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91         CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE— Fr/</a^,  March  7,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Chaplain,  the  Fleverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson,  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Eternal  Father,  who  hast  called  men 
to  serve  Thee  in  the  councils  of  the  Na- 
tion as  t>efore  the  altars  of  God,  invest 
all  Members  of  this  body  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  divine  vocation.  Spare  us  from 
growing  careless  in  thought,  callous  in 
conscience,  or  neglectful  in  discipline  lest 
we  crowd  Thee  from  our  lives.  While  we 
honor  Thee  in  public  may  we  open  our 
innermost  being  to  Thy  light  and  truth. 
Help  us  to  be  good  men  that  we  may  be 
good  leaders  of  a  good  nation  striving  to 
know  and  to  do  Thy  will  on  earth. 
In  Tliy  holy  name.  Amen. 


Lt  Gen  Ferdinand  Joseph  Ches^arek.  Army 
uf  the  United  States  imajcr  general.  Us 
Army  i    for  promf.tlon  k   ^^eneral: 

MaJ,  Gen  William  Eugene  DePuy,  Armv 
of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general,  US 
Armyt.  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  general: 
and 

Rear  Adm  Edwin  B  Yioopar .  U  s  Na\  y  :,'jr 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation, 
together  with  the  supplemental  views  of 
Mr   Dodd: 

Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  second  .se?- 
eion.  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  .signed  in  Washington  on 
July  1,  1968  :  Ex    Rept    No   91    li. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  4,  1969,  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions and  a  treaty  were  submitted: 
On  March  5.  1969: 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare: 

James  C    Counts,  of  California,  to  be  Fed- 
eral  Mediation   and   Conciliation   Director. 
On  March  6.  1969: 

By  Mr  MURPHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Lt  Gen  Harry  Jacob  Lenley,  Jr.,  Army  of 
the  United  States  i  major  general,  U.S.  Army) 
for  appointment  as  Senior  US.  Army  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. March  4.   1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writint;  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  .-^ubmittint; 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  .secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEPV^ED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  4.  1969.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  6.  1969.  received 
messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

For  nominations  received  on  March  6, 
1969,  .see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  today, 
March  7.  1969  i 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Hays,  Chairman.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr 
Bates.  Mr.  Findley.  and  Mr.  Quie  as 
members  of  the  US.  Group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301 
of  the  78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  had  appointed  Mr.  Downing, 


Ml-  MfFPHv  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Mosher  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Vi.;itors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  on  the  pait  of  the  House:  and 
Mr   Garmatz,  ex  officio  member. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  a  bill  'HR,  497 »  to 
amend  .section  301  of  the  Manpower  De- 
\elopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended,  m  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINP' 
BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.*:  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  -New  Report^s  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  becin- 
ning  with  ■New  Reports,"  will  be  .'-tated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  A  Podesta,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
A.ssistant   Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i.s  considered  and 
confinned. 


CALIFORNIA    DEBRIS    COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Col.  George  D.  Fink,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
US.  Arnxj-.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Debris  Commission 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 
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FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE 

The  bill  cleric  read  the  nomination  of 
Jamea  C  CouiiUs,  of  California,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConciUaUon  Di- 
rector 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 


trolled -time  situation  on  the  discussion 
of  the  treaty  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  would  be  delighted 
if  there  were,  but  I  think  we  .should  «o  a 
day  or  .so  before  facing  up  to  that  If 
there  is  an  agreement  on  both  sides,  or 
all  side.s.  as  to  thai.  I  will  meet  them 
more  than  half  way 

Mr  TOWER  I  thank  the  distinguislied 
majority  leader 


US    ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 

nominations  In  the  U  S    Army 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr    Pre.sldent.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  con.sldf'red  *■!!  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bk>c 


US    NAVY 


ORDER  fX)R  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  m 
adjournment  until  12  o  cUxrk  noon.  Mon- 
day next 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

I  Subsequently  the  above  order  was 
modified  to  provide  for  a  recess.  Instead 
of  an  adjournment  < 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  US    Navy 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'is  cor..>ent  that  the  nominations 
be  caiisideied  en  bloc 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  conf'.rmed  en  bloc 

Mr  MANSPTEIJJ  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  conflnna- 
tion  of  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDPn^T  Without  ob- 
jection.  It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  Prt-sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr    MANSFIELD   I  yield 

Mr    ELLENDER    When  does  the  Sen-" 
ator  anticipate   taki::i<    up   the   nomina- 
tion of  James  V  Smith  to  be  Administra- 
tor of   the   Farmers   Home   Administra- 
tion:' 

I  think  it  should  be  taken  up.  Mr. 
President    We  have  wa.ted  long  enough 

Mr  MANStTELD  It  ha^  only  been  on 
the  calendar  this  week.  I  believe  I  as- 
sure the  Serxator  that  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  see  if  it  can  bt'  brought  up  shortly 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  re>ume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busme.ss 


LEGISLATIVE  PRC>GR.\M 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
state  that  it  Ls  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  lay  before  the  Senate,  before 
the  conclusion  of  its  business  today 
Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  second  .ses- 
sion, the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weaporvs,  that  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Monday,  and  that  debate  on 
the  treaty  will  .start  on  Monday 

Mr    TOWER    Mr    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield "» 

Mr    MANSFIELD   I  yield 

Mr     TOWER     Will    there    be    a   con- 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC  .     \ 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated 

Report    on    Establishinu    a    Nationwide 
School   DrstcucATioN   Pkocram 

A  letter  from  itie  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmuting.  piir.suant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Department's  actions 
to  develop  a  school  desegregation  program 
in  the  North  that  la  equal  In  size  and  scope 
to  Its  program  in  the  39uth  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report*;  to  the  Committee  on 
Approprtatlona. 

ROMRT   or   Omn   or    Emekcency 

P«EP\REDNES.-l 

A  Iftttar  Irom  tba  OUraetor.  office  jf  £mer- 
g«De7  PrvpaNdBMs,  Kneutive  office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
copy  tt  the  stattatlcal  supplement  sti»'k- 
plle  report  for  the  period  ended  December 
31  1968  I  with  an  accompanying  report  t ;  to 
the  Committee    jn  Armed  Services 

RKPOBT    on    PaiXJt-RIMKNT    Rd  El^S    r-.R    Mee- 

tcAL    3TocitPii.E     ir    Civil    D^trnse    Emep- 

GENOT  St-prUES   *.ND   EariPMEWT 

A  letter  from  the  Secret.ary  of  Heii;th  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reporting  pursuant  to 
law.  on  actual  procurement  rirelpta  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies ind  equipment  puruiiees.  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  Decemt)«r  31.  1968.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
Report     i>n     MiLrT*RY     Construction     Con- 

TRA'-rs     .\WAROEO    ON     OTHER     THAN     A     COM- 
PETITIVE  Bid   Basis 

A  letter  from  the  DtrecVJr  Contractor  Ad- 
ministration. Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command.  Department  of  the  Navy  'ran.s- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  repf>rt  on  n^Utarv 
construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
resporLilble  bidder  for  the  perlcxl  July  1  H#68. 
to  December  31.  1968  i  with  an  accompanyini? 
reporli.  to  the  Commute*  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Compt.r<jiler  (Jeneral  of 
the  1,'nlted  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
la*  a  report  on  prat-tlcee  followed  in  adjust- 
lii«t  FederiJ  ifraiitji  awarded  for  con.structlon 
<>t  !i<-ademlr  faculties.  Office  ijf  Edu'.-allon, 
Department  if  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare dated  March  4.  1969  ^  with  nn  accom- 
panvmg  report  i  Ui  the  Committee  on  fjov- 
orrimen"  Operations 


Report  or  US    iNroRiiATioN  Aobnct 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  0  8  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  repiirt  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  of  the  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  I  with  an  accompanying  report  i  .  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Report  or  B<->t  Scouts  c^  America 
A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  executive. 
Boy  ScouU  of  America,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law  the  59th  annual  repKirt  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  ( with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

Proposed  Legislation   Concerning  Appoint- 
ments AND  Promotions  in  the  Post  Ofkiie 
Department  and  Postal  jeiEi.D  Service 
A     letter     !rom     tlie     PoeUnajit<?r    General, 
•ransmminn   a   draft   of   prop<«ed    legislation 
to  provide  that  appointment*!  and  promotions 
in  the  Poet  Office  Department  and  postal  ileld 
service   be  made   on   the   basis   of   merit  and 
ntness    I  with   tici-ompanylnn   papersi      .o   the 
Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 

Report  or  New  England  Regional 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman. 
New  England  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
muting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  CommlKslon  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  i  with  an  ;u-companylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
The    petition    of    Perclval     E     Jackson,    of 
Brookvllle.    Long    Island.    N  Y  .    praying    for 
a   review   and   revision   of   the   Military   Code: 
to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services 

Pour   resohitUma  nf   the  Legislature  of   the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on   Finance 
Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  U)  pass 
legislation  amcndli.g  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cixie  to  permit   homeowners  to  deduct,  up 
to  »500  a  year  for  the  maintenance,  pres- 
ervation,     and      rehabilitation      of      their 
homes 
Whereas.  The  existing  stock  of  residential 
property  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  America 
provides  the  core  of  the  residential  resources 
of  our  Country:  and 

Whereas.  The  creation  of  new  housing 
-an  never  provide  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  units  available  In  the  existing 
Iiousing  stix-k.  and 

Whereas  Tlie  preservation  of  this  price- 
less nattiral  and  economic  resource  must  be 
the  keystone  of  national  housing  policy; 
therefore  be  It 

•Rf.'ioli  cd  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
if  Representatives  resjjectfuUy  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  home- 
iwners  to  deduct  up  to  Ave  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  the  maintenance,  preservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  their  homes,  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Rr^i'lrrd  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  U)  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  tlie  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth 

■  House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 13. 1969 

"Wallacx  C  Mills. 

'■Clerk. 
"Attest- 

"John   P    X    DAvoa«N. 
"Secretary  u/  the  Commonwealth  " 
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"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  tax  Incentives  to  those 
business  which  will  locate  In  the  slums 
and  to  those  which  give  training  necessary 
for  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged 
In  or  from  slum  areas 

'Whereas.  One  out  of  every  three  residents 
living  In  our  city  slums  has  a  serious  employ- 
ment problem;  and 

■Whereas.  The  continuing  shift  of  the 
more  affluent  population,  buslneases  and 
industries  from  the  central  cities  to  the 
suburbs  Is  Intensifying  the  employment 
problems  of  the  poor  who  remain  In  central 
cities;  and 

"Whereas.  Strong  measures  are  needed  now 
to  stem  the  flight  of  business  and  Indtistry 
from  the  central  city  areas  and  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  offer  opportunities  for 
training  to  the  nation's  disadvantaged; 
therefore  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  granting  tax 
incentives  to  those  businesses  which  will 
locate  in  the  slums  and  to  those  which  give 
training  necessary  for  the  employment  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  or  from  slum  areas;  and  be 
It  further 

•Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1969 

"Wallace  C.  Mills, 

-Clerk. 

Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"Resolution  memoriall2dng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates  to  enact  legislation 
Increasing  the  amounts  of  minimum 
monthly  payments  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act 

•Whereas.  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  In  this  country  has  risen  to  an  all  time 
high;   and 

Whereas.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. If  not  entirely,  upon  the  monthly  pay- 
ments received  by  them  under  the  Social 
Security  Act:  and 

Whereas.  The  current  minimum  monthly 
payments  under  said  program  have  now  be-' 
come    grossly    Inadequate    for    their    needs; 
and 

Whereas.  An  Increase  of  such  minimum 
payments  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
F>er  month  per  person  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  married  couple 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  minimum  monthly  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per  person  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per 
married  couple:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  conunon wealth. 
"Senate,  adopted.  February  12.  1969. 
"Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. February  19,  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

■John  P.  X.  Oavokkn. 
"Secretory  of  the  Comv^^onvealth." 


I 


"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
moving the  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
Income  a  person  may  earn  while  receiving 
social  security  benefits 

■■Whereas.  Under  present  law  a  person  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  in  any  one  year  without 
a  decrease  in  payments  received  by  him;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred 
to  are  now  totally  Inadequate;   and 

■'Whereas.  "The  removal  of  the  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  Income  that  a  person  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  benefits 
will  enable  such  person  to  retain  his  self 
respect;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  income 
a  person  may  earn  while  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits;  and  be  it  further 

"iJeso/t;ed,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

•Senate,  adopted.  February  12.  1969. 
"Norman   L.   Ptdoeon, 

•Clerk. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adoptd  In  con- 
currence. February  19.  1969 

•Wallace  C.  Mills. 

■"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

■■John  P,  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Syndicate  of 
Puerto  Rico's  Labor  Leaders.  San  Juan.  P  R.. 
praying  for  the  pardoning  of  a  group  of  Im- 
prisoned Puerto  Rlcan  political  leaders:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  petition  of  Willa  V,  Walker,  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kans  ,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"Resolution      memorializing      Congress      to 
amend  the  Health  Professional  Educational 
Assistance  Act 

"Whereas.  There  Is  a  lack  of  well  trained 
medlcaJ  professionals  In  this  country:  and 

"Whereas.  This  problem  Is  particularly 
critical  in  central  city  areas:  and 

"Whereas.  "There  Is  definite  need  for  action 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  well 
trained  medical  professionals  in  central  city 
areas;  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  umted  States  to  amend 
the  Health  Professional  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  to  provide  one  hundred  per  cent 
reduction  of  loans  for  graduates  who  prac- 
tice In  poor,  urban  areas;  and  l>e  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
al  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mill^, 

•Clerk. 
"Attest : 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary   of   the   Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  J  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  tay  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates    (Rept    No    91-92 1 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistrution 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  98  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Mineral  and 
Water  Resources  of  Utah"  as  a  .Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept    No   91^91  I 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submittal: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

T  Carroll  Atkinson.  Jr  .  of  South  Carolina, 
and  James  D.  Dean,  of  Kartsas.  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Betty  Hlgby.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  al 
Denver 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  S  414 
was  introduced  on  Januan--  21.  1969.  the 
legislative  day  of  Januarj-  10.  which  is 
a  bill  to  subject  interest  income  on  loans 
sold  out  of  the  agricultural  credit  insur- 
ance fimd  to  Federal  income  taxes. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Foreslr>-. 

Since  it  relates  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
come for  tax  purposes,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry I  ask  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forcstrj-  be  discharged  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.    1372.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Tommaso 
Mangold;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By    Mr.    COTTON     i  f or    himself.    Mr 
Macnuson.  Mr    Pastore.  Mr    Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  Drksen)  : 
S.  1373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN   (for  himself  and   Mr 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.  1374.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooperate  with  States,  local  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  practices  for  water  yield  im- 
provement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  establish  a  free  guide  serv- 
ice for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and   Administration. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
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10  Cnit«d  3t»t««  Code  reUt;ng  to  annui- 
U«»  ba««d  on  retired  or  retainer  p«y,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicer 

I  See  the  remark!  of  Mr  Toweb  when  he 
Introduced  the  •bove  bill  whl^-h  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr    TOWER    (for   hlmjUf   and    Mr 
Psu.  I  >. 

3  1377  A  bill  to  establish  a  -ommisalon  to 
study  the  usaije  cus'.omji  and  laws  relating 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  3t»tes.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

'See  '.he  remarks  of  Mr  T<iwer  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  TOWER 
S  1378  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  1 5-year  period 
for  carryover  of  ioeaes  arising  from  expro- 
priation of  property  by  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and 

S  1379  A  bin  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Interna:  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
exclusion  of  rental  allowances  by  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
3  1380  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  position 
of  hearing  examiner  as  administrative  trial 
Judge    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings  » 

By   ilr    TOWER   (for  himself  and   Mr 
Baker i 
3   1381     A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mr    Carl 
Johnstone.    Jr       to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MILLER 
3  1382  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  insurance  proceeds  for  destruction  or 
damage  to  crops  In  the  year  following  the 
year  In  which  the  damage  ixrcurred  under 
certain  conditions,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  BENNETT 
3  '38;)  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Nelson  Gonzalez  and  his  wife  Norma  Silvia 
Gonzalez  and  their  minor  children.  Norma 
Ingnd  Gonzalez  and  Nelson  Antonio  Gon- 
zalez    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv    Mr     BENNETT    i  for    himself     .Mr 
Baker.  Mr    Cirtis.  Mr    Dihkse.v    Mr 
D<-iLE.     Mr      Easti.a.nd      Mr      Fannin 
Mr    Hansen    Mr    Hatfield    Mr    Hol- 
land    Mr     Hruska     Mr     Jordan    of 
Idaho.  Mr    McClellan    .Mr    MtrRPHV. 
Mr      3TENNIS.     Mr      Thurmond      .Mr 
Tower,   and   Mr    Williams  of   Dela- 
ware I 
S   1384    A   bill    to   protect   the   freedom   of 
choice    of    Federal    employees    in    employee- 
management  relations     to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  ^ennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    PERCY 
S   1385    A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Myong-Sok 
Chu. 

S.  1386  A  bill  for  'he  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Gialmo:  and 

S  1387  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Andres 
Obedoza  Botuyan  and  his  wife  Irene  Furag- 
ganan  Botuyan,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    THURMOND   .  for  himself.  Mr 

Bennett    Mr    Dole,  Mr    Miller.  Mr 

Pkarson      Mr      Ranik>lhh.    and     Mr 

Yarborough  I 

S   1388    A  bill  to  require  a  health  warning 

on   the   labels   of   bottles  containing  certain 

alcoholic    beverages,     to    the    Committee    on 

Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  -.eparate   heading  i 


By  Mr    SCOTT 
3    1388     A    bin    for   the   relief   of  Alex   G     W 
Miller    and 

3   1390    A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Angelo 
Caruso     Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ERVTN 
3    1391    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Kaw 
Indians    u.t  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    INOUYE 
3    1392     A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Ll    Wang 
Kwong     Wong    Yau   On     Lam    Ah    Fuk,   Poon 
Fak   and   Ho   Yeh   3ze     to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By    Mr    3PARKMAN    i  for   himself   and 
Mr    BiNNCTTi    I    by  request) 
S   1303    A  bin  to  require  all  Insured  banks 
to  clear  checks  at  par    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Bv    Mr    SPARKMAN    i  for   himself   and 

Mr    BCNNBTTI 

3  1394  A  bin  u>  establish  a  graduated  .sys- 
tem of  reser\e  requirements  for  memher 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  to  the 
Committee  oi\  Banking  and  Currency 

1  See   the   remarks  of  Mr    Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced   the  above   bill,   which  appear 
under  a  -.eparate  heading  i 
Bv  Mr   DODD 

S  1395  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Rlbelro  Gomes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Bv   Mr    ANDERSON    i  for   himself  and 

Mr     MoNTOYAI 

S  1398  A  bill  to  amend  section  5idl  i2i  of 
Public  Law  874  Elghty-Orst  Congress,  to  per- 
mit payments  of  that  Act  to  be  considered  as 
K>cal  resources  for  the  purpose  ascertaining 
the  ability  of  a  local  educational  agency  to 
provide  a  minimum  education,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr  EAGLETON 
S  1397  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Richard 
Walllngton.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    MAONUSON    .for   himself.   Mr 

.Allott     and     Mr      Dominick)      i  by 

request  i 

S    1398   A  bill  to  amend  section  5(2)  la)  of 

the    Interstate    Commerce    Act,    relating    to 

acquisition  of  carriers,  to  add  a  requirement 

that  any  acquiring  person  not  a  carrier  must 

be    enagaged    primurllv    in    ihe    business    of 

transportation  or  a  related   business:    to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  'if  Mr  Magni'son  when 
he  Intrfjduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    MAONUSON   (for   himself    Mr 
Ja(  KsoN.     Mr      MoNTOYA.     and     Mr 
Dominicki 
S   1399    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  ot  1958  In  order  to  provide  for  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  Installation 
of    downed    aircraft    rescue    transmitters   on 
civil  aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Magni-son  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    MAONUSON    i  f or  himself  and 
^  Mr    Cotton  I    (by  request  i 

S  1400  A  bll  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Magni/son  when 
he  Introduced  "he  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate    heading  i 

By  Mr  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr  GRir- 
FiN.  Mr  Ben.nftt  Mr  Ervin.  Mr 
Hansen  Mr  HArriEi.n  Mr  Holland. 
Mr     Thvrmond    Mr    Ooldwater  and 

Mr     STEVENS) 

S  1401  A  bin  relating  :o  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  control,  regulate  and  manage 
hsh  and  wildlife  within  their  territorial 
boundaries,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Fannin  when  he 
intnxlviced     the    above    bill,     which    appear 
iindor  a  separate  heading.) 
/    By  Mr   RIBICOFP: 

3  1403  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
S<3clal  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
optometrists'  services  under  the  pro-am  of 
supplementary  medlcftl  insurance  benefits 
ftir  the  aged,   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  RiBicorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 

S  1403  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C<xle  of  1954  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  personal 
exemption  to  (900,  to  remove  the  limitations 
on  the  deduction  of  medical  expenses,  to 
allow  a  deduction  for  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   to    the   Committee   on    Finance 

S  1404  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yun  Sung 
Tarn, 

3  1405  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cheung 
Chan. 

3  1406  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luk  Samg 
Tsang: 

3  1407  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lun  Pul 
Tsui, 

S   1408   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pokan  Pong; 

S  1409  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yat  Sang 
Chau: 

3  1410  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Shing 
Ho: 

S  1411  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Chung 
Man 

S  1412  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Qua 
Wong: 

3  1413  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fal  Yuen 
Wong: 

S  1414  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ping  Wah 
Cheng; 

3  1415  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tin  Kang 
Kong; 

3  1416  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Ming 
Cheung:  and 

3   1417   A  tall!  lor  the  relief  of  Ting  Cheong 
Liu.    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SCOTT 

s  1418  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R. 
McQuown:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BIBLE 

S  1419  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
iCress  for  public  liiiid  withdrawals  in  excess  of 
5.000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
or  facility  '>f  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AlTalrs 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   BIBLE  i  by  request) 

.S  1420  .A  bill  to  require  the  Postmaster 
General  to  seek  special  reduced  rates  of  In- 
ternational postage  for  postal  cards  sent  by 
.imateur  radio  operators:  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr    PROUTY 

S  142i  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Legal  .^id  .Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

( -See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Proitv  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    SPONG 

S  1422  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donal  E. 
McGonegal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    JAVITS   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hart) 

S  1423  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
3.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    NELSON: 

S  1424  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dlscloeure 
by  retail  dlstnbutors  of  unit  retail  prices  of 


packaged  consumer  commoditlee,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

3  1425.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Pen  Lee; 
S  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ta  Shal  Zee 
(Teh  Tsang  Hsy); 

3.  1427.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tak  Kuan 
Chan: 

S.  1428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hok  Ming 
Ko; 

S.  1429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teh  HAlng 
Huang; 

S  1430,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slk  Cho  Ng; 
and 

S  1431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ChJu  Weng; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S  1432.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition  of 
ammunition   for  purposes  of  chapter   44   of 
title   18  of   the  United  States  Code:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath,    Mr.    CooK.    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr. 
Cranston.   Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   Mathias, 
Mr.  Pacrwood.  Mr.  Pebct.  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr    Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 
S.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schweiker  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1434  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In   the   benefits  payable  thereunder:    to   the 
Committee  on   Finance. 
By  Mr    PONG: 
S   1435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pat  King  Hul: 
S   1436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kok  Jan  Poo; 
S   1437.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    EmUlo 
Ramelb.  his  wife.  Fellpa  Ramelb.  and  her  son. 
Ernesto  Aceret; 

S  1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming 
Chlnn   iGon  Ming  Loo);  and 

S.  1439.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Ok 
Shin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy  )  : 
S.  1440    A  bin  for  the  creation  of  the  Lin- 
coln   Homestead    National    Recreation    Area, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1441.  A  bin  providing  for  the  designation 
of  the  graveslte  and  the  ancestral  home  of 
Jane  Addams  In  Cedarvllle.  111.,  as  national 
historical  landmarks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  .ind  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 
S.  1442  A  bin  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  along  Pederal-ald 
highways.  In  order  to  authorize  one  or  more 
pilot  programs  for  the  purpose  of  such  sec- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S  1443.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemption 
to  81,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible)  : 
S.  1444.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  occupational  tax  on  coin-operated  gam- 
ing devices  for  simUar  taxes  presently  Im- 
posed by  a  State  where  the  operation  of  such 
devices  is  legal;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1445.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
In  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under   separate   headings.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and   Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S.  :L446.  a  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Moss   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  the  nuclear  accelerator  to  be  con- 
structed at  Weston,  111.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Enrico  PermI  Nuclear  Accelerator"  In  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading,  i 


S.  1374— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST  WATER  YIELD  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Goldwater  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cooperate  with  States,  local  agencies, 
and  individuals  in  planning  and  cany- 
ing  practices  for  water  yield  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize $150  million  to  improve  water  yield 
and  other  renewable  resources  in  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  It 
would  make  the  production  of  water  a 
major  function  of  our  public  lands.  This 
v.'ould  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  and  other  entities  interested  in 
bringing  public  land  watersheds  to  their 
full  potential.  This  would  includes  States, 
municipalities,  irrigation  districts,  and 
onsite  beneficiaries,  such  as  Indian 
tribes.  The  multiple  use  principle  would 
be  adhered  to  in  the  program. 

It  has  been  positively  shown,  that  the 
watershed  areas  of  the  West  urgently 
need  attention  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
efHciently  serve  the  individuals  and  in- 
dustries which  need  the  products  of  the 
watershed. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  of 
considerable  value  in  enhancing  the 
watershed  program  already  begun.  I 
hope  this  proposal  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. It  promises  to  return  in  benefits 
many  times  the  amounts  of  the  expendi- 
ture contemplated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1374)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
States,  local  agencies,  and  individuals  In 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  prac- 
tices for  water-yield  Improvement,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fannin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  1376— INTRODUCTION  OF  A^ILL 
TO  IMPROVE  DEATH  BEMEFITS 
FOR  BENEFICIARIES  OF  HETIRED 
RESERVISTS  '^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  approp^te  reference  a  meas- 
ure which  would  correct  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  unfair  situation  regarding  re- 
tirement benefits  for  retired  veservists 
and  their  wives.  Under  present  law.  the 
career  reservist  cannot  rgceiVe  retire- 
ment pay  before  age  GCTlt  is  not  un- 
common for  reservists  who  have  qualified 
for  retirement  to  die  before  reaching  en- 
titlement age.  The  reservist  dedicates  1 
night  a  week  for  a  minimum  of  20  years, 
mostly  in  an  unpaid  status.  He  often 
performs  2  weeks  active  duty,  and  may 
give  up  2  weeks  vacation  to  do  it.  In  my 
estimation,  there  is  a  distinct  unfairness 
in  having  the  citizen-soldier  satisfy  all 
retirement  requirements  and  then  have 
to  wait  for  his  60th  birthday  before  re- 
ceiving any  benefits.  The  legislation 
which  I  introduce  would  seek  to  correct 
this  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1376)  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  annuities  based  on  retired  or  retainer 
pay.  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


S.  1377— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  MEAS- 
URE ESTABUSHING  A  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL FLAG  COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  '  Mr.  Pell  • ,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  measure  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pre.si- 
dential  commission  to  study  the  usage, 
customs,  and  laws  relating  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  to  make  specific 
recommendations  in  this  regard.  This 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  10 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows:  First,  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  different  political 
parties:  second,  two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  different 
political  parties:  third,  one  member  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and,  fourth, 
five  members  from  private  life  who  have 
a  special  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try' concerning  the  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  flag  are  virtually  nonexistent 
and  what  few  we  do  have  are  confusing. 
This  commission  would  serve  a  great  pur- 
pose in  establishing  what  is  the  proper 
method  of  displacing  the  flag  and  this 
legislation  would  prevent  desecration  of 
our  national  emblem. 
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On*  of  my  major  concerns  In  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation  Is  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  because  there  Is  no 
one  atandard  set  of  regulations  control- 
ling the  use  of  our  flag.  Many  organiza- 
tions have  adopted  their  own  flag  codes, 
which  In  many  Instances  vary  widely  one 
from  the  other.  If  we  could  but  clear  up 
this  problem,  we  could  once  and  for  all 
have  a  viable  flag  code. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  only  flttlng  that  the 
emblem  under  which  so  many  millions 
of  Americans  have  lived  and  for  whom 
so  many  have  given  their  lives  be  prop- 
erly honored  and  Its  desecration  prohib- 
ited. I  think  that  It  is  Imperative  that 
this  year  we  adopt  a  suitable  flag  code 
We  are  currently  approaching  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation,  the  time  has 
come  to  honor  the  flag  In  the  proper 
manner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  ac>proprlaitely  referred 

The  bill  iS  1377)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  usage,  customs,  and 
laws  relating  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  Introduced  by  Mr  Tower  ■  for 
himself  anttMr  Pill'  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


8.  1378— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ALLOW  CARRYOVER  OF  CERTAIN 
LOSSES  UNDER  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENXTE  CODE 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  mtroduce  today  would  make 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  The  10-year  net  operating  loss 
carryover  for  foreign  expropriation  loss- 
es provided  by  section  172'bi  I'D',  is 
Insufficient  to  permit  those  businesses, 
whose  productive  assets  have  been  ex- 
propriated by  the  host  country,  to  re- 
cover such  losses  This  section  was  ortKi- 
nally  enacted  m  1964  due  to  the  Con- 
gress belief  that  losses  mcurred  by  ex- 
propriation are  usually  so  large  that  the 
3-year  carryback  and  the  5-year  carry- 
over would  be  Insufficient  to  recoup  these 
losses. 

If  a  business  has  substantial  produc- 
tive assets  and  operations  in  nations 
other  than  that  which  expropriated  its 
properties,  then  the  10-year  recovery  pe- 
riod is  generally  long  enough  to  permit 
the  company  to  recover  its  losses  through 
Its  operations  that  continue  to  generate 
revenue  throughout  the  world  However, 
if  the  operations  of  the  company  were 
centralized  In  the  country  that  expro- 
priated its  productive  assets,  then  the 
company  must  start  anew  m  another 
country 

The  mcome  for  the  business  in  this 
situation  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
considerably  less  for  the  first  few  years 
of  new  operation  In  this  situation  the 
company  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
10-year  carryover  period  until  several 
years  had  passed  Thus,  the  effective 
carryover  period  is  considerably  less  than 
10  years 

Congress  wisely  enacted  section  172 
ib>ili'D>  because  it  realized  that  a 
longer  period  of  time  was  needed  to  re- 
cover losses  caused  by  expropriation  My 
amendment  would  lengthen  the  period 
of  time  for  recovery  to  15  years  in  order 
t«  give  these  businesses  that  are  cen- 


tralized In  expropriating  countries  a 
more  reasonable  length  of  time  to  relo- 
cate, develop  new  lines  of  activity,  and 
begin  earning  income  in  order  that  they 
may  fully  realize  the  beneflts  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  confer  when  It  origi- 
nally enacted  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Introduction  of  my  bill 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
matter  of  carryover  objectively.  Perhaps 
this  will  be  the  best  way  to  approach 
this  subject  through  committee  hear- 
mgs  and  competent  witnesses 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1378'  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
15-year  period  for  carryover  of  losses 
arising  from  expropriation  of  property 
by  governments  of  foreign  countries.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  TowM,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  1379— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  IRS  CODE  EXCLUDING 
MINISTERS'  .ALLOWANCES 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform  has  recently  received 
some  much  needed  attention.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  example  of  the  inequities  which 
exist  in  our  tax  code 

I  refer  speciflcally  to  the  IRS  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  exclusion  of  rental 
allowances  by  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Recognized  ministers  of  certain  churches 
or  religious  organizations  cannot  qualify 
for  the  minister's  housing  allowance  un- 
der IRS  ruling  due  to  the  specific  word- 
ing of  the  regulation  relating  to  the 
church's  policy  lacking  central  author- 
ity or  formal  ordination.  This  situation 
results  in  an  Inequity  to  those  meeting 
the  spirit,  but  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  which 
I  introduce  is  to  broaden  the  eligibility 
requirements  For  Instance — because  of 
an  October  15.  1962.  ruling— Public  Law 
62-171— In  the  Internal  Revenue  Bulle- 
tin— ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
who  teach  In  Abilene  Christian  College. 
AbUene.  Tex.,  and  other  Christian  col- 
leges are  left  out  entirely  and  are  not 
recognized  as  eligible  for  the  minister's 
housing  exclusion. 

Due  to  the  rather  autonomous  struc- 
turing and  decentralized  bureaucracy  of 
the  Christian  Church,  many  teaching 
ministers  do  not  qualify  for  exclusion 
from  taxation  the  rental  allowances  paid 
them  as  part  of  their  compensation.  My 
bill  amends  the  term  integral  agency  " 
of  section  107  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  include  those  teaching  min- 
isters in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
which  are  identified  with  a  church  or 
church  denomination  as  long  as  the 
members  of  the  governing  body  and 
faculty  are  required  to  be  members  of 
the  said  church  or  denomination. 

This  new  qualifying  provision  is 
strict  enough  to  limit  consideration  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  actually 
related  to  a  religious  denomination:  for 
all  the  members  of  the  governing  body 
and  faculty  are  required  to  be  members 
of  the  said  church.  My  bill  Is  also  broad 
enough  to  provide  allowances  to  teaching 
ministers  at  religious-affiliated  colleges 


regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  formal 
ties  with  the  particular  denomination. 
The  colleges  must  be  affiliated  with  a  de- 
nomination, but  the  manner  of  affiliation 
should  not — and  will  not — prohibit  due 
tax  allowELnces  if  my  bill  is  enacted. 

The  code  of  internal  revenue  should 
truly  allow  all  teaching  ministers  tax 
credits  for  rental  allowances  as  a  part 
of  their  teaching  compensation.  This  has 
not  been  possible  In  the  past;  enaction  of 
this  legislation  will  remedy  this  longtime 
Inequity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
not  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1379  >  to  amend  section  107 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  exclusion  of  rental  allowances 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel:  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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S.  1380— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  MEAS- 
URE TO  REDESIGNATE  THE  POSI- 
TION OF  HEARING  EXAMINERS  AS 
ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIAL  JUDGE 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  late  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress  I  submitted  leg- 
islation which  would  have  redesignated 
'hearing  examiners"  in  administrative 
agencies  as  "administrative  trial  judges" 
As  sometimes  happens,  the  Congress  ad- 
journed before  full  and  adequate  consid- 
eration could  be  given  this  measure. 
Consequently.  I  desire  to  reintroduce  It 
at  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  change  I  seek  may  appear 
trivial  upon  cursory  examination,  but 
a  closer  study  of  the  situation  which 
prompts  me  to  introduce  this  measure 
will  demonstrate  the  true  significance 
of  this  redeslgnatlon.  Members  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Federal  Trial 
Examiners  Conference  have  told  me  that 
this  simple  change  in  nomenclature 
would  greatly  assist  the  recruitment  of 
qualified  attorneys  to  fill  what  are  essen- 
tially judicial  positions  with  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  added  prestige  as- 
sociated with  the  title  "administrative 
trial  judge  "  could  very  well  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  which  would  persuade  a  quali- 
fied applicant  to  serve  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  the  dedicated 
people  now  serving  In  this  capacity  de- 
serve adequate  recognition  of  their 
position. 

This  change  has  one  ot"her  merit:  one 
of  extreme  Importance  In  this  age  of 
splrallng  costs  and  inflation.  It  vrtll  add 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  budget.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  a 
measure  which  Increases  the  effective- 
ness of  the  operation  of  governmental 
agencies  without  substantially  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  services  they  provide 
is  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  overlooked.  I 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  bill,  an 
opportunity  which  vas  denied  them  dur- 
ing the  last  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  printed  In  Its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1380)  to  redesignate  the 
position  of  hearing  examiner  as  admin- 
istrative trial  judge,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

a    1380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secttonB  556(b)  (3) ,  559,  1805.  3105,  3344,  and 
5362  of  title  6.  United  Stetee  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phraae  "bear- 
ing ez&mlners"  wberever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "adminis- 
trative trial  Judgea". 

(b)  Sections  554(a)(2),  4301(2)  (E).  5108 
(a),  5335(a)  (B),  and  7521  of  such  title  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "hearing 
examiner"  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "administrative 
trial  Judge". 

(c)(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  such 
title.  Immediately  preceding  section  1301,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 
"13($S.    Hearing   examiners." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1305.  Administrative  trial  Judges.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  3301,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 

"3344.  Details;  hearing  examiners." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"3344.  Details:   administrative  trial  Judges". 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  5301,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item: 

"5362.   Hearing  examiners." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"5362.  Administrative  trial  Judges.". 

(d)  (1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  75  of  such 
title.  Immediately  preceding  section  7501,  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"SUBCHAPTZK  JH HEAKINC  EXAMINEES" 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"STTBCHAFTEX  HI AOMINISTRATIVE  TRIAL 

JITDGES". 

( 2 )  The  heading  of  subchapter  III  of  such 
chapter,  immediately  preceding  section  7521, 
Is  amended   by  striking  out 

"SVBCHAPTES    in HEAJUNC    EXAMINESS" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■'SUBCHAPTIJI    in AOMnnSTRATTVE    TUAL 

JUDGES". 

Sec.  2.  Section  509(1)  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "hearing  examiners"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "administrative  trial 
Judges". 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
Act  of  Congress  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  to  the  position  of  hearing  examiner 
or  trial  examiner  such  reference  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  position  of  admin- 
istrative trial  Judge. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  tenure  of  any  person  holding  the 
Ijositlon  of  hearing  examiner  or  trial  exam- 
iner on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  1384 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL- 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FREEDOM 
OP  CHOICE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Federal  Einployees  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  of  1969.  I  am  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  this  bill  by  the  following 
Senators : 

CXV — 


Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksek, 
Mr.  DoIe,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware. 

A  brief  explanation  as  to  why  the  bill 
is  necessary  will  be  helpful.  In  1962,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  10988,  which  guaranteed  to 
Federal  employees  the  right  to  join  a 
Government  employee  union.  It  also 
guaranteed  the  right  of  an  employee  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  if  he  chose 
to  do  so. 

Last  year  that  Executive  order  was 
subjected  to  an  ffl- depth  review  by  a 
Latxjr  Management  Review  Commission, 
headed  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz.  There  were  numerous 
reports  in  the  press  that  the  Commission 
would  recommend  to  President  Johnson 
that  Executive  Order  No.  10988  be 
changed  and  the  right  to  refrain  provi- 
sion be  eliminated.  Should  this  ever  oc- 
cur, Federal  employees  who  are  part  of 
the  world's  finest  merit  system  would 
have  to  join  a  union  to  retain  their  jobs. 

After  long  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission, Secretary  Wlrtz  wrote  me  stat- 
ing the  Commission  had  decided  against 
recommending  to  the  President  that  the 
right  to  refrain  provision  be  eliminated. 
I  was  pleased  with  this  development.  It 
indicated  that  President  Johnson  viewed 
the  matter  the  same  as  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  position  of  these  two  Presi- 
dents Is  similar  to  the  Republican  plat- 
form upon  which  President  Nixon  cam- 
paigned. That  platform  called  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  refrain  by 
Federal  employees. 

While  I  welcome  the  positions  of  the 
last  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  I  remain  strongly  convinced  that 
volimtary  unionism  among  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employees  must  be  guaranteed  by 
law  and  not  just  by  Executive  order.  We 
are  talking  about  a  basic  freedom,  and 
therefore  it  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
policies  or  ideas  of  any  given  President. 
The  guarantees  to  join  a  union  and  to 
refrain  from  joining  a  union  should  be 
placed  on  the  law  books  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  performance.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  freedom  of  choice  bill  in 
no  way  prevents  Government  employee 
imlons,  nor  does  it  prevent  or  even  dis- 
courage Federal  employees  from  joining 
a  union.  It  simply  guarantees  to  them  the 
right  to  make  a  choice.  To  me  that  is  the 
fundamental  concept  of  free  government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  1384)  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in 
employee-management  relations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1393  AND  S.  1394— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO  MEMBER 
BANKS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah   (Mr.  Bennett),  I  Introduce  two 


bills  so  that  they  may  be  properly 
referred. 

The  first  of  these  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  introduce,  by 
request,  Is  a  bill  to  require  all  Insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par.  In  some 
areas  of  the  United  States,  many  of  the 
commercial  banks  that  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  make 
charges  for  the  payment  of  checks  drawn 
on  themselves  when  the  checks  are  pre- 
sented by  mail.  These  charges  are  gen- 
erally known  as  "exchange  charges"  and 
the  banks  that  Impose  such  charges  are 
referred  to  -as  "nonpar  banks"  because 
they  do  not  pay  at  par,  that  is,  at  face 
value,  all  checks  drawn  on  them.  This 
legislation  is  being  requested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  For  the  Record,  I  in- 
troduced the  same  bill  (by  request)  in 
the  90th  Congress.  However,  no  action 
was  taken  upon  it,  and  we  Introduce  the 
bill,  by  request,  again  today  in  order  that 
the  proposition  will  be  before  the  Senate 
in  this  Congress. 

The  second  bill  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  and  I  introduce  is  a  bill  to 
establish  a  guaranteed  system  of  reserve 
requirements  for  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Last  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1298,  by  request, 
which  would  have  established  a  gradu- 
ated system  of  reserve  requirements  for 
all  Insured  banks,  and  would  have  au- 
thorized Federal  Reserve  banks  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  all  insured  banks.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  that  measure  during 
the  90th  Congress.  The  bill  that  Senator 
Bennett  and  I  introduce  today  differs 
from  S.  1298,  in  that  it  would  establish  a 
graduated  reserve  requirement  for  only 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  rather  than  for  all  insured  banks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bennett  ) ,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    1393 

A  bill  to  require  all  Insured  banks  to  clear 

checks  at  par 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Dejxislt  Insurance  Act  (12 
use.  1828)  \s  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

"(k)  No  Insured  bank  shall  i>ay  any  check 
drawn  on  It  at  less  than  Its  face  amount  or 
make  any  charge,  by  exchange  or  otherwise, 
against  a  person  In  his  capacity  as  payee  or 
indorsee  for  the  payment  of  such  checks  and 
remission  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  For  each 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  offending 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $100,  which  the  Corporation  may  re- 
cover for  Its  use  " 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  13 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  342)  Is 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  a 
member  or  nonmember  bank  from  making 
reasonable  charges,  to  be  determined  and 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
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Federal  Reserve  System,  but  m  no  case  to 
exceed  10  cents  per  HOO  or  fraction  thereof, 
based  an  the  total  of  checlLg  and  drafts  pre- 
sented at  any  jne  time  for  collection  or 
payment  of  checks  and  drafts  and  remlaalon 
therefor  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  but  no 
such  charges  shall  be  made  against  the 
Federal  reserve  banks" 

S«c  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  become  effective  one  year  after  the  dat« 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

3    1394 

A    bi:i    to   establish    a    graduated    system    of 

reserve  requirements  for  member  banks  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprenentativef!  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
19' bi  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC 
461 )   is  amended  to  read  m  follaws: 

ibi  Every  member  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  against  its  deposits  in  such  ratios 
and  according  to  such  reasonable  basis  or 
bases  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
within  the  following  limitations: 

■ill  the  required  reserve  ratio  or  ratios  for 
deposits  jther  than  demand  deposits  shall  be 
not  less  than  3  per  centum  nor  more  than  10 
per  centum - 

■  I  a  r  the  r«ftil''^  reserve  ratio  or  ratios  for 
demand  deposits  not  exceeding  »5. 000000 
5haU  be  not  less  than  7  per  centum  nor  more 
than  14  per  centum; 

" .  3  I  the  required  reserve  ratio  or  ratios  for 
demand  deposits  exceeding  «5. 000  000  ^ind  not 
exceeding  $100  000.000  shall  be  not  less  than 
8  per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum. 

■|4>  the  required  reserve  ratio  or  ratios  for 
demand  deposits  exceeding  1100.000.000  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than 
22  per  centum,  .md 

■  i  5  I  the  »5. 000  000  figure  may  be  Increased 
by  the  Board  to  not  more  than  $10  000  OOO  or 
decreased  to  not  less  than  S 2. 500  000  and  the 
•  100000, OOO  tlgtire  may  be  increased  to  not 
more  than  1500. 000. 000  or  decreased  to  not 
less  than  »60.000.000   ' 

Sec  2  Section  lliei  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act     12  USC   248.  ei  I   is  repealed. 


S  1398— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ACQUISITION  OF 
CARRIERS  SUBJECT  TO  ICC  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President  I 
introduce  by  request  for  my.self.  and  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  'Messrs  Allott 
and  DoMiNicK  '  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  section  5'2''ai  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
acquisition  of  carriers. 

This  bill,  which  is  Identical  to  a  meas- 
ure already  mtroduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  'Mr  Stag- 
gers' .  would  addyi  new  requirement  that 
any  acquiring  pereon  that  is  not  a  carrier 
must  be  engaged  primarily  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  or  a  business 
which  IS  economically  necessary  for  or 
incidental  to  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion in  order  to  acquire  a  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5 1 2  >  <  a '  of  the 
act 

Mr  President,  this  measure  represents 
a  possible  solution  to  a  problem  now  af- 
fecting many  irJtlustnes  involving  the 
acquisition  of  a  company  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  operated  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Individuals  or  business  entities  which 
have  not  previously  engaged  in  the  regu- 
lated industiy  involved  may  be  ill- 
equipped  or  unable  to  continue  liie  ap- 


propriate operation  of  the  company  in- 
volved in  the  public  interest  This  bill 
would  enhance  the  authority  of  the  ICC 
to  protect  the  public  from  any  acquisition 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S  1398'  to  amend  section 
5'2'  ai  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
relating  to  acquisition  of  carriers,  to  add 
a  requirement  that  any  acquiring  per- 
son not  a  carrier  must  be  engaged  pri- 
marily m  the  business  of  transportation 
or  a  related  business.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  for  himself.  Mr  Allott.  and 
Mr  DoMiNicK'.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Mr  Dominick,  and  my- 
self. I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Conimittee  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion This  bill,  which  has  a  similar 
counterpart  over  in  the  other  body,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  most  necessary  and 
reasonable  legislative  effort  to  plug  a  pos- 
sible legal  loophole  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  Individual  common  ear- 
ner As  Senators  are  aware,  for  nearly 
30  years  the  public  interest  with  regard 
to  mergers  and  the  acquisition  of  contol 
of  carriers  has  been  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  The  one  area  which  remained  out- 
.side  the  purview  of  the  statute,  however, 
and  which  is  the  .subject  of  legitimate 
Federal  concern  had  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  a  .single  carrier 
by  an  individual  entity  or  [>erson  as  de- 
fined in  this  act 

As  Senators  are  aware,  prior  to  the  time 
my  junior  colleague  was  liospitalized  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  he  expressed 
considerable  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  growing  conglomerate  merger  move- 
ment In  remarks  delivered  to  the  Senate 
on  F^bruaiT  18.  1969.  Senator  Dominick 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  abuse 
which  are  inherent  in  allowing  purely 
paper  entities  to  acqiure  control  of  cer- 
tain common  earners  where  they  do  not 
display  any  of  the  necessary  expertise 
requisite  for  the  proper  management  of 
such  earners. 

It  seems  manifestly  clear  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  potential  area 
of  public  concern  when  impersonal  con- 
glomerates which  are  not  primarily  m 
the  business  of  transportation  or  a 
related  business  activity,  nor  possessed 
of  any  of  the  expertise  incidental  there- 
to, are  allowed  to  acquire,  through 
manipulation  or  otherwise,  a  common 
earner  unless  the  ICC  is  afforded  the  leg- 
islative opportunity  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest.  The  legislative 
avenue  taken  today  will  assure  that  the 
legitimate  public  interest  is  being  pro- 
tected in  this  area  without  imposing  un- 
due or  unnecessar\'  F'ederal  control  over 
the  free  enterprise  system 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  I  want  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  asserting  his  considerable 
leadership  and  support  of  this  legislative 
endeavor  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
and  to  assure  him  of  our  continued  sup- 
port in  urging  its  final  enactment. 


S  1399— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DOWNED  AIRCRAFT 
RESCUE  TRANSMITTERS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  In  order  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  installation  of 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitters  on 
civil  aircraft 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  respond  affirmative- 
ly and  expeditiously  to  a  serious  defect 
in  our  air  safety  program  which  now 
threatens  the  safety  of  Increasingly  large 
numbers  of  U  S  citizens.  The  problem  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  very  serious  one  at- 
tending e.Torts  to  locate  downed  aircraft. 

There  is  at  this  time  urgent  need  for 
the  Congress  to  give  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  of  significant  na- 
tional concern.  More  than  100,000  air- 
craft of  all  .sizes  and  descriptions  are 
traveling  across  the  skies  of  this  great 
Nation  each  day  Millions  of  people  each 
year  arc  crossing  large  bodies  of  water 
and  rugged  mountainous  terrain  so  re- 
mote and  treacherous  that  no  human 
beiny  could  long  survive  there  As  long 
as  man  has  flown  aircraft  and  become 
lost,  we  have  relied  on  human  sight  and 
skill  to  find  and  rescue  them.  The  pres- 
ent air  search  and  rescue  methods  are 
often  costly,  dangerous,  and  unreliable. 
Many  of  these  .searches  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  hundreds  of  them  have  not. 
and  many  lives  have  been  lost  because 
of  these  failures. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  action 
be  taken  We  must  provide  a  means  of 
accomplishing  an  air  search  which  in- 
corporates modern  concepts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
disappointing  air  search  failures  oc- 
curred in  my  own  State  of  Washington. 
On  May  17.  1965,  a  single-engine  sea- 
plane carrying  a  talented  and  promis- 
ing young  Seattle  city  councilman,  Mr. 
Wing  Luke,  was  lost.  Also  aboard  the 
plane  was  Mr.  Sidney  Gerber,  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  Seattle  com- 
munity. The  pilot's  last  words  by  radio 
reported  the  plane's  position  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5.000  feet  over  Lake  Wenatchee. 
The  plane  was  apparently  about  to  begin 
crossing  the  rugged  Cascade  Mountains 
which  separate  eastern  and  western 
Washington.  Weather  at  the  time  was 
ver>-  poor,  winds  were  in  excess  of  70 
miles  per  hour  at  5,000  feet  and  snow- 
was  falling  in  many  sections  of  the 
Cascade  Mountain  Range.  When  the  air- 
craft did  not  arrive  in  Seattle  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  pilot's  wife  requested  the 
Washington  State  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  a  .search  for  the  missing 
plane  For  14  consecutive  days  and 
nights,  professional  search  and  rescue 
leaders  directed  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  volunteer  searchers.  Hundreds  of  civil 
and  military  aircraft  flew  a  record  num- 
ber of  hours  and  exhausted  all  available 
State  search  and  rescue  funds.  To  rein- 
force the  State's  effort.  Federal  military 
assistance  was  authorized  and  their  par- 
ticipation alone  accounted  for  the  most 
extensive  air  search  and  rescue  effort 
in  the  annals  of  Washington  State  avia- 
tion history   A  flight  of  four  U.S.  Navy 
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jet  aircraft  specially  equipped  for  high 
altitude  aerial  photography  was  em- 
ployed. Their  efforts  provided  over  9,000 
5-by-5-inch  negatives  of  the  northern 
Cascade  range.  Each  negative  was  then 
individually  evaluated  by  experts.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  all  par- 
ticipating local,  State,  and  Federal  forces 
totaled  nearly  $1  million.  Despite  all  the 
expertise,  all  the  effort,  and  all  the  cost 
expended  In  this  search,  the  plane  was 
not  found  until  3 '2  years  later  when 
it  was  by  chance  spotted  from  the  air. 
There  was  no  emergency  transmitting 
equipment  on  board  this  plane. 

Compare  the  most  recent  successful 
air  search  In  Washington  State  which 
was  conducted  on  March  17.  1969.  A 
young  student  pilot  was  hopelessly  lost 
following  an  emergency  landing  at  an 
deviation  of  4,000  feet  in  deep  snow  with 
subzero  temperatures.  One  of  the  State's 
search  aircraft  equipped  with  new  very- 
high-frequency  direction -finding  equip- 
ment was  directed  to  the  last  known 
position  of  the  downed  aircraft.  Within 
30  minutes  the  search  alrc^aft  had  posi- 
tively established  the  location  of  the 
missing  plane  by  homing  in  on  a  radio 
signal  transmitted  from  the  downed  air- 
craft. It  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  note 
that  the  people  aboard  the  search  air- 
craft established  the  location  of  the 
downed  aircraft  without  actual  visual 
contact.  For  the  first  time  in  the  State 
of  Washington  a  successful  air  search 
was  completed  solely  through  use  of  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

I  have  referred  only  to  examples  from 
my  own  State  of  Washington.  However, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  no  State  in  our  Na- 
tion is  without  similar  experiences.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  recent  tragedy  in 
the  State  of  California  where  an  entire 
family  managed  to  survive  for  more  than 
30  days  and  yet  perished  because  they 
were  not  visible  from  the  air. 

Records  show  a  substantial  number  of 
aircraft  and  persons  missing  for  many 
years  without  being  located,  particularly 
in  the  Western  United  States  mountain- 
ous area  and  the  Alaska  mountainous 
ai  ea.  To  illustrat&the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Westdrn  region.  31  aircraft 
have  been  listed  a^  missing  and  have  not 
been  located  during  the  10-year  period 
between  1957  and  1967.  Fifty-seven  per- 
sons were  reported  to  be  on  board  these 
aircraft.  Occasionally,  long-lost  aircraft 
are  happened  upon,  with  evidence  Indi- 
cating that  the  occupants  survived  the 
crash  and  later  perished  as  a  result  of 
exposure,  starvation,  or  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  crash.  Many  of  these  fatali- 
ties can  be  avoided  if  a  means  for  rapid 
location  of  the  crash  site  is  available. 

Study  of  survival  situations,  particu- 
larly In  respect  to  overwater  search  has 
established  that  50  percent  of  all  persons 
who  are  retrieved  alive  from  downed  air- 
craft situations  are  recovered  within  the 
first  12  hours  of  going  down.  Twenty-five 
percent  more  are  recovered  in  the  next 
12  hours— or  a  total  of  75  percent  within 
24  hours.  The  probability  of  recovery 
dwindles  rapidly  thereafter.  The  history 
of  Inland  search  and  rescue  indicates  that 
downed  aircraft  searches  expend  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  30  sorties  for  each  air- 
craft searched  for.  A  sortie  entails  the 


dispatch  of  a  fiight  of  searching  aircraft; 
number  of  aircraft  on  a  mission  will  vary. 
A  sortie  lasts  an  average  of  2  hours.  Ad- 
verse weather  conditions  usually  prevail 
when  search  is  Initiated  limiting  the  mis- 
sion flight  time.  Most  search  missions, 
under  present  conditions,  without  utiliza- 
tion of  rescue-aid  equipment  by  the 
downed  aircraft  occupants  extend  for 
many  days,  with  low  probability  of  suc- 
cess. 

We  tend  to  think  of  these  disasters  as 
occurring  In  areas  remote  from  the  pop- 
ulation centers.  Shockingly,  however, 
there  have  been  several  incidents  involv- 
ing downed  aircraft  near  cities  or  short 
distances  from  airport  runways  which 
have  remained  undetected  for  several 
hours  or  even  days. 

These  tragedies  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  unabated.  Lives  lost  to  those 
persons  aboard  unlocated  aircraft  is  rea- 
son enough  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  immediate  action.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  factor  involved.  Those 
persons  who  take  to  aircraft  in  search  of 
missing  planes  place  their  lives  in  some 
jeopardy.  In  addition,  the  high  cost  of 
utilizing  large  numbers  of  aircraft  and 
large  amounts  of  man-hours  is  reaching 
the  point  where  it  is  prohibitive.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  we  could  send 
out  one  plane  in  the  certainty  that  that 
one  aircraft  could  in  most  cases  find  the 
missing  plane. 

The  very  nature  of  today's  modern, 
high-speed,  long-range  aircraft  dictates 
that  all  of  them  must  be  equipped  with 
a  reliable  downed-aircraft  rescue  trans- 
mitter. Adequate  devices  are  now  being 
manufactured,  and  ma.ss  production 
.should  reduce  the  prices  .substantially 
so  as  to  put  them  within  the  means  of 
all  aircraft  owners. 

Further,  this  device  could  transmit  on 
a  frequency  of  121.5  megacycles,  which 
is  a  long-established  international  dis- 
tress frequency.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  all  aircraft  radios  are  equipped  with 
this  frequency. 

The  FAA  has  recently  announced  that 
its  flight  inspection  aircraft  which  fly 
nearly  10  million  miles  each  year  will 
now  constantly  monitor  emergency  radio 
frequencies  during  routine  flights.  This 
service  will  greatly  assist  in  pinpointing 
signals  from  crash  locator  and  emer- 
gency position  indicatino:  beacons,  and 
is  an  additional  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  finding  downed  aircraft 
quiclcty. 

The  Oillv,-hich  I  introduce  today  is  a 
simple  oneTT^jyill  insure  that  all  aircraft 
used  for  air  transportation  and  air  com- 
merce will  eventually  be  equipped  with  a 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitter — 
DART.  First  of  all.  the  bill  would  require 
that  all  manufacturers  install  the 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitter — 
DART — in  all  new  aircraft  constructed 
6  monftis  after  the  date  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment. Second,  the  bill  w*ould  require 
all  existing  aircraft  for  hire  to  have  the 
device  installed  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  passage. 

Third,    all    general    aviation    aircraft 

would   be  required   to  have   the  device 

installed  within  5  years  after  the  date  of 

enactment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  nec- 


essarily consider  this  legislative  language 
to  be  inviolable.  I  intend  to  remain  flex- 
ible, hopeful  that  we  will  develop  the 
best  possible   legislative   course. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  calls  for  early  congressional  at- 
tention. Insofar  as  that  is  within  my 
power  to  control,  there  will  be  prompt 
and.  I  hope,  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred  1 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1399*  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation  of  downed 
aircraft  rescue  transmitters  on  civil  air- 
craft, introduced  by  Mr.  Magncson  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  1 

S.  1399 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentatiips  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Pedeml  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  by  inserting  .-it  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  us  follows: 

■DOWNED    AIRCRAFT     RF.SCVE    TRANSMITTERS 

"(d)  Minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  include  a  requirement  that 
downed  aircraft  rescue  transmitters  shall  be 
installed — 

■•(1)  on  any  aircraft  for  use  In  air  com- 
merce, the  manufacture  of  which  is  com- 
pleted, or  which  is  imported  into  the  United 
Slates,  after  sl.x  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection; 

"(2  I  on  any  aircraft  used  in  air  transpor- 
tation after  two  years  following  such  dat«: 
and 

"i3)  on  any  aircraft  used  in  fdr  commerce 
after  five  years  following  such  date  " 


S.  1400— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  to  create  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year  but  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration maintained  that  the  proper 
administrative  location  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  was  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  However,  in  the 
previous  Congress  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  over  a  period 
of  some  5  months  on  the  issue  of  an  in- 
dependent maritime  agency  and  other 
issues  concerning  the  present  state  and 
future  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  We 
found  that  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  was 
in  critical  condition,  its  future  in  doubt, 
and  remedial  action  of  a  major  nature 
essential  if  the  United  States  were  to 
remain  a  leading  seafaring  nation.  Late 
in  the  second  session  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
favorably  reported  without  dissent  leg- 
islation to  create  an  independent  Mari- 
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time  Administration  In  large  measure 
our  action  stemmed  from  the  conviction 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
could  not  provide  the  necessary  leader- 
ship In  developing  the  revltallzatlon  pro- 
gram that  our  fleet  so  desperately  re- 
quired 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  merchant 
marine  requires  special  attention  It  can- 
not at  this  Juncture  be  viewed  merely  as 
another  mode  of  transportation  subject 
to  the  general  problems  we  face  In  the 
field  of  transportation,  but  rather  it  must 
be  viewed  as  an  essential  Industry  in  seri- 
ous trouble  requiring  special  remedial 
action.  It  Is  my  present  belief  that  the 
necessary  attention  Is  more  apt  to  be 
received  If  an  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  created. 

Briefly,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

The  act  would  be  cited  as  the  'FedertU 
Maritime  Act  of  1969  " 

It  would  establish  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Mantune  Administration  with  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administrator  at  its  head. 
who  shall  "be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  to  be 
compensated  as  provided  by  level  m  of 
the  executive  schedule 

The  bill  establishes  within  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  a  Maritime 
Board,  composed  of  three  members. 
These  would  be  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  two  additional  mem- 
bers  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate Not  more  than  two  members  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party  The  two 
addiuonal  Board  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  by  level  IV  of  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule 

Provisnns  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
expiration  dates  of  the  initial  appoint- 
ments, for  the  filling  of  vacancies  and 
for  continuous  service  upon  expiration  of 
a  term  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified  No  appointed 
member  shall  engage  m  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment 

Under  the  bill,  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  other  offices  and  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  and  other 
specifically  enumerated  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  are  transferred  to  and  vested 
in  '  a  I  the  Administrator  Provision  is 
made  for  a  Deputy  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator empowered  to  serve  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator durinx  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Administrator,  provided 
that  he  shall  at  no  time  sit  as  a  member 
'  or  acting?  member  of  the  Maritime  Board, 
and    b'  the  Maritime  Board. 

Generally  speaking,  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  under  this 
bill  are  those  presently  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  7  of  1961 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  board 
by  published  order  or  rule  to  delegate  to 
the  Administrator,  any  office  or  officer 
within  the  administration,  an  individual 
member  of  the  board,  a  hearing  exam- 
iner, or  an  employee  or  employee  board, 
any  function  of  the  board  to  expedite 


the  board's  business  Safeguard  Is  pro- 
vided by  retention  of  the  discretionary 
right  In  the  board  to  review  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  delegated  functions. 
The  vote  of  one  member  c^  the  board 
shall  be  sulOclent  to  brlnff'any  such  ac- 
tion before  the  board  for  review 

Decisions  of  the  board  made  pursuant 
to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  shall  be  administratively 
flnal.  with  appeals  to  be  taken  directly 
to  the  courts  as  authorized  by  law 

The  bin  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
memk)er.  officer,  or  employee  of  either  the 
Administration  or  the  board  to  have  any 
business,  pecuniary  or  official  relation- 
ship with  any  person  with  whom  they 
may  have  business  relations  The  Admin- 
istrator and  members  of  the  board  are 
to  be  appointed  with  due  regard  for  their 
fitness  for  office  and  can  be  removed  only 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in 
office  Provisions  are  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  personnel  and  property  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  board:  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  appropriate  provisions  of  ex- 
isting reorganization  plans  ax)d  to  make 
It  clear  that  nothing  In  this  legislation 
will  affect  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion or  any  of  its  functions. 

The  bill  requires  the  board  to  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
within  1  year  after  enactment  a  report 
surveying  the  condition  of  the  Amerlcin 
merchant  marine,  evaluating  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  existing  law.  and  making  ap- 
propriate recommendations 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  the  act 
IS  to  take  effect  on  the  60th  day  after 
enactment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S  1400'  to  amend  title  U 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  cre- 
ate an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Admini-stration.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr  Macnuson  <  for  him- 
self and  Mr  Cotton  > .  by  request,  w&a 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S    1401— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr  r-\'\NNIN  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Griffin.  Be.n- 
.vETT,  Ervi.n.  Hansen.  Hatfield.  Holland, 
Thlrmond,  Goldwater.  and  Stevens.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  confirm  in  the  States  the  control  over 
and  authority  to  regulate  the  resident 
.species  nf  fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal 
land.s  within  their  boundaries 

I  introduced  this  same  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  and  it  received  extensive  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 

I  am  hopeful  that  further  hearings  can 
be  held  .soon  so  that  this  subject,  which 
has  plagued  the  orderly  administration 
of  State  wildlife  conservation  programs. 
can  be  resolved 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year 
upon  introduction  of  this  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  In  explana- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and.  without  objection,  the  remarks  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1401)  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  control,  regulate, 
and  manage  fish  and  wildlife  within  their 
territorial  boundaries.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Famkin  <  for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  remarks,  presented  by  Mr.  Pannin, 
are  as  follows: 

CONSEBVATION   OF  OUB  PiSH   AND  GAME 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr  President,  on  March  21, 
1908.  I  introduced  a  bill  confirming  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  control,  regulate,  and 
manage  fish  and  wildlife  within  their  terri- 
torial boundaries. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  explain  its  pur- 
pose This  proposed  legislation  would  end  the 
Pederal-State  dispute,  over  the  ownership  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands  and.  with 
certain  exceptions,  reaffirm  the  States'  owner- 
ship of  these  resident  species.  My  bill  restates 
the  established  law  that  Federal  ownership  of 
land  does  not  carry  with  It  Federal  ownership 
of  the  resident  species  of  flsh  and  game  on 
that  land 

Not  in  Issue  here  and  therefore  exempted 
from  the  bill  are  first,  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  of  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  pro- 
tected under  treaty  or  Federal  statute:  sec- 
ond, the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  and  regulate  flsh  and  wildlife  un- 
der treaty  or  on  lands  to  which  a  State  has 
reded  exclusive  Jurisdiction;  or.  third,  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  under  arti- 
cle IV.  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution to  protect  Its  lands  from  damage  by 
wildlife  Nor  will  my  bill  Infringe  upon  exist- 
ing Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Rare  and  En- 
dangered Species  Act  and  the  Bald  Eagle  Act, 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  certain  species 
of  wildlife  My  bill  in  no  way  dilutes  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  hunting  and  fishing  on  its  lands 
In  the  interest  of  public  safety  or  protection 
of  Its  property 

This  bill  does  meet,  however,  a  very  specific 
issue  The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Is  claiming 
ownership  of  all  resident  species  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  found  on  Federal  lands  This  asser- 
tion is  without  constitutional  authority  and 
defies  the  long  precedent  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  other  Federal  and  State  court 
decisions  which  clearly  establishes  that  resi- 
dent species  of  flsh  and  wildlife  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  State,  whether  on  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  private  land,  are  owned  by 
that  respective  State  In  trust  for  Its  citizens. 
The  legal  arguments  are  presented  In  two 
briefs  submitted  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game.  Flsh.  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  copies  of  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recoko  following  my  remarks 

The  PREsroiNc  OmctH.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr  Fannin  Essentially,  the  Solicitor 
argues  that  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sesses unquestioned  Jurisdiction  over  resi- 
dent flsh  and  wildlife  by  virtue  of  the  prop- 
erty and  supremacy  clauses  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  that  any  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  In  exercise  of  this 
.illeged  Jurisdiction  are  subject  only  to  the 
test  of  reasonableness  and  approprlatenesa. 
The  flaw  In  this  analysis  la  the  lack  of  con- 
stitutional authority  to  claim  ownership  of 
resident  species  of  flsh  and  game  Just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  located  on  Federal 
lands.  It  Is  elemental  constitutional  law 
that  Federal  authority  over  anything  arises 
only  from  enumerated  powers  in  the  Consti- 
tution And  although  those  powers  has  been 
given  elastic  proportions  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  property  clause  In  the  Con- 
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stltutlon  has  never  and  cannot  now  be  so 
stretched  by  a  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  Is  true  that  the  property  clause  does 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol, and  In  fact  eradicate,  wildlife  when 
these  species  are  damaging  or  destroying 
Federal  land.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  so 
held  In  U.S.  v.  Hunt  (278  U.S.  96,  (1928)). 
To  that  extent,  but,  I  emphasize,  to  that 
extent  only,  the  Federal  Government  can 
exercise  control  over  resident  sp>ecle8  of 
flsh  and  wildlife.  Protection  of  Federal  prop- 
erty Is  one  thing  but  the  claim  of  Federal 
ownership  and  control  over  all  game  Just 
because  they  happen  to  be  found  on  Fed- 
eral lands  Is  an  entirely  different  question. 
The  authority  of  the  States  in  this  field 
has  been  cljarly  defined  throughout  the 
years  since  Ihltlally  spelled  out  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  1896.  Geer  v.  Conn.  (161 
U.S.  519). 

Congress  did  attempt  to  assume  control 
over  migratory  waterfowl  early  In  this  cen- 
tury but  the  statute  was  struck  down  by 
the  Federal  courts  as  an  unconstitutional  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  power.  U.S.  v.  Shauver  (214 
Fed  Rep  164);  and  U.S.  v.  McCullagh  (2211 
Fed  Rep.  288).  Only  after  consumatlon  of 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  Congress  empowered  to  so 
legislate,  and  a  careful  reading  of  Justice 
Holmes  decision  In  the  case  of  MUsouri  v. 
Holland  (252  U.S.  416),  which  upheld  this 
later  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  evidences 
that  absent  the  treaty  the  statute  would  have 
lacked  constitutional  life. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  Is  merely  a  legal  dispute. 
It   Is  much  more.  For  unless  Congress  acts 
to  pass  this  bill,  we  will  see  the  demise  of 
many  State  wildlife  conservation   programs, 
the  possible  establishment  of  a  Federal  hunt- 
ing  and    fishing   license,    and    the   senseless 
fracturing  of  uniform  flsh  and  game  man- 
agement within   the  borders  of  each  State. 
If    the    Interior's    p>osltlon    Is    p>ermltted    to 
stand.  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  what  would 
happen,   for   example.    In    the   State  of  Ari- 
zona, where  over  70  percent  of  our  land  Is 
In  some  form  of  Federal  ownership  or  con- 
trol.   The    sound    conservation    practices    of 
Arizona's  Game  and  Pish  Department  could 
well  be  eviscerated  and  replaced  by  a  myriad 
of  different  himtlng  and  fishing  regulations 
Issued    by    the    Department    of    Agriculture, 
the   National   Park   Service,   the   Bureau   of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries,   the    U.S.    Air    Force,    the    U.S.    Army, 
or  any  other  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
bureau  encouraged  by  Interior's  position  to 
assume  like  powers. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  the  wise  management  of 
fish  and  game,  particularly  within  those 
States  with  large  Federal  land  holdings,  de- 
pends on  cooperation,  not  competition,  be- 
tween the  SUte  and  Federal  Governments. 
Over  the  years,  the  SUtes.  through  their 
fine  International  Association  of  Game.  Pish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  have  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  reach  accord  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  obstacle  has 
been  the  Solicitor's  opinion  of  1964  and  the 
rigid  Insistence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  validity  of  that  wide  ranging 
opinion. 

Relying  on  that  opinion,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  now  acted  to  enforxje  it. 
In  December  of  last  year,  the  superintendent 
of  Caxlsbad  National  Park,  N.  Mex.,  InltUted 
a  program  In  the  park  to  kill  some  50  deer 
over  a  2-year  period  In  order  to  study  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice admitted  the  deer  were  not  poelng  a 
present  threat  to  the  park  lands,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  killings  was  to  gather  In- 
formation for  future  studies.  The  State  of 
New  Mexico  requested  that  In  accordance 
with  New  Mexico  law  all  personnel  Involved 
in  the  killing  of  these  deer  acquire  the  nec- 
essary State   permit.   The  Park  Service   re- 
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fused,  claiming  that  this  was  a  Federal  proj- 
ect on  Federal  lands  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  State  law  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
filed  suit  In  Federal  district  court  to  enjoin 
the  Park  Service,  who  by  then  had  killed 
15  deer  In  violation  of  State  law.  On  March 
12,  1968,  the  court  enjoined  the  defendants 
from  further  killing  of  deer  for  the  purpose 
of    conducting    the    research    study 

This  decision,  even  if  affirmed  on  appeal, 
however,  cannot  setUe  the  overall  dispute 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
for  the  trial  Judge  decided  the  case  on  the 
narrow  grounds  of  statutory  construction. 
thereby  avoiding  the  substantive  question 
of  constitutional  authority.  The  text  of  the 
court's  opinion  will  follow  my  remarks 

The  proposed  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
Is  In  no  way  a  criticism  of  those  conserva- 
tionists and  wlldhfe  biologists  working  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Their  efforts  within  the  proper  limits  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  particularly  the  preserva- 
tion and  propogatlon  of  endangered  species 
and  migratory  waterfowl,  mirror  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  contemporary  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists. 

But  the  actions  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  New  Mexico  should  leave  little  doubt 
about  the  consequences  of  permitting  this 
dispute  to  continue.  At  stake  here  is  an  ir- 
replaceable resource  threatened  by  admin- 
istrative flexing  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bin  I  have  Introduced  will  put  an  end 
to  this  controversy  and  permit  the  States  to 
continue  their  fine  efforts  toward  uniform 
flsh  and  game  conservation. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  mv  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  permitting  me  to 
present  this  statement  at  this  time 

"ExHiBrr  1 
"Baiir  OF  THE  Legal  Committee.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  in  Opposi- 
tion TO  MEMORANDtJM  OPINION  No.  36672 
ISStTED    BY    SOLICrrOR    rOR    THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  Interior 
"Re:  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  manage  and  control  fesldent 
species  of  wildlife  which  Inhabit  wildlife 
refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  ranges,  and 
other  Federally-owned  property  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary. 

"1.    statement    of    QtJESTION    INVOLVED 

"The  Solicitor  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  recently  Issued 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  manage  and  con- 
trol resident  species  of  wildlife  which  inhabit 
wlldllffe  refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  ranges, 
and  other  Federally-owned  property  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary." 

"The  specific  question  asked  by  the  United 
States  PUh  and  Wll^Ufe  Service  Is: 

"  'Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have 
the  authority  to  promulgate  regulations 
which  control  the  hunting  and  fishing  activ- 
ities of  the  general  public  on  land  within  the 
refuge  system,  when  such  regulations  are 
more  restrictive  than  State  flsh  and  game 
laws?' 

"This  question,  as  submitted  to  the  Solici- 
tor, grew  out  of  the  position  taken  by  various 
State  flsh  and  game  departments  and  the 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. As  set  forth  In  the  Solicitor's 
opinion,  this  position  is: 

"  "That  the  Secretary  may  issue  only  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations  for  resident  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  that  Incorporate  completely 
State  law.  because  all  resident  species  of  wild- 
life, other  than  migratory  birds,  are  subject 
to  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  States  have  some 
semblance  of  title  to  the  resident  species  of 
wildlife.' 


"The  Solicitor  affirmatively  answered  the 
specific  question  asked  by  the  United  States 
Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  concluded  : 

"  'It  Is  our  conclusion  that  the  Secretary 
has  ample  legal  authority  to  make  hunting 
and  fishing  regulations  for  particular  areas 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
that  prohibit  activities  authorized  and  per- 
mitted by  State  law.  The  regulation  of  the 
wildlife  populations  on  Federally-owned  land 
Is  an  appropriate  and  necessary  function  of 
the  Federal  government  when  the  regula- 
tions are  designed  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
wildlife  as  well  as  the  land." 

'But  the  most  ominous  contention  made  by 
the  Solicitor  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
all-lncluslve  statement  (page  5)  of  his 
opinion : 

"'  'Prom  the  foregoing  authorities  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  United  Sutes  canstitutlon- 
ally  empowered  as  it  is,  may  gain  a  proprie- 
tary Interest  in  land  within  a  State  and.  in 
the  exercise  of  this  proprietary  interest,  has 
constitutional  power  to  enact  laws  and  regu- 
lations controlling  and  protecting  that  land. 
Including  the  persons.  Inanimate  articles  of 
value,  and  resident  species  of  wildlife  situ- 
ated on  such  land,  and  that  this  authority  i.s 
superior  to  that  of  a  State.' 

"It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  legal 
committee  of  the  International  .Association 
of  Game,  Flsh  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners that  the  Solicitor's  opinion  Is 
erroneous. 


"11.    EFFECT  or  solicitor's   OPINIO.N    ON    STATES' 
CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS 

"If  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  prevails,  the 
States  will  suffer  serious  consequences  with 
respect  to  their  conservation  programs  A 
tabulation  annexed  hereto  indicates  the  ex- 
tensive ownership  of  lands  by  the  Federal 
government  within  the  States'  If  the  courts 
uphold  the  sweeping  contention  made  in  the 
Solicitor's  opinion,  the  States  would  lose 
their  regulatory  power  over  resident  game 
and  flsh  on  Federally-owned  lands  within 
their  Jurisdiction  and  also  a  considerable 
revenue  derived  from  licenses  since  such  li- 
censing power  would  be  displaced  by  Federal 
licensing  structure  as  a  result 

III.     HISTORICAL    DOCTRINE STATE    OWNERSHIP 

OF  GAME  AND  FISH 

"The  historical  dlctrlne  of  ownership  of 
game  and  flsh  by  the  several  States  is  still 
basically  the  law  of  the  land,  as  decided  in 
Geer  v.  Connecticut,  161  US.  519  (1896). 

"It  must  be  conceded  In  this  day  that 
whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  as  to  the 
ownership  of  game  and  flsh  by  the  several 
States,  that  doubt?  was  finally  put  at  rest 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  Geer  case.  The  Issue  here  was 
whether  a  statute  passed  by  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  prohibiting  the  transporta- 
tion of  game  outside  State  boundaries 
violated  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  went  to  great 
lengths  researching  the  law  which  had  been 
extant  in  many  countries  and  through  sev- 
eral centuries  of  history.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  States  had  inherited  from  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  England  all  the  rights, 
both  of  property  and  sovereignty,  which  were 
exercised  in  England  over  game  and  fish 
"In  the  majority  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
White,  this  transfer  of  soverelgntv  and 
proprietary  right  over  game  and  fish  is  suc- 
cinctly stated : 

"  Undoubtedly  this  attribute  of  govern- 
ment to  control  the  taking  of  animals  ferar 
naturae,  which  was  thus  recognized  and 
enforced  by  the  common  law  of  England,  was 
vested  In  the  colonial  governments,  where 
not  denied  by  their  charters,  or  in  conflict 
with  grants  of  the  royal  prerogative  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  power  which  the 
colonies  thus  possessed  passed  to  the  States 
with  the  separation  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  remains  in  them  at  the  present  day, 
in  so  far  as  its  exercise  may  be  not  Incom- 
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patlble  wuh,  or  res'.raJned  by  the  rights 
conveyed  to  the  Feder*!  government  by  the 
Constitution 

In  discussing  the  Issue  Involved,  namely, 
whether  a  State  violated  the  Commerce 
Clause  in  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
game  jutslde  Us  borders  Mr  Justice  White 
niaUe   the  following  snlient  otwervations 

■    The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  principles 
upon   whlcn   alone  rests   the  right  of  an   in- 
dividual to  acquire  a  qualified    Avnershlp  in 
game    and   the  power  of   the  State,  deduced 
therefrom,  to  ccntrol  such  ownership  for  the 
common    bene^t.    clearly    demonstrates    the 
validity  of   the  statute  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut nere   in   controversy     The   sole   con- 
sequence   of    the    provision    forbidding    the 
tr.insportation    of    game     killed    within    the 
State,  beyond  the  Stale    la  to  confine  the  use 
of  such  game  to  thoee  who  own  it.  tne  peo- 
ple of   that  State    The   propoaitlon  that   the 
State*may  not  forbid  carrying  it  beyond  her 
limits    Involves,     therefore,     tne     CMiitentlon 
that  a  State  cannot  allow  its  own  people  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  property  be- 
longing to  them  In  common,  without  at  the 
same   time  permitting   the   citizens  of  other 
States  to  partlc.pate  m   that  which   they  do 
not  own    It  v^as  said  in  the  discussion  at  bar, 
although  It  be  conceded  that  the  State  has  an 
absolute    ri^ht   to   control    and    regulate    the 
k,lUlng  of  gaino  a&  its  judgment  det^ns  best  In 
tne   interest    ii   its  pe».)pie    inasmuch   as   tiie 
Suite    has   hero   chosen    to   allow    the   people 
within  her  borders  to  take  game,  to  dispose 
of  it.  and  thuj  cause  it  to  become  an  object 
of  State   commerce,   as  a  resulting   necessity 
such  property  has  become  the  subject  of  in- 
terstate c<jmmerce  and  Is  nence  controlled  by 
the   provisions  of  article   1    section  8.  of  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   States.    But   the 
errors     which     this     argument     invcjlves    .ire 
manifest    It  presupposes  that  where  the  kill- 
ing of  game  and  Its  sale  within  the  State  Is 
allowed     that   it    thereby   becomes   commerce 
In  the  legal  meaning  of  that  word    In  view  'it 
the  authJrtty  of  the  State  to  affix  conditions 
to  the  killing  and  sale  of  game,  predicated  is 
this    power   on    the   peculiar   nature   of   such 
property  and  its  common  ownership  by  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  conuiierce  is  created  by  an  author- 
ity given  by  a  State  to  reduce  game  within  its 
borders  to  p<.ssession.  provided  such  game  be 
not  taken,  when  killed  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion   of    the   State    The   common    ownership 
imports    the    right    to    keep    the    property,    if 
the   sovereign   so   chooses,   always   within   its 
Jurisdiction  for  every  purpose    Hie  qualifica- 
tion which  forbids  Itj  removal  from  the  State 
necessarily  entered  into  and   formed  part    if 
every    transaction    on    the    subject,    and    de- 
prived   the    mer>»   sale   or   e.tchange   of   these 
articles  of   that  element  of   freedom  of  con- 
tract and  of  ful'  ownership  which  is  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  commerce    Parsing    how- 
ever   as  we  do.  the  decision  of  th.s  question, 
and  granting  that  the  dealing  in  game  killed 
vnthln    the    State     under    '.he    provision    in 
question,  created  internal  Stat«  commerce,  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  internal  commerce 
became  necessarily  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
terstate Commerce    and  therefore  under  the 
control    of    the    Cojiautution    of    the    United 
States    The  distinction  between  Internal  and 
external  commen-e  and  interstate  commerce 
Is  marked,   and   has   always   been   recognized 
by  this  court  ' 

■  That  the  United  Statt-s  government  Is  not 
the  owner  of  game  and  fish,  despite  Its  su- 
perior treaty-making  p<jwer  was  decided  in 
Sukman  v  Unit-'d  Stati-i  il950i  184  F  2d 
616  In  tnls  case,  plaintiff  landowners  located 
adjacent  to  a  game  preserve  brought  action 
under  tie  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  recover 
damages  to  their  crops  claimed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  migratory  waterfowl  The  land- 
owners alleged  that  the  United  States  by 
having  wild  geese  In  Its  ptissesslon  and  con- 
trol is  responsible  for  any  depredations  which 
such  geese  may  commit    and  that  the  United 


Stat«8.  when  ge«se  are  in  this  country,  is 
the  owner  of  said  geese,  or  la  trustee  lor  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  the  treatlae  gov- 
erning these  mlgrat<:>ry  birds,  and  by  reason 
of  said  trust  owes  the  duty  to  protect  .nno- 
cent  persons  from  damage  which  they  may 
cause. 

As  to  the  ownership  claim,  the  Court  said 
'  In  the  oral  argument  before  this  court 
plalntlrts  counsel  insisted  that  the  United 
States  government  was  the  owner  of  the  wild 
geese,  at  least  while  they  were  within  the 
geijgraphlcal  confines  of  this  nation  If  coun- 
sel s  theory  Is  correct,  presumably  as  such 
geese  passed  the  Canadian  boundary  on  their 
n.)rtherii  night,  and  the  Rio  Grande  River  if 
they  rtew  that  lar  south,  their  ownership 
passed  then  to  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  Mexico  respectively  Plaintiffs  theory  as 
to  the  ownership  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
which  have  not  been  reduced  to  possession  is 
without  merit  and  cannot  be  sustained  •  •  • 
The  United  States,  ccm.vtdfrcri  as  a  pniatf' 
per  ton  did  nut  have  any  ownership  control 
or  possesslun  of  these  wild  geese  which  im- 
posed   liability    for    their    trespasses     •     •     •■ 

rv       us      SUPREME     C01;RT     DEClSliiNS     .MODIFY- 
ING   STATE    OWNERSHIP    DOCTRINE 

The  doctrine  of  State  ownership  of  game 
and  fish  has  been  only  slightly  modified  by 
the  United  State's  Supreme  Court  in  three 
cases    These  are 

■  (11  Mt.tsouri  V  Holland.  252  US  416  1 64 
L  Ed  641 1,  held  that  the  tre;ity-maklng 
power  of  the  United  .States  is  supreme  and 
thus  the  MlgraUiry  Bird  Treaty  .ind  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  lYeatv  Act  passed  pursuant 
thereto  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land 
Previously  there  had  been  an  act  of  Con- 
gress regulating  migratory  birds  which 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  Unitfd 
Slates  V  SUauier  2\4  Fed  154.  and  United 
States  v  MrCuUagU  221  Fed  288  This  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  concept  that  the  States 
owned  migratory  birds  and  that  they  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  exercise 
of  p<3wer  However,  since  the  treaty-making 
power  vested  in  the  United  States  is  part  of 
the  .Supremacy  Clause  the  Supreme  Court 
speaking  through  Justice  Holmes  held  that  a 
treaty  un  the  subject  of  mlgrBlf)ry  birds  su- 
pervenes all  Federal  .md  State  constitutions 
and  laws  and  creates  rights  superior  to  those 
previously  exercised  either  by  the  States  or 
their  citizens  There  Is  nothing  in  this  deci- 
sion which  otherwise  negates  the  holding  In 
the  Grcr  case  that  the  States  are  owners  of 
resident  game  and   fish 

'■i2i  roomer  v  Witif/;,  334  US  385,  1 92 
L  Ed  14601  held  that  when  a  State  permlt.s 
.ind  encourages  flsh  to  enter  the  stream  of 
Interstate  commerce.  It  cannot  discriminate 
by  imposing  licensing  fees  and  taxes  m  non- 
residents greater  than  thuse  imposed  nn  res- 
idents This  case  Involved  the  constitution- 
ality of  South  Carolina  statutes  governing 
commercial  shrimp  fishing  m  the  three-mile 
maritime  tielt  off  the  coast  if  that  State 
The  statutes  m  question  permitted  trans- 
portation of  shrimp  out  of  South  Carolina 
but  imposed  a  tax  considerably  higher  than 
that  paid  bv  a  resident  of  the  State  They 
also  Imposed  a  fee  on  the  shrimp  boat— «25 
If  owned  by  a  resident,  and  ♦2500  If  owned 
by  a  non-resident 

"Chief  Justice  Vinson  In  distinguishing  thl.s 
situation  from  that  in  MrCready  v  Virqinia 
94  U  S  391  1 24  L  Ed  248)  pointed  out  that 
the  McCready  case  related  to  a  non-migratory 
fish  species  It  was  also  observed  In  the  opin- 
ion that  although  the  Oeer  case  involved  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
game  out  of  the  Slate,  these  statutes  of 
South  Carolina  nut  x^nly  permitted  the 
shrimp  to  be  placed  In  Interstate  commerce 
but  even  encouraged  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  to  do  .so 

In    applying    the    Commerce    Clause    the 
Court  said  (  p  402  » 

■  The  whole  ownership  the<jry.   In  fact.  Is 
now  i^enerally  regarded  as  but  a  fiction  ex- 


pressive In  legal  shorthand  of  the  impor- 
tance to  Its  people  that  a  State  have  power 
to  preserve  and  regulate  the  exploitation  of 
an  Important  resource  And  there  Is  no  neces- 
sary conflict  between  that  vital  policy  con- 
sideration and  the  constitutional  command 
that  the  Slate  exercise  that  power,  like  Us 
other  powers  so  as  not  to  discriminate  with- 
out reason  against  citizens  of  other  States  ' 

"Thus  the  fullest  Import  of  this  decision  Is 
that  even  though  a  State  may  have  plenary 
authority  over  Its  game  and  fish,  it  cannot 
avoid  c>r  circumvent  the  command  of  the 
Commerce  Clause  when  It  permits  Its  game 
and  fish  to  be  placed  In  the  stream  of  inter- 
^tate   conunerce 

'  i3i  To Vo^a.</i I  v  Fish  and  Game  Commi.s- 
sion,  334  US  410,  (92  L  Bd  14781.  held  that 
a  Slate  could  not  discriminate  In  the  grant- 
ing of  fishing  licenses  as  between  aliens  and 
citizens  since  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
the  power  to  regulate  the  activities  of  aliens 
Is  vested  In  the  Congress 

"Torao  Takahashl.  an  alien  of  Japanese 
origin,  was  denied  a  license  to  engage  In 
commercial  fishing  In  the  coastal  waters  of 
the  State  of  California  under  a  statute  passed 
in  1943  prohibiting  the  Issuance  of  such  U- 
cen>es  to  aliens  Ineligible  for  United  States 
citizenship  Japanese  fell  within  the  class 
Having  been  denied  a  license.  Takahashl  filed 
an  iction  in  tnandamus  m  the  State  court  to 
compel  the  Commission  to  Issue  him  a  li- 
cense The  Supreme  Court  of  California,  30 
Cal  (2d I  719  185  P  (2d)  805.  validated  the 
statute  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Califor- 
nia had  a  proprietary  Interest  in  the  flsh 
found  111  the  three-nvlle  belt  and  thus  could 
bar  aliens  from  participating  In  the  taking 
of  this  species  of  State  property 

"Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority  opin- 
ion, referred  to  Truax  v  Raich.  239  US  33. 
wfilch  Involved  the  validity  of  an  Arizona 
law  militating  against  employers  hiring  alien 
employees  He  stated 

•  This  court,  in  upholding  Raich's  conten- 
tion that  the  Arizona  lav^'  was  invalid,  de- 
clared that  Raich,  having  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted into  the  country  under  federal  law, 
had  a  federal  privilege  to  enter  and  abide 
in  any  Slate  In  the  Union"  and  thereafter 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  enjoy 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
m  which  he  abided;  that  this  privilege  to 
enter  In  and  abide  In  any  state  carried  with 
It  the  right  to  work  for  a  living  In  the  com- 
mon occupations  of  the  community."  a  de- 
nial of  which  right  would  make  of  the 
Amendment    a  barren  form  of  words  "  ' 

The  holding  in  this  case  of  course  must 
be  limited  tu  the  Issue  involved,  namely, 
whether  a  State  can  discriminate  against  an 
alien  who  apparently  was  making  his  Uvell- 
hiK>d  from  fishing  In  the  waters  of  that  Stale. 
The  holding  merely  Is  to  the  effect  that  even 
'hough  the  State  may  have  plenary  authority 
over  Its  resources  such  as  game  and  flsh.  It 
cannot  In  the  exercise  of  that  authority  deny 
aliens  the  same  rights  that  It  accords  to  Its 
citizens  because  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion the  rights  and  Immunities  of  aliens  Is 
a  subject  which  has  been  vested  In  the 
Congress 

"This  again  In  no  way  upset  or  militated 
against  the  basic  doctrine  that  the  States 
not  only  are  the  owners  of  but  exercise  [)len- 
ary  authority  over  game  and  fish  located 
within  their  boundaries 

■Consequently.  It  Is  still  the  law  of  the 
land  as  can  be  garnered  from  decisions  of 
both  State  and  Federal  courts  that  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  ownership  of  the  land  lUelf.  the 
Stales  still  possess  the  primary  proprietary 
and  s<j.erelgn  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  resident  games  and  flsh  within  their 
respective  boundaries 

"V      ANALYSIS    OF    SOLICITOR'S    OPINION 

'A    Bases    of    Solicitor's    contention 
The  Solicitor   premises  Federal  power  In 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  to  make  the  limited  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations  here  specified  upon: 

"1.  Article  IV,  Sec.  3,  clause  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  which  provides: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property    belonging    to    the    United    States 

•      •       •    • 

"2.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  acquire  lands  within  a  State  by 
eminent  domain  for  purposes  within  the 
ambit  of  Its  constitutional  powers. 

3  Article  VX,  clause  2  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  provides: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  •  •  *,' 

■4  The  sovereign  proprietary  Interest  of 
the  United  States  as  a  landowner. 

"Based  upon  the  cases  cited,  the  Solicitor 
concludes: 

"••  •  'It  Is  apparent  that  the  United 
Stetes  constitutionally  empowered  as  It  is, 
may  gain  a  proprietary  Interest  In  land 
within  a  State  and,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
proprietary  mterest.  has  constitutional  power 
to  enact  laws  and  regulations  controlling 
and  protecting  that  land.  Including  •  •  • 
resident  species  of  wildlife  situated  on  such 
land,  and  that  this  authority  Is  superior  to 
that  of  a  state.' 


"B.  Analysis  of  cases  cited  by  Solicitor 
"It  is  the  purpose  here  to  analyze  critically 
the  cases  cited  In  the  Solicitor's  opinion   as 
well   as   others,    to   test   the   validity   of  the 
Solicitors  Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral power  under  Art.  IV,  Sec.  3,  clause  2  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  Include  the  reg- 
ulation   by    the    United    States    of    resident 
bpecles  of  game  upon  Federally-owned  lands. 
None  of  the  cases  cited  expressly  support 
the  Solicitor's  broad  conclusion. 
"1,  Hunt  v.  United  States.  278.  U.S.  96  (1928) 
"This  case  Involves  the  killing  of  deer  on 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Game  Preserve 
by  the  District  Forester  under  the  direction 
of    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture.    It    arose 
because    officers    of    the    State    of    Arizona 
threatened  to  arrest  and  prosecute  any  per- 
son attempting  to  kill  or  possess  or  trans- 
port such  deer  for  violation  of  the  game  laws 
of  Arizona.  Three  persons  who  had  killed  deer 
under    the   authority   of   the   United   States 
officials    were    arrested.    The    United    States 
brought  suit  against  the  Governor  and  Game 
Warden   of   the  State  of  Arizona  to  enjoin 
them  from  continuing  or  threatening  such 
proceedings.   Prom   a   lower   court  decree  in 
favor   of    the    United    States,    the    Governor 
and  Game   Warden   appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

"The  Kalbab  National  Forest  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Game  Preserve  cov- 
ered practically  the  same  area  In  the  State  of 
Arizona  They  were  created  bv  proclamations 
of  the  President  under  authority  of  Con- 
gress, 

"The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the  evi- 
dence made  clear  that  the  deer  had  injured 
the  lands  In  the  reserves  by  overbrowslng 
upon  and  killing  young  trees,  shrubs,  bushes 
and  forage  plants:  that  thousands  of  deer 
had  died  because  of  insufficient  forage;  and 
that  the  direction  given  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  kill  large  numbers  of  the  deer 
and  ship  the  carcasses  outside  the  reserve 
limits  was  necessary  to  protect  from  Injury 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
reserve  The  Court  specifically  mentioned 
the  fact  that  observance  of  the  State  game 
laws  would  have  so  restricted  the  number 
of  deer  to  be  killed  as  to  render  futile  the 
attempt  fo  protect  the  reserves.'  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

"The  Court  said: 

•  The  direction  given  by  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  was  within  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  And  the 
power  of  the  United  SUtes  to  thus  protect 
Its  lands  and  property  does  not  admit  of 
doubt  (Citing  the  Camfleld  case,  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  case,  the  McKelvey  case 
and  the  Alford  case),  the  game  laws  or  any 
other  statute  of  the  slate  tu  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

"The  Supreme  Court  did  not  disturb  or  re- 
view a  provision  in  the  decree  of  the  lower 
court  that  It  'should  not  be  construed  to  per- 
mit the  licensing  of  hunters  to  kill  deer 
within  the  reserve  in  violation  of  the  state 
game  laws'  The  decree  of  the  lower  court 
was  modified  by  requiring  all  carcasses  of 
deer  and  parts  shipped  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reserves  to  be  marked  to  show 
that  the  deer  were  killed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  officials  within  the  limits 
of  the  reserves, 

"2.  Camfield  v.  United  States,  167  US  518 
(1897) 
■Before  analyzing  the  portion  of  the  Solici- 
tor's opinion  which  touches  upon  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  Congress  to  acquire, 
presumably  without  cession,  the  lands  with- 
in the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  for 
the  various  purposes  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. (1)  we  shall  examine  the  early  .,nd 
often  cited  case  of  Camfield  v.  United  State.s 
167  U.S. .518  (1897),  from  which  the  Solici- 
tor has  quoted  as  follows: 
V  (1)  The  portion  of  the  opinion  referred  to 
is  that  which  reads:  'There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  acquire 
lands  within  a  State  for  purposes  vvithln  the 
ambit  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and  that 
it  may  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Fort  Leavenuorth  R.R  v  heme 
114  U.S.  525.  531  (1885),  In  the  exercise  of 
this  power  the  United  States  has  acquired 
land  for  many  purposes.  Including  wildlife 
refuges,  game  ranges,  preserves,  parks,  and 
reservations,  to  name  a  few. 

"  'The  general  Government  doubtless  has  a 
power  orer  its  oun  property  analogous  to  the 
police  power  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  go  in  the  exercise  of 
such  power  Is  measured  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case.'  (Emphasis  supplied) 

"This  quotation,  while  accurate,  is  taken 
out  of  context  and  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  Court's  own  word  of  limitation 
contained  in  that  opinion. 

"The  Camfield  case  Involved  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  an  act  of  Congress 
to  prevent  unlawful  occupancy  of  public 
lands  by  making  unlawful  all  fencing  of 
public  lands  by  persons  having  no  claim  of 
title.  Defendants  had  fenced  their  own  alter- 
nate odd  numbered  sections  of  land  .>o  as  to 
enclose  20.000  acres  of  public  land.  The 
United  States  proceeded  under  this  act  to 
compel  defendants  to  remove  their  fences. 
With  respect  to  public  domain  land  the 
Court  there  said: 

"  'While  the  lands  In  question  are  all  within 
the  state  of  Colorado,  the  Government  has 
with  respect  to  its  own  lands,  the  rights  of  an 
ordinary  proprietor,  to  maintain  Its  posses- 
sion and  to  prosecute  trespassers  It  mav  deal 
with  such  lands  precisely  as  a  private"  indi- 
vidual may  deal  with  his  farming  properly 
It  may  sell  or  withhold  from  sale.  It  may 
grant  them  in  aid  of  railways  or  other  public 
enterprises.  It  may  open  them  to  preemption 
or  homestead  settlement  but  it  would  be 
recreant  to  its  duties  as  a  trustee  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  permit  any 
individual  or  private  corporation  to  monopo- 
lize them  for  private  gain,  and  thereby  prac- 
tically drive  intending  .settlers  from  the  mar- 
ket. •  •  ••  (Emphasis  supplied) 

"The  Court  there  held  the  statute  before  it 
applicable  to  defendants'  lands,  and  said : 

"  'Considering  the  obvious  purposes  of  this 
structure  ( fencing  the  specific  odd  numbered 
sections)  and  the  necessities  at  preventing 
the  Inclosure  of  public  lands,  we  think  the 
fence  Is  clearly  a   nuisance,  and   that  It   is 
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within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  order  its  abatement,  notwithstanding  such 
action  may  involve  an  entry  upon  the  lands 
of  a  private  mdniduul.  The  government 
doubtless  has  a  power  over  u&  own  property 
analogous  to  the  police  power  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  extent  it  m^y  go  m  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  is  measured  bv  the  exigen- 
cies o!  the  particular  ca.se  If  u  be  jound  nec- 
a-sary  for  the  protecnon  uf  the  public,  or  uf 
intending  settlers,  to  foibid  all  mclosures  of 
public  lands,  the  government  may  do  io, 
though  the  alternate  sections  ol  private  lands' 
are  thereby  rendered  less  available  lor  pas- 
turage,  •    •    • 

"  'While  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that 
Congress  has  the  unlimited  power  to' legis- 
late against  nuisances  within  a  slate,  wh.ch 
it  would  have  within  a  territory,  we  do  not 
think  the  admission  of  a  terrltJry  as  a  state 
deprives  it  of  the  power  of  legislating  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  lands,  though  it  may 
thereby  involve  the  exercise  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  the  police  power,  ^o  long  as 
such  pouer  IS  directed  sohlv  to  its  oun  pro- 
tection. A  different  rule  would  place  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  ol  state  legislation. 
(Emphasis   supplied  i 

"3,      Utah    Pouer    and    Liglit    Co     v.    United 
States  243  US  389  i  1917) 
"The   Solicitor  quotes   the  following   from 
the  Utah   Pouer  and  Light  Co    case- 

■  True,  for  many  purposes  a  State  has 
civil  and  criminal  jurisaiction  over  lands 
within  its  limits  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  Jurisdiction  does  not  extend 
to  any  matter  that  is  not  consistent  u-.th 
full  power  m  the  United  States  to  protect  Us 
lands,  to  control  tlieir  use.  and  to  pre.^cribe  m 
w-hat  manner  others  may  acquire  rights  in 
them.'    (Emphasis  supplied  j 

"From  this  quotation  the  Solicitor  seems  to 
read  into  that  case  a  determination  that  the 
ownership  of  land  by  the  United  States  car- 
ries with  it  plenary  power  to  control  the  use 
of  its  land  •  There  is  the  implication  that 
this  power  extends  to  establishing  a  refuge 
for  game  other  than  such  as  is  the  subject  of 
treaty.  (2)  It  Is  submitted  that  this  case 
must  be  read  within  the  framework  of  the 
facts  and  claims  of  the  parties 

"(2)  See  US,  Attorney  General  Opinion. 
Vol,  XXIII.  page  589  (Nov  29,  1901  i  attached 
hereto 

"The  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co  case  in- 
volved suits  brought  by  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  the  continued  occupancy  and  use 
without  permission,  of  certain  lands  in  forest 
reservations  in  Utah  as  sites  for  works  em- 
ployed in  generating  electric  power  Almost 
all  of  the  lands  in  the  reservation  belonged  to 
the  United  Stales  and  before  reservation  by 
executive  order  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Congress  were  public  lands  subject  to  dis- 
posal under  the  general  land  laws, 

■The  defendants  (among  them  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company)  contended  that 
their  claims  to  the  right  to  occupy  such  land 
must  be  tested  by  the  laws  of  the  Sme  m 
which  the  lands  were  situated  rather  than  bv 
legislation  of  Congress 

"Defendants  also  claimed  that  some  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Congressional  act  em- 
powering the  Secretary  to  make  general  reg- 
ulations to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way 
through  public  lands,  forest  reservations  and 
others  go  beyond  what  is  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  are  unconstitutional,  unauthorized  and 
unreasonable. 

"To  this  the  Court  said: 
"  'If  any  of  the  regulations  go  bevond  what 
Congress  can  authorize,  or  bevond  what  Is 
authorized,  those  regulations  are  void  and 
may  be  disregarded;  but  not  so  of  such  as 
are  thought  merely  to  be  illiberal,  inequit- 
able, or  not  conducive  to  the  best  results  • 
"It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  sup- 
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portad  only  ttae  poaiUon  of  the  government 
tb*t  under  Con(reaalon«i  authorisation  it 
bad  the  eon«Ututlon*l  power  to  protect  gov- 
enunent  land*  agalnat  treapaaa  and  injury 
ThU  la  the  right  of  every  property  owner 
whether  public  or  private  There  la  no  lupport 
in  thla  caae  (or  the  unfounded  propoalllon 
In  the  3oUcltor'»  opinion  that  thla  holding 
accorda  to  the  United  Statea  government 
rtghta  In  the  game  and  &ah  on  luch  lands- 
rlghu  which  belong  to  the  Statea  and  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  mere  ownership 
or  landa  even  by  the  United  States 
"4  United  States  v  Alford.  374  U  S  284  2«" 
(  1037) 
The  Solicitor  haa  made  the  following 
statement,  citing  In  support  thereof  the  cases 
of  United  States  v  Alford  and  Cam/leUt  v 
United  States,  supra 

•  The  authority  of  Che  proprietary  interest 
is  so  subatanllal  that  it  hae  b<»*n  prit«fcted 
by  holding  enforceable  Congressional  »tatut«s 
forbidding  the  acu  on  land  adjoining  Ped- 
erally-owned  lands  that  might  endanger  the 
latter 

Although  this  statement  may  ^  tr-ie. 
nevertheleas  the  Alford  c^ae  falls  tf)  siipp<3rt 
the  proposition  that  by  mere  ownership  .f 
lands  with  lis  concomitant  right  Uj  protect 
»\Kh  lands  against  Injury  the  government 
of  the  Unfled  states  ipso  facto  became  the 
reyuiatory  'i^wner  of  resident  game  and  fish 
5  cnallc  v  United  Statey  U4  P  -'d  i07  4th 
Clr  .    1940  . 

The  Solicitor  s  opinion  concludes  with  the 
following  declaration 

•  The  basic  constitutional  authority  apper- 
taining U)  the  proprietary  Interest  in  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  hai  sustained 
the  killing  of  game  >n  Pederally-owned  land 
by  Pederai  officials  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority  although  acting  In 
violation  of  the  game  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  land  was  located  Hunt  v  United 
States  278  US  96  .1928i  Chalk  v  Un.tfd 
States     114  P  2d  207    i4th   Clr      1940 

■  Prom  the  foregoing  authorities  it  is  ap- 
piren:  th»t  the  I'nlted  States  contltntlon- 
ally  empowered  aa  It  Is  may  gain  a  proprie- 
tary Interest  In  land  within  a  State  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  proprietary  Interest  has 
constitutional  power  to  enact  laws  and  reg- 
ulation* controlling  and  protecting  that  land. 
including  the  persons  inanimate  articles  of 
value,  and  '•'ftdf^:  rpecies  of  w\ldUre  nfu- 
ated  on  such  land,  and  that  this  authority  is 
superior  to  that  of  a  State  ' 

We  totally  disagree  with  these  broad  and 
unqualified  conclusions  and  we  iubmlt  the 
cases  cited  do  not  support  them 

The  Hunt  case  did  not  decide  that  there 
was  Constitutional  power  under  Art  IV  to 
regulate  and  protect  game  a.<  a  pa't  of  the 
land  in  the  exercise  of  Pederai  power  to  pro- 
tect the  land  and  prop>erty  thereon 

■  The  Chalk  case  planted  decision  on  two 
grounds,  namely  the  protection  of  forest 
land  Itself  from  damage  by  an  overabundance 
of  game#wlthout  sufflclent  pasturage  and 
upon  cession  jf  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  wild  game  on   the  game  preserve 

The  Chal'i  case  was  a  suit  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  the  Commissioner  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Slate  ofBcials  under  his  direction 
and  supervision  Co  enjoin  and  restrain  them 
from  enforcing  state-wide  game  laws  respect- 
ing game  birds  and  ftsh  on  lands  of  the 
United  States  known  as  Pls>?ah  National 
Porest  and  Che  Plagah  National  Game  Pre- 
serve 

"The  case  arose  out  of  a  determination  by 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  the  deer  herd  in  the  Game  Preserve  was 
damaging  and  injuring  the  land  and  forest 
and  authorizing  the  diminishing  of  the  herd 
by  hunting  and  trapping  under  conditions  a* 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  might  And 
necessary 

•On  authority  of  Hunt  v     United   States. 


•upra.  the  Court  held  that  the  United  States 
had  the  undoubted  right  to  protect  its  landa 
and  property  from  severe  dama^fe  But  the 
controlling  larue  upon  whlcJi  the  Court 
planted  lu  decision  was  that  the  land  con- 
stituting: the  national  foreet  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  uifh  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  that 
there  had  t>een  a  cession  of  ejclusite  juris- 
diction over  the  control  of  wildlife  in  the 
Pugah  Oame  Preserve  by  Sorth  Carolina  to 
the  United  States  under  a  1915  act  of  the 
Sorth  Carolina  legislature  i3)  which  was 
accepted  by  aubesquent  aniendments  to  the 
Weeks  Act  under  which  the  game  preserve 
was  established  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
NaUonal  Poreet    :  4  i 

(3 1  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of  the 
State  at  North  Carolina  ro  the  making  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  under 
Its  authority  of  all  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pederai  Gov- 
ernment may  be  needful  In  respect  to  game 
animals,  game  and  non-game  birds  and  Ash 
on  lands  and  in  or  on  the  waters  thereon, 
acquired  by  the  Pederai  Government  In  the 
western  part  of  North  Carolina  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  navigability  of  navigable 
rivers 

'i4.  The  amendment  prohibited  the  taking 
of  wildlife  on  such  Preserves  except  under 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretly 
of  Agriculture 

"Concerning  this  pxiwer  the  Court  stated 
■  In  addition  tn  the  inherent  power  of  the 
Government  U)  protect  lU  property  we  have 
the  [X)wer  expressly  ceded  to  the  plaintiff  by 
the  State  c)f  North  Carolina  in  the  Act  of 
1915  •  *  •  In  this  Act  the  .state  ceded  ex- 
clusive Jurlsdlcuon  over  the  control  of  wild- 
life in  the  Plsftah  Game  Preserve  to  the  Ped- 
erai Government  and  such  cession  of  juris- 
diction for  a  limited  purp<»e  is  exclusive  as 
to  ihat  purpose  while  not  nei'essHTlly  a  ces- 
sion of  the  right  to  legislate  for  all  pur- 
poses   •  •  • 

The  State  of  Sorth  Carolina  'larinj? 
granted  :o  the  plaintifj  ezclusiie  jurisdiction 
oier  the  wild  lite  in  the  Game  Preserve,  the 
State  could  not.  by  the  passage  of  any  Gen- 
cal  Garne  Law  in  ony  way  affect  the  right 
oi  fie  plaintiff  under  the  cession'  i  Empha- 
sis supplied  I 

.Again  we  suy  that  these  decisions  m  no 
manner  support  the  magisterial  but  tenuous 
propositions  and  conclusions  of  the  Solicitor 
that  the  United  States  goverrunent  as  the  re- 
sult of  mere  ownership  of  lands  thereby  ac- 
quires regulatory  power  over  resident  game 
and  ash  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  State  In 
which  the  lands  are  located 

VI-- BASIC     FALLACY     OF    SOLICITOa'S    OPINION 

Failure  to  recognize  the  rule  governing 
determination  of  rights  accruing  to  the 
United  States  out  of  ownership  of  property 
mot  public  domain  land,  but  property  ac- 
quired by  purchase  or  condemnation) 

The  fallacy  of  the  Solicitors  broad  and 
sweeping  conclusions  stems  from  his  failure 
to  recognize  the  elementary  premise  that  the 
United  States,  despite  Its  awesome  sover- 
eignty in  purchasing  or  acquiring  lands  In 
the  -teveral  States  secures  only  those  muni- 
ments of  title  possessed  by  the  owner  in  the 
role  of  seller 

Coiicededly  under  the  la*  of  every  State, 
the  prior  private  owner  did  not  own  any 
rights  In  the  game  and  fish  found  on  such 
land.s  as  against  the  Slate  or  at  m<3st  he  had 
a  very  limited  and  qualifle<l  right  In  the 
game  and  fish  Bv  purchasing  or  acquiring 
lands  from  such  prior  private  owner,  the 
United  States  did  not  and  could  not  secure 
the  proprietary  and  sovereign  rights  which 
the  State  poasessed  in  the  resident  game  and 
ash  involved 

That  the  United  States  government  m 
acquiring  land  in  the  several  Slates  gets  only 
such  rights  therein  as  are  prescribed  by 
Stale  law  is  a  proposition  well  supported  by 


many  court  decisions.  Among  tbeae  decUlona 
are  the  following 

■•(1)  United  States  v.  Fallbrook  Public 
Utility  District.  165.  T.  Supp  808  (1958):  In 
this  case  the  United  States  sought  to  claim 
certain  water  right*  arising  out  of  govern- 
ment ownership  of  lands  In  California  by  rea- 
son of  Its  sovereign  status  in  spite  of  Its 
prior  stipulation  disclaiming  that  for  such 
reason  It  had  rlghu  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  a  person  not  a  sovereign  would 
have,  standing  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  ' 

The  District  Court  in  ruling  on  a  pre-trial 
motion  refused  to  allow  this  claim  and  re- 
stricted the  government's  claim  to  that  made 
stipulation,  which  the  Court  stated  to  be 

•  The  rlghu  to  the  use  of  water  which  the 
United  States  acquired  when  11  purchased 
the  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  Such  rlghu  are 
the  same  rights,  no  more  and  no  less,  than 
the  Rancho  had.  and  hence  the  United  States 
acquired  the  same  rlghU  aa  any  private  party 
who  might  have  purchased  the  Rancho." 

•In  the  memorandum  opinion,  the  Court 
said 

•  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  stipulation 
accords  with  the  laic  In  the  matter  (1)  as 
to  the  rlghu  claimed  by  the  United  States 
and  i2(  that  state  law  controls.  The  stipula- 
tion recognized  well-established  law — that 
when  the  United  States  contracu  or  acquires 
property  within  a  sute.  the  law  of  that  state 
controls  what  rights  in  the  United  States  arise 
therefrom  i  United  States  v.  Burinson.  1950. 
339  US  87.  90.  70  3  Ct  503.  94  L  Ed  875; 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.  v.  United  States, 
1925.  268  U  3  186.  188,  45  3.  Ct  489.  69  L  Ed 
907;  United  States  v  Foi.  1876.  94  US.  315. 
320  24  L  Ed  192;  United  States  v.  Sebo  Oil 
Co  5  Clr  1951  190  P  2d  1003.  1010;  United 
States  v  Williams.  5  Clr  .  1947.  164  P.  2d 
989  993;  Los  Angeles  dt  Salt  Lake  R.  Co.  v. 
UnitPd  States  9  Clr  .  1944.  140  P.  2d  438.  437. 
certiorari  denied  1944.  332  US  767.  64  S  Ct. 
1264  88  L  Ed  1586;  Werner  v.  United  States 
D  S  C  D  Cal  1950.  10  P  R  D  246.  247  All  that 
Mr  Veeder  has  done  Is  to  stipulate  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law  ' 

•  ( 2 1  UmtPd  States  v.  Nebo  Oil  Co.,  190  Fed. 
2d  1003  ( f  95i  I  The  doctrine  that  the  law  of 
the  State  where  United  SUtes  property  is 
located  governs  determination  of  specific 
property  righu  in  such  land  was  upheld  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Sebo  Oil  Co.. 
supra  This  was  a  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  it  was 
the  owner  of  minerals  in  800  acres  of  land  in 
Louisiana  purchased  for  national  forest  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  sale  of  minerals  under  the 
land  under  sututory  prescription.  The 
Louisiana  Stale  Supreme  Court  had  held  a 
subsequent  Louisiana  statute  which  made 
mineral  rights  in  lands  sold  to  the  United 
Slates  subject  to  reservation  or  prior  sale  of 
such  rlghU  Imprescriptible  applicable  to  sales 
made  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act  This  opinion  was  based 
upon  a  holding  that,  under  Louisiana  law. 
laws  of  prescription  are  retrospective  In  op- 
eration The  Pederai  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  It  was  bound  by  the  State  Courts  Inter- 
pretation of  the  subsequent  statute  In  dis- 
posing of  the  United  States'  contention  that 
the  latter  statute  as  construed  was  uncon- 
stitutional as  disposing  of  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  Art  IV. 
Section  3.  CI  2  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  Court  held  that  under  Louisi- 
ana law  the  United  States  acquired  no  vested 
Interest  in  the  minerals  protected  by  the 
Constitution 

■•(31  United  States  v.  Foi  {1876).  94  US. 
.115.  320  In  ihls  case  the  Court  held  that  a 
devise  of  land  in  New  York  to  the  United 
States  *afi  void  under  a  New  York  statute  of 
wills  which  provided  that  a  devise  of  lands 
In  that  State  could  be  made  only  to  natural 
persons  and  to  corporations  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  which  were  authorized 
to  take   by   devise    It  also  held   that  It  was 
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bound  by  the  holding  of  the  New  Tork  Court 
of  Appeals  construing  the  state  statute. 
In  arriving  at  lu  decision,  the  Court  said: 
"  The  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  the 
tenure  of  real  property  within  her  UmlU,  and 
the  modes  of  lU  acquisition  and  transfer,  and 
the  rules  of  lU  descent,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  testamentary  disposition  of  It  may 
be  exercised  by  lu  owners.  Is  undoubted. 
It  Is  an  established  principle  of  law,  every- 
where recognized  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  that  the  disposition  of  immov- 
able property,  tohether  by  deed,  descent,  or 
any  other  mode,  is  exclusively  subject  to  ttie 
government  within  whose  jurisdiction  of  ttie 
property  U  situated.  McCormlck  v.  Sullivan, 
10  Wheat.  202.  The  power  of  the  Stete  In  this 
respect  follows  from  her  sovereignty  within 
her  UmlU.  as  to  all  matters  over  which  Juris- 
diction has  not  been  expressly  or  by  necessary 
Implication  transferred  to  the  INsderal  gov- 
ernment. The  title  and  modes  of  disposition 
of  real  property  within  the  State  whether 
inter  vivos  or  testamentary,  are  not  matters 
placed  under  the  control  of  Federal  author- 
ity. Such  control  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pederai  Oovernment 
was  created,  and  would  seriously  embarrass 
the  landed  IntereeU  of  the  State." 

"The  principle  of  United  States  v.  Foi, 
supra,  was  reaffirmed  In  United  States  v. 
Burnison   (1950),  339  U.S.  87. 

""(4)  United  States  V.  Williams,  5  Cir.  (1947) 
164  Fed.  2d  989.  and  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  9  Cir.  (1944), 
140  Fed.  2d  438:  State  law  controlled  con- 
struction of  the  rlghU  acquired  by  the  United 
States  as  a  purchaser  at  a  Judicial  sale  In 
United  States  v.  Williams,  supra;  and  In 
Los  Angeles  <fe  Salt  Lake  R.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  supra,  a  deed  conveying  California 
land  to  the  United  States  was  Interpreted 
by  California  law 

"'(5)  Werner  v.  United  States,  D.C.S.D. 
Cal.  (1950),  10  F.R.D.  245:  The  Werner  caae 
Involved  a  lease  of  land  In  California  to  the 
United  States.  The  Court  there  said: 

"  'Validity  of  the  lease  and  option  to  re- 
new in  controversy  here  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  derived  therefrom  are  governed 
by  the  law  of  California  where  the  land  Is 
situated  and  the  lease  was  made.  (Cita- 
tions) '. 

"(6)  Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.  v.  United 
States  (1925).  286,  U.S.  186:  It  U  a  basic 
legal  doctrine  that  the  righU  of  the  United 
States  In  lu  property  are  determined  by  the 
same  principles  as  govern  conveyances  be- 
tween Individuals.  Such  was  the  holding  In 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.  v.  United  States. 
supra.  This  case  Involved  rights  in  chattels. 
The  Court  there  said: 

"  "The  contract  Is  to  be  construed  and 
rlghu  of  the  parties  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  same  principle  as 
If  the  contract  were  between  individuals. 
Smoofs  Case,  16  Wall.  36.  47;  Manufacturing 
Co.  v.  United  States,  17  Wall.  592,  596;  United 
States  V.  Smith,  94  U.S.  214,  217.' 

"(7)  United  States  v.  Smith,  94  U.S.  214. 
217:  The  above  doctrine  was  also  delineated 
In  United  States  v.  Smith,  supra,  where  the 
Court  through  Mr.  Justice  Walte  said: 

"  '•  •  •  It  was  decided  In  Smoot's  Case,  15 
Wall.  546.  that  the  principles  which  govern 
Inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
In  respect  to  contracU,  are  equally  applica- 
ble where  the  United  States  Is  a  party.' 

"But  the  Solicitor  attempu  to  overcome 
this  hurdle  by  arrogating  to  the  United 
States  rlghU  and  powers  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  Individual  land  owner  by  stating: 

"  'These  broad  powers  arise  out  of  the  pro- 
prietary Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
control  the  use  of  lu  land  and  they  exceed 
the  powers  of  an  ordinary  land  owner  in  the 
respect  that  the  interest  is  held  by  a  sover- 
eign and  carries  loith  it  enforcement  powers, 
referred    to  as   t>oUce   powers.' 

""It  Is  clear  that  this  statement  of  the 
Solicitor  Is  not  supp>orted  by  the  cases,  above 
cited  and  discussed. 
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"va.  RXOtTLATION  OF  IflGRATORY  SPCCIXS 

"In  United  States  v.  Shauier,  214  Fed 
164,  168,  the  propoaltion  that  the  United 
States  government  had  Inherent  sovereign 
powers  over  migratory  birds  was  rejected 
by  the  courU.  In  this  case  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  c.  145.  37 
Stat,  at  L.  847.  protecting  migratory  birds 
and  game,  was  before  the  District  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas  It  was 
there  contended  by  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  regulate 
migratory  birds  and  game  as  an  implied 
attribute  of  sovereignty  In  which  the  nation- 
al government  haa  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  the  States." 

"The  court  disposed  of  this  contention  as 
follows : 

"'  'A  similar  argviment  was  presented  to  the 
court  In  Kansas  v.  Colorado.  206  U.S..  46.  89,  27 
Sup.  Ct.  655,  664  (51  L.  Ed.  956),  but  held 
untenable.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  speaking  for 
the  court,  disposed  of  It  by  saying: 

But  the  proposition  that  there  are  legis- 
lative powers  affecting  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
which  belong  to,  although  not  expressed  In, 
the  grant  of  powers.  Is  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  doctrine  that  this  Is  a  government  of 
enumerated  p>owers.  That  this  Is  such  a  gov- 
ernment clearly  app>ears  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, Independently  of  the  amendment,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  an  Instrument 
granting  certain  speclBed  things  made  op- 
erative to  grant  other  and  distinct  things. 
This  natural  construction  of  the  original 
body  of  the  Constitution  is  made  absolutely 
certain  by  the  tenth  amendment.  This 
amendment,  which  was  seemingly  adopted 
■with  prescience  of  Just  such  a  contention  as 
the  present,  disclosed  the  wide-spread  fear 
that  the  national  government  might,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare, 
attempt  to  exercise  powers  which  had  not 
been  granted.  With  equal  determination  the 
framers  Intended  that  no  such  assumption 
should  ever  find  Justification  In  the  organic 
act,  and  that.  If  In  the  future  further  powers 
seemed  necessary,  they  should  be  granted  by 
the  people  In  the  manner  they  had  provided 
for  amending  that  act.  •  •  •  Its  principal 
purpose  was  not  the  distribution  of  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the  states, 
but  a  reservation  of  the  people  of  all  powers 
not  granted."  ' 

"Apparently  the  soundness  of  this  decision 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  officials 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  negotiation  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  and  adoption  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  both  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Missouri  v. 
Holland,  supra. 

"Consequently,  the  righu  and  powers  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  when  It  secures 
title  to  lands  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
cannot  be  tested  by  any  nebulous  or  far- 
fetched assertion  of  inherent  sovereignty.  The 
true  test  Is  similar  to  that  applicable  to  lands 
o'wned  by  a  private  owner,  namely,  the  doing 
of  those  things  or  the  taking  of  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  mtinlmenu  of  title  which  the  govern- 
ment received  from  the  former  private  owner. 
The  extent  of  these  munlmenu  of  title  must 
be  tested  by  the  laws  of  the  States  In  which 
the  land  Is  situated.  Since  game  and  fish  are 
not  part  of  the  muniments  of  title,  and  since 
the  United  States  does  not  have  any  inherent 
sovereignty  over  game  and  fish  as  such,  this 
contention  of  the  Solicitor  must  necessarily 
fall  because  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  its 
own  bootetraps. 

"Vm.    SCOPE    OF    rEOERAL     POWER    DEFINED 

"The  correct  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  Federal  government's  power  to  regulate 
resident  species  of  wildlife  on  Federally- 
owned  land  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Is  develoi)ed  by  the  Court  in  United 
States  V.  2,271.29  Acres,  More  or  Less,  of  Land 
in  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau,  Vernon  and  Grant 
Counties,  Wis.,  et  al..  31  P  2d  617  (1928) .  This 
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was  a  condemnation  proceeding  for  lands  In 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Wild  Ufe  and  Fish 
Refuge,  provided  for  by  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  7.  1924.  The  Attorney  General  of  Wis- 
consin appeared  and  contended  that  the  leg- 
islative consent  Involved  In  the  case  violate-d 
the  State  Constitution.  He  argued: 

'"  "*  •  •  the  state  holds  and  controls  navi- 
gable waters  in  trust  for  Its  people,  and  may 
not  delegate  such  trust  to  another  sovereign- 
ty, and  It  Is  under  similar  nondelegable  obli- 
gation to  Us  people  with  respect  to  game  ani- 
mals, fowl,  and  fish. 

••  'It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  national 
government  may  acquire  lands  necessary  or 
convenient  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
within  any  of  the  states,  and  that  neither 
the  consent  of  the  states  nor  of  individuals 

15  necessary.  Kohl  v.  United  States,  yl  U  S 
367,  23  L.  Ed.  449." 

"The  court  found  that  no  navigable  waters 
were  Involved  so  that  no  question  of  unlaw- 
ful abdication  of  the  States  obligation  to  the 
people  In  that  resjject  was  considered 

"'On  the  question  of  Federal  power  to  regu- 
late game  In  connection  with  refuges  estab- 
lished under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 
the  court  said: 

"  'But  It  Is  clear,  also,  that  the  right  to 
regulate  the  taking  and  use  of  game  and  fish 
Is.  generally  speaking,  in  the  ^OfCe  as  an  at- 
tribute of  its  sovereignty,  suject  only  to 
valid  exercise  of  authority  un^ter  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  ConstltiTUon.  Geer  v. 
Connecticut,  161  U.S.  519.  16  S^<:t  600.  40 
L.  Ed.  793:    Ward   v.  Racehorse.   16KUS  504. 

16  S.  Ct.  1076.  41  L.  Ed.  244:  Kenft^v  v 
Becker.  241  U.S.  556.  564.  36  S  Ct  70».  60 
L.  Ed  1106;  Carev  v  South  Dakota.  aW^AJ  S 
118,  120.  39  S  Ct.  403.  63  L.  Ed.  886     \ 

"  'In  so  far  as  the  "Refuge  Act"  relives  to 
migratory  birds  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  i39  Stat  ]702i  and 
the  Migratory  Bird  Act  (40  Stat  755  (16 
USCA  Sec.  703  et  seq.i  i,  the  state's  power  to 
consent  to  the  acquisition  of  land  lor  the 
purpose  of  conserving  migratory  bird  life 
Is  not  open  to  question.  The  national  gov- 
ernment "s  power  to  regulate  the  taking  and 
use  of  such  birds  was  upheld  in  Missouri  v. 
Holland.  252  U.S.  416,  40  S.  Ct.  382,  64  L.  Ed. 
641.  11  A.L.R.  984.  and  there  can  exist  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  no  trust  or  obligation  to 
Its  people  requiring  it  to  refuse  consent  that 
the  national  government  carry  out  the  lat- 
ter's  constitutional  powers  On  this  branch 
of  the  case  there  remains  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  state"s  consent  re- 
lating to  game  animals,  birds  (other  than 
migratory),  and  fish. 

"  'In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  the  "Refuge"  Act  contemplates  no 
general  regulation  of  the  game  and  fish  with- 
in the  state  but  merely  that  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  and  own  a  limited  tract 
or  tracts  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  refuge  and 
breeding  place  for  such  game  Manifestly  the 
purpose  Is  conservation  by  an  approved  and 
effective  method,  providing  a  place  of  lim- 
ited area  where  such  game  may  resort, 
thrive,  and  multiply,  and  to  that  end  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  may  be  excluded  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  prosecuted  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  In  federal  courts  for  viola- 
tion of  such  regulations.  •  •  • 

""  "As  I  view  the  so-called  "Refuge'"  Act.  it 
establishes  primarily  a  refuge  for  migratory 
birds.  Congress  apparently  recognized  the 
fact  that,  as  a  necessary  and  natural  result 
of  establishing  such  a  refuge,  nonmlgratory 
birds,  game  generally,  and  Insofar  as  the 
lands  were  overflowed,  ftsh.  would  resort 
thereto  and  breed  therein,  so  that  inciden- 
tally the  area  would  become  a  refuge  for 
many  kinds  of  game.  Their  increase  In  the 
area  might  or  might  not  become  Inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  migratory  birds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  of  some  varieties  of  other 
game  and  fish,  and  the  conservation  of 
aquatic  plants,  etc.    will  undoubtedly  be  of 
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great  value  lo  the  area  as  a  refuge  for  migra- 
tory fowl  So  It  seems  quite  essential  that  as 
an  Incident  to  the  maintenance  of  the  refuge 
for  migratory  birds,  those  In  charge  have 
some  power  of  regulation  over  the  number 
and  kinds  of  other  game  present.  Bi>d  also. 
In  order  that  the  mlgral^jry  birds  may  be  se- 
cure in  their  refuge  that  hunters  and  Qsher- 
men  be  at  times  excluded  Thus  .*s  an  in- 
cident to  the  main  purposes  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  regulation  of  game  which  ordinarily 
IB  subject  to  regulation  by  the  state  alone 
Vniti'd  Statef  v  Snauier  iDC  i  214  P  154. 
V  S  V  McCullaugh.  iDC  i  221  P  288  This  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  give  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  the  right  of 
regulation  of  game  other  than  migratory 
birds,  as  an  Incident  merely  to  the  m.iln 
pMrpose  Is  clearly  and  definitely  Indicated 
by  the  phrases  to  such  Intent'  .  as  they  are 
used   In  section  3  of  the  act     •    •    • 

What  has  been  said  goes  far  to  solve  the 
ether  questions  raised  by  the  challenge  of  the 
validity  of  the  Refuge  '  Act  as  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  T^f  ptjuer  of  Congreis  Co 
fttabtiifi  (1  't'luge  /or  game  other-  than  mch. 
a.1  n  the  tubjfct  of  treaty  may  well  be  aeri- 
ously  doubted  See  Mmourt  v  Holland.  U  S 
V  Shauver  and  V  S  v  McCullaugh  supra 
It  may  be  assumed  that  ir  h.-is  no  such  power 
Nevertheless  it  m  ly  conserve  migratory  birds, 
and  do  wU»t  is  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  Wiai  iMwer 

It  has  long  been  sett^^d  that  Congress 
may  select  the  means  to  carry  out  a  federal 
function,  without  Interference  from  the 
courts  Granting  the  power  to  establish  a 
refuge  for  migratory  birds,  it  follows  that  It 
is  well  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
quire lands  within  a  state  for  that  purpose 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  uy  maice  .such  regulations 
relating  to  wild  life  generally  Including  non- 
mlgrat<3ry  game  and  fish  as  becomes  reason- 
ably necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  and 
etflcient  migratory  bird  refuge  and  such 
other  regulations  as  may  attend  the  proprie- 
tary ownership  of  the  area  by  the  government 
under  subsection  2.  sec  3  Art  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution Thus  viewed,  no  lack  of  power  In 
Congress  to  enact  the  Refuge  '  Act  Is  per- 
ceived ■  I  Emphasis  supplied  i 

.Mthough  the  Solicitor  recognizes  the  gen- 
eral power  of  the  States  t.j  protect  flsh  and 
game  within  their  territorial  limits  as  an 
attribute  of  the  States  sovereignty  never- 
theless he  infers  that  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  States'  sovereign  power  over 
hunting  and  fishing  extends  to  any  Fed- 
erally-owned land  This  inference  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  prior  decisions  of  the  Solicitor 
f  r  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

In  an  opinion  by  Attorney  General  John 
W  Griggs  to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated 
September  20.  1898  i  Opinions  of  US  At- 
torney General  vol  22  page  214  et  seq  i  per- 
taining to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
en-er  Into  treaty  stipulations  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  In 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  along 
the  International  boundary    he  said 

The  regulation  of  fisheries  In  navigable 
waters  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
several  State.s.  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
treaty  Is  a  svibject  of  State  rather  than  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Congress  has  the  para- 
mount right  to  regulate  navigation  In  the 
navigable  wa'ers  of  the  United  States,  but 
Congress  has  no  authority  In  the  absence  of 
treaty  regulatlon.s  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  or 
protect  fisheries  within  "he  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  States  McC'^eady  v  Virginia. 
94  US  391  Lawton  v  Steele.  152  US  133  >' 
"In  an  opinion  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  dated  April  15  1931  i  Vol  53.  page 
34tt^on  the  applicability  of  State  flsh  and 
game  Trw*  to  lands  alloted  to  Indiana  from 
the  public  domain  It  Is  said  i  page  361 1 
"'•   •    •  and  on  the  public  domain   "The 


ptiwer  of  all  the  States  ui  regulate  the  killing 
of  game  within  their  borders  will  not  be 
galnstald  i  Ward  v  Race  Ho^ie  183  US 
5041 

In  another  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  dated  February  12,  1943  i  Vol 
58  page  331  i  the  following  was  expressed 
relating  to  regulations  of  hunting  and  Ash- 
ing on  laud  ceded  by  the  Shoshone  and  Arap- 
ahoe to  the  United  States  under  treaty  for 
disposition  as  provided  by  Congressional  Act 
(33  Stat    10161 

But  It  IS  still  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  United  States  had  any  interest 
m  the  ceded  lands  that  the  Slate  was  barred 
from  exercising  Its  p^jllce  power  over  them 
Although  the  tribal  councils  no  longer  could 
regulate  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  ceded 
lands,  such  a  power  It  might  be  argued,  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  con- 
servator of  the  public  domain 

'  There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
State  can  enforce  Its  conservation  laws  on 
public  lands  The  Federal  Government,  to  be 
sure.  If  necessary  '.i  protect  Its  Interests  in 
such  lanrts,  may  disregard  State  conserva- 
tion laws,  but  In  the  absence  of  an  overriding 
Federal  interest  they  remain  .ipplicable  Al- 
though It  has  been  held  that,  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  statute.  Federal  ad- 
ministrative otticers  could  proceed  to  ex- 
terminate deer  commuting  depredations  In 
a  national  forest  de.^pite  Inhibitions  of  State 
conservation  laws.  It  Is  Implicit  In  this  de- 
cision that  the  Slate  conservation  laws 
would  normally  have  governed  ( Hunt  v 
United  States,  278  US  96 1  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  game  in  a  national  f.irest  was  based 
on  an  express  cession  of  State  Jurisdiction 
in  Chalk  v  Unlt<d  States.  114  F  1 2d  i  207 
\C  C  A  4  1940)  As  said  by  Mr  Justice  Bran- 
dels  in  Omaechevarria  v  Idaho,  246  U  S  343, 
349 

'  •  *  •  The  police  power  of  the  State 
extends  over  the  federal  public  domain,  at 
least  when  there  Is  no  legislation  by  Con- 
gress  on    the    subject    •    •    •  •• 

'  The  crucial  question  in  determining  the 
applicability  of  State  conservation  laws  to 
ceded  Indian  lands  is  whether  th  exercise  of 
this  Jurisdiction  will  Interfere  with  or  em- 
barrass the  Federal  Government  in  the  exe- 
C'ltiun  of  the  purpose  for  which  \t  holds  the 
lands  Even  If  State  Jurisdiction  over  such 
lands  be  conceded,  still  It  does  not  extend 
as  the  court  said  in  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Co  V  United  3tat«s.  243  U  S  389.  404 
to  any  matter  that  is  not  con- 
sistent with  full  power  In  the  United  States 
to  protect  its  lands,  to  control  their  use  and 
to  prescribe  in  what  manner  others  may  ac- 
quire rights  m  them  " 

See  also  Port  Leavenworth  R  R  Co  '. 
Lowe,  114  US  525.  Arllngt^in  Hotel  Company 
v  Pant,  278  US  439.  Surplus  Trading  Com- 
pany v  Cook.  281  US  647.  James  v  Dravo 
Contracting  Co  .  302  U  S  134.  Stewart  &  Co 
V    Sadrakula,  309   US    94  •    •    • 

I  fall  to  perceive,  however,  any  overrid- 
ing Federal  interest  which  would  Justify 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  the  ceded  lands .' 

"tX.    CONCLUSIONS 

Therefore,  In  view  of  the  well-estab- 
lished and  historical  concept  that  all  flsh 
and  wildlife  found  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  States  are  the  property  of  th^ 
several  States  and  thus  subject  to  their  pri- 
mary and  s<3verelgn  control  and  regulation, 
various  situations  and  relationships  have  to 
be  considered  In  determining  what  authority 
the  Federal  government  may  exercise  over 
flsh  and  wildlife  found  on  Pederallv-owned 
I.mds   These  are  outlined  below 

"i  Larids  owned  by  the  Federal  government 
concerntng  which  the  State  ha.i  made  no 
ceision  of  jurisdiction 

"«ai    The  State  ran   regulate  resident  spe- 
cies of  game  and  require  persona  to  secure 


State    licenses    in  .order    to    hunt    on    such 
lands 

ibi  Within  the  limits  of  Congressional 
authority,  the  Federal  government  through 
Its  duly  authorized  agency  can  prohibit 
hunting  and  impose  restrictions  on  hunting 
Which  are  more  restrictive  in  their  nature 
than  those  provided  by  State  law  This  It  does 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  prerogatives  and 
rights  as  a  proprietor  of  the  land  it  owns 
"(CI  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect 
Federally-owned  property  from  Injury  or  de- 
struction caused  by  depredations  of  resident 
species  of  wildlife,  within  the  limits  of  Con- 
gressional authority  the  Federal  agency  in 
charge  of  such  lands  may  reduce  by  Its  own 
agents  the  species  involved  This  the  Federal 
government  does  as  an  ordinary  proprietor  of 
such  lands  for  their  protection  against  de- 
struction by  wildlife  Tins  authority  Is  no 
different  from  the  right  exercised  by  a  pri- 
vate land  owner,  although  many  State  laws 
require  that  he  secure  a  pennlt  for  the  killing 
of  such  wildlife 

■•|d)  The  Federal  lands  referred  to  In  the 
Solicitors  opinion  are  designated  a#  wild- 
life refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  ranges  and 
other  Federally-owned  property  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  So  long  as 
there  has  been  no  cession  of  jurisdiction  by 
the  State  to  the  Federal  government  with 
respect  to  unv  lands.  It  Is  of  no  Importance 
what  they  are  called  oi  what  uses  the  Federal 
government   intends  to  make  of  them, 

'J    Federal  enclates 

"lai  In  many  States  there  exist  areas 
known  as  Federal  enclaves  These  are  areas 
containing  Federally-owned  lands  concern- 
ing which  there  h.is  been  an  unconditional 
cession  of  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States 
government  By  this  act  of  cession  the  State 
has  relinquished  Us  authority  and  Jurisdic- 
tion excepting  as  to  such  matters  which 
It  might  have  reserved  in  the  cession  of  Juris- 
diction In  effect,  the  lands  of  such  Fed- 
eral enclaves  revert  to  their  status  of  Federal 
territory  Consequently,  assuming  that  in 
such  unconditkmal  cession  of  Jurisdiction 
the  State  has  not  reserved  the  right  to  regu- 
late and  control  hunting  and  flshlng,  the 
Federal  government  and  not  the  State  in  such 
instance  would  have  the  authority  to  regu- 
late these  activities  and  the  species  of  wTld- 
Ufe  found  upon  such  lands 

"ibi  Federal  enclaves  of  course  do  not  en- 
comp;iss  the  entire  area  of  any  State,  and 
coTise<iuently  the  State  can  regulate  and  li- 
cense the  possession  and  transp>ortatlon  of 
wildlife  occurring  within  the  territory  over 
which  u  still  has  Jurisdiction.  Therefore  any 
person  who  either  hunts  or  fishes  on  such  en- 
claves nevertheless  must  comply  with  State 
laws  regulating  licensing,  possession  and 
tmnsportation  of  game  and  flsh  taken  In  the 
enclave  upon  leaving  the  enclave  and  set- 
ting foot  on  the  urea  under  State  Jurisdic- 
tion 

"3.  Principles  applicable  to  fisheries 
■'The  principles  applicable  to  the  fisheries 
and  flshlng  are  different  from  those  ap- 
plicable to  resident  game  In  some  States 
the  riparian  owner  is  given  title  to  the  bot- 
tomland of  such  waten;.  but  even  in  those 
Slates,  such  is  iri  Michigan,  the  State  has  a 
paramount  and  perpetual  trust  in  all  of  Its 
waters  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  tlsh  life  therein  Consequently,  when- 
ever the  Federal  government  purchases  or 
condemns  privately  owned  lands  riparian  to 
a  body  of  water.  It  acquires  only  those  rights 
which  the  private  owner  possesses  Therefore, 
whatever  rights  and  authority  States  exer- 
cise over  such  waters  and  the  bottom  lands 
thereunder  (except  such  rights  as  the  Fed- 
eral government  exercises  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause!,  States  may  continue  to  exer- 
cise despite  Federal  ownership  of  such  ri- 
parian lands 

'The  reeult  Is  that  the  Federal  government, 
even  though  it  owns  riparian  lands,  ha«  no 
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authority  to  regulate  or  control  in  any  way 
either  the  fishery  or  the  right  of  flshlng  in 
waters  under  State  Jurisdiction.  Of  course, 
should  the  State  make  an  unconditional  ces- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  an  area  which  Includes  takes  or 
rivers  without  reserving  its  authority  over 
the  fisheries,  then  the  State  has  lost  its  au- 
thority to  regulate  or  manage  such  fisheries, 

-4.  The  effect  of  treaties  on  tcildlife  and  flsh 

"A  treaty  negotiated  under  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  all  State  or 
Federal  laws  become  subordinate  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  treaty.  The  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Implemented  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  supervenes  any  State  or  Federal 
law  The  government  of  the  United  States 
exercises  the  powers  granted  under  the 
treaty,  not  as  a  land  owner,  but  as  a  sover- 
eign. The  provisions  of  treaty  vesting  au- 
thority In  the  Federal  government  to  regulate 
certain  species  of  migratory  wildlife  super- 
sedes State  authority  and  conse<juently  any 
Slate  laws  In  contravention  of  a  treaty  are 
null  and  void. 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  no  treaty 
vesting  the  Federal  government  with  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  fisheries  found  within  the 
States  of  the  United  States.  Thus  It  cannot 
regulate  any  of  the  fisheries,  even  those 
found  within  the  Great  Lakes." 

"Memorandum  36672  or  the  US  Depart- 
ment or  THE  Interior.  Office  of  the  So- 
LXcrroR,  December   i.'  1964 

To-  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wild- 
life. , 
■From;  Deputy  Solicitor. 

•  Subject.  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  manage  and  control  resident 
species  of  wildlife  which  Inhabit  wild- 
life refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  ranges, 
and  other  Federally-owned  property  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  Secretary. 
■  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hfcs  promul- 
gated general  regulations,  contained  In  Title 
50  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and 
special  regulations.:  published  annually  in 
•he  Federal  Register,  that  control  the  hunt- 
ing and  flshlng  activities  of  the  general  pub- 
lic upon  those  lands  within  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  (i.e.,  game  ranges, 
wildlife  ranges,  wildlife  refuges,  and  water- 
fowl production  areas).  These  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations  have  taken  one  of  two 
forms  Either  the  regulations  incorporate  by 
reference  all  the  hunting  and  fishing  laws  of 
the  States  In  which  the  refuge,  range,  or 
area  Is  located,  or  the  regulations  expressly 
prohibit  certain  hunting  and  flshlng  activi- 
ties which  are  permitted  by  State  law.  For 
example,  if  the  State  law  authorizes  the  kill- 
ing of  two  deer  of  either  sex  during  a  fixed 
season,  the  Secretary  has  either  expressly 
adopted  the  State's  season  and  bag  limit  for 
a  particular  refuge  or  has  authorized  only 
the  killing  of  one  deer  of  the  male  sex  dur- 
ing a  time  period  which  is  less  than  the  deer 
hunting  season  prescribed  by  the  State.  The 
latter  type  of  regulation  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  be  more  restrictive  than  the  State 
hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

"During  the  past  several  years  Commis- 
sioners and  Directors  of  the"  various  State 
fish  and  game  departments  have  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
hunting  and  flshlng  regulations  for  lands 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 


"'  The  authority  of  the  Secreta^  to  pro- 
mulgate special  hunting  and  flshlng  regula- 
tions for  particular  refuges,  ranges,  or  areas 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Regional  Directors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. See  25  PR  8524,  4  AM  4.9C.  Adminis- 
trative Manual  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  as  amended  by  28  F.R. 
»12834. 


when'  the  regulations  prohibit  those  activi- 
ties which  the  State  fish  and  game  laws  per- 
mit. These  State  offlclals  have  argued  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  nave 
the  authority  to  manage  and  control  resi- 
dent species  of  wildlife  de..  all  species  of 
fish  and  gamei,  which  inhabit  Federally- 
owned  land  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary.  These  State  flsh  and  game  depart- 
ments and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Flsh  and  Game 
Commissioners,  through  conferences  and  cor- 
respondence with  this  Department,  have 
maintained  that  the  Secretary  may  Issue  only 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations  for  resident 
species  of  wildlife  that  incorporate  com- 
pletely State  law.  because  all  resident  specie 
of  wildlife,  other  thikn  migratory  birds,  are 
subject  to  the  exclusJ-e  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  several  Stfftes,  and  the  States  have 
some  semblance  of  title  to  the  resident 
species  of  wildlife  Accordingly,  the  US  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  raised  the  follow- 
ing question:  Does  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  the  authority  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations which  control  the  hunting  and  flsh- 
lng activities  of  the  general  public  on  lands 
within  the  refuge  system,  when  such  regu- 
lations are  more  restrictive  than  State  fish 
and  game  laws? 

"In  order  to  analyze  and  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  Is  necessary  to  eliminate,  certain  col- 
lateral issues.  When  the  State's  have  ceded 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  land  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  pursuant  to  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  &S  amend- 
ed. 40  use.  S  255  (1958),  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  that  State  fish  and 
game  laws  have  no  application  to  the  Fed- 
erally-owned land.  In  those  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  cession  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Federal  Government,  by  definition,  a 
state  has  no  Jurisdiction  or  control  over  the 
area. 

"Similarly,  we  do  not  feel  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  extensive  analysis  to  the  problem 
of  the  States  controlling  the  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  of  the  general  public  on 
nonfederally-owned  land.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  States  have  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  hunting  and  taking  of  resi- 
dent species  of  wildlife,  provided  that  such 
hunting  activity  occurs  only  upon  land 
which  is  not  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, The  general  power  of  a  State  to  protect 
flsh  and  game  has  always  been  considered  an 
attribute  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State. 
This  proposition  is  supported  by  a  long  line 
of  precedents.  Geer  v.  Connecticut.  161  US, 
519  (1896);  Ward  v.  Race  Horse.  163  U.S.  504 
(1896);  LaCoste  et  al.  v.  Department  ai  Con- 
servation of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  263  U.S. 
545,  552  (1925):  Foster  Packing  Company  v. 
Haydel.  278  U.S.  1,  11  <  1928) ;  Sfofe  v.  McCoy, 
387  P.  2d  942  (1963). 

•'It  is  important  to  recognize  that  In  all  the 
above-cited  cases  the  relationship  involved 
was  between  a  State  and  an  individual,  not 
between  a  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  when  hunting  activities 
occur  on  Federally-owned  land,  an  entirely 
different  analysis  and  approach  is  required, 
since  the  relationship  would  then  Involve  a 
State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  acquire  lands  within  a 
State  for  purposes  within  the  ambit  of  its 
constitutional  powers,  and  that  it  may  do  so 
by  virtue  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Fort  LeaveniDorth  R.R.  v.  Lowe.  114  U.S.  525. 
531  (1885).  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the 
United  States  has  acquired  land  for  many 
purposes,  including  wildlife  refuges,  game 
ranges,  preserves,  parks,  and  reservations,  to 
name  a  fe*.  Furthermore,  the  property 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  states,  'The  Congress  shall  have  the 
Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
tory   or    other    Property    belonging    to    the 


United  States  .  .  .'.  (Emphasis  added).  Fi- 
nally, there  is  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  Article  VI.  which  reads.  "This 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance 
thereof:  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ".  The  powers  contained  in  the 
property  and  supremacy  clauses  of  the  Con- 
sltutlon  extend  not  only  to  the  public  do- 
main but  also  to  property  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  eminent  domain  McKeliey  v. 
United  States.  260  US.  353  (1922):  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company  v  United  States, 
243  US  389  (1917)  It  is  the  exercise  of  this 
power  under  the  property  and  supremacy 
clauses  which  is  dispositive  cf  the  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  manage  and  control  resident  tpecles  of 
wildlife,  on  Federal  lands  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, through  regulations  which  prohibit 
what  State  law  permits 

"The  exercise  of  this  constitutional  author- 
ity to  make  rules  and  rrgulations  for  Fed- 
erally-owned lands  h.Ts  often  been  challenced. 
but  Just  as  often  upheld  by  the  Courts  The 
States  and  the  public  have  almost  uniformly 
accepted  this  [Federal]  lesislation  .is  con"- 
trolling.  and  m  in.stances  where  it  has  been 
questioned  in  this  Court  Us  lahditv  ?ia.s  been 
upheld  and  its  .\upicmacy  oter  State  enact- 
ments sustairicd.'  (Emphasis  added)  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company  v  United  States, 
supra,  at  404.  and  cases  cited  therein 

"  'The  general  Government  doubtle.=s  has  :i 
power  over  its  own  property  analogous  to  the 
police  power  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  go  in  the  exercise  of 
such  power  ;s  measured  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case'  Cam  field  v  United 
States.  167  U  S  518.  525  ( 1897)  . 

"These  broad  powers  arise  out  of  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  us  land,  and  they  exceed  the 
I>owers  of  an  ordinary  landowner  ;n  the  re- 
spect that  the  interest  is  held  by  a  Sovereign 
and  carries  with  it  enforcement  powers,  re- 
ferred to  as  police  jjower.^  Utah  Power  an(^. 
Light  Company  v.  United  States  vj;pra  at 
405. 

"Even  the  property  interest  of  an  ordinary 
landowner  is  protected  to  the  extent  that 
'The  State  cannot,  within  constitutional 
limits,  by  the  issuance  of  huntlner  licenses 
which  purport  to  give  a  hunter  the  neht  to 
invade  the  private  hunting  grounds  owned 
by  another  person,  or  by  any  other  means, 
authorize  one  to  enter  another's  j)remlses.  for 
the  purpose  of  takine  game,  without  the 
latter's  permission  '  24  Am  Jur.  Game  and 
Game  Laws.  i.  5.  i  See  cases  cited  i 

"A  fortiori,  the  Sovereign's  proprietary  in- 
terest includes  that  of  an  ordinary  land- 
owner. It  too  may  protect  Us  holding  and 
forbid  trespass  and  control  people  on  the 
land  whether  they  be  hunting,  fishin?,  or 
Just  visiting.  In  addition,  articles  of  value 
on  the  land — timber,  hay.  water,  resident 
game  and  wildlife — may  also  be  protected  by 
control  over  the  land  and  persons  on  the 
land.  'True,  for  many  purposes  a  State  has 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  lands 
within  its  limits  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  Jurisdiction  does  not  extend 
to  any  matter  that  is  not  consistent  with 
full  power  in  the  United  States  to  protect 
its  lands,  to  control  their  use.  and  to  pre- 
scribe in  \ihat  manner  others  mav  acquire 
rights  in  them.'  Utah  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  404. 

"The  authority  of  the  proprietarv  Interest 
is  so  substantial  that  it  has  been  protected 
by  holding  enforceable  Congressional  stat- 
utes forbidding  acts  on  lands  adjoining  Fed- 
erally-owned lands  that  might  endanger  the 
latter.  United  States  v.  Alford.  274  U.S.  264, 
267  (1927):  Cam  field  v.  United  States,  supra. 
"The  basic  constitutional  authority  apper- 
taining to  the  proprietary  Interest  in  land 
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owned  by  the  United  State*  ha«  iu«l»lned 
the  killing  of  gkine  on  Federally -owned  land 
by  Federal  offlclali  while  acting  within  the 
•cope  of  their  authority,  although  acting  In 
violation  of  the  game  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  land  waa  located  Hunt  v  Untied 
States.  ai8  OS  9«  (19381.  Chalk  v  United 
States.  114  F  207  (4th  Clr  1940 1  See 
also  Anzona  v  California.  283  U  3  423  i  1931  i 
and  Johnson  v  Maryland  254  US  51.  5« 
(1920 < 

•From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  la  ap- 
parent that  the  United  Suaiea  ronatltutlon- 
a;iy  empowered  aa  It  la.  may  gam  a  proprie- 
tary Interest  In  land  within  a  Stitle  «nd  In 
the  exercise  of  this  proprietary  interest  has 
constitutional  power  to  enact  laws  and  regu- 
lations controlling  and  protecting  that  land 
Including  the  perKJna.  Inanimate  articles  of 
value,  and  realdent  species  of  wildlife  situ- 
ated on  such  land  and  that  this  authority 
la  superior  to  that  of  a  State 

■'This  broad  Federal  power  to  regulate  and 
manage  resident  species  of  wildlife  on  Fed- 
erally-owned land  which  Is  derived  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  t^e  Inherent  fxiwers 
of  the  Federal  OovernmeA  aa  a  landowner 
has  t>een  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  respect  to  thoee  land  and  wat»r 
areas  which  comprise  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  SysWm  by  the  regulaUjry  sections  of 
the  fallowing  legislation 

■Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  28.  1962 
76  Stat  653  654  (19«2i  16  USC  5  460k  3 
(Supp   V    1959^  63  1 

Section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coor- 
dination Act.  48  Stat  401  402  il934i  aa 
amended    16  U  S  C    5I6«1    6«4.1958i 

Section  10  of  ihe  Mlgratxjry  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  45  Slat  1282  1224  (1929i  as 
amended    16  U  S  C    »J  fl«l    664  i  1958  i 

Section  4  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  48  Scat 
451  I  1934  p  aa  amended.  16  U  3  C  i  718di  ti  • 
I  1958  1 

■Furthermore  this  authorltly  to  regulate 
and  manage  realdent  species  of  wildlife 
which  has  t>een  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  above  legislation  haa  been  supple- 
mented by  tpeciflc  legislation  for  the  admin- 
istration of  particular  areas  Examples  i.t  the 
reifulatory  sections  of  this  specific  legisla- 
tion are  as  follows 

Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  Section 
5  of  the  Act  of  April  23  13-28  45  Stat  449 
16  USC    i  6»0d   I  1958) 

■'Lea  Act  Refuges.  Section  3  of  the  Act  uf 
May  18.  194«.  62  Stat  339  16  USC  5  695b 
(1958) 

■'Nation*!  Key  Deer  Refuge.  Section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  23.  1957.  71  Stat  412  16 
USC   J  696  1  19581 

"Upper  MlaalaslppI  River  Wildlife  and  Fish 
Refuge  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  7  ly24 
43  Slat    850.    16  U  S  C     }   723    .1958i 

■We  Interpret  the  regulatory  sections  of 
ihese  statutes  as  containing  sufflctent  legal 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  all  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  which  are 
necessary  for  the  efTective  administration  of 
these  lands  wtthln  the  NaUonal  Wildlife 
Refuge  System,  including  the  authority  to 
regulate  such  activities  as  public  use  access 
recreation,  hunting  and  ftshing.  provided  the 
regxilatlons  are  1 1  reasonable  and  appropri- 
ate lie.  needful' ».  i2>  not  inconsistent 
with  the  statutory  source  of  the  regulatory 
authority,  and  i3i  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  area  was  placed  under 
the  admimwtsUon  of  the  Secretary 

Concerning  iJre-jestrlctlons  that  the  reg- 
ulations must  not  be  incoiLslstent  with  the 
statutory  source  of  the  regulatory  power  it 
IS  to  be  noted  that  the  language  contained 
In  the  regulatory  sectloos  of  these  statutes 
(juprai  Is  broad  In  both  scope  and  intent 
An  examination  of  the  regulatory  sections 
win  show  that  sweeping,  general  language 
was  used  by  Congreaa  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  neceasary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  refuge  areas    This  statutory  source  of  reg- 


ulatory authority  is.  In  our  opinion.  sufB- 
clently  broad  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
hibit all  forms  of  public  access  entry,  and 
use  of  any  portion  of  a  refuge  area  A  for- 
tiori the  statutory  source  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  leaser  p<jwer  to  permit  the  access 
and  use  of  a  refuge  for  limited  purposes  and 
upon  such  conditions  aa  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe 

we  think  the  sound  construction  of 
the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  national 
legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers 
are  Ut  be  carried  into  execution  which  will 
enable  that  body  to  (jerform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  It,  In  the  manner  tmiet  beneficial 
t'j  the  people  Let  the  end  be  legitimate  let 
It  be  wtUiin  the  scope  of  the  Constitution 
and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adopted  to  that  end.  which  are 
not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constltutlnn  are  constitu- 
tional McCulloch  V  .Maryland  4  US  i4 
Wheat  I  415   4;)1   >  1819i 

Accordingly  the  only  meaningful  legal 
Issue  to  be  discussed  is  whether  the  regula- 
tions governing  flshlng  and  hunting  of  resi- 
dent species  of  wildlife  *uhln  a  refuge  area 
are  reasonable  and  appmprlate  as  well  as 
related  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  refuge 
area  was  acquired  or  established  Although 
these  Issues  are  primarily  questions  of  fart 
a  discussion  jf  the  principles  involved  Is  in 
order 

Many  arena  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  '^^ere  acriulred  primarily  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  migra- 
tory bird  }.>opuUUi>ns.  however  .some  areas, 
such  as  the  Denert  (lame  Range  were  estab- 
lished for  the  primary  purpose  of  pnjlectlng 
an  endangered  aperies  It  .should  also  be 
noted  that  the  Secretary  bv  law  is  required 
V)  pnitect  and  manage  realdent  species  of 
Wildlife  which  inhabit  arean  primarily  ac- 
quired for  migratory  waterfowl  48  Stat  451 
.  1934  I  .-Ui  amended  16  V  S  C  i  718d  i  1958  i 
Regardless  of  the  particular  species  'it  wild- 
life for  which  the  refuge  area  was  primarily 
acquired  the  .-Secretary  must  use  sound  con- 
st-rvatlon  principles  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  overpopulation  of  wildlife  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  fo<xl  supplies,  and 
protect  the  general  ecology  In  administering 
all  refuge  areas 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  now  required 
to  manage  all  areas  within  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  various  forms  of  rp<'reaUonal  activity 
which  includes  hunting  and  fishing,  that  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  area  va6  esla-bllshed  76  Stat  853  ■  1962/ 
18  USC  j  460k  Supp  V  1959  63  1  In  man- 
ajf.ng  areas  within  the  refvige  system,  the 
Secretary  must  )ut  of  necessity  to  preserve 
the  area  control  hunting  .tnd  fishing  pres- 
sures Any  regulation  concerning  hunting 
and  fishing  which  has  aa  its  fix-al  point  sound 
cunservatlon  principles  is  not  only  reason- 
able and  proper  but  is  al8<3  related  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  area  was  acquired  To 
argue  otherwise  is  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
IS  helpless  to  properly  manage  Federally- 
owned  land  and  the  public  use  of  that  land 
Inevitably  out  of  any  discussion  concern- 
ing the  control  of  resident  species  of  wildlife 
It  Is  not  surprising  to  have  the  questions  of 
title  U)  wild  animals  raised  by  the  Stales 

With  respect  Ui  game  and  wildlife  gener- 
ally the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
puwer  to  control  lodged  in  the  State  is  to  be 
exercised  aa  a  Cru.it  lor  th.r  benent  of  the 
people  and  not  as  a  prerogative  for  the  ad- 
vantage '>f  the  trovernment.  Geer  v  Con- 
nerCtcut.  supra  Foster  Packing  Company  v 
Haydel.  lupra.  State  v  Rodrnan  ,58  Minn  393 
.  18t>4>  Magnfr  v  Peirple  97  111  320  i  1881  i  . 
In  Re  Eberlf   98  Fed    295  .  1899  i 

It  la  the  law  that  he  who  '^;.lms  title  Ui 
game  must  first  reduce  it  uj  poesesshin  This 
prop<J8lUon  Is  supported  by  Slate  court  deci- 
sions too  numerous  to  recite  which  enunciate 


that  principle  These  decisions  extend  from 
Pierson  v  Post.  3  Calnee  176  (New  York. 
18051 ,  to  Koop  V  United  States.  296  F  2d  53 
(8lh  Clr  ,  19fll  I 

'  The  statutes  declaring  the  title  to  game 
and  flsh  as  being  in  the  State  speak  only  in 
aid  of  the  State's  poicer  of  regulatiorui .  leav- 
ing the  landouners  interest  ichat  it  is  (Em- 
phasis added!  yrKee  v  Gratz.  260  US  127. 
135  I  19221 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  ownership'  of  wild- 
life by  a  State  Is  a  trust  Interest,  and  not 
a  possessory  title.  McKee  v  Gratz.  supra: 
Missouri  V  Holland.  252  US  416  (  1920)  .  Sick- 
man  et  al  V  United  States.  184  F  2d  616 
(7ih  Clr  ,  I960)  Further,  the  Supreme  Court 
statee  that  as  between  a  State  and  Its  In- 
habitants, the  State  may  regulate  the  killing 
and  sale  of  migratory  birds,  'bill  It  does  not 
follow  that  Its  authority  Is  exclusive  of  parn- 
mount  powers  To  put  the  claim  of  the  State 
upon  title  Is  to  lean  upon  a  slender  reed' 
.Wi»*ouri  V  Holland,  supra,  at  434  This  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  regulate  the  killing 
of  wildlife  Is  based  upon  a  trust  concept,  not 
up>on  ownership  of  or  title  In  the  wild  ani- 
mals Under  basic  constitutional  doctrine  the 
trust  or  police  power  ( 1  e  .  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion 1  of  a  State  yields  to  the  exercise  by  the 
national  government  of  Its  powers  under  the 
property  clause  of  the  constitution 

"In  this  memorandum  we  have  attempted 
to  set  out  the  broad  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  landotcner.  to  make  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  property  We  have  set  forth  some 
of  the  more  pertinent  legislation  which  dele- 
gated this  broad  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  It  Is  our  concUislon  that  the 
Secretary  has  ample  legal  authority  to  make 
hunting  and  flshlng  regulations  for  particu- 
lar areas  within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
.System  that  prohibit  activities  authorized 
and  permitted  by  Slate  law  The  regulation  of 
the  wildlife  populations  on  Federally-owned 
land  Is  an  appropriate  and  necessary  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
regulations  are  designed  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  wildlife  as  well  as  the  land 

Edward  Weinbcbg, 
"Deputy  Solicitor." 
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Hartoc.  Jr  Director  or  National  Park 
Service:  Neal  G  Guse.  St'PERlNTENOENT  of 
Carlsbad  Cavern.s  National  Park.  R.  R. 
Mabcry  Chief  Ranger:  and  Robert  J. 
S<-HUMERTH.  Neal  R  Bitllincton.  William 
J  WiLBON  Robert  M  Turner.  Walter  B 
O'Neal.  Walter  H  KrrrAM.  Derrick  C. 
Cooke.    Park    Rangers.    Detendants 

"opinion 
This  Is  a  contest  between  the  New  Mexico 
State  Game  Commission  and  the  Secre^ry 
of  the  Interior  and  his  delegates.  Ostensibly. 
the  issue  presented  concerns  the  Secretary's 
avithorlty  to  order  the  destruction  of  wild- 
life In  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 
In  violation  of  New  Mexico  law.  for  the  pur- 
pKjse  of  conducting  a  scientific  research 
study  The  broader  issue  presented  relates  to 
the  role  of  the  States  In  the  activity  of  wild- 
life management  Because  federal  lands 
located  In  states  other  than  New  Mexico 
might  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  this 
dispute,  a  number  of  states  have  appeared 
an  amicTi.'f  curiae 

Plaintiff  has  requested  (li  a  declaratory 
Judgment  pursuant  to  28  USC  5 '2201.  and 
(2 1  that  the  defendants  be  enjoined  from 
killing  any  more  wildlife  on  the  park,  De- 
fendants contend  that  they  are  acting  within 
their  authority,  and  that  this  Is  In  reality 
a  suit,  without  consent,  against  the  United 
States.  They  have  responded  with  a  motion 
for  summary  Judgment 
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"The  parties  have  filed  herein  a  stipulation 
of  the  facts,  and  the  case  la  being  decided  on 
its  merits  and  not  on  the  defendants'  motion 
Tor  summary  Judgment.  Both  parties  desire 
that  the  Court  decide  the  case  on  the  stipu- 
lation as  though  a  trial  had  been  held. 

"When  the  parties  signed  and  filed  the  stip- 
ulation of  facts,  the  Court  inquired  whether 
the  deer  in  question  were  to  be  killed  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  park  lands,  or  to  permit  a 
study  to  determine  the  likelihood  of  future 
depredation  The  Court  was  Informated  that 
the  Government  did  not  Intend  to  kill  the 
deer  t>ecause  of  present  knowledge  of  depre- 
dation, but  merely  to  gather  Information  as 
the  basis  for  a  study.  It  has  been  stipulated 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  offered  to 
provide  the  defendants  with  state  permits 
authorizing  the  killing  of  the  deer,  and  that 
the   defendants  have  refused   the   offer. 

As  mentioned,  defendants  contend  this  is, 
In  reality,  an  unconsented-to  suit  against  the 
United  States  In  this  -egard,  the  Court  Is 
cognizant  of  the  rule  that  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Is  immune  to  suit  In  his  official 
capacity  when  the  suit  is,  in  effect,  one 
against  the  United  SUtes.  However,  there 
exists  an  exception  to  the  rule  where  there 
are  allegations  that  the  officer's  actions  ex- 
ceeded his  statutory  authority.  Actions  of  an 
official  that  exceed  his  authority  are  not  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  case, 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  does  not 
apply  Malone  v.  Botodoin.  369  U.S.  643;  Pan 
American  Petroleum  Corp.  v.  Pierson,  234  F. 
2d  649  110  Cir  ,  I960):  Frost  v.  Garrison,  201 
F  Supp.  389  (D  Wyo..  1962).  In  the  instant 
case,  plaintiff  alleges  that  defendants  are 
without  authority  to  do  the  arts  complained 
of,  and  the  Court  concludes  that  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  Immunity  does  not  preclude  this 
action 

■  In  the  alternative  to  the  contention  that 
the  defendants  have  exceeded  their  author- 
ity, plaintiff  alleges  that  any  such  authority 
found  to  exist  Is  clearly  unconstitutional. 
Should  It  be  determined  that  defendants 
were  acting  within  their  statutory  authority, 
and  that  a  substantial  question  of  constitu- 
tionality with  respect  to  the  statute,  or 
statutes,  challenged  exists,  the  Court  would 
Initiate  the  convening  of  a  three-Judge  panel 
to  hear  the  matter  Ex  parte  Poresky,  290 
US  30.  and  cases  folloiving.  However,  insofar 
as  the  problem  Is  one  of  statutory  construc- 
tion and  the  constitutional  question  is  not 
reached,  the  parties  and  the  Court  are  In 
agreement  that  the  case  Is  not  one  appro- 
priate for  adjudication  by  a  three-Judge 
court 

"The  parties  are  apparently  in  agreement 
that  the  United  States  has  not  acquired 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment possessed  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
this  area,  a  different  problem  would  be  pre- 
sented See,  for  example.  Chalk  v.  United 
States.  114  P.  2d  207  (4  Clr.,  1940).  Oert. 
denied.  312  U.8.  679.  No  evidence  to  the 
contrary  having  been  introduced,  the  Court 
concludes  that  the  land  in  question  was  not 
acquired  under  circumstances  which  author- 
ize the  United  Steles  to  exercise  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  and  that  New  Mexico  has  not 
ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  Prom  this  conclu- 
sion. It  follows  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  Carlsbad  Na- 
tional Park  Is  not  absolute.  The  question 
then  remains  whether  Congress  has  provided 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  that  he 
now  asserts..  If  the  asserted  authority  exists, 
Stete  Law  that  is  Inconsistent  therewith 
must  fall. 

"According  to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Stete  Game  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing, 
controlling,  and  of  regulating  the  hunting  of 
all  resident  species  of  wildlife  within  the 
state.  The  defendants  are  charged  by  federal 


law  wtth  the  responsibility  of  managing  and 
controlling  federal  lands  In  the  stete,  in- 
cluding the  area  known  as  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park. 

"In  accordance  with  a  program  planned 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  defendants 
notified  the  New  Mexico  Stete  Game  Com- 
mission that  they  Intended  to  Issue  federal 
permits  to  persons  selected  by  them  au- 
thorizing the  killing  of  fifty  deer  in  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park.  The  killing 
would  teke  place  out  of  the  New  Mexico  deer 
hunting  season,  and  the  consent  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Game  Commission  would  not 
be  obtelned.  Thereafter,  certein  of  the  de- 
fendants were  issued  such  permits  by  an- 
other of  the  defendants,  and  fifteen  deer 
were  killed.  Pending  a  determination  of  their 
rights  to  continue,  defendants  have  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  the  program. 

"The  parties'  stipulation  includes  facta  al- 
ready recited,  and  makes  reference  to  an  af- 
fidavit filed  in  this  case  by  the  Director  of 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service  in  describing  the 
program  which  is  underway  on  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park.  The  Director  states 
that  the  federal  officers  are  conducting 
studies  concerning  the  'Dry  Season  Pood 
Habite  of  Deer'  v?ithln  the  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  and  he  concludes  that — 

"'(T)he8e  research  programs  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  proper  management  and 
administration  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  in  order  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  his  delegated  agents  to  conserve 
the  scenery,  natural  and  historic  objects,  and 
wildlife  of  the  park;  and  that  this  research 
project  Is  required  In  order  that  reliable  sci- 
entific Information  may  be  gathered  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  other  decisions  affecting  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  area 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  protecting 
the  park  lands  from  Injury  or  damage.' 

"The  responsibility  of  administering  pro- 
tecting, and  developing  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park  Is  placed  with  the  National  Park 
Servlcer-subject  to  the  provisions  of  Title  16, 
Sections  1  and  2-4  of  the  United  States  Code. 
16  U.S.C.  §  407a.  By  the  terms  of  SecUon  1 
of  Title  1«,  the  National  Park  Service  Is  ob- 
ligated to  Implement  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  national  parks.  This  fundamentel 
purpose  Is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 
therein  and  to  provide  for  fie  employment  of 
the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations. '  16  USC.  §  1, 
The  defendants'  assert  they  are  conforming 
with  this  directive  in  conducting  their  pres- 
ent study.  They  rely  for  their  authority,  as 
well,  upon  Section  3  of  Title  16,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretery  to  provide  In  his 
discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mals and  of  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detri- 
mentel  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks.  .  .  .' 

"Section  3  of  Title  16  Is  clearly  Inapplicable 
in  the  present  situation.  No  showing  has  been 
made  that  the  deer  involved  are  detrimental 
to  the  use  of  the  park,  an-l  indeed,  defend- 
ants make  no  such  claims.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  that  the  Secretary's  authority 
under  this  section  must  be  predicated  upon 
such  a  finding. 

"The  question  remains  whether  the  board 
mandate  contained  In  Section  1  Includes  the 
authority  the  defendante  have  asserted.  The 
Court  has  concluded  that  this  section  does 
not  include  such  authority.  Reading  Section 
1  of  Title  16  as  broadly  as  defendants  con- 
tend it  should  be  read  would  render  Sectl^on 
3  unnecessary,  as  the  authority  to  order  the 
destruction  of  wildlife  "as  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  use"  of  national  parks  would 
be  provided  without  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion found  In  Section  3.  It  seems  to  the  Court 
an  unreasonable  conclusion  that  Congress 
authorized  an  activity  in  Section  3  that  was 
alrecMly  permitted  by  Section  1.  The  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  intended  the  Secretary's 


authority  to  be  proscribed  by  the  conditions 
set  forth  In  Section  3  seems  the  more  logical 
to  the  Court. 

"Defendants  rely  in  part  upon  Hunt  v. 
United  States,  278  US  96  (1928).  It  seems 
to  the  Court  that  the  defendants'  reliance 
Is  misplaced,  however,  for  that  decision  Is 
distinguishable  from  the  present  case  In  more 
than  one  respect.  In  Hunt,  the  Supreme 
Court  permitted  the  destruction  of  deer  on 
a  national  forest  and  game  preserve  by  United 
States  officials,  noting  ( 1 )  that  the  deer 
were  In  such  excess  numbers  'that  the  forage 
Is  Insufficient  for  their  subsistence'  and  the 
deer  have  greatly  injured  the  lands  In  the 
reserves  by  over-browsing  upon  and  killing 
valuable  young  trees,  shrubs,  bushes  and  for- 
age plants,'  and  (2)  observance  with  the 
game  laws  of  the  State  "would  have  so  re- 
stricted the  number  of  deer  to  be  killed  as 
to  render  futile  the  attempt  to  protect  the 
reserves, '  278  US  96.  99.  100.  Neither  of  the 
recited  factors  Is  present  in  this  case.  No 
depredation  Is  known  to  be  occurring,  and 
New  Mexico  has  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  officers.  Clearly,  Hunt  does  not  au- 
thorize the  killing  of  deer  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  study.  No  one  doubts  the 
Government's  authority  to  protect  its  lands, 
and  it  seems  to  the  Court  that  Hunt  merely 
reaffirms  that  proposition,  as  does  Section  3 
of  Title  16,  U,S,C. 

"Section  53-3-23  of  the  New  Mexico  Stat- 
utes provides  In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"'  "The  state  director  may  issue  permits  to 
any  person  to  .        kill  ,  .     game  at  any 

time  when  satisfied  that  such  person  desires 
the  same  exclusively  ...  for  scientific 
purposes  ■ 

"The  Court  concludes  that  Section?  1  and 
2-i  of  Title  16.  use.  do  not  authorize  the 
destruction  of  wildlife  upon  the  park  for  the 
purposes  outlined  In  the  Director's  affidavit 
The  Court  further  concludes  that  enforce- 
ment of  Section  53-3-23.  New  Mexico  SUt- 
utes  Annotated,  quoted  above,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Secretary's  task  as  defined  in 
16  use  S  1  For  these  reasons,  defendants 
must  comply  with  Section  53-3-23.  N.M.S.A  . 
if  they  intend  to  pursue  this  study  further 

""This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  acts 
of  officials  which  are  unsupported  by  statu- 
tory authority.  Leedom  v  Kyne.  358  U  S  184; 
Frost  v  Garrison  (D  Wyo..  19621  201  F. 
Supp.  389;  Harper  1.  Jones "( 10  Clr.  1952),  195 
P.  2d  705,  and  cases  cited  therein  Accordingly, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the  de- 
fendants should  be  restrained  and  enjoined 
from  the  further  killing  of  wildlife  within 
the  boundaries  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  N.aional 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  research 
study,  unless  they  first  secure  authority  for 
their  acts  by  compliance  with  State  Law. 

"This  opinion  shall  constitute  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  as 
required  by  Rule  52(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Ci'vll  Procedure. 

"At  Albuquerque,  this  12th  day  of  March. 
1968. 

"H  Vearle  Payne. 
•■U.S.  District  Judge.' 


S.  1402— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MEDICARE  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  This  bill  will  provide  payment  for 
the  services  of  optometrists  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  available  to  the  aged. 

This  bill  is  a  simple  amendment  to 
the  historic  Medicare  Act  enacted  over 
3  V2  years  ago.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate 
a  small  loophole  in  medicare  and  will 
neither  add  nor  subtract  from  the  basic 
medicare  beneflt,s.  The  sole  purpose  of 
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the  amendment  Is  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  a  patient  of  an  op- 
tometrist must  first  have  certification 
from  a  medical  doctor  before  obtalninK 
the  special  services  of  an  optometrist 
which  are  available  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  XVIII 

When  the  Senate  passed  medicare  it 
was  our  clear  Intent  that  the  law  would 
not  alter  the  organization  or  form  of 
health  practices  In  the  United  States 
TTie  patients  free  choice  of  a  doctor  or  a 
hospital  would  not  be  impaired  In  any 
way  The  only  change  waus  to  aflect  who 
would  pay  the  bills 

Under  the  present  application  of  the 
law.  however,  a  problem  has  arisen  af- 
fectlnK  optometrLsts  and  those  who  rely 
on  them  for  eye  care  Of  course,  routine 
eye  examinations  and  the  cost  of  glasses 
are  not  covered  by  medicare  There  are 
eye  care  services,  however  which  may 
properly  be  performed  by  optometrists 
under  appropriate  State  laws  These 
services  are  covered  and  paid  for  by 
medicare — but  only  when  cournersi«ned 
by  a  medical  doctor  This  requirement  of 
an  extra  referral  is  unfair  to  both  the 
patient  arrtf  the  optometrist. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  this  situation 
has  occurred  I  do  not  believe  it  wa.s  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  require  a  title 
XVIII  beneficiary  to  .secure  the  prior 
approval  of  a  physician  in  order  to  receive 
the  .services  of  the  optometrist  of  his 
choice 

More  than  60  million  Americans  turn 
to  optometrists  for  eye  care  services  The 
great  majority  of  our  citizens  over  65 
have  vision  problems,  and  at  least  75 
percent  of  them  rely  on  optometrists  for 
diagnosis  and  care  which  does  not  require 
surgery  or  drugs 

Medical  doctors  are  allowed  to  practice 
optometry  But  optometnc  care  and  med- 
ical vision  care  are  not  the  same  Both 
are  highly  specialized  skills  The  two 
complement  each  other  and  provide  a 
balanced  approach  to  professional  eye 
care  It  is  inconceivable  that  either 
should  be  excluded  from  the  basic  or  sup- 
plemental health  provisions  of  medicare 

As  long  ago  as  1966.  Dr  Phillip  R  Lee. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  f^Rilth  and  Scientific  Affairs  said 
In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Henry  Hel- 
STosKi.  of  New  Jersey 

The  profession  of  optometry  Is  accepted  by 
the  Department  as  a  legitimate  and  essential 
health  profession  which  Is  performing  highly 
useful  functions  in  promoting  solutions  to 
the  eye  health   needs  of  '.his  Nation 

The  Department  agrees  that  the  American 
public  should  continue  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  In  the  selection  of  a  practitioner  to 
care  for  vision  problems 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  to  straighten  out  this  discrepancy 
■and  to  allow  full  recognition  under 
medicare  of  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  optometrists  to  the  well-l)eing 
df  our  citizens 

Mr  President,  this  week  havS  been 
proclaimed  "National  Save  Your  Vision 
Week  ■  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  It  IS  fitting,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize the  substantial  contnbutions  of  our 
Nations  optometrists  toward  preserving 


the  eyesight  of  all  of  our  citizens  and 
particularly  those  over  65 

Last  year  the  Senate  peussed  a  .similar 
bill  which  I  introduced  Unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
take  action  and  the  amendment  wa.s 
dropped  m  conference  I  hope  that  once 
again  the  Senate  will  see  the  merit  in 
this  legislation  and  that  we  can  eliminate 
this  unfair  discrimination  from  the  law 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be   received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bin  S  1402'  Ui  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
payment  for  optometrist*  services  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  for  the  aged,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  RiBirorr.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  14_'l  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA LEOAI.  AID  ACT 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  blH  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Lenal  Aid  Act 

The  86th  Coiigres-s  in  1960  created  the 
District  of  Columbia  Lenal  Aid  Agency 
t  )  provide  legal  representation  of  in- 
digents in  judicial  proceedintis  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Thus  Ak!»ncy  is  the 
public  defender  for  indiKenUs  in  the  Dis- 
trict Tlie  statute  provides  that  the  Board 
of  Tru.stees  of  the  Agency  shall  appoint 
a  Director  of  the  Agency  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  of  $16,000  per  annum 
In  turn,  the  Director  was  authorized  to 
employ  professional  and  office  staff  at 
salaries  following  the  salary  scale  for 
Mnploye^  of  similar  qualifications  and 
seniority  m  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  .516.000  limit  on  the  Director's 
salary  which  may  have  been  realistic  m 
19*0  IS  no  longer  realistic  The  Director 
must  supervise  a  lari<e.  full-time  staff  of 
attorneys.  Investigators.  aixT  clerical 
help  He  is  also  expected  to  do  a  sizable 
share  of  the  Agency's  trial  work.  In- 
\*riably  haridlinkj  important  felony 
cases  A  senior  tnal  attorney  might  well 
qualify  for  a  salary  of  $20,000  and  the 
Trustees  could  indeed  authorize  such  a 
salary  because  tlie  statute  provides  that 
the  Trustees  should  follow  the  salan," 
scale  for  employees  of  similar  qualifica- 
tions and  seniority  in  the  Office  of  the 
US  Attorney  Morale  and  management 
difficulties,  however,  are  invited  if  any 
employee  is  paid  more  than  the  boss 

The  restriction  on  the  Director's  sal- 
ary prevents  the  trustees  from  paying 
little  more  than  the  going  rate  for  new- 
law  school  graduates  The  1960  statute 
should  be  amended  to  permit  the  trust- 
ees to  pay  reasonable  salaries  to  all  em- 
ployees, retaining  the  valuable  proviso 
that  salaries  be  kept  m  the  range  of  those 
paid  for  comparable  undertakings  in  the 
office  of  the  US  attorney 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1421'  to  amend  the  E>is- 
trict  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Proitty.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S  1424— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  IMPROVING  THE 
TRUTH-IN-PACKAOING  ACT 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  relieve 
American  housewives  of  the  burden  of 
having  to  be  mathematicians  when  they 
go  to  the  supermarket  This  bill  will  fi- 
nally give  housewives  a  real  opportiinlty 
for  comparative  shopping — to  be  able  to 
determine  which  product  actually  Is  the 
least  expensive 

Recent  consumer  studies  have  shown 
that  the  Truth-in-Labellng  Act  has  failed 
to  eliminate  deception  and  confusion  In 
the  marketplace 

Despite  the  intent  of  Congress  m  1966 
to  remove  deceptively  packaged  products 
from  supermarkets  and  stores,  consumers 
today  suU  must  be  mathematicians  be- 
fore they  can  select  the  best  bargain 
from  among  the  vast  variety  of  odd-sized 
packages  on  the  market 

It  IS  virtually  impossible  for  house- 
wives to  compare  prices  when  they  are 
confronted  by  32  different  choices  of 
pancake  mix  in  13  different  sized  pack- 
ages at  21  different  prices 

My  proposal  will  amend  the  1966  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  price  per  unit  to  be  placed  on  the 
label  of  consumer  commodities,  includ- 
ing food,  household  goods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics 

For  example,  a  60-cent  package  of 
jjancake  mix.  containing  42  ounces,  would 
be  priced  not  only  at  60  cents  but  also 
at  23  cents  per  pound  Products  would 
be  priced  on  a  per  oimce  or  pound  basis 
for  solid  commodities,  per  ounce,  pint, 
or  quan  for  fluids,  and  per  unit  for  items 
like  napkins 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  by 
our  housewives  because  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  is  not 
really  giving  the  aid  to  consumers  that 
Congress  had  hoped.  Congress  and  the 
proponents  of  that  act  placed  In  it  a 
provision  that  every  consumer  commod- 
ity be  labeled  both  in  terms  of  ounces, 
and.  if  applicable,  in  pounds  for  weight 
units.  Similar  requirements  apply  for 
volume  packages  as  well  as  by  liquid 
measure  Thus,  on  consumer  packages 
today,  a  package  contains  a  label  stating 
Its  weight  of  1  pound  7  ounces  and  also 
a  total  weight  of  23  ounces. 

It  was  hoped  in  1966  that  the  act  would 
enable  consumers  to  make  better  com- 
parisons of  packages  than  had  been 
possible  with  only  one  form  of  weight 
stated  on  the  package  In  urBing  passage 
of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
m  1966.  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
that: 

Practices  have  arisen  that  cause  confusion 
and  conceal  inlirmatlon  even  when  there  Is 
no  deliberate  Intention  to  deceive  Tlie 
housewife  often  needs  a  scale,  a  yardstick, 
.md  a  slide  rule  to  malce  a  rational  choice 

She  has  enough  to  do  without  perform- 
ing Complicated  mathematics  In  the  stores 
.\n  accurate  and  informative  paclcage  and 
label  need  not  add  to  the  producer's  cost  It 
will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  con- 
sumer 

However,  tlie  results  of  two  California 
consumer  tests,  conducted  before  and 
after  the  Truth-in-Packaging  Act.  have 
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indicated  that  housewives  are  no  better 
able  today  to  select  the  most  economical 
buys  among  everyday  grocery  items  than 
they  were  6  years  ago. 

In  1962,  five  college-educated  house- 
wives were  asked  to  piuchase  a  total  of 
70  items  based  on  the  lowest  unit  cost. 
The  women  made  36  correct  choices  and 
34  incorrect  ones. 

In  an  identical  test  made  after  the 
Truth-In-Packaging  Act,  the  women 
made  38  incorrect  selections,  four  more 
than  in  1962.  and  only  32  correct  choices. 
This  research  clearly  shows  that  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  needed  to  end  con- 
fusion in  the  marketplace.  Every  con- 
sumer should  have  the  right  to  judge 
products  on  their  merits  alone  and  not 
be  mislead  by  deceptively  priced  pack- 
ages. 

This  requirement  for  per  unit  pricing 
would  not  be  new  to  American  super- 
markets. It  has  long  been  a  practice  to 
print  the  per  poimd  price  on  packages 
of  meat.  fish,  and  poultry. 

If  shoppers  are  expected  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions  in  their  buying,  they 
should  be  able  to  compare  prices  on 
products  without  having  a  calculating 
machine  in  their  shopping  carts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  "What's  Happened  to  Truth  in 
Packaging?"  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1969  issue  of  Consumer  Reports 
magazine,  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  .S.  1424)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
imit  retail  prices  of  packaged  consumer 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1424 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  (15  tJSC.  1453)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■•(ci  No  person  engaged  in  business  In  the 
sale  at  retail  of  any  packaged  consumer  com- 
modity which  has  been  distributed  In  com- 
merce, or  the  distribution  of  which  affects 
commerce,  shall  sell,  offer  tgr  sale,  or  display 
for  sale  any  package  containing  any  such 
commodity  unless  such  person  theretofore 
shall  have  placed  upon  such  package  a  re- 
tall  price  mark.  Such  retail  price  mark  shall 
be  prepared  and  placed  upon  or  afOxed  to  the 
principal  display  panel  of  the  label  appearing 
upon  such  package  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  promulgating  authority  named  in  sec- 
tion 5(a)  shall  prescribe  by  regulations,  and 
shall  contain  Information  effective  to  dis- 
close plainly  to  purchasers  and  prospective 
purchasers  ( 1 )  the  retail  price  of  the  entire 
contents  of  such  package,  and  (2)  the  unit 
retail  price  of  such  contents  determined  in 
such  manner  as  such  promQlgatlng  author- 
ity shall  prescribe  by  regulations.". 

(b)  Section  10  of  that  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1469) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(g)  The  term  unit  retail  price',  when 
used  In  relation  to  the  contents  of  a  pack- 


age of  any  consumer  commodity,  means  the 
retail  price  of  the  contents  of  that  package 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  retail  price  of  such 
contents  per  single  whole  unit  of  weight. 
volume,  or  measure — 

■■(1)  In  which  the  net  quantity  of  contents 
of  such  package  Is  stated  upon  the  label  ap- 
pearing on  such  package;  or 

■'(2)  If  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  of 
such  package  is  so  stated  in  terms  of  more 
than  one  such  unit  of  weight,  volume,  or 
measure,  the  unit  thereof  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
authority  named  In  section  5(a).". 

Sec  2.  Section  7(a)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1466(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  delivered  for  introduction  in  com- 
merce", and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "delivered  for  In- 
troduction In  commerce,  or  sold  at  retail, 
offered  for  sale  at  retail,  or  displayed  for  sale 
at  retail,". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson  is 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Consumers  Report.  January  1969 1 
What's  Happened  to  Truth  in  Packaging? 
"We  can't  compare  prices."  housewives 
complained  during  the  long  fight  for  a  truth - 
In-packaging  bill.  Can  prices  be  compared 
now.  two  years  after  the  Federal  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  was  signed  into  law? 
The  troublemaker  has  been  the  odd-sized 
package,  which  almost  completely  superseded 
the  FKDund.  the  pint  and  the  quart  as  basic 
pricing  units  for  household  commodities.  All 
manner  of  peculiar  package  sizes  boggled  the 
mind,  often  with  deception  intended  Manu- 
facturers instituted  the  practice  of  'pack- 
aging to  prlce"~taking  covert  price  increases 
by  cutting  quantity.  A  150-sheet  box  of  tis- 
sues quietly  dropped  in  quantity  to  125.  sav. 
or  a  16-ounce  can  of  vegetables  to  14 '2 
ounces — with  no  reduction  in  price 

Down  the  long  self-service  aisles,  the  pack- 
age has  done  the  selling.  Some  consumers 
may  have  found  cart-shopping  more  con- 
venient and  efficient  than  waiting  while  the 
corner  grocer  pulled  down  a  package  from  a 
celling-hlgh  pile  with  his  long-handled 
clamp.  But  the  grocer  at  least  knew  his  prices 
per  pound — and  would  tell  you  The  odd- 
sized  package  defied  you  to  find  out  for  your- 
self. Somewhere — anywhere — on  the  surface 
of  the  can.  bag.  box,  carton,  or  bottle  a  state- 
ment of  net  quantity  lurked.  Somewhere  else, 
usually,  was  a  price,  often  smudged  and  in- 
decipherable. Once  you'd  managed  to  ferret 
out  the  pertinent  data,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
engage  In  some  modest  calculating.  Let's  say 
a  box  of  detergent  was  labeled  'l  lb  7  oz.  net 
weight"  and  stamped  "3  89." 

Step  1 :  Convert  odd-sized  quantltv  to  total 
ounces  (1  pound  7  ounces  equals  23  ounces). 

Step  2:  Convert  multiple  price  into  price 
per  package  ( 3  for  89e  comes  to  about  30c  a 
package)  or  price  per  total  ounces  (3  times 
23  equals  69  ounces  for  890. 

Step  3 :  Divide  price  by  quantltv  to  get  price 
per  ounce  (30c  divided  by  23  ounces  or  89c 
divided  by  69  ounces  equals  about  1  3c  per 
ounce ) . 

Step  4:  Convert  price  per  ounce  to  price  per 
pound  or  pint,  frequently  a  more  realistic 
measure  of  effect  on  the  purse  ( 16  times  1.3f 
equals  about  21c  per  pound ) . 

Step  5 :  Repeet  process  for  the  several  com- 
peting brands  and  sizes  of  the  same  product. 

Step  6:  Make  whatever  quality  Judgments 
you  can.  based  on  almost  no  label  informa- 
tion about  comparative  quality.  -^ 

Step  '/:  Make  a  selection  based  on  prlib. 
quality  Judgment  and  brand  preference. 

THE     PROWTLING     COMPUTER  ^i 

"A  woman  In  a  store  is  a  mechanism,  a 
prowling  computer."  said  Scott  Paper  Co. 
When    arguing    against    truth-ln-packaglng 


Lce.^ 


legislation.  To  be  a  successful  comparison 
shopper,  one  really  did  have  to  be  some  kind 
of  calculating  machine.  But  few  women  are. 
The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
which  was  signed  into  law  November  3.  1966, 
was  Intended  to  allow  flesh-and-blood  shop- 
pers to  make  intelligent  price  comparisons 
As  we  said  at  the  time,  the  act  provided 
•some  truth-in-packaglng  .  .  .  but  not 
enough"  (Consumer  Reports.  February 
1967).  The  act  requires  statements  of  net 
quantity  In  standard  form  to  appear  in  a 
well-defined  place  and  in  reasonably  large 
type  on  the  front  or  main  panel  of  every 
package  entering  interstate  commerce  (State 
labeling  lav/s  are  being  revised  to  conform 
to  the  Federal  rules.)  The  quantity  declara- 
tion has  to  be  made  in  total  ounces  to  elim- 
inate one  conversion  step  from  price  com- 
putations. Larger  units  of  measure  must  be 
declared  as  well,  if  the  package  holds  from 
one  to  four  pounds  or  from  one  quart  to  one 
gallon  Example:  28  oz  net  weight  (1  :b  12 
oz,  1 . 

The  act  also  has  provisions  that  could  help 
the  Government  re\erse  the  trend  to  prolif- 
erating package  siz^s.  curb  deceptive  claims 
on  cents-off  labels  clamp  down  on  oversized 
packages  i  slack  filli.  and  standardize  the 
meaning  of  such  package-size  rubrics  as 
■Regular."  "Giant"  and  "Klng'^ 

A  big  problem  facing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, which  were  the  agencies  assigned  to 
write  and  enforce  labeling  regulations,  has 
been  cripplingly  small  budgets  As  a  result 
they  have  been  slow  in  getting  started  But 
■Truth  Daw"  for  labels  on  food  products  did 
finally  come  last  July  1.  although  the  FDA 
extended  the  deadline  one  more  year  for 
thousands  of  brands  Nonfood  labeling  comes 
under  the  gun  on  July  1,  1969.  except  that  as 
this  Issue  went  to  press,  no  date  had  been 
set  for  cosmetics  and  nonprescription  drugs 

Even  with  administrative  action  proceed- 
ing at  such  a  crawl,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  has  had  an  impact.  Against  the 
kaleidoscope  of  8000  ever-changing  pack- 
age faces  on  supermarket  shelves^  a  pattern 
of  candor  is  already  emerging  Net  quantity 
statements  on  many  if  not  most  packages 
have  moved  around  to  the  front  and.  usually, 
the  lower  third  of  the  panel  The  type  is 
growing  larger,  bolder  and  more  contrasting 
in  color  Quantity  is  more  and  more  often 
expressed  in  total  ounces. 

There  was  enough  apparent  Improvement 
by  the  end  01  last  October  to  justify  a  look 
at  whether  the  new  law  is.  Indeed,  helping 
consumers  to  compare  prices  So  CV  com- 
missioned a  study  of  how  that  "prowlirg 
computer. ■■  the  housewife,  is  doing  these 
days. 

As  a  point  of  reference  we  turned  to  a  test 
conduct^-d  in  1962  in  Sacramento.  Calif  .  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  California  Consumer 
Counsel,  Helen  Ewlng  Nelson  She  had  sent 
to  a  svpermirket  five  college-educated  wom- 
en who  shopped  regularly  for  the  famllv 
larder  Their  Instructions  were  to  buy  14  spec- 
ified everyday  grocery  items.  They  were  told 
to  disregard  brand  preferences  and  quality 
in  making  their  choices,  but  to  buy  the  pack- 
age that,  in  their  Judgment,  offered  the  larg- 
est amount  of  the  product  for  the  lowest  unit 
cost.  The  five  women  had  a  total  of  70  items 
to  buy.  Of  the  70  selections  they  made.  34 
were  \^Tong.  About  half  of  the  time,  those 
five  women^-experienced  shoppers  well  above 
the  average  educational  level — were  Just 
plain  unable  to  recognize  the  best  price  when 
they  saw  it. 

How  well  might  they  be  exp>ected  to  do 
in  1968?  In  practical  consumer  terms,  what 
had  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
accomplished  in  its  two  years  of  existence? 
We  arranged  for  five  women,  with  educa- 
tional backgrounds  and  homemaklng  ex- 
perience similar  to  those  of  the  1962  group, 
to  take  an  Identical  test.  It  was  directed  by 
a   nonprofit  group,   the  Consumer  Research 
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Foundation  i  headed  by  Mrs  Nelson  who  h«s 
since  returned  to  private  life  «nd  U  now 
on  CU's  Board  of  Director* i  A  ll«t  contain- 
ing the  iame  14  everyday  grocery  Items  was 
handed  to  each  of  the  five  housewives  They 
were  dispatched,  half  an  hour  apart  and 
unbeknownst  to  each  other,  to  the  same 
Sacramento  supermarket  where  the  previous 
test  had  been  held  Their  instructions  as 
before  In  a  two-hour  time  limit,  select  the 
package  of  each  Item  that  offers  the  largest 
amount  at  lowest  prtce  per   product  unit 

The  shopping  lUt  appears  In  the  table  be- 
low Some  Items  on  It  had  not  yet  come  under 
the  act  Dog  food  was  one  Because  It  con- 
tains meat,  it  is  permanently  exempt  but  it 
does  fall  under  the  similar  labeling  rules 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  The  four 
nonfood  Items— liquid  duhwaahlng  deter- 
gent, toilet  soap,  toilet  tissue  and  shampoo- 
do  not  yet  have  to  comply  with  the  trulh-ln- 
packaglng  rulee  The  other  nine  Items,  how- 
ever, had  been  packaged  and  labeled  under 
the  FDA  rules  for  four  months  and  a  new 
frankness  in  labeling  was  indeed  discernible 

Not  discernible,  however  was  any  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  package  choices  In 
fact,  the  dlst)lay  of  groceries  had  continued 
to  proliferate  In  1962  Ihoro  14  products 
were  represented  by  24«  brands  types  and 
sizes  Thfs  time  the  number  had  gone  up  t<i 
28e— an  WCrease   of    18   per   cent     It   was   no 


surprise  then,  that  the  women  took  longer 
to  make  their  selections  In  19«a  average 
shopping  time  was  43  minutes;  laat  fall  the 
average  time  was  50  mlnutea. 

CUaSSS.     rLUNKkD     ACAIK 

It  s  discouraging  to  have  to  report  that  the 
19<W  shoppers  did  not  improve  on  the  record 
of  correct  choices  made  In  pre-truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  days  This  time  In  fact,  the  women 
were  a  bit  less  successful  They  made  38 
wrong  choices  as  comp>ared  with  34  wrong 
ones  In  19«2 


1968  rnults 


1962  results 


Xifht 
choic* 


chOKa 


Ri|ht 

ChOKC 


Wronf 
choice 


Res 

Hoi  corsal 

Chunk  Choddar  ch««« 

Canoed  tuna 

Salt 

Imitation  mapK  lyrup 

Pancake  mm 

PMnut  QutlO' 

Oishwathint  >ji>l«f|tnt 

Toilat  uMp 

Toil*!  tmua 

Liquid  shampoo 

Cjnnod  dot  food....... 


Tolal. 


32 
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PANCAKt  MIXES  FOUND  ON  DISPLAY  IN  1  SACRAMENTO  SUPERMARKn 


Aib«'S  Itapiack  buttermilk 
Aunt  lemtmj  Duttarmtik 

Do 
Aunt  lamima  Sutteimilk 
Aunt  lemima 
Aunt  lamima  t)uck«heat 
Aunt  jamima  daluie  aaty  pou' 
B««>  Ci«k«r  ourtaimilk 

Do 

Oo 
Betty  Crocka'  complete  buttermilk 

Oo 

Oo 
Bisquick  Variety  bakmi  mii 

Do 

Oo 
Either  s  Oeiuie  Bitkil  all  pu'W^e  mil 
XrujIeAi  old  'ashioned  butlermnk 
Lund  t  Swedish  pa  <ake  mii 
Morriwns  Bit- Kits  prepared  biscuit  mii 
Mornions  Pan- Kits  prepared  pancake  mil 
Pillsbury  eitra  iifhts 

Do 

Oo 
Pillsbury  buckwheat 
Pillsbury  toeet  ceam 
PillsOufy  Hungry  lack  buttermilk 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Pillsbury  Hungry  lack  pure  wheat 
Sambos  instant  pancake  mil 


I  To  nearest  cent 
Milh    tree    S^j-oi  tMttIs  at  syrup 

Its  obvious,  then,  that  plainer  labeling 
alone  doesn't  solve  the  shoppers  difficulty 
At  the  pancake- mix  display  for  example 
most  labels  appeared  to  conform  to  regula- 
tions, and  the  rest  at  lease  made  no  secret 
of  quantity  Yet  nobody  found  the  brand  at 
lowest  unit  price  isee  tielowi  One  can  sym- 
pathize If  the  shoppers  felt  too  discouraged 
to  do  the  neceaaary  mathematical  computa- 
Uons  for  33  selections  in  13  different  sizes 
of  flour — excluding  boxes  and  sacks  Under 
somewhat  lees  unfavorable  conditions  i25  se- 
lections in  U  different  sizes  i.  three  shoppers 
had  made  the  correct  choice  laat  time 

At  the  dog-food  shelf  the  results  were  little 
better  The  ipreaunaably  i  USDA-approved 
quantity  declaration  on  each  can  was  forth- 
right enough  Yet  the  shoppers  in  1968  had 
leas  success  in  buying  the  right  dog  food 
than  the  1963  shoppers  did  Perhaps  it's  no 
wonder  in  view  of  the  exploalon  of  brands 
and   type* — from    14   to  33.  canned  In  nine 
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net  weights,  up  from  Ave  Only  one  shopper 
recognized  the  day's  bargain  prtce  for  canned 
dog  food 

Not  only  didnt  the  shoppers  make  a  rea- 
sonable number  ot  correct  choices,  they 
rouidn  t-not  In  any  practical  terms.  It  took 
the  five-woman  project  staff  six  hours  and 
the  services  of  an  electric  calculating  ma- 
chine to  get  all  the  answers  Hgured  out. 

But  the  shoppers  tried  Lacking  a  calcu- 
lating machine  and  nut  themselves  being 
prowling  computers,  they  tried  short-cuts, 
^jr  example  All  Ave  bought  the  right  can  of 
tuna  fish,  probably  because  It  was  the  only 
brand  of  grated  tuna  and  because  all  the 
women  correctly  assumed  that  to  be  the 
lowest- priced  type 

But  shortcuts  didn't  always  work.  The 
largest  size  was  not  necessarily  the  one  with 
the  lowest  unit  price,  for  example,  nor  was 
the  smallest  necessarily  the  most  costly  A 
IS-ounce    can    of    tomatoes    coat   mor«   per 


pound  than  an  8>/4-ounc«  can,  and  a  roll  of 
650  sheets  of  toilet  tlasue  gave  more  sheets 
for  the  money  than  a  1000-sheet  roll. 

Even  when  the  largest-quantity  package 
did  offer  the  lowest  unit  price,  the  shopperB 
dldnt  always  spot  It.  Only  two  bought  the 
flve-pound  box  of  Buckeye  Rolled  Oatt  as  the 
right  choice  In  thrifty  hot  cereals  among  the 
31  different  selections  In  16  sizes  filling  the 
shelf  Peeling  pressed  for  time,  one  shopper 
bought  hominy  grlte  on  the  logical — but  In- 
correct— theory  that  It  would  give  the  most 
for  the  money.  It  cost  half  again  as  much 
per  pound  as  the  rolled  oats.  Indeed,  the 
prices  represented  In  those  31  different  cereal 
packages  ranged  from  1S«  to  98*  a  pound. 

Things  went  better  at  the  rice  display, 
where  the  number  of  package  sizes  had 
dropped  from  six  In  1962  to  four  In  1968 
I  though  the  one-pound  size,  missing  In  1962. 
was  missing  still)  No  one  had  found  the 
right  choice  last  time,  but  In  1968  three 
women  did  That's  progress  of  a  sort  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  one  of  the  nation's  rich- 
est rlce-growlng  regions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  odd-sized 
package  Is  still  the  consumer's  most  formid- 
able foe  In  the  battle  of  the  bargains.  Forth- 
right disclosures  of  quantity  and  price  are 
not  much  help  so  long  as  they  are  obscured 
by  enough  variety  of  package  sizes  to  dis- 
courage the  computations  needed  to  make 
quantity  and  price  figures  meaningful 

PRODDING    THE    PACKAGES 

The  key  to  success  In  comparison  shopping, 
CV  and  many  others  have  argued,  lies  In 
mandatory  Federal  standards  for  package 
sizes  They  should  be  limited  for  each  prod- 
uct to  as  few  as  logically  meet  consumers' 
needs,  and  common-sense  pound  and  pint 
units  should  be  reestablished  Once  held  to 
a  few  logical  quantities,  manufacturers  could 
no  longer  conceal  price  hikes  by  lopping  off 
an  ounce  or  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  here  and 
there 

When  the  present  law  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  manufacturers  concentrated  their 
lobbying  effort  on  defeating  Federal  regula- 
tion of  package  sizes.  They  succeeded  In 
ijettlng  the  proposed  provision  watered  down 
to  a  point  where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  only  make  a  finding  of  undue  package 
proliferation  In  a  given  product  line  He  can- 
not force  an  industry  to  change  Its  ways. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  a  proliferation 
finding  has  served  as  a  prod  In  itself.  By  late 
1968.  the  Secretary  had  goaded  48  packaging 
Industries  toward  reducing  or  agreeing  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  package  sizes  to 
a  standardized  set  The  whole  program  is 
strictly  voluntary  and  unenforceable.  But 
significant  reductions  in  number  of  sizes 
have  already  been  announced  as  In  effect  for 
most  types  of  dry  detergents.  Jams  and  Jellies, 
mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  peanut  butter 
and  pickles  As  of  January  1.  the  list  was  to 
be  expanded  to  include  dry  cereals  (except  In 
single  servings),  cookies  and  crackers.  In- 
stant coffee,  and  salad  and  cooking  oils.  A 
third  batch  o^reductlons  Is  due  to  start 
July  1  The  Commerce  Department  cautions, 
though,  that  nonstandard  sizes  will  continue 
to  be  sold  until  Inventories  are  used  up. 

The  new  standards.  If  adhered  to.  would  be 
welcome  They  would,  for  example,  reduce 
the  sizes  of  toothpaste  from  57  to  a  mere  5; 
of  dry  detergent  from  24  to  6;  of  adhesive 
bandage  from  37  to  10:  of  paper  towels  from 
33  to  8,  of  dry  cereal  from  33  to  16;  of  cookies 
and  crackers  from  73  to  56;  and  of  macaroni 
products  from  32  to  16.  With  that  kind  of 
reductions,  the  food  industry  Itself  should 
enjoy  fat  savings  from  marketing  efficiencies 

But  in  many  Instances  the  consumer  may 
be  no  better  off  than  before  because  even  a 
significant  reduction  In  package  sizes  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers  will  not  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  variety  of  sizes  dUplayed 
In  any  given  supermarket.  In  the  Sacramento 
store  chosen  for  our  shopping  test  shoppers 
foimd  six  sizes  each  of  imitation  maple  syrup 
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and  peanut  butter.  With  the  kind  of  odd-sise 
problem  we've  described,  six  computations 
were  difficult  enough.  Yet  the  new  standards 
would  merely  ask  manufacturers  to  limit 
themselves  to  16  sizes  of  syrup  and  13  sizes 
of  peanut  butter.  Whatever  cutting  down 
may  uke  place  during  packaging.  It's  not 
likely  to  show  upon  the  shelves  of  that  par- 
ticular supermarket  In  Sacramento,  nor  In 
stores  anywhere  else,  we'd  guess. 

So  much  for  truth-ln-packaglng,  1069. 
Judging  by  this  look  at  It,  the  consumer 
still  can't  compare  prices  and  cannot  antici- 
pate being  able  to  compare  them  any  time 
soon.  CU  Is  now  convinced  that  we  did  not 
go  far  enough  In  our  proposals  for  price 
disclosure. 

The  best  method  for  making  comparisons 
stares  out  from  Just  about  every  supermar- 
ket meat  counter.  Because  of  their  random 
size,  meat  and  poultry  have  long  been  sub- 
ject to  state  laws  requiring  declaration  not 
only  of  weight  and  price  but  also  of  price 
per  pound. 

Why  shouldn't  all  packages  be  labeled  with 
the  price  per  pound  or  pint  or  other  relevant 
unit?  In  considering  such  a  requirement,  the 
drafters  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  decided  It  might  be  too  costly  for  the 
small,  tndep>endent  grocer.  Since  manufac- 
turers could  not  usually  print  prlcee  on  their 
packages  without  violating  the  laws  against 
prlce-flxlng.  the  price  labeling  Job  would  fall, 
as  It  does  now,  to  the  retailer.  But  regional 
offices  of  supermarket  chains  could  readily 
Include  unit  prices  on  the  master  price  lists 
sent  to  all  store  managers,  and  suppliers 
could  equip  small  groceries  with  easy-to-use 
price  tables.  T^e  extra  cost.  If  any,  would 
probably  provafcegUglble. 

CU  thereforAurges  Congress  to  amend  the 
law  to  require  Inlt  pricing.  Further,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  price  unit  should  represent 
the  quantities  customarily  purchased — not 
price  per  ounce  (unless  possibly  for  caviar, 
spices  and  such)  but  price  per  pound,  per 
pint,  per  100  paper  towels  and  so  forth). 
Many  CU  readers  have  already  asked  why 
that  pricing  system  Isn't  used  to  solve  their 
shopping  problem.  A  letter-writing  campaign 
to  your  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
seem  to  be  in  order.  It's  high  time  to  tvun 
all  those  prowling  computers  back  Into  peo- 
ple again. 


such  at  the  amount  required  for  reasonable 
maintenance.  It  Is  conceded  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  exemptions  to  living  costs  may  not 
be  exact  and  that  under  emergency  condi- 
tions It  may  be  necessary  to  go  below  ordi- 
nary minima.  For  the  long  run,  however,  It 
Is  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  exempt 
amounts  required  to  maintain  the  Individual 
and  his  family  in  health  and  efficiency. 

An  exemption  of  $600  per  person  is 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  It  provides  only 
$2,400  deductible  for  a  family  of  four, 
yet  a  recent  Department  of  Labor  study 
shows  that  a  family's  financial  need  for  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  today  is 
about  $9,191.  The  personal  exemptions 
for  a  family  of  four  today  should  cer- 
tainly comprise  a  greater  percentage  of 
this  total  than  the  present  $2,400. 

We  have  been  vitally  concerned  in  re- 
cent times  about  achieving  equity  in  the 
tax  structure  as  it  relates  to  wealthy  in- 
dividuals so  that  they  too  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  funding  our  coun- 
try. This  is  the  area  of  our  greatest  tax 
abuse  and  these  "loopholes"  must  be 
closed.  The  average  American  is  fully 
aware  of  the  inequities  in  this  area,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  taxpayer  is 
willing  to  put  up  with  in  allowing  the 
rich  to  get  special  benefits  while  every- 
one else  pays  through  the  nose. 

We  must  make  the  tax  system  as 
equitable  as  possible  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  taxpayer. 

A  major  first  step  is  to  raise  the  un- 
fair $600  per  person  exemption  to  $1,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1443)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  each 
personal  exemption  to  $1,000,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  ~ 


S.  1443— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION UNDER  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  for  appiropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

As  every  American  is  so  consciously 
aware,  the  $600  figure  is  now  unreal  and 
obsolete  for  its  purpose.  The  last  time 
this  figure  was  revised  was  in  1948.  Since 
that  time  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased by  44.6  percent.  To  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  provide  the  basic 
minimum  necessities  of  life  for  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  children  for  $50  per 
month  each  is  totally  unreftllstic. 

A  person  works  for  the  major  purpose 
of  supporting  his  family  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  taxes  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  income  of  persons  until  their 
minimum  basic  needs  have  been  al- 
lowed for. 

A  1947  Treasury  EVepartment  study 
discusses  minimum  living  standards  as 
follows : 

According  to  a  widely  accepted  view,  the 
exemption  should  be  at  least  adequate  to 
cover  some  minimum  eeeentlal  living  coete. 


S.  1444— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  A  TAX  INEQUITY 
EXISTING  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEVADA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Bible.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  remedy  a  long-standing 
tax  Inequity  that  exists  In  Nevada. 

I  first  made  this  proposal,  with  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Bible),  in  1965.  Our  pro- 
posal recognizes  that  since  Federal  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  coin-operated  gam- 
ing devices  is  designed  for  purposes  of 
regulation  rather  than  for  the  raising  of 
revenue,  a  more  realistic  formula  should 
be  instituted. 

Our  proposal  stipulates  that  80  percent 
of  the  occupational  taxes  collected  on 
these  devices  be  credited  for  similar  taxes 
imposed  by  a  State  where  the  operation 
of  such  devices  is  legal.  In  our  opinion, 
this  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  1965 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  on  the  New 
Hampshire  lottery.  Like  New  Hampshire, 
Nevada  urgently  needs  more  locally 
raised  revenue  to  meet  the  increasing 
costs  of  Government,  especially  the  de- 
mands of  our  schools. 

For  several  years,  the  Nevada  Legisla- 
ture has  sought  to  impose  an  additional 
tax  on  coin-operated  gaming  devices,  and 


I  ask  that  relevant  documents  from  the 
Nevada  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  docu- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1444)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  the  occupational  tax  on 
coin-operated  gaming  devices  for  simi- 
lar taxes  presently  imposed  by  a  State 
where  the  operation  of  such  devices  is 
legal,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  ifor 
himself  and  Mr.  Bible),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S     1444 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  occupa- 
tional tax  on  coin-operated  devices)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  4464.  Credit  for  State-Imposed  taxes. 

"(a I  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4461  with  respect  to  any  coin-operated  gam- 
ing device  for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  State  tax  paid  for  such  year 
with  respect  to  such  device  by  the  person 
liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4461.  if 
such  State  lax  ( 1  i  is  paid  under  a  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  place  or  premises  on 
which  such  device  is  maintained  or  used  is 
located,  and  (2)  is  similar  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4461  (including  a  tax.  other 
than  g,  general  personal  property  tax,  Im- 
pHDsed  t>n  such  device  i . 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Devices  must  be  legal  under  state 
LAW. — Credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (8)  for  a  tax  imposed  by  .i  State  only  if 
-.the  maintenance  of  the  coin-operated  gam- 
ing device  by  the  person  liable  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4461  on  the  place  or 
premises  occupied  by  him  does  not  violate 
any  law  of  such  State. 

"(2)  Credit  not  to  exceed  bo  percent  of 
TAX.— The  credit  under  subsection  la)  with 
respect  to  any  coin-operated  gaming  device 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4461  with  respect  to  such 
device. 

"(3)     CREDTT   not  TO  APPLY  TO   NEW  TAXES. — 

Credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a  I 
for  a  tax  imposed  by  a  State  only  if  such 
State  Imposed  such  tax  or  a  substantially 
similar  tax  (whether  or  not  conditionally) 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Special  Provision  for  Payment  of 
Tax. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  person  who  be- 
lieves he  will  be  entitled  to  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  coin- 
operated  gaming  device  for  any  year  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  and  subtitle  F, 
satisfy  his  liability  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4461  with  respect  to  such  device  for 
such  year  If — 

"(1)  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed  by 
law  for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4461  with  respect  to  such  device  for  such 
year,  he  has  paid  the  amount  of  such  tax 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  which 
he  estimates  will  be  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  device  for  such 
year,  and 

•(2)  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  such  year. 
pays  the  amount  df  any)  by  which  the  credit 
for  such  year  is  less  than  the  credit  estimated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  36  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
lt«m 
Sec    4464    Credit   for  State-imposed   taxes 

ici  The  amendmenta  made  by  subsections 
(A)  and  bi  shall  apply  on  and  ifter  July 
1.  1960 

The  documents  presented  by  Mr  Can- 
non are  as  follows 

St\tut«s    or    Nevada    1367      Assembi  Y    Joint 

RISOLUTION      No      8 CuMMITTEE     ON     TaXA- 

nov  —  Pile  No  46 
Assembly  joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States   to   allow    a 
credit  dgalngt  the  federal  tax  fir  slot  ma- 
chine  taxes   imposed   by   the  states 
Whereas.  The  Slate  of  Nevad*.  nice  all  areas 
of    rapidly    expanding    population,    la    faced 
with  continuing  crisis  in  tne  f^eld  of  educa- 
tion  i£    It  strives   with    limited    resources   ui 
meet  ever-growing  needs    ^nd 

Whereas.  The  Federa;  CKnernment  has 
recognized  the  crucu;  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  developing  a  citizenry  informed  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  com- 
plex society    and 

Whereas.  Federal  law  now  Imposes  a  tax 
of  $250  per  year  on  each  slot  machine,  and 
certain  controls  upon  the  use  of  such  ma- 
chines   and- 

wriere.«rThe  process  of  collection  and  re- 
turn is  cumbersome,  costly  and  time-con- 
saming.  and 

Whereas  The  State  of  Nevada  stands  ready 
til  collect  such  a  tax  directly  and  to  take 
a:;  nece^a-ry  measures  to  insure  Its  payments 
f  )r  each  machine,  and 

Whereas.  Legislation  is  now  pending  In  this 
5tace  to  impose  such  a  tax  to  the  extent  that 
tne  corresponding  federal  tax  is  diminished, 
and  to  devote  its  pr'jceeds  Ui  the  support  o.' 
the  public  schools,    now.  therefore,   be  it 

ReioUed  by  the  Assembly  and  Sfiate  of 
the  State  of  Sevada.  jotnflv  That  this  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
uf  Nevada  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  a  credit  of  80  percent  against 
t.ie  t&x  lmp<jsed  by  28  U  3  C  i  4461  upon  slot 
machines  for  the  amount  of  any  tax  paid 
upon  such  machines  to  a  state:  and  be  It 
further 

R^'iolred  That  this  legislature  urgently 
requests  each  member  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  to  work  f  t  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation    and  be  it  further 

Retolied  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
f ->rwarded  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
eich  menriber  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation 

STArvTES  or  Nevada  1967     Assembly  Bill  No 
174 — CoMMrTTEE  ON   TAX.ArioN     Chapter  314 
An  act  to  amend  chapter  463  of  NRS.  relat- 
ing  to   the   licensing   and   control   of  gam- 
bling, by  adding  a  new  section  Imposing  an 
additional    tax    upon    slot    machines    con- 
tingent upon  the  allowance  of  an  offsetting 
federal    tax    credit,     and    providing    other 
matters  properly   relating  thereto 
The   People   of   the  State   of   Nevada,    reprf- 
iented  in  Senate  and  Aisembli/.  do  enact  as 
follows 

Section  I  Chapter  463  of  NRS  Is  hereby 
im-?nded  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section 
which  shall   read  ;us  follows 

t    In  additiim  to  any  other  license  fees  and 

tares  imposed  t>y  this  chapter   there  is  hereby 

imposed    upon    each    slot    machine   operated 

in   this   ^tate  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of 

iny  credit  which  rnay  be  allowed  against  the 

ar    imposed    on    ^lot    niachinei    by   26    V  S  C 

I  4461   for  the  payment  of  a  state   tax    If  no 

such  credit  is  allowed,  no  tax  i.s  payable  un- 

ier  this  subsection 

2   The  commission  shall 

(a)    Collect  the   tax  annually   in   advance. 


prior  to  June  20  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  tssuaru-e  of  a  state  garnmg  license  to  op- 
erate any  slot  rnachine 

(5i  iTiclude  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  in  ifs 
reports  of  state  garntng   taxes  collected 

3  The  commission  ihall  pay  ofer  the  tax 
as  collected  to  the  state  treasurer  to  he  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  state  distributive 
school   fund 

Sec  2  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
enacts  legislation  after  January  10  of  any 
calendar  year  by  virtue  of  which  a  credit 
against  the  tax  on  slot  machines  by  26  U  S  C 
i  4461  is  allowable  for  a  state  tax  paid  during 
such  calendar  year,  the  Nevada  gaming  com- 
mission shall  charge  and  collect  a«  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
federal  legislation  a  tax  on  each  slot  machine 
licensed  in  this  state  equal  to  the  amount  of 
■tuch  credit  allowable 

Sec  :i  This  act  shall  become  effective  upon 
passage  and  approval 


S  1445— INTRODUCTION  OK  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  A  VETERANS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITAL  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  for  myself  and  my 
Nevada  colleaKue  Senator  Bible,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Stale  of  Nevada 

At  the  present  time  veterans  in  Nevada 
are  served  bv  only  one  VA  hospital,  lo- 
cated in  Reno,  in  northwest  Nevada 

Veterans  m  more  populous  southern 
Nevada,  500  miles  to  the  .southeast,  have 
no  VA  facilities  whatsoever  and  are  com- 
pletely dependent  on  VA  hospitals  in 
crowded  Los  Angeles.  300  miles  away 

It  think  It  IS  a  »<[ross  disservice  to  our 
veterans  to  force  them  to  travel  to  Los 
Angeles  to  get  treatment  for  .service-re- 
lated disabilities  In  addition,  it  certainly 
IS  not  fair  to  make  the  veterans  of  south- 
ern California  wait  for  treatment  because 
their  facilities  are  overcrowded 

It  is  just  this  inequity  that  my  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  overcome  I  urge  early 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1445'  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Cannon  <  for  himself  and 
Mr  BIBLE'.  wEis  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  ;ind  PubUc  Welfare 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  ne.xt 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  Mr  Macni-son  >  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S 
1213'  to  create  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  355'  intro- 
duced by  my  di.stmguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  Randolph',  the  coal  mine 
safety  bill. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Doddi,  I  E^k  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr 
Moss'  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  8  12081  to  provide  one  routine 
physical  checkup  each  year  for  individ- 
uals insured  under  medicare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Caiwow)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr 
BIBLE',  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Bennett",  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota '  Mr.  BuRDiCK  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  '  Mr.  Eastland  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin >,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  '  Mr  Fono  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  Graved,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  Hansen  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Hartke)  .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  »Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnu- 
soN'.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'  Mr  MoNDALE  I ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
■  Mr  Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 'Mr.  Pell'.  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois '  Mr.  Percy  > .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  Ribicoffi,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Scott  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  '  Mr.  Stevens  » .  the  Sen- 
ator from  MaiTland  Mr.  Tydings*,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborouchi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young' 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  i  S.  819  > 
to  exempt  .senior  citizens  from  paying 
national  parks  and  forests  entrance,  ad- 
mission, or  user  fees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  .senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph',  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  Gravel  >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  .loint  resolution  'S.J.  Res. 
7'  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  nght  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  -SO  ordered. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr  McGovern  '  and  myself.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  GRAVEL'  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGee  i  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1285.  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr  iNouYEi,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr  Macnusoni.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Dole  > .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwoodi,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)! 
the  Senator  from  Alsiska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  iS.j.  Res.  5)  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Van  Vladricken,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber, on  extension  6176,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  schedtiled  as  a  witness. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
10 — CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RECOGNIZING  THE  26TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GooDELLi  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  recognizing  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits.  which  appears  tmder  a  separate 
heading. ) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  162— RESOLU- 
TION TO  REFER  SENATE  BILL  1391 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  162 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1391)  entitled 
•A  bill  for  the  irllef  of  certain  Kaw  Indians", 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  chief  commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  958), 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufflclent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  :i  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
POWER  ASPECTS  OF  TOCKS  IS- 
LAND DAM.  DELAWARE  RIVER 
BASIN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control- Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  to  consider  the  matter 
of  hydroelectric  power  development  at 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  with 
particular  reference  to  pumped-storage 
facilities. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969,  in  room  4200, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  In  the  event 
the  subcommittee  is  unable  to  hear  all 
interested  parties  at  that  time,  remaining 
witnesses  will  be  heard  at  10  ajn.  on 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  Mr.  Joseph  P. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1969,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nominations  of  Charles 
H.  Ragovin,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, and  Richard  W.  Velde,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Associate  Administrator  of  Law- 
Enforcement  Assistance. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland i. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraksa  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself,  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  A.  Dler.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Theodore  L.  Rlchling. 
resigned. 

Allen  L.  Donielson.  of  Iowa,  to  be  US  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  P.  Riellv,  re- 
signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday.  March  14,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE    NONPROLIFERATION    TREATY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  my 
views  on  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  have  become  well  enough  known 
by  now  so  that  I  will  not  be  disclosing  any 
secret  by  here  stating  my  intention  to 
oppose  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty 
in  its  present  form.  When  formal  debate 
on  the  treaty  opens,  I  shall  express  my 
position  in  detail  at  that  time,  both  as 
to  the  substance  of  the  treaty  and  as  to 
its  relationship  to  present  world  condi- 
tions. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  my  strong  appre- 
hension about  one  aspect  of  this  treaty — 
the  question  of  to  what  extent  this  treaty 
may  commit  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  the  approximately 
100  nonnuclear  states  that  are  expected 
to  sign  the  treaty. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  might  take  another 
look/«t  the  treaty  in  light  of  the  points 
whijCh  I  shall  now  raise.  These  points  are 


of  great  concern  to  me  and,  I  believe,  to 
other  Members  also.  They  are  sufficiently 
important  to  make  me  wonder  whether 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  really 
wants  this  body  to  accept  the  treaty  in 
itfj  entirety  without  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  255  of  1968  on 
security  guarantees  and  the  U.S.  declara- 
tion made  in  explanation  of  its  vote  for 
such  resolution  clearly  give  rise  to  the 
interpretation  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  act  immediately  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  any  nonnuclear  nation  sign- 
ing the  treaty  that  is  a  victim  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  or  threat. 

Both  of  these  documents  include  spe- 
cific references  to  the  concern  of  coun- 
tries which  desire  to  subscribe  ta  the 
treaty  that  "appropriate  measures  bi?  un- 
dertaken to  safeguard  their  security"  if 
they  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  term  "ap- 
propriate measures."  of  cour.se,  means 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  attack  or  remove  the  threat. 
Certainly,  the  country  that  is  victim  to  a 
nuclear  attack  would  not  consider  any 
measures  to  be  "appropriate"  which  did 
not  promptly  stop  the  attack  and  prevent 
the  aggressor  from  invading  its  terntorv 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  attack. 

This  interpretation  is  reinforced  by 
another  provision  in  the  declaration 
which  reads  that : 

Any  State  which  commits  aggression  ac- 
companied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
which  threatens  such  aggression  mu.st  be 
aware  that  its  actions  are  to  be  countered 
effectively. 

Obviously  aggression  is  not  "coun- 
tered effectively"  so  long  as  it  is  permitted 
to  continue. 

Both  of  these  documents  are  quite  em- 
phatic in  committing  the  nuclear  powers 
to  react  immediately.  The  resolution 
commands  that: 

The  Security  Council,  and  above  all  its 
nuclear-weapon  State  permanent  members, 
would  have  to  act  Immediately. 

Likewise,  the  U.S.  declaration  states: 
Nuclear-weapon  States  would  have  to  act 
Immediately  through  the  Security  Council  to 
take  the  measures  necessary  to  counter  such 
I  nuclear)  aggression  or  to  remove  the  threat 
of  (nuclear)  aggression 

In  addition,  both  instruments  take 
specific  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond at  once.  Each  contains  an  express 
provision  that  reaffirms  in  particular  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs,  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Clearly,  these  provisions  show  that 
the  United  States  is  not  limited  merely 
to  taking  action  which  is  called  for  by 
the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  a  commonsense  inter- 
pretation of  the  plain  words  used  in  this 
resolution  and  the  accompanying  decla- 
ration definitely  reveals  that  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  act  immediately  to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
counter  a  nuclear  attack  or  threat 
against  a  nonnuclear  party  to  the  treaty, 
either  by  acting  through  the  Security 
Council,  if  possible,  or  outside  the  United 
Nations,  if  not. 
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Any  Interpretation  that  these  devlcea 
represent  merely  a  gesture  to  display 
our  concern  about  the  security  of  non- 
nuclear  nations  Is  purely  an  expression 
of  wishful  thinking  Regardless  of  what 
one  wishes  our  obligations  would  be  un- 
der the  treaty,  these  two  documents  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  we  have  given  an 
Ironclad  promise  to  police  the  security  of 
nonnuclear  countries  that  sign  the 
treaty 

And  we  must  recogni2e  that  the  treaty 
and  the  two  documents  cannot  be  read 
In  a  vacuum  The  expectations  of  the 
nonnuclear  countries  must  t>e  consid- 
ered by  anyone  who  wants  to  seek  an 
honest  answer  to  the  question  of  our 
commitments  under  the  treaty  Insofar 
as  the  nonnuclear  nations  are  con- 
cerned, these  mstruments  auid  the  treaty 
would  be  worthless  and  ridiculous  unless 
they  could  expect  that,  in  giving  up  the 
right  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  of  their 
own,  they  would  receive  effective  assur- 
ances against  an  attack  by  such  weap- 
ons 

That  Lbc  commitment  made  in  the 
doc»tment»-was  m  response  to  this  con- 
cern of  the  normuclear  countries  and 
W8LS  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of 
negotiations  leading  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  is  beyond  question  The  letter  of 
submittal  of  the  treaty  by  Secretar>'  Rusk 
includes  the  following 

In  ihe  course  of  the  negoclatlon  of  the 
treaty  a  number  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states.  including  especlallv  non-aJlgned 
states,  expressed  the  need  for  some  form  of 
assurance  with  respect  'jo  their  security  that 
would  be  appropriate  in  light  of  their  re- 
nunciation of  the  right  to  acquire  nuclear 
weaponn 

This  expectation  of  the  nonnuclear 
nations  was  fed  throughout  the  nego- 
tiating stage  by  the  former  administra- 
tion On  at  least  two  occasions  President 
Johnson  promised  our  strong  support 
against  threats  of  nuclear  blackmail  " 
Secretary  McNamara  went  so  far  as  to 
pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  an>-  nation  taking 
time  to  gd  through  the  United  Nations 
In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  he  said 

In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  country  A 
on  country  B.  the  very  survival  of  country 
B  would  be  Immediately  at  issue  and  It  might 
well  require  military  intervention  by  one  of 
the  great  powers  Immediately,  without  time 
for  the  negotiation  and  discussion  In  In- 
ternational forums  that  would  otherwise  lake 
place 

The  history  Is  clear  The  languaige  is 
clear  An  Implied  provision  has  become 
attached  to  the  treaty,  confirmed  by  the 
Security  Council  resolution  and  related 
declaration,  that  would  bind  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  security  of  any 
nonnuclear  weapon  party  that  is  a  vic- 
tim of  nuclear  aggression  or  the  threat 
of  such  aggression  The  very  process  of 
ratification  could  surely  be  claimed  at 
some  future  date  to  constitute  the  con- 
stitutional procedure  required  to  confirm 
these  guarantees.  Thus,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  the  policeman  of  the 
world  would  truly  be  assured  if  the  Sen- 
ate approves  this  treaty 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  and  the  US  declaration 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ■ 
as  follows 

UNfTED    Natiohb    3«ci'«rrT     Counch,    Reso- 
LUTJON   36*    I  I9«8l 

ADOPTED      BT      THE      SEtrBITT      CX^fNCIL      AT      ITS 
1«11D    MEETING    ON    Jl'NE     l».     l»a« 

The  Security  Courictl 

Sotmg  wttfi  appreciation  the  desire  of  a 
large  number  uf  Stales  u>  subscribe  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferailon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  thereby  to  undertake  not  to 
receive  the  transfer  from  any  transferor 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  or  of  control  over  such 
weepKiiu  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  In- 
directly not  lo  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  and  not  lo  seek  or  receive 
any  assistance  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other   nuclear  explosive  devices, 

Takxng  into  c-ofwid^rafion  the  concern  of 
certain  of  these  3lat«8  that.  In  conjunction 
with  ttiefr  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  undertaken  to  safe- 
guard their  security 

Branny  in  mind  that  .my  aggression  .^c- 
companlM  by  the  use  i>f  nuclear  weapons 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  .security  of  all 
States 

1  Herognizea  that  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression 
Aitalnst  a  non-nuclear- weapon  State  would 
create  a  situation  In  which  the  Security 
Council  and  above  all  Its  nuclear-weapon 
State  permanent  members  would  have  lo  act 
immediately  In  accordance  with  their  obli- 
gations  under   the   United   Nations  Charter; 

2  Wflcomea  the  Intention  expressed  by 
certain  Stales  that  they  will  provide  or  sup- 
port immediate  assistance  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  to  any  non-iuiclear-weapon 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Noii- Prolif- 
eration of  Nuclear  Weapons  that  Is  a  victim 
of  an  act  or  an  object  "f  a  threat  of  aggres- 
sion in  which  nuclear  weap«jns  are  used. 

i  Keamrms  in  particular  the  inherent 
rl){ht.  recognlze<l  under  .\rtlcle  51  of  the 
Charter  "t  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  .t  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  measures  neces- 
sarv  to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security 

DECt-ARATlON      f)E     THE     (iOVERN  MINT      OF     THE 

Unfted   .States  <<r  Ameeica 
.  Made  In  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil  in  explanation  of  its  vote  for  Security 
Council    Resolution   256    il9«8»i 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes 
with   appreciation   the  desire  expressed  by  a 
targe    number     if    .States    t<i   subscribe   to   the 
treaty    on    the    non-proliferation    of    nuclear 
weapons 

We  welcome  the  willingness  of  these  States 
to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nucleir  explosive  devices  or  of 
control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  de- 
vices directly,  or  indirectly,  not  to  manu- 
facture or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  and 
not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices 

The  United  States  also  notes  the  concern 
of  certain  of  these  States  that,  in  conjunction 
with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the 
nim-prollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  appro- 
priate measures  be  undertaken  to  safeguard 
their  security  Any  aggression  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  en- 
danger the  peace  and  security  of  all  Stales 
Bearing  these  considerations  In  mind,  the 
United  States  declares  the  following: 

Aggression  with  nuclear  weapooa,  or  the 
threat  of  such  aggression,  against  a  non-nu- 
clear-weapon State   would  create  a  qualita- 


tively new  situation  in  which  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  which  are  permanent  members 
of  tiae  United  Nations  Security  Council 
would  have  to  act  immediately  through  the 
Security  Council  to  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  counter  such  aggression  or  to  remove 
the  threat  of  aggression  In  accordance  with 
the  Uruted  Nations  Charter,  which  calls  for 
taking  •  •  •  eflecUve  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression   or    other    breaches   of    the    peace 

Therefore,  any  State  which  commits 

aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  which  threatens  such  ag- 
gression must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are 
lo  be  countered  effectively  by  measures  to 
be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or 
remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  affirms  Its  Intention,  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  to  seek  Immediate  Security 
Council  action  to  provide  assistance.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter,  to  any  non- 
nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on 
the  non-prollferaUon  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  Is  a  vlcUm  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  an 
object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  In  which  nu- 
clear weapons  are  used 

The  United  Stales  reafTrms  in  particular 
the  inherent  right,  recognized  under  Article 
51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defence  if  an  armed  attack,  includ- 
ing a  nuclear  attack,  occurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security 

The  United  States  vote  for  the  resolution 
before  us  and  this  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  the  United  Nations  Intends  lo  act  in 
accQj-dance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  res- 
olution !s  supported  by  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  which  are 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  are  also  propos- 
ing to  sign  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  these 
States  have  made  similar  statements  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  intend  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  301  OP 
THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND   TRAINING   ACT  OF   1962 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  497  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  joint  leadership. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R  497,  to  amend  section  301 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Presiderit,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  measure 
merely  brings  about  a  correction  of  some 
technicalities  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  it  is  noncontroverslal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  an 
excerpt  from  the  House  report,  explaln- 
Ifig  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report 

backgkound 

On  September  5.  1968,  the  House  passed,  by 
unanimous  vote.  H.R.  15045.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 

On  October  7.  1968,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2938.  a  bill  lo  amend  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  which  was  sub- 
sequently concurred  In  by  unanimous  con- 
sent by  the  House  on  Octot)er  10.  1968.  This 
bin  also  included  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  In  the  definition  of  "State" 
lor  the  purposes  of  the  act,  with  specific 
exceptions  to  take  Into  account  the  peculiar 
fiscal  limitations  of  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory. 

Another  amendment  included  in  S.  2938 
placed  a  floor  on  the  money  to  be  made 
available  to  each  Stale  under  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  In 
the  amount  of  S750.0O0.  This  amendment 
specifically  exempted  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  this  floor, 
setting  Instead  a  floor  of  $100,000  for  each 
of  these  territories.  Because  the  floor-setting 
amendment  failed  to  list  the  trust  territory 
with  the  other  areas  entitled  to  $100,000 
minimum  annual  funding,  the  language  of 
the  act.  If  read  literally  would  now  seem  to 
require  that  the  trust  territory  be  allocated 
a  minimum  of  $750,000.  while  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  only 
assured  of  $100,000. 

It  was  the  original  Intention  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  each  of  these  amendments  that 
the  four  areas  In  question  should  be  treated 
similarly  It  was  most  certainly  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  last  year  that  any 
of  these  areas,  some  of  which  are  quite 
sparsely  populated,  should  have  funds  re- 
served In  amounts  beyond  those  which  are 
available  lor  other  territories  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

H.R.  497  received  bipartisan  support  and 
was  unanimously  ordered  reported  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  now  before  us,  HR.  497, 
should  not  be  passed  immediately. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  16  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. S.  279. 

The  MDTA  legislation  which  we  passed 
last  fall  contained  an  amendment  of  mine 
which  provided  a  floor  of  $750,000  in 
MDTA  funds  for  each  of  the  States  and  a 
floor  of  SI 00,000  for  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa.  Inadvert- 
ently the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  were  omitted  from  this  latter 
Kroup.  As  a  result,  there  is  authority  in 
the  legislation  passed  last  October  to 
provide  $750,000  for  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  merely  corrects  this  technical 
mistake  by  placing  the  Trust  Territories 
in  the  group  where  they  should  have  been 
originally  with  a  floor  of  $100,000. 

H.R.  497.  therefore,  merely  carries  out 
what  we  intended  to  do  last  year.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it  to  be  referred  to  or  considered  by  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  blU, 

The  bill  (H.R.  497)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  am  not  recog- 
nized before,  that  I  may  be  recognized  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  will  be  before 
the  Senate  the  first  of  the  week,  it  may 
be  helpful  if  I  have  printed  in  the  Record 
some  pertinent  material. 

When  this  treaty  was  first  introduced, 
I  made  it  plain  that  I  was  quite  appre- 
hensive over  two  provisions,  namely,  ar- 
ticle V,  which  disturbed  me  considerably 
because  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  indicated  that 
this  provision  might  be  used  as  an  open- 
ended  subsidy  to  industry,  and  article 
m,  which  deals  with  the  inspection  sys- 
tem, which  also  is  not  very  clear. 

Therefore.  I  took  up  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  he  replied  to  me  under  date 
of  February  14,  1969.  This  letter  related 
primarily  to  the  meaning  of  article  V. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Seaborg's  letter  to  me  dated  February  14, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  14.  1969. 
Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  In  accordance  with 
our  telephone  conversation  of  February  11, 
I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  Interest  you 
have  expressed  in  obtaining  more  explicit  as- 
surances from  the  Administration  that 
Article  V  of  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  will 
not  Impose  a  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer  by 
compelling  us  to  subsidize  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  projects  In  foreign  countries. 

I  can  understand  and  endorse  your  desire 
for  clear  and  unequivocal  assurances  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  commitment  under- 
talcen  by  the  U.S.  in  this  Treaty.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  am  writing  you  this  letter.  As 
you  Icnow,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  be  the  agency  for  carrying  out  peaceful 
nuclear  explosion  projects,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Therefore,  we  are  sensitive  to 
the  points  you  have  raised  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  are  In  position  to  provide  you 
with  the  assurances  that  you  understandably 
desire  on  this  matter,  and  we  would  welcome 
having  these  assurances  made  a  matter  of 
record. 

I  believe  your  concern  is  related  to  two 
points:  first,  the  nature  and  terms  of  the 
services  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
Article  V  of  the  proposed  Non-ProUferatlon 
Treaty;  and  second,  the  poeslbillty  that  the 
Treaty  could  be  misinterpreted  as  requiring 
the  undertaking  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sion services  of  a  research  and  development 
nature   abroad. 


First,  the  negotiating  record  makes  It  clear 
that  Article  V  contemplates  the  performance 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  only 
for  developed  applications  on  a  commercial 
basis.  I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  such 
services  will  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  full 
cost  recovery,  excluding  only  the  charges  for 
the  general  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment on  nuclear  explosive  devices  (includ- 
ing our  cumulative  costs  to  date)  since  these 
costs  h.ive  been  and  will  be  Incurred  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  own  technical  programs, 
much  of  them  in  the  past  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

All  other  costs  of  furnishing  the  explosion 
service.  Including,  among  other  things,  the 
full  cost  of  all  materials,  the  fabrication  of 
the  explosive  devices,  the  costs  of  emplaclng 
and  firing  the  device,  and  the  appropriate 
overhead  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  for- 
eign user  and  not  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. We  would  also  be  reimbursed  if  we 
undertook  development  work  relating  to  a 
particular  adaption  of  a  nuclear  device  or  our 
operations  for  the  benefit  of  a  specific  user. 
This  overall  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
pricing  policy  which  the  Commission  follows 
in  connection  with  other  materials  and  serv- 
ices which  It  provides  domestically  and 
abroad. 

As  you  have  suggested,  clear-cut  assur- 
ances that  the  explosion  services  provided 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  would 
be  compensated  for  as  I  have  described  above 
could  well  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  furnish  these  services. 

In  order  for  us  to  reach  the  point  where 
we  can  provide  the  type  of  commercial  serv- 
ice anticipated  by  .\rtlcle  V.  the  Commission 
Intends  to  continue  to  carry  out  a  vigorous 
experimental  program.  This"  leads  us  to  the 
second  point  that  I  would  like  to  discuss. 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty  does  not  obagate  the 
United  Stales  to  undertake  experimental 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  abroad.  In  most 
cases,  this  experimental  program  will  be  con- 
ducted within  the  United  States.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  it  may  be  in  our  program- 
matic interest,  although  not  required  by  the 
Treaty,  to  carry  out  an  experiment  overseas 
In  collaboration  with  another  nation.  The 
Australian  project  at  Cape  Keraudren.  for 
which  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  evacuation 
techniques  Is  now  under  study,  could  be  a 
case  In  point  and  an  example  of  this  type  of 
experiment.  Any  research  and  development 
project  that  we  might  wish  to  conduct  would 
have  to  be  considered  and  evaluated,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  In  terms  of  its  program- 
matic Interest  to  the  Commission  and  our 
financial  contribution  to  any  such  project 
would  be  related  lo  that  interest  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  be  consulted  with  regard  to  any 
such  project;  and.  moreover,  any  such  proj- 
ect Involving  the  expenditure  of  Commission 
funds  would  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  -Appropriations  Com- 
mittees as  part  of  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process. 

I  hope  these  comments  shall  serve  to 
clarify  how  we  view  this  question  and  to 
provide  the  assurances  which  you  have 
sought  against  the  possibUlty  that  Article  V 
of  the  Treaty  will  worit  to  our  disadvantage. 

I  realize  that  Article  V  was  regarded  by 
the  negotiators  as  a  central  element  In  our 
ability  to  encourage  the  other  prospective 
signers  to  relinquish  their  options  to  man- 
ufacture nuclear  explosive  devices.  I  am  con- 
fident that  provision  will  be  administered  on 
the  basis  that  I  have  described,  and  that  the 
inieresi  of  the  United  Stales  will  be  well 
served  by  the  ratification  of  this  important 
Treaty.  Secretary  Rogers  has  asked  me  to 
let  you  know  that  he  concurs  in  this  letter. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 
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Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  thereafter 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  At  that  time.  I  made  some  in- 
quiries relative  to  various  provisions,  but 
I  did  not  complete  all  of  my  questioning 
Therefore,  under  date  of  February  24. 
1969.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretar>-  Rogers, 
and  I  enclosed  a  memorandum  covering 
eight  questions  I  have  received  a  reply 
from  the  Department  of  State,  which  is 
dated  March  5,  1969 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  William  P 
Rogers  and  the  reply  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  State,  dated  March  5. 
1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U  S    Senate. 

COMMrrTEI  ON  P08BICN  RELATIONS, 

W(ish.ington.   DC     February  24     1969 
Hon   Wn-LiAM  P   RooEma. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waatimgton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Sec-retary  The  nuclear  Non- 
ProlUeralioJi  Treaty  'NPT.  represents  a 
slgnLflcant,  joove  in  UniLed  3tat«8  .'oreign 
policy  Of  particular  importance  are  the  scop« 
and  implications  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitment related  to  the  NPT  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  m  December  1967  and  endorsed 
by  President  Nixon  earlier  this  month  This 
commitment  states  in  part  when  such 

safeguards  are  appUed  under  the  Treaty  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  .\gency  to  apply  its  -.afe- 
guards  to  ail  nuclear  activities  m  the  United 
States- — excluding  only  those  with  direct  na- 
tional security  significance  " 

Russia  has  made  no  such  pledge 

The  Senate  is  now  reviewing  this  Treaty 
and  must  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
United  States  pledge  In  this  connection  It 
<eems  to  me  that  many  details  concemJng  the 
implementation  of  '.he  United  States  com- 
mitment are  left  to  future  times  I  Icnow 
from  some  experience  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  agree  in  principle  '  and  leave  the  details 
to  future  negotiations  To  illustrate  my  con- 
cern, I  asked  Dr  Seaixjrg  during  the  hearing 
if  he  would  tell  the  Committee  how  many 
existing  United  States  nuclear  facilities  will 
be  placed  under  IAEA  safeguards  when  the 
NPT  goes  into  effect  Dr  Seaborg  answered 
Well.  :h.i3  would  fiave  to  be  determined. 
What  we  would  do  is  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  L\EA  that  would  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  I  couldn't  itate  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  'lop*?  that  ;t  would  be  limited  to 
'Mould  negotiate  this  agreement  '  .Emphasis 
added  i 

I  also  asked  Dr  Seaborg  whether  he  ex- 
pected rules  ijnd  guidelines  on  this  to  be 
laid  down    He  .said 

I  would  think  that  this  would  be  not 
until  the  Treaty  was  in  fuU  efject  and  Inspec- 
tions were  taking  place  in  other  countnes 
that  were  adhering  to  the  Treaty  then  we 
wonld  negotiate  thu  agreem.ent  '  i  emphasis 
added i 

On  the  matter  of  who  will  Inspect  United 
States  nuclear  facilities,  the  following  ex- 
change took  place 

Senator     .\iken  could     citizens     of 

Russia,    or    citizens    of    Soviet    bloc    nations 
inspect  United  States  facilities'" 
Dr   Seaborg   They  may  not 
Secretary  Rogers.  They  may  not 

"Dr  Seaborg  They  may  not.  i/  we  ask 
they  not  be  included  on  the  Inspection 
team     i  Emphasis  added  i 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  Yugoslav 
national  has  already  participated  in  an  in- 
spection of  the  Yankee  atomic  energy  facility 
at  Rowe.  Massachusetts,  .ind  i  Romanian 
national  has  been  trained  at  a  United  Slates 


safeguards  school  at  Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory 

I  understand  that  the  UiUted  Stale*  can 
veto  a  particular  inspector  If  our  Govern- 
ment finds  him  objectionable  However.  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  advl.se  me 
of  the  specific  number  of  vetoes  the  United 
States  is  allowed  or  If  the  vetoes  are  unlim- 
ited, what  criteria  has  been  established  for 
such  a  veto 

I  realize  that  every  detail  cannot  be  ironed 
jut  before  the  Senate  approves  the  Treaty 
However  we  are  undertaking  a  ct^mmltnieiu 
to  allow  foreign  nationals  to  inspect  uidus- 
trlal  facilities  In  the  United  .States  a  co.Ti- 
mltnietu  that  is  not  required  of  the  United 
States  under  the  NPT  .\s  far  as  I  know  we 
do  not  know  the  specific  installations  the 
foreign  inspectors  will  visit,  nor  do  we  know 
exactly  wiiat  they  will  inspect  We  do  not 
know  how  much  they  will  enroach  on  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  plant  to  be 
inspected,  nor  do  we  know  how  United  States 
industry  will  protect  Us  trade  secrets  It 
seems  to  me  in  making  this  unilateral  ges- 
ture the  Government  has  raised  fundamental 
questions  I  hope  that  they  can  be  answered 
satlsfactorllv  In  this  connection,  it  would 
be  appreciated  If  you  would  respond  to  the 
.iitached  questions 

\  related  concern  of  mine  Is  the  matter  of 
so-called  Plowshare  undertakings  including 
^th  experimental  and  commercial  activities 
This  matter  waa  discussed  at  .some  length 
during  the  February  IB  1969  hearing,  and 
Dr  Seaborg  iigreed  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  history  of  the  Cape  Keraiidren  project 
to  include  a  breakdown  of  costs  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  United  States  or  foreign 
private  enterprise  would  participate  and 
benefit  m  such  experiments  I  expect  that 
the  Department  o!  State  .tiid  the  .Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  keep  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  uid  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  .Atomic  Energy  informed  prior  to  any 
decision  to  go  ahead  on  the  Cape  Keraudren 
project  or  any  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  nuclear  detonation  outside  the  con- 
'Inental  Umlls  of  the  United  SLatee. 
-Sincerely  yours. 

George    D    .Aiken. 

Questions 

1  What  authority  does  the  U  S  Oovern- 
ment  have  to  require  private  companies  In 
the  United  States  to  accept  foreign  inspec- 
tion of  their  plants' 

2  What  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  inspect- 
ing US  facilities  per  year  for  the  next  rtve 
years'  Wliat  Is  the  basis  for  your  estimate' 

Who  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  foreign 
TAEAi  insjjectlons  of  US  facilities'  i  These 
costs  would  include  such  items  as  overseas 
•ravel,  per  diem,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses I 

Has  the  matter  of  cast  for  inspections  of 
United  .States  facilities  been  firmly  estab- 
lished or  IS  It  subject  to  renegotiation  where- 
by the  United  States  might  find  It.self  pay- 
lug  more  than  its  31  assessment  for  the 
I.AEA  budget  ' 

3  Has  the  typ«  and  degree  of  inspection 
r)een  cstabllshetl  For  example,  have  manuals 
been  written  to  show  how  to  conduct  an  In- 
spection of  a  reprocessing  plant? 

Have  these  manuals  been  standardized 
and  approved  bv  Uiuted  .States  representa- 
tives to  I.AEA  • 

Have  any  representatives  of  United  States' 
Industry  reviewed  theee  man  vials  to  deter- 
mine If  they  place  an  undue  burden  on  the 
company  to  be  inspected''  If  .so  please  list 
the  company   .ind  manual 

If  no  manuals  or  specific  procedures  have 
been  established  to  date,  when  will  they  be 
eetabllshed''  Will  it  clearly  be  before  the 
first  inspection  of  United  Slates  facilities 
following   the  entry   Into  force  of   the   NPT'' 

Will  Congrees  have  an  opportunity  under 
law  to  review  procedures  and  manuals  be- 
fore they  become  eWective? 


4  If  we  are  to  Impose  a  burden  not  tech- 
nically required  under  the  NPT  on  United 
Stales  industry.  It  should  be  clear  to  what 
degree  United  States  Industry  will  be  in- 
spected by  foreign  officials  For  example,  a 
cursory  bookkeeping  inspection  might  take 
only  a  day  or  two  On  the  other  hand,  a  thor- 
ough technical  analysis  of  an  entire  plant 
might  take  several  weeks  and  cause  Inter- 
rviptlons  and  lots  of  revenue  by  ttie  company 

Can  you  be  spieclflc  on  the  numbers  and 
types  of  inspections  the  United  Slates  plants 
will  be  subjected  to?  Can  you  be  specific  on 
the  length  of  time  each  inspection  will  lake 
and  the  depth  of  each  inspection? 

If  not.  will  these  answers  be  known  before 
the  United  States  becomes  committed  to  ac- 
cept foreign  inspectors  under  the  December  2. 
1967  commltmenf 

5  What  provisions  are  made  to  protect 
United  States  industrial  "trade  secrets"  from 
foreign  Inspectors? 

6  Are  there  any  plans  for  foreign  "resideni 
inspectors"? 

7  Have  you  asked  Industrial  representa- 
tives at  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  iNFS)  If  in- 
sp>ectlons  have  caused  excessive  loss  of  time 
or  money  because  of  the  additional  efforts 
required   to   take  care   of   inspectors? 

8  Have  foreign  inspectors  carried  out  in- 
spection of  nuclear  fuel  at  Hanford? 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC  .  March  5,  1969. 
Hon.  George  D    Aiken. 
U  S    Senate. 
Wa.fhington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
24  concerning  the  U  S  safeguards  offer  which 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty 

Enclosed  are  answers,  prepared  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  the  questions 
attached  to  your  letter  and  to  the  additional 
question  asked  on  page*^  of  your  letter. 

With   respect   to  the  concern  expressed  in 

the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter.  I  shall  see  to 

It  that  you  are  informed  prior  to  any  decision 

to  go  ahead  on  the  Cape  Keraudren  project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B  Macombeb,  Jr., 
Assistant     Secretary     for    Congressional 
Relations. 

.Answers  to  Qvestio.ns  Submitted  by 
Senator  Aiken 

1.  What  authority  does  the  US  Govern- 
ment have  to  require  private  companies  in 
the  United  States  to  accept  foreign  infipection 
of  their  plants? 

.Answer  It  15  our  intention  In  making  this 
offer  to  rely  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  the  US  nuclear  industry  in  implementing 
It  Our  consultations  with  them,  prior  to 
making  the  offer,  have  given  us  confidence 
that  this  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming. 
However,  if  it  becomes  necessary  In  any 
instance  to  rely  on  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  U  3  Atomic  Energ>-  Commission  to  re- 
quire the  participation  In  the  inspection 
system  by  specific  companies,  the  .Attorney 
General  would  have  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  Commission's  current  authority 
would  permit  it  to  require  a  licensee  to  open 
his  /acllity  to  Inspection  by  an  organization 
other  than  the  Commission  or  other  U.S. 
.igencies 

2  lai  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  In- 
specting U  S  facilities  |)er  year  for  the  next 
five-  years?  What  is  the  basis  for  your 
estimate? 

.4n,'iuer  The  U  S  offer  will  not  be  Imple- 
mented until  the  NPT  comes  into  effect  and 
safeguards  are  applied  in  non-nuclear-wea- 
pon states  under  the  treaty  For  purpoeee  of 
Illustration,  however,  one  can  show  tlie  effect 
if  the  IAEA  beginning  to  safeguard  a  small 
fraction  of  U  S  activities  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  number  of  activities  safeguarded, 
until    as   much    as    one-fourtli    of    all    thoee 
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activities  eligible  under  the  otter  are  sale- 
guarded,  as  follows: 

IAEA    safeguards    coats 

1970    $250,000 

1971    750,000 

1972  1,200,000 

1973  1.600,000 

1974  2,000,000 

1975  2,500,000 

If  by  1975,  the  IAEA  were  safeguarding 
all  U  S  actlviiles  eligible  under  the  offer,  the 
costs  during  that  year  would  be  about  $10 
million. 

2  (b)  Who  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  these 
foreign  (IAEA)  inspections  of  U.S.  facilities? 
I  These  costs  would  include  such  items  as 
overseas  travel,  per  diem,  and  administrative 
exp>ense6.) 

j4nsu,'er.  We  anticipate  that  the  safeguards 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  the  IAEA 
pursuant  to  the  U.S.  offer  will  contain  a 
provision  relating  to  the  costs  incurred  un- 
der the  Agreement.  We  would  also  anticipate, 
however,  that  the  Agreement  would  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  Agency's  current  safe- 
guards agreements  which  provide  that  the 
Agency  will  be  responsible  for  the  expenses 
which  it  incurs  In  carrying  out  Inspections 
under  the  agreement.  Under  the  IAEA's  pres- 
ent system  of  flnanclng.  safeguards  costs  are 
included  in  the  assessed  budget,  with  the 
assessment  for  each  member  calculated  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  similar  to  those 
employed  by  UN  organizations. 

2.(c)  Has  the  matter  of  cost  for  Inspections 
of  United  States  facilities  been  firmly  es- 
tablished or  is  it  subject  to  renegotiation 
whereby  the  United  States  might  find  itself 
paying  more  than  its  31 '",  assessment  for  the 
IAEA  budget? 

.Atuwer:  See  answer  to  2.(b) .  No  discussion 
has  taken  place  In  the  IAEA,  In  light  of  the 
NPT  or  the  U.S.  offer,  to  revise  the  present 
system  of  financing  the  IAEA's  safeguards 
activities. 

3(a)  Has  the  type  and  degree  of  Inspection 
been  established?  For  example,  have  man- 
uals t>een  written  to  show  how  to  conduct 
an    insp)ectlon    of   a    reprocessing   plant? 

AJiswer:  The  IAEA  general  safeguards 
principles  and  procedures  have  been  set  forth 
in  INFCIRC,66  Rev.  2,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed.  The  IAEA  has  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Its  Inspectors  more  deUilled  manuals 
of  safeguards  practice,  as  for  example,  for 
a  reprocessing  plant.  That  manual  was  based 
in  part  on  a  3-volume  manual  prepared  for 
the  AEG  by  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  West 
Valley,  New  York,  for  safeguards  at  Its  com- 
mercial reprocessing  plant  and  made  avail- 
able by  AEG  to  the  IAEA. 

3.(b)  Have  these  manuals  been  stand- 
ardized and  approved  by  U.S.  representatives 
to  IAEA? 

-4nsu;er.-  The  IAEA  reprocessing  plant  safe- 
guards manual  was  reviewed  In  draft  In 
Vienna  by  US.  experts  in  safeguards  and 
chemical  reprocessing,  and  comments  were 
given  10  the  IAEA. 

3.(c)  Have  any  representaitlves  of  United 
States  industry  reviewed  these  manuals  to 
determine  if  they  place  an  undue  burden 
on  the  company  to  be  Inspected?  If  so,  please 
list  the  company  and  manual. 

Answer:  The  IAEA  manual  Is  considered 
to  be  proprietary  information  and  not  for 
dissemination  to  potential  subjects  of  IAEA 
Inspection.  However,  Nuclear  Fuel  Services 
did  not  complain  of  any  undue  burden 
placed  on  them  by  the  IAEA  safeguards 
which  were  conducted  there  in  accordance 
with  the  IAEA  manual. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  IAEA  Imple- 
mentation of  safeguards  In  the  NFS,  West 
Valley  plant,  it  appears  that  the  IAEA  man- 
ual for  reprocessing  plants  Is  quite  similar  to 
the  manual  produced  by  NFS. 

Nuclear  F*uel  Services  considered.  In  prepa- 
ration of  its  manual,  the  expected  Impact  on 
its  plant  and  did  not  conclude  that  It  placed 


an  undue  burden  on  NFS.  Several  other  U.S. 
companies  have  received  copies  of  the  NFS 
manual.  Including  Allied  Chemical  Company 
and  the  General  Electric  Company  who  are 
planning  to  construct  their  own  chemical 
reprocessing  plants  Neither  company  has  ad- 
vised the  AEG  that  the  safeguards  procedures 
In  that  manual  would  constitute  an  undue 
burden. 

3.(d)  If  no  manuals  or  specific  procedures 
have  been  established  to  date,  when  will 
they  be  established?  Will  it  clearly  be  before 
the  first  Inspection  of  United  States  facilities 
following  the  entry  into  force  of  the  NPT? 
Answer:  See  answer  to  3.(a)  above. 
3.(e)  Will  Congress  have  an  opportunity 
under  law  to  review  procedures  and  manuals 
before  they  Income  effective? 

Answer:  As  noted  In  the  answer  to  3.(b) 
above,  the  IAEA  considers  its  detailed  inspec- 
tion procedures  to  be  privileged  Information. 
They  do  not  consider  open  disclosure  of  their 
detailed  insjjection  techniques  and  plans  to 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  their  safeguards  re- 
sponsibility. F^irther.  they  would  not  wish  to 
tie  placed  in  a  position  of  appearing  to  invite 
modifications  to  their  procedures  by  parties 
which  may  be  subject  to  those  procedures 
and  which  may  therefore  not  be  completely 
objective.  However,  a  member  who  felt  that 
procedures  were  Ineffective  or  too  burden- 
some would  have  recourse  to  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

4.  If  we  are  to  impose  a  burden  not  tech- 
nically required  under  the  NPT  on  United 
States  industry,  it  should  be  clear  to  what 
degree  United  States  Industry  will  be  in- 
spected by  foreign  officials.  For  example,  a 
cursory  bookkeeping  Inspection  might  take 
only  a  day  or  two.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thor- 
ough technical  analysis  of  an  entire  plant 
might  take  several  weeks  and  cause  inter- 
ruptions and  loss  of  revenue  by  the  company. 
Can  you  be  specific  on  the  numbers  and 
types  of  inspections  the  United  States  plants 
will  be  subjected  to?  Can  you  be  specific  on 
the  length  of  time  each  inspection  will  take 
and  the  depth  of  each  inspection? 

If  not.  will  these  answers  be  known  before 
the  United  States  becomes  committed  to  ac- 
cept foreign  inspectors  under  the  December 
2,  1967  commitment? 

Answer:  INPGIRG  66 /Rev.  2  sets  forth  a 
guide  as  to  the  maximum  frequency  of  in- 
spections for  smaller  facilities.  For  major 
types  of  nuclear  plants  handling  substantial 
quantities  of  nuclear  material,  INPGIRC  66/ 
Rev.  2  provides  that  inspectors  shall  have 
access  at  all  times,  which  will  normally  be 
implemented  by  continuous  inspection.  In 
view  of  the  limited  objectives  of  safeguards 
Inspections,  i.e..  to  verify  that  diversions  of 
nuclear  material  have  not  taken  place,  it 
would  not  be  expected  and  It  has  not  been 
our  experience  that  IAEA  safeguards  are  ap- 
plied In  such  intensity  and  breadth  that 
plant  operation  is  interrupted  or  that  reve- 
nue is  lost  by  the  operator.  The  inspection, 
in  each  case,  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
appropriate  lo  the  particular  circumstances 
surrounding  the  nuclear  material  involved. 
One  such  factor  Is  the  extent  to  which  the 
plant's  own  nuclear  material  control  system 
has  been  efficient  and  effective  prior  to  the 
time  of  inspection.  Such  factors  cannot  be 
specified  in  detail  in  advance.  In  any  event, 
we  do  not  foresee  that  safeguards  will  impose 
any  significant  burden  on  U.S.  industry. 

5.  What  provisions  are  made  to  protect 
United  States  Industrial  "trade  secrets"  from 
foreign  inspectors? 

Answer:  INFGIRG  66  Rev.  2.  "The  Agency's 
Safeguards  System"  states  in  paragraph  13: 
"In  implementing  safeguards,  the  Agency 
shall  take  every  precaution  to  protect  com- 
mercial and  industrial  secrets.  No  member  of 
the  Agency's  staff  shall  disclose,  except  to 
the  Director  General  and  to  such  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  the  Director  General  may 
authorize  to  have  such  information  by  rea- 
son of  their  official  duties  in  connection  with 


safeguards,  any  commercial  or  industrial  se- 
cret or  any  other  confidential  Information 
coming  to  his  knowledge  by  reason  of  the  im- 
plementation of  safeguards  by  the  Agency." 
Paragraph  14  further  states:  "The  Agency 
shall  not  publish  or  communicate  to  any 
State,  organization  or  person  any  Information 
obtained  by  it  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  safeguards,  except  that^ 

(a  I  Specific  information  relating  t»such 
Implementation  in  a  State  may  be  given  to 
the  Board  and  to  such  Agency  staff  members 
as  require  such  knowledge  by  reason  of  their 
official  duties  m  connection  with  safeguards, 
but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
Agency  to  fulfill  its  safeguards  responsibili- 
ties; 

(b)  Summarized  lists  of  items  toeing  safe- 
guarded by  the  Agency  may  be  published 
upon  decision  of  the  Board;  and 

(c)  Additional  information  may  be  pub- 
lished upon  decision  of  the  Board  and  if  all 
States  directly  concerned  agree." 

INFCIRC  6  Rev  2  states  in  regulation  106: 
"Members  of  the  Secretariat  shall  exercise  the 
utmost  discretion  In  regard  to  all  matters  of 
official  business.  They  shall  not  communicate 
to  any  person  or  government  any  Information 
know  to  them  by  reason  of  their  official  posi- 
tion which  has  not  been  made  public,  except 
in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  their 
duties  or  by  authorization  of  the  Director 
General.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  use  such 
information  to  provide  advantage  and  they 
shall  not  at  any  time  publish  anything  based 
thereon  except  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  Director  General.  These  obligations  shall 
not  cease  upon  separation  from  the  Secre- 
tariat." 

In  addition  to  the  protection  provided  by 
the  IAEA's  regulations,  the  operator  of  each 
facility  being  inspected  may  withhold  from 
the  Inspectors  any  data  which  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  safeguards  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  the  IAEA 
requiring,  for  purposes  of  its  safeguards,  any 
Information  which  any  plant  operator  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "trade  secret". 

6.  Are  there  any  plans  for  foreign  "resident 
inspectors"? 

Answer:  Large  facilities,  such  as  the  Yankee 
Power  reactor  and  NFS.  while  processing  large 
quantities  of  safeguarded  nuclear  material, 
qualify  for  what  the  IAEA  calls  "access  at 
all  times"  by  inspectors.  IAEA  inspectors  were 
present  at  NFS  during  the  more  than  seven 
weeks  in  1967  during  which  safeguarded 
Yankee  fuel  was  being  processed.  During 
each  of  several  refuelings  of  the  Yankee 
Power  Reactor,  the  IAEA  has  had  personnel 
in  residence  for  each  period  of  several  weeks 
when  the  reactor  was  opened 

There  are  no  plans  at  present  for  the  IAEA 
to  station  personnel  permanently  at  any  US. 
facility  currently  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards. 

7.  Have  you  asked  industrial  representa- 
tives at  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  iNFSi  if  in- 
spections have  caused  excessive  loss  of  time 
or  money  because  of  the  additional  efforts 
required  to  take  care  of  inspectors? 

Answer:  Mr  J.  Clark  of  NFS  in  a  report  of 
October  1967  requested  by  US  AEG  on  the 
first  inspection  of  IAEA  of  NFS  .■stated  that: 
"The  safeguards  exercise  caused  no  delays  in 
processing,  but  Involved  significant  rnan- 
hours  of  NFS  operations  and  staff'"  He 
added  that  the  requirements  for  assistance 
by  the  facility  should  decrease  as  the  I.AEA 
inspectorate  became  more  knowledgeable  and 
inspection  procedures  were  optimized 

Messrs.  C.  Runlon  and  J,  Clark  of  NFS  in 
referring  to  the  IAEA  inspection  stated  at 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  ;;t  Boca  Raton. 
Florida  in  March  1968:  "Contrary  to  our 
fears  in  1963  the  inspection  did  iiot  place 
an  undue  burden  upon  NFS."  They  did  point 
out  that  large  numbers  of  visitors  other 
than  inspectors  visited  the  plant  during  in- 
spection and  that  this  influx  of  visitors  cre- 
ated extra  burdens  on  the  NFS  staff  and 
some  extra  expenre 
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8  H»ve  foreign  inspectors  carried  aut  In- 
spection   of    nuclear    fuel    at    Hanford? 

AnstD^T  The  plutonlum  obtained  from  the 
safeguarded  Yankee  fuel  repr<:>cessed  at  Nu- 
clear Puel  Servlcea  under  IAEA  safeguards 
in  AuguBt  and  September  1967  is  stored  ^it 
Richland.  Washington  formerly  known  as 
Hanford  After  a  visit  by  an  IAEA  inspector 
the  facility,  which  is  located  m  an  area  out- 
side that  In  which  claaslfled  work  Is  carried 
out  was  approved  for  storage  The  safe- 
guarded plutonlum  stored  there  has  been 
inspected  by  the  IAEA  upon  two  ixjcaslons 
Question  from  page  2  ot  Senator  Atken'i 
letter  to  Secretary  Rogers 

"I  understand  that  the  U  S  can  veto  a  par- 
ticular inspector  If  our  Government  finds  hUn 
objectionable  However.  I  would  .appreciate  it 
If  you  would  advise  me  of  the  specific  number 
of  vetoes  the  United  States  is  allowed  or  if 
the  vetoes  are  unlimited  what  criteria  has 
been  established  for  such  ve;o  " 

Ariswer  IAEA  provlslcni  f.jr  designation  of 
inspectors  are  as  follows 

"1  When  :t  is  proposed  to  designate  an 
.\gency  inspector  for  \  Sttte  the  Director- 
General  shall  inform  the  State  in  writing  of 
the  name,  nationality  and  ijr.ide  )f  the  Agen- 
cy inspector  prop)osed  shall  transmit  a  writ- 
ten certification  of  his  relevant  qualifications 
■ind  shall  enter  Into  such  other  consultations 
as  the  ;?tate  may  request  The  State  shall  In- 
form th>lDlrector-General.  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  such  a  propKJsal.  whether  it  accepts 
the  designation  of  that  inspector  If  so.  the 
inspector  may  be  designated  as  ijne  of  the 
Agency's  inspectors  'or  that  3r  ite.  and  the 
Director-General  shall  notify  the  State  con- 
cerned of  such  designation 

"2  If  a  State,  either  upon  proposal  ot  a 
designation  or  at  any  time  after  a  designa- 
tion has  been  made,  objects  to  the  designa- 
tion of  an  Agency  inspector  of  that  State,  it 
shall  inform  the  Director-General  of  lis  ob- 
jection In  this  event,  the  Director-General 
shall  propose  to  the  State  an  alternative  des- 
ignation or  designations  The  Director-Gen- 
eral may  refer  to  the  Board  '.^jt  its  appro- 
priate action,  the  repeated  refusal  of  a  State 
to  accept  the  designation  of  an  Agency  in- 
specujr  If.  In  his  opinion,  this  refusal  would 
impede  tne  inspections  provided  for  in  the 
re.evant  project  or  safeguards  agreement   " 

In  practice  the  IA£A  informally  advises  the 
State  concerned  of  its  intention  to  designate 
specific  inspectors,  prior  to  the  formal  writ- 
ten proposal  jf  designation  of  an  inspector 
called  for  m  paragraph  I  above  During  this 
informal  process,  the  State  concerned  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  IAEA  aware  that  no 
inspectors  of  a  certain  nationality,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  .acceptable  The  variety  of  na- 
tionalities represented  amung  tne  IAE.\s  in- 
spectors permit  the  Director-General  to  des- 
ignate inspectors  for  a  par'lcular  st.ite.  which 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  while  avoiding  a 
situation  where  a  State  accepts  only  Inspec- 
tors ol  frlendiv  nationalities 


ABM   COULD  BE   NIXON'S    VIETNAM 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  decision  by  President  Johnson  to  be- 
^in  construction  of  an  anti-ballistlc-mis- 
sile  system  was  a  tragic  mistake,  exceeded 
in  magnitude  and  ^iravity  only  by  his 
decision  to  escalate  our  involvement  in 
the  civil  A'ar  in  Vietnam  raKing  between 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Saigon  militarists  <imce 
our  puppet  President  of  South  Vietnam 
canceled  the  election  promised  m  the 
Geneva  agreement  to  t)e  held  in  1956  to 
unify  Vietnam 

President  Nixon  has  inherited  this 
problem.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  .soon 
announce  whether  he  vsill  recommend 
that  this  boondoggle  be  continued.  The 


word  "boondoggle"  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  describe  the  idiocy  of  the  ABM 
proposal— a  program  that  could  even- 
tually cost  taxpayers  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion and  add  nothing  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  should  President  Nixon 
decide  to  proceed  with  this  lunacy  and 
make  this  horrendous  blunder,  it  could 
well  turn  cut  to  be  the  Achilles  heel  of 
his  administration  Just  as  many  of  those 
who  applauded  the  escalation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  wai  in  Vietnam  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1964.  1965.  and  1966 
were  calling  it  Lyndon's  war"  through- 
out the  political  campaign  of  1968,  so 
many  of  those  now  urging  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system  may  well  be 
calling  It    'Nixon's  folly"  in  1972. 

Apart  from  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, there  is  no  Lssue  now  of  greater 
portent  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  or 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  than  that  of 
the  ABM  Estimates  of  the  cast  for  the 
so-called  thin  Sentinel  ABM  system 
.ilone  now  approximate  ilO  billion — this 
from  an  original  estimate  in  1967  of  $3  5 
billion  We  all  know  that  costs  of  Defense 
Department  proposals  .seem  to  multiply 
rapidly  before  these  programs  are  com- 
pleted The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr  Symington  i  recently 
referred  to  a  report  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  to  .substantiate  this 
fact.  The  report  stated  in  part 

During  tlie  1950's.  virtually  all  large  mili- 
tary contracts  reflected  an  acceptance  by  the 
military  agencies  of  contractor  estimates 
which  proved  highly  optimistic  Such  con- 
tracts ultimately  Involved  co.'.ts  In  excess  of 
original  contractual  estimates  of  from  300  to 
700  percent 

If  work  on  the  Sentinel  system  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  before  long  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  construction  of  the 
big«est  boondOfigle  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind It  would  financially  fatten  the  mil- 
itan-industrial  complex,  but  would  also 
lesult  in  the  production  ot  huge  masses 
of  junk  that  would  be  meaningless  in 
terms  of  nationa!  .security 

The  Sentinel  ABM  installed  close  to 
cities  at  tremendous  cost  would  be  obso- 
lete before  completion.  Furthermore,  how- 
silly  to  establish  a  thm  ABM  system 
against  any  threat  from  Red  China  which 
has  only  an  inferior  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

This  indefensible  expenditure  would 
be  an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 
just  as  all  of  the  millions  heretofore  spent 
on  iinti-ballistic-missile  systems  have 
been  fruitless  and  wasteful.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  United  States  has  .spent  almost 
$19  billion  .smce  World  War  II  on  missile 
systems  that  either  were  never  finished 
or  were  out  of  .service  and  no  good  what- 
ever when  completed  because  of  obso- 
lescence More  than  $5  billion  was  spent 
iin  the  Nike-Ajax  missile  system,  the 
Nike-Zeus.  and  following  that  the  Nike 
X  This  was  taxpayers'  money  down  the 
drain,  utterly  wasted.  These  systems  were 
ineffective  and  useless  by  the  time  they 
were  completed 

Mr  President,  when  this  boondoggle 
was  first  conceived  Americans  were  told 
that  it  was  to  be  a  defense  for  intercept- 
ing and  destroying  low-grade  unsophisti- 
cated Chinese  missiles — that  it  would  be 
totally  useless  against  sophisticated  mis- 
siles which  the  Soviet  Union  already  has 


and  which  in  years  to  come  China  will 
develop.  President  Nixon  has  publicly  ad- 
mitted that  the  Sentinel  system  was  not 
designed  as  a  permanent  limited  defense 
against  any  possible  attack  from  the 
Chinese 

Actually.  It  was  clear  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  this  matter  carefully  that 
the  Chinese  rationale  was  a  fiction  from 
its  inception  The  Sentinel  system  will 
require  at  least  5  years  for  full  deploy- 
ment at  a  cost  estimated  at  $10  billion 
but  which  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher.  Nobody  in  or  out  of  the  Pentagon 
has  more  than  the  vaguest  notion  of 
wliat  China's  nuclear  capability  might 
be  at  the  end  of  that  5-year  period.  Given 
this  inability  to  accurately  assess  what 
the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  produce  5 
years  from  now,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  ABM  system  would  be  as  useless 
against  China  as  it  would  be  today 
against   the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  if  we  could  predict  the  Chinese 
capability  5  years  hence,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  should  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  ring  our  cities  with  hydrogen 
bombs.  Tlie  fact  is  that  we  already  have 
the  most  formidable  system  of  deter- 
rence in  the  world.  It  lies  in  our  capa- 
bility of  totally  destroying  any  adversary, 
even  if  most  of  our  offensive  missile  sites 
were  destroyed.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  pos- 
sessed this  power  of  overkill.  It  provides 
a  precarious  equilibrium  of  balance  of 
terror  which  has  thus  far  prevented  lim- 
ited wars  from  escalating  into  an  all-out 
mihtary  confrontation. 

Our  only  real  defense  against  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  attack  is  the  deter- 
rence of  our  overwhelming  ofTensive 
forces.  Our  tremendous  potential  offen- 
•sive  IS  our  best  defense.  We  must  keep 
our  ofTensive  power  so  far  ahead  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  defenses  that  it 
will  remain  perfectly  clear  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  leadership 
tha*  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trigger 
an  unbearable  response.  Soviet  missiles 
may  threaten  our  land-based  ICBM 
force,  but  they  cannot  threaten  our  large 
and  highly  eflective  Polaris  force  which 
IS  based  on  submarines  and  is  invulner- 
able to  attack.  These  nuclear  submarines 
are  capable  of  remaining  underwater  for 
as  Ion?  as  300  days  and  nights.  These 
missiles  have  a  maximum  range  of  2,875 
miles.  No  area  in  the  vast  land  mass  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  is 
safe  from  devastation  by  missiles  fired 
from  these  submarines.  Soon  we  shall 
have  a  capability  of  striking  on  target 
with  nuclear  warheads  fired  from  Po- 
laris submarines  at  a  distance  of  6.000 
miles 

Should  we  proceed  to  build  this  ABM 
system,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  almost  certain  to  respond  with  in- 
creases in  offensive  strength  which 
would  negate  any  advantage  from  ABM 
deployment.  By  plimglng  ahead  with  an 
ABM  system,  we  run  the  risk  of  escalat- 
ing the  arms  race  to  a  fantastically  high 
and  imbelievably  costly  plateau.  This  up- 
ward spiral  of  the  arms  race  would  leave 
both  sides  with  no  more  real  security 
than  each  has  now. 

After  both  sides  have  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  systems,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  race  will  then  start  all  over  again  to 
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produce  new,  more  expensive  and  more 
sophisticated  missiles  that  can  penetrate 
the  antimissile  systems.  After  another 
costly  race  Is  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  will 
settle  at  the  same  point  where  It  now 
rests. 

To  embark  upon  a  project  of  such 
dubious  value  at  such  fantastic  expense 
against  the  advice  of  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  the  scientific 
advisers  to  three  Presidents — Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson — makes 
no  sense  whatever.  It  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that  Secretary  McNamara  was  op- 
posed to  construction  of  any  ABM  sys- 
tem and  only  reluctantly  compromised 
for  the  "thin"  system  under  great  pres- 
sure from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  powerful  figures  In  the  military- 
industrial  complex  and  also  very  likely 
from  President  Johnson.  Let  us  hope 
that  Defense  Secretary  Laird  will  show  a 
greater  resistance  to  this  sort  of  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  1,  1969, 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  and  most  authoritative 
business  publications,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Shoot  It 
Down."  which  succinctly  stated  the  case 
against  proceeding  with  this  half-baked 
ABM  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shoot  It  Down 

Sentinel,  a  half-baked  $6-  to  $10-bllllon 
untlmissUe  program,  I  think  will  be  shot 
down  by  a  combination  of  worried  constitu- 
ents and  sensible  congressmen. 

When  Defense  Secretary  Laird  first  said  he 
was  going  ahead  with  tlils  "thin"  facade,  I 
felt  most  glum  about  him. 

The  prime  Justification  put  forward  for 
this  vastly  expensive  boondoggle  was  that  It 
would  help  us  to  bargain  with  the  Russians. 
The  logic  of  this  totally  escaped  me.  since  the 
Reds  presumably  could  read  In  our  papers 
that  the  "system"  couldn't  Interfere  with  the 
kind  of  nuclear  assault  the  Russians  could 
launch,  and  was  intended  primarily  as  a 
negotiating  ploy. 

My  hopes  for  Mr.  Laird  rebounded  when  he 
responded  to  Congressional  doubters  and 
postponed  the  Sentinel  "for  further  study." 
Now  he  talks  of  it  as  a  defense  against  Chi- 
nese missiles  and /or  as  a  project  to  give  us 
■  exi)erlence"  In  constructing  a  missile  de- 
fense, etc. 

If  Mr.  Laird  doesn't  have  the  sense  to  sen- 
tence Sentinel  to  be  shot  down,  there's  high 
hope  that  Congress  will  do  it  for  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  to 
devote  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  the 
brains  of  thousands  of  our  most  brilliant 
scientists  and  the  industry  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  most  skilled  workers 
to  the  construction  of  an  ABM*^system  is 
pure  madness.  To  divert  a  great  part  of 
our  Nation's  resources  to  this  boondoggle 
would  be  imconscionable  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  Americans  are  living  in  pov- 
erty and  himger.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  Indulge  the  Generals  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  this  most  recent  of 
their  expensive  fantasies  for  which  they 
have  created  a  multimillion-dollar  pub- 
lic relations  program  to  promote. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  President  and  his 
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advisers  will  soon  decide  to  allow  the 
ABM  proposal  to  be  abandoned  unwept, 
imhonored,  and  unsung. 


WASTE  AND  CARELESSNESS  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  yesterday,  I  received  from  Mr. 
J.  K.  Mansfield,  the  Inspector  General  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  operating  in 
the  Department  of  State,  some  examples 
of  the  waste  and  carelessness  in  our  AID 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  Department  of 
State,  signed  by  J.  K.  Mansfield,  dated 
March  5,  1969,  which  accompanied  the 
reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 

March    5.    1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  happy  to 
submit  the  enclosed  material  to  you  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  another  set  of  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  our  ofnce  similar  to 
the  compilations  you  have  received  in  the 
past. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  K.  Mansfield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Later  I 
shall  ask  to  have  the  entire  list  of 
examples  accompanying  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  but  first  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  few  of 
the  more  pertinent  cases  as  abuse : 

AFGHANISTAN 

At  the  Kandahar  Airport,  an  IGA  team 
inspected  an  idle  twin-engine  C-45  air- 
plane which  had  been  given  to  Afghani- 
stan in  1959,  flown  but  a  few  times,  and 
never  used  for  its  intended  purpose.  Steps 
were  thereupon  taken  to  employ  the  air- 
craft for  instructional  purposes  in  a 
training  school. 

BOLIVtA 

IGA  contributed  to  the  locating  of  53 
U.S. -financed  trucks  worth  $320,000 
which  had  been  supplied  to  the  Bolivian 
Army.  Because  of  some  slipup  in  the  con- 
trol system,  the  U.S.  country  team  did 
not  know  these  trucks  were  in  the  coun- 
try, and  knew  nothing  about  their  loca- 
tion, condition,  or  use.  The  situation  was 
immediately  corrected. 

BRAZIL 

First.  IGA  inspectors  visiting  the  port 
of  Santos  came  across  a  military  assist- 
ance financed  airport  cleaner  machine 
which  they  were  told  had  been  sitting  in 
a  customs  warehouse  for  11  years.  The 
machine  was  thereupon  released  from 
the  warehouse  and  issued  for  use. 

Second.  IGA  reported  that  j.n  AID- 
financed  generator,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Brazilian  Air  Ministry  at 
least  4  years  before,  had  never  been  used. 
The  generator  was  thereupon  installed 
at  the  Sao  Paulo  airport  for  use  in  run- 
ning weather  radar  equipment. 

INDIA 

At  the  Calcutta  port,  an  IGA  team 
found  20  cases  of  AID-financed  heavy 


equipment  which  was  to  be  used  at  the 
Central  Ropeway  project  in  the  State  of 
Bihar.  The  goods  had  been  in  storage  for 
about  6  months.  They  were  thereupon 
cleared  from  the  port. 

IRAN 

IGA  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  military 
mission  in  Iran  had  received  1,175  official 
visitors  from  the  United  States  during 
the  course  of  1  year.  This  number  of  visits 
appeared  to  IGA  to  be  excessive— in 
terms  both  of  drain  on  the  time  of  the 
members  of  the  mission,  and  costs  of  per 
diem  and  transportation  money.  The  per 
diem  rate  in  Tehran  is  $20  per  day,  and 
a  roundtrip  ticket  from  Washington  to 
Tehran  costs  $979. 

These  observations  stimulated  a  world- 
wide Department  of  Defense  review, 
aimed  at  cutting  down  unnecessary  visits 
to  overseas  military  missions. 

SENEGAL 

IGA  expressed  concern  over  some 
S500.000  worth  of  MAP-furni.shed  en- 
gineering equipment  which  had  not  been 
used  since  1964.  This  equipment  now  is 
being  put  to  its  intended  use. 

Tt-RKEY 

At  an  IGA  suggestion,  AID  revised  in- 
structions to  its  overseas  missions  toward 
the  end  of  insuring  that  AID-controlled 
local  currency  will  not  be  used  to  finance 
gambling  facilities  or  hotels  proposing  to 
have  such  facilities. 

VIETNAM  5  "* 

IGA  cited  instances  of  where,  although 
large  amounts  of  money  had  been  spent 
to  airlift  AID-financed  goods  to  Vietnam 
in  the  interest  of  speed,  the  goods  went 
unused  for  long  periods  of  time  after 
their  arrival.  Despite  a  last-minute  at- 
tempt by  AID  to  stop  the  use  of  air  trans- 
port, in  one  case  $40,000  had  been  spent 
to  ship  12  tons  worth  $6,000  of  pipes 
and  fittings.  In  another  case  $25,000  had 
been  spent  to  ship  $125,000  of  teletype 
equipment  for  which  no  immediate  use 
seemed  indicated.  IGA  therefore  recom- 
mended a  general  tightening  up  of  pro- 
cedures governing  air  shipments.  This 
was  done. 

PRIOR     SCREENING     OF     COMMODITY-     ELIGIBILITY 
FOR    AID    FINANCING 

Information  developed  by  IGA  on 
AID-financed  imports  of  luxury  and  in- 
eligible goods  played  an  important  part 
in  causing  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
urge  that  AID  start  screening  commodi- 
ties for  eligibility  prior  to  financing, 
rather  than  relying  upon  postaudit.  A 
commodity  eligibility  prevalidation  sys- 
tem was  thereupon  put  into  effect.  The 
screening  unit  established  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  has  to  date  ruled  that  over 
$6  million  of  proposed  imports  should 
not  be  financed  by  AID. 

LABELS 

IGA  took  exception  to  the  prices  being 
charged  for  pasting  AID  handclasp  and 
Alliance  for  Progress  labels  on  AID-fi- 
nanced taxis.  In  one  case,  a  supplier  was 
charging  $7.50  for  affixing  two  gummed 
paper  labels  on  a  car.  The  labels  in  ques- 
tion cost  less  than  2  cents  apiece  and  can 
be  pasted  on  a  car  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  more  extended  set  of 
examples  as  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Mans- 
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field,  the  Inspector  general,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Some  Examples    ^p   IOA   Work.   Mari  h    1969 
(Prepared  by  '.he  Department  of  Stale,  Office 
of  "he  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  .Assist- 
ance i  IG.A  I  I 

TliU  memorandum  haa  been  prepared  In 
response  U)  Congres.slonal  requests  for  .an- 
other set  of  ynclasslfled  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  office  of  the  Inspector  Cfeneral 
of  Foreign  Assistance  It  Is  similar  to  com- 
pilations furnished  to  the  Congress  in  the 
past 

Most  of  the  summaries  In  this  memoran- 
dum have  to  do  with  work  performed  In  1968 
Some  are  1967  examples  which  have  not  been 
reported  previously. 

Supporting  documentation  for  these  sum- 
maries Is  contained  In  an  annex 

AFGHANISTAN 

1  There  were  long-suajidlng  plans  for 
building  ari  AID-flnanced  railroad  spur  be- 
tween Chanrvi.  in  Pakistan,  and  Spin  Baldak. 
In  .AfghanlstAii  Finding  no  real  economic 
Justification  for  the  project.  IOA  recom- 
mended that  the  project  not  go  forward  and 
that  the  »650.000  .set  aside  for  It  be  deobll- 
gat*d    This"  was  done 

Tne  flectston  not  to  proceed  with  the  spur 
also  freed  for  other  purposes  some  8200.000 
worth  of  local  currency  whlc.'i  had  been  gen- 
erated under  P  L  480  and  earmarked  for  the 
project  Thus,  the  tfita:  of  the  equivalent  of 
$850  000  was  freed  for  mcjre  productive  uses. 

2  At  the  Kandahar  .Airport,  an  IGA  team 
Inspected  an  idle  twin-engine  C-t5  airplane 
which  had  been  given  to  Afghanistan  In  1959. 
flown  but  A  few  times,  and  never  used  for  Its 
Intended  purpose  Steps  were  thereupon 
taken  to  employ  the  aircraft  for  Instructional 
purposes  In  a  training  school. 

aouviA 

:  IQA  contributed  to  the  locating  of  53 
U  3  -flnanced  trucks  worth  8320.000  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  Bolivian  Army  Be- 
cause of  some  sllp-up  In  the  control  system, 
the  United  States  country  team  did  not  know 
these  trucks  were  In  the  country,  and  knew 
nothing  abotit  their  location,  condition  or 
use  The  situation  was  immediately  corrected 

2  lO.A  recommended  that  three  U  S- 
flnanced  mobile  shop  vans  ci'stlns  a  total  of 
847  OOO.  which  were  going  unused  In  La  Paz. 
where  they  were  not  needed,  be  moved  to 
the  countryside,  where  they  were  needed. 
Two  of  the  vans  were  thereupon  sent  to 
operating  units  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  And  a  use  for  the  third  van. 


generated  from  PL  480  sales  Because  of 
ititUtlon.  the  Idle  escudos  were  rapidly  losing 
much  of  their  value 

Following  the  IOA  commenU.  AID  made 
renewed  efforts  to  put  these  monies  to  work 
Frogrfim  uses  were  found  for  two-thirds  of 
the  money,  and  the  remaining  one-third — 
eqiuvalent  at  the  time  to  $17  million— was 
released  for  United  States  Government  uses, 
thus  .issl&tlng  our  balance-of-payments. 

CHINA 

1  An  IGA  review  helped  focus  attention 
upon  $1,000,000  of  Cooley  loan  funds  which 
weje  sundlng  Idle  The  funds  were  sub- 
sequently decommltted  and  placed  In  a 
Treasury  account  where  they  were  available 
for  general  US.  uses,  thereby  making  a  con- 
tribution to  easing  the  balance-of-pa>Tnents 
problem. 

2  At  a  time  when  Voluntary  Agency  feed- 
ing programs  were  phasing  out,  IGA  cooper- 
ated with  AID  m  I  review  designed  to  make 
sure  that  g<x>d  use  was  made  of  the  large 
remaining  inventories  of  foodstuffs. 

COLOMBIA 

1  At  IGA's  suggestion.  141  U.S.  Military 
Asslslance-tlnanced  radio  vehicle  installa- 
tion unlt.s  costing  a  total  of  $14,000  were 
declared  excess  to  Colombia's  needs  and  made 
available  for  use  elsewhere. 

J  An  IOA  team  noted  deficiencies  In  the 
niaiiiier  in  which  US.  Military  Asslstance- 
:inaucfd  ammunition  was  stored  The  sltua- 
uon  po.sed  a  safety  hazard.  Corrective  action 
was  raXen  immediately 

3  IGA  noted  that  some  $60,000  had  been 
set  aside  to  Import  tires  for  civic  action  con- 
struction battalions,  although  many  of  the 
sizes  needed  were  being  manufactured  locally 
The  AID  Mission  agreed  the  tires  should  be 
bought  locally  with  Colombian  pesos,  and 
not  dollars. 

CONGO     (KINSHASA  I 

AID  had  paid  a  company  with  an  Invest- 
ment guaranty  $80,000  worth  of  dollars  in 
exchange  for  its  local  currency  earnings.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  balance-of-payments.  IOA 
strongly  urged  that  the  Congolese  National 
Bank  be  asked  to  agree  to  convert  the  local 
currency  earnings  Into  dollars.  This  was  done, 
and  AID  has  made  no  further  dollar  pay- 
ments. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

IOA  Inspectors  crossing  a  bridge  over  the 
Yuna  River  noticed  that,  although  the  bridge 
was  equipped  with  twelve  tall  lighting  fix- 
tures, there  was  r.o  electricity.  The  bridge 
had  been  built  more  than  two  years  before 
with  AID  help  Electricity  was  promptly 
provided  after  the  situation  was  brought  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  AID  Mission 


OtriNEA 

Because  of  staff  reductions,  the  AID  Mis- 
sion had  excess  furniture  and  vehicles  at  a 
time  when  the  Peace  Corpe  was  resuming  a 
program  in  Guinea.  IGA  alerted  the  Peace 
Corps  to  the  existence  of  these  surplus  goods, 
and  the  Peace  Corps  Is  moving  to  make  use 
of  them 

HONDfRAS 

IGA  observations  proved  useful  when  AID 
took  steps  to  bolster  an  Investment  guaranty 
housing  project  which  was  In  trauble. 


BRAZIL 

1  IGA  inspectors  visiting  the  Port  of 
Santos  came  across  a  military  asslstance- 
flnanced  airport  cleaner  machine  which  they 
were  told  had  been  sitting  in  a  customs  ware- 
house for  eleven  years  The  machine  was 
thereupon  released  from  the  warehouse  and 
Issued  for  use. 

2  IGA  reported  that  an  AID-flnanced 
generntor,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Briz:;;a:i  Air  Ministry  ^t  least  four  years 
before,  had  never  been  used.  The  generator 
was  thereupon  Installed  at  the  Sao  Paulo 
airport  for  use  in  running  weather  radar 
equipment. 

3  After  examining  the  system  the  AID 
Mission  was  using  to  keep  track  of  goods 
arriving  In  Brazil:.  IGA  suggested  that  It 
might  be  useful  to  adopt  certain  features  of 
the  arrival  accounting  system  used  in  Tur- 
key, which  had  previously  attracted  favorable 
notice  from  both  AID  headquarters  and  IGA 
The  suggestion  was  adopted 

CHILE 

IGA  said  there  h.»d  been  excessive  delay  in 
putting    to    work    some    30    million    escudos 


ETHIUHLA 

An  IGA  review  of  a  vocational  training 
project  with  a  troubled  history  supported 
AID  Mission  decisions  to  defer  the  purchase 
of  some  $120,000  worth  of  training  equipment 
and  to  take  certain  administrative  steps 
which  hold  out  promise  of  improving  the 
project. 

GREECE 

Greece  had  a  need  for  some  uniform  cloth 
which  was  In  long  sLipply  In  the  United 
States  Army.  However,  Greece  was  reluctant 
'o  buy  the  cloth  using  dollars  exclusively. 
IOA  noted  that  the  United  .States  Govern- 
ment was  spending  dollars  to  buy  drachma* 
for  Its  own  needs  In  Greece  It  pointed  out 
that  any  drachmas  obtained  through  sale  of 
this  cloth  would  reduce  the  need  for  buying 
drachmas  with  dollars.  Such  purchases  wltU 
dollars  have  an  adverse  effect  up<:>n  the  U.3. 
balance-of-payments 

IGA  thereupon  cooperated  with  State.  De- 
fense and  Treasury  la  working  out  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  cloth  was  sold  for 
$225,000  plus  the  equivalent  of  $750,000  In 
drachmas.  The  drain  on  the  United  States 
balance-of-payments  was  reduced  corre- 
spondingly. 


1.  After  visiting  several  AID-tlnanclal  proj- 
ects In  E.'istern  India.  IGA  recommended 
early  deobllgatlon  action  on  four  loans.  Ap- 
proximately $2  5  million  was  subsequently 
deobllgated. 

2.  IGA  suggestions  played  a  part  In  bring- 
ing about  more  effective  and  economical 
management  practices  at  the  AID-flnanced 
Indian  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kunpur. 

3  At  the  Calcutta  ix)rt,  an  IGA  team 
found  20  c.Lses  of  .AID-flnanced  heavy  equip- 
ment which  was  to  be  used  at  the  Central 
Ropeway  project  in  tlie  Slate  of  Bihar.  The 
gootls  had  been  in  storage  for  about  six 
montlis  They  were  thereupon  cleared  from 
the  port. 

INDONESIA 

Further  progress  was  made  in  adopting  a 
comprehensive  series  of  IGA  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  using  US-owned  near-excees 
Indonesian  ruplahs.  rather  than  dollars,  to 
pay  for  housing  rents,  voluntary  agency  ex- 
penses, and  air  travel  to  the  uiilted  States. 
The  resulting  contribution  to  the  US.  bal- 
ance-of-pa>-menu  is  now  approaching  $500,- 
000  annually. 

/         IRAN 

IOA  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
military  mission  in  Iran  had  received  1175 
official  visitors  from  the  United  States  during 
the  course  of  one  year  This  number  of  visits 
appeared  to  IGA  to  be  excessive — In  terms 
both  of  dram  on  the  time  of  the  Jn£mber8 
of  the  Mission,  and  costs  of  per  dlA  and 
transportation  money.  'll\e  per  diem  rate  In 
Tehran  is  $20  per  day.  and  a  round-trip 
ticket  from  Washington  to  Tehran  costs 
$979  00. 

These  observations  stimulated  a  world- 
wide Department  of  Defense  review,  aimed 
at  cutting  down  unnecessary  visits  to  over- 
seas military  missions. 

IVORV    COAST 

In  1960  the  United  States  Ouvernment  fur- 
nished the  Iv  iry  Coast  with  ,i  tishlug  ship 
toward  which  AID  made  a  >495.000  contribu- 
tion of  which  $265,000  was  a  grant  and 
$230,000,  a  local  currency  loan  It  w<vs  beset 
with  technical  and  operating  problems  from 
the  time  it  made  its  maiden  voyage  to 
Abidjan.  IGA  expressions  of  concern  helped 
speed  corrective  action. 

KOREA 

IGA  found  that  certain  gaps  In  Peace  Corps 
regulations  were  resulting  in  foreign  pro- 
curement when  buy-American  would  have 
been  possible  .iiid  preferable.  New  regulations 
were  adopted. 

LAOS 

1,  Following  IGA's  suggestion  that  this  be 
done,  20  new  windmills  costing  a  total  of 
about  $50,000.  which  were  not  needed  in 
Laos,  were  declared  excess  In  1968  and  trans- 
ferred to  Thailand,  where  they  were  needed. 

2.  To  promote  economy,  IGA  recommended 
that  two  separate  AID  Mission  motor  pools 
at  Pakse  be  consolidated  into  one.  This  was 
done. 

LEBANON 

After  IGA  collaborated  with  AID  In  in- 
vestigating an  excess  property  transaction 
In  Lebanon  Involving  a  voluntary  agency, 
AID  Issued  new  manual  orders  to  bring  about 
closer  monitoring  of  such  matters  In  the  fu- 
ture. 
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LIBEHIA 

IGA's  suggestions  contributed  to  putting 
some  $4,000  worth  of  Idle  AID-flnanced  ma- 
chine tools  to  work. 

MAI^TSIA 

On  a  trip  to  Malaysia  In  November.  1968, 
IGA  noted  that  the  Peace  Corpe  was  sending 
air  freight  for  Malaysia  to  the  United  States 
via  foreign  air  lines.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
balance-of-payments,  IGA  suggested  that 
henceforth  foreign  lines  be  used  only  to  a 
point  of  cormectlon  with  an  American  car- 
rier. This  will  be  done. 

MICRONESIA 

The  Peace  Corps  took  corrective  action 
after  an  IGA  review  focused  attention  on 
weaknesses  In  Peace  Corpe  procurement  pro- 
cedures which  had  resulted  In  Insufficient 
competitive  bidding  and  a  failure  to  use 
^  Geng^al  Services  Administration  procure- 
ment services. 

MOROCCO 

IGA  Inspectors  visited  three  tanneries  and 
reported  upon  hazardous  working  conditions 
caused  by  Inadequate  safety  guards  on  AID- 
flnanced  machines.  The  Mission  Is  working 
with  the  Crovernment  of  Morocco  to  try  to 
bring  about  improvements. 

NEPAL 

At  the  suggestion  of  IGA,  the  AID  Mission 
developed  a  workable  plan  for  putting  to 
work  nine  steel  truss  bridge  units  which  had 
long  been  In  storage. 

NICARAGUA 

1.  In  1967.  the  United  States  Government 
bought  $900,000  worth  of  local  currency  on 
the  commercial  market.  This  constituted  a 
balance-of-payments  outflow.  In  1968.  IGA 
suggested  methods  of  securing  additional 
local  currency  in  Nicaragua  through  the  use 
of  Special  Letters  of  Credit.  The  suggestion 
was  adopted  and  our  baJance-of-payments 
outflow  will  be  reduced  by  about  $500,000 
annually. 

2.  IGA  made  a  detailed  review  of  the  status 
of  sub-loans  being  made  under  an  AID  In- 
dustrial development  loan.  It  came  upon  two 
local  currency  sub-loans  which  were  not 
being  used  for  Industrial  development  pur- 
poses. IGA  suggested  that  a  refund  claim  be 
flled.  AID  subsequently  was  reimbursed  the 
equivalent  of  $179,000. 

NIGERIA 

1.  IGA  expressions  of  concern  over  the  lack 
of  adequate  maintenance  at  the  Aiyetoro 
Comprehensive  School,  partlally-AID  fi- 
nanced, had  a  catalytic  effect  In  bringing 
about  corrective  measures. 

2.  IGA  observ-atlons  played  an  Important 
part  In  causing  AID  headquarters  and  the 
AID  Mission  In  Nigeria  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive management  systems  study  of  the 
Mission.  Wide-ranging  Improvements  In  man- 
agement practices  and  procedures  are  ex- 
pected as  a  result. 

PAKISTAN 

1  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
balance-of-payments,  an  IGA  team  recom- 
mended that  a  survey  be  made  to  see  whether 
contractor  employees  under  AID-flnanced 
loans  were  In  fact  buying  rupees  through 
official  channels,  rather  than  on  the  open 
market.  The  subsequent  audit  found  that 
such  rupee  purchases  were  generally  not  be- 
ing made  through  official  channels,  and  es- 
timated the  magnitude  of  unofficial  conver- 
.'^lons  at  approximately  $500,000  annually. 
There  was  a  corresponding  adverse  Impact 
upon  the  United  States  balance-of-payments. 
AID  is  no^  negotiating  with  the  Treasury 
to  devise  procedures  to  avoid  this  problem. 

2.  IGA  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
American  company  providing  AID-flnanced 
services  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  AID 
made  payments  to  a  foreign  subsidiary  of 
the   company   located    in   a   third   cotmtry, 


rather  than  the  United  States  corporation 
Itself.  Such  transactions  appear  on  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  as  a 
negative  Item.  AID  thereupon  issued  a  man- 
ual order  designed  to  prevent  situations  of 
this  kind. 

PHILIPPINES 

IGA  Inspectors  reviewed  the  status  of 
Cooley  and  Section  402  local  currency  ac- 
counts. Their  subsequent  observations  made 
a  contribution  to  a  decision  to  unfund  about 
$510,000  worth  of  pesos,  thus  making  them 
available  for  general  United  States  uses  and 
assisting  the  balance-of-payments  In  the 
process. 

SENECAL 

IGA  expressed  concern  over  some  $500,- 
000  worth  of  MAP-furnlshed  engineering 
equipment  which  had  not  been  used  since 
1064.  This  equipment  now  Is  being  put  to  its 
intended  use. 

TANZANIA 

Two  duplicate  obligations  had  been  made 
for  the  same  purchase — 38  typewriters  cost- 
ing $7,728.  When  IGA  brought  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  AID  Mission,  steps 
were  Immediately  taken  to  correct  the  error 
and  to  employ  one  of  the  obligations  for 
other  uses.  > 

THAILAND     . 

In  IGA  review  of  the  malaria  eradication 
program  revealed  that  about  $30,000  worth 
of  AID-flnanced  commodities  were  excess  to 
the  project's  needs  In  North  Thailand.  The 
commodities  were  shifted  to  Bangkok  for 
use  there. 

TUNISIA 

1.  About  $560,000  worth  of  AID-flnanced 
equipment  had  been  supplied  to  agricultural 
machinery  repair  shops.  An  IGA  team  noted 
that  four  of  the  shopte  were  not  open  and 
that  others  were  underemployed.  IGA  there- 
upon recommended  that  the  Mission  make 
a  high-level  approach  to  the  Government  of 
Tunisia,  aimed  at  bringing  about  effective 
use  of  these  shops.  This  was  done,  and 
marked  Improvements  resulted. 

2.  In  the  Interest  of  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments, IGA  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
country  team  do  more  to  encourage  the  use 
of  U.S.-owned  excess  dinars  by  all  those  au- 
thorized to  purchase  them.  This  was  done. 

TTTRKEY 

At  an  IGA  suggestion,  AID  revised  in- 
structions to  its  overseas  missions  toward 
the  end  of  insuring  that  AID-controlled  local 
currency  will  not  be  used  to  finance  gam- 
bling facilities  or  hotels  proposing  to  have 
such  facilities. 

URrCUAY 

1.  IGA  recommended  arrangements  where- 
by local  currency,  rather  than  U.S.  dollars, 
would  be  used  to  pay  certain  technical  and 
administrative  support  costs.  AID  adopted  the 
suggestion.  Budgetary  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments savings  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$90,000. 

2.  IGA  endorsed  a  proposal  whereby  the 
Uruguayan  Armed  Forces  would  be  permit- 
ted to  sell  used  United  States-financed  Jeeps 
and  to  use  the  sales  pr(x:eeds  for  buying 
new  Jeeps  In  the  United  States.  The  arrange- 
ment was  designed  to  reduce  repair  costs 
and  to  assist  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
situation.  The  Department  of  Defense  there- 
upon said  that  it  would  take  steps  to  carry 
out  the  proposal. 

VIETNAM 

1.  Information  developed  by  IGA  furnished 
the  starting  point  for  an  AID  and  Congres- 
sional investigation  of  transactions  involv- 
ing a  United  States  supplier  for  the  commod- 
ity import  program.  The  supplier  was  in  due 
course  Indicted  for  filing  false  certificates  to 
obtain  AID  funds,  pleaded  no  contest  to  the 
indictment,  and  Is  now  awaiting  sentence. 

2.  A  comprehensive  IGA  review  of  the  com- 
puter-based information  system  empibyed  for 


the  'Vlet-Nam  AID  program  proved  of  assist- 
ance to  senior  mission  officials  in  their  efforts 
to  make  the  system  a  more  effective  manage- 
ment t(X)l. 

3.  $1.4  million  worth  of  structural  steel 
was  sent  to  Vlet-Nam  for  the  construction 
of  barges.  Only  a  small  quantity  was  used 
for  this  purpose  and  IGA's  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  stored  balance  contributed  to 
Its  reallocation  for  use  In  the  post-Tet  emer- 
gency. 

4.  After  visiting  a  warehouse  complex.  IGA 
inspectors  reported  to  the  AID  Mission  about 
considerable  quantities  of  rice  which,  because 
of  poor  warehousing  practices,  had  become 
Infected.  The  Mission  reported  that  the  U  S. 
Army  had  been  requested  to  fumigate  the 
warehouses,  and  had  done  so.  In  keeping  with 
IGA  recommendations,  the  Mission  then 
took  additional  steps  aimed  at  keeping  the 
rlco  vermin-free. 

5.  IOA  findings  to  the  effect  that  large 
numbers  of  people  still  on  refugee  lists  had 
long  been  resettled  and  integrated  m  new 
locations  contributed  to  efforts  to  establish 
a  more  accurate  count  of  the  true  refugee 
population. 

6.  Noting  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  ref- 
ugees are  in  the  I  and  II  Corps  areas  IOA 
recommended  that  additional  resources  In 
men  and  materiel  be  transferred  to  these 
Corps  areas  from  III  and  IV  Corps,  where  the 
'"^^'^/^^/'^^"^  ^^  '"^"^  pressing.  This  was  done. 

7.  IOA  observations  played  a  part  In  .■^teps 
taken  to  beef  up  staffing  in  refugee  recepti(rn 
centers.  IOA  expressions  of  concern  over  in- 
adequate transpoitatlon  support  :or  the  ref- 
ugee program  were  followed  bv  corrective 
steps. 

8  IOA  inspectors  going  throui?h  Saigon 
docks  came  upon  some  18.000  AID-financed 
instruction  books,  which  were  earmarked  for 
auction  and  of  whose  existence  the  AID  Mis- 
sion was  unaware.  Steps  were  taken  -q  re- 
cover the  books  for  use  m  the  Viet-Nam 
education  system. 

9.  AID-financed  shipments  of  iron  and 
steel  secondary  products  from  the  United 
States  had  a  troubled  history.  IOA  expres- 
sions of  concern  played  a  part  In  a  decision 
to  have  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  hence- 
forth buy  such  products  with  its  o-.vn  foreign 
exchange.  ^ 

10.  Information  developed  bv  IOA  on  cer- 
tain supplier  payments  permitted  AID  to  ob- 
tain a  $9,900  refund. 

11.  IOA  cited  instances  of  where,  although 
•arge  amounts  of  money  had  been  spent  to 
airhft  AID-financed  ijoods  to  Viet-Nim  -n 
the  interest  of  speed,  the  goods  went  unused 
for  long  periods  of  time  .xfier  their  arrival 
Despite  a  last-minute  attempt  bv  AID  to 
stop  the  use  of  a:r  transport,  in'  one  case 
$40,000  had  been  spent  to  ship  I2  tons  worth 
S6.000  Of  pipes  and  fittings.  In  another  case 
$2o,000  had  been  spent  to  ship  $125  000  o' 
teletype  eqtupment  for  which  no  immed'ate 
use  seemed  Indicated.  IGA  therefore  rec- 
ommended a  general  tightening  up  of  pro- 
cedures governing  air  shipments.  This  was 
done. 

BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS    AND    THE    SPECIAL    LET- 
TERS   OF    CREDIT    PP.OCEDURE 

IGA  learned  that  several  AID  missions 
in  Latin  America  were  using  the  so-called 
Special  Letter  of  Credit  procedure  to  gen- 
erate local  currency  for  loan  projects,  but 
not  for  grant  projects.  Monies  needed  for 
the  grant  projects  were  being  purchased  In- 
stead with  dollars,  thus  contributing  to  the 
United  States  balance-of-pavments  drain 
AID  adopted  an  IGA  recommendation  that 
the  SLC  procedure  be  used  both  for  grants 
and  loan  projects.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  drain  should  be 
reduced  by  several  million  dollars  annually. 

DEOBLIGATION     OF     INVESTMENT     SURVEY     FUNDS 

Under  this  program.  AID  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
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surveys  conduct«l  by  prlvat*  industries  or 
companies  to  determine  :he  feasibility  of  a 
possible  forel^  investment 

A  detailed  lOA  flnanclal  analysis  of  this 
program  brought  to  light  many  instances  m 
which  monies  not  required  for  the  program 
were  stUl  tied  up  and  carried  on  the  books 
When  AID  learned  of  this  situation,  it  agreed 
to  make  an  immedla'we  review  of  outatandlni? 
obligations  About  »800  000  was  deobllgated 
as  a  result 
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SCHOOL    PARTNERSHIP    PROGRAM 

L'nder  this  program  American  school  chil- 
dren make  contributions  to  foreign  schools 
with  which  the  Peace  Corps  is  associated  The 
Peace  Corps  adopted  lOA  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  financial  management  of 
this  program 

rse  or  Excess  cs -owned  currency  r<->H  air 

TRAVEL  AND  AIR  rREtCHT 

Through  an  oversight  instructions  re- 
quiring the  us«  of  excess  U  S -owned  cur- 
rency for  air  travel  and  air  freight  to  and 
from  Bolivia  and  Morocco  had  never  been 
issued  This  was  done  after  lOA  pointed  out 
the  gap 

BALANnt     (,r     PAYMENTS     AND     PUBLIC     LAW     «80 
SALES 

lOA  recommended  that  for  countries  where 
the  United  States  needs  hx-al  currency,  the 
infllal  dOWn  payments  .n  PL  480  loans  con- 
sist not  "Shly  of  the  standard  5  per  cent 
dollar  payment,  but  also  an  addlUonal  pay- 
ment in  local  currency  This  could  :n  certain 
conditions  produce  a  current  saving  m  the 
CS  balance-of-payments  AID  with  other 
Inter-Agency  Staff  Committee  members.  Is 
exploring  this  and  other  P  L  480  Snanclng 
techniques 

UNCOLLECTEB  BILL 

A  bookkeeping  review  of  a  contract  between 
CUNA  International  and  AID  showcjtj  that 
some  $30,000  of  money  owed  to  AID  had  gone 
uncollected  for  a  long  period  of  time  Prompt 
corrective  action  was  taken  after  lOA  in- 
vited the  attention  -if  AID  to  this  matter 

PROCUREMENT  OP  ALTOMOBILES 

rOA  cited  instances  of  where  AID  contrac- 
tors were  buying  autos  from  private  dealers 
at  prices  substantially  above  those  the  gov- 
ernment wnu:d  pay  if  it  purchased  the  cars 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion AID  is'iued  instructions  calling  for 
greater  reliance  on  08A  procurement 

PR:   iR     SCREENING     Ot     COMMODITY      ELIGIBILITY 
FOR  AID  riNANCINO 

Information  developed  by  IGA  on  AID- 
flnanced  imports  of  luxury  and  ineligible 
g'^xxls  played  an  important  part  in  causing 
members  of  the  Congress  to  urge  that  AID 
start  screening  commodities  for  ellgibllltv 
prior  to  rinancing.  rather  than  relying  upon 
post-audit  A  commodity  eligibility  pre-vall- 
dation  system  was  thereupon  put  into  effect 
The  screening  unit  established  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  has  to  date  ruled  that  iver  St5 
million  of  proposed  Import-s  should  not  be 
financed  by  AID 

LABELS 

lOA  took  exception  to  the  prices  being 
charged  for  pasting  AID  handclasp  and  Al- 
liance for  Progress  labels  on  AID-flnanced 
taxis.  In  one  case,  a  supplier  was  charging 
•7  .30  for  affixing  two  gummed  paper  labels  on 
a  car  The  labels  in  question  cost  less  than  2» 
apiece  and  can  be  pasted  on  a  car  In  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds 

One  supplier  thereupon  agreed  to  refund 
over  $6,000  to  AID  for  past  labeling  charges 
and  to  make  no  further  charges  in  the  future 
Another  supplier  agreed  to  stop  additional 
charges  and  to  make  a  parUal  refund  of  past 
charges 

AH)  is  now  following  an  IGA  recommenda- 
tion that  It  makes  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  labeling  costs  for  AID-flnanced  equln- 
ment.  ^     ^ 


Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr,  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains 
an  article  condensed  from  the  Rotarlan 
magazine  for  March  concerning  a  unique 
and  successful  enterprise  through  which 
United  SUtes.  European,  and  Latin 
American  interests  have  been  pooled  to 
create  going  Industries  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America. 
This  project— and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  If  I  may— is  called  ADELA.  The 
Readers  Digest  article  gives  deserved 
praise  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  who.  I  happen  to  know,  played  a 
major  role — and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  had 
a  part  In  it — in  the  inauguration  of  this 
enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beain  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

ADEJLA      CApn-AL    Idea    for    Latin    America 
I  By   Scott    Seegers) 
iMoTE— .\DELA  Is  derived  from  the  Span- 
ish  for   Atlantic   Community  Group   for   the 
Development  of  Latin  America  i 

Victor  Ramon  .\naya  hands  a  .-.heaf  of  dia- 
grams to  the  foreman  of  the  woixlworklng 
shop  of  Studio  501.  a  big  furniture  factory 
in  Lima.  Peru  The  diagrams  show  precisely 
how  to  cut  each  plank  of  the  company's 
precious  tropical  hardwood  In  order  to  use 
It  most  efficiently  To  work  out  the  diagrams. 
27-year-old  Victor  Ram6n  has  to  know  the 
dimensions  and  qualities  of  thousands  of 
planks  In  Studio  501 's  racks  A  mistake  would 
waste  quantities  of  wood,  turn  proflt  into 
loss 

"When  I  came  to  work  here  as  an  odd-Job 
man.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  could  learn  to 
do  anything  like  this.'  he  says  'I  had  no 
technical  training  If  Seftor  Armln  Wiede- 
mann, the  owner,  had  not  worked  with  me. 
I  would  still  be  doing  odd  Jobs  today  " 

VlcU)r  Ramon's  heartening  rise  in  the 
world  dem  )nstrates  the  thesis  of  .ADELA  In- 
vestment Company.  S  A.,  a  unique  Interna- 
tional firm  willing  to  invest  cold  cash  in  the 
belief  that  a  good  man  given  a  chance  will 
Improve  himself  and  his  community 

ADELA  a  business  Investments  are  de- 
signed to  help  boost  the  economies  of  Latin 
America  Into  the  20th  century  They  run 
t.-nm  $100,000  to  modernize  .i  ."mall  sand-and- 
ktr.ivel  oper.itlon  In  El  Salvador  to  a  three- 
rnlUlun-doUar  stake  In  a  shoe  factory  In 
Brazil  Projects  promoted  and  partly  financed 
by  ADELA  manufacture  locks  and  hardware 
In  Venezuela,  hardboard  In  Mexico,  syn- 
':hetlc  fibers  In  Chile,  glass  bottles  In  Ecuador 
and  vegetable  oils  In  Paraguay.  Thanks  to 
Its  help.  too.  Colombians  net  cheaper  agri- 
cultural tools,  visitors  to  Nicaragua  can  stay 
in  a  modern  hotel,  and  dwellers  in  the  steam- 
bath-cllmate  areas  of  Ecuador  have  access 
to  refrigerated  beef 

Studio  501  Is  typical  if  Adela's  projects. 
-Armin  Wiedemann  was  a  ,31-vear-old  cabi- 
netmaker when  he  came  to  Lima  In  1961,  He 
opened  a  small  woodworking  shop  with  one 
employe  Within  two  years  his  well-designed 
furniture  was  selling  so  fast  that  he  was  em- 
ploying 45  people,  most  of  whom  he  trained 
personally  In  April  1968.  .\dela  lent  him 
$200,000  for  a  new  plant  Studio  501  now  em- 
ploys 450  people  and  sells  four  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  furniture  and  flne  tropical 
veneers  .»  year 

.Adela's  resources  alone  won't  go  far  In 
revolutionizing  Latin  American  economies. 
But  Its  directors  count  heavily  on  the  "mul- 


tiplier eflecf  that  lu  Inveetmento  will  have 
in   attracting   local   and   InternaUonal   capi- 
tal.   Already    considerable    addlUonal    funds 
have  been  brought,  from  sources  other  than 
Adela.   Into  enterprises,  approved  by  Adela. 
Recently,   for  example.   Adela  studied   the 
feasibility  of  building  an  Industry  around  one 
of    the   greatest   remaining   sUnds   of   high- 
grade  pine  In  the  world,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Honduras    Satisfied   that  such   a   project 
could  be  a  success,  It  organized  a  company 
and   committed   $3,500,000.   The  $74   million 
more  that  it  will  cost  to  get  the  giant  enter- 
prise started  is  to  be  split  among  the  Hon- 
duras  National   Development    Bank,   private 
Central     American     investors,     the    Central 
.American   Development   Bank,   the   Interna- 
tional Paper  Co  .  and  other  foreign  Investors. 
"Hiis  year  construction  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
on  roads,  a  seaport,  a  sawmill  that  will  ex- 
port 120,000  cubic  meters  of  pine  boards  an- 
nually to  Europe  and  a  pulp  and  paper  plant 
that  win  produce  cardboard  shipping  boxes 
-formerly  Imported— for  exporting  bananas. 
The  project  will  provide   1300  new  Jobs  and 
convert    Honduras'    traditional     balance-of- 
payments  deficit  to  a  $20-mllllon-a-year  sur- 
plus 

Once  a  firm  is  well  launched,  Adela  may 
sell  us  shares  at  a  proflt.  and  reinvest  the 
money  to  start  other  businesses.  It  believes 
in  leaving  control  and  management  In  the 
hands  of  hx-al  participants  and  In  spreading 
ownership  among  as  m.my  people  as  possible. 
Where  no  buying  public  exists.  Adela  may 
create  one 

In  Honduras,  for  example.  Adela  helped 
Jorge  Facusse  and  his  three  sons  to  expand 
and  modernize  the  family's  textile  mill,  Rio 
Lindo,  which  had  never  produced  more  than 
$800,000  gross  per  year,  Adela  put  up  $1 
million,  and  the  family  $3  mllUon.  Adela 
then  suggested  that  the  local  public  be  given 
a  chance  to  buy  in.  The  Facuss^s  protested: 
"Most  Hondur.ms  don't  even  know  what 
a  share  of  stock  Is,  "  But  they  agreed  to  try. 
The  block  was  peddled  door  to  door,  fflbd  in 
two  months  Hondurans  bought  $60,000 
worth  Says  an  Adela  man:  "The  money 
doesn't  mean  much  to  Rio  Undo.  But  own- 
ing a  share  means  a  lot  to  those  who  bought 
It  Its  the  beginning  of  a  capital  market  In 
Honduras." 

Today  Rio  Undo  annually  turns  out  more 
than  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  textiles 
and  work  clothing.  The  shirt  that  Hondu- 
rans used  to  buy  for  $1  75  now  costs  $1.12. 
Imported  print  dresses  that  sold  for  $6  each 
have  been  replaced  by  Rio  Lindo  quality 
dresses  that  retail  for  $4.  The  mill  has  now 
caught  up  with  Honduras'  demand  for  cloth 
and  is  exporting  to  other  members  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market. 

The  Idea  of  Adela  orlglnatd  in  the  fertile 
mind  of  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York. 
Javiu  had  watched  with  concern  as  Latin 
•America's  industrial  development  lagged  be- 
hind Its  mushrooming  birth  rate.  "While  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  was  Improving  its  pros- 
pects, Latin  America  was  steadily  losing 
ground,"  he  recalls.  "Government  aid  pro- 
grams hadn't  kept  up  vrtth  the  Job,  so  It 
seemed  obvious  that  private  caplUl  was  the 
only  force  that  could  put  It  across." 

If  It  were  to  be  exclusively  U.S.  private 
capital,  the  old  bugaboo  of  the  Unperlallstic 
coloopus  of  the  North  would  be  Invoked  by 
nationalist  latinos.  Europeans  had  to  be 
prominent  In  it.  To  avoid  control  by  a  single 
giant  industry  or  banking  combine,  no  share- 
holder could  subscribe  more  than  $600,000. 
And  nobody  was  to  expect  dividends  for  a 
few  years 

This  was  not  the  easiest  package  to  sell  to 
bankers  and  industrialists,  who  have  to  Jus- 
tify their  investments  to  boards  of  directors. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  Javlta  in  the  efTort 
made  some  Europeans  suspect  that  the  U.S. 
government  was  hiding  in  the  wlnga.  The 
State  Department  thought  that  Javits  was 
trying   to  muscle   in   on   their  Alliance   for 
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Progrees.  Ironically,  Europeans  thought  he 
was  "trying  to  get  us  to  ball  out  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,"  A  French  banker  exclaimed, 
"Aha!  The  big  American  locomotive  Is  trying 
to  pull  a  train  of  small  European  cars  Into 
the  Jungles  of  South  Amerlcal" 

But  Javits"  Idea  received  Impressive  sup- 
port from  three  leaders  of  the  business  world : 
George  Moore,  chairman  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York;  Emlllo  C!ol- 
lado.  executive  vice  president  of  Standard 
Oil  (New  Jersey);  and  Henry  Ford  II,  chair- 
man of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  In  addition, 
Arthur  Watson,  president  of  the  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp..  and  Howard  Petersen,  chairman 
of  the  Fidelity  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  sev- 
eral European  counterparts — Giovanni  Ag- 
nelli, chairman  of  Italy's  Flat  Motor  Co., 
Samuel  Schwelzer,  chairman  of  the  Swlaa 
Bank  Corp.,  and  Tore  Browaidh,  chairman 
of  Svenska  Handelsbanken — all  helped  line 
up  shareholders  for  Adela. 

On  September  30,  1864,  Aokla  was  born 
as  a  Luxembourg  corporation.  The  tiny 
duchy  was  too  far  from  Wall  Street  to  be 
sinister,  too  little  to  be  Imperialistic,  and  It 
had  certain  tax  advantages.  Marcus  Wallen- 
berg, head  of  Stockholms  Enskllda  Bank, 
became  its  first  chairman.  The  new  entity 
had  54  shareholders  from  16  countries,  an 
executive  committee  representing  nine  of 
the  worlds  greatest  corporations,  $16  million 
of  capital,  and  an  operating  staff  of  one — 
Ernst  Keller,  a  dynamic.  44-year-oId  Swiss. 
Keller  had  earned  master's  degrees  In 
business  administration  and  engineering  In 
night  school.  After  some  years  with  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  In  Latin  America,  he  opened  his 
own  engineering  consulting  office  In  Lima. 
In  1960.  he  raised  $750,000  and  founded  a 
small,  multi-national  development  bank, 
which  within  four  years  had  assets  of  $16 
million.  "Adela  offered  me  a  wonderful 
deal,  he  says  wryly.  "Start  over  from  scratch, 
with  no  program  and  no  staff,  and  work  night 
and  day  at  a  60-percent  cut  In  Income.  But  I 
Jumped  at  the  Job  because  it  was  a 
chance  to  do  In  a  big  way  what  I  had  proved 
practical  on  a  small  scale." 

Today  Keller  has  a  staff  of  56  young 
economists,  analysts,  engineers  and  account- 
ants, all  with  considerable  firsthand  ex- 
perience In  Latin  America.  "When  a  project  Is 
presented  to  us  for  financing,  we  look  first 
at  the  man  yho  heads  it,"  says  Keller.  "If 
he's  good,  we  ban  build  a  good  project  around 
him." 

The  philosophy  works.  Javits'  brainchild 
is  now  well  established  as  a  stimulator  of 
new  Industries  In  Latin  America.  Dr.  Alfonso 
Montero,  a  major  Peruvian  industrialist  and 
financier,  predicts  that  within  ten  years  the 
firm  will  have  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
development  in  Latin  American  countries. 
Further  proof  of  acceptance  lies  In  a  recent 
decision  by  another  international  group  to 
organize  an  Asian  counterpart  of  Adela. 

And  there  are  other  yardsticks.  Normally, 
an  International  Investment  firm  counts 
on  six  months  to  a  year  to  iron  the  wrinkles 
out  of  a  new  project,  and  it  does  well  to  de- 
velop two  projects  during  its  first  year.  By 
the  end  of  1965.  its  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. Adela  had  committed  nearly  $15  million 
to  21  projects  in  Mexico  and  in  nine  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America,  Today  its 
commitments  have  risen  to  $S1  million  in 
74  projects  in  18  countries.  In  the  process  it 
has  helped  to  create  more  than  19,000  new 
Jobs  for  local  people,  of  whom  Victor  Ram6n 
Anala.  of  Studio  501.  is  one. 
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FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  assist  American 


small  business  firms  In  obtaining  the  fl- 
nanclal assistance  they  need  from  small 
business  Investment   companies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  take 
prompt  action  in  considering  these  bills. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration 
can  and  should  take  a  step  which  will 
immediately  augment  the  abUity  of 
SBIC's  to  render  this  financial  assist- 
ance. I  refer  to  the  release  of  appro- 
priated dollars  which  have  been  blocked 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  the  Bu- 
reau wUl  only  release  the  $21  million 
Congress  approved  for  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1969,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  able  to  fill  most 
of  the  pending  loan  applications  from 
SBIC's  which  it  now  holds. 

Two  weeks  ago.  articles  on  the  funds 
crisis  facing  the  SBIC  industry  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  articles  from  those  three 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16    1969] 

SBIC's    LANGtJISHING    WtTH    ^'NDS    HELD 

Back 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
Washington,  February  15. — The  only  air- 
line running  north-south  fiights  In  Idaho  has 
Just  shut  down  its  operations — an  unin- 
tended victim  of  the  Government's  severe 
budget  austerity  and  Its  effect  on  the  na- 
tion's nearly  400  privately  owned  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies. 

Since  last  July  1,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, under  orders  from  the  Budget 
Bureau,  has  not  disturbed  any  long-term 
loan  funds  to  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies,  which  In  turn  reinvests  them  In 
smaller  business  concerns. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  con- 
tinues to  be  headed  by  a  holdover  from  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Howard  Samuels. 
He  Is  expected  to  be  replaced  shortly.  Mr 
Samuels  is  known  to  believe  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  should  have  released  the  funds. 

Thus,  Sun  Valley  Airlines  did  not  get  the 
Investment  it  counted  on  from  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  ©wnpany,  Capital  Investors, 
Inc.,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  has  shut  down. 
Thus  the  Roe  Financial  Corporation  of  Bev- 
erly HlUs,  Calif.,  another  S,B.I  C.  is  faced 
with  a  possible  lawsuit  from  a  company  in 
which  It  Is  legally  committed  to  invest. 

And  thus,  the  Commerce  Capital  Corpora- 
tion of  Milwaukee,  a  third  S.B.I.C.  has  bor- 
rowed short-term  from  banks  to  meet  Us  In- 
vestment commitments  but  will  be  under  the 
gun  when  these  loans  come  due  In  less  than 
a  year,  imless  it  can  get  the  long-term  funds 
it  assumed  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

All  of  this,  leading  to  an  urgent  plea  for 
relief  from  the  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies,  has  come 
about  for  three  reasons : 

The  Congresslonally  Imposed  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction,  with  some  exceptions. 
which  forced  the  Budget  Bureau  to  search 
in  every  corner  for  possible  savings: 

The  rapid  rise  In  interest  rate,  which  had 
the  practical  effect  of  destroying  the  alterna- 
Uve  tried  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
S.B.A.— a  program  of  S.B.A.  guaranteed  pri- 
vate loans  by  Insurance  companies  and  other 
investors,  to  substitute  for  direct  Govern- 
ment loans; 

The  change  of  Administrations,  which  has 
made  action  slow  and  difficult  in  many  areas. 


There  is  no  problem,  all  sides  seem  to 
agree,  about  the  eUglbUlty  of  the  SB  I.C  's 
for  the  loans,  under  their  licenses  and  the 
rules  of  the  program.  They  are  entitled  to 
$2,  and  in  some  cases  $3.  in  15-year  deben- 
ture loans  from  the  SB.A.  for  every  $1  of 
private  capital  they  raise  and  commit,  pro- 
viding they  meet  normal  requirements. 

Nor  Is  there  a  problem  of  Congressional 
appropriations.  About  $22-mllllon  is  avail- 
able. But  the  Budget  Bureau  has  not  released 
It,  and  thus  the  S.B.A.  cannot  make  the  de- 
benture loans. 

It  is  understood  qualified  appUcations  for 
some  $25-mllllon  are  awaiting  disbursement 
of  funds  from  the  S.B.A  The  agency  esti- 
mated that  it  would  lend  between  $40  mil- 
lion and  $50  million  in  the  new  fiscal  year 
If  the  restrictions  were  lifted 

However,  the  Johnson  budget  provided  no 
new  funds,  apart  from  the  small  amount 
needed  to  back  up  the  guarantee  program, 
which  has  proved  unsuccessful. 

Belatedly,  the  Government  raised  the  per- 
missible Interest  rate  on  guaranteed  loans  to 
7  per  cent.  But  this  came  Just  as  market 
rates  were  moving  above  that  point  on  many 
attractive  debt  Instruments.  Thus  the  in- 
surance companies  and  others  have  not  been 
Interested. 

President  Nixon  has  released  funds  in  two 
other  areas  on  the  ground  of  unintended 
hardship.  One  was  grants  to  universities  for 
scientific  research,  and  the  other  was  ad- 
vance payments  to  farmers  under  the  feed- 
grain  program. 

Pressure  has  begun  to  build  from  Congress 
to  make  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany program  a  third  exception  One  fre- 
quently used  argument  is  that  the  program, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  returns  to  the  Gov- 
ernment much  more  than  is  spent  or  lent 

The  National  Association  cf  Small  Invest- 
ment Companies  is  hoping  to  have  legis- 
lation passed  that  would  convert  the  pro- 
gram into  a  self-financing  "bank"  or  revolv- 
ing fund,  authorized  lo  issue  its  own  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities  in  the  market 
and  not  subject  to  budgetary  restrictions. 
The  Nixon  Administration's  position  on  this 
proposal  is  not  yet  known. 

I  From  the  Washington   iDC  i    Post    Feb.  17, 

19691 

SBIC'S  Hrr  by   Tight  Money 

The    Nation's    small    business    investment 

companies,   founded   over   ten    years   ago,    to 

provide  capital  for  small  businesses,  are  being 

hard  pressed 

Spokesmen  for  the  group  say  -  that  last 
year's  tightening  of  the  Federal  budget  has 
all  but  cut  out  the  SBICs  and  that  40  of  the 
Nation's  385  SBICs  are  now  out  of  money. 

In  add|tion  SBICs  which  promise  loan  com- 
mitments to  small  businesses  are  being  sued 
because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  capi- 
ta! tD  back  the  promised  loans. 

Normally  SBICs  can  get  government  money 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  at  a 
rate  of  2-1  against  the  private  capital  raised 
by  the  SBICs  This  money  Is  then  invested  in 
small  businesses  It  Is  repayable  to  the  gov- 
ernment after  15  years 

Since  the  act  setting  up  SBICs  was  passed, 
the  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  said  its  member^  have 
backed  30.000  companies  for  a  total  of  $1.3 
billion.  NASBIC  malntslns  that  a  number  of 
these  companies  are  now  in  trouble  because 
SBICs  have  not  been  able  to  come  through 
on  their  commitments. 

NASBIC  argues  that  its  members  have  been 
hit  unusually  hard  by  the  money  squeeze 
with  only  $12  million  of  the  Congressional 
allotment  of  S30  million  released  to  them  At 
the  same  time  the  SBICs  have  been  paylns 
back  earlier  loans  to  the  Treasury. 

Although  the  government  has  authorized 
the  SBA  to  euarantet  private  capital  loaned 
to  the  SBAs  at  7  par  cent,  the  money  markets 
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have  eechewed  the   government-bftcked   In- 
vestment groups. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington  (DC  ). 

Feb.  18.  1969] 

SBIC's  I>n«CHro  rot  FvtroB 

(By  Thomas  Dlmond) 

Some  of  the  nation's  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  have  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  position  and  blame  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  their  embarrassment. 

After  committing  themselves  to  making 
loans  to  fledgling  companies,  the  investment 
companies  have  discovered  they  don't  havp 
the  caah  themselves  One  of  the  SBICs.  as  a 
result,  is  fearing  a  suit  from  an  unhappy 
borrower 

The  problem,  according  to  the  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies,  is  that  the  federal  government 
Is  not  keeping  its  commitment  to  the  SBICs 
Although  Congress  allocated  865  million  In 
fiscal  1968  and  »30  million  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  for  the  programs  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  released  a  total  of  »27  million 

The  funds,  which  the  SBICa  would  have 
had  to  repay  with  Interest,  was  out  by  the 
bureau  In  the  economy  move  requlreid  by 
Congres*  as  the  price  for  the  federal  surtax 

"'OUARANTEK    AnTHORIZID 

To  compensate  for  the  cutback,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  which  administers 
the  loan  program,  was  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee loans  from  institutional  Investors  to  the 
SBICs  But  SBA  was  told  not  t..  back  inter- 
est rates  greater  than  7  percent,  and  investors 
have  taken  their  money  elsewhere 

Oeorge  C  Williams  president  of  the  SBIC 
association  ^  and  of  Allied  Capital  Corp.  a 
publicly-held  Washington  SBIC).  says  those 
Investment  i-ompanles  th^t  are  short  of  capi- 
tal are  beginning;  to  condition  lending  com- 
mitments uti  "heir  b«lng  able  to  borrow 
themselves  from   the  federal  government 

Wlliiams  olted  a  Beverly  Hills.  Calif  ,  SBIC 
whlch  has  three  months  to  raise  «60  000  it 
promised  to  a  small  businessman  who  has 
hinted  hell  -iue  If  he  doesn't  get  the  money 

Meanwhile,  the  association  is  badgering 
congre.ssmeii  and  the  White  House  and  Is 
trying  to  ge'.  an  appointment  'xah  President 
Nixon  3  budget  chief,  Robert  Mayo,  fc  get  the 
tap  turned  back  on. 

POOL    roR   FUNDS 

The  SBIC  program  was  inaugurated  by 
Congress  about  10  years  ago  to  provide  funds 
for  small  businessmen  who  can't  obtain  capi- 
tal from  conventional  sources,  except  for 
short-term  loans  The  small  business  invest- 
ment L'ompanies  lend  money  for  terms  of  five 
to  15  years. 

The  association  says  SBICs  have  Invested 
more  than  SI  3  billion  In  30,000  small  bus.- 
nesa  loans  Of  that  amount.  $250  million  was 
borrowed  I'rom  the  government  and  the  rest 
was  private  capital 

Thf  SBICs  say  the  ^Treasury  not  only  gets 
Its  money  back,  but  also  additional  taxes 
paid  by  everyone  who  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram- the  investment  companies  and  the.r 
employes,  and  the  small  businesses  and  the:r 
employes  .ind  suppliers  The  association  esti- 
mated these  additional  taxes  at  Sll  4  million 
for  fiscal  1968 

Williams  said  small  businessmen  are  suffer- 
ing along  with  the  SBICs.  mentioning  a  Mid- 
west commuter  airline  which  had  to  suspend 
its  operations  because  SBICs  were  unable  to 
lend  It  money. 


ALABAMA'S  ABLE  JUNIOR  SENATOR 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently a  .syndicated  column  entitled 
"Alabama's  Junior  Senator,  a  Man  of 
Towering  Abilities,"  and  writteii  by 
Holmes    Alexander,    was    published    In 


various  newspapers,  one  of  which  was 

the  Nashville  Banner 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  Banner  on  March 
3,  1969,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ai.ABAiiA'H  Junior  riENAToa  a  Man  or 
TnwnuNO  ABiLTnxs 

Washington — It's  fun  to  watch  the  rookie 
senators  break  In  You  ask  yourself  "Will  he 
shine,  or  will  he  fade?" 

Hut)ert  Humphrey,  elected  In  194a,  threw 
his  career  Into  temporary  eclipse  by  an  Im- 
pudent assault  upon  sen.  Harry  Byrd  Sr..  a 
pillar  of  the  citadel  Bill  Proxmlre,  elect«d 
1957,  to  replace  Joe  McCarthy,  overact«d  to 
the  limelight  by  trying  to  upstage  his  floor- 
leader.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  was  sent  Into 
banishment  for  a  couple  of  years. 

A  new  member  can  play  It  safe  by  saying 
nothing  except  to  answer  the  roll  call.  Or  he 
can  sound  off  with  opinions  that  will  mark 
him  for  much  time  to  come 

Sen.  James  Browning  Allen,  the  rangy 
Alabama  Democrat  who  succeeded  Lister  Hill, 
chose  to  leave  nobody  in  suspense.  Allen  Is 
a  take-my-stand  Southern  Democrat,  of 
course,  and  at  56  he's  been  a  politician  all 
his  adiUt  life;  but  he's  the  kind  who  gives 
those  two  breeds  a  good  name. 

Last  year,  soon  after  election,  he  disposed 
of  all  stocks  and  put  his  savlnas  Into  gov- 
ernment bonds.  He  also  resigned  a  33-year 
afflllatlon  with  his  Cladsden  law  firm  where 
his  father  had  been  a  member  before  him. 
He  also  exceeded  the  Senate's  ethical  require- 
ments by  publishing  a  not.irlzed  statement 
of  his  financial  condition,  and  promising  to 
do  so  every  year  of  his  service. 

"The  Senate's  a  full-time  job,"  says  Allen 
Not  many  freshmen  have  gone  so  I&st  and 
so  far  to  prove  the  point 

One  of  his  first  acts  of  identification  as  a 
•rue  Senateman  w.ls  his  vote  to  preserve  Rule 
22  which  protects  extended  debate,  alias  fili- 
buster, lUaa  minority  opinion  in  the  Senate. 
Lots  of  incoming  Southerners-take  this  posi- 
tion, but  I  haven't  heard  of  any  who  did  so 
with   better  aim  and  authority. 

Senator  .\llen  in  Jan.  15,  a  fortnight  In 
office,  drew  deadly  .ilm  m  a  live  tareet.  V'lce 
President  Humphrey,  who  was  about  to  make 
a  ruling  against  the  Rule.  Allen  pointed  out 
that  the  Senate  should  be  governed  by  Its 
regulations  and  by  the  US  Constitution, 
not    by  the  cavel."  It  was  a  telling  argimient 

A  week  earlier,  on  Jan.  C.  Allen  had  tired 
on  another  notable  live  target.  .Sen.  Muskle 
of  Maine  Humphreys  Democratic  running 
mate  of  1968  Muskle  had  a  resolution  to  dls- 
quiUfy  the  faithless  elector"  from  North 
Carolina  who  exercised  the  dL^rlmination 
allowed  by  the  US.  Constitution.  Allen  cited 
the  llltle-known  incident  from  the  presiden- 
tial election  "f  1872  Horace  Oreeley.  a  can- 
didate, died  between  election  day  ,»nd  In- 
.iUi(ural  day    Allen  demanded  In  debate 

■  Had   Horace  Oreeley   been  successful 
wuuld  the  senator  from  Maine  contend  that 
electors  would   have  to   vote   for   a 

Uead  man  '' 

You  seldom  hear  clissy.  cogent,  docu- 
mented arguments  from  beginners,  and  .Mien 
has  yet  to  take  an  Inconsistent  or  indefensi- 
ble position 

On  Jan  21  having  removed  himself  from 
r  >nfllcts-cif-l:uerest.  .Mien  was  well-posl- 
tloned  to  withhold  his  advlse-and-consent 
to  President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Interior 
-..•cretary  Hlckel  On  Feb  4.  observing  that 
lied  .'■un  for  the  senate  with  full  knowledge 
jf  the  salary.  .Mien  voted  against  the  AH  per 
cent  pay-raise  He  nlso  observed  while  he  was 
about  It,  that  he'd  prefer  to  r.ilse  the  pen- 
sions than  the  sUarles  of  Supreme  Court 
Jiutlces,  in  order   to  encourage  a  reasonable 


retirement  age.  Today,  In  lnt«rvlew,  Allen 
handed  me  a  nine-point  statement  on  bis 
opposition  to  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

Here's  a  new  senator  who  didnt  waste  any 
time,  or  mince  any  words,  or  create  any  am- 
biguities. 

He's  also  the  kind  who  keeps  his  opponents 
watching  for  that  first  and  fatal  blunder. 


S.  1382— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  PERMIT  CASH  BASIS 
FARMERS  TO  REPORT  INSURANCE 
PROCEEDS  FOR  CROP  DAMAGE 
THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  cash- 
basls  farmers  to  Include  insurance  pro- 
cee<Ls  received  for  destruction  or  damage 
to  crops  In  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  the  damage  occurred.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  bill  is  designed  to  re- 
move a  present  inequity  in  our  Federal 
income  tax  law  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  insurance  proceeds  received 
by  cash-basis  fanners  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  or  damage  to  crops  by 
hail. 

Farmers  who  are  on  a  csish  basis  of 
accounting  quite  often  will  raise  a  crop 
in  one  year  and  not  sell  it  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  They  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
consistent  practice.  When  those  crops 
are  destroyed  In  the  same  year  in  which 
the  farmer  sells  the  previous  year's  crop, 
under  the  present  tax  law  he  is  required 
to  report  and  pay  tax  on  the  insurance 
proceeds,  which  are  a  substitute  for  the 
income  from  the  crops,  and  the  income 
from  the  present  year's  crops  in  the  same 
year. 

If  the  farmer  had  not  been  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  such  as  hall, 
his  crops  would  have  been  raised  and  he 
would  have  .sold  them  in  the  following 
year.  There  would  then  have  been  no 
doubling-up  of  income. 

All  my  bill  does  is  to  give  the  cash-basis 
farmer  the  opportunity,  where  he  has 
consistently  followed  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing crops  in  the  year  following  the  year 
of  production,  to  avoid  this  doubllng-up 
hardship. 

The  bill  would  take  care  of  a  hardship 
.situation  which  arises  only  because  of 
an  act  of  God  and  not  due  to  any  fault 
of  the  farmer  at  all.  I  understand  there 
have  been  a  number  of  these  hardship 
situations,  not  only  in  the  com  and 
wheat  areas  of  the  ?vlldwest,  but  also  in 
other  areas  such  as  the  citrus  and  rice 
areas. 

The  bill  'S.  1382>  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
the  inclusion  of  insurance  proceeds  for 
de.struction  or  damage  to  crops  in  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
damage  occurred  under  certain  con- 
ditions, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
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received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  1 

Exhibit  I 

S.   1382 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CROP    INStTRANCE    PROCEEDS 

Section  451  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  (relating  to  general  rule 
for  taxable  year  of  inclusion ) .  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subparagraph: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  insurance  proceeds  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  destruction  or  damage 
to  crops,  a  taxpayer  reporting  on  the  cash 
basis  of  accounting  may  elect  to  Include  such 
proceeds  In  Income  for  the  year  following 
the  year  of  destruction  or  damage  pro,vlded 
he  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that,  under  his  practice, 
Income  from  such  crops  would  not  have  been 
reported  In  the  year  In  which  raised." 


DANGERS  FACING  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mp.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican epafVamy  is  now  entering  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  period.  Inflation,  of 
course,  1^  the  number  one  problem. 
Another  is  the  unfavorable  consequences 
of  high  interest  rates  on  consumers  and 
especially  on  housing  starts  at  a  time  of 
severe  housing  shortages  in  our  cities. 
There  is  danger  that  if  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  now  in  effect  will  remain  In 
effect  for  long,  they  could  bring  about 
severe  unemployment.  Imports  continue 
at  a  high  level,  bringing  new  demands 
for  the  imposition  of  so-called  volun- 
tary or  mandatory  restraints.  Manda- 
tory "tLestrlctions  remain  on  U.S.  invest- 
ments and  lending  overseas  which  were 
Imposed  as  the  price  of  European  agree- 
ment oh  delayed  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  which  have  thus 
far  notr  materialized.  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  restrictions  on  U.S.  direct 
investment  overseas  are  in  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  the  growth  in  U.S. 
exports  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
U.S.  imports.  There  are  new  Indications 
of  another  wave  of  international  finan- 
cial instability  in  the  making — specula- 
tors are  bidding  up  the  price  of  gold,  the 
French  franc  and  the  British  poimd  are 
again  threatened. 

There  ought  to  be  no  question  about 
the  sincerity  of  President  Nixon,  Chair- 
man McCracken  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Kennedy,  and  Budget  Director  Mayo  to 
deal  with  the  prevailing  inflationary 
psychology  in  this  country  in  a  fashion 
that  would  not  bring  about  severe  im- 
employment.  A  continuation  of  rising 
consumer  prices  would  hurt  millions  of 
American  wage  earners,  pensioners,  and 
those  on  fixed  income.  An  overheated 
economy  would  continue  to  undermine 
our  balance-of-payments  situation  as  a 
result  of  rapidly  rising  Imports  and  of 
gradually  declining  or  a  stable  level  of 
exports.  Should  speculators  abroad  sus- 
pect that  we  are  not  coming  to  grips  with 
our  inflationary  problem,  we  could  pnce 
again  subject  the  dollar  to  speculative 
attacks  with  serious  dangers  to  the 
world  economy.  So  there  are  compelling 


reasons  for  taking  steps  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  And,  therefore,  I  sup- 
ported the  10-percent  tax  surcharge.  I 
supported  the  reduction  of  spending 
caused  by  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment.  And  I  believe  that  mone- 
tary policy  should  not  rim  counter  to 
anti-inflationary  fiscal  policy. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  fight- 
ing inflation  may  become  a  crusade,  not 
only  to  our  monetary  authorities  but  to 
congressional  leaders  and  private  groups, 
at  the  cost  of  excluding  or  subordinating 
other  high  priority  national  goals  such 
as  maintaining  maximum  employment, 
economic  expansion,  and  Federal  spend- 
ing at  adequate  levels  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  giving  us  a  dangerous 
crisis  In  our  central  cities.  If  we  permit 
this  to  happen  and  lose  our  perspective 
and,  as  a  result  of  honest  error,  we  come 
to  a  situation  of  high  imemployment  and 
lagging  economic  activity,  we  would  be 
doing  this  country  great  disservice  and 
possibly  irreparable  damage. 

I  speak  now,  therefore,  to  alert  us  to 
this  possibility,  which  could  come  upon 
us  quite  imwittlngly.  In  the  hope  of  con- 
ditioning our  thinking,  we  should  have 
this  caution  constantly  In  mind:  that  a 
recession  cannot  and  should  not  be  in- 
vited, because  if  it  comes,  its  extent,  ac- 
celeration and  consequences  could  >.get 
away  from  us  and  lead  to  a  depression. 
Economic  and  monetary  policy  today  is 
not  an  exact  science;  there  are  lags  of 
unknown  length  before  the  effects  of 
certain  economic  policies  can  be  meas- 
ured; economic  data  on  which  policy  is 
based  Is  far  from  complete. 

So,  therefore,  I  urge  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  keep  anti-inflationary  policy  fluid  and 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  alleviate  the 
undesirable  side  effects  of  tight  money 
and  flscal  policy  while  maintaining  an 
overall  policy  of  restraint  until  infla- 
tionary psychology  has  been  dampened; 
and  this,  I  believe,  can  be  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  alleviate  the  undesir- 
able side-effects  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  credit  on  mortgage  rates  and 
on  residential  housing,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  begin  to 
buy  and  sell  the  securities  of  Fannie  Mae, 
GNMA,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  thereby  perform  a  sim- 
ilar function  for  the  housing  Industry 
that  It  does  for  the  commercial  banking 
system — provide  a  flexible  credit  basis.  I 
supported  legislation  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  and  Senator  Sparkman 
last  year  which  would  have  authorized 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  do  this 
and  thereby  ease  the  credit  squeeze  on 
housing,  and  I  will  do  so  again  this  year, 
unless  the  Fed  does  this  on  a  voluntary 
basis — which  I  urge  strongly. 

We  as  a  Nation  have  set  ourselves  am- 
bitious hoivSHig  goals,  and  with  good 
reason.  Our  ceritral  cities  are  in  decay 
and  desperately  }n  need  of  moderniza- 


tion and  reconstruction.  An  overly  tight 
monetary  policy  will  necessarily  rim 
counter  to  this  goal,  and  we  should  not 
let  this  happen. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  our  economy 
over  the  past  3  years  was  only  of  mar- 
ginal benefit  to  the  hard  core   unem- 
ployed.  Deflationary   policy   may   bring 
about  less  inflation,  but  it  will  also  aggra- 
vate the  employment  problems  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed,  of  youth,  and  of 
minority  groups.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Nixon  administration — and  I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  assist  it — to  undertake  a  major  Gov- 
ernment-business manpower  training  ef- 
fort directed  at  these  groups,  now  that 
flscal  and  monetary  restraint  is  slowing 
down  overall  economic  activity.  There 
are    many    approaches    to    accomplish 
this — direct  Government  spending  pro- 
grams, subsidies  to  training  institutions, 
or  tax  incentives  to  firms  who  train  such 
workers   on   the  job.   We   should   move 
along  this  front  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
There  Is  a  growing  need  to  tie  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  more  closely  to  the 
economic  policy  machinery  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  To  a  lim- 
ited extent,  this  is  already  being  done 
through   the   periodic   meetings   of   the 
Quadriad— the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy,   the   Chairman   of   the   Council   of 
Economic    Advisers,    Director    of    the 
Budget,  and  the  ChaliTnan  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    Board — which    informally    at- 
tempts  to   coordinate   monetary   policy 
with  the  fiscal  and  economic  policies  of 
the  executive  branch.  Congress,  through 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  is  also 
overseeing  monetary  policy  to  a  certairi 
degree.  As  a  result  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  JEC  la^t  June,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  now  provides  the  commit- 
tee  with   an   annual    monetary   report, 
which  is  considered  by  the  committee  at 
its  annual  hearings  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  and  budget  mes- 
sage, and  quarterly  reports  on  financial 
and  monetary  developments. 

I  believe,  however,  that  both  these 
areas  require  more  systematic  ap- 
proaches. On  JanuaiT  28.  1966.  I  pre- 
sented a  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
Senate  which  would  improve  on  existing 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  executive  branch  by 
placing  Congress  on  record  as  favoring: 
regular  meetings — at  least  six  times  a 
year — of  the  "Quadriad";  procedures 
which  would  require  key  administration 
economic  advisers  to  keep  the  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  informed  of  any  de- 
velopments which  would  be  needed  to 
make  possible  the  effective  discharge  of 
the  Board's  responsibility;  procedures 
requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
to  keep  all  members  of  the  Board  fully 
informed  about  any  information  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  branch  rele- 
vant to  the  execution  of  the  Board's  re- 
sponsibility; and  notification  of  the 
President  by  the  Board  Chairman  of  any 
request  from  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
raise  the  discount  rate.  I  shall  reintro- 
duce this  resolution  again  shortly. 

I  also  believe  that  the  annual  and 
quarterly  monetary  reports  being  re- 
ceived by  the  JEC  from  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board  should  be  formalized  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  which  I  plan  to  offer  In  the  near 
future. 

On  June  30,  the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge will  expire.  Should  the  fiscal- 
monetary  restraint  appear  to  be  leadmg 
to  an  excessive  degree  of  economic  slow- 
down. Congress  and  the  President  should 
carefully  examine  whether  the  surcharge 
should  be  extended,  and  if  so.  for  how 
long  and  at  what  rate  It  may  be  that 
this  will  be  impossible  to  decide  with 
precision  In  that  case  the  Congress 
should  give  the  President  authority  to 
vary  the  rate  from  0  to  10  percent  for  a 
fixed  period,  say  to  the  remainder  of  the 
year 

President  Nixon  made  strong  campaign 
commitments  last  year  to  do  away  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  with  the  capital 
export  controls  imposed  by  the  Johnson 
administration  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  told  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  February  27  that  he  is  reviewing 
controls  on  U  S  direct  investments  which 
acfi  administered  by  his  Department  and 
that  he  favors  their  easing  and  ellminat- 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  but  :hat  it  was 
unlikely  that  this  could  take  place  m 
1969 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  these  re- 
strictions could  be  ended  thi.s  year,  for 
two  main  reasons 

First,  because  we  have  not  obtained 
significant  concessions  with  respect  to 
reforms  In  the  international  monetar>' 
system  from  our  European  friends  In  ex- 
change for  these  controls — the  SDRs  are 
still  not  ratified;  the  countries  in  per- 
sistent surplus  are  still  imwilllng  to  agree 
to  a  mechanism  to  aid  countries  m  a 
balance-of-paymentc.  deficit  position  by 
lending  some  of  these  surpluses  to  them 
They  refuse  even  to  discuss  changes  m 
the  present  fixed-exchange  system  which 
has  been  under  heav;-  attack  in  recent 
years 

Second,  because  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  restraints  on  direct  in- 
vestments result  in  loss  of  U  S  exports 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  mount  a  major 
export  expansion  effort  with  any  degre** 
of  success  while  we  restrain  the  most 
significant  element  contnbutuig  to  ris- 
ing exports — oversea  private  invest- 
ment While  it  is  true  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  trade  deficit  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  it  Is  also  true  that  our  private 
investments  abrocul — now  valued  at  $80 
billion— brought  back  t7  billion  in  divi- 
dends and  interest  and  resulted  In  more 
than  $125  billion  m  exports  from  those 
foreign  based  facilities,  mostly  for  sale 
abroad 

The  US  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  developed 
strong  arguments  m  support  of  ending 
controls  over  US.  direct  investment 
abroad  in  1969  and  substantially  easing 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  and  the  re- 
strictions over  commercial  bank  lending 
admmistered  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  support  these  changes  in  pol- 
icy 

There  Is  a  third  danger  from  letting 
these  controls  continue  As  arguments  are 
developed  in  support  of  these  controls 
by  those  responslWe  for  their  adminis- 
tration, we  condition  ourselves  more  and 


more  to  the  use  of  controls  which  break 
down  our  natural  distaste  for  controls 
In  other  areas — voluntary  or  mandator>' 
quotas  o\er  imports  travel  restrictions, 
wage-price  controls  and  so  on  For  the 
past  30  years  we  have  constructed,  at 
great  effort  a  forward-looking  com- 
mercial policy  that  looked  with  confi- 
dence on  increasing  international  com- 
petition and  the  freer  flow  of  capital  and 
labor  There  Is  grave  danger  both  here 
and  in  Europe  that  if  we  continue  In  this 
vein,  we  will  fall  back  on  restrictions  in 
retaliation  for  the  restrictions  of  others 
rather  than  to  proceed  to  higher 
ground — greater  monetary  cooperation, 
kjrealer  willingness  to  let  our  economies 
adjiusi  to  each  other,  and  through  greater 
•AiKingnes.s  to  ab.sorb  each  others  exports 
and  greater  exchange  rate  flexibility. 

In  the  field  of  trade  i.)ollcy.  we  are 
also  coming  to  a  crossroads  this  year- — 
we  have  a  choice  between  helping  to 
create  a  trading  system  based  on  re- 
strictions, quotas,  nontariff  barriers  or 
continuing  on  the  road  we  have  itad  so 
much  to  do  with  building  of  world  trade 
Mberal:/.ation  I  believe  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  latter  ap, -roach  as  being  the 
more  ^.lccessful  and  productive  and  that 
is  the  policy  I  advocate 

Speciflrally  Mr  President.  I  un.;e  that 
Congress  enai  t  trade  legislation  this 
year  that  would  first  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  tantT-cutting  authority  .so 
that  w^'  can  i)ffrr  compen.sation  to  for- 
eik'n  countries  that  may  be  affected  by 
our  escape  rlau.se  actions,  .second,  liber- 
alize adjustment  as.sistance  to  firms  and 
workers  adversely  affected  by  increa.sed 
imporf.s  by  liberalizing  the  present  rleld 
statutoPN'  criteria  third,  express  the  sup- 
port of  Conk,'re.ss  for  negotiations  to  elim- 
inate nontarjff  barriers  to  trade,  and 
fourth  establish,  (m  a  statutory  basis, 
m  the  White  House  an  office  c  harged  with 
trade  negotiations  and  also  with  the 
coordination  of  U  S  trade  [xilicy  Con- 
sideration should  .ilso  be  »jiven  to  dele- 
t;ating  to  the  President  authority,  sub- 
ject to  congre.sslonal  veto,  to  explore  and 
negotiate,  if  he  deems  it  desirable,  trad- 
ing arrangements  with  common  mar- 
kets )r  free  trade  areas  to  enable  us  to 
cope  with  new  regional  trading  arrange- 
ments 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  United 
States  take  aggre.ssive  action  against 
countries  which  compete  unfairly  against 
U  S.  exports  and  in  our  own  home  mar- 
ket to  underwrite  a  major  export  expan- 
sion program  that  would  bring  into  the 
field  of  export  many  more  American 
bu.siness  enterprises  than  are  now  en- 
gaged. 

Trus.  there  are  risks  involved.  .As  a 
Nation,  every  one  of  our  great  achieve- 
ments—the Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
War,  World  War  II,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Point  III,  NATO,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  the  open  skies  proposals  and 
agreements  on  nuclear  weapons  limita- 
tion— were  the  result  of  our  willingness 
to  take  tireat  risk  to  get  great  gains  for 
peace  and  well-being  We  .should  con- 
tinue this  tradition  today.  The  risks  in- 
volved in  more  farsighted  international 
economic  policy  are  far  less  than  the 
risks  we  have  taken  on  naany  other  oc- 
casions The  benefits  are  great  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  vast  expan- 


sion of  the  world  economy  In  the  past 
30  years 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  entitled  'Reserve  Under  At- 
tack Prom  Friends,  "  which  shows  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  made 
plenty  of  mistakes  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reserve     Under     Attack     Prom     "Priinds" 
I  By  H  &kii  Helnemann  I 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  America's 
unique  contribution  to  the  art  of  central 
banking. 

In  Wnshlngtf  n  .i  seven-man  board,  ap- 
polnied  by  the  President,  connrmed  by  the 
Senate,  but  by  virtue  of  a  14-year  term  in- 
dependent of  the  .\dmlnUtrailon,  holds  the 
principal  reins  of  power. 

In  12  major  cities  across  the  country,  re- 
gional Federal  Reserve  Banks  (each  with  Its 
own  directors  .ind  stockholders)  are  resp)on- 
slble  for  monetary  housekeeping  (clearing 
checks  and  transferring  funds),  and,  through 
their  .^enlor  ofBcers  and  economists,  partici- 
pate In  determining  monetary  policy. 

In  the  top  position  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  which  has  the  added 
responsibility  for  day-to-day  execution  of 
monetary  policy  and  also  represents  the  sys- 
tem In  Its  dealings  abroad 

INSVLATtD    POWERS 

Grounded  solidly  In  the  pre-World  War  I 
era,  when  Its  basic  charter  was  drafted,  Is 
the  mystique  of  Federal  Reserve  Independ- 
ence I'he  nation  would  be  Ul-served,  so  this 
,trgument  runs,  were  the  money-creatlnf? 
powers  of  the  central  bank  not  Insulated 
from  the  pressures  of  partisan  politics. 

The  Reserve  s  Independence — much  as  the 
now-repealed  requirement  that  United  States 
currency  be  backed  by  gold — has  been  re- 
garded as  an  extra  barrier,  if  not  a  guarantee, 
.igalnsl  Inflation 

The  money  managers,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
careful  to  limit  the  .scope  of  the  Independ- 
ence they  claim  .\s  Alfred  Hayes,  president 
of  the  New  York  bank,  put  It  recently:  'We 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  System  Is  not  independent  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.  but  independent  wtthtn  the  "Gov- 
ernment  '   (Mr    Haves's  emphasis). 

At  the  present  time,  the  Issue  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  central  bank  within  the  struc- 
ture of  American  Government  Is  once  again 
a  live  one. 

orrcaMtNAnoN  voiced 

For  one  thing,  as  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin Jr  made  plain  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  last  week,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Is  determined  to  do  Its 
part  to  bring  Inflation  to  a  halt. 

Mr  Martin,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Reserve  longer  than  any  other  man.  told  the 
rommlttee  that  tight  money  was  now  "fully 
reinforcing"  the  restraint  that  Is  being  im- 
posed as  the  Federal  budget  moves  toward 
surplus 

No  mailer  how  much  the  politicians  may 
dance  around  the  subject,  the  fact  Is  that 
this  economic  restraint  Is  going  to  be  pain- 
ful Interest  rales  are  already  in  stratosphere 
(and  may  well  go  higher),  and,  t>efore  long, 
as  the  pace  of  activity  starts  to  slow,  unem- 
ployment should  start  to  rise. 

The  Reserve  will  be  the  visible  cutting  edge 
of  this  policy,  and.  as  it  takes  hold,  will  be 
bound  to  bear  the  brunt  of  public  dissatis- 
faction But  the  political  problems  of  the 
central  bank  are.  in  fact,  far  deeper  than 
that 

In  a  memorandum  that  Is  being  circulated 
privately  In  the  financial  community.  Carter 
H.   Golembe,  a  Washington  economist  con- 
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suitant,  argues  thai  "with  the  coming  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  there  has  seldom  been 
such  a  Une-up  of  professed  friends  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  power,  but.  Ironi- 
cally, never  has  the  Independence  of  the 
American  central  bank  been  so  likely  to  be 
going  the  way  of  virtually  all  other  central 
banks — that  of  clear  subservience  to  the  Ad- 
ministration In  power." 

Mr,  Oolembe's  memorandum,  which 
throughout  Is  sharply  critical  of  the  Reserve, 
has  caused  a  furor  In  banking  circles.  A 
former  offlclal  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, Mr,  Golembe  has  emerged  In  recent 
years  as  the  "house  philosopher"  of  the  bank- 
ing industry,  which  traditionally  has  been  a 
defender  of  both  the  Reserve  and  Its  Inde- 
pendence. 

One  Reserve  Bank  president  is  reported  to 
have  sent  copies  of  the  Golembe  memo  to  his 
colleagues  as  a  valentine,  with  an  attached 
note  saying  that  the  analysis  raised  some 
serious  quetlons. 

Mr.  Golembe  says  the  Reserve  Is  vulnerable 
at  the  present  time  on  these  three  counts: 

Recent  monetary  policy  has  been  wrong. 

Its  supervisory  position  has  been  unreal- 
istic. 

Its  organization  structure  creaks  to  the 
point  of  imminent  collapse. 

"These  criticisms,"  Mr.  Golembe  adds, 
"provide  the  reason  for  expecting  a  subtle 
change  to  lake  place:  the  presence  of  Gov- 
ernment offlclalB  In  high  places  who  know 
how  to  obtain  the  changes  without  producing 
a  cause  cfi^bre  provides  the  vehicle  for  such 
a  change " 

By  the  end  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
Mr.  Golembe  predicts,  there  will  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Reserve  is  no  longer  Independent  of 
the  administration  In  power — even  though  no 
clear  break  will  have  occurred, 

"The  fact  Is."  he  says,  "that  no  Adminis- 
tration can  afford  to  give  the  Reserve  a  veto 
over  Its  program.  'Whether  by  change  in  per- 
sonnel. Intellectual  osmosis  or  hard  talk,  the 
message  will  get  across." 

"What  happens,  however,"  Mr.  Golembe 
went  on  to  say.  "will  not  be  a  Republican  con- 
spiracy to  end  the  freedom  of  a  truly  inde- 
pendent agency;  it  will  merely  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long-term  trend,  and  constitute 
explicit  recognition  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve really  has  not  been  Immune  to  White 
House  Influence  for  a  long  time." 

In  the  key  area  of  monetary  policy — the 
use  of  dlscretlonarj  control  over  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  to  stabilize  the  eco- 
nomy— Mr.  Golembe  fharged,  "virtually  no 
one  has  a  kind  word  tp  say," 

Under  the  Democrats,  he  said.  Administra- 
tion economists  were  most  upset  by  what 
they  regarded  as  an  attempt  by  the  money 
managers  to  "sabotage"  their  program  to  im- 
prove the  rate  of  national  economic  growth, 

REPtTBLICAN-    THSUST 

In  Congress,  "Republicans  concentrated 
their  fire  on  the  hlgb  rate  of  monetary  ex- 
pansion and  consequent  effects  on  prices. 

"Democrats,"  Mr,  Golembe  continued,  "par- 
ticularly those  of  a  populist  streak,  hit  at 
high  Interest  rates," 

Mr.  Golembe  focused  on  the  fact  that  Paul 
W.  McCracken.  the  chairman  of  President 
Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  despite 
past  close  association  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, has  been  among  the  system's  severest 
critics. 

He  quoted  Mr.  McCracken  as  having  said 
last  summer  that  from  mid- 1986  to  late  1967 
the  management  of  monetary  policy  was  "ex- 
ceedingly poor.  In  mid- 1965  as  the  economy 
was  re-entering  the  zone  of  full  employment, 
the  rate  of  monetary  expansion  should  have 
decelerated," 

Unfortunately,"  Mr,  McCracken  contin- 
ued, "It  was  allowed  to  accelerate.  Much  of 
the  erratic  course  of  the  economy  has  Its 
origins  at  this  point.  In  1966,  apparently  fear- 
ful about  the  Inflation  that  had  been  \m- 


leashed,  the  Federal  Reserve  threw  the 
speeding  c^  [that  Is,  the  economy]  Into  re- 
verse wltl^  an  outright  monetary  contraction. 

"Apparently  nervous  about  the  results  of 
this  cruch,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  Federal 
Reserve  through  most  of  1967  pursued  an 
Inflationary  rate  of  monetary  expansion." 

The  severe  inflationary  pressures  that 
were  apparent  in  1968,  Mr.  McCracken  argued, 
represented  "almost  the  classic  lagged  re- 
sponse to  this  overly  expansionist  monetary 
and  credit  policy  In  1967  " 

The  McCracken  attack,  which  was  written 
eight  months  ago.  Mr,  Golembe  asserted,  "Is 
undoubtedly  mild  In  comparison  to  what 
might    be   said    of    policy    since    then." 

Last  summer,  on  the  mistaken  Judgment 
that  the  Federal  liicome  tax  surcharge  might 
slow  the  economy  too  much,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve allowed  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion 
to  accelerate,  which  in  turn  helped  to  speed 
up  the  rate  of  inflation  late  In  the  year, 
and  also  forced  the  money  managers  to 
Impose  the  rigid  monetary  clampdown  that  Is 
currently  In  progress. 

"Proponents  of  the  tax  surcharge  and 
and  spending  limitation  were  In  a  position," 
Mr.  Golembe  said,  "to  claim  that  inappro- 
priate monetary  policy  was  sabotaging  the 
fiscal  policy." 

Why.  Mr.  Golembe  asked,  has  monetary 
policy  been  Incorrect  for  so  long? 

FRIEDMAN'S    APPROACH 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  ihe  University 
of  Chicago,  the  leader  of  the  monetarist 
school  of  economics  and  the  beet-known 
critic  of  Federal  Reserve  policy,  Mr.  Golembe 
noted,  has  suggested  as  a  policy  goal  a 
steady  rate  of  growth  in  the  money  supply. 

There  should  be  little  attention  paid.  In 
the  Frledmanite  approach,  "to  temporary 
movements  in  employment  and  production" 
and  none  to  fluctuations  in  Interest  rates. 

In  the  top  rank  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Golembe  said,  "there  are  no  fol- 
lowers of  Milton  Friedman." 

Professor  Friedman  was.  however,  one  of 
the  President's  campaign  advisers.  ''~^-'' 

Mr.  McCracken  and  the  two  Under  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  Charls  E.  Walker  and 
Paul  A.  Volcker,  are  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Golembe,  "strict  believers  In  the  money- 
supply  doctrine." 

But  the  three  men — "who  together  will 
probably  have  the  most  to  say  about  Admin- 
istration views  on  monetary  policy" — agree 
with  Professor  Friedman,  Mr.  Golembe  said, 
"that  there  should  be  much  less  frenetic 
movement  In  monetary  policy  than  has  been 
seen  recently." 

group  pstcholoct 

The  trl-weekly  meetings  of  the  Reserve 
central  policy  body,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  Mr.  Golembe  said,  are  "the  all- 
time  classic  of  group  psychology." 

The  19  principals  of  the  Federal  Reserve — • 
the  seven  members  of  the  board  and  12  Re- 
serve Bank  presidents  ( of  whom  only  five 
have  a  vote)  — for  a  few  hours  "live  in  a  world 
bounded  by  short  time  periods,  by  confusing 
statistics,  and  by  false  straws  in  the  wind," 

"Unfortunately,  responding  to  monthly, 
dally  and  weekly  figures  is  a  poor  substitute,  ' 
Mr,  Golembe  charged,  "for  a  well-thought- 
out  policy," 

"Even  those  who  have  little  use  for  Mil- 
ton Friedman's  call  for  a  long-run  goal  in 
terms  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply."  he  said,  "do  have  the  feeling  that 
a  defimte  course  of  action,  adopted  and  ad- 
hered to  over  a  long  period  of  time,  has 
definite  advantages" 

Such  a  course  of  action  has  had  less  trial 
than  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Golembe  said. 
"The  temptation  to  fiddle  has  been  too 
great." 

The  lack  of  realism  in  Federal  Reserve 
regulatory  policy — on  mergers,  branching, 
holding  company  controls  and  so  forth — has 


been  apparent  for  a  long  time,  he  continued, 
but  "still  Is  difficult  to  explain." 

PROBLEM    IN    BANKING 

During  a  period  when  the  banking  indus- 
try has  been  subject  to  strong  pressure  to  ex- 
pand and  diversify  Its  operations,  Mr.  Go- 
lembe charged,  the  Federal  Reserve  regula- 
tory outlook  has  frequently  been  one  of  nar- 
row legalism. 

The  board's  tendency  has  been  to  hold  that 
unless  a  particular  service  was  specifically  au- 
thorized In  the  law,  then  banks  could  not 
provide  It,  Other  Federal  banking  agencies,  by 
contrast,  have  said  that  unless  a  service  was 
prohibited  in  the  law,  banks  could  offer  it 

"The  results  were  easily  predictable,"  Mr. 
Golembe  said.  There  were  "continuing  squab- 
bles with  the  other  regulatory  agencies  com- 
bined with  the  shift  of  number  of  large 
banks — and  a  goodly  number  of  small 
banks — to  national  charters." 

National  banks,  while  they  are  required  by 
law  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
are  supervised  by  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  In  recent  years  has  been  very 
liberal  in  his  interpretations  of  the  banking 
laws, 

"For  whatever  reason,"  Mr,  Golembe  said, 
"the  [Federal  Reserve]  Board,  in  its  regula- 
tory posture,  has  made  few  friends  among 
the  industry  It  supervises  or  among  its  regu- 
latory colleagues — Federal  and  state  To  the 
extent  that  this  can  be  attributed  to  us  pos- 
ture of  independence,  there  will  be  lew  to 
champion  its  continuance." 

ANACHRONISM    DETECTED 

The  decentralized  nature  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Mr,  Golembe  said,  is  largely  an  ana- 
chronism today,  and  serves  simply  to  mask 
the  reality  that  most  of  the  power  has  long 
since  shifted. 

"Whereas  most  other  Government  agencies 
have  seen  a  rather  ceaseless  process  of  self- 
examination  and  change  as  conditions 
changed  the  importance  of  their  function." 
he  said,  "the  overly-specific  nature  cf  the 
original  Federal  Reserve  legislation  and  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
I  Representative]  Wright  Patman  (Democrat 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee],  had  first  say  on  any  changes, 
lias  resulted  in  a  completely  obsolescent  or- 
ganizational structure" 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  begins  to  participate 
in  stabilization  policy  as  an  equal  partner 
rather  than  as  an  independent  player  who 
may  or  may  not  go  along  with  the  crowd.  Mr. 
Golembe  concluded,  it  will  be  joining  the 
mainstream  of  central  banking, 

"One  Bank  of  England  official,  when  ques- 
tioned about  their  independence  from  Treas- 
ury influence,  is  said  to  have  replied,  'we 
value  our  Independence  highly  and  would  not 
think  of  doing  anything  to  show  it  '  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  March  1969  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly  Economic  Letter  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank,  released 
yesterday,  which  in  effect  says  that  the 
probable  cost  of  checking  inflation  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  cure  is  more 
painful  than  the  disease, 

Mr.  PROX^IRE.  Mr,  President,  first. 
I  should  like'k  to  comment  on  the  very 
fine  and  able  presentation  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee;  in  fact,  he  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  it.  I  can 
agree  with  him  in  many  respects.  I  think 
his  statement  on  housing  is  very  sound. 
I  enthusiastically  support  it.  I  agree  with 
him  on  his  statement  on  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  which  must  be  stepped  uq 
under  present  circumstances.  I  agree 
with  him  on  his  emphasis  on  trade.  I 
agree  with  him  on  the  need  to  formalize 
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the  reports  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  provides  to  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  are  not  formalized  now 

However.  I  disagree  with  him  on  the 
notion  that  we  .should  «lve  the  President 
the  ritrht  to  reduce  taxes  from  10  percent 
to  zero,  by  phasing  out  the  surtax.  It  Is 
significant  that  there  have  been  sugites- 
tlons  in  our  committee  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  allowed   to  increase  taxes,   but 
not  to  reduce  taxes,  for  obvious  reasons 
This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter  The  .same 
anmment    was    made    when    President 
Johnson    and    President    Kennedy    were 
in  office    I  think  aJl  Presidents  win  act 
on  the  basis  of  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
tr>'.  but  the  tlmini?  of  his  action  and  the 
nature  of  his  action  may  be  suspect   If  a 
President  Is  in  a  position  to  reduce  taxes. 
as  the  Javlts  proposal  states,   it  .seems 
to  me  the  President  would  be  politically 
suspect.  It  also  would  depnvp  the  Con- 
gress of  one  of  the  ver>-  real  powers  it 
has.  the  power  over  the  purse,  and  begin 
to  weaken  it  In  a  slgnitlcant  way. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  minutes  on  the 
basis  of  my  principal  di.sak-eements 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection   It  IS  so  ordered        -_ 

^ 
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ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  AND 
MONETARY  POUCIES 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  after 
listening,  during  i  weeks  of  heanntis  on 
the  E»residenf.s  economic  report,  to  the 
administration's  outsUindini,'  economic 
spokesmen  and  the  leading  private, 
labor  and  business  economists.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  administration  s  at- 
tempt to  fieht  inflation  with  neutral  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  and  sentle  gen- 
eralizations is  a  sure-lose  formula,  but 
that  .seems  tc  me  to  be  the  principal  con- 
clusion and  policy  prescription  of  the 
present  administration. 

On  Wedne.sdav  Chairman  Paul  Mc- 
Cracken  delivered,  before  the  New  York 
Economic  Club,  a  very  timely  message  m 
this  regard. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  office,  a  leading  spokes- 
man of  tiie  administration  called  on 
American  labor  and  industry-  for  wage 
and  price  restraint. 

Chairman  McCracken  is  absolutely 
right  to  do  this.  Without  restraint 
in  wage  .settlements,  without  calculated 
resistance  to  price  increases,  there  Is  no 
hope  of  slowing  the  rise  in  the  costs  of 
living  this  year. 

But  ev^^n  this  call  is  far  too  little  and 
K  .Tiay  be  much  too  late. 

Prom  the  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  we  will  have  nei- 
ther the  budget  surplus  nor  the  mone- 
tary policy  will  restrain  inflation  this 
year  Neither  the  policies  of  industry  nor 
labor  will  slow  it  down.  And  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  ,speak  out  against  stagj^er- 
tng  price  increases, 

I  might  point  out  that  last  month  we 
had  one  of  the  biggest  increases  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  we  have  had  in 
years:  we  had  the  biggest  increase  in 
manufactunni:  costs  we  have  had  in  10 
years,  and  these  are  the  consumer  prices 
of  the  future. 


The  administration's  Budget  Director 
and  Us  Secreury  of  the  Treasun,-  have 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that 
tiiey  exix-ct  to  keep  the  budget  m  bal- 
ance—but in  bare  balance,  and  only  pro- 
vided we  continue  to  Ijave  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  Apparently  there  is  no  in 
tention  to  reduce  the  $11  .5  billion  budget 
increase  called  for  in  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  1970;  and  I  think  this 
IS  the  heart  of  the  intlationary  matter. 

If  we  are  lucky  there  may  be  a  slight 
surplus,  but  no  more,  Tliis  means  fiscal 
policy  will  contribute  little  or  nothing  In 
the  comintr  year  to  restrain  inflation. 
It  will  be  neutral. 

Chairman  Martin  df  the  Federal  Re- 
serve B<-ard  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee that  he  expected  money  and  credit 
to  increase  at  about  a  3-  to  6-percent 
rate  during  the  year,  with  interest  rates 
remaining  close  to  the  present  level. 

Since  the  ec<)n<jmy  is  expected  to  i;row 
at  a  real  rate  of  between  3  to  6  percent 
and  the  supply  of  credit  is  to  keep  pace 
with  its  t'rowth.  where  is  the  restraint? 
Tills  means  monetary  p<-)licv  too  will  not 
actively  stem  inflation  It  will  be  neutral. 
It  Will  do  nothing  to  slow  rising  prices. 

President  Meany.  the  Nation's  top 
labor  leader  told  our  committee  Wednes- 
day he  is  stronely  against  anv  govern- 
mental restraints  either  by  law  or  by 
Presidential  expression  against  specific 
■^vaije  proiKJsals  by  American  unions. 

On  Thursday  spokesmen  for  the  Na- 
tions two  lan;est  organizations  repre- 
senting manai,'ement— the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luui  the  National  A.ssociatlon 
of  Manufacturers  vit;orously  opfxjsed  any 
Government  efforts  to  restrain  price 
increases 

Now  at  least  Chairman  McCracken  has 
recognized  what  he  calls  'the  logic  of  the 
arithmetic  of  the  guidelines— that  is  the 
wage-price  guidelines— and  he  has  called 
for  a  general  restraint. 

Chairman  McCrackens  speech  exposes 
the  emptiness  of  the  administration's 
fight  against  inflation.  He  admits  that 
wage  increases  far  exceeding  productiv- 
ity increases  are  inflationarj- 

Certainly  price  increases  by  an  Ameri- 
can industry  that  has  smashed  one  prof- 
itmaking  record  after  another,  and  has 
ju.st  completed  Ms  most  profitable  year  in 
histor>-.  fuel  the  fires.  Price  hikes  under 
these  circumstances  are  inflatlonan-- 

Chairman  McCracken  has  implied  as 
much.  But  where  Dr,  McCracken  and  the 
Nixon  administration  have  failed  is  in 
resolutely  walking  away  from  the  tough 
unpopular  presidential  duty  to  nail  In- 
flationary wage  demands  and  price  In- 
creases In  their  track.s— by  name 

During  the  past  week  the  oil  Industry 
has  sharply  increased  its  price  after  an 
immensely  profitable  1968.  Tliat  price 
hike  may  cost  American  consumers  a 
billion  dollars  In  hisher  uas  and  fuel  oil 
prices. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  or  John  F  Kennedy 
were  in  the  White  House,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  fighting  to 
rescind  this  price  increase,  and  he  might 
■well  have  succeeded. 

Neither  President  Nixon  nor  Chairman 
McCracken  will  specifically  call  on  the 
oil  lndustr\-  to  reverse  tliis  price  hike. 
The  result:  higher  gas  and  oil  prices. 


Tills  pattern  will  repeat  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  next  few  months  in 
industry  after  Industry.  Refusal  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  bite  the  bullet 
will  cost  the  American  consumer  dearly. 

This  generalized  opposition  to  wage 
and  price  hikes  does  not  hurt  the  big 
economic  interest  groups.  The  pohcy  is 
popular  with  them. 

But  It  is  an  economic  tragedy  because 
It  means  expanded  and  continued  wage- 
price  inflation,  and  then,  eventually,  an 
unnecessarily  high  degree  of  economic 
stagnation  and  unemployment  to  bring 
the  inflation  under  control. 


OIL  PRICE  INCREASE  INJURES 
NATION 


Mr  PROXMLRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
niunber  of  recent  newspaper  stories  in- 
dicate confusion  about  the  effect  the  re- 
cent rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
crude  oil  will  have  on  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy A  good  deal  of  the  confusion  stems 
from  the  oil  industr>-'s  massive  public 
relations  campaign  in  which  they  at- 
tempt to  overwhelm  the  public  with  such 
"evidence"  the  industr>-  can  dredge  up 
to  justify  their  price  Increase. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight. 

PRICE  INCREASE  IS  INFLATIONARY 

The  1-ccnt-a-gallon  increase  in  gaso- 
line prices  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumers approximately  $800  million  a 
year  according  to  a  letter  I  received  last 
August  from  Arthur  M.  Okun  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  at  that  time 

Such  a  gigantic  Increase  in  consumer 
costs  IS  highly  Inflationarj-  and  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
economy,  this  is  true,  particularly  now 
that  we  are  gripped  in  such  a  dangerous 
inflationarj-  spiral. 

It  seems  that  the  oil  industry  pays  no 
more  heed  to  President  NLxon's  general 
pleas  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation  than 
they  eia  to  the  anguished  cries  of  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  who  contribute  to 
the  oU  companies'  record  high  profits. 

The  consumers  have  no  choice.  Tliey 
must  buy  gasoline 

frrrcT  o.v  the  depletion  allowance 
Texaco  rai.sed  the  price  it  would  pay 
for  crude  by  20  cents  a  barrel  and  some 
other  majors  have  followed  the  price  in- 
crease. This  IS  a  transparent  ploy  by 
Texaco  to  justify  even  larger  depletion 
allowances  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
Since  Texaco  produces  most  of  the  crude 
it  refines,  the  Increased  cost  on  the  11.000 
barrels  a  day  it  buys  from  outsiders  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  deple- 
tion allowances  it  will  claim  on  the  oil 
which  It  .sells  to  itself. 

Texaco  did  pay  1.9  percent  of  Its  net 
income  in  taxes  in  1967. 

Some  commentators  have  used  this 
-'O-cents-a-barrel  price  increase  as  an  In- 
dication of  what  would  happen  to  oil 
prices  If  that  sacred  cow — the  depletion 
allowance — were  tampered  with.  But. 
look  what  I'.as  happened  in  .spite  of — or. 
rather,  because  of— the  depletion  aUow- 
ance 

Many  notable  economists,  Including 
these  mentioned  by  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment in  Its  tax  reform  message  to  the 
Congress,  believe  that,  without  the  eco- 
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nomlc  distortion  caused  by  the  depletion 
allowance,  the  oil  companies  would  be- 
come more  economically  rational  and 
could  produce  oil  at  a  lower  cost. 

importer    oil    cost    $1.4SI.£SS 

The  oil  import  program  has  acted  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  cheap  foreign  oil 
that  can  enter  the  domestic  market. 

Foreign  oil  now  costs  about  $1.45  a 
barrel  less  than  the  price  Texaco  Is 
charging  itself  for  crude  oil.  This  is  too 
great  a  disparity. 

According  to  recent  studies  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram costs  the  American  consumer  be- 
tween $2  and  $4  billion  a  year.  The  jus- 
tification :  national  security.  Yet,  no  one 
has  taken  the  time  to  determine  what 
our  national  security  needs  in  this  field 
actually  are.  We  do  know  that  the  pro- 
gram does  cost  the  American  consumers 
$2  to  $4  billion  a  year. 

TEXACO'S    JUSTIFICATION 

Texaco  attempts  to  Justify  the  price  In- 
crease in  terms  of  higher  labor  costs. 
However,  the  claim  is  patently  absurd. 
Oil  refineries  have  probably  the  lowest 
per-unit  labor  cost  of  any  major  indus- 
try. In  fact,  so  few  men  are  needed  to 
run  the  refineries  that  during  the  recent 
strike  most  refineries  were  kept  rurmlng 
by  supervisory  personnel. 

Alternatively.  Texaco  attempted  to 
Justify  its  Increased  price  by  talking 
about  depressed  wholesale  gasoline 
prices.  Its  press  release,  however,  flatly 
contradicts  Texaco's  1968  smnual  report 
which  stated : 

Sales  prices  remained  relatively  firm  la 
most  areas  and  contributed  to  overall  Im- 
provement In  gasoline  sales  revenue. 

Nor,  does  it  seem  that  depressed  prices 
have  adversely  affected  Texaco's  profit 
structure.  In  1968.  Texaco's  after-tax 
profits  increased  by  10.8  percent  to  $835,- 
500,000 — the  highest  profit  level  Texaco 
has  ever  recorded. 

Finally,  the  old  saw  has  been  trotted 
out  that  the  independent  oilmen  are  not 
exploring  as  much  as  they  were  and, 
thus,  prices  need  to  be  raised  to  give 
them  more  incentive  to  explore.  It  is 
true  that  the  independents  are  no  longer 
exploring  as  much  as  they  were.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  most  of  the  untapped 
domestic  oil  producing  geological  struc- 
tures are  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
or  in  Alaska  and  most  of  the  independ- 
ents do  not  have  the  capital  necessary 
to  exploit  these  structures.  This  is  not  a 
problem  for  the  major  oil  companies  like 
Texaco.  Between  1958  and  1967,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
the  majors  increased  their  exploratory- 
development  outlays  39  percent,  to  $3.2 
billion. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  are  fairly  obvious.  First,  the 
present  tax  treatment  of  the  oil  Industry 
is  encouraging  infiation.  Second,  unless 
some  action  is  taken  to  reform  the  situ- 
ation, the  small  independent  producers 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
gigantic  resources  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. And.  finally,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  such  great  power  over  the 
market  and.  apparently,  over  the  Gov- 
enunent  that  they  manipulate  prices 
and  profits. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  agree  with 
much  of  it.  The  major  things  that  deal 
with  infiation  are  production  and  im- 
ports, with  relation  to  oil  and  other 
things,  and  the  elimination  of  tax  loop- 
holes and  other  problems  involving  in- 
equity. 

There  was  a  clear  denunciation  by  the 
President  of  price  increases.  However, 
we  would  be  much  better  advised  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  specific  substance 
of  the  things  required  to  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  heart  of  this 
matter  is  the  controlling  of  governmen- 
tal expenditures.  If  we  can  do  that,  •we 
can  then  have  an  effect  on  the  rising 
prices.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are 
places  where  the  private  power  on  con- 
centrated industries  is  so  great  that  it 
can  raise  prices,  far  beyond  any  justifi- 
cation in  costs. 

This  is  infiationary.  The  President  can 
assist  greatly  in  this  respect  by  calling 
vigorous  national  attention  to  it,  as 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son did.  And  they  can  and  did  succeed  in 
persuading  some  of  these  firms  to  re- 
scind their  price  increases. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  most  force- 
fully stated  the  case  against  the  recent 
oil  and  gasoline  price  rise.  On  Wednes- 
day, I  myself  wrote  the  President,  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  immediate  Ex- 
ecutive action  to  counter  the  price  rise 
announced  by  the  major  oil  companies. 
I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
letter  I  questioned  the  absence  of  any 
response  to  the  price  rise  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Justice  and 
Interior  Departments,  and  the  OflSce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  as  well  as  from 
the  PresidMit  himself.  I  pointed  out  that 
in  the  prior  administration  there  had 
been  Immediate  and  forceful  response  to 
such  rises  in  such  markets  as  steel  and 
automobiles,  and  particularly  in  the  pe- 
troleimi  markets. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
executive  branch  has  been  slow  in  act- 
ing to  protect  the  public  and  the  econ- 
omy In  this  instance  is  that  the  existing 
mechanisms  for  representation  of  the 
consumer  interest  within  the  executive 
branch  have  not  yet  been  activated  by 
the  new  administration.  The  oil  indus- 
try— like  most  industry  groups — is  suffi- 
ciently organized  to  make  itself  heard 
in  the  councils  of  government — and  felt. 
The  consumer  is  not. 

But  the  preceding  administration  made 
efforts  to  redress  this  imbalance.  It  had 
two  advocates  of  consumer  interests  with 
Government-wide  jurisdiction:  The 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  the  Consumer  Counsel 
in  the  Justice  Department.  Both  of  these 
oflBces  lie  vacant.  As  we  are  all  aware,  a 
nomination  was  made  to  the  first,  but  it 
was  withdrawn.  No  action  at  all  has  been 


taken  with  regard  to  the  Consumer 
Coimsel,  and  I  have  therefore  written 
to  the  Attorney  General  pointing  out  the 
need  for  filling  this  position  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  ask  that  this  letter  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thus,  the  question  of 
the  lack  of  response  to  the  oil  price  rise 
raises  a  broader  question  of  whether  all 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  being 
given  enough  emphasis  and  priority  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  hope  that  we  will 
liave  an  answer  to  these  questions  soon. 

Exhibit  1 
Letter  From  Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy  to 
President    Nixon    Recariunp    Recent   In- 
creases   IN    Prices    of    Gasoline    and    Oil 

M.ARCH  5.  1969. 
Tlie  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A.s  you  know,  dunns 
the  past  two  weeks,  most  of  the  major  oil 
companle.s  have  announced  substantial  rises 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  and  of  crude  oil.  The 
gasoline  price  rise  will  apparently  result  In  an 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  consumers 
at  the  retail  level  of  one  cent  a  gallon.  Since 
over  80  billion  gallons  of  Baseline  are  expected 
to  be  sold  In  1969.  the  price  Increase  m  this 
product  alone  will  cost  more  than  800  million 
dollars.  The  crude  Increase  will  produce  a 
further  substantial  rise  In  consumer  prices 
of  many  petroleum  products  and  derivatives. 
The  magnitude  of  these  rises  Is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  their  Impact  on  the  economy  is 
about  the  same  as  the  proposed  steel  price 
rises  of  recent  years,  and  the  proposed  $100 
automobile  price  increases  l.ist  year,  all  of 
which  were  opposed  vigorously  by  the  last 
Administration.  These  and  several  other  an- 
nounced price  rises  were  the  subject  of 
Presidential  statements,  of  public  and  pruate 
pressure  from  the  Council  of  Economic  .A,d- 
vlsers.  and  of  threatened  counteraction  iDy 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  other 
Executive  Branch  agencies.  In  the  petroleum 
field  In  particular,  the  last  Administration 
was  prompt  and  strong  in  its  efforts  to  resist 
major  price  rises.  For  example,  after  a  few- 
producers  raised  petroleum  product  prices  in 
early  1967,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sent  a  wire  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies strongly  urging  those  who  liad  !;ot 
raised  prices  to  hold  the  line  and  those  who 
had  raised  prices  to  rescind  the  increasfr.=. 
Later  that  year,  when  price  rises  were  again 
being  discussed,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  lectured  an  oil  indus- 
try meeting  on  the  need  for  the  industry  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  the  public  by 
deciding  against  price  rises  which  would 
bring  significant  inflationary  pressures. 
Again  In  1968  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers entered  Into  direct  contact  with  indus- 
try representatives  after  an  announced  price 
rise  in  gasoline  and  fuel  Wl  prices,  demanded 
to  see  the  justification  for  the  rises.  ,.nd 
vehemently  urged  a  rollback  of  the  un- 
Justlfled  rises.  In  fact  a  partial  rollback  did 
occur. 

By  contrast,  we  have  not  heard  one  word 
from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  from  any- 
one else  In  the  Administration  regarding  the 
recent  rises.  Since  I  know  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  were  very  unhappy  with 
the  fact  and  timing  of  the  rise  by  the  first 
company  to  make  an  announcement.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  failure  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  do  anything  or  say  anythlnc 
about  that  announcement  pUived  a  role  m 
the  adoption  of  the  increases  by  the  other 
companies.  EsptciaUy  at  a  time  when  the  oil 
industry  is  seeking  Executive  Branch  support 
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for  '.he  protection  And  preservation  of  its 
»p«clal  advantastes.  I  should  think  that  some 
sign  of  disapproval  from  you  or  the  Council 
would  have  fallen  on  receptive  ears 

In  addition  under  Section  6(ai  of  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  J379  as  amended, 
which  established  the  Oil  Import  program 
the  Offlce  of  Emergency  Plannini?  .  now  Ofllce 
of  Emergency  Preparedneasi  is  required  to 
maintain  surveillance  iver  the  program  .md 
'In  the  event  prices  of  crude  oil  ir  '.is 
products  or  derivatives  should  be  increased 
such  surveillance  shall  include  a  deter- 
mination as  :o  whether  such  increase  or 
Increases  are  necessarv  to  accomplish  the 
national  security  ibjecMves"  of  the  ap- 
plicable statute  and  order 

Since  the  major  oil  companies  all  had 
record-breaking  profits  In  1968  with  most  of 
them  showing  a  10  '  or  greater  rise  In  profits 
over  1967  which  also  was  a  record-breaking 
year  for  most  of  the  industry.  It  Is  clear  that 
these  price  rises  are  not  necessary"  In  the 
public  interest  In  any  sense  of  the  word  This 
Is  especially  so  for  an  Industry  that  pays 
almost  nu  federal  corporate  taxes  .ind  re- 
ceives direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  from  the 
taxpayers  In  several  forms  and  where  the 
companies'  own  annual  reports  Admit  that 
recent  p^oflt  levels  are  due  Ui  favorable 
priQffs"  in  petroleum  product  markets  Clearly 
the  O  E  P  must  analyze  these  circumstances 
and  If  It  reaches  the  >ame  conclusion,  must 
recommend  an  increa.se  In  Imports  or  some 
other  measures  to  bring  prices  down 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  regarding  the 
recent  price  rises,  the  history  and  law  relating 
Ui  Executive  Branch  re.sponslblUtes  for  deal- 
ing with  such  rises  and  conditions  In  the 
Industry,  and  so  that  th?  Congress  and  the 
American  public  may  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  how  the  present  .■\dmlnlstrailon 
Intends  to  meet  Its  responslhllitles  both  In 
this  specific  ar*-*  and  m  the  general  arei  of 
Inflationary  price  rises  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  as  soon  as  possible  the  answers  to 
the  .oUowlng  questions 

1  Has  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or 
any  other  Administration  ofTlclal  contacted 
the  Industry  with  regard  to  the  recent  price 
rises  and  If  so.  when''  Have  they  Asked  for 
or  received  facts  indicating  the  Justification. 
If  any  for  the  price  rises  and.  If  so  what 
Justifications  were  offered''  Is  the  CEA  satis- 
fied with  the  justifications''  Does  the  Admin- 
istration plan  to  urge  a  rollback  of  the  rifcs'' 

2  Has  the  Attorney  General  been  requested 
to  determine  whether  in  the  light  of  their 
timing  and  similarity  the  price  rises  rilse 
anv  questions  under  the  anti-trust  laws'* 

3  Has  It  been  made  dear  to  Mr  Ellsworth 
that  the  re-study  of  the  oil  import  program 
must  Include  an  examination  of  the  impact 
of  the  program  on  consumer  prices  and  in- 
dustrv  proHts"' 

4  Has  the  OEP  In  accordance  with  Its 
duties  under  the  Uw  and  proclamation,  be- 
gun Its  determination  as  to  whether  the 
price  rises  are  nece,ssary  "  In  'he  Interests  of 
national  security'  Has  It  reached  a  conclu- 
sion snd  If  so  what  conclusion''  What  steps 
win  be  taken  If  the  rises  are  found  not  to  be 
'  nece,«.«arv''  ■ 

I  regret  that  both  of  us  need  to  devote  so 
much   time  and  energy   to  this  subject,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  very  vital  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  are  at  stake 
I  thank  you  for  your  assistance 
Sincerely. 

Edw\ro  M    Kennedy 

ExHiBrr  2 

February   27,    1969 
Hon    John   N    MrrcHELL 
Attorney  General. 
Depa'tmerit  of  Justice. 
Wa-^h'-nqtiyn.  D  C 

Deab  .V«  ArroBNEY  Genehal  As  you  may 
know  many  proposals  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  91st  Congress  to  esUbllsh  various 
kinds    of   entitles,    positions   and    machinery 


to  enhance  consumer  and  citizen  representa- 
tion before  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  As  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  applauded  the  purpose  of 
these  proposals  and  I  expect  to  Introduce 
legislation  along  these  lines  myself 

As  you  well  know,  we  do  have  an  exist- 
ing position  which  Is  Intended  to  perform, 
in  .-i  limited  way  some  of  the  same  functions 
and  which  at  least  until  some  more  com- 
prehensive plan  Is  adopted,  can  serve  an 
extremely  useful  purpose  This  Is  the  offlce 
of  Consumer  Counsel  within  your  Depart- 
ment Unfortunately  the  death  of  the  first 
incumbent,  and  the  change  In  admlnUtra- 
llon  early  In  the  term  of  the  second  Incum- 
bent have  prevented  this  offlce  from  fulflll- 
liig  lis  potential  However,  I  am  hopeful  that 
you  will  move  quickly  to  All  the  vacancy 
with  a  motivated  and  well  qualified  Indi- 
vidual, and  that  you  will  give  him  a  strong 
and  flexible  mandate  to  represent  consumer 
and  citizen  interests  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment 

I   would   be  most   interesrted   to  hear  from 
you   regarding  your  plans  In   this  area 
Best  ref^ards 
Sincerely. 

Kdwabo  M    Kcnnedt. 
Ciairman,    Suhrommitti'e    on    Adminis- 
trattve   P'artxce   urid    P'ncedure 


S  1388— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REQUIRE  HEALTH  HAZARD 
LABELING  ON  CERTAIN  ALCOHOL 
BEVERAGES 

-Ml  THURMOND  Mr  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Bennett  Dole  Miller. 
Pearson.  Randolph  and  Y.arboroi:ch. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
every  bottle  containinn  hard  liquor.  124 
percent  or  more  alcohol  by  volume,  and 
movmK  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  carry  a  simple  health  warnlnK  Cau- 
tion Consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  hazardous  to  your  health  and 
m.^v  be  habit  forming   ' 

Mr  President,  this  bill,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  consumer  protection  measure,  is 
prurpted  by  two  major  considerations: 
First  the  .serious  hazards  to  health  posed 
by  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  second, 
the  continued  widespread  use  of  alcohol 
among  Americans 

The  first  consideration — the  health 
hazard  posed  by  alcohol — has  two  im- 
portant asp  x;ts  The  first  is  the  efTect  of 
heavy  dtinkinK  upon  organic  tissue,  the 
circulatory  system,  and  proper  nutrition. 
Alcoholism  IS  unique  in  that  ever>'  system 
of  the  bodv  is  measurably  damaged: 
Other  disorders  may  damane  specific  sys- 
tr'nos  of  the  body,  but  alcoholism  damages 
them  all  Three  of  the  body  .systems  may 
find  fatal  or  permanently  crippling 
damage  first,  the  cardiovascular  system, 
comprising  the  heart  aitd  blood  vessels: 
second,  the  nervous  .system,  comprising 
the  brain  spinal  cord,  and  the  various 
nerves  runnint;  to  all  partes  of  the  body, 
and  third,  the  liver  itself 

The  frequent  drinking  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  tends  to  raise  the  blood 
level  of  fats,  it  may  also  result  in  damage 
to  the  heart  muscle  At  any  rate,  it  is 
suflicent  to  note  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  alcoholics  suffer  crippling  or 
fatal  heart  attacks 

Damage  to  the  nervous  system  of  alco- 
holics  has   been   evident    for   centuries 


Such  damage  is  manifested  by  numbness 
in  hands  and  feet,  frequent  tremors,  and 
noticeable  irregularities  in  brain  wave 
patterns 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  phenomena 
associated  with  advanced  stages  of 
alcoholism 

As  a  person  grows  older  his  brain  cells 
naturally  die  and  are  absorbed  Fortu- 
nately, the  healthy  individual  has  more 
such  cells  than  he  needs.  In  the  case 
of  the  alcoholic,  however,  the  brain  is 
literally  destroyed,  since  this  reserve  is 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  rapid  brain  cell 
damage  resulting  from  his  intemperate 
use  of  alcohol.  The  results  of  this  de- 
terioration are  the  well-known  effects  of 
delirium  tremens,  complete  loss  of  mem- 
ory, and  mental  incapacity. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  alcoholics 
advance  to  this  state,  many  of  them  die 
from  other  causes,  principally  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  Cirrhosis  appears  eight 
times  more  frequently  among  alcoholics 
than  among  nonalcoholics.  Although  it 
has  been  thought  that  malnutrition  in 
the  alcoholic  is  the  sole  cause  of  this 
dLsease.  in  recent  years  it  has  been  found 
that  alcohol  itself  has  the  capacity  to 
cause  liver  damage  even  where  the  diet 
is  adequate 

Mr  President,  there  Is  a  second  aspect 
to  the  problem  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  which  is  of  ureat  concern  not 
only  to  those  directly  involved  in  the 
plight  of  the  alcoholic,  but  to  the  entire 
public  as  well.  I  am  referring  here  to  the 
great  number  of  deaths  on  our  highways 
which  result  from  automobile  accidents 
involving  drunk  drivers  This  tragic  prob- 
lem points  up  the  critical  need  for  an 
intensive  campaign  among  our  adults  and 
young  people  concerning  the  possible  dis- 
astrous effects  which  can  result  from  the 
excessive  consumption  of  alcohol. 

In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Columbia 
Record,  Columbia,  S.C,  the  editor  noted 
that  991  persons  were  killed  on  the  high- 
ways of  South  Carolina  last  year,  and 
that  as  many  as  700  of  these  "were  killed 
on  South  Carolina  highways  last  year  be- 
cause of  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  " 

One  of  the  major  underwriters  of  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  has  begun  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign  to  alert 
the  public  about  the  dangers  lurking  on 
our  highways  due  to  the  irresponsible 
driving  of  those  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  typical  lan- 
guage being  used  in  these  ads,  which  ap- 
pear in  leading  newspapers  in  22  States: 
Are  you  frightened?  You  should  be  1968 
was  A  record  ye.ir  for  traffic  crashes  Some 
55.000  Americans  were  killed,  nearly  4,000.000 
others  Injured  Similar  early  estimates  Indi- 
cate both  the  number  and  the  severity  of 
crashes  hit  all-time  highs. 

The  records  may  be  .^mashed  again  in  1969. 
Alcohol  is  the  biggest  single  identifiable 
villain  A  study  done  for  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety  shows  that  one 
driver  out  of  every  50  Is  drunk  Not  Just 
drinking — drunk!  The  drunk  driver's  vision 
Is  dimmed,  his  reflexes  are  dulled,  his  re- 
action lime  .'lowed  by  15"'r  .  and  as  a  re- 
sult he's  about  26  times  more  likely  to  cause 
a  crash  than  when  he's  sober 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  editorial  entitled  "Dnmk 
Drivers  Cause  700  Deaths."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  Record  on  Tues- 
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day.  January  7,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Drunk   Driveks   Cause   700   Deaths 

During  the  past  year  South  Carolina  con- 
tinued to  have  one  of  the  worst  traffic  fatality 
records  in  the  nation. 

According  to  the  last  ofOctal  count,  a  new 
record  of  991  p)ersons  died  from  automobile 
accidents  that  occurred  on  public  streets  and 
roads  In  1968. 

■Why  should  the  state  have  such  carnage 
when  It  has  well  marked,  well  engineered  and 
well  patrolled  highways? 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  Is  that  we  have 
so  many  drinking  drivers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  the 
58.000  Americans  killed  In  automobile  ac- 
cidents In  a  year  die  because  drinking  Is  In- 
volved in  the  tragedies. 

In  South  Carolina  It  Is  estimated  that  pos- 
sibly more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
fatalities   result  from   alcohol   consumption. 

This  statewide  figure  cannot  be  proved 
from  available  records,  but  It  Is  suspected  by 
law  enforcement  officers  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  and  observation. 

One  county  keeps  accurate  statlsUcs  on  the 
Involvement  of  alcohol  In, traffic  fatalities. 
This  county  has  no  reputation  for  alcoholism, 
but  It  has  found  that  drinking  plays  a  part 
In  70  per  cent  of  Its  road  deaths. 

Nationally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reports,  one  of  every  60  drivers  on 
the  road  is  drunk.  The  ratio  Is  evidently 
higher  In  this  state. 

If  the  suspicions  of  the  traffic  regulators 
are  correct,  700  persons  were  killed  on  South 
Carolina  highways  last  year  because  of  in- 
temperate use  of  alcohol. 

When  the  alcohol  content  In  the  blood 
reaches  0.15  per  cent,  a  driver  Is  25  times 
more  accident  prone  than  when  he  is  sober. 
Five  hours  are  required  before  he  Is  able 
to  drive  safely.  Recent  studies  show  that  a 
driver  loses  control  of  faculties  essential  for 
safe  driving  at  a  much  lower  alcohol  con- 
tent. 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  should  be 
alarming  to  every  citizen.  The  loss  of  700 
lives  In  the  stete  In  a  single  year  because 
of  drunken  driving  Is  a  clear  Indication  that 
drastic  action  should  be  taken. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  the  courts.  A  pa- 
trolman has  to  drag  a  drunk  driver  from 
under  the  wheel  when  he  makes  an  arrest. 
But  when  the  offender  appears  In  court  he 
Is  sober,  neat  and  rational.  Neighbors  and 
friends  testify  to  his  general  sobriety.  They 
confirm  his  contention  that  he  had  only  one 
drink  before  dinner,  or  two  beers.  It  Is  al- 
ways Just  one  drink  or  two  beers.  No  advo- 
cate of  the  pubUc's  Interest  is  on  hand,  and 
the  drunk  driver  Is  turned  loose  to  menace 
the  highways  again. 

One  of  the  problems  of  conviction  Is  de- 
termining when  a  driver  is  drunk.  An  Im- 
plied consent  law.  similar  to  the  one  that 
has  caused  a  sensational  reduction  In  traffic 
deaths  In  England,  would  be  an  effective 
method  of  detennlning  drunkenness. 

Under  such  a  law,  a  driver  suspected  of 
being  under  the  Influence  would  be  required 
to  take  •  breath  test  which  would  either 
confirm  or  dlsmlw  the  suspicion.  Refusal  to 
take  the  test  would  cost  the  motorist  his 
driving  privileges. 

Judicial  reforms  and  breathalyzer  tests  are 
Just  two  of  numerous  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  cut  down  the  number  of  road  fa- 
talities. If  nothing  is  done  soon.  700  more 
persons  will  be  killed  on  South  Carolina 
highways  In  1969  as  the  result  of  drunk  driv- 
ing. 

The  General  Assembly  should  face  up  to 
the  responslbUlty  of  getUng  drunk  drivers, 
all  of  them  potential  killers,  off  the  highways. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  the  evidence  presently  available, 
it  becomes  clear  that  we  need  to  step  up 
the  campaign  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  emphasizes  the 
extent  of  the  problem  we  will  be  dealing 
with. 

In  1939  when  the  poll  was  first  taken, 
58  {jercent  of  the  American  public  re- 
ported that  they  used  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. In  the  most  recent  poll,  which  was 
published  just  yesterday,  the  figure  had 
climbed  to  64  percent.  In  breaking  this 
down,  Gallup  indicates  that  among  men 
the  figure  has  climbed  from  70  to  72  per- 
cent over  the  30-year  period,  while 
among  women  the  increase  has  been  12 
percent.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
drinkers  is  to  be  found  in  the  20  to  30 
age  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  Drinking 
in  1969"  by  George  Gallup  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
6,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Drinking  In  1969 
(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton.  NJ..  March  5. — Two  persons  in 
every  three  (64  per  centi  say  they  use  alco- 
holic beverages,  only  a  percentage  point  un- 
der the  result  for  1966  when  a  20-year  high 
was  reached. 

The  latest  figure  is  6  points  higher  than 
In  1939,  when  the  Gallup  drinking  audit  was 
started.  The  proportion  of  male  drinkers  has 
changed  very  little  over  this  30-year  period. 
but  the  proportion  of  female  drinkers  has 
climbed  dramatically.  Among  men  the  per- 
centage has  increased  from  70  per  cent  to 
72  i)er  cent,  among  women  from  45  per  cent 
to  57  per  cent. 

Here  are  the  restUts  of  the  latest  Gallup 
Poll  audit  of  drinking  and  the  national  trend 
since  1939. 

I  In  percent] 

Drinkers 
1939   58 

1945   67 

1946   67 

1947 63 

1949   58 

1950   60 

1961   59 

1952   60 

1956 60 

1957   58 

1958   55 

1960   62 

1964    63 

1966   65 

1969    64 

A  greater  propKjrtlon  of  young  persons, 
those  In  their  20s,  are  apt  to  be  drinkers 
than  are  older  persons. 

Income  Is  also  a  big  factor.  More  than 
eight  In  ten  (83  p)er  cent)  of  persons  whose 
family  Income  Is  $15,000  or  more  say  they 
have  occasion  to  use  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
proportion  of  drinkers  falls  off  steadily  in 
relation  to  Income  level,  with  a  majority 
(54  per  cent)  being  abstainers  in  the  under 
$5,000  income  group. 

Major  differences  are  also  found  In  terms 
of  religion,  education,  occupation  and  region. 
Audit  of  drinkers,  by  groups,  1969 

Percent 

Men   72 

Women   57 

21-29    years 80 

30-49    years 69 


Audit  of  drinkers,  by  groups,  1969 — Con. 

Percent 

50  years  and  older 53 

$15,000   and   over  income 83 

$10.000-$14.999    78 

$5.000-$6,999    61 

Under  $5.000 46 

$7,000-$9.999    72 

East    77 

Midwest    64 

South    43 

West    75 

Professional,     business 74 

Clerical,    sales 68 

Manual  laborers 66 

Farmers    43 

College-trained   74 

High  school 66 

Grade     school 5] 

Protestants    55 

Catholics     82 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  today  are  aware  that  diflferent  in- 
dividuals may  face  diflferent  hazards 
when  they  dnnk.  Both  the  drinking  and 
nondrinking  general  public  assume  that 
limiting  ones  self  to  infrequent  social 
drinking  is  a  mere  matter  of  willpower 
and  choice.  Those  with  a  physical  sus- 
ceptibility for  alcoholism — estimated  at 
20  percent  of  the  population — are  un- 
aware that  they  are  exposing  themselves 
to  dangers  that  others  do  not  face. 

Stormed  with  a  barrage  of  propaganda 
for  social  acceptability  of  alcohol  the 
addict,  or  potential  addict,  gets  no  warn- 
ing that  It  may  alTect  him  in  a  different, 
and  tragic,  way.  A  health  warning  such 
as  I  am  proposing  will  serve  as  an  objec- 
tive guideline  upon  which  he  can  base 
his  own  judgment,  or  spur  him  on  to 
make  further  inquiries. 

It  seems  that,  despite  all  of  the  physi- 
cally identifiable  health  hazards  and 
great  weight  of  evidence  that  alcohol  is 
a  major  cause  of  highway  deaths  and 
accidents,  it  continues  to  be  the  practice 
to  label  the  alcoholic  instead  of  the 
alcohol. 

The  bill  is  not  a  prohibition  measure. 
All  it  does  is  require  a  health  warning 
label,  similar  to  that  now  required  on 
cigarette  packages,  on  alcoholic  bever- 
ages containing  more  than  24  percent 
alcohol  by  volume. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  approach  to  the 
problem.  Congress  should  face  up  to  the 
acknowledged  health  hazards  caused  by 
alcoholism  and  take  notice  of  the  alarm- 
ing percentage  of  automobile  accidents 
which  can  be  directly  attributed  to  alco- 
hol consumption.  By  taking  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  bill,  we  will  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  iS.  1388)  to  require  a  health 
warning  on  the  labels  of  bottles  contain- 
ing certain  alcoholic  beverages,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond  <  for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


SENTINEI^— LET'S   GIVE   IT   THE 
GREEN   LIGHT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Evening  Star  for  the  wis- 
dom it  reflected  in  an  editorial  on  Sun- 
day, February'  23,   1969,  entitled  "Sen- 
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tlnel — Let's  Give  It  the  Green  Light." 
This  editorial  puts  the  realities  of  the 
world  we  live  in  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese  in  the  true  perspective. 

Mr  President,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nLsts  detonated  their  eighth  nuclear  de- 
vice on  December  27,  1968  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reports  that  tiiey  could 
have  15  to  25  ICBM  s  by  the  mid-1970s 

I  seriously  doubt  any  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  would  say  that  they 
trust  the  Chinese  Communists.  Then. 
how  can  anyone  deny  protection  for  23 
million  Americans  who  would  be  killed  in 
Chinese  attack  when  ABM  would  save 
an  estimated  22  million  of  them 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  to 
provide  them  protection  in  the  face  of 
an  ever-increasing  Soviet  and  Chinese 
nuclear  threat.  The  Soviets  have  built 
and  flown  the  fractional  orbit  bombard- 
ment system — FOBS  This  poses  a  seri- 
ous new  dimensional  attack  from  space 
which  makes  detection  a  much  greater 
problem  for  the  United  States  In  addi- 
tion, thfere  IS  new  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets are  constructing  more  effective 
missile  submarines  and  a  sophisticated 
ABM  system.  In  the  face  of  these  threats 
to  our  survival,  we  have  but  one  choice — 
move  ahead  rapidly  with  the  approved 
Sentinel  system. 

Mr  President,  the  editorial  reads  in 
part; 

If  the  legislators  want  to  taloclt  the  pro- 
gram by  refusing  to  .appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds.  let  them  take  the  responsibility — 
and  let  them  also  be  held  accountable  for 
the  consequences  of  what  could  be  a  dis- 
astrous decision  on  their  part 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows- 
atNTiNEL  —Let's   GrvB   It   the   Orezn    Light 

A  bit  more  than  20  years  igo  a  'great 
debate  ■  via  i.nder  way  in  '.his  country's 
sclen:!flc  community 

The  question  was  whether  It  was  possible 
to  build  an  H-bomb  and.  if  it  was  possible, 
whether  it  w.w  Jesirable  to  do  so  The  opposi- 
tion ar^UB»«;it3  ran  along  several  lines:  It 
was  aot  teoholcally  feasible  to  prixluce  an 
H-bomb.  In  my  event  It  would  be  morally 
wrong  for  the  tJnlted  States  t"  create  this 
hideous  threat  to  mankind  With  nir  l.^r»;e 
stiJCkpUe  of  A-bomt>8,  what  purpose  would  be 
ser'.'ed  by  arming  ourselves  with  '.-.^stly  more 
powerful  weapons?  .\ssumlng  the  capability. 
If  we  should  push  ahead  with  the  H-bomb 
development  would  not  Russia  feel  compelled 
to  do  likewise?  And  so  on 

This  debate  continued  behind  clL^ed  doors 
for  weeks  and  weeks  But  then  Dr  Eklward 
Teller,  sometimes  called  'he  "f.ither"  of  'iie 
H-bomb,  came  up  with  a  "brilliant  Inven- 
tion "  which  settled  one  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ment It  ttoi  technically  po;,sible  to  build 
the  more  powerful  weapon  Armed  with  this, 
proponents  took  their  case  to  Pre.sident  Tru- 
man Back  from  the  White  House  came  tlie 
word    Build  it 

The  United  States  can  count  Itself  fortu- 
nate that  It  then  h.id  a  President  who  w  ib 
wining  ajid  able  to  make  hard  decisions  For 
shortly  after  we  had  tested  our  first  thermo- 
nuclear device,  the  Russians  successfully 
tested  theirs  Life  for  us  in  the  1950s  might 
have  been  quite  a  different  matter  If  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  only  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  had  the  H-bomb  In  Its  armorv 


A  somewhat  similar  debate  Is  under  way 
m  this  country  today  But  this  time  the  de- 
bate has  to  do  with  defense  Is  It  technically 
possible  to  develop  and  deploy  an  etfectlve 
antl-balllstic  missile  systemv  If  the  answer  Is 
yes.  should  we  get  off  the  dime  and  start 
work  on  a  thin  '  ABM  system,  popularly 
known  as  Sentinel V 

Opposition  is  mounting  m  Congress,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  self-appointed  military 
experts  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
There  Is  also  opposition  by  some  scientists 
and  among  some  other  people  who,  f(jr  vari- 
ous reasons,  do  not  want  Sentinel  deployed  in 
or  near  the  cities  in  which  they  live 

The  word  from  the  White  House  Is  that 
the  Sentinel  system  iis  envisioned  m  the 
Johnson  iidmlnlstr.itlon  is  under  review  It 
will  not  be  surprising  if  some  modifications 
are  proposed  But  there  Is  strong  IndicaUon 
that  the  final  decision,  expected  around  'he 
middle  of  March,  will  be  to  push  ahead  with 
an  ABM  system 

It  Is  im[x:>rtant  to  keep  In  mind  what  could 
and  what  could  not  be  expected  Irom  the 
deployment  of  .i  thin  system  No  one  m  the 
present  state  of  the  .irt  '  thinks  that  a  thin. 
or  any  other  system,  could  provide  meaning- 
ful protection  for  the  United  States  in  event 
of  a  masalve  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Many  millions  of  Americans  would  be  killed 
and  our  major  cities  laid  waste  Our  shield 
against  this  threat  has  to  be  the  mainte- 
nance i)f  an  assured  ca.pablllty  to  strike  back 
on  such  a  scale,  after  ab.sorbing  the  Initial 
blow,  that  the  cost  to  the  Russians  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  would  be  prohibitive  If  this  Is 
not  an  especially  reassuring  prospect  should 
a  Soviet  attack  come.  It  Is  the  best  that  can 
be  offered  .is  of  today 

The  pro-dentlnel  people  are  confident,  how- 
ever, that  a  thin  system  could  give  very  sub- 
stantial protection  In  four  and  perhaps  five 
other  situations  They  believe,  for  one  thing. 
that  It  would  provide  an  important  safeguard 
against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which 
Conununlst  China  Is  expected  to  be  able  to 
lavinch  by  197>  77. 

There  has  been  considerable  skepticism 
concerning  any  threat  from  Red  China  What 
this  comes  down  to  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
real  purpcxse  in  proceeding  with  Sentinel 
would  be  for  the  United  .States  to  have  at 
least  a  start  on  deployment  as  a  card  to  play 
in  missile  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin. 
If  and  when  that  stage  of  nuclear  arms  limi- 
tation 1b  reached,  but  such  a  purpoee.  If  It 
exists,  would  not  necessarily  be  without 
merit  Our  intelligence  people  know  that  the 
Russians  have  started  work  on  what  Is  ap- 
parently a  rather  primitive  ABM  .system  of 
their  own  And  Defense  Secretary  Laird  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  testing  a 
new  and  '. sophisticated"  .^BM  system  Com- 
mon sense  suggests.  Lir  so  it  seems  to  us.  that 
the  United  States  would  be  In  a  weaker  posi- 
tion at  the  arms  negotiating  table  If  the  Rus- 
sians were  going  forward  with  a  sophisticated 
.\BM  program  while  we  were  standing  still 

The  Communist  Chinese  threat,  however, 
apparently  is  not  something  to  be  lightly 
brushed  .iside  Laird,  originally  one  of  the 
skeptics  now  sayn  that  he  has  changed  his 
nrUnd.  that  on  the  basis  of  information  which 
has  come  to  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
thinks  Peking  can  have  from  15  to  25  nuclear- 
tipped  Intercontinental  missiles  capable  of 
hitting  the  United  Stales  by  the  mid-1970s 
In  his  last  report  ,is  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Clark  Clifford  said  We  believe  It  Is  both 
prudent  .iiid  feasible  on  our  p'irt  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  ABM  «'.ftem  designed  to  protect 
.igaliut  thii  I  the  Chinese  i  fire.it  "  \Vlthout 
the  Sentinel  ABM  .ysteni.  he  went  on  to  say. 
'we  might  suffer  .\»  many  as  23  million  fatal- 
ities from  an  attack  by  a  Chinese  intercon- 
tinenui  bullastic  missile  force  With  the  Sen- 
tinel, we  might  be  able  to  hold  fatalities  to 
1  million  or  less."  These  informed  opinions, 
coming  from  two  secretaries  of  defense.  Im- 


pose a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
scoff  at  the  Chinese  threat  or  who  are  simply 
iigatnst  the  deployment  of  Sentinel,  period. 

The  Sentinel  proponents  also  contend  that 
the  thin  system  would  be  effective  protec- 
tion In  case  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a 
few  missiles  against  the  United  States  from 
any  source  that  for  several  years  after  Its 
deployment  It  could  cope  with  missiles  flred 
against  us  from  submarines,  and  that  It 
could  destroy  a  missile  or  missiles  fired  from 
an  orbiting  platform,  if  this  weapon  should 
be  developed  The  fifth  possible  benefit  would 
be  to  provide  some  protection  for  our  under- 
ground ICBMs  In  event  of  a  Soviet  attack, 
thereby  enhancing  our  strike-back  capability 

The  Sentinel  system,  as  planned,  would 
consist  of  long-range  Spartan  missiles  and 
short-range  Sprints  placed  In  some  15  to  20 
.intlmlsslle  complexes.  ITie  cost  estimate  Is 
from  $5  to  $6  billion,  and  It  might  go  as 
high  ,is  $10  billion.  Congress  has  already  In- 
vested about  $4  billion  in  this  project,  and 
the  request  In  the  1970  fiscal  year  defense 
budget  IS  for  SI  8   billion. 

Some  opponents  say  It  would  be  better  to 
spend  new  Sentinel  money  on  rehabilitating 
slums  Instead  of  investing  It  In  what  they 
call  an  unreliable  ABM  system  Others  pro- 
fess to  tear  that  for  the  United  States  to  do 
what  the  Russians  are  doing  In  missile  de- 
fense would  serve  only  to  escalate  the  arms 
race  Further  opposition  comes  from  local 
groups  who.  without  any  real  basis  in  past 
experience,  tear  a  missile  complex  explosion; 
stlU  others  who  .say  that  a  -site  near  the  city 
in  which  they  live  would  Invite  an  enemy 
attack.  :uid  this  despite  the  fact  that  our 
major  cities  In  any  fvei;t  probably  would  be 
targets  Finally,  there  .ire  some  who  simply 
don't  want  lo  give  up  the  real  estate  (some 
200  acres)  that  each  missile  complex  would 
require. 

Congressional  opponents,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  are  claiming  that  they  have  or  will 
have  the  votes  to  block  any  further  appro- 
priation for  Sentinel  Perhaps  they  have.  It 
Is  always  easy  for  a  politician  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  iingels.  to  be  for  spending  to 
aid  the  poor  and  against  spending  for  de- 
fense, and  to  capitalize  on  the  apprehensions 
of  many  people  as  they  contemplate  any  en- 
largement, offensive  (jr  defensive,  of  our  nu- 
clear capability. 

As  a  responsible  President,  however.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  cannot  Indulge  In  politicking  on 
this  question.  If  he  Is  persuaded,  as  we  think 
he  Will  be,  that  our  national  security  requires 
him  to  give  the  go-ahead  signal  on  the  .Sen- 
tinel program,  he  should  grasp  that  painful 
nettle — Just  as  Harry  Truman  did  two  dec- 
ades .igo.  If  the  legislators  want  to  block  the 
program  by  refusing  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary funds,  let  them  take  the  responsi- 
bility— and  let  them  also  be  held  .iccountable 
f'jr  the  consequences  of  what  could  be  a 
disastrous  decision  on  their  part. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  .speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it   IS  .'^o  ordered. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS   COMPLIANCE   IN 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  days 
in  reference  to  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  .■\ct  by  the  textile  industry. 

I  represent  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  industrial  payroll  is  involved  in  tex- 
tile and  textile-affiliated  business. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  minority 
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groups  are  being  discriminated  against 
by  the  textile  industry,  and  the  impres- 
sion has  been  given  that  Negro  female 
employees  are  practically  nonexistent. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  is  time  for  the  records  to  be  set 
straight,  so  that  the  American  people 
will  not  be  misinformed  on  a  subject  of 
such  vital  interest. 

Mr.  John  K.  Cauthen,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  has  stated  that 
around  20  percent  of  textile  -employees 
In  my  State  come  from  minority  groups. 
Of  this  percent  he  reported  "that  there 
are  about  6.000  Negro  females  employed 
in  the  State's  textile  labor  force  of  about 
140.000  persons." 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Gravel  in  the 
chair) .  these  figures  do  not  seem  to  find 
their  way  into  print  here  in  Washington. 
We  seem  to  be  getting  only  one  side  of 
the  stor>'.  and  this  through  unsubstan- 
tiated allegations,  which  are  calculated 
to  mislead  the  American  people. 

All  three  of  the  textile  firms  awarded 
contracts  in  early  February  1969,  despite 
considerable  pressure  to  deny  them  this 
work,  are  clearly  on  the  record  as  favor- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity.  These 
firms — Dan  River  Mills.  Burlington  In- 
dustries, and  J.  P.  Stevens — have  ac- 
celerated their  efforts  in  this  area  in 
recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  these  recent  attacks  on 
the  character  of  their  management  they 
have  restated  their  positions  of  commit- 
ment to  equal  employment  opportimlty. 

Tj-pical  of  their  position  on  this  ques- 
tion was  the  statement  by  Robert  Small 
of  Dan  River  Mills  who  stated: 

Allegations  about  Dan  River  made  early 
this  week  by  Senator  Mondale,  of  Minnesota, 
were  both  intemperate  and  untrue. 

Dan  Rivers  Is  committed  to  a  Jjolicy  of 
nondiscrimination  in  employment.  Applica- 
tion of  this  policy  has  resulted  In  a  steady 
increase  both  In  the  number  and  kinds  of 
positions  held  by  minority  persons. 

Moreover,  Dan  River  has  developed  a  writ- 
ten affirmative  action  program  which  we 
believe  is  in  compliance  with  the  EG  on  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Currently  minorities  represent  more  than 
16  percent  of  Dan  River's  total  employment. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  men  in  key 
Government  positions  who  are  willing  to 
look  before  they  leap.  They  have  found 
the  story  quite  different  from  what  some 
represent  it  to  be. 

These  men  seek  solutions  where  prob- 
lems are  found.  They  are  aware  of  the 
textiles'  long  record  of  splendid  service 
to  our  armed  services  since  World  War  I. 
One  supplier  of  cloth.  J.  P.  Stevens  £2 
Co..  Inc.,  has  been  a  supplier  of  textile 
goods  to  our  Government  since  the  War 
of  1812.  In  fact,  today  textiles  stand  as 
the  second  most  important  industry  in 
our  national  security  picture,  next  to 
steel. 

Mr.  Cauthen  says  the  textile  industry 
has  a  double  desire — to  supply  goods  for 
the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  If  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  South  Carolina's 
textHe  industry  were  canceled,  Cauthen 
says,  it  is  problematical  whether  the 
Government  would  get  the  goods  it  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Department 
has  wisely  decided  to  proceed  with  the 


business  of  buying,  at  the  best  price 
available,  the  cloth  needed  by  the  armed 
services.  The  Defense  Department  has 
accepted  assurances  that  the  firms  would 
try  to  do  even  better  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  Federal  requirements  to  provide 
equal  employment  opportimlty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  denial 
of  the  contracts  would  punish  the  in- 
dustrious minority  textile  workers  who 
are  employed  by  the  firms  under  fire. 
The  American  Textile  Institute  reports 
there  were  94.000  Negroes,  8.7  percent 
of  the  work  force,  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile manufacturing  industry  in  1968.  They 
also  report  that  minority  groups  are 
being  employed  at  a  faster  pace  in  tex- 
tiles than  in  any  other  Industry. 

Many  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  textile  industry  today  is  the 
largest  employer  of  minority  groups. 
Such  a  circumstance  could  not  be  so  if 
discrimination  was  practiced  to  any  ex- 
tent. While  these  conditions  may  have 
just  developed  in  recent  years,  they  are 
nevertheless  facts  of  the  day. 

Of  equal  importance,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  attitude  of  our  textile 
leaders  regarding  this  matter  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  These  execu- 
tives are  men  of  patriotism  and  char- 
acter. I  do  not  know  of  any  employer 
in  my  State  who  wants  to  keep  qualified 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  from  free  ac- 
cess to  a  job.  In  fact,  many  jobs  in  the 
textile  industry  and  other  industries  in 
South  Carolina  cannot  be  filled  because 
of  a  lack  of  manpower.  We  have  under- 
way in  my  State  numerous  education 
programs  designed  to  train  and  qualify 
all  our  citizens  for  the  opportimities  open 
to  them  in  a  rapidly  industrializing  econ- 
omy. The  textile  firms  also  have  their 
own  programs  to  move  employees  on  up 
the  ladder  of  advancement  as  fast  as 
their  ability  will  permit. 

These  efforts  have  been  underway  for 
some  time.  They  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
ports submitted  regularly  by  many  of  our 
textile  firms  to  various  agencies  of  our 
Government.  They  will  be  reflected  in 
future  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 
confidence  our  Government  has  placed 
in  the  textile  industry  will  be  substanti- 
ated. I  am  confident  the  investigations 
presently  underway  will  substantiate  my 
statements  on  this  subject.  The  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves.  All  I  desire  is  for 
the  American  people  to  get  the  truth. 

In  the  South,  the  textile  employee  is 
the  heart  of  our  economy.  He  works  hard 
for  a  good  day's  wage.  His  efforts  liave 
brought  progress  to  our  State,  and  have 
provided  the  catalyst  for  the  industrial 
revolution  we  are  now  enjoying.  No  other 
segment  of  our  economy  has  contributed 
more  to  the  advances  we  have  enjoyed 
in  all  phases  of  our  development. 

Arbitrary  actions  resulting  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  contracts  to 
the  textile  Industry  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  economy  of  my  State  and  that 
of  many  others.  I  am  grateful  that  we 
have  in  Government  men  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  who  do  not  bow  to  pressure 
based  on  ill-founded  and  ill-stated  re- 
ports. 

The  textile  industry  is  moving  forward 
in  many  areas.  It  is  moving  forward  in 


raising  the  standard  of  living  of  those 
who  have  labored  in  its  mills  and  at  its 
looms.  It  is  moving  forward  in  its  tech- 
nology. It  is  concerned  with  noise  abate- 
ment. Yes,  it  is  active  in  the  area  of 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

I  know  the  people  who  work  in  the 
mills,  and  I  know  the  people  who  man- 
age them.  They  are  all  good  people,  not 
persons  who  would  deny  their  fellow 
man.  I  welcome  an  investigation  of  the 
rights  of  all  men,  and  I  am  confident 
that  such  an  examination  will  reveal 
that  fairness  and  good  will  prevail. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 10— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION RECOGNIZING  THE  26TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  for  myself  and 
Senator  Goodell,  of  New  York,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  in  recognizing  the  significance 
to  the  world  of  the  uprising  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto  26  years  ago.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  are  submitting  this  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  Senate,  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler.  of  New  York,  dean  of 
the  New  York  delegation  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  sub- 
mitting it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  wish  to  note  that  the  Jewish  Nazi 
Victims  Organization  of  America  was  in- 
strumental in  the  preparation  of  this  res- 
olution. 

It  was  26  years  ago  in  April  that  the 
world  was  electrified  by  the  news  of  the 
heroic  resistance  agairist  the  mighty 
Nazi  war  machine  by  the  outnumbered 
and  beleaguered  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

We  who  live  in  security  and  freedom 
must  long  remember  and  be  inspired  by 
those  who,  under  such  hopeless  circum- 
stances, died  for  freedom  and  dignity. 
Their  resistance  will  remain  forever  a 
monument  of  light  in  a  dark  era  of  man's 
history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <  S.  Con.  Res. 
10).  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
S  CoN.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  0/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
the  world  significance  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ineradica- 
ble determination  to  fight  for  freedom  from 
oppression  and  that  Congress  Joins  in  com- 
memorating on  April  25  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
against  the  Nazi  occupation  forces  by  the  be- 
leaguered and  outnumbered  Jews  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto. 


S.    1423— INTRODUCTION  OF  CLTBAN 
REFUGEE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  Im- 
migration inform  Act  of  1965  imposed 
for  the  first  time  a  numerical  limitation 
on  the  ntimber  of  immigrants  who  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  this  countrj-  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  longstanding  policy  of  free  im- 
migration "With  our  Pan  American  neigh- 
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bors  has  now  been  replaced  with  one 
limiting  Western  immigration  to  120.000 
persons  a  year.  I  opposed  the  imposition 
of  these  quotas  and  was  particularly 
distressed  to  leam  that  Cuban  political 
refugees  will  be  Included  In  the  overall 
limitation  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  did 
not  favor  this  restriction.  It  was  one 
of  the  prices  we  paid  for  getting  the  bill 

According  to  statistics  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Cuban  refugees  are  arriving  pri- 
marily by  airlift  at  approximately  4.000 
per  month.  Charging  them  to  the  annual 
allotment  of  120.000  quota  numbers  per 
year,  upon  adjustment  of  status,  would 
effectively  reduce  the  number  of  immi- 
gration visa  numbers  available  for  other 
Western  Hemisphere  natives. 

As  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  the  time  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1965  was  consid- 
ered, I  can  state  that  Congress  did  not 
contemplate  the  extent  of  Cuban  immi- 
gration, for  the  Cubaif  Government  did 
not  liberalize  its  exit  policy  until  after 
the  bill  had  been  passed.  Certainly  we 
did  nof  Intend  that  fully  such  a  large 
portion  "of  this  quota  should  go  to  a 
single  small  country,  but  neither  would 
we  weuit  to  bar  the  Cubans  who  are  es- 
sentially political  refugees.  Accordingly 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Harti  a  bill  to  provide 
that  Cuban  immigrants  be  admitted 
without  being  charged  to  the  quota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  <S.  1423)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  3,  1965,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  for  himselland  Mr.  Harti.  was 
received,  read  twlceSby  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comnui^ee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>' 

BIRTHDAY    OF   THOMAS    MASARYK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  March  7 
marks  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Masaryk. 
President-liberator  of  Czechoslovaltia. 
Many  Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
descent  assisted  Masaryk  in  World  War  I 
to  win  Czechoslovakia's  Indeipendence. 
Czechoslovakia  was  given  only  20  years 
of  peace,  yet  in  this  brief  time  she  estab- 
lished a  democracy,  economically  and 
culturally  progressive,  dedicated  to  social 
justice  and  freedom. 

Twice  in  the  last  30  years  Czecho- 
slovakia was  overrun  by  a  dictatorial 
world  power;  the  first  time,  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many; the  second  time,  by  Communist 
USSR.  The  first  tragedy  was  expiated 
by  Hitler's  total  defeat  and  by  the  Slovak 
national  uprising  against  home  Fascists, 
which  once  again  united  Czechoslovakia. 
The  second  tragedy  t)egan  in  1948  with 
Communist  seizure  of  power.  Masaryk's 
name  was  defiled  and  history  books  were 
destroyed  to  erase  for  future  genera- 
tions the  achievements  of  this  Illustrious 
statesman.  Then,  miraculously,  a  strong 
rebirth  of  freedom  began  to  sweep  the 
country,  Masaryk's  name  was  again  re- 
membered publicly  and  students,  despite 
20  years  of  Communist  indoctrination, 
began  to  turn  to  his  teachings  and  to  new 
ideals.  Unfortimately,  on  August  20.  1968. 
this  liberalization  upsurge  was  ruthlessly 
put  down  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and 


by  Soviet  occupation,  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

It  has  been  6  months  since  the  inva- 
sion, but  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  are 
still  opposing  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
their  country  They  are  fighting  to  save 
something  of  their  hard-won  freedoms  I 
believe  that  the  free  world  can  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  free  Czechoslovakia 
by  honoring  President  Masaryk's  birth- 
day and  thus  help  to  sustain  the  aspira- 
tion for  freedom  of  the  Ireedom-lovlng 
people  of  Czechoslovakia 


CARIBBEAN  FREE  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


TYRANNY  OP  THE  MINORITY 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  recent 
AFL-CIO  News  editorial  aptly  labeled 
Senate  rule  XXII  "the  tyranny  of  the  mi- 
nority." It  also  reminds  us  that  even  the 
small  modification  of  the  rule  sought  in 
this  Congress  was  turned  back.  The  labor 
movement  has  supported  every  effort  to 
reform  the  filibuster  rule — and  I  am 
sure  that  the  labor  movement  will  con- 
tinue its  support  imtil  the  battle  for 
democratic  principle  is  won — as  it  surely 
will  be  I  think  that  editorial  should 
have  the  widest  possible  circulation.  For 
that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  "The  Senate's 
Separate  Way."  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tkb  SeNATKS  Sepahatf  Wat 

The  "tyranny  of  the  minority"  will  con- 
tinue as  a  way  of  life  In  the  US.  Senate  for 
Ai  least  another  two  years  with  the  defeat 
of  the  latest  attempt  to  reform  the  ftUbuster 
rules. 

The  stniggle  to  allow  a  simple  majority  to 
bring  an  Issue  to  a  vole  In  the  Senate  after 
full  discussion  and  protection  of  the  minor- 
ity has  been  going  on  for  decades.  The  con- 
servative coalition  has  prevailed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  even  the  matter  of  changing  the 
Senate  rules  Is  subject  to  .i  filibuster,  over- 
come only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

With  the  opening  of  the  91st  Congress  the 
'.iberal  forces  who  have  done  valiant  battle 
for  democratic  principle  prof>osed  a  limited 
change  of  the  cloture  rule  that  requires  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  and  voting  to 
shut  off  debate  They  proposed  lowering  the 
figure  to  three-tlfths.  or  60  of  the  100  sena- 
tors If  all  were  present  and  voting.  But  this 
essentially  .small  modification  was  too  much 
for  the  conservatives  and  It  went  down  to 
defeat. 

Historically  the  Senate  filibuster  Is  linked 
with  the  civil  rights  Issue.  A  Southern-led 
coalition  succeeded  for  many  years  in  block- 
ing an  obvious  national  sentiment  for  civil 
rlKhts  legislation  In  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  public  demand  for  action  has 
prevailed 

But  "he  filibuster  has  become  a  major 
weapon  for  the  conservatives  In  other  areas. 
In  the  90th  Congress  they  used  the  unlimited 
debate  procedures  to  block  a  floor  vote  on 
repeal  of  Section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  on  the  nomination  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Porta*  to  become  chief  Justice. 
In  both  cases  It  was  clear  that  a  majority 
existed  In  the  Senate  for  approval  of  the 
repeal  measure  and  the  nomination— but  not 
two-thirds 

So  the  .Senate  continues  on  Its  separate 
way.  A.  simple  majority  of  the  voters  Is 
enough  to  win  a  candidate  a  seat  In  the  Sen- 
ate But  a  simple  majority  Is  not  enough 
to  bring  a  bill  or  a  nomination  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote  Such  la  the  tyranny  of  the 
minority. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  foremost 
among  the  great  blessings  we  enjoy  as 
Americans  is  the  presence  on  our  borders 
and  on  front-door  islands  of  nations  and 
territories  all  for  the  most  part  close 
friends  and  well-wishers;  among  them 
the  rapidly  developing  West  Indian  states 
■whose  history  and  culture  are  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  recent  West  Indian  development  of 
great  significance  Is  the  coming  together 
of  the  area  s  political  leadership  for  the 
formation  of  an  economic  union  under 
the  heading  of  "Carifta" — Caribbean 
Free  Trade  Association.  With  a  combined 
population  of  over  4  million  peace-loving, 
ambitious  and  energetic  citizens,  these 
West  Indies  islands  are  destined  to  be- 
come a  strategically  important  ally  and 
factor  in  our  total  "good  neighbor  policy" 
concept  and  the  policy  of  the  good  part- 
ner. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  published  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement of  EIxpo  '69  scheduled  for  open- 
ing on  April  5  In  the  Island  of  Grenada. 
All  of  the  memt)er  nations  of  Carifta 
will  be  participating — Antigua,  Barba- 
dos, Dominica,  Grenada,  Guyana,  Ja- 
maica, Montserrat,  St.  Kltts,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent.  Trinidad,  and  Tobago  among 
them. 

Grenada  and  Its  Premier,  Eric  M. 
Gairy,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  vision 
and  foresight  in  arranging  for  and  host- 
ing this  first  international  fair  in  the 
Caribbean. 


S.  1419— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  LAND 
WITHDRAWALS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire an  act  of  Congress  for  any  with- 
drawal of  public  lands  In  excess  of  5,000 
acres  for  any  project  or  facility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  1935.  which  I  introduced  In 
the  90th  Congress.  It  Is  a  withdrawal 
limitation  similar  to  the  one  which  we 
passed  in  the  85th  Congress  that  applies 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  except  that 
It  would  apply  to  all  executive  agencies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became 
painfully  apparent  in  1967  when  the  In- 
terior riepartment,  at  the  stroke  of  an 
administrator's  pen.  moved  to  withdraw 
from  public  entry  millions  of  acres  of 
Federal  land  without  limitation.  These 
were  "all  lands  of  the  United  States ' 
which  had  or  might  have  gcothermal 
steam  value.  Fortimately,  we  v.f-re  suc- 
cessful in  having  this  order  modified  and 
reasonable  limitr.tions  placed  upon  it. 
But  it  remained  a  hu^e  withdrawa',  and 
it  was  performed  und^r  "in'rlied  i^ower" 
of  case  law  There  ;s  no  way  cf  knowing 
at  what  time  in  the  future  some  other  ad- 
ministrator will  decide  to  cxerc  se  im- 
plied power  and  withdraw  nr.llions  of 
acres. 

Speaking  quite  frankly.  Mr  President, 
the  real  solution  most  probably  !ies  with 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  make  its  report  next 
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year.  I  am  a  member  of  that  commis- 
sion, and  I  intend  to  see  firm  recommen- 
dations adopted  to  control  withdrawals 
along  the  lines  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  reintroduce 
this  legislation  to  let  it  be  known  this 
withdrawal  question  has  not  been 
dropped  and  that  Congress  has  the  in- 
strument with  which  to  limit  admlnis- 
tratlve  withdrawals  should  It  decide  to 
act. 

One  thing  is  clear:  With  the  vastly 
increased  public  demands  on  Federal 
lands  and  resotzrces,  including  recrea- 
tion, the  time  lias  come  for  Congress  to 
regain  firm  control  of  public  land  poli- 
cies. This  bill,  or  similar  action  taken 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  would 
accomplish  this  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1419)  to  require  an  act  of 
Congress  for  public  land  "Withdrawals  in 
excess  of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for 
any  project  or  facility  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


CRIME  AND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MAN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  have  been 
gravely  concerned  about  the  Impact  of 
crime  upon  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Today,  the  small  businessman  is 
worried  not  so  much  about  his  competi- 
tive status  as  his  personal  safety  and  the 
safety  of  his  employees.  Many  a  small 
retailer  who  opens  his  store  In  the  morn- 
ing wonders  if  he  will  be  alive  to  close  up 
that  night.  He  wonders,  also,  if  it  is 
worth  risking  life  and  limb  every  day  to 
earn  a  modest  living  for  his  family.  And 
he  sometimes  may  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened to  America.  If  he  becomes  bitter 
when  he  discusses  these  matters,  if  he 
Indicts  the  society  which  tolerates  these 
conditions,  who  can  honestly  blame  him? 

ENORMITY    or    THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  an  exhaustive  crime 
study  just  completed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  offers  a  shocking 
profile  of  lawlessness  In  America.  It  pegs 
business  crime  losses  at  $3  billion  a 
year — 30  percent  more  than  the  entire 
Federal  outlay  for  America's  natural 
resource  program. 

The  study  makes  it  plain  that  thievery 
and  vandalism  are  reaching  epidemic 
proportions  in  the  business  world  and 
that  the  small  businessman  is  the  one 
who  is  getting  the  worst  of  It.  Consider 
these  statistics  in  the  study: 

Total  "ordinary  crime"  against  all 
business — $3  billion. 

Burglary  losses — $958  million,  with 
small  business — those  with  receipts  of 
less  than  $1  million  a  year — absorbing  71 
percent  of  the  losses. 

ShopUfting — $504  million,  with,  small 
business  taking  77  percent. 

Vandalism — $813  million,  with  smtQl 
business  taking  58  percent. 


Employee  theft — $381  million,  with 
small  business  taking  60  percent. 

Bad  checks — $316  million,  with  small 
business  taking  77   percent. 

Robbery — $77  million,  with  small  btisl- 
ness  taking  68  percent. 

These  figures  do  not  include  losses 
from  organized  crime  and  rioting.  They 
are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  demon- 
strate that  crime  Is  a  deadly  enemy  of 
American  bxosiness  that  could — and 
does-^wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  hard  and 
honest  labor. 

It  is  a  grim  irony  that  small  businesses. 
while  hit  hardest  by  crime,  are  financially 
less  capable  of  dealing  with  the  losses 
than  the  bigger  competitors  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  Small  busi- 
nessmen usually  find  it  more  difficult  to 
pay  for  prevention  measures  such  as  ex- 
pensive burglary  prevention  and  warn- 
ing systems.  As  for  insurance,  too  often 
it  is  least  available  where  it  is  needed 
most,  while  costs  are  highest  where  they 
can  be  afforded  the  le£ist. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee that  led  to  legislation  authorizing 
this  comprehensive  crime  study,  and  the 
results  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
directing  us  to  legislative  solutions.  And 
solutions  are  urgently  indicated.  We  have 
measui^d  and  described  this  nationwide 
assault  by  crime.  We  know  where  it  is 
most  destructive  and  where  coimtermeas- 
ures  are  most  urgently  needed.  Now  it  is 
time  to  act. 

WAR    ON    CRIME 

Mr.  President,  the  SBA  study  to  which 
I  referred  did  not  examine  the  socio- 
logical aspect  of  the  crime  problem,  but 
it  did  suggest  immediate  broad  counter- 
measures  that  would  provide  substantial 
relief  to  the  small  businessman;  these 
include : 

Research  to  develop  improved  deter- 
rents such  as  more  efficient  policing  and 
burglar-proofing  devices ; 

Centralized  alarm  systems; 

A  priority  Federal  program  to  de- 
velop a  nonlethal  bullet;  and 

Revised  insurance  ratemaking. 

I  believe  we  are  obligated  to  give  each 
of  these  recommendations  the  earliest 
possible  consideration.  But  this  is  only 
a  fraction  of  our  total  obligation,  for  the 
91st  Congress  must  confront  the  national 
crime  crisis  in  its  enormity  and  its  en- 
tirety before  it  destroys  the  fabric  of 
America. 

Some  affirmative  steps  already  have 
been  taken.  Congress  in  1968  enacted  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  and  before  that,  my  own  omnibus 
anticrime  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  are  significant  laws — 
let  no  one  dispute  that.  But  they  repre- 
sent only  the  first  step  of  a  long  journey. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  reached  the 
critical  point  where  nothing  short  of  a 
total  national  commitment  will  be  re- 
quired to  discourage  the  lawless  elements 
in  our  society  and  return  civilization  to 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  Too  much  time 
already  has  been  squandered  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  philosophical  solutions 
aimed  at  pleasing  all  segments  of  our 
society.  'While  the  debate  goes  on,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Innocent  Amer- 
icans are  victimized  by  savage  acts  of 


violence  that  destroy  human  life  and 
property. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
accused  in  our  society  is  ably  represented 
by  articulate  spokesmen.  His  rights  are 
jealously  guarded  by  those  within  the 
legal  fraternity  and  the  judiciary.  If  he 
is  indigent,  he  will  be  provided  expert 
counsel.  If  he  is  disturbed,  he  will  be 
provided  expert  psychiatric  care.  And  if 
he  Is  guilty,  he  will  be  provided  a  full 
arsenal  of  legal  weaponry  enabling  him 
to  pursue  an  alternative  to  prison.  He 
may  receive  probation  or  a  suspended 
sentence.  He  may  ask  for  a  new  trial 
and,  quite  frequently,  he  will  get  it.  Or 
he  may  request  that  his  conviction  be  set 
aside  on  lesal  ground.  Here  again,  his 
chances  for  success  are  excellent. 

Unfortunately,  the  victims  of  crime  are 
not  accorded  the  same  advantages.  The 
victim  of  an  armed  robbery  rnay  hear  the 
trample  of  sympathetic  feet,  but  chances 
are,  the  footsteps  will  go  right  on  by, 
headed  in  the  direction  of  his  assailant 
to  insure  that  his  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  not  abridged.  ■V\^atever  sym- 
pathy the  victim  receives  all  too  often 
comes  only  from  his  loved  ones,  neigh- 
bors, and  business  acquaintances.  And 
whatever  compensation  lie  receives  will 
generally  be  far  below  the  expense  he 
suffers  as  the  victim  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shameful  fact  of 
life  that  our  society  sometimes  expends 
far  more  effort  to  protect  the  criminal 
than  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Is  this  just? 
It  is  not.  It  is  not  even  commonsense. 
If  anything,  it  is  a  symptom  of  moral 
decay.  And  the  symptom  threatens  to  be- 
come a  disease. 

Our  Nation  must  reverse  this  alarming 
trend  once  and  for  all,  and  it  must  begin 
now.  Goverrunent  at  every  level  must  di- 
rect its  energies  toward  protecting  inno- 
cent citizens.  If  this  means  btiilding  more 
prisons,  and  handing  down  harsher  sen- 
tences, then  so  be  it.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  waste  time  talking  about  new 
concepts  In  penology  while  armed  preda- 
tors turn  our  cities  into  jungles.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  live 
without  fear  for  their  lives  and  property. 

The  91st  Congress  can  lead  by  exam- 
ple, just  as  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
led  by  example.  But  we  are  obligated  to 
go  far  be.vond  the  good  works  of  the  re- 
cent past.  At  this  moment,  the  tragic 
victim  of  crime  in  our  society  does  not 
have  an  influential  friend  at  court.  We 
can  be  that  friend.  Our  laws  can  give  him 
the  same  measure  of  protection  now 
guaranteed  the  accused  criminal. 

CRIMINALS   AT   LARGE 

Armed  robbery  is  only  one  of  many 
crimes  which  threaten  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  If  the  small  merchant 
is  fortimate  enough  to  escape  the  gun- 
man, he  may  still  be  the  victim  of  a  host 
of  offenses  classified  under  the  larceny- 
theft  category  by  the  FBI.  These  include 
day  or  night  burglary,  shoplifting,  auto 
theft,  pilferage,  and  similar  thefts  as  well 
as  losses  resulting  from  "con  games,"  for- 
gery, and  worthless  checks. 

According  to  FBI  statistics  larceny 
thefts — valued  at  $50  or  more — increased 
110  percent  from  1960  to  1967.  Shoplift- 
ing offenses  increased  112  percent  over 
the  same  period.  And  the  saddest  sta- 
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tlstlc  of  all     In   1967.  the  FBI  reported 
that  only  20  percent  of  burglary  crimes 
and  only  18  percent  of  larceny-theft  of- 
fenses   were   cleared    by    police     As    my 
colleagues  well  know,  a  crime  Is  "cleared" 
when  an  ofTender  is  Identified,  charged 
on  the  basis  of  "sufficient"  evidence,  and 
taken   into  custody.  The  arrest  of  one 
person  can  clear  several  crimes  or  con- 
versely, .several  persons  may  be  arrested 
in  clearing  one  crime.  Unfortunately,  we 
do   not   have  statistics  on   the  convic- 
tions of  those  apprehended,  nor  on  those 
offenders  who  have  been  released  by  the 
courts,   pending   trials,   but  the  point   I 
want  to  make  is  that  well  over  80  per- 
cent of  these  offenders  are  still  at  lars?e. 
And.  if  early  press  reports  are  correct, 
this  year  will  bring  new  crime  records  in 
all  of  the  categories  mentioned. 

HELP  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ne.s5  Committee  was  c:eatod  by  Senate 
Resolution  58.  agreed  to  on  February  JO, 
1950.  It  IS  specifically  authorized — 

To  study  and  .survey  bv  means  of  research 
axid  inv«»tlKatl()n  all  problems  or  American 
.saiaU  Uualness  enterprises  and  to  obtain  all 
.'acts  possible  m  relation  thereto  which  would 
not  only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which 
would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial 
legislation,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  from 
time  to  time  the  results  of  such  studies  and 
surveys 

The  90th  Congress  pa.s.sed  some  e.x- 
cellent legislation  which.  ;f  properly  im- 
plemented, should  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  criminal  activity  I  already  have 
mentioned  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  which  provides 
grants  to  .strengthen  State  and  local  law 
enforcement.  Also  the  Gun  Control  Law 
of  1968  will  have  beneficial  effects  in  re- 
ducing criminal  use  of  firearms.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  provices  insurance  for  victims  of 
urban  street  crimes,  and  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  of  1968  makes  loansharking 
a  Federal  itTense  punishable  by  up  to 
JO  years  in  prison 

But.  crime  has  many  facets  and  faces, 
and  all  of  them  arp  ugly  Our  comrmttee 
also  has  been  probing  what  might  be 
called  "the  silent  .steal'  —the  theft  and 
Pilfera^'e  of  cargo  and  merchandise  m 
traiisit  at  airp^jrts.  docks  and  freight  ter- 
minals. All  VM  often  these  thefts,  run- 
ning to  billions  of  dollars  each  year,  are 
not  reported  to  police  authorities,  but 
they  can  have  devastating  results  on  the 
small   shipper,   importer,   or  exporter. 

We  learned  there  are  nine  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmei:t  agencies 
with  jurisdiction  on  the  piers  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  Yet.  importers  tell  us  that 
theft  and  pilferage  of  imported  mer- 
chandise is  .-io  widespread  on  New  York 
docks  that  they  _»re  considering  using 
utiier  U  S.  ports-«f' entry  One  small  busi- 
nessman told  us: 

These  thefts  are  like  a  hold-up  cr  robbery 
of  a  store  or  retail  outlet  The  results  are 
Identical  and  often  more  tragic  Recently  my 
-■^mpany  had  one  entire  shipment  stolen 
.Tom  the  piers  Since  this  merchandise  had 
1. ready  been  sold,  we  not  only  lost  the  ship- 
ment, but  two  distributors  lost  faith  in  our 
abiUty  to  deliver  and  cancelled  their  con- 
tracts 
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ate  Small  Business  Committee  will  ex- 
amine It  carelully  and  will  offer  legis- 
lation aimed  at  providing  practical  solu- 
tions 

Mr  President,  over  the  years,  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  has  been 
the  watchdog  over  the  welfare  of  the 
small  businessman.  We  helped  to  create 
a  new  Federal  agency,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  whose  entire  mis- 
sion is  directed  toward  helping  the  In- 
dividual who  contributes  so  much  to  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  small  busi- 
nessman needs  our  help.  Increasingly  he 
IS  threatened  by  the  loss  of  his  lifelong 
investment  or  by  the  loss  of  life  Itself.  We 
owe  It  to  him— and  to  ourselves — to  halt 
the  malignant  spread  of  crime  in 
America. 

Few  of  us  will  forget  the  1967  crime 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Comimltee  when  several  busi- 
nes.smen,  fearing  reprisals,  agreed  to 
testify  only  if  allowed  to  wear  masks. 
They  were  afraid— Just  as  millions  of 
other  Americans  today  are  afraid.  And 
no  free  society,  no  just  society,  can  long 
endure  in  a  climate  of  fear. 


ORDER    OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  I  ask   unammous  consent  that   I 
may    be    permitted    to    proceed    for    25 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,   it  is  .so  ordered. 


The  problem   is  one   which   demands 
prompt  attention.  Accordingly,  the  Sen- 


HIGH    NOON"    FUR    THE    SCHOOLS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  former  US  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice— Story— remarked : 

Every  successive  generation  becomes  a 
living  memorial  of  our  public  schools,  and 
a  living  example  of  their  excellence.  Never, 
never,  may  this  glorious  institution  be  abiin- 
doned  or  betrayed  by  the  wealtness  of  its 
fnend.s,   or   the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  for 
friends  of  the  public  schools  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  those  who  would 
destroy  the  educational  system  in  this 
country 

Already.  New  Left  and  black  extremist 
activities  iiave  contributed  to  the  mush- 
rooming of  a  lawless  and  insurrectionary 
atmosphere  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity—an atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
to  increased  criminal  ix-havior  marked 
by  violence,  and  a  '-trowing  contempt  for 
lawful  authority,  all  of  which  spells  dan- 
ger to  our  national  welfare  and  security. 
The  front  runner  of  the  New  Left  is 
the  SDS — the  misnamed  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society 

The  SDS  of  today  was  established  in 
June  1962  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.  It  was  at 
a  founding  convention  there  that  a 
group  of  students  who  referred  to  them- 
selves as  "liberals  and  radicals  drafted 
the  "Port  Huron  Statement.  tJie  bible 
of  the  SDS  movement 

The  Port  Huron  statement  covers  a 
multitude  of  subjects  including  peace, 
poverty,  and  civil  rights,  and  its  chief 
architect  was  Thonia^s  Kmmett  Haydcn. 
Hayden  was  tlie  object  of  much  atten- 
tion, nationally  and  internationally,  in 


December  1965  and  January  1966,  when 
he  went  with  Communist  Partv  theore- 
tician Herbert  Aptheker  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  open  defiance  of  laws  which  pro- 
scribe travel  to  countries  designated  by 
the  Secretarj-  of  State  and  prohibiting 
misuse  of  a  U.S.  passport,  Aptheker  is 
the  father  of  Bettina  Aptheker,  a  self- 
admitted  Communist  who  has  been  ac- 
tive in  SDS  affairs  and  who  has  partic- 
ipated in  demonstrations  from  Wash- 
iniJton,  DC,  to  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety opposes  selective  service,  U,S  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  aca- 
demic and  administrative  practices  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  antl- 
"establishment"  in  general, 

SDS  speaks  of  "participatory  democ- 
racy" as  an  ideal  form  of  society,  but 
It  is  a  system  bordering  on  anarchy  and 
one  which  is  characterized  bv  opposi- 
tion to  established  authority. 

Tlie  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
SDS  carries  the  following  sentence  which 
constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  "partici- 
patory democracy."  SDS  fashion; 

It  meaning  SDSi  miUntalns  a  vision  of 
a  democratic  society,  where  at  all  levels  the 
people  have  control  of  the  decisions  which 
atlpct  them  and  the  resources  on  which  they 
are  dependent. 

In  other  words,  it  would  matter  little 
to  SDS  as  to  whether  an  individual  pos- 
sessed or  did  not  possess  either  the  edu- 
cation or  the  experience,  the  imperative 
facts  or  the  ability,  to  enable  him  to 
efficiently  participate  in  or  to  control  the 
decisions  that  aie  of  critical  importance 
to  the  policies  of  our  republican  form  of 
government— a  tjovernment  of  laws  and 
not  of  men. 

The  "participatory  democracy"  of 
which  SDS  speaks  has  been  seen  In  ac- 
tion on  campuses  all  across  .-Imerlca. 
where  SDS  members  have  fomented 
chaos  and  anarchy. 

The  "participatory  democracy"  of  SDS 
was  exemplified  at  its  national  conven- 
tion in  June  1965  at  Camp  Maplehurst 
Kewadin.  Mich.  From  the  beginiilng  to 
the  end  of  that  convention,  all  facilities 
at  the  convention  site  were  "coed,"  and 
over  J50  participants— regardless  of  sex 
or  color— shared  cabins  and  bathrooms 
The  facilities  were  filthy,  but  no  more  so 
than  were  many  of  the  barefooted, 
bearded,  imkempt  delegates. 

One  of  Detroit's  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity faculty  members,  who  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  convention,  advocated  that 
peace  could   be   promoted  by  chain-lns 
and  .sit-ms  on  some  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfares    It   was   al.so   suggested   that 
traffic  be  tied  up  in  Washington.  DC. 
through   an   emergency   crisis   prosram 
which  would  call  for  the  .stalliny  of  cars 
on  expressways  and  lic-ins  in  front  of 
fire   stations    and    police   stations    SDS 
members  were  also  asked  to  violate  the 
E.spionage  Act  of   1917.  as  well   as   the 
MllltaiT  Code  of  Justice  and  the  Smith 
Act   of    1940.   A    University   of   Chicago 
-iraduaie.  who  was  national  .secretary  of 
SDS.    advocated    that    members    enter 
American    militar>-    bases   to   distribute 
printed  matter  urging  .servicemen  to  de- 
sert and  avoid  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nain  confiict. 

J    Edgar   Hoover,   FBI   Director    de- 
scribed SDS  in  an  October  1966  issue  of 
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the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  as  "a 
militant  youth  group  which  receives  sup- 
port from  the  Communist  Party  and 
which  in  turn  supports  Communist  ob- 
jectives and  tactics." 

A  week  later,  the  official  SDS  news- 
paper, New  Left  Notes,  ran  an  article 
stating: 

Well,  for  once  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  right. 
There  are  some  commuiilBts  In  SDS.  Every 
regular  reader  of  "New  Left  Notes"  must  be 
fully  aware  of  that  fact,  and  he  must  also 
know  that  some  of  those  communists  have 
openly  admitted  their  membership  In  both 
organizations,  .  .  SDS  Is  an  open  organization 
which  welcomes  all  who  seek  for  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  otu:  day. 

Former  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  was  also  quoted  in  the  press 
on  October  17,  1965,  as  having  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  dis- 
covered "some  Communists  and  some 
persons  very  closely  associated  with  Com- 
munists" working  for  SDS. 

Among  those  Communists  who  have 
been  prominent  in  SDS  meetings  are 
Bettina  Aptheker  and  Carl  Bloice,  two 
members  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Commimist  Party,  U.S,A.,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  SDS  national  convention 
some  time  ago  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa.  These 
two  Communist  Party  officials  joined  in 
a  panel  which  discussed  the  subject 
"Working  With  Comihunists."  Another 
participant  on  the  panel  represented  the 
pro-Peking  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

Many  Communist  Party  members 
joined  in  the  SDS-organized  demonstra- 
tion which  occurred  during  the  highly 
publicized  April  17,  1965,  "March  on 
Washington."  to  protest  U.S.  action  in 
Vietnam. 

SDS  sponsored  the  appearance  of  Ed- 
ward Lamansky.  a  Communist  who  works 
for  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  January 
1966.  Lamansky  was  also  the  leader  of 
the  student  group  which  went  to  Cuba 
in  the  summer  of  1964. 

Among  those  highly  active  in  SDS  af- 
fairs has  been  Bruce  David  Dancis,  who 
was  elected  SDS  president  at  Cornell 
University  in  October  1966.  Dancis  was 
indicted  by  the  Auburn.  N.Y.,  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  April  1967  on  the  charge 
of  mutilating  his  selective  service  card 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons 
on  the  Cornell  campus. 

SDS  has  been  verj-  active  in  opposing 
military  conscription,  has  engaged  in 
campus  demonstrations  against  Dow 
Chemical  Co. — manufacturer  of  na- 
palm— job  applicant  interviewers,  and 
has  staged  fund-raising  drives  in  support 
of  medical  care  for  persons  injured  in  na- 
palm raids  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

SDS  members  have  insisted  also  that 
imiversity  administrations  not  cooperate 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  more  recently  named  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

The  SDS  has  been  involved  in  unrest 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  revolving 
aroimd  a  ban  on  disruptive  sit-in  demon- 
strations by  the  university  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  university  to  stop  compiling 
class  rankings  for  the  Selective  Service 
System's  assistance  in  determining  draft 
deferments. 

The  SDS  engaged  in  a  sit-in  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  Police  Department  following 


confiscation  of  an  obscene  motion  pic- 
ture by  the  police  which  was  shovra  on 
the  campus. 

The  SDS  has  been  prominent  in  cam- 
pus disorders  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  at  other  univer- 
sities throughout  the  land. 

An  SDS  leader  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Steve  Kindred,  expressed  this 
view: 

This  University  owes  quite  a  lot  of  repara- 
tions. This  whole  society  owes  quite  a  lot  of 
reparations.  With  what  the  University's  done, 
and  the  way^lfs  followed  In  the  footsteps  of 
the  other  major  Institutions  of  this  society. 
It  may  burn  some  day.  ('The  New  Left"— 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  op. 
clt.) 

Publications  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  contain  articles  and  ix)ems 
which  would  shock  the  ordinary  citizen — 
particularly  citizens  who  are  repulsed  by 
the  sight  of  four-letter  words. 

Favorite  targets  for  attack  in  SDS 
propaganda  publications  Include  the  mil- 
itary industrial  complex,  the  draft, 
pwverty,  and  discrimination. 

For  example,  the  January  20,  1967,  is- 
sue of  "New  Left  Notes"  contained  an 
announcement  which  read  as  follows: 

Make  draft  resistance  a  reality.  Keep  the 
national  office  InXormed  regarding  draft  re- 
sistance programs  and  activities  in  your  area. 
Submit  your  repwrte  and /or  requests  for  in- 
formation to:  Resist.  SDS,  1608  West  Madi- 
son, Chicago,  Illinois.  .  ,  ,  Watch  'New  Left 
Notes'  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  TOur 
local  resistance  agents.  Why  don't  you  or- 
ganize a  draft-resistors'  union? 

The  February  3,  1967,  issue  of  "New 
Left  Notes"  carried  an  article  which 
made  the  following  suggestion: 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  messing  up 
drait  boards.  Some  are  only  harassment 
techniques,  while  others  may  be  good  for 
organizing.  .  .  .  You  have  the  right  to  see 
the  file  your  draft  board  has  on  you  if  you 
make  an  appointment.  .  .  ,  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  from  absconding  with  all  or 
part  of  your  file,  or.  possibly  Inserting  new 
data.  .  .  .  Go  to  a  draft  board  and  register 
under  a  false  name  and  address.  Tlie  fun 
ensues  when  this  mythical  person  does  not 
respond  to  any  mail  and  fails  to  report  for  a 
physical  or  Induction.  Ultimately,  Federal 
agents  will  spend  much  time  attempting  to 
track  down  people  who  do  not  exist.  ...  It 
is  possible  to  fake  a  IV^-F  without  using  drugs 
to  wreck  yourself.  ...  At  the  physical  itself. 
you  could  keep  a  straight  pin  on  the  Inside 
of  your  shorts  and  prick  your  finger  lightly 
when  asked  for  a  urine  sample  so  that  a  drop 
of  blood  becomes  mixed  with  the  urine  which 
would  look  very  much  like  kidney  trouble.  .  .  . 
One  thing  which  is  very  important  to  remem- 
ber is  that  these  centers  are  rarely  on  Federal 
property,  in  which  case  orders  from  soldiers 
should  be  resisted  firmly  and  as  loudly  as 
possible 

The  author  of  the  above  quotes  appears 
to  be  Mark  Allen  Kleiman.  -vho  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  drug  user  and  who  has 
functioned  as  an  orpanizer  for  SDS. 

In  December  1966,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  SDS  adopted  a  very  strong  "anti- 
draft  resolution"  at  a  meeting  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.  The  resolution  stated,  in  part: 

SDS  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  conscription 
in  any  form.  .  .  ,  SDS  encourages  all  young 
men  to  resist  the  draft,  ,  .  .  SDS  members 
will  organize  unions  of  draft  resistors.  ,  .  . 
The  primary  task  of  SDS  is  that  of  building 
a  movement  for  social  change  In  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 


Among  other  targets  of  SDS  criticism 
and  abuse  is  America's  foreign  policy. 

According  to  the  so-called  Walker 
report,  which  was  authorized  for  re- 
lease on  December  1,  1968,  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  SDS  was  one  of 
the  groups  which  cooperated  In  one  way 
or  another  with  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  during  the  violent  confronta- 
tion of  demonstrators  and  police  in  the 
parks  and  streets  of  Chicago  during  the 
week  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1968. 

While  SDS  chose  not  to  be  officially 
identified  with  the  major  antiwar  dem- 
onstration planned  by  National  Mobili- 
zation at  Chicago,  it  opened  movement 
centers  and  its  main  objective  appeared 
to  be  the  recruitment  of  disillusioned 
McCarthy  supportej^s.  The  organization 
was  largely  committat  to-  the  organiza- 
tion of  university  campuses — especially 
at  Columbia. 

According  to  the  Walker  report: 
The  SDS  publication,  'New  Left  Notes." 
on  August  19  published  a  guide  to  the  con- 
vention, giving  addresses  of  five  movement 
centers  in  the  city,  and  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning stated:  "Hang  loose  and  maintain  con- 
tact mobility." 

All  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
growth  of  SDS  on  college  campuses 
would  do  well  to  ponder  quotes  from  po- 
sition papers  drafted  in  anticipation  of 
the  Lake  Villa  National  Conference  in 
northern  Illinois,  which  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  fusing  the  peace  move- 
ment with  support  for  black  liberation. 
Perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  delib- 
erate paper  was  one  jointly  prepared  by 
Tom  Hayden  and  Rennie  Davis, 

Tom  Hayden — to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  and  who  worked  on  the 
1951  simimer  project  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee — 
SNCC — in  Mississippi — went  to  Paris  in 
early  July  of  1968  "for  J  v.eeks^to  con- 
sult with  the  North  Vietnamese."  He 
was  reportedly  active  in  the  Columbia 
University  rebellion  in  the  .'-princ:  of  1968, 

Rennie  Davis,  like  Tom  Hayden,  was 
a  young  activist  who,  after  1  year  of 
graduate  study  at  Michigan,  went  in 
1965  to  New  York,  where  lie  worked  as 
a  community  organizer  for  SDS.  In  the 
summer  of  1967.  he  traveled  to  North 
Vietnam  aiid  joined  the  mobilization 
committee  upon  his  return. 

Davis  was  an  organizer  of  the  Resist- 
ance Inside  the  Army — RITA — and  he 
was  a  principal  participant  in  the  New 
Politics  Convention  in  Chicago  where  he 
gained  a  reputation  for  his  theory  of 
building  local  organizations  as  bases  for 
militant  political  action. 

Focusing  on  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention-related  activities,  the  paper 
suggested  that  decentralized  demonstra- 
tions would  be  combined  with  a  massive 
assembly  of  all  protest  groups  joining 
in  a  funeral  march  to  the  National  Am- 
phitheater if  President  Johnson  was  re- 
nominated— it  being  assumed  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Johnson  would  rim  for  renom- 
ination.  ^ 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
Davis-Hayden  paper: 
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3uch  a  march  could  be  led  by  retired  gen- 
erals admlrala  and  Vietnam  '.eterana  The 
funeral  procewlon  ought  be  organized  by 
conautaenclea  black*  followed  by  clergy  f..!- 
lowed  by  women  followed  by  farmers  «nd 
faculty  and  workers  and  resistors  and  so  un 
This  funeral  would  speak  for  those  who  say 
that  the  elections  represent  no  choice  and  n 
complete  breakdown  of  democracy 

We  must  be  arguing  that  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  limits  of  the  electoral  system 
Itself  are  what  we  opp<Mie  our  strategy 

Is  to  build  political  organizations  of  our  own 
rather  than  to  reform'  the  Democratic 
Party 

The  summer  would  be  capped  by  three 
days  of  sustained  irganlzed  protests  at  the 
DemocrHtlc  Natlcjna!  Convention  logging 
the  streets  of  Chicago  with  people  demand- 
ing peace,  jusUce  and  self  determlnaUon  for 
ail  people 

At  the  Lake  Villa  meetlnK.  there  was 
a  discussion  of  tactics  to  be  used  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  Bennie  Davis 
was  quoted  as  saying 

I  think  we  can  do  better  than  altempung 
to  prevent  the  ConvenUon  from  -aklng  place. 
as  some  have  suggested,  by  closing  down  Uie 
city  on  the  first  day  of  pre-Conventlon  activ- 
ity .  Xhe  delegates  should  be  allowed  to 
cuBie  te -Chicago,  so  long  as  they  give  tfielr 
suppt>rt  to  a  policy  of  ending  rat  ism  and  "he 
war  I  fHvor  letUng  the  delegates  meet  m  the 
International  Amphitheatre  ,ind  malclng  cir 
demands  and  the  actions  banning  those  de- 
.Tiands  escalate  in  mllltancv  as  'he  C'-nveri- 
Uon  proceeds 
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It  can  lead  to  a  cloalng  of  the  convention-  - 
or  a  shortening  of  lu  a^nda  for  security 
reasons 

The  chairman  of  National  Mobiliza- 
tion   IS    David    Delllnger.    whose    eflorls 
contributed    slgnlflcantly    to    mobilizing 
for  the  ma-sslve  antiwar  demonstration 
and  march  on  the  PentaKon  in  October 
1967    DellinKer   graduated    magna   cum 
laude  from  Yale  College  in  1936  and  was 
elected    to   Phi   Beta   Kappa    He   served 
two  \>nsim  terms  during  World  War  II 
for   refusing   to  serve   :n   the  Army    He 
has  visited  both  Hanoi  and  Cuba  at  least 
twice  and  he  organized  a  delegation  of 
41  members  which  met  with  North  Viet- 
namese and   National   Liberation   Front 
members  m   Biatlslava.  Czechoslovakia. 
m  September  1967    In  November  of  that 
year   he   was  one   of    the    14   war   crime 
tribunal  members  who  met  In  Denmark 
to     hear     charges,     against     American 
forces,  of  war  crimes  in  Vietnam 

After  the  1967  march  on  the  Pentagon. 
Dellingcr  wrote: 

We  wanted  .s<3methlriK  *llh  fur  more  teeth 
In  It  a  real  confrontation  instead  of  a  legiti- 
matized one  we  refused  to  negotiate 
•he  terms  of  the  civil  dl.sobedlence  or  direct 
ictlon  at  .111 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  weekend  was 
that  It  Is  Indeed  practical  to  forge  a  creative 
synthesis     of     Gandhi     and      guerrilla 
(Liberation  magazine.   November   1967) 


E.xcerpts  from  a  National  -VIobillzation 
key  posiuon  paper,  also  written  bv  Davis 
and  Hayden.  are  as  follows: 

We  must  continually  show  that  the  anti- 
war movement  is  increasing  m  .mllltanc-y  «ad 
numbers  We  can  show  the  establishment 
that  deeper  social  conflict  at  home  will  .-e- 
sult  from  the  Vietnam  crisis  We  can  accel- 
erate the  breakdown  of  confidence  :n  the 
government  and  military  by  stressing  that 
the  decisions  which  led  to  the  Vietnam  Aar 
were  rigged  In  the  same  whv  and  by  rjtie  same 
people  who  are  rigging  the  conventions  .ind 
elections  in   1968 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  in 
January  1968  sponsored  by  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild.  Tom  Hayden.  according 
to  minutes  supplied  by  an  informant. 
stated 

We  should  have  people  organized  to  fight 
the  police,  people  who  are  willing  to  ^et  ar- 
rested. No  question  that  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  arrests  My  thinking  Is  not  to  leave  the 
iniuativo  to  the  police  We  have  to  have 
Isolated  yet  coordinated  communications. 
We  don  t  want  to  get  Into  the  trap  of  vio- 
lence versus  paaelve  action 

The  foUowmg  quote  by  Tom  Hayden 
Is  taken  from  a  Ramparts  wall  poster 
dated  August  25.  1968 

Consider  the  dilemmas  facing  thuee  ad- 
ministering the  regroeaive  apparatus 
They  cannot  distinguish  straight"  radicals 
from  newspapermen  or  observers  from  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  They  cannot  dis- 
tinguish rumors  about  the  demonstrations 
from  the  real  thing. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  security 
system  turns  Into  Its  opposite.  e»;!lpslng  the 
democratic  image  and  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  'Xinvenuon  Itself 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicayo 

Tlie  threat  of  disorder,  like  all  fantasies  In 
the  establishment  mind,  can  create  total 
paranoia  at    a    minimum,    this    pr.«.es6 

will  further  erode  the  surface  Image  of 
pseudo-democratic   politics,    at   a   maximum. 


Dellintjer  is  the  editor  of  Uberatlon 
ma*;azine.  a  iiacittst  publication  Accord- 
iiu,'  to  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
Dellinger  ha.s  described  himself  as  a 
Communist,  although  not  of  the  Soviet 
variety   ' 

I  refer  to  Delluikier  becaase  he  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam— 
which  organized  the  demonstrations 
which  occurred  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention — and  because  Tom 
Hayden.  Rennie  Davis,  and  other  SDS 
leaders  played  a  prominent  part  therein 
with  him. 

I  have  referred  extensively  to  state- 
ments by  Hayden  and  Davis  because  I 
feel  that  those  statements — coming  from 
SDS  leaders— reveal  the  kind  of  seditious 
and  revolutionary  leadership  which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  SDS  movement  on  our 
college  campuses  and  which  now  threat- 
ens our  secondary  .schools  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Tom  Hayden  was  the 
chief  architect  of  the  'Port  Huron  State- 
ment, the  •bible  •  of  the  SDS  movement 
esubllshcd  in  Jime  1962  at  Port  Huron 
Mich. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  state- 
ments by  J  Edgar  Hoover.  SDS  members 
themselves,  and  others  which  will  throw- 
some  further  light  upon  the  character 
and  makeup  of  SDS  and  its  methods  and 
its  objectives. 

The  FBI  in  its  annual  report  released 
on  October  1.  1968.  stated: 

The  SDS  has  been  the  striking  arm  of 
student  rebellions,  such  as  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  Cltv  where  violence 
erupted,  including  the  kidnaping  of  aca- 
demic personnel,  the  seizure  of  buildings. 
cind   the  destruction  of  property 

According  to  the  FBI  report.  Mr  Gu5 
Hall.  General  Secretary.  Communist 
Party.  U  S.A  .  has  described  the  SDS  as 
one  of  the  groups  the  Communist  Party 


"has  going  for  us  "  The  FBI  report  goes 
on  to  state : 

Two  of  SDS'8  recenUy  eiect«d  national  of- 
ficers have  publicly  Identified  themselves  as 
communists  with  a  small  c"  to  signify  that 
while  they  are  communlsU.  they  are  a  brand 
different  from  the  so-called  ■  Old  I>eff '  Com- 
munist Party.  USA 

In  June.  1968.  the  SDS  held  Us  National 
ConvenUon  at  Michigan  Stale  University 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  The  mood  was  one  of 
mlliuncy.  referred  to  as  the  Columbia 
Spirit.  ■  meaning  the  aggressive  violence  of 
the  Columbia  University  riot  One  of  the 
workshops  dealt  with  sabotage  and  explosives. 
The  parUclpants  discussed  various  devices 
which  might  be  developed  for  use  against  Se- 
lective Service  raciluies  In  addition,  they 
discussed  Molotov  cocktails  fired  from  shot- 
puns  and  combustible  materials  and  b<3mb8 
which  might  be  directed  against  communica- 
tion and  plumbing  systems 

The  heroes  of  the  new  left — of  which 
SDS  is  the  core- are  Castro.  Che  Gue- 
vara. Mao  Tse-tung.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and 
others  of  the  guerrilla  type.  A  major  in- 
fluence in  their  writings  has  been  Marx- 
ism Karl  Marx  is  frequently  quoted,  and 
they  talk  much  about  the  concept  of 
alienation."  by  which  is  meant  their 
separation  from,  and  lack  of  allegiance 
to.  the  institutions  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety Tliese  institutions  include,  signif- 
icantly, our  educational  .system 
As  one  new  leftist  put  it : 
Prom  the  moment  he  enters  school,  the 
'tudent  Is  subjected  to  Innumerable  pro- 
cedures designed  to  humiliate  him  and 
remind  him  that  he  Is  worthless  and  that 
.idults  are  omnipotent 

One  SDS  leader  says: 

We  have  to  build  a  movement  out  of  peo- 
ple s  tuts,  out  of  their  so-far  Internalized 
rejection  of  American  society,  and  present 
pe<,>ple  with  a  revolutionary "  alternative  to 
the  .\merlcan  way  of  life. 

After  favorably  quoting  Karl  Marx,  an 
SDS  writer  makes  the  following  state- 
ment; 

It  Is  Important  that  we  begin  to  talk  In 
terms  of  five.  ten.  fifteen  years  because  that 
IS  the  time  and  energy  It  will  lake  to  build  a 
Revolutionary  movement  and  socialist  polit- 
ical party  able  to  take  power  In  America.  At 
this  point,  we  In  SDS  must  begin  to  write 
about  and  talk  about  socialist  theory,  so  that 
we  will  be  prepared  to  play  a  major  role  In 
developments,  creating  larger  numbers  of 
socialists,  and  developing  .socialist  con- 
sciousness In  all  Institutions  in  which  we 
organize. 

The  news  media  not  long  ago  quoted  a 
top  New  Leftist  as  saying: 

We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force 
in  an  urban  environment  .  .  We  are  actively 
organizing  sedition. 

The  New  Left  delights  in  desecrating 
the  American  flag,  mocking  American 
heroes,  and  disparaging  American  his- 
tory. Its  adherents  are  contemptuous  of 
public  speakers  whose  views  are  not  in 
accordance  with  theirs,  and  they  hiss 
and  boo  ofiBcials  of  our  Government  and 
show  scornful  disdain  for  the  opinions 
of  others  who  disagree  with  them.  They 
preach  tolerance  but  are  virulently  in- 
tolerant. They  preach  the  doctrine  that 
conditions  in  the  social  organization  are 
so  bad  as  to  make  destruction  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  independent  of  any 
constructive  program  or  possibility.  In 
this   spirit   of   nihilism,    the   New    Left 
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manifests  a  nauseating  air  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  hysterically  repu- 
diates the  older  generation — defined  as 
any  person  past  30,  and  this  age  mini- 
mum is  rapidly  decreasing. 

The  New  Left  movement  is  a  nebulous, 
undisciplined  conglomeration  of  students, 
faculty  members,  political  and  social 
malcontents,  extremists,  intellectuals, 
pseudolntellectuals,  intellectual  tramps, 
and  subversives.  The  anarchistic  SDS 
is  the  catalytic  agent,  although  its  mem- 
bership is  small  in  number,  and  during 
the  past  half-dozen  years  has  played  a 
major  part  in  organizing  demonstrations 
and  inciting  violence.  The  disgraceful 
and  obscene  behavior  of  SDS  members 
and  others  of  the  New  Left  has  served 
to  undermine  the  Nation's  confidence  in 
itself  and  in  its  goals. 

Black  extremist  groups  are  becoming 
better  organized  nationally  and  the  im- 
pact on  black  students  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  as  black  student 
militancy  and  racial  strife  in  the  schools 
continue  to  increase. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Cranston  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  testimony 
before  a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  23,  1968.  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society: 

The  new  left  student  movement  in  this 
country  .  .  is  many-sided.  It  Is  political 
theory,  sociology,  and  bitter  proteet.  It  Is 
linked  with  civil  rights,  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty, the  American  war  in  Vietnam.  It  in- 
volves students,  faculty  members,  writers, 
intellectuals,  beatniks,  most  of  them  being 
quite  young.  The  mood  of  this  movement, 
which  Is  best  typified  by  its  primary  spokes- 
man, the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
is  a  mood  of  disillusionment,  pessimism,  and 
alienation  At  the  center  of  the  movement 
Is  an  almost  passionate  deelre  to  destroy,  to 
annihilate,  to  tear  down.  If  anything  definite 
can  be  said  about  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  It  Is  that  It  can  be  called 
anarchistic. 

In  late  June  1967.  the- Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  held  Its  national  convention 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan.  In  continuance  of  past 
programs,  the  organization  continued  dem- 
onstrations against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam, 
radicalizing  the  student  power  movement  by 
connecting  it  with  radical  off-campus  Issues, 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  the  students. 

The  New  Left  identifies  itself  with  the 
problems  of  American  society,  such  as  civil 
rights,  poverty,  disease,  and  slums.  With  Its 
anarchistic  bent,  however.  It  refuses  to  co- 
operate sincerely  with  other  groups  inter- 
ested In  eradicating  these  same  problems,  and 
despite  the  new  leftists  protestations  of  sin- 
cerity, he  is  not  legitimately  interested  In 
bringing  about  a  better  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  dedicated— in  his  bizarre  and  un- 
predictable ways — to  cut  the  taproots  of 
American  society. 

The  New  Left  should  not  be  arbitrarUy 
equated  with  the  traditional  old-line  left. 
Although  they  become  prey  to  the  superior 
organizational  ability  and  talents  of  the  old- 
line  subversive  organizations,  such  as  the 
Communist  Party-U.S.A..  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  and  the  like,  to  simply  iden- 
tify them  as  Moscow  or  Peking  Communists 
would  be  missing  the  point.  To  put  It  bluntly, 
they  are  a  new  type  of  subversive  and  their 
danger  Is  great.  In  a  population  which  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  youthful,  the  New 
Left  can  be  expected  to  And  wider  fields  of 
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endeavor  and  to  try  to  do  all  that  It  can 
to  Infect  the  rising  generation  with  its  antl- 
Amerlcan  prattle. 

An  interesting  article  on  SDS  was  writ- 
ten by  Ernest  Dunbar,  Look  senior  edi- 
tor, and  appeared  in  Look  on  October  1. 
1968.  The  article,  entitled  "Vanguard  of 
the  Campus  Revolt,"  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Idealists,  visionaries  and  truncheon- 
scarred  campus  guerrillas  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  have  shaken  the  Amer- 
ican university  to  its  roots.  But  Columbia 
was  only  the  first  wave  of  an  SDS  campaign 
aimed  at  far  more  than  the  colleges. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that: 
SDS's  ranks  contain  activists  of  all  political 
varieties:  Marxists,  anarchists.  Socialists. 
Democrats,  Communists  (pro-Moscow.  pro- 
Peking.  pro-Castro  and  lower-case  "c"  va- 
rieties) as  well  as  the  alienated  apolitical 
types  and  hippie  exotics. 

The  article  points  out  that  while  pur- 
suing the  strategy  of  confrontation  on 
the  American  university  scene — where 
administrators  have  been  imprisoned, 
buildings  have  been  barricaded,  clerical 
help  has  been  harassed,  classes  have 
been  disrupted,  university  switchboards 
have  been  tied  up,  expensive  equipment 
has  been  destroyed,  and  speakers  have 
been  heckled— the  SDS  does  not  intend 
to  limit  its  goals  to  college  campuses. 

The  article  states : 

SDS,  has  already  turned  on  what  It  hopes 
will  be  an  energetic  drive  to  radicalize  U.S. 
servicemen,  factory  workers,  high  school  stu- 
dents and  people  In  professions. 

The  eminently  alarming  sentence  in 
the  article  is  the  following  one: 

While  college  students  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  convert  time-clock  punchers  to  their  revo- 
lutionary doctrines,  SDS  Is  winning  numer- 
ous converts  in  its  high  school  campaign 

The  SDS  laid  plans  in  Colorado  last 
October  for  subverting  our  high  school 
youngsters,  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
organize  in  the  high  schools  to  move  stu- 
dents to  overthrow  the  system  by  the 
process  of  confrontation.  In  a  recent 
colimin  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A 
Goldsmith,  entitled  "SDS  Aims  at  High 
Schools,"  the  adopted  resolution  was 
quoted  as  having  contained  the  following 
principal  passages : 

One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
American  educational  industry  is  the  high 
school.  This  public  Institution  affects  the 
lives  of  30  million  Americans.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  high  school  is  repressive,  non- 
productive and  Inhuman.  Instead  of  edu- 
cating young  people,  the  high  school  attempts 
to  press  upon  them  the  bankrupt  values  of  a 
decaying  society. 

We  feel  that  high  schools  and  the  society 
which  spawns  need  drastic  change.  Knowing 
that  the  school  cannot  change  to  the  extent 
we  want  unless  we  change  the  system  which 
uses  It,  we  will  organize  in  the  high  schools 
to  move  students  to  overthrow  that  system 
by  confronting  the  Issues  that  directly  affect 
them. 


Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  blue- 
print for  destruction  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can educational  system. 

The  blueprint  calls  for  confrontations 
in  the  high  schools  of  America — confron- 
tations designed  to  provoke  disorder, 
tmdermine  the  peace  and  safety  of  stu- 
dents, intimidate  faculties,  destroy  dis- 


cipline, and  bring  the  educational  com- 
munity under  the  control  of  those  who 
would  use  it  as  a  means  to  revolutionize 
American  society  according  to  Marxist 
precepts. 

SDS  could  become  a  menace  in  West 
Virginia,  but  our  college  campuses  have 
thus  far  been  spared,  generally  speaking, 
of  incidents  involving  rebellion  and 
anarchy,  one  notable  exception  being 
the  unrest  which  has  plagued  Bluefleld 
State  College  for  several  months— unrest 
that  was  marked  by  bombings,  intimida- 
tion, and  other  varieties  of  confrontation 
techniques.  The  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Unversity,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  recently  vetoed  SDS'  effort  to 
gain  formal  recognition  at  that  institu- 
tion, which  is  to  his  great  credit.  The 
organization  is  presently  trying  to  make 
inroads  at  Marshall  University  in  s  uth- 
ern  West  Virginia. 

The  SDS  could  better  be  called  "Stu- 
dents to  Destroy  Society,"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  self-styled  revolution- 
aries will  try  to  do  if  they  are  able  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  West  Virginia  universities 
and  colleges.  Our  public  high  schools  will 
be  next  on  the  list,  and  there  already 
are  symptoms  indicating  that  militants 
from  Marshall  University  are  working 
through  contacts  with  some  of  the  high 
school  students  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  maintain  that 
all  of  the  persons,  students  or  otherwise, 
who  are  associated  with  the  relatively 
unstructured  SDS — so  imstructured  that 
it  might  be  thought  of  as  a  nonorganiza- 
tion  rather  than  an  organization— are 
Communists  or  Socialists.  As  in  all  gener- 
ations of  past  history,  one  can  expect  to 
see  some  unrest  among  students  and  one 
can  also  expect  to  find  dissenters.  But 
the  New  Left  goes  far  beyond  this.  Al- 
though some  of  the  .students  who  par- 
ticipate in  SDS  activities  may  simply  be 
misguided  but  well-intentioned  young- 
sters. I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
these  would  constitute  the  exce-)tion 
rather  than  the  rule.  Certainly,  the  main 
core  of  the  Students  for  a  bemoc ratic 
Society  is  composed  of  those  fcr  v.  hom 
the  tactic  is  confrontation  and  the  aim 
is  disruption.  Many  of  these  are  pure 
revolutionaries  and.  as  far  as  thev  are 
concerned.  SDS  spells  "Trouble"  in 
boxcar  letters  for  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  of  our  coimtry. 

Under  the  guise  of  academic  freedom, 
these  arrogant,  hard-core  militants  are 
determined  to  destroy  our  educational 
system,  as  it  presently  exists,  and  finally 
our  Government  itself.  Under  the  sruise 
of  freedom  of  speech,  they  profess  to 
seek  a  dialog,  when  actually  they  are 
contemptuous  of  anyone  whose  opinions 
differ  from  theirs,  and  they  do  not  want 
anyone  to  be  heard  whose  ideas  do  not 
conform  with  theirs.  They  seek  a  con- 
frontation with  established  authority  to 
provoke  disorder,  and,  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  said: 

Their  cries  for  revolution  and  their  advo- 
cacy of  guerrilla  warfare  evolve  out  of  a 
pathological  hatred  for  our  way  of  life  and 
a  determination  to  destroy  It.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
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miti^d  to  proceed  for  an  addlUonal   10 

minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  (if  West  Virs<mia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. Dr  S  I  Hayalcawa.  acting  presi- 
dent of  strife-ridden  San  Francisco  State 
College — and  a  major  target  of  today's 
student  rebel.s — had  this  to  say  during  an 
interview  with  staff  members  of  U  3 
Nens  ii  World  Report 

The   radical    i?roup  always   uses   the 

slogans  of  racK-il  Injustice"  or  •'free  speech" 
or  "peace  in  Vietnam  ■—all  the  "liberal" 
shibboleths  to  whl.^h  many  people  respond, 
or  at  leaat  are  unwi;ilng[  to   jpp<i«e 

In  answer  to  the  question,  '.^re  these  'he 
same  students  who  so  often  say  that  "hey 
are  speaking  from  conscience'  and  In  the 
name  of  moraljty'?",  Dr  Hayakawii  re- 
sponded "Yes.  and  this  claim  la  so  hypo- 
critical It  makes  you  want  to  throw  up  " 

Mr  Prp.sident.  In  the  Wa.shmgton  Post 
of    February    18.     1969.    Drew    Pearson 

wrote; 

My  conclMslons  from  having  visited  many 
campuses- is  that  it  is  time  for  University 
aiUhorlUea  to  realize  that  thev  must  provide 
education  fur  the  majority  not  submit  to 
disruption  by  the  minority  Otherwise,  edu- 
cation in  their  strike-torn  colleges  wilt  grad- 
ually er-xle  The  easiest  wav  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption Is  to  get  back  to  previous  disciplinary 
rules  and  expel  violators  Immediately 

Today  In  con-.rast  with  the  past,  striking 
students  have  been  mollycoddled,  given  sec- 
ond and  third  chances  and  then  allowed  to 
remain  In  school  All  of  this  puts  a  premium 
on  violence 

This  Is  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  t<:)  get  an  education, 
also  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  who  put  up  the 
money  for  education  and  to  fhe  alumnt  who 
help  to  flnanoe  private  colleges 

I  couJd  not  agree  more  with  what  Mr 
Pearson  said 

Washington  Evening  Star  columnist 
James  J  Kilpatnck  recently  had  this 
to  say  about  appeasement  of  militants 
on  college  campuses : 

The  campus  of  a  college  or  university  is 
like  anv  Jther  Community  In  the  presence 
ol  viulencp  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
resideir.^  :he  students  who  want  to  learn, 
the  teachers  who  want  to  teach—  have  to  be 
defended  at  anv  cost  These  come  first  .\ny 
compromise  with  this  principle  is  an  invi- 
tation to  anarchy 

I  concur  with  Mr  Kilpatnck 
Mr  President,  it  would  be  a  .serious 
mistake  for  educators,  public  officials, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  parents  to 
Ignore  or  dismiss  lU?htly  the  actions  of 
black  militants  and  SDS  revolutionaries 
who  threaten  to  uke  over  the  colleges 
and  high  .schools.  To  allow  them  to  do  so 
would  be  to  allow  them  to  undermine  and 
destroy  our  educational  system,  which 
constitutes  the  basic  foundatioii  pillar 
upon  which  our  free  and  open  society 
rests. 

The  action  that  has  been  taken  thus 
far  to  stem  the  rebellion  has  been  too 
little  and  almost  too  late  Concerted  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  concerned  Ameri- 
cans IS  needed^to  save  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  point  that  needs 
emphasizing.  The  troublemiikers.  despite 
their  widespread  activities,  form  onlv  a 
minority     The    vast    majority    of    stu- 


dents— and  the  vast  majority  of  par- 
ents, and  teachers,  and  school  admin- 
istrators— still  b«*lie\e  in  Amenca.  Most 
students  still  want  an  education 

This  majority  should  rule  But  what 
we  liave  been  witnessing  on  campus 
after  campus  is  minority  rule-or-ruln— 
often  staged  under  the  pret.ext  of  at- 
tempting to  force  a  .school  administra- 
tion to  offer  a  so-called  black  studies 
program.  If  law-abldinu  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  do  not  .sewn  take  a  strong 
and  determined  .-tand  agam.st  this  .-.mail 
but  militant  ,ind  lebellioiis  minor.ty.  tPte 
academic  community — and  a  lawful  and 
orderly  society  will  have  been  damaged 
beyond  repair 

It  IS  time.  Mr  President,  to  end  the 
violence.  It  is  time  to  recognize  the  .sabo- 
teurs for  what  they  are.  It  is  time  to 
end  minority   loile-by-force. 

To  continue  to  countenance  what  has 
been  going  on  is  unfair  to  the  students 
who  want  an  education,  unfair  to  par- 
ents who  sacrifice  to  keep  their  sons  and 
daughters  m  college,  unfair  to  taxpayers 
who  help  .supixirt  institutions- of  higher 
learning — unfair,  in  short,  to  the  major- 
ity in  America 

The  spineless  resixinse.  the  overtolera- 
tion.  that  has  provlde<l  the  climate  in 
which  SDS  and  black  militants  have 
flourished  has  got  to  be  replaced  with 
di.sclpline  stern  enough  to  protoct  tlje 
rights  of   the  majority 

I  am  not  advocating  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  be  turned  into  authori- 
tarian educational  enclaves.  But  we  will 
have  no  educational  institutions  left  if 
the  institutions  themselves  do  not  take 
steps  strong  enough  to  pre.serve  their 
physical  and  educational  integrity 

Applications  at  Columbia  University 
for  it^  last  freshman  class  were  down 
'21  percent  following  the  destructive 
rioting. 

As  Mr  Drew  Pearson  stated,  in  his 
column  to  which  I  have  alluded: 

.Any  business  Arm  that  losea  21  per  cent 
of  Its  customers  in  one  year  Is  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  business  ' 

What  is  needed.  I  think,  is  the  ap- 
proach taken  at  Notre  Dame,  where  those 
who  thn^ten  the  university's  existence 
will  be  given,  in  the  words  of  Its  realistic 
and  tough-minded  president,  the  Rever- 
end Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  "15  minutes" 
to  think  it  over  before  they  face  discipli- 
nary action 

High  school  pnncipals  .should  be  en- 
couraged to  enforce  discipline,  and  expel 
militant,  insolent  students  who  disrupt 
classes  and  disturb  the  [x-acc  and  de- 
corum of  tlie  school  through  disobedi- 
ence, loud  and  obscene  language,  and 
belligerent  conduct  Tliese  militants 
know  belter  but  they  have  no  respect  for 
order  and  decorum,  and  they  have 
formed  the  impression  that  no  restraints 
or  penalties  will  be  applied. 

But  the  high  .school  principals  cannot 
apply  effective  sanctions  unless  they  are 
assured  of  the  full  backing  of  the  school 
boards,  the  public,  and  the  press  Re- 
cently, in  talking  with  a  high  school 
principal  in  West  Virginia,  I  was  told 
that  if  he  attempted  ta  discipline  or  ex- 
pel a  Negro  student  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, a  delegation  from  the  local  NAACP 


would  be  in  the  office  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  the  next  morn- 
ing, or  would  meet  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  its  next  meeting  urging  that 
action  be  taken  to  reinstate  the  student 
and  to  discipline  the  school  head.  A 
.school  principal  cannot  long  stand 
against  this  kind  of  pressure  unless  he 
feels  he  has  the  backing  of  his  superiors 
and  the  public. 

It  is  time  for  parents,  and  alumni,  and 
boards  of  education,  and  boards  of  re- 
gents, and  State  officials,  and  church  of- 
ficials, and  .serious-minded  students,  and 
elected  public  officials  at  ever>-  level  of 
our  Government,  and  the  majority  of 
.\mericans  who  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  education  to  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture to  rise  up  as  one  and  demand  that 
thase  who  defy  and  disnipt  and  destroy 
be  promptly  expelled  from  the  colleges 
and  from  the  high  .schools  and  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct  and  for  destruc- 
tion of  property  where  this  has  occurred. 
No  one  forces  the  average  student  to 
go  to  a  particular  college.  IV^ollows  that 
if  he  goes  he  should  be  expebted  to  abide 
by  the  college's  rules  and  regulations.  To 
jjermit  anything  else  is  to  court  chaos. 
There  has  been  too  much  permissive- 
ness already  If  there  had  been  a  crack- 
down on  participating  students  and 
faculty  members  at  the  beginning,  the 
country  would  not  have  experienced  the 
rash  of  rebellions  that  have  occurred. 

A  school  IS  a  society  in  microcosm.  Just 
as  a  .society  cannot  long  continue  to  ex- 
ist without  the  rule  of  law,  so  a  school, 
a  college,  or  a  university  cannot  long 
continue  to  exist  without  the  rule  of 
law. 

Tlie  SDS.  Mr  President,  is  the  veritable 
antithesis  of  a  lawful,  and  orderly,  and 
democratic  .society. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  iDut  into  the 
schools  will,  in  a  generation,  dominate 
the  Nation  and  be  a  controlling  force  in 
the  lives  of  our  people.  If  ours  is  to  re- 
main a  republican  form  of  government. 
if  ours  is  to  continue  to  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men, 
we  must  protect  our  public  school  .sys- 
tem as  well  as  our  higher  educational 
system  against  those  who  would  destroy 
both  and.  in  .so  doing,  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  future  generations. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  .said: 
The  true  test  of  civilization  is.  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops: 
no.  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  man  our 
country  turns  out  largely  depends  upon 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  the  .system 
in  which  he  acquires  an  education.  If 
that  system  is  destroyed.  America  will 
turn  out  a  different  kind  of  man.  And 
the  eclipse  of  our  American  civilization — 
the  Kreate.st  in  all  history— will  have 
become  complete. 

As  the  foundation  is  tmdermined.  the 
structure  is  weakened:  when  it  is  de- 
stroyed, the  fabric  must  fall. 

Ml  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  various  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  alluded 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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IProm  the  Welrton  (W.  Va.)   Dally  Times, 
Dec.  23,  1968) 
SDS  Aims  at  High  Schools 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A. 
Goldsmith) 
Washington.— The  sinister  scheme  of  the 
aggressive     revolutionary     Students     for     a 
Democratic  Society  to  extend  its  notorious 
rioting,  violence  and  lawlessness  on  college 
campuses  to  high  schools  Is  making  headway 
SDS  organizing  of  this  kind  is  making  in- 
roads In  high  schools  In  New  York.  Chicago 
St.  Louis.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and 
the  heavily  populated  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs    of    Washington,    D.C.    The    latter 
largely  white  and  affluent  areas  appear  to  be 
particular  targets  In  the  far-flung  SDS  plot 
to   "activate-   and    "radicalize"  high   school 
students  .so  they  will  be  ready  for  "extremist 
agitation"  when  they  reach  college. 

This  nationwide  drive  to  suborn  high 
school  students  was  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  SDS'  National  Council  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Colo.,  in  October. 

It  was  decided  to  employ  a  special  "coordi- 
nator" to  direct  this  campaign.  He  has  still 
not  been  selected. 

College  and  non-student  SDS  chapters 
were  Instructed  to  actively  cooperate  In 
infiltrating  high  schools  and  organizing  of 
>>tudents.  They  were  urged  to  take  the  lead 
in  launching  underground  newspapers,  con- 
ducting so-called  "workshops"  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  anti-draft  propaganda,  and 
.staging  demonstraUons  on  civil  rights  and 
other  headline  Issues. 

After  much  discussion  and  wrangling,  the 
SDS  Council  adopted  a  resolution  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  highlights: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  divisions  of 
the  American  educational  Industry  Is  the 
high  school.  This  public  Institution  affects 
the  lives  of  30  million  Americans.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  high  school  is  repressive 
non-productive  and  inhuman.  Instead  of 
educitlng  young  people,  the  high  school  at- 
tempts to  press  upon  them  the  bankrupt 
values  of  a  decaying  society. 

"We  feel  that  high  schools  and  the  society 
which  spawns  need  drastic  change.  Knowing 
that  the  school  cannot  change  to  the  extent 
we  want  unless  we  change  the  system  which 
uses  It,  we  will  organize  In  the  high  schools  to 
move  students  to  overthrow  that  system  by 
confronting  the  Issues  that  directly  affect 
them." 

Basically,  these  are  the  same  tenets  and 
tactics  that  underlie  SDS  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, lawlessness  and  disruption  on  college 
campuses.  Now.  SDS  Is  undertaking  to  apply 
them  to  high  schools. 

HOW  THEY'RE  DOING  IT 

In  Chicago,  a  high  school  organizing  "con- 
ference" was  held  In  the  University  of  Il- 
linois Circle  Campus  with  around  150  attend- 
ing—most of  them  local  high  school  students. 
The  stellar  attraction  was  Mark  Rudd, 
Columbia  University  SDS  leader,  who  deliv- 
ered a  harangue  and  then  conducted  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  after  which  a  movie 
was  shown  of  the  Columbia  rioting  and  vio- 
lence In  which  Rudd  played  a  prominent  role. 
This  propaganda  movie  Is  a  key  feature  of 
SDS  proselyting. 

In  St.  Louis  a  college  SDS  organizer  Is  di- 
recting a  group  of  high  school  students  In 
publishing  an  underground  paper — that  has 
incurred  the  wrath  of  school  authorities  for 
Indecency  and  defamation.  Also  being  cir- 
culated there  and  In  other  cities  Is  an  In- 
creasing volume  of  SDS  literature  aimed 
particularly  at  high  school  students. 

An  article  titled  "High  School  Reform: 
Toward  A  Student  Movement"  by  Mark  Kiel- 
man.  Identified  as  a  California  high  school 
student;  and  a  small  leaflet  titled  "An  Intro- 
duction: SDS.  Our  Struggle  Is  Just  Com- 
mencing." This  is  unsigned.  With  this  leaf- 
let is  a  copy  of  a  mimeographed  piece  caption 


"Freedom  School,  An  Experimental  School  for 
High  School  Students." 

This  so-called  Freedom  School  allegedly 
was  held  In  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  last  summer 
under  the  auspices  of  SDS  for  the  purpose  of 
training  high  school  student  organizers. 

Jonathan  Lerner,  20-year-old  Antloch  Col- 
lege dropout,  who  attended  the  Boulder.  Colo., 
conference  last  October,  Is  In  the  forefront  of 
SDS  high  school  organizing  in  the  capital's 
Maryland  suburbs.  He  boastfully  claims  that 
from  25  to  30  high  schools  In  that  area  are 
"SDS  Involved" — whatever   that  means! 

"Most  of  our  kids  are  white,  middle-class 
and  suburban,"  he  proclaims  suavely.  "They 
run  the  gamut  from  McCarthyltes  to  the 
New  left.  They  are  definitely  not  moderates. 
The  kids  get  In  touch  with  us.  Thev  come 
to  us  in  various  ways,  through  word  of'mouth 
and  by  direct  contact.  We  are  now  averaging 
several  letters  and  several  or  more  telephone 
calls  a  day." 

Lerner  admitted  that  in  most  high  schools 
SDS  operates  under  a  different  designation. 
'|Klds  are  afraid  of  that  name."  he  conceded. 
"It's  got  a  bad  connotation  so  they  are  leery 
of  It.  But  we're  able  to  take  care  of  that  in 
various  ways." 

One  way  that  he  carefully  did  not  men- 
tion was  trickery  and  deception— inveigling 
high  school  students  to  attend  an  innocent- 
sounding  conference  that  apparently  was 
being  conducted  by  highly  reputable  Amer- 
ican University. 

Actually,  the  university  had  nothing  :o  do 
with  the  affair.  As  disclosed  by  this  column, 
the  so-called  conference  was  an  out-and-out 
SDS  propaganda  scheme.  The  leaflet  adver- 
Uslng  It  listed  a  telephone  number  that  was 
a  complete  give-away.  This  number  was  that 
of  the  SDS  regional  office. 

Further,  the  site  of  the  conference — the 
Kay  Spiritual  Life  Center— is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Reverend  Cliarles  Rother.  Metho- 
dist, who  is  a  militant  "peacenik."  civil  rights 
activist  and  long  prominent  in  SDS-.spon- 
sored  demonstrations  and  other  activities. 


IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION 

Lerner's  counterpart  In  Virginia  is  Larry 
Yates.  18-year-old  University  of  Michigan 
dropout,  who  claims  to  be  the  top  SDS  orga- 
nizer in  Northern  Virginia.  He  is  currently 
concentrating  on  densely  populous  Fairfax 
County  where  he  went  to  high  school  and 
personally  knows  niany  students. 

"The  main  thing  in  this  kind  of  organiz- 
ing he  says  knowingly,  "is  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  at  someone's  house.  It's  important 
to  gather  and  to  Tap'  (expression  for  chew- 
ing the  rag).  Lots  of  these  meetings  are  a 
waste  of  time,  but  it  keeps  the  kids  together 
so  that  they  will  identify  with  each  other. 
"It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  kids  have  a  nega- 
tive atUtude  towards  SDS.  They  have  read 
and  heard  too  many  wrong  things  about  It. 
But  they  are  slowly  getting  over  that  and 
getting  turned  on.  We're  making  progress. 
The  kids  know  we're  around." 

One  way  of  letting  them  know  is  under- 
ground (free  press)  papers.  According  to 
Yates,  Ave  Fairfax  County  high  schools  pub- 
Ush  such  papers.  "The  SDS  supplied  the 
press,"  relates  Yates,  "so  it  didn't  cost  much. 
The  kids  sold   the  copies  and  broke   even." 

[FYom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb    18 
1969) 
It's  Time  fob  Crackdown  at  Colleges 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Clarksville,      Tenn.— During      the      past 
twelve  months,  this  writer  has  visited  ap- 
proximately   50    college    campuses,    ranging 
from  the  University  of  Warsaw  in  Commu- 
nist Poland  and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  to  the 
University    of    Montana,    the    University    of 
Pennsylvania,     the    University    of    Florida 
Washington  State,  MIT.  Stout  State  College 
In  Wisconsin  and  Austin  Peay  State  College 
here  in  Tennessee.  It  has  been  a  cross-sec- 


tion of  colleges,  large  and  small,  and  at  all 
of  the  American  institutions  I  iiave  ad- 
dressed student  assemblies  and  conducted 
student  forums. 

From  thU  experience  I  believe  I  can  ac- 
curately report  that  American  students  gen- 
erally are  alert,  dedicated  and  far  ahead  of 
previous  generations  in  their  desire  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
Interested  primarily  in  becoming  "engineers, 
businessmen  or  Insurance  salesmen  as  was 
my  generation  In  college.  The  majority  want 
to  devote  at  least  part  of  their  lives  to  help- 
ing their  fellow  men.  They  are  Interested  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  Vista  or  going  into  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  top  graduates  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  were  Immediately 
gobbled  up  by  the  top  Wall  Street  law  hrm^ 
That  day  is  over.  These  graduates  and  others 
from  the  best  law  schools  are  now  more  in- 
terested in  spending  some  time  in  Govern- 
ment or  other  productive  community  work. 
If  they  do  sign  up  with  big  New  York  law 
Arms,  many  specify  that  they  must  have 
time  off  to  handle  indigent  clients  or  other 
community  work. 

MINORITY    RLTLE 

In  contrast,  there  is  a  minority  in  many 
colleges,  led  by  Negroes,  which  "seems  de- 
termined to  disrupt  education  altogether.  It 
has  done  so  by  reversing  the  American  sys- 
tem of  majority  rule  for  a  system  of  mlno'itv 
rule. 

It  has  done  this.  nioreiA-er.  by  u.slng  a 
technique  outlawed  l)v  .'Irncrl-an  law  and 
tradition --violence. 

Minority  rule  by  force  and  violence  has 
almost  paralyzed  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, killed  one  college  president.  Dr.  Court- 
ney Smith  of  Swarthmore.  nnd  disrupted 
some  of  the  most  liberal  Institutions  in 
.America  such  as  Brandels.  a  Jewish  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Chicago  under  lib- 
eral President  Edward  I^evl.  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  long  proud  of  its  liberal 
LafoUette  tradition.  All  have  tried  hard  for 
several  years  to  enlist  more  qualified  Negro 
students,  yet  this  is  one  of  the  demands 
of  the  Negro  minority. 

In  each  of  the  above  institutions  there 
has  been  a  small  minority  of  students  which 
has  used  violence  to  sabotage  education  for 
the  majority.  In  Swarthmore  forty  black 
students  locked  themselves  Into  the'  admis- 
sion office  and  disrupted  education  for  a 
thousand  others  At  Brandels  the  ratio  was 
about  the  same.  At  Chicago,  400  students 
tried  to  force  their  demands  on  the  9.000- 
student  University  by  occupying  the  admin- 
istration building.  At  ColumiDla.  a  University 
where  I  once  taught,  about  400  students  tied 
up  an  institution  of  30.000  also  bv  occupy- 
ing the  administration  building  where  they 
rifled  the  private  papers  of  President  Gray- 
son Kirk. 

TOUGHNESS    JUSTIFIED 

My  conclusions  from  having  visited  many 
campuses  Is  that  it  Is  time  for  University 
authorities  to  realize  that  thev  must  provide 
education  for  the  majority,  not  submit  to 
disruption  by  the  minority.  Otherwise,  edu- 
cation in  their  strike-torn  "colleees  will  grad- 
ually erode.  The  easiest  way  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption Is  to  get  back  to  previous  discipli- 
nary rules  and  expel  violators  Immediately. 

Today,  in  contrast  with  the  past,  striking 
students  have  been  mollycoddled,  given  sec- 
ond and  third  chances  and  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  school.  All  of  this  puts  a  premium 
on  violence 

This  is  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  .stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  get  an  education: 
also  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  who  put  up  the 
money  for  education  and  to  the  alumni  who 
help  to  finance  private  colleges. 

In  San  Francls'-o  State,  only  350  teachers 
out  of  a  total  of  1100  belong  to  Local  1352  of 
the  American   Federation  of   Teachers    And 
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of  the««  3S0,  only  200  wanted  -.o  strike  Yet 
thla  minority  threw  the  entire  campus  Into 
turmoil  and  got  the  backing  of  the  San 
Pranclaco  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council  Thla  la 
something  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany 
would  hardly  sanction  — tf  he  knew  the  facta. 

What  minority  faculty  members  have  got 
to  realize  is  that  alumni  can  strike,  too  So 
can  majority  students  Applicants  at  Colum- 
bia's laat  freshman  class  were  down  21  per 
cent.  In  contrast  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  which 
had  no  riots  and  whose  freshmen  applica- 
tions are  up  10  to  15  per  cent  Students  don't 
want  to  enroll  at  a  university  that  may  be 
riot-torn 

Any  business  flrm  that  loses  21  percent  of 
its  customers  in  one  year  is  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  business  Columbia  can  weather 
the  slump  But  It  has  been  given  a  stiff  re- 
minder that  the  majority  of  students  go  to 
college  to  study,  not  to  demonstrate 

More  serious  may  be  a  Columbia  alumni 
boycott  m  fund-glTing  This  is  neither  orga- 
nized nor  advertised,  but  it  is  a  fact  If  it 
spreads  to  other  riot-torn  campuses,  It  could 
be  the  most  serious  boycott  of  all 

I  Prom  the  Wheeling  iW   Va  i  News- Register. 

Feb    21.   I969I 

SEES  tht'Threat     Mot«e  Dame  Head  -Sot•^fD3 

A  Warning 

Congratulations  to  The  Rev  Theodore  M 
Hesburg.  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  for  standing  up  and  ie'tlng  all  know 
that  he  intends  to  run  his  unlvenslty  and 
any  rebellious  student  with  ither  ideas  had 
better  pack  his  bags 

^*alher  Hesburgh  announced  the  other  day 
that  he  has  established  a  timetable  for 
squelching  campus  demonstrators  who  sub- 
stitute force  for  rational  persuasion"  He 
promised  on-the-spot  expulsion  from  the 
university  for  any  student  or  faculty  mem- 
ber who  disrupts  norma;  campus  operations 

"Anyone  or  any  group  that  substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  it  violent 
or  nonviolent,  "  said  the  Rev  Hesburgh.  will 
be  given  15  minutes  )f  meditation  to  cease 
and  desist  " 

At  that  point,  he  ^ald  demonstrators 
would  be  asked  for  campus  identity  cards 
Those  with  cards  will  immediately  be  sus- 
p)ended  and  <lven  Ave  minutes  more  to  cease 
demonstrations  before  being  expelled  from 
the  university  Those  without  cards  will  be 
presumed  to  be  nonmembers  >t  the  univer- 
sity community  and  will  be  .subject  to  arrest 
as  trespassers 

"Without  the  law."  said  Father  Hesburgh. 
"the  university  Is  a  sitting  duck  for  any 
small  group  from  outside  or  inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  it.  to  incapacitate  it,  to 
terrorize  It  at  whim  somewhere  a  stand 

must  be  made.  ' 

This  is  precisely  the  ;<i:id  of  tough  talk 
that  has  been  needed  on  the  college  campuses 
of  America  ever  since  the  student  uprisings 
began  No  unruly  student  has  the  right  :o 
disrupt  the  education  of  other  students 
Young  men  and  women  .ittend  college  to  i^ain 
an  education  and  not  to  protest,  not  or  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
educational  institution  When  they  break  the 
rules  .^et  down  by  the  college  they  must  pay 
the  price,  be  it  suspension  for  a  semester  or 
outright  expulsion 

Likewise,  If  college  authorities  cannot 
maintain  order  on  their  campuses  they  liave 
no  alternative  but  to  call  for  assistance  from 
law  enforcement  agencies.  There  can  be  no 
other  way  If  our  Institutions  of  higher  '.earn- 
ing are  going  to  survive 

Pather  Hesburgh.  we  believe.  Is  right  in 
warning  that  "we  are  about  to  witness  a 
revolution  on  the  part  of  legislatures,  state 
and  national,  benefactors,  parents,  alumni 
and  the  general  public  for  what  is  happening 
in  higher  education  today  " 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly." 
Pather  Hesburgh  said,  this  may  well  lead  to 
a   suppression   of   the   liberty   and   autonomy 


that  are  the  llfeblood  of  a  university  com- 
munity a  rebirth  of  fascism  We  rule 
ourselves  or  others  rule  ua  " 

It  would  be  tragic  If  at  the  very  time 
when  support  for  higher  education  in  this 
country  is  at  an  all-time  high;  when  every 
campus  m  the  land  Is  diaplaytng  gleaming 
new  physical  plants:  when  currlculums  are 
expanding  and  all  sorts  of  aids  are  being  pro- 
vided for  students,  that  a  band  of  unruly, 
irreaponslble.  troublemaker  students  would 
reverse  thla  progressive  trend  in  education 
and  turn  many  supp)ort*rs  away.  That  Is  the 
message  Pather  Hesburgh  has  delivered  and 
we  believe  be  Is  reading  the  signs  correctly. 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC  i    Post.  Mar    3. 
1969 1 

CoNTINttED       DiSRt-PTIliN      AT     BlRKJCLXT       MAY 
DCSTROT     A     ORKAT     UNIVIRSrTT 

I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Rot>ert  Novak) 

BCRKELCT.  CALir — More  ominous  to  the  fu- 
ture o£  the  University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley than  the  dally  campus  confrontation 
between  helmeted  state  highway  patrolmen 
and  longhaired  demonstrators  Is  the  cold, 
quiet   fear   now  gripping   the  faculty 

Ever  since  the  Free  Speech  Movement  of 
I9S4-65  transformed  Berkeley  into  a  cockpit 
for  agitation,  professors  have  criticized  stu- 
dent radicals  only  at  the  price  of  rising  vi- 
tuperation from  them  Now,  faculty  members 
feel,  that  price  Is  going  up  The  fear  of  dis- 
ruption of  Ut^r  classrooms  and  even  of  phys- 
ical violence  Is  now  endemic  among  non- 
radical .'acuity  members 

If  the  tear  becomes  reality.  Berkeley  could 
be  headed  for  the  same  catastrophe  as  .nn 
educational  institution  that  is  now  wreck- 
ing San  Pranclsco  State  College  across  the 
bay  Berkeley  Is  one  of  the  greatest  US.  uni- 
versities Thus  Its  degeneration — well  along 
right  now — is  a  tragedy  of  national  propor- 
tions 

The  sad  course  of  events  here  was  predicted 
to  us  almost  four  years  ago  by  worried  lib- 
eral professors  They  forecast  descent  into 
chaos  unless  Roger  Heyns.  then  newly  ar- 
rived as  Berkeley's  chancellor,  imposed  much 
sterner  discipline  on  the  student  rebels  Sig- 
nificantly, every  one  of  tho.se  professors  have 
since  departed  for  calmer  campuses 

In  contr:iat  to  past  presidents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State.  Heyns  is  no  wcxjly-headed  Idealist 
coddling  the  revolutionaries  He  believes  they 
can  actually  destroy  the  University.  But  as 
a  social  psychologist.  Heyns  has  used  elab- 
orate .strategies — efforts  at  conciliation  and 
contlnuovis  negotiation — rather  than  stern. 
Implacable  discipline 

.\s  a  result.  Berkeley  over  the  past  five 
years  has  become  a  haven  for  agitators — a 
fact  that  has  inexorably  transformed  the 
campus  here  Students  .uid  faculty  members 
fascinated  by  the  tactics  of  radical  politics 
tiave  swarmed  into  Berkeley,  each  year  there 
are  mass  transfers  of  students  from  other, 
tamer  branches  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia who  want  to  be  where  the  action  is 
Conversely,  many  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers most  interested  in  the  prosaic  business 
of   higher   education    avoid    Berkeley 

T^ils  has  basically  distorted  the  view  of 
polmcs  given  the  student  here  Conventional 
ptjlltlcs  that  is.  Republican  or  Democratic — 
Is  absent  Of  the  incessant  speech -making 
from  the  steps  of  Sproul  Plaza.  90  per  cent  Is 
of  left-wing  radical  nature 

Berkeley  Is  fertile  soil  for  the  hard-core 
300  or  so  trouble-seeking  student  radicals  out 
of  a  student  body  of  28.000  plus  some  non- 
student  auxiliaries  (having  sympathy  of  per- 
haps 5,000  i>ther  students i  When  the  univer- 
sity administration  dragged  its  heels  In  be- 
ginning a  black  studies  program,  the  radi- 
cals— black  and  white—  found  the  perfect 
crxiclble  for  provoking  a  crisis. 

Moreover,  radical  faculty  members  hare 
lobbied  strenuously  against  strong  reprisal 
by  Chancellor  Heyns.  "They  are  now  protest- 


ing publicly  the  presence  of  highway  patrol- 
men, neglecting  to  mention  that  reinforce- 
ments were  summoned  only  because  of  grow- 
ing violence  Before  the  patrolmen  arrived, 
demonstrators  would  "serpentine"  in  and 
out  of  university  buildings,  smashing  win- 
dows and  destroying  property. 

Faculty  pressures  against  strong  action 
have  made  Heyns  sluggish  In  cracking  down 
on  student  ret>els.  and  the  Board  of  Regents, 
newly  packed  with  conaervatlves  by  Oov. 
Ronald  Reagan,  has  now  for  the  first  time 
seized  control  of  some  student  disciplinary 
problems  at  Reagan's  urging.  One  Regent,  an 
anti-Reagan  moderate,  while  regretting  the 
power  grasp  by  a  politically-appointed  body, 
told  us  Heyns  left  him  no  choice  but  to  go 
along  with  the  Governor. 

Antl-lntellectuallsm  In  both  the  Oover- 
nor's  office  and  the  Board  of  Regents  Is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  campus  disorder. 
With  the  general  public  pro-Reagan  and 
anti-Berkeley,  the  Governor's  narrow  view  of 
the  University  as  fundamentally  a  teaching 
institution — with  Uttle  creative  or  research 
activities — Is  helped. 

All  that  can  be  safely  predicted  next  for 
this  tormented  university  Is  the  almost  cer- 
tain departure  of  Heyns,  perhaps  by  resigna- 
tion but  more  likely  by  vote  of  the  Regents, 
before  the  fall  term. 

For  the  Regents  to  find  any  qualified  suc- 
cessor will  be  no  small  accomplishment.  Be- 
cause If  the  new  chancellor  is  to  save  Berke- 
ley, It  may  take  a  miracle. 

"Gangsters'   Cash    In   on   Stct)«nt   Revolt 

I  Note — Now  it  Is  a  mobster-style  quest  for 
money  that  Is  turning  up  as  the  latest  ele- 
ment In  the  violence  on  the  U.S.  campus. 

I  To  get  that  untold  story,  members  of  the 
staff  of  "U.S  News  &  World  Report"  Inter- 
viewed In  their  conference  room  a  noted 
educator — and  a  major  target  of  today's 
student  rebels  i 

Question  Dr  Hayakawa.  Is  a  conspiracy 
developing  to  disrupt  higher  education  In 
America? 

Anwser.  That  seems  to  be  the  case.  Certain 
familiar  faces  appear  and  reappear — at  Berk- 
eley, Columbia  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan.  San  Francisco  State  College,  and 
Chicago.  In  fact,  the  day  the  newspapers 
published  the  first  list  of  those  arrested  at 
demonstrations  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege after  I  became  president.  I  got  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  police  chief  at  Chlco. 
Calif  He  told  me  that  the  same  people  had 
been  arrested  the  week  before  at  Chlco  State 
College  So  a  kind  of  connection  Is  becoming 
apparent 

Question  Are  these  disrupters  enrolled 
students,  or  outsiders? 

Answer  Many  are  outsiders,  but  they  are 
closely  In  touch  with  students. 

Question  You  have  called  them  "revolu- 
tionaries "  What  do  you  mean? 

Answer  They're  not  Interested  In  reform. 
That  Is.  they  don't  simply  want  Improvement 
of  the  educational  system  or  establishment 
of  a  black-studies  program.  TTiey  actually 
want  to  close  down  or  destroy  the  college  or 
university 

Question.  What  seems  to  be  their  ultimate 
aim"* 

.Answer.  Insofar  as  the  white  revolution- 
aries are  concerned — the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society— It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  by  their  record  over  the  past  few  years 
that  they  simply  want  to  destroy  for  the 
sake  of  destruction  In  their  view,  this  society 
Is  thoroughly  corrupt  and  hypocritical,  and 
deserves  to  be  blown  apart.  When  you  ask: 
"What  kind  of  society  would  you  like  to  see 
In  Its  place''"  they  answer  vaguely  or  are 
silent 

In  the  case  of  black  students,  many  revo- 
lutionaries see  disruptive  tactics  ae  the  only 
way  of  getting  reforms.  Once  they  see  that 
reforms  are  being  made,  they  are  willing  to 
give   up    their   tactics,   because    they   really 
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want  a  better  deal  in  our  society — not  Its 
destruction.  That  makes  good  sense. 

But  a  third  type  of  young  revolutionary  Is 
now  coming  to  light:  the  one  who  sees  any 
uproar  as  a  means  of  getting  power  and — 
more  Importantly — access  to  money.  He  seeks 
control  of  student-association  funds  which 
exist  In  moet  universities  and  colleges  of 
America.  Bluntly  speaking,  an  element  of 
gangsterism  is  developing  in  some  of  our 
institutions. 

Question.  Can  this  be  proved? 

Answer.  I  expect  so.  The  State's  attorney 
general  has  taken  the  books  of  the  Associated 
Students  at  San  Pranclsco  State  College  for 
the  past  two  years  and  has  found  clear  Indi- 
cations of  skulduggery  In  use  of  the  student 
funds. 

Question.  How  does  this  misuse  of  funds 
work? 

Answer.  At  San  Francisco  State,  student- 
body  funds  come  to  around  $300,000  yearly. 
This  represents  the  $10  "activity  fee"  that 
each  student  pays  at  registration  to  support 
all  kinds  of  student  enterprises — athletics, 
drama,  lectures,  concerts  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  most  militant  of  the  black  stu- 
dents, with  help  from  white  radicals,  have 
taken  control  of  the  Associated  Students  and 
are  turning  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
funds  to  their  own  uses.  Instead  of  spending 
the  money  on  activities  supported  in  the  past, 
they  devise  programs  going  under  labels  such 
as  "tutorial  help  for  ghetto  youngsters" 
which  are  actually  a  way  to  ladle  out  patron- 
age and  reward  their  followers.  There  has 
been  no  satisfactory  accounting  for  expendi- 
tures, and  the  programs  themselves  are 
pretty  thin  and  unsupervised. 

This  Is  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  radicals  to  grab  that  booty  waiting  for 
them  every  year.  And  by  working  themselves 
Into  student  government,  they  can  draw  pay 
from  the  college  while  carrying  on  their 
revolution. 

Question.  How  do  they  win  such  Jobs? 

Answer.  A  school  like  San  Francisco  State 
College  Is  a  "street-car  college"  essentially: 
Most  students  go  home  right  after  their 
classes.  Many  are  adults — the  average  age  Is 
25,  which  means  that  some  students  are  30 
or  40  years  old,  even  older.  Some  have  chil- 
dren to  look  after  as  soon  as  clEtsses  end. 
Others  have  to  report  to  Jobs.  Our  students 
Include  lawyers,  policemen,  Insurance  men, 
bankers,  bartenders  and  all  sorts  of  other 
occupations. 

TTierefore.  the  only  students  who  can  take 
a  serious  Interest  In  campus  politics  are  the 
few  who  are  on  the  campus  all  the  time.  In- 
cluding the  800  living  In  our  dormitories  and 
the  activists — many  of  "whom  make  a  profes- 
sion of  being  part-time  students  and  use 
their  free  time  to  work  for  power  and  money 
In  student  politics. 

Question.  Is  this  problem  becoming  wide- 
spread in  America's  urban  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  What  I  call  the  "gang- 
sterism" of  radicals  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  has  occurred  often  In  the  non-col- 
lege context  of  our  cities.  You  find  It  notably 
in  "war  on  poverty"  programs  In  one  city 
after  another  where  groups  of  militants  may 
suddenly  find  themselves  with  their  hands  on 
a  million-dollar  appropriation  for  wiping  out 
poverty.  Then  a  big  power  struggle  develops 
to  see  who  will  control  those  funds,  and  a 
lot  of  money  somehow  disappears  and  Is  never 
accounted  for. 

Therefore,  the  struggle  for  money  and 
power  is  a  very  important  element  in  racial 
disturbances,  and  I  think  this  struggle  Is 
going  to  move  Increasingly  from  the  "ghet- 
tos" Into  our  urban  Institutions  of  learning, 
If  we  stand  by  and  do  nothing. 

Question.  Does  this  process  enable  student 
militants  to  bring  education  to  the  black 
masses? 

Answer.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  educa- 


tion.  It   Is   Just   the   availability   of   money 
which  concerns   this  type  of  militant. 

patronage    and   PAYorrs 

Question.  Why  do  you  call  It  "gangster- 
Ism"? 

Answer.  These  militants — all  colors — In 
their  pursuit  of  money  and  power  will  stop 
at  very  little  in  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion of  all  kinds.  There  have  been  Incidents 
where  carefully  bent  nails  have  been  scat- 
tered all  over  the  parking  lots.  Tliere  have 
been  as  many  as  50  fires  set  in  one  day  in 
different  parts  of  the  campus.  Moderate  stu- 
dents have  been  brutally  assaulted,  offices 
have  been  wrecked,  college  administrators 
have  had  their  homes  attacked.  One  professor 
had  all  tires  slashed  on  his  two  cars,  which 
were  completely  painted  over  with  the  words 
"fascist  pig." 

Is  this  sort  of  thing  going  to  become  wide- 
spread? Yes — wherever  there  Is  a  chance  of 
easy  access  to  a  lot  of  money.  The  disposi- 
tion of  student  funds  is  an  important  area 
of  decision  making,  and  wise  things  can  be 
done  with  that  money — really  creative  things. 
But  If  a  gang  gets  hold  of  It,  then  It  ■will  be 
drained  off  into  patronage  and  payoffs. 

Question.  Are  these  the  same  students  who 
so  often  say  that  they  are  speaking  "from 
conscience"  and  In  the  name  of  "morality? 

A.  Yes,  and  this  claim  Is  so  hypocritical  it 
makes  you  want  to  throw  up. 

Question.  What  about  the  faculty?  Don't 
they  have  any  control  over  student  funds? 

A.  Not  really,  because  the  prevailing  idea 
Is  that  you  can  only  teach  responsibility  to 
students  by  giving  It  to  them. 

Question.  Will  college  authorities  have  to 
assume  tighter  control  over  these  funds  to 
protect  them  from  takeovers? 

A.  We  are  In  the  process  of  reviewing  the 
entire  matter  of  student-controlled  funds  as 
we  wait  for  the  results  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's Investigation.  Certainly  ways  must  be 
found  for  more  responsive  control  over  some 
of  the  abuses  which  have  recently  occurred. 

However,  total  control  by  the  college  would 
surely  Inhibit  the  appropriate  direction  by 
student  leaders  of  their  own  funds  and  af- 
fairs. This  clearly  becomes  a  task  for  the 
"silent  majority."  They  simply  must  organize 
and  energize  themselves  so  that  student  con- 
trol can  be  resumed  in  a  healthy  ■way  and 
yet  avoid  excesses  and  even  Illegalities 

Question:  Might  gangsterism  develop  In 
another  way  If  black  militants  win  their 
demand  for  a  completely  autonomous  depart- 
ment of  black  studies  at  San  Francisco  State 
College? 

Answer:  That  Is  why  we  are  insisting  that 
this  department  be  Just  like  the  others  at 
our  college — part  of  the  regular  administra- 
tive structure.  A  great  deal  of  autonomy  is 
retained  by  the  departments,  which  can 
accept  or  reject  applicants  for  faculty  posts, 
but  final  decisions  are  reviewed  by  deans  and 
the  president.  In  this  kind  of  a  setup.  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  much  chance  of  corrup- 
tion In  a  department  of  black  studies,  because 
If  they  hire  incompetent  i>eople  or  pay  off 
gang  friends  with  "cushy"  Jobs,  the  whole 
educational  structure  would  be  threatened — 
and  the  administration  would  not  permit 
this. 

I  do  think  that  a  good  black-studies  de- 
partment could  be  a  real  asset,  intellectually, 
to  the  community.  But  so  far.  our  black 
administrators  and  professors  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  such  a  department.  I  think 
that  this  Is  because  they  are  being  threatened 
by  radical  or  gangster  elements  if  they  go 
along  with  the  mainstream. 

Question:  "Why  did  San  F^anclBCO  State 
hire  Dr.  Nathan  Hare  to  head  up  its  black- 
studies  department  when  he  had  been  ousted 
from  Howard  University  after  some  highly 
inflammatory  statements? 

Answer:  I  believe  that  Dr.  Hare  Is  not  a 
true  revolutionary.  One  part  of  him  wants  to 
be  a  professor.  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
He  got  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology  at  the  University 


of  Chicago,  and  has  a  respectable  background 
in  scholarship. 

But  another  part  cf  him.  I  think,  wants  to 
be  a  leader  of  the  black  revolution.  He  is  the 
victim  of  many  conflicting  pressures:  his 
desire  to  be  a  teacher  and  scholar,  his  per- 
sonal concern  with  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  black  movement,  and  the  intimidation 
of  black  radical  militants. 

WHY    TEACHERS    JOIN    REBELS 

Question:  Is  the  teachers'  strike  at  San 
Francisco  State  part  of  the  revolutionary 
drive? 

Answer:  Yes.  but  I  think  that  the  strikers 
are  mainly  seeking  power.  I  don't  think  they 
really  want  to  close  down  the  university — 
because  they  don't  want  to  lose  their  Jobs. 
What  they  want  is  more  power  In  the  aca- 
demic structure,  along  with  changes  In  salary 
and  working  conditions. 

Question:  Are  the  majority  of  teachers 
supporting  the  strike? 

Answer:  This  is  very  odd.  Two  thirds  of  the 
faculty  members  have  indicated  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  strike,  but  some  would 
resign  if  the  strikers  were  fired  en  bloc.  Of 
course,  others  would  be  tempted  to  resign  if 
t.*ie  strikers  are  not  not  fired. 

There  are  divided  sympathies  among  non- 
strikers. 

Question:  Have  you  fired  any  teachers  who 
have  made  trouble"? 

.^nswer:  No 

Question.  Do  you  intend  to? 

Answer.  The  situation  Is  this:  Some  of  the 
striking  teachers  have  said.  "We're  not  going 
to  drop  our  strike  until  all  demands  of  the 
students  are  met"  If  they  really  mean  what 
they  say,  they  are  not  coming  back  to  work — 
because  not  all  of  theTSsiJemands  of  the  stu- 
dent militants  are  going  tb  be  met.  Certainly 
we  are  not  going  to  grant  Absolute  autonomy 
to  the  department  of  black  studies,  and  we 
are  notxgoing  to  admit  all  black  students  re- 
gardless of  qualifications. 

Question.  Have  you  expelled  or  suspended 
any  students? 

Answer.  Very  few.  We  have  an  academic 
senate,  composed  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty,  that  is  actually  not  very 
representative.  This  body  has  a  voice  in  stu- 
dent discipline,  but  the  antlauthorlty  fac- 
tion has  tried  to  hobble  the  administration 
as  much  as  possible. 

Question.  Cant  you  Just  call  a  student  intc 
your  office  and  tell  him  that  he  is  expelled? 

Answer.  Not  really.  I  may  suspend  or  expel 
students  only  after  a  hearing,  but  I  want  to 
work  with  the  academic  senate  rather  than 
fight  It.  Therefore.  I  don't  want  a  head-on  col- 
lision, although  it  may  come  to  that  even- 
tually. 

Question.  Would  wholesale  expulsion  of 
student  troublemakers  solve  your  problems? 

Answer.  Actually  I  think  the  problem  can 
be  much  reduced  in  the  coming  semester,  be- 
cause the  cases  of  about  500  arrested  students 
are  coming  up.  These  are  students  picked  up 
on  criminal  charges  ranging  from  unlawful 
assembly  to  assaults  on  policemen. 

Question.  If  convicted,  they  can  be  ex- 
pelled, can't  they? 

Answer.  I  would  think  so.  There  is  some 
talk  that  they  cannot  be  punished  both  by 
civil  and  school  authorities  because  this,  al- 
legedly, is  double  Jeopardy.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bank  cashier  who  absconds  with 
funds  can  be  punished  twice:  Civil  author- 
ities can  put  him  in  the  Jug,  and  the  bank 
can  fire  him. 

Question.  Do  troubles  on  the  campus  Indi- 
cate that  something  is  seriously  wTong  with 
today's  students? 

Answer.  I  look  at  it  this  way:  Certainly 
there  is  a  very  Intense  impatience  over  social 
reform.  I  think  this  impatience  Is  caused — at 
least  In  part — by  television,  which  makes  all 
social  problems  seem  more  urgent  and  in- 
tense. 

Furthermore,   television   doesn't   teach   us 
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how  democracy  worlcs  It  Is  too  much  gov- 
emed  by  the  demands  of  show  business  " 
Its  commercials  prcjclalm  Instant  solutions 
for  upset  stomach,  neuralgia  rir  bad  breath, 
and  Ita  news  reportlnt?  suins  up  even  complex 
events  In  haif-hour  programs  with  a  neat 
wrap-up  at  the  end  The  boring  details  of  the 
democratic  proce«w,  such  as  hearings  before 
city  council  ?nd!es«  facta  ab<3ut  taxaUon  or 
school  budgets — these  you  seldom  leorn  '>n 
television 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  youngsters  who  Unow  about  de- 
mocracy" as  a  slogan  But  they  don't  Know 
a  lot  about  its  actual  operational  require- 
ments- the  patience,  the  tedium,  the  long 
debates  ,ind  compromises  needed  Uj  arrive  at 
democratic  decisions 

Therefore  I  have  an  unverlflable  feeling 
that  maybe  one  of  our  problems  U  thai  we 
have  created  wlthm  the  younger  generation, 
largely  through  television,  a  whole  hunch  of 
young  people  who  are  impatient  with  the 
democratic  process  because  thev  rt^n  t  under- 
stand It  They  think  that  violent  and  Imme- 
diate '  confrontation.  ■  which  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages >f  television  drama,  Is  the  way  lo 
solve  social  problems 

The  promise  of  democracy  Is  never  a  guar- 
antee ttwtt  you  win  get  your  wishes.  Its  a 
pcomUft  Uiat  you  will  have  a  chance  to  state 
your  wishes  and  try  to  ir^e  other  people 
into  supporting  you  3o  many  young  people 
seem  to  believe  that  If  they  want  something, 
they  simply  must  have  it  right  now  and 
that  there  in  something  terribly  wrong  with 
the  society  that  di->€8n  t  give  it  to  them  right 
now 

Question  Are  manv  of  them  Communists'' 
.\n5wer  I  think  most  of  the  mlllUnts  In 
the  SDS  are  tix)  revolutionary  even  for  the 
Communists — who,  after  all.  have  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  world  they  want  however  much 
you  or  I  may  disiigree  with  It  In  a  way.  some 
of  these  youngsters  are  more  like  the  old- 
fashioned  anarchists  on  the  order  of  PrV»c8 
Petr  Kropotkln.  who  thought  that  If  you 
abolished  governments  and  the  military,  you 
would  have  a  kind  of  heaven  on  earth — a 
Rousseau- Istlc  Utopia 

Actually  I  don't  see  the  worst  disrupters 
as  being  either  CommunisU  or  Krop<jtkln- 
style  an.irchlstj    Thev  .tre  Just  plain  nasty. 

WHICH    TOUTHS  GET     'nASTT" 

Question.  Why  do  students  In  the  human- 
Itlea  .ind  liberal  .irts  seem  so  much  more 
Inclined  to  be  demanding -or  '  nastv"— than 
students  enrolled  in  physical  .^lences  and 
professional  schools'' 

Answer  That  la  an  Interesting  question. 
Pe<3ple  who  major  In  EngllAh  .ind  dnuma  and 
philos«jphy  often  are  people  who  .ire  uncom- 
mitted. They  are  still  in  the  process  of  find- 
ing thenxselves. 

Youngsters  who  go  lnf.<:.  let'?  sav  nursing 
or  chemistry  or  zoology  know  who  thev  are 
Thev  know  thev  are  going  to  become  nurses 
or  -hemlsts  or  zoologists  They're  not  flound- 
ering around  with  an  "identity  problem  "  If 
you  are  wres-ling  with  that  problem— not 
knowing  what  vou  want  to  do  with  your- 
self—and If  vou  are  also  Imaginative  and 
h.ive  read  a  lot  of  existentialist  philosophy 
and  are  Intelligent,  then  the  Idea  of  revo- 
lutionary and  dramatic  confrontation  may 
have  some  ippeal  to  you 

•Votlce.  Um.  that  In  marching  with  the 
pickets  or  in  staging  a  confrontation  you  are 
p./stponing  for  a  little  while  vour  problem 
of  Idenutv  X'-'ii  may  feel  vou  are  doing 
something  "socially  slgnlflcant":  You  are 
■  flghtlng  racism."  you  are  helping  "Rtabllsh 
social  Justice.  "  you  are  Involved  In  something 
dramatic— and  the  television  cameras  are 
focused  on  you  This,  for  some  people  solves 
the  "idenuiy  problem  —at  least  for  the  time 
being 

Question  Do  the  professional  students  get 
Involved  in  troublemaklng  at  all? 

-Voswer  Quite  a  few  social-welfare  stu- 
dents  tend    to  go  along   with   the  acuvists. 
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But,  on  the  whole,  the  people  who  want  to 
become  chemists,  scientists,  .•onservatlonlsts. 
nunioB.  businessmen  and  so  on  are  not 
involved. 

Strangely  enough,  our  hi8tt>ry  department 
seems  pecuUary  immune  to  a<-tlvlsm--lt  Is 
functioning  ainujst  100  per  cent.  I  had 
thought  hlsuiry  was  one  'if  the  lU>eral  arts, 
but  apparently  it  Is  a  more  intellect uallv 
sturdy  discipline  at  San  Pranclsco  State. 

Question  Why  don't  the  hard-working 
students  oppose  the  revplutionaries'  grub  fi>r 
p<:>wer  and  money'* 

Answer  I  don  t  really  know  how  to  answer 
that  question  simply 

Tlie  radical  gniup  c(.nies  to  no  more  than 
500  students  out  of  18  000  But  it  always  uses 
the  sliigans  of  "racial  Justice"  or  "free 
speech"  or  peace  In  Vietnam  all  'he  "lib- 
eral"' shlbboleUis  to  which  many  people  re- 
spond, or  at  least  are  unwilling  to  oppose 

Furthermore,  the  serious  students  are 
spending  too  much  of  their  Ume  in  the  lab- 
oniUiry  or  library  to  get  mixed  up  In  student 
poliucs  And  I  think  that  the  more  dedicated 
a  student  Is  U:)  his  Work,  the  more  likely  he  Is 
to  be  an  Individualist  and  the  leas  likely  he 
Is  to  Join  a  mob 

I  believe  the  serious  students  are  beginning 
•XI  organize  But  eesenllally  they  have  no 
defeases  .igainst  what  Is  really  an  unprece- 
dented state  of  affiilrs 
Q  Why  do  you  say  that? 
A,  Lets  take  a  hypothetical  case  Profes- 
sor A  l8  teacJilng  his  11  o  clock  class  In  Geol- 
ogy I.  He  has  never  felt  It  ne<-essary  for  police 
to  be  stationed  outside  his  dix5r  to  keep  out 
hooligans  But  suddenly  we  have  this  situa- 
tion where  u  bunch  of  hiKKllvims  bust  in  on 
Professor  As  class  yelling.  "This  class  Is  dis- 
missed. "  or.  'The  Ice  Age  is  Irrelevant  lo  our 
problems"  nil  the  while  threatening  to  beat 
up  students  and  the  professor  if  they  don't 
comply  Willi  demands 

We  have  no  defenses  against  this  because 
It  has  not  happened  before  Lacking  any 
other  resources,  what  I  have  done  la  to  rely 
upon  the  police  ever  since  I  became  acting 
president 

Question  What,  exact Iv.  were  your  tactics'.' 
A  Pirst.  I  stationed  the  police  in  each 
building,  so  all  the  disorder  was  eliminated 
from  the  buildings  of  the  central  campus. 
Then  later  we  drove  the  hoodlums  o.T  the 
central  campus  and  onto  the  streets.  .And 
that  Is  whi.-re  'hey  were  when  liist  seen 

Question  Hai  your  personal  safety  been 
Jeopartllzed'' 

Answer  I've  never  been  fearful  of  my  own 
safety,  but  the  f)ollcemen  keep  telling  me  I 
should  be.  so  I  get  a  police  escort  to  and 
from   the  schcxal   every  day 

AT     STAKE        REAL     FREEDOM 

Question  Is  academic  free<lom  on  the  cam- 
puses of  .\merlca  seriously  threatened  by  the 
kind  of  disorders  you  have  described'' 

Answer  I  believe  so  Until  now,  we  have 
been  organized  to  defend  that  freedom 
against  attacks  fmm  the  '•right  wing,  "  from 
high  political  authority  and  from  elements 
outHlde  the  college.  But  today  the  attack  on 
academic  freedom  comes  from  the  "left." 
from  below — the  disadvantaged,  the  mili- 
tants and  so  on — and  from  within  the  col- 
lege .And  our  defenses,  like  the  tjtins  of  .Sing- 
apore in  1941.  are  pointed  the  wTong  way. 

This  Is  a  serious  problem.  Thrcnigh  ali  the 
disruption  there  runs  this  theme  "Let's  shut 
down  the  college  so  we  can  establish  social 
Justice  and  have  racial  equality  "•  Clearly  this 
argument  is  profoundly  phony.  It  Is  as  If 
these  people  were  *aylng  "Let's  get  a  rele- 
vant education — let's  shut  down  education 
altc>gelher  "  But  however  phony,  this  kind 
of  attack  on  academic  freedom  -JvlU  force  us 
to  devl.se  a  whole   new  system   of   defense 

Question  What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
colleges  ought  to  be  doing  to  fend  off  these 
attacks? 

Answer  First,  we  need  firmer  administra- 
tion and  a  facing  of  ihe  fact  that  universi- 


ties don't  run  themselves.  There  must  be  a 
clearly  understood  network  of  obligations  ^ 
that  relate  Instructors,  professors,  depart- 
ment heads  and  administrators  to  each  other. 
Secondly,  we  must  have  more-etTectlve 
student  participation  in  decision  making. 
Third,  we  seriously  need  more-etTectlve 
student  dl.sclpllnary  procedures,  as  well  as 
methods  for  resolving  grievances. 

Finally,  we  need  belter  leaching— more 
dedlc,ite<l.  more  Innovative,  more  student- 
centered. 

Question  .Aren't  many  of  these  mllllHnts 
getting  financial  aid  from  the  Government  In 
the  form  of  grants  or  loans?  Could  that  aid 
be  cut  off? 

Answer  Yes— und  I  would  favor  such  a  step 
except  for  .students  who  .ire  ab.sent  because 
their  profe.ssors  are  on  strike.  According  to 
the  last  figures  I  heard,  about  89  of  th«  500 
or  .so  students  arrested  since  last  fall  were 
getting  some  kind  of  financial  aid — and  cer- 
tainly their  aid  Is  going  to  be  reviewed.  Un- 
der the  law.  actually,  we  are  required  to  cut- 
off federal  aid  to  students  found  guilty  of 
participating  In  disorders. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  taxpayers  will 
continue  to  support  colleges  and  universities 
that  .ire  In  constant  disorder? 

.Answer  I'm  sure  the  taxpayers  are  going 
to  rebel  There  are  already  signs  of  this,  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ob.serve  in  testifying  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  and  In  talk- 
ing with  Stale  legislators  In  Sacramento. 

Question  How  much  longer  can  these  dis- 
orders go  on  before  the  whole  educational 
system  goes  down  the  drain? 

Answer.  I'here  Is  a  limit,  but  I  don't  know 
Just  where  It  is.  Certainly  our  colleges  and 
universities  can't  .sustain  these  disruptions 
indefinitely  And  neither  can  our  high 
schools— which  appear  to  be  next  on  the 
firing  line 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  see  signs  of  hope 
that    these    disturbances    will    pass    out    of 
fashion    in   the    very   near   future,   so   far   as 
colleges  are  concerned.  On  our  own  campus, 
for  Instance,  support  seems  to  be  growing  in^ 
the  academic  senate  for  a  stricter  system  of      \ 
student  discipline    We  used  to  be  outnum-      ^ 
bered  by  about  3  to  1,  but  now  It  Is  closer  to 
4  to  3    We're  sneaking  up  on  them.  '' 

Furthermore,  hundreds  of  our  students 
have  braved  taunts  and  physical  threats  to 
ittend  classes  that  were  o()en  A  big  majority 
of  the  800  or  so  black  students  are  going  to 
class — or  would  like  to  do  so  if  they  weren't 
.scared  of  being  beaten  up. 

One  of  the  '.ery  gratifying  things  to  me  so 
far  has  been  the  fantastic  support  I've  been 
geitlng  from  the  general  public.  There  have 
been  bushels  and  bushels  of  fan  mall  and 
telegrams— nearly  100  per  cent  In  my  favor. 
Q  Where  does  this  support  come  from? 
\  It  comes  from  our  own  students  and 
from  students  In  other  institutions.  It  comes 
from  parents  People  have  placed  petitions  of 
support  for  me  in  drugstores  for  customers 
to  sign;  then  they  send  a  whole  stack  of  peti- 
tions along  to  me  They  have  even  been  wear- 
ing armbands  proclaiming  their  support  of 
me  In  various  parts  of  San  Pranclsco. 

When  you  study  the  !an  mall,  something 
very  interesting  comes  out  of  all  this: 

.Much  of  the  mall  is  from  people  who  have 
been  to  college,  graduating  as  recently  as 
1965  or  as  long  ago  as  1915  They  see  the 
American  colle-e  system  going  down  the 
drain  because  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened In  Madison  and  Ann  Arbor  and  at 
Columbl*  University,  and  they  see  me  as 
someone  who  Is  trying  to  preserve  academic 
freedom  and  restore  order. 

But  there  Is  also  an  enormous  amount  of 
mall  from  people  who  never  went  to  college 
and  who  say  "I  want  my  children  to  go  to 
college,  and  I'm  glad  you  are  there  to  preserve 
the  college  that  we  aspired  to  but  could  never 
attain." 

so  irucH  roB  tht  pttnkb 
Q    .Are  these  letters  from  the  less  affluent, 
for  whom  the  militants  claim  to  speAkf 
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A,  Exactly.  People  without  advanced,  formal 
education — servicemen,  first  and  second-gen- 
eration Immigrants,  working  people — all  seem 
to  be  100  per  cent  In  support  of  my  position. 
So  much  for  the  punks  who  are  abusing  this 
wonderful  privilege  of  going  to  a  college  that 
they  now  want  to  destroy. 

Vanguard  op  the  Campus  Revolt 
(By  &nest  Dunbar) 

I  saw  him  loping  across  the  manicured 
campus  of  San  Francisco  State  College, 
bearded  and  Chrlstllke.  carrying  a  large 
wooden  cross.  A  student  rebellion  was  swirl- 
ing around  us,  chaotic,  exhilarating,  tinged 
with  incipient  danger.  (In  the  face  of  the 
Insurrection.  State's  president  had  fled,  say- 
ing, as  he  boarded  an  Ethiopia-bound  jet, 
that  he  was  "tired  of  being  the  goat.") 
Second-echelon  administrators  were  trapped 
In  their  offices,  while  the  halls,  gorged  with 
demonstrators,  resounded  to  the  din  of  stu- 
dents pounding  on  doors  and  wastebaskets. 
Campus  policemen,  heavily  outnumbered, 
wandered  by,  benign  and  neutralized.  But  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  exjiectatlon  that  tac- 
tical police  might  arrive  at  any  moment  and 
the  tenuous  benevolence  give  way  to  head- 
cracking,  halr-pulling  and  groln-gouglng, 

I  pulled  the  bearded  crossbearer  out  of  the 
melee  and.  on  the  steps  of  a  fire  escape  In  a 
now-deserted  classroom  building,  asked  him 
how  he  had  arrived  at  his  present  state.  The 
words  came  haltingly  at  first,  then  In  a 
stream.  He  would  not  tell  me  his  last  name, 
but  said  I  should  call  him  Steve.  He  Is  20,  a 
sociology  major.  His  family  Is  steeped  In  the 
tradition  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  His  grandfather 
had  been  a  naval  officer,  and  his  father  and 
two  brothers  are  officers  In  that  service  now. 
"But  I  couldn't  see  that."  he  says.  In  hla 
high  school  days  In  a  conservative  California 
county,  he  spoke  up  for  clvU  rights  and 
against  the  war  In  "Vietnam.  That  got  him 
Into  trouble  and.  eventually,  a  suspension. 
When  a  screening  committee  of  faculty  mem- 
bers weeded  him  out  of  a  high  school  election, 
that  added  to  his  resentment.  After  gradu- 
ating In  1964,  he  went  on  to  junior  college 
and  there  attended  his  first  meeting  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  Steve  recalls: 
"Tliey  had  a  member  of  Berkeley's  SDS  as  a 
speaker,  and  it  scared  me  to  death.  I  thought 
these  people  were  Communists.  But  then  I 
began  to  weigh  what  they  were  saying  and 
what  I  felt,  and  it  was  the  same,  even  If  the 
terminology  was  different."  For  a  while,  Steve 
dropped  out  of  college.  He  couldn't  see  Its 
value  In  his  life.  Now,  he's  back  and  he's  a 
member  of  SDS.  "I  look  back  on  what  I  did 
In  high  school,  and  It  was  dumb,"  he  says 
ruefully.  "I  had  nothing  to  back  me  up.  If 
that  suspension  had  happened  now,  there 
would  have  been  a  big  protest."  Steve  says  he 
has  changed  too:  "Six  months  ago.  I  would 
have  avoided  conflict  and  confrontations. 
Now,  I  understand  that  you  can't  bring  about 
chanjte  by  doing  nothing.  Love  is  getting  bit 
over  the  head  by  a  cop  for  something  you 
believe  In.  And  I'm  sold  on  the  Movement  be- 
cause It's  for  change." 

As  the  nation  has  come  to  automatically 
anticipate  violent  "long  hot  sununers"  In  the 
ghetto,  college  administrators  are  bracing 
for  another  academic  term  of  student  un- 
rest Even  the  most  remote  university  ad- 
ministration now  knows  that  many  students 
are  unhappy  about  life  in  the  groves  of 
academe  Newspaper  editorials  grump  about 
a  generation  hatchec"  under  Spock-talnted 
permissiveness;  politicians  threaten  deans 
who  hesitate  about  throwing  the  rascals  out; 
administrators  wonder  whether  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  Mace,  and  parents  scratch  their 
heads  over  how  their  gentle  Johnny  became 
the  Che  Guevara  of  his  class.  While  there 
are  as  many  reasons  advanced  for  the  cam- 
pus explosiofis  as  there  are  affected  universi- 
ties, everybody  seems  to  agree  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  vortej^-ls  the  national  organiza- 
tion called  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, or  SDS. 


"With  the  spectacular  shutdown  of  pres- 
tigious Columbia  University  In  May,  cap- 
ping a  season  of  academic  eruptions  led  by 
SDS  or  Its  adherents,  that  organization  has  * 
emerged  as  the  most  powerful  engine  of  stu- 
dent protest.  What  Is  less  well-known  Is 
what  SDS  Is  after,  who  its  principal  movers 
are  and  how  it  has  captured  the  allegiance 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  students  on  the 
American  campus. 

FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  In  a  con- 
gressional appearance  to  plead  for  more 
men  and  money  for  his  agency,  recently 
termed  SDS  "a  new  type  of  subversive," 
warning,  "their  danger  is  great."  Tlie  or- 
ganization that  he  accused  of  being  "infil- 
trated by  Communist  party  members"  (in 
1966,  he  charged  SDS  was  financed  by  the 
Communist  party)  has,  according  to  Hoover, 
"seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  foment 
discord  among  the  youth  of  this  country," 
Syndicated  columnists  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson  have  asserted  that  the  cam- 
pus disturbances  of  1968  were  the  result  of 
"an  International  conspiracy,"  linking  Co- 
lumbia University  SDS  president  Mark  Rudd 
vrtth  student  leaders  Rudl  Dutschke  in  Ger- 
many and  Danny  "The  Red"  Cohn-Bendlt 
In  France  as  the  architects  of  that  conspir- 
acy. 

To  uptight  college  administrators.  Irate 
alumni  and  some  bewildered  parents,  the 
Hoover-Pearson-Anderson  explanations  pre- 
sent an  easily  grasped  rationale:  conspiring 
Communists  and  surreptitious  student 
schemers. 

But  SDS — indeed,  the  student  world  it- 
self— Is  a  lot  more  complicated  that  that. 
And  for  what  the  growing  student  disaffec- 
tion may  portend,  both  are  worth  a  serious 
look. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  came 
Into  existence  In  1962,  when  young  members 
of  the  old  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  quit  the  parent  group  and  set  up 
their  own  unit,  SDS.  Its  founding  meeting 
in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  drew  59  people  from 
11  colleges;  and  out  of  that  meeting  came 
the  SDS  credo,  the  "Port  Huron  Statement," 
drafted  mainly  by  SDS's  first  president,  a 
"University  of  Michigan  student  named  Tom 
Hayden,  According  to  that  document:  "... 
We  seek  the  establishment  of  a  democracy 
of  individual  participation,  governed  by  two 
central  alms:  that  the  Individual  share  in 
those  social  decisions  determining  the  qual- 
ity and  direction  of  his  life;  that  society 
be  organized  to  encourage  independence  in 
men  and  provide  the  media  for  their  com- 
mon participation." 

The  Port  Huron  Statement  advocated 
something  called  "participatory  democracy," 
a  leaderless,  decentralized  system  in  which 
every  man's  view  would  be  as  important  as 
that  of  his  fellow. 

SDS's  central  theme  was  and  is  that  the 
present  American  corporate  capitalist  sys- 
tem manipulates  and  oppresses  the  indi- 
vidual, is  run  by  a  corporate  military  elite 
that  profits  while  the  rest  of  the  citizenry 
are  only  depersonalized  pawns  in  the  game. 
Basic  to  this  thesis  is  the  accusation  that  the 
nation's  universities  are  key  accomplices  in 
this  process,  furnishing  research  and  ideas  to 
the  military-industrial  complex  and  psycho- 
logically conditioning  students  to  take  their 
places  submissively  in  the  corporate  slots  that 
await  them.  SDS  is  out  to  overturn  this  setup, 
starting  where  the  system's  strategic  re- 
sources are  located:   in  the  universities. 

In  its  early  period,  SDS  endorsed  liberal 
Democratic  congressional  candidates,  later 
worked  among  poor  whites  and  In  black 
ghettos  of  the  North.  SDSers,  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  Southern  clvU  rights 
movement,  in  which  many  had  earlier 
worked,  did  little  to  construct  an  elaborate 
political  theory.  Action  was  their  style.  They 
were  content  to  leave  the  theorizing  to  the 
Old  Left,  whose  wrangles  and  Internecine 
warfare  over  ideology  had.  in  SDS's  view, 
used  up  much  of  whatever  energies  the  aging 
radicals  once  had. 


Some  SDS  founders  came  out  of  service 
with  SNCC  in  the  rural  South,  where  they 
had  suffered  jail  and  beatings  In  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  vote  for  blacks.  They  had  sought 
a  minimum  of  the  American  Dream — the 
ballot — for  black  sharecroppers  m  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  and  a  number  of  them  had 
been  brutalized,  in  some  cases  by  local  law- 
enforcement  officers.  They  were  denied  the 
aid  and  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  implementing  rights  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  the  Constitution  guar- 
anteed every  American.  These  sersriiig  ex- 
periences were  to  have  an  Important  infiuence 
in  shaping  SDS's  attitudes  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  law,  the  nature  of  power  and  the  lack 
of  response  of  "moderates"  to  oppression 
heaped  upon  an  impotent  minority. 

SDS  now  has  its  national  headquarters  in 
a  squalid  section  of  Chicago  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  hunched  between  two 
short-order  joints.  The  door  to  the  building 
is  kept  locked,  and  you  ring  for  admission, 
which  is  granted  if  you  seem  OK  to  whoever 
comes  to  the  stairs  to  look  you  over.  Top 
SDS  people  are  leery  of  the  press  and  of  cops. 
They  feel  their  views  have  been  abused  by 
the  former,  and  their  bodies,  by  the  latter. 
Inside  the  dimly  lit  rooms  that  house  the 
small  administrative  staff,  anti-war,  pro- 
Castro  posters  cover  the  walls  along  with 
other  placards  celebrating  various  revolu- 
tionary Idols.  Back  issues  of  New  Left  Notes, 
the  SDS  newspaper,  are  piled  up  in  random 
mounds. 

After  a  lot  of  verbal  maneuvering,  Tim  Mc- 
Carthy, a  young,  laconic,  open-shirted  fellow 
who  Is  assistant  national  secretary  of  SDS, 
agreed  to  talk  to  me — not  in  the  office  but 
downstairs  in  one  of  the  greasy  spoons.  A 
lot  of  reporters  come  ringing  that  doorbell 
these  days,  and  SDS  people  apparently  fig- 
ure that  they  might  as  well  be  eating  (on  the 
reporter's  tab)  while  they  are  furnishing  the 
facts  to  the' minions  of  the  mass  media.  It  Is 
also  obvious  that  they  would  like  to  get  said 
minions  out  of  the  place  and  into  more  neti- 
tral  territory. 

McCarthy  did  not  po  for  a  suggestion  that 
we  photograph  in  his  office.  He  U>;d  me  how 
a  CBS  crew  was  permitted  to  film  a  T\'  inter- 
\"iew  there  '"and  one  of  the  sound  men  turned 
out  to  be  an  FBI  agent.'  (I  tucked  that  bit 
away  In  my  mental  miscellaneous  file  from 
which  It  was  retrieved  when,  sometime  later. 
the  three  major  networks  complained  to  the 
Justice  Department  that  FBI  men  were  in 
fact  masquerading  as  TV  newsmen  to  get 
evidence  against  draftcard  burners  )  Mc- 
Carthy, like  other  SDS  leaders  I've  spoken  to 
around  the  country,  operates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  phone  is  tapped  and  his  mall 
opened.  He  is  26,  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa's  SDS  chapter, 
and  has  been  in  the  group  for  two  years,  ( He 
has  since  gone  out  into  the  field  as  an  or- 
ganizer.) 

sDB's  national  hierarchy  consists  of  three 
national  secretaries,  elected  yearly,  and  an 
eight-man  national  interim  committee.  Be- 
low them  come  some  20-odd  organizers  who 
operate  across  the  country  on  $15  a  week  and 
"a  little  help  from  our  friends."  Being  an 
SDS  national  officer  doesn't  mean  what  it 
might  In  some  other  kind  of  association. 
'There's  not  a  great  deal  of  hero  worship  in 
this  organization,"  McCarthy  said.  That 
turned  out  to  be  an  understatement.  Other 
SDS  people  I  talked  to  around  the  nation 
were  unaware  of  the  names  of  some  key  na- 
tional officers.  And  while  the  group's  national 
convention  sets  general  policy  lines,  in  re- 
ality, each  chapter  decides  for  itself  what  its 
goals  and  strategies  will  be,  dictated  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  its  campus. 

•This  abhorrence  of  form  Is  evident  in  SDS's 
mennbershlp  rules.  Anybody  who  wants  Uj  can 
become  a  member.  "National  members"  are 
those  who  pay  $5  dues  to  the  national  organi- 
zation, but  only  about  6,000  of  35,000  mem- 
bers (on  300  campuses)  are  national  mem- 
bers. 
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3D8  h>a  changed  since  thoa«  early  days 
after  Port  Huron  We  wouldn't  say  we  were 
antJ-lmperlaJlst  In  19fl5  ■  McCarthy  said 
"Now.  we  do  The  word  has  become  more  re- 
spectable, partly  because  we  Keep  using  U 
We  demand  you  listen  to  the  content  not 
the  emotive  value  of  the  words  we  use  SDS 
has  changed  in  other,  more  significant  ways 
From  nonviolent  sit-ins  and  marches  :t  has 
shifted  to  what  it  calls  Teclstance  that 
sometimes  Involves  violent  confrontations  In 
a  document  called  Toward  Institutional  Re- 
sUtAnce."  Carl  Davldaon,  one  of  SDSs  major 
theortata  and  a  national  offlcer.  remarked  last 
year  -Some  of  ua  have  fared  better  than 
othera.  but  nobody  goea  limp  an>-morp  or 
meekly  to  Jail  Police  violence  doee  not  go  un- 
answered Sit-ins  are  no  longer  symbolic  but 
strategic:  to  protect  people  or  hold  poemons. 
rather  than  to  allow  oneaelf  to  be  [jasBlvely 
stepped  over  or  carted  ofT  ' 

SDS's  ranks  contain  activists  of  dll  political 
varletlea       Marxlata,     anarchists.     SoclallsU, 
Democrats.    Communists    i  pro-Moscow    pro- 
Peking.    pro-Castro   and    lower-case      c "    va- 
rieties i    as   well   as    the   alienated   apolitical 
types  and  hippie  exotics   Remembering  a  col- 
lege generaUon  of  the  fifties  that   had   been 
frightened  Into  silence  by  Communist  wltch- 
himts.  SBS's  organizers  deliberately  decided 
to-open  l«B-ranks  to  anyone  of  whatever  polit- 
ical creed,  and  so  to  remove  the  Red-baiting 
weapon  from  its  enemies    Uke  partiripatorv- 
democracy,  which  usually  manifests  itself  in 
interminable     often    dull    debate     rhe    SDS 
policy    of    opening    its    arms    to    evervbodv 
doesn't    alwavs    work    out    well     SD.S    is    In- 
creasingly   threatened    with    a    take-over    by 
student   members   of    the   Pro(?resfiive   Labor 
party     PLi,  a  disciplined,  secretive  Commu- 
nis* cadre  sympathetic  to  Peking,  or.  alterna- 
tively,  with   being   torn  apart   bv   anarrhlsta 
A  look  at  the  way  SDS  chapters  function 
on  several   campuses  across   the  country  re- 
veals A  number  of  similarities  .incl  -iome  Im- 
portant differences    Many  of  the  issues  SDS 
focuses  upon  stem  from  its  determined  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war     issues  such  as 
the  draft,  on-campua  recruiting  by  the  mili- 
tary,  the  CIA  .ind  war-connected  flrmi  like 
Dow   Chemic.il  Companv    With  e<iual   vehe- 
mence. It  opposes  the  ROTC  and   university 
involvement  in  military  research    The  relorm 
of    unlversltv    structure   <ind    curricula     the 
student's    participation    In    administration, 
the  admission  of  more  minorltv-group  stu- 
dents and  opposlUon  to  dismissal  of  radical 
facility  members  are  also  key  SDS  goals 

The  targets  at  each  unlversltv  varv  ac- 
cording to  the  political  climate  of  the  campus 
as  well  as  the  relaUve  sophistication  of  the 
student  body  At  Princeton  or  Wisconsin  the 
Issue  may  be  the  school's  stockholdings  in 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  an  institution 
that  Is  attacked  for  Its  commercial  participa- 
tion in  apartheid  South  Africa  s  commerce 
At  Dartmouth,  the  crusade  mav  be  over 
ROTC  The  issues,  whatever  thev  may  be 
are  flxed^|pon  to  expose  what  SDS  calls  the 
unlversltji^  collusion  with  undemocratic, 
militarist  or  racist  practices — and  to  show 
the  student  that  he  has  the  power  to  change 
all  that  If  he  will. 

Though  SDS  frequently  acta  in  alliance 
with  black  student  groups  on  campus,  there 
Is  an  embarrassing  gulf  between  the  white 
radicals  and  the  black  activists  The  blacks 
Insist  on  running  the  own  show  for  their 
objectives,  which  frequently  turn  out  Na  be 
a  demand  for  a  greater  hunk  of  the  Estab- 
lishment action,  and  they  suspect  the  mo- 
tives and  attitudes  of  middle-class  white 
radicals  A  member  of  San  Francisco  State  s 
Black  Students'  Union  accused  SDS  there 
of  "pimping  off  the  moral  fervor  of  the  black 
revoluUon'  Some  white  radicals  see  these 
attacks  as  black  racism,  and  keep  a  pained 
distance  Older  SDS  people  say  they  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  black  demand  that  white  rev- 
oluUonarles  organize  the  white  community 
(a  Job  they  agree  Is  formidable  and  just  In 


Its   embryo  stage)    and   maintain   comradely 
but  aloof  postures  toward  the  blacks 

Though  young,  SDS  organizers  are  fre- 
quently shreVd  Judges  of  the  human  animal 
John  Kaullman,  22.  a  student  at  the  Unl- 
•.erhlty  of  Wisconsin  In  Madison,  told  me 
about  how  he  organiaed  for  SDS  In  dormi- 
tories there  We  taiJi  nltty-grltty.  basic  rad- 
icalism, getting  control  of  your  life  from  the 
forces  which  are  manipulating  you."  he  said 
Dorms  are  a  prime  .irea  to  work  In  because 
the  people  !n  them  are  In  frequent  contact, 
will  be  together  for  a  number  of  months 
and  live  in  generally  repressive  circum- 
stances We  start  on  the  top  floor  of  the  dorm 
■*lth  a  list  of  people  we  already  know  We 
call  meetings  and  talk  to  students  about 
draft  resistance  the  nature  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  how  you  change  these  things  Then 
we  help  them  call  meetings  of  people  on 
other  floors,  and  we  exchange  Ideas  and  In- 
formation  on   what   they   are  doing  " 

.■^joon  the  ferment  spreads  to  all  floors  of 
the  dorm  Oiu-  .main  problem."  Kauffman 
says,"  'la  that  people  feel  they  are  Impotent. 
Yuu  have  to  CLinvliice  them  that  they  can 
change  things  That  means  coming  back  to 
talk  with  them  again  and  .igaln 

■  We  started  with  the  rule  No  parties  on 
Friday  nigit  "  We  demanded  we  be  allowed 
to  give  a  party  on  Friday  night  Then  we 
went  to  the  rules  on  having  visitors  In  your 
rfKjm,  then  to  the  price  of  rooms,  which  Is 
high  here  You  have  to  give  the  Issue  a  nltty- 
«rltty  context,  and  the  price  of  rooms  visit- 
ing rules  parties  are  .ill  things  that  affect 
everybody  In  the  dorm  no  m.uter  what  their 
politics  You  show  them  that  radicalism  is  In 
their  Interests'" 

Kauffman  transferred  to  Wisconsin  from 
Hobart  College  .Geneva.  N  "i"  ) ,  where  his 
earlier  organizing  effort  In  the  student  gov- 
ernment had  not  worked  out  well  "The  pres- 
ident threatened  to  throw  me  and  the  .stu- 
dent government  out."  he  recalled,  '"so  the 
students  backed  down  But  we  learned  from 
that  mistake  Now,  when  an  administrator 
calls  one  of  us  In.  he  has  to  see  all  of  us 
They'll   have   to  enlarge   their  oflBces!  " 

The  enshrlnement  of  "leaders"  or  an  "elite" 
Is  a  constant  fear  of  .SDS  people  When  regis- 
tering with  the  student-affairs  ofHce,  an  SDS 
hapter  will  if  ten  file  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  chapter  members  with  no  title  or 
riinklng  .Besides  discouraging  elitism,  this 
practice  also  makes  it  hard  for  .lUminlstrators 
to  single  ,iut  Individuals  .'ir  punishment  \ 
John  Fuerst  a  bespectacled  graduate  student 
at  Wisconsin,  Is  one  of  the  key  figures  in 
SDS  activity  on  that  camp'is  and  leads  the 
Wisconsin  Draft  Resistance  Union,  another 
SDS  project  "Over  thirty  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  Joined  WT)RU  have  never  been 
involved  in  any  political  .activity  before."  he 
told  me  Pour  years  ago,  they  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  draft,  but  they  still 
wouldn  t  have  taken  any  action  Now,  they 
will  Its  a  radical  thing  In  .\merlca  when 
people  begin  to  act  out  of  ihelr  needs  '  The 
WDRU  mobilized  800  people  in  three  hours 
•o  mount  an  egg-ihrowlng,  -umultuous  pro- 
test against  a  campus  vLsU  bv  draft  director 
Lt    Oen    Lewis  B    Hershev 

Fuerst.  a  1£>«7  Columbia  University  grad- 
uate helped  organize  Columbia's  SDS  chap- 
ter and  recruited  its  eventual  head,  Mark 
Rudd,  Into  that  unit.  Like  Rudd  and  most 
of  SDS's  revolutlonarlea  Fuerst  comes  from 
a  comfortable  middle-class  background.  His 
father  la  city  manager  of  New  Rochelle.  an 
.iflluent  New  York  City  suburb 

SDS  Is  repeatedly  denounced  for  not  hav- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  system  it  Is  atUck- 
Ing— often  by  critics  who.  In  the  same  breath, 
score  the  organization  for  thinking  It  has 
the  only  soluUons  But  Fuerst  shrugs  off  the 
charge  Our  Job  Is  not  to  give  answers  or 
to  put  another  bigger,  shinier  product  on  the 
shelves;  it's  to  get  people  to  the  point  where 
they  can  take  power  in  their  own  lives  " 
Bob  Mlnkoff.  a  25-year-old  Ph  D  candidate 


at  the  University  of  Texas.  Austin,  agreed. 
"I  can  give  you  a  few  ideas."  he  said,  "but 
I  can't  tell  you  who'll  collect  the  garbage 
after  the  revolution)  The  ways  will  come  out 
In  the  struggle  •'  Like  many  in  the  Movement. 
Mlnkoff  derides  the  oft-heard  criticisms  of 
the  behavior  of  radical  youth:  "I  explain  to 
our  Bds  that  Just  as  the  middle-class  kid  Is 
alienated,  so  are  his  parents,  but  they  don"t 
know  It  All  those  pills,  tranquilizers,  and 
liquor  their  parents  are  on.  we  make  kids 
realize  that  comes  from  being  hung-up.  Take 
tho8e  parents  who  marry  and  divorce,  marry 
and  divorce — I  call  that  serial  polygamy — Is 
that  really  different  from  my  sleeping  with 
one  person  after  another?  We  make  people 
realize  they're  hung-up  because  they  grew 
up  In  a  hung-up  society  that  doesn't  recog- 
nize human  values," 

SDS  In  Texas  takes  on  a  different  style 
from  Wisconsin.  Columbia  or  San  Francisco 
State.  "We  are  not  trying  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration here  make  changes,"  says  Gary 
Thlher.  an  SDS  leader.  "We  are  trying  to  get 
the  students  to  see  that  they  should  be  con- 
trolling the  university.""  But  Thlher  and  his 
associates  have  an  uphill  fight.  Recently, 
the  Texas  Senate  passed  a  law  making  any 
regulation  passed  by  the  state's  Board  of 
Regents  a  state  law.  In  turn,  the  Regents 
have  ruled  that  anyone  participating  In  a 
demonstration  that  disrupts  a  school's  func- 
tioning will  be  automatically  expelled. 

Thlher,  a  philosophy  student,  and  Thorne 
Dreyer.  another  SDS  worker,  publish  The  Rag. 
one  of  the  better  of  the  myriad  ""under- 
ground"  newspapers  that  carry  the  com- 
ments, analvses  and  expos^-s  written  by 
SDS's  sages  and  the  gurus  of  the  New  Left. 
.Austin's  SDS  has  contributed  several  promi- 
nent figures  to  the  national  SDS  scene,  but 
last  year,  the  bullet-punctured  body  of  one 
of  Its  most  publicized  activists  was  found 
stuffed  In  a  freezer  In  the  .Austin  grocery 
store  where  he  worked  after  school.  Locals 
attributed  his  death  to  a  holdup  attempt,  but 
many  Texas  SDS  people   think  otherwise. 

On  more  conservative  campuses,  to  belong 
to  SDS  Is  still  a  cause  for  scandal  or  reprisal, 
and  Its  members  are  reticent  about  acknowl- 
edging their  afllllatlon  Moreover,  its  activists 
often  work  In  ad  hoc  committees  set  up  to 
focus  on  a  specific  Issue  but  encompassing 
people  from  mere  prosjlc  campus  groups. 
Not  everyone  on  such  committees  is  aware 
of  who  Is  SDS  and  who  It  not.  At  Chicago's 
Roosevelt  University,  a  student  coallUon 
seeking  the  reappointment  of  controversial 
professor-author-North  Vietnam  visitor 
Staughton  Lynd  was  headed  by  Paul  Shain, 
a  non-SDS  apolitical  type,  but  the  Lvnd 
backers  were  baslcally'an  SDS  group.  At  San 
Francisco  State  College,  where  students  are 
pushing  a  variety  of  demands.  SDS  allies 
Itself  openly  with  organizations  represent- 
ing blacks.  Mexican-American  students  and 
others.  Its  campaigners  work  diligently  for 
the  cause  they  Join,  and,  .since  SDS  tends 
to  draw  its  key  iictlvities  from  among  the 
most  gifted  students  on  campus.  Columbia's 
Grayson  Kirk  was  not  the  first  university 
president  to  tlnd  himself  out-field-marshaled 
by  a  fuzz-faced  undergraduate. 

SDS  has  evoked  emotions  ranging  from 
svmpathy  to  apoplexy  among  faculty  Its 
move  to  resistance  "  and  power  confronta- 
tions with  administrators  has  left  many  pro- 
fessors adrift  in  their  classroom  rhetoric  as 
student  guerrillas  fought  their  way  Into  aca- 
demic provinces  that  had  heretofore  been 
under  faculty  rule  Many  teachers  were 
shocked  by  the  rebels'  tactics,  but  some  of 
the  same  teachers  admitted  the  Justice  of 
student  demands  Like  administrators  and 
parenu.  the  professors  are  fairly  Ignorant 
of  the  men  and  Ideas  that  move  the  SDS 
types  At  Wisconsin.  SDS  organizers  held  a 
.seminar  for  Interested  faculty,  using  a  list 
of  writers,  philosophers  and  economists  ad- 
mired by  the  New  Left  After  several  meet- 
ings, the  faculty  members  complained  to  the 
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undergraduate  seminar  leaders  that  there 
were  too  many  books  listed  for  them  to  read 
In  the  scant  time  their  crammed  schedules 
allowed. 

While  shaking  up  the  American  university 
scene  with  the  tactic  of  confrontation,  SDS 
and  Its  adherents  have  Imprisoned  adminis- 
trators, barricaded  buildings,  wrestled  with 
police,  harassed  clerical  help,  disrupted 
classes,  heckled  speakers,  tied  up  university 
switchboards  and  driven  military  and  corpo- 
rate recruiters  from  the  campus.  In  return, 
they  have  received  bloodied  heads,  expulsions. 
suspensions,  lost  student  deferments — and 
were  thus  drafted.  Some  have  gone  to  Jail. 
The  US  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
to  deny  Federal  funds  to  students  who  dem- 
onstrate, and  several  state  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  with  similar  Intent. 

But  each  clash  with  the  police  or  university 
authorities  has  delivered  Increasing  numbers 
of  angry  or  alienated  students  Into  the  psy- 
chological arms  of  SDS — and  that  is  no  acci- 
dent SDS  seeks  to  "radicalize"  students  by 
exposing  the  universities'  complicity  in  en- 
terprises ranging  from  chemical-  and  blo- 
loglcal-warfare  research  to  a  personnel- 
agency  relationship  with  the  corporate  world 
that  belies  acadame's  exalted  claim  that  its 
mission  Is  simply  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
And  SDS  seeks  to  show  that  a  university  ad- 
ministration's ultimate  weapon  Is  force,  not 
the  consent  of  Its  constituents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  student  organiza- 
tion has  attacked  outmoded  educational  and 
administrative  practices  that  have  stifled 
generations  of  more  tractable  undergrads. 
The  widespread  alienation  of  the  young  bred 
by  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  a  key  factor 
In  the  success  of  the  SDS  movement,  but  It  is 
not  the  only  Ingredient.  The  sense  of  power- 
lessness  isefore  huge.  Impersonal  forces  that 
pervade  the  student  community  has  been 
no  small  ally. 

As  the  vanguard  of  the  student  revolt,  SDS 
has  seen  some  of  Its  heresies  gain  respecta-- 
blllty  When  it  held  the  first  large  antl- Viet- 
nam war  demonstration  in  Washington  In 
1965.  It  brought  down  upon  itself  the  wrath 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  FBI,  outraged 
congressmen;  a  Federal  investigation  fol- 
lowed But  today,  even  Richard  Nixon  talks 
about  "de-Americanizing"  the  war,  and  the 
dove,  if  not  the  national  symbol,  has  at  least 
become  an  acceptable  member  of  the  political 
aviary.  Similarly,  the  Judgment  contained  in 
the  1962  Port  Huron  Statement  that  "The 
awe  Inspired  by  the  pervasiveness  of  racism 
In  American  life  is  only  matched  by  the  mar- 
vel of  Its  historical  span  In  American  tradi- 
tions" has  been  echoed  six  years  later  in 
the  Kerner  Report,  commissioned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  SDS-led  attack  on  the  university-affil- 
iated Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  which 
performs  services  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, forced  IDA  recently  to  loosen  its  direct 
links  to  the  campus.  And  at  Duke,  George 
Washington.  New  York  University  and  many 
other  schools — including  embattled  Colum- 
bia— major  reforms  have  been  announced 
that  will  give  students — and  faculty — a  far 
greater  voice  in  the  running  of  these 
Institutions. 

But  the  organization  that  spurred  these 
changes  never  intended  to  limit  its  goals  to 
the  campus,  nor  does  it  see  these  gains  as 
ends  In  themselves.  SDS  has  already  turned 
on  what  it  hopes  will  be  an  energetic  drive  to 
radicalize  U.S.  servicemen,  factory  "workers, 
high  school  students  and  people  In  the  pro- 
fessions. While  college  students  do  not  find 
it  easy  to  convert  time-clock  punchers  to 
their  revolutionary  doctrines,  SDS  is  winning 
numerous  converts  in  its  high  school  cam- 
paign. And  It  Is  drawing  more  and  more 
servicemen  to  its  anti-war  coffeehouses  set 
up  near  military  bases  In  an  attempt  to 
radicalize  troopw. 

As  SOS  expands,  It  Is  being  troubled  by  a 
swarm  of  problems  that  go  to  the  group's 


very  foundation.  One  of  the  biggest  Is  how 
to  tackle  effectively  the  problem  of  organiz- 
ing outside  the  college  community.  There  Is 
sharp  disagreement  within  the  leadership 
over  whether  poor  whites,  blue-collar  workers 
or  the  so-called  "new  working  class"  of  tech- 
nicians, scientists  and  academics  are  the 
most  promising  populations  to  woo.  A  major 
worry  that  eats  at  SDS's  best  activists  Is  how 
to  maintain  their  radical  zeal  once  they've 
graduated.  An  SDS  docucient  noted:  "The 
Movement  Is  one  of  the  only  places  where 
people  can  and  actually  do  try  to  deal  with 
each  other  as  human  beings,  after  college. 
However,  if  the  only  alternative  we  can  offer 
adults  is  to  Join  the  Movement  and  live  like 
the  younger  organizers,  or  stay  put  and  give 
money,  we  have  little  to  offer."  Several  orga- 
nizations have  been  formed  to  channel  the 
energies  of  the  post-campus  SDSer,  but  no 
one  has  yet  satisfactorily  resolved  the 
hang-up  of  the  Movement  vs.  the  mortgage. 

The  fluid,  sometimes  confused  SDS  struc- 
ture, in  which  each  chapter  calls  its  own 
shots,  has  given  the  movement  verve  and 
excitement,  but  has  also  made  for  a  patch- 
work of  programs,  some  admirable,  some 
frivolous,  but  with  little  coordination. 

Lastly,  while  many  SDS  activists  deny  the 
need  to  have  political  alternatives  to"  the 
structures  they  would  dismantle,  others  feel 
it  Is  Imperative  to  go  beyond  sporadic  con- 
frontations to  work  out  a  coherent,  long- 
range  political  philosophy. 

Sometimes  Inspired,  often  chaotic,  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  represents  an 
effort  by  a  key  minority  of  the  Nuclear  Gen- 
eration to  break  out  of  a  political  and  moral 
maze  built  by  their  elders.  It  Is  an  upheaval 
being  duplicated  around  the  world,  in  Com- 
munist and  non-Communlst  countries  alike. 
What  began  on  the  campus  may  well  prove 
educational  for  our  entire  society. 


HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE REFUSES  TO  CHANGE  METH- 
OD OF  CALCULATING  NATIONAL 
DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Thursday  re- 
fused President  Nixon's  request  to 
change  the  method  of  calculating  the 
celling  on  the  national  debt. 

By  a  bipartisan  vote  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  it  refused  to  eliminate 
from  the  debt  ceiling  Government  bor- 
rowings from  the  trust  funds. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  appeared  before  the  committee 
Wednesday  and  urged  that  it  reject  the 
proposal  submitt^  by  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy. 

Under  able  questioning  by  committee 
members,  Secretary  Kennedy  admitted 
that  the  proposed  pl8i«*would  permit 
the  administration  to  spend,  during  the 
next  4  years,  $40  billion  more  than"  it 
takes  in,  and  yet  that  $40  billion  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  debt  limitation. 

To  put  this  figure  of  $40  billion  into 
perspective,  I  cite  these  figures,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: 

During  the  nearly  8  years  of  F>resident 
Trimian's  administration,  the  national 
debt  was  increased  by  $33  billon;  during 
President  Eisenhower's  8  years,  the  na- 
tional debt 'increased  by  $23  billion;  dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
administrations,  the  national  debt  was 
increased  by  $70  billion. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  applaud  and 
commend  the  House  Ways  and  Means 


Committee.  I  think  it  struck  a  blow  for 
good  government  when  it  refused  to  elim- 
inate from  the  debt  ceiling  vast  sums 
of  moneys  which  the  Government  bor- 
rows from  its  own  trust  funds,  the  largest 
being  social  security. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  social  security, 
I  do  not  want  to  run  any  risk  whatsoever 
of  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  funds,  which  funds  mean  so 
much  to  the  American  people  when  they 
reach  their  twilight  years. 


U.S.  CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam  this  past 
week.  February  22  to  March  1,  totaled 
3,069. 

Of  this  total,  453  were  killed,  2,593 
were  wounded,  and  23  are  missing. 

The  total  of  American  dead  last  week 
was  the  seventh  highest  incurred  in  any 
week  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Reports  from  the  allied  command  in 
Saigon  make  clear  that  the  enemy  has 
concentrated  his  attack  on  American 
installations  and  managed  to  kill  signifi- 
cantly more  U.S.  soldiers  this  year  than 
during  the  first  week  of  the  enemy's  Tet 
offensive  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  almost  weekly  for  a 
number  of  months  now,  I  have  expressed 
the  view  in  the  Senate  that  the  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  have  become 
the  forgotten  men. 

Will  not  the  Nation  pay  heed  to  last 
week's  casualty  figures — 3,069? 

During  the  calendar  year  1968,  the 
United  States  suffered  an  average  of 
2,000  casualties  per  week.  So,  last  week's 
casualty  figure  is  50  percent  greater  than 
the  average  week  of  1968. 

For  those  who  feel  the  Vietnam  war 
will  go  away  if  nothing  is  said  about  it, 
I  cite  the  fact  that  during  the  2  months 
of  January  and  February  of  this  current 
year  1969,  the  United  States  suffered 
12,667  casualties.  This  in  just  2  months. 

I  shall  continue,  Mr.  President,  to  focus 
attention  on  the  casualty  figures.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  draft  Americans, 
take  them  from  their  communities,  their 
homes,  and  their  families,  and  send  them 
to  Southeast  Asia  to  fight,  and  yet.  not 
give  them  full  protection  from  the  enemy 
onslaught? 

Wishful  thinking  is  not  going  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  war,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  Nation's  dominant  prob- 
lem and  should  have  first  attention  by 
the  new  President  and  his  new  team. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Senate 
for  25  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  during  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    1433— INTRODUCTION  OF  DRAFT 
REFORM  BILL  OF  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  achieving 
meaningful  reform  of  present  draft  pro- 
cedures. I  know  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  we  must  do  everything 
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that  we  possibly  can  to  reform  the  In- 
equitable and  outdated  means  we  are 
now  using  to  register,  classify,  and  in- 
duct young  men  into  the  military  services. 
While  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  this  year  are  not 
identical  in  all  respects,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  there  is  urowinc  sentiment  in  this 
body  that  much  needs  to  be  done  if  '.ve 
are  going  to  have  a  draft  system  ^;hich 
will,  at  the  very  least,  be  fair  to  all  whose 
lives  It  touches,  even  though  it  may  never 
be  totally  acceptable  to  our  young  popu- 
lation To  implement  .some  of  ihe  re- 
forms which  I  feel  are  critically  needed 
Mr  President.  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Draft  Reform  Act  of  1969  I  believe 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing some  of  the  changes  which 
need  to  be  made,  and  would  provide  the 
following : 

I-^rst.  Limit  the  time  that  a  young  per- 
son is  draft-eligible  to  a  1-year  period 
except  in  cases  of  a  dire  national  emer- 
gency. This  would  eliminate  the  present 
uncertainty  clouding  a  young  mans  life 
for  as  •teng  as  7  years 

Second.  Uniform  national  standards 
which  each  local  board  would  be  re- 
quired to  follow  for  mduction,  classifica- 
tion, and  deferments  This  would  provide 
equal  treatment  for  all  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  present  inequities. 

Third.  One  national  manpo'ver  pool, 
with  random  selection  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  headquarters  of  those  eliuible 
for  induction  This  would  insuiv  that 
a  per.son's  place  of  residence  or  date  of 
birth  would  not  be  a  factor  in  his 
induction. 

Fourth.  Student  deferments,  whether 
for  college,  graduate  school,  )unior  col- 
lege, vocational  school,  or  apprentice 
training,  with  the  express  stipulation 
that  the  in^iividual  would  be  exposed  to 
the  same  I -year  liability  for  drattmg 
immediately  following  the  completion  of 
his  educational  trainmu  or  at  age  25, 
whichever  came  first  This  would  permit 
educational  and  training  deferments  but 
close  all  loopholes. 

Fifth  A  6-yt'ar  term  for  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  with  the  advice  and 
C(insent  of  the  Senate  This  would  pro- 
vidt-  closiT  congressional  review  of 
Selective  Service  System  adnunistrativu 
procedures  and  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  been  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  proposed  legislation  by 
the  following  Senators:  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ■  M:  Bayh  .  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  Mr  Cook  and  Mr  Coopers. 
the  Senator  irom  Calif ornia  'Mr  Cran- 
ston .  tne  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr. 
DOLE',  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathi.*s'  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ■  Mr 
Packwood  '  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  PERCY' .  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr  Scott  < .  and  the  Senator  from 
Idahj  'Mr    Jordan'.   . 

As  a  Member  'jf  tne  other  body,  repre- 
senting the  13th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  havK  been  active  m  a  number  of  ways 
d'lrina  the  last  few  years,  m  an  effort  not 
only  to  reform  and  modernize  our  draft 
system,  but  also  to  work  toward  the 
eventual  creation  of  an  all  volunteer 
army 

In  1965  It  came  to  my  attention  that 
Pennsylvania's   draft   quota   was   larger 


than  the  State's  share  of  draft-eligible 
men  At  that  time  Pennsylvania  was  pro- 
viding 103  percent  of  the  young  men 
being  drafted  during  a  given  month  m 
this  counti-y.  whereas  Its  draft  age  popu- 
lation was  only  6  4  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total  of  draft  age  men.  In  efTect. 
Pennsylvania  was  being  penalized  be- 
cause Its  relatively  more  efficient  system 
of  processing  registrants  was  resulting  in 
its  reporting  more  men  as  eligible  for 
induction. 

After  reviewing  the  procedures  then 
being  used  by  Selective  Service  otScials 
for  determining  their  monthly  quotas, 
and  after  discussing  with  them  po.^sible 
ways  of  making  the  calls  more  equitable 
for  each  Stat-e.  I  asked  them  to  establish 
a  fairer  formula  for  determining  a  State's 
draft  quota,  and  they  accomplished  this. 
During  1966  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  gave  very  close  study  to  possible 
ways  of  reforming  the  draft  system.  The 
more  I  studied  the  system,  and  the  more 
mail  that  I  received  from  con.stituents 
giving  details  of  the  problems  which  they 
were  experiencing  '^^-ith  their  local  draft 
boards,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that 
only  a  full  scale  revision  of  the  existing 
draft  structure  would  be  adequate  to 
clean  up  'Ahat  can  only  be  described  as  a 
horse-and-bui;^'y  .system  m  the  jet  age 

Numerous  examples  nf  the  inequities 
of  the  system  cruss  my  desk  every  day.  I 
recall  one  rather  vividly  Two  pilots,  both 
working  for  the  same  auline.  both  flying 
cargoes  of  critically  needed  materials  to 
South  Vietnam,  both  doing  exactly  the 
same  Job — one  of  them  was  classified 
1-A  by  his  local  draft  board,  the  other 
was  given  a  critical  skills  deferment  by 
his  local  board  in  another  State.  Inter- 
estingly, the  more  experienced  pilot  was 
drafted.  Many  similar  instances  have 
come  to  my  attention  since  then 

The  problem  of  student  deferments 
has  been  a  .serious  one  for  some  time.  A 
man  who  goes  to  college  and  completes 
his  4  years  of  college,  in  tlie  4  years 
alloted  to  htm.  usually  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulties If  the  man  starts  4  years  of 
college,  and.  be'ause  ot  sickness,  finan- 
cial hardship,  or  iome  other  unforeseen 
reason,  he  drops  out  for  a  temi.  Selec- 
tive Service's  position  lias  usually  been 
that  he  is  not  making  'normal  prog- 
ress'; therefore  they  usually  reopen  his 
classification  and  take  his  2-S  student 
deferment  away  from  him  and  give  hun 
a  1-A.  Naturally,  the  man  will  have  ap- 
peal rtghUs.  but  in  the  meantime,  he  has 
uncerminty  hanging  over  his  head.  He 
does  Bot  know  whctlier,  in  fact,  he  will 
have  to  be  drafted  ur  whether  .'^elective 
Service  will  eventually  tell  him  he 
can  go  back  to  sch(x)l.  or  at  least  will  not 
draft  him  until  the  end  of  that  school 
year. 

There  have  been  all  too  many  cases  of 
young  men^eing  drafted  while  going  to 
junior  college,  or  to  a  training  school  of 
one  sort  or  another.  There  has  been  no 
standard  policy  for  the.se  people.  It  is  all 
up  to  the  local  boards. 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  go  to  a  2- 
year  vocational  training  school  immedi- 
ately after  high  school,  then  I  feel  that 
we  should  let  him.  I  feel  that  he  has 
every  nght  in  the  world  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  we  can  just  as  well  make  him  eligi- 
ble for  the  draft  for  a  year  alter  his  2 


years,  ipstead  of  interrupting  his  school- 
ing. These  have  been  gome  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  had  to  face. 

During  1967  I  introduced  my  own  draft 
reform  bill  which  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  The  Johnson  administration  had 
established  its  own  commission  to  make 
recommendations  on  reforming  the  draft, 
and  one  would  have  hoped  that  with  all 
of  trhe  public  attention  which  was  being 
focu.sed  on  the  draft,  some  meaningful 
changes  would  have  been  made. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  the  case. 
Today,  most  of  the  reforms  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  advocated  for  so 
many  months  have  not  yet  been  made.  I 
feel  the  changes  which  we  are  advocating 
today  in  this  bill  are  long  overdue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  reasonable  man 
could  argue  that  we  are  seaking  change 
merely  for  change's  sake. 

I  beheve  that  we  can  and  we  eventually 
will  have  an  all -volunteer  army.  But.  in 
the  meantime,  I  see  no  rea.<;on  wny  the 
people  of  this  country  should  accept  a 
system  for  recruiting  .soldiers  which  is 
not  fair  to  all.  and  which  could,  with 
relative  ease,  be  made  responsive  both  to 
the  needs  of  the  countr\'  in  general,  and 
to  the  needs  of  our  young  people  in 
particular. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
doing  this  will  be  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today,  or 
legislation  similar  to  it.  which  will  pro- 
vide a  .specified  term  for  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service.  I  admire  General 
Hershey's  long  period  of  outstanding 
public  service  and  dedication,  but  I  feel 
that  new  leadership  and  new  ideas  are 
needed  in  the  top  post  in  this  critical 
agency  of  our  Government.  General 
Hershey  is  a  fine,  patriotic  American  who 
has  servetl  his  country  well,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  now  time  for  someone  else  to 
take  on  the  critical  responsibilities  which 
he  has  carried  for  so  long. 

In  his  March  1967  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  task  force  to  review 
the  recommendations  for  restructuring 
the  Selective  Service  System  which  had 
been  made  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  the  Draft,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion. As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Marshall  Commission  recommended  a 
number  of  very  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Selective  Service  System;  many  of  those 
changes  met  with  my  approval.  However, 
in  directing  the  establishment  of  this 
ta.sk  force,  the  President  included  the 
present  director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  as  a  member  of  the  task  force. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  director  of  any 
agency  could  be  expected  to  take  a 
rational  and  unbiased  look  at  a  report 
critical  of  the  agency  which  he  was 
heading 

The  task  force  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  "the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  Selective  Service  be  re- 
tained." It  also  recommended  that  "the 
proposed  improvements  suggested  or 
.-.upported  by  the  task  force  in  chapter 
IX.  which  require  no  legislation,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System  for  his  consideration  ' 
In  other  words,  the  task  force,  with  the 
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Director  of  Selective  Service  sitting  as  a 
member,  decided  that  nothing  should  be 
done,  despite  the  sweeping  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Marshall 
Commission. 

No  wonder  our  young  population  Is 
dis^.ppointed  and  disillusioned  with  the 
workings  of  the  system  which  affects 
them  as  a  group  more  than  any  other  In 
the  counti->'. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  are  the  very 
minimum  which  need  to  be  accomplished 
if  we  are  to  have  a  system  which  can 
truly  be  called  fair.  While  my  colleagues 
and  I  may  differ  on  some  of  the  details 
of  the  various  proposals  which  have  been 
introduced  this  year,  and  while  I  will,  of 
course,  be  most  anxious  to  see  that  these 
provisions,  at  a  minimum,  are  enacted, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
thing  we  must  do  is  to  realize  that  the 
eyes  of  our  young  people  are  upon  us, 
and  that  they  are  expecting  us  to  pro- 
duce meaningful  draft  reform. 

I  therefore  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  so  inchned,  will  want 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill;  even 
more  important,  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
who  favor  reform  in  the  draft  can  work 
very  closely  together  to  see  that  real 
changes  are  made  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  -S.  1433)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Schweiker  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators  > .  was  receiveiL  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the^om- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1433 
Be  It  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  uf  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
ni.iy  be  cued  .is  the  -Draft  Reform  Act  of 
1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  is  amended  iis  follows: 

(1)  Subseciion  (c)  of  section  1  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
Involuntary  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
i.;;ould  be  required  only  when  necessary  to 
Insure  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
whenever  involuntary  service  is  required,  the 
obhsations  and  privileRes  of  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  reserve  components 
thereof  should  be  shared  generally,  in  accord- 
ance With  a  system  of  selection  which  is  fair 
and  just.  ;md  which  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national 
economy." 


(2)  Section  5  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following- 

■Sec.  5.  (anl)  The  selection  of  persons 
f  r  training  and  service  under  section  4  shall 
be  made  as  provided  In  this  subsection  from 
persons  who  are  liable  for  such  training  and 
service  and  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are 
registered  and  classifled,  but  not  deferred 
ir  exempted. 

•■(2)  Each  local  board  shall  transmit  to 
:he  Director  the  name  of  each  person  regis- 
tered with  It.  the  classification  assigned  to 
such  person,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regu- 


lation. Such  information  and  all  changes 
with  respect  to  such  Information  shall  be 
transmitted  by  each  local  board  to  the  Di- 
rector as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(3)  Quotas  of  men  to  be  Inducted  for 
training  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President  and  such  quotas  shall  be  met  by 
the  selection  of  persona  from  the  primary 
selection  group,  after  the  selection  of  delin- 
quents and  volunteers,  to  the  extent  that 
such  primary  selection  group  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  registrants  to  meet  such 
quotas.  The  order  of  Induction  of  persons 
in  the  primary  selection  group  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  random  selection  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  President. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'pri- 
mary selection  group'  means  persons  who 
are  liable  for  training  and  service  under  this 
Act,  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are  reg- 
istered and  classified  and  who  are^ 

"(A)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty  and  are  not  deferred  or  exempted; 

"(B)  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
thirty-five  and,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Draft  Reform  Act  of  1969,  were  In 
a  deferred  status,  but  are  no  longer  in  such 
status;  or 

"(C)  between  the  ages  of  twentv  and 
twenty-six  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1969  and  are  not  deferred 
or  exempted. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  previsions  of 
this  paragraph,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  subcection. 
the  President  Is  authorized,  in  the  case  of 
persons  described  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  to  postpone,  on  \he 
basis  of  age.  the  Inclusion  of  any  such  per- 
sons In  the  primary  selection  group  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  four  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  Draft  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 

"(5)  Unless  selected  for  Induction  or  unless 
otherwise  deferred  from  Induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  a  person  shall  remain  In  the 
primary  selection  group  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Any  person  who  is  in  a  deferred  status 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen  shall, 
upon  the  termination  of  such  deferred  status, 
and  if  qualified,  be  liable  for  Induction  as  a 
registrant  within  the  primary  selection  group 
irrespective  of  his  actual  age,  unless  he  is 
otherwise  deferred  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  Any  person  who  is  removed  from  the  pri- 
mary selection  group  because  of  a  deferment 
shall  again  be  placed  In  the  primary  selec- 
tion group,  if  he  otherwise  qualifies!  when- 
ever such  deferment  Is  terminated.  In  no 
event  shall  any  person  be  placed  in  the  pri- 
mary selection  group  for  any  period  or  pe- 
riods totaling  more  than  one  year;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  liable  for  induction  as  a  regis- 
trant within  such  group  after  he  has  attained 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversarv  of  the  date  of  his 
birth. 

"(6)  No  order  for  induction  shall  be  issued 
under  this  Act  to  any  fl^tson  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  unless  the 
President  finds  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  military  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  Nation. 

"(7)  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  train- 
ing and  se/vlce  under  this  Act  or  In  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

"(8)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  President,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
from  providing  for  the  selection  or  Induction 
of  persons  qualified  in  needed  medical,  den- 
tal, or  allied  specialist  categories  pursuant 
to  requisitions  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"(9)  Not-withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  section  314  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1425),  no  per- 
son who  Is  qualified  In  a  needed  medical,  den- 


tal, or  allied  specialist  category,  and  who  is 
liable  for  induction  under  section  4  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  held  to  be  ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  commissioned  officer  of  an 
Armed  Force  of  the  United  States  on  th^ 
sole  ground  that  he  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  has  not  made  a  declaration 
of  intent  to  become  a  citizen  thereof,  and 
any  such  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  who  is  appointed  by  a 
commissioned  officer  may.  in  lieu  of  the  oath 
prescribed  by  section  3331  if  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  take  such  oath  of  service  and 
obedience  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe." 

(3)  Section  5  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

(41  Paragraph  (H  of  section  6(hl  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1>  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
sub-iection.  the  President  shall,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations,  as  he  may  prescribe. 
jjrovide  lor  tlie  deferment  from  trainint'  and 
service  in  the  Armed  Forres  uf  per.sons  satis- 
factorily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
instruction  at  a  university,  colleee,  junior 
college,  community  coUece,  techjilcul  college, 
vocational  school,  or  similar  institution  of 
learning,  or  who  are  satisfactorily  pursuing, 
on  a  suta.'^tantially  lull-time  basis. "an  apprrn- 
tlce-trair.ing  program  or  similar  occupational 
inslructi'jna!  program,  and  who  reque.sts  such 
deferment.  A  deferment  granted  to  :;ny  per- 
son under  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall 
continue  until  such  person  completes  the 
requ.rements  for  his  b:iccalaureat«  degree. 
c-ompletes  the  training  progr.-,m.  laiis  to  pur- 
sue .'atisfactorlly  his  course  of  Instruction  or 
training  or  attains  the  twenty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever 
lirst  occurs,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
person  v.-ho  h.is  been  awarded  a  baccalaureate 
degree  and  has  oeen  i-.ccept«d  by  a  university 
cr  coUet-'e  to  engage  in  post-graduate  work 
on  a  full-time  basis,  such  person  sliall  con- 
tinue to  be  deferred  until  lie  con-ipletes  the 
requirements  for  a  post-graduate  degree,  fails 
to  pursue  1-as  post -graduate  v.-ork  satisfac- 
torily, or  attains  the  iwenty-ftfth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth,  whichever  iirst  oc- 
curs. Not-withstanding  the  foregoine  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  student  deferments 
under  ti'iis  paragraph  shall  be  discontii'iued 
upon  a  decK-iration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
after  the  efl'ective  date  of  the  Draft  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
deferments  are  determined  by  the  President 
;o  be  necessary  to  the  ifi:ilritenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest.' 

( 5 )  The  fifth  sentence  of  paragraph  i  2 1  of 
section  5(h)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■•The  President  is  authorii^ed  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  lie  niay  prescribe,  to 
provide  for  tiie  deferment  irom  tr.iinmg  and 
service  in  the  .'irmed  Forces  of  any  or  all 
categories  of  persons  v.-ho  have  children,  or 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  main- 
tain a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in  their 
iiomes;  except  that  no  perscn  v.ho  lias  been 
deferred  froin  training  and  service  ih  the 
Armed  Forces  on  the  grounds  prescribed  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  or  in 
paragraph  1 1 1  of  this  subsection  mav  there- 
after be  deferred  under  the  provisions  (A  this 
sentence  on  account  cf  a  marriage  contracted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Draft  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  cr  on  account  of  a  child 
born  more  than  nine  months  after  such  date 
of  enactment." 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(hi  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  List  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lov\-ing:  '■Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  President  shall,  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  establish,  -when- 
ever practicable,  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persons  subject  to  induction 
under  this  Act,  and.  to  the  extent  that  such 
action  is  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
consistent  with  the  national  interest,  require 
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guch  criteria  to  b«  admlnutcred  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States  " 

i7i     Paragraph     i3i     of    section    lOiai     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

'  3  I  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  perlnd  of  six  years 
The  term  of  office  of  any  person  serving  as 
Director  on  the  day  before  the  efTectlve  date 
of  the  Draft  Reform  Act  of  1969  shall  expire 
on  such  date  ■ 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  US 
MILITARY  ACADEMY  — APPOINT- 
MENTS BY  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  8t-1028.  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Vi.sitors  to  the  US  Military  Academy 
The  Senator  from  P'lorida  Mr  Hol- 
land', the  Senator  fr.>m  Nevada  Mr 
CANNON',  the  Senator  from  Michman 
'Mr  Hart  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  •  Mr   GoonE'^L  ' 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
US  NAVAL  ACADEMY  APPOINT- 
MENTS BY  THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  80-816,  appointa 
the  followlnif  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  US  Naval  Academy  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  Magni-- 
soN'.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr 
Tydincs'.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  ScHWEiKER  a.'id  the  Senator 
from  Florida     Mr    Gl-rney 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
US  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY— AP- 
POINTMENTS BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-1028,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  S  Air  Force 
Academy  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr  Ellender',  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  '  Mr  Burdick  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Dominick  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona    Mr    Fannin- 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
US  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY -APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE    PRESIDEN'T 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN'T  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  provisio:-..s  of  Public  Law 
78-301,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia '  Mr  Byrd  '  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U  S    Merchant  Manne  Academv. 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U  S  CO.AST  GUARD  ACADEMY— AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law- 
Si -207.  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr  Montoya'  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U  S  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 


REPRESENTATIVE    MOORHEAD    ON 
MAJOR    ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  delights  of  being  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  the 
st:mulating  and  rewarding  association 
with  able  Members  of  twth  Houses.  In 
t.'ie  last  Congress,  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  we  were  strengthened  sub- 
stantially as  a  committee  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Representative  Bill  Moorhead, 
of  Pennsylvania  He  has  been  an  able 
and  hard-working  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  I  am  very  iirateful  for 
his    participation    and    contribution 

O;;  February  25.  .my  good  fnend  Bill 
MooRHEAj  addressed  the  Economic  Club 
of  Pittsburgh  on  the  subject  of  major 
ecji-.omic  issues  before  the  Congress  this 
session  It  Is  a  most  informative  speecli 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  Among  other  things,  he  indi- 
cates that  the  traditional  gap  that  has 
existed  between  economists  and  poli- 
ticians has  dmiinished  substantially. 
This  Is  an  important  point  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  many  of  you. 
I  am  sure,  and  by  my  own  experience 

He  also  makes  some  cogent  statements 
about  the  importance  of  tax  reform  and 
Its  relation  to  the  promotion  of  economic 
stability  I  feel  most  stron.ily  that  we 
must  reform  our  tax  .system  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
Bills  remarks  on   the  subject 

Bill  Moorhead  has  addre.ssed  himself 
most  ably  to  a  number  of  current  eco- 
nom.c  problems  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

A  Vaw  Fhom   the  91  ST  Congress 
t  Remarlta     of     Representative     William     S. 

.Moorhead,     Democrat,     of     Pennsylvania. 

before   the   Economic   Club   of   PUtsbuigh. 

February   25,    1969.   Pittsburgh     Pa  i 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  .f^appy  to  be  here,  and  especially  with  a 
captive  audience  of  economists  I  have  Just 
been  the  captive  .ludlence  of  the  economic 
offli-ials  Lif  the  Nixon  -Administration  for  a 
week  at  tl>e  hearings  of  the  Join-  Economic 
Committee  If  you  dont  understan^l  -^-hy  that 
Is  an  ordeal  remember  that  an  economist 
has  been  deflned  as  a  man  who  would  marrv 
Elizabeth  Taylor  for  her  money 

Todav  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
what  I  think  will  be  the  majur  economic  is- 
sues before  the  Congress  this  session  More 
importantly  however.  I  would  hope  that  to- 
day I  could  ealabllsh  a  relationship  with  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
Pittsburgh  so  that  I  could  turn  to  you  when 
I  need  advice  on  economic  Issues  facing  the 
nation,  and  so  that  you  would  feel  free  to 
volunteer  .idvioe  when  I  either  don  t  have 
the  time  or  the  perception  to  seek  It  from 
you 

Before  I  get  into  my  main  subject,  there- 
f'lre  I  would  like  to  make  some  observations 
about  the  gap  between  economists  and  poli- 
ticians—  \ery  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
generation  gap  However  I  believe  the  eco- 
nomic-political gulf  Is  contracting  and  I'm 
not  sure  about  the  generation  g.ip 

When  I  Mrst  went  to  Congress  I  heard  many 
Interesting  and  Intelligent  debates  on  sub- 
jects of  defense  hardware,  housing,  manpower 
training,  medicare  and  so  forth  When  the 
subject    became    economics — interest    rates. 


the  Federal  Reserve,  the  international  mone- 
tary system — the  level  of  the  debate  declined 
At  that  time  there  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  professional  economists  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Today  only  two  Members 
are  professional  economists  and  neither  of 
them  serve  on  the  three  major  economic 
committees  This  Is  significant  and  very  un- 
fortunate because  the  major  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
economic 

In  todays  nucle.'.r  age.  Congress'  traditional 
role  In  shaping  foreign  policy  has  been 
diminished  by  necessity  Decisions  In  mili- 
tary and  foreign  affairs  demand  Instant  re- 
sponse by  the  President.  However,  in  the 
field  of  economics  the  Congress  can  and 
should   re.tssert    lis   constitutional   role 

Believing  this.  I  sought  membership  on 
cummltlees  having  to  do  with  economic  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  tried  to  educate  myself  in 
the  fleld  of  econonjlcs  I  hope  that  you  will 
help  me  continue  my  education 

In  my  rlrst  'erm  in  Congress  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  B.tnking  and 
Currency  which,  its  all  of  you  know,  lias 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  domestic  mone- 
;.iry  policy,  .ind  which,  as  some  of  you  may 
not  know,  has  corLslderable  Influence  in  for- 
eign policy  by  reason  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
international  flnanclal  and  economic  institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank.  International 
Development  Association.  Intern.-itlonal  Fi- 
nance Corpor.itlon.  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Inter-.\merlcan  Development  Bank, 
and  the  .Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  later  Congresses  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
whose  mandate  Is  "budget  and  accounting 
measure.s  ■  and  whose  duty  is  "studying  the 
operation  of  Gove.-nment  activities  at  all 
levels  with  a  view  to  determining  its  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  " 

Later  I  sought  and  obtained  membership 
m  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Membership  on  this  Committee  will.  I  hope, 
help  me  to  bridge  the  gap  between  economists 
and  politicians 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  an  un- 
usual committee  .Most  committees  are  estab- 
lished under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  a  statu- 
tory committee.  It  was  established  by  the 
Employment  .Act  of  1946  to  provide  advice  to 
the  legislative  branch  on  matters  economic 
A  parallel  group,  the  Council  of  Economic 
.Advisors,  was  similarly  established  to  advise 
tiic  President  as  head  of  the  Executive 
Branch 

The  Employment  Act  is  a  unique  piece  of 
legislation  It  vests  no  new  powers  In  the 
Governmei.t  but  declares  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  the  explicit  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  conduct  and  use  all  of  Its 
plans,  functions,  and  resources  "to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

This  Is  a  significant  responsibility,  espe- 
cially today,  considering  the  role  of  growth 
in  our  economy  in  achieving  so  many  of  our 
social  goals 

One  of  the  main  dlRicultles  In  dealing  with 
the  economic  problems  of  the  United  States 
Is  this  gap  in  understanding  between  pro- 
fessional economists  and  professional  poli- 
ticians 

The  gap  exists  because  too  few  politicians 
.ire  educated  In  economics  and  too  few  econ- 
omists   fully    understand    politics. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Is  to  help  bridge  that  gap. 

The  gap  exists  because  economists  are  es- 
sentially specialists  and  politicians  are  among 
the  most  extreme  of  the  generailsts 

The  difference  between  a  specialist  and  a 
politician  was  once  described  as  follows:  A 
specialist  is  a  man  who  gets  to  know  more 
and  more  about  less  and  lessuntU  he  knows 
everything  about  nothing.  Whereas,  a  ooll- 
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tlclan  Is  a  man  who  gets  to  know  lees  and 
less  about  more  and  more  until  he  knows 
nothing  about  everything. 

If.  Indeed,  economists  do  have  the  special- 
ized knowledge  and  training  required  to  solve 
the  nation's  economic  problems,  your  first 
Job  Is  to  persuade  politicians  of  that  fact. 

I  believe  you  are  doing  that  Job  and  that 
the  gap  has  narrowed  considerably  over  the 
last  8  years.  I  think  that  we  In  the  Congress 
have  been  educated  on  the  theory  of  the  man- 
agement of  aggregate  demand  through  both 
the  tax  cut  of  1964  and  the  tax  Increase  of 
1968. 

It  was  just  8  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  third  recession  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration hit  bottom.  For  98  months 
since  then  the  American  economy  has  expe- 
rienced the  longest  and  strongest  uninter- 
rupted advance  in  history.  It  has  been  a 
stunning  fjerformance.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  households 
has  r.sen  from  the  recession  trough  in  Feb- 
ruary 1961  by  one-third  and  that  Is  after 
taxes,  and  after  adjusting  for  price  Increases. 
I  think  that  this  expansion  has  shown 
that  economists  and  politicians,  on  the 
whole,  have  indeed  been  communicating. 

A  strong  beginning  was  made  by  Walter 
Heller,  the  Chairman  of  the  CEA  under  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  He  began  the  dialogue, 
and  let  us  hope  It  continues. 

I  think  that  this  meeting  here  today  is 
indication  that  you  share  my  feeling  of  the 
gre  it  Imp.onance  of  discussions  between  poli- 
ticians and  economists. 

Certainly  we  have  plenty  to  talk  about. 
Never,  since  I  have  been  In  Congress  have 
economic  Lssues  so  completely  dominated  the 
scene: 

Infiatlon,  balance  of  payments,  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  one-bank  holding 
companies  taxes  and  tax  reform,  and  the 
coming  battle  over  the  division  of  the  poet- 
Vietnam  fiscal  dividend. 

Just  to  name  the  Items  In  such  a  list 
staggers  the  Imagination. 

Anyttilng  like  a  thorough  discussion  would 
take  us  several  days. 
I'll  Just  touch  them  lightly. 
Continued  inflation  throughout  1068  was 
the  headline  news  as  the  year-end  figures 
were  released.  But  I  noted  that  the  4th 
quarter  Increase  In  GNP  and  the  monthly 
consumer  price  Increase  for  December  were 
both  the  smallest  for  comparable  periods  all 
year. 

It  Is  my  hunch  that  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  is  beginning 
to  take  effect.  This  may  be  the  message  we 
should  get  from  last  week's  shake-out  In  the 
.'-tock  market. 

The  infiatlonary  outlook  which  looks  so 
oad  at  first  may  turn  out  to  be  better  than 
we  think. 

Contrariwise,  the  balance  of  payments  out- 
look, which  looks  so  good,  with  the  first 
annual  surplus  In  eleven  years  may  not  be 
so  rosy. 

The  Improvement  in  1968  reflected  a  mas- 
sive inflow  of  foreign  capital — inflows  which 
are  unlikely  to  continue.  Meanwhile,  our 
merchandise  trade  surplus  dwindled  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

The  International  monetary  system  pre- 
sents similar  paradoxes.  We  are  on  the  way 
toward  Implementation  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant reform  since  Bretton  Woods — special 
drawing  rights.  Sixty  seven  members  with 
80 'r  of  the  weighted  votes  are  needed  for 
ratification.  At  the  present  time  the  count 
Is  29  members  with  iT"r  of  the  weighted 
vote. 

I  am  confident  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  IMF  members  will  ratify  the  SDR  facility 
to  bring  it  into  effect  this  year. 

Despite  progress  toward  SDK's,  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  Is.  in  my  opinion. 
In  disarray.  Three  money  crises  In  12  months 
indicates  a  monetary  system  in  need  of  some 
overhaul.  I  believe  that  we  should  be  study- 
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Ing  ways  to  get  some  more  flexibility  Into 
our  exchange  rates  or  an  International  money 
crisis  could  lead  to  a  world-wide  depression. 

The  top  priority  Item  before  my  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — one-bank  holding 
companies — could  have  particular  Import- 
ance to  Pittsburgh. 

A  major  reason  for  Pittsburgh's  success 
and  Importance  Is  that  It  Is  a  corporate 
headquarters  town  The  recent  wave  of  take- 
overs of  corporations  headquartered  in  Pitts- 
burgh could  mean,  If  it  continues,  that  Pitts- 
burgh will  lose  the  Industrial  and  civic  lead- 
ership It  has  built  up  over  the  years. 

Some  of  the  conglomerates  and  the  big 
banks  are  beginning  to  realize  what  an  op- 
portunity for  corporate  take-overs  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  offers  to  them 

As  you  know.  Congress  In  1933  barred 
banks  from  engaging  In  non-banking 
activities.  In  1956.  The  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  applied  the  same  general  rule  to 
multi-bank  holding  companies,  but  ex- 
empted holding  companies  owning  only  one 
bank. 

That  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  undue  con- 
centration of  control  of  banking  and  to  keep 
the  business  of  banking  somewhat  se{>arate 
from  the  rest  of  American  business.  Until 
the  last  two  or  three  years  this  exemption 
was  used  primarily  In  small  towns.  But  the 
fad  has  Just  recently  hit  the  big  national 
banks.  In  the  last  four  months  of  1968.  plans 
were  completed  or  announced  lor  the  crea- 
tion of  99  new  ones  Involving  banks  with 
deposits  of  $90  billion.  The  suddenness  and 
significance  of  this  spate  of  activity  Is  clear 
when  these  figures  are  compared  with  those 
of  last  September  1  when  684  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  involved  banks  with  deposits 
of  $18  billion. 

Because  of  feeling  of  reform  is  m  the  air. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  pass  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  legislation. 

Reform  Is  also  in  the  air  for  Federal  taxa- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  Mr,  Mills  began  hearings  on 
the  subject  a  week  ago.  today,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  have  very  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Fortunately,  the  talk  is  not  about 
another  study  but  a  program  of  reform. 

The  study  has  Just  been  completed  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  Treasury.  It  Is  not 
slanted  toward  partisanship,  but  toward  a 
modernized  tax  system  with  equity  for  peo- 
ple in  all  income  brackets. 

By  far  the  greatest  innovation  coming 
from  the  Treasury  study  is  the  concept  of 
a  "minimum  tax." 

The  Treasury  plan  seems  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  the  fair  and  the  politically  ac- 
ceptable. We  are  all  aware  by  now  of  the 
Treasury  findings  that  "many  persons  with 
Incomes  of  $1  million  or  more  actually  pay 
the  same  effective  rate  of  tax  as  do  persons 
with  Incomes  of  one-fifth  as  large."  This 
happens  largely  because  some  types  of  in- 
comes are  not  taxable:  half  or  more  of  income 
from  capital  gains,  interest  on  municipal 
bonds,  part  of  the  Incoffie  Trom  oil  and  other 
mineral  properties.  In  addition,  there  are 
ways  of  taking  large  deductions  against  that 
part  of  income  that  is  taxable — such  as  oil 
drilling  expenses,  or  on  the  interest  bor- 
rowed to  buy  stocks,  with  which  to  make 
capital  gains.  To  meet  this  situation,  the 
Treasury  proposed  a  minimum  tax  graduated 
from  7  to  35""?  to  catch  these  people  with 
large  Incomes  who  now  pay  nothing  because 
of  these  loopholes  in  the  present  law. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  is  that  It  gets 
at  the  problem  of  the  tax  escapee  wltnout 
tackling  the  deep  philosophical  and  political 
question  of  whether  the  tax  free  exclusions 
are  Justified  in  the  first  place. 

We  can  then  examine  the  question  of  the 
overtaxation  of  the  poor.  The  Treasury  study 
shows  that  Federal  Income  taxes  are  now 
being  collected  from  2.2  million  families  who 
are  living  In  poverty.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
much  talk  about  a  negative  Income  tax — the 


automatic  payment  of  benefits  to  those  below 
the  poverty  line — this  exaction  of  substantial 
taxes  from  the  poor  Is  especially  indefensible. 
Significant  relief  for  families  in  this  group 
could  come  from  Increasing  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  from  the  present  $200 
plus  $100  per  allowable  exemption  to  $600 
plus  $100.  The  annual  revenue  loss  would  be 
$1.1  billion  The  important  fact  of  this  reform 
is  that  $835  million  of  this  would  provide 
relief  for  families  with  gross  Incomes  below 
$5,000 

It  seems  pretty  clear  from  the  Treasury 
reform  package  that  meaningful  reform  to 
make  our  tax  system  more  fair — which  m?ans 
making  the  rich  pay  something  like  a  re>- 
sonable  share  and  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
poor— will  not  bring  in  the  billions  that 
many  thought  would  make  tax  reduction 
possible  for  the  balance  of  the  country.  This 
may  be  difficult  to  accept,  but  tax  changes 
that  save  $30-$80  a  year  for  millions  of  low 
income  families  easily  offset  other  changes 
that  add  as  much  as  several  million  dollars 
each  to  the  tax  bills  of  some  40.000  wealthy 
taxpayers  who  now  largely  escape  tax. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  reform  to 
achieve  tax  equity  is  highly  desirable  In  Itself 
and  should  be  the  major  thrust  of  reform  in 
the  Congress  this  year. 

We  should,  in  addition,  consider  reforms 
to  Improve  the  tax  system  as  a  mechanism 
to  promote  economic  stability.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  sought  to  achieve 
this  by  asking  Congress  to  give  the  President 
standby  power  to  raise  or  lower  tax  rrites 
temporarily  to  stimulate  or  depress  demand. 
Congress  will  never  grant  this  power  because 
a  politically  unscrupulous  Prrsldent  could, 
a  few  months  before  an  election,  insure  the 
election  of  his  party  by  handing  the  people 
a  tax  cut.  Furthermore.  Presidential  power  to 
cut  taxes  Is  not  necessary.  Congress  learned 
In  1964  that  a  tax  cut  can  be  g.od  politics 
as  well  as  good  economics. 

Therefore,  on  several  occasiors,  I  have 
urged  that  the  Congress  delegate  to  the 
President  only  the  power  to  raise,  but  not  the 
power  to  lower,  the  tax  rate. 

In  August  of  1966,  an  election  year  for  me. 
I  had  the  good  economic  Judgment,  though 
very  questionable  political  Judgment,  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  giving  power  to  the  President 
to  raise  taxes  5  percentage  points  during  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  In  retrospect  I 
think  the  country  would  have  been  better  off 
if  the  Moorhead  bill  had  become  law  and  a 
5  percent  surtax  had  been  Imposed  In  1966. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  5  percent  sur- 
tax in  1966  would  have  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  the  10  percent  surtax  in  1968  and  there 
would  have  been  less  inflation. 

A  national  struggle  even  more  basic  and 
Important  than  tax  reform  is  shaping  up — a 
national  struggle  that  will  affect  the  course 
of  our  destiny  as  a  nation  for  years  to  come. 
When  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  there 
will  be  budget  s.ivlngs  estimated  at  19  to  20 
billion  dollars,  which  would  be  achieved  over 
a  period  of  2,  possibly  3  budgets. 

The  struggle  is  over  how  the  post- Vietnam 
fiscal  dividend  shall  be  divided  among  the 
military,  the  private  sector  through  a  tax- 
cut  and  to  the  public  sector  through  social 
programs. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  is  that  post- 
Vietnam  demands  for  new  weapons  systems, 
and  especially  an  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem, will  be  so  great  that  they  will  use  up 
all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  fiscal  dividends  that 
are  so  crucially  needed  for  our  domestic 
goals. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  military  may  be 
able  to  get  away  with  this  is  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  does  not  have  effective  con- 
trol over  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Mayo.  President  Nixon's  Budget  Di- 
rector, testified  last  week  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunittee  and  it  was  clear  from 
his  answers  to  questioning  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  does  not  scrutinize  the  mill- 
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tary  budget  to  the  extent  or  In  the  same  way 
they  handle  domestic  programs  In  all  other 
Departments  of  the  Oovernment,  hudget  ex- 
aminers conduct  an  independent  analysis  and 
review  which  Is  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  In  Defense  budget  examiners 
work  not  Independently,  but  with  their  de- 
fense counterparts  nnd  the  analysis  and  re- 
view Is  submlt'ed  first  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense rather  than  to  the  Budget  Director 
Only  after  the  Secretary  has  Approved  it. 
ts  the  Review  submitted  to  the  Budget  Di- 
rector 

In  legal  parlance  the  burden  of  proof  has 
been  shifted  Whereas  other  .Secretaries  must 
go  to  the  President  t<i  have  him  overrule 
the  Budget  Bureau  In  the  case  of  Defense, 
the  Budget  Director  must  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  overrule  the  Secretary 

In  mid-March  the  Military  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  defense  procurement  and  It  Is  my 
hope  thit  *e  can  brln>!  to  light  this  budg- 
etary .situation 

It  13  essential  that  Congress  get  a  handle 
on  the  military  budget,  jr  otherwise  the 
wonderful  opportunities  to  u.se  the  post- 
Vietnam  fiscal  dividends  In  our  domestic 
sector  -both  public  and  private — will  vanish 
We  have  been  discussing  isolated  and 
fsrgel*  -unrelated  specific  economic  issues 
Kclng- the  flrst  session  of  the  9l3t  Congress 
I  Would  now  like  to  discuss  with  you  and 
seek  your  help  on  a  more  fundamental  and 
basic  politico-economic  situation 

For  som»  time  now  I  have  been  Interested 
In  and  cmcerned  about  the  Institutional 
problems  surrounding  fiscal  policy  actions — 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Congress  had  virtual ly  abdicated  I'-s  Con- 
stitutional role  in  the  overall  budget  process. 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
budget  process  is  to  judge  the  combined 
Impact  of  Federal  spending  and  taxes  nn  em- 
ployment    prices   and   economic   growth 

By  varying  Its  own  spending  levels.  Gov- 
ernment can  iffect  total  spending,  and  It 
can  further  influence  spending  by  i .  nsumers 
and   business   by   means  of   tax  policy 

Congress  dues  not  properly  or  adequately 
participate  In  these  decisions 

By  fragmenting  its  decisions  on  the 
budge:,  Congress  rarely,  if  ever,  looks  at  the 
budget  as  I  whole  or  considers  Its  Impact 
on  the  ecoiiomy.  on  credit  markets,  or  on 
our  balance  of  payments  position 

In  reality,  the  Congress  makes  fiscal  policy 
by  legislating  expenditure  authorizations  and 
revenue  measures  through  two  separate  and 
unreUted  proce.'ises  Revenue  measures  are 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance  Committees,  and  ;n  the 
cAse  of  .ippropriatlons  they  are  considered  by 
the  respective  Appropriations  sub-commit- 
tees in  a  dozen  or  more  Indlvidoal  legislative 
actions 

Therefore,  the  overall  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  total  fiscal  package  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  weighed  by  the  Congress 
at  the  time  of  Individual  actions  Fnr  exam- 
ple, during  the  1st  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, there  were  14  regular  appropriation 
blll.s  enacted  The  dates  on  which  these  bills 
were  signed  Into  law  ranged  from  June  24 
1967  t.i  January  2  1968  All  of  these  bllU 
were  authorizing  expenditures  'hus  It  would 
have  been  futile  to  try  to  establish  any  real- 
istic total  expenditure  estimates  before  Cu.i- 
gress  completed  action  on  these  measures.  In 
addition  to  the  14  regular  approprlatlrn 
bills  referred  to  above  the  Congress  enacted 
3  supplemental  appropriation  measures 
which  granted  appropriations  In  excess  of  $16 
billion  All  of  these  legislative  acts  were  con- 
sidered and  authorized  without  explicitly  re- 
lating them  to  the  Impact  they  would  have 
on  the  overall  economy 

There  must  be  a  better  way 
I  am  now  working  on  some  proposals  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
workable   economic   stabilization    process.    I 


•*■  >u.d  welcome  any  suggestlonti  or  criticisms 
from  you 

This  Is  the  way  I  see  the  proposal  worklntr 
1  The  President  would  send  up  his  Buditi-l 
and  Annual  Econnmlc  Report  us  usual  in 
J.uiuary.  but  he  would  Include  a  recom- 
mended rate  of  a  tax  surcharge,  which  might 
be  positive,  zero  or  even  negative  based  on 
his  budget  and  his  view  of  the  economy 

3.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  after  In- 
dependent analysis  and  hearings  starting  in 
early  January,  would  propose  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion e.stabUshlng  Cungiesslonul  opinion  of  iJn' 
economic  prospects  for  the  current  year 
which  Would  be  debated  and  passed  bv 
March  1 

J  The  Revenue  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  would  also  begin 
hearli^gs  and  studies  early  In  January  de- 
signed" to  produce  a  legislative  budget  resolu- 
tion for  debate  and  approval  by  April  1  This 
legislative  budget  would  be  debated  against 
the  background  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions approved  on  March  1  It  would  include 
tiie  following. 

a.  The  Congresslon.U  target  for  total 
spending, 

b  The  Congressional  target  for  total 
lending: 

c  The  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  spend- 
ing-lendlng  prognuns. 

d  A  program  for  Qnanclng  the  spendlng- 
lendlng  budgets  including  passing,  amend- 
ing, or  rejecting  the  Presidents  surcharge 
proposal, 

e.  A  program  for  financing  the  foreign  ex- 
change  cost   of   Federal   programs,    and 

f.  An  explanation  and  defense  of  the  pri- 
orities Involved. 

4  After  approving  a  resolution  embodying 
in  economic  opinion  and  a  legislative  budget, 
the  Congress  lan  pro<-eed  as  usual  with  Its 
fragmented  approach  to  the  budget  They 
will,  however,  be  able  to  do  so  against  their 
own   target  and   their  own   budget 

This  Is  not  an  Impossible  recommendation. 
The  Congress  essenually  followed  this  very 
procedure  In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

It  Is  responsive  to  the  constitutional  Intent 
of  vesting  control  over  money  In  the  Congress 

In  the  surcharge,  botii  the  Congress  and 
the  President  would  have  a  vehicle  for  mak- 
ing an  overall  fiscal  decision  In  a  fairly 
routine  way.  without  declaring  or  acknowl- 
edging any  emergency,  and  with  assurance 
that   the  decision   Is   temporary 

It  otTers  some  hope  to  a  rational  approach 
to  reeolvlng  the  priority  of  claims  on  Federal 
resources  that  I  see  looming  ahead 

It  win  put  the  Congress  back  on  a  more 
equal  posture  with  the  President  In  flscal 
matters. 


VICE   PRESIDENT  AGNEWS  AD- 
DRESS ON  OCEANOLOGY 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  all  who 
view  the  oceans  as  the  la^t.  vast  unex- 
plored and  undeveloped  frontier  on  this 
planet  will  be  heartened  by  the  remarks 
of  Vice  President  Agnew  on  marine  af- 
fairs. His  remarks  are  especially  no^<:>^ 
worthy  because  they  are  the  Vlce.^rt'si- 
dent  s  first  public  statement  on  mis  sub- 
ject since  he  became  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development. 

Laat  fall  President  Nixon  pledged 
strong  leadership  in  opening  new  oppor- 
tunities m  the  seas  He  said  his  admin- 
istration will  make  full  use  of  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  Act  of  1966, 

That  act,  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor,  established  the  Cabinet-level 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  composed  of  the  heads  of  six 
departments   and   several   agencies.  Its 


main  task  is  to  advise  and  assist  the 
President  in  planning  and  coordinating 
Federal  marine  activities. 

Vice  Pie.sident  Agnew  underscored  the 
new  administrations  commitment  to 
oceanofiraphy  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
New  York  City  on  February  24  at  the 
Amencan  Manapement  Association's 
bneting  sess.on  on  'Oceanoloty — The 
Challent'e  to  Industr>-  " 

Tile  Vice  President  recognized  both  the 
opportunities  and  challenues  involved  in 
the  wide  scoi^e  of  marine  .science  affairs, 
mcludlnt?  national  .security,  foreign  af- 
fa.rs,  fi.shiiiK.  recreation,  resources  de- 
velopment, ix)llution  abatement,  trans- 
portation and  trade,  scientific  research 
and  exploration 

At  the  explicit  request  of  President 
Nixon  and  in  accordance  with  its  legal 
mandate.  Vice  Pre.sldent  Agnew  said  the 
Council  will  'continue  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  marine  affairs; 
clarify  agency  responsibilities  where  they 
overlap;  carry  out  long  ranee  policy 
studies;  and  coordinate  a  program  of 
international  cooperation  ' 

It  is  i^'iatifying  to  know  that  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  Council  will  give  first  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comm'.ssion  on  Marine  Science.  En- 
i;ineering.  and  Resources.  Tliis  Commis- 
sion, created  under  the  .same  1966  act 
which  established  the  Council,  recently 
completed  an  outstanding  report — a  plan 
for  national  action  titled  "Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea  "  The  Council's  review  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  on 
the  Commissions  report  will  contribute 
much  to  shape  our  national  oceano- 
graphic  effort. 

Vice  President  Agnew  brings  to  his 
oceanic  mission  the  valuable  experience 
he  sained  while  ser\'ing  as  Governor  of 
Maryland,  a  coa.stal  State.  I  am  confident 
he  will  apply  his  informed  knowledge  in 
striving  for  solutions  to  marine  prob- 
lems at  the  international,  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  levels. 

As  one  who  has  actively  worked  for 
the  advancement  of  marine  science  and 
t-echnology.  I  wish  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent every  succe.ss  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Marine  Resources 
Council.  I  extend  to  him  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  my  whole- 
hearted encouragement  and  cooperation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  on  "Oceanology — The 
Challensze  to  Industry  ' 

rhere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

■Oi.EAr^'0!.ooy — Thb  Challenge  to  Industry 
I  .Vldress  by  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  AcNrw) 
A  turn  of  the  century  writer  defined  the 
ocean  as  "a  body  of  water  occupying  about 
two-thirds  of  a  world  made  for  man.  who  has 
no  gills  "  With  all  the  millions  of  words  writ- 
ten about  the  ocean  .aid  its  fathomless  al- 
lure-— this  precisely,  If  Irreverently,  reaches 
to  the  root  of  our  problems 

Our  nation.  Its  iilstory  luid  greatness  are 
ine.vtrlcably  linked  to  the  sea.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  International  commerce  Is  trans- 
ported by  ships:  seventy-five  percent  of  our 
population  lives  in  coastal  laeas.  Fifty  mil- 
lion people  look  to  our  coastal  waters  for 
recreation  .\\\  two  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans depend  upon  the  ocean  and  its  resourcea 
for  life.   Our   national   power,   security,   and 
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defense  require  mastery  of  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  advances  in  International  cooper- 
ation in  the  peaceful  development  of  re- 
sources furthering  the  prosperity  of  all  na- 
tions, can  be  achieved  by  unlocking  the  secret 
treasury  that  is  the  sea.       1 

Millions  of  years  ago  life  flrst  emerged  from 
the  oceans.  Now — to  flourish — life  shall  re- 
turn there,  America  has  always  looked  to  the 
sea  and  found  success.  Now  It  Is  time  for 
fresh  vision. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
at  this  moment  when  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  penetrating  mysteries  of  the 
deep  and  tapping  the  ocean's  rich  potential. 
Tlie  Council,  established  by  Congress  in 
1966.  has  a  broad  mandate  to  promote  fuller 
realization  of  the  sea's  promise.  The  1966 
LeglslaUo  1  assigned  a  leadership  role  to  the 
Federal  government  but  anticipated  a  full 
partnership  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  with  industry  and  universities. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Management 
AssoclaUon  has  devoted  this  brleflng  session 
to  oceanology  Indicates  private  leadership's 
recognition  of  this  Important  subject.  I  hope 
It  also  Implies  your  readiness  to  participate 
in  vital  oceanographlc  programs. 

The  rich  agenda  for  this  conference  reflects 
many  of  the  facets  of  our  national  Interest 
In  the  sea  and  underscores  the  Importance 
of  industrial  Involvement  In  all  phases  of  our 
broadened  ocean  endeavors. 

Last  fall  President  Nixon  stated  that  an  In- 
tegrated and  comprehensive  program  In 
oceanography  would  receive  priority  atten- 
tion by  his  Administration.  And  as  recently 
as  last  week,  he  urged  that  we  now  move 
forward  to  develop  specific  policies  and  pro- 
grams. We  recognize  the  key  role  of  Industry 
In  marine  affairs — In  providing  the  neces- 
sary entrepreneurshlp,  In  developing  the 
unique  and  complex  tools  that  are  needed,  In 
harvesting  marine  resources — and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  this  AamlnlstraUon  1b  In- 
terested In  a  public-private  partnership 
whether  it  concema  land,  sea  or  air. 

The  development  of  a  comprehensive 
oceanography  program  flrst  requires  coordi- 
nation. The  scope  of  marine  science  affairs 
delineated  by  Congress  encompasses  nation- 
al security,  foreign  affairs,  flshlng,  recreation, 
resource  development,  pollution  abatement, 
transportation  and  trade,  scientific  research 
and  exploration.  Numerous  federal  agencies 
are  Involved. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  will  serve  as 
the  focal  point  and  forum  for  this  extraor- 
dinary range  of  Important  Interests.  All  re- 
ports from  ixjth  Republicans  and  Democrats 
give  the  Council  high  marks  In  mobilizing 
our  resources,  focusing  attention  on  major 
jxillcy  issues,  and  stimulating  Ideas  and  ac- 
tion In  all  sectors  of  the  marine  community. 
The  President  has  explicitly  requested  tlie 
Council  to  provide  advice  on  our  ocean  pol- 
icies and  programs — and  where  we  go  from 
here. 

In  response  to  that  assignment  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  statutory  responsibilities, 
the  Council  will  continue  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  marine  affairs;  clarify 
agency  responsibilities  where  they  overlap; 
carry  out  long  range  policy  studies;  and  co- 
ordinate a  program  of  International  coopera- 
tion. 

The  President  Is  deeply  Interested  In  firmly 
establishing  America  as  a  first-rate  maritime 
power. 

We  Intend  to  build  on  our  existing  tech- 
nological readiness — the  arsenal  of  ships,  re- 
search submerslblea,  buoys,  laboratories.  In- 
struments, and  manpower  developed  since 
World  War  II— to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  Intend  to  rely  upon  our  talented  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

We  intend  to  blend  together  the  wide  and 
varied  Interests  and  capabilities  of  our  states, 
our  industrial  and  academic  communltlea, 
and  our  Federal  eetabllshment. 


We  intend  to  use  the  science  of  oceanology 
to  serve  the  pressing  needs  of  our  society. 
The  knowledge  of  the  seas  must  be  used  to 
serve  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

And  we  shall  pursue  these  policies — as  the 
Nixon  Administration  shall  pursue  all  na- 
tional policies — with  an  emphasis  on  realism 
and  a  reliance  upon  the  technological  genius 
of  our  nation. 

More  than  a  decade  of  study  and  analysis 
has  passed  since  Congress  initially  recognized 
the  Importance  of  a  national  marine  program. 
In  1970  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  will  begin.  The  past  years  have 
been  a  time  of  preparation,  the  present  year 
should  be  one  of  organization,  so  that  the 
next  decade  can  be  one  of  cooperation 
climaxing  in  realization  of  the  sea's  promise. 
Yet,  even  as  we  explore  the  depths  of  the 
open  sea  In  concert  with  other  nations,  we 
shall  complement  this  effort  with  a  decade  of 
coastal  development.  Here  our  goal  Is  to 
balance  economic  development  with  conser- 
vation of  Irreplaceable  national  resources. 

As  advisor  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Marine  Sciences  will  give  first  considera- 
tion to  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources. This  Commission  was  composed  of 
dlatlngfulshed  Americans  from  many  different 
areas — Industry,  banking,  science,  state  gov- 
ernments. It  had  a  set  of  Congressional 
advisors  of  both  parties.  It  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  looking  at  our  ocean  interests  in 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  nation  s  stake 
in  the  sea  and  for  adding  a  further  dimen- 
sion to  our  understanding  of  needs  and  op- 
portunities. While  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  controversial,  there  are  cases  where 
bold  steps  are  needed  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  opportunities  in   this  field. 

However,  apart  from  the  particular  points 
of  controversy,  the  report  provides  a  reveal- 
ing balance  sheet  of  what  we  know  and  what 
we  need  to  do  If  America  Is  to  enjoy  a  lead- 
ership position  in  marine  science. 

We  know  that  the  world's  ocean  contains 
a  storehouse  of  food  critically  needed  In  de- 
veloping areas  where  malnutrition  rages. 

We  need  Improved  processes  for  manufac- 
turing fish  protein  concentrate  (FPC)  and 
the  development  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems.  For  FPC  can  make  significant 
contributions  toward  bringing  these  vast  un- 
used resources  into  the  diets  of  protein  defl- 
clent  populations. 

We  know  that  the  oceans  provide  an  in- 
dlspensible  commercial  highway  with  traffic 
growing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  We  know, 
too,  that  our  existing  ports  and  harbors  can- 
not accommodate  the  larger  and  deeper  draft 
ships  that  are  rapidly  entering  service. 

We  need  to  incorporate  new  technology 
into  our  port  system,  and  we  need  to  inte- 
grate this  system  into  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  entire  naUon.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  work  closely  with  local  and 
regional  port  authorities  and  industrial  in- 
terests to  achieve  this  goal. 

We  know  that  the  seabed,  and  particularly 
the  continental  shelf,  contains  a  reservoir 
of  fuel  and  minerals  for  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. At  the  same  time,  many  of  these  re- 
sources are  presently  uneconomical  to  re- 
cover. Also,  the  recent  oil  spill  near  Santa 
Barbara  was  a  grim  reminder  of  related  en- 
vironmental hazards  that  we  stUl  do  not 
completely  understand,  nor  are  fully  able 
to  control. 

We  need  more  knowledge  la  these  areas 
and  we  need  to  develop  sound  national  pol- 
icies balancing  environmental  and  economic 
interests. 

Delay  in  this  area  could  be  devastating. 
Consequently,  the  Administration  is  now  re- 
evaluating the  government's  offshore  leasing 
policy  for  fuels  and  minerals  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Industry,  we  will  seek  to  de- 
velop a  framework  for  managing  this  resource 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  citizens. 


We  know  that  the  oceans  provide  us  with 
a  deterring  shield  to  protect  our  country. 
However,  we  have  no  monopoly  on  Naval 
technology. 

Improved  capability  to  operate  in  the  deep 
oceans,  developed  Jointly  by  the  Navy  and 
industry,  is  needed  for  our  national  security. 

We  know  that  the  natlon'b  luture  in  the 
sea  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  specialists,  particularly  ocean  engi- 
neers and  technicians,  lor  the  technological 
development  of  marine  resources  In  the 
1970's. 

We  need  an  expanded  -Sea  Grant  Program 
to  assist  in  fulfilling  this  need. 

We  know  that  the  world'.s  ocean  lias  an 
Important  influence  on  globui  weather  pat- 
terns. New  technology  Is  at  hand  to  extend 
our  capabilities  to  obtain  the  extensive  ob- 
servations required  to  understand  and  pre- 
dict environmental  conditions. 

We  need  to  continue  our  work  with  in- 
dustry toward  the  development  of  buovs, 
spacecraft,  and  other  platforms  to  collect 
oceanographlc  and  meteorological  data 

While  particularly  emphasizing  these 
areas,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not  unaware  of  many  other  aspects 
of  marine  affairs  which  deserve  attention. 
The  legal  regime  of  the  oceans  and  seabeds, 
the  decline  of  our  domestic  fishing  industry! 
the  need  for  more  adequate  protection  of  life 
and  property  on  the  water  and  along  the 
shores — these  and  many  other  problems  will 
receive  our  earnest  consideration. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  that  part 

of  marine  environment  which  I  know  best 

the  coastal  zone. 

As  pest  Governor  of  Maryland.  I  claim  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  bles.sing  and 
ctu-se  of  coastal  land.  Maryland.  i;s  vou  know 
is  almost  bisected  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Bay  Is  195  miles  "long  and  up  to  40  miles 
in  width,  and  covers  more  than  4.000  square 
miles.  It  receives  fresh  water  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York, 
James  and  many  other  rivers,  mixed  with 
salt  water  tides  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  shores  of  the  Bay  are  homes  to  4  mil- 
lion people.  It  supports  a  commercial  fishery 
resotu-ce  valued  at  more  than  $65  mlUon  an- 
nually, one  which  provides  a  livelihood  f.-,r 
20,000  persons.  It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  more 
than  100  million  tons  of  waterborne  com- 
merce each  year  and  provides  a  prime  loca- 
tion for  industry,  with  easy  access  to  mar- 
kets, labor  and  transportation.  It  is  a  first 
class  tourist  attraction  and  recreation  retreat 
for  tens  of  thousands  from  all  levels  of  our 
society.  They  flock  to  the  Bay  to  enlov  swim- 
ming, l>oatlng,  fishing  or  sightseeing  Soiiie 
60.000  sport  boats  use  Its  waters. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bav  is  the  final 
repository  of  wastes  from  all  these  people 
and  ail  these  industries.  Its  shorelines  are 
eroding  at  an  alarming  rate  and  some  of  its 
Islands  have  disappeared  within  mv  memor>-. 
Its  wetlands  are  being  transformed  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. Sediments  washed  from  the  uplands 
and  excavated  from  navigation  channels 
cover  thousands  of  acres  of  the  bottom  of 
the   Bay. 

We  do  not  know  in  detail  the  effects  of 
any  of  these  activities,  much  less  the  com- 
plex Interactions  which  occur.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  Bay,  and  the  rest  cf  the  Na- 
tion's coastal  zone,  cannot  continue  to  ac- 
conunodate  all  of  the  diverse  demands  being 
imposed  upon  It  at  random  and  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  as  It  has  In  the  past 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor  of  Marv- 
land,  we  developed  and  saw  enacted  tiie 
most  massive  pollution  abatement  program 
In  the  state's  history.'  Even  this  program — 
which  more  than  tripled  all  past  efforts — 
is  Just  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done. 

The  problems  of  Maryland  may  be  applied 
equally  well  to  manv  of  the  bays,  sounds, 
estuaries,  and  shorelines  of  all  the  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  states.  The  total  resources 
of  the  coastal  zone  must  be  better  managed. 
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A  system  of  manaijement  is  needed  that  p«r- 
mlta  each  uae  to  be  conaldered  In  Ita  own 
right,  but  8ut>ordlnate  to  the  total  economic 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
people  as  a  whole 

Over  two  years  ago   '.he  Council   t>«i?an   to 
examine   the  coastal  «one.   using   the  Cheea- 
peake    Bay    as    a    case    study     Congreaa    has 
taken    a    number   of    initiatives    to   examine 
eatuarlne     conservation     and     development 
And    the    Marine   Commission    took   a   sharp 
look  at  the  coastal  ione  and  submitted  many 
recommendations  for  improved  management 
All  of  these  considerations  can  contribute 
to   a  sound   system   of   coastal    management 
which  takes  into  account  national,  regional 
and  local  interests    Such  a  system  should  of 
course  recognize  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
s(ates     and     private     enterprise-  seeking     a 
harmony  of  compatible  uses  for  the  nation  s 
sake    We  will  seek  to  put  the  Federal  house 
In    order    by    strengthening    coordination    of 
Federal    programs    in    the    coastal    zone,    by 
eliminating    the    conflicts    and    unneceswary 
overlaps    resulting    from    '.he    fragmentation 
of  responsibilities  and  prf)«{rams  among  more 
than   a  dozen   departments    agencies,   coun- 
cils   and    committees     We    hope    to    increase 
public  awareness  of  the  need  for  wise  man- 
agement of  coastal  lands  and  watem   We  will 
eiamllie   steps   as    to    responsibilities   of   the 
mdlvldiWl  states  In  the  development  of  their 
coastal  zone  resources    and  provide  for  closer 
collaboration  between  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  underscore  :ha: 
this  Administration  will  implement  the  full 
term.*  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  We  are  reviewing  goals 
and  pn>graina  of  the  prior  administration 
We  are  examining  the  Commission  flndlngs 
And  we  will  be  developing  a  clear  program 
of  our  own  for  the  future 


THE  BREZHNEV  DOCTRINE 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Stefan  Korbonski.  the 
chairman  of  the  Polish  delegation  to  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
a  most  Impressive  analysis  of  the  Inter- 
nationiU  impllcatun-^  of  the  .so-called 
Brezhnev  doc:nne.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  this  analysis  because  I 
believe  it  s^>f  Us  out  the  intentional  possi- 
biliues  inherent  in  this  doctnne  better 
than  any  other  statement  I  have  come 
across 

Mr  Korbonsld  brings  to  his  analysis 
Impressive  personal  background  creden- 
tials Prior  to  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
dlstlniiuished  member  of  the  Warsaw 
bar  and  a  leader  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party  During  World  War  II  he  was  In 
char^'e  of  all  civilian  resistance  in  Poland. 
Durmi?  the  fraudulent  surface  democracy 
which  preceded  the  installation  of  the 
totalitarian  Communist  regime  in  the 
postwar  period.  Mr  Korbonskl  played  a 
courageous  role  as  a  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary oprHJSltion  to  the  Communists. 
Since  the  recent  death  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mikolajczyk.  he  remains  the  one  au- 
thentic spokesman  m  exile  of  the  free 
Poland  which  once  existed  and  which.  I 
am  confident,  will  someday  soon  exist 
am  an. 

Mr  KorborLski  points  out  that 
In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invaslijii  .md 
occupation  of  Caechoelovakla.  the  Soviet 
Government  moved  to  elevate  their  action 
to  the  status  of  a  doctrine,  which  would.  In 
advance.  saacUon  Soviet  military  interven- 
tion in  Dumerous  other  countries 

Mr  Korbonskl  also  pomt^  out  that  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  has  reserved  to  itself 


the  right  to  define  what  constitutes  a 
Socialist  country  Potentially,  its  defini- 
tion he  says,  might  be  broad  enough  to 
include  not  only  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Central  Europe,  but  also  Com- 
munist China  and  Cuba  and  the  several 
Arab  governments  which  describe  them- 
.selves  as  Socialist  ■  It  also  could  have 
application  to  Socialist  or  Communist 
governments  which  may  In  the  future 
emerne  in  Europe  or  elsewhere 

Because  I  believe  that  this  matter  re- 
quires the  most  careful  thought  and 
analysis.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  of  Mr  Korbonskl's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tht're  bein^  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.-^  ordered  u>  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

AasKMBLY    or    Captive    Ei-ropean 
Nations.    Polish    Dei-ecation 

Wa.ntiington.  D  C 
Dear  .Senator  Dodd  In  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  »nd  occupation  of  Czecho- 
-slovakla  the  Soviet  Clovernment  moved  to 
elevate  their  action  to  the  status  of  a  doc- 
trine which  would  In  advance,  sanction  Sov- 
iet military  intervention  In  numerous  other 
countries 

The  so  called  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  was  pro- 
claimed by  Le«>nld  Brezhnev  iit  the  Cingreas 
i)f  the  Polish  Communist  Party  held  In  War- 
saw on  November  11  16.  1968  In  the  follow- 
ing words 

"When  the  internal  aad  external  forces 
hostile  to  s(x;lttll8m  .seek  to  turn  back  the  .de- 
velopment of  any  socialist  country  to  restore 
the  capltalibt  order,  when  a  threat  emerges 
to  the  cause  of  socialism  In  that  a  country, 
a  threat  U)  the  .secvirlty  of  the  socialist  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole,  this  Is  no  longer  a 
matter  only  for  the  people  of  the  country  In 
question,  but  it  Is  ;ilso  a  common  problem 
which  l«  a  matter  of  concern  for  all  socialist 
ccjuntrles 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  ac- 
tion as  military  aid  to  a  fraternal  country  to 
thwart  the  threat  to  the  .socialist  order  Is  an 
extraordinary,  enforced  measure  It  can  be 
caused  only  by  the  direct  actions  of  the  ene- 
mies of  socialism  luslde  the  country  and  be- 
yound  itfl  boundaries—  .-ictions  which  create 
a  threat  to  the  common  interests  of  the  so- 
cialist (.amp  " 

.Mr  Brezhnevs  doctrine  proclaims  Soviet 
Russia ^  .-ight  to  military  Intervention,  m  '.he 
clrcumstances'ainunierated  In  his  declara- 
tion. X 

ia»  In  all  EuApean  countries  governed  by 
conununLst  regimes— Poland,  where  his  doc- 
trine was  publicly  proclaimed:  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  became  Its  first  victim  and 
whose  invaelun  made  it  imperative  for  Krem- 
lin rulers  to  tlnd  some  doctrinal  Justlflcatlon; 
East  Oerniany  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Albania. 
Romania,  and.  last  but  ncjt  least.  Yugoslavia. 
ibi  In  Communist  China  Under  this  doc- 
trine Soviet  Russia  having  reserved  for  her- 
.seif  the  sole  right  to  deflne  what  Is  a  "so- 
oialist  ■  country,  and  when  and  by  whom  It 
is  threatened,  could  Intervene  militarily  to 
support  anti-Mao  facUons 

ici  In  Cuba  In  case  the  Cuban  communist 
regime  would  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
thrown by  intlcommunlst  forces 

'di  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
.\igerla.  since  they  also  have  dictatorial  gov- 
ernments which  call  themselves  '■socialist." 
ei  In  all  countries  which  may  in  the  fu- 
ture be  governed  by  dictatorial  governments 
that  call  themselves   'socialist  " 

ifi  In  ail  countries  where,  by  way  of 
democraUc  elections,  the  communist  party 
should  come  to  power,  for  instance  in  Italy 
or  Prance,  which  have  the  most  powerful 
communist  parUes  ouWlde  the  Soviet  Union. 
If.  by  a  miracle,  a  newly  elected  communist 
regime  In  either  of  these  countries  did  not 
abolish  free  elections  and  were  then  defeated 


In  the  next  elections,  according  to  the  Brez- 
hnev doctrine.  Soviet  Russia  would  be  au- 
thortred  to  Intervene  mUltarlly  to  prevent 
the  change  of  government  from  "socialist"  to 
democratic. 

The  true  meaning  and  signlflcance  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  puts  It  beyond  the  cate- 
gory of  average  policy  statemenu  It  has  to 
be  classlfled  as  a  doctrine  of  the  same  rank 
as  Marx's  and  Lenin's  doctrines  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  and  class  strtiggle. 
lu  universal  appllcaUon  and  the  caliber  of  Its 
threat  to  the  whole  world  outside  Soviet  Rus- 
sia calls  not  only  for  repudiating  statements 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Government, 
but.  in  my  opinion,  it  also  calls  for  a  con- 
gressional  declaration  of  repudiation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  Delegation  to  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  which 
represents  the  true  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  people  who  hopes  for  self-deter- 
mination were  damped  by  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. I  respectfully  request  the  Honorable 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
adopt  a  resolution  repudiating  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine. 

Respectfully. 

Stefan  Korbonski. 

Chairman 


OIL 


•DRILI.ING      OPERATIONS 
THE  CALIFXDRNIA  COAST 


OFF 


Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
FYiday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  oil  drill- 
ing permanently  and  completely  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  temporarj' 
halt  to  drilling  on  all  Federal  tldelands 
off  the  coast  of  California  until  we  have 
assurances  that  oil  operations  will  not 
endanser  our  beaches  and  marine  re- 
sources 

I  am  also  asking  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  present  to  Congress  and 
the  President  an  oil  drilling  and  produc- 
ing program  that  will  protect  our  coast- 
lines against  pollution  and  other  damage 
to  the  environment  and  to  ecological 
values 

I  am  requesting  that  the  Department 
prepare  now  a  schedule  for  phasing  out 
Oil  production  in  the  channel  should 
Congress  deem  that  necessary. 

I  am  taking  these  steps  because  I  am 
convinced  that  present  technology  can- 
not provide  adequate  guarantees  against 
further  spills,  and  because  weak  Federal 
regulations  and  inspection  procedures  for 
tldelands  oil  production  threaten  the  Na- 
tion s  coastlines  with  new  oil  spill  dis- 
asters similar  to  that  at  Santa  Barbara. 
The  hearings  in  Santa  Barbara  earlier 
this  week  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  revealed  a  pitifully  weak 
Federal  program  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  supernslng  oil  production  on 
the  tldelands.  and  a  complete  lack  of 
planning  and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
spills  when  they  occur. 

One  month  ago,  the  Union  Oil  Co.  well 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  blew  out 
and  began  pouring  21.000  gallons  of  oil 
dally  into  the  ocean  and  onto  the  south- 
cm  Calif  on\la  beaches. 

Today,  oil  is  still  pouring  either  from 
that  well,  from  another  well,  or  from 
nearby  fissures  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Not  only  have  the  company  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  been  imable 
to  control  its  well,  but  they  have  failed 
completely  to  deal  with  the  massive  oil 
slicks  in  the  ocean. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  thick,  black 
petroleum  may  be  fouling  beaches  as  far 
south  as  Los  Angeles,  100  miles  away. 
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On  the  basis  of  what  we  found  out  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  hearings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  drilling  for  oU  in  the  chan- 
nel should  never  have  been  permitted. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  neither  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  nor  the  oil  industry 
Is  ready  for  deep-water  oil  production 
In  Santa  Barbara  channel.  The  technol- 
ogy Is  not  far  enough  advanced.  Safe- 
guards have  not  been  developed.  Inspec- 
tion and  regulations  are  Inadequate. 
And  no  effective  oil  spill  cleanup  tech- 
niques exist. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken : 

First.  I  am  asking  for  funding  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  of  a  2-year 
study,  to  be  conducted  by  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  of  the 
earthquake  geology  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  and  of  the  threat  of  earth- 
quakes to  oil  production  there. 

That  study,  which  would  cost  $58,000, 
would  provide  us  with  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  types  of  earthquakes  occur- 
Ing  In  the  channel  and  their  effects  on 
the  rock  structures  and  oil  facilities 
there. 

The  Santa  Barbara  area  has  had  four 
major  earthquake  activities  in  the  last 
150  years,  and  there  were  66  quakes  in 
less  than  2  months  last  summer  in  the 
same  area  where  wells  were  being  drilled 
until  a  month  ago. 

Second.  We  must  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution  until  we  hear  the  full  re- 
port of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  headed  by  Representative 
Wayne  Aspinall. 

The  review  the  Commission  is  con- 
ducting of  the  operation  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Act  is  the  first  since 
1953. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
disaster  that  such  a  review  Is  vitally 
needed.  Newspaper  and  magsuslne  re- 
ports of  one  study  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission raise  serious  questions  about  the 
complex  operations  on  the  tldelands. 
Those  operations  appear  to  threaten 
recreational  and  marine  resources  and 
seem  to  be  conducted  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  of  the  States  or  com- 
munities affected  by  them. 

I  say  let  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  until 
we  have  a  better  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
off  our  shores  in  the  name  of  develop- 
ment. Our  Nation's  beaches  and  marine 
resources  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford 
any  more  Santa  Barbara  disasters. 

Third.  The  Santa  Barbara  disaster  is 
an  example  of  a  deplorable  failure  by  our 
Federal  agencies.  Not  a  single  inspection 
by  a  Federal  engineer  or  technician  was 
made  in  the  2  weeks  that  elapsed  between 
the  start  of  drilling  and  the  blowout  of 
the  Union  Oil  well  on  platform  A. 

The  Federal  Government  today  has 
exactly  two  men  to  supervise  oil  opera- 
tions off  Santa  Barbara  on  tldelands  for 
which  $600,000,000  was  paid  In  leases. 

In  addition,  there  Is  grave  question 
whether  the  proper  drilling  program  was 
followed  on  that  well.  If  additional  cas- 
ing had  been  required,  as  many  engineers 
have  suggested,  there  may  never  have 
been  a  blowout. 
But  the  further  fact  Is  that  we  are  in 


no  position  to  make  a  good  Judgment 
about  the  matter  because  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  refuses  to  divulge  Infor- 
mation about  the  drilling  program  and 
the  geology  of  the  lease  In  question. 

That  Is  another  matter  that  must  be 
investigated  by  Congress. 

Fourth.  We  need  immediate  research 
studies  to  improve  techniques  and  sys- 
tems for  dealing  with  marine  oil  spills 
both  from  wells  and  oil  tankers. 

Today,  men  armed  only  with  com- 
mon straw  and  rakes  are  being  asked 
to  clean  up  the  oil  mess  on  the  beaches. 
A  dozen  different  methods  have  been  ex- 
perimented with  for  controlling  the  oil 
slick  at  the  platform. 

All  have  failed  miserably.  The  fact  Is, 
there  are  no  effective  means  for  deal- 
ing with  oil  spills.  They  must  be  de- 
veloped through  Government  research. 

Santa  Barbara  has  been  a  sad  and 
costly  demonstration  of  the  follies  of 
haste  and  shortsightedness.  It  must 
never  again  be  repeated. 


TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON 
COAL  MINE  SAFETY  LEGISLA- 
TION AND  STUDENTS  FOR  A 
DEMOCRATIC      SOCIETY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  3,  1969.  I  made  state- 
ments for  television  regarding  the  need 
for  coal  mme  safety  legislation  and  the 
threat  which  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  pose  to  the  Nation's  high 
schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tran- 
scripts of  the  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mine  SArrry  Legislation 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  coal  miners 
who  are  seeking  Improved  conditions  In  the 
mines.  Hearings  have  been  started  by  a  5ien- 
ate  Committee  in  Washington  on  new  health 
and  safety  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
measures  can  be  adopted  which  will  bring 
about  the  Improvements  that  are  needed. 
I  am  glad.  also,  to  note  that  a  new  medical 
compensation  bill  covering  'black  lung'  is 
being  enacted  by  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture. The  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Lab- 
oratory in  Morgantown.  which  I  obtained  for 
West  Virginia,  will  conduct  research  on  mine 
health  problems,  which  can  have  great  bene- 
fits for  the  future.  All  who  work  in  the 
mining  industry  should  have  the  bes'.  health 
and  safety  conditions  that  modern  technology 
can  provide. 

Senator  Byrd  Warns  of  SDS 
The  mis-named  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  which  has  led  the  way  In  fomenting 
demonstrations  and  disorders  on  our  college 
campuses,  has  pledged  to  carry  Its  disruptive. 
violent  tactics  into  our  high  schools  as  well. 
It  could  become  a  menace  In  West  Virginia 
The  SDS  laid  plans  In  Colorado  last  October 
for  subverting  our  high  school  youngsters. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  organize  in  the  high 
schools,  to  move  students  to  overthrow  the 
system  through  a  process  of  confrontation. 
The  SDS  could  better  be  called  Students  to 
Destroy  Society,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  It 
will  try  to  do.  if  It  gains  a  foothold  In  West 
Virginia  colleges  and  universities.  Our  high 
schools  will  be  next  on  the  list. 


TRENDS   IN   THE  AIR   FREIGHT 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  deep  personal  and  official  interest  In 
aviation  and  air  transportation.  Aviation 
is  an  exciting  and  dynamic  field.  The  In- 
dustry's dramatic  growth  and  the  ad- 
vances in  aviation  technology  have  been 
prime  movers  In  this  dynamism.  One 
characteristic  which  shows  the  maturity 
of  the  air  transportation  industry  has 
been  its  ability  to  broaden  and  diversify 
its  scope  of  activity.  The  air  freight  in- 
dustry Is  one  of  these  broadening  eco- 
nomic activities.  Since  I  have  recently 
had  the  opp>ortunity  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  this  industry,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  air 
freight  industry  trends  I  see  emerging. 
Most  certainly  technology  has  been  a 
prime  force  in  the  creation  of  this  new- 
area  of  economic  activity.  The  technology 
of  jet  aircraft  has  m&de  the  economics 
of  the  air  freight  business  amenable  to 
public  needs  and  demands.  The  advan- 
tages of  length  of  haul  and  speed  of  haul 
have  made  the  economic  problem  less  of 
an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  air  freight. 
And  today,  this  aeronautics  technology 
is  evolving  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
Aircraft  manufacturers,  seeing  the  po- 
tential of  the  air  cargo  industry,  are  con- 
structing their  aircraft  with  this  cargo 
potential  in  mind.  The  Boeing  747.  which 
just  recently  took  its  initial  test  flight, 
promises  a  dual  purpose,  passenger-cargo 
load  and  is  capable  of  over  a  100-ton  pay- 
load.  Both  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Lock- 
heed are  in  the  process  of  constructing 
subsonic  aircraft  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
cargo  carriage  with  maximum  load  capa- 
bilities. The  Lockheed  L-500.  called  by 
.some  the  "flying  freight  train."  is  cur- 
rently projected  to  have  a  maximum  pay- 
load  of  150  tons.  The  continued  applica- 
tion of  this  air  technology  can  provide  the 
means  for  boosting,  by  record  propor- 
tions, the  cargo  earn,  ing  capacity  of  our 
air  carriers. 

And  the  market  developing  around 
this  new  technology  shows  promising 
trends.  Since  World  War  II.  the  total 
annual  domestic  cargo  load  has  increased 
from  14  million  to  1.4  billion  ton-miles — 
a  100-fold  increase  over  approximately 
2  decades.  On  the  international  side, 
the  ton-miles  payload  has  increased  640 
percent  in  the  last  decade.  But  after 
these  accelerated  growth  figures  are  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
understand  that  the  air  cargo  share  of 
the  total  domestic  intercity  freight  mar- 
ket is  still  less  than  1  percent.  Of  course, 
these  statistics,  calculated  in  ton-mile 
measurements,  do  not  take  into  account 
the  higher  value  of  air  cargo  commodi- 
ties, but  they  do  indicate  the  broad 
opportunities  for  increasing  air  trans- 
portation's share  of  this  freight  market. 
The  character  of  air  freight  cargo  is 
distinct.  Commodities  which  have  been 
attracted  to  air  freight  services  are  ger^^^, 
erally  those  of  high  intrins.c  value  in  / 
which  air  speed  of  deliven.-  is  of  the' 
utmost  importance.  Machinery  and  ma- 
chine parts  of  all  kinds,  clothing,  chem- 
icals, perishable  foods  and  plants  make 
up  the  bulk  of  air  freight  commodities. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  nature  of  these 
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commodities  has  not  changed  tjreatly  In 
recent  years.  But  with  the  pcs.slbillty  that 
current  trends  toward  lower  air  freUht 
rates  will  continue  the  -.pectrum  of  these 
commodities  is  sure  to  broaden 

All  IndlcatiorLs  project  a  bright  future 
for  air  freuht.  I  see.  for  example,  that 
In  1968  capital  Investment  for  the  major 
airlines  is  $2  86  billion  and  that  this  fig- 
ure Is  approximately  three  times  the 
average  annual  mve.stnient  of  the.sp  In- 
dustries over  the  pa.st  8  years  And  with 
the  1968  statistics  of  airline  traffic  now 
m.  the  new  rt«ures  .-^how  that  the  air 
freight  Ls  increasing  at  a  rate  more  rapid 
than  that  of  passenger  travel  In  par- 
ticular, the  regional  lines  are  showing 
a  healthy  and  developing  market  as 
their  1968  .iir  freight  volume  l.'^  nearly 
a  40-percent  increase  over  1967  More- 
over, the  fact  that  the  major  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  designing  .single  pur- 
pose cargo  aircraft  suggests  that  the  fu- 
ture is  ?ood  All  of  these  fact.s  and  sta- 
tistic^ ^mply  show  in  a  general  way  that 
mans  acterprising  individuals  are  willing 
to  place  some  stake  in  the  future  of  air 
freight. 

While  the  potentials  of  the  air  freight 
industry-  are  large,  this  industry  does 
face  real  political  problems,  for  an  cx- 
pan.slon  of  the  air  freight  market  de- 
pends upon  a  better  'inderstandlns  and 
a  greater  degree  if  ^-oordlnatlon  among 
the  shippers,  carriers,  and  rf^L-ulatory 
bodies  responsible  for  their  promotion 
and  development  Currently  there  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  and  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  And  I  think  this  fact 
stems  from  the  inhibiting  regulatory 
structure  which  has  developed  around 
the  transportation  Industrv 

In  'he  past,  the  \'anous  modes  of  trans- 
portation havi'  been  segregated  by  means 
of  prlcmg.  by  means  of  regulation. 
throu^'h  technoloKy  and  In  the  public 
mind  This  existing  pattern  necessarily 
lends  Itself  to  a  splintering  of  regulatory 
policy  that  militate?  agaln.st  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  the  modes 

The  issue  of  Intermodal  coordination. 
I  think,  has  been  the  underlying  conflict 
for  many  transportation  problems  that 
have  come  before  the  Congress.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  ques- 
tions of  intermodal  coordination  will  be 
the  most  Important  transportation  is- 
sues before  the  Congress  in  the  next  .S 
years  Congress  has  created  a  frame- 
work for  interagency  communication  on 
Intermodal  questions.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  joint  boards  composed  of  members  of 
the  regulatory  agency  concerned  with 
transportation  to  consider  and  re.solve 
problems  that  cross  intermodal  Unes.  and 
the  failure  to  utilize  this  device  is  In- 
excusable. 

I  think  that  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  been  a 
major  step  toward  recognizing  the  Issues 
and  problems  In  intermodal  coordina- 
tion Through  the  leadership  of  the 
Tran.sportatlon  Department,  which  h&s 
a  congressional  mandate  to  facilitate  co- 
ordination In  transportation,  new  politi- 
cal force  can  be  directed  toward  the 
revision  of  the  current  Inhibiting  struc- 


ture Oovernment  and  Industry  must 
work  together  to  ireate  a  framework  In 
which  the  different  modes  can  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern,  can  explore 
the  means  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits which  each  mode  has  to  (jffer,  and  can 
contribute  positively  to  the  advances  in 
transportation  technology 

If  we  can  make  pri)gre.ss  toward  better 
lnt*Tmodal  communication  and  move  to- 
ward a  truly  national  transportation 
system.  I  think  there  are  many  benefits 
which  air  Ireight  can  provide  to  the 
community  and  to  the  economy  If  you 
win  permit  me  one  dUersion.  let  me  ex- 
plain just  one  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences that  I  see  As  a  U  S  Senator 
from  Kansas,  I  have  a  deep  personal  In- 
terest in  and  concern  for  our  Nation's 
rural  areas  And  I  think  that  the  trans- 
portation potentials  offered  by  air  freight 
can  be  a  new  force  in  attracting  industrj' 
to  these  lural  areas 

Historically,  tran.sportatlon  costs  have 
been  one  of  the  major  determinates  of 
plant  location  The  economics  of  trans- 
portation .have  tended  to  pull  !ndiLstr\- 
Into  our  overcrowded  and  expensive 
urban  areas  P:irticalarlv  in  recent  years, 
the  I  ural  areas,  which  are  the  .source  of 
many  raw  materlal.s,  have  lost  process- 
ing, production,  and  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities to  the  more  urbanl/ed  areas — a 
major  factor  being  transportation  costs. 
The  rural  areas  can  offer  relatively  lower 
labor  co.sts,  a  compatible  .social  environ- 
ment, .md  with  new  transportation  op- 
portunities, an  excellent  environment  for 
industrial  expansion 


BUREAUCRATIC  STUPIDITY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
Federal  authorities  turned  a  deaf  ear 
recently  to  Donald  B  Leach,  a  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  nursing  home  owner,  who  has 
put  into  action  a  meritorious  plan  to 
cut  down  on  waste  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram Mr  Leach  estimates  he  has  re- 
duced drug  costs  lor  his  convalescents 
bv  about  15  percent  simply  by  using  in- 
dividual dases  rather  than  requiring 
medicare  recipients  to  purchase  their 
drugs  by  the  bottle.  Medication,  he 
louiid,  is  often  stopped  by  the  medical 
staff  before  the  ixittle  or  box  of  mt^li- 
cine  is  consumed.  Regulations  require 
unused  medicine  to  be  returned  to  the 
phaiTtiacist  One  druggist  received  back 
Sl.rtOO  in  unused  drugs  during  a  period 
L)f  1  month. 

Strange  to  relate.  Mr.  Leacns  plan 
hit  a  roadblock  in  Washington.  Bureau- 
crats like  to  spend  and  spend.  Savin.^ 
taxpayers'  money  is  too  often  regarded 
us  unorthodox  and  reprehensible  by 
-.ome  lame-brain  appointee  drawing 
dawn  a  big  salary  Also  Mr.  Leach  was 
then  warned  by  bureaucrats  in  the 
Social  Security  .Administration  to  start 
adhering  to  regulations — no  matter  how 
-.illy  and  cosily     or  else 
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DEPLOYMKNr    Off     THE     SENTINEL 
ANTI-B.\LLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  follow- 
through  with  a  pledge  made  during  the 
1968  campaign.  President  Nixon  has  ini- 
tiated reviews  ot  'lalional  policies  affect- 


ing a  broad  range  of  problems.  One  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  reviews  Is 
in  the  area  of  national  security. 

I  am  referring  to  the  present  activity 
directed  toward  the  reevaluatlon  of  the 
proposed  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system  Tills  system,  which  is  basically 
composed  of  ground-to-air  missiles, 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads  and  guided 
by  means  of  radar,  is  designed  to  inter- 
cept and  destroy  incoming  nuclear  war- 
heads carried  by  enemy  missiles.  In  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  of  debate  has  arisen 
over  the  desirability  of  proceeding  with 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system. 

There  are.  in  my  view,  several  reasons 
why  oppasition  to  the  system  has  gained 
so  much  strength. 

A  pnncipal  reason  is  that  Sentinel, 
particularly  the  "thin"  version  now  un- 
der discussion,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congre.ss  as  a  marginal  system,  one  that 
cannot  do  much  harm  and  should  be  de- 
ployed Just  in  case  it  will  do  some  good 
And  for  this  marginal  system  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers  Is  estimated 
variously  from  $6  to  $10  billion. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  rationale 
for  Sentinel  has  changed  so  many  times 
that  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  who  fol- 
low these  matters  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  real  Justifica- 
tion for  deploying  Sentinel  at  all.  First, 
we  heard  that  it  would  defend  against  the 
Chinese.  Then  we  heard  it  was  really  di- 
rected against  an  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  we  hear  it  will  make  a  good 
barRaining  tool  in  arms  control  talks 
with  the  Russians.  And  that  It  will  pro- 
tect our  coastal  cities  against  submarine- 
launched  missiles. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
among  all  those  behind  congressional  op- 
position to  Sentinel  deployment  is  the 
conviction — one  I  share — that  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  nuclear  terror  is  sufficient 
t.)  prevent  the  nuclear  holocaust  we  all 
lear.  While  I  am  concerned  about  recent 
efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  expand  their 
nuclear  arsenal.  I  believe  our  countrj-  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  deploy  a  system 
01  questionable  value  in  response  to  So- 
viet activity  The  idea  that  Russia  is 
catchin;;  up  "  with  us  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  not  a  valid  one.  Both  we 
and  the  .'Soviets  have  the  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb an  initial  strike  and  proceed  to  in- 
.iict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  situation  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  'catchmg  up"  or  "reachinu 
parity." 

These  are  .some  of  the  reasons  why  in 
niy  opinion  a  large  number  of  Senators. 
;>erhaps  a  majority,  entertain  serious  res- 
irvat.ons  about  Sentinel  deployment.  No 
one  wlio  has  studied  the  issue  believes 
we  should  stop  research  and  development 
programs  that  might  lead  to  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  antimissile  technology 
I.  for  one,  am  very  much  ir  favor  of  con- 
tinuing— and  as  soon  as  possible  expand- 
ing—such programs. 

However.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  deploying  the  present  system  at 
this  time.  Some  of  the  underlying  reasons 
for  these  reservations  have  been  men- 
tioned. There  are  further,  more  specific 
reasons  that  concern  the  merits  and 
drawbacks  of  the  weapons  system  itself, 
as  I  understand  it  In  light  of  our  overall 
position  in  international  politics. 
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First.  I  have  some  serious  reservations 
about  the  reliability  of  Sentinel  as  it  is 
presently  conceived.  With  the  present 
enormous  destructive  capacity  of  nuclear 
weapons,  Just  one  warhead  that  slips 
through  unharmed  will  render  an  anti- 
missile defense  system  a  failure.  Previous 
antimissile  systems  such  as  Nike  X  have 
been  rejected  because  they  were  judged 
unable  to  provide  a  material  increase  in 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  Also,  it  has 
been  recognized  that  an  ABM  system, 
considered  one  of  the  most  complex  en- 
gineering undertakings  ever  attempted, 
cannot  be  tested  as  a  complete  system — 
yet  it  must  work  perfectly  the  first  time. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
funds  to  deploy  Sentinel,  which  is  at 
best  only  a  step  or  two  advanced  from 
Nike  X.  Until  we  can  place  much  more 
confidence  in  Sentinel's  reliability,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  spend  the  money  to 
deploy  it. 

Second.  Related  to  my  reservations 
about  the  reliability  of  Sentinel  are  fur- 
ther reservations  concerning  its  military 
effectiveness.  Over  the  long-term  tech- 
nology as  we  now  know  It  portends  that 
offensive  weapons  will  be  more  flexible 
and  therefore  more  effective  than  defen- 
sive ones.  Given  the  "present  state  of  the 
art."  as  the  experts  say,  the  technology 
of  antl-ballistic-missile  systems  is  far 
more  costly  and  complex  than  the  tech- 
nology of  devices  that  can  effectively 
penetrate  Sentinel's  radar  warning 
shield.  Among  these  devices  are  decoy 
objects  carried  by  attacking  ICBM's. 
multiple  warhead  missile  and  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  to  bring  about  temporary 
radar  blackout. 

We  are  developing  our  own  multiple 
warhead  missile  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
will  not  do  the  same.  This  is  especially 
true  if  we  give  them  an  Incentive  by  de- 
ploying a  thin,  relatively  vulnerable  ABM 
.system. 

Third.  I  believe  the  action  and  reaction 
pattern  of  previous  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  strongly  suggests  that 
our  deployment  of  Sentinel  will  begin  a 
new  phase  of  the  arms  race.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  we  say  Sentinel 
Is  Intended  to  defend  against  China  or 
Russia.  The  fact  will  remain  that  we  and 
the  Soviets  will  have  entered  a  new  com- 
petition in  defensive  weaponry,  a  com- 
petition I  believe  to  be  unwise. 

Fourth.  Because  of  my  reservations 
about  the  technical,  military  and  stra- 
tegic aspects  of  Sentinel,  I  do  not  believe 
Its  present  deployment  can  be  justified  as 
a  bargaining  tool  in  talks  with  Russia, 
or  as  a  thin  defense  against  predicted 
Chinese  ICBM  capability  during  the 
1970's.  My  reservations  about  the  Senti- 
nel system  itself  lead  me  to  believe  it 
would  make  only  the  most  questionable 
contribution  to  American  security  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  the 
system  should  be  accepted  by  Congress 
or  the  American  people  because  of  Its 
side  benefits. 

Fifth.  Proceeding  with  deplojrment  of 
Sentinel  at  this  time  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty  to  bring 
about  arms  limitations  talks  "at  an  early 
date."  If  the  Senate  is  going  to  ratify 


this  treaty,  as  both  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  have  requested,  then  we 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  proceed  to 
mock  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  by  deploy- 
ing a  new  weapons  system  at  this  time. 

These,  then  are  some  of  my  more  spe- 
cific objections  to  proceeding  with  the 
deployment  of  Sentinel.  They  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  reflect  ill  on  the  men 
who  designed  the  system  or  those  who 
favor  Its  early  deployment. 

The  question  here  is  not  one  of 
endangering  America  or  "leaving  her 
naked,"  as  some  have  suggested.  Sentinel 
is  not  a  weapons  system  of  essential  im- 
portance to  American  security  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  a  system  in  which  our 
policymakers  could  have  a  high  level  of 
confidence  during  a  crisis.  And  yet  It  is 
an  expensive  system,  particularly  so  in  a 
time  that  urgently  calls  for  budgetary 
restraint. 

I  believe  our  best  defense  in  this  age 
of  nuclear  standoff  is  a  realistic  approach 
*to  the  dangers  inherent  in  further  arms 
competition.  Realism,  by  the  same  token, 
also  calls  for  pursuit,  through  research 
and  development,  of  potentially  fruitful 
ideas  in  the  area  of  defensive  weapons.  In 
fact,  such  research  and  development  may 
be  our  best  bargaining  tool  when  it 
comes  to  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Therefore,  I  urge  our  Government  to 
defer  deployment  and  divert  our  energies 
toward  further  research.  If  this  research 
indicates  at  some  later  time  that  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  offers  substan- 
tial prospects  of  increased  security  for 
our  country,  then  I  will  move  to  have 
the  issue  reassessed  again. 


SELECTIONS  REVIEW 

Ml".  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  effective  democracy  is  the 
interest  and  active  participation  of  its 
citizens  in  the  political  process.  It  is 
therefore  discouraging  to  note  that  less 
than  half  of  the  people  in  this  Nation 
were  able  to  identify  their  Congressmen 
when  a  recent  study  was  conducted. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  problems 
of  our  legislators  have  increased  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  complexity.  This  situation 
calls  for  an  acute  awareness  by  the  pub- 
lic of  the  workings  of  its  Government. 
This  goal  can  only  be  promoted  by  an 
educational  system  which  encourages 
realistic  appraisal,  not  only  of  what  is 
accomplished  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  but  how,  in  essence,  the 
system  functions. 

In  light  of  this  concern,  I  believe  I 
should  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  lo 
a  relatively  new  periodical  entitled  "Se- 
lections From  the  Congressional  Record 
and  Review." 

This  noteworthy  publication  has  been 
adopted  for  use  by  many  schools  across 
the  country  as  a  valuable  supplement  to 
social  studies  textbooks.  It  contains  ex- 
cerpts from  major  congressional  debates, 
in  addition  to  many  articles  concerning 
such  significant  topics  as  the  operation 
of  various  Government  services,  vital  is- 
sues which  the  Government  faces  today, 
and  profiles  of  prominent  legislators. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  Selec- 
tions Review  has  been  acclaimed  by  edu- 


cators and  Government  ofiBcials  alike  aa 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  process  of 
^American  political  education. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
editors  of  this  fine  publication,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  'Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  has  recently  spoken  about 
an  area  of  great  concern  in  the  field  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  His  remarks 
are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  28,  1969,  on  pages  4897  and 
4898. 

He  has  rightfully  indicated  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  met  the  need  to  coor- 
dinate the  Federal  appropriations  and 
allotment  process  with  the  yearly  school 
budget  process. 

The  failure  to  provide  information 
concerning  receipt  of  funds  often  de- 
stroys the  budgetary  planning  of  individ- 
ual school  districts.  This  uncertainty  ad- 
versely afTects  the  orderly  procurements 
of  equipment  and  materials  as  well  as 
the  necessary  recruitment  of  qualified 
personnel  for  the  upcoming  school  year. 

Late  and  uncertain  funding  are  prob- 
lems faced  by  all  school  districts,  but 
they  impose  particular  hardships  on  im- 
pacted areas. 

The  impacted  areas  program  has  been 
one  of  our  most  successful  Federal  aid 
programs  since  its  inception  in  fiscal  year 
1951. 

This  program,  which  provides  aid  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  under  Public 
Law  874  currently  assists  approximately 
4.000  school  districts  containing  about  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children. 

Under  this  program  in  my  home  State 
of  Missouri,  138  school  districts  in  39 
counties  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  receive 
between  $7,000,000  and  88,000.000  with 
payments  ranging  from  SI. 950  in  Polo 
District  in  Caldwell  County  lo  S940.000 
in  the  Waynesville  District  in  Pulaski 
County. 

This  program  is  not  only  important  to 
Missouri:  it  is  important  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Senator  Spong  admirably  elucidates 
the  difficulties  of  this  fine  program  due 
to  late  and  uncertain  funding  and  points 
the  way  toward  constructive  solutions.  I, 
therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  his  excellent  speech  on  this 
important  problem. 


IMPACT  OF  AN  S80  BILLION 
DEFENSE   BUDGET 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  debate  over  the  impact  of  an 
$80  billion  defense  budget  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  spent  is  eliciting  com- 
ment from  many  areas  of  our  public 
media.  One  most  interesting  editorial 
appeared  in  the  most  widely  read  pro- 
fessional journal  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, which  often  reflects  the  interests 
of  those  who  are  virtually  affected  by 
the  way  the  Pentagon  allocates  its  funds. 

Because  of  the  perspective  which  this 
editorial  takes,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
Interest    to    Senators.    I    therefore    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled  The  DefenBe  Dilemma,  '  pub- 
lished in  Aviation  Week  k  Space  Tech- 
nology of  February  24.  1969,  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  DKTKNax  Dilsmma 
i  By   R«.>b«rt   Hotz  i 

The  U3  and  the  USSR  are  facing  a 
dllenuna  In  defence  expenditures  Beth  are 
spending  more  and  getting  leaa  m  the  way 
of  protection  and  relative  stability  at  posi- 
tion In  relation  to  each  other  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  defense  dilemma  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  It  Is  forcing  major  policy 
changes  on  the  two  governments 

The  US  appears  to  be  heading  for  a  point 
of  diminishing  return  in  the  amount  of 
money  it  can  prudently  pour  into  its  defense 
establishment  and  toward  a  dead  end  In  The 
mainstream  of  technological  development 
that  once  gave  It  a  significant  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union 

A  decade  of  furious  technical  development 
has  given  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportunity 
»o  draw-  close  enough  to  'he  U  3  In  land- 
•nd  ae^-based  nuclear  missile  power  to 
erode  the  margin  of  measurable  military  sig- 
nificance The  same  decade  uf  inflationary 
spiral  nas  also  drastlcaly  reduced  the  genu- 
ine military  value  t>ought  by  the  U  S  defense 
budgets  that  have  risen  about  »40  billion  in 
that  Interval  During  the  last  half  of  this 
decade,  the  US  Involvement  ui  Southeast 
.\sla  has  drained  nearly  half  of  the  defense 
budget   Into   the   rat    hole   of   Asian   combat 

At  the  same  time  that  the  twin  drains  of 
Inflation  and  the  Vietnam  war  were  dras- 
tically reduced  the  real  protective  power  the 
defense  budgets  could  provide,  the  Defense 
Dept  was  also  subjected  to  an  era  of  fiscal 
Juggling  that  makes  the  most  piratical  cor- 
porate raider  look  like  a  Boy  Scout  In  order 
to  conceal  the  real  effects  of  inflation  and  the 
true  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  the  corporate 
asseu  of  the  Defense  Dept  were  drained  from 
virtually  a.!  areas  of  future  development  to 
pay  the  mounting  costs  of  the  present 

MORTGAcei)  rrrvRE 

What  the  Republican  Administration  Is 
really  taking  over  In  the  fiscal  alTalrs  of  the 
Defense  Dept  Is  a  hollow  shell  with  Its  future 
well  mortgaged  to  pay  past-due  bills  .Al- 
though operations  analysis  and  cost-elTec- 
tlvenesa  studies  were  used  to  justify  almost 
any  desired  decision  during  the  past  seven 
years,  self-critical  analysis  was  not  encour- 
aged 

Nevertheless  some  Independent  souls  with 
long  experience  In  defense  matters  defiantly 
made  their  own  fiscal  analysis  Their  results 
Indicate  that  the  Pentagon  is  from  820  to  *80 
bllUcn  .short  in  financing  Its  current  require- 
ments This  Is  a  pretty  .sizable  deficit  even 
for  the  biggest  business  m  the  world  It  Is 
pretty  grim  news  for  the  taxpayers  whose 
tattered  shirts  must  be  wrung  ftirther  to  plug 
the  gap  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  so  many 
misgivings  are  now  crystallizing  around  the 
Sentinel  antl-ballistlc  missile  system  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  deployment  of  this 
system  will  add  an  enormous  new  incre- 
ment- from  J15  to  »20  billion—  to  the  defense 
budget  without  offering  any  real  possibility 
of  making  the  nation  more  secure  In  addi- 
tion the  US  Is  t)eset  by  a  wide  variety  .f 
domestic  problems  whose  solution  requires 
increased  federal  funds  The  U  S  taxpayer  Is 
beginning  to  realize  that  he  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  being  squeezed  in  an  intolerable  tax 
wringer  unless  some  forms  of  government 
expenditure  are  curbed  Hence  the  t;rowing 
resentment  and  ret)elllon  against  an  astro- 
nomlcdl  defen.'e  budget  that  represents  the 
largest  slice  of  the  tax  dollar 

The   USSR   is    facing   a   similar   situaUon 
Even  a  casual  traveler  in  Russia  during  the 


paat  few  years  noticed  the  rlfing  presaure  of 
the  Soviet  people  on  their  government  for  a 
better  life  <ta  at  leaet  a  partial  reward  for 
their  arduous  labors  The  Soviet  government 
truthfully  could  tell  ita  people  that  they  were 
living  better  than  any  generation  in  Ruasian 
history  But  the  increaalng  flow  of  western 
visitor*  since  the  Iron  Curtain  waa  partially 
lifted  In  1954  also  convinced  the  Ruaalan  peo- 
ple that  the  best  in  their  history  still  ranked 
far  below  any  western  standard  Their  appe- 
tite for  t)etter  clothee,  cars  nnd  consumer 
goods  has  been  growing  into  such  a  strong 
tide  of  public  opinion  tliat  even  the  gray 
elders  in  the  Kremlin  cannot  ignore  It 

NO    UAL    SECtTirTT 

The  tremendous  progresa  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  modern  military  technologies  has 
b«en  achieved  at  an  even  higher  relative  coat 
tiian  that  in  the  U  S.  And.  like  the  US  .  the 
Soviets  have  found  no  real  military  security 
in  the  ailghty  tirray  of  supersonic  aircraft, 
nuclear  missiles  and  submarine  fleets.  They 
have  been  hard-pressed  to  keep  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  U  S  military  technology  They 
have  been  unable  to  exert  .iny  real  leverage 
with  their  military  power  except  along  the 
geogrftpnlc  borders  of  the  Soviet  empire 

These  then  nre  the  internal  pressures  that 
tkre  driving  the  leaders  of  both  countries  to 
seek  some  sort  of  accommodation  to  level  off 
i>r  limit  the  portions  of  their  national  budgets 
they  mtist  devote  to  military  forces  For  with 
both  countries  already  operating  at  an  op- 
pressively high  level  of  defense  expenditures, 
tiny  new  technological  race  or  even  a  drastic 
expansion  of  present  force  levels  could  ignite 
economic  and  political  explosions  We  suspect 
that  neither  of  these  two  titans  wants  to  di- 
minish :ts  sphere  of  influence  or  change  its 
basic  power  thrust  Rather,  the  goal  of  any 
summit  discussions  apjjears  to  be  to  lay 
down  ,=1  new  iiid  less  expensive  set  of  ground 
rules  under  which  the  old  game  of  Interna- 
tional poker  can  be  played 

How  the  history  of  the  final  half  of  this 
century  unfolds  may  be  determined  largely 
by  the  relative  pace  of  the  rising  domestic 
pressures  *Tthin  'he  US  und  the  USSR  in 
relation  to  the  ability  of  both  governments  to 
devise  nan-nuclear  methods  of  manipulating 
the  Internationa;  power  structure 


RETIREMENT  OF  LAWSON  B  KNOTT, 
JR  ,  AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
on  February-  28  Mr  Lawson  B.  Knott, 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  retired  after  nearly  34 
years  of  Federal  service.  He  has  served 
In  a  most  brilliant  and  dedicated  manner 
over  a  Ions  period  of  time  and  he  de- 
ser\'es  the  recognition  of  us  all. 

The  position  of  head  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  one  of  the 
most  dlfflcult  in  Government  involving 
vast  amounts  of  money  and  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  buildings,  and  supplies  to 
operate  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Knott  directed  these  vast  activities  In  a 
most  capable  and  impartial  manner, 
fully  protecting  the  Federal  Government 
while  at  the  same  time  performing  re- 
sponsive service  for  the  thousands  of 
pe<jple  interested  in  the  GSA  activities. 

Mr  Knott,  a  56-year-old  native  of 
North  Carolina,  has  been  Administrator 
since  June  of  1965  following  7  months 
service  as  Actinu  Administrator  and 
nearly  4  years  as  Deputy  Administrator. 

He  started  his  career  In  Federal  serv- 
ice in  1935  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, served  in  the  UJ3.  Army  during 


World  War  II.  and  remained  with  the 
Army  In  a  civilian  capacity  after  the  war 
until  1956  when  he  joined  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

A  graduate  of  Duke  University  and  an 
attorney.  Mr.  Knott  during  his  long  Fed- 
eral career  held  legal  and  administrative 
positions  relating  to  real  property  man- 
agement before  his  promotion  to  QSA's 
top  executive  posts. 

As  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
he  has  directed  an  agency  with  39.000 
employees  and  a  wide  range  of  responsi- 
bilities Including  the  construction  and 
operation  of  Federal  buildings,  proctu-e- 
ment,  and  distribution  of  common-use 
supplies,  and  the  Issuance  of  procure- 
ment regiilatlons.  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Federal  Records 
Centers,  utilization  and  disposal  of  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property,  management 
of  stockpiles  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials for  use  in  national  emergencies, 
and  transportation  and  communications 
management. 

I  commend  him  for  his  notable  career 
in  the  Federal  service  and  wish  the  best 
for  him  and  his  family  In  his  richly  de- 
served retirement. 


March  7,  1969 
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MAJ  GEN.  JOHN  A.  LANG.  JR..  WIN- 
NER OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CIVIL- 
IAN SERVICE  AWARD 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  January 
27.  1969.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown  presented  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  A.  Lang,  Jr.,  the  Air  Force's  high- 
est decoration  for  public  service,  the 
Exceptional  Civilian  Service  Award. 

As  one  who  has  been  familiar  with 
General  Lang's  distinguished  and  varied 
public  service  to  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation,  I  rejoice  in  this 
well -men  led  recognition  which  he  has 
received.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
release  made  by  the  Public  Information 
Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
Award  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From    the    Department    of    the    Air    Force. 

Office  of  Information.  Public  Information 

Division] 

John  Albert  Lang.  Jr..  the  Administrative 
.Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force 

John  A  Lang,  Jr.,  waa  born  in  Carthage, 
North  Carolina,  on  November  15.  1910.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina with  a  Bachelor  ot  Arts  Degree  in  1930. 
He  received  his  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from 
the  same  Institution  in  1931.  Prom  1931  to 
1932.  he  continued  graduate  study  at  Mercer 
University  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa 

Mr.  Lang  married  the  former  Catherine 
Gltaeon  on  November  20.  1947.  and  they  have 
four  chUdren 

I=Yom  1931  to  1933,  Mr.  Lang  headed  the 
English  Department  at  the  Georgia  Military 
Acr-demy.  He  then  served  as  President  of  the 
National  Student  Government  Federation  in 
New  York  City  from  1933  to  1935.  From  1935 
to  1938.  he  was  Assistant  to  the  Director.  CCC 
C.^mp  Educational  Program.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Following  this  poaitlon.  he  was 
State  Administrator.  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration In  North  Carolina  from  1938  to  1942. 

Mr.  Lang  s  civilian  career  waa  interrupted 


in  May  1943  when  he  enlisted  aa  a  Private  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  He  aaw  over  four 
years  of  active  duty  during  hia  military  serv- 
Ice  with  18  months  overaeas  duty  in  Alaaka. 
North  Africa  and  Italy.  He  separated  from 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  Major  in  June 
1946  In  the  same  month  he  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  Major.  USAFRea.  the  Iseglnnlng 
of  a  long  career  with  the  Reaervea  which  has 
continued  down  to  the  preaent.  On  May  19, 
1967.  Mr  Lang  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General,  AFRea.  Hla  mobilization  as- 
signment is  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent, 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado. 
His  decora tione  Include :  Legion  of  Merit, 
Army  Commendation  Medal,  National  De- 
fense Medal,  European  Theatre  Medal  with 
two  stars,  Asiatic-Pacific  Theatre  Medal, 
American  Theatre  Medal,  World  War  n  Vic- 
tory Medal,  Reserve  OfBcera  Service  Ribbon. 
Mr.  Lang  resumed  hia  civilian  career  aa 
Staff  Aasistant,  Better  Health  Aaaoclatlon  In 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  from  1946  to  1947. 
For  the  next  fourteen  years,  1947  to  1961,  he 
held  the  following  staff  poaltiona  In  the  U.S. 
Congress:  Administrative  Assistant  to  Hon- 
orable Charles  B.  Deane  (N.C.).  1947  to  1966; 
Staff  Specialist,  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  1956  to  1957;  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Honorable  Robert  E.  Jones 
(Ala  )   1957  to  19S1. 

Mr.  Lang  Joined  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  on  July  17,  1961  as  Deputy 
for  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs.  During  the 
1961  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Cuban  crisis,  he 
was  cited  for  "Exceptional  Civilian  Service" 
in  the  rapid  mobilization  of  Air  Force  Reserv- 
ists and  Air  Guardsmen.  He  served  In  this  po- 
sition until  February  17.  1964.  when  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  as  The 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  He  is  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  OflSce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  F^rce,  Including  ad- 
visory services  on  Departmental  management 
and  administrative  matters.  From  May  28, 
1965  to  June  5,  1966,  he  was  assigned,  as  an 
additional  duty,  to  the  position  of  Acting 
Special  Assistant  for  Manpower,  Personnel 
&  Reserve  Forces  In  this  position,  be  was 
responsible  for  the  direction,  guidance  and 
supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  plans,  policies 
and  programs  relative  to:  Manpower  and  or- 
ganization, military  and  civilian  peraonnel, 
reserve  components,  security,  military  l>oards 
and  the  Air  Force  Personnel  Council. 

p^tsoNAL  data 

1.  Born  in  Carthage.  North  Carolina,  on 
November  15.  1910;  son  of  John  A.  Lang,  Sr. 
and  Laura  K.  Lang. 

2.  He  was  married  to  Catherine  Gibson  on 
November  20.  1947.  They  have  four  children — 
John  A  III.  Richard  G  .  Laura  Catherine  and 
Martha  Elizabeth. 

3.  Residence:  2430  32d  Street.  S.E.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

4.  Mr.  Lang  is  a  meml>er  of  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  OflScers  Club. 


I  Presented   by   Secretary   of   the   Air  Force 

Harold  Brown  on  Wednesday,  January  29, 

1969.  the  Pentagon] 
Citation  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 

Exceptional    Civilian    Service    Award    to 

John  A.  Lang.  Jr. 

Mr  John  A.  Lang,  Jr.  has  rendered  excep- 
tionally distinguished  service  as  The  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  6  June  1966  to  20  January  1969. 
In  tills  demanding  position.  Mr.  Lang  has 
demonstrated  an  inexhaustible  capacity  to 
assume  responsibility  and  discbarge  it  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously.  His  wealth  of 
exi>erience  in  management  and  administra- 
tion, accumulated  in  thirty  years  of  public 
service,  has  enabled  the  OfBce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  function  smoothly 
and  effectively  In  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Department.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lang  has  been 


particularly  effective  In  dealing  with  substan- 
tive Issues  In  a  variety  of  sensitive  problem 
areas  which  demanded  a  high  order  of  Initia- 
tive and  Judgment.  His  mature  counsel  and 
calm  approach  under  incessant  and  most  de- 
manding pressure  have  been  substantial  fac- 
tors In  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  fulfill  his  statutory  role.  Mr.  I^ang's  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  dedicated  performance  re- 
flect the  highest  traditions  of  career  govern- 
ment service  and  have  contributed  directly  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Air  Force  mission. 
In  recognition  of  his  distinctive  achievements 
and  outstanding  service,  he  Is  hereby 
awarded  the  Air  Force's  highest  decoration 
for  public  service,  the  Exceptional  Civilian 
Service  Award. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPETITION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  concepts  constantly  being  advanced 
by  the  major  transport  companies  under 
the  spur  of  competition  benefit  the  pub- 
lic by  providing  improved  service  to  the 
public  at  lower  cost. 

The  Waterways  Journal,  published  in 
St.  Louis,  in  an  editorial  In  its  Janu- 
ary 18,  1969,  issue,  stressed  that  the 
surest  way  to  maintain  and  improve  effi- 
ciency is  to  encourage  vigorous,  healthy 
competition  among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation. 

I  wish  to  share  this  editorial  with 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

New  Concepts 

Confucius,  according  to  the  Chinese,  once 
was  asked  if  he  could  sum  up  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  in  one  sentence.  After  some 
thought,  he  replied:  "This.  too.  shall  pass 
away."  The  ancient  sage  recognized  that 
change  Is  Inevitable. 

F.  A.  Mechling,  executive  vice-president  of 
A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines  Inc..  expressed 
the  same  conviction  In  modern  phrasing 
when  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Grain 
and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  in  New 
Orleans  on  January  9.  Answering  his  own 
question,  "is  transportation  change  worth 
the  cost?"  he  warned  that  "If  we  don't  look 
10  to  20  years  ahead,  we  may  all  lose  sight 
of  the  tremendous  technological  advances 
possible  lor  the  future." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Inland  waterway 
transport  industry  and  its  leaders  that  it 
has  been  setting  an  example  in  developing 
new  ideas  in  transportation,  using  bigger  and 
more  efficient  equipment,  new  types  of  barges 
and  new  concepts  of  utilizing  the  inherent 
advantages  of  other  modes  of  transportation. 
In  the  1960s,  as  Mr.  Mechling  pointed  out. 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  lowering  the  cost 
of  each  transport  function.  The  1970s,  he 
said,  should  be  a  decade  in  which  the  devel- 
opments of  the  '60s  are  coordinated. 

He  cited  as  an  example  current  discussions 
going  on  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Continental  Grain  Com- 
pany. The  railroad  serves  19  counties  In  Illi- 
nois with  Its  mid-i>olnt  at  Peoria.  Within  30 
miles  of  the  rail  line  In  those  counties.  369.- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  produced  in 
1967.  much  of  It  shipped  for  export.  Assuming 
that  Continental  Grain  Company  can  assure 
sufficient  volume.  Mr.  Mechling  believes  it  "Is 
highly  probable  that  a  system  of  incentive 
volume  rates  could  be  developed  which  would 
be  more  flexible  than  rent-a-traln.  match 
rent-a-traln's  economics  and  not  require  any- 
one to   put   up   $1,000,000   in   advance." 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad's  rent-a-train  tariff,  as  The 
American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc..  empha- 
sized in  exceptions  filed  this  month  to  the 


recommended  repwrt  and  order  of  an  ICC 
examiner.  The  AWO  emphasizes  that  the 
tariff  not  only  violates  Section  6(1)  of  the 
IC  Act,  but  also  that  there  is  no  way  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  the  effective  cost  to  the 
shipper.  Moreover,  the  effective  rate  Is  secret 
from  competing  carriers  and  grain  shippers, 
and  the  proposal  is  designed  to.  and  will  in 
effect  tie  the  rent-a-traln  shipper  to  the  use 
of  the  rail  service. 

The  plan  now  being  discussed  by  Mechling 
with  the  Toledo.  Peoria  and  Western  envi- 
sions the  development  of  large  riverside  agri- 
cultural centers.  Its  advantages  are  obvious. 
It  provides,  as  Mr.' Mechling  explained,  an 
extra  competitive  dimension  for  the  interior 
farmer.  He  can  ship  directly  to  the  most 
favorable  marlcet  by  rail,  or  by  using  a  rtUl- 
barge  route,  and  get  the  benefit  of  service 
and  rate  competition.  The  agricultural  cen- 
ters would  be  the  source  of  river-delivered 
commodities  suitable  for  baclc  hauls  for  both 
truclcs  and  railroads,  thereby  spreading  costs 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  economies  by 
high  voliune.  The  centers,  he  explained, 
would  have  fertilizer  blending  and  storage 
facilities,  as  well  as  tanks  for  petroleum  and 
liquid  chemicals.  They  could  also  provide 
feed  and  seed  storage  facilities. 

How  the  plan  can  work  Is  illustrated  by 
another  example  cited  by  Mr.  Mechling.  Dis- 
cussions are  also  under  way  to  reorganize 
the  distribution  of  Canadian  potash,  he 
pointed  out.  There  Is  an  indicated  saving  of 
between  30  and  34  per  cent  over  the  present 
all-rail  movements  into  St.  Louis  and  Gun- 
tersvllle.  Ala.,  if  the  potash  can  be  moved 
by  rail  into  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  and 
from  there  on  by  barge. 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed  over  the 
years.  Mr.  Mechling  said,  is  the  basic  con- 
cept that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  and 
improve  efficiency  is  to  encourage  vigorous, 
healthy  competition  among  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  "  The  American 
secret  of  industrial  and  agricultural  success, 
he  said,  "has  been  to  keep  stimulating  that 
self-powering  cycle  of  increased  volume  and 
new  Investment.  Improved  efficiency  and 
lowered  costs  ■ 


PROJECT  MONEYWISE-SENIOR  IN 
HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  received  much  testi- 
mony over  the  years  about  inadequate 
income  among  most  older  Americans. 

While  the  committee  and  Congress 
must  continue  efforts  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate retirement  income  for  our  senior 
citizens,  it  is  also  important  that  ■a-e  take 
whatever  action  is  possible  to  assure  that 
the  elderly  get  full  value  for  the  limited 
number  of  dollars  they  have  in  today's 
marketplace. 

For  that  reason  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  a  course  called  Project 
Money  wise-Senior  has  just  been  con- 
cluded in  Hawaii  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  Participants  in  this  workshop 
learned  how  to  prepare  a  budget,  avoid 
fraud  and  deception,  practice  good  buy- 
ing habits,  mobilize  group  efforts  to  com- 
bat financial  ills.  The  State  of  Hawaii, 
I  am  happy  to  announce,  is  among  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  participate  in  this 
course. 

A  news  release  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
contains  the  details  of  this  admirable 
effort  to  give  helpful  information  where 
it  is  needed  most.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  the  release  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  as  a  mcxlel  for  action  elsewhere 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   PiasT    roR   Hawaii       Project   Mo.nteywise- 

Senior 
S<>nior  i-ltlzeiis  In  Hawaii  wl!!  he  amnng  the 
first  in  the  nation   to  participate  in  a  new 
consumer  education   course    under   the   au.s- 
picea  of  the  Administration  on  Ai<lng 

The  course,  called  Project  Moneywlse-Sen- 
lor.  teaches  senior  citizens  how  to  stretch 
their  often  limited,  fixed  Incomes  and  huw 
to  recognize  the  sharp  practices  of  unscru- 
pulous merchants 

Instructors  for  the  course  report  that  older 
Americans  are  one  of  our  most  Dnanciallv 
exploited  (groups  Low  income  and  loneliness, 
and  declining  health  and  despair  combine 
to  make  senior  citizens  prime  targets  uf 
smooth  talking  confidence  men  and  get 
rich  quick"  schemes 

Participants  will  learn  how  to  prepare  a 
budget,  avoid  fraud  and  deception,  practice 
good  buying  habits,  and  mobilize  group  ef- 
forts U)  combat  financial  ills  Special  em- 
ptia»ls  wUi  be  placed  on  nutrition,  food  fads, 
and  heaitb  frauds  areas  often  cited  as  pit- 
falls for  the  'ilder  consumer 

PVirty  participants,  many  of  them  senior 
citizens,  are  enrolled  They  will  be  trained 
to  conduct  consumer  education  prr^jrams 
among  their  friends  and  neighbors  Project 
Moneywlse-Senlor  will  be  held  at  the  Old 
Llhlkal  School.  School  Street.  Kahulul.  Maul 
Hawaii  Pebruarv  17  to  28 

Project  Murievwi.se-Senior  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  of 
the  .Social  Security  Administration  It  Is  an- 
■nher  effort  by  -.he  BPCC.  the  supervisory 
.igency  for  Federal  credit  unions.  t,i  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  times  Earlier  In  1966 
'-he  Bureau  irlglnated  Project  Moneywlse.  i 
highly  successful  consumer  education  train- 
ing program  for  low-income  people 

A  credit  union— truly  a  self-help"  organi- 
zation—is  a  .-ooperatlve  savings  and  lending 
institution  of  people  having  a  common  bond 
of  association,  occupation,  or  residence  In 
.1  credit  union  the  llmit«d-!ncome  person 
finds,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  can  borrow 
at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest,  cultivate  the 
habit  of  saving  regularly  and  receive  finan- 
cial counseling  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
Income 

Director  for  Project  Monevwlse-Senior  is 
Mr  William  M  O  Brlen.  Assistant  Director  for 
Education  and  Training  Instructors  include 
two  from  the  original  Project  Monevwlse 
team  Mr  Joseph  Bellenghl  and  Mr  Richard 
Clmkscales:  and  a  Home  Economist  Mrs 
Mary  .Jane  Kanluka. 

Agenda  Phoject  Moneywise-Senior  Kahv- 
i-ri.  Maui  Hawaii.  Pebrt-ary  17  iggg  ^o 
Ftbrt-ary  J8.  1969 

Date.  time,  and  subject) 

Mond  IV  February  17,  3  to  10  am  .  registra- 
tion, int.-'ductlon.  and  orientation;  10  am  to 
4  30  p  m  overrtew  of  the  problem  of  the 
aged 

T'lesdav    February   18    9  am    to  4  30  p.m 
overview   if  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Includ- 
ing consumer  problems 

Wednesday  February  19  9  am  to  12  noon, 
exploitation  of  the  aged.  1  to  4  .30  p.m..  budg- 
eting for  the  senior  citizen 

Thursday  February  30,  9  a  m  to  12  noon, 
budgeting  for  the  senior  citizen:  I  to  4  30 
p  m  .  food  and  nutrition  for  older  Americans 

Friday     February    21     no    classes-    holiday 

Monday  February  24.  9  a  m  to  4  30  p  m 
food  and  nutrition  for  older  Americans  in- 
cluding food  fads,  etc 

T\iesday  February  25.  9  to  1 1  am.  con- 
sumer food  programs  of  USDA.  11  am  to  12 
noon,  and  1  to  3  pm  .  health  frauds  and 
quiwkery.  3  to  4  30  pm  credit  union  opera- 
tions 


Wednesday  February  26.  9  am  to  4  30 
p  ni    consumer  counseling 

rhurs>day  Kpbruar>-  27,  9  am  to  12  noon, 
co-ops  and  buying  clubs:  1  to  4:30  p  m  .  com- 
munication skills  and  teaching  techniques. 

Friday.  February  28  y  to  11  am  ,  communi- 
cation skills  and  teachlni;  techniques:  11am 
to  13  noon,  panel  dlsciisslon  Prospects  for 
the  Future":  1  to  4  30  p  m  .  open  forum  and 
closing  ceremony 


EXPLORATION        OP        BLANCHARD 
SPRINGS  CAVERNS.   ARKANSAS 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    Mr    Pre.sident.  the 

.■\rkan.sas  House  of  Rt'pre.sentatlves  has 
passed  a  re.solutlon  coniinending  some  of 
the-  Individuals  who  were  instrumental 
m  the  exploration  and  development  of 
Blanchard  Springs  Caverns  in  Stone 
County.  .\rk 

Tile  Blanchard  Springs  Caverns,  which 
are  locatetl  in  tiie  Ozark  National  Foiest, 
are  being  developed  by  tiie  US  Forest 
Service  and  withm  tiie  next  few  years 
the  cavenis  will  be  o\>en  to  visitors  Tlie 
caverns  are  among  tlie  most  .spectacular 
in  the  country  and  siiouid  become  an 
ouUsundlng  tourLst  attraction. 

Hall  Bryant,  Hugti  Siiell.  and  others, 
including  Mike  Hill.  Paul  Buchanan.  Jr  . 
Charlie  Rtigers.  Ronnie  Sim.s.  Robert 
Hanford.  and  Billy  Sneed,  devoted  many 
months  to  exploring  mapping,  and  pho- 
tographing the  caverns  and  un.selflshly 
made  the  result  of  their  exploration 
available  to  the  National  Forest  Service. 

It  IS  fitting  that  they  were  honored 
ui  this  lesolution  passed  by  the  Arkansas 
House  of  Representatives  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  re.solutlon  be 
pnnU'd  in  tiie  Record 

Then'  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
t;ion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HR    39 
ne.solutlon  commending  Hall   Bryant,  Hugh 
Shell  and  others,  for  their  unselfish  efforts 
in    the    exploration    .xnd    development    of 
Blanchard  Springs  c"'a\  ern 
Whereas,    Hall    Bryant    and   Hugh   Shell   of 
BatesMlIe.    Independence   County.    Arkansas, 
have  explored  over  1.000  caves  Including  ."Kime 
under  contract  for  the  government:   and 

Whereas,  m  the  late  I950's  Hall  Bryant 
and  Hugh  Shell  learned  of  Half-Mlle  Cave 
located  approximately  one-half  mile  from 
Blanchard  Springs  in  Su>ne  County  and  for 
the  next  few  years  undert<^>ok  extensive  ex- 
ploration of  such  cave:  and 

Whereas,  In  the  oourse  of  these  explora- 
tions. !t  was  discovered  that  this  cave  con- 
sututes  one  of  the  great  undiscovered  na- 
tural wonders  of  this  region;  and 

Whereas.  Hall  Bryant.  Hugh  Shell  and 
many  others  Including  Mike  Hill,  Paul  Bu- 
chanan. Jr.  Charlie  Rogers.  Hoi-.nle  Sims 
Robert  Hanford  and  Billy  -Sneed.  have  de- 
voted many  months  to  exploring,  mapping 
and  photographing  this  rive  and  unselfishly 
made  the  results  of  their  exp'.oraUon  avail- 
able to  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the 
news  media  which  has  attracted  nationwide 
attention  to  such  cave;  and 

Whereas  their  efforts  were  instrumental 
In  the  National  Pore«t  Service  obtaining 
funds  from  the  Federal  government  to  erect 
an  elevator  and  entrance  Into  such  cave;  and 
Whereas,  this  cavern  with  Its  large  cham- 
bers and  passageways  .and  Its  previously  un- 
discovered underground  river  and  its  natural 
beauty  of  suiagmites,  suiactltes,  drapes, 
pallet,  and  aragonite  are  of  awesome  beauty 
and  will  constitute  a  major  tourist  attrac- 
Uon  comparable  to  Mammoth  Cave  and  other 
major  caves  in  this  nation;  and 


Whereas,  the  pioneering  spirit,  the  deter- 
mination and  unselfish  efTorts  of  the  per- 
sons named  above  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  discovery  and  development  of  Blan- 
chard Sjirliigs  Caverns  which  will  constitute 
one  of  the  major  tourist  attractions  of  this 
State  and  region  m  the  near  future;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sxity-Sev^nth  General  Assembly  0/ 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  That  Hall  Bryant, 
Hugh  Shell  and  the  other  persons  whose 
efforts  have  been  Instrumental  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  Blanchard 
Springs  Caverns,  including  Mike  Hill,  Paul 
Buchanan.  Jr  .  Charlie  Rogers,  Ronnie  Sims. 
Robert  Hanford  and  Billy  Sneed,  are  hereby 
commended  for  their  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts  leading  to  the  discovery,  exploration 
and  development  of  the  Blanchard  Springs 
Caverns  as  a  previously  unknown  natural 
wonder  of  this  State  and  region,  and  for 
their  generosity  in  making  available  the  re- 
sults of  their  explorations  and  scientific  data 
gathered  therefrom  which  were  instrumental 
in  the  present  efforts  to  develop  Blanchard 
Springs  Caverns:  and  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  appropriate  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  prepared  by  the  ClUef 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
presentauon  to  Hall  Bryant,  Hugh  Shell. 
-Mike  Hill.  Paul  Buchanan.  Jr.  Charlie  Rogers, 
Ronnie    Sims.    Robert    Hanford    and    Billy 


-Sneed 


PRESIDENT   NIXONS    EUROPEAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  6  years  since  an  American  Presi- 
dent lias  visited  the  European  continent. 

It  was.  indeed,  time  for  us.  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  to  renew  ties  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies  In  retrospect,  the  President's 
decision  to  do  so  was  wise  and  timely. 

In  ins  8-day  journey  to  five  European 
capitals  and  the  Vatican  confidence 
within  the  Atlantic  community  seems 
once  again  firmly  established. 

Beyond  that  the  trip  has  created  new 
.spirit  in  our  relations  with  our  European 
friends.  We  are  turning  a  new  page  in 
the  histor>-  of  United  States-European 
relations.  I  am  encouraged  by  this.  It 
holds  a  great  promise  for  closer  ties  with 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  for  a 
strengthened  alliance,  and  for  new  ini- 
tiatives in  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  join  with  Senators  in  welcoming 
President  Nixon  home  from  a  trip  which 
can  only  he  described  as  an  outstanding 
success 


THOMAS  MASARYK— 1850  TO  1937 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
the  119th  anniversarj-  of  his  birth,  free 
men  honor  the  memory*  of  Thomas 
Masarjk.  one  of  the  greatest  European 
statesmen  of  modern  times. 

This  gifted  .son  of  a  humble  coach- 
man possessed  exceptional  aptitude  for 
learning.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vienna  with  honors  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  there  in  1879  But  when 
he  realized  that  lie  could  .serve  the  cause 
of  his  countrj-men  better  at  home,  he 
relinquished  his  position  in  Vienna  and 
returned  to  Prague.  There  he  threw  him- 
.self  into  the  whirlpool  of  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  parliament 
he  was  the  outspoken  champion  of  peo- 
ples oppressed  by  the  regime  in  Vienna. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War 
he  fied  to  France  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
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land,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

It  was  a  difficult  but  highly  rewarding 
task  that  Masaryk  performed  during  the 
war  in  presenting  the  Czechoslovak  cause 
to  Allied  leaders.  With  others,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  these  statesmen, 
our  own  President  Wilson  among  them, 
that  the  cause  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Triumphant  in  his  ef- 
forts, he  was  elected  first  president  of 
the  newborn  Czechoslovak  Republic  in 
1918,  and  guided  the  destiny  of  his  coun- 
trj-  until  1935  when  he  resigned  at  the 
age  of  85. 

By  the  time  of  his  death  In  1937,  he 
had  already  secured  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  immortals  of  European  his- 
tory as  a  man  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


THOUGHTFUL  REMARKS  OF 
ALAN  CRANSTON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  )  delivered  a  thoughtful  speech 
to  the  United  World  Federalists  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  January  29. 

While  to  some  this  talk  may  have  ap- 
Iieared  to  be  hard  hitting,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  was  a  well  thought  out  and  a 
candid  approach  to  a  subject  that  so 
profundly  affects  all  of  our  lives — Viet- 
nam and  the  quest  for  world  peace. 

Tlie  crisp  and  constructive  observa- 
tions of  Senator  Cranston  are  well  worth 
the  Senate's  attention.  Accordingly,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  his  excellent 
paper  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Sknatob  Alan  Cranston 

I'm  particularly  delighted  today  to  see  so 
many  men  and  women  I've  known  so  long: 

Some  of  those  who  Joined  with  us  to  found 
United  World  Federalists  have  dropped  by 
the  wayside  over  the  years,  some  discouraged, 
perhaps  some  even  embittered.  But  some  of 
you.  and  many  more  like  you  across  the  land 
and  around  the  world,  have  meanwhile  en- 
listed In  the  struggle  for  world  peace  through 
world  law.  Event  after  event,  and  war  after 
wai-.  prove  and  prove  again,  that  nothing  less 
than    world    law   will   suffice. 

Now  we  fight  a  bloody  war  In  Vietnam,  face 
famine  in  Africa.  We  witness  in  the  Middle 
East  the  ominous  and  familiar  cycle  of  ter- 
rorism and  reprisal  repeating  itself  endlessly. 
Czechoelovalda  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
brute  force  Is  still  on  the  loose  in  Central 
Europe. 

Casting  appalling  shadows  In  the  back- 
ground are  the  problems  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. Mlrv  missiles  and  antlballtstic  mis- 
sile systems,  and  the  increasingly  desperate 
race  between  food  and  population  In  two- 
thirds   of   the   world. 

There  are  those  who  would  choose  to  re- 
treat Into  the  comfortable  cocoon  of  our 
Isolationist  past.  In  disgust  and  despair,  they 
A-ould  build  bombs  Instead  of  bridges. 

But  that  Is  not  a  realistic  choice.  We  live 
on  a  small  and  dangerous  planet.  We  can  no 
more  withdraw  from  the  world,  we  can  no 
more  Ignore  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  we 
can  retreat  to  the  suburbs  and  escape  the 
f«oclal  and  economic  problems  of  our  cities 
and  rural  areas 

Nor  can  we  build  a  good  society  at  home 
If  we  practice  Irresponsibility  abroad.  We 
must  continue  the  most  urgent  task  of  man- 
kind: We  must  create  the  institutions  and 
the  environment  that  will  enable  us  to  move 


forward  along  the  road  tq  enduring  peace. 
We  must  acknowledge  th^  tragic  mistakes 
we  made  in  Vietnam — but  we  must  not  allow 
those  mistakes  to  put  us  out  of  the  business 
of  conducting  an  active  and  outward-look- 
ing foreign  policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  steps  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  taking  now  to  right  our 
course.  Let  me  suggest  some  of  them 

We  must  sustain  and  support  the  struggle 
to  move  the  Vietnam  war  from  the  battle- 
field to  substantive  discussions  at  the  con- 
ference table.  At  the  same  time,  without 
waiting  for  successful  negotiations  to  pro- 
duce peace,  we  must  rapidly  reduce  the 
American  combat  role.  As  soon  as  possible. 
we  must  extricate  all  our  troops  from  the 
conflict. 

I  was  shocked  this  week  by  the  totally 
uncritical,  unstinted  praise  of  our  present 
Vietnam  policy  uttered  this  week  by  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  the  Nixon  Administration's 
highest  ranking  career  diplomat. 

That  is  hardly  what  the  American  people 
were  promised  by  President  Nixon  last  Au- 
gust when  he  called  for  "a  new  Administra- 
tion that  has  given  no  hostages  to  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past^— an  Administration 
neither  defending  old  errors  nor  bound  by 
the  old  record." 

Ambassador  Johnson  believes  'our  Viet- 
nam policy  is  paying  dividends."  We've 
heard  that  before.  It's  the  same  old  tune 
we've  heard  from  both  Ambassador  Bunker 
and  Ambassador  Lodge — two  other  old  Viet- 
nam hands  who  have  switched  to  the  Nixon 
team. 

I  think  It's  time  we  paid  more  attention 
to  the  American  people,  high  time  we  paid 
attention  to  knowledgeable  men  who  have 
not  helped  devise  or  administer  our  unsuc- 
cessful Vietnam  policies,  high  time  we  paid 
less  deference  to  the  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can mandarins  In  Saigon.  There  is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  security  in  the  provinces 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  any  better  now  than 
when  the  Lodge  and  Bunker  statements  were 
made  a  year  ago. 

Alexis  Johnson  should  know  that  the  real 
dividends  of  our  Vietnam  policy  are  a  na- 
tion divided  at  home,  and  a  record  low  In 
our  prestige  abroad. 

Despite  their  having  retained  a  pretty  old 
new  team  of  diplomats — the  tired  triumvirate 
of  Lodge,  Bunker  and  Johnson — the  Nixon 
administration,  I  pray,  will  infuse  new  ideas 
and  fresh  approaches  in  the  search  for  peace. 
There  are  hopeful  signs  that  some  of  the 
old  attitudes  are  changing,  aad  that  some 
members  of  the  old  cast  are  having  second 
thoughts. 

The  world  Is  waiting,  anxiously  and  hope- 
fully for  President  Nixon  to  provide  us  imag- 
inative, constructive  leadership — the  lead- 
ership of  the  peacemaker — that  he  so  elo- 
quently envisioned  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. 

Actually,  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
State  Bill  Rogers  may  well  have  been  very 
wise — and  known  exactly  what  they  were 
doing — in  appointing  Johnson.  Lodge,  and 
Bunker.  They  do  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  Vietnam  situation  at  firsthand — however 
erroneous  their  conclusions  may  have  been 
in  the  past. 

They  do  have  the  confidence  of  Saigon 
officials.  And  If  President  Nixon  plans  a  dra- 
matic change  in  our  Vietnam  policies,  the 
participation  of  old  hands  Involved  in  our 
past  policies  there  may  facilitate  that  change. 
These  men  are.  of  course,  not  decision 
makers.  They  will  get  orders  at  their  deli- 
cate posts   from  Washington. 

Since  1961  we  have  given  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  $82  billion  dollars  in  help. 
As  of  this  week.  30.795  American  boys  have 
died  there  and  194,324  others  have  been 
wounded.  By  contrast.  Communist  military 
assistance  from  Russia  and  China  totaled  $2 
billion  from  1965  to  1967.  And  as  far  as  I  am 


aware,  no  Russians  or  Chinese  boys  have  been 
killed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  liave  done  more, 
much  more,  than  anyone  could  reasonably 
expect  us  to  do  to  meet  our  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  will  not  fight  its  own  fight  until 
we  announce  a  nrm  timetable  for  a  phased 
withdrawal  cf  our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  learn  to  stand 
on  their  own. 

We  must,  of  course,  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  crganlza- 
lions  through  Institutional  and  procedural 
reforms.  We  must  funnel  more  aid  and  ac- 
tions through  the  United  Nations. 

Even  the  most  dedicated  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations  must  admit  that  its 
performance  has  been  less  than  satisfactory 
in  recent  years. 

The  Security  Councils  failure  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  deeply  disappointing,  and  so  have 
many  of  its  Middle  East  resolutions.  The 
record  is  Inexcusable.  In  the  fall  of  1966,  the 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  mild  and  ambiguous 
condemnation  of  Syrian  terrorist  attacks 
against  Israel  But  then  the  Council  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  a  raid  Israel  had 
launched  in  retaliation. 

Tills  month,  the  Council  condemned  the 
Israeli  raid  on  the  Beirut  airport,  but  one- 
sidedly  made  no  mention  of  the  .\rab  ter- 
rorist attack  on  the  El  Al  plane  that  took 
a  human  life  and  triggered  the  retaliatory 
raid. 

The  unhappy  habit  of  bloc  voting  m  the 
General  .\ssembly  has  lessened  that  body's 
effectiveness  as  a  forum  even  to  air.  let  alone 
solve,    serious   international    problems 

Moreover  the  multiplication  of  staffs  of 
various  United  Nations  agencies,  along  with 
the  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  have  often 
served  to  ret.ird  progress  rather  than  pro- 
mote progress  It  is  hard  to  take  seriously 
a  United  Nations  organization  when  an  8 
week  conference  consists  of  2  weeks  of 
speeches  in  plenum.  2  weeks  of  the  .'ame 
speeches  in  committees.  2  weeks  more  of  the 
same  speeches  in  subcommittees,  and  2  weeks 
to  negotiate  and  discuss  the  real  Lssues. 

Those  of  us  who  care  deeply  ;ibout  the 
United  Nations  must  seek  reforms  that  will 
make  the  U.N.  and  its  Institutions  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  realities  and  responsibil- 
ities of  member  states. 

It  is  absurd  that  Upper  Volta,  Chad,  and 
the  Central  African  Republic,  three  small 
landlocked  African  countries,  could  conceiv- 
ably outvote  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  at  a  U.N.  meeting  on  the  law 
of    the    sea — or    on    any    other    matter 

Progress  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  until  the  U.N.  is  reapportioned. 
it  win  be  impossible  to  add  significantly  to 
its  powers. 

There  is  one  step  that  the  United  States 
could  and  should  take,  on  its  own.  right  now. 
We  should  repeal  the  Connelly  amendment. 
Our  reservation  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  has  been  copied  by  other  na- 
tions. As  a  result  the  world  commuruty  has 
been  deprived  of  a  useful  vehicle  for  set- 
tling International  disputes. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  California  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  Court  able  to  decide 
such  matter  as  the  width  of  territorial  seas. 
That  is  a  legal  question  that  should  be  solved 
by  legal  means,  not  by  the  seizure  of  ves- 
sels and  the  unilateral  imposition  of  fines 
or  economic  reprisals. 

A  move  now  to  repeal  our  reservation  would 
demonstrate  our  determination  to  promote 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  international 
community. 

Since  trade,  monetary  policy,  and  foreign 
assistance  are  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
dependent, we  si.ould  do  far  more  than  we 
are  doinc  to  channel  foreign  aid  throush 
multilateral  agencies,  like  the  \\'or:d  Bank. 
We  should  strengthen  and  broaden  the  man- 
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date  )f  jrifanlratlons  like  the  Ornanteatlon 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Developmenr 
Senate  approval  of  the  United  3tate«'  portion 
of  the  funding  of  the  International  Devel'jp- 
ment  Aaaorlatlon — the  sofr  ;oan  window  of 
the  World  Bank — should  be  a  priority  Item 
at  '.hla  session  of  Congresn 

We  mitst  also  ratify  '.he  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  he^in  strategic  mlaalle 
talka  with  the  Soviet  L'nkm,  and  move  first 
to  »raJe  down  and  then  to  control  the  arms 
of  all  nations,  kcreat  and  small  Kllke 

I  think  there  is  something  ob«cene  abovjt 
public  ofllclala  proclaiming  that  any  efTort  in 
those  Held*  must  wait  until  we  can  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  superiority-  whatever  that 
terms  means  in  an  ige  if  nuclear  ml.sslles 
nerve  gas  and  napalm  Mankind  alreadv  has 
enough  weafx>n8  '-o  filow  fry  burn  ^nd 
mutate  itself  out  of  eilstence 

I  say  Let>  seek  agreement  on  reducing  'he 
arsenal  we  have  now  —  before  its  too  '.ate 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  things  I 
believe  we  should  be  doing 

As  most  of  vou  know  I've  had  as  many  upv< 
and  down-i  ;n  my  political  career  as,  our 
U  W  P  has  had  In  its  life  ThfMe  of  us  who 
banded  '.otte'her  after  World  War  II  had  i 
clear  idrtl  frf  the  kind  of  world  we  wanted  'o 
bufld  W^Tfnew  'hen  and  we  know  fven  m  re 
surely  now  that  all  the  evil,  ambltlftfi.  greed 
and  danger  !n  the  world  was  not  wiped  out 
in   the  Nazi  defeat 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  and  now  fight 
f'T  \  ratlonai  world  order  have  been  Joined 
by  the  most  promising  generation  In  the 
world's  hlstorv  The  -ne  clear  signal  our 
youngsters  are  gtvln?  us  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Chicago  to  Mi>scow  ana  Prague  :■> 
that  they  are  fed  up  with  wars  both  hot  and 
cold  and  that  bureaucracy  and  technology 
must  not  be  allowed  to  trample  the  human 
spirit 

Across  a  gap  if  twenty  or  s<:i  vears  I  salute 
our  youn?sters  I  admire  'hem  .ind  I  look 
forward    to   working    with    them 

\nd  I  offer  them  a  quote  from  William  the 
Silent  which  has  a  sp*riii  meaning  for  some- 
one like  myself  who  has  ^ipent  much  of  hU 
life  Jousting  with  the  devlslve  forces  of  fear, 
reaction  .md  despair 

It  !s  not  necessary  -o  hope  m  order  to 
undertake  or  tn  ^u--e<^  in  order  to 
por'evere 


DR  GLEN  L  TACrdAHT  INAUGU- 
RATED PRESIDENT  OF  UTAH 
STATE        UNU'ERSIT^'  SCHOOL 

CELEBRATES       8 1ST       FLOUNDERS 
DAY 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Pjesideru.  this 
wtekerid.  Utah  State  Univrrsity  has  a 
dual  occasion  for  celebrating — a  dis- 
tinguished f-ducator  Dr  Glen  L  Tag- 
gart,  is  being  inauKuratcd  as  11th  presi- 
dent as  USU  celebrates  the  81st  anni- 
vrsaiA-  (if  Its  founding 

Dr  Tagi,'art  coma's  to  Utah  State  with 
solid  credentials  m  education,  sjovern- 
m°nt  ser\'ice,  and  foreign  relations  He 
IS  replacing  one  of  Utah  s  leading  edu- 
cational figures.  Dr  Dar>l  Chase,  a.-,  head 
of  the  Ljgan.  Utah,  .school 

The  new  President,  who  is  a  native  of 
the  Logan  area,  most  recently  has  been 
dean  of  international  studies  and  pro- 
grams at  Michigan  Sute  University 
From  1964  to  1966  he  was  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Michigan  State  to  .serve 
as  vice  chancellor,  or  president,  of  the 
University  of  Nigeria. 

Utah  State,  which  is  part  of  .Amer- 
ica s  great  land-grant  system,  has  come 
to  be  recognized  a.s  one  of  our  Nation  s 
leading  educational  institutions  in  help- 
ing  less   developed   countries   surmount 


the  ba-sic  technological  problems  that 
inhibit  growth  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  Under  Dr  Taggarfs  leadership, 
thwe  International  programs  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  a  vigorous  new  im- 
petus 

Utah  State  University  ha.s  made  nu- 
merous invaluable  contributions  toward 
bettering  the  lot  of  citizens  In  Utah,  the 
Nation,  and  the  worltl  Our  State  and 
Nation  can  be  jastly  proud  of  the  history 
and  potential  of  this  fine  university 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  GOOD  CREDIT 
RATING 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
National  Observer  on  March  3,  1969. 
carried  a  mast  informative  article  by 
Douglas  Davis,  concerning  his  problems 
in  maintaining  a  good  credit  rating  In 
today's  complex  credit  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  thousands  or  even  mllUons  of 
individuals  have  at  one  time  or  another 
encountered  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
credit  records  straight 

Mr.  Davis  relates  a  2-year  struggle 
of  his  -Aith  various  credit  card  com- 
panies, creditors,  and  credit  bureaus  to 
maintain  his  good  credit  rating  About  2 
years  ago  Davis  was  rejected  for  credit 
by  a  numl>er  of  creditors  Repeated  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  cxpliinatlon  from  his 
various  creditors  produced  no  results 

Because  of  some  unknown  reason  he 
•A as  hsted  as  a  bad  credit  risk  His  Ameri- 
can Exprr.ss  card  was  even  canceled  In 
attempting  to  correct  the  situation.  Mr. 
Davis  relates  the  following  experience: 

But  I  didn't  get  reallv  'ipset  until  American 
Expre5«  canceled  mv  new  .ard  last  month 
Until  then  I  had  accepted  however  reluc- 
tantly the  mysterious  decisions  of  the  credit 
machine  that  touches  us  all  In  one  way  or 
another  But  no  more  When  I  received  that 
<-ancellatlon  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
rllaJefl  my  Customer  Representative."  in 
New  York  City  a  mythical  figure  named  R 
Brophy,"  to  whom  I  had  been  writing  for 
months,  with  no  answer  Mr  Brophv,  predict- 
ably, wasn't  In  no  this  day.  I  don't  believe 
he  exists  I  but  a  gtrl  Identified  ,is  his  <ec- 
retary  told  me  not  to  worry  about  the  can- 
i-ellatlun  '  It's  a  computer  error."  she  said 
Well,  please  correct  it.  '  I  said  This  can- 
cellation could  damage  my  credit  rating  " 

Oh  I  can't  do  that  she  said  "Vou  11 
have  to  talk  to  another  department  Just  a 
minute.  I'll  switch  you   ' 

Another  department  came  on  It,  too 
couldn  t  help  me  Soon  I  found  myself  talking 
to  a  third  department 

'  That's  not  our  Job."  a  man  at  the  other 
end  .?ald  "You  have  to  talk  to  your  customer 
representative   .Mr   Brophy 

I  exploded  shouting  I  Just  talked  to 
them    Now   you   take  care  of   thl.s   yourself" 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  was  surprisingly 
chastened      Yea.  sir.  "  it  said. 

American  Express  finally  lelented  and 
lemstated    .Mr     Davis'    credit    card,    but 
unly  after  considerable  fffort  on  his  part 
How  many  Americans  have  had  the  same 
fnistrafng    fxpxTience'' 

Next.  Mr  Davis  visited  the  credit  bu- 
reau to  attempt  to  restore  his  ;'ood  credit 
ratmu  In  reviewing  his  record,  he  was 
shocked  by  a  number  of  inaccuracies 
found  in  h's  file  To  quote  from  Mr  Davis, 
as  he  reviewed  his  file 

I  blanched  as  the  facts  "  went  by  HalT  of 
them  were  wrong  i  One  example  the  Ralei^hs. 
Inc    entry   read     declined  credit,     though   I 


had  charged  an  (85  overcoat  there  Juat  one 
week  before  i  More  important,  the  report 
omitted  all  kinds  of  good  newa — the  two  car 
loans  paid  off  at  my  bank;  my  aocounts  in 
solid  standing  with  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
panies Including  Sear*.  Gulf  Oil.  and  Sun 
Oil.  my  checking  and  saving  account  bal- 
ances, even  my  income  (Hated  simply  aa  "un- 
verlfled"! 

His  most  frustrating  experience,  how- 
ever, was  in  attempting  to  stralgl\t<fi  out 
his  record  with  his  local  bank.  Although 
the  bank  finally  conceded  thAt  an  ad- 
verse credit  report  was  a  factor  In  his 
being  turned  down  for  a  loan,  the  local 
credit  bureau  showed  no  record  of  the 
bank's  Inquiry.  The  banker  finally  ex- 
plained, somewhat  lamely: 

I'm  not  saying  that  people  have  Ijeen  com- 
pletely truthful  In  their  statements  to  you. 

Fortunately,  through  persistence  and 
diligence,  Mr  Davis  was  able  to  reinstate 
his  good  credit  record.  But  how  many 
thousands  of  Americans  lose  their  credit 
standing  becau.se  they  are  not  as  persist- 
ent or  as  diligent  or  as  knowledgeable 
or  as  articulate  as  a  reporter  for  the 
National  Observer 

I  have  introduced  a  fair  credit  report- 
ins  bill  to  provide  consumers  with  some 
measure  of  protection  against  an  Inac- 
curate credit  report  Given  the  potential 
harm  an  adverse  credit  report  can  do  to 
a  person's  ability  to  obtain  credit  and 
perhaps  even  employment.  I  am  con- 
vinced such  lesiislatlon  is  long  overdue. 

Mr  F»resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Davis'  article  printed 
in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

No  044-566  502  8  Demands  Jpsnci  in  Cxxorr 
Rating     CREDrroiia  and  CoMPiTrRS  Rebi-ft 
A  BriL  Payer;   How  He  Won  the  Battle 
(By   Douglas  M    Davis i 
You  don  t  buy  any  customer  rights  when 
you  buy  one  of  our  credit  cards   You  pay  for 
the  convenience  of  using  It,  that's  all  " 

I'm  sorry  you  insisted  on  talking  to  me 
Its  been  a  very  busy  day  One  of  my  assist- 
ants could  have  taken  care  of  you" 

Yes.  I've  had  your  letter  on  my  desk  all 
morning,  but  I  haven't  gotten  the  chance  to 
read  it   Come  back  tomorrow  •' 

I  wish  more  people  would  try  to  clear  up 
their  credit,  as  you're  doing  But  It's  a  pity 
you  have  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  help." 

So  went  the  reactions  when  I  began  invad- 
ing credit  bureaus,  banks,  and  various  com- 
panies In  an  attempt  to  clear  up  my  mysteri- 
ous credit  problem  Now  I  have  a  few  Ideas 
about  why  banks  have  been  brusquely  re- 
buffing me  for  more  than  two  years,  along 
with  several  department  stores  and  mall- 
<irder  houses  It  took  a  lot  of  time,  expense. 
aid  sleuthing,  but  I  believe  I  am  through 
with  the  trouble  More  Important.  I  think  I 
know  what  to  do  If  the  problem  occurs  again 
For  a  I'm?  time  I  thouzht.  like  most  people, 
tliat  a  good  credit  rating  was  a  simple  matter 
Work  hard,  pay  your  bills  on  time  (particu- 
larly loan  payments  at  the  bank  i  period 
Wrong  Dead  wrong  When  the  rejections 
trst  started  coming,  about  two  years  ago.  I 
did  nothing  I  had  been  late  on  a  few  small 
bills  durlnij  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a 
family  crisis  and  assumed  that  continued 
promptness  would  pull  me  out  of  the  hole 
But  It  dldn  t  Six  months  of  regular  pay- 
ments counted  for  nothing  when  I  started 
applying  for  credit  once  more 

Last  fall  I  called  my  lawyer,  an  old  friend 
"I  can't  understand  it."  he  said  "You're  a 
better  risk  than  I  am  and  I  get  credit  all  the 
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time"  (be  had  just  furnished  his  new  law 
ofnce  on  a  bank  loan).  We  both  concluded 
that  the  local  credit  bureaus  had  me  con- 
fused with  somebody  else  (there  are  a  lot  of 
Davlses  around,  good  and  bad).  The  lawyer 
wrote  two  letters  for  me — to  Stone's  Mer- 
cantile Agency.  Inc..  and  the  Credit  Bureau, 
Inc  .  the  two  major  sources  of  credit  informa- 
tion in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Stone's 
replied  that  it  had  no  record  to  speak  of  on 
me.  the  Credit  Bureau  that  I  was  in  "good 
condition"  '' 

For  a  while,  all  went  well.  Two  local  stores 
that  had  turned  me  down  In  the  past  (the 
Hecht  Co  and  Raleigh's.  Inc.)  promptly  ap- 
proved my  charges.  American  Express  let  me 
purchase  one  of  their  cards.  Then  the  roof 
caved  In  again.  I  was  injured  in  a  car  crash 
one  week  after  I  began  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  My  car.  smashed  beyond 
repair,  had  to  be  replaced,  quickly.  When  I 
tried  to  reacquire  the  same  car  loan  granted 
me  the  year  before,  my  banlt  first  said  yes, 
tentatively,  then  cut  the  loan  by  $400.  An- 
other bank  approved  a  larger  loan,  then 
called  me  back  one  hour  later  to  refuse  it. 
A  third  bank  said  yes,  but  I  was  still  obliged 
to  pay  out  more  cash  than  I  had  antici- 
pated— and  this,  together  'A'lth  emergency 
medical  expenses,  doomed  my  house  buying. 

THE      LAST      STRAW 

But  I  didn't  get  really  upset  until  Amer- 
ican Express  canceled  my  new  card  last 
month.  Until  then.  I  had  accepted,  however 
reluctantly,  the  mysterious  decisions  of  the 
credit  machine  that  touches  us  all,  in  one 
way  or  another.  But  no  more.  When  I  re- 
ceived that  cancellation.  I  picked  up  the 
phone  and  dialed  my  "Customer  Representa- 
tive," in  New  York  City,  a  mythical  figure 
named  "R.  Brophy."  to  whom  I  had  been 
writing  for  months,  with  no  answer.  Mr.  Bro- 
phy. predictably,  wasn't  In  (to  this  day,  I 
dont  believe  he  exists),  but  a  girl  Identified 
as  his  secretary  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
the  cancellation.  "It's  a  computer  error."  she 
said. 

"Well,  please  correct  it,"  I  said.  "This  can- 
cellation could  damage  my  credit  rating." 

"Oh,  X  can't  do  that,"  she  said.  "You'll 
have  to  talk  to  another  department.  Just  a 
minute.  I'll  switch  you." 

Another  department  came  on.  It.  too, 
couldn't  help  me.  Soon  I  found  myself  talk- 
ing to  a  third  department. 

"That's  not  our  Job."  the  man  at  the  other 
end  said.  "You  have  to  talk  to  your  customer 
representative,  Mr.  Brophy." 

I  exploded,  shouting,  "I  Just  talked  to 
them.  Now  you  take  care  of  this  yourself." 

The  voice  on  the  other  end  was  surprising- 
ly chastened.  "Yes.  sir."  it  said. 

TIME   FOB  ACTION 

But  nothing  was  done.  Two  weeks  later, 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  rejected  me.  Now.  it  seemed, 
was  the  time  for  action  t>eyond  mere  writing 
and  phoning.  I  consulted  my  lawyer  friend 
again. 

"Some  kind  of  inaccurate  reporting  has 
been  done."  he  theorized.  "I  tblnlL  you've 
got  to  visit  these  people,  personally.  After  all. 
the  credit  industry  is  testifying  right  now 
before  Congress  that  anybody  can  examine 
his  record  If  he  is  having  trouble.  Ill  write 
to  everylx>dy  concerned.  Including  the  banks, 
but  you  better  confront  them  yourself  If  you 
want  It  settled  once  and  for  all." 

I  agreed — and  made  the  American  Express 
office  In  New  York  City  my  first  stop.  I  called 
ahead  for  an  appointment  with  the  legendary 
Mr.  Brophy.  I  steamed  In,  right  on  time,  and 
startled  the  receptionist. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  044-526-502-8,"  I  replied,  "and  1 
demand  justice. 

"What's  that  again?" 

"044-526-502-8."  I  said. 

"You've  got  a  good  memory."  she  said. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  small.  Oriental  man 
came    out,    Introduced    himself    as   Brophy, 


and  t>eckoned  me  to  a  small  room.  What  fol- 
lowed, for  a  time,  was  the  strangest  con- 
versation I've  ever  held  in  my  life.  The  man 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  me.  apparently 
despite  my  many  letters,  my  appointment, 
or  even  my  account  number  Nor  did  he 
reveal  this  until  I  had  spent  15  minutes  ex- 
plaining my  problem.  Only  then  did  he  rise 
to  get  my  file.  And  reveal  that  he  vcasnt 
Brophy.  He  was  "Mr.  Crawford." 

"But  the  girl  promised  me  I  would  see  Mr. 
Brophy." 

Mr.  Crawford  smiled.  "Mr  Brophv  has  the 
flu." 

THE    MAN    WHO    WASN  T    THERE 

It  was  the  same  as  though  he  "were  re.ally 
there,  however.  Every  time  we  came  to  a  point 
of  disagreement,  Mr.  Crawford  always  re- 
ferred to  the  absent  Mr.  Brophy.  He  could  not 
speak  for  Mr.  Brophy  in  this  or  that  matter. 
He  could  not  explain  why  Mr.  Brophy  had  not 
answered  my  letters.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
Mr.  Brophy  would  do  this  or  that  to  clear 
my  account.  I  began  to  lose  my  temper.  At 
one  point,  v;hen  he  refused  to  grant  that 
American  Express  had  an  obligation  to  an- 
swer customers'  letters.  1  jumped  out  ot  my 
seat. 

"Now  just  repeat  that,  '  I  said,  grabbing 
for  pencil  and  paper.  "Just  tell  me  again  you 
aren't  responsible  for  answering  letters." 

For    the    first    time,    he    stopped    smiling. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  Perhaps  you  do 

have  a  right  to  get  replies    It's  only  that — " 

"Put  that  in   writing."  I  demanded, 

"Mr.  Brophy  will  be  happy  to  put  that  !n 

writing. " 

Later,  after  considerable  backing  and 
tracking.  Mr.  Crawford  satis;- ed  most  of  my 
complaints.  He  promised  that  Mr.  Brophy 
would  write  a  letter,  dt  came,  all  right,  but 
was  very  vaguely  worded.)  Mr.  Cra'wford  is- 
sued me  a  new  card.  But  he  never  explained 
why  the  cancellation  had  occurred. 

Next  I  visited  the  Credit  Bureau.  Inc.,  in 
Washington,  DC.  Kept  waiting  when  I  ar- 
rived on  time  for  my  appointment,  I  was  not 
too  surprised  that  the  person  who  finally 
showed  was  not  the  "Alice  White"  I  had 
spoken  with  on  the  phone.  I  demanded  none- 
theless to  see  Miss  White,  as  previously 
agreed,  and  waited  30  minutes  more  for  the 
privilege. 

Miss  White  proved  dlsarmlngly  sympa- 
thetic. She  began  by  saying  how  sorry  she 
was  to  hear  about  my  trouble,  that  she  had 
read  my  lawyer's  detailed  account  of  my  re- 
cent rejections  with  great  attention.  "We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  banks."  she 
said.  "They  never  called  us.  But  Penney's 
did.  and  they  turn  down  many  people  with 
good  records." 

Then,  drawing  from  a  sheaf  of  papers  be- 
fore her.  she  read  from  my  record,  the  record 
passed  on  to  Penney's.  presumably.  I 
blanched  as  the  "facts"  went  by.  Half  of 
them  were  wrong  (One  example:  the  Ra- 
lelghs.  Inc.  entry  read  "declined  credit," 
though  I  had  charged  an  $86  overcoat  there 
just  one  week  before) .  More  Important,  the 
report  omitted  all  kinds  of  good  news — the 
two  car  loans  paid  off  at  my  bank;  my  ac- 
counts In  solid  standing  with  a  "wide  va- 
riety of  companies,  including  Sears,  Gulf  Oil. 
and  Sun  Oil;  my  checking  and  savings  ac- 
count balances;  even  my  income  (listed  sim- 
ply as  "unverified") 
I  protested. 

"Well,"  she  said,  making  note  of  every- 
thing I  said,  "a  lot  of  these  are  out-of-town 
accounts,  difficult  for  us   to  verify." 

"What  about  Sears?"  I  countered.  I've 
bought  several  major  appliances  from  Sears." 
"I'll  check  that,"  she  said. 
"And  one  other  thing.  I've  read  that  ru- 
mors about  a  man's  character  are  sometimes 
put  on  his  record.  I've  heard,  too,  that  you 
can  check  your  record  to  see  whether 
any  .  . 

At  this   point  the  boss  arrived,  and   the 


dialog  ended  "You  read  that  in  the  news- 
paper," he  fumed,  interrupting  my  request. 
Journalists!  They  get  a  liberal-arts  degree 
and  they  think  they  know  everything."  He 
snatched  my  record,  or  whatever  it  was,  from 
Miss  Whites  desk  and  sho-ved  it  in  front  of 
my  face. 

Go    ahead,    look    at   it    Do    you    see   any 
rumors  there?" 

I  s.iw  nothing  but  numbers. 

■  You  haven't  got  any  problems."  he  said, 
"I  can  look  at  your  record  and  tell.  Perhaps 
a  few  mistaKes  Aere  made  by  some  people 
along  the  way.  That  nappens.  But  we're  ai- 
wavs  ready  to  straighten  them  cut  with  you, 
or  anyone  Just  come  and  see  us." 

PROMISE    OF    CORRECTIONS 

."Vfter  more  conversation,  we  parted — suc- 
cessfully, on  the  whole.  I  had  angered  the 
boss,  but  both  he  and  Miss  White  promised 
to  enter  my  corrections,  once  verified,  and  to 
co-operate  if  future  j^robiems  arose. 

That  left  only  the  banks,  but  their  actions, 
during  the  summer,  had  been  the  most  puz- 
zling of  all.  for  both  responded  well  to  my 
first  requests,  then  backed  down,  giving  no 
clear  explanation.  I  received  no  co-operation 
irom  my  neighborhood  bank,  the  Rlggs  Na- 
tional. Mr.  John  D  Hamilton,  who  handled 
me  curtly  during  the  summer,  was  still  curt 
five  months  later.  The  first  morning  1  went 
in,  he  said  he  couldn't  tell  me  anything  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  time  to  read  my  lawyer  s 
letter.  The  next  day  he  was  still  evasive.  "I 
don  t  understand  what  you're  after,"  he  said, 
Tm  alter  the  reason  my  loan  got  reduced, 
despite  my  good  record  of  payment  at  the 
bank." 

"Your  lawyer  will  explain  that  for  you.  ' 
he  said,  cryptically 

"But  that  s  why  I'm  here — he  can't." 

More  questions  by  me.  more  crv'ptic  replies 
by  Mr.  Hamilton.  Finally,  he  conceded — as  he 
hadn't  before — that  my  "credit  record"  was 
a  factor  in  the  summer  decision.  "But  the 
Credit  Bureau  has  no  record  of  your  in- 
quiry," I  replied,  "and  Stone  s  no  record  of 
anything.  How  can  I  pin  down  what  there  is 
in  my  record  that's  so  bad?  " 

He  smiled,  still  impatient.  "'I'm  not  saying 
that  people  have  been  completely  truthful  in 
their  statements  to  you,""  he  concluded,  cryp- 
tic to  the  end. 

The  other  bank.  Maryland  National,  in  tt^e 
suburbs,  w£ls  much  franker.  "We  apparently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  you  and  your  wife 
are  separated,  which  made  the  auto  loan  im- 
possible," Mr.  Howard  A.  Watson,  a  bank 
official  told  me.  "Unless  you're  single  or  di- 
vorced, we  always  require  both  husband  and 
wife  to  Sign  for  an  auto  loan.  Of  course,  we 
were  wrong  to  okay  it  and  take  it  back.  "That 
was  a  bad  error." 

When  I  explained  that  the  divorce  was  now 
completed,  he  urged  me  to  pass  the  ne'st's  on 
quickly  to  both  credit  agencies.  "More  peo- 
ple ought  to  take  the  vigorous  action  you 
have.  You  must  help  to  keep  your  credit 
record  straight.  Otherwise,  it  s  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  the  office  workers  who  take 
down  Information  over  the  phone." 

Well.  I  still  can't  explain  how  my  record 
got  so  distorted,  why  that  American  Express 
computer  picked  me  for  cancellation,  or  a 
number  of  other  curious  contradictions.  But 
I  do  know  that  by  shouting  and  complaining, 
I  got  justice,  of  a  kind. 

— Douglas  M.  Davis 


PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION POINTS  THE  WAY  TO 
A  LAWFUL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  many 
observers  have  commented  upon  the 
wave  of  crime  and  violence  which  has 
disturbed  the  domestic  tranquility  of  our 
Nation  and  eroded  the  cherished  freedom 
of  our  society.  Few,  however,  have  as- 
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sessed  the  crime  problem  Ln  as  reasoned 
and  perceptive  a  manner  as  did  William 
T  Gossett,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  m  an  address  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association  on 
February  12  In  this  speech  Mr  Gossett 
analyzed  the  crime  problem  and  pointed 
the  way  for  effective  response  by  both 
the  society  at  large  and  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

Mr  Gossett  accurately  describes  the 
impact  of  crime  when  he  states: 

The  fear  of  random  attaclc  or  urganlzed 
violence  Imprisons  a  people.  *s  surely  aa  any 
Berlin  Wall  And.  that,  fvindamenially.  Is  why 
violence  is  such  a  threat  to  us  today  It 
threatens  not  simply  our  property  or  even  our 
safety,   it  threatens  our  Tree  society  as  well. 

In  face  of  this  fear  and  violence.  Presi- 
dent Gassett  cautions  against  mass  hys- 
teria Crime  will  not  be  halted  by  healed 
outcry  A  reasoned  response  will  be  the 
only  real  counterforce  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem 

Harsh  .sentences  are  no  sure  cure  As 
Mr  Gossett  states,  our  prisons  have  had 
doubtftU  value  because  rehabilitative 
programs  are  "nonexistent.  '  and  today's 
prisons  at  best  serve  merely  a  custodial 
role.  In  fact,  our  prison  systems  return  to 
the  society  a  convict  who  has  not  been  re- 
habilitated and  who  is  probably  more 
dangerous  when  released  than  when  he 
entered  the  prison.  If  punishment  is  to 
deter  crime.  If  sentences  are  to  rehabili- 
tate crmiinals.  If  our  correctional  insti- 
tutions are  going  to  protect  society,  then 
our  correctional  institutions  must  be 
made  to  correct,  not  destroy  or  degen- 
eiate.  the  inmate. 

Further.  Mr.  Gossett  makes  a  clear 
plea  for  sane  gun  laws  Gun  control,  he 
says,  IS  indeed  effective  in  limiting 
crime — as  I  have  argued.  Mr  President, 
on  many  occasions  We  must  .see  that 
guns  are  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  Ju- 
veniles, lunatics,  and  criminals. 

Citizen  participation  m  the  struggle 
against  cnme  Is  another  necessary  in- 
tiredient  in  the  maintenance  of  a  truly 
democratic  and  safe  society.  To  further 
the  involvement  oi  citizens  rrom  every 
walk  of  life  and  ever>'  pan  oi  the  .society. 
President  Gossett  endorses  the  effoits  of 
a  group  called  Citizens  for  Justice  and 
Order  That  organization  intends  to 
raise  up  to  $30  million  a  year  from  cor- 
porations and  foundations  to  finance 
specific  action  programs  to  combat 
crime  President  Gossett  states  that  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
the  Urban  I^eague.  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  as  welJ  as  numerous 
other  organizations  are  being  called 
upon  to  participate  m  this  program — 
t-ach  doing  what  it  is  best  qualified  to  do 
in  a  nationwide  effort  to  prevent  and 
control  crime  and  violence. 

But  as  President  Gossett  indicates, 
mure  effective  citizen  participation  in 
crime  control  Is  but  a  part  of  tiie  effort 
that  must  be  made.  He  said: 

It  Is  time  for  iis  as  n  people  to  reco.;nl/p 
the  sad  fact  that  our  whole  system  of  law 
could  be  fairer  and  more  equitable  for  the 
millions  of  .Americans  who  have  in  fact 
been  denied  the  most  basic  constitutional 
protections   Por  if  we  do  not  understand  not 


only  the  deprivation  of  the  dispossessed,  but 
'.he  way  in  which  'he  :aw  affects  them  m 
■heir  Jaily  lives,  we  wiu  never  understand 
'.he  rcK)ta  of  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
which  now  threatens  us.  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand  It.  we  will   not  master  it 

I*resident  Gossett  recognizes  a  hard 
lacl  ■  which  many  of  us  have  not  been 
ready  to  iicknowledge.  namely  that  "it 
IS  simply,  and  without  glossing  over  an 
unpalauble  truth  that  the  poor,  black 
ii.'ul  white,  lesent  and  fear  the  law  " 
President  Gossett  explauis: 

The  coiKlltlona  under  which  the  pt)or  live 
their  tiaple.ss  .Ives  seldom  expose  ihem  di- 
rectly uj  Uw  as  their  protector  They  ex- 
perience Itir  more  'ften  and  far  more  vividly 
instances  of  the  law  doUiK  something  w  them 
rather  than  for  them  The  law  has  always 
been  the  hostile  policemen  .n  the  beat,  the 
laiidlord  who  has  c<ime  to  .^erve  an  eviction 
notice,  the  installment  .seller  who  lias  come 
•o  .-epos.se.s.s  .\s  every  lawyer  knows,  there 
are  uppalluiK  injustices  in  laws  go\erii!nK 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants •  •  •  Legislative  ihanges  in  these 
:aws  are  long  overdue 

Recognizing  the  imperfections  m  our 
le-ral  system  is  an  important  element  of 
our  society's  resptinse  to  crime.  Mr.  Gos- 
sett points  out  that  many  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  have  been  making 
iffoits  to  channel  t^nevances  through  the 
court  system  and  to  make  the  judicial 
.system  more  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  American  Bar  president  points 
to  the  cxmimimity  action  legal  ser\nces 
project,  the  National  Office  for  the 
Rights  of  the  Indigent,  California  Rural 
Legal  A.ssistance  Group  as  examples  of 
agencies  which  have  sought  to  channel 
and  correct  i,'rievances  through  the  iepal 
process 

Tlie  call  of  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  for  greater  and 
more  sweeping  assumption  of  .social  re- 
sponsibility by  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fe'ssion. 

The  law — 

He  asserts — 

must  berve  both  as  an  avenue  of  progrese  .uid 
Its  a  bulwaric  of  stability  lu  practitioners 
must  bear  many  responsibllitieo  la  insuring 
this  duaJ    'bjectlve. 

As  Mr.  Gossett  states: 

Aa  democnicy  moves  on.  our  vision  of  our 
public  respcinsibilUy  must  broaden. 

Mr.  President,  William  Gossett  has 
.shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the  Iet,'al  pro- 
fession's social  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  public  service  He  has  in  his 
own  nt,'ht  an  outstanding  record  of  pub- 
lic service  In  1902,  at  the  request  of  Pres- 
ident KenntHly,  he  accepted  appointment 
as  Deputy  Special  Itiprtsentative  tor 
Trade  Negotiations  wah  the  rank  of  Am- 
ba.ssjjor  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Mr  Gossett  is  a  member  of  several 
government  advl.s nv  bodies  includmg  the 
Advisjry  Commission  on  Executive  Leg- 
islativf  an:!  Judicial  Salaries  and  the 
Le'ial  Adv  sory  Committee  of  the  Depart 
ment  :_  l  Transpoitation's  Motor  Vehicle 
AcrUcnt  Compensation  System  Study. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr  Gossetts  address  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDREi>3    BY     WiLIlAM     T.    GoSSETT.    PRESIDENT, 

Amehkan  Bar  Assocution.  at  Meeting  of 
Bar     Association     or     the     District     or 
Columbia.  Washington.  DC.  February  12 
1969 

You  have  honored  me.  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  by  inviting  me  to  share  with 
you  this  pleasant  occasion. 

first  of  all.  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  enor- 
mous vitalizing  influence  of  this  distin- 
guished Bar  upon  the  objectives  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Bar  A.ssoclatlon,  in 
which  the  District,  with  its  14.000  lawyers, 
has  given  generously  of  its  sons  and  Its 
unique  traditions 

Four  annual  meetings  of  the  ABA — the 
first  in  1914  tna  the  last  in  I960  (registra- 
tion— 5. 827 1 — have  been  held  here:  and  a 
fifth  has  been  scheduled  for  1973  Pour  of 
our  Presidents  have  been  Washington  law- 
yers: and  you  have  provided  two  Chairmen 
of  our  House  of  Delegates,  one  Treasurer,  and 
one  SecreUiry  Seven  District  lawyers  have 
served  on  .jur  Executive  Committee  or  Board 
of  tJovernors:  .md  the  names  of  369  members 
trom  the  District  are  Usted  in  the  1968-69 
directory  of  the  ABA— the  Red  Book,  many 
of  thetn  1  too  numerous  to  mention)  being 
Section  or  Committee  chairmen. 

In  the  creative  contributions  of  these  men, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar.  to  the  growth  of  the  law  m  America, 
there  iuis  been  a  wgorous  affirmation  of  the 
lundameiiuil  doctrine  that  gives  all  laws  its 
strength  and  life:  that  Is.  the  concept  of 
the  law  in  motion— the  law  as  an  avenue  of 
progress — while  sustaining  with  equal  vigor 
those  principles  that  make  the  law  a  bulwark 
of  stability. 

We  meet  today  at  a  time  of  transition, 
a  time  when  a  new  national  leadership  is 
preparing  to  conlront  the  dilemmas  that 
have  sent  this  nation  into  a  period  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  And  this  Is  a  time  when 
those  dilemmas  remain  urgently  before  us; 
when  the  demands  of  the  national  agenda 
will  not  await  even  the  briefest  of  pauses. 
So  I  would  talk  with  you  tonight  about  erne 
of  the  most  disturbing  and  dismaying  prob- 
lems before  us  as  a  people:  the  problem  of 
crime  and  violence  in  America. 

The  national  election  of  last  Pall  was  the 
first,  perhaps,  in  at  least  a  century  when  we 
debated  not  the  great  Issues  of  national  pur- 
pose and  world  leadership,  but  the  Issue  of 
domestic  tranquility  and  order.  The  debate- 
often  responsible  and  prcxiuctlve.  at  times 
hysterical  and  uninformed — was  a  reflection 
of  an  unhappy  truth:  it  is  that  our  country's 
security  is  threatened — threatened  from 
within— by  startling  and  accelerating  In- 
creases In  crimes  against  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  by  violence  and  the  threat  of 
violence 

.\s  you  know,  violence  is  not  new  to  us  as 
a  people  It  has  always  been  a  ready  avenue 
of  expression  to  those  who  hold  deep  griev- 
ances and  believe  that  other  avenues  of 
change  have  been  foreclosed-  as  well  as  those 
who  have  seen  In  other  Americans  of  other 
races  and  origins  threats  to  their  own  com- 
fort and  safety. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is  different. 
Today  the  concentration  of  our  population 
into  great  urban  centers  has  made  violence 
not  simply  a  resort  to  revolt,  but  a  direct 
personal  threat  to  millions  of  citizens  Today. 
tao.  the  pervasive  eye  of  the  news  media 
instantly  ^ends  word  of  mass  violence  across 
the  nation  reminding  each  of  us  of  his  own 
.  viln'  --ability,  and  further  Increasing  the 
-pread  of  fear 

But  more  than  that,  today  we  see  that  the 
use  (it  violence  has  spread  to  other  groups 
than  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Within 
our  universities,  small  groups  of  students 
have  resorted  to  physical  force  and  sabotage 
as  a   means  of  expressing  their  discontent. 
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Many  are  substituting  brute  force  and  storm- 
trooper  tactics  for  reason  and  persuasion, 
publicly  declaring  their  Intention  to  disrupt, 
and  even  destroy,  the  institutions  of  orga- 
nized society.  Even  among  respectable  citi- 
zens, the  promise  of  violence  is  heard.  Sub- 
urban housewives  train  with  pistols,  and 
firearms  sales  have  tripled  In  many  sections 
of  the  country.  The  government  has  begun 
to  arm  Itself  against  its  own  citizenry,  pur- 
chasing armored  personnel  carriers,  bazookas, 
and  other  weaponry  more  suited  to  war  than 
the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquility. 

Whatever  the  sources  of  this  growing  resort 
to  force,  one  thing  must  be  made  clear:  mob 
violence,  random  terror  and  organized  de- 
struction cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  nation 
that  counts  Itself  civilized.  Of  course  we 
must  understand;  but  to  understand  Is  not 
to  permit.  The  first  response — of  govenunent 
and  of  citizens — Is  a  clear  and  effective  dem- 
onstration that  resort  to  force  will  be  deterred 
and  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
That  response  la  more  than  an  attempt  at 
self-preservation:  It  is  an  attempt,  funda- 
mentally, to  preserve  the  peaceful  framework 
that  alone  can  provide  the  atmosphere  for 
effective  Justice,  Listen  to  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  Pennsylvania  Judge:  "In  the 
whole  history  of  law  and  order,  the  longest 
step  forward  was  taken  by  primitive  man, 
when,  as  If  by  common  consent,  the  tribe  sat 
down  in  a  circle  and  allowed  one  man  to 
speak  at  a  time.  An  accused  who  Is  shouted 
down  has  no  rights  whatever." 

This  sense  of  fairness  and  decency — this 
sense  of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  of 
ot  ;ers — Is.  as  you  know,  what  the  law  has 
come  to  call  "due  process".  And  It  Is  that 
very  concept  of  due  process  that  Is  moet 
threatened  by  violence. 

Por  a  man — or  a  city — fearful  of  violent 
attack  is  not  free;  not  free  to  walk  the 
streets  In  confidence:  not  free  to  trust  a 
stranger;  not  free  to  live  in  happiness  among 
the  people  of  his  own  community.  The  fear 
of  random  attack  or  organized  violence  Im- 
prisons a  people,  as  surely  as  any  Berlin  Wall. 
And  that,  fundamentally,  is  why  violence 
IS  such  a  threat  to  us  today.  It  threatens  not 
simply  our  property  or  even  ovir  safety;  it 
threatens  our  free  society  as  well. 

Thus,  the  danger  of  crime  and  violence 
tells  us  that  we  must  respond.  But  It  does 
not  tell  us  how  to  respond:  It  does  not  tell 
us  what  measures  will  most  effectively  pre- 
sent or  control  crime  or  how  to  avoid  or  curb 
violence  when  it  erupts.  Nor — perhaps  most 
important — does  It  tell  us  what  responses 
would  best  protect  due  process  and  the  rule 
of  law.  and  what  resp'  nses  would  tend  to 
undermine  that  very  respect  for  law  that 
we    seek    to    uphold. 

What.  then,  should  be  our  response  to 
the  problem  of  rising  crime  and  violence; 
that  Is.  wha*  should  be  our  response  other 
'han  locking  the  doors  of  our  cars  and  homes, 
adequately  lighting  the  streets,  resolute  law 
enforcement,  and  other  simplistic  solutions. 
Let  lis  recognize  at  the  outset  that  rising 
crime  rates,  while  a  cause  of  deep  concern. 
-should  not  result  In  mass  hysteria.  In  the 
words  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  ■ 

"Thoughtless,  emotional,  or  self-serving 
discussions  of  crime,  especially  by  those  who 
have  yje  public's  attention  and  can  Influence 
the  publics  thinking,  are  an  Immense  dis- 
service. They  do  not  and  cannot  lead  to 
significant  action  against  crime.  They  can, 
.ind  sometimes  do.  lead  to  panic."  Several 
factors  suggest  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission's warning  is  sound  and  also  suggests 
that  more  efficient  law  enforcement  by  the 
criminal  justice  system — the  police,  courts 
and  correctional  Institutions — should  not  be 
'ur  sole  objective. 

First,  there  Is  some  evidence  of  a  cyclical 
trend  In  the  Incidence  of  violent  crime.  For 
instance,  while  the  present  annual  rate  of 


willful  homicide  is  6.1  per  100.000  population, 
the  corresponding  rate  In  1948  was  5.2,  and 
criminologists  say  the  1933  rate  was  even 
higher  than  today,  although  comprehensive 
statistics  for  that  year  are  not  available. 
Moreover,  the  increase  In  crimes  of  violence 
seems  to  be  far  behind  the  increase  of  non- 
violent crime,  both  in  absolute  number  of 
offenses  and  in  rate  per  100.000  population. 
■Violent  crimes  account  for  only  13  <>  of  the 
total  reported  index  crimes  In  the  1967  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports. 

Second,  law  enforcement,  at  least  on  the 
police  level,  appears  to  be  more  efficient  In 
combatting  crimes  of  violence  than  In  con- 
trolling crimes  against  property.  In  1967,  88'~; 
of  all  reported  criminal  homicides  were 
cleared  by  arrest.  The  clearance  rates  for 
forcible  rape  and  aggravated  assault  were 
61  f";  and  ag'^r,  respectively.  Of  the  F.B.I,  in- 
dex of  violent  crimes,  only  robbery — which  Is 
a  combined  crime  against  person  and  prop- 
erty— had  a  low  clearance  rate  (30'^  ) .  Other 
property  offenses  had  relatively  low  clear- 
ance rates:  in  1967  burglary  was  20^r.  lar- 
ceny IB"; .  and  automobile  theft  20'". . 

An  Important  factor  related  to  fear  of  vio- 
lence Is  that  most  such  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  who  know  their  victims. 
Rape,  assaults  and  murders  are  not  usually 
committed  by  strangers.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  concluded  that  "the  risk 
of  serious  attack  from  spouses,  family  mem- 
bers, friends,  or  acquaintances  is  almost  twice 
as  great  as  it  Is  from  strangers  on  the  street" 
The  P,B.I.  tJnlform  Crime  Reports  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  Most  violent  crimes  re- 
sult from  domestic  quarrels,  barroom  alterca- 
tions and  romantic  triangles. 

Those  figures,  showing  a  high  arrest  clear- 
ance rate  for  crimes  of  violence  and  a  pattern 
of  victim-assailant  acquaintance,  suggest 
that  stricter  law  enforcement  can  only  have 
limited  effects  on  crimes  of  violence.  Stricter 
law  enforcement  alone  probably  would  not 
greatly  reduce  the  frequency  of  such  crimes 
of  passion  as  assaults,  rapes  and  criminal 
homicides. 

Robbery,  which  increased  32^-  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1968,  is.  however,  a 
different  matter.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
include  in  "robbery"  all  reported  acts  of 
"stealing  or  taking  anything  of  value  from 
the  person  by  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force." 
(In  this  city,  the  robbery  rate  In  1968  was 
750  per  100.000  of  population— the  highest  of 
all  American  cities,  i  In  1967.  the  U.C.R.  dis- 
closed that  in  cities  with  populations  of  250.- 
000  or  more,  half  of  all  robberies  were  com- 
mitted in  the  street,  and  that  the  1967  rob- 
bery rate  was  27':  higher  than  1966.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  because  the  arrest  clear- 
ance rate  for  robbery  is  relatively  low.  and 
because  the  number  of  robberies  is  tip  more 
sharply  than  any  other  violent  crime,  stricter 
law  enforcement,  specifically  more  intensive 
street  patrol,  could  have  significant  effects 
on  the  incidence  of  robbery.  The  same  rea- 
soning would  apply.  I  think,  to  non-violent 
crimes — auto  theft,  for  example 

It  has  been  said  that  increasing  of  crim- 
inal penalties  would  make  f.or  stricter"  and 
more  effective  law  enforcement.  But  such  a 
seemingly  common-sense  assumption  is  of 
doubtful  validity.  The  high  rate  of  recidi- 
vism suggest  that  prison  terms  may  only 
delay  the  recurrence  of  crime  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  prisoners.  Long  prison  terms 
alienate  many  prisoners  from  the  norms  of 
society,  especially  where  prison  "treatment" 
programs  are  non-existent  and  imprison- 
ment amounts  only  to  custody. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  we  should  never 
increase  penalties  for  criminal  behavior.  But 
In  a  country  with  the  stlffest  penalties  In 
the  western  world,  let  us  remember  that  the 
purpose  of  criminal  penalties  is  not  vindic- 
tive: the  purpose  Is  to  rehabilitate  and  to 
prevent  and  deter  further  criminal   action 


by  the  same  person  or  others.  And  so.  In- 
discriminate and  arbitrary  increases  of  sanc- 
Tions  without  awareness  of  the  effects  of  such 
change  are  not  rational  steps  toward  effective 
law  enforcement. 

There  is  a  rational  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  curb  violence:  it  is  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  effectively  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  Juveniles  and  lunatics. 

The  facts  are  overwhelming.  In  the  five 
years  since  President  Kennedy  was  murdered 
by  gunfire,  more  than  75,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  with  guns.  More  Americans  have 
died  from  misuse  of  guns  than  have  been 
killed  in  all  our  wars.  More  than  ninetv  per 
cent  of  policemen  killed  on  duty  have  been 
killed  with  guns.  Uncontrolled  firearms  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  explosive  mixture  of 
violence  in  America.  They  serve  to  transforiJi 
a  sudden  passion  into  an  irreversible  act. 

Moreover,  gim  control  docs  work.  New  Yor^ 
City,  for  example,  is  the  largest,  most  pres- 
sure-ridden city  in  America.  It  has  more 
poverty  than  any  other  city;  more  potential 
for  violent  explosion.  Yet  New  York  ranks 
last  among  the  ten  largest  cities  in  homicide 
rate.  Why?  Because,  according  to  its  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner,  it  has  a  tough,  well  en- 
forced ordinance  controlling  the  use  of  con- 
cealed firearms. 

But  London's  gun  licensing  .'ystem  is  even 
more  restrictive.  Of  every  100  murders  In 
the  two  cities.  36  die  by  gunfire  in  Manhattan 
as  compared  to  five  in  London.  And  although 
New  York  has  the  lowest  homicide  rate  of 
American  cities.  Manhattan  Island  alone  suf- 
fers more  murders  each  year  than  all  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

Another  rational  step  is  to  Involve  citi- 
zens and  groups  from  every  part  of  society — 
from  the  slum  and  the  suburb — m  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  programs  to 
deal  with  crime  and  its  underlying  causes. 
In  the  words  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, "the  best  v^-ay  to  mobilize  the  com- 
munity against  crime  is  to  lay  before  it  a 
set  of  practical  and  coherent  plans." 

To  that  end,  the  ABA  has  been  working 
with  a  group  called  Citizens  for  Justice  and 
Order.  That  organization  proposes  to  raise 
$25  to  $30  rrullion  a  year  from  corporations 
and  foundations  to  finance  specific  action 
projects.  The  ABA,  along  with  many  other 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  The 
Urban  League.  The  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  numerous  business.  labor  and 
minority  groups,  would  participate  In  the 
program — each  doing  what  it  is  be.'st  quali- 
fied to  do  m  a  nationwide  effort  to  prevent 
and  control  crime  and  violence  and  v^pecially 
to  organize  broad  citizen  involvement  in  thn 
effort 

The  umbrella  organization  i  CJO  i  will  be 
headed  by  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of 
national  stature— yet  to  be  selected:  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  President  Nixon  and  the 
new  .'Administration  will  lend  their  full  sup- 
poit  and   encouragement   to   this   effort 

Let  me  emphasize  tonight  that  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime  and  violence — 
especially  mob  \io;encc — extends  I'.ir  bev.nd 
the  bounds  of  strict  law  enfcrcen:e:-.t— be- 
yond the  imposition  of  the  public  force. 

Obviously,  the  law's  contribution  to  order 
depends  in  part  upon  the  public  force.  On 
t'.-c  other  hand,  adherence  to  the  law  In 
a  free  society  ha.s  never  rested  primarily  upon 
npplications  or  threats  of  force  by  public  au- 
thority. Indeed,  to  be  a  viable  social  system 
even  a  totalitarian  society  ruled  by  fear  and 
force  must  ultimately  have  behavioral  obe- 
dience of  the  masses,  which  means,  in  effect, 
non-violent  conformity. 

Since  the  police  are  in  the  vanguard  of  our 
system  of  Jtistlce.  they  need  and  should  have 
our  strong  support — yours  and  mine.  But 
the  police  themselves  must  not  resort  to  ex- 
cessive, vindictive  violence  in  controlling  dls- 
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orders.  Bxperlenc«  bAa  ahown  that  pot«aU*l 
diaordars  can  beat  b«  stopped  by  an  Im- 
mediate, firm,  disciplined  show  of  force  com- 
bined wltb  a  deliberate  attempt  to  avoid 
provocation;  that  la.  a  determination  to  keep 
the  peace,  fuaed  with  a  determloaUoa  to 
avoid  bloodshed 

This  la  no  new  concept  A  generation  ago. 
Mr  Justice  BrandeU  reminded  us  that  police 
lawleosnees  Is  the  moat  dangerous;  for  when 
thoee  who  are  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  In- 
stead violate  It.  than  there  Is  no  element  In 
society  left  to  serve  aa  a  model,  and  no  ex- 
ample to  be  set  for  others  to  follow 

We  conclude,  then,  that  only  In  consistent, 
orderly,  legal  enforcement  of  the  law  is  there 
a  promise  of  restoring  order  .\nd  the 
principle  should  be  applied  on  college 
campuses  I  suggest,  where  disruption  and 
coercion  is  posing  a  serious  tbreat  to  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  higher  education, 
and  where  the  totalitarian  tactics  of  some 
student  groups  tend  to  overshadow  and  nul- 
lify whatever  Idealistic  goals  may  motivate 
theLf  actions 

But.  manifestly,  law  enforcement  Is  only 
one  part  of  the  dllenuaa  It  is  time  for  us  as 
a  people  to  recognize  the  sad  fact  that  i^ur 
whole  system  of  law  could  be  fairer  and  more 
equltabl'e_for  the  millions  Df  .Americans  who 
have  in  fact  been  denied  the  meet  basic  con- 
stitutional protections  For  If  we  do  not  un- 
derstand not  only  the  deprivation  of  the  dis- 
possessed but  the  way  m  which  the  law  af- 
fects them  in  their  dally  lives,  we  will  never 
understand  the  roots  of  the  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  that  now  threatens  us.  and  if 
we  do  not  understand  it.  we  will  not  master 
It. 

In  the  words  of  the  Presidents  Crime  Com- 
mission, the  people  [of  the  slums |  are 
people  with  extraordinary  strains  on  their  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  '  What  are  those 
extraordinary  strains  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion refers'  One  of  them  Is  :lear.  und  it  is  a 
fact  very  hard  for  us  to  acknowledge;  it  is 
simply  and  without  glossing  over  an  un- 
palatable truth,  that  the  [X)or.  black  and 
white,  resent  and  fear  the  law  And  the  rea- 
son seems  to  me  obvious.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  live  their  hapless  lives 
seldom  expose  them  directly  to  the  law  as 
their  protector  They  experience  far  more 
often  and  far  mure  vividly  instances  of  the 
law  doing  something  to  them  rather  than 
•or  them  The  law  has  always  been  the  hos- 
tile poUcemdn  on  the  beat,  the  landlord 
who  has  come  'u  serve  an  eviction  notice. 
the  installment  seller  who  has  come  to 
rep<JBses8 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  there  are  appalling 
Injustices  Ln  the  laws  governing  the  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  indeed,  those 
laws  are  relics  of  feudal  'imes  when  judges 
tended  to  view  each  side  if  a  contract  as 
independent  of  the  other,  and  so.  in  most 
states,  the  tenant  still  u  ubllgated  to  keep 
paying  the  rent  even  if  the  landlord  has 
broken  all  his  promises  and  even  if  he  has 
violated  the  building  code 

Legislative  changes  in  these  laws  are  long 
overdue  -And  there  are  other  pressing  needs 
Much  could  be  done,  for  example.  In  Im- 
proving the  standards  of  criminal  Justice 
And  new  standards  are  being  formulated 
through  a  massive  project  launched  by  the 
.American  Bar  .Association,  under  which  about 
eighty  of  the  leading  criminal  lawyers,  judges 
and  scholars  of  the  country  have  worked  for 
four  years  in  that  vital  area  of  the  law.  The 
proposed  new  standards  will  not  reduce  crime, 
of  course,  but  they  will  facilitate  the  efflclent 
administration   of   criminal   Justice 

My  own  city  of  Detroit  also  has  made 
progress  m  the  wake  of  the  'urmoll  and  de- 
struction of  1967  The  New  Detroit  Com- 
mittee", on  which  I  served,  was  appointed 
to  take  action  alleviating  some  of  the  legiti- 
mate grievances  of  the  sthetto  community 
Our  ii!oaI  has  been  to  speak  not  through 
promlsea  but  through  achievements 


We  have  managed.  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
to  persuade  the  Michigan  legislature  to  paoa 
a  Pair  Housing  Act,  which  prohiblU  racial 
dlscrlmlnaUon  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  homes. 
It  has  also  enacted  legislation  to  protect  ten- 
ants from  summary  evictions  for  complaining 
to  a  government  agency  about  a  landlord's 
vlolatlotu  of  the  building  code;  and  it  has 
created  laws  to  permit  tenants  to  divert  rent 
money  to  make  repairs  in  case  of  code  vlola- 
tlotu 

At  the  same  session,  the  legislature  enacted 
legislation  in  the  area  of  public  safety  it 
redefined  the  crimes  of  rioting  and  inciting 
to  riot,  approved  a  new  emergency  state 
police  reserve;  and  made  it  a  felony  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  flreman  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  Under  the  new  statute,  urging 
another  to  riot  will  carry  the  same  penalty  as 
rioting — a  maximum  of  Hve  years  in  prison 
and  a  (6.000  fine. 

Plnally.  the  legislature  defined  as  criminal 
conduct  the  possession  of  a  Molotov  cocktail, 
the  blocking  of  a  public  thoroughfare  with- 
out authority  and  the  forging  of  an  applica- 
tion to  buy  or  carry  a  pistol 

The  effect  of  those  enactments  will  be  to 
strengt.'^eu  public  confidence  in  the  rule  of 
law.  first  m  the  area  of  landlord  and  tenant 
relations,  .md  second.  In  the  .irea  of  public 
safety  and  the  legislature  should  be  com- 
mended for  Its  action 

A  lawful  society  cannot  achieve  a  better 
society  If  It  Is  ever  content  with  the  legal 
ttatus  qua  It  cannot  fall  to  achieve  a  better 
society  If  It  Is  always  alert  to  Its  own  Imper- 
fections and  swlfj.to  remedy  them. 

-Across  the  country,  legal  agencies — public 
and  private-  have  been  making  efforts  to 
channel  grievances  through  the  court  system 
For  example,  the  Community  Action  Legal 
Services  Project  Is  permitting  ghetto  resl- 
denu  to  challenge  certain  conduct  In  the 
courts — conduct  ranging  from  public  housing 
rules  to  the  way  in  which  their  nelghbor- 
ho<ids  have  been  changed  without  their  con- 
sent. 

.A  new  arm  of  the  Legal  Defense  Fund— the 
.National  Office  lor  the  Rights  of  the  In- 
digent— has  begun  to  «ive  victims  of  fraud 
effective  remedies   In   the  courts 

The  California  Rural  Legal  .Assistance 
group  has  fought  cutbacks  In  medical  care 
for  the  poor,  and  iitemptcd  to  protect  Call- 
f')rnia  3  Mexican-Americans  against  discrim- 
inatory legislation 

It  may  seem  that  some  of  these  cases  are 
dubious,  or  that  'they  are  asking  too  much  • 
But  I  believe  deeply  that  it  is  far  better  to 
press  a  grievance  through  the  courts  than 
through  the  .streets  And  I  believe  that  If  our 
legal  system  demonstrates  that  it  can  give 
due  process  to  everyone,  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  those  who  preach  violence  and  force  as 
a  resort  for  grievances. 

We  are  In  a  time,  after  all,  when  discon- 
tent Is  Increasing:  when  those  who  lack,  see 
what  wonders  are  available  to  those  who 
have;  when  those  with  grlevancea  are  tempted 
•o  think  that  only  extreme  action  can  win 
for  them  their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of 
our  society 

We  cannot  wlxJ  universal  respect  for  the 
law-  the  indlspenyble  Ingredient  of  a  free 
society— unless  th«i,^  law  respects  all  men 
equally  Seventeen  yVts  ago.  Reginald  Heber 
Smith,  me  of  the  great  pioneers  in  legal  aid. 
said  'Nothing  rankles  more  In  the  human 
heart  than  a  brooding  sense  nf  injustice  Ill- 
ness we  can  put  up  with,  but  Injustice  makes 
us  want  to  pull  things  down   ' 

In  those  areas  uf  tiur  nation  where  there 
h;i.s  been  .-lear  evidence  that  the  law  has  not 
been  offectlve  as  a  constructive  force,  we 
must  move  to  substantive  reforms;  for  ex- 
ample. In  laws  governing  iiiuon  practices  that 
restrict  Job  opportunities,  laws  covering 
building  codes  and  practices;  laws  governing 
relatlon-shlps  between  consumers  and  install- 
.Tient  sellers,  and  many  others  And  we  must 
foster  a  commonly  shared  view  m  our  society 


that  change  within  the  syatem  la  ultimately 
possible. 

If  we  are  to  promote  trust  In  the  lawful 
society  as  the  srtalgbteat  and  broadest  ave- 
nue to  a  better  society — If  we  are  to  avoid 
violence — we  must  be  skillful  in  employing 
all  the  machinery  of  the  law — from  its  ap- 
plication by  the  city  policeman  to  Its  codifi- 
cation of  economic  morality  In  business.  We 
must  convince  the  dissident  members  of  our 
society  by  what  we  do — not  Just  what  we 
say — that  the  law  Is  on  their  side — not 
against  them.  We  must  so  employ  It  that 
they  will  not  see  the  law  as  rigged  to  serve 
others  in  enforcing  rights  against  them;  they 
must  see  It  as  an  Instriiment  to  protect  them 
against  injustice — the  corrupt  landlord,  for 
example,  or  the  cheating  Installment  seller. 
Let  us  remember  that  laws  were  Instituted 
among  men  intent  on  a  better  society.  In  the 
first  place,  for  the  common  good  of  all  men — 
not  Just  the  most,  not  Just  the  strongest 
and  not  Just  the  uncomplaining. 

The  social  responsibilities  of  our  profession 
Implied  in  what  I  have  said  to  you  tonight 
are.  of  course,  gigantic  and  sweeping.  But 
the  heritage  of  our  profession  has  not  been 
the  assumption  of  small  burdens.  Carrying 
out  that  responsibility  Is  not  a  price  we  pay 
but  a  privilege  we  enjoy  for  membership  in 
a  disciplined  and  noble  profession  whose  so- 
cial horizons  are  the  horizons  of  democracy 
Itself.  And  as  democracy  moves  on,  our  vi- 
sion of  our  public  responsibility  must 
broaden. 

As  we  live  out  this  last  third  of  our 
uoubled  but  ■  magnificent  century,  let  us 
work  together  to  fulfill  the  high  mission  so 
vividly  summarized  by  a  great  lawyer  and 
public  servant,  Joseph  Choate,  when  he  said: 
■■.  .  If  the  personal  liberty  of  all,  under  the 
protection  of  equal  laws,  is  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment, then  lawyers  can  safely  challenge 
men  of  other  professions  to  show  a  larger 
share  In  the  whole  work  of  human  progress." 


WHO  REALLY  GU'ES  A  DAMN 
ABOUT  HOUSING? 

M.-  PERCY  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  outstanding 
efTorts  made  by  the  editors  and  staff  of 
American  Builder  in  presenting  a  candid 
evaluation  of  the  spectrum  of  issues  and 
possible  solutions  to  our  housing  prob- 
lems which  appeared  in  the  November 
1968  issue  To  read  this  issue,  entitled 
Who  Really  Gives  a  Damn  About  Hous- 
int::'"  Is  a  worthwhile  exercise,  as  it  offers 
a  clear  exposure  to  all  sides  of  our  hous- 
InK  problems  It  also  offers  viable  .solu- 
tions while  remindins  us  that  neither  the 
problems  nor  their  solutions  are  simple. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  portions 
of  this  issue  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  can  talk  all  we  like  about  the  great  and 
urgent  neeJ  lor  housing  But  we  re  ;.Dt  going 
to  satisfy  that  need  an. ess  tt'.e  pj-.\er  .s.ruc- 
ture — from  the  Preside:;t  of  the  United  States 
to  the  chairman  o!  the  local  zoalug  boaid- 
.•nikes  a  commitment  to  get  the  housing 
pr  )duced 

The  Job  won  t  be  done — unless  a  national 
commitment  to  get  it  dene  is  made  and 
fulri.iea 

An  economic  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
Housii.g  and  Urban  Development  says  that 
the  country  needs  -and  is  capable  of  produc- 
•hg — 26  million  dwelling  units  by  1978 

The  chances  for  reaching  that  ^'oal  are  not 
lijod  The  demand  for  private  noularm  hous- 
ing In  the  current  decade,  according  to  mar- 
keting consultant  William  R  Smolkin  of  Npa- 
Orleans,  will  totil  14  592  000  units  But  moM 
of    the    demand    lar.d    t.-iis   excludes    public 
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housing)  is  lor  houses  selling  for  less  than 
926,000  and  apartments  renting  for  leas  than 
C160. 

For  the  decade  1970-1980,  Smolkin  projects 
a  demand  for  17,323,000  private  nonfarm 
units.  The  following  10  years,  demand  will 
rise  to  18,458,000;  and  in  1990-2000,  the  de- 
mand will  total  19,720,000. 

The  key  point  revealed  by  Smolkln's  fig- 
ures— and  confirmed  by  almost  every  student 
of  housing — Is  that  a  large  number  of  people 
who  need  homes  can't  afford  the  housing  that 
Is  being  produced  today. 

HXTD  Is  predicting  that  6  million  addi- 
tional units  will  be  buUt  with  government 
subsidies  over  the  next  decade.  Included  In 
that  figure  are  nearly  2  million  rehabilitated 
unite.  Indicating  HUD's  determination  to 
move  rehab  out  of  the  experimental  stage 
and  make  It  a  major  factor  In  the  produc- 
tion of  standard  housing. 

An  imjsortant  factor  In  HUD's  plans  Is 
the  1968  housing  act.  It  Is  Intended  to 
broaden  the  private  housing  market  by  sub- 
sidizing all  but  l<'c;  of  mortgage  Interest 
rates  The  new  programs  are  expected  to  yield 
nearly  3'2  mUllon  housing  units — 2,166,000 
rental  units  and  13  million  for-sale  houses. 

There  Is  no  agreement  on  how  many  more 
families  will  be  brought  Into  the  hovislng 
market  as  a  result  of  the  new  programs.  Sen. 
John  Sparkman  (D-Ala.),  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  committee  and  the 
housing  subcommittee,  says,  "The  1%  rate 
should  get  to  families  below  the  poverty 
line."  Others  contend  the  subsidies  will 
reach  no  lower  than  the  $4,000  Income  level. 
Much  dei>ends,  of  course,  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs. 

Household  formations,  the  most  important 
component  of  the  housing  market,  are  run- 
ning at  a  rate  dangerously  close  to  current 
production  and  will  go  higher  yet.  This  year, 
1,078,000  new  households  will  be  formed,  a 
10' I  Increase  over  the  1967  figure.  Increases 
In  household  formations  will  occur  every 
year  through  1981,  when  the  number  will  be 
1,381.000. 

The  ability  of  the  population  to  pay  for 
those  unite  may  improve  between  now  and 
1978.  The  percentage'  of  families  earning 
$8,000  a  year  or  more  (In  terms  of  1965  dol- 
lars) Is  Increasing.  In  1965,  nearly  40%  of 
all  families  earned  at  least  $8,000.  By  1975, 
the  percentage  will  Increase  to  57.4.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  fewer  families  below 
the  poverty  line.  In  1965,  more  than  16%  of 
the  nation's  families  earned  less  than  $3,000. 
In  1975  12.6%  will  be  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  by  the  year  2000,  only  5.6%  will  be  earn- 
ing less  than  $3,000. 

The  Improvement  In  Income,  however,  has 
to  be  balanced  against  the  rise  In  construc- 
tion costs — nearly  18%  In  the  past  four  years 
for  single-family  houses,  10%  over  the  same 
period  for  apartments.  Other  costs  Involved 
in  the  production  of  housing  also  have  been 
rising — notably  the  coste  of  obtaining  land 
and  money— and  the  median  price  of  a 
single-fanaily  house  Is  fast  approaching 
$25,000. 

UaaAN     RENEWAL 

The  average  urban  renewal  project  requires 
7 '-2  years  to  complete,  which  means  that  a 
lot  of  housing  Is  removed  long  before  It  Is 
replaced.  An  estimated  400,000  dwelling  unite 
have  been  demolished  through  the  urban  re- 
newal program,  while  only  200,000  have  been 
built  or  axe  In  the  process  of  being  built. 
Many  sites  cleared  long  ago  are  still  vacant, 
waiting  for  a  redeveloper,  waiting  for  govern- 
ment review  of  a  proposed  development,  Just 
waiting. 

But  there  Is  evidence  of  change.  "PHA," 
says  Pittsburgh  Mayor  Joe  Barr,  "has  changed 
Ite  face,"  and  Is  now  providing  mortgage  In- 
surance for  urban  areas  it  once  redllned. 
Life  Insurance  companies  are  ptmiplng  $1  bil- 
lion of  mortgage  money  Into  the  cities.  Large 


corporations  are  under Uklng  city  rebuilding 
projecte.  Blg-clty  mayors  are  appointing 
housing  coordinators  to  help  biUlders  run 
the  gamut  of  bureaucrat.  And  the  model 
cities  program  may  produce  a  better  record. 

CAN    BIO    BtTSIKESS    SOLVE    THE    tTKBAN 
PROBLEM? 

It  Is  not  tenable  for  them  (large  corpora- 
tions) to  become  landlords  In  cities  where 
they  are  an  important  part  of  the  economy. 
But  the  key  to  profit  In  low-Income  housing 
lies  In  the  tex  benefite  which  come  only  with 
long-term  ownership. 

If  large  corporations  were  to  approach 
housing  as  a  profit-making  venture,  they 
more  than  likely  would  build  in  cities  In 
which  they  are  not  a  major  factor  In  the  local 
economy.  They  would  retain  the  housing,  and 
they  would  take  the  benefits  of  depreciation 
bestowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
offset  Income  from  their  main  business. 

What  Is  overlooked  by  many  corporate 
decision-makers  Is  the  leverage  possible  In 
any  real  estate  Investment  and  the  tax  bene- 
fite which  often  are  more  attractive  than  the 
direct  before-tax  profits  on  housing  develop- 
ment. 

BREAK     UP    THE     GHETTO     OR     IMPROVE     IT? 

In  attecklng  the  problems  of  the  cities, 
there  are  two  distinct  philosophies.  One  holds 
that  the  ghettos  should  be  reclaimed — elimi- 
nating blight,  bringing  housing  up  to  stand- 
ard condition,  bringing  in  Industry  to  create 
Jobs,  and  thus  Improving  the  ghetto  dweller's 
plight.  The  other  contends  the  ghettos 
shoiUd  be  cleared  and  redeveloped  and  their 
resldente  dispersed  throughout  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

"I  think  both  of  these  are  wrong,"  says 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. "You  have  to  do  the  two  things  simul- 
taneously. You  have  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  where  people  are  now  concen- 
trated. I  don't  believe  this  means  gliding  the 
ghetto;  It  means  bringing  It  up  to  a  stand- 
ard of  decency,  involving  the  people  In  the 
decisions  which  affect  their  lives,  and  making 
these  attractive  and  viable  places  to  live.  At 
the  same  time,  you  open  up  the  other  areas, 
so  that  the  person  now  living  in  the  ghetto 
can  have  some  mobility.  I  say  you  can  work 
both  sides  of  the  street." 

Improving  the  ghetto  Involves  rehabilita- 
tion of  substandard  but  structurally  sound 
dwelling  units.  It  Is  said  to  provide  low- 
Income  housing  faster  and  at  less  cost  than 
does  new  construction — and  if  It  were  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale,  the  result  supposedly 
would  be  a  new  market  with  a  multlbllllon- 
doUar  potential.  As  a  political  and  social  tool, 
rehabllltetlon  has  the  advantage  of  mini- 
mizing displacement  of  low-income  families 
and  preserving  long  established  neighbor- 
hoods (a  benefit  when  the  neighborhood  is 
worth  preserving) . 

THE     CHXTTOES     CAN'T     TAKE     THE     POPtTLATION 
INCREASES    THAT    ARE    COMING 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  continued  migra- 
tion of  Negroes  from  the  farmlands  of  the 
South  to  the  urban  centers  of  the  North. 

The  population  increase  and  the  migration 
to  the  cities  will  require  more  housing  than 
Is  now  available.  Some  dispersion  of  the 
Negro  population  is  Inevitable;  the  alterna- 
tive Is  for  entire  cities  to  become  ghettoes. 

There  is  a  time  factor,  too.  As  desirable  as 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  urban  housing 
problem  may  be,  recurring  riots  in  the  ghetto 
serve  notice  that  Immediate  Improvement  is 
essential.  The  process  of  clearing  land  and 
redeveloping  it  through  urban  renewal  is  too 
slow  and  produces  too  little  low-income 
housing.  The  400,000  dwelling  units  demol- 
ished In  urban  renewal  areas  since  1949  have 
been  replaced  by  only  200,000  new  units,  not 
all  of  them  within  the  reach  of  low-income 
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famUles.  Approximately  half  the  sites  cleared 
through  urban  renewal  are  vacant  today. 

One  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  to  meet  Its  objectives  is  the 
unwillingness  of  developers  to  go  into  a 
ghetto  and  build  or  rehabilitate  housing. 
Urban  renewal  has  been  too  slow  and  too  lim- 
ited to  convince  Investors  that  it  can  convert 
a  ghetto  into  a  viable  housing  market 

CITIES  TACrrLY  ADMIT  SPECLAL  EFTORTS  ARE 
NEEDED  TO  BRING  DEVELOPERS  INTO  THE 
GHETTOES 

All  of  this  activity  Is  directed  at  improving 
conditions  in  the  ghetto.  The  common  de- 
nominator, interestingly  enough,  Is  the  tacit 
admission  that  the  usual  procedures  for  de- 
veloping housing  in  the  central  cities  are  not 
adequate.  The  nonprofit  groups  are  formed 
presumably,  on  the  assumption  that  entre- 
preneurs will  continue  to  avoid  the  ghettoes 
The  city  governments  recruiting  housing  ex- 
perts are  admitting  that  something  extraordi- 
nary is  needed  to  encourage  developers  to 
tackle  projects  in  the  ghetto— and  that  the 
extraordinary  efTorts  are  needed  to  help  the 
developers    cope   with    city   agencies. 

Every  sector  of  society,  it  seems,  has  turned 
Ite  attention  toward  the  ghetto  And  while 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  ghetto 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  they  are  out- 
numbered by  those  who  believe  it  is  more 
pragmatic  to  bring  the  ghetto  and  its  resl- 
dente up  to  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Once  that  is  accomplished  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  how— or  whether— the  ghetto  should 
be  broken  up  can  be  dealt  with. 

THE  CITIES  BASIC  PROBLEM  :  THE  MIGRATION 
FROM  RURAL  AREAS 

Both  commissions  say  It  is  Important  to 
stop  the  migration  and  ultimately  reverse  it. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  reversing  it? 

Says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvilie  FYee- 
man:  "We  can  only  reverse  it  bv  providing 
in  the  countryside  some  of  the  same  advan- 
tages that  hitherto  have  resulted  in  people 
going  to  the  big  cities.  It  has  begun  to  re- 
verse iteelf  already.  This  Is  attributable  to 
the  attraction  of  new  industries,  new  op- 
portunities. I  am  firmlv  persuaded  that  there 
are  many  people  In  the  big  cities  who  would 
be  delighted  to  go  back  to  their  own  com- 
munities If  they  could  get  good  Jobs." 

Says  HUD  Secretary  Weaver:  "The  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  large  volume  of  em- 
ployment in  rural  America  is  not  too  great 
I  wouldn't  mean  to  say  there  are  not  manv 
small  towns  which  are  natural  growth  cen- 
ters. Nor  do  I  say  we  -vlll  not  be  able  to 
make  the  smaller  communities  In  the  non- 
agricultural  rural  areas  blossom  forth  more 
strongly  than  we  have.  But  it's  a  snare  and 
a  delusion  to  think  that  we're  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  urban  America  bv 
making  the  nonurban  America  expand  both 
^fconomlcally  and  by  population." 

Disagreement  on  this  Issue  bv  two  cabinet 
members  of  the  same  Administration  re- 
flecte  the  failure  of  the  countrv  to  establish 
a  policy  for  dealing  with  what  may  be  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Commente  the  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty: "We  have  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  fact 
that  In  the  brief  period  of  15  vears.  from 
1950  to  1965.  new  machines  and  new  meth- 
ods increased  farm  output  in  the  United 
States  by  45'"— and  reduced  farm  employ- 
ment by  45^, .  Nor  is  there  adequate  aware- 
ness that  during  the  next  15  years  the  need 
for  farm  labor  will  decline  by  another  45':  ." 

Farm  workers  who  are  replaced  by  ma- 
chines and  move  to  the  cities  are  lil-pre- 
pared  for  the  transition.  They  have  no  mar- 
ketable skills:  they  cannot  compete  effec- 
tively In  the  Job  market.  "For  many  migrants 
who  lack  the  traih.'ng  and  skills  for  em- 
ployment In  the  cities,"  says   the  Commls- 
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•ion    on    Rural    Poverty,      the    m  ive    Is    Uke 
Jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  tire  ' 

l^BOK    POOL    IS   IN   TKB   CTTMS 

There  are  three  fdctors  to  consider  In  any 
discussion  of   tne  cities    housing  problem 

I  1  I  There  is  not  enough  manpower  In  '.he 
construction  induatry  to  permit  a  rapid  and 
Uri<e  increase  ;n  housing  production. 

>a!  Unemployment  In  ghetto  areas  runs  as 
high  as  15  6 

I  3  I  More  than  half  the  Negro  ramlllea  In 
the  United  States  earn  less  than  W.OOO  a 
year    32  ;    earn  less  than  13.000 

There  are  :i,.t  enough  craft.smen  to  build 
the  houses  needed  tnd  there  won't  he 
enough  until  the  construction  industry  taps 
the  supply  if  labi-r  lii  t;ie  Khett<«  Even  if 
there  were  an  adequate  m.inpower  -upply. 
the  people  wh.)  need  the  hi  uses  can  t  afford 
them,  because  they  don  t  have  the  Jobs  which 
provide  the  necessary  income 

It  Is  an  AerslmpUflcatlon  to  state  that 
putting  the  unemploved  In  the  ghetto  to 
work  building  houses  in  the  ghetto  would 
solve  the  urban  pr'iblem  Bu'  it  would  help 
The  use  of  ghetto  residents  In  building  ind 
rehabilitating  housing  is  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  model  cities  program  We  are 
commltvod  to  this."  says  former  HUD  secre- 
tary Wejkjfr  I  dont  think  there  s  any  way 
of  getting  around  It  We  nave  to  do  it — for 
two  reasons  One.  If  you  don't  Involve  these 
people,  you  re  not  going  to  have  any  re- 
naoilltatlon  Two.  if  we  approach  the  houslnkt 
goal  of  26  million  units  In  10  year<i.  we're 
going  to  create  about  a  million  new  jobs  ;n 
construction.  And  we  ;ust  don't  have  enough 
pe<ipte  who  are  trained  ' 

The  ghetto  is  unquestionably  'he  place  to 
take  a  training  program  The  iinemployment 
rate  In  the  Clevelan  1  metr'  polttan  are:i  :n 
1966  was  3  7  '  ,  in  the  ghetto,  It  was  15e'o 
Detroit's  overall  unemployment  rate  Is  4.3%. 
m  the  ghetto    it's  lO  l  The  severe  unem- 

ployment rate  which  the  Negro  e.xperien.es 
in  the  I960  s.  s'ates  i  report  of  the  National 
Committee  Ag.unst  Discrimination  m  Hous- 
ing Is  comparable  to  that  experienced  by 
the  American  publlc-at-large  only  in  the 
depth  of  the  Great  Depressii.in"  The  unem- 
ployment figures  are  probably  unclerstdtt<l 
Among  teenagers.  18  to  19  years  old.  "  says 
the  NCADH  eport  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  (.a  ghettoesj  was  28  v..  the  un- 
employment .-ate  for  nonwhlte  boys  In  the 
age  ^Toup  fr  m  14  to  19  was  31"  .  and  for 
nonwhlte  girls.  46  ,  " 

.About  3  a  million  Negroes  are  now  between 
th-  4ges  i>f  15  and  24.  the  age  bracket  in 
whi.h  Negro  unemployment  Is  highest  In  the 
next  10  years,  .mother  8  million  Negroes  will 
enter  that  a.<e  bracket  Thoje  who  do  find 
Jobs,  often  do  not  earn  enough  to  rise  above 
the  poverty  level  One  of  every  Ave  working 
full  time  in  these  areas  'the  ^h-ttoes'  earned 
less  than  the  basic  minimum  needs  for  a 
family  of  four,  or  $60  a  week,  states  the 
NCADH  report 

Construction  unions  have  not  made  It  eusy 
for  Negroes  to  enter  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams Several  builder  groups  have  trained 
Negroes  for  iub-trades-rough  carpentry  dry- 
wall  Installers — but  have  not  had  support 
rr'-m  unions 

Most  buUders^and  civil  rights  group»— 
would  like  to  have  that  problem  For  now. 
buUderj  want  the  craftsmen,  and  Negroes 
want  the  Jobs  "If  were  golnkt  t<i  solve  our 
manpower  problems.  "  says  NAHB  president 
Lloyd  Clarke.  "Were  ?Mlng  to  ha. e  to  And  a 
way  to  tap  that  manpower  pool  In  the  cities  " 

I.NDDSTUT    IS    MOVI.NC    FRc  jM    THE    l mES 

If  you  stand  at  O  Hare  Airport  In  Chicago 
at  seven  In  the  morning,  says  urbanologlst 
Ed  Logue,  you  can  watch  the  white  people 
■  mmutlng  to  the  city  and  the  black  people 
le.iving  the  .Ity  for  work  In  the  suburbs  " 

Reverse  commuting  by  Negroes  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  trend  which  has  ^een    i  growth  of 


manufacturing   lndu.-.trles  In   the  suburbs  at 
the  expense  of  the  cities 

According  ui  the  Department  of  Labor 
more  than  half  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  constructed  between  19S4 
and   19«6  was  built  In  the  suburbs. 

'The  central  city  Is  becoming  less  and 
le.ss  n  center  for  production  of  goods.'  says 
former  HUD  secretary  Weaver  "But  It  Is  be- 
coming a  tremendous  center  for  a  lot  of 
services,  a  lot  of  research  activities  " 

rhe  open  occupancy  provision  of  the  1968 
civil  rights  act.  If  It  is  enforced,  will  help 
But,  says  Weaver.  It  doeant  solve  the  prob- 
lem, because  you've  got  to  have  housing  pro- 
duced as  well  ,as  having  It  open  If  Its  open 
and  It's  out  of  their  Income  [MsalbllUlea,  It 
ttoe-snt  mean  anything   ' 

NOT    THB    SCBlTKBIt 

Urban  sprawl,  commuting,  and  ever-rising 
property  taxes  may  be  punishment  enough 
for  the  suburbanites  But  their  misuse  of 
home  rule  also  has  helped  devastate  the 
cities  Tliey  have  left  the  cities  without  a 
strong  middle  class  and  a  broad  tax  base. 
They've  left  behind  the  blue-collar  workers 
and  'he  poor  Riey  use  the  cities  as  centers 
of  employment  and  cultural  activities  and 
pay  little  .'or  the  serMces  which  cities  have 
to  provide 

Housing  is  the  key  .here  One  way  or  an- 
other— zoning,  codes,  subdivision  regula- 
•lons — the  suburbs  nave  managed  to  exclude 
most  of  the  poor  and  large  segments  of  the 
middle  class 

A  builder  put  it  this  way  The  ^uy  living 
on  a  quarter-acre  lot  wants  to  make  .sure 
that  the  next  guy  to  move  In  lives  on  a  half- 
acre  lot" 

Public  houslag  in  some  central  cities  Is 
inordinately  expensive-  between  .»20,000  and 
»26,0OO  ,1  unit  A  large  component  of  the 
cost  Is  the  price  of  .icqulrlng  and  clearing 
land  In  the  city  Land  In  the  suburbs  Is  less 
expensive,  and  if  it  is  undevel jped,  the  cost 
of  clearing  existing  buildings  would  be  saved 
But  building  public  housing  m  the  suburbs 
today  IS  virtually  impossible  Most  suburbs 
won  t  permit  it. 

Many  suburban  communitie.s  will  not  per- 
mit    government-assLsted     m.<lerate-lncome 


.s'.ortiges  of  working  capital  Housing  In 
these  projects  Is  often  priced  over  the  mar- 
ket to  compensate  for  higher  cost  planning, 
architecture,  and  community  amenities. 
Prospective  buyers,  may  not  place  a  value 
on  these  bonus  features  In  proportion  to 
their  extra  costs. 

There  are  other  dlfflcultles  Frequently,  the 
required  commuting  times  to  remote  Job« 
are  prohibitive,  where  there  Is  insufficient 
local  employment  to  generate  a  beginning 
stable  population  Or  where  there  are  Jobs  to 
be  had.  the  available  hou.sing  is  often  out  of 
reach  of  the  workers'  earnings  Land  plan- 
ning and  housing  designs  may  be  far  lUiead 
of  Aidespread  consumer  acceptance 

One  new  town  which  did  succeed  is  Park 
Forest.  Illinois,  30  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Philip  Klutznlck  headed  the  group  which 
developed  Park  Forest  In  the  years  after 
World  War  II,  and  Klutznlck  thinks  the 
chances  for  repeating  the  success  are  al- 
most nonexistent. 

"We  succeeded."  he  says,  "because  we  had 
the  hottest  market  In  recent  history  In  the 
United  .States  It  was  not  our  genius.  The 
demand  was  almost  unbelievable." 

To  increa-^e  the  chances  for  success  and 
thus  stimulate  development  of  new  towns, 
some  level  of  government  obviously  has  to 
.issume  part  of  the  front-end  load  of  com- 
munity development 

Klutznlck  thinks  the  states  could  perform 
the  function:  "They  ought  to  decide  that 
new  towns  are  going  to  be  developed  and 
then  .-elect  the  sites  Then  we  would  fiave 
site  selection  not  on  the  basis  of  the  ability 
of  someone  to  dissemble  10.000  .icres  at  the 
right  price  but  on  the  basis  of  the  need  to 
.iccommodate  future  growth  Public  funds 
would  provide  the  public  facilities  of  the 
new  town,  because  It  Is  a  public  responsl- 
iJlllly  to  build  the  sewer  facility  .tnd  the 
water  lacUlty  and  the  major  .irterial  Private 
developers  would  be  able  to  acquire  parts 
of   the   site   and   develop   them." 

iUite  governments  have  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  support  new  town  ventures.  "With- 
out (llstorlliig  reality."  .says  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Chester  Rapkln.  it  can  be  said  that 
the  lack  of  public  policy  and  federal  and  suite 


housing,  either  They  nave  had  the  unwitting     governmental   participation  lies  at  the  root 
■ooperatlon    of    the    lederal    government    In      "'  '""">'  "'  '^^  problems  laced  by  those  cou- 

buUdlng 


locking  out  builders  who  would  put  up  hous- 
ing under  Section  221id)  i3i  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  The  government  requires  a 
'■ommunity  to  have  a  workable  program  be- 
:ore  It  qualifies  as  'he  site  of  (d)  i3»  housing 

The  objective  wa*  to  get  communities  to 
prepare  workable  programs — comprehensive 
plans  for  improving  the  quality  of  existing 
and  future  development  The  result  has  been 
to  provide  lommunities  with  the  perfect  de- 
vice for  preventing  construction  of  iti,<3) 
housing 

A  iimilar  situation  exists  with  the  rent 
«upplement  program  When  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  supplements.  It  aLso  re- 
quired approval  of  a  local  government  oefore 
rent   supplement    housing  could    be   built 

NEW     TOWNS     WONT     PROVIDE     THE     ANSV^ER    TO 
SUBURBAN    SPRAWL 

The  cities  are  not  going  to  experience  sig- 
nificant population  growth  The  rural  areas 
will  do  well  to  stabilize  their  population  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century  The 
growth  win  come  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
urbanuing  rings  around  the  central  cities 
.\iid.  possibly,  in  new  towns 

The  difficulty  In  mustering  the  courage  to 
establish  new  cities  on  the  order  of  Detroit 
■r  Philadelphia  Ilea  in  the  misfortune  of 
t.iose  who  have  tried  to  develop  more  modest 
new  towns  Prom  Radburn  In  the  1930s  to 
Reston  in  the  1960s,  new  towns  have  met 
failure  more  often  than  they  have  encoun- 
tered success 

Many    major    planned    communities    cur- 
rently in  progress  are  financially  strapped  by 


rageous     entrepreneurs     who     are 
America  .s  new  towns  todav 

Rapkln  sees  new  towns  "In  a  structiu-ed 
relationship  with  the  total  metropolitan  em- 
ployment-residence system,  and  not  as  dis- 
crete, fully  telf-coniained  units  meant  to 
have  only  <:>ccaslonal  contacts  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  region  " 

But  Rapkln  recognizes  the  barriers  to  new 
town  development  He  points  out  that  the 
mayors  of  the  central  cities  have  been  .sus- 
picious of  the  new  town  concept,  fearing 
that  Its  implementation  "would  accelerate 
the  drain  of  population  and  tinployment 
from  exlitlng  central  cities  and  only  serve  to 
compound  the  already  complex  problems  of 
these  cities  " 

He  knows  that  the  problems  of  land  ac- 
iiulsllion.  front-end  money,  and  sales  re- 
sistance have  not  been  overcome.  Rapkln 
has  proposals  to  make  new  town.s  feasible 
One  of  them  Is  the  use  of  eminent  domain 
to  ;t66emble  land.  In  stressing  the  Importance 
of  eminent  domain,  he  outlines  what  is  likely 
to  happen  In  the  next  32  vears  Without 
It.  the  new  town  technique  will  be  mostly 
limited  to  peripheral  sites,  many  of  them 
subject  to  development  i^nly  in  the  later 
part  of  the  century,  and  an  excessive  amount 
of  presently  urbanized  land  will  be  surren- 
dered U)  the  current  wasteful  system  of  scat- 
tered suburbarv  development 

"It  is  thus  evident  th.it  massive  effort  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  think  through  the  prob- 
lems, muster  the  totjls,  and  develop  the  agen- 
cies that  will  enable  us  to  build  new  towns 
on   a    meaningful    scale     .As   e.xclting   as   the 
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opportunity  Is,  It  Is  difficult  to  be  sanguine 
about  Its  prospects." 

NOT     THE     RtniAL     AREAS!      EVERYONE'S     LEAVING 
THEM 

The  needs  of  rural  America  are  at  least 
a«  great  as  those  of  the  cities.  No  one  has 
estimated  Its  potential  as  a  viable  hotislng 
market.  But  it  Is  considerable.  There  are  In- 
dications, too,  that  the  rural  housing  prob- 
lem Is  easier  of  solution  than  Is  Its  urban 
counterpart.  Most  estimates  divide  the  num- 
ber of  substandard  units  evenly  between 
urban  and  nonurban  areas,  although  there 
is  Increasing  evidence  that  rural  areas  con- 
tain more  than  half  the  substandard  housing 
In  the  country.  Propwrtlonally,  of  course, 
rural  America  has  more  than  Its  share  of 
substandard  hotislng — less  than  a  third  of 
the  country's  population  lives  In  nonurban 
areas.  The  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
spells  It  out  m  Its  repwrti 

"Less  than  one  In  four  occupied  rural  farm 
dwellings  have  water  piped  Into  their  homes. 

"About  SC^i  of  all  rural  families  still  use 
the  traditional  privy. 

"Fewer  than  half  of  all  rural  homes  have 
central  heating  Most  rural  homes  are  heated 
by  kerosene-,  gas-,  wood-,  or  coal-burning 
stoves.  The  result  Is  uneven  heating  and  an 
ever-present  danger  of  flre. 

"Nearly  60-;  of  all  rural  families  with  In- 
come of  less  than  $2,000  lived  In  hotises  that 
were  dilapidated  or  lacked  complete  plumb- 
ing." 

Among  some  groups,  housing  conditions 
are  even  worse.  "Of  the  76,000  houses  on  In- 
dian reservations  and  trust  lands."  says  the 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  "at  least  three 
fourths  are  below  minimum  standairds  of 
decency.  The  houses  are  grossly  overcrowded. 
More  than  half  are  too  dilapidated  to  repair." 

The  inadequacy  of  rural  housing  has  been 
ignored  for  so  long,  it  sometimes  ceases  to 
exist,  except  for  those  who  have  to  live  with 
It 

The  absence  of  apartment  construction 
during  a  long  period  of  time  In  many  rural 
towns  Indicates  a  rtrong  multlfamlly  mar- 
ket in  all  renUil  ranges  The  need,  of  course. 
Is  greatest  In  the  lowest  end  of  the  rental 
range.  The  rural  poor,  by  virtue  of  their 
poverty,"  says  the  Comniisslon  on  Rural 
Poverty,  "usually  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house  even  wltli  low-interest  rate  Insured 
loans.  ...  In  many  Instances,  renting  will 
allow  the  needed  flexibility,  and  it  does  not 
rule  out  later  ownership." 

The  comml.sslon  recommends  reversing 
the  present  administration  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  to  make  it  easier  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  service  the  market:  "In- 
stead of  being  a  supplement.  It  would  be  a 
basic  grant.  "Hie  tenant  then  would  be  free 
to  supplement  it  with  his  own  income  and 
rent  housing  ,  n  the  open  market.  .  .  .  Poor 
people  with  hoiuslng  money  and  the  freedom 
to  shop  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
proht-making  builders,  as  well  as  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  supply  their  housing." 

The  commissions  call  for  nothing  lass  than 
a  poUUcal  restructuring  of  rural  area.s. 
broadening  the  tax  base  by  organizing  multi- 
county  governmental  units  and  enticing  in- 
dustry through  area  development  districts. 
This  is  the  rural  version  of  metropolitan 
government  or  regional  planning. 

IF    WE    WERE    REALLY    SERIOVS    ABOUT    HOUSING. 
THIS     is     WHAT     WE'D     DO 

1 1 )  "We've  never  had  an  urban  land  policy 
in  this  country."  says  HUD  former  secretary 
Weaver,    and  we  clearly  need  one." 

We  do  indeed,  and  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  es- 
tablish the  broad  outlines  of  a  policy  for 
using  land  In  the  decades  to  come.  What  we 
have  now,  as  Weaver  points  out.  is  "a  land 
policy  which  reflects  an  agricultural  past  and 
all  that's  Involved  in  that," 

(2)  A  more  immediate  need  is  mass  tran- 
sit. With  Industry  building  more  and  more 


of  Its  plants  in  the  suburbs  and  blue-collar 
workers  concentrated  in  the  cities,  reverse 
commuting  is  fast  becoming  an  Important 
fact  of  urban  life.  Reverse  commuting  is 
more  expensive  (proportionate  to  the  com- 
muter's Income)  and  difficult  than  is  ordi- 
nary commuting. 

We  need  to  re-examine  our  attitudes  to- 
ward rapid  transit  to  determine  how  it  af- 
fects land  use  in  a  metropolitan  area;  and 
what  is  Its  potential  for  changing  land  use. 

Whatever  we  decide,  it  should  be  a  decision 
made  in  the  context  of  intelligent  land  use. 

(3)  The  states  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
larger  role  in  urban  development.  And  if 
they're  going  to  subsidize  transportation  fa- 
cilities, as  they  are,  and  education,  as  many 
are,  they  are  going  to  need  greater  contrcil 
over  land  use. 

(4)  There  are  too  many  codes  now  Even 
If  they  were  all  reasonable,  the  variations 
from  one  code  to  the  next  would  inhibit 
the  efficiency  of  the  housing  industry. 

Similarly,  states  should  establish  code  re- 
view groups  to  act  as  liaison  with  the  na- 
tional committee  and  would  also  supervise 
testing. 

(5)  The  property  tax  In  Its  present  form  is 
Inadequate.  In  the  cities,  It  serves  as  a  pen- 
alty to  property  owners  who  fix  up  their 
buildings.  In  the  suburbs.  It  enables  specu- 
lators to  hold  land  off  the  market  at  little 
expense  and  encourages  home  owners  to  re- 
tard development  through  restrictive  zoning 
practices. 

The  case  for  a  site  value  tax  Is  stated  by 
Mary  Rawson  in  another  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute research  monograph.  Property  Taxation 
and  Urban  Development  (ULI  has  done  some 
of  the  best  research  in  this  area,  although 
the  results  have  not  had  wide  circulation  ) 
"Taxation,"  says  Miss  Rawson.  "may  be 
viewed  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  urban  development."  The  present 
system,  she  says,  "intensifies  the  housing 
shortage,  lowers  standards  of  space,  and  cuts 
into  quality." 

In  the  central  cities,  the  site-value  tax 
would  have  a  similar  benefit  effect.  "To  ex- 
empt Improvements  and  at  the  same  time 
to  tax  land  more  heavily,"  says  Miss  Rawson. 
"would  provide  a  double  incentive  to  the 
owners  of  derelict  properties  to  demolish 
them  and  to  use  the  land  more  intensively. 
Here  surely  is  a  golden  key  to  urban  re- 
newal, to  the  automatic  regeneration  of  the 
city — and  not  at  public  expense  " 

(6)  Create  a  housing  investment  credit. 
Corporations  have  responded  well  to  the  7'; 
investment  credit  on  plant  and  equipment. 
says  Logue.  because  private  enterprise  re- 
sponds to  one  thing— net  income  after  taxes.  ' 

(7 1  It  is  clear  that  the  apprenticeship 
period  is  too  long,  particularly  for  residential 
construction.  It  is  also  clear  that  new  train- 
ing methods  will  l^e  needed  if  the  pool  of 
labor  in  the  ghettoes  is  to  be  tapped. 

1 8)  There  ,ire  too  many  crafts  r.ow  The 
best  evidence  of  that  is  the  frequency  with 
which  jurisdictional  disputes  .irise.  .Adher- 
ing to  Jurisdictional  lines  threaten  the  feasi- 
bility of  housing  rehabilitation  and  low- 
income  housing. 

(  9  I  There  is  no  question  about  who  should 
eliminate  discrimination  by  unions.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  the  authority  and  the 
leverage  to  force  unions  to  lower  the  racial 
barriers. 

1 10 1  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  take 
greater  risks  on  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams— and  let  HUD  know  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  risks. 

(11)  The  appropriate  vehicle  for  produc- 
ing low-income  housing  is  a  limited-divi- 
dend corporation  formed  by  a  group  of  build- 
ers. Local  home  builders  associations  could 
organize  the  corporations. 

Establishment  of  a  multi-builder  corpora- 
tion would  not  preclude  separate  ventures 
by  individual  builders.  In  fact,  experience 
gained  through  the  corporation  may  encour- 


age builders  to  strike  out  on  their  own.  The 
corporation,  licwever,  would  carry  greater 
weight  than  any  of  us  builder-stockholders 
when  cooperation  is  sought  from  government 
agencies  or  lenders. 

1 12)  Lack  of  credit  lias  been  a  major  im- 
pediment 10  development  of  a  large  housing 
market  in  rural  America,  and  PHA  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  could  to  fill  the  credit  gap. 
If  county  supervisors  promote  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  rural  housing  market  could  move 
into  high  gear. 

(13)  The  most  obvious  test  of  whether  we 
are  serious  about  housing  is  the  action  of 
Congress  on  appropriations.  Until  now,  hous- 
ing and  urban  programs  have  not  been 
funded  adequately,  and  that  fact,  more  than 
anything  else,  accounts  for  the  feeling  that  a 
national    commitment    has    not    been    made. 

(14)  We  need  more  temporary  government 
employees,  young  men  recruited  from  indus- 
try to  serve  a  few  years  before  resuming 
their  careers.  They  should  have  experience 
in  the  housing  Industry,  so  they  can  iden- 
tify with  the  problems  confronting  private 
enterprise. 

THB3E    ARE    SOME    MEN    WHO    REALLY    DO    GIVE    A 
DAMN    ABOtrr    HOUSING 

If  anyone  is  going  to  convince  the  power 
structure  that  housing  should  have  a  high 
priority.  It  is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
exemplified  by  Sparkman  and  Percy,  capable 
of  putting  aside  partisan  politics  and  will- 
ing to  offer  innovative   programs, 

Percy  in  particular  offers  liope.  He  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  field  research 
of  housing. 

Percy  will  be  heard  from  iealn  He  is 
going  to  be  an  important  'actor  in  any  effort 
to  accelerate  the  rate  of  housing  production 
in  this  country. 

The  past  year  has  been  characterized  by  a 
lot  of  housing  proposals,  v.  lot  of  talk  about 
housing.  Much  of  the  discussion  has  been 
worthwhile.  Sparkman,  Kennedy,  Percy,  and 
others  have  made  a  contribution  by  awak- 
ening their  colleagues  and  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  country  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  to 
house  this  country  adequately.  But  the  test 
Is  coming  next  year.  We  will  learn  in  1969 
just  how  many  people  really  give  a  damn 
about  housing — and  if  they  care  enough 
to   do   bomethinp   abotit    it. 


APPOIN'TMENTS  BY  SECRET.'^RY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  HICKEL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  .see  tliat  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hickcl  is  getting 
around  to  naming  some  of  his  assistant 
secretaries. 

I  understand  that  Secretary  Hickel  lias 
ftnally  named  three  of  the  assi.stant  sec- 
retaries. That  is  progress.  It  is  about  time 
we  had  some  action  from  the  Secretary. 
Three  assistant  secretaries  remain  to  be 
named,  and  I  hope  they  tviH  be  named 
soon. 

When  Stewart  Udail  took  over  as  Sec- 
reary  of  the  Interior,  he  anuounced  his 
key  people  before  the  inauguration. 
Their  confirmation  hearings  were  held 
shortly  afterward. 

Secretary  Hickel.  however,  has  allowed 
dedicated  and  devoted  con.servation;sts, 
career  civil  servants  .-uch  as  Director 
George  Hartzog.  Jr..  of  the  National  Park 
Serncr.  Director  Boyd  Rasmussen.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Director 
John  Gottschalk,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Director  Wil- 
liam Pecora.  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, to  go  without  guidance  as  to  admin- 
istration position  from  superiors  because 
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Secretary  Hickel  has  been  laggard  In 
naming  them.  In  this  time  of  vacillation, 
we  have  already  lost  the  immensely  ca- 
pable director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  Mr  Edward  Crafts  He 
stuck  round  for  a  while,  then  gave  up 
in  frustration  to  take  a  more  lucrative 
and  challenging  position 

Congress,  going  into  the  legislative 
program,  is  also  without  administration 
recommendations  and  the  departmental 
reports  which  are  basic  to  intelligent 
eurtion. 

I  had  began  to  wonder  whether  Secre- 
tary Hickel  was  plannmg  to  run  tiie 
show  alone  I  wondered  whether  he  was 
planning  to  do  away  with  subordinate 
bureaus  and  agencies  and  write  out  his 
own  departmental  reports  for  Congress 
on  pending  legislation  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  he  apparently  plans  to  appoint  some 
Under  Secretaries  to  assist  with  the 
management  of  the  Department 

Now  he  should  announce  what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  the  dedicated  career 
civil  s^cyants  who,  although  they  are  ;n 
the  second  echelon,  are  so  vital  to  con- 
servation, wise  management,  orderly 
development,  and  the  highest  passible 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 


FEDERAL       TAX       PROBLEMS       OF 

Nor^ROFiT      organiz:ations— 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATXDR  MILLER 

Mr     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  on  February  J4  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr  Miller  ■  delivered  an 
address  before  the  American  University 
Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Federal  Tax 
Problems  of  Nonprofit  Organizations 

It  is  a  most  thought-provoking  analysis 
of  the  manner  m  which  abuses  have  de- 
veloped or  can  develop  under  our  e.xlst- 
Ing  tax  laws  as  they  reiate  to  tax-e.xempt 
foundation.1 

I  am  sure  that  his  statement  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  well  as 
to  other  Members  of  ConKre.ss  as  we 
approach  the  question  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  subject 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Senator  Miller's  remarks  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Peocxal  Tax  Prublems  of   NfrNPRorrr  Orca- 

NIZATIO.Va-      PRIVATt    Ft  ir  ND^TIO.SS 

I  By  Jack  iiiLLm.  L'  S  SenaUjr  Iowa  i 
Lasi  we«lc  the  House  Ways  ^nd  Means 
Committee  c-ommencetl  nearlngs  on  tax  re- 
form proposals,  and  the  Qrst  item  in  the 
agenda  was  the  subject  of  this  ixjnfereuce. 
I  don  t  know  of  <i  better  mUlcailon  of  the 
tlmeilaess  of  such  a  subject  for  our  con- 
sideration 

There  xie  over  30.000  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions with  an  estimated  net  worth  in  excess 
jf  i20  billion  Compared  Ui  m  eetimated 
7,000  foundaUona  in  1949  their  growUi  over 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  highly  slg- 
nlflcant — "alarming."   some   would   say 

The  public  policy  of  this  Nation  has  long 
been  to  encourage  private  philanthropy 
through  tux  exemptions  for  charitable  orga- 
niiiatioas  and  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tors to  such  organizations  It  is  an  indirect 
way  for  the  federal  government  to  finance 
philanthropic    activities    which    the    govern- 


ment Itself  would  otherwise  have  ui  directly 
undertake  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
society 

Private  philanthropic  foundations  can  pos- 
sess lmport«i.iit  characterlstloB  which  govern- 
ment lacKii  they  may  be  free  of  administra- 
tive superstructure.  pu«aet>s  unique  initiative 
and  creativity,  be  able  to  experiment  with 
new  and  untried  ventures,  and  be  capable 
of  quick  and  flexible  action — all  of  thee« 
helpful  to  the  shape  and  direction  of  charity. 
Inasmuch  as  the  federal  tax  laws  have  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  foun- 
dations Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  those  law^  are  so  drawn  and  en- 
forced as  to  insure  that  these  foundations 
operate  m  a  manner  befitting  their  purpose. 
It  Is  only  natural  then  ivT  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Congress  ti.  periodically 
review  the  tax  :aws  relating  to  prl'.  ate  foun- 
dations to  determine  whether  or  not  public 
policy  is  being  served  and  whether  any 
hantfes  are  indicated  to  enable  that  policy 
tu  t)e  better  servecf 

InifK-Ttant  legislation  was  enacted  in  1950 
to  restrict  opportunities  for  what  is  known 
as  self-dealing"  and  for  the  accumulation 
of  income,  additionally,  the  income  of  feeder 
organizations  and  the  unrelated  business 
income  of  certain  classes  of  organizations 
were  .subjected  to  tax 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  further  re- 
.strlctlons  were  imposed  on  foundations  seek- 
ing to  qualliy  as  recipients  of  unlimited 
charitable  contributions 

Four  years  ago.  pursuant  to  Congressional 
requests,  the  Treasury  Department  published 
a  comprehensive  report  on  private  founda- 
tions which  was  de6lf;ned  to  evaluate  the 
revisions  of  196u  -o  see  whether  they  had 
eliminated  the  abuses  with  which  thev  were 
concerned,  also  whether  any  new  areas  of 
.ibuse  had  developed  which  should  be 
addressed 

On  February  5.  of  this  year,  the  Tax  Reform 
Studies  of  the  Treasury  Department  were 
published  and  a  goodly  portion  of  Volume 
i  is  devoted  to  private  foundations  It  largely 
larrles  forward  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  1963  study  Slgniflcantlv.  it 
oontains  the  following  language 

This  study  |  referring  to  the  1965  study  | 
revealed  that  the  preponderant  number  oil 
private  foundations  are  performing  their 
functions  without  tax  abuse  However,  the 
study  also  revealed  that  a  minority  of  such 
organizations  are  being  operated  so  as  to 
bnnt?  private  advantage  to  certain  indivld- 
•lals.  to  delay  for  extended  periods  of  time 
benefits  to  charity  and  to  cause  competitive 
disadvantage  between  businesses  operated 
by  foundations  and  those  operated  by  private 
individuals  " 

So  let  It  be  understood  that  we  are  here 
loncemed  with  only  a  minority  of  these 
foundations 

.^t  the  same  time,  that  minority  has  stirred 
a  great  deal  of  concern  Congressman 
WriKht  ['atman  of  Texas,  who  has  long  been 
'•ugaged  in  looking  at  the  impact  of  private 
foundations  on  small  business,  gave  some 
harsh  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Just  a  week  ago  He  charged  that 
some  foundations  engage  In  practices  which 
not  only  prejudice  their  tax-exempt  status, 
but  may  also  be  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  through  reciprcK'ity  arrangements. 
For  example,  he  cited  donations  to  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Foundation  by  a  number  of 
suppliers  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  chain  and 
asked  D<jes  not  this  kind  of  situation  ap- 
pear to  raise  the  specter  of  business  reci- 
procity- we  will  buy  from  you  If  you  con- 
tribute t«  our  Foundation?" 

Congressman  Patman  raised  a  question  of 
conflict  of  interest  when  ofllclals  of  a  founda- 
tion work  for  the  federal  govemmient,  asking 
whether  :t  ;snt  inconsistent  for  Congress  to 
worry  about  a  businessman  s  conflict  of  In- 
terest when,  at  the  same  time.  It  permits 
Mr    .McOeorge  Buady  to  wander  In  and  out 


of  the  Oovernment  while  retaining  hl» 
•66,000  annual  salary  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
Uon. "  He  was  critical  of  the  •131,000  in  Ford 
Foundation  study  grants  given  last  year  for 
travel  throughout  the  world  by  eight  staflf 
members  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, asking  If  this  Is  what  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  It  granted  tax  exemption  to 
charitable  foundations.  .Mr,  Bundy's  answer 
that  these  were  especially  "gifted"  young  peo- 
ple In  a  hardship  situation  dldnt  satisfy 
many  people  who  find  that  their  charitable 
contributions  to  Individuals  and  families  la 
need  are  not  deductible  And  he  ran  Into  sug- 
gestions that  the  Ford  Foundation's  footing 
of  the  bill  for  overseas  tr.ps  of  Members  of 
Congress  constituted  lobbying 

Congressman  Patman  expressd  displeasure 
over  some  research  studies  conducted  by  some 
foundations,  singling  out  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion's interest  in  decoration  of  medieval 
tombstones  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

Another  Congressman,  Representative  John 
Rooney  of  New  'Vork.  charged  that  one 
foundation  became  active  in  charities  In  his 
district  In  behalf  cf  his  opponent  m  a 
primary  campaign 

The  foundations  themselves  are  not  in 
rurreement  on  what  to  do  about  these  prob- 
lems. The  president  of  one  large  foundation 
has  come  out  in  favor  of  the  tighter  controls 
recommended  in  the  1965  Treasury  study. 
Dana  Creel,  president  t'f  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund,  suggests  that  state  court* 
have  at  their  disposal  a  wide  range  of  reme- 
dies. Including  their  power  to  require  erring 
foundations  to  revise  their  boards  and  to 
make  trustees  liable  for  damages.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  foundation  center  suggests  a  vol- 
untary system  of  found.itlon  accreditation 
.idminlstered  by  the  foundatlorxs  themselves. 
Speaking  onlv  for  myself.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  leaving  the  problems  up  to  the  atutos 
would  lay  a  foundation  for  considerable  non- 
uniformity  under  federal  tax  laws  which  are 
supposed  to  be  uniformly  applied.  The  volun- 
tary, self-regiilatlng  approach  has  some 
merit,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  .irgued  that 
fX)llcy  devised  by  the  foundations  can  sub- 
stitute for  public  policy  determined  by  the 
Congress 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  also  concerned  over 
tax  laws  which,  in  effect,  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  policy  determinations  on  reve- 
nue agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  agents  are  not  qualified  to  make  such 
determinations,  and  It  is  a  certainty  that 
they  don't  want  to  do  so  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  changes  in  the  law  are  needed,  but 
that  these  changes  must  be  mofet  carefully 
drawn,  bearing  In  mind  not  only  the  need 
for  equity  .anong  all  foundations  but  also 
the  need  for  ;tdmJnlstratlve  feasibility  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
areas  of  need,  as  I  see  them,  .ind  then,  later 
'in  tomorrow,  let  Mr  Arnold  discuss  specific 
ways  of  meeting  these  needs 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SELr-DEALINC 

This  relates  to  transactions  between  a 
foundation  and  a  donor  which  result  In  fi- 
nancial advantage  to  the  donor  and  disad- 
vantage to  the  charitable  purpose  of  the 
foundation  or.  at  least,  no  benefit  to  that 
purpose 

The  present  llrrutatlons  on  such  transac- 
tions were  enacted  in  1950  and,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  prohibit  loans  by  a  foundation 
to  a  donor  which  do  not  have  adequate  se- 
curity .ind  do  not  bear  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest,  and  f,ub3tantial  purchases  <!  prop- 
f>rty  by  a  foundation  from  a  donor  for  more 
thai'  an  adequate  consideration  or  sales  of 
property  by  a  foundation  to  a  donor  for  less 
than  an  adequate  consideration.  Not  covered 
are  unrealistic  rental  transactions  between  a 
donor  and  a  foundation,  purchases  by  a 
foundation  of  property  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  business  competing  with  the 
donor  or  his  controlled  corporation,  postpon- 
ing benefit*  to  charity  by  having  a  founda- 
tion   use   Its   fluids   to   provide   capital    to  a 
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donor  or  his  controlled  corporation  (granted 
that  Interest  rates  are  "reasonable");  and 
there  are  others. 

The  standards  of  "adequate."  "reasonable." 
and  "substantial."  needless  to  say.  have  been 
found  terribly  dlfBcult  and  tlme-oonsumlng 
to  administer,  as  anyone  with  experience  in 
cases  involving  alleged  improper  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  so  well  knows.  In  one  case 
the  Tax  Court  held  that,  on  the  particular 
facts,  a  mere  oral  promise  by  a  donor  to 
execute  a  mortgage  In  the  future  constituted 
"adequate"  security  for  hU  controlled  cor- 
poration's loan  from  the  foundation — al- 
though the  Court  recognized  that  such  se- 
curity would  have  been  inefTectlve  If  the 
property  had  been  sold  before  the  mortgage 
was  executed.  In  another  case,  the  founda- 
tion purchased  20.000  shares  of  stock  In  a 
publicly-held  corporation  from  a  donor  for 
$20  per  share,  although  the  stock  traded  at^ 
»18  per  share  on  tfie  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

It  would  appear  that  self -dealing  trans- 
actions have  no  relevance  to  the  purposes  of 
tax  exemption  for  foundations  and  tax  de- 
ductions for  donors,  and  the  conclusion  Is 
clear  that  present  law  does  not  prevent  them. 
Moreover,  since  we  are  talking  about  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  foundations 
and  donors,  the  benefits  to  charity  and  the 
public  Interest  (not  to  mention  public  sup- 
port of  foundations)  from  a  tightening  of 
the  law  would  seem  to  outweigh  any  losses 
which  might  result  from  such  action.  In 
arriving  at  a  solution.  It  would  seem  desir- 
able to  keep  policy  on  regular  contribution 
deductions  and  exemptions  for  foundations 
consistent  with  policy  on  unlimited  con- 
tribution  deductions  to  foundations. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  we  placed 
limitations  on  the  kinds  of  foundations 
which  enable  a  donor's  contributions  to 
qualify  for  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction,  namely:  only  those 
which  do  not  engage  in  financial  transac- 
tions with  their  donors  or  related  parties. 

DELAT    IN    BENErrr    TO    CHARrTY 

Inasmuch  as  charitable  undertakings  are 
looked  upon  with  favor  because  government 
would  otherwise  have  to  assume  the  burden. 
It  would  be  logical  to  expect  that  a  current 
tax  deduction  for  a  contribution  to  a  foun- 
dation, or  exemption  from  tax  of  a  founda- 
tion's current  Income,  both  of  which.  restUt 
in  loss  of  revenue  to  the  government,  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  current  benefit  to 
charitable  activities.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tributions to  foundations  which  operate 
charities,  this  Is  generally  what  happens.  In 
the  case  of  contributions  to  non-operating 
foundations,   there  is  a   problem. 

The  1950  Act  sought  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem by  denying  tax  exempt  status  to  an 
otherwise  qualifying  organization  for  the 
year  that  its  accumulated  Income  Is  unrea- 
sonable in  amount  or  duration,  used  to  a 
substantial  degree  for  purposes  other  than 
charity,  or  invested  In  such  manner  as  to 
jeopardise  the  carrying  out  of  charitable 
activities. 

Here,  too,  the  standards  of  "unreasonable." 
"substantial."  and  "Jeopardize"  have  been 
found  terribly  dlfBcult  and  time-consuming 
to  administer.  Moreover,  a  1962  Treasury  sur- 
vey of  tax  exempt  foundations  dUcIosed 
that  about  25  percent  of  all  private  founda- 
tloris  failed  to  pay  out  for  charitable  pur- 
poses an  amount  equal  to  their  regular  (not 
including  capital  gains)   net  Income. 

One  Tax  Court  decision  held  an  accumula- 
tion neither  "unreasonable  In  amount  or 
duration"  when  80  percent  of  Its  Income  over 
rt  five-year  period  was  used  to  retire  debt 
on  property  which  (other  than  the  produc- 
tion of  Income)  had  no  relationship  to  char- 
itable activity.  The  reasoning  in  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  decision  could  be  interpreted  as 
sanctioning  a  ten-year  accumulation  of  In- 
come merely  to  increase  a  foundation's  capi- 


tal. Treasury  can  recite  numerous  cases  of 
accumulations  of  current  income  running 
up  to  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  Is  recognized  that  accumulations  may 
take  the  form  of  capital  and  activities  which 
some  day  In  the  future  will  benefit  charity 
and  the  public  interest.  But  they  don't  do 
so  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  federal  revenue, 
and  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  the  public 
that  this  loss  in  revenue  t>e  accompanied  by 
current  benefits  to  charity — at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  the  loss  of  revenue. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  keep  policy  on  regular  tax 
contribution  deductions  and  exemptions  for 
foundations  consistent  with  policy  on  un- 
limited contribution  deductions  to  founda- 
tions. The  1964  Act  requires  a  foundation, 
for  purposes  of  a  donor's  unlimited  chari- 
table contribution  deduction,  to  expend  all 
of  Its  Income  and  one-half  the  unlimited  con- 
tribution for  charity  within  three  years  after 
the  current  year. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  "Income 
equivalent"  proposal  of  the  Treasury  study. 
Although  keeping  an  open  mind  on  It,  I 
should  In  all  fairness  state  that  I  can  see 
difficult  administration  problems  with  It.  And 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  simplify  the  law 
and  its  administration  rather  than  merely 
replace  the  problems  arising  from  such 
standards  as  "unreasonable,"  "substantial," 
and  "jeopardize  "  with  problems  arising  from 
"Income  equivalent". 

FOUNDATION    INVOLVEMENT    IN    BUSINESS 

There  are  at  least  four  policy  problems  In 
this  area:  (1)  unfair  competition  with  tax- 
paylng  businesses,  (2)  possibilities  for  subtle 
and  varied  forms  of  self-dealing  not  readily 
covered  by  legislation,  (3)  deferral  of  charl'- 
table  benefits  through  accumulations  by  the 
business  Itself  rather  than  by  the  founda- 
tion, and  (4)  preoccupation  of  officers  and 
directors  of  a  foundation  with  business  rather 
than  charitable  activities  for  which  the  tax 
break  accorded  foundations  was  intended. 

The  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  private 
foundations  do  not  own  businesses  ( although 
they  may  have  portfolios  of  stock  In  non- 
controlled  corporations) ,  and  that  their  char- 
itable activities  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
hampered  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  business 
ownership,  suggests  that,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, there  Is  no  need  for  foundations  to 
engage  in  business — other  than  business  di- 
rectly related  to  the  charitable  functions  of 
the  foundation.  I  am  not  referring  to  "pas- 
sive" business  activities  from  Inactive  invest- 
ments producing  interest,  rental,  or  royalty 
Income;  or  to  the  business  of  selling  mer- 
chandise received  as  gifts  or  contributions  to 
a  foundation,  or  sales  of  items  by  Goodwill 
Industries  Incidental  to  their  fine  work  of 
rehabilitation  and  assistance  to  the  handi- 
capped. I  am  referring  to  management  of 
commercial  businesses  or  of  a  foundation- 
controlled  corporation  engaged  In  commer- 
cial business  which  is  unrelated  (except  as  a 
source  of  revenue)  to  the  charitable  pur- 
poses of  a  foundation. 

What  does  one  say  to  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness or  to  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
who  complain  that  a  tax  exempt  foundation 
owns  a  corporation  which  can  undersell  them 
or  outbid  them  for  labor  and  management 
talent  because  profits  go  tax  free  to  the 
foundation  in  the  form  of  tax-deductible 
rentals.  It  recalls  the  perennial  efforts  of  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association  to  have 
co-operatives  subject  to  tax — efforts  which 
did,  at  least,  result  In  action  by  Congress  to 
see  to  it  'hat  someone  pays  tax  on  current 
Income  (either  the  co-op  or  the  patron) . 

Congress  tried  to  do  something  about 
foundation  competition  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1960.  subjecting  the  so-called  unrelated 
business  Income  of  foundations  and  certain 
other  exempt  organizations  to  tax  at  ordinary 
rates  and  removing  the  Immunity  formerly 
enjoyed  by  so-called  "feeder"  organizations. 


However,  the  exceptions  contained  In  the  Act 
have  undercut  the  expressed  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. But  even  If  these  exceptions  are  re- 
moved— as  It  would  seem  they  should — there 
Is  a  problem  of  competition  Because  con- 
tributions to  foundations  are  deductible, 
capitalization  of  foundations  businesses  can 
be  achieved  with  tax-free  dollars  rather  than, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  businesses,  after-tax 
dollars  A  corporation  wishing  to  build  a  new- 
plant  for  $1  million  would  only  have  $520,000 
of  Its  $1  minion  m  profits  left  over  after 
taxes  to  use  for  this  purpose.  But  the  same 
corporation  could,  instead,  pav  over  its  $1 
million  In  profits  to  a  foundation,  thus  es- 
caping tax,  and,  through  the  foundation, 
have  the  $1  million  plant  constructed  The 
tax  immunity  of  dividends.  Interest,  and  roy- 
alties coming  from  passive  Investments  en- 
ables foundations  to  supply  capital  to  their 
businesses  with  exempt  Income  not  av.?i;able 
to  the  usual  business.  Moreover,  found  j  lions 
are  in  a  position  to  defer  indeflnltelv  the 
realization  of  profits  from  their  controlled 
corporations,  thus  enabling  profits  to  be 
plowed  back  in  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  case  of  the  usual  corporation  whose 
stockholders  desire  reasonable  dividend  pay- 
ments. Treasury  can  cite  examples  running 
Into  the  millions  of  dollars  Of  course,  the 
needs  of  charity  are  put  aside  when  this 
happens. 

Finally,  a  major  reason  for  foundat.o.i  tax 
exemption  is  that,  properly  managed,  a  foun- 
dation possesses  unique  capabilities  for  ac- 
tivity not  possessed  by  government  if  it  had 
to  take  on  this  activity.  However,  these  ca- 
pabilities are  in  the  foundations  officers  and 
directors,  and  if  their  time  is  preoccup!»d  be- 
cause of  the  foundations  involvement  in 
business — if  commercial  enterprise  becomes 
the  tail  that  wags  the  dog.  charity  suffers  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  frustrated 

Owners  and  stockholders  of  taxpaying 
businesses  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  resulting  from  government  compe- 
tition There  are  today  an  estimated  24.000 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
federal  government  capitalized  at  from  $30 
billion  to  $150  billion,  depending  on  the  ac- 
counting approach  used.  Their  income 
amounts  to  $5  billion  annually,  and  thev  em- 
ploy 700.000  people.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments engage  in  business  activities  with  an- 
nual Income  and  employment  approximately 
half  as  great.  Business  involvement  of  priv- 
ate, tax  exempt  foundations  Is  only  one  step 
removed.  I  believe  action  is  indicated — be- 
yond merely  closing  the  gaps  left  in  the  1950 
Act. 

FAMILY     USE     OF     FOUNDATIONS 

Some  taxpayers  have  contributed  voting 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  their  family 
controls  to  a  foundation  which  the  family 
also  controls  They  receive  income  and  gift 
tax  deductions  for  the  donations,  cut  down 
their  estate  tax.  and  achieve  tax  free  con- 
trol of  a  corporation  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  by  later  shifting  control  of 
the  foundation  to  them.  Treasury  apparently 
sees  this  as  bad  per  se,  because  it  lays  a 
foundation  for  self-dealing,  delay  In  b-neflt 
to  charity,  and  excessive  involvement  of  the 
foundation  In  business.  My  reaction  Is  that 
these  particular  problems  can  be  dealt  with, 
regardless  of  who  the  contributors  are  or 
who  controls  a  foundation  or  a  buslneys  The 
Important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  If  family  Involvement  is  recon- 
cilable with  that,  I  am  not  worried  about 
family  involvement  or  prestige  as  such. 

FrNANCIAL     TRANSACTIONS     UNRELATED     TO 
CHARrTABA     FUNCTIONS 

There  are  three  problem  areas  here  First 
is  that  of  foundation  borrowing.  It  is  not  a 
widespread  problem,  but  one  which  would 
seem  to  have  led  to  frustration  of  Congres- 
sional Intent  by  those  few  which  have  abused 
It.  Involved  here  Is  the  "bootstrap  sale"  of 
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passive  income-producing  property  lo  a 
foundation  where  the  foundation  has  no 
personal  i.>bllk;atlon  for  the  purchase  price 
.ind  the  'inly  security  for  payment  la  the 
tran.sf erred  pniperty  ll«elf  I"he  seller  Is  able 
*-o  recel-. e  in  inflated  pur.haae  price  or.  If 
the  property  i.s  rental  property  he  oan  lease 
It  back  at  reduced  rentals  only  because  the 
foundation  Is  ta.\  exempt  on  income  from 
the  property  Foundation  borrowing  for  In- 
.estmeni  purp<ises  in  such  a  c.i.se  results  In 
diverting  the  t«.x  exemption  dei^lgned  to  ben- 
efit charity  to  the  benefit  of  the  seller,  who 
may  be  an  officer,  director  or  trustee  of  the 
foundation 

Also  involved  is  what  is  called  capitalizing 
upon  the  tax  exemptlfui  '  By  txjrrowlng  to 
acquire  investment  .is-sets,  a  foundation  can 
extend  the  )perations  >f  Its  tax  exemption 
beyond  the  protecn.n  of  income  from  de- 
ductible donr>r  gifts  to  develop  funds  which 
eventually  enable  ;t  to  be  independent  of 
donor  capital  The  Revenue  Act  of  1950  tried 
to  deal  with  -^he  problem  by  .L>rovldliig  lor 
the  taxation  if  .i  portion  of  rent  which  a 
foundation  receive*  from  propeny  acquired 
with  borrowed  funds  However  an  exception 
exists  .n  the  case  of  rents  from  leases  whose 
t*rma  .jmc  not  longer  than  five  years,  and 
i»»inid<*[,*un.,  have  readily  adapted  their  ac- 
quialUuns  of  investment  property  to  meet 
thlfi«tcepUon  Moreoi  er,  the  1950  Act  did  not 
cover  borrowing  to  iicquire  n-iyalties.  oil  pay- 
ments or  securities  It  would  seem  that  the 
objective  of  reasonably  current  benefit  to 
charity  from  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  is  being 
subverted  by  these  practices 

The  second  problem  area  Is  foundation 
lending  to  private  partlee — not  In  the  self- 
dealing  category— which  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  needs  of  charity  for  a  "prtident 
man  rule"  to  protect  Investments 

And  the  third  area,  somewhat  related.  Is 
trading  and  speculation  by  foundations 
While  I  recognize  the  problems  I  dislike  see- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be<come  In- 
volved m  taem  These  arc  areas  which  the 
states  or  the  foundations  themselves,  as  a 
group  ought  to  be  able  to  handle,  .^nd  If  the 
pn  blem  of  capitalizing  upon  the  tax  ex- 
emption" Is  covered,  it  would  substantially 
reduce  the  problem  of  trading  and  specula- 
tion. 

CONTKIBOTIONS   Or   DNPRODUCTrvr   PROPERTY 

What  should  be  done  about  the  situation 
where  a  donor  secures  a  substantial  deduc- 
tion for  contributing  assets  to  a  foundation 
which  produce  no  benefit  to  charity  Treas- 
ury cites  the  example  of  a  taxpayer  who 
claimed  a  deduction  of  $39,500  for  the  gift 
of  family  Jewelry  to  the  family  foundation 
At  last  report  It  had  been  in  the  foundation's 
safe  deposit  txjx  for  six  years,  and  it  may  be 
there  today  Clearly  this  frustrates  the  In- 
tention .)f  Congress  to  have  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  .iccompanled  by  a  correlative  benefit 
to  charity,  and  action  is  Indicated. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    OT    SUCTION     306    STOCK    AND 
OTHE.H     ORDIN.^RY     I.NCOMB     ASSCTS 

In  1954.  Congress  sought  to  take  care  of 
the  problem  of  the  preferred  stock  bailout 
and  .idopted  legislation  which  provides  that 
the  amount  which  i  shareholder  realizes 
upon  the  sale  redemption,  or  other  dl.sposl- 
tion  of  certain  types  of  stock  designated 
Section  306  stock i  will  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income  Unfortunately  this  coverage  does  not 
extend  to  disposition  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
tribution Uy  charity  Accordingly,  a  stock- 
holder :n  a  corporation  which  has  substan- 
•lal  undistributed  earnings  can.  wnthout  tax. 
receive  a  dividend  jf  redeemable  preferred 
-t'>ck.  take  a  deduction  for  the  full  value  of 
the  -.t "ck  by  contributing  It  to  a  private 
fourida'.  n  \r\A  If  no  prearranged  plan  for 
redemption  exists  have  no  Income  tax  prob- 
lem when  the  corporation  redeems  the  stock 
from  the  foundation  In  effect,  the  corporate 
profits    have    gone    from     the    corporation 


through  the  stockholder,  tC'  the  foundation, 
but  the  stockholder  has  never  paid  tax  on 
them  and  has  reduced  his  income  by  their 
enure  value;  and.  of  course,  the  foundation 
pays  no  tax. 

Treasury  cites  as  example  of  a  taxpayer 
in  the  60  percent  bracket  who  sells  Section 
sm  stock  for  $20,000  The  tax  of  $12,000 
would  leave  him  $8,000  However.  If  he  -.Imply 
gives  the  stock  to  a  foundation,  he  would 
save  $12,000  In  taxes,  for  a  net  Increase  of 
$4,000  by  giving  rather  than    by  selling 

Similar  results  can  be  obtained  by  donat- 
ing inventory  items  and  stock  In  .i  collap- 
sible corporation   to  a   foundation 

It  would  seem  that  these  represent  genuine 
loopholes  '  which  ought  to  be  plugged. 
I  have  tried  to  cover  most  oi  the  major 
problem  areas  Involved  In  the  tax  treatment 
of  private  foundations  There  are  other  re- 
lated problems  Involving  the  definition  of 
■charitable."  "scientific."  literary."  and  ed- 
ucational" Does  a  voter  registration  drive  put 
on  by  a  foundation  come  within  the  defini- 
tion Of  "educational"?  Granted  that  It  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  so<-ial  impact  Con- 
gress did  not  think  It  sufficient  to  xirrant 
attention  by  the  OEO  and  specifically  pro- 
hibited OEO  funds  from  being  used  for  such 
iWtlvtty,  Senator  Murphy's  argument  was 
that  no  funds  were  required  to  get  out  the 
vote  in  the  election  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
a  majority  agreed  with  him 

What  about  the  work  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion In  developing  hybrid  rice  seed  for  Indian 
farmers  to  Improve  their  production  ^  Mc'st  of 
us  would  probably  agree  th.it  this  was  scien- 
tific" or  educational  "  But  .supp>ose  the  >c- 
tlvlty  was  extended  to  countries  prohibited 
from  receiving  our  foreign  .ild? 

And.  finally,  what  do  we  do  ibout  Con- 
gressman Patmans  problem  with  the  Hilton 
chain  "We  will  buv  from  you  If  you  con- 
tribute 'o  our  Foundation'"' 

I  guess  the  Finance  Committee  wi::  let 
Ways  and  Means  figure  that  one  out 


overciiarc;e:s  by  klectric 
utilities 

Mr  METC'^LP^  Mr  President  elective 
utllltie.s  are  requesting  record  rate  in- 
crea.se.s.  de.splte  record  profits 

Ttieir  1969  ovcrcharKe  amounted  to 
$1  4  billion,  up  $58  million  from  the  i)re- 
vious  year. 

Yet.  despite  the  fallacious  utility  ad- 
vertisements about  the  decrea-slnt;  price 
of  electncitv  the  electric  utilities  had 
requests  for  SI 90. 299.000  in  late  in- 
creases—  an  all-titne  re(^ord — i>endinK  at 
the  Ijet'inning  of  this  %ear  Tliat.  of 
course,  was  before  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  filed  Its  request  for  another 
SI8850.OO0 

The  overcharge  is  tiie  difference  be- 
tween what  the  large  inve.-^tor-owned 
utihties  earned  and  what  tliey  would 
have  made  with  a  6-t)ercent  rate  of  re- 
turn Because  interest  rates  on  lon«- 
terni  lOU  debt  .ire  low.  averaging  4  f)er- 
cent.  a  6-percent  rate  of  return  would 
brinir  a  return  of  about  9  i)ercent  on  their 
common  -,tock  Tliat  is  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  common  stock  That  is  what  the 
Bell  telephone  system  makes  In  contrast. 
;x)wer  companies  .iveraged  12.8  i)erccnt 
return  on  thtir  common  stock  in  1967. 
as  tht\  did  in  1966  Tliirty  years  ago.  the 
power  companies  were  paying  4  percent 
lntere,^t.  a.-;  they  are  now.  but  earning 
only  7.7  percent  on  their  stock,  instead 
of  the  12  8  percent  they  average  now 

The  1967  overcharge  hit  consumers 
hardest  in  Texa.s.  S17'2.307,O00:  Illinois 
$136,202,000.    Ohio.  $133,230,000:    Penn- 


sylvania. $83,647,000;  and  Michigan, 
$73,889,000  Next  were  Indiana.  $70,910.- 
000,  California.  $70,733,000;  and  Florida, 
S69.482.000 

The  biggest  bile  on  the  electric  con- 
sumer, for  the  third  straiuht  year,  came 
fr  im  Commonwealth  Edison,  which 
serves  the  Clucatjo  area  It  had  a  rate  of 
return  ol  8  8  percent,  a  return  on  com- 
mon .^lock  equity  of  14.8  percent.  Its 
S96  867,000  o'.ercharge  was  bit^ger  than 
the  combined  budgets  of  the  utility  regu- 
i.itory  commi.ssions  in  all  the  States.  Next 
were. 


■' 

Return  on 

Rated 

co.mmon 

return 

slock 

Company 

Overcharge 

(peice'U) 

(percent) 

Houston  Lighting  S 

Power 

J39.100.000 

9.8 

14  7 

Detroit  Edison 

37. 448,  000 

7.93 

U  8 

Pacific  Gas  &  tieclric 

35.  298. 000 

6.76 

12.4 

Consumers  Power 

(Michigan) 

33. 644.  OOO 

8  26 

12.8 

Florida  Power  A  Light 

33.581.000 

8.13 

12.3 

Southern  Cal   Ldison 

31,121.000 

6.81 

11.7 

Ohio  ldison       _  _ .,  _ 

31.065.000 

8.75 

16 

Ohio  Power 

30. 499. 000 

8.56 

19  7 

Cleveland  tiecfrie 

lllunnnating 

25.801.000 

9.1 

15  0 

That  makes  a  total  annual  overcharge 
of  $394,424,000  for  the  big  10  power  com- 
panies. However,  these  are  huge  systems. 
Customers  of  some  smaller  utilities  are 
worse  off. 

For  example,  Montana  Power  had  a 
higher  rate  of  return— 10.667— than  any 
of  the  big  10  It  had  a  16,4  percent  rate 
of  return  on  common  stock  equity.  It 
collected  a  $12,129,000  overcharge  from 
only  142.237  residential  and  20.311  small 
commercial  customers.  The  overcharge 
cost  each  of  those  customers  an  average 
I  if  $75  in  1967 — and  that  was  before  the 
$7  million  rate  increase  for  the  company 
lust  approved  by  the  Montana  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statistics  on  electric  utility  earnings  in 
1967.  furnished  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  the  reports  filed  with  it 
by  utilities,  as  well  as  the  cover  letter 
from  FPC  Chairman  Lee  White  of  Jan- 
uary- 31.  1969.  which  explains  that  the 
Commission  refers  to  the  overcharge  as 
the  "difference"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
various  States  use  different  rate  base  and 
income  calculations.  The  ureat  value  of 
the  uniform  reports  is  that  they  permit 
meaningful  comparison  between  utility 
earnings  in  different  States.  The  com- 
parison of  earnings  based  on  different 
rate  bases  is  akin  to  comparing  a  lemon 
with  a  grapefruit.  To  illustrate,  the  1967 
rate  of  return  of  Montana  Power  was 
actually  10  66  percent.  But  the  Montana 
utility  commission  and  Montana  Power 
contended  that  it  was  only  5.33  percent, 
based  on  the  inflated  and  unfair  "fair 
value"  rate  base  used  In  Montana  and 
."iome  other  States- 
There  bein'-'  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  .-tatistics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORn,  as  follows; 

F>riK.RM.   PoWFR  CoM.MI.SSION. 

Washington.  January  :tl.  19S9. 
Hon   I,FE  Mm  ALF. 
U  S   S'Tiat- 
Washington.  D  C. 

Df^r    Sfnator    Metc.m.f      .^.s    requested    In 
your  letter  of  December   10.    1968.  .icknowl- 
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edged  December  18.  1968.  we  are  enclosing  a 
schedule  showing  the  dollar  differences  to- 
gether with  the  tax  effect  between  earnings 
at  the  1967  rates  of  return  appearing  for  In- 
dividual companies  In  the  1967  edition  of 
Statistics  of  Privately  (>»rned  Electric  Utili- 
ties In  the  United  States  and  an  assumed  six 
percent  rate  of  return. 

As  noted  In  our  publication,  the  rates  of 
return  shown  in  the  publication  result  from 
rate  base  and  income  calculations  according 
xo  PPG  formulae  which  may  differ  In  Impor- 
tant   respects    from    formulae    used    In    the 
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characterize  the  dlfTerential,  During  1968  this 
Commission  received  several  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  term  "ONerchiirge"  and 
in  each  case  we  advised  the  individual  mak- 
ing the  Inquiry  that  we  did  not  use  "over- 
charge" to  describe  the  dlfTerence  between 
reponed  earnings  and  earnings  at  <-in  f.ssumpd 
rate  of  six  percent  or  at  any  other  assumed 
rate. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  White 

°°""  -""■- "™- — " "-  - « « .-  -■--»™ -/i?;„r"=  ■"'  ™™" "'  ^--« »' — "•••»-- 

Class  A  Electric  Utility  Companies 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


various  states.  In  many,  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  rate  base  differs  from  that  used 
In  the  FPC  formulae.  Also,  the  treatment  of 
Income  taxes  differs  among  the  various  Juris- 
dictions as  does  the  treatment  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  service.  The  rates  of 
return  as  calculated  according  to  PPC  for- 
mulae are  not  intended  as  an  evaluation  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  earnings  uf  any 
electric  utility  company  under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  regulatory  standards  and  for 
this  reason  the  Commission  does  not  use  anv 
evaluative   phrase   such    as   "overcharge"    to 


State  and  company 


Operating  income  at  published 
rate  ot  return 


Operating 
income  at  an 
sumed 


Amount    Rate  (percent)  1  6-peicent  rate  Difference 


Alabama. 

Alabama  Power  Co .  .\ 

Souttiern  Electric  Generating  Co 
Arizona ,.  

Arizona  Public  Service  Co       

Citizens  Utilities  Co.  '" 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co- 
Arkansas 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co      

Arkansas  Power  4  Liglit  Co 
California ...  " 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

San  D lego  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Soutttern  Calilornia  Edison  Co 
Colorado. 

Home  Light  &  Power  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 

Western  Colorado  Power  Co 
Connecticut.- " 

Connecticut  Light  £  Power  Co 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co  "' 

United  Illuminating  Co 
Delaware 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co 

District  of  Columbia 

Potomac  tlectnc  Power  Co 
Florida 

Florida  Power  Corp 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co...'.'.".'" 

Gulf  Power  Co 

Tampa  Electric  Co. 
Georgia 

Georgia  Power  Co       _. 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Co 
Idaho  ^_       

Idaho  Power  Co 

Illinois. 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 
Commonwealth  Efison  Co 
f-lectric  Energy,  Inc 

Illinois  Power  Co  " 

Indiana '         

Alcoa  Generating  Corp . .  ' 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co  olindjana 
Indiana-Kentucky  Electric  Corp 
Indiana  4  Michigan  Electric  Co 
Indianapolis  Power  4  Light  Co 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co 

Public  Service  Co,  ot  Indiana.  Inc 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

Iowa 

Interstate  Power  Co '" 

Iowa  Electric  Light  4  Power  Co 

lowa-lllinois  Gas  4  Electric  Co 
Iowa  Power  4  Light  Co... 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co '" 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co... 
Kansas...  '"] 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co ' ' 

Kansas  Gas  4  Electric  Co  "" 

Kansas  Power  4  Light  Co.,       

Western  Power  4  Gas  Co..  Inc 

Kentucky  ,  "' 

Kentucky  Power  Co 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co 
Louisville  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

Union  Light.  Heat  4  Power  Co '" 

Louisiana 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co 
Louisiana  Power  4  Light  Co. . 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  flic 

Maine  "" 

Bangor  Hydro-Electric  Co    .."".'"" 

Central  Maine  Power  Co 
Maine  Public  Service  Co 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$50.  4.S2 
8.056 

19.676 
1.317 
7.493 

'1.894 
27,339 

"163.429 

17,730 

135.886 

661' 
27.604 
662 

'  27.810 
17.423 
11.918 

11.411  ' 

'  42,  804' ' 


35.  394 
66.728 

11.139 
20.225 


61.817 

4.970 


21.862 

9,151 
22.528 
158.245 

4,049 
32.317 

"""!.' 041" 

4.931 

3,980 

30,833 

19.459 

25.318 

37.889 

5,758 

""io,'4io" 

9,035 
8,694 
9,599 
8,005 
4.394 

'"""r.'l'2'o  ' 

13.296 

13.707 

6,421 

""6r89'5  " 

16.278 

16.190 

1.736 

"9,'337" 
24,200 
18.435 

"2,'585" 

15.809 

1,444 


7.24 
7.25 

'  5  80 
8.06 
7.93 

6  86 

7  22 

6,76 
6.87 
6.81 

7'.'52  ' 

7.31 

4.31 

7.52 
7.35 
8.42 

'7."62 

"6"58"' 

8.11  ' 
8.  13 
8.56 
8.  6U 

7,49 
7  20 

6.23 

7  83 
8.66 

8,80 
3  50 
9.27 

'3.99'" 
6.23 
3  52 
7.93 
9.80 
9.41 
8.41 
8.32 


7.33 
8.52 

8.73 
6.76 

7.65 
10.13 

"7;  09 
7.50 
7.95 
7.81 

"876  ■ 
8.80 
8.89 
6  95 


8  66 

7  83 

13.00 

"7'!6' 
6  68 

6  70 


541.821 
6.671 


20.340 

980 

5.672 


1,657 

22.706 


145.074 

15.487 

119.703 

527 

22. 669 

923 


22.184 

14.212 
8.493 

8.981 

38.466  ' 

26.170 

49.265 

7.812 

14.106 

49.  506 
4.142 

21.051 

7.012 

15.607 

107.874 

6.936  . 

20,923 


567 
749 
784 


23.331 
11.913 
16.146 
27.021 
4.153 

'"  8.'525" 
6.363 
5.972 
8.517 
6.275 
2.  601 

"   '   948' ' 

10.638 
10.351 
4.933 

"4.725" 

11.094 

10.925 

1.498 

6.468" 

18.549 
8.511 

"2.167" 

14,194 

;,294 


Tax  effect  (at 

48- percent 

rate) 


Difference 

plus  \:'.t 

effect 


$8,631 
1,384 


336 
1.821 


236 

4.633 


18,355 

2.243 

16,183 

133 
4,934 


5.626 

3.211 
3.424 

"2.'429' 

"4.'338"' 

9.  2'2'3 
17.462 
3.327 
6.118 

'l2.'31I 
827 


811 


2.139 

5.921 

50.371 

"n.393 


181 


7.502 
7.545 
9.171 
1 Q.  868 
1.604 

"i,'884' 
2.671 

2.721 
1.082 
1.730 
1.792 

"""172" 
2,657 
3,355 
1.487 

"2.170" 
5.183 
5.264 
237 


5,650 
9.924 

'"'4i8' 
1.615 
150 


$7. 967 

1,278 


J16. 598 
2.662 


310 
1.681 


647 
3,502 


218 
4,276 


454 
8.909 


16.943 

2,070 

14,938 

123 

4,555 


35.  398 

4.314 
31.121  . 

'256 
9,490  . 


5.193 
2.964 
3.161 

'  2.'242 

"4,604 

"  s.'s'm  ■ 

16.119 
3.071 
5,647 

11.354 
764 


749 


1,974 

6,389 

46.496 

io,"5i7" 


10.820 
6.176 
6,586 

4,672" 

"  "8,'342' 

""17.737". 

33.581  . 

6.398  . 

11,756  . 

23.675". 
1.591 

1.560". 

4.1!4 
13.311  . 
96.867  . 

'2i."9l6'I 


167 


349 


6.925 
6.965 
8.465 

10.032 
1.481 

""i."739' 
2.484 
2.512 
999 
1.597 
1.654 

""159" 
2.453 
3,097 
1.373 

"2.603" 
4.786 
4.B59 

2:9 

2.647"" 

5.216 

9.160 

"""385" 
1.491 
138 


14.427 
14,511 
17,637 
20.901 
3,085 

'"3,"624" 
5.138  , 
5.233  . 

Z,C81  . 
3.328  . 
3.447  . 

"""332". 

5.110  . 
6.453 


State  total 
difference 

plus  1.1X 

effect 


$19,260 


4.149 


9.363 
70.733 


9.746 


23,582 


4.672 

■  8  342 
69.482 


25,266 


1.560 

136  202 


70,910 


22,851 


14.756 


2.861   ... 

.  -      .... 

24.722 

4.173  ... 

9.959  ... 

10.124  

456  ... 

35,466 

5.516  .... 

10.866  .... 

19.085  .... 

4,200 

804  .... 

3.107  .... 

289 
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DOLLAR  OlfFERENCE  BfTWEEN  EARNINGS  AT  9ATfb   jf  RETURN  APPEARING  IN  THE  RATE   OF  RETURN  SECTION  OF  THE  1967  EDITION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED  ELECTRIC 

UTILITIES   AT   AN   ASSUMED  6  PERCENT  RETURN  -  Continuw) 

ClJss  A  tiectric  utilifv  Comoaniei     Continued 

iOolla'  amounts    ^  !housan<l5J 


iTatB  ind  zom^nif 


.(Wfjting  income  at  oublnhed 
'Jt»  0'  'Bturn 

Amouni  Rale  (percent) ' 


Operating 

income  at  an 

assumed 

6-percenl  rate 


Difference 


Tii  effecl  (at 
48- percent 
rate) 


Maryland     _ .    .    _ 

Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co 
CorK)wingo  Power  Co 
Delmarva  Power  i  LifM  Co 

Pofomic  t  dijoo  Co  

M*^v^c^u^•♦1^  

Boston  Edison  Co  

Brockton  tdison  Co 

Cjrrbiidje  Electric  Li jM  Co      

tape  i  Vineyard  Electric  Co 

Fall  Ri»er  Electric  Ligfil  Co 

Fitchburj  Gjs  i  Electric  Liftll  Co 

Holyoke  Power  &  Electric  Co       

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

Messjcliusetts  Electric  Co 

Montaup  Electric  Co  

New  Bedford  Oas  i  Edison  Liglit  Co 

New  England  Power  Co 

Western  Maujchusetti  Electric  Co 

Yankee  Alomc  Electric  Co 

Michigan  

Coi^WlO"  Rower  Co 

Detroit  Eiison  Co  

E(Jis*r5»ult  Electric  Co 

Meliigan  Gjs  *  Electric  Co        , 

Upper  Peninsula  Generating  Co   

Upper  Peninjulj  Power  Co   ._ 

Minnesota  

Minnesota  Power  i  Light  Co 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 

Mississippi , 

Mississippi  Power  Co  

Mississippi  Power  i  Light  Co 

Missouri 

Empire  District  Electric  Co  , 

Kansas  CitY  Power  i  Light  Co 

Missouri  EJison  Co  

Missouri  Power  i  Light  Co.., 

Missouri  PuDlK  Service  ^o 

Missouri  Utilities  Co  ..., 

St   loseph  Light  i  Power  Co 

Union  Electrc  Co  ., ... 

Montana 

Montana  Power  Co. . .. 

Nevada 

Nevada  Power  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Povrer  Ob 

New  Hampshire 

Concord  iloctric  Co  ..... . 

Gianite  State  -lectric  Co  

PuDlic  Ser»ee  Co   of  New  Hampshire   

New  le'^ey 

Attanfic  City  tiectric  Co  

Jersey  Canrii  'ower  i  Light  Co 

New  ler^ev  PT«ef  i  Lijht  Co     

PuDic  Sei.ice  'lectric  i  Sas  Co 

Rockiana  •  lectnc  Co  

New  Mexico  

New  Meiico  -i^tric  Se'-ice  Zd    

P'jOik  Service  Co  of  New  Meiico 

New  /orK  

Central  Hudson  Gas  4  :iec"ic  .orp . .. 

Consolidated  -JiMn  Co    ji  New  York,  lot. 

Long  Inland  Lighting  Co  

New  'orK  Slate  iiectnc  ft  Gas  Corp ... 

Niagara  Mohawn  Power  Corp     

Oringe  4  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc.... 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp  

North  Carolina  

Cuolina  Power  4  L  ght  Co 

Dune  Power  Co  

Nantahala  Power  4  Light  C*.. 

"Tadkin     tnc  ., 

North  Dakota  ',,,'.[ 

Montana-Oakou  Jtlilies  Co.. 

Otter  Tal  Power  Co 

Ohio  ;."! 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co  

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 

Coiumous  4  Southern   ;)hio  '  lecfnc  Co.... 

Oaylon  Power  4  Light  Co  

Ohio  Edison  Co  

Ohio  Power  Co 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Coip 

Toledo  Edison  Co  .     

Oklahoma  

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co      

PuDlic  Service  Co   of  Oklahoma. 

Oregon  

California- Pacific  Utilities  Co. 

Pacific  Power  4  L  ght  Co       

Portland  General  Electnc  Co 

><■»■  fnorifi't-  I'  .-nil  i>f  rable. 


...A.... 


S36.901 

4S0 

2.S26 

6.511 

"3i.l7i" 

2.416 

2.044 

i.62< 

1,130 

1.112 

55 

2.186 

15.906 

2.324 

2.U4 

21.061 

8.391 

1.SS9 


7  36 
5  31 

5  64 
7  40 

7.96 
9.31 
9.34 
8.82 

10.15 
7.55 
5.84 
7.91 

6  07 
5.89 
9.01 
8.01 
7.63 
5.50 


1. 


»0.  101 

508 

2.&89 

b  276 

24.032" 
1.557 
1.312 

,107 

668 

384 

S7 

1.657 

15.714 

2.369 

I  920 

;o  .-69 

6.602 

1    743 


65  904 

■9  9?: 

966 

920 

975 

2.454 


8  ?S 
-'  93 

9  76 
9  81 
4  38 
8.52 


46.409 

60  448 

593 

563 

1.334 

1.729 


7.890 

43  932 

11,273 
17.442 


4.2«4 

21. 930 

883 

2.887 
5,913 
1.163 
2.836 
51.737 


14.433 


6.428 
6.230 

549 

■At 

11.319 

16.629 

24.117 
6.227 

89.371 
1.561 


1.548 
8.710 

'9.379 
167.715 
37.  749 
27.717 
61.525 
7.907 
14,057 


34,046 

59, 926 

1.376 

1,100 

1  9M 

5.971 


29.S13 

39.420 

19,004 
20,315 
51,344 
53.036 
5.299 
15.355 


27.837 
19.105 

"  1.615 
41,876 
20,508 


6.(2 
1.08 


8.06 
8.00 


8.14 
7.22 
5.35 
6,20 
7  63 
5  78 
7.  77 
6.97 


10.66 


7  13 
7  66 

6.76 
7  74 
6.92 

■7.12 
7.26 
6.23 
6.98 
9.00 

12.15' 
9.27 

6.49 
5.61 
7.11 
7  16 
6.66 
7.56 
7  52 


7.31 
7  64 

10  43 
6  20 

■  :i 

6.97 


9.37 

9.10 

7  39 
8.69 

8  75 
8.56 
4.36 
7.66 


7.99 
7.71 

6  86 
6  31 

6  61 


7.147 

32,632 

3.295 
13.081 


3.142 

13,213 

989 

2  794 

1  653 

1,208 

2,191 

44,  525 

3,  126 


5  406 

i  377 

329 

124 

9.820 

14.008 

19.924 

5.994 

76.856 
1.040 


765 

5.640 

9,674 
; 79.  494 
31,860 
23, 222 
55,  466 

6,275 
11,215 


27.938 

47,060 

792 

1,064 

1.  ::6 

5,142 

'.3,957 
26,003 
15.426 
14.C32 
35.  1 90 
37,176 
7.290  . 
12.022 


20.  »98 

14,871 

1  412 
39,810 
;3.614 


U.800 


1,235 

7,839 
859 

731 
521 
462 

227 

528 
192 

'963" 

5,  292 
1.789 


17.494 

19,473 

372 

357 

"725' 


742 

11.300 


2.878 
4.360 


1,121 

3.712 


93 
1,260 

6*4 

7,211 

6,307 

1,021 
1,352 

39 

123 

1.499 

2,  620 
4   193 

232 
12.514 

520 


783 
3.069 

705 

->  389 
4   494 

6,058 
1  632 
2,  341 

6,  138 

12,865 

584 

35 

847 
329 

10,656 
13,416 
3,578 
6,283 
16.  154 
1 5.  859 

3.332 


6.939 
4.233 

203 
2.066 
1,894 


$6,276 


1.140 

■7.2»" 
793 
675 
481 
426 
210 

'w 

177 

"889" 
4,885 

1.651 


16.149 

17,975 

343 

330 

'"669" 

685 

13,431 


656 
025 


1,035 
3,425 

36 

1,163 

595 
6,656 

5  322 

942 
1,243 

36 

113 
1,384 

2,413 
3,870 

2:4 
11,551 

48C 


723 
2.833 

651 

5  436 

4  148 

5  592 
1  506 
2.523 

5,638 

11,875 

539 

33 

782 
'65 

9,836 
12,384 
3,302 
5,800 
14,911 
14,639 

3,076 

6,405 
3,907 

137 
I,9')7 
1,743 


Difference 

plus  tai 

effect 


15,075 

x.tan 

1.408 

1.002 

888 

438 

"'i.ois': 

369 


33,644 

37,448 
716 
687 

"1.394' 

"  1,428' 
21.732 

5.534 
8.386 

2,157' 
7,139  . 

180'^ 
2,423 


1  239 
13,868 

12,129 

1  %3 
2,600 

75' 

236 

2.883 

5.  039 

8,063 

447 

24,066 

1,000 

41.507 
5.902 

1,357 

11,325  , 
8  64  3 
11,551 
3   138   . 
b  465 

11,746'. 
24    741    , 
1,  124   . 
68 

1,630 
1,594 

20,  493 
25,801   . 
6.880 
12,083  . 
31.065  . 
30.499  . 

6.409   ' 

13,344 

8,141 

390 
3,973 
3,642 


Sttte  total 

difference 

plus  tai 

effect 


J13.077  


$15,452 


2.37S 


37.317 


1,853 

10,177 

3.440 


73.889 


23,  150 
13.920 
27,006 


12,129 
4.563 


3,194 


38,615 


7.409 

'41,579 


37.679 


3,224 


133,230 


21.485 


8,005 


I 
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DOLLAR  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEf<  EARt«IINGS  AT  RATES  OF  RETURN  APPEARING  IN  THE  RATE-OF-RETURN  SECTION  OF  THE  1967  EDITION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED  ELECTRIC 

UTILITIES  AT  AN  ASSUMED  6-PERCENT  RETURN— Continued 

Class  A  Electric  Utility  Companies— Continued 

[Dollar  amounts  in  ttiousandsj 


Operating  income  at  published 
rate  of  return 


Stale  and  company 


Operating 
Income  at  an 

■ assumed 

Amount   Rate  (percent)  '  6-percent  rate 


Difference 


Tax  effect  (at 

48-peicent 

late) 


Difference 

plus  tai 

effect 


State  total 

aifterence 

plus  tax 

effect 


Pennsylvanii 

Duquesne  Light  (^ 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co ., 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  t  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co  of  Pennsylvania. 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

West  Penn  Power  Co... 

Rhode  Island 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 

Narragansett  Electric  Co 

Newport  Electric  Corp 

South  Carolina.     

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co 

South  Dakota. .  .  

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co 

Northwestern  Publk:  Service  Co 

Tennessee. 


J37. 132 

19,290 

34, 243 

6.934 

42,186 

70,415 

708 

945 

1,952 

26,716 


8,04 
6-90 
7.16 
7.74 
5.92 
7.19 
4.99 
4.93 
7  50 
8.04 


y7,715 

16,772 

28,688 

5,377 

36,584 

58,  741 

852  , 

1.151 

1.562 

19,928 


$9,416 
2,517 
5,555 
1,556 
5,602 

11,673 


389 

6,787 


J8, 692 
2.323 
5,127 
1,436 
5,171 

10,775 


359 
6,265 


J18, 108 

4.841 

10,682 

2,992 

10,773 
22,449  , 


W3,647 


749 
13,053 


2,318 

7,762 

702 

"i9,696 


10,01 
5,73 
7.86 

"8,08' 


1,389 

8,123 
535 


928 


14.618 


166 

5,077 


856 

'""153" 
"4,687" 


1,785 


2,105 


320 


002 
027 


6.47 

7,20 


1,858 
1,589 


144 
337 


133 
311 


9,765  .... 


277 
649 


9.765 
"  926 


Kingsport  Power  Co 

Tapoco.  Inc..   

Texas 


855 
066 


5.57 
6  31 


789 
1,013 


75 
52 


69 
48 


145 
101 


246 


Central  Power  &  Light  Co 

Community  Public  ServiC 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Cot 

El  Paso  Electric  Co    ... 

Gulf  SUtes  Utilities  Co 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co 

Tens  Power  &  Light  Co 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co. 

Utah. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Vermont 

Central  Vermont  Publk  Service  Corp 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc 

Virginia  .  

Old  Dominran  Power  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  (^ 

Washington 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  Light  Co 

Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

West  Virginia. . . 

Appalachia  Power  Co 

Monongahela  Power  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co  of  West  Virginia 

Wheeling  Electric  Co 

WIscon 


24.056 

4.796 

21.844 

8.263 

38.  540 

52. 424 

17,316 

1,089 

23,211 

34,446 

37,  494 

10,712 

19,359 


10.29 
7  51 
7.86 
9.65 
8.25 
9,80 
9  08 
7  49 
7  82 
8.87 
9,17 
9,45 

6'28 


14,031 

3.831 

16.682 

5,188 

28,017 

32,092 

11,444 

872 

17,799 

23,  300 

24. 533 

6,801 

18.507 


10.025 
965 

5.152 

3.074 
10.523 
20.332 

5.872 
217 

5.411 
11.145 
12.960 

3.911 


511 
808 
494 


7,06 
6,96 

5,07 


2.983 

1,559 

585 


851 

528 
248 


9,254 
891 

4,765 

2,E37 

9.714 
18,768 

5.420 
200 

4.995 
10.288 
11,963 

3.610 

786 


19,279  , 

1,856  , 

9,927  . 

5,912 

20,238  . 

39, 100  , 

11,292  , 

417 

10,407 

21,434 

24,924 

7,621 

1.638 


172,307 


487 
229 


1.016 
478 


1,638 
1.494 


423 

1.436 

71,642 

15.810 
15.616 


5.62 

6,05 
7,17 

5  79 

7,04 


452 

1.425 
59.935 


22.  535 


11 

11.707 


10 

.806 


21 

22.514 


17.411 
14.151 


4.  720 


2.454 


2.266 


4. 720  . 


37.  794 

11.818 

1.279 

1.259 


7.32 
7.13 
5.37 
6.10 


30. 998 
9.942 
1.429 
1.248 


6.796 
1.875 


6,273 

1,731 


13,069  .. 
3,5% 


15.714 


20 


19 


39 


Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co... 

Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Northern  States  Power  Co 

Superior  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Wisconsin  EleclrK  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Power  S  Light  Co 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co. , 


526 

1,848 

2.E48 

6.180 

458 

30.640 

4.026 

12.659 

10,252 


8,50 
6.92 
6,31 
5,99 
7,23 
5,72 
6,67 
7,60 
7.33 


371 
1,602 
2,707 
5  303 
380 
27,371 
3,523 
9,999 
8,390 


154 

245 

140 

876 

78 

3,258 

402 

2,659 

1,861 


142 
226 
129 
809 
72 
017 
371 
454 
718 


296 

472 

259 

1,585 

150 
6,285 

774 
5,114 
3,679 


18,624 


Wyoming 

Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  ft  Power  Co. 
Hawaii 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  Inc 

Hilo  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd 

Maki  Electric  Co..  Ltd 


644 


6.57 


497 


47 


43 


91   .... 


13.071 

1.303 

763 


7.59 
6,46 
6,34 


10,339 

1.211 

722 


2.732 

91 
40 


.521 
84 

37 


5.253 

175 


91 
'5.507 


Total. 


1,397.437 


1  The  published  rates  of  return  result  from  rale  base  and  income  calculations  accoiding  to  FPC    substantial  differences  in  the  reported  income  using  FPC  standards  compared  to  some  State 
formulas  which  may  differ  in  important  respects  from  formulas  used  In  the  varnus  States.  For    standards, 
example,  the  method  of  determining  rate  base  and  the  treatment  of  income  taxes  may  result  in 


INCREASES  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  March  5  contains  an  article  by  Dan 
Thomasson  pointing  out  the  ridiculous 
aftereffects  of  the  recent  congressional 
action  raising  top  executive,  Judicial,  and 
congressional  salaries  from  40  to  70  p)er- 
cent. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  now  get  $40,000  per  year,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  has  charge  of 


the  Capitol  Hill  Police  activities,  will  get 
$40,000  per  year,  or  $15,000  per  year  more 
than  the  Washington  Chief  of  Police. 

The  pay  of  the  postmaster  in  the  Capi- 
tol is  scheduled  to  be  raised  to  $36,000 
per  year.  I  understand  similar  resolu- 
tions will  be  introduced  to  raise  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Senate  employees.  These  in- 
creases have  reached  the  ridiculous  stage. 
Why  should  the  postmaster  of  the  Capi- 
tol draw  a  salary  30  percent  higher  than 
the  postmasters  of  any  of  our  largest 
cities? 

With  our  Government  still  operating 
at  a  deficit  of   over  $500  million  per 


month  this  extravagant  round  of  salary 
increases  cannot  be  justified.  Inflation  is 
still  the  second  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting our  country,  and  thus  far  no  ef- 
fective steps  have  been  taken  to  control 
it. 

How  can  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  urge  fiscal  restraint  on  the  part 
of  private  industry  and  organized  labor 
while  at  the  same  time  proceeding  on 
this  slap-happy  merry-go-round  of  rais- 
ing its  own  salaries? 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  both 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
should   begin   expressing   some   concern 
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for  the  plight  of  the  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers, who  next  month  will  have  a  .struKgle 
to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  tlrst  order  of  business  of  the  9 1st 
Congress,  instead  of  initlatlnK  a  round 
of  larye  salary  ir.cieases.  shoiild  have 
been  a  determined  effort  to  control  Gov- 
ernment e.xpendlt'ires  and  bring  our 
precarious  financial  structure  under  con- 
trol The  American  dollar  is  still  not  out 
of  '.roubU',  as  xas  demonstrated  by  the 
price  of  4old  reachinK  a  new  high  this 
week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Daily 
News  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   »40  000  Doorman 
By  Dan  Thomasson  i 

Houae  Joorlceeper  WlilUcn  M  iFlshbalti 
Miller,  whose  annual  nu  :n'jment  c  jmes 
when  ne  announcea  the  President  tu  he  en- 
ters the  House  for  his  state  of  the  union 
me&s<t««.   U   now   rnalclng  S40  WO    \  year. 

Mr.  Otlller  the  gregarious  Misslsaippian 
whose  uther  responsibilities  Include  super- 
vising pa«?e  boys,  door  men  and  rest  room 
attendants.  Is  \  member  of  iin  elite  ^roup 
of  Ave  hous«  employes  boosted  to  the  MO.OOO- 
a-vea.'  .f'.p;  us  a  .-esult  uf  tie  recent  congres- 
sional pay  increase. 

So  Is  Serjeant  at  Arma  Zealce  W  Johnson 
Jr.  ifuard  of  the  mace  which  is  the  offlclai 
symbol  of  house  luthorlty.  and  supervisor 
of  Capitol  HiU  police  activities  Mr  John- 
son's salary  Is  »I5,0OO  a  ye  ir  more  than  that 
of  Wa«hln»cton's  chief   if  police. 

The  other  thre«  House  employes  now  earn- 
Intc  $40,000  annuai;y  are  Clerk  W  Pat  Jen- 
nlni?s.  legislative  counsel  Edward  O  Craft 
and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Laurence  N. 
Wood  worth 

.Ail  ave.  who  are  Democratic  patronage  em- 
ployes, were  being  paid  S29.500-a-year  before 
lawmalters  boosted  top  government  salaries 
by  refusing  to  veto  former  President  Jrjhn- 
son  3  recommended  increases  for  members  of 
Congress,  'ederal  Judges  and  high-ranking 
officials  ot  the  e.xecutive  branch. 

The  salaries  of  the  five  House  employes 
are  tied  to  level  three  of  the  pay  schedule  for 
executive  branch  officials  When  that  level 
went  up  to  •40.000  in  Feb  15.  so  did  the  pay 
of  tne  House  officials. 

.\nother  House  official  whose  salary  Jumped 
•10  000  annually  because  of  the  congressional 
pay  boost  is  parliamentarian  Lewis  Deschler. 
At  Ml.  191- -only  •1.308  less  than  a  Congress- 
man makes— Mr  Deschler  is  the  highest  p.»ld 
employe  In  'he  House 

One  House  employe  not  tied  to  the  execu- 
tive pay  schedule  Is  Postmaster  H.  H.  .Hap) 
Morris. 

PAT    HIKB    Pt.SHEn 

But  a  resolution  to  boost  Mr.  Morris'  pay 
to  •36.000  .1  year  has  been  introduced  by  his 
re. low  Kentuckians.  Democratic  Reps  Carl  D. 
Perltlns  .ind  John  C  Watts.  If  approved,  as 
expected,  the  resolution  would  make  Mr. 
Morris  the  highest  paid  postmaster  in  the 
nation 

.Mr  Morris  now  earns  $27,800  a  year  This 
i-s  'he  top  salary  that  can  be  paid  the  post- 
masters of  the  Ave  leading  cities  In  -he  na- 
'lon — .New  York  City  Chicago,  ix)s  Angeles. 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  The  rop  .salaries  of 
these  postmasters  will  jump  to  $32,154  on 
July  1 

.Mr  Morris  supervises  85  employes  serving; 
•he  435  members  of  the  House,  their  office 
staffs  and  the  staffs  of  committees.  In  com- 
parison, the  New  York  City  postmaster  over- 
sees work  of  49,000  employes  serving  3  4  mil- 
lion mall  users  in  Manhattan. 


The  huge  lncrea.ses  being  paid  These  Hou.se 
officers  Is  f.irrlng  Republican  leaders  to  .seek 
healthy  pay  boosts  for  their  own  l<>p  em- 
ployes Plans  call  for  Introducing  resolutions 
to  Jump  the  yearly  salary  of  the  mlnorltv 
clerk,     sergeant     .it     .irms      doorkeeper     and 

■  thers  from  $28,500  to  $.}6.000 

The  congressional  pay  increase  also  has 
paved  the  way  for  pushing  the  salaries  of 
top  House  committee  staff  members  to 
83J,000  annually  by  next  July. 

And  within  the  next  few  weeks,  congres- 
sional leaders  hope  to  push  thru  the  House 
.ind  Senate  whopping  increa.se.s  lor  House 
Speaker  John  .McCurmack.  D  .  Mass  ,  Vice 
President  Splro  T  .\gnew.  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  i  Mont  p  .  House  Uemo- 

ratlc  Leader  Carl  .Mliert  lOklai.  Senate 
Republican  Leader  Everett  M  Dlrksen  i  111  i. 
House    Republican    Leader    (ierald    R     Ford 

Mich  I .  and  .Senate  President  Pro-Tem 
Richard  B   Ru.s.sell    D-Oa 

.\Ir  Agnew  and  Rep  McCormack  would  go 
from  $43,000  annually  to  $62,500  Sen  Mans- 
field. Rep  Albert.  Rep  Ford,  .Sen  Dlrksen 
find  Sen  Fiu.ssell  who  now  earn  $42  500  would 
Jump  to  $55.(X»0  Under  the  old  congressional 
pay  schedule  the  majority  .ind  minority 
leaders  received  $35.000— $5  000  more  than 
wa-s  paid   to  rank-and-file  members. 

Move  delayed 

Congre.sslonal  leaders  had  planned  to  push 
the  pay  hike  for  these  six  officers  thru  the 
House  last  Monday  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  but  backed  off  because  of  increasing 
public  outcries  over  the  congressional  salary 
Increases,  Plans  now  call  for  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor  in  about  two  weeks 

Senate  employes  apparently  are  less  well 
off  than  their  House  counterparts  The  top 
Senate  employes  are  not  tied  to  the  executive 
pay  schedule  and  must  depend  upon  an  order 
from  Sen    Russell  for  their  pay  increases 

Senate  Secretary  FYancIs  H  V'aleo,  whose 
ptsltlon  Is  comparable  to  House  Clerk  Ten- 
•'ilngs.  Jumped  from  $28,500  to  $32,000  >  *■ 
March  1  ;is  did  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms 
Robert  Q  Dvinphy  Senate  officials  :ire  iio-v 
studying  whether  to  recommend  to  Sen  Rus- 
sell that  the  salaries  of  Mr  Valeo  and  Mr. 
Dunphy  be  raised  to  $40,000 


SENATE  POWER  OVER  FOREIGN 
POLICY  .\ND  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CON\'ENTIONS— XXII 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  we 
live  m  a  plural  world,  and  if  we  have 
any  moral  fiber  and  meaning  as  a  na- 
tion, our  [X)wcr  as  an  international  poli- 
cymaker must  be  used  However,  at  the 
same  time,  a  delicate  judgment  has  to 
be  made  as  to  when  that  twwer  should 
be  restrained  by  considerations  of  na- 
tional interest  and  a  tolerance  for  the 
diversity  of  ideologies.  By  right  and  au- 
thority that  power  and  judgment  ulti- 
mately rests  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency upon  the  advice  and  coim.sel  of 
appropriate  executive  departments  and 
the  Congress  The  Constitution  vests  the 
Executive  with  broad  powers  over  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  The  Pres- 
ident Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  he  appoints  all  our  Am- 
bassadors and  emLssaries.  and  he  is 
vested  with  authority  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties and  other  international  agreements. 

But  real  power  does  e.xist  in  Congress 
Ln  helpmg  to  direct  our  foreign  policy i 

An  international  treaty  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate i 

Appropnalions  to  support  or  curtail 
our  international  commitments,  such  as 
foreign  aid,  defense,  and  so  forth  must 
be  approved  by  the  Congress; 


The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  can 
provide  an  open  and  public  forum  for 
debate  on  foreign  policy  matters; 

K.esolutions  can  be  passed  either  to 
support  or  censure  Executive  actions  on 
international  affairs; 

And.  legislation  can  be  Implemented  to 
limit  presidential  action. 

Power  exists  within  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  our  Nation's  foreign  policy — 
the  main  question  is  over  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  power. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  neglected  to 
exercise  that  power  by  not  ratifying  the 
very  basic  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Genocide.  Forced  Labor,  and  Women's 
Rights.  We  should  not  allow  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  be  only  an  echo  of  Executive 
policy  in  this  area  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
basic  to  our  very  concept  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  part  of  the  world  t)ody  to  ratify 
these  conventions  now. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WILBUR  D  MILLS 
RECEIVES  SENATOR  ARTHUR 
WATKINS  DISTINGUISHED  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SERVICE  AWARD 

.Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27,  my  ijood  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Wilbur  D,  Mills,  was 
awarded  the  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins 
Distinguished  Congressional  Service 
Award  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  award  was  created  a  few  years  ago 
to  honor  my  former  colleague  and 
friend.  Arthur  V.  Watkins.  for  the  cour- 
age and  integrity  that  he  exhibited  dur- 
ing his  lifetune  of  public  service.  The 
recipient  of  the  award  last  year  was  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  whom  I 
might  add  richly  deserved  the  prize.  By 
receiving  it.  Senator  Mansfield  m  turn 
distinguished  the  award  Itself. 

Tins  year  the  .selection  committee  for 
the  Arthur  V.  Watkins  Award  did  not 
have  to  look  very  far  to  find  an  Amer- 
ican in  public  service  In  the  same  tradi- 
tion of  Arthur  Watkins  and  Mike  Mans- 
field, Looking  down  the  events  of  1968. 
and  more  broadly,  the  90th  Congress, 
they  found,  in  his  own  words,  "A  coun- 
try boy  from  .Arkansas"  who  stood  on 
his  principles,  Wilbiir  Mills  almost 
singlehandedly  forced  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  accept  a  reduction  In 
Federal  expenditures  if  it  wanted  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  recommended  surtax 
bill.  I  think  to  appreciate  the  courage 
of  that  stand  one  must  realize  the  pres- 
sures and  the  powerful  persons  who  took 
the  opposition  fwsition  of  Chairman 
Mills,  I  think  it  can  be  said  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  his  courageous  and  successful 
stand  not  only  restored  balance  to  Fed- 
eral financing,  but  also  to  the  separation- 
of-powers  concept  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  More  important 
than  the  restored  balance  in  Federal 
spending  was  his  courageous  contrlbu 
tion  to  a  redress  of  the  imbalance  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Presidency 
which  has  grown  tremendously  in  favor 
of  the  executive  branch  in  the  past  few 
years.  I  am  sure  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  committee  chose  Wilbur  D.  Mills  to 
receive  the  Watkins  Award.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Mills  in  accepting  the  award 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Congressman  WiLBtm  D.  Mills. 

Accepting   the  Abthttr   V.   Watkins  Dis- 

TiNcinsHED  Congressional  Service  Award. 

UNrvERsrrr  of  XJtah.  February  27,  1969 

Senator  Watkin*,  President  Fletcher,  dis- 
tinguished trustees.  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  To  say  that  I  am 
honored  beyond  fondest  expectations  to  be 
here  at  this  great  university  on  this  occa- 
sion is  an  understatement  of  grossest  pro- 
portions. Nice  things  like  this  jtist  don't 
happen  very  often  to  a  country  laoy  from 
Arkansas. 

Mrs,  Mills  and  1  are  receiving  a  two-fold 
blessing  In  this  most  enjoyable  experience 
of  visiting  your  remarkable  and  progressive 
State.  First  and  foremast,  of  course,  is  the 
honor  of  receiving  the  coveted  Arthur  V. 
Watkins  Distinguished  Congressional  Service 
Award.  Though  this  Is  only  the  second  year 
that  the  award  has  been  given,  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  are  very  much  aware  of  Its 
existence,  and  those  of  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  take  considerable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  year  your  selection  com- 
mittee has  chosen  one  from  our  ranks. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  committee  on 
last  year's  choice — the  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  and 
Majority  Le.ider  of  the  Senate,  And — out  of  a 
grateful  heart  and  perhaps  a  superabundance 
of  modesty — I  feel  compelled  to  congratulate 
the  committee  on  Its  selection  this  year,  also. 

Seriously,  let  me  say  that  I  am  accepting 
the  Arthur  V.  Watkins  award  this  evening  In 
the  full  realization  and  sincere  conviction 
that  it  la  not  simply  a  personal  honor  but 
one  intended  for  the  many  courageous  in- 
dividuals In  the  Congress,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike,  who  during  the  last  Session 
Insisted  that  the  price  of  a  tax  Increase  must 
be  Federal  expenditure  control.  It  Is  In  their 
behalf,  so  many  of  whom  are  your  old  friends 
and  colleagues.  Senator  Watkins,  that  I  am 
here  this  evening.  They,  as  well  as  I.  are  very 
proud  Indeed  that  this  award  carries  your 
name.  It  recalls  to  our  minds  so  many  warm 
memories  of  our  long  friendship  and  associa- 
tion with  you  throughout  your  very  out- 
standing and  distinguished  career  In  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  succeeding 
years  as  well. 

Mrs.  Mills  and  I  are  also  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  really  see 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  State  of 
Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City.  It  Is  good  for  one's 
spirit,  soul  and  outlook  to  get  away  on  occa- 
sion from  the  strains  and  pressures  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  Washington  scene  and  to 
enjoy  briefly  the  vast  Interior  of  our  Nation; 
wherein  in  my  Judgment  lies  the  basic 
strength  of  our  country. 

We  have  been  very  much  Impressed  by  the 
natural  beauty  and  massive  grandeur  of 
Utah  We  In  Arkansas  take  Justifiable  pride 
in  our  Ozarks.  which  are  the  most  substan- 
tial mountains  between  the  great  mountains 
here  in  the  West  and  the  Appalachians  in 
the  East.  Our  Ozarlfs  unquestionably  have 
their  distinctive  scenic  beauty,  but  in  all 
candor  I  must  confess  that  they  are  like  "hills 
and  hollers"  as  we  say  back  home  In  White 
County,  compared  with  your  spectacular 
peaks,  deep  valleys  .ind  magnificent  basins 
here  in  Utah. 

What  is  equally  significant  and  impressive 
about  your  State  Is  the  tremendous  eoonomlc 
activity  and  development  that  is  very  ob- 
viously taking  place  and  about  which  the 
whole  country  is  hearing  It  is  evident  all 
across  Utah — in  your  prosperous  cities  and 
towns,  burgeoning  manufacturing  activity, 
highly  productive  mines,  ranches  and  farms. 


and  your  almost  unlimited  recreational  facil- 
ities, modern  and  commodious  enough  to 
host  literal  armies  of  tourists  and  sightseers 
in  grand  style. 

Now  I  realize  and  appreciate  that  one  of 
the  prime  considerations  in  my  selection  for 
this  cherlslied  honor  this  evening  was  the 
part  I  played  in  the  passage  last  year  of  the 
"Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968".  Tills  Act  has  provided  the  presently 
eilective  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge, 
and  more  Importantly,  it  has  required  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  expenditures  and  sj^ending 
authority — a  $6-bUllon  cut  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  a  SlO-blUion  cut  in  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  Congress  has  reached  its  goal  as  far 
as  the  $lO-bllllon  reduction  in  new  authority 
in  1969  is  concerned.  It  h.as  even  exceeded 
this  required  amount.  It  also  has  cut  spend- 
ing in  specific  actions  by  something  less  than 
$4  billion,  and  under  the  requirements  of  the 
law  the  President  is  to  make  cuts  in  non- 
exempted  programs  to  the  extent  that  the 
Congress  in  its  actions  has  failed  to  reach 
the  full  $6  billion  reduction  figure. 

Not  only  does  the  Congressional  action  in 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
bode  well  and  strengthen  precedent  for  simi- 
lar and  even  more  eflectlve  future  resjxinslble 
fiscal  action,  but  it  has  also  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  salutary  impact  in  the  marked 
Improvement  in  the  Federal  budget  picture 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  compared  to  last 
year.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  was  a  regret- 
tably large  $25.2  billion,  but  the  pre.sent  esti- 
mate Is  that  we  will  end  this  year — that  Is  the 
year  ending  this  June  30 — with  a  small  but 
welcome  $2,4-bllllon  surplus.  A  surplus  is 
also  presently  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1970 
In  the  amount  of  some  $3.4  billion  based  on 
a  one  year's  extension  of  the  tax  surcharge 
proposed  In  the  Budget  Message. 

However,  let  me  say  tliat  if  we  do  attain  a 
surplus  as  presently  estimated  this  year,  it 
win  be  the  first  time  that  we  will  have  done 
so  In  nine  years.  It  will  be  only  the  second 
time  in  the  over  eleven  years  that  I  have 
t)een  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  we  will  have  enough  reve- 
nues to  cover  Federal  expenditures. 

At  this  point  let  me  clarify  a  matter,  if  I 
may.  While  I  have  over  a  long  period  ol 
time  been  very  seriously  and  personally  con- 
cerned with  the  magnitude  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  have  sp>oken  and  acted 
whenever  and  wherever  I  could  to  bring 
them  under  control,  I  must  remind  you  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  does  not 
have  direct  legislative  committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  Federal  appropriations.  At  one  time 
It  was  true  that  we  did.  This  dual  Jurisdic- 
tion over  both  receipts  and  appropriations 
ended  back  in  the  last  century,  however — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1865.  when  the  appro- 
priations function  was  placed  in  another 
committee. 

For  the  past  100  years  plus,  therefore,  we 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  Initiating  bills  to  raise  revenue,  but 
our  Committee  has  not  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  disposition  of  these  revenues.  This  is  the 
province  and  essential  function  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  To  put  it  m  the  vernacular,  our  re- 
sp>onslblllty  is  to  "get"  revenues  rather  than 
to  appropriate  them.  And  I  don't  need  to 
tell  anyone  in  this  room — whether  you  are 
a  businessman,  a  university  administrator,  a 
salaried  person,  a  housewife  or  what  have 
you — that  the  "getting  "  of  money  is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  the  spending  of  it. 

In  more  recent  years — particularly  the  past 
four  years — the  Committee's  revenue  raising 
responsibility  has  taken  on  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  frustrating  task  of  persistently  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  accelerated  Federal  ex- 
penditures. That  is,  constantly  endeavoring 
to  make  our  revenues  keep  pace  with  them. 

To  be  specific,  since  1965  alone  Federal  ex- 


penditures have  soared  from  $118  billion  in 
that  year  to  an  estimated  $184  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  In  this  thort  period 
of  lime  expenditures  have  tlius  increased  by 
about  $66  billion,  which  lis  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  pre- 
ceding four-year  period.  Only  about  $27  bil- 
lion of  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
■Vietnam,  leaving  $40  billion — or  twice  the  in- 
crease of  the  prior  four-year  period — attribu- 
table to  non-'Vletnam  expenditures.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year.  1970.  Federal  expenditures 
will  go  up  to  an  estimated  $1953  billion, 
which  is  uncomfortably  close  to  $200  billion, 
a  level  of  spending  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  breached  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  vear. 
1971. 

The  unenviable  position  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  this  effort  to  catch 
up  revenuewlse  with  accelerated  Federal  ex- 
penditures reminds  me  of  the  story  of  old 
man  Mart  Henthorn  who  owned  a  very  few 
acres  of  cotton  on  a  worn-out  hillside  farm 
near  my  home  back  in  White  County  One 
bright  summer's  morning  Mart  went  out  to 
hitch  to  a  plow  his  ancient  and  emaciated 
mule.  But  to  his  consternation  and  chagrin 
he  found  the  mule  literally  on  strike.  He  was 
lying  down  there  in  the  lot — or  corral  as  you 
would  say  out  here — and  try  as  Mart  would, 
he  could  not  budge  him.  After  considerable 
effort  and  much  strong  language.  Mart  an- 
grily ordered  one  of  his  numerous  young  ones 
to  fetch  the  local  veterinarian,  Dr  Smith. 

When  several  hours  later  the  Doctor  fi- 
nally arrived,  he  Immediately  sized  up  the 
situation  and  in  a  very  professional  man- 
ner drew  forthwith  from  his  medical  bag  a 
needle  and  syringe  and  gave  the  mule  a  shot. 
Whereupon  the  mule  immediately  Jumped  up 
and  galloped  at  almost  unbelievable  speed 
out  of  the  lot.  through  Mart's  cotton  patch, 
over  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  disappeared 
into  the  woods.  Mart  stood  there  in  open- 
mouthed  awe  and  wonder  for  a  moment  and 
then  happily  blurted  out.  "Doc.  that  is  the 
most  powerful  medicine  I  have  ever  seen. 
What  do  I  owe  you?  "  Dr.  Smith  replied  that 
his  fee  would  be  $1.00.  You  could  tell  Mart 
was  satisfied  ■with  that  noninfiationary  price, 
and  he  hurriedly  handed  the  Doctor  the  dol- 
lar and  said.  "Doc,  here  you  are.  and  iiere  is 
$2.00  more.  Now  give  me  two  of  those  shots 
right  quick,  so  I  can  catch  up  with  my  mule." 

Well  now,  we  certainly  cannot  compare  our 
present  domestic  economy  unto  that  stub- 
born mule  on  strike  in  Mr.  Henthorn's  lot. 
because  today's  economy  is  not  lying  down. 
To  the  contrary,  it  is  carrying  us  along  the 
furrows  Just  about  as  fast  as  we  can  safely 
go.  We  are  presently  in  the  heady  atmosphere 
of  the  96th  month  of  the  most  sustained 
and  vigorous  economic  expansion  in  our  his- 
tory. And  the  economy  obviously  does  not 
need  nor  could  It,  under  present  conditions, 
gracefully  assimilate  a  stimulating  shot 
either  from  the  tax  or  spending  side  of  fiscal 
policy. 

I,  therefore,  am  convinced  that  In  spite  of 
favorable  prospects  for  attainment  of  a 
small  stuT)ius  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
must  continue  to  diligently  strive  In  our 
every  Congressional  action  and  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  as  well  to  restrain  the  rate  of 
increase  of  Federal  spending.  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary, we  must  also  repeat  the  establishment 
of  legislated  mandatory  ceilings  as  we  did 
in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
last  year. 

Let  me  now  ttirn  to  a  subject  that  I  am 
convinced  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  ben- 
eficial results  of  this  record  period  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  that  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  eight  years.  I  am  speaking  of  the  re- 
newed— and  In  my  Judgment,  very  healthy 
and  welcome — Interest  in  the  subject  of  tax 
reform,  a  matter  that  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way5i  and  Means, 

This  Intensified  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
pubUc  has  occurred  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  Incomes  have  been  rising  rapidly 
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oyer  tbLi  period  of  time  Aj  we  all  Ildow. 
when  an  indlvlduara  income  rtsea  under  our 
progreoalve  ratea,  the  tax  bite  lncre«aes  each 
Qme  It  reaches  into  a  new  bracket  Aa  the 
rate  of  tax  thua  becomes  higher,  the  tax- 
payer's interest  In  the  new  tax  system  very 
naturally  increases  Secondly,  the  tax  sur- 
charge has  had  a  similar  effect  In  Inducing 
and  motivating  the  taxpayer  to  take  a  harder 
look  at  our  revenue  system  and  to  register 
greater  ooncem  about  whether  or  not  he  is 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  every- 
one else  In  economic  circumstances  similar 
to  his  own 

This.  I  believe,  is  a  very  desirable  public 
reaction  and  augurs  well  for  improvements 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  this  Con- 
gress We  are  presently  embarked  and  have 
been  since  the  18th  of  this  month  on  one 
of  the  moat  extensive  tax  reform  hearings 
In  our  history  Over  the  past  week  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  examining  the  present  tax- 
exempt  status  of  private  foundations  The 
basic  question  we  are  asking  is  whether  or 
not  •Under  today's  changed  conditions  the 
operations  of  these  foundations  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  same  full  scale  tax  ex- 
emption that  has  been  extended  them  ever 
since  the  inception  of  our  income  tax  law 

Prodi  there  we  are  going  on  to  examine 
some  !(I  or  more  other  Unportant  areas  of 
the  Code  to  determine  if  the  tax  treatment 
m  these  areas  is  as  It  should  be  We  are 
going  to  question  into  these  instances  In 
which  some  special  tax  treatment  has  been 
accorded — no  matter  how  long  ago  it  was 
enacted  or  how  vested  that  special  treatment 
appears  to  be-  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
Justified  and  warranted  In  the  light  of  to- 
day's economic  conditions  and  modern  busi- 
ness practices  We  shall  be  looking  into  the 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  de- 
pletion, capital  gains  corporate  mergers, 
nrultlple  trusts — every  nren  of  the  Code 
where  various  categories  of  income  iire  treat- 
ed differently  from  ordinary  income 

Like  .so  much  of  our  noble  effort  and 
endeavor  to  govern  ourselves  in  t.^is  great 
country,  our  Internal  Revenue  Code  starts 
out  on  a  very  positive  unequivocal  and 
forthright  note  The  ver\-  nr?t  section  com- 
mences by  simply  declaring  that  '  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  individual"  the  prescribed  progressive 
rates  of  Federal  income  tax  Then  following 
that,  a  very  large  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Code,  right  through  section  8<XXi  and 
something,  is  given  to  comprtimlslng  this 
first  section  through  exclusions  exemptions, 
deductions  and  other  special  provisions  The 
end  result  is  that  the  concept  of  taxable  In- 
come comes  out  of  the  computation  wringer 
shrunken,  faded,  dissipated  and  much  less 
inclusive  than  it  could  and  should  be 

What  we  want  to  do  in  our  current  public 
hearings  Is  to  discover  ways  to  reconstitute, 
to  relnvtgorate,  to  expand  and  give  a  more 
meaningful  form  U)  the  taxable  income  base 
We  W(  uid  111  oe  well  served  sv  making  this 
base  Just  as  wide  as  possible  Not  only  would 
a  much  broader  base  afford  poeBibllltlea  for 
reduction  in  the  rate  structure  when  that  Is 
feasible,  but  it  will  assure  greater  equity 
and  fairness  and  enhanced  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  tax  system 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  this  distin- 
guished audience  that  beyond  any  doubt  our 
self- assessment  system  in  this  country  is  still 
the  greatest  revenue  system  in  the  world  It 
has  a  demonstrated  capacity  and  ability  to 
gather  the  revenues  necessary  to  finance  the 
ever-mounting  range  of  public  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  Increasing  popu- 
lation in  a  growing  urban  society  At  this 
Juncture  like  any  tree  which  bears  good  fruit 
It  simply  needs  to  have  some  of  the  suckers. 
water  sprouts  and  dead  wood  pruned  from 
It.  and  that  Is  our  present  intention  and  task 
In  the  extensive  public  .hearings  now  being 
conducted  In  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 


Again,   on  behalf  of   tin.   Mills,  my  col- 
lea^uea  In  the  House  of  ItepresentatlTes  and 

myself,  let  me  express  my  profound  gratitude 
for  this  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
this  evening  and  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  brand  of  UUh  hospitality  that 
it  has  been  ,)Ur  pleasure  to  enjoy  In  this  visit 
to  your  great  State. 


TAX  BENEFITS  I-XDR  WORKING 
PEOPLE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  our  income  tax  law  incorpo- 
rates a  progressive  rate  scale  and  theo- 
retically, therefore,  exacts  a  tax  from 
each  taxpayer  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  to  pay  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  some  individuals  with 
ver>'  large  incomes  escape,  each  year, 
paying  any  income  tax  whatsoever,  or 
very  little  at  the  most  On  the  other 
hand,  persons  with  far  less  income:  in- 
deed, persons  living  below  the  poverty 
standard  are  required  to  pay  a  significant 
portion  of  their  income  in  taxes.  It  Is 
estimated,  for  rxample.  that  some  25 
million  people  living  below  the  $3,000- 
a-year  poverty  level  pay  some  SI  5  bil- 
lion in  Federal  income  tax  alone  The 
cases  of  the  _'l  notorious  millionaires 
who  paid  no  income  tax  in  1967  are  well 
known  by  now. 

This  pro.siitution  of  the  graduated  in- 
come tax  system  results  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  income  tax  liability  depends 
not  upon  the  amount  of  income,  but 
upon  the  source  of  the  income.  Wages 
and  salaries  of  working  people  and  the 
income  of  the  middle  classes  are  heavily 
taxed,  but  the  rich  and  superrich,  by 
the  use  of  .such  legal  tax-avoTO&nce  de- 
vices as  the  trust,  capital  earns,  and 
Stales  and  municipal  bonds,  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  at  all 

Tlie  fact  is  that  every  tax  dollar  lost 
through  these  loopholes  must  be  paid  by 
another  source  For  the  most  part,  this 
loss — and  it  has  been  estimated  to  be  a 
whoppini;  $50  billion— is  paid  by  moder- 
ate income  groups — small  people  with 
incomes  between  S7.000  iind  $20,000  who 
cEinnot  afford  to  hire  high-priced  ac- 
coimtants  and  tax  lawyers  to  locate  loop- 
holes 

Tins  basic  unfairness  in  our  tax  laws — 
the  rich  living  off  the  poor — must  be  cor- 
rected. But  closing  the  loopholes  is  not 
enough  Positive  tax  advantages  must  be 
enacted  to  give  relief  to  the  middle-  and 
io\v-i:^coine  i:roups  who  pay  an  unfair 
share  of  their  Income  in  taxes. 

Mr  President,  I  am  introducing,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  ease  the  tax  burdens  of  these 
income  levels  tremendously  My  bill  will 
result  m  tax  savings  to  i)eople  who  will 
not  bank  and  reinvest  them  to  perpetuate 
is'reat  dyna.stie.s  but  to  people  who  will 
put  these  savings  back  into  the  economy 
to  ;:ay  for  commodities  and  services. 

The  first  propo.sal  would  raise  the  pres- 
ent $600  exemption  to  $900  The  personal 
exemption  should  bear  .some  relationship 
to  the  income  level  necessary  to  provide 
minimum  living  •standards  The  present 
rate  wa^  established  in  1948.  and  since 
that  tinu'.  the  cost  of  living  index  has 
ri.sen  44  6  percent  .•V  corresponding  in- 
crease, 111  round  figures,  would  raise  the 
exemption  to  $900    The  benefits  in  this 


long-overdue  adjustment  to  the  taxpayer 
are  obvious. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  can  only 
deduct  a  pittance  of  his  medical  and  drug 
expenses  under  a  complicated  formula. 
The  emphasis  and  importance  that  we 
place  on  good  health  today  should  be  re- 
flected in  our  income  tax  laws.  A  man 
should  be  encouraged  to  seek  the  best 
medical  treatment  available  and  by 
allowing  him  a  full  deduction  for  medical 
and  drug  expenses,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  do  just  that.  My  bill  would 
allow  the  full  deduction,  and  estimates 
indicate  that  some  55  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers would  receive  some  benefit. 

A  third  proposal  in  my  bill  Is  what  I 
refer  to  as  the  poor  man's  business  ex- 
pense. It  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  de- 
duct money  he  spends  on  transportation 
getting  to  and  from  work.  Oilrtax  laws 
should  not  ignore  the  progress  we  have 
made  over  the  years  and  the  way  our 
communities  have  developed.  People  are 
moving  farther  and  farther  away  from 
their  work,  and  getting  to  and  from  work 
is  an  expensive  proposition.  Transit  fares 
alone,  for  example,  have  tripled  since 
1948.  F\irthermore.  a  transportation  ex- 
pense has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  busi- 
ness expense,  and  there  is  no  logical  basis 
for  permitting  a  deduction  for  one  and 
rejecting  the  other. 

The  idea.  Mr.  President,  of  allowing  a 
deduction  for  transportation  expenses  is 
not  entirely  foreign  to.our  tax  system.  A 
recent  edition.  February  24.  1969.  of  the 
Bergen  Record  carried  a  column  by  Sylvia 
Porter  containing  an  excellent  discussion 
of  how  court  decisions  have  gradually 
eased  the  restrictions  on  the  general  rule 
disallowing  commuting  expenses.  The 
piecemeal  approach  by  court  decision, 
however,  is  loo  indefinite  and  is  unfair 
to  taxpayers  who  are  unable  to  institute 
a  court  proceeding.  I  feel  that  the  for- 
mula in  my  bill  is  a  fair  one  and  should 
be  enacted  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Miss  Porter's  column  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

YopH  Mo.NEVs  Worth— VT:    Break  for 

COMMCTER.  Ir 

I  By  Sylvia  Porter.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Research  Institute  of  America  I 

If  you  are  among  the  millions  who  have  to 
drive  a  car  to  work  in  order  to  carry  along 
heavy  or  bulky  tools  or  equipment,  court  de- 
cisions are  shedding  Increasing  light  for  you 
on  how  much  of  your  driving  expenses  you 
can  deduct 

A  general  tax  rule  Is  that  you  cannot  de- 
duct commuting  expenses — but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  Treasury  Itself 
allows  you.  an  employe,  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
your  car  commuting  exp>ense8  If  you  use  the 
car  to  carry-  your  tools,  etc  .  and  If  you  would 
not  have  used  the  car  otherwise. 

Some  higher  courts  give  the  taxpayer  an 
even  better  break.  If  you  would  have  used 
your  car  to  commute,  even  though  you  did 
not  have  to  carry  heavy  tools,  etc..  the  courts 
have  nevertheless  let  you  deduct  a  portion  of 
your  reasonable  driving  expenses  which  Is  al- 
locable to  transporting  your  tools.  Last  year, 
the  Tax  Court  answered  the  question  of  how 
you  figure  the  portion  of  costs  allocable  to 
carrying  tools  In  the  following  situation. 

Where  an  individual  carried  along  a  bag 
of  to<:)ls  weighing  32  pounds  and  measured  24' 
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by  18"  by  6",  the  court  arbitrarily  decided 
that  he  could  deduct  one-third  of  his  car 
commuting  expenses  because  that  was  the 
portion  attributable  to  carrying  the  tools.  If 
your  tools  and  equipment  are  even  bulkier  or 
heavier,  the  Court  may  possibly  allow  a  de- 
duction for  an  even  higher  proportion  of  your 
car    commuting    expenses. 

Even  if  you  don't  carry  any  tools  or  equip- 
ment, you  may  be  able  to  deduct  commut- 
ing expenses  if  you  have  to  travel  by  car  to 
a  remote  place  of  work. 

The  courts  have  made  another  exception 
to  the  general  rule  against  deducting  com- 
muting expenses  by  allowing  deductions  for 
car  commuting  expenses  to  remote  areas 
such  as  a  logging  area  20  to  40  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  or  a  desert  that  was  46 
miles  from  the  nearest  habitable  area. 

Last  year,  one  court  allowed  a  person  who 
had  to  travel  27  miles  from  Bingham  City, 
Utah,  to  his  plant,  to  deduct  his  commuting 
expenses.  It  explained  that  the  plant  was  in 
a  remote  area  because  the  nearest  possible 
home  site  to  the  plant  was  a  small  town  of 
500  persons  20  miles  from  the  plant  and  this 
town  had  no  adequate  water  or  sewage  facil- 
ities. There  also  was  no  public  transportation 
from  Bingham  City  to  the  plant. 

Since  many  employes  travel  25-30  miles 
e.ich  way  to  work,  the  key  to  a  possible  com- 
muting expense  deduction  Is  whether  the 
area  In  which  the  place  of  business  is  located 
is  Isolated  enough  from  other  possible  resi- 
dential areas  and  from  public  transportation 
to  be  remote.  If  It  Is,  you  might  want  to  de- 
duct your  car  commuting  expense,  although 
you  may  have  to  fight  the  Treasury  In  court 
on  the  deduction. 

If  you  are  among  the  huge  numbers  of 
employes  who  shifted  to  a  new  Job  location 
In  1968.  you  may  find  that  because  of  a  court 
decision,  you  owe  more  tax  than  you  ex- 
pected  Here's  why 

Employers  who  shift  employes  or  hire  new 
ones  who  have  to  move,  often  pay  all  their 
direct  moving  expenses  to  the  new  location 
plus  reimbursing  them  for  post-arrival  meals 
iind  temporary  lodgings  until  they  can  move 
into  a  permanent  home. 

The  tax  law  makes  It  clear  that  the  em- 
ploye Is  not  taxable  If  the  employer  reim- 
burses him  for,  or  pays  the  direct  expenses. 
But  the  Treasury  insists  that  the  poet-arrival 
relumbursements  are  Income  to  the  employe. 
The  Tax  Court  said  the  Treasury  was  wrong 
but  an  appeals  court  reversed  and  supported 
the  Treasury. 

It  held  that  reimbursements  to  you,  an 
employe,  for  post-arrival  moving  expenses 
are  in  the  nature  of  cash  bonuse*  intended 
to  Induce  you  to  make  the  switch.  And  you 
cannot  deduct  these  actual  expenses  because 
they  are  nondeductible  personal  expenses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  ceiling  of  $400  or  5  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
would  be  placed  on  the  transportation 
deduction.  In  addition,  the  taxpayer 
could  claim  a  deduction  only  for  the 
first  80  miles  of  the  roimd  trip  to  and 
from  work  and  only  one  round  trip  per 
day  would  be  allowed. 

The  final  proposal  would  reduce  the 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  per- 
sons with  gross  Incomes  less  than  $25,000 
from  3  to  2  years.  Since  a  taxpayer  is 
allowed  only  S'j  months  to  file  his  re- 
turn, I  see  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment needs  more  than  2  years  to  decide 
if  the  return  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  greatly  benefit  the  taxpayer  whose 
income  results  primarily  from  wages  and 
salaries — the  taxpayer  who  for  so  long 
has  carried  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  income  tax  burden. 


CHICAGO  CITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago City  College  has  an  outstanding  &\-^ 
lied  health  training  program  which  1 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

We  all  know  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
trained  specialists  in  the  health  field. 
More  than  any  other  one  factor,  such  a 
personnel  shortage  threatens  the  health 
of  our  Nation.  Ways  and  means  must  be 
found  to  attract  and  train  the  necessary 
personnel  to  staff  our  Nation's  clinics  and 
hospitals.  The  Chicago  City  College  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  an  excellent  one  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
describing  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CrrY  College  Trains  Aids  in  Medical  Field — 
Program  Pnxs  Gap  for  Personnel 

At  least  a  dozen  colleges  and  schools  across 
the  country  are  pounding  at  the  door  of  Chi- 
cago City  college. 

The  reason  Is  simple:  Chicago  City  college's 
allied  health  program  (AH.  P.)  Is  the  first 
of  its  kind  In  the  nation,  and  It  is  succeeding 
In  taking  many  persons,  a  large  majority 
from  the  Inner  city,  and  training  ihem  for 
hospital  Jobs  with  good  pay. 

A.  H.  P.  began  In  September.  1967,  at  the 
Crane  campus  in  affiliation  with  16  Chicago 
area  hospitals.  In  general,  the  program  con- 
sists of  14  weeks  of  general  core  curriculum 
on  the  particular  field,  coupled  with  commu- 
nications skills  needed  in  medicine,  and  then 
14  weeks  of  on-the-job  training  in  a  cooper- 
ating hospital. 

several  fields  aided 

The  program  offers  classes  In  these  fields: 
Operating  room  technician,  transfusion  ther- 
apy aid,  inhalation  therapy  aid.  occupational 
therapy  aid,  ward  clerk,  pharmacy  aid,  and 
psychiatric  aid. 

There  also  are  two-year  programs  leading 
to  associate  In  arts  degrees  for  Inhalation 
therapists  and  X-ray  technologists.  There  Is 
no  tuition  for  Chicago  residents  who  enroll 
in  courses  at  Chicago  City  college.  There  are 
limited  registration  fees. 

John  Robinson,  an  A.  H.  P.  staff  member 
and  vocational  guidance  counselor  said  In 
the  beginning  the  program  had  a  high  drop- 
out rate. 

He  said  79  students  enrolled  in  Septem- 
ber, 1967,  and  only  31  graduated  in  March. 
1968. 

DROPOUT    reasons 

"Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  they  dropped 
out."  he  said.  "Perhaps  the  most  important  is 
financial.  Heads  of  households  had  to  drop 
out  when  they  realized  they  had  too  many 
responsibilities  that  kept  them  from  attend- 
ing classes." 

Others  found  It  "tough."  he  said.  But,  he 
added,  of  the  39  who  dropped  out.  20  returned 
at  a  later  date. 

"They  find  that  you  can  get  a  job  without 
too  much  effort,  but  these  are  mostly  low- 
paying,  boring  and  routine  occupations,"  he 
said.  "In  comparison,  by  completing  the  al- 
lied health  program  they  can  get  a  challeng- 
ing Job  with  a  good  salary  plus  prestige." 

JOBS  ARE  available 

Word  got  around,  and  more  people  came, 
and  more  stayed  In.  When  the  fall  term  be- 
gan last  September,  280  students  enrolled. 
And  a  spokesman  for  the  college  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  program  expanded  even 
more.  He  calls  It  a  Job  training  program  with 
promise,  "because  jobs  are  available  when 
they  graduate.  It  Isn't  just  on  paper." 

"We  could  place  400  persons  right  now," 
Robinson  said.  In  expansion,  the  college  Is 


adding    community    health    aid    and    dental 
health  aid  to  the  courses. 

Teachers  for  the  course  are  well  qualified, 
the  spokesman  said.  Hospitals  help  supply  in- 
structors. One  such  key  figure  is  Dr  Peter 
Parago,  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  an  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  medical  school.  He  helped  institute 
the  program  ut  Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. 

COMPLEX  COURSE  GIVEN 

Dr  Farago  said  the  course  for  operating 
room  technician,  instead  of  the  usual  28- 
week  course.  ;,ij>u=  for  a  yeai-  due  to  its  com- 
plexity 

Other  trainees  in  various  fields  have 
pointed  out  other  benefits  to  them.  Potential 
for  high  incomes,  pride  in  oneself,  and  pride 
that  comes  to  them  thru  their  children. 

One  woman,  a  divorcee  and  mother  of 
seven  children,  hadn't  thought  of  getting  a 
full-time  job  because  of  the  children.  But. 
with  help,  she  found  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren and  enrolled  in  Inhalation  therapy  aid 
training. 

CHILDREN   TELL   PRIDE 

She  said  her  children  now  boast  to  friends, 
"Mommy  works  in  a  hospital  and  wears  a 
white  uniform  to  work  every  day  and  makes 
sick  people  well  again." 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Wolfey  Selgel,  program  di- 
rector and  assistant  dean  at  the  Crane  cam- 
pus, said  the  program  was  designed  to  ease 
the  shortage  of  trained  hospital  technicians. 

Chicago  City  college  also  is  making  plans 
for  a  skill  center  for  12- week  courses  to  help 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  -sixth  annual  Save 
Your  Vision  Week  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  authority  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  fitting  time  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
mind Senators  of  the  significance  this 
special  obsei-vance  carries  to  all  our 
citizens. 

The  purpose  of  observing  this  week 
continues  to  be  the  education  of  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  good  vision 
and  on  ways  to  protect  it.  This  impor- 
tance is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  each 
year  30,000  Americans  become  blind. 
Early  detection  ■would  prevent  half  of 
these  tragedies. 

This  irreplaceable  gift  of  vision  can 
be  presei-ved.  Eye  examinations,  begin- 
ning durin.e;  preschool  years  and  con- 
tinuing periodically  through  life,  can 
detect  sight  defects  early  enough  for  cor- 
rective or  preventive  measures.  Periodic 
examinations  of  adults  can  reveal  ele- 
vated pressure  within  the  eye  soon 
enough  to  prevent  blindness  from  glau- 
coma. 

John  Massfield  wrote: 

One  ought  to  see  everything  that  one  has 
a  chance  of  seeing;  because  in  life  not  many 
have  one  chance  and  none  has  two. 

This  expresses  the  importance  of  the 
wonderful  and  priceless  gift  of  sight. 

The  task  of  preserving  this  gift  is  in 
the  able  hands  of  optometry,  medicine 
and  other  health  care  professions.  This 
week  is  a  proper  time  for  Congress  to 
express  its  appreciation  to  these  men  and 
women  of  the  health  care  professions  by 
extending  sincere  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done. 

This  ■week  should  also  mark  the  re- 
dedication  by  the  health  care  professions 
and  Congress  to  the  goal  of  better  vision 
care  for  all  Americans. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
BARTIETT 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  regret  ver>' 
much  that  I  wa.s  unavuidably  ab.sent  in 
Hawaii  when  the  Senate  paid  tribute  to 
our  late  fr;end  and  distinguished  col- 
league   Bob  Bartlctt 

Bob  Bartlett  held  a  distinctivf  place 
in  Che  history  of  Alaska  and  :n  the  Con- 
tiiess.  He  was  elected  seven  times  as  Dele- 
gate fiom  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives — a  lonKer 
tenure  than  was  served  by  any  other  per- 
son iepresentini<  that  territory  He  held 
the  post  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
Alaska  became  the  49th  State,  a  goal 
he    viHurously   championed. 

After  staU'hood,  he  beiame  the  first 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  He  was 
elected  three  times  to  the  Senate  If  he 
had  survived  the  recurrent  heart  con- 
dition last  December  and  returned  to 
these  Chambers  for  the  91st  ConKress. 
B«jb  and  I  would  have  been  tlie  only 
Members  to  have  served  continuously  in 
the  Senate  since  our  respective  Terrlto- 
rtes  wTTe  admitted  into  statehood. 

Statehood  was  Bobs  greatest  yoal  and 
achievement  He  poured  his  tremendous 
eneri;y  and  enthusiasm  into  the  drive 
that  made  Alaska  the  49th  Stat*  a  decade 
a«o 

'vVith  the  statehood  dioam  fulfilled. 
the  people  of  Alaska  in  fitting  tribute  re- 
turned Bob  Bartlett  to  Contrress — no 
longer  as  a  voteless  Delegate  in  the 
House  from  a  territory  but  now  as  a 
full-fledi?ed  Senator  t.om  the  largest 
State  of  the  Nation 

Bob  labored  diligently  on  the  many 
difficult  problems  of  Alaska's  transition 
from  a  territory  to  a  State  He  continued 
to  serve  his  State  with  the  dedication 
and  zeal  characteristic  of  his  long  and 
outstandin.;  career  of  public  service  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  stateliood.  His 
reojrd  of  legislative  achievements  won 
the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

To  those  of  us  who  liad  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him.  Bob  Bartlett  sym- 
bolized his  beloved  Alaska  and  her 
people — warmhearted,  f  ,i;  wai  d-lookmg. 
generous.  In  his  unpretentious  ways,  he 
won  numerous  friends  for  Alaska.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 

Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  sorrowful  alona  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  the  family 


TRIBUTE    TO     ALAN    JAY     MOSCOV 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Alan  Jay  Moscov  for 
his  5':;  years  of  service  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment Mr  Moscov  recently  announced 
his  resignation  as  the  Board's  General 
Counsel  to  enter  the  private  practice  of 
law  m  California. 

After  3  years  of  service  as  a  top  aide  on 
the  stafT  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  of 
California.  Alan  moved  to  Washington 
'o  become  the  Board's  Deputy  Geiu'ra! 
Counsel  m  1963  As  Deputy  General 
Counsel  his  work  included  participation 
in  .some  of  the  Board's  major  litigation 
and  he  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  new 
regulations  on  the  scope  of  insurance 
coverage    under    the   National    Housing 


Act.  He  was  the  Board's  chief  lawyer  In 
the  first  involuntary  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding for  a  .saving  and  loan  association 
in  modern  time 

In  1967.  during  the  chairmanship  of 
John  E  Home,  Mr.  Moscov  was  i^p- 
IKjinted  General  Counsel  to  the  Board  As 
General  Counsel,  he  has  had  a  key  role 
in  the  promulgation  of  many  regulations, 
the  most  notable  of  which  implement  the 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1967.  the  Re- 
ceivership and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Acts  of  1968,  and  he  has  been 
responsible  for  interpretation  of  these 
and  other  statutes 

Alan  Moscov  was  born  in  Syracuse. 
N  y.,  a:.d  graduated  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  1951  In  1954  he  graduated 
from  Yale  Law  School  and  then  .served 
for  1  year  as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Carroll 
C.  Hincks  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit.  Thereafter 
he  served  for  1  year  as  law  clerk  to  Mr. 
Justice  Harold  H.  Burton  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Jerry  D.  Worthy  Memorial  F\md.  which 
honors  the  late  Director  of  the  Federal 
Savmgs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion 

He  has  had  many  occasions  to  work 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  its  staff,  and  I  have 
admired  his  performance.  I  wish  him  and 
his  family  well  in  California  and  am 
confident  that  his  devotion  to  service  in 
the  public  interest  will  continue 


MR.   PRESIDENT 
Mr    President.  Presi- 


WELL  DONE 

Mr    BENNPJTr 
dent  Nixon   lias   returned   from    Europe 
after  successfully  implementing  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  his  brilliant,  but  real- 
istic inaugural  address   Facing  the  prob- 
lem of  a  declining   NATO,  a  disunited 
Europe,  and  a  certain  amount  of  distrust 
and   misimderstanding    in   major   Euro- 
uean  capital.',  the  new  President  went  to 
Europe  to  discuss  and  to  listen.  He  knew 
that   an   American   President   could   no 
longer   tell    Europe   collectively   or   sep- 
arately what  mu5t  be  done    Mr    Nixon. 
as  he  did  in  his  inaugural  address,  did 
not    go    to   Europe    advocating    that    he 
would  solve  all  the  problems    He  knew 
that  the  times  called  for  a  lowering  of 
voices  and  a  new   dialog,  not  only  be- 
tween the  leaders,  but  with  the  people 
He  went  with  a  keen  sense  of  history, 
knowing    that   problems   still   exist   that 
must  be  resolved  in  new  ways   Wherever 
the  President  went,  he  left  an  impres- 
>ion    that    there    is    new    leadership    ;n 
Washington,     leadership    that    can     be 
trusted,  and  perhaps  more  imjwrtantly. 
'eadership   that   will   rommuiucate   with 
Europeans  as  equals.  P.'-esident  Nixon  re- 
att.rmed   the   American    role   in   NATO. 
He  traveled  to  Berlin  and  restated  Amer- 
ica's unequivocable  commitment  to  keep 
that  brave  city   free    He  went   to  Paris 
and  lekmdled  the  dying  spaik  of  Amer- 
ican-I-YeiKh  friendship  and  cooperation. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a 
new  understanding,  having  left  behind  a 
new  trust  which  will  now  be  used  to  for- 
mulate  new   policies  and  directions    In 
the    field    of    American-European    rela- 
tions, he  has  accompUslied  what  he  has 


also  been  able  to  do  In  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  brought  a  new  calm 
and  a  new  atmosphere  wherein  new  solu- 
tions can  be  forged. 

Being  a  realist,  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  re- 
turned home  claiming  that  solutions  had 
been  found  to  existing  and  pressing 
problems.  He  fully  realizes  the  futility  of 
hollow  success  claims. 

Press  comment  and  reports  regarding 
President  Nixon's  trip  have  been  ver>' 
complimentary.  The  New  York  Times 
said: 

President  Nixon's  guccesaf  ul  tour  of  Europe 
has  opened  a  vital  effort  to  unite  the  West 
for  negotutluns  with  the  East  But   the 

new  and  more  intimate  kind  of  consultation 
with  the  NATO  allies  Inlll.ited  by  Mr.  Nixon 
will  be  useful  whatever  the  luture  may  hold 
the  progressive  estrangement  of  the 
United  States  from  Its  European  partners 
has  been  halted  and  perhaps  reversed 

Tlie  Wa.shlngton  Star  stated : 
President  Nixon  haa  reason  to  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  mission  he  haa 
accomplished  In  free  Europe  .  a  promising 
beginning  has  been  made  He  has  Impressed 
all  the  leaders— In  Brussels.  London.  Bonn. 
West  Berlin,  Rome  and  Paris — with  his  re- 
peated emphasis  on  glve-.ind-take  consulta- 
tion between  us. 

As  I  review  the  performance  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  first  6  weeks.  I  feel 
that  he  combines  some  of  the  great  at- 
tributes ..f  m.^ny  Presidents.  Mr.  Nixon 
brings  to  his  office  the  courage  and  forti- 
tude of  Hari-y  Truman,  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  Dw  Ight  Eisenhower,  the  unique 
ability  to  communicate  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  a  compa.ssion  for  people  as 
displayed  by  President  Johnson.  Added 
to  this  is  a  unique  Nixon  sense  of  history 
and  the  Lincoln  attribute  of  having  gone 
to  the  top  in  spite  of  past  devastating 
political  defeats.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
people  of  my  State  when  I  say  that  we 
are  proud,  exceptionally  proud,  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  tre- 
mendous victory-  in  Utah,  his  decision 
to  invite  the  Mom-.on  Tabernacle  Choir 
to  the  Inaugur.uion.  and  his  choice  of 
many  Utahans  to  .serve  at  Cabinet  and 
sub-Cabmct  levels  have  prompted  the 
Utah  Legislature  to  pass  a  concurrent 
re.solution  congratulating  the  President. 
I  wish  to  add  my  complete  support  and 
endorsement  of  the  resolution,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  loUows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolltio.n  2 
.■\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  38th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  congratulating  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  his 
Inauguration,  pledging  support  to  the 
President,  and  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  President  for  recognition  of  the  State 
of  Utah  and  her  people  In  his  Inaugura- 
tion and  .idnunlatratlon 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah.,  the  Governor  concurring 
therfn. 

Whereas.  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  has  now 
ijeeu  in.iugurated  as  the  thirty-seventh  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and 

Wr.creas.  the  President  Invited  the  panlcl- 
patli  II  >:  the  Morni.jn  Tabernacle  Clioir.  the 
Tooele  High  School  Band,  and  Individuals 
from  the  State  of  Utah  In  the  very  successful 
Inaugural  ceremony,  and 
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Whereas,  the  President  has  appointed 
George  W  Romney  and  David  M.  Kennedy, 
two  famous  former  Utahans,  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Administration:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  38th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein,  hereby  congratulates  Richard  Mll- 
hous Nixon  on  his  Inauguration,  pledges 
support  to  the  President,  conunends  the 
President  on  his  most  timely  and  Important 
message  cor.talned  in  his  inaugural  address, 
and  conveys  sincere  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  consideration  of  the  State  of  Utah 
and  lier  people;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congressional  delegation  from  Utah. 


AMERICA'S   ENDANGERED 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
Mr,  George  Laycock  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
author  of  the  new  book  entitled:  "Amer- 
ica's Endangered  Wildlife." 

Mr.  Laycock  is  one  of  the  country's 
most  knowledgeable  conservationists  as 
well  as  being  a  top-notch  writer  and 
photographer.  His  new  book  discusses 
the  plight  of  many  of  our  most  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife,  including  the 
Key  deer.  Ivory-billed  woodpecker,  the 
Masked  Bobwhite  quail  and  the  Whoop- 
ing crane. 

It  IS  well  written,  imderstandable  to 
the  layman,  while  still  pinpointing  many 
technical  conser\ation  problems.  I  com- 
mend this  book  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
citizens  everywhere  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  America's  threatened  wild- 
life resources. 

"America's  Endangered  Wildlife"  is 
published  by  W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  and  should  be  a  con- 
structive addition  to  all  school  and  col- 
lege libraries  and  to  the  personal  li- 
braries of  sportsmen  and  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  Nation,  as  well. 


THOMAS  MASARYK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  free- 
dom-loving people  the  world  over  pause 
to  observe  the  birth  date  of  a  great 
patriot.  Thomas  Masaryk,  first  President 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

Many  Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
descent  helped  Masaryk  win  Czechoslo- 
vakia's independence  in  'S\'orld  War  I. 
For  the  next  20  years,  democratic  gov- 
ernment flourished  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Tlicn  came  the  tragic  ordeal  of  Hitler 
and  World  Warn. 

For  a  brief  period  following  the  war, 
Czechoslovakia  again  emerged  as  a  free 
republic  under  the  leadership  of  Jan 
Masaryk.  the  son  of  the  first  President. 
But  Communist  occupation,  and  the 
mysterious  death  of  Jan  Masaryk.  dealt  a 
new  blow  to  Czech  aspirations  for  free- 
dom. 

The  Communists,  for  20  years,  at- 
tempted to  defile  the  name  of  Thomas 
Masaryk  and  his  son.  History  books  were 
destroyed  or  rewTltten  in  order  to  erase 
from  the  Czech  mind  the  name  of 
Masaryk. 

Despite  Communist  indoctrination,  the 
name  Masaryk  and  the  ideal  for  which 
it  stands  lives  on  in  Czechoslovakia.  De- 
spite   the    ruthless    Soviet    invasion    6 


months  ago,  and  the  stifling  of  liberaliza- 
tion since  then,  the  spark  of  freedom  stiU/' 
lives  in  the  name  of  Masaryk  and  in  U^ 
hearts  of  the  Czech  people.  In  ths-iJast 
6  months  in  Czechoslovakia  new  names. 
such  as  Jan  Palach.  have  been  added  to 
the  long  list  of  those  who  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 
From  suffering  the  lack  of  liberty  to 
protest,  to  sacrifice — each  step  is  longer 
and  more  painful  than  the  one  before. 
But  the  goal  propels  mankind  onward, 
and  the  example  of  Czechoslovakia  is  one 
which  inspires  men  to  achieve  that  goal 
of  freedom  from  tyrarmy. 


DANGEROUS  EMPHASIS  ON  VIO- 
LENCE ON  TV  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  par- 
ticularly heartened  to  read  in  the  press 
of  the  excellent  suggestion  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Pastore)  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  take  immediate 
action  to  put  an  end  to  the  morbid 
and  dangerous  emphasis  on  violence 
which  characterizes  so  manv  of  our  TV 
programs. 

I  am  equally  heartened  by  the  prompt 
response  given  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

It  is  high  time  for  action. 

Because  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  has  been  active  in 
this  field  for  many  years.  I  have  today 
written  a  letter  to  Secretary  Finch  on 
the  subject. 

The  letter  points  out  that  I  made  a 
similar  request  for  action  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  1962  and  received  assurance  that  the 
Department  would  move  on  this  matter 
immediately. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  7  years 
have  now  passed  and  nothing  has  been 
accomplished. 

If  anything  there  is  more  violence, 
more  mayhem,  more  programs  appealing 
to  our  baser  instincts  on  television  today 
than  there  was  in  1955  when  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  first  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  several  other  items  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  which  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  has  done 
through  the  years  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  March  7 ,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Secretary.  Departvxent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  in  the  press  that  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  your 
leadership,  has  taken  prompt  action  In  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Pastore's  request  to  make 
every  effort  to  terminate  the  harmful  effects 
which  television  violence  has  had  on  youth- 
ful vlewjrs. 

I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  this  effort 
In  any  way  that  I  can.  for.  as  you  may  know, 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 


Hllttee,  which  I  chair,  has  been  Involved  In 
this  subject  for  many  years. 

The  late  Senator  Esles  Ke/auver  conducted 
extensive  hearings  in  1955  .>nd  a  report  was 
released  which  Indicated,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt,  that  violence  on  television 
has  a  demonstrable  adverse  eflect  on  youth- 
ful  viewers. 

After  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee.  I  called  executives  of  the  tel- 
evision industry  in  June  and  July  of  1961 
and  again  In  January  and  May  of  1962  to 
testify  luriher  c/u  the  '  Effect.s  on  Young 
People  of  Violence  and  Crime  Portrayed  on 
Television," 

In  addition.  In  March  t,;  1962,  I  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  sponsor  a  conference  on  TV  Molence. 
In  response  to  this  request,  action  was  prom- 
ised by  the  Department. 

In  July  of  1964.  with  TV  Molence  Increas- 
ing instead  of  decreasing,  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  reopened 
hearings.  At  the  termination  of  the  hearings, 
an  interim  report  was  Issued  which  strongly 
urged  the  networks  to  reduce  the  violence 
portrayed  m  their  programs  Responsibility 
for  achieving  this  goal  v,-as  firmly  placed  on 
all  three  networks. 

Seven  years  have  now  passed  since  the  as- 
sumption of  control  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
.ind  since  the  networks  were  charged  with 
self-policing.  Although  many  requests  were 
made  during  this  period  lor  progress  reports. 
I  resret  to  say  that  no  such  reports  have 
been  received  and  nothing  of  significance  has 
been  accomplished  For  this  reason.  I  am 
especially  heartened  to  learn  ot  your  initia- 
tive in  this  matter. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  you,  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  the  transcript  of  th^  relevant  hear- 
ings, a  copy  of  the  interim  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  which 
contains  pertinent  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, and  copies  of  my  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

I  think  you  will  agree  jpon  reading  the 
enclosures  that  most  of  the  lacts  are  already 
in.  While  It  may  well  prove  necessary  to 
bring  the  material  up  to  date.  I  suspect  "that 
you  will  not  need  an  extensive  Investigation. 
What  is  needed,  instead,  as  the  enclosures 
so  clearly  indicate.  Is  an  immediate  effort  to 
terminate  violence  on   television. 

Once  again.  I  commend  you  on  your  prompt 
action  in  response  to  Senator  Pastore's  re- 
quest, and  I  look  forward  to  assisting  you  In 
any  way  that  I  can. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J,  Dodd. 

March   19.   1962. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 

SccrLtiirp  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
U'os/nnpro'i,  DC 

Dear  Secretary  Ribicoff:  As  you  may 
know,  a  number  of  eminent  witnesses  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  its  in- 
quiry into  the  impact  and  effects  of  crime- 
and-violence  television  programs  on  children 
and  adolescents,  have  reported  a  need  ior  a 
special  conference  on  the  .subject.  Their  tes- 
timony has  confirmed  that  much  useful  re- 
search also  remains  to  be  done  with  reeard 
to  the  effect-  on  young  people  of  other  as- 
pects of  television. 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  Dr  Ralph 
J,  Garry  of  the  School  of  Education.  Boston 
University,  who  has  been  acting  ;is  special 
consultant  to  the  subcommittee  in  Its  tele- 
vision inquiry,  has  worked  out  a  project  for 
a  conference  that  would  bring  expert  re- 
searchers and  leaders  in  the  television  in- 
dustry together  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
get  the  necessary  research  accomplished. 
The  conference  would  also  discuss  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  programming  for  children 
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and  adolMocnto  and  how  progrants  Tor  them 
may  be  improved  The  conference  would  take 
place  In  two  stages — the  flrBt  stage  conBlst- 
ing  of  small  meetings  lai  of  expert  research- 
ers, to  map  out  the  necessary  research,  and 
ibi  of  program  specialists  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  need  programs  for  children 
and  adolescents.  The  second  stage  would  tye 
a  meeting  of  the  industry  leaders  lo  consider 
the  recommendations  prepared  In  'he  Ilrst 
stage,  to  determine  how  the  necessary  re- 
search should  be  financed  and  .-tdmlnlstered. 
and  to  reach  conclusions  on  programming 
for  children  and  adolescents  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  tlrst  stage  can  meet  art:>and  May  1.  and 
the  second  stage  at  the  end  if  May  or  In 
early  June  Dr  Garry  has  already  had  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  this  project  with  Dr 
Lloyd  OhUn  of  your  department 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  I'f  the  project  and 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  be  jf  material  as- 
sistance. With  this  in  mind  I  should  like  to 
make  several  requests  First  chat  your  de- 
partment be  Che  .sponsorlri<  .igency  and  that 
inyicatlons  to  the  conference  be  issued  di- 
rectly by  you  Second,  chat  your  department 
provide  a  meeting  place  .ind  the  .accessory 
service*,  such  as  secretarial  assistance,  for 
tfie  9e«JHa  stage  i>f  the  conference  This  will 
not  be  neceasaxy  for  the  rirst  stage  because 
of  the  small  number  of  its  participants  I 
might  add  that  it  Is  Dr  Garry's  anticipation 
that  the  travel  and  other  expenses  .f  partic- 
ipants win  be  met  by  either  the  Foundation 
for  Character  Education  Boston  Maseachu- 
.settsi  or  the  Pord  Foundation  or  both,  and 
hence  there  need  be  no  expenditure  of  funds 
by  your  department  for  thl.s  purpose  Third. 
that  Che  findings  and  final  recommendations 
)f  the  conference  with  regard  to  future  re- 
search Into  the  elTects  of  television  on  chil- 
dren and  .idolescents  be  published  by  your 
department,  perhapw  as  an  OtBce  of  Educa- 
tion document  A  second  document  this  one 
on  children's  programming  will  also  come  out 
of  the  conference,  but  l*  :s  anticipated  that 
It  win  be  published  bv  'he  Foundation  for 
Character  Education 

If  the  foregoing  meets  with  your  approval, 
I  suggest  tnat  you  appoint  a  representative 
of  your  department  to  work  out  with  Dr 
Garry  the  many  necessary  details 

With  beet  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

TH0M.*S  J    DODD, 

Chai'^rnan 

NfA«CH  30    1962 
Hon  Thomas  J  Dodd, 
U  S  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAJi  Senator  Dood  Thank  you  for  jrour 
let'.*r  if  March  19.  1962,  regarding  your  pro- 
posal for  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  Im- 
pact .md  etTects  of  crime  and  violence 
television  programs  un  children  and  youth 
I  believe  'his  Ls  a  very  Important  subject 
and  one  that  requires  cAreful.  professional 
scrutiny.  Therefore.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  assist  in  this  inquiry 

We  win  be  \ery  glad  to  accept  this  re- 
spiiiisiblllty  of  sfKjnsorlng  these  Inquiries  as 
you  outlined  in  your  lettar  I  ha\e  appointed 
Mr  Bernard  Russell,  my  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant for  Juvenile  Delinquency,  to  work 
with  Dr  Garry  on  this  project. 

Please    feel    free    to   call    on    him    for   any 
help  that  Is  necessary 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  HiBicorr, 

Secretary 

April  5    1983 
Dr    F"RANK  -Stanton, 

fref.dent.  Colurnbxa  Broadcasting  Syitem, 
Inc  .  Sew  York,  NY 
E>KAX  D«  Stanton  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  myself 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ajid 
Welfare.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  in  which  I  have 


asked  that  a  conference  be  called  under  the 
aegis  of  his  agency  to  discuss  further  necee- 
sary  research  Into  the  effects  of  television  on 
children  and  to  discuss  the  problems  of  pro- 
gamming  ;.  r  I  hlldren  The  Secretary  has 
endorsed  the  conference  proposal  set  forth 
in  my  letter 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  such  a  con- 
lerence  can  produce  lasting  beneficial  re- 
sults, both  to  the  television  industry  and  to 
the  American  public  generally  .1  am  equally 
sure  you  will  want  your  uetwc^k  to  partici- 
pate In  the  conference  as  fuljy  as  [)088lble, 
and  with  this  In  mind  I  shoald  like  to  re- 
quest iriat  you  selei.-r  as  your  representative 
a  person  of  sufllclent  position  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively for  you  If  you  would  let  me 
know  the  name  of  your  representative  I 
will  {>ass  ihls  Information  on  to  Dr.  Ralph 
Garry,  the  subcommittee's  special  consult- 
ant, and  Mr  Bernard  Huasell.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
will  work  out  with  him  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J  Dodd. 

Chairman. 

CuLVMBiA  Broadcasting  Ststim,   Inc. 

New  Yurk   N  Y  .  June  29.  1962. 
Hon   Thomas  J   Dodd, 
U.S    Senate 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  -Senator  Dodd  In  response  to  your 
letter  requesting  me  to  suggest  a  CBS  repre- 
senlatue  to  p.irtlclp«te  In  the  conference  you 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  I  named  Frank  Shake- 
speare, Vice  President  ot  '-Jie  CB-S  Television 
Network  Division  Now  that  Dr  Jotseph  Klap- 
per  Is  about  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Director 
t<  .Social  Research  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Inc  I  would  .Ike  to  prop»06e  that  he 
also  represent  us.  If  this  Is  agreeable  with 
you 

In  our  recent  meeting.  I  told  you  of  Dr 
Klapper  s  appointment  As  you  know.  Dr 
Ralph  Garry  has  incited  Dr  Klapper  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  in  onnectlon  with  the  con- 
ference We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  have 
Dr  Klapper  serve  I  am  sure  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  do  so,  and  win  be  helpful 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  announce- 
ment we  rn.ide  regarding  Dr  Klapper's  ap- 
pointment He  will  take  up  his  duties  at  CBS 
beginning  July  10 

With  all  good  wishes 
Sincerely, 

{■"R^NK  Stantov. 

President. 

April  5    1962. 
Mr  Leonard  H  Qoldenson, 

President.  A^nerican   Bnxtdcasting  Co. 
New  York.  N  Y 

Dear  Mr  Goldenson  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
-in  exchange  of  correspondence  between  mv- 
s-jlf  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 

i:id  Welfare,  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  In  which  I 
have  iisked  that  .t  conference  be  called  under 
t.';e  aegis  of  his  agency  to  dlscitss  further  nec- 
essary research  into  the  effects  of  television 

in  children  and  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
programming  for  children  The  -Secretary  has 
endorsed  the  conference  proposal  set  forth  In 
my  letter 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  such  a  con- 
ference can  produce  lasting  beneficial  re- 
sults, both  to  the  televlsl<jn  Industry  and  to 
the  American  public  generally  I  am  equally 
sure  you  will  want  vour  network  Co  partici- 
pate in  Che  conference  as  fully  as  poeslble. 
and  with  chls  In  mind  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest that  you  select  as  your  representative 
a  p)er8on  of  sufllclent  position  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively for  you  If  you  would  let  me 
know  the  name  of  your  repesentacive.  I  will 
pass  this  information  on  to  Dr  Ralph  Garry, 
the  subcommittees  special  consultant,  .and 
Mr  Bernard  Russell,  of  the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    who    will 


work  out  with  him  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J   Dodo. 

Chairman. 

.American  Broadcastinq  Co.. 
New  York.  NY..  April  12, 1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  J  Dodd. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Dodd  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  5  relating  to  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  yourself  and  Secretary 
RlblcofT  with  respect  to  the  conference  you 
have  propwsed.  We  believe  that  such  a  con- 
ference might  also  explore  many  of  the  facets 
of  the  problems  your  committee  has  been 
dealing  with,  in  addition  to  television,  and 
apppreclate  your  kind  Invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  all  Its  phases. 

Since  the  television  phase  of  the  confer- 
ence win  deal  with  both  research  and  pro- 
gram matters,  we  believe  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  have  us  designate  both  a  research 
and  a  program  jjerson  to  participate.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  would  like  to  designate  Mr, 
Fred  Pierce,  our  Director  of  Research  and  Mr. 
Glraud  Chester,  our  Vice  President  In  Charge 
of  Daytime  Programming  as  our  representa- 
tives to  the  conference 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  H,  Goldenson, 

President. 

April  6.  1962. 
Hon.  LeRot  Collins. 

President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Oovesnor  Cmllins  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between 
myself  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Muca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare.  Abraham  RlblcolT.  In 
which  I  have  asked  that  a  conference  be 
called  under  the  aegis  of  his  agency  to  dis- 
cuss further  necessary  research  Into  the 
ptTects  of  television  on  children  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  programming  for  chil- 
dren. The  Secretary  has  endorsed  the  con- 
ference proposal  set  forth  In  my  letter. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  such  a  con- 
ference can  produce  lasting  beneflclal  re- 
sults, both  to  the  television  Industry  and  to 
the  American  public  generally.  I  am  equally 
sure  you  will  want  your  organization  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  conference  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  this  In  mind  I  should  like  to 
request  that  you  select  as  your  representa- 
tive a  person  of  sutDclent  position  to  speak 
authoritatively  for  you.  If  you  would  let  me 
know  the  name  of  your  representative,  I  will 
pass  this  Information  on  to  Dr.  Ralph  Garry, 
the  subcommittee's  special  consultant,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Russell,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  will 
work  out  with  him  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Chair~man. 

National  Broadcastino  Co,.  Inc. 

New  York.  NY..  April  11.  1962 
Hon   Thomas  J,  Dodd. 

Chai'rnan  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.\/nngton.  DC 

My  De\r  .Senator  Dodd  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  Ap.-il  5,  with  the  er.closed  cor- 
respondence, informing  inc  of  the  proposed 
•~i inference  on  the  Impact  and  effects  on  chll- 
arei)  and  adolescents  of  crime  and  violence 
programs  on  teleylslon.  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
t:a:i  and  Welfare 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am 
pleased  to  designate  Cks  NBC's  representative, 
Mr  Hugh  M  Bevllle.  Jr .  Vice  President, 
Planning  and  Research  Mr,  Bevllle  is  not 
only  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
experts  In  the  field  of  broadcast  research,  but 
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he  also  has  a  broad  knowledge  and  back- 
ground In  broadcasting  generally.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  In 
both  phases  of  the  proposed  conference. 

While  you  and  your  Committee  have  been 
deeply  Interested  In  the  question  of  televi- 
sion programming  and  Its  relationship,  if 
any.  to  juvenile  delinquency,  I  am  sure  that 
you  recognize  that  the  problem  Is  broader 
than  that.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  express 
the  hopt  that  the  scope  of  the  conference 
win  be  broad  enough  to  Include  the  effects 
of  other  mass  media  upon  children  and  that 
It  will  study  the  whole  range  of  possible 
effects  rather  than  only  possibly  detrimental 
ones 

Warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Robert  W.  Sarnoft. 

I  From  the  US   Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  July  9,  1962| 
Jl'venile  Delinquency 

Plans  for  a  series  of  conferences  leading  to 
research  Into  the  effect  of  television  upon 
children  were  announced  today  by  the  Sec- 
retary ut  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff. 

"We  expect  these  conferences  to  outline 
research  projects  which  will  be  designed  to 
provide  greater  knowledge  of  the  Impact  of 
television  on  children  and  to  make  this 
knowledge  available  In  a  practical  way  as 
material  fur  <  on.=  irierat!on  by  those  having 
responsibility  for  the  presentation  of  televi- 
sion programs.  "  Mr.  Rlblcoff  said  In  announc- 
ing plans  lor  the  conferences. 

The  project  was  hailed  by  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
LeRoy  Collins,  former  Governor  of  Florida, 
who  said: 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  the  undertaking  of 
such  broadly  based  planning  of  research.  The 
television  industry  welcomes  the  develop- 
ment of  authoritative  Information  regarding 
the  effects  of  television  on  children  which 
should  prove  helpful  In  serving  their  needs 
and  interests.  Our  association  stands  ready 
to  assist  In  whatever  ways  It  can." 

Preceding  actual  research  will  be  planning 
conferences,  sponsored  by  HEW  and  partici- 
pated in  by  professional  educators,  special- 
ists In  child  welfare,  mass  communications 
researchers,  and  representatives  of  the  tele- 
Mslon  Industry. 

Purposes  of  these  conferences  are: 

To  devise  ways  of  conducting  research  on 
this  subject. 

To  recommend  specific  research  projects  on 
;  le  relationship  of  television  to  children. 

To  recommend  research  projects  that  would 
be  of  aid  to  the  television  Industry  in  Its 
exploration  rf  techniques  to  be  used  In  pro- 
prams  lor  children. 

Directing  the  planning  conferences  will  be 
:i  stcerint;  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Bernard  Russell.  Deputy  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  Rlblcoff.  and  consisting 
also  of  the  following  representatives  of  edu- 
cation and  television: 

Howard  H  Bell,  vice  president  for  Industry 
affairs.  -National  Association  of  Broadcasters: 
Huiih  M  Bevllle.  Jr  .  vice  president  for  plan- 
ning and  research.  National  Broadcasting 
Ci'inpany:  Glraud  Chester,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  daytime  programming,  American 
Broadcasting  Company  television  network; 
Dr  Ralph  Garry.  College  of  Education.  Boston 
University:  Donald  H.  McGannon.  president. 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Frank  Shakespeake.  vice  president  and 
;issist«nt  to  the  president.  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System   television   network. 

This  -'teerlng  conunittee  will  meet  shortly 
to  ;  repare  the  schedule  and  Invite  partici- 
pants for  the  planning  conferences,  which 
•ire  expected  to  be  held  early  this  fall. 

The  Foundation  for  Character  Education 
will  contribute-,  funds  and  services  to  the 
planning  conferences.  HEW  will  publish  re- 
sults of  the  conference. 


Financing  for  or  sponsorship  of  research 
growing  out  of  the  planning  conferences  may 
be  undertaken  by  a  number  of  different 
organizations. 

The  project  originated  from  a  recom- 
mendation by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut,  suggested  by  Governor  Collins 
during  the  course  of  hearings  held  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  subcommittee  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  sponsor  the  planning  of 
research. 

Commenting  on  the  project,  Secretary 
Rlblcoff  said : 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  l  actors 
which  influence  the  l;ves  of  children— their 
families,  schools,  ccmmuniiies,  books,  movies, 
and  television.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
influence  of  television,  good  and  bad.  on  the 
behavior  and  lives  of  children.  Since  chil- 
dren spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  watching 
television,  it  Is  our  hope  that  we  can  separate 
fact  from  fancy  In  the  variety  of  claims  and 
counterclaims  that  surround  this  medium 

"We  are  sponsoring  this  project  with  no 
preconceived  Ideas  but  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  find  out  what  we  can  about  the  relation- 
ship between  television  and  the  behavior  of 
children  in  relation  to  the  various  other  in- 
fluences on  their  behavior 

"Out  of  this  project,  we  hope,  will  come 
a  better  understanding  of  the  effects  of  tele- 
vision upon  young  people  and  data  indicat- 
ing how  its  rich  potentials  can  best  be  uti- 
lized to  help  fulfill  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  this  complex  and  changing  world," 

The  steering  committee,  according  to 
Chairman  Russell,  will  select  the  projects 
to  be  undertaken,  attempt  to  arrange  neces- 
sary financial  support,  and  establish  the  ap- 
propriate mechanism  for  supervising  :he 
research  work. 

"We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  content  of  pro- 
gramming lies  with  the  broadcasters,  and  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  interfere  with  that 
responsibility."  he  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  we  expect  the  results  of 
this  work  to  be  an  aid,  an  additional  resource, 
to  the  broadcasting  industry, 

"We  hope  that  these  results  will  be  of 
sufficient  merit — from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical application  as  well  as  scholarly  re- 
search— to  be  of  genuine  assistance  to  those 
responsible  for  television  programming  and, 
thereby,  of  great  Indirect  advantage  to  the 
American  people," 

I  From  the  Chicago  1 111,1   News,  July  9.  19621 
U.S,  Plans  Study  or  TV  Impact  on  Young 

People — Broadcasters  Associ.^tion  Pledges 

Support 

Washington, — The  government  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
impact  television  has  on  the  nation's  chil- 
dren. The  industry  offered  its  support. 

Welfare  Sec,  Abraham  A,  Ribiccff  said  Sun- 
day project's  aim  is  to  "separate  fact  from 
fancy"  in  the  charges  and  countercharges 
about  TV's  effect  on  the  young. 

"Out  of  this  project,  we  hope,"  Rlblcoff 
said,  "will  come  a  better  tinderstanding  of 
the  effects  of  televisio.n  upon  vounp  '.t  jple 
and  data  Indicating  how  its  rich  potentials 
can  best  be  utilized  to  help  fulfill  the  special 
needs  of  children  in  this  complex  and  chang- 
ing world." 

Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the  National 
Assn.  of  Broadcasters,  said  : 

"The  television  industry  welcomes  the  de- 
velopment of  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  television  on  children 
which  should  prove  helpful  in  serving  their 
needs  and  Interests,  Our  association  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  whatever  way  it  can." 

Planning  conferences  leading  up  to  actual 
research  in  the  field  will  be  held  this  fall. 
These  will  be  directed  by  a  steering  commit- 
tee headed  by  Ribicoff's  deputy  special  assist- 
ant, Bernard  Russell, 


To  take  part  in  the  planning  sessions  are 
professional  educators,  child  welfare  special- 
ists, mass  communications  research  experts 
and  representatives  of  the  T\'  Industry 

Russell  said  the  steering  committee  will 
select  specific  project;,  arrange  !;n:inc:.il  sup- 
port and  set  up  a  system  for  supervising  the 
research. 

The  study  grew  out  of  recommendations  by 
Collins  and  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  iD-Cunn  ) 
during  hearings  by  Dodds  subcommittee  on 
ju'vcnile  delinquency 

Rlblcoff  said  the  research  would  be  carried 
out  within  the  framework  of  various  other 
factors  that  infiucnce  children,  such  as  laml- 
iies.  and  movies. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  9. 

1962 1 

TV  Effect  on  Children"?  New  Gover-nment 

Study 

Washington. —  The  government  .-.nnounced 
plans  yesterday  tor  a  thorcupn  ttudy  of  the 
impact  television  has  on  the  i;atio:'i"s  chil- 
dren. The  industry  offered  its  blessing  and 
support 

Secretary  -i^braham  A.  RibicotT,  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  m  announcing 
the  project  that  a  principal  aim  was  to  "sepa- 
rate fact  from  fancy"  in  the  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims about  televl-'^ions  effect  on  the 
young. 

""Out  of  this  project,  we  hope.""  Mr  Riblcoff 
said,  "will  come  a  better  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  television  upon  young  people  and 
data  indicating  how  its  rich  potentials  can 
best  be  utilized  to  help  fulfill  the  .'peci.ii 
needs  of  children  in  this  complex  and  chang- 
ing world,"" 

Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  said: 

"The  television  Industry  welcomes  the  de- 
velopment of  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  televi.sion  on  children 
which  should  prove  helpful  in  serving  their 
needs  and  interests  Our  association  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  whatever  way  it  can  '" 

Planning  conferences  leading  up  to  actual 
research  in  the  field  will  be  held  this  fall. 
These  will  be  directed  by  a  steering  commit- 
tee headed  by  Mr  Ribicoff"s  deputy  ."-pecial 
assistant,  Bernard  Russell, 

To  take  part  in  the  planning  sesSiOns  are 
professional  educators,  child  welfare  special- 
ists, mass  communications  research  experts 
and  representatives  of  the  television  industry 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  steering  committee  will 
select  specific  projects.  ..rranse  financial  sup- 
port and  set  up  a  system  for  supervising  the 
research, 

""We  recognize,  of  course,"  he  said,  "that 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  con- 
tent of  programming  lies  with  the  broadcast- 
ers, and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  interfere 
with  that  responsibility, 

"On  the  contrary,  we  expect  the  results  of 
this  work  t3  be  an  aid,  an  additional  re- 
source,   to   the    broadcasting   industry 

""We  hope  that  these  results  will  be  of  suf- 
ficient merit — from  the  standpoint  of  practi- 
cal application  as  well  as  scholarly  research — 
to  be  of  genuine  assistance  to  those  respon- 
sible for  television  proE-ramnime  and, 
thereby,  of  great  advantage  to  the  American 
people" 

The  study  grew  out  of  recommendations  by 
Mr,  Collins  and  Sen,  Thomas  J  Dodd.  D. 
Conn,,  during  hearings  by  Sen,  Dodd  s  sub- 
committee on  juvenile  delinquency. 

Secretary  Riblcoff  said  the  research  would 
be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  fami- 
lies, school?,  communities,  books  and  movies 

"We  are  sponsoring  this  project  with  no 
preconceived  ideas."  the  Secretary  said,  "but 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  out  what  we  can 
do  about  the  relationship  between  television 
and  the  behavior  of  children  in  relation  to 
the  various  other  .nfluences  on  their  be- 
havior,'" 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  9,  19631 
Impact  of  T\'  on  Childrxn  To  Be  Evali'atxd 
HY     L'NtTED    States     HiBicor*'    Announcxs 

K»R-REACHI.Mti  STt'OT  Tu  DlSTINGtlSH      PACT 

From    Fancy"      Indvstry   Offers   Its   Sup- 
port 

Washington.  July  8. — The  Government  an- 
nounced plans  today  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Impact  of  televlalon  on  the  nation's 
children  The  Industry  offered  lis  approval 
and  supptirt 

Abrahrtm  A  Rlblcoff.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  In  announcing 
the  project  that  a  primary  aim  was  to  sep- 
•irate  fact  frrpm  fancy"  m  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  on  television's  effect  on  chil- 
dren   He  said 

Out  of  this  project,  we  hope  will  come 
a  tjetter  understanding  of  the  effects  of  tele- 
vision upon  voung  people  and  data  Indlc^it- 
ing  how  Its  rich  potentials  can  best  be  utl- 
;i/ed  to  help  fulfill  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  this  complex  and  changing  world  ' 
Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the  National 
.Assuclatlun   of   Broadcasters,   said 

The  television  Industry  welcomes  the  de- 
velopment of  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  television  on  children 
which  -.hould  prove  helpful  tn  serving  their 
lieeds  Wirt  interests  Our  association  stands 
r^adv  t(T assist  in  whatever  way  It  can  " 

f.annlng  conferences  leading  up  to  actual 
research  In  the  field  will  be  held  this  fall 
Thev  will  he  directed  by  a  steering  committee 
headed  by  Mr  Ribicoff's  deputy  special  as- 
sistant   Bernard  Russell 

Taking  part  in  the  planning  session  wlli 
be  professional  educators,  child  welfare  spe- 
cialists. maAs  communications  research  ex- 
perts and  representatives  of  the  television 
mdvistry 

Mr  Russell  said  the  steering  committee 
would  select  specific  projects,  arrange  finan- 
cial support  and  set  up  a  system  for  super- 
vising the  research 

We  recognize,  of  course.  Mr  Russell 
said,  that  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  content  of  programming  lies  with  the 
broadcasters  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
interfere  'JVlth   that  responsibility 

On  the  contrary,  we  expect  the  results 
of  this  work  to  be  an  aid.  an  additional  re- 
source, to  the  broadcasting  Industry   " 

The  study  grew  out  of  recommendations 
by  Mr  Collins  and  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd. 
Democrat  from  Connecticut  during  hear- 
ings tjy  Mr  Dodd's  sutjcommittee  on  Juvenile 
delinquency 

Mr  Rlblcoff  said  the  research  would  t>e 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  vari- 
ous other  factors  that  Influence  children 
Such  as  families,  schools,  communities, 
books  and  movies 

We  are  sponsoring  this  project  with  no 
preconceived  Ideas.  '  the  Secretary  said,  "but 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  find  out  what  we 
can  alKiut  the  relationship  between  televi- 
sion and  the  behavior  of  children  In  rela- 
tion to  the  various  other  Influences  on  their 
behavior  " 

From   the  St    Louis   Post -Dispatch.  July  9. 

19621 

TELEVISION     Impact     on     Children     To     Be 

Studied  by  '  .overnmcnt     Indl'sthy  OrreRS 

Its  C'><.>peration  -Research  Not  Intended 

to  intirfere  with  psooraminc. 

Washinoton.  July  9 — The  Government 
plans  a  thorough  study  of  the  impact  tele- 
vision has  on  children  The  industry  has 
offered  its  support. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare .\brah.-im  A.  Rlblcoff  said  yesterday  the 
principal  aim  of  the  project  was  to  separate 
fact  from  fancy  about  television's  effect  on 
the  young 

Out  of  This  project.  Rlblcoff  said,  "we 
hope  will  come  a  t>etter  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  television  upon  young  people 
and  d^ta  indicating  how  its  rich  potentials 


can  best  be  utilized  to  help  fulfill  the  &pe- 
clal  needs  of  children  In  this  complex  and 
changing  world  " 

Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the  Nation*! 
.Association  of  Broadcasters,  said 

The  television  Industry  welcomes  the  de- 
velopment of  authoritative  information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  television  on  children 
which  should  prove  helpful  In  serving  their 
needs  .and  interests  Our  assocLitlou  stands 
ready   to  assist   in   whatever  way  it  can.  " 

Planning  conferences  will  be  held  this  fall. 
before  field  studies  begin  Professional  edu- 
cators, child  welfare  speckillblji.  mass  com- 
munications rese.\rch  experts  and  representa- 
tives of  the  television  industry  will  take 
part 

Bern.ird  Russell,  deputy  special  assistant 
to  Rlblcoff.  said  a  steering  committee  will 
select  specific  projects  arrange  financial  sup- 
port and  set  up  a  system  for  supervising  the 
research 

We    recognL/,e.    of    course.  '    Russell    said. 
that  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
Content  of  programing  ties  with  the  broad- 
c.iaters.  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  Inter- 
fere with  that  responsibility 

"On  the  contrary,  we  expect  the  results  of 
this  work  to  be  an  aid.  an  uddltlonal  re- 
source,  to   the   broadcasting   industry  ' 

The  study  grew  out  of  recommendations 
by  Coillna  and  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd 
I  Oem  I.  Connecticut,  in  hearings  by  Dodd's 
subcommittee  on  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  k  Times-Herald. 
July  9,  19621 

TV's    EfTECTS   ON    CBtLOREN    TO    BE    SXinjIXD 

Whether  Johnny  can't  read  and  gets  Into 
a  lot  of  trouble  because  he  watches  too  much 
television  will  be  investigated  by  the  Depart- 
ment if  Health    Education  and  Welfare 

HE'W  Secretary  Abraham  Rlblcoff  has  an- 
nounced that  his  Department  In  conjunc- 
tion with  educators  uud  members  of  the  tele- 
vision industry,  will  conduct  research  on  the 
effects  of  television  on  children 

Rlblcoff  said  a  series  of  conferences  would 
be  held,  beginning  In  the  lall  to  set  up  spe- 
cific projects  both  to  In\e8tlgate  the  effects 
of  TV  and  to  find  ways  to  use  the  medium  for 
children's  programming. 

He  said  the  project  stemmed  from  a  recom- 
mendation of  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd  (D- 
Conn  )  made  during  hearings  held  by  his 
subcommittee  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

Rlblcoff  said  he  feels  that  much  of  the  ma- 
terial presently  available  in  the  field  Is  con- 
tradlcatory  It  is  our  hope.  '  he  said,  that 
we  can  separate  fact  from  fancy  in  the  \a- 
rlety  of  claims  and  counterclaims  that  sur- 
round this  medium  '" 

"We  .ire  sponsoring  this  project  with  no 
preconceived  Ideas  but  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  nnd  out  what  we  can  about  the  relation- 
ship between  television  and  the  behavior  of 
children  In  relation  to  the  various  other  In- 
fluences" on  them,  he  said. 

1  Prom  the  Raleigh   (NC  i    News  &  Observer. 

July  10.  19621 

GovEHNMCNr    Pla.vs    .Sn  uy    or   TV's    Impact 

ON  Kids 

Washington  The  povornment  Monday 
.innounced  plans  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Impact  television  has  on  the  nation's 
children  The  industry  offered  Its  blessing 
and  support 

Secretary  .Abraham  A  Rlblcoff  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  said  In  announcing 
the  project  that  a  big  aim  was  to  separate 
fact  from  fancy"  In  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims about  television's  effect  on  the  young. 
Out  of  this  project,  we  hope.  "  Rlblcoff 
said,  will  come  a  better  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  television  upon  young  people 
and  data  Indicating  how  Its  rich  potentials 
can  best  be  utlU/ed  to  help  fulfill  the  special 
needs  of  children  in  this  complex  and  chang- 
ing world." 


NAB    SUPPORTS    STUDY 

Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  NAB.  said 

The  television  industry  welcomes  the  de- 
velopment of  authoritative  Information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  television  on  clilldren 
which  .should  prove  helpful  in  serving  their 
needs  and  Interests  Our  ;issoclatlon  sUinds 
ready  to  itsslst  In  whatever  way  it  can   " 

Planning  conferences  leading  up  to  actual 
research  m  the  held  will  be  held  this  fall. 
These  will  be  directed  by  a  .steering  commit- 
tee headed  by  Ribicoff's  deputy  special  as- 
sistant, Berniu-d  Russell 

To  take  part  in  the  planning  sessions  are 
professional  educators,  child  wellare  special- 
ises, mass  communications  research  experts 
and  representatives  of  the  television  in- 
dustry 

Russell  said  the  steering  committee  will 
select  specific  projects,  arrange  hnancial  .'■up- 
port  and  set  up  a  system  for  supervising  the 
research 

We  recognize  of  course  "  Russell  .said, 
"that  the  responsibility  lor  determining  the 
content  of  programming  lies  with  the  broad- 
casters, and  It  is  not  (.ur  intention  to  Inter- 
fere with  that  responsibility. 

"On  the  contrary,  we  expect  the  results  of 
this  work  to  be  un  .ud.  an  additional  re- 
source, to  the  broadcasting  industry 

The  study  grew  out  .  f  recommendations 
by  Collins  and  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd.  D- 
Conn.,  during  hearings  by  Dodd's  committee 
on  juvenile  delinquency 

I  From  the  Raleigh   iNC  i    News  &  Observer. 

July  10.  I962| 
TV's  Effects  on  Children  To  Be  Studied 

Whether  Johnny  can't  read  and  ttets  Into 
a  lot  of  trouble  because  he  watches  too  much 
television  will  be  Investualed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Educ.ition  and  Welfare. 

HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Rlblcoff  lias  an- 
nounced that  his  Department.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  educators  and  members  of  the 
television  industry,  will  conduct  research  on 
the   effects   of   television   on   children 

Rlblcoff  said  a  series  of  conferences  would 
be  held,  beginning  in  the  fall,  to  set  up 
specific  projects  both  to  Investigate  the  ef- 
fects of  TV  and  to  find  ways  to  use  the 
medium   for   children's   programming 

He  said  the  project  stemmed  from  .i  rec- 
ommendation of  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd  (D- 
Cunn  1  made  during  hearings  held  by  his 
subcommittee    on    juvenile    delinquency. 

Rlblcoff  said  he  feels  that  much  of  the 
material  presently  available  In  the  field  Is 
contradictory  "It  Is  our  hope.  "  he  said,  "that 
we  can  separate  fact  from  fancy  in  the  variety 
of  claims  and  counterclaims  that  surround 
this  medium." 

We  are  -sponsoring  this  project  with  no 
preconceived  Ideas  but  with  a  sincere  de- 
fire  to  find  out  what  we  can  about  the  re- 
lationship between  television  and  the  be- 
havior of  children  In  relation  to  the  various 
other  Influences'  r.n  thi^ni    he  said 


FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  Pre.sident.  la.st  week 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  luncheon  In 
the  Capitol  spon.sored  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  a  patriotic 
group  of  .\merican.s 

The  purpo.«e  of  the  lunch  wa.s  to  honor 
13  member.s  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
had  won  the  1968  Georpe  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  by  preparing  an 
out.<:tanding  e.ssay  on  the  .subject:  "A 
Free  Ballot — A  Free  Country  "  That  the 
lunch  proved  to  be  such  a  success  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  Senate  spon- 
.sor.  the  di.stinguished  .senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakoti>   <Mr.  Mundt),  who 
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was  its  host  and  'who  has  been  a  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
for  years. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  one  of  the  13 
awardees,  Lt.  ijg.t  Richard  R.  Hobbs. 
IS  a  native  of  Bloominglon,  111.  This 
young  naval  officer  wrote  a  fine  essay 
and  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratu- 
late him  personally. 

The  purpose  of  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion is: 

To  create  and  build  an  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of 
our  indivisible  bundle  of  political  and 
economic  freedoms  inherent  in  them. 

To  inspire  love  of  freedom  and  to  sup- 
port the  spiritual  unity  born  of  the  belief 
that  man  is  a  dignified  human  being 
created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  and, 
by  that  fact,  possessor  of  certain  inalien- 
able rights. 

It  IS  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  nonsec- 
tanan,  independent  organization.  Its 
funds  come  from  the  widest  national 
sources— individuals,  corporations  and 
financial  foundations.  Every  American  is 
invited  to  contribute  $1  or  more  an- 
nually and  to  participate  in  the  founda- 
tion's awards  program.  Contributions  to 
the  foundation  are  deductible  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes  as  provided  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Freedoms  Foundation  constantly  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  education  in 
strengthening  and  supporting  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Through  its  graduate 
credit  seminars,  teacher  workshops,  for- 
ums and  lectures,  the  Foundations  Amer- 
ican Freedom  Center  now  provides  a 
focal  point  for  teachers,  educators,  re- 
searchers and  thought-leaders  to  be  more 
fully  informed  of  our  heritage. 

Over  the  years,  more  than  25,000  in- 
dependent jury-.selected  awards  have 
been  granted.  Every  area  of  spiritual, 
economic,  and  civic  life  has  been  afllrm- 
atively  recognized  for  work  for  God 
and  country. 


is 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  received  unanimous  consent 
to  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  Mathias  >  and  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks.  I  may  then  be  recognized. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
j'jction.  it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tin.s,'uished  majority  leader  for  his  con- 
sideration in  making  this  time  available 
to  me. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
candor  and  objectivity  that  have  distin- 


guished the  beginning  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, the  President  this  week  dis- 
closed to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  the  National  Security 
Council  is  completing  its  study  of  our  de- 
fense against  missiles  and  is  making  its 
final  recommendations  to  him.  By  saying 
that  he  will  address  himself  to  these  rec- 
ommendations in  the  days  immediately 
ahead  the  President  has  signaled  to  us 
that  he  nO*^aces  the  anxiety  and  the 
loneliness  that  are  inescapable  in  the 
course  of  making  a  fateful  presidential 
determination.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
be  silent  witnesses  to  this  grave  and  his- 
toric process,  for  our  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion and  our  respect  for  the  President  de- 
mand that  we  contribute  to  the  general 
dialog  out  of  which  the  broadest  pos- 
sible public  understanding  may  evolve  It 
IS  only  in  a  climate  of  informed  debate 
and  widespread  knowledge  that  the 
President  can  have  that  full  latitude  of 
decision  which  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a  question  that  is  complex  enough 
to  confound  our  minds  and  basic  enough 
to  stir  very  deep  emotions. 

We  are  facing  a  crucial  decision  which 
will  affect  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  We  must 
decide  whether  to  proceed  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile  system,  whose  construction  has  re- 
cently been  halted;  and  we  must  consider 
whether  to  expand  that  system  beyond 
the  level  now  planned  for  it. 

Today  I  would  like  to  present  my  own 
thoughts  on  these  issues, 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  our  defense,  no  avenue  left 
unexplored,  no  possibility  overlooked 
which  might  contribute  to  our  search 
for  security  and  peace.  There  is  no  cost 
or  sacrifice  too  great  to  bear  if  it  will 
make  us  all  more  safe. 

But  we  must  understand  that  we  are 
now  living  in  an  age  when  increasing 
reliance  on  military  force,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  every  new  weapon  mav  not 
contribute  to  our  defense.  Now,  as  never 
before,  we  must  critically  examine  each 
and  every  suggestion  on  its  merits  not 
merely  because  of  the  immense  cost  of 
today's  weapons  systems— cost  which 
inevitably  mean  sacrificing  .some  other 
.national  goal.  We  must  also  be  sure  that 
the  defenses  we  buy  will  indeed  defend 
and  we  must  be  sure  that  new  defensive 
systems  do  not  actually  decrease  our 
overall  security. 

Today  our  Nation  is  more  involved  in 
the  world  community  than  at  anv  other 
tune  in  our  history,  not  just  because  we 
have  assumed  major  burdens  for  the  de- 
fense of  peace  and  freedom  in  many 
areas  beyond  our  shores,  but  also  because 
we  have  become,  for  the  first  time  di- 
rectly vulnerable  to  massive  attack  by 
potential  adversaries.  The  strategic 
bomber  and  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  have  obliterated  our  traditional 
protection  of  the  seas  and  our  continental 
defense. 

Civilization  that  was  millennial  in  the 
making  can  be  disintegrated  in  minutes 
We  have  no  shield  that  will  permit  us  to 
survive  a  holocaust  and  still  welcome  the 
future.  We  have  been  forced  back  upon 
a  second  line  of  security:  the  deterrence 
of  attack  by  any  potential  aggressor, 
through  our  ability  to  rain  destruction  on 
him  in  inexorable  retaliation. 


We  have  achieved  this  deterrence  of 
nuclear  attack— and  deterrence  of  other 
threats  to  our  vital  interests  and  those  of 
our  allies— at  significant  cost.  For  23 
years  we  have  survived  in  the  nuclear  age 
and  in  that  time  we  have  learned  that  our 
own  security— the  .success  of  our  own 
deterrence — requires  us  to  liave  concern 
for  the  security  of  our  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well. 

Over  time,  and  after  apiiallin'^  risks 
during  the  Berlin  and  Cuban  crises,  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  both  realized  that 
for  deterrence  to  succeed,  fur  nuclear  war 
to  be  prevented,  we  must  both  feel  a 
mutual  confidence  in  that  deterrent.  In 
short,  for  one  of  us  to  have  security,  both 
of  us  must  have  it.  This  is  an  inescapable 
requirement  if  we  are  both  to  live  in  a 
world  free  from  the  active  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
hard  realities  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
which  stand  out  in  stark  and  bold  rehef. 
First,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
presently  do  to  i:>revent  the  Soviet  Union 
irom  being  able  to  attack  us  and  destroy 
our  Nation  beyond  recocnition  or  repair. 
Continued  superiority  in  numbers  of  nu- 
clear arms  will  not  help  us  evade  this 
reality,  just  as  the  Soviets'  present  .search 
for  nuclear  "parity"  will  bring  them  no 
new  security. 

Second,  nothing  which  the  Russians 
do,  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
will  enable  them  to  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  on  us.  and  prevent  us  from  de- 
stroying them  in  return.  No  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system  yet  conceived,  no 
new  weapon  in  development  by  the  So- 
viets, will  enable  them  to  escape  this 
reality. 

Third,  security  and  survival  in  the 
nuclear  age  depend  on  mutual  deterrence 
and  mutual  safety.  Only  if  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
able  to  stop  the  arms  race  will  either  of 
us  have  any  confidence  of  being  able  to 
prevent  a  future  nuclear  war  through 
accident,  miscalculation,  or  heightened 
tensions  and  a  new  edition  of  the  old  cold 
war. 

We  must  do  nothing  to  upset  mutual 
deterrence  and  the  strategic  balance. 
Only  by  preserving  it  can  Americans  and 
Russians  begin  to  approach  the  political 
problems  that  divide  us:  to  reduce  the 
importance  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world;  to  lessen  the  risks  that  a  nuclear 
war  will  begin  despite  ourselves;  and  to 
live  in  a  world  not  continually  held  hos- 
tage to  fear. 

Thus,  one  of  the  standards  which  we 
must  use  in  weighing  each  proposed  stra- 
tegic weapons  system,  including  the  Sen- 
tinel, is  whether  Its  deployment  would 
reinforce  mutual  deterrence  or  under- 
mine it  without  substituting  anv  reliable 
alternative. 

The  Sentinel  system,  when  completed, 
would  be  the  most  difficult  and  impres- 
sive engineering  achievement  in  history- 
requiring  the  skills  and  techniques  devel- 
oped to  send  men  to  the  moon.  It  would 
embody  two  different  sets  of  advanced 
radar,  complex  computers,  and.  if  fully 
deployed,  two  missile  systems  meeting 
standards  of  reliability  higher  than  those 
for  our  offensive  missile  systems  like 
Polaris  and  Minuteman.  Unlike  Apollo. 
Polaris,  and  Minuteman.  this  system 
would  have  to  be  in  readiness  to  respond 
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with  incredible  precision  accuracy  and 
reliability  at  even.-  sin^jle  moment  :or  a 
decade  or  more 

American  mdustr>  and  science,  tjlven 
sufficient  time  and  money,  could  certain- 
ly meet  the  standards  set  for  the  Sentinel 
system  But  that  is  not  enough  We  must 
also  ask  whether  these  standards  of  per- 
formance themselves  will  actually  make 
this  system  effective  ;n  the  face  of  any 
enemy  s  determined  efforts  to  counter  it 
Evf-n  if  Sentinel  works,  will  it  really  pro- 
vide us  with  defense  ai!ainst  nuclear  at- 
tack "■  Or  will  It  only  pose  an  additional 
threat  to  the  stability  of  mutual  deter- 
rence' 

It  IS  vitally  nece.ssary  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  defending  against  a  nu- 
clear attack  In  World  War  II  for  exam- 
ple. If  we  had  lost  10  percent  of  ou; 
attackm*;  bombers  in  each  raid  on  Ger- 
many we  would  eventually  have  failed, 
because  in  a  few  mls.sions  we  would  have 
lost  our  entire  stratei;ic  air  force  in  ex- 
rhanre  for  the  relativelv  light  damat;e 
Whlchttie  bombs  of  that  era  could  do 

But  m  the  nuclear  atje.  a  single  air- 
craft carryinsf  hydronen  bombs  can  bear 
the  destructive  power  of  all  the  wars  \n 
history,  and  to  defeat  10  fiercent  of  the 
eni'mys  attack  would  mean  very  little 
Indeed,  stopping  95  ^>r  '.t9  [>erccnt  of  the 
oncommt;  missiles  would  accomplish  lit- 
tle, if  one  nuclear  warhead  still  ^>ene- 
trated  to  it.s  taru-et  and  t-xploded  to 
wreak  incredible  damage 

At  the  end  of  World  W:ir  II  I  walked 
across  the  ashes  of  both  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  during  those  first  few  weeks 
of  September  1945  when  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  destruction  and  death  m 
thL>.se  two  cities  was  scarcely  impressed 
up<:)n  An  imcomprehending  world.  Today 
we  are  concerned  with  weapons  100  to 
1.000  times  more  powerful 

Defending  successfully  against  an  at- 
tack with  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
s>les.  therefore,  will  require  a  level  of  per- 
formance by  the  Sentinel  system  that  is 
staggering  to  contemplate  A  sm^ie  fail- 
ure in  the  course  uf  a  nuclear  attack 
could  leave  millions  of  Americans  dead 

It  IS  sometimes  arcued  that  with  the 
Sentinel  system  we  could  reduce  our  cas- 
ualties in  a  nuclear  war  to  an  accept- 
able '  level  But  what  Solomon  can  be 
found  to  set  that  level  and  to  doom  on  • 
and  spare  another''  My  personal  experi- 
ence in  Japan  is  a  reminder  to  me  of  the 
difficulty  of  makin({  that  judgment  We 
must  not  provide  ourselves  with  a  partial 
defense  which  by  its  very  existence  will 
only  make  nuclear  war  more  likely 

For  several  years,  in  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, we  had  thought  of  an  ABM  system 
only  as  a  defense  auainst  a  possible  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union.  Jhe  arguments 
against  trying  to  defend  afainst  such  an 
attack  were  overwhelming  then,  and  they 
are  overwhelming  now  Quite  simply,  we 
know  that  no  defense  system  yet  con- 
ceived can  stop  enough  uf  the  miss.les 
launched  aijalnst  us  to  make  such  a  pros- 
pe<-t  tolerable  For  each  step  that  we 
might  lake  to  improve  our  defenses,  the 
Soviets  (t)uld  develop  new  ways  of  over- 
coming tKJr  new  defenses  At  the  end  of 
the  spiral,  we  would  oe  almost  as  vul- 
nerable as  t)efore  Even  worse,  we  would 
have  seen  a  new  round  of  the  arms  race. 


with  new  imcertamties  about  our  ability 
to  deter  one  another,  heralding  a  possible 
return  to  the  tensions  and  anxieties  of 
the  1950  s 

Wisely  we  decided  not  to  proceed  with 
missile  defenses  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion which  would  only  undermine  each 
aide's  confidence   in  mutual  deterrence 

Today  we  face  a  new  and  somewhat 
different  i.ssue  During  the  next  few- 
years,  China  will  probably  develop  the 
ability  to  launch  long-range  missiles 
aimed  at  targets  within  the  United 
States  By  the  mid-1970s  we  may  face 
the  prospect  that  China  could  attack  us 
with  a  number  of  ballistic  missiles 

Obviously  no  one  can  view  this  fore- 
cast with  equanimity,  nor  optiose  what- 
ever steps  might  be  tx">ssible  to  protect 
our  Natlun  against  such  an  attack  But 
we  must  a.sk  very  carefully  what  the  best 
way  to  do  this  would  be 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  will 
do  all  In  our  power  to  deter  an  attack 
by  the  Chinese  against  the  United  States, 
including  the  maintenance  of  sufficient 
nuclear  power  to  insure  that  we  could 
retaliate  against  Peking  and  destroy 
China  as  a  society 

Whether  such  ir.alntenance  is  enough 
depends  on  our  estimate  of  the  ration- 
ality of  Chinese  behavior  Only  a  mad- 
man could  conceive  of  attacking  the 
United  States,  given  the  certainty  of  in- 
stant and  fatal  retribution  I  wonder  if 
It  is  really  possible  to  insure  agaln.st  that 
exception  to  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
deterrence'' 

Yet  however  we  answer  that  question, 
there  are  other  factors  to  consider,  in- 
cluding the  effectiveness  of  a  defense 
against  Chinese  attack,  and  the  other 
n.sks  that  would  be  involved  in  the  pur- 
cha.se  of    "madman  insurance  " 

When  we  evaluate  the  Sentinel  system 
as  a  defense  aiiainst  a  Chinese  attack,  it 
Is  generally  assumed  that  it  would  be 
effective  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  within  the  decade  from  approxi- 
mately the  mid-1970's  to  the  mid-1980's 

-After  that — despite  a  current  las  in 
Chinese  missile  development — improved 
Chinese  offensive  capabilities  would  soad 
us  to  rebuild,  renew  or  replace  the  system 
and  could  even  make  meaningful  defense 
im^s5lb!e 

We  must  also  face  the  prospect  that  a 
micimans  attack  on  the  United  States 
might  not  proceed  in  obvious  ways.  We 
would  have  to  cope  with  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  in.sane.  Including  nuclear  bombs 
which  miKht  be  directed  against  our 
country  In  ways  that  would  elude  the 
antimi.^sile  defenses.  Missiles  lobbed 
ashore  from  a  Polaris-type  vessel  lyina 
off  cither  of  our  coasts  would  not  alert 
the  Sentinel.  A  nuclear  device  slipped 
into  the  country  by  abuse  of  diplomatic 
courtesy  or  by  simple  smu)iglini4  would 
not  set  even  an  unsleeping  Sentinel  in 
motion  The  miniaturization  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  evolution  of  nuclear  weapoivs 
as  well  as  of  domestic  radius  and  tele- 
vision sets  makes  such  speculative  at- 
taclts  even  more  feasible.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  construction  of  a  per- 
fect Sentinel  system  will  Klve  us  perfect 
defense  .^ 

There  are  other  li^nnvolvcd  in  arm- 
ing ourselves  with  evV^i  a  limited  form  of 


defense  against  the  Chinese.  For  one 
thing,  technical  uncertainties  In  trying  to 
Intercept  incoming  nuclear  warheads  are 
still  considerable  We  would  never  be  sure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem—either as  a  total  defense  against 
China,  or  as  a  partial  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union — unless  we  undertook  ex- 
haustive tests  of  the  full  system.  This 
would  mean  violating  the  limited  test- 
ban  treaty  of  1963  by  resun\lng  full-scale 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere Such  action  would  be  irrevocable. 

We  must  al.sa  realize  that  projects  like 
Sentinel,  directed  against  the  Chinese, 
will  likely  lead  to  greater  Chinese  isola- 
tion and  undermine  our  efforts  to  bring 
China  nvo  the  international  community. 

But  there  is  a  far  i; raver  risk.  For  in 
the  process  of  building  defenses  against 
Chinese  missile  attack — defenses  of  lim- 
ited val-je — we  would  run  the  i1sk  of 
confusing  our  strategic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

Current  debate  makes  it  clear  that, 
strategically,  diplomatically  and  psycho- 
logically, it  is  almost  Impossible  lor  us — 
or  the  rest  of  the  world — to  distinguish 
with  i>erfect  clarity  between  an  ABM  sys- 
tem on  i-'uard  against  Rrd  China  and  one  / 
focu.sed  on  the  Soviet  Union  Obviously.  ' 
any  Sentinel  system  designed  to  counter 'v  > 
a  Clilnese  attack  could  also  be  used  to 
intercept  some  of  the  Russian  missiles 
that  could  be  launched  asainst  us.  As  we 
improved  the  Sentinel  to  cope  with  more 
.sophisticated  Chinese  missile  capabilities, 
we  could  raise  t;  rowing  doubts  in  Mo.scow 
both  alK)Ut  our  own  intentions  and  about 
the  stability  of  mutual  deterrence. 

AJrcady  there  is  a  certain  confusion  in 
American  debate  about  the  real  object  of 
an  .\BM  deployment  Some  .Americans 
may  reassure  the  Russians  and  they  may 
be  believed  for  the  moment  But  judijing 
Soviet  intentions  Is  always  uncertain,  as 
evidenced  by  our  ne&rly  universal  sur- 
prise over  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Checho- 
slovakia. 

The  possibilities  for  misundcistandinc 
by  Moscow  are  already  vast.  Tlicy  will  be 
multiplied  if  we  proceed  with  deployment 
of  even  the  mo.st  limited  ABM  system 
And  the  risk  of  .such  a  misunderstanding 
is  one  which,  in  my  ludsment.  we  can  ill 
afford  its  price  in  increased  tensions,  in 
heightened  .suspicion.  In  (greater  bellis^er- 
ence  and  an  vicceleratcd  aims  race  is  a 
high  premium  to  pay  for  a  policy  of  mad- 
man insurance  with  millions  of  lives 
deductible  Only  by  minimizing  uncer- 
tainties can  we  preserve  the  strategic 
stability  that  now-  steadies  the  world. 

There  is  a  serious  concern  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  share  our  caution;  after  all.  they  and 
not  we  have  Initiated  the  construction  of 
antlballistlc  missiles.  But  we  must  ex- 
lunine  closely  just  what  the  Russians 
have  been  doing.  In  the  first  place,  their 
ABM  system  is  a  limited  one.  providing 
protection  only  for  one  city,  Moscow. 
Second,  their  system  Is  far  less  sophis- 
ticated than  the  Sentinel  would  be.  and 
consequently  more  subject  to  counter- 
measures.  Third,  the  Russians  them- 
selves appear  to  have  recognized  the 
weaknesses  of  their  ABM  system.  Just  as 
we  are  recognizing  the  potential  weak- 
nesses of  our  own  proposals.  In  fact,  they 
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have  slowed  or  stopped  work  on  the  de- 
fensive system  deployed  aroimd  Moscow. 

We  must  consider,  too,  the  historic  ob- 
session the  Russians  have  had  with  de- 
fense. Ravaged  by  successive  conquerors 
over  the  centuries,  invaded  and  occupied 
by  Napoleon,  and  decimated  by  the  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany  in  our  lifetime,  the 
Russians  have  developed  an  emotional 
preoccupation  with  security.  They  out- 
spent  us  by  a  factor  of  more  than  three 
to  one  in  defenses  against  manned 
bombers,  even  long  after  our  missiles 
had  rendered  their  bomber  defenses  use- 
less. It  Is  Just  possible  that  the  present 
half-hearted  attempt  by  the  Russians  to 
defend  one  city — Just  one — against  mis- 
sile attack  is  only  a  last  gasp  of  a  de- 
fer\se  policy  that,  for  the  Russians  as 
for  ourselves,  has  little  relevance  in  the 
age  of  nuclear  missiles  which  grow  more 
and  more  sophisticated,  powerful  and  ac- 
curate. 

I  do  not  argue  that  we  should  rely  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  good  faith.  No  ra- 
tional security  policy  can  be  based  on 
anything  but  the  strongest,  surest  efforts 
to  provide  for  our  own  security.  But  we 
can  test  the  Russians'  restraint,  at  rela- 
tively little  cost  to  ourselves.  We  can,  to 
begin  with,  continue  to  equip  our  leaders 
with  the  most  sophisticated  of  intelli- 
sence-gathering  devices,  including  "spy- 
in-the-sky"  satellites,  so  that  we  will 
know  at  any  moment  the  status  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  missile  deployment  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  of  course,  in  China. 
This  is  one  area  of  military  development 
where  our  efforts  are  certain  to  contrib- 
ute directly  to  our  security,  while 
strengthening  mutual  deterrence  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  also  continue  to  develop 
techniques  for  countering  the  limited 
ABM  system  deployed  around  Moscow, 
and  any  other  system  the  Russians,  in 
ignorance  or  defiance  of  its  futility, 
should  choose  to  build.  These  techniques 
will  be  effective,  and  will  give  our  of- 
fensive missiles  effective  superiority  over 
their  defenses.  For  us  to  continue  with 
the  development  of  these  techniques  is 
an  important  part  of  our  overall  nation- 
al security  policy. 

Furthermore,  we  must  continue  devel- 
oping our  techniques  of  antimissile  de- 
fense against  the  possibility  that  missile 
defense  will  ."iome  day  really  work,  not 
lust  against  an  unsophisticated  attack 
by  China,  but  against  a  full  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  of  the 
most  authoritative  information  and 
analy.sis  to  me.  that  day  will  be  a  long 
time  dawning.  But  we  must  prepare 
aualnst  the  possibility,  however  remote, 
that  it  will  come. 

These  are  the  strategic  problems  in- 
volved in  the  Sentinel  system.  There  are 
serious  diplomatic  and  domestic  prob- 
lems, as  well.  To  begin  with,  it  has  been 
argued  that  Sentinel  will  increase  the 
Russians'  incentive  to  talk  about  arms 
control,  covering  a  comprehensive  list  of 
offensive  and  defensive  systems.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  talks  should  take  place, 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  Sentinel 
will  help  us  in  bargaining  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  these  delicate  and  crucial  mat- 
ters. To  the  contrary,  past  experience — 
as  with  the  bomber  and  missile  gaps — 
indicates  that  any  step,  however  minor. 


taken  to  upset  the  strategic  balance  will 
only  decrease  the  chances  for  meaning- 
ful discussions.  We  have  found  that  up- 
sets in  the  strategic  balance  produce 
not  mutual  conciliation  but  mutual  fear 
for  survival.  We  must  remember  that 
there  are  still  leading  members  of  the 
Soviet  Government  who  question  the 
good  intentions  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  appear  to  be  justifying  their  skepti- 
cism— as  we  would  by  proceeding  with  a 
Sentinel  system,  a  system  that  was  not 
clearly  and  precisely  limited  to  defend- 
ing against  a  possible  Chinese  missile 
attack — then  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  another  period  of  suspicion  and  diffi- 
cult relations  with  Moscow. 

During  the  past  few  years,  strategic 
stability  has  permitted  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  iiyour  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  suggest  that  our 
real  conflicts  of  interest  have  been  re- 
solved, or  that  they  will  be  re.solved  in 
the  near  future.  But  we  have  had  a 
period  of  relative  relaxation,  and  have 
taken  the  first  tentative  steps  back  from 
the  nuclear  abys.s — with  the  limited 
test-ban  treaty,  the  hot  line  between 
Washington  and  Moscow,  and  our  mu- 
tual efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  if  we  lose  our  pres- 
ent confidence  in  strategic  stability  and 
mutual  deterrence,  we  will  invite  a  new 
period  of  disagreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  even  on  matters  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  us  both — including  i.ssues 
affecting  the  prospects  for  nuclear  war. 

Furthermore,  beginning  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  end  to  the  arms  race, 
as  well  as  forswearing  new  strategic  nu- 
clear programs,  may  be  the  price  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  many  nations  not  now  possessing 
them.  Several  countries  have  already  de- 
clared that  their  support  for  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  conditional  on  a 
show  of  self-restraint  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter to  which  we  must  give  serious  con- 
sideration before  deciding  either  to 
proceed  with  Sentinel  or  to  delay  the 
start  of  these  arms  control  talks. 

These  diplomatic  factors,  as  well  as 
reasons  of  strategy,  argue  against  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  system  at  this 
time.  There  is  also  its  high  cost.  I  have 
said  that  cost  must  be  no  object  where 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  at 
stake.  But  where  a  program,  such  as  Sen- 
tinel and  its  variants,  is  of  unproven  mer- 
it— and  may  actually  be  of  real  harm — 
we  must  look  at  the  economic  factor. 

At  present,  the  planned  Sentinel  sys- 
tem is  estimated  to  cost  no  less  than  $5 
billion,  and  probably  about  SIO  billion. 
If  the  system  expands  to  be  directed 
against  Russian  missiles,  the  cost  of  Sen- 
tinel in  the  next  few  years  could  soar  to 
$100  billion  or  more  for  the  full  system. 
And  there  will  be  no  guarantee,  even 
then,  that  we  will  have  any  real  defense 
for  our  money. 

We  are  now  facing  grave  problems  in 
this  country,  with  urgent  demands  for 
money  to  combat  poverty,  curb  crime, 
and  meet  the  crises  of  blight  in  our  cities. 
We  need  to  invest  our  resources  in  those 
things  which  will  most  enrich  and  en- 
hance our  lives  and  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. But  if  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  shaky  systems  which  we  may  not  need. 


we  will  have  less  for  those  challenges  of 
urgent  priority.  Unless  we  are  careful,  the 
inertia  of  Government  spending — that 
often  irresistible  force — will  .set  in  and 
carry  the  Sentinel's  costs  beyond  our 
control.  If  we  are  to  prevent  this  inertia 
from  taking  command,  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  must  exert  ourselves 
now. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  our  attitudes  con- 
cerning the  role  of  force  in  security,  and 
the  role  of  weapons  in  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
concerned  by  what  I  believe  is  our  tend- 
ency to  look  at  problems  of  military  pol- 
icy without  considering  the  related  ques- 
tions of  diplomacy  and  the  securing  of 
peace  through  political  means.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves:  in  the  long  run, 
we  must  deal  with  our  adversaries  on 
]5olitical  and  human  levels  as  well  as  on 
the  militan,-  plane.  We  can  no  longer  hide 
beyond  the  oceans,  nor  will  we  be  able 
to  hide  behind  a  screen  of  missile  de- 
fenses which  do  not  work. 

Fortunately,  we  have  learned  some 
les.sons  in  our  dealings  with  our  chief  ad- 
versary, the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  had 
modest  successes  in  making  the  world  a 
safer  place,  and  in  exercising  a  mutual 
caution  and  mutual  trust.  As  a  result,  the 
specter  of  nuclear  war  has  receded  a  little 
farther  from  us.  We  must  not  lose  the 
chance  to  carry  on  with  the.se  develop- 
ments, including  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  reaffirni  the 
conclusion  that  I  formed  and  acted  upon 
last  year  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  information 
available  to  me.  it  is  still  my  \  icw  that  a 
limited  ABM  system  should  not  be  de- 
ployed at  this  time.  Rather,  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts  to  tip  the  interna- 
tional balance  on  the  side  of  peace,  bv 
vigorously  pursuing  talks  on  the  limita- 
tion of  nuclear  arms,  and  seeking  to  ex- 
pand the  constructive  communication 
with  other  nations  which  the  President  s 
trip  to  Europe  has  .so  greatly  improved. 

In  the  longer  run.  we  must  continue 
our  search  for  new  ways  to  order  our 
relations  with  other  nations — ways  that 
do  not  depend  upon  the  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  deter,  nor  require  the  piling 
up  of  unnecded  weapons  of  .systems. 
Peace  will  be  won  by  men.  not  by  missiles 
or  machines.  It  will  be  achieved  by  a 
patient  process  of  political  effort,  not  by 
the  unconsidered  purchase  of  new.  com- 
plex military  hardware. 

We  must  never  neglect  the  hard  de- 
mands of  our  own  Fuve  defen.se.  But  we 
must  also  not  lose  what  chances  we  have 
to  lessen  the  uncertainties  of  the  nuclear 
age.  and  advance  the  search  for  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mar>-land  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
congratulate  him  on  a  very  thoughtful 
and  penetrating  speech.  I  think  ins 
statement  covers  much  of  the  ground 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  its  subcommittees  have  been 
looking   into,   and   he   has   brought   the 
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relevant  material  together  In  a  very  ef- 
fective way. 

I  was  particularly  Impres-sed  by  his 
last  point  as  to  whether  the  security  of 
a  countrj"  can  be  assured  by  weapons  and 
military  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  experience  of  the  human  race 
negates  the  prospect  that  peace  can  be 
attained  by  military'  means.  Since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history  that  is  one 
proposition  which  has  been  tested  tune 
alter  time  and  been  found  wanting. 

So  there  certainly  is  no  assurance  the 
piling  up  more  weapons  will  bring  peace 
In  fact,  history  and  experience  suggest 
the  opposite  So  the  Senators  suggestion 
that  we  should  look  elsewhere  for  peace 
IS  well  taken,  and  I  think  he  has  put  it 
In  an  extremely  efTectlve  manner 

I  was  impressed  by  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  he  walked  personally  over  the 
ruins  of  Hiroshima,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly  Ver>-  few  people  have  done  that, 
and  ver>-  few  people,  I  think,  really 
uuderstaiid  the  nature  of  nuclear  war- 
fare an«*  what  we  are  faced  with  When 
we  have  testimony  before  our  committee, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  press,  to  the 
effect  that  an  exchange  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  result  in  100  million  deaths  of 
Americans  and  that  if  we  have  the  ABM 
it  Will  be  only  40  million  or  20  million  or 
30  million— intlmatlnkt  that  this  is  ac- 
ceptable— I  think  It  IS  a  wholly  unrealistic 
way  to  talk  about  the  whole  .situation  I 
cannot  imamne  that  anyone  can  consider 
20  million  or  10  million  deaths  as  being 
acceptable  if  he  has  in  mind  the  pres- 
ervation of  what  we  call  a  democratic, 
free  countrv- 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  could  pre- 
•serve  what  are  the  essentials  of  our  so- 
ciety If  we  had  an  exchange  which  would 
kill  even  only  10  million'' 

Mr  MATHIAS  That  is  why  I  sug- 
gested that  a  S-jlomon  could  not  be  found 
to  decide  which  10  million  should  go 
and  which  .should  stay  It  would  be  an 
impossible  choice 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Would  it  not  really 
destroy  our  kind  of  society  and  result, 
among  those  who  .-urvived.  in  a  complete 
change  of  our  society,  and  probably  a  dic- 
tatorship, the  kind  of  dictatorship  we 
are  supposed  to  be  opposmg  by  these 
means  and  these  mllltarv  weapons? 

Mr  MATHIAS.  It  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate in  State  plannmg. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  And  would  destroy 
all  confidence  m  the  future,  it  .seems  to 
me,  of  any  possibility  of  making  peace 
among  the  human  race  So  I  particularlv 
like  the  way  the  Senator  has  treated  the 
last  .statement — that  there  is  not  any 
hope  along  that  path 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  thinks  this 
is  equivalent  to  unilateral  disarmament. 
I  have  heard  It  said  by  the  opponents  of 
the  treaty:  that  is,  the  proponents  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM.  that  if  we  do  not  do  this. 
it  means  unilateral  disarmament  I  think 
there  is  nothing  further  from  the  truth 
That  IS  not  at  all  what  the  Senator  from 
Mar>iand  is  saying.  Nor  am  I  Is  that  cor- 
rect' 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Absolutely.  The  Sena- 
tor has  stated  my  feeling  absolutely — 
that  we  must  keep  our  guard  up,  and 
this  is  a  rabbit  warren  into  which  we 
should  not  fall. 


Mr  FL'LBRIGHT  It  seems  to  me  that 
people  who  .say,  I  am  mterested  m  the 
.security  of  this  countr>-  regardless  of  the 
cost'  miss  the  point  completely.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  interested,  and  I 
am  Interested,  in  the  .security  of  the 
country  Where  we  differ  with  those  who 
wish  to  rely  upon  miiitarj-  weapons  so 
strongly  is  in  the  means  to  assure  our  se- 
curity I  share  the  Senator's  belief  that 
the  route  to  security  is  by  a  newer  ap- 
proach We  must  affect  the  attitudes  of 
our  people  .so  they  will  understand  diplo- 
matic means  and  negutiations  will  be  m 
the  interests  and  mutual  .security  of,  in 
this  instance,  both  great  nuclear  powers, 
and  finally  all  powers  Is  that  a  correct 
interpretation? 

Mr  MATHIAS  I  think  that  is  clearly 
the  direction  we  have  to  take. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  irritates  me  to 
have  someone  say,  'You  know,  my  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  '  as  if  no  one  else 
were  interested,  as  if  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  or  I  were  not  interested,  be- 
cause we  differ  upon  the  way  to  achieve 
that  .security  Really,  the  narrow  point  is 
how  we  achieve  the  security  of  the 
United  States  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator's  judgment  that  it  is  not 
by  piling  up  more  and  more  nuclear 
weapons 

One  other  point  Other  Senators  wish 
to  comment  on  the  Senator's  statement. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  Chinese.  Of 
course.  I  have  never  believed  that  there 
was  any  real  point  in  buildmg  up  the 
Sentinel  system  just  for  the  benefit  of 
protection  against  the  Chinese.  That  was 
a  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  emotion 
of  the  moment  growing  out  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  which  would  facilitate  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  a  Sentinel 
system  That  technique  .succeeded  last 
year.  But  it  has  now  become  quite  evident 
that  it  was  just  a  maneuver  without 
substance 

I  was  reminded  of  the  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  principal  Communist  paper  in 
Pi'kmg  some  months  ago  which  showed 
how  little  they  were  thinking  of  bom- 
barding or  attacking  the  United  States 
The  editorial  expre.ssed  the  gratitude  of 
the  Chine.se  people  for  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
bnngmg  American  soldiers  to  Asia,  where 
they  could  be  destroyed  in  the  paddy 
fields  and  jungles  of  Asia;  whereas,  if 
the  .\mericans  had  stayed  at  home,  the 
Chinese  had  no  means  of  getting  to  the 
United  States  and  thus  no  prospect  of 
destroying  or  weakening  us.  So  the 
Chine.se  were  expre.ssing  gratitude  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for 
sending  our  people  there  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  deaths  that  we  have  suf- 
fered, now  over  32.000  and  200,000 
casualties 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
Chinese  themselves,  that  they  have  no 
idea  of  attacking  the  United  States  by 
missiles,  because  it  would  be  wholly  in- 
effective: but  It  IS  very  effective  when  we 
go  to  .^sia  and  subject  our  soldiers  to 
those  conditions 

I  certainly  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  on  a  very  fine  speech 

Mr  MATHIAS  I  thank  the  distin- 
ijaished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  for  his  very  valuable  and 
very  generous  comments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  very  fine  speech  he  has 
made  I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  have  at- 
tended this  debate  agree  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  balanced  speeches  we  have 
heard.  It  Moes  thoroughly  Into  the  po- 
litical and  social  implications  and  con- 
sequences of  this  decision. 

I  think  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  installation  of  the  system"  will  not 
-solve  the  real  problems  affecting  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  So  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  who,  I  know, 
IS  Hoing  to  speak  later  on  this  subject! 
I  must  leave  and  cannot  be  here  when  he 
delivers  his  statement.  I  had  intended  to 
make  a  short  statement  following  that 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  di- 
rected chiefly  to  the  testimony  we  heard 
yesterday  in  the  first  day  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore>.  I  intend  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
the  .scientists,  chiefly  to  point  out  that 
at  least  two.  and  I  believe  in  the  second 
case  all  three  of  them,  spoke  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  system.  Two  of 
them  said  there  was  no  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  that  there  was  time  for  negotia- 
tions As  to  the  new  variant  on  this 
Sentinel  system— that  of  the  deployment 
of  the  Sprints  around  our  Mlnuteman 
sites  or  some  similar  system,  two  said 
clearly  that  there  was  no  danger  in  de- 
laying deployment  until  negotiations  or 
nuclear  arms  limitation  had  been  tried 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  ap- 
preciate his  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  appreciation 
/or  the  fine  talk  which  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  has  just  made.  Those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  who  have  been 
expressing  our  concern  about  this  spe- 
cific matter  for  many  months  now  wel- 
come the  addition  of  someone  who  brings 
the  .same  viewpoint,  and  great  strength 
t  ->  It.  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body. 

He  has  expressed  with  clarity  the  po- 
sition which  all  of  us  feel.  His  statement, 
as  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
F''oreign  Relations  has  .said,  was  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  position  that  we 
believe  is  bringing  matters  more  and 
more  to  the  point  that  the  burden  of 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  system 
IS  now  upon  its  proponents.  Tlie  burden, 
if  it  ever  was  on  those  who  oppose  it.  has 
certainly  shifted,  and  I  think  we  are  cor- 
rect in  calling  upon  its  advocates, 
whether  it  be  the  administration,  if  that 
should  be  its  position,  or  those  in  this 
body  who  have  taken  that  viewpoint  in 
the   past,   to   demonstrate  clearly,   and 
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with  the  burden  of  proof  on  their  side, 
not  only  that  this  step  is  necessary,  but 
also  that  it  is  not  positively  harmful,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  well  suggested. 

I  think,  in  this  connection,  it  is  proper 
to  point  out  that  we  have  all  heard  sug- 
gestions that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  argument  for  a  so-called  light 
system  is  advanced  Is  now  going  to  be 
shifted  from  the  defense  of  our  cities  to 
the  defense  of  our  missile  bases.  If  that  is 
so,  it  invalidates  much  of  what,  even  at 
the  time,  some  of  us  thought  was  inef- 
fective, and  an  inadequate  reason  for 
this  action,  when  expressed  and  ad- 
vanced last  year. 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  great  pleas- 
ure at  the  speech,  balanced  and  informa- 
tive and  obviously  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  soul  searching,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  He  has  made  his 
first  major  speech  in  this  body  on  as 
historic  a  question,  and  at  as  historic 
a  moment,  as  our  country  may  very  well 
face  before  the  turn  of  the  year  2000. 
We  are  about  to  ascend  or  not  to  ascend 
to  a  new  plateau  of  military  preparation, 
which  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
put  beyond  us  the  ability  to  control  it 
through  subsequent  arms  limitation 
efforts. 

As  I  said  at  that  disrupted  luncheon 
some  of  us  attended  the  other  day,  the 
next  ^'eneration  of  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems may  propel  us  into  the  realm  of 
automaticity  where  it  will  no  longer  be 
men  but  rather  computers  that  decide 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  nuclear  response 
or  not.  so  fast  will  be  the  course  of  events. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  full  text  of 
my  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  welcome  Senator 
MATHIAS  to  the  company  here.  He  came 
to  Congress  marked  as  a  progressive.  He 
has  not  left  us  in  doubt  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Senate  has  not  changed  his  pro- 
foimd  convictions,  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion, or  his  learning  and  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I,  too,  had  hoped  to  say  a 
word  following  the  speech  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I,  too,  must  leave  the 
Chamber  on  a  verf-  important  mission; 
nonetheless,  I  shcBld  like  to  say  that  all 
of  us  take  tremAdous  heart  from  the 
fact  that  the  maftrity  leader,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  F^l- 
BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  majority,  especially  noted 
in  this  field,  take  the  same  position  that 
we  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  decision 
without  risk.  I  should  like  to  say  this  in 
tribute  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 


Maryland:  One  cannot  simply  disml.ss 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
mount  an  anti-ballistic-mlsslle  defense 
now.  For  all  we  know,  in  the  long  cor- 
ridor of  history,  they  may  be  right  and 
we  may  be  wrong,  hoviever  deeply  we  now 
feel  it  is  not  so.  But  we  know  one  thing, 
Mr.  President:  We  know  that  if  there  is 
a  risk  involved  we  know  the  direction  in 
which  the  risk  should  be  taken.  As  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  we  have 
Gerard  Smith,  who,  in  a  negative  way, 
tells  us  we  will  not  prejudice  negotiations 
with  the  Russians:  and  we  have  the 
scientists  who  tell  us  in  a  positive  way 
that  we  do  have  the  time — in  a  sense 
which  will  not  prejudice  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States— to  consider 
this  matter  much  more  deeply  and  to  try 
the  arts  of  negotiation  before  plunging 
irrevocably  ahead. 

We  have  assurances  from  both  that 
there  is  some  time.  The  axe  does  not 
have  to  fall  now. 

Many  of  us  deeply  feel  that  if  we  start 
on  this  program  of  deployment,  appro- 
priation, and  further  deployment,  the 
jig  is  up — it  will  inevitably  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  We  would  then  never  know 
whether  this  possible  opening  which  we 
have  now,  when  everybody  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate, could  have  been  availed  of  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  mad  momen- 
tum of  the  nuclear  arms  race — which 
could  end  in  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  if  it  is  not  checked. 

Because  the  question  now  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  man,  I  am  delighted 
that,  intellectually.  I  find  myself  in  this 
company.  I  think  it  will  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
very  distinguished  statement  which  has 
today  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
yielding. 

ExHiBrr   1 

I  Prom  the  office  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

of  New  York.  Mar.  5.  1969] 

Nuclear-Weapons  Control  and  World 

Order 

(An  address  by  Senator  Javits  to  The  Fund 

For  Education  and  World  Order.  New  York 

Hilton  Hotel.  March  5.   1969) 

According  to  the  "Statement  of  Purpose" 
I  received,  the  central  theme  of  this  Convo- 
cation is  ".  .  .  citizen  education  as  a  sound 
basis  for  citizen  participation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policies  for  lasting  peace."  With  this 
in  mind,  I  have  chosen  to  address  myself 
today  to  what  is  the  overriding  issue  before 
our  nation — the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  prospects  for  lasting  peace;  and.  es- 
pecially, since  "citizen  education"  and  "citi- 
zen participation"  with  respect  to  this  issue 
are  likely  to  be  the  decisive  elements  in  the 
crucial  decisions  which  the  nation  must  make 
in  the  months  ahead. 

The  great  debate  in  our  nation  concerning 
nuclear  arms  control  has  focused  largely 
on  whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  with 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti-balllstlc 
missile  system.  Some  sixteen  months  ago.  in 
November  1967.  when  the  ABM  public  debate 
was  Just  getting  under  way.  I  had  occasion 
to  speak  on  this  subject  in  a  lecture  at  New- 
York  University.  As  you  may  recall,  at  that 
time  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
had  Just  announced  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's decision  to  deploy  a  "thin",  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system.  I  began  my  remarlis 
that  night  by  expressing  deep  concern  over 
".  .  .  the  Inadequacy  of  the  national  debate 
which  preceded  the  ABM  decision. " 


In  recalling  those  remarlcs  from  the  per- 
specUve  of  today  I  see  reason  to  be  encour- 
aged by  the  scope  of  the  public  debate  which 
subsequently  has  developed  on  the  ABM  Is- 
sue. The  interest  and  the  participation  of 
the  public  at  large  in  this  debate  has  in- 
creased strikingly,  and  has  done  much  to 
broaden  the  scope  o{  the  debate  and  to  re- 
late it  more  directly  to  the  lundamental 
Issues  of  national  policy  which  are  at  stalce. 
But  a  reahstic  assessment  of  where  we 
stand  today  with  respect  to  the  isue  of 
nuclear  arms  control  precludes  any  sense 
of  complacency  Ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Non-ProiiJeration  Treaty  iNTT)  can 
restore  some  momentum  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational arms  control.  But  there  ls  sull 
no  certainty  of  early  negotiauons  with  the 
USSR  on  limitation  of  missile  systems,  pur- 
suant to  Article  VI  of  the  NPf.  And.  most 
important,  no  final  decision  has  vet  been 
made  on  whether  good  faith  neg'ouations 
under  Article  VI  of  the  NPT  requires  us  to 
delay  further  procurement  or  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
the  ABM  a  whole  new  generation  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  is  reaching  technological 
maturity  in  the  R&D  field  and  we  are  poised 
Just  short  of  a  possible  major  escalation  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race— an  escalation  which 
could  gravely  endanger  prospects  for  con- 
tinuing world  peace. 

Even  m  the  earliest  stages  of  the  ABM 
debate  it  was  apparent  that  the  important 
differences  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Senynel  system  concerned 
broad  matters  of  policy  and  basic  assump- 
tions and  Judgments  about  the  kind  of  world 
we  will  be  living  in  in  the  1970s. 

On  the  most  important  policy  questions 
we  are  far  from  having  reached  a  broadly 
acceptable  national  consensus.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  most  important  service  which 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  ihe  ABM  debate  can 
now  perform  for  the  nation  is  that  of  clar- 
Iflcation  and  crystaUzatlon  of  the  funda- 
mental, underlying  policy  issues 

I  am  concerned  by  the  danger  that  the 
ABM  debate  could  take  on  some  of  the  more 
bitter  and  destructive  attributes  which  liave 
characterised  the  dispute  over  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. Our  nation  would  be  ill-served  indeed 
if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Personally.  I  am  strongly  of  the  \'iew  that 
It  would  be  a  nustake  for  this  country  to 
procure  and  deploy  an  antiballistlc  missile 
defense  system  at  this  time 

But  as  I  also  know  of  Senators  whose  in- 
telligence and  integnty  I  deeply  respect  who 
strongly  favor  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  I  would  like  to  suggest  liere  cert;un 
informal  ground  rules  which,  if  observed  by 
both  sides,  could  give  heightened  claritv  and 
relevance  to  the  ABM  debate 

First,  the  burden  of  proof  clearly  Ues  with 
those  who  wish  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system. 

The  advocates  of  the  Sentinel  .-^BM  have 
done  their  case  serious  and  unnecessary  harm, 
m  my  judgment,  by  constantly  .=  hilting  the 
arguments  :n  lavor  ol  the  system  Originally, 
Sentinel  was  proposed  to  Congress  as  a  de- 
fense against  a  projected  Chinese  nuclear 
missile  capability  in  t:\e  mid-1970's  A  plaus- 
ible c.-ise  on  these  grounds  must  have  been 
developed  within  t:-.e  Administration  but  this 
case  has  never  been  placed  before  the  public 
in  a  convincing  manner.  The  legitimate  ques- 
tions raised  against  the  rationale  for  a  Chl- 
nese-oriented  ABM  have  never  been  answered 
Yet.  during  the  discussions  m  the  Senate 
last  year  on  the  ABM  question,  the  leading 
proponents  made  it  clear  that  they  \  lew  Sen- 
tinel as  a  Scviet-onented  defense  system  In 
addition,  they  went  .<;o  far  as  to  characterise 
the  "thin"  Sentinel  system  as  but  a  building 
block  toward  a  '■tni'-k".  or  full-blown,  ABM 
system.  In  advancing  this  line  of  argument. 
no  satisfactory  answers  were  given  to  the 
classic  brief  against  a  Soviet-oriented  ABM 
system  articulated  by  former  Defense  Seere- 
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tary  McNamara  in  his  landmark  speech  of 
September  18.  1987  It  was  ".hese  circum- 
stances which  most  aroused  and  alarmed  the 
opponents  of  the  Sentinel  deployment  and 
produced  real  skepticism  in  the  minds  'if  the 
opponents  of  the  Sentinel  system  with  respect 
to  the  soundness  uf  the  whoie  rationale  for 
an  .VBM  defense  system 

More  recently  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
and  his  successor  Melvin  Laird,  have  Intro- 
duced the  argument  that  the  United  states 
must  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system  m  order  to  strengthen  our 
hand  in  prospective  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  missile  de- 
ployments Suffice  It  '.o  say  that  this  argu- 
ment has  not  oeen  sufBclently  articulated  to 
overcome  the  .'ear  of  many  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system  would  have  the 
opposite  result — -that  of  gravely  prejudicing 
the  chmces    if  successful  negotiation 

Two  additional  justifications  for  Sentinel 
have  also  been  introduced  m  the  past  year 
which  In  the  genera!  confusion  and  swirl  of 
debate,  have  not  received  adequate  justlflca- 
tlcm  or  Trtutatlon  One  of  these  arguments 
IS  "thit- s- modified  Sentinel  system  which 
would  provide  '  hArd  point"  protection  to  our 
retaliatory  offensive  missiles  Is  now  necessary 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
following  the  development  of  MIRV's  (multi- 
ple warhe.ad  missiles i  which  might  tempt 
Soviet  strategists  to  attempt  a  preemptive 
first  strike  at  our  missile  force 

Personally.  I  am  inclined  to  fee!  that  this 
would  not  be  a  cost-effective  decision,  to  bor- 
row Mr  McNamaras  pet  phrase.  In  view  of 
the  great  competing  demands  on  fhe  federal 
budget  and  rhe  strength  of  our  offense  But. 
If  there  is  good  argument  on  this  score  I  urge 
that  It  be  developed  and  put  forth  seriously 
I.  for  one.  am  prepared  to  listen 

The  second  of  these  latter  iwo  arguments 
13  that  ABM  technology  has  been  carried  for- 
ward m  rhe  R&D  stage  now  -o  the  point 
where  further  meinlngfu!  advances  require 
experience  with  deployment  which  alone  it 
Is  said  can  enable  a  working  out  of  the 
"bugs"  and  provide  the  possibility  for  signif- 
icant technli-al  breakthroughs 

In  my  -.lew.  this  argviment  deserves  to  be 
considered  seriously  only  after  It  became  ap- 
parent that  no  reasonable  agreement  with 
the  USSR  on  control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
IS  ixisslble  But  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
this  rationale  before  we  have  even  started 
negotiations  violates  the  dictates  of  basic 
common  sense.  In  my  view 

While  the  burden  of  proof  so  far  as  the 
ABM  is  concerned  clearly  lies  with  the  pro- 
ponents— and  clearly  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, to  my  mind — the  opponents  of  ABM 
have  not  adequately  articulated  the  deeper 
reasons   for  their  opposition 

In  essence  what  Is  needed  Is  a  more  com- 
pelling presentation  L.f  the  necessity  lor  mov- 
ing awav  from  the  nuclear  arms  race  through 
the  deliberate  creation  of  a  more  effective 
world  order. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  beginning  In 
this  direction — by  consciously  seeking  the 
title  of  Peacemaker"  In  his  inaugural  Ad- 
dress, and  by  declaring  his  Intention  to  move 
the  United  States  out  of  the  era  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Into 
the  era  of  negotiation  His  choice  of  the 
concept  of  '  sufficiency"  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear weapons  -rather  than  concepts  of 
"superiority'  or  "parity"  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution in  this  direction 

But  the  declaration  of  Intentions  and  the 
articulation  of  broad  concepts — as  useful  and 
Important  as  these  are — will  not  be  sufficient 
to  free  us  from  the  compluslons  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  It  Is  not  enough  to  Just  be 
against  the  arms  race  We  must  have  well- 
conceived  alternatives 

The  question  of  alternatives  to  the  nu- 
clear irms  race  assumes  an  Immediacy  when 
we  examine  the  costs  Involved    The     thick" 


ABM  .system  favored  by  the  Jodnt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  might  Cost  »50  to  $75  billion  Moreover, 
according  to  the  former  DlrecU)r  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  three 
weapons  systems  which  have  been  suggested 
but  not  yet  .ipprived  bear  a  price  tag.  over 
the  next  few  years,  t.i  somewhere  between 
$60  and  tlOO  billions  " 

Cert.ilnly  tne  eccnoiny.  of  even  this  nation 
Is  in  no  position  to  absorb  expenditures  for 
new  weapons  In  this  magnitude  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  become  a  real  garrison  state 
We  have  urgent  domestic  problems — the 
crisis  (jf  the  cities-  which  will  require  large 
new  federal  expenditures  in  the  vears  Im- 
mediately ahead  The  choices  we  make  vi-lth 
resptet  to  the  allocation  of  our  national  re- 
sources as  between  military  and  civilian  de- 
mands will  determine  the  nature  and  quality 
of  life  In  the  United  itates  in  the  decades 
ahead 

A  clearer  perception  of  this  direct  rela- 
tionship between  arms  control  agreements 
and  domestic  problems  Is  required  If  we  are 
to  make  the  correct  national  decisions 

An  urgent  tlrst  step  toward  resolving  the 
dilemma  we  tace  can  be  taken  by  a  prompt 
agreement  to  begin  the  long-delayed  negoti- 
ations with  the  USSR  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  nuclear  ml»slle  systems  Such  ne- 
gotiations are  clearly  in  the  mutual  self- 
interest  of  both  the  US  and  the  USSR  The 
outcome  of  Those  negotiations  could  be 
prejudiced  even  before  they  commence.  If 
they  are  delayed  until  after  decisions  are 
made  concerning  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  pressed  so  hard  for  a  decision  by 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  to  delay  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  until  effort.s  had  been  made 
through  negotiations  to  relieve  both  the  US 
and  the  USSR  of  the  burden  of  undertakJng 
the  major  expenses  Involved 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  mere 
good  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  can  produce  meaningful  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Certainly,  it  takes 
two  parties  to  make  an  agreement  and  we 
must  face  the  poeslbiuty  that  no  agreement 
proves  possible  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  despite  our  best 
efforts 

The  challenge  before  us  Is  far  from  simple 
We  must  do  more,  out  of  our  own  self- 
interest  than  just  enter  negotiations  in  good 
faith  We  must  pursue  policies  which  con- 
sciously and  actively  seek  Ui  influence  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  in  the  direction  we 
desire  I  believe  that  President  Nixon  under- 
stands   this     Before    his    election,    he    said 

for  arms  control  to  be  .successful,  vi'e 
must  first  establish  prerequisites  and  incen- 
tives, and  this  requires  a  cooperative  pursuit 
of  common  objectives  We  will  succeed,  first 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  convince  our  ad- 
versaries to  -share  our  Interest  in  stability 
and  to  rely  on  peaceful  not  military  means 
for  effecting  change  Second,  our  success  will 
depend  not  so  much  on  mutual  trust  as  on 
mutual  knowledge,  so  that  each  side  can 
know  with  reasonable  assurance  what  the 
other  is  about  " 

In  addition,  during  the  campaign  Presi- 
dent Nixon  promised  the  evolution 
of  a  strategic  doctrine,  stressing  the  non- 
belligerent ;ispect8  of  our  national  security 
posture  "  This  Is  a  phllcxMiphy  which  many 
In  the  United  States  will  wish  to  support 
And  the  effectiveness  of  the  support  he  re- 
ceives In  this  dIrecUon  from  the  public  and 
from  members  of  Congress  will  determine  the 
freedom  of  action  he  has  In  this  regard  He 
Is  going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  give  him 

The  more  chances  he  has  to  practice  cre- 
ative diplomacy  the  greater  Is  the  likeli- 
hood that  we  can  avoid  being  locked  Into 
dangerous  new  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
There  is  little  doubt  that  successful  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  Vlein.im  war,  to  prevent 
a  new  war-  or  super-power  "eyeball  to  eye- 


ball" confrontation — In  the  Mideast,  to  bring 
about  the  integrauon  of  free  Europe,  to  end 
tensions  on  its  Eastern  border;  and  to  deal 
with  the  massive  problems  of  the  developing 
nations  and  of  the  population  explosion — 
and  to  free  resources  for  our  crises  at  home — 
would  contribute  infinitely  more  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country,  and  the  world,  than 
could  .my  combination  of  exotic  new 
weapons  systems. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 

my  colleague.  Senator  Goodell,  entitled 

Do    We    Really    Need    the    ABM?"    be 

printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

D<j  We   Re.*lly   Need  the  ABM' 

There  ha\e  been  serious  questions  raised 
regarding  the  present  ABM  Sentinel  system 
and  what  Its  future  should  be  These  ques- 
tions have  not  yet  been  answered  satisfac- 
torily by  the  Pentagon  and  arguments 
against  deployment  persist 

I  am  ple»ii.ed  to  join  the  continuing  efforts 
of  Senator  Cooper  and  other  Senators  in 
underscoring  the  need  lor  further  review  of 
the  ABM  Sentinel  system  and  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  our  national 
security 

Last  year  I  supported  Senator  Cooper's 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
bill  which  would  have  delayed  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  system  Although  Congress 
passed  these  initial  funds  for  Senunel  de- 
ployment, the  ABM  ist-ue  has  erupted  again 
this  year  as  citizen  opposition  to  slte-acqul- 
sitlon  provides  additional  restraint  to  de- 
ployment. 

On  February  6,  President  Nixon  called  for 
a  temporary  hall  in  .\BM  site-acqulsltion 
and  construction  pending  further  review 
This  halt  Is  a  welcome  opportunity  to  take 
another  look  at  the  Sentinel  .ind  the  grave 
problems  of  our  country  s  delense  against 
nuclear  striking  power. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  Sentinel  system  at  the  present  time 
There  Is,  I  believe  an  urgent  need  for  more 
facts  about  the  real  effectiveness  of  such  a 
system.  Its  costs  and  its  impact  upon  our 
domestic  priorities  before  we  commit  our- 
selves Irrevocably  to  such  a  multl-bllllon 
dollar  project 

While  the  Pent.igon  has  argued  for  the 
.\BM  on  the  grounds  of  preparedness  to  meet 
nuclear  threats,  there  is  need  for  pause  be- 
f.ire  we  get  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  a 
quagmire  ■  f  competing  .\BM  objectives  and 
inconsistent  policies  encouraging  the  arms 
race  on  the  one  hand  while  pursuing;  arms 
control  on  the  other  There  is  need  for  pause 
before  we  proceed  lurther  on  a  program  with 
unclear  cost  estimates  based  on  speculative 
calculations  There  Is  need  to  pause  to  re- 
<  .(sse!5;^lleged  nuclear  threats,  in  view  of  con- 
flicting measurements  of  foreign  nuclear 
capabilities  and  guessltudes  of  use  Indeed, 
there  is  need  for  serious  reflection  if  we  are 
t3  avoid  a  tremendous  waste  of  resources;  if 
we  are  to  avoid  spending  billions  of  dollars 
on  an  ABM  system  and  at  the  end  be  left 
with  still  unmet  domestic  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  on  the  security  scale  as  we  are  now 

Presently,  the  interplay  of  multiple  per- 
spectives has  produced  discussion  on  a  va- 
riety of  ABM  programs 

There  is  the  present  thin'  Sentinel  ABM 
system  prop  ised  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration aimed  against  Red  China's  nuclear 
threat  The  military  has  estimated  Its  cost 
at  $5  8  billion,  but  It  may  be  much   higher 

There  Is  the  proposed  ABM  system  at- 
tributed to  Secretary  Laird.  This  might  be 
called  an  "expanded  thin"  ABM  system 
geared  to  protection  against  the  nuclear 
threat  of  Red  China  but  with  added  protec- 
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tlon  against  that  of  the  Soviet  IJnion.  The 
military  has  estimated  Its  cost  at  from  $6  to 
910  billion,  but  It  too  may  be  much  higher. 

Then  there  Is  the  so-called  'thlclt"  ABM 
system  aimed  primarily  against  the  Soviet 
nuclear  fhreat.  The  cost  of  this  Is  beyond 
estimate. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  consenaus 
In  both  Soviet  and  American  scientific  com- 
munities that  a  "thick"  ABM  system  would 
be  an  exercise  In  futility.  Regardless  of  cost 
In  the  hundreds-of-hllllons  of  dollars.  It 
would  merely  produce  a  nuclear  action-re- 
action escalation.  A  heavy  ABM  system, 
geared  to  fire  defensive  missiles  at  offensive 
warheads,  would  only  motivate  increases  In 
offensive  capability  to  cancel  out  defensive 
advantage. 

In  addition,  consensus  Is  that  the  tech- 
nology of  nuclear  attack  has  so  outstrlppted 
the  technology  of  defense  that  obstacles  to 
an  effective  missile  defense — an  Impenetrf- 
ble  nuclear  shield — seem  virtually  Insur- 
mountable. Deterrence  against  U.S.  and  So- 
viet nuclear  strllclng  power,  then,  has  rested 
on  assured  destruction  capability"  and  the 
knowledge  that  nuclear  aggression  means 
suicide  to  the  aggressor. 

My  concern,  now  then,  centers  on  the 
present  Sentinel  system  and  its  proposed  re- 
\  Ision. 

What  will  be  the  effectiveness  of  such 
an  ABM  system  aimed  primarily  against  Red 
China?  In  approaching  this  question,  a  most 
disturbing  fact  here  again  is  the  technology 
of  nuclear  attacks.  Effectiveness  would  re- 
late to  the  very  question  of  time  it  would 
take  Red  China  tJ  develop  Its  nuclear  ca- 
pability to  penetrate  the  nuclear  shield 
making   it   useless. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem may  simply  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  Install  It. 

Military  experts  have  testified  that  Red 
China  IS  not  expected  to  have  available  the 
more  .sophisticated  penetration  aids  for  sev- 
eral years  following  initial  nuclear  capability. 

But  what  if  Red  China  develops  penetra- 
tion aids  before  or  after  our  anti-missile  sys- 
lem  IS  operative? 

We  have  learned  the  hard  and  costly  way 
that  t  iir  own  defense  projects  often  falls 
to  meet  target  deadlines  lu  the  case  of  the 
ABM.  there  is  the  possibility  that  penetra- 
tion technology  before  ABM  implementa- 
tion would  make  the  system  meaningless. 
There  is  the  other  possibility  that  penetra- 
tion nli<'r  implementation  merely  means  ex- 
panding the  ABM  system  to  meet  increased 
Chinese  nuclear  capability. 

Here  again  Is  the  vicious  circle  of  nuclear 
action-reaction  escalation. 

On  these  grounds  of  doubtful  effectiveness 
and  likely  nuclear  action-reaction  response, 
I  have  opposed  deployment  of  the  ABM 
Sentinel  system         — 

The  points  raised  today  cautioning  against 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  are 
serious  ones.  I  am  hopeful  that  President 
Nixon  s  forthcoming  statement  of  position  on 
the  .'\BM  will  take  them  Into  consideration. 

While  we  will  spend  much  time  this  year 
examining  the  ABM.  the  time  will  come  to 
consider  appropriations  for  defense  and  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  future  of  the  ABM 
system 

Today  there  seems  to  be  more  confidence 
In  our  military  means  than  there  Is  clarity 
ol  our  national  purposes. 

Have  we  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  epitomizing  as  it  does 
the  dangers  of  confrontation  In  this  thermo- 
nuclear age?  Have  we  failed  to  learn  the 
urgent  need  for  restraints  against  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  escalation? 

What  about  the  domestic  Impact  of  our 
defense  policy?  Surely,  our  military  spend- 
ing must  be  considered  In  the  context  of  the 
urgent  need  to  meet  pressing  social  prob- 
lems at  home.  In  our  deteriorating  cities  and 
In  areas  of  rural  poverty.  We  simply  cannot 
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afford  to  let  our  domestic  priorities  be  dis- 
torted by  limitless  spending  on  costly  mili- 
tary   hardware    of    questionable    usefulness. 

It  Is  presently  estimated  that  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  will  decline  by  $3.5  billion  due 
to  the  bombing  halt,  but  non-Vietnam  de- 
fense spending  will  rise  by  $5  billion  or 
more  due  to  development  and  deployment 
of  ABM.  These  figures  are  a  startling  blow- 
to  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  savings 
from  Vietnam  transferred  to  pressing  needs 
at  home,  not  automatically  siphoned  off  for 
more  military  weaponry. 

And  after  recent  disclosures  by  the  mili- 
tary that  the  Soviets  out-distance  us  in  the 
production  of  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare (BCW).  will  there  be  defense  requests 
to  expand  efforts  on  this  insidious  weaponry? 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  arms  escalation 
if  we  have  both  reason  and  will. 

I  speak  of  arms  limitations  and  confi- 
dence-building among  nations. 

Article  VI  of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
provides  that  each  party  to  the  Treaty  "un- 
dertakes to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict    and    effective    International    control." 

This  Treaty  Is  a  most  hopeful  sign  X-o  pro- 
ceed with  limitation  of  all  weapons  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Another  hopeful  sign 
is  President  Nixon's  willingness  to  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  missile  talks 

It  is  an  irony  that  while  we  look  forward 
to  arms  limitation,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  ABM  deployment 

I  am  following  with  interest  the  hearings 
on  ABM  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  so  many  of  us  are. 

There  are  a  few  people  today  who  are  con- 
firmed optimists  denying  evidence  of  nu- 
clear peril:  there  are  some  who  are  pessimists 
denying  any  hope  for  disarmament  agree- 
ment. 

But  between  these,  there  are  many  who 
realize  the  grave  perils  in  arms  escalation: 
and  who  are  alarmed  at  the  absurd  point 
at  which  government  spending  on  arms  has 
jeopardized  vital  services  to  people.  There 
are  many  who  recognize  and  are  receptive 
to  opportunities  to  international  coopera- 
tion: and  want  restraints  against  an  arms 
race  course  of  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  move  forward 
in  this  critical  area  of  disarmament. 

I  am  hopeful  that  while  strenethening 
International  peace-keeping  measures,  we 
will  move  toward  reduction,  parallel  reduc- 
tion and  progressive  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  limitation  of  production 
and  condemnation  of  use  of  biological  and 
chemical  weaponry    (BCW). 

The  most  compelling  arguments  for  these 
disarmament  moves  are  survival  and  hu- 
manity. 

Today  Senator  Mathlas  has  presented  a 
very  thoughtful  statement  on  the  ABM  I 
have  read  the  text  of  his  statement  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  purposes  of  his 
thoughtful  comments.  I  congratulate  him  in 
his  thought-provoking  examination  of  the 
ABM  issue. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  not 
only  for  his  contribution  to  the  debate 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  for  his 
kind  personal  comments  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  first  intimate  experience  we  had  to- 
gether was  when  I  was  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  he  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, in  connection  with  the  Ma- 
thias  amendment  to  try  to  approach  one 
of  the  most  complex  domestic  problems 
this  country  has  faced;  and  I  think  now. 
several  years  later,  that  his  wisdom,  his 
foresight,  and  his  judgment  have  proven 
correct  in  his  proposals  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  I  think  they  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  justice  in  this  counti'y  a 
great  deal. 

I  think  now.  as  he  turns,  on  this  his- 
toric occasion,  to  this  subject  in  his  own 
maiden  speech  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  a  problem  that  not 
only  deals  with  our  posture  abroad  and 
our  national  security  and  defense,  but  to 
a  problem  that  will  deeply  involve  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  turn  our  attention  to 
nation-building  here  at  home,  in  a  con- 
structive, positive  manner. 

I  think  the  analysis  he  has  made  of 
the  deployment  of  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile, and  the  course  that  it  would  carry 
us  and  the  country  through,  has  been 
perceptive  and  wise,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  his  position. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  truth.  This  is 
an  important  moment  for  this  body  and 
for  the  decisionmaking:  process  of  the 
Nation.  Though  I  cast  my  vote  last  ses- 
sion for  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  energetically  support  proceed- 
ing with  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  antiballistic  missiles.  I  do  feel 
the  ABM  should  not  be  deployed^ now. 
and  I  did  cast  my  vote  against  dc'ploy- 
ment. 

I  did  so  after  considered  judgment, 
although  at  that  time  I  had  wished  I  had 
more  testimony  available  to  study.  As  has 
been  admitted  quite  frankly  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  they  heard 
only  proponents  of  the  system:  witnesses 
to  the  contrary  did  not  ask  to  be  heard. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  committee: 
witnesses  who  oppose  the  system  did  not 
ask  to  be  heard. 

I  really  feel  that  many  in  this  body 
voted  on  the  deployment  proposal  with- 
out the  ability  to  study  adequately  all 
factors  involved  in  the  decision.  I  believe 
that  a  body  of  knowledge  has  now  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  which  en- 
ables us  more  intelligently  to  appraise 
where  we  are  eoinK.  and  I  believe  also 
that  discussion  has  alerted  the  Nation  as 
to  the  consequences  df  what  we  are  dome. 

I  think,  and  I  deeply  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  me 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  decision 
to  deploy  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  at  this  time  would  be  wronp — 
militarily,  diplomatically,  economically, 
and  psychologically — and  it  would  be 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
unity.  Deployment  now  would  adversely 
affect  the  Nation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Militarily,  ABM  deployment 
would  not  increase  our  security,  because 
the  system  can  be  saturated  and  pene- 
trated by  incoming  missiles;  and  this  is 
supported,  certainly,  by  the  best  advice 
that  we  can  obtain  from  military  ex- 
perts. 

Diplomatically,  to  proceed  with  deploy- 
ment now  would  be  to  say  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  forth- 
coming talks  on  missile  limitation  and 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  delay  deploy- 
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ment  even  a  few  months  until  we  can 
see  whether  useful  and  enforceable 
aKtcement   may  be  reached 

Economically,  the  deployment  of  a  sys- 
tem which  would  cost  upwards  of  $10 
billion  and  could  lead  to  a  much  lanier 
system  would  be  a  serious  drain  on  nat- 
ural resources  desperately  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  crime,  urban  de- 
cay, and  education  Massiv  ABM  .spend- 
ing would  create  further  inflationary 
pressures  at  a  tlm.e  when  inflation  must 
be  controlled  Nation-building  here  at 
home  IS  essential  to  our  strength,  our  na- 
tional security,  and  our  worldwide  lead- 
ership position 

Psychologically.  ABM  deployment 
would  encourage  a  new  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  heiyhtenlng  the  dan- 
i^ers  of  micalculation.  and  bringing  us 
back  toward  cold-war  thinkin.k; 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  unity. 
the  approval  of  ABM  deployment  could 
cause  the  fiist  major  division  betwr-ea 
the  administration  and  the  American 
people,  because  on  this  is^sue  millions  of 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  that  we 
afe  .settiTft;  forth  on  the  wrong  course. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Sena- 
tor who  IS  not  searching  his  soul  and 
conscience  and  bnninnk;  to  bear  even.- 
bit  of  knowledge  he  can  in  order  to  be 
able  to  render  a  proper  and  correct  de- 
cision 

Each  Senator  is  trying  to  make  a  rea- 
soned and  thoughtful  statement.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  deci- 
sion which  only  the  President  at  this 
stage  can  make 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  decision 
will  be  made  after  all  of  the  facts  arc 
available  and  after  every  branch  of  the 
Government  lias  been  heard  from 

I  only  hope  that  all  of  the  evidence 
can  be  brought  out  in  the  forthcoming 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  that  full  light  can 
be  ^hed  on  the  subject  before  a  fateful 
decision  is  made  that  might  commit  us 
to  a  course  of  action  for  many  years  to 
come 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  yielding,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  excellence  of  his 
thinking  in  this  area. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distint;uished  Senator  not  only  for 
his  contributions  today,  but  also  for 
those  contributions  made  by  him  during 
the  years 

Mr  President.  I  once  again  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  very  deep  ap*- 
preciation  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
whose  courtesy  and  consideration  are  his 
hallmark,  for  yielding  to  me  today 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Not  at  all  I  have 
been  well  repaid  by  the  outstanding  and 
well-thought-out  and  carefullv  detailed 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  Senators  were 
present  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
and  to  express  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
their  feelings  on  a  statesmanlike  subject 
at  this  time 

Mr  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr  Symington  i,  with 
the  proviso  that  I  do  not  lose  .my  right 
to  the  floor  and  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized after  his  speech. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OF?^CER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  on  his  talk  I  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  dl.scuss  a  few  figures  con- 
cerning this  matter  at  this  time. 


OVER  $23  BILUON  ALREADY  EX- 
PENDED IN  ABANDONET)  MISSILE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  in  a 
statement  larlier  this  week,  I  presented 
that  in  recent  years  approximately  SI. 5 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
expended  on  mi.ssile  systems  first  placed 
in  production,  then  deployed,  then  aban- 
doned, and  that  $4  J  billion  additional 
was  spent  on  additional  ml.ssile  systems 
which  were  abandoned  in  the  research 
and  development  stage 

I  mentioned  at  that  time  that  this  list 
was  not  complete  More  up-to-date  fig- 
ures are  now  available  These  figures 
show  that  the  total  investment  in  what 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  unworkable 
or  obsolete  missiles  is  much  higher  than 
originally  reported — in  fact  totals  over 
S23  billion 

In  other  words,  as  of  now  we  already 
know  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars  has  been  expended  in  recent  years 
on  missile  systems  which  were  termi- 
nated either  prior  to  or  after  deployment 
Nor  IS  this  figure  complete.  It  is  certain 
to  go  higher. 

As  we  consider  this  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem, let  us  also  consider,  if  deployed  in 
Its  present  .-tagc  of  teclmoloL'y.  that  this 
system  could  only  add  to  the  $23  billion 
that  has  already  been  spent  for  missile 
systems  that  have  now  been  abandoned 
In  this  connection.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  in  his  posture  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 1967.  said. 

It  IS  worth  noting  that  had  we  produced 
ind  deployed  the  Nlke-Zeus  system  proposed 
by  the  Army  in  1959  at  an  estimated  cost  oi 
$13  to  $14  billion,  most  ut  it  would  have 
had  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced,  almost 
before  It  became  opera uonal,  by  the  new 
missiles  .ind  radars  of  the  Nlke-X  system 
By  the  same  token,  other  technological  de- 
velopments in  uffenslve  forces  over  the  next 
^even  years  may  m.»ke  obsolete  or  drastically 
degrade  the  Nlke-X  system  as  presently  en- 
Msioned  We  can  predict  with  certainty  that 
there  will  be  substantial  additional  costs  for 
updating  any  system  we  might  consider  In- 
stalling at  this  time  against  the  Soviet  missile 
threat 

I  point  out  that  that  has  already  hap- 
pened The  very  fact  that  we  are  now 
discussing  the  Sentinel  .sJiows  that  Mc- 
Namara  was  correct  and  that  the  Nike- 
Zeus  systetn  is  now  obsolete 

In  February  of  that  same  year  in  hear- 
ings on  'US  Armament  and  Disarma- 
ment Problems.  Dr.  John  Foster.  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, made  the  foUowint;  statement  with 
respeet   to  a  thick   ABM  system 

I  im  concerned  that  with  a  very  heavv  sys- 
tem we  would  be  In  the  following  kind  of 
position  Because  of  the  enormous  quantities 
involved,  quantities  of  equipment  involved, 
and  the  \ery  rapid  rate  at  which  the  tech- 
nology changes,  to  malnuin  an  elTectue  sys- 
tem ..ne  would  essentially  have  to  turn  over 
the  whole  system,  the  *hoIe  $20  billion  sys- 


tem, every  few  years  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  do  this  As  a  consequence.  I  am  afraid 
we  would  have  a  heavy  deployment  of  .i  sys- 
tem most  of  which  was  obsolete,  made  obso- 
lete by  changes  In   the  enemy's  otTense 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  jxiint  in  the  Record  two  tables  show- 
ing the  sijecific  abandoned  missile  sys- 
tems in  question  and  their  respective 
costs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MAJOR  MISSILE  PROIfCTS  TfRMINATED  DURING  THE  PAST 
16    YEARS   (PRIOR    10    DEPLOYMENT) 


- 

Funds 

Year 

Year 

invested 

Pfoieci 

started 

canceled 

(millions) 

Army: 

HerniM 

1944 
1952 

1954 
1958 

$96  4 

Dart ^. 

44  0 

Loki 

1948 

1956 

21  9 

Teinef,  lim)  based-   . 

1951 

1956 

18.6 

Plato 

1951 

1958 

18  5 

Mauler 

1960 

1965 

200  0 

Total.  Army 

399.4 



Navy; 

Sparrow  1 , 

1945 

1955 

1958 

1958 

195  6 

RegulusM ^.... 

144  4 

Petrel 

1945 

1957 

87  2 

Cor»us..„.. 

1954 

I960 

80  0 

Eagle 

1959 

1961 

53  0 

Meteor 

1945 
1945 

1954 
1957 

52  6 

Sparrow  II , ,. 

52  0 

Rrgel  . 

1943 

1953 

38  0 

Dove 

1949 

1955 

33  7 

Triton 

1948 

1957 

19.4 

Oriole 

1947 

1953 

12  5 

Typhon           ,......,. 

1958 

1964 

225  0 

Total.  Navy 

993  4 

An  force 

Navaho 

1954 

1957 

679  8 

Snark 

1947 

1962 

677  4 

GAM  «3  Rascal 

1946 

1958 

448  0 

GAM-87S>>ybolt 

I960 

1963 

440  0 

Talos.  land  based 

1954 

1957 

118.  1 

Mobile  Minuteman 

1959 

1962 

108  4 

Q  4  Drone 

1954 

1959 

84  4 

SM  72  Goose 

1955 

1958 

78  5 

GAM  67  Crossbow 

1957 

1958 

74  6 

WMRBM 

1962 

1964 

65.4 

Total.  Air  Force.    

2.774.6 

Grand  total 

4. 167.  4 

Total  investment  costs  for  missile  systems  no 
longer  deployed 

Army  Millions 

Nike-AJ.\x    $2,256 

Entac  I  antitank  missile) ."jO 

Redstone   586 

Lacrosse     347 

Corporal    534 

Jupiter    327 


Total    Army 4   100 

Navy: 

Polaris  Al 1.  132 

Regulus 413 


Total.    Navy 1.545 

Air  Force : 

Houndog    A . J55 

Atlas  D,  E.  F 5.206 

Titan    I 3.415 

Bomarc   A 1.405 

Mace    A 328 

Jupiter    498 

Thor ^... 1.415 

Total  Air  Force. 13.241 


Grand  total.. 18.886 

Plus  missile  systems  terminated  prior 

to    deployment . 4.167 

Total     23.053 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mathias)  for  making  his 
maiden  speech  in  such  a  statesmanlike 
manner  on  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  my  pre- 
pared remarks.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place.  I  want  it  clear- 
ly understood  that  this  is  not  a  political 
matter,  that  there  is  no  partisanship 
involved.  I  think  that  the  debate  today 
and  prior  to  today,  which  has  included 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
emphasizes  that  fact.  Second,  as  far  as  i 
am  concerned  personally,  I  wish  to  state 
for  the  record  that  I  had  grave  doubts 
in  my  mind  about  the  ABM  during  the 
previous  2  years  of  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration under  President  Johnson.  I 
have  grave  doubts  today,  also. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
an  American  citizen  who  wears  a  star, 
or  two  or  three  or  four  stars,  on  his 
shoulder.  should  be  automaUcally 
branded  as  a  brass  hat  and  as  someone 
who  does  not  have  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart.  I  think  that  has  been 
a  caricature  of  the  military.  I  think  that 
the  military  by  and  large  is  trying  to  do 
what  they  can,  as  they  see  the  situation, 
in  the  interest  and  the  security  of  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  we  may  differ  with  them 
from  time  to  time  in  no  way  should  be 
cause  for  denigration  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  about  the 
particular  proposal  under  discussion,  the 
ABM,  has  to  do  with  the  cost — the  ac- 
curate cost  and  not  a  guess  or  an  as- 
sumption—with the  validity,  the  ac- 
curacy, of  the  system,  and  whether  it  is 
already  obsolescent. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
those  of  us  who  have  raised  questions 
about  the  ABM  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  unanimously  advocated  a 
continuing  research  and  development 
program  to  the  end  that  if  such  a  sys- 
tem became  necessary,  we  would  have 
the  best  possible  one  at  our  disposal. 

Incidentally,  if  I  were  certain  that  the 
program  were  necessary,  I  would  vote  for 
every  dime  required  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. 

I  also  have  some  questions  about  the 
Soviet  ABM  system,  the  Galosh,  around 
Moscow,  which  may  be  a  system  on  which 
work  has  stopped  entirely,  or  which  may 
be  a  system  which  is  quite  ineffective. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Tallin  sys- 
tem along  the  northern  coast,  which  I 
understand  is  not  an  ABM  system  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  but  is  an  aircraft  de- 
h-nse  system. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  negotiations 
I  rerr.ll.  as  I  have  several  times,  the  state- 
ment by  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon,  in  his 
inauguration  address,  in  which  he 
stressed  negotiation  and  not  confronta- 
tion. And  I  bcl  eve  that  what  he  has  done 
to  date  indicates  that  he  meant  it. 

Then  I  have  to  weigh  against  each 
other  the  internal  security  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  external  security.  It  is  a  bal- 
ance which  we  must  maintain  in  some 


way,  because  we  could  become  far 
stronger  than  we  are  at  the  present  time 
in  our  external  security  and  far  weaker 
in  our  internal  security  as  it  is  involved 
in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  situations 
which  have  become  so  apparent  in  our 
urban  areas  and  in  our  loiral  areas  as 
well. 

Mr.  President  i  Mr.  Cook  in  the  chair  i . 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  does  not  boil 
dowTi  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
dangerous  hardware  should  be  placed 
close  to  or  distant  from  the  densely 
inhabited  locations  of  the  Nation— 
whether  in  urban  or  rural  settings.  The 
decision  involves  much  more.  It  involves 
more,  even,  than  the  initiation  of  an- 
other round  of  armaments  escalation. 
Important  as  these  considerations  may 
be,  the  ramifications  of  this  issue  reach 
far  beyond  them. 

The  decision  for  or  against  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel,  in  present  circumstances, 
may  well  detennine  the  basic  direction 
of  public  leadership  for  a  decade  or  more. 
If  we  decide  to  go  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect, as  we  have  done  in  other  more  afflu- 
ent times  with  other  weapons  systems  of 
questionable  value,  the  decision  can  only 
be  seen  as  a  continuance  of  both  the 
practices  and  the  priorities  of  the  past. 
It  will  be  seen,  properly,  as  an  inability 
to  escape  from  the  shackles  of  our  own 
rhetoric.  Having  spoken  so  long  and  so 
loudly  of  a  distant  danger,  we  are  not 
able  to  hear  the  rising  voice  of  need  at 
hand.  We  are  unable  to  do  other  than 
keep  the  emphasis  of  our  national  efforts 
on  costly  military  systems  as  we  have 
for  the  past  two  decades.  We  are  not  able 
to  shift  gears  despite  the  serious  inner 
difficulties  which  loom  ahead. 

Yet  it  is  these  inner  difficulties,  in  my 
judgment,  which  present  the  Nation  with 
the  clearest  and  most  imminent  danger. 
The  multibillion-dollar  Sentinel  does  not 
meet  these  difficulties  any  more  than 
Vietnam  has  met  them.  On  the  contrai-y. 
it,  too,  may  well  act  to  intensify  them. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Sentinel  is 
not  the  first  costly  and  dubious  new 
weapons  system  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  the 
past  two  decades.  What  is  new  at  this 
moment  is  our  altered  capacity  to  take 
on  a  great  expenditure  of  questionable 
value  in  the  light  of  the  other  demands 
which  are  being  made  on  the  tax-bur- 
dened and  inflation-pressed  citizens  of 
the  Nation.  Quite  apart  from  the  tech- 
nical shortcomings  of  the  Sentinel,  its 
deployment  would  be.  in  my  opinion,  a 
movement  of  the  Nation's  leadership  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  at  the  wrong 
time.  Sentinel  will  not  add  one  iota  to 
the  security  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  well  detract  from  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point.  Since  the 
near  catastrophe  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  in  1962.  nuclear  weapons  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  eliminated  as  a  prac- 
tical alternative  in  the  international 
strategy  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  It  did  not  require  a 
written  agreement  to  confirm  this  under- 
standing. The  message  came  through 
loud  and  clear,  from  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear annihilation.  We  learned  and.  I  be- 
lieve, they  learned  that  a  relevant  sur- 


vival for  both  countries  and  the  world  de- 
pended upon  neither  nation  cnterinu  on 
any  path  of  policy  which,  in  the  end.  had 
to  lead  to  nuclear  confrontation.  The 
Cuban  crisis  when  coupled  with  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  has  provided  a 
respite  of  many  years  from  the  pressure 
of  ever-incipient  nuclear  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment,  the  deployment  of  a 
Sentinel  ABM  system  would  once  again 
open  up  a  period  of  grave  uncertainty. 
It  would  tend  to  revitalize  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  as  a  component  of  the 
international  strategy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover, 
it  would  have  that  effect  without  bene- 
fit to  either  nation  but  with  increased 
risks  to  the  survival  of  both. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  indicated  by 
the    so-called     action-reaction    pattern 
of  strategic  armament,  as  it  has  operated 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  years. 
F'or  two  decades  or  more,  when  the  So- 
viet Union  has  acted  by  making  a  weap- 
ons advance  which  imbalances  the  nu- 
clear equations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, we  have  reacted  by  an  advance  in 
order  to  mainUin  the  balance  of  terror. 
In  the  same  fashion,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  responded  to  our  nuclear  advances. 
Even  if  the  action-reaction  process  is 
recognized  as  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  precarious  peace  of  mutual 
terror,  it  does  not  follow  that  It  Is  being 
applied  in  a  relevant  fashion  in  the  con- 
text of  the  ABM  issue.  It  is  argued,  for 
example,  that  since  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deploying  an  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow, we  must  respond  with  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system.  However,  the  relevant  re- 
action  to   the   deployment   of   a   Soviet 
ABM  is  not  necessarily  an  identical  ac- 
tion on  our  part  but  rather  a  balancing 
action.   We   have,   in   fact,   already   re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  ABM  system.  In 
the  fully  developed  MIRV  system  we  will 
have  assui-ed  that  whatever  defense  the 
Soviet  Union  might  build  in  the  way  of 
an  ABM  structure,  let  alone  what  has 
actually  been  deployed,  our  capacity  to 
penetrate  It  will  be  more  than  sufficient. 
To  respond,  now.  a  second  time  by  put- 
ting into  place  an  American  ABM  .sys- 
tem— that  is.  by  deploying  the  Sentinel- 
is  not  a  relevant  response.  It  is,  rather, 
the  opening  of  another  round  of  nuclear 
escalation. 

Under  the  action-reaction  formula,  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  should  and 
undoubtedly  would  precipitate  a  relevant 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union,  regard- 
less of  the  testimony  to  date.  The  Rus- 
sians may  be  expected  to  increase  even 
further  their  offensive  capacity  in  order 
to  assure  penetration  of  the  Sentinel  de- 
fense. By  deploying  the  latter,  m  short, 
we  will  have  put  ourselves  m  the  ironic 
position  of  stimulating  the  expansion  of 
the  over-all  offensive  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  American 
people. 

Recent  statements  in  favor  of  deploy- 
ment indicate  the  possibility  that  an  al- 
ternative plan  of  deployment  for  the  Sen- 
tinel will  be  offered  in  the  near  future. 
As  I  understand  the  new  concept,  the 
chief  protection  of  the  .'system  will  be 
transferred   from   the   vicinity  of   great 
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cities  to  the  remote  ICBM  missile  sites 
Instead  of  offerlni?  protection  to  people 
which  obviously  it  cannot  do.  the  Sen- 
tinel IS  n jw  proposed  as  a  missile  to  pro- 
tect other  missiles  To  put  it  another  way, 
the  Sentinel  deployment  is  about  to  be 
billed  not  as  a  safpis'uard  for  our  c:ties 
but  of  our  deterrent  capacity  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  attainst  the  United  States 
To  what  decree  is  this  additional  protec- 
tion of  the  deterrent  actually  necessary? 
Is  there  any  question  about  the  ade- 
quacy—  the  enjrmous  adequacy — of  our 
present  deterrence'  Indeed  the  accumu- 
lation IS  already  so  immense  as  to  be  al- 
most beyond  calculation  It  is  many  times 
what  anyone  can  perceive  as  necessary 
for  the  total  destruction  not  only  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  of  the  entire  structure 
of  c  \ilization  Moreover,  the  delivery 
systems  for  this  great  power  are  multiple 
in  number  and  widely  dispersed  So  I  re- 
peat .s  there  any  question  about  the  suf- 
ficiency of  our  present  deterrent ''  Why  is 
It  necei««*ry.  then  to  add  the  Sentinel 
protectKm' 

To  shift  the  Sentinel  from  the  popula- 
tion centers  may  allay  the  current  con- 
cern of  the  residents  thereof  abjut  the 
danc:ers  of  accidental  disaster  The  shift 
may  make  it  easier  to  yet  letfislatiDn  for 
S.ntinel  through  the  Congress  I  repeat, 
however,  what  value  does  Sentinel  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  deploy  it,  add  to  an  al- 
ready buUint?  overloaded  arsenal  of  de- 
terrence' Bey  ind  the  emplaced  missiles 
of  ICBM  have  we  forgotten  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  Polaris  submarine  fleet '' 
Nevertheless,  if  further  assured  deterrent 
canab:l:tv  of  the  land-based  ICBM  is 
really  needed,  would  not  an  additional 
hardeniny  of  the  sues  be  equally  or  more 
effective  than  trying  to  protect  them  with 
other  missiles? 

It  has  been  said  last  year  and  again 
this  year  ir  effect  that  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment -.vill  mprove  our  bargaining  posi- 
tinn  with  the  Soviet  Union  It  will  make 
It  fasier  it  .s  contended,  to  bring  about 
mu'ual  disarmament  The  fact  is  that  for 
more  than  two  decades,  every  major 
escalation  m  the  arms  race,  every  s  gnlf- 
ic-int  new  addition  to  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals has  betn  introduced  with  precisely 
the  same  assurances — that  somehow  a 
movement  forward  m  armament  will  nro- 
du"p  agreement  en  dsair^i anient  It  is 
nov  2.5  vears  later  Where  are  the  dis- 
armament agreements  which  the  exnan- 
snn  of  armaments  were  to  produce''  A 
quarter  nf  a  century  later,  where  :s  there 
on'"  -uch  .agreement  on  a  reduction  of 
armaments''  The  fact  i«  that  not  a  single 
nucl  ar  weapon  has  been  dismantled  on 
the  basis  of  a  di.'^armament  agreement 
b'-twecn  rhe  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  So  let  us  at  least  have  the  cood 
sense  to  reason  from  this  experience  that 
whatever  ;ts  other  merit  or  dement.  Sen- 
tinel IS  hardly  an  instrument  for  bring- 
ing about  disarmament 

The  Sentinel  system  is  already,  admit- 
tedlv  dated-  da t^d  back  to  1962.  as  I 
recall  It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  it 
will  not  work  again.st  a  Soviet  attack 
Novertheles.s.  it  is  contended  it  will  be 
useful  against  the  Chinese  This  conten- 
tion presuppoi*s  not  one  irrational  Chi- 
nese decision  but  two  In  the  first  place 
the  Chinese  would  have  to  make  the  ir- 
rati  )nal  dec'sion  to  launch  a  dubiously 


effective  nuclear  attack  upon  us  with 
their  most  inadequat*  nuclear  resources 
even  though  it  would  bring  great  re- 
taliatory destruction  to  their  homeland 
Ti.is  initial  irrationality,  however,  would 
then  h.ive  to  be  coupled  with  an  irra- 
tional Chinese  choice  of  delivery  systems 
if  the  Sentlner^,  deployment  is  t  i  oe  jus- 
tified as  a  defense  against  China  The 
Chinese  would  have  to  decide  to  use 
intercontinental  ballistics  missiles  to 
launch  the  nuclear  warheads,  a  nuclear 
approach  intt)  the  Unit«l  States  against 
which  we  would  have  the  defensive  ca- 
pacity of  the  Sentinel  They  would  have 
to  oh<x>se  that  means,  rejecting  the  use 
of  uff-coast  submarines  which,  firing 
nuclear  weaixins  of  low  trajectory', 
could  fliminate  Seattle.  Portland.  San 
f'lanciscj.  Lxs  Angeles.  San  Diego.  Bos- 
ton. New  York  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
Washington.  Norfolk.  Charleston.  SC. 
Miami  New  Orleans,  and  Houston  with- 
out activatin;^  Sentinel  Why  would  they 
have  to  reject  this  latter  approach  by  sea 
and  with  intermediate  range  missiles 
which  would  bo  clearly  the  more  promis- 
ing from  their  iwint  of  view''  Because 
the  Sentinel  is  ineffective  against  mis- 
siles of  InsufRciently  high  trajectory-  It 
IS  amazing  to  what  lengths  of  irration- 
ality th'?  Chinese  are  expected  to  go  in 
order  to  validate  the  deployment  of  this 
system  Is  it  any  wonder  that  President 
Nixon  has  already  rejected  completely 
tnis  specious  contention  as  a  basis  for 
decision'' 

There  are  other  arguments  which  are 
made  to  justify  the  Sentinel  deployment 
arguments  of  greater  or  les.ser  fragility 
There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  them  now, 
Cach  of  us  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
prolonged  rirobing  into  the  substance  of 
this  issue 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  s  de- 
cision will  be  in  this  matter  The  re- 
sponsibility v>hich  Is  his  is  grave  and. 
whatever  he  may  decide,  it  i;oes  without 
saying  that  it  will  be  because  he  is  per- 
suaded that  it  IS  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  However,  the  Senate,  t  x). 
has  Its  responsibilities — its  independent 
respoiisibilities  We  must  arrive  at  our 
own  conclusions  with  respect  to  this 
question 

As  one  Senator,  as  a  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  have  seen  enough  and  heard 
enough  to  be  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  a'most  to  the  point  of 
tragedy  to  spend  out  of  the  constricted 
financial  resourx^s  of  this  Govein-nent 
the  enormous  cost  of  deployment  of  this 
weapons  system.  To  be  sure.  I  can  see  as 
.'  arranted  a  continuance  of  research 
and  development  on  Sentinel  in  the 
hopes  of  a  significant  technological 
breakthrough  which  might  give  meaning 
to  the  weapon  In  later  circumstances 
But  t3  deploy  the  system  now?  We  will 
begin  that  deployment  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  below  $10  billion. 
We  will  end,  however,  in  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions if  this  deployment  actually  takes 
place 

I  see  no  safety  for  this  Nation  in  bris- 
tling and  burnished  missiles  whether 
they  stand  tall  around  deteriorating  cit- 
ies, or  rise  in  the  empty  fields  of  an  im- 
{wverished  rural  .society  I  see  rather, 
the  beginnings  of  a  deep  trouble  if  we 


ever  permit  a  driven  pursuit  of  an  elu- 
sive security  against  threats  abroad  to 
distract  us  from  the  rising  tide  of  in- 
security at  home. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Let  me  congratu- 
late the  able  majority  leader  on  his  pres- 
entation as  to  why  he  opposes  the  pro- 
posed Sentinel  system.  I  am  glad,  also, 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
fine  address  on  this  subject  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  Mathias'  . 

I  would  ask  the  majority  leader,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  ABM  system  was  first 
offered  as  a  system  to  defend  against 
the  Chinese:  but  that  was  changed  when 
;t  appeared  the  system  could  not  be  sold 
un  that  bas's''  Then  after  the  cities  ob- 
jected, it  was  changed,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  so  well  brought  out.  to 
a  system  that  would  protect  our  missile 
sites 

Is  it  not  true  that  none  of  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  missiles  which 
would  be  launched  from  our  Polaris 
submarines'' 

Mr  .\L\NSFIELD  That  is  correct.  So 
far  as  the  Sentinel  system  being  directed 
against  China  was  concerned,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  was  always  a  phony  an4  un- 
palatable argument  I  just  could  not 
.swallow  It  I  could  not  believe  it,  I  was 
ylad  to  note  that  President  Nixon  did  not. 
to  use  his  words,    buy  it"  either. 

Of  course,  during  the  debate  1  ist  year. 
It  was  brounht  out  that  instead  of  this 
system  being  directed  against  China,  it 
was  being  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union  This  produced  a  popular  outcry 
when  it  was  announced — not  so  much  in 
my  part  of  the  country:  we  are  used  to  it. 
When  the  country  focused  on  this  issue 
and  arked  what  the  ABM  would  look 
like,  or  what  the  results  would  be — for 
ihe  first  time  we  find  the  President 
ordering  a  review  I  honor  the  President 
for  what  he  h.is  done.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Director  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  Girard  Smith,  a  very  fine  man 
and  a  nood  Government  offlcial.  and  Mr. 
Melvin  Laird,  a  former  outstanding  Rep- 
resentative, have  indicated  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  really  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  put  into  operation.  Despite 
this  fact  and  the  rumors  that  it  will  be 
put  into  operation  around  the  missile 
sites  and  not  in  the  cities,  I  nevertheless, 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who.  I  believe. 
IS  keeping  an  open  mind  and  is  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  after  a  thorough 
review  of  all  the  facts  It  is  he  who  will 
make  the  final  decision,  sometime  next 
week    We  cannot  go  beyond  that  point. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  We  know  that  our 
Polaris  submarines  have  hundreds  of 
nuclear  missiles  ready  to  be  launched 
against  any  aggressor,  missiles  that  are 
a  great  deal  more  lethal  than  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb  In  addition,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  we  have  many  thousands  of 
shorter  range  nuclear  weapons  all  over 
Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
which  could  come  into  action  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  or  the  country  of 
an  ally  The  proposed  Sentinel  woiild 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those 
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thousands  of  warheads.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Many  thousands  of  missiles,  is  the 
correct  way  to  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  again  thank  the 
able  majority  leader  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  outstanding  presentation  of 
this  critically  important  issue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  also  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader,  which  I  believe  have 
been  exceedingly  helpful.  I  wonder 
\»'hether  I  might  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  how  we  could 
protect  our  ICBM  bases  or  missiles  in  an- 
other way.  As  I  read  the  January  15 
statement  by  the  outgoing  Secretary  of 
Dt'fenre.  Clark  Clifford,  he  indicated  that 
for  a  relatively  modest  appropriation — 
I  think  it  was  S58  million — they  could 
superharden  the  missile  sites  and  with- 
stand an  impact  of  tremendous  power. 
As  I  understand  it.  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  they  could  withstand  that  kind 
of  blast. 

Would  this  not  be  a  better  system,  and 
would  not  the  m^jjonty  leader  support 
such  a  request  for  funds  as  a  means  of 
protecting  our  ICBM  bases,  rathar  than 
going  into  the  deployment  of  the  ssstem 
we  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  MANfcFIELD  Yes.  indeed.  I  so 
stated  during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  this  additional  protection.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  Senator  knows,  those 
of  us  who  have  raised  questions  about 
the  ABM  system  would  like  to  see  con- 
tinued research  and  development  in  that 
field  so  that  if  and  when  it  became  neces- 
sary—and that  day  might  come — we 
would  have  the  best  possible  weapons 
.system  available. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  further  ask  whether 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  Honorable 
William  Foster  who,  for  8  years  after 
coming  to  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union  as  any 
American,  and  what  his  attitude  would 
be  as  to  wh.ether  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  Sit  down  with  the  Soviet  Union  now 
to  discuss  a  potential  agreement,  and 
whether  he  might  have  expressed  to  the 
majority  leader  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
a  useful  agreement  could  be  reached  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  has  not  ex- 
liressed  that  opinion  to  me.  but  I  have 
heard  that  he  had  expressed  it  to  other 
Members. 

I  would  throw  the  ball  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  ask  him  whether 
he  could  answer  the  question  which  he 
has  just  raised,  because  I  believe  he  has 
been  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Foster  for  a 
.aood  many  years. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  my  feeling  that  he 
was  of  that  impression,  that  a  very  high 
priority  should  be  placed  on  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  I  could  quote  the  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  conversation  with  him  in  which  I  asked 
him,  during  a  briefing  at  the  White 
House,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
to  show  us  why  we  should  not  deploy 
an  ABM  system  and  why  it  would  not 
make  any  sense  for  the  country  to  build 


one.  I  also  asked  him  at  the  time  whether, 
if  we  reached  an  agreement  in  this  area, 
we  had  the  ability  to  police  the  agree- 
ment, whether  our  satellite  reconnais- 
sance would  be  adequate,  and  whether 
an  ABM  system  could  be  deployed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  without  detection. 

He  indicated  at  the  time  that  they 
could  not  deploy  such  a  system  without 
detection.  Just  as  in  Cuba  we  were  able 
to  pick  out  what  was  being  done  there 
and  progressively  to  follow  it  through 
photo  reconnaissance  the  same  could  be 
done  with  ABM  sites. 

So  that  here  we  can  draw  up  an  agree- 
ment, the  integrity  of  which  can  be  pre- 
served with  our  present  scientific  and 
technical  capability.  It  would  not  require 
on-the-site  inspection  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  useful  integrity  of  a  useful 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt  him  let  me  say 
that  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Foster  and 
his  associate  director  or  deputy.  Adrian 
Fisher,  this  counti-y  has  been  served  well. 
I  anticipate  that  we  will  be  served  just 
as  well  by  the  present  Director.  Girard 
Smith,  who  has  had  previous  experience 
in  the  State  Department,  who  is  a  well- 
known.  hiRhlv-  regarded,  and  well-re- 
specied  individual,  and  wno,  in  response 
to  a  question  before  the  Gore  subcom- 
mittee yesterday,  stated  flatly  that  while 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council — and  this  is  all 
in  public — absolutely  no  decision  had 
been  reached.  It  is  that,  in  part,  which 
makes  me  hopeful  that  the  President  is 
giving  this  his  closest,  personal  attention 
and  is  trying  to  look  at  all  the  factors  in- 
volved, keeping  in  mind  the  need  for 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  decay,  disin- 
tegration, violence,  and  crime  which  are 
occurring  within  the  Nation  itself.  I  feel 
for  him.  because  he  has  a  great  and  grave 
responsibility. 

To  repeat:  I  know  that  no  matter  v.hat 
his  decisiO'i  will  be.  it  will  be  because  he 
thinks  it  will  be  in  the  best  inteie.sts  of 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  Inst  questio.n  for  the 
majority  leader,  if  I  may.  Docs  it  not 
seem  a  bit  strange  that,  in  response  to 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  in 
Moscow,  which  admittedly  has  been 
slowed  up  or  almost  arrested  now.  we 
are  going  to  build  an  ABM  system,  as  last 
announced  in  some  20  cities,  but  \>.e  do 
not  propose  to  build  it  :n  Washington. 
D.C.,  because,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is 
not  to  be  an  ABM  installation  within  200 
miles  of  our  Nation's  Capital? 

If  it  is  so  important  to  notect  Chicago. 
Detroit,  and  Pittsburgh  in  response  to  a 
Moscow  deployment,  whv,  in  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Defense  Department,  have 
they  not  chosen  to  protect  the  Nation's 
Capital? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  just  comment, 
finally,  that  several  days  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  going  out  on  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine for  the  first  time.  I  spent  3  years 
in  Naval  Avation,  but  I  never  had  been 
in  a  submarine.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a  leisurely  period  of  some  hours  in 
the  wardroom  of  that  nuclear  submarine, 
one  which  carried  the  potential,  with  all 
the  Polaris  missiles  it  had  on  board,  of 


possessing  more  explosive  power  than 
both  sides  dropped  dunn:.'  all  of  World 
War  II.  That  was  just  one  of  41  nuclear 
submarines. 

I  put  the  q  lestion  to  the  crew  and  to 
the  olBcers — to  the  officers,  essentially — 
of  this  submarine;  "Let  us  role  play  here. 
S  jppose  you  are  ordered  to  attack  Mos- 
cjw  because  they  have  attacked  us,  and 
su.r'p3.se  a:s.)  that  they  not  only  have  tlie 
ABM  missile  system  that  they  have 
partially  deployed  there  but  they  have 
everything  we  now  know  how  to  install 
in  tae  Sentinel  system.  They  liave  a  lull 
'-■  .niplex  of  Sprints.  Spartans,  softwear. 
computers,  and  everything  else.  Would 
you  be  able  to  penetrate  it?  "  They  said, 
"Absolut  Iv.  All  we  would  i^ave  to  do  is 
exhaust  them  and  then  put  up  sufficient 
firepower.  Our  leconnai.ssance  wjuid 
know  what  then  sy.stem  i,-  capabie  of 
doing,  and  we  would  alway.s  be  .=ure  that 
we  had  one  more.  Even  ii  everything  we 
were  able  to  put  up  v.e.e  knocked  down 
up  to  10^.  the  lOlsi  is  all  we  need.  So  we 
would  just  exhaust  the  sy.stem."  From 
their  .standpoir.t.  ii  was  le.ss  expensive  to 
build  the  extra  oflensive  p;wer  than  to 
b-iild  the  delensive  .system. 

So  the  ;  ..ychology  the  majority  leader 
;ias  pointed  out.  about  this  senseless  and 
leckles.s  e.^c.ilation  of  nuclear  v.ar  capa- 
bilities, would  be  carried  .on  becau.se  tliat 
.  ihe  military  mentality,  and  it  is  their 
responsibility  and  ctaligation  to  always 
build  something  to  offset  the  riele'isivo 
weapons  established  The  .-^ame  mentahty 
that  cxi.ns  in  the  Pentago,i  can  be  as- 
sumed to  exist  :n  tlie  Soviet  military 
.-ervice. 

I  t'lank  the  Senator  for  vieiding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  think  tliis  action-reacaon 
iirocess  holds  true  not  oniy  in  the  field 
of  armaments,  but  also  in  this  body  as 
well. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  con- 
tinued efforts  to  shed  li-ht  in  this  area, 
not  only  by  what  he  r-as  .'^aid  today  but 
what  he  lias  done  over  a  Ion?  period  of 
time.  I  was  particularly  stiuck  by  the 
value  of  that  part  of  his  remarks  to- 
day which  detailed  the  chronology  of 
thinking  in  the  ABM  field,  as  to  the  ob- 
jective of  such  a  system,  on  the  one  hand 
directed  against  a  Russian  attack,  on  the 
other  hand  directed  against  a  Chinese 
attack.  I  think  by  detailing  the  chronol- 
ogy, as  he  has  done,  he  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  proponents  of  the  sys- 
tem are  not  able  to  define  what  their 
objective  is,  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  with  any  great  precision.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  major  factor  that  has 
to  be  considered  before  a  decision  to  go 
ahead.  I  am  singling  out  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  Senator's  remarks.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  overlooking  the  value 
of  the  rest  of  what  he  said,  but  I  think 
the  question  of  where  we  are  aiming  has 
to  be  decided  conclusively,  and  until  it 
is.  we  cannot  make  any  intelligent  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  discussion  ttiis  afternoon,  and 
the   discussions   over    the   past   several 
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weeks — discussions  which  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, have  been  earned  on  In  a  very 
statesmanlike  manner  and  on  a  very  hUh 
plane — will  be  Klven  the  consideration 
which  trxAny  of  us  feel  they  warrant  It 
iS  my  belief  that  what  has  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  «lven  that 
attention,  and.  hopefully,  will  play  a 
part  before  a  final  decision  Is  leached 
Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  decision  the  President  may 
make  on  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  as  was  proposed  bv  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  or 
some  modification  of  that  system  What- 
ever decision  is  made.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  President  Nixon  will  act  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  in  the  security  and  best 
interest  of  the  United  States 

I  arsfue  today  that  the  President  should 
not  order  a  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem Since  last  year  when  the  Congress 
provided  the  original  funds  for  deploy- 
ment, there  has  been  a  continuing  and 
more  informed  debate  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  as  to  its  necessity  I 
&ellevr"that  the  process  of  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  and  of  education  and 
open  debate  in  our  country,  should  go  on 
until  all  facts  available  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  country 
before  a  decision  is  made  to  deploy  We 
do  not  yet  know  all  the  facts 

My  second  reason  is  that  deployment 
should  be  delayed  until  the  President  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  will  enter  negotiations 
and  negotiate  m  good  faith  on  the  control 
of  defensive  and  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
test  the  fidelity  of  the  Soviet  offer  to  ne- 
gotiate a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  The  clearly  understood  ability  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  each  has  the  assured  ability 
to  destroy  each  other  has  been  the  de- 
terrent against  nuclear  war  and  is  the 
basis  for  a  possible  settlement  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  bargaining  from  strength" 
that  has  meaning 

Is  there  some  new  element  of  danger 
which  we  do  not  yet  know  which  requires 
the  early  deployment  of  .some  defensive 
system^  And  it  is  to  this  question  that  I 
address  myself  chiefly  today 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Senate  and 
public  have  become  aware  that  the  ra- 
tionale offered  for  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem has  been  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory whether  described  as  a  protection 
against  a  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
Chinese  nuclear  attack  This  was  crisply 
clarified  during  the  first  days  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  under 
Senator  Gore,  by  the  testimony  of  three 
of  the  country's  most  informed  nuclear 
missile  scientists.  Dr  Hans  Bethe.  Dr  J 
P  Ruina.  and  Dr  Daniel  Fink  Their 
testimony  confirmed  the  position  that 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  and  Clifford  and  Dr  Poster. 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  oi 
the  Department  of  Defense,  had  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  Sentinel  system 
would  provide  no  protection  against  a 
massive  Soviet  attack  Dr  Bethe  and  Dr 
Ruina  gave  little  supptjrt  for  the  argu- 
ment that  it  would  provide  limited  pro- 
tection against  China  or  that  there  was 
credibility  in  reasoning  that  such  attack 
might  occur. 


Senator  Richard  Russell's  instinctive 
judgment  that  the  Chinese  rationale  for 
the  Sentinel  system  is  not  credible  is 
also  held  by  these  two  scientists  and  by 
many  in  the  Senate  and  throughout  the 
country  You  will  recall  that  Senator 
Russell  said  in  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  last  year 

TliLs  concept  of  a  mls.slU'  attack  orU'lnatlng 
In  China  any  time  in  the  iieHr  iuti.re  .seems 
to  me  to  be  very  remote  The  Chinese  are 
not  completely  crazy;  they  are  not  going  to 
attacic  us  with  four  or  five  missiles  when 
they  know  we  have  the  capability  of  vir- 
tually destroying  their  entire  country  They 
will  tight  us  with  conventional  weapons,  if 
Ae  (Jo  have  a  war  in  order  to  r>in  us  out  of 
Kfirea  or  -^ome  similar  area  All  of  this  talk 
about  preparing  for  a  Chinese  missile  at- 
tack in  my  Judgment,  is  just  to  cover  up 
an  admission  of  error  In  not  starting  an 
antl-balUstlc  missile  .system  against  Soviet 
Russia  anv  earlier  than  we  did 

Later  in  the  same  testimony,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  said 

I  lion  t  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
what  they  will  proceed  to  develop  one  It 
Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  thev  would  tire 
the  first  ones  they  had  against  this  country 
and  know  they  would  be  destroyed  If  they 
<lld  so  I  .im  glad  we  are  going  ahead,  you 
understand,  but  I  dont  like  people  to  think 
I  um  being  kidded  by  this  talk  of  defense 
against  a  Chinese  nuclear  threat  because  I 
dont  think  that  the  Chinese  are  likely  to 
attack  us  with  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  at  any  rime  in  the  near  future 

I  am  delighted  that  the  executive  branch 
finally  decided  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  even  this  thin"  ABM  system,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  first  step  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  complete  system  that  I  think 
Is  required  I  have  often  said  that  I  felt  that 
the  nrst  country  to  deploy  an  effective  ABM 
system  and  an  effective  ASW  system  Is  going 
to  control  this  world  militarily 

The  three  witnesses  raised  another 
key  issue  in  their  testimony  which  must 
be  considered  It  is  relevant  because  I 
believe  the  issue  is  one  that  the  admin- 
istration IS  presently  considering,  and 
upon  which  it  may  base  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress.  The  scientists 
agreed  that  the  deployment  of  the  ra- 
dars and  the  Sprints  to  protect  the  sites 
of  our  offensive  ICBM  missiles  would 
provide  needed  protection  if  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  the  number  and  quality 
of  Its  offensive  missile  forces  by  the  de- 
velopment of  MIRV.  FOBS,  and  related 
offensive  weapons  The  capacity  of  such 
orfensive  weapons  to  neutralize  our 
ICBM  missiles  and  destroy  our  offensive 
ICBM  capability  would  destroy  or  de- 
grade our  deterrent 

I  comment  on  this  Issue  by  noting  that 
tiie  United  States  is  also  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  MIRV.  and  that  it 
l)o.s.sesfs  over  600  mi.ssiles  positioned  in 
our  Polaris  submarines  We  have  not 
been  told  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  dc- 
t^loying  anv  missiles  su /h  as  Sprint  to 
tjrotect  its  ICBM  bases 

Unless  tht^re  are  new  facts  whirh  would 
upset  the  e.xisting  assured  balance,  that 
make  ir  imperative  for  the  United  States 
tD  deploy  such  a  site  defensive  system 
now,  and  if  there  are  such  facts,  they 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  [)eople  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  Initiate  the 
deployment  of  a  Sentinel  system  whether 
as  proptjsed  by  the  past  administration 
as  an  area  of  defense  to  protect  our  cities 
and  industries,  or  a  missile  site  defen- 


sive system.  If  the  United  States  does  so 
without  new  facts  to  justify  Immediate 
danger,  it  could  be  responsible  for  the 
commencement  of  a  nevi-  stage  In  the  nu- 
clear arms  race— a  stage  that  would  be 
maU-hed  by  the  Soviet  Uninn  and  a  CDn- 
tlnulng  nuclear  race  which  could  become 
irreversible 

Out  of  all  the  testimony  heard  yester- 
day, I  think  It  very  important  that  the 
Congress,  the  news  mrdia.  and  the  people 
of  our  country  remember  the  statements 
of  the  three  scientists  on  this  issue.  Is 
there  such  a  present  danger  as  to  require 
the  deployment  of  either  the  proposed 
Sentinel  system,  or  the  deployment  of 
Sprint  or  similar  missiles  at  our  ICBM 
sites,  before  negotiations  occur?  Both  Dr. 
Bethe  and  Dr  Ruina  gave  their  opinion 
that  there  is  not  such  a  danger.  They 
suggested  that  before  the  deployment  of 
Sprint  at  missile  sites  there  should  be 
greater  study  of  the  type  of  defense  that 
should  be  provided.  I  believe  that  Dr 
Fink  said  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
immedlaU'  deployment  of  Sprint  at  mis- 
sile sites,  that  he  would  want  to  study 
th»  question  further 

Senator  Symington  has  spoken  about 
the  enormous  costs  involved  in  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  If  we  do 
not  enter  Into  negotiations  and  conclude 
an  arms  limitation  agreement,  our  coun- 
try will  face  an  annual  investment  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles  In  the 
tens  of  billion  of  dollars  If  this  expendi- 
ture IS  necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
countrj',  I  win  support  it.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  capacity 
to  keep  up  with  the  other  In  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons.  With  a  continu- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  we  will  end  up  at 
some  later  stage  no  further  ahead,  and 
we  will  be  less  secure  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  m  the  world. 

Because  of  the  enormous  stakes  in- 
volved, the  costs,  our  security  and  human 
life.  I  hope  the  President  will  defer  de- 
ployment until  he  can  determine  whether 
negotiations  leading  to  a  limitation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  will  be  successful 
It  would  be  In  harmony  with  his  stated 
desire  and  "purpose  to  be  a  peacemaker. 
He  has.  I  believe,  an  opportunity  that 
perhaps  no  other  President  has  had  be- 
fore him  It  IS  the  chance  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  thr^'e  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
hearings  held  by  the  P'orelgn  Relations 
Committee  yesterday  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
There  beint;  no  objection,  the  mateiial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  5.  1969 j 
The  Grf.\t  ABM  Debate 
Were  its  Implications  not  so  grave,  the 
<reat  debate  over  the  anli-balllstlc  nUssUe 
would  be  somewhat  comical  At  first  blush. 
;f  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  number  of  com- 
petent men.  presumably  proceeding  from  the 
same  data,  can  arrive  at  diametrically  op- 
posed conclusions 

In  any  event,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  h;is  performed  a  use- 
ful servli-e  In  publishlnsj  a  mlcr<x-osm  of  t!:e 
debate.  In  the  form  o(  .'tatements  and  a  dis- 
t-usslon  by  experts  and  others  at  least  familiar 
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with  the  territory  It  may  not  make  up  your 
niind  one  way  or  another— It  didn't  ours — but 
It  gets  to  the  core,  or  rather  cores,  of  the  ABM 
issue.  And  in  the  course  of  the  give-and-take 
It  becomes  clear  why  It  is  In  fact  extremely 
difficult  to  reach  a  rational  decision  whether 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

Mostly  in  the  news  now  Is  the  setting  up, 
as  approved  by  Congress,  of  the  so-called  thin 
Sentinel  svstem.  at  a  purported  cost  of 
around  $5  billion  The  Nixon  Administration 
Is  reviewing  this  question.  Meantime,  the  sus- 
picion remains  strong  that  the  military  really 
want  Sentinel  as  a  step  toward  a  thick  sys- 
tem, costing  maybe  $20  billion — or  maybe 
$100  billion  or.  as  Senator  Symington  charges 
$400  billion 

Part  of  the  argument  Is  technical,  of 
course  Win  an  ABM.  thin  or  thick,  work  well 
tnough.  be  able  to  destroy  enough  Incoming 
enemy  ballistic  missiles  to  Justify  the  invest- 
ment ■>  Investment,  it  may  be  noted,  not  only 
in  money  but  In  scientific  talent  and  man- 
power to  service  the  system. 

Opponents  contend  that  Sentinel  would  be 
obsolete  before  It  was  finished,  and  they  have 
large  doubts  about  the  workability  of  a  thick 
ABM  Proponents  retort  that  Sentinel  Is  ac- 
tually pretty  sophisticated,  compared  with 
earlier  designs:  as  for  the  thick  system,  they 
believe  it  could  radically  cut  fatalities  In  a 
miclear  ntt^ick 

It  Isn't  just  whether  an  ABM  network 
would  be  effective  against  the  capabilities  of 
existing  offensive  missiles.  Those  missiles  can 
be  refined  to  outwit  ABMs,  diminishing  or 
nullifying  their  effectiveness.  Here  lies  one 
possibility  of  constant  escalation  of  the  arms 
race:  The  Soviets  develop  missiles  to  pene- 
trate our  ABM  system,  we  Improve  the  system 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  means  of  pene- 
trating  their   ABMs.   And   so   on   and  on. 

Another  part  of  the  argument  turns  on 
domestic  political-economic  considerations. 
Is  an  ABM  system  essential  to  national  secu- 
lity  or  is  it  one  more  "toy"  for  the  "military- 
industrial  complex"  to  play  with,  enhancing 
their  power,  prestige  and  economic  position? 
Ccrtainlv  we  do  not  question  the  motives 
■«f  the  military  and  the  defense  contractors  or 
think  there  Is  some  Incipient  conspiracy  afoot 
•o  take  over  the  country.  But  we  do  sense  a 
diinger  !:i  the  very  momentum  of  the  arms 
b'.iild-up:  the  bigger  it  gets,  it  seems,  the 
still-bigger  It  tends  to  get.  Undoubtedly  It 
1  ould  get  too  bie  for  the  economic  and  po- 
I'tical  liealth  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  the  basic  part  of  the  argument 
concerns  what  the  Russians  are  up  to  and 
will  be  up  to  depending  on  what  the  U.S. 
does  It  appears  delinite  they  have  deployed 
-  )me  kind  of  ABMs  around  Moscow,  and 
jierhaps  elsewhere  Beyond  that,  the  intelll- 
u-ence  evidently  isni  \e.r\  precise;  little 
a;jreement  merges  as  to  how  good  their  sys- 
tem ij.  whether  it  is  strictly  speaking  an 
ABM  .system  at  all.  whether  they  intend 
■  )  extend  it 

Now  if  the  Soviets  are  seriously  deploy- 
ing ABMs,  it  would  .seem  plain  that  the 
L'  S  has  little  choice  but  to  do  the  same, 
nie  opponents,  however,  say  not  necessarily; 
the  US  can  rely  on  its  offensive  missiles, 
:idapted  to  penetrate  any  Soviet  ABMs,  to 
lieter  a  Soviet  attack  Our  nuclear  capabUlty 
1=  what  has  deterred  attack  these  20  or  more 
lUfficult  years 

One  reason  for  the  depth  of  the  confusion, 

Ae  suspect,  is  that  the  ABM  is  not  Just  a  new 

.V cipons  system;  it  represents  to  some  extent 

.i   new   strategy,  defense  on   top  of  offensive 

ipacity 

True,  the  nation  has  long  had  an  early- 
■'  arning  system,  but  successive  Admlnlstra- 
•'.ons  have  up  to  now  rejected  the  ABM  ap- 
t'roach.  Just  as  the  nation  couldn't  main- 
•  on  any  great  interest  in  fallout  shelters  and 
ther  manifestations  of  defensive  psychology. 
If,  in  other  words,  the  US,  has  the  offen- 
-ive  power  to  deter,  does  it  need  this  costly 
!'-!ensive  arrangement  too? 
Then  there  is  the  Issue  of  possible  nego- 
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tlatlons  with  the  Soviets.  ABM  advocates  say 
the  U.S.  has  to  start  installing  the  network 
in  order  "o  have  a  bargaining  counter;  that  is 
we  would  agree  to  stop  ours  if  thev  stop 
theirs.  It  may  be  so.  but  it  can  also  be  rea- 
soned that  the  obvious  threat  of  U.S.  deploy- 
ment. In  the  failure  of  agreement,  would  be 
a  sufficient  bargaining  point. 

In  negotiations,  anyway,  lies  what  hope  ex- 
ists of  averting  this  mammoth  new  venture 

negotiations,  needless  to  sav,  conducted 
with  the  sharpest  of  eye  to  Soviet  deception. 
Some  hope  of  avoiding  the  defensive-mis- 
sile race  and  curbing  the  offensive-missile 
race  does  exist,  if  only  because  the  current 
and  prospective  costs  may  be  getting  intoler- 
able for  the  Soviets. 

As  a  general  principle  we  would  sav  that 
the  U.S.  must  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for 
its  security,  although  we  do  not  overlook 
the  danger  of  ending  up  as  a  sort  of  gar- 
rison state  In  the  process.  The  profoundly  dis- 
turbing thing  about  the  ABM  debate  so  far 
Is  that  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  field 
cannot  agree  on  what  is  or  Is  not  necessary 
for  that  security 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7.  1969! 
Nixon  Ahje  Denies  Sentinel  Imperils  Atom 
Arms  Talks — Challenges  Senators'  View 
AN  Antimissile  Net  Would  Intensify 
Weapons  Race— Opponents  Set  Back- 
Three  Scientists  Also  Lean  to  System  in 
Testimony   at  "Edttcational"  Hearing 

(By  John  W  Finney) 
Washington,  March  6— The  Administra- 
tion asserted  today  that  a  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
would  not  disrupt  attempts  to  reach  a"  stra- 
tegic arms  control  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  position  was  presented  by  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  the  new  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, which  began  "educational"  hearings 
on  the  strategic  and  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  an  antlballistic  missile  svstem. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  described  the  hearings  as  'an  exer- 
cise in  persuasion."  directed  at  President 
Nixon,  that  the  United  States  should  not 
deploy  the  Sentinel,  But  the  exercise  did  not 
go  exactly  as  many  subcommittee  members 
had  hoped 

If  anything,  the  Sentinel  opponents  came 
out  of  the  first  round  with  their  ca.se  perhaps 
weakened.  Mr.  Smith,  the  President's  chief 
disarmament  adviser,  challenged  their  argu- 
ments that  the  Sentinel  system  would  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race  and  Impede  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

scientists  disagree 

Their  technical-strategic  arguments  found 
a  panel  of  scientists  leaning  toward  a  missile 
defense  system  designed  to  protect  missile 
and  bomber  bases  from  Soviet  attacit  That 
is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  leaning  in  its  current  review 
of  the  Sentinel  program. 

As  initially  presented  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, the  Sentinel  sy.'^tem,  now  esti- 
mated to  cost  at  least  $5.5-binion.  was  to 
protect  the  American  population  from  a 
Chinese  missile  attack  In  the  nineteen- 
seventles. 

However,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  mov- 
ing toward  a  plan  to  provide  protection  of 
strategic  bases  from  a  Soviet  attack  as  well 
as  some  protection  for  population  centers 
from  a  Chinese  attack. 

Under  '..his  modification.  Sentinel  bases 
would  be  moved  away  from  population  cen- 
'i.«rs  and  additional  bases  providing  'ter- 
minal defense  "  would  be  set  up  around 
missile  and  bomber  bases. 

President  Nixon,  who  canceled  a  weekend 
trip  to  Florida  so  he  could  review  the  issue, 
plans  to  announce  his  decision  early  next 
week. 

The  Administration's  apparent  Inclination 


to  proceed  with  a  modified  version  of  the 
Sentinel  system,  combined  with  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  make  a  decision  belore  the 
Senate  subcommittee  could  hold  its  hearings, 
produced  a  note  of  testlness  toward  the  Ad- 
ministration from  influential  members  of 
the  committee. 

COOPER    CUES    VIEW 

Senator  John  Snerman  Cooper.  Republican 
of  Kentucky,  who  is,  a  leader  of  the  Sentinel 
opposition,  said  that  it  was  apparent  the 
Administration  was  trying  to  modjfv  the 
Sentinel  in  such  a  way  so  that  it  could  win 
\otes  in  the  Senate 

Senator  Fulbrlgnt,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  said  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  Administration  had  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  Sentinel.  Mr  ir^mlth  em- 
phatically denied  Uiis.  saying  that  no  deci- 
sion had  been  made. 

Mr.  Fulbrlght.  noting  that  a  pig's  head  had 
been  thrown  at  his  feet  yesterday  during  a 
peace  luncheon  m  New  York  City,  asked: 
"What  good  Is  this  defense  if  we  are  going 
to   blow   up  internally^' 

Senators  Fulbrlght  and  Cooper  repeatedly 
came  back  to  the  arguments  that  a  deplov- 
ment  of  the  Sentinel  system  would  accelerate 
tiie  atomic  arms  race,  liinder  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  violate  the 
.spirit  of  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  against  the 
spread   of   nuclear   weapons. 

That  article  calls  upon  the  atomic  powers 
to  enter  into  "good  faith"  negotiations  to 
stop  their  nuclear  arms  race.  All  these  argu- 
ments were  disputed  by  Mr  Smith,  provid- 
ing a  further  indication  oi  the  Administra- 
tion's intention  to  proceed  with  the  Sentinel. 
Noting  that  there  had  been  no  significant 
adverse  Soviet  reaction  on  the  Initial  de- 
cision to  deploy  the  Sentinel  svstem  in  1967. 
Mr.  Smith  said: 

"I  would  think  that  a  decision  to  resume 
such  deployment  at  this  time  would  not 
prevent  strategic  arms  limitation  uilks." 
little  reaction  seen 
He  also  .said  that  he  did  not  believe  a 
reorientation  of  tne  Sentinel  system  to  pro- 
vide protection  of  strategic  bases  from  Soviet 
missiles  would  result  m  a  significant  Soviet 
reaction  against  arms  talks. 

To  subcommittee  suggestions  that  t!ie 
United  States  delay  the  Sentinel  while  it 
seeks  an  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  was  what  the  Ad- 
ministration  was   proposing  to  do. 

It  will  be  several  years,  he  said,  'jeiore 
the  Sentinel  system  is  deployed,  and  In  the 
meantime  the  Adrmnlstration  hopes  to  enter 
into  arms  talks. 

During  the  four-hour  iiearing.  :  he  sub- 
committee also  heard  from  a  pane!  of  scien- 
tific  experts   in    the   nuclear  missile   field 

They  were  Dr  Daniel  Fink,  former  deputy 
director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing and  now  general  injiiager  of  General 
Electric's  Space  Divi.«i^Vi  Vallev  Forge. 
Pa:  Dr.  John  P.  Ruina.  loWer  director  of 
the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
.Agency  and  now  professor  of  electrical  t  nei- 
neering  at  t!ie  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Dr  Hans  A  Bethe.  a  ohysi- 
cist  at  Cornell  Unlversitv  who  is  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner. 

The  three  scientists  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  military  danger  in  delayinc  the 
Sentinel.  They  also  agreed  t'lat  it  w'ould  be 
impractical  to  build  an  eiTecilve  defense  sys- 
tem to  protect  population  centers  from  a 
Russian  attack 

They  differed  somewhat  on  the  cifective- 
ness  of  the  sentinel  system  asrainst  a  Chinese 
attack 

period  of  effectiv-eness 
Dr.  Fink  contended  that  it  would  be  effec- 
tive for  "some  period  of  time."  Dr  Bethe 
and  Dr.  Riuna  argued  that  Commumst  China 
could  overcome  and  "exhatist  "  the  Sentinel 
system  by  using  radar  decoys,  such  as  bal- 
loons or  metallic  chaff. 
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However  Dr  Bettie  and  Dr  Rulna,  who 
h»ve  b««n  among  the  leadlnK  sclentlOc  or'.ticB 
uf  the  Ser.unel.  joined  Dr  Fink  m  saying 
that  some  ABM  protection  of  strategic  tjases 
might  be  needed  Against  Soviet  mlssUea 
They  differed  on  the  urgency  of  such  a  hard 
point  defense  and  on  how  It  should  b« 
done 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  now 
have  the  OiipablUty  of  knocking  out  the 
L'aite<l  States  retaliatory  force  of  mlaalles 
diid  -jomt^ers  Dr  Rulna  and  Dr  Bethe  con- 
tended 'hat  '-he  United  States  could  wait 
one  '>r  'wo  years  before  making  a  decision 
on  whether  to  provide  a  defense  tor  the  stra- 
tfi'.c  taa^jes 

The  point  at  which  the  United  States 
should  begin  to  worry.  Dr  Bethe  said  is  wlien 
the  Soviet  Union  develops  multiple  warheads 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  hit  a  missile  ijase 

IProm   the   W-iahln^nn   (DC  i    Star. 
Mar    7.   1969 1 

SClXtmsT   LlNKKD   TO   ABM    DISCOUNTS   DANCEK 

IN  Delay 
I  By  Orr  Ke;iy) 

One  of-  the  scientists  who  helped  develop 
■a«  ientUiel  antlml'slle  system  has  told  a 
Senjte  eomnilttee  he  would  be  "hard-pressed 
to  4ay  there  wuiUd  be  any  great  danger  fram 
i  delay  of  4  year"  in  deployment  of  the 
system. 

Dr  Daniel  Pink,  former  deputy  director 
of  defen-ie  research  and  engineering  for  stra- 
tegic we.ipjns.  told  i  senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions subcommittee  yciterday  that  he  favors 
the  Sentinel  system  both  as  a  defense  against 
China  and  to  protect  American  ofTenslve 
missiles 

But  when  pressed  on  the  urgency  for  de- 
pluvment  he  agreed  that  a  delay  of  a  year 
mUht  be  safe 

Prnk  was  Joined  it  ihe  hearing  table  by 
two  uther  scientist*  with  long  experience  in 
weapons  systems  development — both  firmly 
opposeid  to  the  thing,"  Chinese-oriented 
Sentinel  system  now  under  review  by  the 
new  administration 

DEPLOYMSNT    OPPOSED 

Dr  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel  prize  winner  in 
physics  from  Cornell  University,  and  Dr  J.  P 
Riiina  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  former  director  of 
the  Pentagon's  advanced  projects  research 
agency  both  told  the  committee  they  oppose 
Sentinel  deployment  and  would  thus  wel- 
come a  delay  of  a  year  or  more. 

But  the  three  also  told  the  committee 
that  the  system  could  oe  effective  against 
the  pcwslble  Chinese  threat  for  some  years 
If  tile  effort  were  made  to  keep  up  with  t.'ie 
growth  Jt  Chipese  misille  development 

If  we  deploy  the  Sentinel  system  we  shail 
probably  be  tempted  to  improve  It  m  quality 
and  to  Increase  the  number  of  our  antl- 
mlsslles  io  ,*»  to  keep  up  with  the  develop- 
ing Chinese  threat.  '  Bethe  said  I  believe 
that  It  wouid  be  possible  for  as  to  engage 
in  >uch  a  race,  and  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Chinese  ICBM  capaoiiUy  for  a  long  time 
This  would  probably  be  costly  but  would  cer- 
tainly   be    within    our    financial    capability  ' 

The  three  scientists  al«o  agreed  that  some 
form  of  missile  defense  designed  U)  protect 
the  -^iIJerlcan  Mlnutem m  mlsblles  against 
a  Soviet  first  strike  might  be  desirable  Pink 
said  such  protection  seemed  Uj  him  fairly 
urgent  while  the  other  two  said  they  thought 
the  United  States  had  time  to  wait  to  see 
whether  the  Soviet  capability  to  hit  Ameri- 
can missiles  in  their  silos  was  going  to  In- 
crease 

President  Nixon  has  said  he  will  announce 
a  decision  m  deployment  of  an  ABM  early 
next  week  and  there  has  been  speculation 
that  he  mUht  advocate  a  relatively  small 
system  designed  to  protect  Mlnuleman  mis- 
siles The  argument  is  that  once  the  U  S 
and  Russia  begin  talks  on  limiting  strategic 
arms,  each  country  would  thus  have  some- 
thing to  trade  olT 

Earlier,   the  committee  questioned   Oerard 


C  Smith  new  director  )f  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  .\genry  Hut  since  he  Is 
involved  in  advising  the  President  on  the 
Sentinel  decuicn  !ih  iald  he  could  not  an- 
swer many    if  the  mure  specific  questions 

He   did    however    say    he   did    not   think   a 

decision    to   <■■   ahead   with   deployment   of   a 

system   simiUr    m    scope    tn  Sentinel   would 

prejudice    the   prospects    for   strategic   arms 

limitation   talks"   with   the  Soviet  Union 

TIMING     NOT13) 

It  was  after  the  decision  to  deploy  Sen- 
tinel had  been  announced  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  he  noted,  that  the  Soviets 
had  agreed  to  arms  limitation  talks 

Sen  Albert  Gore  D-Tenn  .  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  said  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings,  which  will  continue  next  Tuesday, 
is  to  "examine  the  question  to  the  fullest 
extent  poeslble  in  public  hearings  In  order 
to  devalop  a  body  of  information  which  can 
serve  as  a  basts  for  judgment  by  the  Senate 
and   by   the  American   people  " 

But  Sen  J  William  F-villbrlght,  D-Ark  . 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  an  op- 
ponent of  Sentinel  deplovment.  seemed  tlls- 
app.lnied  that  the  President  had  an:i<uinced 
he  would  reveal  his  decision  i.m  Sentinel  be- 
fore the  hearings  have  run  their  course 

My  understanding  cf  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings, ■■  he  said,  "was  to  influence  the 
President's  decision  Its  late,  but  I  think 
they  still   might  " 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  majority  leader  on  a  singularly 
lucid,  closely  reasoned  .speech  on  the  rea- 
sons why  we  -should  not  at  this  time  de- 
ploy an  ABM  .system  This  .-.peech  has 
made  a  \ery  valuable  contribution  to  our 
current  debate — a  debate  whoj^e  impor- 
tance far  transcends  the  hails  of  this 
Chambt-r  I  know  It  has  helped  clarify 
my  own  thinking  on  this  subject — a  .sub- 
ject in  which  I  personally  llnd  reasonably 
valid  arjiumtnts  can  be  made  on  either 
side 


KXECLTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unafiimous  con.>ent  that  the  Senate  KO 
into  executive  session 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER  Is  there 
objection' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.'-idtM  fxecutivr  business. 


TREATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFKRA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prtsident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  H.  90th  Congress, 
second  .session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
treaty  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Lecisiative  Cierk  .-K 
treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

The   motion    was   a>?recd    to,   and   the 
Senate,   as   in   committee  of   the   whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty,  which 
was  read  the  .second  time,  as  follows 
Treaty  on  the  N>in-I*ri  .t  iteration  op 

Svt  UtAR    WrAf'N'S 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  iis  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty 

Considering  tiie  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 


to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to 
take  ineasvires  to  sifeguard  the  security  of 
peoples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  serlotisly  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  lor 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear actlvlt.es. 

Expressing  their  .support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efTorts  to  further  the 
application,  within  IJie  framework  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguarding  el- 
fectively  the  flow  of  source  and  speci.al  fis- 
sionable materials  by  use  of  Inst.-umenu^  ,iiid 
other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  beneflt.s  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology. 
includ.ng  any  technological  by-products 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  from  t:ie  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful purposes  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that,  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  scientific  U^.formation  for,  and 
to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  States  to,  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

Declaring  their  inteiitlon  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  etTectlve 
measures  in  the  direction  of  nuc!e:ir  dis- 
armament. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  Parties  to  the  1963  Treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  in  the  atniosphere  in  outer 
space  and  under  water  m  its  Preamble  to 
seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  t.me 
and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end. 

Desiring  to  further  The  eating  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  cf  trust 
between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ces- 
■-ati'n  'if  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  ther  cxittinB 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  na- 
tional arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
meanj  uf  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disorm,->ni!?!it  under 
strict  and  effective  international  c<.nt."ol. 

Recalling  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States  must 
refrain  in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  :h->  tern- 
tot  lal  integrity  or  polit.cal  independence  of 
any  State,  or  in  anv  i-ther  manner  incon,'-ist- 
etit  With  the  P>irp-\<esof  t.ie  United  Natlcns. 
and  that  the  establishment  and  i.'.aintenancc 
uf  international  p?ace  and  security  .-re  t  j  bo 
pr^.  motec*  ••  Ith  t  e  least  cll-er?jf  n  fcr  arr.-a- 
ments  of  the  world's  human  ;>nd  "ccncmic 
resources 

H,-^ve  ag-eed  as  follows: 

AR'I.'IE    I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  th*- 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transler  to  any 
redolent  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  01 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  rontro 
over  such  weapons  or  e.Nplosive  rievlce.s  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
assist,  encovirage,  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  maiuifacture  or  oiherwl.sf 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  or  control  over  such  weapon - 
or  explosive  devices, 

ARTICLE     II 

Each  non-nuclear  weapon  ?tate  Party  to 
the   Treaty    undertakes    not    to    receive    the 
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transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices, 

article   111 

1  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safe- 
guards, ;is  set  forth  In  an  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  accordance 
wltli  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency's  safeguards 
system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion of  the  fulfillment  of  Its  obligations  a.s- 
sumed  under  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 
peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices  Procedures  for  the 
safeguards  required  by  this  article  shall  be 
followed  with  respect  to  source  or  special 
hsslonable  material  whether  it  Is  being  pro- 
duced, processed  or  used  In  any  principal 
nuclear  facility  or  i,s  outside  any  such  facil- 
ity The  safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  special  fis- 
sionable material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  within  the  territoiy  of  such  Slate, 
under  its  jurl.'^diction.  or  carried  out  under 
Us  control  anywhere 

2  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under- 
t.ikes  not  ti)  provide:  ia>  source  or  special 
fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or 
mat,eria!  especially  designed  or  prepared  for 
the  processing,  use  or  production  of  special 
fi.s.sionable  material,  to  any  ncn-nuclear- 
weapon  .state  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless 
The  s-ource  or  'pecial  fissionable  material 
shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required 
by  this  article. 

3  The  .safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  implemented  in  .t  manner  designed 
to  comply  With  article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  h;imptrinc  the  economic  or  techno- 
logical development  of  the  Parties  cr  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
nuclear  activities,  including  the  international 
exchange  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment 
for  the  processing,  vise  or  production  of 
nuclear  material  for  jieacelul  purposes  in 
accordance  with  the  j'rovlsions  of  this  article 
and  The  principle  v{  jafeguarding  set  forth 
In   the  Preamble  of   ir.c  Treaty, 

4  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  concJude  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  i  1  This  article  either  indi- 
vidually or  together  with  other  States  in 
accordance  with  The  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of 
such  agreements  shall  commence  within  180 
days  from  the  original  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty  For  states  depositing  their  Instru- 
ments cf  ratification  or  accession  after  the 
180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  commence  not  later  than  the 
date  of  such  deposit  Such  agreements  shall 
enter  Into  force  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  Initiation  of  nego- 
tiations. 

ARTICLE  rv 

1  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of 
ni!  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination 
and  in  conformity  with  articles  I  and  II  of 
this  Treaty 

2,  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in.  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and 
technological  Information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
In  a  position  to  do  so  shall  also  cooperate  tn 
contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
States  or  International  organizations  to  the 


further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  espe- 
cially in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world, 

ARTICLE    v 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to 
take  appropriat*  measures  to  ensure  that,  in 
accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appropri- 
ate international  observation  and  through 
appropriate  international  procedures,  po- 
tential benefits  from  any  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made 
available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis  and  that  the  charge  to  tuch  Parties  lor 
the  explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development.  Non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  such  benefits,  pursuant  to  a  special 
international  agreement  or  agreements, 
through  an  appropriate  international  body 
with  adequate  representation  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  Negotiations  on  this  .--ubject 
shall  commence  as  soon  as  jiossible  alter  the 
Treaty  enters  Into  force  Non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  so  desinng  may 
also  obtain  such  benefits  jursuant  to  isi- 
lateral  agreemei^.ts 

ARTICLE    VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  m  good  laith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  tinder 
strict  and  effective  international  control 

ARTICLE    VII 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects  The  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional 
treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons  ;n  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, 

ARTICLE    Vill 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate it  to  ail  Parties  to  the  Treaty  There- 
upon, if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference', to  which  they  shall  mvite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment, 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  The  ^  otes  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  cf  t':ie  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amendment  shall 
enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits 
its  Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment upon  the  deposit  of  such  instruments 
of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties. 
including  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Thereafter,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  for  any  ether  Party  upon  the 
deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  intxs  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
in  onler  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  At  Intervals 
of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submit- 
ting a  proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  Deposi- 
tary Governments,  the  convening  of  further 
conferences  with  the  same  objective  of  re- 
viewing the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 


ARTICLE     IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  witli  paragraph  li  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication and  instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  tiie 
United  Stales  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclalitt  Republics, 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Deposit.iry 
Go\ernments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
ITS  ratification  by  the  States  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  design..ted  Dtposuaries 
of  the  Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signa- 
tory to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their 
instruments  of  ratification.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  state  i.-.  one 
which  has  manufactured  and  exploded  ,t 
nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
device  prior  to  January  1.   1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty. 
It  shall  <;nter  into  force  on  the  date  of  tiie 
deposit  of  their  instrument.s  of  ratification 
or  accession 

5.  T!;e  Dcpos.tary  GoveriTnient;  sliall 
promptly  uiforni  ..11  signatory  and  accedlne 
Stfltes  of  tlie  date  of  e.;ch  ."-ig-i.i'urc.  the  daip 
of  depo.sit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  acce.s;ion,  the  date  of  the  entrv  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  ,i  conference 
or  ot2ier  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  siiall  be  regi.'tered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  article 
102  of  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

ARTICLE      X 

1,  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events,  related  to  The  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  The 
supreme  interests  of  us  coiintry  It  sr,all 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  three  months  in  ad- 
vance. Such  liOtice  shall  Includeaj  tatemcnt 
of  the  extraordinary  events  it  F^eards  as  hav- 
ing jeopardized  its  supreme  interests 

2,  Twenty-five  years  after  The  entry  into 
force  of  The  Treaty,  a  conference  shall  be 
convened  to  decide  whetljer  the  Treaty  shall 
continue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  fixed  period  or 
periods.  This  decision  shall  bo  t  ,ken  by  ,3 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

ARTICLE      XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  authentic.  :,hall  be  dcpo.^itcd  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments, 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
t  )  the  Goverrime.Tits  cT  the  signatorv  .;nd  ac- 
ceding States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty, 

Do.N'E  in  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Wash- 
ington, London  and  Moscow,  this  first  day 
of  .July  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty- 
eight. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  M.ANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  bein.c  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  lesislative 
business. 
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IMPORT  ANTE  OF  '^LOSF  rONSULTA- 
TTON  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
VATICAN 

M:-  PELL  Mr  President  at  his  press 
conference  on  March  4  President  Nixon 
emphasized  the  importance  he  attached 
to  close  c  insultation  between  the  United 
States  a:id  the  Vatican  on  forelKn  policy 
matters  Replying  to  a  question,  he  said 
that  the  po.sslbility  of  sending  an  Amer- 
ican envoy  to  the  Vatican  was  under 
study  I  a^ree  c  mipletely  with  the  Pres- 
idenfs  sutement  resardinu  the  impor- 
tance of  elo.se  consultation  with  the  Vat- 
ican and  I  hope  that  the  study  to  which 
the  President  referred  will  conclude  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  improve  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Vatican,  which,  it 
seems  to  me.  can  best  be  done  by  ap- 
po'ntlnt:  an  envoy 

There  is  nothlni?  new  or  novel  in  this 
Idea 

For  73  years,  from  1797  to  1870  when 
the  Kingdom  of  a  Uuted  Italy  took  over 
t'.e  papal  states,  the  United  States  had 
i-oHsular  relations  with  the  Vatican  In 
:"aef  the-Uiuted  States  maintained  reg- 
ular dirlomatic  relations  with  the  Vati- 
can from  1848  to  1868 

Before  and  after  World  War  II.  from 
1939  to  1950  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  sent  Myron  Taylor,  complete 
W:th  an  offlcial  staff,  as  a  personal  lep- 
resentative  to  the  Pope  I  suggest  that 
this  latter  approach  or  one  similar  to  it. 
would  bi^  uf  L^reat  advantage  to  us  at 
this  time. 

The  initiative  of  Pope  John,  which 
Pope  Paul  continues,  puts  the  Vatican 
in  the  vantjuard  of  peace  Pope  Paul's 
recent  historic  visits  to  the  Holy  Land. 
India.  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  provided  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  profound  influence  for  peace 
which  his  papacy  holds  In  this  ai,'e  of 
total  and  instant  annih.lation.  the  US 
Government  surelv  should  be  in  daily. 
official  contact  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church's  campaign  literally  to  save 
the  world  from  destroying  itself 

Simoly  from  the  viewpoint  of  knowing 
more  about  the  world,  and  particularly 
behind  the  curta.n  I  believe  we  are  at  a 
serious  disad\antage  in  not  having  di- 
rect access  to  Vuican  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  Furthermore, 
we  need  a  more  effective  method  of 
bringing  our  Government's  views  on 
world  issues  to  the  attention  of  the 
papacy. 

If  such  a  strong  Protestant  country 
as  England,  where  Anglicanism  is  the 
established  church,  can  maintain  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
as  has  been  the  case  since  1914.  cer- 
tainly we  can  do  so 

In  fact  63  countries,  including  Com- 
munist Cuba  and  Poland,  presently 
maintain  diplomatic  representatives  at 
the  Vatican.  Only  about  two-thirds  of 
these  nations  could  be  characterized  as 
Catholic  nations.  Moreover.  10  of  the  15 
m->mbers  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  are  amongst  those  nations  main- 
•ainint:  diplomatic  relations  withi  the 
Vatican 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sensitivities 
of  my  fellow  Protestants,  but  I  am  simplv 
saying  that  I  believe  our  national  in- 
terests would  be  best  ser\'ed  by  having  an 


official,  open  channel  of  communication 
with  the  Vatican 

I  am  glad  President  Nixon  is  consid- 
ering this  matter,  and  strongly  hope  that 
his  conclu.sion  will  be  to  send  an  envoy 
there 


LETTER  OF  RONALD  W  PARTRIDGE 
ON  DISFJ^GAGEMFNT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN hXDRCES  FROM  VIPriNAM 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Ronald  W  Partridge 
who  has  spent  2  years  in  Vietnam  with 
the  International  Voluntary  Services 
Mr  Partridge  m^kes  a  very  good  case,  it 
seems  to  me  for  a  publicly  stated  .-ched- 
ule  of  disengagement  of  .American  forces 
from  Vietnam  beginning  immediately  It 
IS  his  view  that  such  a  step  could  improve 
the  political  climate  becaii.se.  among  oth- 
er things,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment would  be  forced  to  broaden  its  base 
of  support  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  wfTuld  iluis  lose  a  major  recruit- 
ing argument 

I  believe  that  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  would  lind  Mr  Partridge's 
letter  interesting,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

J.^NUARY  :.il.  1969 

Hon     ri.AlBORNE   PrLL, 

us    Senate 
\Va\hingt<in    O  C 

Dear  Senator  Pell  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  time  and  .ittention  during  our 
recent  meeting  I  am  sorry  tliat  your  sched- 
ule did  not  permit  us  to  personally  visit  I 
am  sending  you  .i  summary  of  points 
*hlch  I  feel  are  of  great  concern  for  our 
Vietnam  policy  They  are  based  largely  on 
my  experiences  ;is  a  volunteer  teacher  in 
Vietnam  (  Bac  Lieu  on  the  southern  coast  of 
•he  Mekong  IDeltai  for  International  Volun- 
'ary  Services  i  IVS  is  a  priv.ite.  Peace  Corps 
type  igency  funded  bv  the  United  States 
government!  from  September  1966.  until  De- 
cember 1968  Prom  June  1968.  I  administered 
the  educational  p.irt  of  the  IVS  program 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity  upon  my 
return  to  Vietnam  next  month 

Although  all  eyes  are  focused  on  the  Paris 
negotiations.  I  would  agree  with  the  recent 
sta-ement  by  South  Vletnam.s  Prime  Minis- 
ter Huong  to  the  efTect  that  "the  success  of 
the  negotiations  depends  on  events  in  South 
Vietnam  '  With  this  in  mmd  I  would  sug- 
gest that  our  exclusive  support  of  the  Thleu 
Kv  regime  1ms  resulted  in  the  following 
consequences 

1  Potentially  viable  middle  ground  poUtl- 
■  al  life  Is  being  eroded,  leading  to  a  polarlza- 
ilon  of  political  choices  between  the  Saigon 
regime  and  the  NLF 

2  Those  who  disagree  with  policies  or  per- 
sonal I  tiee  of  the  present  regime  are  faced 
with  two  choices  dropping  out  of  political 
i!fe  or  going  over  to  the  NLP 

3  The  present  regime  continues  political 
imprisonment  and  remains  oblivious  to  the 
need  to  broaden  its  political  base,  reach  ac- 
commodation with  non-Communist  Nation- 
alist forces,  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people 

4  The  middle  ground  of  political  forces  Is 
left  open  to  exploitation  by  the  NLF  which 
capitalizes  on  the  Saigon  regimes  behavior 
as  justification  for  the  charge  that  It  is 
merely  a  tool  of  the  United  States 

Through  a  publicity  stated  schedule  of  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam,  htginnmg  im- 
mediately, we  could  impr.ive  the  political 
climate  In  these  ways 


1  Saigon  would  out  of  necessity  malce  a 
strong  efTort  to  broaden  its  base  of  support 
in  order  to  .stay  in  p.>wer.  thereby  respond- 
ing to  its  domestic  responsibilities  more  ef- 
fectively in  order  to  win  respect 

2  The  NLF  would  lose  a  major  recruit- 
ment argument  point  de.  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment Is  a  puppet  of  the  U  S  i ,  as  well  as 
li«slng  some  uf  its  adherents  who  are  not  hard 
core  Communists 

:i  A  more  broiidly  based  Saigon  govern- 
ment would  be  more  favorably  Inclined  to- 
Wiird  the  Paris  talk.s  expres.slng  the  wide- 
spread and  deeply  felt  desire  of  the  people 
tor  peace 

4  The  NLP  cadres  would  be  more  willing 
to  lay  down  their  arms  to  participate  In  a 
viable  political  atmosphere 

5  Should  Saigon  respond  by  liberalizing 
Its  policies,  the  possibilities  for  speeding  up 
the  .American  disengagement  would  improve, 
.iiirt  the  people  of  Vietnam  would  have  gained 
a  better  chance  i>f  determining  their  own 
future   without  external   pres-sures 

After  two  vear.s  of  working  with  the  people 
of  Vietnam  for  International  Voluntary 
Services,  the  above  represents  the  thinking 
which  resulted 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  attention, 
may  I  express  the  hope  I  know  we  all  share: 
that  this  terrible  problem  may  reach  a  settle- 
ment favorable  to  the  interests  of  both  the 
Vietnamese  .aid  American  peoples 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  W  Partridge 
P  S  I  would  suggest  that  you  Iteep  in  con- 
tact with  Stu  Bloch  of  the  Vietnam  Educa- 
tion Project  He  Is  an  excellent  source  of  In- 
formation on  how  events  in  .South  Vietnam 
efTect  the  peoples  attitudes  towards  their 
government  and  the  l.'nlted  States 


THE    NEEDS    AND   CHALLENGES   OF 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  recently  Mr. 
Elmo  Roper,  who  is  a  senior  consultant 
of  Roper  Research  A.s.sociates.  Inc.,  de- 
livered a  memorable  addre.ss  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  A.ssociation  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago  In  his  address. 
Mr.  Roper  very  frankly  and  rather  elo- 
quently summarized  the  many  problems 
that  confront  America  today,  and  in  his 
analy.sis  pointed  the  way  for  our  solution 
of  .some  of  these  problems.  I  commend 
the  readme  of  his  address  to  my  col- 
leagues who  will  find  It  stimulating  and 
provocative.  Mr  Roper  has  many  impor- 
tant assignments  at  this  time.  I  there- 
fore ask  that  a  brief  summary  of  his 
career  and  present  affiliations  be  printed 
at  the  beginning  uf  the  speech,  and  that 
the  te.xt  of  his  speech  alons  with  the  bi- 
ography be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biography  or  Elmo  Roper 
Elmo  Roper.  Senior  Consultant  of  Roper 
Research  Associates  Inc  .  was  born  in  Hebron. 
Nebraska,  in  1900  He  attended  the  University 
of  .Minnesota  .ind  the  University  <.if  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland  His  earlv  buslne.ss  experi- 
ence was  in  jewelry  retailing  and  manufac- 
turing .\nd  from  the  gamut  of  this  experi- 
ence, he  began  to  grasp  the  Importance  of 
learning  what  the  public  wanted  rather  than 
trying  to  sell  them  what  some  designer  or 
corporation  president  thought  thev  should 
want  His  own  .innteur  applications  of  what 
he  later  learned  were  "marketing  research 
techniques"  in  Jewelry  merchandising  grad- 
ually led  him  into  what  became  his  life's 
work    He  Is  best  known  for  his  articles,  radio 
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and  television  broadcasts  and  election  analy- 
ses. During  World  War  II.  he  served  as  a 
doliar-a-year  man  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  the  Army  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines and  other  government  agencies.  Much 
of  his  tlpie  In  recent  years  has  been  devoted 
to  race  relations  and  national  and  interna- 
tional aflfalrs  He  Is  also  a  successful  and 
respected  buslne.ss  leader  and  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company.  TlITany  &  Co.,  In- 
ternational Research  Associates,  Haug  Asso- 
ciates. Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca.  Encyclopedia 
Brlttanlca  Educational  Corporation,  Elba 
Systems  Corporation,  and  other  companies. 
He  has  been  accorded  a  number  of  honorary 
degrees  for  his  contributions  toward  inform- 
ing mans  uijMerstandlng  of  his  fellow  man 
and  the  worrcl  he  lives  in.  Mr.  Roper  and  his 
wife.  Dorothy,  make  their  home  In  West 
Redding.  Connecticut  His  ofHce  Is  at  111 
West  50th  Street.  New  York  City. 

Address  by  Elmo  Roper  to  Lira  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association 

When  I  saw  the  title  of  my  speech,  I  first 
thought  they  liad  gotten  me  mixed  up  with 
Jean  Dixon,  the  woman  In  Washington  who 
predicts  the  fate  of  presidents  and  the  events 
which  will  befall  the  nation.  When  I  con- 
firmed that  the  subject  was  Indeed  meant 
for  me.  I  was  at  least  relieved  that  I  could 
talk  about  the  world  of  "sometime"  to- 
morrow, and  not  next  week.  But  today  even 
that  is  risky  Last  spring  I  had  lunch  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  made  the  oracular 
statement.  "The  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of 
these  days  is  that  you  have  no  Idea  what  the 
news  will  bring  by  tomorrow  morning."  That 
statement,  at  least,  was  correct.  Some  hours 
later.  Martin  Luther  King  was  shot,  and  that 
was  not  the  end  of  the  dramatic  events  which 
this  year  have  changed  overnight  the  look 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  These  are  vio- 
lent and  troubled  times,  in  which  the  projec- 
tion of  tomorrow's  world  Is  repeatedly  shat- 
tered by  today's  events.  But  perhaps  It  is 
possible  to  get  beyond  those  events  and  find 
some  clues  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
moving  In  niy  effort  to  do  this,  I  have  been 
fortunate  In  having  the  help  of  some  of  the 
best,  most  far-sighted  minds  In  America,  be- 
cause of  a  special  depth  interview  study  our 
(irm  recently  completed. 

This  study,  which  was  done  for  Standard 
on  of  New  Jersey,  explored  the  problems  of 
tomorrow  with  30  highly  influential  thought 
leaders  from  a  wide  range  of  fields.  Our 
standards  for  selecting  the  men  we  talked  to 
were  very  str.ct:  Each  had  to  be  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  his  field.  Each  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged man  of  Ideas  Each  has  a  demonstrated 
record  of  having  influenced  public  policy  or 
social  direction.  And  each  is  a  person  with  a 
record  of  concern  for  the  emerging  problems 
of  tomorrow  as  well  as  the  pressing  problems 
of  today.  I  can't  tell  you  who  the  men  were, 
because  we  wanted  absolutely  frank,  oflf-the- 
cu!T.  speculative  discussions  of  possibilities 
and  didn't  want  to  bind  them  to  the  public 
commitments  or  positions,  so  we  guaranteed 
them  complete  anonymity  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  Included  US.  Senators,  foundation 
presidents,  respected  journalists  and  authors, 
educators,  as  well  us  former  high  government 
officials  and  outstandin-;  business  leaders. 

What  did  these  knowledgeable  observers 
\  Isualize  as  the  social  challenges  on  the  hori- 
zon? Their  answers  ranged  widely,  but  a 
number  of  recurrent  themes  ran  through 
the  interviews.  One  of  the  major  themes 
was  put  this  way  by  a  former  high  govern- 
ment offlcial:  "To  me  the  biggest  problem 
of  the  next  decade  is  pretty  damn  obvious — 
it  is  that  man  must  once  again  address  him- 
self to  the  problem  of  getting  on  top  of  his 
environment"  The  choice  confronting  us. 
their  comments  Indicated,  Is  between  letting 
things  drift  toward  chaos  and  possible  catas- 
trophe or  of  bringing  the  forces  of  our  world 
under  rational  human  control. 


Take,  for  example — as  many  of  them  did — 
our  cities.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
they  are  big  enough.  However,  while  they 
may  still  be  tolerable  enough  places  to  visit, 
today  you  have  to  be  very  rich  or  very  poor 
or  very  crazy  to  live  there.  In  our  thought 
leader  study,  a  US  Senator  had  this  to 
say:  "There  Is  no  question  that  the  all-im- 
portant problem  of  the  next  decade  Is  the 
big  city.  I  am  not  Just  referring  to  decent 
housing.  I  am  talking  about  transportation, 
race  relations,  education,  recreation — prac- 
tically everything  that  affects  the  human 
being.  There  simply  has  to  be  a  better  way 
of  getting  into  and  out  of  the  city,  and  there 
also  has  to  be  a  better  way  of  getting  around 
in  the  city,  and  most  important,  to  live  in 
it."  A  leading  editor  took  this  dim  view: 
"Cities  are  half  out  of  control  now  and 
going  further  out  each  day  I  think  we  are 
In  for  an  era  of  social  turbulence  the  likes 
of  which  we  have  never  seen  before  in  the 
history  of  this  countrv.  except  during  the 
Civil  War." 

To  talk  about  cities  is  to  open  a  Pandora's 
Box  of  problems  Including  water  and  air  and 
noise  pollution  and  traffic  congestion  and 
Just  plain  Jamming  too  many  people  into 
too  little  space.  What  are  we  doing  about 
it?  In  New  York  our  latest  approach  to  the 
problem  is  to  build  a  new  skyscraper  on  top 
of  Grand  Central  Terminal — and  adding 
about  10,000  people  to  the  mid-town  Jam.  But 
our  cities  are  not  Isolated  pest-pockets  which 
one  can  evade  by  means  of  superhighways. 
For  there  is  urban  sprawl,  and  now  suburban 
sprawl,  and  the  plain  fact  is  that  cities  are 
only  the  most  glaring  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  our  physical  environment  is  al- 
lowed, like  Topsy,  to  "just  grow." 

That  is  what  Stewart  Udall.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  written  about  the  crisis  of 
values  that  we  face:  "One  could  contemplate 
the  United  States  a  century  from  now  with 
equanimity  if  our  growth  rate  and  growth 
patterns  reflected  a  mature  purposeful  na- 
tional will.  Arrogant  events  and  the  l^eadlong 
pace  of  material  progress  have  left  us  little 
time  to  ask  what  people  are  for  or  to  agree 
on  long-term  societal  aspirations.  We  have  no 
environmental  Index,  no  census  statistics 
to  metisure  whether  the  country  is  more  or 
less  livable  from  year  to  year.  A  tranquility 
index,  a  cleanliness  index,  a  privacy  index 
might  have  told  us  something  about  the  con- 
dition of  man,  but  a  fast-growing  country 
bent  on  piling  up  material  things  lias  been 
indlflerent  to  the  'little  things'  that  add  Joy 
to  everyday  living.  We  have  learned  neither 
how  to  grow  nor  at  what  pace,  and  tliat  is 
our  failing  and  our  future  trouble  If  we  are 
to  establish  the  secure  foundations  of  an 
equal-opportunity  society  and  master  the 
sensitive  arts  of  building  a  life-encouraging 
environment,  then  at  tliis  moment  in  his- 
tory we  need  ti  re.ilize  that:  bigger  is  not 
better:  slower  may  be  faster:  less  may  well 
mean  more." 

And.  I  add,  more  may  well  mean  less. 
Where  this  is  clearest  is  in  the  implications 
of  t'ne  population  exploding  around  u.>:.  It 
took  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  history 
up  vintil  the  mld-nineteenth  century  to 
amass  the  first  billion  cf  human  beings  on 
rarth.  But  it  took  less  than  one  century  to 
reach  the  second  billion  and  only  one  genera- 
tion beyond  that  to  pet  to  the  third  billion. 
At  the  present  rate  of  world  population 
growth,  the  number  of  people  on  earth  will 
double  about  every  35  years  And  this  fright- 
ening increase  is  not  limited  to  the  "unen- 
lightened" regions  of  the  world:  some  popu- 
lation experts  predict  that  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, too,  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 

A  population  of  this  size  will  vastly  exceed 
the  facilities  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
human  beings  now  available  on  this  planet 
Remember  each  one-acre  plot  in  a  new  sub- 
division or  a  new  highway  is  one  acre  that 
won't  grow  food,  thus  reducing  capacity  at 
the  same  time  we  increase  demand.  Last  year 
one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  farm  land 


became  subdivisions  or  shopping  centers  To 
put  it  in  one  simple  figure,  agricultural  ex- 
perts estimate  that  a  tripling  of  the  world's 
food  supply  will  be  necessary  between  now 
and  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  the  people 
then  alive  are  to  be  reasonably  adequately 
fed  This  perhaps  sounds  UtopLin  since  most 
of  the  people  alive  on  this  planet  are  not 
now  and  nave  perhaps  never  been  adequ.itely 
fed.  Yet  this  is  only  the  minimum  humane 
requirement  of  the  population  now  around 
the  corner. 

If  these  needs  can  be  met  at  all.  the  only 
way  is  through  the  careful  use  and  nurtunni» 
of  the  land  we  now  have — in  short,  through 
enlightened  policies  and  practices  of  con- 
servation. Much  is  being  done,  but  even  in 
the  United  .States,  what  we  are  now  doing 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed  .■\cricul- 
ture  now  takes  three  to  four  million  ions 
more  nutrients  from  the  soil  than  ure  re- 
placed each  year  About  a  quarter  of  the 
land  now  used  tor  crops  is  being  d:\maged 
by  erosion  at  a  critically  severe  rate  Another 
quarter  is  eroding  at  a  less  rapid  but  still 
serious  rate.  The  need  for  conservation,  of 
course,  goes  far  beyond  the  proper  use  and 
treatment  of  land  It  implies  respect  for  and 
proper  cultivation  of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources on  which  life  depends  For  example 
it  is  anticipated  that  our  water  needs  may 
quadruple  in  the  next  forty  years  while  our 
population  is  doubling.  So  we  will  need  access 
to  new  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and  we  will 
need  to  \astly  iinprove  (.>ur  treatment  of  the 
water  now  being  used.  Water  pollution  is  an 
ugly  luxury  that  can  no  lunger  be  artorderl 
by  our  expanding  society  Conservation  also 
means  going  beyond  the  ba.-^ic  qaettsons  of 
how  much  of  what  resources  we  need  to  live. 
It  means  asking  how  much  unspoiled  nature 
we  need  to  keep  in  order  to  nourish  and  re- 
.italize  our  li\es  it  me.ms  conserving  the 
open  spaces  we  need  to  periodically  refresh 
our  lives.  It  means  conserving  the  joy  we  t.ike 
in  contemplating  both  the  loveliness  of  na- 
ture and  the  beauty  of  well-run  human 
enterprises 

However,  cur  efforts  to  achieve  the  needed 
environmental  control  will  fail  to  bring  .is  a 
habitable  world  unless  at  the  ^ame  tune  we 
achieve  a  measure  of  population  control  .^s 
a  prominent  biologist  has  put  it:  "Improv- 
ing food  production  is  treating  a  symptom, 
not  the  disease.  It  is  like  using  morphine  as 
the  sole  treatment  for  acute  appendicitis 
The  patient  (eels  better  for  a  while  and  , 
then  dies  in  agony.  The  disease  of  this  planet 
IS  overpopulation.  One  of  the  symptoms  ;s 
hunger  and  it  can  be  suppressed  temporanlv 
The  only  possible  cures  are  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  blrtli  rate  or  a  drastic  increase  :n 
death  rate.  Regardless  of  any  improvement 
of  food  production,  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  one  cure  or  the  other,  make  no  mistake 
about  It." 

Our  choice,  m  regard  to  <  ur  phy.siral  en- 
vironment. IS  ever-increasing  population 
pressures  on  tlie  finite  resources  of  our  globe. 
which  Will  lead  inexorably  to  overcrowding. 
even  more  polluted  streams  ai-.d  beiiciies. 
even  more  polluted  air  :ind  finally,  famine 
and  v.-ar — or  a  controlled  development  ot  the 
iruits  of  the  earth — uicludme  man — to 
create  a  humane  and  habitable  [Planet 

"Ihe  first  task,  then,  is  to  make  manageable 
the  physical  world  in  which  we  live  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  in  and  with  this  world:' 
This  was  the  second  major  theme  of  the 
thought  leaders  we  interviewed  in  our  sur- 
vey of  the  problems  of  tomorrow.  There 
emerged  from  these  interviews  a  clear  clu- 
sensus  that  the  major  problems  of  tomf.r- 
row  will  not  be  economic  There  was  general 
agreement  that  in  America,  despite  the 
pockets  c;  poverty  that  remain. -the  ba";. 
economic  problems  have  been  solved  and 
that  we  can  exp'^ct  affluence  and  prcsperitv  '^ 
be  part  of  our  future  And  so  the  focus  of 
our  concern  will  shift  This  is  what  'le 
noted  author  said: 
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In  recen:  decades  *e  have  t>e*'n  chiefly 
concerned  with  who  ^et-s  what  shaxe  of  the 
economic  pie  But  '.oday  the  cr.ntenr  of  the 
political  dialogue  Is  sharply  changing  N-^w 
there  are  queetlona  about  the  character  ajid 
quality  of  life  the  individual  will  achieve — 
how  we  and  our  children  will  live  '  Or.  as 
a  former  high  government  offlclal  put  It 
N  >w  the  q  lestl.n  will  t>e  less  What  do  I 
get''  and  more  What  do  I  get  out  of  it?' 
The  question  may  not  be  cooscloua.  but  It 
will  be  there  " 

Now  this  IS  a  profound  change,  with  im- 
plications   that   extend    Into   many   areas   of 
.Ife    I:  means  that  we  have  to  stop  measur- 
ing progress — txjth  indivdual  and  social— by 
"How  many''"  and     How  m.ich'"  and  begin 
to   a.slt      What   kind''    It    meaiis    that   Oriss 
National   Product  U  nc   longer  the   best   in- 
dex of  how  well  off  the  nation  is    It  means 
that  how  many  schools  are  bui:t  each  year 
Is    less    Impcrtant    than    what    is    happening 
inside    them     And    hciw    many    millions    our 
population   contains   is  less   lmp<  rtant    than 
the  kinds  of  lives  those  millions  are  leading 
I    am    net    suggesting    that    anyone    will    or 
ought   to   be   indifTerent   to   the   leveJ^  of   his 
yearly  inccme   A  good  Income  enables  a  man 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  his  family,   ro 
send  his  kids  to  college    as  well  as  to  share 
rn  th«»  multiplicity  of  things  that  make  life 
e^iler-rmre  pleasant  and  more  fun    What  I 
am  saying  Is  that  now  that  the  stood  material 
things  cf  life  are  within  the  reach  of  most  of 
us.  the  question  turns  to  whether  our  lives 
are  lived  with  meaning,  with  zest  and  satis- 
faction    A    foundation    execu'ive    expres<sed 
the  challenge  this  way 

We  nu;st  have  a  more  InteJllgent  search 
f  r  the  meaning  of  life— the  purpose  on  this 
planet  f i.  r  every  living  human  being  The 
t.ikln^  up  and  rejecting  of  religion  Is  an 
example  of  the  search  for  meaning  The 
senrch  takes  many  strange  fcrms  The  ex- 
perimentation with  drugs  on  the  pan  of  the 
young  Is  another  example  In  fact,  all  of  the 
•  Isms  ■  that  contlnLie  to  come  up.  it  seems 
to  me.  are  example'^  of  the  seiirch  f'  r  mean- 
ing Our  increased  leisure  time  hna  had  the 
na'lcnal  effect  of  spi.rnng  this  -:earch  fcr 
meaning  " 

For  generations,  we  strugg.ed  -o  get 
enough  Now  we  have  found  that  affluence 
Is  not  en  lugh  Thu  is  evident  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  the  youni^  and  I  don  t 
Just  mean  the  hippies  and  Yippies  Young 
.  petple  all  over  the  country  are  expres.'lng 
in  manv  ways  that  they  want  mure  than  the 
chance  to  make  a  bundle  they  want  careers 
that  offer  personal  satisfaction  and  mean- 
ingful involvement  What  they  want  Is  not 
m^re.  but  t)etter 

I  think  we  will  all  And  our^lves  increas- 
ingly involved  m  this  quest  for  a  better 
qualltv  of  American  life  And  I  think  we  will 
And  that  this  quest  has  a  number  of  dlmen- 
slcns  H»re  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  I 
think  the  struggle  fur  quauty  of  life  will 
focus  in  tomorrow  s  world 

First,  the  dimension  of  change  One  thing 
that  It  is  hard  to  get  used  to  Is  the  prevalence 
of  newness  The  world  alters  as  we  walk  in 
It-  nut  some  small  growxh  or  rearrangement 
or  moderation  of  the  old.  but  a  great  up- 
heaval The  fact  of  continuing  change  im- 
plies a  permanent  state  of  restlessness  and 
a  permanent  problem  of  social  disorder  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow  Wonderful  new  pos- 
sibilities will  continue  to  open  up  but  the 
winds  of  discontent  will  be  with  us  too.  and 
the  threat  of  riot  and  rebellion  will  not  scxjn 
disappear  We  have  the  choke  of  channeling 
the  stirring  energies  of  the  restless  and  awak- 
ened, the  di.'.advantaged  and  the  young  into 
healthy  growth  and  creative  effort  or  seeing 
th.jse  frustrated  energies  turned  against  stj- 
clety  This  means  that  we  shall  have  to  give 
up  the  security  of  familiar  ways  and  take 
the  risks  of  innovation  and  experiment  To- 
morrows  world  will  be  an  open-ended  thrust 
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into  the  future  We  cannot  stop  change,  but 
we  can  make  a  choice  between  allying  our- 
selves wiui  the  forces  of  .-onstructlve  change 
and  wiitching  the  ugly  growth  of  violence 
and   anarchy 

The  Usue  of  coming  to  terms  with  change 
Is  closely  Involved  with  a  second  issue     the 
nature  of  freedom  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
As  we  become  caught   up  in   the  currents  of 
change,   and   challenges  ..rise   to   the   beliefs. 
customs   and    Institutions   we   once    ttiok   for 
granted,  challenges  will  also  arise  to  the  free- 
doms we  have  taken  Uir  granted    We  can  al- 
ready perceive   the   threat   in   the  Increasing 
virulence  of  the  extremists  of  both  left  and 
right,  where  leftist  cries  of     Up  against  the 
wall'    .irp  met   with   rightist  promises  to  run 
over    the    next    protester    who    lies    down    in 
fron:  of  the  presidential  limousine   It  is  easy 
to  Identify   the  threat   to  freedom   with   the 
iinruiv    pr  nests    of    hecklers    and    demon- 
itraU)rs.   and  If  dissent   takes  violent   forms. 
It   Is   indeed   such   a   threat     If   it    takes   the 
form   of   wildly   irrational   accusations,   ovcr- 
slmpMhed    a -sumptions   and   a    lumping   to- 
gether  of    everything    It    objects    to    In    our 
society  under  .<iich  Libels  ns  racism  or  fiisclsm 
or  genocide    it   is.   m  a  subtler  wav    also  a 
threat  to  freedom 

But    the    threat    ui    freedom    is   more    far- 
reaching  than  the  acts  and  words  of  a  Miiall 
group   of    New    Left    or   New    Right    ■  r    black 
militant  extremist*   We  can  see  It  also  In  the 
rising    temper    of    intolerance    fcr    opposing 
points    of    .lew.    In    Uie    w.mlng   of    rational 
discourse    and    the    polarization    of    opinion 
and  m  a  tendency  to  equate  dissent  with  dis- 
loyalty   If  the  answer  to  protest  is  not  to  ex- 
plore the  reiuons  for  that  protest  but  rather 
to   shut    the   ahouters   up.    we   hft\e  come  a 
long  way  from  Uie  o.jiicept  of  freedom  which 
guarantees    to    minority    opinion    the    same 
right  to  expression  as  that  possessed  by  the 
mrtjorlty     If    laws    ;ire    broken,    appropriate 
actions  must  be  taken   No  freedom  is  possible 
without  due  process  and  the  rule  of  law    But 
we  must  also  ask  whether  our  law.s  are  just. 
and   whether  our  system  of  laws  Is  flexible 
and  renp^nsive   ui  the  needs  of   a  chantiine 
society   The  choice  before  us  is  to  affirm  ouir 
traditional  commitment  to  diversity  of  opin- 
ion and  freedom  .)f  expression  or  to  fall  Into 
the  sterile  trap  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
dUcontent  by  forced  confomiltv  and  repres- 
sion 

A  third  dimension  of  the  quest  for  quality 
in    the   life   of    tomorrow   i*   what    might   be 
called   the  human   dimension    A  focal   point 
of  the  discontent  tliat  is  already  making  it- 
self   felt    :s    a    demand    that    the    l;\rge   and 
often  impersonal  institutions  of  an  increas- 
ingly   technological    society    be    humanized 
ClUzens  and   voters,  employees  of  large  cor- 
porations,   its    well    lis   students    in    universi- 
ties, have  experienced  feelings  of  powerless- 
ness  and  allenaUon.  and  a  sense  that  major 
decisions  concerning  their  lives  are  taken  by 
people   they   do   not    know   and   made  In   In- 
difference  t<.>   their   needs    There   Is   a   revolt 
against     this    drift    toward    decisionmaking 
from  remote  centers  and  a  demand  for  more 
local   and    personal   control   .,\er   the   crucial 
areas  of   peoples  lives    The  solution  to  this 
problem    will    not    b»   easy,    the   young   have 
offered  more  Protest  than  Program,  and  de- 
centralization is  a  simple  slogan  but  not  an 
automatic  remedy    Institutions  win  continue 
to  be  big  and  computers  win  continue  to  take 
many  matters  out  of  human  hands   We  can- 
n.*t  really  go  back  to  the  world  of  the  town 
meeting  and   the  small   entrepreneur    There 
are,    of   course,   many   areas   In   which   small. 
local,  self-governing  groups  can  make  an  ef- 
fectue    contribution,    and    we    should    make 
efforts  and  experiments  In  this  direction   But 
big  business  and  big  government  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  away    The  (>ellef  that  smaller  units 
can    take   over   all    their    major    functions    is 
romantic  escapism    What  we  must  do  Is  And 
ways    U)    make    our    large    Institutions    more 
flexible  and  responsue  to  human  needs   The 


goal  of  a  technological  society  must  be  not 
Just  more  efflciency  but  the  liberation  of  ere- 
atlve  human  energies 

There  Is  another  dimension  of  the  search 
for  a  more  rewarding,  meaningful  life  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow  In  an  automated  world. 
run  partly  by  computers,  economics  ceases 
U>  be  the  chief  fundamenUl  What  Is  more 
fundament!!  ;s  the  organization  of  commu- 
nities, including  the  world  communltv.  for 
the  common  goixl  This  dimension  of  "com- 
munity is  crticlal  to  mans  future  fulfillment 
and  to  his  very  sur\lval  We  must  establish 
a  new  sense  of  community  on  several  levels 
To  begin  with,  we  must  regain  our  place 
in  nature  ,\s  Stewart  Udall  has  written. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  evolve  an 
ecology  of  man  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stantly unfolding  ecologies  of  other  living 
things  We  need  a  man-centered  science 
which  wnll  seek  to  determine  the  interrela- 
tionships of  life.  Interrelationships  whose 
understanding  will  enhance  the  conditlun 
of  man.  " 

We    must    also    est.ibllsh    ,i    new    sense    of 
community   with    the   human    beings   among 
whom  we  live    Thl.<  country  was  founded  on 
a  strong  sense  of  Individualism    and   in   the 
days    of    the    frontier    and    nation    building 
ruij-Tfd    lndl\idu.'.l..-m    wa-    a    highly   frultlul 
philosophy.    In    a    situation    where,    if    you 
didn't   get    along   with    your    neighbors,    you 
could    always    move    on    to    the    next    settle- 
ment   or    start    one    of    your    own.    manners 
didn't  matter  so  much  and   much   could   be 
achieved   by  one   man   struggling  .ikine    But 
the  frontier  is  gone  and  the  old  individualism 
is  no  longer  an  adequate  phllo.sophy  In  our 
emerging  world    If  we   try  to  live  iii  tomor- 
rows  world   w-ith   yesterday'.s  philosophy,   we 
shall   be  doomed   to  an   existence  of   insecu- 
rity,   fear,   distrust    and   Isolation    Today   we 
must    live    together    and    In    order    to   do    so 
fruitfully,  we  must  develop  be;. ond  the  ti.ir- 
row   struggle   for   personal   achievement   and 
establish  new  connections  with  other  human 
beings     When    the    flower    children    suggest 
that    we   should    all    love   one   another,    they 
may    be    naive,    but    they    arc    cxpre.sslng    in 
their  way  this  very  real  need  to  siipplemcnl 
the   old   individualism   with   a    new   ^ense   of 
genuine   human   involvement    and    responsi- 
bility. 

The  must   ibvlous  example  of  this  need  for 
a   new   sense  of   community   is   the   need    to 
establish  .t  genuine  racial  communitv  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow    Today  blacks  .iiid  whites 
Watch  each  other  wearily  .icross  a  (,uiU  of  dis- 
trust   and    misunderstanding     Many    whites 
feel  that  Negroes  want  and  h.i\e  gotten  i.jo 
much,  while  most  blacks  feel  that  what  has 
been  done  to  solve  their  problems  is  pitlfuUv 
little  In  proportion  to  their  past   ind  present 
deprivation     Despite   their   frustrations   and 
disappointments,  surveys  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  .^till   hope  to  make  it   .nto 
the  mainstream  of  .American  society    But  .is 
the  struggle  for  Negro  rights  h.\s  moved  Irom 
the  legal  level  to  the  tougher  task  of  imple- 
menting school  and  housing  integration   and 
the    intensity   of   white   resistance    to   Negro 
advances   In   these   .ireas   has   been   revealed, 
the  old  dream  of  integration  !ijs  come  under 
attack    The  militants  now  t>.lk  of  a  sep.tr.ite 
bl.ick  society,  and  the  emphasis  Is  to  de\  el.:.p- 
ment  within  the  ghetto  ratlier  than  working 
to  get  people  out  of  it    Of  ccairse  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  whites  who  want  blacks 
to  stay   in    their   place   than   to   And   blacks 
s.4ylng  they're  happy  to  do  so    But  If  blacks 
are  to  get    "a  piece  of  the  action.  "  they  w,-ill 
have   to  leave   the  ghetto  and  go  where  the 
action  Is.  Ghetto  communities,  cut  off  from 
the    rest    of    society,    will    Inevitably    remain 
pockets  of  economic  and  cultural  poverty   In 
the  short  run.  it  may  be  necessary  and  desir- 
able  to   pour   money   and   effort    into   ghetto 
development    But  two  .sepmrate  societies,  one 
white,  one  black,  existing  permanently  side  by 
side,    can    only    perpetuate    racism    and    in- 
justice, and  trouble. 
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Integration  does  not  mean  that  every  tenth 
house  on  every  block  be  occupied  by  a  black 
family;  Negroes  may  often  choose  to  live  In 
their  own  neighborhoods  as  Jews  or  second 
generation  Poles  or  Italians  often  do  today. 
Integration  does  mean  that  blacks  have  full 
access  to  the  myriad  activities  and  rewards 
available  In  American  society.  Because  the 
going  Is  tough,  because  skin  color  and  a 
heritage  of  slavery  are  hard  barriers  to  over- 
come does  not  mean  the  goal  of  integration 
should  be  abandoned  No  society  can  develop 
in  a  healthy  way  Lf  an  Important  segment  of 
Its  citizens  exists  on  Its  fringes  and  Is  ex- 
cluded at  Its  heart.  Once  again,  we  are  faced 
with  two  alternatives:  either  Increasing  dis- 
tance and  tension  and  hostllty  between  the 
racos.  accompanied  by  various  forms  of  black 
rebellion  countered  by  police  repression,  or 
the  gradual  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  their  gradual  integration  In  all 
Uie  major  areas  of  American  society. 

Finally,  we  must  create  a  new  world  com- 
munity In  which  peaceful  development  Is 
po.sslble  and  men  can  fight  the  battle  of 
health,  education,  and  food  supply  instead  of 
each  other.  That,  of  course,  is  easier  said  than 
done  Rvissla  has  recently  taught  us  how 
precarious  is  the  so-called  detente  between 
East  and  West — Indeed  even  between  East 
and  East  Vietnam  is  presently  embittering 
our  relations  with  much  of  the  world.  And 
De  Gaulle  goes  his  obstructive  way.  In  the 
UN.  the  true  voices  of  peace  are  nearly  lost 
in  the  clamor  of  propaganda  and  accusation, 
and  nations  go  their  chosen  ways  despite 
high-minded  statements  about  the  Inter- 
dependence of  man 

What  is  to  be  done?  Though  a  world  com- 
munity may  seem  today  to  be  a  Utopian 
dream.  I  think  that  our  only  hope  of  sur- 
viving Into  the  world  of  tomorrow  Is  through 
moving  beyond  nationalism — as  at  home  we 
must  move  beyond  narrow  Individualism — 
to  create  new  governmental  bonds  in  which 
nations  can  work  together.  Obviously  we 
cannot  do  this  in  any  meaningful  sense  with 
dictatorships,  whoee  concept  of  government 
iKis  nothing  in  common  with  ours.  But  I 
think  we  could  start  with  some  of  the  democ- 
racies such  as  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  to  work  out  new  arrangements  for 
Joint  action  and  policy.  De  Gaulle  may  pres- 
ently be  a  stumbling  block,  but  I  suspect 
his  successor  will  see  things  somewhat  dif- 
ferently It  Is  an  old  truth  that  In  unity 
there  is  strength,  and  I  think  we  have  seen 
enough  of  the  pitfalls  of  unilateral  action 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  try  a  more  co- 
operative approach. 

I  can  report  that  surveys  we  have  done 
show  that  there  Is  considerable  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  to  closer 
ties  with  Europe.  Our  people  know  that 
whatever  short-term  difficulties  and  dlsrup- 
lujns  may  mark  our  relations  with  Europe. 
long  history,  common  values  and  traditions, 
as  well  as  economic  and  political  self-interest! 
act  to  unite  us  most  closely  with  the  demo- 
I  ratic  nations  across  the  Atlantic.  And  At- 
lantic Integration  itself  could  be  followed  by 
an  even  broader  Integration  which  would 
gradually  oome  to  Include  all  the  nations 
anywhere  in  the  world  which  are  governed 
hv  democratic  principles.  Such  a  union  could 
ally  Itself  with  the  forces  of  growth  and 
development  throughout  the  world  and  be 
a  force  for  peace  For  the  choice  ahead  of  us 
is  between  a  world  of  anarchy,  famine  and 
war  or  a  world  where  gradual  steps  are  taken 
toward  the  rule  of  law.  In  which  mankind 
ran  flourish  under  a  political  superstructure 
of  his  own  choosing. 

These,  then,  are  the  needs  and  challenges 
1'!  the  world  of  tomorrow:  to  gain  human 
control  over  our  environment,  and  to  create, 
within  that  environment,  the  conditions  for 
living  more  meaningful,  satisfying  human 
lives  We  must  come  to  terms  with  change, 
preserve  our  liberty,  enlarge  our  htunanlty, 
and    establish    a    new    sense    of   community 


within  a  technological  society.  To  do  all  this 
will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  imagination 
of  which  the  human  race  is  capable.  And  to 
realize  this  needed  human  potential,  we  shall 
need  something  else:  a  reconsideration  of 
our  basic  approach  to  education.  Robert 
Hutchlns  has  observed  that  'in  an  advanced 
technological  society,  futility  dogs  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  try  to  prepare  the  child 
for  any  precise  set  of  conditions.  Hence  the 
most  Impractical  education  is  the  one  that 
looks  most  practical,  and  the  one  that  is 
most  practical  in  fact  is  the  one  that  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  remote  from  reality,  one 
dedicated  to  the  comprehension  of  theory 
and  principles  An  education  that  tried  to 
assist  the  formation  of  the  world  communitv 
would  seek  to  connect  rather  than  divide 
men:  it  would  seek  to  do  so  by  drawing  out 
the  elements  of  their  common  humanity. 
It  would  be  theoretical  rather  than  prac- 
tical, because,  though  men  do  different 
things,  they  can  all  share  in  understanding. 
It  would  be  general  rather  than  specialized, 
because,  though  all  men  are  not  experts  In 
the  same  subject,  they  all  ought  to  grasp 
the  same  principles  It  would  be  liberal  rath- 
er than  vocational,  because  though  all  men 
do  not  follow  the  same  occupations,  the 
minds  of  all  men  should  be  set  free  An  edu- 
cation that  helps  all  men  to  become  human 
by  helping  them  gain  complete  possession 
of  all  their  powers  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
defenslble  education  in  a  world  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change;  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  for  a  national  community  and  lor  the 
world  community  as  well." 

Tlie  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  learning 
society  in  which  I  hope  the  old  truths  and 
authorities  will  carry  some  weight — more 
weight  than  now— but  they  also  Vlll  be  in- 
adequate guides,  and  all  of  us-  students  and 
teachers,  young  people  and  mature  adults 
alike — will  have  to  live  with  a  permanent 
sense  of  impermanence,  participants  in  an 
unending  search,  not  for  ultimate  truth  and 
the  perfect  society,  taut  for  the  partial  and 
limited  truths  which  will  help  us  find  our 
way  to  a  better.  lUHer  life  amid  the  changing 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Tlie  genlu.';  of  man 
has  made  possible  a  good  life  economically. 
But  the  genius  of  man  has  also  created  a 
society  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  genius  to 
continue  to  flourish — crowded  cities,  pol- 
luted streams  and  beaches,  and  air  not  fit  to 
breathe.  The  challenge  of  tomorrow  is  to 
create  an  environment  m  which  genius  can 
be   happy — and   continue   to   flourish 


S.  1442— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  PILOT  OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING  SIGN  REMOVAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
its  cost,  and  other  problems,  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  implement  the  highway 
beautlfication  program  that  Congress 
enacted  several  years  ago.  Today  high- 
way beautiflcation  is  .iust  barely  alive. 
Only  S2  million  has  been  authorized  for 
the  removal  of  nonconforming  outdoor 
advertising  signs  from  Federal  highways 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  in  fiscal  1968 
and  1969  there  was  no  money  at  all. 
Many  people  in  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  have  been 
seeking  earnestly  a  course  which  might 
be  followed  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

Some  18  months  ago  I  began  confer- 
ring with  a  young  advertising  executive 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Douglas  T.  Snarr, 
about  the  plan  he  had  developed  to  elim- 
inate outdoor  advertising  signs  at  a  cost 
substantially  below  the  problem  which 


the  States  have  developed,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  assure  the  advertising 
industry'  that  it  had  t>een  treated  fairly 
by  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Basically,  the  program  calls  for  ac- 
quiring by  contract  all  of  the  noncon- 
forming signs  of  a  company  at  one  time, 
and  authorizing  the  owning  company  to 
dismantle  and  remove  the  signs  on  an 
agreed  time  schedule.  This  would  cost 
less,  and  would  remove  the  uncertainties 
facing  sign  companies  under  the  present 
plan.  Because  of  these  uncertainties, 
small  sign  companies  have  been  par- 
ticularly apprehensive.  They  have  found 
themselves  unable  lo  maintain  lines  of 
credit,  and  are  being  forced  toward  b  nk- 
ruptcy  as  their  nonconforming  sign.s  .sim- 
ply deteriorate.  But  if  they  could  re- 
tain their  employees  and  proceed  to  re- 
move the  offending  signs,  they  could  also 
continue  business  in  areas  where  out- 
door signs  are  acceptable. 

I  made  arrangements  for  Mr  Snarr 
to  present  his  program  to  the  High-vvay 
Beautiflcation  Coordinator  in  the  De- 
partment of  Tran.sportation,  and  also 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  After  a 
careful  review  of  the  recommendations. 
Mr.  F.  C  Turner,  recently  appointed 
Director  of  Public  Roads,  wrote  tr.^  on 
February  20.  1969.  that  he  belie\c.s  the 
Snarr  approach  was  a  desirable  oiuv 

The  Utah  State  Highway  Department 
has  also  made  an  exhaustive  .studv  of 
the  Snarr  proposals,  and  endorses  them 
without  qualification.  The  department 
has  checked  the  Snarr  cost  cstim.ites 
and  found  them  to  be  accurate  and  t  >  be 
below  e.<:timates  of  total  cost  if  the  State 
condemned  and  removed  the  signs  The 
State  has  now  adopted  the  Snair  pro- 
gram as  its  own.  Many  of  the  Utah  .-ign 
companies  heartily  endorse  it. 

Under  lepal  requirements  to  distribute 
funds  to  all  States  by  formula,  insuffi- 
cient money  is  available  to  inaugurate 
this  program.  Even  on  a  pilot  basis  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
nationwide  use  on  one  or  two  States. 
This  is  not  possible  without  congressional 
authorization. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title  2'i  of 
the  United  States  Code — the  section 
which  deals  with  the  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  along  Federal-aid  high- 
ways— to  authorize  one  or  more  pilot  pro- 
grams alon2  the  lines  of  the  Snaii  ad- 
vertising sign  removal  program  snd  to 
authorize  the  ai-^propriation  of  S5  ."Mil- 
lion to  finance  a  pilot  program  o;-  pilot 
programs. 

This  proposal  has  received  favorable 
comment  from  private  enterprise,  the 
Utah  State  Highway  Department,  and 
the  Federal  highway  officials  who  have 
looked  it  over  I  think  Congress  should 
now  check  it  out.  If  it  has  the  merit 
I  believe  it  has,  we  should  authorize  such 
a  pilot  program,  to  prove  through  actual 
experience  whether  or  not  it  does  point 
the  direction  the  highway  beautlfication 
program  should  take. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  rhe  Ur.t  ort.  :m  accordance  wiili 
the  Senator's  reque.st 

The  bill  S  1442'  to  amend  section 
131  of  title  23  of  the  United  State.s  Code, 
relating  to  control  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing along  PVderal-ald  highways.  In  order 
to  authorize  one  or  more  pilot  programs 
for  the  puniose  of  .such  .se<'cinn.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  :n  the  Record,  as  follows 

Bf  It  leaded  by  tni-  Senate  and  Houie 
<'t  HepreientaCtvex  of  the  United  States  of 
•i"i^"-!ra  'n  C'<ng-t-M  an.^emhird  That  section 
131  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  L» 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows 

■lOMl)  rhe  Secretary  U  authorized  ti> 
enter  into  agreements  with  one  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  carrylna:  out  one  or 
more  pilot  programs  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  this 
sertlort  .\nv  such  agreement  shall  provide  for 
the  pfkyfnent  of  the  Federal  .share  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  .g)  of  the  cost  of  the 
pro(fram.  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent .ippUcable  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section 

■i2»  There  are  authorized  to  lie  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
85  iXW.OOO  to  i:arry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  Amounts  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 
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NURSING   HOME  ST.ANU.-\RL3S   MUST 
BE  RAISED    NOT   LOWERED 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Secuntv  Act 
included  two  expressions  of  congres- 
sional intent  about  the  need  for  raising 
.standards  of  care  and  management  in 
long-term-care  insf.tution.s  that  receive 
Federal  payments  under  title  LX.  the 
medicaid  program 

One  amendment,  advanced  by  Senator 
EDwvRn  Kennedy    requires  the  licensing 
of    nursing    home    administrators     An- 
other— which  I  proposed  was  intended  to 
broaden  services  and  elevate  standards 
for    skilled    nursing    homes    furnishing 
services   under   State-approved   title   IX 
plans     The    two   amendments    resulted 
:rr)m  long  and  intensive  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  It 
1.S  one  thing  for  Congress  to  require  new 
standards.  It  is  quite  another  for  those 
standards  to  be  implemented  realistical- 
ly and  with  some  dispatch   I  have,  there- 
fore,   been    following    the    steps    toward 
implementation  of  my  amendment  with 
mixed    feeling's     I    am    pleased    by    the 
careful  attention  guen  to  the  proposed 
regulations   by   governmental   and   iion- 
-:ove:nmental  analysts    but  I  had  hoped 
'hat   this   lengthy   period   of  evaluation 
■vould    have    resulted    in    earlier    action 
U'admg  toward  higher  standards 

My  feelings  were  mixed  further  within 
the  past  weeks  by  repoit.s  that  tlie  Medi- 
cal Services  Administration  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  may  soon  act 
on  standards  for  payment  for  skilled 
nursing  h^me  care  under  title  XIX  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  that  apparently 
luuld  be  regressive  rather  than  helpful. 
I  submit  for  the  Rei  ord  at  this  point  an 
article  Ahich  appeared  in  the  Washlng- 
tjn  Star  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
evaluate  this  account  of  the  facts,  but  I 
have  heard  expressions  of  concern  from 
individuals  who  are  concerned  about  the 
need  for  better  care  in  long-term-care 
institutions  It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  the  proposed 
standards  until  the  matter  has  been 
m  ire  fully  explored 

AdditDnal  evidence  on  the  need  for 
evalu.itlon  of  the  situation  was  provided 
in  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  News  a  publication  issued  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Ihe  article  discusses  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing an  inten-sive  .scrutiny  of  the  care 
provKled  m  long-term-care  institutions. 
While  the  article^  does  not  discuss  the 
many  progressU e '  and  farsighted  im- 
provements and  standards  now  in  effect 
in  what  Is  probably  the  majority  of  most 
such  institutions — both  proprietary  and 
nonprofit — it  nevertheless  provides  a 
helpful  summary  of  the  abuses  that 
spring  up  all  too  quickly  If  the  public  is 
unaware  or  tolerant  of  abuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  l^ave 
printed  m  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Nursing  Homes  P'^ght  Standards.' 
written  by  Judith  Randal,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1969  and  an  article  entitled 
•Nursing  Homes  in  Your  Community 
May  be  Deadlv  Hou-^es  of  Horror."  pub- 
lished in  the  Sen...'r  Citizen  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  i    Star    Feb    20 
1909 1 
Washington  Clos«-Up     Nursing  Homes 
PiOHT  Standards 
I  By  Judith  Randal) 
In  another  of    those  remarlcable   .irrange- 
ments  that  always  seem  to  be  happening  In 
this  capital,  n  special  interest  group  is  try- 
ing to  get  government  .ipproval  of  perforni- 
iince  standards  that  will   bring  more  public 
money  in  return  fur  less  service  to  the  public 
At  issue  Is  whether  It  win  become  legal  to 
have  a  double  standard  for  federally  financed 
nursing   home   care^-on    the   one    hand    for 
people  over  65   whose   bills  are  paid   for  by 
medicare,   tind   on   the  other  for   the    •med- 
ically   indigent"    under  65   who   qualify   for 
medlciiid 

If  the  American  Nursing  Home  Association 
has  Its  way.  standards  for  the  latter  will  be 
lower,  at  a  considerable  economic  advantage 
to  Its  members  The  AmeriCHu  Medical  .As- 
sociation is  .lupporting  the  nursing  home 
group  It  should  be  noted  thit  many  doctors 
have  financial  Interests  Iti  such  establish- 
ments. 

The  matter  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a 
head  during  the  weelt  of  Jan  10.  when  the 
Nursing  Home  AsiocUtlon  was  meeting  here 
Harold  O  Smith,  a  paid  consultant  both 
to  this  trade  association  and  to  the  Deport- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
himself  the  former  opentor  of  a  nursing 
home,  conveyed  the  lobby's  displeasure  over 
proposed  sundards  to  Dr  Francis  L  Land. 
HEW  medicaid  chief  The  sUndards  a  ere  re- 
vised downwards  over  the  following  weekend 
and  Smith  was  in  on  the  rewriting 

This  happened  In  the  last  72  hours  of  the 
Johnson  admlnUtratlon  so  there  wa«  little 
that  the  outgoing  HEW  secretary,  Wilbur 
J    Cohen,  could  have  done    and  nothing  to 


prt'vpnt  someonp  from  iendlng  Nur.lng  Home 
AasocUtioii  members  copies  of  the  new  draft 
proposal 

A  sidelight  on  the  situation  is  thiit  Land 
thereafter  began  to  be  mentioned  us  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  fur  health  and  nclentllic  affairs 
Organized  medicine-  In  the  person  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Acadenu  .  f  General  Practice— has  vig- 
orously objected  to  the  Nixon  admlnlstra- 
;  Ion's  flrsi  choice  for  the  job  Dr  John 
Knowles  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Ho.s- 
pltal.  while  Land  is  a  name  that  is  acceptable 
■.u  both  groups 

In  a  recent  telephone  conversation.  Dr 
Amos  Johnson  of  Garland.  NC.  a  power  m 
t.le  AAtJP  who  also  Is  a  medicaid  consulum; 
t  >  HEW  .said  that,  in  his  view  Umd  Is  the 
best  man  for  the  top   HEW   health   Job 

Fortunately  for  the  public  Hep  L  H  Foun- 
tain. D-NC  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  intergovernment,il  relations 
wrote  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H  Finch  after 
the  change  nf  administration,  a-slcing  fur  .in 
explanation  both  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  guidelines  and  of  why  Smith  was  a  con- 
sultant to  both  HEW  and  the  nursing  home 
lobby 

Whatever  may  be  the  meri;,s  of  the  dlspuu' 
over  new  standards.  It  was  made  clear  last 
week  by  a  recognized  expert  on  nursing 
homes  that  standards  now  demanded  for 
medicare  patients  are  only  mimmal  and  are 
often  laxly  enforced 

In  testimony  before  the  Advl.sory  Council 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  In  Chi- 
cago. Mary  Adelaide  Mendelson  of  the  Wel- 
fare F'oundation  of  Cleveland  told  of  visits 
to  nursing  homes  in  many  places,  including 
the  Nation's  Capital 

Mrs  Mendelson.  a  nursing  home  plannni" 
consultant  said  •poor  qualitv  health  care 
is  provided  to  both  private  and  public  pa- 
tients throughout  the  country  ■• 

In  one  New  York  Cltv  home,  patient.s  were 
lined  up  and  left  to  themselves  in  windowle.s.s 
halls  like  passengers  on  a  train  In  Detroit  all 
patients  were  .served  the  tame  dinner-  a 
chicken  wing  and  a  scoop  .>f  iniushed 
potatoes  despite  special  diet  instructions 
that  accompanied  the  patients  name  on 
labels  for  each  tray  In  Unlontown.  Pa  .  the 
door  labeled  physical  therapV  In  an  ex- 
pensive home  led   into  a  storeroom 

Mrs  Mendelson  and  a  Cleveland  Press  re- 
porter found  it  .ilmost  impossible  to  get  a 
response  from  .my  level  of  government,  even 
the  federal  After  an  expose  of  conditions  in 
Cleveland,  one  nursing  home  administrator 
.idmitted  having  bilked  his  patients  of  fuiid.s 
The  county  welfare  department  obtained  re- 
imbursement, but  authorities  refu.sed  to 
reveal  the  amounts  <jr  the  identities  of  the 
patients  involved 

■Why,"  asked  Mrs  Mendelson.  'has  Social 
Security  not  analyzed  its  checks  to  the  p  .- 
tlents  to  verify  the  administrations  own  ad- 
mission that  he.  himself,  signed  most  of  thete 
checks  with  an  X'  without  legal  authority— 
and  in  some  instances,  it  is  charged,  that  he 
signed  for  patients  not  in  the  home?  " 

Mrs  Mendelson  says  that  families  of 
medicare  jr  medicaid  replcients  are  at  the 
mercy  of  nursing  home  operators  To  com- 
plaints about  surcharges  and  conditions,  she 
asserts,  the  stock  response  of  administrate rs 
Is,  If  you  don't  like  what's  happening  take 
the  patient  away" 

Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
nursing-home  standards,  but  lowering  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  indicated  solution 

(Prom  Senlrr  Citizens  News.  February  1969  | 
Nltisinc  Homes  in  Your  Commlnitv  Mav  Be 
Deadly  Hoi;ses  or  Horror 
It  is  time  for  the  nation's  seniors  to  Insist 
up.-n  Improvement  of  US  nursing  homes. 

Every  day.  some  of  us  have  to  go  to  these 
places 
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In  many  Instances,  they  are  the  deadliest 
places  In  America. 

Thousands  of  smaller  nursing  homes  are 
iiretraps. 

At  Fountalntown.  Ind  ,  20  residents  died  in 
ft  nursing  home  fire 

At  Fltchfleld.  Ohio.  63  lost  their  lives  when 
fiames  consumed  the  nursing  home  where 
they  were  patlenus. 

At  Warrenton.  Mo  ,  72  died  In  a  nursing 
liome  blaze 

Testifying  before  the  tT.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aping.  Rexford  Wilson,  field 
representative  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  said  that  over  a  recent 
[H-rlod  six  persons  died  In  nursing  home  fires 
(i  r  every  patient  killed  In  a  hospital  fire. 

Mter  the  Fltchfleld  nursing  home  fire. 
Ohio  authorities  made  an  inspection  that 
showed  only  386  of  the  State's  1,153  nursing 
homes  met  minimum  safety  requirements. 

FAILURE    or    THE    STATES 

The  Fire  Protection  Association  Insists  that 
automatic  sprinklers  offer  the  only  real  pro- 
tection against  fire,  yet  most  States  do  not 
require  these  devices  In  their  nursing  homes. 

Federal  law  requires  that,  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  nursing  homes  must,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  reUnbursement.  have  sprink- 
lers if  they  are  not  in  so-called  fire-resistant 
buildings  (fire  resistant  being  steel  frame 
ccnstructlon  with  the  steel  covered  by  non- 
combustlble   material) 

However,  this  provision  of  the  law  has  a 
Lt.iplng  escape  hatch  you  could  drive  a  10- 
ton  truck  through.  It  allows  States  to  waive 
The  law's  tire  safety  requirements  In  so- 
called  hardship  cases. 

Fire  Is  Just  one  of  the  threats  to  health 
and  safety  for  residents  of  a  great  many  nurs- 
ing homes. 

At  the  Senate  hearing  Just  mentioned, 
Dr  Joseph  B  Slocklen,  Controller  of  Chronic 
Illness  for  Cuyahoga  County  (Cleveland, 
Ohloi.  told  of  .shocking  conditions  found  by 
hl.s  investigators  In  Cleveland  area  nursing 
homes 

NL'RSING    CARE    DEFICIENT 

He  testified  "Inadequacy  of  professional 
personnel  and  particularly  nursing  personnel 
Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  In  the 
nursing  homes  surveyed. 

■  One  nursing  home  with  91  patients  had 
only  cpne  licensed  practical  nurse.  The  same 
is  true  of  another  nursing  home  with  69 
patients" 

The  witness  told  of  a  complaint  from  a 
woman  about  a  nursing  home  where  her  101- 
year-oid  mother  fell  during  the  night,  broke 
her  hip  and  lay  without  help  until  morning. 

The  mother  was  then  moved  to  another 
nursing  h^me.  Dr  Stocklen  testified,  adding: 
"When  the  daughter  visited  her  mother  she 
found  the  bed  wet  Looking  for  a  nurse  to 
change  the  bed  clothing,  she  was  told  the 
nurses  aide  supposed  to  attend  her  mother 
was  (trunk  and  In  no  condition  to  help  with 
this  task   " 

The  Cleveland  area  nursing  homes  probably 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  23.000 
licen.sed  homes  and  facilities  for  care  of  the 
aged  across  the  US. A 

MANHATTAN     HORROR    STORY 

The  New  York  Dai/i/  News  assigned  a  young 
woman  reporter  to  look  into  conditions  in 
Manhattan  nursing  homes. 

She  found  It  easy  to  be  hired  as  a  nurse's 
aide  Nobody  asked  her  for  a  character  ref- 
erence or  a  health  certificate.  She  revealed 
that  in  one  home,  where  she  worked,  average 
weight  of  the  patients  was  75  pounds,  that 
their  food  was  abominable  and,  when  she 
mentioned  this  to  a  sut>ervisor,  she  was  told 
not  to  listen  to  the  patients  because  they 
were  senile  I'lid   confused 

The  Daily  Netvs  reporter  told  of  seeing 
filthy  rooms,  roaches  in  glasses,  dirt  in  water 
pitchers  and  "Indescribable  conditions  In 
bath  rcxims.'^ 


WHERE    THEY     GO    TO    DIE 

Here  are  additional  examples  of  the  neglect 
of  nursing  home  patients  cited  by  Richard  W. 
Garvin  and  Robert  E.  Burger  in  a  recently 
published  book.  "Where  They  Go  to  Die:  The 
Tragedy  of  America's  A§»ed." 

A  chain  of  17  licensed  nursing  homes  with 
558  welfare  patients  in  Cook  County  (Chi- 
cago). Illinois,  closed  after  lice  were  found 
on  clothing  of  patients  translerrcd  to  hos- 
pitals and  the  hair  of  one  woman  was  so 
matted  it  had  to  be  cut  off. 

A  Special  Commission  in  Miissachusetus. 
Investigating  complaints  by  doctors  about 
cases  that  had  come  to  thrm  from  nursing 
homes,  reported  finding  extensive  misuse  ol 
drugs  and  ignoring  ol  simple  medical  tech- 
niques with  the  result  that  several  nursing 
home  residents  died. 

The  neglect  by  some  nursing  home  oper- 
ators of  those  in  their  charge  is  matched  only 
by  the  operators'  greed 

SENIORS    MUST    liMN'O     ACTION 

The  2.500  clubs  and  councils  affiliated  with 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  are 
urged  to  take  an  interest  isi  the  nursing 
homes  in  their  communities — proprietary  as 
well  as  non-profit. 

"We  are  asking  club  leaders  to  set  up  com- 
mittees to  visit  nursing  homes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  how  they  are  run."  John  \V. 
Edelman.  75-year-old  National  Council  presi- 
dent, asserts,  adding: 

"We  want  our  club  members  to  join  with 
other  individuals  and  organizations — 
churches,  service  clubs,  trade  unions,  lor 
example — in  regular  visits  not  only  to  keep 
nursing  home  managements  and  staff  on  their 
toes  but  also  to  bring  a  little  happiness  or 
comfort  into  the  patients'  lives  by  providing 
entertainment,  if  desired  or  helping  write 
letters  for  patients  or  attending  otherwise  to 
their  personal  needs. ' 

Meantime,  the  National  Council  ol  Senior 
Citizens  will  ask  Congress  to  insist  on  ade- 
quate health  services  under  Federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs  including  Medic- 
aid, Edelman  states. 

CALIFORNIA    SCANDAL 

Many  California  nursing  homes  force  pa- 
tients or  their  relatives  to  make  illegal 
"under  the  table"  payments  on  top  of  what 
the  homes  collect  under  the  California  Medic- 
aid program  (Medi-Cal).  California  Chief 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles  A.  O'Brien 
has  revealed  in  a  blistering  expose  of  cheating 
by  nursing  home  operators. 

(A  State  regulation  forbids  health  care 
vendors  reimbursed  under  Medi-Cal  to  collect 
or  demand  additional  reimbursement  from 
or  In  behalf  of  beneficiaries,  O'Brien  noted.) 

O'Brien  also  charged  that  it  is  common 
practice  for  nursing  home  operators  to  extort 
••kickbacks"  from  providers  of  services  to 
persons  in  their  care.  In  some  instances,  kick- 
backs ran  to  35  per  cent  of  the  fees  received 
by  such  providers  as  pharmacists,  physical 
therapists,  x-ray  technicians  and  labora- 
tories. O'Brien  disclosed. 

Probably  the  meanest  "gyp"  was  the  with- 
holding by  some  California  nursing  home 
operators  from  their  patients  of  the  $15  a 
month  spending  money  allowed  the  patients 
under  Medl-Cal,  according  to  O'Brien. 

In  the  case  of  Medicare  recipients.  Medl- 
Cal  pays  what  Medicare  does  not  cover  and 
O'Brien  said  his  investigation  showed  some 
nursing  home  operators  were  collecting  twice 
by  submitting  claims  under  both  programs. 

(Medicare,  the  Federal  health  insurance 
program  for  those  65  or  over,  does  nor  pay 
the  first  $50  of  a  doctor  bill  and  does  not 
pay  a  fifth  of  the  remaining  doctor  bill.  Medi- 
Cal,  the  California  version  of  Medicaid,  is  a 
Federal-State  program  for  the  needy  regard- 
less of  age.) 

One  California  nursing  home  received  du- 
plicate payments  of  approximately  $50,000. 
O'Brien  stated. 


This  kind  of  knavery  can  be  costly  to  the 
taxpayers.  O'Brien  has  estimated  cheating 
by  doctors,  nursing  homes  and  other  health 
care  providers  under  Medi-Cal  has  ranged 
from  $6  to  $8  million  a  year. 

Despite  the  evil  reputation  of  many  nurs- 
ing homes,  demand  for  nursing  home  beds 
Is,  for  all  but  the  well  to  do,  far  ureater 
than  the  supply  and  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  has  skyrocketed  as  alarmingly 
as  the  cost  of  hospital  care 

NURSING     HOME    CHARGES 

In  fact,  paying  for  the  care  for  one  senile 
relative  in  a  nursing  home  can  bankrupt 
a  young  family.  Accommodation  in  ;-.n  aver- 
age nursing  home  can  ralige  between  $400 
and  $900  a  month.  Very  few  families  can 
bear  such  an  expense. 

There  is  no  accurate  estimate  ol  the  num- 
ber of  places  that  provide  care  for  the  aged 
in  the  U.S.A..  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  'Welfare  reports.  In  addition 
to  the  23.000  that  are  licensecl,  thousands 
more  operate  without  licensing.  \i 

Nine  out  of  ten  are  proprietary  iio: 
for  profit,  health  authorities  tlalft  A, 
mated    5    per    cent    ct    more    are   Mjw 
doctcr.s  r 

The  most  recent  statistics  indu  ^te  Ithere 
is  a  shortage  of  130.000  nursing  h  \me   beds 

As  a  consequence,  mental  hosp:  [als  have 
been  used  for  many  years  as  hurrpn  i-arc- 
houses  for  those  infirm  and  tide:  Jy  i 'ho.'-e 
families  and  communities  have  [ail^  to 
provide  for  them. 

The  New  Ytrk  Times  rccntly 
that  half  the  6.300  patients  at  Ni 
Creedmocr  State  Hospital  are  el 
that  many  could  be  released  after 
.'^impie  treatment  but  there  is  no 
them  to  go 

i:CONOMY     AT     tXPENSE    OF    A( 

Yet.  even  a  mental  iiiEiitution 
than  simply  denying  the  elderly  c 
the  case  back  m  1961  when  Colora 
exhausted  a  $10,000,000  appropr  |ati|#i  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  forbade 
of  the  elderly  to  hospitals  except 
gencies  until  the  Legislature  should 
additional  financing. 

Since    then.    Colorado    has    been 
ncn-psychotic  residents  from  Colo 
Hospital.  In  a  three-year  period  tlie  i^  i 
of  patients  over  65  in  that  hospital  h 
reduced  almost  by  two-thirds 

A    huge   amount    of   public    fun<j|s 
support    our    inadequate,    olten 
system  of  care  fcr  the  infirm  and 

A  Federal  Housing  Administrat 
of  nursing  homes  has  brought  ou 
two  out  of  every  five  paiients  pa 
care,  the  cost  for  the  remainder  beljng 
met  by  welfare,  social  seciinty  an<  1  re|  i 

Workmen's   compensation.    priv;lte 
insurance.    Veterans    Administration 
fits,     union-won     industrial     pen 
teachers'  retirement    benefits  covejf 
of    a    very    small    segment    of    nur 
patients,   the  survey  revealed. 

President  Johnson's  Older  .Anierfcc 
i-age  of  1967  estimated  the  U  S,  Opvc-^  i 
was    then    providing    one-third 
billion  a  year  spent   on  luir.sing  l)|cin 

NURSING    HOMES    GRIM 

Still    nursing    home    care    has 


necessity    for   more    and   more    c:islbl<i| 


afted  in  this  era  of  small   homes 
apartments. 

"Of  all   America's  sins  agams 


MIC 

the 
none   is   more   deadly    than   the   ii  (sti 
we  provide  for  ihote  who  no  long(^ 
for    themselves."    Roul    Tvinley    h 
in    the    "American    Health    Care 
publishe:!  In  1966 

Life  is  grim  even  in  the  best  of  t 
and  in  some  it  is  slow  torture,  he 

"And   the   real   disgrace  of   the 
says  David  Sullivan,  president  of  tjJie 
Employees    Internationa.    Ur.ion.    lAPl 
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'.»  that  the  nursing  home  U  heavily  sub- 
sldlied  f>y  the  Government  through  Medic- 
aid, welfare  and  other  aid  pr'tjrams  and  It 
Is  also  heavily  subsidized  by  the  iiiderpald 
men  jnd  women  who  work  In  non-profe«- 
iliinal   .ind  seml-profeanlonal  Job*  " 

Ur  Harold  Baumgarten  Jr  of  Columbia 
UMlversltV's  Schi>irl  if  P'lbllc  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine  has  reviewed  sur- 
vey rep<irts  :,n  nursing  homes  ijolng  back  to 
1^48  and  found  an  almost  universal  defi- 
ciency in  pr  vldlng  adequate  nursing  serv- 
ice 

NURSES    SHUN     NURSING    HOMES 

In  a  widely  read  manual  in  nursing  home 
.idmlnlstration  'Concepts  of  Nursing  Home 
Admlnutra'liin  Macmlllan  1983 1  Dr  Baum- 
gar'en  repurt.s  Registered  nurses  who  form 
the  foundation  Mf  the  nursing  home  program 
are  reluctant  to  apply  for  positions  i  In  nurs- 
ing homes )  because  of  the  low  profesAlonal 
standards  dssoclated  with  the  nursing  home 
nurse  " 

Yet.  there  are  greater  demands  on  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  of  a  nursing 
hLime  nurse  than  in  many  other  health  care 
ar'-as    he  Insists 

AnuUier  physician  Dr  David  D  RuLstein, 
U^ad  jX-Uhe  Harvard  Medical  Schools  Depart- 
ment <if  Preventive  Medicine,  regards  the 
'■.ire  -,t  the  i.hronlcally  ill  m  the  USA  "the 
.shame   nf   modern    medicine 

He  says  E:ven  with  the  upgrading  Implicit 
,n  Medicare  nir  institutions  fur  the  chroni- 
cally 111  provide  such  *  sharp  contrast  with 
facilities  fur  patient,  with  acute  lllneases 
that  future  historian.-,  may  well  compare  the 
care  they  i  nursing  ri.imesi  provide  with  that 
given  by  tribes  who  sent  their  aged  and 
chronically  ill  out  of  the  village  to  fend  for 
themselves  " 

BEST    NONE    TOO    COCO 

Standards  of  even  the  most  expensive  nurs- 
ing homes  can  be  surprisingly  iow  aa  three 
suters  living  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
learned  to  their  dismay 

Their  father  was  receiving  a  low  standard 
of  care  :n  .\  nursing  home  that  charged  them 
»^  500  a  month,  or  J30.000  a  year  So.  they 
rented  a  house  m  the  national  capital,  staffed 
It  round-the-clock  with  nurses  and  nursea 
aides  and  their  father  now  geta  decent  care 
.Ht    a   cost    of   about   »4O,0OO   a    year 

The  sisters  are  among  the  few  who  can 
aiTord  to  spend  it  this  rate  to  asaiu-e  proper 
cire  for  an  ailing  parent 

The  nursing  home  has  long  been  the  step- 
child of  medicine  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury there  were  relatively  few  such  places 
because  a  much  .smaller  proportion  of  people 
developed  chronic  ailments  requiring  long 
term  -are. 

Tuberculosis,  influenza,  internal  ailments 
and  pneumonia  were  le;idlng  killers  The 
average  persons  life  span  was  48  years  Sci- 
ence has  since  conquered  the  worst  Infec- 
tious diseases  ,so  that  the  averatte  person  s 
life  span  is  now  70  years 

GROWTH    or   NURSING    HOMES 

T'jday.  heart  and  circulatory  ailments, 
stroke,  cancer  and  accidents  on  the  Job  and 
on  the  highway  are  among  the  leading  causes 
of  disability  .md  death 

.As  the  need  grew  for  places  providing  long 
term  care.  th.jse  with  an  eve  on  the  dollar 
got  into  the  nursing  home  business,  fre- 
quently with  no  training  or  experience  in 
the  care  of  the  111 

.As  a  result,  the  nursing  home  today  has 
the  same  gnm  population  the  hospital  did 
In   the  days   before  antiseptic  surgery 

Here  is  what  a  nursing  home  resident  had 
to  say  at  a  recent  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  hearing  at  Denver 
Colo  .  on  standards  for  the  licensing  of  nurs- 
ing home  administrators  under  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  The 
licensing  provision  of  the  amendments  be- 
comes effective  m  1972 


DE.*TH  rtarta  in  ni-iisinc  homes 
A  recent  University  of  Chicago  study  shows 
J4  percent  of  elderly  residents  died  in  the 
nrst  su  months  after  entering  three  nursing 
.'lomes  m  the  Chicago  area  as  against  only 
;o  (jercent  ijf  a  control  group  of  similar  age 
awaiting  entrance  The  study  covered  I.OOO 
nursing  home  residents  and  a  slightly  larger 
i:ontrol  group 

Too  often,  the  V  S  nursing  home  is  a  lui- 
man  warehouse  where  i>eople  Walt  for  death  ' 
75-year-oId  John  W  Eklelman.  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  ob- 
serves We  can  and  must  make  them  into 
places  of  life  and  hope,    he  stales 

O.NE    WOMA.N  S   tXPERIENCE 

.Marjorle  B  fhurber  .>f  Lakewood.  Colo. 
vesUhed  A  nursing  home  is  the  last  port 
of  call,  a  place  to  go  when  no  one  needs 
you.  a  place  to  live,  or  more  likely  to  exist, 
for  the  rest  of  your  days  For  some  It  is  a 
place  to  ale  and  they  do  it  prumptlv 

The  witness  told  of  the  hardships  visited 
on  nursing  home  reslden'-s.  often  uncon- 
sciously, such  as  assigning  a  woman  who 
smoked  to  a  room  with  a  woman  who  detested 
tobacco,  assigning  a  man  who  cried  aloud  all 
night,  even  alter  -.edatlon.  with  .i  mentally 
alert  man  who  wanted  to  sleep,  upbraiding 
a  confused  resident  who  thought  the  buzzer 
reserved  for  summoning  a  nurse  was  the 
telephone 

COMPASSION  IS  ABSENT 

The  witness  added  '  I  am  not  trying  to 
pillory  ttiiy  particular  nursing  home.  Actu- 
ally, the  one  I'm  in  is  considered,  by  those  in 
a  position  to  compare  one  of  the  better  ones 
but  I  Just  hope  something  can  be  done  to 
help  administrators  and  staff  to  gain  more 
understanding  >if  the  ^oclal.  psychological 
and  emotional  needs  of  those  m  their 
charge  " 

Medicare  the  Federal  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  and  Medicaid,  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  for  financing  health  care 
for  the  needy  of  ail  ages,  have  helped  locus 
attention  on  these  shametul  conditions. 

UPCRAOINC    IS    SLOW 

Under  Medicare,  the  Public  Health  Service 
sets  standards  for  reimbursement  of  extended 
care  facilities  i  nursing  homes) 

Medicare  covers  100  days'  care  in  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  i  nursing  homei  after 
■hree    'r  more  days'  hospital i/atlon 

At  the  end  of  1968,  only  4.800  nursing 
homes  had  been  certified  lor  reimbursement 
under  Medicare 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that,  of 
4.484  extended  care  facilities  i  nursing  homes  i 
certified  for  Medicare  reimbursement  as  ol 
May.  1968.  only  1.219  cjr  a  little  over  one  in 
(our  met  Medicare  standards 

The  most  glaring  dehciencies  dealt  with 
physical  environment,  social  services  and 
nursing  services,  the  Public  Health  Service 
ha£  revealed 

Nor  IS  Medicare  approval  necessarily  a 
guarantee  ol  quality  in  a  nursing  home 

Lirr  CONTRACT  NO  BARGAIN 

One  of  the  questionable  aspects  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  is  the  life  .ontract  Robert  E 
Burger  writes  in  the  January  25.  1969.  issue 
of    t  le   Saturday    Retit'w 

In  an  article  entitled  "Who  Cares  for  the 
Aged""'    the  maga7lne  -tates     "The  notorious 

Ufe   care   contract  amounts   to   an   in- 

surance policy  paid  m  advance  by  the  pa- 
tient or  his  family  m  a  lump  sum  and  guar- 
anteeing a  bed  as  long  as  the  patient  lives 
Whether  he  lives  or  dies,  however,  the 
money  is  In  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
stands  to  benefit  from  the  patients  early 
demise  By  stripping  the  patient  of  his  will 
to  live-  through  dally  sniping,  snubs  and 
slurs-  a  nursing  home  can  kill  a  man 

Even  where  life-care  contracts  are  sim- 
ply a  reasonable  bet  by  both  parties,  the 
unconscious    resentment   of   a   guest    who   Is 

overdue'  cannot  fall  to  have  Its  effect   " 


A  DOCTOR'S  OPINION 

Dr  James  D  Coyle.  Jr  .  of  Sacramento, 
Calif  wh'j  specializes  In  treatment  of  older 
patients,  reported  in  Medical  Economics 
magazine  r  Ways  to  Tell  Good  Nursing 
Homes  from  Bad.'  4-3-67)  that,  whether  a 
nursing  home  is  certified  for  Medicare  reim- 
bursement or  not.  the  physician  should  make 
a  check  before  recommending  it  for  his  pa- 
tients 

The  first  thing  to  find  out  Is  whether  a 
nursing  home  is  designed  lor  negative  or 
positive  care."  he  stales,  adding 

"A  negative  care  home  gives  only  cuslodlnl 
care  No  effort  is  made  to  Improve  the  pa- 
tient's condition  Almost  no  patients  go  home 
They're  there  to  vegetate  until  death  " 

Dr  Coyle  describes  a  positive  care  nursing 
home  as  une  that  concentrates  on  rehabili- 
tation of  the  patients 

He  says  These  homes  have  active  physical 
therapy  units  Their  goal  Is  to  motivate  pa- 
tients so  they'll  want  to  get  about,  to  get 
well,  and  eventually  go  home  " 

He  contlnvies  I've  seen  other  doctors' 
patients  who  would  be  up  and  around  If  only 
somebody  would  approach  them  more  posi- 
tively Unfortunately,  too  many  doctors  put 
pallent.s  in  nursing  homes  and  completely 
forget  them  ' 

NURSING     HOMES    OF    FUTURE 

Dr  Coyle  warned  against  nursing  homes 
with  high  turnover  of  the  staff  That  usually 
means  the  staff  Is  unhappy  and  the  patients 
suffer."  he  .says 

Dr  Rutsteln.  the  Harvard  expert  on  pre- 
ventive medicine,  predicts  that  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  in  the  USA  will  eventually 
be  provided  in  buildings  specifically  designed 
as  nursing  homes  and  located  near  hospitals 

In  his  book.  The  Coming  Revolution  in 
Medicine"  i  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Press.  1967).  Dr  Rutstein  says:  "The 
chronic  disease  unit  will  of  course  be  a  sim- 
pler structure  than  that  of  the  general  hos- 
pital since  patients  who  need  more  Intensive 
care  can  be  transferred 

"The  close  proximity  of  these  institutions 
will  allow  for  the  education  of  i  medical ) 
interns  and  resident  physicians  in  both  acute 
and  chronic  illnesses  and  will  make  possible 
easy  consultation  with  specialists  when 
needed   " 

Much  must  be  done  before  Dr  Rutstein's 
prediction  Is  realized 

How  much  Is  reflected  by  the  action  of  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Health  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene in  reducing  State  standards  for  55  sub- 
standard nursing  homes  dropped  from  the 
Medicaid  program  to  allow  these  homes  to 
keep  their  720  Indigent  patients. 

WHAT     IS    THE    ANSWER? 

In  nursing  home  care  as  In  other  areas 
there  must  be  greater  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
their  right  to  all  the  benefits  of  U  S  civiliza- 
tion on  the  same  h.isis  as  other  age  groups 

The  elderly  themselves  should  insist  on 
this.  75-vear-o!d  John  W  Edelman.  National 
Council  President,  states 

"The  able-bodied  elderly  should  inspect 
public  nursing  homes  in  their  communities 
and  visit  friends  or  relative!  in  nursing  estab- 
lishments, keeping  an  eye  out  for  obvious 
deficiencies.  Edelman  asserts 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
particularly  asks  affiliated  clubs  to  make  this 
a  part  of  their  agenda 

Nursing  homes  are  seldom  burdened  with 
visitors.  Edelman  observes,  adding: 

'The  more  people  learn  firsthand  about 
the  shortcomings  of  nursing  home  care,  the 
sooner  these  shortcomings  will  be  corrected 

"The  neglect  of  the  elderly  In  so  many 
nursing  homes  Is  a  crime  that  cries  out  for 
redress 

"The  able-bodied  elderly  must  see  that 
sub-standard  nursing  homes  are  replaced.' 
he  insists 
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WE    CAN    LEARN    FROM    EimOPE 

Dav  hospltils  care  lor  the  Infirm  and  elderly 
.n  Europe.  Mrs  Marie  McGulre,  Assistant  for 
Problems  of  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped, 
U  S  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  asserts. 

She  reports  her  observations  during  a 
European  trip  as  follows:  "The  day  hospitals 
are  somewhat  like  US.  community  centers 
but  Include  more  services,  staff  and  equip- 
ment T  he  effectiveness  of  these  day  hospitals 
cnmes  not  only  from  in-house  services  but 
.ilso  from  a  wide  range  of  services  the  hospital 
:^taff  provides 

These  arrangements  make  It  possible  for 
the  older  person  to  remain  In  his  own  home 
longer  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
Costly  Insiilut.onal  care  In  a  nursing  home, 
hospital  or  other  facility  is  thus  delayed, 
even  avoided" 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  REGULA- 
TORY AGENCIES  ON  THE  ADVER- 
•*    TISING  OP  CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
.vear  I  addressed  the  Senate,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  limitations 
which  we  placed  on  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  control  the  advertising  of  cig- 
arettes would  expire  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1969.  and  that  I,  for  one.  would  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  see  that  the  limi- 
tation did  expire  so  that  the  regulatory 
atitncies  might  then  limit  or  ban  the 
advertising  of  cigarettes.  Subsequent  to 
that  address,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  by  a  6-to-l  vote, 
aimounced  a  propjosed  rulemaking  to  ban 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  radio  and 
television  after  the  30th  of  June.  I  hailed 
this  landmark  decision. 

Today,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  new  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  28th  day 
of  Fcbruar>-,  1969.  to  the  effect  that  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  has  called 
for  Federal  legislation  to  forbid  all  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  and  to  require  a 
warning  on  the  packages  that  smoking 
is  a  hazard  to  health.  In  a  brief  to  the 
House  of  Commons  body  conducting  the 
inquiry  into  smoking,  the  Canadian  Med- 
ical Association  said: 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  cigarette 
.'^moklng    Is    a    direct    threat    to    the    user's 

health. 

We  still  hear  in  this  country  feeble 
defensive  statements  that  the  question  is 
not  yet  resolved  on  the  threat  to  health, 
but  elsewhere  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  especially  in  our  neighbor's  area  of 
Canada,  the  question  is  answered  con- 
clusively. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  news  article  referred  to 
be  carried  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Canada  Urged  To  Ban  Cigarette  Advertising 

Ottawa.  February  27 — The  Canadian  Med- 
ical Association  called  today  for  federal  leg- 
islation to  forbid  all  advertising  of  cigarettes 
and  to  require  a  warning  on  packages  that 
smoking  is  a  hazard  to  health. 

In  a  brief  to  a  House  of  Commons  body 
conducting  an  Inquiry  Into  smoking,  the 
organization  said:  "There  Is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  the  user's  health." 

The  association  also  urged  more  effective 
control  over  sales  to  minors  and  the  discon- 


tinuation of  Government  financial  support 
or  subsidies  to  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  brief  added  that  the  Government 
should  at  least  require  warnings  on  cigarette 
labels  and  advertising,  including  levels  of 
tar,  nicotine  and  other  toxic  substances. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  also  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  news  item  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  6,  1969,  entitled  "More 
Actors  Opposing  Smoking  by  Shunning 
Roles  on  TV  Ads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Actors  Opposing  Smoking   by   Shun- 
ning Rolfs  in  TV  Ads 

(By  Robert  Wlndeler) 

Increasing  numbers  of  actors  are  Joining 
the  fight  against  cigarette  smoking.  Some  are 
refusing  to  participate  in  radio  and  television 
commercials.  Others  are  speaking  out  about 
the  hazards  of  tobacco 

Joseph  Slrola.  an  actor  r'Golden  Rain- 
bow") who  made  $250,000  last  year  as  an  off- 
camera  voice  on  commercials,  said  yesterday 
he  was  renouncing  ciearette  ads  after  his 
current  spot  for  Benson  &  Hed(?es.  Mr  Slrola 
has  received  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  his  work 
in  cigarette  commercials  Currently,  he  por- 
trays Benson  in  one  TV  spot 

Henry  Morgan,  who  concedes  to  smoking 
three  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day.  has  told  his 
agent  that  he  is  not  available  for  any  tobacco 
company  commercials.  He  appears  on  panel 
shows  (many  of  which  have  cigarette 
sponsors)  and  apologizes  for  his  habit,  all  the 
While  smoking  on  camera 

"I  say  things  like  'I'll  probably  die  right  in 
front  of  your  eyes';  and  I  implore  other 
people  not  to  start  smoking,  or  to  give  it  up, 
even  though  I  can't. "  he  said. 

Vic  Roby,  a  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany staff  announcer  who  does  many  ads  on 
a  free  lance  basis,  took  an  ad  in  this  week's 
Variety  proclaiming  that  he  was  "not  avail- 
able for  commercials  for  cigarettes,  because 
evidence  indicates  that  smoking  can  lead 
to:  cancer,  heart  attacks,  strokes,  emphy- 
sema— and  fires." 

WORRIED  ABOtJT  THE  YOUNG 

Mr.  Roby,  who  is  51  years  old  and  quit 
smoking  20  years  ago.  explained  his  action 
this  way: 

"I  have  a  16-year-old  daughter  and  smok- 
ing is  one  of  the  things  I  don't  want  her  to 
do.  How  can  I  take  money  to  tell  someone 
else's  16-year-old  girl  to  smoke  a  particular 
brand  and  then  ask  my  daughter  not  to 
smoke  at  all?"  Mr.  Roby  has  received  S3.000 
to  $5,000  for  TV  tobacco  commercials. 

Lee  Stevens,  who  once  was  paid  $30,000  as 
the  on-camera  spokesman  for  L  &  M  cigaret- 
tes, gave  up  smoking  for  the  second  time 
three  years  ago  and  later  gave  up  cigarette 
commercials  forever. 

"The  number  of  actors  who  are  refusing 
to  do  cigarette  commercials  is  growing  every 
day,"  says  Marje  Fields,  a  partner  In  Voigts  & 
Fields,  one  of  the  largest  talent  agencies  de- 
voted solely  to  commercials. 

Miss  Fields  estimates  that  as  many  as  10 
per  cent  of  her  1.700  adult  clients  now  re- 
fuse to  participate  In  tobacco  ads.  That  does 
not  Include  women,  who  are  less  Involved 
In  cigarette  commercials  and  who  have  been 
less  active  In  withdrawing  from  them,  and 
Christian  Scientists  like  Dodle  Goodman,  who 
have  always  abstained  for  religious  reasons. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  instance  of 
an  actor  allied  with  the  antlsmoklng  cause 
Is  that  of  William  Tallman,  who  appeared 
opposite  Raymond  Burr  on  the  "Perry 
Mason"  series  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Tallman,  who  died  of  lung  cancer. 
made  a  one-rt^nute   film   for  the  American 


Cancer  Society  six  weeks  before  his  death 
last  August  warning  on  the  hazards  of 
smoking. 

And  Tony  Curtis,  who  recenty  quit  smok- 
ing, will  assume  the  national  chairmanship 
next  week  of  a  new  American  Cancer  Society 
drive  "to  get  more  Americans  to  give  up 
smoking.  " 

It  IS  expected  that  Mr  Curtis  v.i;i  enlist 
other  major  Hollywood  names  m  his  effort, 
some  of  whom  would  be  able  to  insist  that 
tobacco  companies  not  be  allowed  to  spon- 
sor their  television  shows  Doris  Day  and 
Lawrence  Welk  were  reported  to  have  done 
Just  that  in  their  new  contracts  for  next 
season. 

By  takiiig  a  .-land  asainst  cigarette  com- 
mercials, a  top-paid  actor  hke  Mr.  Slrola 
loses  the  most  i  f rom  $50  to  SlOO.OOOi.  but 
he  also  has  the  most  alternatives: 

"I  can  afford  to  be  moral."  Mr   Slrola  says 
If    I    were    busted    I    might    have    to    think 
twice  about  it." 

Mr.  Stevens'  reward  was  that  his  two  sons, 
aged  20  and  18.  gave  up  .-molilng  without 
a   word   from   him. 

That  was  worth  any  number  of  tliousands 
of  dollars  I  might  have  made."  he  says. 

.^li  actor's  fee  for  a  cigarette  commercial 
can  r.Uige  from  as  little  as  $90  for  a  one- 
shot  radio  spot  to  $100,000  lor  serving  as  an 
on-camera  TV  spokesman  lor  one  brand  for 
one  year. 

Younger,  or  less  well  known  actors,  like 
Peter  Coffeen.  Barney  Hughes.  John  Beal 
and  John  Connell.  all  of  whom  liave  re- 
nounced cigarette  commercials  in  recent 
weeks,  probably  would  get  $500  to  $:5.000  tor 
a  shooting  session,  plus  residual  fees  each 
time  a  spot  is  used.  Cigarette  comniercials 
have  long  been  among  the  moft  Iv.crative. 
partly  because   they   are  changed   less  often. 

Some  actors,  like  Dan  Frazer  .ind  Ed  Penn. 
who  feel  most  strongly  against  ciaarette 
smoking,  do  volunteer  radio  and  TV  .'=pots 
for  the  .American  Cancer  Society  i  for  ■a^hich 
they  get  a  $120  fee.  no  residuals,  and  no 
chance  to  change  their  minds. 

"Once  they've  done  the  Cancer  Society." 
Molly  Bryant,  an  agent  says,  "no  company 
would   touch    them." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  5 
fne  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  .'-ubmitted 
a  report  on  the  tar  and  nicotine  yields 
of  cigarettes  tested  in  their  laboratoi'y, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  report,  the  latest 
Government  ratings  on  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  cigarettes,  and  a  pre.ss  release 
which  I  issued  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  matei'ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Federal   Trade   Commission, 
Washmgton.   DC  .   March    5.   1969 
Hon.  Warren   G    Magnuson. 
Chairman.    Cornviittee    on    Cuvimcrce.     V  S. 
Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  a  report  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  yields  of 
126  varieties  of  cigarettes,  as  determined  by 
tests  recently  conducted  by  the  Commission's 
laboratory 

"This  is  the  second  t:me  that  the  Commis- 
sion's laboratory  has  tested  samples  of  the 
various  domestic  varieties  of  cigarettes  dur- 
ing a  single  testing  period.  The  first  time  was 
by  Report  dated  October  10.  1968.  covering 
122  varieties  of  cigarettes 

A  comparison  of  results  released  in  Oc- 
tober with  current  results  reveals  that  a 
number  of  varieties  tested  have  undergone 
changes  of  statistical  significance  '  in  meas- 


'  Fcr  purposes   of   this  report   only,   differ- 
ences between  October  1968  results  and  Feb- 
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'irementa  .->f  tar  and  nicotine  jMMi.  Spe- 
cltlcally,  4(?  varieties  have  untfWflMM  such 
ohan([es  in  tar  c>in'«Ti'  ind  79  varieties  in 
nicotine  content  -i-i'  ■:  i  t<_)tal  o(  121  varle- 
tlea  which  were  tested  on  both  occasions 

Concerning  -he  +6  varieties.  32  comparl- 
soiK  :;r.  :vf  ;ri  rvi-sfs  in  tar  while  14  Involve 
decrea.sfs  V:.f  >\ii:\  >f  these  changes  when 
dlvidMl  oy  4fi  t-quals  -04  milligrams  per 
varletv 

Concerning  the^79  varieties,  78  compari- 
sons involve  increases  in  nicotine  while  one 
Involves  a  decrease  Th*  ^'im  of  these  changes 
when  divided  bv  74  ►■<;  .  i.s  •  0  It  milligrams 
per  '.  arlery 

Thus,  whether  viewed  in  terms  of  number 
of  varieties  ir  net  .iverage  change  there  does 
nor  appear  to  have  been  any  decrease  In  tar 
and  nicotine  content  levels  registered  from 
the  earlier  'esting  period  to  the  later  among 
the  -ompared  varieties 

Submitted  with  the  latest  results  Is  a  re- 
p<irt  indlcaMiin  'hose  v.irletles  which  as  de- 
rtned  ha.  p  increased  .vnd  those  that  have  de- 
creased iiif-ii-surements  In  either  tar  or  In 
nicotine 

By  direction  of  the  Commission 

Joseph  W    Shxa. 
■    ■  Secretary 


tiinouncement 


ri.irv  :,i69  results  pertaining  to  any  given 
•itfarette  variety  have  not  been  deemed  of 
statistical  significance  unless  the  particular 
difffrence  exceeds  twice  Its  standard  devi- 
ation 


HtPORr    or     I  AR    AMI    Nl.   OTI.NK    Co.VTENT    or   THE 

Smokk      <y    :  j«     Variktiis     of     Cigarettes 

KtBRl'ARY     J7       '.'tti'-J 

The  FtKler  I.  I  rulf  C  .nuiUsslon's  labor.itory 
.•l,l.^  ip'cniiiMwl  -he  tar  idrv  ;>.irtlcuUte  inat- 
tf-r  iii^i  •  .■,!;  illtalold  i  reported  iis  nlcoune  I 
coii-i-:c  .r  ;_■'■.  .irlelles  of  ci^.trettt-s  'I  he 
lat>or  1-,  T'.  ,-..\/rri  :he  C.inihrldge  filter 
method  with  the  :  .'..■■x-.u^  -.[wclticaUons  .is 
set  forth  in  the  Con.ii.i.,.-,!, 
of  July  31.  1967 

1  Smoke  cigarettes  to  a  23  mm  butt 
length,  or  to  the  length  of  the  filter  and  o\tr- 
wrap  plus  3  mm    if  m  excess  of  23  mm  . 

2  Base  results  on  a  test  of  100  cigarettes 
per  brand,  or  type. 

3  Cigarettes  to  be  tested  will  be  selected 
on  a  random  basis,  iis  oppoRed  to  "weight 
selection' 

4,  Detemiine  p.irtlcul.ite  m.tr  ter  :  !i  .1  ilry  ' 
basis  employing  the  ^^as  chrom.itt^r.iphv 
method  published  by  C  H  Sloan  .uid  B  J 
Sublett  in  Tobacco  .Science  9.  piwe  70  1965, 
as  modified  by  P  J  .Schultz'  .md  A  W  .Spears- 
report  published  In  Tobacco  Vol  162,  No  24. 
page  32.  dated  June  17.  1966.  to  determine 
the  moisture  content, 

5  Determine  and  report  the  tar"  content 
after  subtracting  moisture  and  alkaloids  ,  ,is 
Nicotine)    from   particulate   matter 

Concerning  the  126  varleUes  tested  32  were 
capable  of  being  smoked  to  23  mm  or  to  an 
average  range  of  between  23  and  24  mm. 
The  butt  lengths  of  the  other  94  varieties 
tested  ranged  from  23  mm.  to  an  average  of 


between  34  and  36  5  mm  The  butt  lengths 
of  25  uf  the  126  varieties  tested  exceeded 
30  mm 

T'he  samples  used  were  obtained  from  at- 
tempting to  purchase  two  packages  of  each 
\urlety  of  i-lgarettes  during  October  of  1968 
m  each  -f  50  ►teographlc  locations  through- 
I'Ut  the  country  .Ml  \arletles  of  cigarettes 
were  not  .ivailable  in  each  of  the  50  geo- 
krraphlc  locatlon.s  and  in  these  instances,  one 
or  more  additional  packages  of  cigarettes 
were  purchased  in  those  geographic  locations 
where  the  respective  varieties  were  available 
The  .siunples  utilized  in  the  tests  were  rep- 
resenuitlve  of  the  126  varieties  of  cigarettes 
.IS  available  throughout  the  country  at  the 
time  of  purchase 

In  the  interest  of  .scientuic  .iccuracy  the 
tar  content  is  reported  to  the  nearest  1  10 
milligram  .aid  the  nicotine  to  the  Nearest 
1  100  inlUlgram,  each  with  appropriate  statis- 
tical values,  in  the  table  In  which  varieties 
•  ire  listed  in  alphabetical  order  In  the  two 
tables  which  respectively  list  varleUes  In  In- 
creasing order  of  tar  \alues  and  In  Increasing 
order  of  nicotine  values,  the  average  weight 
and  butt  length  columns  have  been  ellml- 
ii,ited;  types  of  cigarettes  are  more  clearly 
described,  tar  hgures  have  been  rounded  off 
to  whole  numbers  and  nicotine  figures  to 
tenths  of  milligrams;  and  figures  represent- 
ing the  standard  deviation  of  the  mean  have 
been  eliminated  .■\ccordingly,  tar  and  nico- 
tine figures  in  these  two  tables  represent 
rounded  off  .iverages  without  indication  of 
their  precision 


TAR"'  AND  NICOTINE!  CONTENT  Of   126  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES 


JtMM 


tm* 


Butt 

isngtn  ! 

Average  (milli- 


dryi>  NicotiM'* 


*lpi"e 

8euir    

Benun  &  Hedfas 
Do 

Oo      _     

''" 

Cjmet 

Do Ill' 

Carlton 

Cascade 

Century   .   .. 

Chesterfitid 

Oo 

Oo  

Do 

Do 

Colony     .. 

Do ".". 

Domino 

Do 

Do  ...-. ' 

OuKe     

DuMaurier 
fnglish  Ovals. . 

Oo 

fHima       .......... 

f  appe      _. 

LiJu.oises  Caporal    . 
ijauMiisei  Disque  Bleu 

He'n«o  fareyton 

Jj 

Home  Run.  . 
Kent 

Do    " 

Oo   

Do ,";; 

King  Sano, 

Oo 
Kool.. 

Do "■"■ 

Oo 

Lark 

Oo      ..' 

Lie 
L  i 


So    .'." 

Do      . 

Do    

Oo 
LjCky  Strike 
Ljcky  filters 

Do      . 

Oo 

Do 


F.  M.SP(85mm) 
F,  M.  SP(85mm) 
F.  H*P(70mm  ) 

-     F,HWP(g5mm) 

..  F.SP(lOOmm) 

..  F.  M.  SPflOOmm.) 

-.  F.  SP(85  mm  ) 

.-  NF.  SP(70mnii.).. 

.  -   F,  SP(85  mm) 

.-  F.  SP(85  mm)... 

.-  F,  M,  SP(85mni.).. 

-  F,  SP(lOOmm)  . 

.   NF,  SP(70mm.)     . 
.   NF  SP(85mm)     . 

-  F.  SP(85  mm  )  ..—  . 

-  F,  M,  SP(85mm,)...  . 

-  F,  SPdOl  mm)...     . 
.  F.  SPdOOmm)    . 

F,  M  SPdOOmm.)...  . 

NF,  SP(85mm) 

F,  SP(85mm)    .. 

f,  M.  SP(85mm.) 

F,  SP(85  mm  ) 

F,  HWP(85mm). 

NF.  H*P(70  mm) 

NF  H*P(85  mm) 

Nf.  SP(85mm)         m 

f.  M  SP(85  mm)      ^ 

F,  SP(85mm  ) 

NF,  SP(70mm) 

F  SP(70  mm  ) 

F   SP(85  mm) 

F    HP  (80  mm) 

NF   SP(85  mm  ) 

NF,  SP(85  mm  ) 

F,  SP(85  mm  ) 

NF,  SP(70  mm) 

F,  SP(70  mm  ) 

F.  HP  (80  mm  ) 

F,  SP(85  mm  ) 

F   SPdOOmm  ) 

F,  SP(85  mm) 

F,  M,  SP(85  mm) 

NF,  M,  SP(70mm.) 

F,  M.  SP(8Smm)... 

F,  M,  SPdOOmm.) 

F,  SP(8Smm) 

F.  SPdOOmm  )     , 
F,  SP(85mm)     . 
F,  SP(70mm) 
F.  HP  (80  mm  )   . . . 
F.  SP  (85  mm  ) 
F.  SPdOOmm) 
F,  M,  SPdOO  mm.) 
NF.  SP(70mm) 
F,  SP(g5  mm) 
F,  M.  SP(85mm.)... 
F,  SP(lOOmm)    .. 
F,  M.  SPdOOmm.) 


1.0680 
0.9908 

0  8728 

1  0585 
1  2178 
I  2121 
1  2238 
0.9906 
1.0597 
1.  0734 
1. 1259 
1.2264 
0.9789 
1.1564 
1.0496 
1.0619 
1.2452 
1.2272 
1.2265 
1,2307 
1.1859 
1. 1516 
1.1641 
1.0326 
0.9810 
1.2020 
1,2139 
1.1119 
1.1470 
1,0777 
1,0423 
1,  1532 
1  0428 
1  1175 
1.2116 
1.2253 
0.9033 
0  9060 
1.0063 
1.0225 
1.  2201 
1.  1307 
1.1629 
0.  8771 
0.9926 
1.1430 
1.1887 
1.3209 
1.0047 
0.8975 

0.  9747 
1.0246 
1.2528 

1.  2435 
0.  9578 
1.0938 
1.0693 
1.2558 
1.2169 


27  30 

23  29 

23 

26^28 
32.5  35.5 
34  5  36 
25.  5-28 

23 

24-28 

32  34  5 
25.  5-28.  5 
26.5-34 

23 

23 

25.  5-27 
26-27  5 

28.  5  30.  5 

26-28 
26. 7-27.  7 

23 

23-24.  5 

23-24, 5 
32,  5-34 
27  5-28.  5 

23 

23 

23 

25-28 

26.  5-30.  5 
23 
23 

26  28 
24  25.  5 
23 
23 

23-25 
23 
23  28 

24,  5-27,  5 

27.  5-28.  5 
32.  5-34 
26.5^29 

27  29 
23 

27-29 
32-34  5 

29,9-32 

27-29 

32-34 

23-25 
26.  5-27  5 
28.  0^27.  5 

27  31 

2»^3I  5 

23 

26-28 
25  5  29 

32  34 

32  34 


19,  9±0,  3 
18  9±0.4 

20,  1  ±0  5 
20,  5rtO,  3 
21,41:0  3 
2l.3i0,  4 
29,  3±0.  5 
25.6±0,  4 
21  2±0  3 

4  6:i;0,  4 
7.91:0,4 
23.  0*0.  4 
24.91:0.3 
29. 1  ±0  4 
23.  0±0.  5 
20. 8±0.  5 
20.51:0.5 
28.  61:0  4 
26.  2  ±0  5 
25.  41:0.  5 
21.81:0.5 
14  21:0.5 
10  31:0.  3 
18,  3i:0  4 
27  1±0,  5 
35,  6i0.  7 
32,  7±0,  5 
9,  7 ±0  4 
21  31:0,  3 

25.  2*0,  5 

23,  2±0,  5 

24.  11:0.5 
?5.  2i:0.  5 
30.  51:0.  5 
34.  5±0.  8 

26.  51:0.  4 
20.  4*0.  5 
11.91:0.7 
17.  7±0.4 
17.  0±0.  4 
20.  Oi:0. 4 

7  4ir0.  4 

7  6*0.4 

21  5±0.  4 

18  9*0.4 

20.  8±0.  3 

18  4*0.3 

19  3±0.3 
11   1  ±0.3 

17  8*0.  4 
18.  5*0.  5 

20  3*0.  4 
19  7*0  4 
20.  4*0.  5 
28.  8*0  5 

21  4*0.3 
20.  1  *0.  4 
20.  9 ±0.4 

18  9*0  4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1  31*0.02 
1.56*0.03 
1,  38*0,  03 
1,50*0,03 
1.51*0.03 
1.52*0.03 
1  86*0.03 
1  55*0.03 
I  31*0  02 

0  37*0.03 
0.27  ±0.01 

1  47*0  04 
1.39*0  01 
1  64*0.02 
1,47*0,02 
1  22*0  03 
1  27*0,03 
1  75*0  04 
1  44*0  04 
1.08*0,04 
0. 95*0.  03 

0  68*0,  04 

0.  38*0,  01 
1.47±0,  04 

1  92*0,04 
2,  58*0.  07 
1  86*0.02 

0  33*0,  01 

1  52*0,  03 
1  32*0,  04 

1.  27*0.  03 
1.65*0.04 
1.52*0.04 
1.79*0.04 

2.  09*0.  04 
1,  71*0.04 
1  67*0.  05 

0  68*0.  04 

1  09*0.  02 
1.08*0.03 
1,29*0.02 
0,  25*0,  01 
0,25*0.01 
1  63*0.  03 
1  55*0.03 
1.63*0.03 
I  16  0  03 
1.26*0.02 

0  74  ±0.02 
1.03±&02 
1,11*0.03 

1  23*0.03 
1  24*0,03 
1  25  ±0  02 
1  69*0,03 
1  38*0,03 
1  14*0,03 
1  36*0  03 
1   10*0,02 


Nmm 


Type' 


Average 

weight ' 


Butt 

lengttl  ' 

(niilli- 

"leleis) 


TPM 
dry  I'    Nicotine- 


Mapleton NF.SP(70mm.) i  0029 

Do F,SP(85mm) l  0815 


>*»'«»n F.  HP(80mm,) 0  9924 

Oo F.SP(85mm).. 1  0445 

Oo F.SPdOOmm.) i  2089 

Do F.HPdOOmm.) 1,1797 

„     Oo. F.  M.  SP  (85  mm.) 1,0563 

Marvels NF,  SP  (70  mm.) 0  9970 

Oo F,  SP(70mm) 0  9530 

Do NF,SP(85mm) 1  1880 

Do F,  M  SP  (85  mm.) 1.1167 

„     Do. F.SP(85mm) 1,1072 

Montclair F.M,SP(85mm) 1  0524 

Newport F.  M  HP(gOmm,)  0  9892 

Do F.  M,  SP(g5mm) 1  0037 

„      Do F.M.SPdOOmm)      ..  12125 

0?J«  .- F,  M,  SP(85mm.) ^0534 

OWGoW NF,SP(70mm,) 0  9111 

Do NF,SP(85mm.) 10961 

„      Do F,SP(85mm)   1,0143 

Omtt     NF,SP(70mm) 0,9839 

P»IIM«1I NF,SP(85mm)  1  1181 

Do F,HWP(9bmm)  1   1317 

Do F.  M   H*P(9Smm,)....  1,1275, 

Do F.SPdQOmm) I  1836 

„      Do F.  MSP  (100  mm.) 1.1795 

PaMument F,  HP  (80  mm  ) 10197 


Do 

Philip  Morris 
Philip  Morns  Com- 
ma ndar, 
Philip  Morris 

Do 
Picayune 
Piedmont 
Players 
ftalaign 

Oo 
Salem 

Do 
Sano 

Oo- 
Silva  Thins 

Do 
Spring 
Strattord 

Do 

Oo 
Sweet  Caporal 
Tareyton 

Oo 


F,SP(85mm) 1  0865 

NF,SP(70mm,)  0  9469 

NF,  SP(g5mm.) 1.1443 


23 

28  30 

25.  5  ?6  5 
?7  28  5 
3?  34 
30  34 
27  29 
23 

27  5  29 

23 
27  5  29 

27  28  5 

26.  7  27.  7 
23  5  26  5 

26  28.  5 

26  35 
23.  5  ?8  5 

23 
23 

26.  5  28  b 
23 
23 
23  34 

.     33  34 
32  35 

27  34 

27.  5  32 
32.  5  34 

23 
23 


F   PB(85  mm  ).    . 

F.  M.  PB  (85  mm  ) 

NF.  SP(70  mm  ) 

NF.  SP(70mm) 

NF.  HWP(70mm) 

NF,  SP(85mm) 

F.  SP(85mm) 

F,  M.  SP(85mm  ) 

F.  M.  SP(100  mm) 

NF,  SP(70mm)   . 

F,  SP(70mm) 

F, SPdOOmm)    ,, 

F,  M,  SPdOOmm,).. 

F.  M,  SPdOOmm.).. 

NF,  SP(85mm)  j 

F   SP(85  mm  )      .  I 

F,  M.  SP(85  mm)....  1 

F,SP(85mm) 1,0815 

F,  SP(85  mm  ) 1   1095 

F,  SPdOOmm) 1,2662 

F,  SP(85mm) 1.0843 

F,SP(85mm,)    ...  1,0831 

F,  M.  SP(85mm,) 1  0708 

F.  SP(85mm.) |   1470 

F.  M.  SP(85mm.) 1,1315 

F.  SP(85  mm) l  0336 

F.SPdOOmm.) 1.2181 


1.  1445 
1.1466 
0.9155 
0.9877 
1  0913 
1.0951 
1  0392 
I  0786 
L2795 
1  0094 

0  9462 

1  0828 
0807 
2179 
1808 
1325 
0750 


28.  5  30. 
27  30. 
23 
23 
23 
23 

26,  5  29 
26  28. 

32,  5  34 
23 


26 
32 
32 

27. 

27 


28 

34 
34 
33. 
23 
29 
24.  5  30 
26.  b  28 

25  29 

31  5  34 

26  34 

32  35 
32  35 
27-29 

26. 5  29 

27-29 

31-5-35 


24,  1  ±0  6 

21   4±0  4 

20  8  t  0  4 

21  b±0  4 

22  5±0  3 
21    7-tO  i 

20  9±0  4 
19  2-0  4 

3  7*0  2 
24  7*0,  5 

4  7*0.  2 
6.8*0  3 

10  5*0  4 
21.1  ,0.4 
21.1*0.3 

21  0*0 
21  3±0 

23  3±0 
29  2*U 
20.7*0. 
29  5*0. 
28.5*0.6 
19.1*0.4 
18.5*0  3 
20.4±0  3 
19.2-0  3 
16  3 1:0  4 
16  6*0  3 
24  9±0  3 
31.9*0.3 

19.2*0.3 
20.  4*0  4 
20.9*0.3 
25.4*0.4 
31.9*0.2 
29  7*0.  6 
19.0*0.4 
20.7-0.4 
21  7*0.3 
17.0*0.7 
4  0*0.  2 
14  9*0.4 
14.9±0  3 
21.2±0  5 
2e  9*0  6 
19.  5±0.  3 
21  4  ±0.4 
22.8*0  3 

18  1±0  5 
18.  1*0.2 
13  9±0.5 
13  2*0  3 
12  6-0.3 
12.4*0.3 
11  4±0  3 

19  5±0.  4 
20.5*0.4 


0.  88±0  02 

0  91  rO  02 

1  43*0  02 
1  47*0  03 
1  55i-0  03 
1  bi±0  03 
1.41-0  03 
0  67 -.0  01 
0.  14*0  Ul 
0.87-0.03 
0,21*0.01 

0  26-rO  03 

0.  68±0  03 
l,3b±0  03 

1  34--0  03 
1  35*0  07 
1  18*0.03 
1  42 ±0  03 
1  84*0  04 
1.24*0.03 
1.67i0.  04 
1  71*0.  05 
1.23*0.03 

1.  14±0.01 
1  34*0.02 
1,21*0.02 
1-07*0.03 
1.10*0.02 
1.61*0.02 

2.  14*0.  04 

1,41*0,03 
1  45*0,  03 
1.73*0.04 
1,44*0.03 
2.  01*0  02 
2,  17*0,05 
1.49*0.03 
1.40*0.03 
1  53*0.  03 
0  51  ±0.02 
0.  16*0.01 

0  91*0  03 
0.91*0.03 

1  15*0.03 
1  06*0  04 
0.74  ±0.02 
0,  80*0.  01 
1  41*0.  02 
1  08*0.03 
1  12*0.03 
0,  75*0.  14 
0  74±0,  02 
0.  72*0,  02 
0,90*0,02 

0  77±0  03 

1  50*0  03 
1,54*0.03 
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Nam* 


Type' 


Average 
weight  < 


Butt 
length ' 
(milli- 
meters) 


TPM 
dry"    Nicotine* 


Name 


Type  ' 


Average 
weight' 


Butt 

length  ' 
(!T:iIIi- 

meters) 


TPM 
dryi«    IVicotme- 


Viiginia  Slims F.SPdOOmm).....  1.0078  34-36  5 

Do  F,M, SPdOOmm) 1.0202  35-36 

Vogue(colors) F,  HWP  (85  mm  )  11459  23-24 

Vogue(bl3Ck) F,  HVyp(85mm)  ....  11348  23-24 

Wings  F,SP(85  mm.) 1.0159  26-29.5 


18.4*0.3 
19.2*0.3 
12.8*0.3 
19.5*0.8 
20.  2*0.  4 


1.28*0.02 
1,35*0,02 
0,  38*0,  01 
0,  63*0,  02 
1,54*0,05 


Winston 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Yukon 


F,  HP  (80  mm) 
F.  SP(85  mm.) 
F,  SPdOO  mm) 
F,  M,  SP  (100  mm) 
F,  M,  SP(85  mm) 


,0280 
0750 
,2846 
,2811 
.1566 


23  25 
26  28 
32  5  34 
33  34 
23  25 


21.7*0.4 
21.3*0.3 
22.2*0.3 
22.2*0.4 
20.4*0.4 


1.36*0.02 
1.32*0.03 
1.57*0.02 
1,56*0,02 
0,82*0,03 


'  TPM  dry  (tar^-  milligrams  total  particulate  matter  less  nicotine  and  water 
-  Milligrams  total  alkaloids  reported  as  nicotine, 

••  r-  filter,  NF-  nonlilter,  M-menthol;  HP— hard  pacit:  SP— soft  pack;  HWP-hard  wide  pack  ■ 
im -millimeters:  PB-  plastic  box. 


*  Average  weigtit  reported  in  grams 

■  Range  used  for  butt  length  because  of  variance  of  overwrap. 

'  Tolerance  shown  is  2  standard  deviation  ot  the  mean 

"  Limited  availability:  based  on  reduced  sampling 


TAR  AND  NICOTINE  CONTENT  OF  126  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES 
(Shown  in  increasing  order  ot  tar  values] 


Brand 


Milligrams  per  cigarette 


Type 


Tar 


Nicotine 


Milligrams  per  cigarette 


Brand 


Type 


Tar 


Nicotine 


Marvels  RegulaTTrre,  filter 

Sano  do 

Carlton King  size,  filter /   [.. 

Marvels  King  size,  tiller,  menthol 

[Jo    _  King  size,  filter 

King  Sano      _  do 

Do King  size,  filter,  menthol   .     .   . 

Cascade  do     

Frappe  do     ...   [ 

Duke  ot  Durham  ...     King  size,  filter. 

Montclair King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Life        King  size,  filter 

Tryon King  size,  filter,  menthol 

t<ent       Regular  size,  filter... 

Tryon King  size,  filter 

True  King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Vogue  (colors) King  size,  filter  (hard  pack). 

True  King  size,  filter 

Tempo do 

Domino King  size,  filter,  menttiol . 

Silva  Thins.. 100  mm  ,  filter,  menthol 

Do      100mm, filter 

Parliament King  size,  filter  (hard  pack) 

Do King  size,  filter 

Sano        Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Kent         King  size,  filter    

Do    King  size,  filler  (hard  pack) 

L&M   Regular  size,  filter... 

Tareyton   100  mm.  filter 

Do     King  size,  filter 

OuMauner      King  size,  filter  (hard  pack).... 

Lark  King  size,  filter 

Virginia  Slims 100  mm  .filter 

L  &  M  King  size,  filter  (hard  pack)  .. 

Pall  Mall  95  mm,  filter,  menthol  (hard  pack) 

Lucky  Filters 100  mm,  filter,  menthol. 

Kool        King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Belair       do 

Raleigh  King  size,  filter 

Pall  Mall  95  mm,  filter  (hard  pack)  .. 

Virginia  Slims 100  mm,  filter,  menthol     

Pall  Mall   .       .     do: 

Philii)  Morris  King  size,  filter  (plastic  box).. ''...!!.^ 

Marvels     Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Lark         100  mm,  filter  ;.. 

Stratford. King  size,  filler     ; 

Viceroy do 

Vogue(black) King  size,  filter  (hard  pack)    

L&M       100mm, filter        

Alpine     King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Kent  100mm, filter 

Lucky  Filters  King  size,  filter,  menthol.. 

Benson  &  Hedges     Regular  size,  filter  (hard  pack) 

Wings        King  size,  filter 

L  &  M       do 

Pall  Mall   100  mm, filter  

^"•"on       King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Philip  Morris King  size,  filter  menthol  (plastic  box) 

L&M       100  mm,  filter,  menthol 

Home  Run     .  ...   Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Benson  &  Hedges     King  size,  filter  (hard  pack) 

Viceroy  100  mm,  filter 

Chesterfield 101  mm  ,  filter 


4 

4 

5 

5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

u 
u 

12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 


0,1 

,2 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.4 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1,1 

,5 

1,1 

1,1 

1,0 

1,1 

1,  1 

1,5 

1,2 

1,3 

1,1 

1,  1 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 


Salem. King  size,  filter,  menthol. . . 

Old  Gold  King  size,  filter. 

Kool    .  100  mm    filter,  menthol 

Marlboro King  size,  tilter  (hard  pack) 

Chesterfield   King  size,  filter,  menthol. 

Picayune       

Lucky  Filters 

Marlborr    . , 

Newport  , 

Do 

Do , 

Spring 100  mm 

Camel  King  size 


Regular  size,  nonfilter 

100  mm  ,  lilter  ...       

King";ize.  iiltei,  menthol  

100  mm  .  filter,  menthol 

King  size,  (liter,  menthol  

King  size,  filter,  menthol  (hard  [.ack) 

lilter,  menthol  

filter 


Oasis      King  size,  tilter.  menthol- 
Winston  King  size,  lilter 

Talaxy  do 

Benson  &  Hedges  100  mm  ,  filter,  menthol 

Strafford  King  size,  filter,  menthol 

Mapleton King  size,  filter 

Lucky  Filters do  

Benson  &  Hedges         .  100  mm  .  filter   ]. 

Marlboro ...  King  size,  filter  

Kool   -  Regular  size,  nonfilter,  menthol. 

Salem iOOmm    tilter,  menthol 

Winston King  size,  tilter  (hard  pack) 

Marlboro.. 100  mm  ,  I, Iter  (hard  pack)   

Domino King  size,  lilter 


100mm   filter 

100  mm.  filter,  menthol .'.. 

100  mm  filter 1. 

King  size,  filter    .i,. 

100  mm  ,  lilter     

k  ing  size,  filter 

Regular  size,  filter 

Regular  size,  nonfilter. 


2 
1.4 

.7 
1.3 

.7 
1.5 

.6 
1,2 
1,3 
1,3 
1.1 
1,4 
1.5 
1.2 
1.3 

.8 
1.5 
1,3 
1,7 
1,5 
1,5 
1,3 


Winston 

Do 

Marlboro. 

Sweet  Caporal 

Century  

Chesterfield 
Gauloises  Disque  Bleu 

Old  Gold    

Halt  &  Half King  size,  filter 

Mapleton Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Marvels King  size,  nonfilter 

Chesterfield Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Philip  Morris do 

Gauloises  Caporal do 

Helmar  King  size   'Iter  (hard  pack) 

Piedmont..  Regular  size,  nonfilter      .. 

Domino... King  size,  nonfilter    .    . 

Camel Regular  size,  nonfilter  

Stratford King  size,  nonfilter   

Colony 100  mm,  filter,  menthol 

Holiday King  size,  filter 

English  Ovals   Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Pall  Mall King  size,  nonfilter.. 

Colony  100  mm,  liter 

Lucky  Stnl'e     Regular  size,  nonfilter 

Chesterfield  King  size,  nonfilter 

Old  Gold  _       .do 

Bull  Durham  King  size,  filter 

Omar 

Raleigh 

Herbert  Tareyton 

Players 

Philip  Morris  Commander 

Fatima  ....   . 

Holiday 

English  Ovals 


Regular  size,  nonfilter... 

King  size,  nonfilter 

.do  

Regular  size,  nonhlter  (hard  pack). 
King  size,  nonfilter 

do 

do 

do 


21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

32 

32 

33 

35 

36 


1   4 

1.2 

1,6 

1   4 

1.2 

1  7 

1   4 

1   4 

1   4 

1.3 

1   4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1   3 

1.5 

.8 

,9 

1  4 

1,5 

1,5 

1,6 

1,5 

1,4 

1,5 

1,0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1   4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

14 

1.7 

.9 

.9 

14 

1,6 

1,3 

1,5 

1,4 

1.1 

1.6 

1.1 

1,4 

1   7 

1,9 

1,7 

1  8 

1,7 

1,6 

1,8 

1   9 

1,7 

2.2 

1,8 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

?  I 

2.6 

TAR  AND  NICOTINE  CONTENT  OF  126  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES 
[Shown  in  increasing  order  ot  nicotine  values] 


Milligrams  per  cigarette 


Milligrams  per  cigarette 


■yp« 


^'arvels Regular  size,  filter. 

Sano do 

"I'a'vels   King  size,  filter,  menthol.'. 

King  Sano King  size,  filter 

Marvels do 

Cascade     King  size,  filter,  menthol.. 

King  Sano ..do. 

Frappe     4. --do 


Tar 

Nicotine 

0.1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

8 

.3 

8 

.3 

10 

.3 

Brand 


Type 


Duke  of  Durham. 
Vogue  (colors). .. 

Carlton         

Sano 

Vogue  (black)  ... 
Life  .  ... 
Montclair.  .  .  . 
Kent. 


King  size,  filter.    . 

King  size,  filter  (hard  pack) 

King  size,  (liter     ..    . . 

Regular  size,  nonfilter 

King  size,  filter  (hard  pack) 
King  size,  filter,  menthol. .. 

King  size,  filter.. 

Regular  size,  filter 


Tar 

Nicotine 

10 

C  4 

13 

4 

5 

i 

17 

.5 

20 

.6 

11 

7 

11 

.7 

12 

.7 

.5620 


^ 
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MHUcraiM  par  dfMtnt 


Brand 


Typ* 


Tm 


NiMtiiM 


Tru*     Kini  si/e.  hltet     

Do Kin|  sue,  liltet,  menthol. 

Oomino, -         do 

Marvets B«tu'*' sue.  "onhlter 

Sturtofd Kiii|  sue.  tiller 

3o Mat  sue.  tiltei   "'enthol., 

r-joi do  

'j^on ...  do  

IU«|  sue,  later 


T<«fT1J0         ........... 

r    (On       ........ 

Vliuieton . d>.. 

Jo  Mptori 

Siivj  rnir« IHmm.  UNk. 

Jo 100  aim,  fill»f 

Mjr,«i5 King  ^ue.  lonhlttf 

^  i  '*   Reguiac  iue.  Miter ^ ^ 

JoTiiio  King  sue  'liter  

»i"  Mdil 9i  mm  tiiter.  menthol  (hard  pack)  _. 

i"!    idrnent King  sue.  filter  

«eii  King  sue,  filter  (hard  pack) 

^jCKy-i?e'"> 100  mm  .  rilter.  menthol         

CiMiamenl King  sue,  WIer  (ha(d  (MCkX -- 

Hsnt  .».     King  sue,  filter 

rirsyton..    .   100  mm  ,  filler 


Do 
L  S,  V( 

Ljckr  filters 
3«<nino    .»..«. 
itUtford.,.^ 
=  iil  Vail 


King  sue,  filter 
King  sue.  filter  (hard  iMCk) 
King  sue,  filter,  menttiol... 
King  sue,  nontillet 

do 
100  mm  .  filler,  menthol 
Krng  sue,  filter 
95  mm  ,  hiter  (hard  pack) 
King  sue.  filter 
100  mm  ,  filler 
King  sue.  filter,  menthol 
King  sue,  filter 
King  sue,  filter  menthol  . 

100  mm  ,  filter,  menthol 

100  mm,  hiter  

do  

King  sue.  filter,  menthol. 


?)ii  Mall 

L  *M   

Oo 

Oasis 

Old  Gold  

Chesterfield      

Spring 
Virginia  Slims 

Lark         

^  sine        

=  iii  Mall   100  mm,  hiter 

kent do  

l4M      100  mm,  hiter   menthol   

;amei      King  sue,  filter  

N^Ktort King  sue,  filler,  menthol 

*nston King  sue.  filter 

Jhesieitield  ..   101  mm.  Idler  

lau.O'se^  Oisque  Bleu  Regular  sue,  filter 

iauioises  Caporal  Regular  sue,  nonlilttr 

•  iiiinia  Slims  ...........  100  mm,  filter  menthol       ..    . 

^hilip  Morris     King  sue.  filler  plastic  t)0«.      . 

-Benson  i  Hedgw. Regular  sue.  filler  (hard  pack). 

Ml    bo'Q  Ring  sue,  hller  (hard  pack) 

Ljc«<  Miieis  King  sue.  Iiltar  . 


13 
13 
M 

iS 

n 
u 
n 

u 
u 
n 

M 

IS 

IS 
?5 
18 
22 
» 
17 
IS 
19 
16 
17 
» 
18 
19 
20 
2S 
26 
19 
18 
19 
20 
20 
21 

21 

21 

21 
IS 
It 

» 

M 

2» 

» 

21 

21 

21 

21 

23 

29 

If 

If 

20 

21 

21 


a? 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

,8 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

9 

9 

10 

1.0 

1.1 

I.I 

1.  1 

1.1 

1.1 

1. 1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

12 

1.2 

12 

1 


Brand 


Type 


•Mtligrams  per  cigarette 
Tar  f^icotine 


Marlbon Mng  si:e   'Mtf    -e'lfhol 

Nawport. King  sue  iilli>r    ne- tnol  (hard  iiack).. 

Salam King  sue   filter    irei  tfiol  

Lucky  FMan.... 100  mm  niter 

Nawport 100  mm  filter,  menthol  

'Winston     King  sue  filter  (hard  pack) 

Sweet  Caporal King  sue  filter 

Ok)  Gold 

ChasterliaW. 

Piadmont.... 

Cotony 

OuMauriar  . 
Ralaigh 
Ptiiltp  Morris.. 


Regular  sue.  nonhltar .. 

..do  

.    .     do  

100  mm.  filter,  menthol ., 

'fii  M.;»   'Iter  (had  jack) 
i*  I    i     \lf    '  lf«»f 

"g  sue.  ii.ter  .-nenthol  (j^itic  box).. 


filter 


2 
2 
2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 


3 

3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
13 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


Vcafoy Mng  sue, 

*t»|S      .   .        do 

Benson  t  Had|«s King  sua,  hiter  (tiard  pack) 

Oo  100  mm.,  filtaf 

Galaiy King  sua,  filtar 

Benson  t  Hedges  100  mm.,  hiter,  menthol 

Viceroy  100  mm ,  hiter  

Marlboro King  sue  hiter  

Do 100  mm,  filter  (hard  pack) 

Salam 100  mm  ,  hiter,  menthol    

Ch»slerh«M      King  sue,  hiter      

Century  100  mm  .  hiter 

Halmar  King  5ue,  hiter  (hard  pack) 

Belair King  sue,  hiter,  menthol 

Kool  do  

Oo 100  mm  ,  Idler,  menthol 

WinslON 100  mm,  (liter  

Oo . 100  mm  ,  hiter,  menthol         

Kool   Regular  sue,  nonhlter.  menthol  ... 

MarKwco 100  mm.  hiter   

Phihp  Morris Regular  sue,  nonhlter 

Camel       do  

Chaslarheld    King  sue  nc  ihller       

Home  Run Regular  sue,  nonhltar    

Ptcayuna do  

Half  t  Halt King  sue.  filter      

Holiday  do 

Lucky  Strika Regular  sue.  nonhltar 

Pall  Mall King  sue,  nonfilter         

Ontar Regular  sue.  nont  iter     

Cok>ny 100mm,  filter      

Old  Gold  King  sue.  nonhltar.... 

Harbart  Tareyton do  

English  Ovals Regular  sue   nonhlter       

Bull  Durham  King  sue.  filter  

Fatima     King  sue.  nonfilter  

Players Regular  sue,  nonhlter  (hard  pack). 

Pti*lip  Morris  (^mmandar.  King  sue.  nonhlter    

Holiday do    . 

Ralaigh         do ! 

English  Ovals do  


21 
21 
21 
2\ 
21 
22 
23 
23 
2S 
2S 

n 

It 
II 

20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
29 
» 

n 

22 
22 
23 
29 
2S 
21 
20 
21 

2t 
21 
29 
30 
20 
20 


1.6 

1.6 

16 

1  6 

1  6 

16 

1. 

1. 

I. 

1 

1. 

1 

1. 

1 

1 


1  9 
1  9 
19 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 
2.6 


REP<iRT   on    COMPARIStlN    OT  TlMTS  OF  T*R    *ND 

.Nicotine  Co.nti.nt.  POKOABT  27.    1969 
.\   ■(  rr.p  i.-i.sin  of  test  results  befAeeii  Com- 
mission  Oc'xiber    10     1968   anii    February   27. 

;  *69  Reports  on  tAr  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarette  smoke  discloses  statistically  slg- 
nitlL-ant  dirTereni  e  In  the  measurements  of 
the  tar  and  alcutme  content  of  certain  cig- 
arettes 

rht"«^    -fs'    results    for    the    following    %'a- 
r;r-'.'-<     .vis-.T^d  increases  In  tar  or  in  nlco- 


Typ«' 


I  ncreasad  tar  w 
mcebiM 


Typa 


Increased  tar  or 

nicoti  nc 


TW 


Increased  tar  or 
nKOlM* 


Aipine 

F.  M,SP,  85  mm 

Nicotine 

Seiair 

do 

Oo 

Benson  t  Hedges 

F      H*P      '"      -,,T1 

Oo 

Do 

f    -lAP    ^'■  Tim 

Oo 

Jo 

'    iP    .  A   nm    . 

Tat  and  nicotine 

Jo 

f   <*.  SP  100  mm.. 

Nicotine 

Bull  Ourham 

F   iP   35  mm 

Do 

Camei 

Nf.SP    70  mm 

Do 

Carlton       

f.  SP.  85  mm 

Do 

Cascade 

F,  M,  SP.  85  mm 

Tar  and  ncotine 

Chester'ieid 

NF   SP,  70  mm 

Nicotina 

Oo 

NF.  SP  85  mm 

Oo 

Do         

f.SP,  85  mm. 

Tar  and  nicotrne 

Oo       

f,SP,  101  mm. 

Nicotine 

Colony 

F,  SP   100  mm 

Tar  and  nicoline 

Jo 

F    y     ,P    100  mm 

l^icotine 

For  purposes  of  this  report  only,  dif- 
ferences between  October  1968  results  and 
February  1968  results  pertaining  to  any  given 
cigarette  variety  have  not  been  deemed  if 
statistical  significance  unless  t.'-ie  par'lcular 
dl.Terence   exceeds   twice   Its  standard   devia- 


Domino 

Oo 

OuMaurier       

English  Ovals 

Do.       

Fatima 

Frappa 

Galaiy 

Gaulorses  Caporal 
Gaukiises  Oisque 

Blmj 
Herbert  Tareyton. 
Holiday    

Do  

Home  Run 

Kent 

Oo 

Oo 

KingSano 

Kool. .   

Oo 

Lark 

L  &M 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo      

Lucky  Strike 
Lucky  filters. 

Oo . 

Oo 

Maplalon 

Oo 

Marlt>oro 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Marvels 

Oo 
Montclair 
Oasis 
Old  Gold 

Oo 


NF,  SP.  85  mm.  . 
f.  SP,  85  mm 
F,  HWP,  85  mm.. 
NF,  HWP,  70  mm 
NF,  HWP,  85  mm 
NF,  SP,  85  mm 
F,  M,  SP,  85  mm 
F.  SP,  85  mm 
NF.  SP,  70  mm 
F,  SP,  70  mm 


NF,  SP,  85  mm  ... 

.   ..do      

F,  SP,  85  mm 

NF,  SP,  70  mm 
F,  HP.  80  mm 
F,  SP,  85  mm 
F,SP,  100  mm      . 
F,SP,  85  mm 
M,  SP,  85  mm 
M.  SP,  100  mm 

SP,  85  mm 

SP,  70  mm 
HP,  80  mm 
SP,  85  mm 
F,  M,  SP,  100  mm 
NF,  SP.  70  mm 
F,  SP,  85  mm 
F.SP,  IOC  mm 
F.  M.  SP,  100  mm 
NF,  SP,  70  mm 
F,  SP,  85  mm 
F.  HP,  80  mm 
F,  SP,  85  mm 
F,SP,  lOOmm 
F.  M.  SP.  85  mm 
NF.  SP,  70  mm 
NF,  SP,  85  mm 
F,  M,  SP,  85  mm 
F,  M,  SP  85  mm 
NF   SP    70  mm 
NF.  SP,  85  mm     . 
NF,SP,  70  mm... 


Nicotine. 

Do 

Da. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 
.    Tar  and  nicotine. 
.   Nicotine. 
.  Tar  and  nicotina. 

Oo. 

.   Nicotine. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tar  and  nicotina. 

Oo. 
Nicotine. 

Do 
Tar  and  nicotine. 

Oo 

Oo. 
Nicotine. 

Do 

Do 
Tar  and  nicotine 
Nocolme 

Do 

Do 
Tar 
Nicotine 

Oo 
Tar  and  ■  icolme 
Tar 

Oo 
Nicotine 

Oo. 

Oo. 


Parliament  F,  HP,  SO  mm  Nicotine 

Philip  Moms  NF,  SP,  70  mm...  Do 

Philip  Morns  NF,  SP,  85  mm Tar  and  nicotine 

Commander 

Philip  Morris.  F,  PB,  85  mm  Nicotine 

Oo  F,  M,  PB,  85  mm  Tat  and  nicotine 

Picayune NF,  SP.  70  mm  Do 

Players NF,  HWP,  70  mm  .  Oo 

Sano .  NF,  SP,  70  mm Nicotine 

Silva  Thins F,SP,  100  mm.  Do 

Spring F,M,SP,  100  mm  Tar  and  nicotine 

Stratford NF,  SP,  85  mm  Do 

Do F,  M,  SP,  85nim  Do 

Sweet  Caporal  F,  SP,'85  mm.  .icotine 

Tareyton  do.  Tai 

Oo F.SP,  100mm  Taf  jnd  nicotine 

True F.  SP,  85  mm  ■.nctme 

Do F,  M,  SP,  85  mm  t)o 

Tryon F.  SP,  85  mm  Do 

Oo F,  M,SP,  85mni  lat  and  '  icoline 

Viceroy F,  SP,  85  mm  Do 

Do.    .  .  F,  SP,  100  mm  Do 

Vogue  (colors) F,  HWP.  85  mm  Ijr 

Winston F.  HP,  80  mm  T.jt  irui  Mcotinp 

Do F.  M.  SP.  ICO  nim  '.icotinp 

Yukon..    F.  M.  SP,  85  mm  Tar  and  nicotine 


Test  results  tar  the  !jilo*ing  vaiieties  lejiiteied  decreases  ui 
tar  or  in  nicotine  content: 


Name 

Benson  4  Mediies 
Hull  C'uffia^ 

Century 

Dune 

I  r'gnsfi  Ovals 

Mail  4  Halt. 


Type  I 


Decreased  tar  or 
nicotine 


f   H*p,  70mm...      Tar 

f.  SP,  !>5  mm 
t,  SP    ,jO  mm 
F,  SP,  8b  mm 
NF,  H\*P,   '0  mm 


f.SP,  3S  mm 
See  foollloif  nl  iinl  i.t  t:ibli\ 


Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.1/(1  rch 
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Nama 


Typa' 


Decreased  tar  or 
nicotine 


Kent    .  F,  SP.  70  mm 

King  Sano  F,M,SP,  85  mm 

Kool  NF,  M.  SP,  70  mm 

L  4  M  F,  SP,  100  mm 

Marvels  F,SP,  70  mm 

Do F.  M.SP,  Sb  mm.. 

Tempo    ..... F.  SP.  85  mm 

Wings.    do 


Tar  and  nicotine. 
Tar 

Oo. 

Do 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


IF— filter-      NF— nonhlter:      M- menthol;      HP— hardpack: 

bP     soltpack       HWP     hard     wide     pack:     mm — millimeters; 
PB     plastic  bo» 

LATIST  GOVfRNMfNT  RATINGS  OF  TAR  AND  NICOTINE 
CONTENT  OF  CIGARETTES  (ALPHABETICAL  BY  BRAND) 
FROM   fIDERAL   TRADE  COMMISSION,   OCTOBER  1968 

NE     Non-Filter  (aM  other  brands  possess  tillers),  M  —Menthol; 
HP    <haid  pack)] 


Brand 


Type 


Alpine     

Heiair 

Benson  4  Hedges 


Bull  Durham. 
Camel 


Carlton   

Cascade 

Centurv.  .  . . 
Chesterfield 


Colony.  . 
Domino 


Duke  ot  Durham 
Dumauner . 
Lnglish  Ovals 


Eatima 
Ftappe.    . 
Galaiy 
Gauinises. 


Hall  &  Hall    

Helmar 

Herbert  Tareyton. 

Holiday  .    . . 


Home  Run. 
Kent    


King  Sano. 
Kool      


LaiK    . 
Lite 
L  &  M. 


Lucky  Strike. 

Maplelon    . 
Marlboro. .  . . 


Marvels. 


Montclair. 
Newport.. 


Oasis 
Old  Gold. 


Omar. 


King,  M 
King,  M   . 
Reg  (HP).... 
King  (HP).. 
100  mm 
100  mm,  M 

King.   

R«t.NF 

Kini. 

King  I 
King,  Ml 

100  mm 
Reg,  NF 
King,  NF      .    . 
King. 

King,  M 

101  mm 
100  mm 
100  mm,  M 
King,  NF    .. 
King 

King.  Ml. 
King  I   . 

King  (HP)    .    .. 
Reg.  NF(HP) 
King,  NF  (HP). 
King,  NF      . 
King,  Ml 
King 

Reg,  NF 

Reg 
King 

King  (HP) 

King,  NF 

King,  NF  .  . 
King 

Reg  ,  NF 

Reg  I 

King(HP).... 
King 
100mm 

Kingi         

King,  Ml 

Reg.  NF.  M... 

King,  M. 

100  mm,  M.  .. 

King. 

Kmgi 

Reg 

King  (HP)..    . 

King.        . 

100  mm 

100  mm,M 

Reg,  NF 

King 

King,  M.      ... 

100  mm 

100  mm,  M.    . 

Reg  ,  NF 

King 

King  (HP)..    . 

King 

King,  M    .    ... 
100  mm 
100  mm  (HP).. 
70  mm,  NF... 
Reg  1 

King,  NF 

Kingi 

King.  Ml 

King.  Ml  . 
King.  M  (HP).. 
King,  M.  ... 
100  mm,  M... 

King,  M 

Reg,  NF     ... 

King,  NF 

King  .. 
Reg  ,  NF 


Tar 

(mg/ 
cig) 


20 
19 
21 
20 
21 
21 
30 
26 
21 
4 
7 
24 
25 
30 
22 
21 
21 
28 
26 
26 
21 
14 
11 
19 
28 
36 
33 
8 
21 
25 
22 
26 
25 
31 
34 
26 
21 
15 
17 
17 
19 
7 

10 
23 
19 
20 
18 
11 
17 
13 
19 
21 
20 
28 
22 
20 
21 
19 
23 
21 
20 
21 
20 
22 
22 
19 
4 
23 
7 
6 
9 
21 
21 
22 
20 
23 
29 
21 
30 


Nico- 
tine 

(mg/ 
cig) 


1.2 
1.5 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 


14 

1.3 

.3 

2 

1.4 
1  2 
15 
13 
12 
1.2 
1.6 
1.3 
1.0 


.7 

.4 

1.3 

1.8 

2.3 

1.8 

3 

4 

2 

2 


1 
1 
1 

1.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

1.5 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

.2 

.3 

1.7 

1 


4 
5 
0 
.7 
.9 
1.0 
1.  1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
1.2 
1.0 


1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

.6 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.2 

.6 

3 

4 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1.1 

1.3 


LATEST  GOVERNMENT  RATINGS  OF  TAR  AND  NICOTINE 
CONTENT  OF  CIGAREHES  (ALPHABETICAL  BY  BRAND) 
FROM  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION,  OCTOBER  1968— 
Continued 

|NF— Non-Filter  (all  other  brands  possess  filters),  M-  Menthol 
HP— (hard  pack)| 


Brand 


Type 


Tar 

(mg 
cig) 


Nico- 
tine 

(mg 
cig) 


Pall  Mall. 


Parliament 
Philip  Morns 


Picayune.. 
Piedmont  . 
Players  .  . 
Raleigh  .  . 

Salem.   ... 

Sano.     - 
Silva  Thins 
Spring 
Stratford  . 


Sweet  Caporal 
Tareyton 


Tempo. 
True. . 


Tryon 

Viceroy 

Vogue  (Colors). 
Vogue  (Black) 
Wings... 
Winston 


Yukon. 


King.  NF  

95  mm  (HP) 
95  mm,  M(HP) 
IJO  mm 
100  mm,  M 
King  (HP)..      . 
King 

Reg  ,  NF     

King,  NF 

King         

King,  M      

Reg,NF 
Reg  ,  NE 
Reg,  [IF  (HP) 

King,  NF 

King     .     

King,  M.  . 
100  mm.  M 
Reg  .  NE  ' 
100  mm  1 
100  mm,  M 

King,  NF 

King 

King  ,  M   

King 

King 

100  mm   

Kingi       

Kingi       

King,  M  1 

Kingi       - 

King,  Ml 

King. 
100  mm 
King  (HP)  1... 
King  (HP).... 

King  

King  (HP)..    . 

King     

100  mm. 
100  mm,  M 
i:30  mm  (HP).. 
King,  M 


28 
19 
19 
20 
19 
16 
16 
25 
31 
19 
20 
19 
^6 
31 
30 
19 
21 
22 
17 
!5 
20 
24 
19 
19 
23 
17 
18 
17 
13 
13 
12 

n 

19 
19 
12 
19 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
21 
20 


1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
13 
1.2 
1.0 
1.  1 


1.3 
1.3 

1   5 

1   4 

1    8 

2.  1 

1.4 

1.4 

1   6 

5 

.9 

1    1 

.8. 

.7 

.  7 

13 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.9 

.  7 

1.4 

15 

i 

.6 
l.b 
1  3 
13 
1  5 
1  5 
1.5 


1  Brands  marked  are  in  the  lowest  '■  4  in  both  tar  and  nicotine. 

Source:  US.  OepartmenI  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Public  Health  Service,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Arf. 
ministration 

TAR  AND  NICOTINE  CONTENT  OF  CIGARETTES  (SHOWN  I'l 
INCREASING  ORDER  OF  TAR  VALUES)  FROM  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION,  OCTOBER  1968 

|NF— Non-Filter  (all  other  brands  possess  lilters).  W-  f.lenthol 
HP  -  Hard  pack] 


Brand 


Type 


Tar 
(mg 
cig) 


Nico- 
tine 

(mg 
cig) 


King. 


King. 
King, 
King. 
King. 
King, 
King, 
King, 
King, 
King. 
Kino. 


Carlton      

Marvels 

Marvels   . 

Cascade 

Marvels 

KingSano 

Frappe 

Montclair 

King  Sano 

Tryon . . 

Lite 

Duke  ot  Durham 

Vogue  (Colors) King  (HP). 

True --   ...  King.  M... 

True. .  -   King 

Tryon King.    

Domino .   King.M... 


Reg 
100  mm 
King  (HP). 
King 


Kent. 

Silva  Thins 
Parliament. . 
Parliament-. 

Tempo 

Sano 

Kent 

L  &  M 

Kent King(HP). 

Tareyton    King. 

Tareyton .  100  mm... 

Lark King.   

L4  M King  (HP). 

Viceroy King 


King 
Reg,  NF. 

King 

Reg 


4 
4 
6 

7 
7 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
13 
18 


0.3 

.  1 
.2 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.3 

^7 
.4 

.4 
.7 

'9 

.7 

.8 

9 

1,G 


TAR  AND  NICOTINE  CONTENT  OF  CIGAREnES  (SHOWN  IN 
INCREASING  ORDER  OF  TAR  VALUES)  FROM  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION,  OCTOBER  1968— Continued 


I'lF- 


Von. Filter  (all  other  hianrls  possess  filters)    M  — Menthol 
HP    (hart  pack)| 


;3nd 


Type 


NlCO- 

Tar  tme 

(mg  (mg 

cig)  cig) 


Oumaurier.     King(HP).. 

Raleigh         King 

Straffon      King   M 

Pall  Mall        95  mm    M  (HP). 

Kool  King,  M        

Marvels        Reg.NF   

Philip  Morns.       ..     .       King 

L  &  M        

Lucky  Filters 
Vogue  (Black) 
Picayune 
Viceroy  .     . 

Pall  ^'all      , 

Stratford      

Pall  Mall 
Kent 

Belair  

Alpine  , 

L4M  

Yukon  ..    .. 

Philip  Morris 

Kool 

Spiing 

Benson  4  Hedges 

Pall  Mall      

Lucky  Enters 

Oasis  

Marlboro 
Marlboro 
Salem  ..    .    . 

Old  Gold        

Chesterfield  

Camel 

Benson  4  Hedges 

Home  Run 

L  4  M 

Winjs 

Maoleton   . 

Winston 

Newport 

Domino         

Galaxy 

Marlboro 

Benson  &  Hedges  . 
Benson  4  Hedges  . 
Li.cky  Filters 
Winston 

Ctiesterfie'd  

'leApirt        

Winstoq^.  _    

Marlboro    

Newport         

Chesterlield 

Gauloises Reg.. 

Lucky  Filters. King 

Winston    100  mm 


King 

100  mm,  M... 

Kinc(HP) 

Reg.  NF.    ... 
100  mm 

100  mm,  M 

King 

96  mm  (HP) 
100  mm 
King,  M 
King,  M 
100  mm,  M... 
King,  M 
King,  M 
1  JO  mm,  M 
100  mm,  M... 
King(HP).... 
100  mm 
King,  M        .., 
King,  M 

lM»g(HP).- 

Kmg,  M 
King,  M 
King 

King,  M 

King  

100  mm 

Reg,  NF   .... 

100  mm 

King 

King 

KlllR(HP) 

Kine,  M  (HP) 

King 

King         .    .. 

King 

R»g  (HP).... 

100  mm,  M. 

100  mm 

100  mm  (HP) 

101  mm 
King,  M 
King 

100  mm  (HP). 
100  mm,  M 
King 


M. 


M. 


Marlboro. .  100  mm 

Salem  - .  100  mm, 

Winston    . .  100  mm      

Sweet  Caporal..     .  King 

Old  Gold.. Reg,  NF. 

Mapleton   Reg..  NF 

Kool .  Reg.,  NF,  M 

Marvels King,  NF 

Stialford     King.  tiE 

Centurv .  100  mm    .. 

Gaubises Reg,   NF 

Helmar  hing(HP) 

Phil  11,,  Morris Reg  ,  NF .. 

Chesterfield Reg  ,  NE 

Coloiy 100  mm,  M 

Camel.       ., Reg,  NF. 

Piedmont     Reg,  NF 


Domino... King,  NF 

Holiday. .1 King 

Half  &  Half King  

Lucky  Strike...     .    .  Reg,  NF 

Colony        .    ....  100  mm 

English  Ovals Reg,  NF(HP).. 

Pall  Mall King,  NF 

Old  Gold      King,  NF 

Chesterfield King,  NF 

Raleigh. .  King,  NF 

Bull  Durham ..  King  

O-Tia'  Reg  .  NF 

Players                            .  Reg  ,  NF(HP) 
Philip  Morris  Com- 
mander  King.  NF.^ 

Herbert  Tareyton King.  NF. : 

Fatima . .    .  King,  NF. .    . 

Holiday       King.  NF 

English  Oyals .  King,  ••.F(HP). 


19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

,9 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

23 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 
31 

'33 

34 


13 

1   4 

J  7 

1, : 

1.0 

.4 

13 

1.0 
1.0 
.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.2 

0  7 

1  2 
1  2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.2 

.8 
1.3 
1.5 
1.1 
1  4 
1.3 
1.1 
1  1 
14 
1  3 
1.4 
1.2 
1  2 
1.3 
1  3 
1  b 
1  2 
1.6 

.8 
1  3 
1  3 
8 
14 
1.4 
1  3 
14 
1.2 
1  5 
1   2 


1   3 
1  5 


1  4 
13 
1.1 
1.2 

1.5 

I  5 
1  5 
1  5 
1.3 
1.3 
0.8 
17 
0  8 

0  6 
1.4 
1.2 

l.D 

1  6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.0 
1.6 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 
1.8 
1.6 
17 
1.5 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 
1  8 

2.0 
1.7 


Source  US  Department  ct  Health,  Education,  and  ]^ell»iT' 
Public  Health  Service.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 
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Moss  Says  FTC  Ratings  Show  Sicniticant 
Increase  in  Tar  and  Nicotine  Content  or 
CiOARrrrEs 

The  Pederil  Trade  Conim:ss.on  has  just  re- 
pfirted  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Its  ;at4"st  t^st  results  of  cigarette  tar  and  nio- 
ituie  yields  Implications  of  these  test  re- 
sults are  at  best  discouraging  and.  at  worst. 
sliusrer 

Of  the  126  varieties  tested.  79  showed  slg- 
nincant  changes  In  the  nicotine  yield  since 
the  last  test  In  October  of  last  year  Of  those 
79  78  have  Increased  In  nicotine,  while  only 
one  ilecreai«d 

Mr  President,  78  out  of  79  is  too  uniform 
to  be  merely  a  statistical  quirk  I  hope  that 
the  explanation  can  be  found  in  varlatloms  In 
the  tobacco  crop  or  In  the  FTC  test  methods 
If  not.  It  would  be  hard  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  companies  that  produce  these 
brands  are  deliberately  stepping  up  the  nico- 
tine yield 

To  what  purpose'  We  Itnow  that  nicotine 
Is  closely  related  lu  the  uddlctlve  or  h  ibltuat- 
ing  quality  of  cigarette  smoking  If  the 
change  proves  to  be  deliberate,  we  can  only 
assume  that  it  reflects  .i  conscious  tactic 
to  stem  the  trend  toward  giving  up  smoking 
which  Is  now  making  significant  Inroads  on 
ci^M'ette.MUes. 

l-c,iiirjt<4,  h  iwever  make  such  an  assump- 
tion until  the  cigarette  companies  have  had 
the  opptrt'.inlty  to  explain  or  Justify  the 
FTC  report  I  am  therefore  today,  by  letter, 
asking  each  of  the  cigarette  companies  to 
analyze  and  offer  their  explanation  of  these 
P.g'.ires  I  will  also  ask  them  to  explain  why  in 
the  46  varieties  of  cigarettes  which  revealed 
changes  In  tar  32  changes  involved  increases 
in  tar  while  only  14  Involved  decreases  Only 
one  cigarette  Kent  70  mm  decreased  In 
both  tar  and  nicotine 

Yet  the  official  Judgment  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Is  that  The  preponderance 
of  scientific  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
the  lower  the  tar'  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarette  smoke,  the  less  harmful  are  the 
effects  ' 

.Again  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  cig- 
arette industry  is  not  Interested  In  competing 
to  market  less  hazardous  cigarettes,  an  un- 
happy reflection  of  Its  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility. 

That  same  sense  of  responsibility  Is  re- 
flected in  the  full  page  advertisements  run 
February  28  oy  the  Tobacco  Institute  In 
newspapers  across  the  country  The  ad  con- 
sisted of  a  news  release  "  dated  February  3 
which  quoted  a  tobacco  industry  scientist  as 
saying  there  is  no  demonstrated  casual  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  any  disease  " 
The  news  media  gave  the  statement  its  de- 
served Importance  by  Ignoring  It.  so  the  To- 
bacco Institute  was  forced  to  buy  advertising 
space  to  get  their  message  published 

All  other  industries  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion of  their  advertising,  but  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry 13  claiml.Tg  the  right  to  be  immune 
from  such  regulation  by  responsible  .igencies 
of  government  The  Industry's  advocates  in 
the  House  have  proposed  legislation  decep- 
tively labeled  H  R  6543  "To  extend  public 
health  protection  re  cigarette  smoking," 
which  would.  If  enacted,  place  a  strait  jacket 
on  efforts  by  the  PTC  and  the  FCC  to  regulate 
cigarette  advertising 

Mr  President,  fortunately  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  I  see  no  signs  whatsoever  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  prepared  to 
relieve  the  tobacco  Industry  of  the  reg\ila- 
tlon  so  vital  to  the  health  of  our  young  people 
and  regulation  which  the  Industry,  by  its 
actions,  so  rlchlv  deserves 


S  1446— INTRODUCTION  OF  .\  BIL\ 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  NATLTIAL  RESOURCES 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  again  for  myself,  Mr  Case. 
Mr    DoDD,  Mr    Hart.  Mr.  Metcalf,  and 


Mr  Yarborough  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  to 
transfer  lo  it  certain  asencles  and  func- 
tions. It  Is  my  hope  that  others  of  my 
colleagues  may  want  to  join  ine  as  cu- 
sp.jnsors 

Since  I  first  introduced  a  smiilar  bill  in 
the  89th  ConKie.ss,  the  march  of  events 
has   xreatly    intensUied    IJie   case    whuli 
can  be  made  for  it    We  have  continued 
the  ruthless  exploiiatipn  of  our  natural 
resources  The  magnitude  of  our  ecologi- 
cal blunders  are  becoming  more  evident 
every  day.   and   the  Nation  as  a  whole 
understands  w  hat  is  happening.  The  peo- 
ple have  now  come  to  realize  how  widely 
our    national    resources    are    detericjrat- 
ing — how  massive  is  the  cebasement  of 
the   air    we    breathe   and    the   water   we 
dnnk    People  are  aware  of  the  looming 
water  shorta>!es  in  some  areas,  and  they 
recognise  that  our  farmlands  are  being 
eaten  up  with  urban  sprawl  and  that  we 
are   running   out  of  outdoor   recreation 
space  and  that  our  soil  is  being  depleted 
These  problems  are  corning   home  to 
roost  in  tlieir  own  comnuinitie.s — in  thur 
own  homes  and  gardens.   P\3r  example, 
southern  California  is  being  taught  all 
too   painfully   right   liow   iiow  denuding 
the  hillsides  and   the  land  close  to  big 
cities  for  spreading  suburbs  and  indus- 
tiial    development    without   propei    pro- 
tective measures  can  mean  ma.ssivc  mud 
slides   and    disastrous    floods    when    the 
rains   become  heavy    The  potential   for 
similar    disaster    exists    in    many    other 
parts  of  the  country — we  have  no  long- 
use   planning   for  land  or   no   oversight 
machinery  if  we  had  such  plans 

If  a  case  could  be  made  4  years  ago  for 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  it 
can  be  made  doubly  now  We  must  not 
only  establish  overall  policies  for  the 
development  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  but  we  must  organize 
the  Federal  structure  which  deals  with 
natural  resources  to  .see  that  today's 
great  tasks  m  this  field  are  performed 
efficiently  and  effectively  Today  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  man's  total  en- 
vironment 

Hearings  were  held  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress on  my  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ck)vernment 
Operations  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Mr  Ribicoff'. 
its  chairman,  held  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton 

The  3  days  were  devoted  entirely  to 
testimony  from  Senators  and  officials  of 
the  Government  agencies  involved.  We 
learned  something  which  did  not  greatly 
surprise  as — that  most  of  ihe  agencies 
involved  would  rather  fight  than  switch 

The  hearings  al.so  indicated  the  extent 
to  which  competing  interests  for  the  use 
of  our  limited  resources  would  be  ready 
to  block  overall  development  and  pro- 
tection plans. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
agencies  and  the  people  involved  Most 
people  prefer  the  status  quo  But  I  do 
feel  that,  although  re.source  programs 
may  have  to  be  altered  and  changed  and 
that  special  interests  may  be  affected,  we 
must  do  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  the  American  people  The  decision 
to  dam  a  river  or  cut  down  a  2.000-year- 
old  tree  Is  irrevocable    We  will  not  be 


given  a  chance  to  make  that  decision 
again. 

The  choices  we  make  in  the  coming 
years  will  affect  the  beauty  and  the 
utility  of  our  land  for  uncounted  gen- 
erations hereafter.  The  planning  that  we 
must  do  m  the  field  of  water  resources 
will  determine  the  economic  future  of  the 
Nation  The  planning  m  our  land  re- 
soihres  is  so  interrelated  with  water 
planning  as  to  be  inseparable.  We  cannot 
w:iit  Time  is  running  out  in  this  once 
virgin  land 

Mr  President.  I  direct  attention  to  a 
news  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  5  which  indicated 
that  President  Nixon  is  to  appoint  a 
group  to  .studv  the  reorgaiuzation  of 
the  executive  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral GoveiTiment  and  that  one  of  the  de- 
partments that  the  President  indicated 
should  be  studied  is  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  along  with  .several  other 
departments 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  ha\e  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would,  in  effect,  abol- 
ish the  Department  of  the  Interior,  by 
transferring  its  agencies  either  to  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
or  to  other  agencies 

In  thus  dissolving  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  we  will  perhaps  be  fulfilling 
the  manife.st  destiny  of  an  agency  con- 
ceived as  a   "Home  Department  '   for  a 
y:ning  nation — a  repository  for  numerous 
Federal  activities,  many  only  tenuously 
related    The  Drpartment  of  the  Interior 
was  brought   into  being  after  the  Post 
Office  Department,  being  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1849.  Tlie  new  Department  took 
under  its  wing  immediately  several  step- 
children of  other  Federal  agencies.  Al- 
most all  of  these  have  matured  and  un- 
dergone ma.ior  changes— some  within  the 
Department  but  most  of  them  outside  it. 
From  the  Treasur>-  came  the  General 
Land  Office  which,  in  1946.  was  consoli- 
dated  with  the  Grazing  Sen-ice  to  be- 
come the  Bureau  of  Land  Manauement. 
From    the    War    Department    came    the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Pension  Of- 
fice, the  Census  Office,  and  the  Patent 
Office,  all  going  concerns  when  Interior 
was  born,  found  a  home  for  many  years 
within  it 

Tremendous  growth  of  the  Nation  has 
been  marked  by  the  development  of 
many  of  these  agencies  into  full  Cabinet 
status  For  example: 

The  Agriculture  Bureau  has  become 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  transformed 
into  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
formed  from  .several  previously  Interior 
functions 

The  Pension  Office  has  become  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Even  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  a  short  time. 

From  a  catchall  for  agencies  handling 
inteiTial  problems.  Interior  has  evolved 
into  an  organization  chiefly  concerned 
with  management,  protection,  and  ad- 
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ministration  of^natural  resources — tim- 
ber, forage,  water,  minerals,  wildlife,  and 
with  the  marketing  of  power  and  promo- 
tion of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
But  there  are  resource  functions  and  i-e- 
sponsibilities  of  great  magnitude  outside 
the  Department  of  the  Interior — the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Agriculture  for  example,  and 
the  multipurpose  water  resource  activi- 
ties of  the  Con^s  of  Engineers.  There- 
fore, the  dissolution  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  enable  Congress  to 
bring  together  the  major  resource  agen- 
cies from  all  departments  into  one  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  At  the 
.same  time,  the  few  remaining  respon- 
sibilities of  Interior  can  find  happy  homes 
presided  over  by  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

WATER 

When  I  first  introduced  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  bill  4  years  ago, 
I  was  frankly  motivated  by  the  lack  of 
coordination  and  long-range  planning 
in  the  management  and  development  of 
our  water  resources.  I  was  conceiTied 
by  the  fact  that  each  water  resource 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  was 
surrounded  by  competing  agencies,  with 
each  agency  striving  to  utilize  our  water 
resources  in  a  way  which  would  bene- 
fit its  paiticular  clientele  and  that  as  a 
result  we  were  dissipating  and  wasting 
and  polluting  these  precious  resources 
at  an  alarming  rate.  We  still  are.  We  had 
no  basic  overall  water  policy,  and  we 
are  still  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
fonnulate  one. 

In  drafting  the  bill,  I  pulled  together 
all  of  our  water  resource  development 
agencies  in  one  Federal  department;  and 
then,  because  it  is  obvious  that  all  natural 
resource  preservation  and  development 
overlaps  and  must  be  coordinated  as  a 
whole.  I  also  brought  into  the  department 
all  other  agencies  in  the  Government 
primarily  concerned  with  resource  care 
and  development,  and  with  our  total 
environment. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  established  the 
National  Water  Commission,  and  per- 
haps there  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
w  ork  this  council  will  do  will  negate  the 
:ieed  for  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  purpose  of  the  Commission 
is  simply  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
leview  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  i^rograms.  and  to  submit  to  the 
President  its  recommendation  for  legisla- 
tion needed  for  the  proper  development 
of  our  water  resources,  I  supported  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission,  too. 
but  I  did  so  with  the  conviction  that  if 
the  policies  it  drafts  are  to  be  fully  im- 
plemented, this  can  best  be  done  if  the 
agencies  involved  are  in  one  Federal  de- 
partment subject  to  the  action  of  one 
Secretary-  who  can  take  an  overall,  broad 
view. 

Water  problems  still  illustrate  most 
I'ffectively  the  need  for  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  The  first  Hoover 
Commission  reported  on  this  need  as 
follows : 

Incomparablv  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
economy  lies  in  the  imposition  of  precau- 
tions to  eliminate  wasteful  water  develop- 
ment and  to  a.=;sure  the  soundness  of  projects 
Mnally  adopted.  In  the  past,  projects  have 
been    carried    through    which    should    never 


have  been  undertaken  at  all.  Others  have 
been  wastefully  const  ruct-ed  and  without 
regard  to  important  potential  uses. 

Probably  their  most  important  con- 
clusion was  that  developing  the  entire 
river  basin  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
as  long  as  independent  bureaus  with 
traditional  loyalties  and  jealous  clientele 
carve  up  the  development  and  manage- 
ment tasks. 

This  Nation  faces  a  twofold  task  in 
developing  overall  river  basin  planning. 
First,  the  Nation  must  find,  and  lind 
quickly,  greatly  increased  supplies  ol 
clean  water.  Second,  we  must  manage 
with  far  more  wisdom  than  we  have  used 
thus  far  the  water  supplies  we  now  have. 

Total  management  of  water  resources 
involves  a  variety  of  functions.  Among 
others  are  watershed  protection  and 
management,  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  irrigation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  desalination,  and 
pollution.  This  whole  package  must  be 
tied  together.  We  must  plan  for  entire 
river  basins  from  their  somces  to  their 
mouths. 

However,  even  should  authorities  suc- 
cessfully be  established  for  every  river 
basin,  the  basins  are  interrelated.  Pre- 
cipitation, pollution,  and  water  use  in  one 
basin  can  vitally  affect  others.  Coordina- 
tion in  their  development  and  manage- 
ment is  essential. 

Interbasin  transfer  cannot  even  be 
considered  without  both  river  basin  plan- 
ning and  overall  planning  of  water  pro- 
grams of  many  basins  and  States.  Ideally, 
we  should  have  a  national  long-range 
plan  for  management  of  water  resources 
in  the  United  States,  The  national  plan 
would  then  be  the  starting  point  for  the 
river  basin  plans. 

In  trying  to  effectuate  this  planning. 
we  now  have  three  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments— Defense.  Agriculture,  and  In- 
terior. In  addition,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  grants  licenses  for 
private  power  company  projects,  must  be 
considered  in  all  planning. 

Below  the  departmental  level,  a  Pan- 
dora's box  opens.  In  Interior  alone  we 
have  this  array  of  agencies:  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  three  power-marketing 
agencies.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau 
of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Geological  Survey,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

On  the  basis  of  expenditures,  the  most 
extensive  Federal  activity  in  the  water 
resources  field  is  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  They  first  were  given  the 
job  of  maintaining  navigable  water- 
ways— which  has  some  connection  with 
national  defense — at  least  a  better  con- 
nection than  the  Navy  has  in  operating 
petroleimi  reserves.  But  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  advanced  far  past  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  our  streams. 
It  has  gradually  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude dam  construction  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  recreation. 

The  Engineers  operate  in  every  State. 
Though  commanded  by  a  few  Army 
officers,  the  workforce  is  composed  of 
civilians.  Since  it  has  such   a  tenuous 


connection  with  the  main  duties  of  the 
Army,  it  is  virtually  autonomous. 

Until  1936,  the  bureaucratic  tangle, 
while  confused,  at  least  was  limited.  Up 
to  that  time,  authority  to  harness  rivers 
for  storage  and  electric  power  was  a 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
But  the  jurisdiction  for  the  Bureau  was 
and  is  limited  to  the  Western  States. 
Following  the  great  floods  of  1936.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  asked  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  build  flood-control  projects  At 
the  same  time.  TVA  was  beginning  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Basin.  Shortly  after.  Agriculture  was 
given  authority  to  construct  small  up- 
stream and  tributary  check  dams,  and 
another  agency  entered  the  water  pic- 
ture. 

In  1944.  legislation  logically  provided 
that  water  projects  should  be  multipur- 
pose whenever  possible.  This  brought  the 
Army  into  irrigation,  power  generation, 
and  recreation.  But  .since  the  corps  has 
no  marketing  facilities,  the  Interior  De- 
partment had  to  market  the  water  and 
power  from  these  dams.  We  still  face  the 
difficult  task  of  deciding  which  parts  of 
the  costs  are  for  flood  control— i^ayable 
out  of  tax  moneys — and  which  part.s  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  .sale  of  jiower. 

Congress  recognized  the  daneers  in 
this  situation  when  it  pas.sed  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  Tliis  act  creates 
a  Water  Resources  Council  to  coordinate 
our  water  resources  planning.  But  this 
instrument  will  be  an  awkward  one  at 
best.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  whose 
time  presumably  is  occupied  by  Vietnam, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  should  be  concerned 
about  our  tremendous  problems  of 
health  and  education,  are  now  asked  to 
plan  our  natural  resource  development. 

It  is  clear  that  the  basic  work  is  being 
done  by  the  .staff,  but  the  decisions  must 
be  made  by  the  Coimcil.  The  Council 
cannot  devote  .sufficient  time  to  this. 
One  Secretar^•  could  do  it  and  accept  the 
responsibility  of  those  decisions. 

I  support  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  but  it  is  a  stopgap  measure, 
and  the  gap  between  our  needs  and  our 
planning  for  those  needs  is  getting  wider. 

The  confusion  extends  into  other 
areas.  The  Department  of  Defense  now 
serves  more  recreation  seekers  than  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  So  does  the 
Forest  Service.  But  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  is  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

LAND 

Although  the  problems  are  not  as 
severe,  the  agencies  dealing  with  land 
should  also  be  coordinated.  At  present, 
we  have  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  Interior  administering  part  of 
our  public  lands,  while  most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  administered  by  the  Forest 
Senice  :n  Agriculture.  To  be  effective,  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  must 
include  the  Forest  Service.  Originally, 
the  Forest  Service  was  supposed  to  ad- 
minister land  while  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  was  supposed  to  liquidate 
the  Government's  holdings.  Now  both 
manage  land  for  multiple  use.  and  their 
functions  constantly  overlap  each  other; 
as  well  as  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
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This  past  session  it  took  lekisUtion  to 
clear  up  one  of  the  conflicts  The  Flam- 
ing Gortje  Recreation  Area  which  strad- 
dles the  Utah-WyominK  border,  also 
straddled  land  administered  by  both  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  U  S  Forest 
Service  An  invisible  border  ended  and 
separated  their  jurisdictions  The 
camper  the  hiker  the  boater  never  knew 
with  which  jurisdiction  he  was  deallnu' 
We  completed  action  shortly  before  ad- 
journment on  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator McGee  and  myself  desiRnatini?  the 
Forest  Service  as  the  administrator  of 
the  entire  recreation  area  The  confusion 
IS  being  relieved. 

I  would  foresee  m  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Oceanography 
This  important  official  could  coordinate 
and  emphasize  our  efforts  on  this  new 
frontier  of  the  resource  field 

Senators  Mt-skie.  Magnuson.  and 
others  have  called  our  attention  to  the 
Inadequate  national  effort  concerning 
our  uiA-ine  program  Senator  MfSKiE 
>»oint<d-  out  the  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  fleet,  the 
exploration  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
the  enhancement  of  our  fisheries  prod- 
ucts In  addition  we  need  a  review  of  our 
interests  in  the  law  of  the  sea  and  a 
study  of  possible  import  restrictions  on 
those  nations  practicing  poor  conserva- 
tion techniques  in  our  adjacent  waters. 
Our  natual  resources  program  can- 
not continue  m  the  future  without  rec- 
ognizing the  rich  resources  of  the  oceans 
and  determmm«  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  utilize  these  resources  to  supplement 
those  on  the  land. 

The  need  for  a  national  oceanouraphy 
program  has  bet-n  well  demonstrated 
The  only  question  that  remains  is  which 
Department  can  operate  it  most  effi- 
ciently I  think  most  of  it  fits  into  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Because  the  .seao;  have  so  many  uses, 
more  than  one  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment must  have  responsibilities  relating 
to  it  A  logical  division  of  such  responsi- 
bilities would  be  into  three  parts  First, 
defense  the  task  of  the  Nav-y  .second, 
transportation,  the  task  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  third,  re- 
sources Into  the  Department  of  Natural 
Re.sources  should  go  all  responsibilities 
not  directly  relating  to  defense  or  ocean 
transportation. 

The  problems  of  pollution  in  the  very 
important  estuaries  of  our  rivers  con- 
cerns both  the  ocean  and  the  fresh  water 
The  proposals  to  use  the  tides  for  power 
mu>t  draw  on  our  extensive  knowledge  of 
hydroelectric  power  using  fresh  water 
Tht'  minerals  that  miuht  be  found  under 
the  water  and  the  hydrocarbons  we  pres- 
ently obtain  from  beneath  the  sea  are 
the  same  minerals  we  find  on  land  Cer- 
tainly the  Government  department  deal- 
ing with  our  mineral  re.sources  should 
logically  coordinate  this  under.sea  effort 
The  a.^encies  dealing  with  sport  fisheries 
are  m  the  Department  of  the  Interior  It 
seems  logical  to  me  to  include  them  in  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Of  course,  many  new  techniques  for 
working  in  an  aquatic  environment  must 
be  found,  but  this  would  be  the  reason  for 
coordinatinij  all  oceanography  activities 


under  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  in  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources 

Senator  Mvskie  has  [xjinted  out  the 
problem  of  the  low  ministerial  status  of 
our  representatives  at  conferences  on  in- 
ternational maiine  affairs  I  think  the 
representation  by  a  Secretary  of  one  of 
our  most  important  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment's would  correct  this  situation. 

The  problems  of  our  Great  Lakes  share 
some  similarities  to  our  fresh  water  prob- 
lems and  same  similarities  to  those  of  the 
estuaries  and  oceans  In  this  new  Depart- 
ment, efforts  to  meet  this  unique  situ- 
ation could  be  coordinated  at  all  levels 
An  Interagency  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography now  coordinates  the  work  of 
five  departments,  three  independent 
agencies  and  22  bureaus  and  offices  But 
no  one  working  in  the  area  is  in  a  high 
level  jjolicy  position  What  we  need  is 
top-level  direction  on  policy  and  an  ade- 
quate stafT  and  budget 

.•\ctually.  this  bill  providing  for  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  is  quite 
simple  The  bill  provides  for  a  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  and  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary It  provides  for  two  Under  Secre- 
taries, one  for  water  and  one  for  land 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Water  includes  the  functions 
exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
the  civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army:  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Au- 
thority: coordination  of  river  basin  plans 
with  the  P'cderal  Power  Commission:  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration:  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration: 
and  all  agencies  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  have  water  resource  mat- 
ters as  their  jnincipal  concern 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Water  will 
sujiervise  the  Assistant  Secretan.-  for 
Oceanography  He  will  have  luris^iction 
over  the  functions  of  tlie  sea  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  appropriate  data  and  engineer- 
ing research  It  would  also  be  wise  to 
transfer  to  this  .Assistant  Secretary-  the 
iwrtion  of  the  U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  which  deals  with  the  fisheries 
resources  of  the  oceans  An  otf.ce  might 
also  be  created  to  coordinate  efforts  of 
our  other  mineral  resource  agencies  in 
development  of  the  minerals  in  and  un- 
der the  ocean 

Wh.le  I  have  not  provided  for  further 
admin'strative  divisi.?n  in  the  bill,  it 
\v,»uld  appear  log  cal  to  divide  the  re- 
siKinsibility  of  thf  L'ndcr  Secretary  for 
land  into  four  branches,  each  headed  by 
an  .Assistant  Secretary 

The  Forest  SeiTice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  report  to  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  Resources 
The  National  Park  .'^ervice.  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  could  report  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Recreation  and 
Wildlife  The  Bureau  of  Mines.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
and  the  several  other  agencies  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  responsi- 
bility in  the  fields  of  minerals  and  fuels 
could  report  to  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Minerals  and  P\iels  The  fourth  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  supervise  our  air 
p«:)llutlon    abatement    program 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  is  long 


overdue  The  task  of  protecting  and 
wisely  utilizing  the  land,  the  water,  the 
forest,  the  wildlife,  is  one  usk  All  these 
resources  are  interdependent  Today,  all 
require  wise  management  on  a  national 
basis. 

An  additional  gain  will  be  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  State  operation.  The  States 
cannot  protect  their  resources  without 
PYderal  cooperation.  Our  river  basins, 
our  waterfowl,  our  forests,  our  lakes  do 
not  recognize  State  boundaries.  The  Stale 
responsibilities  in  these  fields  are  wide- 
spread We  .should  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  structure  of  our  resource  agencies  is 
fraumented.  and  because  this  fragmen- 
tation IS  preventing  the  quality  of  con- 
,seivation  and  management  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires.  The  Congress  has 
failed  to  give  this  question  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

What  this  b.ll  will  do  is  to  enable  one 
executive  department  to  coordinate,  at 
the  levels  of  fnder  Secretary  and  Secre- 
tary, the  act.vltits  of  all  agencies  dealing 
with  natural  resources.  It  will  enable  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  an  execu- 
tive department  to  evaluate  effectively 
the  Nation  s  le.sorirce  requirements  and 
the  investment  needed  to  meet  them.  It 
will  prDvide  the  data  and  the  manage- 
ment structure  on  which  long-range 
planning  can  be  based.  It  will  enable  us 
to  consider  with  sufficient  leadtime  the 
raw  material  requirements  of  our  indus- 
tries. It  will  provide  coordinated  admin- 
istration of  tarflung  resource  programs 
It  will  make  it  easier  for  the  States, 
counties,  and  cities  to  carry  out  their  ex- 
panding responsibilities  in  the  natural 
resource  Held. 

My  greatest  jileasure  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  has  been  in  working  in  this 
conservation  area^to  improve  our  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  to  develop  our  min- 
eral and  water  resources  and  to  con- 
serve our  fish  and  wildlife.  I  want  to  see 
Congress  meet  its  responsibilities  by  giv- 
ing the  executive  branch  the  most  effec- 
tive resource  management  organization 
pu.ssible. 

Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropria'e  reference  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  De;:aitment  of  Natural  Resources 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  followin'<{  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bii: 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  1446'  to  establish  a  De- 
l>artment  of  Natural  Resources,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss  for  h.mself  and 
other  Senators',  was  recened,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S   1446 
SHoaT  rm.E — findings 
Section   1     (a)    This  Act  may  be  cUcd  .i.- 
the  "Department  if  Natural  Resources  Act 
(b)   The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  expanding  population  and  ,i  risine 
-Standard  o:  living  combine  to  place  unprece- 
dented demands  on  the  natural  resources  o: 
the  United  States: 

(2)  the  natural  environment  is  .'ufferinc 
a  progressive  deterioration  which  affects  the 
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air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  soil 
which  nourishes  our  food,  the  areas  In  which 
we  Wke  our  recreation,  and  the  natiiral  beau- 
ty of  our  homeland; 

( 3 )  such  deterioration  demonstrates  a  fail- 
ure in  the  larger  sense  of  our  conservation 
efforts,  even  though  many  successful  con- 
servation programs  have  befen  undertaken 
during  the  past  many  years  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  by  private  groups; 

(4)  safeguarding  the  environment — air. 
water  and  land — Is  a  necessity  to  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  wildlife 
may  continue  to  exist,  to  provide  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  an  expanding  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  for  all  purposes  of  our  land; 

(5)  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Includes  the  exercise  of  leadership 
In  water  resource  development,  land  manage- 
ment, ocean  resource  development,  and  air 
pollution  abatement,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  many  programs  and  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  government  and  private 
groups  In  the  carrying  out  of  their  resource 
management  responsibilities;  and 

1 6)  the  Federal  agency  structure  which 
deals  with  natural  resources  grew  up  during 
a  less  demanding  period  of  our  history,  and 
must  be  coordinated  and  reorganized  If  to- 
day's tasks  are  to  t>e  performed  effectively. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATtTRAL     RESOURCES 

Sec.  2.  (ai  There  is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government,  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

I  b )  The  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
may  approve  a  seal  of  ofBce  for  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of 
such  seal. 

PERSONNEL    OT   THE    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  a  Sec- 
retary of  Natural  Resources  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources,  who  shall  l>e  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  ( or,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  or  In 
the  event  of  ^vacancy  In  the  ofDce  of  Deputy 
Secretary,  an  under  Secretary  or  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department,  determined  ac- 
cording to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofBce  of  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
N.Aiural  Resources  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  for  Water,  and  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  for  Lands, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Id)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  a  General  Counsel,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  General  Counsel  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time. 

I  e )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
(if  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 
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TRANBPEX    or    FUNCTIONS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  thU  Act,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  all  functions  which  were 
carried  out  Immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  including  all  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  being  administered  by 
him  through  any  agency,  service,  bureau. 
office,  or  other  entity  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  oi 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et  seq  ) .  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  ( 42 
U.S.C.  3251 ) .  and  all  other  air  pollution  con- 
trol functions  of  such  Secretary  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  which  were  carried 
out  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act— 

(1)(A)  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service; 

(2(  (A)  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  Agriculture;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service; 

(3)  (A)  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  relating  to  civil  works;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Corps  of  Engineers; 

(4)  (A)  by  the  National  Oceanographlc 
Data  Center,  Department  of  the  Navy;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^-,  in- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
center; 

(5)  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  (80 
Stat.  998)  relating  to  sea  grant  programs. 

(d)  In  time  of  war  or  such  other  national 
emergency  as  the  President  determines,  he 
may  transfer — 

( 1 )  the  functions  transferred  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 

(2)  such  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property  and  records  as  he  determines 
are  used  with  respect  to  such  functions  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  or  the  period  of  national  emergency 
the  President  shall  transfer  such  function's 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources, 
together  with  such  personnel,  assets,  liabil- 
ities, contracts,  property  and  records. 

TRANSFERS   FROM   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  being  administered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Territories 
In  the  Depswtment  of  the  Interior,  and  all 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
ing administered  through  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories, are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SAVINGS      provisions;       MATTERS      RELATING      TO 
TRANSFER    OF    AGENCIES    AND    OFFICERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certlflcates. 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  Jsecome  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 


Act.  by  (A)  any  Federal  Instrumentality,  any 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act.  or  (B)  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  ap- 
propriate officer  to  whom  such  functions  are 
so  transferred,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

I  b  I  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect any  proceedings,  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  Federal  in- 
strumentality, functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  that  they  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  such 
instrumentality.  Such  procedlngs.  to  the  ex- 
tent they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued  before  the  instru- 
mentality before  which  they  were  pending  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer.  In  either  case 
orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders, 
as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted;  and 
orders  issued  In  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  appropriate 
officer  to  whom  such  functions  are  so  trans- 
ferred, by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(cMK  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2i  — 

(A|  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall 
be  had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  mani^r  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  Federal 
InstrumenUlity.  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality, functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes 
of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings  may 
be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States 
or  such  official  of  any'such  instrtimentallty 
as  may  be  appropriate  and.  in  anv  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes 'effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which 
will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  Federal  instrumentality 
or  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  la 
a  party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act— 

<A)  such  instrumentality  is  transferred, 
or 

(Bi  any  function  of  such  instrumentality 
or  officer  is  transferred. 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
appropriate  instrumentality  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  instrumentality 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Acti. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  Federal  instru- 
mentality or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  instrumentality  or  of- 
ficer in  which  such  function  is  vested  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  any  Federal 
instrumentality  or  officer  thereof,  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  transferred  under  this 
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Act.  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  ".he  same  manner  aa  If 
such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
instrumentality  or  officer,  exerclslnsc  such 
f'inotli'ns  immediately  preceding  their 
trdnsfer  Any  statutory  requirements,  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  rec- 
ord, or  administrative  review  that  apply  to 
any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  .-.uch  function  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  Act 

ifi  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Federal  Instrumentality  to  which  such 
functions  were  so  transferred  shall  have  the 
tame  authority  as  that  vested  In  the  officer 
exercising  such  functions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  such  officer's  ac- 
tions In  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  such  officer  having  such  functions  prior  to 
their  transfer  piirsuant  to  this  Act 

TRANSFER    OF     SUENCIES    AND    OFTICES 

Sec  7  lai  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budijet  to  be  empliiyed  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily :n  connection  with  any  function 
tr;insferred  under  the  provisions  of  t»ils  Act, 
are  trahsTerred  u>  the  .ipproprute  Secretary 
of  the  'rttcuttve  department  to  whom  such 
function  is  transferred  by  this  Act  Except  as 
provided  m  subsection  i  bt ,  personnel  engaged 
in  ftmctlons  'r.msferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  tr.msferred  In  ;iccordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions 

ibi  In  rtny  case  where  all  .-f  the  functions 
of  any  Federal  Instrumentality  are  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  title,  such  Instru- 
mentality shall  lapse. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  8  ifti  Section  19(dHli  of  tlUe  3. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  .imended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following  "Secretary  of 
Conservation    und    the   Environment" 

ibi  Section  19(di.ii  of  title  3  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  'Secre- 
•ary  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     Secretary   of  Natural   Resources". 

'CI  .Sectlcn  101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior '^and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  .jf  Natural  Re- 
sources" 

idi  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  .relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates  i.  Is  amended  as  follows 

111  Section  5312  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"i6i  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "le*  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources" 

i2i  Section  5313  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"i20i  Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources " 

'?'    S<-ction  5314  Is  amended   by  deleting 
i8p    Under  Secretary   of   the   Interior."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■|8i  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
for  Water  " 

'\SA)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  Lund  " 

i4i  Section  5315  Is  amended  il)  by  de- 
leting "1 18 1  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior lo)  ".  and  i2i  by  deleting  i42>  Solic- 
itor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -1421  General  Coun- 
sel, Department  of  Natural  Resources  " 

lei  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e»  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  .16  USC  797  (en  Is 
amended  by  .  1  i  striking  out  "the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources",  and  i2i  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  :i  colon  and  the 
following  Provided  /urcher  That  no  license 
affecting  the  con^prehenslve  >lan  of  any  river 
basin  commission  developed  pursuant  to  the 


Water  Resources  Planning  Act  shall  be  Is- 
svied  until  the  plans  of  the  dam  cr  other 
structures  affecting  any  such  comprehensive 
plan  have  t)een  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources" 

REPORT 

Sec  9  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year 

DEHNlYlON 

Sec    10    As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 
ill     "function"    or    "functions"    includes 

power*  and  duties:   and 

.2)      Federal   Instrumentality"  means  any 

executive   department   of   the   United   States 

or  any  agency,  bureau,  office,  service,  or  other 

entity   therein 

OELXCATIUN    or    »-L'NCTION8 

Sec  11  Any  officer  of  the  Unitefl  States  to 
whom  functions  are  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  delegate  such  functions,  or  part 
thereof,  to  such  of  his  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  he  may  designate,  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegations  of  such  func- 
tions to  his  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  and  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  determine  necessary 
to  carry  out  such   functions 

tmcrtyr  date     initial  appointment  of 
omcERs 

Sec  12  lai  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  alter  the  date  of  its  enactment 

(bi  Notwithstanding  subsection  lai  of 
this  section,  any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
In  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  appointed 
in  the  manner  provided  for  m  this  Act,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from 
the  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  Such  compensation 
and  related  expenses  of  their  offices  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  available  for  the  func- 
tions to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

ExHinrr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC.)    Post.  Mar.  5, 

1969] 

N'lxoN    To    Appoint    Group   on    U.S. 

Reorc  A  n  izatio  n 

President  Nixon  will  soon  name  a  Federal 

comnUsslon    on    government    reorganization 

to   plan  major  changes   in   US    departments 

and  .igencies    White  House  officials  reported 

yesterday 

The  new  commission  similar  in  scope  to 
the  former  Hoover  Commission,  was  prom- 
ised by  Mr  Nixon  In  ii  radio  address  last 
June  27  One  Job  of  the  new  unit  woxild  be 
to  seek  wavs  ro  modernize  existing  agencies. 
Mr  Nixon  said  then  In  addition,  it  would 
seek  to  transfer  Federal  lunctlons  to  state 
and  local  governments  where  feasible,  he 
said. 

On  Jan  30.  Mr  Nixon  asked  Congress  to 
grant  him  authority  previously  given  other 
presidents  to  reorganize  Federal  departments 
subject  to  Congressional  veto  A  two-year 
grant  of  such  authority  pa.s.sed  the  Senate 
last  Friday,  and  now  is  penu.ng  In  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee 

United  Press  International  reported  yes- 
terday that  Mr,  Nixon  will  send  lo  Congress 
reorganization  plans  covering  six  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  12  cabinet  depurtments-  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Labor,  Commerce,  Agriculture 
and  Interior  The  disclosure  was  attributed 
to  an  unnamed  White  House  aide  "cloee  to 
the   Chlel   Executives   thinking." 

Presidential  Counsellor  Arthur  M  Burns 
said  yesterday  he  knows  of  no  such  sweep- 
ing plans,  and  said  any  forecast  of  major  re- 
organization actlon.s  would  be  "prem.iture." 
John  Ehrlichman.  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said  he  had  no  Infcrmutlon  support- 
ing a  forecast  of  major  reorganization  in  the 


six  deparunenis  Dwlght  A  Ink.  recently  up- 
pointed  .is*isunt  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  with  specl.il  reorganization  re- 
sponsibility, said  he  had  not  yet  formulated 
any  recommendations  for  government  re- 
shuffles. 

In  an  announcement  naming  Ink  to  Ills 
post  Feb.  5.  Mr  Nixon  was  said  t.)  be  "very 
much  concerned  with  overlapping  activities 
In  the  Federal  Crovernment "  and  deeply 
concerned  about  the  complexity  of  govern- 
mental procedures 

In  addition  to  Ink.  whose  uppolntnient  was 
said  to  be  an  Important  step"  toward  gov- 
ernment lmpro\ement  Mr  Nixon  is  advised 
about  government  organization  by  Roy  L. 
Ash.  president  of  Lltum  Industries,  who  has 
been  .ictlng  .is  a  special  presidential  con- 
sultant. 


UNITED  NATIONS  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  PEACEFUL  USES 
OF  THE  SEABED  AND  THE 
OCEAN  FT.OOR  BEYOND  THE  LIM- 
ITS OF  NATIONAL  JURISDIC- 
TION—APPOINTME:nTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair  i  The  Cliair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  apix)ints  the 
St'nator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <  Mr 
Mathias'  to  attend  the  mcetinp  uf  the 
United  Nations  Standnm  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Juri.sdiction.  to  be  held  at  New 
York,  March  10  to  28.  and  Auciist  11  to 
28,  1969 


ORDER    tXJR    RECESS    TO   MONDAY. 
MARCH   10.   1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  It  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REL.'VTING  TO  PRESIDEN- 
nAL  ELECTION  REFORMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  received  and 
appropriately    referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res- 
olution wii:  be  rrcpivid  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidein.  when 
one  candidly  and  couras?oi'.<:Iy  analyzes 
our  present  electoral  system.,  he  discovers 
that  It  IS  an  intolerable  imperfection  of 
democracy  Our  country  was  founded  on 
the  revolutionary  principle  that  all  the 
people  of  the  land  were  to  be  given  the 
power  and  control  over  their  political 
system.  Thomas  Jefferson  eloquently  ex- 
pressed this  ideal  when  he  stated: 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves 

Yet.  today,  it  :s  clear  that  the  people 
are  still  denied  the  fundamental  power  of 
directly  choosing  their  national  leader. 
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Witness  a  national  political  conven- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  emphasize  any 
partisan  viewpoint  in  these  comments; 
yet,  I  must  point  out  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people,  the  party 
convention  in  Chicago  in  1968  displayed 
a  calculated  attempt  to  suppress  popu- 
lar feeling  by  some  of  those  who  held 
power  in  that  political  party.  The  ma- 
nipulative tactics  employed  by  party 
bosses  to  achieve  their  goals  in  that  con- 
vention were  supplemented  by  the  in- 
tolerant repression  of  dissent  that  took 
place  on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  During 
that  disillusioning  week  in  August  it  be- 
came evident  to  millions  of  voters  that 
the  political  conventions  regularly  prac- 
tice infidelity  to  the  democratic  trust 
they  promise  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  of  all  the 
public  opinion  polls  during  that  election 
year  was  the  Harris  survey  in  September 
which  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  felt  that  both  political 
parties  had  not  nominated  their  best 
candidate.  According  to  that  survey,  57 
percent  of  the  American  voters  felt  the 
convention  system  denied  them  the  op- 
ijortunity  to  choose  the  desirable  candi- 
date. That  such  a  frustration  of  popular 
will  should  occur  in  the  oldest  and  most 
advanced  democracy  of  the  modern  world 
IS  a  travesty  of  mans  belief  in  his  right 
and  ability  to  rule  himself. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  situation.  It 
IS  no  exaegeration  to  say  that  the  current 
method  of  nominating  and  electing  our 
President  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a 
betrayal  of  our  Nation's  democratic 
yearnings.  I  grant  that  in  the  past  our 
democratic  commitment  may  best  have 
been  expressed  through  these  procedures. 
When  communication  was  more  difficult 
and  information  was  not  easily  dissemi- 
nated. But  technological  changes  and  the 
increased  political  sensitivity  and  partici- 
pation of  our  citizenry  have  now  made 
our  present  system  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  Nation's  democratic 
ideals.  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  pri- 
mary commitment  must  always  be  to  the 
service  of  democracy— and  never  to  the 
preservation  of  methods  and  institutions 
which,  regardless  of  their  previous  value, 
liave  become  the  foes  of  the  very  cause 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  we,  the  po- 
litical leaders,  have  been  the  last  to 
acknowledge  this  drastic  situation.  The 
.•najority  of  the  American  people  are  re- 
.-^oundingly  united  in  their  opposition  to 
our  manipulative  political  conventions 
and  archaic  electoral  college.  In  this  day 
of  divisivcness.  it  would  be  difflcult  to 
di.^covr  an  Lssue  which  elicits  more  wide- 
.^pread  popular  agreement.  Yet,  the 
political  process — and  we  who  are  its 
trusted  guardians — remain  impervious  to 
the  dominant  demand  for  decisive 
change.  We.  the  Members  of  Congress, 
who  have  been  elected  to  our  positions' 
'or  our  capacity  to  make  careful  judg- 
•p.ents  and  to  respond  to  the  popular  will, 
have,  as  a  whole,  neglected  to  do  either 
with  regard  to  this  crucial  issue. 

It  is  alarmingly  evident  that  growing 
numbers  of  people  from  all  strata  of 
society  are  losing  their  fundamental 
faith  in  our  political  process.  'Why  do  so 
many  in  our  land,  including  most  of  our 
students,  feel  alienated  from  our  po- 
litical Institutions?  It  is  not  because  they 


fail  to  believe  in  democracy,  but  precisely 
because  they  do,  and  see  it  fail  to  fimc- 
tion. 

History  counsels  us  that  when  evolu- 
tion becomes  impossible  revolution  be- 
comes inevitable.  Our  country  today  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolutionary  upsurge 
that  can  never  be  suppressed  by  billy- 
clubs,  bayonets,  and  admonishments  to 
work  within  the  system  as  long  as  that 
system  remains  hopelessly  unresponsive 
to  essential  change.  The  loyal,  active  par- 
ticipation of  all  segments  of  society  in 
our  political  life  will  come  only  when 
that  process  truly  grants  its  power  and 
control  to  the  people  it  is  pledged  to 
serve.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask  of  our 
democracy? 

The  resolution  I  submit  niakes  this 
fundamental  proposal:  Let  the  Ameri- 
can people  truly  decide  what  candidates 
are  nominated  for  President  and  who 
is  elected  to  that  office.  Must  we  hesitate 
translating  our  political  ideals  into  re- 
ality? 

In  considering  changes  in  the  methods 
of  nominating  and  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  U;nited  States, 
I  urgently  request  that  we  first  look  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  environment 
and  atmosphere  out  of  which  the  Consti- 
tution evolved.  More  specifically,  our 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  electoral  college  as  a 
means  by  which  our  Presidents  are 
elected.  Just  as  we  are  divided  and  per- 
plexed as  to  the  proper  method  for  re- 
forming our  presidential  election  sys- 
tem, the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  were  also  sundered 
and  confused,  as  they  undertook  the  task 
of  determining  the  procedure  by  which 
the  leader  of  the  new  republic  would 
be  selected.  As  stated  by  James  Wilson 
of  Permsylvania : 

This  subject  (method  of  presidential  se- 
lection) has  greatly  divided  the  House,  and 
win  also  divide  people  out  of  doors.  It  is 
In  truth  the  most  difficult  of  aU  on  which  we 
have  had  to  decide. 


This  predicament  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction of  numerous  proposals  for 
electing  the  President.  Greatest  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  election  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  people,  and  by  presidential 
electors. 

Since  my  resolution  provides  for  the 
election  of  the  President  by  "direct  popu- 
lar vote,"  let  us  concern  ourselves  with 
the  Constitutional  Convention's  ap- 
proach to  that  proposition.  Almost  in- 
stantly, opposition  arose  to  this  proposal 
centered  around  the  notion  that  the 
people  were  incapable  of  determining 
the  character,  integrity,  and  other  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  presidential  candi- 
dates. George  Mason  of  Virginia  stated : 
It  would  be  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice 
of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to 
the  people,  as  It  would,  to  refer  a  tri.il  of 
colours  to  a  blind  man.  The  extent  of  the 
country  renders  It  Impossible  that  the  people 
can  have  the  requisite  capacity  to  Judge  of 
the  respective  pretensions  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Mason's  argument  was  apparently 
well  taken  in  1787.  Nevertheless  our 
technological  progress  now  enables  the 
instant  communication  of  information 
and  has  created  an  environment  radicallv 
different  from  the  late  18th  century". 
However,  even  among  those  great  leaders 
who  labored  to  construct  the  stately  Na- 


t.on  that  we  have  come  to  be.  there  was 
vigorous  support  for  the  election  of  the 
President  by  popular  vote.  Governor 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared: 

If  the  President  Is  to  be  the  Guardian  of 
the  people,  then  let  him  be  appointed  bv  the 
people. 

Mr.  Morris'  remarks  seem  to  have  been 
buried  in  hLstory:  notwithstandini.'  I 
come  to  you  with  hope  that  we  can 
revitalize  that  proposition. 

Since  the  rejection  of  the  idea  that 
Presidents  be  elected  by  popular  vote  and 
the  inception  of  the  rlectoral  colletie  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  caliber  of  our 
Presidents,  thouch  not  as  fortunate  In 
the  actual  operation  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Time  and  experience  have  clearly 
indicated  that  the  electoral  college  lias 
substantial  defects  which  oose  a  .serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  presidential 
system.  The  nature  of  the.se  deficiencies 
have  been  presented  and  debated  before 
you  on  numerous  occa.sions:  nevertheless. 
I  submit  that  this  issue  is  no  longer  a 
mere  topic  of  discussion  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  rather  the  sub.iect  of  ventilation 
among  Americans  re.sardless  of  their 
status.  Therefore,  I  solicit  your  sincere 
objectivity  as  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system  are  enumerated. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  least 
three  times  that  a  candidate  can  win 
the  popular  vote  and  lose  the  election 
In  other  words,  a  candidate  can  win  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  cast,  but 
if  the  popular  vote  does  not  give  him 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  then 
he  may  lose  the  election.  Such  a  result 
is  attributed  to  the  disproportions  be- 
tween the  electoral  and  popular  vote. 

Each  State,  regardless  of  its  popula- 
tion, is  entitled  to  a  minimum  of  three 
electoral  votes.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances cause  the  number  of  persons  per 
electoral  vote  to  vary  from  State  to 
State:  for  example,  it  is  one  to  75  389 
in  Alaska:  one  to  260.452  in  Arizona- 
one  to  330,599  in  Virginia:  and  one  to 
392,930  in  California.  However,  this  de- 
fect produces  a  predicament  contrary 
to  what  would  appear  to  logically  fol- 
low: that  is,  a  voter  in  a  small  State 
such  as  Alaska,  Nevada,  or  Vermont,  can 
influence  only  three  electoral  votes  as 
opposed  to  a  voter  in  New  York,  where 
his  vote  can  influence  43  electoral  votes. 
Hence,  the  combined  votes  of  New  York 
and  California  equal  the  combined  votes 
of  20  other  States. 

If  a  candidate  can  carry  a  plurality 
of  each  of  the  11  largest  States  plus  any 
other  State,  he  wins  the  election.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  electoral  college 
somehow  protects  the  interests  of  the 
smaller  States  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
gravely  mistaken.  Careful  analysts  of 
this  issue  have  concluded  that  neither 
the  interests  o:  the  small  States  nor 
the  large  States  would  be  unfairly  af- 
fected by  direct  voting.  This  point  is 
made  for  instance,  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Another  disadvantage  is  derived  from 
the  manner  in  whicti  the  electoral  votes 
are  assigned  where  such  is  necessary  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  population  of  the 
various  States.   The   allocation    of   the 
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electoral  votes  Is  determined  by  the  cen- 
sus Censuses  are  taken  every  10  years 
and  become  effective  2  years  Iat«r. 
Therefore,  the  system  operates  to  the 
disadvantage  of  voters  In  rapidly  grow- 
ing States 

A  further  reason  for  this  disproportion 
was  noted  in  a  recent  law  review  article 

A  states  electoral  votoB  remain  fixed  re- 
gardless of  whether  me  person  or  one  mil- 
lion persons  vote  In  the  state  Por  example 
in  the  19**  election  three  times  as  many- 
people  voted  In  Delaware  as  In  Alaska,  yet 
each  state  cast  three  electoral  votes  More 
people  voted  in  New  Jersey  than  In  Texas 
yet  Texas  had  35  electoral  votes  while  New 
jersey  had  only  seventeen  In  Alaska  67.359 
voters  influenced  the  assignment  '>f  three 
electoral  vote*,  at  a  ratio  of  one  electoral 
vote  for  every  23.419  voters  In  New  York 
the  ratio  waa  one  electoral  vote  for  everv 
166  S57  voters  In  the  1960  election  twice  as 
many  people  voted  In  South  Dakota  as  in 
Mississippi,  yet  Mississippi  Jaat  twice  aa 
many  electoral  votes  as  South  Dakota 

I  need  only  to  mention  the  bujlt-m  in- 
efflclency  of  the  system  permitting  the 
"Winner"  of  a  State  to    take  ail"  and  the 
_  "loser    takes   nothing."   even    though    he 
may  have  49  percent  of  the  voles  of  the 
State  cast   in   his   favor    Why  should   a 
candidate  receive   136  electoral  votes  ;n 
the    States    where    he    jbtamed    only    2 
million  popular  votes   EUid  no  electoral 
votes  for  approximately  another  6  mil- 
lion popular  votes''  Without  resorting  to 
extremes,    one    might    easily    view    this 
process  as  an  mdirect  means  by  which  a 
candidates  votes  are  .simply  taken  away 
and  combined  with  those  of  his  oppo- 
nent   As  stated  by  a  former  Senator  of 
Missouri.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  a  lead- 
ing advocate  of  electoral  reform  in  the 
early  19th  century* 

To  lose  their  votes  u  the  fate  "i  all  mi- 
norities and  It  Is  their  duty  to  submit,  but 
this  Is  net  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority, 
and  ^ven  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority 
lis  opposed 

I  submit  that  the  American  people 
should  not  be  compelled  to  continue  tol- 
eratmsf  such  a  disproportionate  and  in- 
etjuitable  arrangement 

The  possibility  that  a  candidate  can 
receive  less  than  a  plurality  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  and  yet  be  elected  President 
was  alluded  to  earlier  This  is  a  ver>' 
real  problem  which  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  past  and  quite  probably 
will  occur  again,  imless  our  present  sys- 
tem IS  reformed 

In  1824,  although  Andrew  Jack.son  re- 
ceived more  electoral  and  popular  votes 
than  did  John  Qumcy  Adams,  but  not 
the  required  majority  of  electoral  votes, 
the  election  fell  Into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  Mr  Adams  was 
elected  President  Mr  Adams  received  a 
mere  31  9  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
while  the  loser,  Mr  Jackson,  carried  42.2 
percent  of  the  popular  Incidently,  six 
States  did  not  choose  their  electors  by 
popular  vote  that  year 

The  election  of  1876  made  history  when 
Samuel  J  Tllden  received  a  majonty  of 
more  than  250.000  popular  votes  over 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  but  the  returns  of 
four  States  were  contested.  In  order  to 
resolve  the  dispute,  a  15-man  electoral 
commission  was  created.  By  a  party  vote 
of  8  to  7  the  Commission  ruled  that  Hayes 
had  won  the  Presidency. 


The  electoral  system  disclosed  to  the 
American  people  another  variation  in 
1888  when  Grover  Cleveland  received  a 
popular  plurality  of  about  100,000  votes 
over  Benjamin  Harrison,  but  Cleveland's 
margin  gave  him  only  168  electoral  votes 
as  opposed  to  Harrison's  233  electoral 
votes 

Neal  R  Peirce  states,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  electoral  college  system  that — 

Careful  analysis  shows  that  the  danger 
of  an  electoral  coUeBe  misfire  i  of  the  popu- 
lar-vote winner  losing  I  Is  not  just  historical 
but    immediate    in    any    close   contest 

Can  we  honestly  ask  the  people  to 
revive  the  fears  of  the  system  of  chance 
and  incertitude  ever>-  4  years''  Elections 
are  likely  to  continue  to  be  close  Both 
parties  spending  much,  both  with  mass 
TV  saturation,  both  with  professional 
advenismg  advice  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  disproportion  between  the 
popular  and  electoral  votes  demands  the 
abolition  of  our  present  system 

If  the  electoral  college  does  not  func- 
tion as  our  torefathers  had  Intended,  the 
House  elects  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  Vice  President  However,  there 
are  inequities  in  this  alternative  also. 
When  the  election  c-omes  to  the  House, 
each  State,  regardless  of  population,  has 
one  vote  and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  is  necessar>'  to  win  the  elec- 
tion. 

In  an  election  by  the  House,  the  five 
.smallest  States,  with  one  Representative 
each  and  a  combined  population  of  less 
than  _'  million,  would  have  the  .same  vot- 
ing power  as  the  live  largest  States,  with 
a  total  of  154  Repre.sentatives  and  a  com- 
bined  population  of  64   million    Alaska, 
with  one  Representative  and  a  popula- 
tion of  226,167  would  have  the  .same  in- 
fluence as  New  York,  with  41  Representa- 
tives and  a  population  of  16,782.304.  The 
26  smallest  States,  with  76  Representa- 
tives— out  of  a   national   total  of  about 
200  million— would  be  able  to  elect  the 
President    P^fty-nlne   of   the   76   Repre- 
sentatives   would    have    it    within    their 
power  to  cast  the  votes  of  these  States. 
The   realities  of   the  system,  when  dis- 
closed tJiroiiKh  .simple  facts,  must  stimu- 
late your  sen.se  of  justice  and  fairness 
furthermore     the   House   alternative   In 
no   way    compels   the   Members   to   cast 
their  votes  for  the  candidate  who  carried 
their  district  or  State.   This  creates  an 
opportunity    for   the    Representatives   to 
freely    wheel    and   deal    and    the   uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent continues  Indefinitely 

I  would  not  like  to  be  accused  of  using 
e.xtrernes  to  vindicate  my  arguments. 
Nevertheless  the  uniqueness  of  the  1876 
election,  to  which  I  alluded  before,  is 
indicative  of  the  deeply  inherent  defects 
which  would  result  in  another  disaster 
during  an  era  of  great  crises,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  the  1876  election,  a  controversy 
arose  over  the  awarding  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  Florida.  Louisiana.  South  Caro- 
Ima.  and  Oregon  because  each  had  sent 
double  sets  of  elector  returns  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  Party  politics  entered 
the  picture  when  the  Republican -con- 
trolled Senate  and  the  Etemocratlc- 
controlled  House  could  not  agree  on 
which  returns  to  accept.  A  constitutional 
Lssue   was   raised   at   the  outset  of  the 
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diapute,  since  the  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  such  a  predicament.  Not- 
withstanding, in  order  to  evade  a  con- 
frontation of  the  issue,  a  joint  commit- 
tee was  established  to  propose  a  possible 
means  by  which  the  question  might  be 
resolved. 

The  committee  evolved  a  plan  for  an 
electoral  commission  consisting  of  seven 
Republicans,  seven  Democrats,  and  one 
independent,  to  decide  the  issue.  Ten  of 
the  appointees  were  to  be  Members  of 
Congress— five      alHliated      with      each 
party— and  five  Supreme  Court  Justices 
with  two  from  each  party  and  the  inde- 
pendent.     Political      maneuvers      inde- 
pendent of  those  transpiring  in  Wash- 
ington resulted  In  the  disqualification  of 
the   alleged    independent.   David   Davis 
and  left  only  two  Justices  to  choose  from 
both  of  whom  were  Republicans.  Hayes 
forces  began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
his  acceptance  in  the  South  by  compro- 
mise and  promises  to  the  Democrats  and 
eminent  businessmen.  Acknowledgement 
by  the  House  Democrats  of  this  Hayes' 
stratagem    fizzled    a   House   attempt   to 
reject  the  Commission's  resolution.  We 
must  note  that  the  Commission  served  a 
dual  purpose  in  that  it  resolved  the  dis- 
pute and  prevented  the  Supreme  Court 
from    adjudicating    on    any    litigation 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Commissions  creation  or  decision.  This 
brief    case-study    of    the    Hayes-Tllden 
controversy    clearly    demonstrates    the 
chance  and  uncertainties  of  the  electoral 
college.    The    uncertainty    lies    in    the 
numerous  possible   predicaments  which 
would  evolve  from  the  present  system.  I 
ask  whether,  if  a  few  votes,  in  such  key 
States  as  Illinois  and  Missouri,  had  been 
recorded    In    the    Democratic    column 
rather  than  the  Republican  In  our  1968 
presidential  election,  would  we  have  had 
an  encore  of  the  1876  anomaly?  We  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  in  such  a  case 
the  minority  party  candidate  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  decide  the  election, 
in    the    electoral    college    Itself,    by    In- 
sinictmg  his  electors  to  vote  for  one  of 
the  major  candidates,  or  in  Congress,  If 
he    had    the    support    of    several    State 
delegations. 

As  quoted  earlier,  the  oflBce  of  Presi- 
dent was  too  precious,  too  elevated,  to  be 
left  to  the  whim  of  the  common  man. 
though  he  could  express  his  preferences. " 
Therefore,  the  Constitution  provides  no 
specific  requirement  binding  electors  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  parties 
and  there  is  no  legal  means  by  which 
they  could  be  forced  to  vote  for  their 
respective  party  candidates.  In  short,  the 
electors  could  and  have  frustrated  the 
will  6f  the  people. 

A  recent  Pordam  Law  Review  article 
suggests  that: 

In  i960.  Henry  D.  Irwin  of  Oklahoma  was 
chooen  as  one  of  eleven  Republican  electors 
in  his  state.  When  Oklahoma's  electoral  col- 
lege delegation  met  on  December  18,  1660 
Irwin  voted  for  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  who 
was  not  even  a  candidate  for  President.  Pom- 
years  earlier.  In  the  election  of  1968.  the 
Democratic  Party  was  the  victim  of  the  de- 
fection of  another  elector.  W.  P  Turner  was 
selected  as  a  Democratic  elector  In  Alabama 
when  Stevenson  and  Kefauver  obtained  56  5 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  In  that  state 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  electoral 
coUege.  Turner  broke  his  party  oath  and 
voted  for  one  Walter  B.  Jones,  sutlng-   "I 
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have  fulflUed  my  obllgationa  to  tha  people 
of  Alabama.  I  am  talking  about  the  wblte 
people." 

These  isolated  situations  might  aeem 
somewhat  remote;  nevertheless,  this  U 
a  very  current  problem.  In  view  of  Dr. 
Lloyd  Bailey's  defection  to  Governor 
Wallace  In  the  1968  election. 

Since  the  Constitution  empowers  the 
State  legislatures  to  determine  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  electors  are  to  be  se- 
lected, they  could  also  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  classic  example  of 
the  abuse  of  this  power  was  a  move  by 
the  Michigan  Legislature  In  1892.  As- 
suming that  the  Republican  ticket  would 
carry  the  State  and  Its  electoral  votes, 
the  Democratic-controlled  legislature 
changed  the  State's  method  of  awarding 
electoral  votes.  A  distinct  system  was 
formed  so  that  each  of  the  State's  12 
congresBlonal  districts  became  a  separate 
electoral  district,  with  two  districts  at 
large.  The  enactment  allowed  the  winner 
of  the  mo§t  popular  votes  In  each  district 
to  receive  one  electoral  vote.  The  Su- 
pren^e  Court  sustained  the  legislature's 
exercise  of  power  in  McPherson  against 
Blocker,  where  the  court  held: 

The  appointment  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ment of  electors  belong  exclusively  to  the 
states  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  a  State's 
electoral  votes  may  be  manipulated. 

The  voters  of  Alabama  were  not 
granted  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
electors  for  Truman  and  Barkley  in  1948 
because  the  Democratic  Party  therein 
supported  electors  for  another  presi- 
dential candidate.  Again  in  1960,  the  will 
of  the  people  was  frustrated  when  the 
voters  of  Alabama  could  not  cast  a  vote 
for  single  slate  of  electors  pledged  to  the 
Democratic  candidate:  and  in  1964  there 
was  a  repeat  of  the  1948  performance 
for  the  voters  could  not  vote  for  any  elec- 
tors pledged  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  list  of  defects 
of  the  electoral  system  is  long.  However, 
it  has  not  been  exhausted.  Our  Pounding 
Fathers,  to  my  knowledge,  did  not  con- 
sider nor  provide  for  the  apparent  un- 
certainty that  would  be  created  by  the 
death  of  a  candidate.  In  other  words, 
if   a    candidate   were    to   die — or   with- 
draw—after the  November  voting  and 
before   the   electors   met   in   December, 
there  would  be  uncertainty  as  to  his  suc- 
cessor. This  eventuality  would  raise  sev- 
eral quesUons:  Would  there  be  another 
national    election?    Would    the    parties 
nominate  other  candidates?  Would  the 
people     accept     the     new     candidates? 
Would  the  electors  accept  the  new  can- 
didates? Would  the  new  candidate  ap- 
prove of  the  vice-presidential  csmdidate 
or  would  another  have  to  be  selected? 
How  long  would  it  take  for  Congress  to 
decide  how  the  issue  might  be  resolved? 
Should  the  States   ratify  any  decision 
made  by  Congress?  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  questions  that  could  conceivably 
be   raised,    but    the   prime   question    is 
whether  we  should  allow  such  incerti- 
tude to  harass  us.  The  Congress  and  the 
various  States  adopted  the  20th  and  25th 
amendments  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
succession,  and  now  I  submit  that  we 
can  and  should  adopt  this  resolution  to 
resolve  the  multiplicity  of  defects  in- 
herent in  the  electoral  college  system. 
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without  doubt,  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  would  be  a  monumental 
change  In  our  presidential  election  proc- 
ess. Nevertheless  the  arguments  that  I 
have  advanced,  and  alluded  to  by  others 
many  times  In  the  past,  thoroughly  jus- 
tify this  most  needed  reform.  It  has  been 
advocated  by  such  eminent  bodies  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Washington  Post,  Saturday 
Review,  and  a  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  Electoral  Re- 
form. The  resolution  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing Is  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  ABA'S  commission.  The 
commission  suggested  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  popular  plurality 
of  at  least  40  percent  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  in  the  event 
no  candidate  received  such  a  number,  a 
runoff  between  the  top  two  candidates. 

The  desire  for  reform  of  the  system  is 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
A  Gallup  poll  indicates  that  81  percent 
of  those  interviewed  are  in  favor  of 
basing  the  election  of  the  President  on 
the  popular  vote  throughout  the  Nation 
Saturday  Review  contends  that  we  should 
not  have  to  depend  upon  tricky  and  anti- 
quated procedures  in  electing  a  man  to 
the  most  powerful  office  in  the  world 
Their  very  valid  argument  might  be  but- 
tressed by  the  Supreme  Court's  recogni- 
tion, in  Gray  against  Sanders,  a  1962 
decision,  that  the  philosophy  behind  the 
electoral  college  belongs  to  a  bygone  age. 
A  Pordham  Law  Review  article  verj-  suc- 
cinctly expressed  the  sound  reasons  why 
the  college  must  be  reformed  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  It  stated: 

The  workings  of  the  electoral  college  over 
a  period  of  almost  two  centuries  have  dem- 
onstrated the  compelling  need  for  substantial 
reform  The  reason  which  motivated  the 

Framers  to  create  the  electoral  colleee  i  ■sys- 
tem) no  longer  exist  .  .  .  The  America  of  to- 
day is  a  highly  Industrialized  and  sophisti- 
cated society  and  the  world's  leader  in  free 
enterprise.  .  And.  most  Important,  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  election  has  met  the  test  of 
time  so  that  today,  in  the  United  States  it 
Is  a  cherished  and  firmly  established  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  .  .  Not 
only  have  the  reasons  for  the  electoral  college 
(system)  long  since  vanished,  but  the  inst'- 
tutlon  has  not  fumiled  the  design  of  the 
Framers  ...  As  it  exists  todav.  the  nature  of 
the  Presidency  demands  that  there  be  no 
election  barrier  between  the  President  and 
the  people  .  .  .  Because  the  President  plavs 
so  large  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  our  nation 
It  Is  all  the  more  essential  that  he  be  elected 
by  a  method  which  assures  fair  and  equal 
votes  for  all  and  not  by  a  method  which 
could  operate  to  frustrate  the  workings  of 
democracy,  undermine  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  render  suspect  from  the  outset  of 
his  administration  .  .  .  (The  ground  work 
has  been  laid  throughout  our  Republics  his- 
tory for) — one  man  one  vote.  .  Surely,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  recognize 
this  principle  In  the  election  of  our  nation  s 
two  highest  ofBclals. 

The  direct  election  of  the  President,  if 
adopted,  will  not  alone  do  the  job  that  is 
needed.  Mr.  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  has  said : 

It  seems  likely  that  the  hearings  (on  the 
electoral  college)  will  have  to  consider  the 
entire  presidential  election  process,  not  Just 
the  relatively  simple  Idea  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  direct  popular 
vote. 

In  Other  words,  we  must  consider  pres- 


idential nomination  reform  along  with 
presidential  election  reform. 

The  convention  system  came  into  be- 
ing In  the  early  1800's:  "When  it  began  to 
supersede  the  more  or  less  haphazard 
methods  of  self -nomination  common  in 
South,  and  the  mass  meeting  or  nomina- 
tion by  the  candidate's  friends  used  in 
the  North." 

The  national  convention,  similar  to 
what  we  have  today,  appeared  in  the 
1830's  and  as  stated  by  one  historian, 
Eugene  H.  Roseboom : 

Despite  Its  defects,  less  evident  then  than 
later,  it  has  remained  fundamentally  un- 
changed In  general  structure  through  over 
a  century  of  usage. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower could  hardly  have  been  more 
graphic  when  he  described  the  national 
party  convention  as:  "Unmannerly,  un- 
dignified, and  ridiculous." 

And  concluded  that : 

In  my  opinion — and  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans will  agree — our  Presidential  nominating 
conventions  have  become  a  thoroughly  dis- 
graceful spectacle  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  appall  our  own  voters  and  create  a  shock- 
ingly bad  Image  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
for  all  Americans  that  we  are  compelled 
to  struggle  with  a  system  for  nominating 
presidential  candidates,  that  contained 
noted  defects  at  its  inception,  and  .still 
plague  us  today.  A  recent  Baltimore  Sun 
article  clearly  pinpointed  the  problem.  It 
stated  that: 

At  the  end  of  the  confusing  collection  of 
presidential  primaries  now  wTapped  up  for 
another  4  years,  the  prevailing  and  probablv 
universal  appraisal  is  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way. 

The  sense  of  mummery  becomes  complete 
when,  as  now.  the  indication  is  strong  that 
a  nonbelligerent  will  step  in  at  the  nominat- 
ing convention  and  sweep  all  the  marbles 
from  those  who  endured  the  tra^il  of  the 
primary  election  route  .  .  .  The  di.sappolnt- 
ment  of  the  primaries  is  that  they  so  often 
fail  to  do  what  a  half  century  ago  it  w.-,s 
confidently  expected  they  would  do.  take 
presidential  nominations  away  from  the 
backroom  boys  and  give  them  to  the  vot- 
ers ..  .  Suggestions  for  a  'better  wav"  are 
always  abundant,  but  collide  with  practical 
obstacles  and  ethical  objections  which  so  far 
have  stopped  them  short. 

While  the  better  way  has  often  been 
suggested  in  the  past,  the  mood  and 
tune  of  the  countrj-  seems  seasonable  for 
whatever  changes  are  deemed  necessary. 
This  attitude  is  accentuated  by  the  strife 
created  over  the  Vietnam  war.  racial  ex- 
tremism, crime  in  our  streets,  rioting  on 
the  college  campuses,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  delegates  tc  both  conven- 
tions and  the  American  public  to  accept 
a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  choice.  No  patriotic 
American  is  happy  about  our  frag- 
mented image  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
However,  in  a  democratic  societv.  the 
consensus  of  the  people  must  be  chan- 
neled through  their  leaders.  Can  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  be  truly  realized 
when  they  have  little  or  no  say  as  to  who 
will  be  nominated  for  the  "highest  office 
in  the  land"?  Such  a  question  is  being 
raised  not  only  among  the  elite,  the  af- 
fluent, the  intellectual,  and  the  politi- 
cian, but  also  among  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor,  the  blacks  and  whites,  and 
the  young  and  old  as  well.  These  groups 
together  embrace  the  majority  of  Amer- 
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leans.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
find  a  better  system  than  one  which  per- 
mits a  few  loyal  delegates  or  a  boss- 
ndden  convention  to  decide,  by  naminK 
its  party's  presidential  nominee,  perhaps 
the  fate  of  the  world  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver.  one  who  fought  vehemently  for 
the  adoption  of  the  national  direct  pri- 
mary once  stated : 

The  era  of  bosa  n.ile  in  American  politics 
la  fading  Every  time  the  issvie  of  bosslsm 
versus  the  .\merlcan  people  Is  tested  .it  the 
polls  now  the  bosses  take  another  Ucklnf? 
Let  3  hand  them  a  death  blow  by  taking  the 
Pre-sldentlal  elections  out  of  the  smoke-fllied 
rooms  and  the  rigged  convention  hall.s,  and 
placing  them,  via  the  national  primary 
method,   firmly  In  the   hands  uf  the  people 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  hour  has 
come  when  we  most  not  only  aboli.sh  the 
electoral  college  in  the  interest  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  American  people,  but 
we  must  also  place  the  presidential  nom- 
inations firmly  in-U»e-^ands  of  the 
people.  " 

If  we.  can  stretch  our  imagination  to 
envisage  this  very  basic  proposition,  an 
Issue  may  be  raised  as  to  the  objectives 
of  the  nominating  process  other  than  the 
selection  of  the  party's  standard  bearer 
Any  method  for  nominating  Presidents, 
as  enumerated  by  "Palsky  and  Wildav- 
sky  on  Presidential  Elections."  should 
first,  aid  in  preserving  the  two-party 
system,  second,  help  secure  vigorous 
competition  between  the  parties  third. 
maintain  :^ome  degree  of  cohesion  and 
agreement  wlthm  the  parties;  fourth, 
produce  candidates  who  have  a  likeli- 
hood of  Winning  voter  support,  fifth,  lead 
to  the  choice  of  good  men:  and  sixth. 
result  m  iht-  acc!  ptaiice  o!  car.didates  as 
legitunate  Could  these  objectives  be  met 
if  we  were  to  have  a  direct  national 
presidential  primary  '  I  am  confident  that 
they  can  be  realized  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  primary  election  has  become  an 
established  institution  in  the  United 
States  that  works  well  in  practice,  and 
should  be  extended  to  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  of  presidential  nomina- 
tions Candidates  would  be  compelled  to 
direct  their  appeal  to  the  party  electorate, 
and  not  merely  the  party  hierarchy, 
throughout  the  country  Competitive 
two-purty  politics  will  assure  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  necessary*  to  the 
success  of  the  direct  national  primar>' 
Tlie  direct  national  primary  would 
nominate  better  qualified  candidates. 
The  field  would  be  open  to  candidates 
without  many  years  of  experience  In 
party  organization  and  party  activities 
The  voters  would  have  a  wider  choice  of 
can.iidates.  including  men  of  national 
stature  In  fields  of  activity  not  directly 
related  to  politics 

As  ardent  advocates  of  democracy,  it 
IS  our  task  to  seek  better  ways  by  which 
all  Americans  can  play  a  role  of  signifi- 
cant importance  m  the  democratic  proc- 
ess David.  Moss  ii  Goldman  expressed 
in  The  National  Storv"  that  'the  nom- 
inating process  should  be  democratized 
by  letting  the  people  participate  directly 
in  the  choice  of  nominees  "  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  their  notion  As  an 
informal  procedure,  the  convention  looks 
to  certain  areas  and  or  States  of  the 
country  for  its  Ideal  nominee,  to  the  ex- 
clu-sion  of  other  areas   This  is  certainly 


an  unfair  approach  The  characteristic  of 
the  national  primary  would  be  to  give 
every  State  and  its  citizens  an  eJTectlve 
chance  for  the  nomination  by  either 
party 

Advocates  of  the  convention  system 
have  criticized  the  national  direct  pri- 
mary by  alleKiuK  that  the  prenommating 
campaigns  might  be  exhausting  for  the 
candidates  and  exi>ensive  for  their 
backers  I  think  that  ways  and  means 
can  be  found  to  at  least  prevent  these 
problems  from  exceeding  their  present 
scope  Most  nominees  of  the  convention 
system  have  had.  m  recent  years,  to  be- 
gin workmg  almost  4  years  m  advance  of 
the  convention  by  which  they  were 
nominated,  which  required  great  dur- 
ability and  heavy  expenditures 

The  elimination  of  the  present  nomi- 
nating procedures  and  of  the  electoral 
college  system  will  effect  some  savmgs 
which  would  offset  some  of  the  costs.  In 
short,  I  believe  that  m  the  long  nin,  the 
elimination  of  the  electoral  college  and 
the  adoption  of  the  direct  national  prl- 
mar>'  could  be  made  more  economical 
than  our  present  .system  of  nomination 
and  election  of  the  President.  But  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  adopt  the  system  that 
IS  the  most  democratic.  We  certainly  have 
the  ingenuity  and  resources  to  then  in- 
sure that  no  candidate  faces  inequities  or 
unjust  hindrances  due  to  economic 
factors 

Probably  the  most  repeated  argument 
against  the  present  nominating  system 
IS  that  the  political  convention  is  in- 
evitably a  boss-ridden  travesty  on  pop- 
ular institutions,  mtolerable  and  incur- 
able On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
a  direct  national  pnmarj-  would  weaken 
the  forces  of  cohesion  that  make  a  jx)- 
litical  party  capable  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  proposal  which  I  am 
making  would  eliminate  presidential 
nummatiun  from  the  convention  pro- 
cedures, but  not  the  nomination  of  the 
Vice  Pre.sident  or  the  articulation  of  the 
paity  platforms.  Thus,  the  present  con- 
vention system  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced in  scope  but  would  retain  sufficient 
functions  important  to  a  party's  survival. 
In  oui  past  political  history  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  our  Nation  have  ad- 
vocated a  direct  national  primary  The- 
odore Roosevelt  fur  instance,  suggested 
that  candidates  be  nominated  by  means 
of  a  national  presidential  primary  during 
his  campaign  oi  1;U2.  A  year  later  Presi- 
dent VVoodrow  Wilson  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  this  relorm  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  when  he  stated 

I  turn  niiw  to  a  subject  which  I  hope  can 
be  handled  promptly  and  without  serious 
Controversy  of  any  kind  I  mean  the  method 
<j{  selecting  nominees  for  the  PresldencN  i>f 
the  United  States  I  feel  contldent  thut  I 
do  not  misinterpret  the  wishes  or  the  ex- 
pectations uf  the  country  when  I  urge  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  provide 
:  >r  primary  elections  throughout  the  country 
It  which  the  voters  of  the  several  parties  mav 
choose  the  nominees  for  the  Presidency  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  nominating  conven- 
t  ions. 

In  this  contemporary  day  of  dissent 
and  upheaval,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recite 
our  democratic  icieals  and  defend  our 
political  institutions  But  I  suggest  that 
our  Nation  is  better  advised  to  Implement 


those  ideals  and  restructure  our  institu- 
tions. A  new  history  is  being  written  in 
our  Nation  today.  Americans  are  realiz- 
ing as  never  before  that  our  country's 
priorities,  direction,  and  destiny  must  be 
fundamentally  responsive  to  all  the 
people.  There  is  an  irreversible  ambition 
for  the  realization  of  this  Nation's  best 
democratic  visions.  Let  us  grant  the 
people  the  rightful  responsibility  they 
desire.  Let  us  begin  by  allowing  the 
people  to  truly  select  their  own  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  resolution, 
the  resolution  itself,  the  Washington 
Post  editorial,  and  the  earlier  mentioned 
article  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  material  will  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  72 1 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  "Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  introduced  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

.S  J    Res    72 

RtsoUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  ^tu•o-thtrds 
of  each  Hoiuse  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  propwsed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents 
.ind  purposes  ;ib  part  oX  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States; 

ARTICXE  — 

■Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  u  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years  .ind,  together  with  the 
■V'lce  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  The  official  candidates  of  polltlc:il 
parties  for  President  shall  be  nominated  lU 
a.  primary  election  by  direct  popular  vote 
V'oters  in  each  Stale  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations hereafter  in  ;hls  article  provided, 
but.  In  the  primary  election  each  voter  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  only  in  the  primary  oX  the 
party  of  his  registered  affiliation 

■Sec.  3  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
Tor  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  Presideir. 
except  in  the  primary  of  the  party  of  h..i 
registered  .ifHliallon.  and  his  name  shall  bp 
'>n  th.it  partys  ballot  In  all  the  States  :f 
he  shall  have  filed  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate  one  or  more  petitions  in  sup- 
port of  his  candidacy  and  the  President  ■  : 
the  Senate  shall  have  determined  that  he  ;.^ 
qualified  under  this  article  as  a  candidate 
tor  such  nomination  A  person  shall  be  qual  - 
ned  as  a  candidate  for  .such  nomination  only 
If  ill  petitions  so  filed  in  support  of  his 
candidacy  have  been  signed,  on  or  after  the 
first  day  in  .January  of  the  year  In  which  the 
next  primary  election  for  President  is  to  be 
held,  by  a  number  of  qualified  voters.  In  anv 
or  all  of  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  equal  in  number  to  at  least 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  throughout  the  United  States  for  a'.l 
candidates  for  President  (or.  in  the  case  of 
the  primary  election  first  held  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  article,  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President)  in  the  most  recent 
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previous  presidential  election,  and  (2)  such 
petitions  are  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  the  year  in  which  the  next  primary  elec- 
tion for  President  is  to  be  held,  unless  the 
Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 
■Upon  request  made  to  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
any  person  on  whose  behalf  any  such  peti- 
tion bearing  signatures  of  residents  of  that 
State  or  District  has  been  prepared  in  any 
year,  tly  chi^f-executlve  shall  determine,  and 
certify  ko  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
number    of    signatures    appearing    on    such 
petition  which  are  valid  signatures  of  quali- 
fied  voters  of  that  State  or  District  which 
have  been  placed  upon  that  petition  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  of  that  year. 
■On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
of  each  year  in  which  a  primary  election  is 
to  be  conducted  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  President,  unless  the  Congress  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day.  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  certify  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  each  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  the   name  of  each  person  who  has 
qualified   under  this  article  as  a  candidate 
for  such   nomination   and  the  name  of  the 
political  party  of  such  person. 

■Sec.  4  The  time  of  the  primary  election 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States,  and.  unless  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day,  such  primary  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  after 
the  third  Monday  In  May  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  expiration  of  the  regular  term  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Sec.  5  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
primary  election,  or  at  such  time  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe  by  law,  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  of  each  political  party  for  whom 
votes  were  cast,  and  the  number  of  votes  for 
each  such  person,  which  lists  shall  be  signed, 
certified,  and  transmitted  under  the  seal  of 
such  State  or  District  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who.  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  shall  forthwith  open 
all  certificates,  count  the  votes,  and  cause  to 
be  published  In  an  appropriate  publication 
the  aggreeate  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
person  by  the  voters  of  the  party  of  his 
registered  affiliation.  The  person  who  shall 
have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  by  the  voters  of  the  party  of  his  regis- 
tered affiliation  In  all  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  the  official  candidate  of 
such  party  for  President  throughout  the 
United  States,  if  such  numt)er  be  a  plurality 
amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  such  votes  cast. 

■■If  no  person  receives  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
candidates  for  nomination  for  President  by 
the  voters  of  a  political  party,  the  Congress 
shall  provide  by  law.  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  for  a  runoff  election 
which  shall  be  held,  unless  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday  In 
July  next  following  the  primary  election,  be- 
tween the  two  persons  who  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  the  presidential  nomination  by  voters  of 
such  political  party  in  the  primary  election. 
No  person  Ineligible  to  vote  In  the  primary 
election  of  any  political  party  shall  be  eligible 
to  vote  In  a  runoff  election  of  such  political 
party 

■The  result  of  any  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  ascertained  and  declared  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  primary  election  the  result  of  which 
provided  the  occasion  for  such  runoff  elec- 
tion 

'Immediately  upon  the  ascertainment  of 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  each  political 
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party  for  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  certify  the  name  of  such  candidate 
and  party  to  the  chief  executive  of  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  6.  Each  political  party  for  which  the 
name  of  a  presidential  candidate  shall  have 
been  determined  pursuant  to  this  article 
shall  nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who,  when  chosen,  shall  be  the  official 
candidate  of  such  party  for  Vice  President 
throughout  the  United  Slates.  No  person  con- 
stitutionally ineligible  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  candidate  of  each  political  party  lor 
President  shall  certify  forthwith  to  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  name  of  the  person  chosen  by 
that  party  as  its  official  candidate  for  Vice 
President. 

"Sec  7.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resig- 
nation or  disqualification  of  the  official  can- 
didate of  any  political  party  for  President, 
the  person  nominated  by  such  political  party 
for  Vice  President  shall  resign  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  and  shall  be  the  of- 
ficial candidate  of  such  party  for  President 
In  the  event  of  the  deaths  or  resignations 
or  disqualifications  of  the  official  candidate 
of  any  political  party  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  In  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  official  candidate  of  any 
political  party  for  Vice  President,  a  national 
committee  of  such  party  shall  designate  such 
candidate  or  candidates,  who  shall  then  be 
deemed  the  official  candidate  or  candidates 
of  such  party,  but  in  choosing  such  candi- 
date or  candidates  the  vote  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  delegation  from  each  Slate 
having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  consist  of  a  delegate  cr  delegates 
from  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  States  shall  be  necessarv  to  a 
choice. 

"■Whenever  a  substitute  candidate  of  a 
poUtlcal  party  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident Is  designated  by  or  chosen  under  this 
section,  the  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  that  party  shall  certify  forthwith 
to  the  chief  executive  of  each  Slate  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  name  of  such  can- 
didate and  the  office  for  which  he  Is  the 
candidate  of  that  party. 

"Sec.  8.  The  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing any  primary  election  or  runoff  pnmarv 
election  under  this  article  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof:  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  bv  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations.  For  purposes  of 
this  article  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  considered  as  a  Slate,  and  elections  under 
this  article  shall  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
shall  by  law  prescribe. 

"Sec  9.  The  electoral  college  svsiem  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  abolished.  Un- 
less the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day,  there  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  October 
in  the  year  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  President  and  Vice  President  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  people  thereof  shall  vote 
for  President  and  for  Vice  President.  In  such 
election,  each  voter  shall  cast  a  single  bal- 
lot for  two  persons  who  shall  have  been 
nominated,  designated,  or  chosen  as  official 
candidates  for  said  offices  as  provided  by  this 
article. 

"The  legislature  of  each  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding  such 
election,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  malte  or  alter  such  regulations.  The 
Congress  shall  prescribe  the  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  shall  be  included  on  the 
ballot  in  such  election  In  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  names  of  each 
pair  of  persona  who  shall  have  been  nomi- 
nated,   designated,    or    chosen    pursuant   to 


this    article    ;is    official    candidates    for    the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

■■Within  twenty  days  after  the  general  elec- 
tion, or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  may 
prescribe  by  law.  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  list  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  and  for  Vice  President, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each. 

■Sec    10.  On  or   before   the  tenth  day  of 
November  following  the  general  election. 'un- 
less the  Congress  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day.  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   majority    and   mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses  of  the  Ci)ngress, 
shall    forthwith    open    all    the    certificates! 
count  the  votes,  and  cause  to  be  published 
in  an  appropriate  publication  the  aggregate 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  pair  of  per- 
sons Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President    The  persons  joined  as  candi- 
dates for  Presideiit  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  voles  in  all  States 
and   the  District  of   Columbia  shall   be  de- 
clared elected  President  and   Vice  President, 
respectively,   if  such   number   be  u   pluraliiv 
amounting  to  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total   number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of 
the  pairs  of  persons  joined  as  candidates  for 
President   and   Vice   President  shall   have   at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  .-iumber  of 
votes    certified,    a    runoff    election    shall    be 
held  between  the  two  pairs  of  persons  joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  who  received   the  highest 
number  of  votes  certified. 

■The  Congress  shall  provide  bv  law,  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
conduct  of  any  such  runoff  election  and 
unless  the  Congress  shall  bv  law  appoint  a 
different  day.  it  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December 
next  following  the  general  election.  The  re- 
sult of  any  such  runoff  election  shall  be  as- 
certained and  declared  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  this  article  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion the  result  of  which  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  the  runoff  election. 

Sec  11.  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
counting  of  the  certified  vote  totals  from 
the  respective  Slates  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  would  have  been  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  President  shall  have  died,  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate  entitled  to  election 
as  Vice  President  shall  be  declared  elected 
President. 

■The  Congress  shall  provide  bv  law  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  for  nev^- 
elections  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both 
the  persons  who.  except  for  their  death. 
v^-ould  have  been  entitled  to  become  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President, 

Sec.  12.  The  Congress  may  provide  by 
appropriate  legislation  for  cases  m  which 
two  or  more  candidat.es  receive  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  and  for  methods  of  determin- 
ing any  dispute  or  controversy  that  may 
arise  in  the  counting  and  canva'ssme  of  the 
votes  cast  in  elections  held  m  accordance 
with  this  article. 

"Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  .irtlcle, 
the  voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  Members 
of  the  C-ongress  from  that  State,  but  nothinp 
in  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  State  from 
adopting  a  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ment for  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent than  for  such  Members  of  the  Congress, 
or  prohibit  the  Congress  from  adopting  uni- 
form residence  and  age  requirements  for  vot- 
ing in  such  elecilor.  The  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe by  law  the  qualifications  of  voters  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article. 

'Sec  14  The  Congress  shall  have  power  uo 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

'Sec.   15.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
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the  twenty-flrst  day  of  January  following  Ita 
ratification  but  »h*l.  b*  inop^rativ*  uiUeaa 
It  shall  have  be«n  ratified  aa  4n  amendment 
to  the  Constltu'lon  by  the  leifliilatureB  of 
three-fovirtha  of  the  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Ita  submlaalon  to  the 
State*  by  the  Congresa  " 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr  Hm- 
riELD  IS  as  follows 

Analysis   of  tytm   Resolttton 

The  resolution  prop<j«e^  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  Stales  re- 
lating to  the  nrpmlniitl'.n  and  rleotlon  of 
the  President  and  Vloe- President  of  the 
t'nlt«d  States 

C>n  or  after  Januarv  1  of  the  year  of  the 
next  Presldentiai  election  f  illnwlnu  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  persons  seeklns;  to 
be  placed  on  the  baHnt  of  their  ofllllated 
parties  for  the  nomination  of  PreBldent  _>t 
the  f'nlted  States  shall  submit  *  petition  to 
the  President  of  :he  Senate  listing  signa- 
tures of  quailtled  voters  of  one  il)  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
throughout  the  I'nited  States  for  all  candi- 
dates for  President  in  the  most  recent  pre- 
vious •pwaidentlal  election 

All  t»Ttlfled  candidates  will  be  entered  on 
the  ballots  of  their  respective  p«u-tles  for  the 
primary  election  which  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  third  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday 
In  May  That  candidate  of  each  party  who 
received  *  plurality  if  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  registered  voters  .f 
the  party  will  be  the  party*  nominee  for 
President  Any  party  having  no  candidate 
who  received  the  requisite  plurality  will  be 
required  to  submit  the  two  candidates  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  to 
a  run-off  election  between  them  and  the 
winner  of  such  w^lll  be  the  party  s  nominee 
for  President  The  ncimlne*^  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  be  selected  by  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  respective  parties 

The  ele'-'.ora:  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  abolished  The  President  and  Vice 
President  fomprlsmg  .i  single  ticket  will  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  first  T\iedsay  after  the  first  Monday 
in  October  In  order  to  be  elected  <i  presi- 
dential nominee  must  receive  at  letst  a  plu- 
rality of  40  per  centum  of  the  vote  cast  and 
if  no  candidate  received  ^uch  requisite  num- 
ber, then  a  run-off  will  be  held  between  the 
two  presidential  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  >f  votes  cast  ind  the  winner 
of  such  run-off  election  will  be  President- 
elect of  the  United  States 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr  Hat- 
field IS  as  follows 

[From   the   Washington    iDC  r    Poet. 

Mar     )     19691 

Cass   roB  thb   Di»ect-e:i,ection    Amendment 

A  stning  case  for  electoral  college  reform 
!s  being  built  up  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  'he  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments The  testimony  taken  thus  far  ^eems 
to  constitute  a  mandate  for  change  While 
there  ts  still  much  controversy  over  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
submitted  to  the  states  the  rising  popular- 
ity jf  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and   Vice  President  Is  Impressive 

In  a  recent  session  before  the  House  Jtidl- 
clary  Committee,  William  T  Gossett  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
seemed  t.?  us  to  demolish  the  chief  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  a  direct, 
popular  election  The  first  of  these  argu- 
ments Is  that  the  smaller  states,  having  an 
advantage  in  the  president  distribution  of 
electoral  votes  i  one  for  every  Senator  and 
Representative)  will  never  give  it  up  .Maska. 
for  example,  has  one  presidential  elector  for 
each  75  389  F>«rsons.  California,  only  one 
elector  for  each  392.930  Inhabitants  Despite 
the  unfairness  of  this  favoritism  for  small 
states.  It  la  said,  those  states  will  insist  on 
cUngln^   to   their  advantage 


But  this  aa  Mr  Oossett  has  shown.  Is  only 
one  side  of  the  coin  The  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, which  throws  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  a  state  to  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
popular  vote  in  that  state,  greatly  increases 
the  power  of  the  big  states  to  determine 
the  outcome  Some  authorities  Insist  that 
the  individual  citizens  chance  to  vote  for 
40  elecU)rs  in  California  and  only  three  In 
Alaska  gives  the  blg-st»te  voter  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  outcome.  John  Banzhaf's 
analysis  of  \ .ner  pmwer  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters. Indicates  that  a  voter  In  the  largest 
states  has  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  chance  to  affect  the  'Utcome  of  a 
presidential  election  as  a  voter  In  one  of  the 
smaller  sta'.es  under  the  present  system. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
presidential  candidates  come  from  the  big 
states  because  of  the  Importance  of  carrying 
those  states  In  the  electoral  count  Under  a 
direct-election  system,  these  unnatural  In- 
fluences would  be  largely  eliminated,  and 
^ine  man's  vote  would  count  for  as  much  as 
any  .others  No  doubt  this  Is  why  the  polls 
show  '.hat  a  direct-election  amendment  Is 
popular  in  the  small  states  as  well  as  In  the 
large  ones  and  that  It  has  the  support  of 
many  small-state  Senators  and  Represenu- 
tlves 

Mr  Gossett  was  equally  forthright  In  his 
contention  that  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  unfortunate  .--epercus- 
slons  on  the  two-party  system  Indeed,  he 
Insisted  that  the  electoral  college,  .is  !•  now 
operates,  gives  a  great  Incentive  to  third 
parties  Thar  *u«  very  pointedly  demon- 
strated last  full  w.'ien  Georae  Wallace  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  votes  on  the  srround 
that  he  and  his  supporters  could  assume  a 
king-making  role  by  the  manipulation  of 
electoral  votes  If  neither  of  the  major  parties 
received   an   electoral   majority 

In  a  direct  election  of  the  President,  of 
■:.urse  there  would  be  no  electoral  votes  and 
therefore  nothing  to  give  a  third-party  can- 
didate Influence  or  standlni;  beyond  the 
actual  votes  cast  for  hlni  .it  the  polls  The 
president  of  the  Bar  .\ssoclatlcin  concluded: 
Close  analysis  proves  that  direct  election 
will  actually  strenginm  the  two-party  sys- 
tem—not weaken  it — by  removing  special  In- 
centives to  third  parties  and  equalizing  all 
voters  throughout  the  Nation  " 

One  strengthening  factor  would  be  the 
spread  of  the  two-party  system  to  the  en- 
tire country  'Safe  '  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican states  could  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  t>ecause  whole  states  would  no 
longer  swing  Into  one  column  or  the  other, 
but  the  presidential  candidate  of  each  would 
have  only  'he  actual  votes  directly  cast  for 
him  by  the  people 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  proposed 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  many  others  provides  for  a  run-off 
election  If  no  presidential  condldate  should 
.>btaln  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  This 
wjuld  eliminate  the  necessity  for  an  election 
ever  to  be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives It  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  any  third  par'y  in  the  run-off. 
If  sucn  a  party  should  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  deny  the  leading  -andldate  40 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  which  is  highly  un- 
likely 

Mr  Oossett  was  a  member  of  the  Bar  .^s- 
^x-latlon's  committee  which  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  -ountry  s  plectornl 
problem  His  rumments  should  help  to  lay  to 
rest  many  of  the  !o«jse  arg\iments  that  are 
being  made  .igajnst  a  system  that  would 
really  let  the  people  elect  their  own  Presi- 
dent. 

(From    the    New    York   Times.   Jan     30     1969| 

In     Tur.     Nation      Somx    .A«e    Moae    Equal. 

Et  Ceteha 

I  By  Tom  Wicker  i 

Washington.  January  29  —After  the  fears 

arou-sed  by  the  19&8  election,  the  time  seemed 

as  ripe  as  It  would  ever  be  for  fundamental 


reform  of  the  way  In  which  we  elect  Presi- 
dents But  the  time  is  never  really  ripe  for 
fundamental  reform,  and  the  election  effort 
la  In  danger  of  bogging  down,  for  two  pre- 
dictable reasons. 

One  Is  that  while  most  members  of  Con- 
greea  and  officials  are  for  doing  something, 
not  enough  are  agreed  on  what  It  ought  to 
be  The  Senate  subcommltte  on  constitu- 
tional amendments,  for  example,  now  lines 
up  about  as  follows: 

Senators  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland  for  direct  popular  election.  Sen- 
ators Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  for  proportional  division  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  according  to  Its  popu- 
lar votes:  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska  for  as- 
signing an  electoral  vote  to  each  Congres- 
sional district:  Senator  Pong  of  Hawaii  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  for  either  the 
proportional  or  the  district  plan:  Senators 
Kastland  of  Mississippi  and  Dlrksen  of  Illi- 
nois, fluid. 

The  other  major  problem  Is  the  Ironic  ml.s- 
conceptlons  many  politicians  hold,  almost  .is 
iirtlcles  of  faith,  about  direct  popular  elec- 
tion—which happens  to  be  the  only  reform 
plan  that  has  great  public  support  (79  per- 
cent in  the  latest  Harris  poll  on  the  subject) 
and  that  would  eliminate  all.  not  Just  some, 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem 

These  misconceptions,  nevertheless,  have 
produced  an  opposition  to  the  direct  votlne 
plan  that  rests  largely  on  two  directly  con- 
tradictory propositions,  neither  of  which  Is 
true—  that  direct  popular  voting  would  dam- 
age the  interests  of  the  small  states,  or  else 
that  It  would  damage  the  Interest  of  the 
large  "ttates  >  Neither  small  nor  large  states 
of  course,  have  any  necessary  similarity  of  In- 
terests not  even  rural  or  urban.  Texas  and 
Michigan  are  large  states  with  substantl.U 
rtiral  Interests:  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut are  small  but  urban  states  ) 

NO    SMALL-STATF     ADVANTAGE 

The  small-state  argument  holds  no  watei 
al*^l  It  !s  based  on  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
matic assignment  of  at  least  two  electoral 
vote*  to  every  state  gives  greater  proportions, 
representation  In  the  Electoral  College  t  i 
the  '  voters  of  sparsely  populated  states 
Ala^a  for  instance,  gets  one  electoral  vote 
for  only  75.389  persons,  while  California  gets 
one  for  392.930  persons  This  looks  good  on 
paper:  but  in  politics  Alaska's  "advantage 
Is  worth  less  than  VVally  Hlckel's  standing 
with  tne  Sierra  Club  California  still  cast.s 
forty  electoral  votes  to  Alaska's  three.  And 
anyone  who  doesn't  understand  what  that 
means  need  only  count  how  many  Presiden- 
tial candidates  visited  Nome  or  Falrbank.s 
last  year. 

POPfLAR     VOTE    BENEnr 

In  fact,  the  twelve  largest  states  in  t.'if 
Electoral  College  could  choose  a  President 
with  281  votes,  no  matter  what  the  other  IH 
states  did  And  the  power  of  .Alaskans  and 
other  small-state  residents  In  a  Presldentiai 
election  would  be  subetantlally  enhanced 
not  reduced,  by  direct  popular  voting  Th.it 
Is  because,  under  the  system  in  which  a  sia"- 
popular-vote  winner  takes  all  of  that  statp - 
electoral  votes,  the  ballots  of  those  who  sur- 
ported  the  loser  are  completely  negated  '•; 
popular  voting,  they  would  be  counted 
equally  with  the  votes  of  every  other  voter 
In  every  other  state 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
people  of  the  big  states  would  be  damaged 
by  popular  voting— aJ though  It  Is  true  that 
the  ability  of  those  states  to  dominate  the 
Electoral  College  (which  they  have  In  fact 
seldom  done:  witness  1968)  would  be  re- 
duced. These  slates  would  remain  the  major 
population  centers,  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates would  continue.  In  Barry  Goldwater  « 
phrase,  to  hunt  ducks  where  the  ducks  are 
Does  anyone  Imagine  that  New  'York  and 
California  would  not  remain  the  prime 
hunting  grounds  of  Presidential  candidates' 
Or    that    candidates    and    Presidents    would 


not  conduct  themselves  generally  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  appeal  to  urban  voters? 

While  urbem-based  minority  groups  might 
lose  some  of  their  power  over  big  blocka  ol 
electoral  votes.  Is  there  any  longer  a  Justifi- 
cation for  that  advantage  now  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rulings  are  putting  an  end  to 
rural-dominated  aUte  legislatures?  All  mi- 
nority-group votes  would  be  counted,  more- 
over, under  the  direct  election  plan;  thOM 
of  blacks  who  voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
in  Illinois,  for  example,  were  negated  when 
Richard  Nixon  took  all  that  state's  electoral 
votes  In  1968. 

Neither  the  small  states  nor  the  large 
states.  In  short,  would  suffer  from  direct 
voting.  The  people  of  one  would  only  become 
as  Important  as  the  people  of  the  other — no 
more  and  no  less. 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  return 
to  executive  session  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
what  will  be  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  again  convenes  on  Monday 
next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  oif 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pree- 
ident.  if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate,  in  executive  sesalcm.  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. March  10,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  March  6, 1969: 

COMMUNTTT    RrLATIONS    SKBVICK 

Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  for  the  term  of  4  yean,  vice 
Roger  W.  Wllklns. 

Nationai.  Akkonautics  akd  Spacs 

ADXnOatTKATION 

Thomas  O.  Paine,  of  Callfomia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautlca  and 
Space  Administration. 
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Department  or  Labor 
Robert  D.  Moran,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and   Hour  Dlvl- 
alon,  Department  of  LAbor. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
John  H.  Shaffer,  of  Maryland,   to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Reginald  Norman  'Whitman,  of  Minnesota. 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Carlos   C.    VlUarreal.    of   California,    to   be 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman.  Jr..  US    Ma- 
rine  Corps,   to   be  Deputy   Director,   Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  with  his  current  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving 
In   the   Army 
The    following-named    officer    under    the 
provisions   of   title   10.   United   States   Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To   be   lieutenant   general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut.  019077. 

In   the    Navy 
The    following-named    Reserve    officers    of 
the  U  8.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion   to 
the   grade  of   rear  admiral : 

line 
Don  C.  Bowman.  Jr.     Edwin  J.  Zlmmermann, 
Robert  P.  Owens  Jr. 

William  H.  Longley 

medical   corps 
George  H.  Relfensteln 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

George  F.  Baughman    Heinz  H  Loeffler 

crviL    engineer   corps 
Arthur  H.  Padula 

DENTAL     CORPS 

Harry  G.  Ewart  

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

LINE 

Harvey  P.  Lanaham      John  P.  Welnel 
Lawrence  O.  Bernard  Sheldon  H.  Kinney 
Lester  E.  Hubbell  Herman  J.  Trum  HI 

Eugene  G.  Fairfax         William  R.  McKlnney 


Means  Johnston.  Jr. 
Alexander  S.  Good- 
fellow,  Jr. 
Horace  H.  Epes,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Weschler 
Malcolm  W.  Cagle 


Julian  T.  Burke.  Jr. 
George  S.  Morrison 
Roderick  O.  Mlddleton 
Herbert  H.  Anderson 
Damon  W.  Cooper 
Frank  B.  Stone 


Pierre  N.  Charbonnet.  Harold  E.  Shear 


Jr. 
Gene  R.  La  Rocque 
Percival  W.  Jackson 
Victor  A.  Dybdal 
George  R.  Muse 
Roger  W.  Paine.  Jr. 
James  A.  Dare 
Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr. 
James  L.  Abbot,  Jr. 


William  D.  Houser 
Raymond  E.  Peet 
Mark  W.  Woods 
Paul  L.  Lacy,  Jr. 
James  L.  HoUoway  III 
Daniel  K.  Weltzenfeld 
Norbert  Franken- 

berger 
Albert  H.  Clanecy,  Jr. 


Francis  J.  Fltzpatrlck  Thomas  B.  Owen 
Emmett  P.  Bonner 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

Felix  P.  Ballenger 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Paul  P.  Oosgrove.  Jr.      Roland  Rleve 


Orover  C.  Heffner 
Elliott  Bloxom 


Stuart  H.  Smith 


CIVn.  ENOINXXR  CORPS 

Paul  E.  Seufer  James  V.  Bartlett 

Spencer  R.  Smith 


DENTAL    CORPS 

Myron  G.  Turner 

In  thi  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named   officers   of   the   Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel :    - 

Bennett  W.  Alford  Charles  F.  Langley 

George  A   Babe  Charles  R.  La  Rouche 

Lonnle  P.  Baltes  Burton  L.  Lucas,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Barde  Charles  H.  Ludden 

James  B.  Barrett  Edward  H.  P.  Lynk 

LeRoy  C.  Barton  Kenneth  McLennan 

Samuel  G.  Beal  Theodore  E.  Meteger 

Nalton  M  Bennett  Bruce  F.  Myers 

Kenneth  R    Bland  Nell  B.  Mills 

Clarence  W.  Boyd.  Jr.  John  Mlslewlcz 

Ralph  E   Brandel  Clarence    G.    Moody, 
George  R   Brier  Jr. 

Thomas  W.  Burke  Roger  A.  Morris 

Charles  R.  Burroughs  Charles  R.  Munn,  Jr. 

Jack  H  Butler  Cleon  E.  Nesbltt 

Robert  W  Calvert  John  P.  O'Connell 

Stanley  H   Carpenter  Verne  L.  Oliver 

Fred  D  Chapman  Lavern  J   Oltmer 

David  A  Clement  Kenny  C.  Palmer 

Ralph  K  Culver  Edward  A  Parnell 

John  A  Daskalakls  Harold  L.  Parsons 

John  R.  De  Barr  Robert  J.  Perrlch 

William  E   Deeds  PhlUp  G   Pickett 

E>onald  R.  Dempster  Robert  M.  Piatt 

Frank  R.  De  Nor-  Arthur  J.  PolUon 

mandie  Herbert  Preston.  Jr. 

William  P.  Dyroff  Charles  B   Redman 

Don  D   Ezell  Ernest  R  Reld,  Jr. 

Clavton  C.  Fenton.  J.imes  H  Reld.  Jr. 

Jr.  Knowlton  P.  Rice 

Kenneth  G.  Flegener  Dayton  Floblnson.  Jr. 

Joseph  R.  Fisher  Glenn  W.  Rodney 

Robert  A.  Foyle  Maurice  Rose 

Steve  Furlmsky,  Jr.  Richard  A  Savage 

John  R    Gill  John  L   Schwartz 

William  F.  Goggln  Charles  M.  See 

Eugene  V.  Goldston  Thomas  C  Shanahan 

Paul  B    Halgwood  Lemuel  C  Shepherd 
Donald  L.  Hall  III 

Robert  T.  Hanlfln.  Jr.  Robert  L  Shuford 

Frank  W  Harris  HI  John  B  Sims 

Howard  H.  Harris  J  imes  A   Sloan 

Neal  E  Heffernan  William  L,  Smith 

Clayton  V.  Hendricks  Michael  M    Spark 

Thomas  J.  Holt  Paul  G  Stavrldls 
Richard  D.  HumphreysWllUam  W  storm  III 

Clyde  W.  Hunter  Lewis  C  Street  III 

Alfred  L.  'V.  Ingram  Charles  H.  Sullivan 

Curtis  A.  James,  Jr.  Samuel  Taub.  Jr 

Manning  T.  Jannell  Alfred  C.  Taves 

Clark  V.  Judge  Robert  J   Thomas 

Gene  8.  Keller  Edmund  Valdes 

Gordon  H.  Keller,  Jr.  Jo  M.  Van  Meter 

Joseph  J.  Kelly  William  M.  Van  Zuyen 

William  E.  Kerrigan  Ewald  A  Vomorde.  Jr. 

John  W.  Klrkland  James  A.  Weizenegger 

Lee  A.  Klrsteln  Howard  A.  WestphaU 

Harrol  Kiser  Edward  A.  Wilcox 

Joseph  Koler.  Jr.  Robert  R  Wilson 

Paul  D.  Lafond  Frederick  S.  Wood 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 

Vincent  A   Albers,  Jr.  Ray  H  Bell 

Dan  C.  Alexander  Charles  M.  Bengele. 
Albert  N   Allen  Jr. 

Terence  M.  Allen  Joseph  P.  Beno 

James  O.  Allison  William  D.  Benton 
■Warren  L.  Ammentorp  Donald  R.  Berg 

William  D   Anderson  Henry  C.  Bergmann 

Francis  Andrlliunas  William  P.  Bethel 

Kermit  W.  Andrus  James  H.  Bird.  Jr. 

Leon  K.  Angelo  Harold  L.  Blanton, 
Glen  S.  Aspinwall  Jr. 

Donald  R.  Austgen  Nicholas  K.  Bodnar 

Earl  W.  Bailey  Charles  P.  Bogg 

Garnett  R.  Bailey  Walter  F.  Bowron 

James  D.  Bailey  John  R.  Braddon 

Howard  G.  Balogh  Albert  E.  Brewster,  Jr. 

Glen  H.  Barlow  Horace  A.  Bruce 
Sydney  H.  Batcheider.  William  E.  Bucher 

Jr.  John  O.  Buckman 

William  H.  Bates  William  E.  Buckon 

Andrew  D.  Beach  William  L.  Buergey 
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Michael  Burin 
Richard  R    Burrltc 
Richard  A    Cash 
Ernest  C   Cheatham, 

Jr 
Jerry  P  Chene 
Pranic  A   Clark 
Pranltlin  W    Coates 
Dwaln  A   Colby 
Francis  X   Colleton 
Charles  W   Collier 
Jamea  F  Conlon 
O>rton  C  Cook 
Howard  L   Cofjk 
Robert  W   Cooney 
Gregory  A    Corliss 
Oerald  B    Cornwall 
Prank  P  Costello,  Jr 
John  W   C"ttom 
Richard  W    Coulter 
John  V   Cox 
■  ^Stanley  D    Cox 
George  B    Crist 
Richard  L  Crttz 
Richard  F  Daiey 
Jack  W    Davu 
Marvin  E    Day 
John  M    Dean 
Joseph  De  Prima 
Vwtor  &,Oe 
^chuyuier 
Jitniea  Ci   Doss  Jr 
Priinc-ts  E    Doud 
Ri.'bert    Drovedahl 
Daniel   M    Duffleld. 

Jr 
Ronald  P  Dunwell 
John    H     Dunn 
Ronald   P    Eckmann 
Hans  G    Edebohls 
Thorn  IS  C    Edwards 
Earl    T     Elatner 
Rodolfo  R    Enderle 
Samuel  E    Englehart 
John  T.   Enoch 
Thomas  B    Epps,  Sr 
aarjid  J    Field,  Jr, 
Ralph   D    First 
Lawrence  W  Fisher 
Edward  P  P.'z^erald 
John  J.   Plynn 
Karl  J    Pontenot,  Jr 
David  D    Francis 
Hubert  I   Prey 
Donald  J    Pulhim 
Robert  A.  Fuller 
Malcolm  C    GafTen 
Kenneth  C   Gamer 
Vincent  J   Gentile 
Paul  K   German.  Jr 
Charles  R    Gibson 
Richard  O  GUllclc 
James  E   GUUs 
Donald  E  Gillum 
S.xm  M   Glpson.  Jr 
Robert  F   Glancy 
George  O  Goodson, 

Jr 
John  P  Gould,  Jr 
Edward  T  Graham. 

Jr 
M  irci.13  J  Gravel 
Alfred  M   Gray.  Jr 
Dwayne  Gray 
Thomas  P   Gray 
Johnny  O   Gre^erson 
Thomas  L   Griffln.  Jr 
Frederick  E   Grube 
Gerald  P   Guay 
D'nald  E   Ounther 
Bernard  V   GustlUs 
Harry  T    Hagaman 
Robert  G   Haggard 
William  P   Haight 
William  J    Halllsey. 

Jr 
Herbert  J  Harkey,  Jr. 
Gale  Harlan 
John  B   Harris 
Robert  H    Har'^r 
Francis  J   Heath    Jr 
Robert  W   Heesch 
James  P    Hel.sel 


Joseph  E  Hennegan 
Charles  W   Henry,  Jr 
James  H    Hjgglns 
Rollln  E   Hlppler 
ErvSn  E    Hodges 
Charles  W   HoITner 
R.>bert  E   Hofstetter 
William  F    Hohmann 
John  rf   HoUlngghead 
John  S.  Hollls 
Preston  E    Howell 
Ernest  A   Huerllmann. 

Jr 
Sidney  A   Huguenln. 

Jr 
Maurice  Hunter 
Richard  L    Hyland 
John  W   Irion,  Jr 
Edward  C   Johnson 
PI  :iyd  J   Johnson,  Jr 
Frederick  S   JohnBon 
Paul M  Johnston 
Joseph  F   Jones 
Vernon  E   Jones 
Bernard  \   Kaasmann 
Raymond  H  Kan.sler 
f:  iv-l  A    K.irker   Jr 
H.ir old  J   Keeling 
Thomas  J    Kelly 
Harold  L    Kendrlck 
H'lijh  T    Kennedy 
R  i.ph  P    Kenvon 
R:-.har-J  J    Kfrn 
Charles  A   King,  Jr 
J,imes  P    Klnkt 
John  .\    Klnni burgh 
James  C    Kllnedlnst 
Roy  E   Krleger 
Richard  A   Kucl 
Rav  O   Kummerow 
John  S   Kvie 
Edward  A    Lanlng 
George  P    Lawler 
George  M   Lawrence, 

Jr 
Joseph  R    Lepp 
Robert  W    Lewis 
CItfTord  A   Llndell 
Prentice  A.  Llndsav 
Robert  A   Lmdsley 
Homer  L  Litzenberg 

in 

Stanley  J   Loferskl 
John  C   Love 
Jackson  R   Luckett 
Ronald  J    Lynch 
Robert  J   Lyons 
Joseph  A   Maclnnls 
James  E   Maher.  Jr 
Everett  L    Malmgren 
Martin    F     Manning 

Jr 
Paul  A    Manning 
Jesoph  J    Marron 
Thomas  E   Mattlmoe 
Edward  K   Maxwell 
John  R  McCandless 
John  F  McCarthy. 

Jr 
Eugene  C  McCarthv 
Bertram  W    McCauiev 
Fredenck  J    McEwan 
Vincent  P   McGlone 
Robert  W   Mclnnls 
PhiMp  G  Mclntvre 
Roland  D   McKee 
Walter  J   Mc.Manus 
David  R   McMillan 

Jr, 
Di'P.  A    Mlckle 
Robert  L   Mllbrad 
Hubert  E   Miller 
Donald  I.   Mitchell 
Ralph  F  Moodv 
Wendell  P   C   Mor- 

kjenrhaler,  Jr 
Dean  H   Morley 
Edward  C   Morris 
Wilbur  J    Morris 
Don.ild  R    N'avorska 
Charles  L   Nesblt 
Charles  C   Newmark 
Bruce  C  Ogilvie 


Arthur  S  Ohlgren 
James  H   Olds 
J'«eph  H   Oliver  Jr 
Donald  P   Ostlund 
Wllford  E    Overgaard 
Evan  L  Parker  Jr 
I.Andon  W    Parker 
Victor  E   Patrick 
James  R    Penny 
Horaclo  E    Perea 
Prank  E   Petersen    Jr 
Rhys  J    Phillips    Jr 
John  Phillips 
Jlmmie  R  Phillips 
Bay.ird  S    Pickett 
Earl  P   Plersiin.  Jr 
Paul  P   Plrhalla 
James  R   Plummer 
Gerald  H    Polakoff 
Roflln  R   Powell.  Jr 
Riibert  E   Presson 
Joseph  V   Price 
Ronald  M   Proudfoot 
Daniel  J    Quick 
Thomas  M    Heedv 
James   R    .\    Rehfus 
Martin  B    Rellly 
Donald  L    Rice 
Weslev  H    Rice 
William  E    Riley    Jr 
Fred  C    RUllng,  Jr 
George  H   Riplev 
John  F    Rtx-he  III 
Carlo  Romano 
Richard  E   Romlne 
William  E    Rvidolph 
George  V    Ruos.  Jr. 
Dale  W   Sanford 
Jacque  L   Saul 
Melvin  H   Sautter 
Joseph  Scoppa   Jr 
John  .\    Scott 
John  E   Selsslger 
Rurus  A,  Seymour 
Harold  G  Shaklee 
James  I.  Shannhan 


Arthur  B  Shllan 
WUlla^n  D   i;hlp[)en 
Don  J   Slee 
Conway  J   Smith 
John  k  Smola 
Bradley  8   Snell 
Billy  R    Standley 
Robert  W   SUrk' 
Raymond  B   Steele 
Melvin  J   .Steinberg 
Roderick  M    Stewart 
John  C   Studt 
Rudolf  3.  Sutter 
Robert  E   Swltzer 
Vernon  L  Sylvester 
Richard  D    Taber    Sr 
Spencer  F   Thomas 
William  J   Thomas 
D(\vld  S    Tolle 
John  J    Tolnay 
Kyle  W   Townsend 
Robert  M   Tremmel 
Stanley  O   Tribe.  Jr 
Frank  P   Turner 
James  R   Van  Den 

Elzen 
Biilv  P   Visage 
Henry  R    Vltall 
rViuglas  A   Waener 
Dallas  R   Walker 
Phillip  C    Walker 
tieorge  W    Ward 
J<jhn  E  Weber  Jr 
Jiweph  K    Well.md 
WlULim  Welse 
Jo,-;eph  J    Went 
Walter  A   Weston 
All)ert  Whallev 
.Michael   E    White 
George  .\    Wlckinan 
Kenneth  W    Williams 
George  M    Wilson 
Charles  R    Wlnfleld 
Lewis  C   Witt 
Herbert  L  Wright 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major' 


Louis  R.  Abraham 
Prank  P    .Accomando 
Richard  J    Adams 
Robert  T    Adams 
Thomas  G    .\dams 
Constantino  .\lbans 
Francis  R   Allen 
Hanild  J    Alwan 
Ira  C    .Anderson 
Dennis  N    .Anderson 
Ronald  C    Andreas 
William  D    .Andrews 
Harold  L    Angle 
Robert  L    Baggett 
Richard  C  Bagley  Jr 
George  A    Baker  III 
Rolan  E    Banks 
Michael  J    Barkovlch 
William  H    Barnard 
Rafael  A   Becerra.  Jr 
Peter  S    Beck 
Raymond  A    Becker 
Norbert  J    Beckman 
Wayne  V    BJurk 
Clay  D  Blackwell 
Lvnde  D   Blair 
Donald  H    Bode 
Lawrence  G    Bohlen 
James  L    Bolton 
Jerry  T   Bowlln 
Edward  H    Boyd 
Richard  G    Braun 
Robert  O   Brnad.  Jr 
Donald  D    Brooks 
Richard  H    Brown 
John  J   Burke  Jr 
Mervvn  J    Burns 
Peter  M   Busch 
Jf>seph  C   Byram.  Jr 
.John  J  Caldas.  Jr 
Dougal  A   Cam- 
eron III 


Charles  E  Cannon 
Robert  P    Captor 
John  D   Carlton 
Robert  T    Carney 
Donald   S    Carr 
Frederic  S    Carr.  Jr 
Edward  P   Camjll 
John   E,   Carroll,   Jr 
Donald  E   Cathcart 
David   A    Cavlor 
Charles  W    Chain  III 
Howard   Chapln 
Charles    H     Cluba 
Eklward  E    Clanton 
Dale  H    Clark 
George  Clark 
Paul  N.  Cloutler 
Joseph  P   Cody,  Jr 
Billy   D    Collins 
Garrett   L    Collins 
Harry    Collins    II 
Pred  J    Cone 
.leremuh    P     Connors 
Thomas   P    Conway 
Roy    G.    Corbett 
John    M     Coykendall 
Forrest    W,    Crone 
Timothy  J   Cronln,  Jr 
Donald    P     Crowe 
P'ank    Cruz,    Jr, 
Ji.mes  L  Cunningham 
Robert    P     Daas 
John    R     Dal  lev 
Edward    E     Dauster 
Gary    A     Davis 
William    O     Day 
John    P     Delaney 
John    Dermodv 
Harold    J     Dinore 
Charles    .A     Dixon 
William    C.    Doerner 
Thomas    C.    Dolson 


John   B 

Walter 
Jr 

Richard  T  Douglas 

Edmund  H   DowUng 

David  E    Downing 

Charles  M    Doyle 

Bruce  W    Drlscoll 

Carl  H    Dubac 

John  L  Eddy 

Allen  R    Eklens 

Pred  L  Edwards.  Jr 

Wallace    H     Ekholm 
Jr 

Gerald  L   Ellis 

Bernon  R   Elrlckson 

John  A    Eikam 

William  R    Etter 

John  s    Evans 

Alex  C   Fazekas 

James  E  Pelker 

Harris  J    Fennell 

W'arren  A    Ferdinand 

William  G    Flcere  Jr 

Arthur  P    Pinion 
Robert  C    Finn 
Pat  D    Ford 
Robert  L    Pormanek 
Stephen  R   Foulper 
Marcus  T   Fountain. 

Jr 
John  P    Pox 
Carroll  R   Franklin 
R.iy  M    Franklin 
J.imes  H   Fraser 
Paul  E   Fra.ser.  Jr 
Joseph  A   Prasler.  Ill 
Ronald  D   Fredericks 
Robert  A    Freeman 
John  D    Fri.ske 
Laurence  S   FYy 
Harry  H   Gast.  Jr 
Barker  P  Germaglan 
James  A  Getchell 
Hendrik  A   Gldeonse 
PhiUp  T   Goetz 
J.imes  T  Gordon 
Donnie  M   GrlfTay 
Roy  M   Gullck.  Jr. 
Robert  C   Hall 
George  S   Hamilton 
Charles  T  Hampton 
Thomas  W    Hancock. 

Jr 
Don  K    Hanna 
wniiam  W   Harding. 

Jr. 
Milton  D   Hamden 
Richard  O   Harper 
Michael  H 

Harrington 
Donald  J   Hatch 
Charles  D    Hatfield 
Karl  R    Helser 
Donald  W  Henderson   William  J   McManus 


Donovan,  Jr.  Ralph  K.  Johnson 
J      Donovan.  Richard  A.  Joralmon 
Robert  M   Jordon 
Carl  W  Kachau.skas 
Orvllle  R   Kartchner 
Arthur  C   Katen 
John  F  Keane,  Jr. 
Jesse  N    Keathley 
John  M   Keenan 
William  L   Kent 
Richard  J   Kenworlhv 
Donald  E   Kirby 
James  P   Kl/er 
Cloyil  H   Kl:nBen.>-mith 
Charles  E    Knettles 
Prank  P   Knight 
Raymond  M,  Kustesky 
He  iialfl  G    Kropp 
Kenneth  W   L.ingford 
Nell  M   Larimer  II 
Jerry  W   Ledin 
Alex  Ijee 
Howard  V.  Lee 
Victor  M    Lee 
Russell  E    Leva 
Robert  L   Le  Van 
Dale  E    Lewis 
Fr,!nklln  J   Lewis 
Ch.irles  M    Lively 
Perry  T  Llewellyn 
Robert  H    Lockwood 
Eklward  H.  Loney 
Howard  L.  Long 
William  H.  Long 
Edmund  P.  booney. 

Jr 
.Arthur  P  Lorlng.  Jr 
Thoma.<:  P   Loueheed 
James  L    Ludlow 
Bruce  D    Lucdke 
Darwin  D   Lundberg 
Morris  W    Lutes 
Jarvls  D   Lynch,  Jr. 
Thomas  K  Lynch 
Chester  V   Lynn.  Jr 
Harry  T    Marren 
Lawrence  .A   .Marshall 
Bruce  .A    Martin 
Delbert  M   M.artln 
Joel  A    Martin 
John  .A   Martin 
Jerry  W,  Marvel 
Joseph\is  L   Mavretlc 
John  T  Maxwell.  Jr 
Donald  J   McCarthv 
Patrick  J    McCarthy 
James  .A    McCarty 
James  J   McCoart   .Ir 
Clarence  E    McDanlel 
Richard  J    McGan 
Garnet t  McGradv 
William  J.  McGrath 
William  E.  McKenna. 
Jr 


John  W  Henry.  Jr. 
Richard  T    Henry 
William  T    Hewes 
John  M,  Hey 
Robert  A    liirkethler 
Itmmle  .A   Hicks 
Victor  E   Hobbs 
Gregory  G  Hoen 


George  V   Memmer 
Donald  D,  MlkkeLson 
James  K.  Miller 
.Veil  P.  Miller 
Ralph  D.  Miller 
Robert  P.  Mllllgan 
Robert  G.  Mitchell 
Jack  P  Monroe,  Jr. 


Eugene  A    Homer.  Jr.   Harvey  J.  Morgan 
John  I   Hopkins  Robert  T.  Motherway 

Malcolm  T  Hornsby,     Robert  D.  Mulcahv 
•'r  Prank  C.  Mullen.  Jr. 

Charles  H  Houder.  Jr.  Michael  J.  Mulroonev 
Thomas  C   Houston      David  H.  Murch 


VlrgU  R    Hughes 
Harrv  .A   Hunt.  Jr. 
Harold  V    Huston 
Ralph  S   Huston 
Dona!d  E   Jacobsen 
Eugene  S  Jaczko.  Jr 
James  D  Jahn 
Gerald  D    James 
Walter  M 

.lastr/emskl 
David  D  Johns 
Bruce  W   Johnson 
I>ester  E   Johnson 
Robert  C,  Johnson 


Douglas  G    Murphy 
James  B  .Murtland  III 
Marvin  R    Nelson 
Carl  W.  Newton 
Lloyd  B,  Nice 
Donald  L.  Nichols 
John  L   Nolan 
Richard  -A.  Noll 
Ronald  E  Norman 
Richard  J  OBrlen 
Robert  L   O'Brien 
Don  J.  Ogden 
Curtis  W    Olson 
Robert  P.  O'Neal 
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Patrick  E   O'Toole 
Ronald  L.  Owen 
Dorsle  D.  Page,  Jr. 
Homer  R.  Palmateer 
Carroll  A,  Palmore 
Ralph  K.  Park 
John  B.  Parker 
William  K.  Parker 
Ronald  H.  Patterson, 

Jr. 
Clarence  R.  Perry 
I>ee  A.  Peterson 
Robert  L.  Peterson 
J  W.  Phelps 
Reed  Phillips.  Jr. 
James  M    Pierce 
John  L.  Plpa 
Arthur  S   Piper 
David  M   Plrnle 
Albert  Pitt 
Gary  L    Poorman 
Earle  G.  Poronto 
Charles  R.  Porter 
Robert  R   Porter 
Lee  A.  Preble 
William  a   Price 
Robert  N.  Rackham 
MIscha  Rader 
Henry  R  Raines 
David  A.  Ramsey 
John  T   Rapp 
Ralph  L   Reed 
John  A  Reese.  Jr. 
Prank  C.  Regan.  Jr. 
James  K.  Rellly 
William  J,  Rellly.  Jr. 
James  L.  Rhodes 
James  P.  Rice 
James  L.  Roach 
William  B.  Rourke. 

Jr. 
Eugene  B,  Russell 
Colin  J.  Ruthven 
Edwin  Sahaydak 
Joe  P.  Sanders 
Louis  O.  Sasso 
James  R  Scale 
Donald  E  Schaet 
James  M.  Schmidt 
Lawrence  A. 
Schneider 
Jack  T.  Schultz 
James  A.  Schumacher 
John  .A    Schuyler 
Marvin  E. 

Schwanlnger 
Charles  J.  Seals,  Jr, 
Henry  L.  Searle 
Donald  R.  Seay 
Robert  L   Sfreddo 
Paul  J.  Shank.  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Sheridan 
Rlchird    T.    Shlgley 
James  S.   Shilllnglaw 
Harry  R  Shortt 
Lionel    V.    Sllva 
Raymond  L. 
Simonsen 
Richard    J.   Skelton 
Barry  F.   Skinner 
Phillip   G.   Slough 
John    Smallman 
Norman    H.    Smith 
Robert    W.    Smith 
William  D.  Smith 
Keith  E  Soesbe 
Cirl  Solomonson,  Jr. 


Robert   P.   Spaete 
Early   W.    Splars 
Roger    A.   Splean 
Richard  T.  Spooner 
Richard  H.  Stableford 
Robert   M.    Stauffer 
Orlo   K.    Steele 
Michael  E.  Stein 
Hardy  R.  Stennls 
Charles  E.  Stevens 
Edward  E,  Stlth 
Walter  L.  Strain 
Gordon  D.  Strand 
Michael  P.  Sullivan 
M.  R.  Svec 
James  E.  Swab 
Carter  P.  Swenson 
Leonard  J. 

Szafranskl,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Taylor 
George  H.  Taylor  III 
Ralph  L.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Taylor 
John  J.  Tharp 
Jerry  R.  Thompson 
Milton  S.  Thompson 
Jack  C.  Thompson 
Robert  B  Throm 
Theodore    J.    Toben, 

Jr. 
Edward    P.    Townley. 

Jr. 
James  B.  Townsend 
Everett  P.  Trader,  Jr. 
Earl  G   Trapp 
Everett  L.  Tunget 
Terry  Turner 
Richard  L.  Upchurch 
Jan  11  Van  Gorder 
Nell  R.  Van  Leeuwen 
John    Van    Nortwlck 

III 
Richard  S.  Varney 
Vincent  A.  Vernay 
Peter  J.  Vogel 
Wilson  A.  Volgt 
Herman    E.    P.    Von 

Carp.  Jr. 
Norman  H.  Vreeland 
Michael      G.      Wads- 
worth 
Paul  H.  Wagenr 
Jack  D.  Waldo 
Lorln  C.  Wallace,  Jr. 
John  P.  Walsh 
Robert  L.  Walsh 
Jac  D.  Watson 
Leland  O.  Waymlre 
John  P.  Weeks 
Stuart    L.    Welnerth, 

Jr. 
William  M.  Whaley 
Vincent  M.  Whelan 
Craig  A.  WlUte 
Prank  H.  Whltton 
Richard  A.  Wlddows 
Wayne  M.  Wills 
Donald  D.  Wilson 
Dwayne  E.  Wilson 
Jerry  W.  Wilson 
Walter  M.  Wlnoskl 
Joseph  B.  Wuertz 
Charles  E.  Yates 
Richard  C.  Yezzl 
Alvln  M.  Younger 
Lewis  J.  ZUka 


The  following-named  ofHcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 


Ronald  E.  .Ablowlch 
William  R.  Acree 
Carl  I.  Adams 
David  H   .Adams 
Prank  H.  .Adams 
John  L  Adklnson,  Jr. 
Alfred  J.  Allega 
William  W.  Alvord 
David  L,  Anderson 
.Andrew  G  Ander- 
son II 
Stephen  D.  Arcade 


John  C.  Arick 
Kenneth  H.  Arnold 
Thomas  W.  Arnold, 

Jr. 
David  A.  Arthur 
Lowell  E.  Austin,  Jr. 
Stephen  W.  Austin 
Wayne  A.  Babb 
Herbert  P.  Baer 
Thomas  B.  Bagley,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Bailey 
Doyle  D.  Baker 


Hubert  A.  Baker  Melville  W.  Collins,  Jr. 

Maurice  R.  Banning      Randy  J.  Collins. 
Emory  W.  Baragar         William      D.      Collins. 
Blanton  S.  Barnett  in      Jr. 
Harvey  C.  Barnum,  Jr.  Thomas  M.  Conley 
Henry  D.  Barratt  William  J.  Conley 

John  J.  Barrett  Charles  R   Connor 

William  C.  Bartels         Charles      E.      Conwav, 


Delbert  M.  Bassett 
James  P.  Beatty 
Duard  L.  Beebe 


Jr. 

Tliomas  M.  Cooper 
Everett  E.  Cossaboon 


Frederick  W.  BeekmanCryspin  J.  Cowell 


in 

Donald  R.  Bell.  Jr. 
John  R.  Bell 
Charles  S.  Bentley 
Roderick  E.  Benton 
Joel  P.  Berglund 
Lawrence  H.  Berry 
George  Berthelson 
George  V.  Best,  Jr. 
Dennis  C.  Beyma 
Leonard  C.  Bleber- 

bach 
James  W.  Blerman 
Cllflord  G.  Blasl 
Patrick  J.  Blessing 
Harold  W.  Blot 
Michael  A.  Blunden 


Merle  L.  Crabb 
Richard  W.  Crain 
William  W.  Crews 
Richard  H.  Criche 
David  S,  Crighton,  Jr. 
-Albert  B    Crosby 
Herbert  L.  Currle 
Cli.irles  -A,  Cushman 
Reid  E,  Dahart 
Joseph  C.  Dangler 
Roy  L.  Davenport 
Douglas  M,  Davidson 
Bruce  E.  Davis 
James  P.  Davis 
Patrick  E.  Dawson 
Robert  G.  Dawson 
Earl  R.  De  Hart,  Jr. 


Stephen  H   Boeddlng-  Chadwlck  H.  Dennis 


haus 
Henry  C.  Bollman 

III 
Ben  J.  Borchelt 
Ronald  R.  Borowicz 
Randy  J.  Collins 
Joseph  A,  Bour 
James  A.  Brabham, 

Jr. 
Robert  A.  Bracy 
Gary  R.  Braun 
Darwin  E.  Bremer 
George  D.  Brennan 

11 
Patrick  J.  Brennan 


Raymond  E.  Dennlson 
Francis  T.  Dettrey 
William  M.  Diedrich 
Billy  H.  Dobbs 
Wilson  R.  Dodge 
Howard  R.  Donehower 
Vincent  D.  Donlle 
David  J.  Douglas 
Francis  H.  Douglas 
William  J.  Dowd 
Thomas  V.  Draude 
Ronald  J.  Drez 
William  W.  Du  Base, 

Jr. 
Dennis  W.  Duerden 


William  T.  Brldgham.  Edward  W.  Duffy 


Jr. 


Tommy  G,  Brooks,  Jr 
Gene  A,  Brown 
Michael  E.  Brown 
Samuel  H.  Brown.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Burkman 
Terry  P.  Burns 
Thomas  C.  Byall 
August  J.  Callmano 
Richard  D.  Camp,  Jr. 
Jack  R.  Campbell,  Jr.   Roy  T.  Edwards 
Harold  J.  Campbell,      Francis  X.  Egan 
Jr.  James  E.  Egloff 

John  W.  Carglle  Norman  E,  Ehlert 

Thomas  M.  Carpenter  Roy  N.  Emanuel 
Henry  S.  Carr  in  Russel  A.  Emerson 

John  J.  Carroll  Robert  E.  Enls 

Jimmy  M.  Carson  John  O.  Enockson 

Marshall  N.  Carter        James  L.  Evre 


Peter  A.  DufTy 
Thomas  J,  Dumont, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  P.  Dunlavy 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Dwyer 
Joseph  J.  Dzlelskl 
Bob  E.  Edwards 
James  E  Edwards.  Jr. 
Jerry  A.  Edwards 


Robert  D.  Caskey 
Gene  E.  Castagnettl 
Ronald  D.  Cater 
Joseph  M.  Cavanagh 
Russell  A.  Chambers 
James  H.  Champion 
James  M.  Chance 
Louis  E.  Cherlco 
John  W.  Chesson 
David  L.  Chllcote 
David  J.  Chrlstensen 
George  R.  Christmas 
Donald  E.  Christy 
Theodore  C.  Cleplik, 

Jr 
John  J.  Clancy  III 
Gary  D.  Clark 
Robert  F.  Clark 
Roger  J.  Claus 
Robert  F.  Clemmons 


Rudolph  H.  Pahmer 
Rupert   E.   Fairfield, 

Jr. 
Robert  W. 

Falkenbach 
Thomas  A.  Farley 
Patrick  G.  Farrell 
James  P.  Ferguson 
Harold  T.  Fergus 
Gerald  B.  File 
Alan  J.  Finger 
Michael  Florillo,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Fleming 
Daniel  P.  Flood 
George  A.  Pocht 
James  J.  Foley.  Jr. 
Michael  E.  Ford 
Elbert  A.  Poster 
James  F.  Poster 
Jackie  W.  Fralm 


William  H.  CUmo,  Jr.   Frederick  C.  Prey 


Michael  L.  Cluff 
Daniel  J.  Cobb  III 
Richard  L.  Cody 
William  P.  Coenen 
Lee  D.  Coker 
Ernest  E.  Collins 


Carl  R.  Fye 
Robert  J.  Gadwlll 
William  R.  Gage 
WlUard  F.  Galbraith. 

Jr. 
James  A.  Gallagher, 

Jr. 


Thomas  M   Garbow- 

skl 
Bruce  A.  Garnish 
James  D    Garrett 
Gerald  G.  Garwlck 
Warren  A.  Gast 
John  M.  Geisser 
Robert  J.  Genovese 
John  R.  Gentry 
Charles  W.  Glannettl 
Robert  P.  Gibson 
William  H.  Gibson 
Michael  J.  Gllmore 
Andrew  D.  Glad 
Alphonso  H,  Gomez 
Humberto  Gonzalez 
Lawrence  A.  Goodale 
Paul  B.  Goodwin 
William  B.  Gray 
Jerry  M.  Green 
Richard  L.  Greene 
Joseph  P.  Greeves.  Jr. 
Tommy  D.  Gregory 
Nelson  H,  Gremmels 
Marshall  M.  Grlce,  Jr. 
Nicholas  H.  Grosz,  Jr. 
Norman  R,  Guidry 
Leon  A,  Gulmond 
Gordon  H.  Gunnlss 
Richard  D.  Gunsel- 

man 
Michael  A.  Gurrola 
Larry-  W   Hacker 
Arnold  N   Hafner 
Joseph  J,  Hahn.  Jr. 
Palmer  S.  Haines 
Hurston  Hall 
Lynn  B,  Hall 
Samuel  T   Hall 
George  C.  Hamilton 
William  P.  Hamilton 
Noel  L.  Hammer 
William  H.  Harborth 
Roger  R.  Hardy 
Milton  L.  Harman 
John  F.  Harrah 
Roger  P.  Harrell 
William  G,  Harris.  Jr. 
Edward  T.  Harrison 
Frederick  F  Harsh- 

barger,  Jr. 
Jude  M.  Hartnett 
.Alan  H.  Hartney 
Edward  J.  Hassinger 
Leonard  C,  Hayes 
Richard  D    Hearnev 
Mark  T,  Hehnen 
Hans  R  Hemz 
Edward  S,  Hempel 
Frederick  H.  Hemphill 

Jr. 
James  C,  Henderson 
Porter  K,  Henderson 
John  B   Hendricks 
Gene  D.  Hendrlckson 
Billy  C.  Henry 
Robert  L  Henrv,  Jr. 
William  A.  Hesser 
Francis  E.  Heuring 
Billie  E  Hicks 
Gerard  R   Hicics 
Solomon  P  Hill 
Claude  D   HllUs 
Michael  J.  HUslnger 
Thomas  P,  Hinkle 
Marlin  N.  Hinman 
Amos  B.  Hinson  III 
Martin  A   Hoesch 
Byron  H.  Hogue 
Kenneth  L.  Holm 
John  A    Holman 
James  .A.  Honejrwell 
Glenn  E.  Hooker.  Jr. 
John  Y.  S.  Howo 
Ray  E,  Huebner 
James  B  Hunter  III 
Delbert  M.  Hutson 
Jerrold  T.  Irons 
William  D,  Isenhcur 
William  W.  Jackson 
Fred  L   James 
Jack  C.  James 
Herbert  C.  Johnson 


Ken  H.  Johnson 
John  N.  JoUey,  Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Jones 
Philip  T   Jones 
Robert  L.  Jones.  Jr. 
William  D  Jones 
David  M   Jordan 
Hugh  L  Julian 
Kenneth  E  Junklns 
John  K    Kangas 
Ernest  H   K;i.sold  II 
Gerald  R    Keast 
Elton  J  Keeley 
John  R    Kelbaugh 
Gerald  J    Keller 
Gerard  H    Kelly 
James  -A   Kenniger 
H.irold  W   Kern 
George  L   Kersey 
David  H    Kev 
John  H   Key' 
George  A  klesel 
ROKer  E   Kilb 
John  B.  Kind 
Fr.incis  J,  Kirchner 
Prank  H  Kos.  Jr 
Thomas  L   Kosciw 
Stephen  J  Kott 
Anthony  J  Kowalew- 

ski.  Jr 
William  M   Krulak 
Rich.ird  J  Kuchinskas 
Larry  J.  Kuester 
Nicholas  J   LaDuca. 

Jr, 
Richard  H   L;ingen- 

leld 
Alfred  Lardizabal.  Jr. 
Anthony  V.  LKitorre, 

Jr. 
James  Lau 
Glenn  C.  Lawty 
Charles  H.  Leaird 
An tone  D.  Lehr 
Edward  O  Le  Roy 
Charles  E.  Lesher 
Perry  C.  Llndberg 
Wayne  M. 

Lingenfelter 
Raymond  A    List 
James  E.  Livingston 
Calvin  A.  Lloyd  II 
Richard  E.  Lochner 
James  T,  Loftus 
L.  J.  Lott 
Richard  J.  Lucas 
Michael  J.  Luccl 
John  P  Luhmann 
Howard  L.  Luttrell 
.Haymond  R. 

Luzadder 
William  J.  MacArdle 
Kenneth  R   Maddox 
Robert  W.  M.iddox 
R.ivmond  C,  Madonna 
I^irry  G   Malone 
James  P   Manean 
Anthony  E    Manr.lne 
Johnie  W.  Maples.  Jr, 
William  E.  Marcantel 
Vincent  C.  Marks 
Robert  C   Marshall 
Richard  C    M  irtinsen 
Brian  M   Mathews 
Lyle  D   M;ithews 
Enrique  A.  Mauri 
Gregory  \  McAdams 
John  P.  McCammon 
James  L.  McClung 
Charles  B   McCoy 
John  F   McDowell 
John  W   McGee 
Robert  D.  McGinn 
Michael  J,  McGowan 
Gerald  L.  McKay 
Denis  .A   McKlnnon 
Arthur  D.  McKnlght 
Earl  L,  McMurtrie 
John  J.  McNamara 
Richard  G. 

McPherson 
Michael  E.  Mee 
George  Meerdlnk.  Jr. 
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Robert  J  lielanaon 
Kdward  H  Ueoaar 
Thomu  H  lierrell, 

Jr 
Thomaa  H   Meczger 
WlUlajn  C 

Ulddlebroolu 
Jjha  L   IKlkJcelaon 
Donald  O   Miller 
Jerry  L.  IClllar 
Jon  Miller 
Harold  K    Unia 
Wallace  L.  UUU 
Ray  F   IKlUap 
Oeorge  J   Mlske 
Hubert  Mitchell 
Charles  H.  MltcbeU. 

Jr 
Christopher  R  Mitch- 
ell. Jr 
Richard  L.  Monjeau 
Ai:en  R    Moore 
William  W    Moor- 
head.  Jr 
Richard  L   Morey 
Arthur  L    Morland 
Richard  T  Morrlsaey 
Russell  E   Morrow 
Tbomaf  E    Moaaey 
David  V«Mulr 
Thomaa  P   Mulkerln 
Dennis  K    MulUgsin 
William  R    Murphy 
John  A   Murray 
Jamee  J   Myers.  Jr 
Bert  L    Nale 
Michael  J    Naughton 
Herbert  Nelke 
Arnold  R    Nelaon 
Jlmmle  C   Nelson 
Leonard  NLssensofi 
Mell  B   Nolley 
William  B   Nye 
Gerald  J  Oberndorfer 
Peter  J   O  Brten   Jr 
William  I,    O'Connor 
WKiiam  J    Odle 
P-iul  P    OTCeefe 
Thomas  P  O  l^arv 
Charles  W  Oliver 
Naval  A  Ortiz 
Larry  J   Oswalt 
Sammy  L  Owens 
Fred  Palka 
Richard  K     Palmer 
Robert  L  Pappaa 
Joseph  R   R   P-Aouette 
Michael  J   Paradise 

Jr 
Edwin  E    Parker 
J.*mes  R    Parker 
Carmen  N   Pastlno 
J  ime     A    Pattersun 
Frank  O    Pearce 
Oirv  E    Pell 
Joaqiln  D   Perelra 
Geornfe  E   Perrv,  Jr 
Ha-  .Id  D  Pe-.ten?!ll 
'  "Ml  •{    Pfalzstraf 
Har-ld  J   Phelan 
R.'(?er  P   Pllcher 
J  imes  F  Pie. a 
Herbert  P   Posey 
Dawd  O   Pound 
Stanley  G    Prat: 
fhDmts  R    Preston 
I-sse  L    Pugh 
Ch  irles  J   pVle 
l^on  C   Ramsey 
■  '  >hn  P    R.iy 
William  E    Rea 
Robert  E    Reagan 
H    L    Redding 
Thomas  D  Redmond 
Lawrence  E   Reed 
Thomaa  D   Reese  Jr 
John  A    Ressmeyer 
RlchATd  R    Reuach- 

Ung 
Thomaa  J    Rieker 
Edward  F    Riley 
Michael  B    RUey 
John  W   Ripley 


James  D    Robertson 
Stephen  P   Robertson 
Donald  J    Robinson 

II 
John  M    Rodoeta 
Thomas  E    Roe 
WllUam  R    Roll 
J  »eph  O    Roman 
Joseph  M   A   Romero 
Dale  C    Robs 
Larry  H    Ross 
Charles  P   Roth   Jr 
John  W    Ruymann 
Jame.^  E    Sabow 
Henry  J   Sage 
William  S»hno 
Dennis  M    Sams 
Vinson  J    San  Angelo 
Anthony  A    Scafatl 
Anthony  J   Scaran 
Jack  D   Schaeffer 
Paul  M    Schafer 
Thomas  A    Schelb 
George  R    Srhlpper 
Arthur  J  Schmidt   Jr 
Durw'jod  K    Schneli 
Dennis  A    Schoen 
Jjhn  J    Schrelber 
Frederick  W 
Schroeder 
David  E    Schuitz 
Joseph  H   Schvlmmer 
Ru-hard  E   Schwartz 
Phillip  J    Seep 
Robert  E    Setser 
Bernard  K   Severln 
Steven  J  S«well 
H  irry  J    Shane 
Delm.ia  D  Sharp  Jr 
Harry  P  Sharp   Jr 
J<jn  L    Shebel 
John  J    Sbeehan 
Kenneth  E    Shelton 
James  A   Shepherd 
Louis  G   Shlkany 
Martin  Shimek 
Donald  K   Shockey. 

Jr 
John  C  Short.  Jr 
David  C    Sikes 
Billy  E    Simpson 
J  imes  M    Sims 
R.jy  W    Sims 
James  O   Sketoe 
Harold  W    Slacum 
Albert  C   Slater  Jr 
Raymond  P  Smart 
0<jrdon  F  Smith 
Herman  A  Smith  III 
William  R   Smith 
Allan  E   Snook 
Ri^bert  J  Snowden 
Alan  T  Snyder 
Alfred  E  Sommers. 

Jr 
E  iwircl  W 

Sonneborn  Jr 
Ch  irles  R  Sorensen 
Don  F  Sortlno 
R   nalcl  D   R  Sortlno 
Peter  B  Southmayd 
G"rfiM  R  S<wa 
James  D   Sparks 
J   hn  W   Splvey 
Rtiger  F  Stalev 
Christopher  W   J 

Stanat 
Floyd  F   Stansfield 
Robert  D  Staples 
John  P  Stennlck 
Rov  J   Stocking   Jr 
Phillip  A   Stone 
Jerry  L  Strieker 
J   K  Stringer  Jr 
Frank  D  Strong 
Laurence  A  Stults 
Michael  V  Sullivan 
John  P  T  Sullivan 
Alver  J  Swett 
Victor  M   Szalan- 

ktewlcz 
Walter  Tarnopllsky 
James  L  Taylor 


Thomas  C  Taylor 
Thomas  O  Taylor 
Gary  L  Telfer 
James  R   Thomas 
Richard  C   Tlnslev 
William  E  Tlsdale 
Richard  C  Titus 
James  A   Toohey 
Philip  H  Torrey  III 
Henry  J  Trautwein 
Jr 


Philip  J    Walsh 
Milton    T    Warring, 

Jr 
George  M  Wastlla.  Jr. 
Lewis  C   Watt 
Delias  J   Weber 
Dwlght  D    Weber 
John   D    Weldes 
George  J 

Welnbrenner 
Qsvid  B    Werner 


WUlLim   H    Trice.  Jr.   Dan  Westbrook 
Bennle  J    Trout  Larry  D   Whalen 

Robert  I.    Turley  Theodore  L    Whlsler 

Frank  K    Turner  Thomas  Williams,  Jr 

Samuel  D  Turner.  Jr.    Robert  D    Williams 
Joseph      E       Under-   John  K    Williams 


WKjd 
Kenneth      R      Upde- 

grove 
Klaas  Van  Esselstyn 
Charles       W        Van 

Home 
Dennis  3   Vanllew 
Leslie  R  Vay 


James  R   Williams 
Robert  B   Williams 
Bobby  J    Williamson 
Joe  W    Wilson 
Robert  J   Wilson 
William  L   Wilson 
David  F   Wlnecoff 
Donald  T   Winter 


Raymond  L    Venator    Robert  H   Wtxxlard 


Michael  H  Vldos 
F*rancls  Vlscontl 
John  L.  Vo^ 
Robert  A   Vostry 
Bin  D   Waddei: 
Jarls  L   Wagor 
David  L  Walker 
J  irk  E   Wallace 


Dennis  R    Woolley 
Regan  R    Wright 
Edwin  A    Wroblewskl 
lilchael  W    Wydo 
Michael  D   Wyly 
Peter  B   Wvrlck 
Carl  H  Yung 
Ajithony  A   Zadravec 
The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  flrst  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law 
Jerry  D    Chase  Robert  F   Patton 

Phillip  E    Gates  James  W    Sanders 

Dennis  T    McKee 

The  fnlluwlng-numed  officers  'if  the  Marine 
Corps  r^r  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  Irst  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law 


WUlard  P   .\rmes 
Charles  J    Barone 
John  P    Bland 
Dwlght   E    Burns 
Patrick  M   Burress 
George  S   Coker 
Louis  H    Dailev 
Arthur  H    Ellis 
Brian  D    Ford 
Richard  P    Gabriel 
Willis  H    Hansen 
Robert  C   Johnson 
Russell  E    Laney 
Charles  R    McOlll 
CUfTord  O   Myers  III 
Lon  P   Oakes 


Kent  R    Oehm 
Patrick  G    Owen 
Joseph  P   Parker 
William  C   Peoples 
Donald  N  Persky 
Charles  E   Reeves 
James  P    Rlgoulot 
John  E    Slater 
Richard  M    Smith 
James  B    Swartzen- 

berg 
Gary  W  Todd 
Robert  E    Webster 
James  M   Williams 
Roger  E    Wilson 
Michael  V    Zlehm 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2l,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law 


Walter  H    Agee 
Bobby  G    .\kers 
Junior  M    .\lbr1tton 
Valentine  P    Amico 
Wenceslrtii  V    Aquino 
Robert  L   Atkinson 
James  D    Bacon 
Odis  L    Barrett 
Bernard  R    Barton 
A.ngelo  Battlsta 
George  B    Bebout 


Frederick  W  Chad- 

wlck 
Joseph  G    Chlsholm 
Charles  M    Chrlsten- 

sen 
Robert  M   Conley 
Claude  R   Cordell.  Jr. 
Leon  R    Coxe 
Aaron  H    Daniels 
Edwin  S   Davis 
R<jbert  K.  Davis 


Raymond  L    Bernard    James  O   Dease 
Edward  J    Bledrzyckl    I>>nald  A    Debarge 
Robert  C    Blerman         Jack  S    Deremer 


Robert  E    Blum 
Kempereth  D    Box 
Egbert  M    Brady 
Herbert  R    .M 

Bratcher 
John  E    Brennan 
Francis  E   L    Bridges 
Charles  H    BnttaJn 
Harley  A    Butler 
William  F   Campbell 

Jr 
Bert  P  Chadd,  Jr. 


Beauvln  J    Deshotel 
James  P    Dlantonls 
June  R  Dobersteln 
Raymond  R  Ebner 
Wesley  E    Eckley 
George  W    Elliott 
Stephen  D    Ells- 
worth, Jr 
Albert  A    Peeley,  Jr. 
Andrew  C  Perils  ' — ~ 
William  J   Pltzgib- 
bons 
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Joseph  A  Mclntyr« 
Patrick  J.  McTleman 
S&muel  S.  Michaels, 

Jr 
Richard  W  Miller 
Everett  E.  Mlllett 
Luke  B.  MUU 
Stanley  S 

Mlnatogawa 
Donald  E.  Monnot 
Lawrence  Morgan 
William  P  Morlarlty 
Gerald  D  Morris 
Robert  J.  Mulligan 
Charles  L.  Mungle 
Charles  R.  Munson 
Robert  P.  Okamoto 
Michael  O  Oloughlln 
Robert  H.  Page 
Virginia  R.  Painter 
John  P  Pangrace 
Peter  N.  Panoe 
Gordon  V.  Pamell 
John  E.  Robertson 
Jesse  W  Smith 
Joseph  M  Sweeney, 

Jr, 
William  P  Trenary 
QuUford  D  Tunnell 
Conrad  B  Turney 
ESTrtn  O  Vanslckle 
Walter  E  Waldle 
Charles  A.  Waller 
John  R.  Waterbury 
Pred  L  Weaver 
Robert  R 

Wenkhelmer 
Robert  P  Wolf 
Charles  W  Woods 
Leslie  Yancey 
Charles  M. 

Yarrlngton 
James  A.  Zahn 


Raymond  O   Florence 
Daniel  E   Pollea 
Raymond  P  Force, 

Jr 
Ray  FtltB 
Leonard  E   Oaede 
Thomas  P  Oent 
Horton  A  Olldewell 
William  P  Oreen 
William  P  Oroes 
James  P  Guenther 
Adam  Guerra 
George  R  Hammond 
Curt  A  Hanke 
Joseph  B  Harbin 
Robert  L. 

Herrlngton 
Francis  HIngston 
Samuel  V  Hooten 
Maurice  V  Howard 
Lee  J  Huffman 
William  M 

Humphreys 
Wllburn  Ivy 
Joseph  P  Jerabek 
John  L  Johnson 
John  H  Kelley 
Mark  M  Kenney 
Elmer  R  Klmbro 
RexR  Klrkbrlde 
Nell  B  Labelle 
Donald  E  Lambert 
William  C  Lantz 
Albert  L  Lars<in 
Robert  J  Larson 
Warren  O  Lltzburg 
Jackson  T  Love 
Arthur  T  Manuel. 

Jr 
Ernest  L  Marble 
John  B  Marks 
Leason  McCoy 
Francis  J  McDonald 
George  N   Mclntyre 

Department  or  State 

Nathaniel  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  pe- 
.serve  officers  to  be  consular  officers  and  sec- 
retaries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Lloyd  C   Burnett,  of  Florida. 
William  P  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officer  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  .America 

Robert  B   Bannerman.  of  Virginia, 
Department  or  the  Interior 

HolUs  M  Dole,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Leslie  Lloyd  Glasgow,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Charles  H  Meacham.  of  Alaska,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  Department 
of  the  Interior 

OmcE  or  Emergency  Preparedness 
Nils  A.  Boe.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of   the  Office   of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7.  1969: 

GOVER.NOH    or    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Peter  A  Bove,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Export-Import  Bank 
Henry   Kearns.  of  California,   to   be   Presi- 
dent   of    the    Eiport-Import    Bank    of    the 
United  States. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E^xecutlve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7.  1969: 

Department  or  Commerce 

Robert    A     Podesta,    of    Illinois,    to    be    an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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California  Debris  Commission 
Col.  George  D.  Fink,  Corps  of  Knglneers, 
U  S,  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March   1.   1893   (27  Stat.  507;   33  US  C.  661), 

Department  or  Labor 
Geoffrey   H.   Moore,   of   New   Jersey,   to   be 
Commissioner   of   Labor   Statistics,   U.S.   De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
James    C.    Counts,    of    California,    to    be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Armt 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley,  Jr..  019756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general. 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 711. 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  sec- 
tion  3066.   in   grades   as  follows 

To  be  general 
Lt.     Gen.     Ferdinand      Joseph     Chesarek. 
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021177,   Army  of  the  United   States    i  major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutC7tant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Eugene  DePxiy.  034710. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. US.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Edwin  B.  Hooper.  US.  Navy. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE  DEBT 
LIMIT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  7,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  Wednes- 
day. March  5.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Statement  Before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd.  Jr..  Democrat  of  Virginia,  Wednes- 
day. March  5.  1969 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Gentle- 
men of  the  Committee: 

I  appear  before  you  today  not  to  advocate 
the  status  quo.  I  recognize  that  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  some  Increase  in  the  nation's 
debt  celling. 

My  concern  today  Is  more  with  policy  than 
with  arithmetic. 

President  NUon  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress said  he  felt  the  Congress  should  enact 
a  debt  limit  which  will  serve  the  needs  of 
our  nation  for  the  "foreseeable  future." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  told 
the  Committee  this  morning  that  the  Nixon 
Administration's  proposal  Is  designed  to  take 
care  of  our  needs  "Indefinitely  .  .  ." 

Now.  does  the  Congress  want  to  grant  to 
the  Administration — any  administration — a 
debt  celling  that  will  take  care  of  the  ad- 
ministration "indefinitely".  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  be  wiser  to  set  the  celling  at  a 
level  which  will  put  some  pressure  on  the 
Administration  to  hold  down  spending. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
agree  to  change  the  system  for  computing 
the  national  debt  subject  to  the  celling. 

To  accept  the  President's  and  Secretary 
Kennedy's  recommendation  would  mean  that 
during  the  next  four  years,  the  Administra- 
tion oould  spend  $40  billion  more  than  It 
takes  In  without  that  sum  of  money  appear- 
ing In  the  national  debt  figures. 

To  put  that  $40  billion  figure  In  perspec- 
tive, dtirlng  Mr,  Truman's  nearly  8  years  In 
office,  the  national  debt  Increased  $33  billion; 
during  President  Easenhower's  8  years,  the 
Increase  was  $23  billion;  and  dtirlng  the  8 
years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Administra- 
tions, the  national  debt  Increased  by  $70  bil- 
lion. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  Is  misleading. 
It  appears  to  reduce  the  celling,  yet  in  real- 
ity. It  Increases  It  by  $17  billion. 

So.  my  plea  today  Is  two-fold: 

( 1 )   That  the  money  which  the  government 


borrows  from  the  trust  funds  not  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  national  debt,  and 

(2)  That  an  Increase  substantially  smaller 
than  $17  billion  be  granted. 

Why  should  not  the  Congress  keep  a  tight 
celling  on  the  government  debt;  why  should 
we  continually  give  away  our  power  and  our 
responsibility? 

What  is  lost  by  maintaining  a  tight  cell- 
ing? It  is  less  convenient  perhaps  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  less  convenient  perhaps  to 
the  Congress 

But  to  increase  the  ceiling  so  tl-.at  it  will 
take  care  of  all  the  Administration's  problems 
for  the  "foreseeable  future"  impresses  me  as 
being  very  unwise. 

Most  certainly,  it  weakens  tlie  power  of 
Congress  at  a  time  when  Congress  needs  to 
reassert  Itself. 


YEAR  1969- 


-A  TIME  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
TOBACCO 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr,  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Horace 
Komegay,  recently  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  entitled  "Year  1969 — A 
Time  for  Truth  in  Tobacco.  " 

His  remarks  are  especially  timely  in 
view  of  the  incredible  announcement  by 
the  FCC  recently  regarding  the  intent 
of  this  agency  to  ban  tobacco  advertis- 
ing. 

Horace  Kornegay  during  his  tenure  in 
the  House  was  among  our  most  able,  ded- 
icated, and  respected  colleagues.  He 
speaks  from  the  heart  and  is  a  voice  of 
authority.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to 
commend  his  great  address  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  as  follows: 

Year  1969 — A  Time  for  Truth  in  Tobacco 
I  want  to  thank  Dr.  James  for  his  kind 
Invitation  to  me  to  take  part  in  the  1969 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Press,  Radio,  and  Tele- 
vision Institute.  I  would  have  been  even  more 
grateful,  If  It  had  been  for  the  1970  meeting. 
As  newsmen,  you  will  appreciate  Dr.  James' 
fine  sense  of  timing.  No  sooner  had  I  been 
named  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  than  his  letter  of 
Invitation  was  dictated  and  in  the  malls. 
Promptly  on  January  2nd.  the  day  I  re- 
ported for  duty,  It  was  on  my  desk.  He  was 
"Johnny  on  the  spot"  then,  and  I  am  "Horace 
on  the  spot"  now. 

Discussing  current  Issues  relating  to  to- 
bacco with  a  knowledgeable  group  of  people 
like  you,  as  he  suggested.  Is  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  or  perhaps  carrying  flue- 


cured  tobacco  to  North  Carolina  would  be  a 
better  sllnlle. 

He  also  suggested  that  I  devote  half  of  my 
time  to  questions  and  answers.  Now  that  sug- 
gestion Is  more  to  my  liking— provided,  I  ask 
the  questions  and  you  folks  supply  the 
answers. 

Seriously,  I  have  some  questions  I  would 
like  to  put  to  you  As  a  former  proeecutor.  as 
a  former  Congressman,  as  a  trade  association 
official,  and  as  a  private  citizen,  I  find  cer- 
tain questions  deeply  disturbing.  They  lie 
just  below  the  surface  and  are  exposed  with 
a  minimum  of  scratching.  Yet,  outside  of  tiie 
tobacco  industry,  they  are  rarely  raised. 
For  example: 

There  is  a  gi'eat  controversy  about  smok- 
ing and  health.  But  how  often  do  you  hear 
both  sides? 

There  Is  a  Fairness  Doctrine  in  radio  and 
television.  But  how  "fair"  is  it  to  private  en- 
terprise? 

Tliere  Is  a  free  press  in  this  country.  But 
how  freely  does  it  cover  the  other  side  of 
the  smoking  and  health  story?  Indeed,  one 
might  wonder  If  the  man-bites-dog  concep- 
tion of  news  makes  it  possible  for  the  press 
to  even  begin  to  communicate  with  both 
sides.  Maybe,  the  trouble  Is  that  the  tobacco 
Industry  hEisn't  bitten  any  dogs  lately? 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  with  three 
statements  about  smoking  and  health  that 
received  scant  attention  in  the  press. 
Here's  one  such  statement: 
"We  have  never  said  there  was  definite 
proof  of  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  be- 
tween coronary  heart  disease  and  cigarette 
smoking  ,  .  ,  We  have  never  said  cause  and 
effect  to  the  initiation  of  cardiovascular 
disease  .  ,  .  I  do  not  think  one  can  make 
the  statement  that  the  scientific  evidence 
supports  it." 

Here's  another  on  smoking  and  emphy- 
sema: 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  an 
absolute  cause  and  effect." 

Just  one  more    relating  to  lung  cancer: 
"We  know  that  some  nonsmokers  get  lung 
cancer   and   we   know  many   heavy   smokers 
never  get  lung  cancer." 

I  am  not  a  newsman,  and  my  feeling 
would  not  be  hurt  if  any  of  you  told  me  to 
mind  my  own  business.  You  might  explain 
patiently  that  thoee  statements  are  Just 
what  the  tobacco  industry  would  be  saying 
In  its  own  defense.  In  other  words,  you 
might  tell  me  those  statements  are  of  the 
dog-bites-man  variety,  and,  therefore,  are 
not  news. 

Nevertheless,  one  thing  bothers  me.  All 
three  statements  were  made  on  the  same 
day — March  6.  1968 — to  the  same  audience — 
a  Committee  of  Congress — by  the  same 
man — the  Surgeon  General  of  the  US.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  William  H.  Stewart  He 
is.  of  course,  'he  chief  spokesman  of  the 
anti-smoking  forcer 

And.  gentlemen.  I  submit,  you  don't  have 
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to  b«  a  Journalist  to  rwognlze  that  as  a  clear 
cut  example  of  man-bltes-dog  news 

Unfortunately  '.he  Surgeon  Generals  re- 
marks wer*"  made  at  an  executive  sesalon  of 
a  sulx-onmiiuee  in  appropriations  When  ihe 
transt-ript  was  rele<ij»eci  some  weelta  later, 
they  we.-e  lost  in  '.he  shuffle 

But  enough  of  my  questions  Let  me  turn 
n.>w  to  your  questions  or  at  least  to  the 
ma]or  question  of  what  s  ahead  In   1969 

First  let's  look  Into  the  crystal  ball  at  the 
prospects  for  cigarette  advertising 

It  could  be  that  1969  will  be  the  year  of  the 
flotxl  The  advertising  preemption  provlslc^n 
of  the  C:,<arette  Liibellng  Act  expires  >n  June 
30  In  the  past  four  years  antl-clgarette  ad- 
ver-lslng  bills  in  the  states  have  been  few  m 
number  and  easier  to  handle  because  the 
1965  cigarette  l.iw  prohibited  Federal  a4{encles 
and  state  governments  from  spwcl.il  regula- 
tlor.s  m  this  field  Without  the  dike  however. 
the  flood  if  lei<islatlon  could  devastate  radlo- 
televislon  land  Actually  a  trickle  if  laws. 
Just  i>re    ir  two    would  do  severe  damage 

So  I  will  predict  the  appearance  In  State- 
houses  around  the  country  of  three  types  of 
antl-clgarette  advertUlng  bills 

Bills  outlawing  radio  and  television  com- 
nier'-Mls 

Bills  <M»Ulng  for  health  warnings  In  adver- 

Bills  specifying  equal  time  for  anti-smok- 
ing commercials 

This  kind  of  legislation  is  like  pregnancy — 
a  little  bit  Is  enough  That's  especially  true  if 
the  "little  bit"  happens  In  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts or  Michigan,  which  are  present  sites 
of  passionate  agitation.  If  I  may  continue  the 
simile 

To  Illustrate  the  chaos  Legislation  regu- 
lating television  advertising  In  New  York 
State  and  Michigan  would  effectively  Impinge 
on  wh.it  13  received  on  televiolon  screens  la 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Vermont.  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin In  other  words  the  lawmakers  m  just 
two  states  exercise  control  over  the  television 
available  in  eight  nelghb<5rlng  states,  which 
.^ave  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States 

If  this  isn  t  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  certainJy  la  legislation  without  rep- 
resentation 

Now  I  don  t  suppose  this  somewhat  philo- 
sophical consideration  will  deter  state  legis- 
lators .^fter  all.  the  slogan  was  last  ujed 
tW'i  hundred  years  ago  by  a  group  of  revolu- 
tionaries against  The  Establishment 

However,  there  are  more  practical  consid- 
erations that  may  deter  them  Let  us  go  to 
New  York  and  see  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  State  '..iw  blacking  out  cigirette  commer- 
cials The  action  would  partially  black  out 
"cigarette  commercials  In  five  nelghb<3r  states 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  transmissions  from 
these  neighbors  would  be  received  in  parts  of 
New  York  So  the  blackout  woBid  only  be  a 
<ray  out  ' 
.\nd  we  might  ask.  wi>uld  the  antl-smokmg 
crusaders  be  happy  with  less  than  a  total 
blackout''  Would  they  demand  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  Jam  television  coming  m  from 
Connecticut'  Would  they  Insist  he  present 
this  violation  of  New  York  s  airspace'*  And 
how  long  would  It  be  before  a  slate  legislator 
reasoned  that  if  it  is  legal  to  view  a  cig.trette 
commercial  jn  Madison  Avenue,  it  also  should 
be  Illegal  t  j  produce  one  there ■' 

Obviously.  I  .\m  exaggerating  somewhat  - 
but  the  disturbing  thing  la  I  4m  not  sure  oy 
now  much  I  am  especially  uncertain  wheu 
I  consider  the  outhxjk  in  cig.irette  taxatlcn 
It  reminds  me  of  the  side-'^how  siroiigm.in 
who  awed  L-rtwds  by  squeezing  a  lemoti  dry. 
then  offering  Jl.OOO  to  anyb«xlv  In  the  audi- 
ence who  could  get  Just  one  more  drop  out 
of  the  lemon  Nobody  paid  much  attention 
when  a  wispy  little  man  in  the  audie  .cc 
challenged  the  strongman 

rhe  strongman  squeezed  th^Jemon  u.ntll 
It  was  no  more  than  a  pulp,  then  handed 
It  10  his  frail  challenger    The  little  man  not 
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only  squeezed  out  another  drop- -but  got  .il- 
most  a  .saucerful  of  lemon  Juice 

Amazing' '      the      strongman      conceded 
What    kind   of   work   do   you   do"    he   asked 
the  little  fellow 

I'm   with   the   Internal   Revenue  Service." 
the  little  man  replied 

I  might  have  changed  "lemon"  to  to- 
bacco" 90  as  to  present  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture. For  states  have  Indeed  squeezed  a 
saucerful  of  taxes  out  of  the  leaf  in  the 
past  decade 

Since  1959  states  have  raised  Indlvldu.il 
Income  tax  rates  33  times,  increased  gaso- 
line tax  rates  39  times,  lifted  sales  tax  rates 
40  times  and  jumped  cigarette  tax  r.ites  95 
limes 

I  say  jumped  cigarette  tax  rates"  ad- 
visedly I-Jist  year  seven  states  increased 
these  t-ixes — not  by  the  usual  one  cent  or 
two  cent  increments — but  by  giant  steps 
Here's  a  rundown  of  tax  boosts 

Florida  from  8  cents  to  15  cents  up  88 
per  cent 

New  Mexico  from  8  cents  to  12  cents,  up 
50  per  cent 

Oklahoma  and  Rhode  Island  from  8  cents 
to    13   cents,    up   63   per  cent 

New  Jersey  from  1 1  cents  to  14  cents  a 
gam  of  27  per  cent  New  York  raised  its  tax 
from  10  cents  to  12  cents,  an  increase  of 
20  percent  on  top  of  a  lOO  per  cent  Increase 
Just   three    years   earlier 

This  year  47  state  legislatures  will  meet. 
All  eyes  will  be  on  ,North  Carolina.  For  even 
the  "no-clgarette-tax  "  state  Is  under  pres- 
sure to  break  its  tradltl<in  One  may  .irgue 
that  merits  of  the  "domino  theory  '  in  Viet- 
nam, but  nut  in  cigarette  taxation.  If  North 
Carolina  imposes  a  cigarette  tax  there  ■a-111  be 
no  holding  back  another  round  of  sock  11 
to  the  smokers 

For  example  newspapers  report  that  South 
Canilma  Is  poised  to  raise  Its  current  tax 
rate  from  5  to  a  centa  a  pack — and  push 
the  retail  price  to  40  cents  a  pack— If  North 
Carolina  imposes  a  tax. 

But  If  1969  may  become  "Sock-It-to-Me" 
time  for  tobacco,  there  is  a  very  gtx)d  possi- 
bility that  It  may  also  become  the  year  the 
scales  Up  the  year  the  American  people 

learn  that  there  Is  another  side  to  the  smok- 
ing and  health  controversy 

The  medium  U  the  message,  I  am  told  by 
the  "In  "  crowd,  and  the  anti-smoking  forces 
have  undoubtedly  gotten  their  message 
across  through  a  variety  of  media  the  press. 
radio,  television,  speeches,  clinics,  seminars, 
classroom  talks,  .incl  grass  roots  pressure 

But  this  year  there  .ire  .nher  media  which 
offer  grounds  for  optimism. 

First,  there  Is  the  Congress  The  advertis- 
ing provision  of  the  Cliiarette  Labeling  Act 
expires  in  June  Before  Congress  acts  on  any 
new  legislation,  hearings  will  be  held.  In 
this  democratic  medium  the  voice  of  the 
other  side  will  be  raised 

Second,  there  Ls  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Tobacco  Institute  will  ,ippeal  this  month  to 
the  highest  court  a  recent  decision  uphold- 
ing the  FCC  rule  that  forres  broadcasters  to 
devote  signincanf  time  to  anti-smoking 
commercials  NBC  and  NAB-  and  in  all  like- 
lihood other  major  elementi  of  broadcast- 
ing—will  a:»o  .ippeil  In  i:us  Judicial  me- 
dium, the  voice  of  the  other  side  will  be 
ral»ed 

We  .ire  also  encouraged  by  new  leadership 
in  cer'.un  federal  de;:artmcnt»  that  may  lead 
tj  a  climate  In  which  government  and  in- 
Jiutry  'tjp  confronting  each  other  .ind 
«t»r:  cooper.illng  with  each  other 

Tftere  u  another  reason  for  optimism  this 
year  Rl|{ht  now,  it  is  no  more  than  a  gleam 
m  a  few  eyee — quizzical,  questioning  eyes. 
One  man  with  a  questioning  eye  Is  D.iniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  Listen  to  what  the  .Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Urban  Affairs  said 
recently 

In  md  .ibout  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  In  the  Congress,  men 
of  whom  the  Nation  had  .1  right  to  expect 
better   did   Inexcusably   sloppy   work.    If   ad- 
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mlnlstrauirs  and  politicians  are  going  to 
play  (iod  with  other  persons'  lives  land  still 
other  persons  money  1,  they  ought  at  least 
to  get  clear  what  the  divine  intention  is  to 
be  •• 

He  added 
Qovernmem  especlallv  liberal  itoverii- 
ment  that  would  attempt  many  things  very 
much  needs  the  discipline  of  skeptical  and 
complex  intelligence  repeatedly  inquiring 
What  do  you  mean?"  and  "How  do  you 
know?" 

The  former  US.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Arthur  Ross,  a  man  who  should 
know,  also  decries  what  he  calls  the  "data 
game  '  He  points  up  the  danger  to  the  poUcy- 
m.iker  this  way 

"Attracted  by  the  appearance  of  objectiv- 
ity and  precision,  he  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on 
charts  md  tables  which  may  be  incomplete. 
obsolete.  .)r  both  Eventually,  he  may  come 
to  believe  that  poverty  really  Is  a  c*)ndItlon 
•jf  having  less  than  the  current  cutoff  point 
of  $3  335  in  annual  Income;  that  full  em- 
ployment really  Is  a  situation  where  the  na- 
tional unemployment  Is  four  per  cent  or  les.<;. 
,ind  that  Vietnam  really  Is  a  matter  of  body 
counus  ami  kill  ratios." 

What  the  country  needs  in  addition  to 
more  and  better  Statistics,  he  says,  are  "lead- 
ers who  can  confront  ambiguity  without 
heading  .'or  the  nearest  statistical  escape 
hatch" 

For  toti  long,  the  .American  people  have  had 
drummed  into  their  minds  .1  barrage  of 
startling  statements  .md  scarifying  statistics 
■ibout  pollution  of  their  air.  their  water,  their 
food,  their  drink  their  smoke  They  have  had 
their  .inxictips  aroused  .ibout  hazards  of  the 
highways,  the  marketplace  of  health,  or  ra- 
diation, of  tires,  of  tlainmable  fabrics;  about 
the  horrors  of  delinquency,  of  crime,  of  hun- 
ger  or  poverty 

I  am  not  saying  that  life  is  not  without 
Its  haziirds  and  us  horrors  I  am  not  .saviniit 
that  the  government  should  take  no  action 
But  I  .tm  saying  that  the  people — through 
the  press  and  broadcast  media-  have  been 
made  to  twitch  to  terrors  which  may.  in 
fact,  have  very  little  basis  In  scientific  truth 
or  In  solid  fact  .^nd  In  this  w.iy  the  people 
are  being  manipulated  to  accept  easy  answers 
and  doctrinaire  solutions  and  conclusions 
paraded  Into  our  consciousness  as  solid  sub- 
stance, when  they  are  shadowy  stuff  made 
of  shoddy  statistics,  surveys  .md  studies.  I'he 
.mtl-tobacco  warehouses  are  .stuffed  with 
them 

This  may  be  the  vear  the  reaction  seu  111 
the  year  when  the  American  people 
quietly,  firmly  and  declsUely  confront  the 
bureaucrats'  sUirtUng  statement*  and  sta- 
tistical conclusions  with  Pit  Movnlhans 
questions:  "What  do  you  mean'"  ,ind  "How 
do  you  know''" 

If  I  were  back  on  the  Hill.  I  cert^ilnlv 
would  like  to  Introduce  legislation  to  help 
I  would  call  It  "The  Truth  in  Statistics  Act 
<if  1969.  "  a  bill  to  prevent  policy-makers 
from  jumping  at  easy  answers  to  tough  ques- 
tions. I  might  even  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  .1  Pure  Facts  .md  Figures  Adminis- 
tration to  enforce  It 

But.  perhaps,  the  Nation  dc)es  not  need 
.mother  law  Perhaps  the  job  can  be  done  for 
the  people  by  au  alert,  inquisitive,  inteillgpni 
Press, 

Perhaps  the  segment  of  the  press  here  in 
this  room  could  start  by  puking  up  a  ball 
which  the  national  press  dropped  on  Mon- 
day Let  me  read  you  the  lead  of  ,\  news  re- 
letise  for  6  30  pm.  February  3: 

"The  scientist  who  has  been  associated 
with  more  research  In  tobacco  and  liealth 
than  .my  other  person  declared  today  that 
there  is  no  demonstrated  causal  relationship 
between  smoking  and  any  disease  ' 

The  gaps  In  knowledge  are  .so  tjreut  that 
those  who  dogmatically  assert  otherwise — 
whether  thev  state  that  there  Is  or  Is  not 
such  a  causal  relationship-  are  premature  in 
judgment     If   anything,    the   pure    biological 
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evidence  Is  pointing  away  from,  not  toward 
the  causal  hypothesis." 

This  statement — the  kind  the  people  do 
not  often  hear  above  the  din  of  anti-smoking 
propaganda — was  made  by  Dr.  Clarence  Cook 
Little  Who  IB  Dr.  Little,  you  may  ask,  that 
his  statement  should  be  newsworthy?  He 
happens  to  be  scientific  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Tobacco  Research-U.S.A.,  founded  15 
years  ago  by  tobacco  growers,  warehousemen, 
and  manufacturers.  He  had  directed  the  In- 
dustry's $31  million  program  of  cancer 
research- 
In  addition.  Dr.  Little  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  founder  and 
former  director  of  the  Jackson  Laboratory 
for  Cancer  Research,  a  past  president  of  the 
.American  Association  for  Cancer  Research, 
.md  a  former  managing  director  for  16  years 
of  the  .American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer — now  known  as  the  American  Cancer 
Socletv. 
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APOLLO,  PA. 


CORRECTING  A 
THE  ANNUAL 
.\CT  OF   1951 


SHORTCOMING    IN 
AND    SICK    LEAVE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  3,  I  introduced  a  private  bill 
lor  the  relief  of  Mr.  Anthony  Smilko,  a 
Federal  employee  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  bill.  H.R.  8136,  would  restore  321 
hours  of  annual  leave  which  were  denied 
Mr.  Smilko  through  administrative  error 
dunnt;  the  period  beginning  April  1959 
.md  ending  December  1965. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  readily 
admits  that  such  losses  of  annual  leave 
through  administrative  error  occur 
rather  frcqumtly.  The  Commission  also 
;oi:;rots  the  fact  that  the  only  way  that 
the  m Hired  party  can  gain  relief  is 
"hiou^h  a  private  bill. 

Tins  fact  .'ipotlights  an  obvious  short- 
fominfi  111  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
ol  1951.  There  is  no  provision  to  allow 
administrators  to  correct  their  own  mis- 
•ake.s  in  tlie  computation  of  annual  leave 
ot  civil  ."^crvice  employees. 

Since  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  this 
policy.  I  have  also  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
8040.  which  would  amend  the  Annual  and 
.Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  correct  this 
-ituation  This  amendment  would  provide 
mr  the  rccreditins  of  annual  leave  for- 
leited  as  a  res'ult  of  administrative  error 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  would 
.i!so  provide  for  the  repayment  of  excess 
.innual  leave  granted  because  of  admin- 
istrative error.  This  excc.'js  leave  might 
cither  be  changed  af^ainst  later  accruing 
.miiual  leave  or  repaid  in  lump  sum  to 
'he  Troayuiy. 

H.R.  8040  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
s'uch  private  bills  as  the  one  which  I  have 
introduced  in  Mr.  Smilko's  behalf.  It 
'.vould  i)ut  simple  logic  into  the  law,  al- 
lowniR  administrators  to  correct  their 
own  mistakes. 

It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee consider  this  bill  at  their  earliest 
opportunity,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the 
shortcoming  in  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951, 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  7,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  myself,  I  wi.sh  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  city  of  Apollo.  Pa., 
honoring  the  Apollo  7  and  Apollo  8 
astronauts. 

The  mayor  of  Apollo,  Hon.  Duane  S. 
Guthrie,  has  also  suggested  that  Apollo, 
Pa.,  the  only  town  in  the  United  States 
with  the  name  Apollo,  be  selected  to  have 
a  first-day  issue  of  the  Apollo  8  postage 
stamp,  which  has  been  annoimced  for  re- 
lease May  5,  1969,  at  Houston,  Tex.  Sen- 
ator ScHWEiKER  and  I  have  written  to  the 
Postmaster  General  urging  that  this  idea 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  February  4.  1969,  has  also 
memorialized  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  a  first-day 
issue  of  the  Apollo  8  stamp  in  Apollo,  Pa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  proc- 
lamations, the  resolution  mentioned,  and 
our  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mations, the  resolution,  and  the  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  March  4.  1969. 
Hon.  WiNTON  E.  Blount, 

Postmaster  General.  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Postmaster  General:  A  stamp 
honoring  the  Apollo  8  space  mission  has 
been  announced  for  release  May  5,  1969.  at 
Houston,  Texas.  Mayor  Duane  S.  Guthrie 
and  the  citizens  of  Apollo,  Pennsylvania,  have 
expressed  an  interest  In  sharing"  In  this  his- 
toric occasion.  They  have  suggested  that 
Apollo.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  only  town  in 
the  U.S.  with  the  name  Apollo,  be  permitted. 
along  with  Houston,  to  have  .i  first  day  issue 
of  the  .Apollo  8  stamp,  postmarked  Apollo. 

The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1969.  passed  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  Postmaster  General  of  the  U.S.  to 
authorize  such  action,  A  copy  of  that  resolu- 
tion has  been  sent  to  you  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate. 

"We   believe   this   is   an   e.xcellent   idea    and 
Is    most    approprl.ite    for    the    occasion     We 
urge  you  to  give  it  .serious  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Hugh  Scott. 

[■'  S.  Senator. 
Richard   .S    .Schweiker. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Apollo  Salutes  Apollo 

Whereas.  Apollo  Seven  dramatically  de- 
parted the  planet  Earth  October  11.  1968  and. 

Whereas,  .\pollo  Seven  accomplished  its 
mission  of  163  orbits  about  the  planet  Earth 
and. 

Whereas.  Apollo  Seven  returned  to  Earth 
on  this  22nd  day  of  October  1968  and. 

Whereas,  Captain  Walter  M.  Schirra.  Major 
Donald  ?.  Elsele,  and  Walter  Cunningham 
piloted  Apollo  Seven  thru  this  historical 
mght  and. 

Whereas,  William  B.  Smith.  Manager  of 
Apwllo  Manufacturing,  Space  Division.  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp..  Downey,  California, 
was  born  in  Apollo.  Pennsylvania. 
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Therefore,  I,  Duane  S.  Guthrie.  Mayor  of 
Apollo  Borough  and  members  of  .'\pollo  Bor- 
ough Council  do  hereby  declare  on  this  22nd 
day  of  October.  1968  that  this  historical 
event  be  proclaimed  as  .Apollo  Seven  Week  in 
Apollo.  Pennsylvania  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  jiroclanri- 
tlon  be  recorded  In  the  records  of  .'ipollo 
Borough  at  a  regular  Council  meeting. 


PnoCLAMATION 

Apollo     Eight     has     historically 


Whereas, 
orbited  the  Moon  and. 

Whereas,  .'Vpollo  Eight  has  returned  to  the 
planet  Earth  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
December.  1968  and. 

Whereas,  Apollo  Eight  accomplished  sci- 
entific feats,  until  now  unknown  to  man  and. 

Whereas,  Colonel  Prank  Borman.  Captain 
James  A  Lovell,  Jr.,  and  Major  William  A 
.Anders  piloted  this  successful  mission 

Therefore.  I.  Duane  S.  Guthrie,  Mavor  of 
Apollo.  Pennsylvania  do  hereby  declare 
Colonel  Frank  Borman.  Captaui  James  A 
Lovell.  Jr..  and  Major  William  A.  Anders  be 
proclaimed  Honorary  Citizens  of  Apollo. 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolution.  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 

It  is  natural  that  the  residents  of  Apollo 
Borough  feel  a  particularly  close  kinship 
with  the  .istrounauts  who  have  flown  In  the 
Apollo  Space  Program. 

As  a  salute  to  the  historical  .Apollo  Pro- 
gram the  Borough  of  Apollo  proclaimed  the 
week  beginning  October  22.  1968  as  Apollo 
Seven  Week  in  honor  of  the  historical  earth 
orbital  flight  made  by  Captain  Walter  .M. 
Schirra.  Major  Donald  F  Elsele  and  Walter 
Cunningham. 

On  December  27.  1968  thev  named  Colonel 
Frank  Borman.  Captain  James  A  Lovell.  Jr. 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  A.  Anders, 
the  Apollo  Eight  crew,  as  honorarv  citizens 
of  Apollo.  Pennsylvania,  recognizing  their 
heroic  efforts  in  the  first  manned"  moon 
orbital. 

On  May  5.  1969,  the  Apollo  series  will  be 
commemorated  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  an  Apollo  8  stamp  to  be  released  at 
Houston.  Texas.  It  would  also  be  appropriate 
to  permit  citizens  of  the  only  town  m  the 
United  States  named  .^poUo  to  join  m  hon- 
oring the  Apollo  astronauts  by  providlne  for 
a  first  day  issue  of  this  historic  stamp 
: hrough  the  .'ipollo  Borough  Po.^t  Office  with 
an  .'Apollo  postmark.  ;n  addition  to  the  re- 
lease in  Houston;  therefore  be  it   ' 

Rrsohed.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
■.■.'ealtli  of  Pennsylvania  memc riali.'e  -he  Post- 
m.ister  Genera!  of  the  United  Stritos  to  au- 
'.horlze  a  hni  day  issue  of  the  Apullo  8  stamp 
lU  .Apollo.  Pennsylvania,  along  with  Houston 
Texas:  and  be  it  further 

Rc.'iOli-rd.  That  a  copy  o.*  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  Pennsylvania;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Duane  S.  Guthrie.  Mayor  of  Apollo. 
Pennsylvania:  and  be  it  further 

Rfsohrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Apollo  Seven  ,ind  Apollo  Eight 
astronauts.  Captain  Walter  M  Schirra.  .Major 
Donald  F  Eise'e.  Walter  Cunningham 
Colonel  Frank  Borman.  C.iptain  James  A 
Lovell.  Jr.  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  WiMi.im  A 
-Anders.  Houston.  Texas, 

I  certify  that  the  frregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  Serial  No. 
6  introduced  by  Senator  Albert  R  Pechan 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
the  fourth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Mark  Gritell.  Jr., 
Secretary,  Senaie  of  Pennsylvania. 
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HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    4UXONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  7.  1969 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  Barron's 
magazine  has  performed  a  particular 
public  service  In  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  some  of  the  outrageoua 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
its  highhanded  dealings  with  Govern- 
ment contractors 

Previously  I  have  noted  two  articles  by 
the  Barron  s  Washington  correspondent. 
Mrs  Shirley  Schelbla.  and  have  asJted 
that  they  be  placed  m  the  Ricord  so  that 
all  may  see  the  extent  to  which  execu- 
tive authority  has  been  stretched  In  the 
accomplishment  of  some  highly  ques- 
tionable results. 

Mr  President,  if  one  examines  the 
legislative  record  during  the  debate  on 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  he  must  come 
away  with  the  realization  that  Con«iess 
wa£  afr  desirous  of  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  reverse  as  it  weis  of  eliminating 
the  very  real  discrimination  problems 
that  exist  in  all  parts  of  tiie  Nation  Leg- 
islators of  both  parties  repeatedly  as- 
sured opponents  that  they  sought  safe- 
guards In  the  act  to  prevent  creation  of 
problems  more  serious  than  those  they 
were  .seelung  to  correct 

Unfortunately,  the  intent  of  Congress 
has  been  repeatedly  violated,  and  Is  being 
violated  this  ver>'  day  To  substantiate 
the  degree  of  this  \1olation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  third  article  In 
this  excellent  series  by  Mrs.  Schelbla  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

LfGALIZEO    BM8  '       ONLT     CONGRESS    OR    THE 

WHrre  House  Can  PKrvE>fT  It — ni 
By  Shirley  Schelbla  i 

WASHINGTON  — Roadbuilders  from  all  over 
tii«  country  laat  month  warned  ihe  3enat« 
piabllc  Works  Comml'.lee  '.ha-  t.he  teder&l  aid 
Jiighwiy  prograxn  .s  coming  to  a  virtual 
standstill  bec&use  of  the  impossibility  of 
their  complying  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunity lEEOi  regulations  While  EEO 
problems  are  by  no  meana  confined  to  the 
roadbuilders.  their  plight  dramatically  un- 
derscorea  both  the  urgency  of  straightening 
out  the  present  nationwide  mess  and  the 
likelihood  that  it  won  t  be  easy  .\£  .".oted  in 
earlier  articles,  the  two  (jreatest  difficulties 
in  the  EEO  pnjgram  are  the  afflrmatlve 
action  '  requirements  which  call  for  employ- 
ers to  be  creative  ■  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination, and  the  chaoUc  and  often 
conflicting  administration  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Justice 
Department  and  Labor  Department  s  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance — as  well  as 
28  i?overnment   contracting  agencies 

The  roadblock  to  the  highway  program  has 
astonished  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  both  the  House  and  .Senate 
who  had  thought  that  a  ruling  by  U  3 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  B  Starts  another 
by  iVsalstant  Comptroller  General  Prank  H 
Weltzel,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968  not  only  would  hurdle  the  EEO 
barriers  to  public  works,  but  also  would  set 
precedents   applicable    to   ail    employers 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  i  D  .  W  Va  i , 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  was  so 
concerned  that.  In  the  middle  of  his  own 
committee  heartngs.  he  rushed  over  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  hear- 
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inga  on  conflrmaUoa  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  Ijibor  George  Shultz  (and  won  from  him 
a  promise  to  tackle  problems  of  EEO  admln- 
i»tr«tlon  right  after  taking  office i  Senator 
William  B  Spiing  iD,  V*  i  already  has  re- 
ceived a  response  to  his  plea  to  the  new 
Secretary  i>f  rran«pt>rtallon  John  A  Volpe. 
t<i  .itralghien  out  the  me«8  in  Virginia  which 
■las  halted  all  federal  highway  construction 
:n  that  state  follow  the  federal  regulations, 
»ald  Mr  Volpe.  or  forfeit  all  federal  highway 
runds  Last  week  the  Virginia  Department 
if  Highways  announrtng  that  It  would  com- 
ply under  protest,  charged  the  federal  gov- 
i^rnment  with  improper  interference  with  a 
state  agency  However.  EEO  problems  cut 
icr'Ms  -NO  many  agencies  and  involve  such 
t>a«lc  questlorw  of  legality  and  official  policy 
that  the  ultimate  answers  He  with  President 
.Sliton    Congress   and   the  courts 

rhe  cause  celebre  which  ied  to  the  rulings 
f  the  Compiroller  General  and  the  afore- 
:r>entlone<l  1968  amendment  Involves  an  un- 
•1SU4I  man  from  Columbus.  Ohio  John  Geu- 
pel.  wh.i  heads  Carl  M  Geupel  Construction 
C.>  On  February  2\.  1968.  Mr  Geupels  com- 
pany was  declared  low  bidder  at  »5  million 
and  awarded  a  contract  to  build  .1  i  miles  of 
Interstate  Hlghwav  Project  No  25  in  Ohio's 
Summit  County  near  .\kron  part  of  a  $125 
million    beStway    program    planned    for    1968 

Just  nve  days  earlier  however  the  OPCC 
:u»d  Issued  a  !iew  regulation  saying  that  each 
rederal  aid  coiLstructlon  contract  of  $500  000 
or  more  must  have  Its  approval  before  going 
mto  effect  .\s  the  contracUng  agency  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Its  Bureau 
r  Public  Roads  as  well  as  OPCC  went  Into 
ictlon  to  determine  If  Mr  Geupel  really  was 
in   equal   opportunity   employer 

Ihe  federal  functionaries  told  Mr  Geupel 
•hat  he  would  have  to  be  creative  and  come 
up  with  an  afflrmatlve  action  program  to 
preclude  discrimination  At  that  point,  the 
doughty  contractor  did  something  virtually 
unheard  of  these  days  he  defied  his  regu- 
lators. Mr  Geupel  said  he  could  not  come  up 
wuh  a  program  wlthovit  knowing  exactly 
■vhat  they  wanted  TiUks  continued  beyond 
the  20-day  period  during  which  the  contract 
was  supp<'sed  to  be  executed 

By  mid-March,  under  Instrtictlons  from 
ixith  the  Department  of  Transportation  aJid 
OFCC,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  told  the 
Dlrect«:)r  of  Highways  for  Ohio  that  Mr  Geu- 
pel wovild  have  to  supply  'manning  '  tables 
by  race  for  his  own  firm  and  for  his  sub- 
contractors. I  In  essence,  this  would  have 
been  a  contractual  commitment  to  employ 
.speclhc  numbers  of  Negnies  In  each  craft  1 
On  March  27  Mr  Geupel  set  lorth  the  esti- 
mated maximum  number  "t  employees  for 
each  I  raft  for  himself  and  his  subcontractors, 
and  said  he  would  make  an  estimate'  of 
the  minority  groups  to  be  employed  when  he 
was  told  what  the  criteria  will  be'  for  "ac- 
eptable  manning  tables   ' 

The  roadbtulder  said  he  could  make  no 
>;viaraniees  be<-ause  he  obtained  his  workers 
through  a  union  hiring  hall  nor  did  he  know 
how  he  could  go  outside  It  to  reach  minor- 
ities In  the  eyes  of  the  federal  regulators, 
•his  constituted  failure  to  take  .tpproprlate 
affirmative  action 

Ihe  next  step  came  nu  April  12  when  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  srfild  the  Geupel  bid 
r,hou!d  be  re;ected  and  the  Job  re-advertlsed 
But  P  E  Maiheter.  director  <jf  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Hlghwuys  demurred,  .saying 
that  the  Job  already  had  been  awarded  to 
the  Geupel  company  The  followliig  Is  from 
a  letter  written  bv  Mr  Masheter  to  F  C 
Ttimer  director  of  Public  Roads 

It  Ls  a  matter  of  grave  concern  when  the 
duly  authorized  representatives  tjl  the  US. 
and  the  .state  of  Ohio  enter  Into  a  seriously 
considered  written  agreement,  and  other 
representatives  fif  the  US  then  order  that 
agreement  U)  be  breached  It  is  not  my 

intention  at  present  to  take  bids  on  any 
of  the  projects  In  the  Cleveland  Operational 
Plan   area    which    are   scheduled    to   be   let   in 
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contract  this  year,  totaling  f  125  million  .      . 
until  this  problem  Is  solved  " 

At  this  {Mint,  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OfflclaU.  American  Road  "Builders 
Association.  Ohio  Contractors  Association 
and  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  Joined  the  fray.  When  conference* 
with  federal  officials  proved  fruitless,  they 
went  to  Congress  They  got  their  first  action 
when  Rep  William  C  Cramer  (R ,  Fla  » 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
legality  of  imposing  varying  afflrmatlve  ac- 
tion requirements  after  bids  are  opened 

On  May  22  Assistant  Comptroller  Generiil 
Weltzel  ruled  that  no  post-award  obligation 
may  be  imposed  on  road  contractors  that  is 
not  spelled  out  in  federal  advertisements  for 
bids,  thus,  he  appeared  to  have  solved  (lie 
afflrmatlve  action  problem  lor  federal  road- 
builders The  various  groups  were  happy  over 
what  they  thought  was  a  cenlune  victory 
TTielr  Joy  was  short-lived,  however,  because 
nothing  happened  the  contract  with  Mr 
Oeupel  remained  unexecuted 

Last  summer.  Congress  parsed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Highway  Act  of  1968  sayln>; 
essentially  what  Mr.  Weltzel  had  ruled;  by 
late  summer  Mr  Geupel  finally  got  his  con- 
tract, at  the  same  price  at  wh.it  he  had  bid 
in  February  There  Is  no  question  but  what 
we  will  lose  money  on  It"  he  told  Barron'.s 
He  estimates  that  the  delav  will  cost  him  be- 
tween $'200000  and  $300,000  in  wage  rales 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  costs  of  ma- 
terials Moreover  the  project  Itself  will  be 
about  a  year  late 

.\s  for  the  other  roadbuilders.  regulatory 
actions  by  the  Johnson  Administration  un- 
der the  Highway  .^ct  amendment  have  cre- 
ated the  aforementioned  crisis  In  the  Indus- 
try As  passed  by  the  House  originally,  the 
amendment  said  essentially  what  Mr  Weltzel 
had  ruled  But  by  the  time  the  measure  got 
through  conference  and  was  passed.  It  con- 
tained a  provision  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  must  receive  assurances  from 
each  state  that  employment  in  connection 
with  projxtsed  projects  will  be  provided  witli- 
out  regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  natlonil 
origin 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  ap- 
parently interpreted  this  to  mean  that  if  it 
couldn  t  require  a  roadbuUder  to  come  up 
with  his  own  affirmative  action  program 
after  bidding,  It  could  do  so  beforehand  .Ac- 
cordingly last  October  1.  it  Issued  Order  7  2. 
establishing  vague  'prequallficatlon  proce- 
dures "  .ind  said  all  roadbuilders  shovild  be 
prequallfled  by  December  1 

.\mong  other  things  7  2  says  'no  bid  wUI 
be  accepted  unless  the  bidder  has  submitted 
an  EEO  l^equallficatlon  Statement'  .iccept- 
able  to  the  slate  hlghwav  department  .i!;d 
concurred  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road? 
■The  approved  statement  then  is  to  be  madf 
purt  of  the  contract  Specific  EEO  obhgatluii.s 
have  not  been  spci:ed  out  Ir.  .idvf rtlsements 
for  bids  .LS  required  bv  th?  new  l.nv 

Contractor;  from  all  over  the  country  told 
•he  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  in  Jan'.i- 
r.ry  that  7  2  amounts  to  havlni  eich  ccpi- 
pany  write  its  own  EEO  specif.catlons  Guide- 
lines for  .ipproval  :ire  so  unclear  that  no  two 
stales  Interpret  them  alike,  what  is  ;iccept.cd 
by  one  FHA  official  frequently  is  turned  dov.  n 
by  i>nother. 

Confusion  over  the  prequallficatlon  pf  - 
cedure  as  noted,  has  brouzht  the  federal  i -i 
highway  program  to  a  virtual  halt  Lacku  : 
what  It  regards  as  proper  criteria  to  enable 
It  to  prequallfy  bidders.  New  'Vork  State  h.is 
prequallfled  nobody,  and  all  federal  hlghw^iy 
work  Is  being  delayed  In  Virginia  only  10 
of  500  contractors  have  t>een  prequallfled 
and  the  state  has  decided  to  hold  up  a.: 
federal  highway  construction  until  most  of 
those  who  normally   bid   are   able   to  do  so 

CiUforiila  has  been  unable  to  start  the 
»7oo  mi.)lO!i  federal  aid  highway  program  It 
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plans  for  1969  because  only  two  of  lU  300 
contractors  have  been  prequallfied.  With 
only  three  of  its  320  roadbuilders  approved, 
Michigan  postponed  January  contract  let- 
tings  for  an  estimated  95.8  million  worth  of 
roads,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings, 
had  doubts  about  a  scheduled  February  let- 
ting of  an  additional  816.8  million  In  con- 
tracts. Though  134  contractors  have  applied 
in  Montana,  none  has  received  final  clear- 
ance. In  Oregon  two  out  of  44  are  prequal- 
lfled. 

Now  several  Senators  havf  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  the  prequajiflcatlon  procedure  and  are 
expecting  a  reply  momentarily.  Some  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  have  advised  him  that  they 
consider  it  Illegal.  If  Mr.  Staats  Issues  a  for- 
mal ruling  to  this  effect,  no  federal  agency 
may  spend  funds  to  carry  out  the  procedure. 

At  the  time  of  passage,  the  Public  Works 
Committees  thought  that  the  Highway  Act 
amendment  would  make  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  affirmative  action  crystal 
clear,  not  only  for  roads,  but  also  for  all 
projects  Involving  federal  funds.  In  other 
words,  afflrmatlve  action  requirements  would 
have  to  be  stated  specifically  In  advertise- 
ments for  bids.  "But,"  said  one  amazed  com- 
mittee staff  member,  "agencies  like  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment acted  as  If  nothing  had  happened." 

A  case  In  point  Involves  Hyman  B.  Welner, 
president  of  Reliance  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors, Inc.,  of  Cleveland.  He  Is  asking  a  court 
t  f  appeals  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  second  low  bidder  for  con- 
struction work  Involving  HUD  funds  at 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  on  grounds 
that  Illegal  requirements  were  placed  on 
Reliance  after  It  submitted  a  low  bid. 

The  Cuyahoga  case  (which  Is  still  pend- 
ing) and  similar  developments  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rep.  Cramer,  who  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  If  the  opinion  that  ad- 
vertisements for  bids  must  contain  specific 
EEO  obligations  would  apply  not  only  to 
highways  but  also  to  all  competitive  bidding 
involving  federal  funds.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  replied  In  the  affirmative  on  No- 
vember 18,  saying,  In  part,  "Where  material 
conditions  and  requirements  are  not  clearly 
defined,  such  circumstance  gives  rise  to  the 
opportunity  for  favoritism,  arbitrary  action 
and  abuse  of  authority  In  the  awarding,  or 
approving  of  proposed  awards,  of  the  con- 
tracts." 

Subsequently  Barron's  asked  Robert  F. 
Keller,  general  counsel  for  the  Comptroller 
General,  If  the  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  all  federally  funded  contracts  with  fixed 
prices,  whether  set  by  bidding  or  negotia- 
tion. He  said  it  definitely  would,  and  that  It 
clearly  Is  not  right,  after  a  final  price  has 
been  set.  for  the  government  to  Impose  addi- 
tional obligations  which  may  involve  extra 
costs. 

This  plainly  has  a  bearing  on  the  Allen- 
Bradley  Co.  case  now  pending  before  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz.  On  January  16,  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  upheld 
the  findings  of  a  hearing  panel  that  while  the 
Milwaukee  manufacturer  had  not  discrim- 
inated against  Individual  applicants  or  em- 
ployes. Its  failure  to  undertake  special  re- 
cruitment for  Negroes  constituted  grounds 
for  debarment  from  all  federal  contracts.  He 
pave  the  firm  until  February  10  to  work  out 
an  agreement  with  OPCC  or  suffer  debar- 
ment. On  that  date  the  OPCC  reported  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor.  George  Shultz,  that 
It  had  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  Allen- 
Bradley.  He  then  cancelled  the  deadline  and 
told  the  company  to  continue  negotiating 
with  the  same  OPCC  offlclala. 

One  of  the  main  witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment at  the  panel  hearings  was  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Qroppl,  then  an  advisor  to  the 
NAACP  Youth  Counsel  which  the  panel  sub- 
sequently recommended  as  a  recruitment 
source  for  Allen-Bradley.  (According  to  press 
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accounts,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  led 
200  open  housing  demonstrations  In  Mil- 
waukee; this  month  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  upheld  his  conviction  for  resisting  ar- 
rest during  a  demonstration.)  Father  Groppl 
said  he  found  Allen-Bradley's  employment 
record  "terrifying"  because  It  didn't  hire 
enough  black  people.  He  said  he  had  de- 
manded that  it  handle  hiring  so  that  IC^ 
of  Its  employees  would  be  black.  Preferential 
hiring  to  provide  Jobs  for  black  people  is 
morally  Justifled,  he  told  the  panel. 

Previously  OPCC  had  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  do  something  about  the  fact  that 
it  employed  only  30  to  40  Negroes  out  of 
6,500  workers.  Leonard  Blermann,  OFCC  s 
senior  compliance  officer,  testified  that  af- 
firmative action  means  "results.  "  Allen- 
Bradley,  however,  pointed  out  that  about 
18,000  applicants  walk  In  and  apply  for  the 
approximately  1,500  Jobs  that  It  fills  each 
year.  Since  It  was  not  found  guilty  of  dis- 
criminating against  anyone,  the  company 
said  It  felt  no  obligation  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  recruitment  when  It  received  more  appli- 
cations that  It  could  use.  Moreover,  it, con- 
tended that  the  preferential  recruitment  de- 
manded by  OPCC  would  violate  the  Civii 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Significantly,  Allen-Bradley  added  that  if 
OPCC  can  force  It  to  undergo  extra  costs  for 
Negro  recruitment  under  its  federal  con- 
tracts, there's  no  telling  where  matters  will 
end.  "The  contractor  who  enters  into  a  gov- 
ernment contract  today  may  find  tomorrow 
that  his  cost  of  performance  has  been  sub- 
stantially Increased  by  a  requirement  that  he 
Institute  an  apprenticeship  training  program 
or  vastly  expanded  recruiting  activities;  he 
may  find  himself  Involved  in  a  complicated, 
time-consuming  and  expensive  program  of 
retestlng  rejected  applicants;  he  may  be  told 
to  revalidate  tests  or  to  seek  out  and  utilize 
'culttu'e-free'  tests;  he  may  be  required  to 
ascertain  the  'rightful  place'  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed by  him  and  to  award  back  pay  m  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  'rightful 
place'  and  the  former  wage  rate."  i  OFCC  has 
regulations  on  all  these  matters,  making  such 
possibilities  very  real). 

Some  time  ago,  OPCC  announced  it  was 
considering  debarment  lor  three  other  com- 
panies, Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Pullman  Co 
and  B&P  Motor  Express.  Last  week,  according 
to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  OFCC  Acting 
Director  Ward  McCreedy,  indicated  he  also 
is  considering  debarment  for  three  South 
Carolina  textile  firms:  Dan  River  Mills,  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  J.  P.  Stevens  Earlier 
the  Defense  Department  had  found  that  the 
companies  failed  to  take  "appropriate  affirni- 
atlve  action"  to  preclude  racial  discrimina- 
tion. After  White  House  intercession,  fol- 
lowing a  telegram  from  Senator  Strom 
Thurmon  (R,  S.C  ) ,  Deputy  Secretary  oJ 
Defense  David  Packard  said  the  firms  con- 
vinced him  they  will  take  the  necessary  af- 
firmative action,  and  he  awarded  new 
contracts  to  all  three. 

Subsequently,  according  to  The  Journal. 
Mr.  McCreedy  declared  he  has  authority  to 
Institute  action  to  reverse  the  contract 
awards.  He  said  he  will  examine  the  new 
guarantees  of  affirmative  action,  observing: 
"Those  must  have  been  rather  spectacular 
agreements  for  them  (the  Defense  Depart- 
ment) to  award  the  contracts,  based  on  what 
I  know  of  the  cases." 

According  to  James  W.  Moore,  counsel  for 
the  Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  the  entire  de- 
barment procedure,  which  is  subject  only  to 
Intra-agency  review,  "Is  without  provision 
for  right  of  Judicial  review  as  ordinarily  re- 
quired of  other  agencies'  rulings  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act."  He  adds.  "The  plan 
lacks  the  proper  checks,  balances  and  oppor- 
tunities for  review  of  the  administrative 
agency's  determinations  before  imposition  of 
penalties  which  conceivably  could  put  many 
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contractors  out  of  business  before  any  Ju- 
dicial review  was  obtainable." 

Actions  being  taken  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11246  are  clearly  of  questionable  legal- 
ity. But  there  Is  a  still  more  fundamental 
question  of  legality — that  of  the  order  it- 
self. Although  President  Johnson  never 
stated  the  authority  for  11246,  everyone  has 
assumed  that  It  was  based  on  the  executives 
contracting  authority.  No  President,  how- 
ever, has  the  right  to  Issue  an  order  which 
Is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Congress 
made  clear  that  the  intent  was  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  through  an  Independent 
body,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  using  voluntary  means.  If  these 
do  not  work,  the  aggrieved  parties  then  can 
institute  suit  through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  Department  itself  can  bring  suit.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  however,  granted  life 
and  death  power  over  companies  to  an  agen- 
cy under  the  direct  control  of  the  President. 
Thus,  as  noted,  the  ultimate  solution  of 
EEO  problems  must  come  from  President 
Nixon  or  Congress. 

The  President  simply  could  withdraw  the 
order.  There  are  recent  indications,  however, 
that  matters  are  becoming  so  bad  that  Con- 
gress may  be  ready  to  tackle  the  politically 
tricky  subject.  On  February  4.  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader  Everett  Dirksen  iR..  Ill)  called 
for  an  investigation  of  OFCC  and  EEOC.  say- 
ing, "It  is  my  strong  Impression  that  the 
orders  and  requirements  flowing  out  cf 
these  offices  (EEOC  and  OPCC)  exceed  the 
authority  granted  to  them  by  Congress  and 
are  beyond  any  reasonable  Interpretation 
which  can  be  given  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  enabling  legislation.  An  addi- 
tional separatlon-of-powers  problem  exists 
In  connection  with  the  OFCC  since  it  was 
established  by  executive  order,  and  It  may 
well  be  that  this  entire  matter  should  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  in  the  first 
place." 

On  February  7,  Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R., 
Ariz.)  introduced  a  bill  that  would  abolish 
Executive  Order  11246  and  "provide  that  the 
remedies  enacted  by  Congress  to  secure  equal 
employment  opportunities  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive federal  remedies  available  in  this 
area." 

Meanwhile.  EEOC  has  said  that  it  will  ask 
Congress  for  cease  and  desist  powers  again 
this  year,  as  it  did  in  1968.  Chairman  Clifford 
Alexander's  term  runs  to  mid-1972,  and  he 
has  indicated  he  will  stay  on  the  Commis- 
sion, though  President  Nixon  could  name  a 
new  chairman.  Some  hard-and-fast  deci- 
sions should  be  forthcoming  soon. 


DR.  G.  WARREN  NUTTER— AN 
EXCELLENT  CHOICE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF     SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  7,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  News  &  Courier  of  March  5. 
1969,  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "An 
Excellent  Choice,"  referring  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  G.  Warren  Nutter  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  gives  its  sub- 
stance. The  News  &  Courier  says  his 
appointment  will  cause  realists  to  re- 
joice. This  accolade  Is  significant  coming 
from  the  News  &  Courier  because  the 
editorial  staff  of  this  newspaper  itself 
has  an  international  reputation  for  its 
commentary  and  expertise  on  mllitar>- 
and  national  securit\  affairs. 
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I  also  wish  to  second  the  compliment. 
Dr  Nutter  is  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
academician,  and  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  excellent  choice 

Mr  President.  I  ask:  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  bew.i  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

An    EXlELLlNT    ChOICB 

Appointment  of  Dr  O  Warren  Nutter  m 
aaalstant  secretary  of  defense  for  Interna- 
tional security  affairs  will  cause  realists  to 
rejoice  Dr  Nutter,  professor  of  government 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Is  superbly 
qualined  for  the  post 

Dr  Mutter  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
authorities  on  the  Soviet  Union  His  writ- 
ings are  highly  regarded  A  decorated  war 
veteran,  he  has  served  In  government  aa  a 
division  chief  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion He  Is  best  Unown  to  the  public  as  Sen, 
Barry  Ooldwaters  economic  adviser  during 
the  1964  campalijn 

We  regaird  Dr  .Vutter  as  the  type  of  schol- 
ar-administrator needed  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment If  significant  change  Is  to  be  made 
m  plans  and  policies  The  post  he  will  oc- 
cupy Is  jne  of  the  most  Important  In  Wash- 
ington We  are  confident  that  he  will  be  an 
able  and  effective  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proximately  $7.JO0,0O0  In  addition,  the 
United  Nations  m  New  York  ha.s  exempt 
property  with  an  assessed  value  of  $88  5 
million  The  total  resulting  loss  in  tax 
revenues  to  New  York  City  is  over  $5 
million  each  year  And  the  additional 
cost  to  the  city  for  providing  special  pro- 
tection for  visiting  dtgniUrles  is  over  $3 
million  a  year 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  will  restore 
these  funds  to  New  York  City  which  so 
desperattMy  needs  them  It  will  also  as- 
sist other  major  metropolitan  areas  such 
as  Boston.  Chicago.  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia. Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco. St  Louis.  Richmond.  New  Orleans. 
Denver,  and  Kansas  City  Each  of  these 
cittes  has  a  number  of  consulates  located 
within  It,  and  I  hope  therefore  my  bill 
will  receive  wide  biparti.san  endorsement. 
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TAX   RELIEF   FOR    NEW    YORK 
CIT\' 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   6    !969 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
launched  many  programs,  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  levels,  which 
are  aimed  at  rehabihtating  the  cities  of 
this  countr-y  and  making  them  once 
again  desirable  places  in  which  to  live. 
.Ml  of  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
ey but  urban  problems  have  received  low 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  Yet 
many  major  cities.  like  New  York,  ex- 
perience large  revenue  losses  for  certain 
tax-exempt  property  because  they  have 
within  them  embassies  and  consulates 
and  missions  of  foreign  governments 
which  are  tax-exempt  And  it  is  the  city, 
not  the  Federa;  Government,  which  suf- 
fers the  loss  I  believe  this  is  an  inequity 
which  has  gone  too  long  uncorrected. 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
MR  8441  to  correct  this  situation  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
imburse municipalities  in  lieu  of  the 
property  taxes  lost  on  exempt  property 
ow.ed  by  foreign  governments  and 
:'i:tfier  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the 
special  police  protection  required  for 
visiting  dignitaries  and  officials  The 
benefits  derived  from  the  presence  of  such 
property  and  persons  within  the  United 
States  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  re- 
quire any  one  city  or  several  cities,  to 
alone  bear  the  entire  burden  and  ab- 
sorb the  full  loss  of  tax  revenues  and 
extra  cost  of  police  service 

In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  still 
28  consulates  and  missions  on  the  exempt 
list   with   an   a.ssessed    valuation   of   ap- 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSUMERS 
LEAGUE 

HON.  LEE  WETCALF 

or  mont.^Na 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday    March   7.  1969 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  is  celebrating 
Its  70th  anniversary  this  year  The 
league  s  long  hi.story  of  .service  and  ideal- 
ism commands  respect  Further,  the 
modernity  of  the  leagues  ideas  and  its 
sensitivity  to  the  important  social  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  today  is  impres- 
sive This  is  not  an  organization  content 
to  rest  on  the  many  laurels  of  its  past 
achievements  Rather,  this  is  an  orga- 
nization which  IS  continually  reaching 
out  for  solutions  to  problems  both  old 
and  new.  and  its  board  of  directors  has 
recently  revised  its  statement  ui  policy 
to  reflect  the  changed  society  in  which 
we  live 

The  league  was  founded  in  1899  in  the 
belief  that  consumers  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  improve  the  working  and 
living  conditions  and  standards  of  those 
who  produce  the  goods  we  all  consume 
The  league  introduced  the  idea  of  mini- 
mum want'  legislation  to  the  United 
States  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
gave  valuable  support  to  the  great  .social 
insurance  programs  and  was  an  early 
supporter  of  the  concept  of  pure  food  and 
drug  legislation.  Throughout  its  long  his- 
tory. It  has  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  many  of  the  major  .social  reforms 
of  the  20th  century 

The  list  of  National  Consumers  League 
officers,  directors,  and  members  of  both 
the  past  and  the  preseni  reads  like  a 
who's  who  '  of  important  Americans 
They  include  Felix  Frankfurter  and  the 
late  Louis  D  Brandeis,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Arthur  Goldberg,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor,  :tnd  Frances  Perkins, 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Peter- 
son. Mary  Anderson,  former  Director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau:  Mrs  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Arthur  Schlesinger,  histo- 
rian: Paul  Dous^las:  the  late  Sumner 
Slichter  economist  Benjamin  V  Cohen. 
New  Deal  adviser  .J  Douglas  Brown, 
dean  of  Princeton  Univfisity  Mary  Gib- 
son Blandmg.  president  of  Vassar 
College 


Present  ofBcers  include:  president,  Dr. 
-Margaret  Ackioyd.  Rhode  Island;  vice 
presidents.  Elizabeth  Brandeis  Raushen- 
bush.  Whsconsm:  Mrs  Thomas  Fleming. 
California,  Alice  Hamilton.  M,D  .  Con- 
necticut, John  Haynes  Holmes.  New- 
York:  Mrs  James  Halsted.  Washington. 
DC.  Archbishop  Robert  E,  Lucey, 
Texas:  Josephine  Roche.  Washington. 
DC.  Bishop  William  Scarlett.  Maine; 
and  Robert  Szold.  New  York;  treasurer. 
Hyman  Schroeder.  New  York:  board 
chairman,  John  W,  Edclman.  Washing- 
ton. D  C  :  board  vice  chairmen.  Walter 
Frank.  New  York:  Eleanor  Hadley. 
Washington.  DC  :  Mrs  R.  Gorden  Ar- 
neson.  Arlington.  Va  ;  general  secretary. 
Sarah  H    Newman.  Washington,  DC. 

I  believe  the  league's  new  statement  of 
policy  will  be  of  interest  to  ;;he  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poi.iry  Statement  or  the  National 

CoNS^^MERS    LEACtTE 

The  United  States  approaches  the  thresh- 
old of  the  decade  wf  the  I970'.s  strong  in 
human  cind  material  resources  but  restless, 
uncertain,  and  troubled 

Unconscionable  economic  and  .social  gaps 
persist  Bl.as  and  discrimination  in  Jobs, 
housing,  education,  health  .services,  and 
physical  environment  bear  heaviest  upon  the 
:nns:   vulnerable  groups   In  our  society 

Too  many  millions  of  our  countrvmen  .still 
struggle  for  survival  in  the  midst  of  grow- 
ing .iffluence  Too  many  will  work  under  sub- 
standard conditions.  :n  dead-end  Jobs,  their 
meagre  earnings  more  than  consumed  by  the 
.ilarming  drain  of  rising  prices,  decrepit 
housing,  and  discriminatory  credit  and  loan 
practices  The  result  is  rising  welfare  rolls. 
truncated  schooling,   .md   resort    to  crime 

The  National  Consumers  League  enters  Its 
eighth  decade  of  activity  commltte<l  to  cope 
with  these  challenges,  concerned  with  the 
cleavages  that  .separate,  and  convinced  that 
the  gains  enjoyed  by  most  Americans  c;ui 
and  must  also  extend  to  those  .stlU  deprived 
This  reaffirmation  of  its  objectives  to  seek 
further  Improvements  in  the  working  and 
living  conditions  of  its  fellow  Americans 
continues  the  policies  set  forth  bv  the  League 
at  the  time  of  Us  founding  in  1899 

For  70  years  the  League  has  pursued  Its 
twin  objectives  of  raising  and  protecting  the 
working  standards  of  those  who  produce  the 
goods  and  services  we  use.  and  of  Improving 
their  living  conditions  so  that  they  might 
better  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and 
the  abundance  that  Is  America's 

Much  has  been  accomplished  so  far  this 
century  since  the  League  first  rai.sed  its  voice 
against  sweauhops.  child  labor,  and  poverty- 
breeding  pay  scales  .Minimum  w.iges  have  £,et 
a  floor  for  higher  earnings  Lung  days  and 
weekly  hours  of  work  iiave  been  .shortened 
W.jrker  ..nd  family  protection  against  the 
iiazards  of  .sickness,  accidents.  :ind  old  .:ge 
!i.;ve  greatly  Improved  for  manv  through 
social  security  and  lab:ir-m.>.nagement  health 
and  welfare  pi ms  Workers  in  most  indus- 
tries no  longer  cm  be  .summarily  discharged 
for  joining  a  union.  Twenty  mlliion  workers 
■ire  covered  by  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts 

In  these  gains— as  well  .-us  in  manv  others  — 
the  .National  Consumers  League  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  unearthing  facts,  inform- 
ing citizens,  and  speaking  out  for  remedial 
legislation  and  public  action 

Times  change,  standards  are  raised,  and 
conditions  for  many  once  exploited  and  un- 
derprivileged    have     been     improved.     Still. 
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much  more  remains  to  be  done;  major  goals 
are  still  unfulfilled  Expectations  also  rise — 
and  gaps  widen  when  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
panding national  productivity  fall  to  reach 
pockets  of  poverty  and  the  disadvantaged. 
Those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burden  at  the 
bottom  of  our  economic  ladder  must  be  as- 
sured the  same  protection  and  help  that 
has  enabled  so  many  to  raise  their  working 
and  living  conditions  above  bare  subsistence 
levels. 

More  jobs  at  better  pay  must  also  be  ac- 
companied by  consumer  safeguards  and 
guidance  so  that  the  dollars  earned  and  the 
dollars  spent  contribute  to  raising  family 
standards  of  health  and  decency. 

To  carry  out  these  dual  objectives  of  job 
and  consumer  protection  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  side  by  side  with  concerned 
and  allied  organizations  which  share  similar 
convictions,  pledges  its  efforts  to  strengthen, 
.safeguard,  and  secure  for  all  Americans  their 
basic  rights  and  ability  to  participate  In,  and 
contribute  more  fully  to,  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  gains, 

PROGRAM    FOR    PROGRESS 

The  National  Consumers  League  centers  Its 
■  Program  for  Progress  In  the  1970's"  upon 
the  following  postlve  plans: 

1,  Protect  Workers'  Basic  Rights:  Most,  but 
not  all.  workers  now  have  the  right  to  Join  a 
union,  bargain  collecUvely,  and  to  expect 
public  authorities  to  protect  their  organiza- 
tion from  unfair  attacks. 

These  rights  and  assurances  must  not  be 
undermined  and  should  be  extended.  Agri- 
cultural workers,  migrants,  public  employees, 
and  household  workers  are  among  the  groups 
still  largely  excluded  by  law.  hostility  or 
apathy  from  joining  together  to  better  their 
conditions. 

The  role  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  a  guardian  and  arbiter  of  fair  labor- 
management  practices  must  not  be  weak- 
ened, but  rather  strengthened  to  assure  that 
recalcitrant  employers  do  not  escape  their 
obligation  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employees. 

Intrusions  upon  the  privacy  of  employees 
such  as  insistence  that  an  employee  or  Job 
applicant  take  lie  detector  or  other  tests  in- 
vading their  personal  lives  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  Expand  Job  Opportunities:  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  create  and  assure 
jobs  for  all. 

Manpower  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  programs  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  Special  efforts  are  required  to 
assist  minorities  and  older  workers  In  getting 
.ind  retaining  Jobs. 

Par-reaching  imaginative  programs  are 
imperative  to  assure  that  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  are  educated,  trained,  motivated,  and 
eqvUpped  for  entry  into  the  labor  force  as 
'hey  reach  a  suitable  working  age. 

Job  discrimination — in  hiring,  advance- 
ment. ,ind  discharge — must  be  completely 
eliminated. 

Public  employment  services  need  to  be 
equipped  to  meet  and  match  job  require- 
ments and  applicant  abilities  on  the  broadest 
possible  occupational  and  creoeraphlc  basis 
regardless  of  a<je  or  sex  Higher  national 
standards,  uniformly  applied,  as  well  as  in- 
-reased  resources  are  urgently  needed.  Pri- 
vate employment  agencies  should  be  appro- 
priately regulated  to  prevent  abuse,  exces- 
sive fees,  or  unethical  practices. 

The  impact  of  technology,  automation,  and 
lUgher  productivity  upon  employment  and 
opportunities  for  employment  should  be  con- 
tinually assessed  and  reappraised.  Rising  un- 
employment -or  declining  employment 
caused  by  technological  change — should  be 
met  by  effective  counter-measures.  Including 
reductions  in  working  time, 

T'he  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  should 
be  vigorously  used  to  achieve  and  maintain 
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a  healthy  expanding  economy  with  emphasis 
upon  Job  creation  and  provision  for  public 
service  Jobe.  if  necessary. 

3,  Improve  Working  Conditions:  This  gen- 
eration of  workers  enjoy,  by  far.  more  favor- 
able conditions  of  work  than  those  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  Triangle 
Factory  fire  of  l9i:,  the  open  shop  decade  of 
the  1920'6,  and  the  great  orgarUzlng  drives  of 
the  1930's.  Nonetheless,  too  many  still  work 
under  conditions  scarcely  better  "than  those 
which  existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Un- 
fulfilled, as  well  as  new  needs,  exist. 

There  Is  still  a  need  for  protective  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  the  health  of  young  work- 
ers and  to  guarantee  them  opportunities  for 
education.  State  and  Federal  legislation  to 
provide  such  protection  should  periodically 
be  re-examined  and  revised  in  the  light  of 
changing  patterns  of  work  and  education. 

All  workers  should  be  covered  by  Federal 
or  State  minimum  wage  laws  with  rates 
periodically  reviewed  and  raised  as  produc- 
tivity and  living  costs  require. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  40-hour 
week  has  been  the  norm.  The  League  believes 
the  time  has  come  to  examine  carefully  the 
feasibility  of  moderate  reductions  in  the 
workweek  with  maintenance  of  existing  take- 
home  pay.  Meanwhile,  existing  protective 
legislation,  particularly  at  the  level  and  as 
regards  employment  safeguards  for  women 
workers,  should  be  maintained. 

Job  hazards  which  threaten  the  safety  and 
health  of  workers  remain  a  serious  pioblem. 
Accident  prevention  programs  need  to  be 
expanded  and  updated.  Effective  safeguards 
against  new  toxic  materials  should  be  insti- 
tuted. Better  protection,  beginning  with  the 
first  exposures,  must  be  assured  for  workers 
exposed  to  occupational  diseases  such  as  as- 
bestosls.  silicosis,  radiation,  and  beryllium 
poisoning.  Special  safeguards  against  tlie  em- 
ployment of  youth  in  hazardous  jobs  are  re- 
quired. 

In  all  of  these  safety  and  health  problems 
more  research,  modern  standards  and  codes. 
and  expanded-  instructional  and  inspection 
programs  at  Federal  and  State  levels  .ire  an 
urgent  necessity. 

Environmental  contaminants  such  as  alt 
and  water  pollution,  and  noise — whether 
caused  by  industrial  or  other  sources — must 
be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced.  These  po;- 
lutants  know  no  boundaries  and  gravely  af- 
fect the  health  of  all  Americans  at  work  and 
at  play  whether  they  live  m  crowded  ghe.nos. 
surburbia.  or  the  rural  countryside. 

These  are  among  the  more  urgent  and  ;)er- 
sistent  problems  to  be  resolved.  Resolved  not 
only  to  improve  widespread  injurious  con- 
ditions, but  also  to  assure  that  hum.m  values 
and  needs  are  r.ot  outstripped — or  sacri- 
ficed— by  onrushing  technology  and  our  pro- 
c'-ivit""  to  live  mure  (•;o,-e!y  together  in  areas 
of   high  po;)ulaticii  cieiifity, 

4,  Assure  Mainten.incc  of  Income:  The  se- 
security  of  a  better  job  under  good  working 
conditions  can  be  eroded  by  acts  and  events 
beyond  the  individual's  control.  Thus  the 
maintenance  of  income — an  inflow  of  dol- 
lars— to  bridge  a  family  tragedy  or  provide 
for  old  age — is  gradually  being  accepted  :« 
I  proper  norm  and  social  responsibility. 

For  workers  who  are  injured,  or  for  whom 
long  exposure  to  injurious  substance  eventu- 
ally cause  disablement  or  death,  workmen's 
compensation  protection  must  be  more  com- 
plete and  rest  upon  uniform  nationally  rec- 
ognized standards.  Benefits  need  to  be  In- 
creased substantially  and  programs  for  re- 
habilitation enlarged. 

For  those  who  lose  their  jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  unemployment  insurance 
protection  must  be  expanded  and  standard- 
ized, and  benefits  must  be  set  more  realisti- 
cally to  tide  the  family  over  the  crisis. 

For  the  aged  and  retired,  both  public  social 
.security   programs   and   private.   coUectivelv- 
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bargained  pension  plans  should  provide 
higher  annuities  with  these  benefits  periodi- 
cally adjusted  to  match  rising  :iving  costs. 
Bolder  actions  :n  expanding  Medicare,  m- 
cluding  services  for  pregnaiu  mothers  and 
young  children,  >hould  be  undertaken. 

For  all  Americans,  and  particularly  for 
families  who  can  :11  afford  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  a  sudden  accident  or  prolonged  hospitali- 
zation, a  comprehensive  program  of  n.ilional 
health  insurance  can  no  longer  be  delayed 
Our  people's  health  is  a  national  resource 
Inability  to  pay  must  be  neither  a  determi- 
nant nor  a  deterrent  to  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care, 

E.xpansion  uf  State  or  Federal  programs  for 
temporary  disability  Instirance,  development 
of  community  health  centers,  and  maximum 
utilization  of  skilled  medical  manpower  and 
costly  equipment  are  among  the  steps  to  be 
taken 

5,  Building  Consumer  Power:  The  National 
Consumers  League  is  well  aware  that  an  in- 
dividual's economic  well-being  is  not  com- 
pletely assured  by  the  pa\-ment  of  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  or  the  protection  of  a 
comprehensive  .social  .securitv  system  We 
know  that  his  standard  of  living  is' materially 
affected  by^uch  other  things  as  the  purity  of 
the  food  available  for  his  consumption,"  the 
rates  he  is  charged  for  credit  extended  him 
and  the  helpful  or  harmful  qualities  .ind 
prices  of  the  drugs  he  buys  Much  is  needed 
to  protect  the  consumer's  interests  in  such 
matters  which  .ire  largelv  bevond  his  indi- 
vidual control,  irrespective  of"  his  economic 
status.  Therefore,  the  League  will  encour.ige 
and  support  programs  of  con,^umer  educa- 
tion, consumer  protect;,:.^!!,  and  con.sumer 
legislation. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  consumers,  and  to  provide  the  in- 
formation which  will  enable  consumers  to 
more  effectively  discharge  their  responsible 
role  in  the  .American  economy.  However,  cer- 
tain additional  programs  and  legislation  are 
necessary  to  establish  for  consumers  a  more 
equitable  position  in  the  marketplace. 

The  League  will  therefore  support : 

An  enlarged  program  for  representation  of 
the  consumer  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  a  statutory  In- 
dependent  .-Agency,  and  Federal  .assistance  for 
development  and  establishment  of  similar 
slate  and  local  agencies. 

Action  to  reduce  prices  of  prescription 
drugs,  to  assure  efficacy  and  safety  o:  all  drug 
products,  and  strengthening  of  the  authority 
of  the  FDA  over  cosmetics  and  therapeutic, 
diagnostic  and  prosthetic  devices 

Crackdown  on  frauds,  deception  .md  mis- 
leading advertising  through  enl.trged  powers, 
jurisdiction  and  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission, 

Legislation  to  assure  safetv  of  all  food 
supplies 

Expanded  legislation  to  safeguard  health 
from  air  and  water  pollution. 

Legislation  to  eliminate  abuses  connected 
with  games,  contests,  sweepstikes.  lotteries 
and  other  promotion  schemes 

Adequate  regulation  of  repairmen 

Strengthening  o:  .-egulatory  .igencies  so  as 
to  assure  rural  and  urban  consumers  of  relia- 
ble sources  of  electricity,  gas.  and  telephone 
services  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost 

Strengthening  of  the  excess  acreage  re- 
strictions m  the  Feder.ai  Reclamation  Law 

Legislation  to  protect  the  public  interest 
:n  natural  resources,  ('specially  shale  oil  de- 
posits, hvdro-electric  power  sues,  and  publicly 
financed  nuclear  power. 

Legislation  to  .issure  adequate,  fairly 
priced,  auto.  life,  health  .ind  property  insur- 
ance without  discrimination 

Enlarged  and  strengthened  programs  of 
consu.mer  education  and  information  in  the 
schools  a;  d  ;n  the  coinmunitles. 

Encouragement  of  consumer  cooperatives 
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In  suc.^  rtelds  as  health  housing,  're*!!!  re- 
tailing, eur 

Adequate  funding  and  Implementatl  ■«  ■; 
recently  enacted  Federal  .io'.i»!r;«  >gls!A':i  .-i 
with  the  goal  of  providing  jdequi'.e  ."i  >m1::,< 
for  low  and  middle  income  -onaumen  ■<•- 
ordination  if  housing  -ind  urban  -enew*. 
program*  with  effort*  for  Improved  ma«8  trrin- 
»lt  ind  Jther  .•.■)mmun:ty  facill'led  ^'i-h  i.'i 
schools,  hospitals    recreation  facilities   c*.' 

Expansion  jnd  more  adequate  f!indli:i<  f 
the  war  on  p<iverty  40  that  its  pro«p-ani»  i:k1 
services  can  ultimately  ellmiriHte  r';ra.  is  *>•;. 
as  urban  poverty 

Plnaily  the  exp<>«i-ir<^  -ind  'xper  fr:-*-  f 
the  past  .several  vears  fuilv  *rtrr*::t«  'J\r  i>:t- 
vocacy  if  permanent  r<in«freM:"na.  Co::i- 
mlttees  to  studv  -ind  consider  ^legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problems  if  -iins'irTiprs  us  other 
■ommlttees  n.iw  ict  in  I'htr  economic 
pmblenvs 
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Inc  ,  and  was  quite  sannzed  to  note  the 
sec<)nd  paragraph,  which  reads 

As  you  pnibably  know  the  National  Com- 
mittee Is  an  independent  ni 'n-partlsaii  edu- 
'■atlonal  i)rganl74»tlf>n  which  \n  funded  bv  'he 
I»rird  PiiurKlatlun  the  RtH-kefrller  Brnthers 
P'lnd    .tnd     'ther    -ontrtbutlf.ri.s 

Ina.siiuich  a.s  taxpayers  ha\e  been 
asked  U)  bear  <in  increased  burden,  I  felt 
:nanv  -Aould  be  Interested  m  learTiLng 
Mjtne  iif  the  prnjects  which  are  being 
funded  tax-free  by  (ine  ta.x-exenipt 
foundation 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  with  :ny  re- 
niark.s  that  portion  of  Uie  letter  from 
the  National  t'onimittee  on  United 
StALes-Chma  Fielatlon.s.  Ii;c  ,  and  a  par- 
tial U.st  of  Find  Foundation  Krant.s  for 
1967 


March 


1909 


Na  rm.N.  *: 


M  M!Mf  f 


FORD   FOirNDATION 
EXTRAVAGANZA 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LofisiAN* 

IN  ras  HOUSE  op  representatives 

Thurtday.  March  6.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  recentlv 
received  a  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Relations, 


.Srtrr.s   1 'ni.s  \  Hr i  atii  ss    Inc 
S'-u     Y'"k     \  V      Ffhrua-y    25.    1969 
rlon    J    R    Hark  K 
'/  .s'     House    i>t    KfV'r<r't'.ali' 1'^. 
'.I'a*':  I'l^tii'i     DC 

Dear  i"onoress.m  an-  Rarh  k  •  •  •  \.s  ■,  1  u 
pnibablv  know  -he  NHtlcniii  ('<  mtnittee  i.s 
m  Independent  :ion-parTUan  ('durational  or- 
.fanl/jitlon  w*:'.ci\  ',s  funded  bv  the  Ford 
Pomidrttio:;  'I'.e  RiK-lcefpllpr  Brothers  Piind 
II. il  other  ■oiirrlhutlon.s  It.s  members  .ire 
rejireset.ta'lve  'f  nil  !n.i'"r  secton;  '  f  .Amer- 
li-an  siH'lptv     irid  it*  i.btei-;ue  m  'o  raise  'hf 


level  of  Information  and  public  dlscusalon  of 
our  China  policy  the  basic  lasuea,  current 
problenxs  and  possible  alternatives  The 
Committee  takes  :io  position  Itaelf  Enclosed 
;.s  a  brochure  i  n  the  Committee,  and  several 
of  Its  publications 

•  •  •  •  • 

I    IcKjk   forward   to  hearing   from  \iiu   if  we 
can  be  of  assistance 

Sincerely  yours, 

A    DoAK    Barnett, 

Chairman 

()pi,m.  ,n     it  i.sueifnde.nt  .accovntants 
New   York.   N  Y  , 
,Voi  I'mber  29.  1967 
To  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ford   Foun- 
dation 
In   our   opinion     'he   .statements   appearing 
on  page  72  through  75  of  this  report  present 
faJrly    the    financial     position    of    Tlie    Ford 
P^nindallon    at   September   30.    1967   and   Ita 
income,   expenditures,   and  changes  in  fund 
balances    for    the    year.    In    conformity    with 
ttenerally  .iccepted  accounting  principles  ap- 
plied on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
preceding    vear     Our    examination    of    these 
statements  was  made  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally  accepted   auditing  standards   and   ac- 
cordingly included  such  tests  of  the  account- 
ing   records    and    such    other    auditing    pro- 
cedures   :ls    we    considered    necessary   in    the 
circumstances,  including  confirmation  of  the 
cish  and   securities  owned  at  September  30, 
1967  by  correspondence  with  the  depoeltarles. 
Price  Waterhousk  &  Co 
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ASSETS 
Cisn  

Acer  j»(]  .  iteoi^f  jTj   I>*'i]en]^    *t*.it)i«      .   

Secur  ti«s  sold  Out  not  dsinetsd 

)th«f  

Tjtji  

.  "n«Mm«n^%    it  :oit' 
jonds  ind  iof»j 

JS    jovernmtnt  infi   J  S    :1ov«rnme'*  ij«'ic  f^    .. 

Ibiigat  oni  3t  t)in«5   n 'fi»  United  Slit»i 

Itfiei 
3onn  jnd  -nm  :>u'cn<5«d  turoujn  ]i(«ct  oejolMtion . . 

Con^efttble  1et>«niur«^  jnd  io(»s  . 

Common  ind  lonvflftible  :)r«feo9<j  ,txti$ . 

T^tal  («'!timj|»d  -na-k't  .jiue  .967  -  Jl  ,809.865,000 
.966  j:  SC3  lOS.JOC)  (Not*  1  md  lummaiy  o( 
in««^lment^)  


$951,100 

$1  647  335 

12.930.4tt 

14.  Ml.  065 

20.12«.&77 

M.45« 

1.173.067 

23.095.400 

1.242.523 

241.823.760 
229.868. 1  S3 
114.  300.4S2 
422,861.173 
98.485.014 
556.  593.  734 

283.111.379 
350.  853.  462 

78.873.145 
400.  320. 349 

49. 108.  262 
454.152.100 

1.M3.I32.34I 

l.«IIL41t.M7 

:%7 


:%6 


ASSETS — Continued 

fOfd  Motor  Co  .  Sop-oting  Class  A  Slxh  :967  U,  b30  936 
iharei  earned  at  S41  c^er  stiaie.  .966  34  673.461  'shares 
at  t40  per  ?nare(NQle  .'  and  summary  ol  investments)  {1,398,830,248      $1,386,938,440 

Foundation  land  and  t)uildings,  under  construction.  H  cost 
(Not»3) 21.240.352  13,218,8% 

TotsI  3  130  979, 934 

LIABILITIES    iPPR-PBIiTION'S.  AND  tuND 
BALJNCIS 
Accounts  payable 

Securities  purchased  but  not  rectivtd 12,  718  918 

Other  3.i.'3  b?3 

TottI 16.242.496 

Unpaid  itanti  and  appropiiationt: 

Unpaid  grants  (Note  4)                                       486178.9."')  115,141   j43 

Appropriations  tor  future  grants  and  proiects 101,  877.  384  124.  474. 417 

Untip«nded  balance  ot  projects  11.112.230  11.063.260 

Total 599. 168  309  '-SO  6'9  ':" 

FundbalanCM 2^505.  b68.  929        :  477  984  394 

ToW- 3.120.979.934        3.  033  546.  9% 


INCOME  FUND  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  SEPT.  30,  1967.  AND  .966 


mi 


I  ncome 

DivHtMte  mcMli«  IHJMJW  ia  IM7  Md  $89 

361,502  in  19(6  eaFMMilwCiLCtm  A  itocK  $97,803,241  $102,891,586 

Intarwt.  60.694,686  54.937.377 

Suhtofal  158,497,927  157.828,963 

Less  nyestms  I  6i.,eies       406,083  311,227 

'  )tai   nco'Tie  .. .,.,-- 

Grants   jroiects,  jn^j  9i.>«aseA, 

iriits  ipp'o*««;  ..-....-.,-.--.,--... 

"'Jiec'  ««pen.]ituies     

-*''igr5m-Tii>a^«mi»nt  4ip«ns«s    .- ... 

Subtotal  255,917,880  358  385  995 


1967 


1S4      <s   -(44 


w.m,nt 


234,  IJ83,  30/ 
16.835.622 
4.998.951 


341,627,172 
12.  379,  358 
4.  379.  465 


Grants    oroiects    and  eipenses — Continued 

r.enerj' .(''(1  '  1''ii"i5tMti»e  eipen^es  54  832.501 

Jojt  'J  'urniiu'e  in",   equipment  (oi  nen  ,head- 
quartarj  buiidinj  (Note  3) 1,921.854  . 

Total  grants,  proiects.  andeipenses  262.672.235 

Excess  ol  grants,  proiects,  and  expenses  over  income 

Current  year    .   (104,582.391) 

Prior  years      (1.  L'52.  251.  %5) 

Cumulative  excels  jt  grants,  ;roiecls.  and 
eipenses  over  ncome  Irom  establishment 
(1936)  to  end  ol  ,ear ( 1.  ;^6,  834. 356)       (1.052.251.%-) 


J3.  771, 108 


362.157.103 


(204.  7I6.3S-> 
(847.535,59') 


3.033.546.956 


3.047.279 
1.835.763 

4.883.042 


1%6 
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PRINCIPAL  FUND  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  SEPT   30,  1967,  AND  1966 
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1967 


1966 


Prirtcipal  fund  balai>e«  at  beginning  of  ytar $3,665,774,036       $3,459,381,755 

Licass  ot  net  proceeds  from  sale  ol  2,142,525  sharn  in 

1967  and  2.829.738  tharss  in  1966  ot  Ford  Motor  Co, 

stock  over  the  carrying  value  at  Sept.  30,  1966,  and 

1965.  less  related  eipsnsAs 11.169,881  40,544,576 

Excass  ot  market  value  over  carrying  value  of  1,858,266 

shares  ol  Ford  Motor  Co  stock  transferred  to  grantMS 

in  payment  ol  grants  less  related  expenses 29,026, 143 

Increase  arising  from  adiustment  in  ttie  carrying  value 

ot  Ford  Motor  Co  class  A  stock  (Note  2)  97,592,808  138.693,844 

Nel  gam  (loss)  on  dispositions  ot  other  securities 856.144  (1,872,282) 

Subtotal 109.618.833  206,392,281 

Principal  fund  balance  at  end  ot  year 3,775,392,869         3,665.774,036 


1%7 


IM 


SUMMARY  OF  FUND  BALANCES 

Principal  fund,  as  above ...  $3,775.  392,  869  $3. 565,  774,  036 

Cumulative  excess  ol  grants,  projects,  and  expenses 

over  Income  Irom  establlshment(1936)  to  end  of  year..  (1,156,834,356)  (1,052,251,965) 

Subtotal...   2,618,558,513  2,613,522,071 

Appropriations  for  future  grants  and  projects (112,989,  584)  (135,  537,677) 

Fund  balance  at  end  ol  year 2,505,568,929  2,477,984.394 


NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


1  Market  values  are  based  on  quotations  where  available.  Securities  for  which  quotations  are 
not  available  are  valued  at  cost  which,  in  the  aggregate,  does  not  exceed  estimated  realizable 
value.  Investments  tor  which  there  were  no  market  quotations  available,  consisting  primarily  ot 
bonds  and  notes  purchased  through  direct  negotiation  and  obligations  of  banks  in  the  United 
Slates  amounted  to  $683,222,087  at  Sept  30,  1967  and  $484,829,721  at  Sept  30,  1966. 

2  The  carrying  value  ol  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  class  A  stock  is  adjusted  on  Sept  30  of  each  year  to 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  approximate  equity  per  share  as  indicated  by  the  financial  statements 
ol  the  Ford  Motor  Co  at  Dec.  31  ol  the  preceding  year.  Accordingly,  the  carrying  value  of  the 
class  A  stock  was  adjusted   Irom  $36  to  $40  per  share  at  Sept.  30,  1966,  and  from  $40  to  $43  per 


share  at  Sept  30,  1967.  The  class  A  stock  is  convertible  or  exchangeable,  under  limited  conditions, 
into  Ford  Motor  Co.  common  stock,  which  had  a  market  value  per  share  ot  $53'  s  on  Sept  3D  1967. 

3.  Foundation  land  and  buildings  under  construction  consist  of  the  New  York  and  Ne*  Delhi 
office  buildings  and  residential  properties  in  Nairobi.  Kenya  Upon  completion,  the  cost  ol  these 
buildings  will  be  written  off  by  the  straight-line  method  over  their  estimated  useful  I  ves  In 
accordance  with  the  Foundation's  established  policy,  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  equippmg  the 
New  York  headquarters  building  in  the  amount  of  $1,921,854  tias  been  written  oft  by  a  charge  to 
the  income  fund 

4.  Unpaid  grants  at  Sept  30,  1967  include  $186,000,000  payable  on  a  matching  basis. 


I  STATEMENT   OF   GRANTS   FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDED   SEPT,    30.    1967 

I  The  first  and  last  columns  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  grants  at  the  end  of  the  respective  fiscal  yean.  The  2d  column  shows  grants  approved  in  1967.  The  3d  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept   30,  1967 


1  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Imploymenl  tor  minorities: 

A    Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund;  Training  for  union  apprenticeship  tests 

Advancement  ot  business  opportunities  for  Negroes: 

American  Jewish  Congress  (lor  Interracial  Council  for  Business  Opportunity). $100,  000 

Chicago  Small  Business  Opportunities  Corporatwn 

Interracial  Council  tor  Business  Opportunity 

Jobs  Clearing  House  ol  Boston , 

National  Urban  League 180,000 

Potomac  Institute 

Zion  Non-Profit  Charitable  Trust  (Philadelphia) _ 

Board  lor  Fundamental  Education:  Materials  on  Negro  employment  problems 

Business  education  m  predominantly  Negro  colleges: 

Atlanta  University 200,000 

Indiana  University 108,000 

Texas  Southern  Ijniversity 375,000 

Career  education  tor  minorities: 

Howard  University     . 289,632 

New  York.  University  ol  the  State  ot 

Washington  University.    . 

Yale  University  ..-    

Educational  programs  tor  dropouts 

United  Progress.  Inc  (Trenton) „ 57,  000 

Urban  League  ol  Greater  New  York       7. 

Fan  housing  and  promotion  programs: 

Management  Counsel  lor  Bay  Area  Employment  Opportunity 

National  Catholic  Conlerence  lor  Interracial  Justice 

George  Washington  University: 

Center  tor  IVIanpower  Policy  Studies 

Research  on  Government  manpower  programs , 

Study  ol  fconomic  Opportunity  Act..         

Improvement  ot  rural  economic  life: 

Mississippi  Research  and  Development  Center 

Southern  Consumers'  Education  Foundation 

Ti/lanhattan,  Borough  ol   Community  College;  Training  in  medical  emergency  technology        

New  'ersey  State  Department  ol  Community  Affairs:  Development  of  statewide  manpower  system 

Performing  Arts  Workshop  (San  Francisco):  Dance  and  drama  training  for  disadvantaged  youth 

Research  on  employment  of  minority  groups: 

California.  University  ol  (Berkeley)  150,000 

Educational  Testing  Service 80, 000 

New  York  University.. 42,500 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 180,000 

Training  and  job  development  in  Los  Angeles  area: 

Management  Council  tor  Merit  EmploymenL  Training,  and  Research 25.000 

Opportunities  Industrialuation  Center 125.000 

Systems  Development  Corp 

W.  E  Upjohn  Unemployment  Trustee  Corp.: 

Research  on  government  manpower  programs 

Study  ol  admintstratkin  ol  Economic  Opportunity  Act.. 

Study  ol  training  tor  disadvantaged  in  private  schools 

Racial  Leadership  and  Research 

Assistance  to  civil  rights  organization 

National  Association  for  the  Advancoment  of  Cokired  People 

National  U rban  League 

Civil  rights  publications 

AntiOelamation  League  ot  B'nai  B'rith 

Southern  Educational  Conference.  I nc 

Vanderbilt  University 

jNee  footnotes  ui  end  ot  table. 


$44.  200 

$44.200 



is.'wo".... 

350.000 
45,500 

246,000 

400.  000 
25.000 

100.000     . 

25.000 
23.250 
30.000 
89.  307 
370.000 
25.000  .... 

$15,000 
325,000 

23.250 
150.000 
156.693 

30.000 

116.375 
2,249 

83.625 

135.751 

375.000 

415.225 

300.  000 
187.000 

201.266 

100.  OOC 
121.000 

S«.366 

'tis.  225 

200.  000 

66.000 

647.000 

il.  OOC 
647.  000 



45,500 
522,  200 

45,500  .. 

522.230 

346,  500     . . 
50,  790 
61,749 

""""   50.790' 
61.749 

346,  500 

600, 000 
578,  000 
20,  000 
250,800 
100,000 

250.  OOC 
1 1 5.  000 
23.  OOC 

38.237 

250.000 
463.000 

25Q.  800 
61.763 

119.725 
80,000  .... 
42,500  .. 
75,000 

25,000  . 
200,000  .    .. 
24.600       .. 

30.275 

105,000 

75,000' 

24,600 

(50.790) 

(61.749) 

61,500 

(50.790) 

(61.749) 

16.436 

35,'064 

300,000 
430,000 

225,000 
430,000  .... 

75,000 

35.000 
60.000 
42.405  ... 

35.000     . 
30,000 

30,"  666 
42,405 

5846 


I  ;tM  liiit  ind  last  columnj  thorn  the  unpaid  balancn  of  -;r»ntj  «t  the  end 

on  old  J" 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATEMENT  Of  GRANTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENOED  SEPT   30.  1967-Contmu»d 


March   7,   19r>9 


"1.  rrspKtivt  fiscal  years    The  2d  column  showi  .  sn-,  sfo'oved  in  1967    The  Id  column  ihows  pivment? 
■~  .-inti  djring  the  1967  fiscal  year  J 


Changes  ilunng  the  'seal  yen 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30.  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(relunds) 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS— Continual 
SOCIAL   DEVELOPMENT— Confinuad 
•facial  Leadership  and  Research — Continued 
Education  lor  clerjy  in  urban  proMems 

National  Catholic  Conference  tor  Interracial  Justice  ,.... . 

National  Council  o(  the  Churches  of  Christ  .       '  "" ^        '  "  ' 

Southern  Chrrstian  Leadfrship  Foundation  ......,, 

Urban  rraming  Center  tor  Chn^iran  Mission  -•---•—•-•••--••-.—.--.----..---..--.—. 

ntormation  programs  on  Nfgro  culture 

Frederich  Douglass  institute  af  Negro  Arts  and  Htstorv 

New  York  Public  Library 
Metropodtan  Applied  Research  Center 
Ctvii  rights  internship  program 
raininj  lor  Negroes  lakmj  Foreign  Service  eiaminalion  .  . 

Michigan.  Untversify  of 

Conference  on  lesenrch  priorities  m  race  relations     ..„„„.,.. 

Cooperative  research  lyith  Tuskegee  Institute  \  --..-.....-•.•...—..... 

Race- relations  programs  m  Cleveland 

American  Council  lor  Nationalities  Serv<e        

Congress  of  Racial  Equality's  special  purpose  fund '. """^""mr"" ------ 

Greater  Cleveland  Associated  Foundation  .. -...111111^11""!""^ -----       - 

Research  and  training  on  minoritY  pfOblsmi.  -----       .....       ................. 

Brandets  Universitv 

Chicaeo.  University  o* I."III!"!'II"I] 

T!*  University ----'-'""II"im!mirjJJ '" "" 

J«*«i  )Jv  College  ol  Criminal  Justice.  City  Uniwrsity  ot  N«w  YorV.'."IIIII"II"Iiri 

National  Opinion  Research  Center I""" 

Puerto  Rico.  University  of  il!.!""'""!!!!"!  

TusKegee  institute "IJ!""!!!"!""!! "  

Southern  Regional  Council   Trainmf  imt  tedtnical  asststaiK*  tar  SMt  Mtf  iMl'iiMmMVtlations'ciMinci'ls 

Community  development  

American  Friends  Service  Committee    Family  aid  lund  program 

Assistance  fo 'aiihousinj  programs  '" 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  m  ffousmg _ 

National  Urban  League  "''''''''''". " * 

Citiiens  Committee  on  Children  ol  New  York  City   Conference  on  chiid-ariowanc«pro(rams  abroad 

Comprehensive  efforts  to  improve  life  in  low-income  neighbotnoods  "" 

Action  tor  Boston  Community  Development,  Ine 

Community  Progress.  Inc  (New  Haven.  C;onn  ) '..'.'.'....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...". 

North  Carolina  Fund .'"'.'."."."."        

North  CiN  Congress  (Philadelphia)  I.J.IIIIIIIIIIIIirilliriimil"! 

Oakland  California  City  of  -— ..-I-IIIIIIIIIIII"""        *       """"  *'" 

United  Planning  Organuation  (Washington.  DC  ) .I.I"""!rm""""II""""* --— 

Housing  programs  lor  the  ponr  ------       .-.. 

International  Self  Help  Housing  Associates 

National  Council  ot  the  Churches  ot  Christ  I. "!!!!"  "I" 

Urban  America   Inc  ".'!!"""!"'  I'""         "* 

Interracial  Council  lor  Business  Opportunity    Studies  on  economic  ridiyitopmenf  of  Hartiw ■.'-'"""  I" 

New  York  Institute  tor  Human  Development    Storefront  community  centers  program      .." 

■'reventkjn  and  reduction  ol  luvemle  delinquency: 

South* in  California   University  of .—,........ 

Syracuse  University "I...IIIIIIIIII!]I!I"II"IIII]!III!! 

United  Community  Fund  ot  San  Francisco ...-II"II!II1I!IIIIIIII*!II"'I 

Youth -Research   Inc  .-.--...... I. Illlllllimill"!""        --•----■ 

Radcliffe  College:  Student  summer  programs     .'.."'.*." V.V."        "'      -------- 

Santa  Clara  County  Council  ol  Churches    Communlt*  healtti  proirani  fVr  Mtxiu'iHArne'riiuiH 

Social-welta'e  policy  studies 
New  York  University 

Slate  Communities  Aid  Association I-I-l^Ilil^milllillll^I 

Syracuse  University  ...'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  

Synagogue  Council  ot  America    intertaith  mmtiiitwi  "Tfci  IMo  of'lMigim'Coindtiie«"V." 

Training  for  community-development  workers:  

Block  Communities.  Inc 

Citi/ens   Crusade  Against  Poverty  ^lI^liI!!IilJIIIi!II!I!!II"'I 

National  Association  tor  Community  Oevetopmant I"III""""'"""I 

National  Council  ot  Negro  l*omen     '.'"""!''""!II1I1"I""I 

Penn  Community  Services  .     .  *      "" """ 

United  States  Conference  ot  Mayors:  Support  (or  Community  Relationj  S«f¥iei'.imrirrrrmmriJimir"IIII 


$60,000 
450. 6o6' 


S50.600 

23d.66o" 


250.000 
IS.  000 

500.000 
15.000 

34.000 
98.  530 

200.000 
175.000 
127.500 


{50.600 
20.000 

"nz.MO" 

74.926 
15.000 

100.000 


170.000 


648.000 


100.000 
300.000 

20.000 
100.000 

75.000 
300.000 


100.000 


162.000 
1.415.000 


850. 32t 

300.000 

1.089.690 

'"500.666 

868.000 


45.000 
25.000 


34.000 
13.213 

50.000 
75.000 
31.875 

170,000 

73.213 
20.000 
55.000 
37.500 
21.575 
259. 20O 

45.000 

111.000 
59,000 
45.000  . 

300. 328 


3.000.000 
105.000 


704.563 


150.000 
160.000 

27.000' 
50.000 


160.875 
176.066 
34,042 
92.950 


187.  500 
125.000 
150.000 


2S.000 

10.000 

46.693 

25,000 

(546. 693) 

36.500 

55.000 
508.500 


300.000 
270.000 


2.  522. 079 
35.000 
500.000  . 
492.000 

71.163 

5.000 

421.009 

27,000  . 

25,000 

54.620 

75.324 

33.791 

2.453 

"'io.ooo'' 

46.693  . 

25,000  . 

(546.693). 

36.500  . 

55.000  . 
187,500 
31.250 
51.057 


120.000 


10.056.146 


13.540.060 


10.278.321 


GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW 
Justice  and  Legal  Lducation: 

American  Assembfy    Studies  ol  'he  Ombudsman  system 

Amercan  Law  institute   Research  on  ioning  laws  and  land  use ....'..'"....'.' 

Columbia  University    Jomt  program  with  Cambridge  University  in  criminal  jiislic*  and  uinnnologyl 

Committee  tor  Modern  Courts  Fund    Citiien  education  program  in  court  reform 

Criminal  law  training  and  research  -  **'  '""  *        *"' 

California.  University  ot(Berktley) 

Northwestern  University ., , ....1111111111111111 ----.---.. 

Pennsylvania.  University  ot     "---"""""""" II"!"! """Ill 

Stanford  University """"IIIIIIIII""""""""        "  " 

Teias  University  of I''!'IIIIIIII""" '"' 

Denver,  University  of  Training  o(  Spanish-speafcin|  Americans  tor  logal  cartora.VIIIIII 

Fxperiraents  and  research  m  legal  services  tor  indigent  persons  accused  olcrimos: 

California.  University  ol  (Davis) 

']eorg«fown  University  I.IIIIIIIII "" ' 

NAAlP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund -..I.IIIIIIIIIII'I  " 

National  Legal  Aid  &  Defender  Association IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

vera  Institute  of  Justice . IIIIIIIIIIIIII""""" 

L.1W  tchool  development  * "      " * 

Columbia  University 

Howard  University IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Mississippi.  University  of IIIIIIIII""""  " 

London  School  of  Economics  S  Politicai  Science  Study  of  legal' aid  inllondon 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws   Research  on  legislative  solulions  tor  family  law  oroblems ' 
Police  training  and  administration 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  ol  Polico 

Northeastern  University       ""IIIII.'-"I"."II."."."."""""" 

Northwestern  University  ...  '   *" ••-•-— 

Wisconsin,  University  ol 

SiH'  fmitin'ti .-  ,ii  I  ml  of  tftbl*". 


325.000 
320.000 


100.000 


600.000 


25.000 

735.000 
600.000 
250.000 

210.000 
380.000 
150.000 

1.000.000 


3.199.726 
654.600 

25.000 

1,100.000 

341.000 


1.000.000 


25.000 

60.000 


76.500 

90.000 

180.000 

201.500 


15.000 

'45.500 
25.000 

36.700 
63.283 

21.600 
10.125 
52. 220 


91.750 

103.018 

250. 000 

1.055.212 

80. 772 

25.  000 

378.853 

97.000 

25.  000 

4.500 

4.799 
37.8% 
67.921 
51.125 


Unpaid 
Sapt.  30.  1%7 


J40.000 
230.000 
337. 500 

175.074 


400.000 
15,000 


85.317 

150.000 
100.000 
95. 625 


100.000 
226.  787 

45.  UOO 

37.  500 

278.425 

.i88,  giW 

55,  000 

51.000 
1.35f  UOO 


575.000 

300,  000 

1.567,611 

70.000 

'"   376  000 

78,837 
155.000 
283.  554 


25.000 

1«.255 

IM,  742 

251 

90.497 

25.000 


508.500 
93.750 
98.943 

300.000 

150.000 


13.317.885 


85.000 
325. 000 
274. 500 


698.  300 
536.717 
250. 000 
188.400 
369. 875 
97.780 

908. 250 

496.982 

750,  000 

.144.514 

573.828 


721.147 
244.000 

55.500 

71.701 

51.104 

112,079 

150.375 


March   7,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATEMENT  OF  GRANTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30,  1967— Continued 


5ft47 


:  T.e  f,.t  and  ,.„  columns  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  .rants  at  the  end  o,  the  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  show,  ,an.s  approve,  n  1967    T.e  3d  co..n  sncv,.  pavr^.n. 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year]  paymf  n  s 


Unpaid 
Sept  30,  1966 


GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW— Continued 
Jjstice  and  Legal  Education — Continued 

""' Amen'ian  BarPoti't^ir."!'  ^'''"'"'^'"«''"  °' '"'«"  ""  '"«  Practice  ot  criminal  law: 

American  La*  Institute   ...  ' "' 

Chicago,  University  ol  " 

Committee  on  the  Administration  ot  Justice         " 

Georgetown  University  ' 

Illinois  Stale  Bar  Association  Foundation     " ' 

Lawyers  Committee  tor  Civil  Rights  Under  Law     ' ' 

(National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  

National  Juvenile  Court  Foundation..  

Research  and  training  in  criminology :      ' " 

Florida  State  University. . 

Montreal,  University  of     ' " 

Toronto,  University  ol  _]      

Studies  and  trainin J  in  law  and  public  affairs: 

American  Bar  Foundation 

Association  ot  American  Law  Schools  

Law  Faculty  Fellowships  

Pennsylvania,  University  ot.  ■ 

Training  tor  new  trial  |udges:  

Conference  ot  California  Judges  Foundation 

Institute  ot  Judicial  Administration  ' 

William  Nelson  Cromwell  Foundation 
-dministrative  and  legislative  processes: 

Activities  to  improve  State  and  local  government 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures 

Council  of  State  Governments 

Detroit.  University  of 

Duke  University 

Fordham  University     ..     ...,!.[' 

National  Municipal  League. //, 

St  Jofin's  University  (Minnesota) 


Changes  during 

the  fiscal  year 

Grants 
(reductions) 

Payments 
(refunds) 

$680. 000 
104.500 
418.800 


402,  175 
13  000 

525.000 
312.175 


50.  000 

475.000 

3 

389. 940 


Historical  research  on  the  court  ot  appeals 


itil  ^^:^^'^^^T^^^^^^^-'^  -"  '-^'"«  -  -"^  ^«-- 


600. 000 


328. 750 


American  Political  Science  Association: 

Fellowships  to  congressional  staff  members  for  study  and  research  at  universities 
Graduate  internships  in  State  and  local  government 

Orientation  and  training  for  State  leaislafors  "  

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Study  "ol  congressional  ethics 

brooKings  Institution  

Economic  research  internships  in  Federal  agencies 

Research  on  unions  and  collective  bargaining  In  public 'employment'  

study  ol  Government  regulation  of  industry  

Chicago,  University  ot    Conference  on  selective  service  procedures 

Foreign-policy  analysis  

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Harvard  University  "" - 

George  C   Marshall  Research  foundation-  Biography'ot'Gen'erarMarsh'a'i'l 

Internships  in  State  legislatures  

Hawaii,  University  of    

Illinois   University  of     "" " 

Indiana  University         -  ."-IIIIIIIIIII ' " 

Kansas,  University  of  '"     '  ' " 

Massachusetts   University  ot 

Michigan  Slate  Universiti "' ' 

Ohio  State  University  .  

Oklahoma  ilate  Legislative  Council  ' 

Puerto  Rico,  University  ol ■ ' 

Texas  Legislative  Council         ..IIIIIIII 

Washington,  University  ol  

Wisconsin,  State  of.  Legislative  Council ' " 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center' 
Research  on  public  policy 

National  I  ■iduslrial  Conference  Board. 

Syracuse  University  

Research  professorships  m  government:     

Columbia  University 

Y.iie  University  " 

Training  Inr  public  service  " 

Coro  foundation 

National  Institute  ot  Public  Affairs    ' " ■" 

Voting  and  Civil  Liberties:  " 

Citizens'  Research  Foundation:  Research  on  campaign  financing 

Columbia  University    Research  in  American  liberties  

Governmental  Affairs  Institute'  Studies  ot  foreign  electi'o'ns 

M^chi^R'an'  ^mTe'rs.t^y°oT:'  """"°"  ''""'''  ^"'""^"'P  '""  vPter'e'ducation  "fo?'u'r'b"an  "residentsl 

f  xpansion  of  data  on  American  voting  behavior 

^       Research  on  political  communication  and  the  presidentiarvot'e' 

•  orth  Carolina.  University  of    Statewide  analyses  of  national  elections.. IIIIIIIIIIII.'i;;;;;" 


158,000 
616.000 
552.000 


25.  000 


Conference  of  Negro  elected  officialsl 


22.820 
24,000 
38.000 
76.  000 
40,  500 
67,  022 
21.000 
55,570 
34,400 
41.320 
23.  400 
100.000 


25.000 


1,478,000 


Total. 


.J. 


14.810.701 


URBAN  AND  METROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 

^thens  Technological  Organization    Strengthening  of  Center  of  Ekisfics 
l-edford-Stuyvesant  area  development'  


Bedford-Sluyvesant  Development  and  Services  Corp 

Pratt  Institute  .  ' 

California.  University  ol  (Los  Angeles):  

Rfse-nch  program  of  environmental  goals  project 
Studies  ol  cnunty  and  municipal  government  budgeting  p'roblemV' 
Conference  on  urban  problems 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (Toronto). 

Metropolitan  Housing  and  Planning  Council  ot  Chicago         

Metropolitan  W3',hii,gtcn  Council  of  Governments         '    '" 

Planning  Foundation  ol  America 


500, 000 


25.  000 


^ee  iDuliiotr 


n  'nil  iif  labli' 


$30. 000 
"210,000' 

'600,000 


300.  000 
250.000 
150.000 


(}) 


125,000 
120,000 
80,  000 


49.  500 
45.000 

4,600 
40.  000 

182.000' 
. 000. 000 
550.000 


160.000 

600.000 
400.  000 
400,000 


345,030 

20,  000 

100.000 


25.000 


52.000 
10.000 


(11.505) 
100.000 


150.000 
425,  000 
179.000 
100.000 

500.  000 
299.  750 
300.000 


12.425,342 


$24. 558 
72,150 
79.  553 


131,375 

'225,000' 
250.000 
1«.  540 


22.  000 
25.  000 

50. 000 


55.000 

55.  &jO 


150.000 
49, 500 

4.6O6" 


50. 000 
85.000 

25.000 
30,510 

'25."6o6". 


240.  000 


350.  000 
25,  000 

17.000 
275.000 


13.000 
11.000 
25.000 


350.  000 
25.000 

17.000 
71.456 

25.  000 
13.000 
11.000 
25. 000 

Unpaid 

Sept   jj    ,967 


$655  44? 

62,350 
339,247 
210,000 
270,800 

13.000 
375.  000 
275.000 
205.635 


300.000 
228. 000 
125.000 


475. 000 

334.940 

70.030 
120.000 
80.000 


450.  000 

"45,000 

40.000 

328. 750 

182.000 

.  000.  000 

500.  000 

73.  000 
616.000 
55l0'30 
135:000 

569. 490 

400.  000 
400.  000 


17.233  327,767 

20.000 

20.000  80.000 

22.820 

24.000  .. 

17.000  21,606 

19.000  57.000 

13.500  27.000 

-  -.-  67.022 

21.000   .. 

11,518  43,052 

29.800  4  6'30 

4:.j20 

18.400  t  'jOO 

80.  000  2   ,  000 

25,090 _.. 

26.000  26.000 

10.000  

25.000  . 
(11.505) '....'.'.'. 

50. 000  50  QW*< 

704.500  773:580 

37.500  112.500 

225.  000  200  000 

179.000 

90.000  10.000 

136,000  364  O'JO 

299.750 

300. 000 

5.667.006  21.569.037 


269.  000 


203.  544 
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5T*TEMfNT  OF   GRANTS  'OB  THE   yfAft  [<»DtO  SEPT    30    1967    Continued 

•  Th«  'ir,(  ind   '»«»  coiumoi  jhow  'Ht    ,no«.4   ^iijncM  o»   <rinti   it   ">•   end   of  rh«   rrtMctm  fiicii  rMn    Th»  2d  column  ihowi  jrinis  ipproved  in  1967    Th«  3d  column  jhom  p*^m«ntj 

jn  Old  and  n«w  sranti  durins  tfM  19^7  fiu-Bl  »»mi  ] 


on  Old  and  nm  granti  during  lft«  1967  fiscal  r—i  ] 


Cnangt]  during  th«  fijcal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept  30.  1966 


UBBAAi  AND   METBOPOllTAN   DfvnOPMf NT— rootn j»d 

Cornell  'JniyerMtV 

A^^rttance  tor  fjevelopnient  ^M'le    rn^ci    N  v     region         ....... .. . .. ...... 

Urban  affairs  program  frjr  jnion^  _ 

CourKil  ol  State  Governments     Training  Mr  state  budget  office r»        , -.-.......,.... 

Experiments  m  uvt  of  svstemi  inahrsei  in  lowemrnenf  operations 

George  Waifimgton  Uni»er»itY 

Loj  Angelas  Tectinical  Servicn  Corporiipon ,. 

Internationel  urban  studies 

Centre  for  Environmentll  Studies  (London)       ................:.............„.......,..., 

Columbia  University ......' 

lapan  Center  tor  Area  Development  Researcfi ....... 

Locel  pbilanttiropie  support  of  community  eKOe'imnnts  »nr)  :«se»rch 

Cleveland  Foundation  

Kansas  City  Asaocution  of  Trusts  and  Foundations 

Metropolitan  Fund  (Detroit)    General  suopof 

Muncioal  Finance  Officers  Association     Manual  on  tfxa*  Dof'owmg  nl  lubt  rroh  ^tis 

National  Asaociation  of  Counties  Researcfi  Foundation     jeroces 'or  t«gio"ai  ounciis 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers    tipetimsntal  computer  coditicaiion  ot  local  ordinances. 

Regional  Wan  Asjociition    Support  tor  studies  of  New  Tork  Area 

Researcfi.  studies,  and  education  on  ijroan  and  regional  prnpiems 

Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Researc" 

FlorUtt  State  University 

imtitHte  ot  Public  Admmistrjtion ... 

Institute  ot  Social  Studies  

Massachusetts  institute  of  Tecnnoiogy 

National  Association  of  Counties  Res«a-cn  Fjundation... 

National  Planning  Association 

Pennsylvania    University  of ............... .................. . ........ 

Puerto  Rico    University  ot .......... 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  in.;titute 

Washington  (D  C  )  Center  'or  Mei/o;iolitMSMtat 

San  F'ancisco  8ey  Area  Council      ncreased  cit)WMI  UTtieiptttOB  In  ftgWMl  jttmitlt 

Urban  ettenswn   research    3nd  educatic^ 

•■urdue  University  

Rutgers  University . ...^^ 


t'.86  000 


550  000 

250  000 
7X.000 


120.  JOO 
U3,000 


1.200.000 

20.000 


15.000 
400.000 


4.10  ooo 


r)tal 


RESOURCES  AND  fNViRONVfNT 
Feid  biology  'esearch 

Harvard  University  

Organization  'or  I  ropica*  itu1i»s 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  states  ;'  A  nenca     N.«iiaiial  VMlk 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society    -lucatio^a   center  Iw 
National  Trus*  'or  Historic  Prese'vi'ion    >'u  1»  ot  ryi 
Nature  Conservancy    Staft  i^ipanston  jn  ]    io'^a^izafion 
Preservation  ot  natural  areas 

Chester  County    Pennsyivintj  Are'  ^eiou'ces  Aurriority. 

National  Audubon  Societv  .... 

Open  Space  Action  Committee  ...... 

Purdue  U-iNersity  

Save- the- Redwoods  League 

Regional  planning  services  nd  tratnln|: 

Conservation  Foundation  .......................... 

Pennsylvania,  University  of .............. 

Research  and  'riioing  n  ecology 

"heago,  Jniversitv  oi  

Ilk  Ridge  Associated  Universities 

Princeton  university  .  ....,..,,,,....,,..,,..... 

Resou'ces  *of  •'le  Fjture    inc 

Research  ma  education  on  natural  resources 

Research  on  gualitv  ot  'ndronment 
Smithsonian  Institution    Symposium  on  quality  ot  the  environment 
Student  Conservation  Association    Star*  eipaiS'On  ^nd  scholarships 
Water  jollution  education 

>'iiens    Union  Research  Foundation  

Michigan   University  of  

Wisconsin   University  o'   Graduate  teflo«rship5  in  Itnd-uM  law 


250.000 


M  Natural  Beauty. 


1,000.000 


.200.000 

550.000 


To'al    "ational  J^airi. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
School  iTiprovement 

Comprehensive  improvement  projrims  ,o  school  jysUmj. 

Bennington  (Vt  )  South  jupervsory  Union 

Brentwood  (Long  Island)  cuOliC  schools       

Broward  County  (Fla  )  Board  il  Public  Instructioil 

California.  University  of  (Santa  BarBj'i) 

Duke  University  .......... 

Emory  University  ... ............ 

George  Peabody  College  'or  Teachers         ...................... 

HuntsvilletAla  )  City  Board  ot  Education 

Milton  (Pa  )  area  lOint  schools  . 

Newton  (Mass  )  Public  schools  . ...... 

''iltsburgh  public  schools 

Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Education....... 

Tulane  University  ..... 

Harvard  University     Research  on  de  fKfo  school  segregation.... 

Information  programs  for  education  poncymaiters 

National  Committee  tor  Support  of  tne  Pubic  ichoois  

New  England  School  Development  Counc  i  

National  Met't  Scholarship  Corp     Competitive  scholarship  pro^ratn.... 

Sep  rootniitcH  at  end  of  tabl"*. 


66.000 

120,000 

2  353,000 
2.500,000 
1.800,000 
2,351,500 
lOS.OOO 

1,  138.000 
102.790 

2.  340.  000 
!(X  800 

130,000 

"5. 700.  OOO 


Grants 
(reducttons) 


J250.0OO 
1'5,  000 


Payments 
(refunds) 


300,000 
300,000 


750.000 
4».  000 


75  000 

65  000 

150  000 

209,000 

150.000 


$12,287 

55  OOO 

125.000 

100.000 
100.000 
107.280 

75  000 
10  800 

37,500 


24,  850 
13,300 

25.000 

420,000 


25,000 
25.000 


46 

500 

67 

372 

24 

850 

87 

000 

20.000 

66,543 

15 

000 

05 

000 

25 

000 

50,000     ... 

180,000 

275,000      .. 

:90,  ooc 

80.000       .. 

36.000 

232.000     

75,000  .... 

35.000 


4SO.000 
200.000 

1,036,000 
90.000 
372,000 


250. OOO 
20.  050 
50.  000 
58.270 
30.000 


80,000 
100.000 


348.  398 

37.  500 


35.750 
75.000 

23.500 
32.400 


2, 800.  OOO 
35.750 


23.500 
32.400 


175.500 
285.  000 


272.000 


230  000 


7  5,000 
5,  100,  0.X) 


56,000 

58.500 
110.197 
234,200 
524.801 
286.575 
717,550 
140.200 
109.000 
158.999 
625.580 

85.000 
929. 486 

99.920 

121.810 

30.000 

1 ,  900,  000 


Unpaid 
Sept  30,  1967 


J237.713 
175.000 
131.000 

175.000 
300.000 

650 
300 
442 

000 
000 

720 

250 
700 

OOO 
000 

54 

150 
209 
112 

200 
000 
000 
500 

73.500 
45.628 

"     13.300 
1,138,000 

353 

457 

195 

000 

400,0(10 
25,000 

70,000  .. 

70  000 

195.000 

55.100 

139. 9J0 

4,744.000 

4.073.150 

2.012,638 

6.804,462 

159.950 
216.736 
280.000 


1 32,  000 
75.000 
35.  OOO 

551.602 

412.500 
200.  000 

1,036.000 
90,000 
372.000 

1.400.000 
550.  con 


75.000 


120.000 

22.500 

97,  50fl 

7.112.000 

2,559.650 

3.  888,  368 

5,  783,  282 

36  722  847 

32.598.202 

21.846.383 

47.474,666 

117.  OOO 
9.8i  3 
50.  8tHj 
1.828.199 
2.213.425 
1.082,450 
2,211,300 

113,0C'l 

512.4:0 

17.  79' 

1.410.5.4 

230.880 

8.  m- 

45.000 
8.900.0IJJ 
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(The  first  itn)  list  columns  ahow  the  unpaid  balances  of  tranta  at  the  end  of  the  reipective  fiscal  yean.  The  2d  column  ihowj  granti  approved  in  1967    The  3d  column  show*  payments 

on  old  and  new  (rants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid  Grants 

Sept.  30,  1966  (reductions) 


Payments  Unpaid 

(refunds)        Sept.  30,  1%7 


J408.  200 

298. 000 

129,200 

89,000 

76,  350 

52,500 

190,000 

95,000 

60,000 

164,  000 

35,000 

394, 200 

30.000 

118.275 

605,  500 

19,000 

82,963 

20,000 

107,000 


(52.378) 


25.  000 

50.  000 
25.000 
112.600 
20,000 

51,000 
44  000 
40,  OX) 


.000 


(5,313) 
(11.500) 
(19.289) 


.4gO 
.COO 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION— Continued 
School  Improvement — Continued 

National  program  to  strengthen  preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

Alaska,  University  of - 

Baltimore  Department  ot  Education 

Caiitomia.  University  of  (Berkeley) 

California.  University  of  (Los  Angeles) 

Carnegie- Mellon  University 

Colorado  State  College 

Converse  Co  liege -  -  - 

tmory  University 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 

George  Washington  University - 

Hawaii,  University  of - 

I nd lana  U ni versi^  Foundation 

Missouri,  University  ot 

Notre  Dame,  U  ni»ersity  of      

Puerto  Rico  Dtparfment  ot  Education 

Reed  College 

Syracuse  University 

Vandetbilt  University --- -- 

Webster  College - 

Plans  and  experiments  in  school  operation: 

Education  Development  Center  (Newton,  Mass.) 

Hartford  (Conn  )  Boaid  of  Education 

Institute  of  Public  Administration  (lor  New  York  City  Planning  Commission) 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools - 

Puerto  Rico  Department  ot  Education 

Preliminary  organization  ol  locally  administered  school  units  in  Neiw  York: 

Community  Association  ot  the  East  Harlem  Triangle - 

Our  Lady  ol  the  Presentation  Church  (lor  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  area) - 

Two  Bridges  Neighborhood  Council 

Piogiam  tor  disadvantaged  pupils: 

Duke  University 

Pace  Foundation  (Cleveland) _ - 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute - - 

St  Louis  City  School  District --- -oc  ,.9 

Southern  Association  ot  Colleges  and  Schools i\~m'  Hb.n-i 

Public  Education  Association:  Program  to  use  laymen  as  school  volunteers 84,522 

Teacher  training  and  school  improvement  in  inner-city  areas: 

Bank  Street  College  ot  Education - T??'™  0 

New  York  University - --- 136, UUO 

Trinity  College  (Washington,  DC) - - - 

Yeshiva  University - - - 

Teacher  training  lor  lunior  colleges:  ., 

Junior  College  District  ol  St.  Louis V->l'iJ^i 

Tennessee  University  ot _ - -- /23,5LKJ 

Vocational  Education: 

Consultant  services  in  cooperative  work-study  programs: 

National  Commission  lor  Cooperative  Education -Sb.uuu 

Northeastern  University - - 

Cooperative  work-study  programs: 

Bloomheld  College  .  - — — 

Detroit  Institute  ol  Technology 

Golden  Gate  College. -  - 

Rutgers  University - -- 

San  Mateo  Junior  College  District.. - 

Voorhees  Technical  Institute - -- 

Wilberforce  University -aVy-:^' 

New  York  Institute  ol  Technology:  Computer-aided  individual  guidance  and  training.. as,  uuo 

New  York  University:  Center  lor  new-careers  programs  in  health,  education,  and  wellare - 

Research  and  experiments  in  vocational  education: 

Western  Washington  State  College - c?;- nm 

Wisconsin,  University  ol - - bbb,  UUO 

Vocational  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

Broward  County  (Fla  ),  Board  ol  Public  Instruction  ot 

New  Jersey  State  Department  ol  Education 

New  York  City  Board  ol  Education 

Newton  (Mass  )  public  schools 

Research  Foundation  ol  the  City  University  ot  New  York 

Vocational-technical  teacher  training: 

Frederic  Burk  Foundation  tor  Education  (San  Francisco  State  College) 

Mississippi  State  U  mversity 

Wentworth  I nstitute ;  Development  ot  technical  curriculums  tor  2-year  coAages 

Educational  technology : 

California,  University  ot  (Los  Angeles):  Improved  use  of  programed  learning 

Education  development  center :  Televised  training  on  instructional  materials 

Educational  data  processing  systems: 

Iowa,  State  University  ol.. --- - 

New  England  School  Development  Council 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories:  Research  and  consultation  on  more  effective  school  and  college  tacihties 

Institute  tor  Educational  Development: 

General  support.   - 

Studies  ot  education  materials  market - - - 

National  Association  ot  Educational  Broadcasters: 

I mprovemeni  ol  televised  instruction - -  ^OU,  UUO 

Study  ol  educational  radio  .        - - - 

National  Educational  Television  &  Radio  Center-  Training  fellowship  for  a  producer -.   

Curriculum  and  Materials: 

Alaska,  University  of   Planning  conference  on  cross-cultural  education 

Atlantic  Information  Centre  tot  Teachers:  General  support  and  conlerence  on  tufure  plans 

Berlin  Center  tor  Pedagogy :  Conlerence  on  educational  testing - 

Calilornia,  University  ol  (Los  Angeles): 

Elementary  political-science  instruction - inc'nrvi 

Seminars  lor  interracial  groups ub,  OUO 

Center  lor  Applied  Linguistics:  Interdisciplinary  Committee  on  Reading  Problems 

Constitutional  Rights  Fou ndation :  Bill  ot  Rights  Resource  Bureau. 

District  of  Columbia  Citizens  lor  Better  Public  Education:  Distribution  ot  books  tor  disadvantaged  children 

Educational  Records  Bureau;  Research  on  Improved  intelligence  testing \'c-,'ao. 

Harvard  University:  Development  ol  Graduate  School  ol  Education -  162,984 

tet  foutnuti's  III  fud  of  table. 


375.000 

51.900 
67,600 
46.700 
67.800 
60.  000 
47.000 
45.  300 

484.767" 


156,000 
'138,"  000' 


228,  000 

63,000 

300,  000 

242,000 


450,000 

"8","obb","oob ". 


191.700 

534.165" 

"74.300" 


555.600 


198.500 


495.  OCK) 


540.  000 
77.635 


38.  000 
g.OOO 

5.000 
35.000 
25,000 

75.000 

131.160 

50.  000 

1 50.  000 

414,^00 


$109,557 
156,091 
48,858 
89,000 
35.694 
52.  500 
95.000 
63,963 


99,836 

35,000  . 
212,168 
(22.378) 

34.952 
158.274 

19,000  . 

82,963  . 

20,000  . 

25,000 

25.000  . 
50.000  . 
25.000  . 

20.000". 

51.000   , 
44.000 
40.000  . 

25.000  . 

(6,3:3) 
(11,500). 
(19.289). 
301.808 

84.522  . 

400.000 
8.000 
29.030 
28,000  . 

45.200 
31,567 


92.234 
375.000 


18.000 
6.500 
5.000 
7.500 


24.  500 


13C.  800 
250.900 


27.700 
90.  188 


55.000 
23,250 

115.830 
223.  590 


3.600 
75,000 

187.500 
337.500 

2.000.000 

300.  000 
44.556 

165.240 

38.000 

8.000 


25.000 
25,000 


125,000 


100,000 
83.525 
162,984 


$298,643 

141.909 

80, 342 


40.656 


95.000 

31.037 
60.000 
64.154 


182,032 


83.323 
447.226 


82,000 


112,600 


84.6^4 


28.000 
33.450 


327.800 
191,833 


2.766 


51, 

900 

49. 60-0 

40.200 

62. 

800 

52. 

SCO 

47 

('('0 

45. 

.3C0 

■"  ^ 

500 

484 

767 

,29 

200 

405 

100 

164 

000 

75.812 

534. 

165 

83 

000 

51 

050 

112 

170 

395 

CIO 

300 

000 

238 

040 

123 

500 

262 

500 

157 

500 

6,C'JC 

000 

r^L 

C-JO 

33 

C79 

134 

7t0 

L. 

000 

IC 

,000 

75,000 

"isi^ibo 

50.000 

50.000 

330.875 
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on  old  iiK)  n«f  inntj  during  th«  146/ tiicjl /M/J 


Chanfcs  durinj  the  fiscal  vear 


Unpaid 
S«pl.  30. 1966 


Grants 
(raductions) 


Curriculum  <nd  Mat«fial»^Continu«d 
lfid«p«odent  ?tudy  programs 
I  Collsge 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION— Continue) 


Lakt  Foftjl 

New  School  lor  Social  Rnaardl. .. 

Pomona  Colleja 

Indiana  Univerjitv  Foundation    O«y«lopm«ni  ol  tutorial  srslem  in  schooH 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Hucafwn    teaching  mattnals  ror  schools 
Ranyon  Coll«i|e    ''ubnc  ■i'*  i'-.  ')   'i»'fr>c«  Canter 
London,  Unners.fy  il    ■!. 


$11S.OOO 

200.000 

7S.000 


Nahonal  India  ' 
National  Opi  ^lo 
Prajchool  aflu.;, 

New  yoi«  ' 

New  Yo'. 

Pennsyi,)  ■ 
R^si'i  :*^  , 

^■|  ' :-  ;  ', 


Mjuaga  problems  o(  tha  diudvaniagad 

'a     ..ig  (or  program  start  

r    Study  o(  slat*  o(  knowledge  ol  illiteracy  muiiitad  Staii' 
nged  children  ■'<-i~. 


116.000 

71,000 

107.000 


and  Sth  Ayenue  Hospital*., 
injtruction .",, 


ji 


Ontario  Curriculum  Institata  ' —.......—. „ 

Ontario  Institute  tor  Studies  in  Education " 

Yeshiya  University  " -------------------- ............ 

Educational  Leadership  - 

Canjiiiua  Association  0/  School  Suparintandenis  and  Injpwton-  Intarprovincisl  vliite. 

'.-"'O'Sf  •"«  Advancement  ol  Education    Ganaral  support  "*•«»«•». 

.eorje  Washington  University    Internships  lor  educalional  adminalialOM         "       ' 

Harvard  University    Study  ol  lunmr  fellows'  carears  

National  Catholic  Educational  Association  "" 


146.000 
73.569" 

i56.o66' 


Production  and  puoiication  ol  guidalinn  lor  couioaiofs 

framing  of  administrators     * 


Total. 


P68.920 


4,317 

27.500  . 
20.000 

(162.346) 
162.346 


32,000 

25,  250 

(175,803) 

175.803 

74,  570 

30,000 

2,000,000 

634.500 

24,000 

25,316 
38.58S 


ln.proy.ng  High.,  Education  "'°""  ^"""^'"N  ^'*°  "SEARCH 

American  Cou^^cil  on  Education 

Administrative  internshipj  for  higher  education 

General  support 
Aisoculion  of  Universities  for  Research  in  Astronomy:  Construction  ol  letascmin't 
Brown  University    Training  in  regional  economic  development  "««*•  m  1 

California  University  al(B*rkaley)  Studies  of  business  educatran 

Columbia  Umveisily  — .-...•-....... 

Ce  Iter  »or  Urban-Minonfy  AHairs 

New-careers  program  ** * 

Cornell  University  

6-year  Ph.  D   program  lor  jilted  .ludents 

Teaching  and  research  in  bntogy  * 

^^I^HVh  TJ'^''^^^^*"'  "l  ^""^  *"""«    T'lksbyaientBts  to  newspaper  stoili" 

OoclDral  studies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  

Calilornia.  University  •''(fttfheleyj.. 

Chicago.  University  ol ........"' "' — "-••--•••••• 

Cornell  University   ..    .."!""" "*" ••"""•—•.—.........., 

Harvard  University '"*        *' *"* ——..-—. .....^. ...... 

Michigan.  University  ol  .'..'....'..'.."' " 

Pennsylvania,  University  HI. '..'..." ,11' ..... . — .. ........ 

Princeton  University.    lilllll"  *"  '"" " "* •..-•■ 

Stanford  University       . .""".".'""  '  .-.— . ........ 

Wisconsin.  University  of      " ' .. 

Yale  University  '    —-—•-—...—...... 

Engineering  faculty  and  curriculum  development: * 

Calitornia.  University  ol  (Berkeley) 

California.  University  ot(Las  Angeiej)""" 

Michigan.  University  ol  .*.'.*.""'. 

•  Kjirv  nd  currculum  development:  " 

VcMaster  University 

Prescott  College  ~ 

Fellowships  in  business  adminislration  and  social  scienMS' 

Boston  College _ 

Brandeis  University  "  ..------ — 

British  Columbia.  University  o*.""! 

Brown  University       .  "  ..... 

Calilornia  University  ol  (Berkeley) 

California.  University  ol  (Oavis)     ..!"II *' 

Calilornia   University  of  (Los  Angeles) " 

Carnegie- Mellon  University  

Chicago.  University  o< " "•• - 

Columbia  University """ 

Cornell  University       .' .'"""[[[ll"  ' 

George  Washington  University ' ■ 

Harvard  University  ..'.'.'.'.'."'.'.". " •— — .— 

Indiana  University  Foundation         " ........ .. 

Iowa.  University  ol         ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.I ' — — .- 

Johns  Hookins  University    ' 

Mi-iicn. lefts  Institute  oJ  technology 

Mj.,io  ..e"^   University  of  ...'. * — 

M.cT.^.i  1  ,')Ie  University  " •— 

Michigan.  University  ol 

Minnesota.  University  ol ..'.."ll.'.'.'.'.'.l'. " - 

New  York  University        .."'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'." -.---....- 

North  Carolina.  University  t(." 

Northwestern  University  ....'."'.'.'.".' 

Ohio  State  University       ..'..'..'...'.        ■"  * "' ~* ..... 

Oregon.  University  o(         

Pennsylvania.  University  0* " 

Portland  State  College       .'.". 

Princeton  University  " -...—....-...... 

Purdue  University  " *- 

Queens  College  ol  the  City  University  ol  New  York 

Research  Foundauon  ol  the  State  University  ol  New  YoricfBofflte) ' 

Rice  University ....... 

}(ee  (outuutes  at  end  of  table. 


35. 464. 793 


15.042.027 


3.877.000 


ia.800 


1, 980, 000 

1,169.966 

25.000 


(2.100,000) 
3,100.000 
5,000.000  .. 
(12.475) 


180.170 
7,  MS 


1,700.000 
1,045.000 
1,845.000 
2.625.000 
1.500.000 
1.520.  000 
1.600.000 
2.  300.  000 
1.725.000 
1.740.000 


20.000 
80,000 

103.500 


37S 


110.000 
64.000 


20.000 

5.370 
11.737 
8,100 
5.920 
79.997 
6,245 
41.847 
126.450 
150.818 
55.464 
59. 376 
6,900 
84. 820 
60.214 
6.480 
13.675 
103.563 
16.970 
35.148 
42.035 
24.182 
12.830 
5.166 
64,861 
6.180 
5.379 
43.  770 
13,140 
33.  820 
46.207 
16.800 
19,390 
19,452 


Payments 
(relunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 


J12.000 

$103,  000 

200.000 

35,000 

40.000 

64,500 

304. 420 

116,000 

6.500 

64.500 

60,848 

50,469 

27.  bOO 

20.000 

(16  J46) 

162,346  . 



73,  509 

16,000 

16.000 

25. 250 

(25,803) 

175,803  .. 

2,500 

72.070 

30,000  .. 

000,000  .. 

69.500 

565,000 

24.000 

25.316 
38. 585 


16.512.0S7 


33.994.753 


912.987 


(12.475). 
18.800 

100.000 
7.585  . 


565.000 
25.000 


40  000 
192.250 
130.000 

85.000 

100.000 

150.000 

140,000 

10.929 

27.500 

20.000 

23.217 


5.370  . 

11.737  . 
8.100  . 
5.920 

79,997  . 
6,245  . 

41.847  . 
126.450  . 
150.818  . 

55.464  . 

59,376  . 
6.900  . 

84.820  . 

60.214  ., 

6.480  . 

13.675  . 
103.563  . 

16.970  ., 

35.148  .. 

42,035  .. 

24.182  .. 

12.830  .. 

5.166  .. 
64.861  .. 

6.180  .. 

5.379  .. 
43,770  .. 
13,143  . 
33.820  .. 
46.207  .. 
16.800  .. 
19.765  .. 
19,452  .. 


864.C13 
3.100,000 
5. 000,  000 


80.170 


1.980.000 
604.  966 


1.700.000 
1.005.000 
1.652.750 
2.  495. 000 

1,415,000 
1.520.  000 
1.500.000 
2.150.000 
1 ,  585,  00(.i 
1.729.071 

82.500 
84.000 
60.000 

80.  283 
20,000 


I 
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STATEMENT  OF  GRANTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPT,  30,  1967— Continued 

[The  first  and  last  columns  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  grants  at  the  end  of  the  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shows  grants  approved  in  1967    The  id  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1966 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH— Continued 

Improving  Higher  Education — Continued 

Fellowships  in  business  administration  and  social  sciences — Continued 

Rochester.  University  of 

Stanford  University _ 

Texas,  University  ot_ _ ]_" 

Toronto,  University  ol ]'' 

Tulane  University _ 

Virginia,  University  ol 

Washington,  University  of  ..       . ..".'"."^.'1..!.! 

Wisconsin,  University  ol ."../.. .V. 

Yale  University  '_'_ 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology:  General  educational  deveiopment . 

Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education:  Adyancement  ol  economic  understanding 

Massachusetts  InMitute  ol  Technology:  Analysis  ol  economic  growth  and  technology 

Michigan.  University  of 

Studies  in  consumer  behavior .    . 

Studies  ol  union  management  policies  in  transportation  industry 

National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Partial  endowment  funds 

National  program  to  strengthen  preparation  ol  teachers  lor  colleges  and  universities: 

Arizona,  University  ot.    

Brown  University. 

Chicago.  University  ot. 

Colorado  Seminary  (University  ol  Denver) 

Colorado,  University  of.. 

Cornel   University. ..     

Duke  University  .         

[mory  University. ....... 

Florida  Stale  University. ]...[[[[[[.[[ 

Georgia,  University  ol 

Michigan,  University  ot 

Monterey  Institute  ot  Foreign  Studies 

Nebraska,  University  ol 

Ne*  Hampshire.  University  ot..  __. 

New  York  University 

Southern  Methodist  University... 

Stanford  University 

Stetson  University \ .""[[[ .[[[[[[\\[\[\[\[ 

Tulane  University 

Utah.  Universityot 

Virginia.  University  ot [ !..'.!!!""!.^! 

Washington  University. ._ !!!!!..!!!! 

Wyoming,  University  of ]"' [\[\\[[[[[[[V. 

Research  and  information  on  health  economics: 

California.  University  ot  (Los  Angeles) 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rese.i'ch  and  traininf  ri  atmospheric  sciences  and  oceanography: 

Harvard  University _ 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 

International  Society  ol  Radiology 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory... 

Medical  Pesearcfi  Council  (London) 

".Minnesota,  University  ot     

i-'esearch  and  training  in  Ijusiness  and  economics: 

American  Arbitration  Association 

California   University  ot  (Berkeley) 

Carnegie- Mellon  University  

Columbia  University 

Harvard  University    .    _ 

National  Bureau  ot  (conomic  Research.. 

Pennsylvania    University  of.    

Pittsburgh   Universally  ot 

Princeton  University  ]. 

Purdue  Research  Foundation... 

Washington.  University  ol. 

Yale  University 

Saik  Institute  for  Biological  Studies:  Expansion  of  laboratory  facilities _ 

Tennessee,  University  ct   Cooperative  teaching  program  with  Oal(  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
Training  of  professional  personnel: 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Vjssar  College:  Study  ot  association  with  Yale  University 

Western  Ontario,  University  ot:  Graduate  business  school  development 

Williams  College    Experiments  in  college  admission  criteria 

Wisconsin,  University  ol:  Biotron  for  research  on  plants  and  animals 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation:  Program  of  doctoral  fellowships 

International  Higher  Education  and  Research: 
Advanced  studies  and  scholarly  exchange: 

Association  for  the  History  of  Civilization— Marc  Bloch  Association 

Cambridge  Cen  ter  for  Social  Studies 

Clare  College  '^Cambridge  University) _ 

furopean  Institute  ot  Business  Administration 

Harvard  University  ..      ..    . _, 

Institute  tor  Advanced  Studies  and  Scientific  Research.. 

Institute  ol  Research  and  Publications  (Madrid) 

London  School  ot  Economics  and  Political  Science 

Princeton  University  ...    

Queen's  College  (Oxford)  . . 

Rikkyo  University. 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

University  ol  Naples  ...    

Calilornia,  University  ol  (Berkeley)    Economic  research  in  Greece 

Columbia  University    Cross-national  studies  ol  technology  and  administrative  behavior. 

Dublin,  University  ot.  Trinity  College:  Institutional  sell-study     

Educalinn  and  World  Affairs,  Inc. .  Conferences  on  international  dimensions  ol  American  prolessional  schools 

Harvard  llniveisitv    Documentary  films  on  Enrico  Fermi 

Illinois  University  ol    Cooperative  studies  with  Keio  University  on  Japanese  industrialization 

I  nternational  business  studies 

Columbia  University    .         ..    . 

Harvard  University     . 


Spr  fiiiilnnii's  lit  1  nit  of  tiidlo. 


$3.  bOO.  000 

375,000 
49,900 

579.  000 


48,601 

9,500 

347. 858 

47.775 

34.  000 

131,910 

55.  000 

43,  000 

83.106 

442,  500 

53,500 

4,000 

105,000 

330,  000 

246,900 

90,  000 


8,957 

169,913 

5,800 

116.000 

44,900 

74.700 

150,000 


35.  000 

'37,'000' 

9.790 

2. 200.  000 

130.000 


22.  500 
125.347 
200. 000 

250.000' 
47.  000 

"  60.000 

'80.000  , 
60.  000  , 

75,000 

350,000'. 

150.000  , 
SO,  000 

189,006". 

78.000 
200.  000 


125.000 

75.000 

630.  000 

les.'ooo", 

100,000  , 

150,000  . 


250,000 


152,000 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept,  30,  1967 


$7,395 

172,442 

20,144 

4.800 

6,852 

24,561 

30,879 

35,448 

66,  389 


(9,154) 

5,000,000 


(11,381) 


34,500 
■75.066 
'"  16.000  ' 

""(i7,e'-'9) 

(4,852) 

'"'(24,'864) 

"'  (13,973) 
(6,299)" 

""'ioo.'ooo'" 
""'ieo.'ooo' 

"2,'4M.'o66". 


325.  000 
98.  500 


500,  000 


280.  000 

100,000 

153 

875 

150 

COO 

(11 

154) 

110,000 

25, 

000 

75 

000 

154 

000 

800 

000 

1,200 

000 

J7,395  

172  442   

20.144   

4,800 

6,852  

24,561  

33,879 

35,448 

66,389  

735,689  J2,  764,  311 

93,750  281,250 

49,900 . 


2b.  000 
(9,164) 

833,340 

44,245 

'126."  060' 
37.275 
34.000 
63.537 
15,302 
43,000 
26.  688 
70,750 
50,123 
4,000 
85,578 
67,498 
45,049 
22.639 
(11.381) 

16,913' 

5.800 

65.  000 

"49.000' 

62.  500 
17,250 

5,000 
25,000 


16.000 

10.000 

(17.609) 

17.648 

26,107 
123,224 
(24,864) 
135,000 

47.000 
(13.973). 

(6.299). 

20.  000 
20,  000 

'i  00,"  000". 

40,000 


11,623 
80.000 

"23.'939' 

200,000 


25,000 
17,000 
25,000 

'3i7,'42i' 

187,500 

6,329 

100.000  . 

25,000 

"37,'796' 
10,200 
37,500 

(11,154). 


25,000 
38,500 
83.  809 

545,  COO 
37.500 


554.  000 
4,156,660 

4,355 

9,500 
221,858 

1 0,  50O 


68 

373 

38,698 

56.418 

371 

750 

3 

377 

"'"19,622 

262 

502 

201 

861 

67 

361 

8,957 


51,  COO 
44,900 
25,700 

87,500 
17,250 

30.  000 

50. 000 

37.  000 

9.790 

2, 200,  000 

120,000 


99.  240 
76.776 

':i5. 066 


60.  000 


60.  000 

40.  000 

75 

ooc 

"310 

OM 

150.000 

78 

377 

80 

coo 

189.  COC 

54 

C61 

2. "406 

coo 

300 

COC 

81 

600 

IOC 

000 

75 

OOC 

212 

679 

312 

600 

159 

677 

]  ')C 

'66 

280, 

uoc 

62. 

210 

403, 

676 

;;2, 

600 

'"■"--, 

I'OC 

.'■5 

COO 

S" 

COO 

r.5 

600 

68. 

191 

255.000 

1.162, 

5C0 
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(Tlw  fiat  and  lut  column,  ihow  !(».  .r,p«,d  M  «nc*s  of  jrinti  it  th«  .nd  of  th.  r„p«:tl««  fiscal  rmn    Th«  2d  column  ihom  gnnt.  tpprovM  ,n  1967    Th.  3d  column  shorn  parmtnts 

on  old  tnd  nm  franti  during  th«  1967  fitcal  y«ar  ] 


Chanim  during  |tt«  tiKal  year 


HISMER   EDUCATION   AND   RESEARrH      Contwiuad 

iapjn  ComTiittM  'o'  fco^omic  Dtveios'^^nt     Progrj-ti    -i  sco^ornK:  9<3ucJfton  ^ 

"assacfiuwtti  I T^tituta  if  Tjchioioiy     ^iijDo'jtion  «ith  Tsclinicai  Jnivarsity  oJ  Sadin... '."".'.".'.*.'"'".* 

Oifofd  Univariitv     Endowment  if  wolf lo"  CoH^jja     , *'*       '       *       *       *** 

Rtsaarcfi  md  jammar?  on  mtarnationai  tduc^tio"  

Educational  T»itin|  S«i»ice  

Institute  of  International  EducatiOfI -III^imimimiI'"IIIIIIIIIlII  * 

Tokro,  Uniyersitif  of  "."I""I""!II"II"II"II"""II" * ' 

Research  on  international  aconomics  md  manjj«m«nt  * •••-....- 

California,  University  of  (Los  Anjeie^)  ^ 

Marvarr)  University  ""IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"'" 

Pif1st)ur|h,  University  of  .  .-""rillllll"'""*'"       *  *  '" 

Royal  Society  (London)    Eipansion  of  iTi»"a"io'n    -><:ientiiic  srojiim  ...IIIIIIIIIIII"!""!!!""" 

Studies  in  empfoyment  ind  housing  o'  'hi?  iged  —---..---.•----       .........  ... 

National  Council  on  Ihe  Aging  __ _ _  __ 

University  College  London  "   "!"mi""" 

Technical  University  of  Denmark     ^or7>;,ij*i»r  'ec^  "ig  ji?^    -^  »ngj  '*»er;ng  ^tbdi«*,lll  **       "" 

26.099.S98 

PREDOMINANTLY  NEGRO  COLLEGES  === 

Coll«|e  piacamani  services 

FiliTiao  Negro  career  jpBor'unitiei 

Gunanca  Iriinmg  in  Negro  colleges  " ' *  103  333 

Council  «f~5t)uthern  Universities    Study  of  5o.jr|-,  /  '-.sIms         .llll^l" [[]""[" ][[[l]l[".' [ »»w.*M 

Educational  managamant  studies  ' " 

Board  of  National  Missions  ot  the  United  PresByterun  Church 

ClJflin  Collole ...I..I!IIIII!II""II 

Edward  Waters  College  "  *  """"""" * ..--. 

f  londa  Memorial  College       I-^i^l^iI-I^IIir""."II"IIII"II"I"I 

Hampton  Institute I..."""!!!!"!""!!""!"" 

Howard  University I.I""I"""""II"IIIIiriI""""I"* ""  *" 

larvis  Christiai  Coiiegt....... .............. I. ..IIIIIIII"""""       

Lane  College , ...I.!.!!"!"!!!!!""*"""" " 

LeMoyne  College , .....I.".IIII"""I"I"*"I -..•-.- ........ 

Lvngston  College , ""IIII"I"IIIIII"I""'"       ------------- --.. 

Miles  College ....I.  .   ""**""""""""""""•  ---- 

Philander  Smith  Colle|* I.I.IIIII""!""!!"""!!!!!!!"!!!"! 

»usl  College  I."*"" ""Ill ""IIIIIir""IIIII*ir" """""" 

St   Augustine  s  CoHega '...."'.."'.'."' '"  "* 

St   Paul  5  College  VS.V/JiV/.V////.'.'.'.""'.'.'.'.. 

Shjw  University   .......... "..I."imi  '       ........  ..  .         , 

Sfillman  College r...III""III""I"iriIII""IIII"III 

Teiii  College        "  *"  

Tuskegee  Institute        '..'.^.'"llllir.y.'.l"""'.'.'.".!".".!'.'.""'.".;'. 

voorhees  College , ..r.rrrmrrr""""!" 

Faculty  study  awards  * * 

Benedict  College .......??............... 

8^thune-{X>on man  College         ....   .   .  ...-...-.—...  .       . 

Board  ot  National  Masiofts  o»  HM  unMid  pftstyttriin  ciiofdi"!"."".!!";!;!!!!;!!;;!;;;;;;;;; 

Cjflm  College ...  .  *  '"  "'  '       **       ***  -.... 

El  ward  Waters  College     I.IIIII""II"IIII""I*"  """""         -------- - 

E  or  Ida  Memo'ia   College  ."I""!  ""I  ""I*"*""" --.--      --. 

Huston-TittotsonCoiiege  ............ .. .......... •^-------•---  — .......       ..............  ............ 

Ur^isChris'ia-i  College  ........ ...... ...............I.imil"""*****'         -••--         -         -•-  ---- 

lohnson  C   Smith   J mersity .............I... "Ill "I"""""'*""* "  —  " 

Lane  College .............I.""!!!!!!"""""" ' .--.. 

Livingston  College T.!""!!! --...- 

Miles  College I"I""!IIIIIIII"IIIIII"II"I"I"" ' 

Mississippi  Industrial  Cjiletf... .............1.2.111111111111"""* 

Moms  College ...... ........1.1.1.11111111""""""     '""""" ..-••  ...... 

Pjine  Co  lege ...I. ""I"" """!""""       -------- ........ 

Piui  Quinn  Coiege  . "I.IIIiI"""I"I""!riIIl"II!r"""" * """ 

Philander  Smith  College ...............................r.r. 1.1.111111111 ""!""" * 

Rust  College  .... . ... ...,,..-......,.11"""""""**'*"  **       -------------        ...... 

St    Ajgusline  !  College ..,,...."1111""11"  11" * "**  ........ 

St   Paul  s  Co  lege '  """""-"-■- - . — 

Shaw  University       1. 1. II" ""I" I" I" ""I""" I" "I" II 

Stillman  College    ..............".,,,11111111111111  "*""""""""         *"* * * 

Tiiladega  College  ,.. ........... .......1...1.111111111111* *""""**"*  *""' *" 

Te»35  College 111. 1111111 11 11  lllllllllll'l " ------- 

yirginiaUi  101  University... ......... ....,-,,,.,,....1.11  .................        ..................... 

Voorhees  College , 1.11111. 11111111111 11  * — 

Wiley  College  ...„  ,  -"------------..---.-........... .......,, 

V.  .1.  ii 

Xaviar  University      

National  Council  ot  the  Churches  ot  Chnst    Cooperation  among  enure"  related  Neg'"  colleges  """""'""*""       

National  Urhan  League       New  Careers  Ween     programs  '_"~ 

Southern  Educatcn  Foundatcn  ■"**  '  " 

Cooperation  among  Negro  colleges  a-' ,'  le.gntwr  rg  .iite   Tslitu'.ons 

Self-studies  Sy  Negro  collages  .1111111111111111 

Teias  Association  ot  Oeveiooing  Colleges    Central  3lan"  "g  jttice         llllllllllllllllll'l 

Tougaloo  College     f«change  program  w'th  Brown   jni.er^.r,  ■-11,111111111111111111111111111 ZSO'OOO* 

United  Negro  Collage  Fund    Assistance  to  memper  colleges. ""1 SSZlsSl 

Workshops  lor  coooarative  planning  ' *»*•* 

Sannatl  CoUage  

Bethuna-PaatMin  CoUage ..  [ 

OiUard  Univwsity  111111111 

Kaoiville  Catin*  IHH'I 

Stiltman  Co41«ge ]" * 

^^'"  SOS.  884 

.>«"f  t'u'itru.tt'H  at  i-inJ  <it  tabl>>. 


Unpaid 
S«pt30,  1966 

Grants 
(reductions) 

Payments 
(refunds) 

Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 

J400  000 

4,500.000 

J50  000 
.6  666 

J17,000 
140,000 
944,823 

J33.000 

260, 000 

3,571,843 

20.000 

25.000 

(13.740) 

.^0, 1.100 

25,000 

(13,740) 

75,000  .. 
260.000  .. 
270.000  .. 



31,250 
163  000 
113,000 

27,  748 

20,000 
17,500     , 
204,500  .. 

43,750 
97,000 
157  000 

200.000 

172.252 

20.000  .. 

17,500  .. 
200.000 

4.500 

37,  540. 501 


1. 571. 803 


11.014.737 


52.625.362 


52,000 

38.UO0 

50,000 

53,333 

20,500 

20,000 

90.000 
40,500 


7.100  7   100 

5,750  5  750 

6.700  6.700 

10.500 10  500 

5.000  5.000 

8,000  8  000 

6,100  6.100  

5.450  5.450 

4,250 4  250 

6.250  6  250 

8.200  8.200 

10.200  10  200 

9,250 9  250 

12,050 12.050 

12.050  12.050 

1.250  4  250 

'  300       7.300 

8,500     8.500 

5.000  5,000 

9.000  9.  x^O 

:  981  2,981  

15.000  15.000 

1,660  1  660 

^680  2.680    -     -   - 

5.840  5.840 

20.000  20  000 

20.000  20  000 

11.100  11.100     .   ...'.'..'.'  " 

9.960  9.960 

19.400  19.400 

9.120  9.120 1 

18.670  18.670 

8.327  8,327  l.H 

19.982  19.982 

10.973  10.973 

11.600  11  600 

14.990  14  990 

20.000  20.000 

15.400  15,400  .  . 

20. OOO  20  000 

18.855  18.855 

20.000  20.000 

1.795  1.795 

20.000  20.000  ... 

5.556  5.556  

20.000  20.000  ...: 

7.080  7.080 

19.800  19.800  . 

108.000  9.000         99,000 

155,000  155  000 


'5  600 

27   ^91 

47,809 

286,000 

80,500 

205.  500 

120,000 

30.000 

90.000 
250.000 

64,000 

584,  351 

32,000 

26,000 

26.000   ... 

16,015 

16.015  .-- 

11.430 

11.430  ... 

31.534 

31.534   ... 

33. 055 

33.055  ... 

1.367.045 


1,117.442 
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[Tha  firtt  and  last  columns  show  the  unpaid  balancM  of  grants  at  tha  en<  of  the  retpactlve  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shows  grants  approved  in  1967   The  3d  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  naw  grants  during  tha  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept,  30,  1967 


PREDOMINANTLY  NEGRO  COLLEGES— Continued 
Special  Protects: 

American  Political  Science  Association:  Government  reporting  awards  and  fellowships 

Columbia  University:  Eipansion  and  development  of  Columbia  Journalism  Review.. 

Development  ot  private  universities  and  liberal  artscollagts: 

Albion  College   ..      — 

Barnard  College.  - 

Birmingham-Southern  College     

Brandeis  University 

Brown  University  

Chicago.  University  ot 

Claremonl  Graduate  College  and  University  Center 

Colgate  University 

Columbia  University.. 

Davidson  College        

Denver.  University  ot 

DePauw  University - 

Dickinson  College 

Duke  University 

Emory  University 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Furman  University     .     .    

Hendrix  College 

Holstta  University 

Kalamazoo  College      

Knox  College    

Lafayette  College - -  - . 

MillsCollege  .•.. 

Millsaps  (>)llege 

New  York  University ■ 

Radclifte  College     

Randolph-Macon  Women's  Collate 

Redtands,  University  ot 

St  Catherine.  College  o( 

St  Louis  University 

St  Dial  College. - 

Southern  California.  University  o( 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Teachers  College  (Columbia  University) 

Trinity  (College  (Conn  )  

Tulane  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Vassal  College. 

Washington  University 

Wooster.  Ck)llege  ot 

George  Peabody  College  tor  Teachers:  Support  of  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service. 
Journalism  education: 

Columbia  University 

Harvard  University -. . 

Northwestern  University 

Southern  Regional  Educational  Board 

Stanford  University 


$664,000 


649. 334 


1,763,900 

3,  555,  322 

2.645,325 

21.999,968 

1,143,161 
1.562.807 


1.259.923 
675.794  . 

1.675.534  . 

1.700,000  . 

6.354,000  . 

4,500,000  . 

1,510,248  . 

1,610.000 

1,183,000 
114,573 
533.095 
133,454 
365.  838 

1.166.219 

1.250.000 

19,228.328 

"1.260.000 
1.675.000 
270.812 
4.000.000 
1.023,176 
4.806,784 
1,400.000 


1.700.000 

45.107 

8.  500.  000 

959.973 

13.200.000 

520. 502 


1.153.954 
858.631 
801.000 
530.  000 
620. 000 


120,605,762 


Total,  Education  and  Research 183.075.837 


I 


NONCOMMERCIAL  TELEVISION 


Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  (WNDT,  New  York  City):  Funds  for  special  assistance. 

Greater  Cincinnati  Television  Educational  Foundation  (WCET):  Emergency  support 

♦Harvard  University    Demonstration  broadcast  by  Institute  ot  Politics 

Matching  support  lor  local  stations 

Area  Educational  Television  Foundation  (KERA-Dallas). 


Bay  Area  Educational  Television  Association  (KQED^San  Francisco). 
Ontral  California  Educational  Television,  I nc,(KV 


_      .  KVIE-Sacramento). 

Chicago  Educational  Television  Association  (WtTW) . . 

Colby-Bates  Bowdoin  Educational  Telecasting  Corporation  (WCBB-Waterville,  Maine). 

Community  Televisinn  (WJCT-Jacksonville) 

Community  Television  ot  Southern  Calitornia(KCrr-Los  Angeles) 

Connecticut  Educational  Television  Corp.  (WEDH-Harttord) 

Detroit  Educational  Television  Foundation  (WTVS-Southfield,  Mich.) 

Duluth-Superior  Area  Educational  Television  Corp.  (WOSE) 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corp.  (WNDT-N«w  York) 

Educational  Television  Associaton  of  Metropolitan  Cleveland  (WVIZ) 

Educational  Television  Council  of  Central  New  York  (WCNY-Syracuse) 

Florida  West  Coast  Educational  Television  (WEDU-Tampa) 

Greater  New  Orleans  Educational  Television  Foundation  (WYES) 

Greater  Washington  Educational  Television  Association  (WET A) 

Lehigh  Valley  Educational  Television  Corp.  (WLVT-Bethiehem,  Pa.) 

Mem  phis  Community  Television  Foundation  (WKNO) 

Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Educational  Television  (WQED) 

Mohawk-Hudson  Council  on  Educational  Television  (WMHT-Schenectady) 

North  Central  Educational  Television  Association  (KFME-Fargo) 

Northern  California  Educational  Television  Association  (KIXE-Redding) 

Rochester  Area  Educational  Television  Association  (WXXI) 

St  Louis  Educational  Television  Commission  (KETC) 

South  Central  Educational  Broadcasting  Council  (WITF-Hershey,  Pa.) 

Southwest  Texas  Educational  Television  Council  (KLRN-Austin) 

Western  New  York  Educational  Television  Association  (WNED-Buffalo) 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation  (WGBH-Boston) 

WHYY.  Inc.  (WHYY- Philadelphia) 

National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Public  Television:  Operating  expenses 

National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  (^nter: 

Interconnection  costs  ot  3  national  television  broadcasts 

Programing  tor  affiliated  stations 

Public  Broadcast  Laboratory 


100.000 


$195,000 


2,500,000 


25.000.000 


-"^JIO.OOO 

649.  334 
1.136,555 

3,555.322 
2.127.527 
1.717.862 
1.143,161 
1,102.975 


6,000.000 


Total,  noncommercial  television. 


6.100.000 


Se*  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


852.606 

134.134 


2.500,000 


2,  500,  000 


533.095 

65,202 

365.838 

1.166.219 

5,488  097 

484.702 

270,812' 

527,725 

521,469 

4.806,784 

1.093.533 

227,365' 


427.728 


959.973 

5.167.321 

520. 502 


529,801 
300.786 

30.000 
260, 000 

29.563 


33.122.728 


35.778,263 


87,284.059 


1,825.000  , 
50.000 
2.000 

50.000  - 
500.000 

63.216 
436.207 

57.500 
50,726 
261.194 
304.013 
121.057 
100.000 
500.000 
433.630 
378. 124 
124.586 
104,144 
130.706 
186.855 

82.  824 

1.000.000 

158.419 

50.000 
100.  OOO 
127.258 

98.  324 
153.479 
104.637 

98,619 
500,000 
368. 983 

50.000 

255.000 
6,000,000 
7, 920, 000 


64.672,112 


50,000 
2,000 


500,000  , 

63.216  . 
436.207  . 

57,500  . 

50,726  , 
351.194  . 
304.013  , 
121,057  . 

50,000 
500.000 
360.  535 
378.124 
124,586 
104.144 
130,706 
186.855 

82. 824 

1,000.000 

158.419 

50.000 
100.000 
127.258 

98. 324 
153.479 
104.637 

98.619 
500.000 
368. 983 


255.000 
6.  OOO.  000 
1.825.000 


22,746,501 


14.703.406 


J664.000 
185,000 


1.363.445 
1.763.900 

"517,798 
20.282.106 

459.832 

25.000.000 

407.317 

541,660 

1,675.534 

1.700.000 

6.354.000 

4.500.000 

1.510.248 

1.610.000 

1.  183.000 

114,573 

68.252 


1.250,000 

13,740,231 

2.  500,  000 

775.298 

1.675,000 

3.472.275 
501,707 

"306.467 

2.500.000 

1.472.635 

45. 107 

8.500,000 

8.032.679 

"427.728 

634.153 
584, 845 
771.000 
270.  000 
590.437 


117.950.227 


205.687.784 


1,825.000 


50.  jOO 


50.000 
73.095 


50,000 


6.000,000 
6.095.000 


14.143.095 
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STAT;V(--i'    A    .RANTj   FOR   iMt   r:A(V   I'-iUib  jtPT    JO.   ;967  -  Co'ilmueo 

[Th«  ',r,t  .^.1    .,t   lo.m-,  ,-ow  ",.    ,^,,   ,   -.,  .nc„   ,.    .r,.„   ,•   t>^,   -nj    ,f  -he   r„p«c, ,rp(  ^.„    Th,  .'rf  column  .how,  ,„nt,  .pp,o,»d  ,n  1967    The  id  column  show,  p.yment« 

on  0  d  md  nOT,  |(fjnt?   i  jr  "g  •(!«  :9r,;  '15C1    res'  1 


Changes  during  the  'iscal  »eaf 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1966 


'.i  raits 
(reductions; 


P3»ments 
(ret^nds) 


HUMANITIES  AND  THE  ARTS 
Oeveiopment  ol  Artijlic  Instrtufions 

5'nerican  Film  Institute    Traininj  and  education  on  art  of  the  film 

3illet  training  and  resourcej 

Boston  Ballet.  Inc  .... 

City  Center  Jolfrey  Ballet  i''I-I"i!"I"IIIIIIIIIIII 

City  Center  of  Music  and  Dratne  (N.V.). ....."""""" 

Houston  Foundation  for  Ballet I.."I"II 

San  Francisco  Ballet  Company .."Iir"IiririI 

School  of  American  Ballet  IIII""" 

School  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company 

Utah  Civic  Ballet  '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.""'.'.. 

Civic  opera  development  •"••-. 

Baltimore  Civic  Opera  Company 

Central  City  Opera  House  Association  (Coie.}. .'...I.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Chautauqua  Opera  Association  (NY) ...."IIIIII"! 

Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  Association ...I.."II""I""! 

Connecticut  Opera  Association IIII.I^IIIIIl! 

Fort  Worth  Civic  Opera  Association .... "IIII! 

Houston  Zund  Opera  Association   ."I"""' 

>i    .K      ■,     ,   c  Theatre  (Mo )        I.IIIIIIIIIII"II"I"! 

N.*     ^1   ;      -"ra  House  AssociatKHI 

-liM'i  As-,i>c.ition  of  New  Meuco ......... 

Opera  Company  of  Boston       Illllllllimiim 

Opers  Guild  of  Miami J"™! 

-  iJow,!   .  c  »r,  if  Washington  (DC) I."""l""""m'l 

^  jSJU  •*       -^  '  ^  .iociation  . ... . III!!I 

J'     ;  i   -'  ^jn  Francisco '.'.'.'... 

Sympnony  iociety  of  San  Antonio .IIIII 

Nsjro  Ensemble  Company  Resident  repertory  theater  in  New  YOfk.'""""" 
■tew  Lafayette  Theatre  and  Workshop  Community  theater  in  Harlem  .  '"" 
Sew  ^jrk  Pro  Musica  Antiqua  Production  ot  early  music  and  musical  dramas.. 
Resirlent  theater  program 

Alley  Theatre,  Houston  

American  Conservatory  Theatre  Foundation ...!.I."I""I" 

American  Shakespeare  Festual  Theatre  and  Academy  Stratford  (Conii.)!  11] 

California,  University  ot  (Theatre  Group). . .   "' 

Center  Theatre  Group  ot  Los  Angeles milllll 

Guthrie  Theatre  Foundation  ..1.111111111111111 

Mummers  Theatre,  Oklahoma  City .'"""" 

Theatre.  Incorporated  (APAPhoenix) "!1"11!111111 

Washington  Orama  Sxiety  (Arena  Stage.  Washington.  0  C).  ..1.  .11111111 

iymohony  Orchestras     Bank  of  New  York,  as  trustee  for  the  f0llowin|:* 

A-ner  can  w-npnon.    New  York  City  (Jl. 000,000) 

AtHi'J   wnji)  w  'S      "W.OOO) 

B) ' -i,f<.  ,,-1.1),  a:. 000,000)  ' 

H    •.   'i-i'^   .<ijnony(J600,000) 1111111! 

+  =.t.'    ,,n.h    .,'12  000.000) 

^       .  ,     p-,!-,,...,     WK50,000) 

-i.-,  )  -■-    -d    •  ;     ;  I  S.  WO.OOO) 

->;ti     .,'voon,'SJ  ,<X).000) 

Cmcinniti  S.mpnor.y  (C.000.000) 

Clevelaid  Orchestra  (V  OOO  000) 

Columhas  Symphr^"/  'S'-''^  ^lO) 

Dallas  Symphony  ( i-  1.. 111111! 

Den  ver  lymphony  1 1  ) .]  *'"' 

Detroit  Symphony  (j;,;ai.jyO)  l.-lllUlllllllllli; 

Festival  Orchestra   New  York  City  ($350  000)...  „ 

Ftorida  S/mphony   Orlando  (J500.000) 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  (J250. 000) 

Harttord  Symphony  (Jl.OOO.OOO)        1...1111 

Honolulu  Symphony  (J750  OOO) 

Houston  Symphony  (C. 000  1)00)  .1.. 111111111111111! 

Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic.  Poughkeepsii  ($250,000) 111111111' 

Indianapolis  Symphony  ($2  000.000).  .V.V.V.'.V.V".'"' 

Jacksonville  Symphony  ($250,000)      "  \\' 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  ($500  OOO) .. 

Kansas  City  (Mo)  Philharmonic  ($1.000,000)., 

Little  Orchestra.  New  York  City  ($350,000)    .. 11111111 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  ($2,X)O.0OO)  .......     "11""" 

Louisville  Orchestra  ($500,000)  .1 1", 1 

Memphis  Symphony  ($400,000)  

Milwaukee  Symphony  ($1  'DOO.OOO)  1111111  "T'll 

Minneapolis  Symphony  ($2.000.000) 

Nashville  Symphony  ($500,000) 

National  (Washington   DC  )  Symphony  ($2,000,000).. 

New  Haven  Symphony  ($500,000) 

New  Jersey  Symphony,  Newark  ($500.000) "'H 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  (Jl  000,000)  „         '"H 

New  York  Philharmonic  (Jl  000.000)  "  I'l 

North  Carolina  Symphony.  Chape*  Hill  ($750  000) 

Oakland  Symphony  ($1.000  000)  

Oklahoma  City  Symghony  ($600,000)    _         _  "  

Omaha  Symphony  ($400,000)  . 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  ($2.000.000) "ll""'!! 

Phoenu  Symphony  ($600,000) 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  ($2,000  000)      

Portlani  (Ore)  Symphony  ($1,000,000)  1.1.11-1111 

Puerto  Rico  Symphony.  San  Juan  (No  trust  paiticipallon) .'1"1"11*" 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  Providence  ($350,000)       „ 

RKhmond  Symphony  ($500,000)  lH  ~ 

Rochester  Philharmonic  ($1.000.000) '1  H" 

Sacramento  Symphony  ($500,000)       1  H 

St   Louis  Symphony  ($2,000,000)  .J„" ~ 

S«n  Antonio  Symphony  ($1,000,000) 

San  Diego  Symphony  ($500.000) 1.1111111111111 U 

San  Francisco  Sympl-ony  (52  0()0  OOO) 

Seattle  Symphony  ($1  060.OOO)    ""'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Shreveport  Symphony  ($350.000) HI 

SyrKuse  Symphony  ($750  000)     .    1111111 '" 

Toledo  Orchest'i  (5' '    "'  111111111111111111111111! 

Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  cable. 


$1.300.000 

$200,000  145,000 

1.400,000  200  000 

250.000  30  000 

104.250      (104.250) 

450.800  64  400 

2.400,000  

275,000  115.000 

70,000  35.000 

48.000  48  000 

105,000 35  000 

40,000  20  000 

20.000  

41,200  20  600 

20,000  20  000 

60.000  30  000 

30.000  15,000 

60.000 

34.000  34  000 

195.000 195  000 

40.000 20.000 

36.075  36.075 

100.000 40  000 

50.000  25  000 

40.000 10  000 

434,000  246.823 
18,500  18.500 

218,000 11.000 

2,362.500 412.500 

545.000  245.000 

25.%3  (25.%3) 

500.000  (500.000) 

500.000  67  ;90 

102.000                 870,000  4:4  3''9 

1.085,000 

900,000  210  000 

8%.  450 96.  450 

450.000  50  000 

650,000  174  500 

650,000 200' 000 

170.000 56.966 

500.000  100  000 

60.000 15.000 

650.000  150  000 

500.000  100000 

400.000  100  000 

400.000  100  000 

80.000  

400.000  100  000 

650.000  50  000 

400.000  

60.000  15  000 

80,000  20000 

60.000  15  000 

300,000  12  500 

300.000  70  000 

400,000  100  000 

60,000  15  000 

400,000  

60.000  15  000 

80.000 20  000 

600.000  150  000 

60.000  15,000 

400,000  

180,000  40  605 

80.000  20  000 

200.000  50  000 

400.000  100.000 

180.000  60.000 

400.000  100.00 

80,000 20  000 

130,000 42,000 

615,600 148.000 

400.000  

200.000 50  000 

300.000 30.500 

120.000 

80,000 20  000 

400,000 

205.520  55.520 

400,000 100.000 

200.000  50  000 

375.000  62  000 

135,000 45  000 

130,000 40  000 

600,000 150  000 

180,000  40  200 

400.000 

600,000 150.000 

80.000 20.000 

400.000  100  000 

650,000  .  150.000 

60.000  15.000 

200.000  

130.000  281200 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 


$1,300,000 

155,000 

1 .  200.  000 

220,  000 

386.400 

2.  400.  000 

160.000 

35,000 

70.000 

20,000 
20,000 
20,600 

30,000 

15,000 
60.000 

20.000 


60.000 

25.000 

30. 000 

187,177 

207.000 

1,950,000 

300. 000 

«?.'8i6 

547  641 

1,185,000 

69!\l'00 

800.  LiOO 

4O11  udO 

475.500 

450, 000 

113.034 

400.  000 

45,000 

500,000 

400. 000 

300,000 

300,000 

80.  000 

300,000 

600,000 

400,000 

45.000 

60.  L'OO 

45.  000 

287.500 

230.000 

300,000 

45,000 

400,000 

45,000 

60,000 

450, 000 

45.  000 

400.  000 

139.395 

60.  000 

150,000 

300.  000 

120.000 

300.  000 

60,  ooa 

88,  L'OU 

467.600 

400.  L'Ou 

150,  OOu 

269.  50u 

120. OOu 

60.  000 

400,  OOu 

; 50, 000 

300.  OOu 

1  50.  OOu 

313.000 

90,  OOQ 

90,  OOu 

450.  lOO 

1  39.  80u 

400.000 

450,000 

bO,  I'O: 

300.  uOj 

500.  000 

45.  000 

200. OOo 

101. gOc 
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[The  first  and  last  columns  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  grants  at  the  end  of  the  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shows  grants  approved  ,n  1967    The  -d  colur^n  shows  payments 

on  old  end  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept,  30,  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


HUMANITIES  AND  THE  ARTS— Continued 

Development  of  Artistic  Institutions — Continued 

Symphony  Orchestras— Bank  of  New  York,  as  trustee  for  the  following — Continued 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  (J500  000) 

Utah  Symphony.  Salt  Lake  City  ($i, 000  000)  

Wichita  Symphony  (J500,000)     .    '_  ]  

Tamarind  Lithographic  Workshop:  Development  of  lithography  artVlllllllll.il  '  '  " 

Theatre  Communications  Group:  Cooperative  program  among  nonprofiftheatrVs.l..  '""_'"_         "         

I'evelopment  ot  individual  talent:  

Advancement  ol  creative  aspects  of  music  in  the  public  schools: 

Music  tducation  Uatioiial  Conference 

Virginia  Stale  College.    _ 11111 '_'     ~" 

Youn^'  Audiences,  Inc     _ _ 11111 1  ' 

Assistance  to  talented  artists:  

Festival  Casals,  Inc.    ..     

Marlboro  School  ot  MuStC ~ 

Grants-in-aid  and  lellowships:  '     "   " 

Administrative  interns    . 

Concert  soloists      _    

Programs  lor  other  talented  individuals 1..1111111111111111111"""!  1 

Performances  ol  works  commissioned  lor  concert  artists  receiving  grants-in-aldl 

Denver  Symphony  Society 

Indiana  Sl.ile  Symphony  Society -----         --.- _. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society 1111111111111 1 

Prolessioiial  tiaining  in  music  and  the  arts:  '  ~  

Art  Students'  League  on«ey»  York 

Manhattan  School  o!  Music    .  .r* _.   ]_._   _ ' 

New  England  Con <;ervatoiy  ol  Music  (Boston) _" ' 

'loith  Carolina  School  ol  the  Arts  Foundation 

Peabody  institute  ol  Baltmoie  1111111111 11 11111"! '  ' 

Schol.ir ships  in  mdepenilent  art  and  music  schools:  ' 

Art  Academy  nt  Cirtcinnati 

Art  Association  ot  Indianapolis 

Art  Institute  ol  Chicago lllilllllll ' 

Art  Students'  League  ol  New  York 1... Ill  11 

Atl.inta  Arl  Association  ..        .  , _ 

Caliloriia  College  ol  Arts  and  Crafts. 1.. 11111  

Calilomia  Institute  ol  the  Arts:  " " 

Chouinard  Art  School 

School  ol  Music  . ' 

Cleveland  Institute  ol  Art 1!!1!1! ! !  !1111!!!1!1"1!1" !  ' 

Cleveland  Institute  ol  Music.    . .!!'!   '!111 

Columbus  Gallery  ol  Fine  Arts .   ."_     /    

Coopei  Union  

Corcoran  GalleryolArt   !!!] ' ' 

Cranbrook  Gallery  olArt _._ " " 

Dayton  Art  Institute  '      .1.11111 

lull  hard  School  ol  Music. " 

Kansas  City  Art  Institute 7. .""[[[[[ 

Lay  ton  bchool  olArt ..!1111 

Manhattan  School  ol  Music 111111 

Mannes  College  ol  Music. l.llll!! 

Maryland  Institute.  ..11.11"' 

Memphis  Academy  ot  Arts ...1111' ' 

Minneapolis  Society  ol  Fine  Arts 1111111111111111111  ' 

Museum  ol  Fine  Arts(Boston) ^ 

New  (  ngland  Conservatory  ot  Music  ' ' " 

Otis  Alt  Institute  " 

Peabolv  I  istilute  ot  Baltimoie !.11111111111111!11111!111 ' ' 

Pennsylvania  Academy  ol  Fine  Arts  r. llllllllll!! 

Philadelphia  College  ol  Art .!1!1111 ' 

Portland  Art  Association  " 

Pratt  Institute  111111 11 111111111  111 lll'll 

Rhode  Island  School  ol  Design. ...       111!111 

San  Francisco  Art  Institute  _         _ 

San  Funciico  Conservatory  ot  Music " 

Society  ol  Arts  and  Cialts  (Detroit)  .  ...    .!1!11     !       ' 

Worcester  Alt  Museum 
Whitney  Museum  ol  Amprican  Art    Stall  travel  to  select  works  by  contemporary  American  artists  for  e'xhibitlon  In  Nevy" 

York 
ipenments.  demonstiations  and  studies: 
American  Federation  ol  Arts 

Films  lor  school  art  curriculum 

Studies  ol  urban  design  ..    

American  Place  Theatre    Readings  and  productions  ot  new  plays 111111111 

Catalogs  ol  line  arts  museums  collections: 

American  fJumismatic  Society , 

Boivdoin  College     . 

Cleveland  Museum  ot  Art  ] 

Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts I'll 

Detroit  Institute  ot  Arts   .  ..-1!1.11!11!!1!11111 

Henry  [n   Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gaflery 

Nelson  Gallery  Foundation  . _"  

Portland  Art  Association . 111!1"1!!!!11!1 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Walker  Art  Center 111!!   !!!!lllllllllliri 

City  Center  ol  Music  and  Drama  (New  York):  Production  ol  contemporary  operas "11 ' 

College  Art  Association  ot  America:  Study  of  higher  education  in  the  visual  arts 

International  Council  ot  Museums:  Study  ol  European  artists  and  institutions. 

International  musical  studies  and  research:  '   ' 

I  iternational  Institute  tor  Comparative  Music  Studies  (Berlin) 

international  Musicological  Society ' 

La  Mama  txperimental  Theatre  Club:  Expansion  and  improvement  ct  facilities. 1  

New  York  Public  Library    Completion  of  automated  book  catalog  of  dance  collection    .  

Yale  University:  Research  in  acoustical  design 

The  Humanities  

American  Academy  ot  Arts  and  Sciences:  Interdisciplinary  conferences,  research,  and  publication 
American  Council  ol  Learned  Societies:  Programs  to  advance  scholarship  in  the  humanities 

American  Historical  Assoc:ation    Bibliographies  of  British  civilization.  _ "H 

California,  University  ol  (Dans),  Program  of  study  group  on  the  unity  of  knowledge.     ll .l\l[lll[lll[]][[l]][[[ 

.See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$80.  000 
400.  000 
130.000 
700.  000 
489.000 


484,  UOO 

63.750 

200.  000 


40.838 

10.000 

109.662 

1.000 
1,000 
1.000 


1,000,000 

"il250,"66o'. 

344.000  . 

10.000  . 
12.000  . 
96,000  , 
56.000  . 
12.000 
18.000 

12,000 
12,000  . 

33,000 
16,000  , 

8,000 
12.000 
10.000  . 
12.000 

8,000 
68.000 
33.000 

8.000 
60.000 
16.000 
15,000 
12.000 
30.000 
38,  000 
45.  000 

8.000 
26, 000 
22.  000 
30,000 
21,000 
57,000 
90.000 
45.000 

8.000 

8.000 

8.  OOO 

155.000  . 


511.500 

"sslooo" 


135,000 

"'54.000' 

75,000 
50,000 

"  "80','000 '. 


2.835.000 
16.  000 


$19,000 
105,000 

25.615 


250.  000 

'75oVodo'l 


488.  000 

474,000 

11,710 

3.070 
12,500  . 
10,200 
25.000  . 
11,400 

1,744  . 

4.500  . 
12.  500  . 

6.763  . 

"(751483) 


25.  000 
69.  000 


560, 000 

220! coo' 


$20, 000 
100.  uOO 

265. 000 
131.928 


225.  000 

21.250 

114.000 


35. 000 

41,482 
5.000 
2.222 


250,000 
175.871 

5,000 
4,000 
32,  UOO 
28.000 

4,000 
9,000 

4,000 
4.000 

ri.ooo 

8.000 

4,000 

6.000 

5.000 

6,000 

4,000 

34,  000 

11.000 

4,000 

30,  000 

8,000 

5,000 

4,000 

20,000 

19.  000 

15.000 

4.000 

13.000 

11.000 

15,000 

7,000 

19.000 

30, 000 

15.000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

30, 000 


161,500 
75,000 
85, 000 

11,710 
3,070 

"""4I666" 

"""2l506' 


85.000 
(75.483) 

18.000 


50.000 
25.000 

20.425" 

47. 500 
33. 000 

20.588 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 


$60,000 
300.000 

130.000 
435.000 
357. 072 


259. UOO 
42.  500 
86,  000 

19.000 
70.  000 

24,971 

5.000 

107.440 

1.000 
1.000 
1,000 

250.000 
1,000,000 

750,000 
1.000,000 

168, 129 

5.000 
8,000 
64,000 
28. 000 
8.000 
9.000 

8.000 

8.000 

22.000 

8.000 

4,000 

6.000 

5,000 

6,000 

4,000 

34.  000 

22,000 

4.000 

30,000 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10.000 

19.000 

30.000 

4,000 

13,000 

11,000 

15,000 

14.  Gon 

38,000 

60,  UOO 

30,000 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 

125,000 


350, 000 
413.000 
474.  000 


12,500 

6.200 

25.000 

8.900 
1,744 
4,500 

12.500 
6.763 

50, 000 

361666 

75.000 


69,000 

59 

575 

512 

500 

802 

000 

16.000 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATEMENT  Of  GRANTS  FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDED  SEPT    30.   1967  -Continutd 
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Thi   'rit  tnd    nx   coiumni   ihow  -Se   .hmk)   MHnc«  of   <nnti  it   !h«  .od   of  th«   r»ip«cti»«  final  imn    Th«  2d  column  ihowi  grintJ  ippfovwl  in  1967    Th«  3d  coljmn  ihow«  ptynwntl 

an  old  iftd  ntm  jrinti  during  tfi«  1967  fiscal  yMrJ 


Chan|ts  durini  the  fiscal  year 

Unpaid  Grants  Ptymtnts  Unpaid 

Sapt  30,  i966  (reductions)  (refunds)         Sapt.  30,  1967 


MuMANITIf  5    AND    THE    ARTS-     Ct>nt.n,;e<l 


nil  i'n«fjl    )"S  COH*li«<  ' 


>l' 


■h(i  hyminities 


rf»«  Mumanitia* — (^«finu«d 

Cooo«ritiv«  Pfognin  «''h    egic, 

Duke  Uiivefsify  •-• 

Nof'li  Carolina   Unner^ity  )'  •.. 

Council  on  Lrbrary  Rasourcai    »»«i!Cli  Jn  library  proOtems 

Risaarch    n  ttia  humaniti*^ 

Arts  of  lh«  Thaaire  FoundJi'on 

Harvard  Uniyarsity 

Walfars  Art  Gallery 
Tejas   UniverMty  of     Njtionjl  iilerj'j  'rjruiaiicn  :#nte' 

Veteran?'  Adminntrjiion  Hospital    Leimjton    K«      Cdr-'-reore  ^n  jnen.jmen   lojicjl  sjychotogj. 
Special  Institutional  Grants 

City  of  Dearborn    Mich      Construction  o(  Henry  Ford  Centen.iial  lioriry  

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra     'General  -.upport    „....,.„.- 

Lincoln  Center  for  the  PerforTiinj  i"% 

City  Center  ol  Musk  and  Drama... 

luilliard  School  of  Music  ............................. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Association 

Philharmon<  Symphony  jl  New  Vorti 


tl50  JOC 

150.000 

2.000.000 


Total,  .numanities  jnd  !he  jrls 

NTtRNATIONAL  DIVISION 

SOUTH   AND   SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Asian  institu'e  'or  Economic  Oeyelopmsr't  aad  Plannin|    Research  jnd    'hrary   l«»»(oDment 
Eastern  Regional   )rjanii3tion  '01  C'jSuc  i  l-nn.^iration    Sem.narv  rssearcfi    m.)  joneral  support. 
India 

Agricultural  research  ano  education 

Agricultural  Sciences    JnKersiry  jl 

Ailanabad  Agricultural    nstitu'e ... 

Loui«ana  State  University  

North  Carolina  State  («iih  indiin     nt:ij'e  ;i  CDcnnoiogy) 

Ohio  Stale  University  (-ith  "-jnaO  AjtKiu  turai   j-ii.er^ify)  

Uttar  Pradesh  Ajricuiturii  j-./er^iiy  

Association  'or  jervice  '0    ndian  knoar^  jn.i  Tacn-icrjr?    ;od  placemen!  .'ji  I ndians  IraiiMd 

Saroda,  University  3t    Home-economics 'rii-'nj  

Computing  tenters 

Bombay    University  51  — . — ................... 

Delhi,  University  ol 

Indian  Agrculturai  Research     'Sf'tu'e  

Programme  Evaluation   irga'/ation 

Homi  Bhabha  Fettowsfiips  Counc.i    f  niioo-Jiibs  'or  juSstjndmg  ituje'^tj. 

improvement  of  legal  education 

Banaras  Hindu  University 

Oelhi    Jniversity  )(  — - 

Tdian  Law  Institute — -  — .-- 

India    (iovernment  jt 

Mmistrv  5l  Commerce  nd   ^jnsumer    'iduslry 

I  n'ernational  advisory  'earn  in  nandicrafts    . ...................... 

Small- ndustries  9«lension  and 'raini"g 

Mmist'*  )l  -ducation    -ngmn  .anguage  'eacnuig  and  je'-<i'a"  -.lucJiic       

Ministrr  31  Food,  Agnculture    Community  DeveiOBme-  •    1  -J     j<,.»nt 

Central  Institute  ->\  Study  and  Research    ?  Coranui.Titj  Jeveio^rBe-nt 

Demonstration  .;rogram    1  'ood  .iroduclion    ..... .  —  ... ...... ........ 

Strengttiening  -oie  n\  .iilage  ^hooiteacners     

Training  centers 'or  village  carts  

yillage  worn  'or  jni<ersiiy  students  and  "eacner^ 

Ministry  it  Information  and  Hroadcaslrg    :  ducationai-lfievision  eiperiment  in  DcWii  schools 

Ministry  jt  Labour  and  t -ni..ioyme~i      )0->er,ice  'esearch  ind  staff  traimng 

Ministry  )t  *orks.  Housing    i"-!   .ui-i-iy     :«r"e'';    ^  ,|,iage  nousing  and  planning 

Industrial  naming  and  'esearch 

flational  institute  tor  "idustr*ai  Design 

Small  Industry  Eitension  T-ain,ng    istitule.. 

Institute  of  Constitutional  and  Ps'iiamen'arv  .'ul'»s    Rosearch  and  training  prD|r*in 

National  famdy-alanmng  program   ievnio^""?   ' 

American  Public  Health  Associat  u  

jandhigram -- 

'ndia   ijovernment  ol  (Ministry  jtHeaitnj. 

PijOIic- administration  training 

Tdian  Institute  3t  Public  Admi:ii5tration 

National  Academy  ofAJministrit'On . 

Raiasthan  Officers  T'Sinmg  School 

Research    n  rgpioductive  rjiology 

All-India  Institute  3I  Medcal  Scienca*.. 

Banaras  Hindu  University  ................... ..................... 

Central  Drug  Research  i-^slilute . — . 

Delhi   university  1I -. - - 

Indian  Institute  ol  Science - 

Institute  Ql  Agriculture  (Anjnd) 

Institute  3t  Obstetrics  and  jy-ecoiogy ....... — 

Heiala.  University  or ............................ 

Mysore   University  3t  ... .............. 

Raiasthan.  University  of  .... .. ............. .... 

Topiwala  National  Medical  College  

Research  and  training   n  economics  a"d  'ne  -.ocial  iciei'ces: 

GoKhale  institute  ol  Politics  and  Econumics 

Institute  ot  Applied  Manpoxei  Research 

Research  and  training   n   nduslial    isiaticins  aid  tjus.ness  ^la-agement 

Administrative  Stan  College  >l  India  

All-India  Management  Association  .  — . . 

Indian  Institute  ol  Management  (Anmedaoadi      

Indian  Institute  ot  Management  (C aiCjtta)  

Shri  Ram  Centre  'or  indusir  al  Relations 


?!'.'    f'l 


■  t>-s  \'  ••nil 


•AbW 


600  000 


743,844 


1.756,218 
54  931 


J5,  000,  000 

9,200 

10,744 
6  000 

7,500 

500.000 


1150.000 

JSOOOOO 

150,000 
6  500.  000 

9,200 

6,000 

99,172 

7,500 

10.744 

■  500.828 

99,000 
118.767 

4J1   000 
625.077 

358.077 

1.338.141 
54.931 

1.1X1  jOO 
549.501 

1.  100.000 
349. 125 

300.376 

46.07J.502 

12.4<0.250 

11.141.292 

47.409.560 

284  771 

284.771 

68.516 

48.650 

49.861 
23.000 

19.366 

254  489 

204  628 

71.409 

48.409 

175.000 

175.000 

200.000     . 

54  000 

102.000 
32.178 

120,947 

146.000 

382  000 

178  931 
350.000 
rS  500 

(350.  OOO)... 

280.000 
146.753 

■  257.553 

18  292 

18.292 

10.001     . 

10.001 

7.081 

:,404 

347  J55 
:  58,  968 

60  703 

(7.237) 

(1   520) 

334  jOO 
441. JOO 

(157)       . 
(216)   . 

5.000 

74  568 
?  585 
S.439 

(11.747) 

'  342.355 

388.400 

433.315 

'12.264 

58   J(X) 

4 

(U.747) 

58.000 

181   9% 
46  b61 

19.424 

i    3% 

29.872 

(1.224) 

(19.339) 
22.  '91 
22,632 

462.572 
45.  265 

526,614 

250.  XX) 
57.750 
97.501   . 
51.513     . 

122  042 

(58.974)  ■■ 

496.  742 

25.3,  ooy 

: 16.  840 
28.  722 
99.41] 

120.000 

350  000 

(120.000).. 

350,  OiX 

368.  383 

85.000 
154  900 

m.tab' 

(90, 523) 

21.317 

•      (5.523) 

,      77.179 

438.  889 

168.010 

38. 762 
1.240 

11,362 
8,381 
7.368 

34.  361 

347  066 

200,000 

87.72; 

542  646 

2,103.757 

290  658 

122.648 

9  500 

125.  020 
28  438 

95'406'" 

9.500 
95.40C 

86.258 

27.19' 

46  614 

35.  252 

147.237 

138.856 

20.436 

13.068 

71.872 
182  000 

37.511 
182. OOC 

42  664 

2.126 

1    500 

14.000 

20.000 

50.949 

40.538 

4.204 
72.524   . 
20  000 

2  704 
58.  521 

;i9    66 

68.11' 

3    XX) 

8.0a' 

558  232 

212.395 

la.ooo 

170.451 
410.250 
65.249 

345.83' 

IO.jOO 

905  703 

735,252 

722.000 
110.272 

120.006" 

311.75ti 
165.024 
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I  The  hnX  and  lait  columns  show  the  unpaid  balancos  of  grants  at  tha  end  of  tha  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shoyys  grants  approved  in  1967.  The  3d  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 

Unpaid  Grants  Payments  Unpaid 

Sept.  30,  1966  (reductions)  (refunds)         Sept.  30,  1%7 


INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION— Continued 

I  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA— Continued 

India — Continued 

esearch  and  training  in  planning  and  economic  development: 

Bombay.  University  Ot       

Gokhale  Institute  of  Politics  and  Economics ../......../. 

India.  Government  of '_   _'_ 

Indian  Statistical  Institute _ \[[\\[\..     .\\...\\ 

I  nstitute  of  Economic  Growth   _ !!./!.!!!'] 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

National  Council  ol  Applied  Economic  Research "\..W.V. 

Southern  Languages  Book  Trust:  Publication  m  South  Indian  languages '. 

University  development: 

Calcutta.  University  of . 

Cornell  University  (University  of  Delhi) //..... 

Delhi.  University  of  ..... 

Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology  (Birla  Institute  ot  Technology  and  Science) 

Urban  devek)pment 

Ahmedabad  Municipal  Corp 

West  Bengal  Goyernment  ol 

Indonesia: 

California,  University  ot  (Berkeley)  support  for  faculty  of  econotnlcs  at  University  ot  Indonesia- 
Cornell  University    Publication  of  English-Indonesian  dictionary 

Indiana  University  Foundation    Statistics  teaching  at  Indonesian  institutions 

Indonesia.  Government  of    English  language  teaching  materials 

Indonesian  Planned  Parenthood  Association:  General  support... 

Institute  ol  Social  Studies  (The  Hague):  Planning  lor  survey  of  Indonesian  agriculture 

National  Lutheran  Council  (Nommensen  University):  Economics  education  and  research 

Research  Foundation  ol  the  State  University  ot  New  York: 

Curriculum  work  at  Indonesian  teacher  colleges 

Trai  iin  1  ot  f  iglish  language  teachers  in  Indonesian  secondary  schools.. 

.'ila/sia  3n1  Si  igapore 

id jcatnnal  festiig  Ser/ice    Examination  reform  and  educational  research 

FaTiil;  Planning  Assxiation  ol  Singapore   Research,  training,  and  model  clinic  tacilities 

HirvarJ  Uni/ersi'y    Devetopme  it  planni  ig  assistance  in  Malaysia 

Lo  jisnni  Slat?  U  ii/ersity   DevelopTie  it  ol  Collige  of  Agriculture  at  Serdang. .   .   

M  iiaya.  U  ii/arsity  ot   Oevelopne.it  ol  Faculty  ot  Education. 

Miciigi  1.  J  li.ersitv  ol    Support  tor  Mi  lay  sun  family  planning _ 

PiltsD  irgn.  U  II  erslty  ol   Training  and  research  in  public  administration  in  Malaysia... 

Si  igapjre  listiljle  ol  Management   Management  programs  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  

SM,:ipjre.  U  ii.-'rsity  of 

Ce  Iter  tor  EcnoTiic  Research  __. 

De/ehpTi?  I*  ol  library  resources  and  staff. 

Facjity  a  1 1  r;i^"arc1  at  Department  ol  Law.   ..   ..   , 

rtiiconsin    U  li.ersity  ol:  De;elopment  ol  Singapore  Polytechnic 

•  epal 

Nepal,  Government  ol:  Training  assistance  for  Nepal  Planning  Board __ 

Pakistan 

East  Pakistan,  Government  ol. 

Education  extension  center  and  pilot  schools  

Educational  Equipment  Development  Bureau 

Educational  testing  unit   .     

Educational  extension  and  student-teacher  centers: 

Chicago.  University  ol     

PanJab,  University  ol  the  

Harvard  University    Strengthening  ol  Central  Planning  Commission. 

Indiana  University  Foundation: 

Bus  mess  education  at  University  ol  Dacca 

Development  ot  Islamabad  University 


J114.063 

105.772 

696.434 

85.000 

124, 190 

116.775 

90. 105 

28.450 

288.935 
143.000 
303.000 
900,000 

120.640 
761.671 


21.000 

332.000 

29. 262 


4.000 
85,315 

795.600 


97.  000 

90.000 

370.  000 


398.525 


45.000 

208,021 

38, 438 

125,000 
100,000 


Institute  ol  International  Education:  Overseas  training  tor  West  Pakistan  agricultural  planners 

Wheat  production  in  West  Pakistan _. 


International  Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  Center 
International  Marketing  Institute:  Training  in  export  marketing 

International  Rice  Research  Institute:  Program  to  Increase  rica  production  In  Pakistan 

fiilichigan  State  University    Academies  tor  village-development  administrators . 

Oklahoma  Slate  University.  Technical  education  and  home-economics  training 

Research  and  Training  in  Pakistani  family  planning: 

Johns  Hopkins  University -.... 

Population  Council 

Stanford  Research  Institute:  Small-industry  development  in  Pakistan.  

Syracuse  University    Administrative  Staff  (Jollege  of  Pakistan 

West  Pakistan  Government  ol 

Agricultural  extension  servte  training 

Education  extension  center  and  pilot  schools 

Educational  Equipment  Technkal  Assistance  Center 

Training  in  urban  planning  and  development 

Yale  University:  Strengthening  ot  Pakistan  Institute  ol  Development  Economics 

Philippines: 

Ateneo  de  Manila  University:  Library  books  and  equipment 

Cornell  University:  Support  tor  University  ot  the  Philippines  College  of  Agriculture 

Development  ol  Mindanao  State  University: 

Carnegie- Mellon  University 

Educational  Projects,  Inc 

Harvard  University:  Graduate  business  studies  at  3  Manila  institutions... 

Institute  lor  Services  to  Education:  Graduate  engineering  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines 

I  nternational  Rice  Research  I  nstitute :  Research  and  training  in  rice  culture 

Notre  Dame  Educational  Association:  Teacher-training  at  three  Mindanao  colleges 

Philippine  Normal  College:  Research  and  training  in  languages  and  linguistics 

Philippine  Society  ot  EnoKrinology  and  Metabolism:  Asia  and  Oceania  Congress  of  Endocrinology 
Philippines,  University  ot  the: 

College  of  Agriculture.- 

College  ol  Public  Administration 

Curriculum  improvement  and  teaching  materials  in  science _ 

Development  ol  Population  I  nstitute 

Graduate  training  and  research  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Library-resources  development  in  the  social  sciences 

University  computer  center 

Wisconsin,  University  ot:  School  ot  Economics  at  University  of  th*  Philippines 


543,000  . 
348,000  . 

"lig'ooo". 

154.000  . 

492.125  . 

235.393  . 

1.038.480  . 

181.000  . 

612.500 

25.  000 

239.750 

575.000 
184,500 
147.572 
63. 640 
481.500 

204,000 
1.161,500 

513,019 


1.200.000 
492.000  . 

3,576.400 
230,000 
122.184 
14,500  . 

485,  591 

255,225 

331.656 

50.  339 


347, 300 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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J(112. 348) 

(105.772) 

(59,323) 


(110,957) 

(116,775) 

(74.492) 


1.500.000 


(84.954) 
580,000 

100,000  . 


75,000 


380.  000 


556. 000 
'715.750' 


394.  000 

lei.'oSd' 


334.  000 


218,100  .... 


1,284,250 
235,  000 

"334,' 500" 
875,000 

""625,000" 


J1.715 

84.5% 
45,000 
13,233 


(456) 

24.  467 

133,254 


71.175 
450.  000 

35,686 

591.190 


21.000 


180.000 
(85.841) 

11.352 
(1.526) 

245,000 

522,  500 
155.000 

130.000 

125,000  ... 
292.000  ... 
311.800 

377.000 

250.  000 

72  800 

153.230     -. 

253.278 
120.000 

8  062 

18b  5S3 
6o.6a0 

132,500 

150.000  ... 

300  000  ... 

157,513 


$552,515 
40.000 


16,069 
3.983 

155,672 

143.000 

.731.825 

450.000 


750.481 

100,000 

323.000 

29.262 

158.648 

4.000 


795.000 
245.  000 

97.000 
90.000 
370.000 
402.  500 
280.  O'JO 
292.  O'JC 
239.  000 
145  168 

444.  695 

54.320 

282.  500 

300.000 

231.012 


45, 

000  .... 

37. 

563 

170.358 

17, 

897 

20,586 

125.000 

100.000 

(7. 

392) 

7.392 

89, 

864 

453. 135 

59. 

600 

278.400 

75.000 

145. 

000 

173.000 
154,000 

294. 

174 

197,951 

235.393     . 

180.275 

858,205 

125 

000 

56,000 

217 

500 

395.  000 

140.000 

266.000 

70.000 

169. 753 

68.240 

506, 760 

184 

530 

53 

404 

94.158 

53.640  ... 

334 

800 

732.  7M 

75 

000 

129.000 

492 

500 

1.384.750 

244,218 

258.801 

394  000 

373 

333 

825.667 

238 

129 

253.871 

5&4 

217 

3.153.183 

102 

428 

127.572 

25.821 

430.  353 

14 

500  ... 

234 

400 

1.565.441 

101 

350 

398.  875 

86,294 

245.372 

35,427 

359.412 

875,000 

218 

100  ... 

525. 000 

185.630 

161.700 
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STATEMENT  OF   -.RANTS  F(>R  Thf   »[>«  fNOfD  Sf  PT 


196'      Contnjff' 


Ths 


'Tst  ■'>d    1st   :o  ^Tins   ihow 


;■«   !   :a  a":f»^    jf   ,.fj^'?   at   trip   enj   jf   'he   -especti**  'tscil  ^ears    The  .^J  coijmi  shoe's  ^'an»s  approvi"':    t  19^'    Thf»    a)  column  shows  payments 
on  o^d  an'i  new  grants  'Jjrng  the  196/  '  sea!  jearj 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sapt  30,  1966 


iNT-rtSATi  jNAL  DIVISION— Continued 

SOUTH  AND  SOUTHfAST  *S  I  A- Continued 
Thailand.  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong. 

Chinese  University  ot  Hong  Kong    Development  o(  a  reseaicn  jhJ  graduate  program 

International  Rice  Research  Institute    Training  and  research  m  rice  production  in  Ceylon 

Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International  Activities:  Strengthening  ol  the  national  Instituta  ol  Otvatopmant 

Administration  in  Thailand. ._ , ,,.. ^^^^ ,..,,.... 

Population  Council    Family  planning  program  In  Ceylon.... ri.mrmrrr""!!^. 


ToW. 


AFRICA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

TROPICAL  AFRICA 
Education  Development  Center 

African  institute  lor  educational  research  and  developmeni 

Teacher  training  in  mathematics   .        [ 

Education  and  World  Affairs;  Overseas  Educational  Service. I.imrijr"rmjiri 

Harvard  College    African  Scholarship  Program  ol  American  Universities ........... 

I  istitu'e  If  inienational  Education   Development  ol  African  legal  education I J. .J""'"" 

joh^s  r<oj"iis  Jiiiversity :  Conference  on  South  Africa       _ " 

•^esearcn  j'l  Atrxa . 

if'  cJT  Studies  Association 

Hd«/8TH  University ; 

e>ci«<)c>k<Mi4  '-chnology.  University  of  (Kumasi):  Conference  on  African  engineering  education '..'..'.. 

^est  ■»'    ri  ■     u  11 1  nations  Council:  StaH  training  m  educatiorMi  measurement 

National  School  of  Administration.  Support  lor  training  institute 

■J5t    i'l.-.l 

Ust  -lirica.  University  ot: 

Laoorato'rfechnician  training  at  Makereie  University  Collc(« 

LiDraiy  levelopment  at  University  College,  Nairobi ' JJJ.'rj"'""JJ^JI. 

Overall  university  develooment    __. 

Staff  exchange  program  m  African  universities I II!I.I!"II! 

Training  program  in  diplomacy .'..'.'.'.'.".".".'.'.'.'.' 

Work  eiperience  for  students  before  final  academic  year ............I.I 

East  African  Academy:  tstahHshment  ot  social-science  research  information  center I.I.I.III.I.IIIIII 

Ecological  research  and  conferences  on  wildlife  in  East  Affie*: 

fast  Africa   University  of 

East  African  Common  Services  Organization ...V.V.'.V.V.V.V... 

Kenya,  Republic  ot ,... 

Tanzania  National  Parta III.IIIIIIIIII 

Institute  of  Community  Studies  (London):  Business  developnicflt  in  Kenya I...IIIIIIII 

Kenya,  Republic  of : 

Research  on  English-language  teaching 

Training  ot  health  workers  in  family  planning 

Makerere  University  College  (Uganda)   Training  of  latwratory  technicians .*.'.'..".*.'.'.".".'.'. I 

SociolinguistK  survey  in  East  Africa. 

California,  University  ot.         

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics .IIIIIIIIIIII 

East  Africa.  University  of  II.IIIIIIII 

Tanzania.  United  Republic  of    Development  ol  civilservice  training  center 

Uganda.  Republic  ol    Establishment  ol  primary  school  language  research  and  training  unit.. 

Jniversity  College,  Dar  es  Salaam  (Tanzania).  Conference  on  local  Alrican  courts 

Etfi'Ooia 

American  Library  Association   Library  development  at  Haile  Selassie  I  University 

Haile  Selassie  I  University 

Academic  administrative  support 

j»»''iopnient  ol  law  faculty 

Sha'ia 

National  LiOeration  Council  ot  Ghana:  Economic  advisory  servicas 

Northwestern  University   Joint  summer  research  program  between  Northwestern  University  and  University  of  Ghana. 

ihana    Sovernment  ot:  Consultants  tor  productivity  center   

Ghana.  University  of    Staff  development  and  senior  staff  housing  

Guinea.  Guinea.  Government  of    National  Institute  of  Research  and  Oxumentation 

Ivory  Coast:  Ivory  Coast,  Republic  ol  the    Training  of  agricultural  agents 

.  5»r  a 

Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest    Strengthening  ol  Cuttington  Collegt 

Cuttingfon  College    Establishment  ot  a  scholarship  loan- work  program 

Nigeria 

Ahmadu  Seilo  University    Research  and  training  in  rural  economics.  Center  lor  Islamic  Studies 

Council  ol  Legal  Education:  Advanced  training  lor  Nigerian  lawyers 

Eastern  Nigeria,  Government  of 

Development  ot  Institute  of  Administration 

Pilot  oroiecl  in  rural  devetopmeni     .       .^ 

Ibadan,  University  of. 

General  universit/  and  faculty  Jevekipment    , 

Nigerian  Institute  for  Social  am)  Economic  Research I.IIIII.IIIIII 

Research  and  framing  in  benavioral  sciences . . 

Lagos.  University  of    Establishment  of  comparatue  education  center ". 

Lagos  Mediwjl  Sclool.  Un/ersily  of    Program  in  maternal  and  child  healtti 

Milwesten  Nigeria,  Government  ol    frjinng  far  farm  an)  extension  leaders 

I  itionjl  U  ii.oiiities  Commisson   Coordination  of  Nigerian  university  development 

iigeria.  Government  ol 

Consjitants  and  assistance  to  manpower  board 

Development  ol  Nigerian  technical  education 

Tect>nicii  librjr/  it  /aba  College  ol  Technokigy , 

Nigeria,  Republic  ol 

Economic  Development  Institute 

Improvement  ol  academic  programs . 

Technical-educalnn  proiecf;  facjity  ol  educainn I 

Nigerian  Broadcasting  Corporation;  Expansion  of  school  broattCMit .1 

Northern  Nigeria.  Government  ol: 

Apprentice  training  for  trades      

Establishment  of  a  credit  institution  " II.IIIIIII 

Expansion  o(  Stslf  Developmeni  Course    

Teacher-training  program  at  seven  colleges 

Southern  Illinois  University    English  language  training  in  Nigeria . 


See  footnotes  at  emi  of  •.■ihle. 


{573,000 


3S.  454. 299 


296,000 
100,000 


191.000 


100.000 
13,500 


239, 477 


100.000 


124,000 
25.000 
3.022  . 


90,  830 


130,534 
153.000 
48.667 

83,500 

K.'odd' 


149.303 
"■4,i94' 
172.  500 


519,000 


161.724 


26,921 
62.000 

259.000  , 


155.400 
91,500 

187,949  . 
452.964 

315,599 
100.000 


170.000 

124.460 

12.875 

197.570 
146.930 
66.  342 

82.500 
314.000 
110.000 

24. 279 

13.480 
280,731 
334,111 
525,000 
174,000 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Pavnients 
(re'unds) 


11.457.137 


10.235,581 


150,000 
25.000 


7,500 


36,500 
392.000 


22,000 


127.500 
140.000 


25,000 


48,000 


139,745 
53,810 

144,000  . 


96  000  . 
^1  ■.94). 

247,500  . 

(21.618) 


875.000 
40,000 


300.000 


220,000 


170,000 


221.000 
250.000 


69.000 


148,000 


25,000 

■■"7,'566' 

7,718 
13,500 
36,500 
45,000 

234,230 
60,000 


25,000 
3,022  . 
20,0  00 


25,000 
86.000 

"24,333" 

33,600 


15,500 
28,810 

100.000 


Ci.eis) 

214  875 


40.000 
"7,' 207" 


50,000 

25,000 


87.963 

76,114 

90,000 


57,684 


124.460 
11.431 

52,625 
35. 167 

12.539 


314,000 

""rO.399' 

:  3.  480 
49. 5?0 
96,991 


Unpa'  1 
Sept.  30,  196' 


^10,000 

$510  000 

387,000 

$45,000 

342,  000 

560,000 
271,000 

260, 576 
34, 770 

02,424 

laB.23U 

36,675,855 


148,  UlK) 
100,000 
150,000 

'igi.ood 

92, 282 


347,  000 

5.247 


40,000 

22, 000 

124,000 


107,500 
140,000 

90,  830 

' ' 44, 534 
153.000 

24,334 

49,  90'J 
48,000 
35,000 

124,245 
25,000 

144,000 
49,  303 
96,000 


161.724 

300,000 
19,714 
62, 000 

209,000 
195,000 

155,40} 
91,500 

99, 986 
376, 850 

395. 599 
100.  oco 
221.000 
192,316 
170.000 


1,444 

144, 945 
111.763 

53.803 

82.  500 


110.000 

3.880 


231,161 
237,120 
525.000 
243,000 


420, 000 


304,125 
875,  OOU 
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1  The  first  and  last  columns  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  grants  at  the  end  of  the  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shows  crants  approved  in  1967.  The  3d  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept  30,  1956 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 


AFRICA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST— Continued 

TROPICAL  AFRICA— Continued 

Nigeria — Continued 

Training,  research,  and  publication  on  Nigerian  affairs: 

[astern  Nigeria  Library  Board  

Ife,  University  of.      _ __ 

Nigerian  Economic  Society    .._ 

Nigerian  Institute  of  International  Affairs         .._ 

West  African  Linguistic  Society:  Expansion  of  language  research 

Western  Nigeria,  Government  ol;  Institute  of  Administration  at  University  of  ffe 

Senegal; 

Dakar,  University  of 

Faculty  excfiange  and  research  on  African  law 

Linguistic  research  and  language  training.. 

Preparation  of  West  African  atlas ___ 

Southern  Rhodesia 

University  College  ol  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:  College  preparatory  courses 

Sudan: 

Khartoum.  University  of: 

Economic  and  social  development  research 

Research  in  agricultural  economics 

Zambia: 

Zambia,  University  of;  Teaching  materials  and  American  staff 


I  NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria: 

Algeria,  Republic  of 

English- language  program  at  University  of  Algiers 

Survey  of  lamily-planning  attitudes  and  practices 

Civil  Service  Commission    Algerian  National  School  of  Administration 

Ministry  ot  the  Interior   Secretarial  and  accountancy  training 

Morocco 

Morocco,  Kingdom  ct 

Moroccan  School  of  Administration 

National  lamily-plannmg  program 

Tunisia . 

National  School  of  Administration:  Training  and  research  in  public  administration. 
Tunisia,  Republic  of: 

English-language  teaching  program  at  Bourguiba  Institute  ot  Languages 

National  family- planning  program. 

Tunis.  University  of;  Center  ot  Economic  and  Social  Research 


I 


MIDDLE  EAST 


Middle  East  Studies  Association  of  North  America:  General  support 

Near  East  emergency  donations:  Relief  of  Arab  refugees I.IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Wisconsin,  University  of;  Science  education  in  Arab  countries 

Iraq- 

Baghdad.  University  ot: 

Public  administration  and  economics  programs 

Training  ol  library  staff 

Iraq  Republic  ot  (Ministry  of  Education):  English-language  teaching  in  public  schools 

Israel; 

Israel  Foundation  Trustees:  Research  related  to  Israeli  development 

Jordan: 

Arab  Development  Society:  Expansion  of  agricultural  and  dairy  products 

Cooperative  Institute:  Expansion  of  rural  cooperative  services 

Jordan,  Government  ol:  J 

Development  ol  Institute  of  Public  Administration 

Establishment  of  lunior  college  for  business 

Jordan  Development  Board. 

Teacher  Irainins  at  Statistical  Training  Center... 

Jordan,  University  of 

Development  ol  library  facilities 

Overall  academic  development _ 

Lebanon; 

American  University  ol  Beirut; 

Improvement  ol  budgeting  techniques 

Program  in  development  administration _ 

Survey  ol  economics  training  and  research 

Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations  (United  Presbyterian  Church):  Beirut  College  for  Women. 

Industry  Institute    Training  of  professional  staff 

International  Statistical  Institute:  International  Statistical  Education  Center 

Lebanon,  Republic  of 

Regional  framing  center  in  foreign  affairs 

Staff  training  tor  Ministry  of  Finance 

Training  ot  professional  civil  service  staff 

National  Council  lor  Secondary  Education;  Grants-in-aid  and  studies  to  improve  schoois 

Syria: 

Aleppo,  University  of    Faculties  of  Agriculture  and  Science 

Syria  Government  ol 

Agricultural  extension  program _ 

Agricultural  laboratory  at  Aleppo 

Rural-teacher  training _ _ _ 

Turkey 

Aid  lor  national  science  high  school: 

Florida  State  University.. 

Turkey,  Government  of...  

Development  ot  business  and  industry; 

Economic  Development  Foundation  of  Turkey _ 

Turkish  Management  Association _ 

Economic  and  Social  Studies  Conference  Board: 

Conference  program  among  Turkish  leaders 

Simultaneous  translation  lacilities 

Hacettepe  Science  Center  Foundation: 

Development  ot  undergraduate  science  program.. _ 

English -language  program  at  Hacettepe  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences _ 

Hacettepe  Institute  of  Population  Studies.. _ 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


J15,660 

50,  000 

2.100 

118,000 
80,000  , 


19,574 

95,  000 

105,000 

44,870  . 


86,000 
22,  000 

300, 000 


108,700 
44,975 


122,000 

115,000 

89,450 
124,400 
140,  000 


109,926 


306, 
66, 
52, 


000 
60O 
000 


430 


125, 

250. 


000 
330 

000 

000 


16, 


195 


992 
896' 


150, 

200, 
10, 


000 
000 
000 


190,000 


125, 

70, 


000 
000 


742,126 


20. 
283. 

211, 
470, 


691 
107 
132 


000 
510 

000 
131 


154,191 


J267,  000 


342,125 
62,  000 


206,030 


56,  000 
500,  000 


700, 000 


101,000 
97,000 


43,000 

202,000  . 

(5,687) 


103,500 


30,000 


25, 000 

223,000 

67,800 

375.  OOC 


$50, 000 
2,100 


22,500 


44,870 


16,000 


55, 000 


90, 000 


65, 000 

19,000 
"22,"860" 

38,300 


200,  000 

430, 000 
8,330 


249.901 

"is.'ei?" 


91,000 

43.000. 
"(5,"687). 


17,572 
10,000 


41,780 
10,000 


20,000 
267,  046 

45,449 
102,131 

33.778 
10.342 

54. 000 
50.155 
48,000 


$16,660 


118 

000 

80 

000 

267 

000 

19 

574 

72 

500 

105,000 

70,000 

22 

OOU 

300.000 


j42,  125 

7,000 

108,700 

44,975 


206,  000 
122,000 

25,000 

89,450 

124,400 

75,000 


37,000 

500,000 

87,066 


267,700 
66.600 
52.000 

500. eoo 


125, 000 
99 

101.000 
1,375 

97.000 
104.896 


202,000 


150,000 
182,428 


70,000 


190,000 
103,500 
125,000 


742,125 

20  691 

327 

20,132 


16,464 

165,551 
398, 000 

120,413 
14.658 

159.000 

17.645 

327,000 
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STATfMENT  OF  GRANTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  E»*oED  SEPT    30.  1967    Xontinu»<l 
nnj  5now  'I*   ,-D*  •)  •}M  tncM  of  .rints  it  lh«  •«<)  al  th«  rnpac1i««  ftxal  if««ri    Th«  2d  column  >l>o<n  grints  ipprowd  in  1967    Tht  3d  column  thowi  paymcflti 


on  old  and  n«w  grants  during  th«  1967  fiscal  yMr  ] 


Chinin  during  th«  fiscal  yMf 


Unpaid 
Sapt   30,  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


MIDDLE    EAST-   Continued 
Jiitk&f  -Continued 

Mi<i(i:o  '.  i%t  Technicai  Uniw^rsi't 

Offvfllopment  o(  computing  ci?'''^'  

'I'lduita  Tiathemattci  ind  -.cinnce  jrogrjm^     . .,. 

Tsacnmj  ind  'esearch  program  in  Siolog>  ....... ..... 

ffaining   n  restoriticn  of  rit^tonc  Tionument^  .............. 

Robert  College    Pteparjiion  )l  tnglt^n-ianguJie  Tiafinais, ....... ....... 

Strengthening  scientifK  scholar^f^ip 

ScientifK  jn<1  Tecf»ntcai  ReseafCfi  Councn 

Turkish  Society  'or  Pure  i  Aaplied  Mathematics 

Turkish  Education  Foundation     Jnwer^itf  scholarship  cirogrim 

Turkish  Social  Science  Association     Progrim  of  ixtai  .cience  '^search 

United  Aiab  Republic 

American  University  in  Cairo 

English  language  leaching  arojrim ^.., 

Interim  support  lor  lon-fjyptian  (Kuify  members      

United  Arab  Republic.  Government  of 

Conference  program  tor  Government  officials  

Economic  and  social  development  if  A5«af 

Establishment  of  a  computer  center  jt  the  institute  of  jtatistica!  jludi«l. 

Institute  of  National  Physical  Environment  Planning ,,., 

InstituU  3l  National  P'jnning  ............. ... 

Institute  of  Statistical  >ludies  and  Researches . . 

ftes^ftfl  on  improved  corn  production  . , ,,., . 

Teaching  of  English  as  a  second  'anguage 

Training  in  family  planning  and  '«pfo<l'jc?i*e  biology 

Vocational  Iriimng  center  m  aquatic  resources 


Total. 


iAr:N  AyERiCA  asd  the  .aribbeas 

Argentina 

Advisory  -.er<ices  and  'ramm^    ■<  agricblture 

nstitute  if    niernalionai  t.lucalion. .......... 

National  u^uefsitv  ji 'he  jjuth ....... ................ 

^urdueJni  versify  

Buenos  Aires.  University  of 

Development  of  School  ;!  rojnomici _ , 

Science  library   equipment   noied  circuit  television    

Development  of  science  curricula  and  research 

Argentine  Chemical  Association 

Argentine    nstitute  for  Standarduafion  of  Materials  .    

Bjrilocne  Foundation 

Buenos  Aires   University  o' 

nstitute  of  International  Education 

Melallurjicjl  Chamber  of  Argentine  MtnufKtunng    ndustrioj 

Fl  Salvador.  University  of    Rese4rch  and  training  in  reproductive  Dioio«  .  

National  Atomic  Energy  Commission    iirenjthemng  of  Department  of  Metallurgy     

National  Council  tor  Scientific  and  Techneai  Rejeircfi. 

Fellowships  lor  advanced  study  abroad 

Science  teaching  m  secondary  >cnoois 

Strengthening    esearcn  cenfe's  n  "CO  'omics.  business   and  ^ublic  Jdministtalion 

CordolM    National 'Jni,e'sit»  ji 

Foundation  for  Latin  American  -conomic  Researcn  .......... 

Institute  'or  Development  ol  :«ecutiv«s  i  A'gentna 

Torcualo  Di  Telia  ins'ifute 

Torcuato  Di  Teila  institute 

C<;nter  'or  -ducjtionai  -^esea'cn . 

Center  'Of   Jrtian  md  Regional   .'^  ;i« 

Brazil 

Bahia    Fede'SI  University   )' 

Research  jn  government  a  J-nni'/'aiio  i  . 

Training  and  studies  in  reproductive  Dioiogy         ....... ...... ..... ..... 

T'aining  'or  secondary- school  language  'eachers 

Brazil    iovernment  of    Training  and  'esea'cn  n  economic  leveiopment 

■Jriziiian  Society  *or  Instruction    jtulies  :t  >ociai  <nd  .oii'cai  Jeveloprre-it   

Carlos  Chagas  Foundation    Testing  'O'  j"ive'sit»  itmission  

Federal  Tecnnical  School  Ceiso  auCKo*  U  fonseca    Center  for  vocatidnai  '•cfmcal  education 
vjeiu'i)  varjas  Foundation 

t tucatio'iai 'esting  :«i!'ef 'Dr  ,eco    ;i:r>choois    

Res-arcn  iii  .istf  !e.»iOijr^« 't  r  "jriMian  I  nstitute  of  Economics ..... 

Jo  ^1  j;  >cn)  11   )i  Business  ;  ijC.itm  .    .    _ 

'^icnin^  nit^fi.iis   -^  lu  .1 '"*?ss  I  ■  1  ., .. '  ic  1 1 'Ministration ...... 

•ij'ic  111  -Jm.  •;.•     :,i    jTi»;    /?.ei.;,--   •     M  rii^-^rent  training  and  resurch 

PqiIi'iC)     -liiiii.    l-Tvir.Tf    il   ■'ij    .ra     J<    1,    ,, 

TMir-i  i<  ■■■    ,^10'  nign-ichool  'eacni?'-, „ 

T'li.m^  ■ :.',  -xjconjarv   ic^^'xii  lanjjuJiie  '-idcners    .... 

Resedrcn  i'  I  'eaching  1 1  "n.?  .ci-;  >ces 

Brazilian  Acilemy  jf  >i:ie 'Ci»i  . .. 

Brazilian  Fouidalion  ';r  JeveiopmenI  ol  Scisnce  ledcdim 

Ceail.  Federal  Jni.ir.ityof 

Fedeul   J^uersitv  if  ^lO  de  Janeiro 

'Diionai  Council  *o    A-iyarKed  Traintni  ol  Unlvtnity-level  PersoniMl 

''ei  lampuci    Felerii  jnueisity  of    

Resedrcn  m  ;  '-iir-in^ii  igrcutture. 

Minas  Serais.  State  ;f 

Parani.  Federal  Um.ersily  ol 

■*urai  Jniversity  i'  '"e  Slate  of  Mtnaj  G«r«b 

Research  inj  rrainin^  m  "ne  socwi  >ciences 

Cearl.  Federal  University  jf  ......... ..... ... ... 

GuanaDir*    Jiiversit^  il  'ne  iti'e  of . . . . . .. 

Minas  Gems.  Federal  Universitr  of 

SJo  P^ulo.  University  if  ... . . 

Rk)  da  Janeiro,  Federal  Umversit^r  of 

Graduate  training  canter  in  linguistics. 


Planning  and  curriculum  deveWpmefit  'or  faculty  of  education. 
Rosoarcn  in  reproductive  bioloty 


Rto  Grande  do  Sul.  Federal  University  it 
and  political  science 

Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Research  and  teaching  in  mumcpjl  administration,  public  administration. 


J70  000 
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40,  iMC 

200  jOO 
10,000 


221.000 


79 

000 

199 
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000 

26 

640 

30 

lOOO 

61 

90(j 

55. 

.'00 

98,  928 

IM. 

ooo 

16.026.865 

70,000 
340,000 


8S0 

120,000 

3.500 

110.000 

221.082 

74.000 


S7.S00 
3.300 


250.000 
250.000 

19.558 
;96.66/ 
132.300 
353.843 


34.700 
:98.  56o 


122,000 

570.000 


250.000 

51.500 


72,000 
'64.750' 


619.000 
33.000 

60.200 

1.100,000 

345.000 

264.000 
475.  oTO 
542.500 
340.200 


t270.000 
301.000 


M2.  915 
307.  804 


125.000 


92.  000 
87,000 


40.004 
10.000 


160.000 


3*7.000 


98.400 
100.000 


100.000 


26.  640 


50,000 


8.S9Q,M1 


400,000 
590 


150.000 

(74.000) 

(13,274) 

435.000 
100.000 


50.000 
90.000 


38,  jOO 
270.000 
137.000 


279,000 
250,000 


336.  UOO 


1J7.000 
23,  500 


86.000 
(9.133) 


163,600 
102.000 
122.000 

203,000 


5,310.407 


V 


7.286 
500 
590 


(3.215) 


3,500 

25.000 

260,  082 


(13,274). 

9.500 
254.360 

75.000 

200,000 


19.500 

13.785 

10.809 

353.843 

50.000 
90.000 


14.850 
60.052 

23.850 

17.500 

72.000 

321.156 

121.  ;jo 

60.  4ti9 

130.000 

29.000 
4.000 

;.t,600 
36.000 
54.750 
(9.133) 


40.000 
236.310 
127.500 

IJ.  323 

16.  156 

17.000 

100.125 


67.250 


48.353 


Unpaid 
Sept  30,  1967 


$297,085 

390 

422 

301 

000 

88 

000 

40 

000 

284,996 

92 

000 

87 

000 

122 

60ii 

60, 000 

79 

OOL 

99 

748 

387 

000 

93 

000 

30.  000 

61 

900 

55 

200 

48.928 

114. 

000 

18,306.939 

462.714 
282.  5X' 


4,065 

120.  OOr 


85.000 
111.000 


48.  OOC 
183.94IJ 
25.000 

50.000 
250,  OiJO 


182,882 
91.99. 


19,81- 
238,  9J« 

38,  uOli 
216.150 
119.500 

50.  OOU 
248.844 

157.91* 
2b0,  Oij 
189,541 

51,  5X: 

206,  Oij 

78.  O'.i 
24.  y-j 

47,4* 
60,  OiJ'J 


619.000 

33.000 

20, 2  > 
363.69" 

217,  V. 

253.6"' 
458.  844 
52b,  5.KJ 
245,  :'i> 

163.600 
34,  750 

122,000 

154.647 
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[The  first  and  list  columns  show  tli*  unpaid  balances  of  grants  at  tha  and  of  tlia  raspactivs  fiscal  years.  Tha  2d  column  stiows  grants  approved  in  1967   The  3d  column  shows  payments 

on  old  and  naw  irants  during  tlia  1967  fiscal  year] 


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
SepL  30,  1966 


Grants 
(reductions) 


Payments 
(refunds) 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1967 


LATIN   AMERICA  AND   THE   CARIBBEAN— Continued 
Brazil — (^ntinued 

Sao  Paulo,  University  of: 

Chemistry- laboratory  equipment 

Establishment  of  closed-circuit  television _ ' ._ .[\]\[\" [][][[[[[ 

Marine  and  fisheries  research  and  training _ _ _ 

Society  for  family  Welfare  in  Brazil:  Experiment  and  research  in  family  planning 

Caribbean: 

Action  lor  Education  and  Culture,  Inc.:  Postsecondary  training  for  Dominican  commerce... . 

Advisory  services,  teaching,  and  research  in  Dominican  agriculture: 

Association  lor  Development 

Autonomous  University  ol  Santo  Domingo ' 

Catholic  University  'Mother  and  Teacher" [.."."[[][[..[[[[ 

Texas  A   4  M   University. \\[[[[[][\["[[["[ 

Autonomous  University  of  Santo  Domingo  (D.R.):  Curriculum  development  and  university  reform 

Dominican  Republic:  National  Board  of  Planning  and  Coordination 

Puerto  Rico.  University  of:  Research  in  economics  and  government... 

West  Indies.  University  of  the: 

Academic  development  of  university  centers  experimental  textbooks,  and  graduate  programs 

Assistance  to  Eastern  Caribbean  economic  planning  and  public  administration 

Demographic  research  and  Barbados  fertility  study 

Institute  of  Education 

Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research .....  ... 

School  ol  Agriculture  ._  '. .......'. 

Team  teaching  experiment  in  Barbados 

Central  America 

American  School  of  Guatemala:  Expansion  of  aptitude  testing  program 

Costa  Rica.  University  ol:  Teacher  education  programs I.'  II'I^III 

Development  ol  university  programs: 

El  Salvador.  University  ol 

Higher  Council  ol  Central  American  Universities '.. 

National  Autonomous  University  ol  Honduras _  _ 

Chile- 

Catholic  University  of  Valparaiso:  Business-school  development 

Chile,  Republic  of    Support  lor  Center  tor  Educational  Improvement 

Chile,  University  of 

Development  of  a  system  of  regional  colleges. .   

Graduate  training  in  economics,  business,  and  public  administration 

Semiconductors  laboratory      .    

Community-development  assistance: 

Institute  ol  International  Education _ 

Rice  University  "-..'...""."'." 

Institute  of  International  Education:  

Comprehensive  development  ol  University  ol  Chile _ ._ 

School  curriculum  development,  teacher  training,  and  teaching  materials 

International  Legal  Center    Modernization  of  Chilean  university  law  curricula 

Minnesota,  Un' versify  of:  Agricultural  extension  and  education 

Minnesota.  University  of:  University  of  Consepcidn  academic  development _ 

Pontifical  Catholic  University  ol  Chile: 

Center  for  educational  research  and  economics  teaching.. 

Development  ol  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 

Office  ol  Planning  and  Development _ 

Research  and  training  in  urban  development  .       _ _ 

Teaching  and  research  at  School  ol  Sociology. . . _     

William  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute:  Vocational-technical  program  at  Frederico  Santa  Maria  Technical  University. 
Colombia: 

Andes.  University  of  the: 

Academic  development,  planning,  and  tund  raising 

Program  in  arts  and  sciences _ \\Vi.\\[\][V.\"\V^ 

Undergraduate  program  at  School  ol  Engineering..   '.'.... ... 

Aniioquia,  University  ol:  General  development  and  teacher  training .......'. 

Colombian  Association  of  Faculties  of  Medicine:  Research  and  experiments  in  population  and  demogiaptiy      .......... 

Colombian  Institute  ol  Agriculture:  Agricultural  teaching,  research,  and  extension. 

Harvard  University:  Training  in  development  planning 

Institute  ol  International  Education:  Fellowships  for  Colombian  business  professors.. ..'. 

National  University  ot  Colombia: 

Central  library  development 

Faculty  ol  sociology  .  \ .[.. ..[..\[[..[][ .[.[[[[[ 

Pontihcal  Catholic  Javeriana  University:  Basic-sciences  program  and  teacher  education... [ ]. 

Valley,  University  of  the: 

Division  ol  sciences..   .    

Faculty  of  engineeiing .V. .] .\ . .[] .\[\\ .V.\ . .\ .]\ 

Graduate  program  in  industrial  management 

Office  ol  Planning  and  Development. !.!.  !  !i!  .  !i.II 

Mexico:  "" 

Agricultural  education,  extension,  and  research: 

Coahuila,  University  ol 

International  Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  Center .[.....[[.. ..[.[[\ 

Iowa  State  University [...""[.[[[[[. 

National  School  of  Agriculture ].[ .\ ."\][\ .[[[[[..[]." ][[[[. 

Texas  A   &  M.  University [ .] .[[[[[[[[[[[[[[[V . .[[[["l 

United  Mexican  States \ .. .' .  .'\ .]\[ . .[ .[\][]\ .\ .[ .WiVi 

Monterrey  Institute  ol  Technology  and  Advanced  Studies: 

Development  of  educational  television. 

Graduate  science  and  engineering  fellowships '/.[][.].[[ 

National  Association  of  Faculties  and  Schools  ol  Engineering;  Faculty  training  in  science  and  engineering. 

National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico: 

Development  ol  language  laboratory 

Teaching  and  research  in  the  sciences  and  engineering [ .\ .]. .".[[[^[.[[ .[..[[" 

Nuevo  Le6n,  University  ot:  Economics  training  and  research [["[..[.... 

Research  and  training  in  reproductive  biology  and  demography: 

Hospital  ol  Nutritional  Diseases.. 

Mexican  Institute  ot  Social  Security [ .l\"[..\\\.. .\ ..\.\\\[\[] .]"][[ 

Mexican  Institute  ot  Social  Studies [.[[[.[.].... 

Mexico,  College  ot [W" ..W. ..[..[[[. ..\\\.[[][[\ 

Woman's  Hospital 

Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Center  ol  Scholarly  Books:  Establishment  of  center  iii  Mexico  City 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(T1..  flrrt  .nd  ,«t  ».um«,  .how  m  unp,i<(  b.l.nc«  of  ,r.n.,  .,  rh.  .pd  of  ,.,  .„p^„„  ,.,^.1  ,.,„    yh.  2d  column  .how,  ,r.„t,  .pprov«i  in  1967    Th.  3d  column  show,  payment, 

on  old  ind  n«w  jr«nt»  during  the  1967  'ucii  r—'] 


Chinjes  during  Ine  fiscal  ye«r 


Unpaid 
S«pt  30,  1966 


Grant, 
(reductions) 


Payment, 
(r«tunds) 


Peru 


LATIN    *MERi:a   AJSO    the    UARIBBtAf*— Coirtinuwl 

Ajfjf  an  University 

Ajricuituril  economics  and  furti  sociolofy 

Strengthening  ol  t»culty  ot  science, 

Center  ot  Studj«,  on  Populition  and  Developmtnt    Rewtreh  »nd  trtVningYn  ler^oira  n. 

Centrjl  ^.s»r.i"  Bank  of  Peru    Extension  program  m  economic  tor  Peruvian  universit'ie, 

uj  j'-ji'  --  Jblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate    High-school  training  tor  induitnilwork" 

"ii'o'ij,      j    e»r   ^  j-.,ersit»    I mpfo.ement  i(  curriculum.  $un  and  eauiDmenl 

Naijon*!    I   ,,»!    •,  1  •  Marcos  ' 

fstas  ish  •"  '    •  J  juage-leachmg  .ar.ice       

ienen     1^ ; -',       ^im  '.'.'.'. ---.-. 

:rif;,.,)t9  >^c1    i  .-.1  research  m  iMsic  sci«ne»i!.'.'.".'"rr"rr"jrr""ril"" 

'"'  ."rsitv  jdministration --•-••--- •-... , 


$SN.SM 

420.134 
127.000 


J143,593 


Mn- 


26,400  . 
1S4,000 

130.200 

iiiooo' 

176.000 


{ISO.  000 


25,000 
18.772 
26,400  . 
110,772 

10,633 
(1.840) 


76.200 
167.991 


''    -'     ■'       'i     >  i''W  ''   '"nent  equipment ....     , 

aeii.  ;e.e.o„me..;  ^  ; 

e/ueia  " - 

Agricultural  study  and  training: 

Council  tor  Rural  Welfare .  ,„- 

National  fund  tor  agricultural  and  livestock  researcli  ! ' 

Andes.  University  ot  the    Economies  (iculty ;  photojHmmetry'labortioiY" " fo«'77< 

Catholic  University  Andrfc  Belle:  ,  i»», //s 

•faculty  ol  economics        ji  ?nn 

.Seeulty  ot  engineering:  school  otsMial  science,    ti  tM\ 

Concepci6n  Palacios  ^4aternlty  Hospital    Training  m  family  planning         6/.bW 

Institute  ol  Ad.ance  I  Studies  ot  Administration    Program  in  bu,lness  andpubik'admlnisVration' 

'V-n^'uela       "^^  *'"""""*"°"    *""'*"*=•  "•  founl'lwn  (or  Community  Developmenland  Munlci"p»rrmprovefr.ent  lo 


73,627 


150,000 


6.600 


/ 


A     /ene/uel4 

^*AjnsJs,  University  ot    School  ot  Science  at  UniverMtyot  Oriente....         

Researcn  and  training  in  science  and  engineering  " ----- 

Central  University  of  Ven^uela 

Oriente.  University  ot         .  

Venejuehn  Institute  of  Scientihc  ReMarch. ....'.'.'..'.'. 

Vene/uelj.  Republic  ol  ---—  . 

Educational  research  and  develoomenl   

Organiialion  ol  School  ot  Public  Administration.  "'"""] 

Voluntary  Dividend  lor  the  Community    Prevocational  teacher-VrainYnVprocrim' 

Regionil  •  K    »  

Center  tor  Applied  Linguistics    Meetings  ot  Lie  Inter-American  Program  lor  LingulstKi  and  lantuate  TlKllhM 

Center  for  the  fconomK  ind  Social  Devebpment  of  Latin  America:  Research  on  marginal  populations 

Pan  American  Federation  ol  Associations  ol  Medical  Schools:  Support  lor  Division  ol  Demography      


(60.450) 
47.000 
50.000 

133.000  - 
246.000  . 


111.775 

21.200 

7,150 

47.000 

4  490 


85.000 

120,170 
85.000 


50.000 
40,000 


390.000 


15.000 
■66,000 
60,000 


115.000 
250,000 
150.000 


23.300 
70.000 
40.200 


ToM- 


22.521.374 


8.257,128 


8.604,125 


RfSOURCES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Oevelopmant  ot  professional  staff. 


500.000 

20. 666" 

i36,'256' 


International  Executive  Service  Corps    Fundraising  campaign 

itemational  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  (Western  Hemisphere  Region) 
Research,  publications,  and  conferences 

American  Society  ot  International  Law. . 

Brookings    nstitution 

Fund  lor  the  International  Conlerence  ol  Agncuitiiril  EoMMli^ 

Harvard  Uriversity  ., . 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology. .  "11111"" —........ 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  ol  An»efic».imill]i""""^l 

Social  Science  Research  Council — -II^II""! " 

Stanford  University         -.-—--—. 

United  Nations   Survey  on  demineraltfation'oi'saiinV water'! 

United  Nations  (International  School)    Remodeling  ol  temporary  buildini' " *'" "'"* 

University  centers  .—.-.— --..... 

Duke  University    International  studies  in  undergraduate  colleges 

['pTnrnot"?nte?.;l^"r?tud»sp'r'og'Ja"S«r'  """"""^ "" '"""'  "^  •"  "o"*"-**"'  '"••'"•tionViproinm,:::::: 2:566.-666 

California.  University  ol  (Berkeley) 

Chicago,  University  ol..  

Columbia  University... 

Cornell  University 

Harvard  University 

McGill  University  

Michigan.  University  o( 

New  Vork  University  ..  

Oregon,  University  ol 

Social  Science  Researcit  CmkIL 

Stanlord  University     — ..!.!.„ II ".-—  —  ... 

Wisconsin,  University  o( !"""!!!""!""  •-— --- - 

Yale  University...  

K'l^i^l  ':r,z°T:Tii]'':^^:!:^r.''''':.  '•*""'»  -x"^--  p'<*'.m»  «*  d.v..opingar.as 

Leyden,  University  ol    Seminars  In  American  law  

Michelsen  I  nstilute  ol  Science  and  I  ntellectual  Freedom  (Norway)  E sUblishment  ot  a  devetODmenl  econamin  uM ' ' 
Pennsylvania  State  University:  l„i„„„„e,„t,  fellowship,  tor  piace  Corps  Veterans  ^" 
Research  on  foreign  trade  

John.  Hopkins  University.-. 

New  York  University • 

SyrKuse  Unversity    East  African  studies  and  other  international  programs 

Toronto,  University  of   Study  ot  the  institution  ot  Ilia  Attorney  General  in  Commonwiimi'iiiniriiil' 

Training  and  research  on  foreign  aid  •    «-»»  ••,•».. 

American  Society  tor  Public  Administration  ,„  -„, 

Brookings  Institution  2/ ibO.WW 

Pittsburgh,  University  ol •*" oii  Vmn 

iVi.nington,  University  of    Training  and  reMarch  in  Asian  jaw      aTn'ron 

Wisconsin.  University  ol:  Establishment  ol  Center  for  Development «'u.uvw 

Language  and  tlevelopment:  — -— 

Georgetown  University   Doctoral  program  m  linguistics 

Hawaii.  University  ol   Study  ol  language  problem,  in  developing  co<intri« ' 

Indiana  University   Statewide  improvement  ol  language  teaching  * * cm'tm' 

Laval  University   International  center  on  bilingualism  '[ "" WW. /w» 

Progras  in  Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Middle  Eastern  languaM- * "" 

Prihceton  University.  .        .  '  ,.«««« 

Purdue  Research  Foundatjoa  380.000 

Stanlord  University  •■--■-------■--■-"' -"^^^^  318. 000 

Sec  (ootnotr>fi  at  eud  .f  •nhW. 


200.000 
165.000 


31.600 


7.500 
25,000 
100,000 

"'36.' 666" 

(6, 776) 

290.000  . 

400.000 


200.000  . 
15,000 

1:6.934 

"fo.'cw' 

25,000  . 
100.000  . 

"36.066". 
(6.776). 


2,000,006 
2.,S00,000 

2.  500,  OOO' 
1.615.000 
3.200.000 
1.000.000 
500.000 


1.000.000 
1.840,000 


(22, 848) 
6.660.666" 


(1M,7M) 
6.000,000 


175,000 
150.000 

(22.848) 


2.797,550 

'"  "93.400 

203.000 

261.250 

157,000 

(104.790) 

2.652.100 
100.000 


38.000 

■556.666' 


500.000 
225,000 


150.000 


40.000 
48.500 
19.000 


10.000 
(59. 500) 
450.000 

38.500 


(12.182) 


800.000  .. 


550.000 

10.000 

(59.500) 

50.000 

38.500  . 

25.390 
(12,182). 
266,000  . 

24.468 


266.000 
50.000 


400,000 


230.000 
200,000 


196. 9M 
76.838 

55.300 
70.  381 

50,000 


Unpaid 
Sept   30.  1967 


$246, oc: 

420, 834 
102,  O* 
131,228 

43.228 

119.567 

1,640 

113,000 

176.000 

2.57i 

167,99: 

150.000 
87.000 


45.510 

133,000 
246.000 

70.000 
120.170 
25,000 

330.  OOi) 
50.000 
40.000 

91.700 
180.000 
109.800 


22.174,377 


150.000 


373,066 
31.60C 


136,250 


290.000 

225. 00' 
2.350.000 


2,000,0% 
2,500,(1 
3.202.4  V 
2.  500.  C>  , 
1.521.60 
2, 997.  (.  ■< 

738,7'. 

343,  Ol  1, 


3.347,90. 

900. 00' : 

1,840.00 

460.001 

176,5' 

19,0- 

150.01 


400.0:" 


124,610 


445.  'J2 
800. CO" 

266.001] 

50.000 

412.720 

323. 162 

324. 700 
159.619 

468, C'X 


I 
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[The  first  and  last  column,  show  the  unpaid  balances  of  grant,  at  the  end  of  the  respective  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  show,  grants  approved  in  1967,  The  3d  column  show,  payment, 

on  old  and  new  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  year] 

Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 

Unpaid  Grants  Payments  Unpaid 

Sept.  30,  1966  (reductions)  (retunas)         Sept.  30,  1967 


RESOURCES  FOR   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 


/ 


Lit 


Exchange  progiams    Mlncan-Artitncan  Institute:  General  support - -. 

American  Institute  ot  Indian  Studies:  Training  and  research  program  tor  American  scholars  in  India 

Exchange  ot  stuilents,  scholars,  and  leaders; 

Association  cl  American  Law  Schools 

Council  on  Student  Travel.    .  - 

'■lationai  Association  tor  Foreign  Student  Affairs 

United  States- South  Africa  Leader  Exchange  Program 

Oiiavluate  economics  education  lor  foreign  students: 

Institute  ol  International  Education - 

Vale  University      . .. .    - - 

International  Secretarial  lor  Volunteer  Service:  Planning  ol  1967  New  Delhi  conlerence 

irracuse  University    Overseas  prolessional  service  fellowships. 

1  American  Studies: 

British  participation  in  Latin  American  development  programs: 

Royal  Institute  ol  I  iter  national  Affairs  

St  Antony's  College  (Oxford  University) --- 

Brookings  Institution    Research  on  Latin  American  economic  development  

Carnegie  Endowment  lor  International  Peace:  Western  hemisphere  conferences  on  emerging  problems 

Center  lor  I nter- American  Relations:  General  support 

Cornell  University   Strengthening  ol  applied  agricultural  sciences  relating  to  Latin  America 

Harvard  University,  Study  ol  Latin  American  education 

Institute  ol  International  Education: 

Support  lor  Council  on  Higher  Education  in  the  American  Republics , -. 

Support  lor  Latin  American  Studies  Association.. -.   

International  Center  lor  Higher  Studies  in  Journalism  lor  Latin  America:  Improvement  ot  journalistic  standard:., 

Litjraiy  ot  Congress    Protects  ol  Hispanic  Foundation - 

National  Academy  at  Sciences:  Symposia  on  biological  research  in  Latin  America _ 

Overseas  professional-service  lellowships: 

Cornell  University    ..  - - 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology .- - - 

Ne*  Mexico.  University  ot - 

Purdue  University.  ..         - - 

Research  Institute  tar  the  Study  ol  Man:  Collaborative  summer  field  research  tor  North  American  and  Caribbean  students. 
Torcuato  Di  Telia  Institute  (Argentina):  Project  with  Brookings  Institution  on  research  in  Latin  American  development.. 

Vandeibill  University :  Latin  American  graduate  studies. _ _. 

Washington  University  Collaborative  research  on  urban  development  with  Latin  American  scholars. 


$100,000 
166,  000 


150,000 

M,000 
M.OOO 
77,900  . 
200.000 


b6,41S 
155,360 


75.  000 


68,000 
500,  000 


11,500 


291.500 
210,500 
300.000 

172.600 


Total. 


24,727.731 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
Asian  Studies 

Aniericin  Council  c(  Le.uned  Societies.  Asian  and  Slavic  studies _. - 

Haivirii  Uni.ersitv    Rpse.irch  on  contemporary  Japan 

Research  on  Asia  and  the  Far  last: 

Association  tor  Asian  Studies - - 

KvotoUni.ersity  

Research  and  t'aining  en  China: 

Aca.Jemis  Sinica. .   .  .  . - - 

American  University. - - 

Association  ot  Rese.irch  Libraries.. 

CaliloTnia    University  ot  (Berkeley) .- - - - 

Columbia  UiiKe'sity    .  - 

Cornell  Unueriily .. - - 

Harvard  University  - .     .- - 

Leeds,  linuersity  ct -- 

London  School  ol  Economics  and  Political  Science — 

London    University  c'  (Contemporary  China  Institute) 

LouJon   University  Ol  (School  ot  Oriental  and  African  Studies). 

Michigan   University  ol      

National  Committee  on  United  States-China  Relations 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Reseaich  an,i  t'aining  on  Korea 

Columbia  University    .        ... 

Harvard  University      

Hawaii   iliiiversityot     

PiincetO'i  University   ...      

Washington    University  ol 

Social  Science  Research  Council: 

Research  at  Korea  University    ..        

Scholars'  comT.ittee  on  Korean  studies      

The  developed  world 

American  Acade'n>  ol  Arts  and  Sciences.  Meetings  of  Japanese  and  American  scholars  on  the  impact  ot  modern  weapons 

on  ii'ter national  relations  ..- 

American  Assembly    Conlerences  and  publications  on  Eastern  Europe  and  Japanese-American  relations 

American  Council  t  n  Geirrany    Eitth  German- American  conlerence - 

American  studies  n  lurocean  universities. 

American  Council  ol  Learned  Societies -    --- 

I  ree  Uiiive'sity  ol  Berlin    ..  - - 

Association  lor  the  Industrial  Development  ol  Southern  Italy  (Rome):  Research  on  national  economic  problems 

Australian  National  University,  International-affairs  program 

Canadian  studies  ol  ntemational  relations: 

Canadian  Institute  ol  International  Affairs 

Humanities  Research  Council  ot  Canada 

Social  Science  Research  Council  ol  Canada 

Foundation  lor  the  Graduate  Institute  ol  International  Studies  (Geneva):  Study  by  Dirk  Stikker  on  contributions  ol  private 

enterprise  to  trade  expansion -.- 

Georgetown  University   English-language  teaching  in  Spain --- 

Governmental  Attairs  Institute:  Improvement  of  economic  cooperation  between  Greece  and  Turkey 

1  I  si  iiute  tor  International  Order:  Conlerence  on  anniversary  ot  the  Marshall  plan 

Instituteol  International  Education:  Visits  by  Japanese  to  the  United  States  to  study  private  philanthropy  

I  nslituteol  Japanese- American  Cultural  Research:  Counselingandguidancetu  Japanese  students  in  the  United  States 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  Program  of  International  Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics. 

International  Schools  Examination  Syndicate  (Geneva):  Uniform  curricula  and  examination  standards  lor  university 

student  acceptance 

International-studies  centers: 

Foundation  lor  the  Graduate  Instituteol  International  Studies  (Geneva). 

Institute  lot  Strategic  Studies  (London) 

Institute  ot  International  Attairs  (Rome) - 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (School  for  Advanced  International  Studies,  Bologna) 

Japan  Economic  Research  Center:  Research,  training,  and  conlerences... 

See  footnotHs  at  end  of  table. 


200,  000 


123.000 
33.551 


75,800 


559.000 


2,480.000 

200,  000 

85,  000 


40,  000 
42,000 
42.000 


100,000 


150,000 

40,000  . 
357.000 
150.000 

50.  000 


$500. 000 


22.500 
70,000 


$75,000 
100, 000 

166. 000 
22.500 


61,000 
50, 000 


210,000 


77.900 

200,  000 


26,075 


300,  000 
500.000 " 


375,  000 
100.000 


256. 000 
64,000 

208. 000 


300,000 

42,000 

250,000 

120.000 
10,000 

11,500 
86. 000 
32,000 


510,000 


200,000 
375.  COO 
100.  000 


142,805 

154,  157 

299, 843 

68,450 

96,  000 
34,905 


20.169.004 


10,861.130 


800, 000 


300,  000 
268. 000 

"500.000'. 

900.  000 
. 200. 000 

500.000  . 
. 500. 000 
50,000  . 

280.000  . 

325,000  . 

175,000  . 

900. 000 

250. 000 
80. 000 

100.000 
100,000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 

(12.243) 
65.000 


100.000 
166,000 

25,  000 


49.451 

21.127 
33.551 

75.  769 
41,799 

31.' 600 
55.881 


184,762 


300. 000 


30.000 


60.000 
55,556 
35.000 

25, 000 
30,000 
33,333 
35.000 
31,342 

(12.243). 
15,000 


37,500 

127,250 

25,  000 

380. 000 
33. 000 
60.000 
20.720 

40, 000 
42, 000 
42,000 

30. 000 


112,500 

5,000 

6,000 

100,000 

200, 000 


100.000 

5,000 

6.000 

40.000 

40.000 


100,000 


4'J.OOO  . 
69, 000 
45,000 
50.000 
20.000 


$425,  UOO 


70,000 

89. 000 


50.000 

"2i6'666 


30,340 
155,360 
300, 000 

7i),000 
200,  COO 

26.000 
250, 000 

255. 000 
90. 000 


180.000 
32.000 

:j8,0j0 

148.695 
56. 343 
510,157 
104,150 
104,000 
340.095 
100.000 


34.035.605 


200. 000 
750.  549 

101,873 
300. 000 

192.231 

34,001 

500. 000 

868.400 

.144.119 
500. 000 

.315.238 
50.000 
280. 000 
325.000 
175.000 
840. 000 
194.444 
604, 000 

75,000 
70. 000 
66.667 
65, 000 

68,653 


5),  000 


62  500 
38,750 


2,100  000 
167,000 
25  000 

:-9  280 


100  000 
12  500 


60  000 
160  000 

ISO  000 


298  000 
105  000 


80  000 
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on  Old  iod  now  (nnti  during  !ht  1967  fi»c«l  /wr  J 


Chinfn  durinf  th«  fncal  yo<r 


Unpjid 
S«pt30. 1M6 


Gunts 
(rfdiiCtions) 


Payments 
(rotunds) 


^    _  ^  INTERNATIONA!.    REUTIONS— Contlnuod 

Dm  dowtooad  wKld^ — Contmuod 

OrO^O      JTIVOrsity    5t      Stuily   Ot   WCI»     JCIOKI!     n    leyglODinj  :ouitM»1 

Institute  5l  «ic«  delation,  (London)     jtulies  ol  'ice  'eiations  in  Hniain  )n,i  ,ise»i„,,  

Wed.terranean  Social  Soencos  Uewarcft  :ounc.l  (  Pk^,)    Researcti  ind  '.jininj   n  economic  irowth 

Pennsylvania   Univorsity  3(    Conlerence  in  j  i  .f  jropem  tcni  tic  coopxrjiion  

Research    training,  and  contetences 'o  iid   ess  le«eioi;«d  Ji-as  '" ' 

African- American  Institute 

Brood  in  jj  Institution  " 

International  A'ncan  Institute    .  ' "[[[[[[[[[[l' 

Overseas  Oovelopment  I  istitute  (l3ndO«)JJI!!I 

Swiss  Foundation  'or  the  Study  3(  I  nltnMliwiili'l 

Jnited  Nations  Educational   Scienti'ic   tndCllNMnK 
Radio  and  'elevsion  le»elooment 

Asian  9'oadcastin4  ij-ion 

Centre 'Of  E  jucj'onai  ri«iei»ision  0<er^eas                   ","             "       ""       '"' 
Research  ana  education   n  A'laific  coooeutioi  and  European  mlnration' 

Atlantic  institute 

National  Foundation  if  P-jii'icai  jcienci"  (  Pjrit)     . ....... 

Political  In,-]  economic  jlann   '^  _   ^         **  ---.-...       ... 

Royal  i-ntitufe  )f  International  l"*».rs  "' ' 

St   Antony  J  College  (Oiford  Dniversiti)    jraOuafe  -.tudiej  in  foreign  inairt 

I  iternationai   J  I'lersta 'ilinj  '*'  ' 

A  !«*««'"« 't  3f  'nrsign    our-alis-n 

^glumDia  'J'liversify  (American  P-i.^^  Inshtult). 

'..Over  imeniai  Att.jiri;  i  istitute  .'...'...'..'. * 

•far  A  nencjn  P-«s  Association  Technical  Caniar.  "'" '/_ 

A  n*-ica  1  ;0'ninuni'y  -ftucatio'i  m  «*)rid  jttatrs  ""       •-----••• 

Council   )n  Fof..ign   "tiilafioiis 

*)'ii  Aftaiis  ;.).jicii  1'  Nor>ni.rn  California         " ' 

*or.i  Affairs   .oyicH  )'  Philaile.uftia      ..     ".""".".'.■"* 

Associa'io  1  If  'le  r),)'  .'  is  ■,•,  >'  New  y,fK  Fund  CornpirilWsVudV of VnVil'fuVl'liw*'' 
.ai  '•■iji.'  •  •  M*  Tie  1'  'T  te'  -I'l.)  mi  »»ace  Host  services  tor  United  Nations  aarsonnal  ' 
uj.Timifee 'or  t:ono'nic  J-v"-.., -e -r    'jreign  economic  policy  resa«rch_. 

Cong-ess  'or  Cuituni  F'eeooTi    Ceneral  support 

Cornell  Jniversity  ....-.-  . 

Conference  in    taiy  in  economic  levelopment 

Co'te'ence  jn  ,  iter  latioiai  e'lurj'io '  ..II"!  ..-..---..----... 

fisennower  -iciange  Fello«sni:is    ;i,)ansion  ol  program I.""""?!"'I""" 

Haror  1  ij  -uersity    C.i  .ference  n  r'^u'  outcu'  'ecn   iguei 

iidiaiia  J'Hversity  Fjunifation     'nier    jm.ersity  Committee  in  Travel  Grant* 

istitute  of  international  tJucation     tjst-*est  ju^j.-am  ol  scholarly  eichangf 

I  Iternationai  Council  3f  kientific  Unioi's     P'jnnmg  of  international  scientific  programs 
1 -'tematnn.ii  ^j«  Association  (Engiamii 

Research  on 'reaty  iDiigations  3'   m/»   lations 

Stu  lies    elating  'o  'fie  eilnter •  foi  ai  iDSucation  o(  rastrictiva  tiada  leiislatiM 

International  .egaiitu'lie-i  :j'-)g'ims 

3r  fisn    nstilute  o'  international  inil  Cjm„aratlva  LJW 

Carnegie  Emlowment  'ir     ifernjtiona;  Peace 


J125.000 
37.500 


200^000 

40.000 

200,000 


tKIO 


20.000 

175,000 

31.000 

100k 000 


200,000 

:oo  000 


200.000 

80.000 

60.000 

90.000 

1.750.000 


»7  500 


:5,  S«3 
ilOOO 
53,500 

:oo, 000 

40  1)00 
109   '% 

')3,800 
29,  900 

170  OOO 
80  000 

10,000 


Unpail 
Sept,  30.  196; 


S22.000 

12S.000 

'"20.000 

149.417 

i>6,bca 


90.  :C4 
146.. 

170,  ;,'i 

30.  lAHj 

'50,000 

90,000 

1.750.000 


278.000 
225.000 


1.000.000 
51.500 
51.000 


275,000 
1.500,000 


Hague  Acailem V  )i    nf^,  , 
•itemafionai  Press  '  ■stitj'e 

r-aming  African   ou '  Miis 

P'Og'  tm  '0  improve  1o* 
Korean  '  'stitufe  of  Science  i 

Korean   ,cience 

National  I  ndustnai  Conference  Board    Conference  on  world  food  problam 
Nieis  3onr  institute    Support  for  scientific  excnange 


1,200.000 

723. 300 

19,652 

25.000 


116.000 
720.000 
100.000 


(0.532) 

(8.53?).... 

■33.006 
25.000 
30.000 
40.000      .. 

150  000 
1 .  oOO.  000 

15,000       . 
45,000 
75,000 
25.000  ..  . 

225.000 

1.000.000 
18.500 
26.00U 
30.000 

125  1  '"'ij 

60.000 
40.000 

150.000 
25.6000 

35.000 

75.000 

1.200  000 

1.000.000 


40.000 


723.300 
19.611 

25.000 
40,000 

43.500 
720.000 


1 .  000. ceo 


!-,  Nairobi  center      

■««->  Setween  countries 

Technology    Symposium  on  raiationi  with  Amaiican  inxtitutMns  cjpablaot  assisting ' 


United  Nations  Assoc.atwn  of  the  United  States  of  America    Eipansnn  and  pol'ic^VMeirefi'proiVamJ isom' 

Yale  Oniveriify    Conference  on  international  monetary  system  i<w,«w« 


235.000 
150.000 

23.000 

15,000 

150.000 


21.000 


94.000 

25.000 

23.000 
15.000 
45,000 

2I.1JOO 


72. 5t0 

i  00,"  606 

141,000 
125.  OCO 


105.  TO 

150.100 


Total 


13.954.303 


12.468.725 


6.  599.  356 


19.823,672 


Population  Cou  'c 

General  SdPLXjrt         ,    .,.. _ 

Primate 'iciiity    n  8io-Me<lical  Division 
Research  jrogiiim  jf  aiei^mann  Institula  (liraal). 
Reproductive  Oiology 

Medical- student  'esearcn    n  reproductive  SHilOfy: 

Caiiloinia,   Jmver'ity  ol  (Los  Anjeies;   

Chicago    Jnueisity  if  

Colorado    Jniveisify  jt "_ 

Coiumpia  Jni versify 

Cornell  Jniversify U 

Marvarl  University      ..'.'. 

ilinois,  Jniversity  if 
Jefferson  MedKiai  College  if  '''iiiaJei;.nij...I 

lohns  HopHins  Jniveisity       __. 

Kansas   Universify  ir  . I""' 

Wicnigan    University  11         ''"_ 

vanderbilt  University "I"III 

Atasnington  University... 1.11111, 

♦lie  University  '""!!"' 

Research  jnr]  jdvanced  'raining 

Albert  tinstein  Modicai  Center    Phnalei.nia 

Basel    University  ol     nstifufe  jf  Anafomv 

Birmingham    University  if 

California,  University  if  (Los  Angeie^i  ,cnu<ji 

Cambridge,  University  of 

CalhoiK:  University  ol  Louvain 

Central    nslitufe 'or  Experimental  Animais/j^ 

Colorado   University  of 

Columbia  Jniversity    institute  if  Human  ■'ei.r 

Cornell  University  Medical  College 

tlinburgn    University  ol 

Florida   University  of   Coiiege  if  Medcine   . 

Frea  University  of  Brussels  I 

Seneva,  University  of  ., , I 

Harvard  University   Scttooi  if  Medictna    '"l,, 
Hawaii    University  of  '.'.'.' 

Johns  HopKins  University 


POPULATION 


2.120.000 
""'535.666 


16.000 
20.000 
12.000 
18.800 
18.000 
11.000 
9.000 
12.000 
20.000 
12.000 
18.000 
20.000 
10.000 
10.000 


5.000.000 
1.600.000 


1.800.000 

570  000 
87.275 


20.000 


(21.430) 


11.000  . 

(12.430). 

7.103 

6.000 
9  000 

10.000 


5.  32D.  COO 

1 .  030.  m 

447,725 


16.  uuO 

'i2.oo6 

18.800 
18.000 


Ve.Jicme. 


47  000 

34.650 

20,000 

16.9000 

30.  300 
.500.000 


J88,  jOO 
29.000 

353.000 


29.000 

24.000 
34.  650 
20.000 


S*-*-    f'lOtllnt. 


290,000 

1.647.000 

277.000 

152.420 


590.000 

97.000 
235.000 
940,000 
151.000 

56.000 
240  000 

i«J.  CiOC 


30.000 


■fill  "f  •libit-. 


127.000 
51.000 
39,  252 
46  687 


4  P97 
20,000 

f ,  -00 

^.  ,-.10 
10,  KO 
10  CO 
iQ,    '.O 

388  .00 

23,000 
353,  '."JO 

169, -.3 

590  aO 

97  000 

7.735.1AX) 
940.000 
151.000 
56.  TOO 
240.000 
163.  ,'00 

2.  596.  000 
237.740 
105.738 
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STATEMENT  OF  GRANTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30,  1967— Contlnuad 


5665 


[The  firat  and  last  columnj  ihow  the  unpaid  balancat  of  grants  at  tha  and  of  tha  respactlva  fiscal  years.  The  2d  column  shows  grants  approved  in  1967   The  3d  column  sho*w  payments 

on  old  and  naw  grants  during  the  1967  fiscal  yaar] 


Total  ..  . 

Totals— International  Division^ 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


''eductions  and  relunds:  Miscellaneous  reductions  and  refunds,  ot  less  than  $5,000  each,  from  73  grants  made  under  various 

f'tograms  in  past  years. 

Ounsmuir  House  Educational  and  Resjjrch  Center:Studyof  feasibility  of  expanding  facilities 

Institute  ol  International  Education:  Travel  and  study  awards 

Planning  tor  development  ot  United  Nations  area  In  New  YorV  City: 

Carnegie  Endowment  lor  Inteftiaflonal  Peaca 

East  River- Turtle  Bay  Fund 

United  Foundation:  Detroit  area  community  activities  . 

Yale  University    Conlerence  on  current  issues 

Concluded  Programs "" 

Foundation's  Fund  lor  Research  in  Psychiatry    Rsseirch  in  mental  health.. 

National  Fund  tor  Uedcal  Education    Meoical-schools  urogram 

Research  in  the  behavioral  sciences: 

Rutgers  University ...  

Swarthmore  College _ 


Total,  miscellaneous  grants. 
Total,  grants  


Changes  during  the  fiscal  year 


Unpaid 
Sept.  30,  1966 


Grants 
(raductions) 


Payments 
(relunds) 


POPULATION— (k)ntinu»d 
Reproductive  biology — (^ntinued 

RsiMrch  and  advanced  training — Contlnuad 

Kansas,  University  o( 

Karolinska  I nstitute  (Stockholm) [[" [[[[.[[[[[[[[ .[\\. 

Los  Angeles  County  Harbor  (ieneral  Hospital 

Lund.  Jniversity  of .    ...... 

Manchester,  University  of         

Medical  Research  (^uncil  (London) 

Milan,  University  o( 

National  I  nstitute  lor  Research  in  Dairying  (England) 

Paris.  University  ol.  Faculty  of  Madicina 

Pennsylvania.  University  of [ 

Philipps  University  (Marburg Lahn,  Germany) I...]]].!!     !.!"! 

Population  Council,  Bio-Medteal  Laboratories 

State  Serum  I  nstitute  (Copenhagen) 

Sydney,  University  of 

Tel-Hashomer  Hospital,  I  nstitute  ol  Endocrinology  (Israel) 

Texas.  U  niversity  ot         

United  Birmingham  Hospital  (England) 

Uppsala.  University  ol 

Vanderbilt  University       .. 

Vienna,  U niversity  of [.[".[.[[[[["[ 

Washington,  University  ol   . [..."\[\.... 

Western  Reserve  University 

Wisconsin.  University  of 

Worcester  Foundatwn  for  Experimental  Biology I... 

Yale  University  School  ot  MedKlne ,. 

Populatwn  Studies: 

Midcareer  fellowships  m  population: 

California.  University  of  (Berkeley)  

North  Carolina   University  of 

Princeton  University     

Population  Reference  Bureau:  Dissemination  of  information  on  population. 

Training  and  research  in  population: 

Brown  University 

Calitornia,  University  ol  (Berkeley) " 

Chicago,  University  ol 

Cornell  University. .     

Georgetown  University. .    

Harvard  University .. 

Johns  Hopkins  University      .    .    .      

London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

Michigan.  University  ol 

North  Carolina.  University  ot 

Pennsylvania.  University  of 

I  smily  Planning  in  the  United  States: 

American  Public  Health  Association    Professional  training  in  population  and  public  health  .    

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  ol  America:  Assistance  to  family-planning  agencies  and  publication  ol  reports  of  annual 

meetings  

Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  ol  the  United  States:  Support  for  professional  staff  expansion,  administrative 

costs,  office  expansion    

Tulane  University    Development  ol  family  planning  demonstration  program  for  New  Orleans  and  the  State  ot  Louisiana.. 
Wake  Forest  College:  Research  to  improve  clinic  programs 


$156,000 
35,000 

499, 037 
27,750 
87,000 

265,000 

""  6,'850' 


$500,000 


50,000 

5,750,000 

150,000 

155,000 


300,000 

300,000" 
846,000 


$56,000 
95,000 
96,177 
15,350 
15,424 

148,000 


6,850 


46,880 

75,000 

400,000 

45,  000 

"'l75,'466" 

'"907.500 
1,168.370 


325.000 


35,600 
24,  400 
50,000 
46,  880 
25.500 


177,500 
94.500 


200,000 
600,000 
689, 000 

212.000 
990.  000 


11.650 

42.250 

3.150 


30.000 


102.487 
104,513 
251,220 
362,710 


828,  865 


500.000 
60.000 
400.000 
182.200 
2.446.805 
700.000 


66.000 

168.000 

'393.000' 


200.  000 
400.000 


285.  000 


187,000 


10.000 


350,000 
300.000 


11.650 

42.250 

3.150 

1 1 5.  500 

9,514 

375,897 

'102,061" 

60,000 

75  000 

48,243 

768,833 

330.000 


114.650 

141   250 
60,477 


29,303.527 


17.150.620 


140,988,099 


78,093,095 


6.634.123 
48,244,722 


625,  000 


900.  000 


(85,553) 
12.500  . 
575.200 

(25  000) 

100.000 

300.  OM 

4.053 


50.  904 
603.554 


2,184,458 


8.405 
(8.405) 


881.200 


(85.553). 
1.1 50.  000" 
(25  000). 

100  000 

750.000 
4.053   . 

50,904  ., 
493,906 

8,405 
(8.435). 


.438.310 


415.141.843 


234.  083.  307t 


163,046.225 


Unpaid 
SepL  30,  1%7 


JlOO,  000 
440,000 
402, 860 
12,400 
71,376 
117,000 
300,000 


300  000 
846,  uOO 
50,000 
5.750.000 
114,400 
130,600 
275.000 


49.500 
400.000 
15.000 
200.  000 
672.913 
584.487 
556,280 
.017.660 
990.000 


62,  000 


39. 820. 024 


170.836.472 


12,500 
50.  200 


450,  000 


114  643 


627, 348 


486,178.925 


'Figures  in  parentheses  represent  endowment  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Bank  of  New  York,  to 
t  e  matched  by  the  orchestras:  principal  of  the  endowments  will  be  distributed  In  1976.  Figures  in 
me  columns  are  direct  grants,  made  in  addition  to  the  endowments,  and  are  payable  over  a  5-year 
period  on  a  nonmatching  basis 


•'Grants,  refunds,  and  reductions  which  derive  from  grants  or  appiopriations  approved  in  pre- 
vious years  under  programs  in  which  the  foundation  is  no  longer  active 

tThis  amount  consists  ot  $93,588,782  lor  grants  approved  by  direct  action  of  the  board  c(  trustees 
(after  reductions),  and  $140,394,525  for  grants  from  appropriations 


RUSSIA.    THE    TROUBLEMAKER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOITTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  7,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. S.C,  Record  for  his  editorial  en- 
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titled  "Russia,  the  Troublemaker"  pub- 
lished on  February  17,  1969.  His  succinct 
and  straightforward  assessment  of  bel- 
ligerent Soviet  actions  makes  a  solid  case 
against  any  view  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
making  genuinely  peaceful  moves  toward 
negotiations,  arms  control,  and  deesca- 
latlon  of  tensions  and  provocative  ac- 
tions. The  Columbia  Record  cites  many 
aggressive  actions  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  Increas- 


ing their  threat  and  subversion  in  every 
part  of  the  free  world.  Evidence  of  the 
Soviet  aggressive  actions  grows  each  day 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  Viet- 
nam, Caribbean,  and  South  America,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Columbia  Record. 
These  are  not  signs  of  peaceful  inten- 
tions conducive  to  negotiations  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  or  any  other 
arms  control  measure  at  the  present 
time. 


Mr  President.  I  quote  one  slKnlflcant 
paragraph  in  the  editorial  which  I  sup- 
port 

Nothing  would  do  more  for  peace  in  '.he 
world  than  a  reversal  of  the  belligerent  at- 
titude of  the  Kremlin,  but  until  that  change 
cornea.  dealinfC  with  the  Ru.saians  -iiiis  for 
the  same  caution  aa  dealing  with  a  snake 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  oe  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

R-   S-.IA.    THE    TROUBLCMAKER 

Nothing  would  do  more  for  peace  in  the 
world  than  a  reversal  of  the  belligerent  at- 
titude of  the  Kremlin,  but  until  that  change 
.'■mes,  (le.i.l.-.ic  *ltn  the  Riia.sians  calls  fr.r 
the  same  caution  aa  leallng  with  a  sn.ilce 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  promoting  the  war  in 
Vletniun  ar.d  supplying  the  arms  and  incen- 
tive fir  Hanoi  J  aggression  against  the  South 
Vle'n.imese  and  their  .American  ii;ies 

The  .Soviet  Union  provided  the  arma  with 
which  the  Arab  nations  threatened  the  ex- 
terailnJtTon  of  Israel  .\nd  since  that  plot 
bScitflrM,  the  Soviet  Unlr,n  haA  replenished 
the  arsenals  for  continued  military  pres-sure 
against  the  Jewish  nation 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  Britain's  help,  la 
supplying  guns  and  an:ixnun:tlon  to  keep 
Nigeria's  bloody  war  ?olng  against  the  Bla- 
frans  in  Africa 

The  Soviet  Union  supplies  and  trains 
guerrillas  for  attacks  against  Rhodesia,  the 
Portug\iese  African  provinces  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  using  Cuba  aa  a  base 
to  harass  and  subvert  the  countries  of  North 
and  South   America. 

While  the  Western  nations  are  pre<jccupled 
with  disarmament  and  withdrawal,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  feverishly  building  superior 
military  forces  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the 
air  Its  navies  have  moved  into  threatening 
positions  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  Its  ships  even  maintain  close 
surveillance  over  the  vital  Installations  at 
Cape  Kennedy    Charleston  and  Norfolk 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  and  occupied 
Czechoslovakia.  Its  Communist  ally  If  It  will 
attack  Its  friendly  satellites,  can  It  be  ex- 
pected to  have  any  deference  toward  Its  non- 
C'lmminlst  neighbors? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  assumed  the 
role  of  a  world  troublemaker  Its  recent  swing 
^sLcK  to  St.iimism  bodes  HI  for  international 
stability  and  peace. 


STATEMENT   OF    LORD    LLEWELYN- 
DAVIES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    March  6.  1969 

Mr  PULTON  of  Penn.sylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  excellent  statement 
presented  by  Lord  Llewelyn-Davies  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics 

Lord  LI'-Wflyn-Davles  gave  his  paper 
at  the  10th  annual  meetmg  of  the  Panel 
on  Science  and  Technology-  which  ad- 
vLses  clie  House  Science  Committee 

Because  I  believe  there  Is  much  merit 
m  Lord  Llewelyn-Davies'  presentation.  I 
am  placing  it  in  the  Conokessiunal  Rec- 
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ORD  to  assure  a  wide  circulation  of  his 

thinking  in  our  countr>' 

F'REi:  IS  iiF  *  P«PER  Given  to  the  Committeb 

ON    SclKNi-E    AND    .ASTRONAITU  S     U  S      HOI'SE 

OP  Representatives.   February  4.    1969 

NEW      ITIES     -\  BRITISH  B.XAMPI.F      MU.TON 
KEYNES 

(By  Richard  Llewelyn-Davies) 

Txlav  there  are  31  new  towns  or  cities 
in  Britain  Of  these  15  are  wholly  or  almost 
completed  and  about  '>ne  million  people  are 
now  living  in  them  In  addition  there  are 
a  further  4  cities  and  5  major  town  expan- 
f.lan  schemes  at  the  stage  of  design  or  execu- 
tion ■ 

The  new  city  of  Milton  Keynes,  with  an 
eventual  population  of  aso  000.  flfty-flve 
mlJes  northwest  of  London.  Is  the  latest  and 
largest  now  being  planned  Con.structlon 
will  start  in  about  12  months  and  the  city 
will  reach  a  population  of  150.000  by  198 J. 

Political   background 

In  Britain  there  Is  general  acoeptance  of 
the  need  for  central  and  local  government 
til  take  the  mitl.^tlve  in  improving  the  urban 
envlriinment.  and  this  view  Is  shared  bv  all 
p<illtk-al  parties  As  planning  Inevitably  is 
a  lung-term  matter  and  planning  decisions 
may  take  25  years  to  work  through  st>me  gen- 
era! concensus  between  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties  Is  .i  pre-requlslle  for  Its  suc- 
cess 

In  some  respects  the  legiil  powers  available 
to  local  and  i^entnl  government  m  Britain 
are  more  limited  than  those  of  correspond- 
ing authorities  In  the  United  States,  which, 
tor  example  have  greater  powers  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  under  Eminent  Domain. 
Compensation  paid  to  the  private  owner  also 
tends  to  be  higher  in  Britain  Tlie  tax  on 
undeveloped  land,  levied  In  some  American 
cities,  but  not  used  in  Britain,  Is  an  Indirect 
weapon  for  planning 

H':)wever  the  structure  of  local  government 
In  Britain  tends  to  be  less  obstructive  Un- 
like U.SA.  city  boundaries  are  regularly  ex- 
tended to  enclose  new  suburbs.  A  Royal  Com- 
mu.ilQn.  now  sitting,  will  probably  propose 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  local  authori- 
ties to  about  50.  each  based  on  a  city  region 
Hiitortcal  Bai-kffround 

The  new  towns  movement  .irose  from  so- 
cial and  political  .'rltlclsm  of  existing  cities 
as  symbolic  of  the  evils  of  industrial  society 
la  the  19th  century  The  pioneer  British  new 
towns.  Letchwort.h  and  Welwyn.  were  pure- 
ly private  enterprise  operations  In  both 
cases  Joint-stock  companies  were  formed 
to  acquire  land  uud  build  the  town,  and 
until  World  W;tr  2  these  were  the  onlv  ex- 
amples of  new  towns  In  Britain  They 
achieved  International  renown  as  the  first 
realisations  of  the  Utopian  dream  of  the 
idful  City 

W'lat  arf  new  touna? 

Early  concepts  of  the  new  town  reflected 
the  pre-war  view  that  population  Increase 
was  slowing  down  and  might  cease  Projec- 
tions for  the  future  of  motor  car  ownership 
were  nut  taken  fully  into  account,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  titles  and  towns 
could  and  should,  be  prevented  from  grow- 
ing beyond  certain  Ideal  sizes  However,  we 
ih  *  see  tile  emergence  ul  a  limited  number 
J.'  huge  melropoiltan  urban  regions,-  '  ex- 
panding rapidly,  whereas  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  towns  are  static  or  even  declining 
Demographic  studies  show  that  a  line  may  be 
drawn  round  an  urban  region  so  that  towns 
within  the  line  will  be  Increasing  population, 
wherens  those  beyond  will  be  static  ur  losing 
population  '  In  these  expanding  urban  areas, 
however,  population  densities  are  decreas- 
ing, largely  due  to  new  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, resulting  in  spread  out  housing  and 
Industry 
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Why  build  new  tottma? 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  new  town 
idea  there  have  been  two  goals  ■  to  manage 
urban  development  better  and  to  demon- 
strate Improved  forms  of  urban  environment 
and  living,  thus  providing  a  model  for  the 
future 

Today  we  think  of  the  practical  aim  as 
being  to  assist  ;n  the  manaRcment  of  devel- 
oping polycentrlc  urban  regions  Thanks  to 
rapidly  improving  communications,  towns 
and  cities  within  these  regions  have  become 
mutually  dependent,  commercially.  Indus- 
trially and  socially 

Recent  transport  surveys  suggest  that  In 
the  next  decades  much  of  the  increases  In 
traffic  will  be  taken  up  by  cross  Journeys 
from  one  point  to  another,  not  from  periph- 
ery to  centre  No  mode  of  transport,  other 
than  the  motor  vehicle  ;us  vet  provides  lur 
this  complex  crlss-cross;n)i;  uj  cninuuiU-.i- 
tlons  .icross  a  large  area,  reiieMng  the  pres- 
sure on  the  historic  centres  of  old  town.', 
dltluslng  social  .ind  commercial  activity  over 
wider  areas  and  generally  increasing  the 
rlchne.ss  of  the  life  of  Uie  Inhabitants  "Nat- 
ural '  develiipment  does  not  seem  to  result  In 
the  growth  of  balanced  communitii's.  but  In 
vast  tracts  of  one  class  housing,  intersijersed 
with  equally  vast  tracts  of  industrial  de\el- 
opment;  it  seems  to  act  as  a  centrifuge,  sepa- 
rating out  and  segregating  races,  income 
groups  and  forms  of  activity,  and  has  led  to 
vigorous  growth  on  the  periphery  of  cities, 
but  often  to  disastrous  decay,  both  social  and 
economic,  in  the  older  areas  around  the  city 
core  The  establishment  of  new  towns  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  create  balanced  devel- 
opment, promoting  points  of  concentration 
withm  a  developing  urban  region 

The  case  for  new  towns  ;n  present  day  USA 
has  been  put  with  very  great  penetration  by 
the  late  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster "  whose 
argument  takes  account  of  public  attitudes 
and  of  political  forces  as  well  as  technical 
planning  considerations  New  towns,  by  fo- 
cusing development  In  an  urban  region,  make 
possible  the  preservation  of  large  Islands  of 
open  country  for  recreation  and  agriculture" 
Increasing  income  and  lmpro\t-d  education 
have  resulted  in  a  very  strong  demand  for 
better  conditions  of  life  In  cities.  Therefore 
the  role  of  the  new  town  In  offering  opportu- 
nity for  experiment  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
public  and  political  importance 

PART   U;    THE  NEW  CITY  OF  MILTON  KEYNES 

-4dministrot«rc  stnicture 
In  common  with  other  British  new  towns 
and  cities  built  in  areas  wltliout  existing 
populations.  Milton  Keynes  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  new  town  Corporation.  This  Is  a 
public  corporation  which  acts  in  nearly  all 
respects  as  If  it  were  .i  private  developer  with 
freedom  to  buy  land,  build  roads,  sewers,  etc  , 
and  to  sell  or  lease  land  and  buildings  It  also 
possesses  powers  for  compulstiry  purchase  of 
land.  It  Is  able  to  borrow  money  direct  from 
the  national  Treasury  at  full  current  Interest 
rates 

The  south-east  of  England  is  the  fastest 
growing  ,irea  In  the  country  and  present 
regional  development  policy  calls  for  three 
new  cities  and  several  big  expansions  of  ex- 
isting cities    - 

The  location  and  extent  of  the  new  town 
site  wiwi  mapped  after  .i  special  study,  and 
a  local  public  enquiry  which  resulted  In  ap- 
proval of  the  project  with  some  modifications 
to  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  site  The 
governing  body  of  the  Corporation,  whose 
rhairmp.n  Is  an  Internationally  distinguished 
tau^lnessman,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons appointed  directly  by  the  Minister.  Its 
first  act  was  to  commission  a  plan  for  the 
new  city  from  planning  consultants."  This 
will  Include  a  physical  ma^tpr  plan,  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  social  and  economic 
goals  and  policies,  a  timetable  for  develop- 
ment and  financial  projections  for  the  op- 
eration. When  the  plan  Is  completed  a  further 
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enquiry  will  be  held  and  the  plan  may  be 
modified  In  the  light  of  the  objections  raised 
at  this  stage  A  first.  Interim  report.  Is  pub- 
lished after  12  months  and  the  final  rejjort 
after  2  years.  (The  Interim  Report  has  Just 
been  made  public.) 

During  the  planning  stage  the  Corporation 
IS  purchasing  the  land  within  the  designated 
boundaries,  generally  by  direct  negotiation 
with  the  land  owners.  Recourse  Is  rarely 
made   to  compulsory   powers. 

Prom  the  finalising  of  the  master  plan  to 
tlie  completion  of  the  city  will  take  about 
20  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  process 
the  Corporation  will  be  dissolved,  handing 
over  such  real  estate  as  it  has  retained  to  a 
body  of  trustees,  i  All  the  new  towns  so  far 
completed  have  shown  a  good  return  on  in- 
vestment, judged  by  normal  business  stand- 
ards ) 

r'lc  plan  fur  the  new  city 

Unlike  previous  new  town  proposals,  the 
plan  for  Milton  Keynes  is  an  action  pro- 
ktr.itnme.  not  a  design  for  an  ideal  city.  The 
bulk  of  the  plan  will  be  devoted  to  proposals 
for  economic  growth,  education,  health  care, 
social  development,  population  expansion 
.iiid  recreation.  It  must  also  propose  a  physi- 
cal fTiunework  for  the  city— roads,  transport, 
sewers,  water  supply  and  power,  and  sug- 
j;est  locatlonal  patterns  for  buildings  for 
various  purposes. 

Education:  Milton  Keynes  could  be  the 
lirst  city  consciously  planned  as  a  city  for 
learning  The  plan  calls  for  Innovation  and 
emphasises  the  need  for  variety  and  choice, 
by  students  and  parents. 

Health  care:  In  Milton  Keynes  there  will 
be  an  Integrated  system  of  complete  health 
care  and  the  buildings  and  plant  needed 
will  be  located  and  designed  to  fit  the  total 
system,  not  just  one  part  of  it,  as  is  current- 
ly the  case.  The  doctors  and  public  health 
•iuthorltles  In  the  area  are  themselves  en- 
gaged ■with  the  new  city's  planners  In  pre- 
paring proposals. 

.Social  development:  Special  problems  and 
"pportunltles  exist  In  new  conanaunltles, 
■Ahich  have  been  well  documented,  both  in 
•he  USA  and  In  Britain.  It  Is  now  possible 
■o  foresee  many  of  the  social  problems  and 
make  plans  to  solve  them,  ensuring  that 
:-oclal  and  recreational  facilities  do  not  lag 
i>ehlnd. 

The  new  city  has  a  specific  aim  to  promote 
.'social  mix — to  take  in  its  full  share  of  all 
ages.  Incomes  and  minority  groups,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  for  urlsan 
life  to  accept  variety. 

Population  growth:  Nowadays  this  can  be 

;>re<J;ct*d  with  some  accuracy  in  a  new  city 

and  these  predictions  are  a  most  Important 

tool    for    the    f>olicy-maker    in    guiding    the 

ity  s  growth.   For  example  an  industrialist 

onslderlng  the  new  town  as  a  possible  loca- 

•ui:i   for  a  factory   will   want  to  know  what 

•he   local   labour   force  will   be.   while  home 

niilding.    shopping    and    commercial   enter- 

;  iinment  will  be  based  on  projections  of  the 

market,    for    which    population    figures    are 

'ssentlal. 

Recreation;  Rising  incomes  and  Increasing 

:.i;ure   will   make  this  the  biggest  Industry 

;:.    Milton    Keynes.    The   plan    therefore   in- 

liides  an  international  standard  golf  course. 

'nilpture  park.  :ind  a  linear  park,  running 

'..e  length  of  the  whole  city,  along  the  banks 

■!  an  existing  river  and  a  canal,  which  will, 

t    one   point,   pass   right   through   the   city 

entre. 

Transport :  Many  plans  for  new  towns  have 
■'(•en  put  forward,  based  on  a  particular 
Tchnology  of  trpnslt  or  on  a  special  con- 
'  ept  of  road  layout,  requiring  a  very  fixed 
plan  Certain  areas  .ire  zoned  for  specific  uses 
uid  any  major  departure  from  these  fixes 
'hrows  the  whole  transport  system  out  of 
cear     For    Milton    Keynes    we    examined    46 
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possible  transport  systems,  some  of  which  are 
still  several  years  ahead  and  may  or  may 
not  reach  feasibility.  The  real  problem  Is  to 
find  a  plan  which  will  work  in  the  short-run 
with  currently  practicable  technology  but 
which  has  the  ability  to  accept  and  use 
future,  revolutionary,  systems  when  they 
become  feasible.  At  Milton  Keynes  we  have 
concluded,  as  has  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,'" that  inner-city  transport  must  offer 
equal  convenience  to  the  private  automobile. 
The  Milton  Keynes  plan  is  therefore  based 
on  a  fairly  close  mesh  of  routes,  approxi- 
mately 1  kilometre  ( ^'3  mile)  apart,  which 
will  accommodate  roads  in  the  early  years 
but  can  accept  other  technologies  as  they 
become  available.  There  Is  also  provision  for 
two  routes  across  the  city — to  take  future 
inter-city  rapid-transit  when  this  becomes 
viable.  As  the  city  Is  building,  small,  specially 
designed  buses,  running  on  the  normal  road 
system  at  frequent  Intervals  will  open  up 
access  to  all  areas. 

PART       in:        WHAT       RELEVANCE        HAS        BRITISH 
EXPERIENCE  TO  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA? 

Tliere  are  big  differences  in  urban  condi- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  but  there 
are  also  certain  aspects  of  British  experience 
which  do  have  significant  bearing  on  Amer- 
ican problems.  In  the  area  of  urban  develop- 
ment, both  countries  are  mixed  economies: 
private  initiative  and  market  forces  make 
things  happen,  within  ground  rules  set  by 
public  systems  of  law,  taxation  and  political 
power.  Britain  Is  moving  away  from  faith  in 
deterministic  planning  towards  a  recognition 
of  the  vital  and  creative  role  of  private  busi- 
ness and  of  the  value  of  the  market  as  a 
means  for  ensuring  that  people  exercise 
choice  and  influence  over  their  environment. 

In  the  USA  It  is  now  recognised  that  if 
market  forces  continue  to  operate  as  they 
have  operated  in  the  last  decades  this  will 
not  give  the  people  the  urban  environment 
they  want.  America  can  afford  the  best  cities 
in  the  world;  it  has  ample  resources  and  a 
new  determination  to  free  private  initiative 
to  tackle  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  cities  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones.  The  housing  act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1968  is  an  important 
step  in  this  direction.  At  the  present  moment 
the  two  countries  are  approaching — from  dif- 
ferent starting  points — a  rather  similar  view 
of  the  urban  problem.  The  main  contribution 
from  Britain  lies  in  the  experience  of  25 
years,  within  circumstances  growing  steadily 
more  slmlllar  to  those  in  USA. 

The  main  lessons  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  New  towns  are  essential  tools  in  right- 
ing urban  unbalance  and  decay.  They  are 
most  effective  as  part  of  larger  metropolitan 
or  regional  programmes,  but  can  be  used 
without  them.  Their  symbolic  and  experi- 
mental role  Is  politically  significant.  They 
can  and  should  be  good  business  financially. 

2.  The  best  Institutional  form  for  building 
a  new  town  Is  undoubtedly  a  Development 
Corporation,  acting  as  would  a  commercial 
developer.  'Whether  this  corporation  is  private 
or  public  or  some  form  of  public-private 
partnership  does  not  really  matter.  Elected 
bodies  such  as  cities  and  countries  are  not 
suited  for  such  entrepreneurial  activities.  »«tr 
although  a  large  public  body  might  sponsor 
new  to'wns  it  would  be  well  advised  to  create 
a  Development  Corporation  for  the  task  of 
building  them  as  is  currently  being  done  by 
New  York  State. 

3.  Land  acquisition  at  a  reasonable  price 
will  be  the  biggest  difficulty  in  USA.  and  some 
form  of  public  assistance  in  land  assembly 
for  the  new  communities  may  be  necessary. 
In  Britain  the  new  towns  have  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase  within  strictly  defined 
boundaries  but  rarely  exercise  them  In  prac- 
tice. 

4.  Much  money  has  to  be  invested  before  it 
begins  to  come  back  to  the  developer.  "Pa- 
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tlent  money"  in  Britain  is  provided  princi- 
pally by  the  Treasury,  .ilthough  private 
sources  in  Milton  Keynes  will  contribute 
SC^c  of  the  investment.  Insurance  corpora- 
lions  and  pension  funds  are  much  interested 
In  this  type  of  finance,  for  which  the  new 
US  housing  Act  has  special  provision  for 
giving  Federal  backing.  The  design  and  de- 
velopment policy  of  a  new  to'wn  can  make 
or  mar  It  Unancially,  since  it  is  possible,  by 
thoughtful  design  to  get  much  earlier  returns 
on  Investment.  There  are  Important  lessons 
from  British  experience  in  this. 

5.  A  new  town  must  be  located  where  it 
meets  a  need  and  has  economic  growth  po- 
tential. One  British  new  town  which  was 
poorly  located  for  growth  has  been  a  failure 
and  never  became  more  than  a  small  dormi- 
tory. 

6.  New  towns  do  not  automatically  pro- 
duce social  balance.  In  Britain  ihey  have 
attracted  the  young,  the  upwardly  mobile, 
the  skilled  technicians,  the  professionals. 
They  have  had  relatively  low  inflow  of  the 
poor,  the  rich,  the  old  and  the  minority 
groups.  As  a  matter  of  policy  they  can,  and 
now  do,  set  about  attracting  a  more  balanced 
community.  In  particular  they  offer  a  chance 
to  get  the  minority  racial  group.?,  now  present 
in  some  numbers'ln  Britain,  into  communi- 
ties where  they  can  be  integrated. 

7.  The  design  should  have.  ..s  its  central 
aim,  provision  for  choice  and  change.  Since 
the  future  Is  not  accurately  predictable, 
there  is  a  dilemma  between  the  need  for 
acting  now  and  the  need  to  leave  options 
open  for  change. 

8  Buildine  .i  new  city,  even  a  nfw  town, 
is  -.ery  bie  business  indeed.  The  capital  in- 
vestment budget  for  Milton  Kevne.<;  is  .ibout 
S3. 000.000.000.  To  achieve  such  a  project 
quickly  and  well  calls  for  the  highest  man- 
age, financial  and  professional  skills  avail- 
able. In  Britain  we  have  not  always  had  men 
of  the  right  quality  in  the  rleht  place  at  the 
right  time,  and  some  of  our  new  towns  are 
less  good  than  they  should  have  b.^en.  Our 
earliest  new  towns,  Welwyn  and  Letchwnrth 
were  truly  innovative,  bold  and  fiucccs.tfnl. 
We  then  settled  down  to  the  practical  job  oX 
building  as  many  new  towns  as  posslijle  as 
fast  as  possible.  During  this  period  we  did 
not  evaluate  our  goals  and  achievements  as 
clearly  as  we  should  have  done,  and  new 
thinking  was  slow  to  develop.  Now,  we  are 
entering  a  new  period  of  innovation  1  and  are 
looking  to  the  U.S.A.  for  some  of  the  most 
original  thinking  about  the  future ) .  If  Amer- 
ica now  enters,  deliberately,  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  new  towns  and  cities,  nothing  less 
than  the  best  and  most  creative  leadership, 
and  the  highest  levels  of  professional  tkiU 
and  experience  will  be  adequate  for  the  task, 
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-  Gottman.  Jean:  "Megalopolis — Tlie  Ur- 
banised North  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United 
States"  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  New  'Vork 
1961. 
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•  "A  New  City"  a  study  of  urban  develop- 
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■  Wurster,  Catherine  Bauer:  "The  Form  and 
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BOOKS   FXDR   AMERICAN   FORCES 
IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

Oy    OCDIAJCA 

IN    rHE  3ENATK  OF  TH«  UNITSD  3TA 

Fndav.  March  7.  1969 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  efforts  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  American  forces 
In  Vietnam  are  as  Important  as  the  lo- 
gistics of  furnishing  these  forces  with 
adequate  armament,  equipment,  food. 
ai;d  shelter 

It,  Is.  therefore,  fitting  that  attention 
tx-  directed  toward  the  ^'ffort.s  of  those 
muiy  dedicated  .Americans  who  have 
takfu  a  personal  respon.slbl!ity  f  :r  main- 
talnthg  a  high  level  of  morale  amoiiK  nur 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  The  persons  I  have  In  mind  are 
not  necessarily  the  motion  picture  star, 
the  television  entertainer,  or  the  sport.s 
personality,  all  of  whom  play  a  vital  role; 
rather  I  am  primarily  thinking  of  the 
average  citizen  who  has  contributed  ex- 
ter.sively  of  his  personal  time,  talent,  and 
money 

One  such  .American  is  Mr  Arnold  C 
Bauer,  of  Soutii  Bend.  Ind  In  nearly  3 
years.  Mr  Bauer  has  collected,  packaged, 
and  shipped  more  than  24,000  volumes 
of  paperbaclt  books  to  .Amf ncan  sfrvice- 
men  in  Vietnam  Books  have  been  sup- 
plied by  numerous  citizens  of  South 
Bend  names  of  servicemen  by  families 
and  fnends.  and  paper  and  tape  to  wrap 
the  packaiies  by  local  buslne.sses  .Mailing 
costs  have  t)een  dependent  upon  local 
Kood  will  and  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Bauei's  own  purse 

Mr  Bauer's  herculea.n  efforts  In  behalf 
ot  our  forces  In  Vietnam  constitute  an 
accomplishment  in  which  he  should 
rightly  take  pride  I  stroni^ly  endorse  ef- 
forts such  as  those  undertaken  by  Mr 
B.iuer  and  I  hope  that  many  other 
.Americans  will  -^'e  fit  to  emulate  his 
example. 


W  H   M   STOVER    -LEADER  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIMEA— ADDRESSES 

WASHINGTON  KIW.ANTS  CLUB  ON 
CO.MMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
COMBATING    LAWLESSNESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VMGI.NIA 

IN  THE   SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Friday.  Marrh   7    1969 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  W 
H  M  Bill"  Stover  a  Ion:? -time  personal 
friend,  and  presidenr  of  Help  Your  Po- 
lice Fi«ht  Crime  "  addressed  the  Wash- 
ington Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  last  week 

Mr  Stover's  subject.  'The  Crime 
Worm  Begins  To  Turn."  developed  a 
cot;ent  speech  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
crime  He  acknowledged  the  complex 
breeding  places  of  crime  and  he  did  not 
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pose  a-s  a  man  with  all  the  answers  in 
oombatinn  this  immeiuse  problem  In- 
stead, he  commented 

The  r.rend  >f  crime  can  b«  reversed  unly 
ihrotii<h  riiUiimil  remrii  u>  rpuperi  res'rKint 
•  nd  rlvlr  resp<in.>ilbllUy  .Make  no  iiil.snice 
afxiut  ii'  the  war  on  crime  cannot  ae  won 
unless  and  until  till  our  pe«.p>  of  every 
rati-  rreed  and  I'allon  unite  and  stand 
together  under  '.he  banner  of  good  cltueti- 
sbip 

He  told  the  .service  club  members  to 
Oecomp  involved  and  ui  salute  policemen, 
who  .-"isk  their  lives  daily  so  that  we  have 
a  greater  measure  of  safety  He  urged 
.members  U:i  dUplay  'Oood  Citizenship" 
.md  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime" 
banners 

.Mr  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
.ent  to  have  Mr  Stover's  address  printed 
m  tlic  RicdRD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
.vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
j-s  follows 

Thk  Ckims   Wobu   Begins  To  Tvhn 

By  Bill"  W  H  M  St«iver,  president  Help 
Yjur  Police  Plght  Crime  February  27. 
Klwanls    Club    of    Wivshlngton,    DC) 

1       I'ERMIS.SlVENCfiS)    !S    KOLLV 

1  l'Tnils«ivene«s  1,h  a  Krnat  folly  of  our 
time  .So  man  should  light  a  match  to  probe 
.1  Kit*  tank.  uT  pour  KawiUne  on  a  hot  itove 
Ami  nt)  man  can  with  immunity,  shout  Are 
:ii  ,1  crowded  theater 

So  long  lis  mlsK-il'led  leaders,  even  though 
proclalmlnt?  non-violent  Intentions,  incite 
the  less  perceptive  to  acts  of  violence  crime 
will  expand  Calllnx  a  stlnkweed  a  rose 
Uoesn  I  make  It  smell  any  sweeter 

.\ncl  so  long  .vs  leaders  spew  out  bitter, 
mttammulory  utterances.  dividing  class 
.igalnst  class  and  race  against  race,  dellber- 
-itely    or   unwittingly     crime   will    fester   and 

tfTOW 

So  make  no  mistake  about  It — the  trend 
of  crime  will  not  be  reversed  unless,  as  FBI 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  says,  "Law  en- 
forcement penalties  are  srwift,  sure  and  se- 
vere " 

And  please  understand  that  nothing  about 
•!us  UUk  or  The  Help  Your  Police  Fight 
Crime  group  I  represent,  is  in  anv  way 
motivated  by  racism — or  any  other  Ism — 
left-Ism  or  rlght-lsm-  by  the  poverty  kick 
or  other  phase  of  economics,  and  certainly 
not  by  politics,  for  I  have  no  axe  to  gnnd 

In  my  judgment,  anyone  who  coniuses 
crime  with  race  and  poverty  and  politics  is 
absurdly  stupid.  More  often  the  Negro  is  the 
victim  po\erty  the  excuse,  and  politics  the 
loser 

We  need  to  shun,  as  the  plague,  what  I 
shall  enll  the  7  deadly  fallacies  of  pernicious 
permissiveness,  for 

A  .No  man  has  the  right,  divine  or  otlier- 
•Aise.  to  break  any  law 

B  Poor  beginnings  do  not  constitute  a 
license  to  Irresponsibility 

C  To  rationalize,  excuse  and  condone  law- 
lessnc^8s  Is  suicidal 

D  Shouting  police  brutality  In  many  In- 
stances Is  but  a  smoke-screen  ,ind  pure  non- 
sense 

E  Making  everv  loudmouthed  hoodlum  a 
hero,  and  the  policeman  the  goat,  rewards. 
Instead   of   penalizes,   the  crlnrUnal 

F  Tijrnlng  potentially  dangerous  criminals 
IiKise  to  strike  again,  gives  everybody  the 
jitter?.  Including  the  ones  who  release  them 
The  way  to  maintain  law  and  order."  In  the 
realistic  words  of  Congressman  John  Marsh 
of  Virginia,  is  to  make  a  stay  In  prison  an 
unpleasant  experience" — "not  a  relaxing 
vacation  " 

O  The  no-wln  no-shoot  permissiveness 
practiced  during  the  19ft8  riots,  with  police 
handcuffed  instead  of  looters,  arsonists  and 
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murderers  has  been  thoroughly  discredited 
It  H  sUll  true^  If  you  spare  the  rod.  you  spoil 
the  child  This  leason  America  needs  desper- 
ately to  leam-  first  In  the  home,  then  In  the 
community 

Centuries  ago  a  code  of  laws  was  carved 
on  tablets  of  stone  These  laws  have  not 
been  rescinded,  superseded,  or  Improved 
upfin     except  by  the  addition  of  an  eleventh 

Die  10  Commandments  are  not  permissive 
or  optional  They  are  firm  and  Incisive-  thou 
shall  not  kill,  steal  Me  or  covet  Six  days 
Shalt  llKHi  labor  and  rest  on  the  seventii. 
T'lday's  version  Is  loaf  .six  Jays  and  collect  on 
the  seventh  It  Is  stlU  'rue  that  Indolence 
Idleness  ;ind  irresponsibility  breed  crime  and 
crlnUnals  To  deny  any  man  the  necessity  for 
honest  toll  IB  to  rob  him  of  his  Inherent 
dignity — and  ultimately  of  his  self-resi)ect 

The  social  unrest,  radical  demonstrations 
racial  bitterness  and  violence  across  the  Nh- 
tlon  today  are  sympttims  of  man's  sou!- 
.slckness  .Make  no  mistake  .ilKiut  It  -so  long 
,is  men  despise  and  ignore  God's  laws,  the 
laws  of  men  will  t>e  downgrndtKl  and  crime 
win  abound  in  the  land  Yet  I  feel  confident 
that  the  crime  worm  has  now  begun  to  turn 

3      ONC    POSSIBLE    ANSWiat 

.Now  I  do  not  pose  ,is  an  authority  on  crime 
nor  presume  to  have  ,ill  the  answers  But  18 
months  ago  the  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime 
group,  of  which  I  ,an  the  President,  did 
repeatedly  raise  the  question-  What  can  citi- 
zens do  to  help? — and  I  do  sincerely  believe 
we  have  found  one  basic  answer 

Of  course  none  of  us  would  be  so  nahe 
as  to  think  there  Is  any  one  ma+:ic  panace;\  o- 
o"ie  shot  ciire-Hll  for  crime  Npvertheles^ 
all  of  us  know  the  crime  cancer  continues  to 
lester  and  spre.id,  as  it  eats  .it  the  vitals  o: 
this  Nation- despite  a  superabundance  r 
panels,  studies  commissions,  dollars  legisla- 
tion and  rhetoric 

We  of  course,  are  .iware  that  much  of 
todav's  crime  is  'he  result  of  :\  great  complex 
of  problems  of  poor  health  p  -or  educatlor 
pixir  housing,  drug  .iddlctUm.  ,ilcohollsm 
immorality,  etc.,  all  of  which  stem  In  larce 
part,  from  poor  motivations  or  wronj  at- 
titudes. Appropriate  groups  Increasingly  are 
taking  action  In  these  areas 

We  know  also  that  police  morale  Is  at  .-uc!'. 
a  :ow  ebb  that  recruitment  has  long  been  i 
problem  Often  good  policemen  today  In 
understandable  frustr.itlon.  feek  early  re- 
tirement Public  apathy,  police  brtitallty  non- 
sen.se  hero  worship  of  loudmouthed  crimi- 
nal.- all  have  plaved  a  part  Police  have  beer. 
downgraded  and  kicked  around  until  ihev 
think  the  Judges,  courts,  legislators,  press 
and  pulpit— all  are  against  them — .ind  worst 
of  all  -they  think  that  you  and  I  don't  gUe 
a  hoot.  A?aln  we  are  confronted  with  wrnnj 
attitudes 

Alter  conferences  with,  and  advice  from. 
some  ten  police  department  representatUes 
from  D  C  and  nearby  Maryland  .md  Virgin:.. 
we  decided  upon  a  3-8tep  program;  name'.'.- 
(  1  I  to  try  improve  the  Image  of  the  police- 
man; (2i  to  try  alert  the  public  against  car''- 
less  acts  which  Invite  crime:  and  i3l  to  helo 
overcome  the  appalling  apathy  of  people 
who,  because  of  precedent,  prejudice,  fear  : 
frustmtkm.  refuse  to  become  personally  ii.- 
valved  Here  again  we  encountered  WTong 
attitudes 

We  concluded  that  perhaps  there  Is  one 
answer  Perhaps  we  have  been  treating  the 
pains  and  aches  and  symptoms  of  crime  -i.c: 
overlooking  the  real  culprit — the  diseased  at- 
titudes from  which  lawless  acts  have  spruna 

:  .iwlessness  is  caused  bv  a  relatively  few- 
bad  apples  and  is  supported  only  by  a  hand- 
ful of  the  misguided.  Is  It  such  a  wild  drean-. 
to  think  that  a  majority  will,  if  properly  led 
res[K>nd  to  a  positive  appeal  for  concerted 
action  and  setf-oreservatlon? 

.Appeal  to  men's  minds  and  hearts  unques- 
tionably Is  the  only  realistic  way  to  motivate 
men  for  good  or  evil  The  positive  attitude 
approach    properly   led   Is  baste,  simple  and 
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relaUvely  inexpensive  Strangely  enough.  It  Is 
as  yet  untried.  Why  not  try  the  right  ptycho- 
logical  approach  and  win  the  war  on  crime? 
The  time  Is  ripe.  The  groat  majority  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  m  America,  of  every  race, 
creed  and  condition,  are  now  fed  up  with  the 
ravages  of  crime  and  long  for  safety  of  per- 
son and  sanity  In  the  market  place.  The  peo- 
ple wait  only  for  leaders  who,  with  percep- 
tion and  stamina,  will  unite  and  stand  up 
together  in  their  rightful  places — at  the  head 
of  the  parade. 

The  trend  of  crime  can  be  reversed  only 
through  rational  return  to  respect,  restraint 
and  civic  responsibility.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It — the  war  on  crime  cannot  be  won 
unless  and  until  all  our  people,  of  every  race, 
creed  and  station,  unite  and  stand  together 
.inder  the  banner  of  good  citizenship. 

Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Is  such  a 
positive  slogan  or  banner.  If  together  we 
could  make  It  a  household  phrase  through- 
.'Ut  our  district  and  nation,  reversal  of  the 
trend  of  crime  would  be  assured. 

It's  as  simple  as  that  Get  enough  good 
patrloUc  citizens  to  unite  and  take  their 
.-land  publicly,  for  and  with  their  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  the  crime  problem 
will  solve  Itself,  overnight 

.\ttltudes  at  the  top  already  have  changed. 
Thus  the  crime  worm  begins  to  turn.  FBI 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  Joined  re- 
cently by  other  strong  law  enforcement 
advocates. 

Mr    Hoover  said  recently,  "We,  as  citizens, 
can  no  longer  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
The    time   has   come   when    each    Individual 
must  do  what  he  can  to  fight  the  crime  plague 
which   threatens  to  destroy  our  country." 

Vice  President  Agnew  brought  to  Wasrilng- 
•  n  the  Arm  crime  stance  he  displayed  while 
Governor  of  Mar>-land.  Mr.  E.  J.  Younger,  the 
n  A  from  L  A  ,  who  headed  President 
Nixon's  task  force  on  crime,  said,  "A  no- 
nonsense  approach   toward  law  and  order 

at  the  highest  level  of  authority — the  Presl- 
ilency — Is  an  absolute  must." 

.As  early  as  October  1967,  President  Nixon 
-aid,  "There  can  be  no  progress  unless  there 
i<  an  end  to  •  lolenc*  and  unless  there  is  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law"  And,  on  February  3, 
1968,  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell! 
America's  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  said! 
The  Nixon  Administration  Is  desperately 
-searching  for  Ideas  and  solutions  on  crime 
control,"  and  Invited  "the  help  of  Individual 
'olunteers,  civic  groups,  corporations  and 
professional  organizations  in  attacking 
<  rime" 

Today  we  are  privileged  to  believe  that 
•Aith  Administration  help,  the  crime  worm  is 
beginning  to  turn.  The  contagious  crime 
cancer,  which  many  In  frustration  considered 
incurable,  will  respond  to  sound  treatment  If 
f  nly  each  of  us — Individual,  merchant  and 
tovernment  official — will  become  lUTolTCd 
rersonally  and  as  a  total  community. 

So.  if  you  really  are  concerned  about  the 
crime  crisis,  which  hourly  grows  worse,  why 
!■  t  Join  the  psychological  war  to  discourage 
I  rime  and  crlminala? 

1      A    CHAIXXNGE    TO    ALL-OUT    PERSONAL    AND 
COMMUNITY    INVOLVEMENT 

So  what  do  I  advocate?  I  challenge  each  of 
t:s  to  salute — not  one  policeman  only  one 
day  each  year,  as  we  do  in  Klwanls  Clubs  to- 
riay — but  to  salute  all  policemen  everywhere, 
eery  day  of  the  year.  We  owe  It  to  these 
courageous  men — who  risk  their  lives  dally 
that  we  might  have  a  greater  measure  of 
s,-.fety.  These  men  are  sworn  to  enforce  the 
;.ws  which  we,  the  people,  make.  We  must 
i-'et  personally  Involved  and  help  them  carry 
the  piano — not  Just  sit  on  the  stool.  If  any 
pi  liceman  is  unworthy,  then  for  the  good  of 
'he  force,  remove  him — don't  penalize  the 
t;cx)d  cop. 

What  better  way  can  citizens  dally  salute 
every  policeman  than  by  displaying  a  Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime  banner  everywhere 
the  human  eye  can  see?  Visualize  such  a  ban- 
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ner  on  every  car,  cab,  bus  or  truck  that 
passes  the  policeman  on  the  corner.  Your 
support  will  do  wonders  for  his  morale.  It 
win  inspire  and  encourage  others  to  stand 
up  with  you  in  support  of  their  police  And— 
the  unity  of  action  would  do  much  to  dis- 
courage would-be  disrupters  and  trouble 
makers. 

Visualize  If  you  will  this  same  slogan 
stamped  on  every  envelope  going  through  the 
tJ.S.  malls.  What  better  way  can  appeal  be 
made  to  so  many,  so  smoothly?  Today  hun- 
dreds of  business  firms,  with  Pitney  Bowes 
cooperation,  disseminate  not  only  tlie  unity 
slogan,  but  some  have  taken  this  unprece- 
dented means  of  telling  the  public  where 
to  write  for  banners.  Others  use  rubber 
stamps.  Uncle  Sam  could,  and  may  eventu- 
ally use  a  cancelling  die,  or  issue  a  postage 
stamp,  or  both,  to  carry  the  message  more 
widely. 

Visualize  the  added  prestige  and  coverage 
possible  through  hundreds  of  TV  spots,  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  you've  seen  here  today.  Some 
of  these  can  be  seen  daily  on  TV  channel  b 
Multiply  the  larger  fXJtentlal  of  such  adver- 
tising by  the  total  professional  and  business 
community,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
wide-flung  impact  an  all-out  effort  could 
make  on  our  people  locally.  The  further  im- 
pact of  the  vast  Federal  resources,  presently 
being  sought  and  considered,  could  add  na- 
tionally to  this  drive  to  educate  and  lead  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  into  ways  of  peace. 
How  can  you  become  Involved?  Launch  a 
30-day  drive  to  put  a  million  "Good  Citizen- 
ship Banners"  on  display  all  over  the  greater 
Washington  area.  Get  every  individual,  every 
merchant,  professional  man.  government 
agency,  industry,  club,  association  and  citi- 
zen involved.  Saturate  this  area  with  the 
phrase  Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime — by 
press,  TV,  radio,  and  word  of  mouth,  until 
people  get  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
unite  and  stand  up  together  for  law  and 
order — behind  and  with  their  enforcement 
officers. 

Here  is  our  proposal  to  the  Washington 
Kiwanis  Club  as  the  host  club  in  Division  1. 
Let  the  larger  and  strongest  Washington  club 
act  as  clearing  house  for  any  of  the  17 
Kiwanis  clubs  desiring  to  become  involved, 

1.  Despite  any  understandable  aversion  to 
bumper  stickers — which  most  of  us  share — ■ 
consider  the  larger  values  of  a  good  citizen- 
ship banner,  if  proudly  displayed  on  the  many 
fine  cars  of  community  leaders. 

Besides,  there  could  be  fringe  benefits. 
People  sometimes  ask,  "If  I  wear  a  bumper 
sticker  on  my  car,  will  it  keep  me  from 
getting  a  ticket?"  It  may  work  that  way  with 
you,  I  tell  them,  but  it  didn't  with  me.  I  got 
2  tickets  the  first  month.  What  it  should  do 
is  remind  us  all  not  to  violate  any  law  that 
would  warrant  a  ticket. 
Three  fringe  benefits  come  to  mind. 

(A)  Dr.  Sam  Amato,  a  member  of  our 
Georgetown  Club,  ran  too  fast  through  a 
known  speed  trap.  The  officer  overtaking  him 
at  the  Intersection  shook  his  nnger  in  hli  c2.r 
window  violently,  then  said  in  a  low  voice, 
that  was  for  the  on-lookers,  I'm  not  giving 
you  a  ticket — so — get  going — and  watch  it — 
the  next  cop  may  not  see  your  sticker. 

(B)  Jim  Gustafson,  one  of  our  directors 
and  Sales  Manager  of  WITG/TV,  left  his  car 
parked  In  the  middle  of  a  narrow  street  while 
he  carried  equipment  into  a  shop.  He  came 
out  in  time  to  see  an  officer  with  pencil  poised 
to  write  a  ticket  until  he  saw  the  sticker.  The 
officer  put  up  his  pencil  and  pad,  walked  up 
to  Jim  and  said.  You've  got  cars  backed  up 
a  mile — let  me  help  carry  that  In,  so  you  can 
move  out. 

(C)  Gov.  Alper  tells  the  prize  story.  Rush- 
ing up  the  country  to  speak  about  Help 
Your  Police  Plght  Crime,  he  ran  a  red  light, 
heard  the  siren,  saw  the  motorcycle  in  his 
mirror,  and  being  late  and  in  a  htirry,  pulled 
over,   got  out   his   license   and   registration 
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card — and  when  the  officer  came  up,  handed 
them  to  him,  saying.  I'm  guilty,  officer,  I  ran 
the  light  I'm  late  for  a  speech  at  the  Kiwanis 
Club  on  the  subject — of  all  things — crime. 
He  had  a  pile  of  Help  Your  Police  Plght  Crime 
stickers  on  the  seat  The  officer  took  the 
cards,  looked  at  them,  then  handed  them 
back,  saying.  Go  ahead — I  won't  delay  you. 
Then  as  he  walked  off.  said.  You'd  better  get 
th..t  permit  renewed.  Mort  says  his  permit 
had  expired  30  days  earlier 

2.  Let  each  club  encourage  participating 
members  and  merchants  to  distribute  the 
banners  free  to  customers  and  employees. 
Urge  each  to  wear  one  or  more  on  car.  cab, 
or  truck,  and  set  the  example.  We  used  to  ad- 
vocate that  merchants  sell  the  stickers  until 
people  started  stealing  first  the  ;  tickers,  then 
the  cash — and  one  woman  actually  stole  the 
car. 

3.  Provide  a  quantity  gratis  to  city  and 
county  government  department  heads!  urg- 
ing their  display  on  all  public  vehicles,  street 
receptacles,  etc.,  where  appropriate.  Inspire 
them  to  encourage  all  their  employees  to 
wear  one  or  more  good  citizenship  banners 
on  personal  cars — with  the  compliments  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

4.  Set  up  some  plan  to  contact  all  colleges, 
public  and  private  schools,  especially  upper 
grades.  Make  It  possible  for  each  student  to 
have  access  to  a  free  banner.  He  may  wish 
to  take  it  home  and  get  his  Dad  to  wear  it 
on  Ills  car  or  truck  or  cab.  or  home  window. 
Teenagers  take  readily  to  the  idea,  often 
asking,  "Please  mister,  may  I  have  one  for 
our  car?" 

5  Invit^  all  members  and  merchants  in  the 
area  using  p,j.--tage  meters  to  call  Pltnev 
Bowes  and  order  PMA  409  attachment  that 
^•.ll  autmatically  print  Help  Your  Police 
Fignt  Crime  on  all  outgoing  mail.  Those  not 
fsing  a  met^r  can  use  a  rubber  stamp,  or  have 
the  .slogan  printed  on  all  future  envelopes, 
letterheads,  inter-office  documents,  etc. 

6  Meanwhile,  a  banner  could  be  posted  on 
all  bulletin  boards,  filing  cabinets,  teller  win- 
dows, cashiers  cages  and  other  conspicuous 
places  In  your  stores,  lobbies  and  offices 
where  customer  attention  will  dally  be  fo- 
cused on  the  message. 

7.  Use  any  excess  in  funds  received  over 
outlay  to  purchase  TV  spots  at  $25  per  spot, 
day  rate,  and  $90  per  spot  (prime  time  after 
6  PM) .  These  special  prices  have  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  James  Gustafson,  Sales  Manager  of 
Channel  5,  WTTQ/TV,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  TV  demonstration  witnessed 
here  today,  (Recognize  Mr.  Gustafson) 

We  solicit  your  serious  and  early  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal.  Meanwhile,  the  origi- 
nal of  this  report,  together  with  a  proposal, 
will  be  turned  over  to  yotir  President,  and  a 
copy  will  be  made  available  to  each  of  the 
other  16  Klwanls  clubs,  and  to  any  other 
civic  club  requesting  one.  In  fact  there  is  a 
copy  available  for  each  person  present  if  he'll 
stop  by  the  table  by  the  door. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  Help 
Your  PoUce  Plght  Crime  is  sponsored  bv  the 
a«orgetown  Kiwanis  Club,  as  one  of  its  law 
and  order  projects  and  as  a  fund  raiser  Help 
Yotir  Police  Plght  Crime  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization with  little  overhead.  I  should  Jikp 
to  see  any  excess  divided  equally  betweei; 
Heroes,  Inc.,  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club 
and  the  Georgetown  Kiwanis  Foundation 

Before  taking  my  seat,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  for  that  generous  introductior 
wliich  fear  of  ^notion,  earlier  caused  me  to 
resort  to  humor. 

There  have  been  many  times  in  the  pa-^t  18 
months  when  I  was  discouraged  and  readv  to 
quit.  But  each  time  some  nice  guy  like  Mort 
Alper  came  along  to  bind  up  my  wounds  and 
set  my  heart  singing  again.  I  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  the  eternal  goodness  of  man. 
I  find  it  everywhere,  as  I  am  sure  you  do 

I  believe  sincerely,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
that  our  God  has  a  purpose  for  every  life — • 
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and  that  it  la  up  to  us  to  And  our  particular 
chore  and  bec<:>me  personally  Involved  in  pur- 
suing lt--valuntarlly.  relentlessly,  and  If 
neceaBary  sacrlflclally  -else  It  may  never  get 
done,  ami  deUy  the  coming  of  the  spirit  of 
His  Kingdum,  so  badly  needed  on  the  earth 
today 


This   crime  ttghUng  drl^e   falls   Into   that 

category  with  me   It  has  become  an  obsc>s8ton 

which  almost  by   Divine  inspiration   haunts 
me  night   and  day    I  cannot  quit-  -I  cannot 

rest-   I    feel    I  must   keep   going   until   many 

embrace    the  right    thinking     pnychologlcal 
approach 


I  realize,  of  course,  that  one  man  alone,  or 
any  small  group  like  Help  Your  Police  Plght 
Crime,  can  do  little-  hut  In  the  words  of 
Cannon  Porrar  each  of  us  must  say  t<i  him- 
self. "What  I  can  do  I  ought  and 'what  I 
ought  to  do-  by  the  grace  of  G<xJ—  I  wili 
do!"  In  this  spirit  I  Invite  your  participation 
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The  Hou.se  met  at  \2  o'clock  no<jn 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch, 
DD     offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lt't  ux  hear  the  conclusion  ot  the  whole 
matter  tear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments for  this  IS  the  whole  duty 
of  man  — Ecclesiastes  12  13 

O  Thou  who  ha.st  made  ua  and  dost 
keep  OS  day  by  day.  we  bow  in  Thy  pres- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  another  week 
to  offer  unto  Thee  the  devotion  of  our 
heart.s  Grant  unto  each  one  of  us  inner 
re.sources  of  .spiritual  power  that  we  may 
not  be  overcome  by  trouble.s  but  rt-sini; 
«bov«  them  make  each  day  a  pa^ieant  of 
triumph.  Make  us  .such  radiant  per.sonal- 
Itles  £uid  so  filled  with  good  will  that  we 
may  commend  to  the  world  the  faith  we 
profess. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker.  Members  of  our  Con- 
tcress.  those  who  work  with  them,  and 
all  our  people.  Following  the  leading  of 
Thy  splnt  and  walking  in  the  way  of 
Thy  commandment:5.  may  we  here  in 
America  find  a  new  unity  m  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  endeavor,  and  liv- 
ing close  to  Thee  ftnd  ourselves  closer  to 
each  other,  throuk'h  Je.sus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen 


THE  JOUIiN.\L 


The  J  :)umal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  6,  1969.  was  read  and 
approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  it^j  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title 

H  R  497  .\n  act  to  amend  section  .301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
ot  19*12   ii  amended 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr  Holland.  Mr 
Cannon.  Mr  H.akt.  and  Mr  Goodell  to 
be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U  S    Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816,  appointed  Mr  M.^gnuson.  Mr 
TvaiNGs,  Mr  Schweiker,  and  Mr  Glr- 
NEY  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  V  S   Naval  Academy 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  apfwinted  Mr  Ellender.  Mr 
BfRDUK,  Mr  DoMiNicK.  and  Mr  F^NNIN 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  US    Air  Force  AcadPmy 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
78-301.  appomted  Mr  Byrd  of  Viriiinia  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  US.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 


The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  pursuant  to  Public  Law- 
Si  207  appointed  Mr  Montoya  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S   Coast  Guard  Academy 


THE  PR0P0SP:D  INCREASE  IN  THE 
DEBT  CEILING  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO   THE   SURCHARGE   TAX 

'  Mr.  V.ANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  today  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, I  will  support  the  [proposals  for  a  new- 
debt  celling  allowing  the  administration 
a  reasonable  degree  of  tlexlbllny  m  han- 
dling iLs  fiscal  affairs.  The  proposed  cell- 
ing meets  every  explained  contingent 
need  of  the  Government 

However,  my  support  for  the  propased 
debt  ceiling  does  not  commit  me  to  con- 
tinue the  10-percent  lax  surcharge  be- 
vond  June  JO 

It  IS  mv  !udgment  that  the  revenue  loss 
occasioned  by  a  U'rmlnation  of  the  sur- 
tax could  be  made  up  by  the  adoption  of 
legislation  already  before  the  Congress 
to  close  up  the  obvious  loopholes  which 
demoralize  the  Integrity  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. Congre.ss  is  more  likely  to  adopt  cor- 
rective legislation  to  close  loopholes  if 
there  is  a  fiscal  uritency  to  replace  reve- 
nues lost  by  the  termination  of  the  sur- 
tax. A  minimum  tax  reform  program 
should  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
make  up  the  revenues  previously  pro- 
duced by  the  surtax 

Otherwise,  the  tax  reform  discussions 
may  well  continue  for  the  remainder  of 
the  rentur\-,  producing  nothing  more 
than  extended  talk 

Conmess  must  be  urged  to  act  with 
vigor  on  tax  reform  Necessity  will  be  the 
incentive  for  proper  action  if  we  termi- 
nate the  tax  surcharge. 


THE   EVER- ESCALATING   FOOD 
PRICES 

Mr  CARTER  asked  and  was  ^-iven 
perniLssion  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  • 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  as  it  hap- 
pens, I  irequently  visit  the  super- 
markets in  this  area,  both  to  assist  my 
wife  m  purcliasing  and  to  check  on  the 
evjr-escalating  food  prices,  and  on  the 
diffrrem  ways  m  which  meat.  food.  fish, 
and  .'owl  are  priced  and  packaged 

Mr  Speaker,  uith  inti-rest  rates  tump- 
ing to  7^4  percent,  w-lth  housing  prices 
soaring,  and  with  the  cost  of  all  the 
nece.ssities  of  life  Increasing,  a  great 
hardship  is  being  placed  upon  our  work- 
ing people,  upon  the  great  middle  class. 
and  upon  our  senior  citizens  living  on 
fixed  Incomes 


These  are  the  people  who  have  no  tax 
loopholes  The.se  are  the  good  American.^: 
whose  .sons  are  fighting  the  w-ar  in  Viet- 
nam, while  the  .sons  of  the  w-ealthy  and 
the  well-to-do  are  In  college,  tiie  National 
Guard,  or  the  Reserves 

Since  all  the  revenue  bills,  by  the  Con- 
.stitutlon.  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
F^epresentatives,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  our  recent  salary-  increase  was 
unconstitutional,  and  I  agree. 

The  inflationary  spiral  must  be 
stopped  Tho.se  of  us  who  have  preached 
economy  should  now-  practice  it.  Today, 
with  all  .sincerity,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  return  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
Congre.ss  to  their  former  levels.  The 
financial  buck"  stops  here.  If  you  arc 
willing  to  .sacrifice  private  pelf  for  public 
good.  I  ask  that  you  cospon.sor  this  bill. 


EISENHOWER    INTERSTATE    HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM 

'  Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  .MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4, 
1969,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California.  Congressman  Bob  Wilson, 
Introduced  legislation  to  designate  tl.e 
Interstate  Highway  System  of  the  Unlttd 
States  as  the  Eisenhower  Interstate 
Highway  System." 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Wilson  for  his 
most  appropriate  suggestion,  and  an- 
noiuice  that  I  suscrlbe  completely  with 
his  recommendation.  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing identical  legislation  which,  hope- 
fully, will  .soon  result  In  proper  tribute 
to  a  ^'reat  .American  .soldier  and  state^- 
man. 

General  Ei.senhower.  as  he  gallantly 
rix-uperates  from  his  latest  Illness,  knows 
the  fond  affection  the  Congress  and  the 
people  hold  for  him.  Millions  through- 
out the  world  are  free  today;  but  for 
the  foresight  and  skill  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, those  same  millions  could  well  be 
suffering  the  bondage  of  totalltarlanisin. 
His  grateful  public  surely  includes  not 
only  his  countrymen,  whom  he  .served  .'^o 
long  and  .so  well  but  also  all  the  peoples 
of  the  free  w-orld,  whom  he  defended  :n 
war  and  protected  m  peace. 

During  his  Presidency.  General  Elsen- 
hower's vision  and  determination 
brought  many  lasting  programs  of  merit. 
In  foreign  affairs,  enactment  of  food  for 
pf-ace  has  resulted  in  distribution  of  owv 
$1"^  billion  in  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  hungry  abroad.  Food  for 
peace  in  nation  after  nation  has  evohrd 
into  increased  cash  markets  for  US. 
produce. 

At  home.  President  Elsenhower  inau- 
:,'urated  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956.  Creation  of  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund  and  the  Interstate  System  has 
averted  a  complete  catastrophy  in  trans- 
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portation.  Without  this  legislation  and 
the  resulting  system  of  well-planned 
highways,  the  Nation  would  have  long 
since  overwhelmed  its  roadsteads.  As  my 
colleague  has  pointed  out,  America  is  a 
Nation  on  wheels  and  General  Elsen- 
hower had  the  foresight  to  anticipate  our 
need  for  a  truly  national  highway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  that 
system  should  bear  his  honored  name. 
We.  as  individual  Members  of  Congress, 
can  use  this  vehicle  to  convey  our  thanks 
to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  for  a  life- 
time of  unparalleled  public  service. 

Not  far  from  the  Esenhower  boyhood 
home  at  Abilene.  Kans.,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Include  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  a  broad,  clean,  well-built  ribbon 
of  highway.  This  highway,  Interstate  70, 
one  of  the  east-west  arteries  in  the  sys- 
tem, goes  on  to  Denver  and  will  eventu- 
ally link  the  two  coasts. 

As  mobile  America  uses  this  great  In- 
terstate System  to  travel  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  is  fit- 
ting, I  feel,  that  one  of  the  arteries  leads 
to  Abilene,  Kans.  Thousands  of  travelers 
plan  their  trips  each  so  that  they  can 
visit  the  boyhood  home  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  and  see  the  library  and  mu- 
.seum  which  have  been  built  in  his  honor 
at  the  Eisenhower  Center  in  Abilene. 

These  visitors  travel  on  from  this  stop, 
ennobled  by  the  experience,  and  with  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of 
the  34th  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tliey  know  why  Mr.  Eisenhower  holds 
such  a  high  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Kansans  and  why  any  further  recogni- 
tion paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen  Is 
well  deserved. 

Again.  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr.  Wilson)  for  making 
this  proposal.  I  am  honored  to  join  him 
and  I  urge  other  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support. 
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URBAN  DIFFICULTIES  CALL  FOR 
RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mussion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  increased 
congestion  of  our  Nation's  cities  concerns 
I'very  thinking  .A.merican.  Public  services, 
■uch  as  sanitation,  police  protection,  fire 
;>:otectlon,  and  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply, are  provided  only  at  prohibitive  cost 
;n  the  t'lutted  center  cities.  This  prob- 
lem is  compounded,  of  course,  by  inade- 
quate job  opportunities  and  underem- 
ployment in  these  areas. 

Scholars  and  public  administrators 
ai,'ree  that  redistribution  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  increased  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  in  rural  areas,  would 
materially  improve  opportunity  and  con- 
i:iions  of  life — both  in  the  cities  and  in 
'he  open  country.side. 

Ours  is  a  free  society.  There  can  be  no 
:orced  migrations  in  America,  such  as  the 
Khrushchev  Siberian  development  proj- 
fTt.  Americans  must  be  attracted  to  jobs 
m  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Northwest,  the  South,  and  the 
Midwest.  Industries  must  be  freely  at- 
tracted to  those  regions  for  expanded 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  have 
sponsored  the  Rural  Job  Development 


Act  of  1969.  This  legislation  is  sponsored 
in  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas.  Senator 
Pearson.  Through  a  system  of  tax  in- 
centives, this  act  would  encourage  indus- 
trial development  in  rural  America. 
County  seat  towns,  which  have  been 
slowly  dying  from  the  effects  of  an  erod- 
ing tax  base  and  loss  of  population,  would 
be  given  a  new  lease  on  life.  Local  resi- 
dents would  be  taught  skills  for  local 
employment.  City  dwellers,  attracted  by 
community  stability,  the  lower  cost  of 
living,  good  schools,  clean  air,  and  t>etter 
jobs,  would  contribute  the  skills  they 
know  to  an  environment  which  they  had 
never  hoped  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  January  1969  issue 
of  the  Kansas  Business  Review,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Swinth,  associate  professor  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Busi- 
ness, has  contributed  a  scholarly  article 
which  documents  the  case  for  rural  job 
development. 

Because  of  the  widespread  need   for 
understanding  in  this  challenging  area 
of  concern,  I  insert  Professor  Swinth's 
paper  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Needed:   A  National  Policy  on  Population 

DlSTRIBrTlON 

(By  Robert  L.  Swinth) 
Urban  problems  have  become  a  major  Is- 
sue for  public  discussion  In  the  last  few 
years.  It  now  appears  that  over  the  next  10' 
to  20  years  the  federal  government  will  .ap- 
propriate up  to  20  billion  dollars  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  urban  condition^. 
A  large  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  usetj 
for  urban  redevelopment,  le.  new  hous- 
ing and  Improved  public  services  ranging 
from  better  garbage  collection  to  better  road6. 
Additional  funds  will  be  used  to  better  tiie 
lives  of  city  dwellers,  especially  the  poor,  by 
means  of  job  training,  medical  care,  com- 
munity action  groups,  and  family  services. 
Whitney  Young.  Jr.,  for  example,  lias  prOe 
posed  that  we  undertake  a  Marshall  Plan 
of  aid  for  our  cities  and  with  "massive  pro- 
grams. Increase  Jobs,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion." ' 

Given  that  the  need  for  action  is  recog- 
nized and  that  we  are  willing  to  make  sig- 
nificant allocations  of  our  resources  to  the 
cities,  the  question  remaining  is  whether 
or  not  our  present  approach  is  sufficient  for 
attacking  the  problem.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  part  of  our  urban  crisis  is  really  the 
result  of  overcrowding,  and  that  this  in  turn 
contributes  to  poverty,  alienation,  .-md  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  urban  life?  Sel- 
dom do  the  proposals  for  .illevlatii'.g  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  mention  overcrowding  in 
these  terms.  The  assumption  is  that  jjcopie 
and  industry  will  remain  in  the  cities  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  accommodr.te  iheni 
If  we  are  willing  to  recognize.  !'-,ouah. 
that  the  problems  of  the  cities  are  partially 
the  result  of  overcrowding,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  we  not  only  need  to  continue 
and  expand  our  state  and  federal  jjrogram.s 
to  Improve  urban  conditions,  but  we  also 
need  a  federal  and  suite  policy  to  encourage 
the  redistribution  of  population  and  in- 
dustry to  less  crowded  regions  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  money  should  not  be  spent  in 
the  cities,  but  rather,  by  reducing  the  de- 
mand on  the  bigger  cities  to  provide  facili- 
ties and  services,  the  funds  spent  there  will 
be  more  effective.  Perhaps  in  this  way,  the 
vicious  cycle  in  which  each  improvement 
In  a  city  is  dissipated  by  an  increase  in  the 
city's  population  can  be  broken. 

Many  people  who  live  In  cities  are  sympa- 
thetic to  reversing  the  trend  toward  ever- 
larger  cities.  A  Gallup  Poll  conducted  In  May 


'Whitney  Young,  Jr.,   '■Marshall  Plan  for 
Cities,"   Saturday   Review,   March    1968, 


1968  reported  that  one-half  the  i)ersons  liv- 
ing in  the  larger  U.S.  cities  and  their  s^lburbs 
would  leave  them  if  they  could  This  was 
true  for  both  blacks  and  whites,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  trend  for  this  preference  has 
increased  about  seven  [percent  since  1966." 

For  the  past  century  there  has  been  a 
steady  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to 
the  middle-sized  cities  and  metropolitan  con- 
glomerates. There  are  no  doubt  many  rea- 
sons for  such  a  shift,  but  clearly  one  of 
the  prime  causes  has  t)een  th.it  more  and 
better  paying  Jobs  are  in  the  larger  cities. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  entice  people  out 
of  the  cities  should  use  the  same  kind  of  at- 
traction That  is,  some  industry  would  have  to 
relocate  in  the  regions  where  we  want  popu- 
lation to  relocate. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  present  locatlonal 
pattern  of  American  industry  is  an  accident 
of  history.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
firms  are  not  optimally  located  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficiency  of  product  manu- 
facture or  the  ease  of  distribution  to  mar- 
kets Given  the  improvement  in  the  past  two 
decades  In  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many 
firms  could  relocate  at  relatively  little  cost. 
Many  would  argue  that  the  region  in 
which  a  firm  locates  is  determined  by  eco- 
nomic considerations:  convenience  to  raw 
materials,  to  markets  for  products,  to  labor 
supply,  and  to  service  facilities.  In  fact,  this 
IS  only  partly  true.  While  it  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  demonstrate  the 
ag.tual  magnitude  of  the  economic  factors, 
they  are  of  much  less  importance  than  is 
-commonly  claimed.  Consider  the  fact  that, 
in  many  industries,  firms  with  national  mar- 
kets locate  all  over  the  country.  Manufac- 
turers of  plastic  products,  as  a  case  in  point, 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  state.  The 
jsame  is  true  of  clothing,  electronic  products. 
f^urnlture.  and  many  others.  Manv  firms  are 
fielding  that  today's  network  ofcommunl- 
cfltion  and  transportation  facilities  allows 
them  to  quickly  .serve  widely  scattered  mar- 
kets with  fairly  simple  distribution  and  sup- 
ply setups.  By  having  airfreight  services,  firms 
in  several  industries  have  found  that  they 
can  cut  back  on  both  the  ntimber  of  ware- 
houses and  the  level  of  inventory  to  a  small 
Iraction  of  what  was  previously  thought  nec- 
essary to  serve  their  customers  .Because  cf  the 
ease  of  communication,  many  firms  can  h.ive 
the  headquarters  of  their  oper.-^itions  in  .-il- 
most  any  city,  not  in  a  single  tinancial 
center.  Therefore,  it  is  not  unreaso!:.ibIe  to 
think  of  a  much  more  widely  distribited  in- 
dustrial system.  The  usual 'economic  argu- 
ment that  It  is  more  costly  to  locate  in 
certain  areas  is  not  necessarilv  true,  or  Im- 
portant especially  when  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  social  costs  to  a  reeion  that  is 
too  densely  populated 

The  city  has  always  been  thought  to  be 
attractive  because  i.,f  the  vibrant  stimulation 
of  the  arts,  the  cuisine,  the  architecture,  and 
the  .mere  varieties  of  people  who  !;ve  -.here. 
However,  it  is  alto  true  that  ior  m.my.  most 
of  the  tune,  and  for  the  rest,  some  of  the 
time,  the  quality  of  life  is  reduced  by  the 
overcrowding.  The  effect  of  overcrowdine  on 
the  city  dweller  depends  in  part  on  how  much 
he  can  afford  to  pay  :o  avoid  it  One  way  to 
a.sspss  the  relationship  between  the  qu.ility 
of  life  and  the  population  density  of  a  region 
IS  to  look  at  a  number  uf  clemo,grapliic  vari- 
ables which  might  ha^■e  .in  impact  and  ^ee 
how  ihey  vary  -with  density.  .Although  it  is 
not  possible  to  gather  such  information  on 
.many  important  issues,  there  are  still  a  num- 
ber of  important  variables  for  which  d..ta 
can  be  obtained 

Consider  first  the  per  capita  level  of  ex- 
penditure for  various  local  governmental 
services  such  as  schools,  police,  etc  I:  would 
seem  fair  to  say  thit  these  costs  rise  with 
increasing  density  and  still  do  not  relieve  the 
congestion  and  complications  of  life  in  the 
city.    Traditionally,    local    governments   pro- 

=  Kansas  City  Star,  May  5,  1968,  p.  13A. 
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Tide  t«n  major  classes  of  servlcea  public 
scbool  education,  health  «ervlce«  and  facll- 
Itlea  (boapltala.  etc  i.  police  protection.  Are 
protection,  sanitation  i garbage  and  sewage), 
recreation  facilities  i  parka  i ,  uUliUes  (water 
gaa.  electricity  I .  streets,  public  transporta- 
tion, and  cultural  fsclUtlea  (libraries,  mu- 
■eums,  etc  ) 

Six  of  these  municipal  service*  were  se- 
lected for  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween expenditure  and  population  density 
Por  that  purpoae,  data  were  gathered  on  a 
representative  sample  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  counties  for  1900  the  laat  year  In  which 
complete  data  were  available  For  each  serv- 
ice, a  correlation  analysis  was  used  to  measure 
the  degree  of  association  between  the  ex- 
penditure on  that  service  and  poipulatlon 
density  for  example.  Table  1  shows  that  for 
health  iwtth  an  r  of  0  9i.  expenditures  per 
capita  Increased  almost  in  linear  proportion 
to  Increases  in  p<.>pulailon  density  It  has  been 
assumed  that  there  Is  no  great  variation  In 
the  quality  of  service  for  areas  of  different 
density  However,  the  quality  of  education  In 
the  public  schools  tends  to  t>e  worse  in  the 
very  large  cities  than  In  the  middle  and 
smaller  cities 

Por.»U  of  these  services  except  education 
and  possibly  recreation,  the  data  sui<ges: 
that  there  was  Indeed  a  greater  per  capita 
expenditure  in  the  more  densely  popuUted 
regions.  This  was  true  for  health,  police, 
fire,  and  sanitation  The  correlation  between 
the  population  level  of  each  region  and  per 
capita  expenditure  on  education,  etc  .  was 
also  calculated  Note  that  In  many  lnst<ince8 
there  Is  a  significant  correlation  with  popu- 
lation Perhaps  the  problems  of  the  cities  are 
In  part  the  social  diseconomies  of  scale  A 
service  like  sanitation  Illustrates  why  facili- 
ties will  coet  more  In  a  more  densely  popu- 
lated area  In  a  crowded  rity  cheaper  tt^-h- 
nlques  for  disposal  of  se»ai;e  >llke  holdlni< 
ponds  I  cannot  be  used  because  land  U  too 
costly  and  sewage  lines,  etc  .  cannot  be 
cheaply  installed  because  these  must  com- 
pete with  other  service  facllltle.s  like  WAter 
phone,  and  gas  lines  under  already  crowded 
streets 

The  second  major  area  to  be  considered 
Is  that  of  physical  and  mental  health  Is 
there,  for  example  a  relationship  between 
the  Incidence  of  disease  and  density'  Sev- 
eral categories  were  selected  and  sampled 
It  was  found  that  only  the  Incidence  if 
tuberculosis  varied  directly  with  population 
density  Live  birth  rate,  death  rate,  the  in- 
cidence of  .lyphlUs.  Infective  diseases  and 
suicides  did  not  vary  with  den.slty  It  h  \s 
been  known  for  somt-  time  that  tuber.-ulosi.s 
Is  more  probable  In  larger  cities  becau.se  if 
the  higher  levels  of  air  pollution  The  lack 
of  significant  relationship  with  birth  rnte  is 
at  least  an  argument  that  the  larger  city  U 
not  providing  better  service  even  thouijh  It 
has  long  been  claimed  that  the  opportunity 
for  specialization  enabled  the  larger  city  to 
provide  better  health  care  The  lack  or  rela- 
tionship with  suicides  Is  Interesting  since 
une  would  assume  a  greater  tendency  for  thl.s 
kind  of  response  to  the  environment  under 
more  crowded  conditions  \  possible  expla- 
nation la  that  an  Individual's  propensity  to 
commit  suicide  Is  primarily  a  function  of 
his  heredity  and  personality  r.^ther  than  his 
environment 

A  third  category  is  in  the  area  of  crime 
rates  It  was  found  that  there  Is  no  rela- 
tionship between  crimes  agairist  property 
or  crimes  against  f)ersons  and  papulation 
density  In  view  of  the  crowded  conditions 
of  many  pK)verty  ghettos  and  the  assumption 
that  they  breed  crime,  this  .Information 
seems  inconsistent  It  should  (fc  noted  that 
the  per  capita  crime  rate  i  against  prop- 
erty and  persons!  Is  higher  the  larger  the 
total  population  of  the  city  This  is  the 
only  variable  for  which  that  fact  Is  the  case 
In  all  other  crises,  the  relationship  is  gen- 
erally true  for  both  density  and  population 
This  r«eult  suggests  the  need  to  rethink  the 


causes  of  crime  because  the  data  suggest  no 
simple  link  with  density,  contrary  to  the 
popular  view  On  the  other  hand,  (or  the 
available  health  and  crime  data,  the  levels 
of  Incidence  were  not  broken  down  by 
district  within  each  region  It  Is  possible 
that  In  aggregating  over  a  region  that  in- 
cludes both  well-to-do  neighborhoods  and 
ghett<«,  impKirtant  differences  were  washed 
out  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  the 
density  of  a  region  will  C>e  understated  be- 
cause the  county  which  defines  the  region 
Is  large  and  mostly  unpopulated  except  for 
a  central  dense  core,  whereas  In  other  sec- 
tions the  counties  are  small  and  only  those 
m  the  dense  core  are  Included 

Suppose  that  society  decides  that,  m  ad- 
dition to  current  and  proposed  programs 
to  help  the  cities,  it  is  also  feasible  and 
Worthwhile  to  encourage  a  redistribution 
'>f  population  and  Industry  What  should 
the  federal,  state  and  lixral  governments 
do  to  facilitate  this  process''  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  use  the  tax  system  as  the  car- 
rot and  the  stick  Firms  that  settle  or  ex- 
pand their  operations  In  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  growth  Is  dfsirable  could  be 
ifuen  rebates  .n  their  federal  taxes  and 
firms  that  operate  m  metropolitan  con- 
glomerates could  be  taxed  at  an  extra  high 
rate  Pr  >bably  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  goal  Is  ti>  provide  the  opportunity  for 
•he  tax  on  a  firm  to  be  made  in  proportion 
to  the  density  of  population  for  the  region 
where  Its  operations  are  located.  The  firm 
that  operate.s  In  the  more  lightly  populated 
area  does  not  put  as  miK'h  demand  on  pub- 
lic services  aa  does  the  firm  that  operates  in 
the  more  densely  populated  and  already 
burdened  area  and  therefore,  the  former 
Could  be  taxed  less  than  the  latter  Purther- 
.■iiore  In  the  more  densely  populated  area, 
tlrnvs  are  meeting  an  obligation  to  help  pay 
for  the  additional  urban  problems  arising 
from  their  presence  This  taxing  strategy 
allows  a  fundamental  economic  law  to 
come  Into  plav  Those  firms  which  find  the 
less  dense  area  most  desirable  and  the 
urban  ICK-atlon  least  necessary  to  continu- 
ance will  be  induced  to  relocate  and  those 
firms  which  find  the  large  city  Is  essential 
to  operate  will   be  willing  to  pay  the  price 

To  use  tax  Incentives  to  Influence  popu- 
lation and  industry  movement.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  concept  of  the  Ideal  densities 
of  various  reKions  Obviously,  it  Is  not  de- 
sirable to  disperse  people  uniformly  over 
the  country  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
promote  the  growth  of  many  mere  middle- 
sized  cities,  and  to  hold  steady  or  reduce 
the  populations  if  our  metropolitan  con- 
glomerates There  are.  of  course  many  small 
cities  that  could  very  well  keep  their  current 
size  Either  the  people  in  them  do  not  wish 
to  see  them  grow,  or  they  are  limited  by  their 
geography 

It  Is  a  hard  choice  for  many  large  cities 
to  turn  away  Industry  while  facing  unem- 
ployment problems  Yet  It  would  seem  that 
the  need  for  employment  cAn  be  better  met 
by  attracting  people  out  of  these  cities  to 
employment  opportunities  elsewhere  Again 
federal  state  and  local  governments  can 
play  an  important  role.  One  of  the  primary 
deterrents  to  the  mobility  of  labor  Is  the 
lack  of  Information  channels  about  oppor- 
tunities For  example.  In  one  study.  It  was 
found  that  most  displaced  workers  obtained 
new  Jotoe  through  Informal  channels  and 
employment  agencies  played  only  i  minor 
role*  Thus  an  important  function  of  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  would  be  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  Job  inform  i- 
tlon  across  regions  There  are  countless  feasi- 
bility studies  aging  away  In  file  drawers  be- 
cause no  one  knows  how  to  sjet  them  to  the 
people  who  will  take  the  Initiative  to  trans- 
late them  into  realltv 
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Another  major  function  of  government  Is 
planning.  Clearly,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  start 
new  towns  all  over  the  country  Many  exist- 
ing communities  provide  an  Ideal  base  from 
which  to  grow  as  they  are  already  function- 
ing, with  public  institutions  and  services, 
Orowth  is  never  easy  without  forethought, 
however,  and  governmental  agencies  could  be 
most  useful  In  making  expert  planning  in- 
formation and  guidance  available  to  these 
communities 

In  summary,  this  article  Is  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  developing  explicit 
federal  and  state  policies  toward  population 
distribution  While  there  Is  a  critical  need  for 
programs  to  improve  conditions  In  the  cities, 
some  funds  and  effort  could  also  be  expended 
to  move  people  out  of  the  city.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  improve  already  overcrowded  en- 
vironments that  become  still  more  crowded 
the  moment  conditions  Improve.  There  Is  no 
question  that  many  people  find  the  quality 
of  life  lessened  in  the  large  city.  They  live 
there  primarily  because  that  Is  where  the 
Jobs  can  be  found.  Por  a  major  segment  of 
industry,  however,  location  Is  as  much  an 
accident  of  history  as  a  question  of  efficiency. 
If  industry  could  be  induced  to  move  to  less 
crowded  areas  through  appropriate  tax  in- 
centives. f)eople  would  follow.  With  today's 
transportation  and  communication  networks, 
there  is  little  to  deter  the  relocation  of  some 
major  segments  of  industry. 
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's' 

Counties  > 

Corre- 

F ratio 

Corre- 

F ratio 

lation 

lation 

ON  DENSITY 

Education 

0.147 

0  199 

-0.  154 

0  185 

Health  ■' 

895 

36,300 

■    600 

11  265 

Ponce-'        

■iSi 

33.706 

■    677 

16.927 

fife             

.432 

3.544 

:.414 

4.149 

Sanitation  • 

.907 

41.712 

:.723 

21,875 

Parks 
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2.241 

:    365 

J  141 

Birtti 

-  386 

,475 
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2  629 
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.272 

386 

Death   .    

1.5% 

TuDerculosil' 

W3 

3.974 

■•  .417 

4.220 

S»ptiilis 

-  066 

039 

026 

014 

Infective 

-  003 

124 

.007 

0 

SuKide 

-  076 

.052 

032 

.020 

Crime  (personal) 

.283 

.595 

Crime  (properly) 

.186 

.322   . 

ON  POPULATION 

(in  thousands) 

Education 

0,353 

1.277 

II  119 

0.  286 

Health 

,872 

28  692 

575 

9,885 

Police 

,957 

98  348 

893 

78.886 

Fire 

231 

,506 

590 

10.  695 

Sanitation     ... 

868 

27.450 

'784 

31.99J 

Parks- 

,777 

13.732 

-    727 

22.445 

Birth  :    . 

-  507 
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3.113 
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.168 
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Tuberculosis. . 
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2  483 

'367 

3,  lie 

Sypiiilis 

-   038 

013 

-  003 

0 

ln(ecli»e 

-  328 

492 

-   010 

0 

Suicide 

!58 

232 

228 

1  098 

Crime  (personal) 

682 

7  832 

Crime  (property) - 

.536 

3  635 
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<  The  analyses  are  used  to  determine  when^  possible  relation- 
ships mijht  tx"  'nu'"*  and  are  based  o"  lamples  ol  20  or  less 

•  Denotes  i"ie«e5  ^or  which  the  correlation  levels  and  F  ratics 
suggest  the  msteice  ot  a  significant  relationship 

Source    See  appendix. 


APPENDIX 


POPULATION  AND  DENSITY  FIGURES  USED  FOR  TABLE  I 


1960  Density 


County  and  Stale 


CRy 


Roger  Milk,  Ofcit -  -. 

Park.  Mont     

Montrose,  Colo Montrose 

Washington,  Maine -  - -. 

Ward.  N   Dak MInot 

Jasper.  Ind -- 

Duplin,  N  C     

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo Cape  Girardeau. 

Douglas,  Kans Lawrence 

Marion,  Ohio Marion 

Spokane,  Wash' Spokane 

Washington.  Tenn > Johnson  City — 

Kalamazoo.  Midi' ► Kalamaioo. 

Pulaski,  Afki  f, LittlsRock. 


County 

SMSA 

4.5 

5.0  . 

158 

8.2 

12.9 

23.0 

33.6 

49. 0    . 

73.0 

93.4    . 

1*8.7 

157.9 

158 

198.3  . 

299.3 
316.8 
501.4 
691.4 
1,487.4 


Salt  Lake,  Utah' L Salt  Lake  City 

Hampden.  Mass I Springfield 

Los  Angeles.  Calif Los  Angeles 

Middlesex.  Mass Cambridge 1,494.3 

Orleans,  La         New  Orleans.. 3,153.4 

Cook.  Ill Chicago... 5,377.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa Philadelphia 15,767.8 

New  York,  NY New  York 77.194.6 


299 

317 

501 

1.116 

1.393 

2.672 

777 

1,675 

1,224 

4,977 


<  Indicates  that  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  is  the  same  as  the  county  area. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of 

I960  Population  Strikes   by   public   employees  has   often 

— — —     been  discussed  and  debated.  The  views 

county  SMSA     ^j  j^j^  -WuTt.  president  of  the  Amerl- 

can  Federation  of  State,  Coimty,  and 

,3;[gJ Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  on  this 

181286  '.\[V.\'.V.'.'.     issue  are  of  special  importance. 

Ij'^ In  a  recent  interview  on  the  Mutual 

i8!842  ["[[[[['..     Radio  Network,  Mr.  Wiu-f  urged  public 

J0.g70 offlcials    to    look    harder    for    the    root 

43! 720  """"".  \     causes  of  public  employee  strikes,  and  to 

6o!22i  work  harder  to  correct  those  causes. 

^6i;832        "*'■'"        Public     employment    is     the     fastest 

169,712        169.712     growing  sector  of  the  work  force  and  of 

383' 035        383' 035     u^lon    organization.   Mr.    Wurf's   expe- 

429!  353        4781592     rience  and  Understanding  of  labor-man- 

i' 238' 742      2' 589' 3m     ^^ement  relations  in  the  public  employ- 

'6271525       '8681480     ment   sector,   and   how   they   might   be 

5.1291725     6.22ol9i3     strengthened  and  improved,  merit  the 

7l78il984     lol 6941 633     Consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 

'    J '  House.  For  thai  reason,  I  now  Insert  the 

text    of    the    Labor    News    Conference 


.  ,„,     ,  ,„  „   ,  ,.^  ...         ,.        ,r       .       broadcast    last    December    24,    in    the 

Sources:  US  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments  1962^  vol.  IV,  No  3,  Finances  ot  Municipalities  and  Township  Ori-non  oc  f/->ll/^«-c- 
Governments  "  table  21  vol  IV,  No.  4,  "Compendium  of  Government  Finances,"  table  53;  vol  V,  "Local  Government  in  Metropolitan  -TtEtORD,  as  lOlJOWS. 
Areas  "  tables  8.  12  US  National  Office  ot  Vital  StatistKs,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  1962,  vol  I,  Natality,  Washington 
1964,"  table  2  l.vol  2.    'Monality."  pi  B,  Ubie  7-8. 


WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS'  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  exhorbitant  premiums 
being  paid  by  many  World  War  I  veter- 
ans in  order  to  maintain  their  policies  of 
U.S.  Government  Ufe  insurance  in  force. 

Most  of  these  men  purchased  this  in- 
surance during  World  War  I  when  they 
were  young  men.  The  premiums  were,  of 
course,  very  reasonable.  For  example,  an 
18-year-old  soldier  in  1917  could  pur- 
chase a  $10,000  life  insurance  policy  at  a 
premium  of  $76.80  per  year.  Today,  that 
same  soldier  Is  70  years  of  age.  He  is 
now  paying  $620.40  per  year  to  keep  that 
same  insurance  policy  in  force.  In  just 
2  more  years,  he  will  have  paid  $10,698 
in  premiums  for  a  life  insurance  policy 
that  will  pay  $10,000  to  his  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  World  War  I  vet- 
erans hold  insurance  policies  that  are 
called  "S-year  level  premium  term"  poli- 
cies. This  means  that  every  5  years  the 
policy  is  renewed  at  the  premium  for  the 
veteran's  then  attained  age. 

Of  course,  as  his  age  Increases,  so  does 
his  mortality  risk.  As  a  result,  the  70- 
year-old  veteran  is  paying  an  exhorbi- 
tant premium  at  the  time  in  life  when  his 
income  is  at  its  minimum  and  he  can 
least  afford  to  pay  his  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

The  most  recent  annual  report  of  Grov- 
ernment  life  insurance  programs  for  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  reveals  that  the 
U.S.  Government  life  insurance  trust 
fund  contains  unassigned  surplus 
moneys.  I  believe  these  surplus  funds 
should  be  used  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
our  aging  veteran  population.  They  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  the  insurance  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  drop  It. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  that  any  5-year  level  premlimi 
term  policy  of  U.S.  Government  life  In- 


surance shall  be  deemed  paid  when 
premiiuns  paid  in,  less  dividends,  equal 
the  face  amoimt  of  the  policy.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  receive  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


LAWSON  KNOTT,  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT,  RETIRES 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  eflQcient  and  distinguished  public 
servants  of  our  time  has  been  Lawson 
B.  Knott,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  retired  as 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Por  more  than  30  years 
he  performed  service  of  the  highest  type 
to  the  American  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nothing  can  now  be  added  to  his  dis- 
tinguished accomplishments.  "The  mov- 
ing finger  has  writ,"  but  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  me  to  salute  this  man  who 
has  done  a  superior  job  through  the 
years  for  our  country. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  PILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8508,  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  March  10,  1969,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8508)  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  along  with  separate  views,  if  any. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  UNIONS 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


Labor  News  Conference,  December  24.  1968 
Subject:  Public  employees  unions. 
Guest:   Jerry  Wurf,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Federation   of   State,   County,   and 
Municipal  Employeee. 
Reporters:   Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspond- 
ent for  the  Scrlppe-Howard  Newspapers; 
Prank  Swoboda,  labor  corresjxjndent  for 
Umted  Frees  International. 
Moderator:  Prank  Harden. 

Harden.  'Welcome  to  another  edition  of 
Labor  News  Conference,  a  pubic  affairs  pro- 
gram brought  to  you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor 
News  Conference  brings  together  leading 
AFL-CIO  representatives  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  press.  Today's  guest  is  Jerry 
Wurf,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL-CIO. 

Public  employment  Is  today  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  nation's  total  em- 
ployment picture,  and  the  fastest  growing 
area  of  union  organization.  Here  to  question 
Mr.  Wurf  about  the  trends  of  collective  bar- 
gaining for  public  employees,  as  well  as  :he 
special  problems  and  challenges  It  involves, 
are  Prank  Swoboda,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International,  and  Stanley 
Levey,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Your  moderator,  Frank 
Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Levey,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Levey.  Mr.  Wurf.  the  other  day.  the  new 
Lalx>r  Secretary-designate,  George  P.  Shultz, 
was  asked  how  he  felt  about  strikes  by  pub- 
lic employees.  He  said  he  deplored  them. 
How  do  you  feel  about  such  strikes? 

Wurf.  Well,  I  understand  that  George 
Meany,  the  Pi-esident  of  the  AFL-CIO,  wht  n 
asked  to  comment  on  Mr.  Shultz'  statement, 
commented  that  he  too,  deplored  all  strikes, 
and  1  agree  with  Mr.  Meany. 

I  think  the  problem  of  strikes  of  public 
employees  is  totally  unreal. 

FVar  example,  there  was  discussion  recently, 
of  a  possible  strike  of  bus  drivers  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Such  a  strike  is  not  a  public 
employee  strike,  because  the  bus  drivers  m 
Washington,  D.C,  are  employed  by  a  private 
traction  company.  But  a  strike  of  bus  driv- 
ers in  New  'york  City,  where  the  bus  com- 
pany Is  owned  by  the  city,  Is  Illegal,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  union  would  probably  go  to 
Jail  and  the  union  heavily  fined  If  a  strike 
took  place. 

It  Is  Illegal  for  public  employees  who  pick 
up  the  garbage  in  New  York  CJlty  to  go  out 
on  strike,  but  it  i:  perfectly  legal  for  those 
who   work   for    the    private   contractor    who 
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pirlts  up  the  garbage  for  th*  cltlzervs  ot  San 
Francisco   to   go   out   on   strike 

It  IS  perfectly  legal  for  trie  empinyees  of  the 
CunsuUdated  E<l;son  fompany — lae  largest 
public  utlU'.v  m  the  country  If  not  In  the 
world  "o  i^u  lilt  un  strike  which  affects  aU 
the  light  and  power  in  the  Now  York  City 
and  suburban  area  But.  it  is  Illegal,  for  ex- 
ample r  ir  the  light  and  power  employees  In 
Memphis  to  go  out  on  strike  because  in  that 
Instance,  the  light  and  power  company  is 
owned  by  the  city 

Until  we  get  rid  of  this  kind  of  unreason- 
ableness and  lack  of  equal  treatment  I  think 
that  when  employees  have  exhausted  all 
remedies,  when  they  find  no  other  way  to 
solve  their  grievances  when  public  officials 
hide  behind  the  strike  bans  that  always  af- 
fect public  employees  instead  of  dealing  with 
the  equities  that  the  employees  deserve.  I 
think  that  until  that  Utopian  day  comes, 
you  are  going  to  have  strikes  of  public 
employees 

SwoBOD*  Mr  Wurf  do  you  see  any  trend 
In  various  .state  laws  that  will  bring  us  ti 
thtt  point' 

Wunr  Well  let  me  p)oint  out  that  in  this 
country,  unlike  most  of  the  countries  In  the 
free  world,  public  employee  strikes  are  illegal 
In  iereral  of  the  states,  there  are  laws 
which' STWclflcally  make  them  Illegal  In  other 
states,  where  there  are  no  laws  the  courts 
have  held  that  such  strikes  are  Illegal,  be- 
cauie  thev  attack  what  lawyers  call  the 
"sovereign  ■-  you  know,  the  king-suppllcant 
relationship  that  public  employees  suffer 
from   in   their   employment   relationships 

I  think  the  important  thing  is  that  laws 
ire  coming  In  some  Instances  they  are  gxxl 
laws,  m  some  Instances,  they  are  less  than 
good  laws  Laws  are  coming  because  m  re- 
cent years,  public  employees,  who  are  not 
covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  who  have  been  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  labfir  laws,  have  been  organizing  into 
union.')  These  unions  including  the  teachers, 
the  federal 'employees,  and  our  own  union. 
have  been  pushing,  and  shoving  and  de- 
manding decent  treatment  by  their  em- 
ployers 

As  a  result,  laws  are  being  passed  that  rec- 
ognize rights  that  already  exist  on  a  de  facto 
basis  .=ind  Jtherwise.  to  give  recognition  f3 
the  dem.inds  of  the  employees  In  many  in- 
stances, these  laws  are  a  step  forward  But 
others,  as  m  the  case  for  example  of  the 
taw  in  New  York-  the  so-called  Taylor  Law- 
are  a  step  backward,  because  the  repression 
that  IS  inherent  In  the  \.iv — the  .ittempt  to 
control  the  employees — does  more  harm  than 
gm.)d  to  sensible  labor-management  relations 
SwoB'io.*  Could  you  give  us  an  example  of 
what  you  consider  a  good  law  in  this  in- 
3t.inoe' 

WvRr  All  ot  these  laws  have  a  strike  ban. 
but  there  is  a  fairly  go<xl  law  affecing  em- 
ployees in  the  state  of  Connecticut  There  Is 
a  fairly  good  law  In  the  state  of  Michigan  In 
Wisconsin,  we  have  Interestingly  a  fairly 
good  law  affecting  county  and  municipal  em- 
ployees, but  a  very  bad  law  affecting  state 
enipluyees 

We  have  a  very  bad  law  In  New  York  New 
Jersey  Just  passed  a  dreadful  law  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  now  contemplating  the  rep>ori  uf  a 
coramisslun  and  the  Governor  has  said  he 
win  drastically  change  the  recommendations 
of  this  commission  A  bad  l.iw  la  contem- 
plated there  There  Is  .i  report  pending  for  a 
law  that  will  be  emanating  from  a  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Splro  T  Agnew  of 
Maryland  There  are  mixed  reports  as  to  what 
itind  of  law  they  will  have 

One  of  the  real  difflcultles  In  the  laws  that 
are  being  contemplated  thus  far  u  this  al- 
most paranoid  concern  jver  strikes  and  the 
attempts  tti  eliminate  strikes  There  has 
never  been  successful  elimination  of  strikes 
in  any  of  these  laws 

As  a  matter  of  fact  antl-strlke  laws  gen- 
erally bring  on  strikes,  because  the  umou  haa 


to  prove  its  mllitai.cy  .tnd  i.jyalty  lo  the 
memtwra  TTils  antl-strlke  syndrome  distorts 
the  whole  mechanlBm  cti  the  law  and  makes 
the  problems  i<f  collective  relationships  more 
difficult,  rather  tlian  easing  them 

LcvET  Mr  Warf  I  think  that  most  fair- 
minded  people  would  agree  that  If  public 
employees  are  denied  the  right  to  strike,  they 
ought  u>  be  given  other  things  which  will 
make  labor  relations  more  equitable  and 
more  pos.sible  But  that  .still  doe.sn  t  duck  the 
basic  Issue,  that  there  Is  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits strikes  What  does  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic empinyees  do  strike  In  violation  of  the  law 
do  t<j  the  kind  of  public  morality  that  we 
are  all  talking  abt)ut:>  D<iesnt  that  weaken 
respect  for  law  and  for  government,  and  for 
order  In  a  period  when  we  are  all  very  much 
worried  about  such  things' 

Wmr  First  of  all.  t  want  to  say  this,  Mr 
Levey  y..u  glibly  said  that  public  employ- 
ees ought  to  be  satlaHed  with  some  alterna- 
tive for  the  strike  weapon  I  am  In  total 
agreement  with  you  But  one  day  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  wnut  that  alternative  l.s.  and  when 
that  happens,  the  rest  of  your  question  be- 
comes much  simpler 

Now.  lets  take  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  about  respecting  the  law 

Public  employees  are  generally  conservative 
people — generally  peijple  who  are  very  law- 
abiding.  But  we  are  up  against  the  same 
probems  that  people  were  up  against  In  the 
fights  for  civil  liberties  In  this  counuy  If 
there  are  indecent  laws  that  defend  Indecent 
practices,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  Involve 
yourself  in  civil  disobedience  I  regret  this, 
but  I  know,  and  you  know  that  if  the  Negro 
people  of  this  nation  had  not  Uiken  the  posi- 
tion that  laws  that  barred  them  from  access 
to  the  ballot  box,  laws  that  barred  them  from 
access  to  school  systems,  laws  that  barred 
them  from  access  to  Jobs,  had  to  be  fought 
.ind  If  they  hadn  t  fought  these  laws,  not 
only  in  terms  of  lobbying  for  better  condi- 
tions, but  by  using  civil  disobedience  as  a 
weapon— the  kind  of  conditions  that  such 
laws  imposed  upon  people  would  still  be 
rampant 

And.  I  would  point  out  to  you,  that  as  -i 
result  of  the  elTorts  of  Negro  people  in  the 
South,  to  get  some  decency  into  the  voting 
system,  almost  400  Negro  ofBclals  were  elected 
in  the  last  elections  In  the  South,  in  con- 
trast with  the  10  or  15  before  this  kind  of 
militancy    took    place 

We  don't  want  to  strike  We  don't  want  to 
break   the   law 

All  we  say  Is  that  public  officials  have  to 
understand  one  thing  Instead  of  suindlng  on 
a  soapbox  and  sanctimoniously  and  piously 
crying  out  against  strikes,  they  have  to  face 
the  basic  problem  that  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
m  the  1930's,  public  employees  have  been 
mistreated  by   public  officials 

Their  wages  are  lower,  their  working  con- 
dltii^ns  are  bad,  their  retirement  system  lags 
behind  those  In  private  Industry  And  gen- 
erally speaking  they  are  frequently  misused, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  have 
the  same  prerogatives  and  the  same  stand- 
ards of  conduct  applied  to  them  as  workers 
m  private  industry 

Lbvet  Is  that  why  so  many  thousands  of 
public  employees  are  Joining  unions  today'' 
Wfur  Right  They  are  demanding  decency 
of  treatment  by  their  employers,  and  they 
find  that  the  only  mechanism  they  have  for 
achieving  decency  Is  the  collective  effort  that 
comes  about  by  being  a  member  of  the  union 
SwuDuDA  Mr  Wurf.  the  headlines  today.  I 
think,  are  pretxcupled  with  the  strikes,  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  new  But,  going 
beyond  the  strike,  what  [wsitive  accomplish- 
ments huve  been  made'  Have  there  been 
gains  m  any  specific  areas  with  any  city, 
state  or  governing  body,  that  you  think  could 
be  an  example  for  other  governments? 

WuRr    Well,   for   example,   one   of   the   real 
problems  m  America  Is  that  every  once  In  a 


while  the  new.s  media  goes  out  .ip.d  discovers 
that  public  institution.^  are  lacking  In  decent 
standards  By  public  institutions.  I  mean  hos- 
pitals, old  age  homes,  mental  Institutions  and 
so  on. 

One  of   the   things  you   And   is   that   wage 
rates  In  these  institutions  are  incredible   Fre- 


the   minimum   re- 
If  you  pay  people 


quently     they    are    under 
quired  by  the  federal  law 

»2  000  or  $3,000  a  year  to  work  In  an'lnstltu- 
tlon  you  And  it  very  hard  to  recruit  workers. 
Secondly,  you  find  it  hard  to  retain  these 
people  after  .is  they  acquire  some  skills. 

As  a  result,  the  kind  of  conditions  that 
exist  in  institutions  that  affect  millions  of 
Americans  .u-e  incredible 

Our  union  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  00  an 
hour  The  workers  In  Institutions  are  the 
lowe.st  paid  in  our  society  with  the  ixisslble 
exception  of  agricultural  employees  In  De- 
troit we  have  Just  .signed  a  contract  with  a 
guaranteed  $3  minimum  wage  and  I  think  .is 
a  result,  they  will  be  able  U)  recruit  excellent 
people  In  addition  the  peojjle  who  are  there 
MOW  will  stay  ind  make  use  of  their  skills, 
I  feel  that  people  who  are  In  Detroit  hospitals 
in  the  future  will  be  getting  fur  better  treat- 
ment, by  virtue  of  a  stable,  trained,  profes- 
sliinal  labor  force  than  they  will  In  many 
places  where  there  Is  a  kind  of  revolvlng- 
door  effort  to  take  care  of  the  patients. 

The  union's  entrance  Into  the  situation 
has  done  something  else 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
there  Is  ,i  '.ery  serious  employment  problem 
in  this  country  that  can't  be  cured,  even  In 
a  nourishing  economy  Public  Institutions 
have  people  coming  out  of  the  ghetto  seeking 
Jobs  Well  what  our  union  has  been  able  to 
do  In  a  number  of  places— we  have  done  It 
very  successfully  In  New  York— we  are  now 
doing  It  in  places  like  Cleveland.  Baltimore 
and  Milwaukee— Is  take  ghetto  people,  and 
Working  with  the  employer  with  the  assist- 
ance of  federal  programs,  up-grade  people. 
Getting  back  to  Institutions  that  suffer  from 
lack  of  professional  personnel,  such  as  gradu- 
ate nurses  and  so  forth,  this  will  help  them 
have  people  who  are  competent.  At  the  same 
time,  this  takes  people  who  could  only  hope 
for  the  most  elementary  Jobs — elevator  oper- 
ators, floor  moppers  and  so  on— and  trains 
them  to  do  useful  important  work,  and  gets 
them  a  decent  wage 

It  .seems  to  me  that  Is  the  real  way  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  America, 

In  other  words.  da*l  with  the  iieod,>;  of  the 
service  Industries  that  are  developing,  train 
people  on  the  Job,  pay  decent  wages  to  retrain 
these  people— not  make  the  Jobs  the  bottom 
rung— the  last  hope  of  people  before  they  go 
on  the  relief  rolls — give  these  jobs  real  dig- 
nity and  real  economic  and  social  status. 

Levey  Mr  Wurf,  with  s)  many  of  your 
members  being  marginal  people— economi- 
cally—and  marginal  In  terms  of  training  and 
preparation  for  skilled  Jobs,  what  happens  to 
your  union  in  the  e\ent  of  a  depression  in 
this  country ' 

Wi'RF  In  the  event  of  a  depression  In  the 
country''  First  of  all.  let  me  .say  this:  we  are 
very  interested  In  marginal  people,  and  we 
got  a  lot  of  publicity  from  such  strikes  as  the 
Memphis  garbage  collectors  strike,  the  At- 
lanta strike,  the  mental  institution  strike  In 
New  York,  and  so  on 

But,  I  would  point  out,  \ery  large  numbers 
of  our  members  are  professional  employees 
For  example  Mr  Levey,  you  will  recall  "that 
all  the  engineers  and  architects  In  New  Y'ork 
City  are  members  (j(  our  union.  .So  are  all  the 
en>,'ineers  in  the  suae  of  Pennsylvania  and 
all  the  .social  workers  in  many  states,  and 
so  on 

But,  essentially,  public  employment  Is  an 
iir.fresting  thing  I  hope  we  never  have  a 
depression  again  in  this  country,  but,  if  we 
do,  because  of  the  growth  of  services  In  pub- 
lic   employment     our    members    become    the 
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aristocrats  of  the  economy.  They  are  the  only 
I>eople  who  have  steady  and  stable  work. 

Our  union  would  be  enhanced.  But,  no 
thank  you.  We  prefer  a  nourishing  economy. 
■We  prefer  to  struggle  for  fair  treatment  for 
our  members  within  that  flourishing  econ- 
omy 

Levey.  What  Is  the  future  of  your  union, 
within  the  context  of  the  labor  movement 
Itself?  You  are  in  a  period  of  enormous 
growth.  Where  do  you  stand  wlthlri  the  hier- 
archy of  organize*!  labor? 

Wt'RF.  We  have  a  very  large  union  and  I 
believe  we  have  some  influence  within  the 
hierarchy  of  organized  labor.  I  think  that  the 
public  employee  unions  are  growing,  and 
they  will  play  an  Increasing  role  within  the 
ranks  of  labor,  by  virtue  of  their  size,  and 
their  influence,  and  their  effectiveness. 

I  think  It  Is  gocxl  for  labor,  and  I  think  it 
Is  good  for  public  employees. 

SwoBODA.  Mr.  'Wurf.  a  little  while  ago,  you 
mentioned  a  Wisconsin  county  law. 

WvRr.  It  Is  a  state  law  that  covers  counties. 
SwoBODA.  A  state  law.  You  said  It  differed 
from  the  law  covering  state  employees.  Could 
you  explain  what  that  law  does? 

Wurf.  The  Wisconsin  county  municipal  Is 
a  good  law.  In  effect.  It  has  certification  and 
collective  bargaining  right*  for  public  em- 
ployee*. 

In  the  ciise  of  the  law  affecting  state  em- 
ployees in  Wisconsin,  there  Is  such  pre- 
occupation with  preserving  the  old  civil  serv- 
ice system,  that  collective  bargaining  becomes 
a  farce,  in  terras  of  the  equities  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  In  terms  of  what  we  understand 
to  be  real  collective  bargaining.  The  employ- 
ees are  very  frustrated,  because  on  one  hand, 
they  have  a  mechanism  that  leads  them  to 
believe  they  have  collective  bargaining,  but 
when  we  get  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
down  to  the  nltty-grltty,  a  civil  service  com- 
mission can  overrule  all  of  the  economic 
matters  discussed. 

Levet.  Mr.  'Wurf.  we  have  just  had  a  major 
election  In  this  country,  with  some  Inter- 
esting results.  What  effects  will  that  election 
have  upon  the  growth  of  your  union  and 
upon  the  work  It  Is  trying  to  do  In  organiz- 
ing public  employees? 

Wurf.  I  don't  think  It  will  have  any  effect 
upKJn  growth  or  organization. 

I  think  the  effect  of  the  election  will  prob- 
ably be  In  the  area  of  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  At  this  time,  I  don't  know — 
aside  from  Mr.  Schultz'  remark  you  referred 
to  earlier,  and  remarks  made  by  President- 
elect Nixon  during  the  campaign — I  don't 
know  what  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress,  and ' 
I  have  no  idea  what  the  Congress  will  do. 

Essentially,  our  concern  Is  not  in  the  area 
of  organization  and  growth,  but  In  the  area 
of  attitude  and  concern — how  sympathetic 
and  how  concerned  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion will  be  toward  the  plight  of  public 
employees. 

SwoBODA.  Mr.  Wurf.  carrying  this  on — the 
possibility  of  some  sort  of  federal  legisla- 
tion— do  you  think  the  states  will  stand  still 
for  this,  or.  Is  this  something  you  think  they 
would  like? 

Wttrf.  I  think  the  states  are  schizophrenic 
on  this  On  one  hand,  they  are  learning  that 
passing  laws  and  setting  up  phony  mecha- 
nisms don't  work.  The  employees  tee  through 
this  and  pay  no  attention  to  It.  Public  em- 
ployee unionism  goes  on.  not  only  In  terms 
of  Increased  members,  but  increased  rela- 
tionships— even  in  the  big  states,  like  Ohio. 
We  can't  get  a  law,  but  we  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  employees  in  unions,  who 
have  literally  hundreds  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  with  cities  and  counties 
across  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  same  Is  true 
of  a  number  of  other  states. 

The  real  situation  that  we  are  faced  with 
today  is  that  the  states,  on  one  hand,  are 
scared  of  federal  legislation  that  will  take 
the  authority  from  their  hands,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  unable,  in  many  In- 


stances,   to    come    forward    with    workable 
mechanisms. 

My  theory  is.  and  I  may  be  wrong,  if  they 
really  get  it  Into  their  heads  that  the  federal 
government  will  move — and  I  assure  you.  at 
that  moment,  the  states  will  start  screaming 
states'  rights— we  will  begin  getting  some 
more  meaningful  legislation  or  some  more 
meaningful  executive  orders  from  the  various 
governors,  and  so  on. 

The  thing  that  is  making  the  change  is 
not  the  sympathy  or  the  good  faith  of  the 
public  employer.  This  is  unlike  the  passage 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  when. 
In  the  midst  of  depreFsion.  it  was  national 
policy  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  unions. 
This  is  not  the  case  today. 

The  motivating  force  behind  legislation 
now — the  motivating  force  behind  the  new 
relationships — Is  the  aggressive  and  militant 
organization  of  these  workers.  They  are  us- 
ing their  organizations  to  pressure  the  pub- 
lic officials,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  pres- 
sure the  public.  This  is  having  an  effect  and 
getting  things  done. 

So,  this  Is  different  from  what  happened 
30  years  ago.  More  and  more,  public  ofBcials, 
academlcans,  Just  sensible  people  in  our 
society,  are  taking  the  position  that  millions 
of  public  employees  have  to  compete  with 
the  rest  of  the  population  in  purchasing 
housing.  In  purchasing  food,  in  sending  their 
kids  to  college.  We  have  to  give  them  fair 
treatment. 

We  have  to  work  out  the  machinery  for 
that  fair  treatment. 

Levey.  Mr.  Wurf,  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing emphasis  in  some  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety to  get  private  industry  to  do  many  of 
the  things  that  government  has  long  re- 
garded within  its  sphere  of  influence.  For 
Instance,  taking  care  of  the  Jobless  and  re- 
training them,  taking  over  such  functions  as 
the  federal  Post  Office,  and  that  .sort  of  thing 
Do  you  foresee  any  general  move  in  that 
direction,  which  might  move  many  of  the 
areas  that  you  are  in  over  into  the  private 
sector? 

Wurf.  We  have  two  trends.  This  is  not  new 
Every  once  in  a  while,  somebody  figures, 
"public  officials  are  In  that,  so  why  don't  we 
give  It  to  private  enterprise?"  Then  some- 
body makes  the  amazing  discovery  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  frequently  Inept  particu- 
larly when  it  is  dealing  with  government 
functions  on  a  cost-plus  basts  and  the  cry 
goes  in  the  other  directions. 

Our  union  newspap>er  this  month.  Mr. 
Licvey,  will  have  a  story  about  the  fact  that 
some  small  towns  in  Ohio  are  seeking  to  get 
private  garbage  collection,  and  a  story  about 
another  state,  where  private  garbage  collec- 
tion existed  for  a  few  years,  that  is  moving 
toward  public  garbage  collections  again,  be- 
cause it  is  far  more  efficient  to  have  public 
garbage  service. 

That  sort  of  thing  goes  on  constantly 
among  the  utility  companies — those  that  are 
privately  owned  and  those  that  are  publicly 
owned  and  those  that  are  cooperatively 
owned. 

The  real  impKirtant  litmus  test  is  the  fact 
that  the  public  sector,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  program,  is  the  fastest 
growing — local  and  state  government  sector, 
not  the  federal  sector — the  local  and  state 
government  sector  of  the  work-force  is  the 
fastest  growing  section  of  the  work-force  in 
America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  making  up  for  the 
effect  of  automation  in  private  Industry. 
Many  functions  cannot  be  sensibly  adminis- 
tered by  private  industry,  but  every  once  in 
a  while,  you  get  a  cry  for  it. 

It  makes  good  political  speeches,  but  it  is 
meaningless. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Jerry 
Wurf,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  Representing  the  press  were  Stan- 
ley    Levey,     labor     correspondent     for     the 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Frank  Swo- 
boda.  labor  correspondent  tor  United  Press 
International.  This  is  your  moderator,  Frank 
Harden.  Inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public  .if- 
falrs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO.  produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mutvial  Radio  Network. 


CONGRESS  MUST  SUPPORT  THE 
DRIVE  AGAINST  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  wa.s  aiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back 
of  organized  crime  can  be  broken  if  only 
Congress  provides  suflBcient  funds  and 
if  there  is  persistent  local  support  and 
determined  efforts  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  con- 
tains a  request  for  $36  million  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime.  I  fervently  hope  that  this 
request  will  be  granted  in  its  entirety, 
because  it  is  needed  to  fund  the  con- 
certed drive  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  to  eradicate  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  from  our  society. 

For  too  many  decades  syndicated  crime 
operations  have  been  permitted  to  ex;.st 
m  every  form  of  illegality,  and  more 
lately  to  intrude  into  the  ownership  and 
direction  of  legitimate  businesses  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  no  good,  at  this  late  date,  to 
tr>-  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  growth  of  or- 
ganized crime  on  any  persons,  political 
parties,  or  administrations.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  Government  has  a 
drive  going  against  that  enemy,  that 
the  drive  is  producing  results,  and  that 
it  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

In  1968  the  Federal  drive  netted  more 
than  520  organized  crime  convictions,  up 
30  percent  from  1967.  and  way  over  the 
records  of  previous  years.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  give  the  drive  the  con- 
stancy of  effort  that  is  needed,  and  the 
Congress  will  give  the  drive  the  support 
that  is  needed  I  can  foresee  that  within 
the  next  decade  we  can  expect  that 
enemy  to  be  verj-  much  under  control. 

The  Congress  has  taken  very  important 
steps  to  aid  the  fight.  For  example,  to 
arm  Federal  law  enforcement  with  a  new 
weapon,  it  passed  the  antl-loan-sharking 
provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
It  also  provided  in  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  for  grants  to  be  made 
to  States — which  alter  all,  have  the  pri- 
mary burden  of  defeating  organized 
crime — to  devise  means  of  carrying  on 
that  battle.  In  that  act,  the  Congress 
also  established  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  administer 
the  grants  and  to  plan  for  new  and  ef- 
fective means  of  coping  with  the  orga- 
nized crime  problem.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, can  do  much  more,  by  providing 
the  funds  that  are  needed  in  the  coor- 
dinated overall  effort  against  organized 
crime.  In  that  connection,  now  that  the 
States  are  taking  definitive  action  to  rid 
themselves  of  crime  syndicates,  the  ap- 
jiropriations  contemplated  by  that  act 
.'Should  be  rranted. 

The   Presiaent's   Crime   Commission's 
1967   report.   "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
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In  a  Free  Society,"  shows  that  organized 
crime  operates  in  17  of  our  States  scat- 
tered t^oughout  the  country,  with 
many  operations  flowlrig  Into  other 
States.  While  organized  crime  groups 
operate  principally  in  our  major  cities, 
their  operations  stretch  into  too  many 
of  our  smaller  communities  It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
citizens  are  touched.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  the  operations  of  these  hood- 
lums. 

Despite  these  threats  to  the  general 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  although 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  play  a  vi- 
tal role  if  that  menace  Is  to  be  elimin- 
ated from  our  society,  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  cnme.  for  one  thing. 
has  not  been  as  adequatedy  equipped  as 
U  should  be  in  the  fight  The  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Comjnlttee  on  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations, of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  con- 
ducting a  thorough  study  of  the  Federal 
Government's    resources    that    can    be 
used  apiinst  organized  crime,  amd   the 
effectlVCTJess  with  which  they  are  being 
used    In  the  report  we  Issued  last  year, 
entitled  "Federal  Effort  Actainst  Orga- 
nized Crime:  Report  of  Agency  Opera- 
tions," House  Report  No   1574,  90th  Con- 
gress,   second    session,    we    pointed    ti 
some  of  the  Inadequacies  that  we  found 
As  an  example  of  Inefficiency,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  Organized  Crime 
and   Racketeering  Section   still   collects 
and  correlates  its  criminal  intelligence 
Input  on  index  cards,  which  must,  labori- 
ously be  searched  through    The  handi- 
caps  of   that   antiquated   system   easily 
could  be  obviated  by  a  relatively  simple 
ADP  system,  which  could  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  very  short  time.  That  is  just  one  of 
the   Inefficiencies   to   which   our    report 
refers. 

The  most  effective  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  yet  developed 
for  coping  with  organized  crime  Is  the 
"strike  force"  technique,  m  which  teams 
of  attorneys  from  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  and  the  U  S 
attorney's  offices  work  with  team-s  of  in- 
vestigators from  key  Federal  agencies  in 
geographical  areas  of  serious  orKanized 
crime  problems.  The  initial  strike  force 
was  developed  only  some  2  years  ago.  In 
Buffalo,  and  within  a  relatively  short 
time  resulted  In  indictments  against  21 
organized  crime  figures  Since  then, 
strike  forces  have  been  sent  into  De- 
troit. Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Miami,  and  Newark.  Additional  strike 
forces  are  planned  for  two  other  cities 
In  1969.  and  a  total  of  13  cities  are 
planned  to  be  covered  by  .such  units  in 
1970  The  only  thing  that  would  prevent 
such  expansion  would  be  that  the  funds 
therefor  were  not  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress—a result  that  the  country  just 
cannot  afford 

The  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  has  only  77  attorneys  as- 
signed to  it — 68  are  Its  authorized  staff, 
and  U  others  have  been  specially  added 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  handling  of 
organized  cnme  cases  calls  for  special 
training  and  techniques  that  are  addl- 
tiorud  to  the  experience  of  most  attor- 
neys. An  average  of  five  to  six  attorneys 
must  accompany  each  strike  force  If  it  is 
to  be  at  Its  maximum  planned  effective- 


ness. At  that  rate  the  13  planned  strike 
forces  would  absorb  the  entire  comple- 
ment of  the  attorneys  assigned  to  the 
organized  crime  section 

Within  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  Ls  a  labor-gam- 
blmg  unit  of  particularly  qualified  attor- 
neys, who  chiefly  assist  US.  attorneys  In 
handling  difficult  legal  and  practical 
problems  in  those  fields.  OCRS  has  been 
able  to  assign  only  nine  attorneys  to  that 
unit,  but  the  units  work  is  such  that 
more  are  needed,  at  least  some  of  whom 
should  t)e  free  to  leave  Washington  to 
help  in  prosecutions  throughout  the 
United  States  where  needed. 

An  additional  numt>er  of  attorneys  is 
required  to  be  maintained  In  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  to  serv- 
ice the  strike  forces,  to  handle  criminal 
intelligence  matters,  and  to  handle  the 
various  administrative  details  and  legal 
problems  that  arise 

The  1970  budget  requests  funds  for 
the  additional  attorneys  that  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
feels  it  needs  Now  that  the  Federal  drive 
against  organized  crime  has  gotten  \p 
steam.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  to  It 
that  the  appropriations  It  needs  are 
made  available  to  keep  the  drive  rolling. 
My  experience  from  the  study  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  convinces  me  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can 
do  in  the  Congress  at  this  stage  of  our 
Nation's  attempts  to  cut  down  on  crime. 


USS  "PUEBLO"  CREW  MADE  HON- 
ORARY CITIZENS  OP  PUEBLO. 
COLO 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  perniLssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  > 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speaker, 
recently,  the  city  council  of  my  home- 
town, Pueblo,  Colo  .  passed  a  resolution 
making  honorary  citizens  out  of  the  en- 
tire 82-man  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo. 
The  council  felt  this  most  fitting  since 
the  ship  Itself  had  been  named  after  our 
city 

An  interesting  side  light  to  this  action 
taken  by  the  council  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  proposed  by  Mr  John  Resales, 
a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  who  happens 
to  be  the  first  Spanish-sumamed  member 
of  the  council  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  25  percent 
of  the  city's  population  is  Spanish-sur- 
named  American 

Having  introduced  the  resolution  and 
seen  its  successful  passage,  it  thereafter 
became  even  more  important  to  my 
friend.  Mr  Rosales.  for  it  was  only  after 
the  resoluuon  s  passage  that  he  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
was  Storekeeper  Third  Class  Ramon 
Rosales  of  El  Paso,  Tex  He  di?iCovered 
this  through  a  story  that  was  carried  in 
our  city  paper,  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal,  and  because  of  these  facts 
and  the  .story  itself,  I  felt  it  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
BucHEx   CiiiES    .^s   Ckewman    Citxs    "Faith" 

CoRONADo.  CALtr      Por  a  second  time  In  the 
Pueblo  Inquiry  the  Intelligence  ship's  skipper, 


Cmdr     Lloyd    Bucher.    ha«    been    moved    to 
tears. 

"He'll  be  all  right."  his  attorney.  E  Mllea 
Harvey,  said  after  helping  Bucher  Irom  a 
Navy  court  of  inquiry  Friday.  "He  Just  needs 
to  be  away  from  here  for  a  while. '" 

Bucher  began  sobbing  uncontrollably  after 
a  20-year-old  Mexican-American  sailor  said 
"faith  in  God  and  my  country  and  the  de- 
cisions of  my  commanding  offlcer"  brought 
him  through  North  Korean  torture 

The  Pueblo  was  seized  off  North  Korea  last 
year  and  its  crew  held  prisoner  for  11  months 
The  court  is  looking  into  the  capture  and 
the  conduct  of  the  crew  in  captivity.  The 
hearing  resumes  Monday. 

Bucher  has  attended  all  sessions,  closed 
and  public  He  first  wept  early  in  the  hearings 
when  he  described  mental  torture  severe 
enough  to  wring  a  spying  confession  from 
him  and  bring  him  to  his  knees,  saying.  "I 
love  you.  Rose  I  love  you.  Rose." 

His  wife,  Rose  heard  that  testimony  .ind 
cried  In  court  with  the  41-year-old  skipper 
She  was  not  present  Friday  when  Bucher  be- 
gan sobbing  as  Storekeeper  3  C  Ramon 
Rosales  of  El  Paso.  Tex  .  gave  u  gently  told 
story  of  torture 

Rosales  said  the  torture  began  when  the 
Pueblo  was  first  boarded  The  North  Koreans 
eyed  his  hlack  hair  high  cheekbones  and 
oriental  cast  of  his  dark  eyes  and  beat  him 
mercilessly.  Rosales  .said,  despite  his  plea:  I 
am  an  .\merlcan  '  He  said  they  thought  he 
was  a  South  Korean  spy. 


HALPERN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  PERSONAL  PRIVACY  OF 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr  Halpern>  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
timely  and  important  bill  was  initiated 
In  this  House  by  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio     Mr.  Bettsi 

The  measure  calls  for  a  limitation  of 
the  categories  of  questions  required  to 
be  answered  under  penalty  of  law  in  the 
decennial  censuses  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  be  associated  with  this  bill  and  to  be 
among  its  stanchest  advocates. 

I  have  long  believed  that  it  is  none 
of  the  Government's  business  who  uses 
the  bathroom  or  the  kitchen  or  what  a 
citizens  personal  belongings  are. 

At  present,  the  Census  Bureau  lias  rec- 
ommended over  100  questions  covering 
67  major  subject  items  to  be  included  in 
the  1970  census.  Failure  to  answer  all  of 
these  questions  is  pimishable  by  60  days 
in  jail  or  a  $100  fine. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions: Do  you  share  your  shower?  Do  you 
share  kitchen  facilities  with  another 
household?  How  many  babies  have  you 
ever  had^  What  is  the  amount  of  your 
rent?  Do  you  have  a  garbage  disposal? 
Do  you  have  a  gas  or  an  electric  dryer 
for  your  clothes?  Is  your  building  con- 
nected with  a  public  sewer?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  questions.  They  even 
get  more  ridiculous  as  they  go  on. 

The  purpose  of  the  census,  as  orig- 
inally set  forth  in  our  Constitution,  is  to 
provide  a  statistical  basis  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  on  earth 
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do  most  of  these  questions  have  to  do 
with  the  constitutional  intent? 

Through  the  years,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  census  have  gone  far  afield 
from  the  original  Intent.  In  fact,  they 
have  gone  entirely  too  far. 

At  a  time  when  renewed  emphsisls  is 
being  placed  on  Government  use  of  elec- 
tronic snooping  devices  and  on  collec- 
tion of  material  for  national  data  banks, 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  individual  privacy  and 
Government  recordkeeping, 

A  great  many  people  will  probably 
have  access  to  the  information  on  the 
1970  census  forms,  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  the  information  can  be  abused 
or  misused,  should  it  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

The  bill  that  I  am  today  cosponsorlng 
would  impose  penalties  for  a  failure  to 
answer  only  those  questions  which  fall 
into  the  following  categories:  Name  and 
address;  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold: sex:  date  of  birth;  race  or  color; 
marital  status;  and  visitors  in  home  at 
time  of  census. 

Responses  to  the  remaining  questions 
in  the  20-page  census  form,  which  has 
been  said  to  resemble  a  tabloid  newspa- 
per in  size,  would  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

Under  the  broad  mandate  given  the 
Census  Bureau  by  the  Constitution,  a 
topic  need  only  be  deemed  "necessary 
and  proper"  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  it  to  be  included  in  the  census. 

However.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  its  own  standards  of 
"propriety  "  on  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that 
the  frightening  possibility  of  "big  broth- 
er is  watching"  does  not  become  a  reality. 


EXPANDED  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES  FOR  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOLISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss'  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  myself  and  for  the 
uentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams  > .  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  BfTTON  • .  the  centleman  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Carter  ' .  the  gentleman  from 
California  Mr.  Cormxn'.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Eilberg>,  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois  <Mr.  Gray),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern  >.  the  pentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Legcett)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <  Mr.  Moss  I ,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Olsen),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Pickle  • ,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RosENTHALt, 
the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvanla  (Mr. 
Savior  i  .  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Stephens  >,  H.R.  8532,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  beds  and  specialized 
units  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans afflicted  with  alcoholism. 

ALCOHOLISM    IS    f     MAJOR    NATIONAI. 
HEALTH    PROBLEM 

Alcoholism  ranks  along  with  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  mental  illness  as  a  ma- 
jor national  health  problem.  It  is  esti- 


mated that  at  least  5  million  Americans 
suffer  from  this  disease,  and  that  some 
200,000  new  cases  develop  each  year.  The 
national  toll  is  enormous:  at  least  11.000 
deaths  a  year  directly  attributable  to  al- 
coholism; increased  rates  of  mortality 
and  morbidity  from  other  diseases;  well 
over  50  percent  of  fatal  auto  accidents 
every  year  sissoclated  with  alcohol,  and 
many  involving  chronic  alcoholics;  and 
costs  to  industry  and  our  economy  rang- 
ing toward  $4  billion  annually  as  a  result 
of  job  absenteeism,  reduced  produc- 
tivity, insurance  expenses,  and  other 
losses. 

Statistics  alone  cannot  tell  the  story.  If 
each  alcoholic  affects  four  family  mem- 
bers— and  those  are  the  estimates — then 
alcoholism  reaches  into  the  lives  of  some 
20  million  Americans,  bringing  the  un- 
measurable  anguish  of  financial  insecu- 
rity and  family  disruption. 

For  too  long,  alcoholism  has  been 
thought  to  be  chiefly  a  moral  problem, 
involving  some  fatal  weakness  of  char- 
acter. Despite  the  pioneering  work  of 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  Alco- 
holics Anonymous,  the  chronic  alcoholic 
has  been  treated  more  often  than  not 
as  someone  irretrivably  lost  to  society, 
who  must  lead  a  precarious  existence  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Today,  alcoholism  is  gaining  recogni- 
tion for  what  it  is — a  complex  disease, 
not  yet  fully  imderstood,  which  never- 
theless can  be  effectively  treated.  In  an 
encouraging  number  of  cases,  intensive 
care  by  specialized  medical  personnel 
yields  significant  improvement  or  cure. 
Changing  attitudes  toward  alcoholism 
are  reflected  in  recent  court  decisions 
which  recognize  the  chronic  alcoholic  as 
a  sick  person  rather  than  a  criminal,  in- 
creased attention  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, health  agencies,  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, intensified  research  efforts. 
and  the  growing  concern  of  health  insur- 
ance companies. 

THERE    IS    A    TRAGIC    SHORTAGE   OF    FACILITIES    TO 
TREAT    ALCOHOLICS 

But  the  consequence  of  our  previous 
neglect  of  this  health  problem  is  a  woe- 
ful shortage  of  trained  personnel  and 
specialized  facilities  to  treat  alcoholics. 
In  virtually  all  American  communities, 
alcoholics  are  still  likely  to  receive  less 
adequate  care  than  individuals  with 
other  kinds  of  difficulties.  Moreover,  the 
belief  persists  that  alcoholics  cannot  be 
helped  or  that  somehow  they  are  not  as 
sick  as  someone  who  suffers  from  another 
chronic  disease,  with  one  result  being 
that  preventive  programs  and  treatment 
facilities  are  assigned  a  low  priority  in 
many  health  budgets. 

Effective  treatment  for  alcoholism  is 
lengthy  and  expensive.  Many  alcoholics 
are  tmable  to  afford  private  care  even 
if  It  is  available.  Yet  the  pressure  on  our 
present  very  limited  public  facilities  can 
only  increase,  especially  if  a  growing 
number  of  law  enforcement  agencies  re- 
fer chronic  alcoholics  in  their  custody 
to  rehabilitation  centers  rather  than  to 
penal  institutions. 

THE  VETERANS"  ADMINISTRATION  IS  NOT  DOING 
ENOUGH  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  VETERANS 
SUTFEKTNa    FROM    ALCOHOLISM 

Today,  if  we  are  to  make  a  determined 
attempt  to  control  and  prevent  alcohol- 


ism, we  must  have  an  increased  effort 
from  every  Federal  agency  concerned 
with  health  and  medicine.  By  any  meas- 
ure, the  Veterans'  Administration  is  en- 
gaged in  a  major  way  In  these  fields.  The 
VA  hospital  system  provides  some  7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds.  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  VA  hospitals  treated 
over  762,000  inpatients  and  registered 
over  5.3  million  outpatient  visits.  More- 
over, a  significant  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  personnel  is  trained  in  VA 
facilities,  and  participates  in  the  VA's 
extensive  program  of  medical  research. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem and  the  wide  range  of  Its  medical 
progrsuns,  only  a  small  proportion  of  VA 
facilities  are  available  for  the  treatment 
of  veterans  afflicted  with  alcoholism.  At 
the  present  time,  25  VA  hospitals  have 
alcoholism  treatment  programs  in  which 
some  900  t>eds  are  available  for  inpatient 
care.  But  most  of  these  programs  are 
operating  without  the  funds  and  the  staff 
necessary  for  the  most  effective  inpatient 
treatment  and  followup  outpatient  care. 

Three  years  ago,  VA  regulations  were 
amended  to  specify  that  requests  for  hos- 
pitalization for  treatment  of  alcoholism 
be  processed  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
quests for  treatment  for  any  other 
disease  susceptible  to  cure  or  (jecided 
improvement.  Despite  this  step  forward, 
eligible  veterans  suffering  from  alcohol- 
ism have  to  be  turned  away  at  many  VA 
hospitals  because  no  special  treatment 
facilities  are  available. 

Even  if  the  900  beds  presently  available 
were  all  adequately  funded  and  staffed, 
they  would  go  only  part  way  toward 
meeting  an  enormous  need.  A  recent  cen- 
sus of  patients  in  VA  hospitals  indicated 
that  alcoholism  was  a  factor  in  some 
20  percent  of  the  psychiatric  cases,  and 
that  of  the  105.000  patients  in  all  VA 
hospitals  on  that  day,  some  16  percent 
had  a  drinking  problem.  Our  health  of- 
ficials estimate  that  of  the  5  million 
Americans  who  suffer  from  alcoholism, 
some  1.7  million,  or  one-third,  are 
veterans. 

THE      VA'S      ALCOHOLISM      TREATMENT      PROGRAM 
SHOVLD    BE    EXPANDED    AND    ACCEl  ER.«TED 

Two  years  ago.  my  colleagues  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  authorize  a  2.000-bed 
program  for  the  treatment  of  eligible 
veterans  afflicted  with  alcoholism.  Tlie 
Veterans'  Administration  has  now  ac- 
cepted in  principle  the  target  cf  2,000 
beds  activated  in  special  units.  But  fund- 
ing is  uncertain.  Even  if  present  tentative 
plans  to  activate  some  300  beds  a  year 
can  be  followed,  the  last  of  these  units 
will  be  established  only  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  We  believe  that  this  program  should 
be  accelerated  and  expanded,  and  that 
funds  should  be  specifically  desicnated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  set  aside  not  less  than  4.000 
beds  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
within  the  total  of  125.000  beds  he  is 
currently  authorized  to  establish  and  op- 
erate. It  also  authorizes  the  activation 
of  1,000  of  these  beds  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971,  and  activation  of 
the  remaining  2,000  in  the  following  3 
fiscal  years.  Considering  the  present  un- 
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met  net-d  for  alcoholism  treatment  facil- 
ities, the  availability  of  unused  beds  in 
some  VA  hospitals,  and  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  many  VA  hospitals  either  to 
Improve  their  present  treatment  facil- 
ities, or  to  Initiate  alcoholism  treatment 
programs,  we  believe  that  the  target  of 
4.000  beds  over  5  fiscal  years  is  reason- 
able 

Our  measure  further  provides  that 
these  beds  k)e  activated  In  specialized 
alcoholism  care  units  with  appropriate 
staff  Alcoholics  are  difficult  and  demand- 
InK  patients  to  treat  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  most  hope  for  im- 
provement in  separate  units  in  which 
staff  and  patients  can  focus  on  one  prob- 
lem— alcoholism,  and  In  which  patients 
can  woric  as  a  ernup  tj  help  eacii  other 
understand  and  conquer  the  disease  from 
which  they  suffer  At  the  same  time, 
separate  treatment  units  permit  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  dietary  manage- 
ment diut:  treatment,  psychiatric  and 
social  evaluation,  and  psychotherapy 

Exp<nliprice  has  also  shown  that  i:i- 
patienf  c'&re  Is  most  effective  when  it  Is 
followed  by  sustained  outpatient  care 
over  a  period  of  2  to  3  years.  The  in- 
patient and  outpatient  purposes  of  the 
bill  we  Introduce  tf>day  can  be  accom- 
phshetl  on!v  if  funds  a.p  made  available 
to  recruit  and  train  specialized  staff  Our 
measure  authorizes  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  increased  personnel 
requirements  as  beds  are  activated,  as 
well  &&  to  cover  other  costs  incidental  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  treatment 
units 

Of  a   VETERANS   WIIL   CAIN 

An  expanded  VA  alcoholism  program 
will  <o  a  long  way  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  who  suffer  from  this  disease, 
In  a  number  of  VA  hospitals,  pilot  proj- 
ects mvolvmg  an  average  of  2  montlis 
specialized  inpatient  care  followed  by 
sustained  o  itpatierit  care  have  shown  re- 
habilitation to  be  possible  in  an  encour- 
atiinsj  40  percnt  of  case,   treated. 

Two  years  from  now.  a  2.000-bed  pro- 
gram, adequately  staffed,  will  permit  the 
extension  of  treatment  methods  devel- 
oped m  these  projects  to  some  12,000  pa- 
tients a  year  on  an  inpatient  basis,  and  to 
the  some  6.000  of  this  niunber  who  might 
be  expected  to  continue  on  an  outpatient 
basi.s  These  numt)ers  will  be  doubled  with 
a  4.000-bed  !)rogram. 

At  present,  the  VA  spends  almost  $1 
million  on  interdisciplinary  research  pro- 
grams In  alcoholism,  with  about  98  proj- 
ects in  49  hospitals  An  expanded  treat- 
ment program  will  mean  that  a  larger 
number  of  patient;*  will  benefit  directly 
from  this  research,  and  that  coordinated 
research  efforts  m  drug  therapy,  for  ex- 
ample, can  include  an  increast-d  number 
of  VA  hospitals. 

OTR    NATION    WILL   CAIN 

An  expanded  VA  program  will  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans  and  their  families  but  also  In 
a  very  substantial  way  to  the  welfare  of 
ti'.e  whole  Nation 

First,  the  VA  has  increasingly  em- 
barked on  cooperative  programs  with 
State  and  local  agencie,^  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  o!  health  care  resources  In 
many  communities.  VA  hospitals  will  be 
able  to  relieve  a  critical  shortage  of  hos- 


pital beds  for  alcoholics  bv  making  beds 
available  for  eligible  veterans  At  the 
samp  time,  overlapping  efforts  can  be 
avoided  through  collatxiration  on  out- 
patient care  and  vrx-ational  rehabilita- 
tion with  State  and  uKal  clinics,  half- 
way houses  and  organizations  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Second,  the  interest  of  professional 
medical  personnel  in  providing  treat- 
ment for  alcoholics  has  been  limited  thus 
far  The  Veterans'  Administrafon  trains 
some  12  percent  of  the  Nation's  medical 
residents  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
other  medical  personnel  A  specially 
funded  rehabilitation  program  for  alco- 
hoUcs.  tied  into  an  ongoing  research  pro- 
gram, win  help  to  attract  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  tins  vital  field. 

Third,  as  in  the  case  of  drug  addiction, 
the  rehabilitated  alcoholic  has  a  key  role 
to  play  in  helping  those  who  still  suffer 
from  the  disease,  whether  through  group 
therapy  programs  or  in  organizations 
such  as  Alcoholics  .Annoymous.  It  may  be 
expected  that  some  veterans  who  have 
been  successfully  treated  in  the  VA  pro- 
gram can  be  u.sefully  employed  in  that 
program,  as  subprofessionals.  Others 
may  go  on  to  participate  m  community 
programs  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  alcoholism 

Fourth,  the  Nation  may  be  expected  to 
gain  by  the  return  of  many  of  those 
successfully  treated  to  steady  employ- 
ment By  and  large  veterans  as  a  group 
have  attained  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion and  skills  than  nonveterans  Any 
increment  to  our  pool  of  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional manpower  helps  to  curb  infla- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  helps  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  related  jobs  for  the 
unskilled 

OTHER    PROGRAMS    TO    PREVENT    AND    CONTROL 
ALCOHOLISM    SHOtTLD    BE    EXP.^NDU) 

Obviously,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion alone  cannot  attempt  to  meet  the 
Nation's  enormous  need  for  modern 
treatment  facihties  for  alcoholics.  Just 
last  year,  amendm.ents  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  authorized  special  incentive 
grants  to  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  other  qualified  local  organiza- 
tions for  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
hiring  of  staff  for  alcoholism  treatment 
unit-s.  Funds  should  be  appropriated  for 
this  program 

The  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Alcoholism,  estab- 
lished withm  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  1966.  is  supporting  the 
development  of  major  university  centers 
for  research  and  training,  as  well  as  pilot 
projects  to  improve  services  to  alcoholics. 
It  should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
efforts. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  activ- 
ities, supported  by  the  partnership  for 
health  legislation,  offer  another  hopeful 
route  to  improved  State  and  local  care 
for  alcoholics,  and  to  mstensified  pro- 
grams of  prevention.  These  activities  also, 
should  receive  more  Fec'eral  support. 

THE    VA    IS    IN    A    TTNIQUE    POSITION    TO    MAKE    A 
M<  lOtt  (.'"'NrHIBUrtuN  .SDW 

Even  if  these  programs  are  expanded 
and  accelerated,  however,  their  full  im- 
pact lies  well  in  the  future.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  an  organization  which 
through   its   existing   facilities   has   the 


potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  control  of  alcoholism  begin- 
ning this  year  That  potential  should  be 
promptly  realized,  Ma.ior  construction 
will  not  be  required.  The  benefits  of  VA 
alcoholism  research  and  successful  pilot 
treatment  programs  can  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  a  large  number  of  patients.  Our 
veterans  who  stand  in  need  de.serve  no 
less  Our  Nation  can  only  gain. 
The  bill  follows: 

H  R  8532 
.\  bill  to  (impnd  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  order  to  provide  additional 
bed.s  and  special  units  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  afflicted  with  alco- 
holism, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatncs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  asseinhled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that-  - 

1 1 )  alcoholism  !s  a  major  health  and  so- 
cial problem  afflicting  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  public,  and  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  develop  etTective  programs  of  preven- 
tion and  Control 

1 2)  all  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  researcli.  pre- 
vention, treatment,  or  rehabllltJ\tlon  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health  .-should  be 
utilized  to  help  eradicate  alcoholism  as  a 
major  health  problem,  and 

(3  I  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  act 
to  help  prevent  and  control  alcoholism  by 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  .set  aside  additional  beds  for  the 
care  and  Tea'ment  of  eligible  veterans  who 
are  .iffllcted  with  alcoholism,  and  by  avi- 
thortzlng  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  activate  these  beds  in  spe- 
cialized units  with  appropriate  .staff. 

Sec  2  lai  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  .idrtlng  Imme- 
diately after  section  620  the  following  new 
section: 

"5  620a.  Treatmct-.t  of  alcoholism 

"lai  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
set  aside,  out  of  the  125  000  beds  which  he  is 
authorized  to  esUibllsh  under  section  5001  lai 
of  this  title.  4.000  of  such  beds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  veterans  eligible  for  ho.spital  or 
medical  care  under  this  chapter  who  are 
afflicted  with  alcoholism  Such  beds  .shall  be 
activated  within  specialized  units  of  a  design 
which  the  Administrator  considers  to  be  most 
efficient  for  providing  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient care  with  respect  to  alcoholics.  The 
care  given  to  alcoholic  veterans  In  such  units 
shall  be  provided  by  staff  personnel  with 
specialized  training  in  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism  The  Administrator  shall 
activate  1.000  of  the  beds  provided  for  under 
this  section  during  each  o:  fiscal  vears  1970 
and  1971.  and  2,000  of  such  beds  during  the 
perlixl  covered  bv  fiscal  years  1972,  1973  and 
1974. 

"(bi  The  Administrator  is  urged  where 
appropriate  to  develop  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration program  for  the  treatment  of  vet- 
erans afflicted  with  alcoholism  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  or  federally  sup- 
ported programs,  and  with  private  programs, 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  alcohol- 
Ism  " 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
'620    Transfers  for  nursing  home  care  " 
the  following 
"620a.  Treatment  of  alcoholism   ' 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  amendment  made  by  section 
2i.ii  of  this  Act  Including  funds  sulflclent 
for  the  establishment  of  sTjeoialized  units  and 
the  hiring  and  training  of  specialized  staffs. 
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IRISH  IMMIGRATION— A  PAIR  AND 
REALISTIC  APPROACH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Rodino>  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  immigration  from  Ireland  has  and 
is  declining.  I  think  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  cognizant  of  this  distress- 
ing fact  and  equally  aware  that  final  im- 
plementation of  the  1965  Amendments  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
may  have  disadvantaged  prospective 
Ii-ish  immigrants  and  denied  them  entry 
visas  to  the  United  States, 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. I  want  to  see  the  causes  for  the 
decline  of  Irish  immigration  eliminated 
and  I  want  to  see  the  changes  made  as 
exi>editiously  as  this  Congress  can  move. 

I  introduced  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress which  I  thought  would  solve  the 
problem  and  reoffer  Ireland  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  to  the  United  States  her 
good  sons  and  daughters  who  have  in  the 
past  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  prosperity.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  proposal  was  discussed  but 
not  enacted. 

On  January  6.  I  reintroduced  the  leg- 
islation—H.R.  2118  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress— to  provide  that  the  President  may 
reserve  up  to  50  percent  of  the  imused 
\  isa  numbers  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  re- 
allocation to  those  coimtries  which  foimd 
their  immigration  to  the  United  States 
drastically  reduced  by  the  new  law.  Fur- 
thermore, this  bill  would  make  unused 
numbers  available  for  reallocation,  not- 
withstanding the  per-country  limitation 
or  the  overall  celling,  to  preference  im- 
migrants on  oversubscribed  preference 
lists.  The  bill  would  therefore  resolve  the 
problem  without  taking  any  retrogressive 
action  toward  the  old  system. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  there  were 
approximately  69,000  visa  numbers  that 
were  unused.  Consequently,  any  reserva- 
tion of  50  ijercent  of  such  numbers  would 
more  than  adequately  meet  the  demands 
and  needs  of  Irish  immigrants.  Similarly, 
the  remainder  of  the  numbers  applied  to 
the  backlog  in  the  preferences  will  give 
Irish  immigrants  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  position  to  compete  for  prefer- 
ence numbers  in  the  future. 

I  am  aware  that  this  approach  is  sub- 
ject to  some  criticism  inasmuch  as  there 
IS  a  delegation  of  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  reserve  visa  numbers.  Al- 
though I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
criticism  is  not  warranted  and  that  the 
executive  branch  is  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  how  the  curtailment  in  im- 
:nigration  from  any  country  can  be 
alleviated.  I  am  not  wed  to  such  an  ap- 
proach alone. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  to  do  something 
constructive  to  give  the  Irish  and  people 
from  other  countries  that  were  tradi- 
tional sources  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States  a  fair  opportimity  to  im- 
migrate and  overcome  the  objection  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive. I  have  therefore  prepared  new  leg- 
islation for  introduction  to  eliminate  the 
delegation  of  authority  and  make  avail- 
able to  countries  disadvantaged  by  the 


operation  of  the  new  law  visa  numbers 
commensurate  with  the  average  immi- 
gration from  those  countries  over  the 
10-year  period  1955-65.  The  visa  num- 
bers thus  made  available  are  numbers 
that  could  have  been  used  during  the 
phaseout  period  of  the  national  origins 
system  but,  because  of  conditions  which 
the  new  law  created,  were  lost. 

In  considering  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
it  was  contemplated  that  all  numbers 
would  be  utilized  during  the  phaseout 
period  to  alleviate  whatever  hardship 
was  created  during  the  3-year  transi- 
tion period.  Actually,  the  way  such  pro- 
jection worked,  hardship  was  not  allevi- 
ated, but  disadvantages  were  created.  We 
have  an  opportimity  now  and  we  should 
seize  upon  it  to  correct  the  mistakes  made 
in  1965 'and  reestablish  immigration  from 
northern  Europe  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
level. 

H.R.  2118  and  the  new  bill  I  will  intro- 
duce are  both  temporary  measures.  They 
are  directed  to  the  same  objective  but 
take  different  approaches.  I  feel  that  the 
committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  several  proi^osals  so  that  we 
can  facilitate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
correct  the  existing  inequities. 

The  act  of  October  3,  1965  was  the  first 
major  overhaul  of  our  immigration  pol- 
icy since  the  national  origins  system  was 
conceived  close  to  threescore  years  ago. 
Naturally,  not  all  ramifications  of  this 
step  forward  could  be  anticipated  and 
we  in  the  Congress  realized  that  correct- 
ing, perfecting  and  interpreting  amend- 
ments would  later  be  necessary. 

I  perceive  the  need  for  three  stages  in 
developing  immigration  legislation :  First 
immediate  action  to  eliminate  existing 
inequities;  second,  periecting  legislation 
to  establish  more  realistic  preferences 
and  percentages  of  numbers  within  pref- 
erences; and  third,  legislation  to  finalize 
an  immigration  policy  which  would  mean 
the  creation  of  a  workable  worldwide 
ceiling  to  insure  fairness  and  equality  for 
every  intending  immigrant. 

I  receive  letters  very  frequently,  from 
throughout  the  coimtry,  asking  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  to  support 
legislation  to  correct  the  inequities  in 
our  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  I 
intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  respond  af- 
firmatively to  these  pleas. 

I  trust  that  we  will  join  together  in 
the  committee  to  analyze  every  possible 
proposal  and  to  work  together  in  the 
realm  of  constructive  criticism  and  ob- 
jectivity to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  30  minutes,  March  11. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permis.sion 
to  extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  >  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  'Wyatt  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Keith  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.   Utt  in  two   instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Bush. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay*  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  > 

Mr.  iJiGGs. 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RVAN  in  three  instances 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.   Rooney   of   Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bukke  of  Florida)  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  March  11. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clay;  to  address  the  House 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  497.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly *at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m. ) ,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  11.  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

566.  A  letter  from  the  chief  Scout  execu- 
tive. Boy  Scouts  of  .'America,  transmitting 
the  59th  Annual  Report  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  .\merlca.  purst.pnt  to  the  provisions  oj  us 
Federal  charter  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-871;   to  the 
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Commltt««  on  Education  and  Labor  and  or- 
dered to  tM  printed  with  lUuatratlona 

561  A  l«tt«r  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tranamlttlng  a  report  relative  to 
certain  lupport  furniahed  from  military 
functions  appropriations  for  the  second 
quarter  of  fliacal  year  1960  *nd  cumulative 
fiscal  year  1940  through  December  31  1903, 
pursuant  to  the  p>rovl»ions  of  section  537  of 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  19«e  Public 
Law  90-5801.  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

568  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  re- 
p<jri  of  procuremen'.  recelpte  for  medical 
stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter  end- 
ip.it  December  31.  19«8.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Executive  Order  1095«.  U)  the 
C  'mmlttee   on   Armed   Services 

569  A  letter  from  the  Dtrecor  Office  of 
Eniergenry  Preparedness  Executive  OfTlce  of 
tne  President,  transmitting  tne  statistical 
sipplement  to  the  stockpile  report  to  Con- 
<rp»3.  for  the  perUxl  ending  December  31. 
1968  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

570  -A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
rtie  InWTlor  transmr.Ung  the  first  annual 
retiort  on  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonme:alIlc 
Mine  Safety  Act  i80  Stat  772 1  f...r  the  period 
September  16.  19««  through  December  31, 
1967  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
20  of  the  act.  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lat>or 

571  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  )f  Tr:in.sp...r'.atkin  con- 
taining recommendations  of  tne  Council  con- 
cerning a  proposed  riverfront  expressway  ad- 
jacent to  the  VIeux  Carre  historic  district  of 
New  Orleans,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202(bi  of  Pi.ibllc  Law  89  665  :o  the 
C  immittee   on    Interior  and    Insular   Affairs 

572  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
n-.!i^atlon  and  VafiralUatlon  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  m  section  212idi  (3i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  'f  section  212idi(6)  of  the 
:ic:.    to  the  Committee    an   the  Judlcl.irv 


RETPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  A.VD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  5. 
1369.  the  followln,{  bill  was  reported  on 
March  7.  1969: 

Mr  PArXL\N  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cirrency  HR  33  A  bill  lo  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  bv  :he  Unired  States  In 
the  International  Development  .■Vssoclatlon. 
ind  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No  Jl-Sl). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

ISubmitted  \ta:cn   10    1969] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar   as  follows 

Mr  MILLri  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Me ms  H  R  8508  A  bill  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  i  Rept  No  91  32)  Referred 
t  >  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of   the  Union 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 


By    Mr     MILLS    (for   himself   and   Mr 

BrBNKs  of  Wisconsin  i 

H  R  8508     A    bill    to    Increase    the    public 

debt    limit    set    forth    in    section    21    of    the 

Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,   to  the  Committee 

on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  B0008 
HR  8509  A  bin  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  ,)f  the  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  BROOMFIEIX) 
H  R  8510  A  bin  Ui  prevent  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into 
the  United  .states  to  prevent  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians  and  other 
wildlife  t*ken  contrary  to  State  law.  and  for 
other  purpt-iees  ui  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  PHsherlea 

Bv  Mr  BROYHII.L  of  Virginia 
HR  8511  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ploye«s  and  retired  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  protiranis  to  insure  that  retired  Fed- 
eral emplovees  do  not  have  to  pay  twice  for 
benefits  which  are  provided  both  under  such 
programs  .iiid  under  the  health  Insurance 
program  for  the  .iged  under  the  .Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By     Mr    BUSH 
H  R  8512   A  bin  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
perlijd    the   Import    rtutv   on   L-Dopa;    to   the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means 
Bv   Mr    CARTER 
HR  8513     A    bill    to    rescind    the    pay    in- 
creases  fiT   Members  of  Congress  and   other 
Federal  'ifflclals  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
ommendauon   to  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  ui  abolish  the  quadren- 
nial   Commission     >n    Executive     I^eglslatlve. 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the  Committee   on    Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service 

By  Mr  CLAY 
H  R.  8514  A  bill  relating  u>  withholding, 
fur  purposes  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  COHELAN 
HR  8515  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  necess&ry  for 
acquisition  Of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional .Seashore  In  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and    Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr  CRAMER  ,  f  t  himself.  Mr  Don 
H  Clausen  Mr  Dennet.  Mr  Dxtn- 
CAN,  Mr  Grovck.  Mr  Hammek- 
scHMrtrr  Mr  Haksha.  Mr  McDonald 
of  Michigan.  Mr  McEwr.N.  Mr  Mil- 
Lra   of   Ohio     Mr     ScHAOEBcac     and 

Mr       SCHWENGELI   ■ 

HR  8516  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
W.^ter  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  Improved  operation  of  the  Nation's 
water  quality  control  facilities,  to  the  Com- 
mittee >a  Public  Works 
By   Mr    DINGELL: 

HR  8517  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv   .Mr    DULaKI 

HR.  8518  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments md  promotions  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment md  pw-wtal  field  service  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  ntnese.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  .ind  Civil  Service 

HR  8619  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-manaifement  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  >ther  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Prist  Office  and  CIvU  Service 

By  Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self Mr  AspiNALL.  and  Mr  Rogeks 
of  Colorado  I 

H  R  8530  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
enip;  lyee-management  relations  In  the  postal 


service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  FOREMAN: 
H  R  8A21  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  tLSaO 
to  (3.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL 
H  R  8522  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  rate  of 
Individual  Income  tax  on  each  bracket  of 
taxable  income  shall  be  the  s*me  for  single 
individuals,  heads  of  household,  and  married 
Individuals  tiling  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  8533  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  beneflts 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  8624  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities,  to  eaUblish  standards 
for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals  In  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
states  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards 
.ind  contracts  from  the  United  States,  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain  and 
discomfort  ol  laboratory  animals  used  In  bio- 
medical activities,  and  to  otherwise  assure 
humane  care  handling,  and  treatment  •: 
laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  purjKises:  • 
M  the  Cmimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  H.\LPERN: 
HR  8536  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  .iiiswered  under  pjenaltv 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  hou'lng.  and  for 
It  her  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  .ind  Civil  Service 

H  R  8526  A  bill  to  authorize  withholding, 
for  purposes/'of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    KEITH: 
H  R  8627    A  bill  to  require  a  Joint  study  bv 
certain    regulatory   agencies  of  the  effect  of 
conglomerate  activities  on  certain  regulated 
Industries,  and  to  prohibit,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of   time,   acquisition   of  control  of  cer- 
tain  carriers   by   a   person   not   engaged   pri- 
marily In   the  business  of   transportation  or 
a  related  buslne.ss    to  'he  Cornmlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   KYL 
H  R  8528    A    bill    to    rescind    the    pay    in- 
-reasea   for   Members   of   Congress   and   other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
immendatlon  to  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fl^c.Tl  year,  to  abolish  the  quadren- 
nial   C  immt'slon    on    Executive.    Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the   Committee   on    Post   Office   and   Civil 
3er^  ice. 

Bv  Mr  MIZE: 
H  R  8529     A   hill    to   designate    the    Inter- 
state System   as  the  "Eisenhower  Interstate 
Highway  System'  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr  MOSS 
H  R  8530  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic 
confollers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interst.ite 
and    Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR  8631  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  exchange  finger- 
print Information  with  registered  national 
security  exchanges  and  related  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr      REUS8     (for     himself,     Mr, 
Adams,  Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr.  Cabtzr,  Mr. 
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COHMAN.  Mr.  EtLBno,  Mr.  Okat,  Mr. 
Halpekk,  Mr.  Leooett,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  PiCKLi,  Mr.  RosnrrHAL, 
Mr.  Satlor,  and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 

HR  8632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  and  special  units  In  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  afflicted  with  alcohol- 
Ism,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hammek- 
scHMioT,  and  Mr.  Hastinos)  : 

H  R  8633.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted  dependents  of  members  on  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 

HR.  8634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SAYLOR: 

H  R  8535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  6- 
year-level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  U.8. 
Oovernment  life  insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  In,  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

H  R  8536  A  bill  to  amend  section  602(3) 
and  section  608c(6)(I)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  production  re- 
search under  marketing  agreement  and  order 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TA'YLOR: 

HR.  8637.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H  R  8538.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H  R  8539.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of  land 
heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Mexican  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H  R  8540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  unskilled  persons  at  a  special 
minimum  wage  rate  for  such  period  (not  ex- 
ceeding 4  months)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
evaluate  their  ability  to  qualify  for  training 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR  8541  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attorneys' 
fees  to  defendants  In  actions  by  the  United 
States  for  the  condemnation  of  real  property 
after  determination  of  the  amount  of  Just 
compensation,  or  after  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  8642.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  beneflts  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HR  8643  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  poet 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint   resolution   designating 
the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
"Fire  Service  Recognition  Day,"  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr,  DULSKI: 
H.    Res.    301.    Resolution    authorizing    ex- 
penses for  conducting  studies  and  investiga- 
tions pursuant  to  House  Resolution  268:   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.   Res.   302.  Resolution    to   commemorate 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  American  Legion; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Schneebeli. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  ScHEtJER,  Mr  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs,   Mr.    En.BERG,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  RoNAN.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Byrne 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson,  Mr.   Gilbert,   Mr.   Addabbo, 
Mr.  Brasco,  and  Mr.  Daddario)  : 
H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  magazine  sales  promotion  prac- 
tices; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  304.  Resolution  authorizing  funds 
for  Investigations  by  the  Committee  on  In-i.er- 
state    and   Foreign    Commerce.    pur.?uant    to 
House  Resolution  116;   to  the  Committee  r n 
House  Administration. 


MEMORL^LS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

40.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  Ireland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

42.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  naming  lock 
and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River  the 
"Newton  R.  Graham  lock  and  dam":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  income  a  person  may 
earn  while  receiving  social  security  beneflts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H.R.  8644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
DlLeonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8545,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lancelot 
A.  DouglEis;  to  the  Conrmiittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

"h.R.  8546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
Eileen  Skeene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 

H.R.  8547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Mure;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 

HJl.  8548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Retamar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Bicotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8650.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Rosamllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  8651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM : 

H.R.  8552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mavis 
Nelsetta  Lindsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  8553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Grella:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Ilardl:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

H.R.  8555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Rallo;    to   the   C-ommittee   on   the   Judlciarv. 

H.R.  8556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clar- 
issa Dorothy  Vincent;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv 

BvMr  BROCK: 

H.R  8557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dong 
Kyu  Chung  and  his  wife,  Young  Ja  Chung; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

H.R.  8"558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
hanna Prederlcka  TJeenk  WllUnk  Schulman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  8559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Agnes    Gloria    Mapp    Bishop;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 

H  R,  a'seo  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Edvard 
DeNeergaard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R.  8561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luiiji 
DlLeonardo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv. 

BvMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  8562.   A   bill    for  the   relief   of  Teresa 
Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
BvMr  HOWARD: 

HR  8563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlel 
Madamba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

H^R.  8564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen  Ku 
Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
BvMr.  KYL: 

H  R  8565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Vasu 
Dev  Arora  and  his  wife.  Kanchan  Bala  Arcra: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
BvMr.  McKNEALLY: 

H.R.  8566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choone 
W.  Rhee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcirirv. 
BvMr.  NnCHEL: 

H  R.  8567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo P.  Dalan  and  Mrs.  Dalan;  to  the  Crm- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viorica 
Anna  Ghltescu.  Alexander  Ghltescu,  nnd 
Serban  George  Ghltescu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8569.  A  hiU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bha- 
gawandas  P.  Lathi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ralani 
B.  Lathi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  8571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Collgado:  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judlciarv. 

H.R.  8572. "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Letl- 
cla  Crlman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr    MONAGAN: 

H.R.  8573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Mar- 
garet M.  McNeills:  to  the  Comniittee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H  R.  8574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonor 
Muirragul  Roballno:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.  8575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Lulz  DeMelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  8576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Dowllng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

H.R.    8577.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Jean 
Toyzan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  8578.  fi  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vukasin 
Dimic:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  R  8679  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnaldo 
OarcU  his  wife.  Sheila  Oarcla.  and  their 
minor  children,  Roy  Oarcla  and  Patrlclc 
Oarcla,    to  the  Commute*  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  8580  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ja«oda 
KukolJ  .Somr»a,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROYBAL: 

H  R  8581  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
A.  Caacaiang.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    ST   ONGE 

H  R    8582    A  biii  fur  the  relief  of  Manuel 


Martins   Piorida;    to  the  Conunltte«  on  th» 
JudU:lary 

By  Mr    CIXMAN 

H  R    8583    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Minnie 
McCliisttey  and  Roy  and  Nina  Orajjt,   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jvjdlclarv 
By  Mr    HOWARD 

H  Res  JOS  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill. 
H  R  47ia.  entitled  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Loulae  Oorna".  to  the  Chief  CommlMloner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  iccorduiice  with 
secUons  1493  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  Clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

73.  By  the  SPRAKER  Petition  of  the  Con- 
greas  of  Micronesia,  relative  to  Including  the 
Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands  in  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

74  Also,  petition  of  Mfs  Carrie  G  .S  Ch.iin, 
Akron.  Ohio,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SENATE— l/o/i(/a£/.  March  10,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  ses.sion  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  rt'ce.s.v  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  Pr^'sident 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  BJwird 
L,  R  ^'l5on.  DD.  offered  the  following 
pcayer.  ., 

O  Thou  Infinite  Spirit,  all  the  ways  of 
our  need  lead  to  Thee  and  to  Thee  alone. 
Thou  ha.st  made  us  for  Thyself  and  our 
heart.s  are  re.stless  until  they  rest  In  Thee. 
Remove  frum  us  every  barrier  which 
separates  us  from  Thee  and  from  our 
fellow  man  Draw  us  together  here  in  a 
firm  spiritual  alliance  that  this  foriim  of 
free  men  may  see  clearly  Thy  purpose 
for  th.s  Nation  Equip  us  with  clean 
hands,  pure  hearts,  and  clear  minds 
E.-.abie  us  to  strive  for  all  that  is  high 
and  holy,  peaceable  and  lust.  and  In  all 
strivin:,'  to  contend  without  contentlous- 
ne.ss.  to  disagree  without  beins  disagree- 
able, and  to  serve  Thee  In  the  unity 
of  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood And  while  we  struggle  with  big 
problems  keep  us  from  forgetting  the 
little  needs  of  the  people 

la  Thy  holy  name  we  pray    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr    KENNFDY    Mr    President,  as  In 

lev;i.Matue  -;.■-.,;,.;•..  I  ask  'onanimous  con- 
sent tha'  'Aa-  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Fridjv   M.irch  7    1969  be  approved 

r-  •■  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
Jefun.  it  Is  so  ordf>:ed 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

MessasTPs  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr   Geisler   one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messa^^es  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees 

For   nommatloiis   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ' 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busl- 
ne.ss.  which  the  clerk  wUl  state. 


'  Legislative  day  of  Friday.  March  7.  1969  > 

The  Legislative  Clerk  Executive 
H.  90th  Conmess.  second  session,  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear  Weapons 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  treatv 


ORDER   FXDR  RECESS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as  In 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
today,  the  Senate  stand  In  recess.  In 
executive  session,  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
lection.  It  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as  In 
legislative  -.csslon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  committee  and 
subcommittees  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  .ses.slon  of  the  Senate  today 

Tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcom.mittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  sri  ordered 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calen  uir.  beginning 
With     New  Reports  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection.  It  is  so  orciered 

The  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, beginning  with  "New  Reports,  " 
will  be  stated. 


US.   MINT  AT  DENVER 

Hie  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Betty  Higby,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iect;on.  the  nomination  is  con.^idered  and 
confirmed. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nominations  of 
T  Carroll  Atkinson.  Jr .  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  James  H  Dean,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  F.trm  Credit  Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed 

Mr  KFJJNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion nf  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDF^'T  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is    o  ordered 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AS  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr    President,  as  in 

le.nislatlve  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  be  set  aside  at  this  time  for  rou- 
tine business,  as  in  legislative  .session. 
with  ^tateme^.ts  therein  to  be  limited  to 
i  minutes  Immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  this  period,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive H,  90th  Congress,  .second  .session,  the 
Treaty  on  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .-o  ordered 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  legislative 
session,  tlie  .Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration iif  measures  on  the  legislative 
calendar 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered 


MINERAL   AND   WATER   RESOURCES 
OF  UTAH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  authorlz- 

ini:  the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 

Mineral  and  Water  Resources  of  Utah" 

as  a  Senate  document  was  considered  and 

agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S  Res  98 
Resolved.  That  the  report  entitled  "Mln- 
er.il  and  W.iter  Resources  of  Utah"  be  printed 
iis  II  Senate  document  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  .six  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-911.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  98  would  provide  that 
the  report  entitled  'Mineral  and  Water  Re- 
sources of  Utah"  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  there  be  printed  2,600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Atlairs. 

rhis  report  was  printed  as  a  committee 
print  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  during  the  88th  Congress.  It 
was  compiled  at  the  request  of  Senator  Prank 
E  Moss  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  In  co- 
operation with  the  Utah  Geological  and  Mln- 
eralogical  Survey  and  the  Utah  Water  .ind 
Power  Board.  Senator  Moss  states  that  the 
pur[x)se  of  the  report  "Is  to  make  all  signifi- 
cant data  on  Utah's  Important  mineral  and 
water  resources  available  to  Interested  citi- 
zens, to  professional  personnel  In  mining  and 
water  development  and  to  government,  civic, 
and  UKlustrlal  leaders" 

Die  prliitliig-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  us  follows: 

Printtng-cost  estimate 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500 

coplesi    $3,158.07 

26fi0  additional  copies,  at  $460.95 

per    thousand    1,198.47 


Total   estimated   cost.   Sen- 
ate Resolution  98- _ 4,356.64 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  PILING 
REPORT  BY  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
RATES 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  making  of  a 
final  report  by  the  Commission  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

SJ    Res.  37 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc-tca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  Act  of  May  7,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-301)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Said  report  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  by  April  1,  1969,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Commis- 
sion may  make  an  Interim  report  not  later 
than  April  1,  1969,  and  shall  make  a  final 
repKjrt  of  Its  study  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  July  1.  1969,". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-92),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

."V  Conimi.ssion  To  .Study  Mortgage  Rates 
was  authorized  by  Public  Law  90-301,  ap- 
jjroved  May  7.  1968.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  .study  all  facets  of  mortgage 
interest  rates  .md  problems  in  the  mortgage 
money  market. 

Although  the  Commi.sslon  was  authorized 
to  be  establl.<:hed  during  the  summer  of  1968, 
procedural  questions  were  involved  and  the 
Commission  was  no:  finally  established  until 
late  fall.  1968  Pursuant  to  the  public  law 
establishing;   the  Commission,   the  Commis- 


sion was  to  make  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  by  April  1,  1969.  Because 
of  the  delays  In  establishing  the  Commission 
and  staffing  it,  the  Commission  now  finds 
that  it  win  not  be  through  with  its  work 
nor  can  it  make  a  report  by  the  April  1  date 
set  forth  in  Public  Law  90-301.  The  Commis- 
sion has  requested  an  extension  of  a  3 -month 
period   unll   July   1,    1969,   to   file   Its   report. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  Commis- 
sion needs  this  additional  time  and  unani- 
mously reported  the  resolution  giving  the 
Commission  the  additional  3  months  in 
which  to  make  Its  final  report. 

The  committee  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 37. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  497 1  to  amend  section 
301  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  w-hich  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Riverfront  Expressway  Adjacent 

TO  THE  'ViEtrx  Carre  Historic  District  of 

New  Orleans 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  concerning  a  proposed 
riverfront  expressway  adjacent  to  the  Vieux 
Carre  Historic  District  of  New  Orleans  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Report  on  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  .^ct 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetailic 
Mine  Safety  Act  for  the  period  September  16. 
1966.  through  December  31.  1967  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma-ssachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolutions  Protesting   the   Present 
Political  Division  of  Ireland 

'Whereas,  The  present  political  division  of 
Ireland  Is  not  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  is  not  based  on 
the  racial,  economic  or  historical  background 
of  the  people  of  Ireland;  and 

'Whereas.  The  Republic  of  Ireland  should 
embrace  the  entire  territory  unless  a  clear 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  a  free 
plebiscite  determine  and  declare  to  the  con- 
trary;  and 

"Whereas.  This  approach  to  the  problem  of 
a  united  Ireland  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  free  democratic  ideals  and  principles  of 
our  own  democracy  and  all  free  nations  of  the 
world:   and 

"Whereas.  Ireland  from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  own  bel6vjBd  country  through  tre- 
mendous hardships  and  adversity  has  always 


been    a   staunch    and    unflinching   friend    of 
America;  and 

"Whereas,  The  current  Northern  Ireland 
movement  is  aimed  at  securing  equality  for 
all  in  local  gcvernment,  voting  and  public 
housing,  at  ending  property  ownership  re- 
quirements to  vote  and  at  terminating  dis- 
crimination in  public  hou.sing  allocation  by 
local  officials;   therefore  be  it 

'Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  United 
States  Government  to  use  Its  good  graces  .aid 
.ittempt  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  peacelul 
solution  to  the  Northern  Ireland  problem 
]jresent!y  plaguing  the  Irish  people  and 
thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  uniting  this 
great  nation  under  one  fiag;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  Hent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  [jresiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Jan- 
uary 15.  1969. 

"Wallace  C  Mills, 

"Clerk. 
■Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
"Secretary  of  the  Comvionu-ealth." 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  lo  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs: 

"HorsE  Joint  Memorial  2 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable   Senat* 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 
■We,    your   Memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Idaho    assembled    In    the    Fortieth    Session 
thereof,  do  respectfully  represent  that; 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  have  before  it  propoeed  leg- 
islation affecting  future  miinagement  of  the 
present  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  adja- 
cent lands; 

"Whereas,  this  is  a  region  of  incomparable 
scenic  beauty  and   a  rich  historical  past; 

"Whereas,  the  area  is  coming  rapidly  under 
increasing  pressures  of  public  and  private 
use; 

"Whereas,  uncontrolled  housing  develop- 
ments in  the  Sawtooth  Valley,  the  Stanley 
Basin  and  the  environs  of  the  Sawtooths. 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area; 

"Whereas,  it  is  urgently  required  In  the 
public  interest  that  a  definite,  permanent 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  Sawtooths 
be   adopted   a?   soon   as   possib'e 

■'Whereas,  this  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  study  by  federal  agen- 
cies, particularly  a  very  comprehensive  joint 
study  by  the  tjnited  States  Forest  Service 
and  the  National  Park  Service  completed  In 
.'iugust,  1965; 

"Whereas,  this  was  followed  by  a  two  day 
public  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
-States  Senate,  on  June  13  and  14.  1966; 

Whereas,  both  the  Joint  study  and  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  testifying  at  the 
public  hearing  favored  the  creation  of  a  Saw- 
t  >oth  National  Recreation  Area; 

"Whereas,  such  action  would  permit  con- 
tinued management  of  the  Sawtooths  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  allowing  the 
broadest  multiple  use  of  the  area — for  ex- 
ample permitting  grazing  and  timber  man- 
agement where  possible; 

"Whereas,  a  national  recreation  area  would 
permit  continued  management  of  fish  and 
game  by  the  Idaho  Rsh  and  Game  Depart- 
ment; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Fortieth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the 
necessary  le^slation  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sawtooth  N»tlonal  Recrea- 
tion Area  and  Wilderness 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certlfled  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Hon- 
orable President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Conp-ess.  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  represent- 
ing this  state  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  •• 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

"SENAT*    RrSOLCTION     U 

"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  all  recently 
passed  legislation  which  restricts  the  con- 
stitutional  right  of  a  citizen   to  keep  and 

bear  arms;   and  directing  distribution 

"Wherca.^  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Consututlon  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  rla;ht  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
benr  arms  shall   not   be   Infringed'     ,»r.d 

Wfrras  Section  26  .Article  11  of  the  Con- 
rtirtiJIfm  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  provides 
that  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  his  home  person  or 
property  or  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  when 
thereunto  legally  sumjnoned  shall  never  be 
prohibited',  and 

Wh-'rea^  recently  enacted  leglslatloti  In- 
fringes upon  these  basic  constitutional 
rights:   and 

Whereas  In  addition  to  the  Infringement 
of  rights  these  laws  also  create  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  red  tape  which  severely 
restricts  the  sportsman  In  his  pursuance  of 
recreation:  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  legislation  can  lead 
to  even  more  restrictive  measures  by  set- 
ting a  dangerously  un-Amerlcm  precedent; 
and 

■Whereas  all  these  things  combined  with 
the  American  s  traditionally  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  use  of  ftrearms  places  an  unnec- 
essarily restrictive  burden  upon  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  falls  to  adequately  re- 
strict the  'rtmlnal  element  from  procuring 
rir-Hrms  with  which  to  perform  their  evil 
deeds. 

.Voif  therefore  be  it  reaolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-second 
Oklahoma  legislature 

Section  1  That  Congress  be  .uid  is  hereby 
respectfully  urged  to  repeal  all  recently 
pa,ssed  gun  legislation'  Including  those  re- 
s:r:ctiun3  placed  on  the  buying  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

"Section  2  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution  after  consideration  and 
enrollment  be  prepared  for  transmittal  to 
the  presiding  offlcers  of  the  United  St*t«a 
Congress  and  to  each  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  25th  day  Of 
February    1969 

'Leon   Field. 
'P'erident  of   the  Seriate 
"Attest 

"Basil  R  Wn.soN. 
"Secertary  of   the  Senate   ' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Oomnaittee  on 
the  I>lBtrlct  of  Columbia 

Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr  .  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council; 

Sterling  Tucker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council;  and 

Jerry  A  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  reported  with  a  written  report 
I  Ex   Rept    No    91-3) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   STEVENS 

3  1447  A  bin  to  apply  certain  provisions 
of  section  8341  of  title  5  United  States  Code, 
which  provide  for  the  continuance  of  resto- 
ration of  an  annuity  to  a  surviving  spouse 
who  has  remarried  or  hereafter  remarries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Stevens  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia 

3  1448  A  bill  t*o  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  "^o  as  t.o  reduce  to  50  the 
age  at  which  a  woman  niav  begin  to  receive 
actuarially  reduced  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Bv  Mr    BEN7JETT 

3  1449  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  8250.000 
■.vlth  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
Golden  Circle  Natlunal  Scenic  Parkway  com- 
plex connecting  the  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  recreation  are.is  !n  the  southern 
part  of  Utah  with  the  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  recreation  areas  situated  In 
northern  .Arizona,  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
and  southwestern  Colorudo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  .uid  Insular  .\fTalrs. 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separ;»te  henrllng  i 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH 

S  1450  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  ^is  to  Include  drugs 
among  the  benefits  provided  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  part  B  of  such  Utle  and  to 
eliminate  the  »50  deductible  pre.sently  im- 
posed as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  such  program,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S  1451  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Duvauchelle  Contreras:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Y\hborouch  when 
he  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  I 

By  Mr  HANSEN  i  f or  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr  Bbooki,  Mr.  Coopsr.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  Mr  HarsKA.  Mr.  JAvrrs. 
Mr  .McGovern.  Mr  Moss.  Mr  Perct. 
Mr  Proutt.  Mr  Randolph.  Mr. 
Scott    and  Mr    Tydings  i 

S  1452  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  OflRce  of  Natural  Science  Research 
In  the  National  Park  Service;  to  establish  a 
system  of  fellowships  for  support  of  research 
m  the  natural  sciences;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   HRUSKA  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 

CtTRTlS) 

3  1463  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  North  Loup  division.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other 
purposes,   and 

3  1454  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain    the   O'Neill    unit,   MlsBourl   River 


Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AtTalrs. 

By    Mr.    ALIOTT     (for    himself.    Mr 
Benn«tt.  Mr.  DoifiNicK.  Mr.   Mon- 
TOTA,  Mr.  DnKSEN,  and  Mr.  Saxbei 
3.  1465    A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(a)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1B37,  as  amended,  so  as  to  include  Colo- 
rado. Utah.  New  Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohio 
among  the  specified  States  which  are  eligible 
to  participate  in   marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs  with  reepect  to  apples;   and 
S.  1456    A  bill  to  amend  sections  3(3)   and 
8c 1 8)  (I  I      of     the     Agricultural     Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  lo 
[>ermlt  marketing  orders  applicable  to  apples 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  lie 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  MtJSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Maonttson.  Mr.  Mc- 
CAmTHT,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch)  ; 
3.  1467.  A  bill  to  foster  high  standards  ui 
architectural   excellence   in   the   design   and 
decoration  of  Fedec&l.  public  buildings  and 
poat  offices  outside  the  District  of  Columbi.i. 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and   preservation   of   works   of   art   for   such 
buildings,    and    for    other    purposes,    to    he 
known  as  the  Federal  Pine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture   Act;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .ippear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  TYDINGS: 
S.  1458.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  business  r 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbi  i 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  ■ 
nonprofit  corpKDratlon  or  association;  and 

S.  1459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulati.  :; 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail  Install- 
ment sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  th.n 
motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrlc* 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  !'.o 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  1460  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saada  Aybout 
I  Sandra  Oade);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA   (for  himself  and  .Mr 

Ebvin  1 

3.  1461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A  '  '. 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  rt.  - 

resentailon    of   defendants   who   are    finiu;- 

claliy  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  detente 

In  criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 

States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  !.e 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appe^ir 

under  a  .separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh. 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vlrglni.i. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr 

Inoute.  Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

McatE,  Mr.  McInttre,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

Rakdclph,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Stevens, 

Mr.   Talmadoe,   and   Mr.   Young     1 

Ohio) 

S.   1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 

marketing    of    articles    Imported    Into    the 

United   States,   to   establish   a   flexible   ba-^is 

for  the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to 

expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supplv- 

Ing   nations   a   fair   share   of   the   growth     r 

change  In  the  U  S   market;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  ho 
introduced    the    above    bill,  which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  aORE: 
S.  1463.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount  ol 
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the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemption 
to  $1,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  1464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Goldenberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey: 
S    1466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
McCall.    Elizabeth    McCall,    and    Gary    and 
Wayne  McCall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  th« 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  ScHWEiKks  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Biblx, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Kennxdt, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.   MusxiE,   Mr.   Yarborouoh,   and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio) : 
SJ.Res  74.    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
1   r  the  designation  of  the  first  full  calendar 
week  In  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
lie  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  1447— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AN  ANNUITY  TO  A 
SURVIVING  SPOUSE  WHO  HAS 
REMARRIED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  correct  what  I 
feel  is  a  great  injustice  to  many  widows 
covered  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Retirement  Act. 

The  existing  act  allows  a  widow  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  60  to  remarry  smd 
continue  to  receive  her  annuity.  However, 
this  provision  is  limited  to  those  widows 
whose  husbsmds  passed  away  after  the 
i)resent  law  was  enacted. 

My  bill  will  allow  a  widow,  regardless 
of  when  her  husband  passed  away,  to  re- 
marry after  the  age  of  60  and  continue 
to  receive  her  armulty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1447)  to  apply  certain  pro- 
visions of  section  8341  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  which  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  restoration  of  an  annuity  to 
a  surviving  spouse  who  has  remarried  or 
hereafter  remarries,  and  for  other,  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1449— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  CREATE  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE 
AND  SOUTHERN  UTAH  SCiOTC 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  feasible  route  or 
routes  for  the  establishment  of  a  Golden 
Circle  National  Scenic  Parkway  complex. 
This  complex  would  link  together  the 
many  attractive  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  recreation  areas  of  southern 
Utah,  northern  Arizona,  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  and  southwestern  Colorado. 


THk  GOLDEN  CIRCLE:    A  TRUE  SCENIC  AND  RECRE- 
ATIONAL    WONDERLAND 

Centered  around  the  Four  Comers 
Area  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  are  more  than  40  outstanding 
scenic  and  recreational  attractions  which 
form  a  great  "Golden  Circle"  as  the  area 
has  been  aptly  described.  These  attrac- 
tions include  both  National  and  State 
parks  and  monuments  and  other  areas 
of  scenic,  archaelogic,  geologic,  historic, 
and  recreational  value.  It  is  an  area  un- 
duplicated  in  the  world,  and  has  recent- 
ly received  added  value  in  the  designa- 
tion of  Canyonlands  National  Park  and 
in  the  formation  of  Lake  Powell  and  the 
Glen  Canyon  national  recreation  area. 

SCENIC    PARKWAY    COMPLEX    NEEDED 

Most  of  the  points  of  interest  would 
be  only  a  few  hours  apart  if  there  were 
adequate  access  and  connecting  roads. 
Yet,  at  the  present  time  the  people  of 
America  are  being  denied,  except  on  great 
Inconvenience  and  hardship,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar and  majestic  scenery  in  the  world. 
Some  of  these  points  of  interest  have  no 
roads  at  all  or  are  accessible  only  by 
jeep  trail.  Those  that  do  have  good  roads 
usually  are  not  linked  in  any  patterns  to 
provide  contiguous  travel  from  one  to 
another.  The  construction  of  a  national 
scenic  parkway  in  the  Golden  Circle  area 
would  cross  and  open  up  this  area  to 
coimtless  thousands  of  people  who  are 
now  deniec"  this  great  esthetic  experience. 

Frankly.  I  am  tired  of  creation  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  strictly  for 
"museum"  purposes,  far  off  the  main 
roads  and  accessible  only  to  the  most 
hardy,  rich  tourists  who  can  afford  pack 
trains  or  jeep  tours.  Let  us  open  up  our 
parks  to  the  American  people.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  hide  them  from 
general  view? 

BACKGROUND   RECALLED 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
national  parkway  through  southern 
Utah.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
submitted  a  negative  report  on  the  bill, 
however,  on  the  grounds  that  no  survey 
had  been  made  by  the  Department.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Department  indicated  that 
it  wished  to  make  such  a  survey  as  soon 
as  personnel  and  funds  were  available.  I 
then  introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  necessary  funds  and  personnel. 
In  testifying  on  this  bill  in  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  then  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  said  the  Park 
Service  could  economically  use  the  full 
amount  of  $80,000  which  the  bill  pro- 
vided, but  added  he  felt  such  a  study 
should  Include  not  only  southern  Utah 
but  the  general  Colorado  River  region 
in  adjoining  States  where  outstanding 
scenic  parkway  possibilities  exist.  I 
heartily  concur  Ln  the  broader  concept, 
which  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
proposes.  My  bill  authorizes  $250,000  for 
the  broader  survey. 

A  survey  of  the  area  will  show  there 
are  several  possible  routes  which  hold 
great  promise  for  location  of  a  national 
scenic  parkway.  They  are  not  only  scenic 
but  are  feasible  from  an  economic  and 


Utah,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
engineering  standpoint.  In  southern 
Roads  has  surveyed  four  possible  routes, 
and  other  locations  have  been  suggested 
by  other  groups.  No  doubt  routes  in  other 
States  to  complete  the  road  complex  are 
equally  available. 

NEEDED PARKWAYS    IN    THE    WEST 

As  iny  colleagues  know,  all  of  our  exist- 
ing national  parkways  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  principally  in  the 
South.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that 
this  discriminatory  policy  should  cease 
so  that  the  Golden  Circle  area  can  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  $16  million  appro- 
priated annually  by  Congress  for  con- 
struction of  national  parkways.  The 
parkway  which  I  propose  would  traverse 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  areas  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  area  is  almost 
entirely  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  right-of-way  will  cost  very 
little. 

Moreover.  Utah  was  forced  by  former 
Secretary  Udall  to  give  up  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  for  new  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  But  road  development 
lags  far  behind  the  national  park  devel- 
opments in  the  area.  In  fairness  we 
should  and  must  have  roads. 

ITAH    STCDT 

The  Utah  State  Department  of  Hieh- 
ways  has  completed  an  exhaustive  studv 
of  road  needs  in  the  Golden  Circle  area, 
and  points  out  that  National  Park  Serv- 
ice developments  on  Lake  Powell,  for  ex- 
ample, have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
needs  for  access  roads.  The  National  Park 
Service  anticipates  1  million  visitors  an- 
nually if  good  access  roads  are  provided. 
In  anticipation  of  the  influx  of  visitors, 
the  Park  Service  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  development  of  some  10 
permanent  recreation  sites  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Utah.  Yet.  only  three,  Wahweap,  Lee's 
Ferry,  and  Bullfrog  are  accessible  today 
over  a  hard-surfaced,  all-weather  road. 
Castle  Butte  development  can  be  reached 
first  by  jeep,  then  on  foot  by  the  hardy 
few.  Hole-in-the-Rock  is  50  miles,  over 
primitive  road,  from  the  nearest  connect- 
ing highway.  The  Utah  State  Department 
of  Highways  recommends  the  improve- 
ment of  Utah  State  Route  95.  the  back- 
bone through  the  area,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  access  roads 
leading  into  the  recreational  sites  on  Lake 
Powell.  I  know  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in 
carrying  out  the  survey  proposed  in  my 
bill,  will  wish  to  consider  the  valuable  in- 
formation developed  by  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Highways  and  to  work 
with  the  highway  departments  and  other 
interested  agencies  in  Arizona.  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  as  well 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  1449)  to  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  proposed  Golden  Circle  National  Sce- 
nic Parkway  complex  connecting  the 
national  parks,  monuments,  and  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah 
vrith  the  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  recreation  areas  situated  in  north- 
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ern  Arizona,  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
and  southwestern  Colorado,  introduced 
by  Mr  Bennett  a  as  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commlt- 
t«e  on  Interior  and  Imular  Affairs. 


S  1450— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY LAW  TO  LNCLUDE  DRUG 
BENEFITS  AND  TO  REMOVE  THE 
$50  DEDUCTIBLE 

'  Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  $50  deductible  fea- 
ture under  part  B  of  medicare  and  to 
include  prescription  druKs  among  the 
benefits  provided  under  that  same  pro- 
gram 

My  proposal  Is  prompted  partially  by 
the  testimony  received  bv  the  US  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aii\nn  during  recent 
hearings  conducted  on  the  subject  of 
"Usefulness  and  Availability  of  Federal 
PronTSLms  and  Services  to  Elderly  Mexl- 
ean-  Aflfierlcans.  ' 

As  I  presided  at  the  committee  hear- 
mgs  in  Los  Angeles.  El  Paso.  San  An- 
tonio, and.  finally,  in  Washington.  DC  . 
during  December  and  January.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  frequency  with  which 
witnesses  declared  that — while  medicare 
part  B  IS  fulfilling  an  e.ssentlal  and  long- 
needed  function  in  providing  coverage 
for  .some  treatment  and  services-  the 
$50  deductible  feature  and  the  high  cost 
of  prescription  druus  put  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  low-Income  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  particular 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  what 
part  B  costs  a  participant  before  he  can 
collect  a  penny  In  benefits. 

For  one  thln«.  he  must  now  pay  $4  a 
month  for  his  premium  or  $48  a  year. 
Then  he  must  pay  for  the  first  $50  of 
covered  charues  He  is  already  up  to  $98 
fiir  coverage  before  receiving  any  bene- 
fits, and  even  then  he  must  pay  20  per- 
cent coinsurance"  for  each  covered 
charge  during  the  year  over  the  first  $50. 
As  reported  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  Developments  In 
Aguig.  1367,"  the  deductible  contributes 
toward  heavy  burden  upon  the  very  peo- 
ple most  In  need  of  help  That  report 
quotes  Mr  William  Hutton  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  as  say- 
ing that  the  medicare  program  should 
be  regarded  as  a  public  social  Insurance 
progriim.  but  that  the  use  of  deducti- 
bles— ac  well  as  coln.-^urance — comes 
strictly  from  the  practice  and  thinking 
in  commercial  casualty  insurance.  He 
explained 

The  basic  concept  of  are.  auto,  marine. 
ec  cetera,  insurance.  Is  the  pooling  of  rlslts 
'-■)  pfiv'-i  against  loeu  from  undesirable  and 
uften  preverrable  accidents  The  deductible  Is 
promoted  a-s  a  <uard  against  carelessness — or 
paying  the  consequences 

But  In  today's  wrld  everyone  requires 
health  services  Mrxiern  medicine  embraces 
preventive  care  ind  health  maintenance  as 
essentia!  elements  The  i^asualty  Insurance 
concept  simply  does  not  fit  in  a  medicare  pro- 
gram established  as  an  element  of  our  social 
insurance. 

Another  vivid  description  of  the  prob- 
lem came  at  our  hearing  in  Los  Angeles 
in  connection  viith  elderiy  Mexican- 
Americans  Dr  Max  Olfenberg,  a  resident 


of  the  East  Los  Angeles  area  fur  48  years 
and  a  practicing  physician  in  the  com- 
munity for  32  years,  said  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  first  $50  for  tiie  doctor  bill 
and  related  services  would  'encourage 
the  elimble  Mexicans  and  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent  to  seek  medical  care 
early  rather  than  to  att<'mpt  to  treat 
them.selves  In  this  way.  many  serious 
medical  problem.^  would  bf  avoided  and 
A  financial  savings  would  be  realized" 

Here  we  have  a  medical  practitioner 
with  years  of  ext)erience  saying  that 
elimination  of  the  deductible  would  en- 
courage preventive  medicine,  w^hlch  is  so 
much  more  effective  and  humane  than 
costly  treatment  and  huspltalizaiion 
later  on. 

Dr  Offenberg  also  provided  excellent 
arsiuments  for  the  secoiid  feature  of  the 
bill  I  offer  today  That  provision  calls  for 
coverage  of  prescription  drug  costs  under 
part  B  of  medicare  Here  again.  Dr  Of- 
fenberg argued  for  prevention: 

Many  of  our  elderly  are  unable  to  purchase 
outpatient  drugs,  thereby  prolonging  their 
aliments  and  resulting  In  needless  suffering 

Our  hearings  on  Mexican-Americans 
were  useful  because  they  dramatically 
showed  that  among  many  members  of 
minority  groups,  many  prevelant  prob- 
lems are  intensified  and  highly  visible 
when  subjected  to  .scrutiny  On  the  mat- 
ter of  prescription  druus  under  medicare 
part  B,  we  now  have  weighty  documenta- 
tion on  the  more  widespread  need — not 
only  among  lu\v-income  members  of  mi- 
nority groups — for  coverage  ol  drugs  un- 
der medicare  I  am  referring  to  the 
December  31.  1968.  report  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Pre.scription  Drugs  As  that  re- 
port emphatically  said: 

since  tlie  advent  of  Medicare,  prescription 
drugs  have  represented  the  largest  .single 
E>erst)nal  health  expenditure  that  the  aged 
must  meet  almost  entirely  from  their  own 
resources — some  20  per  cent  of  their  personal 
health  expenditures  Although  the  elderly 
represent  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  account  for  nearly  25  per  rent  of 
all  prescription  drug  costs,  and  their  annual 
per  capita  expenditure  for  drugs  is  more 
liliin  three  times  that  of  persons  under  ige 
65 

Mr  President,  the  task  force  report 
provides  overwhelming  evidence,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  need  for  action  on  pre- 
scription drugs.  While  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  promulgated  chilling  estimates  on 
the  costs  of  removing  the  deductible  from 
part  B.  the  medical  testimony  I  heard  at 
these  hearings  where  I  presided  Indi- 
cated that  money  would  be  saved  the 
taxpayeis  If  these  druf>  would  be  fur- 
nished in  time,  that  is.  fiee  I  submit  that 
the  Congress  should  reexamine  the  de- 
ductible— not  only  to  determine  whether 
the  SSA  may  be  lot)  pessimistic  In  their 
cost  projections — but  also  to  investigate 
our  basic  philosophy  behind  part  B  pro- 
gram of  medicare 

We  In  Congress  made  many  stn-eches 
when  we  passed  medicare  about  the 
need  for  bringing  all  Americans  into  the 
"mainstream  of  medicine  '  We  should 
ask  now  whether  we  are  succeeding  I 
do  not  think  we  are.  I  believe  we  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  jn  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  1450  >  to  amend  title  X\TII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  in- 
clude druus  among  Uie  benefits  provided 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title  and  to  eliminate  the  $50  de- 
ductible presently  Imposed  as  a  condi- 
11.311  to  the  receipt  of  benefits  under  such 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1450 

Be  It  fnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
rif  Reprraentaitves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (al 
section  1861  (s)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
.imended-  - 

ill  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (81 : 

I  2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  .9i  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••    and    ": 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  |91  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•i  10)  drugs  and  blologlcals  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  a  phv-slclan".  and 

i4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ilO». 
(11),  (12).  and  il3i  as  paragraphs  (111, 
(12),    (13).  and    (14).  respectively. 

(bill)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  ;iddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sontence  'With  respect  to 
drugs  and  blologlcal.s  described  In  section 
1861(siil0i.  the  oertlHcatlon  requirements 
of  paragraph  i2i  iBi  .shall  be  sjUlsfled  by  the 
physicians  prescription  ' 

(2)  Section  1861(sii2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(Including  drugs 
and  blologlcals  which  cannot,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  be  self-ad- 
ministered  I  '  in  subparagraphs  (A)  ,ind  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  (Including 
drugs  and  blologlcals)  ' 

i3i  Section  1861  It)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  or  .is  are  approved"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or.  In  the  case  of 
dnigs  and  blologlcals  furnished  by  a  hospital, 
as  are  approved" 

1 4)  Section  1864(a I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and  (Ui" 
•ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph-s 
(  11  )  and  (  12  i  ". 

I  CI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
Incurred  on  or  after  tlie  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

Sec.  2.  lai  (1)  Section  1833(ai(I)  of  tl.e 
Social  Security  Act  Is  tunended  by  .striking 
out  "plus  any  amounts  payable  by  them  .ts 
a  result  of  subsection  i  b )  ". 

(2)  SecUon  1833(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pelled. 

..Ti  Section  1833 1 c)  of  .■-iich  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsections  lai  and  ibr 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  therMjf  "subsection 
(ai"" 

(4i  Subsections  (O,  (di.  (e).  and  (f)  of 
section  1833  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  a- 
subsections  ib».  (O.  id),  .md  lei,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(ai  (2)  (Al  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out   "section  1833(b).'" 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (Al  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1833(ci"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  there  of  "section  1833ibr" 

(C|  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  commencing  after  December  31.  1967. 
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S.  1452— INTRODUCTION  OP  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  years,  there  has  been 
a  groundswell  of  public  support  for  an 
expanding  program  for  the  preservation 
of  our  country's  natural  heritage.  New 
national  parks,  monimients,  recreation 
areas,  memorials,  and  seashores,  as  well 
as  wilderness,  wild  rivers,  scenic  rivers, 
and  national  scenic  trails  systems,  have 
been   recently   created   by  Congress. 

In  1963,  an  advisory  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  submitted 
a  report  to  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  on  research  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  committee's  report 
pointed  to  a  mounting  crisis — one  with- 
in the  national  park  system  Itself.  The 
committee  found  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Park  Service's  total  appro- 
priations were  being  spent  for  research 
ir  the  natural  sciences.  This  compared 
to  an  average  10  percent  spent  by  simi- 
lar Federal  agencies.  Further,  the  ad- 
visory committee  made  20  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  research 
as  a  means  to  aid  the  National  Park 
Service  In  fulfilling  its  mandate  "to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  the  national  parks 
with  due  consideration  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  owners,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  esthetic,  spiritual, 
inspirational,  educational  and  scientific 
values  which  are  inherent  in  natural 
wonders  and  nature's  creatures." 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee 
have  not  been  implemented  despite  its 
pointed  urging  for  "prompt  action."  The 
committee  advised: 

Unless  dr.istlc  steps  are  Immediately  taken 
•here  Is  a  good  possibility  that  within  this 
generation  several.  If  not  all.  the  national 
parks  will  be  degraded  to  a  state  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  which  they  were  pre- 
.-erved  and  In  which  thev  were  to  be  en- 
Joyed. 

On  May  4,  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1684 
In  the  90tli  Congress.  My  earlier  remarks 
and  supporting  material  can  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  9.  pages  11745-11761.  S.  1684 
put  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Into 
a  legislative  framework  and  would  have 
Liven  the  National  Park  Service  the  nec- 
essary- authority  and  directive  to  imple- 
ment many  sorely  needed  reforms. 

Unfortunately,  no  report  was  made  by 
the  previous  administration  on  this 
measure.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
there  is  merit  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
I  resubmit  the  identical  bill  to  the  Senate 
now  In  the  hopes  that  some  legislative 
dialoK  with  the  new  team  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  might  be  stimulated 
m  this  Consress.  I  v\ill  ask  that  a  report 
•  xpre.ssing  the  departmental  views  be 
tiled  with  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  need  for  improved  environmental 
research  Is  not  something  that  will  go 
away.  In  fact,  we  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  these  needs  every  day.  The  San- 
ta Barbara  disaster;  evidence  of  human 
waste  pollution  In  Mammoth  Cave;  the 
continuing  threat  to  the  aquatic  and  bird 
life    of    Everglades    National   Park — all 


these  are  putting  up  the  warning  signs 
to  us:  "Danger:  Man  at  Work." 

Concerned  citizens,  scientists  and  leg- 
islators are  alerting  this  country  to  the 
environmental  crises  facing  us.  Nimier- 
ous  bills  have  been  offered  in  Congress 
to  deal  with  this  issue  in  Its  broadest 
aspects.  One  such  bill  in  particular, 
S.  1075.  recently  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
to  establish  a  three-member  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Environmental  Quality  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  much  merit. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  these  broader  efforts,  but 
rather  Is  confined  to  a  specific  agency 
where  a  specific  need  for  environmental 
research  very  obviously  exists.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  being  given  respon- 
sibility for  managint;  a  significant  num- 
ber of  new  additions  to  the  national  park 
system.  As  planning  for  future  manage- 
ment programs  progresses,  it  is  essential 
that  environmental  considerations  be 
given  the  emphasis  that  they  urgently 
require.  It  is  time  now  that  the  Park 
Service  moves  to  put  its  house  in  order 
so  that  Its  future  management  decisions 
affecting  the  environment  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  evidence 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr, 
Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Tydincs,  S.  1452,  the  National  Park 
Service  Natural  Science  Research  Act  of 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1452)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence Research  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; to  establish  a  system  of  fellowships 
for  support  of  research  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences; and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hansen  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.    1455— INTRODUCTION    OF   APPLE 
MARKETING  BILL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bennett,  Dominick,  Mon- 
TOYA,  Dirksen,  Saxbe,  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  section  8c<2)  lAi 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
include  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Il- 
linois, and  Ohio  among  the  specified 
States  which  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  apples,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  similar  to  the  provisions  of  S. 
3056,  which  I  introduced  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  along 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Dom- 
inick, Bennett,  and  Montoya.  Subse- 
quently, the  text  of  the  bill  was  adopted 
as  section  804  of  title  VIII  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1968.  During  the  time 
this  bill  was  being  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Ohio  were  added  at  the  request  of  Sena- 


tor Dirksen  and  Senator  Lausche  to  af- 
ford those  States  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate also  in  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs  with  respect  to  apples. 
As  Senators  are  aware,  tire  en.suing  con- 
ference on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1968 
deleted  this  section,  along  with  others, 
when  It  provided  for  a  simple  extemiori 
of  the  act  until  December  31.  1970.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  again  intro- 
ducing this  measure  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  simply  stated,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  enable  applegrowers 
in  the  States  affected  by  the  bill  to  do  a 
more  effective  job  of  marketing  apples 
n  their  respective  States  by  providing 
legislative  authority  to  enter  into  volun- 
tary marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams. Section  8ci2)  (A<  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  already  grants  this  author- 
ity to  enter  into  marketing  agreement 
and  order  programs.  This  bill  would 
merely  add  the  States  of  Colorado  Utah 
New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  to  that 
list  of  States  which  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  Into  such  marketing 
programs. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  originally  established 
the  legislative  authority  for  the  orderiy 
and  efficient  marketing  processes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  market  for  various 
agricultural  commodities.  This  legislative 
authority  was  provided,  not  only  for  the 
economic  benefit  of  the  agricultural  In- 
dastry  involved  with  such  commodities 
but  also  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
consuming  public.  As  such,  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  proper  farmer  bar- 
gaining power  through  collective  farmer 
marketing  and  selling  agreements  other- 
wi.se  unavailable  to  individual  farmer.^; 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  enter 
into  these  marketing  orders,  which  are 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  applegrowers  of 
the  affected  States.  As  such,  the  passage 
of  thi„  bill  would  merely  create  the  op- 
portunity for  voluntary  interstate  agree- 
ments, voted  upon  by  the  applegrowers 
directly  affected,  which  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. In  this  regard,  the  public  In- 
terest IS  fully  protected  bv  the  processes 
established  by  law.  Prior  to  the  appri^val 
by  the  Secretary,  the  proposed  agree- 
ments are  subject  to  hearings  called  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  satlsfv 
the  Department  of  the  voluntariness  of 
the  proposed  agreement  and  to  be  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  a  sufficient  number  of 
growers  who  want  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
there  is  an  ideal  industry-Government 
relationship  created  by  law  to  assure 
the  ultimate  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  apple- 
growers  are  presently  permitted  by  Colo- 
rado law  to  enter  into  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders  on  an  intrastate  basis. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  today,  how- 
ever, is  to  enable  applegrowers  in  the 
States  enumerated  in  this  bill,  along  with 
those  in  Colorado,  to  Join  with  apple- 
growers  in  the  States  set  forth  in  sec- 
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tlon  8c'2>iA»  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  to  create  volun- 
tary interstate  marketing  orders 

Applegrowers  In  the  States  affected  by 
this  bill  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
afford  themaelvea  of  the  promise  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  for  the  orderly 
exchange  of  their  commodity  in  inter- 
state commerce  be  effectuating  programs 
beneficial  not  only  to  their  particular 
industry,  but  also  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic In  this  regard.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  this 
measure  so  that  It  can  be  enacted  during 
the  present  session  of  the  91st  Congress 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  apprjpii.iC  !y   refer-.ed 
and,   without  objection,  the  bill   wJl  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

The  bUI  S  1455'  to  amer.d  section 
8c  »•  A'. -of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  so 
as  to  include  Colorado.  Utah.  New  Mexi- 
co. LUnois.  and  Ohio  among  the  specified 
Stales  which  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  apples,  introduced 
by  Mr  Allott  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators',  vas  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ajinculture  and  Forestr>-,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows 

S  145,5 
Be  It  enotrted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revreientatiie^  of  the  United  States  of 
/IrnfMi-a  in  Cang'e^i  a.iiembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8c(2)iAi  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Marketing  Aureemenr  .\ct  rit 
1937  del  imended.  is  amendeU  by  striking  out 
"and  C.mne^-tlcut"  and  insertlne!  In  lieu 
thereof  Connecticut,  Colorado  Utah.  New 
Mexico.  Illinois,  and  Ohl  j   ' 


S  145&— INTRODUCTION  OF  .\PPLE 
ADVERTISING  BILL  COMP.ANION 
TO  .\PPLE  MARKETLNG  BILL 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  also  in- 
troduce on  t)ehalf  of  Senators  Bennett, 
DoMiMCK.  MoNTOYA.  DiRKSEN.  Saxbe.  and 
myself,  a  bill  to  amend  sections  2  3'  and 
8c  6  I'  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so 
a^  to  permit  marketmg  orders  applicable 
to  apples  to  provide  for  paid  advertising 
and  ask  that  it,  too,  be  appropriately 
referred 

Mr  President,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  identical  to  the  provisions  of  S  3057 
which  I  Introduced  during  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  S  3057  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  S  3056  In  the  90th 
Congress,  .After  having  been  adopted  as 
section  805  of  title  \TII  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1968.  the  language  was  de- 
leted as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees 

.Again,  this  bill  Is  only  offered  as  en- 
abling legislation  It  would  still  .'•equire 
that  applegrowers  themselves,  by  volun- 
tary agreement,  provide  that  expenses  of 
paid  advertising  be  a  part  nf  a  marketing 
agr-eement  or  order  This  also  would  re- 
quire approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers   themselves   which   action,   of 


course,  is  still  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  It  Is  my  belief. 
as  well  as  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
;osponsorlng  this  measure  today,  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  Is  essential  to  the 
apple  growing  industry  to  further  the 
development  of  programs  which  would 
provide  a  more  effective  Job  of  marketing 
apples  by  the  apple  Industry, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  1456'  to  amend  sections 
2 '  3 1  and  8c '  6 '  >  I )  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  .A><reement  .Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  adverli.sing,  introduced  by  Mr 
.•\llott  for  him.self  and  other  Senators  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Coininittee  on  .Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
s     1456 

B'-  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
tit  Representatives  of  the  Vntted  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  lai 
section  2i3)  of  the  Agricultural  Marlteltng 
.Agreement  Act  of  1937.  ,ia  amended.  Is 
.imended  by  inserting  ',  such  marlcetlng  re- 
search and  development  pr"Jects  provided  In 
section  anSiiIi,  and"  immediately  after 
•section  8c(6)  \  H  i" 

ibi  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c(8)  >  1 1  of  such  \cx,  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  stniking  out  "or  avocadoe"  and  Inserting 
la  lieu   thereof    '.  avocadoa.  or  apples  ' 


S  1457  INTRODUCTION  OF  FED- 
ERAL FINE  ARTS  AND  ARCHITEC- 
TXTRE  .ACT  OF  1969 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hart, 
Jamts  Magnuson  McCarthy,  and  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  foster  high  standards 
of  arciutectural  excellence  in  the  design 
and  decoration  of  Federal  public  build- 
ings and  post  offices  out-side  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  and  pre.serva- 
tion  of  works  of  ait  fur  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture 
Act  of  1969 

I  asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
See  exhibit  !.> 

Mr  -MUSKIE  Mr  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  identical  to 
S.  1582  of  the  90th  Congress  and  to 
HR  2790  already  introduced  by  Con- 
','re.s.sman  Reus.s   of  Wisconsin 

.At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  impact  of  archi- 
tectural design  on  the  urban  environ- 
ment. It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
PVderal  Government  sliould  take  steps  to 
insure  that  all  P'ederal  buildings  reflect 
the  finest  examples  of  American  fine  arts 
and  architecture. 


Too  often  Federal  buildings  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  unimagina- 
tive, mediocre  structures  which  have 
been  built  to  last,  but  not  to  add  esthetic 
beauty  to  their  surroundings.  Too  often 
they  bear  little  relation  to  their  sites  or 
to  architectural  styles  around  them.  Fre- 
quently the  works  of  art  In  these  build- 
ings have  been  added  as  afterthoughts 
and  not  as  Integral  parts  of  the  total 
design. 

Unfortunately,  many  Federal  buildings 
throughout  the  United  States  stand  as 
monuments  to  bad  taste  for  generations 
to  come,  when  they  should  be  examples 
of  what  Is  best  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can art  and  architecture. 

The  proposed  Federal  Pine  Arts  and 
Architecture  Act  of  1969  seeks  to  upgrade 
the  quality  and  design  of  Federal  build- 
ings and  post  offices  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  suitable  works  of  ai't  for  these 
buildings  by  establishing  a  public  ad- 
visory panel  on  architectural  services 
in  the  General  Services  Administration. 
At  least  12  distinguished  architects  from 
private  life,  including  landscape  archi- 
tects and  city  planners;  at  least  six  rep- 
resentatives from  allied  fields,  including 
painters,  mural  artists,  sculptors,  special- 
ists in  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  and 
interior  designers;  and  Federal  repre- 
senutlves  would  be  included  on  the 
panel.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  GSA  would  act  as 
Chairman. 

This  provision  would  give  statutory 
recognition  to  the  GSA  Executive  order, 
revised  on  August  17.  1965.  which  estab- 
lished a  public  advisory  panel  on  archi- 
tectural services  and  whose  membership 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed 
in  this  bill. 

In  appointing  public  members  to  the 
panel,  the  Admitiistrator  of  GSA  shall 
choose  from  nominations  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Eiidowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Architec- 
tural Advlsorj"  Board  would  have  four 
main  fimctlons. 

It  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
GSA  Administrator  and  the  Postmaster 
General  on  criteria  for  public  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  on  the  choice  of  artists  for 
works  of  art  to  be  used  in  these  buildings. 

It  would  be  authorized  to  review  GSA 
design  .standards,  guides  and  procedures. 

It  would  advise  the  Administrator  and 
the  Postmaster  General  on  the  selection 
of  architects  and  artists,  and  it  would 
review  and  advise  them  with  respect  to 
the  acceptability  of  architectural  designs 
or  works  of  art  for  individual  projects. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
GSA  Administrator  and  the  Postmaster 
General  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  1 
percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  public  buildings 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order 
to  acquire  and  maintain  suitable  works 
of  art  for  these  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  by  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  art  and  architecture  of  Federal 
buildings  all  over  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  would  enhance  the  environ- 
ment of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  to 
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reflect  the  dignity,  vitality,  and  strength 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  have  early 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1457)  to  foster  high  stand- 
ards of  architectural  excellence  in  the 
design  and  decoration  of  Federal  public 
buildings  and  post  ofHces  outside  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Pine  Arts  and  Architecture 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Exhibit  1 
S.   1457 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nt  liepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
.^ct  to  provide — 

( 1 1  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  architectural  design  and  art  for  public 
iniildlngs  and  post  oflftces  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(2)  a  program  for  the  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  suitable  worlcs  of  art  for  pub- 
lic buildings  and  post  ofHces  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

in)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
\dmlnlstrBtor  of  General  Services. 

(bi    The  term  "public  building"  shall  have 
he  same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section 
'.3(1 1   of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Sec.  3.   (1)   The  Public  Advisory  Panel  on 

Archltectur.il  Services  is  hereby  established 

111  the  General  Services  Administration.  The 

Administrator  shall  appoint  to  the  Panel  at 

.east    twelve    distinguished    architects    from 

mong  persons  in  private  life  professionally 

r  hgaged  In  architecture,  landscape  archltec- 

ure.  or  city  planning,  and  at  least  six  dl5- 

•ingulshed  representatives  of  the  fields  of  art 

lined    to    architecture.    Including    painting 

two  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  expe- 

-lenced    in    mural    decoration),    sculpture 

two  members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  expe- 

•lenced  in  sculpture  related  to  the  archltec- 

aral  environment),  the  decorative  arts  and 

rafts    (one    member),   and    Interior   design 

■ne  member),  and  such  appropriate  repre- 

entatlves  of  the  Federal  Government  aa  the 

Administrator  may  desire  to  serve  ex  officio. 

The  Commissioner,  Public  Buildings  Service, 

General    Services    Administration,    shall    be 

nalrman  of  the  Panel. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  the 
;  ubllc  members  of  the  Panel  from  nomlna- 
•1  jns  submitted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 

:.e   Chairman  of   the   National  Endowment 

1  r  the  Arts,  who  shall  recommend  at  least 
hree  persons  for  each  position  In  a  profes- 
;onal  field  for  which  a  public  member  Is  to 
e  .\ppolnted.  The  Chairman  of  the  Endow- 

:.'ient.  In  preparing  lists  of  nominees,  shall 
ill  upon  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
hd  tlie  Endowment's  advisory  panels  cover- 
•■.2:  the  fields  of  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ure,  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts,  and  In- 

•  prior  design,  for  advice  and  assistance,  and 
hall  give  due  consideration  to  any  nomlna- 
ijns  submitted  to  the  Endowment  by  estab- 
.-hed  national  organizations  In  the  respec- 
ive  professional  fields  of  art  and  archltec- 

'  ure. 

(3)  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
erve  for  a  term  expiring  In  one  of  the  first 
hree  years  succeeding  the  year  In  which  he 
s  appointed,  as  designated  by  the  Admlnls- 

Tator  at  the  time  of  appointment,  subject 
">  the  limitation  that  not  more  than  one 
painter  and  one  sculptor  may  have  a  term 
-cheduled    to   expire   In   the   same   calendar 
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year.  No  public  member  of  the  Panel  shall 
l>e  eligible  for  reappointment  for  a  term  be- 
ginning less  than  two  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  third  consecutive  term. 

(4)  Each  public  member  of  the  Panel 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50 
per  diem  for  each  day  on  which  he  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
such,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(5)  In  order  to  Insure  that  Federal  public 
buildings,  outside  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  buildings  leased  to  the  United 
States  for  use  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be 
enhanced  by  beauty,  dignity,  economy,  util- 
ity, and  suitable  worlcs  of  art,  the  Panel 
shall  have  the  following  functions: 

(a)  Develop  and  m&ke  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  ajQd  to  the  Postmaster 
General  as  to  criteria  for  the  evaluation  and 
selection  of,  and  contractual  relationships 
with,  architects  for  public  buildings,  and 
poet  office  buildings,  and  with  artists  for 
work  of  art  related  to  the  total  design  con- 
cept of  such  buildings. 

(b)  Review  General  Services  Administra- 
tion design  standards,  criteria,  guides,  and 
procedures  and  recommend  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  to  the  Postmaster  General  any 
necessary  or  desirable  changes  to  further  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Advise  the  Administrator  and  the 
Postmaster  General  In  the  selection  of  archi- 
tects for  the  design  of  nationally  signifi- 
cant buildings  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  of 
distinguished  artists  recommended  by  the 
architect  of  such  building  or  by  the  Panel  to 
work  with  the  architect  at  the  early  plan- 
ning stages. 

(d)  Review  and  advise  the  Administrator 
or  the  Postmaster  General  with  respect  to 
the  acceptability  of  architectural  design  or 
works  of  art  proposed  by  individual  projects 
designated  by  the  Administrator  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

(6)  Meetings  of  the  Panel  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  by  request  of  three 
or  more  public  members.  The  Panel  shall 
maintain  such  records  as  are  necessary  and 
render  such  reports  and  submit  such  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Postmaster  General  or 
otherwise  considered  by  the  Panel  as  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  responsibilities  under 
this  Act.  With  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Postmaster  General  specified 
functions  of  the  Panel  may  he  performed  by 
subpanels  designated  by  the  Administrator  or 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Panel. 

Sec  4.  Tile  Administrator  and  the  Poet- 
master  General  are  authorized  to  acquire 
and  maintain  works  of  art  for  public  build- 
ings or  for  poet  offices,  respectively,  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  otherwise  authorized,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  eswh  fiscal  fiscal  year,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  an  amount  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  public  buildings 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Post- 
master General  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a 
similar  level  and  quality  of  worlcs  of  arts 
for  buildings,  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, leased  to  the  United  States  for  use  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Sec.  5.  The  Panel  shall  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  and  to  the 
Postmaster  General  concerning  the  artists 
and  works  of  art  under  section  4.  The  Panel 
may,  where  apprc^rlate,  recommend  to  the 
Administrator  and  to  the  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral, respectively,  the  holding  of  competi- 
tions for  the  selection  of  artists  and  of  de- 
signs or  models  of  works  of  art. 


S.  1458— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
REGULATING  DEBT  ADJUSTMENT 
IN   THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
during  the  last  session,  but  this  unde- 
sirable practice  continues.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  the  practice  of  debt 
adjustment  continues  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  decried  as  undesirable  and 
prohibited  in  the  surrounding  States  of 
Marj'land  and  Virginia. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit 
the  business  of  "debt  adjusting"  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  business  of  debt  adjusting,  also 
known  by  several  other  names,  involves 
an  agreement  by  a  debtor  to  pay  money 
periodically  to  the  adjuster  who  agi-ees  in 
return  for  a  fee  paid  by  the  debtor  to  ap- 
portion the  money  among  the  creditors 
of  his  client.  The  adjuster  does  not  ad- 
vance or  lend  money  to  the  debtor, 

A  series  of  articles  appearing  in  tlie 
Washington  Star  in  1967  called  attention 
to  the  deceptive  commercial  practices  of 
so-called  debt  consolidators  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Debt  adjusters  persuade  debtors  to  re- 
frain from  making  direct  payments  to 
their  creditors  and  instead  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  adjuster — they  in  turn  iJav 
the  creditors  but  only  after  taking  a  sub- 
stantial premium  from  the  debtor's  pay- 
ments. The  debtor  receives  no  real  benefit 
from  this  arrangement.  Instead  he  adds 
a  new  creditor— the  adjuster— to  an 
overwnelming  list  of  his  creditors. 

The  hearings  which  have  been  held 
demonstrate  that  it  Is  doubtful  that 
simple  regulation  of  debt  adjusting  can 
adequately  protect  the  public.  To  be  ef- 
fective, regulation  would  require  detailed 
and  constant  auditing  of  accounts  of  the 
numerous  small  debtors  doing  business 
with  the  adjusters.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  debt  consolidators  do  not  offer  anv 
useful  service  that  should  be  fostered  by 
the  official  approval  implied  by  regula- 
tion. 

The  practices  of  the  debt-adjusting 
business  have  proved  to  be  of  .'sufficient 
concern  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  it  has  been  prohibited  in  25  States, 
including  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
should  now  be  prohibited  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  iS.  1458)  to  prohibit  the  busi- 
ness of  debt  adjusting  in  the  Distinct  of 
Columbia  except  as  an  incident  to  the 
lawful  practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity 
engaged  in  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or 
association,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
I'eferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


S.  1459— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
REGULATING  RETAIL  INSTALL- 
MENT SALES  OF  CONSUMER 
GOODS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  relating  to  consumer 
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protection  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
This  bill  is  Identical  to  S  2589  which 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  ses- 
sion Since  the  passage  of  S  2589.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  and  the 
Mayor  have  enacted  a  set  of  regulations 
consistent  with  the  aims  enunciated  m 
the  bill  This  bill  is  designed  solely  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Council  and 
the  Mayor  and  to  enable  It  to  go  further 
with  Its  efforts  In  this  area 

The  purposes  of  §  2589  are — 

First  To  regulate  retail  installment 
sales  of  coi'.sumer  goods  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — other  than  motor  vehicles — 
and  to  safeguard  consumers  from  un- 
conscionable, or  fraudulent  advertising, 
sales,  credit,  and  collection  practices. 

Second  To  permit  and  encourage  the 
developm.ent  of  fair  and  economically 
sound  consumer  credit  practices. 

Third  To  further  consumer  under- 
standing through  disclosure  of  the  terms 
of  retail  installment  transactions  and 
to  prtimote  competition  among  retail 
sellers;' 

Fourth  To  promote  and  develop  pro- 
gram.s  for  the  education  of  retail  credit 
consumers 

Extensive  hearings  before  the  Business 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  Decem.- 
ber  1967,  January  and  February  1968,  and 
February  1969,  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion economic  report  on  Installment 
credit  and  retail  sales  practices  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  retailers  published  m 
March  1968.  and  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  June  1968  on  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  consumer  protection 
program  conducted  by  the  Commission 
during  the  period  June  1965  to  June  1968 
clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  effective 
reifulatlon  of  retail  installment  sales 
transactions  m  the  Nation's  Capital, 

While  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
retail  merchants  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  honest,  fair-minded,  con- 
siderate businessmen,  the  committee 
record  .shows  that  far  too  many  consum- 
ers in  the  District  too  often  become  the 
unwitting  victims  of  overreaching  and 
unconscionable  commercial  practices  em- 
ployed by  a  small  ever-present  group  of 
unethical  and  fly-by-nlght  operators  in 
the  retail  marketplace  Intent  only  on 
closmg  the  deal,  such  hucksters  misrep- 
resent their  goods,  engage  in  phony  and 
deceptive  advertising,  misrepresent  costs 
and  finance  charges,  and  hustle  their 
customers  into  unexplained,  mlsunder- 
-.tood.  and  onerous,  unfair  retail  Install- 
m.ent  contracts  Such  contracts  often 
lead  to  default,  repossession,  money 
judgments  in  favor  of  third-party  fi- 
nance companies,  and  total  and  senous 
l(.isses  to  the  consumer 

Deceptive  and  dishonest  retail  prac- 
tices— particularly  in  relation  to  install- 
ment purchases — can  injure  anyone  in 
the  marketplace,  but  their  impact  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  poor  and  uneducated, 
those  least  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  unscrupulous  merchant — - 
who  may  be  the  only  seller  available  to 
them — and  least  able  to  afford  such 
losses 

My  bill  IS  designed  to  assist  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  m  its  ef- 


forts to  meet  these  problems  in  a  mod- 
erate, responsible,  but  effective  way,  and 
to  provide  tools  by  which  residents  of  the 
District  will  be  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  unscrupulous  business 
practices 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

Thf  bill  S  1459'  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
retail  installment  sales  of  consumer 
goods  '  other  than  motor  vehicles  >  and 
.services,  and  fur  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Tydings.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S  1462— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce, fur  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh.  Bible. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Cotton,  Crans- 
ton, DoDD,  Ervin.  Inouye.  McGee,  Mc- 

INTYRE.  MONTOYA,  MoSS.  PELL,  RANDOLPH. 

ScuTT,  Stevens,  Talmadge.  and  Young 
of  Ohio,  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of 
1969  This  bill  is  intended  to  establish  a 
flexible  basis  for  the  adjustment  by  the 
U  d   ^•conl)my  to  expanded  trade. 

Many  industries  in  America,  involving 
thousands  of  workers,  are  facing  a  seri- 
ous dilemma  resulting  from  the  some- 
times conflicting  goaLs  of  a  generally 
healthy  domestic  economy  and  the  im- 
pact of  increasing  foreign  trade  on 
specific  industries 

What  we  may  gain  from  increased 
trade  in  one  industry  may  be  offset  by  the 
lo.sses  incurred  in  another  industry,  re- 
.sulling  in  a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 

Gams  from  international  trade  are 
Important,  and  trade  should  be  encour- 
aged But  the  realities  of  trade  In  today's 
world  call  for  changes  from  18th-  and 
19th-century  thinking — that  is.  thinking 
which  extols  the  virtues  of  free  and  open 
trade  and  ignores  tlic  complex  problems 
of  var>ing  standards  of  living,  means  of 
prixiuction.  wage  .scales,  and  restrictive 
trade  ixiUcies  other  than  tariffs. 

We  cannot  deal  with  the.se  changes  on 
a  piecemeal  basis,  and  hasty  considera- 
tion will  do  us  more  harm  than  jx)sslble 
good.  This  IS  one  reason  why,  more  than 
ever,  I  believe  that  Congress  must  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  trade  policies  in  linht 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  priorities. 

This  examination  should  not  be  on  the 
basis  of  one  commodity  or  one  industry 
at  a  time,  but  rather  with  a  perspective 
that  will  enable  us  to  examine  the  needs 
of  our  entire  economy  and  determine  the 
way  in  which  foreign  trade  practices  af- 
fect its  health 

In  principle,  and  often  in  fact,  the 
threat  to  the  mink  industry,  the  dairy 
producers,  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers, or  the  shoe  industry  stems  from 
the  same  cause — Imports  of  commodities 
which  are  produced  at  wages  that  would 
be  illegal  in  the  United  States 

If  we  decide  to  solve  the  problems  of 
eacii  industry  one  at  a  time — as  we  have 
been  doing — after  a  crisis  develops  in 
each,  we  may  secure  some  relief  for  that 
one  Industry   But  we  do  no  more,  really. 


than  graft  solutions  of  the  past  on  a 
problem  that  demands  a  much  more 
thorough  and  systematic  approach. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  a  crisis  point 
to  be  reached  in  each  Industry,  we  should 
.set  up  a  system  which  will  consider  and 
deal  With  these  problems  as  they  begin 
to  appear 

Instead  of  ignoring  the  common  prob- 
lem faced  by  so  many  domestic  Indus- 
tries, we  should  deal  with  it  on  a  com- 
mon basis.  And  instead  of  overlooking 
the  obvious  need  for  an  examination  of 
our  abilities  and  priorities  in  light  of  the 
new  realities  of  trade,  we  should  study 
the  situation  and  make  some  decisions 
as  soon  as  possible. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
am  introducing  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act  of  1969.  The  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
IS  not  a  rigid  protectionist  measure.  It 
would  not  impose  a  rigid  quota  system. 
Instead.  ;t  is  designed  to  give  those 
.American  industries  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  a  massive  flood  of  foreign 
imports  time  to  readjust  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  world  trade. 

The  orderly  marketing  concept  allows 
us  to  bring  balance  to  our  trade  policy. 
Very  simply,  this  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  certain 
specific  conditions,  to  determine  whether 
increased  quantities  of  imports  are  a 
factor  contnbuting  to  economic  impair- 
ment of  a  given  industry.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  impairment  does 
exist,  then  the  President  would  be  able 
to  impose  import  limitations  geared  to 
total  sales  in  the  domestic  market,  sub- 
ject to  review  after  3  years. 

This  concept  would  allow  us  to  over- 
come unfair  competition  through  Inter- 
national agreements  or  through  uni- 
lateral—but flexible — quotas.  And  it 
would  allow  foreign  competitors  to  share 
in  the  i^rowth  of  our  market  and  our 
economy. 

The  grand  scheme  of  free  trade  has  ob- 
.scured  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  our  own 
problems,  and  many  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries have  been  the  victims.  The  exist- 
ence of  many  domestic  manufacturers, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  and  their 
workers  is  threatened. 

Since  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  pre- 
scribes the  basis  for  a  common  remedy 
for  a  problem  common  to  many  domestic 
industnes.  it  Is.  In  my  opinion,  a  rea- 
.sonable  and  equitable  approach  to  a  dif- 
ficult and  thorny  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  and 
a  summary  of  its  provisions  be  inserted 
ill  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
inai-y  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  1462'  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
flexible  basis  for  the  adjustment  by  the 
U  S.  economy  to  expanded  trade,  and  to 
afford  foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair 
share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the 
US.  market,  introduced  by  Mr,  Muskie 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators',  wa.>- 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S  1462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  died  oa  tlae  "Orderly  Marketing 
.^ct  of  1969. •• 

Sec  2  Purposes, — The  purpoeee  of  tills 
.\ci  are  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
i.!  articles  imported  Into  the  tJnlted  States, 
to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for  the  adjust- 
ment by  the  United  States  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  United  States  market'. 
SEC.  3.  DEFiNmoNS. — As  Used  in  this  Act — 
I  a)  "Domestic  industry"  shall  include  all 
establishments  located  in  the  United  States 
la  which  any  article  or  articles  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article  or 
articles  specified  in  a  petition  or  request 
under  subsection  la)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  are  produced.  11  an  enterprise  has 
several  establishments  in  some  of  which  such 
articles  are  not  produced,  the  Industry  would 
include  only  establishments  In  which  the 
article  Is  produced  for  purposes  of  analyzing 
impairment  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4; 

(b)  "Like  or  directly  competitive  articles" 
shall  mean  those  articles  or  closely  related 
jrroups  of  articles  on  which  the  article  or 
articles  specified  In  a  petition  or  request 
under  subsection  la)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  have  a  combined  competitive 
impact; 

ic)  An  imported  article  Is  "directly  com- 
petitive with"  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier 
ur  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  domestic 
article  is  "directly  competitive  with"  an  im- 
ported article  at  an  earlisr  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  Importation  of  the  Im- 
ported article  has  an  economic  effect  on 
prixiucers  of  the  domestic  article  comparable 
;o  the  effect  of  importation  of  articles  In  the 
same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic 
article.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
unprocessed  article  Is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing; 

d )   "Secretary"  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
C.  mmerce. 

.Sec  4.  (at  A  petition  for  orderly  marketing 
may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certlfled  or  recognized 
union,  or  other  representative  of  an  Industry. 
tb)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
make  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
articles  or  groups  of  articles  specified  In  the 
petition  or  request  are  being  imported  Into 
ttie  United  States  in  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  factor  contributing  to  a  con- 
dition of  economic  impairment  of  the 
domestic  industry  producing  such  article 
and  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

i c)  In  making  a  determination  whether 
there  is  a  condition  of  economic  impairment 
la  the  Industry,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  he  con- 
siders relevant,  including  Idling  of  produc- 
tive facilities.  Inability  to  operate  at  a  rea- 
son.ible  profit  or  declining  profitability,  and 
unemployment,  underemployment,  or  a  de- 
cline In  employment  relative  to  production. 
Id)  In  any  event,  the  Secretary  sbaU  make 
in  affirmative  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  shall  find  that  the  articles  or 
eroups  of  articles  are  being  imported  In  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  condition  of  economic  impalr- 
;nent  to  the  industry*,  if  during  the  five  cal- 
endar years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
la  which  the  petition  or  request  Is  filed  the 
ratio  of  Imports  of  the  article  or  group  of 
articles  to  the  domestic  production  of  such 
articles  or  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cles has  Increased  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
in  the  aggregate  and  during  the  calendar  year 


immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which  the 
petition  or  request  is  filed  the  ratio  of  such 
Imports  to  such  domestic  production  was  at 
least  15  per  centum. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  arti- 
cles or  groups  of  articles  are  being  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  In  such  Increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  factor  contributing  to 
economic  Impairment  of  a  domestic  Industry 
he  shall  forthwith  Inform  the  President  of 
his  finding  and  his  determination  under  sub- 
section (c) . 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  would  have  made  the 
finding  specified  in  subsection  (e)  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  such  imports  to 
such  domestic  production  was  more  than  10 
per  centum  but  less  tlian  15  per  centum  In 
the  year  in  which  the  petition  or  request  is 
filed  he  shall  also  forthwith  inform  the 
President  of  his  finding. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  being  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  finding  pursuant  to  section  4 1  e  i .  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  limit  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles  or  groups  ol  arti- 
cles to  which  such  finding  applies  for  each 
calendar  year  succeeding  such  proclamation 
to  the  larger  of — 

(1)  That  quantity  which  equals  15  per  cen- 
tum of  domestic  production  of  such  articles 
and  like  or  directly  competitive  articles  for 
each  preceding  calendar  year,  or 

111)  That  quantity  which  equals  average 
annual  imports  of  such  articles  or  groups  of 
articles  for  the  five  calendar  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  proclamation  Is  made:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That,  with  respect  to  a  limitation  im- 
posed under  paragraph  { 11 ) ,  such  quantity 
shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  for  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  such  domestic  production  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  increased  or  decreased 
In  comparison  with  such  average  annual 
domestic  production  in  the  second  and  third 
Immediately  preceding  calendar  year:  And 
provided  further,  That,  with  respect  to  a 
limitation  imposed  under  either  paragraph 
(1)  or  (11),  In  the  event  of  such  an  Increase 
in  domestic  production  there  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  an  increase  in  quantity  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  such  domestic  production 
for  such  immediately  preceding  calendar 
year. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  After  being  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  tils  findings  under  section  4 
(c),  the  President  may,  In  lieu  of  exercis- 
ing the  authority  contained  in  section  5. 
negotiate  international  agreements  with  for- 
eign cotintrles  limiting  the  export  from  such 
countries  and  the  Import  into  the  Uruted 
States  of  the  articles  or  groups  of  articles 
involved  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  more  appropriate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  economic  impairment  than  action 
under  section  5. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  the  articles  or  groups  of  articles 
covered  by  such  agreement.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  multilateral  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a)  among  coun- 
tries accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world 
trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such  agree- 
ment, the  President  is  also  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  the  like  ar- 
ticle which  is  the  product  of  countries  not 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  to- 
tal quantity  proclaimed  under  section  5, 
and  any  increase  in  such  quantity  pursuant 
thereto,  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  suppUed 
to  the  United  States  market  dtu-lng  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  the  articles  or  groups  of 
articles  to  which  such  proclamation  applies, 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  wlilch  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  articles.  The  Secre- 


tary  shall   certify    such   allocations    to   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  proclaiming  Import 
limitations  as  to  the  articles  or  group  of 
articles  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
those  of  domestic  industry  under  this  Act, 
the  President  may  provide  with  respect  to 
the  firms  of  such  industry  that  they  may 
request  the  Secretary  for  certifications  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  may  provide  with  respect  to  the 
workers  of  such  industry  that  they  may  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certifica- 
tions of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  title  HI  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  Public  Law  Numbered 
794,  Eighty-seventh  Congress.  Further  pro- 
ceedings and  relief  and  the  criteria  pertain- 
ing thereto  shall  be  the  same  as  under  title 
III  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Sec.  9.  If  the  Secretary  informs  the  Presi- 
dent of  findings  under  section  4(f)  the  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  take  any  action 
or  any  combination  of  actions  specified  m 
section  5.  section  6,  and  section  8  with  respect 
to  the  articles  or  groups  of  articles  to  which 
such  findings  apply. 

Sec  10.  (a)  Any  proclamation  made  and 
any  adjustment  assistance  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  third  calendar  year  ol  their 
effect  and  prior  to  the  commencement  ol 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  during  which 
such  proclamation  or  adjustment  assistance 
remains  In  effect.  In  his  discretion  the  Presi- 
dent may  upon  such  review  terminate  such 
proclamation  or  adjustment  asslstanc^e  if  he 
finds  it  no  longer  necessary,  appropriate  or 
effective  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  No  proclamation  or  adjustment  assist- 
ance shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  longer 
than  ten  calendar  years. 

Sec  11,  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  in  any  way  any  quantitative  import 
limitation  heretofore  or  hereafter  proclaimed 
or  Imposed  pursuant  to  any  Act  of  Congress 
authorizing  such  proclamation  or  Imposition 
including  but  not  limited  to — 

(a)  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act, 

(b)  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956, 

(C)  section  232,  351,  or  352  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962, 

(d)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended",  approved  July  1.  1954  1 19  U.S,C.. 
sec,  1352a), 

lei  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951, 

(f)  Public  Law  Numbered  481  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress  (78  SUt.  593), 

(g)  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Mus- 
kie, is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  Orderly  MxaltETiNG  Act 

The  so-called  Orderly  Marketing  Act  is 
designed  to  provide  American  industry  with 
relief  from  excessive  import  conditions  in 
any  kind  of  commerce. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
flexible  import  quotas  whenever  imports  are 
found  to  be  contributing  to  the  economic 
Impairment  of  a  domestic  industry.  Among 
the  factors  examined  to  determine  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  condition  would  be  Idleness 
of  productive  facilities,  profit  trends,  and 
levels  of  employment. 

Imported  articles  would  be  conclusively 
deemed  to  be  contributing  to  a  condition  of 
economic  impairment  whenever: 

( 1 )  The  ratio  of  imports  of  domestic  pro- 
duction has  increased  by  50  per  cent  or  more 
during  the  five  prevlotis  calendar  years,  and 

(2)  Imports  for  the  immediately  preced- 
ing calendar  year  equaled  or  exceeded  15 
per  cent  of  domestic  production  for  that 
year. 
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Annual  import,  qiiot**  would  be  estab- 
lished upon  an  amrmaUvo  nndlng  of  eco- 
nomic impairment  These  quolaa  would  be 
set  at  the  larger  of  either  li  15  per  i:ent  nf 
domestic  producUon  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year  ur  ri)  the  average 
of  the  annual  impor-s  for  each  of  the  nv« 
immediately  preceding  calendar  years  An- 
nvjal  adjustmenu  would  be  made  t4)  refle«t 
increases  in  domestic  production  As  an  al- 
ternative to  the  setting  of  quotas,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  auth  Tlzed  t<:>  negotiate  im- 
port agreements  with  the  relevant  foreign 
countries. 

A  section  by  section  analysis  of  the  bill 
follows 

Section  1  entitles  the  bill  the  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1969' 

Section  2  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  18  to  provide  for  an  orderly,  but  flexible 
prwedure  for  the  marketing  of  lmport«Kl 
articles  Due  concern  l.s  expressed  for  foreign 
interests 

Section  3  defines  phrases  used  elsewhere  In 
the  bill  ■Domestic  Industry  '  includes  all 
establishments  located  m  the  United  States 
which  produce  articles  which  are  like  ur 
dlrawUy  competitive  with"  imported  articles 
»pecUled  In  petitions  fi>r  relief  Where  only 
4  portion  of  an  enterprise  i  establishments 
produce  the  artlcleiS'  m  question,  only  the 
establishments  which  comprise  that  portl<jn 
will  be  termed  industry  '  for  Impairment 
analysis  Whether  articles  are  like  or  ai- 
rectly  competitive  '  will  presumably  be  deter- 
mined by  iinaiysls  of  <uch  general  economic 
concepts  as  interchangeablllty  and  cross- 
elaatlclty   of   demand 

Section  4  outlines  the  procedure  for  filing 
petitions  for  relief  under  the  Orderly  Market- 
ing Act  It  provides  the  President  Congress 
and  prtv.ite  parties  with  the  authority  to 
initiate  inve.stlgatlons  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  The  investigation  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  imports  are  a  factor  contribut- 
ing to  a  condition  of  economic  impairment  ' 
in  the  relevant  domestic  industry  Among  the 
standards  examined  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  condition  of  economic  impairment 
would  be  the  idleness  of  productive  facilities, 
profit  trends,  and  levels  of  employment  The 
imported  irtlcles  will  be  conclusively  deemed 
tf>  be  a  'actor  contributing  U>  a  condition  of 
economic  impairment  whenever 

ill  The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction has  increased  by  50  per  cent  or  more 
In  the  aggregate  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
petition;  and 

(2i  Imports  for  the  immediately  preceding 
calendar  vear  eqvialed  or  exceeded  15  per 
cent  of  domestic  production  for  that  year 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  inform 
the  President  of  his  findings  If  he  makes 
either  in  affirmative  rinding  of  economic  im- 
pairment or  If  he  would  have  done  so  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production  was  more  than  10  per  cent 
but  less  than  15  p«-r  cent  In  the  year  before 
the   petition   vias   tiled 

Section  5  provides  for  the  mandatory  Im- 
position of  orderly  marketing  limitations  in 
the  event  of  an  afflrmatlve  finding  by  the 
Secretary  It  authorizes  *  Presidential  procla- 
mation which  would  establish  annual  quota-s 
based  upon  the  larger  of  either  (  1 1  15  per 
cent  of  domestic  production  for  each  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  or  12)  the  .average  of 
the  annual  Imports  lor  each  of  the  five  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  years  A  quota 
level  adopted  under  the  second  alternative 
would  be  annually  atljusted  t-o  refiect  changes 
m  the  level  of  domestic  production  In  the 
preceding  year  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  second  and  third  preceding  years 
Al8<j,  where  domestic  pnxluctlon  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  nas  increased,  a  quota 
level  adopted  under  either  of  the  alternative.* 
would  be  adjusted  upward  to  the  extent  of 
1  p)er  cent  of  such  domestic  production. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  President  to  ne^'o- 
ttate  international  import  agreements  as  an 
alternative    to   imposing   quotas. 


Section  7  creates  a  mechanism  for  alloca- 
tion of  U  S  import  quotas  among  the  sup- 
plying countries  The  allocation  would  be 
based  upon  historic  practice,  subject  to  con- 
sideration of  pertinent  special  factors  which 
have  affected  or  may  affect  the  trade  m  such 
articles 

Section  8  authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
vide additional  relief  to  injured  firms  and 
workers  through  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der  the  Trade   Expansion   Act   of    1962 

Section  t*  .authorizes  the  President  in  his 
discretion  to  take  any  of  the  substantive  ac- 
tions specified  in  the  bill  upon  notlflcatlon 
by  the  Secretary  that  an  Industry  is  other- 
wise qualified  for  relief  but  for  the  fact  that 
imports  are  more  than  10  percent  but  less 
tjian   15  jjer  cent  of  the  domestic  production 

Section  ID  provides  for  a  re-evaluatlon  by 
the  President  three  \ears  after  relief  had  first 
been  granted  The  President  has  discretion- 
ary authority  to  terminate  relief  .tt  this  time, 
in  no  case  may  a  prf)olamatlon  or  adjustment 
assistance  remain  in  effect  for  a  jjerlod  of 
lunger  than  ten  years 

Section  11  insures  that  the  bill  will  not 
disturb  quotas  established  pursuant  to  other 
federal  laws 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
nON  TO  LOWER  VOTING  AGE  TO 
18  IN  ALL  ELECTIONS 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Pirsident,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  calline  for  the 
lowertnsj  of  the  voting  aKe  to  18  in  all 
elections.  Federal.  State,  and  k)oal  It  is 
identical  to  the  lesolution  I  introduced 
in  the  House  last  year.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution   341 

Hiere  are  many  important  reasons 
why  the  Congress  .should  no  longer  wait 
to  provide  for  18-year-olds  to  be  able  to 
vote 

One  of  these  is  that  with  the  popu- 
lation explosion  of  recent  years,  an  In- 
creasintfly  large  ix-rcenta^e  of  uur  iK)p- 
uJation  now  consists  of  young  adults 
between  18  and  21.  which  means  that 
an  increasingly  large  percentage  of  our 
population  is  disenfranchised  from  the 
vote 

However,  it  is  not  mst  the  number  of 
people  which  makes  it  important  to  re- 
duce the  votlnt;  age  I  feel  that  our  young 
men  and  women  between  18  and  21  are 
informed  enough  and  mature  enough  to- 
day to  i>e  f-ntltled  to  cast  their  votes. 

Since  the  arbitrary  age  of  21  was  set. 
we  have  made  many  significant  advances 
in  the  areas  of  education  and  communi- 
cation, and  now.  young  men  and  women 
over  18  arc  much  more  informed  about 
our  Nations  issue;-  and  much  more 
ready  to  assume  civic  responsibilities 
than  they  previously  were 

In  particular.  18  is  the  age  when  our 
young  people  are  t,'raduating  from  high 
.>chool,  and  when  their  mteresi  in  public 
affairs  is  peaking.  By  giving  them  the 
vote  at  this  time,  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  [>eak  in  interest,  and  encour- 
age them  to  participate  even  more  in 
our  electoral  system,  and  not  discourage 
this  interest  by  denying  them  a  vote. 

Beyond  this.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  visited  high 
.schools  or  coUeees,  and  had  the  ex- 
fierlence  of  coming  away  with  great  re- 
spect and  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  the  intelligence  of  their  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  high  degree  of  concern 


thej-  have  for  the  condition  of  the  world 
today. 

Apart  from  the  ability  of  these  young 
men  and  women  to  cast  a  vote,  there  13 
also  the  dimension  that  we  should  no 
longer  prevent  them  from  having  a  voice 
in  our  political  and  electoral  processes. 

In  the  last  elections,  we  all  saw  the 
important  rx)le  that  young  men  and 
women  played  in  many  campaigns. 
Young  people  mature  enough  to  provide 
this  positive  participation  should  also 
be  able  to  register  their  own  vote. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  also  seen  young 
people  speak  out  and  act  In  less  posi- 
tive ways.  One  of  the  reasons  for  some  of 
this  has  been  that  socially  minded  men 
and  women  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
electoral  process.  Young  people  have 
been  clamoring  to  register  their  opinion.s, 
to  have  their  views  icnown,  but  also  to 
have  the  opportunity  directly  to  infli- 
ence  the  system  under  which  they  ll\e 
By  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  we  can- 
not only  gain  the  important  benefit  uf 
their  views:  we  can  also  give  them  a  voice 
within,  not  without,  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  treat  18- 
year-olds  as  adults  in  many  other  areas. 
we  should  also  treat  them  as  adults  in 
our  political  system. 

The  most  glaring  discrepancy  m  this 
regard  has  been  commented  upon  of  tt  n 
but  It  should  always  be  considered.  If 
young  men  are  mature  enough  to  serve 
in  the  armed  services,  and  risk  their  lives 
defending  our  country,  then  they  should 
have  the  right  to  vote,  and  be  able  to 
have  a  .say  as  to  who  their  leaders  are 

There  are  other  examples.  We  treat 
18-year-olds  as  adults  in  our  court  sy.-;- 
tems.  We  hold  them  liable  for  contracts. 
We  also  say  that  they  no  longer  are  le- 
quired  to  be  in  school. 

To  those  who  say  that  18-year-olds  are 
not  ready  to  vote.  I  say  that  the  record 
of  most  young  people  shows  that  this  is 
just  not  true.  To  those  who  say  that 
18-year-olds  will  not  exercise  the  rieht 
to  vote.  I  say  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true. 
and  will  also  remind  the  critics  that  it 
is  a  sad  fact  that  far  too  many  citizens 
over  21  do  not  take  their  voting  respon- 
sibilities seriously. 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  time  for  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Constitution  ;o 
make  the  voting  age  18.  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  seriously  consider  this  pro- 
posal 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  extending  he 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  aee 
or  older:  introduced  by  Mr.  Schweikef. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>- 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DESIGNATE  "NATIONAL 
EMPLOY  THE  OLDER  WORKER 
WEEK' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  first  full  week 
in  Maj-  of  each  year  as  •'National  Employ 
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the  Older  Worker  Week."  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure  are  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
Senators  Bible,  Faknin,  Pong,  Kkknidy, 
Miller,  Mokdale,  Moss,  Muskk,  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  and  Yotmc  of  Ohio,  all  of  whom 
are  members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  my  sponsorship  of  this 
resolution  has  resulted  from  my  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  Our  subcoininlttee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  and  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  increasing  employment  op- 
i)ortunltles  for  older  workers.  We  have 
found  that  employers  frequently  enter- 
tain false  stereotypes  concerning  older 
workers,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to 
prejudices  against  employing  workers  as 
\  oung  as  the  late  thirties  or  early  forties. 
We  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  in- 
formational and  educational  efforts  to 
plve  employers  an  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  olders  workers,  such  as  expe- 
rience, stability,  and  dependability.  The 
designation  of  a  week  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week"  would  be 
a  constructive  force  in  helping  to  elim- 
inate false  impressions  smd  prejudices 
against  older  workers.  It  would  provide 
an  opportunity  to  present,  through  all 
media  of  communication,  information  on 
older  worker  capabilities. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  I  com- 
mend the  American  Legion  for  its  lead- 
ership in  seeking  to  have  a  week  desig- 
nated as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week."  For  approximately  10 
years,  this  organization  has  designated 
the  first  week  in  May  as  a  period  of  con- 
centrated emphasis  on  this  theme.  Dur- 
ing this  week,  the  American  Legion 
recognizes  employers  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  this  area.  At  its  na- 
tional convention  in  1962,  the  American 
Legion  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Congress  to  take  the  action  I  propose 
today — to  pass  a  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  full  week  in  May  of  each  year 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Legion's  national  conven- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  being 
1:0  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  74)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  first 
full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Rrs.  74 

Whereas  many  older  workers  have  difficulty 
finding  and  retaining  employment  despite 
•heir  experience.  stablUty,  dependability,  en- 
ergy, and  enthusiasm;  and 

Whereas  failure  or  qualified  older  workers 


to  find  employment  is  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation  In  that  there  is  a 
failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  poten- 
tials for  helping  the  Nation  to  reach  its  ob- 
jectives; and  there  Is  an  Increased  possibility 
that  they  and  their  dependents  will  need 
public  assistance  and  a  decreased  poBslblllty 
that  they  will  pay  taxes;   and 

Whereas  the  unemployablllty  of  qualified 
older  workers  not  only  Impoverishes  them  In 
the  present  but  can  also  reduce  future  retire- 
ment Income  due  to  Inability  to  acquire  so- 
cial security  quarters  of  coverage  and  credits 
under  other  retirement  systems;  and 

Whereas  unemployablllty  of  qualified  older 
workers  may  adversely  affect  yotmger  mem- 
bers of  their  families  as  well  as  themselves; 
and 

Whereas  Congress.  In  enacting  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(Public  Law  90-202) ,  recognized  the  necessity 
of  implementing  the  national  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting age  discrimination  In  employment 
with  an  active  program  of  education  and  In- 
formation concerning  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying older  workers;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has,  for  ap- 
proximately ten  years,  designated  the  first 
week  In  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week",  which  It  cele- 
brates by  commending  employers  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  In  employing  older 
workers:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week"  and  calling 
upon  employer  and  employee  organizations, 
other  organizations  officially  concerned  with 
employment,  and  upon  ail  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  \^'lth  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs 
designed  to  increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  and  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age. 


ExHisrr  1 
Resolution    617 


(Convention  Economic  Committee)  Desig- 
nate the  First  Pull  Week  In  May  as  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"  is  recom- 
mended lor  adoption  and  is  consolidated 
with  Resolutions  Numbers  280  (Georgia); 
and  361  (Utah).  Resolution  No.  617  (Con- 
vention Economic  Committee)  becoming  the 
master  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  American  Legion  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  older  worker 
who  In  many  cases  Is  only  forty-five  years 
of  age  or  younger,  because  50^,  of  this 
group  are  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  The  practice  of  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age  for  otherwise 
qualified  persons  is  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  lilaerty  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  The  American  Legion,  since  1959, 
has  promoted  annually  during  the  first  full 
week  in  May  a  successful  program  desig- 
nated as,  'Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week,' 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  advantages 
of  employing  older  people,  especially  vet- 
erans; and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  program.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  annually  presents  citations  to 
employers  who  do  not  discriminate  against 
older  workers;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  past,  thirty-seven  State 
Governors  scheduled  official  ceremonies 
marking  the  observance  of  'Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week';  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  Increased  Interest 
shown  each  year  by  participating  Depart- 
ments of  The  American  Legion  and  employ- 
ers; and  during  the  1962  annual  observance, 
a  mAjorlty  of  the  Departments  of  The  Amer- 


ican Legion  presented  National  Citation 
Awards  to  employers  of  the  older  worker; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  October  9-11.  1962.  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  be,  and  it  Is 
hereby  directed  to  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  (1)  designat- 
ing the  first  full  week  in  May  of  each  year 
as  'National  Etoploy  the  Older  Worker  Week' 
and  (2)  call  upon  employer  and  employee 
organizations,  other  organizations  concerned 
with  employment  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities 
and  programs  designed  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  age." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  joined  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  resolution  to  designate  the 
first  full  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  He  is  due  great  credit  for  the 
leadership  he  has  taken  on  employment 
opportimities  for  the  elderly.  He  has 
served  effectively  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Re- 
tirement Incomes,  both  before  and  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  chairman  of  its  parent 
committee,  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  especially  interested 
in  this  proposal,  not  only  as  chairman 
of  that  committee,  but  also  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Congress  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  employment  of  older  workers 
when  it  enacted  Public  Law  90-202,  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967.  In  enacting  that  public  law,  Con- 
gress recognized  that  a  prohibition 
against  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment must  be  supplemented  by  an  active 
program  of  information  and  education 
concerning,  in  the  words  of  that  act.  "the 
needs  and  abilities  of  older  workers,  and 
their  potentials  for  continued  employ- 
ment and  contribution  to  the  economy." 
Recognizing  the  need  for  such  programs, 
Public  Law  90-202  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to — and  again  I  quote  the  words 
of  that  statute — 'carry  on  a  continuing 
program  of  education  and  information 
under  which  he  may,  among  other  meas- 
ures publish  and  otherwise  make  avail- 
able to  employers,  professional  societies, 
the  various  media  of  communication,  and 
other  interested  persons  the  findings  of 
studies  and  other  materials  for  the 
promotion  of  employment  and  sponsor 
and  assist  State  and  community  infor- 
mational and  educational  programs." 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week  ■R-ill  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  use  by  the  Secretary-  of  Labor 
in  discharging  his  duties,  imposed  by 
that  act,  of  conducting  programs  of  in- 
formation and  education  on  employing 
older  citizens.  It  should  accomplish  much 
good  at  small  cost. 

SUPPORT     OF     JOINT     RESOLtrTlON     TO     DESIGNATE 
"NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER  WORKER  WEEK" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  worthy  joint  resolution  which 
is  being   introduced   today   by   Senator 
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Jennings  Randolph,  of  We«t  VirKlnla. 
because  of  my  past  worlt  in  helping  to 
improve  the  plight  of  our  older  workers. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  *a«  privileged 
to  introduce  the  a«e  discrimination  bUl 
which  was  passed  and  signed  Into  law 
The  bill  would  protect  Americans  40  to 
65  years  old  from  firing  and  from  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  because  of  age 
This  affects  some  40  million  Americans. 
over  2.400.000  of  which  are  in  Texas 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Agin*?.  I  was  asked  ia.st 
year  by  the  able  chairman.  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  the  aging  among 
the  Mexlcan-Amencan.s  I  held  these 
hearings  in  California  and  Texas  and 
found  one  of  the  most  frequent  problems 
to  be  the  Inability  to  obtain  adequate 
wortc  as  they  grew  older 

Mr  President,  while  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  unemployment  of 
our  youth,  and  deservedly  so.  we  have 
not  given  the  same  needed  attention  to 
the  .problems  of  the  older  worker  For 
the^Ljeasons  I  am  proud  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr 
Randolph'   and  cosponsor  this  measure 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 
SLTJCOMMITTTEE  HEARING 

Mr  M.  INTYRE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommutee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv  will  resume  hear- 
ings on  the  handling  of  foreign  trade  zone 
application  of  the  State  of  Maine  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

The  heanni;  will  begin  at  10  am  on 
Friday.  March  14  1969.  In  room  5302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  Mr 
Reginald  W  Bames.  assistant  coun.sel. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300  New  Senate  Otflce 
Building.  Washin«uin.  DC  20510.  tele- 
phone 225-7391.  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Mr    KENNEDY    Mr    President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pnnting.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Ptll'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Mr  Moss-  be  added  as 
casponsors  of  my  bill  S  1145'  to  revise 
current  milttar>-  draft  laws 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MATHLAS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Uhnois  Mr 
Percy  ■  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr  Dole  '  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  ■  Mr  Hahtke 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S 
1179'  to  authorize  reduced  rate  airfares 
on  a  standby  basis  for  certain  specified 
groups 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  Stevens-  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  SI'  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1969 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Mr  Anderson-. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr 
McGee  '  and  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Mar>iand  Mr  Tydincs'  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  S  1090'  the  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1969 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott  '  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  7  -  the  Water 
Quahty  Improvement  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S   961 

Mr      TYDINGS      Mr      President,     as 

chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machmen,-.  I  announce  a  hearing 
on  S  9H1.  a  bill  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal  ju- 
risdiction and  a  body  of  uniform  Federal 
law  for  cases  arising  out  of  aviation  and 
space  actmties  The  hearing  will  be  held 
at  10  am  on  March  18.  1969.  in  room 
6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  per.son  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
pos.sible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements m  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON 
ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
has  nece.ssarl]y  been  required  to  change 
the  electoral  college  reform  hearmss  on 
Wednesday.  March  12.  from  room  2228 
to  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  scheduled  further  hearings  on 
electoral  reform  The  additional  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  March  20  and  21. 
beginning  at  lO  am  .  in  room  2228,  New- 
Senate  Office  Building 


NEW   APPROACH   TO   INTEGRATION 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  recently, 
in  a  copyrighted  article.  U  S  News  & 
World  Report  published  an  interview 
with  the  new  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr  Robert  H  Finch. 

I  believe  the  comments  made  by  Mr. 
Finch  in  that  interview  are  of  .such  im- 
portance that  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  them  briefly,  and  I  shall  a.sk  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
in  order  that  it  might  have  wider  distri- 
bution Hopefully  the  Secretary's  words 
will  be  read  and  heeded  by  .some  of  the 
present  personnel  of  the  Department  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  who  to 
this  date  seem  singularly  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  an  election  has  been  held  in 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  voted  to  repudiate  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  under  our  Constitution  remains, 
and  should  remain,  the  lawmaking  arm 
of  our  Government,  never  intended  that 
the  schoolchildren  of  this  land  be  turned 
into  experimental  guinea  pigs  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  pet  social  theories  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress, pure  and  simple,  was  that  all  the 
children  of  this  Nation,  black  or  white. 
brown  or  yellow,  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line  toward  a  decent 
education. 

No  one  quarreled  with  that  concep*. 
but  some  of  us  were  sorely  afraid  that 
bureaucratic  officeholders  would  use  the 
law  to  ride  roughshod  over  local  school 
boards  to  the  extent  of  completely  de- 
stroying the  concept  of  commimitv 
.schools,  with  the  obvious  result  that  edu- 
cation would  suffer,  rather  than  improve 
Our  fears  were  well  founded  in  the 
previous  administration,  and,  from  all  the 
reports  reaching  my  office,  a  great  manv 
of  HEWs  field  personnel  still  have  the 
.same  attitude  they  previously  held.  I 
.say  that  not  only  because  of  report < 
reaching  my  office  but  because  the  Sec- 
retarj-  himself  indicated  In  his  interview 
with  US.  News  &  World  Report  that: 

I  guess  the  word  iiasn't  gotten  down  t. 
some  of  iJie  agents  yet.  or  nxaybe  it's  because 
some  of  these  rases  have  been  in  the  pipe- 
line for  three  or  four  years 

Rather  than  extend  my  remarks  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  let  it 
speak  for  itself.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  be 
read,  and  heeded,  by  all  the  agents  of  the 
Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nfw  Approach  to  Integration? 
(Interview    with    the    Secretary    of    Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  i 
Q    Mr    Secretary,  are  you  determined,  un- 
der the  law.  to  ^et  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try fully  Integrated? 

A.  Well.  I'm  confronted  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  court  decisions,  and  by  some 
variation  in  language  among  them.  Also 
there  are  desegregation  guidelines  that  were 
laid  down  by  my  predecessors 

We  have  found  a  numt)er  of  these  school- 
desegregation  cases — particularly  In  the 
douth— where  the  federal  compliance  agents 
s.ud  In  effect:  'We're  here  to  bring  atwut  in- 
tegration and  were  not  concerned  about 
education" 

.So  the  problem  Is — and  this  Is  true  no; 
just  In  the  South,  but  nationwide — how  to 
bring  about  genuine  compliance  in  breakine 
up  clear-cut  rases  of  dual  school  system- 
when  Cjngress  has  said  clearly  that  wo 
shouldn't  have — 

1.}    Setjregated  schools? 
A    Totally  segregated  schools 
After  all.  mine  is  the  OfBce  of  Education. 
We  want  to  retain  a  quality-education  sys- 
tem— or  help  create  one. 

The  problem  Is  most  acute  In  tt^  South 
because  the  pressures  there  are  greatest.  In 
most  of  these  communities,  they  built  a 
school  system  of  some  iclnd.  and  to  threaten 
to  cut  off  funds— which  might  mean  closing 
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some  schools — results  in  good  teachers  leav- 
ing and  in  the  creation  of  private  schools. 
Q.  Do  you  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  use  some  kind  of  per- 
centage factor — a  mix  of  blacks  and  whites — 
to  determine  whether  a  school  Is  "segre- 
gated"? 

A.  If  you  start  throwing  in  arbitrary  per- 
centages— If  you  say.  for  example,  "You've 
got  to  have  at  least  20  per  cent  Negro  teach- 
ers"— well,  a  good  many  Negro  teachers  long 
.igo  went  West  or  North  because  of  better 
p.iy.  plus  a  lot  of  other  factors. 

So  if  we  say,  '•You've  got  to  hire  five  Negro 
teachers"  and  they  go  out  and  hire  the  first 
Ave  they  can  get.  then  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion can  drop  way  down. 

So  I  see  my  Job  as  supplying  a  kind  of 
'  brolterage. "  And  I  intend  to  put  education 
first,  in  trying  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
these  school  systems. 

Q  How  can  you  do  that  and  still  enforce 
compliance  with  desegregation  guidelines? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  wanted  to 
test  when  I  cut  off  fimds  to  the  first  five 
school  districts  in  the  South,  and  gave  them 
60  days  to  see  if  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves into  compliance. 

The  federal  compliance  agents  are  not 
trained  educators.  They  may  have  little  com- 
prehension of  how  you  build  a  school  system 
IT  what  the  educational  requirements  may 
be. 

So  what  we  did  In  the  first  cases  I  con- 
sidered was  to  send  In  three-man  teams  to 
the  districts  themselves:  We  Included  one 
person  from  the  compliance  section  of  our 
Department,  one  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  one  from  the  general  counsel's 
.)fflce. 

We  hoped  that  by  adding  this  kind  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  a  more  sophisticated 
approach,  we'd  be  able  to  push  some  other 
buttons  without  having  to  talce  recourse  to 
what  I  call  "the  ultimate  weapon" — which 
Is  to  withhold  federal  funds. 

It  Is  clear  that  when  you  withhold  fimds 
where  there  is  a  dual  school  system — with 
some  all-white  schools  and  some  all-black — 
then  It  Is  the  Negro  schools  that  are  going 
to  suffer  In  the  allocation  of  State  and  local 
lunds. 

Q.  Could  you  Just  close  down  all  the  white 
.-chools? 

A.  No.  What  we  have  authority  to  do  is  to 
deny  federal  funds  to  a  school  district — not 
to  a  specific  school.  So  I  can't  do  it  on  a 
>chool-by-school  basis. 

We  need  some  different  lUnds  of  tests  that 
will  go  to  the  real  question:  For  example,  If 
you  take  the  aggregate  resources  of  a  school 
district — what  they  receive  from  the  State, 
Irom  the  local  property  tax.  from  federal  pro- 
grams— on  the  basis  of  over-all  allocation  of 
resources,  how  do  the  individual  students 
come  out?  Are  all  of  the  children  getting  a 
fair  break — taken  as  individuals — all  across 
the  system?  Is  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
curriculum  about  the  same? 

Q  Is  the  idea  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
pducatlon  and  less  on  integration? 

A.  Well.  If  I  say  that.  I'm  getting  myself 
into  trouble  with  Congress.  What  I  must  do 
if  I  am  to  enforce  the  law  is  to  have  com- 
pliance agents  all  over  the  nation — not  Just 
m  the  South.  But  there  must  be  a  national 
standard  that  they'll  apply  eversrwhere. 
Q  What  kind  of  standard? 
A  Well.  I'm  convinced  that  we  Just  can't 
work  with  raw  percentages  and  say,  "You've 
.sot  to  have  the  same  percentages  of  blacks 
and  whites  In  every  school."  You  go  into 
parts  of  Chicago  and  Harlem  and  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  into  Washington.  D.C..  and  you  find 
nil -black  situations.  It's  totally  artificial  to 
Insist  on  busing  schoolchildren  if  it  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  level  of  education. 

The  greatest  problem  we've  got  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  coun- 
try Is  not  to  get  so  hung  up  on  these  other 
struggles  as  to  let  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public-school  system  erode  and  erode 
and  erode. 


Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  defining  "desegrega- 
tion"? 

A.  Or  "segregation  " — either  way. 

WHAT    COT7RT    REALLY    SACD 

Q.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  said  that 
you  have  to  integrate,  has  it? 

A.  The  Court  has  never  really  said  that 
segregation  itself  is  unlawful — or  at  least  de 
facto  segregation.  The  Court  has  said:  If 
you  commit  deliberate  acts  of  discrimination, 
then  you  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Have  you  abandoned  the  quota  or  per- 
centage factor  in  determining  whether  a 
school  district  is  segregated? 

A.  I  guess  the  word  hasn't  gotten  down  to 
some  of  the  agents  yet,  or  maybe  it's  because 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  in  the  pipe- 
line for  three  or  four  years. 

In  some  of  the  cases  that  I  reviewed,  the 
quota  system — percentages  of  blacks  vs. 
whites — was  very  much  in  evidence  at  the 
time  the  compliance  proceedings  were  started 
several  years  ago.  This  matter  of  percentages 
or  quotas  is  one  of  the  things  we're  studying 
now. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  "quality  educa- 
tion"? 

A.  It's  obviously  an  effort  to  get  the  best 
possible  teachers  and  have  the  best  possible 
resources  in  terms  of  library  and  physical 
plant. 

It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define.  I  don't 
think  any  two  educators  could  agree  on  what 
"quality  education"  really  is. 

Q.  Does  it  mean  learning  to  read,  write  and 
figure? 

A.  It  means  giving  students  the  basic  skills 
you  talk  alx>ut  and,  beyond  that,  some  idea 
of  how  to  relate  to  their  peer  groups  in  a 
real  world. 

I  think  we  can  accelerate  the  process  and 
maintain  quality  education  in  a  system  that 
picks  up  the  bright  kids  and  lets  them  move 
as  fast  as  they  can.  so  they're  not  held  back. 
There  have  t>een  a  lot  of  interesting  experi- 
ments done  with  this,  where  at  various  levels 
you  merge  several  grades  together  and  then 
let  some  of  the  brighter  children  spend  more 
time  with  the  older  ones  one  grade  ahead. 

Q.  But  the  court  said  you  can't  have  a 
track  system — that  you've  got  to  teach  them 
all  the  same  thing — 

A.  I  don't  think  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that. 

Q.  No.  but  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  did — 

A.  Weil,  we'll  see  what  happens. 

Q.  These  federal  guidelines — are  they  writ- 
ten by  Congress? 

A.  No.  They  are  administrative  guidelines 
written  by  my  predecessors. 

ahead:  Nrw  guidelines 

Q.  Do  you  have  authority  to  change  them? 

A.  Yes — and  that's  why  we're  reviewing  the 
guidelines  now.  We  'Will  still  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  whatever  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Supreme  Court  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  so  that  we're  more  responsive  and 
realistic  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  to 
education. 

We've  made  substantial  progress  in  the 
South:  We've  had  almost  an  18  per  cent  Jump 
in  terms  of  real  integration  over  the  last 
five  years.  But  our  problems  now  are  going  to 
be  in  the  national  enforcement  field,  and  we 
have  to  redraw  the  guidelines  so  that  they 
are  nationally  applicable.  Maybe  we'll  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  set  that  Is  clearer. 

Q.  What  about  enforcement? 

A.  That  is  the  other  dimension  we  have  to 
deal  with.  My  predecessor.  Wilbur  Cohen, 
wanted  to  move  this  whole  enforcement-and- 
compliance  field  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  That  would  have  been  an  easy  way 
out,  in  terms  of  getting  a  lot  of  headaches 
out  of  my  shop.  But  we  are  going  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  this  whole 
business  a  lot  earlier,  becatise  I  think  that's 
generally  helpful. 

But  we  cannot  turn  it  all  over  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  now  because  we  have  built 


up  a  certain  momentum  In  education,  in 
terms  of  getting  school  districts  to  recognize 
that  a  national  act  has  t>een  established,  a 
national  goal  has  i>een  set  If  you  were  to 
chop  off  everything  now  in  my  Department. 
Just  let  Justice  handle  compliance  and  work 
It  out  from  there,  I  think  a  lot  of  this  mo- 
mentum that  has  been  built  up  would  be 
lost. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  that  the  de  facto 
segregation  anywhere  in  the  country  is  un- 
constitutional? 

A.  No.  We're  talking  al>out  the  blatant 
cases.  We  have  to  get  down  to  tlie  facts  In 
each  case.  But  if  there  is  evidence  that  a 
school  board  has  delit>erately  set  out  to 
create  an  all-black  school  or  an  all-white 
school — deliberately  favoring  one  institution 
over  another — then  that  board  is  not  in  com- 
pliance. 

Q.  Is  your  attack  against  segregation — or  is 
It  against  discrimination? 

A.  The  attack  is  on  discrimination.  I  think 
that  is  the  right  word  to  use. 

Q.  If  de  facto  segregation  exists  because 
the  neighborhood  is  composed  that  way.  and 
no  school  board  moved  In  and  deliberately 
segregated  the  schools — that  is  not  what 
you're  concerned  about  is  it? 

A.  No — not  in  the  connection  we've  been 
talking  about.  And  when  I  said  "segrega- 
tion." I  really  was  trying  to  say  "discrimina- 
tion." This  means  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  to 
give  one  group  an  artificial  advantage  over 
another — whether  it's  in  how  they  drew  the 
lines  between  the  districts,  or  how  they 
moved  students  from  one  place  to  .inother, 
or  whatever. 

Q.  If  it  is  determined  that  there  is  no 
intentional  discrimination  involved  in  an 
all-black  school  in  an  all-black  neighborhood, 
is  it  your  position  that  the  school  board 
should  then  be  required  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  break  this  up? 

A.  No.  You  have  a  number  of  situations. 
particularly  in  the  North,  where  vou  find 
that.  You  have  it  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
should  expect — Just  in  order  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  "salt-and-pepper"  effect — that  we 
should  haul  kids  into  a  situation  -vhere. 
again,  you  may  ertd  up  lessening  their  oppor- 
tunities for  learning,  just  in  order  to  say, 
■  Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of  whites 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  an  all-black 
situation."  The  Negroes  don't  want  that, 
either. 

Q.  You're  not  going  to  Insist  on  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance — 

A.  No.  The  law  forbids  it. 

Q.  How  much  discrimination  have  you 
found  in  terms  of  shortchanging  Negro 
schools?  » 

A.  That  is  why  I  think  application  of  otir 
guidelines  may  be  off  and  why  I  suggested 
emphasizing  this  other  test:"  how  .-chool 
boards  use  their  resources  per  student  or 
per  institution,  in  terms  of  both  curricula 
and  hardware.  I  don't  think  we  really  have 
used  that  test  sufficiently.  Compliance  agents 
have  tended  to  look  at  rather  arbitrarv  kinds, 
or  superficial  kinds,  of  evidence— like  how 
many  Negroes  are  on  the  faculty,  or  whether 
one  school  has  a  cheerleader  for  the  basket- 
ball team  and  the  other  one  doesn't. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  separate  but  really 
equal  schools  are  acceptable? 

A.  Here  again,  you're  getting  down  to 
semantics. 

I  suppose  it's  possible.  I  have  been  told 
that,  under  existing  law.  if  you  have  a  situa- 
tion where  ail  the  parents  decided  and  all 
the  children  decided  one  way,  and  you  had 
no  evidence  of  any  intimidation  of  any 
kind — even  under  the  Green  case,  if  they  all 
voluntarily  chose  one  institution,  given  the 
options  and  transportation  and  all  the  other 
factors  that  have  been  built  in^then  it  is 
possible.  It's  almost  99  per  cent  unlikely,  but 
it's  possible. 

Q.  What  is  the  Green  case? 
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A  That  says,  really,  that  freedom -of -choice 
plana— which  had  been  acceptable,  appar- 
enUy— If  those  plana  sUll  perpetuate  segre- 
gation or  involve  deliberate  dlacrlmlnatlon. 
then  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  acceptable. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Suprejne  Court? 

A    That  U  the  Supreme  Court 

Q  Is  there  any  proof  that  mixing  of  pupils 
Just  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  reauiu  in  im- 
proved education? 

A  Tou  have  to  look  at  both  aldea 

There  is  proof  that  an  otherartse  bright 
Negro  ohlld,  given  the  faster  track"  of  being 
exposed  to  what  was  formerly  a  predomi- 
nantly white  situation,  does  reepond — does 
move  more  rapidly 

And  then  you  can  argue  the  other  sldfr — 
that  It  tends  to  hold  back  the  otherwise 
bright  white  child  who  could  move  at  a  faster 
pace 

I  suppose  what  Congress  has  said  is  We're 
going  to  go  back  to  the  t>a8lc  constitutional 
provision,  and  no  one  ig  going  to  be  denied 
the  beet  opportunity  he  can  have  because  of 
race  or  color  " 

Q.  Is  Congress  opposed  to  taking  forcible 
action  to  bring  about  integration? 

A  I'm  not  sure  I  think  when  they  en- 
acted Xltie  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1864 — ^44  this  Is  what  I  operate  onder  — they 
were  prepared  to  go  that  way  They  put  lu  the 
nonoompltance  provision  and  said  that 
moneys  should  be  withheld.  That  was  what 
the  argument  was  ail  about  in  Congress. 

LiailTS    SET    BT    CON0RC8S 

Q  Was  there  a  UmlUng  provision? 
A    Well.  Congress  said   this  would  not  ex- 
tend to  requiring  busing  or  other  procedures 
to  achieve  a  raclaj  balance   I  agree  with  that. 
Q  Was  there  *  later  law  ' 
.\    It  was  written  In  1964    Then  It  was  re- 
written in  different  form   in   1968    In    1968, 
Congress  added  the  language  that  brings  the 
whole  country  Into  :t 

Q  President  Nixon  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that  tie  law  clearly  states  that  '  de- 
segregation' ahall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  urder  to  over- 
C'lme  racial  imbalance  ' — 
A  I  agree  with  that 

Q.  You  administer  the  law  .\re  you  at  lib- 
erty to  interpret  for  yourself  the  mandate  of 
Congress ' 

A  No  I  clearly  can't  Ignore  what  the  Ju- 
diciary does.  We  have  to  assume  that,  until 
Congress  reverses  what  the  judiciary  says 
Congress  Intended,  then  that's  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Q.  Can  you  rerlM  regulations  to  satisfy 
the  Judiciary ' 

A.  That's  what  were  trying  to  do  It  isn  t 
easy— they  re  a  faat-moving  target  You  know 
that  next  week  they  may  throw  a  different 
decision  at  you. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reactions  do  you  get  to 
these  compliance  orders? 

A  I've  had  all  kinds  of  reports  of  what 
some  people  will  do  in  .some  rural  districts  In 
the  Soutli-  buch  as  taking  house  trailers  and 
moving  Just  acr^jse  the  line  so  that  their  chil- 
dren can  ^et  what  they  think  .s  a  better 
education  In  a  system  that's  already  tech- 
nically m  compliance  with  HEW  guidelines. 
3o  you  invite  these  gross  kinds  of  reactions 
and  dislocations  when  you  oome  :n  and  try 
to  impose  your  will  with  a  meat  ax  What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  to  move  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  avoid  these  dislocations  where 
people  move  out.  or  move  in  extraordinary 
ways.  After  ail.  the  most  important  thing 
to  any  of  us  Is  that  our  children  have  the 
best  education  we  can  possibly  get  for  them 
Q  Are  many  private  schools  springing  up 
m  the  South:" 

A  I  dou't  have  figures  on  that,  but  private 
schools  are  springing  up  In  many  cases,  be- 
cause these  are  not  rich  areas,  the  private 
schools  are  pretty  sad  substitutes  for  what 
had  been  larger  plants  with  bigger  libraries. 
I  see  a  really  critical  question  in  terms  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 


Q    Might  It  be  destroyed  In  some  areas? 
A     It's  very  possible 

Q  What  has  t>een  the  reaction  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr  James  Allen,  of  New  York, 
as  the  new  US  Commlailoner  of  Education? 
A  I  think  there's  t>een  an  overemphasis  on 
what  the  Office  of  Education  actually  does — 
how  much  It  has  to  say  The  moneys  that  the 
Office  of  Education  administers  are  really  not 
discretionary  The  Commissioner  doesn't  have 
all  that  much  power  He's  a  symbol,  but  he 
doesn't  really  make  most  of  those  decisions 
They  have  been  laid  out  pretty  much  by 
statute  They're  not  discretionary 

The  reason  I  picked  Dr  Allen  — and  the 
resp>onse  has  been  itenerally  good-  is  that  I 
feel  our  real  problems  now  are  In  the  field 
of  plementsry  and  secondary  education 

Hl*<her  education  has  had  a  lot  more  visi- 
bility, and  we  know  what  the  problems  are 
there  The  private  and  public  hUher-educa- 
tlonal  institutions  are  beginning  to  cope  with 
the  student  militants — or  at  least  beginning 
to  understand  what  they  have  to  cope  with 
Our  real  weaknesses  ure  in  the  elementarv 
and  secondary  systems,  which  are  not  respon- 
sive They  do  not  pick  up  the  bright  kids, 
do  not  move  them  alonn.  and  don't  really 
prepare  them  for  higher  education  to  the 
extent  that  I  think  they  could  and  should 
It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Allen  comes  out  of 
a  system  that  operates  under  the  unique  laws 
of  New  York  State — elementary  through 
higher  education  .And  a  lot  of  our  higher- 
education  people  felt  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Is  traditionally  their  slot.  They've  been 
a  little  unhappv 

But.  by  and  large,  the  appointment  has 
l)een  well  received 

li.  Do  you  consider  the  things  Dr.  Allen 
put  Into  effect  In  New  York  as  State  com- 
missioner of  education  to  be  In  line  with 
what  President  NUon  promised  In  his 
campaign  ' 

A.  Well,  we  had- all  three  of  us- about 

an  hour's  discussion  before  the  apfvolntment 
was  announced  Dr  Allen  was  the  first  to 
recognize  that  some  of  the  problems  in  New 
York  are  different  from  those  he  would  face 
as  a  national  fig\u-e 

There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  discus- 
sion about  what  is  Important,  what  the  cri- 
teria should  be.  and  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  was  a  general  conversation,  and 
we  didn't  get  down  to  much  In  the  way  of 
specifics  But  I  think  that  Dr.  Allen  Is  an 
enormously  competent  administrator,  and 
that's  what  I  need. 

Q  Win  he  have  any  [xswers — as  he  did 
in  .New  York — to  order  affirmative  action  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  public  schools  and 
to  decree  that  any  school  with  more  than 
50  per  cent  .Negroes  Is  segregated' 

A.  Not  In  my  opinion,  no  He  wouldn't 
have  that  power. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  clvll-rlghts  section  of  HEW 
have  this  same  standard  — that  any  school 
more  than  50  per  cent  Negro  is  segregated? 

A.  I  don't  believe  In  a  50  per  cent  figure,  or 
L'O  per  cent  or  any  other  arbitrary  figure.  We 
have  to  look  at  each  school  district,  with  Its 
own  profile  and  its  own  chemistry  "  We 
can't  Just  take  arbitrary  percentages  and 
still  come  out  with  quality  education  — how- 
ever each  of  us  may  define  quality  educa- 
tion" 

Q  How  would  you  define  segregation,  un- 
less you  use  percentages? 

A  I  come  back  to  this  other  test  that  I 
suggest  na  a  possibility;  how  you  are  allo- 
cating your  resources  per  student  In  terms 
of  curricula  and  facilities  and  hardware. 

But  you  do  need  some  objective  yardstick 

.\     That  s  right 

UE>-I.Nt.MC    DISCRIMINATION 

Q  Isn't  It  discrimination  that  you  have  to 
define • 

A  When  you  find  a  pattern  of  overt  acta 
that  deliberately  prixluce  segregation,  tben 
that's  discrimination. 


Q  Do  you  find  that  In  the  North? 
A.  Yes  I  think  there  are  many  cases  of  it. 
Q.  Where  you  find  a  district  or  community 
that,  by  the  existing  housing  situation,  is  all 
white  or  all  black,  then  U  It  permissible  for 
them  to  continue  with  an  all-white  or  an 
all-black  school  within  that  district  or  com- 
munity? 

A.  Right — and  one  of  the  problems  in  these 
massive  school  districts  Is  that  we  do  have 
all-black  schools,  or  all-white  schools,  or 
both.  That  Is  the  usual  classic  pattern. 

Take  Los  Angeles,  which  Is  an  unbelievably 
large  school  district  and  where  they're  con- 
sidering creating  smaller  compwuents.  The 
core  area  of  Watts  Is  all  black,  then  there  is 
an  urban  secondary  circle  where  there  Is 
kind  of  a  mix.  and  then  there  are  the  all- 
white  suburbs  Taken  as  a  whole.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  Justify  the  assignment  of  pupils  on 
the  basis  of  percentages,  and  probably  to 
Justify  It  on  the  basis  of  allocation  of  re- 
sources 

But  If  a  community  starts  creating  smaller 
dl  ;trlct«  and  tries  to  use  these  same  per- 
centage guidelines,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  real    real   problems. 

Q    What  about  the  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvllle 
area  In  New  York  City?  They've  got  a  com- 
munltv — 
A    Yes. 

Q    And  It's  mostly  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Isn't  It? 
A    Yes 

Q  Are  they  objecting  to  white  teachers? 
A.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  things  they 
are  fighting  about,  but  that's  one  of  them 
Q  Is  It  permissible  for  them,  as  a  local 
school  board,  to  run  their  district  the  way 
they  see  It — to  hire  and  fire,  and  discriminate 
against  whites? 

A.  That  IS  really  what  Is  at  issue:  What 
Is  a  governable  school  district  within  these 
widespread  "ghetto"  areas? 

If  I  were  making  a  Judgment  as  superin- 
tendent and  I  were  convinced  that  the  white 
faculty  In  that  particular  Instance  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  better  Job  of  schoolteachlne. 
well,  then  I — for  one — would  stay  with  the 
white  faculty.  .\nd  I  don't  think  that,  be- 
cause the  student  body  Is  overwhelmingly 
black,  there  has  to  be  an  arbitrary  number 
of  black  faculty  members. 

Q.  If  they  discriminate  against  whites, 
would  you  withhold  funds  from  that  district? 
A.  Well,  that  raises — I  dont  want  to  sit 
here  and  make  that  decision  until  somebody 
comes  up  with  a  specific  factual  situation. 
If  a  white  person  were  to  come  In  and  say: 
"I  would  like  to  get  my  child  Into  that  school, 
or  have  a  white  teacher  come  In,"  right  now, 
technically  under  the  law,  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  launch  an  Investigation. 

Q.  Could  you  cut  off  funds  for  the  entire 
city  of  New  York? 

A.  It's  conceivable — but  It's  very,  very 
unlikely. 

Q  The  whites  can  complain  because 
they're    being   discriminated    against — 

A.  I  don't  anticipate  an  avalanche  of  com- 
plaints to  get  Into  these  schools — but  you're 
right. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  these  opinions  repre- 
sent a  change  from  the  views  of  your 
predecessors? 

A  I  thlak  It  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  two  of  us,  because  Wilbur  Cohen  had 
other  primary  Interests,  as  I  said.  He  recom- 
mended transferring  the  whole  compliance 
business  over  to  Justice. 

Q.  Did  Harold  Howe,  former  US.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  come  to  grips  with  It? 

A  Yes.  And  Mr.  Cohen  let  Howe  make  a  lot 
of  statements  In  areas  where  Howe  didn't 
have  real  authority — which  gave  a  particular 
cast  to  the  problem.  They  took  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  assembled  from  earlier  Secre- 
taries of  HEW  and  continued  to  push,  push 
on  this. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  commitment  to  try 
to  resolve  It  the  best  way  I  can.  It's  a  political 
question,    and    euentlally    I'm    a    political 
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animal.  We're  trying  to  achieve  a  result  that 
will  halt  deliberate  efforts  to  discriminate. 
At  the  same  time,  we  Intend  to  do  our  beat 
to  sustain  the  schools  and  keep  them  open. 

Q.  Is  there  the  same  emphasis  on  forced 
integration? 

A.  You  can't  do  it  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
and  you  can't  do  it  overnight — without  Just 
tearing  a  community  to  pieces. 

Q.  Some  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
question  of  physical  security  for  their  chil- 
dren In  Integrated  schools,  and  others  object 
to  some  of  this  "Instant  history"  that  Is  be- 
ing Introduced  In  new  textbooks — 

A.  Let  me  Just  say  we  don't  get  into  the 
business  of  picking  textbooks,  and  we  don't 
get  into  the  business  of  trying  to  run  these 
schools.  We  can't — and  if  we  ever  try,  we'd 
be  In  real  trouble, 

I'm  first,  last  and  always  a  local-school- 
board  man — recognizing  that  the  school 
board  is  a  derivative,  really,  of  the  State 
under  which  It  operates.  E>lucatlon  Is  a 
State  function,  and  the  local  boards  wrest 
.IS  much  autonomy  as  they  can  from  the 
State  boards. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  done  Is  to  go  to  the  State  superintendents 
and  work  a  lot  harder  with  their  boards  to  try 
to  rationalize  these  education  programs  State 
by  State — because  your  problems  differ  State 
by  State.  And  I  would  hope  that,  whatever 
guideline  changes  we  make,  we  can  simplify 
them  so  there  is  more  fiexlblUty — and  that 
we  don't  make  the  job  harder  for  State  and 
district  superintendents. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  nelghbor- 
!:ood  school? 

A.  Well,  the  neighborhood  or  community 
school  is  a  big  part  of  the  whole  picture.  I 
think  another  part  is  the  community- 
college  program  that  we  hope  to  embark 
upon. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 

A.  One  purpose  Is  to  put  a  much  heavier 
emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing. Now.  there  are  90  junior  or  community 
colleges  In  California,  and  they've  tended  to 
fall  too  much  Into  what  I  call  the  "llberal- 
-irts  syndrome":  They  tend  to  ape  the  State 
colleges  and  universities.  They  grant  de- 
grees called  "associate  of  arts."  Well,  that 
really  isn't  helping  the  youngsters  who  want 
to  go  Into  technical  work. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  we  would  not 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  liberal  arts  In  the 
curriculum,  because  one  of  the  advantages 
of  these  community  colleges  is  that  they 
pick  up  the  "late  bloomers,"  who — especially 
if  they  were  In  a  big  high-school  situation — 
never  really  had  a  chance  to  catch  up.  The 
community  colleges  can  prepare  them  for 
liberal-arts  disciplines.  If  that's  the  direction 
they  want  to  go. 

But  developing  community  colleges  Is  a 
very  Important  factor  In  really  helping  the 
disadvantaged,  because  we've  been  terribly 
weak  in  our  technical  schools,  generally,  and 
in  our  vocationally  oriented  programs.  I 
think  the  community  colleges  could  perform 
a  great  service  there. 

The  big  problem  is  that  in  the  50  States 
you  have  50  different  ways  In  which  they 
finance  these  two-year  colleges.  So  what 
we're  trying  to  do  Is  to  evolve  legislation  that 
will  provide  an  incentive  to  get  a  program 
going— a  little  like  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
.Act  concept. 

Q.  How  many  more  community  colleges 
would  you  hope  to  see  In  the  next  four 
years? 

A.  The  lead  time  of  four  years  Is  probably 
unrealistic.  By  maybe  1976  I  would  hope  we 
might  have  150  or  200  more.  We  have  com- 
munity colleges  now  in  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  major  cities  in  the  country. 

WHEHK    TAX    CREDrrS    FIT    IN 

Q.  Are  you  In  favor  of  tax  credits  for  par- 
ents sending  children  to  college? 
A.  In  principle,  yes. 
Q.  Are  you  going  to  advocate  It? 
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A.  We're  still  studying  that  one.  I  haven't 
got  a  report  back  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  yet,  and  I  suspect  they  may  greet 
the  proposal  with  less  than  100  p>er  cent 
enthusiasm. 

So  for  me  to  say  that's  what  we're  going 
to  advocate  Is  not  true.  I  have  to  work  it  out 
with  the  Budget  people. 
■  Q.  It's  a  question  of  federal  revenue 

A.  That's  right. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  'WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Right  Honorable  Geoffrey  Rippon, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  Tory  or 
Conservative  Party  shadow  government 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  some 
rather  pertinent  and  sage  observations 
on  Western  Europe  to  the  CouncU  of 
Europe's  Assembly  political  debate,  in 
Strasbourg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rippon's  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  so  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extract  From  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Geoffrey  Rippon,  Member  of  Par- 
liament 

The  tragedy  Is  that  In  the  present  situa- 
tion we  are  driven  to  endless  discussion 
about — but  very  little  action  on — harmoniz- 
ing policies,  building  bridges  and  co-operat- 
ing on  specific  projects. 

We  in  Britain  certainly  want  to  make  what 
progress  we  can  In  any  direction,  but  we 
must  also  make  It  plain  that  we  regard  all 
these  piecemeal  proposals  as  very  much  a  sec- 
ond best  arrangement. 

I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  present  Inconceiv- 
able Europe  without  Britain.  This  should 
be  the  purpose  of  this  Assembly.  The  argu- 
ment for  Eurofiean  unity  Is  not  a  British  or 
a  French  one — it  is  a  European  argument 
and  a  European  necessity. 

We  have  seen  in  1968  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  not  merely  exercising  non  influence 
upon  the  situation  In  the  Far  East,  or  the 
Middle  East,  but  scarcely  capable  of  react- 
ing to  events  In  Czechoslovakia  or  respond- 
ing to  the  danger  on  our  very  doorstep. 

Without  a  truly  united  Europe  there  can 
be  no  Atlantic  partnership — only  depend- 
ence. And  needless  dependence  Is  always 
dangerous. 

I  say  needless  because  we  possess  in  Eu- 
rope the  greatest  aggregate  of  economic, 
political  and  develojied  strength  in  the  world. 

The  nations  of  Western  European  Union 
alone  have  a  total  population  and  a  Gross 
National  Product  considerably  larger  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  abandon  Its  allies  or  Its 
responsibilities  and  commitments.  I  see  no 
danger  of  a  retreat  by  the  new  Administra- 
tion into  "Fortress  America".  But  I  do  see, 
and  do  acknowledge  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  growing  rightly  weary  of  being  ex- 
pected to  bear  a  dlspropwrtionate  share  of 
the  common  burden  indefinitely. 

We  moan  In  Eurojje  about  the  "technolog- 
ical gap"  between  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  and  about  growing  American  domi- 
nance of  our  key  Industries. 

We  passively  accept  that  as  disunited  na- 
tions we  cannot  match  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States. 

But  If  we  are  weak  and  Incapable  of  match- 
ing their  achievements  In  science  and  tech- 


nology It  is  not  because  we  lack  the  re- 
sources. It  is  because  we  lack  the  necessary 
will. 

It  is  our  fault  that  our  voice  is  not  heard 
In  Washington  and  Moscow.  Who  wants  to 
listen  to  cocophoney?  We  should  note  the 
real  significance  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  press 
conference.  From  the  reports  I  have  seen, 
Europe  was  not  even  mentioned. 

We  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we 
think  the  Americans  will  forever  acquiesce  in 
a  situation  In  which  they  have  as  many 
men  in  uniform  as  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  combined,  though  we  have  a  popu- 
lation half  again  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  no  less  dangerous  to  imagine  that 
by  shirking  our  responsibilities  we  can  in- 
definitely enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  without 
creating  what  Mr  Robert  McNamara  de- 
scribed as  "temptations  for  Soviet  problngs 
and  adventures  which  nothing  in  Soviet 
history  suggests  It  is  prepared  to  withstand". 

In  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  today. 
It  is  futile  to  say  simply  that  we  cannot  have 
Europe  without  FYance  or  Europe  without 
Britain. 

It  is  up  to  all  our  friends  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  French,  who  have  the  power 
if  they  possess  the  will,  to  Join  the  present 
EEC  with  Britain  and  to  bring  in  or  link 
the  other  countries  of  EFTA 

Here  I  believe  a  special  responsibility  to 
take  a  new  initiative  rests  upon  our  German 
colleagues  representing  as  they  do  what  is 
now  the  strongest  economy  in  the  Com- 
munity, and  to  whom  continued  disunity 
poses    the   greatest    immediate    threat. 

It  would  indeed  be  the  most  tragic  irony 
in  history  if  European  vinity  were  to  be 
frustrated  and  European  ireedom  lost,  first 
by  Britain  hesitancy  then  by  the  French 
veto,  and  finally  by  German  complacency  in 
a  newly-found  economic  self-confidence 

Nor  can  I  guarantee  that  the  British 
people  v;ill  remain  indefinitely  beating  upon 
a  door  that  is  shut  in  their  face. 

What  needs  to  go  forth  from  this  Assembly 
is  a  warning  that  neither  the  British  nor  the 
French,  nor  the  rest  of  free  Europe  can 
carry  on   as  at  present 

Either  Europe  goes  forward  with  Britain 
or  it  must  now  renounce  in  Mr  Ludwlg 
Erhard's  wcrds.  any  idea  of  holding  a  signifi- 
cant position  in  world  affairs. 

That  is  the  sitviation  today  As  for  the 
future,  that  may  be  bleak  indeed  If  Europe 
does  not  go  forward  it  will  still  riot  be  able 
to  stand  as  It  is  today.  It  will  go  back — ■ 
and  collapse. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed,  as  in  legislative  session,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  artillery  duels  across  the  Suez 
Canal  over  the  weekend  are  tragic  in- 
cidents in  the  series  which  has  plagued 
the  Middle  East  and  which  has  gained 
momentum  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Guerrilla  .ind  terrorist  attacks,  as  well 
as  air  raids  and  shellings  in  civilian 
areas,  arouse  the  fears  and  fervor  of  the 
majority  of  persons  in  the  Middle  East 
for  they  Involve  not  only  the  military  but 
also  Innocent  and  uninvolved  persons 
who  are  often  pursuing  routine  daily 
tasks.  Such  actions  induce  concern  for 
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personal  safety  amonK  residents  and  stive 
the  situation  new  emotional  and  per- 
sonal dimensions 

During  the  Lincoln  E>ay  congressional 
recess.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  trip  to  the  Middle  Blast  Unfortu- 
nately. I  cannot  report  any  optimism  for 
a  settlement  or  even  a  prompt  end  to 
hostilities 

With  the  exception  of  Jordan,  the 
Arabs  and  the  I.sraells  each  app«'ar  to 
have  concluded  that  time  Ls  on  their  sid*-, 
that  all  they  have  to  do  Ls  wait  and  they 
will  prevail 

The  Israelis  are  confident  of  their 
military  power — and  perhaps  rightly  so 
They  are  a  spirited  and  motivated  peo- 
ple, determined  to  maintain  the  land  for 
which  they  waited  .so  long  A.s  a  result  of 
the  1967  war.  they  occupy  the  Golan 
Heights,  which  provides  them  with  de- 
fensive pt>fiitlons  against  Syria,  they 
hold  elevated  positions  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Jordan  River  which  give  them 
a  new  security  axainst  Jordan,  they  ix:- 
cupy  "the  Gaza  Stnp:  they  have  taken 
possession  of  all  of  Jeriisalem.  and  they 
have  troops  along  the  Suez  Canal,  less 
than  lOO  miles  from  Cairo,  and  at 
Sharm  el  Sheikh,  near  the  Straits  of 
Tiran  which  control  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba 

In  addition,  the  Israelis  appear  as- 
sured that  their  survival  in  the  area  over 
a  period  of  time  will  ultimately  lead  to 
acceptance  of  their  presence  by  the 
Arabs 

Generally,  the  Arabs,  too,  believe  that 
time  will  permit  them  to  overcome  the 
Israeli  state  An  e.xception  to  this,  how- 
ever, is  Jordan  s  King  Hussein.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  June  war.  Jordan  lost  6  3 
percent  of  Us  territory— which  contains 
37  percent  of  its  food  supply.  40  percent 
of  Its  national  income  and  25  percent  of 
Its  cultivable  land.  In  addition,  about  45 
percent  of  the  population  occupies  a 
refugee  status '  Thus  economic  and 
other  pressures  pose  an  imminent  threat 
to  Jordan's  well-being 

Otherwise,  however,  the  Arabs  note 
that  they  have  occupied  the  Middle  East 
for  centuries;  they  surround  the  Israeli 
state:  and  they  substantially  surpass  the 
Israelis  in  terms  of  land,  population  and 
resources 

Perhaps  if  the  two  groups  were  sitting 
silently,  quietly  side-by-side  with  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  disappear,  there 
would  be  no  problems  But  that  is  not  the 
way  things  are  happening 

On  both  side.s  action.s  desu'ned  to 
arouse  passions  and  hatreds,  to  Involve 
the  civilian — often  Innocent — members 
of  the  population  in  the  conflict,  and  to 
gear  the  entire  societies  to  incidents  and 
an  atmosphere  of  insecurity  are  gaining 
ascendacy  As  incident  is  piled  on  top  of 
incident,  the  hatreds  and  conflicts  are 
only  compounded  And,  if  such  a  situa- 
tion continues,  it  is  oaly  too  likely  that 
some  incident — perhaps  unwittingly — 
will  evoke  a  massive  retaliation 


'  if  the  current  territory  of  Jordan  Is 
Counted  tibout  45  percent  of  the  population 
occuple.s  d  refugee  statu.i  If  the  west  bank 
u^ctljii  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelis  in 
^he  1967  war  Is  considered  a  part  of  J.jrdan, 
close  to  tw(.>-thirds  of  the  population  nalght 
b«  considered  refugees 


Thus  Is  where  terrorist  attacks  and  spot 
air  raids  have  led  And,  it  does  no  good 
to  condemn  one  without  the  other  or  to 
seek  an  end  to  one  without  also  seeking  a 
termination  of  the  other 

The  tactics  being  employed  in  the 
Middle  East  are  however,  representative 
of  a  growing  political  problem  which 
could  pose  a  new  threat  to  the  area  the 
n.se  of  intemperate  factions.  Immoderate 
forces  in  tiie  Middle  East  are  undoubt- 
edly achieving  a  new  stature 

In  the  Arab  world,  It  is.  of  course,  the 
fedayeen,  the  terrorist  group  From  my 
di.scu.ssion.s  in  the  Middle  East.  I  found 
that  the  I.sraells  believe  the  fedayeen 
pose  no  direct  military  threat  to  them  — 
m  my  opinion,  a  correct  assessment  of 
the  situation 

The  fedayeen  have,  however,  captured 
the  imagination  and  admiration  of  many 
Arab.s  They  have  become  a  political  real- 
ity which  must  be  listened  to  and  dealt 
with  they  have  undoubtedly  weakened 
the  p<jsuion  of  both  Jordan  s  King  Hus- 
sein and  Egypt  s  President  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  and  there  is  speculation  that  the 
recent  coup  may  lead  them  to  carry  out 
bolder  operations  from  Syria  While  the 
commandos  are.  at  the  pre.sent  in  no 
position  to  overthrow  the  existing  Arab 
governments,  they  have  reached  a  prom- 
inence which  permits  them  to  limit  the 
options  open  to  Arab  leaders  In  other 
words,  their  new  and  growing  stature 
probably  assures  that  the  Arab  leaders 
cannot  make  conciliatory  moves  toward 
Israel,  without  art)using  fedayeen  opposi- 
tion which  can  now  be  translated  into 
political  and  popular  opposition. 

While  the  Israel  situation  Is  not  as 
pre.ssing  for  Israel  leaders,  the  upcoming 
elections  are  likely  to  restnct  any  rap- 
prochement with  the  Arab  .states,  for  no 
political  leader  would  want  to  be  charged 
in  a  campaign  with  compromise  on  basic 
Arab- Israeli  conflicts  If  one  assumes 
Mrs  Golda  Meir  will  not  .seek  the  pre- 
miership in  October,  then  she  may  have 
a  few  months  in  which  to  pursue  a  rela- 
tively flexible  course  Ultimately,  how- 
ever the  recent  death  of  Levi  ECshkol  will 
probably  have  to  be  viewed  as  a  further 
contributor  to  the  tenuousness  of  the 
Labor  Party  coalition 

In  view  of  the.se  internal  problems  in 
the  Middle  Eastern  nation.s,  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  mainly  hope  that  any 
extremism  will  be  practiced  in  words 
rather  than  actions  and  that  the  politics 
of  excess  will  be  evident  in  rhetoric 
rather  than  incident 

While  the  Unitt-d  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  encourage  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  'o  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  their  problems,  outside 
nations  cannot  presume  to  dictate  or 
regulate  the  internal  politics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  That  Is  something 
that  the  sovereign  nations  themselves 
must  do 

Because  the  internal  situations  in  these 
countries  are  less  stable  than  in  the 
months  subsequent  to  the  June  1967  war; 
Middle  Eastern  leaders  are  also  less  able 
to  pursue  any  cour.se  which  means  com- 
promi.-.e,  even  if  it  also  means  eventual 
peace  and  stability  for  that  area  of  the 
world 

For  the.se  reasons.  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  there  is  little  reason  for 


optimism  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
But.  we  must  work  for  peace  and  we  prob- 
ably have  no  better  vehicle  for  bringing 
peace  to  this  area  than  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  1967  Certainly  a  four-power 
conference  on  the  Middle  East  could  s\\e 
new  impetus  to  the  resolution.  Such  a 
conference  could  also  be  a  beneficial 
demonstration  to  all  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  Middle  East  of  four-power 
Interest  In  securing  an  end  to  hostilities 
there  But.  finally,  we  must  return  to  the 
resolution  itself  It  is.  first  of  all,  a  docu- 
ment which  covers  the  major  problems 
of  the  area  Second,  it  is,  in  some  form, 
acceptable  to  almost  all  nations.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  problems  can 
be  solved  by  the  resolution  or  that  there 
would  not  be  many  difHculties  in  Imple- 
menting the  details  of  it.  But.  the  resolu- 
tion IS  a  beginning  point — and  one  from 
which  the  nations  involved  can  em- 
phasize what  little  agreement  there 
might  be  among  them. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  conversations  to 
be  held  this  week  by  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Abba  Eban  and  President  Nixon 
will  help  rejuvenate  the  resolution. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  review  the  major  provisions  of 
the  1967  resolution  £uid  the  other  prin- 
cipal peace  proposals.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals are  subject  to  Interpretation;  m 
addition.  President  Nasser  clarified  his 
statements  for  the  press  in  Egypt. 

A  review  of  the  various  proposals  will, 
however.  I  believe  sustain  my  conclusion 
that  the  1967  resolution  is  the  most 
promising  means  for  seeking  a  modera- 
tion of  tensions,  if  not  an  actual  settle- 
ment for  the  Middle  East.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  the  various  proposals  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bases  For  Middle  East  Settlement 
president  johnson  —  jtne  19,  1967 

1    The  recognized  right  of  national  life. 

2.  Justice  for  the  refugees 

3.  Innocent  maritime  passage 

4  Limit*  on  the  wasteful  and  destrtictlve 
arms  race  and 

.T  Political  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity for  all. 

r.N    SECURPTY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION — NOVEMBER 
1967 

1  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
territ^irles  occupied  In  recent  conflict 

2  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries tree  irom  threats  or  acts  of  force. 

3  Fredom  of  navigation  through  interna- 
tional waterways  In  the  area. 

4  A  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem 

5  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  Inviolabil- 
ity and  political  independence  of  every  State 
In  the  area,  through  measures  Including  the 
esthbllshment  of  demilitarized  zones 

SOVIET  PROPOSALS — SEPTEMBER    1968 

1  Israel's  withdrawal  to  frontiers  held  be- 
fore the  wiu-  of  June,  1967. 

2  A  revived  and  .'elnvlgorated  tJnited  Na- 
tions presence  in  areas  evacuated  by  Israel. 

3  A  declaration  by  the  Arab  nations  end- 
ing the  "state  of  belligerency"  with  Israel  ex- 
isting slnoe  the  1949  ;u-mlstlce. 
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4.  A  four-power  guarantee  of  future  peace 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Bri- 
tain and  Prance. 

ABBA  EBAN'S  PROPOSALS OCTOBER  9,  1968 

1  The  establishment  of  peace. 

2  Secure  and  recognized  boundaries. 

3.  Security  agreements. 

4.  Open  frontiers. 

5  Preedom  of  navigation. 

6  Settlement  of  refugee  problem. 

7.  Settlement  of  status  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  sov- 
ereignty, integrity  and  right  to  national  life, 

9    Regional  cooperation. 

The  peace  discussion  should  include  an 
examination  of  a  common  approach  to  some 
of  the  resources  and  means  of  communica- 
tion in  the  region  In  an  effort  to  lay  founda- 
tions of  a  Middle  Eastern  community  of  sov- 
ereign states. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11.  1969] 
Soviet  Plan — January   1969 

(Note. — The  Arab  nationalist  newspaper 
Al  Anwar  of  Beirut.  Lebanon,  published  yes- 
terday what  It  said  was  the  verbatim  transla- 
tion of  the  Soviet  plan  for  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis. 

I  As  made  available  here,  the  text  of  Al 
.\nwar's  verslon^whlch  carried  a  Decem- 
ber  22   date  -Is   as   follows:) 

Israel  and  those  neighboring  Arab  states 
willing  to  participate  In  the  Implementation 
ol  such  a  plan  shall  confirm  their  acceptance 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  22  No- 
vember 1967.  They  shall  also  express  their 
readiness  to  Implement  all  Its  provisions.  This 
will  signify  their  agreement  that  a  timetable 
and  method  for  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli 
forces  from  the  territories  occupied  In  1967 
shall  be  determined  through  contacts  with 
(UN.  Representative  Gunnar)  Jarring. 

.\t  the  same  time  a  plan  agreed  on  by  both 
parties  to  Implement  the  other  Security 
Council  provisions  shall  be  drawn  up.  In 
drawing  up  this  plan,  consideration  shall  be 
Riven  to  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East  enabling  every 
state  in  the  area  to  live  in  security. 

The  objective  of  these  contacts  can  be  the 
holding  of  negotiations  on  definite  steps  to 
implement  the  Security  Council  resolutions. 

1.  The  governments  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states  willing  to  participate  in  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  shall  proclaim  their  Joint 
willingness  and  readiness  to  end  the  state  of 
war  between  them  and  to  reach  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problem  through  with- 
drawal of  the  Israeli  forces  from  the  occupied 
.^rab  territories.  In  this  respect,  Israel  shall 
proclaim  lis  readiness  to  begin  on  the  fixed 
date  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  the 
Arab  territories  which  It  occupied  In  the  con- 
flict of  the  summer  of  1967. 

2.  On  the  date  of  the  Israeli  forces'  with- 
drawal which  shall  take  place  In  states  under 
UN.  supervision,  the  aforementioned  states 
and  Israel  shall  deposit  with  the  United  Na- 
tions documents  ending  the  state  of  war  and 
."•ecognlzlng  the  sovereignty  of  each  state  In 
The  region  as  well  as  each  state's  territorial 
integrity,  political  Independence,  and  right 
to  live  In  peace  and  security  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  In  accordance 
with  the  aforementioned  Security  Council 
resolution. 

Under  an  agreement  to  be  reached  through 
the  mediation  of  Dr.  Jarring,  the  following 
points  must  be  agreed  on :  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  accompanied  by  relevant 
maps:  freedom  of  navigation  In  the  region's 
international  waterways;  a  Just  solution  of 
the  refugee  problem;  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  Independence  of  each  state  In 
the  region.  This  can  be  achieved  by  various 
means,  including  the  establishment  of  de- 
militarized zones  It  Is  assumed  that  this 
agreement — as  defined  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution — will  be  one  unit  covering  all 
aspects  of  a  Middle  East  peaceful  settlement; 
in  other  words,  as  one  Integral  question. 


3.  In  the  month  (to  be  agreed  on)  the 
Israeli  forces  shall  withdraw  from  the  Arab 
territories  to  lines  (to  be  agreed  on)  In  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan, 
and  the  "Qunaythlrah  area  In  Syria."  When 
the  Israeli  forces  have  withdrawn  to  these 
agreed  lines  In  the  Slnal  penlnsula^ — for  in- 
stance, 30-40  kilometers  from  the  Suez 
Canal" — the  U.A.R.  government  shall  send 
Its  forces  to  the  canal  zone  and  begin  clearing 
It  for  resumption  of  navigation. 

4.  In  the  month  (to  be  agreed  upon)  the 
Israeli  forces  shall  withdraw  to  the  pre-5  June 
1967  lines.  Arab  administration  shall  then  be 
restored  In  the  liberated  areas  and  Arab 
army  and  police  forces  shall  also  return  to 
the  area. 

During  the  second  stage  of  the  Israeli 
forces'  withdrawal  from  the  U.A.R  .  the  U.A.R. 
and  Israel — or  the  U.A.R.  alone  If  Its  govern- 
ment agrees — shall  announce  acceptance  of 
the  stationing  of  UN.  forces  near  the  pre-5 
June  lines  In  the  Sln£.i  peninsula,  Sham 
el-Shelk  and  the  Gaza  sector.  In  other  words 
the  situation  which  existed  In  May  1967 
shall  be  restored. 

The  Security  Council  shall  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  dispatch  of  UN.  forces  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  to  guarantee  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  ships  of  all  countries  In  the  Tiran 
Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

5.  Following  the  Israel  forces'  withdrawal 
to  the  International  boundaries  to  be  demar- 
cated by  the  Security  Council  or  thiough  an 
agreement  signed  by  all  parties,  the  docu- 
ments which  were  previously  deposited  by 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  shall  come  Into 
effect.  Under  U.N.  Charter  provisions,  the 
Security  Council  shall  adopt  a  resolution  on 
special  guarantees  concerning  the  Arab- 
Israeli  borders.  Guarantees  by  the  four  per- 
manent member  states  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil are  not  ruled  out. 

FRENCH    PROPOSALS — JANUARY    196  9 

Prance  announced  January  17  that  it  had 
proposed  to  the  other  Big  Pour  members  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  their  U.N. 
Ambassadors  hold  discussions  on  how  their 
governments  could  contribute  to  a  Middle 
East  peace  settlement. 

NASSER'S    PROPOSALS — FEBRUARY    10.    19G9    ISSUE 
OF    NEWSWEEK 

When  asked  what  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic was  Willing  to  offer  in  return  for  :in 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  territories. 
President  Nasser  replied : 

"(1)  a  declaration  of  nonbelUgerence:  i2) 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  each  country 
to  live  in  peace;  (3)  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  countries  In  the  Middle  East,  including 
Israel,  in  recognized  and  secure  borders;  i4i 
freedom  of  navigation  on  international  water- 
ways; (5)  a  Just  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
refugee  problem." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
quested by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower j  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  he  intends  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  rati- 
fying resolution  in  the  nature  of  a  reser- 
vation and  that  he  expects  to  call  it  up 
for  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  for  45  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
consideration  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  at  the  close  of  morning  business. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asking  for 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  45 
minutes  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  yielding  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoiTim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BLANK  CHECK  FOR  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  a  most  serious  matter. 
In  my  judgment  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and.  indeed,  the  counti-y,  have 
lost  control  over  military  spending. 

NO    ADEQUATE    CRITICAL    REVIEW 

Tliere  is  now  no  sufficiently  critical  re- 
view of  what  we  spend  or  how  we  spend 
it.  There  is  no  adequate  machinery, 
either  in  the  executive  or  legislative 
branch  to  control  the  total  amount  spent 
or  the  way  in  which  military  funds  are 
disbursed.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case 
with  respect  to  contracting  for  major 
weapons  systems.  The  results  are  vast 
inefficiencies  in  procurement,  waste  in 
supply,  and  less  security  for  the  countiy 
than  we  could  get  by  .spending  smaller 
amounts  more  efficiently. 

When  former  President  Eisenhower 
left  office,  he  warned  against  the  danger 
of  "imwarranted  influences,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex. " 

DANGER    IS    HEP.E 

I  speak  today  not  to  warn  against  some 
future  danger  of  this  influence.  I  assert 
that,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  there 
is  today  uijwarranted  influence  by  the 
militar>--in(J'ustrial  complex  resulting  in 
excessive  ^osts,  burgeoning  military 
budgets.  a'i\d  scandalous  performances. 
Tlie  danger  has  long  since  materialized 
with  a  ravai;ing  effect  on  our  Nation's 
spending  priorities. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  paying  far 
too  much  for  the  military  hardware  we 
buy. 

But,  in  addition,  and  perhaps  even 
more  shocking,  we  often  do  not  get  the 
weapons  and  products  we  pay  the  excet.- 
sive  prices  for. 

Major  components  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems, for  example,  routinely  do  not  meet 
the  contract  standards  and  specifications 
established  for  them  when  they  are 
bought. 
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All  of  this  puts  the  country  In  a  most 
ironic  position  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
a  supply  of  missiles  and  weapons  which 
could  literally  destroy  the  world  There 
Is  little  doubt  about  that 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  defend  ourselves  even  against 
military  Incidents  where  relatively  minor 
amounts  of  force  are  involved  The  Pueb- 
lo Incident  Is  a  case  in  point 

While  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue 
what  action  we  should  or  should  not  have 
taken  during  that  incident.  I  do  say  that 
It  was  shoclcinK  that  apparently  we  were 
unable  to  take  appropriate  action  at  all. 
even  If  we  had  determined  to  do  so 

Supposedly,  forces  to  protect  the 
Pueblo  were  on  alert  and  ready  to  defend 
the  ship  if  necessary  They  were  alleged- 
ly on  call  "  But  In  the  cise  of  the  Pueb- 
lo, as  the  testimony  at  the  inquiry 
clearly  showed,  the  forces  supposed  to 
be  on  call  were  not  on  call  For  a  period 
of  abput  24  hours  after  the  Initial  attack 
took  iilace.  we  were  unable  to  brliis  to 
bear,  even  if  we  had  desired  to  do  so, 
the  relatively  small  force  from  the  vast 
military  might  of  this  country  needed 
to  protect  that  ship 

Thus,  while  we  have  sufficient  militar>' 
might  to  create  an  atomic  holocaust  and 
blow  up  the  world,  we  are  at  times  inca- 
pable of  countering  even  a  relatively 
small  military  force  There  are  times 
when  We  are  like  the  giant  Gulliver  who 
was  tied  down  and  made  immobile  by 
the  Lilliputian  dwarf.^ 

This  example  from  this  mllitar>'  side 

is  symptomatic  of  the  general  situation 

we  face  with  respect  to  procurement  and 

contracting    It  epitomizes  our  dilemma 

sm."«TiiiN  'i';t  or  cq.vtbol 

The  problem  of  defense  spending  is 
out  of  control  The  system  is  top  heavy 
The  military-industrial  complex  now 
writes  Its  own  budgetary  ticket 

Tins  situation  is,  m  part,  a  result  of 
the  high'y  ambivalent  attitudes  the 
countr\'  has  taken  toward  our  defense 
over  the  vears  Looking  at  the  long  view. 
we  seem  to  have  a  roller  coaster  policy 
During  the  1930s  when  the  threat  from 
Oermany,  Italy,  and  Japan  was  obvious 
for  all  to  see  if  only  they  woiild  look,  we 
starved  our  mihtar>'  services  and  placed 
the  security  of  our  country  in  deadly 
peril 

Then,  after  World  War  II.  we  over- 
reacted with  respect  tj  contracts  for 
weapons  systems  Nothing  was  too  good 
for  the  military  We  have  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  iioid  plating  "  It  might  even  be 
called  AH  This  and  Heaven  Too  "  Amer- 
icans in  tieneral  have  even  felt  slightly 
uuilty  about  raising  the  question  of  exces- 
sive defense  spending  and  whether  we 
were  i?ett:ng  our  moneys  worth  The 
military  has  had  a  blank  check  It  could 
be  said  that  we  have  had  over  two  dec- 
ades of    carte  blanche  for  defense," 

StRrilTED    WIIH     EXCESSES 

The  result  is  a  ^y^tem  not  unlike  the 
medieval  knight  who  wa.s  .^o  encased  in 
armor  that  he  was  unable  to  move.  We 
are  now  so  surfeited  with  excesses  that 
we  are  almost  unable  to  f.ght 

This  uncritical  policy  .should  end  It 
should  end  t>ecause  it  is  wasteful  and 
costs  too  much  money   It  should  end  be- 


cause it  reduces  the  real  security  of  the 
United  States 

The  military  should  lighten  its  pack. 
It  should  get  into  fighting  trim 

WE  PAT   roo   tii-cH  rem  what  we  bty 

But  whatever  mistakes  we  have  made 
in  the  past  and  whatever  warnings  we 
may  make  about  the  future,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  face  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory 

That  condition,  first  of  all.  is  that  we 
pay  too  much  for  what  we  buy 

The  evidence  that  this  is  true  is  over- 
whelming This  is  particularly  the  case 
on  contracts  for  large  weapons  systems 
Let  me  cite  .some  of  the  evidence. 

Mr  Robert  S.  Benson,  formerly  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretar>'  of  De- 
fense, Comptroller,  has  just  written  in 
in  the  March  Lssue  of  the  Washington 
Monthly  that — 

Few  Anierlcaris  nre  awure  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  major  weapons  systems  that 
t.he  Defense  Department  procures  end  up 
ciisting  at  least  twice  as  much  as  was  origi- 
nally estimated 

The  services  from  time  to  time  admit 
this  as  well  In  the  official  Air  Force 
Guidebook  for  May  of  1960  the  Air  Force 
stated,  in  ari^uing  for  a  new  concept  of 
total  package  procurement,  that — 

Thus  the  history  of  defense  procurement 
wa.s  replete  with  cost  nverruns,  less  than 
promised  performance  which  were  at  least 
m  part  the  result  of  intentional  buy-in  bid- 
ding, and  this  lias  been  the  case  even  in  rhe 
situation  where  there  has  been  no  substantial 
increase  in  the  thew  state  of  the  art 

This  was  not  only  true  in  1966.  but  it 
continues,  believe  me,  to  be  true  today 
We  have  just  held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
this  matter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman  The  C-5  air- 
plane IS  the  major  example  of  a  weapon 
system  or  plane  .secured  under  the  con- 
cept of  "total  package  procurement  " 
This  was  a  method  introduced,  it  was 
said,  to  overcome  the  terrible  inefficien- 
cies 

But  our  hearings  established  that  the 
C-5A  will  probably  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $2  billion  more  than  the  orig- 
inal contract  ceiling  of  $3  billion.  The 
Air  Force  itself  admits  that  the  cost  over- 
run will  amount  to  at  least  $12  billion 
And  they  would  admit,  I  am  sure,  it 
would  cost  $2  billion  if  they  included  the 
cost  of  spares,  which  are  essential,  which 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  S800 
million  more. 

DELAY FD    DELIVERY 

.And  as  we  have  seen  In  the  past  few- 
days,  delivery  is  to  be  delayed  now  from 
June  until  next  December  So  we  face  the 
same  old  problems  of  cost  overruns  and 
late  delivery  that  the  total  package  con- 
cept was  suppo.sed  to  cure 
HRonrs  up 

Let  me  cite  more  evidence  When 
.Admiral  Rickover  testified  before  our 
committee,  he  stated  that  the  Pentagon's 
'weighted  guideline  '  system  of  profit  de- 
termination had  resulted  In  an  increase 
of  about  25  percent  in  profits  on  defense 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  contrac- 
tor s  performance. 

He  stated  that  the  suppliers  of  propul- 


sion turbines  are  now  infilatlng  on  a  20  to 
25  percent  profit  as  a  percent  of  cost  as 
compared  with  10  percent  a  few  years 
ago. 

He  testified  that  profits  on  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  based  on  cost  had  doubled 
In  the  last  2  years. 

COST    BEIliBURSSlfENT    CONTRACTS 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Robert  Charles,  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Economy  in  Grovemment  Subcom- 
mittee in  January,  quoted  with  approval 
a  study  by  C.  H.  Danhof  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  "Government  Con- 
tracting and  Technological  Change," 
which  said : 

During  the  leeO's.  virtually  all  large  mili- 
tary contracts  reflected  an  acceptance  by  the 
military  agencies  of  contractor  estimates 
which  proved  highly  optimistic.  Such  con- 
tracts ultimately  involved  costs  In  excess  of 
original  contractual  estimates  of  from  300  to 
700  percent 

Secretar>-  Charles  further  stated  that — 
A  .substantial  amount,  however,  was  due 
tc_)  the  fact  that  most  contracts  for  major 
systems  were  of  a  cost  reimbursement  type 
which  provided  little.  If  any,  motivation  for 
economy,  and  were  not  awarded  on  a  price 
competitive  basis. 

From  the  evidence  we  have  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  we  have  routinely  paid 
more  than  double  the  original  price  for 
the  procurement  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
the  use  of  "total  contract  packaging  '  or 
other  devices  has  changed  this  at  all  In 
fact,  the  .specific  evidence  on  the  C-5A. 
where  that  method  was  used,  shows  an 
overrim  of  some  $2  billion.  The  testi- 
mony of  Admiral  Rickover  is  equally 
convincing.  This  situation  continues  and. 
in  my  judgment,  has  been  intensified 
during  the  last  2  years  because  of  the 
buildup  ol  prociuement  for  the  Vietnam 
war. 

f  I'NDS    COl'LD    BE    CfT 

Mr  Benson,  a  former  official  of  the 
Office  of  the  A.ssistant  Secretarj*  of  De- 
tense,  comptroller,  whom  I  quoted  ear- 
lier, believes  that  $9  billion  can  be  cut 
from  the  Pentagon  budget:  and  I  quote 
this  Defense  Department  expert:  "with- 
out reducing  our  national  security  or 
touching  those  funds  earmarked  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

He  says  even  under  those  circum- 
stances spending  can  be  cut  $9  billion 

.Admiral  Rickover  testified  that  by  es- 
tablisliing  uniform  standards  of  account- 
ing for  recording  costs  and  profits — 
which,  of  course,  would  be  entirely  sep- 
arate from  the  Benson  concept — we  could 
.save  'at  least  5  percent"  of  the  defense 
procurement  budget.  That  is  $2  billion 
for  that  Item  of  waste  alone. 

The  editors  of  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly recently  interviewed  highly  placed 
sources  in  the  Pentagon  and  In  Industry 
about  the  1969  defense  budget.  Those 
sources  agreed  that  the  1969  budget  was 
loaded  with  "fat"  and  said  that  $108 
billion  could  have  been  cut  from  the 
fiscal  1969  budget  without  In  the  slight- 
est way  Impairing  oiu-  level  of  national 
defense. 

There  are  other  items  as  well.  We 
spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  our 
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resources  on  marginal  items  such  as  post 
exchanges,  commissaries,  and  ships 
stores.  Vast  funds  are  spent  for  mUitary 
public  relations. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  recently 
pointed  out  how  topheavy  we  were  in  the 
field.  It  pointed  out  that  we  had  20  offi- 
cers in  Vietnam  for  every  command  post. 

EXCESS    SUPPLIES 

I  will  cite  just  one  further  example. 
On  June  30,  1968,  the  value  of  the  excess 
and  long  supply  in  our  military  supply 
pipeline  was  $12.7  bUlion.  This  was  28 
percent  of  the  $45.8  billion  value  of  the 
supply  system  stocks  on  hand.  This  is 
the  excess. 

While  the  proportion  of  excess  and 
surplus  items  has  dropped  considerably 
since  1961,  it  is  still  correct  to  ask,  "What 
kind  of  a  supply  system  do  we  have  when 
28  percent  of  the  value  of  the  supply 
system  stocks  are  in  excess  of  require- 
ments? What  kind  of  supply  system  is  it 
that  generates  such  vast  surpluses  and 
excesses? 

CONTRACTS     Fsn.    TO     MEET     STANDARDS 

Not  only  are  we  paying  too  much  for 
what  we  buy.  but  often  we  do  not  get 
what  we  pay  for. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  should  shock  all 
of  those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
defense,  whether  they  support  enthusias- 
tically the  amount  we.  are  spending,  and 
feel  we  should  have  more  in  national  de- 
fense, or  whether  they  are  critical  of  it. 
We  do  not  get  what  we  pay  for. 

A  most  shocking  example  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  a  paper  by  a  Budget  Bureau 
specialist,  a  very  distinguished  and  able 
man,  Mr.  Richard  Stubbings,  entitled 
"Improving  the  Acquisition  Process  for 
High  Risk  Electronics  Systems." 

Mr.  Stubbings  shows  that  in  the  pro- 
curement of  some  two  dozen  major 
weapon  systems  costing  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  during  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
the  performance  standards  of  the  elec- 
tronic systems  of  these  weapons  seldom 
met  the  specifications  established  for 
them. 

How  far  they  fell  below  their  specifica- 
tions is  a  real  shock. 

Of  11  major  weapons  systems  begun 
during  the  1960's,  only  two  of  the  11  elec- 
tronic components  of  them  performed 
up  to  standard.  One  performed  at  a  75- 
percent  level  and  two  at  a  50-percent 
level.  But  six — a  majority  of  them — of 
the  11  performed  at  a  level  25  percent  or 
less  than  the  standards  and  specifica- 
tions set  for  them. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

EXCESSIVE    COSTS LATE    DKLIVTBT HIGH 

PROITTS 

These  systems  typically  cost  200  to  300 
percent  more  than  the  Pentagon  esti- 
mated. 

They  were  and  are  delivered  2  years 
later  than  expected. 

The  after-tax  profits  of  the  aerospace 
Industry,  of  which  these  contractors 
were  the  major  companies,  were  12.5 
percent  higher  than  for  American  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

Those  firms  with  the  worst  records  ap- 
peared to  receive  the  highest  profits.  One 
firm,  with  failures  on  five  of  seven  sys- 
tems, earned  40  percent  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  aerospace  industry,  and  50 
percent  more  than  industry  as  a  whole. 


One  other  company,  none  of  whose 
seven  weapons  systems  measured  up  to 
the  performance  specifications,  had 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  industry  aver- 
age. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President  <Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  A  company  not 
one  of  whose  weapons  systems  measured 
up  to  performance  specifications  still  had 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  mdustry 
average. 

This  is  a  shocking  situation.  We  are 
talking  about  the  computers,  radar,  and 
gyroscopes— the  key  to  performance— 
in  our  major  weapons  systems. 

NO    BANG    FOR    A    BfCK' 

In  the  past,  the  system  managers  and 
efficiency  experts  have  talked  about 
"More  bang  for  a  buck."  But  the  analy- 
sis of  Mr.  Stubbings  raises  the  question, 
"Are  we  not  approaching  the  time  when 
there  will  be  'No  bang  for  a  buck'?' 

These  revelations  raise  the  most  seri- 
ous questions. 

We  have  high  profits  without  per- 
formance. 

Rewards  are  in  inverse  relationship  to 
the  time  taken  and  the  funds  spent. 

Failures  are  rewarded  and  minimum 
standards  seldom  met.  Prices  soar. 
Profits  rise.  Contracts  continue. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  .=ay  that 
military  spending  is  out  of  control.  This 
is  what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to  the  "un- 
warranted influence  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex."  This  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  assert  that  we  face  a  condition 
of  excessive  costs,  burgeoning  military 
budgets,  and  scandalous  performance. 

This  is  why  we  could  get  more  security 
for  the  country  by  spending  smaller 
amounts,  but  spending  them  more 
effectively. 

SAME   DANCERS    AHEAD 

The  conditions  I  have  cited  above  are 
not  only  a  condition  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  The  same  dangers  lie  ahead. 
There  are  numerous  additional  huge 
weapons  systems  for  the  future.  Some 
of  them  are  already  authorized.  Some 
have  begun  to  be  funded.  We  may  wake 
up  some  morning  soon  and  find  that  we 
are  committed  to  billions  upon  billions 
of  future  expenditures  where  costs  will 
biu-geon  and  performance  will  be  sub- 
standard. The  fact  is  that  things  may 
soon  become  a  great  deal  worse. 

One  of  the  ablest  men  we  have  had  on 
the  financial  side  of  the  Govermnent  in 
recent  years  is  Charles  Schultze,  who 
was  Budget  Director  under  President 
Johnson  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  Mr. 
Schultze  recently  wrote  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Brookings  Agenda  papers, 
which  lists  some  of  the  programs  now 
contemplated,  authorized,  or  funded. 
Among  them  are: 

Minuteman  11,  which  is  being  im- 
proved, and  Minuteman  in,  which  is  in 
the  offing.  Estimated  cost:  $4.6  billion. 

Thirty-one  Polaris  submarines  to  be 
converted  to  carry  496  Poseidon  mis- 
siles. Estimated  cost:  $80  mUlion  per 
submarine,  or  almost  $2.5  billion. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  new  FB- 
111  bombers.  Mr.  Schultze  does  not  give 
the  cost  estimate. 

The  thin  Sentinel  system — the  ABM 
system.  Estimated  cost  was  $5  bUlion. 


I  am  now  told  on  excellent  authority 
that  it  is  $10  billion  and  that  this  figure 
does  not  include  funds  for  the  Sprint 
missiles.  If  the  thin  system  becomes  a 
"thick"  system,  the  total  estimated  cost 
is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50 
billion.  And  in  a  very  fascinating  analy- 
sis the  other  day  by  one  of  the  real  au- 
thorities in  Congress  on  defense,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington)  ,  he 
estimated  that  the  cost  could  go  as  high 
as  $400  billion. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  system  that  even 
its  supporters  agree  would  protect  the 
country  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Ijerhaps  a  decade.  So  that  would  mean 
sp>ending  $40  billion  a  year,  or  half  of 
the  total  military  budget  as  of  now. 

Four  nuclear-powered  carriers.  These 
cost  S540  million  each,  or  $2.16  billion. 

A  new  destroyer  program.  Mr.  Schultze 
does  not  give  the  original  estimated  cost. 

Five  nuclear-powered  escort  ships.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $625  million. 

An  advanced  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine. Again  no  cost  estimate. 

A  new  Navy  fighter— 'VFX-l-to  re- 
place the  F-111. 

Mr.  Schultze,  and  he  should  know — 
as  I  say,  he  was  Budget  Director  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  an  outstanding, 
and  brilliant  young  man— concludes 
that: 

One  fairly  predictable  feature  of  most  of 
these  weaiX)ns  systems  is  that  their  ultimate 
cott  will  be  substantially  higher  than  their 
currently  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  that  is  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year.  We  have  seen  a  dou- 
bling in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Sentinel 
system  alone  in  a  period  of  1  year.  And 
we  all  know  that  what  the  military  has 
hoped  to  do  is  to  convert  it  into  a  "thick" 
system  as  a  defense  against  a  Soviet  as 
well  as  a  Chinese  attack. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, to  whom,  incidentally,  I  made  ref- 
erence just  before  he  came  on  the  floor. 
I  referred  to  his  interesting  analysis  of 
the  ABM  and  its  possible  potential  cost. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ■ 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  text 
of  the  address  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  giving  today, 
and  am  much  impressed.  I  would  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  reads  it  also. 
As  we  face  unprecedented  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  it  would  appear  most 
timely,  so  I  congratulate  the  Senator, 
and  with  his  permission,  would  ask  him 
several  questions  which  I  have  drawn  up 
as  a  result  of  reading  his  address. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  be  delighted. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  fore- 
most experts  in  the  Congress  on  matters 
that  have  to  do  with  our  financial  sta- 
bility, does  he  not  agree  that  It  is  vitally 
important  for  us  to  look  ever  more  closely 
at  these  gigantic  expenditures  of  the 
mlUtary? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  We 
now  give  it  only  the  most  superficial  kind 
of  a  look.  I  believe  we  give  it  no  detailed 
scrutiny,  to  speak  of. 
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I  do  not  blame  those  In  the  Congress 
who  are  charged  with  this  responsibility. 
They  are  the  most  able  people  we  have. 
But  t'h^  Bureau  of  the  Budget  itself  gives 
very  little  attention  to  the  matter,  com- 
pared to  the  relative  size  of  the  military 
budget.  There  Is  no  que-stlon  in  my  mind 
but  that  we  must  do  better 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Does  not  the  able 
Senator  agree  that.  In  addition  to  the 
ABM  which  has  created  .so  much  inter- 
est lately,  there  are  other  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  SRAM— short  range 
attack  missile — and  the  Mark  II  avi- 
onics which  now  heavily  exceed  their 
orlgmally  estimated  costs,  that  these, 
too,  should  receive  careful  .scrutiny  by 
Che  Congress'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  I  am  delighted  that  he 
phra.sed  his  question  tlie  way  he  did,  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  tendency  for 
Congress  to  be  veri"  deeplv  concerned,  as 
we  .should  be.  about  the  ABM.  becau.se  it 
Is  the  mo6t  spectacular  it^^m.  and  the  one 
that  has  received  public  attention:  but 
there  is  no  question  that  in  these  other 
arPas.  V^- have  exactly  the  ^ame  kind  of 
problems,  or  much  the  .same  kind  of 
problems,  such  as  the  problem  of  ven,- 
great  cast  overruns  and  the  problem  of 
inadequate  corxslderation  of  whether  or 
not  these  particular  weapons  deserve  a 
priority  that  would  warrant  our  spend- 
mg  billions  of  dollars  on  them  Certainly 
the  Senator  has  touched,  In  the  SRAM 
and  the  Mark  II,  on  two  wea{X)ns  ot 
which  this  Is  partlcularlv  true 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  My  able  colleague 
notes  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  weapons  acquisition  process  Is  get- 
ting worse  instead  of  better  In  this  con- 
nection, does  he  believe  that  part  of  the 
problem  Ls  related  to  the  fact  that  mili- 
tary procurement  officers  are  not  prop- 
erly trained,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
gigantic  amounts  of  money  tiiey  control, 
and,  1.",  addition,  the  fact  that  most  ol 
these  ofScers  are  constantly  tjeing  .shifted 
from  one  duty  station  to  another  * 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  This  is  a  point  that  has  been 
brought  up  m  our  hearings.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Missoun  is  a  much 
^'reater  expert  m  this  area  than  I  ever 
could  hope  to  be  As  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  he  is  a  man  who  has  had 
as  one  of  his  prime  responsibilities  in 
Congress  oversight  of  defen.se  matters, 
and  he  speaks  with  great  authority 

Tiiere  ik  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  men  who  have  this  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility do  not  have  the  kind  of 
training  or  background  which  would  be 
In  many  cases  essential  to  hold  down 
ex{)enditures 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  again  emphasize 
that  he  is  .aiaking  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
this  country 

\L-  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  very  much. 

What  is  so  discouraging  about  both  the 
past  and  the  future  is  the  cavalier  way 
in  which  increa^^es  and  overruns  are 
shrugged  off  by  the  military 


Two  billion  dollars  is  a  very  great 
amount  of  money  Tliat  is  the  estimated 
overrun   for  only  one  plane — the  C-5A 

Plve  billion  dollars  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  But  that  is  tlie  in- 
(•rea.se  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  thin 
Sentinel  system  m  le.ss  than  a  year. 

It  IS  virtually  impo.sslble  to  get  such 
funds  for  housing,  jobs,  or  jxjverty  pro- 
i4ranis  But  the  examples  I  have  given  are 
merely  tlie  increa.ses-  and  overruns  for 
only  two  uf  the  many  defen.se  weapon.-> 
systems 

.An  article  publl.^hed  not  too  long  ago 
m  the  Wa.shington  Post  indicated  the 
dimensions  involved  in  the  matter.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  $5  ijillion.  the  over- 
I  un  on  the  military  sysU'm.  is  more  than 
v'.e  spend  in  a  year  in  the  entire  loreign 
aid  program  plus  .•verj-ihing  we  put  Into 
hou.sing  and  urban  development.  The 
Pentagon  tiandle.s  It  as  if  it  were  small 
change 

What  appalls  us  Ls  the  uncritical  way 
:n  which  the.se  increa.ses  are  accepted  by 
the  military  To  be  consistently  wrong 
uii  these  estimates  of  cost,  as  the  mlli- 
taiT  has  been  consistently  wrong, 
Nhould  bring  the  entire  system  of  con- 
tracting under  the  mixst  detailed  .scru- 
tiny But  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  this  IS  being  done  by  the 
militai-y  In  fact,  when  such  que.stlons 
are  raised,  we  find  the  services  far  more 
deferusive  than  they  are  eager  to  im- 
prove the  system. 

But  let  me  give  this  solemn  warning. 
The  time  has  come  when  many  of  those 
willing  to  provide  this  country  with  the 
defense  it  needs  are  unwillim?  to  vote 
funds  or  authori/e  new  weatwns  systems 
or  accept  the  militaiy  jiLstifications  for 
them  except  alter  the  most  critical  re- 
view 

The  lime  of  the  blank  check  is  over. 

The  military  should  make  its  ca.se  and 
compete  for  funds  equally  with  other 
programs. 

Why  IS  the  .situation  so  bad.  Why  Is 
rmlitary  spending  now  out  of  control? 
Let  me  give  some  of  the  reasons 

VETO    H.iR    Jt:RO-B.\S.F.    BlDCrTING 

Fust  of  all.  there  is  far  too  little  criti- 
cal review  at  the  Pentagon  itself  .\pait 
from  the  natural  bias  of  the  military 
services  and  their  effort  to  increase  their 
budgets,  there  is  an  inherent  flaw  in  the 
Defense  Department's  budgetary  process. 
I  refer  to  what  Mr  Benson,  a  Defense 
Department  official,  culls  the  lack  of 
zero  base  "  budgeting 
.According  to  Mr.  Benson: 

The  Defense  Department  budgeting 
process  virtually  concedes  Uist  year's  amovint 
and  focuses  on  whatever  Incr-rnental  changes 
have  been  requested  The  result,  of  course. 
15  higher  budgets,  with  past  errors  com- 
pounded  year   after   year 

What  we  need.  Mr  President,  both 
at  the  Pentagon  ,ind  elsewhere  is  "zero- 
ba.se  budgeting  The  reviews  should  be 
made  each  year  from  the  ground  up  We 
^.hould  no  longer  accept  uncritically  last 
years  budget  for  any  item,  and  then 
merely  examine  with  .some  slight  critical 
sense  the  added  increment  for  the  new 
year 

Let  us  move  to    zero-base"  budgeting 

at  all  levels. 


I.VADeiJCATB    BUDOrr    BtnUEAU    SCBtTTlNT 

Now.  second,  we  must  have  a  much 
sterner  and  more  critical  review  of  the 
military  budget  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
Itself 

On  January  17.  1969.  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  asked  the  then  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr   Zwlck.  the  following  question: 

I  am  asking  you  .  whether  or  not  the 

Defense  budget  is  scrutinized  as  carefully,  for 
example,  dollar  for  dollar  as  the  OEO  budget 
and  the  HUD  budget,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  Zwlck  answered  by  saying: 
We  obviously  do  not  get  Into  as  great  de- 
tail  in   that   Department   as   we   do   In   some 
other  departments. 

When  Uie  new  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Mayo,  was  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  February  18.  I 
pursued  the  .same  .subject  with  him. 

The  Defen.se  Budget  is  about  $80  bil- 
lion Of  the  remaining  budget,  accord- 
ing to  the  Budget  Bureau's  own  analy- 
sis, only  .some  S20  billion  are  "controlla- 
ble Items.  '  that  is.  items  other  than  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  pen.slon  and  social 
.security  payments,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  relatively  fixed  and  not  possible  to 
cut  except  by  major  changes  in  legisla- 
tion The  military  budget  of  $80  billion, 
plus  that  pan  of  the  controllable  civil- 
ian "  budget  of  S20  billion,  together  com- 
pose about  SI 00  billion  which  can  be 
critically  reviewed.  But  of  the  500  or  so 
personnel  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  only 
about  50.  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,  are 
a.ssigned  to  scrutinize  the  Defense  budget. 
This  is  only  10  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Defen.se  budget. 
When  I  a.sked  Mr.  Mayo  if  at  least  two 
to  three  times  as  much  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  the  nondefense.  as  op- 
pcsed  to  the  defense,  dollars,  he  said 
that  judged  by  the  allocation  of  person- 
nel he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  point. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say,  therefore,  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  makes  no  adequate 
review  of  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chain.  The  Senator 
from   Wisconsin  yields   to   the   Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  in  the  address  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  today. 

I  recall  that  during  World  War  II.  a 
committee  of  the  Senate — and  perhaps 
of  the  entire  Congress — addressed  itself 
to  a  constant  review  of  contracts,  costs, 
and  perhaps  performance.  The  commit- 
tee was  headed  by  the  former  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  Truman. 

That  committee  served  a  great  and 
useful  purpose  at  that  time.  I  later 
learned  that  the  committee  became  the 
Preparedne.ss  Subcommittee  of  the 
.Arin^d  Services  Committee.  With  all  of 
the  re.sponsibilltles  they  have  today,  they 
are  no  longer  really  performing  this  over- 
sight function. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If,  among  the  sug- 
gestloris  he  Is  making  today,  he  has  con- 
sidered the   possibility  of  relnstltutlng 
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that  kiiid  of  committee  to  address  itself 
primarily  to  contracts  and  costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  excellent.  There  is  not  any 
question  that  President  Truman  made 
an  excellent  contribution  to  the  economy 
and  security  of  the  country  because  of 
his  chairmanship  of  that  committee.  As 
the  Senator  said  so  well,  it  should  be 
devoted  primarily,  perhaps  exclusively, 
to  the  matter  of  contracts  and  costs. 

The  members  of  that  committee  have 
the  heaviest  authorization  burden  by  far 
of  any  of  our  committees.  The  committee 
is  very  ably  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
It  was  formerly  very  ably  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  > . 

I  think  they  would  agree  that  they  are 
immersed,  and  so  properly  immersed,  in 
strategy  and  tactics  and  many  other 
problems  in  regard  to  this  enormous  sum 
that  if  we  can  zero  in  on  this  matter,  it 
would  be  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  helpful 
and  constructive  suggestion. 

CONGRESS  IS  LAST  DEFENSE 

Since  the  military  departments  are 
.■.elf-seeking,  push  their  own  requests. 
and  have  little  or  no  "zero-base"  budget- 
ing, and  as  the  Budget  Bureau  itself  does 
not  scrutinize  military  spending  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  as  it  examines 
the  budgets  of  most  other  departments. 
this  leaves  only  the  Congress  and  the  re- 
view we  give  to  military  spending  as  a 
last  defense  against  excesses  and  over- 
runs. I  think  that  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  are 
most  appropriate  and  helpful. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that,  while 
we  have  very  competent  and  knowledge- 
able members  of  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriation  Committees,  and 
while  they  spend  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  Defense  Department 
requests,  and  give  as  much  scrutiny  to 
these  matters  as  it  is  possible  for  very 
busy  men  and  women  to  give,  it  is  just 
not  possible  for  Congress  to  do  the  de- 
tailed job  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Budget  Bureau  should  do. 
.■\t  best.  Congress  is  the  safety  man  on 
the  football  team  and  gets  only  one 
chance  to  stop  the  runner  after  every- 
one else  has  failed.  But  Congress  can- 
not act  as  a  fearsome  foursome,  a  front- 
line defense  or  even  as  the  linebackers 
or  corner-backs.  We  are  rather  inade- 
Quate  safety  men.  We  do  not  have  the 
personnel.  We  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge. We  do  not  have  the  time.  Under 
'he  most  difficult  circumstances  we  do  a 
reasonably  good  job,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  Congress  cannot  review  the  military 
budget  with  the  kind  of  critical  review 
It  should  have.  We  are  not  and  should 
not  be  an  operating  agency. 

This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  of  my 
colleagues.  In  the  nature  of  things  and 
triven  the  size  of  the  Defense  budget, 
they  do  a  Herculean  job. 

PROBLEM  OF  SHEEK  SIZE 

There  are  other  reasons  why  military 
spending  is  out  of  control  apart  from 
the  lack  of  adequate  review  at  the  Penta- 


gon, the  Budget  Bureau,  and  by  Con- 
gress. Foremost  among  these  is  its  sheer 
size.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man 
or  bureau  or  agency  to  comprehend,  let 
alone  control,  $80  billion  in  funds. 

LACK     OF     COMPETmVE     BIDDING 

The  next  most  important  reason  is  the 
lack  of  competitive  bidding  and  the  sys- 
tem of  negotiated  contracts.  This  prob- 
lem is  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

We  have  the  Defense  Department's 
own  figures  that  formally  advertised 
competitive  military  contract  awards 
dropped  from  a  far  too  small  13.4  per- 
cent of  total  military  procurement  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  to  a  pathetic  11.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1968,  or  the  lowest 
level  since  adequate  records  have  been 
kept. 

In  addition,  the  cost  plus  fixed  fee 
contract  has  once  again  increased.  It  has 
gone  up  from  a  level  of  about  9  percent 
of  awards  to  about  11  percent,  and  the 
Defense  Department  states  that  this 
level  may  be  too  low. 

Since  Secretary  McNamara  instituted 
his  major  reforms  in  defense  contract- 
ing, the  Department  has  made  very 
strong  claims  that  it  has  made  dollar 
savings  over  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  by  shifting  from  noncompeti- 
tive to  more  competitive  contracts.  Sav- 
ings of  as  much  as  25  cents  on  the  dollar 
has  been  claimed  for  shifting  from  non- 
competitive to  competitive  procurement. 

But  now  we  see  a  return  to  some  of 
the  old  methods.  In  any  case,  the  amount 
of  real  competition  in  defense  procure- 
ment is  very  low. 

Furthermore,  given  the  routine  200  to 
300  percent  overrun  on  most  major  de- 
fense systems,  the  practice  of  "buying- 
in"  by  firms  is  promoted  and  has  become 
notoriotis. 

By  "buying-in"  I  mean  a  situation 
where  there  may  be  a  so-called  negoti- 
ated procurement  in  which  there  are 
two  possible  producers  at  the  research 
and  development  level.  The  one  who  buys 
in  is  the  one  who  bids  below  what  he 
knows  it  will  cost  to  produce  and  per- 
haps takes  the  business  away  from  the 
more  efficient  firm.  Once  the  firm  gets 
it,  then  watch  out,  because  the  overnms. 
as  we  have  documented  again  and  again, 
occur.  As  Secretary  Charles  testified, 
those  overruns  averaged  in  the  past  300 
to  700  percent,  so  that  they  have  been 
three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  the 
original  bid. 

SECRECY    AND    AUDITS 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  reasons 
why  expenditures  are  so  excessive. 

As  Admiral  Rickover  told  us.  we  have 
no  uniform  accounting  system  for  de- 
fense procurement. 

There  is  an  unwillingness  of  any  De- 
partment ever  to  admit  a  mistake. 

There  is  an  excessive  amount  of 
secrecy  which,  at  times,  prevents  serious 
public  scrutiny  of  matters  which  would 
benefit  from  critical  review. 

There  is  no  really  good  system  of 
audits  while  work  is  underway.  Much  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
focused  on  a  post-audit  review. 

MtLlTARY-INDUSTRIAL  CONNECTIONS 

But  more  than  all  of  this,  there  is 
what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  mili- 


tary-industrial  complex   and   its   many 
ramifications. 

The  connections  between  the  military, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  major  indus- 
tries which  supply  it.  on  the  other,  are 
very  close  and  very  cooperative.  Some 
of  the  major  companies  have  dozens  of 
high  ranking  retired  military  personnel 
on  their  payrolls. 

The  major  civilian  appointive  posi- 
tions at  the  Department  of  Defense — the 
Secretaries,  Under  Secretaries,  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries — are  routinely  filled 
by  those  whose  private  careers  have  been 
with  defense  industries,  key  investment 
houses  or  banks,  or  with  major  law  firms 
which  represent  the  huge  industrial 
complex. 

Representatives  and  Senators  know 
only  too  well  the  way  industry  and  the 
military  can  reach  back  into  States  and 
districts  from  the  howls  that  go  up  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  close  down  even 
a  very  inefficient  militarj-  base  in  their 
State  or  district.  We  all  know  the  pres- 
sures that  come  upon  us  to  help  direct 
defense  projects  into  our  States  or  dis- 
tricts and  the  efforts  made  to  keep  them 
there  once  they  have  arrived. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  system  which 
is  not  only  inefficient  but  is  now  literally 
out  of  control.  Excessive  amounts  are 
spent  on  overhead  and  supplies.  Huge 
cost  overruns  are  standard  occurrences. 
Weapon  systems  routinely  do  not  meet 
the  standards  and  specifications  set  for 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
these  excesses.  To  do  so  will  not  harm  us. 
It  will  make  the  countrj-  stronger  and 
more  secure. 

Much  like  the  middle-aged  boxer  who 
has  grown  obese  from  overindulgence, 
we  need  to  get  our  Military  Establishment 
and  its  contracting  and  financial  systems 
back  into  fighting  trim. 

WHAT    TO    DO 

Let  me  summarize  specific  items  which 
should  be  put  into  effect  immediately : 

First.  A  system  of  zero-base  budgeting 
by  the  individual  services — the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  Budget  Bureau — 
should  be  instituted. 

Second.  The  Budget  Bureau  itself  must 
set  up  the  procedures  and  hire  the  per- 
sonnel to  make  a  separate,  highly  com- 
petent, highly  skeptical,  and  penetrating 
review  of  the  Defense  budget  in  a  way 
in  which  it  has  never  before  been  done. 
There  are  highly  competent  analysts  al- 
ready there,  but  10  percent  of  the  person- 
nel cannot  examine  critically  80  percent 
of  the  "controllable"  budget. 

Third.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  reverse  the  increase  in  nonnegotiated 
contracts  and  increase  the  amount  of 
truly  competitive  bidding. 

Fourth.  The  "buy  in"  bidding  system 
must  be  stopped.  Firms  which  make  a  low 
bid  to  gain  contracts  knowing  that  the 
military  will  later  approve  increases  of 
100  to  200  percent  or  more,  must  not  be 
rewarded.  I  urge  a  system  of  severe  pen- 
alties and  loss  of  future  status  to  bid  for 
ately  an  effective  and  uniform  system  of 
accounting  for  military  contractors. 

Fifth.  We  need  to  institute  immedi- 
ately an  effective  and  uniform  system  of 
accounting  for  military  contractors. 

Sixth.  Serious  penalties  need  to  be 
instituted  for  contractors  whose  delivery 
dates  are  not  met.  The  fact  that  the 
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greatest  proflts  have  «one  to  those  elec- 
tronic weapon  system  contractors  who 
were  routinely  2  years  late  meeting  their 
deadlines,  as  Mr  Slubblngs  pomted  out. 
Is  scandalous 

Seventh  While  major  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  supply  systems  and 
a  great  decrease  In  the  number  of  items 
stored  aind  bought,  under  the  unified  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  we  must  attack  the 
problem  of  excesses  and  surpluses  Sur- 
pluses of  as  much  as  28  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  supplies  Is  an  appalling 
and  unwarranted  figure,  even  though  it 
represents  a  major  improvement  over 
previous  periods 

Eighth  We  must  find  some  method  of 
monitoring  and  auditing  contracts  while 
they  are  ;n  process  in  order  to  avoid  the 
huge  cost  ovemuis  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress should  do  this  job  in  the  obvious 
absence  of  an  adequate  job  now  done  by 
the  individual  military  services  I  believe 
that  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Army  are  so  involved  in  defending  the 
weapon  system  they  initiate  that  they 
are  really  incapable  of  reviewing  the 
work  in  process,  using  a  critical  eye  when 
things  are  going  wrong,  and  cutting  off 
the  contractors  when  they  are  inefficient 
The  individual  services  are  too  closely 
tied  to  their  pet  projects  to  do  this  prop- 
erly. 

The  GAO  is  an  arm  of  Congress  It 
saves  many  dollars  for  every  dollar  it 
spends  Now,  much  of  its  effort  is  concen- 
trated on  postaudlt  reviews  I  think  they 
should  play  a  much  larger  role  at  the 
time  the  contracts  are  m  process 

Mr  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  which  might  be  done. 

Finally.  Congress  must  be  ready  to  de- 
mand that  the  military  services  prove 
that  their  demands  are  as  important  and 
have  as  high  a  priority  as  do  major  civil- 
ian needs  Some  system  must  be  devised, 
hopefully  by  the  President  and  the 
Budget  Bureau,  to  make  an  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  $2  billion 
overrun  on  the  C-5A  airplane  should 
have  as  high  a  priority  as  $2  billion  for 
jobs  and  housing  in  the  central  cities 

At  the  moment,  no  such  real  test  for 
priorities  is  required. 

Congress  must  demand  that  it  be  done 
The  day  of  the  blank  check  for  military 
spending  must  end. 

The  military  budget  must  be  brought 
under  control 

Mr  President.  I  have  one  other  item  I 
should  like  to  add,  because  it  is  appro- 
priate 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  today, 
Monday.  March  10,  1969,  Mr  Harvey 
Segal,  who  was  formerly  a  distinguished 
reporter  for  many  years  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  is  now  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times,  writes  very 
ably  on  the  subject  of  "How  High  the 
Cost  of  Defense?" 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Segal  s  article  be  printed  m  the  Ricord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Segal  comments 
on  the  huge  escalation  in  military  spend- 
ing and  the  question  of  why  there  will 


not  be  a  much  larger  saving  on  defense 
spending  when  the  Vietnam  war  is  con- 
cluded 

The  article  is  especially  appropriate  to 
the  issues  I  have  just  raised  in  the  speech 
on  defense  spending 

In  (us  article,  Mr  Segal  also  refers  to 
a  little  known  speech  by  Mr  Arthur  F 
Burns,  who  now  plays  a  very  influential 
."ole  in  tlie  Nixon  administration,  entitled 
Tlie  Defense  Sector  An  Evaluation  of 
iLs  Fk-onomic  and  Social  Impact  '  The 
speech  was  mven  as  tlie  Moskowitz  Lec- 
ture in  November  196"  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

I  have  read  the  speech  a  number  of 
tlnies  and  find  it  especially  thoughtful  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it.  too.  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  .so  that  it  may 
have  the  much  wider  audience  it  de- 
.serves 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
See  exhibit  2  > 

ExHisrr  1 

I  Prom  the   .New   York   Tlmwi,  .\Ur    :0,   1969| 

How  High   rn«  Cost  or  DcrzNsz? 

(By   Harvey   H    3eg»i.   a  member  of   the 
editorial    txjard   mt    the   Times* 

The  great  antlballiatlc  mlMlle  debate  cen- 
lera  on  Uvea,  not  (lollam  The  pivotal  ques- 
tion tor  l*re«ldent  Nlion  In  the  decision  he 
Is  to  announce  this  week  U  whether  the 
deployment  of  a  Sentinel  missile  system  will 
not  ;n  Tact  contribute  to  national  Insecurity 
by  intensifying  the  nuclear  arms  race,  al- 
ready at  the  .>verkill  stage  But  the  unpre- 
dictable eventual  cost  of  a  thin"  or  thick 
.\  B  M  system  directs  fresh  nttentlon  to  the 
economic  burden  of  maintaining  ft  huge  mil- 
itary establishment  and  the  difficulty  of  ever 
lightening  that  burden 

A  report  issued  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Johnson  .\dmlnUtratlun  estimated  that  tl9 
billion  could  be  fre«d  from  the  annual  de- 
'.fi\se  budget  within  two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  Those 
savings  Aic  less  than  the  current  cost  of  the 
war  tao  billion  — because  »10  billion  would 
t)e  retained  for  other  military  uses  !n  peace- 
time." 

ukiMD'a  poamo.N 
But  Secretary  of  Defense  .vUlvln  R  Laird 
has  dismissed  the  Johnson  Administration 
estimates  as  wholly  unrealistic."  He  bellevee 
•hat  17  blUion  would  be  'a  much  better  ea- 
tlmate  ■  of  the  potential  savings.  The  details 
■f  the  Nixon  Administrations  defense  arith- 
metic have  not  yet  been  disclosed,  so  no  real 
appraUai  can  be  made  of  why  $12  billion  in 
potential  saving  has  evaporated  so  swiftly. 
However,  it  has  been  clear  for  m^ny  years 
that  there  will  always  be  .substastlal  ele- 
ment* in  '.he  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment who  can  And  persuasive  reasons 
why  no  amount  of  spending  la  ever  enough. 

EXPE-NDrrtTiua  ratckct 
Secretary  LAlrd's  savings  esUmatea — and 
to  a  lesser  extent  that  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration—is  the  latest  evidence  of  the 
operation  .if  a  defense  expenditures  ratchet. 
a  set  if  inertlai  forcea  that  prevent  spending 
from  failing  back  to  Ita  initial  level  once 
the  conflict  responsible  for  its  sharp  rise  is 
over 

Defense  expenditures  in  the  years  195&  52 
.■MXired  from  $14  'o  $46  billion  .is  a  result 
if  the  Korean  War  and  dlpp>ed  below  $40 
billion  only  once  In  the  period  since  then 
They  Jumped  from  $50  billion  to  $80  billion 
with  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  the  prospect  raised  by  Mr  Laird  Is  that 
they  will  not  get  below  $73  billion  once 
peace   !s  negotiated 

Criticisms  of  swollen  defense  budgets  are 


sometimes  fended  olT  by  arguing  that  they 
must  be  weighed  against  the  nation's  grow- 
ing capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services 
Defense  expenditures  accounted  for  a  llttl(> 
more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  at  the  end  of  1968,  and  that  per- 
centage may  begin  to  decline  If  economic  ex- 
pansion continues  and  defense  spending  does 
not  Jump  again  But  such  a  ratio  provides 
no  true  measure  of  what  military  outlays 
cost 

For  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  real 
defense  burden,  one  must  turn  to  a  Uttle- 
notlced  lecture,  delivered  In  1967  at  New 
York  University  by  Dr  Arthur  F  Burns,  now 
President  Nixon's  closest  adviser  on  do- 
mestic affairs 

The  proper  measures  of  defense  costs  arc 
the  opportunities  forgone  In  the  decade 
1959-68.  defense  outlays  came  to  more  than 
$551  billion  lliat  Is  twice  the  amount  spent 
for  new  private  and  public  housing  In  the 
same  decade  and  nearly  twice  as  much  a.s 
Federal,  stale  und  Kical  governments  allo- 
cated to  education 

In  Its  perverse  way.  defense  does,  tf 
course,  cimtrlbute  to  the  growth  of  Income; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  military  establish- 
ment the  whole  of  the  $551  billion  might  not 
have  been  available  for  better  housing  and 
schools  But  Dr  Burns  reminds  us  that,  while 
defense  activities  generate  income,  they  may 
iit  the  same  time  reduce  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  Ur.iike  investment  in  education  or  m 
new  factories,  expenditures  for  missiles  "add 
nothing  to  the  nation's  capacity  to  produce  ' 

OTHER     IMPORTANT     COSTS 

Other  costs  to  which  Dr  Burns  points  .ire 
less  obvious  but  nonetheless  Important  Cl- 
rtllan  businesses  suffer  because  they  cannot 
match  the  salaries  that  "subsidized  defense 
firms  ■  can  offer  scientists  and  engineers 
Another  cost  is  also  an  Indictment:  the 
rise  of  a  new  cla.'^s  of  business  executives 
;  men  whose  understanding  of  mar- 
keting and  cost  controls  Is  often  deficient 
but  who  know  how  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  Government  officials." 

Dr  Burns  built  an  impressive  critical 
analysis  around  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
monition of  "guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  power  ...  by  the  mllltarv 
Industrial  complex  "  The  country  will  war 
to  see  whether  the  1967  Burns  view  has  pal- 
pable influence  on  the  defense  policies  f 
the  1969  NlX'in  .Administration. 

ExHiarr  2 
1  Prom  the  Moskowitz  Lecture,  November  1967. 

New  York  University  | 
The  DErtNSK  Sector:  .An  Evaluation  or  Ii'^ 
Economic  and  Social  Impact 
I  By  -Arthur  P  Burns  i 
In  his  famous  farewell  address.  Presldeir. 
Elsenhower  warned  the  nation  to  remain 
vigilant  'if  what  he  called  "the  milltarv- 
industrlal  complex  "  His  warning  needs  to  be 
.-emembered  and  pondered  by  thoughtlul  cltl- 
iens  In  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  there  i~ 
no  time  for  assembling  the  military  and  In- 
dustrial forces  needed  to  repel  an  aggressor 
Once  a  nation  Is  attacked.  It  can  be  prac- 
tically destroyed  in  a  matter  of  minutes  For 
this  reason  as  well  .is  because  of  the  un.iappv 
stile  of  our  relations  with  the  Commun:.'-- 
bloc,  "normalcy"  for  us  has  come  to  Include 
since  I960  a  formidable  military  establish- 
ment In  a  state  ol  constuu  readiness,  i: 
need  be.  for  war  But  as  President  Elsenhower 
observed  m  his  farewell,  the  "conjunction  ot 
an  immense  mllltarv  establishment  and  a 
lar^-e  arms  industry  Is  new  In  the  American 
experience  The  total  Influence — economic 
political,  even  spiritual — Is  felt  In  every  city 
every  statehouse.  every  office  of  the  Federal 
government  "  My  purpose  today  is  to  con- 
.sider  with  you  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  emergence  of  a  massive  and  permaner.t 
defense  sector   has  already   changed   and   :s 
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continuing  to  change  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life 

I 

To  begin  with,  the  defense  sector  has  revo- 
lutlonlzed  governmental  finances  In  our  gen- 
eration. In  fiscal  year  1948,  Federal  expendi- 
tures came  to  36  billion  dollars.  In  fiscal  1964, 
well  before  Vietnam  became  a  significant 
financial  burden,  spending  on  national  de- 
fense alone  amounted  to  54  billion  dollars,  or 
half  as  much  again  as  the  total  budget  In 
1948.  This  fiscal  year,  the  defense  budget  will 
amount  to  about  80  billion  dollars,  but  that 
liUge  sum  still  does  not  Indicate  the  full 
financial  cost  of  defense  activities.  The  Fed- 
eral government  expects  to  spend  another  5 
billion  dollars  on  International  programs  and 
also  5 '4  billion  on  space  research  and  tech- 
nology These  activities,  of  course,  are  mainly 
pursued  in  the  interests  of  our  national  secu- 
rity Moreover,  the  Federal  budget  allows  10  V4 
billion  dollars  for  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  over  6'2  billion  dollars  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits, the  former  being  preponderantly  and  the 
latter  entirely  a  legacy  of  past  wars.  Thus, 
defense-relat*d  expenditures  will  probably 
come  this  year  to  over  100  billion  dollars — a 
sum  that  represents  more  than  500  dollars 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  our  pop- 
ulation, or  over  2,000  dollars  for  a  family  of 
four 

The  large  and  rising  cost  of  defense  activ- 
ities would  have  caused  financial  problems 
even  If  other  costs  of  government  had  not 
changed.  However,  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween governmental  and  private  responsibil- 
ity never  stands  still,  and  it  has  shifted  far 
m  our  generation.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  American  people  have  come  to 
expect  their  government  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  are  generally  con- 
ducive to  full  employment.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  also  under  Increasing 
pressure  to  enlarge  social  services — that  Is  to 
say.  Improve  the  nation's  schools,  help  sup- 
port universities,  improve  hospitals  and 
medical  faelllUes,  facilitate  home  ownership, 
reduce  urban  slums,  extend  and  Improve 
highways,  promote  safer  and  faster  air  travel, 
raise  social  security  and  related  welfare 
benefits,  train  manpower  for  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry, seek  ways  of  reducing  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  even  concern  Itself  with  purely 
local  problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  po- 
lice protection.  These  expanding  Interests  of 
the  Federal  government  are  a  political  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  urbanization  of 
modern  life,  the  new  opportunities  opened  up 
ny  advances  In  technology,  and  the  growing 
impatience  for  better  living  on  the  part  of 
many  citizens  who  have  been  left  behind  by 
the  march  of  progress.  Thus,  at  the  very 
stage  of  history  when  demographic,  tech- 
nological, and  political  trends  have  been  re- 
ieasing  powerful  forces  to  raise  the  costs  of 
government,  the  defense  sector  likewise  be- 
came an  increasing  burden  on  the  Treasury. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  vast  growth 
of  Federal  spending — from  70  billion  dollars 
in  fiscal  1955  to  122  billion  In  1965,  and  per- 
haps 180  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

The  upsurge  of  Federal  spending  on  de- 
fense and  on  civilian  activities  has  naturally 
resulted  In  much  higher  taxes.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  recently  learned  to  put  up  with  defi- 
cits when  the  economy  Is  booming  as  well 
as  when  the  economy  Is  depressed.  The  role 
of  deficits  in  governmental  finance,  however, 
is  commonly  exaggerated.  From  mld-1946  to 
June  of  this  year,  the  cumulative  revenues 
of  the  Federal  government  covered  all  but  2 
per  cent  of  its  expenditures,  so  that  Federal 
taxes  have  In  fact  grown  Just  about  as  rap- 
Idly  as  expenditures.  Our  economy  has  also 
grown  significantly  during  this  period,  but 
not  enough  to  prevent  taxes  from  siphoning 
off  an  Increasing  portion  of  the  national  In- 
come. In  fiscal  1940,  Federal  revenues  came 
to  about  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  1950  to  15.6  per  cent,  In  1960  to 


19  per  cent,  last  year  to  20  per  cent.  Mean- 
while, state  and  local  taxes  have  also  moved 
up — Indeed,  they  have  grown  even  more 
rapidly  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
than  Federal  taxes.  According  to  the  national 
Income  accounts,  the  combined  revenue  of 
all  governmental  units  amounted  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  to  about  29  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  32  per  cent  of  the  net 
national  product;  and  even  the  higher  figure 
may  understate  the  tax  burden,  since  It 
makes  inadequate  allowance  for  the  capital 
used  up  In  the  process  of  producing  goods 
and  services. 

This  year,  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  esca- 
lating and  social  expenditures  also  rising,  the 
Federal  deficit  may  reach  25  billion  dollars 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  raise  taxes  or  curb 
expenditures.  To  reduce  the  enormous  defi- 
cit now  In  sight.  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed a  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Income 
taxes,  but  the  Congress  has  thus  far  failed 
to  adopt  the  proposal.  Many  members  of 
Congress  feel  that  the  tax  burden  is  already 
so  heavy  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  cut  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  than  to  raise  taxes. 
Others  would  be  willing  to  accept  higher 
taxes  provided  significant  reductions  in  ex- 
penditure were  simultaneously  made.  With 
financial  markets  disturbed  >nd  interest 
rates  rising  about  last  year's  abnormally  high 
level,  a  great  debate  is  now  raging  both 
within  and  outside  governmental  circles 
about  the  relation  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
economic  activity,  Interest  rates,  and  Infia- 
tlon.  What  Is  critically  at  issue  In  this  debate 
Is  not  whether  Federal  spending  should  be 
permitted  to  rise,  but  the  size  of  the  reduc- 
tion— If  any — in  the  projected  scale  of 
spending  on  non-defense  programs.  No  mat- 
ter how  this  issue  is  resolved,  spending  In 
the  aggregate  will  still  go  up  substantially, 
and — If  history  is  any  guide — taxes  will  fol- 
low; so  that  we  now  face  the  prospect  of 
higher  Income  taxes  besides  higher  social 
security  taxes  and  assorted  Increases  of  state 
and  local  taxes. 

We  also  face  the  prospect  of  paying  more 
for  foodstuffs,  clothing,  automobiles,  and 
whatever  else  we  buy.  The  causes  of  Infia- 
tlon  are  complex,  and  it  Is  never  strictly  true 
that  an  Increase  in  sfjending  on  defense  or 
on  business  equipment  or  on  any  other  cate- 
gory Is  the  sole  cause  of  Infiatlon.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  government  can  always  adjust  its 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  economic 
conditions  so  as  to  keep  the  price  level  rea- 
sonably stable.  If  the  government  had  fore- 
seen how  rapidly  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War  would  mount  and  If  it  had  taken 
promptly  the  restraining  measures  needed 
to  keep  the  aggregate  demand  for  goods  and 
services  from  outrunning  the  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  produce,  the  new  round  of  infla- 
tion that  we  have  experienced  since  1964 
could  have  been  prevented.  But  If  we  blame 
the  government  for  Its  lack  of  foresight  or 
courage  In  this  Instance,  we  should  also  bear 
In  mind  that  the  theoretical  ideal  of  price 
stability  has  rarely.  If  ever,  been  closely  ap- 
proximated under  wartime  conditions. 

■When  demand  presses  hard  on  a  nation's 
resources,  as  It  generally  does  at  a  time  of 
war.  It  becomes  very  difficult  to  adjust  tax, 
credit,  and  expenditure  policies  on  the  scale 
needed  to  prevent  advances  in  the  price  level. 
The  doubling  of  wholesale  prices  between 
1940  and  1950  was  obviously  linked  to  the 
enormous  expansion  of  military  spending 
during  World  War  II.  Since  then,  the  trend 
of  prices  has  continued  upward  at  a  much 
slower  pace,  and  no  single  factor  stands  out 
so  prominently  among  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion. Indeed,  prices  have  risen  less  In  our 
country  since  1950  than  In  most  others,  de- 
spite our  exceptional  military  burden.  It  Is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
recent  advance  In  both  wholesale  and  con- 
siuner  prices  came  In  three  spurts — between 
1950  and   1953   when   the  Korean   War   was 


raging,  between  1955  and  1957  when  a  fairly 
rapid  increase  of  military  contracts  paralleled 
a  booming  trend  of  business  investment  m 
new  plant  and  equipment,  and  since  mld- 
1965  when  our  ground  forces  shifted  to  an 
active  role  in  Vietnam.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  sudden  surges  within  the  defense 
sector  have  contributed  to  the  Inflationary 
trend  which  has  been  gradually  eroding  all 
savings  accumulated  In  the  form  of  bank 
deposits,  life  Insurance,  savings  bonds,  and 
other  fixed-income  assets,  besides  complicat- 
ing life  for  everyone  whose  money  income 
fails  to  respond  to  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  defense  sector  can  also  be  partly 
blamed  for  the  troublesome  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  Since  1950  the  receipts 
from  ourAale  of  goods,  services,  and  securi- 
ties to  Mrelgn  countries  have  run  substan- 
tially bllo^^he  sums  that  we  need  to  pay 
forelgn-\|p1lintries.  One  reason  for  this  per- 
sistent deficit  is  the  large  expenditure  that 
is  required,  year  in  and  year  out.  to  maintain 
our  military  forces  abroad.  Foreign  assistance 
programs  have  also  been  adding  to  the  deficit. 
although  their  foreign  exchange  cost  is  now 
much  smaller.  Since  the  revenue  derived 
from  our  foreign  transactions  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  required  payments,  our 
slocks  of  gold  have  shrunk  from  24 '2  billion 
dollars  at  the  beginning  of  1950  to  about  13 
billion  at  present.  Meanwhile,  the  dollar  bal- 
ances that  are  held  here  by  foreigners  have 
also  grown,  so  that  the  United  States  finds 
itself  in  the  position  of  a  banker  whose  short- 
term  liabilities  are  steadily  rising  while  his 
reserves  keep  dwindling.  In  order  to  check  the 
deterioration  in  our  international  financial 
position,  the  Defense  Department  has  lately 
been  favoring  domestic  over  foreign  sup- 
pliers even  at  cost  differentials  of  50  per  cent. 
More  disturbing  still,  the  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  Impose  restrictions  on 
the  outflow  of  capital — an  interference  with 
private  investment  that  Is  contrary  to  our 
national  traditions.  Even  so.  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  has  persisted,  and — 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — it 
is  larger  this  year  than  last.  International 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  which  is  of  such  im- 
mense Importance  to  America's  political 
leadership  as  well  as  to  our  economy  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  still  strong,  but  we 
can  no  longer  count  on  it  as  we  did  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

II 

I  have  been  concerned  thus  far  with  the 
financial  aspects  of  national  defense — its  im- 
pact of  governmental  expenditures,  taxes,  the 
price  level,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
Financial  transactions  and  the  price  system, 
however,  are  merely  mechanisms  for  putting 
a  nation's  resources  to  work  and  for  dis- 
tributing what  is  produced  among  people 
and  their  government.  The  resources  that  we 
devote  to  national  defense  are  not  available 
for  making  consumer  goods  or  for  adding  to 
the  stock  of  Industrial  equipment  or  for  pub- 
lic uses  in  the  sphere  of  education,  health,  or 
urban  redevelopment.  To  the  extent  that  we 
allocate  labor,  materials,  and  capital  to  na- 
tional defense,  we  cannot  satisfy  our  desires 
for  other  things.  The  civilian  goods  and 
services  that  are  currently  forgone  on  ac- 
count of  expenditures  on  national  defense 
are,  therefore,  the  current  real  cost  of  the 
defense  establishment. 

This  cost  has  become  very  large,  as  my 
observations  on  governmental  finance  have 
already  suggested.  Its  magnitude  can  perhaps 
be  grasped  best  by  considering  the  amount  of 
labor  devoted  to  national  defense.  In  fiscal 
1965,  the  Eu-med  forces  numbered  close  to 
2%  million.  They  were  supported  by  over  900 
thousand  civilian  workers  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  by  another  2.1 
million  civilians  employed  In  private  Industry 
who  worked,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  mili- 
tary supplies.  Thus  the  total  employment  on 
defense  goods  and  services  amounted  to  5^^ 
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million,  or  to  M  OOk  Of  every  1.000  employed 
workers  In  the  eotOttr^.  Two  years  later  that 
Is,  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  this 
June- -the  number  waa  nearly  7'^  million. 
iir  103  out  of  every  1  iXK)  employed  workers 
The  employment  currently  attributable  to 
national  security  expenditures  Is  even  larger: 
for  'he  ngures  that  I  tiave  cited,  besides  not 
belnn  fully  up  'o  date  take  no  account  cf  the 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon. 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration or  other  defense-related  efTortj 
A  mere  count  of  numbers  mcpreover  dees 
not  convey  adequately  'he  drain  of  the 
defense  establishment  on  the  nations  work 
force  Men  differ  m  quality,  and  we  need  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  those  Involved 
in  the  defense  effort  are.  on  the  average, 
superior  from  .in  economic  viewpoint  to  work- 
ers enxaited  in  civilian  production  Military 
technology  and  operatiun.s  have  become  very 
sophisticated  In  our  times  Tlie  armed  forces 
n.iw  have  a  highly  skilled  core  and  are  very 
selective  In  accepting  men  for  service  Indeed, 
the  proportion  of  personnel  who  completed 
high  school  Is  much  larger  In  'he  armed 
forces  than  :n  the  comparable  age  group  of 
the  civilian  population,  while  the  proportion 
of  college  fc'raduates  is  not  materially  lower 
TralnlAg  and  skill  count  even  more  heavily 
among  the  civilians  Involved  In  defense 
activities  Last  year,  professional  workers  ac- 
counted for  nearly  16  per  cent  and  -skilled 
blue-collar  workers  for  21  per  cent  if  the 
civilians  employed  on  defense  work.  In  con- 
trast to  about  13  per  cent  for  each  of  these 
groups  in  the  rest  of  the  working  population 
One  out  <jf  every  rive  of  the  nations  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineers  !n  civilian  Jobs, 
•wo  out  of  every  five  airplane  mechanics,  two 
cu  of  rive  physicists  outside  of  teaching,  and 
three  out  of  five  aeronautical  engineers  were 
employed  '•n  defense  goods  during,  the  past 
year  And  even  these  figures  understate  tfce 
skill  dimension  of  defense  employment,  for 
they  again  leave  out  i.f  account  the  hl;?hly 
technical  activities  originating  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Con^mlsslon  and  NASA 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  .skill  and  brain- 
power m  defense  employment  reflects,  of 
c  iirse.  the  e.xploslon  of  military  technology 
to  which  modern  science  has  been  contrib- 
uting so  much  of  Its  flnest  energy  Since  the 
Korean  War  defense  contractors  have  t)een 
levotlng  themselves  not  only  to  the  produc- 
tion of  extremely  complex  weapons  but  also 
to  developing  entirely  new  weapons  systems 
that  no  one  as  yet  knew  how  to  produce 
Much  of  the  defease  sector  of  our  economy 
has  come  to  consist,  therefore,  of  research 
and  development  work.  The  Presidents 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year,  for  example,  allots 
about  16  billion  dollars  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, of  which  9  billion  Is  to  be  de- 
voted 'o  defense  and  another  5  billion  to 
space  activities.  Since  1960  defense  and  space 
programs  have  consistently  accounted  tor 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
Federal  fimds  devoted  to  research  and  de- 
velopment More  important  still,  they  have 
amounted  to  about  54  per  cent  of  the  expen- 
diture on  research  and  development  carried 
out  In  the  entire  nation— that  Is.  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Industry,  universities  and 
colleges,  research  centers  affiliated  with  uni- 
versities, and  other  nonproflt  Institutions. 
During  the  1930's  the  prop<:irtlon  of  the  na- 
tion s  research  and  development  effort  de- 
voted to  defense-related  activities  was  only 
a  little  lower. 

By  diverting  to  Its  interest  so  much  man- 
power, especially  scientific  and  engineering 
ikllls.  the  defense  establishment  has  left  Us 
mark  on  both  the  structure  and  the  func- 
tioning of  our  economy  The  etTects  are  all 
around  us  Some  defense-oriented  Indus- 
trie*—  notably,  the  aerospace  'omplex,  elec- 
tronics, and  communications  have  become 
a  major  factor  In  the  economy,  and  their  de- 
velopment has  favored  many  comjnunlties — 


for  example.  Los  Angeles  San  Diego.  Seattle. 
and  Baltimore  .Snne  large  firms  have  ac- 
quired marvelous  technological  competence 
from  their  defen.He  or  space  contracts  and 
this  rather  than  any  Immediate  profit  has 
commonly  t>een  their  chief  reason  for  want- 
ing the  contracts  in  the  first  place  Not  a 
few  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  re- 
ceived their  'raining  in  the  more  sophisti- 
cated enterprises  have  moved  Into  traditional 
lines  of  activity,  bringing  something  of  the 
spirit  of  research  and  Innovation  with  them 
Many  of  the  men  released  bv  the  armed  forces 
have  been  able  to  put  the  technical  skills 
acquired  during  their  military  service  to  ef- 
fective use  in  civilian  jobs  And  not  a  few 
of  the  processes  or  products  developed  for 
the  military  have  found  application  in  civil- 
ian llfe-for  example.  Jet  transp<jrts,  ad- 
vanced computers,  radar,  miniaturized  com- 
ponents, and   nuclear  power   plants 

But  If  the  defense  sector  has  stimulated 
economic  development  In  some  directions,  it 
has  retarded  growth  In  others  ClvUlan- 
orlented  laboratories  of  business  firms  have 
often  been  imable  to  match  the  salaries  or 
the  equipment  that  subsidized  defense  firms 
offer  to  scientists  and  engineers  HeseRrch  and 
development  work  In  liehalf  of  new  products 
and  processes  for  the  civilian  economy  has 
therefore  been  handicapped.  Small  firms 
have  derived  little  benefit  from  military  or 
space  contracts  The  draft  has  added  to  the 
labor  turnover  of  all  busine.sses.  large  and 
small.  The  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  de- 
fense sector  for  poorly  educated  and  un- 
skilled workers  has  not  helped  the  rural 
Negroes  who  have  flocked  Into  the  cities  In 
recent  years  In  search  for  jobs  and  a  better 
life  Moreover,  i  new  class  of  business  exec- 
utives has  arisen,  consisting  of  men  whose 
understanding  of  marketing  and  cost  con- 
trols Is  often  deficient,  but  who  know  how 
to  negotiate  effectively  with  government  offi- 
cials handling  mllltarv  or  scientific  problems 
The  fact  that  knowing  the  right  people  or 
having  friends  In  the  right  places  can  some- 
times advance  the  Interests  of  a  business 
better  than  plain  business  ability  has  In  all 
likelihood  also  influenced  the  management 
of  some  firms  outside  the  defense  sector 

In  any  event,  the  economic  growth  of  a 
nation  is  a  blind  concept  unless  we  consider 
what  Is  produced  as  well  as  the  rate  of  growth 
of  what  happens  to  be  pnxluccd  During  the 
decade  from  1957  to  1966.  our  nation  spent 
approximately  520  billion  dollars  on  defense 
.ind  space  programs  This  sum  Is  about  two- 
and-a-half  times  OS  large  as  the  entire 
amount  spent  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  both  public  and  private.  It  Is  al- 
most three  times  as  large  as  the  amount 
spent  nn  new  housing  units  outside  of  farms. 
It  exceeds  by  over  a  fourth  the  expenditure 
on  new  plant  and  equipment  by  the  entire 
business  community — manufacturing  firms. 
mining  concerns,  transportation  enterprises, 
public  utilities,  and  all  other  businesses  To 
be  sure,  an  extra  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
bombs  or  missiles  will  Increase  current  pro- 
duction JiLst  .L8  much  as  an  extra  billion  of 
new  equipment  for  making  civilian  goods. 
Bombs  or  missiles,  however  add  nothing  to 
the  nation's  capacity  to  produce,  while  new 
eqtilpment  serves  to  augment  production  In 
the  future  The  real  cost  of  the  defense  sec- 
tor consists,  therefore,  not  only  of  the  civil- 
ian goods  and  services  that  are  currently 
forgone  on  Its  account:  it  Includes  also  an 
element  of  growth  that  could  have  been 
achieved  through  larger  Investment  In  hu- 
man or  business  cnplt-al  But  even  If  we  as- 
sumed that  the  conflicting  Influences  of  the 
defense  sector  on  economic  growth  canceled 
out.  Its  real  cost  Is  still  enormous. 

Unhappily,  we  live  In  dangerous  times 
which  make  laxge  national  security  expendi- 
tures practically  unavoidable.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  always  some  options  In  a  nation's 
foreign   and  military  policy,  and  we   there- 


fore must  be  alert  to  the  opportunities  that 
our  miliU'iry  establishment  forces  us  to 
forgo  For  example.  If  the  resources  devoted 
to  military  and  space  activities  during  the 
past  decade  had  been  put  Instead  to  civilian 
uses,  we  could  surely  have  eliminated  urban 
slums,  besides  adding  liberally  to  private  In- 
vestment In  new  plant  and  equipment  as 
w'ell  as  both  public  and  private  Investment 
in  human  capital 

iti 

The  military-industrial  complex,  of  which 
President  Elsenhower  spoke  so  perceptively 
In  his  farewell  address,  has  therefore  been 
affecting  profoundly  the  character  of  out 
society  as  well  as  the  thrust  and  contours 
of  economic  activity  Nor  have  the  social 
effects  been  confined  to  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  v^e  produce  Hopefulness  about  the 
future,  optimism  about  success  of  new  un- 
dertakings, impatience  to  complete  satisfac- 
torily whatever  is  begun — these  psychologi- 
cal qualities  have  been  peculiarly  American 
characteristics,  and  they  .iccount  in  far 
greater  degree  than  v^e  may  realize  for  the 
remarkable  achievements  cf  our  economic 
system  and  the  vigor  of  our  political  democ- 
racy These  qualities  are  deep-rooted  In 
American  experience  and  they  continue  to 
sustain  us  Nevertheless,  the  development 
and  spread  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  the 
frustrations  of  the  cold  v^'ar.  .ind  now  the 
brutal  struggle  in  Vietnam  liave  left  us,  de- 
spite our  awesome  military  power,  more  anx- 
ious about  our  national  security  than  our 
fathers  or  grandfathers  ever  were. 

Adults  whose  habits  were  formed  In  an 
earlier  generation  may  put  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  catastrophe  out  of  mind  by  losing 
themselves  in  their  work  or  by  seeking  solace 
in  religion  That  is  more  difficult  for  our 
children  who  increasingly  wonder  what  kind 
of  world  they  have  Inherited  by  our  doings 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lively  com- 
petition among  the  great  ptiwers  In  devising 
instruments  of  terror  Is  one  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  restlessness  of  modern 
youth 

Moreover  voung  men  of  military  age  are 
bearing  a  disproportionately  large  part  o: 
the  defense  burden  That  Is  unavoidable  a- 
a  time  of  war.  but  our  generation  has  in- 
stitutionalized compulsory  military  service 
even  when  the  nation  Is  at  peace.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  many  young  men  derive 
deep  satisfaction  from  serving  their  country 
as  soldiers,  sailors,  or  aviators  Not  only  that 
many  have  also  found  useful  careers  m  the 
armed  forces,  or  have  benefited  In  their 
civilian  Jobs  from  the  skills  acquired  during 
military  service,  or  have  gained  a  larger  un- 
derstanding of  life  by  associating  with  men 
of  widely  different  backgrounds  or  by  being 
stationed  abroad  for  a  time  Despite  these 
benefits,  the  draft  has  by  and  large  proved  to 
be  a  seriously  upsetting  factor  in  the  lives  of 
young  people.  Not  knowing  when  they  woulci 
be  called  up  for  military  service  or  whether 
they  would  be  accepted,  many  have  found 
themselves  marking  time  Those  who  ari' 
accepted  have  often  had  to  interrupt  their 
schooling  or  careers,  perhaps  alter  plans  wltr. 
regard  to  marriage,  and  In  any  event  be  con- 
tent with  substantially  lower  pay  than  they 
could  earn  as  a  rule  in  civilian  work  More- 
over, the  administration  of  the  draft  over  the 
years,  particularly  the  handling  of  student 
deferments,  has  raised  troublesome  moral 
questions  In  the  minds  of  young  people— 
and.  for  that  matter.  In  the  minds  of  older 
citizens  as  well. 

T>ie  emergence  of  our  country  as  a  great 
military  power,  having  worldwide  political 
responsibilities,  has  also  affected  our  educa- 
tional system.  Greater  emphasis  on  science 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages  !;■. 
.secondary  schr^ols  and  colleges,  new  area 
liistltutes  and  schools  of  International  affair- 
In  the  universities,  advanced  courses  In  the 
esoteric  languages  and  customs  of  the  Far 
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East  and  Africa — these  educational  develop- 
ments not  only  reflect  the  widening  scientific 
.iiid  geographic  Interests  of  modern  business; 
they  are  also  a  response  to  urgent  require- 
ments of  national  security  But  It  Is  In  the 
area  of  research,  rather  than  teaching,  where 
I  he  Impact  of  the  defense  establishment  on 
iHir  universities  has  been  particularly  felt. 
Colleges,  universities,  and  research  centers 
associated  with  universities  spent  In  the  ag- 
gregate 460  million  dollars  on  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  In  1953, 
with  something  over  half  of  this  sum  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government.  Last 
year,  the  sum  so  spent  was  six-and-a-half 
times  as  large,  and  the  federally-financed 
portion  rose  to  70  per  cent.  Clearly,  Federal 
funds  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  extraor- 
liinary  growth  of  research  activities  In  uni- 
versities, and  the  chief — although  by  no 
means  the  sole — reason  for  this  governmental 
involvement  Is  the  Intense  search  for  new 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  defense-related 
.igencles.  During  1963-66.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
NASA  together  accounted  for  five-eighths  of 
t  lie  dollar  value  of  Federal  grants  for  re- 
search and  development  to  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  their  proportion  In  im- 
mediately  preceding  years  was  even  larger. 

The  huge  Influx  of  governmental  research 
tunds  has  served  to  enrich  the  Intellectual 
lite  of  numerous  colleges  and  universities, 
especially  in  the  larger  institutions  where 
the  grants  have  been  mainly  concentrated. 
By  virtue  of  research  grants,  professors  have 
better  equipment  to  work  with  and  more 
technical  assistance  than  they  had  In  former 
nmes.  They  also  travel  more,  keep  In  closer 
contact  with  their  counterparts  in  other  uni- 
versities, and  mingle  more  freely  with  gov- 
ernment officials,  business  executives,  and 
>cientlsts  working  for  private  Industry.  The 
L'ulf  that  previously  separated  a  university 
irom  the  larger  interests  of  the  community 
.^Md  the  nation  has  therefore  narrowed  very 
.■■ignlflcantly. 

However,  governmental  research  grants 
have  created  problems  (or  universities  as  well 
.  s  new  opportunities  for  useful  service.  The 
L-reater  Interest  of  a  faculty  In  research  Is 
not  Infrequently  accompanied  by  lesser  de- 
V  tion  to  teaching.  No  little  part  of  the  time 
Mt  aside  for  research  may  In  practice  be 
c  nsumed  by  travel  and  conferences  of  slight 
.^  lentlflc  value.  However  welcome  grants 
irom  military  and  space  agencies  may  be. 
ilielr  concentration  on  the  physical  and  en- 
tmcenng  sciences  makes  It  more  difficult 
f  r  a  university  to  maintain  the  balance 
among  various  branches  of  learning  that  Is 
o  essential  to  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
::uprovement  of  man  Some  military  con- 
;.-.icts  involve  classified  research,  and  the 
secrecy  which  attends  such  work  Introduces 
.lu  entirely  foreign  note  In  Institutions  that 
l.iive  traditionally  taken  a  strong  pride  In 
'  nipletely  free  and  uninhibited  communlca- 
';on  among  scholars.  Not  less  serious  Is  the 
tendency,  which  appears  to  be  growing  among 
iilversity  scholars,  to  forsake  the  research 
■  )  which  they  are  drawn  by  Intellectual  cu- 
riosity In  favor  of  projects  that  have  been 
unsigned  by.  or  contrived  to  suit  the  tastes 
1 :.  government  officials  or  others  who  take 
I  ire  of  the  financing.  All  universities  and 
many  of  our  colleges  are  struggling  with 
t.nls  and  other  problems  that  the  defense 
ector  has  created  or  accentuated. 

The  danger  of  diminished  Independence 
•■  not  confined  to  research  activities.  If 
I  ulege  or  university  presidents  no  longer 
^peak  out  as  vigorously  on  national  Issues  as 
they  did  a  generation  or  two  ago,  one  major 
reason  is  that  the  Institutions  over  whose 
destiny  they  preside  have  become  heavily 
dependent  on  Federal  contracts  and  sub- 
idies.  Even  professors  who  are  benefiting 
trom  Federal  research  grants  or  consulting 
relationships,  or  who  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  so  In  the  future,  have  been  learning  the 


occasional  value  of  studied  reticence.  And 
If  discretion  is  tempering  the  spirit  of  forth- 
right questioning  and  criticism  In  our  uni- 
versities. Its  power  Is  all  the  stronger  In  the 
business  world.  It  Is  hardly  In  the  Interest 
of  businessmen  to  criticize  any  of  their  cus- 
omers  publicly,  and  by  far  the  largest  cus- 
tomer of  the  business  world  Is  clearly  the 
Federal  government  itself.  Some  firms  sell 
all  and  many  sell  a  good  part  of  what  they 
produce  to  the  Federal  government,  and  there 
are  always  others  that  hope  to  be  In  a  po- 
sition  to  do  likewise   In   the  future. 

To  be  sure,  the  great  majority  of  busi- 
ness executives,  even  those  who  manage 
very  large  enterprises,  prefer  commercial 
markets  to  governmental  business;  but  they 
have  become  so  sensitive  nowadays  to  the 
regulatory  powers  of  government  that  they 
rarely  articulate  their  thoughts  on  national 
Issues  in  public.  Trade  union  leaders  are 
typically  more  candid  and  outspoken  than 
business  executives;  but  they  too  have  be- 
come dependent  In  varying  degrees  on  the 
good  will  of  government  officials  and  there- 
fore often  deem  tact  or  reticence  the  better 
part  of  wisdom.  Not  only  that,  but  It  Is  no 
longer  unusual  for  the  government  In  power, 
whether  the  administration  be  in  Democratic 
or  Republican  hands,  to  suggest  to  prom- 
inent businessmen,  trade  union  leaders,  at- 
torneys. Journalists,  or  university  professors 
that  they  support  publicly  this  or  that  ad- 
ministration proposal.  And  men  of  public 
distinction  at  times  comply  regardless  oi 
their  beliefs,  perhaps  because  they  are  flat- 
tered by  the  attention  accorded  them,  or 
because  they  vaguely  expect  some  advantage 
from  going  along,  or  simply  because  they 
feel  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  Thus 
.  the  gigantic  size  to  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  grown,  for  which  the  defense 
sector  bears  a  heavy  but  by  no  means  ex- 
clusive responsibility,  has  been  tending  to 
erode  perceptibly,  although  not  yet  alarm- 
ingly as  the  open  discussion  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  indicates,  the  spirit  of  rational  and 
constructive  dissent  without  which  a  de- 
mocracy cannot  flourish. 

The  huge  size  of  military  budgets  and 
Incomplete  disclosure  concerning  their  man- 
agement carry  with  them  also  the  danger 
of  political  abuse.  Since  money  spent  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  necessarily  has 
economic  effects,  the  government  in  power 
may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  ease  domes- 
tic problems  by  adjusting  the  scale  or  di- 
rection of  military  spending.  For  example, 
raw  materials  may  be  stockpiled  beyond  the 
minimum  military  target,  or  the  target  it- 
self may  be  revised  upward.  In  order  to  grant 
some  relief  to  a  depressed  Industry.  Or  at  a 
time  of  general  economic  slack,  tlie  govern- 
ment may  begin  to  look  upon  military  spend- 
ing as  if  it  were  a  public  works  program. 
Worse  still,  considerations  of  political  ad- 
vantage may  play  a  role  in  deciding  whether 
contracts  are  placed  In  one  area  rather  than 
another,  or  with  this  firm  Instead  of  that. 
Such  practices  lead  to  v^aste.  confuse  mili- 
tary officers,  and  might  even  exacerbate  in- 
ternational relations.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
not  entirely  unknown  to  history.  Incltiding 
our  own.  Fortunately,  our  governn.ent  oi- 
flcials  have  generally  been  reluctant  to  tam- 
per with  something  so  fundamental  to  the 
nation  as  Its  defense  establishment;  and 
even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  have 
strayed  from  virtue,  the  sluggishness  of  a 
governmental  bureaucracy  in  carrying  out 
any  plan  has  kept  down  the  scale  of  mis- 
chief. But  If  politics  is  ever  effectively  com- 
puterized, as  some  students  believe  it  will 
be.  we  shall  have  less  protection  against  po- 
litical abuse  within  the  defense  sector  In 
the  future. 

Any  enlargement  of  the  economic  power  of 
government,  whether  brought  about  by  mili- 
tary expenditures  or  through  other  causes, 
can  eventually  restilt  In  some  Infringement 
of  liberty.  However,  because  of  the  sense  of 


urgency  in  troubled  times,  the  requirements 
of  national  security  may  lead  more  directly 
to  restriction  of  freedom.  Necessary  though 
the  draft  may  be.  It  still  constitutes  com- 
pulsion of  the  individual  by  the  state  Nec- 
essary though  security  clearances  may  be, 
they  still  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
Necessary  though  passport  regulations  may 
be,  they  still  restrict  the  freedom  of  Individu- 
als to  travel  where  they  choose.  Fortunately, 
the  vitality  of  our  democracy  lias  thus  far 
proved  sufficient  not  only  to  limit  restric- 
tioiis  of  freedoms  such  as  these,  but  to  put 
an  end  to  the  nightmare  of  McCarthyLsm.  to 
suppress  the  excessive  Interest  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  In  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  even  to  fight  the  war  In 
Vietnam  without  imposing  price  and  wage 
controls.  We  cannot  take  it  for  granted, 
however,  that  our  formidable  defense  es- 
tablishment will  not  give  rise  to  more  se- 
rious dangers  to  our  liberties  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  m  the  future 
rv 

Throughout  the  ages,  philosophers  and  re- 
ligious teachers  have  lamented  the  horrors 
of  war  and  searched  for  the  keys  to  jieace. 
■Vet  their  noblest  thought  lias  been  frus- 
trated by  the  course  of  human  events.  Our 
country  jias  been  more  fortunate  than  most, 
but  we  have  had  our  share  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  that  is  the  uni- 
versal coin  of  warfare  Every  Anierican  of 
age  fifty  or  over  has  lived  through  two  world 
wars,  the  Korean  War,  and  now  the  smaller 
but  still  very  costly  and  protracted  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam,  When  this  war  ends,  mili- 
tary expenditures  will  probably  decline  for 
a  while,  as  they  have  in  fact  after  every  v^-ar 
m  our  history  We  cannot  li^ok  forward, 
however,  to  demobilization  on  anything  like 
tlie  scale  experienced  after  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II.  when  the  military  budget 
wa3  reduced  by  over  85  per  cent  withm  three 
years. 

The  reason  for  the  difference,  of  course,  is 
that  the  cold  v.'ar  is  still  with  us,  just  as  it 
was  when  the  Korean  hostilities  ended.  After 
the  cessation  of  that  conflict,  the  deiense 
budget  was  reduced  merely  by  a  fourth.  If 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  remains  at  ap- 
proximately the  current  rate,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  ceasefire  will  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  even  the  Korean  magnitude.  A 
return  to  the  defense  budget  of  fiscal  1964 
or  1965  would  indeed  involve  a  cut  of  roushly 
35  per  cent  from  this  year's  expenditure;  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  dramatic  change  in  our 
international  relations,  this  is  quite  unlikely. 
In  the  first  place,  prices  are  higher  at  present 
than  they  were  in  1964  or  1965.  :a\6  they  will 
probably  be  higher  still  when  the  war  phases 
out.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  well  be 
necessary  for  tis  to  keep  many  more  troops  in 
Vietnam  after  a  ceasefire  than  was  the  case 
in  Korea  and  also  to  become  more  heavily 
involved  in  the  task  of  reconstruction.  In  the 
third  place,  while  stocks  of  millt;try  equip- 
ment were  built  up  during  the  Korean  War, 
they  have  been  seriously  depleted — particu- 
larly for  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units — by  Vietnam.  They  will  therefore  need 
to  be  rebuilt  when  hostilities  comes  to  an 
end.  and  this  demand  •will  be  reinforced  by 
the  deterred  procurement  of  new  m'Xiels  to 
replace  equipment  now  m  inventory. 

Nevertheless,  a  sizeable  reduction  of  mili- 
tary spending  will  take  place  in  the  year  or 
two  after  the  ceasefire,  and  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  concentrate  more  of  our  re- 
sources on  the  arts  of  peace.  In  the  past,  the 
American  economy  has  demonstrated  .i  re- 
markable ability  to  adjust  speedily  to  cut- 
backs in  military  spending,  and  we  can  be 
confident  of  doing  so  again  After  World  War 
I  the  conversion  from  war  to  peace  was  car- 
ried out  v^-ith  only  a  mild  and  brief  setback  in 
total  economic  activity.  The  like  happened 
after  World  War  II,  despite  the  fact  that 
more  than  two-fifths  of  our  nation's  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  military  uses  at  the 
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p«ak  af  the  war  Between  1945  and  1946. 
spending  im  the  manufacture  of  defense 
g;oods  dropped  dra*tlcally  and  the  number  of 
men  in  the  armed  force*  declined  from  11 'j 
million  to  3I3  million  Neverthelesa,  the  un- 
employment rate  remained  ttelow  4  per  cent 
A  rece««lon  followed  the  termination  of  the 
Korean  War  but  this  was  not  Us  sole  cause 
In  any  event,  unemployment  during  this 
recession  was  .ess  serious  at  Its  worst  than 
during  the  recession  which  came  Just  before 
It  or  Just  after  It  With  the  experience  that 
our  country  has  gained  during  the  pa«t  two 
decades  in  ooplnii  with  economic  fluctua- 
tions, with  both  the  E^xecutlve  and  rhe  Con- 
gress obviously  eager  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, and  with  plans  for  dealing  with  post- 
Vietnam  problems  already  beginning  to  take 
shape,  there  should  not  be  much  dlffl-uity  in 
adjusting  Federal  tax  expenditure  and  rred- 
it  policies  so  as  to  maintain  aggregate  mone- 
tary demand  at  the  level  needed  to  assure 
reasonably  full  employment  when  n.^stlUtles 
cease  Some  sueable  adjustments  will  still 
ne*d  "o  be  made  by  numerous  ommunltles 
and  industries,  but  even  they  should  prove 
manageable  since  the  military  cutbacks  are 
Ukely  to  be  largely  concentrated  on  items 
produced  by  business  firms  that  are  closely 
■  irlented  to  .lur  diversified  .ir.d  resilient 
civilian  markets. 

The  highly  specla^zed  aerospace,  elec- 
tronics, and  L-ommunlcatlons  industries  will 
probibly  not  bear  much  of  the  burden  of 
post-Vietnam  cutbacks.  On  the  contrary. 
once  the  curve  of  military  spending  turns 
upward  again,  as  It  well  may  two  or  thr"? 
years  after  the  ceasefire,  these  are  the  \crv 
industries  that  are  likely  to  benefit  most 
from  the  dynamism  of  modern  technology 
To  maintain  a  sufBclent  strategic  superiority 
to  deter  any  aggressor  we  have  been  devot- 
ing .ast  sum*  to  research  and  development 
as  I  have  .ilready  noted  The  fantastic  new 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  devised  by  our 
scientists  ajid  engineers  soon  render  'b«o- 
lete  some  of  the  existing  devices,  which  them- 
selves were  new  and  revolutionary  on!v  <\ 
short  time  ago.  But  while  the  new  devicos 
are  being  built.  tJioee  that  were  only  recently 
new  -annot  yet  be  abandoned  and  mav  »ven 
need  to  oe  augmented  Coets  therefore.  t»na 
to  multiply  all  around  Meanwhile,  the  So- 
viet Union  ha«  been  -striving  through  a  re- 
markably enterprising  and  inventive  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  of  its  own  to  estab- 
lish military  parity,  if  not  actual  supremacy 
Por  example,  we  have  re^rently  learned  of  the 
deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  of  a 
novel  ship-to-ship  missile  of  Russian  ^rlgin 
ared  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  'he  .ip- 
parent  development  of  an  orbital  bomb  ca- 
pability by  the  Soviet  Union  Communist 
China  has  also  t>e*n  developing,  and  with 
greater  speed  than  was  generally  anticipated, 
the  ability  to  make  and  deliver  sophisticated 
weapons  In  ttirn,  our  military  establishment, 
t>estde8  innovating  vigorously  on  its  own. 
ke«[>8  devising  countermeasures  to  what  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  have  or  may  have  in 
hand  Both  its  reaction  and  its  fresh  chal- 
lenge to  potential  aggressors  can  be  expected 
to  become  stronger  once  Vietnam  no  longer 
requires  top  priority. 

As  we  look  beyond  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties m  Vietnam,  we  therefore  need  to  recog- 
nize that  the  scale  of  defense  expenditures 
has.  m  eflect.  become  a  self-relnforclng  proc- 
ess Its  momentum  derives  not  only  from  the 
energy  of  military  planners,  contractors, 
scientists,  and  engineers.  To  some  degree  it 
IS  abetted  also  by  the  practical  interests  and 
anxieties  of  ordinary  citizens  Any  annoonce- 
ment  that  a  particular  defense  installation 
will  be  shut  down,  or  that  a  particular  de- 
fense contract  will  be  phased  out.  naturally 
causes  some  concern  axnong  men  and  women 
who.  however  much  they  abhor  war  and  lu 
trappings,   have  become  dependent  for  their 


livelihood  on  the  acOvlty  whose  continuance 
Is  threatened  With  a  la»ge  part  of  .jur  econ- 
omy devoted  to  defense  activities,  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  has  thus  acquired  a 
constituency  Including  factory  workers, 
clerks,  secretaries,  even  growers  and  barbers 
Local  chambers  of  commerce  politicians,  and 
trade  union  leaders,  while  mindful  of  the 
interests  of  their  communities  may  find  It 
difficult  to  plead  for  the  extension  of  activi- 
ties that  no  longer  serve  a  military  purpose. 
Many,  nevertheless  maruige  to  overcome  such 
scruples  Indeed,  candidates  for  the  Congress 
have  been  known  to  claim  that  they  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  ward  off  military  clos- 
ings or  even  to  bring  new  contracts  to  their 
districts,  and  their  oratory  has  not  gone  un- 
rewarded by  the  electorate  The  vested  in- 
terest that  many  communities  have  in  de- 
fense activities  Is  thus  likely  to  continue  to 
run  up  costs  on  top  of  the  rising  budgets 
generated  by  the  momentum  of  competing 
military  technologies  Not  only  that,  it  will 
continue  to  suggest  to  many  foreign  citizens, 
as  It  sometimes  does  even  to  our  own.  that 
our  national  prosperity  is  based  on  huge 
military  spending,  when  In  f.ict  we  would  be 
much  more  prosperous  without  It. 

If  the  picture  I  have  drawn  Is  at  all  real- 
istic, the  mlUtarv-lndustrlal  complex  will  re- 
main a  formidable  factor  in  our  economic 
and  social  life  In  the  calculable  future  It 
will  continue  to  command  a  large,  possibly 
even  an  increasing,  part  of  our  resources  It 
will  continue  to  strain  Federal  finances  It 
win  continue  to  test  the  Mgor  of  our  economy 
<ind  the  vitality  of  our  democratic  Institu- 
tions For  all  these  reasons  it  will  also  gen- 
erate political  tensions  In  our  society  as  the 
widening  and  bitter  debate  over  Vietnam 
plainly  indicates. 

Two  schools  of  political  thought  are  now 
locked  in  a  contest  for  the  mind  and  soul  of 
America  One  school  looks  outward,  the  other 
looks  inward  One  school  draws  much  of  its 
strength  from  the  revolution  of  military 
technology  the  other  from  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  One  school  sees  com- 
munism ds  a  centrally  directed  conspiracy 
.igalnst  the  Free  World,  the  other  sees  It 
breaking  up  Into  independent  national  move- 
ments One  school  sees  our  survival  as  a  free 
pec'ple  threatened  by  communism,  the  other 
sees  the  main  'hreat  to  free  institutions  In 
the  deterioration  of  our  cities  and  the  sick- 
ness of  our  society  One  school  seeks  over- 
whelming military  power  to  deter  fresh  com- 
munist adventures,  and  Is  willing  to  risk  war 
in  order  to  prevent  the  geographic  expan- 
sion of  communism  The  other  school  seeks 
wider  scjoial  justice  and  better  economic  con- 
ditions for  Negroes  and  others  who  have  not 
participated  fully  In  the  advance  of  pros- 
perltv.  and  holds  that  the  force  of  moral  ex- 
.imple  can  contribute  more  to  our  national 
security   than   additional   bombs   1  r  missiles 

Both  schools  have  focused  their  attention 
"h  the  Federal  budget  and  neither  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  treatment  accorded  Its  claims. 
From  1955  to  1965.  Federal  spending  on  non- 
defense  activities  Increased  faster  than  on 
defense  Since  then,  defense  expenditures 
have  gone  up  more  rapidly  though  not  much 
more  rapidly  Looking  to  the  future,  profes- 
sional economists  frequently  point  out  that 
our  growing  economy  will  make  it  possible 
to  have  more  butter  and  also  more  guns.  If 
they  are  needed,  even  as  we  have  been  man- 
.iging  to  do  while  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  be- 
ing waged  Their  reassurance,  however,  does 
not  satisfy  those  who  feel  that  our  national 
security  requires  not  Just  more  guns,  but 
many  more  guns  Nor  does  It  satisfy  those 
who  feel  that  we  need  much  more  butter  and 
that  our  statistics  of  the  gross  national 
product  are  misleading  us  by  their  failure  to 
allow  for  the  pollution  of  our  water,  the 
poisons  In  cjur  air.  the  noise  of  our  streets, 
the  rtiaches  and  rata  In  our  slums,  the  rioting 
In  our  cities,  or  the  destruction  of  life  on 
our  highways    Debate  along  these  lines  has 


reached  a  high  point  of  intensity  as  the  war 
m  Vietnam  has  dragged  out  It  has  become  a 
divisive  force,  and  It  has  brought  anguish  to 
our  people  Its  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  however.  Is  Ukely  to  count  for  less  than 
Its  effect  on  the  general  direction  of  our 
foreign  and  military  f)ollcy  In  the  future. 

For  the  debate  is  demonstrating  to 
thoughtful  citizens  that  our  national  secu- 
rity depends  not  only  on  awesome  military 
forces,  but  also  on  the  strength  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  wholesomeness  of  our 
social  and  political  life  As  this  lesson  sinks 
in.  we  will  wf.nt  to  try  far  harder  than  we 
ever  have,  both  In  our  personal  capacity  and 
through  our  government,  to  bring  the  mad 
armaments  race  under  decent  control  And 
If  the  cracks  of  freedom  within  the  com- 
munist system  of  tyranny  widen,  as  they  well 
may  In  coming  decades,  we  can  be  sure  i  > 
be  Joined  In  this  quest  by  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  eventually  by  the  people 
of  mainland  China  as  well.  That,  at  any  rate. 
Is  the  only  hope  for  saving  ourselves  ana 
the  entire  human  family  from  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  early  last 
year  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  held  several  day.s 
of  hearings  on  the  degree  to  which 
competition  operated  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement.  I  join  today  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  sup- 
port of  his  broad-ianglng  comments  on 
mUitary  procurement  practices,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  outrun  effective 
controls. 

Specifically,  on  the  subject  of  our  sub- 
committee hearings  of  last  spring,  I  want 
to  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
pursue  freer  competition  in  defense  pro- 
curement at  home  with  the  .same  vigor 
It  pursues  defense  of  freedom  abroad. 

Lack  of  competition  for  defense  con- 
tracts not  only  costs  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  also  contributes  to 
appalling  ineCBciencies  on  the  part  of 
companies  with  defense  contracts. 

With  25  firms  receiving  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  Department's  prime  contract 
money,  with  the  Department's  willing- 
ness to  accept  serious  delays  in  project 
deadlines  and  charges  well  above  original 
estimates,  defense  contractors  are  under 
little  pressure  to  perform  efBciently. 

What  we  have  instead  is  an  "In  '  groui) 
as  interested  in  promoting  new  contract.s 
as  in  successfully  completing  old  ones. 

What  we  have  is  dangerous  central- 
ization of  our  defense  industrials  and  all 
too  little  competition  for  defense  con- 
tracts. 

The  result  is  a  performance  ratint; 
which  shows  that  of  11  principal  elec- 
tronic systems  scheduled  for  develop- 
ment in  the  past  decade,  only  two  per- 
form to  standard. 

The  result  Is  higher  profits  for  the 
more  IneCBcient  companies. 

The  result  is  contracts  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  technical  brochures,  without 
enough  concern  for  past  performance 
and  with  little  or  no  competition  after 
the  design  stage. 

For  example,  a  contract  for  a  project 
is  awarded  for  research  and  development 
£Lnd  for  manufacture  of  the  product.  In 
that  way,  the  successful  contractor  ha.s 
a  lock  on  the  project,  and  if  deadlines 
are  not  met  or  costs  exceed  estimates,  as 
they  always  do,  the  contractor  Is  free  of 
competitive  pressure  and  able  to  make 
higher  profits. 
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Greater  competition  for  defense  con- 
tracts can  be  achieved  In  numerous 
ways. 

Contracts  could  be  let  only  for  R.  &  D., 
with  contracts  for  development  of  pro- 
totypes and  for  manuf swjture  of  the  prod- 
uct put  out  for  competitive  bids  sepa- 
rately. The  results  of  the  R.  &  D.  program 
would  be  transferred  to  the  successful 
bidder. 

Also,  the  department  could  foster  in- 
creased competition  and  efficiency  in  cer- 
tain types  of  long-range  projects  by 
financing  two  competitors  to  build  pro- 
totypes after  the  design  stage.  In  such 
cases,  the  companies  would  then  be  un- 
der competitive  pressure  to  come  up  with 
the  best  prototype  by  the  deadline, 
thereby  winning  the  contract  to  manu- 
facture the  Item. 

Competition  in  defense  contracts 
would  be  good  for  the  taxpayer,  good  for 
the  economy,  and  good  for  the  national 
security. 

In  addition  to  competition  for  con- 
tracts, the  Defense  Department  also 
should  take  into  consideration  the  effect 
contract  awards  might  have  on  massive 
unemployment  conditions. 

A  resumption  of  hearings  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  may 
be  very  much  in  order.  In  any  case,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxbdre)  for  his  penetrating  review  of 
practices  which  cry  for  improved  con- 
trols. 


SPAIN  IS  STILL  AFRAID  OF  ITSELF 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  interest- 
uiB  article  entitled  "Spain  Is  Still  Afraid 
of  Itself,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  Sunday,  March  9, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spain  Is  Still  Afraid  of  Itself 
(  By  Richard  Eder ) 

Madrid. — Gregorlo  Peces-Barba,  a  young 
lawyer  from  Madrid,  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  stretch  of  road  that  leads  Into  Vll- 
lafranca  de  Monies  de  Oca.  a  village  In  the 
hills  of  Burgos  Province.  With  him  on  this 
January  day  six  weeks  ago  was  his  mother, 
.  i-turdy  old  woman  who  has  known  various 
Kinds  of  adversity  Her  husband,  a  Republl- 
(.m.  had  served  several  years  In  jail  after 
tfie  Civil  War.  Now  her  son  had  been  seized 
by  the  police  and  brought  to  VlUafranca,  a 
Milage  of  3O0  inhabitants  set  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  poorest  parts  of  Spain.  He  had 
:  cen  ordered  to  remain  for  three  months. 

Peces-Barba  is  one  of  the  19  professionals 
.nd  Intellectuals  whom  the  regime  banished 
to  remote  parts  of  the  nation  under  the  bo- 
.tUed  State  of  Exception  proclaimed  on  Jan. 
-4 — a  modified  form  of  martial  law  that  sud- 
denly halted  a  long-developed  liberal  trend 
.n  Franco  Spain.  Six  of  the  19  were  allowed 
to  return  to  Madrid  within  a  week  of  their 
:irrest--but  not  Peces-Barba. 

He  is  a  cordial  bon  vivant  whose  fondness 
t  T  good  food  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  lose 
v^eight  enabled  his  friends — who  badly  need 
cheering  up  these  days — to  joke  about  the 
salutary  effect  he  might  enjoy  from  three 
months  In  the  country.  It  might  even  give 
him  time,  they  suggested,  to  work  on  his 
hardly  begun  doctoral  thesis  on  French  phi- 
losopher Jacques  Marltaln,  the  imminent 
completion  of  which  he  has  been  announcing 
for  several  years. 


The  joking  concealed  a  real  concern,  for 
Peces-Barba  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
the  "deportees."  He  Is  a  principal  lieutenant 
of  Joaquin  Ruiz  Glm^nez.  a  former  Cabinet 
minister  who  now  leads  the  left-wing  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  a  relatively  effective  opposi- 
tion group.  He  is  an  active  figure  at  the 
tJnlverslty  of  Madrid,  where  he  teaches  law 
and  commands  the  trust.  If  not  the  alle- 
giance, of  the  fragmented  and  generally  ex- 
tremist student  movement. 

Peces-Barba  Is  also  prominent  among  the 
small  group  of  lawyers  who  go  regularly  be- 
fore the  Public  Order  Court  to  defend  student 
demonstrators,  members  of  the  illegal  work- 
ers' commissions,  writers  and  Journalists  who 
break  the  press  law  and  activists  in  the 
banned  political  parties.  When  he  was  de- 
ported,to  the  provinces,  he  had  81  of  these 
cases  pending. 

The  Public  Order  Court  is  a  special  tribunal 
set  up  to  try  political  offenses  from  all  over 
the  country.  In  recent  months  there  had  been 
growing  pressure  from  lawyers  to  abolish  it 
and  turn  Its  work  over  to  the  regular  tri- 
bunals. By  spreading  political  cases  among 
the  entire  magistracy,  they  reasoned,  the 
Government  would  find  It  more  difficult  to 
exert  pressure.  At  present,  the  three-man 
tribunal  Is  chosen  from  among  those  judges 
the  Government  believes  to  be  least  sympa- 
thetic to  political  dissent. 

As  Peces-Barba  and  his  mother  were  pre- 
paring to  turn  back  toward  the  village,  a  car 
pulled  up  and  a  Guardia  Civil  major  nastily 
got  out  and  presented  new  orders  from 
Madrid.  Peces-Barba  was  to  be  taken  to  a 
larger  village,  Santa  Maria  de  Campo.  "You 
win  be  better  off  there,"  the  major  said. 
"There  Is  more  social  life.  There  Is  a  cinema." 
He  did  not  mention  that  Santa  Maria's  rela- 
tive prosperity  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  Its  1,000  inhabitants  had  won.  a  few 
years  ago,  on  a  number  In  the  national 
lottery. 

Stopping  to  say  good-by  lo  the  disappoint- 
ed village  mayor,  who  had  just  had  a  sheep 
killed  for  Mrs.  Peces-Barba,  they  set  off  in  a 
taxi.  After  a  long  drive,  during  which  the  old 
woman  told  the  major  exactly  what  she 
thought  of  the  treatment  of  her  son,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination. 

The  major  assembled  the  Mayor,  the  priest, 
the  doctor  and  the  veterinarian.  He  intro- 
duced his  charge  as  "a  distinguished  gentle- 
man who,  owing  to  certain  circumstances, 
win  spend  some  time  here  at  his  studies." 
There  was  a  round  of  welcoming  remarks. 

During  an  interval  the  veterinarian  edged 
up  to  Peces-Barba.  "Don't  trust  the  others," 
he  whispered.  "I  am  the  only  man  of  the  left 
in  this  town.  My  two  sons  In  Madrid  tell  me 
what  really  goes  on." 

If  he  Is  to  be  taken  literally — if  he  truly 
knows  what  goes  on — this  veterinarian  is 
among  a  uniquely  well-Informed  group  in 
Spain,  one  that  may  not  Include  more  than 
a  dozen  or  so  f>ersons  apart  from  General 
Franco.  The  main  outline  of  what  has  hap- 
pened here  Is  fairly  clear;  the  details,  the 
roles  of  all  those  Involved  and  the  possible 
outcome  are  more  uncertain. 

The  State  of  Exception  is  an  event  of 
marked  significance  in  the  post-Clvll-War 
history  of  Spain.  It  seems  to  cut  short  the 
idea  of  evolution  that,  with  much  faltering 
and  many  counterattacks,  has  been  the  re- 
gime's dominant  theme  over  the  last  dozen 
years.  Whether  the  halt  will  b»'  permanent 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  a  wide  kellef 
that  it  is,  as  one  pronalnent  Spaniard  put  it, 
"the  last  pbsuse  of  Franco's  Government — 
possibly  a  long  phase,  but  certainly  the  last." 

"It  Is  the  regime's  second  childhood,"  said 
this  Spaniard,  an  elderly  aristocrat  who  has 
served  in  both  the  Government  and  the  op- 
position. "It  Is  that  time  of  old  age  when 
there  Is  a  dangerous  effort  to  go  back  to  the 
methods  and  style  of  youth — in  this  case  the 
rigid  dictatorship  of  the  nlneteen-fortlee — 
but  with  a  purpose  and  a  grasp  too  enfeebled 
to  manage  It  successfully." 


Under  the  State  of  Exception,  specific  ar- 
ticles of  the  Pueros,  or  basic  law,  are  sus- 
pended. The  suspensions  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  arrests  without  formalities,  to 
hold  prisoners  indefinitely  before  turning 
them  over  to  the  magistrates,  to  forbid 
meetings  and  to  banish  persons  without 
trial.  They  establish  a  total  censorship. 

The  order  had  some  highly  visible  results 
beyond  the  deportations.  Hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  workers  suspected  of  agitation 
were  detained.  The  activities  of  bar  associ- 
ations, church -sponsored  labor  groups  and 
associations  devoted  to  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities were  impeded  or  stopped  altogether. 
Controversy   vanished   from   the   press. 

To  those  who  had  made  use  of  the  limited 
freedoms  allowed  by  the  regime  to  try  to 
change  it,  the  first  days  of  the  State  of  Ex- 
ception were  profoundly  discouraging  and 
even  frightening. 

Many  slept  away  from  home.  A  lawyer 
who  was  hiding  out  at  a  friend's  house  con- 
fessed: "I  am  not  particularly  worried  at 
being  arrested.  But  I  live  alone,  and  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  lying  In  bed  waiting  lor  the  bell 
to  ring  and  waking  up  every  time  a  car 
passes  outside."  A  few  days  later  he  tele- 
phoned the  police  and  turned  lilmself  In. 
He  was  banished. 

A  member  of  the  illegal  workers'  commis- 
sions— clandestine  rivals  to  the  official  syn- 
dicates— spent  an  evening  making  a  painful 
choice.  His  13-year-old  daughter  had  been 
arrested  with  some  other  demonstrators  (a 
policeman  had  held  a  pistol  against  her.  and 
she  had  bitten  his  wrist) ,  and  now  the  police 
had  telephoned  him  to  fetch  her.  The  worker 
was  on  parole  from  a  five-month  jail  sen- 
tence and   feared   rearrest. 

Finally,  accompanied  by  his  wile,  he 
went  to  the  red-brick  police  headquarters 
In  Madrid's  Puerta  del  Sol,  His  wiie  and 
daughter  went  home  an  hour  later,  but  he 
was  held 

In  VUlaverde.  a  working-class  district  of 
Madrid.  150  priests  and  laymen  v.ho  belong 
to  a  social  action  group  attended  an  evening 
niass  at  the  parish  church.  As  they  waited 
in  a  bus  queue  afterward,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  police,  and  38  were  picked  up.  A 
young  Jesuit  priest  found  himself  sitting  be- 
side one  of  his  seminary  students  in  the 
paddy  wagon.  "Who  would  have  thought. 
Father."  the  seminarian  remarked  ciieerfully. 
■  that  in  Catholic  Spain  we  would  end  up 
riding  off  to  Jail  together  after  going  to 
mass?  " 

The  38  were  released  after  cursory  quee- 
tioning.  but  not  t>€fore  the  Jesuit  managed 
to  get  back  a  bit  of  his  own.  When  the  de- 
tectives who  took  down  his  statement  told 
him  politely  that  he  could  go,  the  Jesuit 
inquired  whether  there  was  a  guest  book  for 
complaints. 

The  detective  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  at  the  priest,  who 
was  dressed  casually  in  sweater  and  ."Slacks. 
"Are  you  telling  me  that  we  have  mistreated 
you?  "  he  shouted.  "Listen,  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  Look  at  you  How  are  we  supposed  to 
tell  what  you  are.  dressed  like  that'  You 
should  be  wearing  skirts  down  to  your  ankles, 
as  you  were  taught  In  the  seminary" 

Actually,  the  police  measures  taken  under 
the  State  of  Exception  have  been  less  sweep- 
ing than  was  feared  at  first.  The  number  of 
those  arrested  has  oscillated,  and  no  reliable 
figure  is  available.  By  mid-February,  there 
might  have  been  600  to  800  in  detention 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  same 
number  may  have  been  questioned  and  re- 
leased. 

Virtually  every  foreign  journalist  in  Madrid 
has  been  visited  by  one  or  more  opposition 
figures  who  commented,  with  a  mixture  of 
relief  and  puzzlement:  "As  you  see.  I  am  still 
free." 

A  well-known  painter,  who  considers  him- 
self at  least  a  partly  marked  man.  having 
been  one  of  1,600  Intellectuals  to  sign  a  re- 
cent petition  against  police  torture,  summed 
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up    the   atmosphere   '>f   strained   expertancy 
"My   wife  :s  Dutch    and   when   she  saw  over 
television  a  Barcelona  crowd  sticking  up  their 
hands  in   the  Falangist  salute  and  cheering 
she   wept    She  said  i:   was  like  the  war    Bu: 
this   Is  not   a  Hitler  or  Mussolini   repression 
It  is  a  Kafka  repreaslon    It  is  not  Ooyas   Tres 
de    Mayo     ia   very   realistic   portrayal   of    the 
execution  of   Madrid   iitizens  who   had   risen 
up  against  Napoleons   ".roops  in  May    18081 
It  is  more  like  an  abstractionist  painting  on 
-he  same  subject  " 

A  liberal  tlgure  m  -he  regime  added  oltter- 
ly.  It  is  a  vacation  without  a  Kodak  —an 
allusion  to  an  advertising  Jlni?le  which  as- 
serts that  holidays  are  no  fun  without  a 
camera 

The  most  noticeable  iind  also  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  changes  since  Jan  24  is  press 
censorship  Overnight,  the  censors  m  the 
Ministry  of  Information  and  Tourism  have 
destroyed  the  only  important  lever  of  power 
available  to  those  outside  ^e  regime,  and  to 
those  inside,  who  wanted  n^i  see  the  regime 
change  more  rapidly  than  ir  was  willing  '.f^ 

Virtually  all  news  of  student  dissent  or 
labor  troubles  has  disappeared  .\  phrtograph 
'.■:  student  demonstrations  in  Naples  was 
Oanne<f  So  was  a  report  of  i  speech  bv  the 
rPctor  vrr  Prague's  Charles  University  salut- 
ing his  students  as  the  guardians  of  liberty. 
Most  reporting  .ind  nearly  all  comment  on 
recent  political  Issues-the  monarchy,  politi- 
cal prisoners  the  forthcoming  law  regulating 
the  .abor  syndicates  — Is  out  As  far  as  the 
Spanish  reader  is  concerned,  cases  are  no 
longer  argued  before  the  Public  Order  Court 
but  only  decided 

An  Issue  of  a  Catholic  Journal  was  nearly 
cut  to  pieces  when  Its  editors  tried  to  print 
an  .irricle  .^bout  suicide,  prepared  months 
earlier  The  death  of  a  student  while  In  the 
hanos  of  the  police,  .fficuily  labeled  a  suicide, 
had  become  a  burning  public  issue  just  be- 
:  re  the  State  of  Exception  The  censors. 
t^ing  u\er  proofs  of  the  issue,  even  deleted  a 
box  setung  forth  the  penal  code  provisions 
about  suicide 

The  press  campaign  has  also  turned  Into 
romething  of  a  sexual  counterrevolution. 
though  perhaps  not  for  long  The  censors 
went  to  work  for  example  on  n  running  ad 
for  a  movie  starring  Raquel  Welch  Before 
Jan  24  she  had  been  seen  to  advantage  in 
a  bikiru.  now  the  drawing  has  her  wearing 
a  grotesque  striped  bathing  suit  and  looking 
like  something  from  a  ntneteen-thirtles 
movie 

One  of  -he  more  objectionable  aspects  of 
the  censorship  is  its  apparent  use  for  polit- 
ical reprisals  Newspapers  such  as  Ya  and 
Pueblo  that  have  been  reasonably  coopera- 
tive with  the  Government  are  allowed  more 
leeway  than  the  more  troublesome  papers 

Nuevo  Dlarlo  i  morning  dally  started  a 
vear  .Lgo  had  become  the  moet  outspoken 
.ind  one  of  the  best-ed,ited  newspapers  in 
Spam  It  carne<l  full  reports  of  a  lawyers' 
meeting  that  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
Public  Order  Court,  full-page  accounts  with 
photographs  of  church  sit-ins  by  wues  of 
political  prtsoneri.  and  an  tnclsUe  weekly 
poUUcal  review  by  Pablo  Calvo  Hernando 
Since  -he  State  of  Exception  the»censors 
have  treated  It  with  special  harshness. 

The  papers  young  editors  struck  back  at 
first  by  pnnung  deliberately  latuous  fea- 
tures under  front-page  banner  headlines  and 
by  writing  editorials  under  such  titles  as 
Was  There  Ever  an  Inca  Race'"  and  Cor- 
poral Punishment  In  Britain  "  It  Is  a  loelng 
right,  and  the  .stafT  is  thinking  of  turning  the 
paper  into  a  spor's  and  entertainment 
tabloid- 

Presa  censorship  is  not,  of  course,  new  to 
Franco  Spain  It  was  in  efTect  until  three 
years  ago,  when  a  special  press  law  was  pro- 
mulgated On  the  race  of  It,  that  new  law 
should  have  been  ;i«  prohit>lUve  as  cen8<->r- 
shlp-  It  gave  the  Government  rtrtually  un- 
Urruted  powers  to  fine,  suspend  and  close 
publications    and  even    is  happened  In  one 


ca««,  to  arrange  for  a  papet  to  be  taken  away 
from  a  troublesome  publisher  and  handed 
over  to  an  obliging  one  Yet  In  practice,  many 
editors  reacted  to  the  new  law  by  printing  In- 
creiialngly  complete  account*  of  the  coun- 
try s  problems,  of  the  dlvlslorui  within  the 
Government,  of  the  acUvltles  of  the  oppoel- 
tioii  And  even  though  some  were  fined  time 
and  again  and  cxrc«*lonally  sentenced  to  jail, 
they  continued  on  that  path  With  the  State 
of  Exception,  and  the  return  of  total  censor- 
ship, they   have   been   torced   to  retrench 

During  the  three  vears  uf  press  action,  the 
newspapers  were  the  most  Important  element 
of  liberalization- and  the  most  threatening 
to  conservative  forces  Ihey  aired  one  issue 
after  the  other  that  made  the  Government 
look  arbitrary,  divided  or  weak  They  served 
as  a  sounding  board  which  encouraged  op- 
jV)6iiion  groups  to  greater  activity  E\en 
some  figures  within  Uie  regime  looking  ahead 
to  the  time  when  they  would  have  to  count 
on  appealing  to  the  public  rather  than  to 
Franco,  began  to  press  their  own  views  pub- 
licly, often  at  the  expense  of  their  colleagues 
The  way  had  been  paved  for  such  conten- 
tlousneas  by  changes  Franco  himself  had 
introduced  into  the  Government  Twelve 
years  ago  the  general  altered  the  mllltarv- 
Falanglst  cast  of  his  regime  by  bringing  in 
economists  and  lawyers  connected  with  Opus 
Del.  a  close-knit  Catholic  movement  that  Is 
regarded  with  the  same  kind  of  suspicion  by 
nonmembers  that  the  Freemasons  experi- 
enced a  century  ago  The  Opis  Del  ministers 
were  no  more  than  moderate  conservatives, 
but  their  stress  on  reforms  was  revolutionary 
in  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  nlneteen- 
fUties 

The  newcomers  transformed  the  old  state- 
if  rree  enterprise  .ind  an  aggressive  search 
for  aid  and  trade  with  Europe  and  the  United 
States  Spaniards  responded  by  emptying 
mattresses  and  .safe-deposit  boxes  to  spend 
controlled,  autarchlcal  economy  with  doses 
and  invest  National  income  has  grown  more 
than  three  times.  Industry  has  grown  almost 
as  fast  and  agricultural  prixluctlon  has  In- 
creased 50  per  cent  Spaniards  use  more  than 
•wice  as  much  electricity  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  cement  and  own  more 
than  iwlce  as  many  telephones  They  aban- 
doned their  motor  bikes-  there  are  half  .is 
many  as  12  years  ago — and  bought  cars, 
whose  number  has  increased  more  than  eight 
times 

Alonj  with  the  economic  reforms  came  a 
new  look  in  the  nation's  leadershlpi  the  mod- 
ern but  conservative  technocratic  views  cf 
the  Opus  Del  ministers  and  some  right-win« 
shades  of  Christian  democracy  were  added 
to  the  old  Palanglst-reactlonary  mix  The  re- 
sult Is  on  view  in  the  present  Government 

Jos*  Soils,  a  jovial  calculating  Andalusian 
represents  the  Falange  as  minister  without 
p<irtfollo  The  three  military  ministers  repre- 
sent their  services  Interior  Minister  Camllo 
Alonso  Vega,  a  tough,  efficient  policeman  who 
is  even  older  than  Franco,  i.s  considered  the 
hardest  man  In  the  Government.  Laureano 
Lopez  Redo,  a  lean,  cautious  Opus  Del  mem- 
ber. Is  the  principal  economic  planner  and  a 
convinced  Europeanlst  wno.  nevertheless, 
operates  with  a  cold  sense  of  power. 

Federico  Sllva,  the  public  works  minister. 
Is  a  round,  sleepy-looking  conservative  Cath- 
olic who  manages  to  turn  up  near  the  center 
of  any  group  photograph  and  political  com- 
bination and  who  may  sometime  be  Premier 
If  Franco  ever  decides  to  release  the  Job 
Manuel  Fraga.  Information  minister.  Is 
harsh,  bright  and  energetic.  Though  just  as 
sensitive  as  Sllva  to  wind  currents.  Fraga  re- 
acts differently.  Where  Sllva  slides  to  the 
middle.  Fraga  Is  always  out  at  the  end.  swing- 
ing wildly  ahead  of  the  wind,  so  that  at  dii- 
ferent  times  he  has  been  considered  the  re- 
glmes  top  liberal  and  one  of  its  most  ac- 
complished reactionaries 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Government  Is 
done  by  the  Vice  President.  Admiral  Luis 
Carrero    Blanco.    Carrero    Blanco    Is    u    gray, 


hard-working  man  whose  loyalty  to  Frances 
and  utter  lack  of  public  appeal  have  led  some 
Spaniards  to  describe  the  present  system  a.- 
government  by  private  secretary."  Intellec- 
tually, he  1.S  an  extreme  conservative,  who  re- 
cently described  the  rebellious  students  ii> 
a  handful  who  have  sunk  to  atheism  to 
drugs  and  to  anarchism,  God  knows  through 
what  unspeakable  means"  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  responsible  for  recruiting  the 
economic  reformers  and  was  generally  backed 
their  efforts. 

The  spirit  of  change  did  not  stop  with  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  the  appearance  of  more 
sophisticated  ministers  at  the  Prado  palace 
The  old  political  rules  began  to  ease  and  thi- 
led,  among  other  things,  to  a  startling  dem- 
onstration of  strength  by  opposition  Worker.^ 
mission  candidates  In  the  syndicate  election,' 
And.  of  course,  there  were  the  students 
When  the  university  began  to  boll  over.  Edu- 
cation Minister  Villar  PalasI  tried  to  keep 
the  Interior  Ministers  policemen  off  the 
campusi  but  the  mo\e  failed  to  win  over  the 
students,  who  became  more  turbulent  than 
ever. 

As  Michael  Perceval,  an  English  writer, 
puts  It  General  Franco's  policy  over  the  years 
had  been  to  change  cabinets  and  policies  m 
the  same  way  that  sherry  Is  made.  •addlUk: 
new  wine  to  the  old  to  preserve  the  bouquet  ' 
Now  the  new  wine  if  reform  was  threatening 
to  shatter  the  regime's  old  bottles,  and  Gen- 
eral Franco  decided  ii  was  time  to  decant  r 
The  signal  for  .ullon  was  a  .series  of  uni- 
\erslty  Incidents  Communist  flags  were 
hoisted,  a  bust  i>f  Franco  was  pushed  over 
and  insulting  phrases  about  him  appeare^l 
on  posters  The  unnersity  was  closed.  Right- 
wing  officers  began  to  exert  pressure,  the 
military  ministers  were  moved  to  ask  jointly 
for  total  martial  law  and  the  Cabinet,  upon 
Francos  request,  ■.oted  for  the  less  drast!  • 
State  of   Exception 

The  reaction  of  Spaniards  to  the  Jan  24 
edict  has  been  by  and  l.irge  passive  The 
significance  of  the  state  of  Exception  Is  not 
that  dramatic  things  began  to  happen  but 
that  they  dramatically  stopped  happening 
The  impact  is  not  t.-uit  iif  ,in  explosion  ■  ^ 
alarm  bell,  it  Is  that  of  waking  at  night  In 
a  noisy  city  and  suddenly  hearing  nothing 
For  a  great  many  Spaniards,  public  order 
Is  as  much  of  an  emotional  concern  as  is 
public  liberty  m  other  Western  countries 
Whether  It  has  always  been  part  of  the 
Spanish  national  tradition  is  a  matter  of 
debate  but  It  has  certainly  been  so  since  the 
Civil  War  which  ended  just  30  years  ago 
The  State  of  Exception  won  the  general  ap- 
proval of  those  to  whom  the  trend  toward 
democracy  had  recalled  the  disorders  and 
desolation  of  that  traumatic  conrtlct  The-. 
are  content  to  see  authority  Invoked  againsi 
student  protests,  labor  unrest  and  the  dis- 
turbing new   vigor  of   the  press 

"Fernando  will  stay  out  of  trouble  when 
the  university  Is  closed,"  said  one  girl  He: 
brother-in-law  Fernando  Is  a  student  leader 
at   the   law   school 

It  Is  unutterably  depressing  these  dav^ 
to  speak  with  the  30-and  40-year-old  pro- 
fessionals, journalists,  technocrats  and  In- 
tellectuals who  constitute  what  might  be 
called  the  political  Intelligentsia  of  Spam 
Before  Jan  24,  they  were  engaged  In  enthusi- 
astic If  sometimes  aimless  activity  Thev 
insisted,  on  principle,  that  an  evolution  to- 
ward democracy  lu  Spain  was  Impossible,  bu' 
they  demonstrated  by  their  endless  meet- 
ings, writings  and  discussions  the  hope  that 
they  felt  beneath  this  skepticism  All  this 
has  t)een  replaced  by  an  apathy  far  more 
heart-rending    than    bitterness. 

Listen  to  Joaquin  Ruiz  Glmenez.  a  tall, 
quiet-spoken  man  who  had  begun  to  stand 
out  as  the  leadlne  opposition  figure  His 
brand  of  Christian  Democracy — radical  only 
by  Spanish  standards— Is  favored  in  the 
Vatican 

".Ml  that  we  have  done,"  he  said  recently, 
"has  been  perfectly  legal.  We  have  used  the 
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press  In  accordance  with  the  law.  "We  were 
creating  a  state  of  opinion  for  evolution. 
Now  they  punish  us  for  It.  We  will  act 
without  either  provocation  or  cowardice,  and 
try  to  get  through  this  In  Christian  fashion. 
or  I  should  say — for  those  who  are  not  be- 
lievers— In  stole  fashion." 

It  was  considerably  short  of  a  battle  cry. 
This  Is  not  the  worst  time."  said  the 
publisher  of  one  of  the  country's  best  maga- 
zines He  sat  In  his  living  room  eating  olives 
and  playing  with  his  2-year-old  son.  He  had 
been  up  all  night  to  take  phone  calls  from 
the    wives   of    "deported"   friends. 

"These  are  the  better  moments — when  they 
are  arresting  and  departing.  There  Is  a  cer- 
tain *lan.  a  certain  heroism  In  the  air.  We  get 
together  and  tell  deportation  Jokes.  It  Is 
afterwards  I  am  afraid  of,  when  the  direct 
repression  dies  down  and  they  start  with 
the  pressures,  the  bribes  and  the  bullying 
that  they  have  learned  to  manage  so  well 
over  30  years  " 

Another  editor  added:  "We  are  back  to  10 
years  ago,  listening  to  short-wave  radio, 
passing  out  letters  to  the  foreign  correspond- 
ents, trying  to  get  the  ear  of  the  American 
ambassador." 

As  to  the  future,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
immediate  change  Student  groups  will  prob- 
ably try  to  make  trouble  as  the  universities 
reopen,  but  the  police  will  undoubtedly  be 
.ible  to  keep  them  In  hand.  Workers  have 
organized  some  serious  protest  strikes  In 
Bilbao,  but  their  clandestine  organizations 
lack  strength  for  a  prolonged  battle.  Even 
the  opposition  concedes  that  any  Important 
developments  must  come  from  within  the 
Government.  What  these  will  be  Is  difficult 
to  predict 

.Amid  the  general  silence,  the  extreme  right 
has  become  more  audible  with  Its  denuncl- 
•itions  of  Communism  and  liberalism.  Its 
calls  for  a  mystical  discipline.  But  short  of 
a  military  coup — and  perhaps  not  even 
then— the  diehard  right  has  little  chance 
of  taking  over  the  Croverment.  It  Is  even  con- 
ceivable that  their  January  victory  may 
represent  a  high-water  mark  since,  under 
Franco,  to  win  a  battle  Is  often  to  lose  a  war. 

The  moderate  elements  In  the  regime  are 
lieard.  but  confusedly.  They  are  oS  balance, 
without  a  program  that  would  provide  suf- 
r.cient  guarantee  of  political  firmness  to 
persuade  the  dlehards  to  ease  the  State  of 
Exception   and   return   to   the   old   rules. 

As  always,  much  depends  on  76-year-old 
General  Franco  and  his  health.  Many  of  his 
visitors  remark  on  his  tendency  to  palsy,  his 
wandering  attentlveness  and  the  usual  In- 
consequentlallty  of  his  conversation.  But  In 
the  wake  of  some  recent  Important  visits — 
those  of  German  Chancellor  Klesinger  and 
French  Foreign  Mnlster  Debre.  for  Instance — 
there  have  been  reliable  reports  of  sustained 
and  lucid  exchanges 

Franco  remains  physically  active  and  de- 
votes a  great  deal  of  time  to  playing  golf 
and  participating  In  fairly  strenuous  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  expeditions.  He  spends  at 
least  part  of  each  working  day  on  official 
papers  and  presides  over  Cabinet  meetings 
every  other  week.  Usually  he  sits  passively 
(iunntr  these,  but  occasionally  will  signal  a 
decision  with  a  few  brief  words. 

There  Is  little  question  that  he  makes  the 
i!np<irtant  decisions  or,  by  not  making  them, 
1:1  effect  postpones  them.  The  question  that 
:.o  one  seem  to  have  the  answer  to  Is  how 
'veil  and  with  how  much  energy  and  thought 
:.e  reaches  these  decisions. 

Some  Spaniards,  recalling  that  Franco 
used  to  break  coldly  with  unsuccessful  policy 
,ind  policy-makers,  dream  of  one  more  sur- 
prise They  speculate  that  by  replacing  his 
ministers  with  others  who  might  be  able  to 
lorge  an  alliance  with  the  liberals,  and  back- 
ing this  with  a  military  shake-up  to  remove 
the  worst  of  the  dlehards,  he  could  provide  a 
promising  fresh  start.  But  most  people  with 
some  access  to  what  Is  going  on  believe  the 


time  for  this  is  past.  How  close  Franco  may 
be  to  dying  nobody  knows,  or  nobody  who 
knows  will  say,  but  It  Is  widely  believed  that 
though  he  retains  the  energy  and  flexibility 
to  make  small  adjustments  and  Juggle  his 
ministers,  he  has  too  little  to  effect  drastic 
change. 

The  prospect,  then,  seems  to  be  for  a  kind 
of  standstill,  with  perhaps  a  minor  easing  of 
restrictions  and  a  Cabinet  reshuffle,  but  'with 
little  chance  that  the  experiment  with  po- 
litical evolution  •will  be  revived,  at  least 
during  Franco's  rule. 

The  State  of  Exception  has  strlpfied  away 
a  layer  of  evolutionary  optimism  and  exposed 
many  of  Spain's  old  wounds  of  fear.  Only 
in  part  Is  this  a  fear  of  the  repressive  appa- 
ratus; the  apparatus  Is  afraid,  too.  Spain,  in 
fact.  Is  still  afraid  of  itself. 

For  30  years  the  Spaniards  have  been  pro- 
tected from  one  another  politically.  "The 
harsh  requirements  of  Franco  forced  all  the 
warring  elements  of  the  country  to  deal  with 
each  other  through  the  regime.  Even  the  op- 
position, once  It  was  allowed  to  raise  Its  head. 
established  its  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
society  through  the  regime.  It  had  to  adjust 
to  the  regime's  shifting  permissiveness. 
search  for  allies  within  it  and  tie  all  plans 
to  the  health  and  life  expectancy  of  FYanco. 

Soon  the  Spaniards  will  have  to  deal  with 
one  another  face  to  face,  and  the  prospect 
appalls  them.  They  fear  what  they  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  their  own  character — a  chai-acter, 
they  have  always  been  told,  that  will  turn 
to  anarchy  and  violence  unless  restrained. 
The  effect  Is  summed  up  by  an  editor:  "Our 
generation  has  been  ruined.  The  students, 
with  their  perpetual  fragmentation  and  their 
impossible  demands,  are  verging  on  phy- 
chosis.  How  long  will  they  go  on  rulnliig 
generation   after   generation    of   Spaniards?" 

Franco's  presence  has  up  to  now  postponed 
the  time  of  testing  for  Spain,  but  It  Is  com- 
ing on  fast.  In  a  sense,  the  State  of  Exception 
can  be  seen  as  a  massive  national  reflex,  a 
realization  that  the  future  is  in  sight  and 
that  It  may  not  work. 

At  a  frultshop  recently,  two  -women  were 
talking  In  deep  distress  about  Francos 
health.  One  was  a  wealthy,  finely  dressed 
housewife;  the  other,  the  woman  ■who  ran 
the  stand.  Both  had  read  the  headlines  quot- 
ing Franco's  physician  as  saying  that  the 
ruler  was  in  splendid  shape;  both  assumed 
It  meant  he  was  dying. 

"I  pray  for  him  every  day,"'  said  the 
housewife,  "It  will  be  a  disaster  for  us  all 
if  he  should  die." 

"I  pray  for  him  as  much  as  you,"  the  mar- 
ket woman  said  grimly.  "But  you  get  up  In 
time  to  pray  for  him  at  the  noon  mass,  and  I 
get  up  at  5  in  the  morning  to  pray  at  mass 
before  I  start  work  here," 

Both  women  are  Franqulstas.  yet  one  cher- 
ishes the  same  resentment  and  the  other  the 
same  fear  of  that  resentment  that  shattered 
this  country  In  the  Civil  War.  It  is  virtually 
Inconceivable  that  there  will  be  another 
such  war,  but  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
seem  to  show  that  Spain  still  faces  a  hard 
road  out  of  a  past  that  is  more  alive  than 
most  people  had  thought  even  a  few  weeks 
ago. 


EDWARD  L.  WRIGHT,  LITTLE  ROCK, 
ARK.,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Ed- 
ward L.  Wright  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has 
been  nominated  as  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  After  a  for- 
mal election  is  held  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  August  of  this  year,  Mr.  Wright 
will  serve  a  year  as  president-elect  prior 
to  becoming  the  94th  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 


I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Wright  personally  and  most  favor- 
ably for  many  years.  He  has  held  key  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  in  various  legal 
organizations.  His  professional  success 
has  been  outstanding,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  legal  profession,  both  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  have  been  many.  Those  accom- 
plishments plus  his  proven  leadership 
ability  have  undoubtedly  earned  him  the 
utmost  respect  of  his  colleagues.  This  is 
evidenced  by  his  nomination  without  op- 
position as  president-elect. 

Mr,  Wright  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics to  make  him  a  forceful  leader 
at  the  helm  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. I  wish  him  a  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  this  new  and  Imixirtant  respon- 
sible position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article,  entitled 
"Edward  L.  Wright  Nominated  for  Presi- 
dent-Elect  of  ABA,"  featured  in  the  Feb- 
ruary News  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  article  contains  a  short 
biography  of  Mr.  Wright. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Edward  L,  Wright  Nominated  for 
President-Elect  of  ABA 

Edward  L,  Wright  of  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  who 
has  been  active  in  local,  state  and  national 
activities  of  the  legal  profession  throughout 
his  45  years  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  Is  the 
President-elect  nominee  of  the  Association 
Upon  his  formal  election  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Dallas  in 
August,  he  will  serve  a  year  as  President-elect 
before  becoming  the  94th  President  in  Au- 
gust, 1970, 

Wright,  65,  was  nominated  without  opposi- 
tion by  the  52  state  delegates  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  at  the  Midyear  meeting  on  Jan. 
28, 

House  Chairman:  He  "was  the  first  resident 
of  Arkansas  to  be  elected  chairman  of  the 
House,  a  post  he  held  in  1962-64  He  will  be 
the  second  Little  Rock  lawyer  to  serve  as 
President.  U,  M,  Rose  having  been  the  first  in 
1901-02,  Mr,  Wright  also  has  been  the  elected 
Arkansas  state  delegate  in  the  House  for  23 
years. 

Since  1964,  he  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Evaluation  of 
Ethical  Standards,  The  committee  has  pre- 
pared a  tentative  draft  of  a  new  Code  01 
Professional  ResponEiblllty  to  replace  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  adopted  111 
1908,  Final  House  action  on  the  Wright  Com- 
niittee  proposals  is  scheduled  for  the  1969 
annual  meeting.  They  represent  a  complete 
restatement  of  the  ethical  standards  gov- 
erning law  practice  in  the  U.S. 

Arkansas  Bar  President:  Wright  has  served 
as  president  of  both  the  Arkansas  Bar  As- 
sociation (1957)  and  the  Pulaski  Couiity  Bar 
Association  ( 19481 .  He  received  his  LL3.  de- 
gree from  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  which  conferred  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  on  him  in  1968.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  Arkansas  in  1925. 
He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Little  Rock 
College  in  1923. 

He  •^■a.s  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  Board 
of  Law  Examiners  in  1938-41  and  co-drafts- 
man of  the  Arkansas  Probate  Code  in  1948. 
Mr.  Wright  served  as  an  Arkansas  represent- 
ative in  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  from  1945 
to  1957  and  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  Legal  Task  Force  in  1954- 
55.  He  Is  a  trtistee  ol  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation,  Dallas. 
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ABP  Fellow  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Trlkl  Lavyrrs  in  1866-M  and 
U  a  i'ellow  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation 
and    American    College   of    Probate    Lawyers 

He  la  married  to  the  former  Rooemary 
Tuohey  of  Little  Rock  They  have  four  chil- 
dren Edward  L  Wright.  Jr  a  member  of  his 
father's  law  nrm,  Mrs  Philip  3  Anderson. 
Jr  and  Mrs  James  H  Atlclns  both  of  Little 
Rock,  and  Mrs  Pred  B  Warner.  Jr.  Al- 
buquerque  N  M 


CRIMINAL  ACTIONS  INVOLVING 
OBSCENITY 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruar>-  19  I  reintroduced,  for  proper  ref- 
erence, a  measure  entitled  A  bill  to 
amend  title  18  and  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trial  and 
review  of  criminal  actions  involving  ob- 
scenity, and  for  other  purposes."  which 
is  now  S.  1077  That  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
sent  to  the  Subcommittee  on  CrimmEil 
Laws  and  Procedures,  which  Is  presided 
ever  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
ArkaJisas    Mr.  McClellan 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains 
an  article  that  has  some  bearing  on  S 
1077  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  I  hope  that  it  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law.'^ 
and  Procedures 

There  heitm  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  B.\rricr5  Pall  As  CtNrioRSHip  Relaxxs. 
DcBArE  (.iRi'Ws  >iN  Impact  or  New  Permis- 
siveness—  ErfTCT  or  Erotic  4  mn  Hi-man 
Behavior  S-matED-— Expert  sexs  Shock 
Vau-es   Waning — Will   PifRiTANiSM    Come 

B«CK  ' 

By    Alan    Adelsoni 

New  York  The  Swedish  ftim  I  Am  Cu- 
rl i  us —  Yellow'  was  banned  iltoRether  In 
NcTWiv  *nd.  for  a  while.  Beltflom  It  was 
censored  In  Prance  and  Germany  and  will 
be   cut    :or  showini?   In   Ennlanrt 

Only  In  Denmark  -Sweden  -and  the  US.. 
beKinnlnjf  toaay  —  Is  it  belnij  ^hown  uncut 

The  120  mliiutea  of  screeiuni;  "Ime  depict 
the  hero  .iiul  heroine  in  ibiindant  nudity. 
Various  ■icenes  if  intercourse  i  Includlntc  one 
In  the  crot)k  of  a  tree)  and  more  exotic  .«exual 
play  It  has  a  dream  sequence  in  which  the 
heroine  castrates  her  lover  There  also  is  a 
good  bit  of  ponderous  poll". leal  debate 

The  US  Customs  Office  .sought  to  prevent 
the  fllm's  entry  into  this  country,  and  a  Jury 
found  It  obscene  In  a  New  York  Pederal 
Court  A  Court  of  Appeals  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  It  couldn';  be  banned,  however, 
relying  on  t;uldellnes  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions 

The  Appeals  Court  voted  two  to  one  to  re- 
lease the  film  uncut,  saying.  The  sexual  con- 
tent of  '.he  film  is  presented  with  greater  ex- 
pllcitnesa  than  has  been  >eeii  In  any  other 
Him  produced  for  general  viewing  '  Judge 
Henry  J  Priendly  was  explicit  too  m  saying 
that  he  was  reluctantly  concurring  with  no 
little  distaste." 

rot     AND     AGAI.VST 

Some  viewers  may  be  pleased,  others  per- 
plexed or  angered,  but  the  showing  of  I  Am 
Curlou3--Yellow  ■  seems  to  qualify  as  a  sig- 
nificant event  Those  who  tilt  against  all 
forms  of  censorship  »««  it  as  marking  the 
emergence  of  the  U3  as  a  leader  In  fre« 
speech  ind  expression  To  quite  another 
group,  the  aim  Is  the  final  confirmation  of  a 
disaster  they  have  long  seen  brewing  The 
.growing  permissiveness  of  American  society. 


they  maintain  has  finally  reached  total 
depravity 

Por  or  against,  it  Is  dlfHcult  to  argue  with 
one  observation  The  barriers  are  coming 
down  In  the  off-Broadway  play  entitled 
Dionysus  In  '89."  five  nude  men  and  four 
naked  girls  celebrate  a  Greek  rite  by  slither- 
ing over  one  another  and  romping  through 
the  audience  Last  week  a  New  York  City  pro- 
ducer announced  plans  for  a  play  to  Include 
on-stage  intercourse  Philip  Roth's  steamy 
novel  Portnoy's  Complaint'  has  climbed 
rapidly  to  the  top  of  ttest-selier  lists  (the  au- 
thor says  the  book  Is  a  deliberate  effort  to 
elevate  obscenity  to  the  level  of  a  subject" 
for  serious  art  t 

And  as  the  barriers  fall,  the  debate  over 
what  the  relaxation  means,  how  far  It  should 
go  and  why  It  is  happening  Is  Intensifying. 
Fither  John  Culkln  an  ardent  student  of 
.Marshall  McLuhan  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Communication  at  New  York's  re- 
spected Pordham  University,  sees  the  antl- 
"ensorshlp  explosion  as  rooted  In  American 
Puritanism  ^ 

SHAKEDOWN    rKt'ISE 

"Were  reapini?  ,i  reaction  to  the  very  re- 
prpBsUe  atmosphere  we've  maintained  in  our 
families,  churches  and  schools,"  Pather  Cul- 
kln says  "Calvin  and  those  creeps  left  us 
very  uptight  We  weren't  allowed  to  have 
bodies  .And  what  we're  going  through  now 
Is  a  -.hakedown  cruise  exploring  a  new 
morality   ' 

The  cause  of  such  rapid  change,  says  Pather 
Culkln  echoing  Mr  McLuhan.  Is  the  growth 
/f  "he  electronic  media  Years  ago.  he  says. 
It  took  half  a  century  for  styles  and  mores  to 
change  significantly,  because  Information 
spread  so  slowly  Now  the  latest  vogue  from 
the  miniskirt  to  accounts  L>f  the  ofT-beat  lives 
"if  the  "swingers'  Is  flashed  across  the  nation 
by   television 

But  if  the  media  seem  to  reflect  a  new 
sexuality  .-Vmerlcans  actually  aren't  chang- 
ing their  mr>res  radically,  according  to  Paul 
Oebhard.  director  of  the  Institute  for  Sex 
Research  'formerly  the  Klnsey  Institute). 
However,  Mr  Gebhard  says  his  interviewers 
have  found  a  striking  readiness  to  tolerate 
discussion  and  airing  of  the  s<j-called  revolu- 
tion 

"Where  there  has  been  a  revolution  Is  In 
censorship  "  he  says  "The  trend  toward  liber- 
alization of  what's  allowed  In  the  media  has 
been  going  on  since  World  War  I  "  Mr.  Oeb- 
hard points  out  that  court  decisions  have 
accelerated  the  trend  in  the  past  decade. 
The  underground  market  In  erotic  books  has 
nearly  disappeared,  he  says. 

The  legal  tr.insformaUon  of  dirty  books 
Into  "literature'  was  Lamented  Ironically  In 
an  article  by  Jerome  H  DooUttle  m  Enquire 
magazine  Mr  Dooiittle  watched  his  once- 
cherished  collection  of  taboo  books  smuggled 
from  Prance  appear  in  Ixxik  stores  volume  by 
volume  "Panny  Hill'  and  the  Henry  Miller 
and  William  Burroughs  books  went  fairly 
early 

VANISHING    "TREASURXS 

"My  only  remaining  comfort  was  the 
thought  that  I  was  still  the  only  kid  on  the 
block  to  own  such  liard-cre  items  as  The 
Roman  Orgy.'  The  Pleasure  Thieves'  and 
Houses  of  Joy,'  "  Mr  DooUttle  wrote  But 
then  came  The  Olympia  Reader."  a  massive 
collection  .if  stories  that  contained  his  own 
favorites  of  many  other  erotic  tales 

Mr  DcKJllttle  was  encountering  what  one 
siuden;  of  censorship  .md  the  courts  calls 
the  grapes  of  Roth  The  Supreme  Court  In 
iy57  upheld  the  obscenity  conviction  of 
Sannuel  Roth,  a  .New  York  book  dealer  In 
doing  so.  the  court  laid  down  what  have  come 
to  be  the  boundaries  within  which  publish- 
ers and  film  makers  can  uperate 

The  Roth  case,  and  later  decisions  that 
made  slight  clarifications.  e«tabllsbed  that 
otwcenlty   could   be   proved  only   if    "    .  .  to 


the  average  person,  applying  contemporary 
community  standards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
prurient  Interest"  and  the  work  ts  found  to 
be  utterly  without  redeeming  social  Im- 
portance " 

The  Appeals  Judges  cleared  "I  Am  Curious — 
Yellow"  because  It  Included  serious  eodal  and 
political  themes  The  vagueness  of  Just  what 
constitutes  "redeeming  social  Importance" 
has  produced  many  successful  legal  defenses 
of  books  and  films  which  somewhere  concern 
themselves  with  matters  other  than  sex 

"As  long  as  children  are  excluded  from 
access,  we  can  win  with  almost  anything 
now,"  says  Richard  Gallln,  the  New  York 
attorney  who  negotiated  "I  Am  Curious — 
Yellow"  past  the  Customs  Office  Ephralm 
London,  an  attorney  who  has  won  six  such 
cases  In  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  says 
only  a  movie  "with  out-and-out  Intercourse 
and  no  pretense  of  having  any  social  value  " 
Is  In  p>ertl  before  the  courts  now. 

Barney  Roaset,  president  of  Grove  I*ress, 
which  Is  distributing  "I  Am  Curious — Yel- 
low" In  the  U.S.,  believes  sex  has  its  own 
redeeming  social  importance.  "After  all,  i; 
It  weren't  for  sex.  we'd  depopulate  the  en- 
tire human  race."  he  says.  Mr  Rosset,  In  fact 
argues.  There's  no  such  thing  as  pornog- 
raphy. Things  can  be  erotic,  and  they  can 
be  good  or  bad  tin  quality),  but  I  Jus: 
don't  believe  in  censorship." 

The  argument  over  what  Is  pornographic, 
or  '  purlent."  has  been  raging  for  decades. 
Por  D  H.  Lawrence,  author  of  "Lady  Chat- 
terley's  Lover."  pornography  was  not  vivid 
sexual  description  but  "the  attempt  to  in- 
sult .sex.  to  put  dirt  on  it."  That  he  .said 
was  "unpardonable"  and  cause  for  censor- 
ship 

Mr  Rosset  finds  prurient  Interest  In  the 
TV  commercials  where  a  Scandinavian  girl. 
pitching  for  Noxema.  purrs.  "Take  It  of!. 
take  It  all  otT  "  Declares  Mr.  Rosset.  "She's 
saying,  Hurry  up  and  shave  with  this  stufT 
so  we  can  go  to  bed."  And  no  one  says  thev 
cant  keep  running  that  ad  all  the  time 
He  groups  such  appeals  with  the  dirty  post- 
cards and  traveling  salesmen's  Jokes  that 
D.  H  Lawrence  found  offensive  However 
Mr.  Rosset  wouldn't  censor  the  commercials— 
or  anything  else 

CONVINCING    POINT 

Lawyer  London  recalls  his  first  censor- 
ship case  A  state  prosecutor  wanted  to  pro- 
scribe the  film  The  Bicycle  Tlilef"  becaus.- 
It  depicted  a  little  boy  urinating  "I  made 
It  very  clear  that  the  whole  state  would  be 
thrown  Into  scandal  If  they  Insisted  th.i: 
the  sight  of  this  lad  urinating  aroused  their 
prurient  Interests."  he  says  'That  was  .-... 
It  took" 

"No  girl  was  ever  ruined  by  a  book,"  saiU 
Jimmy  Walker,  the  free-wheeling  mayor  ■  .' 
New  York  during  the  Roaring  Twenties.  Bii: 
the  advocates  of  censorship  don't  agree.  Fa- 
ther Morton  Hill,  a  New  York  priest  wh 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  several  years  ago 
in  connection  with  hLs  campaign  to  clean 
up  magazine  stands,  says  erotic  literature 
"Incites  to  violence,  drug  usage,  promiscuity 
.ind  perversion." 

Rabbi  Julius  O  Neumann,  chairman  '! 
the  organization  called  Morality  in  Medii 
I  which  Is  still  fighting  the  showing  of  I 
Am  Curious — Yellow"),  says  the  new  era  of 
permissiveness  Is  breaking  every  barrier  if 
decency.  "It's  eating  away  at  the  moral  fiber 
of  America."  Rabbi  Neumann  says. 

Actually,  there  has  been  little  research  Into 
the  effects  of  erotic  material  on  Its  con- 
sumers The  Institute  for  Sex  Research  chal- 
lenges the  assumption  that  the  circulation  cf 
pornography  Inevitably  leads  to  an  increase 
In  sex  crimes  On  the  contrary,  Interview- 
ers found  that  persons  classified  as  potential 
sex  offenders  are  less  responsive  to  erotica 
than    a   normal    "control"   group.   The  pro- 
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spectlve  rapists.  voyeurlBts  and  exhlbltlonlBts 
didn't  have  the  patience  to  plod  tbrougb 
make-believe  sexual  experiences. 

WOMSN    AND    MKN 

In  a  1953  study  on  comparative  sexual 
behavior  In  men  and  women,  Klnsey  re- 
searchers found  that  men  were  more  stimu- 
lated than  women  by  "hard-core"  pornog- 
raphy. But  women  were  at  least  as  respon- 
sive as  men  to  the  more  artistic  type  of  sex- 
ual material  now  current  In  films  and  books. 

Only  32  ""r  of  women  studied  were  stimu- 
lated by  "raw"  pictures  of  sexual  acts,  com- 
pared with  7T"c  of  the  men.  But  48%  of 
•he  women  responded  to  erotic  scenes  In 
turns,  compared  with  36Tr  of  the  men,  and 
60'~,  of  the  females  found  erotic  passages  In 
novels  stimulating  against  59%  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Gebhard,  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Sex  Research  speculates  that  cur- 
rent liberalizing  trends  might  be  making 
both  men  and  women  more  equal  now  in 
response  to  erotica.  And  he  says  that  the 
t>ombardment  with  sexual  stimulus"  that 
now  is  commonplace  may  be  conditioning 
consumers  to  take  erotica  for  granted.  "I 
think  a  young  man  now  Is  no  more  aroused 
by  a  pretty  girl  in  a  miniskirt  than  my 
prandfather  was  by  the  sight  of  a  well- 
turned  ankle,"  he  says. 

Dr.  William  Masters,  co-author  of  "Human 
Sexual  Response."  says  he  hasn't  found  any 
treat  Influence  of  pornography  on  people's 
lives.  Ned  Polsky.  a  sociologist  at  the  Stony 
Brook  campus  of  the  State  University  of  New 
'i'ork.  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  pornog- 
r  iphy  has  a  positive  role  as  a  "safety  valve," 
.aiowing  the  Indulgence  of  antisocial  sex 
lesires  without  damage  to  the  family  struc- 
"  are. 

THE    TOUTH    WAVE 

Several  theoreticians  find  a  relationship 
between  falling  censorship  barriers  and  the 
•.vldenlng  "generation  gap."  John  Oagnon, 
.ilso  a  Stony  Brook  sociologist,  says  that  some 
•oung  people  use  sex  as  an  instrument  of 
rebellion  against  a  wide  variety  of  social  In- 
'titutlons.  He  finds  particularly  relevant  a 
cene  In  "I  Am  Curious — Yellow"  In  which 
the  young  couple  make  love  on  a  balustrade 
::i  front  of  the  royal  palace  In  Stockholm. 

Fordham's  Father  Culkln  says  young  peo- 
ple are  exposed  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  through  their  exjxjsure  to  increasingly 
(.  andld  films,  television  shows  and  publlca- 
tions.  Thus,  he  says,they  find  that  such  sins 
s  unmarried  sex,  stealing  and  lying  "Just 
don't  account  for  all  our  problems — they 
tay  'Well,  what  about  War?'  And  then  they 
write  their  own  moral  codes." 

To  be  sure,  not  all  bans  have  been 
dropped.  Last  week  Boston  authorities  baited 
.  howlngs  of  the  movie  "The  Killing  of  Sis- 
"er  George."  A  similar  raid  was  made  on  a 
New  York  City  theater  showing  "Mutbers." 
.■\  district  attorney  charged  that  this  film 
depleted  "masturbation,  lesbianism,  incest, 
.-odomy  and  perversion." 

Some  observers  suspect  that  Puritanism 
n;ay  reassert  itself.  Margaret  Mead,  the  an- 
thropologist Insists  that  Ptirltanlsm  never 
really  vanished.  "All  this  business  about 
clothes  on  and  clothes  off  Is  really  the  same 
thing."  she  says.  "It's  only  the  older  folks, 
'he  Puritans,  who  get  excited  about  this  sort 
■i  thing  and  get  kicks  out  of  It." 


SMALL  DOMESTIC  LEAD-ZINC 
PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  in  the  87th  Congress 
we  established  a  program  to  stabilize  the 
lead-zinc  market  by  providing  for  pay- 
ments, under  certain  ccHiditions,  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc.  The 
program  was  established  by  Public  Law 
87-347  and  was  modified  in  1965  by 
Public  Law  89-238. 


Pursusmt  to  the  requirement  in  section 
8  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  submitted  a  report  on  operations  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repoit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Report,  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  Sta- 
bilization Program,  Year  Ending  Deczm- 

BKB  31,  1968 

The  program  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
under  Public  Law  87-347.  as  amended,  was 
extended  from  December  31,  1965,  to  Decem- 
l)er  31,  1969,  by  enactment  of  Public  Law 
89-238  on  October  6,  1965.  To  Implement  this 
law,  revised  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  program,  were  published  In  the  Federal 
Relgster  of  June  1,  1966  (31  F.R.  7752). 

To  be  eligible  for  stabilization  payments  a 
producer  must  be  certified  to  participate  In 
the  program  as  a  Small  Domestic  Producer 
under  the  revised  rules  and  regulations.  Cur- 
rently 60  producers  are  certified  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program. 

During  calendar  year  1968.  the  market 
price  for  lead  was  14  cents  per  pound  until 
May  3,  when  the  price  was  reduced  to  13  cents 
per  p>ound.  It  was  further  reduced  to  12  Vi 
cents  per  pound  on  July  16.  where  it  remained 
until  October  15,  when  the  price  was  In- 
creased to  13  cents  per  pound,  remaining  at 
that  figure  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The 
price  for  zinc  remained  at  13V2  cents  per 
pound  throughout  the  year.  Therefore,  the 
production  of  both  lead  and  zinc  by  certified 
small  domestic  producers  "was  eligible  for 
stabilization  payments  during  all  of  calendar 
year  1968. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC   MINING   STABILIZATION    PROGRAM 

Authority — Under  Public  Law  87-347  (75 
Stat.  766),  enacted  October  3,  1961,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  program  of  stabilization 
payments  to  small  domestic  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  ores  and  concentrates  In  order 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian, 
and  other  lands. 

Pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Act.  on  April 
19,  1962,  the  Secretary  delegated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  authority  to 
perform  all  the  functions  authorized  by  the 
Act,  except  that  of  making  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  (27  F.R.  3822).  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  receives  periodic  reports 
on  operations  and  finances  from  GSA.  re- 
quires concurrence  of  the  Secretary  In  regu- 
lations and  amendments  thereto  promul- 
gated by  GSA,  and  In  Its  budget  requests 
provides  for  appropriations  for  the  program. 
The  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration,  Geological 
Survey,  In  the  Department  is  responsible 
for  preparing  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  budget  estimates.  Funds  for  the  Lead 
and  Zinc  Mining  Stabilization  Program  be- 
came available  on  July  25,  1962,  and  the 
regulations  were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  July  28,  1962,  (27  F.R.  7432). 

On  July  25,  1963.  Public  Law  87-347  was 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-75  (77  Stat.  92) 
to  provide  that  the  dollar  value  of  lead  or 
zinc  sold  or  a  combination  of  lead  and  zinc 
sold  must  have  been  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  dollar  value  of  all  minerals  and 
metals  contained  in  the  ore  and  concen- 
trates produced  and  sold  by  the  small  domes- 
tic producer.  This  amendment  had  the  ef- 
fect of  disqualifying  several  producers  from 
further  participation  in  the  program.  The 
regulations  for  the  program  were  amended 
accordingly  and  the  amendment  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  December 
4,  1963,  (28  F.R.  12868). 

On    October   5,    1965,    Public   Law   87-347 


again  was  amended  by  Public  Law  89-238 
(79  Stat.  925)  which  extended  the  program 
an  additional  four  years,  effective  January  1, 
1966.  redefined  the  term  "small  domestic 
producer."  and  set  a  new  maximum  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amount  of  payments  that 
may  be  made  In  any  one  calendar  year  and 
the  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  on  which 
payments  may  be  made  to  any  one  producer 
in  a  calendar  year.  These  modifications  may 
disqualify  some  of  the  previously  certified 
producers  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  also  may  permit  some  new  pro- 
ducers to  qualify. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-238.  revised 
rules  and  regulations  were  published  In  the 
Pederal  Register  on  June  1.  1966,  (31  F.R. 
7752).  New  Certificates  of  Participation  were 
sent  to  all  producers  previously  qualified  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

Participation — Applications  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  are  filed  "with  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration on  forms  provided  by  that  agency. 
On  receipt,  the  application  Is  reviewed  to  de- 
termine if  the  applicant  qualifies  as  a  small 
domestic  producer  of  lead  and  zinc.  A  Certifi- 
cation of  Participation  stating  the  maximum 
quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  eligible  for  pay- 
ments Is  Issued  to  applicants  who  quahfy. 
Those  who  do  not  qualify  are  so  notified.  The 
certificate  cannot  be  acquired  by  assignment 
through  sale,  lease,  permit,  or  other  trans- 
actions. 

Qualifying  as  a  Small  Domestic  Producer — 
The  requirements  for  qualifying  as  a  Small 
Domestic  Producer  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  amendments 
to  the  enabling  Act.  The  current  require- 
ments are  set  forth  below: 

To  qualify  as  a  small  domestic  producer 
under  the  program,  an  applicant  must  have 
produced  and  sold  lead  and.'or  zinc  ores  or 
concentrates  in  normal  commercial  channels 
from  mines  located  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  during  some  period  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months,  must  not  have  produced 
or  sold  in  excess  of  3.000  tons  combined  lead 
and  zinc  (recoverable  content i  during  any 
12-month  period  between  January  1.  1960, 
and  the  first  period  for  which  he  seelts  pay- 
ments under  the  Act.  Also,  to  qualify,  the 
dollar  value  of  the  lead  or  zinc  sold  or  a  com- 
bination of  lead  and  zinc  sold  must  have  been 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  all 
minerals  and  metals  in  the  ores  and  concen- 
trates produced  or  sold  by  the  small  domestic 
producer. 

A  firm  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of,  or  con- 
trolled by,  a  larger  producer  is  not  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  program. 

Stabilization  Payments — The  qualified  pro- 
ducer submits  a  request  on  forms  provided 
by  GSA  for  payment  at  the  end  of  each 
month  covering  all  of  his  sales  of  ores  or  con- 
centrates during  the  month.  Upon  verifica- 
tion of  the  data  submitted,  the  GSA  pays  the 
producer. 

Payments  are  made  only  on  sales  of  newly 
mined  ores,  or  concentrates  produced  there- 
from, which  have  been  mined  subsequent  to 
October  5,  1965.  or  which  comprised  a  normal 
quantity  of  broken  ore  at  the  surface  on  that 
date.  All  sales  must  have  been  made  after 
December  31.  1965. 

Calculation  of  Payments — For  lead,  pay- 
ments on  sales  are  made  when  the  market 
price  for  common  lead  at  New  York,  N.Y..  is 
below  14V2  cents  per  iKiund.  Such  payments 
are  75  percent  of  the  difference  between  14  4 
cents  per  pound  and  the  average  market  price 
for  the  month  in  which  the  sales  occurred. 

For  zinc,  payments  on  sales  are  made  when 
the  market  price  for  prime  western  zinc  at 
East  St.  Louis.  Illinois,  is  below  14 '2  cents 
per  pound.  Such  payments  are  55  percent  of 
the  difference  between  14'-2  cents  per  pound 
and  the  average  market  price  for  the  month 
in  which  the  sales  occurred. 

Sales  are  deemed  to  have  occurred  not  later 
than  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  processor. 
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!  IMITATtONS    ON    PAYMENTS 

1  The  maximum  amount  of  payments 
mAde  on  sales  !n  any  calendar  year  shall  not 
exceed   » 2  500.000 

2  Payment  to  Any  producer  shall  not  be 
made  In  any  calendar  year  n  sales  In  excess 
oT   I  200  tons  of  lead  and   1,200  tons  of  zinc 

3  For  the  purpose  of  achieving  stabiliza- 


tion on  the  annual  rates  of  production  quar- 
terly llmllatlonH  will  be  Imposed  on  the  to- 
tal amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  for  which  pay- 
ments will  be  made 

Quotas  will  be  assit^ned  on  the  amounts 
>f  lead  and  zinc  for  which  payments  will  be 
made  to  Individual  producers  to  the  extent 
necessary   and   In  a  manner  designed   to  tts- 


mary  of  the  program 
I    AVERAGE  E  AWO  Ml  MONTHIT  MAUKEI  PRICES  AND  PAVMENTS  PER  POUND  FOR  LEAD  AND  ZINC  DURING  1968 


sure   equitable    distribution   of   the   benefits 
of  the  program 

RBCOMlirNDATIONB 

We  have  no  recommendations  at  this  time 
for  changes  In  the  program 

STATISTICAL   SUMllART 

The  following  tables  give  a  statistical  sum- 


MeUI 


Pric».  cents     Payments,  cents 
p«t  pound  par  pound 


Period 


Lead 


Zinc. 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


•■••••«- 


14.0000 

0  37500 

13.0450 

1  09125 

13.0000 

1  12500 

12. 70iO  . 

1  34625 

12.5000 

1  50000 

12.7880 

1  28400 

13.0000 

1  12500 

13.5000 

.5500 

January  to  April,  inclusiv*. 

May. 

lune 

July 

August  to  September   inclusive 

Oclot)er 

November  to  December,  inclusive. 

January  to  December,  inclusive 


II   COST  OF  PROGRAM  AS  OF  DEC  31,  1968 


Slabilualion  paynenls 
AdmintiTrjtive  e(p«ns« 

Total 


Progrsoi 

through 

Dec.  31.  I9i6 


$2,143,620 
220. 207 


Calendar 
year  1967 


S132,  853 
27. 052 


Calendar 
year  1968 


J243.  550 
36.780 


Total  cost 
ot  progran 


V2.  520. 023 
284. 039 


2.  363, 827 


159.905 


280,330 


2.804.062 


III    STATUS  OF  APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  AS  OF  DEC  31.  1968.  AND  STATE  DISTRIBUTION  SHOWING  MAXIMUM  ELIGIBLE  PRODUCTION,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1968 


ApplKStioni  lor  participation 


Maiimum  eligible  production  (tons) 


SMI 


RsCMved 


CorlilM 


Doniod 


Withdrawn, 

suspended,  or 

disqualifiad 


In  process 


Lead 


Zinc 


Combined 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California    . . 

Colorado, 
llano    

Kansas  ... 
Montana 
Nevada 
New  Meiico 

North  Carolina 
Oklanoma 
Utati 
Wisconsin 


5 
2 
4 
4 

19 
8 

10 

II 

4 

1 
38 
32 

4 


I 

I 

8 
5 
3 
2 
2 

21 
14 
2 


2 
I 
S 
2 

r 
i 
s 

7 

t. 
I 

It 
• 


Total. 


2,400 

1,200 

9,600 
6.000 
3,600 
2,400 
2.400 

25.020 
16,800 
2,400 


2.400 

I  ?00 

9  600 
6  000 
3.600 
2,400 
2,400 

25.200 
16,800 
2.400 


5.800 

2.400 

19.200 

12.000 

7.200 

4.800 

4.800 


50.400 

33. 6W 

4,800 


142 


60 


29 


53 


72.000 


72.000 


144.000 


IV.  DISTRIBUTION  8Y  STATES  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  REPORTED  IN  THE  PERIOD  1962  THROUGH  1966.  AND  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  PAYMENTS 

REPORTED  IN  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1967  AND  1968 


1967 


1968 


State 


Total  number 

of  producers 

paid 


Payments, 

t>eriod 

1962^ 


Production  (tons) 


Paymtnts 


Production  (tons) 


Payments 


Lead 


2inc 


Laad 


2inc 


Lead 


2inc 


Lead 


Zinc 


Arizona 

Caiitoriia. 

I  lano 

"aisas 

Mo 'tan a 

Nevada 

New  Ve»ico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Total.... 


1 
3 
11 
6 
6 
5 
2 
I 
24 
24 
2 


K6I3 

42. 295 
494. 934 
272.  726 
110.675 

34.322 
1.201 

19,409 
864.035 
270. 150 

29.160 


195  6 

,319.0 

259  7 

193.9 

71  7 


2.019. 1 

896.5 

49  4 


1,468  0 
459.1 

76  3 


5.  703.  3 
386.0 
757.7 


JI.467 

9  893 

1,948 

1,454 

537 


15.  143 

6,724 

370 


J15.772 
4,926 

796 


61.599 
4,079 
8.145 


550.7 

,321  0 

153.7 

385.7 

37.5 


2,  542.  7 
427.0 

302.3' 


JI2,829 

19,113 

3.009 

9,157 

920 


{27.968 

1  697 

4.  326 


2.511.6 

829.5 

86.5 


8.SSS.9 

673.1 
650  0 


41,520 

10. 9S 

1.3S9 


94.116 

7,404 
7,150 


8S 


2.143.620 


S.0(M.9 


J4.713 

56.591 
567. 680 
287. 306 
121.286 

39.901 
1,2U1 

19,409 

1,076.413 

299,339 

46.184 


8.8S0.5 


37.536 


95.317 


S,  876  2 


13,151.0 


98,889 


144,661 


2, 520. 0.'3 


V    PRODUCTION  AND  PAYMENTS  REPORTED  IN  CALENDAR  YEARS  AS  OF  DEC   31.  1968 


PrDduclwn  (tons) 


Calandar  ytar 


't>aym«nts 


Zinc 


Cooibinad 


Lead 


Zinc 


Total 


1962 
1963 
l%4 
l%5 


1966 

1%; 

1968 


8.206  2 

9, 520  3 

6.177  2 

188.1 


12.905.2 

11.221  6 

14.401.7 

459.1 


21.111  4 

27.841.9 

20.  578.  9 

647.3 


1599.  365 

354.270 

145.989 

4.254 


$410,429 

412,460 

200.201 

5.337 


.  009, 794 

766, 730 

346. 190 

'  9,  591 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 
GmihI  total. 


24. 191. 8 

1  7217 

5.004  9 

5.876.2 

45. 987.  t 


70. 179. 4 


l.I03.87> 


1,02<.427 


2.132,305 


8.  850.  4 
13.151.0 


1.728.2 
13,855.3 
19.027,2 


11.315 
37.536 
98.889 


95.317 
144,661 


-•11,315 
M 32, 853 
<  243.  550 


12.601.3 


22.001.4 


34.610.7 


147.740 


239,978 


387,718 


3«.«)1.1 


67.919.0 


104.790.1 


1,251.611 


I.2S8.40S 


2.520,023 


•  Payments  on  1964  production  made  in  1965 
Payments  on  1966  production  made  m  1967. 


'  Adiusted  lor  corrections. 

'  Includes  payments  on  1967  production  made  m  1968. 
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SENATOR  MO^fDALE  PROPOSES  A 
JUNIOR-COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
•TRANSITION  CURRICULUM"  AND 
A  "NATIONAL  PROFESSOR  CORPS" 
TO  IMPROVE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DISADVAN- 
TAGED YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
Horn  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale)  spoke 
last  week  to  the  legislative  affairs  lunch- 
ton  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  their  49th  annual  convention.  Citing 
the  need  to  expand  higher  education  op- 
portunities, he  said  that  the  location 
and  flexibility  of  junior  and  community 
colleges  make  them  "uniquely  equipped 
10  add  a  new  opportunity  structure  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  so."  Community 
colleges  around  the  Nation  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  best  equip- 
ped for  the  job  of  extending  and  expand- 
ing much-needed  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  country.  Their  low  cost  to 
students,  proximity  to  those  they  are  de- 
signed to  serve,  flexible  admissions  ar- 
rangements, strong  counseling  and  ad- 
vising services,  and  varied  educational 
programs,  are  responding  to  the  lack  of 
relevance  in  traditional  education. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges,  Senator 
Mondale  noted  the  growing  awareness 
of  Americans  to  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  he  said  that  a  re- 
newed effort  by  junior  and  community 
colleges  would  come  "just  when  the  Na- 
tion is  beginning  to  see  that  this  must 
be  done."  These  remarks  underscore  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  act  this  year 
on  S.  1033.  the  Comprehensive  College 
Act  of  1969.  Senator  Mondale,  as  one  of 
those  who  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation,  is  now  proposing  a  "transi- 
tion curriculum"  and  a  "national  pro- 
fessor corps"  as  an  additional  means  to 
improve  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  constitutes 
an  important  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  of  how  this  Nation 
must  meet  society's  growing  demands  on 
the  education  process.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mon- 
dale's  speech  before  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges  at  their  legisla- 
tive affairs  luncheon  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
n.s  follows: 
Remarks   or   Senator   Walter   F.   Mondale, 

LEGisLAxrvE  Aftairs  Luncheon,  American 

Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Atlanta, 

Ga.,   March   5.   1969 

"It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times, 

'It  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age 
of  foolishness.   .  .  . 

It  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  sea- 
son of  Darkness,   .  .  , 

'  It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  was  the  win- 
tor  of  despair, 

"We  had  everything  before  us,  we  had 
nothing  before  us,  .  .  . 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  offer  these 
words  as  a  Judgment  on  what  It  Is  like  to 
plan  a  program  of  higher  education  accord- 
ing to  Federal  authorizations  and  then  have 
to  operate  that  program  according  to  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 


It  la  also  tragically  Just  to  characterize 
them  as  a  description  of  what  It  Is  to  be 
young  and  pcx)r  today  In  America. 

Dickens'  words  were  a  characterization  of 
Prance  before  the  Revolution,  They  were  also 
a  comment  on  19th  Century  England  and 
Its  stark  contrasts  In  life.  We  know.  too. 
that  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century 
we  are  the  builders  and  custodians  of  a 
society  In  which  life  contrasts  loom  large 
and  sometimes  ominous. 

We  lead  a  society  In  which  nearly  everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  14  years  of  education 
win  soon  be  standard  for  all. 

Still,  in  that  some  society,  millions  of 
young  people  have  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently lost  much  of  their  capacity  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  those  14  years — 

Because  their  minds  have  been  Irreparably 
damaged  by  malnutrition  in  the  first  key 
years  of  life,  perhaps  even  before  they  were 
born; 

Because  their  young  lives  have  been  spent 
in  environments  of  deprivation  and  despair 
that  have  left  them  unaspiring  and  hopeless 
at  best,  and  enraged  at  worst; 

Because  their  school  experiences  have  too 
often  helped  to  make  it  plain  that  they  are 
unwanted  In  school  as  well  as  out — segre- 
gated, failed,  selected  out  of  the  school  sys- 
tem Just  as  they  are  selected  out  of  good  food 
and  decent  homes  and  adequate  protection 
under  law. 

It  Is  the  goal  of  many  of  us  In  this  room 
to  place  a  13th  and  14th  year  of  education 
within  commuting  distance  of  every  urban 
and  rural  high  school  graduate. 

But  for  many  of  their  families,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  breadwinner  to  commute  from 
the  centers  of  our  metropolitan  complexes  to 
waiting  Jobs  In  the  suburbs. 

For  many  of  their  families,  there  is  no  way 
to  commute  to  government  surplus  com- 
modities, food  stamps,  and  health  care. 

Since  last  fall  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  hearings  before  two  special  committees  of 
the  Senate — the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  and  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  The  testi- 
mony I  have  heard  there  describes  conditions 
almost  beyond  comprehension: 

Infants  and  children  suflferlng  from  rare 
diseases  ordinarily  found  only  under  condi- 
tions of  mass  malnutrition  and  starvation  In 
developing  countries. 

Adolescent  Indian  children  contemplating 
suicide  and  committing  It.  at  rates  many 
times  the  national  average. 

Insensltlvlty,  Ignorance,  and  clear  hostil- 
ity toward  the  special  needs  of  young  people 
who  have  been  left  out  of  the  heritage  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

Foolishness  in  an  age  of  wisdom.  Dark- 
ness In  the  season  of  Light.  Cold  despair 
amid  the  flowering  of  hope.  Expectations  of 
nothing  amid  the  possibility  of  everything. 

The  worst  of  times  and  the  best  of  times. 

These  young  people,  too.  If  they  survive 
Intact,  will  seek  a  13th  and  14th  year. 

A  United  States  Senator  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
must  speak  with  that  perspective  today.  I 
come  to  you  not  as  a  college  administrator 
or  board  member,  but  as  an  elected  public 
official. 

We  are  all  committed  to  an  opportunity 
structure  that  works  for  every  young  Amer- 
ican. But  we  are  also  conscious  that  our 
structure  does  not  presently  work  for  all  of 
our  young  people. 

So  It  Is  from  a  prac|lcal  political  view- 
point that  I  want  to  look  briefly  at  Junior 
colleges  and  community  colleges  today — as- 
sessing some  information,  making  some  ten- 
tative proposals,  and  seeking  your  help  in 
building  a  workable  opportunity  structure 
that  our  voters  will  accept. 

At  least  650,000  able  college-age  Americans 
are  not  in  school  today.  The  primary  reason 
is  lack  of  Income — they  cannot  finance  the 


costs  of  attending  college.  The  figure  is  es- 
timated by  some  sources  to  be  well  over  a 
million. 

By  1972  this  number  will  more  than  dou- 
ble— to  at  least  a  million  and  a  half — and 
this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Despite  burgeoning  enrollments,  further- 
more, the  fact  is  that  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  enter  college  Is  Inching 
forward  at  a  snail's  pace.  Over  the  past  ten 
years  that  percentage  has  Increased  by  only 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  per  year.  If  fig- 
ures were  available  to  compare  percentages 
of  college  attendance  over  a  ten-year  period 
among  young  people  whose  families  had  in- 
comes at  the  poverty  level,  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  progress  they  would  show. 

Furthermore,  the  figures  on  able  students 
who  fail  to  attend  college  for  financial  rea- 
sons do  not  tell  the  whole  story  Experience 
indicates  that  many  more  who  .say  t.iey  are 
not  interested  in  attending  college  might 
change  their  minds  if  they  could  hope  for 
the  money  to  do  so. 

One  way  to  measure  the  loss  of  potential 
talent  Is  to  consider  the  dropyoft  in  college 
entry  by  able  young  people  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  socio-economic  scale.  The  figures  are 
impressive. 

According  to  the  Project  Talent  studies  of 
1966,  92  per  cent  of  young  men  in  the  high- 
est achievement  quartile  and  ihe  highest 
socio-economic  quartile  enter  college  m  the 
year  following  graduation.  But  for  younz  men 
of  equal  ability  in  the  lowest  socio-economic 
quartile,  the  figure  Is  only  61  per  cent — a 
difference  of  31  per  cent. 

The  dropoff  is  oven  more  dramatic  for 
young  women,  from  87  per  cent  to  42  per 
cent.  Put  together,  these  percentages  mean 
that  high  ability  students — as  measured  by 
achievement — from  families  with  the  lowest 
Incomes  are  only  about  half  as  likely  to  enter 
college  as  "high  ability"  students  from  fam- 
ilies with  the  lowest  Incomes, 

When  the  well-known  facts  on  low  araieve- 
ment  by  able  but  deprived  young  people  are 
t.iken  into  consideration  as  well,  the  drop- 
off— or  dropout — is  even   more  slgnific.int. 

The  long-range  financial  loss  to  these  op- 
portunity structure  dropouts  Is  astonishing. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that 
there  is  a  $50,000  difference  In  average  life- 
time earnings  of  a  high  school  graduate  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  |>erson  who  has  attended 
one  to  three  years  of  college.  Another  $14,000 
can  be  added  for  those  who  complete  four 
years.  In  this  country,  this  country  could 
make  no  better  long-term  contribution  to 
economic  development  than  an  investment 
In  making  higher  education  more  available. 

The  disadvantaged— the  ghetto  black,  the 
IX)or  white,  the  Indian,  and  the  Mexican 
American,  the  migrant  and  the  rest — may 
actually  be  consigned  to  the  poverty  cycle  if 
education  cannot  be  acquired.  People  wltii 
inadequate  educations  have  poor  work  ex- 
I>eriences  and  become  the  parents  of  children 
who  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Moving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  through  the 
high  school  and  into  the  college  can  help  to 
break  this  cycle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  junior  or  com- 
munity college  is  uniquely  equipped  to  take 
on  an  impwrtant  part  of  this  effort,  if  it  Is 
willing  to  do  so.  Its  greatest  advantage  ;s  not 
its  low  cost,  though  that  is  Important.  Nor 
is  it  the  tradition  of  being  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, though  that  is  absolutely  vital  to 
opportunity. 

The  real  key  to  the  door  of  opportunity 
in  the  junior-community  college  is  its  com- 
bination of  Icxratlon  and  program  flexibility. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our 
poverty  efforts  at  all.  it  is  that  we  must  be 
able  and  willing  to  go  du-ectly  to  those  who 
need  help  and  adapt  to  their  needs.  To  the 
extent  that  Junior  and  community  colleges 
are  willing  to  do  that,  they  have  real  power 
to  expand  the  oppwrtunlty  structure. 
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We  are  dlacoverlrtg  that  d isad -.  an uiged 
young  people  need  U)  be  identified  a»  early 
aa  the  seventh  grade  in  jrder  '-o  maJte  sure 
that  they  do  not  turn  away  froni  college  be- 
fore they  know  what  they  can  do  Oolng  to 
young  people  where  there  are  means  reaching 
out.  diligently  and  systematlcaUy  to  Identify 
potential  college  students  cOid  encourage 
them  to  suy  in  school  until  they  graduate 

Going  to  young  people  where  they  are 
meaiu  seeking  out  thoae  who  have  already 
dropped  out  and  helping  them  return  to 
school  or  gain  high  school  equivalency  oer- 
Uflcat€«  that  will  admit  them  to  college  Per- 
haps It  means  special  community  college 
programs  for  dropouts  with  '.he  coopera- 
tion of  the  local  school  system — or  even 
without  It  It  certainly  mean^  counselling 
and  selling  the  advantages  of  further  educa- 
tion to  young  people  who  have  given  up  or 
may  give  up  in  that  opportunity  It  prob- 
ably meaits  talking  about  available  nnan- 
clal  assistance,  and  It  may  mean  lielplng 
young  people  !1nd  ways  to  earn  and  save 
college  money— In  spite  nf  daily  demands  ',o 
use   available   money    for   immediate   needs 

Last  fall  for  example.  I  ;earr.ed  of  Proj- 
ect HELP.  sp)onsored  by  the  General  College 
of  the  Vnlverslty  of  Minnesota  This  effort 
itrves  among  others  iome  175  mothers  who 
are  receiving  Aid  to  Families  xlth  Depend- 
ent   Children. 

The  college  is  helping  these  mothers  join 
the  opportunity  structure  through  ingeni- 
ous use  of  counselling  and  small  Amounts 
of  assistance  from  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  iind  National  Defense  Loan  funds. 
Project  HELP  has  parlayed  available  re- 
sources into  college  attendance  Of  the  80 
who  entered  college  In  1967  only  one  has 
withdrawn,  35  have  earned  A'  or  B' 
averages 

These  women,  of  course  are  not  high 
school  freshmen  and  sophomores  But  the 
principle  can  be  applied  This  program  has 
assessed  the  resources  of  the  conununlty 
and  worked  with  them  to  make  opportunity 
p<.«sible 

No  institution  of  higher  education  is  in  a 
better  position  to  do  this  kind  of  work  than 
the  Junior-community  college  ;f  it  Aants  to 
do  so  It  is  located  where  needs  and  resources 
are  It  is  locally  visible  It  can  make  promises 
and  then  follow  them  through 

The  .second  great  advanta^je  f  'he  junior- 
community  college  is  It.s  pr()gram  flexibility 
once  these  students  are  admitted 

Junior  and  community  colleges  have  tra- 
ditionally offered  a  variety  of  programs 

All  or  most  of  these  might  be  suited  for 
the  Individual  disadvantaged  students  who 
enroll 

But  an  additional  kind  of  program,  perhaps 
combining  portions  of  several  others,  is 
specially  needed  for  the  disadvantaged  I  like 
to  think   -if  It  as  i     transition  curriculum   ' 

Bringing  substantial  numbers  of  disad- 
vantaged to  a  campus  carries  a  host  of  prob- 
lems for  both  the  student  and  the  school 
Some  students  are  not  ready  for  freshman 
Work  Others  may  find  the  campus  a  foreign 
and  frightening  environment,  although  a 
visible  community  college  should  help  in 
this  regard  Still  others  find  it  difficult  to 
make  long-range  plans,  or  continue  to  have 
financial  difficulties 

The  versatile  Junior-community  college. 
under  these  clrcunvstances  can  combine 
effective  counselling,  experimental  and  ex- 
ploratory course  assignments,  svmpathetlc 
tutoring,  and  stretching  out"  '.f  academic 
requlrement.s-  -a  tran-sltlon  curriculum  for 
those  who  need  it,  assigned  or.  an  individual 
basis 

Some  students  may  require  a  semester  or  a 
year  of  transition  work  before  they  are  ready 
to  take  on  a  traditional  two-year  curriculum 
as  ordinary  freshmen 

Some  may  require  a  two-year  transition 
curriculum  which  combines  special  programs 
with  the  first  year  of  the  regular  offerings,  be- 
fore they  take  on  sopfaoniore  work. 


Some  might  need  as  much  is  three  years  of 
special  and  regular  programming  to  complete 
a  typical  two-year  course 

This  transition  may  require  unusual  com- 
binations of  courses  before  the  disadvan- 
taged student  makes  a  decision  about  his 
program  The  college  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide them 

This  transition  villi  require  directing  stu- 
dents into  programs  that  are  not  locally 
available  The  college  sljould  be  able  To  pro- 
vide It 

No  doubt  you  see  program  and  service 
needs  for  those  students  which  I  can  only 
hint  at  The  college  should  be  able  to  provide 
them 

That  kind  of  program  requires  a  special 
kind  of  institution  Sp>eclal  kinds  of  Institu- 
tions require  special  kinds  of  faculties — free 
of  bigotry  and  academic  Intolerance,  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  that  their  school  Is  an 
opportunity  structure  .--ensltive  to  lncrt\ld- 
tials  in  a  time  when  the  emphasis  is  on 
masses 

Some  teachers-  a  few — are  born  that  way 
They  have  to  be  found  Other  teachers — per- 
haps most  of  them — must  be  trained  to  do 
this  work  Recruiting  and  training  Junior 
and  community  college  staffs  Is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  opportunity  structure 

This  effort  may  require  .^  National  Pro- 
fessor Corps" — finding  talent  during  the  late 
undergraduate  ;,  eirs  md  ear.y  graduate 
years  and  counselling  them  into  this  special 
kind  of  work  Many  of  them  will  have  few  or 
none  of  the   traditional  academic   trappings 

Teaching  In  Junior  .ind  community  col- 
leges may  be  a  transitional  period  for  some 
graduate  students,  who  will  find  Junior  col- 
lege teaching  more  rewarding  than  working 
.IS  teaching  assistants  In  our  universities 

Perhaps  the  Junior  colleges  will  be  able  to 
train  and  use  the  great  untapped  talents  of 
thousands  of  men  .md  women.  ..Id  as  well  as 
voung.  who  are  seeking  new  c.ireeri  .iway 
from  the  ruts  of  business  and  himemaklng, 
or  are  looking  for  new  meaning  In  their 
lives.  Some  of  these  perhaps  many  of 
them — can  be  found  in  tne  communities  the 
colleges  ierve  if  tdequate  recruiting  and 
training  programs  can  be  developed 

They  might  be  found  among  the  disad- 
vantaged and  formerly  disadvantaged 

They  must  be  found,  wherever  they  are 
They  can  be  found  if  the  community  and 
Junior  colleges  become  visible,  effective  op- 
portunity structures. 

For  finally,  a  community-Junior  college 
can  do  that  kind  of  Job  only  if  It  commits 
Itself  to  being  an  opportunity  structure  It 
can  do  it  only  If  It  views  Itself  as  «  commu- 
nity resource  and  dedicates  Itself  to  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  of  Its  community 

This  must  be  an  effort  to  select  young 
people   In  instead  of  selecting   them  out 

It  will  not  measure  its  success  by  the  size 
of  Its  dropout  rate— except  possibly  Inversely 

Real  opportunity  for  higher  education  is 
a  difficult  assignment  But  I  think  some  col- 
leges In  this  country  can  succeed  at  it  Some- 
one In  this  country  must  succeed  at  It  That 
kind  of  effort  will  win  the  support  of  the 
Congress   and    the   voters   wtio   elect  It 

Senator  Harrison  A  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
Is  the  author  of  the  Comprehensive  Com- 
miuilty  College  Act  of  1969  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  That  legislation  takes 
a  large  step  toward  building  an  opportunity 
structure  framework  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
co-sp«.in8nr 

The  bill  provides  a  Bureau  of  Community 
Colleges  in  the  US  Office  of  Education  to 
help  states  \ipdate,  reorganize,  or  create 
statewide  plans  for  post-secondary  education 

It  will  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive curriculum  programs  for  the  edu- 
cationally   and    economically    disadvantaged 

It  will  assist  training  and  development  of 
faculty  and  staff  It  will  expand  research 
It  will  encourage  tultlon-free  admissions  or 
adequate  financial  aids  programs 

In  addition.  I'd  like  to  see  a  well-prepared 


proposal  to  use  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges to  seek  out  able  young  people  early 
In  high  school,  tell  them  atMut  opportunities 
for  further  education,  and  assist  them  In 
staying  in  school  until  they  graduate. 

This  nation  ha«  the  ability  to  provide  a 
college  opportunity  structure  to  all  who  can 
use  It.  We  have  the  resources  to  pay  for  It. 

We  frankly  have  not  had  the  commitment 
to  do  It.  But  I  think  It  Is  coming. 

Within  the  past  eight  years  more  and 
more  Americans  have  seen  a  darkness  In  this 
country  that  few  thought  existed.  But  tele- 
vision camera  has  focused  Its  keen  eye  on  the 
backwaters  and  slums  of  this  country. 

Our  people  know  now  that  the  problems 
of  the  poor  are  their  problems.  They  may 
not  like  It,  but  they  know  It.  They  are  re- 
sponding to  It  partly  from  sheer  self-interest. 
But  basically  their  values  are  solid,  humani- 
tarian, and  sound. 

The  developing  Junior  college-community 
college  movement  comes  along  at  Just  the 
right  time,  I  believe.  I  hope  that  together 
we  can  take  advantage  of  this  climate. 


SEWARD  OPPOSES  WHITTIER 
CONSTRUCnON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Seward.  Alaska,  recently  suffered  a 
major  blow  to  its  economy.  The  Alaska 
Steamship  Line  announced  that  it  was 
suspending  .service  to  the  port.  As  a  re- 
sult, one  of  the  major  sources  of  revenue 
to  the  city  was  lost.  The  dock  and  rail 
facilities  of  the  town  will  stand  idle.  The 
Alaska  Railroad  will  obtain  its  freight 
elsewhere,  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Anchor- 
age and  Whiltier. 

The  railroad  is  considering  the  con- 
struction of  another  slip  at  Whittier  as 
a  standby  facility  for  the  u.se  of  its  roll- 
on-roll-off  rail  barjfe  operation.  I  under- 
stand the  Railroad  now  has  available  the 
money  necessary  for  such  construction 
I  oppose  this  construction.  I  lake  this 
opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  administration  that  I  do  not 
behove  the  Alaska  Railroad  .should  add 
to  Its  facilities  at  Whittier.  Whittier  is  a 
dead  end.  If  a  standby  roll-on-roU-off 
dock  IS  needec,  let  it  be  built  at  Seward. 

I  have  urfjed  :  Ir.  John  Manley  to  delay 
decision  on  the  Whittier  slip.  Funds  have 
been  available  for  its  construction  for 
.several  years.  There  is  no  reason  why 
construction  cannot  be  delayed  a  bit 
longer  so  that  reasonable  people  may  sit 
down,  plan  and  discuss  Seward's  future. 
The  Alaska  Railroad  has  suostantial  In- 
vestments in  Seward.  Seward's  interests 
are  also  the  Alaska  Railroad's 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  resolution  recently  approved 
by  the  city  of  Seward  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rei  ORD.  as  follows: 

RksoLtTioN  738.  Crry  or  Sewari>.  Alaska 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  operates  the  dock  and  rail 
facilities  at  the  Port  of  Seward  through  the 
.\laska  Railroad  and  also  operates  the  dock 
and  rail  facilities  at  the  Port  of  Whittier 
through  the  same  agency  which  Is  under  Its 
control,  and 

Whereas.  The  best  Information  available 
to  us  at  this  time  shows  planning  by  the 
.Maska  Railroad  to  close  the  facilities  at 
Seward  because  of  the  suspension  of  service 
by  Alaska  Steamship  Lines,  and  at  the  same 
time  spend  further  public  monies  to  enlarge 
and    Increase    the    facilities    at    the    Port    of 
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Whittier  at  the  request  of  Alaska  Bteamshlp 
Lines;    and 

Whereas;  Such  closure  at  Seward  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  at  Whittier  constitutes, 
in  our  Judgment,  a  needless  waste  of  public 
funds; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Common  Council  of  The  City  of  Seward, 
Alaska,  respectfully  urges  Congresa  to  In- 
vestigate the  entire  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  Its  Department  of 
Transportation  In  the  transportation  In- 
dustry In  South-central  Alaska. 

This  Resolution  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  passage  and  approval.  Passed  and  ap- 
proved bv  the  City  Council  of  The  City  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  this  10th  day  of  February, 

1969. 

E.  O.  Skinner, 

Vice  Mayor. 

Attest: 

James  R.  Pilip, 
Ctfy  Clerk-TreasuTer. 


THOMAS  MASARYK.  EXPONENT  OF 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
paid  tribute  to  George  Washington,  the 
father  of  this  Nation.  This  month  lovers 
of  freedom  honor  another  man  who  can 
be  considered  the  father  of  his  country- 
Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk.  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

During  World  War  I,  Masaryk.  with 
Eduard  Benes,  formed  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council,  preparing  for  the  day 
that  there  would  be  an  independent  na- 
tion. Czechoslovakia.  In  November  1918, 
Masaryk  was  chosen  President  of  the  new 
nation  by  acclamation.  He  was  reelected 
in  1920,  1927.  and  1934.  He  resigned  from 
the  office  in  1935. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Masaryk  gave  his  people  an  appreciation 
for  liberty,  a  love  for  freedom  that  two 
conquering:;  armies  have  not  been  able  to 
eliminate.  Czechoslovakia  is  an  occupied 
country  today,  but  the  spirit  which  sus- 
tained Masaryk  while  he  was  working  to 
establish,  then  build,  a  nation  is  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  Czechoslovakians  as  they 
work  and  pray  for  the  day  they  will  once 
again  control  their  homeland. 

5k)viet  occupation  forces  thought  they 
could  end  the  spirit  of  Masaryk  by 
eliminating  all  mention  of  him  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. But  Masaryk  had  made  too 
lasting  an  impression  upon  the  people 
to  be  forgotten  simply  because  of  orders 
from  an  occupying  army. 

Thomas  Masaryk  and  his  son  Jan 
Masaryk  are  examples  for  Czechoslo- 
vakians and  for  all  who  value  liberty. 
The  present  occupation  of  Czecho- 
.slovakia  prevented  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion from  giving  Thomas  Masaryk  the 
salutes  he  deser\'ed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday,  March  7.  We  who  live  in  a 
land  that  permits  freedom  of  speech 
should  use  this  freedom,  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia,  to  honor  Masaryk. 


looked  at  the  results  of  that  maiden  flight 
carefully  enough. 

Far  from  coming  off  with  flying  colors, 
the  Concorde  test  flight  demonstrated 
that  the  noise  it  makes  on  takeoff  and 
landing  may  well  prevent  it  from  using 
any  major  U.S.  airports  because  it  would 
not  meet  the  noise  limits  set  by  those 
airports.  That  includes  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  the  most  important  air 
terminal  in  the  country. 

More  important,  the  Concorde's  range, 
FAA  technicians  believe,  ultimately  may 
turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  carry  it 
nonstop  from  Paris  to  New  York,  the  run 
for  which  it  was  principally  designed.  If 
the  Concorde  cannot  fly  that  route  eco- 
nomically, it  will  not  be  anything  but 
a  total  flop  as  a  moneymaker  and,  there- 
fore, not  likely  to  be  a  very  attractive 
item  to  the  airlines. 

Because  of  all  this,  we  should  resist 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  use  the 
test  flights  of  the  Concorde  and  of  the 
Russian  TU-144  to  scare  the  United 
States  into  plunging  full  speed  ahead 
with  its  own  SST  development.  The  real 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Concorde 
is  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  harm 
whatever  in  delaying  our  own  SST  de- 
velopment. For  the  Concorde,  as  it  looks 
now,  is  going  to  have  very  little  effect 
on  U.S.  dominance  in  world  aircraft 
sales. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors an  excellent  article,  about  the 
Concordes  troubles,  written  by  Spencer 
Rich,  and  published  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Concorde  Qualxfication  for  U.S.  Run 
Doubted 


THE  CONCORDE  LOOKS  LIKE  A 
FLOP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  delaying  the 
U.S.  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port should  be  wavering  a  bit  because  of 
the  recent  test  flight  of  the  British- 
French  SST,  the  Concorde,  they  have  not 


(By  Spencer  Rich) 
U.S.  officials  are  becoming  increasingly 
skeptical  that  the  British-French  supersonic 
plane  Concorde  will  ever  be  able  to  fly  the 
lucrative  North  Atlantic  route.  And  without 
flying  It,  the  plane  has  little  chance  of 
economic  success. 

Officials  believe  that  the  Concorde,  which 
had  Its  maiden  flight  test  In  France  last 
week,  win  be  unable  to  meet  the  noise  lim- 
its for  takeoff  and  landing  Imposed  by  ma- 
jor U.S.  airports,  including  New  York's  Ken- 
nedy International,  the  number  one  ternal- 
nal  here.  , 

And  they  also  doubt  that  the  Concordes 
range  will  be  adequate  to  fly  from  Paris  to 
New  York. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
been  reluctant  to  publicize  Its  doubts  about 
the  Concorde  for  fear  the  U.S.— a  late  start- 
er In  the  race  to  develop  the  supersonic 
plane — might  be  accused  of  trying  to  under- 
mine the  British -French  effort. 

But  In  a  recent  Interview,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe  let  slip  the  fact 
that  within  his  Department  "there  Is  some 
concern  that  It  (the  Concorde)  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements"  on  noise. 
Volpe  also  revealed  that  he  expects  a  final 
study  group  report  by  the  end  of  this  week 
on  whether  the  U.S.  should  proceed  to  the 
building  of  a  prototype  of  Its  own  supersonic 
plane. 
Questioned  about  Volpe's  comment  on  the 
Concorde,  a  responsible  FAA  official  said 
there  was  Increasingly  agreement  among 
technical  people  within  the  agency  that  the 
Concorde  has  little  chance  of  being  put  Into 
service  across  the  North  Atlantic  route. 
The    Federal    Government     has    not    yet 


moved  to  set  any  standards  to  limit  noise 
on  sui>ersonlc  planes,  but  the  Concorde,  the 
official  said,  appears  very  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  noise  limit  for  takeoff  and 
landing  already  Imposed  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  for  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional. (Each  airport  In  the  country  has  the 
power  to  set  its  own  noise  limits.) 

That  limit  is  112  PNDB  (perceived  noise 
decibels) .  The  official  explained  that  the  Con- 
corde's design  goals  for  take-off  and  landing 
noise,  even  if  fully  met  when  the  plane  is 
finally  complete,  would  Just  put  it  marginally 
within  the  noise  limits.  And  on  hot  days,  he 
said,  when  performance  on  noise  worsens  In 
supersonic  planes,  it  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  limit  at  all. 

But  aircraft  builders  frequently  fall  to 
meet  their  design  goals,  and  the  official  said 
FAA  experts  are  convinced  the  Concorde  will 
not  meet  its  goal  in  this  respect.  "So  from 
what  we  know  the  Concorde  when  finished 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  standards 
already  in  effect  In  New  York." 

The  construction  of  new  and  bigger  air- 
ports in  the  VS.  might  obviate  the  Con- 
corde's problem,  but  such  fields  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  by  the  time  the  Concorde 
must  begin  flying"the  North  Atlantic  route  in 
order  to  pay  off. 

The  official  said  the  proposed  U.S.  super- 
sonic plane,  with  a  different  rear  end  design, 
make  less  noise  on  takeoff  and  landing  and 
probably  eventually  could  meet  the  current 
noise  limits  at  Kennedy. 

Noise  is  not  the  Concorde's  only  problem. 
The  plane  is  designed  for  a  range  of  4000 
miles  and  therefore  theoretically  can  go  non- 
stop from  Paris  to  New  York.  But  FAA  tech- 
nicians believe  its  actual,  final  range  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  design  goal,  ending  up  per- 
haps three-quarters  as  great. 

In  that  case,  the  official  said,  the  plane  will 
barely  be  able  to  make  It  from  Shannon  to 
New  York.  'Oh,  on  the  eastward  route,  with 
the  wind  at  Its  back  the  plane  may  be  able 
to  make  It  to  Paris,  but  it  won't  go  the  whole 
v.ay  when  it  files  westward  into  the  wind,"  he 
said. 

The  official  also  said  that  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved within  the  FAA  that  neither  the  Con- 
corde nor  the  proposed  U.S.  supersonic  plane 
has  any  chance  at  present— because  of  the 
noise  they  make — of  being  allowed  to  make 
overland  supersonic  flights  across  the  United 
States.  "The  sonic  boom  is  Just  too  great  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  public."  he  said. 

He  said  he  expected  the  report  being 
readied  for  Volpe  to  make  this  point  clear.  "I 
suspect  that  the  report  will  take  a  realistic 
view  of  the  chances  of  overland  flight,  which 
right  now  are  essentially  zero,"  he  said. 


RESCUE    OF    WILLIAM    V.     "BUCK" 
JONES  FROM  UTAH  MINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  relieved  last  night,  as  was  the 
entire  Nation,  to  hear  the  news  report 
that  William  V.  "Buck"  Jones,  a  61- 
year-old  miner  from  Midvale,  Utah,  had 
been  rescued  from  a  caved-in  mine  at 
Lark,  Utah. 

This  dramatic  rescue  ended  an  8-day 
ordeal  for  Mr.  Jones,  his  wife,  his  11 
children,  and  his  many  fellow  workers 
and  friends. 

Mr,  Jones  was  trapped  Saturday, 
March  1,  when  the  lead,  zinc,  and  silver 
mine  caved  in.  Rescue  workers  went 
right  to  the  task  of  digging  him  out, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  contact 
was  made  with  him  until  the  following 
Wednesday,  they  continued  their  round- 
the-clock  efforts. 

He  had  been  without  food  or  drink  for 
110  hours  when  a  small  hole  was  drilled 
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Into  the  area  where  he  was  trapped  and 
food  and  drink  couJd  be  lowered  to  hun 

The  discovery  that  he  was  still  alive, 
of  course,  redoubled  the  effort.s  of  the 
rescue  teams,  but  they  had  literally  to 
chip  their  way  through  solid  rock  finally 
to  reach  and  rescue  their  fellow  worker 
last  night 

As  a  Utahan,  I  am  ijroud  of  Mr  Jones 
for  the  courage,  faith,  and  coolness  he 
displayed  to  the  whole  Nation  And  I  am 
proud  of  the  many  workers  who  worked 
around  the  clock  to  rescue  him. 

This  wa.s  a  dramatic  event,  and  the 
whole  Nation's  attention  was  focused  un 
It.  It  once  again  demoiistrated  the  need 
for  a  hard  look  at  the  mining  safety 
standards  of  this  Nation  We  must  be 
sure  they  are  strict  t-nough  to  protect 
the  men  who  '-ari^  their  living  by  work- 
ing these  underground  mines  which  are 
so  important  to  our  national  well  being. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining.  I  will  review  again  our  present 
mine  safety  laws  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy and  .•suitability  I  do  not  know  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  cave-In.  but 
we  must  be  sure  that  every  possible  safe- 
u'uard  has  been  provided  to  protect  our 
underground  miners 


PRESERVATION        OF        THE        BIG 
THICKET      .\N    ECOLOGICAL    PRI- 
ORITY FXDR  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 
THE     DEFENDERS     OF    WILDLIFE 
NEWS  HIGHLIGHTS  ISSUE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
as  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration. I  think  :t  is  hmhly  ap- 
propriate that  we  reflect  upon  our  goals 
and  describe  our  priorities  What  do 
we  hope  to  accomplish  during  the  9Ist 
Congress'  During  the  year  ahead,  we 
will  face  many  challensjes.  and  wiU  en- 
counter new  and  more  difficult  problems. 
In  order  to  face  the  many  and  varied 
tasks  that  lie  before  us  we  will  need  to 
decide  what  really  counts — we  must  be 
certain  of  our  emphasis  so  that  we  can 
t,'o  forward  in  confidence  and  strength 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  our 
Nation.  We  must  seek  to  end  the  war 
abroad,  and  the  poverty  and  injustice 
at  home  We  must  pre&s  on  to  fulfill  the 
basic  promise  of  a  truly  great  society — a 
society  of  personal  promises  of  a  truly 
i,'reat  society — a  society  of  personal  ful- 
fillment and  community  identity 

There  is,  however,  an  overriding  pri- 
ority that  should  permeate  all  we  do  in 
the  months  ahead.  That  priority  is  the 
assurance  of  ecological  cohesiveness — 
the  protection  of  the  delicate  environ- 
mental balance,  the  preservation  of 
unique  areas  of  natural  beauty,  such  as 
Texas  Big  Thicket 

We  must  recognize  as  never  before, 
that  man  truly  exists  within  a  complex. 
Interrelated  web  of  life  The  disturbing 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  our 
advanced  technological  society— such  as 
overpopulation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
exploitation  and  depletion  of  our  lim- 
ited natural  resources,  and  the  numerous 
problems  of  crowding,  hunger,  and  pov- 
erty— are  not  Isolated  phenomena  which 
can  be  .solved  by  surface  remedies  or 
token  efforts.  All  the  problems  we  face 
today  are  intermingled  with  the  whole 


process  of  existence,  and  only  a  respon- 
sible comprehensive  approach  to  the 
preservation  of  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment can  even  t>egin  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  we  now  face 

Perhaps  we  need  to  approach  our 
woric  in  the  91st  Congress  as  advocates 
of  ecological  economics  Dr  Alfred  G. 
Etter.  held  representative  of  Defenders 
of  Wildlife  News,  recently  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  troubling  byproducts  of 
our  civilization,  and  though  he  [)laced 
his  remarks  within  a  Texas  context,  he 
spoke  for  all  Americans  when  he  said: 

We  need  new  phllnstiphles.  new  Ideas  and 
new  tectinlques  Most  nf  all  we  need  a  new 
economics,  an  Ecological  Ectnomlcs,  that  ac- 
cepts the  inulntenance  of  the  earth  as  the 
essential  goal  of  human  uctlvltv. 

He  also  went  on  to  point  out: 

In  our  rush  to  defend  the  freedom  to 
exploit  we  have  lost  the  freedom  to  conserve 

Mr  President,  I  think  Dr  Etter  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  basic  problem;  in 
the  past  we  have  been  prone  toward  an 
economics  of  conspicuous  consumption, 
thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  exploita- 
tion and  utilization,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  responsible  preservation 
and  conservation  However,  this  at- 
titude IS  outmoded  and  out  of  place  in 
our  crowded,  urban-onented  .'society 
In  the  past,  we  depended  on  expanding 
our  Nation — there  was  always  some  new 
place  to  go.  always  a  new  frontier  to  be 
discovered  But.  today  we  must  seek  new 
ways  to  preserve  environmental  quality 
within  the  context  ot  a  shrinking  world. 
We  must  finally  realize  that  there  simply 
IS  no  more  room  to  expand  We  must  act 
now  to  protect  the  few  remaining  wilder- 
ness areas  and  woodlands  m  our  Nation, 
before  they.  too.  fall  before  the  advance 
oi  civilization. 

Dr  Etter  outlined  this  t)osition  in  a 
shurt  article  entitled  'Ecological  Eco- 
nomics Will  It  Reach  Us  In  Time'' "  Pub- 
lished m  the  OctoU^r-November-Decem- 
ber  1968.  issue  of  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
News  He  calls  for  a  more  responsible 
approach  in  dealing  with  our  national 
resources,  pointing  uut  that  areas  such 
its  the  Big  Thicket  m  .southeast  Texas 
should  be  carefully  preserved  and  pro- 
tected I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
article,  appearing  on  page  437.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

I  wish  to  include  this  article  not 
merely  to  single  out  the  environmental 
problems  m  Texas,  but  to  provide  an  ex- 
plicit example  of  what  we  are  presently 
facing  all  across  our  count.'^',  I  hope  that 
this  Congress— and  this  administra- 
tion— will  .see  fit  to  incorporate  this  re- 
sponsible approach  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  priceless  and  irreplaceable 
treasure  of  our  Nation  s  natural  develop- 
.ment  and  ecological  unity 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ecological    Economics     V/ill    It    Reach    Us 

IN  Time? 

(  By  Alfred  O  Etter,  Ph   D  ) 

As  I  came  Into  Houston,  the  plane  hovered 

high   above  a   blanket   of   air   pollution   that 

Completely   hid    the   city    After   descending. 

I   was  driven   for  an   hour  along  a   highway 

where  oil  wells,  power  poles  and  sign  boards 


pre-empt*d  playgrounds,  front  yards,  and 
parkways  Outdoor  advertising  was  once 
called  'al  fresco  ".  but  oil  fumes  from  re- 
fineries, wells,  and  automobiles  made  Hous- 
ton's fresco"  anything  but  fresh.  Crossing  a 
ship  channel,  the  sea  winds  told  more  of 
liitKJirlng  papermlUs  than  of  a  romantic  gull. 
.^fter  a  few  days  In  the  city,  other  environ- 
mental atrocities  became  apparent  Beslde.t 
the  decimation  of  oyster  reefs  by  dredges  and 
pollution  of  the  bay  by  a  hundred  substance.-:, 
channelizing  and  spoil  dumping  In  estuanne 
bays,  marshes  and  tidal  flat*,  much  of  It  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  endangered  the 
nursery  grounds  of  many  marine  species  Ac- 
cording to  recent  figures  of  the  Pish  .ind 
Wildlife  Service  a  total  of  67.000  acres  of  Gal- 
veston Bay.  about  1  6th  of  the  total  system, 
has  been  physically  destroyed  or  damaged 

Brine  from  oil  well  operations  has  been 
spilled  Into  lowland  forests  killing  the  trees 
Clearings  lor  rice  and  cotton  combined  have 
appropriated  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest 
wildlife  l.inds  Chemicals  of  all  kinds  are  used 
in  vast  quantities  for  controlling  hre  ants, 
rice,  cotton,  and  pine  plantation  Insects, 
brushland,  and  plant  diseases  Some  crop 
fields  may  receive  as  much  as  18  pounds  of 
pesticides  a  year  Shellfish  In  the  Arroyo 
Colorado  southwest  of  Houston,  show  con- 
sistently higher  pesticide  residues  than  at 
any  other  monitoring  station  in  the  nation. 
.Across  from  my  motel  was  a  big  sign  adver- 
tising Do-it-yourself  poisons  "  If  It  Is  new. 
Te.xas  wants  It 

.^t  the  same  time  that  I  sat  In  a  Conserva- 
tion Symposium  session  a  city  engineer  was 
telling  .1  meeting  uf  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  that  one  of  his  main  prob- 
lems m  suburban  Houston  was  breakage  of 
water  pipes  The  reason  for  the  breakage  he 
explained  was  that  certain  sections  of  the 
city  .ire  subsiding  at  an  alarming  rate  as  a 
result  of  heavy  pumping  of  underground 
wat«r  In  some  places  this  has  amounted  to 
«ix  feet,  and  he  predicted  that  a  similar  sub- 
sidence would  occur  In  the  next  25  years  even 
if  all  pumping  were  stopped  Immediately, 
which  It  will  not  be  Meanwhile,  the  ground- 
wafer  level  has  been  dropping  at  the  rate  of 
10  feet  a  year 

For  a  city  with  very  little  freeboard,  this 
subsidence  l.s  very  serious.  During  the  last 
hurricane  many  parts  of  the  Houston  area 
were  flooded,  further  sinking  can  only  ag- 
gravate this  kind  of  damage  Sewage  prob- 
lems will  undoubtedly  arise  and  salt  water 
intrusion  into  underground  water  supplies  Is 
An  ever-present  threat  Surface  storage  of 
river  waters  In  large  reservoirs  upstream  Is 
supposed  to  alleviate  the  water-pumping 
problem  somewhat,  but  the  capture  of  flood 
flows  in  reservoirs  may  cut  down  on  recharge 
of  underground  deposits,  as  well  as  altering 
.salinity  and  sUtatlon  patterns  in  the  Bay 
Every  time  such  changes  occur,  adjustments 
in  both  natural  and  man-made  systems  must 
be  made  and  efficiency  Is  lost.  Those  who  set 
such  changes  In  action,  however,  are  never 
sent  a  bill  for  damages  or  adjustments 

ENOANCCRED    PLANTS    AND    ANIMALS 

South  and  East  Texas  has  a  vast  wildlife 
responsibility  Its  bays,  bayous  and  bottoms 
are  the  home  not  only  of  great  numbers  of 
resident  fish  and  wildlife,  but  are  absolutely 
essential  to  large  numbers  of  migratory  fish 
and  birds.  In  1960,  nearly  240  million  pounds 
of  fish  were  harvested  by  Texas  commercial 
Mshermen  and  most  of  the  species  Involved 
depend  on  estuarlne  areas  when  they  ,ire 
younvr.  The  Texas  catch  dropped  consistently 
for  the  next  five  years  to  150  million  pounds 
In  1965  Does  the  loss  of  90  million  pounds 
represent  a  deterioration  of  the  coastal  en- 
vironment and  manipulations  ashore?  There 
Is  a  good  chance  It  does  Shouldn't  someone 
be  charged  for  It? 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  rice  field 
packed  solidly  with  shoreblrds.  but  at  the 
same  time  nowhere  on  the  continent  are  there 
more     endangered     species      The     whooping 
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cranes  persist  on  the  Gulf  coast  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  a  very  expensive  conservation 
program  which  has  developed  around  them. 
The  Ivory-btUed  woodpecker  may  or  naay  not 
cling  to  life  In  the  Big  Thicket  northeast  of 
Houston.  The  red  wolf  is  making  a  last  stand 
In  the  same  region.  Brown  pelicans,  once 
common,  have  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
Texas  Coast.  One  of  two  spoonbill  rookeries  In 
the  United  States  persists  on  Vlngtun  Island 
in  Galveston  Bay.  UnUl  a  few  years  ago  shell 
dredging  threatened  their  sanctuary.  Now 
thev  seem  to  be  doing  well.  The  endangered 
alligator  Is  still  a  target  for  pUnkers  and 
poachers.  How  many  less  prominent  species 
on  land  and  In  the  ocean  are  threatened 
would  be  hard  to  say. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  Big  Thicket  area  during  my  trip  to  Texas. 
Mrs.  Geraidlne  Watson  of  Sllsbee,  guided  Ro- 
:;ind  Clement  of  the  Audubon  Society  and 
me  through  several  areas  j'here  the  state's 
most  distinguished  resident,  the  Ivory-bliled 
woodpecker,  had  been  reported.  We  saw  trees 
that  appeared  to  have  been  worked  on  by 
.something  larger  than  a  plleated  woodpecker. 
We  leaned  against  a  pine  with  a  trunk  five 
feet  through.  "I  like  to  call  this  my  pine." 
she  said.  "There  is  only  one  more  like  this 
[  ne  uncut  that  I  know  of  still  standing 
.i round  here.  I  Just  ^^Ish  I  could  show  you 
The  forests  I  walked  through  as  a  child,  and 
the  pitcher  plant  bogs,  and  palmetto  ham- 
mocks, and  the  long-leaf  pine  savannahs. 
Why  when  I  was  growing  up.  East  Texas  was 

I  ne  of  the  most  beautiful  lands  anyone  could 
ever  have  been  born  into." 

Mrs.  Watson  Is  less  than  45  years  old.  Wlth- 
r.i  her  short  lifetime  southeast  Texas  has 
been  changed  from  a  pioneer  land  to  the 
scene  of  our  space  effort.  In  the  process,  relics 
fa  once  abounding  u-lldllfe  find  themselves 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  astrodome  and 
tne  astronauts.  Man's  space  program  seems 
almost  symbolic  of  an  effort  to  escape  the 
l.avoc  that  has  been  wrought  on  earth.  NASA 
could  not  be  In  a  more  appropriate  part  of 
the  nation. 

I  think,  after  looking  at  South  and  East 
Texas,  that  we  have  to  ask  some  embarrass- 
ing questions  of  the  economists.  What  kind 
of  economics  is  it  that  permits  such  a  build- 
up of  environmental  blights  without  laying 
aside  some  kind  of  fund  to  pay  for  the  depre- 
ciation? Isn't  It  time  that  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  and  start  charging  for  the  use  of 
the  earth  at  a  rate  that  will  permit  its  main- 
tenance'' Isn't  It  time  for  laws  which  make 
exploitation  rates  commensurate  with  res- 
t  iratlon  rates'  How  Is  it  that  we  can  regu- 
L.te  the  rate  of  Interest  on  a  mortgage,  but 
we  cannot  control  the  rate  of  discount  on 
the  future? 

While  I  was  In  Hotiston,  I  heard  an  an- 
ijouncement  on  the  radio  exhorting  listeners 

I I  send  into  the  station  for  a  brochure  on 
Expanding  Houston,  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
mg  place  in  America.  The  announcement 
n-iterated  that  $1.3  million  dollars  was  being 
invested  in  the  city's  expansion  every  day  of 
t!ie  year.  I  wondered  to  myself  what  percent- 
age of  this  investment  was  being  set  aside 
for  conservation  purposes,  for  the  social  and 
ecological  costs  that  were  bound  to  result. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  way  of  life  and  our 
economics  are  filled  ■with  anachronisms  out 
of  our  expansionist  past.  The  truth  Is  that 
we  are  no  longer  really  capable  of  expanding. 
We  are  only  capable  of  shrinking.  Everything 
we  do  Is  being  done  In  a  smaller  and  smaller 
space.  Like  the  oriental  who  perfects  his  gar- 
den we  must  perfect  our  living  space  and  ad- 
just our  habits  and  laws  to  this  change  of 
life.  We  need  new  philosophies,  new  ideas  and 
new  techniques.  Moat  of  all  we  need  a  new 
economics,  an  ecological  economics,  that  ac- 
cepts the  maintenance  of  the  earth  as  an  es- 
sential goal  of  human  activity. 

We  revere  our  pioneers  who  discovered  the 
resources  upon  which  our  freedom  depended 
ia  an  expanding  nation.  Now  we  need  pio- 


neers who  can  discover  In  our  shrinking  world 
the  kinds  of  environments  In  which  our  free- 
dom can  continue  to  thrive.  In  our  rush  to 
defend  the  freedom  to  exploit  we  have  lost 
the  freedom  to  conserve.  Our  conspicuous 
consumption  must  give  way  to  conspicuous 
conservation.  Our  gluttony  Is  showing,  and 
nowhere  does  it  show  more  than  in  Texas. 


ADA  RECOMMENDS  RATIFICATION 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—XXHI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  position  paper  was  submitted 
outlining  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  legislative  program  in  foreign 
policy.  The  ADA,  like  a  large  number  of 
other  organizations,  has  called  for  the 
approval  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. Let  me  quote  from  this  statement : 

A  creative  American  foreign  pwlicy  must 
recognize  the  dynamic  changes  underway  In 
the  world.  Indiscriminate  antl-communlsm, 
commitment  to  the  status  quo,  and  faith  In 
the  unilaterally  applied  might  of  the  United 
States  are  poor  substitutes  for  rational  poli- 
cies and  new  directions  In  conducting  for- 
eign relations. 

We  must  formulate  a  new  foreign  policy 
for  America  based  on  the  search  to  expand 
and  transmute  into  a  positive  force  the  fun- 
damental Interdependence  of  nations.  It 
must  seek  to  relieve  existing  tensions  and 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It  must 
allow  for  fundamental  changes  In  nations 
trying  to  find  their  own  Identities.  And  It 
must  work  toward  full  utilization  of  the 
world's  resources  to  the  benefit  of  all  men 
everywhere. 

In  broad  terms,  this  paper  calls  for  a 
creative  American  foreign  policy  and 
cites  such  specific  recommendations  as 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty;  rejection  of  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system;  liberalization  of 
trade  policies;  and  a  curtailing  of  the 
burgeoning  military -industrial  complex. 

It  Is  impressive  to  note  that  also  in 
keeping  with  these  goals,  the  recommen- 
dation is  made  for  the  "adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  U.N.  Conventions  on  Hu- 
man Rights."  Time  and  time  again  civil 
rights  organizations,  labor  unions,  and 
other  groups  have  stressed  the  need  for 
the  ratification  of  these  human  rights 
treaties.  Let  us  hope  that  the  one  organi- 
zation with  the  power  to  do  something 
about  these  treaties — the  U.S.  Senate — 
will  act  soon.  I  commend  the  ADA  for 
their  recognition  of  these  U.N.  Conven- 
tions as  a  factor  in  eflfecting  a  creative 
and  concerned  foreign  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  all  men  everywhere.  Let  us 
ratify  these  Human  Rights  Conventions 
during  this  congressional  session. 


HOUSING  STARTS  IN  1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  Continental  Comment,  pub- 
lished by  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  bank 
states: 

The  housing  outlook  for  1969  Is  for  very 
little  Improvement  as  there  remains  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  a  shortage  of  mortgage 
funds  as  the  year  develops. 

There  were  1.54  million  housing  starts 
in  1968,  a  16.7-percent  gain  over  1967 
levels. 


The  contract  rate  on  new  home  mort- 
gages rose  from  6.3  percent  in  January 
1968,  to  7.1  percent  in  December.  Mort- 
gage terms  have  also  tightened.  The 
average  downpayment  nationally  was 
30.1  percent  in  December,  up  from  26.8 
percent  earlier  in  1968.  The  highest 
dowTipayment  required  during  the  1966 
"credit  crunch"  wels  29  percent,  showing 
that  pressures  on  housing  are  now  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Many  obser\ers  feel  that  even  to  ap- 
proach meeting  national  housing  needs, 
the  United  States  should  be  close  to  a  2- 
million  housing  start  per  year  level.  How- 
ever, as  previously  stated,  housing  starts 
in  1969  may  not  improve  much  over  the 
1.54  million  units  begim  in  1968. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  was 
for  the  National  Home  OwTiership 
Foundation  to  make  annual  reports  to 
Congress  on  conditions  in  the  housing 
market,  as  well  as  recommendations,  if 
appropriate,  on  how  additional  sums  of 
mortgage  money  can  be  attracted  into 
the  housing  market.  I  hope  that  the 
foundation  will  soon  be  formed,  for  its 
sen'ices,  as  an  adviser  to  Congress  in 
this  area,  are  sorely  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Residential  Constrtjction  Octxook 
Housing  starts  in  1968  rose  16.7  per  cent 
from  1967,  reaching  a  tota.  of  1.543  million 
units.  The  outlook  for  1969  is  for  very  little 
improvement  as  there  remains  the  distinct 
possibility  of  a  shortage  of  mortgage  funds 
as  the  year  develops. 

recent  trends 
Mortgage  funds,  and  consequently  activity 
In  the  entire  construction  industry,  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  liquidity  conditions  in 
the  economy.  During  the  1966  credit  crunch, 
for  example,  residential  construction  fell  by 
alx>ut  one-third.  In  other  recent  periods, 
housing  starts  closely  followed  tight  money 
conditions  in  1957  and  1960. 

Throughout  most  of  1968,  housing  activity 
remained  on  a  high  plateau  with  only  a  slight 
uptrend  In  evidence.  The  mix  between  single- 
family  homes  and  apartments  shifted,  how- 
ever, toward  a  heavier  concentration  of  apart- 
ments. For  the  past  five  years,  apartments 
and  duplexes  ranged  from  35  per  cent  to  38 
per  cent  of  total  starts.  In  1968.  preliminary 
estimates  are  for  multi-family  units  to  take 
41  per  cent  of  the  market.  In  contrast,  during 
the  1950's  multi-family  units  accounted  for 
only  10 '/2  per  cent  of  total  starts.  Factors  In- 
fluencing this  shift  In  market  share  are  ever- 
increasing  land  costs  and  the  heavier  Inci- 
dence of  young  married  couples  in  the  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  better  availability  of  funds 
for  contractors  of  apartment  units. 

The  long-run  determinants  of  hotisLng  ac- 
tivity involve  the  relative  cost  of  housing, 
population  growrth  and  mix.  and  changing  so- 
cial preferences.  An  analysis  of  these  factors 
Indicates  that  we  already  should  be  close  to  a 
2-mllllon  housing-start  year.  In  the  short 
run,  however,  other  factors  such  as  supply 
constraints,  cost  of  funds,  and  availability  of 
funds  may  be  strong  Influences  in  the  hous- 
ing market  again  this  year. 

CURRENT    conditions 

Factors  which  Influence  the  short-run  be- 
havior of  the  construction  industry  include 
Inventories  of  unsold  homes,  attitudes  and 
plans,  relative  costs,  and  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  funds. 
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Inventories 
The  number  of  unsold  new  homes  is  at  a 
relatively  high  level  In  NovemDer.  some 
219,000  units  were  unsold  the  highest  of  any 
month  during  1968  and  some  16  per  cent 
above  levels  a  year  earlier  One  interpretation 
of  such  a  trend  could  be  that  demand  had 
slackened  off.  either  because  Incomes  had 
fallen  or  because  prices  had  risen  too  rap- 
Idly  At  present,  however,  such  rea»onln« 
does  not  appear  to  be  accurate  Personal  In- 
come rose  Ht  £1  9  3  p>er  cent  rate  over  the  past 
year,  and  income  after  taxes-  Including  the 
surcharge  rose  by  more  than  '!'•■,  per  cent. 

Prices 

Construction  coats  are  among  the  meet 
rapidly  increasing  sectors  of  the  price  series. 
During  the  past  year  resldentl.nl  construction 
coats  rose  tit  a  9  2  per  cent  annual  rate  much 
fiu-iter  than  the  4  7  per  cent  gain  In  overall 
consumer  prices 

Increases  in  lumber  and  wood  product 
prices  contributed  importanriv  to  rising  con- 
struction costs  in  1968  Tlir  High  November, 
lunijoer  prices  had  increased  J4  per  cent  over 
year  earlier  levels  Even  though  output  rr*e 
14  per  cent  last  year,  contracts  for  residen- 
tial structures  Increased  <0  per  cent,  thereby 
building  backlogs  at  the  primary  producing 
level  As  A  reeult  deliveries  to  retail  lumber 
dealers  have  not  met  the  Jemind  rind  this 
has  caused  price  pressure  throughout  the  In- 
dustry In  addltlim.  skilled  and  common  la- 
t>or  rates  at  construction  sites  are  running 
more  than  8  per  cent  above  levels  a  year  ago 
The  combination  of  increases  in  materials 
and  labor  coat  has  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
final  coat  r,r  housing. 

While  these  price  increa-ses  are  substantial. 
ind  may  well  have  worked  ugalnst  income 
ijains  to  constrain  home  sales  :ind  ulti- 
mately construction  activity  .i  more  impor- 
tant coruslderatlon  probably  was  the  cost  and 
the  .ivallabliltv  of  mcirtgaije  money 
Mortgage  rates  and  terms 

During  the  past  year  the  contract  rate  on 
new  home  mortgages  rose  tram  6  3  per  cent 
In  January  to  7  i  per  cent  ui  December  Such 
levels  have  pressed  against  usury  laws  In 
manv  states  In  Illinois,  for  example,  which 
still  has  a  7  per  cent  legal  celling,  the  con- 
tract rate  m  Chicago  Is  6  75  per  cent  although 
fees  iind  charges  bring  the  effective  rate  up 
to  7  02  per  cent 

Mortgage  terms  also  have  tightened.  The 
average  down  payment  nationally  was  30  1 
per  -ent  m  December  up  from  26  8  per  cent 
earlier  in  1968.  -iiid  about  the  same  as  year- 
earlier  levels  For  comparative  purposes.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  highest  down  pay- 
ment required  during  the  1966  'credit 
crunch  "  was  29  0  per  cent 

Consumer  tntenfion? 

While  their  predictive  power  is  subject  to 
question,  surveys  of  consumer  buying  Inten- 
tions often  provide  valuable  insights  into 
the  future  Recent  surveys  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  private  groups  indicate  a  .slight 
decline  m  the  months  ahead,  relative  to  the 
intentions  of  a  year  ago 

The  various  factors  reviewed  above  convey 
neither  undue  optimism  nur  pessimism  tor 
housing  construction  In  1969  Inventories  of 
unsold  new  homes  are  high,  but  vacancy 
rates  generally  are  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
past  decade  Incomes  are  str  ng,  and  gen- 
erally gocd  income  gains  are  expected 
throughout  1969  Construction  costs  are  ris- 
ing, but  there  Is  little  incentive  to  postpone 
building  plans,  primarily  because  these  costs 
probably  will  continue  to  rise  just  Eis  rapidly 
this  year  and  next  Consumer  buying  In- 
tentions for  1969  are  not  particularly  strong 
However,  an  extremely  critical  Issue  Is  the 
posture  that  will  be  adopted  In  1969  by  the 
monetary  authorities 

CONCLCSIOV 

As  Indicated,  lack  of  funds  is  more  Im- 
portant than  Interest  rates  as  a  determinant 


of  short-term  housing  trenda.  Indeed,  mort- 
gage rates  presently  are  substantially  above 
their  1966  highs,  yet  housing  starts  have  not 
declined  as  In  1966  The  availability  of  funds 
i.s  becoming  more  restrictive  and  when 
Joined  with  the  lessened  ability  to  supply 
the  raw  materials  may  limit  the  numbers  of 
houses  which  otherwise  Vk'ould  be  demanded 
Ihe  monetary  authorities  are  presently 
pursuing  a  policy  of  increasing  credit  re- 
straint lis  Inflation  remains  the  number  one 
problem  r,tcing  the  new  administration 
Thus  though  the  monetary  authorities  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try after  the  crucial  1966  experience,  there 
remains  the  possibility  that  higher  rates  and 
sharply  reduced  credit  availability  — coupled 
In  the  environment  already  described — could 
cause  housing  starts  In  the  present  year  to 
show  little  improvement  over  last  vear's  ex- 
perience 


PLANNED  REINTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  ACT 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  PresideiU,  last  year, 
on  July  9.  I  introduced  with  13  cosponsors 
the  Youth  Participation  Act  uf  1968  That 
measure  would  have  e.stablished  two  new 
agencies  m  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare— an  Office  of 
Youth  Participation,  whose  main  func- 
tion would  be  to  make  -irants  for  a  wide 
ranee  of  social  action  programs  to  youth- 
run  public  .ind  private  agencies;  and  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  Youth  Partici- 
pation, composed  mainly  of  youni?  people 
and  aiithorl/ed  to  h>)ld  hearmss  and 
conduct  studies  on  issues  which  trouble 
and  concern  American  youth  today 

I  was  careful  to  emphasize  at  the  time 
I  introduced  that  measure  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  perfect  instrument  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  its  sponsors,  but 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  first,  faltering  step 
in  the  right  direction  I  explicitly  stated 
that  tlie  main  objective  of  introducing 
the  bill  last  year  was  not  to  secure  its 
passage,  or  even  to  launch  hearings  on  it. 
but  to  stimulate  national  debate  and 
initiate  a  process  of  criticism,  amend- 
ment, and  revision  that  would  result  in 
the  reintroduction  of  a  perfected  bill  this 
year 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  original 
bill  elicited  tremendous  interest  all  over 
the  country,  and  drew  compelling  sug- 
EieStions  for  revisions  from  a  diverse 
range  of  thoughtful  t>eople.  most  of  them 
young  men  and  women  .\s  a  result.  I 
have  changed  in  some  significant  ways 
my  Ideas  about  the  organization,  and.  to 
.some  extent,  the  purposes  of  the  two 
youth-related  institutions  which  would 
have  been  created  by  the  bill.  I  am  pre- 
pared today,  therefore,  to  give  notice 
to  my  original  cosporus ors  and  other  in- 
terested Senators  of  my  intention  to 
introduce  a  revised  version  of  the  Youth 
Participation  Act  early  next  week,  just 
as  soon  as  the  redrafting  process,  now  In 
progress,  is  completed. 

I  .shall  be  actively  seeking  cosponsors 
later  this  week,  and  I  invite  Senators 
with  an  interest  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  very  real  problems  it 
cwldresses.  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 


THE 


F-111:    .\N  UNFXDRTUNATE 
AIRPLANE 


Mr  CURTIS   Mr.  President,  the  crash 
last    week   of   another   F-111    near   Las 


Vegas.  Nev..  once  again  brings  this  un- 
fortunate airplane  back  Into  the  lime- 
light. It  often  seems  that  Just  as  we  are 
digesting  a  new  spoonful  of  favorable 
public  relations  propaganda  supporting 
Mr.  McNamara's  folly,  the  airplane 
speaks  up  for  itself  with  either  a  new 
crash  or  perhaps  another  failure  of  its 
airframe  during  structure  tests. 

Mr  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  to  terminate  the 
F-111  program.  Congress  soon  will  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  present 
version  of  that  budget  Includes  another 
SI  1  billion  for  F-llls  for  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  This  is  more  than  for  any 
other  aircraft  program.  So  what  are  we 
1,'etting  for  all  those  dollars?  The  exact 
number  is  hidden  by  jecurity  classifica- 
tion, but  I  can  state  that  it  represents 
close  to  $15  million  apiece  If  this  latest 
request  is  approved. 

The  costs  in  this  F-111  are  fantastic 
To  date  over  $5  billion  has  gone  Into 
this  prouram  since  1962.  That  money  Is 
cone — I  should  say  wasted — because  all 
we  have  to  .show  for  it  is  about  100  air- 
planes that  are  barely  fiyable.  are  re- 
stricted from  combat  operation,  and 
have  basic  flaws  built  Into  them  that 
may  never  be  corrected. 

What  disturbs  me  more,  though,  i; 
that  the  present  schedule  to  complete  the 
P'-lll  [urogram  envisions  spending  al- 
most $4' J  billion  more  In  coming  years 
to  be  started  with  the  $1.1  billion  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  time 
lor  us  to  face  up  to  this  situation  and 
.seriously  consider  If  this  is  not  pourint: 
good  money  after  bad. 

Let  us  look  at  some  basic  facts  about 
the  F-lU's.  The  bomber  program  for 
SAC  has  been  cut  back  to  90  airplanes 
Why?  If  the  plane  Is  any  good  as  a  stra- 
tegic weapon,  then  why  order  only  90' 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  F-111  jus: 
cannot  do  the  strategic  job.  It  has  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  range  of  the  B-52 
airplanes  it  Is  replacing,  it  cannot  match 
the  B-52  payload  of  weapons,  and  In  fact 
it  cannot  even  keep  up  with  SAC's  KC- 
135  refueling  tankers.  Those  are  the 
facts. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  cur- 
rent SAC  airplanes,  the  B-52's  and  B- 
58's.  can  be  continued  until  a  new 
strategic  bomber  is  available.  What  SAC 
wants  and  needs  Is  the  AMSA — an  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft — that 
will  have  long  range,  large  payload.  high 
.speed,  and  real  effectiveness  as  a  stra- 
tegic weapon.  The  AMSA  program  i- 
starving  to  death  for  lack  of  funds.  I 
have  an  idea  where  the  money  to  start  it 
could  come  from.  AMSA  should  get  a  full 
i.!o-ahead  this  year. 

TACTICAL    VERSIONS 

Let  us  look  at  some  basic  facts  about 
the  tactical  F-lll's.  the  F-111  A  and  the 
F-lllD.  The  e  planes  have  longer  range 
and  a  better  blind  bombing  capability. 
it  is  true,  than  the  Air  Force's  F-4's  and 
F-105's.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  F-llls 
are  grossly  underpowered  by  todays 
standards  for  their  present  mission  of 
carrying  conventional  "Iron  bombs"  in 
Vietnam-type,  limited-war  conflicts.  A 
magazine  article  of  a  year  and  a  half 
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ago — U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967— correctly  stated  that 
the  F-111  with  a  normal  bomb  load  can 
barely  clear  Pike's  Peak.  I  have  verified 
this  statement  myself  from  Air  Force  test 
reports,  which,  incidentally,  say  that  this 
low  celling  shows  the  plane  to  be 
underpowered. 

Even  though  the  plane  Is  underpow- 
ered, the  propaganda  claims  assert  that 
there  Is  no  available  alternative  to  ac- 
complish the  blind  bombing  Interdiction 
mission.  I  do  not  think  this  is  entirely 
true,  although  I  will  not  go  Into  that 
today. 

In  summary.  I  think  the  F-111  has 
priced  Itself  beyond  the  point  of  reason- 
able value.  Considering  Its  deficient  per- 
formance, considering  the  doubts  about 
Its  structural  integrity,  but  most  of  all 
considering  its  astronomical  cost,  I  be- 
lieve the  program  should  be  terminated 
immediately.  This  action  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  Pentagon,  but,  if  it  Is  not, 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  refuse  to 
provide  additional  funds.  The  billions  of 
dollars  could  be  much  better  spent  for 
other  airplanes. 


HIGHWAY     SAFETY     PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  old  proverb  that  a  good  law  unex- 
ecuted is  like  an  unperformed  promise. 
This  aptly  describes  the  plight  of  our 
national  traCBc  safety  program  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  formed  to  ad- 
minister it.  The  hopes  which  many  of  us 
iiad  for  a  major  campaign  against  the 
mounting  toll  of  highway  deaths  and  in- 
lury  are  today,  unfulfilled. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  budgetary 
.md  organizational,  but  overall  the  rec- 
ord is  one  of  lost  opportunity  and  lives. 

Our  efforts  in  traffic  safety  have  been 
handicapped  by  budget  cuts,  personnel 
freezes,  and  research  reductions.  For  14 
of  the  26  months  since  the  Safety  Bu- 
reau began  operation  It  has  been  under 
fiscal  or  personnel  restraints,  and  fre- 
'fuently  both.  The  Bureau's  requests  for 
iunds  have  been  pared  down  within  the 
'  xecutive  branch  and  then  further 
:  rimmed  by  Congress.  In  the  past  3  fiscal 
years  the  Bureau  has  received  only  $57.5 
million  for  its  work. 

The  number  of  personnel  has  been 
trozen  at  382  since  the  early  summer  of 
:968.  This  is  86  percent  of  the  level  au- 
I  horized  by  Congress  in  Jime  1966,  more 
tiian  2'2  years  ago.  Dr.  William  Hadden, 
nrmer  Director  of  the  Bureau,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  employees 
must  be  increased  seven  times  to  meet 
Its  statutory  responsibilities. 

Today,  the  staff  remains  skeletal  in 
very  area  of  operations.  There  are  only 
!0  professional  employees  engaged  In  the 
defect  review  operation.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  small  wonder  that  major  de- 
fects, like  that  which  caused  the  recall 
f  4.9  million  CJeneral  Motors  cars,  go 
innoted  for  long  periods  of  time,  with 
ihsastrous  consequences  for  the  motoring 
lOibllc.  Major  divisions,  such. as  Motor 
Vehicle  Inspection  and  School  Bus  Safe- 
'^\  have  only  one  employee.  The  Office  of 
Product  Cost  and  Leadtime  Analysis, 
A  hlch  this  subcommittee  was  told  would 
be  established  last  year.  Is  without  a 
single  employee.  It  exists  only  on  paper. 
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The  research  program  has  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Every  responsible  authority  in 
the  field  is  agreed  that  research  must 
have  a  high  priority  if  we  are  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  high- 
way safety.  Yet  the  Bureau  still  has  no 
in-house  facility  or  capability  to  conduct 
research.  Many  of  its  limited  research 
fimds  are.  in  fact,  allocated  for  testing 
automobiles  and  tires  to  determine  If 
they  meet  the  safety  standards.  During 
the  entire  time  of  the  Bureau's  opera- 
tion, research  funds  have  never  reached 
the  level  authorized  for  the  first  18 
months  of  the  program. 

Plainly,  Mr.  President,  the  traffic 
safety  program  has  been  starved  and 
today  Is  suffering  from  severe  malnutri- 
tion. An  organization,  like  a  person,  can- 
not fimctlon  effectively  unless  It  receives 
proper  nourishment.  If  it  does  not.  Its 
actions  become  weak  and  lethargic.  The 
Bureau,  now,  is  unable  to  carry  out  its 
duties.  And  the  American  public  Is  the 
loser. 

The  first  step  In  establishing  a  strong 
Safety  Bureau  Is  funding  in  the  manner 
Congress  authorized,  so  that  it  will  have 
the  resources  to  launch  an  effective  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  traffic  safety. 

For  too  long  Congress  ignored  the 
carnage  on  our  highways.  Then  we 
passed  two  laws  to  expand  the  Federal 
role  in  this  area  and  begin  a  program  of 
national  action.  But  this  was  not  the  last 
chapter.  Now  we  must  see  that  the  Exec- 
utive follows  through  on  this  commit- 
ment in  the  manner  Congress  intended. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  effort  still  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
problem.  We  all  know  the  statistics — 
more  than  53.000  killed  last  year  and  2 
million  seriously  injured.  But  we  do  not 
fully  realize  what  this  means.  Every  year 
we  wipe  out  a  city  the  size  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  or  Greenwich.  Conn.,  or  Bethesda. 
Md.  And  the  tragedy  reaches  Into  every 
city  and  town  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  some  com- 
municable disease  which  killed  this  num- 
ber of  people  eyery  year  we  would  imme- 
diately start  a  crash  program  to  bring 
it  under  control.  But  we  accept  the 
highway  toll  as  if  it  were  beyond  our 
control.  It  is  not.  Technology  and  human 
effort  together  can  reduce  the  horrible 
figures.  But  it  cannot  be  done  quickly  or 
cheaply.  Time  and  large  sums  of  money 
will  be  required. 

Beyond  money,  there  must  be  orga- 
nizational changes  if  the  Bureau  is  to  do 
its  job  effectively.  Presently,  the  Safety 
Bureau  is  part  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  along  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  far  overshadows  the  other  two 
agencies.  It  will  administer  about  $4  bil- 
lion In  highway  construction  funds  In  fis- 
cal 1969.  By  contrast,  the  Safety  Bureau 
has  a  budget  of  S26.5  million  and  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety — which 
regulates  interstate  carriers — about  $2 
million. 

In  this  organization  the  voice  of  traffic 
safety  Is  muffled  by  those  whose  interest 
is  building  roads.  Safety  is  a  secondary 
concern  in  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. The  primary  interest  is  simply 
extending  the  road  network  of  the 
Nation. 


Thcjorganizatlon  of  the  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  interfered  with  the 
smooth  fimctloning  of  the  Safety  Bureau. 
For  example,  the  Bureau  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  legal  services  responsive  to  its 
needs.  The  Administrator  has  used  legal 
requirements  as  a  way  of  exercising  con- 
trol over  the  details  of  the  Bureau's  work. 

The  current  organization  has  also  pro- 
duced needless  delay.  All  research  proj- 
ects must  now  be  laboriously  cross- 
checked with  the  other  two  Bureaus. 
This  has  led  to  protracted  delays  and 
in  some  cases,  a  pocket  veto  of  certain 
projects. 

The  remedy  for  this  organizational 
conflict  is  to  separate  the  Safety  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
A  Highway  Safety  Administration  should 
be  formed,  with  an  Administrator  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  new  Administration  should  be 
composed  of  a  headquarters  unit  and  a 
group  of  regional  offices,  each  headed  by 
a  regional  administrator. 

The  headquarters  staff  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  national 
safety  policy,  goals,  and  standards;  pro- 
viding specialized  technical  guidance  and 
support:  reviewing  the  adequacy  of  State 
hiRhway  safety  program  plans;  perform- 
ing technical  and  fiscal  audits  of  State 
program  performance;  and  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  research,  development, 
and  training  programs. 

The  regional  offices  would  have  full  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  within  their 
assigned  geographic  areas  to  implement 
the  program,  including  the  approval  of 
grant  applications  and  providing  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance  to  the  States  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  programs. 

This  would  give  highway  safety  the 
voice  and  status  it  deserves  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  new- 
Administration  would  have  clear  juris- 
diction and  authority  to  deal  w  ith  all  the 
human  and  vehicular  aspects  of  traffic 
safety.  Its  work  would  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Fhiblic  Roads 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  is  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  way  to  organize  our  high- 
way safety  program. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ajo 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  us  that — 

The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  making  of  them. 

This  lesson  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
in  1789.  The  distressing  condition  of  our 
highway  safety  program  is  ample  proof 
of  that.  So.  as  the  91st  Congress  begins  its 
work,  let  us  remember  that  oversight  and 
restructuring  of  laws  we  have  passed  is 
a  larger  task  than  passing  new  ones.  We 
have  assumed  a  continuing  commitment 
to  the  motoring  safety  of  American  peo- 
ple and  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  as- 
sure that  their  interests  and  their  needs 
are  fully  protected. 


BALTIMOREAN   HONORED  AS  OUT- 
STANDING   COMMUNITY    LEADER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  in  the  BaitLmore  Sun  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1969,  reporting  the  selection  of 
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Mrs  Anna  CUnkscales  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  community  leaders  in 
America 

Mrs  CUnkscales'  nomination  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  her  unselfish  ef- 
forts to  improve  her  community  through 
some  12  organizatlon-s  including  the 
NAACP.  the  YWCA.  and  the  President  .s 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  Last 
.summer.  Mrs  Clinkscales  orsanized  500 
volunteers  who  helped  regi.ster  10,000 
new  voters  in  the  central  areas  (jf  Balti- 
more 

Her  accomplishments  in  special  educa- 
tion, civil  rights,  and  neighborhood  rec- 
reation have  received  national  attention 
and  the  admiration  of  her  Baltimore 
community 

The  spirit  and  success  of  Mrs  CUnk- 
.scales'  work  .should  serve  as  an  example 
to  all  who  seek  to  make  ours  a  more 
repre.sentative  and  democratic  govern- 
ment 

With  pride,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  honoring  my  fellow 
Maryl,iUider  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Thexfc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Some  5  500  New  Necrij  Voters  FfiVNl> — 
N'oRTHWEST  Drive  Hoprs  To  Add  5  000  More 
BY  September  Jl 

A  concentrated  effort  to  register  Ne?ro 
voters  In  northwestern  Baltimore  netted 
more  than  5  500  new  names  before  last  Mon- 
aav  s  primary  election  deadline,  a  drive  or- 
ganizer said  yesterday 

Ne^ro  leaders  and  gra-ss  roots,"  workers 
will  cittempt  to  k^arner  iiiother  5  000  new 
voters  before  the  September  21  closing  date 
tor  registration  for  the  November  general 
ejection 

Sp>earheadlng  the  campaign  is  Mrs  Anna 
J  C'llnKscaJes.  a  vivacious  33-year-old  house- 
wife Ah')  holds  olHces  In  several  Negro 
irganizatioris 

We  hope  to  net  every  living  soul  registered 
as  ti  voter  before  that  September  Jl  tlead- 
.Ine.  ■  she  said  yesterday 

FIVE    HfNDREO     Volt   NTFERS 

Mrs  CllnKscales  has  had  the  help  of  500 
volunteers,  includlnij  housewives,  worklns; 
men  and  children  They  began  Knrjcklng  on 
doors  more  than  a  year  ago.  but  the  cam- 
paign has  been  going  full  steam"  since 
January   Mrs  CUnltscales  said 

In  her  ^wn  Edmondscjn  Village  ward,  Mrs 
CllnKscales  noted,  registration  went  from 
2.316  to  over  5  000 

The  drive  has  the  backing  and  support  iDf 
local  chapters  of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  United 
.^uto  Workers  ,ind  the  Mothers  Committee 
for  Adequ.*te  Recreation,  a  northwest  group 
•hat  is  pushing  for  a  Robert  F  Kennedy 
Memorial  Park 

Mrs  CUnkscales,  the  mother  of  three  small 
children,  is  president  of  the  Council  of  Negro 
Women  s  l.acal  chapter,  and  Is  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  local  NAACP 

Although  she  was  born  In  Baltimore,  Mrs 
CUnkscales  has  lived  much  of  her  life  in 
Massachusetts  She  found  that  almost  every 
New  Englander  was  a  registered  voter  and 
was    proud  of  It   ' 

Returning  to  Baltimore  .several  years  ago. 
she  said  she  was  shocked'  by  the  low  regis- 
tration figures,  especially  among  the  Negro 
community 

She  was  an  admirer  of  the  Rev  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  ,  and  John  P  Kennedy  and 
she  disavows  racial  extremism 

The  root  of  solving  everything  we  need 
as  Negroes  Is  voting  power,    she  said 


The  late  President  Kennedy  she  added, 
inspired  her  to  be  ,i  doer"  Instead  of  a 
talker   ' 

She  was  an  un.succesaful  candidate  for  the 
constitutional  convention  and  she  admits 
to  political  ambitions 

Her  next  target?  "I  would  like  to  run  for 
the  mayor  of  the  city."  she  said 


OIL  I'OLLLTTON 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President  for  the 
psist  3  year.s,  national  and  International 
attention  has  increasingly  focused  on 
the  problem  of  oil  ixiUution  The  Torrey 
Cani/on.  the  Ocean  Eagle,  and  the  off- 
shore well  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel have  been  only  the  outstanding  dis- 
asters. 

Thousands  of  oil  discharges,  in  vary- 
ing sizes  from  many  different  .sources, 
occur  every  year  Vessels  passing  our 
coast  and  using  our  harbors,  some 
known  and  others  unknown,  spill  oil 
which  can  senou-sly  alter  the  ocean  ecol- 
ogy and  :uin  our  beaches  Oil  drilling 
and  production  ngs,  pipelines,  and  re- 
fineries, as  well  as  storage  tanks,  termi- 
nals, and  a  multitude  of  Industries,  diunp 
oil  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
Last  year  the  Senate  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  enabled  Crovern- 
ment  to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with 
these  offenses,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the 
House  Auajn  this  year  legislation  will 
be  pre.sented  \^hich.  I  hope,  will  a«aln 
receive   unanimous  support 

In  order  that  Senators  may  review  the 
oil  pollution  situation.  I  urge  that  they 
read  Mr  Edward  Cowan's  article  en- 
titled Oil  on  the  Waters,"  published 
in  the  March  lu  i.ssue  uf  the  Nation.  The 
article  is  iui  excellent  summary  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Mankind  s  Focled  Ncst  Oil  uM  the  Waters 
1  By  Edward  Cowan i 
I  Note  Mr  Cowan,  a  torelgn  correspond- 
ent [or  the  New  York  Times,  now  based 
m  Toronto,  covered  the  wreck  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  for  that  paper  and  writes  or  It 
m  great  detail  In  Oil  and  Water  The  Torrey 
Canyon   Disaster    i  Llpplncott  >    i 

The  escape  of  oil  from  Union  Oil's  off- 
shore well  opposite  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  and 
the  .subsequent  chain  of  events,  political 
and  natur.tl,  should  be  read  as  an  object 
lesson  In  humility  The  leak,  the  difficulties 
m  plugging  It,  and  the  quick  dashing  of 
hopes  that  the  shore  line  would  be  spared 
serious  pollution,  are  all  reminders  that  man 
has  repestedly  .ind  Injuriously  lost  control 
of  his  own  Inventions,  usu^.ly  when  he  least 
expects  to 

Fred  J  HartU'v  the  aggressive  marketing 
man  who  is  president  of  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California  •  record  1968  profits  of  $151  2 
million  on  »1  9  billion  of  sales),  argued  that 
the  eruption  that  produced  the  leak  could 
nut  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  Per- 
haps not  Nor  could  the  loss  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb  over  .Spain  Nor  the  1966  Northeast 
power  failure  Nor  the  stranding  two  years 
ago  of  the  supertanker  Torrpv  Canyan. 
whose  captain  ran  her  onto  a  well-marked 
granite  reef  off  England  In  broad  daylight, 
causing  the  biggest  shipwreck  and  oil  pollu- 
tion ever  Nor.  just  a  year  after  that,  the 
stranding  and   breakup  of  another  Llberlan 


flag  tanker  the  Ocean  Eagle,  at  the  entrance 
to  San  Juan  harbor — hardly  an  uncharted 
shoal 

Surely  no  one  could  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected In  November,  1968,  that  an  oil  barge 
carrying  more  than  1  million  gallons  of  heavy 
uel    oil    would    be   torn   loose   from   Its   tow 
by  rough  weather  and  grounded  on  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Del  .  where  Washlngtonlans  soak  up 
the  summer  sun   Or  that,  also  last  December, 
.1  Standard  Oil  of  California  hose  would  rup- 
ture and  let  60,000  gallons  of  diesel  oil  pour 
in  Humboldt  Bay,  not  far  from  Eureka,  Calif 
Who  could  reasonably  be  c.illed  on  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  365-Iaot   tanker  would   break 
in    two   in   the   Panama   Canal   In   December 
1968    losing;  some  of  Its  cargo  of  fuel  oU?  Or 
that   two   cl.iys    before    Christmas,    the    little 
tanker   Mary   A     Whalen   would   run  aground 
>ff  Rockawny  Point,  NY,  on  the  south  shore 
if    LiOng    Island,    hard    by    New    York    City's 
most  heavily  used  stretch  of  beaches''  Or  that 
on     Christmas     Day     Japanese     authorities, 
would   have   to   close    the   Naruto   Strait   be- 
cause of  the  danger  to  ships  from  gasoline 
that   had   escaped   from   a   grounded    tanker' 
Who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  warn 
the  Coast  Guard  that  (juanlltles  of  what  ap- 
peared  to   be   heavy   fuel  oil  would   wash   up 
onto  the  Rhtxle  Ishind  coast  on  Inauguration 
D.iy.    1969 — but  that  there  would  be  no  clue 
to    the    ship    or    shore    plant    from    which    It 
escaped? 

As  any  I.iwyer  can  quickly  point  out.  there 
,ire  differences  In  the  origins  of  these  sev- 
er.il  dls.isters  which  are  worth  defining  If  one 
:s  concerned  about  writing  u.seful  public  pol- 
icy There  are  acts  of  God,  such  as  violent 
storms:  there  Is  human  error,  such  as  put- 
ting a  tiinker  on  a  known  reef;  there  Is  the 
Inevitable  bre.ikdown  In  any  man-made  me- 
chanical system,  such  as  the  tendency  of 
tankers  with  riveted  sides  la  construction 
technique  largely  discontinued  about  six 
years  ago.  accordln»t  to  (jne  expert  i  to  ooze 
oil  around  the  rivets  Ttiat  leakage  may  be 
only  a  barrel  a  day.  but  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
thick  and  persistent  stuff,  may  be  more  than 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  In  the  Rehoboth  Beach 
incident,  the  barge  that  was  washed  ashore 
lost,  from  .1  pipe  that  broke,  a  quantity  .  f 
oil  described  by  Interior  Department  officials 
as  very  small,"  somewhere  from  5  to  30 
barrels  That  "very  small"  dose  of  heavy  oil. 
according  to  the  officials  "marked"  2  to  3 
miles  of  beach  and  caused  substantial  pol- 
lution to  about  three  blocks  of  beach  front 
Looking  back  over  the  two  years  since  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster  ,ilerted  the  public 
and  governments  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  transportation  of  v.ust  quantities  of  crude 
oil  It  Is  startling  to  observe  how  many  pol- 
lution incidents  and  near  nUsses  there  have 
been;  the  list  Just  recited  is  far  from  ex- 
haustive 

It  was  Instructive,  for  example,  to  learn 
from  a  trade  publication  this  winter  of  two 
tanker  casualties  off  southern  Africa  In  the 
spring  of  1968  On  April  29,  about  3  miles  off 
the  Cape  of  c;<>i3d  Hope,  the  Esso  Es.'icr. 
struck  ,in  underwater  obstruction  and  cut 
herself  ?pen  at  three  points  She  lost  about 
30,000  barrels  of  .Arabian  heavy  crude  oil 
Esso  said  It  applied  Its  new  dispersant,  Cor- 
exlt,  "With  great  success  In  the  other  re- 
p.jrted  casualty,  the  tanker  Andron.  whose 
owner  is  listed  as  a  Greek  company  split  .< 
seam  In  he  ivy  seas  After  discharging  her 
cargo  of  Kuwait  crude,  she  underwent  tem- 
porary repairs  at  Durban,  reloaded  the  oil 
resumed  her  voyage  for  Venice,  and  sank 
,ibout  10  miles  off  Southwest  Africa  Exactly 
what  happened  to  her  cargo  of  about  16,000 
tons,  (117,000  barrels)  Is  not  fully  known  but 
there  are  only  two  possibilities;  Immediate 
ir  ijradual   pjllutlon  of   the  sea 

In  short,  with  the  world's  consumption 
<>i  petroleum  products—  In  homes,  factories, 
office  buildings,  schools,  chemical  plants,  air- 
craft, ships,  motor  vehicles  and  electric  gen- 
erating stations—  increasing  by  7  5  per  cent  a 
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year  (It  Is  now  seven  times  what  It  was  In 
1938),  the  water-borne  shipment  of  oil  has 
become  an  Industry  In  Itself,  Twenty-flve 
years  ago,  the  T-i,  workhorse  tanker  of 
World  War  II,  carried  about  16,000  tons.  By 
the  early  1960s,  Japanese  shipyards,  emerg- 
ing as  the  world's  busiest,  were  building 
ships  to  carry  more  than  100,000  tons  and 
were  "stretching"  smaller  ships.  The  Torrey 
Canyon,  for  example,  built  at  Newport  News, 
Va  to  carry  67,000  tons,  was  jumbolzed  In  Ja- 
p.in  to  carry  1 18,000  tons.  By  keeping  her  orlg- 
UKil  power  plant  and  propulsion  system,  the 
most  expensive  part  of  a  tanker,  the  Torrey 
Canyon,  at  only  a  slight  sacrifice  of  speed, 
nearly  doubled  her  delivery  capacity.  The  sav- 
ing worked  out  to  roughly  a  penny  a  barrel. 
Show  any  International  oil  company  how  to 
add  a  penny  a  barrel  to  profits  and  It  can 
make  you  very  rich  by  cutting  you  In  for 
cnly  a  few  (iaub§  of  the  extra  Icing, 

The  same  economic  logic  lifted  tanker  size 
to  312.000  tons  by  1968  with  the  launching 
ol  the  Universe  Ireland,  first  of  six  such 
sliips  to  be  operated  by  Gulf.  Last  November 
ttie  Japanese  yard  that  built  her,  Ishlkawa- 
jima-Harlma  Heavy  Industries  Co.,  got  an 
order  for  a  370,000-tonner,  to  cost  between 
j.*2  million  and  $25  million.  Disputing  some 
K.dustry  experts,  the  buyer,  Tokyo  Tanker 
Co  ,  said  It  thought  that  economies  of  scale 
would  persist  as  capacity  approached 
DOO.OOO  tons. 

The  370,000- ton  tanker  will  carry  three 
::mes  as  much  oil  as  did  the  Torrey  Canyon. 
The  50,000  tons  or  more  of  oil  that  she 
spilled  contaminated  140  miles  of  English 
coast  and  a  considerable  stretch  of  Brittany's 
northern  shore,  HO  miles  from  the  wreck. 

Could  a  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  -occur 
a,:aln?  Like  today's  new  supertankers,  she 
«as  well  made  and  equipped  with  modem 
navigational  aids  She  stranded  solely  as  the 
result  of  her  captains  bad  seamanship — an 
aberration,  "  one  expert  mariner  called  the 
performance.  If  It  seemed  too  Incredible  to 
happen  more  than  once  In  a  lifetime,  one 
had  only  to  wait  a  year  for  the  captain  of 
the  Ocean  Eagle,  which  split  In  two,  to  frac- 
ture her  bottom  on  the  ocean  floor  In  front 
o:  San  Juan  harbor. 

Britain's  aerial  bombing  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  (an  attempt,  successful  said  White- 
hall, to  burn  the  oil  remaining  in  her  tanksT 
and  the  struggle  by  troops  and  civilians  to 
remove  inches  of  oil  from  beaches  and  har- 
b.irs  attracted  hundreds  of  newsmen.  Over- 
nifiiht,  governments,  editors  and  the  public 
discovered  how  much  oil  a  single  ship  can 
c.irry;  how  persistent,  noxious  and,  for 
wiiterfowl,  lethal,  crude  oil  can  be;  how  emo- 
tional can  be  the  argument  about  how  to 
nean  it  up,  with  tourism-minded  merchants 
ad\ocatlng  chemicals  for  a  quick,  thorough 
wash,  and  fishermen  and  naturalists  prefer- 
ring mechanical  methods;  how  unprepared, 
:n  law  and  in  practical  arrangements,  na- 
tional states  are  to  cope  with,  much  less  put 
.>ii  end  to,  oil  pollution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Torrey  Canyon 
episode  and  unrelated  InsUnces  of  pollution 
to  the  New  Jersey  and  Cape  Cod  shores  a 
!ew  weeks  later  dramatized  not  only  the 
enormity  of  the  (Infrequent)  major  disaster 
but  the  fact  that  coastal  oil  pollution  Is  an 
everyday  problem.  Despite  efforts  of  the  big 
t.iaker  fleets  to  dispose  of  their  residues  in- 
nocuously, there  is  a  lot  of  clandestine  bilge 
w.ishlng  by  countless  freighters,  trawlers  and 
t-inkers. 

These  events  fired  up  a  mood  of  reform  In 
Wiishlngton.  President  Johnson  directed  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Interior 
to  make  a  study  of  oU  pollution  and  recom- 
n.end  legislation.  A  number  of  Congress- 
nien— and  lobbyists— began  to  gird  them- 
selves for  another  round  In  the  continuing 
Conflict  between  public  and  private  interests. 
i;i  London,  meanwhile,  an  emergency  ses- 
^;on  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 
Consultative    Organization    IIMCO),    a    UN 


body,  had  been  convened  at  Britain's  re- 
quest. It  began  deliberations  on  two  con- 
ventions to  supplement  existing  interna- 
tional law.  One  would  establish  the  right  of 
a  state  to  take  action  against  a  foreign- 
owned  ship  lying  offshore,  but  in  interna- 
tional waters,  to  protect  the  state's  coast 
from  pollution.  (Britain,  despite  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Royal  Navy  to  try  to  fire  the 
leaking  Torrey  Canyon  immediately,  stood 
aside  for  ten  days  of  fruitless  salvage  at- 
tempts. In  part  because  there  was  no  legal 
authority  or  precedent  for  destroying  some- 
one else's  property  on  the  high  seas,  i  The 
other  convention  would  establish  liability  of 
ship  owners  for  pollution  damage.  With  "un- 
common dispatch,  IMCO  also  adopted  a 
package  of  recommendations  to  national 
states  on  technical  safety  matters  and  on 
tougher  enforcement  of  antl-poUutlon  law. 
Another  aspect  of  the  tanker  business  that 
was  Illuminated  by  the  Torrey  Canyon  and 
Ocean  Eagle  casualties  is  the  role  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia  as  the  world's  leading 
country  In  registered  merchant  marine  t<jn- 
nage.  In  1947.  because  of  difficulties  with 
Panamanian  consuls  who,  owners  said, 
sought  to  collect  "fees"  every  time  a  Pana- 
manian-flag ship  cleared  their  ports.  United 
States  shipping  interests  were  looking  for  a 
new  flag  of  convenience  (or  flag  of  necessity, 
depending  on  how  one  chooses  to  approach 
the  wage  and  tax  argument).  That  need  co- 
incided with  the  engagement  of  ti.e  late 
Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr..  to  assist  Liberia's 
economic  development.  The  result  was  the 
drafting  by  three  Wall  Street  law  firms  of 
legislation,  duly  enacted  in  Monrovia,  that 
put  Liberia  in  the  business  of  registering 
ships. 

In  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Liberia  has 
taken  great  pains  to  rebut  trade  union  accu- 
sations that  hers  is  a  "runaway  flag,"  flow,-n 
by  unsafe,  leaky  old  tubs  whose  crews  are 
virtually  galley  slaves  and  Incompetent,  too. 
Without  getting  Into  that  argument,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Jumbo  tankers  which  today 
fly  the  Llberlan  flag  are  well-made  vessels. 
The  African  state  has  what  seem  to  be  exact- 
ing regulations  governing  seaworthiness, 
loading  and  safety  equipment.  It  Issues  offi- 
cers' papers  either  reciprocally  or  after  an 
applicant  passes  examinations  which  Liberia 
says  are  tougher  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, Liberia,  says  Albert  J.  Rudick,  an 
American  lawyer  who  Is  employed  full  time 
in  New  York  with  a  staff  of  forty  as  Llberlan 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Maritime  Affairs, 
tries  to  make  a  ship  owner's  responsibilities 
commensurate  with  the  benefits  (no  corpo- 
rate Income  tax)   of  the  Llberlan  flag. 

Nevertheless,  the  Llberlan  maritime  pro- 
gram remains  very  much  as  it  was  con- 
ceived— an  affair  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can ship  owners  and  quietly  managed  by 
them  and  their  lawyers  who  decide,  without 
"benefit"  of  public  scrutiny  or  debate,  how- 
to  balance  private  and  public  Interest.  (Mr 
Rudick  argued  that  there  Is  meaningful  de- 
bate in  Liberia's  Congress  but  he  was  un- 
able to  name  the  relevant  committees  or 
their  chairmen.) 

When  the  Torrey  Canyon's  board  of  in- 
vestigation met,  It  had  no  rules  of  procedure 
to  follow.  Its  mandate  was  a  regulation  for 
inquiries  which  stresses  the  possible  negli- 
gence of  the  crew  and  thereby  underplays  the 
possible  role  In  a  casualty  of  the  ship's  me- 
chanical condition  or  of  acts  or  omissions 
by  its  owners.  No  wonder  that  the  board 
failed  to  mention  in  its  report  certain  things 
it  learned  about  the  condition  and  equip- 
ping of  the  ship — matters  now  verv  relevant 
to  damage  suits  by  Britain  and  Prance 
against  the  Torrey  Canyon's  owner  (a  phan- 
tom Llbertan  corporation  with  head  office 
In  Bermuda)  and  operator.  Union  Oil.  Nor, 
one  supposes.  Is  It  surprising  that  nearly 
a  year  after  the  Ocean  Eagle  casualty  the 
report  of  Investigation  had  not  been  released 
by  Monrovia,  where,  It  was  explained,  they 


have  been  very  busy  this  winter  celebrating 
William  V.  S.  Tubman's  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary as  President 

Similarly,  Liberia  has  not  released  for  dis- 
cussion changes  in  its  laws  and  regulations, 
soon  to  be  put  Into  effect.  Surely,  the  marl- 
time  rules  of  the  foremost  "seafaring  na- 
tion" are  of  interest  outside  Monrovia;  but, 
except  in  Wall  Street  where  the  proposed 
changes  were  drafted,  they  are  generally  un- 
known 

The  overriding  Issue  posed  by  the  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster,  the  Ocran  Eagle  episode,  the 
eruption  of  the  well  opposite  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  lesser  Instances  of  pollution  i.s 
that  of  responsibility  Shall  a  tanker,  drilling 
rig,  shore  installation  (eg,  refinery,  trans- 
shipment terminal,  depot,  etc  )  or  other  oil 
facility  be  responsible  for  damage  done  bv  its 
oiP  Shall  it  be  responsible  absolutely,  that 
is,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  i.s  at  fault, 
or  only  if  negligenf:'  And  if  liable  shall  it 
pay  the  full  damages,  or  only  up  to  a  limned 
amount^ 

The  questions  are  being  debated  in  London 
at  IMCO  meetings  of  legal  experts  and  m 
Washington  in  hearings  beloje  the  subcom- 
mittee on  air  and  water  pollution  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  One  of  the 
conventions  that  IMCO  experts  hope  will  be 
completed  at  Brussels  next  November  would 
deal  with  the  liability  of  tankers  for  oil 
damage.  The  Brussels  conference  will  have 
to  decide  how  sweeping  the  Uabilitv  shall  be. 
A  slight  majority  of  the  deliberating  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  is  said  to  favor 
absolute  liability.  More  likely,  the  process  of 
accommodation  will  produce  liability  based 
on  fault,  with  the  burden  oi  proof  "on  the 
ship. 

The  amount  of  liability  will  be  limited, 
partly  because  it  traditionally  has  been  and 
partly  because  of  the  expenseand  difficulUes 
of  getting  Insurance  for  unlimited  liability. 
How  high  the  limitation  should  be  will  also 
be  resolved  at  the  conference.  The  United 
States  has  proposed  two  to  four  times  the 
1957  liability  convention  limit  of  $67  a  gross 
registered  ton,  with  a  maximum  of  $15  mil- 
lion. (Washington  has  never  signed  that  con- 
vention )  The  International  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, a  small,  little-known,  powerful  Ant- 
werp-based network  of  lawyers,  which  has 
drafted  several  important  maritime  conven- 
tions, is  expected  to  press  for  its  1957  formula 
or  not  much  more.  Undoubtedly,  all  open- 
ing positions  on  this  point  were  taken  for 
bargaining  purposes.  The  issue  may  be  argued 
as  one  of  how  much  damage  canbe  reason- 
ably expected,  with  cleanup  costs  from 
various  spills  offered  in  evidence.  At  bottom, 
U  Is  a  matter  of  tanker  owners  and  operators 
trying  to  minimize  their  extra  Insurance 
costs.  Washington  estimates  the  convention 
may  add  10  per  cent  to  a  tanker's  normal  in- 
surance costs,  or  about  2  per  cent  to  operat- 
ing costs,  A  2  per  cent  rise  in  operating  costs 
in  any  business  is  not  trivial. 

The  same  question  has  arisen  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  which  is  considering 
legislation  (S  7)  sponsored  bv  its  chairman. 
Senator  Muskle.  It  would,'  among  other- 
things,  authorize  the  government  to  clean 
up  oil  spUls  in  inland  and  territorial  waters 
and  require  the  tanker  to  pay  the  costs.  The 
legislation  proposes  a  limit  oi  $450  a  ton  up 
to  $15  million.  Asserting  that  these  levels 
would  "amount  to  a  denial  of  ship  owners' 
right  to  limitation  of  Uabilitv,"  the  Maritime 
Law  Association  of  the  United  States  repre- 
senting some  2.000  admiralty  lawvers  i  who 
generally  work  for  ship  owners)  "urged  the 
Congress  to  return  to  the  $67  a  ton  and  $5 
mlUion  limits  written  in  legislation  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  weakened  bv  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  (where  an  oil  man 
and  a  shipping  man  held  swav)  in  1968  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute  proposed  $100 
a  ton  up  to  $10  million.  Last  year  it  proposed 
$250  a  ton  up  to  $8  million.  It  changed  its 
mind.  It  said,  to  go  along  with  the  limits 
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<kdopt«d  by  seven  major  oil  companies  which 
have  established  li  voluntary  cleanup  plan 
(Which  will  come  into  effect  only  if  a  lot  more 
tanker  owners  adhere »  An  API  tabulation 
showed  that  the  moat  expensive  cleanup  on 
record-  for  the  tanker  Geieral  Colcx-otronis 
In  '.he  Bahamas  a  :.ear  ago  was  •800  000 
Conveniently,  the  API  explicitly  excluded  the 
Torrey  Canyon,  whose  cleanup  expenses  It 
put  at  (8  million  :  half  the  cl-ilms  of  Brlt^iiti 
and  PYancet.  because  of  technological  prog- 
ress over  the  past  t*o  years  and  many  of  the 
mistakes  made  In  the  Turr^y  Canyon  inci- 
dent would  not  be  repeated,  and.  of  course, 
research  on  cleanup  methods  Is  continuing  " 
Those  few  words  h.trdly  Justify  Ignoring  »7  2 
million  of  .^n  ts  million  cleanup  bill 

ITie  Maritime  Law  Association  seeking  to 
establish  limitation  as  something  close  to 
divine  right,  argued  that  it  Is  rcxited  In  the 
universally  recognized  principle  that  It  is  of 
paramount  consideration  for  maritime  na- 
tions to  preserve  the  continuity  of  maritime 
commerce  as  a  matter  of  vital  national  in- 
terest '  The  Hssociatlon.  noting  that  Con- 
gress granted  limitation  in  1351  i  the  legis- 
lation has  not  been  signincantly  altered  since 
then ) .  went  on  to  cite  an  1871  Supreme  Court 
decfslttn  which  recognized  that  the  law  »  ob- 
jecr  U'&a  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest'  In 
ships 

The  argument  could  hardly  be  less  rele- 
vant Even  If  the  asserted  "paramount  con- 
3lderatlon"  exists.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  It  applies  to  the  United  States  or 
that  commerce  cannot  be  ".ustalned  In  for- 
eign-flag bottoms  which  are  hent  to  sea  to 
make  a  buck  and  presumably  will  be  avail- 
able -\3  for  any  iia'.i  'iial  security  argument. 
there  is  good  reastin  '  if  only  the  multiplicity 
^f  pressures  Washington  can  bring  to  bean 
to  Believe  that  American-owned  ships  under 
foreign  flags  would  be  available  in  time  of 
urgent  need  As  for  persuading  that  legend- 
ary capitalist  to  In'. est  in  ships,  the  argument 
antedates  common  use  of  the  corporation. 
when  the  investor  was  personally  liable  for 
the  ships  damage  and  the  development  of 
today's  broad  deep  versatile  insurance  mar- 
ket Because  of  these  r  hanged  economic  con- 
ditions. Unutatlon  is  not  s.i  Just,  necessary  or 
inunutable  aa  Itj  beneficiaries  argue  Ac- 
:ordlng  to  some  quallQed  lawyers,  the  courts 
are  moving  away  from  It 

The  Santa  Barbara  mishap  a.nd  Senator 
Muskle's  bill  are  forcing  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  review  offshore  drilling  policy  and 
regulation,  and  also  what  l.i  known  about 
materials  ind  techniques  for  cleaning  up 
spUIed  >ll  m  sea  and  iand  without  harm- 
ing natural  life  With  the  oil  Industry  itself 
accepting  Senator  Muskle  s  principle  that  the 
government  should  be  reimbursed  for  clean- 
ing up  spills  arising  from  private  commerce 
l:  would  seem  likely  that  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill — if  It  is  not  stranded  on  one  of 
those  hidden  shoals  In  the  House  Public 
Works  Conamittee 


THE   KUKUI  GARDENS  STORY 

Mr  KONG  Mr  Pre.sident,  on  I-Vbru- 
ary  11.  it  'A'as  my  privilege  to  participate 
as  a  guest  tn  a  groundbreaking'  ceremony 
for  the  Kukui  Gardens  housing  develop- 
ment project  m  Honolulu  I  call  atten- 
tion lo  this  event  because  the  hu^e  com- 
plex IS  said  to  be  the  largest  .single  re- 
development project  in  the  United 
States  under  .section  221'di'3'  of  the 
National  Housing  Act 

The  project  contemplates  the  cjn- 
struction  of  <apre  than  800  apartment 
units  for  famiTles  of  low  and  moderate 
income  with  financing  assistance  pro- 
vided by  mortgage  Insurance  endor.sed  by 
the  P'ederal  Housmg  Commissioner  The 
S16  million  project  -^ill  be  developed  on 


19  5  acres  of  land  within  the  city  of 
Honolulu 

Mr  Clarence  T  C  Ching,  of  Hono- 
lulu, created  the  Clarence  T  C  Ching 
P'oundation  a.s  a  nonprofit  body  to  .spon- 
sor the  project 

The  '  Kukui  Gardens  Story"  has  been 
publl.shed  by  the  director.s  of  the  Kukui 
tiardens  Foundation  to  describe  the 
background,  plans,  and  people  Involved 
m  iHunchmn  tiu.s  important  housing  de- 
velopment project  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Recdrd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

"I'HE    Kl    Ktl    CiARDENH    SrORT 

In  1966  the  Honolulu  Redevelopment 
Agency  iHRAi  In  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment liiltlate<1  a  competition  whereby  various 
individuals  and  organizations  were  Invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  the  purcha.>e  and  devel- 
opment of  approximately  19  5  acres  ot  land 
wlUiln  the  City  of  Honolulu  and  within  the 
area  Identified  as  the  '  Kukui  Project.  Hawaii 
No  R-3,"  as  part  uZ  Its  urban  redevelopment 
program  The  HRA  required  that  In  consid- 
eration of  Its  sale  of  the  property  to  the  re- 
developer  there  be  developed  and  <ipcrated 
on  the  proiieriy  .i  nou.slng  propert  for  famil- 
ies of  low  iind  moderate  inccjme  with  II- 
nanclng  assistance  provided  by  mortgage  in- 
surance endorsed  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Commlssli.iner  i  FHA  Commissioner  i  under 
the  provisions  of  .Section  22lidii.3i  of  the 
National  Houiing  Act  As  envisioned  by  the 
HRA  the  project  was  an  ambitious  program 
requiring  that  there  be  constructed  not  less 
than  HUO  aparunent  units  at  a  total  estimated 
C'»t  '.f  approximately  »15  000.000 

Mr  Clarence  T  i"  Chlng  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  In  l.ind  development 
projects  In  the  Mate  of  Hawaii  and  particu- 
larly with  a  Se<-tion  2'Jlidi  i3i  housing  proj- 
ect for  a  limited  distribution  mortgagor,  be- 
lieved that  he  could  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  community  by  offering  his 
experience  in  this  type  of  activity  Xo  have 
t.he  project  realized  as  anticipated  by  the 
HRA.  and  he  therefore,  submitted  his  pro- 
posal in  the  competition.  Tht  proposal  was 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  ulti- 
mate i.le\e:opment  "rganlzatlon  would  be  a 
nonprofit  organization  and  thereby  qualify 
tor  I'X)'^  mortgiige  insurance  under  said  Sec- 
tion 221idii'ii  The  proposal  was  submitted 
to  the  HRA  under  the  de.signallon  oj  The 
Clarence  T  C  Chlng  Foundation  i  Founda- 
tion i.  A  proposed  charitable  organization, 
with  the  explanation  that  if  the  project  wius 
awarded  t..i  the  Foundation  Mr  Chlng  would 
cause  to  be  organized  a  chiirltable  trust 
which  would  serve  tvs  the  sponsor  tA  the  proj- 
ect as  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  FHA  on  January  19.  1967.  the  HRA 
Informed  Mr  Chlng  that  the  proposed  The 
Clarence  T  C  Chlng  Foundation  had  been 
^elected  as  the  redeveloper 

I.'iimedlately  thereafter  Mr  Chlng  pro- 
eeOed  with  the  organization  of  The  Clarence 
r  C  Chlng  Foundation  together  with  'he 
Kukui  Clardens  corporation  i  Cor(K>ratioii  i 
To  satisfy  the  various  government  agencies 
having  an  Interest  In  t.'ie  matter  .ind  par- 
ticularly the  HHA  It  wa.s  necessaj-y  that  the 
organizational  Instruments  be  circulated  with 
the  FHA  Commissioner,  the  HRA  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Dlrectt>r  of  Regulatory  Agencies.  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  Int/'rnal  Revenue  Service. 
.\fter  several  suggestions  made  by  the  various 
agencies  vvere  Incorporated  In  the  organiza- 
tional Inslroments.  it  was  further  necesoary 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  St  Francis  Hos- 
pital and  Chamlnade  College  In  Honolulu. 
tK»th  of  which  have  Integral  roles  In  the 
Kukui  Gardens  Corporation  organization 


THE    Ct-ABINCE    T     C     CHING    FOVNDATION 

By  Trust  Agreement  dated  August  8.  1967. 
Clarence  T  C  Chlng.  as  Settlor,  and  Clarence 
T  C  Chlng.  Henry  C  H  Chun-Hoon.  Jasper 
J  Jepson.  Katsumt  Kometanl.  and  Ralph  M 
Mlwa  as  Trustees,  created  a  charitable  trust 
Identified  as  The  Clarence  T  C  Chlng  Pou.i- 
dation  Mr  Chlng  funded  the  trust  with  .in 
initial  contribution  of  $10,000  In  cash 

The  Foundation  has  no  limited  or  sf>eo:!;c 
purposes  and  objectives  other  than  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  engaging  In  charitable  ii:;d 
other  activities  permitted  under  the  Inter'  ii 
Revenue  Code  Inasmuch  as  the  Potindatir)n 
Is  Intended  to  have  perpetual  existence  I'.e 
.Settlor  intentionally  empowered  the  Trustees 
to  have  as  much  flexibility  permitted  by  ,  i* 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  the  ;icl- 
mlnlstratlon  of  the  trust  and  the  beneh.  ::»' 
uses  of  the  Income  e.irned  by  the  trti.st 
There  are  no  specifically  named  beneflclario'! 
who  are  entitled  to  the  Income  or  principal 
of  the  trust  However,  there  are  some  guide- 
lines under  which  the  Trustees  are  requfsTed 
to  consider  benefits  to  the  needy  and  dei,:i- 
tute.  the  sick  and  the  aged,  scholarship  i.d 
and  assistance  grants  f  ^r  research  and  stiitly 
and  a-sslstance  for  hospital  and  other  puhiir 
charitable  or  educational  Institutions 

By  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Agreement  •;;? 
Trustees  are  directed  that  they  may  not  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust  perform  a".y 
.)Ct  which  would  cause  the  Foundation  t,i 
forfeit  its  status  as  a  U»x  exempt  orgaiu/.i- 
tlon  under  the  pnivlslons  of  Section  501  _ 
I  Ji  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  This  If  .in 
express  limitation  of  the  Trustees'  author:tv 
and  if  the  TYustees  shall  engage  in  prohibit cd 
transactions  repugnant  to  a  Section  50!  i 
('3)  organization  or  if  they  shall  dlstrlb  :'e 
any  part  of  the  trust  estate  for  purp-  ^-s 
other  than  authorized  In  the  Tnist  Agree- 
ment. UF>on  petition  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  either  of  Cham:;:  de 
College  or  St  Francis  Hoepital  the  trust  a  il 
terminate  and  the  trust  estate  will  pas.v  t  > 
Chamlnade  College  and  St  Francis  Hosp'.ti! 
The  aforementioned  limitation  Is  expre^-.v 
designed  t<i  prevent  the  Trustees  from  p  :- 
mltting  anv  of  the  Income  or  principal  of  'he 
trust  estate  to  pass  u>  private  individuals  tor 
nonciiarilabie  u.ses  Kvcry  precaution  ;  ij 
been  taken  m  the  Trust  .^g^eement  to  eiiMire 
that  no  economic  benefit  will  accrue  to  Mr 
Chlng  or  his  family. 

In  the  event  of  termination  of  the  Four.'i.i- 
tlon.  all  trust  property  will  be  vested  in 
Chamlnade  College  and  St  FYancls  Hosp;:«l 
in  t.he  proportions  of  two-thirds  and  i  !ie- 
thlrd,  respectively  If  at  the  time  that  t.'.ey 
.ire  eligible  to  receive  such  property,  if  eltr.er 
of  them  Is  not  then  In  existence  or  qualii'.ed 
as  an  exempt  organization  under  said  Sec- 
tion 501(c)(3).  Its  share  will  pass  to  the 
other 

The  Foundation  has  been  determined  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  a  chari- 
table trust  exempt  from  Federal  Income  '.^x 
as  an  organization  described  in  Section  .^  U 
(CI  111   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

KUKfl   GARDENS  CORP. 

Pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  by  the  five 
Trustees  of  the  Clarence  T  C  Chlng  To  ni- 
dation, acting  as  private  Individuals  and  :.  '. 
as  such  Trustees,  the  Director  of  Regula'.  ry 
Agencies,  State  of  Hawaii.  Issued  a  Ciic^ter 
of  Incorp-jratlon  on  August  25.  1967,  creat.f.g 
the  Kukul  Gardens  Corporation,  a  H.iw.iU 
nonprofit  corporation  The  membership  of 
the  Corporation  Is  comprised  of  fifteen  per- 
sons, five  i>f  whom  are  Trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation, five  of  whom  are  members  of  t!.e 
Board  of  Regents  of  Chamlnade  College.  .  nd 
five  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Board  t ' 
Lay  Advisors  of  St  Francis  Hospital  Tlie 
names  of  the  members  are  as  follows: 

Trustees  Clarence  T  C.  Ching,  Henry  C 
H  Chun-Hoon,  Jasper  J  Jepson.  Katsuml 
Kometanl.  Ralph  M    Mlwa 

Regents     Kenneth  F.  C.  Char.  Maurice  J 
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Sullivan,  John  J.  Uabara,  James  W.  Y.  Wong, 
Watson  TosbUnoto. 

Lay  Advisors:  Hung  Wal  Chlng,  Alexander 
J  Coney.  Campbell  W.  Stevenson,  Vincent 
H    Yano.  Sister  Maureen,  O.8.P. 

It  Is  expressly  provided  In  the  Charter  that 
the  membership  of  the  Corporation  shall  at 
all  times  be  In  the  proportions  above  de- 
scribed, and  no  persons  other  than  such 
Trustees.  Regents  or  Lay  Advisors  may  be 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Charter  of  Incorporation  expressly 
provides  that  all  Income  earned  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  paid  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation  to  be  used  lor  the  purposes  au- 
thorized under  the  Trust  Agreement.  If  the 
Foundation  shall  not  then  be  In  existence 
und  or  If  It  shall  not  qualify  as  an  exempt 
organization  under  Section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  all  such  Income  shall 
be  distributed  to  Chamlnade  College  and  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  the  proportions  of  two- 
thirds  and  one-thlrjl.  respectively.  If  the 
Corporation  shall  be  dissolved  for  whatever 
reasons,  all  the  assets  of  the  Corporation 
thall  be  distributed  In  the  manner  provided 
tLir  the  distribution  of  Income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  deter- 
mined the  Kukul  Gardens  Corporation  to  be 
an  organization  exempt  from  Federal  income 
t.ixes  under  the  provisions  of  Section  501(c) 
1 4 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

THE    PROJECr 

The  Kukul  Gardens  Corporation  will  be 
t:ie  developer  and  owner  of  the  Kukui 
Cirdens  Project.  It  will  borrow  from  The 
Fird  Foundation  the  sum  of  $16,101,000  to 
be  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  project 
property.  The  mortgage  will  be  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  under  which  the  FHA 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  Insure  mort- 
giges  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
constructing,  and  operating  rental  projects 
lor  families  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 

The  maximum  mortgage  amount  which  the 
FHA  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  Insure  for 
mortgages  made  by  a  nonprofit  mortgagor 
is  lOO'f  of  the  funds  required  to  purchase 
the  land  and  to  construct  the  rental  project. 
The  repayment  of  the  mortgage  loan  Is  to  be 
n.ade  over  a  period  of  40  years  from  earnings 
o:  the  project  During  the  effective  period  of 
the  mortgage,  the  FHA  Commissioner  exer- 
cises strict  control  and  supervision  of  the  ac- 
t.vltles  of  the  nonprofit  mortgagor  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
t;:e  project. 

The  principal  device  by  which  such  control 
.ind  supervision  are  exercised  by  the  FHA 
(.  jmmlBsloner  Is  the  Regulatory  Agreement 
■Ahich  must  be  executed  between  the  FHA 
Commissioner  and  the  nonprofit  mortgagor 
Ht  the  time  of  Initial  endorsement  for  mort- 
t'lge  Insurance.  The  Regulatory  Agreement 
\s.ith  reference  to  nonprofit  mortgagors  ex- 
;  ressly  requires,  among  other  things,  the 
pnor  written  approval  of  the  FHA  Commls- 
■Moner  with  respect  to  any  disposition  of 
mortgaged  property,  any  amendments  or  re- 
1'  iir  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  any  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  supervisory  or  man- 
. I  .serial  services. 

The  Regulatory   Agreement  requires   that 

nil  earnings  of  the  nonprofit  corporation  in 

excess     of     all     expenses,     including     such 

.! mounts  required  for  mortgage  amortization, 

re  to  be  deposited  In  a  "Residual  Receipts 

Fund."  and  all  monies  In  such  Fund  shall  be 

::ider  the  control  of  the  FHA  Commissioner 

•.:id  shall  be  disbursed  only  on  the  direction 

f  t.he  FHA  Conunlssloner,  who  has  the  power 

and  authority  to  direct  that  such  Fund,  or 

.i!iy  part  thereof,  be  used  for  such  purposes 

as  he  may  determine  In  furtherance  of  maln- 

I. lining  the  lowest  rentals  possible  for  fam- 

:lies  of  low  and  moderate  income. 

Unless  the  FHA  Commissioner  so  directs, 
there  will  be  no  Income  or  earnings  of  the 
Kukul  Gardens  Corporation  payable  to  the 


Trustees  of  the  Foundation  so  long  as  the 
property  shall  be  subject  to  the  mortgage  in- 
sured by  the  PHA  Commissioner.  Therefore, 
It  may  conceivably  be  that  the  Foundation 
Mrtll  not  receive  any  income  from  the  Corpo- 
ration for  a  period  of  as  long  as  40  years. 

During  the  effective  period  of  the  mort- 
gage, the  Corporation  assists  the  community 
In  malting  available  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  attractive  apartment  units 
at  very  reasonable  rents.  Upon  the  full  re- 
payment of  the  mortgage  debt,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Regulatory  Agreement  will  not 
thereafter  be  effective.  At  such  time  the  Cor- 
p>oratlon  will  be  the  owner  of  19.5  acres  of 
land  in  downtown  Honolulu  with  all  Im- 
provements. It  may  be  expected  that  at  such 
future  date  the  income  generated  from  the 
ownership  of  the  land  will  enable  the  Foun- 
dation to  more  effectively  execute  its  chari- 
table purposes. 

FINANCIAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  organization  of  the  Foundation  and 
the  Corporation  for  the  purchase,  ownership, 
development  and  operation  of  the  Kukui 
Gardens  rental  project  has  been  recognized 
as  being  a  unique  concept  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  221(d)  (3)  rental  project.  However, 
in  many  respects  the  organization  is  not 
unlike  other  221(d)(3)  projects.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  Kukui  Gardens 
Project  is  that  Clarence  T.  C.  Ching  contrib- 
uted his  knowledge,  experience  and  organiza- 
tion, and  equally  important,  made  available 
those  funds  which  are  considered  to  be  risk 
capital  which  most  persons  have  neither  the 
resources  nor  inclination  to  do. 

With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  which  extended  the  oouriesy 
of  a  prime  rate.  Kukul  Gardens  Oarporation 
borrowed  an  amount  in  excess  of  $590,000. 
which  was  required  to  be  expended  by  the 
Corp)oration  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  mort- 
gage loan.  Inasmuch  as  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration was  organized  with  no  capital.  It  was 
necessary  that  Mr.  Ching  offer  securities  and 
his  personal  guaranty  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan.  It  is  expected  that  the  loan  will  be 
paid  from  mortgage  loan  proceeds,  but  had 
any  insurmountable  obstacles  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  period  of  fifteen  months  since 
the  Project  was  first  undertaken  and  had 
such  obstacles  resulted  in  a  failure  of  the 
Project  prior  to  closing  of  the  mortsaee.  a 
substantial  personal  loss  would  have  been 
suffered. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently,  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
celebrated.  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  good 
wishes  to  this  courageous  nation  which 
has  fought  hard  for  the  reestablishment 
of  complete  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  this  anni- 
versary is  overshadowed  by  the  all-too- 
brutal  reminder  that  Soviet  oppression 
is  still  present.  Let  us  pray  that  the  day 
will  once  again  come  when  the  great 
Lithuanian  nation  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  era  of  the  22  years  when  she  was 
free — free  to  enjoy  a  renaissance  of  edu- 
cational betterment;  free  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  music,  art  and  ballet;  free  to 
reach  the  heretofore  unattained  peaks 
of  industry  and  commerce;  free  to  enjoy 
the  joy  of  owning  one's  own  farm.  These 
are  the  incredible  accomplishments  made 
by  the  Lithuanians  in  the  two  brief 
decades  of  freedom  which  were  afforded 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  im- 
minent when  Lithuania  will  once  again 
be  restored  to  her  rightful  heritage  of 


liberty  and  independence  and  will  be  able 
to  lead  a  happy  and  fruitful  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  February  16  in  Newark.  N.J.. 
commemorating  the  51st  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLirriON    OF    THE    LITHUANIAN    COUNCIL    OF 

New  Jersey 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
American-Lithuanians  and  their  friends  liv- 
ing In  New  Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithua- 
nian Council  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  Sunday. 
February  16.  1969  at  St.  George's  Lithuanian 
Hall,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  commemoration 
of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1918. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  ever 
Lithuania  by  force  in  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are 
determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  in  the 
past:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  15,  1940;  and 

■Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur-ent 
Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  international  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  und 
Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  ol  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Rrsolved.  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  decent,  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  American  domocratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  President 
and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace, 
freedom  and  Justice  in  the  world;  acj  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  US 
Congress  contained  in  H.  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  m 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  pauperization  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  conversion  of  once  free 
farmers  into  serfs  on  kolkhozes  and  sov- 
khozes.  as  well  as  exploitation  of  workers, 
persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction  of 
religious  practices,  and  closing  of  houses 
of  worship,  and   be   It   hnally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  Yost.  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey.  Members  of  U  S. 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  press. 
■Valentinas  Melinis. 

President. 
Albin  S.  Treciokas. 

Secretary. 


THE  SENTINEL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  an  interesting 
and  constructive  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday.  March  6. 
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The  Sentinel  It  Could  Be  Crazy'  Dip- 
lomatic Ploy."  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRD 

There  ixmn  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Thb  Skntinix     It   Cmu)  Be     Crazy 

Diplomatic  Plot 

I  By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington  r<jni?ressmen  cippose  it 
Citizens  are  frlsihtenetl  by  it  Scientists  have 
called  It  a  ^>acl  Jolce  Defense  analyst*  wish  It 
hrttl  never  been  started 

Thus  bolstered  in  its  wisdom,  the  Defense 
Department  appear!;  ready  to  prriceed  full 
blast  with  some  sort  of  Sentinel  antl-ballLa- 
tlc  missile  system  purportedly  to  ward  .iff 
possible  nuclear  attacks  ordered  by  a  mad 
C'nimunlst  Chinese  ruler  five  years  hence 
President  Nixon  says  the  final  decision  will 
be  announced  early  next  week 

It  .\n  sounds  supremely  Illogical  But  there 
IS  one  more  apparent  contradiction  that  may 
prove  the  crucial  factor  In  any  go-ahead 
decision  The  Admlnl.stratlon  could  order 
the  controversial  Sentinels  deployment  to 
help  ensure  that  the  system  will  never  ac- 
tuallv  t>e  built 

FXPLAININC  a  fARAOOX 

Despite  appearances,  the  expUnptlon  is  a 
rational  one  though  it  lies  more  In  the  area 
of  international  politics  than  of  military 
weaponry  Mr  Nixon,  who  must  chocee  one 
of  several  alternative  ABM  plans  or  none 
at  all.  Is  hearing  influential  advisers  claim 
It  Is  vital  that  America  preserve  appearances 
of  deploying  the  so-called  thin'  antl-Chl- 
nese  defense  system  This,  the  argument  goes, 
will  help  push  the  Russians  Into  meaning- 
ful urns  control  talks  more  quickly  and. 
it's  hoped,  thus  slow  down  or  stop  the  cost- 
ly weapons  spiral  Step  one  in  such  negotia- 
tions would  be  a  Joint  American-Russian 
agreement  ta^  scrap  their  respective  ABM 
systems,  followed  by  even  more  significant 
weapons  controls 

•A  tradeoff  .with  the  Russians)  would  be 
truly  revolutlonarv  something  that  has 
never  happened  before  and  a  good  way  to 
get  something  serious  under  way.  says  one 
deep  thinker  whose  expertise  keeps  him  close 
to  policy  planners 

Amidst  he  uproar  and  confusion  sur- 
rounding ABM  s  late  there  are  scattered 
signs  that  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
favors  such  a  tradeoff  approach  and  left 
that  recommendation  with  the  President  be- 
fore Journevlng  yesterday  to  Vietnam  At  n 
Pentagon  press  conference,  for  example  he 
stressed  We  have  an  opportunity  I  think, 
within  the  not  too  distant  future  to  move 
into  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  of- 
fensive and  delenslve  missile  systems  And 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  when  we  go 
Into  those  talks,  if  we  do.  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  back  '  Thus  he  added,  fiscal 
1970  budget  plans  for  the  ABM  are  Im- 
portant for  the  position  we  hold  at  the  time 
tjlks  begin  --Implying  such  plans  could  be 
changed  later  if  arms  negotiations  were  to 
show  progress 

Since  then,  the  SecreUry  s  comments  have 
placed  more  emphasis  on  Sentinels  military 
value,  md  he  stressed— notably  tiefore  Sen 
Willl.im  Fullbrights  somewhat  hostile  com- 
Hiittee-  that  T  do  lean  personally  in  favor  of 
such  a  system  "  Such  statements  have 
aroused  much  opposition  from  critics  who 
claim  Sentinel  is  dangerous,  costs  too  much 
and  wont  work  anyway.  But  Mr  Lairds 
comments  could  be  more  of  form  than  of  sub- 
stance because  Sentinel  is  useless  for  negoti- 
ating purposes  unless  deployment  plans  seem 
credible  If  the  Russians  consider  It  all  an 
empty  bluff,  the  exercise  obviously  wont 
work 

To  spread  the  word  so  deliberately  about 
this  nuclear  tcainesmanshlp.  of  course,  re- 
quires that  ABM  plans  appear  credible 
enough  to  leave  Moscow  unsure  whether  they 
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will  ever  be  carried  out  Sentinel  alone  prob- 
ably Uoesn  t  worry  the  Husslan.s  very  much— 
their  sophisticated  missiles  can  easily  pene- 
trate Its  defenses  but  actual  deployment 
could  be  prelude  to  another  round  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  construction  that  Moscow  does 
want  to  avoid  Rather  than  run  the  risk. 
the  argument  goes,  the  Soviets  would  leap 
at  a  chance  to  head  off  such  a  buildup 

Mr  Nixon  professes  to  be  still  In  the  deci- 
sion-making stage,  yesterday  he  had  a  long 
meeting  with  his  Natlcmal  Security  Council 
advisers,  and  he  promises  additional  ABM 
studies  before  announcing  his  Judgment  a  few 
days  hence  But  Mr  I.nlrds  departure  on 
schedule  Indicates  that  the  real  choice  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  the  present  drill 
IS  for  appearances-  sake  It  is  ptisslbie  that 
the  White  House  will  cave  In  under  pressure 
from  ABM  opponents  but  somehow  that 
doesnt  .seem  likely  And  Its  known  that  some 
extremely  influential  authorities  with  In- 
timate knowledge  of  plans  for  both  ABM  de- 
ployment and  arms  talks,  want  the  program 
kept  un  the  books  for  negotiating  purposes 
•All  things  considered.  I  wish  we  hadn  t 
started  It."  says  one  expert  ■But  since  we 
have.  It  Is  not  a  bad  Idea  to  go  ahead  with 
Sentinel  It  wont  frighten  the  Soviets  out  of 
negotiations  and  can  be  the  subject  matter  of 
initial  talks  The  last  thing  we  should  do  now 
is  to  scrap  it  unilaterally  as  a  gesture  of  our 
good  faith;  that  wont  Impress  the  Russians 
at  all  ■• 

Putting  together  facts,  hints  and  guesses, 
this  possible  Sentinel  decision  emerges 

Deployment  plans  f.3r  a  thin'  system  are 
maintained,  though  the  years  monev  request 
will  likely  be  much  less  than  the  $18  billion 
sought  in  former  Defense  Secret^iry  Clark 
Cliffords  last  budget  Sentinel  sites  would  be 
switched  from  major  cities,  where  many  citi- 
zens worry  about  having  nuclear  warheads 
tor  neighbors,  to  remote  Mlnuteman  missile 
bases,  this  would  change  ABM's  main  mis- 
sion from  protecting  the  populace  to  pro- 
tecting US  offensive  weapons 

Such  moves  would  defuse  much  political 
.>ppositlon  to  Sentinel  deployment,  many  be- 
Ueve  But  to  make  sure  a  Capitol  Hill  show- 
down Is  avoided,  the  Nixon  team  could 
also  advise  some  C<jngressional  skeptics  pri- 
vately that  the  whole  exercise  is  a  negotiat- 
ing ploy,  designed  to  bring  about  scrapping 
of  the  Russian  Oalosh  system— a  thin  ABM 
defense  near  Moscow  that  apparently  has 
technical  problems 

I A  more  remote  prospect,  harder  to  sell. 
Arms  talks  could  bring  Russian-American 
agreement  to  go  ahead  with  both  systems  on 
a  thin'  basis,  with  both  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  the  Chinese  Either  way.  both 
sides  agree  not  to  build  a  thick  '  system  to 
protect  against  each  others  missiles  and  thus 
set  off  a  new  arms  spiral  i 

Whether  this  would  work  with  the  Rus- 
sians Is  another  matter-  -It's  a  crazy  Idea.  " 
in.sists  one  anti-ABMer  with  Pentagon  ex- 
perience Like  many  others,  he  believes  any 
deployment  go-ahead  would  only  stiffen  the 
Kremlin's  hard-liners  and  perhaps  sabotage 
arms  talks.  Moscow  is  already  eager  for 
negotiations,  he  believes,  and  additional 
.American  arms  buildups  'aiII  only  erode  this 
willingness. 

A     BAD     JOKE 

Our  leading  Sentinel  foe  Is  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner,  who  was  a  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  "We  ought  to  regard  the  Sen- 
tinel as  a  bad  Joke  perpetrated  on  us  by 
Robert  S  McNamura.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  former  President  Johnson  In 
an  election  year  It  seems  to  me  their  very 
rationalization— that  It  was  to  defend  us 
against  the  Chinese,  but  we  would  stop 
building  It  If  the  Russians  agreed  not  to 
build  one — demonstrates  that  well  enough.  " 
he  argues. 

Even  so.  there  are  Sentinel  supporters  who 
want  the  system  built  for  Its  defense  value 
and  not  as  a  chip  in  high-stakes  Interna- 
tional pK>ker 


Sentinel  deployment  plans  (before  the 
present  review  began)  Involved  placing  sites 
near  15  or  20  large  cities  The  system  has 
four  basic  components:  Perimeter  Acquisi- 
tion Radar  i  PAR  » ,  which  detects  IncomliiE; 
enemy  missiles  at  long  range:  Missile  Site 
Radar  t  MSR  i ,  which  guides  defensive  mis- 
siles; Spartan,  a  long-range  missile  whose 
nuclear  warhead  Is  supposed  to  neutralize 
enemy  nuclear  explosives  above  the  atmos- 
phere: and  Sprint,  a  short-range  rix:ket  ■.. 
pick  off  enemy  missiles  that  penetrate  tiie 
Spartan  defenses  Only  a  few  of  the  sit-es 
would  have  PAR  equipment,  and  only  those 
with  PAR  would  have  Sprint  missiles. 

By  expert  accounts,  the  system  Is  next  , 
useless  against  any  massive  Russian  atuirn 
But  many  scientists  believe  It  could  nulli;y 
potential  Chinese  attacks  during  the  197i's. 
and  could  be  modified  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose well  into  the  1980s  According  to  Mr 
Luird  Peking  will  test  Its  first  intercon-i- 
nental  ballistic  missile  within  18  months  and 
win  have  '20  to  30  such  missiles  operational 
by  1975 

As  previously  planned.  Sentinel  would  cost 
$5  8  blilioii.  according  to  Army  budgeteers 
shifting  It  irom  cities  to  Mlnuteman  sitts 
would  add  $500  million  or  so  more  But  crit:<  s 
claim  these  figures  tinderstate  fiscal  realltifs 
(as  Is  true  with  most  Pentagon  cost  projec- 
tions 1 :  Sen  Stuart  Symington  says  Sentinel  .■; 
true  price  would  be  »9  4  billion  And  mar.v 
foes  claim  the  thin  "  antl-Chlncse  svsteni  i.-; 
merely  step  one  in  a  devious  military  mane. i- 
ver  to  construct  a  "thick"  anti-Russian  tii . 
lense  which,  in  addition  to  costing  $60  blUli  :i 
or  more,  wouldn't  work  very  well  but  would 
frighten  the  Soviets  Into  another  dangerous 
upward  spiral  of  arms  acquisition. 

SOVIET    ECONOMIC    DRAIN 

It  IS  fear  of  starting  such  a  costly  chain  rtv. 
action.  many  analysts  claim,  that  iiow  makes 
Moscow  desperate  for  real  arms  control  talks; 
weapons  programs  drain  the  Soviet  economv 
much  more  severely  than  they  do  our  own. 
Not  that  the  Kremlin  mcxxl  Is  entirely  one  .  f 
sweetness  One  Soviet  analyst  savs  the  Iiu>- 
slan  leaders  want  o  adopt  a  'hold  and  ex- 
plore policy  ■ — a  status  quo  on  strategic  weap- 
ons programs  and  East-West  rivalries  In  Eu- 
rope, while  exploiting  weak  points  elsewhere 
such  as  m  the  Middle  East,  where  pollticl 
and  economic  gains  against  the  West  seem 
possible 

But  even  if  such  double-dealing  Is  the  Rus- 
sian intent  most  experts  see  advantages  1  ir 
the  West  Some  arms  control  agreement,  how- 
ever limited,  could  reduce  International  ten- 
sions and  chances  of  major  war — something 
is  better  than  nothing.  There  are  also  er.  - 
nomic  advantiiges  for  both  If  weapons  pro- 
grams are  scaled  down,  or  at  least  not  ex- 
panded Meantime.  Moscow  probing  of  West- 
ern weak  spots  would  probably  continue  with 
or  without  any  strategic  arms  agreements  - 1, 
in  one  sense,  the  two  aren't  necessarllv  re- 
lated 

The  Nixon  team  has  made  clear  its  desire 
for  meaningful  arms  control  negotiation.?, 
and  a  mutual  scaling  down  of  the  wasteful 
arms  race  It  now  must  decide  whether  de- 
ploying Sentinel  i  or  at  least  appearing  t-Ti 
will  help  speed  such  agreements,  or  whether 
it  is  just  another  "crazy  Idea  " 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pit  - 
ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorui.T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  <vr: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
muted to  proceed,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
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sion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  several  matters. 
The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMOCRACY  FLOURISHING  IN 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
so  much  bad  news  from  Latin  America 
these  days  that  it  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  point  out  some  good  news. 

I  refer  to  the  inauguration  on  March 
11  of  Rafael  Caldera  as  President  of 
Venezuela.  Since  the  overthrow  of 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  in  1958,  Venezuela 
has  had  three  free  and  hard  fought  pres- 
idential elections.  Romulo  Betfincourt, 
who  was  elected  in  1958,  became  the  first 
freely  elected  President  in  Venezuelan 
histoiT  to  complete  his  term  and  to  turn 
over  his  office  peacefully  to  his  freely 
elected  successor.  Raul  Leonl. 

Now  President  Leoni  is  completing  his 
term  and  is  turning  over  his  office  peace- 
fully to  President-elect  Caldera.  What 
makes  this  particularly  noteworthy  is 
that  Presidents  Betancourt  and  Leonl 
were  members  of  the  Accion  Demo- 
cratica  Party  while  President-elect  Cal- 
dera is  the  leader  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  or  COPEI  as  it  is 
known  in  Venezuela. 

Thus,  we  not  only  have  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power,  but  a  peaceful  trans- 
fer from  the  ruling  party  to  an  opposi- 
tion party. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  encouraging 
sign  of  political  progress. 

Venezuela  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
last  10  years  to  have  as  its  leaders  some 
of  the  hemisphere's  most  outstanding 
statesmen.  Dr.  Caldera  is  in  the  same 
class. 

United  States  relations  with  Venezuela 
have  been  excellent,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  during  the  Caldera 
administration  in  Caracas. 

As  Dr.  Caldera  takes  office,  men  of 
,qood  will  throughout  the  hemisphere 
wish  him  well 


SHODDY      TREATMENT      OF     GOV- 
ERNOR PAIEWONSKY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Home  Journal, 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  shocking  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Ralph  Paiewon- 
sky,  who  for  the  past  8  years  has  served 
as  Governor  of  the  islands,  was  removed 
from  office  by  the  new  administration. 

Governor  Paiewonsky,  the  Journal  ac- 
count makes  clear,  was  not  even  given 
the  courtesy  of  being  personally  notified 
of  his  dismissal.  He  first  learned  of  it 
through  a  radio  broadcast. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  type  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. In  the  words  of  the  Journal's 
editorial  on  the  subject,  the  action  was 
"insulting  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  liighest  position  in  the  territory 
would  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  re- 
spect." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  from  the  Journal, 
entitled  "Paiewonsky  s  Resignation,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Paiewonsky's  Resignation 

Governor  Paiewonsky's  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted on  Friday  by  President  Nixon,  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Mr.  Paiewonsky, 
a  Democrat  who  had  held  the  Governorship 
for  the  past  eight  years,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  deserving  Republican.  The  only  sur- 
prising thing  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
resignation  was  accepted. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing.  Mr.  Paie- 
wonsky has  not  been  offlclaHy  notified  that  he 
must  relinquish  the  Govfernorshlp  on 
Wednesday.  There  has  been  no  communica- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  Governor.  His  only 
Information  was  a  United  Press  International 
news  story  broadcast  over  a  local  radio  sta- 
tion. This  type  of  action  is  Insulting  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  highest  position  In 
the  territory  would  be  treated  -with  courtesy 
and  respect.  If  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
regard  which  the  Republicans  In  Washing- 
ton have  for  the  people  of  the  -Virgin  Islands 
than  we  should  expect  rough  sledding  In 
the  months  ahead. 

President  Johnson  set  the  stage  for  the 
nation  by  extending  the  utmost  cooperation 
and  courtesy  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. Traditionally,  the  Republicans  have 
treated  the  Islands  as  if  we  are  inferiors  and 
not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other 
American  citizens,  and  apparently  the  new 
administration  intends  to  live  up  to  its 
reputation.  After  all.  -Virgin  Islanders  do  not 
vote  In  national  elections. 

Governor  Paiewonsky's  retirement  ends  the 
most  phenomenal  period  In  the  Islands'  his- 
tory. His  eight-year  reign  witnessed  a  fan- 
tastic Increase  in  the  territory's  per  capita 
income:  an  astounding  Increase  in  the  tour- 
ist business;  the  attraction  of  major  indus- 
tries which  have  provided  hundreds  of  new- 
Jobs  at  high  wages.  Gigantic  strides  were 
made  in  the  field  of  education,  capped  by 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  people  came  into  owner- 
ship of  the  water  and  power  facilities  and 
most  of  the  other  assets  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Corporation.  Plans  for  a  new  jet  air- 
port were  consummated.  Through  Paiewon- 
sky's leadersiilp  Congress  adopted  legislation 
to  permit  the  people  to  vote  for  tlieir  own 
governor. 

The  Paiewonsky  era  was  botli  exciting  and 
spectacularly  successful,  and  as  he  leaves 
office  he  goes  with  the  thanks,  praise  and 
appreciation  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  people  for  a  job  outstandingly  done. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress 
nearly  every  office  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
been  deluged  with  mail  attacking  our 
present  tax  structure  and  calling  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  our  Na- 
tion's heavy  tax  burden.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  tax  revolt  is  in  the  offing  and 
the  mail  from  my  State  of  Idaho  would 
seem  to  confirm  it. 

From  people  of  every  walk  of  life  I 
have  heard  an  earnest  indictment  of  our 
methods  of  taxation.  From  doctors, 
schoolteachers,  and  local  government 
employees.  from  workingmen  and 
housewives,  the  concern  has  been  the 
same.  They  want  to  know  why  citizens 
with  incomes  In  the  millions  sometimes 
pay  little  or  no  taxes  at  all  while  they 
must  carry  a  constant  and  increasing 
taxload.    They    now    bear    the    added 


weight  of  a  10-percent  surtax — a  tax 
upon  a  tax — to  finance  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, while  many  war-related  industries 
reap  Inordinate  profits.  The  notes  of  dis- 
cord are  harsh;  the  taxpayers'  chorus 
calls  out  for  reform. 

From  a  workingman  in  Blackfoot, 
Paris,  Idaho: 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  system  when 
people  can  make  over  $200.000  00  and  pay 
no  taxes. 

From  a  county  government  official  in 
Paris,  Idaho: 

I  don't  know  if  anything  is  trying  to  be 
worked  out  | about  high  taxes]  or  even  If 
anyone  but  me  wants  things  changed,  but 
I  think  there  badly  needs  to  be  some  relief 
for  low  income  people  with  families  by 
higher  exemption  allowances. 

From  a  laborer  in  Boise,  Idaho: 

Senator,  I  ask  you,  how  much  longer  do 
you  feel  that  the  people  of  the  country  can 
or  will  stand  for  this  unreasonable  taxation 
and  see  our  money  thrown  away  ...  all 
over  the  world  .  .  .? 

There  are  so  many  more.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  the  .same  lines.  These  are 
honest,  hard-working  men  and  women 
willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  but  outraged  at  the  inequities  of 
the  present  system. 

On  February  12.  1969.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Time  Has  Come  for  Tax  Reform."  In 
a  few  words,  it  states  the  reasons  tax  re- 
form has  become  mandator^'  and  dis- 
cusses the  major  proposals  needed  to 
put  it  into  effect.  I  recommend  the  ar- 
ticle and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtME  Has  Come  for  T.ax  Reform 

Tax  reform  is  still  a  rather  amorphous  con- 
cept in  Washington,  but  it  is  beginning  to  get 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Both  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  Kennedy 
have  indicated  their  awareness  o:  inequities 
m  the  present  system  and  have  promised  a 
remedial  program.  Congress,  too.  is  interested. 
The  country  is.  apparently,  about  to  embark 
upon  another  round  of  tax  reform  that  could 
have  very  far-reaching  consequences. 

Fortunately,  the  talk  is  not  about  launch- 
ing another  exhaustive  study.  That  kind  oi 
study  has  just  been  completed  by  t.'ie  Treas- 
ury Department.  Lyndon  Johnson  -w.nsely 
:ivoided  putting  the  seal  of  Ills  approval  on 
it  so  that  the  recommendations  can  be  read- 
ily picked  up  by  tlie  Nixon  Administration 
without  risk  of  partisan  controversy  Indeed, 
the  study  is  not  slanted  toward  partisanship 
but  toward  a  modernized  tax  system.  wTtli 
equity  for  people  in  all  income  brackets. 

Many  tax  bills  have  also  been  introduced 
indep>endently  on  Capitol  Hill.  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy has  promised  t!ia:  his  Department  will 
soon  have  specific  recommendations  dealing 
with  both  the  problems  of  inequity  and  tax 
incentives  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Out  of  these  many  sources  should 
emerge  a  greatly  improved  tax  system. 

The  place  to  start  is  unquestionably  the 
over-taxation  of  the  poor.  The  Treasury's 
study  shows  that  Federal  income  taxes  are 
now  being  collected  from  2  2  million  families 
who  are  living  m  poverty.  At  a  time  when 
there  is  much  talk  about  a  negative  income 
tax — the  automatic  payment  of  benefits  tJ 
those  below  ih"  poverty  line — this  exaction 
of  substantial  taxts  from  this  group  is  espe- 
cially indefensible. 

The  Treasury  study  oSers  at  least  partial 
relief  for  families  in  tills  category  by  raising 
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the  •tandu'd  deduction  from  a  maximum  of 

•  1000  to  tlSOO  No  doubt  many  more  taxpay- 
ers would  uae  the  propoeed  standard  deduc- 
tion instead  of  itemizing  their  contributions, 
medical  expense*  and  so  forth,  and  that 
would  simplify  the  work  of  both  taxpayers 
and  tax  collectors  An  alternative  would  be. 
of  course,  to  raise  the  personal  exemption 
which  haa  remained  stationary  at  C800  for 
many  years  while  incomes  and  living  coets 
have  mounted  rapidly  Despite  the  high  losaee 
of  revenue  from  raising  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, this  would  be  an  even  more  direct 
means  of  relieving  the  p<;>or 

It  is  equally  Important  to  tap  '-he  big  In- 
comes now  untaxed  The  Treasury  expert-s 
found   that     many   persona   with   Incomes  of 

•  1  million  or  more  actual;v  pay  the  same 
effective  rate  of  tax  as  do  persons  with  in- 
comes only  one-flftleth  as  large  ■  To  meet 
this  .situation  the  Treasury  experts  proposed 
a  minimum  tax  graduated  from  7  to  .15  per 
cent  to  catch  people  wuh  large  incomes  who 
now  pay  nothing  because  •'(  'he  loopholes  In 
the  present  law 

But  the  reform  package  is  nut  a  soak-the- 
rlch  device  Another  provision  would  put  a 
calllng.oa  Individual  income-tax  liability  No 
ladlvlcluAJ  however  affluent  would  be  re- 
quired to  pav  more  than  half  nf  his  total 
Income  in  Income  tax  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

There  is  much  to  be  said  also  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  transfer  'if  property  between 
husband  and  wife  be  freed  from  taxation  At 
present  a  husband  must  pav  estate  or  gift 
taxes  on  anything  over  half  of  yiU  property 
passing  to  his  wife  We  think  a  gift  or  In- 
heritance tax  i.s  proper  when  proper? v  is 
tran.sferred  from  cr.e  (generation  to  another 
but  not  between  the  partners  to  a  marriage 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  loopholes  that 
needs  to  be  closed  is  the  lack  of  any  tax  on 
capital  gains  when  stocks  or  similar  assets  are 
bequeathed  U)  an  heir  If  the  holder  of  such 
assets  had  sold  them  before  Jils  death,  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  capital  gains  tax 
But  the  heir  will  pay  capital  gains  only  on 
appreciation,  in  value,  if  any  after  he  receives 
the  property  No  such  favoritism  should  be 
allowed 

Other  ma)or  Lxipholes  that  need  attention 
ire  the  excessive  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ances, excessive  farm  losses  deducted  by 
wealthv  businessmen  who  are  not  farming 
for  a  living  and  the  absence  uf  taxation  on 
many  state  and  municipal  bonds  Here  the 
plan  Is  to  create  an  Insuring  Institution  and 
to  pay  Interest  subsidies  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  rise  of  tax-exempt  bonds  The  task 
of  closing  all  the  l.xipholes  is  an  Immense 
■Tne  No  one  bill  Is  likely  to  accomplish  every- 
thing But  vast  Improvements  can  be  made 
If  the  -Administration  and  Congress  will  now 
give  'his  .irea  if  reform  the  attention  that 
It  merits 


ALLIANCE  FK)R   PROGRESS   FALLS 
SHORT  OF  GOALS 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  Al- 
hance  for  Progress  has  not  been  working. 

.Although  1968  -A-as  a  reasonably  sood 
year  for  Latin  America  m  economic 
terms,  little  progress  wa.s  made  toward 
the  .social  reforms  which  are  the  heart 
of  the  .Aillance  and  a  t;ood  deal  of  sjround 
was  lost  in  political  terms.  The  author- 
itarian Government  of  Brazil  converted 
Itself  into  an  open  dictatorship,  and 
military  coup  detats  overthrew  elected 
Presidents  in  Peru  and  Panama. 

Jeremiah  OLeary  hsis  written  a  per- 
ceptive critique  of  the  Alliance  in  the 
Washmgton  Sunday  Star  of  P'ebruary  2, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  1 
Mr     CHLTRCH      Mr     President,    Mr 

0  Leary  points  out  several  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dilemmas  of  bilateral  US. 
economic  assistance  to  Latin  America 
and  suggests  that  a  sweeping  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  programs  and  policies  is  in 
order 

I  agree,  and  I  hope  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  caro'  out  such  a  re- 
evaluation  In  any  case.  I  intend  to  urge 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  do 
so  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  before 
us 

ExHiarr   1 

I.ATiN  .\t  LiANCE  Faces  Its  Moment  or  Truth 

I  By  Jeremiah  O'Learyi 

A  high-ranking  V  .S  official  long  connected 
with  aid  to  Latin  America  asked  aloud  last 
week  .1  question  that  preiKCuples  .American 
and  latin  leaders  inure  and  more 

Where  did  we  go  wrong  with  the  Alliance 
for  Pro^freas '■■ 

It  Is  a  question  that  President  Nixon  in- 
tends to  get  answered  s..><>n  through  a  study 
mission  to  the  region  It  l.s  a  question  that  Is 
upenly  being  asked  In  everv  L'  S  embassy  and 
every  chancery  In  I-atln  America 

Cungresa  Is  disillusioned  with  foreign  aid 
,ind  has  made  major  cuts  In  alliance  funds 
In  the  last  two  years 

The  nurturing  of  democratic  Institutions 
was  one  of  the  major  goals  uf  the  aillance 
when  It  was  born  eight  years  .igo  and  yet 
only  Chile  Mexico  Colombia  Venezuela, 
Uruguay  and  Custa  Klca  managed  to  keep 
the  tiilUt.irv  subordinate  to  the  democratic 
process  In  the  1960s 

MANY    SHORTCOMINGS 

The  alliance  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  housing  need.s  of  the  223  million  Latins 
.\  more  equitable  distribution  of  Income  has 
not  been  achieved 

Land  reform  has  been  trifling  and  tax  re- 
form nearly  non-existent  Nationalism  Is  ris- 
ing perceptibly  in  all  Latin  nations 

Most  of  the  peasants  are  simply  outside 
the  money  economy  and  .slum  dwellers  are 
Increasing  by  the  millions  every  year 

Only  in  education  .md  health  can  the 
alliance  be  said  tii  be  making  a  major  Im- 
pact By  next  year,  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  primary  school  iige  population  will  be 
in  classes  and  the  target  of  adding  five  years 
to  the  Latin  American's  life  span  i  to  about 
62  .S   yearsi    Is  close  to  achievement 

The  alliance  was   billed  ,is  the  Revolution 

1  if  Rising  Kxpectatlons  when  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  launched  It  But  the 
program  has  not  accomplished  much  more 
than  making  .Americans  and  Latins  think 
about  the  problems  <'f  the  region 

UKEAMS   AND   PKOPAGANDA 

The  expectations  still  are  there  but  many 
irhcials  now  freely  admit  that  the  alliance 
was  oversold  with  slogans,  verweening  opU- 
ml.sm.  dreajns  articulated  lus  facta  and  propa- 
ganda reflecting  only  the  silver  lining  of  a 
'.  ery  dark  cloud 

It  isn  t  a  case  of  the  alliance  being  an  un- 
workable Idea.'  said  one  disillusioned  US 
aid  official  The  trouble  Is  that  It  never  had 
a  chance  of  remaking  the  face  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  a  mere  10  years  yet  we  were  condi- 
tioned to  believe  that  the  alliance  was  going 
to  provide  magic  answers  for  every  problem 
and  we  tried  to  make  the  Latins  feel  that 
way.  tcxj 

Bilateral  .iid  especially  In  the  form  of 
checks  being  made  out  to  Latin  govern- 
ments, obviously  has  not  been  the  answer. 
.As  a  political  and  Ideological  matter,  money 
dues  not  buy  love  or  support  There  Is  some- 
thing degrading  about  straight  aid   ' 

The  dl.ssatlsfactlon  with  the  alliance 
reached  a  crescendo  In  1968.  The  90th  Con- 


gress reduced  the  appropriation  from  $508 
million  In  flacal  1967  to  $469  million  In  fiscal 
1968  and  even  further  to  $336  5  million  in 
fiscal  1969 

TO    MULTILATXRAL    AID 

Correspondingly,  there  was  an  Increase  In 
the  allotment  of  funds  to  mulUlateral  lend- 
ing agencleB.  such  as  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Development  Bank  Thla  change  from  bila- 
teral to  multilateral  assistance  Is  rooted  In 
what  many  officials  regard  as  sound  concepts 

For  one  thing,  the  IDE,  World  Bank  and 
similar  Institutions  are  run  like  banks,  not 
like  welfare  organizations,  and  tend  to  ad- 
minister funds  on  a  more  business-like  basis 
than  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment 

Alao,  the  application  of  bilateral  US.  loans 
or  grants  can  be  viewed  as  a  political  lever 
and  construed  as  support  for  one  regime  or 
one  political  group  In  a  region  where  political 
animosities  run  high 

"If  the  U  .s  continues  major  aid  to  big  dlc- 
titorshlps  like  Brazil  and  Argentina,  or 
smaller  ones  like  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
opponents  of  the  generals  In  those  nations 
can  only  conclude  that  Washington  prefers 
the  dictators  to  democratic  leaders."  a  U  .-^ 
official  said  We  get  the  blame  for  the  fail- 
ures and  precious  little  credit  for  any  suc- 
cesses " 

IMPOSSIBLE    PARADOX 

Said  another  official  last  week.  "The  alli- 
ance and  the  United  States  are  committed 
to  both  revolutionary  change  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  status  quo  and  this  Is  u 
paradox  we  can  no  longer  live  with  " 

Beyond  a  policy  suitement  of  Oct  16.  in 
which  he  enunciated  six  polnu  In  the  most 
general  terms,  Nixon  has  not  stated  a  true 
l-atin  policy 

The  clocest  he  came  to  anything  concrete 
was  to  stiite  that  he  prefers  trade  to  aid  Thl.- 
was  applauded  by  Latins,  anxious  for  preler- 
entlal  or  increased  experts  to  tlie  United 
States,  but  they  universally  believe  trade 
cannot  replace  governmental  aid  In  the  fore- 
seeable future 

James  Fowler,  deputy  coordinator  of  the 
aillance.  says  that  there  Is  room  for  more 
trade  but  Is  skeptical  that  trade  alone  can 
change  insututions  He  feels  trade  without 
institutional  and  social  change  would  only 
make  the  rich  richer 

His  position  of  more  trade  and  aid  U  thus 
similar  Ui  the  Latin  point  of  view 

But  Congress  thinks  otherwise  The  mood 
i.'f  the  legislators  l,s  protectionist  toward  US. 
domestic  products  and  increasingly  opposed 
to  government-to-government  aid  programs. 

MAJOR    ACTION     ASKED 

President  Johnson  foresaw  before  the  sum- 
rrut  meeung  at  Punta  del  Este  that  the  alli- 
ance  needed   Indefinite  extension   past   1971 
Others  now  contend  the  aillance  should   be 
revamped  or  abandoned. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  Nixon  will  abandon 
the  program,  since  it  Is  a  useful  pipeline  to 
.tn  area  believed  vital  to  US.  security  as  well 
.Ls  evidence  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Or- 
gamzatlon  of  American  States. 

But  the  winds  of  change  are  very  much  in 
the  air  bec-ause  of  the  evident  shortcomings 
of  the  present  system,  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress toward  it  and  even  the  evidence  th.it 
tJie  Latin  American  nations  have  lost  any 
enchantment  they  may  have  had  In  the  first 
flush  of  the  Kennedy  charisma 

The  sweeping  re-evaluatlon  Nixon  has 
called  for  may  change  the  whole  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  southern 
neighbors 


WILLIAM    C      POSTER    NOMINATED 
FOR  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  endorse  the 
nomination,  made  by  our  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  of  the  Hon- 
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orable  WlUiam  C.  Poster,  retired  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

We  all  know  of  the  untiring  efiforts  of 
Bill  Poster  to  further  the  cause  of  peace 
among  all  nations.  At  Geneva,  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  here  in  Washington, 
Bill  Poster  worked  for  a  better  world. 
To  him  much  credit  is  due  for  the  Lim- 
ited Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  "hot 
line"  agreement,  the  Outer  Space  Trea- 
ty, and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  In 
all  of  these,  his  role  was  of  major  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

FZBRTTABT  4.  1969. 

The  Nobel  Pe.\ce  Prize  CoMMmxE, 
T'lr  Noruegian  Parliament , 
OalO.  Nortcay. 

Gentlemen:  This  letter  is  to  endorse  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  the  nomination  of  the 
Hcnorable  William  C.  Foeter,  the  recently 
retired  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control    and    Dl.sarmament   Agency. 

For  nearly  eight  years  In  that  role,  Mr. 
F  ister  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
peacemakers  of  our  world.  He  shaped  and  ad- 
vocated tenaciously  the  policies  that  re- 
sulted In  the  negotiations  of  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  "Hot  Line" 
.■.t;reement.  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Not  only  that,  but 
^  '.ts  first  director,  he  organized  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
cue  meaning  and  emphasis  to  U.S.  dlsanna- 
inrnt  policy. 

He  represented  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  these  efforts  toward  peace  not  only 
::i  length v  conferences  at  Geneva,  but  also 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
where  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  hUn 
(luring  the  21st  session.  In  my  report  to  the 
'  pn;tte  on  this  session  I  noted; 

The  delegation  was  fortunate  to  have  as 
,i  member  William  C  Foster.  Director  of  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  In- 
deed, we  could  not  have  afforded  to  be  with- 
out his  services.  As  chief  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dls- 
•rmament  Conference  In  Geneva,  he  brought 
to  the  delegation  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  disarmament  Issues  on  the  General  As- 
.-'•mbly's  agenda.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
.uid  I  came  away  with  the  highest  respect 
lor  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  per- 
s  mal  commitment  to  the  thankless  task  of 
tempering  the  runaway  arms  race  which  so 
Imperils  the  world.  Bill  Foster,  together  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  played  a  major  role 
in  the  efforts  which  led  to  the  treaty,  soon 
Uue  for  Senate  ratification,  that  bars  nuclear 
weapons  from  orbit  and  precludes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arms  race  Into  outer  space. 
(United  States  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  The  United  Nations  at  Twenty- 
I  ne  :  Report  by  Senator  Prank  Church,  Peb- 
ni.iry  1967) ." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  also  commented  on 
Mr.  Foster's  strenuous  negotiations  In  its 
l.xst  report  on  the  Agency:  "Indeed,  the 
Committee  wishes  to  commend  Mx.  Poster 
and  Mr.  Fisher  and  their  colleagues  for  their 
patient,  arduous  efforts  at  Geneva  and  the 
United  Nations  .  ."  (Senate  Report  1088, 
AprU  10,  1968) . 

That  Mr.  Poster  has  a  breadth  and  scope 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  men  Is  attested  to 
by  his  service  to  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — Roosevelt,      Truman,      Elsenhower, 


Kennedy  and  Johnson — in  responsible  i>osl- 
tlons  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Although  Mr.  Poster  served  the  United 
States  Government  In  many  ways,  he  can 
truly  be  considered  a  servant  of  mankind, 
carrying  forward  the  Ideals  of  the  United 
Nations  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  ."  Because  of 
his  dedication  the  dangers  of  nuclear  dev- 
astation are  less  and  the  prospects  for  peace 
brighter,  I  sincerely  recommend  that  this 
Advocate  for  Peace  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fbank  Chitrch. 


THE    CASE    FOR    ELECTORAL 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments e.Kpressing  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh>  which  calls  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

In  that  testimony  I  detailed  the  rea- 
sons why  I  favor  such  an  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Elector.\l  Reform 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Frank  Church   before 

the      Subcommittee      on      Constitutional 

Amendments     of     the     Senate     Judiciary 

Committee.  February  1969) 

Seldom.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate afforded  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  so 
clear  an  expression  of  "the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple", as  In  the  case  of  the  electoral  reform 
which  this  committee  is  now  considering. 
A  recent  Harris  Poll  showed  19^,  of  the 
American  people  favoring  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  A  more  recent  Gallup 
Poll  indicated  the  support  of  81'  of  our 
people  for  this  same  plan.  Expressed  in  its 
simplest  terms,  eight  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans favor  the  election  of  the  President  by 
direct  popular  vote.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  man- 
date for  change  confronts  us — a  mandate 
so  clear  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  to  deny 
our  role  as  representatives  of   the  people. 

The  reason  for  the  strong  public  senti- 
ment favoring  electoral  reform  stems  from 
the  uncertainties  engendered  by  the  close- 
ness of  recent  Presidential  elections,  in  which 
the  people  have  witnessed  the  near  possi- 
bility of  a  candidate  winning  the  Presidency 
by  capturing  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  while  his  principal  opponent  gamers 
the  largest  number  of  popiilar  votes.  Never 
In  recent  times,  has  this  anomaly  been 
brought  so  close  to  home  as  In  the  election 
of  1968. 

As  the  American  people  watched  on  their 
television  screens  through  the  night  of 
November  5th  and  into  the  morning  of 
November  6th,  the  possibility  of  one  candi- 
date receiving  the  most  votee  of  the  people, 
while  another  gained  the  White  House,  came 
near  to  becoming  reality. 

It  had  happened  before.  In  1876.  Samuel 
J.  Tllden  received  a  majority  of  250.000  votes 
over  his  opponent,  and  yet  was  denied  the 
Presidency,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  by  one  electoral  vote. 
It  happened  again  In  1888.  when  Grover 
Cleveland  received  100,000  more  popular 
votes  than  did  Benjamin  Harrison  and  yet, 
by  an  electoral  vote  of  233  to  168,  Harrison 
became  President. 

The  fact  that  a  man  not  receiving  the 
largest  niunber  of  popular  votes  can  never- 
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theless  be  elected  President.  Is.  In  Itself, 
enough  to  justify  electoral  reform.  It  Is  a 
contradiction  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

But  1968  did  not  only  expose  again  the 
dire  defect  In  our  electoral  process  which 
allows  one  man  to  claim  the  jxjpular  vote 
and  another  the  Presidency.  It  also  made 
clear  that,  under  the  present  system,  there 
exists  no  guarantee  that  electors  who  have 
held  themselves  out  to  the  people  as  sup- 
porting a  given  Presidential  candidate  will, 
in  fact,  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom  they 
pledged  their  supi>ort. 

Originally,  as  we  all  know,  electors  were 
to  be  outstanding  citizens  from  the  various 
states.  They  were  to  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the 
President.  Presumably,  the  electors  were  to 
be  of  such  caliber  that  the  people  could  place 
their  trust  in  them  to  select  a  qualified 
leader  for  the  Nation.  But  the  system  never 
worked   as   originally   intended. 

The  birth  of  political  parties,  an  even- 
tuality not  foreseen  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
quickly  reduced  the  role  of  the  Presidential 
elector  to  one  of  mere  ministerial  duty.  As  a 
result,  the  Electoral  College  lost  its  reason 
for  being.  Today,  when  the  people  vote,  they 
are  seldom  aware  of  the  names,  faces,  or  per- 
sonal Identity  of  the  electors  they  select  to 
choose  the  President.  In  fact,  in  a  maiority 
of  our  states,  the  electors'  names  are  not 
even  placed  on  the  ballot  The  people,  as  a 
practical  matter,  are  voting  for  the  man 
they  wish  for  President,  not  for  electors  to 
select  him.  But  because  of  the  archaic  sys- 
tem we  still  must  use,  the  people  have  no 
guarantee  that  their  ■wishes  will  be  cirried 
out.  -As  Congress.  Itself,  interprets  the  Con- 
stitution, a  free  agency  still  exists:  :<n  elec- 
tor. If  he  chooses,  may  cast  his  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

In  1968.  we  saw  u  liappen  When  Doctor 
Lloyd  Bailey,  an  elector  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolih-i,  c.ist  h:s  vote  in  f.ivor  o!  third 
p.irty  candidate  George  Wallace,  even  though 
he  was  pledged  to  support  President  Nixon, 
who  had  earned  his  state  in  the  November 
election,  he  became  one  of  five  electors  m  our 
Nations  history  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  selected  him  This  latest  case  ol  a 
■  inlihless  elector  '  .should  eive  us  pause,  par- 
ticularly v^'hen  we  contemplate  the  potential 
for  mischief  in  a  closely  divided  electoral  col- 
lege The  very  fact  that  such  things  can  and 
do  happen  under  the  present  system  further 
underlines  the  need   lor  reform 

The  popular  election  amendment  before 
this  committee  meets  these  problems  head 
on.  By  placing  the  power  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent directly  In  the  hands  of  the  people, 
where  it  belongs,  we  would  never  asjain  need 
fear  the  election  of  a  President  who  lacks 
even  the  approval  of  a  plurality  By  elimina- 
tion of  the  free  agency  of  intervening  elec- 
tors, we  abolish  the  possibility,  m  a  close 
contest,  that  our  people  may  be  actuallv  dis- 
franchised by  the  capricious  action  of  faith- 
less men 

Moreover,  the  proposed  amendment  is  in 
harmony  with  the  historic  trend  toward 
broadening  the  role  of  the  people  in  their 
government  We  have  moved,  since  the  time 
of  our  creation  as  a  nation,  from  a  system 
in  which  only  the  propertied  few  had  the 
right  to  vote  to  a  time  when  universal  suf- 
frage is  the  rule.  This  is  only  proper  in  a 
country  blessed  by  the  best  educated  and 
politically  sophisticated  electorate  on  earth 
Surely  we  have  reached  that  stage  when  the 
people  can  be  wholly  entrusted  with  the 
power  to  directly  elect  their  President  and 
Vice  President. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago.  In  terms  of 
history,  that  the  18th  Amendment  became 
part  of  our  Constitution.  That  amendment, 
as  we  all  know,  provided  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  United  States  Senators.  The 
arguments  raised  against  Its  adoption  were 
strikingly  similar  to  the  ones  we  hear  now 
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b«ing  voiced  agalnat  the  current  amendment 
Since  chat  time  the  Senate  has  not  changed 
lt8  esaentlal  character 

It  remains  the  bastion  of  the  states  as  It 
was  Intended  to  be  It  stands  not  ;es8  but 
arreater  In  stature,  because  Its  legitimacy 
rests  VI pen  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  50  states  If  it  Is  best  for  a  Senator  to 
be  directly  elected  by  the  people  of  his  State 
then  it  must  follow  that  It  Is  best  for  the 
President  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation 

Coming  from  a  small  state.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that 
popular  election  of  the  President  would  de- 
prive the  less  populous  states  of  the  relative 
mathematical  advantage  they  presently 
possess  In  the  Electoral  OjUege  They  con- 
tend for  example,  that  Alaskan  voters,  with 
three  electoral  votes,  have  more  power  than 
New  Yorkers  with  43.  because  a  much  smaller 
number  of  Alaskans  control  the  casting  of 
each  of  their  electoral  votes  than  Is  the  case 
in  New  York 

This  Is  a  classic  instance  of  a  case  where 
mathematical  ratios  distort  political  reality 
For  the  fact  Is  that  the  emergence  of  po- 
litical parties,  which  destroyed  the  original 
functliiA  intended  for  the  Presidential 
•iecujt-aJso  destroyed  such  advantage  as  the 
mathematical  ratio  of  a  state's  electors  to  Its 
population  I  In  number  equal  to  each  states 
sum  if  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress i  might  t)therwise  have  given  the 
smaller  states  m   the  Electoral  College 

With  the  advent  of  political  parties,  it  bo- 
came  the  practice  for  the  states  to  caat  all 
their  electoral  votes  for  the  candidate  who 
carried  the  largest  number  of  popular  votes 
in  the  state  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
margin  This  unit  rule  system"  governs  to 
the  present  day  It  has  undermined  the  ap- 
parent mathematical  advantage  of  small 
states  in  the  Electoral  College  Indeed,  popu- 
lous states  such  as  New  York  and  California, 
obtain  kjreater  importance  than  they  should, 
since  carrying  them— even  by  the  smallest 
margin-  delivers  their  entire  electoral  vote 
to  the  prevailing  candidate  Thus,  thfese  large 
states  have  come  to  wield  a  disproportion- 
ate Influence  over  our  public  policy 

At  the  present  time  It  takes  270  electors  to 
compose  <i  najorlty  of  the  Electoral  College 
That  number  of  electors  can  be  secured  by 
carrying  as  tew  ;vs  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
states  It  has.  therefore,  become  the  prac- 
tice of  our  political  parties  to  lavish  their  at- 
tention '.ipon  the  most  populous  states  In 
their  quest  for  an  electoral  majority 

So  It  Is  that  the  present  Electoral  College 
actually  gives  the  preponderant  advantage 
to  the  big  states.  The  importance  of  carrying 
them.  If  only  by  a  handful  of  \otes,  m  order 
to  secure  their  entire  electoral  vote.  Is  man- 
datory Consequently,  the  big  states  have 
come  to  dominate  our  national  conventions, 
unduly  influence  our  party  platforms,  and 
exercise  iin  Inordinate  power  over  the  selec- 
tion of  our  national  candidates 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  President  were 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  such  states  as 
New  York,  California.  Pennsylvania,  and  Il- 
linois would  not  loom  so  large  In  the  nation- 
al political  picture  A  Presidential  candidate 
could  lose  them  all  by  several  hundred  th<,iu- 
sand  votes,  and  easily  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  Intermountaln  West  Carrvlng  the  big 
states  would  no  longer  be  so  essential,  thus 
giving  the  smaller  states  n  better  break  in 
the  politics  cif  the  nation 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  Is  not  for 
the  purpKJse  of  securing  any  advantage  for 
the  smaller  states,  but  rather  to  do  equity  to 
all,  that  I  favor  the  abolishment  of  the  Elec- 
toral College 

Under  the  direct  pyopular  vote  amendment, 
all  of  our  people  would  be  given  the  same 
treatment  Different  weights  would  no  longer 
attach  to  the  votes  cast  by  the  citizens  of  one 
state,  as  compared  to  thtjse  of  another,  no 
state   would   command   special    Influence   or 


advantage,    each    voter    would    stand    equal 
with  every  other 

.As  the  President  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sents all  Americans,  let  us  take  the  action 
that  will  allow  all  .Americans  equally  to 
choose   the   President 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


HOW  THE  PENTAGON  CAN  SAVE 
$9  BILLION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr  President,  the 
March  issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly 
contains  a  very  timely  and  significant 
article  entitled.  ' How  the  Pentagon  Can 
Save  $9  000.000  000  "  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr  Robert  S  Benson,  for- 
merly of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Comptroller,  and  now  on 
the  national  staff  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 
At  a  time  when  we  arc  in  need  of  seri- 
ous examination  of  budget  priorities,  this 
article  represents  an  attempt  by  one 
analyst  to  suggest  where  responsible  cuts 
could  be  made  m  defense  spending.  Mr. 
Benson  point-s  out  that  by  halting  the 
Sentinel  .ABM  before  it  acquires  urever- 
.sible  momentum,  we  could  .save  $1  8  bil- 
lion this  year,  not  to  mention  vastly 
larger  sums  during  the  next  decade. 

Mr  Benson  notes  that  the  present 
balance  of  activities  is  anything  but 
right.  Unmet  national  concerns  for  hu- 
man opportunity  and  the  quality  of  life 
require  an  investment  even  larger  than 
the  amount  that  would  be  free,"  if  all  of 
the  Pentagon  reforms  outlined  in  his  re- 
port ,.ere  carried  out 

He  cites  some  strikm.u  examples  of  the 
alternatives  we  have  and  the  choices 
with  which  we  are  faced  Among  them 
are:  spendint;  this  year's  Sentinel 
funds — or  training  310,000  more  hard- 
core unemployed,  continuing  to  operate 
one  of  the  marginal  tactical  aircraft 
carriers — or  training  L'0,000  more 
Teacher  Corps  members,  permitting  ex- 
cessive contractor  costs  to  flounsh  un- 
checked— or  providing  Headstart  edu- 
cation for  2.L'50.000  more  children,  plus 
enou'-:h  school  lunches  to  feed  20  million 
children  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  merit 
our  most  serious  coiusideration  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed   in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
From  the  Washington  Monthly   March  19691 

How   THE   PENTAGON   Ca.V   SaVE   $9   BiLLION 

(By  Robert  S  Benson,  formerly  of  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  Comptroller! .  is  now  on  the  national  stafi 
ot  The  Urban  Coalition  i 
I  have  a  modest  proposal. 
I  should  like  to  demonstrate  In  as  brief 
and  as  simple  a  way  as  the  complexltie,s  per- 
mit,  how    *9    billion   can    be   cut    from   the 


Pentagon  budget  without  reducing  our  na- 
tional security  or  touching  those  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  war  In  Vietnam 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this  Is 
truly  a  modest  proposal.  ofTered  from  an 
earnest  belief  In  its  practicality  and  with  the 
conviction  that  savings  from  Its  adoption 
could  be  applied  to  our  fiscally  I'nder- 
nourlshed  concerns  for  human  opportunity 
The  process  by  which  the  Pentagon 
budget — as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  federal 
budget — Is  shaped  and  reviewed  Is  a  strange 
and  not  always  wonderful  thing  Any  new 
program  is  usually  given  thorough  scrutiny 
in  Congress  debate  rages  over  the  program's 
purposes  and  over  the  level  of  funding  re- 
quired Once  It  Is  accepted,  however,  only 
the  funding  level  is  certain  to  receive  con- 
tinuing Congressional  attention  A  nations 
needs  change,  but  rarely  Is  a  program's  reason 
for  existence  ever  challenged  again,  either  In 
the  executive  branch  or  on  Capitol  Hill,  On 
the  contrary.  Its  administering  agency  and 
Its  Congressional  advocates,  cheered  on  by 
us  beneficiaries,  strive  to  perpetuate  or  ex- 
pand It,  seldom  pausing  to  ponder  whether  it 
Is  still  worthwhile  or  whether  something  else 
IS  needed   more 

The  process  ran  be  Insidious  Man.  the 
social  animal  takes  comfort  from  acting  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates But  over  years  of  advocacy  he  loses 
some  ability  to  discriminate,  to  relate  the 
particular  to  the  whole  In  the  case  of  Penta- 
gon outlays,  the  buUt-ln  protection  inherent 
In  established  programs  often  achieves  In- 
vulnerability 

Because  a  mystique  of  secrecy  and  com- 
plexity surrounds  the  Pentagon,  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  uncomfortable,  or  even  vaguely  un- 
patriotic If  they  question  any  part  of  the 
military  budget  But  the  fact  Is  that  the 
federal  budgets  provisions  for  defense  far 
exceed  mir  national  security  requirements 
Although  not  many  Americans  realize  it. 
a  great  deal  of  Information  about  the  ihreat.s 
to  our  security  i  and  the  forces  we  procure 
to  meet  ihemi  can  be  gleaned  from  unclassi- 
fied papers  budget  suitemenls  of  the  Pres- 
ident every  January,  annual  posture  state- 
ments by  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  tran- 
scripts if  Congressional  hearings,  and  articles 
m  the  newspapers  Any  serious  student  will 
soon  discover  that  Items  In  the  defense  budg- 
et as  In  any  other,  range  from  fundamental 
to  marginal  The  dllTerence  Is  that  In  the 
Pentagon  budge'  lai  vastly  larger  sums  are 
involved,  and  ibi  far  less  Congressional 
scrutiny  i?  applied  to  them. 

I 

Using  the  sources  above,  my  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  Comptrollers  office  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  my  own  Judg- 
ment of  the  Issues  I  hope  first  to  outline 
how  the  budget  can  be  trimmed  by  $9  billion 
.ind  then  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  .system  which  allowed  this 
fat  to  survive  even  in  the  cost-conscious  re- 
gime of  Robert  S   McNamara. 

In  our  budget-cutting  exercise  these 
ground  rules  will  apply: 

None  of  the  cuts  Is  related  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

None  of  the  cuts  would  impair  our  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

All  of  the  cuts  are  in  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  ongoing  core  programs. 

.All  of  the  cuts  could  be  effected  within  the 
next  24  months,  which  would  allow  the  sav- 
ings to  be  applied  rather  quickly  to  unfilled 
domestic  needs 

The  focus  Is  on  areas  where  forces  or  weap- 
ons systems  are  either  duplicated  or  out- 
moded, where  an  enemy  threat  Is  no  longer 
credible  in  t-cxlay's  political  and  technological 
environment,  or  where  money  Is  being  lost 
through  grossly  inefficient  performance 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  which  receives 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  ought  to 
rank  dead   last  on  any  rational  scale  of  na- 
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tlonal  priorities.  The  MOL,  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's spacecraft  operatton,  is  in  the 
budget  because  the  Air  Force  wants  a  piece  of 
the  extraterrestrial  action,  with  its  glamor 
and  glory,  and  Congress  has  been  only  too 
happy  to  oblige. 

Although  there  have  been  valiant  attempts 
to  make  the  MOL  seem  different.  Pentagon 
space  research  is  alarmingly  slmUar  to  that 
of  NASA,  Listen  as  Dr,  Alexander  H,  Flax, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  tries  to  draw  the 
distinction  for  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

"If  you  view  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams as  being  simply  to  get  data  on  humans 
exposed  for  some  period  of  time,  I  think  you 
have  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  duplication,  but  I  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  our  objective  Is  primarily  to  test  equip- 
ment, not  humans.  The  humans  Interact 
with  the  equipment,  of  course," 

True,  there  are  potential  military  uses  for 
space  vehicles  But  little  thought  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  whether  a  separate  pro- 
gram was  required  or  whether  the  same  re- 
sults could  have  been  achieved  through 
slight  adjustments  in  the  parallel  NASA  ac- 
tivities The  MOL  program  is  duplicative  and 
wasteful  Of  the  $600  million  requested  for  it 
last  year.  Congress  approved  all  but  $85  mil- 
lion This  year's  budget  calls  for  $576  million, 
I  would  strike  all  of  it. 

As  for  grossly  inefficient  Pentagon  per- 
formance, the  most  obvious  example  is  man- 
power management  and  utilization.  Man- 
power Is  the  single  largest  commodity  the 
Defense  Department  buys:  this  year,  the 
Pentagon  will  directly  purchase  the  services 
of  nearly  five  million  Americans.  Assuming 
an  average  of  $7,000  each  in  pay,  allowances, 
and  supplementary  benefits,  the  department 
payroll  Is  about  $34  billion,  of  which  about 
$22  billion  goes  to  military  personnel  and  $12 
billion  to  civilians. 

The  Pentagon  has  little  direct  control  over 
the  costs  of  Its  civilian  personnel,  who  are 
recruited  mainly  through  a  government-wide 
civil-servlce  pool.  But  Its  control  over  mili- 
tary personnel  Is  complete,  covering  not  only 
tlie  $22  billion  payroll  but  also  about  $7 
billion  annually  In  training  costs  and  nearly 
f2  billion  in  moving  expenses  for  men  chang- 
ing assignments. 

Most  men  enter  the  armed  forces  either 
because  they  are  drafted  or  because  they  en- 
list in  preference  to  being  drafted.  All  en- 
listed men  entering  the  service  receive  basic 
training,  which  In  the  Army  takes  eight 
weeks  and  costs  about  $1,000  per  head.  After 
advanced  training  in  a  specialty,  these  short- 
term  new  servicemen  generally  spend  the 
rest  of  their  hitches  on  assignments  requlr- 
int:  that  specialty. 

A  more  flexible  training  policy  would  not 
employ  such  a  lockstep  approach.  Some  basic 
'raining  Is  needed  for  everyone,  and  combat 
infantrymen  certainly  need  the  full  eight 
weeks  But  not  all  of  the  Army's  535.000  new 
sijldlers  this  year  will  serve  In  combat,  and 
four  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  others.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  have  already  abbreviated 
their  basic  training;  for  the  Army  to  do  so 
would  yield.  In  direct  training  savings  alone. 
J.iO  million. 

Although  the  pattern  of  training  and 
assignments  for  officers  Is  far  different,  even 
greater  economies  are  possible — and  with  a 
clear  gain  In  Individual  Job  performance. 
Alter  initial  training,  which  is  more  diverse 
than  It  is  for  enlisted  men.  almost  every 
officer  is  shuttled  around  through  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  assignments  and  further  train- 
ing designed  to  give  him  enough  breadth  of 
experience  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  some  day, 
often  at  the  sacrifice  of  obtaining  no  deep 
experience  In  any  one  field.  The  expectation 
is  that  every  seasoned  officer  can  lead  an 
Infantry  battalion  through  a  swamp  on  one 


assignment,  promulate  personnel  promotion 
policies  behind  a  Pentagon  desk  on  the  next, 
and  discuss  black  separatism  with  Ethiopians 
as  a  military  attache  in  Addis  Ababa  a  year 
later. 

In  this  age  of  specialization,  such  a  phi- 
losophy Is  anachronistic  and  expensive.  No 
efficient  business  would  move  its  men  around 
in  so  illogical  a  pattern.  By  perpetuating  the 
illusion  that  every  officer  can  aspire  to  the 
top  organizational  position,  rather  than 
screening  the  candidates  earlier  in  their 
careers,  the  services  suffer  from  having  an 
excessive  number  of  men  struggling  to  learn 
totally  unfamiliar  Jobs.  Moreover,  today's 
technological  and  analytical  complexities 
demand  the  development  of  specialists  whose 
entire  experience  is  focused  on  performing 
one  particular  function  well.  By  attempting 
to  fill  the  growing  number  of  specialist  slots 
with  generallsts.  Job  performance  diminishes 
for  all. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  by  a  modest  one- 
fourth  the  present  number  of  assignment 
changes  (whereby  servicemen  move  almost 
once  a  year),  the  annual  saving  in  trans- 
portation and  moving  costs  alone  would  be 
slightly  over  $500  million,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  improvement  in  work  effectiveness. 

A  further  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
changing  the  way  the  military  calculates  in- 
dividual manpower  requirements.  Unlike 
business,  which  requires  work  units  to  ab- 
sorb the  impact  of  absences,  the  Pentagon 
includes  a  cushion  to  compensate  lor  men 
absent  on  leave,  in  the  hospital.  In  school, 
and  en  route  to  new  assignments.  And  the 
military's  30  days  of  annual  leave — which  all 
servicemen  get — is  far  more  than  the  norm 
for  civilian  work  forces  of  comparable  age 
and  experience,  even  acknowledging  that  the 
30  days  includes  weekends.  The  military 
argues  that  this  amount  of  leave  time  is  com- 
pensation for  being  on  duty  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week — but  this  is  a  myth  long 
in  need  of  explosion.  Except  lor  those  at  sea 
and  in  Vietnam,  most  military  men  work 
evenings  or  weekends  no  more  and  no  less 
than  civilians  do.  Cutting  leave  time  to  20 
days  a  year — with  the  exception  of  men  on 
hardship  duty  overseas — would  reduce  the 
total  armed  forces  manpower  requirements 
enough  to  save  $450  million  annually. 

Thanks  to  Beetle  Bailey,  Catch  22,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  Americans  are  veterans, 
the  supernumerary  theory  of  military  staff- 
ing has  had  great  visibility  But  an  area  of 
far  greater  inefficiency — supplier  perform- 
ance on  large  weapons  system  contracts — 
draws  almost  no  attention  at  all.  This  is  es- 
pecially serious  because  the  same  contractor 
who  can  be  extremely  efficient  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  private  competitive 
marketplace  can  waste  millions  when  work- 
ing under  a  government  contract.  Few  Amer- 
icans are  aware  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
major  weapons  systems  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment procures  end  up  costing  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  was  originally  estimated. 
Some  of  this  cost  growth  comes  from  Pen- 
tagon-ordered changes  in  design  or  config- 
uration, but  much  of  it  results  from  ineffi- 
cient contractor  practices  or  from  his  knowl- 
edge that  the  government  will  underwrite  his 
excessive  overhead. 

It  Is  up  to  the  government,  therefore,  to 
impose  on  a  non-competitive  defense  con- 
tractor the  same  cost  discipline  that  the 
contractor  would  be  forced  to  Impose  on  him- 
self In  a  competitive  situation.  Instead,  the 
present  procurement  system  is  geared  almost 
exclusively  to  securing  timely  delivery  and 
good  technical  performance.  Cost  comes  last. 

The  engine  contract  for  the  controversial 
F-111  fighter-bomber  offers  a  classic  illustra- 
tion of  what  happens  to  costs  after  a  de- 
cision is  reached  to  proceed  with  procure- 
ment. 

An  aircraft  of  this  kind  has  three  major 
components:  airframe  (wings  and  fuselage  i. 


avionics  (electronic  navigation  and  weapons- 
guiding  gear),  and  engines.  For  a  techno- 
logically advanced  fighter-bomber,  the  air- 
frame will  account  for  about  55  per  cent  of 
total  cost,  avionics  25  per  cent,  and  engines 
20  per  cent.  The  initial  F-111  contract  for 
2.053  engines  was  awarded  to  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$270,000  per  engine  Today  the  engines  are 
expected  to  cost  more  than  $700,000  each. 

In  the  F-111  case,  and  in  general,  four 
major  factors  account  for  such  cost  escala- 
tion: 

1.  The  Buy-In.  Our  procurement  system 
encourages  contractors  to  play  the  game 
called  "buy-in,"  The  rules  are  simple  Con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  the  company  which 
offers  the  lowest  bid  with  a  straight  face. 
Later  cost  over-runs  may  bring  a  mild  re- 
proach or  a  stern  reprimand,  but  they  will 
not  prevent  the  contractor  from  i-'etting 
enough  money  to  cover  all  his  costs  :.nd 
pocket  a  profit,  A  contractor  rarely  takes 
these  reprimands  seriously;  he  knows  that 
his  competitors  have  similar  experiences  Be- 
sides, the  procurement  officials  have  told  him 
to  worry  about  performance  and  prompt  ue- 
livery,  not  about  cost.  So  the  buy-in  game 
produces  initial  cost  estimates  that  every- 
one  knows   are    unrealistlcally   low, 

2.  Design  Changes  From  the  time  bids  are 
requested  on  a  new  weapciis  system  until 
final  delivery,  a  great  many  changes  m  design 
specification  develop.  Tliese  changes  are  olten 
initiated  by  the  Defense  Department,  al- 
though some  reflect  contractor  production 
problems.  In  either  case,  the  costs  change — 
usually  justifiable,  but  almost  always  upward, 

3.  Volume.  Changes  in  volume  are  even 
farther  beyond  the  contractor's  control.  In 
large  contracts,  economies  of  scale  are  ulten 
achievable:  if  a  weapons  system  is  found 
highly  useful,  as  was  the  F"-4  fighter,  and 
more  units  are  ordered  than  were  initially 
planned,  the  later  unit  costs  are  lower.  In 
the  case  of  the  .Air  Force  F-lll,  however, 
cancellation  of  British  orders  and  the  Con- 
gressional decision  to  kill  the  Navy  version 
reduced  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased, thereby  raising  the  unit  cost. 

4  Sheer  Inefficiency  Tliese  costs  arise  be- 
cause a  contractor  has  slipsliod  purchasing 
procedures,  poor  scheduling  of  men  and 
machines,  ineffective  work  standards,  or 
other  managerial  deficiencies.  Such  extra 
costs  would  be  a  threat  to  a  company's  sur- 
vival in  the  competitive  private  marketplace: 
they  should  not  be  tolerated  m  defense 
procurement. 

In  calculating  how  much  of  the  F-lll  en- 
gine's cost  growth  was  due  to  this  intolerable 
fourth  factor,  we  need  to  begin  by  tieuring 
how  much  the  first  three  factors  cost. 

\Ve  know  that  the  original  S270,000  esti- 
mate was  artificially  low.  Allowing  for  buy- 
in  fibbing  and  for  some  early  required 
changes  in  design,  an  initial  figure  of  J430,000 
would  have  been  more  realistic  Later  design 
changes  may  have  raised  the  allowable  price 
to  $500,000  But  the  contractors  final  esti- 
mate of  $7(XI.OC0-plus.  made  after  the  British 
action  but  before  the  Congressional  cutb.ick. 
probably  should  not  be  adjusted  for  volume 
changes,  because  the  British  buy  was  t^ 
have  been  proportionately  \ery  small  and 
there  are  good  indications  that  this  actually 
enabled  Pratt  &  Whitney  to  disengage  itsdf 
from  some  expensive  subcontracts.  So  tin- 
Justifiable  contractor  inefficiency  amounted 
to  around   $200,000  per   engine 

It  could  have  been  worse.  Past  practice 
in  such  cases,  where  the  government  is 
dealing  with  a  single  supplier  rather  than 
with  several  competitors,  has  been  to  accept 
whatever  price  is  commensurate  with  the 
costs  the  supplier  has  incurred,  regardless 
of  how  efficient  or  inefficient  he  is  But.  in  an 
unprecedented  action,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ordered  an  investigation  of  Pratt  <s; 
Whitney  operations  to  determine  how  much 
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such  an  engine  ought  to  cost  If  produced 
under  efficient  manufacturing  procedures 
After  that,  the  Navy-whlch  had  contract 
responsibility  for  all  P-111  engines- -took  the 
further  unprecedented  step  of  unllater»ny 
setting  the  price  it  intended  to  pay  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  Navy  compromised  Its  posi- 
tion somewhat  after  -.nme  hard  hargalalng, 
but  the  final  contract  did  reduce  hy  about 
15  per  cent  the  price  proposed  by  the  com- 
pany which  customary  pr>;>cedure  would 
nave  accepted  outright  This  saved  the  gov- 
ernment  roughly    »200   million 

Two  other  good  examples  )f  Hplrallng  costs 
*ere  described  m  recent  hearings  before  the 
Congreaalonal  Joint  Economic  Committee 
A  R  Pltzgerald  of  the  Defense  Department 
reported  that  the  C-5A  transport  m<i\  :.>st 
»2  billion  more  rhan  :he  orli?lnal  contract 
celling  of  W  billion  yet  when  Defense  nego- 
tiated the  contract  with  L.«ltheed  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
described  it  as  a  model  method  of  doing 
Defense  business  h  damn  <o<xl  contract 

In  another  -.i-se  retired  Air  Force  Colonel 
Albert  W  BuesKlng.  a  former  financial  ofBcer 
for  the  Mlnuteman  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  said  the  Mlnu'eman  contractors  re- 
CPivpcf  a-43  per  cent  pre-tax  profit  based  on 
net  worth,  or  about  twice  the  normal  in- 
dustrial return,  he  estimated  that  defense 
contract  costs  are  10-50  per  cent  'In  exce«8 
if  what  they  might  have  been  under  condi- 
tions of  competitive-type  commercial  en- 
vironment ■■ 

Conservatively  assuming  that  aerospace 
and  shipbuilding  contractors  harbor  an  In- 
eiflciency  of  13  per  cent  and  figuring  that  the 
average  annual  cunount  provided  for  research 
and  procurement  of  such  systems  over  the 
pait  three  years  Is  about  »17  9  billion,  then 
wiping  out  the  Inefficiency  would  annually 
sa'. e  the  i<ov ernment  t2  7  billion 

This  IS  no  pipedream  It  requires  no  dra- 
matic breakthroui^h  in  management  tech- 
niques Such  savings  <rjuld  !>*  achieved 
quickly  if  ttie  Secretary  of  Delense  and  the 
-Secretaries  of  the  Individual  services  resolved 
to  focus  t.ne  energies  of  their  top  financial 
.md  engineering  men  f)n  prfjcurement  of 
these  major  weapons  systems  What  is  needed 
Is  some  truly  Independent  ooet-sleuthlng  into 
contractors'  of)«ratlons.  with  firm  backing 
from  top  Defense  management  ffir  appropri- 
ate follow-up  efforts 

The  mcist  fruitful  way  if  .ill  f'lr  saving  de- 
fense dollars  is  to  eliminate  forces  which  no 
longer  pack  a  credible  punch  or  which  were 
designed  to  meet  a  threat  that  la  no  longer 
-redlble 

The  Navy  3  Polar  Poseidon  fleet  ballistic 
missile  program  is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
■uritv  But  the  Navy  s  three  primary  .md  In- 
dependent conventional  warfare  missions — 
tactical  air.  amphibious  operations,  and  ship- 
ping protection-  are  overequipped,  as  are 
their  .i8«ociBt«d  support  units  Current  force 
levels  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  potential 
threats  In  my  view  President  Nixon  was 
misguided  'when  he  decried  America  5  loss  of 
^ea  power  during  the  campaign  last  fall 
He  miide  the  mistake  of  applying  the  5.ame 
argument  the  admirals  use  when  rhey  at- 
tempt to  eternalize  and  expand  their  favorite 
pri>grams  that  the  United  States  must  have 
superiority  m  numbers,  ship-type  by  shlp- 
tvpe.  over  the  Soviet  Navy  This  Is  a  legacy 
of  lat«-lt»40's  thinking,  when  It  was  as- 
sumed that  we  must  always  f>e  ready  to  fight 
.I'.d  win  :in  extended  •*ar  nt  sea  In  the  nu- 
cle.^r  age.  such  thinking  is  highly  unrealistic 

Fifteen  .iircraft  carriers  are  presently  as- 
suned  u>  the  Navy's  tactical  air  mission 
.Since  the  wallop  they  pack  Is  purely  the  fire- 
power of  their  aircraft,  'hey  should  be  com- 
pa.'ed  with  the  alternative  means  of  deliver- 
ing that  Mrepower- -Air  Force  tactical  air- 
craft Carriers  can  deploy  quickly  to  areas 
where  we  h.^ve  no   ilrflelds.  and  they  are  safe 


from  Insurgent  .ittacks  1  though  they  now 
appear  to  be  vulnerable  U)  Russian  Styx  mis- 
siles 1  But  this  flexibility  comes  at  a  high 
price  Independent  studies  place  the  cost  of 
carrier-based  tactical  mlsslona  at  three  to 
four  times  that  of  similar  missions  flown 
from  ground  fleld.s  Because  of  the  many  air 
bases  we  have  built  all  over  the  world,  we 
can  rapidly  deploy  land-based  aircraft  to 
most  areas  Carriers  still  play  a  necessary 
role  In  providing  the  potential  to  fight  in  a 
handful  of  otherwise  Inaccessible  places  and 
In  meeting  Initial  surge"  requirements  for 
a  non-nuclear  war  But  there  Is  no  Justifiable 
reason  to  use  them  in  extended  deployments 
In  major  wars  .is  we  do  now  In  Vietnam  Al- 
though the  Defense  Department  will  never 
admit  It.  the  only  reason  we  continue  to  em- 
ploy carrier- b.used  air  strikes  there  is  that 
the  Jealous  Navy  d  ■esn't  want  to  be  shut  out 
if  some  role  In  the  war 

T.tutlcal  aircraft  carriers  could  be  cut  from 
15  to  10  without  risk  to  the  country's  secu- 
rity The  .iverage  annual  peacetime  operating 
and  modernization  replacement  cost  per  car- 
rier appears  to  be  about  $120  million  Assum- 
ing that  the  coats  of  expanding  Air  Force 
tactical  missions  to  take  up  the  slack  were 
one-third  as  much,  the  net  annual  saving 
from  the  elimination  of  five  carriers  would 
be  MOO  million 

Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  tactics 
have  been  used  In  minor  contingencies  such 
as  Lebanon  and  the  I>.imlnlcan  Republic,  but 
against  a  major  po'Aer  they  would  be  highly 
•. ulnerable  to  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon  Nor 
are  M.irlne  forces  now  structured  loglstlcally 
for  sustained  combat,  the  type  of  'war  that 
Vietnam  would  suggest  Is  most  probable 
Without  eliminating  any  M.irlne  troops,  we 
'-ould — bv  restricting  their  amohlblous  train- 
ing and  equipment  and  phasing  out  a  pro- 
portionate .-ihare  of  assault  ships — save  $100 
million  annually 

A  classic  example  of  continued  spending 
for  protection  against  a  no  longer  impfjrtant 
threat  is  the  third  major  area  of  Navy  tacti- 
cal forces — protection  for  shipping  The 
structuring  of  our  anti-submarine  and  sup- 
porting atitl-ttlrcrnft  and  fleet  escort  lorces 
lijirks  back  u>  the  poet-World  War  II  pros- 
pect of  a  .^ea  war  with  Russia  If  we  ever  do 
begin  destroving  each  others  ships,  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  avoiding  escalation 
to  nuclear  war  which  would  make  shipping 
protection  irrelevant  Fiirther,  .is  various 
Juinbii  Aircraft  near  prtxliictlon.  the  cost  gap 
between  a  ton-mile  of  plane  transportation 
and  a  ton-mile  of  ship  transportation  Is  nar- 
rowing 'Yet  instead  of  scaling  down  our 
protective  forces  ae  are  keeping  them  up 
and  e.  en  expanding  them  through  last  vear's 
implatislble  decision  to  begin  prLicuring  VSX 
anti-submarine  aircraft  Killing  this  program 
and  retluclng  overall  shipping  defenses  to  a 
sensible  level  -four  anti-submarine  '^arrlers 
and  three  air  groups  rather  than  the  present 
eight  carriers — would  save  an  annual  •■SOi) 
million 

Another  major  area  in  which  our  involve- 
ment Is  uiire;i8o!iably  large  Is  our  troop  com- 
mitment in  Europe  We  '  .ive  about  illO.OOO 
soldiers  there  now.  accompanied  bv  more 
than  200  000  dependents  Such  a  staggering 
sfiare  of  the  NATO  burden  was  appropriate 
while  our  World  War  II  allies  struggled  to 
get  back  on  their  feet,  but  they  can  now 
af?ord  a  larger  load  Part  of  the  thesis  behind 
V  S  deployments  is  to  make  certain  that 
any  substantial  attack  bv  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
would  engage  American  forces,  thereby  creat- 
ing potential  consequences  that  the  Soviet 
Unloti  would  hnd  untenable  But  this  could 
be  assured  with  far  fewer  than  310.000  US 
trixips  Snya  Senator  Stuart  .Symington  1 D- 
Mo  I .  a  former  Air  Force  Secretary  recently 
assigned  as  chairman  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  that  will  investigate  the  in- 
•.olvement    of    US     forces    abroad        Surely 


50.000  American  iroope  would  be  aufdclent  to 
make  sure  that  no  Soviet  probe  could  suc- 
ceed In  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  E^irope  with- 
out a  direct  confrontation  with  the  United 
states 

In  the  event  of  a  truly  major  Soviet  attack 
not  even  310,000  US  troops  plus  the  NATO 
allies'  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  thwart  It 
But  both  sides  recognize  that  an  assault  of 
such  proportions  Is  likely  to  evoke  a  nuclear 
response 

Psychological  reasons  prevented  us  from 
making  a  major  cut  In  our  European  forces 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  takeover 
In  Cze<:ho6lovakla  last  year  But  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  eflfectlng  the  cut  this  year 
If  anything,  our  non-reaponse  to  the  Czech 
invasion  simply  reinforces  the  reality  learned 
In  Hungary  in  1956— that  the  United  States 
Is  not  about  to  send  troops  Into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope no  matter  what  the  Soviet  provocation 

Realistically,  we  could  cut  back  to  a  lota; 
of  125,000  troops  In  Europe  plus  50,000  .a 
home  earmarked  for  NATO  contingencies 
and  cut  by  one-fourth  the  itlr  {xiwer  asslgneu 
to  the  European  theater  la  McNamara  com- 
parison shows  that  NATO  air  forces  can  de- 
liver a  payload  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  counter- 
parts) Altogether,  these  reductions  would 
annually  save  abovit  $1  5  billion 

The  final  two  programs  of  questionable 
value—  the  SAGE- Air  Defense  Command  sys- 
tem and  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  sh.ire  .some  common  characteristic^ 
Ekith  .ire  defensive.  In  an  age  when  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  rests  on  offensive  mlssi.c 
.strength  Both  encompass  a  detection  func- 
tion and  an  intercept  guidance  function 
And  numerous  technical  experts  express  .'eri- 
ous  doubts  at>out  the  potential  operational 
efTectlvenass  of  either 

SAOE  represents  yesteryears  attempt  to 
defend  against  the  Soviet  version  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  It  Is  widely  con- 
ceded that  the  .Soviets  have  grounded  their 
bomber  development  efforts  and  no  longer 
pose  their  primary  strategic  threat  In  this 
area  Nonetheless  we  persist  In  trying  to  fvir- 
ther  refine  our  bomber  defenses,  when  in 
face  we  have  already  achieved  a  satisfactory 
capablUtv  In  the  detection  sphere.  More- 
over. SAOE  s  role  as  a  guide  to  Interceptor 
pilots  is  rather  superfluous,  given  its  Imper- 
fections and  our  primary  reliance  on  a 
strong  offensive  deterrent  Some  reductions 
have  already  been  effected  In  the  Air  Dc- 
fen.se  Command,  but  conversion  from  a  full 
defensive  system  to  purely  a  warning  system 
ought    to  save   $600   million   annually 

If  SAOE  Is  intended  to  sustalti  a  mostlv 
futile  yesteryear  system,  the  Sentinel  .AB.\I 
represents  a  mlsgvilded  attempt  to  provide 
protection  tomorrow  Against  the  destructive 
power  of  the  missile,  our  best  defense  Is  .1 
good  offense  Particularly  tragic  Is  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  a  fuil-blown  "thin"  Sentinel 
system  Because  It  Is  so  expensive,  and  the 
work  Is  therefore  parceled  out  to  many  Con- 
gressional districts,  many  politicians  ha'^e 
favored  it  It  therefore  may  be  difficult  to 
stop  before  we  have  spent  $40  billion  How- 
ever the  Sentinel  program  faces  Increasingly 
lervent  opposition  in  the  Senate  this  year  - 
partly  because  residents  in  four  cities  where 
.ABM  sites  are  being  developed  have  objected 
so  loudly 

Sentinel  would  make  some  sense  If  It  truly 
promised  blanket  protection  against  stra- 
tegic offensive  missiles.  But  It  doesn't  As 
Secretary  McNamara  said  in  a  speech  In 
Sal.  FVanclsco  18  months  ago  "  any  such 
system  can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by 
an  enemy  simply  sending  more  offensive  war- 
heads, or  dummy  warheads,  than  there  .ire 
defensive  missiles  capable  of  disposing  of 
them   ' 

Secretary  McNamara  opposed  the  Sentinel, 
but  President  Johnson  overruled  him  and  de- 
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elded  to  proceed  with  the  program.  Today  we 
are  on  the  road  toward  building  a  $6  billion 
ABM  system,  ostensibly  for  protection  against 
Chinese  missiles — as  yet  undeveloped — should 
Peking  miscalculate  our  potential  response 
and  attack  us. 

It  seems  unrealistic  not  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  perceive  the  $5  billion  •thin"  Sen- 
tinel as  a  first  stage  in  a  $40  billion  '•thick" 
defense  against  themselves.  Senator  Richard 
B  Russell  (D-Ga.)  said  as  much  last  year 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  Is  a  first  step  In  a  defense  system 
against  an  atomic  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union  "  Yet  all  seven  of  the  men  who  have 
served  over  the  past  decade  In  the  Jobs  of 
.Science  Adviser  to  the  President  or  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  In  the  Defense 
Department  have  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  a  "thick  "  ABM  system  designed 
M  protect  our  population  against  a  soviet 
.tttack. 

By  halting  the  Sentinel  now,  before  It  ac- 
quires irreversible  momentum,  we  could  save 
$18  billion  this  year,  not  to  mention  vastly 
larger  sums  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Items  above  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
things  to  cut— there  are  other  savings  to  be 
made  in  such  areas  as  mapping  operations, 
the  reserve  lorces.  logistics — but  the  total 
here  will  serve  ;i6  a  start.  It  amounts  to; 
Total  siivlngs.  $9,276,000,000. 
II 

If  all  these  Pentagon  budget  cuts  are  so 
obvious,  why  didn't  the  cost-conscious 
.McNamara  regime  push  them  through?  Did 
the  Whiz  Kids  fall?  Were  they  really  trying? 
I  think  a  fair  lissessment  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  trying  hard  but  were 
only  partly  successful,  for  five  basic  reasons. 

First,  McNamaras  Band  was  greatly  out- 
numbered by  experienced  adversaries  bound 
together  by  a  shared  goal — more  and  bigger 
military  programs  All  the  elements  in  this 
iniiitary-lndustrial-Congresslonal  complex 
are  served  by  an  enlarged  defense  budget, 
though  their  motivations  are  different.  In- 
dustry wants  greater  sales  and  profits.  The 
military  wants  expanded  power,  plus  the  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  In  the  forefront  of 
technology  Congressmen  respond  to  pressure 
:rom  contractors  and  military  employees  in 
their  districts,  and  those  on  the  military 
cotrimittees  yearn  for  the  prestige  and  power 
that  comes  from  presiding  over  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  federal  pie.  The  combination 
made  life  difficult  even  for  a  man  as  strong 
.ind  courageous  as  Robert  McNamara. 

Second.  In  selecting  systems  to  analyze  for 
effectiveness,  the  Whiz  Kids  chose  to  con- 
centrate on  the  relatively  uncluttered  stra- 
•eglc  programs  Instead  oi  digging  Into  such 
fat  and  messy  activities  as  we  have  cata- 
logued here  Within  their  selected  frame- 
work, they  generally  jierfcrmed  technkaUy 
sound,  objective  initial  analyses.  Once  they 
arrived  at  a  position,  however,  they  too  often 
"overdefended"  Lhelr  conclusions;  that  Is, 
they  were  unwilling  to  reassess  them  agaUut 
subsequent  cost  experience,  technological 
advances,  or  a  changing  International  politi- 
cal environment  For  example,  the  current 
structuring  of  our  programmed  airlift /seallft 
needs  emanates  from  a  carefully  developed 
linear  programming  model.  This  model  at- 
taches a  high  value  to  rapid  deployment, 
stemming  from  an  early  1960'b  Europe- 
oriented  study  which  showed  high  benefits 
m  terms  of  political  bargaining  power  and 
casualty  minimization.  This  analysis  still 
makes  good  sense  In  Europe,  but  now  ap- 
pears grossly  misapplied  In  Asia.  Yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  revise  the  high  value 
placed  on  rapid  deployment.  Such  a  change 
would  point  to  a  different  desired  mix  of 
airlift  and  seallft. 

Third,  the  Defense  Department's  budget 
review  process  concedes  too  much  at  the  be- 


ginning. Last  year's  budgeted  amounts  are 
generally  taken  by  everyone  as  this  years 
starting  points.  This  practice  Ignores  the 
possibility  that  fat  crept  into  preceding 
budgets  or  that  some  of  last  year's  activities 
are  now  outmoded.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  training,  in  which  the  armed 
services  have  been  pioneering  for  years  by 
applying  new  technology  to  education.  This 
area  should  be  a  prime  candidate  for  fraquen. 
review  from  the  ground  up  iwhat  the  man- 
agers call  "zero-base"  budgeting).  Rather, 
the  Defense  Department  budgeting  process 
virtually  concedes  laist  year's  amount  and 
focuses  on  whatever  incremental  changes 
have  been  requested.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
higher  budgets,  with  past  errors  compounded 
year  after  year. 

A  fourth  limitation  also  derives  from  the 
planning  and  budgeting  system  Discussions 
about  the  desirable  level  of  various  lorces 
are  conducted  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
things — missiles,  carriers,  fighter  wlnas.  This 
flows  naturally  out  of  intelligence  estimates 
of  enemy  forces  and  subsequent  analyses  of 
how  much  counterforce  the  United  States 
needs  to  nullify  them  Approval  is  then  given 
to  the  Air  Force  to  buy  40  more  fighters  or 
the  Navy  to  buy  four  more  submarines,  each 
with  specified  capabilities.  But  carrying  out 
such  purchases  is  not  like  walking  into  an 
automobile  showToom  and  asking  for  a  yellow 
Plymouth  Belvedere  sedan  with  power  steer- 
ing. As  a  submarine  is  built,  many  unan- 
ticipated choices  present  themselves;  they 
involve  different  levels  of  effectiveness  or  con- 
venience for  different  levels  of  dollars  In- 
evitably the  generals  and  admirals  want  to 
buy  as  much  capability  as  possible;  it  is  al- 
most always  more  than  Is  required  to  mee' 
the  threat.  For  want  of  adequate  follow-up 
by  top  procurement  officials,  the  generals 
often  have  their  way. 

Finally,  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau have  shied  from  making  public  any 
meaningful  comparisons  between  military 
and  domesUc  programs.  Systems  analysis, 
the  technique  that  aims  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive national  worth  of  results  obtained  from 
alternative  programs,  cannot  precisely  com- 
pare the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  highly 
diverse  activities.  Yet  Inexact  as  such  com- 
parisons may  be.  the  Budget  Bureau  does 
make  them  and  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time.  If  the  President,  for 
his  part,  were  to  discuss  national  priorities 
more  frequently  and  candidly  with  the  pub- 
lic, then  Congressmen  might  be  less  likely 
to  base  their  Judgments  on  the  only  other 
available  view — that  the  present  balance  of 
activities  Is  about  right. 

The  present  balance  of  activities  is  any- 
thing but  right.  Unmet  national  concerns 
for  human  opportunity  and  the  quality  of 
life  require  an  investment  even  larger  than 
the  amount  that  would  be  freed  if  all  of  the 
Pentagon  reforms  outlined  In  this  report 
were  carried  out. 

Perhaps  the  clearest,  most  thorough  de- 
lineation of  these  high-priority  social  needs 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  To  re- 
dress root  causes  of  despair  and  frustration. 
the  Commission  recommended  a  long  series 
of  measures  which,  if  enacted  in  full,  would 
cost  between  $13  billion  and  $18  bllUon  a 
year  over  their  first  several  years. 

The  only  way  to  begin  addressing  these  un- 
filled needs  Is  to  take  money  away  from 
Pentagon  programs  that  must  rank  lower 
on  any  rational  national-priority  scale.  Ex- 
amples provide  compelling  support  for  this 
argument.  We  have  such  choices  as: 

Funding  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory— or  providing  Upward  Bound  summer 
courses  for  the  600.000  additional  ghetto  stu- 
dents who  have  the  potential  to  go  to  college: 

Spending  this  year's  Sentinel  funds — or 
training  510,000  more  hard-core  unemployed; 

Continuing  to  operate  one  of  the  marginal 


tactical  aircraft  carriers — or  training  and 
supporting  20.000  more  Teacher  Corps 
members; 

Maintaining  our  lull  troop  complement  In 
Europe — or  diverting  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  each  of   150  Model  Cities; 

Permitting  excessive  contractor  costs  to 
flourish  unchecked — or  providing  Head  Start 
education  lor  2.250.000  more  children,  plus 
enough  school  lunches  to  feed  20  million 
children  for  a  whole  year. 

These  alternatives  are  real  and  Immediate 
They  do  not  represent  wishful  dreaming.  The 
choices  are  up  to  Mr.  Nixon,  to  the  Congress, 
and   ultimately  to  ourselves. 


WASHINGTON  POSTS  EFFORTS  TO 
RESTORE  BALANCE  BETWEEN 
THE  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN 
FORCES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  is  performing  a  much- 
needed  public  service  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns. It  is  playing  a  very  important  role 
in  its  efforts  to  restore  some  balance  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  forces  in 
our  Government. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  a  re- 
cent example  of  an  editorial  written  by 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PrBLic   Relations   and  the   Pentagon 

Secretary  Laird  has  acted  wisely  in  disap- 
proving the  Army's  self-described  "master 
plan"  for  a  campaign  to  promote  the  virtues 
of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 
An  outline  for  that  promotion  campaign,  con- 
sisting of  a  letter  to  Secretary  Clark  Clifford 
from  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor 
and  a  memorandum  written  by  Lt  Gen.  Al- 
fred D.  Starbird,  was  described  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Feb.  16.  Thereafter  Secretary 
Laird  declassified  the  confidential  plan  and 
now  he  has  announced  that  the  plan  Itself 
will  not  be  carried  out. 

While  this  is  all  to  the  good,  it  does  not 
dispose  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Sen- 
tinel promotion  campaign.  Why  was  such  a 
plan  kept  "confidential"  in  the  first  place? 
How  did  this  propaganda-type  program,  de- 
signed covertly  to  influence  public  opinion, 
fit  within  the  bounds  of  proper,  authorized 
public  Information  policy?  Are  the  taxpayers 
subsidizing  programs  to  brainwash  them- 
selves— as  distinct  from  programs  to  provide 
required  information?  How  many  such  "con- 
fidential" promotion  campaigns  on  matters 
other  than  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  are 
under  way  at  the  present  time? 

The  Sentinel  promotion  story  was.  In  a 
curious  and  i>eculiarly  Washlngtonian  way, 
news  that  Is  at  once  known  and  unknown. 
That  is.  while  no  one  who  has  been  around 
very  long  could  have  been  astonished  to 
discover  that  the  Pentagon  was  indulging 
In  above-and-beyond-the-call-of-duty  pro- 
motional schemes,  there  was  something  more 
than  a  little  startling  in  an  actual  confron- 
tation ■with  such  documents,  In  p>onderlng 
the  minute  detail  in  ■which  the  military  had 
laid  Its  plan  for  the  "education"  of  Congress 
and  the  public — or  for  banishing  our  "con- 
fusion" as  It  was  put.  Apparently.  Secretary 
Laird  has  ordered  a  Pentagon  review  of  Its 
own  public  affairs  programs  In  which — he 
has  said — "propaganda  has  no  place."  So 
far  so  good.  But  Congerss,  which  controls 
the  Government's  pursestrlngs  and  which  is 
empowered  to  oversee  its  activities,  could  do 
a  lot  worse  than  bend  its  attention  to  the 
larger  Pentagon  public  relations  operation 
of  which  the  Sentinel  campaign  was  only  a 
part. 
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AMERICAJ^  MILITARY  POWER 

Mr  PUUBRIGHT  Mr  President,  re- 
cently, the  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  and  penetrat- 
ing editorials  on  American  mllUar>' 
power  I  have  ever  read 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  Vhe  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb   27    1969| 
The  iMFMrENCE  hf  P<iwrR 

A  rather  surprising  measure  of  ttgreement 
is  emerging  ittxiut  the  shape  of  .America's 
post-Vietnam  foreign  policy  On  this  vital 
question,  for  example,  these  i^olumns  can  be 
found  in  the  unexpected  company  of  former 
PTf^identiHl    idvLser  .Arthur  .Schleslni^er  Jr 

Perhaps  it  :sn  '  really  so  surprising,  tlie 
Vietnam  war  in  iill  its  demoralizing  aspects, 
ha-s  .shaken  peoples  thmltlnK  to  the  very 
fouridatlon.s  .ind  created  i  kind  if  consensus 
iimoiii;  observer.s  who  ordinarily  see  moel 
things  quite  dltterenlly  As  Mr  Schleslnger 
wri'.ea.iH  .in  .irtlcle  m  the  cvirrent  Harper's, 
-The  tMWfedy  .>f  Vietnam  ls  'he  tragedy  of 
the  catastrophic  overextension  .ind  misappli- 
cation of  valid  principles" — chiefly  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security 

What  was  wrong  about  Vietnam,  he  ex- 
plains, was  not  this  country's  Initial  involve- 
ment there,  that  Is.  the  attempt  to  save  some 
millions  of  human  beings  irom  being  overrun 
by  communism  and  at  the  same  time  thwart 
Red  Chinas  ambitions  of  territorial  ag- 
t;r;indlzement 

The  trouble  Instead,  was  the  messianic  ap- 
proach, which  led  the  Government  'o  lose  the 
sense  !>f  'he  relation  between  means  and 
ends  The  wreckage  we  wrought  In  Vietnam 
had  no  rational  relationship  to  a  serious  as- 
sessment it  our  national  interest  or  to  the 
demonstrated  Involvement  of  our  national 
security   ' 

A  bli?  part  of  the  cause  of  that  mlsjudg- 
ment.  Mr  Schle«lnger  believes,  was  a  falliue 
to  perceive  the  changes  in  world  power  con- 
texts since  World  War  II  Speclflcally.  Viet- 
nam Is  fur  her  evidence  that  the  age  of  the 
Superpowers  Is  at  jr  near  Its  end  No  longer 
call  the  i;  S  and  the  US  3  R  achieve  their 
objectives  simply  by  virtue  ol  their  might 

Here  Is  the  U  S  .  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world  and  In  history,  unable  to  brln*: 
.1  military  conclusion  In  Vietnam,  the  Viet- 
namese Communists,  with  more  than  sub- 
stantial military  aid  from  Russia,  cant 
either  The  same  paradoxical  impotence  can 
be  seen  elsewhere 

.America  cannot  Influence  its  European 
allies  as  It  could  in  the  Immediate  post- 
World  War  II  years  The  Soviets  even  with 
their  bnitai  invasion  of  Czechoslov.^kia,  can- 
not bring  the  Czechs  or  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe  back  Into  line  .Mso.  despite  enormous 
effort,  the  Soviets  have  been  unable  to  pick 
up  reliable  satellites  m  .AJrIca  or  most  of  Asia. 
Even  in  the  Arab  stales  the  Soviet  sway  is 
not  absolute 

We  would  Insert  a  caution  at  this  point 
None  of  the  foregoing  is  intended  to  Imply 
an  equating  of  US  and  Soviet  motives  The 
basic  Soviet  motive  has  ever  been  conquest, 
direct  or  indirect.  U  S  policy  has  ever  been 
well  intentloned.  designed  to  make  or  keep 
petjple  free,  albeit  with  untoward  results 
such  AS  Vietnam  But  .Mr  Schleslnger  s  cen- 
tral thesis  seems  correct;  strictly  in  '^rms 
of  power  politics,  the  rampant  rise  of  na- 
tionalism In  the  world  amits  'he  efTectlvenesa 
of  both  U  S  and  Soviet  policy 

Another  cause  of  the  US  trouble  In  Viet- 
nam the  author  suggests,  is  the  development 
since  World  War  II — and  atyplcally  for  this 
country — of  a  powerful  warrior  class  Mr 
Schleslnger  Is  not  at  all  denouncing  our  mlll- 
'ary  leaders  as  evil  men,  In  effect  he  Is  echo- 


inji  f>re8ldent  El.senhower's  valedictory  warn- 
ing against  the  p»xs«lble  dangers  emanating 
from  the     military-industrial  complex  ' 

The  basic  danger  we  would  i<ueja  Is  the 
faith  put  in  military  solutlon.s.  even  when. 
.us  Vietnam  shows,  they  can  be  unavailing 
Mr  Schleslnger  quotes  'he  economist  Joseph 
Schumpeter  writing  of  the  military  eslab- 
ilshmeiit  In  ancient  Kurvpt  Created  by  wars 
'hat  required  It.  'he  machine  now  created  the 
wiirs  It  required  '  That  Is  of  course  extreme 
.us  far  a.s  contemp<irary  America  Is  con- 
cerned   It  nonetheless  polnt.s  up  the  danger 

Tlie  ml-stakes  nf  Vietnam  Indicate  the  out- 
lines of  a  more  ^ppriprlate  foreign  policy  for 
the  future  Much  n.s  this  newspaper  has  been 
writing  In  recent  vears  .Mr  Schleslniter  in- 
cludes the  following  criteria  In  hla  list 

Everything  In  'he  world  Is  not  of  equal  im- 
portance to  us  1  the  effort  In  Vietnam  has 
been  disproportionate  to  us  Intrinsic  Im- 
portance and  any  gain  to  us)  We  cannot  do 
everything  In  the  world  We  cannot  be  the 
permanent  guarantor  of  stability  m  a  world  of 
turbulence  AU  the  problems  in  the  world  are 
not  military  problems  iind  military  force  is 
not  always  the  most  effective  form  of  na- 
tional power  Accordingly,  the  basis  for  our 
International  Influence  In  the  coming  period 
will  lie  leas  In  the  (xiwer  of  our  arms  than  In 
the  power  of  our  example 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  many  of 
us  who  are  advocating  change  are  not  ad- 
vocating a  new  ls<3latlonlsm  in  the  literal 
sense  In  a  world  In  which  Communists  do 
continue  to  commit  aggression.  It  would  be 
unwise — and  .Ul  but  inconceivable  practi- 
cally— for  the  U.S.  lo  withdraw  to  its  i>wn 
shores 

What  IS  being  advocated  Is  a  far  more 
discriminating,  .md  .i  less  militarily  ririented. 
foreign  poiuy  We  have  to  stand  up  to  the 
Communl.sts.  but  let  us  choose  the  stand 
We  should  eschew  military  Involvement  un- 
less our  interest's  are  unmistakably  and  di- 
rectly Involved 

Granted,  stating  the  generalities  Is  a  lot 
easier  than  applying  the  specifics  Still,  the 
generalities  must  precede  the  specifics  And 
the  fact  that  so  many,  including  men  In  the 
Nixon  Administration,  are  thinking  along 
new  lines  may  prove  to  be  one  of  -he  ex- 
tremely few  rewards  of  the  Vietnam  war 


S.  1453  .\ND  S  1454— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILUS— NORTH  LOUP  DIVI- 
SION. AND  O'NEILL  UNIT.  MIS- 
SOURI  RIVER   BASIN   PROJECT 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  on  behalf  of  m^'self 
and  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  'Mr, 
Curtis  ' ,  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  bills  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  North  Loup  division,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  and  the 
O'Neill  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, both  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  o:  the.se  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

<  See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Loup  project  is  a  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  development  in  the 
North  Loup  River  Basin  in  east-central 
Nebraska  which  will  provide  Irrigation 
development,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  Calamus  Dam  and 
Reservoir,    with    a    capacity    of    108,600 


acre-feet,  will  be  constructed  on  the  Ca- 
lamus River.  From  it  water  will  be  di- 
verted into  a  distribution  system  com- 
posed of  five  major  canals,  one  major 
and  nine  small  pumping  plants,  and 
laterals.  Davis  Creek  I>am  and  Reservoir 
will  provide  oCfstream  storage  of  22,400 
acre-feet  In  all,  the  development  would 
serve  52,570  acres  of  land.  The  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  division  is 
$47,531,000. 

The  North  Loup  project's  original  au- 
thorization was  contained  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944,  but  the  addition  of 
a  storage  dam  on  the  Calamus  River 
and  other  changes  in  the  preliminary  en- 
tfineering  plan  necessitated  that  a  re- 
vised report  be  submitted  to  Congress 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  feasibil- 
ity report  on  the  North  Loup  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1962  and  in  January  of 
1963  Senator  CfRiis  and  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  project  which  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Similar  legislation 
was  introduced  again  in  1965.  Although 
reports  were  requested  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  two  agencies  did  not  make 
their  reports.  Since  this  is  a  prerequisite 
to  congressional  action,  the  Interior 
Committee  took  no  action. 

This  project  has  been  proposed  in  a 
number  of  Congresses.  Our  efforts  in  the 
Senate  have  been  paralleled  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Conuressman  Dave 
Martin,  of  Nebraska's  Third  District. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  our  efforts  over  the  years  have  not 
been  in  vain.  This  year.  I  look  forward 
to  reccivins  the  necessary  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  With  favorable  re- 
ports, the  Interior  Committee  will  be  in 
a  position  to  move  ahead  with  this  worth- 
while project 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing together  with  Senator  Cvrtis, 
the  O'Neill  unit,  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  August  21,  1954.  Reauthorization 
IS.  in  effect,  required  under  the  provision.s 
of  the  act  of  August  14.  1964. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
.sent  to  Congress  a  favorable  feasibility 
report  on  the  project  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  proposed  develop- 
ment be  authorized  for  construction.  The 
desirability  of  the  project  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  is  extremely  high.  Total 
annual  benefits  are  estimated  at  $5.- 
881.100  compared  with  an  annual  cost 
totaling  $2,710,000.  This  is  verj-  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.17  to  1.  Although 
the  pnman.-  benefit  of  the  unit  will  he 
from  irrli;ation.  there  also  will  be  .sec- 
ondary benefits  from  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  and  flood  control. 

The  area  surrounding  the  O'Neill  unit 
IS  very  much  dependent  upon  a  sound 
agricultural  economy.  According  to  the 
I960  census.  99.8  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  project  area  is  farmland,  and  79  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  on  farms  or 
rural  communities  of  less  than  2,500  pop- 
ulation The  O'Neill  unit  would  provide 
irrigation  for  some  77,000  acres  of  lamd 
in  an  area  which  is  experiencing  difB- 
cultles  in  water  quality  and  the  depletion 
of  ground  waters.  Without  supplemental 
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water  from  the  O'Neill  unit  the  ground 
waters  will  soon  be  depleted  and  the  land 
returned  to  range  or  dry  cropland  jeop- 
ardizing the  economy  of  the  entire  area. 

That  the  project  has  strong  local  sup- 
port is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a 
reclamation  district  and  the  approval  by 
the  district  voters  of  a  mill  levy  against 
all  of  the  tangible  property. 

Because  of  my  strong  belief  in  the 
worthiness  of  the  project,  I  am  happy  to 
introduce  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior describing  the  O'Neill  unit  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau   of    Reclamation.    August   9,    1968] 

l.NTERioR  Sends  Favorable  Feasibility  Re- 
port ON  O'Neill  Unit.  Nebraska,  to  Con- 
gress 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  today  re- 
ported It  has  approved  a  feasibility  report 
(h  the  O'Neill  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
inatlons  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  In 
Nebraska  and  Is  forwarding  it  to  the  Con- 
trress  with  a  recommendation  that  the  pro- 
posed development  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction 

The  proposed  unit.  In  the  north-central 
Nebraska  counties  of  Cherry.  Brown,  Keya 
Paha.  Rock,  and  Holt,  would  supply  irrlga- 
iion  water  for  77,000  acres  and  also  would 
-erve  the  functions  of  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  proposed  plan  of  development  for  the 
O'Neill  Unit  calls  for  construction  of  Nor- 
den  Dam.  a  155-foot  high  earthflll  embank- 
ment that  would  create  a  reservoir  on  the 
Niobrara  River  with  a  total  Initial  storage 
capacity  of  542.500  acre-feet  A  60-mlle  long 
gravity  canal  would  be  constructed  running 
generally  parallel  to  the  river,  and  a  series 
of  branch  canals,  laterals,  and  associated 
l-iumplng  plants  would  supply  water  to  the 
project  lands. 

Project  cost  of  the  O'Neill  Unit  is  esti- 
mated at  $72,503,000.  Allocations  are:  irrl- 
-atlon.  $68,856,000;  recreation.  $2,078,000; 
:ish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  $1,249,000; 
iiid  flood  control,  $320,000. 

The    irrigation    allocation   is    proposed    as 
.reimbursable,  partly   by  the  project's  bene- 
iiclaries    and    partly   by    power   revenues   of 
•he  Missouri  River  Basin  Project.  The  cost 
•lUocaied  to  flood  control  would  be  nonreim- 
bursable as  would  $1,936,000  of  the  cost  al- 
.  icated   to   recreation   and   $1,115,000   of   the 
ost  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  costs  allocated 
'  '  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
/      inent  which  constitute  one-half  of  the  sep- 
i       .irable  costs  allocated  to  those  functions  and 
I       'otal    $276,000,    plus    $9,000    Interest   during 
'       construction  would  be  borne  by  a  non-Ped- 
i-r.il  public  body  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
/      -.isions  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
/      -ion  Act    The  Nebraska  Game.  FY)restatlon, 
V     md  Parks  Commission  has  indicated  a  will- 
ingness   to    assume    the    operation,   malnte- 
iiitnce.  and  replacement  costs  of  all  recrea- 
Mon  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  lands 
ind  facilities.  Economic  studies  estimate  to- 
tal annual  benefits  at  $5,881,100  as  against 
mnual   costs   totalling   $2,710,300,   resulting 
ill  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.17  to  1. 

The  States  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
'Ud  the  Interested  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
'.  lewed  the  report  and  have  offered  no  objec- 
tions to  construction  of  the  multiple-pur- 
pose development. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Curtis),  were  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Exhibit    1 

S.  1453 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  North  Loup  division.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
North  Loup  division  is  hereby  authorized  as 
a  unit  of  the  Missouri  Basin  project  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  irrigation  water  for 
approximately  fifty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  acres  of  land,  enhancing 
recreation  opportunities,  conserving  and  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  construction,  operation. 
and  maintenance  of  the  North  Loup  division 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat. 
388) ,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto  I  The  principal  features  of 
the  division  shall  include  Calamus  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Calamus  River,  Davis  Creek 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Davis  Creek,  the  neces- 
sary diversion  facilities,  pumping  facilities, 
canals,  laterals,  drains,  and  other  works 
needed  to  effect  the  aforesaid  purpoces. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  North  Loup  division 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  1 79 
Stat.  213). 

Sec.  3.  North  Loup  division  shall  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944, 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  defined  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment  thereof, 
if  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for 
the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is  in  excess 
of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in  section 
301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity  in  the  interest  ol 
national  security. 

Sec.  5.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  ;is  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ect  by  the  Act  of  August  21.  1954  (68  Stat. 
757) ,  is  hereby  reauthorized  as  a  unit  of  that 
project  for  the  purposes  of  providing  irriga- 
tion water  for  seventy-seven  thousand  acres 
of  land,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation and  development,  public  outdoor 
recreation,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
O'Neill  unit  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32 
Stat,  388.  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto).  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  unit  shall  include  Norden  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  related  canals,  a  pumping 
plant,  distribution  systems,  and  other  neces- 
sary works  needed  to  eflect  the  aforesaid 
purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  O'Neill  unit  .shall  be  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat    213). 

Sec.  3.  The  O'Neill  unit  shall  be  integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944.  as 
amended  and  supplemented 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  Irom  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  !or  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agri- 
cu.tural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  .<;uch  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301ibiil0i  ol  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  such  commodity  in 
the  interest  of  national  security 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


S.   1454 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  O'Neill  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
O'Neill  unit,  heretofore  authorized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 


INSIGHT     1969— URBAN     PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  seventh  an- 
nual Association  Public  Affairs  Confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  was  held  here  in 
Washington  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
last  week.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  "Insight  1969" — a  look  at  President 
Nixon's  administration.  Vice  President 
Spiro  T,  Agnew.  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Affairs  and  supervisor  of  the 
recently  created  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  delivered  his  first  ma- 
jor address  on  the  critical  problems  of 
the  cities  since  President  Nixon  assigned 
him  major  responsibility  for  'urban  af- 
fairs. In  his  remarks,  the  Vice  President 
spoke  of  a  totally  new  approach  to  urban 
problems  by  the  administration — an  ap- 
proach of  viable  federalism  and  realistic, 
practical,  and  achievable  goals  rather 
than  unfulfillable  promises.  Among  the 
goals  mentioned  by  the  Vice  President 
were:  elimination  of  the  duplication  and 
overlap  that  now  exists  in  the  present 
Federal  aid  system  and  substituting  the 
broad  for  the  narrow  and  the  general  for 
the  specific  in  grants-in-aid:  a  more 
effective  waging  of  the  war  on  poverty; 
and  a  greater  emphasis  on  solid  achieve- 
ment through  private  investment  rather 
than  public  expense. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  the  need 
for   a    working   partnership   among   all 
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levels  of  government  and  a  more  prac- 
tical role  for  State  and  local  government 
oCBclals  In  the  formulation  of  Federal 
policies.  As  a  practical  means  to  achieve 
these  ends,  the  administration  already 
has  taken  an  innovative  advance  to  ur- 
ban problems  through  the  creation  of  the 
Council  on  Urban  AfTalrs  and  the  OCBce 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  With 
Vice  President  Acncw  as  a  viable  part 
of  both  units,  we  can  be  assured  that 
practical  solutions  to  the  problems  aUI 
be  sought  and  attained  wherever  possible 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
portant and  timely  remarks  of  the  Vice 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  the  press  release  of  February  9, 
1969.  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

An     .\DDIIESS     BY     THE     VICE     PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

Unfted  States  Spdiii  r  Aonew  *t  Na- 
tional CHAMBCS  S  1969  .\SSIM  IATK>N  Pt-blic 
AfT4ia£  CONITKENCE  I.UNrHEON.  WaSHINO- 
TOM,  AC.   PtWlUARY    18      1969 

The  present  urban  t-risia  stems  from  a  his- 
tory of  human  problems  compounded  by 
diminishing  tax  returns  and  burgeoning  de- 
mands Beneath  the  shiny  glass  ^nd  steel 
.'acade  rising  in  every  lirge  city's  commercial 
core  lurk  forbidding  problems — <.if  crime 
blight,  pollution  and  anemployment.  ol  :n- 
.idequate  housing  and  education 

We  cannot  escape  these  problems  We  can 
■  inly  confront  and  conquer  them  And  to  do 
this  we  must  put  aside  the  pettiness  of  pro- 
vincial thinking,  the  dubious  luxury  if  polit- 
ical pajtlsAnshlp.  the  delusion  that  govern- 
ment can  restore  our  cities  alone 

The  crisis  of  our  cities  does  not  call  for 
panic  but  commands  a  response  that  is  im- 
mediate, rational  .ind  practical  Permanent 
solutions  require  a  full  working  partnership 
among  all  evels  and  branchee  of  uur  society 
The  Chamber  of  Conunerce  has  recognized 
the  scope  and  seriousness  jI  irban  p.'oblenis 
It  has  displayed  .admirable  leadership  and 
initiative  ir.  this  sphere 

Your  efforts  merit  tribute  from  a  grateful 
nation  Your  Forward  Thrust'  program  Ur- 
ban Action  Clearinghouse  .^nd  Urbin  Lead- 
ership Workshops  have  awakened  and  In- 
spired and  involved  the  private  -tector  Your 
foresight  in  sponsoring  scholarly  research  has 
pr<jduced  broader  insight  in  the  field  of  urban 
affairs  Your  Construction  Action  Council  has 
become  .*  ffical  point  for  attacking  compelling 
environmental  problems 

Your  contributions  offer  dramatic  proof 
that  the  private  sector  is  both  willing  and 
able  to  supplement  public  efforts  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis 

The  March  28tli  olOBed-clrcuit  teiecast. 
beamed  to  civic  and  business  leaders  in  more 
than  J6  .American  cities,  marks  another  tre- 
mendous effort  by  this  organizatloc.  I  hop« 
to  Join  Secretary  Pinch  ajad  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  In  this  unprecedented  program. 

Throughout  his  campaign.  Prealdent  Nixon 
continually  expreoaed  his  confidence  In  the 
great,  untapped  potential  of  the  private  sec- 
tor This  was  echoed  In  the  words  of  his  In- 
augural, when  he  said  We  are  appro«u;hlng 
the  limits  of  what  government  alone  can  do 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  to  reach  beyond 
government,  to  enlist  the  legions  of  the  con- 
cerned and  the  committed   " 

Certainly,  you  will  play  an  even  greater 
role  In  future  approaches  directed  by  our 
F*re8ident  who  gives  priority  to  urt>an  prob- 
lems and  emphuls  to  piartnershlp  with  the 
private  sector 

In  creating  a  CoxincU  on  Urban  Affairs  and 
placing  It  In  a  poaltlon  of  Importance  com- 
parable to  the  National  Security  Oouncll. 
Prealdent  Nixon  gives  tangible  evidence  that 
our  dtlea  abali  receive  the  highest  priority. 


Prior  to  this  action,  the  President — then 
President-elect — determined  that  I  should 
serve  as  his  personal  representative  In  devel- 
oping more  effective  working  relatlonshlpa 
among  fedenU  state  and  local  govemments 
li:  aiiiiouiK'lng  that  the  ofllce  of  Vice 
f»re«ldent  would  provide  this  llals<'n  capac- 
I'v.  President-elect  Nixon  said  .Absolutely 
essential  t*3  my  Administration  is  a  more 
practical  mle  lor  uate  and  local  government 
■  fflclals  m  the  formulation  of  federal  poli- 
cies We  must  have  a  working  partner- 
.shlp  among  all  levels  of  government  I  attach 
such  great  importancp  to  this  objective  that 
I  am  asking  the  Vice  president-elect  to  as- 
sume the  resfKinslbllUy  for  seeing  It  Is  ac- 
complished  ■ 

The  linking  of  state  ,>nd  local  liaison  re- 
stxinslbtlitv  In  fhe  Vice  Presidents  "(Bee  is 
!t  new  and  promising  approach  Prior  to  the 
Nixon  Administration  liaison  resfwnslblllty 
•*a»  split  t>etween  the  Vice  President  who 
was  the  contact  for  the  cities  and  counties, 
and  the  OfTlce  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
which  acted  as  llaLson  to  The  slates  While 
both  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  OEP  Dl- 
rect<jr  Price  Daniels  did  admirable  jobs,  the 
very  division  of  their  labor  circumvented  a 
comprehensive,  coordiualed  approHCh  to 
domestic  policy  develupment 

One  of  The  most  persistent  difficulties  in 
urban  affairs  Is  intergovernmental  competi- 
tion We  must  encourage  local  and  state  au- 
thorities t<-i  sit  down  toxether  and  thrash  out 
their  problems  with  each  other  as  well  as 
their  cijmmon  difBculues  with  the  Pederal 
Ciovernment  If  permanent  resolution  Is  to 
replace  temporary  accommodation  we  must 
riave  accord  among  all  levels  of  government 
While  the  problems  of  our  cities  will  not 
disappear  completely  because  ol  intergovern- 
mental coordination  thev  will  never  diminish 
without  It  The  pate  and  etTecllveness  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  depend  on  intergovern- 
mental cooperation 

In  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  with  services 
siimcient  to  meet  the  task  the  President  has 
.Lsked  me  to  Mipervise  the  new  Office  (I  Inter- 
kttivernmental   Helatluhs 

In  a  statement  delivered  on  the  .signing  of 
the  Executive  <  >rder  creating  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  RelallonB,  President 
Nixon  outlined  the  purpcxies  of  this  unit 

The  Othce  of  lulergoverninentnl  Relations 
will  aid  the  Vice  I^resldent  in  his  liaison  re- 
sponsibility between  the  President  and  the 
state  and  local  offlciaU 

.Among  Us  many  functions.  <he  Office  will 
.lAAure  slate  and  local  oBlclali  access  to  the 
highest  otfiees  of  the  Federal  Qovernment, 
especially  those  having  a  direct  impact  on 
Intergovernmental  relations,  so  that  federal 
programs,  policies  and  goals  will  be  more  re- 
aptinslble  to  their  views  and  needs  It  will 
seek  to  strengthen  existing  channels  of  com- 
munication and  to  i-reaie  new  chani»els 
among  all   levels  of  government 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  state 
and  iix;al  governments  will  continue  to  have 
direct  access  to  federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  In  fact  this  office  will  encourage 
even  greater  communication 

As  our  iiffice  works  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  .Americas  mayors,  county  otflclals  and 
e'  vernors  we  will  inevitably  become  more 
sensitive  to  their  problems  and  priorities  We 
h  'pe  to  oecome  a  highly  responsive  mech- 
iiiilsm  to  transmit  their  view 

Working  in  close  harmoBy  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Affairs  Aiflr  office  will  report 
recurring  problem  patterns  to  the  Council 

TTie  Urban  Affairs  Council — created  in  the 
President's  words,  to  develop  "coherent,  con- 
sistent p<j8ltlons  as  to  what  the  national  gov- 
ernment  would  hope  to  see  happen:  what  It 
will  encourage,  what  It  will  discourage  "  - 
offers  the  avenue  for  policy  adjustment 

Finally,  the  OlBce  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations — part  clearinghouse:  part  court  of 
last  resort—  win  remain  primarily  the  forum 
for  dialogue;  tbe  focal  point  where  all  ieveU 


of  government  will  be  encouraged  to  sub- 
stitute cooperation  for  competition  and  co- 
ordination for  duplication  In  intergovern- 
mental affairs 

Again  this  represents  a  totally  new  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems  by  the  Adminis- 
tration It  IS  a  practical  means  to  achieve 
workable  answers  through  viable  federalism 
It  is  not  an  expensive  Instrument  but  .in 
essential  one  It  Is  ambitious  In  a  professional 
way,  but  its  goals  are  achievable 

As  such.  It  mirrors  much  of  the  policy  1 
believe  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  new 
Administration  President  Nixon  has  gone  on 
record  saying.  One  thing  worse  than  not 
keeping  a  promise  is  making  a  promise  that 
cannot   be   kept  What   we  do   not    need 

now  Is  another  round  of  unachlevabl'' 
promises  of  unavailable  federal  funds  " 

President  Nixon  will  not  promise,  knowiiik' 
he  cannot  deliver  nus  does  not  mean  that 
the  President  does  not  find  promise  in  the 
future,  but  that  his  goals  are  realistic,  prac- 
tical  deliverable 

The  importance  of  this  policy  of  candor 
with  the  people  Is  Immeasurable  Promises 
followed  by  dashed  hopes  too  often  result  in 
violence 

What  goals  are  realistic,  practical,  achlev- 
able^ 

First:  A  strengthening  of  "Fiscal  Federal- 
ism" to  enlist  federal  aid  more  effective! \ 
Here  I  believe  we  can  anticipate  a  pluralistic 
approach  to  reforming  present  grants-in-aid 
programs. 

Presently,  most  significant  federal  aid  .'4 
by  way  of  categorical  grant  In  many  cases 
the  incompatibility  of  such  restrictive  assist- 
ance with  existing  slate  programs  prohibit.^ 
full  use  of  the  aid  Actually  out  of  the  ap- 
proximately 400  grants  now  m  existence, 
mere  30  account  for  89  cents  out  of  every 
federal-aid  dollar 

Everything  is  to  be  gained  by  reforming  the 
present  system,  substituting  the  broad  for 
the  narrow  and  the  general  for  the  specific 
The  economics  of  the  situation  alone  present 
a  cogent  argument  We  will  free  more  monr v 
Just  by  eliminating  the  duplication  and  over- 
lap that  now  exist  Flexibility  and  efficiency 
are  primary  objectives,  but  at  no  time  should 
any  move  toward  bloc  grants  be  construed  as 
handing  the  slates  blank  checks.  Congres- 
sional intent  must  be  followed.  I  do  not  .s'e 
bloc  grants  as  a  device  to  favor  one  level  ■  t 
government  over  another,  but  rather  as  i 
way  to  provide  each  level  of  government  v.ith 
a  definite  role  and  responsibility  to  fulfill 

The  pluralistic  approach  lakes  into  account 
the  continuance  of  those  categorical  grant-- 
in-aid wtuch  serve  the  national  interest  It 
also  calls  tor  the  full  exploration  of  addi- 
tional methods  of  federal-aid  distribution. 

SecojMl  ■  The  development  of  a  national 
urban  policy  disciplined  by  clear  cut  goals 
and  priorities  As  President  Nixon  says.  "Hav- 
ing a  policy  in  urban  .iffairs  is  no  more  i 
g\iarantee  or  success  than  having  one  in  for- 
eign affairs  But  it  is  a  precondition  of 
success  " 

Important  new  jipproaches  to  exlstlnc 
metropolitin  patterns  must  be  explored.  The 
development  of  "new  towns"  or  satellite  cit- 
ies, carefully  planned  to  include  every  in- 
come group,  sufficient  services  and  a  sell- 
sustalnlng  economic  base  offers  I'li  exciting 
alternative  to  urban  squalor  ajid  suburban 
scrawl 

However  Hew  t  ivins"  cannot  be  created 
at  the  expense  of  old  cities  With  America  s 
population  pro]e<-ted  to  increase  73  percent 
by  the  year  2000.  we  must  promote  the 
proper  development  of  both  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasive  impaction  which  contrib- 
utes so  greatly  to  present  urban  problems 
In  addition  we  mu.'-t  concurrently  asoure 
the  effective  development  of  our  nations 
growth  centers,  cities  of  30.000  to  50.000  peo- 
ple which  have  great  potential  to  facilitate 
iuid  accommodate  future  expansion. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  one 
compelling  reality,  that  the  federal  and  slate 
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governmenta  are  going  to  have  to  put  forth 
an  extra  effort  in  those  cities  with  a  high 
ratio  ot  the  socially  and  economically  de- 
prived. These  are  the  areas  where  blight  and 
impaction  are  most  critical.  These  are  the 
areas  with  the  heaviest  concentration  of  un- 
educated, unemployed,  and  Impoverished. 
These  are  not  simply  structural  problems 
but  agonizing  human  ones  which  command 
(jur  Immediate  concern. 

Third:  A  dynamic  and  different  approach 
to  the  human  problems  of  our  cities. 

Here  I  think  we  can  take  a  clue  from  the 
words  of  HEW  Secretary,  Bob  Pinch,  "Ifs 
not  tears  we  need  now.  It's  irmovatlon." 

One  fresh  approach  I  have  long  advocated 
IS  the  gradual  establishment  of  national 
welfare  standards.  This  would  relieve  hard- 
pressed  urban  centers  of  an  untenable  fi- 
nancial burden  and  reduce  the  disparity  in 
welfare  payments  between  states. 

Secretary  Finch  Is  also  correct  In  Indlcat- 
;ng  the  Federal  Government's  need  to  ration- 
alize existing  poverty  programs,  so  that  we 
t  an  wage  our  war  on  poverty  more  effectively. 
This  I  foresee  to  Include  emphasis  by  the 
OEO  on  pilot  and  experimental  projects: 
transfer  of  successful  programs  to  their 
proper  federal  department  or  agency:  re- 
.ussessment  and  reform  of  questionable  ef- 
lorts;  tightening  of  appropriate  program 
:nanagement  responsibility  through  state 
'.nd  local  governments. 

Fourth  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  solid 
;;chlevement  through  private  Investment 
rather  than  public  expense.  In  his  campaign 
President  Nixon  proposed  incentives  to  In- 
dustry willing  to  Invest  In  Inner-city  devel- 
.  pment,  in  providing  Jobs  and  Job  training. 
He  said,  "Helping  provide  these  incentives  is 
•lie  proper  role  of  government — actually 
lolng  the  Job  Is  not — because  Industry  can 
do  It  t>etter  " 

The  Nlxon  Administration  intends  to  move 
in  this  direction  We  intend  to  propose  leg- 
islation which  will  allow  federal  surplus 
;>roperty  to  be  made  available  to  state  and 
local  governments  at  less  than  fair  market 
■.alue  where  Its  prop>osed  use  will  create  sub- 
tantlal  employment  In  depressed  areas.  The 
•ransfer  to  New  York  City  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  near  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  one  of 
'he  most  severely  depressed  areas  In  the 
ountry,  Is  an  example. 

In  his  response  to  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto,  the  President  has  proposed  the  devel- 
pment  of  "minority  entrepreneurshlp,"  an 
.nvestment  In  ownership  and  management 
iiy  groups  long  unable  to  finance  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  action.  This  Is  the  chance 
•o  reverse  decade-old  patterns  which  "fed 
The  stomach  but  starved  the  soul." 

iris  realistic,  for  social  progress  Is  linked 
t  -V  ecoaomic  progress.  All  the  fair  housing 
:egislatlot>  on  the  books  has  little  meaning 
If  a  man  laclts  the  income  to  buy  a  house 
in   the  neighborhood  of  his  choice. 

Fifth :  The  last  new  direction  I  will  discuss 
with  you  today  is  not  one  of  approach  but 
of  attitude.  It  Is  not  a  program  that  can  be 
measured  by  appropriated  dollars  or  the  as- 
signment of  priorities,  but  It  Is  of  paramount 
Importance. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Nlxon 
noted  that  In  this  past  third  of  a  century, 
we  have  passed  more  laws,  spent  more 
money,  initiated  more  programs,  than  In  all 
our  previous  history. 

Yet  "We  have  found  ourselves  rich  In 
goods,  but  ragged  In  spirit  .  .  .  caught  In 
war,  wanting  peace  .  .  .  torn  by  division, 
wanting   unity" 

To  this  crisis  of  the  spirit.  President  Nlxon 
proposed  an  answer  of  the  spirit.  His  answer 
Is  a  new  attitude.  It  is  to  be  part  of  a  cause 
larger  than  any  one  of  us;  a  life  of  "High 
adventure — as  rich  as  humanity  Itself,  and 
exciting  as  the  time  we  live  In." 

For  as  President  Nixon  said,  "What  has  to 
be  done  has  to  be  done  by  government  and 
people  together  or  It  will  not  be  done  at  all. 


The  lesson  of  past  agony  Is  that  without  the 
f>eople  we  can  do  nothing;  with  the  people 
we  can  do  everything." 

Nation's  Business  Leaders  Will  Heab  Agnew 
AND  Discuss  National  Issites  at  Chamber 
Pttblic  Attairs  Confxrence 

Washington,  February  8. — More  than 
1.000  business  leaders  from  across  the  coun- 
try will  get  their  first  good  look  at  the  Nlxon 
Administration  at  the  seventh  annual  Asso- 
ciation Public  Affairs  Conference  sfxsnsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  Feb  17- 
18,  it  was  announced  today.  Conference 
theme  is  "Insight  '69." 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  will  deliver 
his  first  major  address  on  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  since  President  Nlxon  as- 
signed him  major  responsibility  for  urban 
affairs.  He  will  speak  at  the  second-day 
luncheon. 

The  conference  will  also  Include  a  sp>ecial 
seminar  on  tax  Incentives  for  business  in- 
vestment In  the  solution  of  urban  problems, 
panel  discussions  on  the  legislative  and  eco- 
nomic outlooks  and  the  power  centers  In 
Washington,  briefings  with  high  officials  at 
three  federal  agencies,  and  a  reception  honor- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H 
Stans  and  his  chief  aides. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  incentives  workshop 
will  dig  into  the  questions  of  tax  und  other 
stimulants.  Leading  spokesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  concept  will  participate  They 
are:  Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R-NY.l,  Sen 
William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.).  Dr.  Richard 
Rosenbloom,  professor,  Harvard  Business 
School,  and  John  G.  Heimann,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director.  E.  M.  Warburg  &  Co  ,  New 
York.  Carl  H.  Madden.  National  Chamber 
chief  economist,  will  moderate 

National  Chamber  'Vice  President  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones,  publisher  of  "The  Tulsa  Trib- 
une" and  syndicated  columnist,  will  preside 
and  deliver  the  op>ening  address. 

Other  highlights: 

Legislative  Insight  panel  debate  by  con- 
gressional leaders  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  iD-lnd), 
Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Neb.),  Rep.  Albert 
H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn.)  and  Rep.  Richard  Boiling 
(D-Mo.).  Arch  N.  Booth,  National  Chamber 
executive  vice  president,  will  be  moderator 

Insights  on  the  Dollar  discussion  by  Walter 
W.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Beryl  Sprlnkel, 
senior  vice  president.  Harris  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago.  James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  and  ABC-TV 
commentator,  will  serve  as  moderator. 

Participants  will  visit  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments  and  the  Federal  lYade 
Commission  to  discuss  Issues  such  as  admin- 
istration of  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  foreign  trade 
and  consumer  affairs. 

Editors  of  "Nation's  Business"  will  conduct 
a  luncheon  panel  exchange  on  "Now  Who's 
Really  Running  Washington?"  They  will  ad- 
dress themselves  particularly  to  labor  rela- 
tions, foreign  affairs  and  politics. 

The  reception  honoring  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  be  held  on  Monday  evening. 


enormous  imbalance  that  has  developed 
in  our  governmental  expenditures  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  depart- 
ments. 


MILITARY  SPENDING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  discuss  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  si>eech  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireJ  concerning 
the  military  expenditures  of  our  Gtov- 
emment,  which  he  made  a  moment  ago. 
I  could  not  be  here,  but  I  read  his  speech 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  on  making  a  very 
fine  contribution  to  the  discussion  which 
is  currently  underway  with  regard  to  the 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION   OF   NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

In  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  political  and  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  the  treaty.  But 
before  examining  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
that  provision  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  enormous 
problems  confronting  us  if  these  weapons 
continue  to  spread  throughout  the  world 

The  United  States  has  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  as  well  as 
the  uncertainties  in  dealing  with  a  world 
where  only  a  few  nations  have  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  years  since  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  limitations  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  relationship  of 
mutual  understanding,  born  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  mutual  destruction,  was  first 
disturbed  by  the  entry  of  France  into 
the  nuclear  weapons  field — and  then 
shaken  by  the  arrival  of  Communist 
China. 

In  considering  this  treaty,  I  ask  Mem- 
bers to  contemplate  the  potential  horrors 
of  a  world  in  which  pigmy  nuclear 
weapons  p>owers  abound:  a  world  where 
Middle  Eastern  crises  are  compounded 
by  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons: 
a  world  where  an  African  or  Asian 
breakaway  state  close  to  suppression  re- 
^rts  to  nuclear  weapons  to  bring  the 
temple  down  on  both  friend  and  enemy ; 
a  world  where  a  small  state  can  trigger 
a  "small  nuclear  war"  which  may  bring 
the  major  powers  to  a  confrontation  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons:  a  world  where 
the  tons  of  plutonium  that  will  soon  be 
produced — by  the  nuclear  plants  of 
states  now  without  nuclear  weapons — is 
actually  diverted  into  the  manufacture 
of  hundreds  of  atom  bombs  a  year. 

Let  us  then  be  completely  clear  at  the 
outset  of  this  debate  on  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  as  to  what  this  treaty  is 
all  about. 

The  treaty's  fundamental  purpose  is 
to  retard  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  prohibiting  the  nuclear 
weapons  states  party  to  the  treaty  from 
transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  others 
and  by  barring  the  nonnuclear- weapons 
countries  from  receiving,  manufactur- 
ing, or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear 
weapxjns. 

In  other  words,  this  treaty  is  designed 
to  lift  from  the  worlds  already  burdened 
shoulders  some  of  the  potential  prob- 
lems I  have  cataloged.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  besetting  the 
world  with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons. 
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The  treaty  has  been  ignored  by  some  na- 
tions and  flatly  rejected  by  others  Those 
nations  which  are  nearest  to  developinK 
their  o*Ti  nuclear  weapons  and  which 
refuse  to  slttn  the  treaty,  will  weaken  it 
This  treaty,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  I  do  not  present  it  as  such 
I  do  present  it.  however,  as  a  significant 
barrier  to  the  further  spread  of  these 
weapons  and  as  the  framework  for  co- 
operation among  the  major  powers  to 
establish  and  maintain  that  barrier 

With  all  Its  limitations,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  that  placing 
a  barrier  to  the  further  spread  of  these 
weapons  is  not  only  ,n  our  national  in- 
terest but  in  the  interest  of  aJl  nations 
and  peoples  Most  of  us  m  the  Senate 
have  long  shared  the  hope  that  ways 
could  be  devised  to  slow  the  further 
spread  of  these  weapons  The  Senate  in 
1966  voted  84  to  0  in  favor  of  Senate 
Resolution  179  That  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senior  Sen- 
ator JcQm  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pastore', 
encouraged  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  slow  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  We  now  have  a 
treaty  that  ^'ives  substance  to  that  hope, 
a  treaty  approved  by  two  Presidents, 
two  Secretaries  of  State  two  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  and  twice  bv  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

Let  us  also  be  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  treaty  before  the  Senate  is  not  an  act 
of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States — or  any  other  nation 
This  treaty  does  not  take  a  single  weapon 
from  our  arsenal  Far  from  disarming, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  This  treaty,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  imposes  no  flat  commitment  on 
the  nuclear  powers  to  avoid  a  further 
roimd  of  nuclear  weaponry  The  treaty 
requires  Mmply  that  the  major  powers 
■  pursue  negotiations  in  ^'ood  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arm^  race  at  an  early 
date  '■  And  even  that  limited  obligation 
under  article  \T  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  mean  that  there 
IS  no  inconsistency  with  possible  plans 
to  deploy  antlballistic  missiles  before 
the  United  States  has  exhausted  every 
possibility  of  beginnin:^  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms 
limitation 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  or 
intention  to  ^ive  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  any  other  state  We  have 
prohibited  it  by  law  To  describe  this 
treaty  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  rather  farfetched, 
to  say   the  least. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
no  desire  or  intent  to  liive  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations  is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  other  nuclear 
nations  .-.hare  our  determination  not  to 
i^ive  nuclear  weapons  to  other  states 

.although  I  personally  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  mve  control  of 
its  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations,  the 
fact  IS  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
nuo  restraint  whatsoever  on  the  Soviet 
Union  If  the  Riissians  should,  m  a 
moment  of  national  follj'.  decide  to  give 
nuclear  weapons  to  a  small  power,  they 


can  do  so  now  and  neither  we  nor  any- 
one else  can  stop  them 

When  this  treaty  enters  into  force, 
liowever — and  it  cannot  enter  into  force 
without  the  Soviet  Union — there  will  be 
an  obligatwn  imposed  on  the  Russians 
not  to  hand  these  weapons  over  to  na- 
tions who  may  today  be  the  Soviet 
Union's  controllable  friend.s — but  tomor- 
row may  be  her  uncontrollable  enemies 
or  allies 

Tliere  will  be  .some  few  who  will  argue 
that  one  cannot  rely  on  the  Russians — 
that  they  will  ignore  the  treaty  at  their 
pleasure  The  point  is  that  .some  inter- 
i\ational  restraint  is  better  than  none  at 
all  Furthermore,  this  treaty — as  the 
.Antarctic  Treaty — is  in  the  Russian  in- 
terest as  much  as  in  our  own  interest 
.And  there  is  reason,  therefore,  to  think 
they  will  abide  by  the  treaty  if  we  do. 
I  may  say  that  in  the  consideration  of 
the  .Antarctic  Treaty  it  was  alleeed  that 
the  Ru.ssians  would  not  abide  by  it  and 
there  was  no  use  in  having  such  a  treaty. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Ru.s.sians  have  abided 
by  It.  as  we  have,  and  as  all  other  mem- 
bers have,  and  it  has  worked  very  well, 
indeed 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  present  nu- 
clear restraint  on  France  or  Communist 
China  But  when  it  comes  to  the  further 
spread  of  these  weapons,  we  should  be 
thankful  for  what  can  be  achu'ved  And 
if  It  IS  generally  accepted,  those  two 
countries  might  change  their  views. 

As  to  the  objectives  of  the  treaty  it- 
.self.  I  shall  briefly  develop  the  ways  in 
which  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  can  be 
e.xpected  to  advance  our  overall  national 
interests:  but  I  urge  Senators  to  mve 
serious  attention  to  the  more  than  500 
pages  of  testimony  taken  by  the  Foremn 
Relations  Committee  from  two  adminis- 
trations I  particularly  recommend  that 
Senators  study  carefully  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreit;n  Relations  It  was 
drafted  with  special  care  by  members  of 
the  committee,  who  participated  m  the 
discussions  at  considerable  length:  and 
I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  report 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  last  July,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  joined  by  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  It  was  a  particular 
pleasure  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  He 
helped  the  committee  develop  and  under- 
stand many  of  the  more  difficult  techni- 
cal considerations  relating  to  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  and  international  safe- 
;.;uards  systems  No  man  knows  more 
about  this  important  but  esoteric  field 
than  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island:  no  man  ui  this  body  has 
done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  har- 
nessing the  nuclear  weapons  capacities 
of  the  world 

Mr  President,  in  deciding  whether  to 
give  its  advice  and  con.sent  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Senate  must 
consider  a  number  of  basic  questions: 
First,  does  the  treaty  safeguard  our  r.a- 
tional  security  interests?  Second,  what 
new  obligations,  if  any,  will  the  United 
States  undertake  if  the  treaty  is  ap- 
proved''  Third,  does  the  treaty  advance 
the  broad  interests  of  American  foreign 
policy? 
On  the  basis  of  the  hearings  conducted 


by  the  committee,  I  believe  that  the 
treaty  .safeguards  our  national  security, 
and  is  in  the  national  interest 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  our 
national  security,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Oen.  Earle  G 
Wheeler,  testified  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  unanimous  in  supporting 
the  treaty:  In  the  words  of  General 
Wheeler: 

Tlie   nonproliferation   treaty — 

Dtje.s  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies 

Does  not  alsrupt  any  existing  defense  al- 
liances in  which  the  United  States  is  pledged 
to  assist  in  protecting  the  political  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  of  other 
nations 

Does  not  prohibit  Tleployment  of  US 
fiwned  and  controlled  nuclear  weapons  with- 
in the  te.-Titory  of  our  uonnuclear  NATO 
.Allies  ^ 

r>oes  not  prohibit  the  United  Stat«s  from 
using  nuclear  weapons  in  any  situation 
wherein  nonuse  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
be   inconsistent  with  US    security  Interest.';. 

The  committee  has  also  made  clear  In 
Its  report  that  the  treaty  m  no  way  af- 
fects the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  station  nucleai 
weapons  under  US  control  on  the  soil  of 
an  ally. 

During  the  hearings,  questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  implications  of  a  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
which  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  in  June 
of  1968  By  that  resolution,  and  by  iden- 
tical declarations  made  in  the  Security 
Council  the  signatory  nuclear  powers 
stated  that  they  would  seek  immediate 
Security  Council  action  to  provide  assist- 
ance, in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, to  nonnuclear  signatories  that  are 
threatened  by  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons  Of  considerable  concern  to 
members  of  the  committee  was  the  possi- 
bility that  Its  .support  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty  would  be  taken  as  ap- 
proval of  the  Security  Council  measure 
as  embodied  m  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution or  m  the  supporting  U.S.  declara- 
tion 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  security  guarantee  resolution  could 
be  construed  as  involving  a  ratification 
of  prior  commitments  or  establishing 
new  US  commitments,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  includes 
the  following  language  of  interpretation 
of  the  relationship  of  the  security  guar- 
antee resolution  and  the  treaty 

Mr  .ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  one  question? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr  .ALLOTT  Is  that  Resolution  No. 
-'55  of  which  the  Senator  is  speaking? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes:  in  the  Security 
Council. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Resolution  No,  255? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr    ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  quote  from  the 
committee  report : 

The  Committee  records  Its  firm  conclusion 
reached  after  o.xtenslve  testimony,  that  the 
Security  Council  Resolution  and  the  Se- 
curity Guarantee  declaration  made  by  the 
United  States  In  no  way  either  ratify  prior 
national  commitments  or  create  new  com- 
mitments. 
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It  has  been  suggested  in  this  Chamber 
that  because  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution and  the  accompanying  U.S.  dec- 
laration, approval  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  will  obligate  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  an  aggression  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  any  nonnuclear 
Signatory  to  the  treaty.  In  other  words, 
this  treaty,  it  has  been  suggested,  pledges 
the  United  States  to  become  a  policeman 
to  all  the  world's  conflicts  involving  nu- 
clear weapons. 

In  my  view,  there  are  few  subjects  that 
have  been  given  more  attention  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  than  the 
subject  of  international  commitments. 
Two  administrations  have  been 
thoroughly  interrogated  as  to  what  new 
responsibilties  or  commitments  the 
United  States  would  be  undertaking  by 
acceptance  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

I  want  to  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  has  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  in  its  report  that  the  Security 
Council  resolution  in  question  and  the 
U.S.  declaration  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
In  recommending  approval  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Senate  is  not 
thereby  approving  or  disapproving  the 
security  guarantee  measures  embodied 
in  the  United  Nations  resolution  or  the 
supporting  U.S.  declaration. 

I  repeat.  Senate  approval  of  this  treaty 
neither  broadens  nor  narrows  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  resolutions  passed  in  the 
United  Nations.  Furthermore,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  testified  that  "as  a 
matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy" 
no  additional  obligations  were  assumed 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  United  Nations  security  guarantee 
resolution. 

I  turn  now  to  article  V  to  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  obligations  and  potential 
inoblems  regarding  its  interpretation. 
The  treaty  gives  assurances  to  the  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states  that  they  are  to 
be  enabled  to  share  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  in  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 
When  the  committee  first  considered  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  last  summer, 
there  were  members  who  were  concerned 
lest  the  language  of  this  article  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  positive  commitment 
to  provide  explosive  devices  for  research 
and  development  that  would  further  the 
commercial  interests  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational firms  without  regard  to  cost 
and  to  the  relationship  of  these  services 
to  the  U.S.  public  interest. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  attention  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  committee  states  its  satis- 
faction with  the  assurances  of  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  that  article  V  will  not 
result  in  an  open-ended  subsidy  com- 
mercial of  interests.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  U.S.  responsibilities  under 
article  V  will  be  carried  out  on  a  full-cost 
recovery  basis  and  that  projects  under 
t  his  article  will  be  undertaken  only  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
rue  clearly  evident. 

I  might  say  that  we  had,  I  thought, 
verj-  clear  and  positive  statements,  ver- 


bally and  by  letter,  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
regard  to  this  point. 

During  consideration  of  the  treaty, 
the  committee  was  also  aware  of  the 
potential  problems  in  the  safeguard  field. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  credibility 
and  reliability  of  international  safeguard 
systems  is  still  to  be  determined.  The 
committee,  however,  was  satisfied  with 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Seaborg  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards system  and  staff  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  carry  out  the  IAEA's 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty. 

If  Senators  are  concerned  about  this 
question  of  safeguards,  they  should  bear 
in  mind  that  this  effort  to  extend  inter- 
national safeguards  to  the  nuclear  facili- 
ties of  the  countries  who  will  sign  this 
treaty  brings  to  the  international  com- 
munity something  it  has  not  had  before. 
I  consider  this  mandatory  extension  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy's safeguards  to  the  nuclear  facilities 
of  nonnuclear  signatories  as  a  significant 
advance  in  international  affairs.  Here- 
tofore, IAEA  safeguards  have  been  ap- 
plied only  to  projects  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  agency  or  projects  volun- 
tarily placed  under  IAEA  controls.  Un- 
der this  treaty  these  safeguards  become 
a  mandatory  obligation  of  the  non- 
nuclear  signatories.  The  international 
community  is,  therefore,  gaining  a  ca- 
pacity to  keep  nuclear  materials  safe — 
something  we  did  not  have  before. 

Finally,  I  call  Senators  attention  to 
article  VII  of  this  treaty.  If  the  United 
States  ratifies  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  this  country  will  have  under- 
taken a  pledge,  in  good  faith,  to  seek 
agreements  that  would  limit  nuclear 
arms  competition  between  the  major 
powers. 

Article  VI  of  the  treaty  is  explicit  on 
this  point.  The  text  reads: 

Each  of  the  Parties  of  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date. 

Such  an  obligation  on  our  part  makes 
sense  because  we  possess  the  largest  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons  and,  therefore, 
bear  a  special  responsibility  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  This  special  responsibility 
under  article  VI  also  makes  sense  because 
we  have  an  important  obligation  to  those 
nations  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  which  we  are  asking  not  to  fol- 
low our  example.  Nonnuclear  states  sign- 
ing this  treaty  are  signing  away  the 
option  to  manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  for  their  defense.  We  can  do 
nothing  less  than  show  our  good  faith  by 
being  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the 
smaller  powers  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  to  reduce  existing  nuclear  arms 
arsenals. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  article  VI,  it  believes  that 
the  administration  should  consider  de- 
ferring the  deployinent  of  new  forms  of 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  missiles 
"until  it  has  had  time  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  pursue  meaningful  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  now 
before  the  Senate  represents  an  Impor- 
tant beginning  in  controlling  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  my  view,  however,  unless  the  sig- 
natories move  swiftly  to  achieve  a  ces- 
sation of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  non- 
nuclear  states  which  are  being  asked  to 
abstain  from  that  race  will  soon  recon- 
sider. If  that  happens,  we  will  be  accused 
by  future  generations  of  having  given  our 
advice  and  consent  to  a  meaningless 
gesture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  my  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  will  meet  all 
of  its  responsibilities  under  this  treaty 
that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  treaty? 
If  not,  without  objection,  the  treaty  will 
be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (Two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  liie  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  signed  in  Washinston  on  July 
1.  1968.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  53  other 
states    (Ex.   H.   90th   Congress.   2nd   session  i . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Debate  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  now  in  order. 

E.XECUTIVE     RESERVATION     NO.     2 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  reservation,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  reserva- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation  that 
the  United  States  does  not  obligate  itself 
by  this  treaty  to  use  its  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  or  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  against  any 
acts  or  threats  of  aggression  even  if  such  acts 
or  threats  are  accompanied  by  the  use  or 
threatened    tise   of   nuclear   weapons". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prompted  to  submit  this  reservation  be- 
cause of  certain  events  which  transpired 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
meeting  on  June  19.  1968.  These  events 
transpired  11  days  before  the  signing  of 
the  proposed  treaty.  On  Jime  19.  1968. 
this  resolution.  Resolution  255.  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  was 
adopted: 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  ivith  appreciation  the  desire  of  a 
large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the 
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Treaty  on  the  Non-Proltferatlot»  of  Nuclear 
Weapon*,  and  thereby  to  undertake  not  to 
receive  the  transfer  from  any  tranafernr 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  uther  nu- 
clear ejplodlve  devices  i  r  ut  control  over 
such  weapons  or  explrialve  devices  directly, 
or  indirectly  not  to  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  nucle«r  weapons  or  other  nu- 
clear esploalve  devices,  and  not  to  seek  or 
receive  any  assistance  In  the  manufacture  uf 
nuclear  weapons  r  ther  nuclear  explosive 
devices 

Taking  into  L-onndrration  the  concern  of 
certain  if  these  States  that  in  conjunction 
with  their  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on  'he 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  ap- 
propriate measures  be  undertaken  ro  tafe- 
jfuard   their  security 

Bearing  in  mind  'hat  any  aggression  ac- 
companied by  the  i*e  f  nuclear  weapons 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
States. 

1  Reco^nizei  that  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons  or  '.he  threat  f  such  aggression 
aifaln.st  a  non-nuclear-weapon  -State  would 
create  a  situation  In  which  'he  Security 
(.'iiuncll  and  atx^ve  all  Its  nuclear-weap<jn 
State  permanent  members  would  have  '  i  art 
Immediately  m  accordance  with  their  ribllga- 
tlona"  under   the   United    Nations   Charter: 

3  V^flcomft  the  intention  expressed  by 
certain  States  that  rhey  will  provide  '  r  sup- 
port immediate  assistance  ;n  accordance 
with  the  Charter  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  Party  to  the  Treaty  n  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap>cns  that  Is  a 
victim  of  an  act  or  an  ibject  of  a  threat  of 
aggression  :n  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
u.sed; 

1  Realjlrrrn  in  particular  the  Inherent 
right  recognized  under  Article  51  jf  the 
Charter  of  Individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  If  an  armed  attack  iKTCurs  against  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  international  peace  uni 
security 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  pa&sed  by  the  security  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  empha-sizlnK  the  fact 
that  certain  nonnuclear  nations  were  de- 
sirous of  .signlnR  the  so-called  Nonpro- 
Uferation  Treaty  but  were  hesitam  to  do 
so  t)ecause  they  feared  for  their  safety  in 
the  event  that  they  renounced  the  right 
either  to  make  for  themselves  or  to  re- 
ceive from  nuclear  powers  some  security 
against  an  &ci  of  aggression  accompanied 
by  nuclear  weapons  or  a  threat  of  aggres- 
sion where  the  threat  was  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  lased  against  'hem 
They  were  rightly  concerned  with  the 
surrendering  of  the  right  to  make  or  to 
receive  from  others  nuclear  weapons  for 
their  self-defense 

As  a  result  of  this  apprehension  and 
concern,  the  Uruted  Nations  passed  thLs 
resolution.  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  emphasized  in  this  resolution 
that  an  act  or  threat  of  aggression  with 
nuclear  weapons  against  a  nonnuclear 
state  would  require  immediate  assistance 
Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   ERVIN.  I  yield 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Would  It  require 
that  action  under  the  U-N  Charter  or  un- 
der this  treaty? 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  Is  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  It  is  quite  obvious 
they  are  talking  about  the  charter,  not 
this  treaty.  It  is  obvious  that  this  treaty 
does  not  require  the  action  the  Senator 
refers  to. 


Mr  ERVIN  But  if  they  had  said  in  a 
more  forthright  manner  and  had  not 
used  so  many  weasel  words  as  they  did 
in  reply  to  this  resolution.  We  will  give 
you  such  security  and  only  such  security 
as  we  are  obligated  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  give  you,  that  would 
have  meant  one  thing  It  could  not  have 
oeen  misconstrued  But  from  these  weasel 
*ords  and  these  numerous  words  that 
the  United  States  did  use  in  replying  to 
this  resolution.  I  believe  that  thase  na- 
tions would  infer  that  the  United  States 
was  pledging  armed  assistance  to  those 
nations  if  they  would  sign  the  Nuclear 
Treaty 

Mr  PTI^RIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
tht»  Senator  vield  further'' 

Mr  KRVIN  I  yield 

Mr  FUIJiRIGHT  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  reasonably  interpret  it 
that  way 

Let  me  read  uhat  the  resolution  says: 

Hecdgnijs^s  that  iii?gres.sl(iii  with  nuclear 
.veapons  or  the  threat  >  f  such  agijresslnn 
against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State  would 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  .s<>curltv 
Council,  and  above  all  lt.s  nuclear-weapon 
State  permanent  members  would  have  to  act 
immediately  in  accordance  with  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter 

Those  are  the  key  words  This  is  a 
statement  in  the  United  Nations  and  it 
does  not  refer  to  this  treaty  It  says  '  In 
accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  Why  the  Senator  wishes  to  try 
to  confuse  whatever  Koes  on  in  tlie  United 
Nations  with  this  treaty  is  beyond  my 
comprehension  This  treaty  does  not 
identify  or  adopt  in  any  respect  any 
part  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by 
reference  They  are  entirely  separate 
matters. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  wishes  to  confuse  the  Issue  by 
trying  to  inject  into  the  treaty  all  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr  ERVIN  If  the  Senator  is  firm  in 
that  conviction,  he  should  accept  this 
reservation,  because  the  reservation  says 
exactly  what  the  Senator  is  saying 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  This  proposed  res- 
ervation has  implications  far  beyond 
'hat.  which  I  will  mention  in  a  moment. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  now.  This 
reservation  has  interpretations  which 
could  be  very  mimical,  for  example,  to 
our  NATO  .Mllance  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  wishes  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
NATO  .Alliance,  for  example 
Mr  ERVIN  No 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  think  his  res- 
ervation would 

Mr  ERVIN  If  the  Senator  will  read 
my  reservation.  I  only  mention  this 
treaty  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  we 
obligate  our.selves  in  the  NATO  Alhance 
or  imder  the  Charter  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions I  am  just  making  clear  that  this 
treaty  does  not  impose  on  us  any  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  war  either  in  behalf  of  a 
normuclear  nation  or  on  behalf  of  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  does  not  have  any  such 
implication  at  all  But  as  a  reservation, 
distinguished  from  an  understanding. 
It  does  attempt  to  change  some  substan- 
tive meaning  of  the  treaty  Otherwise,  it 
would  not  be  offered 


Mr  ERVIN  I  have  an  understanding 
phrased  In  the  same  words. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  It  Is  equally 
superfluous  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
isolate  his  reservation  from  applicability 
to  NATO,  it  should  also  be  isolated  from 
the  United  Nations  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent  I  do  not  see  what  purpose 
the  Senator,  has,  other  than  to  confuse 
the  understanding  of  this  treaty 

Mr  ERVIN  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  is 
the  truth  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
do 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  is  quite  clear  to 
everyone  else,  including  the  Secretary  o: 
State  This  is  what  he  .said  I  refer  to  t!i.- 
present  Secretary  of  State  We  a.sked  hi;:i 
about  this,  and  this  is  his  reply: 

with  respect  lu  the  broader  question  of  s.- 
curlty  assurances,  I  wlt.h  to  make  clear  ih.^- 
the  Nonprollleratlon  Treaty  does  not  crea'.- 
liny  new  security  commitment  by  the  Unltt  i 
Slates  abroad  and  that  It  does  not  hroadtji 
IT  modify  any  e.xlstiiig  security  commllmeni-, 
abroad  My  understanding  of  the  elJect  an  i 
slgnlHcance  uf  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion ass  I  1968)  and  the  related  US  Declar.i- 
tlon  Is  In  cumplete  accord  with  that  expresseri 
in  the  committees  report  on  the  treaty  Umi 
September 

That  IS  the  interpretation  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  committee 

Mr  ERVIN  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  not  gifte.i 
with  powers  of  interpretation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  The  Senator  from  Noit.'i 
Carohna  just  wants  to  have  the  Senate 
.say  in  it^s  words  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  says  and  the  Secretary  o: 
State  says  is  the  truth.  That  is  all  tlie 
Senator  wants  I  am  surprised  that  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IS  not  willing  for  the  Senate  to  state 
what  the  truth  is.  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  views  the  truth. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  mo 
on  for  a  moment  into  another  aspect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  suppose  I 
first  read  what  the  United  States  stated. 
and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  return  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well.  I  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt 

Mr  EIRVIN  I  wish  to  read  what  the 
United  States  said  in  response  to  this  in- 
quiry That  is  what  I  call  this  resolution 
There  was  an  inquiry  made  of  the  United 
States,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Does  the  Senator 
mean  in  the  Uruted  Nations? 

Mr  ERVTN.  Yes;  in  the  United  Nations 

Here  is  what  the  United  States  said  m 
reply  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council: 

Declaration  or  the  Government  or  the 
UNmro  States  or  America 
I  Kilade  In  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil In  explanation  of  Its  vote  for  Security 
Council  Resolution  255  (1968)) 
The    Government    of    the    United    States 
note«  with  appreciation  the  desire  expressed 
by  a  large  numt>er  of  States  to  subscribe  t) 
the  treaty  on  tJie  nonprollferaUon  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  welcome  the  wllllnf;nes£  of  these  States 
to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
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any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  expioelve  devices  or  of  con- 
trol over  such  weapons  or  exploelve  devices 
directly,  or  indirectly:  not  to  manufacture  or 
(vtherwlae  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  not  to  seek  or 
receive  any  assistance  In  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
tie  vices. 

The  United  States  also  notes  the  concern 
of  certain  of  these  States  that.  In  conjixnc- 
tion  with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  ap- 
propriate measures  be  undertaken  to  safe- 
U'jaxd  their  security  Any  aggression  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all  States. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
Inlted  States  declares  the  following: 

.\ggres6lon  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the 
threat  of  such  aggression,  against  a  non-nu- 
c;ear- weapon  State  would  create  a  qualita- 
tively new  situation  In  which  the  nuclear- 
weapKin  States  which  are  permanent  mem- 
oers  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
,',  ould  havo  to  act  Immediately  through  the 
^  fcurlty  Council  to  take  the  measures 
tiecessary  to  counter  such  aggression  or  to 
-emove  the  threat  of  aggression  In  accord- 
nce  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
I. ills  for  taking  •  •  •  effective  collective 
.■iieasures  for  the  prevenlion  and  removal  of 
tiireats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace  •  •  •■  Therefore,  any  State  which 
(  >mmlts  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use 
•  ;  nuclear  weapons  or  which  threatens  such 
iiitgression  must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are 
t  1  be  countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be 

•  iken  m  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
(  h.iTter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or  remove 

•  le  threat  of  aggression 

The  United  States  affirms  Us  Intention,  as 

pem.inent  member  of  the  United  Nations 
:--ecurlty  Council,  to  .^oek  immediate  Security 
council  action  to  provide  assistance,  in  ac- 
<  irdance  wTth  the  Charter,  to  any  non-nu- 
. ear-weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on  the 
:  on-pro!iferation  of  nuclear  weapons  that  is 
.1  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  an  object 
<if  a  threat  of  aggresision  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  vised. 

The  United  States  reaffirms  in  particular 
i>ie  inherent  right,  recognized  under  Article 
,il  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective 
sflf-defence  U  an  armed  attack,  including  a 
i.viclear  attack,  occurs  against  a  Mem.l>er  of 
t:ie  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Coun- 
,1  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
;:.tprnational  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  \  ote  for  the  resolution 
i'l^fore  11=  and  this  statement  of  the  way  In 
V  hlch  the  United  States  inteiids  to  act  in 
:.''cordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
rfsolution  Is  supported  by  other  permanent 
!:. embers  of  the  Security  Council  which  are 
ruiclear-weapKin  States  and  are  also  proposing 
I  >  sign  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
f  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  these  States 
:..ive  made  similar  statements  ais  to  the  way 
;:i  which  they  intend  to  act  in  accordance 
•A  ith  the  charter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
:his  language  refers  expressly  to  article 
5  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  states  that  under  that  article  the 
United  States  reaffirms  that  any  nation 
subjected  to  nuclear  attack  or  threat  of 
:.uclear  attack  has  a  right  individually 
and  also  collectively  to  take  measures 
r.ecessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  pending  such  time  as 
the  United  Nations  can  take  action. 

What  was  the  United  States  doing 
there,  by  Insinuation,  except  to  say  that 
the  nonnuclear  nations  imder  this  treaty 
have  a  right  to  self-defense  pending  the 


time  the  United  Nations  can  act  individ- 
ually and  collectively? 

If  I  were  a  member  of  a  nonnuclear 
nation  and  I  read  that,  I  would  draw 
the  deduction  that  the  United  States  was 
impliedly  agreeing  that  it  would  join  the 
nation  subject  to  attack  or  threatened 
attack  in  defending  Itself  until  the  time 
the  United  Nations  could  take  action, 
which  might  be,  the  way  they  debate 
things,  about  the  time  the  last  lingering 
echoes  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembled  into 
ultimate  silence. 

A  Philadelphia  lawyer  reading  that 
might  discover  it  did  not  put  a  new  ob- 
ligation upon  us.  that  the  United  States 
was  making  a  statement  which  was  cal- 
culated, if  not  actually  intended,  to  in- 
duce the  nonnuclear  nations  to  agree  to 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  think  we 
have  had  less  than  that  get  us  into  war. 
We  are  in  a  war  today,  in  a  war  in  which 
over  32,000  American  boys  have  been 
killed  in  South  Vietnam.  We  were  placed 
in  that  war  by  the  act  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  have  a 
single  statement  to  make  as  strong  as 
this  as  a  reply  of  the  United  States  to 
the  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  justify  his  actions. 

I  am  trying  to  make  certain  that  no 
nonnuclear  nation  will  sign  this  treaty 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
United  States,  by  these  words,  has  obli- 
gated itself  to  send  our  boys  into  bat- 
tle again  to  die,  without  authorization 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Frankly.  I  would  confess  that  a  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  would  probably  inter- 
pret this  statement  made  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  United  Nations 
Security  Council  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does,  and  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  does:  but  there  are  some  people, 
like  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
who  cannot  rest  assured  that  that  is  the 
interpretation  that  will  be  given  to  it 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States:  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says,  he 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  agree  that 
this  treaty  does  not  impose  anj'  such  ob- 
ligation upon  the  United  States,  that  it 
merely  imposes  an  obligation  assumed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  and  under  the 
agreements  which  brought  into  existence 
the  NATO  manifesto. 

So,  why  not  say  it  in  plain  words? 
Why  not  have  the  Senate  say  it  in  plain 
words,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and 
not  err  in  so  doing? 

I  would  say  that  anyone  who  is  not 
skilled  in  the  use  of  complex  language 
could  reasonably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  treaty  does  impose  upon  us  an 
obhgation.  If  it  does  not.  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says  it  does  not.  and  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  it  does  not,  then 
why  not  make  it  plain  so  that  simple- 
minded  people  like  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  oan  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  beUeve  that  the 
risk  that  there  can  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  our  obUgatlons  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  rendering  a  great  serv- 


ice in  making  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  such  misunderstanding  on  this  point. 
The  Comii^lttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  this  matter,  as  indicated  in 
its  repKjrt,  and  I  should  like  to  read  from 
it,  If  I  may,  briefly: 

In  considering  the  resolution  and  Its  rela- 
tlonslilp  to  the  pending  treaty  the  committee 
sought  to  determine  whether  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  the  US  declaration 
In  explanation  of  Its  vote  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  responsibilities  other 
than  those  already  assumed  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  unmis- 
takably clear  that  it  considers  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  the  U.S.  declaration 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty.  This  resolution  and  the 
accompanying  declaration,  are  solely  execu- 
tive measures.  However,  because  these  ac- 
tions are  linked  politically  to  the  treaty,  the 
connection  could  convey  the  impression  that 
approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  also 
means  approval  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olution. For  this  reason,  the  committee 
wishes  to  make  the  record  clear  that  sup- 
port of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  in  no 
way  to  be  construed  as  approval  of  the  se- 
curity guarantee  measures  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  resolution  or  the  supporting 
U.S.  declaration.  It  Is  appropriate,  however, 
for  the  committee  to  express  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  resolution  on 
security  guarantees,  since  the  plcdte  and 
resolution  bear  upon  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  formal  security 
commitments  by  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  point  out 
that,  in  its  v;ew.  this  United  Nations  reso- 
lutioii  and  its  accompanjing  declaration  in 
no  way  Involve  a  ratification  of  prior  com- 
mitments or  establish  new  commitments.  In 
the  event  that  action  is  contemplated  by  the 
United  States,  hy  reason  of  its  declaration 
in  the  Security  Council,  such  action  cm  only 
be  taken  with  due  regard  to  proper  consti- 
tutional processes. 

There  is  also  in  the  record  cf  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  where  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  quiz- 
zing General  Wheeler  and  posin-j  the 
question.  If  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  its  obligations,  brought  before  tne  Se- 
curity Council  and  posed  to  it  th?  ques- 
tion that  an  aggression  had  been  com- 
mitted, would  we  then  be  obligated  to 
proceed  to  go  along  with  the  S3curlty 
Council's  resolution  calling  for  action 
against  the  aggressor?  General  Wheeler 
replied  as  follows: 

I  would  find  nothing  incompatible  between 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
to  the  danger  to  world  peace,  and  then  veto- 
ing any  specific  action  that  miglit  be  advo- 
cated by  the  Council. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  clear 
record  in  the  committee  report,  the  rec- 
ord from  General  Wheeler  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  rec- 
ord now  being  established  on  this  floor, 
the  Senator  from  California  wou'd  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
if  this  does  not  make  It  clear  enough  to 
anyone  who  doubts  that  we  are  not  com- 
mitting ourselves  in  any  further  way  by 
adoption  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  Treaty 
on  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
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signed  In  Washington  July  1    1968.  en- 
genders great  confusion  In  this  area 

The  Senator  from  California  knows,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  many  of  the  nations  on  this  earth, 
and  their  peoples,  do  not  know  anythmg 
about  our  constitutional  system  They 
often  hear  It  proclaimed  by  writers  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  conduct 
foreign  siiTalrs.  but  they  do  not  have  the 
fine  knowledtte  which  enables  them  to 
make  a  distinction  between  what  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  does  and 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  and  says,  and  also  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  do  and 
say 

The  very  document  that   was  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    when    he    asked    the    Senate    to 
ratify  this  treaty,  has  incorporated,  right 
on  the  pages  following   the  treaty    the 
statements  which  I  have  read,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Government  of  the 
UnitetT  SUtes  in  reply  thereto    I  see  r.o 
harm  fKat  could  be  done  by  my  reserva- 
tion, which  I  am  willing  to  alter  into  an 
understanding,   because   It   would   make 
clear    to    the    nations    that    sinned    the 
treaty,  and  it  would  make  clear  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  United  States 
is  not  assuming  any  new  obligations  lui- 
der  this  treaty,  with  respect  to  its  Armed 
Forces,  other  than  those  it  has  assumed 
under  the  United   Nations  Charter  and 
under  agreements  relating  to  NATO 

Having  seen  the  United  States,  in  my 
lifetime,  placed  into  two  wars  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
action  by  Congress  authorl^UK'  it.  and 
realizing  that  32.000  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  South  Vietnam.  I  want  to 
make  this  matter  plain  I  cannot  >ee  any 
reason  why  this  reservation— which,  as  I 
say.  if  it  were  acceptable.  I  would  be  i,-lad 
to  change  into  an  understanding— should 
be  objected  to 

If  General  Wheeler  was  right,  and  if 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  was  right,  and  if 
the     Foreign     Relations     Committee     is 
nght.  in  say:ng  chat  this  treaty  does  not 
unpose  any  additional  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  war. 
I   cannot,    for   the   life    of    me.    see   any 
rea^n  why  anybody  wouJd  object  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  saying  the 
same   thing,  and  saying   that   it   placed 
the  same  interpretation  upt^n  these  mat- 
ters   that    the    Senator    from    Arkansas 
places  upon  them,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  placed  upon  them,  and  that 
General  Wheeler  placed  upon  them,  and 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitt*"e  placed   upon   them.   If   they   had 
wanted    to    make    the    tiling    clear    and 
avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing, why  did  not  the  United  States,  in 
responding    to    the    resolution    of    the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  .say.  In 
plain    and    obvious    and    unmistakable 
English  words.    -We  do  not  assume  any 
obligations,  by  reason  of  this  treaty,  to 
use  our  armed  forces  other  than  the  ob- 
ligations we  have  already  assumed  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  or  under  our 
agreements     with      the     other     NATO 
countries"? 
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Instead  of  doing  that,  we  have  used  a 
multitude  of  words,  and  one  can  almost 
read  this  without  seeing  any  reference 
to  the  United  Nations,  because  it  takes 
only  about  one  one- thousandth  of  the 
number  of  words  that  are  used  in  the  re- 
ply of  the  United  Stales  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council 

I  ceruinly  read  those  words  to  impose 
an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  I  think  anyone,  other 
than  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  or  a  Secre- 
tan,'  of  State  or  other  man  unusually 
gifted,  would  probably  follow  the  same 
ciairse  At  least,  it  causes  us  confusion, 
and  if  we  can  avoid  confusion,  we  ought 
to  do  so 

Mr    FTJLBRIOHT    Mr    President.  wUl 
the  Senator  vleld? 
Mr  ERVIN  I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor, with  all  respect,  is  the  one  who  is 
about  to  cause  confusion  The  Senator's 
mrxlesty  about  my  being  a  Philadelphia 

lawyer  or  likening  me 

Mr  ERVIN  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me.  I  never  accused  the  Senator  of 
being  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  I  will  put 
him  on  the  Intellectual  plane  and  philo- 
sophical plane  of  the  Philadelphia 
lawyer 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  pro- 
fesses Ills  lack  of  .kill  I  believe  he  called 
himself  a  simple-minded  fellow  from 
North  Carolina  Everybody  recognizes 
him  as  the  most  a.stute  constitutional 
lawyer  in  this  body,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  these  matters  ver>-  successfully  I 
do  not  accept  that  characterization  at 
all  He  IS  a  former  judge,  with  extremely 
subtle  reasoning 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
otTering  this  proposal  in  either  alterna- 
tive: reservation  or  understanding  If 
he  IS  not  intending  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  his  language  is  super- 
fluous If  he  is  trying  to  change  It.  we 
would  like  him  to  say  in  what  way  he 
IS  tr\-ing  to  change  it  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to   be  changed 

The  Senator  cannot  find  one  word  in 
this  treaty  that  m  any  way  refers  to 
our  Armed  Forces,  in  any  respect,  and 
yet  he  is  trying  to  inject  into  this  treatv 
concepts  of  the  Umted  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  is  a  ver>-  complicated  char- 
ter There  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  that 
incorporates  by  reference  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  luid  there  is  nothing  in 
this  treaty  whicii  refers  to  the  use  of 
our  Armed  F'orces  in  any  way.  under  any 
circumstances,   that   I  am  aware  of 

What  the  Senator  is  doing  is  raising 
a  question  by  implication,  if  his  words 
mean  anytliing  at  all.  if  they  are  not 
utterly  meaningless  It  -nould  be  made 
clear  whether  they  have  any  meaning 
at  all  Some  people  will  think  they  mean 
something  If  they  mean  something,  even 
what  the  Senator  .says  they  mean,  I  can 
well  imagine  that  the  members  of  the 
Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  is  the  one 
treaty  wiiicli  has  had.  and  still  has.  very- 
general  support  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, might  raise  questions. 

Take  two  of  our  allies,  for  example. 
Italy  and  Germany,  we  consider  them 
very  Important  m  many  respects.  If  the 
Senator  s  language  means  anything,  they 


could  reason  that  by  this  pronouncement 
accompanying  a  later  treaty,  a  treaty 
later  than  the  NATO  treaty,  we  are  un- 
dertaking to  weasel  about  our  obliga- 
tions to  treat  an  attack  upon  them  as 
an  attack  upon  us.  In  other  words,  we 
are  putting  In  a  qualification.  And  the 
Senator,  in  his  effort  to  avoid  a  commit- 
ment. Is  casting  doubt  upon  a  preexlstiiit; 
commitment.  If  we  want  to  do  that,  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  a  direct  way.  and  not  in 
this  Indirect  way.  I  think  it  raises  a  pos- 
sibility of  misinterpretation  If  we  adopt 
this  language. 

Mr  ERVIN  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
taken  a  very  simple  statement  made  by 
me  and  misapplied  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  protest  again.  The 
Senator  is  not  that  simple.   He  is  not 
simple  minded  in  any  respect.  He  is  an 
accomplished  and  subtle  lawyer.  He  has 
been  an  accomplished  lawyer  for  many 
years.  I  hesitate  to  engage  him  in  de- 
bate, because  I  know  he  had  a  good  ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless.  I  submit,  on  the 
one  hand  he  .says  he  is  saying  what  the 
treaty  .says;  he  is  not  seeking  to  change 
it.  If  he  is  not  changing  the  substance  oi 
the  treaty  by  this  proposal,  but  is  merelv 
saying  that  we  should  accept  it  because  it 
means  nothing.  I  think  that  could  lead 
us  into  a  great  di.ssei-vlce  and  a  great  mi.s- 
take.  I  do  not  think  it  means  anything. 
I  have  said  that   I  think  the  Seiiator  is 
reiterating  what  Is  explicit — if  not  ex- 
plicit, certainly  implicit^in  the  treaty. 
Two  Secretaries  of  State,  not  only  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  but  Secretary  Rusk,  both  1:1 
the   former  hearing   and   in   the  recent 
hearing,   .said   the  same   thine    For   the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  read  what  Secre- 
tary Rusk  said  last  year    Let  me  leadv 
the  colloquy  which  appears  on  page  15  01 
the  hearings  of  last  year: 

Senator  .Sparkma.v  Let  me  ask  you  tills 
question  Does  ilie  Security  Councli  resolu- 
tion and  rile  L' -S  declaration  commit  tin? 
United  States  to  any  additional  responsibili- 
ties other  than  those  already  assumed  under 
the  United  NaUons  Charter? 

Secretary  RfsK  I  would  thlnlt  not.  Mi 
Chairman,  both  .is  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy 
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There  is  more,  but  I  shall  not  read  ir 
It  appears  on  page  15  of  the  hearmgs  last 
.^ummer. 

I  contend  that  the  Senator  raises  a 
quesUon  which  could  be  misinterpreted 
I  submit  that  any  reservation  that  is  not 
really  substantive,  one  that  it  is  .said 
should  be  put  In  because  it  does  not  mean 
anything,  should  not  be  put  m  a  treaty  ni 
this  kind,  because  it  is  an  invitation  to 
everj-  nation,  especially  some  of  the  40 
nations  who  had  reservations  about  sign- 
ing away  their  right  to  develop  this  proc- 
ess, may  say.  "We  signed  it.  but  now  with 
this  reservation  or  understanding  in  it. 
we  will  reconsider." 

We  have  deliberated  a  longer  time 
than  was  anticipated  in  giving  approval 
to  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Certainly 
the  two  other  major  nuclear  weapon.'- 
powers.  rmght  misunderstand  this  as  an 
attempt  on  our  part  to  weasel  on  our 
obligations  under  the  treaty,  under  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  accept  a  reservation  that  is  meaning- 


less. It  could  mean  a  great  deal,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  NATO,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without  in- 
tending to  do  so,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just 
made  a  fine  speech  in  support  of  my 
desire  to  have  this  reservation  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  Senators  would  look  at  what  Is 
involved  here.  Here  is  all  of  this  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  talk  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  and  in  the 
reply  of  the  U.S.  Government.  That  cov- 
ers 89  lines.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  words  it  Includes. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that 
nobody  could  possibly  misunderstand 
their  meaning.  Those  89  lines,  in  more 
or  less  diplomatic  and  legal  gobbledy- 
gook.  he  says,  cannot  be  misunderstood 
by  anybody. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  the  Senator 
misunderstood  me.  I  am  talking  about 
the  treaty  not  about  the  declaration.  The 
declaration  is  no  part  of  the  treaty.  I  am 
not  trying  to  justify  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
the  President  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  send  these  things  down  here  with 
the  treaty.  If  they  have  no  relationship 
to  the  treaty,  that  is  just  more  confusion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
1.  a  very  simple  point,  namely  this:  The 
President  wanted  the  Senate  to  have  be- 
fore it  when  it  acted  upon  the  treaty  the 
whole  background  and  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  surrounding  facts 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  and  in 
its  consideration  by  this  country  and  by 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  simple  answer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  it  is.  Entirely  too 
simple.  I  think. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed  out,  a 
subtle  mind,  but  will  he  not  share  his 
intuitions  with  those  of  us  whose  minds 
operate  in  simpler  fashion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  what  security  I  was 
going  to  have,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  said.  "You  have  the  right  of 
self-defense  and  you  have  the  right  to 
have  the  assistance  of  other  people,"  I 
would  take  that  as  meaning  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  encourag- 
ing me  to  believe  I  was  going  to  have 
his  assistance  if  I  were  attacked. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  says,  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  interrupt,  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter." 

That  is  a  statement  of  fact,  that  we 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
are  committed  to  abide  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Of  course,  those  obli- 
i;ations  are  many  and  varied,  but  in  this 
connection,  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces 
i>  subject  to  the  veto.  As  General  Wheeler 
said,  nothing  that  comes  out  of  that 
United  Nations  Security  CoimciJ  comes 
out  except  subject  to  our  veto.  If  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  come  out,  it  will  not,  and 
any  such  obligations  are  subject  to  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Piesident.  that  nobody  would  need  89 


lines  to  say  that.  If  all  we  are  saying  is, 
'"You  have  such  security  as  you  are  en- 
titled to  receive  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,"  why  takes  89  lines  to  say 
it? 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  permit  one 
observation  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
Senator  complete  his  statement,  and  I 
shall  surely  read  it  in  the  Record,  but  I 
am  called  away. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  as 
the  chairman  has  already  done,  but  to 
emphasize  the  point,  that  this  whole 
question,  the  efifect  of  the  treaty,  the 
effect  of  our  voting  for  the  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  effect  of  the 
declaration,  were  all  matters  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  went  into  the 
matter  several  times  from  every  possible 
angle,  and  satisfied  ourselves,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  that  no  commit- 
ments are  being  made  by  this  treaty  in 
respect  to  the  used  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country,  that  were  not  already 
in  existence,  and  that  Senate  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  beyond  that  point,  does  not 
and  will  not  constitute  the  affirmance  or 
approval  of  any  commitment  made  by  the 
President  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

If  I  may  inject  a  personal  note  here, 
in  addition  to  those  matters  that  have 
already  been  referred  to.  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Secretary  Rusk,  agreed 
with  the  interpretation  that  I  offered  on 
one  occasion,  that  the  pending  treaty 
would  in  no  way  "eliminate  the  necessity 
for  adoption  of  whatever  constitutional 
processes  may  be  applicable  in  the  event 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  future." 

I  think  that  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  says  that  to 
make  a  great  point  of  saying  something 
that  need  not  be  said  arouses  all  sorts 
of  questions  that  ought  not  to  be  raised. 
and  that  it  may  have  a  very  serious  ef- 
fect upon  our  relations  with  the  other 
parties  or  putative  parties  to  this  treaty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  just  trying  to  say 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  says 
is  the  truth,  and  I  cannot  see  any  valid 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  object  to  the  Senate  saying  amen 
to  what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
says.  That  is  what  my  reservation  would 
do. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me.  I  think  the  best  way  that  can  be 
done  is  to  vote  "yea"  without  reserva- 
tion, without  understanding,  because  the 
simple  words  of  the  treaty  itself,  plus 
the  record  that  we  have  made  in  our 
committee  and  have  laid  before  this 
body,  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  has 
none  of  the  effects  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  all  of  us  have 
imagined  might  be  the  case,  which  re- 
quired our  deep  consideration  and  in- 
vestigation, as  a  result  of  which  we  bring 
to  the  Senate  the  unanimous  satisfac- 
tion of  our  committee  on  this  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  say,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  took  20  pages  to 


talk  about  this  matter  and  other  mat- 
ters germane  to  the  same. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  the  Senator  says,  other 
matters. 

Mr.  ERVm.  And  there  is  a  whole  lot 
more  danger  of  a  mistake  when  you  have 
to  go  through  20  pages  to  find  out  what 
is  meant  instead  of  three  or  four  hnes. 

We  once  had  a  case  on  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
while  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
that  court,  in  which  the  record  showed 
that  the  judge  took  4 '2  hours  to  charue 
the  jury.  Our  chief  justice,  who  was  a 
very  wise  man,  said  he  did  not  believe 
anybody  could  talk  4^2  hours  without 
committing  error. 

I  think  when  you  talk  for  20  pages, 
you  are  the  more  likely  to  give  cause  for 
misunderstanding.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know- 
why  they  had  to  elaborate  on  this  .so 
much,  in  a  20-page  report,  if  there  was 
not  some  basis  for  the  feeling  that  I  have 
that  this  can  be  interpreted,  or  may  be 
interpreted,  as  a  pledge  of  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  for  any  nonnuclear 
nation  which  signs  this  treaty,  or  any 
nation  which  becomes  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  it 
was  impossible  for  anybody  to  misun- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  89  lines 
involved  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  and  the  response  of 
the  United  States  thereto:  but  he  says 
that  some  of  our  NATO  allies  may  mis- 
understand these  few  simple  words  in  the 
proposed  reservation.  They  cover  only 
six  lines,  and  here  is  all  they  say: 
Subject  to  the  reservation  that  the  United 
States  does  noi  obligate  itself  by  this  treaty — 

Now-,  what  treaty  am  I  talking  about? 
The  Nonprohferation  Treaty.  That  is  the 
only  treaty  I  am  talkin.e  about.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  I  am  not  talking  about  NATO. 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  any  other  obli- 
gation under  any  other  treaty,  but  the 
reference  is  to  this  treaty,  the  Nonpro- 
hferation Tieaty — 

the  United  States  does  not  obligate  itself  by 
this  treaty  to  use  its  armed  forces  to  defend 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  against  any  ricts 
or  threats  of  aggression  even  if  such  acts  or 
threats  are  accompanied  by  the  use  or  threat- 
ened use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  six  short  lines  written  in 
plain  English.  They  are  not  written  in 
legal  gobbledygook  or  any  legal  mean- 
derings.  There  are  six  short  lines.  If  they 
can  be  misinterpreted  by  the  rulers  of 
Italy,  I  conclude  that  these  other  89  lines 
can  also  be  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator,  by  his  proposed  reservation, 
may  not  be  forgetting  some  of  the  other 
concerns  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  dealt  with  here.  For  example, 
it  was  not  necessary  in  our  judgment  if 
it  were  proven  that  the  treaty  did  not 
obligate  us  to  use  our  Armed  Forces  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  It  did  not 
say  so.  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, faced  with  a  treaty  that  says  this 
is  a  black  i-cse.  did  not  have  to  add  a 
reservation  to  the  effect  that  this  means 
it  is  not  a  red  rose. 

That  seems  very  clear.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  concerned  about  it.  We  were 
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concerned  about  some  of  the  events 
which  had  talcen  place  prior  to  our 
receipt  of  the  treaty  from  the  executive 
branch  One  wa«  a  resolution  In  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  An- 
other was  a  declaration  We  went  into 
these  matters  and  the  effect  on  the  Pen- 
ate  s  ratification  of  the  treaty  beyond 
those  actions,  and  whether  the  Senate 
ratification  of  the  trpaty  could  be  con- 
sidered possibly  to  be  a  ttrant  of  power  to 
the  executive  branch  to  do  in  the  future 
what  it  did  not  have  the  power  to  do 
under  the  Constitution,  without  conttres- 
sional  approval 

These  were  the  kinds  of  things  that 
were  far  more  Important  than  doing 
what  the  Senator  would  do  by  his  res- 
ei-vatlon,  which  we  think  we  have  dealt 
with  adequately  and  fully  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  the  type 
.suKKested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  might  very  well  raise  a  question 
as  to  whether,  not  saylni?  anything  about 
these  matters,  he  was  approving  them, 
and  that  the  Senate,  not  saying  anything 
about  these  matters  when  it  made  a  res- 
en.aflpn  about  something  it  was  com- 
pletely unnecessary  to  make  a  reservation 
about  was  not  pa.ss;nij  them  over  and 
iiettmg  us  Into  deep  water 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  say  to  my 
(food  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, that,  like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
he  has  just  made  an  argument  which 
shows  why  my  reservation  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  they  received  this  statement  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  alon^' 
with  the  treaty  contaming  the  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  the  reply  of  the  U  S.  Government  to 
that  resolution,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelatiorLs  was  .so  concerned  about 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  assumed  the  obligation  to  go  to  war 
under  the  treaty  that  they  investigated 
that  question. 

Mr   CASE   Not  under  the  treaty 

Mr  ERVIN  And  after  they  Investi- 
iiated  that  question,  they  undertook  to 
write  out  a  long  report  in  which  thev 
emphasized  their  view  that  it  did  not  do 
so 

If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  puzzled  by  that  question,  then  pe<j- 
ple  who  do  not  speak  our  language  can 
become  confused  or  can  tend  to  be  con- 
futed about  It 

Mr  FUXBRIGHT  Mr  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  vield  ^ 

Mr  ERVIN  I  yield 

Mr  FIXBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  may  be  confused  about 
another  matter  that  muuit  be  before  the 
Senate 

Mr  ERVEN  I  am  glad  the  Senator  said 
that  A  while  ago  the  Senator  r,aid  that 
I  could  not  be  confused  about  this  I  am 
confused  about  it  And  I  think  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  con- 
tused about  It.  or  it  W(juld  not  have  in- 
vestigated the  matter  and  written  a  long 
report  on  it  I  plead  guilty  to  being 
confused 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  the  Senator 
is  confusing  two  different  things  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  commit- 
ments. Last  year  it  voted  on  a  resolution. 


called  the  commitment*  resolution, 
which  I  introduced  I  believe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina then  expressed  his  approval  of  it. 
We  ulked  about  it 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  I  would  vote  for  it  right  now 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  resolution  Is 
again  before  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
to  lake  It  up  ver\'  soon.  The  committee 
is  very  sensitive  about  any  commitments 
being  made  by  the  Executive  by  any  such 
informal  or  casual  statements,  wherever 
they  may  be  made  In  that  sense,  the 
committee  has  already  evidenced  Its  In- 
terest However  the  point  Is  that  in  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  the  commit- 
ments, of  cour.se.  are  in  accord  with  that 
restilution  In  other  words,  this  is  a  case — 
whatever  the  commitments  contained 
within  the  treaty  are — being  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  That 
IS  what  we  are  engaged  in  today — the 
procedure  set  out  In  the  Constitution 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  commit- 
tee IS  not  confused  at  all  that  this  treaty 
incorp<3raies  by  reference  what  was  said 
in  a  conversation  or  a  speech  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  in  a  meet- 
ing in  New  Y<irk  We  reject  that  as  being 
a  genuine  commitment  That  is  the  point 
of  the  re.solution  of  which  I  am  the  au- 
thor It  js  to  prevent  that  What  I  am 
saying  about  our  interpretation  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  theory  of  that 
re.solution 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor s  illustration  which  cites  the  .sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  my 
reservation  That  reservation  deals  with 
the  confusion  that  has  grown  up  out  of 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  under 
which  the  President  claims  he  has  cer- 
tain powers  Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  I  deny  that  he  has  them 

I  have  six  little  words  here  to  keep 
down  the  confusion  and  not  increaise  it. 
And  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  would  object  to 
the  entire  Senate  or  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  or  whatever  number  may  see  fit 
t)  vote  for  my  reservation,  saying  amen 
to  this 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  say  amen  to  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  I  agree  to  what  the  Senator 
says.  However.  I  object  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  procedure,  being  attached  to  the 
treaty  This  raises  very  serious  proce- 
dural questions. 

Some  nine  countries  have  already 
pa.-.sed  upon  the  treatv  among  which 
the  most  important  and  largest  is  the 
United  Kinu'dom  It  is  one  of  the  three 
indisperi.-,able  member?^  They  attached 
no  reservation  They  did  not  change  it 
in  any  respect. 

I  think  this  is  a  procedural  matter, 
and  it  raises  a  very  serious  problem 

Tins  question  has  arisen  In  the  con- 
sideration of  nearly  every  treaty  It  was 
considered  in  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  .Antarctic  Treaty  We  always  go  over 
this  matter 

Whenever  It  Involves  a  substantive 
change  and  the  Senate  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  substance  of  a  treaty,  a  reser- 
vation is  then  proper  .\nd  we  submit  the 
matter  to  a  vote.  Everybody  is  then  on 


notice  that  we  have  undertaken  to 
change,  in  efTect,  the  treaty.  That  usu- 
ally calls  for  renegotiation  and  recon- 
sideration by  everybody. 

The  Senator,  however,  is  offering  an 
interpretation  which  he  says  is  really  an 
interpretation.  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation I  disagree,  not  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  but  with  the  procedure 
of  attaching  It  as  a  reservation  to  the 
treaty 

I  do  not  think  it  is  very  slgnlficsuit  a.s 
to  how  much  attention  the  committee 
paid  to  this. 

The  committee  really  should  always 
deal  with  anything  of  this  character  and 
nature  that  is  bruited  about.  It  was  wei: 
known  that  the  question  was  raised 
Tlierefore.  the  committee  ought  to  deal 
with  It. 

That  IS  what  that  meant.  It  did  not 
mean  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  ^t 
the  committee  about  what  the  committee 
means 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
talk  longer.  I  think,  however,  that  what 
has  been  said  here  indicates  that  there 
was  some  confusion  about  the  meanln^j 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion about  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  :n 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
concerning  the  mllitarj'  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  verj*  simple  reser- 
vation. It  states  that  that  is  what  ue 
think  it  means.  It  .seems  to  me  that  can- 
not militate  against  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil or  anyone  else.  It  states  their  po.vi- 
tion.  I  think  they  ought  to  welcome  the 
support,  regardless  of  the  source. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Did  I  correctlv 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
recommended  a  reservation? 

Mr  ERVIN  Tlie  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee looked  at  the  military  aspects  of 
It.  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
took  no  official  position  with  respect 
to  It. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr  ERVIN  I  believe  a  number  of 
meml)ers  of  the  .Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee share  the  views  I  have  about  this 
matter — that  this  resolution  and  an  an- 
swer to  the  resolution  and  what  has  hap- 
pened before  have  caused  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  and  may  continue  to 
do  .so  unless  clarified  by  an  appropriate 
reservation  or  understanding. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  regret  that  the 
members  do  disagree.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  no  member  of  the  Senate  Corr.- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted 
against — in  fact,  the  vote  was  14  aCBrma- 
tlve.  and  one  member  did  not  vote  agauist 
it.  He  voted  "present." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  last  time  this  matter 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  a  report  wets  submitted  bv 
a  number  of  Senators,  most  of  whorr. 
have  left  the  Senate  since  that  time,  most 
of  whom  were  exceedingly  wise  men. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  those  matters 
have  been  clarified,  obviously. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  it 
a  little  more. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 

further  discussion  of  the  reservation? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  Insert  relevant  memoranda 

and  communications  on  the  subject  of 

treaties  and  reservations. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Reservations  and  Understandings:  Paper 
Prepared  bt  the  Stait  of  the  Pobeion  Re- 
lations COMMITTEt 

.\s  the  Senate  uses  the  language  of  "under- 
standing", the  Implication  is  that  the  con- 
tractual relationship  Is  not  being  changed, 
only  clarified.  So  long  as  the  language  of  the 
"understanding"  does  not  substantively  af- 
fect the  international  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  or  relates  solely  to  domestic  matters 
tliere  would  be  no  legal  effect  on  the  Treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reservation  limits  the 
Libllg-atlons  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Treaty.  It  may  be  of  such  significance  as 
to  lead  other  parties  to  file  similar  reserva- 
•lons  or  even  to  refuse  to  proceed  with  rati- 
fication. 

Senator  Ervln  has  presented  his  change  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  In  both  the 
lorm  of  a  reservation  and  an  "understand- 
ing"— although  the  text  Is  identical.  Sen- 
ator Tower  has  jwesented  his  simply  as  a 
reservation. 

What  must  be  established  In  both  cases 
IS  whether  the  content  or  effect  of  the  state- 
ments affect  the  terms  of  the  International 
)!)llgatlons  of  the  Treaty.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  following  procedural  points  are  appro- 
priate : 

1.  A  reservation  by  one  of  the  Depositaries 
wculd  certainly  lead  other  signatories  to  be- 
.:eve  that  reservations  are  In  good  form. 

J  A  U.S.  reservation  would  have  to  be 
.icqulesced  in  by  the  other  two  Depositaries: 
The  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R. 

1  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  provide  that 
It  will  enter  into  force  when  Instruments  of 
r.'itlftcatlon  are  deposited  by  the  three  De- 
positaries plus  forty  other  states.  Accord- 
ingly, a  reservation  by  any  of  the  three  De- 
positaries, even  If  accompanied  by  the  other 
two.  would  have  to  be  acquiesced  In  by  forty 
■  >ther  states. 

In  conclusion.  If  the  statements  of  Tower 
ai:d  Ervln  have  the  content  or  effect  of  a 
reservation  the  net  result  of  these  reserva- 
tions to  the  Treaty  might  make  It  necessary 
to  start  the  negotiation  process  all  over 
.-igaln. 

Department  or  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr    Carl  M.  Marcy, 

Chief  of  Staff.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations,   U.S.    Senate.    Washington,   D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Marct:    I    have    reviewed    the 
enclosed  materials  which  I  understand  were 
lv:rnlshed   to  the  Committee  by  ACDA  and 
I  concur  with  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Meeker, 

Legal  Adviser. 


curlty  Council,  or  in  any  way  affect  US  con- 
stitutional requirements  with  respect  to  in- 
ternational  military   commitments:    and 

They  preserve,  but  do  not  commit  us  to 
exercise,  the  right  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defense. 

These  points  have  been  made  clear  by 
testimony  of  two  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  and  In  reports  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  Ixath  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses. 

Comments  on  Substance  of  Proposed  Tower 
Reservation 
(As  printed  at  pages  4437-4438  of  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  25.  1969) 

1.  Insofar  as  It  seeks  to  preserve  the  right  to 
provide  nuclear  weapons  under  US  custody 
and  control,  (or  training  of  allied  forces  in 
their  use)  the  reservation  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  treaty  would  not  prohibit  such  an 
arrangement. 

2.  Insofar  as  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  right 
to  provide  other  materials — such  as  delivery 
systems — for  such  a  nuclear  defense.  It  is 
likewise  unnecessary,  since  the  treaty  does 
not  deal  with  such  other  materials. 

3.  Insofar  as  It  seeks  to  carve  out  a  right 
to  provide  nuclear  weapons  In  peacetime,  free 
of  US  custody  and  control,  to  regional  de- 
fense organizations,  we  have  never  had  this 
right  under  US  domestic  legislation,  and  do 
not  have  It  now. 

4.  A  reservation  for  the  purpose  indicated 
In  3  would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  one 
of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
hence  would  wreck  the  treaty. 

5.  Limiting  of  the  reservation  to  weapons 
provided  for  'nuclear  defense"  Is  illusory. 
since  there  does  not  exist  a  nuclear  weapon 
that  can  be  used  purely  defensively.  If  one 
could  be  invented,  other  countries  would 
have  Uttle  confidence  in  its  purely  defensive 
character.  Moreover,  if  we  allowed  non-US 
personnel  to  maintain  the  weapons,  sensitive 
weapons  design  data  would  be  compromised 

6.  No  nuclear  defense  system  that  would 
effectively  protect  our  NATO  allies  against 
the  Soviet  threat  has  yet  been  designed,  and 
none  of  our  allies  has  indicated  that  it  wants 
such  a  system. 


Comments   on   Substance   ok   Proposed 
Ervin  Understanding 

This  understanding  is  unnecessary,  since 

•here   Is   nothing   in   the   treaty   Itself  that 

1  ould   p>osslbly   be   construed   to   Impose   an 

bllgatlon  on  the  United  States  to  use  Its 

irmed  forces  for  any  ptirpose. 

To  the  extent  that  It  Is  aimed  at  the  sepa- 
rate UN  Sectirlty  Council  resolution  and  ac- 
( i.>mp>anylng  US  declaration,  a  close  reading 
f  those  documents  will  show  that: 

They  do  not  conunlt  us  to  take  any  mlll- 
t.iry  action: 

They  go  no  further  than  the  UN  Charter, 
except  to  say  we  wlU  Immediately  call  a  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  in  certain  drcum- 
stances: 

They  do  not  remove  our  veto  power  In  Se- 


Distinction   Between   Reservation   and 
Understa  ndin  g 

Section  124  of  the  Restatement  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Law  of  the  United  States  de- 
fines a  reservation  as  follows: 

"A  reservation  is  a  formal  declaration  made 
by  a  signatory  before  it  becomes  bound  by 
an  international  agreement,  that  the  tigree- 
ment  will  not  be  binding  upon  it  except  up- 
on terms  that  it  regards  as  changing  the 
effect  of  the  agreement  under  international 
law." 

It  contains  the  following  pertinent  com- 
ments : 

"a.  Purpose  of  reservation.  A  reservation 
to  an  International  agreement  is  made  by  a 
signatory  when  it  wishes  to  specify  £is  a  con- 
dition of  its  becoming  a  party  that  one  or 
more  provisions  of  the  agreement  shall  not 
apply  tb  the  reserving  signatory,  or  shall  ap- 
ply only  under  specified  circumstances  or  in 
a  specified  way. 

•  •  «  •  « 

"c.  Unilateral  statement  of  understanding 
distinguished.  A  party  may  make  a  declara- 
tion which  indicates  the  meaning  that  it 
attaches  to  a  provision  of  an  agreement  but 
which  It  does  not  regard  as  changing  the 
legal  effect  of  the  provision.  Such  a  unilateral 
statement  of  understanding.  If  it  does  no 
more  than  state  with  greater  precision  the 
meaning  of  the  provision  without  changing 
its  legal  effect,  is  not  a  reservation  but  Is  an 
interpretative  statement  or  understanding. 
It  is  relevant  only  to  interpretation  of  the 
agreement.  .  . . 

"Even  though  not  intended  to  have  legal 
effect  as  modifying  an  International  agree- 
ment, a  unilateral  statement  of  understand- 


ing may  be  so  objectionable  to  the  other  state 
as  to  cause  it  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment, or  make  a  reservation  contradicting 
the  statement.  This  would  force  the  first 
state  to  take  a  position  as  to  the  interna- 
tional legal  effect  of  its  declaration  not  orig- 
inally intended  by  it  to  have  that  effect  In 
practice  unilateral  statements  of  under- 
standing are  sometimes  used  as  a  convenient 
way  of  reserving  Issues  of  Interpretation  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  agreement  not  imme- 
diately material  to  the  objectives  of  the  par- 
ties but  as  to  which  there  might  otherwise 
be  domestic  difficulties  as  to  ratification  or 
implementation.  In  such  instances  a  uni- 
lateral statement  of  understanding  Is  ac- 
tually of  mutual  interest  to  the  parties  and 
Is  tolerated  for  that  reason,  but  without  en- 
larging its  strictly  interpretative  charEu;ter." 

July  20.  1968. 
Mr.  Carl  Marcy. 

Chief  of  Staff.  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Carl:  Yovi  have  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  that  a  reservation  to  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  could  have  on  the 
ratification  process,  and  on  the  viability  of 
the  treaty  itself. 

I  believe  the  following  observations  are 
relevant  to  this  inquiry: 

1.  A  reservation  by  one  of  the  Dejx)sltaries 
would  certainly  be  considered  by  other  sig- 
natories as  a  sign  that  reservations  are  in 
good  form.  This  would  very  likely  start  a 
stampede  which  might  well  mean  the  demise 
of  the  treaty. 

2.  A  U.S.  reservation  would  have  to  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  two  Depositaries,  the 
U.K.  and  tlie  U.S.S.R  If  these  countries 
should  object  to  a  US  reservation,  they 
might  well  withhold  their  own  ratification.^ 
thereby  preventing  the  treaty  from  coming 
into  effect. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  provide  that  it 
will  enter  into  force  when  instruments  r.f 
ratification  are  dep>osited  by  the  three  De- 
positaries plus  forty  other  States  Accord- 
ingly, a  reservation  by  any  of  the  three  De- 
positaries, even  if  accepted  by  the  other  two. 
would  have  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  forty  other 
states 

4.  Even  if  the  treaty  came  Into  force  with  a 
U.S.  reservation,  states  objecting  to  the  reser- 
vation could  well  take  the  position  that  the 
text  as  modified  by  a  US  reservation  was 
different  from  the  text  they  had  signed. 
Article  17(4)  (b)  of  the  International  Law 
Commission's  Draft  Law  of  Treaties  states 
that  'An  objection  by  another  contracting 
State  to  a  reservation  precludes  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty  as  between  the  ob- 
jecting and  reserving  States  unless  a  contrary 
intention  is  expressed  by  the  objecting 
State."  Therefore,  any  state  that  objected  to 
a  U.S.  reservation  could  claim  that  since  the 
treaty  did  not  enter  into  force  between  it  and 
a  Depositary  (a  necessary  party) .  the  treaty  is 
not  in  force  for  it  at  all.  This  might  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  accession  to  the  treaty  by 
many  of  the  states  whose  participation  in  it 
is  considered  Important. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  the  net  result  of  a  reservation  to 
this  treaty  would  be  to  make  it  necessary  to 
start  the  negotiation  process  all  over  again 
The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  concurs  in  the  foregoing 
views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

.Adrian  S.  Fisher. 

Acting  Director 

(Note. — The  following  material  is  from 
the  document:  "Background  Information  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,"  com- 
mittee print,  January  1968:  page  27  and 
f  oUowlng. ) 

treaties 

Treaties  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
conunlttee's  work.  In  recent  Congresses  the 
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numb«r   of   treaties   suhmltted    for    approval 
has  averaged  about  30  per  Congnaa 

Senate  responslblluy  in  the  field  stems 
dlrecUy  from  article  II  section  ai2i  of  the 
Constitution  which  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  Power  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur  " 

In  performing  this  function,  the  Senate 
has  several  options  Normally  the  procedure 
for  unconditional  approval  of  a  treaty  Is  by 
adoption  of  a  resolution  of  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  which  in  the  case  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  reads  as  follows 

Be  It  'i-iolifd  I  Cu-o-tfitrda  of  the  Senators 
present  i-oncurrtng  de'ctni ,  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  bannlnt;  nuclear  weapon  tests 
In  the  atmosphere  In  outer  apace  and  un- 
der water,  which  was  signed  at  Moscow  on 
August  5  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  I'nlted 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Cnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  " 
Re^eriationt     unde'<:aHdtng<     amendment). 

The  Senat*  may  however  reject  a  treaty 
In  toto,  or  stipulate  conditions  in  the  form 
of  amendments  reservations,  understand- 
ings a^claratlons  statements.  Interpreta- 
tions iir  statements  in  committee  reports 
For  example  the  Statute  of  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  an  interpretation  and  understand- 
ing '  In  that  case,  so  that  no  uncertainty 
would  exist  as  to  whether  the  Cnlted  States 
might  be  obligated  by  some  future  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  reject,  the 
resolution      of      ratification      was      approved 

•  •  •  subject  to  the  interpretation  and 
understanding,  which  Is  hereby  made  a  part 
and  condition  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, that  .  1  I  any  amendment  to  the  Stat- 
ute shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
advice  and  consent,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
StJitute  itjjeir  and  -2'  the  United  States 
wi.l  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Agency  In 
The  event  o{  an  amendment  to  the  Statute 
being  adopted  to  which  the  Senate  by  a  for- 
mal vote  shall  refuse  it^  advice  and  consent  " 

This  l.Tterpretatlon  and  understanding" 
In  no  way  affected  the  International  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  It  was,  however, 
made  a  part  of  the  operating  instrument  of 
ratification  and  Presidential  proclamation 
and  circulated  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  with  the  following  statement 

•  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  considers  that  the  above  statement 
and  understanding  pertama  solely  to  United 
States  Constitutional  procedures  and  Is  of 
purely  domestic  character 

The  Senate  also  approved  the  NATO  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  subject  to  an  under- 
standing' Article  III  of  that  agreement  pro- 
vided that  under  certain  conditions  members 
ot  a  military  force  were  to  be  exempt  from 
passport  and  visa  regulations,  from  Immigra- 
tion inspection,  and  from  regulations  on  the 
registration  and  control  of  aliens  The  effect 
of  article  III  on  U  S  Immigration  laws  was 
not  entirely  clear,  and  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubt  about  the  matter  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  United  States  could  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  protect  Its  security,  the 
:  jliowuig  language  was  made  part  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate, 
which  understanding  inheres  in  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  nothing  in  the  agreement  dim- 
inishes, abridges,  or  alters  the  right  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  safeguard  Its 
own  security  by  excluding  or  removin);  per- 
sons whose  presence  In  the  United  States  is 
deemed  prejudicial  to  Its  safety  or  security 
and  that  no  person  whose  presence  In  the 
United  States  is  deemed  prejudicial  to  its 
safety  or  security  shall  be  permuted  to  enter 
or  remain  in  the  United  States  ■ 


This  understanding  was  also  included  In 
the  instrument  of  ratification  and  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  whl.-h  was  circulated 
to  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  Here 
again  however  it  had  no  efTect  on  the  Inter- 
national   obligation    of    the    United    States 

Another,  and  perhaps  better  known,  case 
Involves  the  so-called  Connally  reservation 
to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  clause  of  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice In  that  instance  the  Senate  gave  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  deposit  by  the 
President  of  a  declaration'  under  paragraph 
2  "f  article  38  of  the  statute — the  so-called 
optional  clause  By  accepting  the  optional 
clause,  '  the  United  States  agreed  that  In  cer- 
tain types  of  legal  disputes  It  would  recog- 
nize the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  However.  In 
accepting  that  Jurisdiction,  the  Senate  stated 
that  It  did  not  apply  to  matters  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurl.idlctlon  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  bv  the  United 
States  The  Connallv  reservation  '  was  com- 
municated to  other  parties  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  other  parties  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  is  no  (greater  than  that  as- 
sumed  by   the  United   States 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  Senate  at- 
taches a  "reserviitlon"  to  Its  resolution  of 
advice  and  consent,  the  Inference  Is  that 
the  contractual  relationship  Is  being 
changed  However.  If  the  Senate  uses  lan- 
gtuige  of  "understanding.  '  the  Implication  Is 
that  the  contractual  relationship  Is  not  being 
changed,  only  clarified 

Irrespective  of  what  term  Is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  Imposed  on  a  treaty,  how- 
ever the  view  of  the  U  S  Government  when 
It  serves  as  a  depositary  Is  that  the  content 
or  effect  of  the  statement  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance If  despite  the  designation,  the 
executive  branch  believes  that  the  condition 
has  the  .ictual  character  and  effect  of  a 
reservation,  it  would  be  so  treated  and  thus 
would  open  the  treaty  t'>  further  negotiation 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  an 
"amendment  '  .md  a  reservation  "  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Is  that  an  amend- 
ment. If  It  Is  accepted  by  the  F»resldent  and 
the  other  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty, 
changes  it  for  all  parties,  whereas  a  reserva- 
tion limits  only  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty,  although  a  reserva- 
tion may.  In  tact,  be  of  such  significance  as 
to  lead  other  parties  to  file  similar  reserva- 
tions or,  indeed,  to  refuse  to  proceed  with 
ratification  of  the  treaty 

In  :iummary.  therefore,  and  In  order  of 
Importance  so  far  as  the  effect  on  other 
parties  Is  concerned,  the  Senate  might  take 
tlie  following  steps  to  make  its  views  known 
or  to  qualify  Its  consent  to  ratification  of  a 
treaty 

I  1  I  The  Senate  may  advise  and  consent  to 
ratification,  but  make  Its  views  known  in 
the  committee  report  This  would  have  no 
more  nor  less  legal  effect  on  the  treaty  than 
other  negotiating  background  or  than 
"legislative   history  '   has  on   public   laws 

(2)  The  Senate  may  Include  In  Its  resolu- 
tion language  expressing  its  "understanding  " 
or  interpretation  '  So  long  as  this  language 
does  not  substantively  affect  the  terms  or 
International  obligations  of  the  treaty,  or 
relates  solely  to  domestic  matters,  there 
would  be  no  legal  effect  on  the  treaty  Under 
existing  practice,  however,  the  executive 
would  communicate  such  understandings  or 
Interpretations   to   the  other   parties 

(3(  The  Senate  may  include  in  us  resolu- 
tion language  expressing  us  reservation  " 
Normally  reservation  language  would  involve 
some  change  in  the  international  obligations 
of  the  treaty  and  might  affect  Its  terms  In 
such  a  significant  manner  its  to  require  the 
executive  to  communicate  the  terms  of  the 
reservation  to  other  parties  to  the  treaty, 
thus  enabling  them  to  take  such  action  as 
they  felt  appnipriate.  including  reservations 
of  their  own  or  even  relusal  to  proceed  with 
the  treaty 


i4i  Finally,  the  Senate  may  "amend"  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  Itself  In  this  instance, 
there  would  be  no  question  but  that  the 
treaty   would  need  to  be  renegotiated 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Was  it  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  thus  far  no  reserva- 
tion has  been  attached  to  the  treaty  by 
any  ratifying  nation? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Tiiere  are  87  signa- 
tories. Nine  have  deposited  tlielr  rati- 
fications, including  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  there  have  been  no  reservations  of 
this  character — of  any  character — at- 
tached by  any  of  those  who  have  rati- 
fied it. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Is  it  the  Senator's 
judgment,  based  on  past  history,  that 
attachment  by  the  United  States  of  one 
or  more  reservations  to  this  treaty  could 
lead  to  a  proliferation  of  reservations  hy 
other  nations  which  could  endanger  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  an  adequate 
number  of  nations'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  obviously  wouid 
raise  the  question.  It  would  be  a  prece- 
dent for  those  who  have  reservations 
about  wliether  or  not  they  want  to  sitn 
It.  for  various  reasons.  There  are  a  num- 
ber, particularly  the  nonnuclear  states 
and  those  who  are  about  to  become  ir 
thmk  they  have  the  capacity  to  become 
nuclear  states,  who  have  reservations 
about  wanting  to  sign  it.  because  it  ob\i- 
ously  IS  an  infringement  upon  their  in- 
dependence and  their  right  to  do  as  they 
please  about  this  matter.  I  believe  it 
would  give  those  who  have  already  signed 
It  an  out.  by  saymg,  "Well,  we  must  re- 
consider It  if  the  United  States  ha.*;  a 
reservation  '  Tliere  are  .some  who  ha\e 
not  signed  it.  but  among  those  87  it 
It  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  say. 
We  reconsider  it.  in  view  of  this  pur- 
ported change  by  the  United  States  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  be  justified  n 
that,  but  It  would  be  a  change  which 
would  at  least  raise  the  question,  and  it 
would  be  a  precedent  for  them  to  attach 
their  own  reservations  to  it 

I  liave  .said  that  I  do  not  object  to  the 
substance  of  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said.  His  interpreta- 
tion is  the  same  as  mine  I  obiect  to  the 
procedure 

T^us  situation  has  arisen  in  the  case  of 
nearly  every  treaty  that  has  come  before 
the  Senate.  Everyone  wishes  to  make 
clear  .some  of  his  own  views  about  It,  But 
unless  there  is  real  significance  ai.d 
unless  there  is  serious  doubt  about  it  I 
do  not  believe  reservations  should  be  at- 
tached It  is  jx)or  procedure.  It  does  raise 
doubts.  It  implies  the  treaty  is  not  clear. 
I  believe  it  is  clear.  Not  one  word  In  the 
treaty  has  reference  to  our  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  lias  only  to  do  with 
slopping  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons. It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces.  There  is  no 
restriction  or  Inliibition  or  obligation  in 
this  treaty  as  to  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  We  use  our  Armed  Forces  ju.^t 
as  we  do  now.  This  treaty  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  that.  It  is  just  trying 
to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon-s, 
and  that  is  all 

Mr.  ERVIN.  People  frequently  mi.'^- 
understand  things,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  this  treaty  had  been  so 
plain,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
necessity  for  the  extensive  consideration 
of  this  possibility  by  the  Committee  on 
P'oreign  Relations,  would  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  one  reason  is 
that  I  had  heard  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  going  to  raise  this 
question:  and  in  order  to  anticipate  it, 
obviously.  I  thought  it  my  responsibility 
to  give  attention  to  it. 

The  Senator  will  recall  a  little  ex- 
change we  had  at  a  luncheon  one  day. 
The  Senator  was  not  giving  notice.  He 
was  discussing  this  matter.  He  said  he 
was  concerned  about  it.  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  further  into  it,  and 
I  asked  the  staff  to  look  up  all  these 
things. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  is  a  very  able 
advocate,  and  any  time  he  chooses  to 
advocate  anything  like  this,  one  has  to 
i:o  all  out. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  our  conversa- 
tion at  luncheon? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
ne  was  concerned  about  this,  and  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  undertake  to 
clarify  it.  No  one  else  had  raised  this 
matter.  But  the  Senator  is  such  a  per- 
.-uasive  and  important  Member  of  this 
body  that  he  deserves  special  attention, 
and  we  gave  it  that  in  this  report. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Many  of  the  nations  that 
would  adhere  to  this  treaty  or  would  con- 
sider adhering  to  it  are  composed  of 
i)eople  who  in  a  large  measure  speak 
other  than  the  English  language. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  illustrated  earlier,  the 
Senator  introduced  his  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  because  of  confusion 
(in  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
linited  States  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  respective  interests 
of  the  Piesident  and  Congress — and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate— in  foreign  policy. 
If  people  who  speak  the  same  language 
as  their  mother  tongue  can  become  con- 
fused about  things  like  that,  it  is  quite 
i)ossible.  is  it  not,  that  people  who  speak 
other  tongues  might  be  confused? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  so  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  with  regard  to  the  res- 
olution as  it  is  that  they  simply  feel  it 
their  duty  to  take  over  this  power.  The 
.Senator  will  recall  that  the  former  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  when 
lie  was  Under  Secretary  of  State,  said 
before  the  committee  that  he  was  not 
confused  about  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  without  Congress.  He  was 
.iust  dead  wrong,  in  my  view,  as  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree.  And  this  treaty 
will  have  to  be  implemented  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  which 
likes  to  make  excuses  to  assume  further 
power. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  proper  place  to 
do  that  is  in  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
I'esolution.  and  I  hope  the  committee  'will 
vote  favorably  on  that  within  the  next 
few  days;  and  before  this  treaty  becomes 


elTective;  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
that  resolution.  It  will  be  a  warning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  not  been  reported 
yet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  could  take  a  good 
stride  in  that  direction  by  just  adopting 
this  reservation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  whether  this  is  a 
convenient  time  for  me  to  ask  him  some 
questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  some  informal  and 
unofficial  hearings  on  this  matter.  We  did 
make  a  special  examination  of  com- 
petent witnesses,  and  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  any  implications  in  this  treaty 
that  put  our  military  preparedness  at  any 
disadvantage  or  put  any  limitations  on  it. 
Frankly,  after  going  into  the  matter 
from  that  viewpoint,  primarily,  and  con- 
sidering the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  does  not 
put  any  limitations  upon  our  capacity  or 
our  freedom — no  roadblocks  or  disad- 
vantageous situations  of  that  type — with 
reference  to  our  present  or  future  pre- 
paredness in  the  military  field.  I  am  glad 
to  state  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  that 
opinion  beforehand. 

Also,  as  I  understand  now.  in  the  case 
of  an  urgent  emergency,  involving  our 
security  or  safety,  we  can  abrogate  or 
come  out  from  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  or  give  90  days'  notice  without 
stating  any  reason.  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  But. 
of  course,  as  the  Senator  has  already 
stated,  there  is  no  inhibition  in  the  treaty 
on  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  its 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  I  cannot  quite 
anticipate  what  kind  of  situation 
would  arise  under  which  we  would  want 
to  take  such  action.  There  may  be  other 
reasons,  such  as  a  violation  by  another 
country,  which  might  cause  us  to  want  to 
abrogate  the  treaty,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  arise  from  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  STE3^NIS.  No:  with  the  treaty  in 
effect,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
radical  reason. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No :  we  are  in  accord 
on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor about  article  VI.  in  which  we  make 
a  promise  to  negotiate  with  other  coun- 
tries relative  to  disarmament.  I  have  al- 
ways favored  the  idea  of  negotiating. 
That  section  does  not  bother  me  in  any 
way.  I  merely  refer  to  it  now  to  show  that 
in  its  terms — and  I  think  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  were 
in  agreement  on  this — it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  committal:  but  it  includes 
actions  that  we  have  previously  taken 
whenever  there  was  a  chance  to  try  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  we  considered  was 
to  our  advantage.  The  Senator  would  not 
interpret  it  to  provide  for  anything  more 
than  what  we  can  do  in  the  present  sit- 
uation, would  he? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  we  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  some  negotiations  to  try  to  slow  down 
the  spiraling  arms  race  even  before  and 
aside  from  the  treaty.  This  particular 
article  is  in  accordance  with  our  policy. 

But  in  addition,  the  smaller,  non- 
nuclear  states  were  very  much  interested 
in  the  two  superpowers — the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — undertak- 
ing in  good  faith  to  participate  in  this 
treaty.  Tills  would  be  to  their  advantage 
as  well  as  to  ours.  There  used  to  be  a 
statement  in  the  preamble,  but  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  preamble  and  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  treaty  to  give  it  emphasis, 
providing  that  we  will  undertake  in  good 
faith  to  negotiate.  But  if  we  cannot  reach 
agreement,  that  will  be  that.  We  will 
have  complied  with  the  treaty.  We  will 
have  undertaken  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  instance,  a  trouble- 
some question  has  been  the  subject  of 
inspections.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  never  been  able  to  get 
together  on  that  point.  Let  us  review  that 
fully,  as  all  other  subjects  are  under  title 
VI.  There  is  just  title  HI  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  inspection 
in  here  refers  to  nonnuclear  countries; 
that  is,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  any 
reference  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi doubts  that  there  will  be  any  real 
agreement  or  major  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  at  any  time  soon  unless  that 
inspection  problem  is  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. I  doubt  we  will  be  able  to  accept 
anything  Russia  would  propose  at  any 
lime  soon.  That  does  not  mean  we  should 
not  try  or  negotiate;  on  the  contrary,  it 
means  we  should  try. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  article  VI 
provides. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  prompted  to 
say,  as  the  Senator  has  brought  out.  that 
this  treaty  does  not  mean  that,  as  the 
Senator  said. 

I  personally  believe,  to  show  our  pood 
faith  at  least  for  a  reasonable  time,  if  we 
are  to  abide  by  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
spirit  of  that  section,  that  we  should  not 
in  any  substantial  way  increase  our  de- 
ployment of  either  offensive  or  defensive 
weapons.  That  is  my  personal  view,  as  a 
matter  of  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the 
language.  This  language  speaks  for  it- 
self and  it  does  not  require  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  impression  and 
view  would  be  to  the  contrary,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  defensive  weap- 
ons, and  particularly  trying  to  protect 
our  people  and  our  arsenal.  However,  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  his  view  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
this  is  related  but  not  a  part  of  the  other 
hearings  going  on  imder  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  or 
the  matter  in  which  the  President  is  en- 
gaged. That  is  another  matter. 

I  thought  I  should  give  my  own  views 
of  the  spirit  of  that  section.  It  does  not 
require  it  and  it  is  clear  that  it  d6es  not 
require  it,  and  we  could  cover  every  in- 
stance of  countries  with  missiles  tech- 
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nlcally    without    legally    violating    this 
section. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  think  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous point 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  his  committee,  as  reflected 
by  their  report,  take  the  position  that  in 
passing  on  this  treaty  we  are  not  really 
passing  on  or  adopting  this  U  N  state- 
ment that  we  made  or  even  adopting  the 
resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr  nJLBRIOHT  We  reject  that  in- 
terpretation that  this  language  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  that  or  any  other  lan- 
guage The  treaty  does  not  deal  with  that 
subject  We.  along  with  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  every  agency  say  that  the  U  N 
resolution  is  not  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence or  in  any  other  way  into  thi.s  treaty 

Mr  STENNIS  And  is  not  before  the 
Senate 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  l.s  cor- 
rect 

Mr  'STENNLS   And  has  not  ever  been 
consicfered  by  the  Senator  s  committee  as 
a  part  of  the  treaty  or  tied  to  the  treaty 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  has  not  and  con- 
sistent with  the  resolution,  which  we  call 
the  commitment    resoliition    which   was 
voted  out  last  year  by  the  committee    I 
would  say  that  such  a  unilateral  state- 
ment by  the  Executive  is  not  a  commit- 
ment by  the  US  Government   I  mean,  a 
President  or  his  agent  or  representative 
can  make  a  personal  commitment    He 
can  say.   'As  the  President,  my  policy  Is 
to  do  so  and  so  '  In  that  sense  it  is  his 
personal  commitment    I  do  not  regard 
that  as  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States   This  is  the  distinction  I  make   I 
hope  the  Senate  goes  along  with  the  view 
that  these  are  not  commitments  of  the 
United  States  without   the  proper  par- 
ticipation of  the  Senate  or  the  Congre.ss 
Mr  STENNIS  I  would  reserve  decision 
on  the  matter  offered  by  the  Senator    I 
do  wish  to  get  back  to  the  treaty  itself 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  valid 
commitment  of   this   Nation,   as   to   the 
United  Nations  resolution,  that  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  m  clear  lan- 
guage 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes 
Mr  STEN-NIS  Otherwise,  the  treaty 
IS  much  more  meager  and  limited  than 
this  promise  by  the  Executive  The  Sen- 
ate IS  being  called  on  to  pass  on  the 
mouse  while  the  real  elephant  gets  awav 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect if  anybody  wishes  to  make  that  a 
part  It  should  be  passed  on. 

Mr  C.\SE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  .shall  yield,  but  first 
I  wish  to  make  this  point  I  have  been 
disappointed  by  some  assurances  that 
have  gotten  into  the  hands  of  someone 
else.  It  is  possible  for  this  language  to  be 
interpreted  differently— for  instance,  an 
adoption  of  the  treaty  as  carrying  out 
this  United  Nations  proposition  TTiat  Is 
what  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  head  off 
That  Is  what  I  am  concerned  about 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  In  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  two  Secretaries  of  State  and 
In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  as  chairman 


of  the  committee,  and  what  every  other 
member  of  the  commltt«e  has  said,  and 
m  view  of  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said  is  a  proper  Interpreta- 
tion. I  do  not  .see  how  any  man  could  say 
that  that  is  what  Che  treaty  means.  No- 
body that  I  know  is  going  to  get  up  and 
.say.  This  Is  what  the  treaty  does."  Even 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  says 
"It  does  not  do  that,  but  I  want  to  put 
this  kind  of  reservation  on  It  "  That  is 
all  he  Is  .saying 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
ab.solutely  correct  This  question  was 
raised  specifically  again  and  again  by 
members  of  the  committee,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  with  other  people  in 
the  executive  branch  Their  uniform  an- 
swer on  ever>'  occasion  was  that  action 
by  the  Senate  U)  ratify  this  treaty  will 
not  represent  approval  of  these  actions 
preliminary  thereto  or  any  commit- 
ments taken  under  them 

Mr  STENNIS  May  I  ask  him  this 
question  '  Why  did.  then  the  two  execu- 
tives who  submitted  the  treaty  more  or 
less  approve  the  language  by  sending  it 
down  here  with  the  treaty?  Would  the 
Senator  give  us  the  benefit  of  anything 
he  knows  about  that ' 

Mr  CASE.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  speculate  I  think  I  am  quite  right. 
I  mean.  I  think  I  approve  their  doing 
this.  If  they  had  .sent  the  treaty  to  us 
without  a  formal  presentation  of  the 
actions  taken  in  the  Unit«l  Nations,  and 
the  declaration  Ux)  m  regard  to  that 
action.  I  think  that  tliey  would  have  been 
subject  to  criticism  m  not  telling  u.s  the 
whole  story  Having  told  us  the  whole 
story,  we  were  able  to  deal  with  it  and 
extract  from  the  executive  branch  those 
assurances  which  we  felt  were  necessary 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  tlilnk  it  is  purely 
as  a  matter  of  information  Along  with 
this,  there  were  other  thmgs.  They  sent 
down  some  questions  on  the  drafting  of 
the  Nonprollferaiion  Treaty,  questions 
a^sked  by  our  allies,  and  the  answers 
given  by  us  and  other  things,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  background  information  That  is 
what  our  committee  does.  ver>-  often,  in 
some  areas  It  i.s  what  we  call  background 
studies  and  includes  all  kinds  of  tilings 
that  are  not  related  t^  the  subject  I  think 
that  1.S  ilie  only  reason  they  sent  it  down 
here,  as  a  matter  of  information  .As  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ha.s  said,  they 
might  be  accused  of  leaving  out  some- 
thing, and  at  least,  this  is  in  the  general 
area. 

Mr  CASE  Let  me  add  this,  that  this 
was  at  a  time  when  tlie  executive  branch 
was  ver>'  sensitive  to  criticism  by  our 
committee  on  claims  of  commitments,  in- 
volvement, and  what  not  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Congress,  when  no  such  intention  to 
make  or  accept  such  commitments  had 
been  made  They.  I  think,  would  have 
felt  very  lax.  indeed,  if  they  had  not  laid 
it  out  before  us. 

Mr  STENNIS  One  more  question,  if  I 
may  .As  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas,  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  members  of  his  committee. 
Uie  general  position  is  that  the  Senator 


wishes  to  be  vigilant  In  seeing  that  we  are 
not     making     additional     commitments 
anywhere  that  are  not  fully  spelled  out 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS  So.  with  that  back- 
ground, the  Senator  would  have  been  re- 
mi.ss.  would  he  not.  if  he  thought  the 
treaty  committed  us  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  That  is  it. 

In  effect,  that  is  it.  I  was  responding  to 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina  as  to  why  do  we  give  so  much 
attention  to  It.  and  I  said  that  we  were 
doing  It  ver>'  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
questions  just  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina 

Mr  STENNIS  My  question  is  repeti- 
tious, but  I  think  It  will  bear  repetition 
so  early  in  this  debate  As  I  under- 
stand It.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Does  the  treaty  extend  our 
commitments  beyond  our  present  obli- 
gations to  other  treaties  In  present  law— 
that  is.  commitments  to  protect  other 
nations? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  extend  our  commitments  to  the  u.m- 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  only  commit- 
ments are  within  the  treaty  itself.  It  does 
not  affect  our  commitments.  It  does  not 
raiity  any  other  commitments.  We  are 
.saying  that  this  deals  with  a  relatively 
restricted  area  of  commitments  con- 
tained within  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr  STENNIS  If  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor further  about  the  United  Nations 
resolution  and  the  statement  we  have 
made  m  connection  with  it.  does  that 
po.sltion  of  the  United  States  on  the  reso- 
lution itself  commit  the  United  States  to 
giving  any  military  protection  beyond 
reporting  the  matter  to  the  Security 
Council  ■^ 

Mr.  FI'LBRIGHT.  First.  I  would  say 
these  are  two  different  things.  The  treaty 
does  not  do  that  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  statement  Itself,  it  is  not.  in  my 
view,  a  commitment  of  the  United  State.-;. 
It  is  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  his  then  representative 
in  the  United  Nations  because  it  is  not  m 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  These  were  state- 
ments made  without  any  participation 
by  Congress;  but.  of  course,  the  President 
has  the  right  to  state  his  own  views  about 
a  matter. 

That  is  where  the  argument  comes  in. 
between  them  and  a  nuclear  state,  or 
between  them  and  the  Senate,  m  my 
view,  .so  that  as  a  commitment  of  the 
US  Government  we  cannot,  even  under 
the  Constitution,  prevent  a  President 
from  stating  what  he  intends  to  do. 
Mr  STENNIS.  No. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  Now.  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  itself,  it  gives 
an  indication  of  what  the  then  President 
and  his  representative  there  had  in  mind 
and  what  was  their  policy.  I  would  hesi- 
ate  to  say  that  is  a  commitment  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  to  do 
wha'  they  .said.  If  that  is  going  to  be  .so. 
as  the  Senator  has  already  .said,  it  should 
be  submitted  here,  and  then  we  should 
participate  in  a  debate  on  agreeing  to  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  readily  agree.  I  think 
it  Is  beyond  the  power  of  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  to  commit  us  in  any 

such  fashion  except  through 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  in  that 
statement,  that  while  it  looks  broad,  il 
the  Senator  will  realize  each  time,  I  think 
it  could  be  interpreted  to  go  beyond,  but 
each  time  it  says  'in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter."  If  it  means 
that,  then  we  would  not  go  beyond  it,  of 
course,  because  we  all  did  agree  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Senate 
passed  upon  that.  In  that  sense,  we  are 
bound  by  the  United  Nations  Charter 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  charter  Itself  requires,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  always  to  qualify  what- 
ever it  says  is  our  obligation.  It  says,  "in 
accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter."  which  means  in  the  case  of  the 
Security  Council  that  we  have  the  veto 
power.  So  that,  even  then,  we  are  not 
uoing  very  far. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  clear,  though,  that 
the  treaty  is  the  only  thing  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield. 
Mr,  ERVIN.  Something  has  been  said 
here  about  the  necessity  of  submitting 
this  to  other  nations.  I  have  read  as 
much  as  I  could  on  this  subject  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal.  In  all  the  reading  I 
have  been  able  to  do  on  this  subject,  and 
the  reservations  which  have  been  an- 
nounced, they  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  an  understanding,  next  to  a  treaty, 
.so  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  submitted 
to  any  country  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  prior  to  that  time,  or  for  consider- 
ation. It  does  not  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  other  countries  imless  they  dis- 
agree with  the  interpretation,  as  some  of 
the  countries  do  disagree  with  the  inter- 
pretation the  reservations  put  upon  it, 
which  the  State  Department  puts  upon 
It.  and  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  puts  upon  it:  then  we  should 
find  it  out  before  we  sign  the  treaty  so 
that  these  countries  know  that  the 
United  States  is  not  obligated  to  come 
to  their  defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this   question:    Has   the  Senator  found 
that  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  position 
of  the  State  Department? 
Mr.  ERVIN,  Yes, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr,  ERVIN.  In  the  State  Department, 
the  reservations  amount  to  an  imder- 
standing  of  that.  These  are  all  reserva- 
tions, to  indicate  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  even  submitted  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  State  Department 
has  not  even  submitted  them? 
Mr,  ERVIN,  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  comment  on  the  last  ques- 
tion, this  matter  of  reservations  and  in- 
terpretations has  arisen  in  connection 
with  every  treaty  that  I  know  of  which 
has  come  before  us.  I  prepared  a  short 
memorandum  which  I  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  an  earlier  point,  but  from  which 
I  will  read  two  or  three  paragraphs  now. 
This  is  based  upon  the  legal  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  State : 


Reservations  by  one  of  the  dejwsltorles 
.  .  .  In  good  form  .  .  . 

That  is,  they  would  assume  it  was  a 
real  reservation — 

because  a  U.S.  reservation  would  have  to  be 
acquiesced  in  ..  .  start  the  negotiation  proc- 
ess all  over  again. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a 
matter  of  substance,  but  a  reservation 
traditionally  used  to  affect  the  substance 
of  a  treaty.  It  raises  that  question,  and 
it  would  lead,  I  think,  each  of  the  de- 
positories, or  the  40  States,  to  assume 
that  it  was.  There  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult question.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
judgment  whether  it  were  a  matter  sub- 
stance or  not.  Anyone  could  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  It, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  if  a  Senator  wants 
to  speak  in  his  own  light, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield, 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  read  proves 
my  point.  It  says  my  resolution  and  the 
Tower  resolution  might  affect  the  sub- 
stance and  would  have  to  be  ratified.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  agrees  with  me 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  substance.  If 
we  can  have  a  disagreement  on  such  a 
matter,  what  kind  of  disagreement  would 
we  find  among  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  is  the  foreign  na- 
tions I  have  in  mind  that  would  have  the 
right  to  assume  that  the  reservation  af- 
fected the  substance.  It  does  not  matter 
what  I  believe.  I  am  not  a  party  to  the 
treaty,    but    these    other    nations    are 

O&Ft^iCS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  read  It 
again? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  The  statement  I 
read  was  prepared  by  the  staff,  based 
upon  advice  from  the  legal  counsel  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  But  It  says  in  effect  that  it 
might  affect  the  substance.  I  do  not  think 
it  affects  the  substance  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  own  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Senator's  language  does 
is  that  it  does  not  affect  substance,  but. 
In  form.  It  would  be  a  reservation.  I  am 
not  the  one  who  would  have  to  be  satis- 
fied about  that.  There  are  87  other  sig- 
natories. They  could  assume  that  it  does 
affect  the  substance.  Any  one  of  them 
could  assume  that,  and  we  would  have 
some  trouble  in  dealing  with  them,  in 
persuading  them  that  this  Is  just  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  They  would  raise  the  same 
question  I  have  raised  here:  "If  it  does 
not  mean  anything,  why  do  you  put  it  in 
there?"  The  Senator  Is  saying  It  Is  mean- 
ingless. Is  there  not  a  inile  of  law  which 
says  that  something  put  in  a  contract  is 
assumed  to  have  some  meaning ;  it  is  not 
assumed  that  any  meaningless  statement 
is  put  in  a  contract. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Everything  put  in  a  con- 
tract is  assumed  to  mean  something, 
unless  it  is  disputed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  the 
Senator  will  not  agree  to  the  reserva- 
tion or  understanding  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  debate  has  now  progressed, 
or  retrogressed,  on  this  issue  to  the  point 
that  it  is  now  agreed,  if  I  have  heard 
correctly,  by  both  the  proponent  of  the 
provision  and  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
vision that  it  would  not  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty, 

Mr.  President,  are  we  engaging,  or 
undertaking  to  engage,  in  a  nullity  If  a 
provision  attached  to  a  treaty  has  no 
effect  upon  the  substance  of  the  treaty, 
then  it  has  no  legal  effect.  Indeed,  it  has 
no  effect  at  all. 

I  should  think  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  be 
pleased  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  to  wit.  making  a  record,  during 
the  consideration  or  ratification  of  the 
pending  treaty,  that  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
present  Secretary'  of  State,  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  agree  that  the  pend- 
ing treaty  contains  no  new  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  its  armed  forces 

Perhaps  I  can  add  one  minor  addition 
to  the  possible  satisfaction  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  As  one  of  the  Senate  delegate- 
advisers  to  the  conference  that  negoti- 
ated the  pending  treaty.  I  listened  to 
several  conferences  between  the  negotiat- 
ing parties.  Indeed,  I  engaged  in  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  several  na- 
tions that  have  adhered  to  the  treaty. 
I  heard  no  one  express  the  view  that  the 
pending  treaty,  when  finally  concluded, 
contained  any  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  its  armed  forces  that  went  beyond  its 
obligations  as  a  party  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  NATO,  and  other  alliances 
which  the  United  States  has. 

So,  Mr,  President,  if  the  pending  pro- 
visions will  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  treaty,  will  have  no  legal  effect,  will 
be  indeed  superfluous,  then  for  what 
reason  would  the  Senate  adopt  it? 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  inquires  about  the  reso- 
lution of  the  United  Nations  and  why  it 
used  so  many  words  to  say  so  little.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  having  been 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  that  a 
formula  for  saying  nothing  in  the  United 
Nations  is  about  a  page.  If  one  will  study 
the  history  of  it.  if  an  instrument  of  the 
United  Nations  has  teeth  in  it.  it  is  not  a 
long  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  some 
remarks  to  the  Senate  about  the  com- 
mittee report  Through  its  report,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
undertaken  to  advise  Pre.sident  Nixon 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  an 
antl-ballistlc-misslle  defense  system. 
Before  addressing  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  provision  of  the 
reF>ort.  let  me  say  that,  in  my  \iew,  the 
Constitution  places  the  President  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  a  position  of  limited 
partnership  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  our  Nation's  affairs  with  other  coun- 
tries. True,  the  President  is  the  leader. 
Only  the  President  can  be  our  leader  in 
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International  affairs  But  the  construc- 
tion of  this  partnership  and  the  provi- 
sions of  It  mean  that  the  President  can- 
not lead  very  successfully  or  very  far 
when  the  Senate  will  not  support  and 
follow 

Othesr  Presidents  have  had  occasion  to 
learn  this  lesson  The  Senate  ha.s  had 
some  sad  experiences  in  the  operation  of 
this  formula  of  partnership 

The  Constitution  places  definite  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  upon  both  The 
committee  has  undertaken  to  advise  the 
President  in  a  gentle  and  In  a  respectful 
manner 

The  provision  contained  in  the  report 
on  page  18  was  offered  in  the  committee 
in  its  original  form  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  President  s  own  party  It 
In  no  sense  received  partisan  considera- 
tion The  committee  modified  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  resolution  offered, 
but  nevertheless,  by  a  unanimous  vote — 
save  for  one  member  who  voted  present  ' 
without  respect  to  this  particular  provi- 
sion in  the  report,  so  far  as  I  know — has 
adhered  to  this  advice: 

Th«  •■tensive  dlscusslun  of  arllcle  VI  dur- 
ing the  hearings  Is  an  Index  of  deep  concern 
of  members  over  the  Implications  of  an  es- 
calating arms  race  The  committee  believes 
this  treaty  comes  at  a  moment  when  both 
the  tJnlted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
at  national  crossroads  with  respect  to  the 
arms  race  Decisions  facing  both  countries  In 
the  area  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles  are  of  vital  Importance  not  only  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  but  to  the 
successful  Implementation  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  TrpAtj:^ 

In-order  to^lve  effect  to  article  VI.  the 
committee  believes  that  the  administration 
should  consider  deferring  the  deployment  of 
these  weapons  until  it  has  had  time  to  make 
an  earnest  effort  to  pursutf-tneanlngful  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  L'nlon 


Mr  President,  the  pending  treaty  is  m 
all  respects  a  rather  mild  document   To 
me.    the    most    significant    fact    of    this 
treaty  is  that  it  represents  another  timid 
step  m  mutual  discipline  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union     Fortunately,    as    I   say.    another 
step  It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
Senate  delegate  to  the  conference  that 
negotiated  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  to  take  a  part  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate    upon    the    ratification    of    that 
treaty  Many  people  e.xpressed  grave  ap- 
prehension about  the  ratification  of  that 
treaty    Many,  sincerely,  believed  that  it 
would  impair  the  security  of  our  country 
Many  throughout  the  country  said  that 
if    we    could    continue    testing    nuclear 
weapons   in   the   atmosphere,   we   could 
build  a  stronger  defense,  more  effective 
weapons,  and  more  powerful  bombs,  and 
thereby  provide  greater  .security  for  our 
country 

Undoubtedly,  Mr  President,  we  could 
have  built  larger,  perhaps  more  effective 
nuclear  weapons  with  atmospheric  tests. 
Competent  witnesses  have  testified  be- 
fore Senate  committees  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  that  the  balance  of  terror 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  So- 
viet Union  is  at  a  relative  stemdoff  po- 
sition It  has  been  estimated  by  experts 
that  within  a  matter  of  hours.  If  not 
minutes,  the  United  SUtes  could  kill  an 
estimated  120  million  Rossians.  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  destructive  ca- 


pacity and  the  dellverablllty  in  a  sim- 
ilar time  to  kill  an  estimated  120  million 
Americans  But  if  we  had  continued  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  atmosphere,  perhaps 
we  could  have  the  capacity  now  to  kill 
150  million,  and  they  to  kill  150  million; 
and,  ah.  would  we  not  then  be  more 
secure'' 

The  conclusion  and  ratification  of  that 
treaty  represented  one  step  In  a  formula 
for  coexistence  in  this  .small  world.  There 
have  been  others    the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Consu- 
lar Treaty    Now   we  are  undertaking  a 
mutual  obligation,  by  this  treaty,  to  dis- 
courage,   to    hinder,    and   If   possible    to 
prevent     the     proliferation    of     nuclear 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  other  nations. 
Who    initiated    tills    movement'    The 
United  States   The  first  statement  made 
in  this  regard  was  made  by  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles,  then  Secretary-  of  State. 
It  was  approved  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er,   President    Kennedy,    and    President 
Johnson,  and  now  I  believe  is  about  to 
be  ratified  during  the  administration  of 
President    Richard   Nixon.    I   would   de- 
scribe It  as  a  mild  and  timid  step,  chiefly 
significant  because  it  is  anotlier  step  to- 
ward avoiding  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ization in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Why  do  we  seek  this  treaty^  Because 
It  Ls  in  our  interest  Why  do  the  Soviets 
seek  if  Because  it  is  In  their  interest 
Why  arc  they  willing  now  to  discuss  a 
limitation  of  the  nuclear  armaments 
race'  I  believe  because  they  think  self- 
pre.sei-vation  Ls  in  their  interest  And  do 
we  not  tlunk  likewise' 

We  seek  by  this  treaty  the  adherence 
of  other  nations  I  .say  we.  the  people  of 
the  United  Stat-es  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  say  we,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  seek 
together  the  adherence  of  other  nations 
who.  by  their  adherence  to  this  treaty, 
would  agree  not  to  build,  not  to  make, 
not  to  receive,  not  to  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  IS  they  who  give  up  .something.  What 
do  we  give  up  by  this  treaty''  There  is 
only  one  thing  we  promise  to  do  posi- 
tively, and  that  is  to  make  available  the 
technology  of  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy 

I  think  it  is  a  great  bargain  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  thf  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  make  available  to  mankind  .some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  peacetime  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  in  exchange  for  an  agree- 
ment on  their  part  that  they  will  not 
build,  or  have,  or  receive  an  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  IS  simple  I  would  say  it  is  a  mild 
treaty,  but  significant,  let  me  repeat,  be- 
cause It  IS  another  step  :n  easing  the 
tensions  between  the  East  and  the  West 
It  Ls  another  step  in  understanding  and 
in  recognition  of  the  mutuality  of  in- 
terest. 

In  my  view  Mr  President,  no  two  ureat 
nations  m  the  history  of  the  world  have 
had  .such  a  mutuality  of  interest  as  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  mutuality  of 
self-preservation 

This  brings  me,  Mr  President,  to  ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  treaty  It  is  not  the  state- 
ment of  a  i^eneral  hope,  of  a  pious  hope 
It  IS  a  significant  undertaking,  an  ob- 


ligation of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  other  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  is  an 
obligation  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
same  as  upon  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  obligation  to  do  what — to  pur- 
sue negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  a  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.s 
earlier  said  that  the  United  States  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  seeking  these  ne- 
gotiations If  the  Senate  will  recall,  when 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kosygln  met 
at  Glassboro.  the  principal  goal  which 
President  Johnson  sought  at  that  confer- 
ence was  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet 
leader  to  initiate  negotiations  to  brini; 
about  a  mutual  limitation  of  offensue 
and  defensive  ballistic  missiles. 

The  United  States  has  for  more  than 
2  years  sought  such  a  conference.  Thf 
Soviet  Union  has  now  indicated  it- 
willmgness  to  begin  such  negotiations. 

Why  do  we  wait.'  I  have  not  had  a 
satisfactory-  answer  to  that  question.  We 
have  urged  our  readiness  for  2  years  un- 
til now.  or  recently.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
a  partisan  sense,  because  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  not  willing  in  the 
closing  days  of  hi.>  administration  to 
initiate  the  negotiations.  I  urged  that  he 
do  so. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  now  to  do  so 
while  tliere  Is  time.  And  the  time.  In  the 
terms  of  the  blacksmith,  to  hit  the  iron 
IS  while  It  IS  hot.  The  issue  is  warm  and 
ready  for  treatment.  The  danger  which 
can  be  foresulled  is  ever  present. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  last  week,  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the 
world  testified  and  sat  as  a  panel  before 
the  subcommittee.  And  the  subcommittee 
almost  literally  sat  at  their  feet  as  stu- 
dents. 

Although  one  Is  a  proponent  of  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM.  they  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  deployment  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  would  pro- 
vide no  protection  for  the  American  peo- 
ple What  would  we  be  trying  to  protect ' 
Whose  security  and  what  security  is  in- 
volved unless  it  is  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people^  What  would  be  the  purpose, 
then,  of  the  deployment? 

Some  have  said.  -Let  us  change  the 
deployment.  Let  us  no  longer  try  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  cities  and  for  the 
people.  •  That  is  what  Congress  mistaken- 
ly voted. 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  rise  and  say 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  appropriate  the  funds 
under  the  impression  that  It  was  voting 
for  a  system  to  provide  protection  for  the 
American  people?  Of  course.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  legalistic  argument  that 
the  funds  could  not  be  used  for  some 
other  design.  However,  that  is  a  different 
question  requiring  different  treatment  or 
technology :  and  there  Is  time  to  consider 
that.  And  if  the  deployment  is  to  be 
changed  from  the  understanding  upon 
which  Congress  voted,  then  the  matter 
should  be  resubmitted  to  Congress  be- 
fore the  funds  are  differently  used. 

Oh,  a  great  deal  has  been  made  about 
the  fact  tliat  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
some  kind  of  a  system  around  Moscow. 
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I  think  it  Is  agreed  In  the  Intelligence 
community  that  there  Is  some  kind  of 
deployment.  It  is  called  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem. 

We  were  advised  2  months  ago  by 
former  SecreUry  Clifford  that  this  de- 
ployment was  much  like  the  Nike-Zeus 
system  which  we  discarded  3  or  4  years 
ago  because  of  its  ineffectiveness. 

There  are  an  estimated  20  defensive 
missiles  surroimdlng  Moscow.  What  pro- 
tection does  that  provide  for  Moscow?  If 
the  Soviets  thought  that  20  would  do  the 
job.  maybe  that  would  be  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  complete  the  deployment. 
Let  us  suppose  that  those  20  are  In  fact 
perfect  instruments  of  technological 
sophistication  and  that  if  the  United 
States  should.  God  forbid,  launch  a  nu- 
clear missile  attack  upon  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  one  of  these  20  antimissile 
missiles  would  perform  perfectly  and 
intercept  and  destroy  the  first  20  that 
arrived  over  Moscow.  Suppose  there  were 
920  more  missiles  on  the  way.  What  pro- 
tection would  those  20  missiles  give  to 
the  people  of  Moscow? 

I  heard  someone  on  the  television  not 
long  ago  say,  "Why  would  the  Soviets 
deploy  20  missiles  unless  they  thought 
they  were  good?"  I  suppose  the  French 
now  wonder  why  they  built  the  Maginot 
Line.  And  I  suppose  we  can  wonder  why 
we  spent  $1.6  billion  on  the  McNamara 
line  that  saved  nobody  but  cost  many 
lives.  Ultimately,  it  was  no  good  at  all. 

I  suppose  there  is  wonder  as  to  why 
$23  billion  has  been  spent  on  missile  sys- 
tems that  have  been  utterly  useless. 

It  is  time  to  think,  and  I  have  confi- 
dence that  our  President  is  thinking,  and 
thinking  seriously.  I  am  confident  of 
that.  I  hope  he  gives  heed  to  the  advice 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ex- 
pressed in  its  report.  This  Is  an  exercise 
of  the  Senate's  constitutional  fimctlon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the  gist 
of  the  Senator's  argument  at  this  par- 
ticular point,  he  is  saying  that  first  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  should 
be  adopted,  and  then,  as  he  used  the 
words,  in  the  language  of  the  blacksmith, 
we  should  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
to  enter  into  or  attempt  to  enter  into 
complete  disarmament  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  May  I  correct  the  Sen- 
ator? I  did  not  use  the  term  "complete 
disarmament. "  The  next  step  to  which 
I  referred  was  to  enter  into  good  faith 
negotiations 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Leading  to  disarma- 
ment? 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  this  treaty  obli- 
gates us  to  do.  on  the  limitations  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  might  say  that  it  is  the 
position,  previously  stated,  of  the  U.S. 
Government  ultimately  to  seek  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  But  this  is  a 
goal  in  the  distant  future.  I  believe  this 
goal  must  be  approached  by  phases,  by 
steps.  Ratification  of  this  treaty,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  step.  I  believe  the 
next  step  should  be  an  agreement  to 
mutually  limit  the  nuclear  armaments 
race. 


I  am  urging — and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  urged,  by  this  report — the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  deferring  deployment  of 
antiballlstlc-mlsslle  missiles  until  a  good- 
faith  negotiation  can  be  had. 

Does  that  explain  It? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  understand  that 
what  the  Senator  is  urging  the  President 
to  do  is  to  get  to  the  negotiating,  to  uke 
one  of  these  steps — step  by  step — down 
the  road  leading  to  a  disarmament.  I  will 
not  classify  the  nature  of  that  disarma- 
ment. 

But  what  bothers  me  a  little  is  this:  I 
.supposed  we  had  been  doing  this  for  the 
last  6  years  because  of  the  agreement 
which  had  been  reached  in  the  Test-Ban 
Treaty.  The  Test-Ban  Treaty  was  adopt- 
ed in  1963.  I  read  from  the  preamble  to 
it: 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
armaments  race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive 
to  the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds 
of  weapons.  Including  nuclear  weajjons. 
seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 

Does  not  this  preamble  clearly  say 
that,  as  Americans,  we  and  the  former 
President  should  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  5  or  6  years  what  the  Senator  is 
proposing  now  that  President  Nixon 
proceed  to  do  under  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  preamble,  which  the 
Senator  has  read,  undoubtedly  states  the 
general  goal  and  obligations  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

What  is  specifically  referred  to  in 
article  VI  of  the  pending  treaty  is  negoti- 
ation for  the  mutual  nondeploy-ment — if 
I  may  use  that  term — of  defensive  mis- 
sile systems. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

The  only  point.  I  think,  is  that  under 
article  VI  we  agree  to  agree  to  negotiate. 

I  voted  for  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  not 
without  a  few  red-hot  letters  from  my 
constituents,  I  must  say.  But  I  voted 
for  the  Test-Ban  Treaty,  which  contains 
this  language  in  its  preamble:  "a  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
international  control,  put  an  end  to  the 
armaments  race — determined  through 
continued  negotiation  to  this  end.'' 

We  have  been  doing  this,  or  at  least 
the  President  is  supposed  to  have  been 
doing  it,  for  the  last  6  years — the  Presi- 
dent and  the  SUte  Department. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
observation  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Having  participated  in  the  negotiations 
of  both,  I  think  there  is  a  distinction. 

The  Senator  has  read  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty, 
but  article  VI  of  the  pending  treaty  is 
an  operative  feature  of  the  treaty.  There- 
fore, the  obligation  to  negotiate  is  not 
general  but  specific  in  the  pending 
treaty. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
able  jimior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  has 
said,  we  do  not  obligate  ourselves  to 


agree.  We  obligate  ourselves  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith,  obviously  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  agreement. 

The  distinction  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  the  provision  which  the  Senator  has 
read  is  a  preambular  paragraph  in  the 
Limited  Test-Ban  Treaty,  while  article 
VI  is  an  operative  paragraph  and  thus 
becomes  an  obligation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  the  preamble 
of  the  Test-Ban  Tieaty  spells  out  the 
purpose  of  the  treatv. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  I  kgree. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
of  participating  in  the  various  confer- 
ences. Does  he  know  or  is  he  aware  of 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  had  any  part  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  present  draft  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  this:  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  was  kept  con- 
stantly and  currently  and  fullv  advised 
about  the  negotiations.  The  'proposed 
drafts,  step  by  step,  were  submitted  to 
the  committee.  I  can  say  from  personal 
knowledge  that  Ambassador  Foster  and 
Ambassador  Fisher  kept  former  Senator 
Hickenlooper.  my  fellow  Senate  adviser- 
delegate,  and  me  as  fully  advised  as  we 
were  willing  to  give  the  time  to  become 
advised.  And  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  membership  of 
the  committee  had  available  to  them  the 
fullest  consultation  with  our  represent- 
atives at  this  conference.  So  the  answer 
is.   "Yes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  when  was  the  con- 
ference held? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  the  exact  date 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Approximately    4 
years. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  lucid  discussion  he  has  given 
us  not  only  of  this  treaty  but  also  of  the 
related  issue  of  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
problem. 

I  have  learned  something  this  after- 
noon as  I  always  do  when  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

'  At  this  point,  Mr.  Saxbe  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  two  decades,  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Ever>'  American  Pres- 
ident, from  Harry  S.  Truman  to  Richard 
Nixon,  has  committed  his  administration 
to  that  goal.  The  American  people  have 
overwhelmingly  supported  all  our  efforts 
to  reach  realistic  imderstandings  with 
other  countries  to  stop  the  nuclear 
spread — to  end  the  threat  of  a  world 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  implements 
of  its  own  ruin. 

Now  those  efforts  have  borne  tangible 
fruit,  and  the  Senate  is  called  on  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  signed  last  summer  by 
the  United  States,  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  almost  90  other  countries. 
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President  Nixon  has  termed  the  treaty 
'an  Important  step  In  our  endeavor  to 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons" 
The  Committee  on  Porelgi^  Relations  has 
found  that  the  treaty  is  the  best  that 
can  be  negotiated  at  this  time"  and 
has.  on  two  occasions,  uruied  that  the 
Senate  act  favorably  upon  it 

I  .share  these  Judgments  without  reser- 
vation, and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  treaty  while  time  remains  to 
substitute  reason  for  '.he  slow  unravel- 
ing of  world  security 

No  one  could  rightly  >av  that  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  will  itself  guarantee 
that  this  or  future  tteneiailon.';  will  be 
saved  from  nuclear  wai  Even  when  the 
treaty  comes  Into  force,  patient  negutla- 
tion  will  be  required  to  extend  lUs  provi- 
sions to  additional  important  countries 
and  to  reach  practical  aKreements  on 
safeguards  over  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties In  and  of  itself,  the  treaty  does 
nothing  about  the  vast  arsenal.s  the  nu- 
clear powers  now  possess,  and  that  could, 
at  any  time,  destroy  mankind  It  is  to 
this  point  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
t  ir  from  Tennessee  Mr  G<ike  •  ad- 
dre.ssed  himself  this  afternoon 

But  the  treaty  buys  us  time,  precious 
time,  to  gain  control  over  our  destiny 
With  American  adherence,  coupled  with 
energetic  efforts  to  bring  the  treaty  s 
mechanisms  into  force  among  the  widest 
possible  number  of  states,  the  Non- 
proUferation  Treaty  can  help  stop  nu- 
clear arms  races  from  multiplying  around 
the  world  Without  the  United  States,  the 
effort  to  stop  proliferation  can  be  no 
more  successful  today  than  the  League 
of  Nations  was  50  years  ago  The  tragedy 
for  the  world  would  be  all  the  greater 

Since  achieving  the  role  of  a  major 
p.Twer  early  in  this  century,  our  burdens 
of  leadership  have  grown.  We  face  enor- 
mous demands  on  our  patience  and 
strength  in  meeting  global  commitments, 
while  our  society  at  home  undergoes 
stresses  more  dramatic  and  far  reaching 
than  at  -tny  time  in  histon.- 

For  our  own  security  and  the  security 
of  our  friends,  this  country  can  never 
withdraw  from  its  central  responsibility 
fur  the  preservation  of  peace  In  all  pru- 
dence, we  can.  and  we  mUst.  work  to 
keep  the  dangers  ot  nuclear  war  from 
getting  wor^e.  and  we  must  be  willinu 
to  take  some  risks  m  that  direction 

It  IS  for  this  reason — its  elemental 
prudence — that  I  support  the  Nonprollf- 
eration  Treaty,  as  I  supported  the  limited 
Test-Ban  Treaty  5  years  ago.  Eighty  Sen- 
ators voted  m  favor  of  the  test  ban  then 
This  treaty,  which  complements  and 
strengthens  the  mechanisms  of  the  Test- 
Ban  Treaty,  is  a  further  .step  along  the 
same  path  of  reason 

Therf  are  three  basic  respects  in  which 
I  rind  the  merits  of  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  compelling 

First,  the  treaty  promises  to  be  effec- 
tive m  creating  a  global  consensus 
against  the  growth  of  nuclear  arms  races 
to  new  and  terrifying  levels  of  violence 
Fur  the  aimost  90  non-nuclear  nations 
already  pledgm'.,'  to  accept  a  commit- 
ment not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons, 
the  treaty  represents  relief  from  the 
prospect  of  deepening  instability  and 
the  enormous  cost  these  weapons  rep- 
resent m  the  diversion  of  resources 

Although     several     important     non- 


nuclear  nations  have  yet  to  agree  they 
will  adhere  to  the  treaty,  the  consensus 
developed  on  behalf  of  the  treaty  will 
bring  united  pressures  to  bear  upon  the 
holdouts  And  even  if  nations  such  as 
West  Germany.  Israel,  and  India  do  not 
unequivocally  block  out  their  options  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons,  broad  accept- 
ance of  the  treaty  by  others  will  serve  as 
a  useful  restraint  to  hinder  and  deny 
letiitlmacy  to  unilateral  decisions  on  the 
acqui.sition  of  such  weapons. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  U  S  security 
and  diplomacy,  the  treaty  would  thus 
dramatically  lessen  the  risk  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapon  capabilities 
would  require  majtir  expansions  of  Amer- 
ican commitments  to  protect  threatened 
allies  At  the  same  time,  pressures  on  the 
United  States  and  other  nuclear  powers 
to  foster  or  tolerate  .selective  prolifera- 
tion would  be  negated  by  reciprocal  com- 
mitments blocking  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons 

Second,  the  treaty's  safeguaid.s  provi- 
sion offers  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
principle  of  international  inspection  of 
arms  limitations  agreements  This  is  of 
utmost  importance  as  a  working  prece- 
dent for  the  kind  of  reciprocal  verifica- 
tion iiece.sivkiy  for  effective  arms  control 
When  international  atomic  energy 
agency  .safeguards  are  applied  to  non- 
weapon  states,  major  acceptance  will 
have  been  achieved  of  the  principle  that 
arms  reduction  requires  meaningful  veri- 
fication The  Uinted  States  has  long  as- 
serted that  prmcipic.  but  the  Commu- 
nists ha\e  leiected  il,  jjroviding  the 
major  stumblitiK  block  to  all  efforts 
toward  nei^otiated  arms  controls 

International  inspection  will,  in  turn, 
make  possible  the  exploitation  of  the 
atom  for  peaceful  purposes  at  the  fast- 
est pace  technology  will  realistically  per- 
mit, without  the  fear  that  peaceful  proj- 
ects will  ser\e  as  the  cover  for  nuclear 
weapons  I.  for  one.  am  fully  satisfied 
with  the  assurances  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  that  American  participation  in 
these  peaceful  nuclear  activities  can  be 
conducted  on  a  sound  and  practical 
basis 

Finally,  the  treaty  embodies  a  unique 
pledge  .shared  by  the  Uiuttd  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  to 
work  to  control  the  arm.s  race  between 
the  major  powers  In  the  words  of  the 
P^tieign  Relations  Committee,  the  treaty 
■fonnali/es  the  mutual  concern"  of  these 
major  jiowers  in  containing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  '  embodying  "a  com- 
mitment to  pursue  with  good  faith  and 
urgency  new  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments " 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Mr  Gore  '  has  most  appropri- 
ately highlighted  the  importance  of  ar- 
ticle V"I  of  the  treaty 

As  a  quid  pro  quo.  between  the  non- 
weapons  powers  on  the  one  hand,  who 
are  asked  to  give  up  their  options  for 
nuclear  status,  and  the  nuclear  signa- 
tories on  the  other,  whose  nuclear  com- 
petition represents  a  constant  threat  to 
world  jjeace  The  treaty's  pledge  to  good- 
faith  negotiation  comes  at  a  welcome 
time  The  effort  to  line  up  nonweapons 
powers  to  complete  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  will  benefit  from  early  negotia- 
tions by  the  major  powers,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  meaningful  agreements  In  these 


negotiations  will.  In  turn,  be  strength- 
ened by  the  climate  of  trust  and  give- 
and-take  which  the  success  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  can  help  create. 

What  we  are  imdertaklng  to  do,  Mr 
President.  Is  to  create  what  cannot  be 
created  unless  each  country  Is  willing 
to  take  .some  risk — In  a  climate  of  mu- 
tual trust  and  risk-taking. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  shared 
commitment  of  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  t)etween  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  now  be  broadened 
into  other  fields.  Getting  on  with  tlie 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  after  almost  .i 
years  of  effort,  has  thus  become  a  desir- 
able, and  even  necessary  basis  on  which 
to  strengthen  this  promise  of  United 
States-Soviet  cooperation — in  strategic 
arms  talks,  and  perhaps  too  in  such 
other  related  areas  of  vital  U  S  concern 
as  Vietnam  and  tlie  Middle  East 

One  would  not  dare  predict  what  .i 
single  step  in  the  way  of  cooperatl  n 
might  lead  to.  but  he  can  surely  hope 
that  a  single  step  can  lead  to  other  steps 
which  miyht  include  a  resolution  of  the 
Vietnam  and  Middle  East  crises. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  a  1o::j 
long  time  since  John  F  Kennedy  called 
on  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  limited  r.i- 
clear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  "let  histoiy 
record,  that  we.  in  this  land,  at  this  time, 
took  the  first  .step." 

Tlie  next  step,  I  submit,  is  the  agree- 
ment before  us  today. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  and 
favorably  upon  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty,  in  the  interest  of  moving  on  ;o 
the  further  efforts  and  opportunities  for 
peace  that  lie  ahead 

Mr  President,  the  question  was  rai.-ed 
a  few  moments  ago.  in  colloquy  betweeii 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from  Tcn- 
ne.s.<;ee.  as  to  why  a  similar  commitment 
for  additional  reduction  of  arms  has  not 
been  Implemented  in  the  5  years  which 
have  elapsed 

In  part,  this  is  so.  I  am  sure.  Mr 
President.  t)ecause  both  sides  got  tansil-^d 
up  in  the  emotionalism  of  the  Vietnam 
i.ssue  and  lost  their  .sense  of  self-re- 
straint and  their  limited  feeling  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  others  intentions 
which  was  gained  when  we  ratified  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  reinstate  it 
in  a  limited  way  We  cannot  hope  *o 
break  down  the  walls  of  suspicion,  dis- 
trust, and  hostUity  with  a  .single  step, 
but  we  can  move  in  that  direction 

It  IS  for  that  reason  above  all.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  intend  to  vote  for 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  the  Senator 
in  liis  remarks  and  compliment  him  on 
the  eloquent  way  he  has  expressed  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  most  important  part 
of  this  treaty.  That  is  the  most  im- 
ixjrtant  aspect  of  this  treaty,  to  move 
toward  the  reestabllshment  of  .some  d'  - 
trree  of  confidence  and  trust  between 
the  two  great  powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that  is  really  the  essence  of  it 
The  details,  with  regard  to  peacetime 
use.    and    so    forth,   are   Important,   of 
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course,  but  subsidiary  to  all  these  points 
is  the  objective  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  expressed  so  well. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  would  the  Sen- 
ator allow  me  to  make  reference  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennesse  (Mr.  Gore).  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  more  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  spent  time  in  this  field  and  has  made 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  successful 
negotiations  on  this  treaty,  and  prior 
matters  in  this  area,  than  any  other 
member.  He  has  taken  a  great  interest 
and  spent  long  time  and  effort  in  rep- 
resenting the  committee  at  the  meetings 
in  Geneva  and  elsewhere. 

He  made  a  fine  speech  a  moment  ago. 
I  cannot  see  how  either  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  can  be  re- 
futed. I  congratulate  them  both. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  focusing  on  article  6  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  treaty.  If 
tlie  Soviet  Union  is  listening,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is,  and  it  wiU  focus  upon 
this  fact,  and  focus  upon  article  6  as  a 
contributing  influence  in  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  we  might 
very  well,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  some 
move  in  the  direction  of  negotiations  on 
missile  control. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
tiiink  the  Senator  is  quite  correct.  This 
IS  a  matter,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee so  well  described,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  several  years.  I 
think  it  is  the  No.  1  thing:  the  desire  to 
move  toward  a  limitation  of  the  arms 
race.  To  me,  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  element  of  anjrthing  here. 
If  any  progress  can  be  made  in  that  di- 
rection, then  we  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion the  Senator  said;  that  is,  of  rees- 
tabllshment of  some  limited  degree  of 
confidence  which  is  so  essential  to  mak- 
ing progress  toward  a  more  peaceful 
uorld.  I  think  that  the  Senator  is  qviite 
rishl. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  might  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  also  for  the  practice  which 
the  able  chairman  permits  himself,  of 
civing  members  of  his  committee  oppor- 
tunities and  providing  latitude  and  en- 
couragement for  individual  contribution. 

The  case  in  point  is  the  hearing  now 
underway  by  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee. Tomorrow,  there  will  be  an- 
other session.  The  full  committee  is  in- 
vited and,  indeed,  all  Senators  are  in- 
vited. It  will  be  an  educational  hearing. 
Once  again,  tomorrow,  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  testimony  before  us  of  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  intellectuals 
w  ho  could  be  invited,  each  of  whom  gra- 
ciously accepted  our  invitation,  not  to 
prove  my  point  or  the  point  of  some  other 
member  of  the  committee,  but  objective- 
ly to  analyze  the  problem,  which  is  an 
overweaning  one. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  be  the  first 
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major  decision  In  the  overweaning  issue 
of  the  next  decade;  how  the  resources, 
the  talents,  and  the  energies  of  our  peo- 
ple shall  be  allocated,  between  its  de- 
fense forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
the  other  needs  of  the  American  people, 
on  the  other. 

It  may  be  one  more  step — £is  the  Sena- 
tor says,  one  step  hopefully  leads  to  an- 
other— in  building  a  bridge  of  co- 
existence. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  might  at  this  point  ap- 
propriately refer  to  something  the  Sena- 
tor said  earlier — that,  in  order  to  build 
these  bridges,  we  must  find  common 
areas  of  interest  which  represent  the 
vital  interests  of  each  country.  Each  time 
we  do  that,  we  can  build  a  bridge.  I  agree 
with  his  very  apt  phrase  that  we  have  a 
mutuality  of  self-preservation  in  all  these 
matters. 

I  compliment  both  of  my  senior  col- 
leagues for  their  interest  and  their  effec- 
tive leadership  and  statesmanship. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  briefly 
to  support  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  those  Senators 
who  have  spoken  for  the  ratification  of 
the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty.  We  had 
many  hearings.  We  thought  about  the 
matter  verj'  deeply.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  the 
treaty  have  been  sensible,  but,  in  general, 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  ratification 
would  seem  to  me  to  far  outweigh  the 
arguments  against  it. 

Last  fall,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  commented  on  a  recommendation  of 
the  majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  regard  to  deposit  of  the 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
The  committee  report  suggested  that 
after  ratification  by  the  Senate,  formal 
deposit  of  the  ratification  could  be  de- 
layed as  a  tactical  move.  At  that  time. 
I  objected  that  formal  deposit  of  the 
ratification  was  a  ministerial  act^and 
that  sanctioning  discretionary  delay  by 
the  executive  branch  would  constitute  a 
bad  precedent.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
suggestion  of  discretionary  delay  does  not 
appear  in  the  committee  report  this 
time.  I  continue  to  believe  that,  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified,  the  instrument  of 
ratification  should  be  promptly  deposited. 


MILITARY  SPENDING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
like  to  comment  on  the  speech  of  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  earUer  today. 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  he  delivered  it.  but  I  had  read  the 
text.  I  found  it  to  be  an  exceUent  speech, 
and  I  find  myself  in  general  agreement 
with  the  thrust  of  his  remarks  and  his 
recommendations. 


WALLACE  E.  AND  ALMA  JOHNSON, 
OF  HOLIDAY  INNS  OF  AMERICA, 
INC. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  about  a  very  distinguished  and 
a  very  successftd  Tennessean,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace E.  Johnson,  and  his  devoted  wrife 
and  business  partner.  Alma  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Seeing  Problems  as  OppoRTUNrriES 

(NoTE.^A  conversation  with  Wallace  E. 
Johnson,  president.  Holiday  Inns  of  America. 
Inc.,  and  wide-ranging  entrepreneur  and 
builder.) 

(Wallace  E.  Johnson  knew  right  enough 
what  he  wanted  to  do  in  life  by  the  time  he 
was  14  back  In  Mississippi,  and  that  was  to 
be  a  builder.  He  took  a  flyer  at  It  at  age  18 
and  failed,  and  it  was  more  than  20  years 
before  he  again  went  Into  business  for  him- 
self and  launched  a  successful  career  in 
homebulldlng. 

(His  major  enterprise,  though,  Is  Holiday 
Inns  of  America,  Inc.,  the  world's  largest 
motor  hotel  chain.  Launched  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  partner,  Kemmons  Wilson,  it  now 
numbers  more  than  1,050  facilities  here  and 
abroad. 

(He  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  started  the  chain 
of  extended  care  facilities  known  as  Medl- 
centers  of  America,  Inc.,  with  some  two 
dozen  now  in  operation — about  half  under 
franchise — and  half  that  number  under  con- 
struction. Along  the  way.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
also  been  an  active  lay  Baptist  leader — he 
expounds  an  approach  to  business  reflecting 
religious  convictions — and  was  named  Lay 
Churchman  of  the  Year  in  1965  by  Religious 
Heritage  of  America.  Inc. 

(He  also  has  contributed  generously  to 
education  of  future  clergymen,  doctors,  law- 
yers and  bankers  through  grants  and  loans 
by  a  foundation  he  and  his  wife.  Alma,  have 
established. 

(Now  67.  Mr.  Johnson  sets  great  store  by 
inspirational  and  self-improvement  works 
and  makes  much  of  conscious  motivation — ■ 
of  himself  as  much  as  of  others — as  a  key  to 
success. 

(Many  successful  men  find  it  politic  to 
credit  their  wives'  help  for  their  success. 
Wallace  Johnson  goes  further  and  cites  spe- 
cific business  contributions  made  by  his  wife 

(A  humorous  man  and  an  enthusltistlc 
spinner  of  yarns,  many  at  his  own  expense, 
he  discussed  his  career  and  his  outlook  in 
what  he  calls  his  "think  center."  a  work  area 
alongside  the  indoor  pool  at  his  home  in 
Memphis,  where  he  flees  the  "stampede"  of 
regular  office  routine. ) 

Mt.  Johnson,  what  line  of  work  loould  you 
say  you  are  in? 

I  guess  you  would  say  very  simply  that  I 
am  in  the  money-making  business.  But  let 
me  add  that  I  am  not  bent  on  making  money 
just  to  be  making  money.  After  all.  I  don't 
feel  that  anyone — myself  included — places 
money  ahead  of  everything  else.  Since  virtu- 
ally everything  I  am  Involved  with  concerns 
the  business  of  people.  I  like  to  think  I'm 
in  the  people  business. 

My  wife  and  I  build  homes  but  for  whom'' 
We  build  them  for  people,  but  we  necessarily 
build  at  a  profit.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  also 
build  apartments  for  people,  but  again  at  a 
proflt. 

In  our  Medicenter  convalescent  home  en- 
deavor we  are  really  in  the  middle  of  the 
people  business  And  In  the  biggest  sense  of 
all.  I  am  fortunate  to  play  a  part  in  the  peo- 
ple business  of  Holiday  Inns,  a  company  made 
of  people. 

So  you  ask  me  why  I  have  to  keep  driving 
to  make  money.  It  Is  Just  a  came  of  life 
that  is  the  best  way  I  can  describe  it  to  you 

Where  is  the  money  to  be  made  in  this  peo- 
ple business? 

Now  what  you  need  to  do  Is  to  find  a  busi- 
ness there  Is  a  need  for.  When  we  ventured 
Into  the  Holiday  Inns  business,  there  was  a 
definite  need  in  America  for  reasonably 
priced,  dependable  accommodations,  .and 
there  is  a  need  now  for  this  type  of  accom- 
modation all  over  the  world.  So  I  ."^ay  to  you. 
find  an  industry  that  is  in  the  need  of  growth. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself  went 
into  the  hospital  business,  there  was  a  defi- 
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nlte  need  for  It  at  that  time  which  we 
think  we  have  helped  to  fljl  And  nurslnec 
homes  We  were  one  of  the  nrst  to  get  into 
that  to  any  degree 

Another  business  that  we  have  (jone  Into  Is 
the  cemetery  business  So  I  i{ues«  you  could 
sav  we  are  provldln,?  service  m  people  from 
the  beginning    if  Mfe  to  the  end  of  life 

This  cemetery  business  started  about  nine 
months  a^o  when  a  fellow  came  to  us  with  a 
cemetery  proposal- -everv  clay  some  business- 
man brlnsfs  us  some  kind  of  proposal  We 
looked  at  it  a  few  days;  then  I  sjot  hold  of 
It,  and  found  I  could  sell  four-by-elght 
c«met«r7  lots  for  X  dollars  and  cenus 

I  said  That  U  not  enough  money  "  so  I 
called  up  -i  posthole  digging  company  and  I 
said  'WhHt  13  the  largest  round  posthole  dig- 
ger that  I  can  buy''"  and  he  said.  "We  can 
get  them  for  you  24  inrhes  wide  "  Then  I 
called  up  i  ftber-g!<is8  casket  manufacturing 
company,  and  I  said  "Can  you  make  a  casket 
round  and  form-tlttlng?"  .ind  he  said.  "Yes," 
and  so  then  I  applied  this  to  my  piece  of 
ground  -one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  seven. 
eight — so  111  get  eight  times  is  much  for  the 
same  piece  oi  ground 

Now  I  haven't  sold  any   this  way  yet.  but 
I  haven't  found  anybody  who  objects  to  K 
How  tciU  you  bury  them — standing  up? 
Yes,  sir 

You4irst  Tiadc  if  btg  tn  the  home-building 
buiiifiM  iv>iaf  got  'jou  interested  in  becom- 
ing a  'iiixldfr^ 

Well.  I  .^m  doing  exactly  what  I  !nt«nded 
to  do  when  I  was  14  At  that  age  I  said  I 
would  be  a  builder,  a  contractor 

Why''  How  did  that  appeal  to  you? 
My  Uncle  Emmett  w.^s  a  contractor  back 
m  Edlnb-arg.  Miss  He  built  the  largest  span 
acr^iss  the  Pearl  River  at  that  time  I  saw  that 
bridge,  and  I  said.  "This  Is  what  I  am  going 
to  do — be  a  builder  " 

So  when  I  was  16  years  old.  I  whs  a  full- 
fledged  carpenter 

I  learned  how  to  read  a  scale  and  I  learned 
how  to  estimate  and  make  blueprints  and  ail 
that  sf.i.T  When  I  was  18.  I  lacked  two  years 
before  ftnishing  high  school— and  they  only 
had  through  the  llth  grade  then— but  I  had 
81  800  In  *h»  bank,  and  a  fellow  wanted  a 
house  buir.  -to  I  took  a  contract  to  build  this 
house  In  Moorhead.  Miss  .  where  I  was  living 
then  And  two  years  later  when  I  flnlshed 
that  house  my  SI.800  was  gone,  and  I  was 
8400  in  debt 

I  w;is  br^ke,  Just  as  broke  as  I  could  be. 
.■\nd.  bless  my  mother's  heart,  my  mother 
talked  me  into  going  back  to  school. 

That  was  a  tough  decision.  I  went  to  high 
sch.xji  until  I  was  22  years  old  For  me  to  go 
b.i.k  there  when  aJl  the  rest  of  the  kids 
■A'ere  younger,  and  I  was  Just  about  as  large 
as  I  .im  now  was  tough  But  I  had  to  go  back 
It  took  me  24  months  to  finish  I  wasn't  out 
>f  school  for  anything  but  Christmas  and 
•he  summerMme  After  I  flnlshed,  a  man 
loked  me  to  ^o  open  up  a  retail  lumber  yard 
13  the  manager 

I  had  never  managed  a  lumber  yard  in  my 
;i:e,  but  I  went  to  manage  It  anyhow  Later. 
'A  hen  the  depression  came  along,  the  busi- 
ness left  So.  I  left  Mississippi  and  came 
•o  Memphis,  and  worked  here  at  a  retail 
lumber  yard,  and  then  the  depression  kept 
<etting  worse  so  I  left  Memphis  and  went  to 
Pine   BlMtr    .Ark  .   and   operated   a  sawmill. 

That  was  the  only  Job  I  was  ever  fired  from 
In  my  life,  and  It  was  probably  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  Ever  since 
•hen  I  have  been  looking  for  the  guy  who 
tired   me  I   want   to  give   him   a  paid 

month's  vacation  to  anywhere  in  "he  wc  r!d. 
wny  !■!  triaf 

Because   if   he   had   not   tired   me     I   would 
probably  still  be  over  there  in  Arkiuisas  run- 
ning thiit  sawmill. 
Why  did  he  lire  you'' 

I  will  never  know  the  truth  of  It.  He  has 
never  talked  to  me  about  It  We  had  coffee 
together  at  9  00  that  morning,  and  at  11  .30 
he  sent  a  note  to  my  house  and  It  said,  "Upon 


receipt  of  this  note,  you  are  flred  "  And  my 
wife  .Mma  brought  the  note  up  to  my  office 
She  was  Just  boohoolng  and  crying,  and  I 
was  mad  If  I  could  have  found  that  guy 
that  day  but   he  had  left  town    He  sent 

the   note    got  in   his  car    and   left 

So  the  sales  manager  of  a  lumber  com- 
pany LifTered  me  a  job  vip  In  Arkansas  At 
the  same  time  I  put  a  newspaper  ad  in  the 
Commensal  Appt-at  in  Memphl.s  I  described 
Wallace  Johnson  he  could  draw  plans  he 
could  make  blueprlnt.s  and  do  the  kind  of 
work  I  had  done  for  many  vears  in  Mem- 
phis And  I  got  this  note  saying.  If  this  is 
the  Wallace  E  Johnson  that  worked  for  us 
X  number  of  years  ago  rep<Tt  for  duty  Mon- 
day.' and  that  was  U  Mind  you  it  was  a 
blind  ad  He  recognized  me  by  mv  describing 
myself  I  came  to  Memphis  and  we  stopped 
at  the  Chlsca  Hotel,  and  Alma  had  820  m 
her  purse  That  was  every  dollar  In  the 
world  that  we  had  We  got  up  the  next 
morning,  and  I  said,  '.Mma  do  you  have  the 
purse''"  and  she  said.  No.  you  have  it  '  So 
we  turned  the  room  upside  down  and  couldn't 
find  tiiat  purse 

Well  I  couldn't  whII  for  the  elevator,  so 
I  Just  went  down  the  stairs,  and  I  turned  our 
car  inside  out  and  I  still  couldn't  And  the 
purse  Just  15  cents  was  all  I  had  m  mv 
pocket  Later  we  got  in  that  car— this  was 
a  two-door  car  and  you  had  to  turn  the  .seats 
down — and  when  I  turned  one  of  the  seats  up 
the  purse  fell  down  right  at  Almas  feet. 
She  picked  It  up  and  neither  of  us  could  sav 
anything;  we  were  so  grateful  we  Just 
couldn  t  talk 

I  worked  with  this  company  for  three 
years,  and  In  December.  1939.  I  quit  to  go 
into  business  for  myself  I  had  borrowed 
S250  on  an  old  second-hand  Ford,  and  I  was 
39  years  old  then 

I  built  my  nrst  house  at  132  3.  McKellar. 
and  It  Is  still  standing  there  today  in  good 
condition  We  could  build  good  houses,  but 
I  think  what  turned  the  business  on  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  was  when  I  went 
to  .1  printing  plant  and  had  some  pasteboard 
signs  printed  that  said.  "Let  Wallace  E. 
Johnson  build  you  a  home  on  this  lot  " 

At  that  time  there  were  more  than  15.000 
lots  scattered  all  over  Memphis,  with  curbs 
and  gutters  and  utilities  and  sidewalks— 
and  weeds  and  grass. 

I  didn't  own  a  cockeyed  one.  but  I'd  Just 
sow  these  signs — 400  or  500  of  them— up 
and  down  the  street 

One  day  I  was  up  in  the  Commercial  & 
Industrial  Bank  making  a  $5  withdrawal,  and 
a  man  in  front  of  me  was  making  a  S500  de- 
posit He  turned  to  the  president  of  the  bunk 
and  I  overheard  him  say.  "Where  in  the  heck 
did  this  fellow  Wallace  Johnson  come  from'.' 
He  owns  more  lots  In  town  than  any  one 
man  I  have  ever  seen"  So.  things  were  be- 
ginning to  pick  up  Pretty  soon,  we  started 
the  business  of  speculative  houses,  building 
them  for  82  999  each. 

Was  that  new  tn  \tpmphis  at  the  ttme' 
Yes.  sir,  brand  new  Nobody  here  had  ever 
heard  of  starting  10  houses  at  one  !ime. 
I  have  copies  of  front-page  newspaper 
headlines  slating.  "Wallace  E  Johnson  starts 
10  houses."  Nobody  e\er  heard  of  anybody 
being  that  crazy  The  tlrst  year  we  were  In 
business,  we  biult  181  houses. 

Were  you  the  first  in  Memphis  to  recognize 
the    need    tor    low-income    groups? 

Yes,  we  buJlt  low-Income  housing  for  both 
Negroes  and  whites  And  then  we  were  the 
tlrst  to  build  a  low-rental  housing  project. 
Down  through  this  section  of  the  country, 
these  were  the  flrst  low-income  projects 
built,    both    for    Negroes   and    for    whites 

.At  that  time  I  had  a  meeting  once  a  month 
■*"lth  my  employees  and  their  entire  families. 
We'd  take  them  out  to  dinner  for  5u  cents 
or  75  cents  a  person — that  would  buy  a  good 
meal  at  that  time — and  I  would  say  ""AH 
right,  gentleman,  next  year  we  are  going  to 
build  a  house  a  day.  or  365  .i  vear  '  In  1941, 
we  .-started,  finished  and  sold  365  houses!  In 
1942,  I  ran  1,000  houses  through  the  mill,  and 


In     1944    and    1945    and    1946— around    that 
period     we    would    build    and    sell    2.000    or 
3.000  houses  every  year. 
Old  I/O"  do  r^iv  alone^ 

No.  everyUxly  pitched  In.  especially  Alma 
You  alwiiys  hear  about  the  part  that  a  wtie 
plays,  but  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  One 
time  we  had  an  inventory  of  maybe  150  uii- 
.sold  houses  on  our  hands,  .md  Mrs,  John.s.  ii 
and  myself  were  thinking  about  how  we 
could  K'et  this  deal  turned  on,  and  she  came 
up  with  the  Idea  of  running  a  contest  We 
had  about  25  salesmen  working  for  us  and  wp 
decided  to  tell  them  we'd  take  the  wife  of  the 
s.ilesman  who  .sold  the  largest  number  .  f 
those  houses-  we'd  take  his  wife  to  town  at;i| 
we  would  spend  »400  to  dress  that  gal  up  in 
the  finest  clothes  available  We  also  h.,cl 
other  prizes  .ill  the  way  down  to  $50  Beff  r^ 
we  put  this  contest  Into  effect,  when  the  lui-- 
bands  got  In  at  9  00  o'clock  at  night,  the 
wives  would  .'■ay.  "Prank,  what  in  the  wor'.cj 
did  you  stay  out  so  long  for?  My  goodness 
gracious'  Why  didn't  you  come'  on  home 
earlier'' " 

But  all  that  soon  changed  When  they  pot 
home  at  9  00.  the  wives  would  sav.  "Prank,  if 
you  haven't  made  a  sale,  get  out  of  here  ami 
make  one  and  don't  come  back  until  you 
have  " 

Did  It  work'' 

My  goodne.ss  It  turned  the  whole  buslne^.s 
upside  down  We  sold  houses  when  the  rest 
of  the  folks  in  town  couldn't  give  them  awav. 
I  have  never  seen  the  fellows  turned  on  more 
So.  you  see  these  ladles  can  really  turn  "vi.s 
on.  And  they  can  turn  us  off.  too 

Didn't  you  get  your  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers and  everybody  rise  out  working  <nr 
you  at  one  time'' 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  always  done  that  .At 
one  piu-tlcular  time — I  never  will  forget  this  - 
I  had  50  or  75  houses  unsold,  and  the  bankc- 
.sald  to  me.  "Wallace.  I  think  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  its  we  are  going  to  be  able  •  i 
go  with  you  You  haven't  made  any  sales  ::i 
about  30  days,  and  If  you  don't  bring  in  son>' 
more  sales,  we  are  rK)t  going  to  let  you  sta.'-t 
any  more  houses  '"  So  I  called  together  all 
the  painters,  paperhangers.  carpenters,  brick- 
layers        everybody 

■"We  axe  building  more  houses  than  anv 
other  one  company  In  this  sltu.itlon.""  I  said. 
"But  in  two  weeks  if  we  haven't  .sold  this  ir;- 
ventory.  you  are  not  going  to  have  Jobs  I 
wont  have  one  and  there  won  t  be  anything 
This  is  getung  dDwn  to  the  real  tough  goine 
'When  you  go  to  church  v^hen  you  ,.re 
on  the  streets  or  -Aherever  you  go.  you  tioK 
about  buying  a  house.  And  when  you  meet 
a  fellow  on  the  street  you  Just  say.  'Mister, 
wouldn't  you  wain  to  buy  a  house'.'"  " 

This  was  the  way  the  whole  pan?  worked 
and  we  sold  our  quota  of  houses  In  Just  two 
weeks ! 

Let  me  back  up  for  a  second  and  tell  ycu 
about  something  else.  I  had  a  young  ma:i 
working  'Alth  us  at  one  particular  time — .i 
verv  fine  person-  and  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans and  met  up  with  an  officer  In  the  Sea- 
bees  This  boy  got  to  doing  a  little  drink- 
ing With  this  naval  officer  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew,  this  officer  called  me  from 
Grenada.  Miss  .  and  said.  Mr  Johnson,  we 
have  just  completed  the  liueniory  of  all 
vour  trucks  and  equipment  .md  inanpower. 
and  we  are  coming  to  Memphis  to  move  it  all 
down  here" 

I  said.  "What  are  vou  talking  abouf"  and 
he  said.  Your  whole  organization  has  been 
signed  up  for  the  Seabeey.  .aid  you  are  be- 
ing shipped  out  in  two  weeks  for  the  P;'.- 
cilic  "  I  said.  Have  you  lost  your  mind' 
What  is  happening  to  me'  Tell  me  some- 
thii'g  abjut  this!'  And  he  saii.  "That  ".s 
the  truth  This  boy  has  signed  everything 
•ap.  '  and  I  told  him.  'Man.  that  guy  doesn't 
own  my  company.  I  can't  do  this"  He  said. 
Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  Just  got  to."  I  had  to 
CO  some  to  get  us  out  of  that  one. 

I  had  Just  gotten  that  thing  straightened 
out.  and  nen.  Marshall  was  flying  through 
Memphis.  He  bought  a  newspaper  here  and 
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read  that  Wallace  Johnson  was  turning  out 
a  hovise  every  two  and  a  half  hotu-s,  bang, 
bang.  bang.  So.  when  he  got  to  Washington, 
he  called  me  on  the  phone,  and  said,  ""This 
is  Oen  George  C.  Marshall.  Put  your  secre- 
tary on  the  phone:  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I 
want  you  to  do" 

He  literally  had  the  authority — there 
WHsn"t  any  question  about  It — to  Just  say, 
■  Vou  go  do  It."  and  I  knew  that.  I  got  so 
nervous  I  couldn't  hold  the  phone,  I  was 
shaking  so  bad.  I  got  my  secretary  on  the 
phone  and  I  got  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the 
phone,  and  all  I  co'jld  say  was  "Yes.  sir.  Yes, 
sir  Yes.  sir  ""  And  he  told  me.  "Take  your 
engineers,  yourself  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
catch  the  train  tomorrow  night  and  you 
come  into  Knoxville.  Tenn..  and  you  go  to 
the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  there  and  wait 
for  instructions."  We  did.  and  the  next 
morning  they  came  over  and  picked  us  up 
and  carried  us  out  somewhere — I  don't  know 
where— and  they  fingerprinted  and  they 
blueprinted  and  they  questioned  us  half  a 
whole  day.  and  then  the  next  day  they  said, 
We  are  going  to  tell  you  what  we  want, 
but  you  cannot  ask  any  questions.  Here  Is 
the  plot  plan  on  a  piece  of  ground  here,  and 
we  want  3.000  houses  and  want  them  In  90 
days,  and  you  don't  have  to  ask  about  money 
or  anytlilng.  Just  go  to  It." 

I  have  letters  from  him  In  long-hand, 
sealed  In  beeswax  But  I  finally  had  to  get  out 
of  that  because  I  was  building  defense  hous- 
ing all  over  the  country  and  I  owed  the 
banks  a  lot  of  money.  Of  course,  they  paid 
me  for  drawing  a  lot  of  plans  that  I  drew, 
and  some  of  the  original  houses  are  standing 
there  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

When  you  started  the  Holiday  Inns,  this 
bring  a  franchise  operation,  did  you  have 
trouble  getting  people  interested  in  it? 

Oh,  yes.  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  was 
1953  when  I  Joined  up  with  Kemmons  "Wil- 
son, the  founder  of  Holiday  Inns  of  America. 

I  had  been  very  active  In  the  National  As- 
.■-oclatlon  of  Home  Builders,  so  I  sent  75  let- 
ters of  Invitation  to  builders  all  over  the  na- 
tion to  come  to  Memphis.  We  had  them  all 
there  for  dinner  one  night  and  we  tried  to 
sell  home  builders  on  going  out  and  buying 
the  franchises. 

Out  of  75  builders  invited,  65  showed  up. 
Everybody  was  really  excited  about  It  but 
only  two  or  three  builders  bought  the  fran- 
chises. 

Hoio  come  you  had  so  feto  franchise 
takers? 

Well,  at  that  particular  time  we  had  a  very 
tight  money  situation. 

You  have  had  your  troubles  teith  finances 
over  the  years,  haven't  you? 

We  have  had  troubles,  yes,  and  It  has  been 
my  Job  primarily  to  secure  the  finances  for 
Holiday  Inns.  Oettlng  money  has  been  no 
problem.  I  look  at  It  as  Just  an  opportunity. 
I  don't  have  any  real  problems  at  all.  I  will 
lie  very  frank  with  you  and  tell  you  why  I 
have  no  problems.  One  day  In  November, 
1966.  I  flew  to  New  Orleans  with  my  preacher. 
Or  James  Eaves,  pastor  of  Union  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  In  Memphis. 

On  the  way  back  to  Memphis,  we  were  In 
a  hurry  to  get  to  the  airport  from  the  out- 
skirts of  New  Orleans,  so  we  chartered  a  hell- 
copter,  and  250  feet  In  the  air,  the  helicopter 
lost  power.  The  engine  went  pfft  and  out  she 
•went,  right  over  the  city.  Coming  down,  the 
blades  sawed  four  high  power  lines  in  half, 
and  we  sawed  the  roof  off  a  house  or  two. 

Those  electric  power  lines  hit  the  ground. 
Jumping  around  like  lightning  and  barking 
like  a  dog. 

The  pilot  had  said  to  us  on  the  way  down, 
"As  soon  as  we  hit  the  ground,  run  If  you 
can.  because  this  thing  is  going  to  burn," 
and  sure  enough,  gasoline  was  all  over  the 
streets,  but  It  didn't  catch  fire  and  I  waded 
right  out  In  the  middle  of  it.  You  could  have 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  that  thing  with  a 
shovel.  But  I  walked  away  from  It  all.  Com- 
ing down  through  the  sky,  I  said  to  my 
preacher,  "Looks  like  we're  fixing  to  go  to 


Heaven,"  and  he  said,  "I  hope  not."  For  the 
time  being,  I'm  glad  he  was  right. 

So,  since  that  day.  I  have  had  no  prob- 
lems on  this  earth  at  all,  I  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  opportunities,  though.  I  really  have 
the  opportunities. 

Hou)  would  you  go  about  borrowipg  money. 
say.  ichen  you  were  doing  something  tliat 
nobody  else  was  doing? 

Well.  I  want  to  say  this:  Even  before  we 
ever  started  Holiday  Inns,  I  had  to  borrow 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
houses.  So  I  have  been  In  the  money-bor- 
rowing business  all  my  life.  I  even  borrowed 
$85  to  get  married  on. 

I  have  always  tried  to  look  at  it  like  this. 
A  banker  may  be  the  finest  friend  in  the 
world,  but  he  wants  to  know  how  you  are 
going  to  pay  the  borrowed  money  back. 
So.  If  I  don't  have  a  way  set  in  my  mind 
how  I"m  going  to  pay  it  back.  I  Just  don't 
ask  for  it 

I  believe  the  human  mind  is  like  a  field 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  That  field  doesn't 
talk  back  to  you  to  say.  "Plant  on  my  back 
cotton  or  corn  or  rice,"'  It  doesn't  care  what 
you  plant,  but  whatever  you  plant  and  fer- 
tilize and  water,  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  gather  at  harvest  time  So  if  you  plant  in 
your  mind:  "I  can't  borrow  this  money." 
and.  "This  project  is  going  to  be  a  failure." 
and,  "I  am  going  to  be  a  failure,"  well,  that 
is  what  grows  in  your  mind 

I  have  always  been  able  to  convince  a 
banker  that  I  needed  the  moi:iey  because  I 
make  it  a  point  to  know  in  my  mind  exactly 
what  it  is  for.  I  believe  in  positive  thinking 
and,  more  Important.  I  have  always  prayed 
for  God  to  give  me  wisdom  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

What  quality  or  talent  of  yours  would  you 
say  has  been  most  helpful  to  you  in  your 
career? 

Well,  I've  always  wished  my  papa  had 
sent  me  to  college  The  first  time  Mrs.  John- 
son ever  heard  me  say  this,  she  said,  "Col- 
lege would  have  ruined  you!  It  wouldnt 
have  fitted  you!"  Then,  she  compared  me 
to  the  bumblebee.  The  bumblebee,  accord- 
ing to  science,  was  not  built  to  fly.  But  he 
doesn't  know  the  difference,  so  he  just  goes 
flying  right  along.  In  college,  I  might  have 
learned  I  couldn't  do  a  lot  of  things  I've 
been  doing,  so  my  wife  tells  me. 

Alma  always  says  that  one  of  my  quali- 
ties Is  being  stubborn;  not  giving  up  easily 
on  anything.  Others  say  that  simply  being 
able  to  think  something  through — and  being 
able  to  sell  It — might  be  called  my  strong 
point. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  my  real 
strong  points  are.  First.  I  have  the  greatest 
wife  a  man  ever  had.  She  is  really  a  po'w.-er- 
house  of  a  thinker.  She  is  secretary  to  76 
corporations,  and  she  helps  to  make  decision 
after  decision.  And  then  I  am  also  blessed 
•with  the  greatest  partner  in  the  world, 
Kemmons  Wilson.  He  is  really  a  great  man. 
Both  of  us  think  things  through  together. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  terrific  business  lady. 
She  practically  has  a  sixth  sense,  when  it 
comes  to  business.  In  all  these  42  years.  I 
thought  she  was  thinking,  but  she  wasn"t 
thinking;  she  was  feeling.  Ladles  have  this 
sense  of  feeling:  they  are  blessed  with  a  feel 
for  particular  things. 

To  show  you  how  this  works,  let  me  tc'.l 
you  about  when  I  had  about  3.000  houses 
left  on  my  hands  after  World  War  II  was 
over.  Man.  I  had  salesmen  selling  the  equity 
for  $300  or  $400. 

One  morning  Alma  and  I  drove  all  over 
town,  and  she  looked  around  and  said, 
"'What  are  we  selling  that  house  for?"  and 
I  said,  "We  are  selling  it  for  $3,000."  She 
said.  "Raise  It  to  $4,000.  Then,  she  said. 
"What  are  we  selling  this  house  for?"  and 
I  said.  "We  are  selling  it  for  $4,000."  and 
she  said,  "Raise  It  to  $5,000."  In  four  hours 
she  had  raised  the  price  of  housing  a  million 
dollars  In  this  town. 

Her  decision  brought  us  a  million  dollars 
Just  like  that.  And  three  or  four  months  after 


that  she  went  right  back  and  raised  them 
another  million  dollars!  She  really  has  a  leel 
lor  this. 

During  the  war  we  were  bxiildlng  over  in 
Pine  Bluff,  with  400  houses  under  construc- 
tion The  .^rmy  had  drafted  every  painter 
I  had.  but  one.  and  I  could  see  Wallace 
Johnson  going  broke  so  fast  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  So  I  went  back  to  the  office  and 
I  said.  "We  cant  lini.sh  these  houses:  we 
have  no  painters.  "  and  .Mma  tells  me.  Go 
back  to  your  office  1  want  lo  think  about  u 
u  Utile,  and  I  will  check  back  with  you 
directly.  "  Later,  .she  came  back  and  she  said. 
"Let's  use  women  to  paint!"  Never  had  any- 
body heard  of  that  in  this  town.  So,  we  put 
an  ad  in  the  Pine  Bluff  paper:  "Wanted, 
women  to  paint  houses." 

Then  I  told  her,  Go  to  town  and  ouy 
"Whatever  you  want  to  in  the  way  of  cover- 
alls, and  you  take  one  of  these  houses  and 
you  start  the  first  school  for  women  painters 

In  the  next  lew  days,  they  h.id  100  women 
going  to  school  to  learn  how  lo  p.ilnt  They 
had  p.ilnt  all  over  their  eyebrows,  in  their 
liair,  and  all  over  them,  1  h.tve  pictures 
showing  them  like  that  But  we  finished 
those  houses  and  later  brought  that  irade 
back  to  Memphis,  and  I  have  had  as  many 
as  300  women  working  for  me  on  the  weekly 
payroll,  painting  houses  on  the  inside.  And 
lots  of  them  have  done  a  lot  better  job  than 
the  men. 

So  I  think  I  have  been  exlren-iCly  blessed 
with  a  wife  that  is  luiusual  m  money- 
making  views.  It  seems  that  every  lime  I 
went  against  her  advice,  I  didn't  come  out 
so  well. 

To  what  else  do  you  attribute  your  suc- 
cess ? 

1  think  we  have  a  way  of  communicating 
I  think  this  has  been  one  of  our  reasons  for 
success.  We  have  been  able  to  comniunlcjte 
with  the  people:  to  communicate  -with  those 
working  lor  us.  to  communicate  with  those 
we  work  with,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
bankers  and  lending  institutions,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

I  keep  a  list  of  .stockholders  in  every  io",^n. 
When  I  gel  into  a  to'wn  .ind  I  have  10  or  15 
minutes  'A-aiting  time.  I  will  call  stockhold- 
ers up  and  say.  ""This  is  Wallace  John.son. 
president  of  your  company.  Holiday  Inns  of 
.\merica.  and  in  1962  you  ixmght  100  shares 
of  Holiday  Inns  -stock  at  so-.<nd-so  many 
dollars,  so  today  with  your  splits  and  so  on. 
you  have  400  shares— and  you  have  sold  off 
20  shares,  but  it  cost  you  $1,900 — and  now 
your  stock  is  worth  $65,000.  I  just  wanted  to 
call  you  up  and  lell  you  how  your  compiay 
is  doing." 

How  do  you  keep  track  of  everything  uou 
do? 

Well,  I  have  always  been  able  :o  do  sev- 
eral things  at  once.  My  secretary  claims  I 
can  write  a  note  on  subject  "'A."  talk  on  ■.''le 
telephone  on  subject  "B."  and  read  a  letter 
on  subject  "C."  while  .she  is  reading  another 
letter  out  loud  to  me  on  subject  ""D."  And 
if  I  am  talking  to  you  on  the  phone,  you 
will  never  know  th.it  there  is  anything  else 
going  on  except  subject  "B."  That's  what 
my  secretary  says. 

I  will  Just  say  the  Good  Lord  blessed  me 
with  a  "wonderful  memory. 

I  remember  more  figures  than  I  do  any 
particular  thing,  I  could  tell  you  right  now 
exactly  how  much  money  I  have  in  Holiday 
Inns  or  in  about  250  bank  accounts,  and  I 
won"t  miss  any  one  of  them  over  just  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

I  think  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  you  hew  I 
do  it.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  do  it.  I  think 
it  is  by  concentrating. 

How  do  yov  spend  your  tpare  time'' 

Working. 

/  mean  now  do  you  spend  ivhatcver  tirne 
you  have  off? 

Working.  Well,  we  have  a  home  In  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  which  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  get  over  there  away  from  it  all 
some,  but  over  there.  I  still  am  thinking 
mighty  hard. 
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I  try  to  read.  oh.  one  or  two  booka  every 
month  Right  now.  I  axn  reading  "Enthualann 
Makes  the  Difference"  by  Dr  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  When  I  got  through  reading  the  flrst 
two  or  three  chapters.  I  found  It  was  so 
great.  I  put  It  on  tape  and  I  have  the  tape 
on  a  machine  right  over  there  I  turn  the  tape 
recorder  on  and  put  on  the  head  phones,  and 
frequently  while  I  am  listening  to  one  book 
on  '.ape.  I  Am  reading  a  different  book  at  the 
same   time 

Crod  wa«  smart  when  he  made  man  He 
made  four  holes  :n  the  nead  for  Information 
to  go  In.  and  only  one  for  it  to  come  out 

Because  we  have  so  '.litle  time  to  Improve 
our  minds,  as  much  as  they  can  be  Unproved, 
I  set  goals  whlcb  I  make  myself  live  up  to.  X 
make  a  list,  a  long  list  Then  I  turn  around 
and  talk  to  myself  and  lecture  Che  old  man 
and  get  him  going  to  get  the  goals  accom- 
plished 

That  has  been  the  secret  of  Holiday  Inns 
a.l  along  We  have  nad  |[.jaj»  Some  people 
laughed  when  we  said  we  would  have  a  sys- 
tem of  1000  Holiday  Inns  We  now  have 
1  050  and  hope  to  have  3.0O0  around  the  wor;d 
in  10  years   That  Is  one  of  our  many  ^oals 

Besides  the  35  Industry-related  companies 
which  HIA  now  owns,  the  company  is  m  the 
process  of  acquiring  Tco  Industries.  Inc  . 
which  "contrsjis  Continental  Trallways.  Inc  . 
Delta  Steamship  Lines  Inc  .  and  other  prop- 
erties. Including  foreign  and  domestic  tour 
operations 

k'ou  'late  done  quite  a  bit  of  innovating  m 
building  motels   haven't  \iou? 

Quite  a  bit  of  it  What  has  made  the  motel 
a  success  is  that  we  Jist  keep  building  the 
same  size  room  over  and  over,  and  we  have 
eliminated  the  guesswork  We  know  that  it 
only  takes  four  feet  of  this  and  10  feet  of  chat 
tu  get  the  job  done.  Tet  we  keep  modernizing 
our  designs.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  trends. 

Hou:  do  you  motivate  your  peopled 
I  think  we  have  at  Holiday  Inns  the  finest 
proflt-sharlng  plan  :n  America  It  Is  mod- 
eled after  the  Sears-Roebuck  plan  We  have 
maids  and  porters  and  other  people  In  the 
company  who  have  staved  witn  us  and  have 
saved  more  money  than  they  ever  thought 
they  would  save  in  their  lifetimes  Also,  we 
are  blessed  with  the  type  of  family  spirit 
which  I  feel  la  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
Holiday  Inns  system 

Hoiv  do  >ou  go  about  getting  tfie  right 
people^ 

I  Just  thank  Ood  so  many  of  the  right  peo- 
ple want   to  go  to  work   for  ua 

V'ju  ore  iiappy  in  what  you  are  doing' 
Yes,  sirree  Bob.  I  am  extremely  iiappy  lii 
what  I  am  doing  I  am  aolng  exactly  wnat  I 
intended  to  do  when  I  was  14  years  old  And 
I  have  the  sweetest  wife  m  this  world  I  nave 
never  cioeed  a  telephone  conversation  with 
her  without  saying.  I  love  you  I  am  happy 
I  will  guarantee  you  t  am   happy 

But  I  jwe  so  much  money.  I  have  to  get  up 
and  just  run  like  the  dickens  to  stand  still 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  abstrnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed  as 
in  legislative  session. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  out  of  order,  as  m  legislative 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
bill  and  for  making  a  short  statement 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 


S  1461— INTRODUCTION  OF  DE- 
FENDER ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  which  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Mr  Ervin  •  and  myself  On  Janu- 
ary 27.  1969.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Ehvini  and 
myself.  I  introduced  S  650,  entitled 
■' Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  '  which  embodied  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stales.  Today  I  introduce  again, 
on  behalf  of  the  .senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Ehvini  and  myself, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress a  new  bill,  S  1461.  which  further 
refines  the  proposals  contained  in  S.  650. 
In  addition  to  embodying  the  substance 
of  S.  650,  this  new  bill  allows  the  creation 
of  Federal  public  defender  or  community 
defender  organizations 

The  purpose  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  is  to  make  more  effective  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  counsel  m  Federal 
criminal  cases  by  providing  compensated 
counsel  and  other  defense  services  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  obtain  their 
own.  The  act  has  been  in  effect  nearly  4 
years,  and  the  experience  gained  has 
demonstrated  its  success  as  well  as  the 
need  for  both  its  expansion  and  improve- 
ment 

When  the  88th  Congress  passed  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  in  1964,  it  estab- 
lished machinery  to  compensate  counsel 
on  a  case- by -case  basis  The  1964  con- 
ference report  -H  Rept  1709'  which 
accompanied  the  bill  recognized  the  need 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  act  in  mak- 
ing compensated,  lugh-quality  defense 
counsel  available  in  the  Federal  courts 
to  tiie  financially  disadvantaged.  The 
conferees  requested,  however,  that  "the 
Department  of  Justice  should  revive  its 
recent  .study  on  the  need  for  a  Federal 
public  defender  system  throughout  the 
entire  Federal  judicial  system." 

To  give  effect  to  this  request  of  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Justice,  in  1967. 
Lhrout;h  its  Office  uf  Criminal  Justice, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit- 
ed State.s,  tlirough  its  Committee  To  Im- 
plernenl  the  Cr.miiial  Justice  Act,  Jomtly 
commissioned  Prof  Gallin  H  Oaks,  of 
tile  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  to 
undertake  a  .study  of  tlie  operation  of  the 
Crim.nal  Justice  Act  with  paitlcular  at- 
itintion  to  the  need  lor  Federal  public  de- 
fenders in  liKht  of  Uie  defense  repre- 
sentation furnished  imdtr  the  act 

Under  the  auspice.s  uf  the  National 
Le«al  Aid  and  Defender  Associations  Na- 
tional Defender  project  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  s  Center  for  Studies  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Professor  Oaks  con- 
ducted a  study  spanning  6  months  and 
covering  many  judicial  districts.  The 
comprehensive  report  he  authored,  en- 
titled "The  Criminal  Justice  Act  in  the 
Federal  District  Courts  '  was  completed 
in  19tJ8  and  is  currently  being  printed  by 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Professor  Oaks'  study  testifies  to  the 
ba^ic  soundness  of  tlie  Criminal  Justice 
Act  and  he  found  the  administration  of 


the  act  generally  praiseworthy.  It  pointed 
out,  however,  that  recent  developments 
in  the  criminal  law  Justified  an  expan- 
sion in  the  act's  coverage  as  well  eis  the 
refinement  of  some  provisions  foimd  to 
be  cumbersome  As  a  result  of  these  find- 
ings the  Judicial  Conference  recom- 
mended a  series  of  amendments  which  I 
Introduced  as  S.  650  I  have  made  some 
furtlier  refinements  in  those  provisions 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  my  re- 
marks 

OCrENOER    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  heart  of  S.  1461,  however,  is  a  new 
subsection  '  h  >  which  will  be  added  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  This  subsection  will 
broaden  the  range  of  resources  available 
to  busy  Federal  districts  to  meet  their 
defense  representation  needs.  It  would 
allow,  but  not  require,  a  district  or  part 
of  a  district  in  which  200  or  more  defend- 
ants are  required  to  be  represented  an- 
nually by  appointed  counsel  to  create  a 
mixed"  defender  system.  In  a  "mixed" 
defender  system  the  use  of  private  coim- 
sel  will  be  supplemented  with  either  of 
two  types  of  full-time  defender  organiza- 
tions. In  those  districts  which  qualify 
under  this  proposal,  the  district  can  elect 
to  establish  either  a  Federal  public 
defender  organization  or  a  community 
defender  organization. 

Subsection  '  h  >  is  proposed  in  response 
to  a  need  which  is  fully  documented  in 
Professor  Oaks'  report.  After  visiting 
many  of  the  busiest  Federal  districts. 
Professor  Oaks  concluded  that: 

There  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  full-time 
salaried  federal  defender  lawryers  on  an  op- 
tional basis  In  certain  districts,  and  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  establish  the 
full-time  federal  defender  as  a  tlnanclaUi 
stable  option  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 

The  meaningful  and  real  advantages  of 
full-time  defenders  can  probably  be  con- 
sidered to  be  flrst.  a  reduction  In  the 
administrative  burden  on  court  pei- 
sonnel;  second,  a  more  efficient,  more 
experienced  defense  counsel  service 
available  to  needy  defendants  and.  third, 
a  defense  counsel  service  capable  of  fur- 
nishing more  complete  representation  to 
the  defendant. 

In  a  district  electing  to  establish  a 
"Federal  public  defender  organization,' 
one  or  more  salaried  Federal  attorneys, 
working  full-time,  would  be  available  to 
accept  Criminal  Justice  Act  assignments 
The  director  of  each  Federal  public  de- 
fender organization  would  be  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term  by  the  judicial  council 
of  the  circuit  In  which  representation  is 
to  be  furnished.  Fiscal  supervision  of 
such  public  defenders  would  be  In  the 
liands  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  and  salaries  paid  to 
defenders  would  be  comparable  to  those 
paid  In  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the 
district. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Federal  public 
defender  organization,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  busy  Federal  district  to  sup- 
plement its  private  counsel  provisions 
with  a  "community  defender  organiza- 
tion."" Although  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  grants,  the  design  and 
administration  of  such  an  organization 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  locality 
which  It  was  to  serve.  The  proposed 
structure  and  function  of  the  community 
defender  orgcmlzatlon  would  be  sub- 
mitted as  an  amendment  to  the  Crlml- 
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nal  Justice  Act  plan  for  the  district. 
Under  the  act  the  approval  of  both  the 
district  court  and  the  judicial  conference 
of  the  circuit  would  be  required.  In  this 
manner,  supervision  by  the  local  judi- 
ciary would  be  assured. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
community  defender  provision  is  that, 
by  its  flexibility,  It  allows  a  district  to 
capitalize  on  the  experience  of  a  variety 
of  experimental  defender  projects  which 
have  been  launched  in  the  last  5  years. 
Moreover,  in  a  district  in  which  an  exist- 
ing legal  aid  agency  or  defender  organi- 
zation is  now  furnishing  representation, 
amendment  of  the  CJA  plan  would  allow 
that  organization  to  receive  necessary 
Federal  support  to  continue  Its  work. 

The  hallmark  of  this  bill  with  its  cre- 
ation of  a  "mixed"  defender  system  Is 
that  it  allows  each  Federal  district  with 
a  substantial  criminal  docket  to  provide 
defense  representation  in  the  manner 
most  efficient  and  effective  In  light  of  its 
local    conditions.    The   passage   of   the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  was  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  adequate  de- 
fense services  for  the  financially  disad- 
vantaged;  S.    1461   would  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  CJA  from  a  stand- 
point of  efficiency  and  quality  of  repre- 
sentation. It  would  broaden  the  range  of 
alternatives  available  and  make  the  CJA 
more  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  each 
Federal  district  on  an  individual  basis. 
Professor  Oaks'  finding  of  a  need  for 
a  public  defender  system  is  but  the  most 
recent  in  a  chain  of  recommendations  by 
legal  experts  that  quality  representation 
in  criminal  cases  requires  full-time  de- 
fenders to  augment  the  resources  and 
efforts  of  the  private  assigned  counsel 
systems  in  busy  jurisdictions.  The  1963 
report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee on  Poverty  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Federal  Criminal  Justice — Allen 
Committee — urged  the  establishment  of 
full-time  defender  offices  In  the  Federal 
courts  to  share  with  private  assigned 
counsel  the  task  of  representation,  par- 
ticularly In  the  busiest  districts.  In  1967, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
recommended    the    creation    of    State- 
financed  defender   systems  as  well   as 
compensated  assigned  coimsel  programs 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  defense  services. 
And  the  American  Bar  Association  proj- 
ect on  Minimimi  Standards  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  its  1967  publication,  "Provid- 
ing Defense  Services."  similarly  recom- 
mended   that    career    service    defender 
offices  be  made  available  on  a  local  option 
basis. 

More  recently,  President  Nixon  in  his 
January  31.  1969.  message  on  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  endorsed  one  of 
the  earliest  Federal  defender  programs, 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  President  noted  that  the 
District's  pilot  project  "has  given  every 
indication  of  success,"  and  he  has  sup- 
ported an  expansion  of  the  agency  to 
enable  it  to  become  a  full-fledged  de- 
fender office  providing  effective  and  effi- 
cient representation  in  conjunction  with 
the  substantial  efforts  of  the  private  bar. 
The  road  leading  to  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  indigent  defendants  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  one.  Its  begin- 
nings can  be  traced  to  a  1937  report  of 


the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  which  recommended  public  de- 
fense assistance  for  indigent  defendsoits 
In  some  districts  with  a  high  volume  of 
criminal  cases.  The  debate  over  a  public 
defender  system  raged  for  years  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  1949,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  a 
defense  bill  without  the  public  defender 
provision. 

Beginning  In  1961.  this  Senator  intro- 
duced a  total  of  four  bills  concerned  with 
providing  counsel  to  indigents.  Utilizing 
recommendations  of  the  Allen  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
1963,  I  Introduced  S.  1057.  I  was  most 
fortunate  to  be  joined  in  my  efforts  by 
Senator  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
then-Senator  Keating,  of  New  York.  The 
assistance  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men was  invaluable  in  achieving  ultimate 
passage  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  but 
without  any  provision  for  public  defender 
systems. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  subsection  (h)  is 
so  drafted  that  the  Congress  finally  will 
accept  the  use  of  full-time  salaried 
defenders.  Professor  Oaks'  report,  the 
ABA'S  recommendation,  the  National 
Crime  Commlsison  report  and  the  Allen 
Committee  report  all  emphasize  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  involvement 
of  the  private  bar  in  criminal  defense 
work.  To  achieve  that  result,  proposed 
subsection  ih)  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  full-time  defenders 
only  as  a  supplement  to  the  provisions 
for  continued  substantial  representation 
by  private  counsel. 

JUDICIAL  conference  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  S.  1461.  adopts 
all  of  the  Judicial  Conference  proposals. 
as  did  S.  650,  and  enlarges  the  scope  of 
the  act  on  the  basic  theory  that  when- 
ever counsel  Is  required  to  be  appointed 
he  should  be  eligible  for  compensation.  In 
order  to  achieve  such  a  result,  the  acts 
coverage  is  expanded  to  include  probation 
revocation  proceedings  and  certain  pre- 
arraignment  proceedings  in  light  of  the 
Mempa  v.  Rhay  decision  i389  U.S.  128 
(1969) ) ,  the  Miranda  v.  i4ri207ia  holding 
(384  U.S.  436  1 1966)  »  and  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Wade  <388  U.S.  218 
(1967)),  In  addition,  where  the  court 
appoints  counsel  for  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing on  a  habeas  corpus  petition  or  to 
represent  a  material  witness,  compensa- 
tion would  be  authorized. 

This  bill  would  also  raise  the  maximum 
hourly  compensation  which  may  be  paid 
to  assigned  counsel  under  the  act  from 
the  present  rates  of  $10  per  hour  for  time 
spent  on  the  case  out  of  court  and  $15 
per  hour  for  time  spent  in  court  to  $20 
per  hour  for  time  spent  in  connection 
with  the  case.  In  1963.  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Poverty  and  the 
Administration  of  Federal  Criminal  Jus- 
tice felt  that  $15  per  hour  was  "the  low- 
est statutory  limit  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  assigned  lawyer  and  adequate 
representation  for  his  client."  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  increase  that  rate  today  to 
$20  per  hour  in  order  to  maintain  that 
standard. 

As  In  S.  650,  this  bill  would  raise  the 
m^vimiim  compensation  which  the  court 


could  authorize  to  each  attorney  in  a 
case;  Include  the  costs  of  authorized 
transcripts  as  reimbursable  expenses; 
and  substitute  a  more  practical  standard 
for  determining  when  a  chief  judge  may 
award  excess  compensation,  8.  1461 
would  provide  a  uniform  celling  compen- 
sation for  appellate  representation  in 
place  of  the  separate  limits  for  misde- 
meanor and  felony  appeals. 

The  changes  brought  by  the  recently 
enacted  Federal  Magistrate's  Act  are  rec- 
ognized in  this  bill  by  authorizing  the 
U.S.  magistrate  to  fix  compensation 
where  appointed  counsel  elect  to  dispose 
of  misdemeanor  cases  before  him  instead 
of  in  the  district  court.  The  magistrate 
also  would  be  empowered  to  authorize 
appointed  counsel  to  obtain  expert  or  in- 
vestigative services.  These  amendments 
should  encourage  appointed  counsel  to 
dispose  of  less  serious  cases  before  the 
magistrate  and  thereby  reduce  the  grow- 
ing backlog  of  cases  in  the  district  courts 
of  our  busy  districts. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  a 
Federal  public  defender  provision  in  1964 
during  its  consideration  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  That  provision,  most  regret- 
tably, was  struck  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  accepted  the  will  of  the  other 
body  at  that  time  and  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1964  became  law.  It  has  been 
a  good  law.  It  has  facilitated  more  effec- 
tive representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants. But  time  and  experience  have  made 
clear  what  forenslcs  sometimes  cannot: 
the  bill  was  not  enough. 

The  defender  provisions  introduced  to- 
day provide  the  maximum  alternatives 
for  a  criminal  defense  program  with  the 
minimum  of  interference  with  local  bar 
programs  and  circumstances.  Private  de- 
fense attorneys  remain  vital  and  will 
continue  to  be  used.  They  will  be  supple- 
mented by  either  a  Federal  defender  or- 
ganization or  a  community  defender  or- 
ganization as  the  local  Judiciary  may  find 
to  be  necessary,  effective,  and  efficient. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  In 
this  Congress  we  will  see  the  final  step 
in  an  effort  which  began  in  1937  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  defense  assistance  to  In- 
digents in  Federal  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  hereby  in- 
troduce, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
TRftord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  bill  iS.  1461)  to  amend  section 
3006A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  representation  of  defendants 
who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  defense  in  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hruska  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.   1461 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrizs  assembled.  That  lai 
subsections   (a)    to    if(    of  section  3006A  of 
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title    18.    United   States   Code,    are    amended 
til  read  as  follows 

lai  Choice  or  Pi.an  Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In 
opera'.lon  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnlshlns!  representation  for  ili  any  de- 
fendant ftnanclally  unable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate defense  who  l.s  charged  wfh  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense 
is  defined  In  section  1  of  this  title i  or  with 
a  violation  of  probation  i3i  any  person 
under  arrest,  and  (3)  any  material  witness 
In  custody,  or  any  perstin  seeking  collateral 
relief  as  provided  In  subsection  igi  Repre- 
sentation under  each  plan  shall  Include 
counsel  and  Investigative,  expert,  and  other 
services  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense 
Each  plan  shall  include  a  provision  for  pri- 
vate attorneys  The  plan  may  Include  m  ad- 
dition to  a  provision  for  private  attorneys  In 
a  substantial  number  of  cases,  either  of  the 
following  or  both 

(  1 1    Attorneys  furnished  by  a  bar  associa- 
tion or  a  legal  agency    or 

1 2 1  attorneys  furnished  by  a  defender  or- 
ganization established  In  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  subsection  i  h  i 
Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Jiidlcut  "council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple. 
ment  the  plan  with  provisions  for  representa- 
tion on  appeal  The  district  court  may  modify 
the  plan  at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  It  shall  modify 
the  plan  when  directed  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit.  The  district  court  shall 
notify  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  any  modification  of  Ita  plan. 
"lb  I  App<:)Intment  op  Col-nml. — In  every 
criminal  case  In  which  the  defendant  la 
charged  with  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
;  uiher  -han  a  petty  offense  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  title  I  or  with  a  violation  of 
probation,  and  appears  without  counsel,  the 
United  States  magistrate  or  the  court  shall 
advise  the  defendant  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  that  coun- 
sel will  be  appointed  to  represent  him  If  he 
Is  financially  unable  to  obtain  counsel  Un- 
less the  defendant  waives  representation  by 
counsel  the  L'nited  States  magistrate  or  the 
court.  If  sa-lsfled  after  appropriate  Inquiry 
that  the  de'endant  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel  shall  appoint  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him  Such  appointment  may  be  made 
retroactive  to  Include  any  representation  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  appoint- 
ment. The  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  shall  appoint  separate  counsel  for  de- 
fendants having  interests  that  cannot  prop- 
erly be  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or 
when  other  good  cause  Is  shown  Counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  magistrate  or 
the  court  shall  be  selected  from  a  panel  of 
attorneys  designated  or  approved  by  the 
court. 

■ici  Duration  .\no  SfBsrtTtrrioN  of  Ap- 
H<->iNTMENTS. — A  defendant  for  whom  counsel 
Is  appointed  thall  be  represented  nt  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  Uls  initial 
appearance  before  the  United  States  migis- 
trate  or  th?  court  t*iroug.*i  appeal,  including 
ancillary  m.-itters  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
ceedings If  *t  my  time  alter  tae  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  the  United  States  magis- 
trate or  the  court  finds  that  the  defendant 
is  ftnanclally  able  to  obtain  counsel  or  to 
make  partial  p.iymer.t  for  the  representation. 
It  m  ly  terminate  tha  appointment  of  counsel 
or  authorize  payment  as  provided  in  sub- 
section fi  *.>  tJie  interests  of  justice  m;iy 
dictate  If  at  .my  it.igc  of  the  proceedings, 
including  an  appeal,  t.ie  United  Slates  magis- 
trate or  the  court  fnds  that  the  defendant 
Is  financially  unable  to  pjy  counsel  whjm 
he  had  retained,  it  may  appoint  counsel  as 
p-"vided  In  subsection  ibi  and  authorize 
pavment  as  provided  In  subsection  idi.  as  the 
interests  of  Justice  may  dictate  The  United 
Spates  magistrate  or  the  court  may.  in  the 
Interests  of  justice,  substitute  one  appointed 


i-ounsel     for    another    at    any    stage    of    the 
prtjceedlngs 

"(dl  Payment  tor  R|r|>iissKNTATloN  — 
"(1)  Hiii'RLY  RATE  Any  attorney  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  rhlg  section  or  a  bar 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  which  has 
provided  the  appointed  attorney  shall,  at 
the  conclunlon  of  the  representation  or  any 
segment  thereof  t)e  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  120  per  hour  for  time  reason- 
ably expended  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred,  including  the 
costs  of  transcript*  authorized  by  the  United 
States  magistrate  or  the  court 

■'(2>  Maximi'm  AMOtTNTs — For  representa- 
tion of  a  defendant  before  the  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  district  court,  or  both,  the 
L-ompensatlon  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney  or 
'11  a  bar  assoct.itlon  or  legal  aid  agency  shall 
not  exi^eed  $1  000  for  each  attorney  In  a  case 
m  which  one  or  more  felonies  are  charged, 
and  §400  for  each  attorney  In  a  caae  In  which 
only  ml-sdemeanors  are  charged  For  repre- 
sentation iif  a  defendant  In  an  appellate 
court,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  an 
attorney  or  to  a  bar  asaoclatlon  or  legal  aid 
agency  shall  not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  at- 
torney In  each  court  For  representation  In 
connection  with  a  post- trial  motion  made 
after  the  entry  of  judgment  or  m  a  probation 
revocation  proceeding  or  for  representation 
provided  under  subsection  (g>  the  compen- 
sation shall  not  exceed  $250  for  each  attor- 
ney in  each  court. 

••i3i  Waiving  maximum  amounts. — Pay- 
ment til  excess  of  any  maximum  amount 
provided  In  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  extendetl  or  complex  repre- 
sentation whenever  the  court  in  which  the 
representation  was  rendered,  or  the  United 
States  magistrate  if  the  representation  was 
furnished  exclusively  before  him.  certifies 
that  the  amount  of  the  excess  payment  is 
necessary  to  provide  fair  compensation  and 
the  payment  is  approved  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit. 

"i4i  Filing  claims. — A  separate  claim  for 
compensation  and  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  district  court  for  representation 
before  the  United  States  magistrate  and  the 
court,  and  t<:i  each  appellate  court  before 
which  the  :ittorney  represented  the  defend- 
ant Each  claim  shall  be  supported  by  a 
written  statement  specifying  the  time  ex- 
pended, services  rendered,  and  expenses  In- 
curred while  the  case  was  pending  before 
the  United  States  magistrate  and  the  court 
and  th?  compensation  and  reimbursement 
applied  for  or  received  in  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source  The  court  shall  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paid 
to  the  att)rney  or  to  the  bar  association  or 
legal  aid  agency  which  provided  the  ap- 
jjointed  attorney  In  cases  where  representa- 
tion is  furnished  exclusively  before  a  United 
States  magistrate,  the  claim  shall  be  sub- 
mitted til  him  and  he  sliall  fix  the  compen- 
sation   and    reimbursement    to    be    paid 

•■  1 5  I  New  trmls  —For  purposes  of  compen- 
sation and  other  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  an  order  bv  a  court  granting  a  new 
trial  shall  be  deemed  to  initiate  a  new  case 

■■i8i    Proceedings  aer   re  appellate 

COURTS. — If  a  defendant  for  whom  counsel  Is 
appointed  under  this  section  appeals  to  an 
appellate  court  or  petitions  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  he  may  do  so  without  prepayment 
of  fees  and  costs  or  security  therefor  and 
without  nilng  the  affidavit  required  by  sec- 
Uon  1915lai  of  title  28 
"(ei  Services  Other  Than  Counsel  — 
"ill  Upon  reqitest — Counsel  for  a  de- 
fendant who  Is  ftnanclally  unable  to  obtain 
investigittive.  expert  or  other  services  neces- 
sary for  an  adequate  defense  may  request 
them  in  an  ex  parte  application  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appropriate  Inquiry  in  an  ex  parte 
pr'X-eeding.  that  the  services  are  necessary 
and  that  the  defendant  is  financially  unable 
to  obtain  them,  the  court,  or  the  United 
States  magistrate  If  the  services  are  required 
in  connection  with  a  matter  over  which  he 


has    Jurisdiction     may    authorize   counsel    to 
obtain  the  services 

■  I  2  I  Without  prior  request  — Counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  may  obtain,  sub- 
ject to  later  review,  investigative,  expert  or 
other  services  without  prior  authorization 
The  total  cost  of  services  obtained  without 
prior  authorization  may  not  exceed  $150  and 
expenses  reasonably  incurred 

"i3i  Maximum  amounts — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  such  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  a  defendant  under  this  sub- 
section or  to  be  paid  to  an  organization  for 
such  services  rendered  by  an  employee  there- 
of, shall  not  exceed  $300  exclusive  of  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
unless  payment  In  excess  of  that  limit  is  cer- 
tified by  the  court  or  by  the  United  States 
magistrate  if  the  services  were  rendered  in 
connection  with  a  case  disposed  of  entirely 
before  him.  as  nece.ssary  to  provide  fair  com- 
pensation for  services  of  an  unusual  charac- 
ter or  duration,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess 
payment  is  approved  by  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit 

"(f)  Receipt  of  Other  Payments — When- 
ever the  United  States  magistrate  or  the 
court  finds  that  funds  are  available  for  pay- 
ment from  or  on  behalf  of  a  defendant,  or 
other  person  for  whom  counsel  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  .subsection  ig).  it  may  au- 
thorize or  direct  that  such  funds  be  paid  to 
the  appointed  attorney,  to  the  bar  association 
or  legal  aid  agency  which  provided  the  ap- 
pointed attorney,  to  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion authorized  pursuant  to  subsection  le)  to 
render  investigative,  expert,  or  other  services 
or  to  the  court  for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as 
a  reimbursement  to  the  appropriation,  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  payment,  to  carry  out  the 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Except  as  so 
authorized  or  directed,  no  such  person  or 
organization  may  request  or  accept  any  pay- 
ment or  promise  of  payment  for  representing 
a  defendant  " 

lb)  Subsections  (g),  ihi.  and  ill  of  such 
section  .ire  redesignated  as  subsections  (li. 
iji,  and  iki  respectively,  and  the  following 
new  subsections  ig»  and  ihi  are  inserted  be- 
fore subsection  ili  as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection 

"ig)  Discretionary  Appointments. — An  at- 
torney mav  be  appointed  to  represent  a  ma- 
terial witness  In  custody  or  a  person  who  ha.s 
filed  for  relief  under  sections  2241.  2254.  or 
2255  of  title  28  whenever  the  United  States 
magistrate  or  the  court  determines  that  the 
interests  of  justice  so  require  and  that  the 
witness  or  person  Is  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain representation  An  attorney  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  stibsectlon  may  be  compen- 
sated as  specified  In  subsection  id)  and  ma\ 
obtain  .services  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( e ) 

"(h)  Defendkr  Organization  — 

"111  QfAi.iFiCATiONS  —A  district  or  a  part 
of  a  district  in  which  at  least  200  persons  an- 
nually require  the  appointment  of  counsel 
may  establish  a  defender  organization  as  pro- 
vided for  either  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection  or 
both.  Two  adjacent  dlstrlcSs  or  parts  of  dis- 
tricts within  the  same  circuit  may  aggre- 
gate the  number  of  persons  required  to  be 
represented  to  establish  eligibility  for  a  de- 
fender organization  to  serve  both  areas 

(2)     Tvi'FS    OF    DEFF.NDER    ORGAN I/..\TIONS  ^ 

"(A)  Fedkral  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion. -A  Federal  Public  Defender  Organiza- 
tion shall  consist  of  one  or  more  full-time 
salaried  attorneys  The  oreanizatlon  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Federal  Public  Defender  ap- 
pointed bv  the  judicial  cotincil  of  the  circuit, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  "1  title  5 
governing  appolntment,s  in  the  competitive 
-service,  after  considering  recommendations 
from  'he  district  court  or  courts  to  be  served. 
The  Federal  Public  Defender  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  "erm  of  four  years,  unless  soon- 
er removed  by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit for  incompetency,  misconduct  In  otflce. 
or  neglect  of  duty.  The  compensation  of  the 
Federal  Public  Defender  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
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Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  compensation  received  by  the 
United  Slates  attorney  for  the  district  where 
representation  Is  furnished  or,  If  two  districts 
or  parts  of  districts  are  Involved,  the  com- 
pensation of  the  higher  paid  United  States 
attorney  of  the  district.  The  Federal  Public 
Defender  may  apjxilnt,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  such  full-time  at- 
torneys and  other  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Compensation  paid  to  such  attorneys 
and  other  personnel  of  the  organization  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Public  Defender 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  paid  to  attor- 
neys and  other  personnel  of  similar  quali- 
fications and  experience  In  the  oflBce  of 
the  United  States  attorney  In  the  district 
where  representation  Is  furnished  or.  If  two 
districts  or  parts  of  districts  are  Involved,  the 
higher  compensation  paid  to  persons  of  sim- 
ilar qualifications  and  experience  In  the  dis- 
tricts. Each  organization  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  at  the  time  and  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  him.  reports  of  Its  activi- 
ties and  financial  jjosltlon  and  Its  proposed 
budget.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
t:)fflce  shall  submit  to  the  President  a  budget 
lor  each  organization  for  each  fiscal  year  and 
shall  out  of  the  appropriations  therefor  make 
payments  to  and  on  behalf  of  each  organi- 
zation. Payments  under  this  subparagraph  to 
an  organization  shall  be  In  lieu  of  payments 
under  subsections  id)  or  (e) 

■•(B)  COMMUNITY  Defender  Organiza- 
tion. ~A  Community  Defender  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  a  nonprofit  defense  counsel  serv- 
ice established  and  administered  by  the  pri- 
vate bar.  The  organization  shall  be  eligible 
to  furnish  attorneys  and  receive  payments 
under  this  section  If  its  bylaws  are  set  forth 
In  the  plan  of  the  district  or  districts  In 
which  it  will  serve.  Each  organization  shall 
submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Slates  an  annual  report  setting  forth 
Us  activities  and  financial  position  and  the 
anticipated  case-load  and  expenses  for  the 
coming  year.  Upon  application  an  organiza- 
tion may.  to  the  extent  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceive the  following  payments  In  lieu  of  pay- 
.o'ments  under  subsections  (d)  or  (e)  : 
'  (1)  an  Initial  grant  for  expenses  necessary 

to  establish  the  organization:  and 

111)  periodic  sustaining  grants  to  provide 
representation  and  other  expenses  pursuant 
to  this  section." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  finally  by  way  of  further  summary 
that  while  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  apprehend  quickly  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes, 
and  to  try  them  promptly  and  fairly,  at 
the  same  time  we  should  realize  and  we 
should  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize 
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that  our  system  of  justice  requires  that 
those  charged  with  crime  have  adequate 
qualified  counsel  to  defend  them. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the 
bill  introduced  today,  to  which  I  have 
directed  by  remarks,  that  that  type  of 
representation  be  afforded  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  such  defense  services  out 
of  their  own  resources. 

Again  I  express  the  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  take  prompt  action  to 
proceed  with  hearings,  consideration, 
and  enactment  of  this  bill  in  such  final 
form  as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
may  recommend,  and  as  amendments 
from  the  floor  may  indicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  stand  in 
recess  until   12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  recessed  until  Tues- 
day, March  11,  1069.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10  >  legislative  dav  of 
March  7),  1969: 

COMMODITY  Credit  Corpor.ation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 

Richard   E.   Lyng,  of   California 

Don  Paarlberg,  of  Indiana 

Environmental    Science    Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  tn 

the  grade   indicated    In   the   Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration ; 
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To  be  captains 
Eugene  A.  Taylor  Roger  P.  Lanier 

William  D,  Barbee         John  B.  Watklns,  Jr. 
Herbert  R  Lippold.  Jr  Dewey  G   Rushford 

To  be  commanders 

Donald  R   Tlbblt  James  S.  Mldglev 

K.  William  Jeffers  Melvln  J.  Umbach 

Gerald  C.  Saladln  Charles  H  Nixon 

Ray  E   Moses  J,  Austin  Yeager 

James  G.  Grunwell  John  D   Bossier 

Harold  E.  McCall  Raymond  L,  Speer 
Robert  L    Sandqulst 

To  be  lieutenant  commaiiders 
Gerald  M,  Wiird  James  M.  Wintermvrc 

Phillip  C   Johnson        James  P  Brown   Jr, 
Rodger  K.  Woodruff      Karl  W.  Kienlnger.  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants 
Sebastian  A   Sora  Steve  F,  Yoshlda 

David  .McCall  John  D   Uetz 

FYank  P,  Rossi  Brian  E    Morgan 

Roger  P   Anderson         Steven  S.  Nakao 
John  T    Atwell  Blrchell  C.  Eversole,  Jr. 

Glenn  Tober  John  B.  Courtne\ 

Norman  D   Smith  John  P   DeLuzler 

Lowell  J   Genzlinger      Larry  W.  Mordock 
Mark  E   Harbert  John  D  Staohelhaus 

Jimmy  A   Lyori.s  Victor  E,  Delnore.  Jr, 

David  K  Rea  Christopher  Rojahn 

David  N   Daniel  Robert  J    Barday 

Yeager  A.  Bush  Dennis  L    V.ildevinos 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

D.ivid  M,  Wilson  John  C   .Albright 

To  be  ensigns 
James  C   Bishop  Martin  R,  Mulhern 

Flovd  Childress  II         Kenneth  W   Potter 
William  R   Daniels        Gerald  C    Ratzlatf 
Joseph  M,  PrankiewiczStephen  H,  Scoliuk 
Lynn  T    Glllm.an  Donnie  M   SpiUmAn 

Gregorv  Holloway  Donald  C    Suva 

Ch.^rles  H   Langdon  IllCharles  N   Whltaker 
Lance  E    Leuthasser      Newel!  W   Wright 
Department  of  State 

Charles   A.  Meyer,  of  Pennsylvania,   to  be 
un  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confii-med  by 
the  Senate  March  10  legislative  day  of 
March  7',  1969: 

U.S.  Mi.nt  at  De.nver 

Betty  Higby.  of  Color.ido.  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

Farm  Credit  .Administratio.v 

The  following-n.jmed  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  lor  tei:fns  expiring 
March  31.  1975:  t 

T.  Carroll  .Atkinson.  Jr..  of  SotTW^Caro'.ina. 

James  H  Dean,  of  K.iiisas. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  ASKS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  PROPOSED 
NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
1967.  at  a  .symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Graduate  Students  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  I  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  known  as  the  nega- 
tive income  tax. 


At  that  time,  I  reviewed  the  limitations 
of  the  present  approaches  to  poverty.  I 
concurred  with  Prof.  James  Tobin,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers when  the  war  on  poverty  was  de- 
vised, in  the  observation  that — 

Half  of  the  poor  benefit  from  none  of  these 
(poverty  programs)  and  most  of  the  public 
money  spent  to  supplement  personal  income 
goes  to  families  above  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  reiterate  here  the  detailed 
critique  I  made  of  the  poverty  program  in 
1967.  However,  I  do  want  to  reemphasize 
the  conclusion  which  I  reached. 

That  is — 


Tlie  negative  income  tax  would  be  the  most 
effective  ivieans  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  commit  further  resources  in  the 
battle  .igainst   poverty 

Most  recently.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Conyers)  on 
the  drafting  of  legislation  which  would 
implement  the  negative  income  tax  plan. 

Although  the  bill  itself  has  not  been 
refined.  Congressman  Conyers  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  our  col- 
leagues as  well  as  other  interested 
parties,  if  a  arsft  of  the  bill  were  made 
available  for  broad  consideration.  Con- 
gressman Conyers  has  inserted  a  copy 
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of  thl«  draft  legislation  Ln  the  Rxcord 
today 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Te*mphajize  our 
eagerness  to  receive  the  comments  of 
those  who  share  our  desire  to  provide  an 
effective  means  of  directly  assisting  the 
less  fortunate  citizens  of  this  Nation 


TRANSPORTATION  SECRETARY 

VOLPE  ADDRESSES  FOURTH  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON 
URBAN  TRANSPORTATION— DE- 
PARTMENT OP  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  SCRUTINIZE  VARIOUS  KINDS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION.  INCLUD- 
ING V  STOL 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or  wear  vnctNtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LTNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  John  \  Volpe 
delivered  the  keynote  address  today  at 
the  Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Urban  Transportation  In  PittsburRh  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  heard  this  cre- 
ative and  penetratlnK  .speech  m  company 
with  approximately  .500  other  person.s 

Secretary  Volpe  has  committed  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  development  of  a  trans- 
portation system  to  serve  the  fullest 
purposes  of  life  in  these  United  States  " 
He  stressed  that  hLs  orgar.ization  will 
conduct  a  searching  and  thorough  analy- 
.sis  of  all  modes  of  transportation  that 
serve  people  and  cover  large  sections  of 
the  landscape 

Secretary  Volpe  further  reafBrmed  his 
intention  to  examine  every  type  of  trans- 
portation. Including  the  automobile. 
V  STOL  steambuses.  gravitrains.  hy- 
drofoils, or  tracked  alr-cushion  vehicles 
There  was  mnovation  and  als<3  sound 
rea^sonlng  in  his  discussion  of  the  vital 
roles  of  highways,  mass  trar:sit,  air  trans- 
port, rail  and  other  methods  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  safe  movement  of  persons 
an.d  products  In  our  mobile  .society 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  objec- 
tives outlined  by  Secretary  Volpe  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  cogent 
remarks  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRO 
a.s  follows 

Keymutt  .Address  by  John   A    \v.lpe.  Sec«*- 
r\RY    or   Tr,*nsp<'Rtatton.    at   thk   PVDurrH 

.A.NNTAL       I.VTERMATTONAL      CONITRKNCX      Ott 

Vkbas     Txansfortation,     in     PrrrsBt-UGH 

Pa    March  10    1969 

Greetings--  r  am  dellRhted  to  be  here  to 
Icevnote  your  Fourth  International  Confer- 
eiioe  on  Urban  Tranaportatlon  Few  topics 
are  of  more  timely  concern  In  this  country, 
for  transportation  Is  the  vital  element  In  the 
making  of  more  productive  and  progressive 
cities. 

Very  few  issues  In  America  today  are  being 
watched  more  Intensely 

Certainly  President  Nl.xon  Is  aware  of  the 
cities'  needs  for  more  etT(?ctlve  tran.sportatlon 
')f  people  and  goods--transportatlon  which 
meets  a;;  our  human  need.s  He  made  his 
position  perfectly  clear  during  the  campaign 
and  has  repeated  his  concern  'o  me  many 
times  since. 
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It  U  th«  PTMldent's  determination,  aa  it 
is  mine  to  confront  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
boldly,  to  provide  leadership  which  dares  to 
rix-k  the  boat,  leadership  which  acts  upon 
the  premise  that  transportation  is  totally 
related  to  welfare,  education,  recreation,  and 
all  other  aspects  of  urban  life 

As  Chairman  of  '.he  Transportation  Com- 
mittee of  the  President  s  Urban  AfTalrs  Coun- 
cil I  pledge  to  you  today  that  the  problems 
of  transportation  into,  out  of.  and  within 
urban  centers  will  be-  met  and  resolved  from 
a  national  perspective 

To  do  this  means  our  thinking  will  have 
to  change  In  many  areas  It  means  we  shall 
have  to  admit  that  often  the  "tried  and  true" 
Is  obsolete  and  fallacious  It  means  that  we 
must  stop  passlvelv  worshipping  our  ma- 
onines  and  start  to  master  them  It  means 
we  can  no  longer  assume  that  we  are  obli- 
gated to  fit  the  people  to  the  machines 
We  need  Imagination  we  need  creativity 
and  most  of  all.  we  need  motivation  and 
implementation 

This  Nutlon  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
wirld.  has  proven  we  ran  send  three  men 
around  'he  moon  In  seven  days  Now  lets 
show  that  we  have  "he  brains  to  move  peo- 
ple from  'he  {}olden  Triangle  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Alrp<jrt  in  seven  "itnut^s  We 
can  do  It   and  we  will  do  It' 

We  know  that  the  responses  of  the  past 
ilmply  win  not  lead  to  the  .solutions  we  want 
In  the  future  Conditions  prove  that  to  be 
true  We  must  re-examine  'jur  preconcep- 
tions If  we  are  to  prevent  the  centers  of  our 
cities,  and  eventually  the  suburbs  from 
ohi-'klng  to  death 

We  are  going  to  examine  every  kind  of 
transportation  and  tlnd  ovit  what  kind  of 
Job  each  is  best  s\ilted  for  For  one  given 
purp<')8e  that  i^rand  old  American  Institu- 
tion— the  automobile — may  be  best  For 
other  purposes  we  might  try  V  STOLs. 
steambuses  uravitralns.  hydrofoils.  or 
trarktKl  alrcuahUin  vehicles 

.As  the  Nation  s  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation I  rtrmly  hold  that  no  one  mode  Is 
going  to  dominate  'he  future  In  this  country. 
•Decause  I  know  and  you  know  that  no  <;ne 
mode  is  best  for  all  purposes  Our  population 
Is  too  dense  In  some  areas  »o  sparse  In  others 

0\iT  needs  ire  t<><^  -i implex  for  simple  an- 
swers T!ii»  cunven'londl  modes  like  the  au- 
tomobile for  instance  suffer  Irom  the  liabil- 
ity that  the  more  we  expand  nur  highway.";. 
the  more  crowded  those  highways  become 

The  rumbling  .'f  dlsc^ intent  among  'he 
people  Is  becoming  louder  I  cannot  believe 
that  In  the  year  two  thousands  some  280- 
mllllon  urban  cltlzen.s  will  put  up  with  any- 
thing resembling  lodny's  conditions 

If  we  arc  wise  If  we  want  to  stop  -he  con;- 
muttng  American  from  being  the  rom- 
plaining  American,  we  will  start  now — m  this 
.idminlstratlon — to  re-examine  obsolete 
thinking  and  start  'o  think  m  terms  of  the 
real    needs   and    potentials   of    the   present 

For  Instance  I  dnd  that  more  and  more 
responsible  people — independent  observers — 
are  questioning  the  survival  of  the  automo- 
bile in  the  centers  of  our  largest  cities 

In  New  York  City  today,  to  t:ike  perhaps 
tne  Worst  :ase.  trafBc  moves  an  iverage  of 
six  miles  per  hour  versus  eleven  miles  per 
hour  In  the  pushcart  era  of  1917  Off-street 
parking.  computerized  trsfflc  flow  and 
changes  In  patterns  of  use  are  often  sug- 
gested but  more  often  than  not  they  are 
only  stopgap  measures 

The  costs  of  pollution,  sprawl,  -.igllness, 
business  decay,  tax  losses — these  are  not 
worth  the  small  gains  America  must  now 
accept  the  fact  that  the  private  automobile 
will  not  forever  be  the  absolute  monarch  of 
our  core  cities 

How  and  when  this  change  will  come 
about,  we  cannot  yet  say  But  the  means  are 
not  altogether  obscure 
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We  could  make  mass  transit  ao  attractive 
that  habitual  drivers  would  leave  the  high- 
ways Some  are  convinced  that  dlal-a-bus 
and  other  personalized  modes  will  provide  a 
breakthrough 

We  could  tax  cars  entering  the  city  n 
order  to  pay  for  police  services,  traffic  con- 
trol, parking,  road  repair,  and  so  on. 

More  and  more,  the  hallowed  right  to  Jump 
into  our  cars  and  drive  them  anywhere  we 
please  is  being  tallied  against  other  com- 
munity and  individual  values — the  need  inr 
elbow  rcKim.  clean  air.  stable  neighborhoods, 
more  parkland,  and  many  others.  So  far.  .ve 
have  sought  sheer  mobility  above  every  other 
consideration,  other  needs  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  social  equation  Is  clearly  out 
of   balance 

I  maintain  that  the  abuse  of  the  human 
environment  can  be  stopped  by  using  trani^- 
portatlon  as  a  major  tool  In  regional  ph. li- 
ning 

It  will  be  a  policy  of  the  Department  if 
Transportation  during  this  administration 
that  any  mode  of  transportation  that  oom- 
mandeers  or  violates  large  sections  of  the 
landscape  Is  going  to  be  subject  to  a  brutil 
analysis  Land  is  too  precious  a  resource  -o 
be  squandered  We  can't  always  find  enoiii;:i 
of  It  where  we  need  It,  and  It's  one  thiii,; 
science  doesn  t  have  a  substitute  for  Mul- 
tiple use  of  transport  corridors  Is  an  obvious 
solution  and  will  ensure  overall  community 
development  at  very  little  more  cost  for  l.ind 
acquisition  than  we  pay  for  ordinary  huii- 
ways  and  transit  lines  Cities,  whole  regions. 
are  now  finding  that  they  must  plan  their 
growth  control  it  even  in  some  cases,  reduce 
It  They  will  have  to  decide  consciously,  nut 
by  default,  what  kind  of  places  our  people 
will  live,  work,  and  play  in.  And  in  that  con- 
text, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
here  this  morning  to  announce  a  new  DO  T 
program— the  Center  Cities  Transportatli  n 
Program  —  which  I  know  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  of  you. 

We  have  concluded — and  I  am  siu-e  thu'  ii 
great  many  people  in  this  room  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  —  that  the  real  trans- 
portation problem  In  the  Center  Cities  is  not 
congestion,  parking  and  air  pollution  per  ■■-. 
Rather  the  problem  is  that  no  one  has  been 
successful  In  sohing  the  problems  of  conges- 
tion, parking  and  air  pollullon 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  Nation  >ias  the  tech- 
nical capability  What  we  haven't  had  Is  the 
efTeotlve    Implementation   of   this   capability. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  effectiveness — 
and  again.  I  think  you  will  agree — Is  the  lack 
of  an  action  program  for  Implementalli  ;i 
The  Center  Cities  Program  is  such  an  acti  :j 
plan. 

To  state  the  case  bluntly,  tlie  failure  ,n 
finding  solutions  to  the  transportation  proh- 
lems  cf  the  Center  City  areas  has  been  o-e 
of  not  getting  the  many  varied  interest 
groups  in  the  cities'  power  structures  to  work 
together 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  flllr.? 
cabinets  In  mayors'  offices  are  filled  wi*h 
vinreallzed  plans  Unrealized  not  because  thev 
weren't  feasible — but  unrealized  because 
they  did  not  address  the  problem  of  galnme 
sutflcient  support  from  the  private  sector, 
from  labor,  from  management,  from  tl.e 
financial  community,  from  the  political 
structure  and  from  the  traveling  public 
This  we  intend  to  do  with  the  Center  Cities 
TranspKirtallon  Program 

The  Department  of  Transportation- 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration — has  signed  a  one-mllUon. 
4fil-thousand  dollar  contract  with  a  group 
of  the  nation's  top  consulting  firms — led  by 
A.  D.  Uttle.  and  including  Skldmore.  Owlngs. 
and  Merrill:  Real  Estate  Research  Corpora- 
tion and  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates 

These  firms,  working  as  a  consortium  under 
the  guidance  of  DOT.  will  provide  to  five 
selected   cities   a   thorough   and   concise  re- 
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search  and  development  effort  to  formulate 
improved  center  city  transportation  systeina. 
The  cities  participating  in  the  program  will 
be  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Denver,  Seattle,  and 
Pittsburgh. 

The  consortium  will — In  each  city — go  be- 
yond the  traditional  approach  of  research, 
analysis  and  recommendation.  Tbe  program 
will  actively  involve  many  organization*  and 
groups  In  each  city. 

Again,  this  Is  more  than  a  planning  pro- 
gram. It  is  an  action  program.  I,  personally, 
win  not  be  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  the  consultant  teams  until  they,  through 
their  work,  light  the  spwrk  of  community 
involvement  In  each  of  the  participating 
cltlee. 

The  Center  Cities  Transportation  Program 
is  set  up  to  give  a  nudge  to  communities — 
to  draw  all  community  elements  together — 
Si-)  decisions  will  be  made  by  not  only  those 
who  win  administer  new  transit  facilities, 
but  also  by  those  who  will  earn  a  living  oper- 
ating the  system,  those  who  will  ride,  those 
who  have  businesses  In  the  area,  those  who 
win  be  Involved  In  the  financing,  those  who 
will  manufacture  the  equipment,  and  those 
who  are  In  political  and  governmental  de- 
cision-making poeltlons. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  are  mani- 
fold. 

With  five  cities  sharing  development,  ex- 
pertise and  Information,  the  manufacttirers 
of  transit  equipment  will  have  delineated 
for  them  a  much  more  positive  market  po- 
tential. Investors — buyers  of  bond  issues — 
win  know  better  what  sort  of  rate  to  offer. 
Labor.  In  helping  plan  new  systems,  can  be 
expected  to  work  with  us  for  the  common 
good.  Merchants  and  businessmen  In  center 
city  areas — by  being  Involved  In  the  study  of 
traAc  patterns  and  p>edestrlan  distribution — 
win  know  better  what  to  expect  In  terms  of 
economic  growth.  And  the  people — the  ones 
who  really  are  the  "Ufeblood  of  urban  so- 
ciety"— will  help  these  cities  create  central 
transpHDrtatlon  systems  that  blend  rather 
than  clash  with  the  human  environment. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  mayors  of  the 
five  cities  have  expressed  Initial  enthusiasm 
for  the  program,  and  we  look  for  It  to  be- 
come a  major  demonstration  of  what  we 
can  do  If  we  all  work  together. 

To  me,  this  Is  money  well  spent. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  grants  are 
only  a  first  step.  Over  the  coming  decade  we 
will  spend  billions  on  urban  transportation. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  these  public 
monies  cannot  be  spent  effectively  except  by 
developing  solid,  well-thought-out  plans  for 
air.  rail  and  highway  In  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  social  structure — housing, 
iitintlee,  schools,  and  so  on. 

We  must  clarify  the  options  for  cities,  en- 
courage them  to  develop  comprehensive 
plans,  and  give  Industry  some  notion  of  the 
potential  market  for  their  products. 

We  will  have  to  Invest  a  great  deal  of 
money  t-o  make  up  for  past  neglect.  We  will 
need  new  methods  to  finance  the  new  sys- 
tems of  tomorrow.  Trust  funds  set  up  by  user 
taxes  may  be  the  answer  In  some  cases;  in 
others,  federal  subsidies  may  be  more  real- 
istic. Our  attitude  should  be  flexible. 

Perhaps  we  should  expect  to  subsidize 
those  who  cannot  drive — you  know  who  I 
mean — the  young,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the 
handicapped.  And  those  who  are  able  to  drive 
but  prefer  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  take 
a  bus  or  train  should  also  be  given  a  choice. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  technology 
to  provide  these  choices.  Whether  we  provide 
them  will  determine  the  prospects  for  a  de- 
cent life  In  the  United  States.  How  we  decide 
them  will  determine  the  quality  of  our  civil- 
ization. 

The  Integrated  transportation  net'work 
t  hat  President  Nixon  and  you  and  I  dream  of 
cannot  be  created  overnight.  But  a  system 
providing  channels  of  choice  out  of  the 
ghetto  to  suburban  factories,  insuring  ready 
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access  In  our  leisure  time  to  the  varied  pleas- 
ures of  the  countryside,  safeguarding  our 
precious  heritage  of  historical  sites  and  nat- 
viral  beauty,  and  saving  the  land  from  irre- 
sponsible exploitation — such  a  system  must 
be  started  now  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jective within  the  next  generation.  It  may 
even  be  necessary  for  physical  survival. 

The  task  is  gigantic,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  challenges  of  a  century  ago  when  stout- 
hearted pioneers  tamed  a  savage  continent 
with  their  bare  hands.  Sometimes  we  forget 
that  we  have  a  tradition — a  sacred  one — of 
achieving  the  impossible  dream. 

Our  roads  and  raUs  and  airways  have  given 
us  greater  mobility — for  all  its  frustrations — 
than  any  other  people  have  had  in  history. 
They  have  made  the  name  of  America  synon- 
ymous with  movement,  change,  and  adven- 
ture. They  have  conditioned  our  mentality, 
formed  ovir  attitudes,  opened  new  horizons 
to  restless  vitality. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  administration 
that  transportation  will  continue  to  serve 
the  fullest  purpnDses  of  life  In  these  UrUted 
States.  It  must  do  so,  for  time  Is,  indeed, 
running  short.'  All  our  efforts — especially  at 
conferences  such  as  this  one — must  be  aimed 
at  the  development  of  a  national,  integrated 
transportation  system. 

I  am  confident  that  your  meetings  and 
deliberations  here  In  Pittsburgh  will  consti- 
tute a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Thank  you. 


WHEN  DEBT  IS  NOT  A  DEBT 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
were  astounded  with  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  we  remove  from  the  debt 
limit  the  amount  owed  to  the  various 
trust  funds.  This  feeling  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  lead  editorial  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  of  February  27,  1969.  en- 
titled "When  Debt  Is  Not  a  'Debt'."  I 
would  like  to  include  that  editorial  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  today. 

The  article  follows: 

When  Debt  Is  Nor  a  Debt 

If  you  borrow  from  your  family  with  an 
agreement  to  repay  with  Interest,  would  you 
not  consider  that  It  was  a  part  of  your  debt? 
We  think  you  would.  Yet  those  wonderful 
wizards  of  Washington  seem  to  have  some 
idea  that  by  eliminating  part  of  the  national 
government's  borrowings  from  "trust  funds." 
they  can  change  the  debt  picture. 

That's  the  way  Is  appears  from  the  pro- 
posal submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon  asked  that  the  debt  "cell- 
ing" be  reduced  from  $365  billion  to  $300 
bilUon,  and  that  simultaneously  approxi- 
mately $80  billion  borrowed  from  various 
"trust  ftmds"  be  eliminated  from  being  kept 
on  the  books  as  part  of  the  debt, 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  method  of  budg- 
eting was  changed  so  that  the  amounts  spent 
from  trust  funds — including  Social  Secu- 
rity— were  included  in  the  over- all  budget. 
However,  with  more  money  received  Into  the 
trust  funds  than  was  spent  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  special  funds  were  established 
it  was  possible  for  the  federal  government 
to  continue  spending  at  Its  high  level  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  additional  borrowing  from 
banks  and  the  public.  The  amount  was  added 
to  the  national  debt. 

Now,  says  Mr.  Nixon,  unless  the  method  of 
tabulating  the  debt  is  changed,  the  legal  debt 
"Umlt"  of  $365  billion  will  have  to  be  In- 
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creased  again.  The  solution  offered  from 
Washington  is  not  to  count  the  money  bor- 
rowed between  various  tax  funds  even  though 
it  must  be  repaid  plus  interest  from  future 
taxes.  The  Nixon  administration  does  pro- 
pose, however,  to  start  coiuitlng  the  pre- 
viously uncounted  debts  of  such  govern- 
ment agencies  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn.,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Assn.  and 
the  Export -Import  Bank. 

The  late  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  once 
attempted  to  find  out  Just  how  much  In  debt 
the  federal  government  has  gotten  Itself.  He 
said  If  all  obligations  for  federal  pensions  for 
Social  Security  and  other  future  commit- 
ments were  added  to  the  admitted  national 
debt,  the  total  would  be  more  than  a  trllUon 
dollars.  Obvloti&ly  the  amount  would  be 
more  now. 

The  debt  "celUng"  has  been  a  fiction  for 
years.  It  Is  no  celUng  If  Congress  can  change 
it  at  will,  as  it  has  been  doing  nearly  every 
year. 

But  changing  the  debt  "celling"  and  alter- 
ing the  method  of  accounting  are  no  solution 
to  getting  the  federal  government  in  a  posi- 
tion where  people  can  have  confidence. 

These  "solutions"  are  Just  more  tinkering 
with  glnamlcks. 


STEWART  UDALL:  A  TOUGH  ACT  TO 
FOLLOW 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel. 
I  expressed  my  view  that  our  new  Secre- 
tary will  find  it  most  difBcult  to  follow 
the  highly  creative  and  productive  ad- 
ministration of  foi-mer  Secretarj-  Stewart 
Udall. 

Recently,  the  Times-News  in  Twin 
Falls — one  of  Idaho's  best  newspapers — 
editorialized  on  this  verv*  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed ver>'  well  many  of  my  own  views 
on  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Udall   Act 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J  Hickel  very 
soon  may  be  looking  back  on  his  confirma- 
tion grilling  by  the  Senate  as  the  good  old 
days  of  his  new  job. 

He  has  the  dubious  fortune  of  succeeding 
possibly  the  most  energetic  and  dedicated 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  Interior  post, 
and  of  inheriting  unfinished  business  out  of 
which  promise  to  develop  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  pressing  problems  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Former  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  held  the 
post  for  eight  years  under  two  presidents,  for 
every  minute  of  that  time  deeply  committed 
to  his  role  as  the  steward  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources  and  the  champion  of  the 
public  Interest  in  their  utilization,  although 
his  often-controversial  actions  may  not  al- 
ways have  pleased  every  segment  of  that 
public. 

UdaU's  decision  on  pollution,  mining,  oil. 
highways  and  public  lands  will  affect  how 
Americans  live  for  years  to  come.  In  his  last 
week  In  office  alone,  he  pushed  through  the 
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addition  of  iilmosc  400.000  acres  to  ttie  na- 
tional park  system  <he  had  wanted  much 
more-  seven  million  acres 

Udail's  Is  i<olng  to  be  a  tough  act  to  fol- 
low And  making  it  tougher  are  some  of  the 
decisions  Secretary  Hlcltel  Is  going  to  have 
to  make  very  soon  on  Indian  affairs  and  mine 
safety  cunservatlon.  reclamation  and  pollu- 
tion-control projects,  and  dUpoeltlon  of  the 
vast  government-owned  all  shale  reserves  in 
the  western  states 

Nj  one  can  wuh  him  anything  but  the 
very  beat  of  luck 

Interior  lacks  the  glamor  and  massive 
budgets  of  other  departments  such  as  De- 
fense and  State  But  Its  role  in  the  scheme 
of  government  becomes  increasingly  im- 
pfirtant  as  the  need  to  utlU/e  the  nation's 
land,  air  and  water  resources  .is  efficiently  yet 
fairly  and  nondestructlvely  as  possible  be- 
comes Increasingly  pressing. 


LABORS  DRIVE  TO  MEET  THE  UR- 
BAN CRISIS  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
JOHN  EVANS  DIRECTOR  OP  UR- 
BAN  AFFAIRS.    AFI^CIO 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

|>F    PtNN.SYL.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday    March  10.  1969 

Mr    BARRETT    Mr    Speaker.  Kovern- 

mer.:  alone  cannot  meet  the  critical  na- 
tional houaini?  needs — currently,  some 
30  billion  new  units  Private  i^ roups  must 
lend  their  etTort-s — and  many  are.  The 
labor  movement  is  a  tiood  example  John 
Evans,  director  of  the  newly  established 
AFU-CIO  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
talked  ab<:)ut  the  federations  effort  to 
h.elp  provide  the  kind  of  decent,  low-cost 
housin^'  the  Nation  needs  .^o  badly  in  a 
recent  L  ibor  News  Conference'  inter- 
view on  the  Mutual  radio  network  I  rec- 
ommend this  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  and  insert  it  in  the  Record: 
Labor  3  Diitvi:  To  Meet  the  Urban  Crisis 
Guest  John  Evans.  Director  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, AFL  CIO 

Reportesrs  George  Rlvelre.  staff  editor. 
Construction  Labor  Report,  and  Stanley 
Levey  labor  '■■■rresponUent,  Scrlpps- Howard 
Newspapers 

Modera-or  FYank  Harden  > 
H.ARDE.v  Labor  News  Conference  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you 
by  the  AFL  CIO  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL  CIO  representa- 
tives and  r.iiiltlng  members  of  the  press 
Today's  gue.st  is  John  Evans,  director  of  the 
AFV-ClOs  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  fought  for  policies 
and  programs  to  rebuild  America's  cities,  to 
provide  a  decent  and  healthy  environment 
for  all  the  people  and  good  Jobs  at  decent 
wages  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  Another  effort  in  this  area  was  the  re- 
cent creation  of  the  Deparrment  of  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  \FL  CIO.  charged  wuh  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coordinating  the  federation's 
efforts  In  housing,  urban  renewal,  manpower 
and  other  critical  problems  facing  our  cities 
Here  to  question  Mr  Evans,  director  of  that 
department,  about  lu  goals,  and  the  ap- 
proaches It  will  take  to  achieve  them,  are 
George  Rlvelre.  staff  editor  of  Construction 
Labor  Report,  a  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
publication,  and  Stanley  Levey,  labor  cor- 
respondent for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
papers   Your  moderator,  Prank  Harden 

-And  now   Mr  Levey,  I  believe  you  have  the 
flrst  question'' 
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LcviY  Yes  Mr  Evans.  Ju.<it  what  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  and  what  will  Its 
function  be'' 

Evans  I  think  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the 
.MT./-CIO.  Tor  many  years  has  had  a  gmxl 
many  pri>gri»ms  that  conlront  ■.  arlous  urban 
problems  I  think  that  the  move  made  by 
the  organization  Is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  nation  u  gearing  up  (or  an 
attack  on  the  urban  crisis  And.  It  Is  a  recog- 
nition really,  that  we  are  going  to  coordinate 
some  of  our  programs,  more  directly  focus 
on  a  campaign  to  confront  the  urban  crisis. 
and  to  come  up  with  elements  that  will  deal 
with  housing.  wUh  education,  with  crime, 
with  safety,  with  Health  with  a  good  many 
of  the  components 

But,  what  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is  that 
we  are  reallv  trying  to  come  up  with  a  co- 
>rdlnated  program  wluch  will  tonfront  the 
urban   Tlsi.s 

RivEiRE  .Mr  Evans,  the  mandate  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Department  which  was  estab- 
lished last  September,  as  I  recall,  Is  about  as 
broad  as  anything  could  be  It  s  to  help  solve 
tne  whole  range  of  problems  entailed  In  the 
urban  crisis — Jobs,  housing,  eduiatlon.  pov- 
erty, health  services,  equal  opportunity  and 
so  on  You  obviously  can't  rto  all  of  these 
things  at  once  What  priorities  have  you  es- 
tablished'' Where  are  you  going  to  concen- 
trate first? 

Evans  Well,  it's  quite  a  temptation  when 
you  undertake  the  organization  of  something 
like  this  to  want  to  write  a  white  paper  that 
addresses  itself  to  all  of  the  problems  on  the 
urban  horizon,  and  to  try  ui  come  up  with 
programs  to  solve  all  of  these  problems  We 
are  proceeding  In  another  direction  We  have 
concentrated  on  two  elements,  at  the  outset 
One — under  the  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Institute  -a  program  dealing  with 
Job  opportunities,  with  training,  and  with 
general  manpower  concerns  Two,  a  housing 
program  that  Is  based  upon  the  accumula- 
tion of  union  funds  into  a  mutual  fund 
which  will  finance  low-cost  housing  pro- 
•trams 

We  believe  that  proceeding  from  these  two 
areas — Jobs  and  hotising — we  will  encounter 
a  good  many  other  things  that  will  flow  out 
of  these  two  areas  of  concentration  For  ex- 
ample, the  problems  of  people  :n  inner-city 
areas — transportation  getting  to  Jobs,  the 
problems  of  education  that  will  allow  mner- 
clty  residents  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  lor  instance  So  we  ure.  at  the 
moment,  focused  on  jobs  and  housing.  We'll 
proceed  from  that  to  other  areas 

Levey  Well,  Mr  Evans,  isn  t  there  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  between  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  as  part  of  the  labor  movement 
and  what  a  great  inanv  i»ther  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  already  doing — like  the 
Urban  Coalition,  the  federal  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  and  many 
citizen  committees  devoted  to  the  same 
thing'  What  justmcatlon  is  there  for  yet  an- 
other group  like  yours? 

Evans  Well,  your  question  Is  pertinent  to 
our  original  decision  not  to  issue  a  white 
paper— which  many  'jrganlzatlons  are  doing 
and  which,  incidentally,  are  very  helpful. 
But.  If  anything  is  pointed  up  by  all  this 
activity  on  the  urban  scene,  it  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  problems  that  need  solving 
And  there  is  certainly  no  great  competition 
In  action  programs  that  are  accomplishing 
goals  that  can  b?  measured  That's  why  we 
would  like  to  i-tep  in.  particularly  in  the 
housing  Held,  and  rather  than  issue  state- 
ments about  What  we  are  going  to  do.  launch 
right  into  programs  that  will  show  a  certain 
number  of  units  accomplished  each  year 

So.  I  certainly  wouldn  t  denigrate  the  ac- 
tivities of  many  of  the  organizations  In  the 
urban  field  I  think  that  e\ery  bit  of  research 
that  Is  going  on  Is  helpful 

But.  If  anything  is  needed  at  the  moment 
it  Is  an  organization-  particularly  one  of  the 
size    as    our    organization — with     members 
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Ihrtjughout  the  country  to  Jump  Into  pro- 
grams that  can  be  accomplished  over  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  show  accomplish- 
ments- in  the  number  of  units  built,  for 
example 

Levey  Is  there  any  truth  to  one  charge 
that  I  have  heard  that  labor's  Interest  In 
these  programs  is  primarily  to  see  that  latxir 
participates  as  an  equal  partner  and  under 
tr,ide  union  conditions,  in  these  vast  new 
programs? 

Evans  Well,  I  don't  know  that  that  Is  .i 
charge  I  think  it  Is  a  legitimate  goal  that  we 
have — that  we  would  maintain  the  program 
that  we  are  offering.  I  believe,  to  the  great 
benertl  of  the  country 

With  our  resources,  I  think  we  are  goln? 
to  have  to  be  included  and  active,  If  national 
goals  are  to  be  met 

I  don  t  recard  it  as  a  defensive  posture.  I 
regard  It  as  a  responsibility  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  represents  millions  of  American 
citizens  I  do  think  that  there  Is  an  element 
of  self-interest  in  It.  and  I  think  that's  a 
healthy  situation. 

But.  I  think  that  it  Is  quite  obvious  that 
rrpresentiiig  the  number  of  people  that  we 
do,  we  have  massive  responsibilities  through- 
out the  ( ountry  to  help  In  these  urban  areas 
RiVEiRE  Now.  Mr  Evans.  I  understand  tlie 
Urban  .Affairs  Department  operates  a  mort- 
gage investment  trust  to  provide  financing  for 
low-co.st  housing  in  ghetto  areas,  and  that  Its 
first  Investment  has  been  directed  into  a  St. 
Louis  project  to  rehabilitate  300  housing 
units  in  the  slum  section  How  v^-as  this  trust 
funded,  and.  what  other  Investments  are  in 
the  offing'' 

Evans  The  fund  Is  actually  not  a  brand- 
new  fund,  Mr  Rlvelre,  It  has  been  In  (opera- 
tion for  several  years  But,  with  passage  of 
the  Housini?  Act  of  1968.  the  AFL-CIO  felt 
that  now  there  v^ere  new  mechanisms  that 
Justified  widely-expanded  use  of  this  trust 
fund  We  have  made  some  Investments  In  ti.e 
mortgage  market,  based,  most  generally,  up.  n 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and,  with  the 
participation  of  some  international  union 
funds. 

What  we  .ire  looking  to  now  Is  some  meai.s 
to  interest  local  croups  throughout  the  coun- 
try— local  pension  and  welfare  funds— their 
trustees-  In  accumulating  Investments  from 
their  own  area  We  would  then.  If  they  were 
of  such  a  size  to  Justify  the  projects — we 
would  ask  them  to  Invest  money  In  our  trust 
fund  We  would  then  turn  over  to  them  the 
resources  that  we'd  have  for  examining  prot- 
ect feasibility  and  planinni  projects,  and  the:; 
take  the  money  that  they  have  invested  and 
tauUd  protects  In  the  area  where  that  money 
comes  from 

So.  we  offer  our  union  members  not  only 
the  opportunity  to  engage  In  a  socially  worth- 
while program,  we  offer  them  an  Investment 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  for  their  money 
for  the  protection  of  their  pension  funds 
It's  a  secure  Investment,  because  we  are  lim- 
ited to  FHA  and  VA  loans.  And.  It  also  gen- 
erates I'.ew  Job  actr.  I'les  throughout  many  of 
these  areas. 

■We  are  now  kicking  off  a  campaign  to  In- 
terest both  International  unions  and  labor- 
management  pension  and  welfare  funds  In 
Investins  :n  programs  In  their  own  areas 
through  our  resources,  which  will  give  them 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  offer  security 
and  a  certain  amount  of  liquidity.  If  they 
want  to  get  out  of  the  fund,  they  can  do  so. 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  notice,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  they  themselves  Invested  in 
these  mortgages 

Levey.  What  kind  of  goal  have  you  set  for 
these  Investments?  How  much  money  are 
you  going  to  trv  to  put  Into  this  work? 

Evans  Weil,  very  frankly,  we  are  talking 
about  $1  billion  That's  a  staggering  amount 
of  money  to  conceive  of.  It's  a  very  ambitious 
goal. 

However,  my  research  into  pension  and 
welfare  funds  leads  me  to  believe  that  If  we 
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can  mount  an  effective  sales  program,  the 
money  Is  potentially  there. 

Levey.  That  brings  me  to  my  next  ques- 
tion. You  Indicated  before  that  this  program 
Is  not  new— that  It  has  been  In  existence,  I 
think,  since  about  '63  or  "64,  Isn't  that  right? 

Evans.  1965. 

Levey.  Yet,  In  the  three  or  fotir  years  since 
It  was  first  formed,  the  record  has  not  been 
very  good  The  mortgage  Investment  trust 
has  not  been  very  successful,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, in  Inducing  afBllated  unions  of  the 
AFT^CIO  to  Invest  any  large  sums  of  money. 
What  makes  you  thlnic  that  you  are  going  to 
be  any  more  successful  now  than  you  have 
been  in  the  past?  What  added  Inducements 
have  you  got? 

Evans.  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  the  ur- 
ban crisis  Itself  Is  so  apparent  and  the  po- 
tential revolutionary  nature  of  the  people 
■who  are  locked  up  In  these  ghettos,  that  I 
don't  have  to  go  to  groups  and  explain  to 
them  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Amer- 
ican Inner-city.  They  understand  that,  first 
of  all. 

But.  the  second  thing  Is,  the  present  yield 
of  mortgages,  which  Is  now  at  a  fairly  high 
rate  and  perhaps  may  even  go  higher,  com- 
petes very  successfully  with  the  yield  on 
many  other  Investments. 

When  we  started  our  program,  ■we  were 
then,  obviously,  receiving  the  yield  on  mort- 
gages at  the  market  rate  at  that  time.  Banks, 
Insurance  companies  and  many  others  in- 
vested at  that  time,  and  at  that  rate.  They 
.ire  m  the  same  position  we  are.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  get  Into  specific  yields  at  the  mo- 
ment, because  they  change  day-by-day.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  change  according  to 
the  amount  that  we  currently  have  Invested. 
But  union  trustees  of  jienslon  funds  have 
made  every  effort  to  make  secure  Invest- 
ments But,  In  some  cases  we  find  that  some 
unions  even  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  checking  accounts  In  banks,  which 
is  delivering  no  interest  at  all.  Others  have 
certificates  of  deposit  In  banks  and  govern- 
ment securities.  All  of  these  things  are  very 
valid.  We  are  not  trying  to  talk  them  out 
of  this  kind  of  actlvltly.  Even  though  our 
fund  started  several  years  ago  and  was  based, 
at  that  time,  on  the  yields  of  the  mortgage 
market  at  that  time,  today,  our  yield  based 
on  that  early  Investment,  Is  considerably 
higher  than  areas  where  many  funds  are 
now  placed. 

So,  we  believe  that  if  we  have  an  effective, 
active,  aggressive  sales  campaign  throughout 
the  country,  that  based  on  these  social  di- 
mensions we  discu.ssed  a  moment  ago.  plus 
the  fact  that  we  have  highly  secure  invest- 
ment here  limited  to  FHA  and  'VA  mortgages, 
that  we  ha\e  a  very  attractive  proposition. 
.After  all,  if  you  go  out  and  explain  to  local 
labor  movements  that  they  can  invest  their 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  and 
promote  Jobs  for  their  own  community  at  the 
same  time.  I  cant  imagine  anybody  who  has 
a  more  attractive  story  to  tell. 

Levey.  Kind  of  a  program  of  enlightened 
self-interest '^ 

Evans  It  seems  so  to  me,  yes. 

RivEiRE  You  !~tarted  in  St.  Louis.  What 
other  target  areas  are  in  the  immediate  eff- 
ing? Any  ;-.t  this  particular  time? 

Evans,  There  has  been  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated —A  model  cities-type  agreement — in 
the  Boston  area  between  the  unions  and  the 
Associated  General  Contracts.  We  are  hoping 
to  engage  in  some  activity  up  there  shortly. 
We  are  also  dlscxisslng  potential  investment 
areas  in  California,  in  Chicago,  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, and  in  Baltimore. 

In  each  one  of  these  areas  we  are  discussing 
with  the  local  labor  movement  the  possibility 
of  investing  their  funds  In  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  I  have  described. 

RrvEiRE.  .^re  these  investments  from  the 
trust  lund  limited  to  low-cost  housing  In 
slum  areas,  or,  can  they  be  broader  than 
that? 
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Evans.  No.  they  are  not  limited  to  low-cost 
housing.  They  are  limited  to  FHA  and  'VA 
mortgages.  But.  as  you  know.  PHA — for  ex- 
ample, under  Urban  Renewal — offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  investment  In  projects  which  are 
not  low-cost  housing. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  some 
Instances — particularly  low-cost  housing — we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  produce  below-mar- 
ket-rate  Interest  for  those  groups  sponsoring 
low-cost  housing.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  obviously  have  to  maintain  other 
investments  of  a  market-rate  yield,  so  that  we 
can  attract  money  and  offer  our  investors,  at 
the  same  time,  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 

So,  we  are  planning  a  balance  investments 
in  PHA  projects  which  are  not  lo-w-cost  hous- 
ing and  which  are  put  out  at  a  market  yield 
that  will  bring  In  the  kind  of  money  to  per- 
mit us  to  do  low-cost  housing  for  a  below- 
market-rate  situation. 

Levey.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  be 
running  into,  quite  frankly,  the  same  prob- 
lem that  every  entrepreneur  who  has  thought 
about  going  into  the  field  of  low-cost  housing 
has  run  into.  You  cannot  get  the  money  for 
It,  by-and-large.  Isn't  that  right? 

Evans.  I  think  we  can  get  the  money  for  it, 
because  we've  got  something  to  offer  that  the 
Investor  that  you  have  spoken  of  does  not 
have  to  offer.  In  other  words,  we  are  coming 
in  and  saying,  "Invest  with  us  and  we  will  not 
only  produce  a  yield  but  we  will  produce 
Jobs."  And  we  will  then  help  them  put  these 
projects  together  in  specific  instances  so  there 
are  Jobs  there. 

Levey.  You  talk  about  a  $1  billion  fund. 
How  many  Jobs  do  you  think-  -well,  let  me  ask 
you  two  questions:  how  many  housing  units 
do  you  think  $1  billion  will  produce,  and.  how 
many  Jobs  do  you  think  It  will  produce? 

Evans.  Mr.  Levey.  I  don't  think  I  could  give 
you  a  specific  answer  at  this  moment.  We 
are  trying  to  help  the  country  achieve  the  26 
million  housing  unit  goal  over  the  next  10 
years  that  has  been  advanced  for  the  country. 

Our  SI  billion  would  be  translated  into  a 
number  of  different  types  of  activity.  For 
example,  we  could  very  easily  get  into  .activ- 
ities which  are  not  housing.  Nursing  homes 
might  be  an  instance.  Government-insured 
neighborhood  centers  might  be  another  in- 
stance It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you 
how  many  housing  units  we  might  get  into, 
because  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  kind  of 
investment  we  would  make. 

But,  I  would  think  that  SI  billion  wotild 
represent  a  very  sizable  investment  It  would 
produce  a  great  many  new  units  of  housing 
and  a  great  many  new  jobs 

Riveire,  Mr.  Evans,  meeting  the  nation's 
massive  need  for  new  housing  units  during 
the  next  ten  years  probably  will  require  ex- 
tensive use  of  mass  production  techniques, 
such  as  the  installation  of  prefabricated 
components.  Y'et,  to  some  unions,  prefabrlca- 
tlon  Is  still  regarded  as  a  threat  to  be  resisted, 
if  possible.  Is  the  Urban  Affairs  Department 
doing  anything  to  change  union  attimdes  on 
that  score? 

Evans.  I  would  like  to  turn  that  situation 
around  a  little  bit,  because  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  public  misunderstanding  on  the 
attitude  of  unions  toward  new  technology  and 
industrialized  building  systems. 

I  think  that  one  place  that  a  number  of 
bodies  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
last  few  years  is  in  their  Investigation  of  the 
production  of  housing.  It's  very  easy  to  be- 
come enamored  of  a  new  technology  system 
and  European-style  production  methods,  and 
still  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
problem  in  this  country.  I  think — in  the 
area  of  housing — is  in  the  assembly  of  mar- 
kets that  are  big  enough  to  justify  adequate 
expenditures  for  both  research  and  actual 
appropriation  of  money.  That  means  that  the 
government's  financing  pattern  is  going  to 
have  to  be  such  that  we  can  see  a  certain 
market  for  housing  over  a  certain  number 
of   years.   I   don't   think   that   there   is   any 
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great  fighting  of  the  concept  of  new  tech- 
nology In  the  building  trade  unions,  pro- 
vided we  can  see  a  market  that  Justifies  ex- 
pansion of  the  work-force.  And,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  think  you  have  run  into  many  in- 
stances when  the  so-called  industrialized 
building  system  cannot  at  present  compete 
for  price  with  what  might  be  called  stand- 
ard construction 

For  example,  in  the  modern  American 
city,  if  you  go  and  look  at  the  large  com- 
mercial buildings  being  erected,  you  find 
many  elements  of  an  industrialized  system — 
many  panel  systems  and  pre-cast  concrete 
forms  that  are  used. 

So,  I  think  what  is  going  to  help  produce 
mass  housing  is  a  concentration  or  assembly 
of  an  adequate  market  Whatever  methods 
are  then  necessary  to  get  volume  ■will  auto- 
matically find  their  place  They  will  not  be 
met  with  great  obstructionism  on  the  part  of 
the  building  trade  unions. 

Levey.  Mr.  Evans,  the  basic  government 
program  to  rehabilitate  the  urban  slums  and 
to  re-house  urban  slum  dwellers  is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  Democratic  administration  And 
indeed,  your  program  was  actually  formu- 
lated during  the  period  of  the  Presidency 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  Now,  we've  ttot  a  new 
President — President  Richard  Nixon.  We've 
got  new  Republicans  in  charge  of  these  basic 
programs.  How  do  you  think  that  change  is 
going  to  affect,  one,  the  basic  objective  of 
the  government,  and  two,  ,your  objectives 
within  the  trade  union  movTment' 

Evans  I  think  it  is  a  little  early  to  .--ay. 
We're  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  energy 
toward  encouraging  the  Administration  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  money  to  imple- 
ment the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  I  don't  think 
that  the  Administration  could,  politically— 
or  perhaps  even  desires  to — change  the  leg- 
islation that  was  enacted  last  year  I  think 
that  we're  not  going  to  be  hampered  a  great 
deal  by  any  legislative  changes.  What  is  ob- 
viously necessary  is  the  accumulation  of 
money  in  a  private  market  to  finance  these 
things  And.  of  course,  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our 
mortgage  investment  trust. 

But.  I  don't  think  the  Administration 
cotild  possibly  look  to  cutting  back  on  what 
is  such  an  obvious  need  in  the  modern  Amer- 
ican city. 

Levey!  'Well,  isn't  there  a  difference  in 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  government,  compared  with  those 
of  the  past  Administration?  George  Romney. 
for  example,  the  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  program.  Is  he  as  sympa- 
thetic, let's  say.  to  your  objectives,  as  .Secre- 
tary Robert  Weaver  was'' 

Evans  From  everything  I  have  read  of 
Secretary  Romney's  pronouncements  up-to- 
date,  he's  thoroughly  sympathetic  ■with  the 
liousing  goals  that  r.ave  been  set  and  talks 
about  the  need  for  increased  housing.  We 
may  have  some  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  methods  by  which  this  is  going  to  be 
accomplished.  But.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
serious  difference  of  objectives  between  this 
organization  and  the  statements  that  he  has 
alreadv  made. 

Reveire.  Could  you  briefly  describe  the 
Department's  efTorts  in  your  .second  area  of 
major  interest — manpo^wer  programs  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  ii.ird- 
core  unemployed  I  understand  you  have  a 
Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
,ind  you  have  programs  going  right  now  in 
nine  cities  and  intend  to  expand  the  efforts 
to  50  cities,  eventually. 

Evans.  We're  placing  union-trained  man- 
power experts  in  50  cities  to  do  everythir.<T 
they  can  to.  among  other  thitigs.  develop 
programs  for  minority  youngsters  to  take 
their  place  in  the  work-force.  This  will  in- 
volve extension  of  our  apprenticeship  ap- 
paratus. It  will  involve  training  ir.  general,  :t 
will  involve  the  viovelopment  of  new  job 
opportunities. 
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But.  tne  main  thing  Is  to  get  a  full-time 
itaff  man  available  to  every  community  to 
promote  new  Job  opportututlea 

Harocn  Thank  you  gentlemen  T'xlay  s 
Lab«jr  News  Conference  guest  w*«  John 
Evans,  director  of  the  AFl^CIOs  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  Representing  the  press 
were  Stanley  Levey  labor  correspondent  f  jr 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Cieorge 
Reveire  staff  editor  of  Construction  Ijkbor 
Report,  a  Bureau  of  National  AfTalrs  publi- 
cation This  Is  your  moderator  Franlc  Harden, 
inviting  you  to  listen  agitln  next  week  Labor 
News  C.in/erence  Is  *  public  affairs  pr<jduc- 
tlon  of  the  AFl^CIO.  produced  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mutual  Radio  Netwt^irk 


JONATHAN   WINTERS   RKVEALS   HIS 
LOVE   AFFAIR   WITH   AMERICA 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AUZONA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  many 
Anifricans  have  lauxhed  at  the  TV  an- 
tics of  one  of  our  foremast  comedians 
HLs  characters  have  become  almost  a 
fixture  on  the  American  .scene 

About  the  man  him.self.  there  is  less 
known — until  recently  In  an  Interview 
printed  In  TV  Omde  magazine,  he  re- 
vealed how  he  feels  about  America  in 
words  which  I  think  every  American  de- 
.s«Tves  to  hear.  Mr  Winters  says  about 
America 

The  Lord  knowi  we  have  many  problems 
But  this  country  la  itlU  the  greatest  place  on 
earth    to   ilve     to   exut    to   work    together,    to 
die  together    I  believe  in  this  country    If  It 
d;ie3nt   work   here,   It   wont   w  irk   anywhere, 

Mr  Winters  expresses  m  this  inter- 
view some  of  the  reservations,  the  fears. 
lie  has  had  about  being  a  political  con- 
.servative  in  the  midst  of  a  dominantly 
liberal  pro.'esslo«i.  but  he  says 

The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  and  be 
Counted,  to  get  Into  the  arena 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  thi.s  statement 
•A  ill  make  for  Mr  Winters  a  host  of  new 
fnend.s.  and  even  among  those  who  do 
Mnc  accept  hLs  view.s  there  will  be  heinht- 
ened  respect  for  a  man  who  has  con- 
victions and  the  courage  to  express  them 
I  commend  Jonathan  Wmters  for  his 
furthrightness.  for  his  stand  in  favor  of 
the  ideals  that  have  made  America 
great,  and  I  commend  this  interview  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  of  Mr  Jonathan 
Winters,  pubh.shed  in  the  March  8.  1969 
i.ssue  of  TV  Guide  luaga/ine,  be  priiiU-d 
in  the  Rec(jrd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re<ord.  as  follows; 

JoS\rH,»N   WiNTEa*  Co.MES  Ot'T  OF  HroiNc 

By  Edith  Efrcn 
Despite  the  disappointing  ratlng.s  on  his 
current  TV  series — which  has  been  under- 
nuing  a  salutary  loosening  up  of  format — 
Jonathan  Winters  U  almost  uiUversally  hailed 
as  one  of  the  moat  glfteU  c<.me<llan.H  In  this 
ooiintry  His  pungent  characterizations  have 
become  <i  form  of  secondary  .American  folk- 
lore P*rlend  Jack  Paar  who  discovered  the 
Ohio-born  Winters  m  a  New  York  night  club. 
sa>->  of  him      He  l.<  a  true  genius   '  and  friend 
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R<k1  Stelger  himself  an  outstanding  dramatic 
artist  says  of  him  He  la  one  of  the  moat 
glfreil  improvisatory  minds  In  existence 

Aboiit  Winters  the  man  there  is  leas  clar- 
ity 

Kor  many  years  he  has  been  described  in 
the  pre-w  as  an  anxlety-rldden  comic  who 
was  always  on  in  the  compulsive  form  of 
me  nr  another  of  his  brilliant  characterlza- 
Uons  it  has  be*n  equally  compulsively  said 
by  ot)«ervers.  that  there  is  no  real  '  Jonathan 
W I  n  ters 

His  friends  hiathe  this  comment  Explodes 
Paar  llils  bvislness  about  there  being  no 
real  Jonathan  Is  nonsense'  Of  course,  there  s 
a  real  man  there'  A  .sensltl'.e.  brilliant  ideal- 
istic man  (Jne  of  the  reasona  he  has  been  so 
guarded  Is  that  he's  been  afraid  that  his  po- 
litical attitudes  might  get  him  Into  trouble 
proCeaslonaliy  '  And  Stelger  says  He's  a 
.serious  and  a  highly  intelligent  man  I  Ad- 
mire him  because  of  his  courage  his  .almost 
heroic  Attempt  to  malnt*ln  his  self-respect 
and  h^s  standard  iif  performance   ' 

For  a;:  these  years  Jonathan  Winters  has 
been  concealing  himself  from  the  public  - 
but  in  this  inters  lew  he  decided  tn  come  out 
from   hiding  t4i   reveal   the  .serious  and 

Intense  man  known  only  to  his  friends  .tnd 
family  What  .he  says  about  his  characters, 
their  relation  to  hlnxself  and  hia  vision  of 
.ife  will  come  as  a  moving  surprise  to  millions 
)f  Americans 

V  Vou  have  been  written  about  a  great 
deal,  but  notxxly  outside  of  your  very  private 
;;fe  seems  to  know  what  you  are  really  like — 
or  even  if  Uiere  la  a  real"  Jonatiian  Winters 
Why-" 

.4  Most  of  It  is  my  fault  In  most  of  my  In- 
terviews I  was  on  the  run  Of  course  I 
t.'ilnk  Its  awfully  difficult  to  find  out  what 
*  person  is  like  .And  with  the  great  majority 
of  Interviewers  there  a  never  an  opp^irtunlty 
to  be  serious  I  think  reporters  feel  sertous- 
ness  w  >n  t  make  good  reading,  especially 
-omlng  from  a  comedian  Then,  in  all  fair- 
ness t.i  them,  a  lot  of  actors  are  downright 
du.l  when  you  meet  them  out  of  role  Many 
of  us   I'm  sure,  hide  tn  our  characterizations 

Q   Hide  ■ 

A    .Art  Is  a  way  of  hiding  .Maybe  a  bet- 

ter way  to  put  it  would  t)e  we  express  our- 
selves indirectly  through  art 

V  Then  you  are  saying  something  serious 
through   your   comic   characterizations'' 

A    Oh.  absolutely 

Q  How  about  taking  your  major  characters 
and  telling  me  what  they  stand  for' 

A  Probably  the  moat  famous  character  I 
do  Is  Granny  Maude  Prickert  She's  a  hip  old 
rtiirk,  J,  kind  of  worldly  gai  A  little  mall- 
cioi;s  -a  jstlc  bitter  But  there's  a  lot  of  love 
in  her  m  a  wild  way  She  loves  life  She  re- 
ru.ses  to  adjust  to  age  She's  a  kind  of  D.AR 
type  but  not  all  the  way  There  s  a  tremen- 
dous pioneer  spirit    She  s  a  tighter 

Q   What  s  she  flghung'' 

4  In  a  way.  she  s  putting  down  a  weaker 
ijrneration  .'she's  saying,  "let's  sha[>e  up  " 
She  hAtes  to  mlsa  out  on  anything,  but  she 
draws  the  line  at  the  "Uvlng-lt-up  '  attitude, 
the  acid,   the  grass    She's  against  that 

Q  She  has  a  certain  contempt  for  modern 
decadence  ■• 

A  Yeah  She's  a  fun  per9<r.  but  she's  grass- 
r^ita  Down  deep  Inside  she  s  ;i  Purlt^in  .She  s 
the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  '  Valley  Porge — she  s  Amerlain  his- 
tory She's  the  gal  on  the  white  horse,  and 
yet  there  s  a  lot  of  the  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck 
Finn  In  her  She  shoots  out  .if  church  because 
she  cant  stand  the  preacher  he's  a  b<jre  She 
has  a  place  down  by  the  stream  and  she  may 
flsh  or  just  lie  around  and  go  skinny  dipping. 

Q   She's  tough  In  some  way"" 

A  Yea  She  sees  modern  life  as  soft  She's 
1  itind  of  tough  pioneer  wijman  What  she's 
saying  to  pe<:>ple  In  essence  Is  What's  hap- 
pening here?  What's  happened  to  the  spirit  of 
76?  ' 

Q  OK  what  aboiit  your  character  called 
Elwixid  P  Sugglns'' 
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A    Elwood?  Elwood  U  tnrlag  to  better  him- 
self  He  represents  some  kind  of  fundamental 
common  sense — you're  laughing  at  him,  but 
with  him  St  the  same  time.  He's  a  square- 
an  innocent  guy — a  diamond  in  the  rough 

Q  Does  he  have  anything  In  common  witl-. 
Granny? 

.A  Oh.  yes.  Not  superficially — Suggln.s 
hasn't  got  the  aggression  that  Oranny  hH.<i 
He's  much  more  sentimental.  But  he's  the 
same  type  of  guy.  He's  Just  as  American  .i.s 
she  Is  He's  grass-roots  He's  '76.  Same  type 
essentially 

Q  Let's  go  to  another  one 

A  Howard  Oangltnger  He  represents  > 
combination  of  Klwanls,  Masonic.  Lions— ai; 
organisations  wrapped  Into  one.  He's  Mr 
Convention  He  always  has  the  plastic  badge 
on.  Basically  he's  a  weak  man.  He's  a  con- 
formist. 

Q  Tou  don't  respect  him  aa  you  do  Oranny 
and  Sugglns? 

A   No.  He's  given  up. 

9  On  whaf 

A.  On  America  Oranny  and  Sugglns  have 
never  given  up  on  America — never  for  a  min- 
ute TTiey  think  they  can  salvage  it.  This  guy 
t>elleves  it's  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It's 
jver 

Q  What  battle  has  he  loef 

A  He  feels  that  America  has  been  sold  out 
Thats  It  in  a  nutshell.  He's  bitter  and  it 
shows  He's  constantly  telling  people  what  ^i 
wrong  with  the  country 

V    Give   me   another   character 

A  Another  Is  Maynard  TetUnger  Maynard 
Is  an  old  man — about  Granny's  age.  He's  ui. 
old  Walter  Mltty— not  senile,  though,  bv 
any  manner  of  means.  Again,  he's  Just  ;is 
much  Americana  as  Sugglns  and  Fricker: 
and  Gangllnger.  He's  kind  of  a  lost  soul.  He 
tends  to  vi-ander 

Q  What  aspect  of  "Americana"  does  he 
represent '' 

A  He's  in  the  same  bag  as  Granny  He's  \ 
pioneer  type  if  guy  He  came  up  from  noth- 
ing t.'ie  hard  way  He's  the  type  of  guy  that 
still  gets  up  as  old  as  he  Is — at  a  baseball 
or  a  football  game  and  sings  "The  Star- 
.Spangled  Banner  "  There's  still  something 
that  goes  through  him  when  the  band  passes 
on  the  Fourth  of  July 

Q.  All  of  your  basic  characters — are  they  in 
some  way  an  expression  of  what  you  call 
"Americana"? 

A    Yes 

Q  Now.  all  these  .ire  Imaginary  people — 
this  Is  obviously  you  talking.  What  are  you 
really  saying  under  all  these  disguises? 

A  I'm  exprp.sslng  a  deep  love  for  my  coun- 
try Im  .in  American  all  the  way  'When  I 
.saw  the  .American  flag  being  burned  In  New 
York  ,ind  In  San  Francisco,  I  wrote  to  mv 
senator,  for  the  first  time.  I  sat  down  and  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  I  said  In  It:  "What's  hap- 
pening'' Wh?r  Is  this  being  allowed?  My  flat- 
means  something  to  me  What  does  It  mean 
to  the  other  people''" 

Q   What  does  It  mean  to  you? 

A.  Perhaps  this  Is  going  to  sound  verv 
corny  but  I'm  .it  a  stage  when  I  don't  care 
The  flag  represents  what  I  still  believe:  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
It's  the  Constitution  It's  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  peo- 
ple saying  we've  got  to  make  changes  In  the 
Constitution  I  don't  know.  I  still  think  It'.s 
some  kind  of  wild  great  document.  It's  belns 
picked  away  here  and  there.  So,  perhaps.  :s 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Maybe, 
tonight  In  Washington,  they're  taking  It  out 
of  the  frame  and  looking  at  it  and  saying.  I 
don  t  know.  Maybe  we  should  erase  'We  the 
People'  and  Just  say  'A  Couple  of  the  Peo- 
ple '  "  But  Its  "We'  the  People  "  I  still  get 
choked  up  when  I  read  It — and  when  I  read 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  Wow  I 

Q  Contemporary  problems  don't  shake 
your  Idealism? 

A  No  The  Lord  knows  we  have  many — the 
race  problem  Is  the  worst.  The  war  Is  terribly 
upsetting   But  this  country  Is  still  the  great- 
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est  place  on  earth  to  live,  to  exist,  to  work 
together,  to  die  together.  I  believe  in  this 
country,  U  it  doesn't  work  here,  it  won't  work 
anywhere  It's  got  to  work  here. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Granny  and  Sugglns  as 
believing  that  America  can  be  "salvaged" — 
and  Gangllnger  as  feeling  that  all  is  "lost." 
What's  being  "lost"? 

A  There's  a  definite  lack  of  patriotism. 
Pride  Is  going,  pride  in  America;  200  million 
people  are  told  they're  guilty  of  everything; 
that  our  whole  democracy  doesn't  amount  to 
11  row  of  beans. 

Q.  But  what,  precisely.  Is  being  "lost"? 
.A  It's  hard  to  put  It  Into  exact  words.  .  .  . 
1  et  me  quote  something  Theodore  Roosevelt 
iiice  said  "It  Is  not  the  critic  who  counts, 
r  how  the  strong  man  stumbled  and  fell, 
or  *here  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
;hem  better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the  man 
who  Is  actually  in  the  arena,  whose  face  is 
marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood,  who 
nrlves  valiantly,  who  errs  and  comes  short 
iigaln  and  again,  who  knows  the  great  en- 
UiusiHsms.  the  great  devotion,  and  spends 
himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  and  If  he  falls. 
ai  least  falls  while  daring  greatly,  so  that 
he  11  never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls 
who  know  neither  victory   nor  defeat." 

tj  I  see  you  love  that.  Why  did  you  learn 
It  by  heart? 

A  Because  it  pins  medals  on  people  that 
..re  in  the  arena  People  should  be  in  the 
arena  .  .  The  big  thing  is  that  phrase, 
•spends  himself  In  a  worthy  cause."  That 
s..ys  an  awful  lot. 

(i.  This  passage  represents  your  personal 
philosophy? 
A.  Tee. 

(j.  Does  It  In  some  way  represent  the  spirit 
1  :  .America  to  you? 
A    Yes,  it  certainly  does. 
g.  You  feel  this  Is  being  "lost"? 
A    No   quesUon  about   it.  .  .  .  Of  course, 
I  ;n  not  a  guy  that's  throwing  the  towel  in. 
I  in   not   a  defeatist.  I'm  trying  In  my  own 
w.iv  to  remedy  the  situation  on  a  dally  basis 
without  sounding  .  .  .  corny  .  .  ,  square 

Q    That    quote    from    Roosevelt — is    that 
what  you  mean  by  square? 
■\    Yeah.  I  guess  so. 

Q  Your  comedy  does  not  hit  out  directly 
;.'.  the  things  that  really  agitate  you,  does  it? 
.A  No.  And  111  tell  you  why.  I  doii't  want 
to  lecture  There  have  been  satirists,  come- 
dians, who  have  crossed  over — and  it's  no 
longer  comedy.  I  could  go  on  and  comment 
about  a  number  of  social  and  political 
areas — but  I  question  how  funny  it  would  be. 
I  might  think  It  was  funny,  you  might  think 
:t  was  funny,  and  some  of  my  friends.  But 
1  question  the  over-all  reaction  acroes  the  50 
•-twites. 

Q    You're  saying  that  you're  not  sure  that 
y  ur  conservative  political  humor  would  be 
accepted? 
A.  Yee.  I 

Q.  Why?  ' 

A.  I  must  be  honest.  I'm  not  sure.  Maybe 
that's  insecurity  on  my  i>art. 

Q   How  Is  it  that,  in  all  these  years,  you've 
.'.ever  said  anything  like  this  before? 

A    Maybe,  If  for  no  other  reason,  because 
I  wasnt  approached  in  this  way. 
Q.  What  way? 
A.  Through  my  characters. 
Q.  You  said  you  were  "hiding"  in  them. 
Why?  Are    you    afraid    of    expressing    your 
values  directly? 

A.  Tbat  may  be  true.  ...  I  look  acroas  the 
country  ...  I  see  tHe  tearing  down  of  fla^  . . . 
I  .see  revolutlonarlee  ...  I  see  freedom  under 
.attack,  free  enterprise  under  attack  ...  I  see 
people  mixed  up.  They're  oomlng  to  a  stage 
where  they're  wondering:  should  we  accept 
democracy  or  should  be  accept  socialism; 
.should  we  accept  Oommunlsm? 
Q  Why  has  this  silenced  you? 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  outnumbered. 
I  find  as  I  look  around  me  that  I'm  in  a 
minority  ■with  my  ■views. 
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Q.  And  this  depresses  you? 
A.  I'm  somewhat  depressed.  Today,  to  be 
patriotic  ...  In  the  eyes  of  many  people — 
especially  In  the  entertainment  business— 
you're  considered  a  terrible  right-winger 
You're  labeled  a  John  Blrcher.  .  .  I've 
thought  It  could  harm  me  professionally  to 
speak  out.  .  .  But,  by  the  same  token,  you 
might  ask:  why  Is  this  coming  out  now? 

Q.  All  rlght^why  Is  it? 

A.  Because  you've  asked  me  many  things 
that  very  few  people  In  the  prese  have  ever 
asked  me — dug  deep  Inside  of  me  to  find  out 
about  my  characters,  and  really  define  them. 
and  put  them  up  here  and  really  take  a  look. 
...  I  suddenly  realized— they're  some  kind  of 
a  crutch.  .  .  .  I've  suddenly  decided:  I'm 
through  running  scared.  I  don't  have  to  run 
frightened,  regardless  of  what  happens  in  the 
country. 

Q.  What  youTe  saying  is  that  you're  braver 
today  about  being  a  political  conservative  in 
a  dominantly  liberal  profession.  What  has 
brought  this  about? 

A.  I've  had  a  couple  of  emotional  diseases 
that  I've  had  to  shake.  .  ,  .  You  see,  some 
years  ago,  I  spent  eight  montlis  in  a  hos- 
pital. I  had  eight  months  to  think  about  me 
...  It  taught  me  an  awful  lot  .  .  . 

Q.  Then  this  Is  the  "real"  Jonathan  Win- 
ters? He's  out  in  the  open  now? 

A.  Yes.  The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  to  get  Into  the  arena.  .  .  ,  That'.s 
it.  That's  everything. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  a  bill  that  would  extend 
for  1  year  the  life  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development.  That  Council 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1966 
to  promote  a  badly  needed  national 
oceanographlc  policy  and  bring  some 
sense  of  order  and  coordination  to 
the  proliferation  of  marine  science  ac- 
tivities now  being  conducted  in  23  de- 
partments, {igencies,  and  bureaus  of  our 
Government.  The  Council  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  job  It  has  done 
thus  far  and  I  would  hope,  when  the  time 
comes  for  floor  action,  that  we  will  au- 
thorize its  continued  existence. 

One  of  the  priority  items  facing  the 
Council  Will  be  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Resources  which  was  also  established 
under  the  1966  legislation.  The  Stratton 
Commission  report,  entitled  "Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea,"  is  a  thoroughgoing  studj' 
of  marine  problems  and  addresses  itself 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems.  One  of 
the  recommendations  which  the  Com- 
mission urged  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency.  I  expressed  my  support  for  this 
in  the  February  5  Congressional  Record. 
Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  following  these  develop- 
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ments  with  keen  Interest  because  of  my 
sincere  conviction  that  the  ocean  holds 
the  key  to  meeting  many  of  our  future 
needs.  But  the  ocean  will  not  automati- 
cally yield  the  solutions  and  resources. 
If  we  are  to  properly  exploit  its  potential 
we  must  have  a  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram aimed  at  guiding  and  coordinating 
research  and  development  of  our  oceans' 
depths. 

At  last  Friday's  hearing.  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk.  Executive  Secretaiy  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  pointed  out 
that  this  should  not  be  compared  with 
our  space  program.  This  has  not  been 
a  crash  program,  and  it  should  not  be. 
It  has  not  been  an  exclusively  Federal 
program,  and  it  should  not  be.  Marine 
research  and  development  work  is  being 
conducted  not  only  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, universities,  and  private  industry. 
This  should  continue  to  be  the  case.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  essential  that  these 
activities  should  be  properly  defined  and 
coordinated  according  to  a  national  pol- 
icy if  we  are  to  fully  meet  the  challenge 
presented. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  already 
stated  its  dedication  to  this  goal.  This 
was  eloquently  spelled  out  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEw  in  a  speech  given  to  the 
American  Management  Association  on 
February  24,  1969.  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  the  Vice  President  stated: 

This  Administration  will  Implement  the 
full  terms  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act,  We  are  review- 
ing goals  and  programs  of  the  prior  Admin- 
istration. We  are  examining  the  Commission 
findings.  And  we  will  be  developing  a  clear 
program  of  onr  own  for  the  future. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech: 

Oceanoloct:    The    Challenge    to    Indcstry 
(Speech  by  the  Vice  President  at  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  briefing  ses- 
sion, February  24,  1969,  New  York  City) 
A  turn  of  the  century  writer  defined  the 
ocean  as  "a  ixKly  of  water  occupying  about 
two-thirds  of  a  world  made  lor  man,  who  has 
no    gills."    With    all    the    millions    of    words 
written  about  the  ocean  and  its  fathomless 
allure,  this  precisely,  if  Irreverently,  reaches 
to  the  root  of  our  problems. 

Our  nation,  its  history  and  greatness  are 
inextricably  linked  to  the  sea.  Ninety  percent 
of  our  International  commerce  is  transported 
by  ships;  seventy-five  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  in  coastal  areas.  Fifty  million  peo- 
ple look  to  our  coastal  waters  for  recreation 
All  two  hundred  million  Americans  depend 
upon  the  ocean  and  Its  resources  for  life.  Our 
national  power,  security,  and  defense  require 
mastery  of  the  sea.  At  the  same  time  advances 
In  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
development  of  resources  furthering  the  pros- 
perity of  ail  nations,  can  be  achieved  by 
unlocking  the  secret  treasury  that  is  the  sea. 
Millions  of  years  ago  life  first  emerged 
from  the  oceans.  Now — to  flourish — life  shall 
return  there.  America  has  always  looked  to 
the  sea  and  found  success.  Now  It  is  time  for 
fresh  vision. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, I  welcome  the  oppxjrtunity  to  serve  at 
this  moment  when  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  penetrating  present  mysteries  of  the  deep 
and  tapping  the  ocean's  rich  potential. 

The  Council,  established  by  Congress  in 
1966,  has  a  broad  mandate  to  promote  fuller 
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mllzAtlon  of  the  seas  promise  The  I9«« 
LegUUtl'm  assigned  a  leadership  rote  to  the 
Federal  it'ivernnient  but  anticipated  a  full 
partnership  with  state  and  local  governments, 
and  with  Industry  and  universities 

The  fact  that  the  American  Management 
A^^<|<-latll;^n  has  devoted  this  briefing  session 
to  iceanology  Indicates  prl.  ate  leadership's 
recognition  of  this  Important  subject  I  hope 
it  also  Implies  your  readiness  to  participate 
In  vital  oceani "graphic  programs 

The  rich  agenda  .'or  thl?  conference  re- 
flects many  of  the  facets  of  our  national  In- 
terest in  the  sea  and  underscores  the  Im- 
p^irtance  of  industrial  Involvement  In  all 
pna-ses  of  our  broadened  ocean  endeavors 

Last  fall  President  Nixon  stated  that  an  In- 
tegrated and  comprehensive  program  In 
oceanography  would  receive  priority  atten- 
tion by  his  Admlnlstr!»tlon  And  as  recently 
*s  last  week  he  urged  th*t  we  now  move 
forward  to  develop  specifl'-  policies  and  pro- 
grams We  recognize  the  key  role  of  industry 
in  marine  Affairs  In  providing  the  necessary 
entrepreneurship,  In  developing  the  iinlqie 
and  complex  tools  that  are  needed  In  har- 
vesting marine  resource'  and  I  crh  assure 
you  that  this  Administration  Is  interested  In 
a  piib'.ic-prlvate  partnership  whether  It  con- 
cerns lafKl   sea  or  air 

The  r»evelopment  of  a  comprehensive 
oceanography  program  first  requires  coordi- 
nation The  scf>pe  of  marine  science  afTalrs 
delineated  by  Congress  encompasses  national 
secur;;..  foreign  affairs,  nshing,  recreation 
resource  development,  pollution  abatement, 
transportation  and  trade  scientific  research 
and  exploration  Numerous  federal  agencies 
are  involved 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  will  serve  as 
the  focal  point  and  forum  for  this  extra<-jr- 
dinarv  range  of  important  Interests  All  re- 
p.  rts  from  tH>th  Republicans  and  Dem>:>crats 
give  the  Council  high  marks  in  mobilizing 
oar  resources,  focusing  attention  on  major 
policy  issues,  and  stimulating  Ideas  and  ac- 
tl  'n  m  all  sectors  of  the  marine  community 

The  President  has  explicitly  requested  the 
Council  to  provide  advice  on  our  ocean  poli- 
cies and  program.s— and  where  we  go  from 
here 

In  response  to  that  assignment  and  in  ac- 
cordance w  th  Its  statutory  responsibilities, 
the  Council  will  continue  to  develop  .1  com- 
prehensive program  of  marine  affairs  clarify 
agency  responsibilities  where  'hey  overlap, 
carry  out  long  range  ptillcy  studies:  and  co- 
ordinate a  program  of  international  co- 
i>jieratlon 

The  President  U  deeply  interested  In  flrmly 
establishing  America  as  a  first- rate  maritime 
p<jwer. 

We  Intend  to  build  on  our  existing  tech- 
nological readiness — the  arsenal  of  ships,  re- 
search submersibles.  buoys,  laboratories  In- 
struments and  manpower  developed  since 
World   War   II —to   the   fullest  extent 

We  intend  to  rely  upon  our  talented  scien- 
tlits  and  engineers 

We  intend  to  bleud  together  the  wide  and 
v.iried  interests  and  capabilities  of  our  states, 
our  industrial  and  academic  communities, 
and  our  Federal  establishment 

We  intend  to  use  the  science  of  oceanology 
to  ser^e  the  pressing  needs  of  our  society  The 
knovkledge  of  the  seas  must  be  used  to  serve 
the  L-ause  of  world  peace. 

And  we  shall  pursue  these  policies — as  the 
Ntxua  Administration  shall  pursue  all  na- 
tional policies — with  an  emphasis  on  real- 
usm  and  a  reliance  upon  the  technological 
genius  of  our  nation 

More  than  a  decade  of  study  and  analysis 
has  pa^ised  since  Congress  initially  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  national  marine  pro- 
gram In  1970  the  International  Decade  of 
tKean  Exploration  will  begin  The  past  years 
uave  been  a  time  of  preparation,  the  present 
.ear  should   t)e  one   liI   organization,    so   that 
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the   next   decade   c;in    be   one   of   cooperation 
climaxing  In  re«llzatl<in  of  the  seas  promise 

Yet.  even  as  we  explore  tne  depths  of  the 
open  sea  In  concert  with  other  nations,  we 
shall  complement  this  effort  with  a  decade  of 
coastAl  development  Here  our  goal  is  to  bal- 
ance economic  development  with  conserva- 
tion of  irreplaceable  national  resources 

As  advisor  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Marine  Sciences  will  give  first  consideration 
to  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
This  Commission  was  composed  of  distin- 
guished .Americans  from  many  different 
areas-  industrv  banking,  science,  state  gov- 
ernments It  had  a  set  'if  Congressional  ad- 
visors of  both  parties  It  Is  to  be  commended 
for  looking  at  our  ocean  Interests  in  the  broad 
perspective  of  the  nations  stake  in  the  sea 
and  for  adding  a  further  dimension  to  our 
understanding  of  needs  and  opportunities 
While  some  of  the  recommendations  are  con- 
troversial there  are  cases  where  bold  step,s 
are  needed  to  take  advantage  of  emerging  op- 
p<irtunltles  in  this  field 

However  apart  from  the  particular  points 
of  controversy  the  report  provides  a  reveal- 
ing balance  sheet  of  what  we  know  and  what 
we  need  to  do  if  .America  Is  to  enjoy  a  leader- 
ship position  In  marine  .science 

We  know  that  the  world's  ocean  contains  a 
storehouse  of  food  critically  needed  in  devel- 
oping areas  where  malnutrition  ruges 

We  need  improvwl  pniresaes  fcir  manufac- 
turing fish  protein  concentrate  i  FPC 1  and 
the  development  of  marketing  ,ind  distribu- 
tion systems  Por  FPC  can  make  significant 
contributions  toward  bringing  these  vast  un- 
used resources  into  the  diets  of  protein  de- 
ficient populations 

We  know  that  the  oceans  provide  an  In- 
dispensable commercial  highway  with  traf- 
fic growing  !it  an  ever-Increasing  rate  We 
know.  too.  that  our  existing  ports  and  har- 
bors cannot  accommodate  the  larger  and 
deeper  draft  ships  that  are  rapidly  entering 
service 

We  need  to  Incorporate  new  technology 
Into  our  port  system,  and  we  need  to  Inte- 
grate this  system  Into  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  entire  nation  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  work  clo«ely  with  local  and 
regional  port  authorities  and  Industrial  In- 
terests to  achieve  this  goal 

We  know  that  the  seabed,  and  particularly 
the  continental  shelf,  contains  a  reservoir  of 
fuel  and  minerals  for  our  expanding  economy 
At  "he  same  time,  many  of  these  resources 
are  presently  uiieconomlcal  to  recover  Also, 
the  recent  oil  spill  near  Santa  Barbara  was  a 
grim  reminder  of  related  environmental  haz- 
ards that  we  still  do  not  completely  under- 
stand   nor  ,ire  fully  able  to  control 

We  need  more  knowledge  In  these  areas 
and  we  need  to  develop  sound  national  poli- 
cies balancing  environmental  and  economic 
Interests 

Delay  In  this  area  CMuld  be  devastating 
Consequently,  the  Administration  Is  now  re- 
evaluating the  government's  offshore  leasing 
policy  for  fuels  and  minerals  and.  with  the 
assistance  of  Industry  we  will  seek  to  de- 
velop a  framework  for  managing  this  resource 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  citizens 

We  know  that  the  oceai;s  provide  us  with 
a  deterring  shield  to  protect  our  country 
However  we  have  no  monopoly  on  Naval 
technology 

Improved  capability  to  operate  in  the  deep 
oceans,  developed  Jointly  by  the  Navy  and 
Indu.stry    Is  needed  for  our  national  s.ecurlty 

We  know  that  tlie  nation's  future  In  the 
sea  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
apeclaiuts.  particularly  ocean  engineers  and 
technicians,  for  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources  In   the   197n's 

We  need  an  expande<l  .Sea  Grant  Pr<Tgram 
to  ahsist   in  fulfilling   this  need 

We  know  that  the  world's  'icean  has  an 
important  Influence  on  global  weather  pat- 
terns   New  technology   Is  at  hand   to  extend 
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our  capabilities  to  obtain  the  extensive  ob- 
servatlorvs  required  to  vinderstand  and  pre- 
dict   environmental    conditions 

We  need  to  continue  our  work  with  In- 
dustry uiward  the  development  of  buoys 
spacecraft  and  other  platforms  to  collec. 
oceanogrnphlc   and   meteorological   data 

While  particularly  emphasizing  these  areas 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Administration 
is  not  unaware  of  many  other  aspects  uf 
marine  affairs  which  deserve  attention  The 
legal  regime  of  the  oceans  and  seabeds.  the 
decline  of  our  domestic  fishing  Industry,  the 
need  for  more  adequate  protection  of  Hie 
and  property  <in  the  water  and  along  tht> 
shores — these  and  many  other  problems  wil; 
receive  our  earnest  consideration 

Finally  I  would  like  to  turn  to  that  part 
of  marine  environment  which  I  know  best — 
the  coastal  zone 

.As  past  Governor  of  Maryland.  I  claim  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  blessing  anri 
curse  of  coastal  land  Maryland,  as  yoi 
know,  is  almost  bisected  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  The  Bay  Is  195  miles  long  and  up  t  j 
iO  miles  m  width,  and  covers  more  than  4.000 
square  miles  It  receive.*  fresh  water  froiii 
the  Susquehann.i.  Potomac,  Rappahannock 
York.  James  .uid  many  other  rivers,  mlxe'l 
with  salt  water  tides  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean 

The  shores  of  the  Bay  .ire  homes  to  4  mil- 
lion people  It  supports  a  commercial  fishery 
resource  valued  at  more  than  $65  million 
annually,  one  which  provides  a  livelihood  for 
20  000  persons  It  l^i  a  thoroughfare  for  more 
than  100  million  tons  of  w.iterborne  com- 
merce each  year  and  provides  a  prime  loc.i- 
tlon  for  Industry,  with  e;isy  access  to  mar- 
kets, labor  and  transportation  It  Is  a  tir;  * 
class  tourist  attraction  and  recreation  retre.u 
for  tens  of  ih(jusands  from  all  levels  of  uii: 
society.  They  flock  to  the  Bay  to  enjoy  swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing  or  sightseeing.  Some 
60.000  sport  boats  use  Its  waters 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bay  is  the  final  re- 
pository of  wastes  from  all  these  people  ai.a 
all  these  industries  Its  shorelines  are  enxl- 
Ing  at  an  alarming  rate  and  some  of  Its  i- 
lands  have  dlsiippeared  within  my  memor^ 
Its  wetlands  are  being  transformed  to  accon.- 
modate  the  needs  of  a  growing  populatlo;. 
.Sediments  washed  from  the  uplands  and  ex- 
cavated from  navigation  channels  cover  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bay. 

We  do  not  know  in  detail  the  effects  of 
any  of  these  activities,  much  less  the  complex 
interactions  which  ix-cur  But  we  do  knovt- 
that  the  Bav  and  the  rest  of  the  Nations 
coastal  /x>iie  cannot  continue  to  accommo- 
date all  of  the  diverse  demands  being  im- 
posed upon  It  .it  random  and  at  an  Increiising 
rate,  as  It  has  In  the  paat. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor  of  Marv- 
land,  we  developed  and  saw  enacted  the  most 
massive  p<:)llutlon  abatement  program  in  the 
state's  history  Even  this  program — whicn 
more  than  tripled  all  past  efforts — is  Just  the 
beginning  of  what  m\ist  be  done 

The  problems  of  Maryland  may  be  applied 
equally  well  to  many  ot  the  bays,  sounds,  es- 
tuaries, .md  shorelines  of  all  the  coastal  and 
Great  L«ikes  states  The  total  resources  ■' 
the  coastal  zone  must  be  better  managed  A 
svstem  o«  management  Is  needed  that  per- 
mits each  use  to  be  considered  In  its  own 
right,  but  .subordinate  to  the  total  economic 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  of  tiie 
pe<jple  as  a  whole 

Over  two  years  ago  the  Council  began  to 
examine  tne  coastal  zone,  using  the  Ches.i- 
peake  Bay  as  a  case  study  Congress  iLis  taken 
,1  number  of  Initiatives  to  examine  estuanr.e 
corservauon  and  development.  And  the  Mi- 
rlne  Commission  took  a  sharp  look  at  the 
coastal  zone  and  submitted  many  recom- 
mendations for  Improved  management 

All  of  these  considerations  can  contrlbu'.e 
to  a  sound  system  of  coastal  managemei.t 
which  takes  Into  account  national,  regional 
and  lijcal  interests    Such  a  system  should  o: 
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course  recognize  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
states  and  private  enterprise — seeking  a  har- 
mony of  compatible  uses  for  the  nation's 
^.ike.  We  will  seek  to  put  the  Federal  house 
in  order  by  strengthening  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  In  the  coastal  zone,  by 
eliminating  the  conflicts  and  unnecessary 
overlaps  resulting  from  the  fragmentation  of 
responsibilities  and  programs  among  more 
than  a  dozen  departments,  agencies,  coun- 
cils and  committees.  We  hope  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  need  for  wise  man- 
agement of  coastal  lands  and  waters.  We  will 
examine  step.s  as  to  responsibilities  of  the 
individual  states  In  the  development  of  their 
coastal  zone  resources,  and  provide  for  closer 
collaboration  between  state  and  federal 
.i:;encles. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  underscore  that 
this  Administration  will  Implement  the  full 
terms  of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act.  We  are  reviewing  goals 
•ind  programs  of  the  prior  administration. 
We  are  examining  the  Commission  findings. 
.And  we  will  be  developing  a  clear  program  of 
our  own  for  the  future. 

I  leave  with  you  the  words  of  an  old  Welsh 
proverb  "Three  things  are  untamable:  fools, 
■Aomen  and  the  salt  sea." 

This  is  a  iireat  moment  for  civilization — 
we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  taming  the  sea. 
Taming  fools  and  women  may  take  a  bit 
longer. 


EXECUTIVE  PAY  INCREASES  WERE 
UNWISE 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  when  the 
Senate  debated  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  judges.  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  Government  executives,  I  expressed 
the  view  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
such  action. 

The  Lewiston  Mpming  Tribune,  long 
noted  for  its  perceptive  editorials,  sums 
up  the  congressional  approval  of  these 
pay  increases  as  being  "one  of  the  most 
shameful  episodes  in  this  unfortunate 
period  of  war,  social  turmoil,  and  mount- 
ing inflation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ethics  as  High   as  the  Pay  Scale 

It  Is  asking  for  trouble  to  underpay  public 
-ervants  In  positions  as  Influential  as  those 
held  by  members  of  the  American  Congress. 
Nations  that  still  underpay  such  officials  find 
:helr  governments  riddled  with  graft,  In- 
iluence  peddling,  and  'conflicts  of  Interest, 
as  ours  once  was. 

But  the  massive  41  per  cent  pay  Increase 
Congress  let  go  through  this  week  In  the 
midst  of  an  inflationary  crisis  Is  the  grossest 
hypocrisy. 

There  Is  stlU  some  hanky  panky  In  the 
American  government,  to  be  sure,  but  It  Is 
nothing  compared  with  the  last  century  or 
•he  early  part  of  this  one.  For  a  couple  of 
decades  no'w  a  new  morality  has  been  sweep- 
.ng  across  the  American  political  scene.  Pub- 
lic servants  today — whether  In  Congress,  the 
-tate  legislature  or  city  hall — are  generally 
lar  more  honest  than  they  once  were. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  Imagine  that  a 
spontaneous  higher  ethical  standard  In  the 
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government  halls  of  America  is  tlie  sole  rea- 
son for  this  greater  financial  honesty.  But  It 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  reason.  Unfortunately, 
another  part  Is  that  government  salaries  have 
been  greatly  Improved  during  the  last  decade. 
Government  officials  are  more  comfortable 
financially  and  perhaps  therefore  .somewhat 
more  immiuie  to  temptation  They  can  afford 
to  be  more  ethical 

Consider  the  time  only  14  years  ago  when 
a  U.S.  senator  was  paid  $r2.500  per  year  The 
expenses  of  the  office  alone  could  require 
nearly  that  much  Almost  all  round  trips 
back  to  the  home  state  came  out  of  that 
salary.  Tlie  entertainment  of  visiting  con- 
stituents in  the  Senate  cafeteria  came  out  of 
the  senator's  pocket  land  still  doesi.  In 
other  words  very  little  of  the  S12.500  salary 
was  left  over  for  the  senator's  personal  use. 
To  serve  In  the  Senate  then  you  had  to  be 
either  wealthy  or  shall  we  say.  resourceftU. 
So  it  was  a  step  forward  when  in  1955  the 
pay  of  senators  and  representatives  was 
raised  to  $22,500  and  again  in  1964  when  the 
pay  was  raised  to  $30,000  One  might  even 
stretch  a  point  and  concede  that  the  $42,500 
per  year  to  which  congressional  pay  ascended 
this  week  Is  not  out  of  line  for  positions  in- 
volving as  much  responsibility  as  these 

But  the  timing  and  the  method  of  this 
latest  congressional  pay  increase  constitute 
a  national  scandal  The  method  is  based  on 
a  new  procedure  under  which  a  congressional 
pay  raise  proposed  by  the  President  auto- 
matically becomes  effective,  unlets  vetoed  by 
Congress.  President  Johnson  proposed  the 
Increase  before  leaving  office  And  President 
Nixon  magnanimously  sent  word  to  Capitol 
Hill  that  he  supports  the  measure. 

Thus,  we  have  a  bi-partisan,  back  door 
raid  on  the  treasury,  led.  to  their  shame,  by 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

If  Johnson  and  Nixon  don't  know  why  the 
pay  increases — although  otherwise  justified — • 
are  grossly  Irresponsible  at  this  particular 
■moment,  who  is  there  to  draw  the  line?  It 
was  first  Johnson,  and  now  Nixon,  who  have 
had  to  cope  with  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
problems  of  our  time — inflation. 

The  need  to  bleed  some  of  the  heat  out 
of  the  economy  has  prompted  a  tax  increase 
and  sharp  cuts  in  too  many  health  and  edu- 
cation programs  among  others.  When  it  came 
to  carving  up  the  health  and  education 
budgets  and  drawing  the  line  on  spending 
for  the  young,  the  old  and  the  poor.  Con- 
gress measured  up  to  the  challenge.  'When 
It  came  to  getting  by  on  $30,000  annually 
for  a  couple  more  years  until  the  economic 
situation  improves.  Congress  and  two  presi- 
dents ran  out  of  concern. 

The  pay  raise  Is  one  of  the  most  shameful 
episodes  in  this  unfortunate  period  of  war, 
social  turmoil  and  mounting  inflation.  Con- 
gress cannot  measure  up  to  the  same  stand- 
ards of  frugality  it  has  imposed  upon  the 
rest  of  the  populace  In  the  Interest  of  this 
nation's  economic  health.  Thus,  Congress. 
Johnson  and  Nixon  resemble  very  much  at 
this  moment  a  drunken  temperance  lecturer. 
It  Is  too  late  apparently  to  reverse  this  ex- 
cess In  self-interest.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
to  Insist  upon  some  new  standards.  If  this 
nation  Is  going  full  tilt  Into  handsomely 
compensating  Its  legislators,  then  nothing 
less  than  the  most  stringent  restrictions  on 
conflict  of  Interest  can  be  accepted. 

If  men  like  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  are  going  to  parade  their  con- 
tempt for  the  electorate  by  defending  the 
pay  Increases  with  his  incredible  comment 
that  "senators  have  to  eat,  too,"  then  the 
other  half  of  a  well-paid  legislative  branch 
Is  in  order.  If  Dlrksen  is  going  to  eat  so  well 
at  our  expense,  he  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  wage  his  normal  fight  against  such 
ethical  reforms  as  full  disclosure  of  con- 
gressional sources  of  Income. 

If  CongresB  thinks  the  public  outrage  at 
this  41  per  cent  pay  increase  Is  fierce,  wait 
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until  It  sees  what  happens  If  full  disclosure 
and  other  ethical  reforms  are  once  again 
tabled  by  members  who  still  cling  to  the  old 
secrecy  policy  on  conflicts  of  Interest 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  the  best 
public  servants  that  money  can  buy,  the 
public  should  be  accorded  the  courtesy  of 
seeing  that  it  Is  only  the  electorate  that  is 
buying  them — B.  H. 


TWENTY  HOUSE  MEMBERS  CALL 
FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  MAGA- 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  PRAC- 
TICES 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATPVES 
Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  reintroducing  today  with 
a  number  of  my  Hou.se  colleagues  as  co- 
.sponsors,  a  resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  investigate 
magazine  subscription  sales  practices  in 
the  United  States. 

Every  day  that  we  delay  in  taking 
steps  to  curb  the  fraudulent  sales  tactics 
of  these  organizations  literally  thou- 
sands of  additional  Americans  fall  vic- 
tims. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  made 
statements  in  the  Chamber  and  inserted 
letters  and  newspaper  articles  in  the 
Record  to  demonstrate  how  vicious  these 
subscription  sales  practices  have  become. 
I  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  in 
the  days  ahead. 

I  have  begun  to  receive  consumer  com- 
plaints from  around  the  country.  I  have 
received  letters  from  some  individuals 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  opening 
telephone  sales  pitch  but  had  not  yet 
been  contacted  by  the  followup  man  who 
makes  a  personal  appearance  to  get  a 
signature  on  a  contract. 

The  practices  of  the  companies  in  the 
field  are  despicable.  The  fact  that  effec- 
tive steps  have  not  been  taken  by  the 
industry's  self-regulating  agency.  Cen- 
tral Registry,  to  crack  down  hard  on 
these  practices  is  equally  despicable. 

And  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Cen- 
tral Registry'  are  many  more  subscrip- 
tion sales  companies  who  have  neither 
subscribed  to  the  industi-j-  voluntar>- 
self-regulatory  code  nor  made  an  ef- 
fort to  use  honesty  and  frankness  in 
their  sales  practices.  Their  business  ac- 
tivities likewise  deserve  the  label,  despi- 
cable. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  concern  that  the 
consumer  must  be  protected  against 
fraudulent  sales  practices.  I  am  pleased 
that  they  have  joined  today  in  cospon- 
soring  the  resolution  to  authorize  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  magazine  .sub- 
scription sales  industry. 

Joining  Congressman  Rooney  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  are:  Mr.  Po- 
DELL  of  New  York:  Mr.  Schneebeli  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Brown  of  California: 
Mr.  MiKVA  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Schetjer  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  Jacobs  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Rees  of  Call- 
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fomia:  Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Thompsow  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Ronai»  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Howaud  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Btrni  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr  Wilson  of 
California.  Mr  Oil»e«t  of  New  York. 
Mr  Addabbo  of  New  York.  Mr  Brasco 
of  New  York,  and  Mr  Daddahio  of  Con- 
necticut 


VOLUNTEER  WOMEN  SPARK  ORT. 
THE  CHARITY  TO  END  CHARITY 
THROUOH  VOCATION.AL  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

'r     MI<    MIUAN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VTATIVBS 
Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mrs    GRIFFITHS    Mr    Speaker    it  is 

heartening  that  In  this  world  which  is 
so  beset  by  war,  poverty,  violence,  ig- 
norance, disease,  and  hunger,  over 
80,000  women  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  devote  great  energies,  through 
Women's  American  ORT.  to  promote  vo- 
catlohal  training  and  education  for  the 
underprivileged  and  the  Impoverished  In 
22  countries  and  on  five  continents 
Women's  American  ORT — Organization 
fur  Rehabilitation  Through  Training — is 
a  charity  to  end  chanty  because  its  ob- 
jective efTorts  are  directed  to  teaching 
people  skills  by  which  they  may  sup- 
port Ihemaelves  in  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect 

Recently,  the  past  president  of  WAO 
Washington  region,  Mrs  Ruth  Indritz, 
made  a  stirring  address  highlighting 
ORT's  accomplishments,  stressing  that 
our  mo6t  precious  resources  are  the  hu- 
man beings  whose  potentialities  can  be 
realized  through  training  In  vocational 
skills.  I  believe  her  speech  was  very  In- 
spiring, and  I  Include  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccoao : 

TH«  ORT  S.*.BaATH  .\DDRE<>S 

(By  Mrs  Rutb  Lndrtcz.  p&st  president.  Wash- 
ington region.  Women  s  .American  ORT. 
at  Har  Tzeon  Synagogue,  Wheaton  Md  i 
It  la  a  prUUege  to  b«  here  to.Tight  with 
Rabbi  BrandrlM  and  all  nt  you  I  sincerely 
iipprectate  the  Rabbis  relinquishing  his 
sermon  time  to  me  I  know  I  can  not  bring 
you  a  meooage  such  as  he  brings  to  y<ju  I 
feel  like  the  visiting  Rabbi  who  served  a 
Congregation  for  a  summer  while  its  own 
Rabbi  was  touring  in  Israel  The  visiting 
Rabbi  noted,  during  three  succeaslve  ser- 
mons, chat  Mr  Cohen,  one  of  the  'yalatxitirn. 
ur  lay  leaders  oX  the  community.  Invariably 
closed  his  eyes  ana  drooped  his  head  Fi- 
nally the  Rabbi  said  to  him  "Mr  Cohen.  I 
don't  know  how  to  say  this,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  Tm  preaching,  you  are 
sleeping."  "So."  replied  Mr  Cohen,  would 
I  sleep  If  I  didn't  trust  you''  ' 

I  have  yet  to  earn  your  trust,  but  if  I 
might  have  an  advance  on  the  trust,  I'll 
do  my  best  not  to  put  you  to  sleep 

ORT,  the  Organization  for  RehabllltaUon 
Through  Training,  was  born  In  1880  ORT 
was  established  as  a  fund  to  aid  ne«dy  Jews. 
ORT  opened  trade  schools,  sponsored  courses 
for  apprentices,  and  grant«<l  loans  For  only 
through  the  acquisition  of  a  skill  could  the 
Jews  escape  from  poverty 

When  local  pogroms  and  wars  forced  Jew- 
ish people  to  leave  their  homes.  ORT  fol- 
lowed them,  trained  them  found  work  for 
them,  and  helped  them  to  open  cooperative 
workshops 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  when  the  Russian  ClvU  War.  and  more 
widespread  po^oms  shattered  whole  Jewish 
communities.  ORT  found  ItselX  without 
menns  to  help  them 

In  l»ai  ORT  represenutlvea  gathered  and 
founded  '.he  World  ORT  Union  Sir  years 
inter  Its  American  child  WAO  was  born  The 
ORT  pr)grain  this  program  with  vision,  a 
global  >ver»e»s  prouram  now  operates  over 
fSflO  s<"hi>oLa   In   iU   countries  in   5   continents 

Let  me  take  you  abroad,  to  take  a  look  at 
(JRT  today  1-et  s  .itop  first  In  Iran  a  place 
where  tlKers  still  threaten  villages,  where  the 
only  wheeled  ()b)e<?t«  are  millstones,  and 
shepherding  Is  still  a  major  (X-cupatlon  Con- 
ducive to  higher  learning'  Hardly  Yet  the 
first  prl2e  for  a  arholarshlp  to  the  University 
•  >f  Teheran  arming  2300  applicants  was 
iwarded  M  an  ORT  student  .\ronl  Karlml. 
When  Ar'inl  entered  the  ORT  school  at  15. 
:ir  had  a  .ttorie  age  mentality  .\fter  4',  yn 
at  the  OH  r  su-hi>ol  this  new  man  stood  erect 
and  c imposed  before  the  .shah  of  Iran  while 
the  Shah  pinned  a  national  medal  on  his 
lapel  VhlK  is  what  ORT  can  and  Is  doing  for 
lur  p*<iple  uxlay' 

In  19«7  150«»  Jews  lived  in  Libya  Many 
•ould  trace  their  settlement  back  to  Biblical 
times  Overnight  history  was  eclipsed  and 
destroyed  by  mi>b  hatred  Weeks  ui  night- 
mare were  ended  fi>r  1000  perw^ns  when  they 
were  br-'ught  '.u  ORT  Italy  Refugees  from 
per>«»cutlon.  forced  to  leave  their  homes  of 
getieratlona  thev  are  truly  a  people  of  whom 
we  mav  sav      emerRency    no  other  resource 

Immediate  problems  of  food  and  shelter 
had  to  be  solved  Problems  of  language  prob- 
lenns  of  culture  problems  of  vocational  train- 
ing ORT  Italy  Is  quickly  becoming  the  third 
liirgest  country  of  refuge  for  our  people  Does 
ORT  Italy  need  our  help''  Ifes  ladles  and 
gentlemen    these  are  our  people 

Prance  and  Israel  contain  ORTs  largest 
concentration  uf  schools  French  Jewry  has 
doubled  from  250  thousand  to  over  560 
'.hovisand  In  the  past  ten  years  Most  of  these 
people  were  refugees  who  like  the  refugees 
in  Italy,  may  correctly  be  described  emer- 
gency no  uther  resource  '  Last  sun:imer  was 
particularly  dlfflcvilt.  when  240  to  300  Indi- 
viduals were  arriving  dallv  each  requiring 
Immediate  aid  each  one  an  emergency  with- 
out any  other  resource 

To  add  Ui  the  problems  of  food,  housing, 
education,  there  Is  the  major  cultural  prob- 
lem of  direct  confrontation  between  the 
naive,  unsophisticated,  patriarchal,  father- 
centered,  disciplined,  religious,  even  super- 
stitious, society  of  North  Africa — and  the 
free,  •■hlld-centered.  perml.sslve  society  ot 
Prance  The  Results  are  shocking  and  traU' 
ma  tic 

We  can  be  proud  ^'f  WAO's  contributions 
to  ORT  Prance  But  we  are  saddened  that 
for  every  student  accepted,  three  are  turned 
away  although  thebe  refugees  from  fear  who 
found  a  haven  In  Prance  are  our  people' 

Nil  une  can  yet  foretell  the  consequence  or 
full  Implication  of  Frances  recent  monetary 
crisis,  or  President  De  OauUe  ";  attitude  to- 
ward Israel  Each  day  brings  new  demands, 
each  day  brings  new  challenges  .\nd  ORT 
must  answer  these  needs — ORT  must  accept 
the  challenge — for  these  are  our  people 

There  are  now  20,000  students  In  ORT 
Lsrael,  and  >\er  50. (KX)  graduates  of  ORT 
Israel  The  State  of  Israel  hae  many  prob- 
.ems  The  serious  fHjUtlcaJ  situation  requires 
that  Israel  not  neglect  Its  defense,  not  for 
>ne  moment  Yet  all  other  demands  for  de- 
velopment nuist  t>e  met  simultaneously,  even 
though  the  country  has  meager  natural  re- 
sources ITiere  is  also  the  problem  that  50'"c 
of  the  elementary  schiiol  population  are  from 
Moelem  or  European  cultures  and  need  to 
be  Integrated  to  preserve  the  democratic  cul- 
'ure  of  Israel 

The  55,000  students  In  ORT  schools  today 
were  represented  at  our  recent  ORT  national 
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board  conierence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  le 
yr  ckld  Itahak  Buncel,  one  of  the  laoo  stu- 
dents now  attending  one  ORT  center  In  Tel 
Aviv  He  Is  one  of  the  30,000  students  now 
In  ORT  Israel  His  parents  are  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Itzhak,  a  tall  clean-cut 
Sabra,  has  finished  2  years  of  study  In  elec- 
tronics and  looks  forward  with  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness  to  the  3  more  years  yet  Jo 
ctime  Speaking  of  his  school,  which  he  at- 
tends dally  from  8  to  4,  Itzhak  said,  "It  has 
beauUful  rooms,  a  laboratory,  and  a  gym 
Simply  and  sincerely,  with  eyes  shining,  ;i«> 
said.    T  think  it  is  the  best  school  in  Israel  ' 

As  Itzhak  .spoke,  my  eyes  turned  to  the 
face  of  Mr  Michael  Avltzour,  the  deputy 
general  of  ORT  Israel,  who  was  also  at  the 
conference  No  father  could  be  prouder  if 
a  son  This  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
ORT  student  and  the  ORT  professional.  .\s 
I  looked  at  the  faces  of  Itzhak  and  Mr 
Avltzour,  my  20  years  In  ORT  compressed 
into  a  moment  of  deep  understanding.  Now 
I  saw  It  The  human  being,  the  human  spin;, 
these,  our  people,  are  lur  most  precious  re- 
source ! 

Yes,  Israel  has  meager  natural  resources 
when  It  comes  Uj  water,  land,  minerals.  But 
there  Is  no  element  stronger,  no  elemer. i 
more  filled  with  possibility,  none  more 
precious  than  the  human  being,  the  htimaii 
spirit     our    most    precious   resource! 

This  t>ellef  has  been  the  propelling  factor 
in  the  growth  of  ORT  for  the  women  of  ORT 
are  women  with  a  mission. 

They  believe  that  to  have  a  meaningful 
life  a  man  must  maintain  his  Individuality 
<ind  his  dignity  that  to  maintain  these  he 
must  t)e  a  productive,  useful  and  Independ- 
ent person  able  to  help  himself. 

The  women  of  ORT  believe  that  ORT  , 
the  charity  to  end  charity  because  it  seek.-, 
to  free  people  from  charity  by  giving  the 
greatest  gift  one  can  give  a  man:  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  and  live  his  own  life  in 
dignity. 

In  many  countries  where  ORT  schools 
flourish,  there  are  local  chapters  of  ORT 
Recently  I  was  privileged  to  meet  Mrs  V'll- 
may,  the  President  of  ORT  Jerusalem  She 
lb  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with  2  sons,  one  ,i 
gunner  and  one  a  paratrooper,  in  the  Israeli 
Army,  both  of  whom  served  In  the  8-day  war 
in  June  1967 

The  Jerusalem  chapter  had  spent  most  f 
Its  last  meeting  recruiting  volunteers  to  help 
some  of  the  children  in  the  ORT  schools  with 
their  reading.  As  she  put  It,  "we  have  a  group 
of  14  students  who  somehow  managed  to 
&nlsh  the  8th  grade  without  learning  to  read 
We  had  to  find  14  women  to  work  with  thenv 
to  teach  them  to  read,  and  we  did"  ri.e 
human  being,  the  human  spirit,  the  same 
everywhere — ever>'Where — our  most  preclo;;s 
resource' 

When  Mrs  Vllmay  spoke  of  her  sons'  es.- 
jjerlences.  she  held  her  head  high.  She  con- 
cluded; "We  shall  fight  to  the  last  man,  the 
labt  woman,  the  last  child.  All  we  ask  Is  that 
you  give  us  the  best  trained  technicians 
This  only  you  can  give  us!" 

Truly,  these,  our  people,  are  our  most  pre- 
cious resource 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Jacob  Olelski  who 
served  ORT  for  40  yrs  visited  us  in  Washing- 
ton and  spoke  to  a  gathering  of  ORT  members 
and  their  friends  He  personified  the  spirit 
of  ORT  Born  in  Lithuania,  educated  In  Ger- 
many as  an  agronomist  and  a  chemist,  he  re- 
turned to  Lithuania  to  found  a  Jewish  agri- 
cultural .school  operated  Jointly  by  ORT  and 
the  Jewish  public  schools  of  Kovna.  He  di- 
rected all  ORT  activities  In  Lithuania,  until 
ia41  when  the  Jewish  people  were  transferred 
to  the  Kovna  ghetto  There  he  founded  the 
ORT  school  where  the  children  were  given 
the  vocational  training  required  to  remal:; 
within  the  protection  of  the  ghetto  rather 
than  be  sent  to  labor  gangs.  But  within  J 
years  the  ghetto  was  stripped  of  its  protec- 
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lion,  liquidated,  and  replaced  by  the  horrors 
of  a  concentration  camp. 

When  he  was  liberated  from  living  death, 
Mr.  Olelski  thought  not  of  blmaelf,  but  of 
the  people  he  could  help.  He  began  vocaUonal 
courses  for  displaced  persons  and  Bupervtsed 
all  60  centers  In  the  American  zone,  until  he 
went  to  Israel  where  he  was  director  of  ORT 
Israel  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Olelskl'B  warmth,  understanding,  and 
iLive  for  the  ORT  student  defy  description. 
They  penetrate  the  heart  and  the  soul.  The 
Talmud  tells  us,  "'the  soul  Is  the  Lord's  can- 
dle" We  must  keep  the  candle  lit,  for  truly, 
people  are  our  most  precious  resource. 

This  truth  was  forclby  brought  home  to 
me.  when,  after  Mr.  Olelskl's  visit,  we  had  a 
call  from  a  man  who  had  seen  the  article 
in  the  Jewish  Week  about  Mr.  Olelskl's 
sl>eech.  He  had  been  a  child  In  the  Kovna 
^rhetto.  Now  he  lives  Just  a  short  distance 
:rom  my  home  He  was  an  ORT  student  under 
Mr.  Olelski.  He  lived  thru  the  concentration 
camp  with  Mr.  Olelski.  After  the  war  he 
studied  auto  mechanics  In  an  ORT  school. 
I've  met  him  and  his  lovely  wife  and  their  3 
line  children.  There  Is  no  doubt,  the  human 
Uf?.  the  human  spirit  Is  our  most  precious 
resource ! 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  persecu- 
tion of  cur  people  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Con- 
•Inulng  dislocation,  new  waves  of  emigration, 
:iew  antl-Semltlc  manifestations  In  at  least 
a  dozen  countries  of  the  world,  have  come  In 
■he  wake  of  the  6  days'  war. 

Today,  masses  of  Jews  numbering  In  the 
thousands.  In  the  many,  many  thousands, 
,re  In  flight.  Are  they  not  our  responsibility? 

In  St.  Thomas,  the  Virgin  Islands,  I  visited 
a  synagogue  built  in  1796,  almost  100  yrs.  be- 
:ore  ORT  was  born  Standing  there  alone,  I 
gazed  at  the  floor  and  saw  It  was  covered  with 
>and,  a  reminder  of  the  wanderings  of  our 
;>eople  In  the  desert.  Do  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded? I  think  we  do. 

Not  long  ago  there  perished  In  European 
concentration  camps  over  six  million  Jewish 
.•nen.  women  and  children,  as  many  as  all  the 
Jews  now  In  the  United  States,  6  million  Jews. 
Do  we  need  to  be  reminded? 

Rabbi  Rosin,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Rumania, 
has  today  In  his  library  a  strange  book.  A 
book  which  has  in  It  not  pages,  but  4  cakes 
of  soap,  made  of  the  bodies  of  4  human  be- 
ings. Pour  cakes  of  soap  which  he  uses  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  past. 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  have 
liinner  with  the  First  Lady  of  the  World,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  magnificent  woman  with 
the  ability  to  examine  a  complicated  prob- 
lem, to  extract  the  essence  of  the  problem, 
i.nd  to  And  Its  solution.  Succinctly  and  with- 
out equivocation,  she  said:  "The  children  of 
the  world  are  In  need,  we  must  not  allow  this 
10  be." 

That  p>ast  Is  now  the  present,  and  "we  must 
not  allow  this  to  be." 

Today,  many  thousands  of  our  people  look 
o  us,  the  richest  community  In  the  world. 
What  Is  our  responsibility? 

The  crisis  In  the  inner  city  has  broadened 
ORT's  role.  ORT's  task  continues  to  be  Its 
verseas  program.  In  addition,  the  needs  of 
the  American  community  command  ORT's 
attention,  ORT's  experience,  and  ORT's  or- 
ganization. 

The  recent  ORT  riatlonal  board  conference 
reaffirmed  and  extended  the  resolutions 
.idopted  by  ORT  conventions  and  conferences 
since  1962  in  regard  to  the  overwhelming  and 
dire  problems  of  American  life.  Poverty,  rac- 
ism, and  anti-Semitism  are  not  confined  to 
.iny  time  or  place.  They  are  alive.  They  are 
growing.  "They  are  abroad.  They  are  here  in 
our  community  today. 

In  this  direction,  ORT  women  are  work- 
ing through  the  national  organization,  in 
the  Head  Start  program  and  other  Federal 
.ind  municipal  programs  and  groups  in  a  con- 
certed effort. 

ORT  women  are  translating  their  under- 
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standing  and  knowledge  of  the  ORT  program 
to  meet  the  crisis,  to  help  resolve  It,  and  to 
help  restore  equilibrium. 

ORT  women  are  supporting  measures  and 
legislation  to  establish  and  extend  social  Jus- 
tice to  all  of  our  citizens.  For  all  citizens  are 
our  people. 

We  cannot  be  an  island  of  safety  In  a  sea 
of  uncertainty.  If  we  close  our  eyes  to  truth. 
we  may  never  see  again. 

I  remind  you  what  Hubert  Humphrey,  who, 
but  for  a  few  votes,  would  have  been  the  37th 
President  of  the  United  States,  said,  "To  be 
Indifferent  Is  the  worst  evil  of  all." 

A  woman  of  ORT  cannot  be  Indifferent.  The 
philosophy  of  ORT  and  the  philosophy  of 
Judaism  are  the  same.  No  one  stands  alone. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  how  fortunate  we 
are  not  to  be  on  the  receiving  end.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  it  Is  our  privilege  to 
extend  our  hand  to  help  our  brothers  to  live 
their  lives  In  dignity  and  self-respect.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  we  have  the  power  to 
build  the  stairway  to  the  future  for  our  peo- 
ple—our most  precious  resource. 


THIRTY-CENT  WAGE  LURES  FIRMS 
ACROSS  BORDER 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
low  statistical  level  of  unemployment, 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  need 
Jobs  are  unable  to  And  them.  Millions  of 
others  are  forced  to  work  for  wages  that 
pro'vlde  less  than  decent  living  stand- 
ards. Americans,  I  believe,  are  increas- 
ingly determined  to  meet  these  problems. 
Public  and  private  efforts  to  provide  de- 
cent jobs  at  fair  wages  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  are  growing  In 
every  part  of  the  country.  But  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed — and  I  think  most 
Americans  would  l>e  too — about  the  con- 
certed effort  of  a  group  of  Tucson  busi- 
nessmen to  lure  industry  south  of  the 
Mexican  border  to  exploit  shamefully  low 
wages  there.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
should  be  alert  to  this  scheme  and  others 
like  it.  Therefore,  having  received  per- 
mission, I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  AFL-CIO  News,  as  follows  i 

Thibtt-Cent  Wage  Lttbes  F^rms  Across 
Border 

Tucson,  Ariz. — Mexico's  "Inexhaustible  in- 
expensive labor  market"  is  being  touted  as  a 
30-centfi-an-hour  gold  mine  for  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen willing  to  Invest  in  planta  on  both 
sidee  of  the  border. 

"You  don't  have  to  go  to  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan, South  Korea  or  Japan  for  low  cost  easily 
tralnable  foreign  labor,"  says  the  official  pub- 
lication of  DATE — ^Development  Authority 
for  Tucson's  Elxpanslon,  which  describes  it- 
self as  a  "nonprofit  corporation  representing 
a  broad  cross  section  of  the  Tucson  commu- 
nity." 

"It's  avaUable  right  here  .  .  along  the 
Mexico-Arizona  border  for  as  low  as  30  cents 
an  hour  in  virtually  Inexhaustible  numbers," 
DATE  proclaims  in  glowing  Chamber  of 
Commerce  prose, 

"Mezicon  labor  Is  competitive  with  foreign 
labor— easily  recruited,  quickly  trained  and 
equally  as  productive. " 

Tucson  businessmen  headed  by  J.  Karl 
Meyer,  DATE'S  executive  director,  point  to 
the  "advantages "  of  "cooperative  U.S.-Mexl- 
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can  border  operations  such  as  low  absentee- 
Ism  and  a  proud,  cheerful  attitude  toward 
work  .  .  .  under  the  Twin  Plant  concept." 

That  concept  Is  described  In  these  words: 

"Componente  are  manufactured  In  Tucson, 
assembled  In  Nogales,  Mexico,  and  rettirned 
to  Tucson  for  final  Inspection,  and  packaging 
and  shipping.  ,  .  .  Duty  Is  Imposed  only  on 
the  added  value  of  the  assembly." 

Tucson  Is  only  one  of  the  Southwest 's 
border  towns  promoting  the  "cheap  foreign 
labor"  concept.  Among  the  first  to  tap  the 
new  lode  was  Laredo,  Tex.,  which  Induced  the 
Transltron  Electronics  Corp.  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  to  move  its  non-union  operations  into 
a  new  plant  with  a  small  work  force. 

Across  the  border  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico, 
within  walking  distance  of  Laredo,  Is  a  Tran- 
sltron plant  with  1.400  workers,  all  Mexican 
nationals.  Under  the  twin  plant  formula, 
Transltron  may  use  its  small  U.S.  work  force 
to  manufacture  products  and  its  large  Mexi- 
can force  to  assemble  them. 

Wage  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  $1.60  an  hour 
and  up.  In  Nuevo  Laredo  the  rate  Is  a  reported 
$2.16  a  day. 

DEFENSE    contract 

The  U.S.  plant  has  started  work  on  a  $1.7 
million  contract  to  make  telephone  cables 
for  the  Defense  Dept.  The  contract  is  for  a 
one-year  period,  but  the  Army  Electronic 
Command  awarded  Transltron  an  additional 
contract  on  its  bid  of  $1.1  million,  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  pro- 
cured a  grant  of  $28,000  in  U.S.  funds  to 
"train  15  or  20  persons  in  the  electronics 
field"  at  the  Transltron  plant  In  Laredo.  A 
subsidiary,  Phalo  Corp.,  got  the  contracts 
and  the  grant. 

The  hands-across-the-border  concept  get 
a  Jolt,  however,  when  the  Mexican  workers 
cast  off  the  "proud,  cheerful  attitude  toward 
work"  extolled  by  the  tubthumping  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen and  stopped  work  for  three  weeks  at 
the  Nuevo  Laredo  plant. 

The  walkout  was  not  an  o^clal  strike,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ruling  powers,  but  it  forced 
Transltron  to  ship  some  of  the  quartz  crystals 
used  in  its  production  processes  to  another 
company  subsidiary  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
workers  finally  went  back  when  the  gover- 
nor of  Tamaullpas  state  stepped  in  and  the 
State  Labor  Board  agreed  to  hear  the  dis- 
pute— over  wages  promised  but  not  paid  for 
lunch  "breaks." 

Last  year  an  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
subcommittee  urged  joint  action  by  American 
and  Mexican  labor  movements  and  govern- 
menta  to  change  the  Immigration  and  tariff 
laws.  It  cited  unfair  competition  by  low-wage 
border-Jumping  plants  and  "green  card  ' 
tourists  who  cross  the  border  freely  to  take 
Jobs  in  agriculture,  often  at  the  expense  of 
union  farm  workers. 


GHANA'S  12TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6 
Ghana  celebrated  the  12th  anniversary 
of  its  independence.  On  behalf  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  extend  to  General  Ankrah 
and  to  the  people  of  Ghana,  congratula- 
tions and  everj'  best  wish  for  the  future. 

■We  have  watched  with  warm  approval 
the  last  3  years  of  reconstruction  in 
Ghana  and  have  noted  the  National 
Liberation  Council's  plans  for  a  return 
of  civilian  government  in  Ghana  this 
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year  We  can  now  see  that  Ghana  Is  well 
on  the  path  to  reahzlnK  the  ireat  promise 
it  showed  on  the  historic  day  of  its  in- 
dependence on  March  6.  1957 

I  recall  with  pride  beinK  a  member  of 
the  official  U  S  deles?ation  to  that  historic 
event  and  that  the  chief  of  our  deleeatlon 
was  the  Honorable  Richard  M   Nixon 


WHAT    WOULD    HAPPEN    IF    EVERY 
BLACK  TURNED  WHITE  TONIGHT'' 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  March   10.  1969 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  column  by  Paul  Harvey 
that  appeared  m  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Muskegon  Chronical.  The  contents  of 
the  column  follows 

w'hat  Would  H.^PHtN   If   Evert   Black 
Tlrned  White  Tonight' 

(  By  Paul  Harvey  i 
If  every  black  turned  white  tonight,  tomor- 
r.jw    morning    we    would    rtnd    most   of   our 
problems  unresolved 

Statistically,  we  would  have  less  crime — but 
we  would  still  have  much  too  much.  The 
percentage  of  whites  committing  crimes  Is 
about  five  times  greater  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation increase 

We  would  still  have  unemployment  in  the 
midst  of  plentiful  jobs,  because  40  per  cent 
of  the  unemployed  are  white 

We  would  stlU  have  mothers  bearing  Ille- 
gitimate children  t<^)  make  themselves  eligible 
for  increasing  welfare  handouts 

We  would  stir,  have  unwou  wars  overseas 
and  resultant  domestic  restf. eness. 

Many  .■Vmerlcans  have  been  allowing  them- 
se;-. es  to  adopt  the  ancient  scapegoat  concept, 
imagining  that  we  can  absolve  ourselves  of 
our  own  sins  by  blaming  everything  on  the 
bl.icks  Wf  cant 

Indeed,  -he  black-white  relationship  in  the 
United  States,  in  per'jpectlve.  amounts  to  a 
\ery  commendable  .inialg-imation 

Historically,  many  of  the  world's  diverse 
c'.iitures  have  not  been  able  to  pull  as  close 
together  in  2,000  years  as  our  black-white 
cultures  have  in  200  years 

Britain,  for  all  her  centuries  of  involvement 
with  .\frlcaii3  and  .\siatlcs.  Is  "less  close"  to 
them  than  we  .Americans  are  to  one  another 
That  we  have  domestic  black-white  strife 
Involving  fractions  of  our  black-white  pop- 
ulations should  not  be  nearly  so  surprising 
as  the  larger  fact  that  we  have  come  so  far  so 
fast  in  providing  equality  of  opportunity  and 
n-.utual  social  acceptance 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  defend  the  so- 
called     black  militants." 

It  Is  too  obvious  that  many  of  them  have 
a  chip  on  their  shoulder  resenting  their  own 
blackness-  and  that  they  use  blackness  .\i>  a 
catalyst  for  mobilizing  resentment,  restlve- 
ness  and  rebellion 

They  are  as  wrong  to  blame  all  their  trou- 
bles on  their  color  aa  we  are  to  blame  all  our 
troubles  on   them. 

That's  why  I  say  every  black  could  turn 
white  tonight  and  tomorrow  morning  we 
would  still  have  legions  of  lazy  Americans 
demanding  more  for  working  less 

We  would  still  have  young  Americans  burn- 
ing our  flag  because  they  resent  the  malad- 
ministration of  some  of  our  foreign  affairs 
and   foolishly  blame  our  ism 

We  would  still  have  rebellious  youths 
growing  long  hair  and  wearing  dirty  clothes 
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in  rebellion  against  a  generation  of  parents 
who  drink  and  say  "don't"  and  .smoke  and 
say  don't"  and  who  de'iounce  the  misuse 
of  sex   while  they  misuse  It   themselves 

If  every  black  .should  turn  white  tonight. 
wed  still  have  too  many  t<x5  hungry  and 
unenlightened  .Mexican.s  Indians  and  shan- 
tytown  whites 

Wed  still  have  public  nudity,  lurid  movies 
.ind  putrid  magazines  feeding  carnal  .ip- 
petltes   of   corruptible   Caucasians 

We  would  still  have  large  segments  of  our 
college  and  university  populations  going  to 
■  pot" 

So  most  of  what  alls  us  is  not  so  simply 
dismissed  as  a  matter  of  black  and  white 

If  every  black  turned  white  tonight,  to- 
morrow morning  we  would  still  have  mo.st  of 
our  prtiblems 

.^nd  so  would   thfV 


the  nation's  crying  need  for 
trainkd  watkr  quality  CON- 
irol  .\lanpower 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVES 
Monday.  March   10.  1969 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  dunnu  the 
recent  heannus  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  we  were  appalled  to 
learn  of  the  incredible  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel trained  m  the  field  of  water  qual- 
ity control  This  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  is  to  be  found  at  all  levels,  from 
operators  of  sewaKe  treatment  plants 
through  po.stKiaduate  ciiKineeis  and 
.scientists  We  were  equally  distressed  to 
leani.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  not  achieving  the 
purpose  which  ConRre.ss  intended.  In 
i{reat  part  because  of  this  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Unless  this  sounds  overly  dramatic.  I 
would  point  out  that  we  can  build  all  the 
sewage  treatment  plants  that  w"e  are 
capable  of  constructint;.  yet  without  the 
operators  to  rake  bar  racks,  to  clean  the 
grit  chambers,  to  skim  the  settling  tanks, 
to  operate  the  digesters,  to  regulate  op- 
eration in  accordance  with  flow  and  sea- 
.son.  to  draw  off  sludge,  to  run  the  labora- 
tory tests  nece.ssary  to  determine  control, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  tasks 
that  a  treatment  operator  must  super- 
vi.se,  these  plants  will  be  u.seless.  Testi- 
mony before  our  committee  Indicated 
that  there  are  many  now  that  have  been 
closed  dov^n  because  of  lack  of  person- 
nel and  many  others  that  are  operating 
it  far  below  desit;n  efficiency  because  of 
lack  of  training  of  the  personnel  now  on 
duty. 

It  has  become  clear  to  us  that  deter- 
mined action  .should  be  taken  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  pei.sunMcl  capable  of 
carryintj  out  the  programs  that  Congress 
has  concluded  are  necessary  if  we  are 
not  to  drown  in  our  own  filth.  We  must 
act  to  provide  these  personnel  at  all  lev- 
els as  quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  deter- 
miiu'  the  causes  of  this  problem.  While 
they  are  complex,  it  is  clear  that  in  order 
to  have  trained  personnel  active  in  the 
field,  aid  must  be  made  available  to  those 
who  might  be  inclined  to  enter  this  field. 
There  are  certain  statutes  now  in  ef- 
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feet,  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  help 
the  institutions  that  have  been  developed 
for  the  training  of  water  quality  control 
personnel.  My  investigation,  for  example, 
has  revealed  an  area  in  which  help  is 
necessary  immediately.  Those  who  would 
become  .sewage  treatment  plant  opera- 
tors and  supervisory  personnel  flrd 
themselves  unable  to  attend  the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  developed,  ai.d 
which  are  now  being  developed,  dedi- 
cated to  the  leaching  of  this  art.  Tlie 
rea.son  is  that  they  cannot  afTord  to  take 
the  time  to  go  to  school  because  they 
have  no  other  sources  of  income.  This 
bill  would  provide  for  stipends  where 
nece.s.sary  to  be  paid  to  these  individuals 
when  properly  certified  by  approved  in- 
stitutions, and.  m  this  manner,  would 
encourage  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  field  to  complete  the  studies  nece.s- 
sary. 

Further,  it  provides  assistance  for 
those  individuals  who  wish  to  study  tech- 
nical aspects  of  water  quality  control- 
engineers,  ecologlsts,  bacteriologists,  and 
technicians  who  now  turn  their  eyes  to- 
ward more  profitable  areas  of  endeavor 
by  helping  them  obtain  the  training  m 
this  field 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  but  a  very  nece.s- 
.sary first  step  in  making  available  to 
the  Nation  the  corps  of  trained  citizens 
without  whom  all  the  authorizations,  ap- 
propriations, and  acts  of  Congress  would 
be  meaningless:  for  if  we  do  not  have 
the  people  who  can  do  the  work,  our 
words  here  have  little  significance,  and 
our  actions  in  this  Chamber  playactins. 
Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  consider  this 
measure  among  the  most  important  to 
the  well-being  of  everj-  citizen  of  our 
country  and  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
bill  for.  indeed.  I  am  convinced  that 
without  it  we  will  expire  in  our  own 
excrement. 


MR.  NDCON  AND  THE  ABM:   A  TIME 
FOR  DECISION  IS  HERE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Nixon 
must  decide  shortly  on  whether  to  con- 
struct an  ABM  .system  or  not.  Amenca 
is  entitled  to  an  answer.  America  is  en- 
titled to  a  rational  response — one  which 
will  halt  this  monstrous  surge  toward 
an  open-ended  weapons  system  known  to 
be  utterly  useless  as  far  as  defending 
the  United  States  against  missile  attack 
Our  scientific  community  has  railed 
against  this  proposal.  Many  military 
people  have  little  faith  in  it.  City  after 
city  has  opposed  it  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  expressed  vehement  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

This  outrageous  military  boondoggle 
is  designed  to  enrich  profit-swollen  mili- 
tary contractors,  who  give  us  nothing  m 
return.  Adoption  of  the  ABM  will  even- 
tually inflict  an  annual  military  budget 
of  $100  billion  upon  this  Nation.  It  would 
endanger  our  major  cities,  surrounding 
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them  with  land-occupying  base  facili- 
ties, studded  with  multimegaton  war- 
head-s — more  a  menace  to  those  being  de- 
fended than  ixjtentlal  aggressors. 

Once  military  contractors  and  their 
military  apologists  thrust  a  foot  In  our 
Treasury  door  with  a  "thin"  system 
aeainst  the  Chinese,  it  is  but  a  side  step 
to  a  "thick"  system  supposed  to  defend 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  give  little 
credence  to  their  financial  estimates.  A 
recent  Brookings  Institution  report 
.starkly  reveals  how  defense  contractors' 
estimates  of  the  past  decade  proved  to 
be  so  many  fairy  tales.  We  eventually 
paid  from  300  to  700  percent  more  for 
weapons  systems  of  the  1950's.  When 
Pentagon  figures  turn  out  to  be  true, 
bathtubs  will  gallop. 

We  wasted  $5  billion  on  Nike-Ajax, 
Nike-Zeus,  and  Nike  X.  After  5  years,  we 
would  have  an  ABM,  which  could  defend 
aaainst  low-grade,  unsophisticated  Chi- 
nese missiles.  The  Russians  already  have 
missiles  which  would  laugh  their  way 
through  our  proposed  ABM.  And  what 
about  the  Fled  Chinese  in  the  interim? 
F.ir  If  the  Pentagon  says  we  will  build  the 
ABM  system  in  5  years,  we  can  count  on 
it  taking  at  least  7  years — witness  the 
disaster  of  the  TFX  and  our  new  battle 
tank. 

A  rising  chorus  of  condemnation  and 
;  esistance  has  come  from  both  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
an  unconscionable  outrage  against  the 
.•\merican  people  to  construct  this  system 
aaainst  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
It  would  also  be  a  gruesome  joke,  for  we 
would  obtain  nothing  in  return  for  our 
money.  Equipped  with  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. America  would  be  a  star-spangled 
ostrich  with  its  head  imbedded  in  the 
.sand — like  the  imbecile  dashing  into  a 
:ainstorm  waving  an  umbrella  without 
tabric,  like  a  gaping,  howling  fool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  al- 
leady  stated  that  the  Sentinel  system 
was  not  designed  as  a  permanent  limited 
defense  against  any  possible  Chinese  at- 
tack. He  knows  how  nonsensical  argu- 
ments in  its  favor  really  are.  I  pray  he 
•as  the  courage,  for  all  our  sakes,  to 
stand  up  to  the  modern  robber  barons 
of  the  defense  industry  and  their  military 
.^atraps.  If  he  wishes  to  attack  domestic 
problems,  he  can  begin  by  preventing  the 
throwing  away  of  billions  on  this  gargan- 
tuan fraud  called  the  ABM. 


TAX  INEQUmES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
equities contained  in  our  Federal  tax 
structure  have  long  been  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me  and  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Over  the  past  year,  they  have 
increasingly  become  a  matter  of  open 
concern  to  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
low  and  moderate  income  on  whom  the 
burden  falls  most  heavily  and  most  un- 
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justly.  And  in  recent  weeks,  they  have 
become  a  matter  of  immediate  concern 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  holding  hearings  on  a  number 
of  proposals  aimed  at  bringing  to  the  tax 
structure  a  greater  measure  of  the  equity 
which  it  has  so  long  lacked. 

But  inequities  in  taxation  are  not  a 
matter  of  concern  solely  at  the  Federal 
level.  For  State  and  local  tax  systems 
often  contain  their  own  measure  of  in- 
equity— sometimes  locally  legislated  and 
sometimes  simply  carried  over  from  the 
Federal  structure  in  orcfer  to  achieve 
conformity  of  tax  returns. 

Both  these  problems  have  appeared  in 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  and  were 
recently  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leaders  of  the  State  senate  and 
assembly.  Senator  Joseph  Zaretski  and 
Assemblyman  Stanley  Steingut.  These 
two  legislative  leaders,  in  a  statement 
late  last  month  opposing  a  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  State  sales  tax,  called  for 
"a  sweeping  reform  of  the  State's  tax 
structure"  in  terms  closely  paralleling 
those  heard  here  in  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  tax  structure.  They 
set  two  goals  for  their  reform  effort: 
First,  to  Insure  that  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment costs  are  equitably  distributed 
among  all  our  people:  and.  second,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  ixissible  revenues 
for  the  State,  without  imposing  greater 
burdens  on  those  already  overtaxed. 

Senator  Zaretski  and  Assemblyman 
Steingut  commented  that  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  inequity  in  the  exist- 
ing State  tax  structure  arises  from  the 
decision  made  in  1959  to  adopt  the  tax 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  achieve  conformity  of  tax  re- 
turns. They  pointed  out: 

In  so  doing  we  have  willy  nllly  adopted  all 
the  loopholes  and  all  the  spwclal  tax  privi- 
leges incorporated  In  the  Federal  tax  statutes. 
.  .  .  Conformity  of  taxes  means  that  the  bur- 
den of  tax  costs  Is  unequally  distributed 
among  State  tax  payers  In  the  same  degree 
as  under  the  Federal  laws. 

The  taxpayers  of  a  number  of  other 
States  undoubtedly  suffer  the  same 
double  inequity  system.  Indeed,  in  locali- 
ties where  city  or  coimty  taxes  are  super- 
imposed as  a  percentage  of  State  tax  re- 
turns, taxpayers  may  even  suffer  from  a 
system  which  is  triply  unjust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  additional 
argument  for  the  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  Federal  tax  structure  which  a 
number  of  us  have  long  sought.  By  intro- 
ducing such  reforms,  we  cannot  only 
help  the  millions  of  Americans  of  low  and 
moderate  income  who  file  Federal  tax 
returns  each  year,  but  we  can  also  offer 
a  helping  hand  to  progressive  legislators 
like  Senator  Zaretski  and  Assemblyman 
Steingut  who  seek  to  remove  inequities 
at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  statement 
issued  by  Senator  Zaretski  and  Assem- 
blj-man  Steingut  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
this  problem.  The  full  text  is  as  follows: 

Zaretzki  and  Steingut  Fight  Sales  Tax 
Hike — Uege  Tax  Reform 

Senator  Joseph  Zaretzki  and  Assemblyman 
Stanley  Steingut,  Minority  Leaders  respec- 
tively  of    the   State    Senate    and    Assembly. 
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announced  today  that  they  will  oppose  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  proposal  for  a  50  percent 
hike  In  the  State  sales  tax.  from  two  to  three 
percent,  and  press  Instead  for  tax  reform. 

In  a  joint  statement,  the  Legislator.s  said: 
"  We  will  oppose  Governor  Rockefeller's  pro- 
posal to  Impose  a  50  percent  increase  In  the 
State  sales  tax.  from  two  to  three  percent, 
to  finance  what  the  Governor  describes  as  an 
austere  budget  We  will  oppose  this  proposal, 
because  a  sales  tax  bears  most  heavily  upoii 
low  and  middle  income  families  who  already 
are  contrlb\uing  more  than  their  fair  share 
to  the  cost  of  government  operations 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  lor  a 
proposal  that  will  compound  the  difficulties 
confronting  our  people  by  enactment  of  an 
economically  regressive  lax  to  finance  a  so- 
cially regressive  budget 

We  consider  it  imperative,  instead,  to  ex- 
amine the  budget  for  State  purposes  with 
the  finest  microscope  to  eliminate  every 
ounce  of  fat  from  the  budget  We  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  just  that  ut  this  very  mo- 
ment. We  will  detail  our  findings  and  our 
views  shortly. 

We  deem  it  equally  Imperative  to  undertake 
a  sweeping  reform  of  the  State's  tax  structure 
to  accomplish  two  urgent  needs.  One  is  to 
insure  that  the  burdens  of  government  costs 
are  equitably  distributed  among  all  our  peo- 
ple. The  other  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible revenues  for  the  State:  without  impos- 
ing greater  bvirdens  on  those  already  over- 
taxed. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Commissioner 
Joseph  H.  Murphy,  President  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission,  that  for  the  year  1967.  the 
number  of  tax  returns  on  which  no  Stat^' 
income  tax  was  due  were  as  follows: 

New  "Vork  adjusted  gross  income: 

S25.000  to  S49  999 200 

$50,000  to  $99.999 75 

SIOOOOO  to  $199.999 26 

$200,000  and  over ..  19 

Total  mo  taxi 320 

We  have  also  been  informed  by  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  that  there  are  "several  hun- 
dred" tax  payers  p.t  the  higher  Income  levels 
■paying  relatively  small  amounts  of  tax." 

since  1959.  the  first  year  of  the  Rockefeller 
Administration,  the  State  has  adopted  the 
tax  policies  of  the  Federal  government,  in 
order  to  achieve  conformity  of  tax  returns.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  willy  nllly  adopted  all  the 
loopholes  and  all  the  special  tax  privileges 
Incorporated  in  the  Federal  tax  statutes. 

There  Is  a  myth  that  those  whose  earnings 
exceed  $50,000  a  year  pay  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  income  in  taxes  than  those  with 
smaller  Incomes.  The  blunt  fact  is.  according 
to  Federal  statistics,  that  those  earning 
$25,000  a  year  and  more  pay  on  the  average 
Just  28  percent  of  their  incomes  in  taxes, 
while  those  in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  category 
pay  33  percent:  those  in  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
bracket  pay  32  percent:  and  those  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  bracket  pay  31  percent  of 
their  income  In  taxes. 

Conformity  of  taxes  means  that  the  burden 
of  tax  costs  is  unequally  distributed  among 
State  tax  payers  In  the  same  degree  as  under 
the  Federal  laws.  Moreover.  It  means  that  the 
people  earning  more  than  $25,000  in  1967. 
who  Incurred  no  State  tax  liability,  similarly 
incurred  no  Federal  tax  liability  .^nd  if  they 
live  In  New  York  City,  they  also  escaped 
liability  for  payment  of  City  income  taxes 

Obviously  such  variations  in  tax  burdens 
are  no  longer  tolerable  by  those  who  bear  the 
lion's  share  of  the  cost  while  earning  the 
lower  levels  of  income.  We  are  focusing  our 
attention  sharply  on  the  urgent  needs  for  tax 
reform,  and  plan  to  make  public  within  the 
next  few  days  detailed  proposals  for  moving 
in  that  direction. 
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STUDY  OP  CRIMINAL  USE  OP 
FIREARliiS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TWXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 
Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Speaker,  located  at 
Sam  Houston  Stat*  ColleKe  in  Hunts- 
vlUe.  Tex  .  Is  a  remarkable  organization 
known  as  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Corrections  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
Under  the  direction  of  George  G  Kill- 
Inger,  Ph  D  .  the  institute  has  sought  to 
discover  the  sources  of  criminal  conduct, 
delving  Into  such  challenging  areas  as 
chromosome  abnormalities 

Recently,  the  president  of  Sam  Hous- 
ton State.  Dr  Arlelgh  B  Templeton.  in- 
formed me  of  a  special  study  undertaken 
among  inmates  of  the  State  prison — also 
located  In  HuntsvUle — which  probed  the 
use  of  firearms  by  felons  This  study,  en- 
titled The  Guns  Criminals  Use,  "  was 
prepared  by  Dr  Charles  M  Prlel,  direc- 
tor ol  research  at  the  Institute  I  am  in- 
serting' the  major  portion  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Dr  Prlel  in  which  he 
outlines  the  compelling  results  he  ob- 
tained. 

Before  citing  Dr  Prlel  s  work,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  m&ke  a  few  ob- 
servations of  my  own  based  upon  it. 

First,  It  Is  freely  admitted  that  these 
findings  apply  only  to  Inmates  of  the 
Texas  prison  system  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  entire  body  of  criminals 
In  the  United  States  at  large — although 
there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  the  con- 
trary. 

Second.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  only  a 
miniscule  number  of  firearms  were  ob- 
tained through  the  malls ;  never  as  much 
as  2  percent  of  the  cases  Interviewed. 
Par  larger  sources  were  from  pawn- 
shops— approximately  24  percent  of 
handguns.  1 1  percent  of  rifles,  and  7  per- 
cent of  shotguns — and  from  theft — 24 
percent  of  handguns,  12.5  percent  of 
rifles,  and  15  percent  of  shotguns.  The 
study  also  suggests  the  marginal  value 
of  the  registration  of  all  flrearms  as  an 
effective  crime-flghting  measure 

Third  and  last,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  means  of  Dr.  Priel's  excellent  research 
that  the  legislation  we  passed  last  session 
was  a  mistake.  Inasmuch  as  it  may  serve 
to  prevent  undesirable  people  from  ob- 
taining weapons  with  which  to  commit 
crimes,  the  so-called  gun-control  law 
must  be  deemed  proper,  despite  the  wide- 
spread Inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment it  has  caused  law-abiding  citizens 
But  Lf  the  Sam  Houston  State  study  dem- 
onstrated £Uiything  to  us.  it  is  that  much 
more  must  be  done  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  curb  illicit  purchases  of 
flrearms,  particularly  if  upward  of  half 
these  weapons  are  obtained  through 
theft  and  pawnshops. 

I  Join  Dr  Prlel  in  his  conclusion  that 
existing  anticrime  laws  must  be  flrmly 
enforced  and  that  our  State  and  Pederal 
prisons  be  modernized  with  an  aim  to- 
ward true  correction  of  the  criminal — 
who,  we  must  always  remember,  is  the 
true  evil  doer,  not  the  firearm  Further,  I 
recommend  that  every  State  legislature 
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end  the  practice  of  easy  sales  of  weapons 
to  felons  and  potential  felons  at  pawn- 
shops 

On  a  national  scale,  I  trust  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  join  the  States 
and  localities  in  effecting  these  recom- 
mendations—a  joint  response  to  a  crisis 
which  demands  resolution  on  all  levels  of 
government 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Prlel  follows: 
Sam  Houston  State  College. 
Huntsi'tlle.  Trz     January  14,  1969 

Hon      OEn«l.E    BVSH 
House  of  Kepresrntatii  fs 
Waifiington    D  C 

Dear  fiEPaesKKTATi\  e  Bi-sh  Tht  study  was 
conducted  durtng  -.he  summer  of  1988  at  the 
DlaKnosllr  L'nlr  of  the  Texas  Department 
of  Corrections  All  men  received  by  Texas 
Department  of  Corrections  are  held  inltlal- 
;>■  for  30  days  at  the  Diagnostic  Unit  to  be 
debriefed  aid  Interviewed  During  '.his  Ume 
with  the  ciKiperatlon  of  Major  Ballard  of 
the  Diagnostic  Unit  and  Mr  Kutach.  .Assist- 
ant Director  for  Treatment.  389  men  were 
lntervlewe<l  on  a  volunteer  basis  regarding 
their    pun-hAse    and    us*    of    firearms 

The  int<Tviews  were  conducted  by  trained 
interviewers  of  Texas  Department  of  Cor- 
rections using  a  standardized  format  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  lasiate  par- 
ticipation was  voluntary,  very  few  Inmates 
.••efused  to  participate  In  the  study.  This  was 
probably  ii  function  of  the  .'act  that  the  in- 
mates were  advised  that  their  names  would 
not  be  recorded  nor  would  any  of  the  In- 
.'ormatloii  be  u.sed  .iifalnst  them  The  sample 
wa.s  taken  wlthou"  .my  selection  bias  as  to 
race.  ajce.  offense,  prior  criminal  record,  etc 
Summarlzln({  the  results.  It  was  found 
that  the  J89  felons  admitted  to  having  pos- 
sessed a  total  of  1122  handguns  since  they 
were  13  years  old,  922  rifles,  and  447  shot- 
guns 

With  respect  '.o  possession  of  handguns. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  3805'r 
of  the  felons  admitted  to  never  having  owned 
a  handg\i!i.  while  61  96"c  claimed  to  have 
possessed  one  or  more  handguns  Approxi- 
mately one  out  of  eight  Inmatee  (12.83'''  ) 
.idmltted  to  having  owned  6  or  more  hand- 
guns, while  a  few  inmatea  confessed  that 
they  had  owned  a  total  of  more  than  twenty 
handguns  1 3  08  %  i . 

.Although  we  do  not  have  any  data  to  show 
that  felons  have  poooeaaed  more  handguns 
than  citizens  In  the  community,  examina- 
tion of  the  data  on  how  the  inmates  ob- 
tained their  weapons  Is  moet  revealing  Of 
Uie  handguns  >.wned  by  the  inmates.  23.95'; 
were  stolen,  24  23'r  were  purchased  from 
pawn  shope.  0  70'r  were  mall-ordered,  while 
only  9  52  "v.  were  purchased  from  commercial 
and  sporting  gooda  stores  The  remaining 
4160':  were  Inherited,  borrowed,  won  by 
gambling,  found,  homemade,  etc  This  sug- 
gests that  laws  prohibiting  the  mall-order 
purchase  ot  handguns  will  have  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  cnmlnal  In  Texas  and  that  reg- 
ulaUons  affecting  leglUmate  sourcew  of  hand- 
guns I  such  as  commercial  stores  and  sport- 
ing goods  stores  J  would  affect  only  about 
9.5"  of  the  guns  owned  bv  felons  However. 
tighter  regulations  and  amtrol  of  the  pawn 
shop  i,ale  of  handguns  would  affect  practi- 
cally one  out  of  every  four  handguns 
124.23%)  that  come  Into  the  possession  of 
felons  In  Texas 

The  data  also  revealed  that  one  out  of 
every  six  felons  sampled  admitted  to  having 
sold  given  louned  a  handgim  to  persons  with 
a  known  criminal  record,  while  one  out  o: 
twenty  five  admitted  to  having  .sold  given 
loaned  f>  or  more  handguns  to  persons  with 
prior  records 

While  relatively  few  offenses  by  definition 
involve  a  weap<in  ,eg,  armed  robbery,  pos- 
session of  a  prohibited  weapfjn  assault  with 
a  weapon,  etc  ).  practically  one  out  of  every 
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four  inmates  sampled  admitted  to  having  a 
gun  on  his  person  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  offense  for  which  he  was  convicted  Al- 
though this  percentage  is  higher  in  the  cases 
of  individuals  convicted  of  armed  robbery, 
murder  with  and  without  malice,  and  ag- 
gravated  assault,  it  should  be  noted  that 
20  OC";  of  persons  convicted  of  narcotu  ;> 
charges.  11  19';  of  persons  convicted  of  bur- 
glary, 21  43';  of  persons  convicted  of  autu 
theft,  and  40  00' ^  of  persons  convicted  tf 
rape  by  force,  had  weapoiu  on  their  person 
when  they  committed  their  respective 
..rimes. 

When  asked  the  question  ■Did  you  ever  ob- 
tain a  gun  with  the  intention  of  using  it 
for  criminal  purposes",  approximately  one 
out  of  seven  answered  yes  while  one  out  if 
ten  refused  to  answer  This  observation  .s 
even  more  significant  when  it  is  considered 
that  68':  of  the  Inmates  sampled  had  pri'  r 
felony  convictions,  with  9.6';  having  5  ur 
more  prior  felony  convictions 

The  data  on  handguns  also  revealed  some 
interesting  statistics  on  the  calibers  of  gu;.^ 
owned  by  convicted  felons    By  far.  the  m<'  ' 
common  caliber  rep>orted  was  the  .22  calitxr 
which  comprised  34'     of  the  reported  guns 
Other    {wpular    calibers    were    the     38    cal 
(22<-;  ).  .32  cal    (13':  1.    45  cal.  (9'>  ).  .25  cal 
i8'""r  I.  and  the  357  cal.  i3';  ).  The  other  11' 
of   the   reported   handguns  were    44  cal  .    :iij 
cal  .  6  35  mm     y  mm  .  P  38.    41  cal  .  .30  cal  . 
303  cal  .  air  giins  and  blank  starter  plstol.s 
The  study  was  not  solely  devoted  to  hand- 
gun   traffic.    Information   was   also   gathered 
as  to  the   traffic   In   rifles  and  shotguns,  .^.s 
mentioned   »bove.  the  389  innuites  admitted 
to    having    passessed    522     rifles.    Of    those 
sampled.  43''    admitted  never  having  owned 
any  rifles,   while  6.40 "T,    admitted  to  having 
owned  6  or  more.  Again.  It  Is  of  Interest  ;  • 
note  how  these  weapons  were  obtained.  One 
out  of  every  eight  rifles  was  stolen  while  one 
out  of  nine  was  purchased  at  a  pawn  shop 
Only  one  out  of  five  rifles  was  found  to  be 
purchased    from    a    commercial   or    sportlne 
good  store.  In  regard  to  mall-order  purchase 
of  rifles,  it  was  found  that  only  1.63',''r'  of  the 
reported  weapons  were  obtained  In  this  man- 
ner.  It  Is  of   further  Interest  to  note  that 
16.49''c   of  the  rifles  were  borrowed,  16.33' 
were  gifts  and   13.79%   were  bought  from  .i 
private   owner.    The    remaining   8.23%    were 
won    gambling,    Inherited,    homemade,    etc 
Better  than  half   (esee*"!)    of  the  reported 
rifles    were    .22    cal.    Other   popular   calibers 
were  .30-30  ( 12.09%  ) ,  .30-Ofl  (9.79%  ) ,  .30  cai 
M-1  carbine  (4.43%),  .303   (4.22%).  and  .25 
(2.11%). 

The  inmates  also  Euimltted  to  having- 
owned  447  shotguns.  One  half  of  the  sampled 
admitted  never  having  owned  a  shotgun. 
while  of  those  who  admitted  possession  of 
shotguns.  7.46%  admitted  possessing  In  ex- 
cess of  four  weapons. 

Again  the  pattern  of  how  these  weapon.s 
were  obtained  Is  not  dissimilar  to  that  re- 
ported above.  Fifteen  per  cent  were  stolen. 
6.84%  were  obtained  from  pawn  shops 
17.38%  were  purchased  from  commercial  rr 
■porting  goods  stores.  0.57%  were  mai:- 
ordered,  17.38%  were  borrowed  and  15.39' 
were  received  as  gifts. 

Approximately  one-half  (61.67%)    the  re- 
ported shotguns  were  12  gauge,  whUe  22.63'^ 
were  .410  cal.,  12.89%  were  10  gauge,  10.89' 
were    20   gauge,    2.01%    were    10   gauge   and 
0.29%  were  28  gauge. 

In  light  of  the  data  reported  above,  exist- 
ing and  proposed  restrictlonA  on  mall  order 
sale  of  flrearms  will  have  virtually  no  effect 
on  the  felon  in  Texas.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered ttiat  legislation  regulating  the  mall 
order  sale  of  weapons,  though  It  Is  well 
Intended  and  relatively  easy  to  enforce,  may 
have  little  to  do  virlth  the  firearm  purchasing 
patterns  of  most  felons.  The  results  of  the 
present  study  certainly  support  this  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  SUte  of  Texas. 
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In  a  Life  magaelne  editorial  dated  May  10, 
1968,  It  was  suggested  to  ".  .  .  tighten  con- 
trols on  sales  of  antitank  guns,  bazookas, 
mortars,  grenades  and  other  highly  destruc- 
tive weaptons."  Although  such  legislation  may 
be  desirable,  the  results  of  the  present  study 
suggest  that  action  of  this  kind  does  not 
address  Itself  to  the  problem.  Assuming  that 
the  data  gathered  In  this  study  is  reliable. 
iinly  0.58'';  of  the  reported  weapons  were 
machine  guns,  which  was  the  only  fully 
automatic  weapons  reported  by  the  Inmates. 
Furthermore,  the  most  common  weapon  re- 
ported by  the  Inmates  was  the  .22  caliber 
handgun,  not  the  exotic.  Imported,  high- 
powered  weapons.  This  is  understandable 
since  .22  cal.  weapons  are  inexpensive,  easily 
concealed,  and  cheap  to  repair.  The  ammu- 
nition for  such  weapons  Is  likewise  Inexpen- 
sive and  readily  available. 

In  another  editorial  appearing  In  Life  mag- 
azine dated  June  28.  1968.  the  author  called 
for  ".  .  .  registration  of  all  guns  now  owned 
rr  bought  In  the  future".  The  Ineffective- 
ness of  this  proposal  Is  evident  from  the  fol- 
;  iwing  considerations.  First,  the  serial  num- 
ber on  a  firearm  la  not  necessarily  unique  to 
that  weapon.  For  example,  the  .22  Derringer 
usually  has  only  a  three  digit  serial  number. 
This  means  that  every  one  thousandth  gun 
manufactured  has  a  redundant  serial  num- 
ber Considering  that  far  In  excess  of  one 
hundred  thousand  of  these  weapons  have 
been  manufactured,  the  problem  of  regis- 
tering them  Is  obvious.  Similarly,  Harrington 
iV  Richards  manufactures  eight  different 
models  of  a  .32  cal.  handgun.  Based  on  the 
serial  number  configuration  used  for  the 
fight  models,  there  Is  no  way  to  Identify  a 
fiven  weapon  as  a  unique  model. 

Another  problem  In  registration  of  weapons 
1^  that  the  part  on  which  the  serial  number 
li  etched  Is  Interchangeable  within  the  same 
make,  model  and  caliber.  Finally,  It  Is  a  fair 
u.'isumption  that  the  criminal  population, 
who  admits  that  one  out  of  every  four  hand- 
puns  they  have  owned  was  stolen.  Is  not  likely 
to  formally  register  these  weapons,  or  prob- 
ably any  other  weapons  they  have  obtained 
irom  legitimate  sources. 

In  making  these  comments.  I  do  not  want 
xo  appear  as  opposed  to  any  form  of  gun 
>k;lslatlon  or  in  particular  a  supporter  of 
t!.e  N.R.A.  lobby.  Rather.  I  feel  that  such 
leeislatlon  should  be  based  on  material  fact, 
addressing  Itself  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
ii"t  the  periphery.  Firearms  are  not  a  cause 
if  crime;  they  are  a  means  used  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  The  criminal  Is  the  agent 
who  commits  the  crime,  not  the  weapon. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every 
lour  felons  admitted  to  having  a  gun  on  his 
person  when  he  committed  his  respective 
(Time  suggests  that  the  legislative  effort 
sliould  be  put  on  removing  the  felon  from 
'  iciety.  not  the  weapon.  This  is  particularly 
i.oteworthy  when  it  Is  recalled  that  68  ~  of 
■  :.e  inmates  sampled  had  been  convicted  of  a 
:piony  In  the  past,  with  practically  every 
•enth  one  having  6  or  more  prior  convictions. 
The  Texas  Penal  Code  provides  that  "whoever 
^  v.M  have  been  three  times  convicted  of  a 
lelony  less  than  capital,  shall  on  such  third 
■.'nvlctlon  be  Imprisoned  for  life  In  the 
penitentiary  ■  (Article  62.  Texas  Penal  CJode). 
Based  on  a  study  conducted  In  March  of  1968, 

nly  OSS':;  of  convictions  In  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections  were  for  habitual  or 

ibsequent    offenses.    This    Is    an    extremely 
mall  percentage,  relative  to  the  number  of 

ises  in  which  the  habitual  and  subsequent 

atutes  might  have  been  employed.  Al- 
' hough,  there  Is  admittedly  a  need  for  more 
tringent  legislation  regarding  possession  of  a 
prohibited  weapon  and  use  of  a  weapon  In  the 
(timmlsslon  of  a  crime,  prosecutors  should 
jTosecute  under  such  statutes  and  not  simply 
use  them  as  a  legal  wedge  to  pressure  the  de- 
fendant to  "cop-out"  and  negotiate  the  plea. 

If  society  on  the  one  hand  demands  more 
stringent  legislation  to  remove  weapons  from 
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the  handB  of  the  criminal  and  on  the  other 
iiand  Is  reluctant  to  use  the  full  extent  of 
such  legislation,  the  effort  wlU  l>e  a  failure. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  present  study, 
the  majority  of  weapons  owned  by  convicted 
felons  in  Texas  have  been  obtained  either 
ellegally  or  from  sources  extremely  difficult  to 
regulate.  This  suggests  that  gun  control  laws 
are  not  the  only  answer  to  tlie  problem.  What 
Is  pertinent,  aside  from  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. Is  more  rigorous  employment  of  existing 
statutes  and  a  greater  Investment  by  society 
In  our  correctional  Institutions  to  assist  In 
the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  the 
offender  to  society. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Frisl,  Ph.  D., 

Director  of  Research. 


TAX  REVISION  AND  TAX  EXEMPT 
GROUPS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CAXjrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  to- 
day the  testimony  of  David  R.  Jones,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  Inc.,  on  the  subject  of  tax 
revision  and  tax  exempt  groups,  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
February  21,  1969.  I  feel  that  this  state- 
ment deserves  wide  attention. 
Testimont  of  David  R.  Jones.  ExECurrvE  Di- 
rector.   Young    Americans    for    Freedom. 

Inc.,  on  the  Subject  of  Tax  Revision— Tax 

Exempt  Groups 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  David  R.  Jones  and  I  am 
E^xecutlve  Director  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  Inc.  with  national  headquarters 
located  at  1221  Massachusetts  Ave..  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 1  am  appearing  today 
before  your  Committee  as  a  representative  of 
the  national  board  of  directors  of  YAF.  I 
wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  our 
organization  and  its  members  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  heard  on  the  Important  matter 
of  tax  exempt  organizations. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  founded  in 
1960.  is  the  nation's  largest  conservative 
youth  organization.  Nearly  30,000  young 
Americans  have  Joined  YAF  since  January 
1966.  Our  members  include  high  school  and 
college  students  as  well  as  young  graduates 
in  many  careers  and  professions. 

As  a  national  political  action  and  political 
education  organization  we  are  honored  to 
have  many  Members  of  Congress,  governors  of 
several  states  and  many  leading  conservatives 
serve  on  our  National  Advisory  Board.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  YAF  has  built  a  national  repu- 
tation for  responsible  representation  of  the 
conservative  viewpoint  among  students  and 
other  young  Americans. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to 
relate  to  your  Committee  our  org.anization's 
intimate  experience  with  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions and  organizations  which  have  sought 
to  Influence  student  and  youth  affairs,  often 
in  the  most  blatantly  political  manner.  This 
experience,  extending  over  more  than  eight 
years,  has  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  dire 
need  for  amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  prevent  tax  exempt  groups  from 
exploiting  and  controlling  youth  and  student 
activities,  particularly  on  college  campuses. 
We  have  no  doubt,  as  my  testimony  will 
prove,  that  much  of  the  student  unrest  and 
violence  which  has  disrupted  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  has 
many  of  Its  origins  In  large  amounts  of  money 
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granted  by  tax  exempt  fovmdations  and  ex- 
pended by  the  major  tax  exempt  student  or- 
ganization, the  National  Student  Association. 

1.    THE    national    STUDENT    ASSOCIATION     ( NSA  > 

NSA  is  a  national  organization  of  student 
governments  at  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  Join  by  the  payment  of  annual 
dues.  Individual  students  do  not  have  mem- 
l>ershlp  in  NSA.  although  the  organization 
constantly  refers  to  itself  as  representing 
"millions"  of  American  students. 

Of  the  several  thousand  American  colleges 
and  universities,  only  about  three  hundred 
currently  are  affiliated  with  NSA. 

In  May  of  1961,  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation claimed  a  total  membership  of  399 
colleges  and  universities.  Although  actual 
membership  In  the  Association  has  fluctuated 
considerably  since  the  organization  was  born 
in  August  of  1947.  NSA  has  experienced  an 
increasing  number  of  disaffiliations  in  recent 
years.  The  mass  exodus  of  member  schools 
prompted  a  lengthy  debate  at  the  Seven- 
teenth National  Student  Congress  concern- 
ing the  Association's  political  entanglements 
which  many  student  leaders  believed  were 
detrimental  to  the  Association's  ability  to 
function  as  a  service  organization,  but  a 
resolution  which  sought  to  limit  NSA's 
political  activism  was  defeated  and.  by  Octo- 
ber of  1965.  NSA's  total  membership  had 
plummeted  to  below  the  three-hundred  mark. 
Since  that  time,  the  membership  has  fluctu- 
ated between  three  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred fifty  as  schools  continue  to  withdraw 
while  others  are  Induced   to  join  or  re-join. 

2.    TAX    STATUS    OF    NSA 

The  National  Student  Association  enjoys  a 
tax  exempt  status  under  Section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Code  of  1954.  This  section  allows  tax  ex- 
emptions for  "corporations  .  .  .  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  .  .  .  educational  pur- 
poses .  .  .  no  substantial  part  of  ivhich.  is 
carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation,  and  w^hlch 
does  not  partlcli>ate,  or  intervene  in  (includ- 
ing the  publishing  or  distributing  of  state- 
ments) any  poUtlcal  campaign  .  .  ."  The  Code 
further  provides  that  any  organization  which 
engages  in  prohibited  activities  will  lose  its 
tax  exempt  status  and  be  taxed  in  full. 

The  history  of  NSA's  tax  exempt  status  is 
rather  interesting.  NSA  first  applied  lor  tax 
exemption  as  an  educational  organization  in 
1949.  In  a  letter  dated  April  25.  1950,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  refused 
the  requested  exemption  on  the  grounds  that 
NSA  did  not  qualify  under  the  law.  The  rul- 
ing held  that  NSA  was  not  operated  exclu- 
sively for  educational  purposes  and  that  "a 
substantial  part  of  its  activities  consisted  of 
attempts  to  influence  legislation."  To  get 
around  this,  the  1954  NSA  president.  James 
M.  Edwards,  again  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
on  March  26.  1954.  Edwards  pleaded  that 
"students"  had  prepared  the  previous  request 
for  exemption  "without  the  assistance  of 
counsel"  and  that  they  "were  not  familiar 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice  procedure 
on  such  rulings."  Once  again,  he  requested 
exemption,  but  this  time  he  submitted  a 
carefully  selected  stack  of  NSA  publications 
all  of  which  emphasized  NSA's  educational 
activities  and  ignored  the  political  activities 
which  the  previous  Commissioner  had  found 
as  legal  ground  to  refuse  exemption.  Bending 
over  backwards  to  make  h's  point,  Edwards 
told  the  Commissioner: 

■■.\s  a  practical  matter  the  resolutions 
(Which  concern  legislation  and  sre  adopted 
by  the  NSA  annual  Congress)  have  not  been 
irnplemented  by  any  substantial  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  or  its  c  fficers.  Al- 
though in  the  summer  of  1953.  the  Congress, 
without  the  advice  of  counsel,  concluded  that 
the  Association  should  register  as  a  lobbying 
organization,  in  ♦he  fall  of  1953  the  Staff 
considered  this  question,  concluded  that  they 
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and  :h*  Association  did  not  engage  in  lobby- 
ing 

Edwards  then  included  In  his  rather 
lengthy  letter,  a  resolution  which  was  appar- 
ently passed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  The  reso- 
lution, dated  March  4    1964  said 

Resolved,  the  United  States  National  Stu- 
dent Association  was  organized  exclusively 
for  the  educational  purposes  st^ited  in  the 
preamble  of  its  constitution  ind  no  substan- 
tial part  of  Its  activities  may  constitute  in- 
fluencing or  attempting  ko  influence  legisla- 
tion by  propaganda  libbvtng  or  other  means 
The  President  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  have  the  duty  of  enforcing  this 
resolution  ' 

Apparently,  Edwards'  letter  which  was  part 
of  the  3Worn  statement  subml'ted  by  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  under  penalty  for 
perjury  was  sufficiently  convincing  and  with- 
in a  few  months  the  tax  exemption  was 
granted  T^e  benefits  of  such  a  status  be- 
come increasingly  evident  when  one  realizes 
that  one  of  the  principal  sivurces  of  NSA 
funds  is  the  tax  exempt  foundation  which 
could  not  legally  contribute  to  the  Associa- 
tion if  NSA.  Itself  did  not  continue  to  main- 
tain its  tax-free  status  Beginning  in  195:3 
when  NSA  first  filed  an  annual  statement 
with'  the  IRS  under  the  provisions  then  ap- 
pllc^b^e  (SecUon  lOtifl)  of  the  IRC  of  1939 
governing  tax  exemp'  organizations'  a  num- 
ber of  tax  exempt  foundations  have  poured 
millions  of  dollars  lnt<i  NSA  which,  after  1954. 
was  I'self  t.ix  exempt 

These  tax  exempt  foundations  have  in- 
cluded the  Ford  Foundation  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  the  Catherwood  Foundation  of 
Bryn  Mawr  Pa  The  General  Mills  Pounda- 
'lon  the  C'.ara  Buttenwel.ser  Unger  Memorial 
Foundation.  The  Asia  Foundation  of  San 
Frunclsco  the  Edward  W  Ha/en  Foundation 
of  New  Haven  Conn  the  Edward  John  Noble 
Foundation  of  New  Yorlc  Cltv  and  a  number 
of  "Foundations"  which  subsequently  turned 
out  to  be  tax  exempt  fronts  formed  by  and 
controlled  by  the  US  Central  Intelligence 
Agency 

A  full  examination  of  the  tax  returns  for 
the  Natbinal  Student  Association  covering 
the  years  1963  through  1960  and  1963  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  NSA  may  well  have  re- 
ceived their  original  tax  exemption  from  IRS 
at  the  behest  of  the  CIA.  rather  than  on  their 
merits  as  a  5tudent  educational  ijroup 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  at  the  same 
time  that  NSA  received  tax  exemption  as  an 
educational  corporation,  the  officers  of  NSA 
also  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  another  corporation  known  as 
United  States  National  Student  Association 
Educational  Travel.  Inc  ■  This  corporation 
also  applied  for  and  received  IRS  designation 
as  a  tax  exempt  corporation  It  too  received 
hundred.^  of  thousand  of  dollars  from  tax 
exempt  foundations,  including  CIA  funds 

3      NS.*     ^.ND    THE    CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

In  February  of  1967.  the  National  Super- 
vis.. ry  Board  of  the  NSA.  Us  governing  bodv. 
released  a  statement  to  the  press  after  sev- 
eral days  of  frantic  meetings  in  Wasrtlngton. 
The  statement  said  In  part  During  the  past 
fifteen  vears  :he  Association  i  NSA  i  has  re- 
ceived considerable  funds  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  .Agency,  which  at  one  p«jint  pro- 
vided as  much  as  80  :  of  the  NSA  budget 
The  Board  statement  also  admitted  that  CIA 
funds  were  not  limited  to  use  for  interna- 
tional activities  of  NSA  but  general  support" 
was  also  provided,  including  administrative 
grants  and  occasional  donations  to  cover 
NSA  budgetary  deficits  Incurred  by  both  the 
National  and  International  departments  of 
the  Association  " 

Whether  the  CIAs  conduct  promoted  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  State*,  which  Is 
supposedly  their  assignment,  the  CIA  was 
able  to  create  a  series  of  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions   with    offices    in    various    parts    of    the 
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nation  which  In  many  cases  were  only  one 
man  operations  presumably  by  CIA  agents 
These  foundations  were  granted  full  tax  ex- 
emption by  the  IRS  but  I  know  of  no  public 
revelation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  IRS 
acted  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
aiding  the  CIA.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
someone  at  IRS  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on 

The  CIA-front  foundations  Included  the 
Foundation  for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs 
located  In  New  York  City  This  was  the 
principal  tax  exempt  foundation  which  fun- 
neled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  NSA,  often  making  up  the  NSA 
deficits  which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
sloppy  management  provided  by  the  stu- 
dents running  Its  national  office  In  Philadel- 
phia 

Other  CIA  foundatlon.s  used  were  the  San 
Jacinto  Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas  and 
the  Independence  Fund  of  Boston  This  lat- 
•er  tax  exempt  group  paid  for  the  national 
headquarters  building  of  NSA  In  Washington 
plus  Its  furnishings  and  gave  NSA  .i  15  year 
lease,  rent  free 

.So  cozy  did  the  arrangement  between  the 
CIA.  NSA  and  the  IRS  become  that  NSA  did 
not  even  bother  to  file  the  required  annual 
reporting  forms  990  A  When  Youi-.g  .Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  requested  copies  of  these 
annual  reports  in  1963  the  District  Office  of 
the  IRS  in  Philadelphia,  where  thev  would 
ncirmally  have  been  filed,  reported  that  NSA 
had  filed  no  forms  for  the  years  1959,  1960. 
1961  and  1962  As  a  result  of  our  demand 
for  the  forms,  the  IRS  apparently  contiicted 
NSA  and  on  August  15.  1983.  NSA  sent  In 
their  forms  for  195'  and  1960  To  this  dav  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  other  forms  were 
fll?d  The  two  that  did  come  m  four  years 
late  were  crudely  lettered  in  handwriting 
and  did  not  even  .ipproach  fulfilling  the  legal 
informational  requirements  of  form  990-.^ 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  believes  that 
It  IS  an  exceedingly  dangerous  policy  for  the 
CIA  or  any  other  government  agency,  what- 
ever their  purpose,  to  secretly  subsidize  pri- 
vate organizations  This  practice  is  of  direct 
{>ertlnence  to  your  Committees  inquiry  espe- 
cially when  such  secret  goverrunent  subsidies 
take  the  form  of  large  amounts  of  money 
passed  through  sham  foundations  which 
have  offlclfti  IRS  sanction  to  be  r.-ix  exempt 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  recipient 
of  the  funds  was  another  tax  exempt  orga- 
nization and  a  subsidiary  state  corporation 
which  also  had  tax  exemption 

4     THE  PROHIBmoN   AGAINST   LOBBYING    \ND 
POLmCAL    ACTION 

Aa  you  well  know,  the  provisions  of  the  IRS 
prohibit  any  tax  exempt  foundation  or  group 
from  engaging  in  any  activities  which  can  be 
considered  political  action  or  lobbying  This 
provision  surely  applied  to  NSA.  but  Just  as 
surely  has  never  been  enforced 

Each  summer  the  NSA  has  had  a  meeting 
of  Its  annual  Student  Congress  at  some  large 
university  campus,  usually  In  the  Midwest 
Bach  year  the  Congress  has  been  the  scene  of 
massive  political  exhibitions  which  consist 
of  the  passage  of  numerous  resolutions  di- 
rectly dealing  with  political  Issues,  many  of 
them  seeking  to  iniluencF  'he  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  one  way  or  another. 

These  are  some  of  the  controversial  policies 
which  were  adopted  over  the  last  several  years 
by  the  delegates  to  the  National  Student 
Congress  of  NSA.  acting  as  the  "representa- 
tives" of  the  American  student  communitv; 
NSA 

Has  condemned  the  U  S  government  for 
acts  of  'aggression  against  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam;" 

Has  called  for  the  liberation  '  .,f  all  Black 
people  in  America  "by  any  means  necessary;' 

Has  strongly  urged  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  be  abol- 
ished; 

Advocates  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations; 
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views  Student  power  as  following  the  iin* 
of  Columbia  and  Berkeley: 

Has  urged  cessation  of  military  and  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Spain.  Portugal.  Repub- 
lic of  South  .Africa,  Nicaragua.  Haiti.  Par.i- 
guay.  Guatemala,  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Iran, 

Condemned  the  VS  government  for  spoti. 
-soring  the  Bav  f  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  m 
1961 

Condemned  the  U  S,  for  use  of  "military 
force"  In  putting  down  the  riots  In  the 
Panama  Canal  m  1964 

Urged  opposition  to  the  propo.«ed  constltii- 
tlonal  amendment  which  would  have  per- 
mitted non-denomlnatlonal  prayers  in  pub- 
lic places 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  enumemte  'he 
many  past  political  and  lobbying  activities 
of  NSA,  a  tax  exempt  group.  It  Is  enough  'o 
note  that  the  IRS  never  lifted  a  finger  to  en- 
force  the  law  against  them 

S    THE  PRESENT  .NSA  TAX  STATUS 

In  spite  of  dally  national  publicity  in  IWI 
concerning  NSA  and  the  use  of  tax  exemtit 
foundations  as  funding  fronts  for  CIA.  to  this 
day  IRS  has  never  taken  any  action  to  re\(  ke 
NSAs  tax  exemption  Nevertheless,  now  that 
NSA  has  supposedly  parted  company  with  'lie 
CIA.  It  has  become  far  more  radical  in  ,ts 
political  actions  It  has  also  manifested  a 
public  nervousness  about  Its  tax  exempt 
.status 

In  August  of  1968,  the  21st  NSA  Congress 
meeting  at  Kan.sas  State  University  adopted 
what  can  only  be  termed  a  blatant  attempt 
to  create  a  tax  dodte  for  future  NSA  activi- 
ties On  Aug  30  1968.  TIME  magazine  :p- 
ported  That  In  its  one  substantive  act.  t!ie 
congre.ss  took  the  first  step  toward  breakli.g 
NSA  into  two  corporate  groups;  one  woi;.d 
retain  NSA's  tax-exempt  status  and  carry  u  .t 
Its  present  'educitlonal"  functions:  the 
other  would  pay  taxes  and  remain  free  to 
lobby  for  legislation  approved  by  NSA's  an- 
nual congress  ' 

If  your  committee  desires.  I  can  provii:e 
you  with  copies  of  the  new  incorporatli  n 
papers  of  the  two  corporate  entitles  which 
TIME  mentions.  Both  were  filed  last  year 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  esseiir*^ 
thev  provide  for  two  separate  corporal l.-.s 
governed  bv  the  exact  same  officers  and  gt  ■• - 
erning  board  One  will  continue.  NSA  hopc- 
with  Its  original  tax  exemption  granted  ::i 
1954.  the  other  will  openly  engage  In  p'  - 
Iltlcal  and  lobbying  activities. 

The  half  of  NSA  which  retains  tax  exemp- 
tion Is  to  be  Known  as  the  National  Stu- 
dent Institute  The  incorporation  papers  and 
bylaws  do  not  pr(>vide  single  »nembership 
for  any  schools  joining  NSA  Thev  must  Join 
both  the  tax  exempt  NS.A  and  the  now 
avowedly  political  NSA,  For  all  Intents  and 
purposes  there  Is  no  separation  of  the  two 
entitles. 

This  conclusion  is  stront'ly  reenforced  by 
a  repon  written  by  Jim  Graham,  campus 
affairs  vice  president  "f  NSA.  which  was  Is- 
sued last  November.  1968.  to  various  .student 
leaders  The  report  states  iis  follows: 

"Through  a  series  of  rather  complicated 
legal  measures,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation Congress  approved  what  Is  known 
as  the  Dual  Corporation  Proposal"  which 
divided  NSA  Into  basically  two  separate  cor- 
porate entitles  In  the  past,  the  Assoclatlin 
was  limited  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
prohibition  against  "carrying  on  propaganda. 
or  other'ivise  .ittemptlng  to  influence  legis- 
lation or  intervene  In  any  political  can::- 
palgn."  While  NSA  previously  was  limited 
in  political  activity.  Its  favorable  tax  stat-^is 
allowed  grants  irom  private  foundatlctis 
without  Jeopardizing  the  foundation's  own 
tax-exempt  status  In  addition.  US  Gov- 
ernment agencies — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  OfSce  of  Education,  the 
National  Institute  if  Mental  Health — are  re- 
luctant to~fund  organizations  which  lobby 
for  legislation  Therefore,  for  these  and 
other  reasons  (Including  money  for  admin- 
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istratlve  expenses  gained  from  foundation 
grants  and  financial  transfers  from  NSA's 
sut)sldlary  corporation,  the  National  Stud- 
dent  Travel  Association) .  It  was  and  Is  Im- 
portant to  retain  our  old  C-3  tax  status  as 
a  non-polltlcal  corporation. 

.  Up  until  the  21st  National  Student 
Congress  this  past  August,  there  existed  no 
national  organization  which  concerned  It- 
self with  student  political  interest.  The  Con- 
gress, at  that  time,  approved  a  propoeal 
which  established  a  new  corporate  for  the 
purpKJse  of  lobbying  on  those  Issues  under 
a  C-4  corporate  status.  This  corporation, 
which  Includes  and  Is  supported  by  the  serv- 
ices division,  will  become,  In  name,  the  U.S. 
National  Student  Association.  The  tradi- 
tional funded  programs  of  NSA  will  retain 
their  favorable  tax  status  and  will  be  kno'wn 
i.s  the  National  Student  Institute.  The  new 
C-4  NSA,  will  also  be  flnanclailly  supported 
by  National  Regional  dues  and  publication 
sales. 

"The  dues  for  the  new  Association,  which 
Include  automatic  membership  In  the  Insti- 
tute, will  remain  the  same.  The  'services' 
of  the  Institute  would  be  available  only  to 
The  members  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  there  will  be  no  separate  mem- 
bership offered, 

"In  essence,  but  quite  legally,  the  two 
corporations  are  'governed'  by  the  same  peo- 
pie.  le  .  the  National  Supervisory  Board  of 
NSA  is  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  officers  of  NSA  are  the  officers 
of  the  institute." 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  sub- 
sidiary Issue  that  Is  presented  by  the  fact 
•hat  the  CIA  has  long  given  U.S.  Treasury 
Hinds  to  NSA.  and  further,  by  the  series  of 
erants  to  NSA  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
Thousands  of  dollars  from  other  Federal 
government  agencies  Including  the  O.E.O 
$376,000  In  1967-68).  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

The  question  Is,  did  the  parties  to  these 
grants  act  in  violation  of  the  law  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  lobby- 
ing on  legislation  pending  before  Congress? 
.Since  NSA  has  continued  to  take  part  In  lob- 
bvlng  on  any  number  of  legislative  matters, 
•here  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any 
Federal  grants  to  NSA,  for  whatever  pur- 
pLse.  may  well  be  spent  for  lobbying. 

6.    NSA    BECOMES    MILFTANT 

With  the  public  break  between  NSA  and 
•he  CIA  in  1967.  NSA  has  launched  Itself  on 
a  new  course  of  radical  left  wing  militancy 
which  I  believe  has  directly  fomented  many 
of  the  campus  disorders  In  the  last  two 
years.  (Bear  in  mind  once  again  that  the 
following  events  which  I  will  describe  are 
conducted  by  a  tax  exempt  organization  with 
tax  exempt  funds  granted  by  other  tax 
exempt  foundations  ) 

In  November  of  1967  NSA  held  Its  "First 
National  Student  Power  Conference"  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  There  NSA  presi- 
dent Ed  Schwartz  ( one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  new  dual  corporations)  presented 
a  "working  paper"  -which  was  an  NSA  blue- 
P'rlnt  for  revolution  on  every  college  campus 
in  America.  Among  other  things  it  called 
for: 

(1)  "'Gradual  escalation"  which  meant 
'  students  must  be  weaned  gradually  Into 
revolutionary  ferver""  on  college  campuses. 

1 2)  "Non-Negotiable  Tactics."  NSA  In- 
,=  Tructed  student  revolutionaries  that  "the 
coal  Is  to  create  a  dialectical  situation  In 
which  the  administration  Is  forced  to  reject 
■-eemingly  reasonable  requests  for  change  In 
uch  a  manner  as  to  alienate  the  entire 
campus,"  The  reason  given  for  avoiding 
r.egotlatlons.  such  as  would  take  place  If  re- 
form rather  than  revolution  was  the  goal  of 
These  students.  Is  that  "as  soon  as  the  first 
proposal  appears  negotiable,  for  followers 
will  be  lost"  What  this  adds  up  to  Is  that 
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the  radicals  want  college  administrators  to 
become  immoderate  or  reactionary  and  to 
alienate  the  entire  sttident  body. 

3.  "Administration  Pury."  NSA  stresses  the 
Importance  of  maneuvering  the  president 
of  the  college  or  the  regents  into  reacting 
angrily  and  slurring  the  character  of  the 
campus  groups.  The  NSA  president  declared. 
"Even  If  your  first  proposal  Is  not  acceptable 
to  many  students,  the  administration's  reac- 
tions will  outweigh  their  reservations.  A  slur 
on  the  character  of  any  student  group  -within 
reasonable  bounds  of  respectability  Is  an 
Indirect  slap  at  the  entire  campus.  That 
should  be  made  clear." 

4.  "Campus  Response"  Student  workshops 
are  advised  by  NSA,  "If  the  first  move  ap- 
pears too  Inflammatory,  the  students  may 
feel  that  the  administration's  respoiise  Is 
Justified.  If  you  can  get  a  few  campus  're- 
spectables' or  even  Invulnerables  like  honor 
students  and  Woodrow  Wilson  winners,  you 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  success."' 

The  NSA  Paper  admits  frankly  that  the 
goals  of  revoUitionary  campus  movements 
are  basic  changes  within  the  universities, 
such  as  "resignation  of  the  president,  aboli- 
tion of  the  board  of  trustees,  elimination  of 
classes." 

According  to  Life  magazine  of  October  20. 
1967,  the  NSA  Congress  mapped  out  ways 
"to  bring  any  university  uhich  won't  co- 
operate with  our  desires  to  a  grinding  halt." 
At  least  40  campuses  were  selected  as  targets 
for  revolutionary  fervor — including  North- 
western, Columbia  University,  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  Stanford. 

In  late  1967  NSA.  using  Federal  funds 
granted  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  held  a  three-day  conference  on  stu- 
dent use  of  drugs.  One  participant,  Jaron 
Summers  of  Brlgham  Young  University  in 
Utah,  wrote  into  the  drug  problem  and 
youth,  the  entire  three  days  were  devoted 
to  statements  made  by  student  drug  addicts 
about  the  allegedly  beneficial  aspect  of  drug 
use.  Including  LSD  and  marijuana.  The  only 
warning  given  by  NS.A.  leaders  at  the  confer- 
ence was  to  watch  out  for  the  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  they  presumed  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting. 

In  January  1969.  the  NSA  filed  as  a 
frlend-of-court  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Timothy  Leary.  known  as  the  high 
priest  of  drug  addicts  What  did  the  tax- 
exempt  NSA  ask  the  Court  to  do?  Strike 
down  all  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of 
marijuana ! 

Pour  days  ago  the  Washington  Po.5f  re- 
ported that  NSA  President  Bob  Powell  has 
announced  a  massive  NSA  national  effort  to 
unite  black  militants  on  campuses  all  over 
the  nation.  Toward  this  end  Powell  said  that 
his  organization  had  already  hired  three 
black  organizers  who  had  started  their  work. 

Said  Powell:  "Most  of  the  universities  in 
the  South  are  sitting  ducks  for  black  mili- 
tants." Indicating  that  NSA  would  do  Its 
best  to  organize  and  encourage  black  mili- 
tants to  make  demands  on  such  schools. 
These  are  the  same  kinds  of  demands  which 
have  led  to  riots  on  other  campuses. 

Now  listen  to  this  quotation  from  the  Post 
article  of  Feb.  IS.  1969:  "According  to  iNSA 
president )  Powell,  the  bulk  to  NSA's  5.850.000 
budget  for  1968  come  from  "clean"  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  foundations  such  as  Ford  and  the 
Stern  Family  Fund." 

Powell  also  announced  a  national  NSA 
drive  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

Court  challenges  to  the  laws  past  by  Con- 
gress last  year  which  require  colleges  to  cut 
off  Federal  funds  to  students  convicted  of 
campus  disruptions. 

A  National  campus  drive  to  abolish  aca- 
demic grading  systems. 

A  decentralization  of  NSA's  staflT  members 
so  that  they  can  get  out  onto  to  college 
campuses. 

For  your  committees  information.  I  should 
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note  that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  recently 
granted  NASA  $315,000  supposedly  to  be  used 
by  the  tax  exempt  half  of  NSA  now  called 
the  "Center  for  Educational  Reform"  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  grant,  which  was 
made  last  fall,  so  far  has  not  been  fully  em- 
ployed by  NSA.  but  will  eventually  go  for  "the 
establishment  of  training  schools  where 
promising  students  can  sharpen  their  skills. 
not  only  In  curriculum  reform,  but  also  in 
leadership,  organi7ing  other  students,  and  the 
tactics  of  dealing  effectively  •w.ith  faculty  r.nd 
administrators." 

This  quotation  above  comes  from  The 
"Student  Organization  News"  an  Independent 
publication  In  New  York  run  by  former  NSA 
officials.  While  Its  words  sound  pleasant,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Ford  Foundation  money 
will  be  used,  based  on  NSA's  past  rec  rd 
and  present   announced  intentions, 

7.  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Members  of  ihs  Committee.  I  have  read  and 
do  endorse  the  several  legislative  recomn-.en- 
datlons  made  before  you  today  by  the  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Union 

In  addition,  based  on  the  facts  I  li.ive 
related  today.  Young  Americans  for  Freedon-i 
would  also  like  to  advocate  the  follouuvj 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Coar- 

(1)  A  strict  prohibition  against  any  secret 
Federal  subsidies  to  any  private  tax  exempt 
organizations, 

1 2)  A  prohibition  In  the  IRC  which  -.vlll 
effectively  prevent  any  "double  corporations" 
which  are  used  as  a  means  to  circumvent 
prohibitions  which  apply  to  tax  exempt 
groups.  There  Is  little  point  in  having  legal 
prohibitions  against  lobbying  and  political 
action  by  tax  exempt  groups,  if  such  groups 
can  establish  parallel  corporations  with  in- 
terlocking directorates  -which  accomplish  -he 
same  results 

In  addition  we  would  hope  that  your  com- 
mittee will  amend  the  IRC  so  that  in  The 
future  the  gross  abuses  of  the  tax  exempt icn 
statute  -which  have  been  perpetrated  by  NSA 
and  other  tax  exempt  groups  cannot  acaln 
occur. 


ADDRESS  BY  I.  W.  ABEL.  PRESIDENT, 
UNITED  STEEL"WORKERS  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Speaker,  boosting  mi- 
employment  to  slow  the  economy  makes 
neither  social  nor  economic  sense.  To 
even  consider  such  a  course  when  profits 
are  welling  into  corporate  treasuries  in 
record  amounts  is  ludicrous.  AFL-CIO 
Vice  President  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  put 
it  bluntly  to  a  group  of  business  execu- 
tives in  St.  Louis  recently.  He  labeled  the 
idea  of  trading  misery  for  profits  a  "cal- 
lous disregard"  for  human  sufferinc,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Abel,  and  I  think  the 
points  he  made  m  that  speech  should 
have  the  full  consideration  and  study  of 
every  Member  of  this  House.  With  unan- 
imous consent.  I  insert  his  speech  in  the 

CONGRESSION.'\L    RECORD.    aS    follOWS  I 
.■\DDRESS     FY     I      W.     .•\BEL       PrFSIDENT.     UNITFD 

Steelwohkers  of  America 
Officers    of    the    Purchasing    Management 
Association  of  St  Louis,  distinguished  fjests 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

When  Glenn  Otten.  your  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, extended  the  Invitation  to  be  v:V.h 
vou  this  evenine  ic  sav  a  lew  words,  he  was 
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tbouchtful  enough  to  enctoae  some  b«ck- 
ground  tiifonn«tlon  kbout  your  b«nqu«t  and 
your    AMOcUtton 

I  le*m«d  %bmt  your  AaaoclaUon  is  nutd* 
up  of  indlrlduaU  who  hold  rMponaibla  po- 
■lUona  on  wh«t  «•  r«fer  to  a*  mana^ment's 
tide  of  th«  table  I  alao  learned  that  I  would 
be  ipieaklnf  at  what  la  known  it  your 
Annual  KxecuUTe  Banquet — a  title  with  a 
de^nlte  management  nag  to  It  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  Informed  that  thu  la  the  deaig- 
natlon  becauae  tbu  ts  the  night  members  of 
the  Aaaoclatlon  brln?  along  executives  of 
tneir  companlea 

Deaplte  ail  thU.  I  waa  assured  that  some- 
one from  the  trade  union  movement  was  the 
person  you  really  wanted  at  yo\ir  Annual 
Executive    Banquet 

However,  you  must  forgive  me  If  I  feel 
that  the  circumstance*  of  my  appearance 
here  tonight  gives  me  some  indication  of 
how  the  early  ChrtstUns  mr.st  have  felt 
when  the  Romans  asked  them  to  the  Colos- 
seum 

I  must  say.  though,  that  your  Invitation  la 
b<.th  an  act  of  tolerance  and  act  of  courage 
Tolerance  becauae  I  cannot  bring  you  the 
sharp  Insights  of  a  scholar  or  a  statesman 
I  am  a  steel  worker  by  trade — ijnly  '.ess  than 
four,  yaars  ago  elevated  to  the  profession  of 
au  l&ternatlonal  Cnlon  President  An  act 
of  courage  because  any  view  of  mine  almost 
certainly  will  bring  some  distress  In  fact, 
many  steel  company  executives  say  I  dis- 
tress them  all   the   time 

Seriously,  though  I  know  you  invited  tno 
tij  .say  a  few  words  because  you  are  ^nu- 
inely  Interested  In  hearing  what  a  labor 
official  might  have  on  his  mind  these  days 
.\nd  so  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  mentation 
and  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this 
evening 

I  feel  fairly  confident  that  I  have  on  my 
mind  these  days  perhaps  the  same  questions 
and  hopes  that  are  on  your  minds  These 
questions  and  hopes  concern  the  new  .Ad- 
ministration In  Washlngt^jn  and  President 
Nixon 

What,  for  example,  will  b*  his  foreign 
policy'^  WUl  he  bring  the  Vietnam  peace 
talKs  to  a  successful  conclusion'  What  kind 
of  domestic  programs  will  be  advocated'  WlU 
he  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  a 
confused,  troubled  Nation  obviously  Is 
'.earning  for'' 

.\nd  what  about  our  hopes''  As  Americana 
•*e  ail  certalntly  hope  that  Mr  Nixon  will 
pirsue  programs  and  policies  that  will  bring 
uj  a  sense  of  unity  A.s  .•^.^^erlcans  we  all 
certainly  hope  that  he  will  inspire  a  sense 
of  determination  to  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation  And.  of  course. 
A3  Americans,  we  all  hope  he  succeeds  in 
providing  us  with  thar  sense  of  peace,  prog- 
res,-(  and   unity 

As  an  official  of  the  trade  union  movement 
I  '.vUl  not  only  be  looking  to  the  new  .Ad- 
ministration In  the  way  I  have  Just  described. 
but  more  specifically  I  will  be  concerned 
about  policies  affecting  workers  In  addition 
.13  a  trade  unl<Tn  official  with  an  Interest  in 
economic  and  social  Justice,  I  will  be  con- 
cerned with  Mr  Nixon  s  policies  as  they  re- 
.  ite  to  an  equal  sharing  if  our  Nation  s 
ever- Increasing   affluence 

This,  of  course,  takes  us  into  many  areas — 
labor  legislation,  tax  policy  appointments  to 
government  agencies  consumer  protection 
legislation,  and  so  forth  It  would  be  wrong 
and  unfair  to  forecast  Mr  Nixon's  actions 
m  these  areas  or  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
pre-judge  such   actions 

But  I  would  like  to  get  specific  this  eve- 
ning about  an  area  which  has  come  in  for 
increasing  speculation  and  discussion  aa  Mr 
Nixon  assumes  the  office    )f  the  Presidency 

This   Is    'he   area   defined    as      Inflation  ' 
prices,  wages,  proflts-wh.j  Is  -he  culprit  In 
the  Inflationary  spiral     a.id   what  do   we  do 
about   If* 
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So,  recalling  that  I  already  have  praised 
your  courage  for  asking  me  here  t)ecau8e— 
as  I  said — any  view  of  mlna  almost  oertalnly 
will  cause  some  distress,  permit  me  to  cite  a 
few  facts  about  Inflation 

In  the  period  from  IMO  to  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  19«8.  after-tax  profits  of 
corporations  Increased  95S'l 

Dividends  to  stockholders  In  the  same 
perlol   rose   by  73  1  "r 

Corporate  cash  flow  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  a  company  for  actual  use — rose 
by  84  7 

Now  h'lW  did  workers  In  non-supervisory 
Jobs  make  out  over  the  same  period''  Not 
nearly  as  well 

The  after- tax  earnings  of  such  workers 
went  up  only  'Jfl  8  '  In  the  same  perlixl  be- 
tween IIMJO  and  the  January-March  quarter 
nl  lt>«8  .After  allowing  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  such  workers  were  really  only 
9  6       better  off 

These  figures  I  have  just  cited  come  from 
Information  made  available  by  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Conuiieroe  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  US.  Department  of 
L.ab<>r 

I  trust  that  ftgi;res  from  such  sources  are 
not  suspect  to  anviine  In  anv  event  I  will 
now  cite  another  s<jurce  The  source  Is  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which,  like  Caesar's 
wife  must  be  beyond  suspicion  by  the 
business   world 

The  Wall  Srrt^t  Journal  of  August  3 
ItfSH.  f.  r  example  cirrled  a  surprising  but 
welcome  story  —  to  labor  at  least — on  who  was 
to  blame  for  today's  Inflation  It  was  a 
riither  long,  analytical  story  but  I  believe 
■'.-me  brief  quotations  will  give  you  the  main 
thrust  of  the  story 

In  attempting  to  fix  the  blame  for  today's 
inflation  the  story  said  the  attempt  should 
not  bo  limited  to  a  consideration  of  labor 
c/sts  because  the  blame  belongs  In  many 
places  .And  now  I  want  to  quote  the  next 
few  paragraphs 

A  ma]<jr  culprit  may  be  corporate  profits 
A  (Ciance  at  the  economic  history  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  certainly  suggests  that  In- 
flation has  been  Just  as  much  'profit-push' 
Inflation  as  wage-push  Consider  a  few  facts 
about  the  post-War  era — the  story 
continued 

"In  the  past  30  years,  there  have  been 
three  distinct  periods  In  which  factory  prices 
climbed  substantially  over  a  prolonged  In- 
terval 

■  In  each  Instance.  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
factory  output  were  decltning  when  the  price 
climb  began  and  "hese  costfl  continued  to  de- 
cline for  a  considerable  period  after  the  price 
rise   was   under   wav 

In  each  case — the  "ifory  noted — corporate 
profits  began  to  Increase  sharply  well  before 
the  price  climb  started" 

The  article  then  quoted  the  president  of 
\  New  York  consulting  firm,  Peter  L  Bern- 
iteln  of  Bernsteln-Macaulay  Inc  .  as  saying 
that  such  facts  make  the  pattern  clear 
enough 

"Instead  of  labor  costs  pushlni;  prices  up," 
Bernstein  told  the  Jcjurnal  "what  we  see  in- 
stead Is  a  sort  of  profit  push  Profits  are  al- 
ready well  on  their  w.s"  up  before  prices 
begin  to  rise  .ind  prices  ire  well  on  their  way 
up  before  wages  begin  to  rise  faster  than 
Liu'put  ■' 

Jimes  Tobln,  a  professor  of  economics  at 
Tale  University  ,»nd  i  member  of  President 
Kennedys  council  of  Economic  .Advisers, 
was  also  quoted  In  the  Journal  story  He  said 
that  there's  no  question  that  excessive  labor 
costs  add  fuel  to  inflation  "but  If  you  want 
to  put  first  things  first  you  have  a  look  at 
the  role  of  profits  " 

The  story  then  detailed  what  happened  In 
each  of  the  three  periods  In  the  last  20  years 
when  factory  prices  climbed  substantially 
over  a  long  Interval  The  most  recent  pe- 
riod— which  Is  still  going  jn — began  In  1965 
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The  article  pointed  out  that  proflta  started 
rising  in  this  period  long  before  prices  and 
that  unit  labor  oosts  actually  were  declining 
when  the  price  rise  got  under  way. 

There's  an  old  saying,  "Never  let  go  of  a 
good  thing  "  In  the  case  I  am  making  this 
evening,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  "good 
thing"  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  It  go  Just  yet 

Shortly  after  the  Journal  story  of  August  5 
on  the  role  of  profits  In  inflation,  a  story  oq 
the  role  of  price  Increases  In  Inflation  ap- 
peared In  the  Journal  of  October  32.  Thit 
story  cited  chapter  and  verse  to  show,  in 
etfect.  that  unions  were  not  guilty  of  caus- 
ing large  price  Increases 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  the  current  In- 
flation Is  fueled  mainly  by  union  demands 
for  higher  wages,  the  Journal  story  asserted, 
many  economic  analysts  say  that  the  "big- 
gest price  increases  are  oomlng  where  unions 
are  weak  or  where  labor  costs  are  not  even  a 
major  consideration," 

Por  example,  It  noted  that  few  businesses 
are  more  strongly  unionized  than  the  auto 
industry.  Yet,  the  Oovemmenfs  coiisumer 
price  Index  puts  new  car  prices,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  about  the  same  level  as  10  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  added,  few  fields  are 
so  little  unionized  as  medicine  but  doctors' 
fees  have  jumpted  almost  40%  on  the  average 
in  the  last  10  years. 

I  also  call  your  attention  te  the  following 
comment  In  the  story  by  Victor  B.  Fuchs,  an 
economist  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research : 

"The  stereotype  of  big  unions  command- 
ing big  pay  Increases  and  causing,  ultimately. 
big  price  boosts.  Just  doesn't  Jibe  with  the 
facts  "' 

Instead,  the  Journal  noted,  "The  economic 
record  shows  that  the  biggest  price  Increases 
are  coming  where  highly  skilled  professionals 
are  needed  to  meet  sharply  rising  demand, 
or  where  It's  dlfllcult  to  offset  higher  wa^e 
rates  with  automated  equipment,  or  where 
factors  are  Involved  that  have  little  at  all  to 
do  with  labor  costs."' 

The  story  then  went  on  to  llat  the  differ- 
ent areas  where  significant  price  Increases 
have  occurred  for  the  past  10  years.  It  showed 
that  prices  have  Increased  101%  over  the  last 
10  years  for  what  It  called  "dally  hoeplUl 
service" — 70%  Increase  In  mo\-le  prices — 48  • 
for  maid  service — 44'^,  for  auto  Insurance 
rates  42%  for  postal  rates — 36%  for  property 
insurance  rates 

In  a  second  table,  the  paper  listed  some 
Items  whose  prices  actually  declined  In  the 
last  10  years,  taking  quality  Improvements 
Into  consideration: 

Radios  down  23  '"c ;  TV  sets  down  20  % ;  Re- 
frigerators down  17%;  and  Washing  Ma- 
chines down  14%  The  Industries  that  manu- 
facture Items  In  this  second  table  are  highly 
unionized,  the  story  pointed  out. 

And  then.  In  a  follow-up  editorial  on  Its 
articles  on  Inflation,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
stated  that  It  was  more  jurcurate  to  say  thst 
rising  consumer  prices  cause  rising  wage  de- 
mands than  to  say  that  rising  wage  demands 
cause  rising  consumer  pricea. 

"'In  this  post-election  period — the  Journal 
concluded — Inflation  remains  a  clear  and 
present  danger  And  It  won't  be  diminished 
one  whit  by  efforts  to  put  the  blame  solely 
on  the  labor  unions." 

I  have  referred  to  these  statistics  from  the 
Government  and  the  articles  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  make  two  points: 

One — Workers  have  not  been  sharing 
equally  In  the  Increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Two — The  blame  for  the  current  Inflation 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  trade  union  move- 
ment: but  more  on  rising  prices  and  rising 
profits. 

Having  made  that  part  of  my  case  though, 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  inilatloin.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nlson  Administration, 
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We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  running 
discussion  in  the  newa  ine<lU  and  Oorem- 
ment  about  the  proper  oourae  to  follow  In 
preventing  runaway  inflation. 

What  I  have  been  reading  and  what  I  have 
been  hearing  has  disturbed  me  very  much.  I 
am  certain  it  has  disturbed  my  colleagues  in 
the  labor  movMnent.  It  is  disturbing  becauae 
the  burden  of  the  discussion  and  debate 
seems  to  completely  Ignore  the  facta  of  infla- 
tion, as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  but  more  so 
because  they  amount  to  a  callous  disregard  of 
the  human  factor.  This  is  what  I  mean — 

Back  in  October,  in  the  plush  reaort  SAttlng 
of  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  the  Buslneos  Coun- 
cil— made  up  of  executives  of  large  corpora- 
tions— held  one  of  Its  periodic  meetings  with 
Oovemment  officials  to  discuss  policy  issues. 

During  the  discussions,  the  members  of 
the  Business  Council  agreed  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  should  take  swift  steps  to 
halt  Inflation  even  if  such  steps  meant  an 
increase  in  unemployment  to  as  much  as 
5"j%. 

Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman  of  Federated  De- 
partment Stores.  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Business  Council's  committee  on  the  do- 
mestic economy,  told  the  press  it  was  their 
feeling  that  if  unemployment  is  the  price  for 
ending  Inflation — and  I  quote — "It  must  be 
paid." 

The  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank,  In  a  recent 
newsletter,  had  this  comment  to  offer  on  the 
issue  of  inflation: 

"Over  the  long  run,  the  economic  chal- 
lenge for  the  new  Admlniatratlon  Is  to  de- 
velop fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
keep  unemployment  within  socially  accept- 
able bounds  and  maintain  price  stability." 

I  am  just  as  oonfldent,  as  you  are,  that  It 
IS  little  comfort  to  an  unemployed  worker 
n-lth  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  to  be 
told  that  his  unemployment  is  within  socially 
acceptable  bounds.  The  fact  of  his  unemploy- 
ment— to  him — is  that  It  is  a  depression,  not 
a  recession.  And  It's  not  the  least  bit  aicoept- 
hble 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  assumes  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  trade-off  in 
lilgher  unemployment  In  return  for  a  slow- 
:ng   down    of   Increasing   Inflation. 

Columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  for  example, 
started  a  recent  column  this  way:  "Of  course 
'he  Nixon  Administration  will  be  willing  to 
'rade  off  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  in 
return  for  a  slower  rate  of  rise  in  prices." 

Eileen  Shanahim  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  8  put  It  this  way:  "The  issue  Is 
simply  how  much  unemployment  should  the 
Nation  be  willing  to  accept  (or  trade  off)  to 
maintain  reasonably  stable  prices?" 

Paul  McCracken,  new  chairman  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  will 
play  a  key  role  In  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  inflation  problem.  So  his 
thinking  In  this  area  is  vitally  important. 

In  a  speech  last  September  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  Mr.  McCracken 
said,  "We  must  learn  to  live  with  an  uneasy 
compromise  between  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment." 

He  also  has  said  that  we  must  first  get 
the  price  level  down  to  a  3%  rate  of  Increase 
ind  this  means  "unfortunately,  we'll  have  to 
..ccept  the  consequences  in  somewhat  higher 
unemployment." 

In  all  fairness,  though,  Mr.  McCracken  has 
fince  expressed  the  "hope  that  we  can,  by 
\ery  careful  management  of  economic  pwUcy 
cool  down  the  price  level  without  having  ad- 
•erse  effects  of  unemployment," 

Yet.     Mr.     McCracken     expressed    only    a 
hope"— not  a  determination  or  a  pledge — 
only  a  "hope"  that  such  can  be  done  without 
Increasing   unemployment. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
by  these  statements  I  have  Just  cited.  Is 
that  In  all  the  discussion  and  writing  about 
halting  Inflation  there  is  no  talk  about  a 
"trade-off"  in  profits — no  reference  to  a 
"trade-off"    In    prices — no    reference   to    the 
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fact  that  the  official  policy  of  this  Nation 
on  employment  is  a  policy  of  full  employ- 
ment: not  a  little  unemployment  or  4% 
unemployment  or  any  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. Our  Government,  under  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Is  directed  to  pursue  a  policy  of  full  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  escape  clause  In  the  law 
allowing  the  Government  to  Ignore  It  In 
periods  of  inflation,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
national  Administration. 

In  all  the  talk  and  all  the  writing  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  reference  to  a  trade-off  in 
any  area  of  the  Inflation  picture  except  to  a 
trade-off  in  unemployment. 

Now  I  ask  this  question,  in  view  of  who's 
been  receiving  a  larger  share  of  the  profits 
and  who's  responsible  for  our  Inflation: 

Why  should  those  who  have  not  been  shar- 
ing fairly  in  the  Nation's  prosperity,  and 
those  who  are  not  primarily  responsible  for 
the  Inflation,  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  of 
stopping  the  Inflation? 

Why  should  the  worker,  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  catch  up  and  stay  even  "with  prices. 
now  be  expected  to  accept  unemployment 
as  the  cure  lor  Inflation? 

Why  should  the  worker,  who  Is  not  the 
primary  cause  of  the  inflation,  be  made  to 
suffer  some  hardship  to  stop  the  inflation. 

It's  one  thing  for  a  steadily-employed 
economist  or  columnist  to  write  about  a 
trade-off  In  unemployment  as  a  price  for 
halting  Inflation.  But  it's  quite  another  thing 
when  it's  your  Job  at  stake. 

To  bring  it  home  a  little  closer:  Would  any 
of  you  accept  calmly  the  necessity  of  going 
vrlthout  a  Job — and  that  means  no  income — 
for  four  or  Ave  months  as  your  contribution 
to  halting  Inflation?  You  know  what  they 
say:  "When  the  other  fellow  Is  out  of  work. 
it's  a  recession;  when  you're  out  of  work,  it's 
a  depreesion.  Just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  little  pregnancy  for  the  individual  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  un- 
emplo3rment  for  the  fellow  out  of  work. 

Look  at  it  from  the  worker's  viewpoint.  He 
reads  in  the  paper  that  corporations  continue 
to  ring  up  record  profits.  General  Motors  sets 
a  record  and  then  raises  prices.  He  sees  prices 
and  profits  going  up  all  round  him.  Yet 
everyone  seems  to  be  pointing  the  finger  at 
him,  blaming  him  for  high  prices  and  saying 
he  must  be  willing  to  be  laid  off  so  things 
can  slow  down  a  little. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  him,  and 
rightfully  so.  Unemployment  means  hard- 
ship, privation  and  perhaps  some  suffering. 
The  state  of  Joblessness  is  not  something 
that  a  worker  can  look  at  with  detachment, 
or  in  the  cold  analytical  manner  of  an  econ- 
omist or  a  writer.  So  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect— yes,  a  right  to  demand — that  another 
way  be   found   to   harness   Inflation. 

He  has  a  right -to  ask  the  question :  Is  there 
any  real  suffering  if  General  Motors  or  Ford 
or  AT&T  or  U.S.  Steel  make  a  few  million 
dollars  less  a  year?  Is  there  any  real  denial 
of  the  neceeslties  of  life  if  corporations  hold 
the  price  line  when  they  enjoy  fat  profits? 

He  has  the  right  to  ask:  "Why  shouldn't 
corporations  share  their  affluence  with  con- 
sumers through  steady  prices  ajid  with  their 
workers  through  wage  adjustments  instead 
of  charging  what  the  market  will  bear? 

He  has  the  right  to  ask :  Is  the  business  of 
this  country  business — as  Calvin  Coolidge 
said — or  is  the  business  of  this  country  peo- 
ple, as  is  often  expressed  but  not  always 
practiced? 

I  say  it  is  wrong — as  a  trade  unionist  and 
as  a  person  concerned  with  the  human  and 
humane  aspects  of  economics — to  make  the 
worker  pay  the  price  for  slowing  Inflation. 

Instead  of  talking  so  freely  about  trading 
off  unemployment  for  more  stable  prices,  we 
should  be  expressing  a  resolve  to  make  our 
economic  system  distribute  Its  benefits 
equally  and  without  penalty  to  any  sector. 

Can  It  be  done?  If  a  Nation  can  land  a  man 
on  the  moon.  It  can  keep  a  man  on  his  feet 
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on  earth.  If  a  Nation  can  produce  machines 
to  write  checks  at  the  rate  of  10,000  an  hour 
It  can  come  up  with  an  answer  to  inflation 
that  doesn't  Involve  unemployment. 

A  starting  point,  I  might  suggest.  Is  a  will- 
ingness by  all  concerned  to  search  for  a  solu- 
tion that  would  not  require  making  people 
Jobless.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  tin- 
challenged  assumption  that  the  Steelworker 
or  marginal  worker  must  suffer  unemploy- 
ment as  the  most  likely  and  logical  way  to 
halt  Inflation.  The  profit  record  breakers 
mtist  become  less  record  conscious  and  be 
more  willing  to  share  with  consumer  and 
worker. 

The  Government  should  also  look  at  those 
areas  where  the  real  rapid  price  increases 
have  occu;rred  and  do  something  about  them 
For  example,  medical  costs  and  services  are 
rising  too  fast  and  are  out  of  line  with  what 
hospital  workers  are  paid. 

Additionally,  the  President  should  be  given 
discretionary  tax  authority  so  he  can  adj\:st 
taxes  In  times  of  threatening  Inflation  and 
thereby  nip  inflation  in  the  bud.  This  was 
recommended  by  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  but  Congress  remRins 
wedded  to  doing  things  the  old  and  im- 
practical way  and  did  not  grant  such  ;ui- 
thorlty  If  the  President,  for  example,  had 
had  such  authority  in  1966 — when  there 
should  have  been  tax  action — the  present  in- 
flationary situation  would  not  have  devel- 
oped. Such  action  two  years  ago  would  have 
curbed  the  capital  goods  boom  and  slowed 
the  unprecedented  rise  in  corporate  profits 
that  helped  perpetuate  It. 

Remember,  it  was  in  1966  that  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  told  a  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Now  that  profits  after  taxes  .  .  .  are  pro- 
viding the  highest  sustained  rate  of  return 
on  owners'  equity  in  our  modern  history,  it  is 
time  to  ask  whether  a  further  rise  in  the 
share  of  profits  in  the  national  income  is  in 
the  Interest  of  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
Economy  or  In  the  interest  of  business  it- 
self." 

Also,  there  should  be  established  some  kind 
of  a  machanlsm  for  reviewing  prices  and 
price  increases,  particularly  in  those  indus- 
tries where  prices  tend  to  be  administered 
prices  and  where  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand was  repealed  long  ago. 

There  should  be  more  effective  anti-trust 
action  to  halt  the  unhealthy  trend  to  the 
creation  of  larger  and  ever  larger  corpora- 
tions— the  conglomerate,  where  we  see  com- 
panies in  unrelated  fields  merging  into  a 
single  giant.  I  say  it  Is  wrong  for  a  company 
such  as  Kennecott  Copper— largest  copper 
company  there  is — to  merge  with  Peabody 
Coal — the  largest  coal  company  there  Is.  So 
did  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  but  the 
two  compyanles  merged  anyway.  The  matter 
Is  now  In  the  courts  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  PTC  is  sustained. 

There  also  must  be  more  effective  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  consumer  protection  so 
consumers  are  guaranteed  a  fair  shake  and 
prlce-gouglng  is  stopped. 

But  the  major  factor,  as  I  see  It.  Is  general 
resolve  and  recognition  to  search  and  find  a 
way  to  bring  stability  and  equity  to  the 
economy  without  making  the  worker  the 
fall  guy. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure,  though  ■  The 
labor  movement  will  continue  to  demand — 
as  it  consistently  has — that  this  kind  of 
search  be  undertaken  and  that  the  only  cor- 
rect policy  regarding  employment  is  one  of 
full  employment. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
I  think  you  invited  me  because  you  gen- 
uinely wanted  to  hear  what  was  on  the  mind 
of  at  least  one  labor  official  in  these  some- 
what troubled  times, 

I  also  warned  that  my  views  almost  cer- 
tainly would  brlr.e  you  some  distress.  I  have 
stated,    quite    franKly.    some    of    the    things 
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that  are  on  017  mind  so  I  trust  I  did  not 
miaread  the  purpose  behind  your  Invitation. 
And  I  also  sincerely  '.rust  that  I  have  not 
caused  too  much  dlstrcM 

Someone  once  said  that  a  speech  must  not 
be  etern»I  to  be  immortal  Ir.  keeping  with 
that  advice  I  wKl  close  my  remarks  with 
another  sincere  thank  you  for  asking  me  to 
be  with  you  Thank  vou 


BATTLE  ON  LIMITING  US  FARM 
PAYMENTS  UKELY  TO  BE  RE- 
VIVED BY  AGENCY  PROPOSAL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    M.^SSAC  Hf->rTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^ATn,'ES 
Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  interested  in  limiting 
farm  payments.  Last  summer  I  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  HR  17126 
which  placed  a  $20,000  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  all  payments  combined 
thatxould  be  made  to  any  one  individual 
-or  any-  one  farming  operation  A  most 
interesting  arUcle  on  the  subject  of 
farm  payments  appeared  m  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  March  3,  1969  Because 
of  the  Importance  of  thl.s  subject  I  rec- 
ommend that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  Record 

The  article  follows: 
CoMMODrrrEs    Battle  on  LiMrriNC  US   Farm 

PAYMENTS  L1KE1.T  To  Be  Rcviveb  bt  Agency 

PROPOSAL 

I  By  Burt  Schorr  1 
W\3HiNCTON  —The  celling  on  Government 
payments  to  farmers  could  be  set  as  low  as 
$5  000  per  crop  progr;un  and  310,000  per  farm 
"without  serious  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tion or  on  the  erTeotr.  eness  ot  production 
adjustment  programs  ' 

That  s  the  gist  of  a  proposal  worked  up 
bv  .Agriculture  tJepartaient  Democrats  a  few 
wet-ks  before  they  left  omce  Ifs  Ukely  to  re- 
vive a  heated  wrangle  over  limiting  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers 

The  proposal  ne. ergot  beyond  a  draft  pol- 
icy statement  poa;g^*d  by  then  Under  Secre- 
tary John  \  Schnlttser  The  reasons  White 
House  enthusiasm  for  a  payment-celling 
study  apparently  evaporated  after  the  No- 
vember election  and  Mr  i^'hnittkers  boss. 
Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman,  found  It  dlfflcult 
to  reverse  his  prior  public  position  that  pay- 
metit  limitations  would  destroy  the  supply- 
m.i:;aijcement  effectiveness  of  major  crop 
proi{ranis 

But  the  draft  Is  currently  being  read  with 
Interest  in  Congressional  and  Executive 
Branch  offices  here  and  seems  to  offer  the 
sharpest  blade  yet  for  Capitol  HUl  liberals 
bent  on  cutting  back  big  crop  payments  to 
we.l-off  farmers  The  ca.se  for  payment  lids 
seems  llkelv  to  get  far  wider  attention  if.  as 
e.xpected.  Mr  Schnlttker  is  called  as  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  witness  later  this  year 

BREAKDOWN   BT   CROPS 

For  one  thing,  a  table  appended  to  the 
draft  statement  supplies  the  departments 
tlr-»t  payment  breakdown  on  producers  get- 
ting tlO.OOO  or  m'jre  under  each  nf  the  cot- 
ton feed-grain  and  wheat  programs  Ped- 
er.il  payments  to  individuals  of  »5,i}(X)  and 
UL>  ir'.m  all  the  programs  combined  have 
been  available  for  two  years  But  a  break- 
doAu  by  crops — considered  an  essential  step 
lu  limitations  planning— had  been  lacking. 

In  1967  the  year  on  which  the  Agriculture 
Departments  calculations  were  based — cot- 
ton payments  exceeding  $10,000  each  went  to 
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nearly  8.200  growers  who  accounted  for  al- 
most half  01  t..ital  US  cotton  production 
The  overall  cotton  payme-ita  in  excess  of  the 
hypothetical  «10.000  celling  amounted  to 
•263  million,  or  more  than  five  times  the 
excess  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  combined 
.Among  the  reclplent-s  wae  Sen  Eastland,  the 
Mississippi  Dem.H-rat  and  members  of  his 
family  collected  a  total  of  »21 1,000  in  crop 
payments  that  year,  mostly  for  cotton-pro- 
gram participation 

By  comparison,  only  850  wheat  growers, 
producing  a  mere  1  ,  of  total  US  wheat  In 
li«~  received  more  than  $10  000  each  In 
•*heat  paymenus  Similarly,  fewer  than  4  600 
producers  of  feed  grains  (primarily  corn  and 
i?raln  sorghumsi  with  about  10"  of  overall 
V  S    production    got  more  than  $10,000 

Based  on  the  findings  .>f  this  new  computer 
analysis,  the  Schnlttker  draft  concludes  that 
a  payment  celling  as  low  as  $5,000  per  pro- 
gram and  $10  000  per  farm  could  be  imposed 
But  it  suggests  that  a  limit  of  $10,000  per 
pr:igram  r,r  $20  000  per  farm  Is  a  more  realis- 
tic objective 

Budget  savings  of  perhaps  $300  million  an- 
nually could  be  expected  >in  the  more  than  $3 
billion  Uncle  Sam  currently  pours  lnt<5  direct 
farm  payments,  the  Schnlttker  draft  con- 
tends Advocates  of  payment  limitations  en- 
vision money  saved  in  thl.s  manner  being 
reallocated  to  fatten  Government  f.iod  aid 
t.)  '.he  poor  or  to  job  training  and  land  re- 
tirement f,,r  low-income  farmers 

As  might  be  expected,  top  Republican  new- 
comers at  the  Agriculture  agency  are  reserv- 
ing Judgment  until  she  Nixon  Administration 
ha.^  time  to  Investigate  payment  ceilings  on 
lt.s  own.  nonetheless,  one  of  them  confides 
that  If  Umltatlcjns  worked  as  touted.  ■  we 
could  all  be  heroes  Even  If  benefits  from 
such  a  program  dont  live  up  to  expectations, 
one  department  economist  believes  a  limit 
on  payments  would  be  an  Important  transi- 
tional -step  toward  reduced  Government  in- 
tervention in  commodity  marketing  -a  long- 
term  objective  of  the  new  Administration 
A  Hanoy  TARC.rr 
Whatever  the  practical  arguments,  fat  Fed- 
eral payments  particularly  to  big  cotton  and 
sugar  planters,  clearly  have  become  a  handy 
target  for  tho.se  who  charge  that  farm  subsi- 
dies make  the  rich  richer  and  don't  do 
enough  for  poor  rural  residents  There  al- 
ready is  a  $3,500  celling  on  conservation  pay- 
ments, while  the  sugar  program  has  a  sliding 
scale  weighted  to  smaller  growers,  but  no  u>p 
limit  Of  the  five  payees  receiving  more  than 
51  million  from  Uncle  Sam  In  1967,  two  were 
m  the  sugar  program  and  three  In  cotton. 

Last  summer  liberal  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House  Joined  forces  to  tack 
a  $20,000  payment  celling  on  the  bill  ex- 
tending majiir  crop  legislation  for  one  year 
The  Amendment  later  was  t-llmlnated  from 
the  Qnal  House-Senate  version  but  leaders 
in  the  celling  fight  made  It  plain  thev  will 
raise  the  issue  again.  When  they  do,  the 
Schnlttker  draft  policy  and  the  orop-by-crop 
payments  breakdown  it  dUcloses  are  bound  to 
be  wielded  as  one  of  their  biggest  weapons. 

Supporters  of  the  Schnlttker  draft  con- 
tend a  $10,000  celling  would  atTect  .so  few 
wheat  larmers  that  there  wouldn't  be  any 
significant  harm  If  some  01  them  dropped  out^- 
of  the  program  to  produce  their  crop  f/nh/^ 
out  regard  to  Government  acreage  restric- 
tions The  threat  of  a  ^urplus  buildup  result- 
ing from  ceilings  for  feedgralns  payments  is 
somewhat  greater,  but  proponents  of  the 
$1U1X)U  limit  contend  this  can  be  offset  by 
fiweeteniug  acreage-diversion  inducements 
for  smaller  gr. iwers 

To  make  payment  limitations  as  painless 
as  possible  under  all  three  programs,  the 
draft  suggests  Imposing  them  gradually  over 
a  three- '.ear  perhxl  Wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers ilso  might  be  allowed  increases  in 
their  acreage  allotments  commensurate  with 
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their  payment  decrease,  while  feed-grain 
producers  could  be  permitted  similar  reduc- 
tions in  land  diversion  required,  under  the 
Government  program 

Mr  Schnlttker  believes  that,  given  such 
an  opportunity  producers  of  high-quality 
cotton  In  the  Mississippi  River  delta.  Arizona 
and  California,  where  farms  tend  to  be  big 
and  efBclent,  would  elect  to  expand  acreage 
This  is  sharply  disputed  by  payment-cell- 
Ing  foes  Horace  D  Godfrey,  former  AgrlciiU 
ture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
administrator  who  now  Is  Washington  rep- 
resentative for  domestic  sugar  cane  growers, 
disserts  total  cotton  production  costs  simply 
are  too  high   for  this  to  happen. 

The  counter  argument  for  some  depart- 
ment economists  is  that  such  calculations 
are  dlst<irted  by  Inflated  cotton  land  valuer; 
they  say  operating  costs,  which  Include  fer- 
tilizer, seed  and  labor,  would  be  a  better 
guide — a  view  bolstered  by  continuing  pre.s- 
sure  from  Western  growers  for  Increased  cot- 
ton acreage  allotments. 

What  both  sides  agree  on  Is  that  intensive 
computer  studies  are  needed  to  determine 
what  cotton  growers  would  do  when  faced 
with  a  celling— turn  to  livestock,  perhaps 
causing  still  more  rural  unemployment; 
switch  to  alternative  crops  like  soybeans  r 
vegetables,  and  maybe  soften  prices  for  tho.se 
commodities;    or   remain    In   cotton. 

One  Government  cotton  expert  believes 
there  would  t>e  a  tendency  for  big  landowners 
to  lease  or  sell  their  cotton  tracts  to  brin^ 
payments  within  any  celling  Others  predict 
more  troublesome  methods  of  avoiding  the 
ceiling's  effect  would  develop.  Even  a  $20,000 
limitation  would  produce  an  "absolute  .ui- 
mlnlstrative  monstrosity."  warns  Mr  God- 
frey, who  as  ASCS  chief  oversaw  compliance 
with  crop  programs  One  of  his  predictions 
Landowners  who  lease  cotton  acres  to  tenan's 
and  take  the  Federal  payments  as  rent.il 
might  instead  opt  to  give  each  tenant  the 
Government  cash — thus  keeping  lndlvtdu.il 
payments  within  the  celling— and  U»ke  all 
fiber  raised  as  rental 

The  Schnlttker  draft  acknowledges  that 
celUng-evaslon  tactics  would  present  "serious 
iidmiiiistrative  problems."  Any  celling  "would 
need  to  be  backed  tip  by  a  firm  policy  agaln>t 
such  farm-splitting."  it  adds.  "There  would 
need  to  be  strict,  uniformly  administered 
regulations  to  back  up  the  law  As  much 
as  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  px)tentlal  sav- 
ings might  otherwise  be  lost,"  the  draft 
warns 

Even  without  such  calculated  evasion 
farmers  who  serve  on  the  ASCS  committees 
In  each  county  might  be  hard-pressed  to 
determine  bona  fide  changes  In  family  farm 
partnerships  and  .small  corporations.  It 
wcjuld  be  Impossible  for  Washington,  for  a 
state  administrative  committee,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  farmer-elected  county  committee 
to  distlngxilsh  changes  for  causes  other  than 
those  which  would  be  a  direct  result  of  pay- 
ment limits."  the  draft  states. 

But  the  draft  concludes  that  such  prob- 
lems aren't  decisive  and  "are  not  good  rea- 
sons for  opposing  payment  limits" 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBATE  OVER 
HOT  WATER  GETS  HOTTER 


HON. 


HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
the  production  of  electric  power.  As  our 
Nation  grows,  and  as  its  peoples'  stand- 
ard of  living  improves,  we  can  expect  to 
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see  the  demand  for  electricity  continue 
to  double  at  least  every  10  years. 

At  present,  the  waste  heat — called  a 
thermal  discharge — produced  by  the 
cooling  systems  of  steam  powerplants 
affects  something  over  7  percent  of  all 
the  available  fresh  water  runoff  in  the  48 
contiguous  States,  a  figure  that  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  more  than  16  percent  by 
1980  and  on  to  about  50  percent  by  the 
year  2000,  if  conventional  once-through 
cooling  procedures  would  still  be  gen- 
erally employed  at  that  time. 

Even  if  the  waters  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  scheduled  to  receive  these  dis- 
charges were  as  clean  as  they  should  be, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  prospect  poses  an 
environmental  and  ecological  challenge 
of  tremendous  proportions. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  damage  to 
our  aquatic  environment  which  would 
result  wherever  the  adverse  effects  of 
these  discharges  on  those  receiving 
waters  turned  out  to  be  thermal  pollu- 
tion— in  the  sense  that  such  large 
quantities  of  hot  water  added  to  a  lake 
or  stream  upsets  nature's  ecological  bal- 
ance— the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
holding  hearintis  on  a  variety  of  pend- 
Iny  bills  dealing  with  this  subject  about 
which  all  too  little  is  yet  known. 

My  interest  in  what  Is  clearly  a  fast- 
developing  national  problem,  stems  from 
a  utility  company  plan  to  construct  a 
nuclear-fueled  steam  powerplant  on  the 
east  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake — a  plan  that. 
a.s  one  magazine  recently  noted,  has  set 
otT  "one  of  the  major  conservation  bat- 
tles of  the  nuclear  age."  With  the 
thought.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
might  find  a  background  description  of 
the  issues  in  that  dispute  of  value  to 
tliem  against  the  day  when  they  may  be 
called  on  to  consider  legislation  in  this 
area  of  concern,  I  now  include — imder 
leave  granted — the  text  of  my  statement 
on  all  this  as  recently  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 
Statement    bt    Representative    Howako   'W. 

RoBisoN.   33d   Congressional   District   or 

New  'York,  as  StiBMiTTED  to  the  Subcom- 

MITTEE    ON     AtR     AND    WATER     POLLUTION    OF 

THE  Senate  CoMStmrE  on  Public  Works 
.    o.v  March   5,   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

Tlie  lead  paragraph  in  an  article  entitled 
"A  Battle  Rages  Over  a  Nuclear  Plant,"  as 
published  on  February  3,  1969,  in  "The 
National  Observer. "  reads  as  foUo'ws: 

Cornell  University  nestles  Into  the  steep 
hills  overlooking  Ithaca  (New  York)  and 
commands  a  dramatic  view  of  long,  narrow 
Cayuga  Lake,  the  largest  of  New  York's 
Finger  Lakes.  And  it  Is  here — 'Par  Above 
Cayuga's  Waters' — that  one  of  the  major  con- 
•'  ration  battles  of  the  nvclear  age  Is  being 
IV'Ught." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  apreciate  this  op- 
P'rtunlty  to  appear  before  you  and  this 
fubcommlttee  to  comment  briefly  on  this 
localized  "battle" — which  Is  being  fought 
out  largely  in  the  Congressional  District  I 
am  privileged  to  represent — and  then  to  go  on 
frtim  there  to  address  myself  to  the  larger, 
i.atlonal   issues  therein   Involved. 

I  have  appended  to  the  original  copy  of 
n-iv  remarks,  today,  a  copy  of  the  "Observer" 
article  since  It  provides  us  with  a  clear  and, 
I  would  say,  fairly  objective  description  of 
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the  Cayuga  Lake  dispute  and.  In  the  Interest 
of  saving  time,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
text  of  that  article — which  is  not  overly 
long — could  here  be  incorporated  Into  the 
record  as  a  part  of  my  statement: 

"FAR    ABOVE    CATUGA's    WATERS:     A    BATTLE    RAGES 
OVER    A    NUCLEAR    PLANT 

"Ithaca,  N.Y. — Cornell  University  nestles 
Into  the  steep  hills  overlooking  Ithaca  and 
commands  a  dramatic  view  of  long,  narrow 
Cayuga  Lake,  the  largest  of  New  York's  Fin- 
ger Lakes.  And  It  Is  here — 'Par  above  Ca- 
yuga's Waters' — that  one  of  the  major  con- 
servation battles  of  the  nuclear  age  Is  being 
fought. 

"Nearly  three  dozen  Cornell  professors 
have  begun  a  no-surrender  fight  to  force  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  (NYSEGi 
to  alter  its  design  for  an  830,000-kllowatt, 
nuclear-fueled  power  plant  that  the  utility 
intends  to  build  on  Cayuga's  eastern  shore 
16  miles  north  of  here. 

"It's  hardly  a  localized  situation.  Already, 
there  have  been  angry  confrontations  be- 
tween conservationists  and  utilities  in  Ore- 
gon, Florida,  and  Connecticut,  and  over 
plants  being  proposed  near  New  York  City. 

"And  there  are  sure  to  be  many  more  as 
the  construction  of  huge  third-generation 
reactors,  requiring  great  quantities  of  cool- 
ing water,  spreads  Inland  from  what  is  now 
a  seaboard  concentration. 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AECi 
says  that  13  nuclear  power  plants,  many  of 
them  small  and  experimental,  are  no'w  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  44 
under  construction  and  42  more  being 
planned.  While  nuclear  power  generated  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  electricity  In  1967, 
it  will  generate  an  estimated  37  per  cent  by 
1980  and  50  per  cent  by  2000. 

"Jumps  in  the  demand 

"The  nation's  demand  for  electricity  is 
increasing  even  faster  than  its  population. 
Electrical  demand  doubles  every  10  years, 
and  the  only  feasible  way  to  meet  future 
demands  is  with  plants  whose  capacity  Is  in 
the  760,000-kilowatt  class.  The  bigger  the 
plant,  the  cheaper  the  per-unit  co3t  of  gen- 
erating electricity. 

"But  the  bigger  the  plant — whether  it's 
nuclear-fueled  or  fueled  by  coal.  oil.  or  nat- 
ural gas — the  more  water  required  to  cool 
it.  NYSEG's  plant  here  on  Cayuga  Lake,  for 
example,  would  circulate  through  its  cooling 
system  an  estimated  one-quarter  of  Cayuga's 
volume  of  water  each  year.  Nationally,  It  Is 
estimated  that  by  1980  the  electric  Industry 
will  require  for  cooling  purposes  one-sixth 
to  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  entire  annual 
supply  of  fresh  runoff  water, 

"And  this,  say  the  conservationists,  could 
create  devastating  problems  If  not  planned 
for  stringently  and  carefully. 

"The  professors  and  the  citizens'  group 
they  helped  to  organize — the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Save  Cayuga  Lake — are  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  plant  here  just  because  it's 
nuclear.  Instead,  they  say,  they  are  object- 
ing because  its  hot-water  discharge  will  cause 
thermal  pollution  that  might  well  radically 
and  irreversibly  alter  Cayuga  Lake's  ecology — 
its  life  system. 

"The  opposition  also  questions  the  utility's 
intention  to  release  minute  amounts  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  into  the  lake  regularly.  No 
one  knows  what  these  wastes  would  do  to  the 
lake's  aquatic  life,  they  argue. 

"A  icay  out 

"They  say  that  they  are  not  intransigent. 
Everything,  they  argue,  would  be  solved  if 
NYSEG  would  simply  build  cooling  towers 
and  filters  that  would  add  only  $5  a  year  to 
each  of  the  utility's  500,000  customers'  elec- 
tric bills. 

"Except  for  the  $5  figure,  which  is  the 
utility's  own.  the  company  disputes  its  op- 
ponents down  the  line.  It  says  It  would  never 
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do  anything  to  harm  the  environment  and 
that  the  professors  and  the  committee  are 
making  hastiy  inferences  from  incomplete 
knowledge.  NYSEG  has  put  up  $500,000  for 
ecological  studies,  now  under  way.  of  the 
plant's  effects  on  Cayuga.  If  these  studies 
show  pollution  Is  likely,  the  utility  says.  It 
will  Install  whatever  equipment  is  needed 
to  prevent  It.  Until  then,  NYSEG  adds,  there 
is  no  point  in  spending  unnecessary  money. 

"The  utility's  opponents  here — pretty 
much  like  conservationists  everywhere — 
don't  think  there's  anything  hypothetical 
about  the  problem. 

"Fresh-water  runoff,  they  explain,  replen- 
ishes the  nation's  streams  and  lakes,  whose 
living  creatures  are  highly  dependent  upon 
water  temperature.  Trout,  for  example,  re- 
quire that  water  be  48  degrees  or  colder. 

"But,  for  many  conservationists,  it's  not 
solely  a  matter  of  protecting  trout  or  the 
crustaceans  that  trout  eat.  It's  a  matter  of 
preserving  a  balance  in  nature.  No  one  knows, 
these  conservationists  say,  what  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  turning  nature  upside 
down  may  be. 

"Lakes  are  especially  vulnerable:  they  can't 
carry  off  as  much  heat  as  swift-mov^g  .--Ivers. 
Lakes  have  what  Is  called  a  flushljg  time — 
meaning  the  time  required  for  a«  a\erage' 
drop  of  water  to  move  througli«ahem — of  a 
few  years  to  a  few  hundred  years  If  lakes 
are  big  enough,  hot-water  effluent  may  have 
a  negligible  effect.  But  If  they're  too  small 
to  cope  with  the  discharge,  trouble  may  de- 
velop quickly. 

"Heat  stimulates  biological  activity  in  lakes 
and  quickens  a  process  that  ecologlsts  call 
eutrophicatlon.  Like  all  natural  systems, 
those  of  lakes  have  evolved  over  millennia 
and  achieved  a  delicate  balance  between  the 
water  and  the  life  forms  that  Inhabit  it. 

'"When  man  Intervenes,  nature's  processes 
often  are  overwhelmed.  Industry  dumps  in  its 
waste;  cities  add  their  sewage;  and  run-off 
water  leaches  fertilizer  residues  and  ;n.sec- 
ticides  from  farms  and  carries  them  into  the 
lake.  Some  additives  kill  the  aquatic  life 
and  others — nutrients — stimulate  growth  so 
that  algae  proliferate.  These  range  from  green 
algae  to  the  stinking  blue-greens,  so  potent 
that  their  noxious  stench  can  peel  the  paint 
off  a  house.  The  result,  as  the  saying  goes.  Is 
water  that  Is  too  thick  to  drink  .md  too 
thin  to  plow, 

"Of  such  nightmares  was  the  battle  aeainst 
New  York  State  Electric  k  Gas  Corp    born. 

"It  began  early  last  year,  about  nine 
months  after  NYSEG  announced  its  p'ans  to 
build  Bell  Station.  $170,000,000  nuclear 
power  plant,  on  an  815-acre  site  adjacent  to 
its  290-megawatt.  coal-fired  Milliken  Station 
plant  on  Cayuga  Lake.  The  man  who  rtarted 
it  all  was  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Eipper.  an  associate 
professor  of  fishery  biology  at  Cornell 

"Professor  Eipper  does  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  tackles  power  com- 
panies. Slight  of  build  and  soft  of  \o.ce,  he 
does  not  smoke,  he  eschews  a  predlnner  cock- 
tail, and  he  utters  no  word  of  profanity  dur- 
ing a  four-hour  discussion  of  the  Cayuga 
question.  He  is  altogether  professional  with 
one  exception:  He  doffed  his  academic  robes 
and  donned  the  gloves  when  NYSEG's  ex- 
planation of  its  plant's  effects  on  C.iyuga 
Lake  did  not  satisfy  him, 

"Writing  a  pamphlet 

"Sixteen  other  Cornell  professors  soon 
Joined  him.  With  Professor  Eipper  as  chair- 
man, they  wrote  last  May  a  pamphlet  titled 
"Thermal  Pollution  of  a  Lake  by  a  Profxjsed 
Power  Plant.'  The  authors  Included  llmnolo- 
glsts,  biologists,  fishery  specialists,  conserva- 
tionists, a  geologist,  and  experts  in  water- 
resources  engineering  and  aquatic  studies. 

"The  Citizens  Committee  to  Save  Cayuga 
Lake  was  Professor  Elpper's  brain  child. 
Formed  last  August,  the  committee  Is  chaired 
by  Mrs.  Cornelia  HUl  of  Ithaca.  Its  working 
head    Is    Its    executive    director,    David    D, 
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Cocney.  a,  r«a««rch  uaocUt*  In  Soviet  atUillM 
*t  CorQ«U  ADd  director  of  the  Research  In- 
•tUut«  on  SoTlet  Science*,  private  coneult- 
anu.  Hr  Comey,  33.  la  independently 
wealthy.  drlTM  a  hot  Porsche  Super  00.  spetiks 
fluent  RuaaUn.  and  haa  the  wherewithal  to 
devot«  the  time  requlrvd  to  make  a  commlt- 
t«e  like  thla  work  well 

"He  quickly  lined  up  a  gilt-edged  Hat  of 
Initial  memben  and  added  to  it  a  newspaper 
publisher,  two  state  legislators.  local  politi- 
cians, and  other  cocnm unity  leaders  Though 
be  says  the  cotmnlttee  has  had  only  $3,000 
tn  donations,  it  Is  well -organized  and  ef- 
ficient. It  r«cenUy  put  togvtber  a  100-page 
loose-leaf  handbook  of  public  hearings  and 
publlahed  reports  concerning  NTSEOs  plant. 
I  bad  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  Itha- 
ca on  their  bands  and  knees  on  my  aving 
room  floor  putting  together  the  pages  for 
that.'  he  says. 

"The  Blpp>er  paper  and  the  committee's 
formation  were  followed  last  Nov  aa  by  an- 
other paper,  written  by  13  Cornell  professors 
headed  by  Dr  Clarence  A  Carlson.  Jr  an 
assistant  profeasor  of  fishery  biology  It  was 
titled  Radioactivity  and  a  Propoeed  Power 
Plant  on  Cayuga  Lake.'  and  It.  like  '.he  EJp- 
per  pamphlet,  challenged  I^TSEO's  aaser- 
Uons — set  forth  in  NTSEOs  application  to 
the  AEC  tor  a  permit  to  construct  the  plant — 
that  the  plant's  discharges  of  hot  water  and 
radionuclides  would  be  well  below  levels 
deemed  harmful 

"Therein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
people  opposing  NY3EO  and  the  groups  that 
custocnaniy  are  found  In  the  thick  of  such 
hassles.  The  authors  of  the  Elpper  and  Carl- 
son pamphlets  were  not  little  old  ladles  in 
sneakers  or  irate  housewives  with  much  um- 
brage and  little  knowledge  They  were  all  ex- 
perts with  credentials,  men  who  had  studied 
Cayuga  Lake  for  years  and  were  professional- 
ly competent  to  make  Judgments. 

"Whether  their  Judgments  are  zoo  quick- 
triggered  remains  to  be  seen  It  la  unfortu- 
nate, says  William  A.  Lyons.  NTSEG  s  presi- 
dent, 'that  some  individuals  are  already 
Jumping  to  conclusions  before  the  facta  are 
in.  If  premature  assumptions  such  .«  have 
been  made  were  conclusive,  it  certainly  wouid 
be  needless  for  us  to  be  expending  research 
funds  of  the  magnitude  we  are  devoting  to 
this  most  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of 
any  of  the  Plnger  Lakes 

Moreover,  the  utility  s  vice  president  and 
chief  engineer.  Albert  D  Tuttle  savs  that 
power  plants'  designs  take  shaf>e  nght  up 
through  construction  and  that  Bell  Station 
employs  the  'flexibility  concept  '  Does  thla 
mean  the  utlUty  would  build  what  Its  critics 
are  demanding  !f  its  research  studies  show 
poiluUon  is  likely  otherwise^  Thaf.s  not  only 
Implied  •  Mr  Tuttle  replies,  that  s  the  whole 
thing  If  It  became  apparent  that  the  cooling 
tower»  were  required,  we  would  build  them  ' 
ir  Cayuga  were  a  larster  lake  and  Bell 
Station  s  water  req'Urementa  were  propor- 
tionately smaller  there  might  be  no  argu- 
ment But  Cayuga  la  the  smallest  lake  on 
which  .i  Urge  nuclear  plant  has  ever  been 
planned,  and  It  is  a  must  unusual  lake  Thus 
the  controversy 

"Sub  of  tfie  argumifnt 
Cayuga  is  long  .38  miles  i.  narrow  17 
miles  average*  and  very  deep  t  435  feet  max- 
imum. 179  average'  Its  flushlnK  t:me  is  n;ne 
years  Prom  May  to  November  It  is  thermally 
straufled  That  Is.  Its  cold  lower  layer  and 
warm  upper  layer  mix  Into  one  only  when 
cold  weather  cools  the  upper  layer,  makes  It 
denser  and  lets  It  sink  This  nnixlng  replen- 
ishes the  lower  layer's  oxygen  supply  The 
trout  and  other  cold-water  life  forms  live  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  the  oxygen  brought  down 
from  November  to  May 

The  nub  of  the  argument  is  NTSEO's  plan 
to  pump  cold  water  from  the  aiwavs-cold 
lower  level  Into  the  plant,  pass  It  through  a 
condenser  cooUng  system,  and  discharge  it  at 
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the  lake's  surface  at  aa  to  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit NTSEO's  critics  say  the  added  warmth 
would  delay  the  start  of  Cayuga's  layer-mix- 
ing in  the  winter  and  prolong  the  onset  of 
•tratlflcatton   In   the  summer 

They  say  this  would  prolong  the  lake's 
growing  season  at  both  ends  Prolonging 
stratlflcatlon  would  mean  Increased  biological 
production  in  the  upFwr  layer  and  leas  oxygen 
available  in  the  lower  The  critics  also  say 
that  microscopic  food  forms  would  be  killed 
by  the  sudden  rise  in  heat  as  they  passed 
through   the  condenser 

"The  Elpper  group  says  the  net  effect 
would  be  disruption  of  Cayuga's  natural  bal- 
ance and  eventually  the  lake's  destruction 
NTSEO  offlclals  think  differently,  of  course 
They  cite  studies  of  their  own  that  predict 
impercepable  effects  from  the  discharge. 
Anyway  they  add.  they  11  continue  studying 
the  lake  after  the  plant  starts  up.  and  make 
whatever  corrections  are  Indicated 

"The  question  of  danger  from  radioactive 
wastes  U   If  possible,  even  more  debatable. 

Bei;  Station  will  use  a  Oeneral  Electric  Co. 
bolUng-water  reactor  Its  heat  turns  water 
to  steam,  which  spins  a  turbine  and  genera- 
tor, passes  to  a  condenser.  Is  converted  again 
to  water,  and  Is  pumped  back  Into  the  reactor 
in  a  continuous  water-steam  cycle  Before 
long  this  water  becomes  highly  radioactive, 
containing  radionuclides  of  strontium, 
cesium.  Iodine   and  the  like 

"OE  experts  say  99  99  per  cent  of  these 
radionuclides,  gasee  and  liquids,  will  be  fil- 
tered out,  collected,  sealed,  and  eventually 
shipped  off  and  burled  The  fraction  left  over, 
some  of  It  from  water  drained  off  from  leaks 
ind  cleamng  operations,  will  be  routinely  re- 
leased into  the  condenser  water's  outflow  of 
500  000  gallons  per  minute,  which  will  dilute 
It  before  It  reaches  the  lake 

"More  study  needed 
NTSEO  and  OE  say  the  discharges  will 
total  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  permissible  concentrations  iMPCsi 
allowed  by  the  AEC  The  Carlson  group 
argues  that  no  one  can  accurately  predict 
the  effects  such  accumulations  might  have 
on  aquatic  organisms'  because  the  problem 
hasn  t  been  studied  enough 

The  Atomic  Energj-  Commission  is  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  .standards  of  reactor  safely 
iind  radioactive  emission  from  nuclear  plants, 
but  It  Is  not  legally  bound  to  consider  ther- 
mal pollution  It  has  advised  NTSEO  to  heed 
Federal  standards  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  but 
Its  role  Is  only  advisory 

In  1967  the  AEC  ruled  out  of  order  state 
witnesses  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
who  sought  to  protest  thermal  pollution  of 
the  Connecticut  River  by  a  proposed  nuclear 
plant  at  Vernon.  Conn  Gov  Philip  H.  Hoff  of 
Connecticut  later  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
headed  by  Sen  Edmund  Muskle,  Maine  Dem- 
ocrat, that  we  were  dismayed  during  the 
Vermont  Yankee  |  Power  Co  |  hearings  when 
the  AEC  decided  that  thermal  pollution  was 
none  of  its  concern 

■  I  would  submit  that  this  decision  re- 
moved the  A£C  as  an  objective  governmental 
agency  responsible  to  the  public  Interest  ' 
Oovernor  Hoff  said 

'  The  AEC  Is  charged  both  with  the  regu- 
lation of  atomic  energy  and  with  promoting 
Its  use  '  adds  CornelTs  David  Comey  "Thus 
It  has  a  conflict  of  Interest  built  right  Into 
Its  enabling  legislation  " 

"An  oqually  controversial  situation  Involves 
the  New  York  Health  Department,  from 
which  NYSEO  must  obtain  a  permit  to  dis- 
charge water  liiU)  Cayuga  In  a  letter  to  one 
committee  member  regarding  departmental 
policy  an  official  wrote  that  the  Health  De- 
partment Is  concerned  with  protecting  the 
waters  of  the  state  but  reasonable  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  state  must  be  allowed  In  order 
to  encourage  Industrial  development.' 
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"Thus  the  state's  Health  Department  must 
balance  environmental  threau  against  eco- 
nomic b«neflta  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Th« 
New  York  health  commissioner.  Dr.  HolUs  3, 
Ingraham,  two  months  ago  became  chairman 
of  the  New  Tork  State  Atomic  Energy  Coun- 
cil, whose  alms  Include  dvelopment  of  atomic 
energy 

"The  broad  issue,  for  Cayuga  Lake  and  -he 
nation,  may  have  been  stated  before  a  legis- 
latlve  committee  hearing  In  Ithaca  last  fall. 
Lawrence  Hamilton,  professor  of  conservation 
at  Cornell,  said  this: 

"  'After  we  have  argued  costs,  safety  fac- 
tors, algal  growth,  fall  turnovers,  planned 
releases  of  radionuclides,  after  we  have  heard 
one  protagonist  say  that  no  harm  will  re?ult 
from  our  present  plans  and  heard  others  say 
that  the  lake  environment  will  be  seriously 
Impaired,  the  Issue,  the  decision.  Is  a  politl- 
cal  one 

"  "With  noise,  smog,  garbage,  sewage,  in- 
dustrial waste.  Junk  autos.  billboards,  drab 
and  depressing  urban  sprawls,  highways  and 
pesticides,  we  have  fouled  some  of  our  most 
desirable  natural  environments.  We  have 
eliminated  sjjecles  of  plants  and  animals  ,ind 
thus  diminished  the  wonderful  blotic  va- 
riety of  life  on  earth  On  the  strength  of  ur 
knowledge  of  nature,  we  have  set  ourselves 
above  nature  and  now  presume  to  alter  the 
environment  for  any  living  creatures  at  wtum 
or  for  short-term  profit  .  Are  we  plavii.g 

environmental  Russian  roulette?' 

"From  the  testimony  here  In  Ithaca,  there's 
no   easy   answer    It   would   be   nice   to  know 
Just   what  the  answer   Is. — Jim   Hampton 
•  •  .  .  , 

Mr   Chairman.  J    P   Hogerton  has  wrlttrn: 

The  problem  of  balancin<7  rtsfc  against  br^-.e- 
fit  Is  perhaps  the  oldest  problem  In  huri.an 
experience.  " 

It  Is  a  problem  with  which  all  of  us.  .j 
representatives  of  the  people,  are  fully  :a- 
mlllar.  but  I  do  not  envy  you  your  task  ..s 
you  turn  your  attention  to  the  vexing  prob- 
lem of  the  Impact  of  waste  heat  on  wiiter 
quality — an  area  of  concern  where,  as  it  .'las 
been  stated.  .  the  unknowns  still  far 
exceed  the  knowns  in  water  quality  require- 
ments— even   to   the   experts'" 

Despite  that  fact,  certain  statistics— that 
I  assume  have  also  become  familiar  to  you— 
dictate  a  considerable  amount  of  urgent;.  :n 
your  search  for  legislative  safeguards  agair.ti 
the  growing  environmental  threat  of  wiut 
some  call  'f^erTnaZ  effects"  but  which  others 
stoutly  denounce  as  "thermal  pollution  ' 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  semantiral 
debate,  we  know  that  the  nation's  demiind 
for  electricity  is  increasing  even  faster  than 
Its  populaUon.  It  U  a  demand  that  is  dou- 
bling every  ten  years  and.  as  a  result,  la:ge 
power  plants  with  enormous  cooling  water 
requirements  will  become  commonplace 

I  understand  that  the  proposed  Cayuea 
Lake  nuclear-fueled  power  plant  will  clrcul.ite 
an  estimated  one-quarter  of  that  lake's  body 
of  water  through  Its  cooling  system  each 
year,  but  that  matter  of  local  concern  needs 
to  be  translated  Into  such  national  concerns 
as  the  estimate  that,  by  1980.  our  electric 
power  industry  will  be  requiring  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  total  available  fresh-water 
runoff  of  the  nation  for  cooling  purposes ' 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  further  f.-ict 
of  the  strong  trend  within  the  power  Indus- 
try towards  nuclear-fueled  steam  power 
plants  which,  as  presently  designed,  waste 
about  2.25  units  of  heat  as  compared  to  the 
foesll-fueled  plant's  average  of  about  1.5  such 
units  for  each  equivalent  unit  of  useful  en- 
ergy output.  It  has  further  been  estimated 
that  the  power  Industry  would,  by  the  year 
2000 — If  conventional  once-through  cooling 
procedures  were  still  then  generally  em- 
ployed— b«  using  about  fialf  of  our  supply 
of   fresh- water  runoff   for   cooling  purposes! 

Even  If  our  nation's  waters  were  as  pure  .is 
they  should  be.  it  would  seem  obvious  that 
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this  eventuality  poses  an  ecological  threat  of 
massive  proportions. 

And  It  would  seem  equally  obvious  to  me, 
as  we  consider  the  knowns  and  the  unknowns 
in  this  equation,  that  (in  the  words  of  last 
year's  report  sponsored  by  the  Energy  Policy 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  entitled  "Considerations  Affecting  Steam 
Power  Plant  Site  Selection"),  It  would  be 
only  prudent  that  j^reat  core  be  exer- 
cised so  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  aquatic 
environment  rather  than  to  plan  to  correct 
gross  problems  after  the  p>ower  Industry  Is 
heavily  committed  to  the  use  of  facilities 
which  provide  little  or  no  control  over  the 
effects  of  their  activities  on  the  environ- 
ment."" 

Mr  Chairman,  S.  7 — as  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  MUSKIE)  and  others  of  the  Senate. 
and  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor  in  the  House — 
seeks  to  address  Itself  to  this  problem,  and  It 
dL>es  so  In  what  I  believe  to  be  a  constructive 
fashion. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment  or  two,  we  endeavor 
to  .ipply  Its  tentative  provisions  In  this  re- 
spect to  the  Cayuga  Lake  situation: 

Of  glacial  origin.  Cayuga  Lake  Is  about  38 
miles  long,  with  .in  average  width  of  only 
1  7  inllee,  and  It  Is  very  deep — with  a  436  foot 
n-.;i.vlmum  and  a  179  foot  average  depth.  Be- 
c.iuse  of  those  depths.  Its  waters  are  cold  as 
.inv  former  Cornellian  (like  Senator  MUS- 
KIE )  who  has  ever  swum  In  them  can  attest, 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  New 
York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation 
iNYSE&Ol  has  chosen  It  as  the  site  for  Its 
proposed  nuclear-fueled  power  plant. 

.Mthough  the  proposed  plant"s  opponents — 
or  -ome  of  them — wish  another  site  had  been 
chtisen,  there  were  other  logical  reasons  be- 
hind NYSE&G"s  decision;  it  already  has,  for 
instance,  a  fossil-fueled  steam  power  plant  at 
the  same  location  and  substantial  acreage 
around  It  as  required  for  nuclear  safety  reg- 
ul.itlons.  The  heavy  reactor  casing  for  the 
plant  could  be  transported  to  this  site  by 
water,  since  Cayuga  Lake  Is  connected  to  the 
Barge  Canal,  and  the  site  Is  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  NYSE&G's  system,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  electric  Industry's  overall 
plan  for  spending  an  estimated  $60  billion 
over  the  next  20  years  to  meet  the  Northeast's 
swelling  demand  for  power. 

However,  despite  the  prospect  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  that  overall  Investment 
tmght  be  made  In  their  area,  adding  to  their 
local  tax- base  and  providing  a  substantial 
addition  to  their  community's  work-force,  a 
good  many  of  the  leading  citizens  living  In 
the  communities  near  the  lake  have  banded 
together  to  oppose  the  project  unless  "ade- 
quate" safeguards  against  "thermal  pollu- 
tion" and  the  possibility  of  hazardous 
radioactive  wastes  are  Incorporated  Into  the 
plant's  design. 

.Naturally  enough,  the  question  of  what  Is 
adequate  "  In  these  respects  has  become  and 
remains   a  subject  for  on-going — and  often 
hot — debate. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
debate  centers  around  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct concerns — the  first  related  to  that 
question  of  "thermal  pollution"  and,  in  this 
in.?tance.  revolving  around  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  plant  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  outset  with  "cooUng  towers" 
or  some  such  device  for  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  its  discharge  waters,  and  the 
second  related  to  the  discharge  of  radioactive 
liquid  wastes  from  the  plant  into  Cayuga 
Lal^e,  which  is  a  question  of  oonalderable 
technological  complexity  In  any  event  but  Is 
here  made  even  more  so  by  the  fact  that 
Cayuga  would  be  the  first,  relatively  small, 
"slow-fltishlng"  lake  In  the  nation  on  which 
a  commercial  nuclear  p>ower  plant  was  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  Subcommittee 
wishes   otherwise.   I    will    not   attempt   any 
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comment  Ih  detail  (I  doubt  I  am  techni- 
cally competent  to  do  so  in  any  event) ,  on 
that  latter  question,  even  though  Section 
14(b)  of  S.  7  would  seem  broad  enough  in 
both  language  and  Intent  to  cover  this  water- 
pollutlon-control  aspect  of  Federal  licensing 
procedures  despite  the  fact  that  Mr. 
MnsKix — In  his  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
January  16th — when  he  Introduced  S.  7  re- 
ferred specifically  only  to  the  problem  of 
"thermal  pollution"  and,  In  passing,  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  responsibilities 
In  that  connection  as  a  licensing  agency. 

This  is  not  to  say — by  so  passing  over  this 
aspect  of  the  Cajruga  Lake  problem — that  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  our  citizens 
from  radiation  hazards,  whatever  their  na- 
ture may  be.  Is  an  exclusive  AEC  responsi- 
bility for,  until  I  have  seen  an  authority  to 
the  contrary,  I  would  assume  that  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  or  any 
comparable  State  agency  In  other  Instances. 
could  If  It  wished  adopt  such  water-quallty- 
standards  criteria  as  would  be  reasonable  and 
proper  in  this  area  as  well  as  In  the  area  of 
thermal  effects. 

However,  to  get  back  to  S.  7  and  the  Cayuga 
Lake  thermal  effects  dispute,  NTSE&G — 
whose  application  for  a  construction  permit 
Is  now  pending  before  the  AEC — declares 
that  It  is  no  less  Interested  In  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  lake  than  any 
of  the  plant's  more-outspoken  opponents. 
and  one  of  its  spokesmen  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  ".  .  .  If  It  became  apparent 
that  .  .  .  cooling  towers  were  required  we 
would  build  them." 

In  a  preliminary  effort  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  a  device  will  be  re- 
quired. NYSE&G  has  financed  some  re- 
search— mostly  using  Cornell  University  peo- 
ple— into  the  possible  effect  of  an  "open" 
cooling  system  on  the  ecology  of  the  lake. 
At  the  same  time,  the  opponents  of  the 
plant  have  conducted  some  largely-volunteer 
research  into  the  same  question — with  here 
and  there  an  Interesting  overlap  of  techni- 
cians— but  It  seems  doubtful  to  me,  at  this 
point,  whether  the  sum  total  of  such  re- 
search win  produce  any  better  answer  prior 
to  the  AEC  hearing  than  some  variation  of: 
"We  simply  aren't  sure  what  the  thermal 
effects  of  the  plant  will  be,  yet,  and  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  I" 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  will 
wish  and  need  to  know  If  S.  7  should  be 
enacted,  what  the  States  might  do,  you  will 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  the  New  York 
State  Water  Resources  Commission  has  begun 
public  hearings  throughout  the  State  on  Its 
proposed  new  criteria  governing  thermal  dis- 
charges. 

In  those  proposals,  the  standard  for 
thermal  discharges  Into  the  waters  of  the 
State  is  declEU'ed  to  be  ".  .  .  none  alone  or  In 
combination  with  other  substances  or 
wastes  in  sufficient  amounts  or  at  such  tem- 
peratures as  to  be  injurious  to  fish  life  .  .  . " 
or  impair  the  water  for  any  other  best  usage. 

"Best  usage"  in  this  context  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  waters,  and 
an  attempt  to  classify  them  "...  in  accord- 
ance with  consideration  of  best  usage  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public." 

A  "thermal  discharge"  Is  defined  In  the  pro- 
posed new  criteria  as  ".  .  .  one  which  is  at  a 
temperature  greater  than  70°  P.,"  it  being 
further  stated  that  "'.  .  .  a  discharge  at  a 
lower  temperature  will  also  be  a  thermal  dis- 
charge if  it  results  in  a  temperature  rise  of 
the  receiving  water  above  the  permissible 
temperature  rises  .  .  ."  listed  for  various 
categories  of  bodies  of  water,  it  being  stated 
that  for  "LAKES — the  water  tempyerature  at 
the  surface  of  a  lake  shall  not  be  raised  more 
than  3*  P.  over  the  temperature  that  existed 
before  the  addition  of  heat  of  artificial  origin, 
except  that  within  a  radius  of  300  feet  or 
equivalent  area  from  the  point  of  discharge. 
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this  temperature  may  be  exceeded  .  .  . 
(whllei  ...  In  lakes  subject  to  stratification, 
the  thermal  discharges  shall  be  confined  to 
the  eplllmlnetlc    (surface)    area." 

It  Is  further  stated  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  may  impose  limitations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stated  criteria  where  he  deter- 
mines, in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  that 
such  additional  limitations  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters 
for  their  "best  usage"  classifications.  And  It 
is  further  stated  that  the  Commissioner  may 
authorize  a  modification  of  such  criteria 
upon  application,  but  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  the  burden  being  on 
the  applicant  In  such  Instances  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Conunlssloner  that 
one  or  more  of  the  stated  criteria  are  unnec- 
essarily restrictive  In  his  case,  and  any  such 
modification  Is  then  conditioned  upon  actual 
operational  experience. 

In  proposing  these  tentative  criteria,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  State  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission would  seem  to  be  following  the  rec- 
ommendation made.  In  this  respect,  on  April 
1.  1968.  by  the  National  Technical  Advlsorv 
Committee  on  Water  Quality  Control  to  the 
FWPCA — reference  being  had  to  the  book- 
let entitled  "Industrial  Waste  Guide  on 
Thermal  Pollution."  as  Issued  by  the  FWPCA 
In  September  of   1968. 

Now,  of  course  I  have  no  way  of  predict- 
ing whether  or  not  these  proposed  new  cri- 
teria will  be  adopted  by  my  State  without 
change,  or  when  final  action  might  come. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  state  what  the  effect  of 
their  adoption  might  be  on  the  design  for 
the  Cayuga  Lake  plant;  for  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  that  design  should  incor- 
porate "cooling  towers"  or  some  such  device 
from  the  outset  then  becomes  an  engineer- 
ing question  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
Judge.  However.  I  offer  this  information,  Mr 
Chairman,  to  you  and  the  Subcommittee  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  States,  once 
they  understand  the  problem,  can  and  prob- 
ably will  be  responsive  to  the  problem  of 
thermal  discharges,  even  as  they  have  in 
other  water-quality  areas  of  concern  where 
our  present  knowledge  Is  substantially 
broader. 

If  this  does  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  bv 
enactment  of  the  "14(b)"  provisions  of  S.  7 
we  will  have  moved  forward  to  close  an 
existing  loophole  in  the  regulatory  frame- 
work for  water-quality  control  we  have  been 
developing,  and  we  will  have  done  so  within 
the  philosophical  framework  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  that  struck  a  careful 
balance  between  State  EOid  Federal  Interests 
in  this  field  of  concern.  I  believe  It  Is  im- 
portant to  maintain  that  balance  If  we  can — 
and  I  believe  the  situation  that  I  have  out- 
lined for  you  indicates  that  we  can  do  so. 

The  "14(b)""  provisions  of  S.  7  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible — p)erhaps  even 
as  separate  legislation  If  there  Is  a  chance 
that  something  else  In  S.  7  runs  into  a  leg- 
islative roadblock — and  I  say  this  because, 
■with  44  nuclear  power  plants  moving  towards 
construction  and  42  more  In  the  planning 
stage,  action  Is  fast  outrunning  our  ability  to 
apply  reasonable  environmental  control  and 
safeguards. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  been  In  rather 
close  communication  with  the  AEC  as  to 
Us  attitude  on  this  overall  question,  and 
with  respect  to  some  such  legislation  as  that 
now  before  this  Subcommittee,  and  I  was 
therefore  gratified  to  note  that,  earlier  this 
week,  a  spokesman  for  the  AEC  did  give  Its 
endorsement  of  the  "14(b)  "  procedure. 

As  that  spokesman  may  or  may  not  have 
told  you,  however,  even  If  the  "'14(b)"  pro- 
cedure became  law  there  would  still  seem 
to  be  one  remaining  "loophole"  In  our  regu- 
latory frfimework  In  that — as  pointed  up  In 
the  Energy  Policy  Staff's  "sitting"  study — no 
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Federal  '.lren»«  l«  required  for  a  fosall-fueled 
generating  p!ant  I  believe  we  ought  to  try 
U3  avoid  putting  special  burdens  on  the 
nucli-nr  side  of  the  developing  power  indvistry 
since  If  the  demand  for  electricity  that  is 
foreseen  Is  going  to  be  met  it  will  largely  have 
to  be  met  through  niclear-fueled  plants  At 
the  s&me  time.  I  do  nut  think  It  would  be 
advisable  for  the  Federal  Ojvernment  to  at- 
tempt to  license  f'«.sil  plants,  no  I  suppose 
we  must  hope  here  that  by  elevating  State 
control  procedures  over  thermal  effects  la 
the  nuclear  fleld  as  will  be  the  resvilt  of 
enactment  of  the  •■14i  b/  "  provisions  we  will 
simultaneously  stimulate  State  action  re- 
gar  ling  the  termal  effects  of  fossil-fueled 
plants  as  well 

Mr  Chairman  it  would  be  appreciated  if 
you  would  permit  me  to  make  a  few  more- 
persona:    >bservatlons  in  conclusion 

A.S  you  might  have  anticipated  there  have 
been  substantial  pressures  on  me  to  take  a 
public  position  either  'for"  or  against"  the 
Cayuga  l^ke  plant 

I  have  resisted  that  because  I  have  not 
seen  my  true  responsibilities  m  as  simple  a 
light  as  that  which  is  why  I  have  sought  to 
address  myself  in  these  remarks,  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  br'iader  national  Issues  high- 
lighted by  the  Cavuga  Lake  dispute 

H»»wever  on  the  local  level  I  must  say  that 
I  do  regret  the  aura  of  suspicion  that  has 
come  to  surround  NYSE&G  s  efTorts  to  move 
forward  with  this  project  In  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  ciinstuuenta  As  a  recently- 
adopted  Tompkins  Coun-y  Board  3f  Super- 
visors resolution  reminds  us,  NTSE&G  has. 
for  many  years  been  a  gixid  neighbor'  '.o 
those  of  us  who  nave  been  its  customers,  and 
we  are  ,ill  indebted  to  it  for  Its  willingness 
to  m,ike  the  investment  represented  by  the 
Cayuga  Lake  plant  In  an  effort  to  meet  our 
own  future  dem^ind  for  the  cheapest-pxjsslb.e 
electric  power 

All  of  us  want  progress'  and  the  better 
things  in  Ufe^ — but  we  at  the  same  time  seem 
to  want  the  benefits  of  progress"  without 
the  less-pleasaat  tspects  of  it  ever  touching 
our  Uvea  Power  pl.^nts  are  not  pretty  things. 
yet — like  the  thief  m  the  chicken  house  - 
everybody's  got  to  be  iomewhere.'" 
And  one  of  the  real  anomalies  about  this 
entire  situation  for  me  hiis  been  the  fiict  that 
so  many  of  my  constituents  who  have  be- 
come so  deeply  dlst'orbed  about  the  prospects 
of  thermal  pollution'"  or  radiological  pollu- 
tion of  our  lake — concerns  I  understand  be- 
cause I  share  them  —  have  nevertheless,  in 
the  recent  past,  either  tolerated  or  been  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  our  beautiful  lake  is 
already  polluted  from  many  sources,  so  badly 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  once  popular  swimming 
beach  at  Ithaca.  New  York  where  Cornell  Is 
situated  I ,  has  been  jlosed  to  b.athers  for  sev- 
eril  summers  no^  be*-:iuse  of  the  bacterial 
:" ontent  in  the  water  ind  dense  growths  nf 
plankton   that   limit   its   transparency 

In  addition  to  which,  a  recent  State  Health 
Department  report  Hats  some  132  locations 
around  Cayuga  Lake  that  are  classified  is 
polluted"  for  human  bathing  purposes  of 
which  9'2  are  Identified  as  being  "grossly 
piilluted   " 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  cite  these  facts 
with  any  sense  of  pleasure — indeed,  they 
sname  me  w  much  as  anyone — but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  put  our  Niitlon's 
environmental  and  ecological  problems  in 
some  better  perspective 

For  the  great  challenge  we  face  In  this 
respect.  Mr  Chairman.  Is  not  Just  one  posed 
by  certain  faceless  Industrial  "ogres  '  bent 
heedlessly  upon  the  destruction  of  our  en- 
vironment, but  one  posed  by  the  past  actions 
and  attitudes  of  all  of  us  towaid  the  great 
natural  resources  with  which  Oad.  In  abun- 
dance, has  <howered  us-  and  ttle  successful 
meeting  if  that  challenge  similarly  now  de- 
pends upon  the  response  and  th<  responsive- 
ness of  all  oi  us! 
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HON.  HASTINCS  KEITH 

iir    »i*»»ACHIS«TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Vonday.  March   10.  1969 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Speaker,  6  weeks  ago 
I  .-.ubrnilted  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  315. 
•A'hich  calls  for  a  study  by  six  Federal 
agencies  of  the  effects  of  conglomerate 
merKer.s  on  the  tran.'^portation  and  com- 
munications industries,  the  .securities 
markets  and  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce Since  then,  merger  activity  in 
kxjlh  regulated  and  nonregulated  indus- 
tries appears  to  be  accelerating  By  the 
time  we  authorize  and  complete  sucli 
a  study,  or  see  the  fruits  of  those  al- 
ready undertaken  by  various  agencies, 
we  *"lll  face  a  situation  .similar  to  that 
of  the  barn  door  Ijeing  shut  after  the 
horses  have  e.scaped 

To  forestall  takeovers  which  may  be 
contrarv"  ui  the  public  interest,  at  least 
m  the  field  of  transportation.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  has  two 
major  purpose.s  first.  t«  accelerate  the 
study  contemplat<»d  by  House  Joint  Res- 
olution J  1,5,  and  second,  to  provide  for 
a  moratorium  on  mergers  involving  the 
air  and  ground  trjuisportation  indus- 
tries The  latter  section  of  the  bill  would 
prohibit  the  takeover  of  certain  earners 
by  a  person  not  engaged  primarily  in 
the  business  of  transportation  or  in  a 
business  which  is  reasonably  incidental 
or  economically  necessarv"  or  appropri- 
ate t«  the  operations  of  such  a  trans- 
portation company  This  restriction 
would  remain  in  etlect  until  6  months 
after  the  authorized  study  is  completed 
In  turn,  the  study  must  be  completed 
within  a  6-month  period  after  passage 
of  the  act 

I  have  added  these  specitications  re- 
garding lime  to  ihe  bill  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  are  given  ample 
opportunity  to  act  upon  whatever  legis- 
lative recommendations  are  forlhcom- 
infe'  from  the  study  It  is  also  intended  to 
prevent  tiie  subjection  ul  carriers  and 
their  would-be  controllers  to  a  pciTna- 
nent  freeze  on  their  merger  operations 
should  the  .study  give  them  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

The  moratorium  would  be  t-tfectue  to- 
day—  March  10.  '1969  This  provision  is 
designed  to  put  on  notice  noncarrlers 
presently  contemplating  takeovers  that, 
if  and  when  this  legislation  is  enacted. 
they  will  be  required  to  make  showing 
before  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
that:  First,  they  are  engaged  in  an  allied 
business:  or  that,  second,  the  takeover  Is 
necessary  for  the  continued  functioning 
of  the  earner 

Mr  Speaker,  a  quiet  revolution  of  po- 
tentially profound  significance  for  the 
nature  and  direction  of  tiie  American 
economy  is  well  underway.  We  cannot 
wait  to  see  where  it  is  carrying  us  be- 
fore we  attempt  to  control  It.  It  is  time 
that  the  conglomerate  phenomenon  be 
held  m  check,  at  least  m  the  key  area  of 
transp<.)rtation,  until  its  implications  can 
be  analyzed  and  fully  comprehended 

It  IS  to  this  end  that  I  have  .^ubmltttMi 
this  bill  today    The  Congress  may  wish 


to  expand  It  to  include  other  conglom- 
erate mergers  such  as  in  the  field  of 
communications,  or  It  may  wish  to  re- 
strict the  scope  of  the  bill  or  make  other 
appropriate  modifications  In  any  ca.se. 
Congress  should  act  upon  it  quickly  .-o 
that  we  can  begin  now  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  policy. 


NIXON  S     IMAGE     IS     REMARKABLE 
AFTER  FIRST  MONTH  IN  OFFICE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OK    II  LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  .Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  U)  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  .Aurora.  Ill  .  Beacon-News  on  Sunday, 
February  23.  1969.  by  Dumitru  Daniel- 
opol. 

As  Mr,  Danielopol  indicates,  the  recoid 
of  achievement  and  the  successes  of  .iie 
first  weeks  of  the  new  administration 
clearly  show  how  imiquely  and  wi.Hly 
prepared  was  our  new  President  at  the 
time  he  assumed  the  highest  office  uf 
this  Nation,  He  is  indeed  "just  the  man 
for  the  job." 

The  article  follows: 
NixoNs   Image    Is    Remarkable   After   First 
MdNrii   IN  OmcE 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol i 

W.\sHiNOTON  -President  Nixon's  Image  ti- 
ter a  month  in  office  Is  remarkable  Even  .•,ls 
erstwhile  critics  are  using  terms  like  relaxed, 
sure  of  himself,  articulate.'" 

He  has  put  his  l>est  foot  for'ward,"  .said 
one  Wiishlngton  editorial. 

It  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone  wlu 
has  w.itched  Mr,  Nixon's  activities  In  tl.e 
last  Jew  years 

He  worked  hard  for  the  presidency.  Few 
men  have  been  better  prepared. 

Just  .IS  one  cannot  :isk  Jack  Nlcklau,s  ti 
vein  the  Masters  alter  a  few  rounds  of  gc:(, 
or  Nathan  Mllsteln  to  play  a  Stradlvarlus  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  his  hrst  attempt  on  the 
violin,  one  cannot  be  adequately  equipped 
for  the  presidency  If  he  starts  to  learn  un 
Jan  20 

Mr.  Nixon  knew  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
After  eight  years  .is  vice  president,  he  knew 
that  the  man  in  White  House  has  In  his 
hands  not  only  the  fate  of  his  country  but 
that  of  the  whole  world. 

On  his  decisions  depend  the  life,  the  free- 
dom and  the  happiness  of  inilliona  of  hun;jii 
beings 

Mr.  Nixon  wasn't  taking  any  chances 

He  had  undertaken  the  grinding  work  :3 
prepare  himself  for  the  toughest  Job  In  the 
world  He  worked  systematically,  methoci- 
cally  and   with   great  determination. 

He  travelled  extensively  abroad.  He  talked 
to  the  top  political  tigurea  in  the  free  world 
and  many  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 

He  criss-crossed  the  nation  time  and  tln'.e 
again,  appearing  and  speaking  at  a  multitude 
of   Republican   and   other   functions. 

He  kept  abreast  of  foreign  and  Internal 
problems 

I  think  I  am  ready."  Mr.  Nixon  told  this 
correspondent  in  his  Broad  Street  law  offices 
m  New  "Vork.  In  October  1967. 

He  buttressed  this  In  an  appearance  be- 
fore a  formidable  array  of  editors  In  Was;.- 
ington  last  April 

He  spoke  without  notes,  answered  everv 
difficult  question  competently  and  conducted 
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himself  with  a  poise  that  won  plaudits  for 
■  the  new  Nixon" 

This  isnt  a  ""new  Nixon,"  this  Is  an  "old 
pro  '" 

Old  friends  recognize  It.  even  if  new  friends 
are  surprised 

.An  eminent  Swiss  colleague,  Drago  Arsenl- 
Jevlc,  of  the  Tribune  de  Geneve,  In  Geneva, 
listened  to  Mr  Nlxon  at  a  Republican  dinner 
jn  Arlington  last  June  and  reported  that 
"Nixon's  success  is  Indisputable." 

.After  only  one  month  In  the  'White  House 
It  gradually  becomes  evident  that  Mr,  Nixon 
has  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
presidency. 

I  would  call  It  ""expertise." 

One  already  senses  a  sure  touch,  a  dex- 
terity, that  marks  the  top  executive  of  a  large 
organization  who  has  made  his  way  through 
the  ranks  and  has  learned  the  business. 

He  Is.  without  any  doubt,  the  best  prepared 
in.m  to  enter  the  'White  House  since  'World 
War  II. 

His  opp>o8ltlon  Is  already  worried, 

"There  Is  a  dark  suspicion  growing  among 
Democrats  that  Richard  Nixon  stole  off  to 
charm  school  In  his  years  out  of  power  and 
he  may  In  1972  look  too  strong  .  .  ,"  writes 
Mary  McGrory  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

The  Presldent"s  expertise  will  no  doubt  be 
tested.  His  meeting  with  high  caliber  polit- 
ical figures  during  his  trip  to  Europe  provide 
an  early  yardstick. 

But  the  free  world  Is  hungry  for  a  com- 
petent sf>okesman  and  leader.  No  one  Is 
equipped  like  a  President  of  the  United 
States 

The  way  Is  open,  and  Mr.  Nixon  looks  like 
Just  the  man  for  the  job. 


TVVO   MARINE  CORPORALS   KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

O?"    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Billy  H.  Best  and  Cpl.  Paul  A.  Cum- 
berland, two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  commend  their  courage  and 
honor  their  memory  by  Including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
CiTf.  College  Pabk  Marines  Are  Killed  In 

■VllT    PlGHtriNG 

Two  Marine  corporals,  one  from  Baltimore 
and  the  other  from  College  Park,  have  been 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

"They  were: 

Cpl.'  BlUy  H.  Best.  18,  of  Baltimore,  who 
was  killed  .Monday  near  the  An  Hoa  combat 
base  in  Quang  Nam  province  by  enemy 
small-arms  fire  while  on  patrol. 

Cpl.  Paul  A.  Cumberland,  19,  of  College 
Park,  a  squad  leader  In  the  3d  Battalion, 
26th  Marine  Division  who  was  killed  Febru- 
ary 27  by  enemy  ftre  while  on  a  search-and- 
ckar  mission  In  An  Hoa,  Quang  Nam  Prov- 
ince. 

Corporal  Best,  who  was  born  In  Wilson, 
N  C  .  had  lived  In  Baltimore  since  he  was  12 
years  old. 

He  attended  Calverton  Junior  High  School 
and  was  In  the  Job  Corps  for  several  months 
before  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  August. 
Corporal  Best  arrived  in  Vietnam  three  weeks 
before  he  was  killed. 

Corporal  Best  Is  survived  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Ruffln.  his  stepfather.  Chester 
Ruffln.  and  a  brother.  Kenneth  Earl  Best, 
all  of  Baltimore, 
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Corporal  Cumberland  attended  parochial 
school  In  College  Park  and  was  graduated 
from  St,  Anthony's  High  School  In  Washing- 
ton In  1967,  He  was  a  member  of  the  College 
Park  Boys'  Club, 

After  graduation.  Corporal  Cumberland 
was  a  storekeeper  in  the  Capitol  Building 
for  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company, 

Corporal  Cumberland  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
rines In  January,  1968,  and  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  July. 

He  is  siu-vlved  by  his  parents,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Francis  D.  Cumberland  of  College  Park: 
two  sisters,  Mary  and  Nancy  Cumberland. 
and  five  brothers.  Daniel  F..  Matthew  T. 
Stephen  W..  Jeffrey  P.  and  Francis  D.  Cum- 
berland, Jr.,  all  of   College  Park. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWSON  B.  KNOTT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  nearly 
34  years  of  Federal  service,  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  Washington  has  re- 
tired. Lawson  B.  Knott,  the  sometimes 
imsung  but  always  untiring  Administra- 
tor, will  be  missed  by  his  friends.  I  sure 
know  that  I  will  miss  his  rapt  attention 
to  duty,  his  efficient  manner,  and  his 
warmth. 

Lawson  is  a  professional  with  the  hu- 
man touch.  He  has  to  be.  As  Administra- 
tor for  GSA,  he  directed  the  activities  of 
39,000  employees,  T\ie  scope  of  his  agency 
stretched  across  the  Nation.  His  wide 
range  of  responsibilities  included  con- 
struction and  daily  operation  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  buildings,  procurement 
and  distribution  of  common-use  supplies, 
drafting  procurement  regulations,  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Archives  and  Federal 
records  centers,  use  and  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property,  management  of  stockpiles 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  use 
in  national  emergencies,  and  transporta- 
tion and  communications  management. 
He  guarded  and  dispersed  a  budget  that 
ran  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

This  native  son  of  North  Carolina  was 
well  backgrounded  and  extremely  well 
qualified  for  this  high  position  that  he 
earned.  A  graduate  of  Duke  University, 
he  came  to  GSA  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1956.  after  21  years  of  Federal 
service  in  various  legal  and  administra- 
tive positions  relating  to  property  man- 
agement. 

From  1959  until  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Administrator  of  GSA,  Mr.  Knott 
served  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  Public 
Buildings  Service.  Former  GSA  Adminis- 
trator Boutin  resigned  in  1964,  and  Law- 
son  Knott  was  the  logical  man  to  serve 
as  Acting  Administrator  tmtil  President 
Johnson  made  it  official  by  appointing 
him  Administrator  in  1965. 

Mr.  Knott  and  his  wife  live  in  Arling- 
ton. He  has  promised  her  a  leisurely 
vacation.  She,  too,  has  earned  one. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  both  of  them  for 
services  to  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. I  wish  them  well  in  their  next  ad- 
venture. And  there  will  be  one;  Lawson 
is  yet  a  young  man  to  have  compiled  such 
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outstanding  credentials.  I  await  anxious- 
ly to  learn  what  the  future  holds  for  him, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Lawson  Knott  is  able,  as 
attested  to  by  his  own  record.  But  he  is 
more  than  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  He  has  the 
quality  of  integrity  that  a  public  servant 
must  have,  and  Lawson  Knott  has  it  In 
abimdance.  And  even  more,  he  has  great 
loyalty — loyalty  to  friends  who  have  seen 
him  tested  and  proven,  and  loyalty  to 
his  job  and  country.  As  one  Congress- 
man I  want  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation of  his  loyalty  to  our  beloved 
former  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
to  tell  him  again  that  we  in  Texas  will 
always  remember  with  affection  the  help 
and  friendship  of  Lawson  Knott. 


SILENT  WEAPONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  reawak- 
ening of  controversy  about  the  place 
and  the  need  for  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  defense  tends  to  obscure  the 
significance  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  Allied  cause  by  chemical  "weapons 
during  the  current  conflict.  These  con- 
tributions, which  should  be  the  subject 
of  much  wider  interest  than  has  been 
shown,  are  set  forth  in  the  Armj'  Digest 
for  November  1968  in  an  article  titled 
"Silent  Weapon.^;,"  I  submit  it  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Silent  Weapons 

They  don't  kill  or  even  wound,  Thev 
weren't  intended  for  battlefield  use,  "yet  to- 
day they  ar?  emerging  as  a  major  new  de- 
velopment m  combat  support  in  Vietnam. 

What  are  these  agents? 

One  IS  the  newly  battle  tested  { but  far 
from  newly  developed)  riot  control  powder 
known  a^  CS — an  agent  much  more  effect  l\e 
and  much  less  dangerous  than  the  older  CN 
type  The  other  is  the  use  of  chemical  de- 
foliants to  deprive  the  Viet  Cons  of  cover 
for  ambushes  and  covert  movement  of  their 
troops  and  supplies, 

CS  is  not  a  gas.  Neither  is  it  a  toxic  chem- 
ical agent  under  the  standard  definition.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  in  finely 
ground  form  Is  disseminated  by  mechanical 
dispensers  or  explosive  grenades,  or  In  coarser 
form  by  burning  type  grenades. 

Effects  of  CS  on  humans  are  pronounced 
and  Instantaneous — coughing,  severe  burn- 
ing of  the  eyes,  tightness  of  the  chest,  acute 
discomfort. 

These  effects  are  •.  ery  much  the  same  as 
CN  which  has  long  been  used  by  civil  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  riot  control  situa- 
tions. But  CS  act,s  much  faster,  and  has 
been  proven  extremely  safe.  It  is  temporarily 
disabling  but  nonlethal.  Those  exposed  to  it 
quickly  lose  their  aggressiveness  and  seek 
only  to  reach  fresh  air  quickly,  where  the 
effects  disappear  within  10  to  15  minutes, 
with  no  after  effects. 

CS  compound  takes  Its  name  from  two 
American  chemists,  B.  B,  Corson  and  R.  W. 
Stoughton.  who  first  reported  Its  prepara- 
tion in  1928.  The  British  further  developed 
the  compound  and  complied  data  on  its 
potentialities  In  riot  control.  For  the  scientif- 
ically-minded, it  is  known  as  ortho-chlorc- 
benzalmalononltrlle 

Because  it  is  so  effective  and  fast  acting, 
some  people  believe  that  CS  must  therefore 
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b«  mora  dAng«roua  than  CN   Actually.  CS  is 
much  I0aa  toxic 

In  the  many  t««ta  using  troop  volunteers 
and  In  actual  rlota  and  battle  there  haa 
never  been  a  fatality  attributed  to  CS 

nsB  tn  vrrrNAit 
As  a  newcomer  to  the  battlefield  in  Viet- 
nam. C8  Initially  encountered  considerable 
skaptlclam  aa  to  Ita  effectiveness  in  combat 
support  This,  coupled  *lth  unfamlUarlty 
wUh  Its  use  and  absence  of  proven  field  tech- 
niques, posed  problems  But  these  were  swift- 
ly overcome  as  experience  was  gained  New 
uses  and  novel  methods  of  disseminating  the 
agent  have  rapidly  developed  Commanders 
now  find  It  a  valuable  weapon  in  combat 
situations  when  It  Is  apparent  :hat  explosives 
are  not  the  sole  or  best  answer 

Viet  Cong  have  frequently  forced  women 
and  children  to  accompany  them  as  hostatces. 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  u.se  them  iis  pro- 
tective shields  against  anyone  seeking  to  clear 
their  tunnel  hideouts 

In  such  situations  CS  quickly  proved  its 
value.  Labyrinthine  tunnel.s  no  longer  (guar- 
antee snug  sanctuary  to  VC  inipers  At  first, 
explosive  grenades  were  simply  tossed  into 
tunnel  openings  These  proved  ineffective, 
since  some  tunnels  consl.st  if  rts  many  aa  six 
levels,  covering  extensive  area-. 

A  Aahdy  solution  to  the  problem  was  .i 
small:  c6mmerclally  produced  blower  known 
as  Mlty  Mite,  often  used  on  farms  to  dis- 
pense insecticides  CS  grenades  j»re  set  iff  In 
the  tunnel  opening  and  the  powder-like  sub- 
stance—very much  like  the  'alcum  powder 
that  Is  used  In  training  to  simulate  the  real 
thing — Is  forced  in  by  blower 

In  one  reported  operation  17  Viet  Cong 
and  some  400  non-combatants  being  held  as 
hijsta^es  were  forced  from  ,t  tunnel  complex 
bv  CS.  with  nobody  wounded  on*eUher  side 
Again.  43  armed  Viet  Cong  werp  capturef] 
with  no  friendly  lonees  and  'jne  enemy  killed 
when  he  tried  ui  break  awav 

CS  quickly  forces  those  hidden  m  caves  ->r 
tunnels  to  And  their  way  to  fresh  air  If 
civilians  emerge  they  are  escorted  to  VC 
suspect  encloeuree  If  military  emerge  -with- 
out firing  they  are  captured  -swiftly  Reports 
from  Vietnam  state  that  greatly  increased 
intelligence  plus  more  cooperatlm  from  both 
p.oncomba^ants  and  prisoners,  have  resulted 
Lives  are  frequently  saved  on  both  aides 

OEI.IVCXT    METHODS 

When  more  tunnels  are  located  than  can 
be  destroyed  quickly  CS  is  used  to  deny  use 
of  the  complex  until  supporting  engineer 
tnx^ps  can  be  bniught  up  to  destroy  It  effi- 
ciently Often,  smoke  is  forced  into  the  tun- 
nel to  locate  all  exists  .After  an  airing,  the 
complex  Is  inspected  f^r  intelligence  infor- 
mation Then  CS  powder  Is  bi  .wn  into  the 
tunnel 

CS  also  can  be  forced  In  by  connecting  bags 
of  the  powder  to  an  explosive  charge,  which 
renders  the  tunnel  uninhabitable  for  at  least 
a  week  and  a  waterproofed  CS  gives  promise 
of  extending  this  to  several  weeks  In  rout- 
ing the  dug-ln  enemy  infantrymen  usually 
Ijo  in  a  CS  grenade,  then  tuea  In  a  frag- 
mentation grenade  after  the  first  one  has 
exploded  This  dispenses  a  cloud  of  CS  into 
the  tunnel 

CS  has  proved  extremely  effective  when  de- 
livered by  helicopter  onuo  a  suspected  enemy 
area  VC  scamper  out.  even  from  well  cam- 
outlaged  locations,  gasping  and  seeking 
fresh  Skir  .\a  a  result.  Co  forces  often  are 
able  to  move  into  large  areaa  totally  un- 
opp^jsed 

Dispensing  the  powder  by  helicopter  ef- 
fectively clears  a  village  quickly  Inhabitants 
running  for  fresh  air  don  t  have  time  to  hide 
weapons  and  munitions  Reports  from  Viet- 
nam credit  the  agent  with  saving  lUee  In 
reconnolterlng  villages — and  :t  also  works 
very  well  in  discouraging  sniper  fire 

Usually  psywar  leaflets  and  loudspeakers 
are   used   to  warn   villagers   that   CS  will   be 
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used  If  sniping  persists  In  one  case,  sniping 
stJjpped  in  the  entire  surrounding  area  as 
well  .aa  in  the  village  under  surveillance 

la  >ne  major  operMlon  the  Ist  Cavalry 
Division  used  CS  to  flush  VC  from  fortifica- 
tions, suppress  automatic  weap>on  fire  and 
put  down  preparatory  fires  on  an  obJecUve 
area  and  a  whole  village  Eighty  VC  suspecu 
were   taken   with    virtually  no   resistance 

TACTICAL    U9» 

.\s  part  of  their  field  tskctlcs.  the  VC  often 
move  in  close  to  U  S  troops  In  order  to  es- 
cape air  and  artillery  attack  The  tear  agent 
Is  coming  into  wide  use  lately  to  force  them 
to  break  contact 

In  one  operation,  helicopters  dropped  CS 
grenades  to  blanket  a  small  patch  of  Jungle 
believed  to  be  a  forUfied  VC  headquarters 
After  the  area  was  blanketed  with  CS.  air- 
mobile troops  with  protective  masks  were  set 
down  by  helicopter  and  toik  over  the  area 
with  almost  no  resistance 

.Another  use  of  the  agent  Is  In  perimeter 
defense  of  fixed  Installations  CS  booby  traps 
are  placed  around  the  area,  to  be  exploded 
by  unwary  VC  trying  to  penetrate  the  de- 
fense Sometimes  an  even  simpler  method  Is 
used — powdered  CS  is  simply  sprayed  on 
foliage  along  trails 

Coughing,  gasping  enemy  infiltrators  are 
located  easily  as  they  seek  to  retreat 

Patrols  operating  .some  distance  from 
friendly  lines  spray  CS  behind  them  to  pre- 
vent anibush  patrols  from  following  them 
down  a  trail  In  one  reported  Instance,  a  CS 
grenade  tossed  down  the  path  gave  the  pa- 
trol time  to  set  up  a  counter  ambush 

In  still  another  application  in  Vietnam, 
C3  is  disseminated  preceding  attack  on 
strongly  fortified  positions  Entrenched  areas 
that  had  successfully  resisted  both  aerial 
and  artillery  fire  have  been  reduced  In  an 
hour  or  two  by  combining  the  use  of  CS  with 
maneuver  and  firepower 

BCXR    CANS    AND    BA&EBALXS 

iJeveral  methods  are  used  to  disseminate 
the  tear  agent  One  type  of  grenade  bursts. 
.Another  burns  The  burning  grenade  iM7t 
reaemblee  the  ordinary  12-ounce  beer  can  It 
weighs  ab<njt  a  pound.  Is  armed  with  a  quick 
burning  fuse — one  to  two  seconds — and  the 
conteuu  burn  for  up  to  35  seconds.  An  al- 
ternative fuse  is  available  to  give  It  an  8  to 
10  second  delay  The  grenade  can  be  fired 
from  a  grenade  launcher-equipped  rifle,  or 
from  a  grenade  projector 

The  baseball-size  grenade  (M25i  Is  three 
Inches  In  diameter,  bursts  within  two  to 
three  .seconds  after  the  pin  Is  pulled  It 
weighs  about  eight  ounces  Its  short  fuse 
discourages  the  enemy  from  tossing  It  back. 
That  same  short  fuse  means  that  a  grenadier 
can  toss  It  high  to  explode  In  midair  over  a 
susjject  area 

The  .Annv  also  has  dlspersers  designed  to 
spray  a  rint-ly -powdered  lurrii  on  a  target 
larger  than  -an  be  covered  by  several  gre- 
nades One  can  be  man-carried,  while  an- 
other tvpe  Is  designed  for  mounting  on  ve- 
hicles or  aircraft  for  large  area  coverage  .Ad- 
ditional types  of  dlspersers  and  munitions, 
including  cluster  muiiUloiis  for  delivery  from 
helicopters,  have  been  developed 

HE?.BIC1DES    MravE    Too 

Along  with  the  use  of  "he  tear  agent  against 
the  enemy  m  Vietnam,  some  chemicals  cur- 
rently in  wide  use  >n  farms  or  lawns  In  the 
United  States  are  being  taken  to  war  These 
herblclde.s  or  common  weed  killers  are  the 
same  chemical  compounds  that  are  on  sale 
In  this  country  at  your  corner  grf«er.  hard- 
ware    r   agricultural   support   house 

Dense  Jungle,  which  Is  home  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  pnnldes  the  enemy  with  effective  am- 
bush cover  Wooded  areas  along  trails,  roads, 
railnjads.  CAnals  and  power-lines  have  been 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  VC  units  until 
U  S  .Air  Force  transport  planes  began  to 
spread   their  loads  of  defoliating  chemicals. 
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The  planes  have  been  flying  kt  such  low 
levels  that  many  are  pock-marked  with  red- 
metal  patches — signs  of  buUeta  through 
wings  and  bodies 

Defoliants  assist  our  forces  In  gathering 
Intelligence  by  permitting  a  view  below  the 
Jungle  canopy  for  analysis  of  trail  activity. 
storage  site  locations,  and  targeting  Re- 
moval of  overhandlng  foliage  exposes  the 
ground  area  to  intensive  photographic  sur- 
veillance   and    direct    fire 

It  Is  obvious,  of  oourse.  that  neither  the 
riot  control  agents  nor  the  herbicides  alone 
can  be  expected  to  win  a  war.  But  as  an 
added  silent  weapon  in  the  Army's  arsenal 
they  are  helping  to  win  battles,  and  t-i 
achieve   military   objectives 


RESOLUTION  BY  GOVERNORS  COM- 
MENDING PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


or    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  resolution  com- 
mending President  Nixon  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference. 

The  resolution,  proposed  by  Governor 
Reaxan  of  California,  praises  President 
Nixon  for  his  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
of  State  and  local  >?overnment  In  provid- 
ing public  service  to  our  Nation's  citizens 
and  urges  continuation  of  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, It  expresses  the  resolve  of  the 
Governors  to  work  to  help  assure  the 
highest  decree  of  interROvemmental  co- 
operation. 

Strengthening  cooperation  between  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  poverrunents  is 
important  to  preserving  freedom  and 
good  government  in  our  great  Nation  and 
I  am  sure  the  resolution  approved  at  the 
Governors'  Conference  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  The  text 
follows; 

Whereas  President  Richard  M.  Nlion  has 
from  the  start  of  his  Administration  recog- 
nized the  vital  role  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment In  providing  responsive  and  effective 
public  service  to  the  citizens  of  our  nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  speclflcally  des- 
ignated a  former  governor.  Vice  President 
SpLro  T.  Agnew.  to  provide  top  level  leader- 
ship In  maintaining  liaison  between  state 
and  Federal  government;  and 

Whereas  the  OfBce  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  been  established  under  the  di- 
rection of  former  governor  Nils  Boe  to  fa- 
cilitate communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween all  units  of  government  at  all  levels: 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  directed  every 
element  of  the  Federal  government  to  work 
closely  with  state  and  local  governments  to 
Improve  coordination  and  to  develop  the  best 
possible  cooperative  relatloiishl()e  to  effec- 
tively serve  all  the  people  and  to  solve  the 
many  problems  facing  public  officials 
throughout   the   nation;    and 

Whereas  the  confidence  of  the  President 
In  the  leaders  of  state  and  local  government 
has  been  reflected  In  the  appointments  to 
the  Cabinet  and  to  other  high  positions 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
PedertU  government: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional   Governors'    Conference    expresses    Its 
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appreciation  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  for  their  recognition  of  the  appro- 
priate role  of  st»te  and  local  governments  In 
the  total  spectrum  of  public  service;  urges 
the  continuation  and  exfwnslon  of  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  effective  communication 
throughout  all  elements  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; and  expresses  the  commitment  of 
the  assembled  governors  to  work  closely  with 
our  national  le«ulers  to  assure  the  highest 
degree  of  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
solving  the  many  and  complex  problems  fac- 
ing the  people  of  our  nation;  and 

Be  It  further  Resolved  that  the  National 
Oovernors'  Conference  wishes  to  express  Its 
deep  appreciation  to  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation  In  making  this  a 
memorable  meeting  of  the  Conference.  We 
also  wish  to  express  our  special  thanks  to 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress  for 
their  active  participation  In  our  activities 
and  deliberations. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
periodically  make  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nebraska,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  will  be  my  first  report  for  the  91st 
Congress : 
W.'vsHtNCTON    Repobt:    Conobessman   Olenk 

("UNNiNcHAM.  Second  Distbict,  Nebbaska 

Dear  Friends  :  The  new  Administration  has 
not  made  dramatic  changes  as  yet.  It  is 
being  very  careful  and  cautious.  It  does  not 
envision  spectacular  headline  grabbing  like 
that  put  on  by  other  Presidents  when  first 
elected,  which  more  or  less  proved  only  that 
t.^iey  wished  to  get  Into  the  headlines. 

President  Nixon,  because  of  his  studious 
and  cautious  approach,  has  been  exception- 
ally well  received  by  the  newspapers,  TV  and 
radio  reporters  and  columnists  because  he 
has  done  Just  the  opposite  of  some  previous 
Presidents. 

.\  very  Intelligent  man.  President  Nixon 
.nas  given  top  priority  to  what  he  and  the 
responsible  authorities  he  has  appointed  to 
top  positions  believe  to  be  the  most  pressing 
problem  at  this  time — foreign  relations. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  actions  in  his 
r.rst  few  weeks  in  office,  because  so  much  of 
our  nation's  budget  Is  tied  up  in  national 
defense  i  which  now  accounts  for  41  percent 
of  the  total  national  budget  with  another  13 
percent  devoted  to  Vietnam).  Our  foreign 
•iil.Urs  which  are  now  in  a  mess  have  to  be 
put  in  order  to  end  the  war,  restore  trust 
with  our  allies,  and  reduce  defense  spending, 
so  'hat  we  may  then  tackle  the  multitude  of 
problems  on  the  home  front  with  the  money 
available  and  bring  about  a  reduction  In 
'axes. 

Mr,  Johnson  put  his  main  emphasis  on 
d  imestic  Issues  when  he  became  President. 
^•1  course,  these  rate  high  priority,  but  by  so 
doing.  Mr  Johnson  found  his  foreign  affairs 
policies  had  gotten  out  of  hand.  Urgent  do- 
ir.estlc  problems  were  then  neglected  and 
confused  becaused  he  could  not  follow 
through  on  them  due  to  the  deteriorating 
international  problems. 

You  know  what  happened! 

There  was  escalation  in  Vietnam  and  this 
locused  the  FYesldent's  attention  on  where 
!'■  should  have  been  In  the  flrat  place.  This 
'■fulted  in  failure  to  follow  through,  perfect 
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and  make  workable  the  multitude  of  domestic 
programs  which  the  previous  Administra- 
tion initiated.  That  is  the  reason  domestic 
programs  were  so  ill-prepared  and  so  j>oorly 
administered. 

THE    PtJEBLO    AITAIB 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  regarding 
the  handling  of  the  Pueblo  affair.  You  can  t)e 
certain  I  will  not  rest  as  long  as  there  Is  any 
chance  that  the  ship's  captain  and  crew  may 
not  receive  fair  treatment.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  Nebraskans  and 
others  who  feel  the  present  proceedings  have 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  let  Com- 
mander Lloyd  Bucher  and  his  men  take  the 
rap  for  higher  ofBclals  who  sent  him  out  on 
a  mission  with  an  ill-equipped  vessel  and 
without  proper  contingency  planning. 

We  In  Nebraska  claim  Commander  Bucher 
as  otir  own — one  who  has  overcome  many 
obstacles  to  gain  command  In  the  United 
States  Navy. 

In  addition  to  Commander  Bucher,  an 
orphan  who  was  raised  and  schooled  at  Boys 
Town  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  there  was  another  Nebraskan 
aboard  the  Pueblo — Charles  Sterling,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sterling  of  Omaha. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn,  ba  the  testimony 
unfolded  at  Coronado,  California,  that  no 
American  forces — either  ships  or  planes — 
were  available  to  aid  the  Pueblo  when  It  was 
hijacked  In  International  waters  off  North 
Korea  on  January  23,  1968.  This  Is  but  one 
of  the  many  areas  where  those  responsible 
failed  Commander  Bucher  and  his  men. 
Neither  I  nor  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  let 
these  outstanding  Americans  become  the 
goats  for  others. 

THE     9 1ST    CONGRESS 

The  opening  days  of  the  gist  Congress  and 
President  Nixon's  Inauguration  are  now  his- 
tory. It  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  thrill  for  me  to 
be  sworn  In  a  seventh  time  as  your  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  Members  of  my  family 
were  In  attendance,  and  my  wife  Janls  and 
the  youngsters  also  attended  the  Inaugura- 
tion on  January  20th. 

Effective  representative  government  re- 
quires a  continuing  two-way  communication 
between  a  Congressman  and  the  people  who 
elected  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  again  use 
these  periodic  reports  from  Washington  to 
keep  the  people  of  Nebraska's  2d  Congres- 
sional District — Burt,  Cass.  Sarpy,  Douglas 
and  Washington  Counties — Informed  about 
Congressional  activities  and  other  national 
and  International  proiblems  and  develop- 
ments. /  g'tt-e  this  to  you  straight,  as  I  see  it. 
and  I  try  to  keep  you  from  being  misled  by 
reporters,  columnists  and  those  who  delib- 
erately try  to  confuse  you. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  write  me  in  Wash- 
ington, Just  address  your  card  or  letter  to: 
Congressman  Glenn  Cunningham.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.C.  20515, 

As  you  icell  know,  I  also  maintain  a  full 
time  office  In  Omaha,  located  In  the  New 
Federal  Building.  Room  3412.  215  North  17th 
Street.  The  phone  number  Is  221-4631. 

MY     LEGISLATIVE     RECOMMENDATIONS     TO     THE 
CONGRESS 

I  am  continuing  my  fight  to  rid  the  malls 
of  smut — the  material  thit  poisons  the  minds 
of  the  young  (and  some  not  so  young).  I 
have  introduced  another  antl-obscenlty  bill 
(HR.  6200)  which  would  eliminate  second, 
third  and  fourth  class  rates  for  those  who 
send  iX)rnograpMc  material  through  the 
malls.  (You  know  of  my  successful  effort  of 
last  Congress  in  gaining  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  provides  a  means  of  having  your 
name  removed  from  the  mailing  lists  of  smut 
peddlers  soliciting  you  to  purchase.) 

The  American  people  are  not  obligated  to 
support  with  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
subsidized  mall  rates  for  Items  of  an  obscene 
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nature  sent  through  the  mall  Mail  permits 
are  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  If  the  conditions 
of  the  permits  are  not  fulfilled,  the  permit 
should  be  withdrawn 

Among  other  bills  I  have  sponsored  In  ttils 
session  of  the  Congress  are  the  following: 

H,R.  7170, — Increases  to  $3,000  the  amount 
Social  Security  recipients  can  earn  without 
penalty. 

H.R.  50. — raises  the  personal  tax  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  and  his  dependents  from  $600 
to   $1,200. 

H  R.  162. — calls  for  seat  belts  on  Interstate 
buses. 

I  am  continually  working  on  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  introduced  as  the  session 
progresses. 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  Cunningham. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE  IN 

varrNAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  last  week  warned  North 
Vietnam  that  continuation  of  its  current 
offensive  In  the  South  would  bring  an 
"appropriate  response,"  he  carefully  left 
undefined  the  form  that  response  would 
take. 

As  he  considers  the  question,  I  hope 
that  President  Nixon  will  bear  in  mind 
what  he  himself  said  in  a  campaign 
statement  last  August: 

This  new  kind  of  war  Is  not  primarily  a 
military  struggle  In  the  conventional  sense. 
It  is  primarily  a  political  struggle. 

As  such,  it  requires  a  political  solution, 
a  solution  which  can  be  attained  only 
through  recognition  by  both  sides  that 
the  only  hope  for  avoiding  further  death 
and  destruction  lies  in  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  negotiating  process  now 
so  frustratingly  stalled  in  Paris, 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  yesterday 
spoke  out  editorially  against  any  fresh 
resort  to  a  stepped-up  militarj-  effort  in 
Vietnam.  Both  these  great  newspapers 
echoed  Ambassador  Harriman's  judg- 
ment that  the  North  Vletnamese-Viet- 
cong  offensive  is  "essentially  a  response 
to  our  actions."  Both  urged  patience  on 
the  military  front  and  new  efforts  in 
Paris  as  the  only  course  which  can  lead 
to  eventual  settlement.  And,  just  to  make 
the  case  even  clearer,  the  Washington 
Post  also  carried  a  thoughtful  news 
analysis  by  George  C.  Wilson,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  military  options 
available  to  the  President  at  this  time 
are  all  relatively  unpalatable  and  con- 
cluded: 

A  diplomatic  appropriate  response  would 
thus  seem  to  be  more  tempting  than  a  mili- 
tary one  at  this  moment. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  have  missed  these  three  items,  their 
texts  are  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,   Mar.   9.   1969] 
The  PREsmzNT's  Vietnam  Test 

The  challenge  confronting  President  Nixon 
In  the  current  Vletcong  offensive  Is  to  resist 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  tendency  to  react,  in 
the  words  of  one  high  official  of  the  old  Ad- 
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ministration,      aa    if    his    manhixd    were    at 
stake  " 

The  sudden  doubllnsj  of  American  casual- 
ties in  S<:)Uth  Vietnam  Is  a  bitter  new  Indica- 
tion of  the  hl»?h  price  of  this  dismal  war  one 
that  makes  clearer  'han  ever  '.he  necessity  for 
ending  It  with  maximum  speed  That  en- 
deavor will  not  be  aided  by  another  rash  of 
seir-defeatlnt?  responses  dictated  by  frustra- 
tion .ind  ani<er. 

In  his  foreign  policy  news  conference  last 
week  President  Nixon  confirmed  that  the 
Communist  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  have 
been  primarily  directed  toward  military 
targets  '  Only  'technically, '  in  his  phrase,  do  . 
they  contravene  the  American  warnlnt;  that 
attacks  against  major  cities  would  make  It 
impossible  Co  maintain  the  bombing  halt 

Several  factor.s  need  consideration  before 
an  Administration  decision  on  what  to  do 
about  the  present  attacks  The  first  Is  that 
experience  >it  all  stages  of  the  war  Indicate 
that  Communist  ottenslves  soon  run  out  of 
supplies  and  that  their  duration  is  not  sl>;nir- 
Icantly  affected  by  bombing  North  Vietnam 

Before  Preslde'it  Johnson  ordered  the  halt 
last  Nov  1.  It  had  become  abundantly  clear 
that  attempts  at  aerial  interdiction  of  supply 
routes  through  North  Vietnam  were  incapable 
of  sti)Jii)lng  the  tortuous  flow  if  arms  and 
^qulftOient  Into  the  South  Nor  has  the 
punishment  and  economic  damage  inflicted 
on  'he  North  ever  visibly  shaken  Hanoi's  will 
to  fight 

The  most  predictable  effect  of  precipitate 
resumption  of  the  bombing  would  be  to  alie- 
nate world  opinion  again  iind  hamper  ne- 
gotiations on  Vietnam  and  other  critical 
l.ssues  with  the  Russlan.s  It  certainly  would 
halt  '.he  Paris  talks,  prolong  the  war  and 
escalate  the  fighting,  thus  Increasing  Instead 
of  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  In  American 
casualties. 

Moreover  a«  former  .Ambassador  Harrlman 
last  week  told  J.vmes  \  Wechaler  of  The 
New  York  Post,  the  present  Vletcong  ofTenslve 
i;s  essentially  .i  response  to  our  actions 
rather  than  a  deliberate,  reckless  attempt  to 
dictate  the  peace  terms  or  torpedo  the  talk^^ 
General  .-Ktaranis  after  the  Nov  1  bonU^m; 
halt  WLs  instructed  by  Washington  t^^Rh- 
•aln  all-ovit  pressure  on  the  &D^my  '  In 
South  Vietnam  '^ 

Pentagon  ftgvires  show  that  from  November 
to  January  the  number  of  allied  battallon- 
sized  operations  Increased  more  than  one- 
third,  from  800  to  1  u77  Of  these  919  were 
South  Vietnamese.  84  American  and  74  com- 
bined Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese 
pulled  .-ill  but  three  of  their  25  regiments  in 
the  northern  sections  of  South  Vietnam  back 
across  the  borders.  This  freed  more  than  a 
full  division  t>!  American  'r'lops  to  join  In 
maximum  military  pressure  rurther  ^outh  as 
a  means  ■  if  maintaining  morale  there  and  en- 
couraging Saigon  to  get  Into  the  Parl.s  talks 

American  spokesmen  had  heralded  suc- 
■esses  in  the  battlefield  and  in  renewed  paci- 
fication efforts  as  improving  both  the  allied 
btirg;ilning  position  In  Paris  and  the  Saigon 
Governments  chances  tor  surviving  a  peace 
settlement  There  have  even  been  repeated 
claims  that  an  allied  military  victory  was  ripe 
for  the  taking 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  It  cannot  demand  the  right  to 
press  the  fighting  with  Increased  vigor  Itself 
while  charging  doublecross  '*h^never  the 
Communists  do  the  same  The  sad  fact  Is 
that  the  Ptwls  talks  have  been  left  on  dead 
center  while  Ambassador  Lodge  awaits  a 
White  House  go  ahead  .'or  making  new  peace 
proposals  or  for  engaging  In  private  talks 
out  jf  which  the  only  real  progress  is  likely 
to  come  Everything  has  been  stalled  while 
the  Nixon  .AdmlnlstratU'n  completes  Its  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  review 

Now  that  the  Communists  have  responded 
with  a  new  military  offensive  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  will  simply  have  to 
grit    Its    teeth    and    see    the    battle   through. 
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Hanoi  as  well  as  Washington  and  Saigon 
must  once  again  learn  the  hard  way  that 
military  victory  Is  an  impossibility  for  both 
sides,  that  the  .sole  real  hop>e  lies  In  ending 
the  drift  in  the  peace  talks  Anything  either 
side  does  to  retard  progress  there  simply 
condemns  more  life  and  treasure  to  de- 
struction in  the  bottomless  pit  that  is  the 
Vietnam  war. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Poet.  Mar    9. 

19691 
Tut  OrrcNsivE 

There  ought  to  be  no  mistaking  the  serl- 
'tnisness  at  the  latest  Communist  offensive  In 
South  Vietnam  In  the  week  ending  last 
Thursday.  453  Americans  and  522  Vietnamese 
soldiers  were  killed,  more  tluin  2uOO  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded  The  shelling  of  Saigon 
on  Thursday  took  the  lives  of  25  civilians, 
many  of  them  women  and  children  there 
was  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Premier  Tran 
Van  Huong  that  lalled,  iind  one  ^n  the  life 
of  a  Saigon  University  dean  th.it  succeeded 
The  offensive,  according  to  the  best  estimates. 
Is  not  equal  to  the  one  the  Communists 
mounted  a  year  ago.  taut  because  the  targets 
are  mostly  military  Installations  the  enemy 
has  "manaKed  to  kill  significantly  more 
American  soldiers  this  year  while  losing  half 
the  men  he  1  oet  last  year."  to  quote  a  briefing 
officer  In  Siilgon 

Tliese  are  the  events  the  President  said 
'will  not  be  tolerated"  without  some  kind" 
of  appropriate'  res^xmse  Secretary  Laird.  In 
Saigon  yesterday  echoed  the  phrase  as  did 
Vice  President  Ky  i  whose  departure  from 
Paris  Is  probably  as  much  a  personal  de- 
sire U]  leave  the  fenced-in  fishbowl  of  the 
Bols  de  Boulogne  .ts  any  diplomatic  ploy). 
.Ambassador  Lodge,  In  a  statement  vague 
even  by  lils  standards  declared  to  H.uiol  and 
the  National  UberatldU  Front  The  con.se- 
quences  of  these  attacks  are  your  responsi- 
bility " 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  the  attacks 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  curious  "Mnder- 
standlng  "  which  produced  the  bombing  halt 
and  the  expanded  talks  in  P-aris  Further,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  "undersiitndlng' 
18  Just  that,  and  no  more;  it  Is  not  .m  agree- 
ment .^merlcan  negotiators  asked  the  North 
Vietnamese  If  they  "understood"  that  If  we 
halted  the  bombing,  there  lould  not  be  gross 
violations  of  ttxe  DMZ  or  shelling  of  South 
Vietnam's  major  cities  The  details  were  left 
deliberately  Imprecise,  iind  In  due  course  the 
Soviet  Union  — requested  by  the  United  States 
to  act  as  an  Intermediary  reported  that 
Hanoi  "understood  what  we  'were  saying," 
In  the  words  of  a  Johnson  Administration 
olBclal  closely  Involved  In  the  Octtiber  discus- 
sions They  did  not  necessarily  agree  to 
abide  by  the  American  interpretation,  but 
they     understood"  It. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  there  were  no 
other  agreements  the  war  would  proceed  sis 
it  had  before,  with  the  full  paraphernalia 
of  B- 52  strikes,  search-and-destroy  missions 
.ind  harassment  and  interdiction  artillery 
tire  on  our  side;  shelllngs  and  ground  attacks 
■n  military  installations,  ajnbushee  and  po- 
litical assassinations  on  theirs.  The  offensive 
war  would  continue,  with  both  sides  lialng 
the  means  available  to  them  The  killing 
Would  not  stop 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  madness  now  upon 
us  that  somehow  there  is  a  political  distinc- 
tion between  a  dead  American  in  a  command 
p<jst  at  Dakto  and  a  dead  South  Vietnamese 
child  In  a  market  place  In  Saigon  There  may 
well  be  a  distinction  m  morals,  b'jt  there  Is 
none  In  warfare.  In  warfare  there  Is  killing, 
and  all  manner  uf  innocent  people  die  Hanoi 
has  embarked  on  its  latest  offensive  probably 
with  the  Intention  of  .serving  notice  iin  the 
Nixon  Admliilstratl<Tn  that  it  is  not  supine, 
still  less  defeated  Hanoi  probably  wishes  to 
demonstrate  that  her  cadres  In  the  South 
remain  resourceful,  energetic — and  every- 
where  If  the  United  States  wishes  to  proceed 
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with  the  talks  Hanoi  Is  saying.  It  must  recog- 
nize the  Communists  as  equals.  Or  at  least 
that  Is  as  rational  an  explanation  as  any 

"Deadlock"  i>roperly  describes  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  and  deadlock  it 
will  probably  remain  until  both  sides  recog- 
nize that  m  a  political  war  there  can  be  none 
other  than  a  political  solution.  Meantime, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  what  can  be  the 
"appropriate"  response  to  the  Communist 
offensive.  Is  the  understanding  that  led  to 
the  bombing  halt  and  the  expanded  talks 
being  violated  in  a  serious  way--that  Is  la 
a  deliberate  pattern  damaging  enough  to 
cause  us  to  abandon  the  talks,  and  emb.irk 
on  a  new  round  of  escalation,  the  resumptu  n 
of  the  policy  that  proved  futile  m  the  pa.st ' 
On  the  evidence  so  far.  our  Judgment  would 
:ii.'   no. 

II-Yom   the  Washington   (DC  )    Post,  Mar.  9, 

1969] 
Vietnam   Options    Are   Limited — No    Appro- 
priate   Response    in    Sight   for    Nixon 
I  By  George  C,  Wilson  i 

President  Nixon,  in  looking  for  an  "appro- 
priate response  '  to  the  enemy's  offensive  in 
South  Vietnam,  has  few  appealing  military 
options  right  no"w 

His  recognition  of  the  practical  limits  may 
be  behind  the  sudden  revision  and  extension 
of  remarks  by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R 
Laird. 

Mr  Nixon  on  Tuesday  said  that  enemv 
attacks  on  South  Vietnam's  cities  "techni- 
cally" could  be  a  violation  of  the  U  S.  under- 
standing with  Hanoi  which  led  tn  the  bomb- 
ing halt 

But  wl.en  L.ilrd  landed  In  Saigon  on  lus 
first  Inspection  visit  Thursday  he  called  "  li.- 
dlscrlmlnate  assaults"  figalnst  civilians  "an 
ominous  violation"  of  the   understanding 

The  very  next  day.  reporters  in  Saigon 
were  i-alied  In  and  heard  .i  revision  of  tho.-^e 
remarks  .\  high  US  official  -who  would  liot 
let  Ills  name  be  used  went  back  to  tl.e 
narrower  interpretation  that  the  understand- 
ing barred  attacks  on  major  cities  like  Sai- 
gon   Dar.ang  and  Hue. 

The  same  official  was  quoted  as  saving 
"On  the  basLs  of  what  has  happened  so  far 
I  would  question  whether  we  would  be  able  " 
to  resume  bombing  North  Vietnam-  al- 
though he  did  not  rule  this  out  for  the  J'j- 
ture. 

rhere  is.  of  lourse,  military  support  IlI 
resumption  of  the  bombing  But  such  op- 
tions being  discussed  at  the  PenUigon  .ind 
elsewhere  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
political  and  mllll<irv  realities 

Resumption  of  bombing- S(jme  military 
leaders  see  .selective  bombing  as  in  "ap- 
propriate resfxinse  '"  Tl.e  iilr a  i.s  to  pick  out  a 
military  target  in  North  Vietnam  smash  1: 
with  a  small  number  of  planes  and  make 
clear  the  raid  was  in  retaliation  for  a  specific 
enemy  act 

Civilian  opponents  contend  this  scheme 
would  return  the  United  states  to  the  tlt- 
for-tat  strategy.  Begun  in  1964  with  a  bomb- 
ing strike  against  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boat  bases  in  retaliation  for  their  runs 
agp.lnst  American  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  The  tit-for-lai  kept  going  up  the 
ladder  of  escalation,  resulting  In  the  present 
C(jmnutm?nt  of  541., 500  .American  troops  to 
South  Vietnam. 

In  a  larger  sense,  going  back  to  bombing 
of  the  North  would  appear  to  be  a  return 
to  the  quest  for  a  military  solution  In  Viet- 
nam— rather  than  the  political  one  sought  in 
Paris  The  same  goes  for  shelling  the  North 
from  American  warships. 

Nixon,  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  said 
on  Aug.  1  that  "this  new  kind  of  war  Is  not 
primarily  a  military  struggle  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  It  is  primarily  a  political  strug- 
gle     .  ." 

Unleashing  South  Vietnam — This  option, 
publicly  advocated  by  South  Vietnamese  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Is  to  let  the  South 
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Vietnamese  Air  Force  bomb  the  North  If  the 
Americans  will  not. 

One  look  at  the  airplanes  available  to  South 
Vietnamese  pilots  shows  how  unsound  this 
idea  really  is.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
about  30  F-5  Jets  and  100  A-1  propeller  driven 
Skyralders  available  for  such  bombing  mis- 
sions. 

Once  loaded  with  bombs,  however,  these 
planes  would  have  too  short  a  range  to  make 
any  meaningful  raid  against  the  North.  The 
loaded  F-5  would  have  a  combat  radius  of 
only  about  300  to  400  miles,  the  A-1  slightly 
more.  And  the  South  Vietnamese  have  not 
been  trained  In  refueling  their  aircraft  In 
night — essential  for  long-range  operations. 

An  Israeli- type  commando  raid  against  the 
North  by  South  "Vietnamese  troopers  has 
been  discussed  as  an  "appropriate  response." 
But  the  record  of  past  covert  attempts  In 
this  direction  is  not  encouraging.  And  Amer- 
ican support  of  such  a  raid  would  still 
amount  to  resuming  the  attackfl  on  the 
North. 

U.S.  counter-thruKt — This  option  would 
amount  to  stepping  up  the  American  mili- 
tary campaign  in  South  Vietnam  In  response 
to  the  enemy's  own  offensive.  A  series  of  bat- 
t.ilion  operations  could  be  announced  as  one 
big  offensive 

Of  course  the  .American  troop  celling  for 
South  Vietnam  could  be  lifted  for  a  stepped 
up  campaign.  But  Nixon,  pledged  to  end  the 
war.  hardly  would  find  that  option  appealing. 

Attacking  sanctuaries — Enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Ijios  and  Cambodia  could  be  attacked.  But 
bombing  of  Laos  increased  when  planes  were 
released  from  bombing  the  North.  And  past 
proposals  for  sending  troops  Into  either  coun- 
try for  quick  thrusts  have  been  rejected.  New 
possibilities  are  thus  distinctly  limited. 

Sweeping  the  DMZ— Sweeping  both  the 
southern  and  northern  portions  would  clearly 
'. lolate  the  announced  U.S.  Interpretation  of 
the  understanding.  The  six-mile  no-man's 
land  between  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Johnson  Administration  officials  made  clear, 
was  to  be  demilitarized  in  fact  as  well  as  In 
name.  Each  side,  however,  haa  charged  the 
other  with  violations  there. 

All  this  does  not  mean  President  Nixon  has 
no  military  options  at  all;  only  that  there  Is 
no  easy  choice  for  the  new  President.  A  diplo- 
matic appropriate  response"  would  thus 
seem  to  be  more  tempting  than  a  military  one 
at  this  moment. 


ESTONIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Monday,  March  10,  1969 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagrues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  celebrating  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Estonian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Although  Estonia  is  one  of  the 
smaller  Baltic  States,  comprising  18,000 
square  miles,  it  established  one  of  the 
strongest  Baltic  governments  after  de- 
claring Independence.  Proof  of  the  abil- 
ity of  a  free  and  inspired  people  to  suc- 
cessfully govern  themselves  came  in 
1924  when  the  Republic  of  Estonia  suc- 
cessfully put  down  an  abortive  coup 
d'etat. 

Learning  and  culture  flourished  in  the 
climate  of  individual  freedom  during  the 
years  of  the  republic.  Even  though  the 
free  people  of  Estonia  displayed  strength 
and  spirit  far  in  excess  of  their  size,  the 
Estonian  Republic  was  ended  by  the 
world  tragedy  of  1939. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  that  time,  the  Estonian  Ameri- 
can people  have  continued  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  liberty  through 
their  contributions  to  American  culture 
and  society.  Their  inspiration  and  ac- 
complishment are  continuing  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 


ABM  FALSE  SECURITY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOttTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sent 
the  following  wire  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon: 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  rejection  of  ABM  system 
as  Inadequate  defense  and  outdated.  Such 
defense  psychology  would  provide  false 
security  and  become  America's  Maglnot  Line, 
It  would  cost  many  billions,  add  to  Inflation 
and  provide  no  real  security.  U.S.  space  flight 
renders  ABM  obsolete.  OfTenslve  power  and 
control  of  space  Is  America's  best  defense. 
Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 

Member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  I  placed  the  fol- 
lowing statements  and  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  believe  these 
articles  are  even  more  timely  today,  and 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

ABM  Obsolete? 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings 
Bryan   Dorn,   of   South   Carolina,   In   the 
House  of  Representatives,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1967) 

Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Speaker,  British  Defense 
Secretary  Denis  Healey  several  days  ago  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  ABM  defense  system 
around  the  United  States  as  obsolete. 

The  following  story  about  the  Secretary's 
reference  to  the  ABM  system  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  October  3 : 

"ABM  OBSOLETE,  BRITISH  DEFENSE  CHIEF 
SUGGESTS 

"Scarborough,  England. — Defense  Secre- 
tary Denis  Healey  said  last  night  that  the 
projected  U.S.  antlbaUlstlc  missile  system 
could  prove  obsolete  even  before  It  Is  deployed 
against  a  possible  Red  Chinese  attack, 

"Healey  said  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any 
ABM  system  now  conceived  could  produce 
meaningful  defense  against  a  major  nuclear 
attack. 

"He  said  the  system  being  planned  by  the 
United  States  could  provide  only  'marginal 
and  temporary'  protection  and,  further,  that 
It  poses  the  danger  of  an  accelerated  arms 
race  between  East  and  West. 

"McNamara,  In  announcing  the  $5  billion 
ABM  defense,  said  It  was  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  China  Is  expected  to  have  in  the 
early  1970s, 

"Healey  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the  Fabian 
Society  after  the  opening  of  the  Labor  Party 
convention  here." 


ABM  System  Seen  Outdated 
Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell 
was  right.  I  keep  his  picture  In  my  office  In 
the  Raybum  Building  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  our  leaders  were  wrong — military  and 
political  leaders. 

If  the  Western  World  leaders  and  the  Con- 
gress  had   Ustened   to   BUly   Mitchell   there 
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would  have  been  no  Pearl  Harbor  and,  I  be- 
lieve, no  World  War  II  with  25  million  dead. 

I  greatly  fear  that  a  thin  ABM  system 
around  the  United  States  will  lull  us  into  a 
feeling  of  false  security. 

I  believe  we  could  provide  more  security  for 
our  people  by  spending  these  vast  billions  on 
a  future  offense  system  and  thus  prevent 
world  war  III  altogether. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Co- 
lumbia State  on  October  9: 

"ABM    system    seen    OUTDATED 

"New  York — Pressure  from  Congress  and 
the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  for  a  heavy  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  system  oriented  to 
defense  against  Soviet  atu^ck  reflects  an  old 
military  weakness;  preparing  to  fight  the 
previous  war. 

"Technology  has  overtaken  the  ABM.  The 
United  States  already  has  developed  an  effec- 
tive antidote  to  -t^^— sophisticated  multiple 
warheads  for  the  new  offensive  missiles,  Min- 
uteman  II  and  Poseidon,  which  are  to  be 
ready  In  the  early  1970's.  Official  estimates* 
Indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  the 
same  in  five  to  seven  years. 

"Whatever  the  case  for  a  'light'  .ABM  de- 
fense against  primitive  Chinese  mls.siles,  ar- 
guments for  either  superp>ower  to  build  a 
$40  billion  missile  defense  to  protect  Its 
cities  against  the  other  are  now  as  outdated 
as  the  BUly  Mitchell  bomber-vs-battleshlp 
controversy. 

"A  hitherto-secret  four-letter  acronym, 
MIRV — multiple  independent  re-entry  ve- 
hicles, and  the  key  word  is  'independeni'— 
describes  an  advance  in  nuclear  "weajxinry 
that  will  enable  the  offense  to  penetrate  any 
defense  now  foreseeable 

"'  'Both  our  missile  defense  system  and 
(Russia's)  were  designed  before  MIRV's  came 
along  as  u  serious  possibility.'  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  acknowledged. 

"One  MIRV  missile  will  be  able  to  carry 
ten  or  more  hydrogen  warheads  that  can 
separate  in  flight,  change  trajectory  several 
times  and  fly  independently  to  ten  or  more 
pre-selected  targets.  Equipped  -with  MIRV, 
America's  1,700  strategic  missiles  could  carry 
17,000  or  more  separately  targetable  war- 
heads, dwarfing  the  widely  discussed  Soviet 
Increase  this  past  year  from  300  to  about 
450  single-warhead  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles   ( ICBM's  ) . 

"Early  In  the  ABM  debate.  Secretarv  Mc- 
Namara predicted  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  each  "would  respond  to  the  other's 
ABM  Installations  by  iniproving  the  offen- 
sive capabilities.  'AH  we  would  accomplish,' 
the  defense  secretary  said,  'would  be  to  In- 
crease greatly  both  their  defen.se  e.xpendl- 
tures  and  ours  -without  any  gain  in  real 
security  to  either  side.'  " 


NEW  CRIME  STATISTICS 


ilON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^NTATTVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr,  Speaker, 
FBI  statistics  on  crime  during  1968  were 
released  today,  and  the  picture  is  a  grim 
one.  Nationally,  crime  was  up  17  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  In  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  it  was  up  a 
staggering  21  percent. 

Of  particular  concern,  armed  robbery 
offenses  increased  a  sharp  34  percent. 
And  aggravated  assaults  involving  fire- 
arms reflected  a  24-peicent  increase. 

Crime  is  not  just  a  big  city  problem, 
the  new  statistics  show.  Crime  increased 
16  percent  in  cities  of  over  1  million  resi- 
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dents,  but  was  up  19  percent  In  cities 
of  only  25.000  to  50.000  people  And  In 
suburban  areas,  an  increase  of  18  per- 
cent was  recorded. 

The  FBI  also  stated  that  the  police 
were  successful  in  clearing  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  crimes  reported,  a  decline  of 
9  percent  from  the  clearing  rate  for  the 
previous  year 

And  during  1968,  police  arre.sts  for  all 
criminal  acts  rose  only  4  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  17-percent  overall  rise  in 
crime 

Crime  Is  clearly  a  nationwide  problem 
rqulrtng  action  at  every  level  of  (jovem- 
ment  from  the  Federal  level  down  to  the 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  These 
new  FBI  statistics  serve  to  point  up  the 
dimensions  of  the  crime  crisis  Every 
State  should  review  its  own  laws  and  en- 
forcement procedures,  and  especially  its 
courts.  Congressional  committees  should 
Immediately  do  the  same. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  NE3CT  FOR  COMMANDER 
BDCHER? 
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DEPARTMENT  DENIES  HOOVER 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or  trmw  roue 

IN  THI  HOU3«  OP  aXPRXSESTATlVBS 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  KINO  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Ameri- 
cans heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  It 
became  known  ofBclally  that  J  Edgar 
Hoover  does  not  plan  to  retire  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Mr  Hoover  has  a  tremendous  rec- 
ord, one  which  many  of  us  feel  will  never 
be  equaled  again  In  our  history  We  all 
wish  him  continued  atood  health,  for 
while  he  Is  on  the  Job  we  feel  we  can 
rest  at  night  The  Copley  News  Service 
printed  the  dentlal.  which  I  am  pleased 
to  quote 
Pi-AMS    To    CoNTtr^m      I>ip\«tm«nt    DKNtza 

HOOVXB    RjRTKXMU^T 

Washihgon — The  Justice  Department 
We<lnesda;  Qatly  denied  reports  that  J  Edgar 
Hoover  plan*  to  retire  next  Jan  I  aa  director 
of  the  Peder&l  Bureau  of  Investlgstton 

The  report  haa  been  publUhed  in  varloua 
newBFiapers  and  syndicated  columns  in  the 
past  week 

There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to  '.t,"  said 
a  spokeemaxt  for  Atty    Gen    John  Mitchell 

There  ts  no  understanding  between  Mr 
Hoover  and  the  attorney  general  cuncernlng 
any  resignation  ur  retirement  Mr  Hoover 
has  not  IndJcated  any  aucb  plana  to  the 
President  or  the  attorney  general 

"President  Nixon  aaked  itx  Hixiver  to 
continue  in  his  position  as  dlrecr<jr  ind  he 
agreed    That  Is  the  simple  situation   ' 

One  published  report,  it  was  disclosed  was 
traced  to  a  cocktail  party  cunversatlun  The 
man  who  wrote  it  did  not  check  with  the 
Juatlcs  Department,  officials  said 

Speculation  about  Hr  Hcxjvers  future  h.is 
flared  from  time  to  time  for  several  years 
in  Washington. 

The  director  Is  74  years  old  He  will  be  75 
next  Jan  1  He  entered  the  JusMce  Depart- 
ment in  1917.  became  special  iissi.^'tint  to  tie 
attorney  general  m  1919  and  wiu  ippolnted 
asalstant  director  of  the  Ad  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation m  1921  He  became  director  uf 
the  bureau  in  1924  and  began  building  the 
PBI 

.\ssociates    describe    Hoover's    health    as 
"excellent  " 

"I  have  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  him." 
ooQleased  one  aids  many  years  his  Junior. 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

>r    NDKAaKA 

IN  THB  HOU3K  OP  RKPRE8KNTATTVB8 
Monday.  March.  10.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  Is  sched- 
uled to  testify  for  the  last  time  before  the 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  m  Coronado. 
Calif 

But  last  week  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  Pueblo  was  In  a  diflerent  at- 
mosphere The  orphan  who  overcame 
many  obstacles  to  gam  that  command 
was  enjoymg  two  of  the  things  he  loves 
most — his  family  and  the  sea. 

Washington  Post  staff  writer.  Q«orge 
C  Wilson,  recorded  this  poignant  return 
to  the  sea  of  the  the  man  whom  we  in 
Nebraska  are  especially  proud.  He  is  one 
of  ours — a  graduate  of  Boys  Town  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr  Wilson's  account  which  ap- 
peared on  page  1  of  that  paper's  Sunday, 
March  9.  edition,  as  well  as  the  Parade 
magazine  story.  What  Next  for  Com- 
mander Bucher?  "  of  the  same  date: 
(Prom  the  Washington  iDC  t  Poet.  Mar.  9, 
19691 

BUCHEB    Rm'XNS    TO    THS    SXA 

(By  George  C    Wilson  l 

"I'm  about  ready  tu  go  to  sea  again  "  Cmdr. 
Lioyd  M  Bucher  of  Uie  Piietolo  aald  as  he  felt 
the  sloop  rising  with  the  .swells  from  the  open 
sea. 

Point  Loma — holding  the  Pacific  Ijack  from 
San  Diego  Btiy  was  dead  ahead.  Once  past 
the  p«Jtnt,  Bucher  would  be  free  agam-  free 
of  the  oppressive  atmusphere  in  that  tiny 
hearing  room  m  Coronado.  Calif  .  where  Ave 
admirals  are  trying  'm  decide  what  to  do 
about  this  sJtlpper  who  gave  up  the  ship 

But  on  this  day.  the  oouriroom  was  well 
astern  of  the  graceful  K.ihala.  <t  29-foot  sloop 
chartered  for  the  day  And  "Pete"  BucJier 
was  feeling  a  helm  for  the  lirm  time  since 
Jan  J3  ll^rtS  when  his  ship  was  captured  by 
North  Koreans  off  Wonsan 

It  felt  gCK.'d  His  wife,  Ittiee.  said  she  c?ould 
tell  "Pete  wants  to  go  to  sea  iigaln.  '  she  said 
even  before  the  >t>mmander  himself  aii- 
nounced  it^rom  Uie  bow  .\nd  Rose-  thuugh 
separated  trfttn  her  husband  for  11  harrow- 
lni{  muntfls  while  he  was  impnsoned  in  North 
Korea     did  not  try  to  tight  it. 

Sht*  was  enJoyliiK  the  sail,  taking  the  tiller 
l^ersoif  occasiunally  .uitl  ijrateful  the  whole 
family  was  together  at  last 

The  Buchers'  sons-  Michael.  16.  and  Mark. 
'. 4--wpr>"  ;*biiard  accompanied  by  a  friend 
I'hey  worked  the  Jib  sheets  and  tried  the 
tiller  when  their  skipper-father  relinquished 
It 

Buchers  eyes  roved  the  shoreline.  He 
spotted  the  iitimlstakable  -  hape  of  the  type 
of  vessel  he  still  loves  most  a  submarine  He 
headed  the  Kahala  right  for  the  base  where 
the  sub  was  tied   up 

He  got  close  ermugh  to  rend  the  numbers 
.And  there  beside  tne  sub  he  had  hrsr  spotted 
Ijiy  the  Ronqull.  a  submarine  he  knew  inside 
and  out  He  had  served  as  her  executive  otfl- 
.:er  bcf^r.-  getting  command  uf  the  Pueblo 

Eaalng  the  sluop  .ilongslde  the  nearest  sub. 
Bucher  asked  pernilssion  to  tie  up  The  sub's 
executive  officer  ■ame  on  deck  and  welcomed 
the  fellow  submariner  and  his  family  aboard 
Wel'-ome  home,  captain."  said  a  sailor 
standing  atop  the  long  black  hull  of  the  sub 
Aa  otflcer  told  Bucher  "I  plastered  my  car 
with  Remember  the  Pueblo  stickers   ' 

Bucher  and  his  family  retired  to  the  Bal- 


last Tank — a  club  near  Point  Loma  which 
submariners  built.  He  met  a  few  old  friends 
there  and  relived  the  days  before  the  Pueblo 
Then  It  was  back  to  the  sloop  and  back  to 
Coronado.  On  Monday  he  Is  scheduled  u> 
testify  for  the  last  time  before  the  Na\:ii 
Court  of  Inquiry  there.  Then  maybe — a  big 
maybe — it  will  be  back  to  sea. 

What  Next  for  CoMMAm>ni  Bockek? 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer i 

Coronado,  Cauf — Last  month,  the  U  S 
Navys  court  of  inquiry,  investigating  the 
North  Korean  capture  of  our  spy  ship 
Pueblo- -the  Navy  prefers  to  call  It  an  Auxili- 
ary Oceanographic  Environmental  Research 
Craft — got   into   gear 

It  Is  the  most  publicized  hearing  of  Its  type 
in  the  194  years  of  American  Naval  history, 
which  began  In  1776  when  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton ordered  officers  and  men  from  his  Army 
to  man  Ave  schooners  and  a  sloop  to  prey  on 
inbound  English  supply  vessels. 

The  Pueblo  court  of  Inquiry  was  covered 
by  every  major  radio  and  television  network 
In  this  country,  plus  68  Journalists  repre- 
senting the  domestic  and   foreign   press. 

One  result  of  this  Intensive  press  coverage 
and  almost  daily  TV  exposure  is  that  Comdr 
Lloyd  "Pete'  Bucher.  skipper  of  the  Pueblo. 
Is  today.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  best- 
known  and  most  identifiable  man  In  the 
U  3   Navy 

If  you  doubt  that  statement,  stop  any  ten 
pedestrians  or  as  many  as  you  like,  ask  them 
U  they  can  Identify  two  prominent  Navy 
officers,  one  named  Moorer.  the  other  named 
Bucher 

.Adm  Thomas  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Is  the  Navy's  highest  ranking  officer 
But  publlclty-wise,  he  is  understandably 
enough,   no  match   for  Pete   Bucher. 

FIXX)D    or    L.ri'ILKS 

Like  It  or  not.  and  he  doesn't  particularly. 
Bucher  at  41  but  looking  55.  has  t>ecome  a 
public  Idol  Circumstances  have  launched 
him  Into  a  celebrity  orbit  where  he  Is  trying 
to  maintain  a  "standard"  bearing — standard 
is  one  of  his  favorite  adjectives — in  what  .s 
for  him  a  strange  environment  of  congratu- 
latory telegrams,  supportive  letters,  and  ad- 
miring phone  calls,  all  numbering  In  !he 
hundreds 

He  is  also,  via  his  civilian  attorney  Miles 
Harvey,  the  recipient  of  many  lucrative  offers 
for  books,  articles.  TV',  radio  and  club  ap- 
pearances, none  of  which  he  can  presently 
accept    without    Navy    clearance 

His  wife.  Rose,  has  already  received  »27.500 
from  McCail's  magazine  for  an  article,  largely 
ghost-written,  describing  her  wifely  and 
frustrating  efforts  to  free  the  P\ieblo  and  its 
crew.  While  Bucher.  If  he  resigns  from  the 
Navy,  can  easily.  In  the  opinion  of  one  top 
Hollywood  agent,  earn  a  million  bucks  "r 
more  from  the  tllm  rights  to  his  life  story" 

'Bucher's  biography,"  claims  agent  Red 
Hlrschorn.  "has  all  the  Ingredients  for  .i 
kTeat  motion  picture:  adventure,  humor, 
tragedy,  love,  danger,  and,  best  of  all.  v 
happy  ending. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  him  do  is  to 
pUy  the  leading  fllm  role  himself.  I'm  sure 
he  c.in  ilo  it  He's  Intelligent,  articulate, 
photogenic  .As  an  actor,  he  could  lend  au- 
thority to  the  part.  E^en  more  Important, 
we  could  probably  get  him  a  percentage  I'f 
the  pronts.  which  I  feel  would  be  more  than 
sizable  If  lucky,  he  might  earn  as  much  as 
»2  million   " 

Pete  Bucher  has  18  years  of  Navy  service 
•o  his  retirement  credit.  He  can  retire  at  the 
eno  of  20  or  30  years  The  choice  is  his.  If  he 
retires  at  the  end  of  20  years,  he  draws  50 
percent  of  his  salary  or  about  $fi03  a  month 
If  he  retiree  at  the  end  of  30  years,  he  draws 
two-thirds  of   his  oommander's  salary. 

I  here  is  little  doubt  that  Bucher  can  prob- 
Lib.y  earn  more  money  outside  the  Navy  than 
inside    But   If   there   was   a  man   who   lived 
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the  service  with  unflagging  dedication  it's 
Pete  Bucher.  Friends  say  it  would  take  more 
than  money  for  Bucher  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion "A  bum  rap,"  says  an  old  shipmate,  "a 
serious  reprimand  by  higher  authority  might 
do  It.  Otherwise.  I'm  sure  Pete  will  pull  his 
20  or  30  years." 

Bucher  has  described  the  Navy  as  "my 
whole  life."  and  has  reportedly  requested  a 
submarine  command.  But  he  probably  will 
have  a  lengthy  wait  before  he  learns  of  hie 
next  assignment. 

The  court  of  inquiry,  studying  thousands 
of  pages  of  transcript,  will  flrst  send  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  unannounced  to 
.Adm  John  J.  Hyland.  Commander  in  Chief 
u(  the  US  Navy  in  the  Paclflc.  who  origi- 
nally ordered  the  court  to  convene. 

Admiral  Hyland 's  review  and  recommen- 
dations will  then  be  bucked  along  to  Admiral 
Moorer  in  Washingfton.  Moorer  in  turn  will 
[\iuss  his  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Chaffee. 

That  ends  the  Navy's  immediate  chain  of 
command.  But  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  will  probably  take  a  good,  bard, 
close  look  at  the  findings  and  then  pass 
them  along  to  President  Nixon,  who  has  de- 
rl.u-ed  publicly  that  he  ■will  review  the  entire 
Pueblo  affair,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  In- 
nocence or  guilt  of  Bucher  but  on  the  basis 
of  preventing  any  other  such  ship  Ices. 

In  addition,  the  Pueblo  skipper  'Will  have 

10  testify  before  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  and  'will  probably  submit  to  fur- 
tlier  questioning  by  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
-ary  David  Packard,  also  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  cause  celebre. 

"I    LOVE,    BOSK" 

In  fact,  Bucher  Is  likely  to  spend  most  of 
this  year  responding  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions to  the  same  questions  put  to  him 
iiy  Capt.  William  Newsome  and  the  five 
scrupulously  fair  admirals  who  conducted 
The  court  of  Inquiry.  He  answered  these 
questions  in  detail^ — honestly,  forthrlghtly, 
lactually.  with  a  minimum  of  melodrama 
until  that  memorable,  emotion-charged 
rhursday  morning  when  his  brown  eyes 
welled  up  with  tears  and  a  lump  formed  in 
:.!.>  throat.  It  wajs  the  morning  during  which 
;.e  told  the  court  in  cracked  voice  of  how, 
'.t.  iien  he  thought  the  North  Koreans  were 
about  to  blow  out  his  brains,  "I  repeated 
liver  and  over  again  a  phrase,  'I  love  you, 
lic.se.'  I  thought  this  would  keep  my  mind 
.  rf  what  was  going  to  hapi>en." 

The  two  questions  the  public  as  well  as 
Bucher  are  most  interested  in  at  this  point 
are  1 1 )  will  he  be  court-martialed  for  hav- 
ing violated  Navy  regulations.  Article  07307 
It  states:  "The  oommandlng  officer  shall  not 
permit  his  command  to  be  searched  by  any 
person  representing  a  foreign  state  nor  per- 
il, it  any  of  the  personnel  under  hla  command 
Ti  be  removed  from  the  command  by  such 
person,  so  long  as  he  has  the  power  to  re- 
Mst"  (2)  Will  he  be  given  command  of  an- 
i  ther  U.S.  Navy  ship? 

During  the  course  of  the  Pueblo  court  of 
inquiry.  I  polled  four  separate  groups  on 
;hese  two  questions.  They  consisted  of  38 
.'•urnallsts  covering  the  hearing.  18  retired 
Navy  officers.  30  enlisted  Navy  men  on  the 
.:mphibious  command  base,  and  12  Navy 
'"■ncs. 

These  groups  agreed  almost  unanimously, 
:  r  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  Comdr.  Lloyd 
liucher  would  never  again  command  a  Navy 
!-hip.  And  of  the  98  persons  questioned,  only 

11  thought  that  the  admirals  of  the  court 
if  Inquiry  would  recommend  a  court-mar- 
tial for  the  Pueblo  commander. 

Most  thought  he  would  be  exiled  to  a  safe, 
i.L'n-controverslal  shore  Job  in  some  quiet, 
rut-of-the-way  Navy  installation  rarely  vlal- 
'r-d  by  Journalists.  There  he  would  be  per- 
r.iited  to  languish  until  retirement. 

'My  guess."  said  one  Navy  wife,  "is  that 
Pete  Bucher  will  be  assigned  to  a  weather 
■station  in  Key  West.  Fla." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"My  feeling,"  cracked  a  reporter,  "is  that 
they  win  setvd  him  back  to  Boys  Town  to 
head  the  Navy  ROTC  there." 

A  yeoman  second  class  suggested  possible 
transfer  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bolivia  as 
our  Naval  attache. 

NO    SCAPEGOAT 

Despite  what  some  people  may  think,  the 
Navy  is  not  attempting  to  make  Commander 
Bucher  a  scapegoat.  He  remains  sure  that 
the  sins  of  his  superiors,  if  any  are  revealed, 
will  not  accrue  to  him.  The  upper  echelons 
of  the  Navy  are  staffed  by  professional,  fair- 
minded,  and  humane  men,  not  bloodless 
martlnetts,  and  they  will  not  permit  Bucher 
to  suffer  for  the  bad  luck  or  Incompetency 
of  others.  Even  if  a  few  admirals  were  thus- 
ly  inclined.  President  Nixon,  a  former  Navy 
man  like  his  two  presidential  predecessors, 
would  not  countenance  it. 

The  Navy  operates  on  the  traditional, 
helpful,  and  valid  doctrine  of  accountability. 
A  captain  in  command  of  a  ship  and  a  ship's 
company  Is  held  accountable  for  his  deci- 
sions. If  he  loses  hla  ship,  he  must  explain 
its  loss  before  the  proper  authority  and  be 
prepared  to  accept  praise  or  condemnation. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  doctrine  the  Navy's 
motivation  may  t>e  partially  punitive — after 
all,  punishment  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
carelessness  and  irresponsibility — but  it  is 
also  motivated  by  a  constructive  search  for 
truth  to  remedy  faults  in  equipment,  con- 
trol, command,  and  tactics. 

The  Pueblo  was  not  lost  In  vain.  The  Navy 
has  since  taken  steps  to  increase  the  arma- 
ment of  its  Intelligence  ships  and  to  pro- 
vide them  vrlth  destruct  systems,  secret 
weapons,  and  rapid  scuttling  devices. 

The  crew  of  the  Pueblo  had  1»  use  sledge- 
hammers to  destroy  secret  gear  and  tin  cans 
in  which  to  burn  secret  papers.  It  had  no 
quick  way  of  scuttling.  But  its  two  sister 
ships,  the  Banner  and  Palm  Beach,  have  al- 
ready been  Improved  100  percent  In  those 
departments. 

Moreover,  the  Na'vy  haa  re-examined  the 
vital  questions  of  how,  where,  and  when 
intelligence  ships  should  of)erate,  what  cap- 
tains and  crews  should  do  In  the  case  of 
harassment,  and  how  communications  be- 
tween command  and  control  forces  can  be 
bettered. 

Even  more  important,  the  general  public 
as  well  as  Navy  hands  now  know  that  ac- 
cording to  terms  of  the  U.S. -Japan  security 
treaty,  the  U.S.  Is  not  permitted  to  launch 
an  attack  from  any  base  in  Japan  unless 
Japan  is  being  attacked  or  will  grant  per- 
mission for  the  strike.  This  treaty  comes  up 
for  renewal  next  year,  and  Leftist  elements 
in  Jap»an  do  not  want  it  renewed.  They  want 
no  TJJS.  bases.  Air.  Army,  or  Naval,  on  Japa- 
nese soil  for  fear  they  will  t>e  involved  In  a 
war  not  of  their  making. 

Several  Japanese  editors  have  been  quick 
to  point  out  that  if  aircraft  from  the  Enter- 
prise, 600  miles  away  from  the  Pueblo  on 
Jan.  23,  1968,  had  been  ordered  to  rescue 
Bucher  and  his  men,  North  Korean  MIG's 
would  have  flown  out  to  meet  them.  An  air 
battle  would  have  ensued.  Eventually  Japan 
might  have  found  herself  under  air  bom- 
bardment from   North   Korea. 

Bucher  testified  at  the  court  of  inquiry 
that  he  was  expecting  U.S.  assistance  of  some 
sort  from  American  forces  in  Japan,  South 
Korea  or  at  sea.  "How  about  a  little  help 
out  here?"  the  Pueblo  radioed.  "These  guys 
mean  business." 

■When  no  help  was  forthcoming,  Bucher 
decided  that  hemmed  in  as  he  was  by  North 
Korean  torpedo  and  gunboats,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  stall  the  enemy  while  his 
crew  destroyed  as  much  secret  gear  as 
possible. 

To  fight  back  with  two  .50-calil)er  machine 
guns  and  hand  arms,  he  decided,  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  his  entire  crew. 

■What  would  Bucher  have  gained  if  he  had 
fought  beck  to  the  last  man.  losing  his  com- 
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pany  of  83  men.  and  in  the  process  creating 
38  Pueblo  widows  and  causing  68  children  to 
become  fatherless? 

A  large  segment  of  the  public  believes  that 
In  losing  both  his  ship  and  men  in  addition 
to  possibly  involving  the  U.S.  in  a  resump- 
tion of  war  with  North  Korea.  Commander 
Bucher  would  have  gained  nothing  but 
tragedy. 

Several  veteran  Navy  officers,  however,  be- 
lieve that  by  resisting.  Bucher  would  have 
gained  honor.  He  would  have  been  true  to 
the  Navy  tradition  of  "don't  give  up  the 
ship."  He  would  have  done  his  professional 
duty.  He  would  have  shown  the  North  Ko- 
reans that  they  could  not  violate  Interna- 
tional law  and  pirate  an  American  ship  with- 
out paying  some  price.  He  would  have  added 
to  the  prestige  of  the  nation  and  inspired 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  all  down  the  line. 

CO   DOWN    fighting 

A  representative  of  such  thinking.  Adm. 
Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, says.  "A  man  has  to  die  sometime,  and 
he  should  die  proud.  A  ship  Is.  after  all.  a 
part  of  your  country  A  captain  doesn't  give 
it  up  easily.  He  should  go  down  fighting." 

Adm.  William  Raborn.  Jr..  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Polaris  missile  project  and 
later  chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
is  not  so  sure. 

"When  I  was  flrst  asked."  he  says,  "what 
I  would  do  If  I  had  been  in  Bucher's  shoes, 
I  said,  "I  would've  shot  the  hell  out  of  them. 
I  would've  made  those  North  Koreans  pay  a 
high  price ' 

"But  now  in  restrospect."  Raborn  asserts, 
"I  think  I  shot  my  mouth  off.  The  more  I 
read  about  the  capture  of  the  F>ueblo.  how 
Bucher  was  ordered  to  lay  low,  to  play  it  cool, 
not  to  be  aggressive,  the  more  I  realize  that 
no  man  can  truly  realize  how  he  would  act 
under  those  same  conditions.  I  would  rescind 
my  previous  statement  and  say  that  Bucher 
may  have  done  the  right  thing.  1  am  not  in 
any  p>06itlon  to  know,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
generalize  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  how  I  would 
have  fought  gallantly  to  the  last  man." 


POUR  MARYLAND  MARINES  DIE  IN 
VIET  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Arnold  Hilb,  Pfc.  Robert  H.  Trail 
m,  1st  Sgt.  Warren  R.  Purse,  and  Pfc. 
John  T.  Hare,  four  fine  yoxmg  men  from 
Maryland,  ■were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 
Fora   Maryland   Marines   Die   in   'V'iet   War 

Pour  more  Maryland  marines,  including 
two  from  Baltimore,  have  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Listed  as  dead  were : 

Pfc.  Arnold  Hilb.  son  of  Mrs.  Klara  Hllb. 
of  5613  Cross  Country  boulevard,  who  died 
February  27  from  wounds  received  in  a  mor- 
tar explosion  near  Quang  Tri. 

Pfc.  Robert  H.  Trail  3rd.  ward  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ell  F.  killed  In  a  skirmish  with  enemy 
troops  February  26  in  Bien  Hoa  province 

First  Sgt.  W^arren  R.  Purse,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Arrie  A.  F^irse.  of  811  Surly  road.  Aber- 
deen, Md..  who  died  February  28  in  a  field 
camp  6  miles  northeast  of  .An  Hoa. 

Pfc.  John  T.  Hare,  son  of  James  E.  Hare. 
of  206  Elder  street  Cumberland.  Md..  killed 
in  action  February  25. 
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Private  Hllb  had  served  in  Vietnam  for 
Just  under  three  weeks  when  he  waa 
wounded 

The  ao-year-old  nnarlne  who  visited  his 
mother's  home  in  Baltimore  only  last  De- 
cember, was  sent  to  Vietnam  January  6  after 
duty  at  Camp  LeJeune.  NC 

Described  as  a  quiet,  gcmewhat  studlou« 
youngster.  Private  Hllb  apparently  developed 
■■»  deep  pride"  In  the  Marine  Corps  after  he 
WB«  Inducted  early  last  April,  according  to 
his  family 

"The  Marine  Corps  made  a  man  out  ot 
him."  hU  mother  said  He  w<«  proud  of  be- 
ing a  marine 

Until  he  Joined  the  service.  Private  Hllb 
had  lived  In  Puerto  Rico  with  his  father. 
Pranz  Hllb  The  youth  htid  planned  to  marry 
and  settle  In  Baltimore  when  he  returned, 
bis  mother  said 

Beeldw  his  parents  ^Is  .survivors  Include 
a  brother  .^rmy  Pvt  Max  E  Hllb  stationed 
at  Port  Bragg.  S  C  .  and  two  sisters  Misses 
Karen  Reglna  Hi;b  f  Baltimore,  and  Monica 
Kate  Hllb.  of  P»uerto  Blco 

Private  Trail.  19  was  reared  in  Baltlnvore. 
He  served  fur  several  years  as  a  fireman  ajid 
oiler  on  merchant  vessels 

He  t)ecame  interested  In  the  Vietnam  war 
as  a  feUtjlt  uf  the  trips  he  made  there  aboard 
TJnIt*f8t.ite8  supply  ships,  his  family  siild. 
and  got  so  enthused  that  he  couldn't  wait 
t«  get  over  there  as  a  marine  " 

He  en;i8ted  in  the  Marine  C-.rps  In  April 
and  waa  assigned  to  Vietnam  after  complet- 
ing basic  training  at  Paxrls  Island.  SC  He 
was  tti  return  home  In  September 

Private  TTiUl  U  survived  by  his  parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H  Trail,  Jr  .  and  a  sis- 
ter SaraJi   ail  of  Seattle 

Sergeant  Purse,  37  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Vietnam  Monday,  when  hU  tour  of  duty 
would  have  been  up,  his  family  said 

A  native  r.f  Summerton.  S  C  .  he  was  a  vet- 
eran  '  f    17   vears  In    the   Marine  Corps 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  children.  Ser- 
geant Purse  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs 
Ruth  Purse,  of  Siimmerton.  S  C  ,  and  a  broth- 
er, Harold  Purse.  <<  Manning   S  C 


ELECTORAL  REP'ORM 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

U*      .NEW      Y      RK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPREaENTAnVES 
.Monday.  March.  10.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Sptaker.  a  sane 
view  of  the  electoral  reform  problem  was 
stated  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  T.mes 
on  Sunday.  March  9.  1969,  by  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  New  York,  Mr  James 
I  Loeb,  of  Saranac  Lake,  publisher  of  the 
Adirondack  Dally  Enterprise  Mr  Loeb 
served  on  President  Truman's  White 
House  staff,  and  later  as  Ambassador  to 
Peru  and  to  Guinea  under  Presidents 
Kennedy-  and  Johnson  He  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  a  number  of  presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  served  for  many 
years  as  executive  dlrtctor  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action 

I  commend  Mr  Loeb's  letter  to  my  col- 
leai^ues  and  other  readers  of  the  Record: 

PO«    ELICTORAL    RcrOBM 

To  the  EDrroa 

As  your  excellent  editorial  of  Feb  22  sug- 
gests President  Nixon's  recommendations 
for  electoral  reform  confirm  the  worst  fears 
ot  those  of  us  who  have  long  advocated  re- 
form, namely,  that  the  rising  demand  for 
change  will  t>e  used  to  effect  an  electoral 
system  f,ir  worse  than  the  dangerously  In- 
adequate svstem  we  no'*  have 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Th«  President's  recommendations  are  ret- 
rogressive In   the  following   respects 

The  allocation  of  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
state  on  a  proportional  basis  to  "more  closely 
approximate  the  popular  vote"  constitutes 
a  clear  effort  to  minimize  the  voting  strength 
of  the  urban  centers  and  the  state  In  which 
they  are  located 

The  allocation  of  electoral  votes  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  would  undermine 
our  two-party  system,  since  a  plethora  of 
minor  parties  would  reduce  the  possibility 
of  any  candidate  receiving  a  majority,  or  even 
40  per  cent,  of  the  electoral  votes  At  present, 
minor  parties  receive  electoral  votes  only 
when  they  gain  a  plurality  In  one  or  more 
states,  as  In  the  case  of  Oeorge  Wallace  In 
1968 

The  suggestion  that  the  direct  election  of 
'he  President  and  Vice  President  be  used 
.n!y  in  run-ofi  elections  would  employ  that 
.system  only  In  close  elections  where  the  di- 
rect election  would  be  confronted  with  Its 
most  serious  problem,  namely,  a  possible  re- 
count of  some  eighty  million  votes  In  a  very 
close   election 

If  the  President  cannot  find  the  courage  to 
»upp<irt  SenaMr  Birch  Bayh's  proposal  for  a 
direct  election  of  our  two  highest  national 
ofUcers  then  the  simplest  reform  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  Electoral  College  and  the  elec- 
tors to  maintain  the  present  .system  of  al- 
icK-ating  the  electoral  votes  of  the  several 
states,  and  to  provide  for  a  run-off  election, 
using  the  same  system  m  the  event  that  no 
candidate  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  electoral 
votes 

In  i,!eneral  this  relatively  simple  alterna- 
tive has  been  proposed  by  Representative 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  T  irk 

J,\MEs  I  Loeb. 

SaRa.nac  Lake    N  Y     Fi-b-uary  24,  1969. 
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A   MAN  S   WORD   IS   HIS   BOND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LociaiANA 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday    .March  10.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  include 
a  most  timely  editorial  from  the  Man- 
che.ster  Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N  H  . 
of  February  7.  1969.  reKardlni?  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprolifcration  Treaty  for  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 
I  From  the  Manchester  iNH  >  Union  Leader. 
Feb  7.  19691 
A  Man's  Word  Is  Hia  Bond 

Tiie  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eratlLin  Treaty  at  this  time  would  "In  effect 
s.iy  that  the  United  Slates  doesn't  c.ire  what 
the  Soviet  Union  did  to  Czechoslovakia  That 
is  one  way  we  can  use  our  moral  influence 
with  the  Soviets  to  Indicate  to  them  that 
while  we  do  want  to  h.ive  negotiations  with 
them,  while  we  do  want  to  have  friendly  re- 
lations, that  we  must  m.ike  It  very  clear  that 
we  also  have  a  concern  for  the  150.000000 
people  tbat  live  m  th<jse  Eiiatern  European 
countries.  My  purpose  In  delaying  the  signing 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  ot 
course.  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  having  Just  violated  not  only  t.he 
treaty  It  had  with  Caechoelovakla.  but  the 
whole  sense  of  treaties  generally  and  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  has  some  language  with  re- 
g.ird  to  violating  the  borders  of  other  coun- 
tries, having  done  all  that,  for  the  United 
States  then  to  precipitously  put  Its  arms 
around  the  Soviet  Union  In  signing  a  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon  pact.  I  think  would  be  wide- 
ly misunderstood  What  we  have  got  to 
make  clear  to  the  .Soviets  Is  that  we  will  en- 
gage  in    negotiations,    we   are   glad    to   agree 


whenever  their  interests  and  ours  are  recipro- 
cal, but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  going 
to  Ignore  on  their  part  a  complete  breach  of  a 
treaty  and  then  sign  one  with  them" 

So  spoke  candidate  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon 
during  the  recent  presidential  campaign. 

Most  of  the  31.134,760  Americans  who  voted 
for  him  accepted  his  word  in  good  faith 

To  state  the  matter  bluntly,  they  have  been 
betrayed. 

On  Wednesday.  Feb.  5 — two  weeks  and  two 
days  after  he  was  sworn  In  as  President  of  the 
United  States — Nixon  reversed  himself  com- 
pletely and  asked  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Interest  of  "negotiation  rather  th.m 
confrontation." 

Forgotten  was  his  campaign  promise  to  op- 
pose ratification  "as  long  as  Soviet  troops  are 
on  Czech  soil   " 

Porijotten  was  his  promise  to  bring  "morftl 
Influence"  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  "make  ;t 
very  clear  that  we  also  have  a  concern  for  tlie 
150.000  000  people  that  live  in  those  Eastern 
European  countries." 

Forgotten  was  his  excoriation  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  violation  "not  only  of  the  treaty  it 
had  with  Czechoslovakia,  but  the  whole  sense 
of  treaties  generally  and  the  U.N   Charter  " 

Forgotten  was  his  campaign  pledge  Ihut 
the  United  States,  under  his  administration, 
would  not  "precipitously  put  Its  arms  around 
the  Soviet  Union  In  signing  a  nuclear  non- 
prollferatlon pact" 

Forgotten  was  his  solemn  commitment  that 
"we  are  not  going  to  Ignore  on  their  part  .i 
complete  breach  of  a  treaty  and  then  sign  one 
with  them." 

More  than  any  act  he  has  performed  as 
President,  more  than  any  controversial  ap- 
pointment he  has  sponsored,  this  single  act 
of  President  Nixon  on  Wednesday  will  disil- 
lusion and  anger  those  who  gave  him  their 
support  and  defended  him  against  critics  who 
Insisted  that  he  would  not  make  good  on  his 
campaign  promises. 


March  10,  1969 


NOT  YOURS  TO  GIVE 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday.  .March  10.  1969 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  recently  sent  me  a 
special  issue  published  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education,  Inc.  It 
was  my  thought  that  this  article.  "Not 
Yours  To  Give,"  taken  from  "The  Life 
of  Col.  David  Crockett  ■  compiled  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Ellis,  Philadelphia:  Porter  4; 
Coates.  1884,  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleat<ues. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom   "The  Life  of  Colonel  David  Crockett," 

compiled  by  Edward  S   Ellis  (Philadelphia 

Porter  &  Coates.   18841  | 

Not  Yours  To  GrvE 

One  day  in  the  House  of  Representative 
a  bill  was  uiken  up  appropriating  monty 
for  the  benefit  of  a  widow  of  a  dlstinguishtU 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches  h;r:i 
been  made  in  its  support  The  Speaker  w.ts 
Just  about  to  put  the  question  when  Crockett 
arose. 

'Mr  Speaker— I  have  as  much  respect  U>: 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  mui.U 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living. 
If  suffering  there  be.  as  any  man  in  this 
H':'use.  but  we  must  not  permit  our  respect 
for  the  dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  parr 
of  the  living  to  lead  us  Into  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  balance  of  the  living.  I  will 


not  go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  appropriate  this  money 
as  an  act  of  charity.  Every  member  upon 
this  floor  knows  it.  We  have  the  right,  aa 
individuals,  to  give  away  as  much  of  our 
own  money  as  we  please  In  charity;  but  as 
members  of  Congress  we  have  no  right  so 
to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  the  public  money. 
Some  eloquent  appeals  have  been  made 
to  us  upon  the  ground  that  It  Is  a  debt 
due  the  deceased.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deceased 
lived  long  after  the  close  of  the  war;  he  was 
in  office  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  the  government  was  in 
arrears  to  him 

Every  man  in  this  House  knows  It  Is  not 
a  debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  autiiority  to  appropriate  It  as  a  charity. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we 
please  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor. 
I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  will  give 
one  week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  if  every 
member  of  Congress  will  do  the  same,  it  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  Its  passage,  and,  Instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as.  no  doubt,  it  would,  but  for 
that  speech.  It  received  but  few  votes,  and. 
of  course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation,  Crockett  gave  this 
explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  "with  some 
other  members  of  Congress,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over  In 
Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  Are.  We 
jumped  Into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as  fast 
as  we  could  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  many  houses  were  burned  and  many 
f.imlUes  made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some 
of  them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they 
had  on.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  when 
I  saw  so  many  women  and  children  suffer- 
ing. I  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  them.  Tlie  next  morning  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced appropriating  $20,000  for  their  relief. 
We  put  aside  all  other  business  and  rushed  it 
through  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 

The  next  summer,  when  It  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election,  I  concluded 
I  would  take  a  scout  around  among  the  boys 
of  my  district,  I  had  no  opposition  there,  but, 
as  the  election  was  some  time  off,  I  did  not 
know  what  might  turn  up.  When  riding  one 
day  in  a  part  of  my  district  in  which  I  was 
more  of  a  stranger  than  any  other,  I  saw  a 
man  in  a  fleld  plowing  and  coming  toward 
the  road  I  gauged  my  gait  so  that  we  should 
meet  as  he  came  to  the  fence.  As  he  came  up, 
I  spoke  to  the  man.  He  replied  politely,  but, 
;i.s  I  thought,  rather  coldly. 

"I  began;  Well,  friend.  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beint^s  called  candidates,  and — ' 
"  Yes.  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel 
Crockett.  I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and 
voted  for  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected. 
I  suppose  you  are  out  electioneering  now,  but 
you  had  better  not  waste  your  time  or  mine, 
i  shall  not  vote  for  you  again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  ...  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

Weil.  Colonel,  it  Is  hardly  worth-while  to 
w.iste  time  or  words  upon  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you 
have  not  capacity  to  understand  the  Consti- 
tution, or  that  you  are  wanting  In  the  hon- 
esty and  firmness  to  be  guided  by  It.  In  either 
rase  you  are  not  the  man  to  represent  me. 
Btu  I  beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  It  In 
that  way.  I  did  not  intend  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege  of  the  constituent  to  speak 
plainly  to  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting or  wounding  you.  I  Intend  by  it  only 
to  say  that  your  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  very  different  from  mine;  and  I 
will  say  to  you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe  you 
to  be  honest.  .  .  .  But  an  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  different  from  mine  I  can- 
not overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to 
be  worth  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  In  all  its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  It 
Is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  honest  he  Is.' 

"  'I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  It.  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question." 

"  'No,  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  In  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home.  I  take  the  papers  from  Wash- 
ington and  read  very  carefully  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  My  papers  bay  that 
last  winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  Are  In  George- 
to-wn.  Is  that  true?' 

"  'Well,  my  friend;  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly  nobody 
win  complain  that  a  great  and  rich  country 
like  ours  should  give  the  insignificant  sum 
of  $20,000  to  relieve  its  suffering  women  and 
children,  particularly  with  a  full  and  over- 
flowing Treasury,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
been  there,  you  would  have  done  Just  as  I 
did.' 

"  'It  is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I  com- 
plain of:  it  Is  the  principle  In  the  first  place. 
the  government  ought  to  have  In  the  Treasury 
no  more  than  enough  for  Its  legitimate  pur- 
poses. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
question.   The  power  of  collecting  and   dis- 
bursing money  at  pleasure  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous power  that  can  be  intrusted  to  man. 
particularly  under  our  system  of  collecting 
revenue  by  a  tariff,  which  reaches  every  man 
In  the  country,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may 
be,  and  the  poorer  he  is  the  more  he  pays 
In  proportion  to  his  means.  What  is  worse. 
It  presses  upon  him  without  his  knowledge 
where  the  weight  centers,  for  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  United  States  can  ever  guess  how 
much   he   pays   to   the   government.   So   you 
see,  that  while  you  are  contributing  to  relieve 
one,  you  are  drawing  it  from  thousands  who 
are  even  worse  off  than  he.  If  you  had  the 
right  to  give  anything,  the  amount  was  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  discretion  with  you,  and  you 
had   as   much    right    to   give   $20,000,000    as 
$20,000.  If  you  have  the  right  to  give  to  one, 
you  have  the  right  to  give  to  all;  and,  a.s  the 
Constitution    neither    defines    charity    nor 
stipulates  the  amount,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
give  to  any  and  everything  which  you  may 
believe,   or   profess   to   believe,   Is   a   charity, 
and  to  any  amount  you  may  think  proper. 
You  will   very   easily   perceive   what  a   wide 
door  this  would  open  for  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion and  favoritism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  robbing  the  people  on  the  other.  No,  Col- 
onel, Congress  has  no  right  to  give  charity. 
Individual   members   may   give   as   much   of 
their  own   money   as  they   please,   but   they 
have  no  right  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the  pub- 
lic   money    for    that    purpose.    If    twice    as 
many  houses  had  been  burned  in  this  county 
as  m  Georgetown,  neither  you  nor  any  other 
member  of  Congress  would  have  thought  of 
appropriating  a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  members 
of  Congress.  If  they  had  shown  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers  by  contributing  each 
one   week's   pay.   it   would    have   made   over 
$13,000.    There    are    plenty   of    wealthy   men 
in  and  around  Washington  who  could  have 
given  $20,000   without  depriving  themselves 
of  even   a  luxury   of  life.   The   congressmen 
chose   to   keep  their   own   money,   which.   If 
reports  be  true,  some  of  them  spend  not  very 
creditably;    and  the  people  about  Washing- 
ton, no  doubt,  applauded  you   for  relieving 
them  from  the  necessity  of  giving  by  giving 
what  was  not  yours  to  give.  The  people  have 
delegated  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution, 
the  power  to  do  certain  things.  To  do  these. 
It  Is  authorized  to  collect  and  pay  moneys, 
and  for  nothing  else.  Everything  beyond  this 
Is  usurpation,  and  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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"  "So  you  see,  Colonel,  you  have  violated 
the  Constitution  in  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point.  It  Is  a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country,  for  when  Congress  once  be- 
gins to  stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution,  there  Is  no  limit  to  It. 
and  no  security  for  the  people  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  honestly,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  any  better,  except  as  far  as  you 
are  personally  concerned,  and  you  see  that 
I  cannot  vote  for  you.' 

"I  tell  you  I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  If  I 
should  have  opposition,  and  this  man  should 
go  to  talking,  he  would  set  others  to  talking. 
and  in  that  district  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin 
I  could  not  answer  him.  and  the  liK"t  Is,  I 
was  so  fully  convinced  that  he  was  right.  I 
did  not  want  to.  But  I  must  satisfy  him, 
and  I  said  to  him: 

"  "Well,  my  friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head  when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  Constitution.  I 
intended  to  be  guided  by  It,  and  thought  I 
had  studied  it  fully.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  in  Congress  about  the  powers  of 
Congress,  but  what  you  s.iid  here  at  your 
plow  has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense  In  it 
than  all  the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard.  If 
I  had  ever  taken  the  view  of  it  that  you 
have,  I  would  have  put  my  head  Into  the 
fire  before  I  would  have  given  that  vote;  .^nd 
if  you  will  forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again. 
if  I  ever  vote  lor  another  unconstitutional 
law  I  wish  I  may  be  shot," 

"He  laughingly  replied:  "Yes.  Colonel,  you 
have  sworn  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You 
say  that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote 
was  wrong  Your  acknowledgment  of  it  will 
do  more  good  than  beating  you  for  It  If, 
as  you  go  around  the  district,  you  will  tell 
people  about  this  vote,  .ind  that  you  are 
satisfied  it  was  wrong.  I  will  not  only  vote 
for  you,  but  will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down 
opposition,  and.  perhaps.  I  may  exert  some 
little  infiuence  in  that  way.' 

'  If  I  don't,"  said  I.  'I  wish  I  may  be  shot: 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  earnest  in 
what  I  say  I  will  come  back  this  way  In  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  will  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people.  I  will  make  a  speech 
to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I  will  pay 
for  it.' 

"  No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  in 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provi- 
sions to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some 
to  spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push 
of  croiJs  will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
can  then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This 
is  Thursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  it  up  on 
Saturday  week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday, 
and  we  will  go  together,  and  I  promise  you 
a  very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear  you." 
"  "Well.  I  will  be  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  good-by.  I  must  know  your 
name.' 

■  My  name  Is  Bunce.' 
"  "Not  Horatio  Bunce?' 
""  Yes.' 

"  'Well.  Mr.  Bunce.  I  never  taw  you  before, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  I  am  glad  I  have  met 
you,  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to 
have  voti  for  my  friend." 

"It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  little  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  his 
remarkable  Intelligence  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  running 
over  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  which 
showed  themselves  not  only  in  words  but  In 
acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  country 
around  him.  and  his  fame  had  extended  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  Immediate  acquaint- 
ance. Though  I  had  never  met  him  before,  I 
had  heard  much  of  him.  and  but  for  this 
meeUng  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  had 
opposition,  and  had  been  beaten.  One  thing 
Is  very  certain,  no  man  covUd  now  stand  up 
in  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  house, 
having  told  our  conversatlor.  to  every  crowd 
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I  had  met.  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  al!  night 
with,  and  I  found  that  it  gave  the  people  an 
Interest  and  a  conAdence  In  me  stronger  than 
I  had  ever  seen  manifested  before 

rhougn  I  was  considerably  fatigued  when 
I  reached  his  house  »:id.  under  ordinary  cii- 
cunostances,  sh^uid  have  gone  early  to  bed. 
I  kept  him  up  until  midnight.  Ulltlng  about 
the  principles  and  affalri  of  government  .»nd 
got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of  them  than 
I  had  got  ail  my  life  befnre 

"I  have  kncrwn  and  seen  much  of  him  since. 
for  r  respect  him— no.  that  La  not  the  word — 
I  reverence  and  love  him  more  thin  any  liv- 
ing man.  and  I  go  to  see  him  two  or  three 
times  every  year  and  I  will  tell  you  sir  if 
every  one  who  profesaea  to  be  a  Christian 
lived  and  acted  and  enjoyed  it  aj  he  does  -.he 
religion  of  Christ  would  take  the  world  by 
storm 

•But  to  return  to  my  story  The  next  morn- 
ing we  went  to  the  t>ar&ecue,  and.  to  my 
surprise,  found  about  a  thou4<ind  men  there 
I  met  a  go*>d  maiiy  whom  I  had  not  known 
before,  and  they  and  my  frlenJ  introduced 
me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted— at  leist    they  ai;  knew  me 

"In  due  tiine  notice  was  given  that  I  would 
speak  to  them  They  gathered  up  .iround  a 
stand  that  nad  heen  erect«d  I  opened  my 
spe^h  by  aaylng 

"  Vellow-citlzena— I  present  myself  before 
jrou  today  feeling  like  a  new  mm  M;,  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  whicn 
Ignorance  or  prejudice  .jr  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  my  view  I  feel  that  I  can 
today  offer  y  ni  the  ability  t.-  render  you  more 
valuab.e  service  than  I  have  ever  been  ab.e 
to  render  before  I  am  here  t<xlay  more  '.or 
the  purpjse  i>f  .ick-T^^wledglng  my  error  than 
to  seek  your  voles  That  I  should  make  t-i.a 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  myself  aa  well  as 
to  you  W.^^iether  you  will  vot*  for  me  Is  a 
matter  for  your  consideration  only  ' 

I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  Are  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  It  was  wrong  I 
closed  by  saying 

"  And  now.  feUow-cltizens,  It  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  meet  of  the  speeca 
you  have  listened  to  with  so  much  interest 
was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  by 
wnicn  y.ur  neighbor.  Mr  Bunce,  convinced 
me  of  my  error 

'■  It  U  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  m  my 
life,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it- 
And  now  I  hope  ;ie  lo  satlaflcd  with  his  con- 
vert and  that  he  wil.  ^et  up  aere  and  teii 
you  so 

He  came  upon  the  stand  and  said 
■  Pellow-cltizeua^It  alT  rd-s  me  great 
pleaiiure  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Colonel  Crockett  I  have  always  considered 
him  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  and  I  am 
satlshed  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  all 
that  he  hoa  promised  you  t>xlay 

He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett  as 
his   name  never  called  forth    before. 

I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some 
big  drops  rolling  down  my  cheeks  .\ad  I  tell 
you  now  chat  the  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  sucn  a  man.  and  the  honest, 
hearty  shout  they  produced,  la  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  the  honors  I  have  received  and 
all  the  reputation  I  have  ever  made,  or  ever 
shall  make,  aa  a  member  of  Congress 

Now.  sir.  •  concluded  Crockett  you  kriow 
why   I  made   that   speech   yesterday 

"There  is  one  thing  now  to  which  r  wiii 
call  your  attention  You  remember  that  I 
proposed  to  give  a  week  s  pay  There  are  m 
that  House  many  verv  wealthy  men  men 
who  think  nothing  of  spending  a  week  s  p«y 
or  a  dozen  of  them,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine 
party  when  they  have  something  to  accom- 
plish by  It  Some  of  those  same  men  made 
beautiXul  speeches  upon  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  country  owed  the  de- 
ceased—a debt  which  could   not   be  paid   by 
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money — and  the  insignificance  and  worth- 
leaaneaa  of  money  particularly  so  insignifi- 
cant a  sum  as  tlO.OOO,  when  weighed  against 
the  honor  of  the  nation  Yet  not  one  of  them 
responded  to  my  proposition  Money  with 
them  Is  nothing  but  trash  when  It  Is  to  come 
out  of  the  people  But  it  is  the  one  great 
thing  for  which  m^mt  of  them  are  striving,  and 
many  nf  them  sacrifice  honor  Integrity,  and 
Justice  to  obtain  If    " 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR  V  ROSE. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS 
IN  MIDWEST  CITY.  OKLA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    Mlt-HICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATHTES 
Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr   WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 

aldUK  with  many  of  niv  coUeaKue.s,  I  was 
shocked  and  «rleved  on  Januan,-  29  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Oscar  V  Rose, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Midwest 
City,  Okla 

.'\.s  a  new  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  1965,  I  learned 
to  know  and  respect  Mi  Ro.se  a.s  an  efTec- 
tive  and  articulate  spoke.sman  for  the 
Nations  school  admini.'^trators  I  found 
him  a  nexer-fallin«  source  of  informa- 
tion on  Federal  programs  for  aid  to 
education 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
William  Slmmon.s,  deputy  .superintend- 
ent 01  .schools  m  Detroit,  who  was  a 
mutual  friend  of  both  mine  and  Mr  Rtxse 
Dr  Simmons  and  Mr  Fiose  had  worked 
tocether  for  many  ye.^rs  to  keep  Con- 
gress Informed  on  educat.onal  needs. 

Dr     Simmons'    letter    is    an   excellent 
tribute  to  O.scar  Rose  from  a  friend  who 
knew  him  well    Under  unarumous  con- 
sent I  submit  the  letter  for  inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Detroit  PirBLn;  ScHooi^, 
Detrott.  Mwh  .  Februarij  4    1969 
Hun   Wu-LiAM  D  Ford. 
Hnusi-  O^ice  Building. 
Wo-ihtngcm.  D  C 

Dear  Bill  I  carried  your  message  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  «if  iJ.s<ar  V  Ro.se  -Super- 
intendent of  Schtxjls  In  Midwest  City.  Okla- 
homa It  was  greatly  appreciated,  for  the 
family  knew  the  value  he  placed  on  his  per- 
sonal relationships  with  the  members  of  Con- 
gre^^s 

His  untimely  passing  In  the  Congressional 
during  the  early  morning  hours  wf  January 
29  was  a  great  personal  k»>s  to  me  Our  asso- 
ciation covered  a  period  'if  eighteen  years. 
and  our  last  efforts  ujgether  In  behalf  of  'his  ' 
legislation.  PL  815  and  PL  874.  continued 
until  Just  a  few  hours  before  his  death  I 
cant  help  but  feel  that  Oscar,  the  ageless 
warrior,  had  he  been  c<  ivsulted.  would  have 
wanted  to  cunclude  his  relentless  battle  right 
on  Capitol  Hill  an  he  did  His  smiling,  fa- 
miliar face  will  be  sorely  mLssed  bv  all  who 
watched  him  charge  from  place  to  place  In 
supp<,irt  of  the  Impacted   Area  Program 

The  educational  career  of  Oscar  Rose  was 
one  jf  the  real  success  stories  In  American 
education  He  began  his  flfty-yeHr  teaching 
career  at  tiny  Quasada  School  In  Okfuskee 
County,  Oklahoma.  In  192a  and  served  as 
teacher,  caih.  principal,  superintendent, 
iind  even  had  to  sweep  the  floors  and  light 
the  stoves'  In  the  early  days.  In  1943  he  as- 
sumed the  superlntendency  of  the  fledgling 
Midwest  City-Del  City  school  system  and 
Inherited  two  country  .school  buildings,  five 


teachers,  and  135  students,  along  with  all  the 
problems  that  came  with  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Today,  the 
number  of  students  has  skyrocketed  to  ni- 
moet  20,000.  with  800  teachers  in  three  hich 
schools,  five  Junior  high  schools,  fourteen 
elementary  schools,  and  one  vocational  tech- 
nical school  A  Junior  college  for  the  district 
was  one  of  his  Inxt  efforts.  He  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  approximately  53"^.  of  his  grad- 
uates started  college. 

The  progress  and  excellence  of  the  system 
have  been  reported  In  Life,  Newsweek,  .uid 
other  national  pubUcatlon.s  .\t  the  same 
time,  he  spread  his  ability  to  become  a  major 
figure  In  the  development  of  all  areas  of  cu:c 
life  In  Midwest  City. 

Midwest  City  paid  tribute  to  him  by  desig- 
nating "Rose  Day"  on  May  3,  1953,  and  nam- 
ing the  high  school  football  field  after  him. 
On  the  occasion  of  Midwest  City's  Sliver  .An- 
niversary In  1967.  thousands  honored  O.-i- ir 
Rose  on  another  "Rose  Day"  by  wearing  roses 
and  attending  a  dinner  In  his  honor.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  the  last  Rofe 
Day.  along  with  Senator  Mike  Monroney. 
Congressmen  Carl  Albert  and  Tom  Steed,  and 
a  number  of  other  officials,  and  at  that  time 
I  remarked  that  It  was  most  unusual  for  a 
school  superintendent  to  command  such  a 
tribute  after  thirty-five  years  in  a  community 
by  the  sheer  force  of  continuous  dynamic 
leadership 

W.ishlngton  has  known  Oscar  as  the  origi- 
nator and  protector  of  the  Impacted  Area 
Program  He  worked  tirelessly  on  both  the 
authorizing  and  appropriation  leglslatlin 
He  was  the  moving  force  in  the  p>assage  "f 
PL  815  and  PL  874  In  1950.  following  a 
successful  operation  with  the  prior  war  de- 
fense programs.  The  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  boys  luid  jtirls 
across  the  country  under  these  programs 
made  him  known  as  'Education  Oscar  "  The 
good  these  programs  have  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  are  u  tribute  to  his  genius  .aid 
energy  Really,  as  you  know,  he  supported 
all  federally  supported  educ.itlon  progmms 
and  w;ls  proud  to  have  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  amended  Into  his 
laws  ■■  It  Ls  difficult  to  find  a  hearing  record 
on  educational  legislation  since  1943  where 
his  name  does  not  appear. 

Speaking  personally,  Oscar  was  a  friend 
second  to  none  His  support  had  no  bounds. 
He  was  a  real  gentleman  and  was  liked  by 
all.  HLs  mission  In  life  was  the  spreading  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  for  all,  with  little 
regard  for  personal  cost.  He  was  truly  my 
choice  for  the  "Moot  Outstanding  Character 
I  Have  Known  "  I'll  miss  him. 

This  Is  a  long  message,  but  I  know  that 
you  as  a  personal  friend  of  Oscar's  would 
want  some  kind  of  a  review  from  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  I  have  Included  a  number  of 
news  clippings  reporting  his  passing  and  the 
funeral  that  give  all  the  details  of  his  family 
and  his  outstanding  career. 
Sincerely. 

WrLLiAM  Simmons 
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RESERVE    OFFICERS    ASSOCLIVTION 
ANNUAL  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle 
share  pride  in  the  honor  which  recently 
came  to  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
Speaker  when  he  was  selected  by  the 
Reserve  OfHcers  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  Its  annual  award  as 


"The  citizen  who  has  contributed  most 
to  national  security  in  these  times."  It 
is  significant  that  the  presentation  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  our 
first  President,  George  Washington,  on 
February  21,  1969. 

It  Is  also  meaningful  that  this  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  ROA  wa5  made  by  a 
former  Member,  an  outstanding  leader 
among  our  Republican  colleagues  during 
his  service  here,  and  a  great  American 
who  is  now  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Melvin  Laird.  His  designation 
for  the  important  post  which  he  now 
holds  reflects  much  credit  on  this  entire 
bodi'  and,  in  particular,  upon  his  credit- 
able contributions  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Laird's  remarks  in  making  this 
presentation  are  quoted  herewith  as  a 
matter  of  significance  and  interest  in  the 
House; 

Secretary  Laird.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oeneral 
Lewis,  distinguished  guests  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  military  services,  and  our  Na- 
tion's citizen  defenders.  I  deem  It  a  high 
privilege  to  act  In  behalf  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  as  we  honor  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  this  evening. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association,  In  ex- 
tending public  recognition  for  gre»t  service 
to  this  country  to  the  man  and  to  the  lady 
that  we  are  honoring  tonight,  I  believe  shows 
its  true  worth. 

Pew  citizens  In  the  history  of  our  country 
have  contributed  so  much  while  serving  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  free  and  enlightened  people, 
as  the  guests  we  honor  tonight,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  four 
decades,  a  leader  and  a  molder  of  public  opin- 
ion, a  manager  of  legislation,  which  has 
preserved  and  which  has  protected  our  free- 
doms and  advanced  our  principles  upon 
which  these  freedoms  are  based. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this  past 
sixteen  years  with  this  great  man,  this  great 
kzentleman  who  sits  here  tonight  to  receive 
-  he  annual  highly  prized  award  of  the  BOA. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sixteen  years  ago,  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then 
the  Majority  Leader,  gave  me  some  good  ad- 
vice. He  said.  "Mel.  you  are  serving  on  an 
important  committee,  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee.  If  you  ever  err  In  the 
appropriation  of  funds  on  that  committee, 
in  any  decision  that  you  make  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  want  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  the  security  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

( Applause.) 

That  advice  ser\-ed  me  well  as  a  member 
jf  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  that 
.idvlce  of  Speaker  McCormack  serves  me  well 
tonight,  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  Applause.) 

John  McCormack  Is  the  Siieaker  of  the 
whole  House.  He  Is  held  In  deep  and  sincere 
affection  by  all  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  great  leader,  he  Is  a  great 
.American,  a  warmhearted  friend,  and  a  gen- 
uine humanitarian. 

Yes.  my  friends,  I  know  this  man.  I  love 
this  man.  I  admire  this  man.  I  respect  this 
man.  He  Is  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  he  Is  a  Representative  of  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  Applause.) 

I  know  that  the  people  In  the  district  In 
Boston  that  he  represents,  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massac htisetts  are  proud 
of  him  and  his  service,  and  Justly  so.  I  know 
that  you  that  are  gathered  here  thla  evening 
pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  McCormack 
do  so  In  the  highest  sense  of  tribute.  He  does 
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us  all  honor  In  coming  here  to  accept  this 
award. 

I  consider  that  he  has  done  us  great  honor 
and  served  us  all  well  lor  over  lour  decades 
as  a  great  Representative  In  the  United 
States  Oongress.  And  I  am  proud  at  this  time 
to  present  to  him  this  citation,  this  award 
from  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  citation  to  all 
of  you. 

To  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
whereas  throughout  more  than  forty  years 
of  service  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  his  devotion  to  the 
highest  concepts  of  duty  to  country,  the 
coiu-age  and  Independence  of  his  leadership 
for  adequate  preparedness  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  national  security,  the  steadfastness 
of  his  dedication  to  the  cltlzen-reservlsts 
tradition,  the  clarity  of  his  Judgment  to  In- 
sure strength,  effectiveness  and  high  morale 
to  our  Nation's  military  forces  have  given 
confidence  to  his  generation.  Inspiration  to 
posterity  and  safety  to  this  Nation's  Institu- 
tions and  Ideals. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  In  recognition  of 
this  great  service  to  the  United  States,  this 
association  proudly  recognizes  him  as  the 
Citizen  of  1969  who  has  contributed  most  to 
the  national  security  shared  by  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  these  times. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  21  February  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  you  here  tonight 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this 
citation  to  you. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  same  outstanding 
occasion  when  Mr.  McCormack  received 
ROA's  annual  Minute  Man  Award,  the 
■Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Spiro  Agnew,  made  an  ap- 
pearance, both  on  his  own  behalf  and  in 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  deliver  messages  to  the  Speak- 
er. His  remarks  were  extemporaneous 
but  very  significant,  and  he  warmed  the 
hearts  of  his  great  audience  with  his 
sincerity. 

I  consider  this  a  deserved  tribute  to 
a  great  American  and  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  here  the  text  of 
the  message  which  he  presented  at  that 
time  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nixon: 

Vice  President  Acntw.  Thank  you  very 
much,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

General  Lewis,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  here  from  the  military, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet,  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  the 
President  wanted  to  be  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  intended  to  come  up  until 
the  very  last  minute  when  It  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  attend  some  very  Important 
briefings  that  were  connected  with  his  trip 
overseas,  a  trip  that  Is  taken  In  the  interest 
of  every  one  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  his  absence. 

He  did  ask  me  to  relay  to  you  a  personal 
message,  which  I  would  like  to  read  with 
your  permission : 

"It  Is  personally  satisfying  to  Join  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  in  honoring 
Speaker  McCormack  as  the  American  citizen 
in  these  times  who  has  contributed  the  most 
to  national  security. 

"All  Americans  know  the  Speaker  as  one 
of  the  Republic's  most  beloved  leaders.  All 
are  grateful  for  his  strong  humanltarlanlsm 
manifeeted  over  many  years,  through  legis- 
lation concerning  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens. But  here  there  Is  also  recognition  of 
another  great  attribute  of  the  Speaker,  his 
long  dedication  to  keeping  our  defenses 
strong.  Repeatedly,  the  Speaker  has  cleared 
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the  way  for  legislation  vital  to  our  security, 
and  he  has  championed  many  measures 
beneficial  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
services  and  their  families. 

"I  claim  a  small  part  In  this  award  to- 
night as  a  member  of  the  ROA  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Already,  when  I  Joined  the 
ROA.  John  McCormack  was  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  even  then  he  was  re- 
spected by  Congressmen  of  both  parties. 
It  Is.  therefore,  an  honor  for  me  tonight  to 
have  a  part  In  saluting  this  distinguished 
American,  who  has  so  well  and  so  long  served 
the  United  States. 
'Signed,  Richard  Nixon." 
(Applause.) 

And  through  the  President's  tribute,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own,  I  have 
watched  you  and  admired  you  for  a  long  time. 
And  I  think  It  la  a  measure  of  the  man  when 
you  look  at  the  people  who  turn  out  to  honcr 
him  here  tonight.  I  think  also  It  Is  a  measure 
of  the  honor  that  if  being  given  to  the  man 
when  you  take  a  good  look  at  the  organiza- 
tion that  Is  making  the  award  The  Reserve 
Officers  Association  Is  such  an  organization 
to  make  every  American  very  proud 

At  a  time  when  some  people  are  seeing  ht 
to  deny  to  those  young  men  who  would  seek 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  military 
service  on  the  campuses  of  our  colleges  of 
accreditation,  I  find  It  particularly  significant 
that  we  are  honoring  a  man  who  Is  Interested 
In  vitally  protecting  America  as  we  know  it 
today. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  claim 
that  the  teachings  of  the  military  on  a  col- 
lege campus  are  not  relevant.  Frankly,  I  can't 
think  of  anything  more  relevant  to  Ameri- 
cans than  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Republic. 
(Applause.) 

And  I  would  Just  like  to  close  with  quoting 
the  cautionary  words  of  John  Philpot  Curran 
in  1790,  when  he  said.  It  is  the  common  fate 
of  the  Indolent  to  see  their  right  become  a 
praise  to  the  action.  The  condition  upon 
which  God  has  given  liberty  to  man  Is  eternal 
vigilance,  which  condition  If  he  breaks,  servi- 
tude is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 

As  long  as  we  have  people  on  the  American 
scene  like  Speaker  McCormack,  I  am  not  too 
worried   about  the   implementation    of   that 
quotation. 
(Applause  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  the  many  honors  achieved 
bv  our  Speaker,  the  beloved  statesman 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
They  are  deserved.  There  are  few  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  whose  selfless 
dedication  to  public  service  and  whose 
wisdom  based  upon  his  considerable  ex- 
perience nas  meant  so  much  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  inspirational  privileges  of 
the  service  of  most  of  us  in  the  House  is 
that  we  have  been  able  to  benefit  from 
the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  our  beloved 
Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  with 
the  Speaker,  along  with  a  very  large 
number  of  other  of  my  colleagues,  lead- 
ers of  the  military  services,  and  other 
distinguished  citizen-leaders  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  when  on  February  21,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  gave  recognition  to  Mr.  McCor- 
mack as  "the  citizen  who  has  contributed 
most  to  national  security  in  these  times." 

The  Speaker's  response  upon  that  oc- 
casion was  a  moving  address  which 
stirred  a  throng  of  more  than  1.700,  rep- 
resenting every  section  of  our  country. 
It  was  noted  that  on  18  occasions  during 
this  address,  he  was  interrupted  by  tre- 
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mendous  applause  and  that  upon  con- 
clusion he  was  given  a  standinK  ovation 
by  all  thase  In  attendance 

Speaker  McCormack  s  speech,  as  he 
delivered  It,  is  pre.sented  herewith  for  the 
inspiration  and  edification  of  all  con- 
cerned 

Speaker  McCormack  Thftnlt  you 
My  dear  valued  friend  and  f.rmer  colleague, 
but  always  a  colleague  Secretary  of  Defense 
Mel  Laird,  reverend  clergy  General  Lewis,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress,  distinguished  members  of  the 
military,  of  the  Dlpl<jmat:c  Corps  who  are 
here,  and  distinguished  ladle.s  and  gentle- 
men liot  only  at  the  head  t«b;e  but  who  are 
attendlns;  this  splendid  dinner  and  my  own 
Hplendld  dear  Mrs  McCormack 
I  Applause  ' 

I  have  had  many  hoDors  conferred  upon 
me  in  the  Journey  through  life,  and  there  Is 
none  that  I  am  more  grateful  for  than  the 
honor  that  haa  been  ctjnferred  up<5n  me  by 
tba  outstanding  organization. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  personal  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  value  very  much  the  personal 
remarks  made  about  me  and  the  character 
nf  serrtre  I  have  attempted  t<>  render,  par- 
ttculsffr  wtien  the  national  Interests  ol  our 
country  are  concerned  made  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Agnew 

To  receive  such  words  of  praise  places  me 
In  the  position  where  It  la  most  dlfflcult  to 
answer  But  all  I  can  say,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 13  that  from  the  day  I  first  entered 
Congreas.  those  were  days  of  crisis  I  have 
lived  through  practically  forty  years,  one  way 
or  another,  confronting  our  country 

One  uppermost  thought   In   my  mind  was 
to  iviways  do  what  I  thought  would  be  for  the 
naUonal  Interest  of  the  United  States 
I  Applause  I 

It  Is  very  kind  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
and  I  congratulate  President  Nixon  In  select- 
ing him    I  mean  that 
'  Applause  I 

It  is  very  nice  of  the  SecreUtry  of  Defense 
to  refer  to  an  observauun  that  I  made  to 
him  some  >eirs  ago  I  know  he  did  not  think 
that  I  wi.-  presumptous  on  that  occasion 
when  we  were  chatting  The  observation  that 
I  made  to  him  waa  one  that  has  been  one  of 
my  main  guides  as  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
and  one  that  I  do  not  apoloipze  for.  but 
makes  my  conscience  happy  If  I  am  going  to 
err  where  the  naUonal  defense  and  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  my  country  are  concerned. 
I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of  stren^h  than  on 
the  side  of  weakness 
I  Applause  ) 

As  I  stand  here — and  I  am  departing  from 
my  prepared  remarks — I  feel  better  when  I  m 
talking  extemporaneously — mv  mind  goes 
back  to  1940,  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
leadership  m  the  House  'jf  Representatives  I 
attended  all  of  the  top  level  meetings  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  not  a 
Demot-ratio  President  or  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
'  Appl.iuse  I 

Over  and  above  everything,  one  might  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  but  I  am  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  i  Democrat 
or  Republicui  but  once  elected  the  President 
Is  m  my  opinion  In  the  minds  of  all  Ameri- 
cans as  it  should  be.  the  President  of  the 
Unlte«l  States  And  if  I  have  'Kcaalon  to  refer 
to  his  party  afflJlatlon,  I  always  sav  'the 
Pre«4ldent  who  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  or 
elected  as  a  Republican  • 
( Applause  i 

And  I  never  felt,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
that  while  I  am  a  party  man — and  I  am  proud 
of  my  party  — 
I  Applause  I 

I  was  elected  to  be  the  Congressman  of 
my  district,  to  vote  as  mv  judgment  and  my 
conscience   dictated,    not   only    on    domestic 
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matters  but  on  matters  concerning  the  na- 
tional interests  of  our  country,  Uiat  I  was 
a  Representative  of  the  people,  not  the 
Democrau  of  my  district  or  the  Republi- 
cans, but  of  all  the  people  of  my  district. 
As  I  say  I  am  proud  of  my  party  but  every 
man  elected  and  I  felt  that  I  waJs — occupies 
a  representative  position  If  I  voted  wrong 
the  people  could  take  care  of  me  two  years 
later  nr  the  next  election  but  It  was  my  duty 
and  my  obligation,  living  with  my  own  con- 
science to  vote  in  accordance  with  my  own 
conscience,  no  matter  how  politically  dlfflcult 
It  might  have  been  or  will  be  at  a  particular 
time 

Applause  I 
.\s  a  native  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the     Commonwealth     of     Massachusetu      I 

feel 

I  Applause  I 

I  see  there  are  some  here  I  feel  extra  per- 
s<>nal  pride  in  receiving  thl.s  award,  the 
Mlnuteman  statue  which  stands  at  the  en- 
tr.ince  >t  your  beautiful  new  memorial  build- 
ing U  a  replica  of  the  original  In  Minute- 
man  National  Park  In  Concord.  Massachu- 
setts, the  unveiling  of  which  to<ik  place  on 
April  19  1875,  one-hundred  years  after  the 
hl.stnric  battle  of  Concord,  and  built  In  com- 
memoration of  the  citizen  soldiers,  those  citi- 
zen soldiers  who  in  1778  stopped  the  British 
regulars  and  drove  them  in  full  retrent  to 
Boston 

I  .Applait.se  I 

Tliat  battle  might  well  be  termed,  a-s  It 
has  been  said,  to  have  altered  the  course 
of  world  history  In  any  event.  It  altered  the 
course  of  American  history 

It  represents  the  first  significant  resist- 
ance by  force  to  British  rule  In  the  then 
rhlrteen  Colonies  and  opened  the  military 
phase  of  the  Revolutionary  War 

In  the  words  of  another  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ralph  W.ildo  Emerson  It  was  at 
Concord  where  they  fired  the  shot  that  was 
heard  round  the  world 

Although  the  battle  of  .Apnl  1775  was  the 
most  famous  in  which  the  most  men  en- 
g:vged,  the  ready  military  concept  had  been 
developing  in  some  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
The  ..rigin  if  the  ready  reserves  Idea  goes 
back  to  the  early  colonial  davs  The  Pounders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  for  exam- 
ple, believed  that  all  able-bodled'men  sh.nild 
beuj  arms  In  the  common  defense, 
'  Applause  ) 

It  has  been  recorded  that  in  1645  the  .Mas- 
sachusetts Council  had  ordered  that  each 
mlllUa  company  have  30  per  cent  of  its  men-^ 
and  I  quote  ready  at  a  half-hour's  notice 
warning  upon  any  service  thev  shall  be  put 
to  by  their  chief  military  officers  • 

Massachusetts  became,  as  vou  know  the 
first  colony  to  draw  up  a  concerted  plan  of 
military  action  In  case  the  British  precipl- 
tated  a  crisis  A  provincial  congress  was  held 
in  Conwjrd  in  1774.  That  congress  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  Safety 
which  was  given  the  power— mind  vf-u.  In 
1774— was  given  the  power  to  raise  an  alarm 
and  muster  the  militla  at  any  time  they 
deemed  necessary  It  also  provided  a  sound 
plan  for  organization  and  training  uf  the 
mllltla  under  the  conditions  that  existed  In 
those  days. 

My  reference  to  Masaachusetts  Is  not  to  ex- 
pound Its  history,  rather  I  think  It  contains 
valuable  lessons  In  which  all  Americans 
should  be  reminded  today  These  Include  the 
Importance  of  our  national  defense  being  ever 
ready,   ever   vigilant   and   ever   prepared 

(  Applause  ) 

It  also  points  up  the  defense  for  a  fully 
trained  army  and  equipping  the  nation's 
citizen  soldiers  And  fortunalelv.  for  the 
greater  part  of  Its  hl.story  the  United  States 
did  not  heed  these  lessons  Now  the  advice 
of  George  Washington,  that  the  best  wav  to 
preserve  peace  Is  to  be  prepared  for  war  Trwj 
many  times  this  Nation  paid  a  terrible  price 
In  U'.es  and  property  for  this  failure. 
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As  a  result  of  my  service  in  World  War  I, 
I  had  Impressed  upon  me  the  Importance 
and  the  necessity  of  adequate  military  prep, 
aratlon  The  experience  of  tl^t  war  had  a 
slnular  effect  upon  the  men  wlio  founded  tl>,e 
Reserve  Officers  -Association  ;  In  1922  Xhe- 
.Amerlcan  Army  that  entered  the  Flr^r^. -rid 
War  was  largely  untrained,  aire—hftd  it  m  t 
been  for  the  thousands  of  reserve  officers 
which  the  Nation  called  upon  to  .serve  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  end 
of  that  v^ar  might  have  been  prolonged  with 
greater  loss  of  life  and  property  and  greater 
calculated  risk  Involved  to  our  country, 
I  Applause  ) 

General  George  C  .Marshall,  a  great  man, 
later  praised  the  reserves  In  these  words,  and 
I  quote 

•Just  what  we  could  have  done  In  the 
first  phase  of  our  moblU/atlon  and  tralnlni; 
without  these  men  I  do  not  know  I  do  know 
that  our  plans  would  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
European  front  would  have  been  delayed 
,11-cordlngly  " 

While  I  am  mentioning  tlie  name  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  I  think  I  can  refer  to  proba- 
blv  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  that 
i.Hik  place  at  the  Capitol.  Sometime  In  1944, 
mv  mind  Is  going  back,  becau.se  I  sat  in  at 
that  meeting  Sam  Rayburn  mv  beloved 
predecessor  <  applause  i  asked  me  to  be  ;n 
his  office  at  11  00  o'clock  the  next  niornliit'. 
with  Joe  .Martin,  who  wa.s  then  the  leader  of 
the  minority  party  And  at  that  meeting 
there  was  the  three  of  us.  General  George 
.Marshall.  Henry  Simpson  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  Vaiinevar  Bush 

I  had  heard  some  riimt)rs  about  some  ac- 
tivity In  the  field  of  research,  military  re- 
search but  I  didn't  know  what  It  was  until 
I  attended  that  meeting  When  I  refer  to 
calculated  risk  we  could  have  tost  the  war, 
and  that  meeting  showed,  conveyed  to  me 
forcibly  that  fact,  that  we  hadn't  looked 
ahead 

At  that  meeting  General  Marshall  and 
George  Simpson  told  us  that  Hitler,  the  Hitler 
government  had  started  an  experiment  on 
a  missile,  on  a  bomb,  that  they  know  that 
they  had  started  It  before  we  did.  They  did 
not  know  how  many  laboratories,  researcli 
laboratories  they  had.  If  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment, the  Hitler  government  completed  the 
bomb  before  we  did,  we  could  lose  the  war 
jvernlght 

Those  were  the  words  given  to  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Joe  Martin  and  John  McCormack  by 
George  .Marshall  and  Henry  Simpson  And 
their  mission  up  to  ,see  us  was  to  raise  $1  6 
billion  to  $2  billion  during  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  to  continue  what  was,  I  then 
f'lund  out  for  the  first  time,  known  as  the 
.Manhattan  Project  And  at  that  time  Van- 
nevar  Bush  told  me  they  had  perfected  the 
bomb  of  about  10,000  tons  destructablllty. 
Biit  the  secret  was  not  In  the  claim  of  the 
bomb  but  how  to  carry  It  to  the  target,  to 
protect  It  so  It  could  be  carried  to  the  target. 
.And  that  time  he  said  the  potential  devel- 
opment of  a  bomb  was  100,000  tons.  Just 
Imagine,  the  scientist  could  not  see  any 
bomb  that  would  go  beyond  100.000  tons, 
even  with  what  we  have  today. 

.And,  as  they  told  us  that  we  could  lose  the 
war  overnight  If  the  Hitler  government  per- 
fected the  bomb  before  we  did.  their  heads 
were  down  on  their  shoulders  I  thought  I 
had  to  go  along  "There  was  nothing  else  to 
do   There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind. 

And  one  of  them  said.  It  might  be  throw- 
ing $1  6  billion  or  $2  billion  down  the  dram 
I  knew  what  they  meant  by  that,  It  might 
be  .'  failure  I  said  to  myself-  I  can  tell  you 
now— I  said  to  myself,  'Well.  McCormack.  If 
that  Is  a  failure  you  are  going  to  be  involved 
In  the  damndest  scandal  the  United  States 
has  ever  saw  because  It  Is  going  to  be  a  $2 
billion  scandal.  And  I  know  that  I  am  going 
to  be  tried  after  the  fact  and  not  before  the 
fact  ' 
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So  I  refer  to  that  to  show  that  we  had 
better  be  eternally  on  our  g^ard,  we  have 
got  to  be  eternally  vigilant.  And  In  deciding 
the  questions,  meet  of  these  questions,  you 
had  better  look  into  the  future.  And  those 
meetings  I  attended,  decisions  were  made 
applicable  to  the  future.  I  did  not  know  if 
my  contribution  was  correct.  I  hoped  It  was. 
I  prayed  It  was. 

But  I  know  that  If  we  made  a  decision 
there  was  calculated  risk  In  action,  but  also 
know  that  If  we  failed  to  make  a  decision  we 
could  make  a  decision  with  the  calculated 
risk  of  Inaction.  And  I  found  from  experience 
during  the  thirties,  particularly  coming 
across  the  horizon,  I  found  as  a  result  of  my 
experiences  during  the  thirties  that  the  cal- 
culated risks  of  inaction  were  more  danger- 
ous than  the  calculated  risks  of  action, 

i  Applause  ) 

For  I  saw  Hitler  permitted  to  take  the 
Sudetenland  and  I  hoped  he  would  be  sat- 
isfied, I  might  have  known  he  wouldn't  have 
been.  And  I  saw  him  take  Austria.  They 
should  have  known  he  wouldn't  have  been 
satisfied,  but  they  didn't.  We  had  Chamber- 
Iain  as  Prime  Minister  and  his  was  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  people,  warning 
them,  the  British  people.  And  as  this  Austria 
came — you  know  It.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
just  as  well  a-s  I  do — then  the  rest  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  Just  a  slow  walk,  then  came  the 
peace  for  all  time  at  Munich  and  then  came 
Poland. 

And  in  otir  own  country  there  was  Intense 
feeling  of  Isolationism.  We  tried  to  get  an 
.ipproprlatlon  through  for  arms.  This  means 
war.  And  I  introduced  the  lend  lease — this 
means  war.  Those  who  fought  for  defense 
were  war-mongers,  but  In  the  end  It  proved 
that  those  who  really  were  the  warmongers 
were  the  appeasers. 

I  Applause  ) 

I  do  not  say  they  Intended  It,  but  It  waa 
the  results  of  their  thinking,  the  failure  to  do 
.'omethlng  when  the  national  Interests  of  our 
country  calls  for  doing  something,  brought 
about  a  chain  of  events.  Time  passes.  The 
law  of  maximum  consequences  applied,  cal- 
culated risk  that  I  have  referred  to.  Because 
as  you  and  I  iu-e  Bitting  here  tonight,  history 
1,  lielng  made  that  will  be  applicable 
•,  I 'morrow. 

We  see.  for  example,  the  Invasion  of 
C'echoslovakla.  What  does  that  mean?  'What 
does  than  mean  In  terms  of  evaluating  those 
who  control  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Kremlin? 

We  also  see  the  warnings,  the  ultimatums 
'if  West  Germany,  In  their  duly  elected  of- 
ncials  traveling  to  West  Berlin  to  elect  their 
lu'w  President. What  does  that  mean  In  terms 
of  evaluation  of  the  state  of  mind  In  the 
Kremlin? 

We  also  read  In  the  paper — I  don't  know 
■vhat  It  means  to  you,  I  know  what  It  means 
ID  me — that  In  the  Soviet  Union  they  are 
bringing  back  the  Image  of  Stalin  whom 
Khrushchev  threw  into  the  ash  can,  so  to 
L-peak,  And  when  you  bring  back  the  Image 
of  Stalin  you  bring  back  the  spirit  of  Stalin. 
,And  what  was  the  spirit  of  Stalin  when  he 
was  alive  ?  So  many  things  I  could  refer  to, 
but  one — little  Hungary,  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  the  aspirations  and  the  hopyes  of 
•he  people,  the  cruel  suppression  of  the  hopes 
:iiid  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  to 
rain  not  full  liberty  but  a  small  degree  of 
liberty, 

.And  today  there  are  80.000  Hungarians  who 
r.ave  vanished.  No  one  knows  where  they  are. 
They  are  prisoners  somewhere.  If  they  are 
alive. 

Now.  when  you  bring  back  the  image  of 
•'-'talin,  you  are  bringing  back  hla  8p)lrlt.  And 
whatever  value  my  Judgment  might  be  worth, 
I  am  entitled  to  my  Judgment,  International 
communism  Is  still  bent  on  world  domina- 
tion. I  know  about  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  there 
might  be — the  Soviet  Union  might  have  feri- 
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0U8  problems.  But  I  am  thinking  of  today, 
the  national  interests  of  my  country. 

And  I  know  that  no  matter  how — there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  soft  force  In  the  Kremlin, 
as  they  appear  to  their  Intent  to  dominate 
the  world,  either  directly  or  Indirectly.  Their 
purpose  Is  the  same.  "Their  tactics  might 
change,  due  to  expediency  or  necessity. 

I  believe  In  negotiating,  I  believe  In  not 
negotiating.  But  I  believe  in  being  eternally 
on  our  guard.  And  when  I  see  this  return 
of  the  spirit,  the  Image  of  Stalin,  I  say  there 
must  have  been  quite  a  fight  recently  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  the  hard  forces  must  have  pre- 
vailed. It  is  well  for  us  to  be  well  prepared, 
because  history  shows  that  our  objectives  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy  are  more  effectively 
carried  out  If  those  we  are  negotiating  with 
know  we  have  the  military  power  and 
strength  to  back  our  commitments. 

(Applause.) 

I  am  Just  an  individual  taking  the  Journey 
of  life,  like  you  are,  elected  some  years  ago 
to  Congress  and  in  the  Journey  of  life  elected 
as  leader  of  my  party  and  now  the  Speaker. 
I  have  definite  v'lews  I  know  that  the  con- 
test is  between  the  forces  of  love  and  the 
forces  of  hate.  I  am  not  talking  about  all  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  mean  the 
Ideological  Communists,  the  dedicated  Com- 
munists, and  it  is  becoming — it  is  only  with 
a  lot  of  courage  that  one  refers  to  that  In 
Amerloa  today.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  say  a 
good  word  for  America  today. 

(Applause.) 

I  can  remember  in  '34  we  had  pretty  much 
the  same  state  of  mind,  apathy.  We  have  got 
to  be  eternally  on  our  guard.  We  have  got  to 
be  powerful  militarily,  not  for  war,  but  to 
be  prepared,  if  necessary,  powerful  militarily 
for  peace.  And  In  the  event  of  war  we  are 
able  to  preserve  our  country,  because  we  re- 
ceive that  mandate  from  past  generations  of 
Americans,  And  It  is  our  duty  to  preserve 
what  the  past  generations  gave  to  us.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  strengthen  It  In  our  lifetime  and 
to  pass  It  on  to  succeeedlng  generations, 
America,  a  free  America,  an  America  where 
government  is  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 


HOW  TO  THROW  AWAY  $500  MIL- 
LION IN  ONE  EASY  LESSON— BY 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  MELVIN 
LAIRD 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  numerous  verified  reports  in  the  press, 
there  have  been  13  crashes  of  the  F-lllA 
in  the  past  26  months.  Yet  the  air  is  filled 
with  soothing  phrases  and  rhetorical 
vaseline  from  the  Pentagon  and  the 
plane's  contractor  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
the  safest  craft  ever  built.  Their  statis- 
tics fill  the  air  like  confetti  at  a  carnival. 
Somehow  their  unique  logic  escapes  my 
poor  powers  of  comprehension.  If  the 
F-Ul  possesses  the  finest  safety  record, 
I  would  be  intrigued  to  discover  what  the 
crash  record  is  of  our  worst  plane. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  this 
wondercraft  has  been  beset  with  severe 
problems,  to  say  the  least.  Even  its  pro- 
fessional apologists  are  forced  to  admit 
its  situation  is  disturbing  in  the  extreme, 

I  have  called  for  grounding  of  all  these 
planes  pending  a  major,  thorough  con- 
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gresslonal  investigation.  These  are  not 
unreasonable  requests.  In  fact,  they 
would  be  in  our  best  national  interest. 

Yet,  on  Friday.  March  7.  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Pentagon  was  pre- 
paring to  ask  Congres.s  for  money  to  pur- 
chase about  70  more  F-111  models.  Bar- 
ring last  minute  budgetary  revisions, 
about  $500  million  for  the  F-111  prof?ram 
will  go  into  the  proposed  fi.scal  1970  de- 
fense budget  revision.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  new  funds  would  bring  F-111 
production  to  around  500  planes.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  ,sec  another 
penny  of  public  money  thrown  to  the 
winds  on  this  aircraft.  

Britain  has  canceled  its  TFX  order. 
The  Australians  signed  an  open-ended 
contract  for  the  planes,  which  have  now 
more  than  doubled  in  price.  Even  now, 
their  experts  are  examining  it  in  order 
to  make  it  conform  to  Australian  re- 
quirements. Australia's  defense  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  compromised  because  of  the 
nonperfonnance  of  the  plane.  Limited 
training  flights  have  resulted  in  disas- 
ter. This  craft  was  begun  in  the  very 
early  sixties.  After  expending  billions,  we 
have  not  even  obtained  a  testable  craft. 
It  was  committed  to  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam, failed  miserably,  and  was  pulled 
back  in  desperate,  confused  panic.  Its 
intrinsic  worth  is  questioned,  and  now 
Mr,  Laird  orders  more  of  them. 

Are  we  in  attendance  at  the  Mad  Hat- 
ter's tea  party?  Are  we  observers  as  the 
walrus  romances  the  oysters  before  de- 
vouring them?  Certainly  we  are  groping 
through  some  never-never  land  where 
the  bizarre  and  grotesque  mingle  in  an 
obscene  embrace  impossible  to  untangle. 

Perpetration  of  such  a  national  out- 
rage should  elicit  passionate,  defiant 
outcry.  Is  this  why  lower  and  middle  in- 
come taxpayers  everywhere  are  being 
squeezed  dry  of  income  like  so  many 
lemons?  Is  this  why  skyrocketing  taxes 
are  driving  millions  to  the  financial  wall? 
So  the  mUitary-industrial  defense  com- 
plex can  perpetrate  such  an  atrocity  for 
its  financial  gain  and  America's  even- 
tual detriment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  purchase  of 
F-lll's  not  only  outrages  ordinary  de- 
cency and  national  interest,  it  assassi- 
nates common  horsesense. 


SOME    FRESH    FACTS    ON 
FLUORIDATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker  the  heavily 
financed  bandwagon  that  pushed  fluori- 
dation over  the  disapproval  of  those  who 
would  have  preferred  to  have  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject,  and  to 
have  freedom  from  forced  fluoridation, 
now  has  cause  for  sober  reflection. 

Current  evidence  shows  that  there  is 
suflBcient  cause  to  warrant  a  moratorium 
in  the  addition  of  fluoride  to  water  to 
allow  a  deeper  scientific  study  to  be  made 
to  prevent  further  unnecessary  danger 
to  an  unwary  public. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  include  an  editorial  by 
Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatnck.  and  an 
article  entitled  "New  Pacta  on  Pluorlda- 
tlon."  which  appeared  In  the  March  1 
Issue  of  Saturday  Review,  following  my 
remarks 

I  From  the  Waahlngton  iDC  t   Evening  Star, 
Mar    a.    l»«g| 
Soi«  rutan  P«cTS  o.v  Plloiiidattoi* 
It  !t    werr  poMlble   to   put   a   copy   of   the 
current    Satwday    Review    In    the    handa    of 
every  newspaper  editor  -tnd  mennber  of  a  city 
counrll   in   fhe  country    a   blow  fnr  f-eedom 
might  be  struck  in  the  matter  of  the  fluori- 
dation of  public  witer  suppUee    8ome  fresh 
facte  have  come  in 

John  L«ar  the  magaainea  science  editor, 
baa  •tuck  hu  neck  out  In  returning  t.>  the 
latue  Proponents  of  fluoridation,  notably  the 
OS  Public  Health  Service,  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  brainwaahlng  the  public  and 
smearing  the  critics  As  a  consequence,  any 
person  who  raises  an  objection  runs  the  riak 
of  being  tagged  as  a  quack,  ftxjd  faddist  or 
plain  nut 

Yet  the  phMoeciphlcal  and  medical  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  against  fluorida- 
tion, fnjm  the  inceptmn  of  the  program 
pearl]^  30  years  ago,  have  an  enduring 
validity,. 

Phlloeophically  speaking  the  pr  >gram  elm- 
ply  Is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a 
free  »<jclety  These  principles  hold  that  in 
the  Qeld  of  public  health,  compulsory  meas- 
ures should  not  extend  beyond  protecuon 
against  rontagious  disease  and  the  preven- 
tion of  tragic  social  liurdena  The  .'educU<  n 
of  tooth  decay  in  children  falls  m  neither  of 
thnse  :Ia«B!flc%tloas 

When  sodium  fluoride  la  added  to  a  public 
water  supply  everyone  In  the  community,  as 
a  practical  matter  is  ctjmpelled  to  take  the 
stuff  into  hla  system  The  nighly  toxic  chem- 
ical Is  not  like  chlorine,  which  treau  the 
water  itaelf.  sodium  fluoride  Is  added  to  the 
wattfr  to  trP4t  hitnan  beings  There  :s  no 
longer  much  queeuon  that  it  does  Improve 
children's  teeth 

But  what  ei.se  d'>e3  sodium  fluoride  do? 
3kept.ci  have  been  urging  that  medical  ques- 
uon  for  years,  and  have  been  brushed  aside 
for  their  pains  The  promoters  jf  fluoridation, 
determined  to  Impose  their  own  notions  nf 
goid  dentistry  up.jn  everyone  have  insisted 
that  sodium  fluoride  Is  utterly  harmless — 
th.^t  Its  side  effects  are  nil    Is  this  true"" 

la  a  long  arUcle  Lear  8umm.Hn/e.s  some 
retent  research  In  the  field  Persu^ive  evi- 
dence  U  beginning  to  pile  up.  both  in  the 
United  States  and  In  Canada,  that  sodium 
fluoride  may  have  far  more  serious  effecu 
upon  kidneys  and  bones  than  the  promo'ers 
h.tve  believed 

One  especially  slgnlflcant  finding  la  cred- 
ited to  Dr  Donald  R  Tavee  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  They  dis- 
covered that  once  it  enters  the  body,  fluoride 
takes  not  one  form,  but  two  Mcwt  of  the 
flu. Tide  sUys  "bound"  About  15  percent 
appe.ars  as  "a  free  Ion.  able  to  enter  into  any 
n^.Tiber  of  potential  reactions"  When  fluo- 
ride Is  added  artificially  to  a  public  wa'er 
supply  "the  rise  In  tot-il  blood  fluoride  con- 
centration Is  approximately  36  percent,  but 
the  rUe  In  free  fluoride  Is  250  percent  " 

The  flndlngs  of  Dr  Taves  In  Rochester,  and 
'  f  Dr  Gerald  Poeen  In  Montreal  and  Ottawa, 
have  been  fully  reported  to  learned  socleUes 
Dr  Poeen's  sobering  paper  on  the  dangers  of 
using  fluorlnated  water  In  the  dlalvsls  baths 
of  .artlflclal  kidneys  was  presented  late  In 
January  to  the  Royal  Canadian  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeoos  m  Vancouver 

These  reports  are  important  to  every  edlUjr 
and  city  councilman  concerned  with  the 
fluoridation  Issue.  They  revive  all  the  old 
phlloeophlcal  questions  Granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argxament.  that  sodium  fluoride  Is 
gfKKl  for  children's  teeth  Is  it  therefore  wise 
and  necessary  that  every  citizen  be  compelled 
to  Ingest  It? 
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Almost  4.000  American  oommunltle*.  com- 
pr.slng  73  mi. Hon  persona,  now  are  adding 
sodium  fluoride  to  their  public  water  sup- 
plies In  the  view  of  old-fashioned  co&aerva- 
tlves,  the  practice  is  plainly  an  intrusion 
upon  personal  freedoms  Put  that  aside.  Is 
artificially  fluoridated  water  also  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  bonee  and  kidneys  of  auscep- 
tlble  persona  compelled  to  drink  It? 

[Prom  Saturday  Review.  Mar    1.   1040] 

New  Pacts  on  PLnoRiDATiON 
(By  John  Lear) 
NoTT— The  Royal  Canadian  College  of 
Physi'-lans  and  surgeons  has  received  a  medi- 
cal science  research  report  from  Ottawa  Gen- 
eral Hoapltal,  where  a  group  of  paUenta 
whoee  Uvea  depend  on  artlfldal  kldneya  haa 
developed  bone  disease  recalcitrant  to  treat- 
nwnt  The  kidneys  use  artiflclally  fluoridated 
water  Similar  cases  were  reported  earlier  in 
the  United  States  Are  there  implicaUons  for 
people  with  kidney  ailments  who  drink  fluori- 
dated water  every  day''  i 

When  the  hrst  edition  of  SRs  Science  and 
Humanity  Supplement  appeared  In  March 
195«.  fluorldauon  of  public  drinking  water 
already  had  been  a  subject  of  raging  con- 
troversy for  more  than  a  decade  People  and 
agencies  Involved  In  the  flght  soon  were  pil- 
ing the  science  editor's  mall  basket  high  with 
aryumenu  for  and  against  fluoridation  The 
letters  had  one  point  in  common:  He  had  an 
obligation  to  analyze  the  Issue  and  report  his 
findings  The  argtiment  was  so  much  more 
emotional  than  logical  that  a  very  long  time 
was  required  to  sort  the  information  from 
the  noise  But  Ave  vears  ago  ISR.  Dec  7 
19e3;  Jan  4.  1964 1,  he  totted  the  opposing 
data  and  published  the  following  conclu- 
sions 

Although  the  evidence  was  not  conaldervd 
valid  by  all  scientists,  there  was  preponderant 
experimentai  support  for  the  view  that  addi- 
tion of  sodium  fluoride  ui  drinking  water 
conferred  ,%  -ertaln  resistance  to  tooth  decay 
m  a  l,iri;e  percentage  of  children  In  the  age 
bracKet  characterised  by  maximum  physical 
growth 

Very  little  was  known  about  the  side  effects 
of  fluoridated  water  m  the  humn:i  body  apart 
from  the  teeth 

Especially  neglected  by  medical  Investiga- 
tors were  the  side  effects  of  ffuorldated  w.uer 
in  victims  of  metabolic  disorders,  such  as 
those  of  the  kldnevs.  the  liver,  the  cardlo- 
viicular  system,  and  the  skeleton 

The  Umted  States  Public  Health  S-rvlce 
and  individuals  dependent  on  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  from  U3PH3  had  failed  to  weigh 
ri-p  irts  of  unfavorible  side  effect*  of  fluo- 
ridated water  impartially  against  claims  that 
no  such  effects  occurred  If  the  water  supply 
was  maintained  at  a  ratio  of  1  part  of  sodium 
fluoride  to  l.DOo.OOO  part.s  of  water 

A  potential  threat  to  the  health  of  an  un- 
Jftermined  number  of  individuals  a-.-vs  tluis 
being  masked  by  Insistent  profluurldatlon 
pressure  ippUed  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  guardltw  the  public  health 

Reader  reaction  to  these  conclusions  w.is 
•umultuous  It  dominated  the  Lrrrraa  to  the 
it-iENtE  EDiT<iB  pa^es  for  months  afterwards 
'Feb  1.  Feb  15.  Mar  7.  Apr  4.  .May  2.  July 
i  1964  Jun  i  Apr  i.  Mav  1.  June  5.  Oct  2. 
Nov  8.  Dec  4.  I9«5|  Angry  spokesmen  for 
I'SPHS  and  a  number  of  its  grant  recipients 
lenleU  any  attempt  at  lensorshlp  of  infor- 
niauon  unfavorable  to  the  fluoridation  cause 
■Aasurances  were  ^iven  *hat  the  public  would 
be  promptly  Informed  of  discoveries  sug- 
KeaUve  of  dangers  hidden  In  fluoridated 
Jrlnklng  water 

In  the  subsequent  live  years,  no  public 
warnings  of  fluondated  water's  side  effecU  In 
Keneral  or  In  special  oases  or  under  particu- 
lar circumstance  have  Issued  from  U8PHS 
Yet,  one  year  after  the  USPHS  .ittltude 
was  challenged  In  these  -olumns.  there  be- 
i<an  to  unfold  i  •ierles  of  events  that  USPHS 
was  committed  t<j  notice  The  first  event  was 
publication,    in     the    Arcnitea    of    internal 
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Medicine  Issue  dated  Pebruary  19<J6,  of  a 
clinical  science  report  entitled.  "Use  of  Plu- 
orldated  Water  In  Long-Term  Hemodialysis  " 
Hemodialysis  Is  the  substitution  of  an 
artificial  kidney  for  the  natural  kidneys  to 
remove  from  the  blood  wastes  normally  dis- 
posed of  through  the  urine  TTie  artificial 
kidney  Is  essentially  a  coll  of  plastic  tubing 
Immersed  in  a  water  bath  and  connected  to 
the  main  blood  veasels  that  lead  Into  and 
out  of  the  natural  kidney.  The  tubing  does 
not  accomplish  all  the  subtle  transfers  per- 
formed by  the  tubulee  of  a  natural  kldne\ 
but  It  doea  alleviate  uremia  by  shunting  th« 
body's  blood  supply  outside  the  body,  bv- 
passlng  impaired  kidneys,  and  carrying  im- 
purities from  the  blood  across  the  plastic 
membrane  Into  the  water  bath,  then  return- 
ing the  purified  blood  to  the  body.  At  xhc 
same  time  that  the  impurities  are  passliiL; 
through  the  membrane  from  the  blood  Inio 
the  water,  osmotic  pressure  is  moving  min- 
erals in  the  water  across  the  membrane  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  the  water  into 
the  blood. 

Part  of  this  return  transfer — passage  'if 
fluoride  from  the  water  Into  the  blood  and 
thence  Into  the  metabolic  systems  of  the 
body — was  what  the  above-cited  Archivea  re- 
port ooncemed  Itself  with  Artlflclal  kldnev.s 
were  still  new  and  experimental  In  June 
19<J1.  when  the  subject  of  the  report — :i 
fortylsh  Rochester.  New  York,  female  nur-ie 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  mild  kidney 
Impairment  (proteinuria)  for  twenty  year.s 
higher  than  normal  blood  pressure  for  i 
decade  after  birth  of  a  chUd,  and  periodic 
urinary  tract  infection  for  six  years — .sui- 
fered  kidney  function  failure  and  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  wastes  in  the  blood 
Repeated  hemodialysis  for  periods  of  four  t  > 
six  hours  every  two  to  three  weeks  kept  hrr 
alive  until  &<ay  1962.  but  did  not  decisive! ■. 
change  her  chronic  uremic  condition  Au- 
topey  was  performed,  but  the  findings  were 
not  dlaclooed  in  the  Archivet.  Cause  of  death 
if  precisely  determined,  was  not  stated.  Tlie 
Archive*  report  discussed  only  the  amoun' 
of  fluoride  that  could  be  estimated  to  havf 
entered  the  woman's  body  through  the  pub- 
lic drinking  supply. 

"Except  for  a  period  from  1952  to  1867.  her 
household  water  had  less  than  0.2  ppm  o: 
fluoride."  the  report  said  'During  the  pe- 
riod from  1952  to  1957.  It  was  approximate!  v 
I  ppm.  Subsequent  to  1967.  she  worked  In  i 
hoepltal  that  had  fluoridated  water,  wher-' 
It  Is  known  that  she  drank  two  cups  of 
coCe*  a  day  Other  dietary  history  Is  un- 
available." 

In  other  words,  before  she  was  hemo- 
dialysed  with  an  artlflclal  kidney  bathed  in 
the  artificially  fluoridated  water  of  the  ciiy 
of  Rochester,  the  nurse's  exposure  to  fluori- 
dated   water    had    been   relatively   slight. 

Since  the  dlalysate  bath  In  the  artificial 
kidney  contained  100  liters  of  water,  aiici 
since  the  bath  water  was  changed  once  dur- 
ing each  dialysis,  the  total  volume  of  the 
•^ater  used  In  one  dialysis  was  200  liters.  \ 
liter  weights  1,000  gramsi  200  liters  there- 
fore weigh  200  million  milligrams.  Given  ,i 
riilo  uf  1  part  of  fluoride  to  1,000.000  parts 
of  water,  the  bath  water  used  In  one  dialy- 
sis would  contain  200  mg  of  fluoride. 

Exactly  how  much  of  this  fluoride  actual- 
ly moved  out  of  the  bath  water  Into  the 
nurses  blood  co»ild  not  be  determined  be- 
cause hemodialysis  had  been  performed  on 
two  (x-casions  before  the  water  was  sampled 
for  fluoride  content.  Estimates  based  on  sam- 
pling of  subsequent  dialyses  would  not  be 
dependable  because  the  earliest  sampled 
dialyses  transferred  much  more  fluoride  from 
the  water  into  the  blood  than  the  later 
dlalvses  did.  But  for  what  the  flgures  were 
worth,  the  Archivea  reporters  measured  the 
actual  loss  of  fluoride  from  the  bath  water 
in  all  of  the  seven  sampled  dialyses  and 
came  up  with  an  average  loss  of  5  mg  per 
bath,  or  10  mg  per  dlalyala.  By  assuming  a 
regular  pattern  for  the  two  unaampled 
dialyses.  and  arbitrarily  assigning  a  fluoride 
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content  to  the  water  the  nurse  drank  during 
her  stays  In  the  hospital,  "a  total  dose  of 
about  160  mg"  was  arrived  at. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of  fluoride  be- 
havior then  known  to  medical  Investigators, 
this  total  amount  fell  far  short  of  explain- 
ing the  concentration  of  5,500  ppm  of  fluoride 
discovered  In  the  skeletal  bones  of  the  nurse 
at  autopsy.  "At  least  4  grams  of  fluoride 
[more  than  twenty-six  times  160  mg]  would 
have  to  be  present  In  the  bones  to  produce  a 
concentration"  of  that  Intensity,  the  Ar- 
chives report  observed,  adding:  "This  sug- 
gests that  she  was  Ingesting  and  retaining 
more  fluoride  than  usual  for"  some  time." 
How  ingestion  could  have  been  greater  than 
indicated  in  the  case  history  was  not  ex- 
plained. A  greater  retention  might  have  been 
due  to  the  Iddney  Impairment.  On  that  point, 
the  report  declared  i  "The  question  of  In- 
creased retention  of  fluoride  in  patients  vrtth 
kidney  disease  has  not  been  resolved."  How- 
ever the  condition  had  come  about,  the 
mineral  content  of  the  bones  wsks  dissolving 
at  a  high  rate  at  the  time  of  her  death.  As 
the  Archives  report  put  It:  "There  was 
excess  bone  breakdown." 

The  concentration  of  fluoride  In  the  nurse's 
blood  was  also  elevated.  Whether  or  not  the 
elevation  was  detrimental  "cannot  be  an- 
swered with  finality,"  the  Archives  report 
said,  concluding  with  the  following  para- 
graph: "It  Is  possible  that  extra  fluoride  was 
beneflclal  for  this  patient's  bone  ...  so  fur- 
ther experimental  work  would  seem  Justified . 
However,  where  no  effort  can  be  made  to 
learn  more  about  Its  possible  effects.  It  would 
seem  prudent  to  use  non-fluoridated  dialy. 
sate  baths  for  long-term  hemodialysis." 

The  Initial  signer  of  the  Archives  report 
was  University  of  Rochester  Assistant  Radia- 
tion Biology  Professor  Donald  R.  Taves,  M.D. 
His  co-authors  were  three  fellow  members  of 
the  Rochester  faculty:  Pathology  Professor 
R  Terry,  M.D.;  Associate  Radiation  Biology 
I  Toxicology)  Professor  P.  A.  Smith,  and 
Technical  Associate  D.  E.  Gardner.  The  re- 
search reported  on  was  flnanclally  supported 
in  part  by  a  USPHS  grant.  But  USPHS  did 
not  disseminate  the  report  to  the  lay  public. 

The  University  of  Rochester  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  pro-fluorldatlon  centers  In  Ameri- 
can academla.  As  a  community,  it  did  not 
enthuse  over  this  Archives  departure  from 
orthodoxy.  But  Professor  Taves,  possessed  of 
an  Independent  mind  and  courageous  spirit, 
would  not  abandon  his  thesis  that  the  side 
effects  of  fluoridated  water  works  through  ar- 
tllicial  kidneys  needed  further  investigation. 
In  1968.  he  reported  on  the  subject  again, 
this  time  In  a  paper  he  read  at  a  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  for  Artlflclal 
Internal  Organs  In  Philadelphia. 

After  a  prefatory  note  that  "many  cities 
add  fluoride  to  their  water  supplies  to  re- 
duce dental  decay,  but  there  Is  little  known 
about  the  Implications  of  fluoride  for  those 
who  are  dependent  on  hemodialysis  for  life," 
the  Philadelphia  paper  proceeded  to  describe 
what  had  happened  to  seven  patients  under 
treatment  with  artlflclal  kidneys  bathed  in 
fluoridated  water.  Some  of  the  patients  were 
from  Rochester,  others  from  Seattle  in  Wash- 
ington state.  Some  had  been  treated  with 
one  type  of  artlflclal  kidney,  some  with  an- 
other type.  To  varying  degrees,  the  seven 
shared  a  common  experience:  'The  level  of 
fluoride  concentration  In  their  bloodstreams 
ro  e  after  each  dialysis  and  fell  In  the  Inter- 
val between  dialyses.  Taves  commented: 

These  results  demonstrate  that  when  the 
dlalysate  la  prepared  with  fluoridated  water, 
fluoride  moves  from  dlalysate  to  blood  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  movement  of  solutes 
in  the  opptoslte  direction. .  .  . 

The  only  two  significant  means  of  clearing 
fluoride  from  the  body  fluids  are  renal  excre- 
tion and  incorporation  in  bone.  Since  resi- 
dual renal  function  was  minimal  to  non- 
existent in  these  patients,  the  decrease  In 
serum  concentration    [of  fluoride)    between 
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dialyses  was  primarily  due  to  clearance  [ab- 
sorption of  fluoride]  by  bone.  .  .  . 

Little  data  are  available  that  correlate 
seriim  fluoride  levels  [of  fluoride]  with  thera- 
peutic or  toxic  effects  In  man.  .  .  .  These 
data  suggest  that  the  serum  fluoride  values 
seen  in  these  patients  [the  seven  Taves  was 
reporting  on]  are  likely  to  result  In  altered 
bone  formation.  Further  studies  will  be 
needed  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that  more 
generalized  effects  are  occurring.  .  .  , 

Like  Taves's  earlier  work,  the  research  that 
stood  behind  his  second  repwrt  had  also  been 
financed  In  part  by  a  USPHS  grant.  But  If 
USPHS  did  anything  to  disseminate  the  new 
facts  dug  up  by  the  research,  the  lay  public 
that  foots  the  bill  for  fluoridation  of  public 
drinking   water   never    heard    of    It. 

Among  the  scientists  who  attended  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  at  which  Taves  spoke 
was  a  young  Canadian,  Dr.  Gerald  Posen.  Dr. 
Posen  had  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  In  Balti- 
more and  had  gone  from  there  to  Montreal 
to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital.  There  he  did  clinical  research  with 
artlflclal  kidneys.  It  was  commonplace  for 
patients  aided  by  artlflclal  kidneys  to  be 
attacked  by  blood  and  bone  discomforts,  but 
these  problems  were  Just  as  commonly  dis- 
sipated by  supplementing  the  patient's  sup- 
ply of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  Vitamin  D. 
The  experience  at  Montreal  encouraged 
Posen  to  take  on  a  bigger  assignment  and 
he  went  to  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital  in 
Canada's  capital  city  to  take  charge  of  that 
institution's  artlflclal  kidney  unit.  There 
he  encountered  much  more  severe  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  types  of  bone  problems 
he  had  found  and  successfully  combated  in 
Montreal.  But  he  discovered  to  his  dismay 
that  the  treatments  he  had  used  In  Montreal 
would  not  work  In  Ottawa.  No  matter  what 
massive  therapeutic  dosages  he  prescribed, 
the  bone  deformation  in  his  artlflclal  kid- 
ney patients  grew  worse  Instead   of   better. 

Posen  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Artificial  Internal  Organs  in 
Philadelphia  to  learn  something  helpful  In 
alleviating  the  stiffering  of  the  people  In  his 
charge.  By  chance  he  sat  beside  Taves  at  a 
dinner  party.  He  told  Taves  his  troubles. 
Taves  asked  him  whether  the  poaslblllty  of 
fluoride  involvement  had  been  considered. 
Posen  said  It  had  not.  Taves  asked  whether 
the  public  drinking  water  in  Montreal  was 
fluoridated.  Posen  said  It  was  not.  Was  the 
public  drinking  water  of  Ottawa  fluoridated? 
Posen  did  not  know.  The  question  agitated 
him  so  much  that  he  walked  to  the  nearest 
telephone  and  called  Ottawa.  Waa  Ottawa's 
public  drinking  water  fluoridated?  Yes,  It  had 
been  since  November  1965. 

Poaen  made  an  immediate  decision.  He 
would  set  up  a  definitive  experiment  to  de- 
termine what,  If  any  role,  fluoride  might  be 
playing  in  the  suffering  of  his  artlflclal  kid- 
ney patients  In  Ottawa.  He  asked  Taves 
whether  Taves  would  make  analyses  of  the 
blood  of  the  patients.  Taves  was  happy  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  recently  made  a  discovery 
that  may  revolutionize  the  entire  study  of 
side  effects  of  fluoridated  drinking  water. 

Tlie  discovery  was  that.  Insofar  as  effects 
within  the  body  are  concerned,  there  Is  not 
one  form  of  fluoride  In  the  blood  but  two. 
One  of  the  two  Is  tightly  bound  to  protein 
soon  after  it  enters  the  body.  By  deflnltion, 
this  form  Is  not  free  to  combine  and  cause 
trouble.  The  second  form  is  a  free  Ion,  able 
to  enter  Into  any  number  of  potential  reac- 
tions. 

The  free  form  makes  up  somewhat  less 
than  16  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
fluoride  entering  the  body.  The  implications 
of  this  small  percentage  to  study  of  fluoride's 
side  effects  become  evident  when  the  per- 
centage Is  applied  to  the  fluoride  level  of 
normal  blood  in  a  community  without  an 
artiflclally  fluoridated  water  supply.  The 
fluoride  content  of  such  blood  Is  0.14  ppm, 
of  which  only  0.02  ppm  is  In  free  ionic  form. 
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If  the  drinking  water  of  that  commiuiity 
is  thereafter  fluoridated  at  the  standard  1 
ppm  level,  the  fluoride  concentration  in  the 
blood  of  the  community's  citizens  can  Jump 
to  0.19  ppm,  of  which  0.07  ppm  Is  free  to  re- 
act inside  the  body.  The  rise  In  total  blood 
fluoride  concentration  is  approximately  36 
per  cent;  but  the  rise  In  free  fluoride  is  260 
per  cent.  In  this  context,  the  possible  rela- 
tionships between  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  fluoride  to  water  and  the  side  effects  of 
fluoride  take  on  quite  different  proportions 
than  seemed  reasonable  before  Taves  sepa- 
rated the  bound  from  the  free  fluoride. 

The  availability  of  this  precise  new  tool  of 
fluoride  measurement,  in  the  skillful  hands 
of  lus  discoverer,  speeded  the  initiation  of 
Posen's  crucial  experiment.  His  next  step 
was  to  assure  a  continuing  story  of  what 
happened  to  fluoride  from  the  artlflclal  kid- 
ney bath  water  after  the  fluoride  entered  the 
blood  To  do  that,  he  had  to  match  the 
fluoride  concentration  In  the  blood  of  his 
patients  against  the  concentration  of  fluoride 
in  their  bones. 

He  asked  Taves  to  recommend  an  expert 
bone  analyst.  Taves  recalled  that  Dr.  L.  P. 
Belanger,  of  the  Department  of  Histology. 
University  of  Ottawa,  had  reviewed  a  widely 
dlscus-sed  Archives  of  Environmental  Health 
state-of-the-art  report  on  fluoride  pathways 
to  bone  [see  SR.  Jan.  4,  1964]  Posen  called 
for  help  from  Belanger.  who  referred  the 
challenge  to  one  of  the  three  authors  of  the 
state-of-the-art  report:  John  Marler,  a  chem- 
ical analyst  associated  with  Dr.  Dyson  Rose, 
an  Internationally  reputed  chemist  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Research  ouncll  of  Can- 
ada. Marler  agreed  to  analyze  bone  for  Posen 
If  Rose  would  approve.  Rose  approved,  on  the 
grounds  that  Posen's  project  was  an  impor- 
tant public  service  worthy  of  NRCs  respect 
All  that  remained  to  make  the  experiment 
foolproof  was  for  Posen  himself  to  record  his 
patients'  clinical  symptoms  In  fine  detail. 

At  intervals  thereafter,  samples  of  blood 
went  to  Taves  and  samples  of  bone  (mostly 
biopsied  from  the  iliac  crest,  the  bony  vestige 
at  the  base  of  the  spine  where  evolutionists 
say  pre-man  once  had  a  tall)  to  Mtirier,  The 
samples  were  identified  only  by  number. 
Neither  Taves  nor  Marler  knew  the  names 
or  physical  conditions  of  the  patients  they 
were  observing.  Only  Posen  had  the  identities 
and  clinical  records  that  flt  the  numbers. 

In  the  half  year  that  followed  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting,  Posen  accumulated  enough 
data  to  reach  several  solid  conclusions.  He 
incorporated  these  facts  into  a  paper  and 
took  It  to  Washington.  DC,  in  November 
1968  to  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Nephrology.  Expecting  a  small 
audience,  he  was  appalled  to  find  that  he 
h£id  been  assigned  the  biggest  conference 
room  available.  "I  vrtll  be  deafened  by  the 
echoes,"  he  said.  When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  speak,  however,  the  "iig  room  was  not 
only  filled  but  overflowing.  Hundreds  of  kid- 
ney specialists  were  attracted  by  his  subject. 
Posen  did  not  disappoint  them.  The  facts  he 
recited  thoroughly  confirmed  what  Taves  had 
hinted  at  three  years  before — fluoridated 
water  should  not  be  used  In  the  dialysis 
baths  of  artificial  kidneys  because  of  the  side 
effects  It  wreaks  in  the  bones  and  perhaps  In 
other  parts  of  the  patients'  bodies. 

If  any  account  of  Posen's  report  ever  has 
been  published  in  a  newspap>er  or  maga- 
zine or  on  a  radio  or  TV  broadcast,  SR's 
science  editor  Is  not  aware  of  It. 

The  reaction  of  the  medical  scientists  who 
applauded  Posen's  pronouncements  Is  an  in- 
structive commentary  on  the  power  of  the 
USPHS  fluoridation  dogma.  Scores  of  kidney 
specialists  buttonholed  htm  afterward,  but 
not  one  of  them  raised  the  question  whether 
fluoridation  of  public  drinking  water  ought 
to  be  discontinued,  or  whether  prop>06alB  for 
further  extension  of  the  practice  should  be 
subjected  to  vigorous  scrutiny.  The  only 
question  they  asked  was :  Where  can  our  hoe- 
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plt*U  buy  dependable  Alters  to  remove  fluo- 
ride from  the  dla;ysls  baths  of  our  ajtlflclal 
kidney  units  ' 

Po«en  was  In  fact  relles'ed  that  no  one  put 
the  larger  question  because  he  didn't  feel 
be  could  given  an  answer,  one  way  or  the 
other,  th*t  would  stand  up  under  scientific 
analysis  He  went  hume  to  Canada  located 
a  fluoride  Alter  manufacturer  \n  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  Ontario  and  ordered  a  set  of  de- 
mlnermllzers  to  attach  to  the  dialysis  baths 
of  artificial  kidneys  in  the  Ottawa  Cieneral 
Ho«pital 

Now  one  of  the  archaic  principles  that 
governs  the  practice  of  modern  medicine  says 
no  physician  Is  really  expected  to  be  t)etter 
than  average  As  long  as  a  d'lCt^^r  does  what 
most  of  his  ciiUeagues  In  his  nelghtxirhixxl 
do.  he  Is  safe  from  criticism  Improvements 
in  treatment  of  any  kind  are  therefore  slow 
to  achieve  acceptance  But  once  a  methixl  or 
a  technique  is  commonly  adopted.  Inertia 
acta  to  hold  it  in  operation  far  beyond  its 
period  of  tnie  worth  Nevertheless,  so  many 
physicians  share  an  inner  compulsion  to  sur- 
pass average  perf  >rmance  that  medicine  Is 
carried  forward  aimoat  in  spite  "f  itself,  in 
Individual  spurts  related  to  each  other 
through  an  Incredibly  intricate  network  of 
infor^iAi  feedbacks  Somehow  this  patchwork 
Ayst«gi.pf  communication  penetrated  the  si- 
lence surrounding  the  Posen  project  and 
placed  Posen's  name  on  the  list  of  speakers 
for  a  meeting  of  the  RAyal  Canadian  College 
of  Phyalcans  and  Surgeons  .it  Vancouver 
British  Columbia,  late  In  January  1969  Ma- 
rler  was  asked  to  speak  t«j  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety for  Clinical  Investigation,  which  met  at 
the  same  time  and  place  .\nd  for  the  first 
time  since  original  mention  uf  the  problem 
m  a  medical  journal  four  years  before,  the 
side  effects  of  fluoridated  water  In  the  bodies 
of  people  whose  survival  depends  on  artificial 
kidneys  became  news  to  the  daily  newspa- 
pers 

The  Canadian  Press  corresp  indent  who 
covered  the  Vancouver  meetings  sent  CP 
member  editors  a  dispatch   that   began 

The  artlfically-fluorldated  water  supplies 
of  certain  cities  may  cause  unexpected  com- 
plications m  the  use  of  kidney  machines  to 
keep  alive  patients  with  kidney  failure,  two 
Ottawa  d'jctors  rep<jrted    . 

Their  work  in  spotting  the  problem  .^nd 
examining  Its  effects  has  resu.'.ed  in  a  de- 
cision in  the  Ottawa  General  Hospital  not  to 
use  the  city's  fluoridated  water  In  the  kid- 
ney-machine treatment 

North  American  cities  are  being  checked 
to  determine  whether  other  centres  with 
fluoridated  water  experienced  the  same 
complications 

Southam  News  Services  clients  gut  a  much 
lon>{er  report  from  correspondent  Bob  Cohen 
which     'pened   with   these   paragraphs 

The  rtuiirlde  In  city  water  supplies  may  be 
aggravating  bone  problems  In  people  with 
diseased  kidneys  who  need  to  have  wastes 
mechanically  filtered  from  their  blood  every 
week 

An  Ottawa  study  which  describes  the 
possibility  was  outlined  here  at  the  an- 

nual meetlns;  of  the  Ruval  Canadian  College 
of   Physicians   and   Surgeons 

Dr  Gerald  Posen  head  of  the  Ottawa  Gen- 
eral Hospital's  hemodialysis  unit  reported 
that  fluorides  In  the  Ottawa  water  supply 
apparently  have  had  this  iikigr  ivailng  effect. 

He  and  -olleague  John  .Marler  .m  inalytlcal 
chemist  at  'he  National  Research  Council, 
are  now  trying  to  determine  whether  other 
cities  with  fluoridated  waiter  supplies  have 
had  the  same  experience 

.\s  so  often  happens  In  the  United  States 
when  the  Impact  of  science  on  society  is 
Involved,  the  reporters  at  Vancouver  appar- 
ently did  not  attempt  to  probe  beneath  the 
surface  of  events  PUii  texts  of  the  Posen 
and  Marler  talks  may  not  have  been  avail- 
able, but  abstracts  were,  and  their  author- 
ship citations   were  explicit    Posen  coslgned 
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Marler's  paper  Marler  coslgned  Posen's  and 
both  appended  the  names  of  Poeen's  boss  at 
Ottawa  Cieneral  Hospital,  Dr  Z  P  Jaworskl 
I  who  was  then  on  leave  from  Ottawa  to  serve 
as  a  consultant  at  Henry  Pord  Hospital  In 
Detroit  where  the  public  drinking  water  sup- 
ply Is  fluoridated  and  where  .illergles  and 
neurological  disturbances  have  been  at- 
tributed to  fluoride  for  years  by  Dr  George 
L  Waldbott '  and  of  Taves  who  remained 
m  Rochester  during  the  Vancouver  meetings. 
Had  'he  newsmen  at  Vancouver  asked  about 
Tave's  role  In  Piisen's  experiment,  they  would 
have  discovered  what  has  Just  been  recited 
here—  that  Po«en'»  work  was  a  confirmation 
of  Tave's  findings  if  1985  and  therefore 
already  on  a  f<xitlng  of  International  sig- 
nificance rather  than  being  a  prelude  to  com- 
ing significance 

In  opening  hl.s  remarks  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
PoR«»!i  mentioned  sixteen  cases  In  which  arti- 
ficial kidneys  were  used  at  Ottawa  General 
Hi>,stjjtal  since  1964  Later  in  a  long-distance 
telephcine  conversation  with  SR  t  science  edi- 
tor, he  discussed  fourteen  of  these  patients, 
who  had  minimal  or  no  detectable  bone  dls- 
e  ise  '  at  the  time  treatment  with  artificial 
itirlneys  began  Fnur  of  the  fourteen  died 
before  Posen  could  learn  very  much  abovit 
them  The  concentration  of  fluoride  In  the 
blood  of  all  of  the  remaining  ten  patients 
rose  to  levels  comparable  to  the  levels  that 
cause  fiuorlde-lnduced  bone  disease  In  ex- 
perimental .-inlnials  .Mkallne  phosphatase,  an 
enzyme  that  circulates  In  the  blood  In 
amounts  proportional  to  (llssolullon  of  bone 
in  the  bodv  also  ro.se  steadllv  In  volume  In  all 
ten  patients  By  the  end  of  a  year  of  dialysis 
with  fluoridated  water,  the  ten  patlent.s  had 
;ill  developed  bone  dlsea.se  Nine  of  the  ten 
■liinplalned  of  pain  in  their  bones  Six  were 
attacked  by  arthralgias  -arthrlllc-Uke  pains 
In  the  Joints  Three  developed  calcirlc  bursitis. 
.1  condition  In  which  mineral  crystals  Im- 
bed in  the  shoulder  muscles  and  saw  at  them 
fr<im  within  Muscles  of  five  f)l  the  ten 
patients  became  weakened,  and  m  three 
patients  svmpttims  of  Irritation  of  the  surface 
of  nerves  appeared 

X-ravs  meanwhile  showed  knobby  growths 
■  n  some  bones,  oversize  crystals  iif  mineral 
inside  other  txint^s.  and  disappearance  >>! 
minerals  from  areas  beneath  the  surfaces  t:t 
still  other  bones  Progressive  X-ray  pictures 
revealed  that  .a.s  the  perl(<d  of  dialysis  with 
fluoridated  water  lengthene<l.  dissolution  •:t 
bone  In  all  ten  patients  accelerated  In  nine 
of  the  ten.  the  mineral  substance  of  some 
bones  became  so  depleted  that  the  bones 
broke  spontaneously  For  example,  ribs 
cracked  under  the  pre.ssure  of  breathing 

One  of  the  ten  patients  died  last  summer, 
of  causes  that  Posen  says  have  not  been  de- 
ttrmlned  although  the  body  was  autopsled 
X-rays  of  that  patient  revealed  first  an  area 
it  bone  from  which  the  mlner:»l.<5  were  dis- 
appearing, then  an  associated  fracture  of 
the  bone  The  post-mortem  conhrmed  occur- 
rence of  a  metabolic  disorder  little  under- 
btfpod  by  laymen  This  phenomenon  arises 
from  Uie  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  body  are 
storehouses  erf  minerals  that  the  b<.idy  draws 
upon  in  time  of  need  When  the  bones  do  not 
respond  readily  to  the  demand  the  para- 
thyroid gland  sends  a  hormone  throtigh  the 
blood  to  order  the  hones  to  act  If  the  b<^ines 
itIU  do  not  resp<]nd.  the  parathyroid  assumes 
•he  hormone  did  not  deliver  the  message 
The  >;land  thereupon  exerts  it&elf  to  send 
more  hormones  Overexertion  causes  the 
•;lund  to  grow  beyond  Its  normal  size  In  the 
Ottawa  patient  whose  death  Is  under  dlscus- 
ilon  here  the  parathyroid  gland  was  oversize. 
<Jne  explanation  for  this  condition  could  be 
'hat  the  excessive  fluoride  In  the  bone  had 
■•ornbine<l  with  and  thus  l'>cked  vip  an  un- 
■iBuaily  large  .iniounl  of  ra.num  As  the 
parathyroid  hormone  carried  Its  orders 
deeper  into  the  bone,  underlying  calcium 
moved  out  in  response  to  the  Instructions   By 
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•hat  time,  the  enlarged  gland  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  crying  "give."  and  It  continued 
to  call  after  the  need  for  calcium  had  passe<! 

Posen  characterized  the  Influence  of  fluo- 
ride in  his  fourteen  rases  as  "a  complicat- 
ing factor;  we  don't  know  enough  yet  to  call 
It  a  cause  "  Marler,  who  found  among  his 
chemical  .maly.ses  the  highest  concentrations 
if  fluoride  ever  observed  In  human  bone, 
concurred  m  the  view  that  results  of  the 
exper.ment.s  to  date  "make  It  dtflUcult  to  pin- 
point fluoride  involvement  Nevertheless."  he 
said  m  his  report  to  the  Canadian  Society  if 
Clinical  Investigation,  "we  have  observed  a 
pattern  of  bone  disease  that  does  not  respKind 
to  normal  therapy,  associated  with  high  fluo- 
ride levels  111  I  blood  I  serum  and  bone' which 
strongly  suggest  fluoride  involvement  In  this 
particular  form  of  bone  disease." 

Of  the  nine  surviving  subjects  of  the 
study  four  have  received  natural  kidneys 
transplanted  from  other  persons.  Two  ,ire 
using  artificial  kidneys  at  home,  and  three 
remain  in  the  hoepltal  "Currently."  Marler 
told  his  professional  audience  In  Vancouver. 
the  Ottawa  patients  are  being  dlalysed  with 
fluoride- free  water,  and  we  hope  to  report  on 
the  tollow-up  phase  in  the  near  future.  "  Im- 
mediately after  the  switch  from  fluoridated 
to  unfiuortdated  vi-ater,  the  condition  of  the 
patients  improved  To  what  extent  the  Im- 
provement will  continue  remains  to  be  seen. 
Marler  wholeheartedly  endorsed  Posen's  clos- 
ing statement  to  the  Royal  Canadian  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  We  recommend 
that  fluoridated  water  not  be  used  for  hemo- 
dialysis until  the  role  of  fluoride  in  renal 
osteodystrophy  Is  clarified  "' 

In  Its  news  dispatch  concerning  the  Van- 
couver meeting,  the  Canadian  Press  quoted 
Posen  and  Marler  iis  having  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  "their  findings  have  no  Impli- 
cations whatever  in  the  use  of  fluoridated 
water  for  drinking  In  those  centers  which 
add  the  chemical  to  the  water  supply  as  .i 
tooth  decay  preventive  "'  Questioned  on  this 
point  by  telephone  afterward.  Poeen  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  statement  but  conceded 
he  could  not  document  Us  scientifically,  nor. 
he  said,  could  he  document  the  opposite  con- 
clusion that  fluoridation  of  public  drinking 
water  evokes  side  effects  on  a  sufficiently 
broad  spectrum  to  Justify  discontinuance  of 
the  fluoridation  practice  "I  don't  wish  to  be 
a  party  to  the  fluoridation  controversy.' 
Posen  said  I  wish  only  to  continue  my 
research  and  see  where  It  takes  me.  " 

Marler  .igreed  that  Poeen  alone  had  made 
the  statement  quoted  by  CP  Marler's  per- 
sonal position  was  that  Ottawa  General  Hos- 
pital's experience  with  fluoridated  water  in 
artificial  kidneys,  plus  the  Rochester-Seattle 
experience  reported  earlier  by  Taves,  plus 
repeated  reports  In  the  medical  literature  >■'. 
.side  effects  caused  by  fluoride  In  water 
abroad,  have  clear  implications  for  exposure 
to  fluoride  everywhere  in  the  en\'lronment. 
and  that  these  call  for  deeper  research  into 
the  metabolic  behavior  not  only  of  fluoride 
but  of  other  trace  elements  In  biology  such 
as  phosphate,  magneeium.  calcium,  citrate, 
and  cobalt  .As  man  enters  .m  era  of  pro- 
found concern  (jver  the  totality  of  his  en- 
vironment. Ignorance  of  small  convergences 
may  frustrate  his  understanding  of  larger 
conse<)uences 

In  presenting  his  observations  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  of  Clinical  Investigation, 
Marler  emphasized  that  side  effects  of  fluori- 
dated water  moving  Into  the  body  through  an 
artificial  kidney  are  not  now  being  translated 
into  predictions  of  side  effects  that  will  be 
brought  ,ibout  by  fluoridated  water  taken  bv 
mouth  He  reminded  that  the  concentration 
of  iree  ionic  fluoride  In  the  blood  can  be  is 
low  ae  0  02  ppm.  whereas  the  concentration  of 
fluoride  in  artificially  fluoridated  water  Is  1 
ppm  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  fluoride 
in  the  bath  water  of  an  artificial  kidney  can 
be  proportionately  as  much  as  fifty  times  the 
amount  in  the  blc  ad  that  the  plastic  coll  of 
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the  kidney  carries  through  the  bath.  The  50- 
to-1  gradient  between  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  coll  membrane  drives  fluoride 
across  the  membrane  from  the  water  Into 
the  blood  until  an  osmotic  equilibrium  Is 
reached 

At  the  50-to-l  ratio,  fluoridated  water  pro- 
duced bone  disease  In  ten  patients  studied  at 
Ottawa  General  Hospital  within  a  year;  In 
two  and  a  half  years,  all  ten  patients  were 
actively  sick.  As  Is  recalled  In  Michael  'Wol- 
lan's  brief  history  of  fluoridation  beginning 
on  page  56  of  this  Issue  of  SR,  specialists  in 
fluoride  chemistry  who  opposed  Initiation  of 
fluoridation  of  public  drinking  water  years 
ago  vTarned  that  fluoride  was  such  a  subtle 
enzyme  Inhibitor  that  Its  damaging  effects 
would  be  a  long  while  In  exposing  themselves; 
nevertheless,  those  si>eciallsts — several  of 
them  Nobel  Prize  winners — insisted  that  the 
effects  would  be  inexorable.  SR'6  science  edi- 
tor believes  there  Is  now  excellent  cause  to 
determine  whether  the  protesting  Nobellsts 
were  right  or  wrong.  If  water  fluoridated  at  a 
concentration  of  1  ppm  can,  by  moving 
through  an  artificial  kidney,  cripple  the  body 
It  enters  "within  a  year.  It  Is  time  to  discover 
whether  water  fluoridated  at  a  concentration 
of  1  ppm  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  crip- 
ple the  bodies  of  severe  kidney  disease  victims 
who  drink  the  water  dally  for  ten  to  twenty 
or  more  years. 

Tlie  question  posed  In  these  columns  five 
years  ago  grows  more  pertinent  with  time's 
passage:  Is  fluoride's  effect  sufficiently  selec- 
tive? Does  It  protect  the  teeth  without  exact- 
ing penalties  elsewhere  In  the  body?  To  re- 
peat a  comment  made  here  at  that  time: 

Surely  we  have  learned  to  respect  this 
question.  We  have  frightening  examples  from 
ihi  past  to  justify  It.  Radium  water  was 
drunk  by  the  glassful,  with  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  advanced  physicians,  until 
someone  suddenly  discovered  that  those  who 
were  drinking  It  were  slowly  disintegrating 
internally.  Sulfa  elixir  was  accepted  as  a 
cure-all  for  a  while;  when  its  full  effects  were 
realized,  the  drug  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  reformed  as  a  consequence.  X-rays  were 
performed  for  every  imaginable  purpose  in 
the  belief  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
:is  too  much  diagnosis;  then  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1956  reported  that 
X-rays  were  a  greater  Immediate  peril  to 
health  and  life  than  any  other  form  of  radia- 
tion, and  the  use  of  X-rays  dropped  sharply 
almost  overnight.  Antibiotics  worked  wonders 
ugalnst  some  of  man's  toughest  competitors 
.imong  the  bacteria;  but  overuse  of  anti- 
biotics in  a  shotgun  type  of  therapy  alien 
;o  modern  medicine  brought  the  removal  of 
the  antibiotics  division  director  of  the  U.S. 
F(x>d  and  Drug  Administration  only  a  few 
years  back,  and  today  the  medical  profes- 
sion exhorts  Its  members  continually  to 
ituard  against  the  undesirable  side  effects  of 
antibiotics. 

.'Vdequate  protection  of  children's  teeth 
iiealnst  decay  Is  not  at  Issue.  Such  protection 
can  be  provided  without  Indiscriminately 
dosing  people  of  robust  and  frail  health  alike 
with  fluoride.  To  pay  out  public  moneys  to 
fluoridate  public  drinking  water  and  then 
pay  out  more  public  moneys  to  de-fluorldate 
water  used  in  hospitals  Is  hardly  an  exercise 
In  economy  when  It  Is  possible  to  confer 
fluoride's  tooth  decay  Inhibiting  benefits  on 
children  who  need  It  by  simply  adding  flu- 
oride pills  to  drinking  water  In  the  children's 
homes  USPHS  could  subsidize  purchase  and 
distribution  of  the  pills.  According  to  one 
of  four  letters  on  the  subject  published  last 
January  In  Science.  Journal  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  pills  would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sums  spent  In  fluoridating  the  water  of  a 
city  To  repeat  another  observation  made 
here  five  years  ago: 

A  possible  danger  In  the  continuing  effort 
•if  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  flu- 
oridate public  drinking  water  Is  that  It  runs 
counter  to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
citizen. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
negotiations  in  Paris,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rages  on  with  increasing  fur>'.  In  the 
week  ending  March  1,  453  American  serv- 
icemen were  killed  in  Vietnam  and  2,593 
were  wounded.  As  of  March  1,  the  total 
number  of  U.S.  servicemen  killed  since 
1961  totaled  32,376.  At  present  casualty 
rates,  the  total  number  killed  in  Vietnam 
will  soon  surpass  the  total  of  33,629  serv- 
icemen lost  in  the  entire  Korean  war. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  entire  number 
of  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam — 9,425 — 
has  been  lost  since  the  preliminary  Paris 
peace  negotiations  began  on  May  10  of 
last  year,  and  2,319  lost  their  lives  in  the 
3  months  since  South  Vietnam  joined  the 
Paris  talks  on  December  7. 

These  casualty  figures  make  it  clear 
that  hostilities  have  increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  since  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions began.  With  speculation  increasing 
that  President  Nixon  may  take  some  re- 
taliatory action  against  the  latest  offen- 
sive by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  and  thus  initiate  a  new  round  of 
escalation  and  buildup,  the  hopes  for 
an  early  negotiated  end  to  the  war  are 
severely  threatened. 

The  heavy  casualties  during  the  past 
3  months  are  not  unrelated  to  a  step-up 
in  offensive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Last  December  14,  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  warned  that  in- 
creasing U.S.  military  activity — coincid- 
ing with  a  decline  in  battalion-scale  as- 
saults by  the  North  Vietnamese — was  en- 
dangering the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  The 
editorial  cautioned  that  an  upset  in  the 
balance  in  Vietnam  in  advance  of  a  set- 
tlement "is  bound  to  produce  a  reaction 
sooner  or  later"  that  could  "wreck  the 
chance  for  a  negotiated  peace." 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  March 
9  stated: 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  It  can  not  demand  the  right  to 
press  the  fighting  with  Increased  vigor  Itself 
while  charging  double  cross  whenever  the 
Communists  do  the  same. 

Recently,  I.  F.  Stone,  in  his  February 
10,  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  United  Slates 
and  South  Vietnamese  offensive  military 
initiatives  since  the  start  of  the  Pari,? 
negotiations  in  December.  Assessment  ot 
the  Intentions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
is  hindered,  he  says,  by  the  Pentagon  s 
"censorship"  of  figures  on  enemy-initi- 
ated actions. 

In  his  column  of  March  7  in  the  New 
York  Times  James  Reston  argued  that  a 
settlement  cannot  be  achieved  until 
President  Nixon  makes  clear  his  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

So  long  as  the  enemy  Is  in  doubt  about  this 
critical  point — 

Reston  says — 
the   chances   are   that   the   war   will   go   on 
Indefinitely. 

Moreover,  according  to  New  York  Post 
columnist  James  Wechsler,  Ambassador 
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Averell  Harriman,  the  chief  Paris  nego- 
tiator for  the  Johnson  administration, 
has  said  that  the  present  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive is  "essentially  a  response  to  our 
actions  rather  than  a  deliberate  reckless 
attempt  to  dictate  the  peace  terms  or 
torpedo  the  talks." 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  February 
10  article  from  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly,  the 
March  7  New  York  Times  column  by 
James  Reston,  and  the  New  York  Time.s 
editorial  of  March  9. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  heed  these 
cautions  and  to  realize  that  increased 
military  pressure  can  only  lead  to  in- 
creased casualties  and  a  prolongation  of 
the  war  which  has  already  cost  an  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese life. 

The  articles  follow  i 
I  Prom   I.   F.   stone's   Weekly.   Feb.    10.    1969| 
Why   the  Casualties  Rise  as  the 
Peace  Talks  Go  On 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  a  cease-fire 
In  "Vietnam  calls  for  close  examination  It 
was  sophistry  to  say  that  a  cease-fire  "may 
be  meaningless"  In  a  guerrilla  war  because 
of  the  dlfllculty  In  controlling  It.  Whatever 
element  of  truth  this  may  contain  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  the  history  of  past  truces  in 
the  9-year  old  Vietnam  war  shows  that  the 
other  side  has  had  little  difficulty  In  enforc- 
ing a  cease-fire  on  Its  own  troops.  Cease-fires 
have  been  broken  by  the  other  side  on  any 
meaningful  scale  only  when  they  wanted  to 
break  It,  as  In  the  Tet  offensive  last  year. 
or  In  defensive  response  to  the  aggressive 
patrolling  which  has  been  our  military's  own 
way  of  getting  around  cease-fire  orders  In 
holiday  truces.  Until  the  bombing  pause  the 
U.S.  official  line  was  to  call  for  a  cease-fire 
as  the  price  of  a  bombing  halt.  The  line  has 
changed  because  we  hope  to  exploit  the 
present  situation  by  "clean  up"  operations 
against  the  guerrillas  In  the  South.  That  is 
why  casualties  still  rise  as  the  peace  talks 
go  on. 

POLITICAL  CENSORSHIP   AT  THE    PENTAGON 

A  neat  bit  of  censorship  Is  helping  to  hide 
the  truth.  The  Pentagon  gives  out  figures  on 
attacks  Initiated  from  our  side  but  the  fig- 
ures on  enemy-initiated  attacks  are  classi- 
fied", an  antiseptic  word  for  censored  One 
of  these  censored  figures  came  to  light  last 
December  14  when  the  Neic  York  TTmes  in 
an  editorial.  "Endangering  the  Pence  Talks", 
said  "Since  the  bombing  halt,  the  enemy  has 
Initiated  only  one  battalion-slzed  .issault 
By  comparison  last  month  American  troops 
mounted  63  battalion  operations  and  South 
■Vietnam  staged  664  such  campaigns"  It  said 
the  purpose  was  "to  extend  .South  Viet- 
namese Government  control  over  disputed 
areas  and  territory  long  controlled  by  the 
Vletcong"  and  warned  that  such  an  effort 
"to  upset  the  balance  In  Vietnam  in  advance 
of  a  settlement  In  Paris  is  bound  to  produce 
a  reaction  .sooner  or  later"  and  risk  a  flareup 
"that  could  wreck  the  chance  for  a  neeotl- 
ated  peace." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Nixon  pres.«  cciifcrence. 
we  went  over  to  the  Pentagon  to  check  the 
Times  figures  and  bring  them  up  to  date  We 
found  the  temjx)  of  offensive  operations  from 
our  side  had  gone  up  about  25';  in  Decem- 
ber over  November.  The  figures  on  battalion- 
sized  ojjerations  from  our  .side  in  December 
were  824  South  Vietnamese.  84  US.  and  48 
combined,  or  a  total  of  956  as  aealn^t  the 
727  figure  the  Times  gave  for  November,  B\it 
when  we  asked  for  the  figures  on  enemy- 
initiated  actions  of  battalion  size,  we  were 
told  that  all  the  figures  on  enemy-initiated 
actions  were  in  classified  tables.  We  went  to 
two  different  sources  and  finally  put  in  a 
formal  question  on  why  such  figures  were 
classified,  but  we're  ctlli  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. The  New  York  Times  assertion  was  not 
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cbjajeng«d  Ona  officer  explained  that  any 
peper  with  a  man  in  Saigon  who  kept  a 
•harp  eye  on  the  daily  contmuniquae  could 
get  azures  on  enemy- initiated  attaclu  Obvi- 
oualy  the  totaU  on  enemy  attaclu  do  not 
keep  any  information  from  the  enemy  he 
doo«  not  already  tnow  This  la  political  not 
military  censorship,  designed  not  to  confuae 
the  enemy  but  to  hide  what  Ls  i<olng  oc 
fponj  the  American  public.  We  hope  some 
members  of  Congress  will  Inalst  that  these 
figures  be  released 

The  course  In  Vietnam  becomes  clearer  If 
one  compares  it  with  U  Thant  s  original  3- 
polnt  plan  for  peace  At  hlB  press  .-onferenre 
January  28  the  Secretary  Oeneml  noted 
that  two  ol  the  points  hnd  been  put  into 
effect  the  bombing  of  the  North  had  ended 
and  talks  among  ill  the  parties  involved  had 
begun.  V  Thanfs  third  fKJint  *a«  jl  gradual 
de-eecalatlon  of  the  fighting  Instead  of  de- 
escalatlng  in  respon.ie  to  the  considerable 
de-escalation  on  the  uther  side  we  have  been 
stepping  up  both  ground  and  ^terla;  action 
In  the  3outh.  as  we  have  the  bombings  over 
Laos 

Tacitly  or  explicitly  !t  la  now  becoming 
clearer  Johnaon  exacted  n  sharp  price  when 
he  ended  the  bombing  of  the  North  He  im- 
po"*d.  severe  restrictions  on  enemy  activity 
WhUe.avJtlng  !t  poBBlble  for  ua  ui  increase 
ours  The  Nixon  administration  l.s  carrv-lng 
on  the  strategy  of  Johnson's  This  strategy 
has  two  elements  The  first  Is  tn  threaten 
resumpUon  of  the  bombing  in  the  North  if 
the  other  side  should  resume  substantial 
forays  or  sheUlngs  from  the  DMZ  or  should 
attack  the  larger  clUes  The  second  Is  to  take 
advantage  jf  these  mllltarv-  .Imitations  on 
the  other  side  to  move  conslderabie  forces 
from  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam 
where  they  have  been  on  guard  against  ,i  p<jB- 
slble  tnviWlon  from  the  DMZ  These  forces 
have  been  moved  !=ou'-h  for  ' pacification  ' 
operations  In  the  Mekong  Deita  TTuj  has 
been  a  f  ierrllla  stronghold  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  uprising  Aj<:ilnst  the  French  The 
aim  Ls  to  reconquer  the  Delta  for  the  Saigon 
regime 

THB     SXMAWTICS    OF     *CCII.BK.*Tn)    WIS 

The  bombing  of  the  North  ended  Nov  1 
The  escalation  from  our  side  began  at  the 
same  time  In  the  three  months  .since  more 
than  J,i)0O  Americans  have  lost  their  lives 
White  House  orders  explain  the  rising  casual- 
ty lliita.  Clark  Clifford  lifted  the  curtain  on 
them  last  November  :J4  when  he  said  'Oen- 
era;  Abrams  has  specific  Instructions  to 
maintain  constant  ind  intensive  pressure  on 
the  enemy  "  The  fighi-and-Uik  strategy  wiis 
ours  Our  Madison  .Avenue-minded  mllltarv 
Invented  a  new  .soap  ad  phrase  to  sell  this 
accelerated  warfare  They  renamed  It  "ac- 
celerated pacification."  ClltTonl  added  loyally 
that  this  was  "the  right  psychology  and  the 
right  strategy  to  follow  now"  but  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Ahen  we  begin  to 
axake  progress  In  Paris  and  agreement  "In 
certain  .ireas "  was  reached  "then  Instruction 
could  be  given  by  Hanoi  to  their  battlefield  . 
conunanders.  and  instruction  could  be  given 
here  by  President  Johnson  to  General  Abrams 
to  withdraw  from  contacts  with  enemy 
forces  "  The  enemy  began  withdrawing  from 
contact  and  trying  to  evade  battle  months 
ago  But  there  has  been  no  de-escalation  on 
our  side  Three  weeks  later  jn  Faoe  the  Na- 
tion. Clifford  isee  p  1  box  >  declared  him- 
self "Inordinately  impatient  with  the  con- 
tinued deaths  of  American  boys  in  Vietnam" 
and  urged  a  cease-flre  Neither  Johnson  nor 
Nixon  s«em  to  share  this  ImpaUence  Nixon 
can  cut  the  casualties  any  time  he  orders 
de-eacalation  and  a  defensive  strategy,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  McOovern  in  .*  speech 
Feb  3  to  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam 

The  premise  of  negotiations  is  that  neither 
side  can  win  a  military  victory.  If  we  are 
negouaung.  why  go  on  killing''  If  we  hope 
to  achieve  our  alms  In  South  Vietnam  by  a 
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stspup  In  the  killing,  why  negotiate'  The 
cynical  answer  is  that  the  negotiations  serve 
as  a  smokescreen  Neither  the  D.S  military 
nor  the  Saigon  regime  ever  wanted  to  nego- 
tiate The  Paris  talks  for  them  only  make 
It  easier  to  continue  the  war  There  U  a 
steady  flow  of  optimistic  stortea  from  Saigon 
on  how  well  the  war  is  now  going.  One  by 
Charles  Mohr  in  the  New  York  Times  Jan.  3 
put  Its  finger  on  a  crucial,  though  nonmlU- 
tary  factor  "One  Important  factor  on  which 
present  optimism  la  based."  Mohr  wrote.  •'Is 
the  hope  that  a  decision  to  continue  to  prose- 
i'lfp  t.*ie  aar  can  be  reconciled  with  the  do- 
mestic Amerlcaii  desire  'to  ease  the  pain"  ". 
REALrriEs  nw  .notici 
Ppw  notice  the  realities  reflected  In  the 
iaat  M'  weekly  casually  rep<irt  from  Saigon 
I  WashingCitn  Post.  Jan  31  i  The  report  cov- 
i^fd  tfie  wet-k  fnded  Jan  18  1 196  US  dead 
and  1277  u;ouridfd\  and  the  week  ended  Jan. 
.'i  I  f  90  US.  dead  and  1224  icoundedi  Why 
are  casualties  .still  so  heavy'  The  AP  ex- 
plained that  while  there  has  been  no  sus- 
tained large-scale  fighting  since  last  Fall 
thousands  of  V  S  and  government  troops 
carry  out  dally  operations  In  .search  of  the 
elusive  enemy  '  It  added  that  pushes  are 
also  being  made  Into  areas  long  held  by  the 
Vletcong.  and  m  these,  even  when  no  opposi- 
tion Is  encountered,  there  lire  casualties  from 
alines  and  booby  traps  "  .'Icrw  long  can  these 
offerutve  operatKtns  go  on  icU/iouf  a  counter- 
'>tffH.itve  from  the  other  stde?  As  we  write, 
for  the  tirft  ttme  in  three  months,  there 
have  been  three  battalion  ttcc  enemi/  attacks 
tri  the  past  feu;  days.  It  is  time  to  make  the 
US  public  aware  of  all  this  before  fighting 
lares  up  again  I'l  full  fury 

It  Is  nonsense  to  say  thai  you  cannot  have 
a  ceaae-tlre  lii  Vietnam  Flghllng  ended  in 
the  first  Vietnamese  war  when  a  cease-flre 
was  negotiated  at  OenevB  in  1954  Then  it 
was  part  of  the  general  .settlement  The 
question  Is  one  ol  policy,  not  feasibility  TTie 
Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  oppose  a  cease- fire 
until  there  has  been  a  political  settlement. 
The  U  S  and  Saigon  don  t  want  a  cease-flre 
until  there  has  wen  a  military  "settlement" 
They  cling  t<i  the  old  hope  that  the  war  will 
end  with  the  enemy  fading  away  ".  a  favor- 
ite phrase  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  whom 
Nixon  resuscitated  to  be  his  chief  negotiator 
it  Pans  The  US  military  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing their  plans  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  iro  .settlement  In  Paris.  They  plan  a 
prolonged  .American  occupation,  though  on 
a  reduced  scale  From  those  most  deeply 
InvoUed  lu  overall  strategy"  in  Halgon  and 
Washington.  US.  News  ifr  World  Raport  Jan 
27  reported  that  our  military  foresee  a  slow 
reductltjn  of  U  S  forces  in  Vietnam  to  200.- 
000  men  by  the  end  if  1B7I  They  set  that 
level  as  the  basis  for  a  long-haul,  low-cost 
effort  in  Vietnam  that  could  continue  In- 
deuuitely  '  On  such  a  scale  "low  cost"  could 
siiu  mean  J5  or  86  billion  The  military  men 
U  S  iV<'ifs  Interviewed  regard  Korea  as  a 
precedent.  There  we  still  have  50.0O0  men  15 
years  after  the  shooting  sW)pped  We  also 
have  no  peace  treaty,  a  continued  trickle  of 
casualties  and  the  ever  present  danger  that 
the  war  may  break  out  aifitln  at  any  time 
rhat  Is  not  a  comforting  ;jrecedent 

ceASE-Ftae  Acrr*TioN  in  saigon 
For  the  Vietnamese  people  the  end  of 
>Jomblng  in  tlit  North  has  meant  tn  Intensi- 
fied terror  from  the  skies  In  'he  South  B  52s 
are  employed  like  buckshot  spreading  de- 
struction ijver  wide  areas,  often  on  the  edge 
of  the  cities  wherever  we  think  a  few  guer- 
rillas may  oe  hiding  Nobody  but  the  victims 
have  any  conception  of  what  this  horror 
means  It  Is  not  str.inge  that  In  Saigon,  de- 
spite press  control  and  the  thousands  Im- 
prisoned for  pe-ice  igltatlon.  the  cry  for  a 
•  eise-tlre  h<ii  been  rising,  though  little  re- 
p  rted  m  aie  U  S  press  Both  Le  Monde  iJan 
2H  29 1  and  Le  Figuro  (Jan.  29)  report  that 
elements  which  have  hitherto  strongly  sup- 
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ported  Thleu  have  Joined  the  militant  Bud- 
dhists In  demanding  a  ceas*-fire.  They  quote 
Father  C»  Van  L*u.  he»d  of  the  D*n-Tlen 
bloc  in  the  Saigon  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as 
calling  for  a  cease-flre  now.  as  have  two 
leaders  or  the  Don  Xa  and  the  Grand  Union 
P  irces.  organs  respectively  of  the  Hoa  Hao 
sect  and  one  faction  of  the  Catholics.  Both 
parties  demonstrated  last  November  in  favor 
of  Thleu  Now  both  parties  have  swung  over 
to  the  Buddhist  demand  for  an  Immediate 
cease-flre.  In  this,  as  tn  to  much  else,  ue 
are  very  poorly  informed  at  to  what  ordinary 
Vietnamese  think.  To  call  for  peace  is  still  to 
risk  jatl  m  Saigon  The  ungaged  voice  of 
popular  sentiment  may  be  better  expressed  ::. 
a  manifesto  issued  m  Paris  [Le  Monde  Jan 
30)  of  a  Movement  of  the  Free  Forces  uf 
Vietnam,  representing  both  civilian  exiles  and 
former  Vietnamese  officers  who  fought  in  the 
army  organized  by  the  French.  It  terms  the 
present  regime  nothing  but  a  prolongaikn 
of  H)e  Fascist  regime  of  Ngo  Olnh  Diem  , 
wlilcA  governs  bv  terror"  It  calls  for  Its  rr- 
placement  by  a  provisional  government  which 
can  negotiate  In  Paris  with  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi 

This  parallels  the  position  taken  by  Han  -! 
and  the  NLP  in  the  P:irls  peace  talks  Tlie 
NLP  spokesman  called  for  the  formation  >>: 
a  broadly  representative  provisional  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  which  would  organize  "free 
general  elections  In  South  Vietnam"  and  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  NLF  In  the  Pans 
talks  as  in  independent  and  equal  partv 
(See  texts  in  Lt  Monde,  Jan.  28).  "'Although 
they  speak  of  negotiations  for  peace,"  the 
NLF  delegate  to  the  Paris  talks  said,  "the 
United  States  continues  to  intensify  the  war. ' 
^^d  still  does  not  wish  to  renounce  their 
att^resslve  alms  In  South  Vietnam."  We  .tre 
paying  heavily  In  American  lives  In  an  effort 
to  Impose  the  Saigon  regime  by  force  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  That  Is  *hy  the  casualties 
rise  as  the  peace  talks  go  on 

(From   the  New   York  Times,  Mar.  7,   1969 1 

.Ma.  Nixon  and  the  Vietnam  Casualttcs 
(By  Jamee  Beaton) 

In  .1  few  weeks,  at  the  present  casualty  rate, 
more  Americans  will  have  been  killed  i.i 
Vietnam  than  in  any  other  conflict  In  U.b. 
history  except  the  ClvU  War  and  the  two 
World  Wars. 

Last  week.  463  Americana  were  killed  in 
Vietnam  and  2.593  wounded  This  brought 
the  total  US  combat  dead  to  32,376 — very 
close  to  the  33.629  total  for  the  entire  Ko- 
rean War. 

In  the  face  of  this  terrible  waste  and  kill- 
ing, the  urgent  need  for  a  new  and  creatUe 
effort  to  end  the  fighting  Is  manifest  The 
negotiators  are  stuck  in  Paris  The  new  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  Is  following  the 
same  old  poUclee.  The  language  of  the  war 
is  lower  but  the  coat  Is  higher. 

THE    DEATH    TALKS 

In  fact.  9,425  Americans  have  been  killed 
in  Vietnam  since  the  preliminary  peace  talks 
began  In  Paris  last  May  13,  and  2.319  of  these 
have  died  since  South  Vietnam  Joined  the 
enlarged  talks  last  Dec   7. 

The  carnage  among  the  Vietnamese  mean- 
while Is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  On 
the  enemy  side  alone,  according  to  the  oJE- 
clal  U.S.  command  In  Saigon,  at  least  457.131 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
have  been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  1961 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  and 
nobody  has  the  heart  to  estimate  the  dead 
among  the  civilian  population.  North  and 
South. 

The  reaction  to  all  this  Is  remarkably  cas- 
ual Even  expressions  of  pity  are  now  seldom 
heard  The  enemy  continues  his  r:>cket  at- 
tacks on  Saigon  .Embassador  Henry  Ciby. 
Lodge  says  in  Paris  that  "the  consequences 
of  these  attacks "  .are  the  enemy's  responsi- 
bUlty.  President  Nixon  says  that  If  the  at- 
tacks go   on.   he   will   make  "some   response 
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that  Is  appropriate."  And  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  says  In  Saigon:  "We  will  not 
tolerate  continued  enemy  escalation  of  the 
war." 

There  Is  not  even  any  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  or  on  whether 
the  enemy  was  first  to  step  up  the  military 
pressure,  or  vice  versa.  Washington  says  It 
had  an  "understanding"  that  there  would  be 
no  enemy  attacks  on  the  cities  If  It  stopped 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  holds 
There  was  no  such  understanding.  Hanoi 
says  the  U.S.  kept  up  the  bombing  pressure 
.tnd  the  search-and-destroy  raids  early  this 
year:  Washington  says  It  did  so  In  response 
to  the  enemy's  Increasing  pressure. 

Meanwhile,  despite  all  the  recent  expres- 
sions of  mutual  understanding  between 
President  Nixon  and  ofBclals  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  European  countries, 
the  efforts  of  London,  Parts,  Moscow  and 
even  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  have  virtually  ceased. 

THE   CRITICAL    POINT 

In  this  situation.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that 
President  Nlxon  Is  not  going  to  get  a  settle- 
ment without  a  shift  In  pwUcy.  He  has  ap- 
parently been  hoping  that  by  sounding  rea- 
sonable toward  both  Saigon  and  Hanoi,  the 
enemy  will  come  forward  with  the  compro- 
mise President  Johnson  could  not  get,  but 
this  Is  not  forthcoming. 

The  sticking  point  for  the  enemy  Is  hit 
doubt  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
vtnthdraw  from  that  peninsula.  Hanoi  simply 
ctumot  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
sacrifice  over  32,000  lives  and  spend  over  $30 
billion  a  year  In  defense  of  a  principle,  then 
make  peace  and  take  Its  men  back  home. 

In  actual  fact,  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  if  Mr.  Nlxon  could  get  a  negotiated 
peace,  he  would  be  willing  to  do  precisely 
that,  but  he  has  not  made  the  point  clear, 
and  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  in  doubt  libout 
this  critical  point,  the  chances  are  that  the 
war  will  go  on  indefinitely. 

If  this  Intention  were  emphatically  stated 
Instead  of  merely  being  discussed  around  the 
White  House  as  a  likely  objective  of  UJB. 
policy,  then  It  might  be  possible  to  bring  the 
influence  of  the  world  community,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  bear  on  the  Paris  talks. 

THX    WISKIT7L    WATrlNC 

But  the  President  hesitates.  He  is  EtiU 
hoping  the  old  ixjllcy  will  work  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  in  new  hands  and  ia  being  ex- 
pressed In  different  language.  He  is  back  on 
the  brink  again  of  one  more  military  re- 
sponse to  the  enemy's  attacks,  though  there 
IS  no  evidence  that  the  enemy,  having  lost 
I  -.er  450,000  men.  will  hesitate  to  keep  on 
sacrificing  until  It  is  sure  American  power 
will  definitely  be  removed  as  part  of  any 
settlement. 

Sooner  or  later.  Mr.  Nlxon  will  probably 
have  to  come  to  this  decision,  and  the  longer 
he  waits,  the  harder  It  will  be  to  make  the 
switch,  the  greater  the  danger  of  one  more 
round  of  escalation,  and  the  higher  the 
death  tolls. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,  1969] 
The  President's  Vietnam  Test 

The  challenge  confronting  President  Nlxon 
:ri  the  current  Vletcong  offensive  is  to  resist 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  tendency  to  react.  In 
•  he  words  of  one  high  official  of  the  old 
.Administration,  "as  if  his  manhood  were  at 
■ake." 

Tlie  sudden  doubling  of  American  casual- 
;.es  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  bitter  new  Indl- 
c.iiion  of  the  high  price  of  this  dismal  war, 
one  that  makes  clearer  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity for  ending  It  with  maximum  speed.  That 
endeavor  will  not  be  aided  by  another  rash 
of  self-defeating  responses  dictated  by  frxis- 
tratlon  and  anger. 

In  his  foreign  policy  news  conference  last 
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week.  President  Nlxon  confirmed  that  the 
Communist  attacks  In  South  Vietnam  have 
been  "primarily  directed  toward  military  tar- 
gets." Only  "technically,"  In  his  phrase,  do 
they  contravene  the  American  warning  that 
attacks  against  major  cities  would  make  it 
impoasible  to  maintain  the  bombing  halt. 

Several  factors  need  consideration  before 
an  Administration  decision  on  what  to  do 
about  the  present  attacks.  The  first  Is  that 
experience  at  all  stages  of  the  war  Indicate 
that  Communist  offensives  soon  run  out  of 
supplies  and  that  their  duration  Is  not 
significantly  affected  by  bombing  North 
Vietnam. 

Before  President  JohoAon  ordered  the  halt 
last  Nov.  1,  It  had  become  abundantly  clear 
that  attempts  at  aerial  interdiction  of  supply 
routes  through  North  Vietnam  were  incapa- 
ble of  stopping  the  tortuous  flow  of  arms  and 
equipment  into  the  South.  Nor  has  the  pun- 
ishment and  economic  damage  inflicted  on 
the  North  ever  visibly  shaken  Hanoi's  will 
to  fight. 

The  most  predictable  effect  of  precipitate 
resumption  of  the  bombing  would  be  to 
alienate  world  opinion  again  and  hamper 
negotiations  on  Vietnam  and  other  critical 
issuea  with  the  Russians.  It  certainly  would 
halt  the  Paris  talks,  prolong  the  war  and 
escalate  the  fighting,  thus  increasing  Instead 
of  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  In  American 
casualties. 

Moreover,  as  former  Ambassador  Harrlman 
last  week  told  Jamee  A.  Wechsler  of  The  New 
York  Poet,  the  present  Vletcong  offensive  Is 
"essentially  a  response  to  our  actions  rather 
than  a  deliberate,  reckless  attempt  to  dictate 
the  peace  term  or  torpedo  the  talks."  Gen- 
eral Abrams  after  the  Nov.  1  bombing  halt 
was  Instructed  by  Washington  to  maintain 
"allout  pressure  on  the  enemy  "  in  South 
Vietnam 

Pentagon  figures  show  that  from  Novem- 
ber to  January  the  number  of  allied  batta- 
Uon-slzed  operations  Increased  more  than 
one-third,  from  800  to  1,077.  Of  these  919 
were  South  Vietnamese,  84  American  and  74 
combined.  Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese 
pulled  all  but  three  of  their  25  regiments 
In  the  northern  sections  of  South  Vietnam 
back  across  the  borders.  This  freed  more  than 
a  full  division  of  American  troops  to  Join  in 
maximum  military  pressure  further  south  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  morale  there  and 
encouraging  Saigon  to  get  into  the  Paris 
talks. 

American  spokesmen  have  heralded  suc- 
cesses on  the  battlefield  and  in  renewed 
pacification  efforts  as  Improving  both  the 
allied  bargaining  position  In  Paris  and  the 
Saigon  Government's  chances  for  suri-lvlng  a 
peace  settlement.  There  have  even  been  re- 
peated claims  that  an  allied  military  victory 
was  ripe  for  the  taking. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  It  cannot  demand  the  right  to 
prees  the  fighting  with  Increased  vigor  itself 
while  charging  doublecross  whenever  the 
Communists  do  the  same.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  the  Paris  talks  have  been  left  on  dead 
center  while  Ambassador  Lodge  awaits  a 
White  House  go-ahead  for  making  new  peace 
proposals  or  for  engaging  in  private  talks  out 
of  which  the  only  real  progress  Is  likely  to 
come.  E^•erythlng  has  been  stalled  while  the 
Nlxon  Administration  completes  Its  military 
and  diplomatic  review. 

Now  that  the  Communists  have  responded 
with  a  new  military  offensive  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  will  simply  have  to 
grtt  its  teeth  and  see  the  battle  through. 
Hanoi  as  well  as  Washington  and  Saigon  must 
once  again  learn  the  hard  way  that  military 
victory  is  an  Impossibility  for  both  sides,  that 
the  sole  real  hojje  lies  In  ending  the  drift  In 
the  peace  talks.  Anything  either  side  does  to 
retard  progress  there  simply  condemns  more 
life  and  treasure  to  destruction  In  the  bot- 
tomless pit  that  Is   the  Vietnam  war. 
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OTEPKA    TO    RECEIVE    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL APPOINTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  ju.stifiable  elation  over  the  re- 
cent news  stories  that  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the 
State  Department  security  officer  who 
had  been  demoted  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  was  to  be  offered  the 
position  of  Commissioner  on  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  a  Presi- 
dential appointment. 

Concerned  about  his  cood  name  and 
the  stigma  on  his  record  of  the  State  De- 
partment action,  Mr.  Otepka  was  fearful 
that  his  vindication  of  the  charges  would 
still  be  left  in  doubt.  When  assured  that 
the  Presidential  appointment  would  wipe 
out  any  hint  of  wTongdoing  on  his  part, 
the  security  evaluations  officer  accepted. 

As  a  law>'er  and  by  virtue  of  his  long 
involvement  in  security  and  subversive 
matters,  Mr.  Otepka  is  well  qualified  to 
sit  on  the  Board,  a  quasi -judicial  agency 
which  rules  on  subversive  cases  referred 
to  it  by  the  Justice  Department.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  fimction  of  the  SACB. 
It  has  been  overlooked  by  .some  people 
in  high  places  that  the  Board  cannot 
initiate  action,  but  must  wait  for  referral 
by  the  Justice  Department  before  swing- 
ing into  operation.  The  responsibility  for 
any  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  SACB 
in  the  past  must  be  traced  directly  to  the 
Justice  Department  imder  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark.  As  the  newsweekly, 
Human  Events,  points  out.  it  'Js  a  new 
ball  game  as  far  as  the  SACB  is  con- 
cerned for  "Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  has  every  intention  of  breathing 
new  life  into  the  Board." 

Two  publications  which  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  behalf  of  justice  for 
Otto  Otepka  are  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  above-mentioned  Human  Events.  Mr. 
Willard  Edwards,  Tribune's  veteran 
newsman,  has  expended  untold  effort  and 
time  in  bringing  to  public  attention  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  case.  Human 
Events,  and  in  particular  ^  Capitol  Hill 
Reporter  AUan  Ryskind,  has  likewise  per- 
formed a  journalistic  service  by  helping 
the  public  keep  abreast  of  this  long  and 
arduous  case  over  the  years.  Tliey  are 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts which  at  times  must  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  ail  but  futile. 

I  in.sert  at  this  point  the  column 
"Otepka  Vindicated,"  from  the  March  15. 
1969,  issue  of  Human  Events  and  the 
story  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime  of  March  7.  1969.  in  the  Record: 

[Prom    Human    Events.    Mar.    15,    1969) 
Otepka  Vindicated 

Intent  on  keeping  his  campaign  promise 
to  accord  Justice  to  Otto  F.  Otepka,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  week  offered  the  former 
high-ranking  State  Department  security  of- 
ficer an  Important  position  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  i  SACB) .  The 
board's  main  Job  Is  to  search  out  Com- 
munist-front  organizations. 
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The  tender  was  an  apparent  rebuff  to  Sec- 
retary if  State  William  P  Rogers,  who,  as 
early  aa  January  21.  it  U  now  learned,  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  did  not  want 
Otepka  to  work  In  the  department  Two 
weeka  ago  Rogers  furmally  notlHed  Oteplca 
he  would  not  be  reinstated  in  the  securitv 
duuea  which  have  been  hla  life's  work. 

Rogers,  it  seems,  had  fallen  for  the  anil- 
Otepka  line  dished  out  to  him  by  former 
Secretary  of  Sute  Dean  Rusk  and  did  not 
want  to  antagonize  current  holdovers  in  the 
department- -particularly  Idar  Rlmeatad  dep- 
uty under  secretary  for  administration,  the 
man  who  would  have  been  Otepka's  superior 
had  he  been  reinstated 

The  proposed  Presidential  nomination  to 
the  3ACB  Is  regarded  as  a  victory  fur  Otepka 
in  hla  five-year  nght  for  vindication  after 
he  was  constantly  harassed,  nred-pendlng- 
hearlngs.  demoted  and  then  stripped  of  se- 
curity duties  for  tei::ng  the  truth  and  de- 
manding that  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations adhere  to  proper  security  pro- 
cedures. 

Otepka  Agreed  to  accept  the  nomination— 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate — 
only  arter  consulting  Sens  Strom  Thurmond 
I  R  -S  C  ) .  Barry  Ooldwater  i  R  -Ariz  i  and 
Everett  Dlrksn  i  R  -111  i  They  aaaured  him 
that.ft- White  House  nomination  would  erase 
-all  lk«  charges  previously  leveled  against 
him  by  the  State  Department  under  Rusk 
Roger  Robb.  the  skilled  attorney  who  vig- 
orously defended  Otepka  through  his  harass- 
ment,  called  it  a  glorious  vindication  '  and 
there  la  some  indication  that  Nixon  may 
make  the  announcement  from  the  White 
House  with  Otepka  by  hla  side 

In  accepting  the  ofler,  Otepka  was  assured 
by  Dlrksen  that  the  SACS  would  become  a 
vigorous  arm  of  the  gove«-nment  Under  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Atty  Gen  Ramsey 
Clark  deliberately  weakened  the  board  by 
ref'oslng  to  forward  cases  to  it.  but  Atty 
Gen.  John  Mitchell  has  every  Intention  of 
breathing  new  life  into  the  board. 

Otepkas  Involvement  In  security  matters 
may  increase  even  further  If  the  Senate,  as 
Dlrksen  also  promised  Otepka.  gets  to  work 
on  S  12.  a  special  piece  of  leglsIaUon  that 
would  enormously  enhance  the  powers  of 
the  SACS. 

Spt.ns.jred  by  Sen  James  Eastland  iD- 
.Vllaa  I  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commutee  this  blU  would  create  a  special 
Sec;nty  Administration  for  Bxecutl-.e  De- 
partments which  would  take  over  the  task  of 
conducting  security  checks  on  government 
employes  working  in  such  major  departments 
u  Defense  and  State  Currently,  each  of  the 
departments  conducts  its  own  security 
checks. 

UntJ^r  the  clear  intent  of  the  bill,  the  ,vd- 
mmlstrator  of  tnia  new  security  panel  would 
also  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Subversive 
Actl'.lties  Control  Board  'now  the  very  re- 
spected John  W  Mahahi  The  other  four 
members  of  the  SACB  would  also  be  Involved 
m  helping  out  with  the  work  of  the  new 
security  panel 

Thus,  if  .S  12  becomes  law.  it  Is  very  likely 
that  Otto  Otepka  will  be  Involved  In  more 
securitv  wnrk  than  he  had  ever  been  In  the 
State  Department  To  help  Otto  become 
fully  vindicated.  Human  Evenct  readers 
snould  now  start  asking  what  their  law- 
makers are  ^-olng   to  do   about   ri     12 
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The  proposed  nomination  was  regarded  as 
a  victorious  climax  to  Otepkas  ttve-year  right 
for  vindication  against  what  a  Senate  sub- 
committee termed  '  calculated  and  extraor- 
dinary harassment'  for  conscientious  per- 
formances of  his  dutlee. 

Otepka,  after  consulting  with  Senators 
Dlrksen  iR.  Ill  )  and  Barry  Ooldwater  (R., 
Artz  I .  said  he  was  agreeable  to  the  nomina- 
tion which  Is  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
Senate. 

rlRXO    IN     ivej    BY    Rl-SK 

He  was  assured  by  tx)th  that.  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  apptantment  canceled  out  all  the 
rharijes  previously  leveled  against  him  by  the 
state  department  under  secretary  Dean  Rusk. 

Rusk  fired  Otepka  in  November.  1663.  on 
charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  state  de- 
partment officer  Pour  years  later.  Rusk  was 
compelled  u>  cancel  the  discharge  but  he 
substituted  a  .severe  reprimand  and  a  de- 
motion which  cut  Otepkas  salary  as  chief 
of  evaluations,  office  of  securitv.  from  $20  000 
to  $14,000  a  year 

SD\ISCD    TO    ACCEPT 

If  conttrmed  .is  ,i  member  of  the  SACB, 
Otepka  win  receive  a  $36,000  salary.  The 
board  has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  In- 
volving communist  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals forwarded  by  the  attorney  general 
for  rulings 

Otepka  carefully  considered  the  appoint- 
ment before  agreeing  to  accept  It.  He  was 
prepared.  If  necessary,  to  reject  It  and  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  but  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  attorney.  Roger  Robb.  persuaded 
him  that  a  Presidential  nomination  wiis  the 
equivalent  of  a  court  opinion  clearing  him 
of  all  charges  alleging  misconduct 

At  a  Senate  hearing  on  his  nomination.  It 
was  noted,  i  record  can  be  made  which  will 
o.'nphasUe  his  clearance. 

Dlrksen  also  assured  him  that  he  was  not 
being  appointed  to  a  board  which  will  be  in- 
effective Under  the  Johnson  administration, 
Atty.  Gen  Ramsey  Clark  made  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  board  bv  not  forwarding  cases 
to  it  Dlrksen  said  he  had  been  informed 
by  Nixon's  attorney  general.  John  Mitchell. 
that  the  board  will  be  a  vigorous  branch  of 
the  government 

In  naming  Otepka.  Nixon  was  keeping  a 
promise  he  made  during  his  Presidential 
campaign  to  see  that  'Justice  Is  accorded  to 
this  man  who  has  served  his  country  so  long 
and  so  well  " 


March   10,  1901) 


I  Prom    the   Chicago   Tribune.   Mar     7.    1969| 
SEctRrrr     Job    roa    Otepka— Nixon    OfTKRs 

Slbvwisive   Board   Post— Dirk-sen    Acvises 

Him  To  Accept 

•  By  Wlllard  Edwards  ■ 
Wasmi.noton.  March  q  President  Nixon 
tonight  fulflUed  his  pledge  to  accord  justice 
'o  Otto  P  Otepka  bv  offering  him  appoint- 
ment to  the  subversive  activities  control 
board,  one  of  top  security  posts  In  the  gov- 
ernment 


Si>CERa    WAS    RELfcTANT 

Secretary  of  State  William  P  Rogers,  how- 
ever, was  reluctant  to  reinstate  Otepka,  In 
the  state  department  as  chief  security  officer 

Rogers  Informed  Otepkas  attorney  that  he 
could  not  see  Otepka  performing  a  useful 
.■service  in  his  old  post  becau.se  holdover  offi- 
cials, hostile  to  him.  would  be  his  superiors. 
Rogers  had  been  warned  that  a  House  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  would  slash  his 
-•.pending  fiinds  If  he  tired  one  of  these  offi- 
cers. Idar  Rimestad.  deputy  undersecretary 
for  administration 

Otepka  agreed  that  his  po.sltlon  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  untenable.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  demand  reinstatement 
and  a  letter  stating,  in  effect,  that  he  had 
been  wronged  by  false  marges.  If  this  was 
done,  he  said,  he  would  seek  suitable  means 
to  retire 

DIRK.llN    NOTES   VACANCY 

As  the  deadlock  continued,  letters  began 
to  pour  In  on  the  White  House,  state  de- 
partment, and  Congress,  protesting  that  the 
Pre.-^ldent  had  not  kept  his  campaign  pledge 
The    heat     .is     ine    aid    put    It.    was    on. 

Dlrksen  noted  a  Republican  vacancy  on 
the  SACB  I  Otepka  Is  a  Republican]  and 
suggested  Otepkas  appointment  might  .serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  placing  )iim  in  a  high 
post  and  wiping  the  slate  clean  of  all  the 
allegations  previously  made  against  him 

The  President  and  his  secretary  of  state 
welcomed    'his    solution     Ooldwater    taiked 


to  the  President  and  called  Otepka.  urging 
him  to  accept  the  nomination.  Senators 
Strom  Thurmond  |R,  SO)  and  James  o 
Eastland  |D.  Ml8s.|,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  committee,  also  agreed  that  the 
appointment  could  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete  vindication  for  Otepka. 

They  were  Joined  In  this  urging  by  Jan,ef 
Stewart,  head  of  the  American  Defense  fund 
Palatine.  111.,  which  had  raised  $27,000  Jr 
Otepka's  legal  expenses  during  the  lon^ 
battle  and  was  prepared  to  raise  more  money 
If   needed    to   finance   a   court   appeal 

Otepka  after  talking  it  over  with  his  wife 
said  his  doubts  were  resolved  The  arrange- 
ment was  made  final  after  a  talk  with 
Dlrksen  late  tixlay 

HOPES    to    clear    record 

Otepka  said  he  hoped  the  appointment 
the  subsequent  Senate  hearing,  and  floor  de- 
bate, would  make  clear  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  false 

The  Senate  Judiciary  committee  will  con- 
sider the  nomination.  It  Is  the  parent  of  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee  which 
called  Otepka  six  years  ago  and  called  up..;; 
him  to  testify  frankly  about  lax  security  ill 
the  state  department.  He  responded  and  his 
troubles  began 

Otepkas  ordeal  had  started  even  earlier 
when  he  was  called  by  Rusk  and  the  laie 
Robert  P  Kennedy,  then  attorney  general 
in  December,  1960,  and  asked  to  waive  secu- 
rity investigations  for  a  number  of  state 
department  appointees  then  under  consider- 
ation by  President-elect  Kennedy. 

WOULDN'T    BREAK    RtTLE-S 

He  refused  to  break  the  rules.  In  the  next 
two  years,  he  was  demoted.  Isolated,  and  put 
under  surveillance  and  his  telephone  wa-s 
tapped  Two  sUte  department  officers,  caught 
;ylng  under  oath  in  the  Senate  Inquiry,  were 
forced  t<i  resign 

When  Rusk  tired  him.  Otepka  appealed 
under  <ivU  .service  regulations.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  four  years  before  most  i>.' 
the  charges  against  him  were  dismissed  and 
the  discharge  retracted.  He  continued  to 
tight,  however,  taking  leave  without  pay.  He 
had  to  bijrrow  from  relatives  and  subsist  on 
his  wife's  salary  lis  a  school  teacher, 

I  hope  all  my  friends  are  right  and  that 
my  record  will  be  wiped  clean  of  all  stlgn.a 
in  the  proceedings  attending  this  nomina- 
tion. •  he  said  "The  major  Issue  here  was 
a  government  employes  right  to  testify 
truthfullv  before  a  congressional  committee 
If  this  point  has,  been  made.  I  feel  It  was  all 
worthwhile  " 


BRIDGES  TO  THE  SUN— THOUSANDS 
ENJOY  INNUMERABLE  ATTRAC- 
TIONS OF  BEAUTIFUL  FLORIDA 
KEYS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    IXORIDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  recent 
publication  of  the  ninth  annual  Sun- 
shine Strip  edition  of  the  ''Florida  Kev.s 
Keynoter  "  aKain  calls  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth— the 
Florida  Keys.  I  congratulate  the  Key- 
noter on  its  biK  new  edition,  which  is 
packed  with  interesting  and  infortrative 
news,  photography,  and  advertising  con- 
cerning the  Florida  Keys. 

I  wish  I  could  insert  the  entire  edition 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  for  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  would  greatly  en- 
joy seeing  this  colorful  and  fascinating 
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publication.  It  is  so  large,  however — 88 
pages,  the  biggest  Keynoter  ever — that 
this  is  Impractical.  Especially  at  this  time 
when  the  winti->'  winds  are  blowing  their 
hardest  in  Washington.  DC,  readers  of 
the  Record  would  be  cheered  by  the 
Florida  Keys  atmosphere  of  sunshine, 
warmth,  and  relaxation  conveyed  in  the 
pages  of  this  edition. 

The  "Conchs,"  as  native  residents  of 
the  Keys  are  called,  say  that  it  never 
even  frosts  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Each 
time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
part  of  my  congressional  district,  I  mar- 
vel at  the  natural  beauty  of  the  water  and 
island  environment  that  stretches  from 
the  mainland  to  Key  West,  the  southern- 
most tip  of  the  east  coast.  There  are  42 
bridges  on  the  famous  overseas  high- 
way that  carries  thousands  of  delighted 
visitors  each  year  through  this  fabulous 
spectacle  of  ocean  and  sky.  They  are 
truly  "Bridges  to  the  Sun,"  which  is  the 
theme  of  this  special  Keynoter  edition. 

At  one  time  the  Keys  were  among  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  was  before  the  bridges 
and  highway  were  built.  Now  the  Keys 
boast  a  variety  of  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  recreation  areas  that  provide  many 
delightful  moments  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  each  year  to  marvel 
and  enjoy. 

One  of  tlie  most  unusual  and  fascinat- 
ing parks  in  the  world  Is  found  in  the 
Keys — the  John  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef 
State  Park,  the  only  underseas  park  in 
the  continental  United  States.  Here, 
glass-bottomed  boats  carry  visitors  over 
a  spectacular  panorama  of  multicolor 
coral  reefs  and  the  hulls  of  sunken  ships 
which  went  down  in  rough  seas  centuries 
ago.  Covering  75  miles  lying  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  off  Key  Largo,  this  incredi- 
bly beautiful  reef  is  a  combination  of 
State  lands  and  Federal  holdings  that 
were  preserved  because  they  contain  the 
only  living  reef  formation  along  the 
North  American  coast.  Forty  of  the  52 
species  of  coral  fo'jnd  in  the  Atlantic 
reef  system  are  located  in  park  waters, 
and  these  colorful  submarine  growths 
provide  spawning  grounds  for  millions  of 
rainbow-colored  tropical  fish,  sharks, 
barracudas,  eels,  turtles,  and  a  fantastic 
\  ariety  of  sea  life.  Not  surprisingly,  some 
1  168,670  people  have  passed  through  the 
L-ates  of  John  Pennekamp  Park  since  it 
was  opened  in  August  1963,  and  the 
annual  number  of  visitors  is  expected  to 
reach  500.000  in  the  next  5  years.  It  is 
named  for  a  Miami  editor  active  in 
conser\'ation. 

About  500.000  persons  already  come 
each  year  to  a  less  spectacular  but  just 
as  worthy  Keys  attraction — the'National 
Key  Deer  Wildlife  Refuge  on  Big  Pine 
Key,  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  establishment  of  this  refuge,  whose 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  miniature 
Florida  Key  deer  This  charming  species 
had  almost  died  out  by  1947  through 
overhunting.  poaching,  and  loss  of  cn- 
'.  ironment  to  housing  developments. 
Fortunately,  visitors  can  now  see  Key 
deer  in  this  protected  sanctuary.  Tw-o 
other  refuges  are  the  Great  White  Heron 
Refuge,  which  was  set  up  in  1938  on 
Big  Pine  Key  and  overlaps  the  Key 
Deer  Refuge,  and  the  Key  West  National 
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Wildlife  Refuge  which  includes  an  area 
15  miles  wide  extending  25  miles  west  of 
Key  West. 

Even  further  west  of  Key  West,  and 
not  cormected  with  the  other  Keys  by 
highway,  are  the  seven  Dry  Tortugas 
Islands  in  the  Fort  Jefferson  National 
Monument.  The  islands  have  long  been 
famous  for  bird  and  marine  life,  as  well 
as  for  legends  of  pirates  and  sunken  gold. 
The  century-old  Fort  Jefferson,  largest 
of  the  19th  Centur>'  American  coastal 
forts  and  one-time  "key  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,"  is  the  central  feature.  It  was 
here  in  1865  that  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 
was  interred  following  his  having  treated 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
assassin. 

Another  park  greatly  favored  by  visi- 
tors is  the  Bahia  State  Park,  Florida's 
southernmost  park.  It  is  located  on  Bahia 
Honda  Key  where  coconut  palms  frame 
white,  sandy  beaches  lapped  by  both  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Skin  and  scuba  diving,  deep  sea  and 
shore  fishing,  boating,  camping,  and  just 
lazing  in  the  sun  are  among  the  prime 
pastimes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  popular  parks  in  all  of  the  Keys. 

While  fishing,  swimming,  sightseeing, 
boating,  and  just  plain  relaxing  are  the 
principal  lures  which  attract  so  many 
Americans  to  the  Florida  Keys,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  such  tourism  is  by 
no  means  the  only  source  of  growth  and 
financial  input  for  the  Keys,  The  im- 
pressive range  of  advertisements  in  the 
"Keynoter"  reflects  a  solid  base  of  per- 
manent population  and  business  enter- 
prise. At  Marathon,  for  example,  the 
population  has  grown  140  percent  in  the 
last  decade. 

The  upper  Keys,  too,  are  coming  in  for 
their  share  of  the  population  and  build- 
ing boom.  They  are  expected  to  get  about 
half  of  an  estimated  $10,000,000  in  new 
bu'lding  construction  during  1969  in  the 
middle  and  upper  Keys.  Work  has  al- 
ready started  on  one  multimillion-dollar 
motel-inn  complex  in  Islamorada  where 
at  least  two  other  resort  installations 
have  or  will  undergo  $500,000  or  more  in 
expansion.  New  home  construction  is  also 
at  an  all  time  high. 

Currently,  the  Keys  are  enjoying  one 
of  their  finest  periods  of  growth  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  This  winter,  more  visitors 
than  ever  before  are  pouring  in;  the 
bustle  of  commerce  and  tourism  attests 
to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Keys  as 
a  prime  vacation  attraction. 

The  Keynoter  editorializes: 

Records  for  most  businesses  are  showing 
an  Increase  again  this  year.  There  are  more 
businesses  In  the  Keys  today  than  ever  before, 
with  more  being  added  and  the  old  ones 
pushed  to  expand  to  take  care  of  the  influx 
of  visitors. 

More  and  more  people  are  finding  that  the 
Keys  are  nice  for  more  than  just  a  brief 
respite  from  the  snow  and  cold  back  home. 
Often  beginning  with  a  few  days  or  perhaps 
a  couple  of  weeks,  many  visitors  are  worltlng 
toward  a  full-time  residence. 

It's  not  a  "retirement  village."  New  people 
of  all  ages  are  moving  in.  Young  couples  with 
their  families.  If  you  don't  believe  it.  Just 
check  the  bulging  sides  of  schools  In  the  Keys. 
It's  a  Job  to  keep  expanding  the  schools  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Increase  In  students. 

Keys  growth  Isn't  of  the  boomtown  style 
with  accompanying  honky-tonk.  Growth  Is 
steady  and  solid.  Chain  stores  and  motels  are 
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moving  In   and  many  others  are  looking  for 
locations 

So  from  famous  Key  West,  the  largest 
and  most  well-known  Keys  city,  to  the 
mainland,  the  Keys  are  embarked  on  a 
development  boom  that  I  believe  will 
surpass  even  the  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions of  their  current  residents,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  watch  this  growth  as  it  oc- 
curs, and  do  all  that  I  can  to  bring  even 
greater  prosperity  to  the  Keys. 

On  the  cover  of  the  special  "Keynoter  " 
edition  is  a  color  photograph  of  a  glowing 
Florida  Keys  sunset  and  the  shadowing 
piers  of  Indian  Key  Bridge,  where  a  lone 
fisherman  enjoys  the  beauty  of  the 
water  and  sky.  Everywhere  in  the  Florida 
Keys  are  such  fabulous  spots  of  natural 
beauty,  which  delight  and  enchant  the 
beholder.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
fortimate  indeed  to  represent  this  unique 
and  fascinating  area.  I  congratulate  the 
Florida  Keys  as  they  continue  their  re- 
markable trend  of  growth  and  progress. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago  I  inserted  a  speech  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  and  need  for  the  collective- 
bargaining  program  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization.  Today  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  farmer  are  even 
more  acute,  and  I  believe  that  the  NFO 
program  is  still  the  only  answer. 

I  am  therefore  updating  that  speech 
because  I  believe  it  has  even  more  merit 
today. 

NECESSARY  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  FOR  SUC- 
CESSFTTL  BARGAINING  IN  AGRICULTVRE— NFO 
IS     MAKING     PROGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  study  covering  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products.  Informa- 
tion and  data  included  in  this  study  is 
based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics  and  reports,  studies,  and  infor- 
mation gathered  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, information  compiled  by  an 
NFO  Research  Committee,  and  on  an 
analysis  prepared  by  this  committee.  The 
NFO  Research  Committee  was  made  up 
of  NFO  leaders  with  varied  backgrounds 
and  experiences,  including  men  with  de- 
crees from  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
colleges  and  universities. 

FARM    PROBLEM    GETTING    WORSE 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  in  the 
last  12  years  that  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  agriculture  are  worsening. 

The  Nation's  economy  has  made  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  last  20  years.  The 
national  gross  product  has  made  spectac- 
ular gains  almost  without  interruption 
Agricultural  producers  are  the  only  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  economy  that  have 
not  shared  in  this  continually  increasin'^ 
prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Every  farmer,  through  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  the  products  he  has  to 
sell  has  been   steadily   decreasing   with 
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the  exception  of  an  occasional  upturn, 
while  the  prices  of  the  products  he  ha*  to 
buy  In  order  to  continue  farming  in  a 
modem  a*niculture  have  been  continu- 
ally rising  This  condition  cannot  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  serious  repercus- 
sions for  all  farmers. 

The  percentage  of  parity  received  by 
fanners  Is  at  the  lowest  level  since  1939 
If  farmers  lived  ;n  an  industrial  niea 
they  would  be  considered  m  the  poverty 
class  if  they  did  not  receive  $3,000  per 
year  moneyed  Income,  or  In  other  words. 
spendable  Income  By  these  standards, 
47  I  percent  of  all  the  farmers  are  m  the 
poverty  class.  The  following  table  poinUs 
at  the  percentage  of  farm  families  in 
major  agricultural  States  that  were  In 
the  poverty  class  in  1963— this  means 
families  with  below  $3,000  moneyed  in- 
come 

Pfrrri'nt 

Oolorado   „... _. 34  4 

IlilnoU 38  0 

Iowa ^ 44  8 

Indiana   --.__._.__._ . •....._..__  34   1 

Kansas     . . ,_ 40   i 

Kent«r»y    5g   5 

'Bfinnmota  ..„ 4^  5 

MiBs»)un ._. 53  7 

NebrasJca . 4^   i 

North    Dakota 43   1 

omo       Ill  36  3 

Oklahoma 45   i 

Michigan I""!  31   5 

Pennsylvania   33.6 

Teoneasee      1 1.2     percent    are     colored 

farmers.      53  0 

South  Dakota 52  5 

Wisconsin 30  4 

Wyoming I  30  g 

NaUonal  average  47  I  percent  ut  all  the 
farmers  in  the  ptiverty  class  Porty-slx  per- 
cent of  all  families  in  r-.iral  .\mertca  are  In 
the  poverty  class,  this  includes  the  farmers 
and  all  small  towns  of  5.000  and  under 
Comparison  j/  per  captta  /arm  income  wUh, 

nonfarm  income 
Per  oapita  nonfarm  Income M,  181 

Per  capita  farm  Income  from  farm- 

'fi«    - 903 

Off   farm   Income 473 

Total  farm  Income  from  both 
sources     1   376 

The  S903  per  capita  farm  Income  from 
farming  :s  only  41  4  percent  of  the  «2  IBl 
per  capita  nonfarm  Income 

The  above  documented  azures  .should 
make  any  farmer  who  feels  he  is  a  i;ood 
businessman  stop  and  think.  These  con- 
ditions did  not  just  happen.  There  had 
to  be  a  rf-ason  or  reasons. 

How  did  these  conditions  come  about '' 
Certainly  not  because  farmers  do  not 
produce  a  needed  product  Food  and  fiber 
produced  on  the  farms  of  .^menca  are 
the  most  essential  commodities  in  the 
Nation  On  the  producing  end.  the  agri- 
cultural industrj'  is  the  most  efficient  in- 
dustrv-  in  America  This  means  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  in  the  pricing  of 
agricultural  products 

The  agricultural  industr>-  has  changed 
from  the  horse  and  bugg>-  days  of  25  to 
30  years  ago  to  the  modern  automated 
industry  it  is  today  But  while  this  has 
happened  the  farm  producers  have  done 
practically  nothing  about  changing  their 
marketing  structure  Other  segments  of 
the  economy  have  not  only  automated, 
txiey  have  also  organized 
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The  industrial  segment  of  the  economy 
puts  a  price  tag  on  Its  products  Labor 
bargains  for  fair  wages.  But  the  farmers 
go  to  the  marketplace  as  individuals  and 
ask  the  buyer,    What  will  you  give  me?" 

As  the  economy  becomes  better  and 
better  organized,  the  groups  that  have 
organized  get  m  a  stronger  and  stronger 
position  and  the  groups  that  have  not 
organized  get  m  a  weaker  and  weaker 
position.  The  farmers  have  remained  in 
the  position  of  the  unorganized. 

OOVSRNMSIYT    PROOHAUS    WILL  DWINDLE 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced 
in  the  past  to  meet  the  problems  of  ag- 
riculture These  proposals  can  really  be 
considered  in  five  categories:  Govern- 
ment programs,  use  of  cooperatives,  in- 
creasing efficiency,  reducing  the  number 
of  farmers,  and  depending  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The   depression  of   the  early   thirties 
brought  about  a  general  realization  that 
low  prices  had  been  a  part  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression.  Government 
farm  programs  were  then  initiated  and 
farmers   turned    to   these   programs   to 
meet  their  critical  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  labor  stepped  up  Its  organizational 
elTorts  and  soon  started  bargaining  suc- 
ce.ssfuUy     Industrial    corporations    got 
larger  and  stronger  and  soon  were  suc- 
cessful  in   establishing   profitable   price 
levels  for  their  commodities  before  the 
commodities    were   even   manufactured 
While  the  other  segments  of  the  economy 
started  tr>-ing  to  meet  as  many  of  their 
problems  as  they  could  through  their  own 
efforts,   farmers  started   relying   almost 
entirely  on  Government  farm  programs. 
This  worked  rather  successfully  until 
the  early   1950s    Then  the  Government 
programs  came  under  attack  both  from 
within  and  from  outside  of  agriculture. 
The  political  power  of  farmers  started 
diminishiiiK   as   prices   went   down   and 
more  and  more  farmers  were  forced  to 
leave  the  farm    It  was  probably  a  fore- 
gone conclu.sion  that  as  farmers  turned 
to  more  modem  equipment,  fewer  farm- 
ers would  be  needed — but  lower  prices 
accelerated    the    movement   of    farmers 
from  the  farms 

Today,  only  a  skeleton  remains  of 
Government  programs  They  are  in  dis- 
repute because  of  two  basic  reasons — 
constant  and,  many  times,  unfair  at- 
tacks and  goveminental  costs  which,  in 
most  cases,  are  given  unfair  publicity. 
Farmers  cannot  expect  the  Government 
to  meet  all  their  problems  for  them. 
This  IS  not  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment Farmers,  themselves,  must  first 
do  all  they  can  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  a.ssist  the  farmers  in 
meeting  any  problems  they  have  been 
unable  to  meet  themselves  This,  the 
Government  has  done  for  all  other  .seg- 
menus  of  the  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment ijave  farmers  the  tools  they  need  to 
meet  many  of  their  problems  when  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  was  passed  in  1922 
But  farmers  have  never  used  their  legal 
nthts  to  any  ^'reat  degree. 

Farmers  can  expect  Gttvemment  farm 
programs  to  continue  to  dwindle  away  in 
the  near  future  This  fact  is  pointed 
out  by  reliable  and  informed  publica- 
tions such  as  the  KipUnger  Letter.  Be- 
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hlnd-the-scene  observers  also  know  this 
to  be  a  fact.  But  despite  this  fact, 
farmers  should  support  any  legislative 
proposals  or  administrative  policies  that 
will  Ewslst  farm  income  because  all  stud- 
ies made  by  heading  luiiversltles  point 
out  that  there  would  be  a  drastic  drop  in 
fami  prices  without  Government  pro- 
grams. But  in  the  meantime,  farmers 
should  do  everything  possible  to  meet 
their  own  problems,  because  the  polit- 
ical strength  of  farmers  has  reached  an 
alltime  low  and  they  will  soon  be 
largely  on  their  own,  A  congressional 
district  is  not  considered  a  farm  district 
unless  20  percent  or  more  of  the  voters 
are  farmers.  By  this  standard,  there 
were  251  farm  districts  40  years  ago;  165 
farm  districts  10  years  ago;  and  today, 
an  alltime  low  has  been  reached  with 
only  53  congressional  farm  districts. 

COOPERATIVXS    NOT    ENOUGH 

P'armers  produce  100  percent  of  the 
food  produced  in  America  and  their  real 
economic  power  lies  In  this  production 
This  economic  power  is  worthless  unle.s.s 
farmers  use  it  together. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  co- 
operatives Tliere  is  the  service  cooper- 
ative and  the  marketing  cooperative 
The  chief  function  of  the  service  co- 
operative has  been  largely  one  of  keep- 
ing prices  in  line  on  the  products  farm- 
ers have  to  bu.v.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
service  but  not  one  that  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  it  already  has.  and  cer- 
tainly It  can  do  ver>-  Uttle  more  about 
closing  the  income  gap  for  farmers. 

The  marketing  cooperative  will  varj- 
somewhat  by  the  commodity  it  repre- 
sents. Marketing  cooperatives  have  been 
formed  more  in  the  milk  industry  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry. They  were  originally  set  up  for 
.several  purposes,  but  mainly  to  develop 
an  additional  outlet  for  the  sale  of  milk 
And.  of  course,  some  were  set  up  with 
the  hope  of  bargaining  for  a  fair  price 
These  cooperatives  have,  however,  de- 
veloped largely  into  sales  groups  with 
practically    no    bargaining    power,    and 
since  there  are  .so  many  of  them,  they 
have    become    competitive    with    each 
other — thus  dividing  farmers'  bargain- 
ing power.  The  milk  cooperatives  remain 
as  a  sales  outlet  for  fanners  but  they 
have  not  changed  their  structure  to  meet 
very  many  pricing  problems  for  farmers. 
This  is  proved  by  the  prices  dairy  farm- 
ers receive  for  their  products.  No  one 
should  ever  indicate,  however,  that  the 
milk   cooperatives  do  not  perform   im- 
portant .ser\-lces  in  handling  milk  pro- 
duction, because  they  do.  The  time  and 
efforts  farmers  have  put  into  their  co- 
operatives have  not  all  been  wasted.  The 
experience  farmers  have  gained  can  be 
very  useful  and  the  senices  the  coopera- 
tives perform  must  be  used  to  a  great 
extent. 

Today,  we  do  have  several  grain  co- 
operatives, but  they,  too,  have  become 
largely  competitive  with  each  other;  thus 
dividing  fanners'  bargaining  power.  Still, 
they  do  perform  some  necessary  ser\ices. 
Cooperatives  In  the  livestock  field  have 
generally  been  small.  Some  packing 
plants  have  been  started  but  with  very 
little  success. 
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In  summing  up,  cooperatives  do  per- 
form many  necessary  services,  but  their 
Individual  structures  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  effectively  compete  with  or- 
ganized, volume  buyers.  No  one  can 
argue  against  the  theory  of  cooperatives, 
but  their  fixed  structures  and  lack  of 
volume  keep  them  from  meeting  modem 
day  agricultural  pricing  problems. 

FARM    EmCtKNCT    NOT    KNOTTGH 

Farmers  are  applying  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  to  their  operations  and 
this  they  should.  They  must  continually 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  production.  The  re- 
search done  in  various  institutions  and 
farm  suppliers  has  added  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agricultural  industry.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  new  methods,  it 
ofttlmes  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  farm  operation.  This  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  solution  to  the  farm 
problem. 

Efficiency  alone,  however,  will  not  give 
the  farmers  equal  status  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  unless  they  also  have  a 
favorable  margin  of  profit.  EfiBclency  is 
necessary  and  it  is  an  Integral  part  of  a 
successful  agriculture  picture — but  alone, 
it  has  not  brought  a  profit  level  to  agri- 
culture enjoyed  by  the  other  major  busi- 
ness segments  in  our  Nation's  prosperous 
economy.  Efficiency  can  be  successful 
only  to  a  point.  For  example — if  a  prod- 
uct is  bringing  a  given  price  which  is  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit,  greater  efficiency  can  help; 
but.  after  efficiency  has  been  improved  to 
the  maximum  and  still  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit  price  is  not 
received,  then  something  must  be  done 
about  increasing  the  price  of  the  product. 
Afrriculture  has  already  proven  It  is  the 
most  efficient  industry  in  America.  Still 
profit  returns  for  the  agricultural  indus- 
try are  far  below  the  profit  returns  of 
other,  less  efficient  industries. 

A  solution  for  the  farm  problem  has 
been  offered  in  the  form  of  bigger  and 
fewer  farms.  The  object  being,  to  raise 
the  iier  capita  income  of  farmers  by  hav- 
111::  fewer  farmers  divide  the  net  income 
of  agriculture.  The  success  of  this  ap- 
proach, however,  depends  upon  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene  of  large  nimi- 
bers  of  farmers  in  order  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  the  remainder. 

Tills  approach  is  based  on  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  the  profit  level  in  agriculture 
will  get  so  low  that  smaller  farmers  can- 
not live  on  their  profit  and  will  be  forced 
to  leave  the  farm.  The  fallacy  in  this 
reasoning  is  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  farmers  already  have  outside  income. 
Their  farm  income  is  secondary  or,  in 
plain  words  a  sideline. 

NO    CHANCE    FOR    OTTrSIDE    INCOME 

The  larger  the  farm  operation  gets,  the 
less  chance  a  farmer  has  of  subsidizing 
his  income  with  outside  work,  because  if 
he  leaves  his  operation  under  the  man- 
agement of  hired  labor,  he  will  soon  be 
broke.  His  operation  requires  his  man- 
acement.  When  there  is  no  profit  left 
in  his  operation  because  of  lower  and 
lower  prices  and  he  starts  losing  money, 
the  bigger  the  farm  the  more  he  loses 
and  the  quicker  he  is  out  of  business.  His 
neighbor,  who  has  stayed  a  smaller  oper- 
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ator  subsidizing  his  farming  operation 
with  outside  income,  will  be  farming 
long  after  the  bigger  operator  is  broke. 
Any  business,  in  order  to  remain  sound 
financially,  must  sell  its  products  for  a 
profit.  A  good  businessman  will  not  stay 
with  a  business  that  does  not  return  a 
profit  on  the  Investment,  comparable  to 
that  of  other  businesses. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  solution  to  farm  problems. 
There  was  a  time  in  agriculture  back 
when  buyers  and  sellers  had  almost  equal 
strength,  that  supply  and  demand  could 
determine  a  IsAt  price  for  farmers,  but 
by  Its  very  nature,  this  is  no  longer  true. 
For  the  available  supply  and  available 
demand  to  determine  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  no  producer  can  be  large  enough 
to  significantly  affect  the  total  supply 
and  no  one  firm  or  source  of  demand  can 
be  large  enough  to  affect  the  total  de- 
mand for  any  given  commodity.  Of 
course,  we  still  have  this  situation  on 
the  supply  side,  but  no  longer  do  we  have 
it  on  the  demand  side, 

EXAMPLE 

Largest  farmers:  First,  5.000  acres — 
more  or  less;  second,  50,000  cattle;  third, 
and  so  forth,  only  fraction  of  percent 
of  total  supply. 

Largest  processors:  First,  handle  18 
percent  of  total  production;  second,  han- 
die  12  percent  of  total  production ;  third, 
and  so  forth. 

The  two  are  not  similar.  Must  be  for 
supply  and  demand  to  determine  a  fair 
price. 

FREE   MARKETS    MEAN   StTRVIVAL   OF   THE   FITTEST 

Some  say  what  agriculture  needs  is  a 
free  market;  letting  supply  and  demand 
correct  any  and  all  problems.  This  really 
means  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  theory 
behind  this  is  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  the  price  will  go  dowTi  until  it 
becomes  improfitable  to  produce  the 
given  commodity,  and  then  production 
will  be  decreased  and  the  price  will  come 
back  to  a  fair  level.  The  business  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  threw  the  com- 
plete use  of  this  theory  out  the  window 
a  long  time  ago.  They  manufacture,  may- 
be, a  60-day  supply  ahead  but  this  supply 
is  kept  in  inventory  either  at  the  manu- 
factm-er  level  or  retailer  level,  and.  a 
fair  price  level  is  maintained.  In  other 
words,  this  meEins  that  the  business  in- 
terests control  the  supply  and  create  the 
demand  by  letting  on  to  the  market  only 
that  amoimt  of  their  production  for 
which  they  can  get  their  price.  This  gives 
business  interests  stability. 

If  agriculture  is  to  operate  with  sta- 
bility It  must  follow  the  same  practice. 
Supply  and  demand,  of  course,  must  be 
a  factor  but  not  a  sole  price  determining 
one.  If  agriculture  is  to  use  the  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  to  its  advantage 
then  a  surplus  disposal  system  must  be 
set  up  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  that 
exists  or  develops.  This  would  be  using 
supply  and  demand  factors  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  agricultural  industrj-. 

The  present  marketing  system  has  kept 
the  consumer  supplied  with  food  after 
the  farmers  have  produced  it.  In  the 
early  history  of  our  Nation,  the  buyer 
and  seller  met  and  bartered.  Then  as  the 
population   increased   and    the   coimtry 
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grew  in  size,  the  producers  had  to  start 
delivering  to  centralized  points.  The  buy- 
ers came  to  these  points.  Buyers  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  competition 
grew.  The  prices  paid  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers generally  lagged  behind  the  prices 
paid  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  but  still 
followed  general  prosperity  to  a  great 
degree  driving  prosperous  periods. 

The  present  marketing  system  was  de- 
veloped largely  for,  and  in  many  cases  by, 
the  buyers.  Times  and  economic  factors 
have  changed,  but  the  marketing  system 
has  not.  New  forces  have  appeared.  The 
present  marketing  system  is  really  only 
a  distribution  system.  The  services  ren- 
dered are  inefficient  and  costly  to  the 
producer. 

CHAINSTORES    RULE   THE   ROOST 

Today,  the  chainstores  rule  the  roost. 
They  tell  the  processors  the  price  they 
are  paying.  This  means  that  when  a 
farmer  delivers  his  products,  the  price  he 
is  going  to  be  paid  has  already  been  de- 
termined, and  the  buyers  only  reflect  in 
their  bids  the  price  the  chainstore  is  go- 
ing to  pay.  This  means  the  present  mar- 
keting system  does  practically  nothing 
about  price.  The  producer  has  wasted  his 
money  when  there  are  more  delivery 
points  than  the  farmers  really  need  or 
any  charges  are  paid  for  anything  other 
than  handling.  The  farmers,  therefore, 
are  the  victims  of  many  living  off  them 
by  charging  for  senices  which  are  only 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  effort.  The 
present  marketing  system  only  serves  to 
allow  the  buyer  to  pit  one  farmer  against 
another  individual  farmer.  Small  outlets 
are  pitted  against  each  other  and  the 
larger  volume  markets  pit  one  area 
against  another  area. 

The  present  marketing  system  is  a 
buyers'  market,  with  the  buyers  naming 
the  price  to  be  paid  as  the  farmer  de- 
livers his  products  and  says,  "What  will 
you  give  me?"  Under  the  present  mar- 
keting system,  instead  of  marketing  his 
product  the  farmer  takes  his  product  to 
the  marketplace  and  pays  the  penalty. 

The  only  answer  to  present-day  agri- 
cultural problems  must  be  a  modem 
marketing  system  that  will  bring  equity 
of  income  to  agricultural  producers  and 
meet  the  marketing  problems  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry. 

MARELXTTNG    SYSTEM    IS    THE    KIT    TO    STJCCESS 

Let  us  study  the  basic  requirements  for 
a  successful  modern-day  marketing  sys- 
tem. This  system  must  make  it  possible 
for  producers  to  establish  bargaining 
power  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  buyers.  Until  this  Is  done 
the  producers  will  continue  to  take  the 
prices  offered  by  the  buyer.  The  produc- 
ers must  get  in  the  position  and  be  ready 
and  willing  to  cut  off  their  available  sup- 
ply to  the  buyers  in  order  to  back  up 
farmers'  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  between  two  strong  eco- 
nomic forces  is  a  battle  between  two 
giants.  In  a  battle  of  this  nature,  you  can 
expect  strong  disagreements  to  arise  and 
these  disagreements  will  not  always  be 
settled  without  a  struggle.  The  producers 
cannot  make  their  bargaining  power  felt 
and  will  always  be  forced  to  yield,  unless 
they  can  and  do  cut  off  the  available  sup- 
ply to  the  processor.  This  means  the  pro- 
ducers must  be  willing  to  keep  their  prod- 
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ucu  on  ihe  farm  untii  buyers  are  willing 
to  bargain  in  ^ood  faith  This  fact  has 
been  substantiated  by  some  university 
studies  on  farmers'  bargaining  power  For 
example,  the  pamphlet  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Group  Bargaining  Power  for 
Farmers.  •  had  thiii  to  say 

In  order  to  secure  0«neft.Mii  re.sulrs  it  '.he 
bargaining  '.able,  ihe  group  mus:  have  s.ime 
degree  of  power  with  which  it  can  rr.rce  'in- 
cesslons  from  the  jppoelng  side  in  order  t" 
secure  a  favorable  soiution  tc  the  neguiia- 
tlon. 

Buyers  are  strong  and  *ell  organized 
Some  of  the  larger  processors  in  each 
commodity  have  plants  or  facilities  in  all 
major  agncultiiral  producing  areas  This 
means  producers  must  ha',  e  one  cen- 
tralized bargaining  organization  which 
bargains  industrywide,  or  the  buyers 
cannot  be  dealt  with  succes.sfully  Any 
division  of  bargaining  power  only  lets  the 
buyers  pit  group  against  group  It  Ls  also 
necessary  for  one  centralized  bargaining 
organization  to  cover  all  major  commodi- 
ties Otherwise,  any  gains  made  will  .soon 
be  l(J6t,  because  farmers  will  shift  to  pro- 
■ducin^  the  commodities  for  which  the 
-:ains  were  made  Ho'Aevr  if  ^ains  are 
made  on  all  major  comm.oditles  and  these 
are  gains  kept  m  relative  balance,  then 
there  will  be  no  added  incentive  for  pro- 
ducers to  shift  from  producing  one  com- 
modity to  ai. other  commodity. 

r\aMCIU    MCST    ORGANI/E    TO    StTRVIVK 

In  order  for  producers  to  achieve  the 
desired  success  in  the  bariiaining  field, 
they  must  first  have  an  organization 
The  following  statement  taken  from  Spe- 
cial Report  No  10.  entitled  'Agricultural 
Bargaining  Power  Some  Factors  To 
Consider,"  published  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  points  out  this  fact: 

.Apparently  if  farmers  are  to  achieve  greater 
bargaining  power  it  must  come  about 
through  group  action,  since  the  individual 
farmer  has  little  or  no  bargaining  power 

Bargaining  cannot  bo  earned  out  .suc- 
ce.ssfully  unless  the  organization  that 
represents  the  producers,  has  the  proper 
.structure  The  organization  must  have 
stability  of  membership  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  use  of 
membership  agreements  which  are  bind- 
ing on  botii  the  organization  and  the 
producer  This  membership  agreement 
shouJd  cover  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  producer  as  a  member,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  organization. 
There  must  be  enough  teeth  in  the  mem- 
bership agreement  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  organization  to  be  able  to  make 
and  carrv  out  niarKcting  obligations  for 
its  members  The  membership  agreement 
should  clearly  define  the  bargaining  pro- 
cedures so  the  rights  <>(  the  members  will 
all* ays  be  protected  .A  program  to  take 
care  of  excess  production  must  be  au- 
thorized under  the  membership  agree- 
ment This  us  necessary  becau.se  farmers 
must  not  only  be  concerned  about  get- 
ting fair  prices  for  their  products,  they 
must  al.so  be  willing  and  ready  to  meet 
all  the  marketing  problems  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  m  order  to  be 
successful 

A  careful  balance  uf  control  must  be 
maintained  in  the  organization  because 
an  organization  such  as  this  would  be 
very    powerful    All   major    decisions   on 
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rnarketmg  conditions  and  prices  bar- 
gained for  should  always  be  made  by  the 
.members  not  by  one  individual  or  a 
board  of  directors,  and  these  decisions 
should  require  a  high  percentage  ap- 
proval of  the  members  affected 

There  must  be  enough  centralized  con- 
trol in  the  organization  to  build  effective 
bar-;aining  power  industrywide,  with  the 
ability  to  combat  organized  and  well 
financed  opposition..  Democracy  must  al- 
ways be  maintained  within  the  organi- 
zation so  It  will  alwavs  work  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers 

The  organization  must  be  adequately 
financed.  In  the  initial  phases,  dues  will 
be  necessary,  but  after  the  organization 
IS  in  full  operation  there  shnuld  be  a 
percentage  i-lieckolT  on  all  sales  made  in 
benefit  of  the  members  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  tinance  the  organization  be- 
cause this  way  each  member  will  pay  his 
proportionate  share  based  on  benefits 
received 

uacANize  i^R  pcaisH 

The  organization  .should  have  one  goal 
and  one  purpo.se — meeting  the  farmers' 
marketing  problems  If  the  organization 
is  in  busine.ss.  then  there  is  a  ccjiillict  of 
interest.  The  leaders  are  likely  to  be 
more  interested  m  making  a  prolit  on  the 
business  than  in  getting  fair  prices  for 
farmers.  This  has  caused  the  downfall 
of  past  eff(jrUs 

The  organization  must  operate  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  clo.se  coop- 
eration and  understandmg  between  the 
members  and  tlie  leaders  The  ^'oals. 
objectives,  and  methods  .should  be  clear- 
ly understood  by  both  so  there  will  be  the 
least  possible  wasted  effort  A  clear  un- 
derstanding of  these  points  will  al.so 
make  it  more  difficult  for  organized  op- 
position to  divide  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganization 

Contracts  with  pr(X"e.ssors  must  be  se- 
cured If  prices  are  to  be  stabilized  and 
marketing  problems  met  Contracts 
protect  gains  made  and  assure  continuity 
of  programs  A  contract  is  necessary  be- 
cause this  Ls  the  only  method  that  can  be 
used  to  spell  out  the  obligations  of  both 
the  processors  and  the  bargaining  or- 
ganization. 

EPrSCTlVE    PROGRAMS    TO    HA.NDLE    FXCESS 
PRODUCTION     MI7ST    BE    DEVELOPED 

Tlrere  must  be  an  efficient  system  for 
^upplylng  the  processor  and.  in  turn,  the 
consumer  needs. 

The  or;anization  must  tn-  a  depend- 
able .source  of  supply  for  the  proces.s<jrs 
Tills  is  the  reason  the  membership 
agreement  must  have  enough  t^-eth  m) 
when  contract-s  are  signed  with  proces- 
sors, the  products  will   be  delivered. 

A  continued  educational  program 
should  l)e  cftrried  on  to  keep  the  consum- 
ers informed  about  the  farmers  prob- 
lems and  to  keep  the  farmers  informed 
of  the  desires  iind  needs  of  the  consum- 
ers. 

Price  incentives  should  be  paid  for 
quality  productaon  The  producer  who 
produces  a  quality  product,  should  be 
p«ld  accordingly 

The  organization  should  be  fair  and 
always  ready  to  listen  to  the  problems  of 
the  processor^  and  others  However,  its 
prime  responsibility  is  to  meet  the  nerds 
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of  its  members  and  this  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Success  of  the  organization  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  its  members  and  the  members 
must  continually  keep  increasing  the 
-strength  of  their  organization  through 
the  signing  of  new  members. 

This  concludes  the  part  of  the  study 
relating  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
agriculture,  the  past  propo.sed  .solutions, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
present  marketing  system,  and  the  ba.sic 
requirements  of  a  succe.ssful  modem  day 
marketing  .system  We  have  sincerely 
tried  to  be  unbiased  in  this  frank  anal- 
y.sis  of  what  has  been  happening  In  agri- 
culture as  far  as  marketing  is  concerned. 
The  points  that  we  have  made  on  the 
weakne.sses  of  past  effort,s  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  derogatoi-y  in  nature.  They 
were  Intended  to  be  constructive  in  na- 
ture, .so  pitfalls  of  the  past  can  now  be 
avoided  It  is  our  belief  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  .American  agncultine 
faces  today.  It  .seems  to  us  that  thinking 
farmers  will  agree  with  the  basic  require- 
ments outlined  for  a  successful  modern 
day  marketing  .system.  We  must  forget 
the  animosities  of  the  past  and  build 
together,  as  producers,  for  the  future. 

NFO    PROGRAM     MEETS    FARMERS'    .NEED 

The  Structure  of  the  NFO  collectl\e 
bargaining  program  meets  all  the  basic 
requirements  necessary  to  put  a  succes.s- 
ful  modem  day  marketing  system  into 
operation. 

The  NFO  collective  bargaining  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  farmers  and  of- 
fers all  farmers  the  only  opportunity 
they  ever  liad  to  solve  their  pricing  and 
marketing  problems  in  a  businesslike 
manner  that  will  bring  stability  to  their 
mdustry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding  about  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  the  methods 
the  NFO  IS  using  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
fair  and  stable  prices  for  the  American 
farmers.  We  want  to  take  time  to  gen- 
erally discuss  the  structure  of  the  NFO, 
the  progress  it  has  made,  the  purpose 
and  use  of  holding  actions,  the  .signing 
of  contracts  with  proce.ssors  and  the  job 
yet  to  be  done. 

The  most  misunderstood  part  of  tlie 
NFO  program  is  the  purpose  and  use 
of  holding  actions.  Therefore,  we  will 
have  a  thorough  discussion  on  holding 
actions  and  on  the  organization's  stand 
and  policy  concerning  violence.  The  big- 
gest unanswered  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  farmers  concerning  the  NFO 
program  is  what  will  be  done  with  .sur- 
IJiuses  when  NFO  is  successful.  Very  few 
nonmembers  realize  that  the  NFO  has  a 
detailed  plan  that  will  prevent  .surplus-  s 
from  developing  in  several  commodities 
and  has  a  structure  ready  to  put  into  op- 
eration that  will  take  care  of  any  sur- 
pluses that  may  exist  or  develop  in  the 
other  commodities.  All  of  these  points 
will  be  thoroughly  dlscus.sed  and  a  clear 
explanation  will  be  given. 

NTO POR     FARMERS    tlY     FARMERS 

The  NFO  is  made  up  entirely  of  farm- 
ers and  run  by  farmers.  Only  producers 
of  farm  commodities  can  be  members  of 
the  NFO.  This  means  the  NFO  Is  truly 
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a  farm  organization.  The  bylaws  of  the 
organization  prohibit  It  from  going  into 
business.  Therefore,  It  Is  a  service  orga- 
nization. It  has  only  one  service  to  offer 
farmers  and  that  Is  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  join  together  to  meet  the  one 
problem  that  has  never  before  been  met 
for  fanners;  a  way  In  which  they  can 
start  pricing  their  products  at  the  mar- 
ketplace using  the  same  principles  and 
methods  that  everyone  else  In  the  econ- 
omy uses  to  price  their  products  or 
services. 

Farmers  do  not  have  a  choice.  They  are 
either  going  to  price  their  products  to- 
gether and  meet  the  marketing  problems 
of  their  Industry,  or  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  go  to  the  marketplace  and 
say,  "What  will  you  give  me?"  and  let 
the  buyers  determine  the  prices  that  are 
going  to  be  paid. 

If  farmers  choose  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  about  their  marketing  problems. 
then  they  can  expect  to  receive  lower  and 
lower  prices  for  their  products.  No  one 
else  will  solve  their  problems  for  them. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  upturn  in 
price,  but  it  will  be  short  lived,  and  the 
next  drop  in  prices  will  reach  even  lower 
levels.  This  has  been  the  general  price 
pattern  for  the  last  12  years.  Every  farm- 
er who  has  been  fanning  since  1952 
knows  this  to  be  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  pricing 
problems  through  the  NFO.  NFO  mem- 
bers and  leaders  honestly  believe  that 
almost  every  farmer  who  will  take  time 
to  study  the  NFO  collective  bargaining 
program  with  an  open  mind,  will  join 
and  will  be  an  active  member  because  he 
win  realize  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain. 

The  NFO  has  always  stressed  that  the 
first  and  always  the  most  Important  step 
farmers  must  carry  out  In  order  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace  is  to 
organize.  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table.  Many 
farmers  have  been  fearful  of  the  NFO 
membership  agreement.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
derstand  why  this  has  happened,  because 
the  memt)ershlp  agreement  is  written  in 
plain,  everyday  language  and  is  easy  to 
understand.  It  very  clearly  points  out  the 
obligations  of  both  the  NFO  and  the 
member.  The  membership  agreement 
must  be  used  to  unite  fanners'  bargain- 
ing strength  imder  the  NFO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  give  stability  to 
the  organization. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  meaning  of  the  membership  agree- 
ment Is  to  pick  out  the  most  important 
points  and  study  them.  They  are  as  fol- 
;  iws : 

When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO,  he  au- 
thorizes the  NPO  to  be  his  bargaining 
auent  for  all  the  commodities  marketed 
from  his  farm  with  the  exception  of 
those  already  covered  by  marketing  con- 
tracts. 

FARMERS    MUST    BE    FREE    TO    MARKET 

He  Is  free  to  market  as  he  chooses  until 
such  time  as  a  contract  Is  consummated 
with  a  processor,  and  the  only  way  a  con- 
tract can  be  consiunmated  with  a  proces- 
s(jr  Is  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  approval  by 
members  attending  a  meeting  for  which 
they  have  been  given  a  10-day  written 
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notice  sent  by  fii-st-class  mall,  giving  the 
date,  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  This  is  the  greatest  protection  a 
member  could  have  because  two-thirds  of 
the  members  will  never  vote  to  bind 
themselves  to  market  imder  the  NPO 
imtil  they  know  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  a  processor  including  price,  delivery 
points,  and  all  the  marketing  require- 
ments expected  of  them. 

The  membership  agreement  is  a  legal 
and  binding  document.  The  member 
signs  the  membership  agreement  for  a 
period  of  3  years  and  agrees  to  pay  $25 
per  year  for  dues  and  fees.  If,  during  this 
period  of  time,  a  contract  is  consum- 
mated with  a  processor  and  a  member 
sells  under  this  contract,  then  1  percent 
of  his  gross  sales  will  replace  his  mem- 
bership dues  and  fees.  Tliis  will  be  the 
cheapest  marketing  cost  a  farmer  has 
ever  paid  and  he  will  be  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  products.  The  NFO  is  not 
saying  "Pay  1  percent  and  we  will  get  you 
a  price."  It  is  saying  "We  will  get  you  a 
fair  price  and  then  you  will  have  to  pay  1 
percent  to  keep  the  program  operating  in 
the  future." 

A  member  may  terminate  his  member- 
ship in  the  NFO  at  the  end  of  his  3-year 
f>erlod.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  give 
written  notice  of  his  desire  to  do  so  not 
more  than  20  days  nor  less  than  10  days 
prior  to  his  expiration  date.  If  no  notice 
is  given,  then  his  membership  will  auto- 
matically be  renewed  for  another  3 -year 
period.  This  Is  the  same  type  of  termi- 
nation clause  that  is  carried  in  many 
marketing  arrangements. 

No  contract  or  agreement  can  be  ef- 
fective unless  it  contains  a  penalty  clause. 
Therefore,  the  membership  agreement 
specifies  that  when  a  contract  has  been 
consiunmated  with  a  processor  covering 
a  member's  commodity  and  the  member 
sells  his  commodity  to  a  processor  other 
than  the  one  specified  by  the  contract, 
the  member  shall  be  assessed  10  percent 
of  the  gross  sale  of  the  commodity  for 
liquidated  damages.  This  clause  was  put 
in  the  membership  agreement  largely  to 
give  assurance  to  processors  that  they 
will  receive  the  supply  they  have  con- 
tracted for  when  their  contracts  with 
the  NFO  are  in  effect.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  perialty  clause  will  ever  have 
to  be  used  against  NFO  members  be- 
cause, certainly,  they  will  never  give  their 
two-thirds  vote  approval  to  put  contracts 
with  processors  into  effect  imtil  they 
know  they  are  going  to  receive  many  ad- 
vantages. Therefore,  they  should  have 
no  desire  to  market  elsewhere. 

Provisions  are  contained  in  the  mem- 
bership agreement  for  a  surplus  disposal 
program  that  can  meet  the  problems  of 
any  surpluses  that  may  exist  or  develop. 

NTO    BARGAINING    ESSENTIAL 

The  other  provisions  of  the  member- 
ship agreement  clearly  establish  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  NFO  in  bargaining — how 
it  is  to  be  done  ■while  keeping  all  the 
major  pricing  and  marketing  decisions 
in  the  hands  of  the  members.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  NFO  and  the 
member  are  clearly  defined.  The  farmer 
joining  the  NFO  does  not  sign  a  mem- 
bership agreement  that  can  be  easily 
changed,  because  no  changes  can  be 
made  without  the  two-thirds  vote  ap- 
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proval  method  by  the  members,  as  has 
been  outlined  for  ratification  of  contracts 
with  processors.  Certainly,  the  NFO 
membership  agreement  is  democracy  at 
its  best.  It  makes  It  possible  for  NFO 
members  to  keep  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  still  bring  their  production  to- 
gether In  an  effective  maimer  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining.  The  most  any 
member  could  lose  would  be  $25  a  year 
because  he  is  completely  protected 
through  the  two-thirds  vote  approval 
requirement.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  year 
is  a  small  investment,  indeed,  to  protect 
the  large  investment  a  farmer  lias  in  his 
business.  A  farmer  .ioining  the  NFO  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everj-thing  to  pain. 

A  member  is  bound  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  membership  agreement.  The 
bylaws  in  the  NFO  cover  the  administra- 
tive end  of  the  NFO.  The  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  members  are  spelled  out 
in  the  membership  agreement  and  can- 
not be  changed  through  the  bylaws.  The 
only  mention  of  the  bylaws  in  the  mem- 
bership agreement  has  to  do  with  the 
processing  of  complaints  and  jiayment  of 
dues  and  fees.  Tlie  bylaws  of  the  organi- 
zation set  a  system  of  checks  and  coun- 
terchecks to  keep  proper  administrative 
balance  in  the  organization. 

The  officers  are  responsible  for  picking 
the  best  qualified  personnel  they  can  find 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  is  their  obligation  to  see  that 
the  efforts  are  coordinated  and  that  tlie 
organization  keeps  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  complete  victory 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture. They  must  keep  informed  and  care- 
fully analyze  every  situation  .so  mistakes 
and  pitfalls  can  be  avoided.  It  is  their 
duty  to  keep  the  membership  informed, 
as  much  as  possible,  on  the  activities  and 
progress  of  the  organization.  Tliey  mu.st 
.Erive  the  best  advice  they  can  to  the  mem- 
bers on  steps  to  be  taken  and  strategy  to 
be  used  in  bargaining.  Cooperation  be- 
tween members  and  officers  at  all  levels 
of  the  organization  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  NFO. 

A  farmer  should  not  .ioin  the  NFO  wiHi 
the  .same  attitude  that  he  has  had  many 
times  when  he  joined  other  orcaniza- 
tions.  In  other  organization.s,  ijerhaps  he 
just  joined  and  paid  his  dues  to  have 
somebody  else  do  something  for  him. 
NFO  cannot  be  successful  that  way. 
Every  NFO  member  should  look  upon  the 
NFO  as  the  only  tool  he  has  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  problem  he  has  in  his 
business — taking  imfalr  prices  for  his 
products. 

POWER   LIES    IN    NUMBERS 

This  means  members  must  work  to  get 
new  members.  This  is  what  will  bring 
success.  Members  should  attend  their 
county  meetings  and  accept  responsibil- 
ity. 'When  they  are  called  upon  to  do  a 
specific  job,  they  should  do  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  NFO  is  only  as 
strong  as  the  members  make  it.  Members 
must  realize  that  in  an  economic  battle 
like  the  NFO  is  waging,  gains  arc-  not 
given  away  freely  or  easily — they  must 
be  earned.  We  will  not  win  every  time 
something  is  tried,  but  we  must  profit  by 
every  mistake  and  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity.  A  quitter  never  wins 
and  a   uinner  never  quits,  so  the  phi- 


losophy  of  all  NFO  members  must  be 
'We  will  not  quit  until  complete  victory 
Is  secured." 

The  next  part  of  the  NFO  collective 
barnalnlnft  program  to  consider  Ls  the 
four  basic  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  for  farmers  to  price  their  products 
at  the  marketplace 

First  Organizing  Is  the  key  to  success 
This  Is  always  the  most  Important  thing 
to  do  When  a  farmer  joins  the  NFO  he 
adds  his  projJ«iefT3TPTTy  the  strength  al- 
ready bull  reproduction  Ls  what  really 
counts  at  the  barsfalninK  table 

Second  A  sufDcient  amount  of  the 
total  production  of  any  given  commodity 
must  be  brought  together  so  buyers  can 
not  fulfill  their  needs  from  other  sources. 

Third  Farmers  must  make  their  bar- 
gaining power  felt,  and  the  only  really 
efTectlve  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 
use  of  a  holding  action 

Fourth  The  ultimate  goal  must  be 
contracts  signed  and  activated  with 
processors,  which  will  mean  fair  prices 
for  fanners  and  make  it  possible  for  them 
.to  s^t.PP  a  structure  whereby  they  can 
put  a  successful  modern  day  marketing 
system  into  operation  that  will  meet  the 
marketmi;  problems  of  the  agricultural 
Industry  and  take  care  of  any  surpluses 
that  exist  or  develop 

The  necessity  of  organizing  .speaks  for 
itself.  Certainly,  any  thinking  farmer 
kriows  he  cannot  do  anything  by  him- 
self. A  large  numt)er  of  marketing  groups 
or  marketing  agencies  only  divide  the 
bargairung  power  of  farmers  Even  two 
groups  would  do  that  Processors  must 
have  a«ncultural  production  to  stay  In 
business.  Their  processing  plants  are  only 
worth  junk  price  unless  they  have  agri- 
cultural production  to  process  There- 
fore, all  farmers  have  to  do  is  to  brina 
enough  of  the  total  production  together 
for  the  purpose  of  bargairung  together 
and  selling  together,  and  they  can  price 
their  products  together. 

The  size  of  processors  vane«  greatly, 
but  in  each  commodity  there  are  always 
a  few.  very  large  processors.  These  proc- 
essors have  plants  or  facUities  in  many 
areas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  the 
maximum  effect  on  these  processors,  your 
organization  must  cover  all  the  produc- 
tive agricultural  areas. 

PBOaiXMS    M.VNT POW«aS    08ST.*CI.rS 

One  marketing  practice  not  generally 
known  Ls  that  processors  and  handlers 
in  all  commodities  assist  each  other  when 
any  of  them  are  short  of  .supply  Two 
methods  are  used  to  do  this 

First.  Some  of  the  production  to  be  de- 
livered is  directed  to  a  processor  who 
Is  short  of  supply.  In  meat,  this  may  be 
done  from  buying  stations  or  from  a 
plant's  supply.  In  milk,  this  is  done  with 
one  plant  buying  from  i*other  plant.  In 
grain,  it  is  done  from  elevator  to  elevator 
and  by  interception  of  grain  in  transit. 

Second.  Direct  sales  made  from  or,c 
processor  or  handler  to  another 

These  facts  prove  first,  the  necessity 
of  affecting  the  toal  supply  and  second, 
the  necessity  of  bargaining  industrywide 
In  order  to  really  have  an  effect  on  the 
processors. 

Every  farmer  Ln  the  United  States 
could  belong  to  one  organization  but  if 
that  organization  did  not  make  It  pos- 
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sible  for  the  farmers  to  make  their  bar- 
gaming  power  felt,  then  the  buyers  would 
still  name  the  price  and  instead  of  that 
organization  being  a  bargaining  group,  it 
would  only  be  another  marketing  agency. 
The  real  test  of  an  organization  is  wheth- 
er it  goes  to  the  buyers  and  asks  them 
what  they  will  give  or  whether  a  price  tag 
IS  put  on  the  products  If  tmy  group  or 
organization  uses  the  first  approach,  then 
that  IS  a  group  or  organization  tliat  is  do- 
ing collective  tjegging  not  collective  bar- 
gainmg 

r^RMIKKS    MXTST    SAT    I    WANT    SO    MT7CH 

The  NFO  is  proud  to  be  in  the  latter 
group  Everyone  else  m  the  economy  ex- 
cept Eigriculture  puts  a  price  tag  on  their 
products  or  services  Farmers,  too.  must 
put  a  price  tan  on  tlielr  product.s  If  the 
proce.ssors  will  not  pay  the  fair  price  the 
farmers  have  detenmned  they  must  have 
in  order  to  sell  their  production,  then  If 
an  organization  is  really  a  bargaining 
group  It  must  make  its  members'  bar- 
ijain  nc  powrr  felt  The  only  really  effec- 
tive way  to  make  farmers'  bargaining 
power  felt  is  to  use  a  holding  action.  This 
is  the  same  principle  that  ever>'one  else 
m  the  economy  uses  today — except  the 
farmers  Industry  puts  tlieir  price  tag  on 
the  products  ihey  manufacture  and  you 
either  pay  their  price  or  you  do  without 
the  product  That,  in  reality,  is  a  holding 
action  and  it  takes  place  every  day  Labor 
strikes  when  they  cannot  get  a  fair  wage. 

The  purpo.se  of  a  holding  action  Is  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  available  supply 
.so  processors  cannot  fulfill  their  needs 
from  other  sources  and  must  sign  con- 
tracts that  will  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  price  their  products  at  the 
marketplace  and  .set  up  a  marketing 
structure  that  will  take  care  of  any  sur- 
plu.ses  that  t^xist  or  develop  Tho.se  who 
oppose  tlie  NFO  efforts,  of  course,  try  to 
convince  fanners  they  should  not  hold 
One  of  the  points  they  talk  about  is  ton- 
nage buildup  during  a  holding  action 
Let  us  look  at  some  interesting  figures  on 
this  matter 

REStTLrS    or    HOLDING    ACTION 

Amount  of  tonnage  gained  in  a  30- 
day  holding  action  If  100  percent  of  cat- 
tle and  calves  were  held  off  the  market: 
.^veraee  number  of  cattle  marketed  per 
day.  365  days  per  year  in  the  United 
States,  in  1963,  74.608;  74.608  head  of 
cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  per  day  would 
gain  In  1  day,  186,520  pounds:  74.608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  30 
days  would  gain  5.595.600  pounds;  74.608 
head  of  cattle  gaining  2.5  pounds  for  29 
days  would  gain  5.409.080  pounds;  74,608 
head  of  cattle  gairung  2.5  pounds  for  28 
days  would  gain  5.222.560  pounds;  and 
so  on:  All  cattle  held  off  the  market  are 
not  gaining  for  a  full  30-day  period. 
One  day's  kill  will  only  be  galnmg  extra 
weight  for  1  day  Total  amount  of  live 
weight  gained  In  a  30-day  holding  action 
if  all  cattle  and  calves  were  held,  86,723.- 
301  pounds  Total  amount  of  live  weight 
marketed  per  day  <3n  the  average  during 
a  normal  period  of  marketing  on  a  365- 
day  average,  76.41:^.700  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  extra  tonnage 
gained  in  a  30-day  holding  action  if  all 
cattle  and  calves  were  held  off  the  mar- 
ket and  would  make  a  daily  gain  of  2.5 
pounds  each,  just  a  little  more  than   1 
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day's  kill  would  be  built  up.  On  the  total 
year's  supply,  this  would  be  an  increase 
In  tonnage  of  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent.  The  total  tonnage  build  of  pork 
if  100  percent  of  the  pork  was  held  off 
the  market  in  a  30-day  holding  action, 
would  be  less  than  1  percent  increase  on 
the  total  year's  supply. 

The  average  weight  cattle  slaughtered 
m  1962,  was  1,005  pounds.  This  was  12 
pounds  lighter  than  in  1961.  and  19 
pounds  lighter  than  in  1963.  NFO  had  a 
holding  action  in  1962.  proving  that  the 
processors  were  forced  to  slaughter 
lighter  weight  cattle  during  the  holding 
action  to  get  their  supply,  thereby  brlnc- 
Ing  the  yearly  average  weight  down.  Tlie 
average  dressed  weight  In  1962  was  574 
pounds  per  carcass.  Ten  pounds  lighter 
than  in  1961  and  16  pounds  lighter  than 
in  1963.  The  yearly  average  price  paid 
for  cattle  In  1962  was  $22.95  per  himdred 
compared  to  $21.41  tn  1961  and  $21.10  in 
1963.  The  high  for  the  year  in  1962  was 
In  the  month  of  September  when  the 
market  reached  $24.  This  was  the 
month  NFO  had  the  holding  action.  The 
high  for  the  year  1961  was  January  when 
It  reached  $22.49.  and  the  high  in  1963 
was  also  in  the  month  of  January  for  a 
price  of  $23.11  which  was  still  showing 
the  effects  of  the  holding  action,  because 
in  February  It  dropped  to  $21.73  and  in 
March  to  $20.75. 

Let  us  say  that  In  a  30-day  holding 
action  we  were  holding  50  percent  of 
the  normal  supply  off  the  market.  This 
means  that  37,304  head  would  be  going 
to  market  every  day  on  the  average  Let 
us  say  that  the  last  15  days  of  the  hold- 
ing action  the  processors  were  forced  to 
get  half  of  this  50  percent  supply  in  .» 
weight  bracket  of  70  pounds.  This  would 
cut  the  tonnage  being  processed  by  90  - 
648,720  pounds  which  means  that  m  a 
holding  action  you  cut  the  total  ton- 
nage, not  add  to  it. 

REASON    MUST    PKKVAU. 

The  above  figures  need  to  be  under- 
stood by  farmers  because  it  does  take  at 
least  2  weeks  to  really  net  into  the  core 
of  a  meat-holding  action.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  buyers  always  have 
some  captive  cattle  they  can  get  their 
hands  on  and  there  are  marketing  inter- 
ests that  can  Influence  and  or  force  the 
sale  of  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  ho^'S. 
and  .sheep.  There  is  other  organized  op- 
position that  can  influence  some  faimci s 
to  ship  their  livestock.  All  of  this  live- 
stock will  be  sold  anyway,  so  the  quicker 
it  goes  to  market  the  better  off  the  NFO 
is  in  a  holding  action  because  then  the 
production  that  has  not  been  sold  is  ;n 
stronger  hands  Those  who  are  opposing 
the  NFO  effort  with  the  supply  they  con- 
trol or  are  able  to  influence,  must  con- 
tinually keep  trying  to  convince  more 
and  more  farmers  to  sell  If  they  are  to 
break  the  holding  action.  The  only  way 
they  can  do  this  Is  by  making  them  think 
that  the  holding  action  is  having  no 
effect  and  that  It  Is  useless  to  hold 

Farmers  should  always  remember  that 
In  a  holding  action,  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  They  are  either  going  to  sup- 
port the  buyers  and  marketing  interests, 
or  tliey  are  going  to  join  the  NFO  and 
support  the  effort.  If  they  sell,  they  are 
supporting  the  very  people  who  have 
helped  keep  farm  prices  down. 
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A  short  holding  action  can  accomplish 
vei-y  little,  if  anything.  At  the  best,  it 
can  only  be  of  a  little  nuisance  variety. 
It  takes  several  days  before  a  holding  ac- 
tion can  really  affect  the  buyers  because 
of  their  captive  sources  of  supply. 

If  you  will  notice,  the  opposition  always 
attacks  holding  £u;tlon8.  They  never  men- 
tion any  other  part  of  the  NPO  program. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  know 
they  must  convince  farmers  a  holding 
action  will  not  work,  because  they  realize 
that  if  farmers  keep  their  production  on 
the  farm  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  bat- 
tle is  over  and  the  NPO  has  won.  After 
all,  what  else  is  there  to  eat  besides  food? 
The  processors  must  have  agricultural 
production  for  their  plants.  If  they  can- 
not get  enough  production  from  other 
.sources  and  NPO  is  the  only  source  they 
can  get  it  from,  then  they  will  be  forced 
to  sign  contracts  with  the  NPO  for  the 
production  they  must  have.  And  these 
contracts  will  return  farmers  fair  prices 
and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet 
their  marketing  problems. 

Demonstrations  are  often  held  in  a 
holding  action.  Many  are  started  by  In- 
dividuals. There  are  a  few  points  to  re- 
member about  demonstrations.  First, 
they  must  always  be  peaceful.  Demon- 
strations are  important,  but  must  be  used 
lor  two  purposes — first,  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  organization;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  prove  to  the  buyers  that  farmers 
are  united  and  have  organized  to  sell  to- 
u'ether  and  that  they  are  going  to  price 
their  products  at  the  marketplace. 

A  holding  action  Is  a  voluntary  action. 
All  the  NPO  does  is  advise  its  members 
to  hold  for  the  prices  they  have  deter- 
mined they  must  have.  NPO  members 
are  asked  to  contact  nonmembers  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  NPO  collective 
bargaining  program  and  {isklng  non- 
members  to  join  the  NPO  and  support 
the  efforts. 

This  economic  battle  will  never  be  won 
on  the  highways  of  the  Nation  or  on 
someone  else's  business  property.  It 
must  be  won  through  reasoning  and  per- 
suasion in  the  barnyard.  Ansrtlme  the 
production  leaves  the  farm,  it  is  too  late 
as  far  as  that  production  is  concerned. 

NFO    DOES    NOT    ADVOCATE    VIOLENCE 

The  NPO  policy  concerning  violence  is 
very  clear  and  emphatic.  The  NFO  does 
not  advocate  or  condone  violence.  In  a 
holding  action,  you  have  a  situation 
where  opponents  of  NPO  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  blacken  the  name  of 
the  organization.  There  are  many  times 
when  an  inflammatory  situation  develops 
because  a  farmer  has  decided  to  hold  and 
has  promised  his  neighbor  that  he  will 
hold,  and  then  he  lets  a  buyer  or  a 
market  representative  convince  him  that 
he  should  sell  and  he  sells.  The  one  that 
really  causes  trouble  like  this  to  develop 
is  the  buyer  or  the  market  representative 
who  convinced  the  farmer  to  sell,  but.  of 
course,  he  has  already  headed  back  to 
town  or  perhaps  he  just  called  the  farm- 
er from  a  telephone  many  miles  away. 
Tliese  situations  call  for  cool  heads  and 
good  reasoning. 

Many  times  false  promises  are  made 
or  false  Information  is  given  to  get  the 
fanner  to  sell.  When  this  is  done.  It  Is 
\ery  obvious  that  the  buyer  or  market 
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representative  is  only  trying  to  keep 
farmers  at  his  mercy  so  he  can  continue 
to  make  his  profits  off  of  the  farmers  or 
keep  collecting  his  commissions.  It  is 
time  farmers  wake  up.  Just  where  have 
these  buyers  and  market  representatives 
been  and  what  have  they  been  doing 
while  farmers'  prices  have  continued  to 
go  down?  Have  they  not  been  making 
their  profits  and  collecting  their  regular 
commissions?  Farmers  had  better  real- 
ize that  their  only  real  friends  are  other 
farmers  with  the  same  problems  and  that 
it  Is  time  they  supported  each  other. 
Farmers  must  start  running  their  own 
business  instead  of  letting  someone  else 
nin  it  for  them. 

As  the  NPO  has  continued  to  make 
great  progress,  it  has  become  obvious  to 
the  processors,  even  the  largest,  that  the 
NPO  is  representing  many  times  the 
volume  of  production  that  any  other 
source  of  supply  represents.  This  turns 
their  attention  to  the  NPO.  They  are 
also  realizing  more  and  more,  that  unless 
they  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  their 
competitors  can  get  a  source  of  supply 
they  can  never  get. 

SOME    SUCCESS    NOTED 

Because  of  these  reasons,  the  NPO  has 
been  successful  in  settins:  up  some  mar- 
keting arrangements  with  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  meat  processors.  These 
marketing  arrangements  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  NFO,  to  the  processors. 
and  to  the  farmers  in  general.  As  far  as 
the  NPO  is  concerned,  they  are  impor- 
tant because: 

First.  It  is  recognition  by  the  proc- 
essors. 

Second.  This  is  setting  up  the  initial 
phase  of  the  NFO  stioicture  for  a  suc- 
cessful, modern-day  marketing  system 
which  will  go  into  operation  when  the 
master  contracts  are  activated. 

Third.  It  gives  the  NFO  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  it  can  do  what  it  says 
it  can  do.  This  means  getting  a  flow  of 
livestock  to  the  participating  processors 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  in  the  quan- 
tity they  need. 

Fourth.  It  starts  members  actively  co- 
ojjerating  in  marketing  and  gains  experi- 
ence in  the  marketing  field  for  the  NFO. 

Fifth.  It  helps  build  NPO's  bargaining 
power  and  puts  pressure  on  nonpartici- 
pating  processors.  If  a  nonparticipating 
processor  has  been  getting  a  high  per- 
centage of  his  supply  in  one  area  and 
much  of  that  supply  starts  going  to  a 
participating  processor,  then  the  non- 
participating  processor  must  go  faither 
to  get  his  supply.  As  his  procurement 
costs  rise,  he  will  soon  see  the  advantages 
of  becoming  a  participating  processor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  job  of  the  NFO 
is  to  get  more  and  more  nonmembers  to 
join  the  NPO  so  we  have  enough  produc- 
tion to  fill  the  processors'  needs,  as  more 
and  more  of  them  look  to  the  NPO  for 
their  supply.  This  is  a  race  of  time  for 
the  NPO.  'We  are  getting  close  to  setting 
oflf  a  chain  reaction  where  processors  will 
be  changing  their  procurement  methods 
If  NFO  members  really  cooperate  In  mar- 
keting together  becaiise  we  now  have 
enough  of  the  total  production  signed  to 
do  this.  The  race  of  time  means  we  must 
sign  every  nonmember  we  can  now,  so 
we  can  keep  ahead  of  this  chain  reaction. 
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This  can  only  be  done  if  NPO  leaders  and 
members  keep  working  and  signing  new 
members. 

These  marketing  arrangements  are  of 
great  importance  to  processors  because: 
Rrst,  today  we  have  a  very  inefficient 
marketing  system.  Many  times,  proces- 
sors get  their  supply  a  long  ways  away 
from  their  plants.  They  do  this  because  of 
past  business  practices.  This  costs  the 
farmers  because,  in  the  end,  It  Is  taken 
off  of  the  general  price  level.  Under  the 
NFO  marketing  arrangements,  the  sup- 
ply will  come  from  close  by  into  the 
plants.  This  will  cut  transportation  co.sts. 
cut  down  on  bruises,  and  reduce  procure- 
ment costs. 

Second.  This  will  develop  into  a  de- 
pendable and  even  flow  source  of  supply. 

OTHERS    NOW    DETERMINE    PRICES    FOR    FARMERS 

Today,  farmers  are  paying  many  mar- 
keting costs  that  do  not  help  them  at  all 
pricewise.  Livestock  prices,  today,  are 
almost  entirely  determined  by  the  chain 
stores.  They  let  the  prices  be  known,  in 
many  instances  2  to  4  days  ahead  of  pur- 
chases. Therefore,  the  price  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  only  reflects 
the  price  the  chain  stores  are  paying, 
which  is  usually  a  rather  uniform  price. 
The  processors  receive  information  each 
day  on  the  general  price  being  paid  for 
fresh  meat  cuts.  They  get  this  informa- 
tion by  teletyf>e  and  it  is  put  out  by  the 
packers'  organization.  This  is  called  the 
yellow  sheet.  Let  us  use  an  example — 
suppose  $30  a  hundred  is  being  paid  for 
a  given  carcass.  Tliis  is  a  price  based  on 
a  central  point.  The  buyers  then  figure 
the  transportation  difference  and  their 
prices  are  established.  Any  costs  paid 
by  farmers  other  than  absolute  necessary 
handling  costs  are  wasted.  Marketing 
arrangements  will  save  market  costs. 
There,  of  course,  will  be  specified  deliverj- 
points.  Existing  facilities  will  be  used 
when  possible,  but  the  number  of  facili- 
ties used  will  be  greatly  reduced  from  the 
present  number  used  today. 

On  cattle,  the  NFO  members  will 
usually  be  able  to  sell  on  a  grade  and 
yield  basis,  if  they  desire.  Present  mar- 
keting interests  have  fought  this  How- 
ever, when  farmers  can  be  certain  an 
accurate  grade  and  yield  is  being  given 
them,  they  will  benefit  by  sellmg  on  this 
basis.  Here  is  why:  A  buyer  must  buy 
under  what  an  animal  will  grade  out 
much  of  the  time,  because  he  will  soon 
lose  his  job  if  he  buys  ven>'  much  live- 
stock that  does  not  dress  out.  Packers 
keep  a  record  on  each  lot  purchased. 
The  NFO  has  made  arrangements  at 
several  plants  where  a  member  can  see 
his  own  cattle  on  the  hook.  This  can 
make  the  member  a  little  additional 
money.  Farmers,  in  general,  are  already 
benefiting  from  marketing  arrange- 
ments in  some  areas  without  realizing  it. 
As  the  marketing  arrangements  start 
working,  existing  groups  start  cutting 
marketing  charges  and  raise  prices. 
"Watch  for  this  and  let  people  know  why 
it  is  happening.  Do  not  sell  marketing 
arrangements  on  the  basis  of  getting  a 
price  advantage  because  it  is  not  lesai 
for  buyers  to  pay  a  price  advantage.  Sav- 
ings in  marketing  costs  can.  however,  re- 
sult in  a  better  price  for  members  at 
times.    Present    marketing    groups    will 
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fight  hard  and  raise  prices  abnormally  in 
trymg  to  breaic  the  NFO  t-ITort  Do  not 
let  this  confuse  you  Marketing  arranxe- 
ments  must  never  be  considered  our  ^.lal 
They  must  be  used  ui  [>ave  the  wav  for 
contracts  that  will  cet  fair  prices  for 
farmers  and  they  are  ver-.-  important 
for  this  purpose 

NFO  IS  workme  along  the  same  line  in 
grain  Plans  are  undorway  to  move  some 
dairy  pnxlucts  under  more  favorable 
conditions  All  these  efforts  are  making 
other  ^Toups  more  active  Cooperatives 
which  :n  the  past,  have  fought  each 
other  have  now  merged  The  more  pres- 
sure N'FO  builds,  the  faster  we  will  have 
complete  victory 

MPST    BUILO    TO    StTCCrSO 

All  efforts  take  the  full  cooperation  of 
members  They  must  realize  that  they 
will  make  a  little  sfjmetimes  and  then, 
they  may  lose  a  little  But  we  must  al- 
ways keep  our  ultimate  «oal  in  sight  All 
of  the  steps  NFO  is  takinir  are  neressarv 
to  lead  to  our  ultmiate  4(oal — contracts 
with  pnx-essiirs  that  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  price  their  products  and  .set 
up  a  marketini<  stnicfire  that  metis  the 
problems  of  the  agricultural  industry,  in- 
cluding takins;  care  of  any  surpluses  that 
exist  or  develop 

Contracts  with  processors  is  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  gains  made  A  mas- 
ter contract  Is  necessary  becau.se  bar- 
gaining must  be  done  industrywide.  One 
proce.s.sor  can  no  more  pay  a  fair  price 
for  agricultural  producf,.s  than  one 
farmer  can  establl.sh  bart-'aining  power 
for  agriculture  bv  him.self  Farmers  must 
establish  enough  bargaining,'  power  to  be 
the  controlling  factor  In  the  industry 
and  on  all  major  commodities.  This  also 
means  that  minor  commodities  ran  cither 
help  lead  the  battle  or  follow  the  major 
commodities 

The  NFO  has  already  siLrned  many 
processors  of  dairy,  grain,  and  meat  to 
master  contracts  The.se  contracts  stip- 
ulate the  price  based  on  quality  products, 
that  NFO  members  have  decided  they 
must  have,  incentives  to  be  u.sed  where 
possible  to  reduce  the  supply;  take  .sea- 
.sonal  variations  in  cost  of  production 
Into  consideration,  meet  processors'  .sup- 
ply needs  have  a  .se.'-vices-rendered 
cia;i.>e  making  It  possible  for  NFO  .mem- 
bers U)  .-eceive  an  advantage  over  non- 
members  because  of  services  rendered. 
and  set,s  up  a  surplus  disposal  fund  and 
a  piv)motional  fund. 

MASTER    COhmiACTS    ESSENTIAL 

In  order  for  NFO  members  to  .start 
pricing  their  products  uruler  the  master 
contracts,  enough  processors  must  have 
signed  the  contract  to  have  reached  the 
60-percent  activation  figure  of  NFO 
members  must  be  in  a  position  to  mar- 
ket 60  percent  of  the  designated  pro- 
duction, which  means  that  enough  of  the 
Industry  and  producers  have  been  signed 
up  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
market  With  processors  signing  master 
contracts  with  the  NFO  it  means  that 
NFO  IS  well  into  the  last  phase  of  its 
collective-bargaining  program.  All  It 
takes  to  actlviate  the  contracts  is  for 
enough  more  farmers  to  Join  the  NFO 
and  add  their  production  to  the  present 
strength  already  built  by  NFO  members, 
and  the  economic  battle  for  farmers  has 
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been  w.m  The  only  thing  holdin.;  up 
final  success  is  farmers,  themselves,  be- 
cau.se  the  NFO  collective-bargaining  pro- 
gram IS  sound  and  the  NFO  is  well  on 
the  way  to  complete  victory  Complete 
victory  is  assured  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  NFO  How  soon  this  comes  about 
depends  on  the  efforts  NFO  members 
exert  and  on  farmers  them.selves 

When  farmers  price  their  products  at 
fair  levels  they  mu>it  aLso  meet  the  mar- 
keting problems  of  their  Industry  in  or- 
der to  maintain   their  gains.   All  major 
commodities  must  be  brought  up  In  rela- 
tive balance.  Tins  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
NFO   collective-bargaining    program     If 
this  Is  not  done.  Just  as  .soon  as  victory 
1."?  won  In  one  commodity  many  of  the 
farmers    producing    other    commodities 
would  start  producing  that  commodity, 
and  the  gains  made  would  .soon  be  de- 
stroyed   However,  if  all  commodities  are 
brought    up    in    relative    balance,    then 
there  is  no  more  Incentive  to  shift  pro- 
duction  of   one   commodity   to   another 
commodity  than   there  is  today    There- 
fore, the  production  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural plant  must  increa.se  before  any 
increased    surplus    production    problem 
will  develop    This  could  not  come  about 
overnight,  and  besides  the  population  is 
rapidly  Increasing 

.vrij  HAS  suHPi.ns  soi.uxio.v 
Very   few   people,   except    NPO   mem- 
bers, realize  that  the  NFO  collective-bar- 
gaining program  covers  the  taking  care 
of  any  .surplus  that  may  exist  or  develop. 
I^t  us  look  at  the  basic  principles  of  the 
NP()   proL:ram   that  covers  any  surplus 
production    First,  in  the  past,  the  prob- 
lems on  surplus  production  have  usually 
developed     before    anything     was    done 
about  the  surpliLs    The  problem  is  much 
easier  taken  care  of  before  it  develops. 
The  NPO  cannot  set  quotas  on  individual 
producers — only    the    Government    can 
legally  do  this    So  then,  how  will  NPO 
do  It?  Production  can  be  in  balance  with 
consumption:    First,    before    it    is    pro- 
duced     second,     after    production    has 
started:  or  third,  after  .t  is  completed. 
In  order  for  NPO  to  use  step  1.  it  will 
take    a    vast    educational    program    and 
i:reat    producer   support    The    reduction 
of    production    on   livestock,    after   It    is 
started,    can    be    accomplished    through 
contracts   with   proces.sors   using   incen- 
tives to  sell  hogs,  cattle,   and  sheep  at 
lighter  weights.  Example    Butcher  hogs 
are  normally  marketed  at  a  230-pound 
average    Before  tonnage  ;;ot  too  heavy 
the  spread   between   lighter  and   heavy 
weight  hogs  could  be  increa.sed  until  it 
became   unprofitable   to  .sell   at   heavier 
weights    Incentives  could  be  u.sed  to  get 
bred  beef  heifers  .sold  which  would  break 
the  cattle  cycle.  Incentives  could  be  paid 
on  choice  veal  dairy  heifer  calves  to  re- 
duce    future    milk     production.     These 
would  not  be  expensive  programs  when 
done  industrywide 

On  grain  a  12- month  supply  becomes 
available  for  market  in  a  .30-  to  60-day 
!)eriod  of  time  at  harvesttime  This 
means  the  grain  must  be  stored  and 
storage  charges  must  be  added  to  the 
price  Any  production  left  over  at  the 
end  of  each  year  must  be  disposed  of 
because  the  bmlding  up  of  supply  with 
storage  costs  rising  would  wreck  the  en- 


tire  effort.   The   problem   of   one   com- 
modity cannot  be  considered  Just  a  prob- 
lem of  that  commodity  because  if  this  is 
done.  It  will  soon  affect  other  commodi- 
ties   A  surplus  disposal  fund  will  be  .^et 
up  when  the  contracts  are  activated  The 
2  percent  to  go  into  this  surplus  dispo-al 
fund  will  be  more  than  taken  care  of  .is 
far  as  net  to  the  NFO  member  is  co;i- 
cerned    from   money    received   from   the 
proce.ssors    for   .services   rendered.    This 
will  be  largely  derived  from  savings  over 
the  present  marketing  system  and  from 
improvements  In  procurement  for  proc- 
essors, as  well  as  many  other  improve- 
ments for  processors.  A  large  portion  uf 
the  surplus  di.sposal  fund  will   be  u-sed 
to  buy  burden.some  supplies  from  normal 
market  channels    Poorer  quality  prod- 
ucts will  be  bought  In  order  to  cheapen 
the  total  cost   Tlils  would  be  comparable 
to  the  Inventory  always  kept  by  Industry 
The  products  bought  could  be  sold  back 
Into  market  channels  as  needed.  Other 
methods  of  disposal  could  be  divertiH'^ 
the  products  bought  to  worthwhile  wel- 
fare  work— a   humanitarian   .service   by 
agriculture    The.se   products  could   al.so 
be  used  for  the  development  of  new  for- 
eign markets  overseas  by  reducing  prices 
This  cannot  be  done  under  present  meth- 
ods of  marketing.  Remember,  when  dis- 
cussing agricultural  surpluses,  there  has 
-seldom  been  more  than  a  2-  or  3-percent 
surplus  produced  In  any  given  year 

MILK    PROBLEM    CAN    BE    SOLVED 

In  milk  bargaining,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  approximately  50  ;H^r- 
cent  of  the  milk   production  goes  into 
bottled  milk  and  50  percent  is  manufac- 
tured.  A   fairly  high  jjercentage  of  the 
milk  bottled  is  .sold  by  producers  under 
marketing  agreements.  These  cannot  be 
disturbed  while  In  effect.  This  means  we 
must  organize  all  producers  we  can  who 
are  .selling  milk  going  for  manufacturing 
purposes    and    sign    all    manufacturing 
plants   possible.    We   must   al.so  sign  all 
other  milk  producers  to  the  NPO  mem- 
bership agreement:   thus  bringing  their 
production,  other  than  milk,  under  the 
NFO  .•^s  these  producers  see  NFO  work- 
ing,  they  Will,   undoubtedly,   urge  their 
existing  groups  to  form  legal  structures 
to  sell  together  and  this  will,  in  the  end. 
bring   about  the  setting  up  of  a   legal 
■structure  with  the  NPO  that  will  un:te 
farmers'    bargaining    power.    This    will 
mean  using  existing  groups,  experience 
and  facilities  to  assist  all  commodities  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  agriculture.  These 
steps  are  to  be  taken  when  master  con- 
tracts are  activated.  If  additional  prob- 
lems ari,se  concerning  surpluses  the  NFO 
has  the  structure  through   which   th  '^e 
problems  can  be  met.  The  NFO  is  .setti::.: 
up  a  vast  oversea  sales  network.  Contacts 
have  already  been  set  up  In  52  foreign 
countries. 

NFO    GROWTH    PHENOMENAL 

The  NPO's  growth  has  far  surpassed 

any  previous  efforts  in  agriculture.  Thi.s 
lias  come  about  becau.se  thinking  farm- 
ers know  the  NFO's  collective-bargaining 
program  Is  sound.  The  bargaining  of 
NFO  is  many  times  greater  than  that 
which  previously  has  been  achieved  in 
agriculture  This  is  the  reason  NFO  :s 
making  great  strides  in  bargaining  with 
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processors.  Processors  will  learn  that  the  selling  together.  So  farmers  and  agrlcul- 

NFO  collective-bargaining  program  will  tural  producers  should  join  the  NPO  and 

also  solve  many  of  their  problems  and  block  their  production  together  and  not 

establish  stability  in  the  entire  industry,  even  consider  selling  their  production  as 

The  challenge  to  agriculture  is  clear,  individuals,  but  rather  sell  their  produc- 

Are  farmers  ready  to  stop  their  punish-  tlon  only  through  NPO  collective  bar- 

ment  at  the  marketplace  or  do  they  want  gaining  programs  after  the  production 

more?  Tliey  can  stop  it.  The  NPO  collec-  has  been  bargained  for. 

tlve-bargalning  programs  is  the  answer.  The  NPO  efforts  mean  more  money  in 

Tlie  formula  is  simple:  the  farmers'  pockets  every  day.  The  NPO 

First.  Organize  into  the  NPO  for  the  has  the  structure,  the  experience,  and 

purpose  of  bargaining  together,  selling  the  size  to  achieve  these  goals  of  fair 

together,  and  pricing  agriculture  produc-  prices  for  farmers.  All  it  needs  is  the 

tion  together.  farmers' support. 

Second     U.se    holding    actions    when 

necessary    to    get    sufficient    contracts  ~~^~^^^~'^~~- 
.signed  by  processors. 

The  challenge  to  NPO  is  to  give  leader-  NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX 

ship  to  farmers  to  finish  up  the  job.  No  LEGISLATION 

one  else  can  or  will  do  it.  Other  feeble  

efforts  will  be  made  as  NPO  gets  closer  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

to  its  goal  but  NPO  has  the  only  program 

that  can  do  the  entire  job.  The  strength  Michigan 

of  the  NPO  is  now  so  great  that  a  con-  ^^  the  house  op  representatives 

iinuous  battle  will  be  waged  until  com-  Monday,  March  10,  1969 

picte   victory   is   achieved.   "This   means  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 

holding  ac  ions  will  come  at  frequent  in-  ^appy  to  announce  that  my  distinguished 

tervals   with   periods  in   between   being  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  >  Mr. 

used  to  set  up  marketing  arrangements  whalen),  has  joined  me  in  working  to- 

and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  proc-  ^^rd  introduction  of  a  meaningful  nega- 

^''■^i'^^'  „    .  •          »     *     w    1.  1-     J        ,  tive  income  tax  statute  which  we  plan 

The  most  important  job  at  hand  as  al-  ^^  introduce  in  the  near  future, 
ways  IS  to  organize.  This  means  every  ggyg^al  months  ago.  I  began  serious 
NFO  member  workmg  to  sign  up  non-  consideration  of  such  legislation  as  an 
'"T  /vf  •  ^'"'^''^  ^i^""^^^  ^^^'^f  alternative  to  the  dilemma  presented  by 
"?  f  *  t!^  '^^"'^r^^'l^T"'^^^  ^^  present  forms  of  public  assistance  in  our 
wha  1  takes  to  win.  The  NPO  iscalling  changing  society.  The  proposals  con- 
on  all  nonmembers  to  join  the  NPO  now  ^^j^^^  ^^  .j,^^^  Pechman,  and  Miesz- 
so  K  e  can  al  start  pricing  our  products  ^^^^^^  ..j^  ^  Negative  Income  Tax  Prac- 
at  the  marketplace  like  business  men  and  tlcal?"-Yale  Law  Journal,  volume  77. 

'  Since  the  first  edition  was  printed,  the  ^^i^l.^'l^^ZTAriTsTllT  such 

Km  ^s'n:r'forkin'"n°4l  ^tX"'  ^'  S^^tion."?  c^nfacted  Prrsso^Tobin 

T?.i  Mi^    hroS    hp  ?,i  nf  ifc  ho.  ^t  the  Yale  University  Department  of 

Tlie  NFO  through  the  use  of  its  bar-  i:.„„„„^<„„   „„j   „..i,„^   if  v,fo  .^.-^.^^o^i^ 

paining  techniques,  has  been  able  to  se-  Economics  and  asked  if  his  proposals 

cure  contracts  with  large  processors  on  '^f"^'^.^!  prepared  in  bill  forms  for  pos- 

most  commodities.  These  contracts  are  ^^^^^  introduction.  He  was  kind  enough 

onlv  the  beginning.  They  are  supply  con-  to  fill  this  request  by  getting  some  of  the 

tracts  with  pricing  formulas  that  include  Yale  Law  School  students  to  draft  this 

local  prices,  regional  prices,  and  national  legislation.  After  receiving  the  final  Yale 

prices  In  the  determination  of  the  prices  draft,    the    House    of    Representatives 
NFO  members  receive. 

The  NFO  is  exerting  an  upward  price 

pressure  on  almost  all  farm  commodities.  

They  are  doing  this  through  the  use  of  positive 

contracts  and  by  taking  production  out  tax      f.egative 

of  low-price  areas  into  higher  price  areas.  „,     .    ,    ■,             iiabi ny  (OM)       naDiiity 

T-i         xTTuz-v     *i-           I-               Ji                I.  Before  tax  tamily  income              (a-2b)                tax 

The    NFO    through    experience,    has 

learned  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  (a) 

be  able  to  bargain  nationwide  and  Indus-  " 

trywide    The  NPO  through  experience,      o 

has  made  many  changes.  The  upward     ^\'^ - 

price  effect  exerted  by  NPO  on  almost  all  $6!ooo.. ..".".'.'.'.'.".'.''.'"''-'."."." 

commodities  which  means  higher  prices  JMOO 

to  farmers  is  being  achieved  iiecause  the  jT^eiel!"."."'.;;;;^!]!!!!]!' 

buyers  and  processors  that  are  not  re-  — 

cciving  products  from  NPO  members  are 

always   trying   to  beat   the  price  NFO  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 

members    receive,    NFO    offers    farmers  elation  to  Professor  Tobin  and  his  col- 

their  only  hope  to  raise  their  prices.  league,  Peter  Mieszkowski,  for  agreeing 

The  NFO  is  calling  on  all  fanners  and  to  share  their  proposal  with  the  gentle- 

jjroducers  of  agricultural  commodities  to  man  from  Ohio  «Mr.  Whalen)  and  my- 

loin  the  NPO  for  the  purpose  of  collec-  self.  We  also  are  grateful  to  James  G. 

tive  bargaining    The  NPO   s  not  asking  Speth.  Jr.,  Richard  Cotton,  Joseph  C. 

farmers  to  desert  their  present  farm  or-  Bell,  and  Howard  Mindus  and  their  pro- 

i :an:zation.  but  on'y  to  join  the  NPO  for  fessors.  Edward  Sparer  and  Boris  I.  Bitt- 

the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  ker,  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  for  laying 

Collective    bargaining    in    agriculture  the  foundations  for  the  draft  which  will 

means  farmers  bargaining  together  and  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
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Legislative  Counsel's  Office  made  certain 
technical  revisions  required  by  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Congressman  Whalen  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  place  this  draft  in  the  Record 
for  the  perusal  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  interested  parties.  We  invite  the 
comments,  criticisms,  and  suggested 
changes  of  all  our  colleagues  so  that 
when  the  bill  is  introduced,  we  can  offer 
the  strongest  possible  bill  to  this  body  for 
its  consideration, 

I  will  not  attempt  in  these  brief  re- 
marks to  explain  this  draft  in  detail,  as 
I  am  preparing  an  explanatory  state- 
ment which  will  be  sent  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  along  with  a  letter  requesting 
cosponsors  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  legislation  is  to  effectively  elimi- 
nate some  fonns  of  public  assistance 
which  have  proven  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter and  often  degrading  to  the  recipients. 
Our  basic  goal  is  to  assure  everyone  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  and  at  the 
same  time  integrate  the  poor  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  society.  The  bill  as- 
sures every  family  of  four  at  least  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  poverty 
index  income — $3,200  per  year.  It  pro- 
vides a  sliding  scale  of  benefits  which 
continue  to  aid  families  and  eligible  in- 
dividuals until  they  reach  a  higher  in- 
come, thus  giving  an  incentive  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle  which  present  forms  of 
assistance  do  not  provide.  A  family  of 
four,  would  for  example,  reach  a  before - 
tax  income  of  $7,916  per  year  before  it 
would  cease  to  receive  any  benefits  from 
the  negative  income  tax.  At  this  poirtt. 
the  family  would  be  on  a  firm  financial 
base  which  place  it  in  the  positive  income 
tax  category. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
negative  income  tax  for  a  family  of  four 
at  various  income  levels.  This  chart  was 
prepared  by  the  Yale  students  for  their 
Law  Journal,  volume  78.  No.  2,  1968, 
page  269.  in  connection  with  an  article 
explaining  their  model  negative  income 
tax  statute: 


EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  MT  fOR  FAMILY  OF  4 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 

tax 

liability 

(b+c) 

(d) 


Basic 
income 
supple- 
ment 

(e) 


Net  Govern- 
ment 
transfer 
(e-d) 

(t) 


Net  MT 

transfer 

(e-c) 

(g) 


After  tax 

tamily 

income 

(a-f) 

W 


0 

0 

$4 

450 
511 
603 
758 


0 
5500 
1,496 
Z,  550 
2.689 
2.897 
3.200 


0 
$500 
1.500 
3,000 
3.200 
3.500 
3,958 


$3,200 
3.200 
3.200 
3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
3,200 


$3.  200 
2.703 
1,790 
200 
0 
-300 
-758 


J3.2CK) 


700 
704 
650 
511 
303 
0 


$3, 200 
3.700 
4.  700 
6.200 
6.400 
6.700 
7.158 


marks.  And.  as  always,  we  thank  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel's  OfHce  for  providing  us 
with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Nordhaus. 
who  provided  the  finishing  touches.  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  who  graciously  offered 
his  cosponsorship  and  assistance  In  mak- 
ing this  a  bipartisan  effort  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 
We  both  look  forward  to  the  comments  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  draft  which  fol- 
lows : 
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HR      - 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  program  to  pro- 
vide Income  supplementa   '.o  every   family 
m  need  thereof 
Be  It  mo^-rfd   by  r>ic   Senatf  and  House  o/ 

Representatives    of    the     Vnwd    States    ot 

SHORT    Trri-i 
Sbction    I.   This  Aft   may   be  cited   as   the 
"Income  Supplement  Act  of  1966 

DICLA«j»TJON    or    POLICY 

Sic  2  a  Pindincs  —  The  ConicresB  de- 
clares that  the  general  welfare  and  security 
of  the  nation  and  the  health  and  happiness 
of  Its  people  require  that  every  family  has 
the  right  to  an  adequate  income  In  a  rich  and 
free  society  no  one  need  live  in  poverty 
without  hope  or  without  opp<-)rtunlty  to 
share  the  nations  wealth  The  Congress  nnds 
that  present  welfare  pro«frams  cannot  assure 
a::  Amertcans  freedom  from  »an'.  and  '.hat 
legislation  Is  needed  which  guarantees  t.j 
everyone  a  decent  standard  of  living  whKe 
preserving  Individual  aberties 

ib(    OBJECTivts    *ND    Pr.Lif  T      The    Jbjec- 
and  policies  of  this  Act  shaJI  be  to  en- 


tlV( 


title  all  families  to  an  income  supplement 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect *r#  per-K.nal  dignity  and  legal  right*- 
Tncl'.idmg  the  right  trj  privacy — of  supple- 
ment recipients  to  leave  recipients  free  to 
d:sp<:i6e  of  supplement  beneflu  as  they  deem 
proper  and  Ui  encourage  the  pr-xluctlve  em- 
ployment of  recipients  by  allowing  them  to 
retain  a  subetantl*!  portion  of  earned  and 
other  income 

tLemoN  or  income  scpplem«nt 

Sec  3  lai  Right  to  Income  Sttpple- 
MENT  -Every  family  unit  may  elect,  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  receive  an  income  sup- 
plement In  an  amount  determined  under 
secuon  4'  ai  of  this  .Act 

b.  Time  *nd  Man.nek  ir  Election — A 
family  unit  shall  make  an  election  under 
subsection  i  ai    - 

'  1  '  by  filing  a  final  return  at  the  end  of 
the  supplement  period  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 8   a  I  of  this  Act   or 

<2i  by  filing  a  request  for  semimonthly 
payments  at  any  time  during  the  family 
unit  s  supplement  period,  or  during  the  two 
months  preceding  su.  n  period,  as  provided 
In  section  8idi  of  this  Act 

iC)  Effective  Period  of  Election  —An  elec- 
tion under  subsection  la'  shall  be  effective 
for  one  supplement  perl.xl  (determined  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  i   and  cannot  be  revoked. 

PAMU-T     UNIT     I.NCOME    SLHPLEMENT 

Sec.  4  lai  Gener.al  Rvle  -Each  electing 
family  unit  snail  receive  f  r  ea<.-h  supplement 
pen.xl  an  Income  supplement  m  an  amount 
equal  to- - 

111    t.ie  family  licit  s  adjusted  supplement 
(determined  under  »ubiectli..n   -  bM     less 
2)    the  specUl   tajt   Imposed   by  section  8. 

(bl     .\DJCSTED    SCPPLEMENT         A    familV    UhlfS 

adjusted  sujjplement  for  the  supplement 
period  Is  the  sum  of — 

1 1 1  the  family  unit  s  base  supplement  i  de- 
termined under  subsection  ,ch  multiplied 
by  the  low  income  coosumer  price  index  for 
such  family  unit  determined  under  sub- 
section    d  M .  plus 

I  2  I  any  Slate  supplement  provided  to  such 
family  unit  under  section  5 

I  CI     Base   SfPPLEMKNT  — 

niiA)  The  base  supplement  of  a  family 
unit  for  a  supplement  period  of  12  montiis 
Is — 

ill    •1.300  for  the  flr»t  claimant. 

'Ill    •flOO  for  the  second  claimant,  and 

(111)  9400  for  each  dependent  (except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (Bi  ) 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  a  de- 
pendent of  a  family  unit  for  only  a  part  of 
Its  supplement  period,  the  amount  added  to 
the  family  unit  s  base  supplement  on  account 
of  such  person  under  subparagraph   i.A)(ll.  i 


shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  »600  as  the  part  of  the  family  unit  s 
supplement  period  during  which  he  was  a 
member  bears  to  the  family  unit's  full  sup- 
plement  period 

I  3)  The  base  supplement  of  a  family  unit 
f-ir  a  supplen.ent  period  of  less  than  13 
months  Is  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  base  supplement  to  which  such 
family  unit  would  be  entitled  under  para- 
graph ( I  I  for  a  12  month  supplement  period 
as  the  family  unit's  supplement  period  bears 
to  12  months 

(di  Low  Income  Consi-mee  Price  Index  - 
I  1 1  The  low  Income  consumer  price  Index 
for  a  family  unit  Is  the  price  Index  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  i  .'J  i  for  the  twelve- 
m<jnth  perliKl  ending  on  September  :10  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  supplement  period  begins,  and  for 
the  area  In  which  the  family  unit  resides  If 
the  family  unit  resided  In  more  than  one 
such  area  during  It*  supplement  period,  the 
incooif  supplement  shall  be  the  weighted 
average  of  the  am«junta  determined  for  each 
area  m  which  the  family  established  resi- 
dence The  welghU  to  be  u.sed  for  this  deter- 
mlnaUon  shall  be  the  fracUons  of  the  supple- 
ment period  during  which  the  family  unit 
resided  In  each  area 

( 3 1  r  A I  Por  the  purpoaes  of  paragraph  ill. 
a  family  unit  shall  be  deemed  to  have  estab- 
lish^ residence  in  an  area  if  for  fifteen  or 
m.-re  days  consecuUvely  the  claimant  or 
claimants  regularly  occupy  a  dwelling  unit 
within  such  area  Where  the  clalmanu  In  a 
two-claimant  family  unit  o-cupy  sep.irate 
dwelling  uniu  for  any  period  of'  time,  the 
area  In  which  the  family  unit  resides  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations 

•  Bl  Prir  such  period  of  time  as  a  family 
unit  does  not  qualify  aa  residing  In  any  area. 
Its  income  supplements  shall  be  calculated 
as  If  this  subsection  did  not  apply 

i3i  The  Bure.iu  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  low-income  consumer  price  Index 
based  on  the  retail  prices  to  low-Income  fami- 
lies of  consumer  goods  and  services  com- 
monly required  by  such  families.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  charges  for  housing,  cloth- 
ing, food,  transportation  and  retail  credit 
The  index  shall  be  so  calculated  that  the 
national  average  Mf  low-income  consumer 
prices  for  the  -welve-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  of  the  first  calendar  year 
during  which  Income  supplementa  are  paid 
under  this  Act  will  have  an  index  value  of 
1  00  The  index  shall  be  determined  annually 
for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  year  and  shall  contain 
three  separate  index  values  for  urbanized, 
urban,  and  rural  area.s  In  each  State  and 
territory,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
national  census 

le.  Reports  by  Bureau  or  Labor  Statistics 

ON      THE      MlNIMVM      ADEQUATE      STANDARD      OP 

Living 

(  1 1  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as  often 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
necessary  to  reflect  changes  in  the  national 
standard  of  living,  but  no  less  than  every 
five  years  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics 
.shall  report  ta  the  Congress  those  levels  of 
annual  family  income  wlUch  would  ensure 
family  units  a  min.um  adequate  standard  of 
living,  consistent  with  the  national  stand- 
ard of  living 

2 1  In  effectuating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Bureau  of  Lab»jr  SUtlstlcs 
shall  compile  and  price  annual  family  budg- 
ets for  all  consumer  g(K)ds  and  service* 
necessary  to  a  minimum  ad°quate  standard 
of  living    Including  but  not  limited  '^-- 

lAi  a  diet  of  sufficient  quantities  and  \  a- 
rlellea  of  foodstuffs  to  meet  those  minimum 
standards  of  nutritional  adequacy  which 
shall  be  periodically  determined  by  the  FiK)d 
and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 


iB)  housing  which  meets  those  minimum 
standards  of  safe,  sanitary,  and  decent  houg. 
Ing  which  shall  be  periodically  determined 
by  the  Housing  Asalatance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(Ci  transportation,  either  through  the  u.se 
of  public  transit  facilities  or  through  the 
poaaesslon  of  private  means,  adequate  for 
travel  to  and  from  places  of  employment, 
schools,  stores,  and  recreational  areas,  .md 
for  such  other  activities  as  are  necessary  to 
a  minimum  adequate  standard  of  living,  and 
iDi  house  fumlshlnga,  clothing,  utensils 
and  appliances,  personal  care,  regular  and 
ordinary  medical  and  dental  services.  rp<rp- 
atlon.  entertainment,  education,  and  j)er- 
sonal  communications. 

In  pricing  budget  Items,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shall  take  account  of  certain  con- 
sumer goods  or  services  provided  at  a  bub- 
sldlzed  c<jfli  by  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  only  to  the  extent  that  these 
benehte  may  be  received  without  any  show- 
ing or  declaration  of  need 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  >!ik11 
compile  and  price  separate  annual  family 
budgets  for  each  type  of  living  sltu,iii..n 
which  It  determines  requires  substanti.illy 
different  goods  and  senices.  or  quaiui';f>8 
thereof,  for  a  minimum  adequate  .stand.. rd 
of  living;  however,  the  Bureau  of  L.ibor 
Statistics  shall  in  any  event  prepare  separate 
annual  family  budgets  for — 

(Ai  family  unite  living  In  urban,  urban- 
ized, and  rural  areas,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  national  Census. 

(Bl  family  unite  Uvlng  in  regions  of  the 
country  which,  because  of  climate,  regional 
consumption  patterns,  or  other  characur- 
Istlcs,  require  substantially  different  ro.xIs 
and  senices.  or  quantltlee  thereof,  for  a 
minimum  adequate  standard  of  living,  und 
(C)  family  units  which  differ  in  the  .ige 
and  number  of  their  members,  except  that 
the  Bureau  need  take  into  account  only  .vuch 
differences  In  the  number  and  age  of  family 
unit  members  as  would  require  substantial 
changes  in  family  consumption  needs. 

(4 1  The  Bureau  of  Labor  SUUstlcs  sh  ,il 
price  each  Item  In  an  annual  family  bud^pt 
by  taking  an  average  of  retail  prices  to  l.jw- 
income  consumers  for  such  item  in  evpry 
area  to  which  the  budget  applies  In  deitr- 
mlning  the  average,  each  price  sample  ob- 
tained shall  be  weighted  by  the  number  of 
low-income  families  In  the  area. 

(51  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe, 
by  appropriate  regulations,  reasonable  und 
workable  procedures  for  compiling  and  pric- 
ing annual  family  budgets 

(6)  Within  ten  days  after  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shall  have  transmitted  its 
report  to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (en  1  I  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  cause  a  copy  of  that  report  'o- 
gether  with  copies  of  the  annual  familv 
budgets  on  which  it  is  based,  to  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register 

I  f )  Recommendations  or  the  Secretary  — 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  .shall  have  transmitted  Its  report  to 
the  Congress,  pursuant  to  subsection  leliU 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prepare  ,ind  transmit  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  specifying  how  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  the  level  of 
the  base  supplement  under  subsection  ici. 
misht  be  .imended  to  reflect  the  findings  o' 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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OPTIONAL   STATE   SUPPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  5  lai  State  Election  or  Increased 
Income  Supplements.— A  State  may  elect  by 
.ippriipriatc  legislation,  to  have  additional  in- 
come supplements  paid  to  family  ui.its  re- 
siding within  Its  Jurisdiction  The  amount  of 
the  incre.ise  shall  be  set  by  the  legislature  of 
the  electing  State,  but  the  base  supplement 
I  determined  under  section  4ici  :  n  i  for  each 
family    unit    within    the   State   shall    be   in- 


creased In  the  same  proportion.  Except  aa 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  any  such  In- 
crease under  this  section  shall  apply  with- 
out exception  or  condition  to  all  family  units 
for  such  time  as  they  reside  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  electing  State. 

(b)  Residency. — Section  4(d)  (2)  (A)  shall 
apply  Id  making  any  determination  of  the 
State  of  residence  of  a  family  unit. 

ic)  State  Sharing  op  ADDmoNai.  CoBTfl. — 
A  State  electing  to  Increase  Income  supple- 
menu  for  Ite  resldente  under  this  section 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  each  year  one- 
half  the  cost  of  such  Increase,  at  a  time  and 
in  a  manner  designated  by  the  Secretary.  An 
electing  State  shall  have  access  to  tofonna- 
tlon  adequate  to  determine  Ita  liability  tinder 
this  section. 

(d)  Period  op  Eucction. — An  election  by 
a  State  under  this  section  shall  be  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  has  received 
formal  notice  of  the  election,  or  at  sucb 
later  date  as  the  notice  shall  specify,  and 
until  the  State  revokes,  terminates,  or  mod- 
ifies It.  by  appropriate  legislation  and  no- 
tice 

I  e )  Other  Sections  Appucabxjc. — Except 
as  explicitly  provided  In  this  section,  the  In- 
come maintenance  program  provided  for  In 
this  Act  shall  operate  In  electing  States  ex- 
actly as  It  operates  In  nonelectlng  States. 
By  election  of  increased  benefits  under  this 
section,  a  State  shall  not  Increase  Its  In- 
volvement In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
In  any  way  whatsoever.  The  righte  of  mem- 
bers of  a  family  unit  under  other  sections  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  diminished  or  abridged 
In  any  way  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SPECIAL    TAX 

SEC.  6.  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  every 
electing  family  unit  a  special  tax  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  ( 1 1  50  per  centum  of  the  family 
unit's  available  Income  during  Ite  supple- 
ment period,  or  i2)  the  adjusted  supplement 
to  which  It  Is  entitled  for  the  supplement 
period  under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

STTPPLElfXNT    PERIOD 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Oenxral  Rttlk. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  subsection  (b),  the  fam- 
ily unit's  supplement  period  shall  be  the 
taxable  year  of  the  claimant  or  claimants 
under  the  provisions  of  section  441(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  In  the 
case  of  a  family  unit  containing  two  claim- 
ants with  different  taxable  years,  the  taxable 
year  of  either  claimant  may  be  used  unless 
otherwise  required  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  If  no  claimant  in  the  family  unit 
files  an  Income  tax  return  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  the  supplement  period  of 
the  family  unit  shall  be  determined  as  If  Ite 
taxable  year  were  the  calendar  year. 

(b)  Spkcul  Rclx. — If  the  family  unit  Is 
not  In  existence  for  the  entire  period  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a),  the  supple- 
ment period  for  the  family  unit  shall  be  the 
portion  of  the  period  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  dtirlng  which  the  family  unit 
iB  In  existence.  Pot  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  family  unit  Is  In  existence  for  so 
long  as  the  number  and  Identity  of  the 
clalmante  remain  unchanged. 

(c)  Short  Piriod  DxanNXD. — F\jr  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  term  "short  period"  means 
a  supplement  period  of  less  than  12  months. 

ANNUAL     AND     SEMIMONTHLY     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Final  Returns. — Every  family 
unit  electing  to  receive  an  Income  supple- 
ment under  this  Act  shall  file  a  return  at 
the  local  or  district  oflSce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Income  Maintenance,  either  by  mall  or  In 
person,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  close  of  the  sup- 
plement period  for  which  the  return  Is  made. 
The  return  shall  be  signed  by  all  claimants 
in  the  family  unit  and  shall  contain  suffi- 
cient Information  to  make  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  famUy  unlfs  righte  and  obli- 
gations under  this  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  Annual  Payments  and  Settlements; 
LiABiUTT. — Within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  a  final  return,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  provide  payment  of  the  Income  supple- 
ment due  under  this  Act  to  any  family  unit 
which  did  not  elect  to  receive  semimonthly 
paymente  under  subsection  (c)  during  the 
supplement  period  to  which  the  final  return 
required  by  subsection  (a)  applies.  If  the 
family  unit  elected  to  receive  semimonthly 
paymente  under  subsection  (c)  during  such 
period,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
make  a  final  determination  of  the  family 
unit's  rights  and  obligations  under  this  Act 
and  shall  (1)  within  such  thirty-day  period 
direct  payment  of  any  amount  due  the  family 
unit  or  (2)  notify  the  family  unit  of  Ite  liabil- 
ity for  any  paymente  received  to  which  It  was 
not  entitled.  All  claimants  in  the  family  unit 
shall  be  liable  (both  Jointly  and  severally)  for 
any  payment  received  under  this  Act  to 
which  the  family  unit  was  not  entitled  and 
for  any  payment  In  excess  of  the  amount  to 
which  the  family  unit  was  entitled. 

(c)  RIGHT  TO  Semimonthly  Payments. — A 
family  unit  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Ite 
income  supplement  In  semimonthly  pay- 
mente. A  request  to  receive  semimonthly  pay- 
mente shall  constitute  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  for  one  full  supplement 
period. 

(d)  Manmer  and  Time  oy  Reqttest. — A 
family  unit  may  request  to  receive  semi- 
monthly paymente  of  Ite  income  supplement 
at  any  time.  The  request  shall  be  made  In 
writing,  signed  by  all  clalmante  In  the  fam- 
Uy unit,  and  filed  at  the  local  or  district 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance, 
either  by  mall  or  In  jDerson.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  and  Implement  such  a  request 
on  the  first  payment  day.  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (e),  after  the  request  Is  filed  with 
the  Bureau,  unless  the  clalmante  knowingly 
request  In  writing  that  the  semimonthly  pay- 
ments begin  at  a  later  date,  in  which  case 
the  Secretary  shall  begin  ptayments  on  the 
requested  date  (or.  if  the  requested  date  is 
not  a  payment  day  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  on  the  first  payment  day  preceding  the 
requested  date). 

(e)  TIMING  AND  Amount  or  Payments. — 
A  family  unit  requesting  semimonthly  pay- 
mente under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  receive 
on  the  first  day  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
each  month  during  the  supplement  jjerlod 
for  which  the  request  Is  effective  an  amount 
equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  adjusted 
supplement  to  which  the  family  unit  would 
be  entitled  for  a  twelve-month  supplement 
period  under  section  4(b),  less  any  amounts 
deducted  as  provided  In  subsections  (1)  and 
(J)  of  this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  annual  sup- 
plement shall  be  determined  initially  by  the 
family  unit's  composition  and  residence,  as 
reported  In  the  request  for  semimonthly 
payments  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  the  semimonthly  payments  on 
the  b.xsls  cf  the  facts  as  stated  In  the  family 
unit's  request,  accompanying  income  state- 
ment, and  subsequent  quarterly  estimates 
under  subsection  (I)  (1).  The  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  amount  of  the  annual  supplement 
as  required  by  changes  in  family  composi- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  notification  un- 
der subsections  (f)   and   (g). 

(f)  Change  in  Family  Status. — A  family 
unit  receiving  semimonthly  paymente  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  notify  the  Bureau  of  In- 
come Maintenance,  through  Ite  local  or  dis- 
trict office,  of  any  change  in  the  family  unlfs 
dependents  within  thirty  days  of  Ite  occur- 
rence. 

(g)  Notice  of  Change  ot  Residence. — A 
family  unit  receiving  semimonthly  payments 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  notify  the  Bu- 
reau of  Income  Maintenance,  through  a  lo- 
cal or  district  office,  of  any  change  of  resi- 
dence within  fifteen  days  after  the  change 
has  occurred. 

(h)  Termination  or  Reduction  of  Semi- 
monthly Payments. — 
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(1)  By  the  family  unit. — The  claimant,  or 
either  claimant  in  a  family  unit  with  two 
clalmante,  may  terminate  or  reduce  semi- 
monthly payments  to  the  family  unit  at  any 
time  by  filing  a  written  request  for  termina- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance. A  termination  under  the  subsection 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  family  unit 
to  request  semimonthly  paymente  at  any 
subsequent  time.  Termination  of  semi- 
monthly paymente  shall  not  revoke  or  termi- 
nate the  election  of  the  family  unit  under 
section  3  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  requlre- 
mente  or  duties  Imposed  by  a  section  3  elec- 
tion. 

(2)  By  the  secretary .-^f  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  family  unit's  income  sup- 
plemente  shall  be  terminated  or  reduced,  he 
shall  not  discontinue  or  reduce  semimonthly 
paymente  to  the  family  unit  until  the  family 
unit  has  had  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  an  appeal,  as  provided  In  section  19  of 
this  Act.  If  the  family  unit  seeks  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  the  court  may  further  stay  the  discon- 
tinuance or  reduction  of  semimonthly  pay- 
mente. 

(3)  At  the  close  of  the  supplement  pe- 
riod.— Semimonthly  payments  to  a  family 
unit  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  the 
family  unit's  supplement  period,  as  deter- 
mined by  section  7  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
family  unit  files  a  request  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)  in  respect  to  the  new  supple- 
ment period. 

(1)  Deduction  of  Tax  on  Estimated  Avail- 
able Income  — 

(1)  Quarterly  estimates  of  availab-.e  in- 
come required. — A  family  unit  which  re- 
queste  and  receives  semimonthly  paymente 
under  subsection  (c)  shall,  at  the  time  of 
filing  such  request  and  at  the  end  of  each 
succeeding  quarter  so  long  as  the  family 
unit  continues  to  receive  semimonthly  pay- 
mente, file  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
family  unit's  available  Income  for  the  year  of 
election.  Including  such  amounts  as  would 
be  Included  under  sections  12  and  13  of 
this  Act.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  this  estimate 
shall  be  an  extrapolation  based  on  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  the  family  unit's 
available  Income  during  the  last  preceding 
quarter  year,  or  during  thoee  quarters  of  the 
year  of  election  which  precede  the  date  of 
the  estimate,  whichever  is  longer. 

(2)  Fluctuating  incomes. — In  filing  the 
estimate  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  the  claimant  or  clalmante  shall  state 
if  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  family 
unit's  available  Income  for  the  year  of  elec- 
tion will  differ  from  the  estimate  as  calculated 
accorldng  to  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection 
by  10  per  centum  or  more,  the  ground 
for  svich  belief,  and  the  probable  .iniount 
of  the  Increase  or  decrease.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  increase 
or  decrease  the  estimate  of  .ivailable  In- 
come by  the  declared  amount  fcr  the  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  tax  under  paraprnph 
(3)    of  this  subsection 

( 3 )  Deduction  op  Tax. — The  Secretary  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  ratably  from  each  semi- 
monthly payment  a  tax  computed  according 
to  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  based  upon  the 
estimated  available  Income  for  the  year  of 
election,  adjusted  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2>  of  this  subsection.  The  amount  deducted 
and  withheld  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
when  the  annual  settlement  is  made  under 
subsection   ib). 

I J I  Deductions  for  Underpayments.—  The 
amount  of  any  underpayment  attributable  to 
an  earlier  period,  or  determined  by  a  ilnal 
accounting  either  of  the  special  tex  lmpc^->ed 
by  section  6  of  the  Act  or  of  the  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  for  which  the  family  unit  or  any  mem- 
bers thereof  are  liable,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  semimonthly  payment,  but  no  deduction 
under  this  subsection  shall  exceed  0.5  percent 
of    the   adjusted    supplement    to   which    the 
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family  unit  la  entitled  under  section  4(b). 
The  amount  of  the  deduction  shali  be  al- 
lowed as  A  credit  a^.unst  any  inderpaymeiitu 
iki  SrpFLCMENr  Checks  Except  when  a 
claimant  shows  that  an  altern-itlve  form  of 
payment  Is  approprliit*,  supplement  checks 
(Whether  annual  or  semini'iiithly  i  shall  t>e 
made  out  Jointly  to  all  claim  ints  In  a  family 
unit. 

FAMILY    [NIT    DEriNBD 

Sec  9  >ai  Genera:.  Rile  -  A  family  unit 
shall  lonalst  of  at  least  one  claimant,  and 
not  more  than  two  claimants,  and  any  de- 
pendents which  the  claimant  or  claimants. 
Individually  or  Jointly,  are  entitled  to  claim 
and  which  all  the  claimants  In  a  f.imlly  unit 
chix>6e  to  claim,  except  that  any  person  l(i 
years  old  or  older  who  is  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent must  agree  In  writing  to  be  claimed 
as  a  dependent 

I  b  I  Claimants  Any  person  who  Is  a 
United  States  citizen  or  a  resident  alien 
and  - 

I  1 )  Is  21  years  of  age  or  older  or 
(2i  Is  19  or  20  years  of  age  and  maintains 
a  domicile  separate  from  his  parents  or 
guardian,  di.)es  not  receive  more  than  half 
his  support  from  his  parents  or  guardian  and 
U  not  a  student  within  the  meaning  of  .sec- 
tion 15  lei  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4.  or 

iSns  under  21  years  of  age  and  Is  married, 
provwed  that  he  and  his  spoa^e  maintain  a 
cijmriKJn  domicile  are  not  legally  separated 
under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  separate  main- 
tenance or  informally  separated,  as  defined 
by  subsection  (e» , 

mav  declare  himself  a  claimant  under  the 
pr^n-islons  of  this  Act  for  so  long  as  he  resides 
in  the  United  States  or  Its  territories 

(Ci    DEPErroENT  — A  claimant  or  claimants 
In  a  family  unit  may  declare  as  a  dependent 
under  the  pr'nlslons  of  this  Act  any  person  ■* 
who  Is  a  United  States  citizen  or  a  resident 
alien  and — 

(  1 1  Is  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  claimant, 
or  Is  any  person  for  whom  the  claimant  is 
legal  guardian,  provided  that  such  person, 
son.  or  daughter  receives  a  slgniiicant  portion 
of  his  support  from  the  family  unit  of  the 
claimant,  or  is  a  student  wUhlu  the  meaning 
of  section  151(el  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  or 

( 2  I  l3  any  other  person  who  receives  over 
half  of  his  support  from  the  family  unit  of 
the  claimant  and  who  resides  In  the  same 
dwelling  unit  as  the  claimant, 
but  only  If  such  person  has  not  rightfully  de- 
clared himself  a  claimant  under  subsection 
(bi  or  has  not  been  rightfully  declared  as 
a  dependent  under  this  subsection  by  a 
claimant  in  another  unit  which  In  fact  pro- 
vided the  larger  share  of  the  declared  depend- 
ent s  support  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
require  any  claimant  who  declares  .i  person 
as  a  dependent  under  this  subsection  to  sub- 
stantiate the  amount  of  support  provided  the 
dependent  and  the  residence  of  the  depend- 
ent 

(di    RegviRED  FA.MU.T  UNrrs  — 
( 1  >  .A  huibunU  ind  wife,  who  have  not  been 
Informally  separated,  legally  :^eparaled  or  di- 
vorced,  must   file   as   members   of   the   same 
family  unit 

i2)  A  man  and  a  woman,  domiciled  to- 
gether and  the  common  parents  of  at  least 
one  child,  must  flle  as  members  of  the  same 
family  unit. 

(e)  Informal  Separation  Detined. — A 
husband  and  wife  shall  be  considered  In- 
formally separated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  If— 

( 1 1  they  have  not  lived  together  for  30 
consecutive  days,  and 

i2i  they  do  not  maintain  a  cotnmon  resi- 
dence, and 

I  3  1  one  of  the  spouses  Qles  an  affadavit 
with  the  Secretary,  swearing  or  afflrtnlng 
these    facts    on    information    or    belief    and 
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further  stating  a  belief  that   the  separation 
will  continue  Lndetlnltely 

ifi  Special  Ritle  for  Reqvireo  Family 
Units  - 

( I  I  Notwlthstandlns  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a».  a  claimant  In  a  family  unit 
required  to  file  ti>Kether  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive.  In  respyect 
to  any  dependent  of  such  claimant^ 

lAi  who  is  owed  no  duty  of  support  by 
the  other  claimant  in  the  family  unit  and 
iBi  whom  such  other  liaimaiit  refuses  to 
3upp<jrt  an  adjusted  supplement  under  sec- 
tion 4i  b)  of  this  Act.  not  reduced  In  amount 
by  reason  of  the  special  tax  Imposed  bv  sec- 
tion Q  of  this  Act  on  Income  attributable 
solely  to  such  other  claimant.  The  family 
unit  shall  receive  no  other  Income  supple- 
ments :n  respect  to  such  dependent  The  In- 
come supplement  paid  to  both  claimants 
>i|ntly  shall  be  determined  by  treating  the 
family  exclu.slve  of  such  dependent  as  a  sepa- 
rate family  unit  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
4  and  6    >f  this  Act 

(2 1  The  supplements  provided  under  this 
subsection  for  the  lienettt  of  a  dependent 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  reduced 
by  50  per  cent  of  i.\)  any  support  actually 
provided  by  the  refusing  claimant  and  iB) 
any  Income  earned  by  the  non-refusing 
claimant    and    such    dependent 

l3)  No  family  unit  (Including  such  a  de- 
pendent i  shall  receive  benefits  less  than 
It  would  be  entitled  to  If  this  subsection  did 
not  apply 

I  3)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  before 
making  any  pa^-ments  under  this  subsection, 
may  require  from  the  .lalmant  refusing  sup- 
port an  affidavit  attesting  that  (Ai  he  is  un- 
der no  legal  obligation  to  support  such  de- 
pendent and  (Bi  he  will  not  adequately  sup- 
port such  depentlent  during  the  supplement 
perlixl  .nvolved  The  law  of  the  stale  in  which 
the  family  unit  resides  shall  determine  to 
which  dependents  the  refusing  claimant  owes 
an  oblli^allon  of  support 

Igl      LlMlTATION.S      ON      FaMH-Y      UNITS  — No 

person  shall  be  declared  as  a  claimant  or 
dependent  of  more  than  one  family  unit  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time 

COMPtlTATlON     OK     AVAILABLE     INCOME     Of     THE 
FAMILY    UNIT 

Stx-  10.  The  available  Income  the  family 
unit  for  any  period  shall  be  the  sum  of  the 
available  Incomes  of  ail  its  members  durlm; 
such  part  of  that  period  as  they  are  claimed 
as  members  of  the  family  unit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  4  of  this  Act  In  computing 
available  Income,  no  item  of  income  shall  be 
Included,  nor  any  deduction  allowed,  more 
than  once 
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HETERMINATION 


INCOME       OF 


or       AVAILABLE 
PERSONS 

Sec.  11.  (ai  In  General. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  a  person's  available  Income  shall 
be  his  adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  In 
section  62  uf  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  increased  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  reduced  as  provided  in  subsection   ici 

(b)  Amoints  Audeo  to  Adji-sted  Gross 
Income. — For  the  purposes  of  subsection  la), 
adjusted  gross  income  for  any  period  shall 
include  the  amount  of  the  following  items 
which  accrue  or  are  rerelved  durini;  such 
period  to  the  extent  they  are  not  already 
Included  in  adjusted  ijruss  income  lai  defined 
by  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954) 

(  1 )  The  entire  amount  of  any  pa>-ments 
received  as  an  annuity,  pension,  or  retirement 
t>enefit; 

(2)  The  amount  or  value  of  any  and  all 
prizes  and  awards: 

(3)  The  proceeds  of  any  life  Insurance  pol- 
icy In  excess  of  the  premiums  paid  person- 
ally by  the  beneficiary  or  the  beneficiary 
spouse, 

(4i  All  gifts  I  cash  or  otherwise),  support 
and  alimony  payments,  and  Inheritances.  In 
excess  of  a  total  of  «50  per  year,  except  for 


any  gift  or  support  payment  or  other  transfer 
received  from  a  memt)er  of  the  same  family 
unit  or  from  a  private  charity,  and  except 
for  any  property  Inherited  from  a  deceased 
spouse; 

(5)  Interest  on  all  governmental  obliga- 
tions, 

(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  any  amount  received  In  the  form  (,f 
damages.  Insurance  payments,  workmen's 
compensation,  or  In  any  other  form  as  ill 
compensation  for  physical,  mental  or  any 
other  personal  injuries  or  sickness.  (11)  wage 
or  Income  continuation  payments,  or  i  lin 
payments  for  medical  expenses; 

(7)  The  rental  value  of  parsonages; 

(8)  Certain  combat  pay  and  mufterlng  out 
payments  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
excluded  from  adjusted  gross  Income  by  sec- 
tions 112  and  113  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cixle  of   1954: 

191    Tlie  full  amount  of  all  dividends: 
I  10)    The  full  amount  of  any  scholarship 
or  fellowship; 

ill)  The  amount  by  which  living  expenses 
of  tlie  fumlly  unit  are  reduced  when  an  em- 
ployer .supplies  meals  or  lodging  at  less  than 
their  fair  market  -.alue.  regardless  of  whether 
the  .irrangement  was  made  for  the  conven- 
ience ot  the  employer: 

1 12)  Any  amount  paid  by  the  government 
to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  :is  an  allow- 
ance for  quarters  or  subsistence  or  as  gratuity 
pay. 

(13)  The  amount  of  current  or  accumu- 
lated Income  that  could,  within  the  discre- 
tion of  any  per.son  with  a  nonadverse  in- 
terest, ije  paid  to  an  Individual  from  a  trvi^t 
or  estate  of  which  he  Is  a  designated  bene- 
ficiary, except  that  any  such  amount  not 
exceeding  $3,000  and  in  fact  paid  to  ^or!■.e 
other  person  shall  not  be  so  included: 

1 14  I  All  amounts  deductible  under  sectU  u 
1202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
■  15)  .\\\  unemployment  compensation, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  whether  from 
government  Insurance  i)rograms  or  otherwise, 
but  excluding  payments  made  pursuant  to 
section  407  of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act; 

(16)  Strike  benefits  received  from  any  un- 
ion or  other  organization  or  agency, 

I  17 1  All  cish  benefits  received  pursuui.t 
to  titles  II  and  X\TII  of  the  Social  Securltv 
Act.  but  excluding  all  pavments  made  pur- 
suant to  titles  I.  IV,  XlV.  XVI.  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  dl)  all  sums 
received  under  .my  government  progr.im 
where  the  financial  need  of  the  recipient  Is 
an  essential  prerequi.-lte  of  the  award; 

(181  Railroad  Retirement  .Act  cash  bene- 
fits; 

(191  Cash  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

(20)  PoreUn  source  Income  presently  ex- 
cludable under  sections  893,  894,  911,  912, 
931.  and  943  .f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  nf 
1954; 

(21)  Amounts  received  as  loans  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 

(22)  Items  presently  deductible  under  sec- 
tions 173,  175.  180.  182.  263(c).  615,  and  616 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(23 1  Imputed  Income.  :is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  .Act;   and 

1 24)  Capital  utilization  Income,  as  de- 
fined In  .-ectlon  13  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Deduc-tions  Allowed  -For  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  lai.  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  any  period  may  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  following  items  which  accrue, 
are  paid,  or  are  otherwise  deductible  during 
such  period,  to  the  extent  that  thev  have 
not  already  been  deducted  from  adjtisted 
gioss  lnc<3nie  under  the  proviclons  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

'  1  1  .MI  expenses  for  medical  care  within 
the  meaning  of  section  213(ei  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  except  that— 

(A)  this  deduction  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
penses   Compensated    for    by    Insurance    or 
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otherwise,    where    such    compensation    has 
been  excluded  from  available  income,  and 

iB)  deductions  can  be  made  under  this 
sectlonlonly  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregated 
medlca!  expenses  of  the  family  unit  during 
the  period  Involved  exceed  $25  for  such 
[)erEon. 

(2)  Alimony,  separate  maintenance,  and 
supfKirt  payments  required  by  law  and  ac- 
ttially  made  by  the  taxpayer: 

(3)  The  value  of  any  gift  to  a  member  of 
8  tamily  unit  other  than  the  donor's  where 
the  donee  Is  a  member  of  a  family  unit  re- 
ceiving payments  under  this  Act,  but  only  if 
the  donor  can  present  a  signed  statement 
from  the  donee  attesting  to  such  transfer; 

(4)  All  deductions  presently  allowable  un- 
der sections  162  and  212  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  plus  the  cost,  in  excess 
of  $10  i)er  month,  of  all  transjxjrtaticn  to 
and  from  work; 

i5i  .Any  deduction  allowable  under  section 
214  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
I  but  in  applying  such  section  214  to  this  Act, 
any  dependent  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 9(c(  of  this  Act)  shall  be  considered 
,1  person  with  resf>ect  to  whom  the  taxpayer 
!i  entitled  to  an  exemption  under  section 
l51(ei(l)"  for  purposes  of  section  214 
'd) (1) ); 

(6)  All  amounts  deductible  under  section 
404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

(7)  .An  amount  equal  to  twice  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C<xle  of  1954  on  the  taxable  Income  of 
any  member  of  the  family  and  paid  during 
the  period  involved.  Including  any  amounts 
paid  pursuant  to  chapter  24  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  withholding  taxes, 
■  iss  twice  the  amount  of  any  credits  allowed 
iitralnst  such  taxes  by  sections  33,  35,  37,  and 
■8  fif  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
l"ovidcd.  That  the  maximum  deduction  al- 
liiwable  to  a  family  unit  under  this  para- 
praph  shall  not  exceed  the  Income  supple- 
ment to  whlc'n  the  family  unit  is  entitled 
tinder  section  5  of  this  Act;  and 

(8)  Employee  contributions  under  the  So- 
cial Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts. 

id)  In  determining  adjusted  gross  Income 
t'lr  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  losses 
may  be  deducted  to  the  extent  allowable  by 
sections  165  and  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  except  that — 

( 1 )  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for 
losses  described  in  section  165(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954     (casualty 

il,i.SSCS). 

(2)  deductions  for  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes  of   capital   assets   shall    be   allowed 

nly  to  the  extent  of  gains  from  such  sales  or 
exchanges,  and  no  deduction  for  capital  losses 
shall  be  allowed  unless  realized  in  a  period 
during  which  the  Individual  was  a  member 
f.f  a  family  unit  entitled  to  receive  an  In- 
come supplement  in  excess  of  its  special  tax 
lability  under  this  Act  without  the  benefit 
0!  this  deduction, 

(3)  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"net  operating  loss"  as  used  In  section   172 

f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
mean  the  excess  of  the  deductions  allowed 
by  this  Act  over  the  Income  obtained  by  the 
operation  of  section  11(b)  on  adjusted  gross 
income,  although  such  excess  shall  be  com- 
puted with  the  modifications  specified  In 
section  172(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

( 4 )  no  carryover  or  carryback  of  any  net 
operating  loss  shall  be  allowed  unless  the 
loss  occurred  in  a  period  during  which  the 
individual  was  a  member  of  a  family  unit 
receiving  an  income  supplement  in  excess 
01  its  special  tax  liability  under  this  Act.  and 

(5)  no  loss  may  be  deducted  under  this 
Act  which  has  been  deducted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
:n  any  period  during  which  the  individual 
was  not  a  member  of  a  family  unit  receiving 
an  Income  supplement  in  excess  of  Its  special 
tax  liability   under  this  Act. 
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(e)  Depreciation  and  Depleiion — In  de- 
termining available  Income,  a  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  depreciation  and  depletion 
only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  sections  167 
and  611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  but  no  deduction  shall  be  permitted  for 
depletion  calculated  pursuant  to  section  613 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

(f)  Deductions  Disallowed. — Deductions 
from  Income  other  than  those  specifically 
allowed  In  this  section  are  disallowed.  No 
Item   shall   be   deducted   more   than   once. 

,  (g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Any 
amount  attributed  to  the  available  Income 
of  a  member  of  the  family  unit  by  opera- 
tion of  section  1373  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  electing  corporation 
would  be  Increased  if  computed  under  this 
section. 

(h)  Internal  Revenue  Code  Applicable. — 
Except  where  this  Act  provides  or  necessarily 
implies  otherwise,  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  shall  apply  In 
the  determination  of  available  income. 

IMPtTTED  income  DEFINED 

Sec.  12.  (a)  General  rule, — For  purposes 
of  this  Act,  a  person's  Imputed  income  for  a 
supplement  period  of  a  full  year  shall  be  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  an  amount  (not  less  than  zero)  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
person's  gross  available  capital,  computed  at 
the  close  of  the  supplement  period.  I?ss  the 
amount  of  any  income  derived  from  any  In- 
terest Included  within  gross  available  capital 
to  the  extent  that — 

(A)  such  Income  is  otherwise  included 
within  available  Income,  and 

(B)  such  income  does  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  Interest  from  which 
the  income  Is  derived,  and 

(2)  the  retail  market  value  of  food  grown 
by  a  person  or  some  member  of  his  family 
unit  and  consumed  by  such  person,  minus 
the  costs  not  otherwise  deducted  of  pro- 
ducing such  food. 

For  a  supplement  period  of  less  than  a  year, 
a  person's  imputed  income  shall  be  com- 
puted as  for  a  full  year,  except  that  the 
percentage  of  the  fair  market  value  of  gross 
available  capital  and  the  percentage  used  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  shall  bear  the  same 
relation  to  5  per  cent  as  the  supplement  pe- 
riod bears  to  a  full  year. 

(b)  Gross  Available  Capital  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person's  gross  avail- 
able capital  means  gross  capital,  minus  an 
exemption  for  the  value  of  his  clothing,  fur- 
niture, automobiles,  and  other  personal  ef- 
fects not  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  for  a  claimant  or  $500  for  a  de- 
pendent. The  unused  amount  of  a  person's 
individual  exemption  may  be  used  by  any 
other  member  of  the  same  family  unit,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  has  not  been 
used  by  another  person. 

(c)  Gross  Capital  Defined. —  For  purposes 
of  this  Act.  a  person's  gross  capital  means  all 
property,  real  or  personal,  tangible  or  Intan- 
gible, wherever  situated,  to  the  extent  of 
any  of  the  person's  interest  therein,  but 
excluding  pensions  and  annuities.  The  value 
of  an  interest  In  any  property  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  mortgage  or  in- 
debtedness in  respect  to  such  property  only 
to  the  extent  that  interest  or  other  pay- 
ments arising  out  of  the  mortgage  or  in- 
debtedness have  not  been  deducted  in  the 
computation  of  available  income. 

capital  utilization  income  defined 
Sec.  13.  la)  General  Rule — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  a  person's  capital  utiliza- 
tion income  for  a  supplement  period  of 
twelve  months  shall  be  30  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  his  net  available  capital. 
computed  at  the  close  of  the  supplement 
period.  For  a  supplement  period  which  Is  a 
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short  period,  a  jjerson's  capital  utilization 
income  shall  be  computed  .is  lor  a  twelve- 
month supplement  period,  except  that  the 
percentage  of  the  lair  Uiarket  \alue  of  net 
available  capital  shall  bear  tlie  same  relation 
to  30  i^ercent  ;is  the  supplement  i>erlod  bears 
to  twelve  months. 

(b)  Net  Available  Caphal  Defined. — For 
pvirixises  of  this  Act.  "net  available  capita!" 
means  gross  available  capital,  as  defined  in 
section  I2ibi,  minus — 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  mortgage  or  in- 
debtedness In  respect  to  property  Included 
within  gross  available  capital, 

(2)  any  other  indebtedness  not  otherwise 
deducted. 

i3)  the  excess  (if  anyi  of  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  jiirincipal  residence 
owned  by  the  family  unit  over  the  maximuin 
amount  for  which  suc'n  projierty  commer- 
cially could  be  mortgaged  l:  it  were  otherwise 
unencumbered. 

(4i  an  exemption  of  $5,000  for  a  claimant 
or  S3. 000  for  a  dependent.  ;iiid 

( 5  I  an  additional  exemption  for  any  prop- 
erty used  in  a  trade  or  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  a  chilmant. 
The  unused  amoimt  of  a  person's  individual 
exemptions  under  paragraphs  i4i  and  (5)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  by  any  other 
member  of  the  same  family  unit,  but  only  to 
the  extent  it  has  not  been  used  by  another 
person. 

basis 

Sec,  14.  la)  General  Rule. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  ib).  the  adjusted 
basis  lor  deter.mining  the  f?ain  or  los.-;  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposltii.in  of  property 
under  this  Act  shall  be  the  adjusted  basis 
as  defined  by  section  lOli  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 

ibi  Exceptions. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  property  i  other 
than  cash  i  used  in  a  trade  or  business  or 
held  for  the  production  of  income  shall  be 
increased  by-  - 

1 1 )  the  amount  of  Income  Imputed  to  the 
property  under  section  12  of  this  Act.  and 
included  within  available  income,  less  the 
amoimi  of  income  includable  within  ad- 
justed gross  income  as  defined  by  section  62 
of  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954,  and 

i2i  the  amount  of  any  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  disallowed  in  com- 
puting available  Income  to  the  extent  that 
such  deduction  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  under 
section  1016  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

No  adjustment  may  be  made  :n  respect  to 
years  in  which  the  person  lioiding  the  jirop- 
erty  did  not  beloiie  to  a  family  unit  re- 
ceiving Income  supplements  m  excess  of 
its  special  tax  liability  under  this  Act. 

\  ALUATH.X 

Sec.  15.  (a)  GE^■ERAL  Rule  —  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  valuation  of  Interests  under  this  Act 
■When  fair  market  value  is  not  readi'.y  ascer- 
tainable, the  Secretary  cr  hl.s  deleeate  shall 
prescribe  methods  for  approxiinating  the 
value  Either  the  Secretary  or  the  recipient 
may  establish  that  actvial  value  is  ereater  or 
less  than  that  ascertained  by  such  methods, 
but  the  burden  of  proof  shall  rest  on  the 
party  asserting  the  different   value 

(bi  Jointly  Held  Property — Jointly  held 
property,  whether  or  not  partitionable.  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  treat.ed  as  if 
owned  in  separate  proportional  shares 

(C)  Contingent  and  Conditional  Inter- 
ests.— Interests  subject  to  a  contincency  or 
condition  which  may  not  otherwise  be  valued 
shall  be  valued  as  if  the  contingency  or  con- 
dition did  not  exist  unless — 

(1)  the  contingency  or  condit:on  is  real 
and  substantial 

(2)  the  contingency  or  condition  does  not 
depend  upon  a  power  exercisable  by  a  person 
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who  la  >  memhfr  of  '.he  sam?  famllv  unit  nr 
who  dots  not  have  an  advers*  imrrest    and 

I  3  I  the  failure  of  the  interest  would  not  rp- 
sult  In  the  lnt*reat  p»nln^  beneficially  to 
another  member  of  the  family  unit 
In  which  L-ase  the  Interest  shall  be  valued  as 
zero  No  Intereat  however,  shall  be  attributed 
more  than  once  to  the  same  family  unit 

METHODS    OF    ACCOC!«TTN0 

Sec  19  lai  M«thoo  or  Accouicmto  — 
Available  income  shall  be  computed  under 
the  method  of  accounting  regularly  used  by 
the  claimants  of  the  family  unit  in  comput- 
ing Income  tax  liability  Where  two  clalmanta 
In  a  family  unit  use  dlfTerent  methods  in 
computing  income  tax  liability,  the  family 
unit  shall  use  the  method  followed  by  the 
claimant  whose  taxable  year  servea  as  the 
basis  ol  the  family  unit  s  supplement  period. 
under  section  7iai  of  this  Act  If  no  method 
of  accounting  has  been  regularly  osed  by  .such 
claimaata.  or  If  the  method  used  does  not 
clearly  reflect  Income  the  computation  of 
available  Income  shall  be  made  under  the 
caith  receipts  and  disbursements  methi->d  or 
such  other  method  that  does  clearly  reflect 
Income 

ibt  Special  Ri;le  Where  an  Item  of  in- 
come or  deduction  may  not  be  properly  .*t- 
frlbut»a  to  a  specific  period  of  time,  such 
Item  of  income  or  deduction  shall  be  deemed 
to  accrue  ratably  during  the  calendar  year 

APP<>«TIONME»fT    .Among    iNOrVIDUAI^ 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  apportion 
Items  of  Income,  deductions,  or  credits, 
among  individuals  If  sucfc  apportionment  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  taxes 
or  to  reflect  clearly  the  Income  of  such  in- 
dividuals for  purposes  of  subsection     ai 

'-L*I.VIS      *CAIWST      S17^I»LEMENT      PATMENTS 

paoHtarrro 

Sec  17  la'  .Assicnme.nt  *.nd  r*XArTON 
Payments  of  benefits  due  or  to  bec<ime  due 
uader  this  Act  shall  not  be  assignable  a.id 
shall  not  be  subject  M  taxation  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ia54  or  to  any  oth- 
er taxation 

lb.  OxHEm  Claims  -Payments  of  benefits 
due  or  to  become  due  under  this  .Act  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  claims  ->f  creditors  and  from 
any  process  of  attachment  or  levy,  or  from 
seizure  by  or  under  any  legal  or  equitable 
pr'xres-s  whatsoever  before  receipt  by  the 
beneficiary  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  claims  of  the  L'nlted  States,  which  accrue 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or.  subject 
to  the  prohibition  in  subsection  ia).  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954 

RECOBDS     \ND    RETtTHNS 

Se«.  18  Every  cUimant  In  an  electing  fam- 
ily unit  shall  keep  such  records  render  such 
statements,  and  make  such  re'.uras  as  are  re- 
quired by  this  Act  Every  claimant  required 
to  make  a  return  or  statement  shall  Include 
therein  the  information  requested  by  such 
forms  and  regulations  as  may  apply  Such 
requests  may  not  violate  the  recipients  ruht 
to  privacy  All  rules  and  regulations  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  information  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  provisions  of  section  19 
of  this  Act 

PRiXLDUEAL    BIOHTS    AND    SEVIEW 

Sec  19  lai  RfLES  *.nd  REcn  stions  -The 
.Secretary  or  Ma  delegate  ih.ii;  make  all  rules 
<nd  re^tiUtluiis  under  this  Act  on  the  record 
and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  In 
!he  manner  prescribed  by  chapter  II  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except  as  ex- 
pre>:sly  mixllfled  herein  All  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  reviewable  In  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction 

ibi  Recipients'  OBOA.sLiATiOiNS  The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  maintain  a  list 
cf  all  organizations  which  certify  that  they 
have  a  membership  of  more  than  fifty  people 
receiving  benellts  under  this  Act  and  shall 
send  to  such  organizations  all  -riiposed  rules 
and  regulations  at  the  time  that  tb«y  are 
published  In  the  Pederal  Register    These  or- 
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i^anlzatlnns  shall  have  standing  to  partici- 
pate in  any  public  hearing  held  to  review  a 
rule  or  regulation  and  to  challenge  any  pro- 
posed rule  issiied  under  this  Act  in  a  Federal 
court 

ic)  iNFOBMATio.N  — The  Bureau  of  Income 
Maintenance  shall  from  time  to  time  ex- 
tensively publicize  the  benefits  available 
under  this  Act.  using  all  appropriate  media 
of  communication  The  Bureau  shall  dili- 
gently and  fully  Inform  all  applicants.  In 
simple  and  understandable  writing,  of  their 
rights  under  the  Act  and  especially  of  their 
rights  to  benefits,  to  a  hearing  and  appeal, 
to  judicial  review,  and  to  payment  of  costs  aa 
provided  in  this  section. 

>di  Dtr*  PaocKM  Hkauno — Upon  request 
in  writing,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
afford  opp<irtunlty  for  a  fiill  due  process 
hearing  before  an  examiner  with  respect  to 
any  action  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
denying,  withholding,  or  modifying  a  family 
units  Income  supplement,  including  semi- 
monthly payments,  or  any  part  or  portion 
thereof,  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  ac- 
tion Such  hearing  If  requested  shall  occur 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any  such  denial, 
withholding  or  modification,  unless  all  In- 
dividuals aggrieved  by  the  action  request  In 
writing  that  It  occur  after  such  effective  date 
.All  aggrieved  Individuals  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  by  counsel  at  such  hearings, 
to  present  evidence  in  their  own  behalf,  to 
know  the  evidence  against  them,  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  against  them, 
and  to  challenge  the  reasonableness  of  any 
rule,  regulation  or  practice  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  .Act  as  applied  to  their  case 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  trial  examiner  dele- 
gate shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  Issue 
a  written  decision  based  uf>on  the  evidence 
adduced  at  such  hearing  and  stating  the 
reasons  for  his  decision.  All  hearings  pro- 
vided for  under  this  subsection  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  .iny  one  of  the  aggrieved 
individuals  requests  in  writing  that  the  hear- 
ing be  closed  The  Secretary  and  the  aggrieved 
parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
trial  examiner  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
The  Board  of  Appeals  within  thirty  days  of 
that  decision  Such  appeal  •shall  be  heard  and 
LW-lded  before  the  action  sought  by  the  Sec- 
retary mav  be  made  effective 

(ei  Right  or  AoMiNisTKATrvE  Appeal — The 
.Secretary  shall  establish  a  Board  of  Appeals 
which  shall  review  the  findings,  rulings,  and 
decisions  of  the  trial  examiner  in  the  hear- 
ings provided  for  in  subsection  id)  upon  the 
request  of  any  party  thereto  The  Board  shall 
publish  its  decisions  and  state  the  reasons 
therefor  The  Secretary  and  the  <iggrleved 
parties  shall  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
Board  unless  Judicial  review  is  sought  pur- 
suant to  subsection  if)  The  Board's  deci- 
sion shall  take  effect  when  rendered,  unless 
stayed  by  .in  appropriate  court  pursuant  to 
subsection   i  f  i 

If  I  JiDu  lAL  Review  Decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  denying,  withholding, 
modifying,  or  affecting  an  Individual's  Income 
supplement,  including  semimonthly  pay- 
ments, shall  be  fully  reviewable  by  a  civil 
action  commenced  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict -ourt  for  the  district  In  which  the  re- 
cipient resides  The  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy 

.gi  Pmd  Expenses  — ,\!1  persons  -^hall  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  expen.ies  in  urred  In 
any  hearing  or  Judicial  review  brought  under 
this  se.tlon.  Including  neoe.ssary  child-care. 
loss  of  pay  trinsportatlon  expenses  for  the 
aggrieved  parties  and  their  witnesses  and 
representatives,  reasonable  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  Adequate  preparation  of  the 
case,  reasonable  attorney  s  fees,  and  any 
other  expen-ses  rei-sonably  and  necessarily 
related  to  the  hearing  or  case  PT-ot>ided, 
That  a  dl.strlct  court.  In  a  proceeding  before 
It  under  'his  .^ct.  may  dUsallow  any  or  all 
such  expenses  If  It  finds  that  a  party  or  his 
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attorney    has    acted    frivolously    or    In    b.id 
tdlth 

ih)  Complaint  Review  Boasd — The  -Se:- 
retary  shall  establish  a  Complaint  Review 
Board  to  review  any  complaint  that  a  Bu- 
reau employee  Is  not  performing  his  fui.  - 
tlons  properly  or  Is  not  following  properly 
Issued  regulations.  The  Board  shall,  after 
notice  to  the  employee,  promptly  Investigate 
the  complaint  and  send  the  results  of  its 
findings  with  respect  to  any  complaint  m 
writing  to  the  person  or  organization  mak- 
ing the  complaint,  and  to  the  employee 
within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  com- 
plaint In  the  event  that  the  Board  fin  l- 
ihe  employee  guilty  of  willful  or  grossly  nei;- 
llgent  disregard  of  the  rights  of  any  per-smi 
under  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issurd 
pursuant  to  It,  or  of  a  serious  and  wlllfu; 
or  grossly  negligent  abuse  of  discretion,  t 
of  willful  or  grossly  negligent  failure  to  per- 
form his  functions  properly,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a  hearing  in 
the  charge  m  which  the  employee  and  the 
complainant  shall  have  standing  to  partic- 
ipate If  the  results  of  the  hearing  sustain  the 
findings  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  disciplinary  action,  not  excludlnz 
discharge  or  suspension  without  pay,  as  he 
deems  proper  and  ;ia  authorized  by  the  cUll 
service   laws  of  the   United  States. 

ill  CoNPiDENTiALiTY — All  rccords  kept  by 
the  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance  shall  re- 
main strictly  confidential  and  may  be  used 
only  by  the  Bureau  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  effectuate  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  .Act.  except  that  a  claim- 
ant shall  at  .iny  time  be  entitled  to  examine 
his  own  file  at  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau 
by  submitting  a  written  request 

iji  Investigations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  not  conduct  investigations 
with  respect  to  more  than  5  per  centum,  ran- 
domly selected,  of  all  family  units  electing 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  Act  In  anv 
calendar  year,  except  that  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  Investigate  whenever  prob- 
able cause  exists  to  believe  that  a  family 
unit  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  for 
which  it  applied  or  which  it  has  received 
and  except  that  the  preceding  limitations 
shall  not  apply  to  routine  Investigations  un- 
dertaken In  connection  vrtth  hearings  held 
under  subsection  (d>. 

APHUCATION   or  INCOME  SUPPLEMENT  LAWS 

Sec,  20  ta)  Powers  and  DrmEa  or  Secre- 
tary — Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  performed  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

ibi  BiREAU  or  Income  Maintenance  — 
There  shall  be  established  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  a  Bureau  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance The  Commissioner  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance shall  be  the  chief  officer  of  the  Bureau, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  Commissioner  of  Income  Mainte- 
nance shall  have  such  duties  and  powers  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  CI  .\ppoiNTMENT  -The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  is  authorized  to  appoint  or  employ 
m  the  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance  such 
persons  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deem 
proper  for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Income  maintenance  laws.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  Issue  all  neces- 
sary directions  and  rules  applicable  to  such 
persons 

id)  Regi-lations  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  this  Act  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  accord  with  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  Act  as  .set  out  specifically 
In  section  1  and  as  embodied  In  other  sec- 
tions of  this  Act 

(e)  S«»vicK. — The  Bureau  of  Income  Main- 
tenance shall  also  establish  and  maintain 
local  counseling  offices  for  the  convenience 
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of  claimants  and  shall  render  assistance  to 
claimants  In  the  preparation  of  returns  and 
other  materials  required  by  law. 

DBFINinONS 

SEC.  21    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
1 1 )   The  term  •'Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

r2i  The  term  "Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  un- 
der the  definition  contained  In  section  7701 
(SM  12)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954, 

amendments  to  othem  laws 

Sec,  22,  (a)  Exemption  or  Incomk  Supple- 
ments— Section  123  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection   (a)    the  following  subsection: 

"  (19)  Benefits  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Income  Maintenance,  see 
section  17  of  the  Income  Supplement  Act  of 
1969  ■• 

lb)  Income  Averaging, — Section  1303  of 
the  Internal  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Individuals  Receiving  Income  Sup- 
plements,-— An  Individual  shall  not  be  an 
eligible  Individual  for  the  computation  year 
If  at  any  time  during  the  compuutlon  year 
or  the  base  period  he  was  a  claimant  under 
the  Income  Supplement  Act  of  1969." 

(  c )  Application  or  Rule  Making  Requiu- 
MENT8 — Section  553(a)(2)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(2)  a  matter  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment or  personnel  or  to  public  property, 
lians,  grants,  benefits  (but  not  Including 
benefits  under  the  Income  Supplement  Act  of 
1969),  or  contracts  " 

ErrtClIVE   DATE 

Sec  23  Benefits  may  be  paid  under  this 
.^ct  with  respect  to  supplement  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
calendar  year  which  begins  more  than  180 
davs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  VIETNAM  POLICY  REVERSAL- 
PART  n 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6, 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  flrst  of  two 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  by 
Hcdrick  Smith  on  the  Vietnam  policy 
icversal  of  1968. 

The  second  article,  published  on  March 
7  discusses  how  the  final  decision  to 
change  course  was  made,  and  the  argu- 
n.ents  which  were  advanced  in  favor  of 
cieescalation  and  a  negotiated  settlement. 

With  the  Nixon  administration  dis- 
cussing an  "appropriate  response"  to  re- 
cent North  Vietnamese  activity,  I  believe 
ii  IS  critically  important  that  the  basis  of 
the  March  1968  policy  reversal  be  imder- 
stood.  We  must  understand  that  the  mis- 
takenly conceived  policies  of  retaliation 
and  escalation  have  already  failed.  The 
only  course  is  to  press  toward  an  end  of 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

I  am  Including  in  the  Record  the  sec- 
ond article  on  the  Vietnam  policy  rever- 
sal of  1968: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  7, 1969] 
riiE  'Vietnam  Policy  Rzversal  or  1968 — n 

(  Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  two  articles 
written  by  Hedrlck  Smith  In  collaboration 
'Aith  William  Beecher.  and  Incorporating  re- 
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ports  by  Peter  Orose,  John  W.  Plnney,  E.  W. 
Kenworthy,  Roy  Reed,  Benjamin  Wells,  Ed- 
win L.  Dale  Jr.  and  Max  Frankel.) 

Washinotoh.  March  6. — If  ever  there  was 
a  demonstration  that  no  decision  In  Wash- 
ington Is  final  and  that  the  struggle  for  a 
President's  mind  never  really  ends  while  he 
remains  In  office,  it  came  a  year  ago  this 
month. 

"Let's  get  one  thing  clear!"  President 
Johnson  said  forcefully  to  his  Vietnam  ad- 
visers on  March  16,  1968.  "Im  telling  you 
now  I  am  not  going  to  stop  the  bombing.  .  .  . 
Now  Is  there  anybody  here  who  doesn't  un- 
derstand that?" 

No  one  misunderstood.  The  gathering  In 
the  gold  and  white  Cabinet  Room  of  the 
White  House  fell  silent — but  only  temporar- 
ily. The  dissenters  from  existing  policy  on 
Vietnam,  'Who  for  two  weeks  had  been  battling 
against  a  request  for  massive  troop  reinforce- 
ments, chose  to  understand  the  President's 
pronouncement  quite  literally.  They  shifted 
tactics,  and  the  argument  flared  up  again. 

In  the  Administration,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  who  had  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment March  1  as  a  moderate  hawk  but 
was  now  an  active  dissident,  took  the  Initia- 
tive. He  proposed  that  the  bombing  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Panhandle  region  of  North 
Vietnam  south  of  the  20th  Parallel. 

No  one  knew  where  Mr.  Johnson  stood  on 
that  Issue.  It  was  still  two  weeks  before  he 
would  announce  a  major  shift  In  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Vietnam  policy — a  shift  toward 
de-escalation  that  Is  still  having  Its  Impact 
on  the  dally  decisions  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

At  that  time  the  pressures  for  change — 
political  and  economic — were  mounting.  The 
public  was  Increasingly  Impatient  with  the 
war. 

"Something  had  to  be  done  to  extend  the 
lease  on  public  support  for  the  war."  a  high 
State  Department  official  remarked.  "We  were 
focused  on  what  we  could  do  without  sig- 
nificant military  drawbacks  to  make  clear  to 
people  we  were  serious  about  peace." 

Secretary  Clififord  pleaded  skillfully  for  the 
proposal  that  the  bombing  be  restricted  to 
the  region  south  of  the  20th  Parallel.  A  cut- 
back would  not  violate  the  President's  Insist- 
ence that  there  be  no  halt  without  matching 
restraint  from  Hanoi,  he  said.  He  added  that 
It  would  not,  as  the  military  feared  In  the 
case  of  a  halt.  Jeopardize  American  troops  In 
outposts  Just  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone — Khesanh,  Camp  Carroll,  the  RockpUe 
and  others. 

The  region  south  of  the  20th  Parallel  con- 
tains many  of  the  "meatiest"  targets.  All 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  most  of  the 
supplies  heading  Into  South  Vietnam  have 
to  pass  through   this  region. 

The  proposal  was  also  thought  to  offer  a 
diplomatic  opening:  If  Hanoi  and  Washing- 
ton were  not  able  to  walk  directly  to  the 
negotiating  table,  Mr.  CllfTord  suggested, 
perhaps  they  could  begin  to  "crawl." 

This  was  not  a  new  Idea.  In  the  spring  of 
1967,  Mr.  Clifford's  predecessor  as  Defense 
Secretary,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  had  his  aides 
draft  a  similar  proposal  for  cutting  back  to 
the  19th  or  20th  Parallel  as  a  means  of 
starting  the  process  of  tacit  de-escalation. 
For  many  months,  too.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  had  been  developing  a  variety  of 
plans  for  cutbacks. 

The  theory  was  that  If  Washington  made 
the  flrst  move.  Hanoi  might  match  it  and. 
step  by  step,  they  could  begin  scaling  down 
the  war  even  without  negotiations. 

President  Johnson  refused  to  accept  the 
plan  after  it  ran  into  heavy  opposition  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  were  reports 
at  the  time  that  some  senior  generals  wotild 
have  resigned  If  it  had  been  carried  out. 

Nonetheless,  gingerly  and  Indirect  sound- 
ings of  Hanoi  were  made  at  the  time  through 
one  diplomatic  source  called  a  "quasl-dls- 
avowable  channel."  The  reaction  from  Hanoi, 
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as  read  in  Washington,  was  negative:  Only 
a  halt  could  produce  talks.  (The  talks  began 
in  May,  as  it  turned  out,  but  the  bombing 
did  not  come  to  a  complete  end  until  Nov.  1.) 

Now,  In   March,   1968,   the  diplomatic   ex- 
perts thought  that  this  was  still  a  problem. 
Privately,  the  President  had  made  j/iS~^ 
slon  on  the  plan  but  publicly  hej)«is  as  stern" 
as  ever. 

With  Senator  Robert  F.  Kenne 
the    race    for    the    Democratic    Presld^ 
nomination  and  with  the  political  tida'aif 
parently   running   against   Mr.   Johnson,    he 
lashed  back  at  his  critics.  In  one  of  his  p>et 
phrases,    he    was    "hunkering    down    ll\e    a 
Texas  Jackrabblt  In  a  hailstorm." 

PRESIDENT    DERIDES    CRITICS 

On  March  18  in  Minneapolis,  the  President 
derided  critics  who  would  "tuck  our  tails 
and  violate  our  commitments"  in  Vietnam. 
He  raised  the  specter  of  appeasement  In  the 
Munich  style.  The  Clifford  camp  took  this  as 
a  counterattack  aimed  at  them  by  the  hawk- 
ish faction  of  the  Administration  led  by 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  President's  adviser  on 
national  security  affairs. 

President  Johnson  ridiculed  proposals  for 
shifting  to  a  less  ambitious  ground  strategy 
in  Vietnam,  as  the  doves  wanted.  "Those  of 
you  who  think  you  can  save  lives  by  moving 
the  battlefield  in  from  the  mountains  to  the 
cities  where  the  people  live  have  another 
think  coming."  he  said  acidly. 

That  remark  In  a  speech  and  two  more  ad- 
dresses in  a  similar  tone  discouraged  the 
doves.  Mr.  Clifford,  exhausted  by  his  first 
two  Intensive  weeks  In  office — during  which 
he  was  directing  the  reappraisal  of  policy  on 
the  war — and  suffering  renewed  complica- 
tions from  a  case  of  hepatitis  picked  up  in 
Vietnam  the  year  before,  felt  that  he  had 
lost  the  argument. 

The  bombing  cutback  seemed  to  have 
been  brushed  aside.  The  only  hopeful  sign, 
Mr,  Clifford  thought,  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  still  not  approved  the  troop 
reinforcements  for  Gen,  William  C,  West- 
moreland, The  request  by  the  American 
commander  in  Vietnam,  which  amounted  to 
206,000  men,  had  precipitated  the  reap- 
praisal when  presented  by  Gen  Earle  G. 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  on  Feb,  28 

It  is  clear  in  the  middle  of  March  that 
despite  his  public  declarations.  President 
Johnson  was  deeply  uneasy  and  undecided. 
Late  In  the  afternoon  of  March  20  he  met 
in  his  oval  office  with  Arthur  J,  Goldberg, 
the  United  States  representative  at  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  their  first  meeting 
since  Ambassador  Goldberg,  m  a  secret  memo 
to  the  President  on  March  15,  had  proposed 
a  bombing  halt 

GOLDBERG    CALLS    AT    WHITE    HOUSE 

It  was  this  proposal  that  had  provoked  the 
President's  angry  outburst  at  the  White 
House  meeting  a  day  later,  Mr  Goldberg  had 
not  been  there  and  was  vinaware  of  Mr, 
Johnson's  reaction.  Now  the  two  men  met 
alone,  and  the  President  seemed  interested  In 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  position.  He  .asked 
him  to  go  through  his  arguments  again. 
listening  carefully  and  putting  questions  now 
and  then   There  were  no  unery  words 

Before  they  parted.  Mr  Johnson  in'V'lted 
the  silver-haired  envoy  to  take  part  in  a  se- 
cret council  of  "wise  men"  that  was  to  meet 
in  Washington  March  25.  I  hope  you'll  put 
these  same  views  of  them  there."  he  said. 

The  next  hint  of  the  President's  thinking — 
though  its  significance  was  denied  at  the 
time — came  on  March  22,  He  announced  that 
he  was  making  General  Westmoreland  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  effective  in  July.  He  Insisted 
that  this  did  not  necessarily  foreshadow  a 
change  in  strategy. 

The  White  House  explanation  was  that 
the  shift  had  been  In  the  mill  for  weeks  and 
that  the  President  was  rewarding  the  gen- 
eral with  the  best  Job  he  could  give  him. 
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Prealdent  Johnaon  wa«  ipeet  over  itie  Im- 
me<ll(it«  speculation  that,  aa  &n  aide  put  It, 
he  w*a  sacking  Weety  because  of  Tet.  '  the 
coaUy  Lunar  New  Year  ofTenalve  the  enemy 
had  sprung  In  Vietnam  on  Jan  30  Tt  thla 
day  Mr  Johnson  says  privately  as  well  as 
publicly  that  In  his  jwn  heart  that  was  not 
his  motive  But  sfime  who  tnow  Lyndon 
Johnson  extremely  well  believe  that  the 
shift  came  at  this  time-  subconsciously,  at 
least  as  part  of  a  <radual  transition  to  a 
new    policy 

Unknown  to  his  political  advisers,  President 
Jiihnson  was  moving  to  settle  the  troop  Issue 
He  ordered  General  Wheeler  to  hold  a  secret 
rendezvous  In  the  Paclflr  with  General  Weat- 
mirreland  to  learn  If  ma*«lve  reinforcements 
were  still  needed  On  March  J4  the  ifenerals 
met  alone  f"r  ao  mlnu'.es  In  1  )th  Air  P-irce 
headquarters  at  Clark  Air  P-r'-e  B.xse  In  the 
Philippines 

i-ienera;  Westmureiand  rep^irted  'hat  ♦he 
battlefield  situation  had  improved-  the  rr!-»ls 
around  the  isolated  Marine  narrl*in  at 
Khesanh  had  eaaed.  the  enemy  seemed  to 
have  run  iUt  of  steam  ami  the  South  Vlet- 
anese  mlltary  f>r'e<i  were  reb'a;dlni<  their  de- 
pleted ranks  aJid  m.j.  1U({  txjck  Inu,.  the 
countrvslde 

CoQsiderlng  this  trend.  Oeneral  We»tmore- 
iand  said  he  wonid  be  satisfied  If  he  could 
keep  the  tw  -  5  CKXJ-man  brlgatlea  rushed  to 
3al!<i>n  early  in  Pebruary  at  the  penk  of  the 
enemy  ofTenalve.  and  If  he  wwe  also  given 
about  13.500  support  tr^Jtips  '<^  them 

Cienenii  Wheeler  flew  back  to  report  to  the 
Preslden:  Oeneral  Westmoreland  »ent  a  fol- 
low-up summary  ^^f  his  needs  on  March  38. 
three  days  before  the  President  was  ti '  address 
the  nation  No  jne  wa-s  Informed  of  the 
Paclflc  meeting 

By  March  22.  the  Inner  circle  in  Washlng- 
t«>n  had  been  informed  that  the  Prealdent 
waa  going  to  give  a  Vietnam  speech  and  they 
■fathered  in  the  family  dimn^  room  of  the 
White  House  to  discuss  It 

Preaent  were  the  men  who  had  shared  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  decisions  with  Prealdent 
.Johnson  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary Cll.T'ird.  Oeneral  Wheeler  Walt  R»«- 
tow  Oojrge  Christian  the  press  secretary 
and   Marrv    McPherson    a  speech   writer 

SPHf  H  STILL  HSWKI^.H  IN  TONE 

The  speei^h.  conceived  In  the  cxjmbatlve 
spirit  after  the  Tet  offensive  was  still  mili- 
tant in  tone  It  deeply  disturbed  Mr  Clifford 
and  othem  wh'>  yearned  to  include  some  t;es- 
ture  of  peace  along  with  the  scheduled  rein- 
forcements 

Once  again  Mr  Clifford  urged  the  Presi- 
dent t<.i  consider  i  bombing  cj'back  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  improve  the  Admin- 
istration s  position  Internationally  and  do- 
mestlcallv  Just  two  weeks  before  the  crucial 
Democratic  primary  in  Wisconsin,  on  April  2, 
moat  of  the  Prealdent'*  aides  thought  he 
needed  a  p<.'lltlcal  shot  In  the  arm  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  believed  that  the  bombing 
should  be  halted,  not  curtailed.  U  there  was 
to  be  a  change 

The  dlsciisslon  *as  exhaustive  Htrw  would 
a  cutback  effect  Saigon''  Would  a  bombing 
limitation  tt)  the  20th  Parallel  sausfy  HanoP 
Were  there  other  partial  measuree  that  made 
more  sense ' 

After  seven  hours.  Secretary  Rusk  gave  a 
lucid  summary  Mr  Rusk  who  had  him- 
self raised  the  poeslblUty  of  a  bombing  halt 
as  early  .as  March  3  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  consensus  that  some  step  toward 
negotiations  was  deeirable  But.  according  Uj 
one  account,  he  cast  doubt  on  whether  a  cur- 
tailment would  satisfy  the  North  Viet- 
namese 

The  feeling  as  we  left."  one  participant 
recalled  was  that  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  Work  it    but  It  wouldn't  gel  anywhere  ' 

The  Administration  doves  had  lost  an- 
other round    but   they  did   not  relent 

The  next  mornir.g  Mr   Mcpherson,  a  bright, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

boylsh-lix>klng  man.  sent  the  President  a 
memo  that  sought  to  strike  a  compromise 
between  the  gener  il  desire  to  make  a  peuce 
gesture  and  the  fear  of  rejection  by  Hanoi. 
The  memo  urged  the  President  Wi  stop  the 
bfjmblng  north  of  the  30th  Parallel  and 
slmultane<jusly.  to  offer  to  stop  the  rest  If 
Hanoi  showed  restraint  at  the  demllltarliBed 
/•'•ne  and  left  Saigon  and  other  cities  free 
from  major  attack 

The  Prealdent  sent  the  memo  to  Secretary 
Rusk  who  Infer  returned  It  with  the  com- 
nifnt  that  these  were  Ideas  that  he  had  been 
working  on  jnd  that  they  should  be  developed 
fur*  her  His  reaction  whs  fHvorable  but  ac- 
cording ',.1  one  account  he  did  not  make  luiv 
■*pe.iflc    re-'iimmendatlon 

WISE     MEN'      K.SVE     .NFW     rHofc.HTS 

.Mr  Johnson  also  askd  Mr  McPherson  for 
another  copy  'o  send  U.i  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  in  Saigon  Ilie  answer  that 
oamr  hrtik  mentioned  *>me  of  the  problems 
Washliigt^iti  ha<l  anticipated  but  upparently 
did  lUif   raise  any  fundamental   objections 

rhe  time  for  decision  w.^ft  drawing  near, 
but  still  the  President  hesitated 

It  was  .me  of  tlioee  periods  when  the 
President  had  everyb<Jdy  thinking  he  was 
about  t<j  make  up  his  mind  when  actually  he 
wasn  t  ■  a  former  White  House  official  com- 
mented He  has  a  facility  for  keeping  his 
Innermost  thoughts  r^i  .himself  He  could  keep 
evervb<jdy  else  lathered  tip  the  whole  time 
He  Just  kept  slipping  back  the  deadline 
for  deci.-iion   ■ 

President  Johnson,  conv.iealng  more  opin- 
ion, WHS  reaching  outside  the  administration 
to  summon  to  W.ishington  the  secret  council 
of  trusted  lidvlsers  he  mentioned  to  .Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  They  had  a  special  and  sur- 
prising  impact    in   the  President 

The  previous  fall  almost  without  exception 
and  with  Mr  Clltlord  a  participant,  they  had 
bai'ked  U>e  Presidents  policy  But  In  the 
wake  of  the  Tet  ofTenslve  several  of  theae 
iritluential  men  had  had  a  change  of  heart 
Mr  L'lifTonl  In  his  new  role  as  an  advo- 
cate of  chajige  and  looking  fcjr  allies  en- 
couraged the  i^e,sldent  t,o  call  them  into 
couni.-li  again  m  tlie  hope  that  it  would 
strengthen  his  ,\rgument 

They  gathered  at  the  State  Department  on 
Monday  M-irrh  25.  with  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  .six  days  away  They  c»jn- 
stltuted  a  ■■wh<j  s  who  '  of  the  American  for- 
elgn-p»illcv  etitubllshment 

Dean  .Acheeon  .Secretary  of  State  under 
Prealdent  rruman,  Oe<.)rge  W  Ball.  Under 
Sei-ref^iry  of  State  In  the  Kennedy  lUd  Joim- 
stni  .\LlminLsirittions:  Oen  i>mar  .N  Bradley. 
retired  World  War  II  commander.  .Mflie<jrge 
Bundy  special  .isalstant  for  national  security 
affairs  Uj  Prealdent  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
Arthur  H  Dean.  President  Elsenhower's 
Korean  war  negotlauir  Douglas  Dillon.  Sec- 
retary of  the  lYeasurv  under  President 
KeDne<ly 

Also  Associate  .Justice  .Abe  FV/rtas  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr  Cioidberg  Henrv  Cabot 
Lodge,  twice  .AmOaa&iidor  u>  .Salgtin,  John  J 
McCloy.  United  st<ite»i  High  Coinmlaalouer  in 
Weat  Germany  under  l^ealdeut  rruman. 
Robert  U  Murphv  ranking  diplomat  In  tiie 
Truman -El.senhower  era.  >en  Matthew  B 
Rldgw.iy  retired  Korean  war  iximmander: 
Gen  Maxwell  D  ray;<ir  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  a  constaiu  Prea- 
Identlal  adviser  on  Vietnam,  and  Cyrus  R 
Vance  former  Deputy  Defen.se  .Secretary  and 
Prealdent  Joliu.'wn  s  trouble-shooter 

■•OME    PES.SIMLSM     LS    VOICED 

The  wise  men  heard  candid  briefings  s<.>me 
of  which  bordered  on  peaalml.sm  and  then 
questioned  Meaar^  Husk.  riltTord  and  R<jatow 
and  others  about  the  extent  of  the  Tet  dis- 
aster and  the  plana  for  the  future  The  dls- 
•uaalon  -ontinued  late  that  night  and  re- 
sumed the  next  morning  at  the  White  House 

Por  the  first  Mme  President  Johnson  got 
the    trend    of    their    views     He    was      deeply 
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shaken  one  aide  said,  by  the  change  of  teni- 
per  of  the  wise  men,  who  were  deeply  dis- 
couraged over  the  war  after  the  exalted  iiupee 
of  the  previous  fall. 

The  President  was  especially  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Mr  Ache.son  McGeorge  Buudy 
iuid  to  a  leji.ser  degree  Mr  Vance  had  Joined 
Mr  Ball  and  Mr  Croldberg  In  opp>oslug  lur- 
ther  military  commitments  and  iidvcK-ntin^ 
.tome  wa\  of  getting  out  of  the  war  He  w.is 
Jolted  when  Mr  Bundy,  one  of  the  architects 
of  Intervention  in  the  early  sixties  ,ind  of 
the  k)omblng  of  North  Vietnam  la  1965.  Wrts 
now  taking  an  opposite  tack 

There  was.  to  be  sure,  a  faction  that  held 
firm  in  defense  of  the  harder  line — Justice 
Portas.  Oeneral  Taylor  and  Mr  Murphy  Mr 
Murphy  wanted  more  bomblni;.  not  less 

Ambassador  Lodge,  now  President  Nixon's 
chief  negotl.ilor  In  Purls,  left  the  other  p.ir- 
tlclpanls  puzzled  Several  found  him  hawk- 
ish but  at  le.Hst  one  said  he  was  "on  .lU 
sides  if  the  Issue  "  Mr  McCloy  leaned  toward 
the  hawkl«h  group 

Mr  Dean.  Mr  Dillon  and  Gener.ils  Bmdlpy 
and  Rldrfway  were  now  doubters  They  were 
plainly  war-weary  If  not  yet  ready  to  shift 
course  dramatically.  Tlie  warning  public  sup- 
port of  the  war  was  a  constant  concern. 

There  was  no  censensus  on  the  bombl.'.g 
Issue  Mr  Goldberg  and  Mr  Ball  advocated 
a  halt  as  a  way  to  negotiations.  The  others 
were  uncertain  but  the  impression  left  with 
Government  sources  was  that  the  wise  men 
;is  a  group  were  saying  "We  had  better  start 
looking  for  another  way  to  get  this  w»r 
settled   " 

THE    PRIMARY    WAS    .SECONDARY 

To  the  President  .ind  his  senior  advisers, 
one  close  observer  said  later,  such  shifts  car- 
ried more  weight  than  something  like  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  "  S.imeone  suggested 
that  Mr  Johnson  consider  the  impact  of  >.,.s 
Vietnam  decisions  on  the  coming  election; 
he  replied  testily  that  the  camp.iii:n  was  the 
le.ii>t  of  his  concerns. 

Two  days  later  on  March  2a,  Messrs.  Rusk. 
Clifford.  Rostow  .McPherson  and  WlUi.ira 
Bundy  met  In  Mr  Rusk's  mahogany-paneled 
office  on  the  .seventh  Boor  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  polish  the  President's  speech. 

It  was  still.  In  the  words  of  one  participant, 
a  teeth-clenched,  .see-lt-through  "  sf>eec:i, 
ajinounclng  that  about  15.000  more  troops 
would  be  sent  to  Vietnam  It  made  a  prc- 
forma  plea  for  peace  at  the  negotiating  table 
and  said  nothing  about  cutting  back  to 
Nimblng 

Secretiiry  Clifford  launched  an  Impassioned 
plea  against  taking  this  approach. 

"I  can't  do  It — I  can't  go  along  with  It," 
he  said  I  can't  be  In  the  position  of  trying 
to  polish  a  speech  of  this  kind  Tills  speech 
can't  be  polished  What's  needed  is  a  new 
speech  This  one  Is  irrevocably  setting  the 
Preslde.it    down    the    wrong    road" 

The  others  listened  as  he  spoke  for  nearly 
an  hour,  using  to  enormous  advantage  his 
almost  unique  position  of  being  able  to 
speak  for  the  view  of  many  outside 

It  would  tear  the  country  apart,  the  De- 
fense .Secretary  arguetl,  to  hear  a  speech  that 
promised  only  more  war  What  was  needed, 
he  .said,  was  not  a  war  speech,  but  a  i>euce 
speech — the  Issue  Is  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of 
an  ax." 

To  Mr  Clifford's  surprise,  Mr.  Rusk  did  not 
cut  him  short  The  ottiers  chimed  in  .Mr. 
Hu.sk  sent  out  for  sandwlche.s  Mr  Clifford 
appealed  for  some  compromise,  and  cjnce 
again   they  debated   the  20th  Parallel  idea 

By  this  time  the  military  commanders 
were  no  longer  raising  strong  objections 
.Some  like  .Adm  U  S  Grant  Sharp,  the 
Pacific  Fleet  commander,  who  had  overall 
I'harge  of  the  bombing,  thought  the  cutback 
would  fall  He  fully  expected  that  If  It  were 
tried,  the  President  would  order  full  bomb- 
ing again  In  a  month  or  so  Some  otflclals 
thought  this  was  Mr.  Rostow's  view  also. 
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BUSK    BWATED    BT    THE    DKBATE 

Secretary  Rusk,  eager  to  find  som«  way  to 
the  negotiating  table,  still  did  not  think 
the  cutback  would  satisfy  Hanoi.  The 
month's  arguments  had  had  a  cumulative 
effect  on  him 

At  the  end  of  the  day — the  meeting  lasted 
until  5  P  M  — Mr.  Rusk  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
Clifford  that  Mr  McPherson  should  prepare 
"an  alternate  draft."  That  night,  while  the 
President  was  showing  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Democratic  majority  leader,  a  draft 
of  the  original  hawkish  speech,  Mr.  McPher- 
son began  writing  alternate  draft  No.  1. 
Working  through  the  night,  he  bad  it  ready 
by  morning. 

He  sent  the  draft,  the  first  one  containing 
the  proposal  for  a  t>omblng  cutback  to  the 
20th  Parallel,  to  Mr.  Johnson  with  a  note 
saying  that  It  seemed  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  President's  leading  ad- 
visers. He  also  offered  to  go  back  to  the 
original  version  if  that  was  Mr.  Johnson's 
wish. 

Later  in  the  day  the  President  called  Mr. 
McPherson  In  to  discuss  changes  in  an  item 
on  "Page  3."  He  did  not  specify  which  draft, 
but  It  was  clear  that  he  was  now  working 
with  the  new  speech.  That  was  how  he  sig- 
naled a  major  break  In  the  debate. 

He  had  been  deeply  Influenced  by  the  shift 
in  the  public  mood,  as  reflected  in  the  wise 
men's  meetings  and  his  contacts  on  Capitol 
Hill  The  country  was  in  turmoil  and  the 
dollar  was  In  danger. 

He  had  been  shaken  by  the  change  In  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Clifford,  and  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  try  a  new  tack  by  Mr,  Clifford's 
sheer  persistence.  The  mood  of  others  had 
softened  in  the  crucible  of  debate  too. 

FIVE    MORE    DRAFTS    OF    SPEECH 

From  then  until  9  PM.,  on  the  3l8t,  the 
speech  went  through  five  more  drafts.  None 
changed  the  new  essence,  though  there  was 
one  Important  tug-of-war  over  the  wording 
on   the   bombing  cutback. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  NicholaB  deB, 
Katzenbach,  drawn  Into  the  top-level  dis- 
cussions since  Secretary  Rusk  was  leaving  for 
a  Pacific  meeting  with  the  'Vietnam  allies, 
opposed  naming  the  20th  Parallel  as  the  cut- 
off point . 

Mr.  Katzenbach  had  long  favored  a  halt. 
Now  he  wanted  the  northern  limit  to  be 
the  19th  Parallel  rather  than  the  20th,  but 
the  military  Insisted  on  the  20tb  bo  they 
could  hit  ITianhhoa,  a  railroad  switching 
point,  and  Route  7,  leading  Into  Laos — both 
just  south  of  the  20th  Parallel, 

The  Under  Secretary,  who  suggested  that 
It  not  be  stated  so  badly,  was  looking  for 
a  way  to  "winch"  the  limit  further  south- 
ward. And,  like  most  AdminlBtratlon  offi- 
cials, he  was  operating  under  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  one  main  purpose  of  the 
speech  was  to  help  President  Johnson  in  the 
April  2  Democratic  primary  In  'Wisconsin. 

Suggesting  that  the  speech  would  have 
more  public  appeal  if  it  emphasized  that 
part  of  the  bombing  would  be  continued  to 
protect  American  troops  Just  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  Mr.  Katzenbach  drafted 
a  revision  that  said  all  bombing  should  stop 
except  In  an  area  north  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  where  the  continuing  enemy  build- 
up directly  threatens  allied  forward  posi- 
tions" His  amendment  specified  that  this 
would  spare  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population 

ROSTOW  PHONES  KATZENBACH 

The  President  liked  that  language  and  ac- 
cepted It  On  Saturday  he  asked  Mr.  Ros- 
tow to  telephone  Mr.  Katzenbach,  now  Act- 
ing Secretary,  to  persuade  him  to  accept  the 
20th  ParaUel  as  the  northern  limit. 

Reluctantly  Mr.  Katzenbach  agreed,  but 
with  a  caveat:  "I3on't  make  the  first  big 
raid  at  19  degrees  59  mln'utes.  Make  s'ure 
the  orders  are  consistent  •with  the  speech." 
Mr.  Roetow  replied  that  this  would  be  done. 
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But  they  had  different  interpretations  of 
what  they  had  agreed  on.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
thought  he  had  won  agreement  on  a  plan 
that  would  let  the  bombing  "roll  northward" 
gradually  from  the  buffer  area  as  battlefield 
conditions  dictated.  Mr.  Rostow  felt  he  had 
Mr.  Katzenbach 's  approval  for  military  or- 
ders saying  simply  that  bombing  north  of  the 
20th  Parallel  was  forbidden  after  March  31. 

On  the  Saturday  a  small  group  worked 
with  President  Johnson,  who  was  in  good 
spirits  going  over  the  text  line  by  line  until 
about  9  P,M,  The  speech  had  become  pro- 
gressively more  dovish  until,  one  official  said, 
"it  ended  up  180  degrees  from  where  it 
started." 

Late  the  previous  day  Mr.  Clifford  had 
been  concerned  that  the  peroration,  left  over 
from  original  drafts,  was  still  too  militant, 
so  Mr.  McPherson  was  to  draft  a  substitute. 

■When  the  Saturday  session  ended  Mr. 
Johnson  asked  for  the  revised  peroration. 
Mr.  McPherson  said  he  had  not  had  time 
to  rewrite  it  but  would  do  so  promptly. 

I    MAY    HAVE    ONE    OF    MT    OWN 

The  President,  his  shirt  open  and  his  tie 
down,  muttered,  "No  need  to — I  may  have 
one  of  my  own,"  He  winked  at  Mr,  McPher- 
son, who  turned  to  Mr.  Clifford  and  said: 
"My  God?  Do  you  think  he  is  going  to  say 
sayonara?"  Mr.  Clifford  responded  with  a 
strange  and  unbelieving  grimace. 

On  Sunday  the  President  had  Horace  Bus- 
by, another  speech-writer,  and  Mr.  Christian 
working  on  the  withdrawal  section.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson, still  officially  in  the  dark  on  the 
President's  political  plans,  assumed  that  he 
did  not  want  his  ending. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  kept  sending  word  that 
he  did  indeed  want  Mr.  McPherson's  perora- 
tion, obviously  intending  to  deliver  both. 

Initially  Mr.  Johnson  hesitated  to  make  his 
withdrawal  announcement  with  the  policy 
declaration.  But  sometime  near  the  end  of 
March,  as  he  became  convinced  of  the  need 
for  a  bombing  cutback,  he  evidently  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  more  effective  if  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  Just  apf>ealing 
for  votes  or  pacifying  domestic  critics  or 
serving  some  other  personal  Interest. 

The  approach  of  the  Wisconsin  primary 
also  served  as  a  deadline  for  action,  in  the 
view  of  some  of  his  political  advisers.  They 
thought  his  withdrawal  would  be  more  dig- 
nified and  more  effective  if  made  before  the 
primary  rather  than  after  the  expected  vic- 
tory for  Senator  Eugene  J,  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota. 

By  the  eve  of  the  speech  the  President's 
mind  was  made  up. 

He  did  not  sleep  particularly  well  that 
night,  and  he  was  up  before  dawn.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  began  rehearsing  the  Vietnam 
portion  of  the  speech.  About  4  p.m.  Mr.  Bus- 
by gave  him  the  revised  ending  on  not  seek- 
ing re-election.  The  President  made  a  few 
final  adjustments  to  Insure  that  his  motives 
would  be  understood. 

At  8  P.M.  the  text  was  turned  over  to  an 
Army  Signal  Corps  man  to  put*t)n  Tele- 
prompters,  and  the  President  told  his  aides 
to  begin  informing  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  his  intentions.  Secretary  Rusk  was  In- 
formed while  airborne  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Secretary  Clifford  and  his  ■wife  were  In- 
vited to  the  Executive  Mansion  half  an  hour 
before  the  President  was  to  go  on  nationwide 
television.  Mr.  Clifford  already  knew  of  the 
Vietnam  decision — the  bombing  cutback  to 
the  20th  Parallel,  13.500  more  troops  for  Gen- 
eral 'Westmoreland  and  more  equipment  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  at  a  cost  of 
$2.6-bilUon  a  year. 

After  the  wrenching  tensions  of  the  policy 
debate  and  the  chill  that  had  crept  into 
their  f>ersonal  relations,  the  secretary  was 
warmed  to  learn  that  the  President  wanted 
to  see  him  before  delivering  the  speech.  Up- 
stairs in  the  family  quarters,  the  Cliffords 
joined  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Jack  Valentl,  the 
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President's  former  aide  and  an  old  Texas 
friend, 

Mr.  Johnson  motioned  Mr.  Clifford  Into  his 
bedroom  and  ■without  a  word  handed  him 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  speech. 

"With  America's  sons  in  the  fields  far  away, 
with  America's  future  under  challenge  right 
here  at  home,  with  our  hopes  and  the  world's 
hopes  for  peace  In  the  balance  every  day," 
the  President  told  the  nation  a  few  moments 
later,  "I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  de- 
vote an  hour  or  a  day  of  my  time  to  any 
personal  partisan  causes  or  to  any  duties 
other  than  the  awesome  duties  of  this  office — 
the  Presidency  of  your  country, 

"Accordingly,  I  shall  not  seek,  and  I  will 
not  accept,  the  nomination  of  my  party  for 
another  term  as  your  President," 

ZPTLOCXTT 

The  President's  speech  brought  Washing- 
ton— and  the  nation — the  relief  It  feels  when 
a  breezy  summer  day  breaks  a  sweltering 
heat  wave.  The  bitterness  of  montlis  had 
been  lanced  In  a  stroke.  There  was  a  rare 
moment  of  harmony.  But  it  was  only  an 
Instant. 

Within  36  hours,  while  the  world  awaited 
Hanoi's  response.  Navy  Jets  struck  Thanhhoa, 
210  miles  north  of  the  demilitarized  zone, 
the  very  kind  of  raid  that  Mr.  Katzenbach 
had  wanted  to  prevent. 

The  enormous  relief  evaporated  The  heat 
wave  was  back.  The  pwUtlclans,  not  knowing 
that  the  Russians  and  Hanoi  had  been  pri- 
vately told  that  the  northern  limit  of  the 
bombing  was  the  20th  Parallel,  complained 
that  the  public  had  been  misled  State  De- 
partment officials  privately  accused  the  mili- 
tary commanders  of  trying  to  sabotage  the 
President's  peace  initiative. 

With  a  new  political  storm  mounting,  Mr. 
Clifford  persuaded  President  Johnson  to  pull 
the  bombing  back  to  the  19th  parallel  on  the 
pretext  that  some  American  planes  might 
have  strayed  over  the  20th  Parallel,  It  was 
a  decision  that  Mr  Rostow,  General  Wheeler, 
General  Westmoreland  and  others  tried  many 
times  to  reverse. 

And  so  It  went — all  summer,  all  fall — the 
two  coalitions  in  the  Administration  battling 
for  the  President's  favor:  one  insisting  that 
an  irrevocable  turn  toward  disengagement 
had  been  made,  the  other  denying  it. 

'It  was  like  climbing  the  greasy  pole,"  re- 
called an  insider.  "You  wanted  to  continue 
climbing  higher  but  you  had  to  keep  fighting 
to  stay  where  you  were." 

In  May,  the  Hawks  were  urging  escalation 
after  enemy  forces  had  launched  their  mlnl- 
Tet  offensive.  Senior  military  commanders 
wanted  to  push  the  bombing  back  up  to  the 
20th  parallel  to  hit  Thanhhoa  to  show  Hanoi 
that  America  was  impatient. 

General  Westmoreland  also  wanted  ap- 
proval to  launch  B-52  raids  and  small  ground 
forays  against  enemy  supply  dumps  and  base 
camps  in  remote  areas  of  Cambodia,  when 
enemy  forces  pulled  back  to  these  sanctuaries 
from  assaults  on  American  outposts.  But 
President  Johnson  rejected  this  plan  firmly. 

In  June,  when  enemy  rockets  were  falling 
on  Saigon,  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  was 
privately  urging  that  the  United  States  re- 
taliate by  bombing  Hanoi.  One  official  said 
the  United  States  was  "wlthl.i  two  days"  of 
stepping  up  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
when  the  attacks  on  Saigon  stopped. 

Next  It  was  the  doves.  During  the  prolonged 
summer  battlefield  lull  W.  Averell  Harrlman 
and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  the  American  negotia- 
tors in  Paris,  tried  to  talk  the  President  into 
a  total  bombing  halt. 

They  made  their  pitch  at  the  end  of  July, 
It  was  strictly  a  ploy.  They  accepted  the  mili- 
tary estimate  that  the  lull  was  not  deliberate 
and  that  the  enemy  was  merely  regrouping 
and  refitting  his  forces.  But  they  suggested 
that  President  Johnson  treat  it  as  deliberate 
restraint  anyway. 

The  proposal  was  to  tell  Hanoi  that  since 
it  had  de-escalated  the  war,  the  United  States 
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would  and  the  bombing,  but  that  to  anut&ln 
this  ceMatlon.  Hanoi  would  have  to  rvfrmln 
from  another  ofTenalve  The  hop«  waa  to  talk 
Hanoi  into  restraint 

Mr  Clifford  and  Vice  Proeldent  Humphrey 
promoted  the  Idea  Mr  Katzenbach  and  Mr 
Bundy  were  in  Parla  at  thU  time,  and  almui- 
taneously.  The  New  York  Times  in  a  July 
3S  editorial  advocated  a  similar  tactic 

It  waa  all  too  much  for  Preeldent  Johnaon 
"He  thought  It  wa<  a  conspiracy."  said  one 
high  official  "There  were  »o  many  coinci- 
dence* that  he  thought  it  stank  to  high 
heaven."  He  rejected  the  plan  out  of  hand 

TTie  struggle  for  the  Presldenfi  mind  per- 
sisted until  the  day  he  left  office 


ROBE21T    E     LEE.    EDUCATOR 


'      HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  education 
is  a  form  of  discipline  which  is  neces- 
sary IX  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  of 
cur  ajaciety.  The  campuses  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  In  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  are  today  the  scenes  of  disgrace- 
ful disorders  that  aim  not  only  to  dis- 
rupt educational  processes  but  tdso  to 
challenge  authority  In  what  amounts  to 
the  early  stages  of  revolution  Instead 
of  courageously  meeting  such  tests,  edu- 
catlonsd  administrators  have  too  often 
been  weak  and  given  in  to  unretisonable 
demands,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  still 
greater  demands  and  increased  violence 
What  the  ofBcials  of  our  educational 
Institutions  should  know  is  that  they 
are  not  the  first  ones  to  face  academic 
crises  on  the  campuses 

Pollowmg  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Gen  Robert  E  Lee,  after  having  refiised 
an  offer  cf  $50,000  a  year  as  president  of 
an  insurance  company,  on  October  2. 
1865.  was  sworn  In  as  president  of  Wash- 
ington College — now  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  Lexln«ton.  Va  — at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  Prior  to  his  presi- 
dency, the  custom  of  this  college  had 
been  to  grant  a  week's  holiday  at  Christ- 
mas Evidently,  to  make  up  for  some  of 
the  time  lOvSt  incident  to  war.  General 
Lee  decided  to  have  only  Christmas  Day 
as  a  holiday 

The  .story  of  the  resulting  crisis,  as  told 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  a  .student  at 
Washington  College  dunng  the  presi- 
dency of  Lee.  m  his  book,  Robert  E  Lee 
The  Southerner,  1909,"  on  page  273  has 
its  le.ssons  for  today  and  I  .shall  quote  it 

.\  petition  to  retu.'n  '.■>  the  old  order  hav- 
ing failed  i  meetl.Tg  jf  the  students  was 
held  ana  i  p.iper  waa  posted  -ont*lnlng  many 
signatures  de'Marlng  the  .slgneri  determina- 
tion not  to  a'tend  lectures  during  Chrlstmai 
week,  dome  manifestation  appeared  on  "he 
part  ijf  certain  of  the  faculty  of  >{r.ing  in  u.i 
the  students  demand  General  Lee  settled 
the  matter  at  once  hy  .innouncing  that  any 
man  wh<*e  name  appeared  on  the  rebellious 
declaration  would  be  expelled  from  the  col- 
lege And  If  every  student  signed  it.  he  a&'.d. 
he  would  send  every  one  heme  and  simply 
lock  up  the  college  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket 

The  activity  displayed  In  getting  names 
off  the  paper  was  amusing,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  lectures  that  Christmas  was  unusu- 
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ally  large  "  History  shows  the  students  re- 
spef  t«d  his  firm  stand. 

Prior  to  his  aasumptlun  of  the  presidency 
of  Washington  College,  General  Lee  had  an- 
nounced hl^  .leslre  to  train  and  educate 
young  men  of  the  South  »o  that  they  might 
become  leaders  in  their  states,  which  had 
been  prostrated  In  the  devastation  of  war  It 
la  significant  that  General  L««"»  Idea  and 
purpose  were  In  direct  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent day  Ideas  .if  Irresponsible  students  In 
many  of  our  educational  Institutions  to  tell 
responsible  authorities  how  students  should 
be    trained 

Cteneral  Lee  was  wise,  experienced  and  res- 
olute- characteristics  that  enabled  him  to 
deal  Intelligently  and  firmly  with  a  recalci- 
trant student  body  which  sought  to  reverse  a 
decision  reached  by  responsible  authority  To 
him  a  "duty'  was  the  subllmest  word  In 
our  language 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  students  at 
our  coUeg.-s  and  universities  today  when 
I  urge  their  offlclals  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  General  Lee, 
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EMBASSY  SECURITY  VITALLY 
IMPORTANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  .ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
James  J  Kilpatrlck,  the  author  and  syn- 
dicated columnist,  points  out,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Jacob  D  Beam  ais  our  new 
.Embassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  left 
some  knowledgeable  observers  wondering. 
When  It  Is  recalled  that  Mr.  Beam  was 
.Ambassador  to  Poland  when  the  Scar- 
beck  case  some  years  ago  and  other  bla- 
tant abuses  revealed  how  vulnerable  were 
our  security  precautions  in  Warsaw,  one 
is  certainly  Justified  m  having  some  mis- 
givings 

Mr  Kilpatrlck  cites  the  description  of 
the  Warsaw  episode  by  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  the  Piilltzer  Prize  winning  journal- 
ist, as  it  appeared  in  his  book.  "Despoll- 
ers  of  Democracy  ": 

The  near  total  destruction  of  security 
in  the  U  3  Embassy  In  Warsaw  was  a  (rlghi- 
enlng  demonstration  of  how  the  Communlsu 
could  effectively  bore  inside  an  .American 
Embassy 

It  is  stressed  in  the  Kllpatnck  column 
that  no  one  questions  Mr.  Beams  loyalty 
or  qualifications  in  handling  European 
atTairs.  however,  an  insecure  Embassy 
operation,  as  in  the  case  of  Warsaw, 
would  con.stitute  a  dangerous  HabiUty  for 
the  most  preeminently  qualified  of  Am- 
ba.s.sadors 

I  m.sert  the  column.  '.I.tcob  Beam-  Our 
Man  in  Moscow  '■  by  James  J.  Kllpatnck. 
Hppearing  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
.March  9.  1969.  in  the  Record  at  thi.s 
point 

Jai  IB  BtAM     Ova  .Man  in  Moscow  ' 
'  3y  James  J   KUpalrli  k  i 

C  ncT.i  is  being  voiced  on  Capitol  Hill 
these  davs  at  the  Presidents  nomination  i>f 
Jacob  D  Beam  to  .serve  as  U  3  ambassador 
to  the  Sjvlet  Union  Before  the  gentleman  is 
•onllrnied.  several  Senators  propose  quietly 
to  inquire  into  a  troublesome  time  In  his 
•  areer 


On  paper,  and  perhaps  In  fact.  Beam  is  wen 
qualified  for  the  Moscow  assignment.  At  60, 
he  has  spent  38  years  In  the  Porelgn  Service 
He  began  as  a  clerk  In  the  U.3    consulate  at 
Geneva.  In  the  days  of  the  League  of  Nations 
he  moved  on   to  Berlin  for  a  slx-ye«r  stint 
served   In   London   during   moat   of   the   war. 
did  a  tour  of  duty  as  consul  general  In  Java, 
and  spent  seven  months  In  1962-53  In  Russia 
In  August  of  1967.  Beam  arrived  in  Warsaw 
as  American  ambassador  to  Poland  He  was  to 
serve  in  this  assignment  until  he  returned  t. 
Washington  In  the  fall  of  1961.  He  re«lgne<! 
his  poet,  and  then  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  U  S    Arms  Control  and   Dis- 
armament  Agency.  In   19«fl  he  became  U  3 
ambaaaador    to    Czechoslovakia.    Mr.    Nlxon'^ 
proposal  Is  to  shift  him  now  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  senslUve  chancery  of  them  nil 
the  U  S    embassy  In  Moscow 

The  nomination  may  be  entirely  In  order 
All  the  same,  members  of  Congress  remem- 
ber the  dismaying  sex  and  spy  scandals  that 
occurred  In  the  Warsaw  emb*Lssy  during 
Beam's  administration  there  A  number  of 
Senators  are  concerned  at  the  prospect  .  r 
having  him  serve  as  ambassador  In  the  ver\ 
center  of  Communist  Intrigue. 

The  story  of  those  Warsaw  days  Is  ius 
fantastic  as  any  tale  ever  contrived  by  Ian 
Fleming  tor  his  fictional  James  Bond  To 
Judge  from  various  printed  hearings  and 
other  published  material.  Communist  intelli- 
gence agents  Infiltrated  Beam's  embassy  as 
merrily  as  a  swarm  of  termites  boring  holes  ui 
a  tasty  log 

Irvln  C  Scarbeck,  second  officer  of  the 
embassy,  waa  among  those  who  succumbed 
to  the  age-old  lure  of  a  beautiful  woman.  He 
fell  In  love  with  a  22-yeaj-blonde.  Urszula 
Dlscner  The  presumption  is  strong  that  she 
was  an  agent  of  Polish  Intelligence.  In  any 
event.  Urszula  set  him  up  for  a  raid  that  led 
to  blackmail:  this  led  in  turn  to  the  theft  of 
classified  documents.  .Scarbeck  was  cauRh; 
Indicted,  convicted  and  sentenced  at  first  to 
30  years  in  prison.  Later  the  sentence  was  re- 
duced. It  was  a  sensational  case. 

Scarbeck  was  not  alone  In  female  Involve- 
ments. A  detachment  of  Marine  guards,  a-s- 
slgned  to  the  embassy,  engaged  In  whole- 
sale revels  with  Polish  girls.  The  wife  o.  ,, 
middle-rank  embassy  employe  had  an  af- 
fair with  a  Russian  agent.  A  code  clerk 
Implicated  In  an  Illicit  relationship  was  per- 
mitted to  resign  " 

It  was  during  Beam's  tenure  that  con- 
struction began  on  the  new  $1.6  mlllio:; 
American  embassy.  The  Ingenious  Poles  suc- 
ceeded m  bugging  the  building  from  tl.e 
ground  up  Eventually,  some  40  concealed 
microphones — including  a  mike  In  the  code 
room  Itself— had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  walls 
by  a  team  of  Seabees 

Guy  Richards,  in  "Imperial  Agent"  and 
Clark  Mollenhoff  in  "Despollers  of  Democ- 
racy." have  dealt  with  the  Warsaw  intrigues 
All  told,  more  than  a  dozen  embassy  em- 
ployee were  compromised  Mollenhoff  ha-s 
written  that  the  near  total  destruction  if 
security  In  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Warsaw  was 
a  frightening  demonstration  of  how  the- 
Communists  could  effectively  bore  Inside  an 
.\merlcan  embassy  "  Other  publication.':; 
notably  the  Government  Elmployes  Ex- 
'hange  here  In  Washington,  have  carried 
sensational  account*  of  the  Intricate  weta.-: 
that  were  woven  by  Polish  Intelligence 
agents 

None  of  the  published  material  raises  any 
question  of  Beam's  loyalty.  No  one  doubU'= 
his  expertise  In  European  affairs.  He  Is  given 
hiRh  marks  for  his  pwrformance  In  Prague 
during  last  year's  Invasion  by  Soviet  troops 
He  speaks  fluent  Russian.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  unmistakable  stirrings  In  the  Senate 
Beam  may  be  the  rtght  man  for  the  vital 
Moscow  assignment;  but  then  again  Senators 
are  saying,  he  may  not 
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The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  history  and  of 
dally  duties,  whose  sovereign  purpose 
cannot  be  defeated,  give  us  faith  to  stand 
calm  and  imdlsmayed  amid  the  tumults 
of  the  world,  knowing  that  Thy  kingdom 
shall  come  and  Thy  will  be  done.  Renew 
within  us  confidence  in  the  divine  event 
toward  which  all  mankind  moves.  Con- 
firm and  strengthen  us  In  this  faith 
through  an  understanding  of  our  own 
days,  through  companionship  with  great 
souls,  through  moments  of  withdrawal 
from  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  through 
constant  communion  with  nature,  with 
lilstory,  and  with  Thee.  As  knowledge 
grows  more  and  more,  and  we  learn  to 
enter  holy  silences,  may  reverence  also 
!?row  within  us  that  we  may  say,  "Surely 
the  Lord  Is  In  this  place  and  I  knew  it 
not."  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
.Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one  of  his  secre- 

laries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  In  executive  session, 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
.Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
•lie  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  James  R.  Smith,  of  Nebraska, 
o  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifalrs. 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
::.ys  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Executive  H, 
noth  Congress,  second  session,  the  Treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
question  is  the  reservation  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  resolution 
'Gratification,     i 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  March  7, 1969) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  10, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION— TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 
tliat  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  and 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
recesses  this  afternoon,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  LONG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow  morning  at 
11  o'clock,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  be  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization 
and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  under 
"New  Reports,"  will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AID-TO-INDIA    CRITICISM    MOUNTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  Friday,  March  7,  "Aid- 
to-Indla  Criticism  Mounts,"  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  critics  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program  to  India  can 
be  found  in  both  the  donor  and  recipient 
countries. 

This  article  states: 

But  many  Indians  are  unhappy  with  the 
stark  possibility  of  American  aid  going  on 
indefinitely.  They  point  out  that  the  United 
States  now  owns  one  out  of  every  three  In- 
dian rupees  in  circulation. 

In  explanation  of  this  situation,  the 
article  continues: 

As  India  keeps  on  Importing  commodities 
under  P.L.  480  (Food  for  Freedom),  the 
amount  of  rupees  held  by  the  United  States 
increases.  In  order  to  get  as  many  back  Into 
circulation  as  possible,  Washington  lends 
more  and  more  money  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. As  one  Indian  economist  observed, 
".^t  this  rate.  America  will  be  owning  all  the 
rupees  in  the  country." 

In  this  connection,  for  some  time  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  dispro- 
E>ortionate  amount  of  loan  commitments 
which  the  World  Bank  and  its  soft-loan 
window,  IDA,  have  made  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  To  date,  these  two  countries 
have  received  approximately  70  percent 
of  all  the  loans  in  question. 

In  addition,  since  1946,  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  India  has  totaled  some  $8 
billion.  In  view  of  the  reported  adverse 
reaction  to  part  of  such  assistance,  we 
would  hope  that  before  additional  eco- 
nomic aid  Is  provided  to  India,  or  any 
other  countr>-  under  the  AID  or  military 
assistance  programs,  a  long  overdue  re- 
examination be  made  of  these  programs 
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and  their  resultant  Influence  on  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  question  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chnatlan  .Srlence  Monitor. 

Mar    7,  ld«9! 

An>-To- India  Ckiticism  Molnts 

Bv  Erneat  Weatheralli 

N«w  DiLHi  How  much  longer  can  mas- 
sive rimounte  of  United  States  iild  •(>  Indlrt 
continue'  The  question  now  is  belrin  lUskMl 
frequently  In  both  Washington  and  New 
Delhi 

To  date  L'nlted  States  aid  totals  almost  »9 
billion — more  than  to  any  other  countrv-  in 
the  world  .And  while  the  value  of  this  aid  la 
acknowledged,  lt«  critics  have  become  more 
vociferous  of  late 

There  have  been  recent  rumblings  in 
Washington  that  American  Aid  has  subsi- 
dized India  s  hard-currency  purchases  if 
Soviet  arms  and  submartnee.  Others  point 
out  JTiat  the  aid  has  In  no  wav  lessened 
■Prtme  minister  Indira  Oandhl-i  criticism  of 
the  United  States  that  -she  slavl.shlv  roHows 
Soviet  pollcv  -in  Vietnam  and  backs  the  Arab 
cause  In  the  Middle  East 

tNDl,*NS    DI.StU.lSE    ..ONCERN 

For  their  part  some  Indians  ire  i-oncemed 
about  the  possibility  of  Amer'.cMii  take-over 
of  the  IndUn  economy  as  j,  result    if  the  aid 

However.  FYesldent  Nixon  made  plain  nis 
views  on  ild  V)  India  .n  an  article  In  FVurelgn 
Affairs  Quarterly  a  few  years  ago 

For  the  most  populous  representative 
democracy  la  the  world  to  fall."  Mr  Nixon 
wrote,  while  China  succeeded,  would  be  a 
disaster  of  worldwide  proportions  '  For  that 
reason  United  States  aid  to  India  had  to  con- 
tinue Mr   Nixon  said 

Recently,  Sen  Mark  O.  Hut.leid  iR)  of 
Oregon,  on  a  fact-tlndlng  tour  of  .\sla  for 
the  President,  told  New  Delhi  Mr  Nixon's 
views  >n  .lid  had  not  changed  American 
:ild.  he  tf  Ul  officials,  would  continue  under 
the  Republican  administration. 

But  many  Indians  are  unhappy  with  the 
stark  possibility  of  American  aid  going  on 
indetlnitely  They  point  out  that  the  United 
States  now  owns  one  out  of  every  three  In- 
dian rupees  in  circulation 

PROVISIONS  OP   MiREEMENr 

This  flgtire  may  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated bu'  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  become  deeply  Involved  m  In- 
dia s  economy  through  its  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram 

During  "he  past  12  years.  India  has  been 
paying  In  rupees  for  foodgralns.  cotton,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  provided  by 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480 
the   Food   for   Peace    program. 

The  PL-480  agreements  provide 

That  the  bulk  of  the  rupees  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  -  ranging  from  65 
to  87  percent — will  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  by  the  U  S  in  the  form  of 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  These  loans 
are  payable  over  a  period  of  40  years,  includ- 
ing an  initial  grace  period  when  no  re- 
payment of  principal  is  due  These  loans  are 
repayable  in  rupees,  unless  India  herself 
wants  to  pay  in  dollars. 

A  sum  equivalent  to  6  6  percent  of  the  total 
Is  reserved  for  "Cooley  loans"  i  named  after 
Rep  Harold  D  Cooley  iD)  of  North  Carolina. 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  I  These  loans  will  be  granted  to 
American  firms,  their  subsidiaries,  or  Indian 
firms  having  an  American  affiliation 

About  13  percent  of  the  PLr-480  rupees 
are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 


Government  in  India  But  a  substantial 
amount  Is  used  to  aid  such  Indian  projects 
as  agricultural  research 

As  India  keeps  .n  Importing  commodities 
under  PLr-480,  the  amount  of  rupees  held  by 
the  United  States  increases  In  order  to  get 
as  many  back  into  circulation  as  possible, 
Washington  lends  more  and  more  money  to 
the  Indian  Government  As  one  Indian  econ- 
omist observed.  At  this  rate.  America  will  be 
owning  all  the  rupee«  In  the  country  ' 

VI  iICK  or  OPTIMISM  HEARD 

While  members  of  India's  ruling  Congress 
Party  have  refrained  officially  from  express- 
ing -heir  concern  that  PI.-480  Is  becoming  a 
Pranken.steln's  monster,  leaders  of  the  op- 
po.sltlon  parties  have  not  One  Is  MInoo  Ml- 
sanl,  deputy  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party 
Mr  Mlsanl's  party  believes  India  can  pro- 
gress only  through  private  enterprise,  not 
through  the  present  government's  program 
of  socialism 

"Ift  some  cases  American  aid  has  helped 
our  government  do  the  wrong  thing."  Mr. 
Mlsanl  explained  If  you  give  us  food,  with- 
out asking  for  dollars  In  return  the  Inten- 
tion Is.  no  doubt,  generous  and  humani- 
tarian However,  the  effects  could  well  be  that 
M'lr  i;overnment  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  spend  dollars  or  other  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  grain.  Is  left  free  to  divert  that  ex- 
penditure on  putting  up  a  steel  plant  like 
Bokaro  " 

"If  that  had  not  been  done  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  have  had  to  plow  the 
money  Into  the  land  to  get  more  food.  So 
you  see.  very  unintended  consequences  can 
follow  such  generosity  " 

In  referring  to  the  steel  plant  which  Is 
being  built  ;n  Bokaro.  Mr  Mlsanl  was  touch- 
ing on  A  sensitive  issue  The  Soviet-aided 
project  has  been  considered  an  expensive 
white  elephant  by  many 

However,  government  planners  say  that 
Bokaro  is  vital  to  the  development  of  Indus- 
try In  India  But  American  aid  policy  in 
India  tends  to  agree  with  Mr  Mlsanl  Wash- 
ington refused  to  help  build  any  .^teel  plants 
in  IndLi  t)ecause  It  was  felt  New  Delhi 
should  concentrate  on  building  up  agricul- 
ture first 

Mr  Mlsanl  thinks  highly  of  the  West  Ger- 
man aid  policy  and  suggests  the  United 
States  adopt  It  as  a  model 

SELT-srmCIENCT    SOUGHT 

Mr  Desal  stated  that  depending  on  the 
United  States  for  food  had  not  made  India 
complacent  about  its  ^igrlculture  Ovir 
bumper  crops  of  last  year  and  the  expected 
one  this  year  Is  sufficient  proof  that  we  are 
strUlng  to  become  self-sufficient  " 

We  don't  want  t<3  remain  dependent  on 
PL-480  foodgralns  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  question  of  living  on 
crutches  We  hope  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  food  within  three  years  Then  we  can  dis- 
pense with  PL-480  imports  " 

It  will  be  a  hard  road  ahead  to  achieve 
self-.sufflclencv  within  three  years,  but  India 
is  giving  agriculture-  and  irrigation  top  pri- 
ority In  its  next  rUc-year  plan  Also  on  the 
priority  list  Is  famyy  planning  to  contain 
India's  population  explosion. 

At  present,  India's  pcipulatlon  is  running 
ahead  of  Its  ability  to  feed  At  Its  present 
r.ite,  there  will  be  a  billion  people  in  the 
ountry  by  1990 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  over  foreign  aid 
continues  m  Washington  and  New  Delhi. 
Only  time  will  decide  now  soon  India  will  no 
longer  need  American  help 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowinK  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


Report  or  Agrkzmcnts  Ukdeb  Pttblic  Law  480 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  reptirt  nf  agreements  signed  under  Public 
Law  480  m  January  and  February  1969  f^r 
use  of  foreign  currencies  twlth  an  accom- 
panvlng  report  i:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

OfR  Nation  and  the  Sea 
.■\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transport.T- 
tlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  review 
and  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Comml.^;- 
slon  on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources Our  Nation  and  the  Sea  (With  .m 
accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  1 1 
law.  a  repwrt  on  the  review  of  certain  man- 
iigement  controls  of  the  quality  assurance 
system  for  the  Ai>ollo  program  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  March  11,  1969  (with  an  accompany ine 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Governmeir 
Operations 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

.A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia; to  the  Conamlttee  on  Banking  ana 
Currency 

"Senate   Joint    Resoli-tion    5 
'A    Senate    joint    resolution    requesting    the 

U  S    Congress  to  Include  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  the  Federal 

Credit  Union  Act 

Whereas  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Art 
.73  .Stat.  6'28.  1959;  48  Stat.  1216)  establishes 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  which 
creates  a  source  of  credit  for  provident  pur- 
fK>ses;  promotes  thrift  among  its  members. 
h.is  professional  staff  to  give  technical  as- 
.sistance  to  borrowers:  has  large  assets  rr 
capital  to  make  loans  out  to  acceptable  inr- 
rowers  at  a  lower  Interest  rate;  and  has  been 
progressive  and  successful:  and 

"Whereas  In  the  Trust  Territory  todav 
there  are  over  40  credit  unions  which  have 
greatly  lacllltated  economic  ventures  and 
made  available  loan  funds  to  their  members, 
on  favorable  terms  and  at  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest,  lor  various  beneficial  consumer 
purpKJses,  that  would  have  not  been  available 
to  them  otherwise:  and 

"Whereas  credit  unions  have  become  a  rec- 
ognized Institution  in  the  Trust  Terrltorv 
and  their  philosophy  of  teaching  and  en- 
couraging their  members  to  practice  system- 
atic thrift  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory as  It  will  provide  technical  assistance 
md  close  afflllatlons  with  Trust  Terrltorv 
credit   union   activity:    now,   therefore,  be  it 

■■Resolvt'ci  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  Mwrortesia.  First  Regular  Session 
1969.  the  House  of  Representattirs  concu  - 
ring.  That  the  US  Congress  be  and  hereir. 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  extend  the  serv- 
ices of  technical  assistance  of  the  Feder.i. 
Credit  Union  Act  to  the  Trust  Territory  i 
the  Pacific  Islands:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  thus 
Joint  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Adopted  January  27.  1969   " 

.A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
ol  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works; 
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"Senate  Conccrhent  Resoldtion  14 
"Concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  and  many  public  services 
of  Newton  R  Graham  in  promoting  Okla- 
homa's water  resources  and  recreational 
facilities  and  in  the  development  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas  river:  requesting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  name 
Lock  and  Dam  No  18  in  the  Verdigris  River 
the  Newton  R.  Graham  Lock  and  Dam'; 
and  directing  distribution  of  copies  of 
this  resolution 

"Whereas  the  late  Newton  R.  Graham  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  service  in  the  public  interest 
and  is  one  of  Oklahoma's  outstanding  pio- 
neers In  the  development  of  water  resources 
and  recreational  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  and  to  the  Con- 
gress in  promoting  progressive  legislation; 
and 

Whereas,  as  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board  and  Chairman  of  its  Water 
Resources  Committee  he  devoted  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  ardent  champion 
of  all  phases  of  the  development  of  Okla- 
homa's water  and  recreational  resources  In  a 
manner  that  would  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  state;  and 

"Whereas  his  goal  was  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  the  earliest  Oklahomans  for  max- 
imum development  of  all  natural  resources, 
especially  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River; 
and 

"WThereas  he  was  the  leader  in  presenting 
to  Congress  the  economic  study  on  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  a  point  near  Tulsa,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  authorization  In  the  1930's  of 
studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  a  multi-purpose 
plan  for  development  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
including  navigation;  and 

"Whereas,  as  Chairman  of  the  Bl-State 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  he 
presented  the  testimony  for  the  two  states 
which  resulted  in  authorization  by  Congress 
In  1946  of  the  multi-purpose  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River,  with  navi- 
gation to  Catoosa:  and 

Whereas  the  name  Newton  R.  Graham  Is 
synonymous  with  water  resources  projects, 
p.arks.  and  recreation  generally  and  especially 
with  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River;  and 

Whereas  the  pool  created  by  Lock  and 
Dam  18  on  the  VerdigrlaSiver  will  bring  wa- 
ter into  the  Port  of  Catoosa;  and 

Whereas  said  Lock  and  Dam  18  has  not 
been   named:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  first  session 
ot  the  thirty-second  Oklahoma  Legislature, 
the  house  of  representatives  concurring 
therein. 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  name  the  uppermost  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Verdigris  River,  which  is  cur- 
rently designated  Lock  and  Dam  No.  18,  the 
'Newton  R    Graham  Lock  and  Dam.' 

Section  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa Congressional  Delegation,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  to  the 
City  of  Tulsa-Rogers  County  Port  Authority. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  25th  day  of 
February,  1969. 

"F^Nis  SxriH, 
'President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  3d  day  of  March,  1969. 

"Rex  Prinxtt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
CerUflcatlon: 

"Basil   R.   Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL, 
YONKERS,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
relating  to  recent  hangings  in  Baghdad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution   80-1969 

Whereas,  the  recent  hangings  In  Baghdad 
followed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  dead  in  a 
publicly  outrageous  manner,  was  so  savage 
and  offensive  as  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Iraq  is  re- 
portedly prepared  to  repeat  this  ghastly  act, 
and 

Whereas,  freedom  loving  people  everywhere 
condemn  such  barbarism  and  request  respon- 
sible officials  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to 
forestall  similar  future  atrocities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  this  City 
Council  in  meeting  assembled,  on  its  own 
behalf  and  that  of  the  people  of  Yonkers. 
views  with  horror  the  Baghdad  hangings  and 
requests  the  United  States  Government- 
through  its  officials,  representatives  and 
agencies — to  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  brutal  acts 
and  to  promptly  help  find  a  viable  means  to 
permit  all  persecuted  captives  to  get  out  of 
Iraq  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  an  impar- 
tial Investigation  of  conditions  for  all  the 
minorities  in  Iraq  and  other  Arab  lands,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Clerk 
is  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  our  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  United  States 
Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Charles  E. 
Ooodell,  and  Congressmen  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger,  and  Ogden  R.  Reld. 

Adopted  by  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Yonkers,  at  a  stated  meeting  held  February 
11,  1969.  by  a  vote  of  11-0;  Councilmen 
Moczydlowskl  and  Picone  absent. 

Joseph  A.  Kraynak, 

City  Clerk. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations: 

Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SER'VICES  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  TREATMENT  OF 
DESERTERS  FROM  MILITARY 
SERVICE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-93) 
S.  1481— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DESERTERS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Treatment  of  Deserters 
From  Military  Service,  I  submit  the  re- 
port  of  that   subcommittee   which  has 


been  adopted  and  ordered  reported  to  the 

Senate  by  the  full  committee. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  May  21  and  22,  1968,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  the  subject  of  continued  study 
and  investigation  by  the  subcommittee 
and  staff. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  key  points 
of  the  committee  report. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  unauthorized 
absentees  in  the  four  military  services 
totaled  134,668,  and  desertions  totaled 
40.227.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  unauthorized 
absentees  totaled  155,536,  an  increase  of 
more  than  20,000,  and  desertions  totaled 
53.356,  an  increase  of  more  than  13,000 
over  the  prior  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  explain  the 
term  "desertion"  as  used  here.  In  the 
military  services  when  a  serviceman  is 
in  an  unauthorized  absence  status  for  30 
days,  he  is  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  his 
unit  and  administratively  designated  a 
deserter.  However,  the  term  "deserter" 
cannot  be  applied  in  its  full  legal  sense 
until  an  individual  has  been  tried  and 
convicted,  and  the  conviction  confirmed 
for  the  specific  offense  of  desertion. 

These  total  figures  are  more  meaning- 
ful when  viewed  in  the  following  terms. 
For  fiscal  year  1967,  U.S.  servicemen 
went  AWOL  on  the  average  of  one  every 
4  minutes  and  the  total  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  going  AWOL  some  time 
during  the  year  almost  equaled  the  total 
personnel  in  nine  15.000-man  combat 
divisions. 

As  to  desertion,  in  fiscal  year  1967,  U.S. 
servicemen  deserted  on  the  average  of 
one  evei-y  13  minutes.  The  total  of  those 
dropped  from  their  unit  rolls  as  deserters 
amounted  to  more  than  the  total  per- 
sonnel in  two  15.000-man  combat 
divisions. 

For  fiscal  year  1968.  U.S.  .servicemen 
went  AWOL  on  the  avera.ee  of  one  every 
3  minutes.  The  total  who  went  AWOL 
some  time  during  the  year  equaled  the 
total  personnel  in  ten  15.000-man  divi- 
sions. U.S.  servicemen  deserted  on  the 
average  of  one  every  10  minutes  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  the  total  of  those  dropped 
from  their  unit  rolls  as  deserters 
amounted  to  a  total  of  three  and  a  half 
15.000-man  divisions. 

In  practical  terms,  these  AWOL  and 
desertion  totals  unquestionably  reflect  a 
serious  disraption  of  militar>'  personnel 
utilization  and  an  impairment  of  military 
manpower  utilization. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed resume  of  two  cases  in  which  the 
subcommittee  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  course  of  its  investigation.  In 
each  instance  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  case  involved  mis- 
handling from  the  standpoint  of  militarj- 
discipline  and  the  report  so  states. 

The  first  case  pertains  to  Army  Pvt. 
Ray  Jones,  who  beean  an  unauthorized 
absence  by  leaving  his  Army  unit  in  Ger- 
many and  going  to  Sweden.  He  stayed 
there  14  •  2  months,  and  during  that  time 
he  married,  had  a  child,  and  obtained 
employment  as  a  jazz  ballet  instructor. 
We  obtained  from  the  FBI  a  transcript 
of  a  radio  interview  reportedly  made  by 
Jones  while  in  Sweden  which  contains 
statements  condemning  the  United 
States  for  its  Vietnam  policy.  The  inter- 
view   was    broadcast    by    Radio    Hanoi. 
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Jones  voluntarily  returned  to  US 
militar>'  jurisdiction  after  reaching 
agreement  with  Army  oCQcleils  for  a  ne- 
gotiated maximum  punishment  He  was 
never  charged  with  desertion  but  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  unauthorized  ab- 
sence before  a  general  court-martial  and 
was  sentenced  to  4  months'  confinement 
at  hard  labor  and  a  bad  conduct 
discharge. 

The  other  case  which  the  subcommittee 
pursued  m  detail  pertains  to  Pvt  James 
Webb  II,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Webb  en- 
listed in  the  Manne  Corps  m  April  1966 
On  November  21  he  went  AWOL  until 
December  7  Then,  26  days  later,  hp  went 
AWOL  for  66  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  apprehended  by  the  F'BI 
Althou»<h  he  was  twice  classed  as  a  de- 
serter and  was  in  an  unauthon7.ed  ab- 
sence status  for  a  total  of  310  days,  he 
was  never  tried  by  court-martial  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  third  offense  of  227 
days  of  unauthorized  absence,  he  was 
granted  an  administrative  discharge 

Bo«h  the  Jones  and  Webb  cases.  In  the 
Optnlorr  of  the  subcommittee,  reflect  a 
mi-scarnage  of  justice.  These  cases  are 
discussed  m  considerable  detail  in  the 
committee  report 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  mill- 
tar>'  deserters  taking  refuge  in  Sweden. 
It  was  the  subcommittee's  conclusicn 
that  the  number  of  those  who  have  fled 
to  Sweden,  while  relatively  small,  is 
nonetheless  undesirable  In  the  period 
from  June  1.  1966.  to  January  21.  1969, 
a  total  of  174  US  servicemen  have  de- 
serted to  Sweden.  Of  this  total  38  have 
returned  to  U  S  jurisdiction  The  num- 
k)er  remainji-,'  m  Sweden  as  of  January 
21.  1969.  was  136  The  subcommittee  in- 
cluded, as  a  part  of  its  report,  a  pro- 
posed bill  designed  to  cover  specifically 
this  type  of  offense  The  proposed  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing',  is  bnef  It  would 
amend  the  Uniform  Cixie  of  Mihtan>' 
Justice  by  adding  a  fourth  charge  of  de- 
sertion Under  this  provision  it  would 
constitute  an  act  of  desertion  to  go,  with- 
out authority,  to  any  foreign  country  and 
while  in  such  foreign  country  request  or 
apply  for.  or  accept  any  type  of  asylum 
or  residence  permit  in  that  country 
Adoption  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  eluninate  the  difflculties  now  en- 
countered in  prosecuting  and  convicting 
offenders  on  the  general  charge  of  de- 
sertion, since  proof  of  intent  to  stay  away 
permanently  is  difficult  to  prove. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S  1481'  to  amend  article  85 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
'  10  U  S  C  885 ' .  relating  to  the  offense  of 
desertion  from  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr  Inouye. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  desertion  and  the  measures  taken 
a.s  a  result  of  the  problem 

It  is  inherent  in  every  principle  of  law. 
military  and  civilian,  that  the  rights  of 
the  accused  must  be  carefully  protected. 
This  means,  as  the  report  points  out, 
there  must  be  due  and  sincere  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 


accused  and  he  must  not  be  unjustly  con- 
victed, however,  if  convicted,  the  punish- 
ment should  be  commensurate  with  the 
offense 

There  is  also  another  fundamental 
consideration  We  must  never  forget  the 
faithful  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  ma- 
rine who  do  not  desert  or  go  AWOL. 
They  do  their  duty,  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  They  are  the  ones  who. 
without  individual  reward  and  recogni- 
tion, make  the  military  system  work  and 
thus  defend  their  country' 

In  fairness  to  these  loyal  and  faithful 
.servicemen,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
desert  .should  be  just  but  it  .should  also 
be  Arm 

Mr  President,  m  this  regard  I  .should 
point  out  that  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  by  the  committee  relates 
to  the  question  of  amnesty  for  those  who 
have  deserted  their  military'  posts  and 
fled  to  foreign  lands  There  have  been 
statements  made  by  responsible  persons 
on  this  .subject  recently,  even  .some  in 
thi.s  Chamber,  who  urge  amnesty  .\s  the 
hope  for  peace  mounts  in  Vietnam,  the 
pressure  will  mount  to  e.xcuse  those  who 
have  committt'd  this  offense  against  their 
fellow  servicemen  and  country,  and  to 
allow  them  to  return  and  escape  pun- 
ishment for  their  offense.  The  commit- 
tee feels  quite  strongly  that  to  do  so  in 
fact  rewards  the  deserter  for  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempts  to  avoid  his  sworn 
duty. 

Mr  President.  I  unje  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  .study  this  report  and  to 
weigh  the  .senousness  of  this  problem  of 
unauthorized  ab.sence  and  desertion  in 
our  military  .services 

The  VICK  PRESIDENT  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed 


BILI,S  -AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
LNTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imani- 
mou5  consent,  the  .second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows 

Bv  Mr   OOLDW.ATER 

S  1466  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  uj  provide  tiiat  certain 
aliens  idmllted  t<i  the  United  States  for 
pt-rrnanent  residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
perate  am.iteur  radio  .■statlona  In  the  United 
States  and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  statlonai 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By  Mr   CURTIS 

8  1467  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  !>ayment 
of  expenses  Incurred  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  traveling  home  under 
emergency  leave  or  prior  to  shipment  outside 
the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  .'Services 

Bv  Mr   HANSE2* 

-^  1468  A  bill  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  .Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  herettjfore  known  as  the  South 
.Absaroka  Wilderness.  Shoshone  National 
Forest.  In  the  .State  "f  Wyoming  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hansfn  when  he 
introduced     the    above    bill,    which     appeal 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr   SCOTT 

S  1469  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah-Chlu 
Pang:  and 

S   1470    A    bin    for    the    relief    of   Carmela 
Marullo.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    TALMADf.E 

S   1471    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 


38,  United  Statea  Code,  to  Increase  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for  wid- 
ows and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S  1472  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Hmch  Act  to  exempt  school  lunch 
programs  from  the  provision*  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr    Tai-madce  whon 
he  introduced  the  second  above  bill,  whUh 
.tppear  under  a  .separate  heading.) 
Bv    Mr     YARBOROUGH 

S  1473  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336ic^ 
of  title  ,").  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
position  of  ciustoms  Inspector  In  the  caiM- 
gory  of  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborough  wlien 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appc.ir 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE  (for  mlmself.  Mr 
Cannon,  Mr  Eaoleton.  Mr.  Fvl- 
BHicHT.  Mr  GooDEiL,  Mr  Harris.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr  Javits,  Mr  McIntyre.  V.r 
MoNDAiE  Mr  Nelson  Mr  Pell.  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr  Tvdincs.  and  -Mr 
Y^ivNG  of  Ohio 

S  1474  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
Federal  guarantees  for  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  land  for  recreational  uses  In  ortirr 
to  contribute  to  the  orderly  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  ureas  and  rr- 
glons  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit  ti-e 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Proxmire  when  :.e 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
Bv    Mr    HARTKE 

S  1475  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  -Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  'lie 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  tluv 
will  more  effectively  encourage  and  as5l>: 
blind  Individuals  In  achieving  rehablUlatl.  n 
and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruitlul 
Ufp; 

S  1476  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I.  IV.  X.  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent 
recipients  of  assistance  imder  programs  ii- 
^abllshed  pursuant  to  such  titles  from  hav- 
ing the  .imount  of  such  assistance  reduced 
because  of  Increases  In  the  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  title  II 
of  such  act;  and 

S  1477  A  bill  to  provide  that  individuals 
entitled  M)  disability  Insurance  benefits  i  •: 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability)  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  permanent  disability 
annuities  lor  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability t  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  shall  be  eUgtble  for  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  .Social 
Security  .Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hartke  when  he 
intrfxluced  the  above  bills,  which  appe.ir 
under  .separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Cooptb.  and 
Mr    Hartke)  : 

S  1478  A  bin  for  the  establishment  o!  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    the    Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading. ) 

Bv  Mr    TALMADGE: 

S.  1479  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  Increase 
fr  >m  »10  000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  .serv- 
icemen s  group  life  insurance  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  .services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Bv  Mr   TARBOROUGH: 

S  1480  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present.  In  the  name  of 
Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Col.  Frank 
Borman.  US    Air  Force;   Capt.  James  Lovell, 
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U  S.  Navy;  and  Lt.  Col.  WlUlam  Anden,  U.8. 
.Mr  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabborouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr  INOUYE: 
3.  1481.  A  bin  to  amend  article  86  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (10  U.S.C. 
886) ,  relating  to  the  offense  of  desertion  from 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Inotjtb  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under  a 
separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLDWATEH)  : 

S.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Norrts-La  Guar- 
dla  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  granting  of  In- 
junctive relief  In  suits  brought  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  contracts  between  employers 
.md  labor  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Paknin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  FANNIN; 
S.  1483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  tax-exempt  status 
to  labor  organizations  which  vise  membership 
dues  or  assessments  for  political  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dirksen)  : 
S.  1484.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  commission 
authorized  to  consider  a  site  and  plans  for 
buUdlng  a  national  memorial  stadium  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1485.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  commission 
authorized  to  study  facilities  and  services  to 
be  furnished  to  visitors  and  students  coming 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  1486.  A  bill  to  change  the  composition  of 
the   Commission   for   Extension   of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr    MONTOYA    (for   himself   and 
Mr  Cranston) : 
S.  1487.  A  bill  to  extend  to  the  personnel 
of  the  USS  Pueblo  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating  to  com- 
bat pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Porces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 
S.  1488  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  malUng  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmftil  Items,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced    the    above    Irtll,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  PONG : 
S.  1489.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lap  Sheng 
Wong: 

S.  1490.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chi  Ming  Lo; 
S.  1491.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Yuan-Pu 
Kuo  and  his  wife,  U-Tzu  Yen  Kuo; 

S.  1492.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Young  Hal 
Lim:  and 

S.  1493.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  3PARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Gbhtin,  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  McInttbe,  Mr.  Mondalk. 
Mr.  MONTOTA,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mp. 
Thtjrmond,  Mr.  Yakbo«ough,  and 
Mr.  YouNo  of  North  Dakota)  : 
3  1494  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 


Act,  with. amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  In  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  atwve  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magntjson)  : 
S.  1496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreational 
purposes  are  nonreimbursable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
S.  1496.  A  bin  to  provide  for  pa>-ment8  on 
certain  outstanding  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions secured  by  lands  acquired  for  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1497.  A    bin    to    provide    that    Veterans 
Day  shall  be  observed  as  a  legal  public  holi- 
day on  the  second  Monday  In  November;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1498.  A  bin  to  provide  for   the  convey- 
ance of  so-called  scattered   tracts   In  Okla- 
homa, acquired  under  the  act  of  June  26,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1967) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  1499.  A  bin  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family;  and 
S  1500.  A  bill  lo  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
Newt  Graham;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 

S  1501.  A  bin  autiiorlzlng  the  Wichita  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Oklahoma  together  with  Its 
affiUated  bands  and  groups  of  Indians  to  file 
with  the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  within  1 
year  any  and  all  claUns  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  and  repealing  any  law 
Inconsistent  to  this  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  1502.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tsung- 
Chu-Chou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

By   Mr.   GORE    (for    himself    and    Mr 
Percy  )  '. 

S  J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  weapons  technology 
and  foreign  policy  strategy  by  an  independent 
commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   by   order   of   the   Senate. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the   above  joint  resolution,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S  J  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  residence  requirements  for 
voting  m  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
elections  and  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
conventions  to  consider  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  hesidlng.) 
By  Mr,  DIRKSEN : 

S  J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 


ning June  8.  1969,  and  ending  June  14,  1969, 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  in  Amer- 
ica":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  1468— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  WASHAKIE 
WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area 
as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness 
heretofore  known  as  the  South  Ab- 
saroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  S.  2630  to  estab- 
lish the  Washakie  Wilderness  Area.  That 
bill  was  the  subject  of  very  intensive  and 
extensive  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  on  February  19  and  20, 
1968.  A  large  number  of  well-informed 
Wyoming  citizens,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  particular  user  groups,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  at 
that  time  to  express  their  views  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation.  A 
number  of  these  citizens  who  testified  fa- 
vored the  addition  of  significant  amounts 
of  acreage  to  the  southern  and  western 
boundary  of  the  wilderness  area  as  it 
had  been  originally  proposed  by  the  For- 
est Service. 

Following  the  1968  hearings,  my  staff 
and  I  took  another  long  look  at  the  en- 
tire Washakie  proposal.  We  have  had 
numerous  consultations  with  both  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  with  Forest  Service  officials  here  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Last  November,  my  legislative  assist- 
ant and  I  took  a  special  trip  to  make  a 
firsthand     inspection     of     the     various 
boundaries  which  were  being  proposed 
for  the  wilderness  area.   We  spent  the 
majority  of  the  morning   of  November 
20  in  a  sm-.ll  plane  which  allowed  us  to 
cover  all  of  the  areas  in  question  and  in 
controversy.  Immediately  thereafter,  we 
had  a  lengthy  meeting  at  which  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  Shoshone  National  Forest 
spelled  out  very  intelligently,  as  well  as 
candidly,     the     congressional     mandate 
which  was  given  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
Forest  Service  of  which  he  was  a  part, 
with   respect   to   his   management   and 
planning  responsibilities  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  proposed  wilderness  areas. 
Mr.  Tom  Bell,  with  the  active  support 
of  other  interested  citizens  from  the  Du- 
bois. Wyo.,  area,  presented  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  inclusions  within  the 
wilderness  area.  An  excellent  exchange 
of  ideas  and  viewpoints  came  out  of  that 
meeting  and  the  information  pre-^ented 
there  certainly  helped  to  clarify  in  my 
own  mind  the  important  issues  surroimd- 
ing  the  wilderness  boundar>-  question. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  my  leg- 
islative assistant  and  I  attended  an  open 
town  meeting  in  the  town  of  Dubois  and 
we  listened  to  the  various  concerns  and 
desires  of  Dubois  residents,  merchants, 
and  political  leaders.  Here  again,  tins 
meeting  gave  new  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems and  wishes  of  the  local  citizens  who 
would  be  most  vitally  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  a  wilderness  area. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee had  also  been  active  on  the  Wa- 
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shaJcle  WUderne&s  question  They  had 
been  In  touch  with  the  US  Forest  Serv- 
ice here  in  Washin«ton  and  had  obtained 
from  the  Forest  Service  a  map  showing 
new  boundaries  which  served  to  add  cer- 
tain critJcaJ  areas  to  the  wilderness 
proposal 

Early  this  year.  I  a«aln  consulted  with 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  staJT  and 
asked  Forest  Service  officials  to  supply 
me  with  their  most  recent  thinkins?  on 
the  matter    Following   these  last  meet- 
ings,  I   requested   the  Forest  Service  to 
draw  a  new  boundary  line  adding  addi- 
tional acreage  to  the  wilderness  proposal 
along  Its  southern  boundary    It  is  this 
most  recent  proposal,  dated  February  4. 
1969,  which  I  present  to  the  Senate  to- 
day   I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
text   of    the   Washakie   Wilderness    bill. 
along  with  a  table  .lowing  the  proposed 
acreage  additions  which  I  have  included 
In  this  present  bill,  as  weii  a.s  a  revised 
boundary    description    of    the    propo.sed 
area  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  wUl 
be  re««4ved  and  appropriately  referred. 
mnd.  wkhout  objection,  the  bill,  table, 
and  description  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyominsr 

See  exhibit  1 
Mr    HANSEN    Mr    President,  we  have 
come   a   long    way   since   the    Washakie 
Wilderness    was    first    proposed    several 
years   agj    by    the   Forest   Service    The 
truth  of  th:s  statement  is  not  reflected 
so  much  in  ttie  additajn  or  deletion  of . 
larae  amounts  of  acres  to   this  specific 
wilderness  proposal,  but  rather  it  :s  re- 
flected m  the  attitudes  and  the  conver- 
sations that  have  come  out  of  the  long 
debate    on     the     Wd.shakie     Wilderness 
question    I  believe  that  a  hijjh  denree  of 
communication    has   been   achieved   be- 
tween various  interested  parties   includ- 
inij  the  Pc>rest  Service,  conservationists 
and  wilderness  advocates,  local  citizens, 
user  groups,  and  finally,  the  legislators 
who   are   ultimately   responsibie   for  es- 
lablishin.;  wilderness  boundaries  by  act 
of  Congress  I  bei.eve  that  the  wilderness 
bill  which  I  am  presenting  today  is  ra- 
tional,   defensible,    and    equitable     This 
bill    adds    acreage    m    the    Bear    Creek- 
Caldwell  Creek  area  which  wilj  be  im- 
portant   for   elk    migration    routes   and 
protection  zones    Additional  acres  have 
been  placed  within  the  wilderness  m  the 
Wis'gins    P'ork-Ijncoln    Point    area    and 
alont:    Pa.-que    Creek     These    additions 
seem   particularly   desirable  to  preserve 
scenic  forward  slopes  which  are  highly 
visible  from  the  south   This  bill  does  not 
include  a  very  major  amount  of  acreage 
located  in  the  DuNoir  Basin  within  the 
wilderness  area 

This  omi.s.sion  comes  after  great  de- 
liberation and  thorough  study  on  my 
part  In  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
hearings  last  year.  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  had  been 
conducting  a  Joint  long-range  study  with 
the  National  Park  Service  to  plan  now 
for  the  recreation  needs  which  must  be 
met  m  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region 
surrounding  Grand  Teton  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Parks  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  received  a  com- 


munication    from     the     Forest     Service 
wherein  they  predict  that  by  1972.  if  the 
Park   Service   planned    recreational    de- 
velopments go  according  to  schedule,  the 
upward  trend   in   recreational   use  indi- 
cates that  the  Grand  Teton  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Parks  will  have  reached  a 
maximum   capacity    for    taking   care   of 
people  overnight  in  those  parks:   1972  Is 
not    very    far   away    The    next    question 
which  comes  to  mind,  of  course,  is  how 
will  we  handle  the  multitudes  wiio  will 
be  traveling  to  those  great  national  parks 
and  .seeking  overnight  accommodations. 
The  answer  mast  lie  in  planning  now  for 
heavy  recreational  and  overnight  use  In 
the   surrounding   national    forest    areas. 
Ed  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
testified  in  response  to  my  questions  ori 
this    point    at    last   year's   hearings.    He 
said 

We  have  been  engaged  wlUi  the  Parlt  Serv- 
ice for  several  years  n.jw.  analyzing  tlie  co- 
ordinated development  plans  of  the  national 
parka  and  the  surrounding  national  for- 
esta.  Just  aa  you  have  described 

A  number  .if  organizations  have  been  urg- 
ing this  regl<jnal  planning  approach,  and 
the  development  of  public  faclllUea  outalde 
the  national  parlts.  and  In  the  naUonal 
forests 

Aa  you  can  see  by  the  map,  the  Yellow- 
-stone  National  Parlt  Is  almoet  surrounded 
on  three  aides  by  wilderness  and  primitive 
areaa,  and  there  are  just  corridors  coming 
up  from  the  eiist  that  give  access 

Our  present  natimal  forest -developed  fa- 
cilities are  taxed  to  capacity  right  now  We 
can  develop  more  along  those  ct^irrldors,  but 
the  best  sites  have  already  been  developed 
If  we  proceed  with  this  regional  plan  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  out  further,  over  Togwotee 
Pa-sa  on  the  Washakie  side  and  the  Wind 
River  side,  to  develop  some  of  these  facilities 
Thla  la  one  of  the  principal  reasons  we  feel 
that  these  areas  should  not  be  Included  We 
have  to  preserve  opportunities  for  this  recrea- 
tion use 
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It    IS    for   these    reasons   that    I    have 
omitted  the  DuNoir  area  from  the  Wash- 
akie  Wilderness   proposal   at   this   time 
Many  Wyoming  citizens  who  have  testi- 
fied or  who  have  communicated  with  me 
with  respect  to  the  DuNuir  area  have  ex- 
pres^ied  the  fear  that  its  exclusion  from 
the  wilderness  area  would  automatically 
open  It  up  to  full-scale  development  for 
Its  timber  re.sourres  At  times,  arguments 
along  this  line  seem  to  become  frozen  into 
an   ■all-or-nothing"  rhetoric   Some  have 
argued  that  it  must  either  be  wilderness 
or  a  complete  stripping   of   the   timber 
from  the  area  will  occur  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  IS  the  proper  way  to  view  this 
question   I  believe  that  the  UuNoir  areas 
which    have    been    excluded    from    the 
wilderness  should  be  described  and  man- 
aged m  the  future  with  high  priority  be- 
ing given  to  recreation  val  les  I  intend  to 
call  these  high  recreational  values  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee when  we  deliberate  on  this  legislation 
and  I  want  the  record  to  be  abundantly 
clear  that  future  management  practices 
m  this  area  as  well  as  in  the  entire  area 
along    the    southern    boundary    of    the 
Wa.shakie  Wilderness  should  be  managed 
in  such  a  way  by  the  Forest  Service  as  to 
give  full  recognition  to  the  Kreat  recrea- 
tional   potential    inherent    there     Along 
this   line.   I   asked   in   the  hearings  last 
year  that  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
keep  me  fully  apprised  of  all  manage- 


ment   plans    for   development    in    these 
areas  which  are  of  critical  concern 

The  dedicated  and  intelligent  efforts 
of  the  many  citizens  which  have  advo- 
cated additions  to  the  wilderness  area 
have  been  highly  educational  to  me  and 
I  would  like  to  think  that  this  education 
has  extended  to  tlie  Forest  Service  as 
well  I  believe  that  this  citizen  participa- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  has  come  out  of  our  long  delibera- 
tions on  the  Washakie  proposal. 

On  February  28,  1969.  Thomas  A.  Bell 
executive  director  of  the  Wyoming  Out- 
door Coordinating  Council'  Inc..  wrote 
to  me  setting  forth  the  views  of  that 
council  with  respect  to  the  Washakie 
Wilderness  proposal.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
and  Its  enclosures  from  Tom  Bell  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wyoming  OrTDOOR 

COORDIN.XTINC  O^T-Nrll..  Inc 

Lander,  Wyo  .  February  28.  1969 
Senat-r  Clifpord  P  Hansen 
Senate  Offire  Building 
W.ixhingt  ■•i    O  C 

Dear  Cliff  Belated  thanks  for  your  time 
in  looking  into  the  Washakie  Wilderness.  We 
wh(j  are  concerned  with  this  resource  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  your  Interest.  I  hope 
the  flying  trip  and  subsequent  dlscusslon.s 
were  helpful  In  clarifying  various  aspects  of 
ihe  pr(jblem.s  involved 

r  wa6  finally  .ible  to  get  to  Dub>.|s  and  ob- 
tain use  of  the  Forest  Service's  aerial  i)hotos 
Prom  these  I  wa.s  able  to  delineate  an  ap- 
proximate .southern  boundary  Including  iil! 
•hose  areas  we  feel  nece.ssary  for  a  well- 
rounded  wilderness. 

I  am  enclosing  the  proposed  boundary  de- 
scription We  are  hopeful  this  w!!i  be  o; 
help  to  you  and  that  you  can  fullv  concir 
in  the  additions  These  recommendations 
have  been  reviewed  by  manv  people  sincerely 
interested  In  the  wilderness  re.source.  They 
:ook  to  you  for  careful  consideration 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Bell. 

Wyoming  Otttdoor  Coordinating  Council— 
Wamhakiz  Wilderness  Proposal 
Citizen  proposals  for  addlUons  to  the  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness  are  based  on  the  followlnc 
rea.sons  ^ 

liENER.\L 

'  1  >  The  premise  that  wilderness  area 
boundaries  must  be  placed  on  high  im- 
pregnable, rocky  r.-imparts  wherever  posMble 
has  no  ba^ls  :n  fact  Many  wilderness  areii 
boundaries  are  easily  accessible  by  vehicle 
Administratively  defensible  boundaries  are 
another  matter.  The  boundaries  proposed 
herein  have  been  drawn  to  exclude  as  manv 
areas  as  possible  which  may  pose  problem.s 
The  bottom  of  Bear  Basin  Is  a  good  example 

(2i  The  Forest  Service  contenUon  that 
steep  slopes  need  not  be  Included  in  wllder- 
ne.ss  to  protect  them  Is  not  valid  Citizen 
pressure  (becau.se  of  past  timbering  prac- 
tices In  the  Dubois  areai  may  make  the  pros- 
pect more  unlikely  In  the  future  but  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  Timbering  con- 
ducted m  the  area  of  Lincoln  Point  and  near 
Brooks  LaKe  are  glannu'  examples  of  prac- 
tices which  the  Forest  Service  says  do  not 
occur    Thev  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

i3i  The  Forest  Service  premise  that  no 
areas  should  be  included  which  contain  the 
marks  of  man  is  a  relative  matter  ope-i  to 
varied  Interpretation  What  Is  substaniiallv 
unnoilceabie"  can  be  extremely  difficult  to 
define  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  wilder- 
ness system  now  contains  areas  which  were 
once  logged,  have  the  remains  .f  buildings, 
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and  show  the  effects  of  man  more  noticeably 
than  can  be  seen  In  the  DuNoir  area. 

specific 

1 1  I  Elk — Big  game  biologists,  in  those 
si.ites  concerned  with  elk,  have  all  concluded 
•hat  the  Rocky  Mountain  elk  are  character- 
istically wilderness  animals.  That  Is,  the  ani- 
mals have  to  be  relatively  free  from  human 
disturbance  during  some  of  the  year.  They 
have  to  have  large  areas  of  escape  cover,  espe- 
cially during  hunting  season.  Otherwise,  they 
leave  the  area  or  are  gradually  exterminated. 
Deep  concern  has  been  expressed  by  biologists 
from  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
.iiid  Oregon  as  to  the  effects  of  access  roads 
lUd  concomitant  disturbance  on  elk  habitat. 

Factual  Information  from  Wyoming  and 
Oregon  shows  a  decline  In  elk  populations 
following  Umbering  programs  which  reduce 
escape  cover  and  allow  ready  access  to  spring, 
summer  aid  fall  elk  ranges.  On  the  Ches- 
nlmnus  Game  Unit  In  Oregon,  biologists  ex- 
amined all  possible  factors  in  relation  to  de- 
cline of  elk  papulations  {Analysis  of  Factors 
Influencing  the  Population  Density  of  the 
Chesnimnus  Elk  Herd.  Special  Report.  Game 
Division,  Wallowa  District,  August  16,  1968, 
Ron  Bartels  and  Ralph  Denney).  Their  con- 
clusions.   In   part,   are   as   follows: 

A.  Though  hunter  numbers  have  remained 
relatively  stable,  success  and  kill  have  de- 
crcised  steadily.  At  the  same  time,  elk  hunter 
numbers  have  doubled  In  northeast  Oregon. 

B.  Hunter  success  on  antlerless  elk  since 
1963  Is  nearly  double  the  success  prior  to 
1963 

C.  The  summer  range  Is  In  a  healthier  con- 
dition from  the  standpoint  of  elk  than  It  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

D  The  expanded  timber  harvest  In  past 
years  has  contributed  to  better  elk  range 
from  the  forage  production  standpoint  but 
has  at  the  same  time  decreased  the  amount 
of  cover. 

E.  The  system  accompanying  the  timber 
harvest  has  contributed  toward  excessive  ac- 
cessibility seasonally  which  has  in  turn  con- 
tributed to  overharassment  of  elk  during  the 
hunting  seasons. 

P  Accessibility  has  contributed  to  higher 
success  on  antlerless  permits. 

G  The  present  and  proposed  road  system 
h.is  contributed  to  and  will  affect  all  areas 
used  as  escape  by  elk  during  the  hunting 
se.isons. 

H.  The  elk  density-road  system  tolerance 
for  the  Chesnlmnus  Unit  was  reached  In  the 
period  between  1964  and  1986  when  1.2  miles 
of  transportation  system  roads  per  square 
mile  of  summer  range  was  reached. 

I  Opening  of  previous  roadless  areas  has 
and  will  have  a  greater  effect  as  elk  will  have 
no  area  to  escape  harassment  and  dlsturb- 
.tnce  that  they  require. 

J.  Timber  stand  Improvements  are  further 
reducing  escape  habitat  by  opening  up  the 
dense  stands  of  species  regarded  as  Important 
escape  cover 

Wyoming  Game  and  Plsh  Department  har- 
\e.=  t  records  on  the  Wind  River  Elk  Man- 
agement Unit  show  that  hunting  success  has 
declined  In  the  most  heavily  roaded  area  from 
;;72  percent  of  total  harvest  In  1963  to  9.1 
percent  in  1967.  Meanwhile,  the  adjacent  Du- 
Noir arc*,  where  timbering  and  access  roads 
li;:ve  not  yet  penetrated,  han-est  has  varied 
only  18  percent  In  the  same  period  of  time, 
holding  steady  at  about  22  percent  of  the 
total  Similarly,  the  Bear  Basin  area,  where 
there  hivs  been  verj-  little  timbering,  harvest 
records  .show  the  kill  of  elk  has  increased 
from  42  animals  In  1963  to  136  animals  In 
IMT 

Access  also  has  other  effects.  Hunting  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  Wyoming  department  show 
that  elk  completely  change  their  habits 
when  faced  with  excessive  human  disturb- 
ance. In  the  fall,  the  animals  stay  high  In 
the  rocky,  wilderness  areas  until  the  last 
possible  moment  before  descending  to  lower 
elevations  where  the  most  hunting  pressure 


is  applied.  This  becomes  a  critical  matter 
both  for  the  welfare  of  the  elk  and  for  hunt- 
er harvest.  The  advent  of  winter  weather 
varies  from  year  to  year  making  management 
of  harvest  a  most  difficult  matter. 

Wyoming's  game  managers  know  that 
hunting  pressures  and  hunting  patterns  can 
change  migration  routes  and  herd  distribu- 
tion. Thus,  In  relation  to  the  herds  which 
now  migrate  off  summer  ranges  on  the  high, 
Absaroka  Plateau,  movement  Is  down  Into 
the  Teton  Wilderness  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
winter  feed  grounds,  or  down  Into  the  Du- 
Noir Basins  and  thence  to  the  East  Pork  Elk 
Winter  Range.  Concern  Is  expressed  that 
ready  access  Into  the  DuNoir  Basins  could 
easily  shift  the  established  elk  migration 
from  East  Pork  to  the  Jackson  feed  grounds. 
In  so  doing,  there  could  be  actual  loss  of 
elk  p>opulatlons  as  well  as  a  compounding  of 
the  unnatural  situation  on  the  feed  grounds. 
In  addition,  the  East  Pork  Winter  Range 
would  lose  much  of  Its  significance. 

Forest  Service  arguments  in  rebuttal  fall 
to  take ,  into  consideration  that  once  elk 
are  off  the  high  plateau  and  In  the  lower 
elevations  of  the  Teton  Wilderness,  they 
are  committed  to  the  routes  which  run  the 
gauntlet  of  firing  lines,  highways  and  fen- 
ces. This  Is  not  quite  the  same  situation  as 
In  the  DuNoir  areas  where  access  would  take 
hunters  to  the  very  edge  of  the  high,  rocky 
plateau.  There,  the  elk  would  be  submitted 
to  Increased  pressure  and  forced  back  into 
the  Teton  Wilderness. 

A  similar  situation  Is  found  In  the  Bear 
Basin  area  where  access  too  far  north  could 
push  elk  away  from  the  East  Pork  Range  to 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  There 
the  elk  would  be  unavailable  to  non-Indian 
hunters. 

The  Wyoming  Game  and  Plsh  Department 
has  some  $260,000  invested  In  the  East  Pork 
Elk  Winter  Range.  Here,  some  2,500-3.000 
elk  feed  naturally  over  snow-free  foothills 
and  maintain  their  wild,  free  ways  The  de- 
sirability of  maintaining  such  a  condition 
should  be  obvious. 

The  elk  herds  are  of  considerable  economic 
Importance.  Hunting  expenditures  for  elk 
alone  in  the  Dubois  area  amount  to  some 
$475,000  annually.  Barring  any  environmen- 
tal or  habitat  changes,  harvest  from  the  elk 
herds  can  be  considered  a  sustained  yield. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  takes  the  position 
(1)  that  timbering  is  not  deleterious  to  elk 
populations  but,  rather.  Is  helpful  (by  pro- 
viding more  summer  range — not  needed  In 
this  case),  and  (2)  that  considerations  for 
wildlife  should  not  be  a  criteria  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
know  and  feel  otherwise. 

(2)  Bear  Basin  (about  8,000  acres) — The 
area  to  be  Included  here  is  not  roaded.  has 
not  been  timbered,  and  has  few  stands  of 
truly  commercial  timber.  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  has  been  excluded  from  our  proposal. 
This  will  allow  development  and  sufficient 
access  for  campers,  wilderness  seekers  and 
hunters.  It  has  a  small,  resident  elk  herd 
and  is  an  important  migration  route  for 
other  elk  going  to  the  East  Fork  Winter 
Range. 

(3)  Wiggins  Fork-Lincoln  Point  (about 
3,000  acres) — Timbering  and  mistletoe  con- 
trol has  already  wreaked  considerable  havoc 
In  this  area.  About  all  the  forest  that  re- 
mains Is  on  the  extremely  steep  slopes  along 
the  breccia  ramparts.  In  order  to  give  p>er- 
manent  protection  to  these  slopes  they 
should  be  Included  in  the  wilderness. 

(4)  Ramshorn  slopes-DuNolr  Basins 
(about  34,000  acres) — Some  parts  of  the  two 
basins  have  had  selective  timber  cutting  for 
ties  during  the  1920's  and  1930's.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  timbering  left  very  little  imprint 
and  today  that  would  be  considered  "sub- 
stantially unnotlceable."  Jeep  trails  have 
penetrated  the  area  In  several  locations.  They 
are  not  significant  and  are.  again,  •substan- 
tially unnotlceable." 


Three  Forest  Service  campgrounds  and 
recreation  sites  were  planned  in  both  basins 
in  conjunction  with  timbering  roads.  There 
is  a  v.ast  area  remaining  outside  of  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  which  is  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion development  now  and  in  the  future.  Two 
of  the  best  campgroiuid  sites,  at  Trail  Lake 
and  the  Kissinger  Lakes  have  purposely  been 
left  out  of  this  proposal 

Timbering  which  was  planned  for  the 
areas  was  mainly  on  the  steep  slopes  around 
the  rim  of  the  basins  The  sites  and  the  slopes 
are  exactly  like  those  which  have  been  pro- 
tested so  vigorously  in  the  Brooks  Lake  area 
and  at  Lincoln  Point  Wilderness,  wildlife, 
recreation  and  aesthetic  values  far  exceed 
limber  values. 

Timbering  in  this  high  altitude,  short- 
growing  season  area  is  marginal  at  best 
Stands  are  of  generally  low  volume,  prjor 
quality  material.  In  addition.  Forest  Service 
timber  .sales  seem  to  have  been  planned 
without  regard  for  site,  slope  and  .soil  erodi- 
blllty.  The  effect  has  been  to  destroy  scenic 
and  recreation  values,  create  problems  in 
forest  regeneration,  reduce  elk  range,  and 
tarnish  the  image  of  the  US  Forest  Service 
as  a  responsible  guardian  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  DuNoir  Basins 
would  have  a  high  value  for  week-end  or 
short-trip  wilderness  experience  Two.  large. 
road-end  campgrounds  at  Trail  Lake  and 
the  Kissinger  Lakes  would  serve  as  entrance 
lo  each  basin.  It  is  only  three  miles  :rom  the 
Kissinger  Lakes  lo  the  Dundee  Meadows  at 
the  head  of  West  DuNoir  Basin.  It  is  only 
five  miles  from  Trail  Lake  to  Shoshone  Pass 
where  John  Colter  dropped  down  into  E.ist 
DuNoir.  DuNoir  Glacier  on  Coffin  Butte  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  both  camp- 
grounds (approximately  4  miles)  The  scenic 
beauty  is  unexcelled.  There  would  be  op- 
portunity to  see  elk.  deer,  bighorn  sheep, 
moose,   and    bear   within   the   area. 

We  believe  these  proposed  additions  arc 
not  unreasonable  in  view  of  all  the  values 
involved  The  great  majority  of  Dubois 
residents  are  in  favor  of  the  additkns.  as 
they  were  at  the  time  of  the  !'.'66  field 
hearing.  Wilderness  is  a  valuable  Wyoming 
resource  by  reason  of  topography  and  geog- 
raphy. Local  residents  recognize  this  fact, 
as  do  many  other  Wyoming  citizens.  We 
therefore  respectfully  submit  this  proposal 
Thomas  A.  Bell. 
Executive  Director. 


BotTNDARY  Description 

Southern  boundary  beginning  on  the  east 
at  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  and 
ending  on  the  west  at  the  intersection  with 
the  Continental  Divide  northeast  of  Brooks 
Lake. 

Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  south  fork 
of  Lake  Creek; 

Thence  2.00  miles  southwesterly  down 
Lake  Creek  to  Its  confluence  with  East  Pork 
Wind  River; 

Thence  0  45  northerly  up  the  East  Fork 
River  to  Its  Junction  with  Dugout  Creek; 

Thence  1.50  miles  northwesterly  up  Dugout 
Creek  to  a  prominent  point  which  separates 
the  south  fork  of  Teepee  Creek  from  Lean- 
To  Creek; 

Thence  1  00  mile  northwesterly  along  this 
ridge  to  Castle  Rock; 

Thence  1.00  mile  southwesterly  along  the 
bare  ridge  to  the  head  of  small  stream; 

Thence  2.00  miles  down  the  stream  drain- 
age to  a  point  0.60  mile  from  Bear  Creek 
near  lower  end  of  Bear  Basin; 

Thence  0.50  mile  northeasterly  to  crest  of 
bare  ridge  0  50  :nlle  southeasterly  from  cen- 
ter of  Bear  Basin; 

Thence  0.60  mile  north-northwesterly  to 
bare  rock  outcropping  on  east  side  of  Bear 
Creek  near  mouth  of  smaT>^&tream  (SW'i, 
Sec   26.  T44N.  RlOSWi; 

Tlience  0.30  mile  northeasterly  along  east 
side  of  Bear  Cret!'; 
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Th.ac«  0^  mi:e  w«fr:y  to  «id  of  je,p  Amormi  P*i^k                            up«tre*m  fn.m  first  session  of  the  9l8t  Congress  and  I 

^^  Thence  i  afi  nuiea  »outh-s<.uthwe«t«riv  t^,  wlH  be  working  toward  that  end. 

?^:n^    ,'^°T„rT'"""'^^'^*^'  *P'^'n'*th.H<1wat*rr.Tpi;emlirc^i;'"          The    bUl    <B.    1468)     to    designate    the 

Crwk                             ciowMtream    to    B«*r  Thence  0  60  mile  ^.utheriy  to  a  high,  bare  Stratified  Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the 

Thence  3  30   mile,   down   Bear  Creek   to  ^i^^.n-  ,  ,.     .,  Washakie  Wilderness,  heretofore  known 

mouth  Of  Cave  creer  rhence  I  19  mile.  *.uthw«,teriy  u,  a  high  as     the     South     Absaroka     Wilderness 

Thence  3  40  mile,  up  Cave  Creek  to  pond  ^d  Tappai^  cr'^k"                  Wvemiie  Creek  Shoshone  National  Forest.  In  the  Slate 

'°  Jf*'  ^,„  Thence  u  70  mile  u.  a  park  ,jn  pivemiie  °^  Wyoming  and  for  other  purposes  m- 

Thence  3  30  mllee  northwe.terly  to  point  Creek   at  end  of  J^p   tralf                "^«nille  troduced  by   Mr.   HANSEN,   was  received 

T44N   r!o6w"  ^'^'^  °'*'  '""'*'  '"  ^  "•  ^"'^*    ^^   "^"^   northweeterly,    acroa.  ^ead  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 

Thence  1  00  mile  northe«t«rly  to  a  point  -^A  """"^  "'  ^""""  ^''*''-  ""  '""•  '^^^  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

cen'^rnrnr'^  m.e  northwesterly  up  .n  a--  wJ^r^i^Tk  0,'^..,^;^ Cr^^kTrp^'.^nt  whIS 

cendlng  ridge  to  the  southern  point  of  the  la  0  96  mile  ea«t  from  outlet  of  Trail  L*k7  ^''  "  <'"»^'«'<«  ^V  "»«  ««•"<«<«  ond  House  m 

wT^'Zr';%"'^'<t'Z'^''."^^'^'    ^'•*''    '""^  '^^""""   ^«5    mile    north-northweeterlTto  ^^P^'"^'"""-^     of    the     United     States    ,„ 

w^gna  Pork  iP   3    boundary  point >.  a  point  which  la  0  56  mile  northeaat  of  Trail  •^""''^'•<»  "»  Congress  assembled.  That  In  u.- 

inence  l  90  mile*  northwesterly  to  a  point  Lake.  cx)rdance  with  subsecUon  3(b)  of  the  WUdp'- 

"V^-f  *^\\  Wiggins  Pork.  Thence  I  00  mile  westerly  to  a  point   which  "*""  ^"^  ""  ^P^^^T  3.  1004  (78  SUt.  891 1 

inence    1  15    miles    southweeteriy     acrues  is  0  36  mile  northwest  of  Trail  L*ke'  '-he  area  claartfled  aa  the  Stratlfled  Prtmlthe 

Wiggins  Pork   to  a  point  0  4O  mile  northeast-  rhence  1  OO  mile  northweeterly   acrciw  East  ■'^'■*'*-    *''•*'    ^^'    proposed    addition*    thereto 

Th«n^  ^'q"!.       n**""  "''"^'  ^"''°"'  '^"''^-  '°  "  hl«h  point  between  Eaat  '*"'*  deletions  therefrom,  oomprlslng  an  ar.  a 

mence  (J  90   mile   westerly   to   a  point   on  D-iNulr  Creek  and  Esmond  Creek  "'  "PProxlmately  206,000  acres  as  generaKv 

Frontier  Creek   l  35  miles  upetream  from  lis  Thence     1  30    miles    northwesu^lv     across  depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Washakie  Wii- 

confluence   with   Wiggins   Pork    ,P    S    boun-  Esmond   Creek,    to   a   bare     rocky   point    lust  dernew- ^Proposed."  dated  February  4.   19H9 

a*rypo;pti.  above  P.11U  Creek  whk-h  Is  on  nie  and  available  fof  public  In- 

Thencj  0  40  mile  southwesterly  to  proml-  Thence  1  40  miles  southwesterly  to  a  hlah  •■'P*^"'>"    '"    "^^   ""See   of   the   Chief.   Forest 

Th»rf*-"ff?n      .,           .w     .  P*""'  '^''tween  Paiu  Creek  drainage  and  Wwt  ^"■"■^-  D«>partment  of  Agriculture.  Is  here- 

Then.e  0  80  mile  southerly  to  small  drain-  DuNoir  Creek,   which   is  0  15   mile  south  of  ^^'  designated  for  addition  to  and  as  a  part 

^!L  small  lake,  "^  ^lie  *rea  heretofore  known  as  the  South 

Thence      1  00     mile     south-southwesterly  Thence    1  60    miles    southwesterly     acroM  Absaroka    Wlldernees.    which    Is    hereby    rr- 

acrose  pruminent  drainage  u>  promontory;  West  DuNotr  C.-eek    Ui  a  high  point  between  "*^*^  "^  ^^e  Washakie  Wilderness. 

laence    0  50    mile    southeasterly    to    small  Basin  Creek    ind  sin^ll  drainage  to  soutf  '^•*^    "     ^   ^'^^   *»   practicable    after   thl.s 

Ts.^.     ,  .,.       „  Thence    1  15    miles    westerly    to   northern-  '"^^  "^'"''"^  ^^^^-  '■*'•'  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

I  nence  .  Jo  miles  southerly  to  :uwer  most  most  KlsslnVer  Lakes  '^hall   file  a   map  and   a   legal   description  of 

"'Tv,.'n-^"n^,^''n"'''°"'^""'^-  ^'"'^   '^  -""e  westerly  to  low  pa*s  In      ^^*  Washakie  WUdernew  with   the  Interior 

I  ..ence  0  95  mile  westerly  to  rock  outcrop      Pinnacle  Butles  ^^  ^■"^'     Insular     Affairs     Commltteee     of     the 

^iZnc^ntr  ^T'^-       u  '^"'^''  -  *«  '""'^  northerly  along  crest  of  ^i""*^  ^^^  '^'^  ^^^  Ho"»e  °^  Represent,.- 

r„^r"      „  ^  .^l      ""'■'-^^'"'^^■•'V    to   Cart-  Plrn.a.le  Buttes  u,  a  point  where  bare    rockv  ^""^     *"'*   ^"""^   description   shall    have   the 

riu^eL.eek  (F  3  boundary  point ,  .  crest  narrows  down  U)  east   faclnj?  cliff         '  "**'"*  '"'"'^^  ^^  ^"^^  "  "  Included  In  this 

l-hence  o  10  nor-her!y   up  Cartridge  Creek  Thence  0  50  mile  northwesterly  to  head  of  ''"^     Provided,   hotcever.   That  correction   of 

'P.S   b.)uiKlary  point  Bonneville  Creek:                                        "eaa  oi  ^,i„ical    and    typographical    errors    In    such 

nr^^Tn"*/^*"  '"""  westerly  up  a  ridge  to  a  Thence    125   miles   northwesterly   to   high  '****  dewrlptlon  and  map  may  be  made. 

prominent  point  on  this  ridge  which  Is  0  60  P<'lnt  (.n  Continental  Divide  Sec    3    The  StraUfled  Primitive   Area  ad - 

mi.e  ea.st  of  the  north  end  of  Boedeker  Butte  ,,  dltlon  to  the  Waahakle  Wlldernees  shall  be 

Fs  b..undary  point).  Mr.    HANSEN.    Mr.    President,    while  ■^dnilniBtered  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wll- 

rhence  u  10  mile  southwesterly  down  a  de-  the  boundary  uf  the  wilderness  area  dS  'ie"^<»«  by  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  ;r. 

seen  iing  riage  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain-  proposed    bv   me   today   does   not    follow  -accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wllder- 

**Th  Jnr.  o  .n"'^*,?*  ■       w  '"  ''^'  respects  the  boundary  as  suKsested  '.'*"  '"'^  governing  areas  designated  by  th.-tt 

Thence  0^0  mile  southeaaterlv   up  an  as-  by    the    Wvrmnnir    nu.Hrw.t V!0.^.      V  "^^t  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  anv  rel- 

cenjlng  ridge  to  the  top  of  a  main  drainage  a,imcll       I     h„"^.     i     h      ,i  ^^^^'^^''^ating  erence    In    such    provisions    to    the    ^LtUe 

ii.:de,  PS.  boundary  point,,  n,  mnH  '        w       o                               P'oposal  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  darned 

Thence  1  00  mile  southwesterly  along  this  ^'""^'^«    '"   "^e   Recoro   at   this   point   in  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  th" 

drainage  divide  to  a  prominent  point  over-  0''°^'"  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  to  all  •'^ct 

looking  Horse  Creek,   this  point   being  0  jo  t^^-"*^    *ho    will    be   concerned    with    the  Sec    4    The  previous  classlflcaUon  of  the 

ml  e    northeast    of    Carson    Lake    and    0  ao  administration  of  this  area  In  the  future  •■^''■^"fled  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished 

mue^nor^weet  of  Bog  Lakes    F  ..   boundary  t^i^^.^;;;;^ ---   ^he   Wytiming   Outdoor  The   table  and   descnptlon.   present.. 

Thence   0  10   mile   nc«hwe«teriy   down    a  .^"mSic   \S    ^^-    ,1         ^'^^^P^^'^''  '^V  Mr.   HANSEN,  are  as  follows: 

Thence  0  30  mile  weeterlv  up  .tu  ascending  management   in    reo>Knitioii   of   ex.sting  ^erness~i969  Hansen  bill 

ridge  to  a  prominent  point  overlooking  Car-  wild-area    values  ■^cr'"* 

son  Lake,  which  poUit  is  0  80  mile  northeast  I  am  hopelul  that  in  the  vears  -ihenri      f'^^^^^  Service  proposal 196.3i»o 

of   car^n  Lake    (P    3.   boundary   point,;  the  concerned  citizens  in  western  Wvn       v^m*' . '''■^*"!:''',"^*^"    ^'''^'^ «•  ^8^ 

Thence  1  10  mllee  northweeterly  along  the  mmg   will   rontin. m   rl.   c«rL   !     h  r               ^^ 'KK"^   Fork-Lincoln   Point 2.406 

rim  overlooking  Horse  Creek  ro  the  hrst  mi  """«J* "J   continue   to   serve   a£   diligent      Parque    Creek oon 

Jur  drainage  ^minT  from   r'he  east     P    s  '■^^j^^dogs  to  insure  that  the  great  scenic                                                    !i° 

boundary  point,.  '^V      environmental    values   of   both    the                Total 205.796 

Thence  0  40  mile  southweeierly  down  this  ^'^^^kie  Wilderness  .md  the  areas  sur-  '""'==L= 

drainage  to  Its  confluence  with  Horse  Cre*-k  ""^"diriK   it  are  pres«Tvea   tor  posterity      Stratified  primitive  area 203.930 

'F  d  boundary  point .  It  will  be  this  future  watchfulness  along     „                 ^          

Thence    0  80    mile    southwesterly    up    an  ^^'t^  a  rontinuiitiun  of  the   Teat  spirit  of  "'^'^'''°'*''^    Discription    of    Proposed    W.a- 

a^cendlng  ridge  with  numerous  small  points  cooperation     ;»nd     understanding     which  ■^d«o"'?    Wilderness    Revised    PrBRUAay    4, 

to  a  prominent  point  on  the  drainage  divide  has  arisen  between  legislators    admlni"  s^t.'iT.  0'^°"'*"?  ^'"""  *  R^QtrxsT  Prom 

bet*reen    Parque    Creek    and    Horse    Creek  rra»„-c      ...           " '•  'iK'siaiois.  aaminis-  Senator  Cuttord  Hansen 

FS   boundary  point,                     """*     ''^^  Sich    Wirm'ake' wilZn""'"^     '''11"^  «^^'"""^«     ^     '^^     -'«^--t    corner    of 

Thence  1  15  miles  northwesterly  along  the  .ns     L     .h  rVo       v.  Ideiness   more  than  section  6,  T  43  N  ,  R.  102  W  .  6th  P  M  .  Sho- 

Parque   Creek-Horse   Creek    drainage    divide  ■         ,          '^''■^^'^^Ct    thln«    which    can    be  -hone   National   Forest    Wyoming 

to  a  rock  point  0.40  mile  ^,outheaJit  of  Dea-  "-'^J'Slated    and    then    forsotten.  Th«nce    2  80    miles    west    on     the    Forost 

coti  Lake  (P    3    boundary  point),  ^  believe  that  .ill  the  facUs  are  now  in  ^^Jundary  to  the  confluence  of  Needle  Creek 

Thence  126  miles  southwesterly  to  proml-  ''"'^    '   present   this   bill   t  j   the  Congress  ^'^'^  South   Fork  Owl   Creek; 

nent  point  above  Parque  Creek.  to    establish    the    Washakie    Wilderness  Thence    2  60    miles   northwesterly   on    the 

T.^ience  2  25  miles  southeasterly  to  a  point  -ifca   in   the   hoins  that   the  Senate  and  f'"^^  ^*'"'  "'''  ^^^^  "^'ch  Is  the  Forest 

*  ber  Lakl*^  "^^  '^u^^-^terly  from  Burnt  then  the  House  can  act  on  this  measure  Fo;k"owf  c^eek''"  """"'  ''''   '°"'  "'  ^""'' 

with   dispatch     I    have   every    hope   that  Thence  1.10  mile,  southwesterly  along  this 
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fork  of  South  Pork  Owl  Creek,  which  Is  the 
Forest  boundary  to  a  point  on  the  divide 
between  South  Pork  Owl  Creek  and  the  East 
Fork  Wind  River: 

Thence  4  50  miles  S  45°  30'  W  along  the 
boundary  between  the  Shoshone  National 
Forei-t  and  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion to  the  south  fork  of  Lake  Creek; 

Tlience  2  00  miles  southwesterly  down  Lake 
Creek  to  Its  confluence  with  H^t  Pork  Wind 
niver; 

Tlience  0  46  mile  northerly  up  the  East 
Fork  Wind  River  to  Its  Junction  with  Dug- 
out Creek: 

Thence  1  50  miles  northwesterly  up  Dug- 
out Creek  to  a  prominent  point  which  sep- 
arates the  south  fork  of  Tepee  Creek  from 
Loan-To  Creek: 

Thence  1  00  mile  northwesterly  along  this 
ridge  to  Castle  Rock: 

Thence  2  00  miles  northwesterly  down  a 
l)romlnent  drainage  to  Its  confluence  with 
Bear  Creek; 

reqoested  revision 
Thence  about    30  mile  up  a  minor  ridge 
which  originates  directly  opposite  the  con- 
iluence  of  said  drainage  with  Bear  Creek  to  a 
prominent  knoll; 

Thence  west  across  a  small  drainage  axid 
0  50  mile  southwesterly  along  the  rocky 
escarpment  facing  Bear  Creek  to  a  prominent 
rock  point; 

Thence  0  50  miles  northwesterly  up  an 
ascending  ridge  to  the  beglnnnlng  of  a  small 
drainage  Into  Bear  Creek; 

Thence  southerly  1.20  miles  down  the 
thread  of  a  small  drainage  to  Bear  Creek: 

Thence  down  the  thread  of  Bear  Creek  2.10 
miles  to  the  point  of  the  flrst  ridge  north  of 
Cave  Creek; 

Thence  2.10  miles  northwesterly  up  the 
tlrst  ascending  ridge  north  of  Cave  Creek  to 
.1  prominent  point  on  top  of  the  Bear  Creek- 
Wigglns  Pork  Divide; 

Thence  1.26  miles  northwesterly  down  a 
descending  ridge  to  a  small  tributary  Into 
Wiggins  Pork; 

Thence  north  about  .10  mile  to  the  top  of 
the  flrst  low  dividing  ridge. 

Thence  northwesterly  1.30  miles  along  that 
ridge  descending  to  the  elbow  of  Caldwell 
Creek. 

Thence  northeasterly  1.60  miles  up  the 
tliread  of  Caldwell  Creek  to  a  point  0.05  mile 
below  the  confluence  of  Bug  Creek  and 
Caldwell  Creek. 

Thence  0.50  mile  northwesterly  up  an 
a.scendlng  ridge  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
rldpe  which  separates  Caldwell  Creek  and 
Wiggins  FoTlt; 

Tlience  about  1 .00  mile  northerly  along  the 
ridge  which  separates  Caldwell  Creek  and 
Wiggins  Pork,  to  a  prominent  rocky  point  on 
this  ridge; 

REQUISTTD    REVISION 

Thence  about  1.75  miles  westerly  and 
northwesterly  generally  following  the  break 
In  the  topography  below  the  rocky  escarp- 
ment to  a  minor  drainage  Into  Wiggins  Fork; 

Thence  65  miles  down  this  minor  drainage 
to  a  point  at  ks  Intersection  with  the  Wiggins 
Fork  Trail;     ^ 

Tlience  .50  miles  westerly-southwesterly 
across  Wleglns  Pork  to  the  point  of  an 
ascending  ridge,  which  point  is  0.70  miles 
ribove  the  confluence  of  Frontier  Creek  and 
\Vi::gln3  Pork; 

Tlience  0.20  miles  northwesterly  up  this 
ridge  to  a  prominent  knoll; 

Thence  0.40  miles  northwesterly  and  0.30 
miles  southwesterly  following  minor  ridges 
to  a  point  on  Frontier  Oeek  Just  below  Its 
confluence  with  the  drainage  which  heads 
near  Snow  Lake,  this  point  being  1.25  miles 
upstream  on  Frontier  Creek  from  its  con- 
i'.uence  with  Wiggins  Fork; 

Thence  40  miles  southwesterly  along  the 
northwestern  edge  of  a  stream  delta  to  a 
prominent  unnamed  draln.ige; 

Thence    .50   miles   southwesterly   up   said 


drainage  to  the  point  where  the  major  break 
in  topography  occurs; 

Thence  2.90  miles  southerly  following  a 
marked  line  along  this  break  In  the  topog- 
raphy to  the  first  prominent  drainage  Into 
Wiggins  Pork  which  heads  north  of  Lincoln 
Point; 

Thence  .40  miles  up  a  small  tributary  to 
said  drainage  to  the  base  of  the  rock  (3Ut- 
cropplng  which  makes  up  Lincoln  Point; 

Thence  1.35  miles  southeasterly,  southerly, 
westerly,  and  nothwesterly  following  tlie  base 
of  these  rock  outcropplngs  to  a  small  drain- 
age into  Cartridge  Creek  which  heads  Just 
north  of  Lincoln  Point. 

Thence  0.70  mile  westerly  down  a  small 
drainage  to  Cartridge  Creek: 

Thence  0.10  mile  northerly  up  (Cartridge 
Creek; 

Thence  0.40  mile  westerly  up  a  ridge  to  a 
prominent  point  on  this  ridge  which  Is  0  60 
mile  east  of  the  north  end  of  Boedeker  Butte: 
Thence  0  30  mile  southwesterly  down  a 
descending  ridge  to  the  bottom  of  a  drain- 
age; 

Thence  0  50  mile  southeasterly  up  an  as- 
cending ridge  to  the  top  of  a  main  drainage 
divide; 

Thence  1.00  mile  southwesterly  along  this 
drainage  divide  to  a  prominent  p>olnt  over- 
looking Horse  Creek,  this  point  being  0  90 
mile  northeast  of  Carson  Lake  and  0.80  mile 
northwest  of  Bog  Lakes; 

Thence  0.10  mile  northwesterly  down  a 
descending  ridge  to  a  small  drainage; 

Thence  0.30  mile  westerly  up  an  ascending 
ridge  to  a  prominent  point  overlooking  Car- 
son Lake,  which  point  la  0.60  mile  northeast 
of  Carson  Lake; 

Thence  1.10  miles  northwesterly  along  the 
rim  overlooking  Horse  Creek  to  the  flrst  major 
drainage  coming  from  the  east; 

Thence  0.40  mile  southwesterly  down  this 
drainage  to  Its  confluence  with  Horse  Creek: 
Thence  0.80  mile  southwesterly  up  an  as- 
cending ridge  with  numerous  small  p>olnts  to 
a  prominent  point  on  the  drainage  divide  be- 
tween Parque  Creek  and  Horse  Creek; 

Thence  1.15  miles  northwesterly  along  the 
Parque  Creek-Horse  Creek  drainage  divide  to 
a  rock  point  0  40  mile  southeast  of  Deacon 
Lake; 

Thence  0.70  mile  west-northwesterly  along 
the  ridge  between  Deacon  Lake  and  Parque 
Creek  to  the  head  of  a  small  drainage; 

Thence  0.75  mile  southwesterly  down  this 
drainage  to  a  pwlnt  on  Parque  Creek; 

Thence  0.10  mile  easterly  down  Parque 
Creek; 

REQXTZSTED   REVISION 

Thence  1.00  miles  southwesterly  up  a  small 
drainage  to  the  base  of  the  escarpment  which 
forms  the  ridge  between  Parque  Creek  and 
Burroughs  Creek; 

Thence  1.85  miles  southeasterly  following 
a  line  along  the  base  of  this  escarpment, 
which  line  Is  the  upper  tip  of  the  stringer 
timber  types,  to  Its  southern  end; 

Thence  0.50  mile  southwesterly  down  a 
minor  drainage  to  Burroughs  Creek; 

Thence  0.40  mile  northwesterly  up  Bur- 
roughs Creek  to  the  point  of  a  ridge  ascend- 
ing to  the  southwest. 

Thence  0.80  mile  southwesterly  up  this 
ascending  ridge  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Ramshorn; 

Thence  0.50  mile  northwesterly  along  the 
Ramahom  to  a  point  0.20  mile  south  of 
Ramshorn  Peak; 

Thence  1.40  miles  westerly  down  a  de- 
scending ridge  to  East  Pork  Sixmlle  Creek; 

Thence  0.90  miles  northwesterly  up  an  as- 
cending ridge  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
rocky  divide  between  Eaat  Pork  and  West 
Pork  Slxmile  Creek; 

Thence  0.60  mile  northwesterly  down  a  de- 
scending drainage  to  West  Fork  Slxmile 
Creek; 

Thence  0.16  mile  northerly  up  West  Pork 
Slxmlle  Creek; 

Thence  0.2S  mile  northweeterly  up  an  as- 


cending ridge   to   the   main   divide   between 
West  Pork  Slxmlle  Creek  and  Trail  Creek: 

Thence  1.70  miles  northerly  along  this 
divide  to  a  point  overlooking  Frozen  Lake 
Creek  basin; 

Thence  130  miles  northweeterly  down  a 
descending  ridge  between  two  forks  of  a 
tributary  of  Frozen  Lake  Creek  :ind  along  this 
tributary  to  Frozen  Lake  Creek  to  a  point  2.00 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  FYozen  Lake 
Creek   and   East  DuNoir  Creek: 

Thence  0,15  mile  southwesterlv  doum 
Frozen  Lake  Creek  to  the  point  of  the  main 
ridge  which  divides  Frozen  Lake  Creek  and 
East  DuNoir  Creek: 

Thence  2  00  miles  northerly  .ilong  the  di- 
vide between  Frozen  Lake  Creek  and  East 
DuNoir  Creek  to  the  intersecting  point  of 
this  ridge  with  the  divide  between  these 
drainages  and  the  South  Pork  Shoshone 
River,  this  point  being  1.75  miles  southwest 
of  Frozen  Lake; 

Thenoe  39,75  miles  northeasterly  along  the 
main  divide  between  the  Wind  River  and 
Shoshone  River  and  southeasterly  along  the 
main  divide  between  the  Wind"  River  and 
Greybull  River,  which  divide  Is  the  Fre- 
mont County-Park  County  line,  and  which 
divide  Is  also  a  common  boundary  to  the 
South  Absaroka  Wilderness;  to  East  Pork  F»aa8 
which  lies  between  East  Fork  Wind  River  and 
North  Fork  Wood  River; 

Thence  2  00  miles  easterly  along  the  divide 
between  Wood  River  and  Middle  Fork  Wood 
River  to  a  point  where  this  divide  turns 
northeast; 

Thence  1  00  mile  southeasterly  down  a  de- 
scending ridge  to  Middle  Pork  Wood  River; 

Thence  0.80  mile  easterly  down  the  Middle 
FVDrk  Wood  River: 

Thence  1.25  miles  southeasterly  up  an 
ascending  ridge  which  is  east  of  No  Name 
Creek  to  a  point  on  the  divide  between  Middle 
Fork  Wood  River  and  South  Fork  Wood  River, 
this  point  being  0.90  mile  southwest  of 
Standard  Peak: 

Thence  7.50  miles  northeasterly  along  the 
divide  between  the  Middle  Fork  and  South 
Pork  Wood  River  to  a  point  on  this  divide 
1.20  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Chimney 
Creek; 

Thence  1.40  miles  east-northea-sterly  down 
a  descending  ridge  to  the  South  Fork  Wood 
River  to  a  point  0.40  mile  below  the  con- 
fluence of  Chimney  Creek  and  the  South 
Fork   Wood   River; 

Thence  7,00  miles  easterly  and  south- 
easterly on  the  divide  north  and  east  of 
Chimney  Creek  which  separate.s  Chimney 
Creek  from  Brown  Creek,  Gooseberry  Creek, 
and  Cottonwood  Creek,  to  a  point  on  this 
divide  0.01  mile  northwest  of  Cottonwood 
Peak; 

Thence  6.80  miles  southwesterly  along  the 
divide  between  Owl  Creek  and  the  South 
Fork  Wood  River  drainages  to  the  northwest 
corner,  Section  19,  T.  44  N.,  R.  102  W.,  6lh 
P.  M..  which  corner  is  also  on  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  Shoshone  National  Forest; 

Thence  3.00  miles  south  along  the  town- 
ship line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Section 
6,  T.  43  N..  R.  102  W..  6th  P.  M..  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  196.390  acres,  more  or 
less. 

The  boundary  as  above  described  is  drawn 
more  specifically  on  a  set  of  aerial  photos 
which  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Regional 
Forester.  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service. 
Denver.  Colorado. 


S.  1472— INTRODUCTION  OF  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  gravity  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  United  States.  In  recent 
months,  we  have  heard  a  great  outcry 
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against   these   problems   all   across   the 
land 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
high-ranking  oCQclals  of  the  new  admin- 
istration have  registered  angry  and  sym- 
pathetic protests  against  hunger. 

Black  huntter  and  white  hunger. 

Hunger  in  the  ghetto 

Hunger  in  rural  shanties 

Hunger  among  the  aged  and  the  Infirm 

Hunger  m  the  public  schools 

And  most  tragically,  hunger — and  per- 
haps even  virtual  starvation — among 
small  and  innocent  children 

The  conscience  of  America  has  been 
aroused  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  there 
are  millions  of  hungry  and  extremely 
needy  children  in  this  fat  and  prosperous 
Nation.  They  are  being  denied  their 
birthright  They  are  being  deprived  of 
education  and  training  In  more  in- 
stances than  we  care  to  contemplate,  they 
are  sick  and  dLseased  in  body  and  broken 
in  spirit. 

This  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  whether 
It  occurs  in  the  south,  the  north,  the  east, 
o.r  the'  yest— and  ;t  does  m  fact  (x-cur  to 
a  very  large  degree  m  all  these  places 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need.s.  I  have 
been  acutely  confronted  by  the,  extent 
and  intensity  of  this  problem  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  offer  legisla- 
tion that  would  remove  at  !ea.st  one  seri- 
ous obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
feeding  countless  numbers  of  destitute 
and  hungry  children. 

My  ie«islatlon  Is  simple  It  seeks  only 
to  elimmate  an  outrageous  a.spect  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  the  provision.s  of  title 
VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  This 
section  of  the  law  enables  the  Federal 
Government,  notably  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  U)  with- 
draw all  Federal  as,si.stance  from  local 
school  systems  suppcsedly  found  in  non- 
compliance with  the  -so-called  school 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration of  Harold  Howe  LI 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  debate 
the  dements  of  title  VI  of  the.se  guide- 
lines. My  position  regarding  their  en- 
forcement IS  well  known  However,  I  have 
had  hiv,'h  hopes  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  F:ducaticn.  and  Welfare  would 
abandon  its  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cal tactics  of  the  pa^t.  and  as.sume  a  more 
sensible  stance  1:1  dealing  with  desegre- 
gation problems.  But  I  do  want  to  say 
this 

During  the  1964  debates,  opponents  of 
this  legislation,  myself  included,  referred 
to  title  VI  as  the  starvation"  section  of 
'he  Civil  Ri.jhts  .Act  Charse.s  were  made 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  .starvintj 
school  systems  out  of  the  Federal  Trca.s- 
ury  It  has  done  that  It  has  done  more. 
It  has  also  had  the  etTect  on  starving 
children  of  denying  them  perhaps  the 
only  good  meal  they  s:et  during:  the  day 

This  was  not  the  intention  of  title  VI. 
All  of  us  here  who  were  present  in  the 
Senate  during  this  debate  5  years  ago. 
and  anyone  who  has  read  the  legislative 
history,  knows  full  well  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  cripple  or 
totally  wipe  out  school  lunch  programs 
as  a  result  of  funds  being  cut  off 

No  one  expressed  himself  more  posi- 
tively on  this  point  than  Senator  Hubert 


Humphrey,  the  floor  manager  of  the  Civil 
ftights  Act.  when  he  declared  during  the 
course  of  the  debate 

I  ulo  not  want  to  tee  .school  .uiiches  cut  off 
;  !•  11'. t  *;iii'  t.i  st-e  :in<)oen»  adults  or  chll- 
drea  injured  If  I  thought  that  Title  VI 
would  have  that  reault.  I  could  not  support 
U  (CoNOHEssioNAl.  ReroRD.  vol  110  pt  7. 
p  8637  I 

We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  1964  about 
cutting  off  funds  to  school  systems  Some 
of  it  was  downright  punitive  and  vindic- 
tive indeed  But  I  du  not  recall  hcaiiru' 
anyone  express  the  de.sire  to  see  harm 
done  Lo  .school  lunch  programs,  especially 
where  there  are  large  concenti  ations  of 
children  wtio  come  to  school  unfed,  and 
wno  go  to  bed  at  night  with  an  ache  :n 
their  bellies 

Certainly,  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  cast  in  the  role 
of  inflicting  such  damage 

But  this  Is  exactly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening 

If  proponents  of  title  VI  had  ade- 
iiuately  foreseen  in  1964  what  is  taking 
place  today,  I  believe  specific  safeguards 
would  have  been  written  into  the  law  to 
protect  school  luncli  programs,  and  to  in- 
sure that  although  some  Federal  assist- 
ance to  some  sciiools  may  be  denied, 
school  lunch  programs  would  be  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law 

Much  damage  already  ha.s  been  done 
Thousands  upon  tliousands  of  .school 
children — hunury  children,  black  and 
white — l^.avo  lost  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  at  .schix)l  t*j  a  i,'ood  meal  because  of 
the  dictates  of  some  Federal  olBcial  far 
removed  from  the  scene,  and  probably 
totally  unaware  of  the  deprivation  he  has 
brought  about. 

These  are  children  who  have  been  and 
are  being  severely  punished  by  a  govern- 
ment they  do  not  know  and  by  political 
controversy  they  do  not  understand 

.Aside  from  the  machinations  of  Gov- 
ernment, aside  from  political  considera- 
tions, aside  from  .school  desegregation 
problems,  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  words  and  philosophy  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  leader  who  ever  walked  this 
earth    He  told  us 

Suffer  the  little  children  to  cozne  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not. 

Forbid  them  not,  Mr  President,  es- 
pecially the  food  they  need  for  nourish- 
ment of  their  bodies. 

Let  us  put  aside  politics  Let  us  stop 
penalizing  innocent  children  for  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  absolutely  no 
control  Let  us  correct  deficiencies  :n  the 
law  that  permit  this  to  happen 

My  measure  will  not  alleviate  all  of 
the  harm  that  has  already  been  done. 
But  it  will  put  a  stop  to  It  in  the  future 
I  propose  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  .Act.  to  provide  that  nothing  in 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  cutoff 
of  funds  in  any  nonprofit  .school  lunch 
program  under  the  School  Lunch  Act  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  title  I  of  the  Elementarv'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  or 
under  any  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law 

I  have  no  control  over  the  broad  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  I  cannot  brinu 
about   a   revision   of   the  school   guide- 


lines, although  I  have  tried  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
.seems  bent  upon  making  school  systems 
operate  by  the  number,  according  to  ar- 
bitrary ratios  But  I  can  and  do  now  pro- 
pose that  the  Department  keep  Its  heavy 
hand  out  of  the  school  lunch  program 

We  are  dealing  here  with  hungry  chil- 
dren, not  with  Federal  bureaucrats  and 
.school  officials  at  loggerheads  over  how 
our  local  .school  systems  ought  to  be  op- 
erated I  personally  feel  that  local  of- 
ficials and  local  citizens  are  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  resolve  this  problem  than 
someone  in  Washington.  But  be  that  as 
It  may.  let  us  address  our.selves  today  to 
the  needs  of  hungry  children. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  evidence  of 
hunger  among  aged  individuals  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  fixed  incomes  from 
welfare  and  social  security.  This  too  is  a 
condition  we  must  endeavor  to  alleviate. 
But  the  most  unfortunate  evidence  of 
hunger  that  we  have  seen  involves  chil- 
dren, both  preschool  and  school  age. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  unpleasant  as  it 
IS.  that  to  many  children  of  this  Nation, 
hunger  has  become  a  way  of  life  experi- 
enced from  the  cradle  on  up.  They  know 
the  pangs  of  hunger  from  the  time  they 
awaken  to  the  time  they  go  to  bed. 

The  tragic  child  whose  parents  cannot 
or  will  not  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
him  IS.  by  circumstance,  sentenced  to  a 
life  of  pain  and  inferiority. 

Nutrition  is  the  key  to  normal  develop- 
ment— both  physical  and  mental — of  in- 
fants and  children.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  nutrition  provided  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life  can  very  well  affect 
an  individual  for  his  entire  life. 

Scientific  evidence  indicates  that  mal- 
nutrition during  the  last  3  months  of 
pregnancy  and  certainly  during  the  first 
months  of  life  seriously  compromise  ulti- 
mate intellectual  development.  Very 
often,  early-age  deprivation  produces 
children  who  become  the  dropouts,  the 
delinquents,  and  eventually  the  misfits 
of  society. 

In  studying  testimony  before  the  Nu- 
trition Committee.  I  have  been  interested 
to  learn  to  what  extent  the  problem  of 
hunger  is  due  to  a  lack  of  food,  or  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  to  prepare  an 
adequate  diet  for  her  young  children 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  problem  is  be- 
cause many  mothers  do  not  have  the 
means  for  doing  much.  If  they  do  have 
some  means,  many  of  them  do  not  know 
how  it  .should  be  done.  And  in  addition, 
•ve  may  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  mothers  and  many 
fathers  who  do  not  care. 

I  am  m  the  process  of  .studying  our 
food  .-tamp  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  to  .see  how  they  can  be  im- 
proved to  better  benefit  more  needy  peo- 
ple, and  especially  to  reach  more  chil- 
dren. The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  I 
do  not  have  all  the  answers. 

However.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  school  lunch  program 
as  a  means  for  improving  the  diet  ol 
children  of  .school  age.  This  program  has 
been  utilized  to  good  effect  in  Georgia 
and  in  many  other  States.  In  fact.  Geor- 
}ii&  ranked  second  in  the  Nation  in  the 
past  .school   year  in   the  percentage  of 
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schoolchildren  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program — 66.5  percent  of  total  en- 
rollment. 

Very  often,  the  lunch  that  children  re- 
ceive at  school  is  the  only  nourishing 
meal  they  receive  all  day,  either  free  or 
at  reduced  prices.  Thus,  schools  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves,  with  Federal 
assistance,  to  see  that  every  pupil  gets  a 
good  meal  at  least  once  a  day,  whether 
their  parents  can  afford  it  or  not. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  un- 
der the  school  lunch  program  since  its 
enactment  in  1946,  and  notwithstanding 
the  millions  and  millions  of  children  who 
have  benefited  from  it,  the  funds  avail- 
able under  the  program  have  never  been 
totally  sufficient  to  provide  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  to  all  the  children 
m  need  of  them. 

I  submit  that  If  there  is  only  one  child 
in  a  school  going  hungry  during  the  day, 
that  IS  one  too  many.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  prob- 
ably millions,  of  such  unfortunate  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  public  schoools  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  funding  of  the  school 
lunch  program  has  never  quite  filled  the 
bill.  Many  school  systems  consequently 
have  had  to  turn  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  secure  additional  financing  for 
free  lunches  for  needy  children.  Local 
school  systems  have  some  discretion  in 
putting  title  I  funds  where  they  are 
deemed  to  be  most  needed.  Therefore, 
lara;e  portions  of  these  funds  in  many 
.school  systems  are  going  into  the  school 
lunch  program. 

It  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  supreme 
ironies  of  our  time  that  at  the  very  time 
the  Federal  Government  is  so  concerned 
with  fighting  hunger  and  malnutrition 
wherever  it  exists,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
ver>'  busy  cutting  off  title  I  funds,  much 
of  which  is  being  used  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  our  public  schools. 
There  has  been  a  significant  loss  of  funds 
previously  used  to  provide  free  lunches 
to  needj'  children. 

I  have  not  acquired  all  of  the  statistics 
to  indicate  exactly  how  this  folly  has 
affected  school  systems  in  each  State 
where  funds  have  been  cut  off.  I  do  know 
how  it  has  affected  my  own  State  of 
Georgia. 

Of  approximately  77  schools  that  have 
had  title  I  food  service  prior  to  having 
their  a.ssistance  cut  off,  47  of  these 
schools  were  forced  to  drastically  reduce 
their  .'ichool  lunch  programs. 

As  a  result,  more  than  9,000  needy 
pupils  were  and  are  being  denied  a  school 
lunch. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at- 
tempted to  make  up  some  of  the  deficits 
with  funds  from  section  32  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  I  commend 
the  Department  for  its  efforts.  But  they 
have  not  been  suflQcient  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  title  I  school  lunch  funds. 
This  is  dramatically  Illustrated  by  the 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  that  more  than 
9.000  students  have  lost  their  school 
lunches,  in  spite  of  special  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  In 
Georgia  there  are  21  school  systems  in 


a  deferred  status,  that  is,  schools  which 
have  compliance  enforcement  proceed- 
ings pending  against  them.  Involved  here 
are  almost  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
8,215  schoolchildren  receiving  lunches. 
We  carmot  tell  at  this  point  how  many 
of  these  children  would  be  dropped  from 
the  program  in  the  event  of  a  fund  cut- 
off. But,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  other 
schools,  we  could  expect  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  number  of  lunches  served 
esuih  day. 

I  have  described  this  sad  situation  in 
Georgia  as  it  has  been  reported  to  me. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  duplicated  in  other 
States  whose  schools  have  lost  their  title 
I  school  lunch  money. 

I  have  already  conceded  that  I  do  not 
have  all  of  the  answers  to  this  very  com- 
plex problern  of  hunger  in  America.  But 
I  do  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
it  by  taking  school  lunches  away  from 
little  hungry  children. 

I  can  find  no  justification — not  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  certainly  not 
in  the  name  of  humanity — for  allowing 
such  a  practice  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  at 
this  time  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  prompt  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received,  and,  without  objection,  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  bill  iS.  1472)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  exempt  school 
lunch  programs  from  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadge,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  unanimous  consent. 


S.  1473— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
INCLUDE  CUSTOMS  INSPECTORS 
IN  THE  CATEGORY  OP  HAZARD- 
OUS   OCCUPATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  section  8336 ic) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  add  cus- 
toms inspectors  to  the  categories  of  Fed- 
eral employees  deemed  to  be  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations. 

I  originally  introduced  this  bill  on 
July  13,  1967,  as  S.  2108  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, and  time  has  not  lessened  the 
danger  nor  decreased  the  hazards  to 
these  employees. 

Customs  inspectors  are  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  customs  laws.  En- 
forcement includes  securing  and  acting 
upon  information  of  actual  or  suspected 
violations  of  the  customs  laws,  where 
necessary  making  searches,  seizures,  and 
arrests. 

One  of  the  potentially  dangerous  per- 
sons is  the  narcotic  offender  and  smug- 
gler. Many  narcotics  seizures  are  made 
from  these  persons,  and  many  of  them 
are  criminals  of  the  most  vicious  type. 
Por  example,  at  the  small  port  of  San 
Luis,  Ai'iz.,  a  customs  inspector  found 
narcotics  In  the  possession  of  a  border- 
crosser  while  making  a  routine  search, 
without  any  idea  of  the  past  criminal 
record  of  the  individual.  When  the  sub- 
ject wsis  arrested  and  his  backgroimd 
checked,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  eight  felony  counts,  includ- 


ing rape,  assault,  kidnaping,  and  robbery. 
The  danger  of  contaet  with  such  an  in- 
dividual is  obvious. 

To  cite  a  recent  example,  last  summer 
at  the  San  Ysidro,  Calif.,  border  station 
a  suspected  narcotics  smuggler  pulled 
his  gun  on  a  customs  inspector  and  forced 
him  to  drive  the  abductor  and  a  woman 
companion  through  the  customs  barrier. 
The  suspect  kept  his  gun  in  the  side  of 
the  inspector  while  the  woman  kept 
screaming  "Kill  him,  kill  him."  The  ni- 
spector  effected  a  miraculous  escape  when 
the  suspect  ordered  the  car  stopped  and 
the  inspector  was  able  to  break  away 
and  dive  into  a  roadside  ditch.  The  two 
suspects  who  had  lengthy,  impressive 
criminal  records  were  later  captured 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  hazards  in- 
herent in  face-to-face  contact  with 
criminal  types,  there  are  the  out  of  the 
ordinary'  hazards  inherent  in  a  job  that 
must  be  performed  under  conditions  of 
constant  strain  and  increasing  workload 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  we  have 
a  large  number  of  inspectors  affected  by 
such  pressure  diseases  as  coronary  at- 
tacks and  hypertension.  This  pressuc  is 
present  at  every  customs  installation 
from  the  smallest  one-man  port  to  the 
teeming  border  crossings,  international 
airports,  and  great  seaports 

Like  other  enforcement  officers,  cus- 
toms inspectors  are  subject  to  call  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  In  addition  to 
an  erratic  working  schedule,  customs 
inspectors  constantly  face  personal  haz- 
ards other  than  those  normally  incident 
to  most  enforcement  duties.  Hazards  are 
ever  present  in  boarding  or  leaving  ves- 
sels, from  falling  into  open  hatches,  in 
stepping  on  slippery  decks,  from  walking 
among  rails  and  switches  at  lailioad 
terminals,  from  speeding  fork  trucks,  and 
swinging  cranes. 

Customs  inspectors  continually  come 
into  personal  contact  with  vessel  officers, 
crewmembers.  and  the  traveling  public 
who  are  oftentimes  antagonistic  and 
belligerent.  In  many  Instances,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  small  ships  or 
at  isolated  ports,  he  performs  his  duties 
away  from  crowded  piers  and  terminals 
and  may  be  the  only  enforcement  officer 
on  duty. 

In  addition  to  duty  assignments  at  sea- 
ports and  airports  throughout  the  coun- 
try, customs  inspectors  are  employed  at 
customs  ports  of  entiy  and  customs  sta- 
tions along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders.  At  these  points  they  come  m  di- 
rect contact  with  persons  of  all  types  and 
descriptions,  including  all  manner  of 
criminals. 

In  routine  searches  along  the  border 
it  is  common  to  discover  concealed  weap- 
ons such  as  knives,  switchblades,  brass 
knuckles,  revolvers,  and  automatic 
pistols.  Knives  have  been  found  dangling 
on  the  end  of  a  string  down  a  suspect's 
pants  leg  attached  from  his  belt.  Guns 
have  been  found  strapped  to  the  legs  or 
taped  there  with  masking  or  adhesive 
tape. 

In  consideration  of  the  extnme  haz- 
ards of  the  inspectors'  work,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  a  matter  of  plain  justice,  they 
should  be  included  as  a  class  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  8336 (c^  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  along  with  other 
Federal  employees  subject  to  no  greater 
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hazards  In  the  performance  of  their  as- 
Kl^ed  duties. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  m  full  In 
the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  aUI 
be  received  and  appropr.ately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  bill  'S  1473  to  amend  section 
8336' c  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  include  tlie  position  ol  custom.s  in- 
spector in  the  category  of  hazardous 
occupations  introduced  uy  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouoH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  un  Post 
OCQce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  i:i  the  Record,  as  follows 

a  1473 
8f  It  enacted  by  fie  Seriate  and  Hou.ii> 
of  Revfientativea  of  tne  Vntted  States  o' 
A'ne'ira  in  Coruj-e^a  a.i^emh^ed  Thd'  tni"  tl.'-.sr 
»«n'^nce  of  section  8336  'O  of  title  5.  United 
S^tea  Cixle.  Is  amended  ^y  Inserting  im- 
mediately ifter  Cnlted  States"  the  follow- 
ing      or   who   U  a  cu-stonis   Inspector". 


S.  1475— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  X  AND  TITLE  XVI 
OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  contin- 
uing? my  efforts  to  improve,  through  Fed- 
eral legislation,  the  opportunities  of 
needy  blind  persons  who  must  depend 
for  support  upon  publicly  provided  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  blind.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  containing  several  proposals 
to  Bimend  title  X  and  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Since  my  election  to  the  U  S.  Senate, 
Mr  E*resident.  it  has  been  a  particular 
privilege  and.  I  believe,  a  particular  op- 
portunity for  me  to  work  with  and  for 
our  sightless  fellow  citizens  in  their 
courageous  stiniKgle  to  achieve  full  and 
equal  participation  ui  all  aspects  and 
activities  of  our  Nation  s  life 

Blmd  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country,  join  together  in  common  cause 
in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  worlcing  together  in  this  organiza- 
tion toward  the  realization  of  common 
objectives  and  a  shared  philosophy — this 
organization  and  I,  Mr  President,  have 
joined  forces  to  improve  conditions  and 
to  equalize  opportunitus  for  all  persons 
without  sight  in  our  Nation 

One  object  of  our  labors  has  btM^'n  the 
improvement  of  the  Federal-State  pro- 
i<rams  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  estab- 
lished LUider  title  X  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act 

We,  the  blind,  and  I.  have  sought  to 
make  public  assistance  to  the  blind  an 
ad.'unct  to  rehabilitation,  a  force  to  stim- 
ulate hope,  to  encourage  initiative  and 
effort,  a  means  and  a  way  of  i;ainin« 
restoration  of  self-sufflciency  and  inde- 
pendence 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  satis- 
factions as  a  US.  Senator  that  sonif  of 
the  proposals  I  have  spon.sored  have 
been  accepted  by  Congress  and  are  now 
Federal  law— and  because  of  this,  blind 
men  and  women  have  receivt-d  .some 
measures  of  help  as  they  strive  so  brave- 
ly and  so  determinedly  to  help  th'-m- 
selves  and  to  help  each  ritiier 

Mr  President,  althoui^h  Congress  has. 
on  numerous  occaolons.  indicated  by  its 


enactments  that  aid  to  the  blmd  should 
be  directed  toward  tlie  go«d  of  aj>slsting 
blind  persons  to  reduce  or  to  entirely 
eliminate  their  dependence  upon  public 
welfare,  to  achieve  .self-support  through 
the  use  of  their  talenUs  and  training — 
still  the  ancient  and  outmoded  concepts 
of  the  Elizabethan  "poor  laws"  continue 
to  oppre.s.s  the  needy  blind  and  obstruct 
their  effort.s.  making  release  from  relief 
an  almost  unattainabfe  possibility 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  would 
remove  these  unsocial  and  uneconomic 
roadblocks  from  the  law  and  from  the 
lives  of  blind  people. 

In  summary.  Mr  President,  my  bill 
would  do  the  following' : 

Se<'tion  1  would  not  only  require  that 
the  basic  human  iu>ed.s  of  blind  persons 
be  met  by  the  m.ilntenance  of  standards 
compatible  with  decency  and  health  by 
State  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind,  but 
would  also  require  that  the  .specialized 
needs,  tlie  needs  which  blind  persons 
have  because  they  are  blind,  be  fully  met 
.wid  provided  for  by  sucli  programs. 

Section  J  would  remove  the  length  of 
time  limitation — of  12  months  obligatory 
.ind  36  months  pennl.NSlve — on  the  ex- 
emption of  all  Income  and  resources  of 
a  recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  having  a 
State-approved  rehabilitation  plan  for 
cwhieving  self-support. 

Section  3  provides  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  a  relative  may  be  held 
liable  to  contribute  to  a  needy  blind 
person 

Section  4  would  prohibit  any  State 
agency  admim^terinK  a  federally  sup- 
p«jited  progiam  of  aid  to  the  blind  from 
reqiUring  recipients  under  such  a  pro- 
gram t<i  .subject  their  pro[)erty  to  Hens 
or  to  transfer  their  property  to  such 
atiency  as  a  condition  for  receiving  aid 
and  assistance. 

Section  5  provides  for  a  minimum  pub- 
lic assLstance  i>ayment.  which  would  per- 
mit the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs,  and. 
in  addition,  would  recognize  and  allow 
for  tile  ^atLsfaction  of  the  six-clallzed 
needs  resultiriK  from  the  circumstances 
of  blindne.ss.  This  provision  would  also 
require  that  needs  !)ecullar  to  an  indi- 
vidual— diabetic  diet,  homemaker  help, 
et  cetera — be  also  adequately  provided 
for  by  State  pro^'rams  of  aid  to  the  needy 
blmd 

Section  6  provides  that  the  social  serv- 
ices which  are  to  be  made  available  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance  under  the 
welfare  amendments  of  1962.  .sliall  be 
^'lven  only  to  persons  who  request  them, 
that  the  amount  of  aid  a  per.son  is  en- 
titled to  receive  in  nowi.se  sliall  be  con- 
tingent upon  his  acceptance  of  social 
services,  and  that  such  .services  be  de- 
fined and  administered  on  a  categorical 
basis. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  Federal  financial  participation  in 
money  payments  to  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind. 

This  proposed  matching  formula 
change  would  raise  the  pre.sent  basic 
grant  of  $31  of  the  first  S37  to  S42  80  of 
the  first  $50,  and  it  would  laise  the  pres- 
ent matching  celing  trom  $75  to  SIOO. 
with  the  variable  ^'raiit  formula  deter- 
mining an  additional  Federal  share  of 
50  percent  to  66  ;;ercent  of  the  difference 
between  $50  and  $100. 


Section  8  requires  that  any  Increase  In 
Federal  financial  sharing  In  aid  to  the 
blind  payments  Intended  to  raise  the 
level  of  money  payments  to  recipients  be 
given  to  States  only  upon  the  condition 
that  the  States  will  pass  on  the  addi- 
tional money  to  recipients  without  a 
reduction  In  the  State's  or  the  local  share 
m  such  payments 

Section  9  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
any  durational  residence  requirement  as 
an  eligibility  condition  for  receiving  aid 
to  the  blind  pavments. 

The  VICE  PRF:SIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

Tlie  bin  iS  1475'  to  amend  titles  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  t«i 
improve  the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind 
so  that  they  will  more  effectively  encour- 
age and  assist  blind  Individuals  in 
achieving  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruitful  life,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  1476— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN- 
CREASES IN  DETERMINING  PUB- 
LIC ASSISTANCE  NEEDS 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935.  Congress  has  acted  many  times 
providing  for  Increases  in  social  security 
payments. 

Congress  has  taken  these  actions  to 
raise  the  level  of  such  payments.  Uiat 
aged  and  blind  and  other  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries might  have  more  money  m 
their  monthly  checks  and  be  able  to  live 
better,  to  eat  and  clothe  themselves  bet- 
ter, to  live  in  better  circumstances. 

Yes;  many  Congresses  have  acted  to 
raise  the  level  of  social  security  payments, 
but  far  too  often  the  intended  benefici- 
aries of  congressional  generosity  have 
not  benefited  at  all  from  such  ameliora- 
tive legislation. 

There  are  millions  of  social  security 
recipients.  Mr.  President,  whose  social 
secunty  checks  are  Just  not  sufficient  to 
allow  them  to  live  even  at  the  lowest 
standard  of  decent  and  healthy  living,  so 
these  vast  numbers  of  people  must  sup- 
plement their  totally  inadequate  income 
with  public  assistance,  with  veterans 
compensation  or  with  payments  from 
private  insurance  plans. 

And  the  structural  nature  of  these 
supplemental  income  programs  are  such 
that  as  social  security  payments  are  in- 
creased, supplementary  payments  are 
decreased  in  the  amoimt  of  the  social 
.security  increase — thus,  social  .security 
beneficiaries  in  large  numbers  are  not 
$1  better  off.  after  an  Increase  in  .social 
.security  payments  has  been  passed  by 
Congress  than  they  were  before. 

Although  I  am  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  social  security  recipients  who 
get  additional  Income  from  veterans 
compensation  and  from  private  insur- 
ance plans,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  is  particularly  directed  to  help  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  who  also  re- 
ceive public  assistance,  for  these  are  our 
most  needy  citizens,  yet  many  of  them 
fail  to  benefit  at  all  when  we  in  the 
Congress  legislate  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity payments. 
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To  understand  the  reason  for  this,  re- 
quires an  imderstandlng  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  system. 

When  a  person  applies  for  aid,  after 
consideration  of  various  budgetary 
items — food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and 
similar  necessaries — a  dollar  amount  is 
determined  upon  and  his  total  need  is 
established — let  us  say,  at  $80  a  month. 

Then,  available  resources  are  ascer- 
tained— unexempt  earnings,  regular 
contributions  from  relatives,  pensions, 
insurance,  and  other  forms  of  fixed  and 
regiilarly  received  income. 

Social  security  payments,  whether  re- 
ceived because  of  retirement  or  disabil- 
ity, are  classed  as  available  resources. 

Since  public  assistance  is  only  In- 
tended as  supplementary  help — help 
provided  in  addition  to  available  re- 
sources— social  security  payments  are 
used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  public  as- 
sistance grants. 

So  that  the  person  who  has  an  estab- 
lished need,  according  to  public  assist- 
ance standards,  of  $80  monthly,  and  who 
receives  the  minimum  social  security 
l^ayment  of  $55,  will  be  given  a  $25 
monthly  public  assistance  grant. 

If  this  same  person's  social  security 
payment  should  be  raised  from  the  pres- 
ent $55  to,  let  us  say,  $65,  this  rise  in 
social  security  will  have  no  value  for  this 
person. 

It  will  only  mean  that  instead  of  his 
public  assistance  grant  being  $25  it  will 
b*^  S15  a  month. 

The  person  intended  by  Congress  to 
be  benefited  by  the  social  security  pay- 
ment increase  will  not  benefit  at  all. 

The  State  and  county  where  the  man 
lives,  which  provide  his  public  assistance 
.support,  will  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
the  congressional  generosity. 

My  bill  would  change  this. 

It  would  amend  titles  I.  X,  XTV.  and 
XVI — the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — to  exempt  all  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments  made 
subsequent  to  January  I.  1972,  from  con- 
sideration in  detei-mining  a  person's 
need  for  public  assistance  and  the 
amount  of  aid  he  should  receive. 

This  proposal,  enacted  into  Federal 
law.  would  assure  that  increases  in  so- 
i  lal  security  payments  provided  by  Con- 
cress  to  improve  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons would,  in  fact,  be  actually  available 
to  them  as  increased  monthly  income. 

Nor  is  the  concept  which  I  propose  of 
exemptln,?  certain  income  from  consid- 
eration as  an  available  resource  when 
determining  a  person's  need  for  public 
assistance  a  novel  and  startling  concept 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Except  that.  Mr.  President,  previously 
adopted  measures  have  only  been  half- 
measures  and.  therefore,  have  almost 
totally  failed  to  achieve  the  objective 
they  were  intended  to  further. 

In  the  Social  Seciuity  Amendments 
of  1965.  Mr.  President,  Congress  acted 
as  I  now  propose  it  act  again — it  pro- 
.  ided  that  the  social  security  increase  of 
that  year  might  be  exempt  up  to  $5 
monthly  from  consideration  In  deter- 
mining a  person's  public  assistance  need. 

But.  Mr.  President,  although,  in  1965, 


Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  $5  monthly  exemption, 
it  failed  woefully  to  implement  this  rec- 
ognition with  effective  legislation. 

For  it  was  left  up  to  the  States  whether 
to  exempt  the  $5  minimum  increase  in 
social  security  payments,  and  only  24 
States  have  acted  affirmatively  in  this 
matter. 

Again  in  the  1967  social  security 
amendments,  it  was  the  very  same  dis- 
appointing situation. 

In  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Congress  authorized  States 
to  exempt  up  to  $7.50  monthly  of  social 
security  payments,  and  this  time  only 
nine  States  acted  affirmatively. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  do  effec- 
tively what  Congress  did.  ineffectively, 
both  in  1965  and  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  as  Federal  law, 
would  make  sure  that  any  proposed  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments  would 
actually  be  received  by  social  security 
beneficiaries,  for  my  proposal  would  be 
msmdatory  on  the  States  and  not  op- 
tional with  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1476)  to  amend  titles  I, 
IV,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  such  titles  from  having  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  reduced  be- 
cause of  increases  in  the  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  title 
II  of  such  act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1477— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  INCLUDE  DISABILITY 
BENEFICIARIES  IN  THE  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  although 

I  believe  the  greatest  legislative  accom- 
plishment of  the  89th  Congress  was  the 
establishment  of  the  social  security- 
based  health  insurance  program  for  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65, 1  also  believe  that 
this  program  must  not  remain  limited 
only  to  elderly  persons. 

Rather,  I  believe  this  program  must  be 
changed  and  so  expanded  that  benefi- 
ciaries of  social  security-provided  dis- 
ability insurance  payments  may  share  in 
its  benefits,  may  be  included  in  tlie  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  program. 

To  achieve  this  most  worthwhile  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  that  individuals  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits — or  child's 
benefits  based  on  disability — under  title 

II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  individ- 
uals entitled  to  permanent  disability  an- 
nuities— or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability— imder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health 
insurance  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  men  and 
women  who  are  elderly  and  retired  on 
social  security  payments  must  live  and 
manage  on  very  limited  income  have  a 
great  need  that  their  health  care  costs 
be  met  by  the  social  insurance  method, 
so,  too,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
health  care  costs  of  those  who  must  live 


and  manage  on  limited  income  because 
they  are  disabled,  because  they  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram be  met  by  the  very  .same  concept 
of  social  insurance  enacted  into  Federal 
law. 

For  the  limited  income  problem  of  the 
disabled  insurance  beneficiary  is  the 
very  same  as  that  of  the  retired  elderly 
person— the  amount  of  his  payment  is 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  old-age 
benent  for  which  he  v.ouId  be  eligible  if 
he  were  to  retire. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
older  people,  in  eencral.  liave  need  for 
more  medical  and  hospital  care  and  less 
ability  to  iiay  for  such  care  than  is  the 
case  with  younger  persons. 

It  is  equally  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
disabled  persons,  with  verified,  medically 
determined  disabilities,  in  general,  have 
need  for  more  medical  and  hcspital  care 
than  retired  persons  who,  though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  .still  may  be  robust  and 
well. 

It  is  equally  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
persons  whose  disabilities  are  chronic, 
are  constantly  in  need  of  medical  and 
hospital  attention. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  the  disabled, 
living  on  a  limited  income  of  social 
security,  pay  for  their  health  care  costs 
now,  when  they  are  confronted  by  the 
shockingly  high  expenses  of  a  .-udden 
accident  or  a  major  illness,  or  the  pro- 
longed anguish  of  a   terminal  disease? 

Some,  of  course,  may  have  savings  to 
draw  upon — to  pay  doctors'  and  hos- 
pital bills,  nurses'  wages  and  drug- 
gists' charge.  But,  as  you  well  know,  Mr. 
President,  savings,  so  long  in  building, 
soon  disappear. 

Savings,  so  slowly  accumulated  and  so 
carefully  hoarded  for  use  to  supplement 
insufficient  social  security  i^ayments. 
soon  disappear. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  there  are  family 
reserves  and  the  earnings  of  family 
members  to  draw  ui»n — of  course,  the 
health-care  costs  of  the  disabled  can  be 
imposed  upon  responsible  relatives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  disabled, 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  disability  in- 
surance program,  faced  with  the  disa-s- 
trous  financial  consequences  of  impaired 
health  or  additional  disabilities,  may 
turn,  in  their  grevious  need,  to  charity — 
yes,  for  them  there  is  always  charity — 
there  is  always  public  vcelf are  and  private 
charity. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  these  uneco- 
nomic and  unsocial  methods  of  meeting 
the  health-care  costs  of  the  retired  el- 
derly, and,  with  equal  force  and  convic- 
tion. I  reject  them  for  paying  the  health- 
care bills  of  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  I  supported  the'^ 
social  insurance  method  for  paying  the 
price  exacted  for  restorrd  health  and  re- 
paired bodies  for  the  elderly,  i  urge  its 
adoption  for  the  disabled. 

Just  as  I  preferred  the  advanced  i>ay- 
ment  with  established  rights  method  to 
the  public  or  private  charity  method,  or 
the  responsible  relatives  method,  for  the 
elderly,  I  urge  its  adoption  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

My  bill  as  Federal  law  would  provide 
health-care  benefits  to  the  disabled,  ben- 
efits specified  and  describee^  in  Federal 
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law  and  r  Kulation  rather  than  havln« 
such  benefits  dependent  upon  a  s<jcial 
case  worker's  biased  judnment  or  uncer- 
tain whim 

My  measure  as  Federal  law  would  pro- 
vide health-care  benefits  to  disabled  per- 
sons by  right  upon  establishment  of  eli- 
gibility m  accordance  with  requirements 
specified  and  described  in  Federal  law 
and  reRuIatlons.  rather  than  have  receipt 
of  such  benefits  dependent  upon  a 
means'  test  standard  of  proven  pov- 
erty or  demonstrated  destitution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1477'  to  provide  that  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  or  child  s  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  individuals  entitled  to 
permanent  disability  annuities  or  child's 
annuities  based  on  dLsability  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceivet*.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  1480— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PRESENT  THE  .MED.AL  OF  HONOR 
TO  FRANK  BORMAN,  JAMES 
LOVELL.  AND  WILLL^M  ANDERS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  re'ereiice.  a 
bill  to  confer  the  Medal  of  Honor  on  as- 
tronauts Frank  Bornian.  James  Lovell, 
and  William  .\nders 

Mr  F*resident.  the  Medal  of  Honor  Is 
the  highest  .Tiilltary  award  for  bravery 
that  can  be  given  to  any  individual  in  the 
United  States  of  Amenca  It  was  orig- 
inally conceived  in  the  1860's.  and  was 
first  presented  m  1863  Ever  smce  that 
time  It  has  come  to  symbolize  the  highest 
and  best  of  the  American  ideal.s. 

Traditionally,  the  Medal  of  Honor  has 
been  awarded  to  members  of  the  US. 
Armed  Forces  who  have  shown  exem- 
plary courage  and  bravery  m  time  of 
war  It  has  been  <iven  to  recognize  those 
men  who  have  risked  their  lives  for  their 
country,  and  have  performed  deeds  that 
distinguished  their  gallantry  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty 

On  some  occasions  in  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  Individual  exploits  taking  place  dur- 
ing peacetime  For  e.xample,  Floyd  Ben- 
nett, a  US.  Navy  machini.st.  wa.s  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  heroic  con- 
tributions to  the  famous  Byrd  Arctic 
Expedition  Richard  E  Byrd.  who  piloted 
the  first  aircraft  over  the  North  Pole. 
was  also  presented  with  the  Medal  of 
Honor  by  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
George  R  Cholister  and  Henry  Clay 
Dre.xly  were  awarded  Medals  of  Honor 
for  their  bravery  during  a  fire  that  broke 
out  aboard  the  USS  Trenton  in  Octo- 
ber of  19124 

In  all.  Congress  has  acted  to  pre.sent 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  16  persons  who 
have  acted  with  unusual  bravery  and 
heroi.sm  m  peacetime.  Including;  such 
men  as  Richard  P  Hobson,  .Adoiphus 
Greely,  'WilUam  C  Billy'  Mitchell,  and 
eight  unknown  soldiers. 
On  December  14.  1927  by  a  special  act 


of  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
presented  to  Col  Charles  .A  Linbergh, 
US  .Amiy  .Air  Corps  Reserve  upon  his 
succe.ssful  completion  of  the  first  non- 
stop trans-Atlantic  airplane  flight  The 
citation  of  this  act  reads  as  follows. 

P-ir  JlsplayUig  iienilc  i-ouru^je  aiid  sk.li;  ja 
dk  iiavlijator  aI  Uie  rlaJt  of  his  life  by  his  ncn- 
si4>p  ftlKtit  :n  :Ua  Alrplaiic.  the  Spirit  of  i'r 
LouLn.  tnttu  N'ew  York  CUy  U>  Paris.  Prance 
*>  31  May.  1927.  by  which  Colonel  Llnbergh 
not  only  iu-.hleve<l  iMe  greatest  Individual 
',ruitnph  of  riny  American  citizen  but  dem- 
.)n»tr!it*id  that  'ravel  licroM  tlie  ix*an  by  alr- 
L-raff  wiis  piiBBlble 

Congress  recognized  the  significance 
of  Colonel  Lmbergh's  accomplishment, 
and   awarded   the   Medal  of  Honor  not 

only  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  heroism, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  future  implica- 
tions of  trans -.At  Ian  tic  flight  as  well  I 
'hmk  we  would  all  agree  that  such  skill 
and  courage  should  be  awarded,  for  it  is 
so  expressive  of  the  .American  creative 
.spirit 

Mr  President,  on  December  21,  1968, 
we  wiinr.ssed  an  even  greater  example  of 
American  skill  and  courage  Mankind 
entered  a  new  era  when  Apollo  8  broke 
the  k'ravntational  bonds  of  earth  and  .sent 
men  to  the  moon  for  the  first  time  In 
histt)r>'. 

Three  men — Col  PYank  Borman.  U.S. 
.Air  Force,  Capt  James  Lovell.  US  Navy, 
and  Lt  Col.  'WilliHin  Anders,  US  Air 
Force — led  the  way  m  this  great  adven- 
ture, displaying  heroic  courage  and  skill 
as  they  guided  ttielr  .spacecraft  to  the 
moon,  a  historical  achievement  compar- 
ative to  the  first  ain^lane  flight  by  tiie 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Kawk.  or  Co- 
lumbus' voyage  to  America. 

It  IS  fitting  that  we  .should  honor  these 
men — and  the  thousands  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  of  NASA — who 
made  It  possible  for  America  to  pioneer 
the  path  ui  the  moon.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  today,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  President  to  present  in  tlie 
name  of  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Col  P'rank  Borman.  Capt.  James  Lovell. 
and  LI.  Col    William  Anders. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  thf  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  1480'  authorizing  the 
President  ol  ttie  United  States  to  ))re.sent 
in  the  name  of  Congress,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Col  Frank  Borman,  US  Air 
Force,  Capt.  Jame.s  Lovell,  US  Na\T. 
and  Lt  Col  William  Anders,  US  Air 
Force,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Y.\rborouch, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
F^Ei  oRD,  as  follows: 

S   1480 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatite.%  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtvica  m  Congrets  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  L'nited  States  be  ind  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  to  present  In  the  name  of 
CongreaB,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Colonel 
Frank  Borman  tJnIted  States  .Mr  F'rce, 
Captain  James  Ixivell.  United  .States  Navy, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  .\nder=. 
L'nlted  States  .Mr  Force,  for  displaying  heroic 
courage  and  skill  by  successfully  completing 


the  historic  flight  of  the  Apollo  8  spacecraft 
.'rom  -he  earth  to  the  moon  and  back,  (r  in, 
December  21,  1968.  until  December  28,  1968 
by  which  they  achieved  the  great-eet  tec).- 
nlcBl  triumph  of  man  In  this  eentur\ . 
demon.strating  the  feasibility  of  travel  •., 
and  around  the  mojn.  and  leading  mankind 
into  a  new  era  of  scientific  accomplisliment 
and  discovery 


S.  1482— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  NORRIS-LA  GUARDIA 
ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Goldwater  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  so  as  to  restore  juris- 
diction to  our  Federal  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  to  grant  injunctive  relief,  where 
otherwise  appropriate,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  where  the  relief  sought  is  to 
enjoin  the  breach  of  a  clause,  contained 
m  a  contract  between  an  employer  and  a 
labor  organization,  forbidding  a  strike, 
slowdown,  sitdown.  or  other  interference 
with  production,  or  a  lockout. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  permit  the  granting  of  injunctive 
relief  in  the  event  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
in  violation  of  a  contract  between  an 
employer  and  a  labor  organization.  Such 
injunctions  may  not  now  be  granted 
because  of  a  holding  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
court  in  Sinclair  v.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  238. 
That  decision  was  to  the  effect  that,  al- 
though .section  301  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  gives  an  employer  the  right  to  brins 
an  action  against  a  union  for  going  on 
strike  in  violation  of  its  no-strike  pledge 
in  a  collective- bargaining  contract,  the 
courts  are  .severely  limited  in  the  relief 
they  can  grant  to  the  employer,  since  they 
are  prohibited  by  section  4  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  from  Issuing  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  strike. 

In  other  words,  section  4  of  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  denying  to  the 
Federal  courts  the  only  enforcement 
power  which  could  insure  that  the  breach 
of  a  labor  union's  contractual  commit- 
ment not  to  strike  would  be  speedily 
remedied. 

The  authorities  are  almost  unanimous 
in  ix)inting  out  that  an  action  for  dam- 
ages is.  in  fact,  an  Insufficient  deterrent 
to  breaches  of  no-strike  pledges  because 
unions  in  too  many  instances  have  little 
hesitancy  to  .subject  themselves  to  a 
diflRcult-to-calculatc  damage  action  tried 
by  a  jury  several  years  later,  in  order  to 
reap  the  immediate  uains  which  might  be 
secured  by  str»e  action,  even  though 
such  action  would  be  in  violation  of  an 
existing  collective-bargaining  contract. 

These  .same  authorities  point  out  that 
a  remedy  restricted  to  damajzes  is  in- 
appropriate, since  the  loss  of  orders,  cus- 
tomers, and  goodwill  which  results  from 
such  work  stoppages  and  disruptions 
constitutes  an  Irreparable  injury  to  the 
employer,  which  cannot  be  adequately 
conipensated  for  in  money  damages. 
Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter,  an 
employer  can  rarely  afford  to  jeopardize 
labor-management  relations  by  suing  a 
union  made  up  of  his  own  employees, 
after  the  end  of  a  strike. 

However,  even  If  actions  for  damages 
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were  adequate  to  compensate  employers 
for  losses  and  injury  suffered  as  a  result 
of  violations  of  no-strike  pledges  by  labor 
unions,  and  clearly  they  are  not,  they 
would  still  remain  completely  inadequate 
to  protect  the  public  Interest.  Further- 
more, when  parties  enter  into  contrac- 
tural  commitments  not  to  strike  and  not 
to  lockout,  it  is  a  peaceful  and  harmoni- 
ous relationship  and  continuity  of  op- 
erations which  they  want,  if  they  are 
dealing  in  good  faith,  not  damages,  and 
the  public  interest  demands  that  they  be 
held  to  those  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  if  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  imagine  a  situation  more  incon- 
sistent and  more  at  variance  with  our 
national  labor  policy  than  that  which  is 
disclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  against 
Atkinson, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  same  as  S.  2455,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  I  hope 
that  this  will  receive  the  prompt  consid- 
eration which  I  believe  it  deserves. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  '  S.  1482 )  to  amend  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  so  as  to  permit  the 
granting  of  injunctive  relief  in  suits 
brought  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  con- 
tracts between  employers  and  labor 
organizations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannhj 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Goldwater),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-. 

S,  1483— INTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DENY  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
TO  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
deny  tax-exempt  status  to  labor  organi- 
zations which  use  membership  dues  or 
assessments  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  were 
spent  by  labor  imions  In  the  last  national 
elections. 

What  makes  this  practice  so  iniquitous 
is  that  much  of  this  money  is  collected 
by  the  unions  under  compulsory  union 
shop  arrangements,  with  large  numbers 
of  workers  having  to  pay  dues  to  the 
unions  against  their  will  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  money  will  be  used 
to  support  candidates  which  they  op- 
pose. Moreover,  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers seldom  have  any  voice  in  the  de- 
cisions as  to  which  candidates  are  to  be 
supported  or  opposed  by  the  union.  Even 
the  elected  union  officials  at  the  local 
level  have  no  voice  in  these  matters, 
their  function  being  to  see  to  it  that  the 
dues  money  is  transmitted  to  COPE  or- 
^'anizatlons. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  note  in 
passing  that  in  spending  their  members' 
money  in  this  manner  the  unions  are 
engaging  In  unlawful  activity  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  an  act  which  makes  it  a  crime  for 
any  union  to  make  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office  including  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative. It  provides  for  punishment  by 
fine  and  Imprisonment  for  any  union 


officer  responsible  for  making,  or  any 
candidate  who  receives,  any  such  contri- 
bution. This  criminal  statute  has  been  on 
the  books  since  1947,  but  since  no  seri- 
ous effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  it, 
the  unions  are  able,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  ignore  its  provisions.  Vigorous 
enforcement  of  this  law  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  this  serious  abuse  of  union  power 
and  provide  more  effective  protection 
to  rank-and-file  employees. 

Mr.  President,  tax  exemption  is  a  priv- 
ilege, and  if  unions  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  that  privilege  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  abide  by  the  same  rules  as 
other  exempt  organizations.  There  is  no 
logical  justification  for  carving  out  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  them,  particularly  when  this 
special  rule,  in  effect,  condones  flagrant 
and  persistent  violations  of  a  Federal 
criminal  law.  The  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduce today  will  make  it  clear  that  un- 
ions are  not  entitled  to  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus if  they  engage  in  political  activities. 

Mr.  President,  tmions  enjoy  a  tax-ex- 
empt status  imder  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Usts  various  categories  of  ex- 
empt organizations  among  which  are  la- 
bor unions,  fraternal  clubs,  religious, 
charitable,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  civic  asso- 
ciations, and  so  on.  Of  the  more  than  two 
dozen  groups  listed  there  is  only  one 
group  that  can  engage  in  political  action 
without  being  disqualified  for  tax  exemp- 
tion. That  group  is  labor.  A  chamber  of 
commerce  group  that  spends  any  part  of 
its  funds  for  political  purposes  would 
quickly  lose  its  exemption  status,  and 
the  same  would  happen  to  a  religious 
or  educational  organization,  a  public 
welfare  organization,  a  social  club,  or  any 
of  the  others.  Only  one  group  has  the 
privilege  of  engapin5  in  po'itical  action 
while  still  retaining  the  exemption 
status. 

Now,  the  interesting  point  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  statutory  language 
which  would  authorize  this  special  treat- 
ment for  unions,  nor  is  there  any  legis- 
lative history  to  support  it.  It  is  purely 
and  simply  a  position  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  officially  articulated  for  the  first 
time  under  the  Johnson  administration. 
In  other  words,  the  position  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  that  a  union  is 
tax  exempt  no  matter  how  much  of  its 
money  it  spends  for  political  purposes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  makes 
such  expenditures  a  Federal  crime. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
he  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1483)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  to  labor  organizations 
which  use  membership  dues  or  assess- 
ments for  political  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fannin,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 


S.  1487— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROVIDING  TAX  RELIEF  FOR 
"PUEBLO"  CREWMEN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce at  this  time  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia  (Mr,  Cranston),  a  bill  that  re- 
quires our  most  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
April  15  deadline  for  filing  of  Federal 
income  tax  returns,  we  are  faced  with 
the  horrors  that  beset  ujiall  to  some  de- 
cree or  another — as  w«|try  working  our 
way  through  the  m<ftefof  columns  and 
forms  and  deductions  and  all  the  other 
items  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
filing  our  tax  returns.  On  February  18. 
I  introduced  a  tax  refonn  measure.  S. 
1054,  and  armounced  that  I  would  soon 
be  introducing  another  tax  reform  pro- 
posal that  would,  if  enacted,  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  that  is  presently  being  borne 
principally  by  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  wage  earner.  I  am  presently 
drafting  that  measure  and  hope  to  have 
it  ready  for  introduction  in  the  near 
future. 

There  has,  however,  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Cranston,  a  situation  that  can- 
not wait  on  other  tax  reform  measures. 
This  is  a  situation  that  requires  this 
Congress  to  act  and  act  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  hearing 
much  about  the  inequities  that  exist  in 
oui'  present  tax  structure — and  exist  they 
do.  But.  I  do  not  think  that  any  are  more 
inhumane  than  the  taxation  of  the  pay 
received  by  the  82-member  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  while  they  were  beine  held 
in  captivity  by  the  North  Koreans  dur- 
ing those  agonizing  11  months. 

By  some  strange  quirk  of  fate,  had 
the  Pueblo  crew  been  prisoners  of  war, 
or  had  they  been  in  Vietnam  at  the  time 
of  their  capture,  they  would  not  have 
been  subject  to  such  taxation.  However, 
because  they  happened  to  be  assigned 
to  North  Korean  waters  and  not  to 
Vietnam,  they  are  not  legally  classified 
as  having  been  serving  within  a  combat 
zone  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the 
special  tax  treatment  that  would  have 
been  theirs  had  they  been  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  82-member  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  is  now  discovering  that  after  an 
11 -month  captivity.  Uncle  Sam  is  cruel 
enough  to  come  in  and  demand  taxes 
on  the  pay  they  earned  while  in  cap- 
tivity. 

No  one  can  or  should  argue  with  the 
tax  provisions  that  give  favored  lax 
treatment  to  prisoners  of  war.  Unless 
we  have  been  unfortunate  cnougl",  to 
have  undergone  the  same  experiences 
ourselves,  none  of  us  could  begin  to 
imagine  what  torture  such  individuals 
must  undergo.  A  lessening  of  their  tax 
burden  is  the  least  that  we  should  do 
for  them. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  as  we 
are  learning  from  the  investigation  into 
the  Pueblo  capture,  there  has  seldom 
been  such  punishment  infiicted  upon 
prisoners  of  war  as  was  suffered  by  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  during  their  11- 
month  captivity.  By  a  strange  quirk  of 
fate,  however,  the  Pueblo  crewmen  are 
being  subjected  to  taxation  that  is  cruel 
indeed. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
divorced  completely  from  the  inquirv 
into  the  canturo  of  the  Pueblo.  The  lact 
is,  that  the  capture  did  take  place  and 
these  crewmen  were  subjected  to  tort  ne 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans.  For 
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taxing  purposes,  they  certainly  should 
not  be  given  less  consideration  than  had 
they  been  assigned  to  a  combat  zone. 

I.  therefore,  introduce,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senator  Cranston,  a  bill 
that  would  give  the  Pueblo  crewmen  the 
same  tax  treatment  aa  if  they  nad  been 
assigned  to  a  combat  zone  that  is.  the 
pay  received  while  in  captivity  be  non- 
taxable Because  the  April  15  deadline 
for  filing  of  tax  returns  is  fast  approach- 
ing. I  urge  immediate  and  prompt  action 
on  this  measuie.  This  is  a  unique  situa- 
tion, which  demands  our  mu.st  expeditious 
consideratiun 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record,  an  article  by  Jim  G  Lucas. 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  appearing 
In  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  on  March  8. 
1969.  entitled:  Tough  Rap  After  Korea. 
U-Month  Captivity.  Now  Uncle  Sam  To 
Tax  Pueblo's  Crew  ' 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  1487  to  extend  to  tJie  per- 
sonnel of  the  US  S  Pueblo  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  combat  pay  uf  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  introduced  by  Mr 
MoNTOY.A.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committ^.-e  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

3  1487 
Sr-  tr  I'^acti'ct  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.ifntattie.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congreaa  assemb:ed.  That  for 
purp<:i8es  of  sections  112.  892.  and  3201  of  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.i4.  service  of  the 
ofBL-ers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  U  3  S. 
Pueblo  during  the  period  commencing  with 
the  day  on  which  the  Pueblo  was  flrst  at- 
tacked by  the  naval  forces  of  Nortii  Korea 
and  ending  m  the  day  on  which  the  surviv- 
ing ofBcers  and  members  of  the  crew  were 
released  by  the  go\erriment  of  North  Korea 
shall  be  treated  is  .service  in  a  combat  zone 
iwlthUi  the  aieaiUng  jf  station  112  of  such 
Code' 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Montoya. 
Ls  as  follows; 

ToiGH    Rap    Afteb    K.jrk.'*      11-Month    Cap- 
tivity. Ni'W  Unci-e  3am  To  Tax    "Puesi-o  s  ' 

Chew 

By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

CoRoNAiMj,  C.*i.ir — Uncle  Sam  Is  preparing 
to  take  a  ta.x  bite  out  of  the  money  the  V3S 
Pueblo's  82  crewmen  earned  during  their 
H-nionth  captivity  Ui  North  Korea. 

Had  *hey  been  in  Vietnam,  or  had  they 
been  legal  prisoners  (jf  war  they'd  get  favored 
tax  treatment  But  by  (^ulrk  of  f:tle  they  were 
neither 

They  were  illegal  detainees — whatever  that 
means — .uid  anless  the  law  or  the  tax  regula- 
tions are  changed  they  owe  taxes  on  the  pay 
accrued  during  their  captivity 

The  average  Pueblo  crewman  laid  up  be- 
tween »3  000  and  J7.0OO  on  the  books  while  he 
languished   in   prison   ■  utside   f*'.'  ni?yin^ 

But  after  they  were  freed  two  days  before 
Christmas  the  money  went  fast.  They  wanted 
new  cars  One  sailor  promptly  bought  a  new 
car  and  a  racing  engine  for  his  old  one 

Dozens  have  new  motorcyclee.  They've 
bought  expensive  hl-fl's  and  musical  instru- 
ments 

They  ve    splurged    on    expensive    gifts    for 


their  parents,  their  wiveii,  brothers,  slaters 
and  girl  friends  They've  been  Lord  Bountiful, 
and  it  has  t>een  a  glorlotus  twr>  months. 

But  now  .\prll  lb  Is  hearing  down 
I  had  a  Pueblo  sailor  In  the  other  day," 
said  a  tax  consultant  who  asked  that  his 
name  nut  be  used  "I  sweated  over  his  re- 
turns for  hours  No  matter  how  you  figured 
It.  that  boy  owed  a  whopping  tax  And  he  was 
flat  broke 

"In  this  buglne«s.  you  get  callous  If  a  client 
get*  his  finances  in  a  mess  and  can't  pay  his 
tax.    that's    his    problem — next   omm.    please. 

"But  when  that  s&Uor  walked  out  of  here 
with  that  retvim  In  his  hand.  I  never  wanted 
to  cry  so  bad  In  my  life  If  he  doesn't  pay.  of 
course,  the  penalties  start  piling  up.  At  least 
I  didn't  charge  hlin  anything  It's  a  tough 
mp  after  North  Korea  " 


S  1488— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  THE  MAELINO  OP  UN- 
SOLICITED DRUG  PRODUCTS  AND 
OTHER  POTENTIALLY  HARMFUL 
ITEMS 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
wotUd  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  prohibiting  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral from  accepting  for  mailing  and 
delivery  unsolicited  drug  products  and 
other  potentially  harmful  products. 

Last  year  Jimmy  Ingraham.  age  3.  of 
Rockville.  Md  ,  fell  mysteriously  asleep 
one  afternoon  and  could  not  be  awak- 
ened His  distraught  mother  called  the 
family  phy.sician  and  the  child  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  Thankfully,  Jimmy  was 
revr.  t'd  .several  hours  later  none  the  worse 
for  his  harrowing  bnish  with  tragedy. 

Earlier  that  day.  Jimmy  Ingraham  had 
come  upon  a  .sample  bottle  of  a  patent 
cough  medicine  which  had  been  sent 
through  the  mails  The  package  was  too 
large  to  go  through  the  mail  slot  at  the 
Ingraliams  home  The  bottle  carried  a 
warning.  "Keep  medicine  away  from 
children  '■  But  Jimmy  Ingraham.  age  3, 
could  not  be  expected  to  read  the  wam- 
mg  on  the  label  He  drank  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  before  his  mother 
knew  the  packa^;e.  addressed  only  to  "Oc- 
cupant. '  had  been  left  on  her  doorstep. 

Mrs  Carol  B.  Ingraham.  the  wife  of  a 
postal  .service  employee,  reacted  to  her 
misfortune  ;n  the  most  admirable  way. 
Upon  leaininK  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
many  patent  medicine  firms  to  bulk-mail 
sam.ples.  she  organized  a  group  called 
'Citizens  Committee  for  Legislation  Pre- 
venting Unsolicited  Bulk  Mailing  of 
Drugs  and  Other  Medicines."  In  the  best 
tradition  of  American  political  action  she 
sought,  by  exercising  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, to  enlist  others  to  her  cause  and, 
notwithstanding  an  obvious  lack  of 
organization  and  resources,  she  has 
achieved  widespread  support. 

In  addition  to  .-uppoit  from  individuals. 
Mrs.  Intialiam  s  campaign  lias  also  at- 
tracted official  supiKjrt.  On  January  15. 
1969.  the  mayor  ni  Ilockville.  Md  .  the 
Honorable  Achilles  .VI.  Tuchtan.  -ATote 
me  UTKing  me  to  promote  legislation  de- 
signed to  ban  this  practice.  I  responded 
to  the  mayor  -Alth  assurances  that  I 
Would  not  only  support  such  legislation, 
but  'Aould  introduce  such  legislation  my- 
seif  If  none  were  forthcoming  In  this 
session. 

Today.  I  am  able  to  fulfill  that  pledge 


and  I  do  so  enthusiastically.  To  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  malls  to  those  who,  un- 
solicited, would  transmit  potentially  dan- 
gerous materials  is  a  goal  well  worth 
pursuing.  And  certainly  any  hardship 
such  a  prohibition  would  cause  to  those 
who  utilize  this  means  to  advertise  thei: 
wares  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  threat  this  praw:tice  poses  to  thou- 
sands of  Jimmy  Ingrahams  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Mayor  Tuchtan's  letter  to  me  and  my 
response  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the.se  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Incorporated 
in  the  Record  a  resolution.  Resolution 
No.  R-3-69.  of  the  mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  which  urges  the 
enactment  of  the  type  of  legislation  I  In- 
troduce today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S.  14881  to  amend  title  39 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mall- 
Inss'  of  tmsolicited  sample  drug  product.s 
and  other  potentially  harmful  Items,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,  introduced  by  Mr 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'lce. 

Tlie  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Tyd- 
ings. follows: 

City  or  Rockville. 
Roi-kville,  Md  .  January  15,  1969 
Hon  Joseph  D  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  TTie  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Rockville.  at  Its  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 13.  received  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Carol 
Initraham.  a  resident  of  Rockville.  concerning 
a  campaign,  by  petition,  that  she  is  conduct- 
ing for  legislation  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  drugs  and  other  medicines  by  un- 
soiiciied  bulk  mailings.  A  copy  of  her  peti- 
tion  Is  enclosed. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  felt  that  Mrs 
Ingrahama  campaign  Is  a  worthwhile  one 
in  view'^-the  fact  that  children,  particularly. 
are  the  victims  of  drinking  such  medicines, 
and  wishes  to  make  known  Its  support.  It 
Is  the  Council's  hope  that  you  will  take  an 
interest  In  this  matter,  and  give  whatever 
ashisiance  you  can  In  promoting  legislation 
to  ban  this  medicine  mailing  practice. 
Sincerely  yours. 

.Achilles  M.  Tcchtan. 

Mayor. 

January  27.  1969. 
Hon   Achilles  M  TVchtan, 

Mayir.  City  or  Rockville, 
Rc<'-kiille.  Md 

Dear  Mayor  Ttchtan:  Many  thanks  for 
■.our  letter  of  the  15th  sending  me  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Leglsla- 
tloii  Preventing  the  Unsolicited  Bulk  Mall- 
iiig  of  Drutjs  and  Other  Medicines. 

I  have  corresponded  with  Mrs.  Ingraham 
iibout  her  frlghtenlnfj  experience  and  assured 
her  that  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  proijlem  of  hazardous  substances  being 
sent  through  tlie  mall  on  the  3rd  class  bulk 
rate.  Legisl.itlon  was  Introduced  last  year  to 
prohibit  such  mailings  but  was  not  acted 
Uf>.):>  adjournment  Although  I  do  not  yet 
k;uiw  whether  th.it  bill  will  be  reintroduced 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  legislation  myself  If 
it  Is  not 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Interest  nnd  the 
support  of  the  council  for  Mrs.  Ingraham's 
campaign 

Sincerely, 

J06EFK   D.  Ttdings. 
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Resolution  R-3-fl9 
Resolution  of  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Qaithersburg.  Md.,  urging 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  adopt  appropriate 
legislation  which  would  prevent  unsolicited 
bulk  mailing  of  drugs  and  other  medicines, 
particularly  those  addressed  to  resident  or 
occupant 

Whereas  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  deem 
It  to  be  In  the  public  interest  to  support 
legislation  which  contributes  to  the  safety 
of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Oaitbersburg; 
and 

Whereas  certain  drug  manufacturers  and 
marketers  distribute  their  products  through 
bulk  mailings  to  "Resident"  or  "Occupant" 
and  to  addressees  obtained  from  city  and 
telephone  directories  and  other  sources;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  drugs  and  other  medi- 
cines may  be  very  harmful  if  not  taken  In 
.iccordance  with  directions  printed  on  con- 
tainer labels  or  In  printed  materials  accom- 
panying samples:  and 

Whereas  bulk-mailed  drugs  and  other 
niedlclnes  are  usually  delivered  in  such  a 
fashion  that  small  children  can  be  the  first 
ones  to  pick  them  up;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  Instances  of  small 
children  opening  nad  consuming  such  drugs 
and  medicines  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents  or  other  attendants;   and 

Whereas  children  have  become  very  ill  as 
the  result  of  eating  or  drinking  such  drugs 
and  medicine  samples;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
t't  the  City  of  Gaithersburg,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  which  would  prevent 
unsolicited  bulk  mailings  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, particularly  those  addresaed  to  "Real- 
dent"  or  "Occupant". 

I.  Harold  0.  Morris.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
&.Uthersburg.  Maryland,  do  hereby  certify 
mat  the  foregoing  Is  the  true  and  correct 
Resolution  No.  R-3-69  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Gaithers- 
burg held  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1969. 
Harold  C.  Morris, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Sanford  W.  Dailt, 

I  City  Manager. 


S  1494— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PRIVATE  ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  making  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with 
amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
in  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

This  measure  is  substantially  identical 
to  S  877  of  the  90th  Congress.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
in  the  past.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hard,  is  again  Joining 
me  as  a  cosponsor.  The  Senator  and  I 
aie  pleased  to  announce  that  the  bill  is 
also  being  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
fr^m  Colorado  iMr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the 
Stiiator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  Mondalei,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  «Mr.  Montoya*,  the  Senator 
f :  om  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss » ,  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  ) , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  in  a  nutshell. 
is  to  authorize  private  and  govern- 
mental civil  enforcement  of  a  certain 
provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
that  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  anti- 
trust and  trade  regulation  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that. 
as  the  law  now  stands,  violators  of  sec- 
tion 3  are  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, with  punishments  up  to  a  $5,000 
fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment  or  both, 
upon  conviction,  yet  are  not  subject  to 
suits  for  damages  and  injunctive  relief 
by  those  whose  businesses  their  criminal 
conduct  has  injured  or  destroyed.  En- 
actment of  this  measure  would  end  the 
peculiarity  and  reverse  the  situation. 
Criminal  enforcement  would  be  ended. 
Civil  enforcement  would  be  restored. 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
prohibits  three  kinds  of  commercial  mis- 
conduct in  the  field  of  pricing.  It  forbids 
"any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in 
the  course  of  such  commerce" — and  now 
I  shaU,  in  part,  paraphrase  the  statutory 
language : 

First.  To  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in, 
any  transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to 
seU,  which  discriminates  to  his  knowl- 
edge against  competitors  of  the  pur- 
chaser, in  that  any  discount,  rebate,  al- 
lowance or  advertising  service  charge  is 
granted  to  the  favored  purchaser  and 
not  granted  to  his  competitor,  in  respect 
of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade,  quality, 
and  quantity; 

Second.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell, 
goods  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
at  prices  lower  thsm  those  exacted  by  said 
person  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor ;  and 

Third.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell,  goods 
at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition  or  elimi- 
nating a  competitor. 

Prohibitions  quite  similar  to  the  first 
two  of  these  three  occur  also  in  section  1 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  that 
section  is  made,  in  express  terms,  amend- 
atory of  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Violators  of  the  Clayton  Act  may  be  sued 
for  treble  damages  and  injunctive  relief 
by  those  whom  their  unlawful  conduct 
has  injured.  Accordingly,  in  this  new  bill, 
I  am  retaining  only  the  third  provision 
of  section  3,  removing  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions, and  making  the  section,  so  revised, 
a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Before  1958,  It  had  been  widely  as- 
sumed that  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  one  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  which,  by  provisions  in  the  Clayton 
Act,  are  the  subject  of  civil  enforcement. 
Although  several  lower  courts  doubted 
or  denied  the  right  of  private  suitors  to 
base  damage  actions  on  violations  of  sec- 
tion 3,  enough  others  did  grant  relief 
thereunder  to  cause  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's National  Committee  To  Study  the 
Antitrust  Laws,  in  its  1955  report — page 
200 — to  note  that  private  claimants  had 
emerged  as  the  principal  enforcers  of  this 
section. 

Then,     on     January     20.     1958,     the 


Supreme  Court,  in  two  companion  cases 
decided  by  a  five  to  four  majority,  i-uled 
that  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  was  not  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and,  as  a  result,  that  private  actions  for 
treble  damages  and  injunctive  relief 
would  not  lie  for  violation  of  the  unrea- 
sonably low  pricing  ban  contained  only 
in  that  section — a  criminal  statute — and 
not  paralleled  in  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  In  the  years  since  1958, 1  have  intro- 
duced, with  distinguished  cosponsorship, 
a  number  of  bills  designed  to  permit  civil 
relief  imder  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  These  bills  have  received 
warm  support  from  small  businessmen  in 
many  and  varied  industries  at  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Senator  Hart 
and  I,  and  our  cosponsors,  believe  that 
those  hearings  have  made  the  case  for 
this  legislation.  It  .should  be  enacted.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  in  this  Congress  it 
will  be  enacted. 

The  forces  pushing  us  toward  concen- 
tration in  industry  after  industry  in  our 
economy  are  very  great.  Some  of  them 
may  be  unavoidable:  but  one  such  force, 
the  occasional  practice  of  deliberate 
predatory  pricing  with  the  express  pur- 
poses of  destroying  competition,  is  not 
in  that  class.  It  can  and  should  be 
checked;  yet  it  is  not  feasible  or  even  de- 
sirable to  initiate  a  criminal  prosecution 
every  time  the  existing  law  against  such 
pricing  is  broken.  Unleashing  the  power 
of  private  civil  enforcement  will  bring 
vitality  to  a  provision  of  the  law  that 
badly  needs  to  be  revitalized,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  an  economy  in  which  power  is 
dispersed  among  many  competitors,  not 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant 
companies. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Hart,  will 
give  this  bill  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress,  for  I  think 
it  deserves  the  active  support  of  every 
believer  in  a  competitive  economy  and 
everj'  friend  of  small  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  1494)  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act,  with  amendments,  a 
part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  governmental  and  private  ci'vil 
ijroceedings  for  violations  of  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1495— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  DETERMINE 
THAT  CERTAIN  COSTS  OF  OP- 
ERATING AND  MAINTAINING 
BANKS  LAKE  ON  THE  COLUMBIA 
BASIN  PROJECT  FOR  RECREA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES  ARE  NONRE- 
IMBURSABLE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  determine  that  certain  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreational 
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purposes  are  nonreimbursable.  This 
measure  passed  the  Senate  in  the  90th 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the 
House 

Banks  Lake  is  an  equalizInK  reservoir 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  Under  the 
orUinai  authorization  and  at  present,  the 
lake  IS  operated  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
alone  As  a  result,  the  water  level  is  sub- 
ject to  periodic  surges  and  fluctuatioiis 
of  as  much  as  18  feet  These  fluctuations 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  use  of  the 
lake  for  recreational  purposes  almost  Im- 
possible 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
that  limited  cost.s  related  to  pumping 
water  to  .stabilize  the  lake's  level  are  non- 
reimbursable The  Department's  report 
estimates  that  these  costs  would  average 
about  $21,000  per  year  The  recreational 
benefits  which  would  accrue  are  esti- 
mated at  over  $60,000  per  year 

The  bill  proposes  an  interim  arrange- 
ment, as  the  authorization  runs  for  only 
6  years,  at  which  time  the  arrangement 
would  be  reevaluated  in  liRht  of  studies 
ngw  beijig  made  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities on  Federal  water  projects. 

Banks  Lake  is  an  important  recrea- 
tional re^source  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State  of  Washington  In  addition  to  be- 
m»?  an  excellent  area  for  fish  and  wild- 
life. It  IS  a  popular  recieational  <ire.i  that 
is  used  by  residents  trim  all  over  the 
State  when  water  leve'  conditions  permit 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1495'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
that  certain  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  Banks  Lake  on  the  Coluni- 
bia  Basin  project  for  rfcicational  pur- 
povses  are  nonreimbursable,  introduced 
by  Mr  Jackson  for  himself  and  Mr 
MxGNUsoN  .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


S  1496— INTRODmiO.V  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDF  FOR  PAYMFNTS  ON  CER- 
TAIN OLTSTANDINC;  BONDS  OR 
OTHER  OBLIGATIONS  SECURED 
BY  LANDS  ACQUIRED  FOR  FED- 
ERAL   RECLAMATION    PROJECTS 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  payments  on  certain  out- 
standing: bonds  or  other  obligations  se- 
cured by  lands  acquired  for  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects. 

This  bill,  previously  des.gnatcd  as  S 
3688.  was  introduced  late  in  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  The  meas- 
ure w.is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  tiie  ac- 
cumulation of  other  work  prevented  fur- 
ther action  prior  to  adjournment 

When  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  water  re- 
source developments,  the  right-of-way 
acquisition  procedures  provide  for 
equitable  payment  to  landowners  and 
for  t  le  relocation  of  utilities  as  project 
costs  However,  situations  have  arisen 
where  portions  of  the  distribution  .sys- 
'em  service  arf-as  of  water  agences  have 
be«n  included  in  such  land  acquisitions 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presently 


has  no  authority  to  reimburse  the  agency 
lor  increased  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  occasioned  oy  the  change 
in  service  area  Furthermore,  the  Sec- 
rttary  Jias  no  authority  to  comjjensate 
the  agency  for  its  loss  in  revenues  used 
to  make  pavments  on  bonds  or  other 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  and  secured  by  the  land 
which  has  been  taken 

As  a  result,  the  remaining  water  users 
in  the  .service  area  are  faced  with  the 
unanticipated  incica.sed  cost  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  the  author. ty  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  equitable  compensation  for 
these  costs  of  nglit-of-wav  acquisition 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  .md  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1496'  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments on  certain  outstanding  bonds  or 
other  obligations  secured  by  lands  ac- 
quired for  Federal  reclamation  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  1500— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
NAME  LOCK  AND  DAM  NO  18  ON 
THE  VERDIGRIS  RIVER  IN  OKLA- 
HOMA AND  THE  L-AKE  CREATED 
THEREBY  FT)R  NEWT  GRAHAM 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
name  the  authorized  lock  and  dam  No. 
18  on  the  Verdigris  River  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  lake  created  thereby  for  Newt 
Graham.  Newt  Graham  who  died  in 
1957.  devoted  many  years  of  work  against 
great  odds  to  keep  the  dream  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  project  alive. 
Since  the  Arkansas  navigation  project 
ha,s  been  under  construction,  several  of 
Its  boosters  have  been  memorialized 
through  the  naming  of  locks  and  dams 
on  the  river  after  them.  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  one  i>f  the  Arkansas  navigation 
project's  i;reatfst  supporters.  Newt  Gra- 
ham, ^as  forgotten  The  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  has 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
name  the  lock  and  dam  No  18  tlu-  New- 
ton R  Graham  Lock  and  Dam.  Also  the 
Oklahoma  State  Legislature  has  adopted 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14  re- 
questing the  naming  of  lock  and  dam 
No  18  the  Newton  R  Graham  Lock  and 
Dam  It  therefore  .seems  appropriate  that 
this  lock  and  dam  be  namf'd  for  Newt 
Graham  inasmuch  as  lock  and  dam  No 
18  IS  the  closest  lock  and  dam  to  his 
hometown  of  Tulsa  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14  be  .ni»erted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  l.")CO'  to  name  the  author- 
ized lock  and  dam  numbered  18  on  the 
Verdigris  Rue:  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
lake  created  thereby  for  Newt  Graham. 
Introduced  by  Mr  HAi:i:is.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  concurrent  resolution  presented 
by  Mr  Harris,  !s  as  follows: 


S  Con  Res  14 
Concurrent  resolution  recognizing  tlie  dedl- 
CHted  leadersiilp  .ind  manv  public  services 
of  Newton  R  Graham  In  promoting  Okla- 
homa's water  resources  .oid  recreational 
facilities  and  In  the  devehipment  of 
navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River;  reqiipst- 
int?  the  C-<)ngress  of  the  United  States  to 
n.ime  lock  and  dam  No  18  "ix  the  Verdign.s 
River  the  'Newton  R  CJr.iham  Lock  and 
Dam  ".  and  directing  distribution  of  copies 
of  U>ls  resolution 

Whereas,  tlie  late  Newton  R  Gr.iham  aedi- 
cated  his  life  to  service  in  the  public  interest 
and  Is  one  of  Oklahoma's  out.st,indlng  pin. 
neers  In  the  development  of  water  resovirces 
and  recreational  facilities;  and 

Whereas  he  rendered  valuable  .isslstance  to 
the  Oklahoma   Legislature   and   to   the  Con- 
press    in    promoting    progressive    legislation 
.ind 

Whereas  as  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Uasln  Devel'ipment  Association  and  as  a 
memk)er  of  the  Oklahoma  Piannlne  and  Re- 
sources Board  and  Chairman  of  Its  Water 
Resources  Committee  he  devoted  nior"  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centurv  ,is  an  .irdent  champion 
of  all  phases  of  the  develoj)ment  of  Okla- 
homa's water  ar.d  recreat'.onu'.  resources  in 
a  manner  that  would  preserve  the  niaural 
beauty  of  our  st.ite;  and 

Whereas  Ills  goal  was  the  re:ilization  of  i 
dream  of  the  earliest  Oklahomans  for  maxi- 
mum development  of  all  natural  resoiirrpv 
especially  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River: 
II  nd 

Whereas,  he  was  the  leader  in  presenting 
to  Congress  the  economic  study  on  navlya- 
lion  of  the  Arkansas  River,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  a  point  near  Tulsa,  wh.irh 
'-■ulmlnated  in  the  authorization  in  the  19:i0s 
of  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Eniilnecro  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  multi-purpose  plan 
for  development  of  the  Arkansas  River.  In- 
1  U:dlng  navigation;   ana 

Whereas  as  Chairman  of  the  Bl-State 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Ciovernors  'f 
the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  he 
presented  the  testimony  !or  the  two  states 
which  resulted  In  authorization  by  Congress 
in  1946  of  the  multi-purpose  plan  lor  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  River,  with  naviga- 
tion to  Catoosa:  and 

Whereas,  the  name  Newton  R  Graham  is 
synonymous  with  water  resources  projects 
parks  and  recreation  generally  and  especially 
with  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River;   artt 

Wiiereas,  the  pool  created  by  Lock  and  Dam 
18  *n  the  Verdigris  River  will  bring  water 
lnr6  the  Port  of  Catoosa:  and 

Whereas,  said  Lock  and  Dam  18  has  nut 
been  named 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
<  f  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-second  Okla- 
homa I,«glslature.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Section  1  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  name  the  uppermost  1  ick  and  da:n 
Ml;  the  Verdigris  River,  which  Is  currently  des- 
U'nated  Lxjck  and  Dam  No  18.  the  "Newton 
r{   Graham  Lock  and  Dam   " 

SFf  2  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution  l^e  transmitted  to  the  pre-^u!- 
ing  officers  of  the  senate  and  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  the  Governors  '  f 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and  to  the  City  cf 
Tulsa-Rogers   County    Port   Authority 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  'JSth  day  nf 
February.  1969 

Finis  SMr:H 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senatr 
.Adopted   by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  3d  day  of  March.  1969. 

Rex  Privett. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hcpresentattves. 
Attest 

Basil  R    Wilson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  PROPOSED 
CONSTTTUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
RELATING  TO  RESIDENCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  VOTINa  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS  AND  FOR 
PROPOSED  OONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
27,  1968, 1  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
a  proposed  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  174)  proposing  a  constitutionai 
amendment  long  overdue.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  this  proposal  and  urging 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  which  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  to  take  prompt 
action  on  my  measure. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  strict  State 
residency  requirements  would  no  longer 
continue  to  disenfranchise  American 
citizens  in  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  conventions  to  consider  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  residency  re- 
(;uirements  which  must  be  met  in  order 
lor  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be 
eligible  to  vote,  it  was  estimated  that  as 
many  as  16  million  voters  were  disen- 
franchised in  the  1968  national  elections. 
This  is  incredible. 

As  many  as  35  States  require  the  in- 
dividual voter  registrant  to  have  main- 
tained residence  within  the  State  for  up 
to  1  year  in  order  to  be  considered  as  an 
eliijible  voter.  The  States  have  every 
right — and  should  continue  to  have  that 
light — to  set  reasonable  residency  re- 
quirements for  voter  eligibility  in  elec- 
tions on  all  matters  of  primarily  State 
and  or  local  significance.  However,  there 
are  certain  rights  which  are  inherent  to 
American  citizenship  and  should  not  be 
denied  because  of  residency  within  a 
Slate.  Among  those  rights  are  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  two  high  offices  of  this 
Nation,  and  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Mr  President,  we  are  a  highly  mobile 
society  today.  Americans  today  are  mov- 
inc  about  from  State  to  State  more  freely 
than  ever  before,  as  required  by  their 
employment  or  for  personal  or  other  rea- 
sons. This  factor,  in  and  of  itself,  should 
not  disenfranchise  them  during  national 
elections.  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dpnt  of  the  United  States  are  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  all  American 
citizens.  And  all  American  citizens  should 
be  protected  in  their  right  to  participate 
m  the  election  process  which  chooses 
those  two  officials.  Likewise,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  is  a  constitution  which 
all  Americans  must  abide  by  and  all 
American  citizens  should  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  by  which  this  Con- 
!>tituiion  is  or  might  be  amended.  My 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  guarantee  that  the  exercising  of 
these  rights  is  not  abridged  because  of 
unduly  restrictive  State  residency  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  I  also  ask.  Mr. 
President,  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  proposed  amendment  be 
Printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  76)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  of   the   United   States   relating   to 
residence    requirements    for    voting    in 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tions and  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  conventions  to  consider  proposed  con- 
stitutional  amendments,  introduced   by 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  78 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    (tuo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intente  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  article,  the  right  of  any  "itl^en  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  In  any  election  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  convention  convened 
within  any  State  to  consider  any  amendment 
to  this  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any 
State  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  citizen 
to  meet  any  residence  requirement  of  such 
State  If  such  citizen  is  otherwise  quallfled  to 
vote  in  such  election  in  such  StaK-. 

"Sec.  2.  The  right  to  register  as  a  qualified 
voter  for  the  elections  defined  in  section  1 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  ony  Staip, 
except  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
accept  applications  for  registration  within 
thirty  days  of  an  election  defined  In  section  1. 

"Sec  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leais- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  Stjites  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission 
hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress  If  so 
ratified  within  that  period,  this  article  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  such  ratification. 
or  January  1,  1969,  whichever  date  is  later." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  163— RESOLU- 
TION COMMEMORATING  THE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Res.  163)  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  foimding  of  the  American 
Legion,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Mundt  >  be  added  as 


a  cosponsor  of  S.  1290,  to  incorporate  the 
college  benefits  system  of  America. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  I S.  30 )  relating  to  the 
control  of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirei  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  309 1 ,  the  Postal 
Employee-Labor  Management  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  Irom 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  iMr.  Saxbei  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  845'  to  rede- 
fine ammunition  in  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  it.s  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh  i  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Mossi  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1205'  to  cieate 
a  Supreme  Sacnfice  Medal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    at    its    next 
printing,  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico   'Mr.  Anderson  i.  the 
Senator  from  Montana   i  Mr.  Metcalf  < . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken  • .  the 
Senator  from   Kansas    'Mr.   Dole'.   the 
Senator   from   Wyominu    'Mr.   McGeei, 
the   Senator   from    North    Dakota    ■  Mr. 
Young  ' .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  ' .  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana   I  Mr.    Hartke  I .    the    Senator    from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston*,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph',  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Cot- 
ton I ,    the    Senator    from    Hawaii     '  M:'. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut   (Mr.   RiBicoFF),   the   Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  >  Mr.  Pell  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana   'Mr.  Bayh  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  ■ . 
the   Senator   from    Massachusetts    'Mr. 
Kennedy),    the    Senator    from    Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.    Gravel),    and    the    Senator    from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as  co.spon- 
sors  of  the  bill    'S.  88)    the  "Artificial 
Organ,    Transplantation,    and    Techno- 
logical Development  Act  of  1968." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  'S.  713)  to  designate  the 
Desolation  Wilderness.  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Calilornia. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Prealdent.  I  ask 
also  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prlntLn»?.  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  'S  714'  to  designate  the 
Ventana  Wilderness.  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Mr  Ramoolph  i  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  Mr.  Murphy  >.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr  Church  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  '  Mr  Prouty  ■ .  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr  Hansen  > 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution SJ  Res  74'  providing  for  the 
designation  of  the  first  full  calendar 
week  in  May  of  each  year  sis  ■National 
Eimploy  the  Older  Worker  Week  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, It  IS  .so  ordered 


NOTICE  OP   HEARING   ON   NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committt-e  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thu.-.sday  March  13.  1969.  on  the 
followmg  nominations 

Carlos  C  Villarreal.  of  California,  to 
be  Urban  Ma^is  Transportation 
Adrrunistrauir 

Henry  Kearns.  of  California,  to  be 
President  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m.. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MEAS- 
URES TO  COMBAT  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr     McCLELLAN     Mr     President.    I 

should  like  to  announce  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Pr'x-edures  will  hold  hearings  on  S  30. 
S  974.  S  97.5.  and  S  976,  bills  relating  to 
the  Federal  effort  against  organized 
crime  Should  additional  proposals  in 
this  area  of  cnminal  law  be  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  subcommittee  prior 
to  the  hearings,  we  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
clude these  The  first  series  of  hearings 
will  begin  on  March  18  and  continue  on 
March  19,  25  and  26.  at  10  am  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building  Should 
anyone  wiih  further  information  on  the 
hearings,  please  contact  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  in  r(X)m  2204.  New  Senate  Office 
Building 


NOTICE  OF  HEARLNGS  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  announce  that  on  P'rulay.  March 
14.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .\ffairs  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
nominations  by  President  Nixon  to  five 
posts  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

They  are 

HoUls  Mathews  Dole,  of  Oregon,  to  be 


.^.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral    Resources 

Dr  Leslie  L  Glasgow,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  A.s.slstant  Secretary  of  'Aw  Interior  for 
{•"ish  and  Wildlife  and  Purk.s 

Carl  L  Klein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  .\sslst- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water 
(.Quality   and   Research 

Mitchell  Melicli,  of  Utah,  to  be  Solici- 
tor of  the  Interior  Department 

Jiimes  R  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Wa- 
ter .vnd  Power  Development 

The.se  public  liearlngs  are  .scheduled  to 
begin  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  room  3110. 
New  Senate  Office  Building  Any  Mem- 
ber (if  tiie  Senate  is.  of  course,  welcome 
to  attend  and  participate 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
-•ach  i)f  the.se  nominees  t)e  printed  in  the 
RKCoRn 

Tliere  being  no  ibjeclion,  the  biogra- 
phies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows, 

BlOCKAHIIY    or    HOULUI    MATHrws    DoLX 

Residence  Born  Paonla.  Colorado  Sep- 
tember 4  1&14  Moved  to  Portland.  Oregon. 
iyi7.  Independence.  Oregon.  1920.  Oranta 
Pa«8,  Oregon.  1U24;  Portland.  Oregon.  1847 
Itesldes  at  261J  NK  23rd  .\venue.  Portland, 
I  )reKon  J7212.  Telephone  2B4  6994  (Area 
code  603  I 

Education  Grade  and  lilgh  school:  Grades 
1  5,  Independence,  Oregon  i  1920-241  ;  Grades 
I'y  12.  lirants  Piuis,  Oregon  <  1924  .Jl  i  College: 
Oregon  State  University.  Corvallls,  Oregon. 
1931  32,  1937  40  BS  In  neology.  1940--42  MS 
m  geology,  minor  mining  engineering  Uni- 
versity of  California  it  Los  -Angeles.  1941: 
Economic  geology.  University  .if  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah:    1961   53     Econc^mlc  geolosy 

Military  service  V  S  Navy  Naval  Re- 
servei.  Grade  1942  1SH3,  Ensign,  1943-1944. 
Lt.    l)g).    1944-1945.  I.leuteriaut 

Service  Indoctrination.  Tucson.  Arizona 
il942i,  Memphis  Naval  Tr  Center  (1943); 
Plrst  .Marine  Air  Wing  .South  Pacific  Combat 
.\ir  Traiia  I  Solomon  Islands  il»43-1944); 
Naval  Air  Station.  Anacostla.  Md  il944i; 
Joint  Tactical  .Mr  Force.  Okinawa  il945i: 
First  Marine  .Mr  Wing.  Zamboacga.  P  I. 
1945!.    Nav.il   Reserve.   Inactive   (  1946-1949 1 

Awards  Unit  Citation— SC.^T;  Unit  Clta- 
tlrin  — JT.\P:  Navy  Commend.itlon  with  medal 
Okinawa  i 

Employment  Bohemia  Mines  Cottage 
Grove.  OreRon  i  1934  35 » :  American  Trust 
i-'ompany.  Palo  Alto.  California  i  1935-37 1. 
U  S  Bureau  of  Mines.  Scapp"0.se.  Oregon 
!942i.  US  OeolOKlcal  Survey  Tiicson.  Ari- 
zona I  1946  I,  State  .f  Oregon  Department  of 
I  ieology  and  Mineral  IndU'strles;  Orants  Pa&s 
K'e'.:!  Office  Field  Geologist  1&4&  47l  .  Port- 
.ai;'l  Office  Oe>ologlst  (1947  55):  i  Educa- 
li'in.il  leave,  academic  years  1951  52 1  ,  Act- 
ing Director  (1955-66).  State  deoloRlst  :»nd 
Director  i  1956  present..  Instructor  In  Geol- 
ogy. Oregon  Extension  Center  1948-. 50). 
Graduate  instriictor.  University  of  Utah 
I  lyal  52).  Adjunct  profesaur  of  ideology.  Port- 
l.ind  S'.ate  College-     no  sa.ary  .ly68-6ai 

Publlc.itions  .^rtlcles  "Strategic  Minerals 
and  the  Stcx-kpile  '.  Mining  Congress  Journal, 
.American  Mining  Congress.  February  1967; 
Strategic  Mlneral.s",  Mining  Congress  Jour- 
:i  u  Mnencan  Mining  I'ongresa,  February 
lytH.  Public  Umd  Withdrawals  Threaten 
MUier.il  Itulii-itry"  .Mlriliig  Engineering. 
-Mner  In?.t  Mln  .  Met  A  f'et  Engrs  .  July 
1961.  '.New  Focus  on  Oregon  for  Gold.  Ura- 
nium Oil"  Cireater  Portland  Corrmierce, 
P!rt..ind  Chamber  of  Commerce,  .\prll  1968; 
Oregon  s  Mineral  Industry  '  flreater  Port- 
land Commerce.  Portland  Chamb«r  of  Com- 
merce. January   1967 

Technical    publications:    Author — "A    De- 


scription of  Oregon  Rocks  and  Mineral..^", 
Dept.  of  Oeol  Si  Mln  Ind..  Mlsc  Paper  ri, 
1950.  Co-uuthor  Relations  of  Certain  Ju- 
rasslc  and  l.x)wer  Cretaceous  Formations  in 
Southwestern  Oregon".  Bulletin,  Amer  As- 
soc of  Pet  Oeol  .  vol  43.  no  12,  Dec  195y, 
■  Geology  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Paris 
of  the  Western  Cascade  Range  In  Oregoi;' 
US  Oeol   Survey.  Prof  Paper  449,  1964 

Editor  'Gold  and  Money  Session".  1m60 
Pac  Northwest  Metals  Sc  Mln.  Conf  .  Ari.er 
Inst  ot  Mln  .  Met.  &  Pet.  Engrs.  1960;  "Pr  ,- 
ceedlngs  of  the  Second  Oold  and  Money  Ses- 
sion. 1963  Pac  Northwest  Metals  &  Mln 
Conf  .  Amer  Inst  of  Mln,.  Met,  &  Pet  Engrs, 
1963,  "Proceedings  of  the  Third  Gold  ..nd 
Money  Session.  1967  Pac  Northwest  Meuls 
Si  Mln  Conf  ,  Amer  Inst  of  Mln  .  Met  &  Pet 
Engrs,  1967:  -Andeslte  Conference  Guide- 
book" Bui;  62,  Dept  of  Oeol.  &  Mln  Ind  . 
and  Int  Upper  Mantle  Project.  Sclent  Rej  t 
16 -S,  1963 

Technical  publications:  In  print — Several 
chapters  in  Mineral  Resources  of  Oregon 
a  Joint  publication  of  the  U  S.  Geological 
Survey  and  the  State  of  Oregon  Dept  of 
Oeol  &  Mln  Ind  to  be  published  as  Dept 
Bull  63,  1969:  "Regional  Mineral  Resourciv- 
in  "The  Mineral  Industry  Problems  in  R*-- 
sources  Management,"  Unlv  of  Wash  Pres 
College  of  Pxibllc  Affairs   1969 

Government  dixniments  Testimony  pre- 
senied  to  US  House  and  Senate  Inter;  r 
Committees  and  printed  In  hearlncs  a 
Chrome^Aprll  19.  1956;  March  28.  1958;  June 
26,  1959.  Gold— May  6.  1966:  Testimony  be- 
fore Tariff  Commission  on  cjulcksllver — Feb- 
ruary 20,  1962:  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
ml.ssion,  General  reporter  for  Oregon,  I^aal 
reporter  ?l  r  Oregon 

Membership  Mid  offices  In  .'•ocletles  .i;:d 
..rganlzatlons— Professional:  American  Insti- 
tute i.f  Mining  Metallurgical  i^  Petro'.ei.\'n 
Engrs  (1941-65);  American  Association  -f 
Petroleum  Geologists;  Association  of  Ameri- 
can State  Getiloglsts  i  Secretary-TTe;i^'.:'er 
1968) ;  Sigma  XI.  Oregon  Academy  of  Science 

Other  Public  I.Ands  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress;  Oold  and  Silver  Com- 
mittee of  American  Mining  Congress;  Pvih'.ic 
I^nds  Committee  of  Interstate  Oil  Comp.ici 
C-ommlssi.)n:  Oregon  .ind  California  .\clv:  .rv 
Board  of  Director  of  Bur  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Western  Governors  Mining  .^d^.l^  rv 
Council:  Ciovernor's  Committee  on  Oceani  i;- 
raphv.  Oregon  Geographic  Nimes  Board.  Kx- 
ecutlve  Committee  of  Oregon  Assoc  of  St.ite 
Fiscal  St  Adxnln  Officers:  Chairman.  Gold  and 
Money  Sesslo::.  Pacific  Northwest  Metals  k 
.Minerals  Ccnference  i  1963  and  1967i:  Nort;i- 
west  Mining  .Association:  Idaho  Mining  .\.^- 
.si«;latlon 

Listed  In:  Who's  Who:  American  Men  vf 
Science 

Family.  Married  September  29,  1942.  Wife: 
Ruth  Josephine  i  Mitchell)  Dole  B.jrn  Oc- 
tober 15.  1915.  Squaw  Creek  Ranger  Sta  .  Oka- 
nogan County.  Wash.,  Gr.ints  Pass  Hiiz.n 
School.  Class  33:  Oregon  State  University, 
Class  3B.  High  .Schix)l  Teacher,  l>a  Grande, 
Oreg  .  '.38- '40;  Home  Economist,  Clark  County 
PUD.  Longvlew.  Wash.,  '41  '42:  .Mr  traffic 
.ontroller.  C\A.  Seattle  &  Yakima.  Wn.sh.. 
42-44;  Home  maker  '44  to  present:  Active 
m  Panhellenic  Council  of  Portland  .past 
President,  member  of  Board);  Oregon  Pyrii- 
phony  Society 

Children  Michael  Hollls  Dole,  Born  Mar. 
16  1946.  Portland.  Oregon;  Alameda  Grade 
School.  Grant  High  School,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, class  of  -67.  VISTA  In  Washington.  DC 
.'it  .Maryland.  1967-1969;  Now  a  private  in 
.\riny  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash. 

--tephen  Eric  Dole,  born  April  17.  IHi). 
Portland.  Oregon.  Alameda  Grade  School, 
Grant  High  School.  Oregon  State  University. 
class  of  '72,  Oregon  National  Guard. 

BioGHAPHT  or  Da    iJiSLnt  L    Glasgow 

Dr  Leslie  L  Glasgow.  64.  of  Baton  RouL-e, 
Ixjulslana,  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  20 
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years  In  the  fields  of  fisheries,  wildlife  and 
forestry. 

He  was  formerly  F^rofessor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
.igement  at  Louisiana  State  University  for  18 
\ear8.  In  1966  he  became  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Ckimmlsslon. 

Dr  Glasgow  has  spent  18  years  In  research 
n  wildlife  wetlands  management  at  the  L8U 
.Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  was 
formerly  a  waterfowl  biologist  In  the  Indiana 
Conservation  Department.  He  was  winner  of 
the  Governor's  Award  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  In  1967. 

A  native  of  Portland,  Jay  County,  Indiana. 
he  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University  in 
.wildlife  and  forestry,  obtained  his  master's 
degree  In  wildlife  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
.ind  his  doctorate  In  wildlife  management 
.it  Texas  A&M  University. 

Dr.  Olaegow  had  a  graduate  teaching  as- 
slstantship  while  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
was  named  the  Outstanding  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist by  the  state's  outdoor  writers  In 
:958.  and  has  been  awarded  membership  In 
pveral  chapters  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
?"ederatlon. 

Dr.  Glasgow  Is  a  former  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Biologists  Association  and 
•he  Southeastern  Section  of  the  Wildlife 
.Society.  He  Is  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
.American  Fisheries  Society,  the  Gulf  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Oulf  and 
Caribbean  Fisheries  Association,  the  South- 
i-astern  Association  of  Fish  and  Oame  Com- 
mission, International  Association  of  Fish 
.tnd  Oame  Commission,  Sigma  XI  (National 
Research  Fraternity) ,  Lovilslana  Stream  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission,  Louisiana  For- 
estry Commission,  and  the  Louisiana  Tourist 
Development  Commission. 

In  1943-44,  Dr.  Glasgow  was  employed  as  a 
ilvlUan  by  the  U.S.  War  Department  at  Deep 
River,  Connecticut,  and  during  the  next  two 
'.ears  saw  military  service  with  the  U.S.  Army 
.Air  Force. 

Dr.  Glasgow  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Garnet  Luclle  Confer,  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons,  Vaughn,  24;  Hugh,  21;  and 
Robert  16. 

BlOGRAPHT    OF   CaRL   L.   KIJIIN 

Born;  May  18.  1917  at  Butternut.  Wlscon- 
'Aii  (Ashland  County.)  A  Chlcagoan  since 
1919. 

Education:  Primary — Henderson,  67th  & 
Wolcott.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Graduated  1930. 
.Secondary — Llndblom  Technical  High  School, 
61st  &  Wolcott.  Chicago.  lUinoLs,  graduated 
1934  as  salutatorlan.  College — Central  YMCA 
College,  19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  In  history  and  political  science 
awarded  In  1939.  Law  school — DePaul  Uni- 
versity, 26  East  Jacluon,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Degree  of  Juris   Doctor.   June   1942. 

Admitted  to  practice  of  law  In  the  State 
of  Illinois.  September  1942  by  Illinois  Su- 
preme C-ourt. 

Member  of  Chicago  Bar  Association.  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association  and  Delta  Theta 
Phi  Law  Fraternity. 

Marital  Status:  Married  August  23,  1941  to 
Emma  M.  Klein  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Two 
children:  Karen  Klein,  graduate  of  Eastern 
Illinois  University  in  Charleston,  Illinois, 
now  a  teacher  In  Chicago.  Illinois;  and  Carl 
L.  Klein.  Jr..  Sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

•^■flupation :  Lawyer  and  State  Representa- 
tive  of  the  27th  District.  3rd  term.  Special- 
ties: Real  estate,  probate,  corporation  law. 
Attorney  for  Hemlock  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Colonial  Savings  and  Loan 
A.s.sociatlon  and  Lawn  Manor  Savings  and 
Loan  Assoc. 

Military  Service:  Went  into  Military  Serv- 
ice in  April  1943  with  service  in  counter- 
intelligence corps  as  enlisted  man  and  also 
as  aviation  cadet  with  the  Air  Force:  com- 
missioned as  2nd  Lieutenant  In  Quarter- 
master Corps.  Service  as  officer  at  Port 
Devens,    Mass.   as   defense   counsel,   courts- 


martial,  legal  assistance  and  personal  affairs 
officer.  At  Port  Lewis,  Washington- — trial 
Judge  advocate,  acting  staff  Judge  advocate, 
personal  affairs  and  legal  assistance,  security 
and  intelligence  officer  for  the  Basic  Train- 
ing Section.  Discharged  as  1st  Lieutenant 
August,  1846. 

Memberships:  Formerly  President  and 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Town  of 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Past  President 
of  Klwanis  Club  of  the  Stock  Yards  Area  and 
member  of  Board  of  Directors. 

Hobbles:  Pishing  and  travel. 

Public  offices:  Republican  Committeeman 
of  16th  Ward  of  Chicago.  State  Representa- 
tive. 27th  District— 1964,  1966,  1968.  Chair- 
man— Water  Pollution  and  Water  Resources 
Commission  of  State  of  Illinois.  Chairman — 
House  Commission  on  Water  Resources. 

Committees:  Member:  Banks  and  Savings 
&  Loan.  Higher  Education. 

BIOGRAPHY    OF    MITCHELL    MELICH 

Mltcliell  Mellch.  57,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Utah  in  1964.  a 
member  of  the  Utah  State  Senate  from  1943 
to  1950,  and  recently  on  the  staff  of  Rep- 
resentative Sherman  P.  Lloyd  of  Utah. 

He  is  a  former  consultant  for  Atlas 
Minerals,  Division  of  Atlas  Corporation  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  From  1955  to  1962  he  was 
President  of  Uranium  Reduction  Company, 
operators  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  urani- 
um mills,  and  Secretary  and  Director  of  Utex 
Exploration  Company  of  Moab.  Utah. 

Mellch.  born  In  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah. 
received  his  LLB  degree  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1934.  was  admitted  to  the  Utah 
State  Bar  the  same  year  and  went  Into  pri- 
vate law  practice  at  Moab.  Utah,  from  1934 
to  1955,  dealing  with  matters  Involving  fed- 
eral lands  and  mining  and  corporations  law. 

Mellch  was  City  Attorney  of  Moab  from 
1935  to  1951  and  County  Attorney  of  Grand 
County,  Utah.  In  1941  and  1942. 

He  is  former  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Utah  and  a  member  of  the 
Utah  Legislative  Council,  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Utah,  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board,  University  of  Utah  Board  of  Regents, 
Utah  Mining  Association,  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Higher  Education.  Salt  Lake 
City  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Park  City  Institute  for  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

He  Is  a  former  Director  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Board  of  the  First  Security  Bank  of  Utah 
and  a  Director  of  the  Ideal  National  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mellch  Is  married  to  the  former  Doris 
Synder  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


BlOGRAPHT  OP  James  R.  Smfth 

James  R.  Smith.  51.  of  Omaha,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Water  and  Power  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Smith  comes  to  Washington  from  a  posi- 
tion as  manager  for  marketing  relations  for 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Company  of  Omaha. 
He  has  been  active  In  water  and  land  re- 
source development  for  25  years,  particu- 
larly during  10  years  spent  as  vice  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

He  was  an  original  leader  in  fostering  the 
Missouri  Basin  development  program  while 
he  lived  in  South  Dakota  in  the  1940s  and  he 
was  active  in  reclamation  projects  associated 
with  the  Pick -Sloan  Plan,  including  the  Gar- 
rison Project  in  North  Dakota,  the  Oahe 
Project  m  South  Dakota  and  others. 

His  activities  in  wildlife  conservation  in- 
clude work  as  president  of  the  Omaha  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

A  native  of  Sioux  Palls.  S.D.,  Smith  for- 
merly served  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
former  Senator  Chan  Gurney  of  South  Da- 
kota. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  College  of  Law. 


RICHARD  BREVARD  RUSSELl^- 
SENATE  GIANT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  was  glad  to  see  the  article  on 
Senator  Russell,  prepared  by  William 
Grigg,  and  carried  in  the  Wa.shington 
Star  just  this  past  Sunday. 

I  am  happy  at  all  times  to  see  tribute 
paid  to  the  tremendous  capabilities  of 
Senator  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  for  he  indeed  ranks  tall  among 
the  giants  who  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  am  confident  that  history  will 
so  credit  him  and  will  accord  to  him  the 
just  measure  of  recognition  wliich  liis 
many  years  of  devoted  and  brilliant  .serv- 
ice to  this  Nation  warrant. 

Bill  Grlgg  had  a  goodly  number  of  fine 
things  to  say  about  Senator  Russell, 
and  I  concur  with  him  in  tliose  state- 
ments. But  the  article  just  did  not  say 
nearly  enough.  And  it  could  not.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  news- 
paper article  to  portray  adequately  the 
effectiveness  of  Senator  Russell's  leeis- 
lative  genius,  the  warmth  of  his  person- 
ality, and  the  inspiration  of  his  great  per- 
sonal character.  Those  of  us  who  serve 
with  him  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
privileged  to  witness  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  would  wish  that  the  people  of 
our  Nation  could  more  adequately  come 
to  know  the  manner  m  which  these  at- 
tributes work  to  their  benefit. 

I  would  say  to  any  Senator  who  newly 
arrives  at  the  threshold  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate that  there  is  surely  no  greater  per- 
sonal opportunity  in  the  Senate  than 
that  of  learning  from  Dick  Russell  and 
attempting  to  stretch  one's  persona!  ca- 
pacities to  emulate  the  breadth  of  hi.s 

I  could  state  a  long  list  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Senate  which  bear  the 
imprint  of  Senator  Russell's  forethought 
and  selfless  service.  The  measure  of  the 
esteem  accorded  to  him  by  his  colleagues 
is  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  deeds  have 
been  achieved  without  any  residual  of 
acrimony  among  friends,  supporters,  or — 
as  is  inevitable  in  our  political  system — 
the  opposition. 

As  a  politician  and  a  practitioner  of  the 
political  arts  to  achieve  great  aims,  in 
insuring  the  safety  and  progress  of  this 
Nation,  Richard  Russell  is  a  genuine 
"pro,"  and  the  deftness  and  htimanity  of 
his  political  art  can  surely  be  credited  as 
being  superb. 

To  the  remarks  in  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle. I  must  add  that  the  personal  concern 
and  interest  which  Senator  Russell 
manifests  in  his  colleagues  is  an  enrich- 
ing experience.  He  lias  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.  and  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  this  senatorial  giant,  thi.-^  kind 
southern  gentleman  and  selfless  patriot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
March  9  newspaper  article,  "Senator 
Russell,  of  Georgia:  His  Club  Is  on  Cap- 
itol Hill."  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington, 
D.C.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Rcssell  of  Georgia:  His  Cllb  Is  on 

CAprroL  Hill 

(By  William  Grlgg) 

A  strictly  reared  son  of  the  dust  and  rote- 
learned  Bible  verses  tf  rural  Georgia.  Rich- 
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(trd  Brewd  Ruaaell  k-^menecl  'ip  a  bit  when 
he  went  u>  collide  He  Irank  Illegal  p<:ip- 
skull"  whlakev  and  wine  wltn  hL«  brothers 
In  Sigma  Alpha  Eprnlon  and  maiiKKed  to 
make  no  mark  hs  either  a  scholiif  ir  -student 
leader  His  dad.  Judge  Russell,  had  heen 
b<Jth  1 

Now  71  and  long  accustomed  to  belnijt 
one  of  Americas  moet  powerful  men-  Sen.i- 
tor  Russell  smUea  ahyly  to  recall  thOM  c*re- 
le»<»  years 

He  glancen  acrotw  his  desk  at  hU  Inter- 
viewer who  Could  be  hts  (jrandson.  and  per- 
hap«  wonders  if  any  prtxluct  of  today  caxx 
gri.sp  the  reeling  of  selectneea  and  freedom 
which  a  ■■  lleije  afforded  a  country  boy  then 
Oh  he  ilid  well  enough  In  the  courses  he 
liked  such  as  Blaokjitone  he  savs  quietly, 
and  he  <or  ny"  In  the  others  He  held  a 
p<^«t  on  trie  fr.^ternlty  council  for  a  time 
and  helped  arrange  some  campus  dances 
And   he  made  -ome  solid   friendships 

When  the  cciiiege  interlude  ended,  the  duat 
and  the  Bibie  versee  r.f  hometown  Winder 
Oa  .-»a«aer*.e<l  them.selveti  But  there  waa 
als<j  the  law  now  And  Rusaells  discovery 
that  he  with  his  olg  hands.  hU  pitcher 
ettrs  cuid  oLs  pUin-as-Oeorgla-clay  manner-- 
had  the  capacity  to  <ain  the  trust  of  others 

A  LONG  Eaa 

iilmo^UJjy  accident  he  was  propelled  Into 
the  Georgia  legislature  the  governorship  and 
on  into  history— including  that  long  era 
when  he  led  the  Southern  defense  of  states 
rights,  a  cause  nrjw  as  l.jst  as  the  Con- 
federacy 

r-Klay.  Russell  defends  the  Union  Chair- 
man uf  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee he  stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
like  to  slash  mUltarv  spending  to  gain  a 
paln.ess  source   for  domestic  .spending 

He  IS  today  both  a  stalwart  advi.icate  of 
preparedness  and  a  cautious  adviicate  of 
accomniiiflxtlon 

I  want  to  keep  this  country  prepju'ed. 
so  that  we  needn  t  back  down."  he  says 
fervently  •Although  we  sometimes  have 
backed  down.  I  don't  want  us  ever  to  have 
to  • 

Yet  he  has  advocated  dlscussli^ns  with 
Red  China  and  has  backed  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Cnlon — as  long  a^  there  are  sufficient 
guarantees  against  a  double-cr'iss 

Towards  t.-ils  work.  Russell  conserves  hU 
energy  Although  there  is  something  grand 
about  the  man.  his  .style  of  life  is  plain.  This 
permits  him  to  work  long  hours  and  look 
rested   and    fit,    despite   emphysema 

rXii  Jeterior  lUun  i./f  lung  Mssue  *as  dl- 
atfnosed  m  1958— and.  In  1966.  It  was  om- 
pUcated  by  a  bout  with  pneumonia  that 
almijst  carried  him  off 

It  was  tough  giving  up  his  three  packs  of 
ci)<arette8  .i  day  after  the  emphysema  diag- 
nosis But  I  saw  Bli;  Pulbnght  and  he  said 
he  had  stopped  two  weeks  before  and  tlien 
I  saw  Milt  Young  and  he  had  quit. 

I  Ugured  I  c   uld  do  anything  they  could." 
RusiCU  says 

STRONG    DESIRE 

The  des:re  to  smoke  held  strong  for  weeks 
but  Russell  resisted  Finally  it  was  no  long- 
er a  struggle  'And  then  I  learned  that  BUI 
and  Milt  had  long  been  back  smoking 
again-  That  made  Russell's  victory  that 
much  sweeter 

Cigarette  sm^klrig  :t*<-if  had  been  a  de- 
pa-turo  from  his  upbringing  Until  he  was 
a  grown  man.  he  dldnt  dare  let  his  father 
see  him  smoke  Then  he  was  surprl.sed  to 
see  a  younger  and  bolder  brother  light  up  In 
front  of  their  father  and  <et  away  with  It. 

Russell   was  one  of   15  children   born   aad 


ended  It  with  a  ttense  of  love  and  gratitude 
th.it  Is  ..■verpower!iii<.  I  r.ii  only  say.  tKxl 
'^>le».s    y..u     Llarllng     if    my    .■u-arl 

The  Judge  raised  his  family  ne*r  Winder 

The  u>wn  was  renamed   Winder,  as  pri^m- 

ised.  after  the  engineer  who  found  a  way  to 

i<ft   the  rallro.id  -.i  ^o  ■.iiiDunh    *;iat   was  pre- 

vioiuly   known    ts   Jug's   Tavern 

The  Russell  place  was  a  cottfin  farm  which 
had  rincf  been  operated  as  a  slave  plantathjn 
by  old  ni.^ii  J,icKs..r;  .S»-;i  Ku.Ksell  recalls. 
Oh  Shaw  what  *  is  :'.:s  :;rst  name  ■" 
III*  Ruasell,  to  wh.Jm  Hussell  wrote  so 
lovingly,  noted  m  her  diary  that  she  made 
184  pieces    if  .-lothlng  ri  the  .sprln<  ,>f  IvjIJ 

She  got  the  family  around  the  piano  each 
Sunday  ofternixjn  to  sing  hymns  to  her  ac- 
companiment At  'hese  •inies.  each  child  had 
to  recite  a  new  Bible  verse  he  had  learned 
But  these  seaslona  were  not  overly  severe,  a 
yi-ungster  could  ijet  by,  it  least  once,  with 
Jesus  wept  for  his  verse 
ITie  Senator  once  said  that  as  a  small  child 
he  thought  that  mothers  never  had  to  rest. 
When  at  in  he  dls.-ovcred  h!^  mother  asleep 
"I   still    recall    how   shivked   I   was  " 

She  too  could  express  her  emotions  warm- 
ly but  reaiistlcallv  She  wrote  a  daughter. 
"You  have  been  a  .'.>rtunate  i^'lrl,  born  with  a 
gO«xl  little  txxly  a  fair  amount  (jf  good  looks 
and  a  bright  mind  Also  you  found  a  fond 
father  and  a  loving  mother  awaiting  you  You 
young  people  can't  realize  how  much  you  are 
loved  ■" 

And  to  a. child  who  complained  she  was 
tired  of  being  poor  "Oh,  my  child,  that  hurts 
me  ■* 

And  to  a  son  .iway  from  home  "How 
I  do  want  to  see  you.  but  how  proud  I  am 
that  you  are  sticking  It  out  and  not  coming 
home  ' 

When  his  mother  died.  Sen  Ru.ssell  wrote 
a  long  InscrlpUon  for  her  memorial.  It  said 
in  pan  'TTiere  has  never  been  a  marriage 
relationship  more  tender  and  true  than  ex- 
isted between  this  noble  woman  and  her 
eminent  husband." 

Springing  from  such  a  family  Dick  Russell 
Jr  must  have  felt  an  obligation  to  do  well 
Judge  Russell  had  wanted  to  he  Georgia  gov- 
ernor and  a  U  S   senator    Dick  would  do  It. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1918.  and  spending  a  year  in  the 
Navy  Reserve  'ii.st  as  World  War  I  iva-s  ending. 
Russell  toye<l  with  going  to  Atlanta  to  Join 
a  city  law  tlrm  but  decided  to  return  to 
Winder  because  he  liked  the  more  general 
practice  that  could  be  provided   there. 

He  hadn't  been  back  long  before  he  started 
thinking  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  nm  for 
the  state  legislature  First,  it  would  provide 
an  excuse  to  buy  an  automobile  Second. 
the  campaign  would  spread  his  name  around 
and.  even  If  he  lost,  produce  additional  clients 
for  hia  law  practice. 

But  the  most  Important  reason  for  running 
was  simply  that  I  had  the  political  bug." 
R^issell  says. 

Surprising  himself,  he  won  easily  TTius.  In 
19'21.  when  he  was  hardly  out  of  college,  he 
began  10  years  in  the  legislature  that  would 
lead  to  his  election  as  governcjr -Georgia  s 
youngest — at  33.  He  w.ia  au  adept  reformer 
of  the  state"s  government  and  proved  a  pop- 
ular man.  electable  to  the  U  s  Senate— at  35. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  leading  a  success- 
ful filibuster  against  a  feUeral  antl-lynchlng 
law  And  again  and  again,  over  the  next  two 
decades,  he  was  to  lead  the  forces  of  the 
South. 

DisarmiiiKly  Rus-sell  says  of  these  hll- 
busters  and  antl-clvll  rights  votes,  ""I  guess 
they    look    pretty    bad   to   any    liberal    today 


13  surviving  Infancy,  but  he  had  the  special      ^"'    ^    *''*    brought   up    to   believe    that    the 

■"'-" ■-""    ■'        -  nates  should  exercise  all  powers  not  speclfl- 

ally  vested  In  the   federal  government  " 


relationship  of  a  "Junior  "  Richard  B  Rus- 
sell. Sr  was  chief  Justice  of  Georgia  and 
widely  respected 

The  judge  was  both  stricter  and  more  emo- 
tionally open  than  mo«t  men  today  .After 
39  year*  of  marriage,  he  t>egan  a  letter  to 
his  wife.    My  precioua  little  sweetheart."  and 


PrSHED    BT    SOt'TH 

Twice,  once  against  Truman  and  once 
against  Stevenson,  the  .South  pushed  Russell 
seriously  as  a  candidate  for  President  In 
1952.    against    Stevenson.    Russell    seems    to 


have  been  giddy  enough  to  take  his  bid  seri- 
ously. 

But  Southerners  .seem  destined  to  find 
their  strength  In  the  Senate,  not  the  White 
House.  In  large  part  their  .Senate  strength  i? 
built  on  the  status  that  comes  simply  from 
.seniority,  which  is  aided  by  the  South's  one- 
party  svst«-m  Here  Russell'ls  king,  now  serv- 
ing his  37th  year  In  the  Senate 

As  the  most  senior  In  service  m  the  Senate 
he  was  this  year  elected  as  Senate  Preside!,'. 
Pro  Tempore  an  honorary  post  tradltlon.Uly 
recognizing  seniority  Seniority  also  made 
him  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servi  r^ 
Committee  for  many  years.  He  Is  now  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee  but  h.is 
gUen  up  Its  chairmanship  to  head  the  most 
powerful  committee  In  the  Senate,  Appro- 
priations 

Tlie  chairmanship  gUes  Hussell  a  grtat 
deal  of  bargaining  power. 

He  derives  additional  influence  from  hl.s 
continuing  leadership  of  his  fellow  South- 
erners, who  listen  to  his  views  on  policy  and 
his  Ideas  on  strategy  Fellow  Senators  say 
there  Is  no  better  parliamentarian  In  the 
Senate 

Thoroughly  reliable,  sure  to  do  as  he  prom- 
ises, Russell  also  makes  a  line  negotiator 

Excepting  on  civil  rlghU.  Hussell  also  en- 
Joys  a  reputation  for  depth  and  openness  of 
mind 

He  also  Is  farslghted  For  example,  iis  go.  - 
ernor  In  the  depression  years,  he  .somehow 
found  the  money  for  rese>arch  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  pine  trees — now  a  major  crop  In  the 
state,  replacing  cotton  on  the  Russell  famll-. 
farm  and  many  others 

Hussell  has  been  boosting  research  ever 
since,  particularly  if  it  Is  located  In  Georgia 
But  besides  these  mental  capacities,  parll.i- 
mentary  and  leadership  skills,  plus  seniority 
there  is  another  major  source  of  Russell  s 
inlhience  nils  is  the  club-Uke  feeling  among 
many  :n  the  .Senate  Here,  as  in  a  Greek  letter 
frat<?rnlty.  there  is  a  lot  of  Importance  placed 
on  Warmth   wit   p>ersonallty  and  fairness. 

As  some  tnen  devote  their  lives  and  entire 
personalities  to  their  college  fraternltie.<; 
Hussell  devotes  hl.s  to  the  more  serious  una 
Important  .Senate  club.  After  the  dally  treat- 
ment he  gives  himself  with  a  device  that 
spreads  a  mist  of  medication  through  his 
lungs,  he  arrives  for  breakfast  at  the  Capitol 
.It  8  45  am  or  so  Often,  hell  still  be  work- 
ing In  his  office  10  hours  later  He  likes  to 
read  all  the  mall  from  his  constituents  and 
check  the  replies  his  staff  has  made,  or  reply 
himself,  occasionally  in  longhand 

He  comes  In  on  Saturdays  too  'Sometimes 
I've  wished  he  had  a  wife  who  wotUd  call  hlni 
to  come  home  to  dinner,  so  I  could  get  home 
to  my  wife"  an  aide  says  But  he  married 
none  of  the  Georgia  girls  he  was  linked  to  as 
a  voung  man  He  lives  alone  in  a  small  apart- 
ment, reading  history  or  watching  a  ballgame 
on  television. 

He  Is  the  jierfect  clubman,  the  friendly 
Ixichelor  whose  club  Is  his  family. 

If  the  Senate  club  got  out  a  yearbook,  fis 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  did  in 
iyi8.  Russell  would  be  called,  once  again,  "a 
friendly  and  unassunung  fellow  .  one  '  f 
the  most  popular  men  we  have"  But  there 
would  have  to  be  an  addition:  And  one  of 
the  most  powerful" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  associate  my.self  with  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  in  his  fine  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  He 
certainly  is  a  giant  m  the  Senate  and 
has  .-nade  magnificent  contributions  to 
the  entire  countrjv 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAW  AND  ORDER:  A  DIFFERENT 
STORY  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  law 
and  order,  and  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  crime  rate.  Nationally,  serious 
crimes  increased  by  17  percent  in  1968, 
according  to  the  latest  FBI  figures.  Rob- 
bery was  up  29  percent,  murder  and  rape 
were  up  14  percent  each,  and  aggravated 
assaults  rose  by  12  percent. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  unfortu- 
nately, contributed  more  than  its  share 
of  this  increase.  Many  readers  of  the 
Daily  News  Crime  Clock  and  those  read- 
ing of  spectacular  and  frequent  crimes 
have  come  to  the  ridiculous  conclusion 
that  the  Nation's  Capital  consists  largely 
of  criminals  and  cowards  who  are  afraid 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Crime  makes 
news.  Citizens  with  the  courage  and  com- 
passion to  do  something  about  these  in- 
cidents do  not. 

But  the  record  is  not  all  bleak.  Resi- 
dents of  the  city  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward fighting  crime,  and  assisting  fel- 
low citizens  in  need  of  help.  I  think  most 
Ijeople,  when  confronted  by  cries  for 
help,  will  gladly  offer  whatever  help 
they  can. 

A  heartwarming  example  appeared  on 
the  'Letters  to  the  Editor"  page  of  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post.  A  white 
woman,  driving  down  North  Capitol 
Street,  stopped  in  traffic  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue.  A  black  teenager  opened 
the  light-hand  door  of  her  car  and 
snatched  her  purse.  I  suppose  this  is 
about  all  the  newspaper  reading  public 
would  know  atwut,  and  that  conclusion 
would  be  obvious.  But  that  was  the  least 
.significant  part  of  this  story.  Consider 
what  happened.  Instead  of  finding  her- 
.self  alone  and  helpless  in  this  strange 
neighborhood,  as  some  might  have  ex- 
pected, help  immediately  came  from  con- 
cerned black  citizens  on  the  street  corner 
who  had  witnessed  the  theft.  A  man  and 
a  woman  followed  the  thief  down  U 
Street  and  spotted  the  house  into  which 
he  fled.  A  girl  on  the  comer  took  the  vic- 
tim into  a  drugstore  and  gave  her  a 
dime  to  telephone  the  police.  Another 
man  in  a  car  went  into  the  house  spotted 
by  the  first  couple,  located  the  thief,  and 
persuaded  him  to  return  the  purse.  The 
police  then  arrived  and  took  the  boy 
into  custody. 

This  kind  of  concerned  citizen  response 
can  and  should  be  an  effective  weapon 
agatiist  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  am  convinced  that  most  people 
would  react  the  way  these  citizens  did  if 
confronted  with  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  commend  this 
letter  by  Irene  H.  Wolgamot  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  letter  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  DirrrRE.N'T  Story  of  District  of  Columbia 
Crime 
We  hear  frequently  of  the  callous  ignoring 
of    people    In    trouble    because    men    and 


women  don't  want  to  be  "Involved  "  I  want 
to  report  on  the  concern  of  some  black 
Washington  men  and  women  when  I.  a  white 
woman,  was  the  victim  recently  of  a  purse- 
snatching  black  teen-ager. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  Feb.  25.  I  was 
driving  toward  town  on  North  Capitol  Street 
to  pick  up  a  dinner  meeting  speaker  from 
out  of  town,  who  was  waiting  In  the  lobby 
of  the  DuPont  Plaza  Hotel.  I  had  unlocked 
the  right-hand  door  £o  that  she  could  get 
In  quickly  and  we  could  be  on  our  way  with- 
out loss  of  time — a  mistake  as  It  turned  out 
shortly. 

I  pulled  to  the  right  off  N.  Capitol  Street 
to  drive  toward  the  right  turn  on  to  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  As  I  approached  this  turn 
and  paused  In  the  traffic  at  U  Street  nw..  a 
young  teen-age  Negro  bov  opened  the  right- 
band  door,  reached  In  and  snatched  my 
purse.  He  ran  down  U  Street.  I  turned  into 
U  Street  and  parked  my  car.  Immediately, 
I  was  surrounded  by  concerned  black  citi- 
zens, some  from  the  neighborhood,  others 
who  were  driving  and  had  observed  the  in- 
cident. A  man  and  woman  In  a  car  drove 
down  U  Street  followed  by  another  man 
driver.  A  girl  offered  to  take  me  to  a  phone 
at  the  corner  store.  When  I  got  there,  the 
woman  behind  the  counter  gave  me  a  dime 
to  telephone  police. 

Two  police,  also  black,  arrived  In  a  short 
time,  with  the  boy  and  the  purse  in  the 
patrol  car.  The  couple  in  the  car  had  spotted 
the  house  Into  which  the  boy  had  lied  and 
the  man  in  the  other  car  found  the  boy  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  house  and  persu.ided 
him  to  go  to  the  empty  garage  where  he  had 
thrown  the  purse.  Then  the  police  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  took  charge  of  the  boy  and 
purse. 

While  I  waited,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight 
men  and  women  in  the  neighborhood  asked 
me  what  had  happened,  showed  their  con- 
cern by  asking  If  they  could  help,  and  de- 
cried the  fact  that  this  was  a  common  occur- 
rence at  that  Intersection. 

We  seldom  hear  of  the  Washington  black 
people  who,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  want 
their  neghborhoods  to  be  safe  and  pleasant 
places  to  live.  Nor  Is  the  day-by-day  work 
of  the  black  policemen  who  carry  out  their 
duties  well  given  publicity.  And  we  dont 
hear  of  black  citizens  who  gave  a  helping 
hand  to  a  white  stranger  who  had  been 
wronged  by  a  black  child.  The  handling  of 
this  boy  at  the  13th  Precinct  Police  Stitlon 
by  the  two  policemen  who  brought  lilm  in 
and  by  another  who  talked  to  him  was  ex- 
emplary In  every  respect. 

Dannie  P.  West,  1669,  and  Elenst  L  Elli- 
son, 725.  the  two  policemen  in  the  cruiser, 
are  to  be  commended.  And  I  hope  that  R.  D. 
Rose,  the  citizen  who  found  the  boy  and  the 
purse,  can  receive  a  citizen  award.  The 
couple  who  helped  by  following  the  boy  re- 
turned to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  appre- 
hended. Their  names  I  do  not  know  but  I 
am  grateful  to  them. 

Let  us  be  more  aware  and  appreciative  of 
the  many  good  black  citizens  in  the  District 
and  the  black  police  who  are  unholdlng  law 
and  order.  Let  us  join  them  to  work  toward 
making  the  District  the  model  city  that  it 
should  be. 


nent  home  for  the  United  Nations  since 
1950. 

For  24  years  the  i^eople  of  the  United 
States  have  given  generously  of  their 
energies  and  their  resources  to  sustain 
this  world  organization.  Most  of  the 
American  people  believe  in  the  United 
Nations.  Most  Americans  believe,  and  I 
am  among  them,  that  the  United  Nations 
serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  all  mankind,  because  the  United 
Nations  can  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

A  strong  and  \ital  United  Nations  can 
be  a  determining  factor  in  achieving 
world  peace.  A  strong  and  vital  United 
Nations  is  very  much  in  our  national 
interest. 

The  human  rights  conventions  are 
among  the  great  work  of  the  U.N.  Some 
nine  nations  have  not  ratified  a  single 
one  of  the  more  than  20  human  rights 
conventions,  and  the  United  States  ranks 
far,  far  down  the  list  of  those  that  have 
acted  on  human  rights  conventions.  It  is 
up  to  the  Senate  to  act.  Tliey  are  on  the 
door  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  asked  us  to  act.  and  we 
have  refused  to  act  except  with  regard 
to  some  conventions  which  are  easy*  to 
act  on,  such  as  the  Convention  to  Out- 
law Slavery,  but  we  have  failed  to  act  on 
those  which  are  controversial. 

For  example,  we  failed  to  act  on  the 
Convention  to  Prevent  Genocide,  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  the  convention  with  respect 
to  forced  labor. 

By  ratifying  these  three  human  rights 
conventions,  the  Senate  can  reaffirm  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  United  Nations. 
Our  example  may  help  to  enforce  the 
commitment  of  others.  The  United  Na- 
tions today  critically  needs  commitment 
from  all  of  its  members. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS: 
NEED  FOR  COMMITMENT  TO  THE 
U.N  .—XXIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  defined  as  "the 
last  best  hope  of  mankind."  I  agree  with 
this  definition.  The  last  five  American 
Presidents  have  pledged  this  Nation's 
assistance  and  support  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in 
the  United  States  at  San  Francisco.  The 
United  States  has  provided  the  perma- 


S  1474— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  RECREATION  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  would  attract  badly  needed  capital 
into  the  recreation  industry  in  under- 
developed regions  of  the  country.  The 
bill  would  provide  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees for  private  investment  in  recrea- 
tional facilities,  similar  to  the  guarantee 
program  for  new  communities  included 
under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  are  twofold: 

One  is  to  encourage  added  recreational 
investment  in  undeveloped  regions, 
thereby  spurring  their  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  development: 

The  second  is  to  achieve  an  orderly 
and  sensible  growth  of  recreation  facili- 
ties while  preser\-lng  natural  resources 
and  avoiding  haphazard  or  overcom- 
mercialized  recreation  developments. 

The  loan  guarantees  would  be  avail- 
able at  two  levels: 

First,  up  to  S2  million  in  loans  to  any 
one  private  business  could  be  guaran- 
teed for  periods  of  up  to  30  years.  The 
loans  could  be  for  building,  expanding, 
or  modernizing  resorts,  motels,  camps, 
lodges,  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
Second,  up  to  S50  million  in  loans  to 
a  private  recreation  developer  could  be 
guaranteed    for    developing    large-scale 
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recreational  facilities  The  developer 
would  be  required  to  follow  an  approved 
development  plan  for  achieving  sound 
and  orderly  grrowth  The  guarantee 
would  cover  loans  for  land  acquisition 
and  land  development  including  the 
construction  of  common  facilities  such 
as  beaches,  docks,  mannas,  and  The  like. 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  hotels, 
lodges,  vacation  homes  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities. 

The  guarantees  would  be  available  in 
economic  development  areas  de.signated 
by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  in  multi-State  economic  de- 
velopment regions  such  as  Appalachia. 
New  England,  the  Ozarks.  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  the  Coa,sUl  PlairLs  regions 
which  includes  eastern  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  the 
Pour  Comers  region  which  includes  por- 
tions of  Arizona.  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico  With  the  exception  of  Ap- 
palachia, th-L'se  regions  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  m- 
der  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
BconoBoic  Development  Act^— Public  I-iw 

Mr  President,  although  many  regions 
of  our  country— such  a.s  the  Upper  Great 
Laltes — are  richly  endowed  in  scenic  and 
recreational  resources,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  fully  In  our 
country's  economic  development 

For  example,  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
reuion  which  Includes  northern  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsm.  and  Michigan,  me- 
dian-family income  is  ..nly  84  percent  of 
the  national  average;  the  mcidence  of 
poverty  is  25  percent  greater  than  the 
national  average,  and  the  percentage  of 
substandard  housmg  i.s  nearly  double  the 
national  average. 

I  believe  buildmg  up  the  reci-eation  and 
tourism  Industry  can  help  revitalize  the 
economy  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and 
other  regions.  American  families  now 
spend  over  $45  billion  a  year  on  recrea- 
tion, and  tnis  figure  ls  growing  at  least 
three  times  faster  than  the  whole  econ- 
omy Recreation  li  clearly  a  growth  in- 
dustry. The  nse  m  personal  incomes  and 
leisure  Ume  are  significant  factors  af- 
fecting recreation  demand  The  changing 
age  composition  of  our  population  is  an- 
other potent  factor  with  dLsproportion- 
ate  increases  both  among  the  young  and 
those  of  retirement  age.  Today,  half  of 
our  populauon  is  under  25  years  and 
would  be  especially  well  served  by  out- 
door recreational  opportunities.  Also,  as 
millions  of  American  famlUes  reach  re- 
tirement age,  they  will  constitute  a  vital 
new  addition  to  the  recreation  market. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  1  2  mil- 
lion Americans  retire  each  year  The  in- 
creasing mobility  of  our  population  and 
the  improvements  in  our  highway  sys- 
tems are  having  and  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  recreation  in- 
dustry. 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  show  that  Ameri- 
cans paid  6 '2  billion  visits  m  the  year 
1965  to  facilities  for  19  kinds  of  p<jpular 
outdoor  recreation  activities.  The  Bureau 
foreca^sts  that  this  volume  will  increase 
to  more  than  10  billion  visits  bv  the  vear 
1980  assumm^  that  the  facilities  to 
handle  this  expansion  exist 

All  too  often,  hetwever.  underdeveloped 


regions  such  as  the  Ui>per  Great  Lakes 
have  not  been  able  to  obUln  their  fair 
share  of  this  growth  Adequate  credit 
is  frequently  unavailable  It  has  also  been 
difficult  to  attract  the  large-scale  devel- 
opment nex-f'ssary  for  ;in  adequate  re- 
turn For  example,  one  recent  study  on 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  Upper  Midwest  concluded  that — 
The  most  pressing  pn>bleni  of  Uie  Industry 
la  the  acqul8Uk)n  .if  i.he  necessary  limg-term 
■apltal  with  which  ui  build  new  Miirlst  fu- 
ii:ai<»9  AX\(i  attra4-Mi>na  ur  expand  existing 
'.nes  Bank  flnanriiiif  has  not  been  available 
ui  ■«>nie  rewirt  oper  itors  prlm<u-lly  due  to 
the  dimculty  uf  predU-Ung  the  succesB  of 
liny  pj[lven  project  ^ind  the  large  rule  which 
ihanagerlai  ability  plays  in  m-hlevlng  ^ucceee 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  underdeveloped  regions  have  not 
been  able  to  utilize  fully  their  compara- 
tive advantage  in  recreational  resources: 
First,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  adequate 
capital — and  particularly  long-tenn  cap- 
ital The  recreation  business  in  the 
past  has  been  a  risky  business,  and  the 
bankers  have  often  hesitated  to  supply 
new  capital  even  though  it  is  recognized 
that  the  market  demand  is  nsing  and 
will  continue  to  rl.se  In  addition,  restric- 
tions on  banks  lending  powers  have  pre- 
vented the  flow  of  long-term  investments 
in  mortgages  on  recreational  propeny. 
A  study  by  the  Northern  Wisconsm  De- 
velopment Center  c<includes  that  recrea- 
tion loans  are  not  a  significant  factor  m 
the  average  loan  ix)itfolio  of  commercial 
banks  and  that  northern  Wisconsin 
banlunn  institutions  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  adequately  finance  the  needs 
of  the  recreation  mdustry 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  had  sufficient  tools  to  deal  with  the 
problem  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  bi^en  extremely  helpful  in  help- 
ing rural  residents  to  finance  recrea- 
tional facilities,  for  the  benefit  of  lo- 
cal residents,  but  it  has  lacked  the  au- 
thority to  help  finance  the  construction 
of  larger  scale  developments.  Other  po- 
tential Government  programs,  such  as 
SBA.  have  inadequate  lending  powers  to 
be  of  major  assistance 

Third,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficiently larue-scale  development  and  ag- 
gressive management.  Today,  recreation 
IS  a  highly  complex  and  competitive  busi- 
ness To  survive,  one  must  be  constant- 
ly alert  and  responsive  to  changing 
tastes.  Today's  tourists  demand  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  opportunities  in 
a  conveniently  packaged  form.  Existing 
resorts  must  be  expanded  and  modern- 
ized if  they  are  to  grow  New  facilities 
mu.st  be  constructed  at  a  much  faster 
rate  if  a  region  hopes  *o  maintain  its 
ihare  of  the  markut 

Fourth,  there  has  nut  been  sufficient 
long-term  c^peralion  between  Govern- 
ment and  prVate  enterjjrise.  Both  pub- 
lic and  private  investment  need  to  be 
carefully  planned  and  coordinated  in  or- 
der to  achievi-  maximum  economic 
growth. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  build 
upon  the  existing  loan  guarantee  pro- 
i';  am  of  the  Department  of  Hou.sing  and 
Urban  Development  I  realize  that  recre- 
ation Is  somewhat  removed  from  HUD, 
but  there  are  also  substantial  parallels. 
Loan   guarantees   for  loan  development 


projects  is  quite  similar  to  title  IX  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act,  which  is  aimed  at 
suburban  land  development  or  so-called 
new  towns  I  believe  the  same  techniques 
can  he  extended  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive land  development  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  in  underdeveloped 
regions 

I  am  not.  however,  wedded  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  by  HUD  If. 
in  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  it 
develops  that  better  administrative  ar- 
rangements can  be  provided.  I  would  be 
glad  to  con.sider  an  amendment. 

Under  part  I  of  the  bill,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  loan  guarantees  for  land  devel- 
opment would  be  authorized.  Up  to  S50 
million  in  loans  to  recreation  developers 
could  be  guaranteed  by  HUD.  The  guar- 
antee would  cover  all  types  of  financial 
instruments  including  bonds,  notes, 
mortgages  and  bank  loans.  It  is  expectt  d 
that  the  projects  guaranteed  would  focus 
on  well-planned  recreation  communities 
appealing  to  a  wide  variety  of  Income 
levels  and  tastes.  The  developer  would 
buy  up  land  with  development  potential 
and  consti-uct  the  necessary  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  ficcess  roads,  water  and 
.sewage  systems,  docks,  beaches,  and  so 
forth.  Tlie  developer  himself  could  al.so 
undertake  the  construction  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  buildings  such  as 
resorts,  hotels,  motels,  lodges,  ski-lifts, 
golf  courses,  vacation  homes,  mannas! 
and  the  like,  or  he  could  sell  the  Im- 
proved land  to  other  investors  who  would 
construct  .such  facilities. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  guar- 
antees, a  developer  would  have  to  follow 
an  adequate  development  plan  whicli 
meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
Tliese  include  first,  conformance  to  Stale 
and  local  planning  requirements;  second, 
economic  viability;  third,  substantial  im- 
pact on  employment  and  economic  ac- 
tivity; fourth,  sound  land-use  pattem.s; 
fifth,  adequacy  of  facilities;  and.  sixth, 
consistency  with  larger  area  planning 

By  tying  recreation  development  to 
sound  planning,  the  bill  seeks  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  over-commercialized  devel- 
opment which  has  characterized  too 
much  recreation  investment  in  the  pajt 
and  which  proves  to  be  bad  business  m 
the  long  I'un.  Moreover,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  large  scale  development  which 
the  bill  seeks  to  stimulate  assures  that 
the  investment  will  have  an  appreciable 
economic  effect  upon  the  area.  Final'v, 
sound  planninc:  is  expected  to  prevent  tlie 
wasting  or  destnictlon  of  our  scarce  nat- 
ural resources.  We  need  to  develop  our 
resources  so  that  they  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
indiscriminately  plundered  by  avaricious 
developers  seeking  quick  profits.  All  too 
often,  unplanned  recreational  investment 
has  polluted  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  de- 
spoiled the  countryside, 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
should  lock  up  aU  undeveloped  areas 
forever.  Our  .scenic  and  natural  re- 
sources should  be  enjoyed  and  used  by 
the  public.  But  we  should  insist  on  sound 
and  orderly  development  which  pre- 
serves the  natural  beauty  of  the  country 
rather  than  destroying  it. 

The  problem  of  recreation  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  regions  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  problem  of  suburban  devel- 
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opment.  Both  have  been  characterized 
by  haphazard  and  sprawling  growth 
which  is  wasteful  of  scarce  land  re- 
sources and  which  leads  to  a  dull  and 
unattractive  environment.  Both  subur- 
ban and  recreation  development  need 
better  planning  to  preserve  and  maxi- 
mize their  natural  amenities. 

As  the  Douglas  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  has  recently  pointed  out — 

One  answer  to  the  problem  of  suburban 
sprawl  Is  to  provide  for  larger  scale  devel- 
upment,  such  as  new  communities,  where  an 
entire  community  serving  a  variety  ol  In- 
come levels  can  be  planned. 

I  believe  the  same  approach  holds  true 
for  recreational  development  In  under- 
developed regions.  A  hundred  small- 
scale  developers  can  niln  a  beautiful 
lake  with  a  jimible  of  motels,  gas  sta- 
tions, taverns,  cottages,  and  over- 
crowded beaches.  However,  a  single  de- 
veloper or  a  group  of  small  developers 
working  under  a  common  overaU  plan 
has  the  resoiuces  and  opportunity  to 
construct  a  well -planned  recreation 
community  without  destroying  the  in- 
herent beauty  of  the  area. 

Just  as  the  1950's  and  the  1960's  have 
seen  spectacular  growth  in  the  suburbs, 
so  I  believe  the  1970's  and  the  1980's  will 
see  a  similar  spectacular  increase  in  rec- 
reational development,  particularly  In 
the  imderdeveloped  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. With  rising  incomes  and  leisure 
time,  more  and  more  American  families 
are  investing  in  recreation — but  not  al- 
ways too  well.  I  hope  that  we  have 
learned  some  lessons  from  unplanned 
suburban  development  so  that  we  can 
more  intelligently  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  our  recreational  resources 
which  will  inevitably  take  place  over  the 
next  20  years. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  sound  land- 
use  planning,  the  bill  also  seeks  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
underdeveloped  regions.  Each  project  re- 
questing a  Federal  guarantee  would  have 
to  demonstrate  a  substantial  impact  up- 
on the  local  economy.  A  number  of  stud- 
ies have  shown  the  economic  impact  of 
recreation  investment  can  be  substantial. 

For  example,  a  1959  report  showed  the 
average  Wisconsin  second  homeowner 
put  about  $1,400  in  the  local  economy. 
If  this  figure  is  adjusted  for  price 
changes  and  increases  in  income  since 
1959.  and  the  multiplier  effects,  it  Is  clear 
that  one  vacation  home  can  generate 
close  to  $3,000  a  year  in  spending  in  the 
local  economy.  Moreover  the  economic 
impact  of  seasonal  homes  is  distributed 
more  evenly  through  the  year  compared 
with  other  recreational  enterprises.  Some 
northern  New  England  communities 
have  been  able  to  finance  their  local 
school  systems  and  snow  clearance  oper- 
ations during  the  winter  months  from 
taxes  paid  by  second  homeowners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.^RTKE  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr,    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    in 


1959,  there  were  48,469  seasonal  homes 
in  Wisconsin  valued  at  $501,593,000.  If 
we  can  assume  a  present  total  impact  of 
$3,000  per  home  and  a  5-percent  annual 
growth  rate  in  summer  homes  since  1959. 
the  current  total  economic  impact  of  sec- 
ond homes  In  Wisconsin  adds  $237  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  Wisconsin  economy. 
Thus  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  second  homes  can  have  an  ap- 
preciable impact  on  the  economy  of  a 
lagging  region  such  as  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes. 

Under  the  bill,  qualified  developers 
would  be  able  to  obtain  guarantees  to  fi- 
nance up  to  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
project  upon  completion  or  75  percent  of 
the  initial  land  costs  plus  90  percent  of 
development  costs,  whichever  is  less.  As 
in  any  other  large  real  estate  venture,  one 
of  the  most  vital  factors  governing  the 
success  of  the  project  is  the  amount  of 
leverage  the  investor  can  obtain.  A  high- 
ly leveraged  projects  that  is  one  with  a 
high  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  financing— 
naturally  offers  a  higher  rate  of  return 
to  the  equity  investors.  To  the  extent  the 
availability  of  Federal  guarantees  in- 
creases the  percentage  of  debt  financing 
for  recreation  development  projects,  such 
projects  become  more  attractive  to  de- 
velopers and  replace  other  potential  proj- 
ects of  a  less  profitable  nature.  Since  the 
availability  of  the  guarantee  is  condi- 
tioned upon:  first,  sound  planning;  and, 
second,  an  economic  development  pay- 
off, investors'  funds  are  accordingly  di- 
verted from  projects  where  the  plarming 
is  less  sound  and  which  involve  lesser 
economic  developments  payoffs.  Thus  the 
availability  of  Federal  guarantees  pro- 
vides an  inducement  to  investors  to  give 
greater  weight  to  sound  land  use  plan- 
ning and  to  economic  development  pay- 
offs than  they  otherwise  would.  Com- 
pared to  direct  Government  loans,  the 
guarantee  approach  interferes  the  least 
with  basic  market  mechanisms  whereas 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  the  guar- 
antee help  to  achieve  the  public  objec- 
tives which  the  market  tends  to  ignore. 

Part  II  of  the  bill  provides  loan  guar- 
antees to  help  finance  the  construction, 
expansion,  or  modernization  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  by  Individual  enterprises. 
Up  to  $2  million  can  be  guaranteed  for 
periods  of  up  to  30  years.  Up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  project  could  be 
guaranteed  by  HUD.  As  in  the  case  of 
guarantees  for  large  scale  recreation 
development  projects,  guarantees  under 
part  n  would  be  available  in  underde- 
veloped areas,  districts,  and  regions  as 
designated  by  EDA  or  in  Appalachia  as 
defined  in  the  Appalachian  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

The  availability  of  loan  guarantees  for 
individual  recreational  enterprises  is  ex- 
pected to  fill  two  needs: 

First,  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  to 
expand  and  modernize  the  existing  rec- 
reation industry.  According  to  numerous 
studies  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where, existing  recreation  facilities  are 
rapidly  growing  obsolete  and  are  losing 
out  in  the  competition  for  the  tourist  dol- 
lar. While  many  of  these  businesses  are 
intrinsically  sound,  they  cannot  obtain 
the  financing  needed  to  survive  and  grow- 
in  today's  competitive  market.  A  recent 


report  prepared  for  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission  estimated 
that  the  upgrading  and  improvement  of 
the  recreation  industn--  in  northern  Mich- 
igan, Minne.sota,  and  Wisconsin  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  next  10  years.  Since  commer- 
cial banks  in  Wlscon.sin  have  le.ss  than  1 
percent  of  their  loan  funds  in  recreation 
loans,  some  outside  assistance  is  urgentHT 
required  if  the  required  investment  is  to 
be  forthcoming. 

A  second  use  of  ind^vKKial  loan  guar- 
antees will  be  to  finance  the  construction 
of  recreation  facilities  on  the  large  scale 
recreation  development  projects  insured 
under  part  I.  While  the  developers  can 
also  obtain  guarantee  assistance  for  con- 
structing recreational  facilities  under 
part  I,  it  is  expected  that  most  developers 
will  concentrate  on  land  assembly  and 
development  and  resell  the  Improved 
land  to  individual  enterprises  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  recreational  fa- 
cilities. In  such  cases,  the  availabUity  of 
loan  guarantees  under  part  II  helps  to 
insure  the  success  of  land  development 
projects  guaranteed  under    part  I. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bill 
would  waive  the  various  lending  restric- 
tions placed  upon  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  This  should  provide  for 
a  readier  flow  of  mortgage  credit  into 
the  recreation  and  tourism  industry. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  help  the  economy 
of  northern  Wisconsin  and  similar  areas. 
And  it  will  do  so  without  Federal  cost. 
By  relying  on  Federal  guarantees  rather 
than  Federal  grants,  it  will  put  private 
capital  to  work  in  an  area  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1474)  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  Federal  guarantees  for  financ- 
ing the  development  of  land  for  recrea- 
tional uses  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
orderly  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas  and  regions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire 
'  for  himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unned  States  of  Amer- 
ica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

■TrTLE  XVIII— GUARANTEES  FOR  PI- 
NANCING  RECREATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

"Part  I — Land  Development 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  in  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
land  situated  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
Nation  to  provide  homesltes  and  other  facil- 
ities for  recreational  or  related  purposes  in 
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accordance  wtUi.  diid  in  furtherance  of,  ap- 
proved programs  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  areaa 

DEnNmoNS 

"Sbc    1802    Aa  used  In  this  part — 

"(1)  The  term  underdeveinped  area' 
means  an  area  Included  within  (Ai  a  rede- 
velopment area  or  economic  development 
region  as  designated  pursuant  to  section  401 
rir  Ml  of  the  Public  Worica  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1365  or  ibi  the  Appa- 
lachian region  as  defined  In  section  403  if 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966  which  by  reason  of  its  natural  state, 
scenic  beauty  nr  other  physical  rharacter- 
latlcs.  Is  suitable  m  whole  i>r  m  part  fur 
recreational  development 

■'i2i  The  term  State  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  ot  Pxierto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  of  the  United  .States 

■■(3I  The  term  actual  costs'  means  the 
coets  (exclusive  of  Itlckbaclts,  rebates,  or 
trade  discounts!  to  the  recreation  facility 
developer  jf  the  Improvements  involved 
These  costs  may  Include  amounts  paid  for 
labor,  materials,  construction  contracts,  land 
planning,  engineers'  and  architect's  fees. 
surveys,  taxes,  and  interest  during  develop- 
ment, organizational  and  legal  expenses, 
such  allocation  of  general  r.verhead  expenses 
KB  are-arcepuble  to  the  Secretary,  and  other 
Items  jf  expense  incidental  Ui  development 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  If 
the  Secret<iry  determines  there  is  an  Identity 
of  Interest  between  the  recreation  facility 
development  and  the  contractor,  there  may 
be  included  an  allowance  for  contractor's 
pr^rlt  III  an  amount  deemed  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary 

41  The  term  Improvements'  Includes 
waterllnes  and  water  supply  installations. 
sewage  disposal  Installations,  gas  and  elec- 
trlct  lines  and  Installations.  n)ad3,  streets, 
drainage  facilities,  beach  and  docking  facili- 
ties, and  such  other  installations  or  work, 
whether  on  or  off  the  site,  which  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  pre- 
pare land  primarily  for  recreational  and  re- 
lated uses,  and  buildings  Including  seasonal 
homes,  lodges,  motels,  or  other  facilities  for 
the  accom.-nodatlons  of  vacationers  Includ- 
ing appropriate  facilities  for  public  or  com- 
mon use 

'>5i  The  term  'land  development'  means 
the  process  of  making  Installing,  or  con- 
structing   improvements 

"OUARANTEX    AlTHORrTy 

"Sec  1803  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee, and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee, the  bonds  debentures  notes,  loans 
secured  by  mortgages  and  other  obligations 
issued  by  recreational  facility  developers  to 
help  finance  the  development  of  land  for  new 
recreational  facility  projects  in  underdevel- 
oped areas  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  such 
ijuarantees  and  enter  Into  such  comnutments. 
subject  to  the  limitations  contained  m  se«- - 
tioiis  1804  and  1805.  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  taking  Into 
account  i  1 1  the  large  initial  capital  invest- 
ment required  to  rlnance  sound  recreational 
facilities.  i2i  the  extended  period  before  Ini- 
tial returns  on  this  type  of  investment  can 
be  expected.  i3i  the  Irregular  pattern  of 
cash  returns  characteristic  of  such  Invest- 
ment, and  i4i  the  financial  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
guarantees  made  under  this  title 

ELIGIBLE     RECREATIo.S      FACILrTY     DCVCIOPMENT 

'See  1804  No  guarantee  or  commltjnent 
to  guarantee  may  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  the  Secretary   has  determined  that — 

"(li  The  proposed  recreational  facility 
(A)  will  be  economically  feasible  m  terms  of 
economic  base  or  potential  for  growth  and 
iB'  will  contribute  to  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  the  areas  of  which  It  Is 
a  part 

"i2i  There  Is  a  practicable  plan  (Including 


appropriate  time  schedules  i  for  financing 
the  land  acquisition  and  land  development 
ci">8t8  of  the  propose<l  re<-reatlonal  facility 
and  for  improving  and  marketing  the  land 
and  improvements  which  giving  due  con- 
-ilderatlon  to  the  public  purpo.se6  of  this  title 
and  the  special  problems  involved  In  finan- 
cing recreational  facilities,  represents  an  ac- 
ceptable flnaiulal  risk  to  the  United  States: 

'13 1  There  is  a  sound  internal  develop- 
ment plan  for  tlie  recreational  facility  ap- 
propriate to  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
undertaking,  and  which  lAi  has  received 
all  i|{overnmenl<il  approvals  required  by 
State  or  local  law  or  by  the  Secretary,  and 
iBi  Is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  as  provid- 
ing reasonable  assurance  that  the  area  to  be 
developed  will  i  1  i  have  a  sound  economic 
base  and  a  long  economic  life.  i2)  be  char- 
a<-tertzed  by  sound  land-use  patterns,  i3) 
win  substantially  promote  employment  and 
economic  activity  In  the  area,  and  i4i  will 
Include  or  be  .served  by  such  facilities  as  the 
Secretary  deems  adequate  or  necessary,   and 

'i4i  The  Internal  development  plan  la 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
covers,  or  with  comprehensive  planning  be- 
ing carried  liu  tor.  the  area  in  which  the 
land  Is  situated,  and  which  meets  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  com- 
prehensive plans  or  planning 

'ELIGIBUE    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  1805  (a)  Any  bond,  debenture,  note, 
mortgage  loan,  or  other  obligations  guaran- 
teed under  this  part  shall 

"(l»  be  Issued  by  a  recreation  facility  de- 
veloper, other  than  a  public  body,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  financial, 
technical  and  .idmlnlstratlve  ability  which 
demonstrates  his  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  project. 

'(2 1  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  Investors 
approved  by,  or  meeting  requirements  pre- 
scribed by.  the  Secretary  or  if  an  offering  to 
the  public  Is  contemplated,  be  underwritten 
upon  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

i3i  be  issued  to  finance  a  program  of 
land  development  (Including  acquisition  or 
use  of  land  I  approved  by  the  Secretary 
Provided,  rhat  the  Secretary  shall,  tiirough 
cost  certltlcaitlon  procedures,  escrow  or  trust- 
eeship requirements.  i>r  other  means  Insure 
that  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  title  are  expended 
pursuant  to  such  program: 

"1 4 1  involve  a  principal  obligation  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  lAi  80 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary \  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  upon  completion  of  the 
land  development  or  iBi  the  sum  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  land  before  development  and  90 
per  centum  of  his  estimate  of  the  ictual  cost 
of  the  land  development. 

■(5)  bear  Interest  .it  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  such  interest  to  be  exclusive 
ol  any  .service  charges  and  fees  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

'(61  contain  repayment  and  maturity 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,   and 

"i7i  contain  provisions  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  I  including  subrogation  provlslonsi, 
Hens  and  releases  of  Hens,  payment  of  taxes, 
and  such  other  mutters  as  the  Secretary  may. 
In  his  discretion   prescribe 

'  I  b  I  The  outstanding  p.-incipal  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  title  with  respect  to  a 
single  new  recreation  racilUy  project  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  $50  OOO.OOO 

"AUDIT     BY    GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OmCE 

"Sec  1806  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  any 
guarantees  made  pursuant  to  this  part,  the 
financial  transactions  of  developers  whose 
obligations  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  part  may  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  OOce  under  such 
rules   and    regulations   as   may   be  prescribed 


by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  The  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  account,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  proi>erty  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  such  developers  pertain- 
ing to  such  financial  transactions  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit. 

"Part    II — Recreational    Facilities 

"PTTRPOSE 

"Sec.    1807    It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  .iflsure  the  availability  of  credit  In  under- 
developed  areas   of   the   Nation   to   assist   in 
financing  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  facilities  for  recreational  and  related  uses. 
"definitions 
"Sec.   1808    As  used  In  this  part — 
"(li    The  term   'recreational  facilities'  In- 
cludes   homes,    lodges,    motels,    and    similar 
accommodations  primarily  for  seasonal   u-se, 
and  such  recreational,  commercial,  and  com- 
munity facilities  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  ser\-e  the  residents  or  occupants 
of  such  accommodations. 

"i2i  The  terms  underdeveloped  areas",  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  section  1802. 

"GUARANTEK  AtTTHORITY 

"Sec.  1809  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee,  and  enter  into  commitments  to 
Kuarantee.  the  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
loans  secured  by  mortgages,  and  other  obli- 
gations issued  to  help  finance  the  construc- 
tion modernization  or  expansion  ol  recrea- 
tional laclUtles,  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  Kuarantees  and  enter  Into  such  com- 
mltmenus.  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  1809.  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

•  ELIGIBLE  OBLIGATIO.VS 

Sec  1810.  (a)  Any  bond,  debenture,  note, 
mortgage  loan  or  other  obligations  guaran- 
teed under  this  part  shall- 

ill  be  Issued  by  a  borrower  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  be  Issued  to  and  held  by  Investors 
approved  by.  ur  meeting  requirements  pre- 
scribed by.  the  Secretary, 

1 3 )  cover  a  prof)erty  or  project  which 
IS  ^ltuated  in  an  underdeveloped  area,  and 
i.s  approved  for  guarantee  assistance  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  construction,  expansion, 
or    modernization: 

'  i4i  Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000: 

■  (5)  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when 
the  construction,  expansion,  or  moderniza- 
tion Is  completed;  the  value  of  the  property 
may  include  the  land  and  the  propobed  phys- 
ical Improvements,  architects  fees,  taxe.-i. 
and  interest  accruing  during  construction, 
modernization  or  expansion,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous charges  Incident  to  construction, 
modernization  or  expansion  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"'6 1  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  thirty  years 
and  provide  for  complete  amortization  of  the 
principal  obligation  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"i7l  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  such  Interest  to  be  exclusive 
of  any  service  charges  and  fees  that  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary: 

"(bi  No  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines 'hat  the  project  to  be  assisted  Is  an 
acceptable  risk,  giving  consideration  to  the 
expected  contributions  of  the  project  to  the 
economic  ttrowth  of  the  area 

"Part  III — General  Provisions 

"GUARANTEED  FUND 

Sec  1811  (at  To  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  liabilities  Incurred  as  a  result 
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of  guarantees  made  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  which  shall  be  comprised  of 
(1)  receipts  from  fees  and  charges:  (2)  re- 
coveries under  security  or  subrogation  rights 
or  other  rights,  and  any  other  receipts  ob- 
tained In  connection  with  such  guarantees; 
and  (3  I  such  sums,  which  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  as  may  be  required 
for  program  operations  and  nonadmlnlstra- 
tive  expenses  and  to  make  any  and  all  pay- 
ments guaranteed  under  this  title. 

"  (  b  I  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
both  principal  and  Interest.  Including  (1) 
interest,  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  guar- 
antee, accruing  between  the  date  of  default 
under  a  guaranteed  obligation  and  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  the  guarantee,  and  (2)  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  under  any  debentures 
issued  by  the  Secretary  toward  payment  of 
^tuarantees  made  under  this  title. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  guarantee  fund  authorized 
under  this  section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund 
all  expenses  or  charges  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  handling,  improvement,  or 
disposal  of  any  property  acquired  by  him 
under  this  title;  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  have  power  to  pursue  to  final  collection 
by  way  of  compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims 
acquired  by  him  in  connection  with  any 
security,  subrogation,  or  other  rights  ob- 
t.alned    by    him    In    carrying   out    this    title, 

"(d)  The  aggregate  of  the  outstanding 
principal  obligations  guaranteed  under  this 
title  sliall  at  no  time  exceed  $250,000,000. 

"releases 
"Sec.  1812.  The  Secretary  may,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
consent  to  the  release  or  subordination  of  a 
part  or  parts  of  property  mortgaged  under 
this  title  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage. 

"premiums  and  fees 
"Sec.  1813.  The  Secretary  shall  collect  ree- 
bonable  premiums  for  the  guarantee  of  any 
obligation  under  this  title  and  make  such 
ch;u-ges  as  he  determines  are  reasonable  for 
the  analysis  of  land  development  plans  and 
the  appraisal  and  Inspection  of  any  prop- 
erty, project,  or  Improvements. 

'INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  1814.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
lei,  (gi,  (h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
■itle,  except  that  as  applied  to  such  mort- 
gages ( 1 )  any  reference  there  is  to  section  207 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  this  title,  and  (2) 
any  reference  to  an  annual  premium  shall  be 
lieemed  to  refer  to  such  premiums  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  under  this  title. 

"INCON"rESTABILITY    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1815.  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  obligations 
for  such  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any 
guarantee  so  made  shall  be  incontestable  in 
the  hands  of  a  qualified  holder  of  the  guar- 
anteed obligation,  except  for  fraud  or  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
holder. 

"RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

"Sec  1816.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
rr.ake  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  re- 
quire such  agreements  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"TAXATION    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1817.  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  ac- 


quired and  held  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed." 

LOANS    BY     NATIONAL     BANKS 

Sec.  2.  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations 
and  restrictions  in  this  section,  axiy  national 
banking  association  may  make  real  estate 
loans  which  are  secured  by  obligations  guar- 
anteed under  title  XVIII  of  the  Housing  und 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968." 

LOANS    BY    FEDERAL    SAVINGS    AND    l,0\N 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  next  to  the  hist  paragraph  of 
section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
of  1933  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  title 
X'VTII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968"  after  "title  X". 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to 
guarantees  under  Part  I  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  In  land  development  financed  with 
the  proceeds  of  any  obligations  guaranteed 
under  such  title  or  part." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  part  II  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968"  after  "title  XI";   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  part"  after  "under 
such  title". 

COST    CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  5.  Section  227(al  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
before  "(VIII)".  and  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (IX)  under  part 
II  of  title  XVin  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will  do  the 
job  without  Federal  cost.  It  will  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  budget.  It  will  do  it  be- 
cause the  bill  relies  on  guarantees  and 
does  not  rely  on  appropriations. 

I  think  this  is  a  practical  and  effective 
way  to  provide  development  of  areas 
which  have  suffered  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  great 
economic  boom  we  have  had  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  is 
my  name  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  is.  He  is  a  cospon- 
sor.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  a  great  champion  in  this 
area. 


S.  1478— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  TO 
REVIEW  U.S.  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DiRKSEN),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  to 
carry  out  a  review  of  the  antitrust  laws 


of  the  United  States.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York, 

The  bill  (S.  1478 »  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Anti- 
trust Laws  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators* .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S,    1478 

"Whereas  the  antitrust  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are  in  certain  major  areas  of 
their  application  in  need  of  revision;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  under  the  antitrust 
.statutes  of  the  United  States  conflicts  in  poli- 
cy as  to  the  proper  standards  of  conduct  re- 
quired to  be  observed  by  American  business; 
and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  is  essen- 
tial In  order  to  determine  the  Impact  of  such 
statutes  upon  the  productivity  and  long- 
range  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  United  States  foreign  trade,  in- 
vestment and  economic  policy;   Therefore, 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission"! constituted  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided. 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  to  study  the  effect  upon  competition  (in- 
cluding competition  between  American  busi- 
ness and  foreign  business),  price  levels,  em- 
ployment, profits,  production,  consumption, 
foreign  trade,  economic  growth  and  the  ca- 
pability of  the  economy  to  best  sustain  the 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  of 

il)  Existing  antitrust  statutes  i  including 
enforcement  proceedings  thereunder) .  as  in- 
terpreted by  Judicial,  executive  and  admin- 
istrative decisions 

(2 1  Existing  price  systems  and  pricing 
policies  of  trade  and  Inciustry  in  the  United 
States  and 

(3 1  The  extent  and  causes  of  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  financial  control. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COM. MISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  members  as  follows: 

11)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private  life. 

(2)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  from  the  Senate  ancf  four 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  lour  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  PoLmcAL  AFFtLiATioN — Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(C)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  ita 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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COKFENSATION     'iF    MCMBCKS    or    THE 
COMMISSION 

S«c  6  tai  MEMBSiia  or  Congrers  Mem- 
bers •  ){  Congress  who  are  members  nf  the 
CointnUslon  shall  serve  without  comperiAii- 
tlon  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Oongresa  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  m  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  OommlsBlon 

<b>     MXMBnS  PSOM  THE  EXKCTTIVK 

Branch — Notwithstanding  section  5533  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  who  Is  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  shall  receive  the 
compensation  which  he  would  receive  jf  he 
were  not  a  member  ■>:  the  Commission  plus 
such  additional  compensation,  if  aiiv  -is  is 
necessary  to  make  his  aggregate  saUr,-  not 
exceeding  tao  000.  and  he  5hall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  subsistence  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  :n  the  Commission 

ici  BiiKMBXits  PaoM  Private  Life  -The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  »100  per  rllem  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
CominiMlon.  plus  reimbursement  for  travel. 
aubslst*ace.  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties 

POWERS     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (aMD  Hearings — The  Commission 
or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  fuQCtlons  and  duties, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  as  such 
times  rtnd  places,  administer  such  oaths  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  itherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee may  deem  advisable  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  perstm 
designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  such  member 

•  2\  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subp>ena  Issued  under  paragraph  il) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  Stales  ir  the  United  -States  court  of 
anv  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  ptuUty  of  contumacy  or 
refu.s«i  to  obey  Is  found  rir  resides  or  trans- 
acts b'.isuiess.  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issvie  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
t.it-re  tu  pr  Kluce  fvidence  ;;  so  'rderoil  •.r 
there  to  give  testimony  tovichlng  the  matter 
under  inquiry:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
o</urt  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

bi  OmriAl.  D*r*  -  Each  lepartment 
a.;ency.  and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  including  in- 
dependent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  It* 
functions  under  this  Act 

ici  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulation* 
as  mav  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  sl^ail  have  the  power  to-  - 

'  1  1  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
stall  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  .service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III    jf   chapter   53   of   such    title   relating   to 


lasslflcati  n  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  t>vit  at  rates  not  in  exceaa  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  (rS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5333  of  such  title,  and 

i2i  pnx'ure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
ser-.  Ices  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  .3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUte« 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tlOO  a  day 
for  individuals 

I  d  I  The  Commlselon  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  -agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
nec«<warv   to   the  discharge   of   Its  duties 

SEC  9  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
•he  f'reeldent  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  a  final  repjort  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable 
The  Commission  may  uUkj  submit  Interim 
reports  prior  to  submission  of  Its  final  report 

EXPIRAnt>.N  or  THE  (  OMMISSION 

•Sec  10  Sixty  days  after  the  .submission  to 
Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for  in 
section  9.  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 

Mr     JAVrrs.    I    have    the    honor    to 
announce  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr    DiRKStN  •   has  undertaken  to  man- 
ace  this  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr  President.  1  believe  that  now.  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  while,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  revise  the  basic  anti- 
trust policy  of  the  country,  which  may 
ver>'  well  mean  revismg  the  basic  cco- 
normc  policy  of  the  country  The  will- 
ingness of  Senator  Dirksen.  who  is  the 
rankint:  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mitu-e  on  the  Judiciary,  to  undertake 
this  monumental  task,  is  verj-  deeply 
Kratifylnu  to  me,  for  which  I  publicly 
►■.xpress  my  gratification  and  thanks 
I  think  It  .should  be  tremendously  mean- 
ingful  to   the   United   States 

I  know  of  no  economic  statute  upon 
the  books  which  Is  as  much  in  need  of 
revision,  both  m  concept  and  m  text,  as 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Our  basic  antitrust  laws  were  written 
:n  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  t  arly  part  of  this  century  and 
with  few  (xceptlons  have  not  been  over- 
hauled .since 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
oslablisli  a  .'4-inember  bipartisan  Com- 
mLs.siun  loinpused  of  eight  Members  of 
Congress,  tour  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  lU  txperts  from  the  private 
sec-tor  The  Commi.ssion  would  be  charged 
with  the  duties  ol  examining  the  anti- 
trust law.s  and  making  recommendations 
for  revi.sing  them  Among  other  matters 
which  the  Commission  would  specifi- 
cally be  a*ked  to  investigate  are  the 
effect  upon  competition — includinfi  com- 
petition between  American  business  and 
foreign  business — price  levels,  f»mploy- 
nunt,  profits,  production,  consumption, 
foreik'n  trade,  economic  growth  and  the 
capability  of  the  economy  to  best  .sustain 
the  Nation  at  home  and  abroad  of  first, 
existing  <int:trust  statutes — including 
enforcement  proceedlnKs  thereunder — 
as  interpreted  by  judicial,  executive,  and 
administrative  decisions,  .second,  exist- 
irik;  price  systems  and  pricing  policies  of 
trade  and  industry  in  the  I'aited  States; 
and,  third,  the  extent  and  causes  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  and 
financial  control 

Mr    President.  In   the  77  years  since 


the  Sherman  Act  was  Initially  passed 
vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
economic  structure  of  America,  changes 
which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen 
at  that  time.  The  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy that  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  77  years  naturally  have  given  M,se 
to  a  whole  host  of  sp>eclflc  questions,  not 
resolved  by  the  construction  given  the 
broad  langtiage  in  which  our  basic  anti- 
trust legislation  is  couched.  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  antitrust  laws  are  now  bein;^ 
applied  may  be  having  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  domestic  productivity,  on  our 
long-range  economic  growth,  and  on  our 
foreign  trade  policy  generally. 

The  role  of  antitrust  legislation  in  the 
modem  Industrial  economy  has  been  the 
subject  of  endless  debate  In  recent  years 
Though  many  academicians,  business- 
men and  legislators  are  unhappy  with 
various  aspects  of  our  current  antitrust 
ix)llcy  as  formulated  and  administered 
by  the  courts,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  anti- 
trust has  proven  to  be  much  like  Mark 
Twain's  aphorism  on  the  weather — no- 
body has  really  done  anything  about  it 

There  is  no  question  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  Our  basic  anti- 
trust precepts  were  formulated  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  to  apply  to  a 
verj"  different  kind  of  economy  than 
exists  today.  At  that  time  the  economy 
was  not  highly  centralized  and  subject 
to  practically  no  Government  controls 
The  antitrust  laws  were  necessary  to  in- 
sure at  least  a  degree  of  regulation 
through  the  prevention  of  unreasonable 
restraints  on  competition. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  scrap  our 
antitrust  laws  or  that  competition  is  an 
anachronism.  But  it  Is  evident  that  the 
antitrust  laws  are  only  one  of  a  whole 
series  of  devices  presently  available  to 
Government  to  control  excesses  in  ou: 
economic  system.  These  controls  Include 
the  amount  and  type  of  government  pro- 
curement, lending  and  guarantees,  gov- 
ernment licensing,  tax  policy,  money 
supply  and  interest  rates,  securities  rec- 
ulatlon.  limitations  on  foreign  prlvatf 
investment  and  lending  and  labor-man- 
agement relations  to  name  just  a  few 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  criticisms 
whicli  have  been  made  of  the  courts,  the 
f'ederal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  failing  to  take  into 
account  m  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  laws  these  fundamental 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  economy 
are  justifiable. 

I  particularly  deplore  the  tendency  to 
reply  more  and  more  on  per  se  rules  of 
illegality  and  the  tacit  abandonment  in 
such  cases  of  the  rule  of  reason.  But  even 
if  criticism  of  particular  decisions  may 
be  merited,  such  criticism  ;s  not  going  to 
accomplish  the  needed  reforms.  The  es- 
sence of  the  problem  Is  that  we  have  al- 
lowed the  courts,  the  FTC.  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  make  our  antitrust 
policy,  whereas  in  my  view  this  respon- 
sibility is  In  Congress. 

That  IS  why  I  believe  it  is  necessaiy 
to  establish  a  high-level  Commission  to 
study  all  aspects  of  our  antitrust  policy 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  amending  the  law.  I  be- 
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lieve  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendatloru  of  such  a  Commission 
that  Congress  is  likely  to  be  moved  to 
action. 

We  need  to  rethink,  from  scratch, 
what  it  Is  we  really  want  our  antitrust 
laws  to  do — where  they  should  lead  us, 
if  you  will — at  this  point  in  our  economic 
development.  The  courts  and  the  FTC 
are  not  going  to  do  this  Job  of  rethink- 
ing for  us,  and  neither  Is  Congress  unless 
It  gets  some  support  for  doing  so  from 
the  kind  of  Commission  I  have  proposed. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  the  Commission  will  resolve  all  the 
deeply  held  views  about  the  role  of  anti- 
trust policy  into  one  broad  consensus. 
Thus,  whatever  the  Commission  con- 
cludes about  conglomerates  and  the  cur- 
rent merger  trend — and  that  will  be  one 
of  its  major  subjects  of  inquiry — I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  as  to  just 
what,  if  anything,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  about  it. 

However  there  are  areas  where  I  think 
the  Commission  might  make  recommen- 
dations that  would  find  broad  support  in 
Congress. 

For  example,  the  Commission  could 
i)erform  a  valuable  service  by  clarifjrlng 
the  relationship  between  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  PTC  in  the  enforce- 
ment scheme.  At  present,  there  is  a  good 
cieal  of  overlap  In  their  functions,  partic- 
ularly under  the  Clasrton  Act.  Similarly 
the  relationship  between  private  anti- 
trust actions  and  Goveriunent  actions 
rould  be  clarified. 

Another  extremely  valuable  contribu- 
tion the  Commission  could  make  would  be 
to  determine  if  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  forbidding  price  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  serve  any  purpose  and.  If  so,  to 
rewrite  the  Act  so  that  the  courts  which 
must  interpret  it,  and  the  businessmen 
\>.ho  must  obey  its  abstruse  commands, 
tan  make  some  sense  out  of  it.  For  years 
MOW  the  courts  have  been  extending 
pointed  invitations  to  Congress  to  do 
something  about  this  problem,  and  it  Is 
time  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
Yet  another  area  to  which  the  Oommis- 
lon  could  profitably  give  its  attention  to 
IS  maiketing  techniques.  With  the  growth 
of  the  economy  a  number  of  novel  mar- 
keting techniques  have  evolved,  and  with 
them  have  come,  inevitably,  antitrust 
problems.  These  problems  Include  resale 
inice  maintenance,  fair  trade  laws,  liml- 
latlons  on  competition  between  distribu- 
tors and  a  whole  panoply  of  problems 
connected  with  franchising. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion clearly  could  make  a  most  valuable 
contribution  is  in  the  application  of  our 
domestic  antitrust  laws  to  foreign  trade 
and  investment.  For  many  years,  experts 
have  been  pointing  out  how  the  rigid 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  has  put 
our  exporters  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
abroad.  That  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken 
lightly  in  these  days  of  concern  with 
our  balance  of  payments  and  our  poor 
export  showing  last  year. 

No  less  pressing  is  the  need  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
\  eloped  countries  In  the  devel<H>ing  coun- 
tries. Again  it  Is  widely  felt  that  our 
antitrust  laws  are  an  inhibiting  factor, 
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pari;lcularly  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
sortia of  United  States  and  other  private 
companies  from  Industrialized  countries 
grouping  to  Invest  In  less  developed 
coimtries.  In  both  instances,  there  is  a 
de^  conflict  between  our  antitrust  phi- 
losophy and  other  major  national  poli- 
cies when  there  should  be  coordination 
and  thoughtftil  accommodation  between 
them. 

The  many  experts  who  have  called  for 
reexamination  of  antitrust  policy  In  the 
foreign  field  In  recent  years  comprise  an 
impressive  array,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Trade  Regulation  of 
the  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1953;  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Coimcll  and  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce,  1955 ; 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sub- 
sidiaries In  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Antitrust  Problems  in  Inter- 
national Trade,  Antitrust  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  1955;  the 
Special  Committee  on  Antitrust  Laws  and 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1957;  the 
President's  Committee  on  World  Eco- 
nomic Practices,  1959;  former  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  1961;  former  Attor- 
ney General  Herbert  Brownell,  1962;  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Foreign 
Trade,  1963;  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  Regulation  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  International  and  Comparative 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
1963. 

All  these  experts  have  concluded  that 
uncertainty  about  enforcement  of  UJS. 
antitrust  laws  extraterritorially  is  the 
greatest  single  inhibitor  to  increased  for- 
eign trade  and  Investment.  The  report  of 
the  ABA  Committee  on  Trade  Regula- 
tion in  1963,  for  example,  highlighted  the 
following  principal  specific  areas  of  un- 
certainty in  this  field : 

First,  uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  un- 
der which  a  U.S.  business  may  enter  into 
a  Joint  venture  with  a  competitor,  either 
American  or  foreign,  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness abroad ; 

Second,  imcertainty  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  U.S.  business  may  cooperate  in 
association  with  foreign  competitors, 
even  when  the  association  is  required  or 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
coimtry  where  the  activity  takes  place; 
Third,  imcertainty  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  U.S.  business  may  include  terri- 
torial and  other  limitations  In  patents, 
trademarks,  and  know-how  licenses; 

Fourth,  imcertainty  due  to  confiicts  be- 
tween antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  laws  of  foreign  coimtries  and 
most  imfortunately,  economic  conunimi- 
tles,  such  as  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket; and 

Fifth,  protests  by  foreign  governments 
due  to  extraterritorial  application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  to  their  nationals. 

Other  areas  for  study  include  first,  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  where  potential  United  States 
and  European  private  enterprise  cooper- 
ate for  development  of  imderdeveloped 
nations;  second,  the  development  of  busi- 
ness organizations  along  the  lines  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  wide-scale  joint 
cooperative  efforts  by  Government  and 


business  In  partially  public,  partially  pri- 
vate, corporations  to  imdertake  vast  ven- 
tures in  the  realm  of  space  and  atomic 
technology.  The  size  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  pubhc  in- 
terest Involved  in  such  undertakings  may 
make  wholly  private  ownership  unfeasi- 
ble and  the  productive  capacity  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  technological  risks 
involved  make  wholly  public  ownership 
lUisatisfactory.  Numerous  other  poten- 
tial applications  of  this  novel  and  very 
hopeful  technique  make  a  thorough 
study  of  antitrust  implications  highly 
important. 

The  list  of  critical  cases  which  the  pro- 
posed Commission  would  be  charged  with 
studying  could  be  elaborated  at  much 
greater  length.  But  these  are  some  of  the 
major  areas  of  concern. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  enormous  job 
of  studying,  recommending,  and  enact- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  is  with  the  Con- 
gress. The  tendency  has  been  in  recent 
years  for  a  major  part  of  the  antitrust 
policy  to  be  articulated  by  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  courts.  The  Com- 
mission I  propose  would  hopefully  enable 
the  Congress  again  to  establish  basic 
antitrust  policy ;  and  such  policy  is  basic 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  United 
States  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  Its 
leadership  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  interesting  that  an  enormous 
complex  of  organizations,  including  bar 
associations,  foreign  trade  councils,  and 
many  other  organizations  and  authori- 
ties, have  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  antitrust  laws  to  deal  with 
the  tremendous  problems  which  are  cre- 
ated for  us  by  the  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
world,  some  of  which  I  have  described. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  entering 
into  a  new  stage  of  American  business 
development.  This  is  the  mixed  private- 
government  enterprise,  such  as  that  in- 
volved In  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  This  will  pose  for  us  enormous 
problems,  which  may  make  completely 
obsolescent  the  ideas  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  either  in  respect  of  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade,  or  in  the  even  more, 
in  my  judgment,  hampering  rule  regard- 
ing the  per  se  finding  of  Ulegality,  at 
least  of  certain  types  of  combinations 
or  other  arrangements  between  Ameri- 
can industrial  companies. 

In  short,  the  keystone  to  the  American 
economy,  If  we  are  to  give  the  business 
processes  of  the  country  any  assistance, 
is  a  revision  of  the  antitrust  law.  Our 
antitrust  laws  are  obsolete  after  three- 
fourths  of  a  century.  Instead  of  allowing 
the  law  to  be  revised  ad  hoc — which  on  a 
guess  is  all  the  American  people  have  had 
to  go  by — it  is  high  time  that  Congress 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  determine 
precisely  what  will  be  the  policy  of  our 
Nation. 

I  know  of  no  single  piece  of  legislation 
which  could  more  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can economy  at  home  and  abroad  than  a 
revision  of  the  antitrust  laws.  If  a  busi- 
ness succeeds  it  is  only  because  a  man 
knows  how  to  operate  a  business.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  this  is  far  more  revolu- 
tionary and  far  more  radical  than  the 
whole  concept  of  the  Communist  state 
which  involves  the  state  operation  and 
ownership  of  everything.  However,   we 
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cannot  prove  it  unless  we  unshaclcle  our- 
selves from  concepts  which  are  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  old 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  assist  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  DiRXscN'  to  bring  about  this  great 
reform  of  American  economic  life 

I  hope  our  efforts  will  have  the  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  measure  Is  referred,  and  of 
Congress  and  the  entire  business  com- 
munity of  the  countr>' 


IMPACT  OF  MOB  TACTICS  ON  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Nation's  Busmps.s  contams 
a  vivid  descnption  of  the  way  a  .small 
group  emploving  mob  tactics  can  have  a 
dttstructlve  impact  on  an  Institution  of 
histher  leaminK 

The  article  discusses  the  early  .stages 
of  the  Columbia  University  incident,  the 
final  result  of  which  captured  tfie  head- 
lines of  every  newspaper  in  the  eountn,- 
It  pouvu-  out  that  the  incident  was  ig- 
nited by- less  than  1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire student  body 

But  more  incredible  than  the  incon- 
sequence of  the  representation  of  this 
group  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrators of  this  institution  permitted 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  and  brow- 
beaten by  this  mob  These  .idminlstra- 
tors  do  far  more  to  fan  the  .lames  of 
anarchy  on  the  American  college  cam- 
puses today  than  the  misfits  and  vandals 
who  participate  in  these  demonstrations 

I  Ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  pnnted  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  RECoRn. 
as  follows 

Right    or    Wrong — What    Abottt    MAJoarrr 

Rights 

I  By  Alden  H    Sypher  \ 

I  Note. — Contributing      columnist       Aiden 

Sypher    Is    former    editor    and    publisher    of 

Nation's  Business  i 

Let's  take  .-i  look  at  one  incident  !n  the  per- 
sistent .series  that  has  brought  violence  to 
the  campus  at  Columbia  tJniverslty  ror  more 
than  a  year 

Its  verv  much  like  Incidents  on  other  cam- 
puses in  which  malcontents  with  mob  men- 
talities gain  bravery  m  t;angs  to  vent  their 
hostility  toward  a  system  In  which  they  have 
f.illed  to  achieve,  or  ftt 

Frequently  such  rabble  parades  under  the 
banner  of  the  Students  for  a  DemocraUc  So- 
ciety, which  Is  a  perversion  ot  terms  since 
the  principal  objective  .tppear?  to  be  the 
iiverthrow  of  democratic  proce.saes  by  force. 
And  many  are  not  students 

Porce  Is  about  the  only  way  these  mal- 
contents can  bring  attention  to  themselves. 
which  miist  be  their  intent  rather  than  their 
stated  objective  They  constitute  a  very  small, 
sad  minonty  on  Americas  campuses  While 
their  ability  to  disrupt  is  demonstrated,  their 
chance  to  prevail  is  limited  to  the  degree  of 
timidity  of   the   authorities 

.\t  Columbia  the  excuse  for  mob  action  was 
the  presence  of  Army  and  Air  Porce  repre- 
sentauves  on  the  New  York  City  campus 

The  officers'  purpose  was  recruitment — a 
term  which  conveys  to  some  a  much  more 
compulsive  activity  than  what  actually  takes 
place 

Representatives  of  the  armed  services  ofTer 
college  students  only  one  thing  dis<.usslon 
of  the  opportunities  In  the  services  that  may 


fit  Into  the  interests  of  the  student,  or  other- 
wise appeal  to  him 

It  Is  a  voluntary  offer  Students  are  in- 
f.irmed  by  bulletin  bii«rd  or  other  tneana  that 
representatives  of  the  services  will  be  there 
at  a  n»ed  date  and  lime  Students  who  show 
up  for  interviews  Jo  so  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive 

The  process  is  about  the  same  as  that  fol- 
lowed by  company  representatives  who  visit 
campuses  t<j  nil  civilian  Jobs 

There  is  one  exception  Campus  mobs  have 
found  enough  support  for  draft  dodging 
among  faculty  and  clergy  that  they  feel  fairly 
safe  in  atta<'klng  the  armed  services 

This  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
on.strate  their  complete  contempt  for  law. 
order  and  Justice,  for  their  country,  for  the 
system,  and  for  the  administration  and  fac- 
ulties of  their  schools,  excepting  only  those 
faculty  members  who  are  with   them 

About  150  bearded  boys  and  glamorless 
girls,  stimulating  one  another  to  excitement 
and  the  loss  of  normal  restraint  and  rational 
control,  moved  in  a  mob  on  a  building  at 
Columbia  where  service  officers  were  answer- 
ing questions  of  several  dozen  studenr.s,  who 
were  there  on   their  own  free  choice 

s>c>me  'if  the  mob  were  Columbia  students 
Others  appeared  to  be  off  New  York  s  streets 
In  front  of  the  building  they  met  a  line 
of  50  New  York  policemen  While  1,500  or 
more  young  jieople  whipped  Into  mob  mad- 
ness may  readily  take  on  50  cops,  150  are 
more  likely  to  back  r>tf  fnim  a  three  to  Line 
ratio,  and  seek  less  qualified  adversaries 

That's  what  these  did  But  first  they 
shouted  at  the  police,  and  from  their  rear 
raiiks  were  pitched  two  stench  bombs  which 
sailed  over  the  policemen's  heads 

One  landed  on  the  steps,  doing  no  harm 
The  other  crashed  through  a  second  story 
w-lndow  and  tilled  a  library  room  housing 
important  reference  books  with  a  horrible 
stench    It  did  no  other  damage 

At  this  the  cops  drove  a  wedge  Into  the 
mob  and  extracted  two  of  Its  members 
against  whom  the  police  hied  minor  charges 
One  wiLS  a  student  The  other  was  not,  al- 
though  he  claimed  to  be 

Mier  this  bit  of  braverj'  the  accumulation 
of  square  pegs  marched  off  the  campus  and 
clown  a  busy  New  York  street  five  abreast, 
r.sts  raised  In  a  Castro-llke  salute  shouting. 
Ho  Ho  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  '  and 
Smash  the  mlllUry.  the  Viet  Cong  will 
win  " 

They  returned  to  the  campus  but  veered 
away  from  the  police-guarded  building  In 
favor  of  a  safer  scene  to  continue  demon- 
strating their  version  of  student  power 

Using  stairs  and  elevators  they  swarmed 
onto  the  sixth  floor  of  another  building,  this 
one  unguarded  There  they  Jammed  Into 
the  placement  offices,  occupied  only  by 
women 

Demonstrating  spirit  and  courage  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  some  drove  their  lists 
or  elbows  through  glass  door  panels.  Others 
tore  company  recruiting  pcjsters  from  bulle- 
tin boards  -Some  pushed  Into  the  academic 
placement  office,  which  finds  Jobs  for  po- 
tential teachers 

Two  secretaries  blocked  the  door  to  a 
room  where  the  flies  were  stored  In  the  outer 
office  members  .f  the  mob  kncjcked  nver 
shelves  of  books  ripped  out  a  telephone, 
overturned  .md  smashed  an  electric  type- 
writer,   and    spilled    water   on    the   floor 

They  also  frightened  the  dayllghU  out  of 
the  Women 

I've  never  been  through  anything  like  this 
In  my  life  before."  said  Yvonne  Staples. 
,vsslstant  director  nf  the  office  'I  was  terribly 
frightened"  After  five  minutes  the  vandals 
left  the  building  and  returned  to  their  gath- 
ering point    the  sundial  at  .s.:)uth  Pleld 

There  a  young  man  who  Identified  himself 
as  Robbie  Roth,  a  member  of   the  steering 


committee  of  the  Columbia  chapter  of  the 
SDS.  granted  repiorters  an  Interview. 

■  We  are  showing  the  university  that  every 
time  It  helps  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  we  will 
exact   reprisals."   he  said 

They've  got  to  be  made  to  realize  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  price  if  they  go  on  collab- 
orating with   the  military," 

What  price  vandalism  at  Columbia? 
Listen    to   Dr    Andrew    W.   Cordler.    acting 
president 

After  inspecting  the  wreckage  the  m..!- 
contents  had  caused  In  the  placement  ofOrps 
he  said   the  action  was  clearly  'Illegal  " 

However,  he  said,  he  would  let  the  uni- 
versity's regul.ir  cll.sclpUnary  procedures  tak^ 
their  course  and  added  that  he  was  rather 
pleased  by  the  way  things  went  this  mori.- 
ing.  considering  the  size  of  the  trouble  la.'t 
vear" 

Just  what  Dr  Cordler  found  pleasing  w.i.s 
difficult  to  see  unless  he  referred  to  the  f.ict 
that  last  year  a  somewhat  less  than  stout- 
hearted board  of  trustees  had  canned  the 
president  In  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  student  bodv  and 
some  outside  aglti»tors.  In  the  wake  of  cam- 
pus violence — and  the  same  fate  has  not  yet 
descended  on  htm 

I  This  method  of  buying  peace  works  no 
better  now  than  when  Chamberlain  tried  it 
In  1938.1 

It's  otherwise  difficult  to  find  Dr.  Curdler's 
source  of  pleasure  In  a  situation  In  which  150 
students  out  of  more  than  17.000 — a  mlnontv 
of  about  9  per  cent— seek  to  force  their  will 
on  the  majority  through  violence  and 
vandalism 

Nevertheless  they've  made  a  pretty  good 
start 

Two  years  ago  a  referendum  In  Columbi.i 
Ojllege  and  the  School  of  Engineering  re- 
sulted In  a  67  3  percent  approval  of  military 
recruiting  on  the  campus 

A  five-member  faculty  committee  .ilso  ap- 
proved it  after  a  study  directed  bv  a  vote  of 
the  faculty 

For  several  days  before  the  armed  services 
visits  to  the  campus  Dr  Cordler  consulted 
with  administrative  and  faculty  leaders  on 
whether  the  apfjearances  should  be  canceled 
or   postponed 

The  day  before  the  visits  the  .ictlng  presi- 
dent Issued  a  statement  defending  Colum- 
bia's long  standing  policy  of  permitting  re- 
cruiting on  the  campus. 
Then  came  the  mob's  march.  150  strong 
These  are  not  alert  youne  Americans  seek- 
ing to  communicate  to  theu-  elders  a  well- 
reasoned,  well-founded  criticism  <if  the  pat- 
tern and  system  of  America's  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  express  their  desire  ti  tike  part 
m  updating  that  system,  as  some  of  our 
academic  and  scxrlal  bleeding  hearts  would 
have  us  believe. 

With  few  exceptions  they  :\re  outright 
vandals,  Incredibly  encouraged  bv  their 
elders'  incredible  timidity  about  punlshinE 
them. 

They  are  a  tiny  minority  that  should  be 
removed  from  their  present  freedom  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  great  majority  of  students  who 
are  seriously  tiklns;  advantage  of  nn  oppor- 
tunity to  become  educated. 

But  the  Influence  of  this  rabble,  shouting 
for  a  defeat  of  America  and  cryinc  for  n 
victory  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Is  as  incredible  .is 
the  authorities'  timidity. 

After  this  instance  of  vandalism  Dr 
Cordler  issued  an  addendum  to  his  statement 
supporting  armed  services  recruiting  at 
Columbia 

He  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
faculty  he  said,  would  appoint  a  committee 
to  review  that  policy. 

If  you're  going  to  stay  at  Columbia.  Yvonne 
Staples,  you  may  as  well  forget  orderly  pro- 
cedures, and  get  used  to  unrestrained  mob 
action. 
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BIG  THICKET  RIVERWAYS  AS 
SOURCE  OF  NATURAL  BEAUTY 
AND  REFUGE.  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN 
OUTDOOR  AMERICA  BY  EDWARD 
C.  FRITZ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Big  Thicket  area  in  southeast  Texas 
contains  regions  of  ecological  develop- 
ment and  growth  that  are  both  beautiful 
and  unique.  Botanists  and  biologists  have 
recognized  the  inherent  value  of  this 
wilderness  area  and  have  repeatedly 
called  for  the  preservation  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  Big  Thicket.  The  re- 
maining woodlands  and  forests,  and  the 
picturesque  river  bottoms  are  valuable 
not  only  for  their  biological  significance, 
but  for  their  sheer  beauty  as  well. 

The  three  streams  and  their  tributaries 
that  comprise  the  arterial  systems  of  the 
Big  Thicket  are  of  particular  interest 
10  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  this  area.  They  frame  the  local 
culture,  provide  environmental  corridors 
which,  interconnected,  can  survive  cen- 
turies of  urbanization. 

My  bill.  S.  4,  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  not  less  than  100.000 
acres,  is  designed  to  protect  the  valuable 
nverways  in  the  Big  Thicket.  I  believe 
that  any  attempt  t/)  preserve  the  Big 
Thicket  should  utilize  these  streams  and 
liver  bottom  areas  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  We  should  act  now  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  and  pollution  of  these 
clean  and  beautiful  waterways. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Fritz,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
has  written  an  informative  article  for 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  publication. 
Outdoor  America,  which  describes  in 
detail  the  Big  Thicket  riverways  and 
outlines  a  proposal  for  their  protection. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Big  Thicket  National 
Riverways.  "  appearing  on  page  10  of  the 
October  1968  edition  of  Outdoor  America 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Big    Thicket    National    Rtverways 
iBy  Edward  C.  Fritz) 

At  the  Denver  Convention  a  resolution  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  In  convention  assembled 
at  Denver.  C-olorado.  this  12th  day  of  July, 
1968.  that  support  is  hereby  expressed  for 
e.'tabUshment  of  a  Big  Thicket  national  pre- 
serve of  approximately  100,000  acres,  based 
upon  a  plan  which  will  preserve  the  most 
ecoioclcally  sl!;niflcant  natural  areas;  create 
public  rlverway  and  recreational  Intercon- 
necting corridors  between  the  nature  pre- 
serves along  the  Neches  River.  Village  Creek 
and  Pine  Island  Bayou:  and  which  would 
est.tblish  a  national  wildlife  refuge  In  a  se- 
lected area  of  the  Big  Thicket  now  operated 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers." — Editor. 

rhree  streams  and  their  tributaries  com- 
prise the  arterial  systems  of  the  Big  Thicket, 
frame  the  local  culture,  and  provide  environ- 
mental corridors  which,  interconnected,  can 
survive  centuries  of  surrounding  urbaniza- 
tion. The  Big  Thicket  federal  plan  should 
utilize  these  streams  as  the  basis  for  a  river- 
ways preserve,  elaborating  upon  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways.  Such  a  plan 
would  provide  a  string  for  the  ecological 
pearls  which  the  National  Park  Service  study 
team  wisely  suggests  for  preservation,  but 
unwisely    leaves    scattered    and    unbuffered 


against  urban  sprawl  and  rural  blight.  By 
utilizing  the  distances  up  and  down  these 
unspoiled  streams,  the  planners  of  the  Big 
Thicket  preserve  can  provide  a  true  wilder- 
ness experience  which  will  otherwise  be  se- 
verely restricted. 

The  clean.  Iron-colored  waters  of  the 
Neches  River,  Village  Creek,  and  Pine  Island 
Bayou  have  penetrated  the  sandy  loams  of 
the  Pliocene  Age,  have  shaped  up  a  rich  base 
for  the  tall  forests  of  the  Big  Thicket,  and 
have  continued  to  soak  and  to  drain  these 
forests  lor  thousands  of  years. 

Ducks,  geese,  hawks,  wading  birds,  and 
exotic  anhlngas  use  the  Neches  as  a  liyway 
during  migration.  Herons  abound  here.  Pro- 
thonotary  warblers  dart  along  the  brushy 
banks,  flashing  brlUlant  yellow-orange  The 
endangered  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  courses 
the  river  bottoms,  an  occasional  bear,  pan- 
ther and  red  wolves  follow  the  streams  be- 
cause dreaded  man  seldom  resides  near  the 
flood-prone  and  mosquito-infested,  sloughs 
along  these  streams. 

These  three  watersheds  have  also  nurtured 
the  development  of  a  special  brand  of  human 
society — a  proud  and  unconforming  breed 
of  men  and  women  who  boated  up  the 
Neches  and  San  Jacinto  and  adapted  the 
hill-folk  culture  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
to  the  lower,  flatter,  and  more  slough-riddled 
river  bottoms.  Some  of  these  people  along 
these  Thicket  streams  still  live  in  the  old 
clapboard  houses  and  wear  sunbonnets  and 
Mother  Hubbard  dresses  as  they  weed  their 
tomato  patches. 

Just  as  early  settlers  used  the  Neches  and 
Village  Creek  for  transportation,  jnodern  ad- 
venturers choose  these  seldom-bridged, 
smoothly-sliding  currents  for  float  trips, 
camping  overnight  on  broad,  clean  sandbars 
far  from  civilization. 

As  a  unique  natural  region,  the  Big  Thick- 
et has  been  reduced  by  development  and 
timber-harvesting  from  three  million  acres 
to  perhaps  100,000  acres  of  climax  forest 
and  two  million  acres  of  transition  forest 
growth,  owned  mainly  by  lumber  compa- 
nies. The  region  still  contains  samples  of 
the  four  main  climax  vegetative  combina- 
tions: closed-canopy  loblolly-pine-beech- 
oak-magnolla  forest;  longleaf  pine  savannas: 
sphagnum  and  pitcher-plant  bogs;  and  gum- 
oak-cypress  swamps.  There  is  also  a  unique 
giant  palmetto  flat.  To  preserve  these  types, 
a  National  Park  Service  study  team  in  1967 
recommended  nine  areas  for  a  35,500  acre 
National  Monument.  True  to  National  Park 
and  Monument  standards,  none  of  these 
areas  Includes  any  of  the  numerous  pipelines, 
oil  fields,  highways  or  towns  which  spot  the 
region.  The  areas  are  scattered  around  a 
huge  circle  seventy-two  miles  in  diameter. 
By  driving  two  hundred  miles  along  existing 
roads,  through  towns  and  past  lumber  mills 
and  Junk  yards,  a  tourist  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  each  of  the  nine  areas.  Only  one  elon- 
gated unit,  labeled  the  Profile  Unit,  reflects 
the  modern  environmental-corridor  concept 
of  land-use  planning. 

In  nature,  the  Big  Thicket  ecosystem  Is 
not  that  disconnected.  All  four  main  vege- 
tative combinations  occur  on  each  of  the 
major  watercourses.  In  some  instances  along 
a  twenty-mile  transept.  In  selecting  prime 
areas,  the  National  Park  Service  study  team 
sacrifices  contiguity.  And  In  selecting  scat- 
tered areas,  the  study  team  substantially 
overlooks  the  potentiality  which  exists  for 
long  float  trips  and  long  scenic  trails,  as  well 
as  for  comprehensive  environmental  plan- 
ning. 

In  a  better  plan  we  can  follow  the  study- 
team  recommendations  lor  prime  areas,  can 
add  scenic  trtills  and  float  trips,  and  can 
achieve  contiguity  of  area,  with  the  great 
advantages  flowing  therefrom.  This  will  re- 
quire use  of  more  land  and  water  than  the 
study  team  has  proposed.  But  not  all  this 
land  and  water  need  be  purchased  by  the 
federal  government. 


The  Neches  River.  Village  Creek  and  the 
lower  part  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  are  navigable 
and  thus  the  riverbeds  already  belong  to  the 
puohc,  and  could  be  utilized  in  a  Riverways 
plan  without  acquisition  cost.  Major  lumber 
companies  own  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
alongside  these  streams  and  might  agree  ij 
federally-constructed  hiking  trails,  under 
appropriate  regulations  as  to  fire-bulldlng 
Even  the  Parks  und  Wildlife  Commission  of 
Texas,  which  thus  far  has  shown  little  inter- 
est in  state  parks  for  the  Big  Thicket,  might 
be  influenced  to  i)articipate  in  a  compre- 
hensive plan 

As  a  recreational  area,  the  Big  Thicket 
would  afford  a  distinct  supplement  to  other 
ureas  under  National  Park  Service  Jurisdic- 
tion, in  that  the  hiking,  canoeing  and  camp- 
ing would  be  comfortable  in  the  winter,  ex- 
cept during  rainy  days  and  rare  cold  snaps 
In  water,  the  bottomland  forests,  carpeted 
with  oak  and  magnolia  leaves,  have  a  special 
beauty— the  logs  and  soil  abound  in  a  tre- 
mendous variety  of  color-patterned  fungi, 
mosses  and  Christmas  ferns,  while  resurrec- 
tion ferns  and  Spanish  moss  decorate  many 
limbs  There  are  lilies  which  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber. Wintering  birds  are  numerous. 

Spring  comes  earlier  than  in  anv  national 
park  except  the  Everglades,  bringing  trllUum. 
azaleas,  dogwood  and  some  orchids  In  March 
and  early  April. 

During  floods,  which  generally  occur  In  the 
spring,  sub.stantlal  areas  along  the  streams 
are  inundated.  Roads  become  Impassable  to 
ordinary  passenger  automobiles,  but  hiking 
trails  could  be  routed,  by  use  of  alternates, 
to  remain  traversable  at  virtually  all  times! 
Thus  a  Big  Thicket  proposal  which  features 
recreation,  as  well  as  preservation,  would 
draw  out-of-state  nature  lovers  during  a 
season  when  northern  parks  are  seldom 
visited,  spreading  time-wise  our  national 
recreation  supply. 

An  area  much  larger  than  35,500  acres  will 
be  necessary  to  service  the  winter  rush  to 
the  Big  Thicket.  Such  a  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed by  more  than  ten  conservation  organi- 
zations In  Texas,  and  nationally  by  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  N.iiaral  Resoiirces.  Note 
that  this  plan  does  not  cover  the  western 
extension  of  what  was  once  the  Big  Thicket 
Tlie  U.S.  Forest  Service  runs  some  of  this, 
and  is  preserving  a  Big  Thicket  Scenic  Area 
In  Sam  Houston  National  Forest,  about  thirty 
miles  west  of  the  westernmost  unit  proposed 
below.  The  forest  products  Industry  has  sug- 
gested that  the  federal  government  trade  na- 
tional forest  lands  lor  any  lumber  company 
lands  to  be  taken  lor  a  Big  Thicket  preserve. 
Conservationists  are  agreed  that  such  a  trade 
would  have  no  merit,  and  would  merely  be 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Peter. 

Here  Is  the  proposal  of  conservationists 
for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Riverways: 

1.  Neches  River,  (from  Dam  B  In  Tyler 
and  Jasper  Counties  to  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  at  the  Jefferson  Countv 
Line  I  :  Prohibit  further  construction,  farm- 
ing, grazing  or  timber-harvesting  within  a 
zone  about  400  feet  wide  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  Limit  to  highly  selective  forestry 
and  to  repair  of  existing  structures  all  use 
and  development  in  a  zone  up  to  three  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  Construct  a  foot- 
trail  down  one  side  of  the  river,  with  rest 
stops  about  every  five  miles  along  the  trail, 
accessible  also  to  boaters  Prohibit  the  use  of 
motors  on  boats. 

This  unit  would  Include  for  total  preserva- 
tion the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  and  Beaumont 
Unit  proposed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
Study  Team. 

2.  Village  Creek  (from  headwaters,  also 
known  as  Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  Polk  County, 
to  the  Neches  River  in  Hardin  County  i  :  Pro- 
hibit further  construction,  farming,  grazing 
or  timber-harvesting  within  a  zone  about  400 
feet  wide  on  each  side  of  creek.  Erect  camp- 
sites about  every  ten  miles.  Prohibit  the  use 
of  motors  on  boats. 
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Thla  UDlt  would  include  the  upper  part  of 
the  NPS-propo««d  Proflle  Unii 

3  Pine  Island  Bayou  i  from  heckdwmten  In 
norUkweat  Hardin  County  to  confluence  with 
Necbes  at  Jeffenon  County  Unel  Prohibit 
furUirr    construction,     farming,    gracing    ur 


timber-cutting  within  a  aone  about 


mile 


wide  on  each  side    Construct  a  foot  trail  the 
entire  length  of  stream 

This  unit  would  include  the  ;ower  part  of 
the  NPS-propo«ed  Profile  Unit,  and  would 
connect  with  the  inltlally-propoaed  Loboliy 
Unit  by  the  dirt  road  :hrough  that  unit,  and 
d  half-mile  of  forest  on  both  side*  of  such 
road 

5  Connecting  Unita  i  Prohibit  cutting  or 
development  for  V4  mile  on  each  side  of  each 
trail) 

A.  Menard  Creek  Construct  a  trail  from 
upper  end  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Menard 
Creek,  and  acroaa  to  Big  Sandy-VlUage  Creek 
dt  closest  point 

b  Little  Cypress  Creek  dnitruct  a  trail 
from  upper  end  of  Village  Creek  Unit  to  Little 
Cvpreaa  Creek  Unit,  down  Little  Cypress  and 
then  Big  Cypress  Creek  Ui  a  point  nearest 
rheuvenln's  Creek,  and  ".hence  overland  to 
Theuvenin  s  Creek  This  unit  includes  VPS- 
proposed  Little  Cypress  Creek  longleaf  pine 
forest 

y.  Theyvenin's  Creek  Construct  a  trail  up 
Theuvenlns  Creek  ana  '.hen  overland  10 
Beech  Creek 

d  Beech  Creek  Construct  a  trail  down 
Beech  Creek  through  NPS- proposed  Beech 
Creek  Unit,  thence  overland  eastward  to  the 
Neches 

a.  Little  Pine  Island  Bayou  Unit  In  en- 
tire triangle  between  Roads  770  105  and 
336  in  Uardln  Coiuity  north  of  Sour  Lake. 
manage  the  50.000  artes  for  preservation  of 
all  indigenous  plant  and  animal  species, 
through  rigid  .selectivity  <f  timber  and  game 
na.r'. csting  Relntrfxluce  panther  black  bear 
and   red  wolf 

This  plan  would  utULze  more  than  100, 000 
acres  Much  of  thla  acreage  -ihould  be  kept 
in  private  ownership  uxider  easement  to  the 
federal  government  for  trail  ind  s<-enlc  pur- 
poses Hunting  could  oe  permitted  on  all 
areas  except  those  set  aside  for  ideological 
preservation  such  as  the  NPS-proposed  units. 
In  addition,  other  units  should  be  consid- 
ered  for  the   Big  Thicket   plan 

7  Other  areas  recommended  by  HPS  study 
team  The  Rlverways  approach  would  not 
connect  Clear  Pork  Bog.  Hickorv  Creek  Sa- 
vanna, and  Tanner  Bayou  These  should  be 
preserved    even    though    anoonnected 

a  Dam  B  Transfer  all  U.3  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer lands  to  the  U  S  Division  of  Wildlife 
Refuges  Ivory-bllled  woodpeckers  have  re- 
peatedly been  sighted  aerei 

9  Pioneer  Community  Historic  Area  be- 
tween Beech  and  Theuvenln's  Creek  off  Road 
!iH3  in  Tyler  County  Establi-ih  a  itite  his- 
toric area  encompassing  communities  .if 
pioneer  farms,  dwellings,  mills,  -adjoining 
t.ie  Beech  Creek  trail 

Any  lesser  program,  although  temporRrllv 
helpful,  would  fall  to  fultlU  the  long-range 
National  Park  .Service  obje'-tlves  of  rf«ource 
management.  Including  not  only  natural 
areaa  but  ilso  recreational  and  historical. 
Likewise,  any  program  which  fails  to  pro- 
vide economic  .ind  political  protectl'm  to 
long  stretches  of  streams  would  result  m 
deterioration  of  the  e«.f>»ystem  'hrough  pol- 
lution manipulation  err>slon  drainage  »nd 
silting 

Human  pressure  on  the  Big  Thicket  Is 
escalating  Timber  is  being  harvested  at  an 
over-increasing  rate  particularly  fijr  pulp 
Local  small  buslnesRmen  .ire  -lear-cuttlng 
stand  after  stand  of  forest  tn  construct  com- 
mercial buildings  with  sprawling  parking 
areaa  Rice  farmers  .ire  responding  to  US 
.Soil  Conservation  ofTerv  jf  .  a«t  drHlnage 
projects.  Including  the  Pine  Island  Bayou 
watershed  River  authorities  are  pnjpoein^ 
more   dams     Week-enders    from    burgeoning 


Houston  and  Beaumont  are  pouring  Into  the 
woods  and  buying  the  cabin  sites  which  de- 
velopers are  pushing  for  homes  away  from 
home  Tliere  is  no  zoning,  no  plan  The  back- 
ward local  communities  do  not  even  have 
adequate  city  parks  for  their  own  popula- 
tions, nor  adequate  pollution  control  pro- 
»;ranu  to  protect  areas  downstream 

Unless  the  federal  government  enters  this 
area  with  a  plan  which  Is  comprehensive 
enough  to  protect  upstream  and  downstream 
areas,  even  the  ecological  pearls  will  be  Iso- 
lated from  their  sourcte  of  clean  water  or 
even  any  water  and  their  channels  of  roving 
animal  life 

Since  the  NPS  study  team  advanced  report 
came  out  in  May  of  19«7.  the  major  lumber 
companies  have  admirably  refrained  from 
cutting  into  the  NPS-proposed  units  Hc/w- 
ever,  they  have  cut  right  up  to  the  edges 
m  some  places.  .\nd  they  have  cut  some 
stands  along  the  Neches  River  where  the 
■onservatlonlst- proposed  trallway  would  now 
nave  to  pass  through  dead  logs  and  stacks 
•f  drled-up  slash 

In  May  uf  1968  I  inspected  areas  where 
lumber  companies  had  almost  clear-cut  the 
timber  as  liose  as  twenty  feet  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Neches  In  at  least  one  place, 
a  major  c-ompany  had  felled  all  the  cypreas 
along  the  shores  of  ,1  ouce-beautlful  ox-bow 
lake  .tbout  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Neches 
and  nad  left  large  logs  and  piles  of  limbs 
and  timber-tope  stacked  helter-skelter  across 
the  lake  where  hikers  could  have  enjoyed  a 
scenic  view 

Even  the  areas  which  lumber  companies 
have  l.ng  preserved  for  hunting  by  guests 
and  letiftees  are  .n  danger  M  least  one  leasee 
of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  is  .idvertislng 
plans  for  hou.4ing  developments  on  wild  areas 
along  the  Neches 

Congress  should  move  Immediately  toward 
enactment  of  a  Big  Thicket  bill  The  best 
vehicle  Is  S  4  by  Sen  Ralph  W  Yarborough. 
which  would  authorize  an  area  of  at  least 
luO.OOO  acres,  the  exact  location  of  which  is 
not  yet  ■.f>e<-ined  but  would  be  described  in 
m  amendment  to  be  filed  after  ommlttee 
hearings  A  National  Rlverways  plan  Is  the 
best  ipproach  but  If  the  disconnected  pearls 
an  be  authorized  before  the  Rlverways  can 
he  planned.  Congress  should  proceed  with 
the  pearls  immediately,  while  continuing  to 
develop  the  Rlverways  plan 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  L-AST  APRILS 
RIOTS  IN  WASHINGTON  CON- 
TINUES TO  RISE 

Mr  BYRD  of  We^t  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  t\stlmated  cost  of  last  Aprils 
rlot.s  111  Washington  contimie.s  to  esca- 
late AccordinK  m  this  afternoon's  Wash- 
ir.kfton  D.iilv  News,  the  overall  cost  has 
now  soared  to  the  shoc!tln«  total  of  $55 
million. 

I  have  sitid  and  I  repeat,  that  the  full 
cost  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  last  .spring  may  never  be 
known  Tliere  were  intangible  lo&ses  as 
'.veil  as  tangible 

Fifty -five  million  dollais  Is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  It  Is  sickening 
to  any  naht-thlnking  pt-nson  to  know 
that  this  vast  sum  has  been  lost  because 
mindless  mobs  went  on  a  dreadful  binne 
EfTort.s  to  "excuse"  or  "explain"  the 
crunlnal  nctions  that  laid  waste  vast 
area^s  of  th's  city  make  a  hollow  mockery 
of  the  orderly  processes  upon  which  our 
society  mu.st  exl.st 

Because  I  believe  Senators  will  wish  to 
lead  this  stoiT  for  themselves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,  the  article 


waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

DtsraicT  or  CoLt/Msu  Riot  Loss  Now  Srr  ^T 

•56  MnxioN 

(By  Mark  Schneider) 

The  riots  In  Washington  last  April  dirl 
M4. 750  400  in  property  damage,  nearly  double 
the  original  estimate  of  $13.3  million  made  bv 
the  city,  according  to  a  detailed  survey  re- 
leased today 

Meanwhile.  The  Washington  Dally  News 
learned  that  the  total  actual  business  loss  and 
business  property  damage  will  reach  approxl- 
mauiy  $30,000  000  bringing  the  total  to  near- 
ly  WS  million 

The  Washington  CUll  Disorder  Survev. 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Natlon.ii 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Jointly  with 
the  District  Government,  and  the  D  C  He- 
development  Agency,  also  showed  that  07 
per  cent  of  the  properties  Involved  were 
owned  by  whites 

It  discovered  that  of  the  374  real  estate 
agents  or  managers  of  properties,  only  18 
were  Negroes 

The  survey  sorted  out  and  checked  all  past 
estimates,  reports  and  claims  of  property  .ind 
business  property  damage  to 

Assess  the  Impact  of  the  social  disorder. 

Aid  In  allocating  money  for  business  as- 
sistance 

Help  plan  the  rebuilding  of  the  riot-torn 
area 

Some  bright  spots  could  be  found  in  the 
survey  summary  For  Instance.  654  properties 
previously  reported  to  have  been  damaited  '  r 
destroyed  in  riots  were  found  to  be  intai  • 
und  unmolested.  .Also  the  majority  of  prop- 
erty owners  1  .some  56  per  cent)  Indicated 
their  determination  to  repair  or  build  anew 
and  an  additional  number  said  they  would 
retain  ownership  but  lease  the  site. 

The  summary  touched  only  on  damage  to 
.'eal  property,  but  a  subsequent  survey  to  be 
released  in  two  weeks  will  review  damage  to 
business  inventories  and  other  property,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Gold,  asslaunt  director  for 
social  and  economic  research  for  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  telephone, 
mall  and  personal  Interviews  of  owners  of  the 
1853  properties  cited  In  police,  fire  or  insur- 
ance reports  to  have  been  damaged  durinj 
the  destruction  that  followed  the  aasassln..- 
tlon  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  last  April  4 

The  final  estimates  released  today  were 
based  on  1283  actual  contacts  with  owners 
The  Information  from  these  Inquiries  was 
used  to  make  estimates  on  the  remaining  571 
properties  net  contacted  by  the  survey 

The  survev  estimates  were  obtained  from 
owners  who  calculated  their  replacement 
costs.  Mr  Gold  reported,  and  added  that  this 
will  differ  from  insurance  companies  loss 
statements  which  include  depreciation 

Mr  Gold  reported  Insurance  companies  had 
paid  $22  3  minion  as  of  Dec.  1968  and  expected 
to  dole  out  another  $1.7  mllUon  to  cover 
property  and   biisiness  loss. 

►•IL£     $  1  7   5     ADomoNAL    CLAIMS 

Property  owners  said  they  had  filed  or 
.intlclpated  tiling  $17.5  million  claims  to 
cover  property  damage.  Mr.  Gold  said  that 
the  unreleaaed  survey  of  business  losses 
would  boost  the  claims  totals  far  above  the 
insurance  (-ompany  estimates. 

Mr  Gold  said  that.  In  addition  to  the  un- 
expectedly high  property  and  business  cost-s 
from  the  riots  the  survey  surprised  its 
makers  with  the  "astounding  degree  of  prop- 
erty damage  scattered  outside  the  main 
corridors  ' 

Nearly  41  5  percent  of  the  prof>ertles 
damaged,  .iccouiitlng  for  a  loss  of  some 
$6  25  million,  was  located  outside  of  the 
major  riot  tireas.  the  study  showed. 

The  corridors  of  concentrated  destruction 
were  along  !4th-st  nw.  seventh  st  and  Geor- 
gla-av  nw  .  H-st  and  Bennlng  Road  ne  and. 
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to  a  leaser  degree.  In  portions  of  the  down- 
town area. 

The  toll  In  human  llvee — eight  m«n 
dead — and,  l.lBl  persons  Injured — also  waa 
higbeat  in  the  comdora,  and  It  was  there 
that  the  National  Ouard  became  a  common 
sight. 

The  corrldora  atUl  exhibit  the  greatest 
problems  for  rebuilding.  The  studies  show 
168  buildings  demolished.  126  with  only  the 
shell  or  ruins  standing.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  owners  of  corridor  property  expressed 
a  desire  to  sell  and  move  out.  Six  said  they 
were  abandoning  their  property. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  survey  shows  that 
61  6  per  cent  of  the  property  owners  were 
absentee  landlords  with  corporate  ownership 
consisting  of  over  15  per  cent. 

STATISTICIANS    DBEAM 

The  report,  a  statistician's  dream  with  two 
final  tables  of  numbers  and  percentages 
spreading  out  like  a  map,  did  give  some  In- 
klings of  the  upcoming  data  on  buslneea 
damage. 

Owners  said  that  711  businesses  previously 
operating  on  their  properties  prior  to  the 
riots  were  gone.  Mr.  Gold  noted  that  the  total 
number  of  enterprises  damaged  or  put  out 
of  business  by  the  riots  is  much  higher  since 
many  businesses  were  damaged  while  the 
hulldlngs  they  occupied  were  not.  Of  the 
374  owner-operated  businesses,  175  are  no 
longer  open,  the  survey  also  showed.  The 
riots  also  closed  206  homes  and  apartments 
which  were  rented  prior  to  April  4  as  well 
is  15  residences  la  which  the  property  own- 
ers had  lived. 

The  survey  provides  the  data  which  public 
and  private  agencies  will  use  In  determining 
how  to  rebuUd  the  riot-torn  area,  and  the 
portion  released  today — far  above  earlier 
tstlmates  of  damage — raises  serious  ques- 
tions for  that  effort. 


SENATOR  MURPHY'S  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Naturally,  I 
welcome  this  assignment,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  a  result  the  subcommittee's 
activities  and  efforts,  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  and  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  Indian.  On 
February  19.  I  testified  on  Indian  edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  George  Motipht 
I  welcoma^ls  assignment  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  ^dlan  EducaUon.  I  Qiat  want  to 
p:iy  tribute  to  Senator  Fannin  whose  Initia- 
tive brought  about  the  creation  of  this  Sub- 
ommlttee,  and  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, under  whose  leadership  the  Subcom- 
::ir.tee  has  sparked  a  nationwide  interest  and 
j.Mthered  substantial  evidence  regarding  the 
American  Indian  and  the  sorry  condition  of 
Indian  education. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  new 
Chairman,  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  the  rank- 
ini?  Republican,  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck,  and 
•her  Committee  members.  Also,  I  have  been 
.i.s.sured  by  Senator  Pannln  that  although  he 
n  no  longer  on  the  Subcommittee,  he  does 
w.mt  us  to  understand  that  his  Interest  In  the 
activities  of  the  Subcommittee  will  not  In 
any  way  be  lessened. 

There  are   600.000  Indians  In  America  to- 
day. 400.000  of  whom  live  on  or  near  reserva- 
tions  In   25   states.   The  others   have   moved 
:nto  our  cities  and  communities. 
While  the  statistics  have  been  put  on  the 


record  before,  they  have  been  so  shocking 
that  I  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to  again 
emphasise  them.  Educational  statistics  show: 

Fifty  per  cent  of  Indian  youngsters  drop 
out  before  completing  high  school; 

Among  our  largest  tribes,  the  Navajos, 
there  la  a  30  per  cent  Illiteracy  rate;  and 

The  overall  educational  achievement  of 
the  Indian  is  only  five  years. 

Evidence  continues  to  grow  regarding  the 
correlation  between  educational  achievement 
and  earning  levels.  Therefore,  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  economic  statistics  are  similarly 
depressing.  They  rev»al: 

That  the  average  Indian  Income  Is  $1500, 
which  Is  76  per  cent  below  the  national 
average; 

That  his  unemployment  rate  Is  40  per  cent, 
which  Is  ten  times  the  national  average; 

That  the  Incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 
Indians  Is  seven  times  the  national  average; 
and 

That  his  life  span  Is  considerably  less  than 
the  national  average. 

These  statistics  are  unf  M^vinately  true  de- 
spite a  doubling  of  appropriations  for  In- 
dian programs  during  the  last  decade  and  the 
growth  of  a  bureau  that  today  has  16,000 
employees  to  deal  In  Indian  affairs.  These 
statistics,  coupled  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  In  our  technological  society,  make  It 
clear  that  a  continuance  of  stagnant,  blun- 
dering, and  Inept  administration  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Because  the  record  Is  so  replete 
with  failures  and  shortcomings  and  be- 
cause I  doubt  seriously  whether  any  federal 
agency  could  do  a  worse  Job.  even  If  they 
tried.  I  believe  the  time  Is  long  past  for  a 
change.  I.  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
education  programs,  and  perhaps  other 
health  and  welfare  programs,  for  Indians  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Such  a  transfer,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
recognition  of  an  Indian  affairs  expert  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  might  give  the  program 
the  same  "lift"  that  the  acquisition  of  Vlnce 
Lombardl  and  Ted  Williams  by  the  Redskins 
and  the  Senators,  respectively,  gave  to  the 
Washington  area  sports  fans.  Incidentally, 
like  both  the  Senators  and  the  Redskins  who 
have  tried  to  find  the  very  best  managers 
In  their  fields — If  the  transfer  should  take 
places — so  should  the  search  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  the  very  best  in  his  field  and 
who  can  lead  and  head  the  attack  on  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  American  Indians. 
In  California,  there  are  approximately 
80.000  Indians,  which  gives  California  the 
second  largest  Indian  population  in  the 
United  States.  Although  I  wish  the  .statistics 
were  not  true  In  California.  I  regret  that  they, 
although  better  than  the  national  average, 
nevertheless  also  reveal  the  depths  of  the 
Indian  education  problem.  For  example,  a 
1966  report  by  the  State  Advisory  Commis- 
Mon  on  Indian  Affairs  found  that  high 
schools  with  large  Indian  enrollments  had 
a  dropout  rate  three  times  higher  for  In- 
dians than  non-Indians.  Some  schools  re- 
ported dropout  rates  for  Indians  range  from 
30  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

The  most  pressing  need  In  my  state  Is  for 
the  restoration  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 
The  Johnson-O'Malley  program  provides  fi- 
nancial aid  to  states  for  educational  pro- 
grams for  Indians.  California's  eligibility  for 
the  program  was  finally  terminated  in  1958. 
Although  there  were  various  reasons  for  the 
phasing  out  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram In  California,  Including  the  feeling  that 
California  would  adequately  fill  the  gap  re- 
sulting from  the  loss  of  these  federal  funds 
and  give  the  Indians  an  adequate  educa- 
tion and  the  belief  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  terminate  the  reservation  policy 
nationwide,  the  statistics,  experience  and 
events  since  the  phasing  out  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  In  California  show  neither 
has  occurred. 


In  addition,  my  examination  of  the  other 
arguments  advanced  In  supixirt  of  the  end- 
ing of  the  Johnaon-O'Malley  fvmds  in  Cali- 
fornia convinced  me  that  they  are  equally 
erroneous.  That  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
are  vitally  needed  In  Oallfomla  Is  generally 
agreed.  For  as  the  State  Advisory  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  a  June  1967  report  noted, 
the  Indians  In  California  "have  become  lost 
in  the  'big  picture"  of  education  In  Califor- 
nia .  .  .  The  solution  to  the  above-stated 
problems  and  deficiencies  encountered  In  the 
education  of  California  Indian  students  can 
be  found  In  a  re-lmplementatlon  of  the  John- 
son-O'Malley program  In  California." 

Since  the  phasing  out  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program,  the  record  Indicates  that 
the  California  Indian  both  educationally  and 
economically  was  not  only  falling  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  contemporaries  but  Is  actu.Tlly 
falling  further  and  further  behind.  When  the 
reason  or  rationale  for  a  law  no  longer  exists, 
the  law  Itself  should  not  exist  either.  TTiis 
should  also  apply  to  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
exclusion  of  California  Indians. 

It  Is  estimated  that  since  fiscal  year  1953- 
54.  the  state  of  California  and  the  California 
Indians  have  lost  $3.5  million  because  of  the 
ending  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program.  In 
1953,  California's  percentage  of  the  nation- 
wide Johnson-O'Malley  funds  of  approxi- 
mately $2.6  million  was  12  per  cent.  With 
the  total  federal  funds  now  reaching  approxi- 
mately $8  million,  a  12  per  cent  share  for 
California  would  come  to  $960,000.  While  Cal- 
ifornia might  not  actually  receive  this 
amount.  It  is  clear  that  substantial  sums 
would  be  forthcoming  which  would  help  meet 
the  great  educational  needs  that  do  exist 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  could  be  put  to  tremendous 
use  In  my  state  for  there  is  a  great  need,  for 
example,  for  an  assignment  within  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  a  jjerson  to  be 
employed  as  an  Indian  education  expert. 
With  the  restoration  of  this  program.  I  am 
confident  that  the  state  would  move  ahead 
and  create  such  a  post. 

The  exclusion  of  California  from  Johnson- 
O'Malley  fimds  has  produced  some  real  ab- 
surdities. Some  Indians  from  other  states 
who,  for  example,  are  located  In  California 
receive  federal  assistance,  but  native  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  who  may  be  working  aJong- 
side  of  the  relocated  Indians,  will  not  receive 
such  assistance. 

Another  absurdity  of  the  federal  program 
is  discrepancies  In  the  Interpretation  of  the 
requirement  that  the  "Indian  live  on  or  near 
trust  lands."  As  Mr.  Elgin,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inter- Tribal  Friendship  House, 
Oakland.  California,  said  In  his  January 
1968  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee: 
"Does  it  take  an  act  of  Congress  to  get  a 
reasonable  explanation  as  to  this  apparent 
discrepancy?  '  Well,  whatever  it  takes.  I  in- 
tend to  get  an  explanation  on  this  matter 
during  my  membership  on  this  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Elgin, 
pointed  out  a  similar  absurdity  in  connect :rn 
with  the  Indian  federal  scholarship  program, 
and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Brown's  testimony : 

"If  I  can  give  a  personal  example:  I  am  a 
Creek  Indian.  I  come  from  Muskogee,  a  town 
of  50,000  people,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  gives  me  a  thousand  dollars  to  go  to 
college,  and  I  have  never  lived  en  trust  land 
or  near  trust  land,  to  my  knowledge,  whereas 
the  California  Indians  to  qualify  for  any 
Bureau  program  have  to  live  right  on  tru.st 
land,  not  near  It  but  right  on  It." 

To  cite  even  another  absurdity,  I  refer  to 
the  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  present  time,  students  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  perhaps  other 
states  are  attending  the  school,  but  Califor- 
nia Indlai^  are  not  admitted  to  the  school 

American  Indians,  like  all  Americans,  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  education.  Mr. 
Rupert  Costo.  President  of  the  American  In- 
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dlan   Historical  Society    which   Is  iocatMl   in 
Callfornlft,  polnt«<l  this  out  In  his  t«Btlmony 

In  our  contact  tfX'.h  the  whites  we  have 
*lwavs  4nd  without  fall  asked  for  me  '.hln)? 
We  wanted  education  You  can  examine  *ny 
•reaty  any  netfotlatlons  with  the  American 
whites  The  first  condition  speclflcallv  A.slied 
for  by  the  Indian  tribes  was  education  What 
we  ^t  was  third-rate  iefthanded  meaRer, 
miserly  unqualified  training  with  the  urent- 
est  expenditure  of  federal  futuls  *r'.-l  -he  >ast 
amount  of  actual  education  for  the  Indun 
himself   ■ 

The  federal  government's  p>erformance  rec- 
ord insofar  tis  the  American  Indian  is  con- 
cirned  should  «lve  pause  to  those  who  believe 
tnat  solutions  to  our  problems  should  be 
packaged  in  and  dictated  from  Washlnatton 
The  federal  sfovernment  can  and  must  help, 
but  however  ko<h1  its  intentions,  without 
local  cooperation,  initiative  and  commit- 
ment, chances  for  success  are  slim 

So  Mr  Chairman  the  challenge  has  been 
laid  before  us  The  great  importance  of  edu- 
cation Is  recognized  by  the  Indians  We  muat 
see  to  It  that  thl.s  greatest  expenditure  of 
federal  f\inds  produces  the  greatest  anv^iint 
*»/  iiCtUAl  education  for  the  Indian  hlrnself 
1  Intead.to  do  whatever  I  can  to  bring  about 
a  substitution  of  results  and  performances 
for  the  rhetoric  and  promises  'hat  have  been 
made  to  the  American  Indian  for  over  a  cen- 
tury   Thank  you 


AWARD  OP  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
HONOR  MEDAL  TO  REV  BOB  MIN- 
NIS.  GRAHAM.  NC 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  It  is  a  .source  of  ureal  .satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  this  years  George  Wash- 
intfton  Honor  Medal  awarded  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  '.vent  to  a  North 
Carolinian,  a  man  from  my  ov,t\  home 
county,  the  Reverend  Bobby  Mlnnls  of 
Graham. 

From  my  viewpoint,  hoi^ever.  the 
really  important  thing  is  not  where  he  is 
from  but  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  let- 
ter which  won  him  that  hujh  distinction. 
The  message  he  conveyed  was  clear, 
timely  and  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
'.vhiit  is  wrong — and  what  is  right — with 
todays  .society  It  is  one  which  I  think 
any  American  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record 
Ther'-  bein4  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
ro  the  Editor 

Todays  ever  echoing  cry  Is  freedom.  We 
hear  It  so  uiieti.  and  called  for  so  loosely. 
that  the  question  Is  prompted:  Do  we  know 
what  freedom  really  ss''  '  Much  is  going  on 
under  the  banner  ^  disguise  i  of  freedom,  but 
freedom  Is  not  found  in  resentment  or  lust 
or  hrtCred  By  Us  very  nature  freedom  Is  In- 
compatible with  such  attitudes  and  actions 
In  .\merka  we  pride  ourselves  in  a  heritage 
of  freedom  that  is  unknown  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  The  opportunity  for  individual 
achievement  .md  the  level  of  that  .ichleve- 
ment  have  been  magnets  that  have  drawn 
pe<jple  from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  our 
shores  But  if  our  understanding  of  freedom 
does  not  rise  above  'he  desire  for  personal 
gam  at  the  loss  of  others,  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  the  freedom  which  we  en)oy  will 
not  long  endure 

Freedom  is  a  two-sided  coui  ;nv.;.lving  two 
concepts  liberty  md  equality  .And  the  real 
foundation  for  this  freedom  Is  law  Freedom 
has  always  come  through  the  establishment 
of  law  Indeed,  there  is  no  liberty  nor  equaJlty 
in  anything  without  law 


\  man  may  wish  to  b«come  a  master  piano 
player,  but  with  becoming  a  master  of  the 
keyboard  comes  a  great  deal  of  bondage  (law. 
If  you  please  1  a  disciplined  learning  proc- 
ess, practicing  No  legislative  act  can  decree 
a  man  ..f  good  piano  player  He  must  earn 
•hln  right  by  facing  up  to  the  requirements 

TcKlrty.  rights  and  privileges  are  demanded 
on  the  basis  of  justice  and  (jenuine  free- 
dom includes  Justice  .  fairness i  :  this  we  can  t 
deny  But  some  righu  and  privileges  cant 
be  ordered  Again,  they  must  be  earned 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  go  out  for  the 
team,  but  everyone  doesn't  have  a  right  to 
play  In  the  game  Ifou  have  to  be  good  enough. 
Measuring  up  to  cerUIn  requirements  i  laws. 
If  you  please  I   warrant  this 

One  of  the  verses  of  America.  The  Beau- 
tiful.' ends  with  these  words,  'Confirm  thy 
soul  In  self-control.  Thy  liberty  in  law '■ 
These  words  aptly  bring  together  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  through  law  and  the  Individ- 
ual responsibility  we  have  lor  freedom 

freedom  will  never  be  found  through  law- 
lessness, since  the  very  basis  of  liberty  Is 
law  Todays  disorder  and  chaos,  resulting 
from  extremists'  activities,  retard.s  rather 
than  advances  freedom  In  the  cry  for  free- 
dom the  chains  of  requirements  have  been 
discarded,  thus  In  place  of  a  free  for  uU  [)ollcy 
we  have  a  free-for-all 

To  expect  the  privileges  of  freedom  without 
the  responsibilities  is  folly,  because  re- 
sponsible freedom  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
endure  Freedom  Is  earned,  not  bestowed 
The  crusaders  of  the  past  put  their  cause" 
above  self,  today  the  reverse  Is  true  Self 
comes  first  Crusading  i  protesting  i  has  be- 
come a  luxurious  game  of  .self-indulgence 

If  we  can  understand  something  of  what 
.'reedom  really  Is,  then  we  can  work  together 
for  the  development  of  the  sharing  of  both 
responsibilities  and  privileges  that  accom- 
pany U. 

B<iB    MiN.NIS 


J    EDGAR  HOOVER  TO  CONTINUE  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  VBl 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President  last  year 
I  mtnxluced  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  <jf  future  Di- 
rectors of  the  rai  by  tfie  President,  by 
and  with  the  ad\ice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate  Thankfully,  earlier  this  year. 
President  Nixon  a.sked  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
present  Director  of  the  FBI.  to  continue 
in  the  position.  Since  that  time  some  of 
Mr  Hoover's  critics  have  been  busy 
spreading  the  word  that  the  Pi'e.sident 
had  an  understanding  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  retire  when  he  reaches  age  75  on 
January  1.  1970  These  reports  had  no 
basis  m  fact,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  fi- 
nally laid  to  rest  by  a  statement  issued  re- 
cently by  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
claring there  is  absolutely  no  truth  to 
these  persistent  rumors 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
concerning  the  Department  of  Justice's 
.statement  regarding  Mr  Hoover,  pub- 
lished m  the  Maich  6.  1969.  i.ssue  of  the 
Evening  Star 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

H.K'VKR   Pl.A.NS   To  RETlRt    ARE   DENIED 

FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  not  m- 
ai-aied  liny  Intention  to  President  Nixon  or 
to  the  attorney  general  of  retiring  or  resign- 
ing next  .Jan  1  when  he  will  be  75  years  old, 
.1  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  today. 

.Asked   atKJut   persistent   published   reports 


and  rumors  that  Hoover  has  made  a  deal  to 
step  down  from  leadership  of  the  agency  he 
has  headed  since  1934.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said,  "There  Is  aljsolutely  i^o 
truth  to  it  " 

There  is  no  understanding  between  Mr 
Hx)ver  and  the  attorney  general  concernlnB; 
.inv  resignation  or  retirement  Mr  Hoover 
has  not  indicated  any  such  plans  to  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  General 

President  Nixon  asked  Mr  Hoover  to  con- 
tinue in  his  position  as  director  and  l.e 
agreed    That  Is  the  simple  situation  " 

Hoover's  post  is  organizationally  under  '.'le 
attorney  general  but  the  FBI's  operations 
are  largely  independent  Relations  between 
Hoover  and  attorneys  general  have  varied 
from  excellent  to  strained  Hoover  and  R.un- 
sey  Clark  were  often  at  odds  But  Mitchell 
and  Hoover  reportedly  get  along  well 


OIL   AND   INFLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
oil  industry  has  unjustifiably  raised  the 
price  of  gasoline  by  1  cent  a  gallon. 

The  New  York  Times  has  shown  a  keen 
editorial  awareness  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation  and  has  presented  in  stark 
colors  the  disdain  the  oil  industry  and 
Its  friends  have  for  the  general  welfare 
I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  New  York 
rimes  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  is  excellent,  but  I  do  ha\e 
one  criticism  In  attempting  to  be  fair, 
it  understates  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  this  callous  action.  The  cost  will  be 
about  $800,000,000.  according  to  a  letter 
I  received  last  August  from  Arthur  M 
Okun.  who  was  at  that  time  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oil    .f.ND    I.NFLATION 

Most  of  the  major  oil  companies  liave  ik  '.v 
followed  Texaco's  lead  and  raised  their  crude 
;iii  prices  In  amounts  ranging  from  5  to  20 
cents  a  barrel.  When  those  advances  are  fully 
reflected  In  higher  retail  prices,  the  American 
consumers'  total  bill  for  gasoline,  heatir.i: 
I'll  and  other  petroleum  products  Is  Ilkeiv 
to  Increase  by  some  $400  million 

What  makes  the  crude  oil  price  rise  unique 
In  a  period  of  generally  rising  prices  is  that 
unlike  most  commodities  its  price  cannot  he 
raised  without  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  G  jvernment 

There  Is  a  >;reat  abundance  of  crude  oil  In 
the  world.  If  there  were  no  restrictions  on  its 
domestic  production  or  Importation  from 
other  countries,  the  United  States  consumer?' 
annual  bill  for  petroleum  products  would  be 
lower  by  about  $5  billion.  Petroleum  prices 
are  maintained  at  artificially  high  levels  ::i 
this  country  by  restricting  supply  Produc- 
tion from  domestic  oil  wells  Is  tightly  con- 
trolled by  state  governments,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enforces  these  restrictions 
on  output  through  an  interstate  oil  compact 
OH  Imports  are  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage 
of  current  consumption  by  mandatory 
quotas 

The  American  oil  industry  is  a  kind  of  pri- 
vate government  an  entity  which  has  had 
sufficient  political  power  to  shape  the  pe- 
troleum policies  of  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington, not  only  through  its  influence  In  ke> 
Congressional  committees  but  by  direct  pres- 
sure on  the  White  House  That  private 
government  has  not  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged In  the  past  But  now  Its  power  to  raise 
prices  Is  threatened  by  a  coalition  of  New 
England  and  Southern  interests  that  ■»'lsh 
to  establish     free  trade  zones."  refining  areas 
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into  which  cheap  crude  oil  and  other  petro- 
leum products  can  be  imported  without 
quota  restrictions. 

.A  bitter  fight  is  being  'waged  over  a  trade 
zone  at  Machiasport,  Me.,  where  the  maverick 
Occidental  Petroleum  Company  wants  to  op- 
erate a  refinery  and  petrochemical  complex 
using  Libyan  crude  oil  Similar  projects  are 
planned  for  Wilmington.  N.C..  and  Savannah, 
Ga  The  success  of  any  of  them — especially 
Machiasport — would  weaken  the  system  of 
controls  and  confer  great  benefits  upon 
.American  consumers. 

Last-minute  maneuvering  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  delayed  a  decision  on 
Machiasport  But  President  Nixon,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  same  p>olltlcal  obligations, 
has  an  opportunity  to  strike  an  antl-lnfla- 
tionary  blow  for  the  consumer.  He  can  break 
the  current  deadlock  by  ordering  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Machiasport  trade  zone  or,  bet- 
ter yet.  moving  to  dismantle  the  quota  sys- 
tem originally  established  by  an  Executive 
order  in  the  Elsenhower  administration. 


NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  not  a  day 
i-oes  by  in  which  I  do  not  receive  a  good 
number  of  letters  from  social  security 
recipients  in  my  State  who  point  out  the 
need  for  a  change  in  our  social  security 
system. 

These  people  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difflcult  to  make  ends  meet  in 
\iew  of  our  present  high  cost  of  living 
and  inflation.  To  meet  their  financial 
obligations,  many  social  security  recip- 
ients find  it  necessary  to  hold  part-time 
jobs  to  supplement  their  social  security 
pensions.  Under  the  existing  law.  If  they 
make  over  $140  a  month,  they  will  loose 
a  portion  of  their  benefits. 

These  retirees  are  not  asking  for  a  free 
ride  Tliey  merely  want  a  chance  to  help 
themselves.  By  lifting  the  outside  Income 
limits  on  social  security  recipients,  we 
can  give  them  that  chance. 

In  view  of  this  important  situation, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  Inc.,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Article  From  the  National  Ptderation 
OF  Independent  Business,  Inc. 

An  Investigation  of  the  apparent  present 
Juggling  of  funds  may  permit  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  the  principal  re- 
form In  the  Social  Security  system  as  pledged 
in  the  GOP  platform,  without  any  increase 
In  payroll  taxes. 

This  reform,  backed  by  a  heavy  majority 
v  .te  of  the  nation's  Independent  business- 
men, voung  through  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  is  the  raising  of  the 
limits,  or  their  elimination  altogether,  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  amount  persons 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  72  can  earn 
through  employment  without  sacrificing  So- 
cial Security  benefits. 

At  the  present  time.  $1680  is  the  limit  any- 
one can  earn  without  losing  Social  Security 
benefits.  Previously  It  was  $1500  per  year, 
and  In  the  1967  Congress  the  Senate  voted 
to  raise  this  limit  to  $2400  per  year,  but  the 
House  voted  to  hold  the  limit  down  to  $1680. 
The  compromise  of  $1680  was  reached  In 
conference. 

This  limit  only  applies  to  those  who  splice 
out   their  Social   Security   benefits  through 


working.  There  Is  no  lUnlt  to  the  amount  a 
senior  citizen  can  earn  through  dividends. 
Investments  and  property — which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  strange  paradox  of  millionaires 
drawing  full  Social  Security  benefits  while 
many  who  cannot  subsist  on  the  benefits 
must  continue  to  work  and  forfeit  their  So- 
cial Security  benefits. 

Elimination  of  this  restriction,  adopted  In 
depression  days  in  response  to  labor  pressure 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  encourage  retire- 
ment and  create  more  Jobs  for  the  younger 
imemployed,  is  consistently  opposed  by  So- 
cial Security  officials  who  claim  that  it  would 
throw  the  system  into  a  financial  tallspln 
unless  higher  taxes  were  Imposed. 

But  ever  since  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  been  under  the  aegis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
there  has  been  an  Increasing  siphoning  ofl 
of  Social  Security  funds  to  this  department, 
according  to  the  Federal  budget  publications. 
On  page  501  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1969  it  shows  that  out  of  the 
old  age  and  survivors  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  funds  a  total  of  $2.- 
746,000  was  diverted  to  the  Ofllce  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In 
1967;  In  1968  an  estimated  $2,939,000  was 
diverted  with  an  estimated  $3,557,000  to  be 
diverted  In  1969. 

Of  the  1969  total  of  over  S'/j  million,  $774.- 
000  Is  scheduled  for  the  Office  of  the  HEW 
Secretary,  $672,000  for  the  HE'W  Comptroller, 
$701,000  for  the  General  Counsel  of  HEW, 
and  $1,242,000  for  the  Field  Coordination  of- 
fice of  HEW.  In  addition  to  this  total  the 
1969  budget  also  calls  for  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration of  HEW  getting  another  $168,- 
000  from  Social  Security  funds  which  was  not 
listed  In  1967.  -  - 

Other  trust  funds  of  Social  Security  such 
as  Medicare  are  also  tapped  for  lesser 
amounts  for  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department. 

In  addition,  on  page  483  there  is  shown 
other  costs  from  the  fund  totalling  $1,738,- 
000  for  1969.  These  items  are  broken  down 
Into  headings  such  as  "providing  services  re- 
lated to  civil  rights  acUvitles.  $78,000".  "pro- 
viding training  and  other  services  for  foreign 
nationals  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  $107,000."  "providing  earnings 
records,  benefits,  employer  and  related  dataj 
to  other  Federal  Agencies  (including  in- 
ternal Revenue).  $409,000".  "providing  em- 
ployment and  employer  Information  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation purposes.  $721,000".  "providing 
miscellaneous  services  $423,000". 

While  on  this  same  page  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Social  Security  fund  is  reim- 
bursed for  these  outlays,  on  the  other  hand 
on  page  501  the  capitulation  of  cash  Income 
falls  to  show  any  entries  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  further  eroding  the  trust 
funds  is  the  stepped  up  construction  pro- 
gram embarked  upon  by  Social  Security.  In 
1967  it  spent  $1,171,000  on  construction,  ^n 
estimated  $6,106,000  In  1968,  jumping  to 
$14,433,000  for  1969. 

The  1969  budget  further  Indicates  that  m 
1969  Medicare  will  pay  out  $1,656,000,000  in 
benefits  and  $166,000,000  in  administrative 
costs,  or  slightly  more  than  10  percent  for  ad- 
ministration. This  compares  with  the  5  per- 
cent administrative  costs  of  Blue  Cross,  a 
private  hospital  plan  that  pays  out  over  3 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  policy  holders. 
It  is  possible  that  the  new  administration 
will  set  up  a  private  business-oriented  Inves- 
tigation of  Social  Security  operations  as  long 
desired  by  the  Independent  business  com- 
munity. 

On  several  occasions  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  Illinois,  had  expressed  doubts  about  the 
present  operation  of  the  service,  and  many 
nationally  known  educators  such  as  Dr.  Colin 
Ceimpbeil  of  Dartmouth  have  raised  serious 
questions. 

One  popular  myth  concerning  Social  Se- 
curity   was    exploded    earlier    this    year    by 


Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security. 

It  has  t>een  generally  assumed  that  the  tax 
taken  from  an  employee  and  the  equal 
amount  taken  from  his  employer  or  employers 
was  to  set  up  a  fund  to  provide  for  that  em- 
ployee's retirement  t>eneflts. 

On  this  basis  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  published  a  study 
showing  that  the  young  person  entering  the 
working  force  today  could  not  live  long 
enough  to  receive  back  the  taxes  paid  by  him- 
self and  his  employer,  plus  Interest,  over  the 
years  of  his  emplovTnent. 

This  study  was  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  News  and  brought  a  pro- 
tect from  Commissioner  Ball  in  a  letter  to 
the  publication,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
validity  of  the  study. 

"This  Is  an  invalid  comparison"  states  Com- 
missioner Ball,  "because  the  employer's  Social 
Security  contribution  is  not  earmarked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  particular  employee." 

It  Is  believed  this  is  the  first  time  an  official 
admission  has  ever  been  made  that  the  Social 
Security  tax  on  employers  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply a  general  tax.  instead  of  such  payments 
being  employee  "fringe  benefits". 


NECESSITY    FOR    MAINTAINING    A 
STRONG  Am  FORCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  defense 
readiness  is  an  item  of  very  serious  in- 
terest to  us  all.  Many  have  voiced  con- 
cern about  future  plans  for  manned 
strategic  and  tactical  aircraft  in  our 
"weapons  mix." 

It  is  well  known  that  some  feel  further 
research  and  development  on  aircraft  is 
of  limited  necessity  in  view  of  our  great 
strategic  missile  capability  and  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  ci'vil  sector.  Some  say  we 
have  all  the  airplanes  we  need,  yet  we 
have  had  only  one  really  new  weapon 
system  in  this  area  since  1960. 

I  am  convinced  that  manned  aircraft 
have  a  most  important  role  to  play  in  our 
Nation's  defense  for  as  many  years  as 
we  can  see  ahead.  It  is  of  most  vital 
importance  to  this  objective  that  our 
Air  Force  establish  its  strength  and 
maintain  its  striking  power.  I  have,  many 
times,  stressed  the  need  for  maintenance 
of  a  strong  Air  Force  and.  thus,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  an  article 
published  in  the  December  1968  issue  of 
Air  Force  &  Space  Digest  magazine 
written  by  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer,  that  pub- 
lication's associate  editor. 

Mr.  Ulsamer  reports  on  Air  Force  air- 
craft and  avionics  planning  as  articu- 
lated to  him  by  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holz- 
apple.  the  Air  Force's  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development. 
General  Holzapple  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  research  and  development 
field  and  I  believe  his  words  are  worthy 
of  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  important  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  THE  U.S.  Air  Force  Is  Looking  Tow.\rd 
the   Future 

(By  Ekigar  E.  Ulsamer.  associate  editor. 
.Air  Force  Space  Digest  i 

The  U.S.  strategic  posture,  at  the  end  of 
1968.  is  "reasonably  good."  and.  in  spue  of 
the  Vietnam  War  effort,  fundamental  R&D 
tasks  "  necessary  to  meet  future  strategic  de- 
fense   needs     "have    been    performed."    But 
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without  th«  RAD  bud««t  re«tr«lnU  lmpo««o 
by  the  Southe««t  AMan  conflict.  It  would 
have  been  poMlble  to  jfo  further  and  fa«ter 
In  advancing  and  refining  our  strategic  poei- 
Uon."  Theae  are  the  vtews  of  Lt  Oen  Joeeph 
R  Holzapple.  U8AF  Deprrty  Chief  of  RUff  for 
Reae*rch  and  Development 

But  the  Air  py>rce»  RAD  chief  attached  « 
strong  cave*t  to  ihla  relatively  optimistic 
prognoeU  In  order  to  m«lnt*ln  the  present 
strategic  posture,  a  number  of  preaaing  AJr 
Force  programs  need  to  be  implemented  or 
continued  at  presenUy  scheduled  levels 

By  contrast.  General  Hola»pple.  In  an  In- 
terview with  AT  SD.  saw  "problems  •  relative 
to  the  n*Uon'B  tactlcaJ  alrpower  status  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  numerical  strength  A 
flaivup  elsewhere  In  the  world  reqxilrlng  an 
Intensity  of  iscUcal  air  effort  similar  to  that 
mounted  In  Southeast  .Asia  would  stretch 
our  reserves  and  capabiutiea  very  hard  and 
beyond  a  point  which  I  consider  cotnTorta- 
ble."  he  said 

Premising  his  evaluation  of  the  offensive 
segment  of  the  US  strategic  poeture  on  the 
mix  of  steadily  improving  ICB!4s  and  Polaris- 
type  missiles  as  wei:  as  a  slgniflranl 
bomber  force.  General  Holzapple  stressed  that 
work  on  MInuteman  III.  ABRBS  (Advanced 
Salllsttc  Reentry  Systemsi.  and  the  MIRV 
i Multiple  Independently  Targeted  Reentry 
Vehicles  i  concept  Is  being  pursued  hard  and 
IS  progreMlng  well  ■  The  Air  Force  he  said 
in  addition  Is  '  looking  well  beyond  current 
MInuteman  technolo«<y  in  efforts  to  develop 
more  advanced  multiple  reentry  ICBMs  wltn 
larger  boosters  to  increase  throw  weight  ' 

In  phase  with  these  efforts.  Oeneral  Holz- 
apple said,  are  development  plans  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  .f  missile  guidance  svs- 
tenvs.  both  for  the  MInuteman  family  and 
f'lr  possible  larger  mLssUes  '  such  *8  Weapon 
System  120A>  and  to  Increase  their  sur- 
vivability" by  protecting  them  against  radia- 
tion effecu  produced  by  the  detonation  .' 
nuclear  warheads  The  penetration  surMva- 
billty  of  ICBMs  la  belrg  enhanced  further  !.e 
said  by  use  of  special  materials  to  protect 
the  warhead  Itself  against  damaging  energy 
emissions  i  such  as  heat  and  X-ravsi  from 
enemy  .AMBs  Prelaunch  survtvabtutv.  ar- 
cordlng  u>  Oeneral  Holzapple  will  he  im- 
proved through  use  of  the  hard  ro.'k  riIds  un- 
der development  for  the  MInuteman  III  hut 
also  capable  of  accommodating  more  ad- 
vanced missiles. 

.\lso  the  computer  '-apabllltv  underlying 
the  ICBM  .system  Is  being  expanded  by  the 
.Mr  Force  to  permit  fajiter  and  m.ire  flexible 
reprogramming  Over-all,  emphasis  In  the 
"Strategic  offensive  sector  has  been  directed  ut 
Improving  survivability  and  penetration  ca- 
pability, and  is  typlBed  by  the  MInuteman  s 
growth  program  •■ 

THl    A  MSA    Wt'ESTION 

According  to  Defense  Department  officials, 
the  Systema  .\nalysi3  office  >f  the  Department 
>f  Defense  remains  unconvinced  concerning 
the  requirement  f.>r  a  new  manned  strategic 
bomber  lAMSAi  in  the  late  I97(>8  en  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  National  IntelllKence 
Estimate  .  which  seeks  to  define  and  evaluate 
the  probability  and  nature  <if  future  threats  ' 
The  Defense  Department  s  Directorate  i>t  Re- 
search and  Engineering  DDR&E).  the  Joint 
Chiefs  )f  Staff,  and  the  Air  Force,  na  well  us 
as  Systems  .Analysis,  nevertheless  are  mak- 
ing progress  V)ward  a  compromise  solution 
concerning  AMSA  Key  elements  of  the  AMSA 
problem  are  its  acquisition  cost.  Including 
R&D.  of  about  «10  billion,  and  a  lead  time 
uf  i»b<jut  eight  years  from  contract  definition 
to   initial   operational   capability 

Furthermore,  the  Depiartment  of  Defense 
still  sees  .AMSA  only  m  the  rontext  of  a  sin- 
gle-purjxjse.  issured-desiructlon  role,  where- 
as the  .Mr  Force  applying  the  B-  o2  lesson  of 
Vietnam,  views  AMSA  also  In  terms  of  con- 
veiiUonal  war  needs  These  lacurs  roupled 
with  the  absence  of  a  provable  threat  ' 
have   resulted   in   repeated   postponement   of 


contract  definition  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
tract definition  has  been  urged  repeatedly 
and  unequivocally  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff  as  well  as  by  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  AU  Force 

The  Air  Force  rationale  for  AMSA  plvou  on 
the  belief  that  such  a  manned  system  is  es- 
sential for  a.  proper  strategic  mix  and  that  K 
Is  a  cost-effective  replacement  for  the  aging, 
dwindling  &  53  fleet  and  the  FB-Ul,  and 
interim  alrfilane  whose  full-scale  deployment 
might  be  bUxked  by  Congress 

Oeneral  Holzapple  said  current  efforts  re- 
garding AUSA  attempt  to  reooncUe  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provable  threat  eight  or  more  years 
hence  with  the  fact  that  "unleas  you  start 
sometime  you  are  never  going  to  get  AMSA." 
This,  he  said,  requires  a  program  that  ac- 
eowvpllahes  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment phase,  that  is.  a  much  more  precise 
determination  of  the  speclflc  technological 
chores  Involved  and  much  of  the  preliminary 
development  work.'  Tills.  Creneral  Holzapple 
predicted,  would  bring  the  program  to  a  point 
where  >t)u  could  actually  achieve  initial 
operational  capability  within  four  and  a  half 
or  five  years  from  the  moment  the  go-ahead 
decUlon  U  made  Instead  of  the  eight  years 
we  face  now  What  we  hope  t.j  achieve  by 
this  13.  In  effect,  in  insurance  policy  that 
would  oost  some  money  but  not  as  much  its 
the  full  development  of  the  total  system 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
start  such  a  program  soon  and  as  a  result 
have  the  opUon  t..>  develop  AMSA  wTth  a 
much  shorter  lead  time  than  is  the  case  now  " 
He  added  that  perstmaliy  I  >annot.  in  the 
foreseeable  future  enuslon  a  .situauon  where 
a  manned  strategic  system  Is  not  eaeenUal  " 
In  atldlUon  t.,  the  primary  AMS.\  contro- 
versy, triere  13  also  the  as  \et  unresolved 
question  of  whether  AMSA  should  be  a  super- 
sonic or  subsonic  aircraft  DoD  g  Systems 
Analysis  Office  is  of  the  oplmon  that  if  AMSA 
were  Indeed  necessary  a  .-subsonic  capability 
Is  all  that  u  called  lor  This  is  premised  on 
a  ixiet-effectlveneeB  consideration  involving 
.\MSA  only  in  a  single-purpose  nuclear  mis- 
sion where  high  attrition  rates  are  con- 
sidered acceptable 

The  Air  F-orce  s  counterargument  is  that 
In  case  of  a  nonnuclear  role.  re<)ulrlng.  if 
course  repetitive  sorties,  the  Increased  sur- 
vivability and  pnxluctivitv  resulting  from 
supersonic  capability  would  pay  for  the  in- 
creased development  and  production  coets 
many  times  over  Under  such  circumstances 
even  a  ■  .ne  percent  survivability  increase 
<x>uld  be  cost-effecuve  '  suting  that  he  felt 
sure  that  the  flexibility  of  supersonic  per- 
formance la  well  worth  the  higher  price." 
General  Holzapp:e  emphasized,  tactics  rely 
on  change  iind  Innovation,  challenge  and 
response  To  develop  such  a  system  at  great 
cost  and  not  have  the  flexibility  provided  by 
supersonic  capability  might  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  shortsighted  approach   ' 

ComplemenUng  .AMSA  will  be  several 
weapon  systems  currently  under  oios*?  .Mr 
Force  study  ,.r  development  according  to 
Generai  Holzapple  Paramount  is  the  Short 
Range  Attack  Missile  .  SRAM  1  currently  un- 
der development  by  the  Boeing  Co  for  de- 
ployment In  the  B  63  and  'he  FB-111  While 
most  of  Its  parameters  iire  classlfled  SRAM 
will  give  the  bomber  force  a  etanoorf  '  ca- 
pability meaning  the  launching  bomber  re- 
mains outside  the  air  defense  perimeter  of 
the  target  areas  nils  pre^iumablv  means  a 
range  In  excess  of  100  miles 

Other  bomber-oriented  weapons  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  IfK)klng  at  very  hard."  accord- 
ing to  General  Holzapple.  Include  bomber 
defense  missiles,  decoys  to  facilitate  pene- 
tration, and  several  other  techniques  cur- 
rently   In    an   exploratory    stage 

AM.SA.  as  envisioned  by  Air  Force  planners 
at  this  time,  would  differ  from  the  B-53  1  the 
product  of  late  1940e  and  early  19508  tech- 
nology 1  in  a  number  of  areas;  It  would 
feature   Improved   cube   space    (Interior   vol- 


ume) and  good  payload  capability,  yet 
weigh  leas  than  the  B-fi3  (maxlxnum  gross 
takeoff  weight  488.000  pounds).  Interior  vol- 
ume  is  vital  because  about  half  the  avallab.e 
space  would  be  used  by  penetration  aio« 
AMSA  also  would  present  a  substantially 
lower  radar  reflection  than  the  B-63  and 
would  be  capable  of  high  speed  at  low  alti- 
tudes, ixisalbly  In  the  low  supersonic  regime, 
as  compared  to  350  knots  "on  the  deck"  !■  r 
the  B-53 

Various  wing  designs,  coupled  with  su.n 
other  design  features  as  advanced  hlgh-;::t 
devices,  are  being  considered  to  give  AMSA 
shorter  takeoff  and  landing  capability  th,.n 
the  B-52.  while  a  special  landing  gear  wou.d 
furnish  austere  field  capability.  Both  fe..- 
tores  would  permit  wide  dispersal  and  :f- 
duced  vulnerability  for  the  aircraft,  .:s 
would  AMSA's  advanced  operational  sei:- 
sufllclency  and  self-test  characteristics  Over- 
all, of  course.  AMSA  would  offer  the  myriid 
advantages  of  being  based  on  a  state  of  t.ae 
art  some  twenty  years  ahead  of  that  of  tlie 
B-53  While  the  proposed  supersonic  spe'd 
of  AMSA  has  not  been  revealed  speclflcaiiv. 
Air  Force  planners  indicate  that  It  couui 
achieve  between  Mach  2  and  Mach  3  and 
will  take  advantage  of  titanium  technology 
where  beneficial 

A  possible  AMSA  feature,  currently  under 
consideration,  according  to  Air  Force  plan, 
ners.  Is  the  so-called  supercritical  wing.  de. 
veloped  to  a  high  degree  of  sophistication  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Simply  stated,  this  concept  perm:;s 
an  increase  In  long-range,  economical  crufe 
speed  from  the  Mach  0  8  region  to  the  Mach 
0  9  region  by  delaying  airflow  separation 
through  proper  shaping  of  the  airfoil 

The  currently  proposed  detailed  des!e:i 
phase  vt  the  AMSA  program  would  invol".  ? 
design  competitions  by  two  avionics,  two 
engine,  and  two  airframe  manufacturers  •  1 
be  narrowed  t-a  one  each  in  the  final  evahi.i- 
tton  phase 

DCrtNSrVE    STRATEGIC    STSTKMS 

The  Air  Force,  according  to  Oeneral  Holz- 
apple, Is  advocating  a  substantial  tncrense 
in  our  air  defense  capability,  involvinc  ; 
package  program"  consisting  of  OTH  (over- 
The-horlzon  backscattar  radar  detection  sys- 
tem 1  AW  ACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Cc-  - 
trol  System),  and  a  modern  intercepto- 
mlssUe  system  with  "look-down-shoct- 
down"  capability 

At  thl?  rime  he  said,  most  of  "our  air  ae- 
fense  equipment  Is  L>rlented  toward  high- 
flying bombers  and  as  a  result  our  radar  1.- 
lookmg  up'  when,  m  fact,  the  other  .^;;;e 
must  be  presumed  to  be  doing  the  s.iii-.e 
things  we  are  achieving  a  high  probability  .f 
penetration  by  coming  In  low.  In  the  hlph- 
noise  ground  clutter," 

The  Air  Force  air  defense  package  would 
furnish  surveillance  of  the  low-level  cnviri  :;• 
ment  and  direct  the  interceptor  toward  t;ie 
hostile  penetrator 

The  interceptor  radar  system  woukl  e 
capable  ul  acquiring  and  tracking  larpfs 
against  the  ground  clutter  The  same  tecu- 
mques  would  be  applied  to  Its  missiles  which 
would  make  the  actual  "kill"  by  "shootin? 
down'  at  t:ie  target 

Critically  important  to  the  air  defen.-e 
package  Is  the  makeup  of  the  Interceptcr 
force  The  F-106  first  flown  In  1956.  would 
be  "modernized"  for  this  role  because,  s 
General  Holzapple  put  It,  "It  Is  certainly  '.'le 
least  expensive  wav  You  taJce  something  th.it 
you  already  have  and  give  It  this  look-down 
capability  quickly  and  economically."  "Of 
Course."  he  added,  "this  doesn't  mean  th 't 
the  F-106  Is  best  under  all  conditions  .=\-  a 
matter  of  fact  >ou  can  make  a  good  i  <~e 
for  the  I  Mach  3  plus|  P-12  or  a  completfiy 
new  design  But  this  runs  up  costs."  Air 
Force  analyses  to  date,  he  said,  indicate  thU 
a  mix  of  F-12s  and  F-106s  "would  certainly 
be  better  than  just  the  F-106  by  itself" 
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TACTICAl.    WEAPON    STSTEM8 

The  pivot  for  the  successful  employment  of 
tactical  alrpower  obviously  Is  air  superiority. 
With  the  Soviet  Union  having  developed 
eighteen  new  fighter  prototypes.  Including 
the  Mach  3  Poxbat.  since  the  F-4  (the  prin- 
cipal US  fighter)  was  designed.  Soviet  alr- 
lo-alr  capability,  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  by  Air  Force  leaders,  Is  "a  most 
serious  threat.'"  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
J  P.  McConnell  told  Congress  that  It  was 
■  imp>eratlve  that  we  proceed  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible" with  development  of  a  new  fighter  air- 
craft, and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Pre- 
p.iredness  Investigating  Subcommittee  rated 
this  "vital  and  urgent." 

At  first  designated  the  FX  and  now  called 
the  ZF-15A,  the  new  fighter  program  Is 
clearly  one  that  has  the  highest  Air  Force 
priority  and  Is  well  along  In  development, 
with  basic  concept  formulation  completed. 
Prototype  engines  are  under  development  by 
both  General  Electric  and  Pratt  A  Whitney. 
The  current  source  selection  effort  was 
l.iunched  with  RFPs  (request*  for  proposal ) 
tj  eight  airframe  manufacturers  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968. 

Contracts  were  awarded  to  Westlngboiue 
••xnd  Hughes  on  November  5,  1968,  for  the 
ZF-15A'B  radar  system.  As  a  result.  General 
Holzapple  predicted,  '"around  the  first  of  the 
year  1 1969 1 .  selection  of  two  or  more  air- 
frame contractors  for  further  contract  defl- 
i.itlon  work"  will  take  place  and  "eventually" 
one  contractor  In  each  category  will  be  se- 
lected for  actual  construction  of  the  Air 
Force's  next  air  superiority  fighter.  The  prea- 
cwt  schedule,  he  said,  calls  for  first  flight  of 
the  ZF-15A  In  1972  and  Initial  operational 
capability  by  the  mid-1970s. 

The  ZP-15A.  "as  we  have  proposed  It — and 
hof>e  to  develop  It — will  be  able  to  cope  with 
anything  that  we  can  see  the  Soviets  com- 
ing up  with,"  according  to  General  Holz- 
apple. He  did  not  expect  a  design  compromise 
concerning  the  P-15A  through  a  commonal- 
ity requirement  with  the  Navy's  next  new 
f.ihter  aircraft  (the  VPX),  saying  that  this 
matter  had  been  resolved  satisfactorily  and 
that  "the  Navy  plane  Is  really  quite  a  differ- 
ent aircraft." 

Considerable  effort  is  being  expended  In 
parallel  development  programs  of  an  ad- 
\anced  gun  for  the  ZF-15A.  most  likely  of 
25-mm  caliber,  possibly  utilizing  so-called 
caseless  ammunition.  "This  means  the  pro- 
pellant  functions  as  the  casing  to  eliminate 
the  spent  cartridge  problem,  according  to 
General  Holzapple.  He  Eidded  that  another 
parallel  development  effort  In  support  of  the 
ZF-15A  Involves  a  new  short-range,  alr-to- 
.t.r  missile  It  Is  for  close-In  attacks  where 
present  generation  alr-to-alr  missiles,  most 
meant  primarily  to  cope  with  high-flying 
bombers,  lack  structural  integrity  to  with- 
stand the  high  Q-forces  needed  for  high- 
speed maneuvers,  he  said. 

The  over-all  view  of  the  ZP-15A  is  that  of 
.1  totally  uncompromlsed  single-seat  flgbter. 
in  the  40.0OO-ix)und  w^elght  class,  of  world- 
wide self-deployed  ferry  range  and  with  full 
bad-weather  capability.  A  two-seat  trainer 
version  is  also  under  consideration.  A  tita- 
i.ium  alloy  airframe  and  variable-sweep  wing 
design  or  a  fixed  wing  with  hlgb-llft  devices 
currently  are  under  consideration.  Procure- 
ment may  be  under  a  total  package  concept, 
with  the  airframe  manufacturer  bearing  total 
system  responsibility.  Maneuverability,  ac- 
celeration, and  climb  rate  are  considered 
more  Important  than  sheer  cruise  speed. 

The  ZP-15A  powerplants.  two  advanced- 
technology  turbofan  engines  with  after- 
burner in  the  25,000-j>ound-of-thrust  range. 
are  to  give  the  aircraft  a  very  high  power-to- 
weight  ratio  to  permit  unequaled  closing, 
climb,  evasion,  and  other  maneuver  capabil- 
ities. Engine  technology  is  to  draw  heavily 
on  propulsion  research  conducted  In  con- 
junction with  AMSA  and  V/STOL  aircraft. 

The  2^- ISA's  advanced  radar  detection  sys- 
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tem  Is  to  be  capable  of  giving  the  pilot  suffi- 
cient time  to  maneuver  into  the  most  advan- 
tageous attack  position  against  enemy  air- 
craft. Air  Force  planners  point  out.  almost 
charily,  that  the  ZF-l&A,  despite  its  uncom- 
promlsed single-purpose  orientation,  will  au- 
tomatically Include  a  "substantial  air-to- 
ground"  capability. 

THE  AX   AND  LPT   PSDGRAMS 

Much  of  the  close  air  support  in  the  1970 
time  period  and  beyond,  if  the  Air  Force  has 
Its  way.  will  be  furnished  by  a  single-seat, 
twin-turboprop  design  bearing  the  designa- 
tion AX.  It  would  be  a  relatively  inexpensive 
(about  tl  million),  heavily  shielded  aircraft 
that  can  provide  effective  aerial  firepower  in 
support  of  ground  units  engaged  in  close 
combat.  The  AX  program,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Holzapple,  is  not  clouded  by  the  question 
of  "whether  It  Is  needed,  but  rather  by  doubts 
over  how  soon." 

In  terms  of  timing,  he  said.  "One  of  the  big 
considerations  Is  how  the  program  Impacts 
on  the  annual  budgets  over  which  it  would 
extend,  especially  how  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  cost  of  whatever  other  programs  are 
to  be  launched."  One  delaying  factor,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  fact  that  the  AX  Is  to  fill  a 
tactical  air  spectrum  currently  covered  In 
piecemeal  fashion  by  existing  aircraft.  Close 
air  support  is  being  furnished  presently  by  a 
range  of  aircraft  from  the  A-1  to  the  F-4  and 
Including  the  A-37.  the  F-lOO,  F-105,  and  the 
new  A-7D.  The  AX,  in  the  view  of  Air  Force 
planners,  will  be  able  to  perform  ground 
support  in  a  permissive  air  environment 
"quickly,  cheaply,  and  effectively."  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  virtue  of  its  speed  of 
more  than  400  knots,  heavy  armor,  large  pay- 
load,  STOL  capability  with  takeoff  in  less 
than  1,000  feet  when  necessary,  and  opti- 
mized armament.  It  is  to  have  worldwide  self- 
deployable  capability. 

At  this  writing,  the  Air  Staff  was  revle-wlng 
the  concept  formulation  draft  proposal  for 
the  Light  Intratheater  Transport  (LIT).  The 
Air  Force,  according  to  Oeneral  Holzapple, 
"feels  strongly  that  there  Is  a  high-priority 
requirement  for  LIT  which  Is  to  replace  the 
C-1238  and  C-7s  and  augment  the  C-lSOs." 
If  the  present  schedule  can  be  maintained. 
LIT  contract  definition  may  take  place  early 
in  1969. 

For  the  time  being,  the  aircraft's  size,  ac- 
cording to  General  Holzapple,  is  not  yet 
agreed  upon.  While  a  larger  aircraft,  ap- 
proaching the  C-130,  would  offer  at  least  the- 
oretically Improved  cost-effectiveness.  Its  cost 
and  complexity,  in  view  of  the  VSTOL  or 
STOL  requirement,  also  would  be  markedly 
Increased  over  a  smaller  design.  Concerning 
the  tradeoffs  between  STOL  and  V  STOL  cap- 
ability. General  Holzapple  felt  that  "If  con- 
tract deflnltlon  indicates  high  risk  to  achieve 
a  VTOL  capability  In  the  LIT,  a  decision 
might  be  made  to  follow  a  prototype  approach 
to  reduce  the  risk."  V  STOL  is  a  performance 
feature  that  is  currently  being  considered 
"very  seriously"  by  the  Air  Force.  Such  an 
approach,  he  said,  would  permit  development 
of  the  Light  Intratheater  Transport  without 
undue  risk,  while  permitting  full  exploitation 
of  the  technological  potential. 

NEW    MATERIALS 

Whatever  the  mission  or  specific  tech- 
nology of  future  weapon  systems,  materials 
represent  a  crucial  pacing  factor.  For  that 
reason  and  because  of  the  '"fantastic"  poten- 
tial Inherent  In  this  R&D  area,  the  Air  Force 
is  spending  considerable  effort  and  money  on 
materials  research,  according  to  General 
Holzapple. 

He  singled  out  boron  fibers  and  carbon 
phenoUcs  as  among  the  most  promising  ad- 
vanced lightweight  high-strength  composites 
which  "someday  will  furnish  very  dramatic 
payoffs"  and  revolutionize  aerospace  systems. 
"For  the  time  being."  he  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, "we  don't  know  all  the  answers  yet  by 
any  means.  We  don't  know  In  what  form  they 


will  emerge  and  to  what  kind  of  matrix  thev 
win  be  tied." 

But.  he  emphasized,  there  isn't  "any  ques- 
tion that  downstream,  not  in  the  next  gen- 
eration (of  aerospace  systems)  but  p>erhaps 
two  generations  from  now,  we  will  see  dra- 
matic advances  as  a  result  of  the  new  mate- 
rials technology  we  are  currently  working 
on." 

PROTOTYPE  DEMONSTRATION  VERSUS  STUDY 
APPROACH 

Aerospace  and  defense  technology  histori- 
cally has  been  characterized  by  two  divergent 
approaches:  prototype  oonstructlon  with  all 
the  attendant  costs  for  the  sake  of  "verifica- 
tion" of  a  given  technology,  as  opposed  to 
the  less  costly  but  leee  reliable  study  ap- 
proach. GenM-al  Holzapple  pointed  out  that 
the  Air  Force  at  this  time  prefers  to  weigh 
each  decision  on  its  Individual  merits,  with 
"the  state  of  the  art  and  the  technical  risk 
determining  whether  the  prototype  approach 
is  warranted." 

As  for  the  p>oesibillty  that  the  pendulum 
recently  might  have  swung  too  far  toward 
the  study  approach  to  the  detriment  of  prov- 
ing out  advanced  technologies,  Oeneral  Holz- 
apple said  in  some  instances  this  was  the 
case.  Further,  the  pitfalls  attached  to  the 
study  approach  often  are  the  fact  that  "you 
may  discover  [when  production  starts]  that 
it  costs  a  great  deal  more  and  takes  a  great 
deal  more  time  than  you  had  been  led  to 
believe," 

He  cited  the  C-5  as  an  example  of  a  system 
that  probably  would  not  have  benefited  from 
a  prototype  program:  "To  have  two  or  three 
contractors  develop  different  prototyp>e8  prob- 
ably would  have  amounted  to  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  The  product  we  wanted  was 
well  enough  known  and  within  the  state  of 
the  art:  we  knew  that  'we  could  go  to  any 
qualified  contractor  and  have  him  build  us 
a  good,  reliable  transpwrt." 

On  the  other  hand,  systems  whoee  com- 
plexity and  underlying  advanced  technology 
do  not  warrant  such  confidence,  he  said,  sug- 
gest themselves  for  the  prototype  approach. 
He  listed  as  examples  certain  elements  of 
the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
"where  we  intend  to  build  bread-board  mod- 
els to  demonstrate  to  our  own  satisfaction 
that  a  given  technique  really  works.  That 
way  we  can  ascertain  that  certain  compo- 
nents, which  are  the  key  to  the  over-all  sys- 
tem, will  give  us  a  workable  AWACS"  In 
the  case  of  LIT.  another  advanced-technology 
system,  he  said,  a  flyoff  between  the  com- 
peting designs  may  also  prove  worthwhile. 

This  flexible  approach,  coupled  with  the 
rangie  of  weapon  systems  enumerated  by 
General  Holzapple,  he  said,  permits  the  Air 
Force,  at  the  end  of  1968,  to  "look  toward 
the  future  with  Justified  and  reasonable  con- 
fidence," as  far  as  the  R&D  sector  Is  con- 
cerned. 


NATIONAL  CENTER  WEST— GIRL 
SCOUT  FACILITY  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  day  in  the  history  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America — and  a  day  in  which 
the  State  of  Wyoming  is  closely  involved. 
This  afternoon,  in  ceremonies  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  first  tract  of 
public  domain  to  be  included  in  the  Girl 
Scouts'  National  Center  West  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Government  to  the 
Girl  Scouts,  represented  by  Mrs.  Holton 
R.  Price,  Jr..  the  national  president. 

National  Center  West  covers  an  area 
of  some  15.000  acres  in  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  near  the  small  town  of  Ten 
Sleep.  Wyo.  But  its  permanent  facilities 
will  be  built  on  a  640-acre  tract  of  land 
acquired  from  the  Bu^-eau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me 
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to  be  mvdlved  in  the  preliminaries  lead- 
inn  up  to  today  s  transfer,  and  in  earlier 
ceremonies  at  Worland.  Wyo  .  where  the 
plans  for  National  Center  West  were  an- 
nounced We  in  WyomlnK  are  proud  to 
have  this  fine  facility,  which  will  give 
Girl  Scouts  from  the  Nation  over,  and 
from  abroad  as  well,  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  our  wide  open  .spaces  and  to  learn 
about  themselves  in  the  process 

Mr  President,  the  winter  edition  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  s  publica- 
tion. Our  Public  Lands,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

JProm   Our   Public   Lands.    Winter    1969 

Bureau  of  Land   Manai<ement  i 

Girl    Scovt    National     CsNTim     West — Fob 

Enjoyment    and    Lca«ning    in    the    Oit- 

DOOBS 

Near  the  tiny  town  of  Ten  31eep  Wyo 
scene  of  the  laat  of  this  Nstlon'!i  (treat  .^attle 
wars  CUrl  Scout*  of  the  U  H  .^  has  iwqulred 
some  14UX10  acrea  !n  '-he  Bighorn  Mounialiiii 
for  the  eatabllshment  of  a  national  center. 
The  site  will  l>«  called  Olrl  Scout  Nation*! 
Center  West  Scouts  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  Olr!  Guides  fronn  all  over  the 
world  W.U  Blather  there  f<jr  large  encamp- 
ments, troop  camping  training  workshops 
seminars  ,^nd  conferences  for  both  girls  and 
adults  and  activities  In  arts,  crafts  and 
8p<irts  of  all  Iclnds 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  played  a 
kev  role  tn  malUng  tie  .site  available  for  the 
Center  Permanent  facilities  of  the  Center  will 
be  built  on  a  840-acre  tract  to  be  acquired 
from  BLM  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  In  addition  BLM  Issued  the 
youth  .organization  a  special  vise  permit  cov- 
ering nearly  6,000  acres  To  round  out  their 
ownership  to  15  0O0  acres  the  Girl  Scouts 
purchased  a  large  ranch  and  .»  riumer  of 
smaller  holdings  Cost  of  developing  the 
Center  Is  conservatively  estimated  at  J3 
million 

Acquisition  of  the  ^Ite  was  announced  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Wyoming  Governor  Stan- 
ley K  Hathaway  and  the  Worland.  Wyo  . 
Chamber  of  Commerce  !n  honor  .if  the  Olrl 
Scouta  The  event  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gation of  Glr!  Scout  officials  headed  by  Mrs. 
Holton  R  Price.  Jr  National  President;  by 
political  and  civic  dignitaries  )f  Wyoming; 
and  by  BLM  Director  Boyd  I.  Rasm'.is.sen 
Acress  Debbie  Reynolds,  closely  associated 
with  scouting  since  her  youth,  was  mlstrsM 
of  ceremonies 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  t7dall  wired 
that  he  was  pleased  'hat  "he  Depar'rnent 
through  BLM.  was  able  to  make  public  '.ands 
available  for  the  Center  He  added  I  know 
that  the  Olrl  Scouts  who  visit  the  Center  In 
the  years  to  come  will  enjoy  their  home'  in 
this  spacious  countryside,  and  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  this  exciting  new  venture  " 
Girl  Scout  National  Center  West  wili  tw 
inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1969  when  50 
troops  jf  Senior  Scouts  one  from  e-ach  of  the 
States,  meet  at  Ten  Sleep  for  14  days  of  back- 
packing .and  'rallblazing 

The  new  property  offers  oountie«fi  program 
poeslbiutles  for  Girl  Scouts  There  the  girls 
can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  out- 
doors, :etirn  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  study  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Weet.  The  rich  archeological  content  of  the 
area  atTords  opportunity  for  digs  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  archeologlsts 
Many  .aj-tifacts  have  t)een  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  there  are  plctographs — 
ancient  Indian  rock  paintings — in  caves  on 
the  property  Geologically,  the  site  is  con- 
sidered a  treasure  It  contains  all  hut  one  of 
the  major  geologlcaj  .strata   The  area  abounds 


with  elk,  d«er.  and  small  game,  and  th«  cli- 
mate allows  txjth  winter  and  summer  sports 
A  further  advantage  of  the  site  la  Its  location 
adjacent  to  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  ad- 
mlnl.itered  by  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
cultures FtTest  Service 

Many  wonderful  experiences  are  in  store  for 
Olrl  Scouts  who  go  to  the  center  and  the 
richest  of  all  could  l>e  a  deeper  awareness  of 
self  In  1968  the  Cilrl  Scouts  held  a  trial  run 
on  the  site  during  which  troops  b«ckpacked 
and  biased  trails  The  poetic  reaction  of  a 
Senior  Scout  may  best  sum  up  what  the 
Center  .an  mean  to  young  adults 

When  I  measure  myself  with  the  grasses, 

I  Ilnd  I  am  very  tall. 
But  when  I  measure  myself  with  the  moun- 
tains 

I  do  not  exist  at  all  " 


HOUSING  SHORTAGE  WORST  IN  20 
YEARS 

Mr  PB:RCY  Mr  President.  In  Its  semi- 
annual >urvey  of  U  S  housing  markets. 
Advance  MortxaKe  Corp  reports  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
severe  housing  shortage  In  20  years 

Tight  money,  labor  shortaKes.  Infla- 
tion, and  transportation  problems  are 
preventing  the  housing  s-ap  from  being 
closed  Today's  home  buyer  will  pay  25 
percent  more  in  monthly  payments  tor 
the  -same  hou.se  as  a  year  ago,  the  survey 
estimates  With  mortgage  rates  at  a  post 
World  War  II  high  and  rising  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  a  percentage  [X)lnt  a 
month,  the  money  market  looks  more 
.-*rious  than  at  any  time  since  1966. 

These  gloomy  predictions  emphasize 
the  need  for  inflation  to  be  brought  un- 
der control  so  that  interest  rates  can  de- 
cline and  for  a  renewed  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
housing  need.s  of  this  Nation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
March  7.  1969.  article  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  reporting  on  the  Advance  Mort- 
ijage  Corp  survey,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

HotrsiNG     SdOBTACE      Is     Wi  iRST     IN     JO     YEARS 

Sl'rvey  Finds-    M<:>net  Dearth  Is  a  Factor 

DETKorr  The  effects  of  a  money  shortage 
"11  new  nousing  this  year  will  be  more  paln- 
fu;  than  the  last  big  money  ■•runch  In  1966. 
Advance  .Mortgage  Corp    .said 

In  Its  .semiannual  survey  of  US  housing 
markets,  the  company  warned  there  might 
not  be  enough  mortgage  money  at  any  price 
in  some  markets  this  spring  .And.  It  noted 
housing  prices  are  soaring  while  available 
housing- particularly  low-cost  homes — i.s 
shrinking  .\s  a  result  the  study  warned  the 
nation  is  la  the  midst  of  its  most  -evere 
housing  shortage  in  20  years 

.And.  It  said,  a  plleup  of  tither  CL,ii,picxi- 
ties — such  as  labor  shortages,  inflation  .md 
transportation  problems— is  preventing  the 
housing   gap  from   being  closed 

The  .Advance  Mortgage  .survey  reported 
h.iuilng  production  last  year  was  about  the 
•vinie  as  in  1965.  but  the  household  forma- 
tion rate  was  nearly  30  ,  higher.  .As  a  result, 
the  inventory  of  vacant  homes  and  apart- 
ments In  metropolitan  areas  has  declined  to 
Just  over  i  million  units  from  1  5  million  in 
1965  The  inventory  of  completed  houses  for 
sale  at  the  end  of  1968  was  42.000.  compared 
with  94.000  at  year-end  m  ly65 

The  survey  indicated  New  'Vork's  vacancy 
rate  is  less  than  1  ,  of  total  housing  units, 
and  In  San  Francisco  only  1  5';  of  all  hous- 
ing Is  vacant    "rheBe  markets  couldn't  have 


been  much,  if  any.  tighter  in  World  War  II  " 
said  Irving  Rose,  president  of  Advance 
Mortgage. 

Today's  home  buyer  will  "pay  25%  more  in 
monthly  payments  for  the  same  house  as  a 
year  ago,"  Mr.  Rose  said  He  based  his  esti- 
mate on  a  10'"t  price  Increase,  an  Increase  cl 
1  5  percentage  points  in  Interest  rates  and 
a  5'     climb  In  taxes  and  insurance 

That's  assuming  the  buyer  can  find  the 
same  house  Builders  are  concentrating  i  n 
larger,  costlier  homes  to  compensate  for  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  for  higher  land  costs. 
Advance  Mortgage  said  "Depending  on  the 
market  "  Mr  Rose  observed,  "a  medium- 
priced   home  costs  from  tSO.OOO  to  $60,000  ' 

Apartment  building  currently  is  "the  dv- 
namic  factor  in  the  market."  the  companv 
explained  Starts,  which  were  a  record  525.00(j 
last  year,  "should  show  another  substantial 
increase  In  1969.  even  if  money  becomes 
scarce."  Mr  Rose  said.  Money  will  continue 
to  be  available  to  apartment  builders,  he 
said,  because  they  offer  a  better  yield  than 
Is  available  on  home  mortgages  and  becau.se 
of  an  increasing  desire  for  investor  participa- 
tion. 

However,  with  mortgage  rates  at  a  jxjst- 
World  War  II  high,  and  rising  at  the  rate  <  : 
'4  of  a  percentage  point  a  month,  the  mone, 
market  '  loolcs  more  serious  than  at  any  time 
since  1966.  "  the  company  stated. 

Relief  provided  the  home  mortgage  market 
by  an  increase  In  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration mortgage  rate  ceilings  to  7Vj'"r  wi:i 
be  short-lived,  the  survey  asserted.  "Another 
rate  increase  appears  inevitable  and  may  be 
much  more  difficult  politically  than  the  first  " 
Hugh  C   Ross,  senior  vice  president,  said. 

The  basic  problem  in  the  housing  market 
today  is  transportation  rather  than  '  Ihv 
usual  explanations'  of  land  cost  or  credit 
costs  and  availability,  the  survey  concluded 
"The  near-in  land  is  almost  completely  buii; 
up.  and  transportation  over  long  distances  is 
unreliable  or  frustrating.  In  the  long  run. 
our  housing  problems  may  be  insoluble  un- 
til our  transportation  problems  are  solved  ' 


MAINTENANCE      OF      BEAUTY      OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  COUNTRYSIDE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  lately  about  opposing 
viewpomts  of  Industry  and  Oovemment 
over  use  of  our  nattiral  resources.  Many 
times  stones  Indicate  that  Industrj-  1.^ 
Interested  only  In  the  wealth  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  with  no  concern  over  the 
result  from  extracting  such  wealth  from 
our  lands  and  waters. 

It  is  therefore  pleasing  to  note  an  edi- 
torial in  the  February  22  edition  of  the 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  Tribune  congratu- 
lating a  business  organization  for  its 
foresight  in  maintaining  the  beauty  ol 
North  Dakota's  countryside.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Basin  Restores  Spoil  Piles 

It  Isn't  often  that  any  business  organiza- 
tion asks  for  tougher  regulatory  legislation, 
at  a  greater  cost  to  Itself,  than  lawmakers 
are  prone  to  give,  but  that's  what  Basin  Elec- 
tric Is  doing 

Tht  Blsmarck-based  rural  electric  gener- 
ating giant  has  urged  that  mine  spoil  bank 
reclamation  be  required  on  consldcrabiv 
stricter  terms  than  th(56e  contemplated  in 
a  bin  now  before  the  Legislature 

Basin,  of  course,  already  is  a  leader  In  this 
area,  and  a  voluntary  one  What  other  coal 
producing  companies  operating  in  North 
Dakota  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  do,  Basin 
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has  voluntarily  required  it«  own  coal  sup- 
plier to  do. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  contract  to  supply 
lignite  to  the  big  Basin  Electric  plant  at 
Stanton.  Truax  Traer  must  restore  the  land 
from  which  coal  la  strip-minded  to  the  con- 
dition of  "rolling  countryside."  The  cost  to 
Basin  Is  about  $18,000  per  year  at  •100  to 
$150  per  acre,  which  Isn't  much  when  bal- 
anced agailnst  royalty  payments  to  landown- 
ers which,  at  10  cents  a  ton,  can  run  to  $2,000 
per  acre,  not  to  mention  the  many  more 
thousands  the  mining  company  gets  per  acre 
for  the  coal. 

Actually,  under  the  present  proposal  being 
blasted  through  the  Legislature  by  the  coal 
mines  lobby.  Basin  would  be  exempted  com- 
pletely from  spoil  bank  rehabilitation.  The 
only  mandatory  leveling  required  by  the  bill 
would  apply  to  spoil  banks  within  660  feet 
of  a  road  or  other  public  facility.  Basin  has 
none  such,  and  most  other  spoil  baxiks  would 
be  equally  immune. 

Next,  the  mining  company  bill  now  In  the 
Senate  asks  that  banks  be  graded  down 
only  to  a  25  per  cent  slope.  Soil  conserva- 
tion Service  experts  have  pointed  out  this 
would  be  too  steep  for  any  agricultural  use 
and  perhaps  too  steep  to  permit  water  reten- 
tion for  plant  growth. 

Other  states  far  bigger  in  mining  than 
North  Dakota  have  far  stricter  requirements 
than  are  being  proposed  here.  This  Includes 
states  such  as  Illinois,  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  that  Basin  Electric  has  been  able 
to  absorb  the  cost  of  spoil  bank  reclamation, 
and  require  its  coal  supplier  to  do  such  res- 
toration work  should  demonstrate  that  it  Is 
feasible  lor  others. 

When  thousands  of  dollars  of  coal  can  be 
taken  out  of  a  single  acre  of  ground — which, 
left  alone,  will  never  again  support  agricul- 
ture, wildlife  or  tax-provided  services — it 
shouldn't  be  too  much  to  put  $100  to  $150 
back  Into  Its  restoration.  Surely  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  formula  which 
W.U1  divide  this  cost  equitably  between  the 
mining  company,  the  landowner  who  col- 
lects the  royalties  and,  p>erhaps,  the  buyer 
of  the  coal 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION— ARTI- 
CLE BY  DR.  mVING  S.  BENGELS- 
DORF 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Dr.  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  science 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "Man  Must  Develop 
New  Respect  for  His  World."  The  article 
deals  with  pollution  and  its  dangers. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have 
frequently  labeled  pollution,  both  air  and 
water,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Bengelsdorf's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  2.  1969] 
Pollution;    On    Land,   by   Sea   and   in   the 

Air — Man     Must    Develop    New    Respect 

for   His    World — Environmentai,  Change 

Caused  by  Our  Misuse  or  Technology 

I  By    Irving   S.    Bengelsdorf.   Ph.   D.,   science 

wTiler  for  the  Times) 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  And  the 
message  is  clear.  Either  man  controls  his  ex- 
ploding population,  his  crowding  Into  cities, 
and  his  Industrial  activities,  or  he  faces  'lls- 


aster  through  his  pollution  and  manipula- 
tion of  our  planetary  environment. 

It  Is  the  only  environment  we  have. 

More  people  In  more  cities  demand  more 
technology  to  provide  more  food,  more  wa- 
ter, more  shelter,  more  transportation,  more 
manufactured  goods,  more  electricity,  more 
services.  All  these  activities  give  rise  to  pol- 
lution. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
modern  technology — as  used  by  society — 
permits  us  to  change  our  environment  on  a 
vast  global,  national,  statewide  or  local  scale. 
And  we  often  do  not  know  the  long-range 
consequences  of  such  environmental 
changes. 

In  symposium  after  symposium  at  the 
136th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assn. 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  recently 
held  In  Dallas,  scientists  repeatedly  warned 
of  Impending  danger  as  we  continue  to  pol- 
lute the  air  above  us,  the  seas  around  us,  and 
the  land  beneath  us. 

Consider  air  pollution.  The  burning  ol 
fuels — wood,  coal,  oil,  gasoline  or  natural 
gas — In  homes,  automobiles  and  factories 
gives  rise  to  a  horrendous  aerial  garbage  of 
sulfur  oxides,  carbon  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides, 
hydrocarbons  and  lead. 

POLLUTION    CAN    CHANGE    HEAT    OF   ATMOSPHERE 

These  aerial  pollutants  can  change  the 
heat-content  of  the  atmosphere,  can  kill 
trees,  crops  and  flowers,  can  irritate  eyes, 
noses  and  throats,  can  aggravate  emphysema, 
place  a  stress  on  heart  function  and  may 
contribute  to  lung  cancer. 

Or,  consider  the  contamination  of  water. 
Sewage,  detergents,  pesticides,  waste  chemi- 
cals, and  waste  heat  dumped  into  rivers,  lakes 
and  estauarles — and  dams  built  or  new  water- 
ways constructed — can  change  sparkling 
rivers  into  dirty,  fetid  streams,  clear  blue 
lakes  Into  turbid  pea-soup  green  bodies  of 
water,  and  ocean  coastlines  once  teeming 
with  diverse  plants  and  animals  into  sub- 
marine desert  devoid  ol  life. 

Plnflsh  and  shellfish  are  killed  or  driven 
elsewhere.  The  catch  of  blue  pike  in  Lake 
Erie  dropped  from  6  9  million  pounds  in  1956 
to  less  than  200  pounds  in  1963. 

Land  pollution  boggles  the  mind.  In  our 
affluent,  expanding  urban  population,  each 
American,  every  day,  must  get  rid  of  about 
five  pounds  of  refuse — paper,  grass  and  brush 
cuttings,  garbage,  ashes,  metal,  glass  and 
ceramics.  This  amounts  to  about  1,800  pounds 
per  person  per  year  or  360  billion  pounds  of 
solid  wastes  annually  for  the  country! 

Where  to  put  it?  Paper  cartons  deteriorate 
with  time  and  steel  cans  eventually  rust 
away.  But  aluminum  cans  are  longer-lived 
and  plastic  containers  are  nearly  eternal  in 
the  pollution  of  our  landscape.  The  number 
of  cans,  bottles.  Jars,  bottle  caps,  and  mis- 
cellaneous containers  Increases  as  the  popu- 
lation Increases. 

As  Dr.  Roger  Revelle.  director  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Studies.  Harvard  University. 
said,  "What  this  country  needs  is  a  beer  can 
that  either  we  or  the  bacteria  can  eat." 

Man-made  pollution  has  three  character- 
istics: 

1 — Pollution  respects  no  political  bound- 
aries. There  is  no  ordinance  the  city  of  Pasa- 
dena can  pass  that  will  prevent  smog,  gen- 
erated in  Los  Angeles  by  automobiles  driving 
In  from  Santa  Monica.  San  Pedro  or  'V'an 
Nuys,  from  irritating  the  eyes  of  its  residents 

Pollution  even  crosses  International  bound- 
aries. Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  rain  in 
Western  Europe  has  become  more  and  more 
acidic.  The  smokestacks  of  ever  more  coal- 
burning  European  factories  belch  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the 
air. 

Sulfur  dioxide  slowly  changes  into  sulfuric 
acid  which  then  dissolves  in  raindrops  and 
falls  to  earth.  And  sulfuric  acid  is  not  only 
corrosive,  but  by  its  chemical  action  it  also 
can  release  toxic  mercury  compounds — used 


by  farmers  to  protect  teeds  after  planting— 
Into  nearby  lakes. 

Mercury  in  lakes  means  mercury  in  fish — 
and  dead  birds  that  eat  the  fish.  Dr.  Bengt 
Lundholm  of  the  Swedish  Natural  Science 
Research  Council  pointed  out  that  it  now  is 
forbidden  to  catch  fish  in  many  lakes  in 
Sweden  For  the  fish  are  loaded  with  deadly 
mercury  compounds. 

What  recourse  does  Sweden  have  if  rain 
containing  sulfuric  acid,  generated  by  a  fac- 
tory in  northern  Germany  or  elsewhere,  drifts 
over  and  affects  the  fishing  in  Swedish  lakes? 

2 — Pollution  often  arises  from  intentions 
that  are  good — to  improve  health,  to  in- 
crease food  and  fiber  production,  to  make 
transportation  more  convenient,  etc.  The  in- 
tentions are  good;  the  results  are  potentially 
harmful. 

L'SE     OF     POTENT     I.NSECTICIDE     HAS     WORLDWIDE 
EFFECTS 

When  a  swamp  in  Ceylon  is  sprayed  with 
DDT  to  eliminate  mosqultos  that  carry  ma- 
laria, or  a  field  in  California's  Central  Valley 
Is  dusted  with  DDT  to  eliminate  insect  pe.sT.«. 
v^e  somehow  affect  the  amount  of  DDT  stored 
within  the  livers  of  snowy  owls  in  the  Arctic, 
penguins  in  the  Antarctic  and  people  every- 
where. 

There  are  more  than  20  tons  of  DDT  "on 
the  hoof"  in  this  country,  "walking  around" 
stored  within  the  fatty  tissues  of  200  million 
Americans. 

Dr.  John  L,  Buckley  of  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  points  out  that 
about  one-half  of  the  pesticides  that  are 
sprayed  end  up  In  areas  for  which  they  were 
not  intended  and  affect  plants  and  animals 
that  were  not  the  original  target.  He  esti- 
mates that  here  now  are  about  300  million  to 
500  million  pounds  of  DDT  "floating  around" 
in  our  planetary  biosphere. 

3 — Pollution  problems  are  created  by  so- 
ciety's misuse  ol  technology.  Pollution  prob- 
lems are  not  technological  but  social 

Attempts  to  eliminate  pollution  run  coun- 
ter to  economic  institutional  and  political 
interests.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  there  is 
no  indication  that  we  have  either  the  will  or 
the  social  organization  to  solve  any  of  the 
problems  of  pollution 

For  even  when  scientists  or  engineers 
identify  the  source  of  pollution  and  Indicate 
what  should  be  done  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  society  will  do  anything  about  it 

Cigaret  smoking  and  smog  in  Los  Angeles 
are  prime  examples  of  personal  and  com- 
munity pollution  difficult  to  solve  because  of 
the  tobacco,  automobile  and  automobile- 
related  industries  What  is  good  for  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  product  may  not  be  good  for 
that  product's  consumer  tr  user.  If  invented 
today  clgarets  would  not  be  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

We  shall  make  little  progress  as  long  as 
committees  appointed  to  study  pollution  and 
other  social  problems  always  contain  some 
members  from  the  very  industries  or  insti- 
tutions that  are  responsible  lor  the  pollution 
or  problem. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  put  price 
tags  on  pollution.  How  much  is  it  worth 
to  look  through  nonsmarting  eyes  and  see 
the  San  Gabriel  Mountains  or  Santa  Catalina 
Island  from  downtown  Los  Angeles?  How- 
much  Is  a  redwood  tree  worth?  And  how 
much  can  we  charge  pesticide  users  and  man- 
ufacturers for  a  dead  bald  eagle — particu- 
larly if  it  were  the  last  bald  eagle  on  earth? 
This  is  our  hangup.  As  Dr.  Revelle  added. 
"In  this  country,  we  are  accustomed  to  solve 
problems  by  economic  considerations.  Yet. 
pollution  problems  cannot  be  solved  on  eco- 
nomic terms." 

What  to  do?  The  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  headed  by  former  Sen  Paul 
H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.l.  stated.  "The  commis- 
sion firmly  believes  that,  no  matter  what 
else  the  nation  attempts  to  do  to  improve 
Its  cities.  America  w-ill  surely   fail   to   build 
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k  good  urb«n  society  ualeaa  we  o«gln  to  bave 
a  new  respect—  rcTerence  is  not  too  strong  a 
word — for  the  natural  environment  that  sur- 
rounds us  " 

And  what  should  be  the  role  of  scientists 
and  engineers'  Dr  Ciordon  J  P  MarDonald 
profeaaor  of  physics  and  vlre  chancellor  at 
VC  3«nt«  Barbara,  told  the  AAA3  meeting. 
"Up  to  now.  science  and  technology  have 
been  used  to  Increase  wealth  We  now  have 
to  uae  science  and  technology  to  preserve  our 
environment  " 

Scientists  *nd  engineers  mu.st  realize  that 
their  intensive  research  and  development 
labors  In  the  last  few  decades  have  not  only 
changed  society  They  <!.v)  have  changed 
science  and  engineering 

With  the  global  environment  rapidly  de- 
teriorating. It  sounds  hollow  for  the  scientist 
to  losUt  that  his  only  mission  Is  to  pursue 
truth  In  the  cloistered  laboratory  or  for  the 
engineer  to  proclaim  his  development  of  ever 
more  improved  mean.s  to  ever  mire  unim- 
proved ends 

In  his  .\AA8  presldentl.:*!  iddress.  Dr  Don 
K  Price,  dean  of  the  John  Pltxgerald  Ken- 
nedy Schfioi  of  Government  it  Harvard,  con- 
cluded. In  an  era  whlrh  is  Oegin.nlug  to  be 
alert  '.o  the  threau  posed  by  modern  tech- 
nology to'  the  human  environment,  the  role 
or  »clert(?K  m  politics  is  no  longer  merely  to 
destroy  the  Irrational  and  superstitious  be- 
liefs which  were  once  the  foundation  of 
oppressive  duthortty 

It  Is,  rather,  to  help  <'Urlfy  our  public 
values  define  our  policy  options,  and  assist 
resp«jnslblle  political  leaders  in  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  powerful  forces  which 
have  been  let  loose  on  this  troubled  planet." 
Society  may  not  listen  to  the  scientist  or 
the  engineer  but  our  environmental  peril  i.s 
loo  great  for  either  to  remain  quiet  Books 
on  automobile  safety  should  be  written  by 
automotive   engineers,    not   by    lawyers 

Rachel  Carson  was  wrong  It  is  not  the 
spring  that  Is  silent  It  !s  the  srlentlsu  «ncl 
engineer* — the  one  element  in  lur  socletv 
that  really  knows  what  la  happening  In  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  The  .silence 
from  our  universities  has  been  deafening 


REPORTS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  fVxienil  Lenjislation  of  the  New 
Y'jrk  County  Lawyers  Association  has 
just  issued  two  timely  reports  on  the 
American  pjlitical  process 

One  report  analy<:es  and  disapproves 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3.  the  joint  res- 
i.lution  to  change  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  method  of  appointinx 
Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States 

The  other  report  anaiy/es  -iome  of  the 
current  proposals  for  elet-toral  reform, 
includini?  the  method  (jf  electing  the 
President  by  vote  of  electors 

I  ask  ^mammons  consent  that  the  two 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  be!n«  no  abjection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Re  ord. 
as  follows 

I  From     the     New     Y'rk     County     Lawyers' 
.\Aaoc!atl.jn     New    York  | 

HeP<tRT   P     I    CONI  ER.NIN',    StNATF    JoiNT 

Hesolutkin  3  ftaauARv  2.3  196ft 
Report  of  Committee  >n  Federal  Legisla- 
tion on  .S  J  Res  1  whka  prop<jc>e6  jji  amend- 
nieut  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
appmntnient  of  members  of  ihe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


a«C0»tMIND*T10N      OtaAmtOVAt 

The  C-onatltutlonal  amendment  proposed 
by  this  bin  would  reeult  In  a  major  change 
in  the  method  of  appointing  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  It  would  mandate  the  Presi- 
dent, whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the 
offlce  of  Chief  Justice  or  Associate  Justice  orf 
the  Sufjfeme  Court  to  convene  a  inference 
conAlsUng  if  ai  the  presiding  Judge  of  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  each  state  and  ■  bi 
the  -hlef  Judge  of  each  Judicial  circuit  erf 
the  Cnited  States  "fhe  presiding  ofBcer 
would  be  the  .senlCT  chief  Judge  of  the  Judi- 
cial rirruir^  of  the  United  States  The  con- 
ference would  designate  by  majority  vote 
the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  deemed 
bv  the  conference"  to  be  qualified  to  fill  the 
.-i'lpreme  Court  vacancy 

The  President  wo\ild  be  mandated  to  nomi- 
nate one  orf  the  persona  designated  hv  the 
aforesaid  conference  to  flu  the  vacancy  and 
If  the  .Senate  advl.ses  and  xinaents  such  per- 
son would  be  app<>lrit<>d  If  the  .Senate  did 
not  advise  .md  consent  u>  the  appointment 
of  .iny  perwn  so  nominated,  the  Preeldent 
would  have  Ui  nominate  another  person  from 
the  list  s<i  designated  by   the  conference 

COMMENTS 

As  U)  the  compoBition  of  the  conference. 
no  provision  is  made  for  membership  of 
non-lawyers,  practicing  attorneys  or  rep- 
resentatives of  bar  associations  It  Is  limited 
to  members  of  the  Jwdlclarv  A.s  a  practical 
matter  this  would  probably  result  In  limit- 
ing r\omlriee8  for  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  members  of  the  judiciary. 
While  Judicial  experience  has  been  and 
should  of  course  cmtlnue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  for  appoint- 
ment U)  the  highest  C"ourt  In  the  land,  the 
history  of  the  Court  demonstrate*  that  It 
should  not  be  a  prerequisite  In  all  cases 
.V>me  of  the  m<«t  respected  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  most  profound  In- 
tluerice  ,,n  -he  hlsuirlcul  development  of 
our  lon.stltutlonal  law  had  no  Judicial  ex- 
perience prior  to  their  appointment  to  of- 
fice The  prime  examples  are  John  Marshall. 
Story,  Brariclels  Hughes.  Stone  and  Frank- 
furter 

The  composition  of  the  i^-inference  is  also 
subject  to  objection  because  of  its  size, 
which  would  probably  be  unwieldy  for  Its 
purp«.ise  and  t>e<-au.se  the  membership  would 
numerirallv  fawr  members  if  the  State  Ju- 
diciary over  memt>ers  of  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary There  would  be  II  members  from  the 
11  Federal  Judicial  f'lrcults  and  "iO  members 
from    the    states     making   a    total    nf   (51 

The  propi«al  is  also  objectionable  because 
It  would  ter.d  a.s  i  pracucal  matter  to  shift 
control  of  the  ultimate  appointment  from 
the  President  to  the  Judiciary  This  wouJd 
remove  the  functions  of  the  judiciary  fur- 
ther rr  -m  'he  [>eopie  and  create  an  element 
of  -self-perpetuatloii  within  the  proceas  irf 
selecting  the  Judiciary. 

Onlv  in  rare  instances  has  the  Senate  ever 
refii.sed  to  .idvise  and  'X>risent  to  a  Presi- 
dential rtpF>ointment  and.  even  where  It  has, 
the  President  has  been  free  to  make  another 
app.jimment  of  his  own  choice  Under  the 
present  proposal  however,  the  Senate  could 
contri>i  the  ultimate  apFxiintment  by  re- 
fusing to  advise  and  ojn.sent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  anvone  on  the  list  of  five  or  more 
designated  bv  the  <^jnference.  except  Its  own 
choice  .n  the  list  This  would  result  from  re- 
quirement that  'he  President  wrauld  have 
to  pick  another  name  fripm  the  same  Hat 
If  his  nomination  was  not  consented  to  by 
the  Senate 

The  application  of  the  preoent  prop<jBal 
solely  to  the  Supreme  Court  suggests  the 
possibility  that,  iva  was  the  case  In  the  Court 
packing  plan  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  the 
motivation  of  the  present  bill  is  disagree- 
ment with  the  opinions  of  the  current  Court 
rather  than  a  de«ire  to  improve  the  process 
of  selection. 


While  the  federal  Judiciary  a«  a  whole 
commands  high  respect  In  mo»t  legal  circles 
paat  propoMOs  for  changM  In  Judicial  selec- 
tloo  have  nuLlnly  been  aimed  at  ellmlnaUn^ 
the  local  poUUcal  preaaurea  on  Ute  Presi- 
dent In  the  appointment  at  dlatnCt  Judge* 
Theee  local  preaeures  are  not  present  In  the 
caae  of  Supreme  Ckjurt  appolntmenta  where 
the  Prealdent  U  free  poUUcaUy  to  chooae.  ir 
he  deems  fit.  the  ablest  nominee  he  can  And 
Furthermore,  the  facte  that  Supreme  Court 
appcrlntmenu  receive  national  attention  and 
that  the  particular  President  making  a  nom- 
inaUon  knowe  that  his  name  will  be  linked 
hlatorlcally  t^lth  the  calibre  of  service  sub- 
sequently rendered  by  the  nominee  ore 
strong  Inducements  for  making  such  ,> 
choice. 

WhUe  it  la  not  claimed  that  the  present 
method  for  selecting  JusUcee  of  the  Supreme 
Court  la  neceeaarlly  the  beat  or  that  it  can- 
not be  Improved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  the  method  propoeed  by  the 
present  bill  would  decrease  rather  than  ;.;- 
creaee  the  chanc#s  of  obtaining  the  beet  p<*- 
slble  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  .  ; 
the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Vin- 
cent L.  Broderlck,  chairman;   Richard 
A   Olvens.  secretary;  Alan  Appelbauni 
Robert  Beehar;  Arthur  Brooks;  Gideon 
Cashman:       Arthur       K,       Oarflnkel 
Vlto   T    Giordano;    Herman   A.   Grav^ 
Robert  M    Kaufman;   Melvln  Klmmel 
Bowie   K     Kuhn;    Jerome   J.    Londin 
J.   Edward    Meyer  III:    Robert  S.   Per- 
sky;   Henry  Stone;  Anita  Streep;  John 
E   Tobin;  Stanley  Wolder;  Bruce  McM 
Wright;     James    V.    Hayee,    ex-offlclo. 
Thomas  Keogh,  ez-offldo. 

(From  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  A.s- 
.soclatlon.  New  York) 

RrpoHT  F  10  OF  CoMMrrrr*  on  PeoEiiAt.  Legis- 
lation ON  Proposed  LEcisukTiON  Concern- 
ing THE  Structure  or  Otm  Political  Pfoc. 
ESSES    January    1969 

INTRODUCTION 

Much  legislation  has  been  Introduced  :a 
the  90th  Congress  ■  and  prior  Congresses  con- 
cerning the  political  processes  of  the  United 
States  These  proposals  are  certain  to  be  con- 
sidered further  in  the  91st.  The  structure  of 
those  processes  assumes  particular  Impor- 
tance because  they  must  bear  the  load  of  ad- 
justment to  the  continually  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century 

The  closeness  of  the  election  of  1968  and 
the  risk  that  the  choice  could  have  been 
thrown  into  the  House  adds  to  our  concern 

The  question  also  assumes  special  im- 
portance because  of  the  tendency  of  some 
to  bypass  our  political  processes  to  seek  ti. 
obtain  change  by  other  methods.  When  such 
efforts  violate  the  rights  of  others,  problem.'^ 
of  law  enforcement  arise  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report  •  But  to  the  extent 
that  our  processes  for  peaceful  change  can 
command  maximum  respect,  this  problem 
can  be  lessened 

According  to  public  opinion  polls,  81'"^  of 
the  public  favor  reforms  in  the  Presidential 
voting  system  NY.  Times,  Nov.  24.  1968 
p    38.  col     1 

Any  discussion  of  our  political  processes 
today  must  begin  with  the  impact  of  the 
one-man  one-vote  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  '  which  have  survived  Intensive  chal- 
lenges and  will  create  a  new  political  back- 
ground m  the  country  In  this  repKjrt  '.ve 
treat  those  decisions  as  Irreversible  and  we 
likewise  treat  proposals  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  continuing  since  like  Issues  will  arise 
t>efore   the  9l3t 
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Footnotes  at  end  ol  article. 


corTmam4i>*NCU(o  roacxs  in  thb  POLrncAL 

STBTUt 

The  Declaration  of  Indeptendence  stated 
that  the  juit  powers  of  government  rest  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution that  consent  is  exercised  through 
free  debate  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  elections  at  which  all  of  our 
officials  are  chosen  either  directly  or  through 
%oter  choice  of  officials  who  appoint  the 
others. 

Nevertheless,  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  has  never  represented — and  In  view 
of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  nation  un- 
doubtedly could  never  represent — "pure" 
democracy.  Many  interlocking  and  counter- 
balancing forces  are  at  work. 

r^«  Congress. — Under  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man  one-vote  decisions.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  or  will  be 
elected  in  districts  based  on  the  principle 
<  f  equal  population."  The  conunittee  struc- 
ture of  course  gives  greater  Influence  to 
Members  with  greater  seniority,  many  of 
them  coming  from  districts  with  less  Inter- 
party  competition  for  seats.  Also  the  House 
Rules  Committee  can  delay  and  in  some  cases 
sidetrack  legislation  approved  by  the  perti- 
nent standing  committee.  And  in  the  Senate, 
the  procedures  for  ending  debate  only  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting,  likewise 
represent  an  element  dllTerlng  from  pure 
majority  rule. 

The  Electoral  College. — In  the  Electoral 
College  each  State  now  gives  all  Its  electoral 
\otes  to  the  winner  of  a  plurality  in  the 
swte,  which  gives  added  leverage  to  large 
states  with  close  voting.  At  the  same  time, 
ejch  State  receives  two  electoral  votes  on 
account  of  its  Senators  In  addition  to  those 
ba.sed  on  population  as  expressed  in  the 
number  of  Its  Representatives  In  the  House. 
Further,  a  State  caste  the  entire  electoral 
Vote  based  on  its  population  even  though 
sime  of  Its  residents  may  be  discouraged 
fr  )m  voting.  These  features  of  the  system 
tend  to  offset  each  other. 

.\t  times,  individual  electors  have  also  acted 
independently  ratler  than  following  the 
V  tes  In  their  Stetee.  which  could  affect  the 
result  In  a  future  election.  If  no  one  receives 
a  majority  In  the  Electoral  College,  the  House 
must  choose  the  President,  the  delegation 
from  each  State,  no  matter  what  its  size, 
having  one  vote. 

Campaigns. — The  coet  of  campaigns  has 
r.ipldly  increased,  in  part  because  of  the  ex- 
penslveness  of  television  coverage.  As  a  result, 
the  dependence  of  candidates  upon  large  con- 
tributors has  a  further  efre«  upon  the  politi- 
cal process. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  inter- 
:  "Icing  features  of  our  political  system,  each 
'I  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
templating the  effect  of  changes  in  any  aspect 
of  the  system.  To  remove  a  weight  from  one 
side  of  a  seesaw  has  a  different  effect  depend- 
ine  upon  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  Its  axis. 

ANALYSES  OF  PENDING  PKOPOSALS 

Proposals  which  deserve  attention  have 
been  made  In  each  of  the  areas  mentioned. 

^:lect^on  of  the  President. — The  American 
Bar  AssoclaUon  has  propoeed  that  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  substituted  for  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem Other  proposals  Include  dividing  the 
electoral  votes  of  each  State  in  accordance 
»nth  the  popular  vote  within  the  State,  elec- 
tion of  electors  by  congressional  district*. 
and  retention  of  the  electoral  college  but 
abolition  of  the  office  of  elector. 

A  congressional  district  system  would 
merely  move  the  "winner  take  all"  feature 
to  the  district  rather  than  state  level  and 
perpetuate  the  casting  of  the  full  vote  of  a 
district  by  Is  voters  even  where  some  resl- 
denu  are  discouraged  from  \-oang.  We  see  no 
advantage  to  such  a  system. 

The  elimination  of  the  "winner  take  all" 
feature  of  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem is  desirable  in  our  view  but  only  If  the 


offsetting  features  of  two  electoral  votes  for 
each  State  not  based  on  population  and  the 
casting  of  electoral  votes  representing  non- 
voters  are  likewise  eliminated.  Thus  we  would 
oppose  the  dividing  of  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  in  accordance  with  the  popular  vote 
within  the  State  unless  these  other  aspects 
of  the  present  electoral  college  system  were 
also  changed.'  Such  changes  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  substltuUng  a  direct  popu- 
lar election  as  proposed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Consequently,  we  regard  that 
proposal  as  the  only  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  present  procedure. 

Direct  popular  election  is  consistent  with 
the  founding  notions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  the  one-man  one-vote 
concept,  and  with  the  realities  of  an  ever 
more  Interdependent  nation  In  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Under  the  proposals  for  direct 
election,  there  would  also  be  a  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes  if  no  candidate  received 
40 "^r  or  more  of  the  total  vote,  thus  pre- 
venting the  choice  of  a  President  from  going 
into  the  House.  We  therefore  Join  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York' 
In  endorsing  this  basic  concept. 

However,  under  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, fraud  in  the  vote  in  any  single  State 
can  only  affect  the  electoral  vote  of  that 
State.  It  cannot  affect  the  selection  of  the 
President  unless  the  electoral  vote  of  that 
State  turns  out  to  be  pivotal  in  the  Electoral 
College.  Under  a  popular  vote  system,  fraud 
m  any  locality  could,  if  massive  enough,  af- 
fect the  overall  totals  and  hence  the  election 
Itself. 

Under  the  electoral  college  system,  it  was 
reasonable  to  leave  the  policing  of  presiden- 
tial voting  to  each  State,  Its  local  election 
officers  and  its  courts. 

Under  a  popular  vote  system,  federal  su- 
pervision of  presidential  voting  would  be 
necessary.*  In  our  view  the  constitutional 
power  to  effect  this  already  exists,  but  it 
should  be  made  clear  In  any  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  popular  election.  This  should 
not  Involve  authority  for  any  federal  Inter- 
ference with  voting  for  local  officers  not  al- 
ready contained  In  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  discrimination  or  under  other  con- 
stitutional provisions. 

With  this  addition,  we  endorse  the  pro- 
posal for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. As  a  lesser  step,  we  would  also  etuXone 
abollUon  of  the  office  of  individual  elector 
were  the  electoral  vote  system  retained.  We 
oppose  the  other  proposals  for  keeping  the 
electoral  vote  system  but  changing  its  struc- 
ture, which  we  believe  would  unbalance  the 
present  system. 

The  Congress. — We  support  proposals  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  bottle  up  legislation  after  it  is  ap- 
proved by  standing  committees  of  the  House. 
We  also  favor  further  study  of  additional 
means  which  would  enable  the  leadership,  if 
supported  by  a  majority  of  either  House,  to 
avoid  the  bottling  up  of  legislation  in  a  com- 
mittee which  may  at  a  particular  time  be 
hostile  to  the  desires  of  a  majority.  In  the 
Senate,  a  precedent  exists  for  reference  of 
House-passed  bills  to  particular  committees 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  within  a 
flxed  period  of  time.  The  Senate  privilege  of 
unlimited  debate  (unless  cut  off  by  two- 
thirds  vote)  Is  an  important  safeguard 
against  hasty  action,  but  we  recommend  con- 
sideration of  an  ultimate  time  limit  as  to  how 
long  such  debate  may  last  where  a  majority 
wishes  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  a  matter. 

Campaiffns. — To  lessen  dependence  of  can- 
didates on  large  contributions,  we  approve 
the  proposal  of  the  Committees  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation '  and  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York «  for  a  tax  credit  up 
to  a  specified  maximum  for  political  con- 
tributions by  citizens. 


Unlike  direct  federal  funding  of  campaign 
costs,  this  would  leave  to  the  people  making 
contribution  decisions  as  to  how  the  money 
is  to  be  divided  among  candidates.  We  oppose 
any  proposals  to  enforce  equal  funding  for 
candidates  by  making  it  criminal  for  citizen 
groups  not  sanctioned  by  candidates  to  spend 
money  to  advocate  their  political  views*  In 
our  view,  any  such  criminal  statute  would 
offend  the  founding  principles  of  our  coun- 
try and  be  a  step  toward  suppression  of  free 
debate. 

Another  possibility  deserving  study  would 
be  federal  financing  for  free  television  time 
for  major  party  candidates  and  minor  party 
candidates  amassing  a  specified  number  of 
signatures  to  indicate  their  status  as  serious 
contenders.' 

CONCLUSIONS 

With  the  qualification  that  federal  safe- 
guards against  fraud  be  provided,  we  en- 
dorse the  American  Bar  Associations  pro- 
posal for  direct  election  of  the  President  We 
oppose  other  proposals  to  unbalance  Mfie  elec- 
toral college  without  adopting  direct  popular 
election.  We  would  support  abolishing  the 
post  of  individual  elector,  however.  If  elec- 
toral voting  by  states  is  retained. 

As  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  strengthen 
our  political  processes,  we  recommend  study 
of  ways  to  limit  the  power  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  the  povier  at  other  commit- 
tees to  block  legislation  if  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  in  question;  we  likewise 
favor  study  of  ways  to  permit  a  majority  to 
vote  after  suitably  long  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

To  expand  participation  by  small  contrib- 
utors in  meeting  campaign  costs,  we  approve 
Bar  proposals  for  a  credit  against  income  tax 
for  contributions  up  to  a  fixed  maximum. 
We  also  approve  study  of  federal  action  to 
provide  free  television  coverage  for  major 
candidates  and  minor  candidates  who  can 
show  sufficient  support. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation;  Vin- 
cent L.  Broderlck,  chairman;  Richard 
A.  Givens,  Secretary;  Alan  Appelbaum; 
Robert  Beshar;  Arthur  Brooks;  Gideon 
Cashman;  Arthur  K.  Garflnkel;  Vlto 
T.  Giordano;  Herman  A.  Gray;  Robert 
M.  Kaufman;  Melvln  Klmmel;  Bowie 
K.  Kuhn;  Jerome  J.  Londin;  J.  Edward 
Meyer.  IH;  Robert  8.  Persky;  Henry 
Stone;  Anita  Streep;  John  E.  Tobin; 
"  Stanley  Wolder;  Bruce  McM.  Wright; 
James  V.  Hayes,  ex-offlclo;  Thomas 
Keogh,  ex-offlclo. 

POOTNOTKS 

•E.g.,   SJ.  Res.   200,   90th   Cong.,   2d   Sess. 

(1968);    S.J.   Res.    179,   90th    Cong.   2d   Sess. 

(1968);   HJ.  Res.  469.  90th  Cong.,   1st  Sess. 

(1967);    H.J.  Res.  490.  90th  Cong.,   1st  Sess. 

(1967);    H.J.    Res.    7,    90th    Cong.,    1st   Sess. 

(1967);   H.J.  Res.   1444,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

(1988);   H.J.  Res.   1112,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

(1968);   H.J.  Res.  1406,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

(1968);   H.J.  Res.  1086,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

(19681. 
=    See  Report  No.  P-9  of  this  Committee. 
'  See  Wesljerry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  ( 1964) . 
*  See    Conunittee    on    Federal    Legislation, 
"A   Report   on   the  Method   of   Electing   the 
President  and  Vice  President,"  17  Record  of 
N.Y.C.  B.A.  92   (Feb.  1962);   "Proposed  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  Abolishing  Electoral 
College  and  Making  Other  Changes  in  Elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President."  4  Re- 
ports of  Committees  of  N.Y.C3.A.  Concerned 
With  Federal  Legislation  No.  3,  p.  121   (July 
1966),   also  In  20  Record  of  N.Y.C-BJ^.  503 
(Oct.  1965). 

'  See  American  Bar  Association,  Electing 
the  President  (1967);  Hearings  were  held  by 
a  Senate  Subconunlttee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Hon.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana.  See 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation.  "Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  Providing  for  Di- 
rect Election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent," 6  ReporU  of  Committees  of  N.Y.C£.A. 
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Concerned  with  Federil  LeglslaUon  No    1    p 
9  I  Nov    I9fl7)   and  see  resolution  at  p    18 

'Mr  Wolder  disaents  from  thla  aapect  of 
this  report 

'NYLJ  March  II  I9«8  p  1  cf  Alexander, 
Pln*ncln(5  the  :9**  Citizens  Research 
P'jundatnn  196«i 

'  Commlf.ee  on  Pederal  Legislation.  Pro- 
posed Campaign  Ref  irm  Legislation."  7  Re- 
port -if  Committees  jf  N  Y  C  B  A  Concerned 
With  Federal  Legislation  No  1.  p  1  iJuly 
19981 

•3  Rep  No  714  90th  Cong.  1st.  Seaa 
( 1967  1 

'  SUitgestlons  along  these  lines  have  been 
made  by  Newton  Mlnow.  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 

■  Dissenting  In  part,  see  note  8 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  R  SMITH 
TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President.  I  am 
told  that  Mr  James  R  Smith,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr  .  has  just  tjeer.  nominated  as  As- 
.^tstanl  fiecretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Waterand  Power 

This  morning.  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  President  from  a  major 
consumers'  ijroup  which  raised  serious 
questions  about  Mr  Smiths  qualif^ca- 
tlon.s  for  the  Job 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There   bemi?   no  objection,    the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
.American  Pt-BLic  Pmwer  .Association 

WasMngtcm.  D  C  ,  March  10,  1969 
The  Pmsidkvt 
ri?  Wh.it>-  H>!i,v 
Wii.th.ing'.on   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Prisident  Newspaper  repurta 
have  indicated  that  Mr  James  R  Smith  of 
Omaha  is  expected  to  be  named  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power 
but  to  date  nls  name  has  not  been  submitted 
u^  the  Senate 

In  view  o;  the  vital  Interest  of  our  orga- 
nization in  the  policies  and  programs  uf  -he 
Department  of  the  Interior  particularly 
those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  I  have  at- 
tempted to  examine  Mr  Smith  s  record  on 
the   Issues   !n   which   we   have   an   interes' 

My  examination  raises  some  serious  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  should  be  considered 
in  depth  before  Mr  Smith's  name  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate 

More  specifically  ::  appears  that  the  poll- 
:ies  advocated  by  an  >rganlzation  with  which 
Mr  Smith  has  been  intimately  associated 
since  1953  are  directly  contrary  to  long- 
standing laws  And  programs  which  Mr  Smith 
would  be  sworn  to  uphold  and  carry  out. 
were  he  to  b«  name'l  .Assistant  Secretary  for 
W.*ter  and  Power 

.Mr  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  statT  of 
the  Mississippi  Vallev  Association  from  1953 
to  1366.  serving  as  manager  of  'he  Associa- 
tions Missouri  River  Division  and  later  as 
Vice  President  He  left  the  Association  In 
March  1966  to  become  Manager  of  Marketing 
Relations  of  the  Northern  Natural  Oas  Com- 
pany In  Omaha,  but  itpparently  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  close  ties  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association,  as  evidenced  bv 
the  fact  that  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  that 
Association  in  1966  and  was  elevated  to  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the  Association's  last 
annual  meeting,  which  I  believe  was  held  In 
February   >t  this  year 

Because  of  Mr  Smith's  long  and  close  as- 
sociation with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation. I  believe  it  can  be  assumed  that  he 
Is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  policies 
of  that  organization,  and  consequently  it  Is 


pertinent  to  examine  thooe  policies  which 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  programs  Mr 
Smith  would  administer  at  the  Department 
of  -he  Interior 

The  1968  Platform  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley .A.ssf K- 1  ii 1 1 <  1  n -  the  m<*t  recent  avnllable  to 
us  Indicates  that  many  If  not  most  of  Its 
policies  relating  to  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment are  diametrically  opposed  to  exist- 
ing laws  and  ur  li'ng-stiindlng  pf>llcles  enun- 
I'lated  both  by  the  Congress  i»nd  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Oovernment 
1  The  Platform  states  page  6i 
That  energy  produced  at  Federal  mul- 
Mple  purpose  dams  be  sold  at  the  bus  bar 
•n  existing  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate engaged  In  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  electricity  in  the  contiguous  area, 
for  resale  by  them  to  their  customers,  with- 
out dlscrlMilnatliin  or  preference 

We  recommend  and  will  support  amend- 
ments to  federal  statutes  iU3  Code  Title  43. 
Paragraph  485  H  i  to  make  possible  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  publicly  created 
hydroelectric  oower  so  that  the  benefits  shall 
be  available  to  all  communities  citizens  and 
taxpayers   without    preference   ' 

Ever  since  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
'if  1902  I'l ingress  has  provided  for  preference 
la  marketing  uf  FederaKy-prriduced  power  to 
local  public  agencies,  and  subsequently  rural 
ele<'trlc  cooperatives  also  were  accorded  such 
preference  in  availability  of  Federal  power 
For  nujre  than  half  a  century  the  st)-called 
■  preference  clause  '  has  been  a  kevstone  of 
Federal  power  marketing  programs  It  has 
had  bi-partisan  support  and  has  been  in- 
corporated In  various  laws  adopted  by  Con- 
gress on  i4t  least  JO  ix-caslons  since  1902  The 
preference  clause  '  Is  based  on  the  sound 
principle  that  public  resources,  developed 
through  public  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able first  to  non-priitlt  Icx-al  public  agencies 
and  rural  electric  cotiperatlves 

Because  moat  of  the  lo<-al  public  agencies 
are  small  and  have  little  oppurtunlty  to 
purchase  power  at  the  "bus  bar"  i  or  dam 
site  I  the  "preference  clause"'  has  made  It 
possible  for  these  smaller  agencies  to  pur- 
chase a  fair  share  of  publicly  generated  elec- 
tric power  In  the  absence  uf  this  provision 
It  Is  likely  that  most  of  the  Federal  power 
would  have  been  monopolized  by  large  pri- 
vate power  I'ompanles  which  have  the  re- 
sources to  build  transmission  lines  to  dam 
sites  and  buy  power  at  that  point 

The  poUcy  advocated  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  AssoclaUon  would  renounce  the  time- 
honored  "preference"'  provision,  thereby  re- 
versing a  policy  that  has  been  In  existence 
tor  more  than  60  years 

2  The  Platform  states  i  page  6(  :  "That 
wholesale  rates  for  such  sales  be  set  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission   " 

Again,  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  Is  contrarj-  to  exist- 
ing policy  which  provides  that  the  rates  of 
most  Federal  agencies  are  not  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  one 
Oovernment  agency   to  regulate  another 

3  The  Platform  states  (page  6)  "That  the 
federal  agencies  building  .md  operating  hy- 
dro-electric facilities  I  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  i  be  responsible  for 
the  sale  and  accounting  of  energy  produced." 

If  carried  out.  this  recommendation  would 
result  in  the  dismantling  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Southwestern  Power 
.Administration  iind  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration— all  of  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  market  power  produced  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
the  main,  these  power  administrations  have 
done  an  effective  Job  of  markeUng  Federally 
produced  power,  and  we  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  abolished 

To  follow  the  poUcy  advocated  by  the 
Mtaalaelppl  Valley  Association  also  would  give 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  responsibility  for 
marketing  power  It  produces— contrary  to  a 


law  enacted  by  Congress  about  35  years  ago 
providing  that  power  produced  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  be  marketed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  con- 
struction agency,  should  be  placed  In  the 
power  marketing  business,  when  this  respon- 
slblUty  Is  now  being  handled  satisfactorily 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Its 
agencies 

4.  The  Platform  states  (page  6):  "That 
Congress  favor  the  continued  development  of 
hydro-electnc  power  facilities  by  private  en- 
terprise where  private  enterprise  Is  ready  and 
wining  to  undertake  such  development  with- 
out Impairment  of  other  beneficial  uses  of 
water  " 

We  would  not  quarrel  with  the  concept  of 
private  development  of  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties: In  fact,  private  companies  have  devel- 
oped more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
hydroelectric  power.  However,  the  statement 
quoted  above  has  a  negative  cast  which  down- 
grades the  important  and  positive  role  which 
the  Federal  government  has  traditionally  fol- 
lowed in  developing  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. The  Platform  statement  also  falls  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  adopted  by  Congress  In  1935.  pro- 
vides for  a  preference  to  local  public  agencies 
in  the  licensing  of  non-Federal  hydroelectric 
facilities 

5  The  Platform  stales  i  page  6»  "That  the 
government  not  construct  power  transmis- 
sion facilities  where  reasonable  wheeling 
5>ervice  Is  available  " 

Again  this  statement  is  cast  in  negative 
terms  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Oov- 
ernmenl  in  many  cases  has  had  to  build 
"ransmlsslon  lines  In  order  to  Interconnect 
Its  own  facilities  for  their  moct  efficient 
•  iperatlon  Equally  If  not  more  Important 
a  reliance  on  other  utilities  for  wheelln? 
service  to  the  extent  indicated  In  the  Plat- 
form would  place  the  Federal  government  at 
ii  serious  disadvantage  in  negotiating  suitable 
wheeling  contracts  In  many  cases,  the  Gnv- 
ernmenl"s  construction  of  transmission 
lines — or  threat  of  such  construction — has 
i>een  the  only  means  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  provide  Its  power  to 
smaller  municipalities  and  rural  electric  co- 
ofjeratlvee 

Certainly  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Mi.s- 
sissippl  Valley  Association  Is  not  In  accord 
with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  manv 
Acts  of  Congress  which  have  authorized 
transmission  lines  associated  with  Federal 
hydroelectric  projects 

6  The  Platform  states  i  page  6)  "That  the 
Federal  Government  not  construct  Inter- 
regional power  transmission  facilities  where 
existing  utilities  now  provide  such  ties  and  or 
where  such  utilities  are  willing  and  able  to 
■■onslruct  adequate  '.ransmlsslon  lines  to  In- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  ties  when  need 
.u-lses  " 

If  the  policy  envinclated  above  were  fol- 
lowed. It  Is  highly  doubtful  whether  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  Intertles  would 
have  been  constructed  The  policy  advocated 
by  the  MVA  Is  a  negative  one,  placing  the 
Federal  government  in  a  virtually  supine 
I>o6Ulon.  and  giving  It  little  If  no  latitude  to 
exercise  the  type  of  leadership  which  has 
already   proven   useful   In   many   areas. 

7  The  Platform  statee  (page  6):  'That 
pumped  power  capabilities  In  Federal  mul- 
tiple piu"po6e  reservoirs  be  made  available  on 
a  first  priority  basis  to  privately  owned  elec- 
tric  utilities   for  development      .  ," 

This  policy  Is  really  a  reverse  twist  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  Federal  government, 
after  making  a  tremendous  investment  In 
building  a  reservoir,  should  then  be  required 
to  give  "first  priority"  to  a  private  party  to 
make  full  use  of  that  reservoir,  rather  than 
be  permitted  Itself  to  maximize  the  Qovern- 
ment"9  Investment 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing.  It  would 
seem   that  If  Mr.  Smith  were  to  carry  out 
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faithfully  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  he  would 
have  to  renounce  the  policies  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  many  years. 

The  Federal  i>ower  program  has  been  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  life  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  In  many  areas  It  has 
<.tlmulated  Industrial  development  by  the 
private  sector,  and  brought  about  lower  elec- 
tric rates  to  residential,  commercial.  Indus- 
trial and  rural  users  of  electricity.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  wish  to  impair  this  Important 
program,  and  I  applaud  the  statement  you 
made  when.  In  Introducing  Interior  Secre- 
tary-designate Walter  Hlckel,  you  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  selection  was  that 
lie  was  not  Involved  In  the  public  versus 
private  power  controversy. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit,  and  because  of  the  care 
with  which  you  are  selecting  officials  of  your 
.Administration,  that  I  am  bringing  the  fore- 
going Information  to  your  attention.  I  am 
.ilso  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies  of 
■his  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel 
ind  members  of  the  Senate  Interior  C!om- 
mitiee,  because  of  their  obvious  Interest  In 
this  matter.  Should  you  desire,  I  would  be 
nu^t  happy  to  discuss  this  matter  more  fully 
with  you  or  a  member  of  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Radin. 
I  General  Manager. 


SENATOR   MURPHY   THANKED   FOR 
BILINGUAL  EFFORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
while  I  was  in  San  Diego.  I  was  pre- 
.sented  with  a  toicen  gift  which  has 
perhaps  given  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  type  of  commendation  I  have  ever 
received.  A  group  of  residents  in  the 
area,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the 
Federal  bilingual  education  program, 
gave  me  a  16-foot-long  letter  signed  by 
400  parents,  educators,  and  citizens. 
Needless  to  say,  it  Is  the  largest,  as  well 
as  the  longest,  memento  now  hanging  In 
my  Senate  office. 

Everette  M.  Thome,  a  bilingual  in- 
structor at  Nestor  Elementary  School, 
presented  the  letter  to  me  complete  with 
a  green  ribbon  tie  in  tribute  to  my  Irish 
ancestry.  Since  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  of  which  I  am  a  coauthor,  is  of  so 
much  interest  to  more  than  5  million 
Mexican  Americans  in  our  Southwest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  let- 
ter  to  me  from  Mr.  Thome  and  an 
article  published  in  the  Chula  Vista  Star 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chula  Vista,  Calif., 

March  1.  1969. 
VS.  Senator  Georoe  Murphy, 
Sfnate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EsTtMADo  SeRor  George  MuaPHT:  I  am  en- 
closing the  news  stories  and  picture  of  your 
recent  visit  to  our  beautiful  and  hospitable 
.San  Diego  area.  The  entire  population  in  our 
city  and  county  was  thrilled  by  the  sixteen- 
foot  letter  and  your  wonderful  attitude  and 
."ictions  on  accepting  It. 

Not  only  the  Mexican-American  popula- 
tion but  the  non-Mexican  people  in  the  area 
have  written  and  called  me  to  say  how  grate- 
ful they  are  for  your  enthusiastic  involve- 
ment In  the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  this  attitude  of  appre- 
ciation will  be  demonstrated  at  the  polla  in 
the  next  election.  Senator  Murphy  .  .  .  you 
have  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  In  thla 
high-populated  Southern  California  area 
with  your  forsight  and  sensitive  actions. 


I  am  totally  Involved  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  being  very  active  In  commu- 
nity services.  After  twenty  three  years  of 
teaching  I  am  finally  getting  the  complete 
satisfaction  that  one  so  desperately  desires. 
The  satisfaction  you  must  be  getting  In  your 
work  today  ...  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

If  there  Is  any  way  that  I  and  the  commu- 
nity can  express  our  thanks  to  you  for  your 
efforts  In  behalf  of  better  education  .  .  .  for 
everybody  .  . .  Estamos  a  sus  ordenes. 
Slnceramente, 

Tio  Eddie  Thorne. 

[From  the  Chula  Vista  Star  News) 

More  Than  400  Sign  16-Poot  Letter  of 

Thanks  to  Senator 

"Tio"  Eddie  Thorne,  an  Imperial  Beach 
language  teacher,  yesterday  presented  a  16- 
foot  thank  you  letter  to  Sen  George  Murphy 
(R-Callf.)  commending  his  dedicated  ef- 
forts in  co-authoring  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act. 

More  than  400  South  Bay  parents,  educa- 
tors and  citizens  signed  the  colorful  scroll 
which  was  presented  at  a  morning  press  con- 
ference at  the  Bahla  Hotel  on  Mission  Bay. 

The  commendation  bore  the  signatures  of 
Chula  Vista  Mayor  Dan  McCorquodale:  Dr. 
Robert  Burrees.  superintendent  of  the  South 
Bay  Union  School  District:  Dr.  A.  W  Autlo, 
assistant  to  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  "WU- 
lard  Snyder,  principal  of  Nestor  Elementary 
School  In  Imperial  Beach. 

The  BllUngual  Educational  Act  provides 
supplementary  classroom  instruction  in 
Spanish  for  children  with  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

The  letter  to  Murphy  states,  ""We  the  par- 
ents, educators  and  Interested  citizens  of 
San  Diego  County  wish  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  sensitive  and  dedicated 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act. 

"As  co-author  of  this  important  educa- 
tion measure,  you  have  won  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  more  than  five  million  children 
and  parents  in  their  struggle  to  become  ef- 
fective citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Murphy  has  urged  full  funding  of  the 
bill  which  originally  was  set  at  $30  million 
but  was  cut  to  $7.5  million  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  senator  cited  statistics  that  ""one  mil- 
lion of  the  1.6  million  Mexican-American 
Children  entering  elementary  grades  will 
drop  out  before  the  eighth  grade  due  to 
frustrations  in  not  being  able  to  compre- 
hend sufficiently  classroom  English  In  every 
subject." 

Murphy  stated  that  Mexican -Americans 
in  the  Southwest  average  7.1  years  of  ed- 
ucation compared  to  12.1  years  for  Anglo- 
Americans. 

Thome,  who  Is  affectionately  called  '"Tio." 
which  means  uncle  in  Spanish,  by  his  stu- 
dents, sponsored  the  thank  you  letter  to 
Murphy. 

A  bilingual  teacher  at  Nestor  Elementary 
School  and  Engllsh-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL)  consultant  in  the  South  Bay  Union 
School  District,  Thorne  is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing Mexican-American  students  overcome 
the  language  barrier. 

"Spanish  is  the  mother  tongue  for  these 
students,"  Thome  said,  "and  English  is  a 
foreign  language  to  them.  Yet  they  must 
struggle  in  the  classroom  to  learn  math,  his- 
tory and  science  in  a  language  which  they 
barely  understand." 

"Failure  to  understand  brings  falling 
grades,  frustration,  and  eventually  causes 
many  of  these  students  to  drop  out  at  the 
high  school  level,"  Thome  said. 

Thome  enthusiastically  supports  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  which  will  pro\ide 
funds  and  bilingual  teachers  who  vdll  give 
Instruction  in  Spanish  paralleled  with  Eng- 
lish instruction. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mexico, 
Thome  spent  17  years  traveling  and  teach- 


ing in  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Peru  and 
Mexico. 

A  native  of  Washington.  DC  .  he  has  lived 
and  taught  In  the  South  Bay  for  five  years. 

"I  came  back  to  this  country  to  share  my 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  problems  of 
Spanish-speaking  people,"   Thorne  said. 

He  noted  that  he  had  ""switched  from 
teaching  at  the  high  school  and  college  level 
where  language  deficiencies  caused  the  most 
frustration  to  the  elementary  level  where  I 
hope  to  eliminate  these  frustrations  through 
bilingual  instruction." 

Active  in  Mexican-American  relations, 
Thome  directed  "a  really  unique  student  ex- 
change program  between  students  in  San 
Diego  and  Guadalajara.  Mexico 

"It  was  a  monthly  exchange  program," 
Thorne  explained,  "where  an  .American  stu- 
dent would  spend  a  month  living  with  the 
family  of  a  Mexican  student  In  Guadalajara, 
and  the  next  month  the  Mexican  student 
would  live  with  his  American  friend's  family 
in  San  Diego." 

Thorne  directed  the  program  for  three 
years  and  sponsored  242  exchange  students 

"The  results  are  spectacular."  he  said. 
"Half  of  them  have  gone  into  teaching  and 
most  of  these  are  teaching  Spanish  or  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language.  More  than  20 
of  them  received  scholarships  due  to  their 
new  language  efficiency." 

"Bilingual  and  ESL  instruction  is  the  key 
to  educating  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
South   Bay,"   Thome   concluded. 


DOES  THE  NLRB  HAVE  AN  ANTI- 
UNION BIAS? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  hearings  which  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  held  on  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  agency 
came  in  for  some  very  severe  criticism 
from  representatives  of  management. 
Some  critics  suggested  that  the  Board 
was  not  familiar  with  the  practical 
problems  management  must  face  in  labor 
relations  and  in  operating  a  business. 
"The  Board,"  it  was  said,  "does  not  un- 
derstand the  management's'  point  of 
View." 

I  am  obliged  to  report  that  this  charge 
has  now  been  shown  to  be  completely 
unfounded.  The  Board  does  have  a  man- 
agement outlook.  Indeed,  In  its  relations 
with  its  own  employees,  the  Board  ex- 
hibits a  zealous  concern  for  Its  own  man- 
agement prerogatives  which  rivals  that  of 
the  most  unreconstructed  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  10, 
1969,  recounts  the  troubles  the  profes- 
sional association  of  Washington-based 
NLRB  attorneys  has  had  In  getting  the 
management  of  the  agency  to  obsen'e  the 
terms  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment it  has  made  with  them.  This  agree- 
ment obligates  the  Board  to  "bargain  in 
good  faith"  about  matters  affecting  the 
career  development  of  agency  lawj-ers. 
including  the  transfer  of  attorneys  be- 
tween different  agency  offices. 

The  Board  recently  decided  to  assign  10 
attorneys  from  the  Board  members'  legal 
staffs  to  work  in  the  appellate  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  General  Counsel's 
office.  This  program  appears  to  violate 
the  "separation  of  powers"  principle  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  draws  a  line 
between  the  prosecuting  functions  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office  and  the  adju- 
dicating functions  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers. 

Oblivious  to  its  bargaining  agreement 
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with  the  profeaston&l  asaoclatlon  no  less 
th«n  to  the  statute  Itself,  the  Board  has 
refused  to  discuss  the  exchange  program 
with  the  lawyers'  group.  The  explanation 
from  the  Board  management  was  that 
this  was  an  emergency  caused  by  high 
worUoad  and  Increasing  case  backlog 
"You  do  not  tallc  indefinitely  when  you 
have  a  Job  to  do,"  says  the  Board 

This  Is  a  peculiar  Justlflcatlon  The 
Board  has  had  this  backlog  for  years. 
Why,  after  all  this  time,  the  backlog  sud- 
denly has  become  an  emergency"  which 
Justifies  violation  of  the  contractual 
rights  of  these  employees,  no  one  at  the 
Board  has  explained  And  apparently  the 
crisis"  has  not  prevented  the  transfer  of 
lawyers  from  the  overworked  enforce- 
ment division  to  the  Baltimore  regional 
ofBce  for  "field  experience  ' 

Whatever  the  true  explanation  for  this 
transfer  program,  one  may  well  specu- 
late on  the  aunount  of  sympathy  the 
Board  would  have  displayed  for  a  man- 
agement ofBcial  who  excused  his  failure 
to  observe  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment on. the  grounds  he  was  "In  a  hurry 

The  provisions  of  the  Tsift-Hartley 
Act  do  not  apply  to  the  Board  or  to  other 
Oovemment  agencies  But  honesty  and 
fair  play  do  apply,  even  to  them  I  cher- 
ish the  hope  that  the  NLRB  will  set  an 
example  for  other  Oovemment  offices  in 
Its  dealing  with  Ctovemment  employees 
As  of  now.  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be 
behaving  like  the  employers  of  yester- 
year Perhaps  we  need  a  Oovemment 
Employees"  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  keep 
"unlon-busttng"  Federal  agencies  in  line 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Labor 
Troubles  Hit  Embarrassed  Target:  Its 
the  NLRB  Itself."  pubUshed  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  letter  from  the 
NLRB  Professional  Association  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  protesting  this 
violation  of  Its  collective- bargaining  con- 
tract, be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

( Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal.  Mar   10.  1966  | 
l-ABO«      Tbottblsb   Hit   Bmb/imla3Skd   T*«crT 
Its  thi  ^^LRB  Itself — Uniunlik*  0«i>'-p 
BAJtOAOfnt    roB    9T\rr    Lawts«3.     .^3SAII.9 

TU(POaA«T  E>CTT  TKA.VSFES9 

WASHrMOTON. — Guess  who's  got  labor 
trouble' 

None  other  than  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

The  Federal  agency,  which  enforce*  the 
law  govermng  dealing  between  unions  and 
employers,  flnds  Itself  embroiled  In  an  em- 
barrassing dispute  with  a  union- like  assod- 
atlon  that  bargains  for  more  than  260  NLRB 
staff  lawyers  In  Washington. 

According  to  officials  of  the  attorneys'  asso- 
ciation, the  labor  board  has  run  roughshod  " 
over  the  bargaining  rights  of  the  group,  the 
NLRB  Profeeslonal  Association  The  dispute 
Involves  temporary  transfers  of  10  staff  law- 
yers to  different  duties  In  the  agency's  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  NLRB  otBclals.  who  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  their  union  troubles, 
concede  the  transfers  were  made  without  the 
associations  approval  but  contend  they  were 
within  their  rights  in  ordering  the  moves 

In  a  letter  to  the  US  Civil  Service  Co«n- 
mlsslon.  guardian  of  Federal  employes'  Job 
rights,  the  attorneys'  association  protested 
■the  authoritarian  manner  In  which  this 
agency  has  handled  lu  labor  problems."  It 
asked  for  establishment  of  machinery  to  rem- 
edy such  "abuses"  as  the  transfers. 


"It  is  Ironic  that  an  agency,  which  has  been 
publicly  crttldaed  for  requiring  employers  In 
the  private  sector  to  bargain  with  representa- 
tives of  their  employes  before  making  changes 
in  their  working  conditions,  would  run 
roughshod  over  the  bargaining  authority  of 
an  association  representing  lis  employes,' 
said  the  letter,  which  was  signed  by  Charles 
J  McKelvey,  president  of  the  association,  and 
seven  other  officers  'Nor  is  this  the  first  time 
that  management  of  this  agency  has  defied 
the  very  code  of  labor-management  conduct 
It  Is  entrusted  to  administer  In  the  private 
.lector."  the  assoctaUon  officials  charged. 

The  letter  complained  that  when  the  asso- 
ciation sought  to  "discuss  procedures  and 
criteria"  for  making  the  temporary  Job  trans- 
.'ers.  agency  officials  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  further"  and  "unilaterally  imple- 
mented the  pnigram  without  further  consul- 
tation with  our  representatives  and  without 
their  approval  " 

When  asked  for  the  NLRB  s  position  In  the 
dispute.  Clarence  Wright,  director  of  admin- 
istration, responded.  I  was  hoping  I'd  never 
be  asked  Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he 
.^ald.  If  we  thought  we  were  doing  some- 
thing wrong   we  would  stt>p   ' 

The  NLRB  official  said  the  transfers  of  10 
itttiirneys  from  the  staff  of  the  five  board 
members  to  the  general  oounsel's  staff  were 
required  by  a  high  case  load  and  high  turn- 
over "We're  having  a  problem  keeping  up 
with  our  appellate  court  work,  '  he  said  "We 
felt  a  need  U)  Immediately  assign  sonje  peo- 
ple" to  the  appellate  case  backlog,  he  ex- 
plained 

Mr  Wright  said  agency  officials  "tried  to 
t^k  with'  the  association  about  the  trans- 
fers, but  he  Indicated  that  the  bargaining 
didn't  go  fast  enough  to  suit  the  manage- 
ment. "You  don  t  talk  indefinitely  when  you 
have  a  Job  to  do"  Mr  Wright  said  He  agreed 
that  the  agency  was  required  to  "consult" 
with  the  atvsocutlon  on  the  transfers,  and 
said  further  negotiations  were  scheduled  for 
this  week. 

.NLRB  PvorESBioNAL  Association. 

Wa.sht'Ufton.  D  C  .  February  28.  1969. 
Hon    RosniT  Ham]>ton. 
Chairman.  U.S.  Clvtl  Service  Commission, 
Wasfitngton.  D.C. 

DxAu.  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  a  unanl- 
tnoualy- passed  motion  at  (jur  last  general 
membership  meeting,  we.  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Profeasional  .\ssoclaUon,  wish  to  register  our 
united  protest  against  the  high-handed  man- 
ner In  which  the  officials  of  our  Agency  have 
derogated  the  bargaining  authority  of  our 
.\ssoclatlon  and  have  breached  with  impunity 
"contracts"  which  are  presently  In  effect 

The  NLRB  Professional  AssoclaUon  repre- 
sents all  of  the  nonsupervlsory  attorneys  In 
the  Washington.  D  C.  office  of  the  Agency. 
Subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  Executive 
Order  li>988.  the  NLRB  Professional  Associa- 
tion was  L-hosen  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  all  the  nonsupervlsory  attorneys  in 
the  Washington.  DC  office  of  the  Agency, 
and  we  have  been  recognized  as  such,  and 
have  entered  into  separate  collective- bar- 
gaining agreements  with  the  General  Counsel 
and  the  Board.  Though  we  have  commenced 
negoUatlona  for  new  agreements,  thoee  con- 
tracts have  been  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

Under  our  existing  contracts,  a  Career  De- 
velopment Committee,  with  representation 
thereon  by  the  AssoclaUon.  Is  recognized  and 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  guidance  and 
review  of  the  Exchange  Program."  whereby 
professional  employees  may  broaden  their 
experience  by  assignment  to  the  Boards  Re- 
gional Offices  or  to  different  offices  within 
Washington.  DC  The  duty  on  the  part  of 
Agency  management  to  confer  with  the  Asso- 
claUon concerning  the  Exchange  Program  Is 
explicit  and  expansion  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram was  discussed  at  length  In  our  first 
bargaining  session 

Nevertheless,  our  representatives  were  con- 


tacted by  Agency  offlclala,  after  our  first  set- 
sloD.  and  advised  that  within  the  structure 
of  the  existing  career  development  program, 
both  the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  our  cooperation  In  ef- 
fecting a  temporary  assignment  of  ten  attor- 
neys from  the  Board  Members'  staffs  to  the 
staff  of  the  General  Counsel.  Ttieee  tempo- 
rary aasignmenu  affect,  in  varying  degrees, 
our  entire  membership.  But  when  we  sought 
to  discuss  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  assignments.  Agency 
officials  declined  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther. Indeed,  the  responsible  officials  unilat- 
erally implemented  the  program  without 
further  consultation  with  our  representa- 
tives and  without  their  approval. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  an  Agency,  which  has  been 
publicly  criticized  for  requiring  employers  in 
the  private  sector  to  bargain  with  represent- 
atives of  their  employees  before  making 
changes  In  their  working  conditions,  would 
run  roughshod  over  the  bargaining  authority 
of  an  Association  representing  its  employees 
Nor  Is  this  the  first  time  that  management 
of  this  Agency  has  defied  the  very  code  ( f 
labor-management  conduct  it  Is  entr\isted  to 
administer  in  the  private  sector.  The  loni? 
list  of  contract  breaches  and  instances  of 
derogation  of  our  bargaining  authority  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  We  wish  to  go  on  record 
protesUng  the  authoritarian  manner  tn 
which  this  Agency  has  handled  lu  labor 
problems,  to  enlist  your  aid  In  our  present 
crisis,  and  to  plead  for  the  establishment  of 
machinery  whereby  these  abuses  can  be  rem- 
edied.  If   not  prevented. 

The  ExECUiiVK  CouMrrrEE 


COMMENDATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  BY  NATIONAL  GOVER- 
NORS   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  National  Governors  Conference. 
Callfomlas  Governor,  Hon.  Ronald 
Reagan,  proposed  to  his  fellow  Gover- 
nors a  resolution  commending  President 
Nixon  amd  Vice  President  AcNrw  for  the 
leadership  they  have  shown  In  establish- 
ing cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Governors.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRs.  as  follows: 

Resolution  Commending  Pkksiobnt  Nixon 
AND  "Vice  Pxesioent  Agnew 

Whereas  President  Richard  M  Nixon  has 
from  the  start  of  his  Administration  recog- 
nized the  vital  role  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment In  providing  responsive  and  effective 
public  service  to  the  citizens  of  our  nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  specifically  des- 
ignated a  former  governor,  "Vice  President 
Splro  T  Agnew,  to  provide  top  level  leader- 
ship In  maintaining  liaison  between  state  and 
Federal  government:  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
RelaUons  has  been  established  under  the  di- 
rection of  former  governor  Nils  Boe  to  facili- 
tate communication  and  cooperation  between 
.ill  >inlls  of  government  at  all  levels;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  directed  every 
element  of  the  Federal  government  to  work 
closely  with  state  and  local  goverrunents  to 
Improve  coordlnaUon  and  to  develop  the  best 
possible  cooperative  relationships  to  effec- 
tively serve  all  the  people  and  to  solve  the 
many  problems  facing  public  officials 
throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  confidence  of  the  President 
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in  the  leaders  at  state  and  local  goverzunent 
has  been  reflected  In  the  appointments  to 
the  Cabinet  and  to  other  high  poaltlona 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral government:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Govemon' 
Conference  expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  for  their 
recognition  of  the  appropriate  role  of  state 
and  local  governments  In  the  total  spectrum 
of  public  service;  urges  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
effective  communication  throughout  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  government;  and  ex- 
presses the  commitment  of  the  assembled 
governors  to  work  closely  with  otir  national 
leaders  to  assure  the  highest  degree  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation  In  solving  the 
many  and  complex  problems  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  our  nation:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  wishes  to  express  its  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of\he  United  States  for  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  in  making  this  a  memorable 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  We  also  wish  to 
express  our  special  thanks  to  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Congress  for  their  active 
participation  In  our  activities  and  delibera- 
tions. 


THE  PROPOSED  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm which  has  been  generated  be- 
hind the  thought  that  the  Nation  very 
soon,  and  in  most  circumstances,  can 
rely  for  its  defense  on  an  all-volunteer 
force.  America  has  become  the  powerful 
and  progressive  Nation  it  Is  because  we 
are  a  people  who  throughout  our  history 
have,  over  and  over  again,  scored  great 
advances  In  technology,  production,  In- 
novation, self-government,  In  every  area 
of  endeavor,  because  individuals,  alone 
or  with  others  of  like  persuasion  have 
had  freedom  and  initiative  to  determine 
their  courses  and  to  pursue  them.  The 
concept  that  each  of  us  should  almost 
always  be  free  to  order  his  own  life  and 
endeavors  insures  the  vigor  of  oiir  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  concept  that  truly  is  an 
American  tradition  in  a  most  fundamen- 
tal sense. 

But  we  are  deeply  in  error  if  in  our 
justified  devotion  to  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual voluntary  action,  we  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  affairs  where  this 
principle  must  guide  us,  and  those  affairs 
and  endeavors  to  which  few  Americans 
would  devote  their  lives  on  their  own 
initiative.  I  mean  specifically  the  pur- 
suit of  the  military  service  as  a  career, 
honorable  as  it  is,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  no  other  service  is  so  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  one's  nation. 

We  are  profoimdly  not  a  militaristic 
people.  We  are  not  a  society  whose  values 
have  ever  given  great  prestige  to  a  mili- 
tary career  for  itself.  Our  aspirations  as 
a  nation  have  never  been  those  of  war- 
fare and  conquest  which  would  have  nec- 
essarily required  that  the  milltai^  pro- 
fession be  the  surest  path  to  honor  and 
other  rewards. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  making  the  necessary  distinction 
between  those  endeavors  where  volun- 
tary individual  initiative  has  served 
America  so  well  and  those  where  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  perhaps 
understandable  that  having  enjoyed  the 
great  benefits  individual  voluntary  initia- 


tive has  brought  us,  we  tend  to  believe  it 
can  serve  us  equfdly  well  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  inescapable  respon- 
sibility of  all  of  us  to  insure  an  adequate 
national  defense.  Our  tradition  is  not 
one  of  relying  on  volunteers  to  defend  us. 
Our  tradition  is,  rather,  one  of  a  self- 
imposed  individual  obligation  to  gener- 
ally share  military  service  as  exemplified 
in  more  than  600  colonial  enactment 
militia  laws  and  our  national  selective 
service  legislation. 

Tills  Nation  will  always  have  men  who 
so  well  understand  their  responsibility  as 
citizens  that  they  will  volunteer  for  mili- 
tary service — not  for  pay,  but  from 
sense  of  duty.  Many  more,  but  still  not 
enough  will  do  so  when  the  threat  is 
manifest.  But  imder  world  conditions 
such  as  have  persisted  since  World  War 
II,  and  which  few  woiild  predict  will 
swiftly  and  dramatically  change  for  the 
better,  the  necessity  to  volimtarily  per- 
form military  service  will  not  be  clear  to 
enough  of  our  citizens  to  insure  volunteer 
forces  even  approaching  the  size  we  need. 

I  have  not  seen,  alongside  the  steps 
which  have  been  advocated  to  attract 
more  volunteers  and  the  numbers  such 
steps  are  expected  to  attract,  a  tabula- 
tion of  our  worldwide  commitments,  of 
the  military  forces  disposed  and  those 
necessary  in  reserve  as  evidence  of  our 
intentions  and  our  capacity  to  carry  out 
those  commitments. 

I  have  not  seen  either,  ranged  oppo- 
site the  precepts  of  a  volimteer  force, 
any  estimates  of  the  force  requirements 
we  might  face  were  one  or  more  world 
tension  spots  to  erupt  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  have  no  formal  or  only  vague 
commitments. 

I  support  fully  every  reasonable  effort 
to  more  amply  compensate  our  service- 
men, and  to  improve  recruiting  and  re- 
tention of  military  personnel.  I  do  not 
take  this  position  because  I  am  convinced 
it  will  produce  and  maintain  armed  serv- 
ices adequate  to  our  needs.  I  take  this 
position  simply  because  the  Nation 
should  amply  recognize  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
steps  in  this  direction  which  are  prac- 
tical will  do  away  with  the  need  to  keep 
the  Selective  Service  System.  I  expect,  as 
is  now  the  case,  that  the  greatest  induce- 
ment to  voluntary  entry  into  the  Armed 
Forces  will  continue  to  be  the  size  of  the 
monthly  calls  for  induction.  A  greater 
number  of  men  by  far  volunteer  today 
because  they  expect  Induction  than  are 
actually  inducted.  This  is  not  a  deplor- 
able condition.  The  monthly  draft  calls 
are  the  clearest  way  in  which  most  of 
us  are  made  aware  of  the  threats  we  face. 
The  diplomatic,  military,  and  political 
portents  aroimd  the  globe,  which  to  our 
own  exi>erts  in  diplomacy  and  world  af- 
fairs sometimes  signaJ  correctly  the 
danger  posed  for  this  Nation,  do  not 
make  the  ordinary  citizen  aware  of  his 
coimtry's  need  for  his  service.  The 
monthly  draft  call  does. 

In  efforts  to  increase  volunteers  and  to 
improve  retentirai,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  do  a  disservice  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  we  will  be  able  to  end  the  draft  or 
halt  inductions.  The  realities  of  our  com- 
mitments and  world  conditions  must  be 
recognized. 

I  enthusiastically  support  all  efforts  to 


reduce  our  worldwide  military  manpower 
commitments.  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
ou^  demands  for  military  manpower 
would  be  low  enough  to  permit  a  volun- 
teer service  and  further  permit  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  assume  a  standby 
posture.  But  a  desire  for  this  volunteer 
force  must  face  the  immediate  hard  fact 
that  we  do  have  worldwide  commitments 
for  almost  4  million  men ;  and  much  as  I 
wish  otherwise,  a  reduction  in  this  num- 
ber can  only  proceed  in  step  with  the  de- 
mand for  and  growth  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being,  not 
only  should  our  people  frankly  face  the 
need  to  retain  the  draft,  but  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  by  some 
tinkering  with  the  way  it  operated,  we 
can  sugar-coat  the  hard  fact  that  some 
young  men  must  serve  while  others  need 
not,  and  a  great  many  others  are  not 
quaUfled  to  do  so. 

Among  those  who  are  found  available 
for  service  through  classification — a 
thankless  task  carried  out  by  thousands 
of  unpaid  patriotic  local  citizens — and, 
may  I  say,  with  a  collective  wisdom  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute — proposals 
are  made  that  the  order  in  which  these 
young  men  are  selected  for  service 
should  be  determined  by  a  lottery.  This 
somehow  is  supposed  to  be  fairer.  I  am 
imable  to  understand  how  an  order  of 
selection  which  is  determined  by  the 
sequence  in  which  birthdays  occur  can 
be  Improved  upon.  It  is  a  random  order 
not  subject  to  any  kind  of  manipulation. 

The  incapability  of  devising  a  fairer 
or  more  "random""  method  is  under- 
scored for  me  when  the  most  practical 
lottery  plan  put  forward.  I  understand, 
is  one  which  merely  shuflBes  birth  dates, 
rearranging  the  natural  order  in  which 
the  days  of  the  year  occur.  To  illustrate 
my  reservations  about  a  lottery,  suppose 
in  a  drawing  of  dates  they  should  be 
drawn  by  some  impossible  chance  in  the 
same  sequence  in  which  they  actually  oc- 
cur? No  change  would  have  occurred 
because  the  oldest  man  would  be  called 
first.  Yet  if  a  lottery  is  to  be  fairer  than 
the  present  method  it  should  insure  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  call  than  is  now  in  effect. 

No  Government  program  that  I  know 
of  is  perfect.  I  think  any  number  of 
them  might  be  improved,  including  the 
operation  of  selective  service. 

However,  basically  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Nation's  program  for  military  man- 
power procurement  should  be  capable  of 
rapid  change  and  adaptation  to  meet 
changing  requirements.  Selective  serv- 
ice legislation  should  leave  to  the  Presi- 
dent broad  authority  so  that  he  can 
alter  its  operation  in  response  to  need. 
The  present  law.  by  and  large,  gives  the 
President  broad  authority  so  that  he  can 
alter  its  operation  in  response  to  need. 
The  present  law,  by  and  large,  gives  the 
President  that  authority.  He  is  presently 
precluded  from  a  lottery  selection  sys- 
tem, but  nothing  precludes  him  from 
providing  that  inductions  shall  first  be 
made  from  any  age  group  he  may  wish 
to  designate. 

The  Congress  in  1967  expressed  its 
readiness  to  be  convinced  that  lottery 
selection  Is  workable,  necessary  and  an 
improvement. 

But  a  number  of  proposals  to  destroy 
the  local  operation  of  selective  service; 
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to  go  In  the  direction  of  group  or  class 
deferment:    to    abandon    the    principle 
that  each  State  and  community  should 
furnish  only  its  fair  share  of  men  for 
military  service;   to  let  each  individual 
decide  in  which  war  he  will  or  will  not 
serve,   and  other  proposals  which  have 
been  made,  are  in  my  view  highly  dan- 
gerous to  our  ability  to  maintain  ade- 
quate armed  forces   A  great  many  such 
proposals  ignore  some  of  the  most  pain- 
fully learned  lessons  of  experience  and 
would  return  to  principles  and  practices 
which  in  prior  times  of  stress  gravely 
threatened  the  capacity  of  the  Nation  to 
.survive   It  is  my  intention  to  in  the  fu- 
ture submit  suggestions  based  on  these 
lessons,  suggestions  which  I  believe  will 
insure  equity  and  fairness  at  times  of 
low  manpower  demands  by  the  military 
No   graver   matter   faces    the   Nation 
than  that  of  assessing  clearly  the  threats 
world  conditions  pose   and  of   insuring 
that  the  methods  by  which  we  provide 
an  adequate  defense,   are  fair,  proven, 
workable,  and  effective  as  are  those  on 
w:iiich'ye  now  rely— those  evolved  lit- 
erally out  of  our  experiences  in  survival, 
first  as  colonies,  and  during  the  nearly 
200  years  we  have  grown  into  the  world's 
most  powerful  bastion  of  freedom 


THE  SENTINEL  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President.  Sentinel 
is  the  name  that  has  been  iiiven  to  a 
proposed  system  of  defense  for  the  Na- 
tion's ballistic  missile  system  The  ABM 
system  has  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable controversy  and  discussion  during 
the  past  several  months  I  wish  to  share 
with  Senators  an  editorial  published  in 
the  February  7  edition  of  the  Fargo 
Forum  which  questions  whether  or  not 
the  Sentinel  would  be  an  effective  i^uard- 
lan  of  all  The  writer  asks  that  we  take 
a  serious  look  at  its  effectiveness  and 
desirability,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
body  would  do  so 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Might  Be  Oood  Idea  To  Place  .\BM 
Project  on  Back  Bi-rner  for  a  Whiu: 
Although  North  Daltot^  is  the  site  of  one 
of  the  ■thin"  aiui-baiUscic  mlssUe  defense 
systenvs.  there  seems  to  be  relatively  little 
concern  here  over  whether  the  nation  should 
go  ahead  with  this  expensive  experiment 

President  Richard  M  Nl.xon  wMI  probably 
decide  shortly  whether  the  p>ossib!e  dividends 
from  this  $5  billion  project  would  benefit 
the  nation,  or  Just  the  Pentagon  military 
overlords  and  defense  industry  Critics  fear 
that  a  thick'  .\BM  system  which  could  cost 
850  billion  or  8500  billion,  will  follow  auto- 
.niatlcally  if  the  'thin  '  system  is  installed 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  indicates 
that  he  wants  to  go  ahead  To  the  surprise  of 
quite  d  few  people,  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey  suggests  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  spending  money  on  this  system. 
He  had  no  public  criticism  of  the  project 
when  he  was  vice  president  under  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  the  man  who  gave  the  go-ahead 
m  the  first  place 

The  »5  billion  start  on  the  project  had  all 
kinds  of  plausible  explanations  in  the  John- 
son administration,  and  the  least  believable 
was  the  proposal  that  It  would  protect  the 
United  3tat«a  against  Red  China  when   the 


day  comes  that  that  nation  would  have  in- 
tercontinental missiles  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  whatever  defensive 
rnlssUea  are  Installed  In  the  first  step  could 
nut  protect  ;he  United  States  against  Russia 
Generally  speaking,  there  seems  'm  be  a 
.'eellng  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion that  If  a  mirlear  war  starts,  then  any 
defense  svstems  against  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  will  be  unly  partlallv  effective  No 
mafer  how  many  mls-slles  might  be  de- 
stroved  in  the  air,  enough  would  get  through 
to  wipe  out  moat  of  ,.ur  population  centers 
So  what  are  we  buying? 

The  critics  say  there  is  no  point  in  spend- 
ing »5  billion  or  whatever  amount  It  costs 
for  a  -system  that  probably  would  not  pro- 
tect In  addition  the  more  populous  cities 
are  concerned  about  the  location  of  anti- 
missile Installations  nearby  Their  residents 
figure  that  such  Installations  would  draw 
some  unwanted  missiles  should  the  United 
States  be  ,ittarked  ind  thereby  some  cities 
would  become  prime  targets  which  otherwise 
might  not  be  alTecied  by  the  first  missiles 
launched 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  faith  In  our 
ability  to  reach  peace  throughout  the  world, 
certainly  It  seems  foolish  to  be  spending  the 
amounts  of  money  Involved  on  theoretical 
programs  which  probably  would  be  quite  In- 
effective As  has  been  pointed  out  by  vari- 
ous critics,  all  of  the  discussion  revolves 
around  projects  that  have  no  proven  worth, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President  have  to 
make  their  decision  on  the  basis 
might   happen 

It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  set  this  project 
on  the  back  burner  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time 


of    what 


PLIGHT  OP  LAW  AND  ORDER 
IN  THE  NATION 

Ml  MURPHY  Mr  President.  Mr. 
Charles  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
F"ranclsco  Examiner,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  [jenetrating  "Opinion" 
column  on  the  current  plight  of  law  and 
order  in  thLs  Nation.  In  clear  terms  and 
plain  words  Mr  Gould  penetrates  to  the 
heart  of  this  issue 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opinion     ,\.s-  .Aroiment  for 

Law-Order-Jcstice 

I  By  Charles  L  Gould  i 

Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows  3o.  too. 
does  skillful  propaganda 

.As  a  result  of  the  latter,  we  today  And  some 
clergy,  communicators  educators,  students 
and  .social  workers  Joined  with  punks,  thugs 
and  revolutionaries  In  denouncing  the  police. 

The  police  are  called  pigs  and  storm  troop- 
ers and  racists 

They  are  stoned  and  clubbed  and  Jeered 
and  spat  upon 

They  are  charged  with  brutality  If  they 
raise  their  clubs  against  those  who  riot  and 
create  disorder 

They  are  charged  with  condoning  violence 
ir  they  fall  to  raise  their  clubs  against  the 
disrupters 

They  are  damned  if  they  do  They  are 
damned  If  they  dont 

This  is  wrong  This  Is  unfair  This  Is 
unjust 

This  Is  damaging  to  the  police  Most  of  all, 
though.  It  Is  damaging  to  our  way  of  life 

It   Is   a   devastating   and    Insidious   way   of 

undermining   and    undercutting   three   basic 

cornerstones  of  a  free  society,    cl;    Law.   (2) 

Order,  i3i   Justice 

Through  skillful  propagandizing,  "law  and 


order"  has  been  made  an  evil  term.  First  in 
whispers  and  then  in  shouts  it  has  been 
charged  with  being  a  racist  term.  It  has  been 
charged  as  having  an  anti-black  connotation 
This  la  preposterous 

Probably  no  group  In  our  society  is  more 
.inxious  for  law  and  order  than  are  Negro 
citizens 

These  people  want.  need,  and  have  a  right 
to  expect  law  and  order  and  justice 

Certainly  no  group  in  our  society  is  more 
the  victim  of  lawlessness  than  are  the  black.s 
A  higher  percentage  of  them  are  mauled,  .n- 
tacked.  raped,  robbed  and  Intimidated  th.ui 
IS  true  of  any  other  minority — or  majority— 
in  our  communities 

Ihe  vast  majority  of  our  black  clUzens 
hunger  for  responsible  restraints  to  lawless- 
ness that  will  permit  them  to  walk  the 
streets,  raise  their  children  and  sleep  at  night 
without  tear  of  violence 

They  want  and  deserve — and  must  have— 
the  same  protections  that  are  essential  ta 
the  peace  uf  mind  and  progress  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community. 

None  should  be  misled  into  believing  the 
black  extremists  who  shout  epithets  at  the 
police  and  incite  their  followers  to  violence 
are  representative  of  the  black  communities. 
They  are  no  more  typical  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  blacks  than  are  the  white  gang- 
sters and  anarchists  representative  of  the 
w'hlte  community. 

They  are  no  more  typical  of  the  black 
community  than  are  the  few  bully  boys  and 
bad  .ictors  among  the  police  representative 
of  the  force  as  a  whole. 

There  are  sick,  vicious,  evil  people  in  all 
the  fami:ies  of  man 

Unfortunately,  though,  because  most  re- 
sponsible blacks  live  In  the  ghettos  slde-by- 
side  with  the  extremists  they  dare  not  speak 
out  for  fear  of  swift  reprisals  against  their 
persons,  property  and  loved  ones 

They  are  in  an  untenable  f>osltlon.  They 
are  criticized  If  they  remain  silent  Thev 
may  be  dead  If  they  don't. 

Let  the  police  understand  these  truths 
I>et  them  have  compassion  and  conslderatlo.". 
tar  the  honest  citizens  of  all  races  and  colors 
■Aho  are  sometimes  trapped  Into  silence  bv 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

At  the  same  time,  let  all  responsible  citi- 
zens seek  to  understand  the  problems  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies.  No  one  claim.-:, 
that  the  police  are  perfect.  None  should  ex- 
cuse the  excesses  of  a  few.  Neither  should 
those  few  be  used  to  categorize  the  many. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  weed  out 
those  who  are  not  emotionally  qualified  for 
these  trying  tasks  In  these  trying  times 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  Improve  screening 
systems  and  training  systems  to  upgrade  and 
Improve  the  calibre,  character  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  members  of  the  force 

At  the  same  time  none  should  be  blind  to 
the  great  and  good  done  by  the  vast  majority 
of  these  men  under  the  most  Intolerable 
circumstances 

Give  thought  to  the  reign  of  death  and 
terror  and  tragedy  that  would  mark  our  citv 
If  they  were  not  on  the  Job. 

We  should  seek  to  understand  and  recog- 
nize the  new  forces  of  evil  that  now  attack 
the  foundations  of  society.  They  come  from 
the  far  left    And  from  the  far  right. 

They  use  our  laws  and  freedoms  to  de- 
stroy our  laws  and  freedoms.  They  seek  to 
divide  and  weaken.  They  attack  our  educ^i- 
tlonal  system.  They  attack  our  mlliury 
They  undermine  our  churches.  They  pit 
black  .igainst  white,  rich  against  poor,  race 
against  race  They  attempt  to  revive  the 
ugly  ghost  of  Hltlerlsm  with  smears  against 
Jews.  Catholics  and  other  minorities 

Most  of  all.  though,  they  strive  to  destroy 
law  and  order  and  Justice  This  Is  the  path 
to  anarchy,  insurrection  and  revolution. 

Apathy   and  gullibility   by   the   public  are 
the  strongest  allies  of  these  evil  forces. 
Where  do  vou  stand? 


I 
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GUNS.  WOMEN,  AND  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  December  27, 
1968.  issue  of  the  Texas  Observer,  Bill 
Helmer  discussed  with  great  wit  the  con- 
troversy surroimding  proposals  to  regis- 
ter firearms.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Helmer's  proposal  that  we  "Register 
Females,  Not  Firearms,"  I  do  feel  that 
his  article  puts  the  problem  in  better 
focus. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Register  Females,   Not  Firearms 
(By   Bill   Helmer) 

I  Note. — Mr.  Helmer  Is  an  Observer  con- 
tributing editor  who,  until  recently,  lived  In 
Austin.  His  master's  thesis  at  the  University 
wf  Texas  at  Austin  on  the  history  of  the 
Thompson  submachine  gun  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  book  to  be  published  In  the  spring 
of  1969  by  Macmlllan.) 

Washington,  D.C. — Like  a  lot  of  people,  I 
reject  the  use  of  violence  myself  and  oppoee 
It  In  principle  But  I  also  try  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like  a  dedicated 
Jentlst  who  abhors  tooth  decay,  I  figure 
that  so  long  as  we  have  violence  anyway  I 
might  as  well  make  some  money  out  of  It. 

So  last  September  I  accepted  a  staff  posi- 
tion on  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  situation  Is  stead- 
ily improving.  Armed  robberies,  homicides 
.ind  aggravated  assaults  while  at  an  all-time 
high,  show  no  signs  of  falling  off  and  throw- 
ing me  out  of  a  Job.  The  summer  riots  of  1968 
were  something  of  a  disappointment,  but  our 
special  task  force  on  civil  disorders  has  a 
real  dUly  scheduled  for  next  July.  My  bag, 
iiowever.  Is  firearms. 

We  on  the  firearms  task  force  are  hard  at 
work  presently  documenting  our  chilling  dis- 
covery (this  Is  not  for  attribution)  that 
there  Is  a  relationship  not  only  between  flre- 
nrms  and  violence,  but  also  between  the  use 
(if  firearms  In  violence  and  the  severity  of  the 
violence.  How  does  that  grab  ya? 

I  cannot  yet  leak  to  the  press  our  aston- 
ishing statistics  on  the  role  of  firearms  in 
crime,  except  to  hint  that  "the  pistol  Is  the 
curse  of  the  nation,"  as  It  was  In  1910,  1921, 
1934  and  periodically  since  then.  My  own 
unofficial  findings  Indicate  that  the  "gun 
problem"  in  America  today  is  no  worse  than 
n  ever  was,  and  in  fact  has  Improved,  at 
least  in  homicides  per  capita.  The  real  prob- 
lem Is  that  Americans  are  getting  soft  and 
are  not  so  tolerant  of  violence  as  they  used 
to  be  At  the  commission  I  find  myself  sur- 
rounded by  bleeding  heart  do-gooders  who 
can't  sleep  at  night  because  some  20,000 
people  In  this  country  got  their  heads  shot 
cff  last  year  in  homicides,  accidents  and  sui- 
cides with  firearms.  I  try  to  point  out  that 
this  is  only  one  citizen  out  of  10,000,  but 
mil  they  gripe  and  worry. 

The  trouble  with  anti-gun  people  Is  that 
they  refuse  to  view  the  matter  In  proper 
perspective,  to  look  for  the  sliver  lining.  I 
have  examined  hundreds  of  homicide  reports 
in  the  last  ccuple  of  months,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  to  ms  that  firearms  generally  and 
handguns  In  particular  should  be  regarded 
as  our  most  convenient  and  effective  means 
of  Improving  the  national  breed.  Contrary 
to  the  popular  notion,  the  chances  of  a  re- 
^pectable  white  middle-class  American  get- 
ting himself  shot  are  extremely  low;  mete- 
orites constitute  almost  as  great  a  danger. 
The  fact  Is  the  vast  majority  of  gunshot 
deaths  occur  In  slum  neighborhoods.  In  cer- 
tain types  of  taverns  and  among  certain 
classes     of     people      Without    promiscuous 


plstol-pacUng  and  shooting  to  maintain  our 
sociological  balance  of  nature,  this  country 
soon  would  find  itself  overrun  by  drunks, 
faithless  wives,  paramours  and  other  un- 
deslreables. 

If  the  United  States  has  any  real  gun  prob- 
lem today,  it  Is  the  rather  exciting  arms  race 
currently  going  on  between  right  wing  ex- 
tremists, black  nationalists,  and  a  few  left- 
wing  radicals.  As  usual,  only  the  liberals 
lag  behind  in  their  military  build-up. 

The  bad  thing  about  the  current  arms  race 
Is  that  it  has  run  the  price  of  machine  guns 
up  to  the  point  where  they  are  virtually  out 
of  the  reach  of  middle-Income  moderates  and 
low-budget  liberals.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
anybody  who  knew  somebody  could  pick  up 
a  good  Thompson  for  under  $300.  and  Sten 
guns  and  MS's  were  selling  briskly  for  as  lit- 
tle as  875.  Since  then  prices  have  doubled  or 
tripled,  and  the  $5  hand  grenade  now  be- 
longs in  a  class  with  nickel  beer.  Now  and 
then  you  find  somebody  running  a  special  on 
full-automatic  carbines  for  $150.  but  in  1966 
you  could  still  get  M2  conversion  kits  for  an 
even  $25. 

Contributing  to  the  problem  Is  the  current 
machine  gun  drain  into  Mexico.  TTie  big  mar- 
ket there  Is  not.  curiously  enovigh.  the  aging 
revolutionaries,  but  Mexican  policemen  who 
have  taken  a  romantic  fancy  to  automatic 
weapons  and  are  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices.  This  has  resulted  in  an  jnfavorable 
balance  of  machine  gun  trade  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  States,  and  Texas  has  been 
hardest  hit. 

And  all  this  on  top  of  splrallng  ammu- 
nition costs.  Penny-a-round  surplus  am- 
munition Is  a  thing  of  the  past:  today  the 
cheapest  .45  (French  corrosive)  goes  for 
about  seven  cents  a  round,  and  surplus  .30 
carbine  and  9mm  are  unobtainable.  Machine 
guns  get  such  terrible  mileage  that  only  a 
rich  right-winger  can  afford  to  maintain  one 
anymore. 

Typically  and  traditionally,  right-wing 
extremists  have  more  money  than  left-wing 
extremists;  also  they  usually  can  shoot  a  lot 
better.  With  a  good  scope  rlfie  properly 
sighted  In,  your  serious  Klansman  can  "put 
one  In  his  ear"  at  200  yards.  But  your  aver- 
age Che  Guevara  radical  leftist  might  be 
dangerous  up  to  10  or  15  yards,  and  the 
typical  liberal  would  probably  shot  himself 
In  the  foot,  (This  Is  the  only  thing  tactically 
wrong  with  confrontation  politics.  It  counts 
too  heavily  on  the  willingness  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  act  with  some  measure  of  restraint. 
Confrontation  politics  did  not  work  well  in 
Mexico  City,  where  the  bodies  went  Into  a 
mass  grave  uncounted  and  unidentified.) 

Considering  his  potential,  the  native 
American  redneck  has  been  remarkably  non- 
violent. The  Newark  North  Ward  Citizen's 
Committee  may  t>e  armed  to  the  teeth,  but 
hasn't  shot  a  soul.  The  only  shots  fired  so 
far  have  been  at  NWCC  leader  Tony  Imperlale 
at  the  Newark  police  station  and  naturally 
they  missed  everybody.  But  then  a  bomb  liked 
to  obliterated  the  local  black  nationalist 
headquarters  and  several  people  In  It. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  black  na- 
tionalists are  spending  their  Saturday  after- 
noons at  the  rifle  range,  and  may  be  catch- 
ing up.  In  terms  of  firepwwer,  shooting  skill, 
weaponry  and  willingness,  the  black  man  has 
never  been  a  match  for  the  Klansman.  But 
the  soul  brother  who  uses  an  M-16  In  Viet- 
nam may  soon  be  coming  home,  and  he  prob- 
ably won't  go  back  to  using  anything  as 
Uncle    Tom    as    a   straight-edge    razor. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Violence 
would  like  to  avert  a  bloodbath,  and  of  course 
I  try  to  do  my  Job.  Noting  that  the  vast 
majority  of  homicides  result  from  a  dispute 
with  a  woman  or  over  a  woman,  I  proposed 
at  first  that  we  register  females,  not  fire- 
arms. Discouraged  by  the  reception  given 
this  Idea.  I  have  suggested  that  the  Firearms 
Task  Force  negotiate  a  profitable  sell-out  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  In  return  for 


booze,  broads  and  a  few  shares  of  Smith 
&  Wesson  stock,  we  would  recommend  In  our 
final  report:  "To  arms!  To  arms!  It's  every 
man  for  himself!" 

Unfortunately,  the  Chicago  attorney  di- 
recting the  Firearms  Task  Force  has  i>er- 
mltted  himself  to  become  the  unwitting  tool 
of  the  life  insurance  lobby,  and  refuses  to 
view  the  gun  problem  realistically.  (Until 
the  Pope  approves  the  Pill,  we've  got  to  make 
do  with  the  pistol.) 

The  trouble  Is.  everyone  else  on  the  com- 
mission has  a  good-paying  Job  to  go  back 
to:  they  can  afford  to  be  against  violence. 
But  my  situation  is  different.  Whenever  I 
hear  people  on  our  staff  putting  down  vio- 
lence I  have  to  remind  them:  "Don't  knock 
it.  it's  a  living," 


HAWAII:   A  DECADE  OF 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  10  years  ago 
this  week,  Hawaii  rejoiced  over  a  historic 
event  in  the  86th  Congress.  After  nearly 
60  long  years,  legislation  to  make  Hawaii 
a  State  was  finally  approved. 

On  March  11.  1959.  the  Senate  passed 
the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  76  to  15.  The  following 
day,  the  House  approved  the  bill  by  an 
impressive  vote  of  323  to  89. 

Five  thousand  miles  away  in  Hawaii, 
the  joyous  news  erupted  into  the  most 
jubilant  celebration  since  VJ  Day  of 
World  War  II.  The  emotional  explosion 
came  from  years  of  pentup  feelings,  years 
of  waiting,  working,  disappointment  and 
disillusionment. 

Newspaper  extras  flashed  the  dramatic 
announcement  in  huge  headlines.  Civil 
defense  sirens  sounded  the  news:  church 
bells  chimed  in;  ships  in  the  harbor  blew 
their  whistles.  Government  and  business 
oflBces  quickly  closed:  schools  dismissed 
classes.  And  dancing  began  in  the  streets. 
At  long  last,  the  end  of  the  struggle  had 
come  and  now  only  the  formalities  re- 
mained. 

A  week  later,  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  bill,  S.  50,  into  public  law.  The 
climax  came  with  refreshing  speed  once 
the  logjam  was  broken.  Only  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  President  Eisenhower  had  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message: 

May  I  voice  the  hope  that  before  my  term 
of  office  is  ended.  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
and  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  50th  star 
in  our  national  flag. 

The  swiftness  of  the  climax  was  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  extremely  pro- 
longed struggle  preceding  it.  For  the 
question  of  admitting  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood was,  as  one  observer  put  it: 

Almost  studied  to  death. 

It  was  certainly  investigated  more  in- 
tensively and  longer  than  any  other 
statehood  proposal  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. 

Beginning  in  1903 — 5  years  after  Ha- 
waii's annexation  to  the  United  States 
and  3  years  after  the  islands  became  an 
incorporated  territory — Hawaii,  through 
its  legislature,  had  petitioned  Congress 
for  statehood  on  at  least  17  different  oc- 
casions. Since  1920,  at  least  66  bills  had 
been  introduced  in  successive  Congresses 
providing  for  statehood. 

Twenty-four  hearings  had  been  held, 
seven  of  them  in  Hawaii  and  the  re- 
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malnder  in  Washington  Hundreds  of 
witnesses  had  been  heard,  a  majority  of 
them  traveling  to  Washington  from 
Hawaii  at  the  Hawaii  taxpayers'  expense. 
Thirty-four  printed  House  and  Senate 
hearings  produced  nearly  7.000  pages  of 
testimony  and  exhibits 

In  June  1947.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  the 
first  time  either  House  of  the  Congre.ss 
had  acted  on  this  legislation  The  House 
subsequently  passed  a  Hawaii  bill  two 
more  times  before  the  final,  successsful 
vote  in  1959 

In  the  Senate,  the  first  breakthrough 
came  in  1950.  when  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  measure,  after 
public  hearings  and  careful  deliberation. 
But  the  bill  failed  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before  adjournment 

In  the  Intervening  years  until  1959, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  tried  but  could 
not  move  in  step  to  clear  the  Hawaii 
bill,  until  they  had  first  approved  legis- 
lation to- make  Alaska  the  49th  State  in 
1968 

By  this  time,  pro-statehood  forces  for 
Hawaii  had   marshaled  almost  unbeat- 
able strength  for  the  final  push    There 
was  general  sentiment  that  the  time  for 
Hawaiian  statehood  was  long  overdue. 
Hawaii,  said  the  last  Senate  commit- 
tee report  on  the  statehood  question  in 
1959,  "Is  In  all  ways  exceptionally  well 
prepared   for  statehood."  The  commit- 
tee found  Hawaii  had  met  the  require- 
ments applied  In  each  of  the  37  States 
previously    admitted    Into    the    Union; 
namely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
posed new  State  are  Imbued  with  and 
sympathetic    toward    the    principles    of 
democracy  as  exemplified  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government:  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  electorate  desire  statehood; 
and   that  the  proposed   new  State  has 
sufficient    population    and    resources    to 
support  State  government  and  to  pro- 
vide its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

The  Senate  committee  concluded  its 
report  with  this  call  for  action: 

Now  l»  th«  time  to  prove  to  all  the  world 
that  self-determination  applies  In  the 
United  atatea  Juat  aa  i:  most  apply  wherever 
in  the  world  human  nature  can  be  free  to 
follow  !t«  course 

And  so,  on  March  11,  1959,  with  little 
debate  and  wholly  unprecedented  speed, 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill.  The  next  day.  the 
House  approved  the  Senate-passed  bill 
with  .similar  speed  and  decisiveness. 

To  win  the  ultimate  victory,  Hawaii 
Invested  heavily  in  money,  manpower, 
energy,  patience,  and  determination. 
What  was  the  reward? 

In  1965.  a  report  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affedrs  Conunlttee  sum- 
marized the  rights  which  statehood 
would  accord  Americans  In  Hawaii: 

First.  The  right  to  full  voting  repre- 
sentation in  both  the  US  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives: 

Second.  The  right  to  vote  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

Third.  The  right  to  choose  their  own 
Governor  and  to  carry  on  functions  of 
government  by  their  own  elected  ofBcials 
Inatead  of  Federal  administrators; 


Fourth.  The  right  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
their  own  legislature; 

Fifth  The  right  to  have  justice  admin- 
istered by  Judges  selected  under  local 
authority  rather  than  by  Federal 
appointees: 

Sixth.  The  right  to  freedom  from 
overlapping  of  Federal  local  authority; 
Seventh  The  right  to  an  equal  share 
on  s  per  capita  basis  in  Federal  grants 
for  education,  health,  highways,  and 
other  public  Improvements;  and 

Eighth  The  right  to  a  voice  in  any 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  well  as  on  the  taxes 
which  the  people  of  the  territory-  must 
pay 

Looking  back  now.  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  these  basic  rights  were  yielded 
so  slowly  and  almost  grudgingly  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii  The  people  themselves 
long  ago  believed  they  had  already 
earned  that  right — the  right  to  first- 
class  citizenship  on  the  same  footing  as 
Americans  of  the  rest  of  the  country 

The  political  benefits  of  statehood  are 
many  and  vital.  But  equally  as  Impor- 
tant is  the  psychological  uplift — what 
one  statehood  advocate  called  the 
spiritual  Kain  of  becoming  first-class 
citizens  and  achieving  that  equality 
which  IS  inherent  in  our  faith  and  in  our 
time-honored  professions  that  we  shall 
have  no  colonies,  and  that  In  the  words 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  all  men  were 
bom  free  and  equal."  This  is  a  truth 
easily  savored  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  endured  second-class  status  as  long 
as  Hawails  people  did. 

Belated  though  it  was.  t-utehood  re- 
newed Hawaii's  faith  in  the  democratic 
process.  It  demonstrated  that  this  Na- 
tion is  still  firmly  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  seLf- 
Kovemment  and  that  citizens — 
regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or  creed — 
who  live  Ln  an  incorporated  territory 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  when  they  are  politically  and 
economically  mature. 

Statehood  also  brought  tangible,  ma- 
terial benefits  to  the  new  State.  It  gave 
Hawaii  an  economic  boost  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  even  the  most  optimistic 
observers.  Record  numbers  of  visitors 
were  attracted  to  the  islands  They 
quickly  expanded  the  burgeoning  tourist 
Indiistrjv  Among  them  were  entrepre- 
neurs with  an  eye  to  the  tremendous 
commercial  potentials  of  Hawaii.  Their 
investments  broadened  the  Islands"  eco- 
nomic base.  Some  from  the  continental 
United  States  came  to  stay. 

E\'ldence  of  the  decade  of  Hawaii's 
economic  growth  Ls  seen  everywhere — 
the  pace  of  construction,  the  growth  of 
the  visitor  Industry,  the  volume  of  retail 
business,  employment  statistics,  the  ex- 
pansion of  manufacturing,  the  growth  In 
Federal  expenditures 

Hawaii's  economic  expansion  was  even 
.Tiore  dramatic  than  that  of  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  this  expansion  was  shared  in 
some  degree  by  all  sectors  of  the  Island 
economy 

Between  the  last  census,  in  1960.  and 
mid- 1968.  civilian  population  expanded 
by  24  percent,  exactly  twice  the  national 
rate.  At  mid-year,  the  resident  popula- 


tion stood  at  778.000;  by  year's  end.  It 
was   approximately   800.000. 

During  the  same  period,  the  civilian 
workforce  grew  by  26  percent,  to  295- 
300  by  mid- 1968.  Employment  increased 
by  25  percent,  and  unemployment  was 
well  below  3  percent. 

In  1968  personal  incomes  In  the  State 
reached  approximately  $2.7  billion,  or 
$3,470  per  capita.  Expressed  in  1961 
prices,  this  was  a  21 -percent  lncrea.se 
In  real  f>er  capita  Income  over  the  7- 
year  period 

Federal  spending,  by  far  the  large.^l 
source  of  Income  in  Hawaii,  reached  $838 
million  in  1967,  an  increase  of  $285  mil- 
lion over  1961  Further  substantial  in- 
cretise  in  both  F'ederal  expenditures  and 
grants  was  estimated  for  1968. 

The  visitor  industry  grew  dramatically 
In  the  post-World  War  n  years,  the  av- 
erage aiuiual  rate  of  Increase  being  "20 
percent  compounded  armually.  "Visitor 
spending  In  1968  Is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars.  This  growth 
accounted  for  the  47-percent  rise  in  tour- 
ist-related employment  since  1961,  com- 
pared with  a  14-percent  expansion  In  the 
rest  of  the  private  economy. 

Inauguration  of  direct  malnland-Hllo 
flights  and  common  air  fares,  which  per- 
mit the  tourist  to  visit  all  the  major  is- 
lands at  $5  an  island,  have  given  a  Ue- 
mendous  boost  to  the  visitor  Industries 
on  the  neighbor  islands.  Additional  air 
service  provided  In  the  pending  trans- 
pacific route  case  should  sharply  Increase 
the  tourist  Influx. 

Substantial  as  the  employment  in- 
crease has  t)een  in  tourist-related  busi- 
nesses, employment  In  sclentlflc  research 
and  technology  oj-gsmizatlons.  Including 
computer  services,  has  been  growing  even 
faster,  an  amazing  75  percent  from  the 
end  of  1964  till  mld-1968. 

Sugar  and  pineapple  continue  to  be 
the  agricultural  mainstays.  Diversified 
manufacturing  has  been  growing  stead - 
Uy. 

Economists  see  continued  rapid  expar.- 
sion  of  Hawaii's  economy  in  1969  and 
beyond. 

Statehood  has  stimulated  new  trade 
and  commercial  opportunities  not  only 
within  the  young  State  but  beyond,  to 
the  countries  bordering  the  vast  Pacific 
basin  and  the  many  island  groups  scat- 
tered In  this  largest  ocean  on  the  globe. 
Hawaii  has  a  large  role  to  play  in  the 
future  of  Asia  and  the  Paclflc.  The  young 
State  has  already  demonstrated  Its  capa- 
bilities, real  and  potential.  In  several 
areas.  To  name  a  few.  they  Include:  sub- 
tropical agriculture,  oceanography,  edu- 
cation, health,  finance  and  insurance, 
business  and  manufacturing,  marketing, 
transportation,  communications,  and 
public  administration. 

As  the  only  island  State,  Hawaii  is 
strategically  located  In  the  middle  of  the 
Paclflc  Ocean  which  gives  a  common 
boundary  to  flve  continents  and  more 
than  20  countries  with  over  half  the 
worlds  population.  This  ocean  and  its 
twrdering  lands  hold  enormous  natural 
resources  which  have  barely  been  tapped. 
Developing  countries  of  this  vast  area 
must  be  helped  to  use  these  resources. 
As  for  trade  with  the  more  advanced 
Paclflc  countries,  opportunities  abound. 
For    a    long    time,     forward-looking 
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thinkers  and  [banners  have  envislcmed 
a  Pacific  community  to  promote  the 
common  Interests  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. At  various  times  and  in  their  own 
ways,  men  with  such  a  vision  have  taken 
the  first,  tentative  steps  toward  creating 
such  a  Paclflc  community. 

The  new  era  of  the  Pacific  today  im- 
pels us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  possi- 
bilities for  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region.  Fortunately,  Ha- 
waii has  already  moved  ahead  to  imple- 
ment the  idea  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
East- West  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
iiical  Interchange,  located  on  the  Unl- 
\  ersity  of  Hawaii  campus.  Is  demonstrat- 
ing how  these  links  between  Americans 
and  Asian-Pacific  peoples  can  be  forged. 
The  center  was  established  by  Congress 
a  decade  ago  and  Its  operations  are  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds;  therefore,  Con- 
gress can  be  credited  with  foresight  in 
launching  and  maintaining  this  unique 
national  Institution. 

The  Hawaii  Legislature  has  created 
the  State's  own  international  services 
agency  to  expand  services  in  Asia  and 
the  Paclflc.  The  University  of  Hawaii  is 
conducting  extensive  training  programs 
tor  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  Paclflc 
Science  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Honolulu,  and  the  East-West  Philos- 
ophers Conference  represent  other  forms 
of  interchange  which  have  a  long  and 
.successful  history. 

While  Hawaii  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  major  military  base  for  our  Nation's 
defense  in  the  Pacific,  the  50th  State  Is 
conscious  of  her  role  In  insisting  that  the 
I'nited  States  keep  a  balanced  view  of 
the  world.  This  means  building  the 
loundatlon  of  an  Asian-Pacific  com- 
munity in  which  the  United  States  will 
i.elp  promote  the  future  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  this  vast  region. 

America  must  not  forget  the  reality 
that  our  national  Interests  are  closely  en- 
mined  with  those  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
vorld.  America  must  not  turn  her  back 
on  a  region  whose  impact — for  better  or 
for  worse — is  bound  to  involve  our  coim- 
tiT  to  some  degree. 

How  much  better  for  the  United  States 
to  help  develop  a  stable  Asian-Pacific 
world  than  to  forfeit  this  chance  for 
constructive  action.  How  much  better  to 
iielp  Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  to  build 
anew  as  our  contribution  to  a  better 
world  for  all. 

Thanks  to  statehood.  Hawaii  stands 
:  eady  for  a  larger  role  in  the  establish- 
:nent  of  a  Pacific  community  dedicated  to 
i)eace  and  progress.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  In  behalf  of  Hawaiian 
.statehood  was  the  expectation  that  the 
))eople  of  Hawaii  would  enhance  Ameri- 
ca s  place  in  that  part  of  the  world,  En- 
fiowed  with  a  multiracial  population  with 
'  lose  ties  to  Asian  and  Paclflc  peoples, 
Hawaii  has  been  contributing  the 
talents,  ideas,  and  energies  of  her  people 
to  their  Asian  and  Pacific  neighbors.  The 
fiOth  State  has  done  much  already;  we 
"vill  do  even  more  to  carry  out  our  mis- 
sion as  good  neighbors. 

Hawsdi  has  indeed  come  a  long  way 
.since  her  admission  to  statehood,  llie 
50th  State  is  deeply  grateful  to  her 
friends  in  Congress  for  making  it  possi- 


ble for  the  islands  to  achieve  this  goal 
and  thereby  play  a  larger  part  in  na- 
tional and  international  afifairs. 

Our  gratitude  is  extended  also  to  the 
coimtlesB  organlzatlcms  and  individuals 
who  helped  us  in  our  struggle  for  state- 
hood. Without  their  unfailing  encourage- 
ment and  asslatance  through  the  long 
and  arduous  campaign,  Hawaii  could  not 
have  progressed  to  the  high  point  she  has 
reached  since  statehood. 

Our  destiny  as  the  crossroads  of  the 
Paclflc  is  to  serve  the  Nation  in  building 
bridges  of  understanding,  to  represent 
America  at  her  best  to  the  peoples  of 
that  far-flung  region,  and  to  be  a  shining 
example  always  of  democracy  at  work  to 
peoples  everywhere. 

In  thus  serving  the  United  States,  we 
shall  keep  faith  with  those  who  kept 
faith  with  us  on  the  long  road  to  state- 
hood. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  recall 
the  words  of  a  young  Hawalism  minister 
who  delivered  a  memorable  sermon  the 
day  after  Congress  approved  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  10  years  ago.  The  Rever- 
end Abraham  K.  Akaka  spoke  of  the 
meaning  of  "aloha"  and  of  statehood, 
saying  in  part : 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  oppwrtunity  to 
affirm  positively  the  basic  Gospel  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  Hawaii  has  po- 
tential moral  and  spiritual  oontrlbutlons  to 
make  to  our  nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
feara  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  be  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  in  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of  Aloha, 
men  and  women  who  can  help  unlock  the 
doors  of  the  future  by  the  guidance  and 
grace  of  God. 

This  kind  of  self-affirmation  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  our  being, 
as  the  Aloha  State,  by  full  participation  in 
our  nation  and  In  our  world.  . .  . 

I  feel  especially  grateful  that  the  discovery 
and  development  of  our  islands  long  ago 
was  not  couched  In  the  context  of  an  Impe- 
rialistic and  exploitive  national  power,  but 
In  this  context  of  Aloha.  TThere  Is  a  correla- 
tion between  the  charter  under  which  the 
missionaries  came — namely,  "to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  is- 
lands with  productive  green  fields,  and  to 
lift  the  people  to  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion"— a  correlation  between  this  and  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  is  not  one  of  the  trouble 
spots  In  the  world  today  but  one  of  the 
spots  of  great  hoj>e.  Aloha  does  not  exploit 
a  people  or  keep  them  In  Ignorance  and  sub- 
servience. Rather,  It  shares  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  people:  it  seeks  to  promote  the  true 
good  of  others. 

Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind Is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another.  Truly  all  mankind  belongs 
together;  from  the  beginning  all  mankind 
has  been  called  Into  being,  nourished, 
watched  over  by  the  love  of  God.  So  that  the 
real  Golden  Rule  Is  Aloha.  This  is  the  way 
of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

Let  UB  affirm  ever  what  we  really  are — for 
Aloha  Ifl  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  In  you 
and  In  me  and  in  the  world,  uniting  what  Is 
separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  In 
the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  the  feet  of 
mankind  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  nation  and  the  world,  and  may  It  re- 
affirm that  which  was  planted  in  us  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago:  "Pear 
not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  aU  people." 

This  is  the  Aloha  State  of  Hawaii 


SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  here  on  several  occasions  in  sup- 
port of  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  antl-ballistic-mlssile  system.  I 
have  also  followed  closely  the  continuing 
debate  on  this  subject.  Let  me  say  In 
preface  to  my  remarks  today  that  we 
have  seen  great  Americans  speak  out  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue  that  we  seek  to  resolve.  It  is  an 
issue  that  has  faced  both  a  Democratic 
and  now  a  Republican  administration, 
and  it  Ls  one  which  finds  distinguished 
advocates  of  both  political  parties  on 
each  side.  It  is  also  an  issue  which  vitally 
affects  the  security  of  our  countrj-.  My 
judgment  remains  in  favor  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system. 

Opponents  of  Sentinel  appear  to  center 
their  arguments  around  the  belief  that 
America  stands  at  a  crucial  crossroad  In 
the  path  toward  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, and  that  declining  to  deploy 
Sentinel  is  the  only  step  available  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  that  America  is  sin- 
cere in  it5  willingness  to  enter  upon 
meaningful  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  subject. 

I  believe  that  we  do  stand  at  a  critical 
junct'lon  in  the  road.  I  think  we  need  to 
be  careful  how  we  proceed,  and  I  think 
we  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  take 
those  steps  that  will  bring  about  an  ef- 
fective accord  on  arms  reduction.  I  just 
simply  do  not  believe  that  the  deployment 
of  Sentinel  violates  our  need  to  proceed 
with  caution,  nor  would  it  constitute  a 
missed  opportimity  in  our  search  for 
arms  control. 

I  find  it  impossible  in  my  con.sidera- 
tion  of  this  matter  to  overlook,  or  explain 
away,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  deployed  an  ABM  system.  I 
realize  that  the  Soviet  system  is  reported 
to  be  unsophisticated  and  geoKraphically 
limited,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
been  deployed — it  exists.  The  Soviet  ex- 
perience, the  Soviet  technological  know- 
how,  the  Soviet  ability  to  add  to  and  up- 
date an  in-place  system  are  accomplished 
facts. 

It  is  argued  that  the  proper  response 
for  the  United  States  to  this  Soviet- 
created  imbalance  in  defensive  arms 
would  be  a  further  offensive  build-up  by 
the  United  States.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mar.vland  'Mr.  Mathias' 
stated  it: 

The  proper  response  should  be  to:  continue 
to  develop  techniques  for  countering  the 
limited  ABM  system  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow, and  any  other  system  the  Russians,  in 
Ignorance  or  defiance  of  Its  futility,  should 
choose  to  build.  These  techniques  will  be  ef- 
fective, and  win  give  our  offensive  missiles 
effective  superiority  over  their  defen.ses  For 
us  to  continue  with  the  development  of 
these  techniques  is  an  Important  part  of  our 
overall  national  security  policy. 

The  majority  leader  stated  it  this  way: 
It  is  argued,  for  example,  that  since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  deploying  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow,  we  must  respond  with  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system.  However,  the  relevant 
reaction  to  the  deployment  of  a  Soviet  ABM 
Is  not  necessarily  an  Identical  action  on  our 
part  but  rather  a  balancing  action.  We  have, 
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malnder  in  Washington  Hundreds  of 
witnesses  had  been  heard,  a  majority  of 
them  traveling  to  Washington  from 
Hawaii  at  the  Hawaii  taxpayers'  expense 
Thirty-four  printed  House  and  Senate 
hearings  produced  nearly  7.000  pages  of 
testimony  and  exhibits 

In  June  1M7.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  the 
first  Ume  either  House  of  the  Congresa 
had  acted  on  this  legislation  The  House 
subsequently  passed  a  Hawaii  bill  two 
more  times  before  the  final,  successsful 
vote  In  1959 

In  the  Senate,  the  first  breakthrough 
came  In  1950.  when  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  measure,  after 
public  hearings  and  careful  deliberation. 
But  the  bill  failed  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before  adjournment 

In  the  Intervening  years  until  1959, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  tried  but  could 
not  move  In  step  to  clear  the  Hawaii 
bill,  until  they  had  first  approved  legis- 
lation Cb  make  Alaska  the  49th  State  in 
1U58 

By  this  time,  pro-statehood  forces  for 
Hawaii   had   marshaled  almost  unbeat- 
adu'  strength  for  the  final  push.  There 
was  general  sentiment  that  the  time  for 
Hawaiian  statehood   was  long  overdue. 
Hawaii,  said  the  last  Senate  commit- 
tee report  on  the  statehood  question  In 
1959.    "is  In  all  ways  exceptionally  well 
prepared    for  statehood  '   The  commit- 
tee found  Hawaii  had  met  the  require- 
ments applied  in  each  of  the  37  States 
previously    admitted    Into    the    Union; 
namely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  State   are  Imbued  with  and 
sympathetic    toward    the    principles    of 
democracy  as  exemplified  In  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government:  that  a  major- 
ity  of    the   electorate   desire   statehood; 
£Lnd   that   the  proposed    new   State   htis 
sufficient    p<^)puJation    and    resources    to 
support  State  government  and  to  pro- 
vide Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senate  committee  concluded  Its 
report  with  this  call  for  action: 

Now  la  the  Umo  to  prove  to  all  the  world 
th*t  self-detertnlnatlon  applies  In  the 
United  States  just  as  It  must  apply  wherever 
In  the  world  human  nature  can  De  free  to 
follow  Its  course 

-And  so.  on  March  11.  1959.  with  little 
debate  and  wholly  unprecedented  speed, 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill  The  next  day.  the 
House  approved  the  Senate-passed  bill 
with  similar  speed  and  decisiveness 

To  win  the  ultimate  victor>-.  Hawaii 
invested  heavily  in  money,  manpower, 
enertrv-.  patience,  and  determination. 
What  waj  the  reward'' 

In  1955.  a  report  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  sum- 
marized the  rights  which  statehood 
would  accord  Americans  In  Hawaii: 

First  The  right  to  full  voting  repre- 
sentation in  both  the  U  S  Senate  and 
Huu:seuf  Representatives. 

Second  The  right  to  vote  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States, 

Third  The  right  to  choose  their  owrt 
Governor  and  to  carry  on  functions  of 
government  by  their  own  elected  ofBclals 
instead  of  Federal  administrators; 


Fourth  The  right  to  Jetermme  the 
extent  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
their  own  legislature . 

Fifth  The  right  to  have  Justice  admin- 
istered by  Judges  selected  under  local 
authority  rather  than  by  Federal 
appointees. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  freedom  from 
overlapping  of  Federal  local  authority; 
Seventh  The  right  to  an  equal  share 
on  a  per  capita  basis  in  Federal  grants 
for  education,  health,  highways,  and 
other  public  Improvements:  and 

Eighth  The  right  to  a  voice  In  any 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  well  as  on  the  taxes 
which  the  people  of  the  territory  must 
pay 

Looking  back  now.  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  these  basic  rights  were  yielded 
so  slowly  and  almost  grudgingly  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii.  The  people  themselves 
long  ago  believed  they  had  already 
earned  that  right. — the  right  to  first- 
class  citizenship  on  the  same  footing  as 
Americans  of  the  rest  of  the  country 

The  political  benefits  of  statehood  are 
many  and  vital.  But  equally  as  Impor- 
tant is  the  psychological  uplift — what 
one  statehood  advocate  called  the 
spiritual  gain  of  becoming  first-class 
citizens  and  achieving  that  equality 
which  is  Inherent  In  our  faith  and  m  our 
time-honored  professions  that  we  shall 
have  no  colonies,  and  that  In  the  words 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  all  men  were 
bom  free  and  equal."  This  Is  a  truth 
easily  savored  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  endured  second-class  status  aa  long 
as  Hawaii's  people  did. 

Belated  though  It  was,  statehood  re- 
newed Hawaii's  faith  In  the  democratic 
process  It  demonstrated  that  this  Na- 
tion 1^^111  firmly  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  self- 
government  and  that  citizens — 
regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or  creed — 
who  live  In  an  incorporated  territory 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  when  they  are  politically  and 
economically  mature. 

Statehood  also  brought  tangible,  ma- 
terial benefits  to  the  new  State.  It  gave 
Hawaii  an  economic  boost  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  even  the  most  optimistic 
oteervers.  Record  numbers  of  visitors 
were  attracted  to  the  islands  They 
quickly  expanded  the  burgeoning  tourist 
Industry  Among  them  were  entrepre- 
neurs with  an  eye  to  the  tremendous 
commercial  potentials  of  Hawaii.  Their 
Investments  broadened  the  Islands'  eco- 
nomic base.  Some  from  the  continental 
United  States  came  to  stay 

Evidence  of  the  decade  of  Hawaii's 
economic  growth  Is  seen  everywhere — 
the  pace  of  construction,  the  growth  of 
the  visitor  Industry,  the  volume  of  retail 
business,  employment  statistics,  the  ex- 
paxLsion  of  manufacturing,  the  growth  In 
Federal  expenditures 

Hawaii's  economic  expansion  was  even 
more  dramatic  than  that  of  the  Nation. 
Moreover,  this  expansion  was  shared  in 
some  degree  by  all  sectors  of  the  island 
economy 

Between  the  last  census.  In  1960.  and 
mid- 1968.  Civilian  population  expanded 
by  24  percent,  exactly  twice  the  national 
rate.  At  mid-year,  the  resident  popula- 


Uon  stood  at  778.000;  by  year's  end.  It 
was   approximately    800.000 

EXiring  the  .'same  period,  the  civilian 
workforce  grew  by  26  percent,  to  295.- 
300  by  mid- 1968  Employment  Increased 
by  25  percent,  and  unemployment  was 
well  below  3  percent. 

In  1965  personal  incomes  In  the  State 
reached  approximately  $2  7  billion,  or 
$3,470  per  capita  Expressed  in  1961 
prices,  this  was  a  21 -percent  increa.se 
in  real  per  capita  income  over  the  7- 
year  period 

Federal  spending,  by  far  the  largest 
source  of  income  in  Hawaii,  reached  $838 
mllUon  In  1967.  an  Increase  of  $285  mil- 
lion over  1961.  Further  .substantial  in- 
crease in  both  Federal  expenditures  and 
grants  was  estimated  for  1968. 

The  visitor  industry  grew  dramatically 
In  the  post-World  War  IT  years,  the  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  Increase  being  20 
percent  compounded  annually.  Visitor 
spending  In  1968  Is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars.  This  growth 
accounted  for  the  47-percent  rise  in  tour- 
ist-related employment  since  1961,  com- 
pared with  a  14-percent  expansion  in  the 
rest  of  the  private  economy. 

Inauguration  of  direct  mainland-Hilo 
flights  and  common  air  fares,  which  per- 
mit the  tourist  to  visit  all  the  major  is- 
lands at  $5  an  Island,  have  given  a  ue- 
mendous  boost  to  the  visitor  Industries 
on  the  neighbor  islands.  Additional  air 
service  provided  In  the  pending  trans- 
pacific route  case  should  sharply  Increase 
the  tourist  Influx. 

Substantial  as  the  employment  in- 
crease has  been  in  tourist-related  busi- 
nesses, employment  In  scientific  research 
and  technology  organizations.  Including 
computer  services.  ha.s  been  growing  even 
faster,  an  amazing  75  percent  from  the 
end  of  1964  till  mld-1968. 

Sugar  and  pineapple  continue  to  be 
the  agricultiual  mainstays.  Diversified 
manulacturtng  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily. 

Economists  see  continued  rapid  expan- 
sion of  Hawaii's  economy  in  1969  and 
beyond. 

Statehood  has  stimulated  new  trade 
and  commercial  opportunities  not  only 
within  the  young  State  but  beyond,  to 
the  countries  bordering  the  vast  Pacific 
basin  and  the  many  island  groups  scat- 
tered in  this  largest  ocean  on  the  globe. 
Hawaii  has  a  large  role  to  play  in  the 
future  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Tlie  young 
State  has  already  demonstrated  its  capa- 
bilities, real  and  potential,  in  several 
areas.  To  name  a  few.  they  Include:  sub- 
tropical agriculture,  oceanography,  edu- 
cation, health,  finance  and  insurance, 
business  and  manufaclunng.  marketing, 
transportation,  communications,  and 
public  adnurUst ration. 

As  the  only  Island  State.  Hawaii  Is 
strategically  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Oct-an  which  gives  a  common 
boundary'  to  five  continents  and  more 
than  20  countries  with  over  half  the 
world's  population.  This  ocean  and  its 
bordering  lands  hold  enormous  natul%l 
resources  which  have  barely  been  tapi)e(K 
Developing  countries  ol  this  va^st  a:1?Br 
must  be  helped  to  u.se  these  resources. 
As  for  trade  with  the  more  advanced 
Pacific  countries,  opportunities  atwund. 
For     a     long     time,     forward-looking 
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thinkers  and  planners  have  envisioned 
a  Pacific  community  to  promote  the 
common  interests  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. At  various  times  and  in  their  own 
ways,  men  with  such  a  vision  have  taken 
the  first,  tentative  steps  toward  creating 
such  a  Pacific  community. 

The  new  era  of  the  Pacific  today  im- 
pels us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  possi- 
bilities for  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
Asian -Pacific  region.  Fortimately,  Ha- 
waii has  already  moved  ahead  to  imple- 
ment the  idea  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
East-West  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange,  located  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  campus,  is  demonstrat- 
ing how  these  links  between  Americans 
and  Asian-Pacific  peoples  can  be  forged. 
The  center  was  established  by  Congress 
a  decade  ago  and  its  operations  are  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds;  therefore.  Con- 
gress can  be  rredited  with  foresight  in 
launching  and  maintaining  this  imlque 
national   in.stitution 

The  Hawaii  Legi-slature  has  created 
the  State's  own  international  ser\'ices 
agency  to  expand  services  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  The  University  of  Hawaii  is 
conducting  extensive  training  programs 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  Pacific 
Science  .'Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Honolulu,  and  the  East-West  Philos- 
ophers Conference  represent  other  forms 
of  Interchange  which  have  a  long  and 
successful  history. 

While  Hawaii  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  major  militar>'  base  for  our  Nation's 
defense  in  the  Pacific,  the  50th  State  is 
conscious  of  her  role  in  insisting  that  the 
United  States  keep  a  balanced  view  of 
the  world.  This  means  building  the 
foundation  of  an  Asian-Pacific  com- 
munity in  which  the  United  States  will 
help  promote  the  future  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  this  vast  region 

America  must  not  forget  the  reality 
that  our  national  interests  are  closely  en- 
twined with  those  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
world.  America  must  not  turn  her  back 
on  a  region  whose  impact — for  better  or 
for  worse — is  bound  to  involve  our  coim- 
try  to  some  degree. 

How  much  better  for  the  United  States 
to  help  develop  a  stable  Asian-Pacific 
world  than  to  forfeit  this  chance  for 
constructive  action  How  much  better  to 
"Ip  Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  to  build 
:.ew  as  our  contribution  to  a  better 
world  for  all. 

Thanks  to  .statehood.  Hawaii  stands 
ready  for  a  larger  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pacific  community  dedicated  to 
peace  and  progress.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  in  behalf  of  Hawaiian 
.''tatehood  was  the  expectation  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  would  enhance  Ameri- 
ca's place  in  that  part  of  the  world.  En- 
dowed with  a  multiracial  population  with 
flose  ties  to  Asian  and  Pacific  peoples, 
Hawaii  has  been  contributliig  the 
talents,  ideas,  and  energies  of  her  people 
to  their  Asian  and  Pacific  neighbors.  The 
TiOth  State  has  done  much  already;  we 
•vill  do  even  more  to  carr>-  out  our  mls- 
.■>ion  as  good  neighbors. 

Hawaii  has  indeed  come  a  long  way 
since  her  admission  to  statehood.  The 
50th  State  is  deeply  grateful  to  her 
friends  in  Congress  for  making  it  possi- 


ble for  the  islands  to  achieve  this  goal 
and  thereby  play  a  larger  part  in  na- 
tional  and   international   affairs. 

OiiT  gratitude  is  extended  also  to  the 
coimtleas  organizations  and  individuals 
who  helped  us  in  our  struggle  for  state- 
hood. Without  their  unfailing  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  through  the  long 
and  arduous  campaign.  Hawaii  could  not 
have  progressed  to  the  high  point  she  has 
reached  since  statehood. 

Our  destiny  as  the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific  is  to  serve  the  Nation  in  building 
bridges  of  understanding,  to  represent 
America  at  her  best  to  the  peoples  of 
that  far-fiung  region,  and  to  be  a  shining 
example  always  of  democracy  at  work  to 
peoples  everywhere. 

In  thus  serving  the  United  States,  we 
shall  keep  faith  with  those  who  kept 
faith  with  us  on  the  long  road  to  state- 
hood. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  recall 
the  words  of  a  young  Hawaiian  minister 
who  delivered  a  memorable  .sermon  the 
day  after  Congress  approved  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  10  years  ago.  The  Rever- 
end Abraham  K.  Akaka  spoke  of  the 
meaning  of  "aloha"  and  of  statehood, 
saying  in  part: 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smolce.  as  the  opportunity  to 
afflrm  positively  the  basic  Go8p>el  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  Hawaii  has  po- 
tentlal  moral  and  spiritual  oontrlbutlons  to 
make  to  our  nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
fears  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  he  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  in  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of  Aloha, 
men  and  women  who  can  help  unlock  the 
doors  of  the  future  by  the  guidance  and 
grace  of  God. 

This  kind  of  self-afBrmatlon  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  our  being, 
as  the  Aloha  State,  by  full  participation  in 
our  nation  and  In  our  world   .  .  . 

I  feel  especially  grateful  that  the  discovery 
and  development  of  our  Islands  long  ago 
was  not  coiiched  In  the  context  of  an  Impe- 
rialistic and  exploitive  national  power,  but 
In  tills  context  of  Aloha  There  is  a  correla- 
tion between  tiie  charter  under  which  the 
missionaries  came — namely,  to  pre6w:h  the 
Gospel  >f  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  is- 
lands with  productive  green  fields,  and  to 
lift  the  people  to  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion"- a  correlation  t>etween  this  and  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  Is  not  one  of  the  trouble 
Bpoxs  in  the  world  today  but  one  of  the 
spots  of  great  hope  Aloha  does  not  exploit 
a  people  or  keep  them  in  Ignorance  and  sub- 
servience Rather,  it  shares  the  sorrows  and 
joys  of  people,  it  seeks  to  promote  the  true 
good  of  others 

Today,  one  of  tlie  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another  Truly  all  mankind  belongs 
together;  from  the  beginning  all  mankind 
has  been  called  into  being,  nourished. 
watched  over  by  the  love  of  God  So  that  the 
real  Golden  Rule  is  Aioha  This  Is  the  way 
of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

LiCt  us  affirm  ever  what  we  really  are — for 
Aloha  is  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  in  you 
and  in  me  and  in  the  world,  uniting  what  is 
separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  In 
the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  the  feet  of 
mankind  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  nation  and  the  world,  and  may  it  re- 
affirm that  which  was  planted  in  us  one 
hundred  and  thirty-mne  yefirs  ago:  'Pear 
not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 

This  is  the  Aloha  State  of  HawaiL 


SENTINEL  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  here  on  several  occasions  in  sup- 
port of  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system.  I 
have  also  followed  closely  the  continuing 
debate  on  this  subject.  Let  me  say  in 
preface  to  my  remarks  today  that  we 
have  seen  great  Americans  speak  out  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
on  Friday  of  last  week,  this  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue  that  we  seek  to  resolve.  It  is  an 
issue  that  has  faced  both  a  Democratic 
and  now  a  Repubhcan  administration, 
and  it  is  one  which  finds  distinguished 
advocates  of  both  political  parties  on 
each  side.  It  is  also  an  issue  which  vitally 
affects  the  security  of  our  countn,'.  My 
judgment  remains  in  favor  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system. 

Opponents  of  Sentinel  appear  to  center 
their  arguments  aroimd  the  belief  that 
America  stands  at  a  crucial  crossroad  in 
the  path  toward  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, and  that  declining  to  deploy 
Sentinel  is  the  only  step  a\ailable  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  that  America  is  sin- 
cere in  Its  willingness  to  enter  upon 
meaningful  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  subject. 

I  believe  that  we  do  stand  at  a  critical 
junction  in  the  road.  I  think  we  need  to 
be  careful  how  we  proceed,  and  I  think 
we  should  seize  everv-  opportunity  to  take 
those  steps  that  will  bring  about  an  ef- 
fective accord  on  arms  reduction  I  Just 
simply  do  not  believe  that  the  deployment 
of  Sentinel  violates  our  need  to  proceed 
with  caution,  nor  would  it  constitute  a 
missed  opportimity  m  our  search  for 
arms  control. 

I  find  it  impossible  in  my  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  to  overlook,  or  explain 
away,  the  fact  that  the  Sonet  Union 
has  already  deployed  an  ABM  system.  I 
realize  that  the  Soviet  system  is  reported 
to  be  unsophisticated  and  geographically 
limited,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
been  deployed — it  exists.  The  Soviet  ex- 
perience, the  Soviet  technological  know- 
how,  the  Soviet  ability  to  add  to  and  up- 
date an  in-place  system  are  accomplished 
facts. 

It  is  argued  that  the  proper  response 
for  the  United  States  to  this  Soviet- 
created  imbalance  in  defensive  arms 
would  be  a  further  offensive  build-up  by 
the  United  States.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias* 
stated  it: 

The  proper  response  should  be  to:  continue 
to  develop  techniques  for  countering  the 
limited  ABM  system  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow, and  any  other  system  the  Russians.  In 
ignorance  or  defiance  of  Its  futility,  should 
choose  to  build.  These  techniques  will  be  ef- 
fective, and  wnll  give  our  offensive  missiles 
effective  superiority  over  their  defenses.  For 
us  to  continue  with  the  development  of 
these  techniques  is  an  important  part  of  our 
overall   national  security  policy. 

The  majority  leader  stated  it  this  way: 

It  is  argued,  for  example,  that  since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  deploying  an  ABM  .-system 
around  Moscow  we  must  respond  with  the 
Sentinel  .\BM  system  However,  the  relevant 
reaction  to  the  deployir.ent  of  a  Soviet  ABM 
is  not  necessarily  an  identical  action  n  our 
part  but  rather  a  balancing  action.  We  have. 
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In  fact,  alrntdy  r««ponele<l  to  the  Soviet 
ABM  system  In  tft«  fully  developed  MIRV 
system  we  will  have  assured  that  whatever 
defense  the  Soviet  Union  might  build  In 
the  way  of  an  ABM  structure,  let  alone  what 
has  actually  been  deployed,  our  capacity 
to  penetrate  It  will  be  more  than  sufBclent 

When  I  spoke  on  this  matter  last  year. 
I  tried  to  weigh  the  relative  wisdom  of  an 
offensive  response  a.s  opposed  to  the  de- 
fensive response  presented  by  Sentinel. 
I  felt  then,  and  I  remain  convinced,  that 
a  response  In  kind,  that  Is.  a  defensive 
response,  is  the  wisest  course  It  Ls  the 
only  course  that  will  effectively  restore 
the  precarious  arms  balance  between  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  both 
defensive  and  offensive  weaponry 

Is  It  to  be  our  decision  that  when  Rus- 
sia "thickens"  her  ABM  system,  we 
should  beef  up  our  ICBM  arsenaP  This 
kind  of  defensive-offensive,  action-reac- 
tion spiral  could  go  on  and  on,  and.  at 
some  point,  the  United  States  will  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  accom- 
plished-no  thing  In  the  way  of  arms  reduc- 
tton.  wp-  have  permitted  ourselves  to  lag 
far  behind  m  defensive  technology  and 
capability 

Opponents  of  Sentinel  all  seem  to  rec- 
ognize that  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that 
embarked  upon  the  provocative  course 
of  defensive  weapons  deployment  They 
seem  also  to  agree  that  a  response  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Is  appropriate 
I  cannot  understand  the  logic  that  will 
support  an  offensive  response  to  this  new 
Soviet  threat — an  increase  In  the  overall 
destructive  capability  that  exists  m  our 
world  today — as  an  appropriate  step  for 
us  to  take,  while,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
demning the  defensive  response  that  Sen- 
tinel offers  as  some  kind  of  aggressive 
refusal  to  step  back  from  the  tragedy  of 
nuclear  overkill 

I  realize  that  the  United  States  must 
have  the  courage  to  take  that  first  step 
toward  a  more  peaceful  world    We  must 
be  ready  to  5*rlze  any  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  leadership  in  this  direc- 
tion and  to  contribute  to  a  climate  In 
the  world  that  will  enable  us  to  reassem- 
ble the  priorities  that  control  our  Federal 
budxet   I  think  the  opportunity  to  show 
that   courage,   to  offer   that  leadership, 
and  to  make  that  contribution.  Is  open 
to   us    In   the    Nuclear   Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  VI  of  thLs  treaty   Under 
article  VI.  the  United  States  has  assumed 
the   commitment   to   pursue   with    good 
faith  and  urgency  new  agreements  with 
signatory    nuclear   weapons   states    that 
will  hopt- fully  lead  to  effective  arms  limi- 
tations   This  IS  a  meaningful  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
a-'id  It  IS  one  that  I  hope  will  receive  the 
ratification  of  this  body    The  meaning 
and  -agnlflcance  of  this  commitment  are 
hardly  enhanced  by  i?ratultous  retreats 
from  our  Insistence   upon  a  balance  of 
ajTnament  A  failure  to  deploy  the  Senti- 
nel systt-m  would  be  just  such  a  gratui- 
tous retreat 

There  are  other  reasons  that  justify 
the  deployment  of  Sentinel  They  have 
all  been  treated  ext^-nsively  in  the  de- 
bate The  possibility  of  saving  22  million 
American  Uves  m  the  event  of  a  Chinese 
ICBM  attack  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  a*;aln    The  protection   against   an 


accidental  ICBM  launch  has  been  cov- 
ered. I  have  no  desire  unduly  to  prolong 
the  discussion  Let  me  only  say  that,  in 
this  matter,  we  deal  In  ulttmates  If  the 
dangers  that  Sentinel  is  designed  to  les- 
sen become  a  reaUty— whether  they  be 
Russian  superiority.  Chinese  insanity,  or 
tragic  accident,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  a  second  chance  We  deal  in  uitl- 
mates,  and  our  strength  and  safety  lies 
in  at  least  meeting  the  military  threat 
that  we  face. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  reasoning  of  his  statement  here  last 
Friday  wherein  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  ezF>erlence 
of  the  human  race  negates  the  prospect  that 
peitce  can  be  attained  by  military  means. 
Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  that 
U  one  proposition  which  has  been  tested 
time  after  time  and  been  found  wanting 

Indeed,  history  may  show  that  mili- 
tary might  in  the  hands  of  some  has 
brought  the  miseries  of  war  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  But  history  will 
also  show  that  military  might  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  the  most  effective  force  for 
peace  in  two  decades  of  opportunism. 
harassment,  and  aggression  by  an  enemy 
who  sought  to  achieve  it.s  purpose 
through  conflict. 

Mr  President,  it  is  reported  that  the 
new  administraUon  will  make  known  its 
position  on  this  matter  in  the  ver>-  near 
future.  I  urge  the  President  to  express 
the  support  of  his  administration 
for  the  continued  deployment  of  the 
-ABM  system 


THE  INDLAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
ADDRESS  BY  HON  THEODORE  R 
McKELDIN 


Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  the 
American  commitment  to  justice  is  ex- 
pressed and  advanced  in  many  ways. 
One  important  agency  of  justice  which 
has  not  received  enough  public  notice  or 
understanding  is  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission This  body,  created  by  Congress 
in  1946,  is  charged  with  passing  on  the 
validity  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  Indians,  whether  Indlndually 
or  as  tribes  The  Commission  should  not 
be  confused  wit'i  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  for  the  Commissions  work  is 
legal— investigatory,  mediatory,  and  Ju- 
dicial— but  In  no  way  Involved  with  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  current 
American  policy  toward  American  In- 
dians 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Marjiand 
Sportsmen  s  Luncheon  Club.  Hon  The- 
odore R  McKeldln.  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  a  former  Governor  of 
Maryland — outlined  cogently  the  panels 
mandate  and  the  challenges  it  faces  in 
attempting  to  resolve  claims  which  may 
date  back  many  generations  and  requlrt- 
dlfHcult  legal,  historical  and  even  ar- 
cheological  research.  As  Governor  Mc- 
Keldln summarized,  the  Commissions 
work  is  an  attempt  to  "do  the  decent 
thing"  and  to  promote.  In  this  particular 
area,  our  national  commitment  to  justice 
and  [airplay 

Mr  President.  Governor  McKeldLn  is 
uniquely  well  qualified  for  this  exacting 


and  important  work.  He  brings  to  the 
Commission  a  long  and  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  public  service,  including  two  lenn> 
as  Governor  of  Maryiand  and  two  term^ 
as  mayor  of  Baltimore  His  legal  ability 
and  attention  to  detail  are  noteworthy 
Above  all  else,  he  ha.s  expressed  In  word 
and  deed,  throughout  his  career  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  a  deep  commitment  to  jus- 
tice and  a  compassionate  understandint 
of  the  need  for  Government  to  aid  those 
citizens  who  have  been  denied  equal  Jus- 
tice and  their  full  rights 

Because  Governor  McKeldln  s  address 
deserves  wide  attention,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  pniUed  in  the  Recori. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

Address   bt   Thkodore    R    McKeldin.    Mary- 
land Sportsmen's  Luncheon  Club.  Emer- 
son Hotel.  Tuesday,  February  25.  1969 
One  of  my  reasons  for  accepting  your  in- 
\1tatlon  to  appear  here  t/xlay  Is  to  try  to  clear 
up    the   confusion   that    appears   to   exist   In 
many    otherwise    well-informed    minds    be- 
tween   the   Indian   Claims   Commission   and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs  Is  an  admin- 
istrative organization  of  the  Department  .  r 
the  Interior,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  uf 
that  Department  for  the  management  uf 
relations  of  the  United  Stales  government 
and  the  Indians 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is  an  In- 
dependent agency,  responsible,  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  directly  to 
Congress  Its  function  Is  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  claims  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  Indians,  whether 
Individually  or  as  tribes  Although  It  has 
been  In  existence  for  23  years.  It  Is  technical- 
ly a  temporary  organization,  not  a  perm.i- 
nent  agency  of  the  government  Its  work  is 
m  part  Judicial.  In  part  mediatory,  but  not 
Ht  all  administrative 

It  came  into  existence  in  1946  because 
Indian  claims  had  been  piling  up  ever  since 
1775.  when  the  Continental  Congress  as- 
sumed Jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  After 
171  years  there  were  more  than  600  still  no: 
adjudicated  and  their  existence  had  become 
a  scandal.  An  Indian  could  not  sue  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  without  special  permission 
of  Congress,  which  meant  that  the  plainest 
Justlc*  was  often  interminably  delayed  — and 
It  Is  more  than  an  adage,  it  is  dismal  truth, 
that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied 

It  was  to  reduce  this  crying  scandal  that 
Congress  set  up  an  Independent  agency.  gl\- 
ing  It  some  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  law, 
some   or    a    court    of    arbitration,   and    very 
wide  powers  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence, 
but   none  of   the   powers  of   the   Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  deal  with  the  dally  life  of 
contemporary  Indians    If  some  present-dav 
successor    of    Chief    BlacK    Hawk,    or    Chief 
Sitting  Bull  Is  treating  his  fellow-tribesmen 
shLx:klnKiy.    that   Is   no   affair  of   the   Indian 
Claims  Commission,  which  is  concerned  only 
with  possible  frauds  prepetrated  before  1946. 
That  is  to  say.  :t  is  primarily  .i  legal  agency 
That  Is  why   the  !aw  provides  that  three  .■: 
Its  Ave  members  must   be  attorneys  who  are 
not  merely  quallhed.  but  have  been  admitted 
to    practice    before    the    Supreme    Court    lu 
decisions,  unless  reversed  or  modified  on  ap- 
peal, have  the  force  of  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of   Claims,   but   it   sits  rather  as  a  court  of 
equity    than    strictly    as    a   court   of    law    In 
establishing    the   Commission.   Congress   was 
not  establishing  another  court  for  the  rigid 
application    of   law.    but   an   Instrument    for 
doing  substantive  Justice  to  claimants  who 
might   have   been    betrayed,   either  by   their 
own  Ignorance  of  the  white  man's  law.  or  by 
shrewd    crooks    seeking    to    line    their    own 
pockets 
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It  was  believed  that  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inal victims  and  the  crooks  may  both  have 
been  dead  and  gone  these  many  years  did  not 
absolve  the  United  States  from  responsibility. 
In  an  important  sense  the  business  of  the 
Commission  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
Indians  as  to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  republic 
of  the  stains  of  ancient  wrong. 

With  this  In  mind  Congress  went  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion from  becoming  a  political  football.  No 
more  than  three  of  the  five  members  may 
belong  to  the  same  political  party.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may.  during  his  term 
of  office.  pracUce  any  other  profession  or 
gainful  occupation  No  former  member  may 
plead  before  the  Commission,  either  for  or 
against  any  claimant,  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  he  has  left  ofBce  No  member 
of  either  House  of  Congress  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice, no  matter  whether  he  supports  the 
claimant  or  the  government 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  Is  given 
unusual  latitude  in  seeking  to  establish  sub- 
stantial Justice  rather  than  technically  cor- 
rect legality  As  much  valuable  property  was 
known  to  be  Involved.  It  was  assumed  that 
some  bold  Impostors  would  seek  to  establish 
fraudulent  claims,  and  so  It  proved.  By  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of  the  600-odd 
cases  dumped  upon  It  In  1946.  the  Commis- 
sion has  found  133  entirely  without  merit  and 
had  dismissed  them  That  dismissal,  unless 
reversed  on  appeal,  bars  any  further  legal  ac- 
tion in  those  cases. 

But  in  123  cases,  a  slightly  smaller  number, 
the  Commission  has  found  that  the  claims 
had  some  Justification  and  has  so  certified  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  naming  a  settlement 
that  It  deems  fair  to  both  claimant  and  gov- 
ernment Without  further  action  that  certifl- 
c.ition  Is  legal  authorization  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  money  to  make  the 
payment. 

That  leaves  rather  more  than  half  the  cases 
still  unsettled  The  reasons  for  the  slow 
progress  are  various,  but  the  great  one  Is 
simply  the  age  of  many  of  the  claims.  No 
claim  arising  since  1946  Is  considered  and, 
of  those  that  date  earlier,  none  that  was  not 
filed  before  1951  can  be  brought  t>efore  the 
Commission,  which  means  that  no  claim  can 
be  less  than  18  years  before  it.  If  this  sounds 
a  bit  like  Dickens'  fictional  lawsuit  of  Jarn- 
dycc  <t  Jarndyce.  that  dragged  Interminably 
through  the  court  of  Chancery,  there  is  one 
tremendotis  difference — In  the  novel,  the 
whole  estate  was  consumed  by  the  costs  of 
litigation,  but  the  American  "indlan.  If  he 
can  establish  even  a  fair  color  of  right,  will 
have  It  carefully  and  thoroughly  Investigated 
by  the  Commission,  and  even  if  he  employs 
counsel  on  his  own.  the  Commission  will 
restrict  the  counsel's  fees  to  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  sum  recovered. 

But  when  a  claim  goes  back  a  hundred 
years  the  task  of  establishing  the  truth  about 
It  is  almost  incredibly  difficult  All  the  wit- 
nesses are  long  dead,  the  records  are  always 
scanty  and  often  unreliable,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  clear  title  Is  often  flatly  im- 
possible. In  such  cases  the  Commlslson'must 
decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  drawn  from 
Innumerable  sources,  not  merely  written 
history,  but  the  findings  of  archaeology, 
anthropology,  languages,  and  a  dozen  other 
sciences  In  veiw  of  the  sums  Involved — over 
2.50  millions  in  c.aees  already  adjudicated — 
Rl"  this  must  be  examined  with  great  care. 
Of  course  it  is  slow  work  and  legal  training 
is  only  the  first  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Success  in  it  requires  also  much  ex- 
perience in  weighing  evidence,  not  merely 
documentary  evidence,  but  also  the  testi- 
mony, often  contradictory,  of  equally  distin- 
guished e.\t>erts  in  many  fields  of  learning. 
But  slow  as  it  is.  difficult  as  it  is,  expen- 
sive as  It  Is.  the  work  is  worth  doing  because 
it  Is  an  honest  effort  to  vindicate  the  good 
n.-ime  of  our  country.  We  require  our  chil- 


dren to  salute  it  as  a  country  "with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all"  We  know  that  that  Is 
not  absolutely  true,  and  we  know  that  In 
this  Imperfect  world  It  can  never  be  made 
absolutely  true.  But  If  we  omit  no  effort  to 
make  It  as  nearly  true  as  It  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  make  it.  we  shall  have  done  our  part, 
and  have  nothing  for  which  to  ajjologlze. 

This  effort  to  do  justice,  however  belated, 
to  the  descendants  of  the  population  we  dis- 
placed and  very  nearly  wiped  out  Is.  1  believe, 
an  exceptionally  pure  demonstration  of  the 
reverence  for  abstract  Justice  which  I  choose 
to  believe  Is  a  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter. Nothing  compelled  us  to  do  it  except 
the  driving  power  of  our  own  consciences. 
We  know  that  this  race— in  which,  by  the 
way,  the  law  Includes  the  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska — in  Its  primitive  days  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  into  collision  with 
a  far  more  advanced  and  more  powerful 
civilization.  When  two  civilizations  crash,  the 
weaker  inevitably  goes  down,  and  so  did  the 
Indian  population  of  America  Estimated  at 
about  800.000  In  1492.  bv  1899  it  had  sunk  to 
hardly  more  than  250,000. 

But  the  white  man.  while  overwhelmingly 
more  powerful,  was  not  utterly  ruthless  The 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  today  there  are  half 
a  million  Indians  living  in  this  country. 

I  don't  claim  that  the  record  Is  anything 
like  perfect.  Long  before  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Commission  I  had  \  IsUed  many  Indian 
communities  some,  but  not  all.  on  reserva- 
tions, and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how 
hard  life  Is  in  many  such  places.  But  it  is 
being  slowly,  but  steadily  bettered,  not 
through  the  efforts  of  our  Commission,  but 
through  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. However,  settlement  of  the  Just  claims 
of  the  Indians  will  speed  up  the  work  of  the 
Bureau. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  you  who  are 
American  citizens  and  taxpayers  can  take 
Just  pride  In  it  I  am  not  here  to  make  the 
eagle  scream  with  foolish  boasts  about  how 
high  and  noble  we  Americans  are.  You  would 
be  right  to  laugh  at  me  11  I  tried  It.  for  the 
faults  and  falling  of  our  government  are 
many  and  very  conspicuous  So.  indeed,  are 
those  of  every  other  government  All  I  wish 
to  do  Is  to  put  a  thought  In  your  minds  that 
you  may  recall  some  day  when  you  are  really 
down-ln-the-mouth.  when  you  are  outraged 
by  some  governmental  activity  that  you 
thoroughly  disapprove,  half  persuaded  that 
the  whole  thing  Is  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
that  the  beacon  to  mankind  that  we  lighted 
In  1776  Is  sputtering  out  In  smoke  and  an 
evil  smell. 

Then  bring  to  your  mind  this  proof  that 
it  Isn't  all  bad.  Here  is  at  least  one  small 
effort — and  I  assure  you,  there  are  many 
others  that  we  seldom  think  of — to  do  the 
decent  thing  by  a  group  of  people  far  too 
small  and  weak  to  compel  us  to  do  anything. 
We  are  doing  It.  not  because  anybody  can 
make  us,  but  simply  because  it  is  "right. 
These,  too,  are  human  beings  and  are  entitled 
to  be  so  treated. 

Think  of  that  when  you  are  feeling  low. 
and  I  think  your  spirits  will  rise,  for  you  will 
know  that  we  are  doing  at  least  a  little  some- 
thing to  realize  the  prayer  for  America  In 
the  old  song : 

"And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea  " 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  second 


session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  already  touched  all  the  bases. 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  Enin  re.ser\atlo;i 
occur  at  2:30  this  afternoon  and  that  10 
minutes  previous  to  that  time  be  divided 
equally  between  the  dlstingui.shed  Se:i- 
ator  from  Arkansas  'Mr,  Fulbright)  and 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr  Ervini. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  r.o 
objection.  However,  I  wonder  whether  I 
might  have  a  couple  of  minutes  time  to 
talk  on  the  matter.  I  was  not  present  ye.s- 
terday.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  time 
before  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surelv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection"  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  a.ssuniption  of  the  leadership  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  done — and  I  .see  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  done — that  the  dl.=  - 
tingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Arkansa.s 
'Mr.  McClellan  > .  who  will  shortly  speak 
on  another  .subject,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, -will  not  exceed  1  hour.  He  will  be 
follow^ed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore  I .  also  as  in  legislative  session 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  .speak  in  support  of  immediate  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  It  has 
been  more  than  8  months  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  treaty  m  Wash- 
ington. Twice  during  this  period  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  merits  of 
this  pact,  and  fv^ice  it  has  recommended 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  Surely,  with  the  polit- 
ical uncertainties  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tions past  and  President  Nixon'.s  recent 
endorsement  of  the  treaty,  there  is  no 
reason  to  delay  action  on  this  pressing 
matter  any  longer. 

Tlie  Nonproliferatlon  Tieaty  contains 
four  major  provisions:  First,  nations  cur- 
rently possessing  nuclear  weapons  are 
prohibited  from  transferring  nuclear 
weapons  or  weapons  capability  to  nations 
not  now  in  possession  of  them:  .second, 
nations  without  nuclear  arms  are  bound 
not  to  acquire  or  manufacture  their  own 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  future;  third. 
nuclear  nations  are  pledged  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information,  materials, 
and  equipment  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  power,  and  to  assure  the  non- 
nuclear  states  access  to  the  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices;  and.  fourth,  article  VI 
of  the  treaty  commits  all  parties  to  pur- 
sue negotiations  in  good  faith  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  and  work  toward 
eventual  nuclear  disarmament. 

In  the  view  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  past  and  present  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  past  and  present  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  and  numerous  other  experts 
from  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  defense 
who  testified  during  the  Senate  hearings 
an  the  treaty,  none  of  these  provisions 
would  endanger  U.S.  security  in  any  way. 
Commenting  on  the  treaty  and  its  effect 
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on  American  security.  General  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
explained  during  last  fall  a  hearmgs 

At  tbe  InlUatloQ  of  u-eaty  dlacuaaloru.  the 
Joint  Chief*  of  Staff  formuUted  c»rtjiln  prln- 
cIplM  r«l«llng  to  aattonal  a«curlty  tbat 
should  not  b«  7iolat«d  by  such  s  treaty  First, 
we  believe  that  any  International  agreement 
on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapon*  muat  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  Secondly.  It  must  not 
diarupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in 
which  the  United  States  t*  pledged  to  aMlst 
in  protecting  the  polltica;  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  nation*  Theae 
prtnclplea  have  been  observed 

It  Is  estimated  that  20  or  more  coun- 
tries win  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  next  decade 
One  need  only  contemplate  a  world  in 
which  many  of  these  countries  possess 
nuclear  bombs  or  warheads  and  the 
means  to  deliver  them  to  recognize  the 
enormous  dangers  that  »-lll  confront  us 
if  we  fall  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapcvas  now 

Each-oaUun  to  join  the  circle  of  those 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  will  increase 
international  instability  and  add  to  the 
possibilities  of  nuclear  exchange  Vola- 
tile regional  rivalries  wUl  acquire  the  ter- 
rible new  dimension  of  bemtc  able  to  move 
the  world  toward  nuclear  holocaust 
There  will  be  no  subility  anywhere  when 
nuclear  weapons  mixht  be  used  between 
Egyptians  and  Israelis  over  Suez,  betwpt- n 
Greeks  and  Turks  over  Cyprus  between 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  over  Kashmir 

Some  opponents  of  the  treaty  have 
arsjued  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  not  significantly  increase  m- 
temaUotml  msUbility  They  contend  that 
the  relative  stability  of  the  current  Unit- 
ed States-Soviet  balance  of  terror"  could 
be  preserved  through  a  multination  sys- 
tem of  mutual  deterrence 

What  they  fail  to  understand  i.s  that 
the  stability  present  in  the  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  confrontation  is  condi- 
tional upon  the  fact  neither  country  has 
a  flrst-strike  capability— that  is.  neither 
countrv'  can  launch  a  nuclear  attack 
without  the  certainty  that  It  will  be  dev- 
astated by  the  second  strike  capability 
of  the  otlier 

The  nations  likely  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  coming  decade  m  the  ab- 
!>ence  ot  an  effective  nonproliferation 
agreement  will  not  invest  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  the  hardened  missile 
sites  and  mis.sile-launchin>j  submarines 
required  for  a  credible  second-strike 
capability  In  situations  in  which  one  of 
these  nations  feels  threatened,  the  temp- 
tation will  be  strong'  to  employ  its  nu- 
clear weapt)ns  preemptively  and  destroy 
a  potential  enemy  before  it  can  strike 
Fur  against  each  other,  these  second- 
generation  nuclear  nations  will  possess  a 
first-strike  capability 

Thus,  the  end  result  of  failure  to  stem 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  a 
vastly  increased  probability  of  nuclear 
exchange  and  the  outbreak  of  world 
war  III 

In  addition,  nuclear  proliferation  will 
make  the  task  of  arms  control  and  nu- 
clear disarmament  incomparably  mure 
difficult  and  complex— perhaps  impos- 
sible 

Mr.  President,  when  we  ratified  the  Nu- 


clear Test-Ban  Treaty  in  1M3.  we  hailed 
it  not  only  for  its  specific  benefit*  but 
as  "the  first  step  Ln  a  Journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  "  Six  years  have  passed  and  It 
is  time  for  a  second  step,  the  ratification 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

This  treaty  represents  a  major  mile- 
stone in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  atom  un- 
der control — efforts  which  the  United 
SUles  initiated  at  the  birth  of  the  atomic 
age  Ratification  will  permit  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
tap  the  enormous  power  of  the  peaceful 
atom  without  fear  that  thla  power  will 
be  diverted  to  destructive  purposes. 

In  his  last  book.  To  Seek  a  Newer 
World,  •  Robert  Kennedy  wrote: 

Thin  generation  has  uiUocked  the  mystery 
of  nature,  henceforth  all  men  must  live  with 
the  power  of  complete  self-destruction.  This 
Is  the  power  if  choice,  the  trag«]y  and  the 
glory  of  man 

It  falls  to  us  to  make  sure  mankind 
chooses  survival  RaUficatlon  of  the  Nu- 
clear NonproliferaUon  Treaty  is  a  mean- 
ingful step  In  that  direction. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 


ORG.\NIZED  CRIME  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  an 
Jar.uary  15.  1969.  I  introduced  S  30.  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969." 
which  was  c<>«p<}nsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr  Hruska)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervin  At  that  time.  I  Indicated  that  I 
woold  at  a  later  date  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  explain  in  greater  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  S.  30. 

At  this  point.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Allen  ■  be  added  as  a  coeponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

r      QCVELoPMENT    .jF      .RU^.NIZED    CSIME 

Mr  vfcCIEUAN  Mr  President, 
Am(*r1can.s  have  had  to  contend  with 
some  form  of  organized  crime  .since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic  We  tend  to 
forjet.  or  perhaps  romanticize,  the  early 
piraU's.  the  revolutionary  smugglers,  the 
19th-century  frontier  marauders,  and 
the  mobs  of  our  fledgling  cities,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  these  groups  were 
the  frontrunners  of  todays  sprawling 
crlmlnaJ  cartels 

The  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
moreover,  saw  the  rise  of  the  great  city- 
wide  gang  combinations  and  the  Intense 
rivalry  of  these  groups  which  led  to  open 
gang  wars  in  the  era  of  prohibition.  As 
Important    as    these    early    bearinnlngs 


were,  nevertheless.  It  remained  for 
Charles  'Lucky"  Luciano,  the  great  con- 
soUdator.  to  bring  the  various  factions 
together,  and,  through  the  unique 
strength  of  La  Cosa  Noatra's  familylike 
structure,  forge  the  confederation  that 
today  Ls  dominant  In  organized  crime 
everywhere.  And  It  is  this  confederation 
which  today  epitomizes,  11  It  does  not 
exhaust,  the  concept  of  organized  crime, 
that  must  be  understood  if  organized 
crime  In  the  United  States  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

n      INTISNAL    STSnCTUlUt    or    OSOANIZCD    CRI.Me 

The  most  Influential  core  groups  of 
organized  crime,  the  "families"  of  i^ 
Coea  Nostra,  operate  in  New  York,  Ncv^ 
Jersey.  Illinois.  Louisiana,  Michigan 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. J  Edgar  Hoover,  has  eetimatt'd 
overall  strength  of  these  groups  at  5,000 
of  which  2.000  are  In  the  New  York  area 
alone.  These  groups,  coupled  with  their 
allies  and  employees,  constitute  the  heart 
of  organized  crime  In  the  United  States 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart,  listing  the  principal 
"families  '  by  the  name  of  the  leader  and 
area  of  activity,  be  printed  as  exhibit  i 
in  the  Rkcord  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Each  of  these  22 
core  groups  Is  known  as  a  "family."  Mem- 
bership varies  from  700  down  to  20.  Most 
clUes  have  only  one  family;  New  York 
City  has  five  Family  organization  is  ra- 
tionally designed  with  an  integrated  .^et 
of  positions  geared  to  maximize  profits 
and  to  protect  its  members — particulaiiv 
Its  leadership — from  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity Unlike  the  criminal  gangs  of  the 
past,  the  organization  functions  regard- 
less of  Individual  personnel  changes;  no 
one  Individual  is  indispensable.  The  kiU- 
Ing  of  Jesse,  for  example,  virtually  ended 
the  James  gang;  the  deportation  of  Lu- 
ciano merely  resulted  in  the  leadersiup 
of  his  New  York  family  passing  to  Viio 
Genovese,  who  only  recently  died  in  a 
Federal  pnson 

The  hierarchical  structure  of  the  fam- 
ilies closely  parallels  that  of  Mafia 
groups  that  operated  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury on  the  island  of  Sicily.  Each  famiiy 
is  headed  by  a  "boss."  whose  pnmarv 
functions  are  the  maintenance  of  orde. 
and  the  maximization  of  profit  Beneath 
each  boss  is  an  underboss."  He  collects 
information  for  the  boss;  he  relays  mes- 
sages to  him  and  passes  his  instructions 
to  underlings.  On  the  same  level  with 
the  underboss  is  the  "consigllere, "  who 
IS  often  an  elder  member  of  the  family 
partially  retired,  whose  .ludgment  i> 
valued.  Below  him  are  the  "capore- 
eime.  ■  who  serve  either  as  buffers  be- 
tween top  men  and  lower  level  person- 
nel or  as  chiefs  of  operating  units  As 
buffers,  they  are  used  to  maintain  Insu- 
lation from  the  investigative  procedures 
of  the  police  To  maintain  their  insula- 
tion, the  leaders  avoid  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  workers.  All  commands, 
information,  complaints,  and  money  flow 
back  and  forth  through  buffers. 
The  need  to  be  able  to  Intercept  or 
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overhear  these  otherwise  Inaooessible 
communications,  as  it  is  now  permitted 
under  title  IH  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968.  is  abundantly  clear. 
for  the  leaders  perform  no  criminal 
overt  acts  that  can  be  witnessed  by  the 
police  or  citizens,  who  are  not  involved 
themselves.  Live  testimony  from  insiders 
IS  rare  and  incriminating  documents  are 
seldom  kept  or  rarely  accessible.  There- 
fore, some  substitute,  such  as  the  prod- 
uct of  electronic  surveillance,  is  crucial. 
I  am  thus  heartened  that  the  new  Attor- 
ney General  has  promised  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  and  to  use  this 
antlcrime  weapon  that  Congress  enacted 
last  year. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday, 
in  Alderisio  against  the  United  States, 
may  have  the  tendency — if  not  the  ef- 
fect— to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  detection  and  of  gathering 
evidence.  I  hope  that  Is  not  the  purpose 
and  the  intent  of  the  Court.  I  hDi}e,  too, 
that  title  in  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
of  last  year  will  be  held  valid  and  that 
this  instnmientality  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  law  enforcement  officials, 
particularly  for  use  in  combating  orga- 
nized and  syndicated  crime.  I  shall  on 
a  later  occasion  discuss  what,  if  any. 
legislative  action  Is  open  to  use  to  miti- 
gate the  possible  harmful  effects  of  the 
case. 

Below  the  caporegime  are  the  "soldatl" 
or  the  "button"  men.  They  actually  oper- 
ate the  particular  illicit  enterprise,  using 
as  their  employees  the  street-level  per- 
sonnel of  organized  crime.  These  em- 
ployees, however,  have  little  insulation 
from  the  traditional  police  operations  of 
patrol  and  detection.  They  are  those  who 
are  most  often  arrested,  for,  as  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  noted,  they 
take  bets,  drive  trucks,  answer  tele- 
phones, sell  narcotics,  tend  the  stills, 
work  In  the  stills,  or  operate  legitimate 
businesses." 

There  is  a  tendency  to  view  organized 
1  rime  as  embracing  only  those  groups 
engaged  in  gambling,  narcotics,  loan 
sharking,  or  other  Illegal  businesses.  This 
is  useful  since  it  distinguishes  ad  hoc 
youth  gangs,  groups  of  pickpockets,  and 
professional  criminals  generally.  Never- 
theless, there  are  at  least  two  Eispects  of 
high  level  organized  crime  that  charac- 
terize it  as  a  unique  form  of  criminal 
activity.  To  this  degree,  the  nature  of 
organized  crime  is  Independent  of  any 
particular  criminal  activity. 

Two  positions  in  the  organized  crime 
-roup  make  it  substantltilly  different 
from  other  criminal  operations:  the  "en- 
forcer" and  the  "corrupter."  Other  crim- 
inal groups  that  operate  together  over  a 
iieriod  of  time  may  allocate  functions 
among  particular  members.  But  these 
two  positions  are  not  routinely  found  In 
f'ther  criminal  groupings.  It  is  on  this 
basis,  therefore,  that  organized  crime 
-:  roups  differ  from  professional  criminal 
-•roups  generally;  it  Is  on  this  basis,  too, 
that  the  imlque  challenge  presented  by 
iiftanlzed  crime  must  be  evaluated. 

The  "enforcer's"  duty  is  to  maintain 
organizational  integrity  by  arranging  for 
the  maiming  and  killing  of  recalcitrant 
members  or  potential  witnesses  against 
the  group.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  example, 


testified  about  a  "particular  case  where 
they  kidnaped  a  man  they  thought  was 
not  to  be  trusted."  He  said: 

They  bung  him  on  a  butcher's  hook  for 
three  days  and  tortured  him  until  he  died. 

Today,  however,  most  of  the  destruc- 
tive energies  of  organized  crime  are  no 
longer  dissipated  on  Internal  strife;  they 
are  concentrated  on  Its  outside  enemies. 
The  scope  of  the  violence  for  which  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  responsible  is  aptly 
Illustrated  by  the  niunber  of  known 
gangland  killings  in  Chicago.  Since  1919, 
there  have  been  over  1,000  such  murders, 
and  while  the  police  clearance  rate  for 
homicides  generally  approaches  90  per- 
cent, here  only  a  handful  have  been 
solved.  This  is  an  intolerable  degree  of 
immimity  from  legal  accoimtabillty. 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  was  right 
when  he  observed  that  this  state  of  af- 
fairs denies  to  the  law  abiding  "due  proc- 
ess of  law." 

The  "corrupter,"  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  establish  relations  with  those 
public  officials  and  other  influential  per- 
sons whose  assistance  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  organization's  overall  goals. 
Through  these  positions,  each  group 
seeks  to  guarantee  its  continuing  exist- 
ence. Each  represents  a  defense  mecha- 
nism against  the  various  attempts  of  so- 
ciety to  control  the  group.  Viewed 
negatively,  these  functions  protect  the 
group;  viewed  positively,  these  functions 
threaten  society. 

The  highest  niling  body  of  the  22 
families  is  the  commission.  This  body 
serves  as  a  combination  legislature,  su- 
preme court,  board  of  directors,  and  arbi- 
tration panel.  The  commission  is  the 
ultimate  authority  on  organizational  and 
jurisdictional  disputes.  Only  the  Nation's 
most  powerful  families  compose  it.  but  it 
has  authority  over  all.  Its  composition 
has  varied  from  nine  to  12  men.  Cur- 
rently, seven  families  are  represented: 
three  from  New  York  City,  one  each  from 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo.  Detroit,  and  Chi- 
cago. The  commission  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative or  elected  body.  Members  are 
not  equals.  Those  with  longer  tenure, 
larger  families,  or  greater  wealth,  all  ex- 
ercise more  authority  and  command 
greater  respect. 

m.  GAMBLING 

Organized  crime,  which  has.  of  course, 
never  limited  itself  to  one  particular  ac- 
tivity, finds  its  greatest  source  of  reve- 
nue today  In  syndicated  gambling.  Its 
estimated  annual  net  take  is  placed  at 
$7  billion. 

Professional  gambling  perfiges  from 
simple  lotteries  to  bcRJfcmaklng  on  horse 
or  sports  events.  Most  large  sliun  areas, 
for  example,  have  within  them  some 
form  of  a  lottery  known  as  nimibers. 
Bets  are  placed  on  any  three-digit  niun- 
bers  from  one  to  1,000.  The  mathemati- 
cal odds  of  winning  are  1,000  to  one.  Yet 
seldom,  however,  is  the  payoff  over  500 
to  one,  and  then,  on  cut  nim;ibers,  which 
are  played  more  frequently  than  others, 
usually  for  superstitious  reasons,  It  is 
even  less.  The  gambler  thus  seldom 
gambles.  In  addition,  he  hedges  his  bet 
by  a  complicated  layoff  system.  Assum- 
ing an  honest  payoff — often  not  the 
case — the  ultimate  effect  of  the  racket  is 
to  drain  the  work  income  of  sltim  resi- 


dents away  from  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
health,  and  education. 

The  professional  bookmaker,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  at  least  the  virtue  of 
exploiting  primarily  those  who  can  af- 
ford it.  Yet  he  seldom  gambles  either. 
He  gives  track  odds  or  less  without  track 
expenses,  pays  no  taxes.  Is  Invariably 
better  caoitalized  or  'lays  off"  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  bets  with  other  gam- 
blers, takes  credit  bets  to  stimulate  the 
play,  and  finally  may  even  fix  the  event 
by  corrupting  private  and  professional 
spotrts. 

Police  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
against  the  gambling  operator  is  widely 
hampered  by  the  use  of  such  innovations 
as  "flash  paper."  Records  of  gambling 
operations  are  often  kept  on  this  highly 
combustile  paper  which  is  immediately 
ignited  with  the  touch  of  a  cigarette.  I 
note.  too.  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is  only  now 
placing  some  of  its  classifled  documents 
on  paper  of  this  type,  which  Instead  of 
igniting,  dissolves  when  placed  in  water. 
Called  "rice  paper."  its  use  has  been 
common  in  organized  crime  gambling 
activity  for  years.  It  is  surely  an  ironic 
commentary  on  our  National  Govern- 
ment that  the  forces  of  organized  crime 
could  be  considered  either  technological- 
ly more  advanced  or  more  irmovatlve. 

IV.    NARCOTICS 

Next  to  professional  gambling,  most 
law-enforcement  officials  agree  that  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotics, chiefly  heroin,  Is  organized  crime's 
major  illegal  activity.  Its  estimated  take 
is  $350  million  a  year.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  known  heroin  users  are  in  New 
York  City.  Others  are  located  primarily 
in  our  other  large  metropolitlan  areas, 
including  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Detroit. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newark,  and. 
as  we  all  know  only  too  well.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Within  the  cities,  addiction  is 
generally  concentrated  in  areas  with  low- 
average  income,  poor  housing,  and  high 
delinquency  rates.  The  addict  himself  is 
likely  to  be  male,  21  to  30,  poorly  edu- 
cated, unskilled,  and  a  member  of  a  dis- 
advantaged minority  group.  Addiction 
today,  unlike  yesterday,  is  largely  a 
disease  of  the  decaying  inner  city.  The 
death  toll  from  narcotics  in  New  York 
City  alone  nms  over  100  per  year. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
the  addict  himself  is  involved.  The  cost 
narcotics  varies,  but  it  is  seldom  low 
enough  to  permit  the  typical  addict  to 
obtain  the  money  for  drugs  by  lawful 
means.  Estimates  of  the  percentage  of 
the  street  theft  in  our  large  cities  caused 
by  addiction  run  to  50  percent:  although 
the  figure  cannot  be  accurately  assessed, 
it  is  clear  that  it  Is  high.  Thus,  addiction 
in  the  ghetto  seriously  affects  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  whole  city. 

Recent  surveys  of  attitudes  qf  people 
living  in  the  Harlem  and  Watts  areas  of 
New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles,  for 
exsmiple,  ranked  crime  and  drug  addic- 
tion with  housing  and  economic  condi- 
tions as  the  most  serious  problems  faced 
in  the  ghetto. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  need  for  social 
action  in  the  direction  of  the  medical 
and  psychological  treatment  of  the  ad- 
dict himself  and  the  general  improve- 
ment  of    the   social   envirorunent    that 
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helps  to  produce  him    In  reco^ltlon  of 
this  need,   I  Introduced  3  years  ago  S 
2191.  which  became  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation    Act    of    1966     AlthouKh 
two-thirds  of  the  men  and  90  percent  of 
the  women  now  serving  time  here  In  the 
District  are  addicts,   for  the  most  part 
hooked  on  heroin,  little  has  been  done  to 
implement  this  act.  Myrl  Alexander,  of 
the  Federal  prison  system,  puts  at  600 
cases    per    year    the    estimated    annual 
commitment  ability  under  this  act.  yet 
the  program  took  in  only  305  individuals 
from  October  1967  through  June  196fl  It 
certainly  has  not  received   the  kind  of 
priority   treatment   we   might   have  e.x- 
pected   As  with  title  Ills  ?rant  of  wire- 
tapping  authority,    the    E)epartment    of 
Justice   hao  indeed   picked   and   chosen 
what  it  would  Implement 

The  narcotic  traffic  on  the  east  coast 
is  fun  by  organized  crime,  and  the  prod- 
uct Is  EXiropean  In  origin  Grown  in  Tur- 
key, diverted   from   legitimate  markets, 
refined. in  the  Near  East  and  FYancp.  the 
berolp..  IS     finally    .smuggled     into     the 
United  Sutes.  The  importers,  generally 
top    men    In    organized    crime,    do    not 
handle  and   .^eldom  see  a  shipment  of 
heroin,  their  role  Is  strictly  supervisory 
and  financial    Note,  again,  the  ab.sence 
of  overt  criminal  acts  subiect  to  obser- 
vation using  traditional  patrol  or  detec- 
tive techniques  of  investigation   Fear  of 
retribution,  which  can  be  swift  and  final. 
and  a  code  of  silence  protect  them  from 
exposure.     Through     persons     working 
under  their  direction,  the  heroin  is  dis- 
tributed to  high-level  whole.salers.   low- 
level  wholesalers  are  at  the  next  eche- 
lon;  finally,  pushers,  often  addicts,  and 
the  addicts  themselves  make  up  the  la.st 
ring    Law  enforcement  is  at  all  levels 
difficult,   mo6t   difficult   at    the   highest 
The  classic  police  function^;  of  patrol  and 
detection,  traditionally  understood,  have 
had  Uttle  impact  on  the  traffic   Danger- 
ous undercover  operations  and  the  use  of 
Informants,  who  work  from  the  inside 
are  essential.  The  top  men  are  hard  to 
identify:   they  always  have  a  shield  of 
people  in  front  of  them,  and  by  not  han- 
dling the  drugs,  they  incur  no  direct  lia- 
bility for  possession,  sale,  or  other  pro- 
hibited acts   Generally,  they  are  vulner- 
able only  through  the  conspiracy  laws, 
and  this  requires  iive  testimoy  of  an  in- 
sider or  a  substitute   There  are  no  overt 
acts  for  the  police  or  citizens,  otherwise 
not  involved,  normally  to  observe. 
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Most   law-enforcement   officials  agree 
that  loan  sharking  is  ors^anized  crime's 
next  major  illegal  activity   Its  estimated 
take  IS  $3.50  million  a  year    Like   nar- 
cotics, loan  sharking  is  orcanized  in  a 
hierarchial  structure.  At  the  top  is  the 
boss   who   lends   to   trusted   lieutenants 
large  sums  of  cash  usually  at  the  rate 
of  1  percent  per  week    Under  the  lieu- 
tenants are  street-level  loan  sharks  who 
deal  directly  with  the  debtors   The  rate 
varies,    but    is   normally   .5    percent   per 
week.   Occasionally,   the   lieutenant   will 
make  large  ioar^s  himself— in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  million  The  .setup  also  "in- 
volves -steerers."  who  will  direct  possible 
borrowers  to  the  loan  sharks    These  in- 
dividuals can  be  anyon«  who  comes  into 
contact  with  large  numbers  of  people 


Finally,  there  is  the  "enforcer."  who 
sees  to  It  that  the  debts  are  paid    The 
victims  of   loan   sharks  come   from   all 
segments    of   .society     The    professional 
man.    the   industrialist — particularly   in 
the  areas  of  high  competition  like  the 
garment     industry— contractors,     stock 
brokers,     bar    and    restaurant    owners, 
dockworkers,   laborers,  narcotic  addicts, 
bettors,     and     bookmakers     themselves' 
There  is  an  indication,  too,  that  the  loan 
shark,    through    his    financing    services, 
makes  possible  many  of  the  activities  of 
profe.ssional  criminals  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  organized  crime  The  profes- 
sional, moreo\er.  accounus  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  certain  categories  of 
-so-called     "street     crime."     particularly 
theft    Again,    we  see  the  close  relation 
between  street  and  organized  crime. 

Only  two  prerequisites  are  required  to 
make  anyone  a  potential  victim  of  a  loan 
shark  a  pressing  need  for  ready  cash 
and  no  access  to  regular  channels  of 
credit— thus  demonstrating  the  exploi- 
tive character  of  organized  crime.  Re- 
payTnent  is  compelled  by  force  Often 
debtors  in  over  their  heads  are  pressed 
into  criminal  acts  to  pay  off,  including 
embezzlement,  acting  as  a  numbers 
writer,  or  a  fingerman  for  a  burglary 
ring 

VI      INFIl-rRATION    OP    LECmMATE    BUSINTSS 

Legitimate   business   is   another   area 
into  which  organized  crime  has  begim 
most  recently  and  widely  to  extend  Its 
influence    In  most  cities.  It  now  domi- 
nates the  fields  of  jukebox  and  vending 
macliLne  distribution.  Laundry  services, 
liquor  and  beer  distribution,  nightclubs, 
food  wholesaling,  record  manufacturing, 
the  garment  Industry  and  a  host  of  othei^ 
legitimate  lines  of  endeavor  have  been 
invaded  and  taken  over.  The  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 
Cnme    m    Interstau?    Commerce,    under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
noted  in  1952  that  the  following  indus- 
tries   had    been    invaded:     advertising, 
amusement,  appliances,  automobile,  bak- 
ing, ballrooms,  bowling  alleys,  bankmg 
basketball,  boxing,  cigarette  distribution.' 
coal,       communications.       construction 
drugstores,  electrical  ^-quipment.  florists' 
food,  football,  garment,  ans.  hotels    im- 
port-export, insurance,  jukebox,  laundn-, 
liquor,  loan,  news  services,  newspapers 
oil.   paper  products,    radio,   real   estate! 
restaurants,   scrap   shipping,   steel   sur- 
plus, television,  theaters,  and  transpor- 
tation 

Often  It  IS  the  small  or  marginal  busi- 
nessman who  IS  most  easily  subject  to 
invasion  by  organized  cnme    Or^'anlzed 
cnme  seems  to  act   like  a  vulture  that 
preys  on  those  otherwise  made  vulner- 
able by  many  of  the  economic  develop- 
ments of  the  last  half  century  It  is  most 
disturbing,  however,  to  hear,  as  we  have 
recently  from  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Pre.sldent  Robert  W    Haack,  that  there 
IS  a  question  whether  or  nut  organized 
crime  may  have  beyun  ro  penetrate  secu- 
rities Arms  and  the  stock  exchange  it- 
self  Apparently,  no  area  of  buslne.ss  ac- 
tivity is  immune  from  its  tira.sping  claws. 
Control  of  bu.siness  concerns  has  been 
acquired  by  the  sub-rosa  investment  of 
profits  acquired  from  illegal  ventures  ac- 
cepting busmess  interests  m  payment  of 


gambling  or  loan  shark  debts,  but,  most 
often,  by  using  various  forms  of  extor- 
tion.  Usually,   after  Ukeover.  such  de- 
faulted loans  are  liquidated  by  profes- 
sional arsonists  burning  the  business  and 
then  collecting  the  insurance  or  by  vari- 
ous bankruptcy  fraud  techniques,  which 
are  called  "scam."  An  estimated  250  such 
scam  operations  are  pulled  off  each  year 
netting  around  $200,000  per  Job.  Often 
however,   the  organization,   using  force 
and  fear,  will  attempt  to  secure  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  service  or  product  of  the 
business.  When  the  campaign  is  succes.s- 
ful.   the  organization  begins  to  extract 
a  premium  price  from  customers    Pur- 
chases by  Infiltrated  businesses  are  al- 
ways made  from  specified  allied  firm^ 
With  its  extensive  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate   business,    organized    crime    thu.s 
po.ses  a  new  threat  to  the  American  eco- 
nomic system.  The  proper  functioning  of 
a  free  economy  requires  that  economic 
decisions  be  made  by  persons  free  to  e.x- 
erclse  their  own  judgment.  Force  or  fear 
limits  choice,  ultimately  reduces  quality 
and    Increases    prices.    When    organized 
crime  moves  into  a  business,  it  usually 
brings  to  that  venture  all  the  technique> 
of   violence   and   intimidation   which   it 
used  in  its  Illegal  businesses.  Competitors 
can   be  effectively  eliminated  and  cus- 
tomers can   be   effectively   confined  to 
sponsored  suppliers.  The  result  Is  more 
unwholesome  than  other  monopolies  be- 
cause   the    newly    dominated    concern  < 
position    does    not    rest    on    economic 
superiority. 

vn     TAKEOVER   OF  LECmMATE   tTNIONS 

Closely    paralleling    its    takeover    of 
legitimate   businesses,   organized   crime 
has  moved  into  legitimate  unions.  Con- 
trol of  labor  supply  through  control  of 
unions  can  prevent  the  unionization  of 
some  industries  or  can  guarantee  sweet- 
heart contracts  in  others.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  for  theft  from  union  fund.'; 
extortion  through  the  threat  of  economic 
pressure,  and  the  profit  to  be  gained  from 
the  manipulation  of  welfare  and  pension 
funds  and  insurance  contracts.  Tiuckint: 
construction,  and  waterfront  entreprr- 
neurs    have    been    persuaded    for    labor 
peace    to    countenance    gambling,    loan 
sharking   and   pilferage.   All  of  this,  or 
course,  makes  a  mockery  of  much  of  the 
promise  of  the  social  legislation  of  the 
last  half  century. 
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VIII     SUB  VERS  lO.N-    OF   DEMOCRAnC   PROCESSES 

To  exist  and  to  increase  its  profits.  Mr. 
President,  organized  crime  has  found  it 
necessary  to  corrupt  the  Institutions  of 
our  democratic  processes,  something  no 
.society  can  long  tolerate.  Today's  corrup- 
tion Is  less  visible,  more  subtle  and  there- 
fore more  difficult  to  detect  and  assess 
than  the  corruption  of  the  prohibition 
and  earlier  eras.  Organized  crime  oper- 
ates even  in  the  face  of  honest  law  en- 
forcement,  but   It   fiourishes   best   in  a 
climate  of  corruption.  As  the  scope  of 
orgar.lzed  crimes  activities  has  expanded, 
us  efforts  to  corrupt  public  officials  at 
every  le\el  of  government  have  grown 
For  with  the  necessary  expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  private  and  busi- 
ness activity,  its  power  to  corrupt  has 
given   organized   crime   greater  control 
over  matters  affecting  the  evei-yday  life 
of  each  citizen.  The  potential  for  harm 


today  Is  thus  greater  if  only  because  the 
scope  of  governmental  activity  is  greater. 

At  various  times,  organized  crime  has 
been  the  dominant  political  force  In  such 
metropolitan  centers  as  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Miami,  and  New  Orleans,  Only  for- 
tuitous circumstances  prevented  its  take- 
over of  Portland,  Oreg..  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Smaller  communities  such  as  Cicero, 
111 ,  and  Reading.  Pa.,  have  been  virtual 
baronies  of  organized  crime.  This  list  of 
examples  could  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely. 

A  political  leader,  legislator,  police  of- 
ficer, prosecutor,  or  judge  who  owes  al- 
legiance to  organized  crime  cannot 
render  proper  service  to  the  public.  Such 
an  individual  is  no  longer  a  public  serv- 
ant, selected  by  and  accountable  to  the 
l)eople,  as  democracy  demands;  he  is  the 
servant  of  a  small  class  of  professional 
criminals.  Accustomed  to  accepting 
bribes  from  a  criminal  organization,  such 
public  servants  will  soon  begin  to  expect 
side  payments  for  acts  done  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  Such  an  official  will 
soon  lose  any  sense  of  allegiance  to  the 
public  or  to  the  moral  standards  which 
cood  government  demands. 

IX      l-NDERMININC    THE     SOCIAL    STRUCTDRE 

Organized  crime  seriously  affects  the 
ciuality  of  American  life  in  yet  another 
way.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  In  his  classic 
dissent  in  Olmstead  v.  United  States  (277 
U.S.  438.  485  <1928),  rightly  suggested: 

Our  Government  is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  HI,  It  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  its  example. 

Justice  Brandeis  spoke  in  the  context 
of  lawless  law  enforcement.  There  is, 
however,  another  way  in  which  govern- 
ment teaches  by  example.  Its  failures, 
too.  do  not  go  unnoticed,  especially 
among  the  young,  who  see  what  we  do 
and  seldom  listen  to  what  we  say.  Unlike 
other  successful  criminals  who  operate 
outside  of  an  organization  and  who  re- 
ciulre  anonymity  for  success,  the  top  men 
m  organized  crime  are  well  known  both 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  the 
public.  In  earlier  stages  of  their  careers, 
they  may  have  been  touched  by  law  en- 
forcement, but  once  they  attain  top 
positions  In  the  rackets,  they  acquire  a 
liigh  degree  of  immimity  from  legal  ac- 
countability. The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  described 
the  impact  of  this  process  on  the  child 
of  the  ghetto  in  these  terms: 

With  the  father  absent  and  the  mother 
■.vorklni?.  many  ghetto  children  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  time  on  the  streets — the  streets 
"1  a  crime-ridden,  violence  prone  and  p>ov- 
(Tty-strtcken  world.  The  image  of  success  in 
this  world  is  not  that  of  the  "solid  citizen," 
;he  responsible  husband  and  father,  but 
rather  that  of  the  "hustler"  who  takes  care 
^f  himself  by  exploiting  others.  The  dope 
seller  and  the  numbers  runner  are  the  "suc- 
'  essful"  men  because  their  earnings  far  out- 
strip those  men  who  try  to  climb  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  in  honest  ways. 

Young  people  in  the  ghetto  are  acutely 
oasclous  of  a  system  which  api>ears  to  offer 
rewards  to  those  who  Ulegally  exploit  others, 
nnd  failure  to  those  who  struggle  under  tra- 
flitlonal  responsibilities.  Under  these  clr- 
'umstances.  many  adopt  exploitation  and 
the  "hustle"  as  a  way  of  life,  dlsclaiznlng 
both  work  and  marriage  In  favor  of  casual 
and  temporary  liaisons.  This  pattern  rein- 
forces   Itself    from    one    generation    to    the 


next,  creating  a  "culture  of  poverty"  and 
an  Ingrained  cynicism  about  society  and  Its 
institutions. 

As  part  of  organized  crime,  an  ambi- 
tious young  man  thus  knows  that  he  can 
rise  from  bodyguard  and  hood  to  pillar 
of  the  community,  giving  to  charities 
dispensing  i^litical  favors,  sending  his 
boys  to  Wes|Point  and  his  girls  to  debu- 
tante balls. /The  result  of  all  of  this  was 
summed  \^  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  in  these  terms : 

In  many  ways  organized  crime  Is  the  most 
sinister  kind  of  crime  in  America.  The  men 
who  control  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
with  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  hon- 
est and  hardworking  businessmen,  by  col- 
lecting usury  from  those  In  financial 
plight,  by  maiming  or  murdering  those 
who  oppose  them,  by  bribing  those  who 
are  sworn  to  destroy  them.  Organized 
crime  Is  not  merely  a  few  preying  ujjon  a 
few.  In  a  very  real  sense  It  Is  dedicated  by 
subverting  not  only  American  institutions, 
but  the  very  decency  and  Integrity  that  are 
the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. As  the  leaders  of  Cosa  Nostra  and 
their  racketeering  allies  pursue  their  con- 
spiracy unmolested,  In  open  and  continu- 
ous defiance  of  the  law,  they  preach  a  ser- 
mon that  all  too  many  Americans  heed: 
The  government  Is  for  sale;  lawlessness  is 
the  road  to  wealth;  honesty  is  a  pitfall  and 
morality  a  trap  for  suckers. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  reverse  the 
trend  of  growth  of  the  menace  to  our 
society,  it,  an  enemy  within,  will  surely 
destroy  us. 

X.    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  President,  up  until  this  point,  I 
have  discussed  the  development  and  im- 
pact of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States.  I  shotild  now  like  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  attempts  of  law  enforce- 
ment, chiefly  the  Federal  effort,  to  arrest 
and  reverse  its  growth. 

To  understand  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  our  Nation  today,  we 
must  first  understand  the  problems  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  a  stable, 
homogeneous,  pioneer,  primarily  agri- 
cultural community  of  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  and  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  meeting  those  problems  with 
the  legal  doctrines  and  institutions  in- 
herited from  17th-  and  18th-century 
England,  We  must  then  understand  the 
problems  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  mobile,  modern,  heterogeneous, 
urban,  industrial  community  of  today 
and  the  difficulties  involved  in  meeting 
those  problems  with  legal  doctrines  and 
legal  institutions  first  inherited  from 
England  and  then  adapted  to  an  Ameri- 
can society  of  the  last  century. 

We  inherited  from  England  a  medieval 
system  of  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  con- 
stables, devised  originally  for  a  rural 
society,  but  easily  adapted  to  pioneer 
rural  conditions.  We  had  no  professional 
police  force  then.  Its  emergence,  more- 
over, was  slow.  The  Colonies  at  first 
adopted  the  British  constabulary-night 
watch  system,  which  consisted  of  iso- 
lated constables  in  the  daytime  and  night 
watchmen  in  the  evening.  Not  imtil  1844 
was  a  unified  day  and  night  police  force 
established,  first  in  New  York  City,  The 
primary  function  of  these  police  force 


officers  was  patrol,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  on  the  street. 

In  a  simpler  society,  offenses  normally 
occurred  between  neighbors.  No  special- 
ized law  enforcement  force  system  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  put  it  this  way : 

In  the  prelndustrlal  age,  village  societies 
were  closely  integrated.  Everyone  knew  even- 
one  else's  affairs  and  character;  the  laws  and 
rules  Of  society  were  generally  familiar  and 
were  Identical  with  the  moral  and  ethical 
precepts  taught  by  parents,  school  masters, 
and  the  church.  If  not  by  the  clergy  and  the 
village  elders,  the  peace  was  kept,  more  or  less 
Informally,  by  law  magistrates  (usually  local 
squires  I  and  constables.  These  in  the  begin- 
ning were  merely  the  magistrates'  agents, 
literally  "citizens  on  duty" — the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  community  serving  In  turn  Not 
until  the  19th  century  did  policing  even 
have  a  distinct  name.  Until  then  it  would 
have  been  largely  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  informal  peacekeeping  and  the  for- 
mal system  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice.  The  real  outlaws — murderers,  high- 
waymen and  their  Ilk — were  handled  mostly 
by  the  military  when  normal  procedures  for 
crime  control  were  unsuccessful. 

This  is.  of  course,  not  true  today.  When 
the  patrol  force  fails  to  prevent  a  crime, 
or  apprehend  the  offender  during  its 
commission,  the  police  must  lely  instead 
upon  investigation:  The  detective  func- 
tion, whose  development,  too.  has  been 
slow.  It  was  not.  for  example,  until  1842, 
13  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Met- 
ropohtan  Police  in  England,  that  a  small 
body  was  detached  for  detective  work, 
and  not  until  1878  that  the  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Department  was  formally 
created.  The  use  of  the  tools  of  science, 
moreover,  has  only  become  common 
within  the  last  half  centurj-.  Even  so, 
scientific  crime  detection,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  noted,  "iwpu- 
lar  fiction  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, at  present  is  a  limited  tool."  Every 
sizable  department  today  thus  has  a 
corps  of  investigative  specialists  whose 
job  it  is  to  solve  crimes  by  questioning 
victims,  suspects,  and  witnesses  and  by 
accumulating  physical  evidence  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  Yet  note  that  the 
model  around  which  the  patrol  and  de- 
tective functions  have  developed  has 
been  essentially  the  traditional  common 
law  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery, larceny,  and  the  rest,  which  usually 
occur  as  a  single  incident,  not  in  any  way 
part  of  an  overall  course  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. It  is  around  these  offenses,  toO, 
that  our  criminal  law  and  procedure  has 
evolved.  These  developments,  in  addition, 
have  been  colored  by  yet  another  im- 
portant factor. 

When  we  began  to  build  an  American 
criminal  law  with  received  English  mate- 
rials, as  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  has  rightly 
observed : 

The  memory  of  the  contests  between  courts 
and  crown  in  17th  century  England,  of  the 
abuse  of  prosecutions  by  Stuart  Kings,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  criminal  law  might 
be  used  as  an  agency  of  religious  persecu- 
tion and  political  subjection  was  still  fresh. 

The  chief  problem  thus  seemed  to  be 
how  to  hold  down  punitive  justice  and 
protect  the  individual  from  oppression 
rather  than  how  to  make  the  criminal 
law  an  effective  agency  for  securing  dem- 
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ocratlcally  determined  soclaJ  Interests 
already  limited  subetantlally  by  a  bill  at 
rtghta.  Ignored  entirely  wa*  the  possl- 
blUty  of  the  growth  of  a  phenomenon 
such  as  organized  crime  Indeed  a  spe- 
clAllaed  law  enforcement  response  to  the 
challenge  of  organized  crime— putting 
aside  Federal  action  in  specialized 
areas— Is  beet  dated  from  the  1935  special 
rackets  InvestlgaUon  conducted  In  New 
York  County  by  Thomas  E  Dewey  at  the 
dlrecUon  of  Oov.  Herbert  H  Lehman 
f  » "™*'*^y  resulted  In  the  development 
of  the  "rackets  bureau  concept '  which 
underUes  such  State  and  Federal  acUv- 
Ity  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission  apUy  summed  up  the  history 
of  law  enforcements  eCTortfi  to  deal  with 
organized  crime  In  these  tragic  words 

Inve«Ugmtlon  and  prosecution  or  orga- 
maed  criminal  group,  in  the  20th  century 
ha*  aeldom  proceeded  on  a  continuous  in- 
stltutlonaJlzed  baat.    Public  interest  and  de- 

Tr^J^  "^1'°"  ^'^*  ''^^'"^  f"8h  level, 
spOradlMny.  but.  until  recenUy.  spurta  of 
concentrated  law  enforcement  activity  have 
been  ol lowed  by  decreasing  interest  and  ap- 
plication of  resourcea 


And  what  has  been  true  ifpneraJIy  Is 
only  a  litUe  less  true  on  the  Federal 
level. 

Federal  attention  wa.s.  of  course  fo- 
cused on  organized  crime  during  the  pro- 

^n?i  °.?  ?*  "^^  ^^^^  amendment  went 
into  effect  on  January  16.  1920  And  tt-,e 
Volstead  Act  that  Implemented  the 
amendment  passed  over  Wilsons  sur- 
prise veto.  But  the  Congress  never  ap- 
propriated more  than  token  enforcement 
T'^'iL'^!!.-  ^"  '^20.  prohibition  agents 
numbered  only  1.520.  and  as  late  as  1930 
they  numbered  only  2.836 

Assuming  the  job  could  have  been 
done  under  any  circumstances.  :t  is  clear 
that  prohibition  was  doomed  to  failure 
on  this  score  alone 

thJ^^"',*"*'^  '"^■''  ^*  P"'  graphicallv  if 
the  whole  army  of  agents  ;n  1 929 "had 
been  mustered  along  the  coa^n  and  bor- 
ders to  prevent  rum  running,  there  would 
nave  been  one  man  to  patrol  everv   1' 

TJ.H^J'^  'l^^^-  ^^'^^  headland,  forest 
and  river  front  Federal  enforcement  in 
short  consisted  chieP.y  of  uttering  re- 
sounding platitudes  on  the  virtues  of  law 
observance  Indeed,  its  chief  prosecutive 
success,  the  conviction  of  Al  Capone  was 
for  ta.x  evasion.  Instead  of  rum  running 

^LV'^  if^^'-    '^'   ^^<^^^^J    Govern 
ment  turned  away  from  organized  crime 
almost  altogether 

At  the  close  of  Worid  War  n  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion turned  its  attention  to  organized 
crime  With  the  inauguration  of  a  form^ 
'^'^i  f^^y  program  in  March  1944 
which  led  to  an  all-out  invesugation  of 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Capone  gang 
It  was  during  this  investigation,  too  that 
the    then    Attorney    General.    Tom    C 

iMf^f^"?!?'  *"**  obtained  the  author- 
ity of  President  Harry  s  Truman  to  use 
wiretapping  in  domestic  cases,  saving 
that  he  felt  their  use  was  -Imperative  • 
The  result  was  a  series  of  major  cases 
embracing  a  million -dollar  extortion 
plot  In  the  moving  picture  industry  one 
of   which   Included   Paul   DeLucJa    Ca- 


pone s  successor  and  then  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Neverthless,  the  beginning  of  national 
attention  and  action  la  best  dated  from 
the  1950  Attorney  General's  Conference 
on  Organized  Crime,  which  was  called 
by  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Orath  at  the  urging  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  American  Municipal 
AssociaUon.  National  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Law  Officers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

Law    enforcement    ofHclals    from    all 
over  the  NaUon  met  In  Washington  on 
February  15.  1950.  to  consider  the  grow- 
ing scope  of  organized  crime,  particu- 
larly Interstate  gambling.  The  consen- 
sus then  seemed  to  be  that  things  were 
getting  out  of  hand.  It  was  all  "too  big." 
The  "assistance"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   was    needed.    Some    people,    of 
course,  as  now.  dissented.  A  prosecutor 
from  a  large  mldwestem  city  said  that 
he  had  "never  received  any  evidence"  of 
the  "syndicate."  There  was  no  "orga- 
nized gambling"  in  his  city.  It  was  really 
not  such  "a  bad  place  "  But  Chicago's 
Otto  Kemer  did  not  represent  the  ma- 
Joritj'  Tlew,  and  the  conference  made  a 
series    of    important    recommendations, 
perhaps   the   most   important  of  which 
was  that  pending  legislation,  authoriz- 
ing    an     Investigation     into    organized 
crime  by  a  Senate  Select  Committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver.   of   Tennessee,   be   supported. 
It  Wiis  thus  only  a  .short  time  later  that 
the  Senate  special  committee  began  its 
hearings  Over  800  witnesses,  from  neariy 
every  State  and  all  major  metropolitan 
areas,   were  heard  and  the  concern  of 
many   such    communities   was   aroused 
Chicago,  incidentally,  was  found  to  be 
the  center  of  a  national  race-wire  service 
Chicago,  too.  was  not  found  to  be  free  of 
gambling    On    the   South    Side,   it   was 
found  that  pohcy  wheels  grossed  in  ex- 
cess of  $150  million  over  the  5-year  period 
mst  before  the  hearings 

The  work  of  the  committee  covered  all 
aspects  of  organized  crime — gambling, 
narcotics.  Inflltiation  in'o  business,  polit- 
ical and  law-enforcement  corruption. 
For  the  first  time.  too.  It  focused  nation- 
wide attention  on  the  Mafia,  which  It 
found  to  be  the  cement  "  that  held  to- 
gether the  national  structure  of  or- 
ganized crune  But  if  the  facts  were 
dramatically  brought  out  by  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  little  permanent  value,  in 
terms  of  legi.slation  or  executive  action, 
was  accomplished  Few  of  the  commit- 
tees important  legislative  or  executive 
reorganizations  were  adopted.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  establish  in  1954, 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section,  but  it  was  then  woefully  under- 
staffed Indeed,  by  1957.  when  the  in- 
famous Apalachln  conference  occurred  it 
had  but  10  attorneys. 

Mr  F*resldent,  at  this  point  I  pause  to 
note  that  any  evaluation  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  date  must,  of  course,  employ 
those  statistics  that  are  available,  al- 
though I  fully  recognize  that  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  quantify  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  I  ask.  therefore,  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  basic  daU  In  the 
form  of  tables  on  the  Federal  effort, 
which   exists  only   since  about   1960   In 
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meaningful  form,  appear  In  the  Recori, 
following  my  remarks,  as  exhibit  2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

<8eeexhlblt2.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  r,„ 
November  14.  1957.  Stete  and  Federal 
invesUgators— quite  by  accldent^-dn- 
covered  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Barbara  r 
upstate  New  York  a  gathering  of  at  least 
75  leaders  of  organized  crime  frtwn  even 
section  of  the  Nation.  They.  too.  were 
there,  they  said,  "quite  by  accident"  to 
visit  a  "sick  friend." 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  a  number 
of  Federal  and  State  investlgaUons  were 
launched,  and  Attorney  General  William 
Rodgers  appointed  a  Special  Group  m 
Organized  Crime  in  the  Department  .if 
JusUce  in  April  of  1958.  Regional  offices 
were  established,  intelligence  on  all  of 
the  attendees  was  collected,  and  exten- 
sive grand  jury  investigations  were  cor- 
ducted.  Twenty  of  the  participants  wep 
indicted  for  obstruction  of  lustice  and 
convicted  at  trial,  but  their  convictions 
were  reversed  on  appeal  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. The  work  of  the  Special  Grom 
was  then  transferred  into  the  exist in-^ 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeenne 
Section. 

It  was  during  this  time.  too.  that  the 
Senate  Select   Committee  on   Improp.'r 
Activities  in  the  Labor  and  Management 
Field  under  my  chairmanship  conductod 
Its  investigations.   Over   1,525   witnes'-.  s 
were  heard  in  270  days  of  hearings,  com- 
prising a  staggering  46.150  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Our  chief  focus,  consistent  with 
our  mandate,  was  on  corruption  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  officers,  bat 
we   found   ourselves   ineluctably   drawn 
into  the  area  of  organized  crime.  Of  the 
75  or  so  racket  leaders  who  met  at  Apa- 
lachln. NY,  in  1957.  we  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  at  least  nine  were  in  the  coin- 
operated  machine  Industry.  16  were  in 
the  garment  industry.  10  owned  groccrv 
stores.  17  owned  bars  or  restaurants,  il 
were  in  the  olive  oil  and  cheese  business, 
and  nine  were  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness. Others  were  involved  in  automobile 
agencies,  coal  companies,  entertainment, 
funeral  homes,  ownership  of  horses  and 
race   tracks,   linen    and   laundry   enter- 
prises,   trucking,    waterfront    activities, 
and  bakeries.  As  I  noted  in  more  detail 
earlier,    organized    crime    had    indeed 
moved  into  legitimate  business  and  lab\- 
activity. 

The  Federal  efifort  against  organlzel 
crime,  however,  received  its  greatest  em- 
phasis when  the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedv. 
who  had  been  our  chief  coimsel.  became 
Attorney  General  in  1961.  A  comprehen- 
sive legislative  program,  combining  the 
best  of  earlier  recommendations,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  enacted  T!io 
work  of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Section  was  expanded  and  us 
personnel  increased.  In  addition,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  I  am  again 
the  chairman,  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  United  States. 
conducted  a  detailed  study  of  the  inner 
working  of  organized  crime,  exposing  for 
the  first  time  the  "family"  structure  of 
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La  Cosa  Nostra,  which  I  discussed  in 
greater  detail  earlier.  Our  study  also  con- 
firmed that  gambling  remained  the  main 
source  of  racketeer  income — supple- 
mented chiefly  by  illicit  profits  from  nar- 
cotics, labor  racketeering,  extortion,  loan 
sharking  and  the  infiltration  of  business 
and  labor. 

Nevertheless,  like  the  others  before  it 
this  new  drive  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  organized  crime  was  fated  to  have 
a  short  life.  When  Bob  Kennedy  left  the 
Department  of   Justice,   the  organized 
crime  program  seemed  to  leave  with  him- 
It  just  seemed  to  fall  apart.  The  number 
of  man -days  in  the  field  decreased  from 
1964  to  1967  by  84  percent.  The  number 
of   man-days  before  grand  juries   de- 
creased from  1963  to  1968  by  70  percent 
The  number  of  man-days  in  courts  de- 
creased from  1964  to  1967  by  56  percent 
Internal  Revenue   Service,   Intelligence 
Division,  participation  in  the  organized 
crime  drive— a  key  participation  which 
at  Its  height  yielded  a  majority  of  the 
program's  prosecutions— fell  from  1963 
to  1968  by  56  percent.  No  one  actually 
dismantled   it   after   Attorney   General 
Kennedy  left,  but  then  no  one  took  the 
trouble  at  that  time  to  rebuild  it  either. 
The   most   disturbing   aspect   of   this 
decline   is   that,   although   it   has   been 
partially  reversed— man-days  in  the  field 
and  in  court  are  up  from  their  low  in 
1966— with  the  creation  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  "strike  force"  concept   an 
imaginative  staff  innovation  now  in  op- 
eration in  a  number  of  major  cities,  it 
will  be  years  before  it  can  be  repaired 
and  still  more  years  before  its  cumulative 
c.Tpcts  are  dissipated.  For  an  efifectlve 
orsanized  crime  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution takes  years  to  build.  This  means 
of  course,  that  the  decline  after  1963  will 
.;ust  begin  to  be  felt  In  the  Immediate 
.vears  ahead. 

Recent  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
moreover,  promises  to  further  contribute 
to  the  decline  in  the  Federal  organized 
crime  drive.  In  Marchetti  v  United 
states.  350  U.S.  39  <1968)  and  Grosso  v 
i  nited  States.  390  U.S.  62,  the  court 
overruled  two  of  its  own  decisions. 
inited  States  v.  Kahriger,  345  US  22 
'19521  and  Lewis  v.  United  States.  348 
US.  419  (1952).  which  had  previously 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
uaeerlng  tax  laws.  These  two  new  deci- 
sions will  result  in  the  loss  of  1.616  pend- 
ing' prosecutions,  and  unless  Congress 
takes  action  to  amend  the  laws,  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  considered  in  our 
coming  hearings,  it  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  a  law  enforcement  pro- 
-ram  that  paid  for  itself,  for  since  1952 
the  wagering  tax  laws  have  yielded 
M17,406.000.  but  cost  only  $27.021000 
to  administer. 

On  July  23.  1965.  President  Johnson 
called  together  his  National  Crime  Com- 
mission and  asked  it  to  teU  him.  among 
other  things,  why  organized  crime  con- 
tuiued  to  grow  despite  the  NaUon's  best 
I'troi  ts  to  arrest  and  reverse  its  develop- 
ment. The  Commission  Identified  a  num- 
bor  of  factors— lack  of  resources,  lack  of 
coordination,  lack  of  public  and  Rplitical 
commitment,  failure  to  use  available 
criminal  sanctions.  But  the  major  legal 
problem  related  to  matters  of  proof. 
From  a  legal  standpoint,  organized  crlm»— 
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The  Commission  concluded : 

continues  to  grow  because  of  defects  in  the 
^vldence  gathering  process. 

Vlie  Commission  reviewed  the  dlffl- 
ciatles  experienced  in  developing  evi- 
dence in  this  area  in  these  terms: 

UkuaUy,  when  a  crime  Is  committed  the 
public  calU  the  police,  but  the  police  have 
to  ferret  out  even  the  existence  of  orga- 
nised crime.  The  many  Americana  who  are 
complaint  "victims"  have  no  Incentive  to  re- 
port the  illicit  operations.  The  millions  of 
people  who  gamble  illegally  are  the  true  vic- 
tims of  organized  crime,  such  ae  those  suc- 
cumbing to  extortion,  are  too  afraid  to  in- 
form law  enforcement  officials.  Some  mis- 
guided citizens  think  there  is  a  social  stig- 
ma In  the  role  of  "informer,''  and  this  tends 
to  prevent  reporting  and  cooperating  with 
police. 

Law  enforcement  may  be  able  to  develop 
Informants,  but  organized  crime  uses  torture 
and  murder  to  destroy  the  particular  prose- 
cution at  hand  and  to  deter  others  from 
cooperating  with  police  agencies.  Informants 
who  do  furnish  intelligence  to  the  police 
often  wish  to  remain  anonymous  and  are 
unwilling  to  testify  publicly.  Other  Inform- 
ants are  valuable  on  a  long-range  basis  and 
cannot  be  used  In  public  trlaU.  Even  when 
a  prosecution  witness  testifies  against  fam- 
ily members,  the  criminal  organization  often 
tries,  sometimes  successfully,  to  bribe  or 
threaten  Jury  members  or  Judges. 

Documentary  evidence  Is  equally  difficult 
to  obtain.  Bookmakers  at  the  street  level  keep 
no  detailed  records.  Main  offices  of  gambling 
enterprises  can  be  moved  often  enough  to 
keep  anyone  from  getting  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  search  warrant  for  a  particular  loca- 
tion. Mechanical  devices  are  used  that  pre- 
vent even  the  telephone  company  from 
knowing  about  telephone  calls.  And  even  if 
an  enforcement  agent  has  a  search  warrant 
there  are  easy  ways  to  destroy  written  mate- 
rial while  the  agent  fulfills  the  legal  require- 
ments of  knocking  on  the  door,  announcing 
his  Identity  and  purpose,  and  waiting  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  a  response  before  breaklna 
Into  the  room. 

The  Commission  then  concluded  that 
under  present  procedures  too  few  wit- 
nesses have  been  produced  to  prove  the 
link  between  criminal  group  members 
and  the  Illicit  activities  that  they  spon- 
sor. The  Commission  observed: 

Law  enforcement's  way  of  fighting  orga- 
nized crime  has  been  primitive  compared  to 
organized  crime's  way  of  operating.  Law  en- 
forcement must  use  methods  at  least  as  ef- 
ficient as  organized  crime's.  The  public  and 
law  enforcement  must  make  a  full-scale  com- 
mitment to  destroy  the  power  of  organized 
crime  groups. 

Xn.    THE    ORGANIZED    CHIME    CONTROL    ACT   OF 
1969 

Mr.  President,  it  was  in  light  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  and  our 
own  staff  studies  in  this  area  that  I 
introduced  on  January  15,  1969.  S.  30 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969.  which  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Ervin  and  Hruska.  I  should  now 
like  to  discuss  its  provisions  and  their 
legal  background. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  when  S.  30  was  introduced.  I  am 
not  irrevocably  committed  to  the  present 
language  or  Its  specific  provisions,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  its  overall  objectives 
can  meet  with  general  support.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
begin  hearings  on  S.  30  and  related  legis- 
lation on  March  18,  19,  25  and  26,  1969. 
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We  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  and 
a  number  of  other  knowledgeable  and 
interested  parties  to  testify.  Hopefully 
the  bill  can  be  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved by  the  hearing  and  committee 
process.  That  Is  the  goal  toward  which 
we  will  be  working. 

THE    GRAND    JURY 

The  grand  jury  originated  in  Anglo- 
American  law  with  the  summoning  of 
a  group  of  townspeople  before  a  public 
official  to  answer  questions  under  oath 
a  system  of  Inquiry,  having  its  origins 
in  late  Roman  procedure,  used  for  such 
administrative  purposes  in  Norman  law 
as  the  compilation  of  the  Domesday  Book 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1164  the 
Crown  first  established  the  crirnlnal 
grand  jurj-.  a  body  of  12  knights,  whose 
function  was  to  accuse  those  who  accord- 
ing to  public  knowledge  had  committed 
crimes.  Witnesses  as  such  were  not  heard 
before  this  body.  Two  years  later  at  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  Henr>'  II  established 
the  grand  jury  largely  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  known  today 

During  the  13th  and  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  centuries,  the  grand  jurors 
themselves  ser\ed  as  petit  jurors  in  the 
same  matters  in  which  they  presented 
indictments.  Not  until  the  eventual 
separation  of  the  grand  jurj-  and  petit 
Jurj-  did  the  function  of  accusation  be- 
come clearly  defined  and  did  crown 
witnesses  come  to  be  examined  in  secret 
before  the  grand  jury. 

The  original  function  of  the  grand  jurv 
was  to  give  to  the  central  government  the 
benefit  of  local  knowledge  in  the  appre- 
hension of  those  who  violated  the  King's 
peace.  Its  value  as  a  buffer  between  citizen 
and  state,  the  function  which  first  comes 
into  mind  today,  did  not  fullv  mature 
until  well  into  the  17th  century.  In  1681 
in  Colledge's  case  (1681)  8  How  St  Tr 
550.  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburry's  case 
'1681*  8  How.  St.  Tr.  749,  the  grand 
Junes  which  first  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  Royal  prosecutor  refused  to  indict 
These  cases  are  usually  marked  as  thus 
establishing  the  institution  of  the  grand 
jur>-  as  a  bulwark  against  despotism. 
Two  years  later  the  propriety  of  the 
grand  jurv-  report  was  also  indirectlv 
litigated.  A  Chester  grand  jurv  without 
returning  a  formal  indictment  charged 
certain  Whigs  with  seditious  conduct.  An 
action  for  libel  was  brought  and  the 
court  unanimously  found  for  the  de- 
fendants, apparently  thus  sustaining  the 
actions  of  the  jurors. 

The  modern  grand  jw^'  is  a  "proto- 
type" of  its  ancient  BrjfRsh  counterpart. 
Aptly  termed  a  "grand  inquest"  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Blair  v.  United  States 
250  U.S.  273.  282  (1919).  its  inquisitorial 
powers  are  virtually  without  rival  todav. 
Despite  early  attempts  in  this  countrv  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  investigatory  powers 
to  that  which  was  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion by  prosecutor  or  court,  its  common 
law  powers  have  survived  largely  without 
artificial  limitations.  Such  a  limitation 
IS  not  found  in  Federal  law,  where  the 
grand  jurj-  is  empowered  under  Hale  v 
Henkel.  201  U.S.  43  ( 1905) ,  to  inquire  in- 
to and  return  indictments  for  all  crimes 
committed  within  its  jurisdiction.  Indeed, 
the  grand  jury  has  usually  been  held  open 
to  citizen  complaints.  Secrecy,  however, 
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rightly  governs  its  hearings  Grand  jury 
reports,  often  a  catalyst  for  reform,  may 
also  be  filed  under  the  laws  of  some 
States,  but  not  under  Federal  law.  where 
this  historic  right  has  been  restricted 

Ultimately,  the  power  of  the  grand  jury 
rests  on  the  subpena  Only  through  It 
can  witnesses  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
the  production  of  books  and  records  be 
required  Under  Federal  law,  subpena.s 
issue  only  out  of  court,  and  today  the 
grand  jury  i.s  generally  thought  of  a.s  an 
■arm  of  the  court  '  This  means  that  Che 
jury  IS  subject  to  the  supervisory  power 
of  the  court  The  court  impanels  it. 
charges  it.  chocses  its  foreman  protects 
against  abuses  of  its  authority  and  ulti- 
mately discharges  it  Usually  the  life  of 
the  grand  jury  parallels  the  term  of  the 
court,  although  present  Federal  law  al- 
lows the  court  to  impanel  a  v'rand  jury 
whenever  it  is  appropriate  The  tirand 
jury's  term  extends  until  discharge,  but 
not  longer  than  18  months,  and  the 
number  of  juries  is  left  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  A  Federal  court  may 
also  di'.scharKe  a  grand  jury  at  any  time 
"for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason."  In  rp 
IniestiQation  nf  World  ArraiQnments. 
102  F  Supp  628.  629  DDC  1952  even 
though  the  jury  has  not  finished  the 
business  before  it. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable ;  As 
an  instrument  of  discovery  against  or- 
ganized crime,  the  grand  jury  has  no 
counterpart  Despite  its  broad  poweis  of 
U^quiry  however,  the  grand  jury  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  The  Presidents 
Crime  Commission  reached  this  judg- 
ment 

::  i  grand  Jury  shows  the  court  that  its 
business  la  unfinished  at  the  end  of  a  nor- 
mai  term,  the  '-ourt  .should  extend  that  term 
a  reasonable  :ime  in  jrder  to  allow  the  grand 
Jury  to  complete  pendlni;  Investigations  Ju- 
dicial dismissal  of  grand  Juries  with  unfin- 
ished business  should  be  appealable  by  the 
prosecutor  and  provisions  made  for  suspen- 
sion of  such  dismissal  orders  d'.irlng  the 
appeal. 

The  automatic  convening  of  these  grand 
Juries  would  force  less  than  diligent  inves- 
tigators and  prosecutors  to  explain  their  in- 
action The  grand  Jury  should  also  have  re- 
course when  not  satisfied  with  such  ex- 
pi.matlons 

When  a  grand  Jury  terminates,  it  should 
be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports 
regirding  organized  crime  conditions  m  the 
community 

Modeled  on  present  New  York  !aw. 
title  I  of  S  30  .seeks  each  of  these  objec- 
tives Briefly,  this  title  would  authorize 
a  grand  jury  to  be  called  into  session  in 
each  juiisdiction  once  every  18  months 
with  the  right,  at  6-month  intervals,  to 
extend  its  existence  up  to  36  months, 
on  a  showing  to  the  court  that  it  had  un- 
finished busmess  These  juries  would  be 
selected  without  discrimination  from  res- 
idents within  their  jurisdictions,  and  the 
foreman  would  be  selected  by  these 
juries  The  jury  would  not  be  Lmited  by 
the  charne  of  the  court  but  would  have 
the  ri^ht  to  pursue  any  violation  of  tne 
criminal  law  within  Its  jurisdiction.  Cit- 
izens would  be  accorded  the  right  to  con- 
tact the  jury,  through  the  foreman,  re- 
garding any  alletjed  criminal  a^t  In  the 
event  the  workload  of  the  Jury  became 
excessive  it  could  petition  the  court  to 
impanel  another  jury,  and  the  fajlure  of 


the  court  to  act  would  be  appealable 
The  jury  would  also  be  accorded  the  stat- 
utory right  to  ask  the  attorney  general 
to  replace  local  prosecutors  and  Investi- 
gators if  dl.ssatlsfled  with  their  perform- 
ance And.  finally,  the  jury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  submit  formal  reports  or  pre- 
sentments to  the  court,  but  safeguards 
are  included  to  assure  that  the  reports 
do  not  unfairly  reflect  on  innocent 
persons 

IHl   DVTY    TO   TESTIf-Y    AND   SEl  F   IN(  Rl  MIN  ATION 

A  grand  jury  .subpena  can  compel  the 
attendance  nf  a  witness  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  records.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  grand  jury  has  no  power 
as  such  to  compel  the  witness  to  testify 
or  to  turn  over  the  books  and  records. 
Securing  the  witness'  testimony  and 
having  the  books  and  records  turned  over 
involve  the  interaction  of  the  witness' 
duty  to  testify  and  his  prlvilet;e  against 
self  incrimination 

Not  until  the  16th  century  did  the 
modem  witnes-s  become  a  common  figure 
m  civil  or  criminal  trials  Up  until  that 
time  jurors  were  supposed  to  find  the 
facts  based  on  their  own  .self-acquired 
knowledi-'e  Indeed,  the  pure  witness — the 
individual  who  merelv  hapj^ens  to  have 
relevant  information  and  who  is  unre- 
lated to  either  party — at  this  time  ran 
the  substantial  risk  of  a  suit  for  mainte- 
nance if  he  volunteered  to  testify  This 
situation  became,  of  course,  wholly  in- 
tolerable as  litination  became  more  com- 
plex and  juries  became  less  and  less  able 
to  resolve  factual  disputes  on  their  own. 
Finally  in  Stat  of  Elizabeth  in  1563,  St., 
1563,  5  Ellz  1.  c  912  provision  was  made 
for  compulsory  process  tor  witnesses  in 
ciTil  cases  With  the  enactment  of  this 
statute,  the  risk  of  a  suit  for  mainte- 
nance diminished,  for  what  a  man  does 
by  compulsion  of  law  cannot  be  called 
maintenance 

The  Statutes  of  Elizabeth  only  made  it 
possible  to  testify  freely:  It  imposed  no 
duty  to  testify  Nevertheless,  the  step 
from  right  to  duty  was  .short,  and  it  was 
soon  taken  By  1612,  Sir  Franci.'s  Bacon 
in  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  Trial, 
1612-  2  How  St  Tr  769.  778.  was  able 
to  assert  confidently 

You  must  know  that  all  subjects,  without 
dlstlncUon  of  degrees,  owe  to  the  King  trib- 
ute tuid  service,  not  only  of  their  deed  and 
land,  but  uf  their  knowledge  and  discovery. 
If  there  he  anythini?  that  imports  the  King's 
senice  they  ought  themselves  undenuuided 
to  impart  it.  much  more.  If  they  be  called 
and  examined,  whether  It  he  of  their  own 
fact  or  of  another'*,  they  ought  to  maKe  di- 
rect answer 

For  more  than  three  centunes  it  thus 
has  been  a  maximum  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, as  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
Piedmont f  s  Uriitrd  Statrs.  361  U  S  556, 
558  n.  2  1961',  that  the  public  has  a 
nght  to  everyman  s  evidence  ' 

When  the  cause  of  Justice  requires  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  truth— 

As  Dean  Wigmore  put  it — 
no  man  has  knowledge  that  Is  rightly  private 

Nonetheless,  the  duty  to  testify,  which 
history  and  stxiety  of  nece.ssity  have  im- 
posed on  each  of  us,  is  not  absolute;  it 
is  qualified  by  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 


The  history  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination    is    the    complicated 
story  of  the  hated  practice  of  the  oath 
ex  oflQclo  mero.  an  abuse  first  of  heresy 
trials   in   the   ecclesiastical   courts,   and 
then   of    the    infamous   Star   Chambei. 
which  took  Its  rules  of  procedure  from 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  the  emotional 
reaction  which  accompanied  its  aboli- 
tion, and  ultimately  stopped  incriminat- 
ing  interrogation   in   the   common   law 
courts.    Until    the    early    17th    century, 
when  the  long  battle  between  King  and 
Parliament  began,  no  serious  and  .sm- 
cessful  objection  had  been  made  to  tin- 
oath   ex   officio.   Under   proper   circun;- 
.stances.     the     canon     law     upheld     it 
Through    the    influence    of    Lord    Cukt , 
however,   a   change   occurred.    By    lei.'i 
the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  to 
use  the  oath  ex  officio  in  any  penal  ii.- 
quiry  had  been  ended  by  decisions  of  th-> 
common  law  courts.  The  Star  Chambei 
and  its  similar  practice  were  the  next  to 
go.  As  a  direct  result  of  public  indigna- 
tion at  the  Lilburn  Trial  (1637).  3  How 
St.  Tr.   1315.  where  the  defendant  was 
ordered  pilloried  and  whipped  for  a  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  oath.  Parliament 
abolished  both  the  oath  and  the  Cham- 
ber itself 

Before  the  Star  Chamber.  Lilburn  him- 
self had  not  claimed  a  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  but  merely  that  tlie 
proper  presentment  had  not  been  made 
a  presentment  necessary  before  the  oath 
could  be  lawfully  administered.  After  hi.s 
cause  had  triumphed,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction was  soon  lost  or  ignored.  The 
oath  itself  had  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  Stuart  tyranny.  Details  were 
forgotten  Repeatedly  claimed.  Uien  as- 
sumed for  argument,  finally  bythe  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  its  general  applica- 
tion. No  one  at  any  time  in  any  Engli.-li 
court  could  be  compelled  to  accuse  lUm- 
self.  It  was  out  of  this  history  and  the 
experience  of  the  colonists  with  tho 
Royal  Governors  that  the  privilege  ul- 
timately found  its  way  into  our  Bill  of 
Rights  m  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  modern  pnvilege  against  self-in- 
crimination applies  to  any  question  the 
answer  to  which  would  furnish  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  evidence,  which  would  in- 
criminate the  witness;  it  need  not  be 
answered  unless,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
put  It  in  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1.  8 
19641.  "he  chooses  to  speak  m  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  his  own  will."  Only 
testimonial  utterances  fall  within  its 
scope.  The  privilege  is  personal:  it  may 
not  be  claimed  to  protect  another.  In  ad- 
dition, it  protects  only  natural  persons: 
corporations  or  unions  may  not  claim  its 
protection.  The  privilege  may  be  waived 
by  the  recitation  of  incriminating  facts, 
the  law  requires  its  waiver  when  an  ac- 
cused testifies  in  his  own  behalf  at  a 
criminal  trial.  Generally,  it  must  be  as- 
serted to  be  claimed,  or  otherwise  it  is 
waived.  For  the  privilege  Is.  as  Dean  'Wig- 
more  put  It.  "merely  an  option  of  refusal 
not  a  prohibition  of  inquiry," 

Nevertheless,  like  the  duty  to  testify, 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
IS  not  an  absolute  Should  a  witne.ss 
refuse  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  as- 
serting his  privilege,  the  inquiry  need  not 
be  ended.  Under  proper  conditions,  it  is 


possible  to  displace  the  privilege  with  a 
grant  of  Immunity,  thus  removing  the 
witness'  privilege  not  to  answer.  It  be- 
comes necessary,  therefore,  to  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  immunity  grant  and 
the  process  whereby  it  may  be  enforced. 

THB    IMMUNTTT    GRANT 

In  England,  it  was  only  a  compara- 
tively short  time  after  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  had  matured 
before  various  techniques  to  mitigate  its 
impact  on  the  administration  of  justice 
developed.  The  first  reliable  example  oc- 
curred in  1725,  in  the  Trial  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield  (1725)  16  How.  St.  Tr. 
767,  921,  1147.  The  Chancellor  had  been 
guilty  of  traflic  in  public  offices.  An  act 
was  passed  to  immunize  the  present 
Masters  in  Chancery  so  that  their  testi- 
mony could  be  compelled.  Once  the 
present  •criminality"  legally  attaching 
to  their  actions  was  effectively  "taken 
away"  by  the  statute,  their  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  "ceased"  to 
exist.  What  Parliament  foimd  it  could 
thus  do  with  its  amnesty  powers,  the 
King's  prosecutors  soon  learned  they 
could  accomplish  by  the  tendering  of 
Royal  pardons.  The  tradition  in  English 
law  of  permitting  the  privilege  to  be  thus 
set  aside  stands  even  today  unquestioned. 

The  American  colonists  not  only 
brought  with  them  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  but  they  also  adopted 
these  various  techniques.  As  early  as  1807 
m  the  treason  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  attempted  to  give  an 
executive  pardon  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  Burr.  The  witness  refused  the 
pardon,  but  testified  anyway.  The  right  of 
a  witness  to  refuse  a  pardon,  and  thus 
defeat  the  technique,  was  not  clearly 
established  until  1915,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  right  of  a  grand  jury 
witness  to  turn  down  an  executive  par- 
don from  President  'Wilson.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  cloud  which  existed 
over  the  pardon  technique  because  of  the 
Burr  trial  directed  the  chief  attention  of 
the  law  toward  the  legislatively  author- 
ized immunity  grant. 

Congress  first  adopted  a  compulsory 
immimity  statute  in  1857,  Legally,  no  at- 
tack was  successfully  mounted  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  its  operation  was  hardly 
successful,  since  it  automatically  pro- 
tected against  prosecution  any  matter 
about  which  any  witness  testified  before 
Congress,  One  individual,  who  had  stolen 
S2  million  in  bonds  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment, had  himself  cJrtled  before  Con- 
gress, where  he  testified  to  a  matter  re- 
lating to  the  bonds  and  was  immunized. 
This  was  an  obviously  intolerable  situa- 
tion and  the  statute  was  soon  repealed. 
In  its  place  the  immunity  statute  of  1862 
was  enacted.  The  new  statute  did  not 
grant  immunity  from  prosecution;  it 
merely  purported  to  protect  the  witness 
from  having  his  testimony  subsequently 
used  against  him.  Six  years  later  the 
statute  was  broadened  to  cover  judicial 
proceedings.  After  being  upheld  by  lower 
Federal  courts,  relying  on  an  early  New 
York  decision,  the  statutory  scheme 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1892  in  Counselmen  v.  Hitchcock.  142 
US.  547  1 1892) .  The  Court  refused  to  up- 
hold the  Immimity  statute,  noting  that 
the  statute  to  be  upheld  would  have  to 
afford  a  protection  coextensive  with  the 


privilege.  The  Court  found  the  protection 
inadequate  because  it  did  not  eliminate 
criminality,  but  merely  protected  the 
witness  from  the  use  of  the  compelled 
testimony.  The  Court  observed: 

It  could  not.  and  would  not,  prevent  the 
use  of  his  testimony  to  search  out  other  testi- 
mony to  be  used  In  evidence  against  him. 

Congress  responded  to  the  Counsel- 
men  decision  with  the  Immimity  Act  of 
1893.  This  time  the  statute  granted  im- 
munity from  prosecution,  not  merely 
from  use  of  the  testimony.  Once  again 
the  validity  of  the  immunity  device  was 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Brown  v.  Walker,  161  U.S.  591  1 1896) , 
the  Court,  by  a  closely  divided  vote,  sus- 
tained its  basic  constitutionality.  The 
Court  held  that  once  the  criminality  at- 
taching by  law  to  the  actions  of  the  wit- 
ness was  removed  by  another  law,  the 
Bflvilege  ceased  to  operate.  The  dissen- 
ters suggested  that  the  privilege  was  in- 
tended to  accord  to  the  witness  an  ab- 
solute right  of  silence  designed  to  pro- 
tect not  only  from  criminality  but  also 
disgrace  or  infamy,  something  no  legis- 
lative immunity  could  eliminate.  The 
majority,  relj^g  on  English  history,  re- 
jected this  proposition.  Since  Brown 
against  Walker,  the  basic  principle  of 
the  immunity  grant  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged,  and  congressional 
enactments  extending  the  principle,  for 
example,  to  internal  security  and  nar- 
cotics investigations  has  been  sustained. 

Today,  however.  Federal  statutes  grant 
immunity  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
classes  of  cases.  Usually  the  witness  must 
claim  his  privilege,  be  directed  to  testify, 
and  then  testify  before  he  receives  im- 
munity. Normally,  the  immunity  will  ex- 
tend to  all  matters  substantially  related 
to  any  matter  revealed  in  a  responsive 
answer.  Nevertheless,  some  Federal 
statutes  grant  immunity  automatically 
on  testimony  without  a  claim  of  privilege. 
The  danger  here  of  accidentally  granting 
an  individual  an  "immunity  bath"  is  sub- 
stantial. Other  Federal  statutes  require 
specific  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  a  court  order  before  the  im- 
munity attaches. 

Requiring  approval  of  the  court  serves 
to  make  visible  the  decision  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  danger  of  hidden 
immunization  of  friends  is  lessened.  No 
Attorney  General  would  dare  run  the 
political  risk  of  openly  flaunting  his  re- 
sponsibility. Where  it  might  be  at- 
tempted, it  could  be  expected  that  the 
court  would  have  inherent  power  to  re- 
fuse to  be  a  party  to  it.  It  seems  readily 
evident  that  these  three  safeguards — 
claim,  authorization,  approval — ought  to 
be  part  of  every  immunity  statute. 

Under  Federal  law,  the  case-by-case 
limitation  on  the  power  to  grant  im- 
munity has,  however,  constituted  a  major 
impediment  to  the  effective  investigation 
of  organized  crime.  This  led  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  general  immunity 
statute  in  these  terms: 

A  general  witness  immunity  statute  should 
be  enacted  at  (the)  Federal  level,  providing 
immunity  sufficiently  broad  to  assure  com- 
pulsion of  testimony.  Immunity  should  be 
granted  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
jurisdiction's  chief  prosecuting  officer.  Efforts 
to  coordinate  Federal,  State,  and  local  Im- 


munity grants  should  be  made   to  prevent 
interference   with   existing   investigations. 

Up  until  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378 
U.S.  52  1 1964)  the  proper  scope  of  a  con- 
stitutionally valid  immunity  statute 
seemed  to  be  immunity  from  not  only 
use  of  testimony,  but  also  prosecution 
for  the  crimes  disclosed.  This  approach 
is  apparently  no  longer  required. 

Prior  to  Malloy  against  Hogan,  the 
privilege  was  thought  to  protect  only 
against  incrimination  under  the  laws  of 
the  questioning  sovereign.  Now,  however, 
the  Federal  privilege  protects  against 
both  State  and  Federal  incrimination. 
The  Malloy  decision  could  have  spelled 
the  end  of  valid  State  immunity  stat- 
utes. Under  the  necessary  and  proper 
and  supremacy  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  power  of  Congress  to  immu- 
nize against  State  incrimination  has 
been  upheld.  No  such  power,  however, 
is  possible  for  State  authorities.  Never- 
theless, the  Supreme  Court  indicated  in 
Murphy  that  State  immunity  statutes 
were  still  valid.  The  Court  found  that 
the  constitutional  privilege  was  ade- 
quately displaced  if  the  witness  was  pro- 
tected against  direct  or  derivative  use 
of  his  compelled  testimony.  Contrary  to 
the  Counselmen  decision,  the  Court 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  possible 
through  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  poi- 
sonous tree  process  of  derivative  sup- 
pression, an  analogy  borrowed  from 
fourth  amendment  illegally  obtained  evi- 
dence cases.  If  the  underlying  premise 
of  Counselmen — that  there  is  no  way  to 
protect  the  witness  from  the  derivative 
use  of  his  compelled  testimony — has  in- 
deed been  rejected,  it  seems  clear  that 
granting  immunity  from  prosecution 
rather  than  use  of  testimony  is  no  longer 
constitutionally  compelled  on  any  level. 
State  or  Federal.  Giving  immunity  where 
it  is  not  necessary  is  giving  an  unnec- 
essary gratuity  to  a  crime,  a  step  no  sane 
society  ought  ever  to  take.  It  thus  now 
seems  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
immunize  against  State  prosecution  to 
give  a  valid  grant  of  Federal  immunity. 
It  might  well  have  been  thought  at  least 
lX)tentially  necessary  prior  to  Malloy 
against  Hogan.  when  it  seemed  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  privilege  would 
be  extended  to  cover  State  and  Federal 
law.  Now  that  we  know,  under  Murphy, 
that  it  is  not.  comity  between  State  and 
Federal  authorities  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  any  new  statute  granting  im- 
munity be  so  circumscribed. 

Following  this  approach,  title  II  of  S. 
30  is  a  general  immunity  statute  condi- 
tioned on  approval  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  specific  court  order.  Imm,unity. 
however,  is  only  provided  against  use  of 
testimony,  not  prosecution,  and  there  is 
no  interference  with  the  i:ower  of  the 
States  to  prosecute. 

RECALCITRANT  WITNESSES 

Ultimately,  of  course,  none  of  these 
techniques  is  a  panacea.  When  a  witness" 
pri\-ilege  against  self-incrimination  can- 
not be  claimed,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  will  cooperate  fully  in 
the  investigation.  The  stage,  however,  is 
set  for  moving  the  investigation  forward 
through  the  use  of  the  contempt  power. 

The  contempt  power  has  roots  which 
run  deep  in  Anglo-American  legal  his- 
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tory  The  early  Ensllsh  courts  acted  for 
the  King  Contempt  of  court  was  con- 
tempt of  King  By  the  14th  century,  the 
principles  upon  which  punishment  was 
Inflicted  to  secure  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  King  and  court  were  firmly 
established  Indeed,  as  the  prmciples  de- 
veloped. Justice  was  both  swift  and 
severe  In  1631,  for  example  a  convicted 
felon  threw  a  brickbat  at  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice.  his  right  hand  was  cut  ofT.  and  he 
was  hanged  immediately  In  the  preserice 
of  the  court  No  one  took  lightly  then 
the  respect  due  to  a  court 

Under  modem  law.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  courts  have  power  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  lawful  orders 
Federal  laws  expressly  confirm  this  an- 
cient power  When  subpenaed  before  a 
grand  jur>',  the  witness  must  attend  The 
grand  jur>'.  however,  has  no  power  as 
such  to  hold  a  witness  :n  contempt  ;f  he 
refuses  to  testify  without  jost  cause  To 
constitute  contempt  the  refusal  most 
come  after  the  court  has  ordered  the  wit- 
ness to  ■answer  specific  questions  Two 
cfiursestoe  open  when  a  xitne.ss  thus  re- 
fuses to  tesufy  after  a  proper  court  order 
Civil  or  criminal  contempt 

Under  civil  contempt,  the  refusal  Ls 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  the  witness  may  be  conrtned  until 
i.e  testifies,  he  ls  .said  to  carry,  a.-*  the 
Court  noted  m  In  Re  Sevill.  117  Fed  449. 
461  8th  Cir  1902  ' ,  the  iceys  of  thf>  pris- 
on in  his  own  pocket  '  Usually,  where  the 
contempt  is  clear,  no  bail  is  allowed 
when  an  appeal  Ls  taken  The  confine- 
ment cannot  extend  beyond  the  life  of 
the  i?rand  jury,  although  the  sentence 
can  be  continued  or  reimp<xsed  if  the 
witness  adheres  to  his  refusal  to  testify 
before  a  successor  grand  jury 

Under  criminal  contempt,  after  a  hear- 
ing, the  witness  may  be  imprisoned,  not 
to  compel  compliance  with,  but  to  vin- 
dicate the  court's  order  Federal  law  re- 
quires a  Jury  tnaJ  if  the  sentence  to  be 
imposed  will  exceed  6  montlis  No  other 
limit  IS  set. 

Title  III  of  S.  30  seeks  to  codify  the 
civil  contempt  aspect  of  present  law^  as 
it  applies  to  ijrand  jury  and  court  pro- 
ceedings In  the  area  of  the  refusal  to 
i;ive  required  testimony  Upon  such  a 
refusal,  the  court  is  explicitly  authorized 
to  order  the  summary  confinement  of  the 
witness,  and  It  Is  provided  that  no  bail 
shall  be  given  to  the  witnes-s  pending  the 
appeal,  since  this  would  undermine  the 
c<j€rcive  effect  of  the  courts  order  and 
result  In  undue  delay 

A  subpena  can  compel  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  before  a  grand  jury  or  at 
trial.  An  immunity  grant  can  displace 
his  privilege  against  self-lncrtmination. 
The  threat  of  imprisonment  for  civil 
contempt  can  legltunately  coerce  him 
into  testifying  But  only  the  possibility 
of  a  perjury  prosecution,  or  some  related 
sanction,  can  provide  any  !<uarantee  that 
his  testimony  will  be  truthful. 

Today,  however,  the  possibility  of  per- 
jury prosecution  is  not  likely,  and  if  it 
materializes,  the  liJtelihood  of  a  convic- 
tion IS  not  high.  Using  the  avsulable 
Federal  figures,  we  see  that  only  52.7 
percent  of  the  defendants  in  perjury 
cases  were  found  guilty  m  the  10-year 
period   from   1956   through   1965.  In  all 
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other  criminal  cases,  however.  78.7  per- 
cent of  the  defendants  were  found  guilty. 
The  difference  Is  striking  Indeed,  out  of 
307.227  defendants  only  713  were  even 
charged  with  perjury  during  this  period. 
The  threat  of  a  perjury  conviction  today 
thus  offers  little  hope  as  a  guarantee  of 
truthfulness  in  the  evidence  gathering 
process  in  organized  crime  investigations. 
Indeed,  it  seems  appc^rent  that  virtually 
every  organized  crime  investigation  and 
prosecution  is  charactertzed  by  false 
testimony  Whatever  the  situation  else- 
where m  the  administration  of  Justice, 
here  false  testimony  begms  in  the  field 
with  mteivlews.  extends  mto  the  grand 
jury,  and  ultimately  infects  the  trial  it- 
self Convictions  for  perjury  based  on 
this  false  testimony  nevertheless,  are  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule  It  is.  more- 
over a  failure  directly  attributable  to  the 
law  Itself  Consequently,  it  can  be  rela- 
tively easily  remedied 

For  centuries  perjury  was  not  the  false 
te.sumony  of  a  witness,  but  the  false  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  It  was  the  Incidental  result 
of  the  process  of  attaint,  whose  main  ob- 
ject was  to  set  aside  such  verdicts.  The 
process  was  so  objectionable  that  it  was 
little  u.sed.  During  the  14th  centur>-.  how- 
ever, witnesses  t)egan  to  be  used  in  trials, 
and  the  function  of  the  jur>-  shifted  from 
returning  verdicts  based  on  their  own 
Information  to  rtndlng  facts  based  on 
testimony  pn-sented  to  them  Tins  change 
gave  rise  to  the  need  for  a  .sanction  when 
false  evidence  was  presented  to  the  jurj- 
A  large  gap  was  left  in  the  law 

Tile  first  statutory  reference  to  the 
crime  of  perjury  appeared  m  1540  The 
Star  Chamber  read  this  act  as  authoriz- 
ing punishment  for  perjuiy  Altliough 
tlie  crune  was  theoretically  cognizable  m 
the  ordinary  criminal  courus.  it  was  dealt 
witti  almost  exclusive  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, where  the  proceedings  were  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law 
under  which  a  quantitative  notion  ob- 
ta^ied  of  the  credit  to  be  accorded  to  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  under  oath.  From 
this  notion,  the  so-called  two  witness 
rule  developed  that  is.  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  fact  are  necessary  to  establish 
it    Lord  Chief  Justice  Hardwicke  m  Rex 

V  Sune:.  Cas  T  Hard  265.  95  Eng.  Rep. 
171    K  B   1736).  summed  up  the  rule; 

One  muiis  <>atl3  Ls  as  good  .u  another's 

When  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished 
in  1641.  the  principles  it  had  established 
in  perjury  prosecutions  were  carried  over 
uuo  the  common  law. 

Federal  courts  today  still  follow  tlie 
two  witness  rule  and  its  corollary,  the  di- 
rect evidence  rule  Actually,  the  two  wit- 
ness rule  IS  ini.snamed  Under  modem 
law.  It  no  longer  requires  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses,  it  merely  provides  that 
the  uncorroborated  oath  of  one  witness 
is  not  enough  to  establish  the  falsity  of 
the — testimony  of  the — accused.  Hammer 

V  United  States.  271  U.S.  620,  626  ■  1926'. 
The  corroborating  evidence,  moreover, 
need  not  independently  establish  the  fal- 
sity of  the  testimony;  it  Is  enough  if  it 
furnishes  a  basis  to  overcome  the  oath 
of  the  accused  and  hts  presuinptlon  of 
innocence  The  rule  has  no  application 
to  elemenus  of  perjury  other  than  falsity. 

Closely  related  to  the  direct  evidence 
rule  are  the  cases  holding  that  contra- 


dictory statements  under  oath  may  not 
be  the  subject  matter  of  a  perjury  pros- 
ecution without  the  additional  proof  of 
the  falsity  of  one  of  the  statements.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  this  resuJit  led  to  the 
adoption  of  remedial  statutes  in  some 
States.  At  the  Federal  level,  however,  the 
rule  today  remains  vtable. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  two  witness 
and  direct  evidence  rules  ought  to  be 
abolished,  at  least  in  some  areas.  This 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  Suggestions  that  the 
existing  rules  are  necessary  "to  protect 
honest  witnesses  from  hasty  and  spite- 
ful retaliation  In  the  form  of  unfounded 
perjury  prosections,"  Weiler  v.  Unitrd 
States.  323  U.S.  606.  609  il945».  are  un- 
convincing. Note  first  that  the  adopted 
remedy  Is  broader  than  the  alleged 
abuse  The  existing  rules  apply  acrD.s.<; 
the  board  They  are  not  limited  to  situ- 
ations where  It  might  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed retaliation  was  involved.  Further, 
it  Is  obvious  that  the  remedy  Is  hardly 
adequate  even  as  adopted.  It  can  easily 
be  circumvented  merely  by  acquiring  a 
spiteful  accomplice.  Thus,  it  is  a  bad  rule 
even  if  you  grant  the  possibility  of  tl.e 
evil.  The  law.  moreover,  ought  to  en- 
courage not  testimony,  but  truthful  testi- 
mony The  existing  rules  run  counter  to 
this  goal;  perjur>-.  not  truth,  Is  protected 
More  importantly,  the  rules  constitute 
an  unwarranted  slander  on  the  power  of 
discernment  of  prosecutors,  grand  ju- 
ries, trial  judges  and  the  petit  jury.  Tie 
rules  seem  to  assume  that  somehow  the 
spiteful  prosecution  can  be  brought  and 
a  conviction  obtained  without  the  sup- 
port of  anyone  other  than  the  coni- 
plsunant. 

The  existing  rules  are,  in  short,  an 
unwarranted  obstacle  to  securing  legiti- 
mate perjury  convictions.  There  is  ample 
protection  against  spiteful  retaliation  m 
the  traditional  safeguards  applicable  to 
every  criminal  case.  There  is  no  good 
reason  wh>-  perjurj' — at  least  before 
grand  Jiirtes  and  coiirts — should  not  be 
treated  like  any  other  crime.  Sound  pros- 
ecutive discretion  and  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  a  Judge  and  jury 
constitute  ample  protection  against  the 
unwarranted  charge  and  conviction  of 
per  J  ur>' 

On  the  Federal  level,  a  statute  dealine 
with  contradlctor>'  oaths  should  also  be 
adopted.  There  is  much  merit  in  the  ob- 
servation that  consistency  alone  should 
not  be  a  legislative  goal.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  legitimate  goal  in  allowing  the 
prosecution  to  plead  and  prove  its  case 
in  the  alternative,  showing  the  falsity 
by  Inherent  logical  inconsistency.  Those 
who  give  false  testimony  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  escape  by  placing  the  prosecution 
in  a  logic  dilemma.  It  shotild  be  sufficient 
for  conviction  if  the  evidence  shows 
either  statement  is  false  vvithout  speci- 
fying the  false  statement.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  such  proof  should  not 
be  sufficient. 

Title  IV  of  S.  30  thus  creates  a  luw 
Federal  crime  dealing  with  false  state- 
ments before  grand  juries  or  in  trial  pro- 
ceedings, and  since  it  is  a  new  offen.se. 
the  common  law  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable In  perjury  prosecutions  generally 
will  not  be  applicable  to  it.  It  also  elimi- 
nates the  applicability  to  the  new  offense 
of  the  contradictory  oath  rule  by  estab- 


lishing a  special  presumption  of  falsity 
where  two  materially  Inconsistent  state- 
ments are  made. 

wrrNiMB  FAciLrnxs 

Each  step  in  the  evidence  gathering 
process  I  have  so  far  described  moves  to- 
ward the  production  of  live  testimony,  for 
to  bring  criminal  sanctions  into  play,  it 
is  necessary  to  develop  legally  admissible 
evidence.  Criminal  sanctions  do  not  en- 
force themselves.  Yet  it  must  now  be 
obvious  to  all  concerned  that  witnesses 
in  organized  crime  cases  simply  do  not 
\olunteer  to  testify  or  to  turn  over  rele- 
vant books  and  records.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  testified 
in  1965  that,  even  after  the  cases  had 
been  developed,  it  was  necessary  to  fore- 
go prosecution  hundreds  of  times  be- 
cause key  witnesses  would  not  testify  for 
fear  of  being  murdered.  Indeed,  the  At- 
torney General  indicated  that  siKh  fear 
was  not  unjustified;  he  testified  that  the 
Department  lost  more  than  25  inform- 
ants in  the  period  of  time  between  1961 
and  1965. 

In  this  connection  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  tragically  concluded: 

No  Jurisdiction  has  made  adequate  provl- 
.»i  in  for  protecting  witnesses  In  organized 
crime  cases  from  reprisal.  In  a  few  Instances 
where  guards  are  provided,  resources  require 
their  withdrawal  shortly  after  the  particular 
'.rial  terminates.  On  &  case-to-case  basis,  gov- 
ernments have  helped  witnesses  find  Jobe  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  or  have  even 
helped  them  to  emigrate.  The  difficulty  ot 
obtaining  witnesses  because  of  the  fear  of 
reprisal  could  be  countered  somewhat  if  gov- 
ernments had  established  systems  for  pro- 
tecting  cooperative  witnesses. 

The  Federal  Government  should  establish 
residential  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses  desiring  such  assistance  during 
the  pendency  of  organized  crime  litigation. 

.\fter  trial,  the  witness  should  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  at  the  facility  so  long  as  he 
needs  to  be  protected. 

It  was  to  meet  this  responsibility  that 
titles  V  and  VI  of  3.  30  were  drafted. 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  rent,  purchase  or  construct  such 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  provide  se- 
cure housing  for  Goverrunent  witnesses 
in  organized  crime  Investigations  and 
prosecutions  on  the  State  or  Federal 
level.  This  provision  shoiild  not  only  help 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  citizens,  but 
also  aid  States  in  meeting  their  reaponsl- 
bilities.  since  providing  protection  is  such 
an  expensive  proposition. 

Title  V.  on  the  other  hand,  authorizes 
the  taking  of  pretrial  depositions.  I 
ttius  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
l'.-;al  background  of  depositions  in  crim- 
inal case5. 

UEPOSmONS 

With  the  development  of  the  witness 
m  the  common  law  trial  in  the  1600's, 
there  developed  a  series  of  rtiles,  each 
seeking  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
testimony.  The  witness  must,  as  Chief 
Justice  Vaughn  put  it  In  Bushel's  Trial 
'  1670)  6  How.  St.  Tr.  999.  1003,  speak  to 
■'.  hat  hath  fallen  under  his  senses."  The 
law  then  rightly  wanted  no  part  of  sec- 
ond-hand information.  Closely  allied  to 
this  principle  was  the  rule  that  de- 
manded confrontation — cross  examina- 
tion. Too  many  knew  of  the  Injustice 
done  In  Raleigh's  Trial  (1603),  2  How. 
St  Tr.  16.  when  Chief  Justice  Popham 
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refused  to  produce  Lord  Cobham,  the 
accuser.  No  precise  date  or  ruling  stands 
out  as  decisive,  but  the  rule  seems  to  have 
become  fixed  between  1675  and  1690. 

This  rule  against  hearsay,  however, 
was  not  without  exceptions.  Sworn  dep- 
ositions could  be  used,  as  Raleigh  himself 
conceded,  "where  the  accuser  is  not  to 
be  had  conveniently"  (1603)  2  How.  St. 
Tr.  16,  18.  Nevertheless,  with  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  exclusion  of  extra  ju- 
dicial unsworn  statement,  the  anomaly 
of  the  sworn  statement  stood  out,  and 
in  Fenwick's  Trial  (1696).  13  How.  St 
Tr.  537,  618,  the  principle  if  not  the  rule 
carried  the  day,  for  it  soon  became  "a 
fundamental  rule  (of)  law  that  no  evi- 
dence shall  be  given  against  a  man,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  because 
he  may  cross-examine  him  who  gives 
such  evidence," 

Today,  of  course,  this  rule  Is  embodied 
in  our  sixth  amendment,  which  guar- 
antees "the  accused  the  right  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him." 
Unfortunately,  however,  an  early  Vir- 
ginia case  confused  the  historic  right  of 
confrontation  with  a  demand  that  all 
testimony  In  criminal  cases  be  face  to 
face,  viva  voce.  This  led  to  a  constitu- 
tional doubt  that  showed  itself  in  the 
general  omission  in  State  deposition 
statutes  of  permission  to  the  prosecution 
to  take  depositions,  subject  to  confron- 
tation cross-examination,  in  criminal 
cases,  even  though  the  courts  themselves. 
Including  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mattox 
V.  United  States,  156  U.S.  237  il895). 
made  it  clear  that  on  principle  such  pro- 
visions were  unobjectionable. 

Title  V  of  S.  30  Is  thus  but  a  natural 
complement  of  title  VI.  Title  VI  author- 
izes the  physical  protection  of  witnesses 
before,  during,  and  after  trial.  Title  V 
authorizes  the  prosecution  to  take  dep- 
ositions in  criminal  cases  whenever  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  justice.  Accordingly, 
once  the  witness'  testimony  has  been 
secured,  in  most  cases,  the  motive  to 
harm  the  witness  is  at  an  end.  The  evi- 
dentiary damage  has  been  done.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be,  there- 
fore, possible  to  release  the  witness  from 
protective  custody  and  allow  him  to  re- 
turn to  a  normal  life,  even  though  the 
trial  has  not  yet  begun.  Given  the  delay 
associated  with  criminal  prosecutions 
today,  this  will  be  no  small  benefit  to  the 
witness  and  his  family. 

Title  V  scrupulously  provides  for  the 
defendant's  rights.  The  deposition  can 
only  be  taken  after  the  Issues  between  the 
Government  and  the  accused  are  joined 
,  by  the  return  of  an  indictment  or  the  fil- 
ing of  an  information.  Reasonable  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  accused,  and  he 
must  be  accorded  the  opporturilty,  with 
counsel,  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
the  witness.  Finally,  provision  is  made  in 
the  present  form  of  the  statute  for  use 
of  the  deposition  at  trial  subject  to  the 
present  rules  of  evidence, 

COCONSPIRATOR    DECLARATION 

In  the  area  of  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  organized  crime,  the  exist- 
ence and  scope  of  covert  conspiratorial 
activity  Is  usually  shown  either  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  testimony  of  a 
coconspirator  who  has  turned  state's 
evidence,  or  the  evidence  of  the  out  of 


court  declarations  or  acts  of  a  co- 
conspirator or  of  the  defendant  himself. 
Termed  "firmly  established"  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Krulewitch  v.  United 
States,  336  U.S.  440,  443  <1949),  the  co- 
conspirator declaration  rule,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  exclusion  of  extra- 
judicial statements,  is  thus  central  in  any 
attack  on  the  menace  of  organized  crime. 

While  the  hearsay  rule  developed  in 
the  last  half  of  the  1060's,  it  was  but  a 
short  period  of  time  following  that  this 
exception  developed  in  the  law.  The  first 
reliable  instance  occurred  in  the  Trial 
of  Lord  Gordon,  (1781)  21  How.  St.  Tr. 
485,  where  the  cries  of  the  mob  in  the 
infamous  Gordon  Riots  of  1780  were  ad- 
mitted against  the  defendants.  Building 
on  this  decision  as  a  precedent,  English 
courts  in  the  treason  trials  of  the  fellow 
travelers  of  the  French  Revolution  soon 
matured  the  rule  if  not  its  rationale  in 
England,  while  it  was  accepted  In  1827 
into  American  jurisprudence  and  rested 
on  agency  principles  by  no  less  of  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Justice  Story  in 
United  States  v.  Gooding,  25  U.S  (12 
Wheat)  460  (1827). 

Today  the  rule  is  usually  framed  in 
these  terms;  Any  declaration  by  one  co- 
conspirator, voiced  in  furtherance  of  the 
conspiracy  and  during  its  pendency.  Is 
admissible  against  each  coconspirator, 
subject  to  the  laying  of  an  independent 
foundation  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  accused's  participation 
in  it. 

Title  vn  of  S.  30  is  a  codification  in 
all  but  one  respect  of  the  existing  law. 
The  rule  presently  requires  the  court  to 
find,  not  only  participation  and  pend- 
ency, but  also  "furtherance,"  a  require- 
ment of  somewhat  ill-defined  meaning, 
apparently  an  outgrowth  of  the  early 
agency  rationale.  Sometimes,  too,  "fur- 
therance" has  been  stated  in  res  gestae 
language.  Other  courts,  however,  while 
ostensibly  retaining  the  requirement 
have  applied  it  so  broadly  that  anything 
relating  to  the  conspiracy  is  found  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  its  objectives. 

Building  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Model  Code  of  Evidence,  Title  VII 
shifts  the  foundation  on  which  the  co- 
conspirator declaration  exception  to  the 
hearsay  rule  rests  from  agency  to  tmst- 
worthlness.  All  aspects  of  the  present 
rule  are  thus  retained  save  thar  of  "fur- 
therance." With  Judge  Leamefl  Hand  in 
Von  Riper  v.  United  States,  }G  F.  2d  961, 
967  (2d  Cir  1926),  the  pro*)s€d  statute 
would  recognize  frankly  thAt  such  "dec- 
larations are  admitted  updn  no  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  bit  of  the  sub- 
stantive law  of  crime."  Viiirious  respon- 
sibility Is  but  one  of  the/risks  an  indi- 
vidual must  run  when  he  associates  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Nevertheless, 
the  risk  must  be  defijifed  in  terms  of  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  trial  itself 
rather  than  in  terms  of  the  principles 
of  agency.  Only  those  vicarious  admis- 
sions where  there  are  in  existence  facts 
and  circumstances  from  which  trust- 
worthiness may  be  Inferred  may  be  vi- 
cariously admitted.  It  may  well  be  ex- 
pected that  this  rule  will  enlarge  the 
category  of  adniissible  evidence,  but 
surely  this  cannot  be  objected  to  where 
the  new  foundation  of  the  rule  guaran- 
tees that  all  such  evidence  admitted  will 
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lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth. 
however  hard  that  truth  may  be  In  the 
individual  case  It  is  not  too  great  a  risk 
to  Impose  on  those  who  a.ssoclate  to 
subvert  our  society 

SPrC  lAL      ryrrtSDT.n      "SENTENiINci 

Mr  President,  the  la.st  aspect  of  S 
30  deals  with  the  special  offender  sen- 
tencing 

There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  view 
one  holds  about  the  criminal  law,  its  im- 
portance in  our  society  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned Here  each  places  his  ultimate 
reliance  for  security  Nevertheless,  we 
must  recognize,  too,  that  the  penal  law 
contains  the  strongest  force  known  to 
our  society,  a  force  which  in  the  pa.st 
has  too  often  tended  toward  brutality 
Exercised  well,  it  accords  to  each  se- 
curity Exercised  ill.  it  accords  to  none 
secunty  How  that  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised is  thus  a  question  of  capital  im- 
portance 

Traditionally,  two  tendencies  have 
manjasted  themselves  in  the  penal  law 
in  reaetion  from  the  brutality  of  another 
day.  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
philosophy  of  Draco,  who.  it  .should  be 
recalled,  once  lamented  that  he  knew  of 
no  penalty  harsher  than  death,  for  he 
felt  the  smallest  crime  merited  it 

The  first  tendency.  Komg  back  in 
modern  times  to  Beccaria  s  historic  1764 
essay.  'On  Crimes  and  Punishments.  ' 
seeks  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime 
This  tendency  was.  of  course,  rooted  in 
a  desire  to  Lunit  the  fearful  application 
of  the  death  penalty,  at  one  time  the 
punishment  for  numerous,  some  very 
petty,  offenses.  Its  overall  effect  has  been 
to  narrow  not  only  the  application  of  the 
death  penalty,  but  also  to  eliminate  long 
prison  terms. 

The  second,  stemming  from  con- 
temporary theories  of  criminology  seeks 
to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  offender 
This  tendency,  of  course,  is  rooted  in  a 
desire  to  rehabilitate  Tho^  who  i?en- 
erally  espouse  this  view,  however,  have 
tended  to  the  conclusion  that  crime  can 
best  be  dealt  with  only  by  broad  changes 
m  our  society  and  through  intensive 
work  with  juveniles  Unfortunately  this 
view  has  shown,  as  an  Amencan  Bar  .As- 
sociation study  concluded,  little  realistic 
toncern  about  the  organized  and  well- 
habituated  criminals  who  incessantly 
exploit  the  community  " 

The  penal  codes  of  most  jurisdictions, 
however  reflect  httle  of  either  approach. 
Indeed,  save  for  attempts  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty,  little  attention  at  all  has 
been  Kiven  to  the  penalty  structure  of 
most  penal  codes  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  Penalties  vary  from  one  offense 
to  the  next  without  seeming  rhyme  or 
reas^m  Inconsistencies  abound  through- 
out Other  than  the  .sexual  psychopath" 
laws,  the  only  general  movement  dis- 
cernible has  been  the  growth  of  recidivist 
or  habitual  offender  statutes,  a  =jrowth 
which  occurred  primarily  in  response  to 
the  emergence  of  mob  activities  follow- 
ing the  First  World  War  and  the  pro- 
hibition era.  and  which  was  premised  on 
the  hope  that  severer  sentences  on  crim- 
inals that  repeat  would  keep  them  out 
of  circulation  and  protect  the  public 

It  IS  less  than  clear  however  that 
these  laws,  in  their  present  form,  have 
been   successful   in  achieving   their   ob- 


jective Often  they  have  been  too  strictly 
construed  by  the  courts  Both  judges  and 
prosecutor  considering  them  too  rigid 
and  harsh,  have  refused  to  employ  them, 
despite  their  .seeming  mandatory  char- 
acter Courts  especially  have  resisted  at- 
tempts? to  restrict  their  sentencing  dis- 
cretion Often,  finally,  the  prosecutors 
have  merely  u.sed  the  laws  as  tools  to 
obtain  guilty  pleas  in  return  for  promises 
to  reduce  the  charges.  Ironically,  of 
course,  this  has  meant  in  practice  that 
laws  designed  to  get  tough  with  the 
recidivist  have  served  only  to  secure  him 
lenient  treatment 

This  experience  has  led  reform-minded 
groups  u.)  seek  other  means  to  achieve 
the  same  tioals  Apart  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
President  s  Crime  Commission,  the  two 
most  important  propo.sals  have  come 
from  the  American  Law  Institute  in  its 
Model  Penal  Code  and  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Judges  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  its 
Model  Sentencing  Act  Each  seeks  to  re- 
spond to  the  spei'ial  offender  with  a  spe- 
cial term,  yet  each  sets  out  differing  con- 
ditions for  Its  position 

Tlie  Model  Penal  Code  states  three  pre- 
requisites for  Its  extended  term.  First  the 
offender  must  be  over  21  Second,  the 
court  must  conclude  that  the  protection 
of  the  public  calls  for  an  extended  term. 
P'mally.  the  code,  in  the  alternative,  calls 
tor  a  findinii  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  offense  show  that  the  offender  has 
knowinuly  de\()ted  him.self  to  criminal 
activity  as  a  major  source  of  livelihood 
or  has  substantial  income  or  resources 
not  explained  to  be  from  a  legal  activity. 

The  Model  Sentencing  Act  begins  with 
the  .second  requirement  on  dangerous- 
ness  of  the  cixle  It  then  requires  that  a 
felony  be  committed  am  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinumy  criminal  activity  in  concert  with 
at  least  one  other  per.son 

Both  propo.sals  provide  elaborate  pro- 
cedures for  imposing  these  special  terms. 

Both  tlie  Special  Committee  on  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Presi- 
dent s  Crime  Commission  reached  simi- 
lar conclusions  in  the  area  of  tlie  special 
term  for  dangerous  offenders,  although 
neither  attempted  to  offer  specific  statu- 
tory languatie 

Tile  President  s  Crime  Commission  ex- 
pressed Its  conclusion  in  these  words 

Peaeral  and  Sute  iegislaUim  shmild  be  en- 
acted to  provide  for  extended  prisun  terms 
where  the  evidence  pre-sentence  report,  or 
sentence  hearing  shows  that  <»  felony  was 
committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  Illegal 
business  in  which  the  con'  lct*d  ofTender  oc- 
lupied  a  supervisory  or  other  miinagement 
position 

It  also  followed  this  recommendation 
with  this  suggestion 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  supervision 
over  those  trial  Judges  who.  because  of  cor- 
ruption, political  considerations,  ur  lack  of 
knowledge,  tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences 
in  cases  Involving  orKanized  crime  manage- 
ment pers«jnnel  Con.sideratlon  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  allowing  the  pro.secutlon  the 
right  of  appeal  regarding  sentences  of  per- 
Hcn.s  m  management  positions  In  an  orga- 
nlied  crime  activity  i)r  group  Constitutional 
requirements  for  such  an  appellate  procedure 
must  first   be  carefully  explored 

Mr  President.  S  30  was  drafted  with 
the  history  of  the  habitual  offender  legis- 


lation and  the  proposals  of  these  distin- 
guished bodies  in  mind.  It  is  our  hope 
now  to  explore  the  constitutionality,  wis- 
dom, and  feasibility  of  these  various 
suggestions  m  our  forthcoming  hearines, 
for  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of  these 
proposals  is  at  this  time  reserved. 

A  number  of  serious  questions  need  to 
be  considered  in  greater  detail  than  they 
ha\'€  as  yet.  We  are  concerned,  for  ex- 
ample, that  these  proposals  meet  the 
constitutional  test  of  deflniteness  found 
in  such  cases  as  Minnesota  v.  Probate 
Court.  309  US  270  il940i.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  concept  of  the  special 
term  will  withstand  attack  as  a  reason- 
able classification  in  light  of  such  cases 
as  Ov/er  v  Boles.  368  US.  448  '  1962  Mind 
that  It  will  not  be  considered  an  unper- 
missible  attempt  to  punish  status  under 
Robinson  v  California,  379  U.S.  660 
I  1962 1  We  are  concerned,  too,  that  the 
procedure  employed  in  the  imposition  of 
the  term  meets  the  test  of  due  process 
under  Williams  v.  New  York.  337  U.S.  241 
'  1949  '  and  Specht  v  Patterson.  386  U  S 
605  '  1967  '  And.  finally,  we  are  concerned 
that  affording  the  prosecution  the  riRht 
to  appeal,  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission suggested,  might  not  run  afoul 
of  the  concept  of  double  jeopardy  m 
Kepner  v  United  States,  195  U.S.  100 
'  1904' 

These  are,  of  course,  as  yet  unresolved 
questions  But  I  am  hopeful  that  through 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  process  that  we 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive sentencing  structure  that  will  meet 
the  special  challenge  of  organized  crime 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
S  30  is  the  only  proposal  dealing  with 
organized  crime  that  merits  considera- 
tion Others  will  surely  be  forthcomn;^ 
from  my  colleagues  and  the  new  admin- 
istration But  S.  30  is  a  beginninR— a 
good  beginning. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
concluded  its  chapter  on  organized  crime 
with  these  words: 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime  is  that  America  has  tolerated  It  lor 
so  long 

I  sugKest.  Mr  President,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary* is  fast  becoming  tragic.  It  ;s 
time  to  move  forward  now. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  I  am  justified  in 
the  encouragement  I  find  from  various 
articles  in  the  press  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  of  the  present  administration  in 
relation  to  crime,  and  particularly  orga- 
nized crime  and  methods  to  combat  it. 

I  read  \n  yesterday's  Evening  Star  an 
anicle.  wnttcn  by  Miriam  Ottenberq.  en- 
titled 'Tup  Officials  Gear  Up  Machinery  ' 

Evidently,  after  talking  with  the  top 
officials  m  tlie  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Mrs  Ottenberg  wrote  this  article 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  admin- 
istration is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem,  as  much,  no  doubt,  as  I  am  It 
ap[)ears  from  her  article  that  the  admin- 
istration IS  anxious  that  appropriate  let--- 
islation  in  the  field  be  enacted  into  law 

I  am  encouraged,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  the  major  provisions  of  S.  30  will 
have  the  suppwrt  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, although  it  has  made  no  commit- 
ment to  me  to  that  effect.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  administration  will  submit  with- 
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in  the  next  few  weeks  some  additional 
proposed  legislation  that  It  would  like  to 
see  enacted. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedures  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  S.  30  and  such  other  impor- 
tant measures  dealing  with  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  that  are  Introduced 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  assure  the  administration  that  any 
measures  it  sponsors  or  any  recom- 
mendations that  it  may  make  In  this  field 
will  receive  the  committee's  earnest  at- 
tention and  consideration.  For  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  that 
there  will  be  cooperative  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
take  appropriate  and  effective  action 
wherever  necessary  to  combat  organized 
crime,  this  great  and  most  destructive 
menace  from  within. 

It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  our  course,  and 
particularly  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 


United  States,  will  begin  to  think  more 
In  terms  of  the  right  of  a  society  to  be 
free  and  to  be  protected  from  the  assas- 
sin, the  robber,  the  murderer,  and  the 
rapist  than  the  Court  has  accorded  to 
society  in  the  past  by  some  of  its  recent 
decisions. 

If  all  rights  are  possessed  by  the  crim- 
inal and  society  has  none  and,  if  every 
time  a  case  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court  there  is  a  searching  effort  made 
to  find  some  technicality  with  which  to 
turn  an  accused  loose,  I  am  then  per- 
suaded that  whatever  Congress  may  do 
and  whatever  the  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do,  our  efforts  will  be 
thwarted  and  the  rate  of  crime  in  our 
coimtry  will  continue  to  soar,  just  as  it 
has  during  the  past  calendar  year, 
when  it  was  17  percent  higher  than  it 
was  the  year  before. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation,  as  a  free 
society  and  as  a  civilized  society,  cannot 
long  withstand  such  a  devastating  as- 


sault upon  Its  structure.  The  time  is  here 
to  act. 

Exhibit  1 
Principal  Families  of  the  Cosa  Nostra 

the  commission 
Bruno.  Angelo.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Colombo.  Joseph.  New  York.  NY. 
Gamblno,  Carlo,  New  York,  N  Y. 
Genovese.  Vlto  i  \acanli .  New  York,  NY. 
Glancana.  Samuel.  Chicago.  Ill 
Luchese,  Thomas  i  vacant  i ,  New  York,  NY. 
Maggaddlno,  Stefano.  Buflalo.  NY. 
Sclacca.  Paul.  New  York.  NY 
ZerlUl.  Joseph.  Detroit.  Mich. 

PRINCIPAL     FAMILIES 

Ballstrlarl.  FYank.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cerrlto.  Joseph.  San  Jose.  Calif 
Civello.  Joseph,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Clvella.  Nicholas.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Collettl.  James.  Pueblo,  Colo 
DeCavalcante.  Samuel,  Newark.  N  J. 
Lanza.  James,  San  Francisco,  Calif 
LaRocca,  Sebastian  John,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Licata.  Nlcolo.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
Marcello.  Carlos.  New  Orleans.  La 
Pairlarca.  Raymond.  Providence,  R.I 
Scallsh,  John.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Trafflcante.  Santo.  Tampa,  Pla. 


EXHIBIT  2 

BASIC  STATISTICS,  FEDERAL  EFFORT,  ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  RACKETEERING,  1960-68 

CHART  l.-ORGANIZED  CRIME  SECTION 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


'lumhfe^ot  attorneys I. 

Days  incfturt.  _ , I. 

Days  in  fieW        „. 

Days  in  grand  lury ,. 

Hours  in  legislation   ; 

Appeal  bn^s  prepared I. 

D"ilricl  britts  prepared ». 

Appeal  bnels  reviewed 

District  briefs  reviewed 

Appeal  participation 


17 

61 

660 

100 

NA 

3 

20 

89 

3 

NA 


37 

116 

2,434 

518 

NA 

9 

14 

31 

17 

NA 


52 
329 
.076 
894 
NA 

19 

90 
100 

52 
NA 


60 

1.081 

6.177 

1.353 

NA 

24 

179 

169 

160 

NA 


63 

1.364 

6.699 

677 

1,507 

29 

29 

115 

13 

23 


54 

813 

4.432 

605 

1.292 

28 

44 

161 

14 

22 


48 

606 

J.  480 

'    373 

1.086 

25 

40 

157 

19 

12 


54 

612 

.494 

419 

.310 

26 

34 

157 

26 

14 


CHART  II.— ORGANIZED  CRIME  SECTION 


1960 


1961 


1%2 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Cises- 

Pending  start * 33 

Received     ^ 493 

Terminated . 495 

Pending  end i _  __  31 

Matters: 

Pending  start NA 

Received     ,i NA 

Terminated , NA 

Pending  end 4 I. '_  NA 


31 
403 
393 

41 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


41 
526 
464 
103 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


103 
755 
669 
189 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


189 
968 

894 
263 

NA 

1.324 

655 

669 


263 
1.023 


,107 
179 

669 

1.089 

1.213 

545 


179 
911 
871 
219 

545 
943 

1.107 
381 


219 
985 

951 
253 

381 

1.057 

904 
534 


CHART  III.— ORGANIZED  CRIME  SECTION  INDICTMENTS 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


'omber  of  indictments... 
'lumber  of  defendants  convicted. 


NA 
NA 


121 
73 


350 
138 


615 
288 


666 
593 


872 

410 


1,198 
477 


1.107 
400 


CHART  IV.— RACKETEERING  STATUTE  INDICTMENTS'  ORGANIZED  CRIME  SECTION 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


icictments 

Detfndants. 

Convictions  1, 

Oeiendants  convicted T.. 


7 
25 

5 
18 


40 
156 
22 
62 


59  92 

138  170 

26  48 

61  82 


70 
179 
44 

too 


'  Statutes  enacted  September  1961  and  afterwarl. 

CHART  V.-MAN-DAYS  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  PARTICIPATION,  ORGANIZED  CRIME  DRIVE 


Fiscal  year 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1%5 


1966 


1%7 


Intelligence' 8,836  11528 

Alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearms NA  '  NA 

Audit                                 _ NA  NA 

Collection , ".III'.!;!""!"'"!  NA  NA 

'apellate    | NA  NA 

Totll 8,836  11,528 


82, 852 

13,075 

37,232 

1.894 

130 


96, 182 
8,609 

38,  952 

1,305 

6 


87,621 

6,533 

36. 642 

2.732 

NA 


86.115 
8.360 

34.  850 
2.058 

NA 


74  938 

7.480 

24,517 

i8' 

NA 


61,637 

:  1,220 

19,445 

257 

NA 


135, 183, 


145,054 


133,528 


120,206 


107.336 


92.  559 


'  Does  not  include  supervisory  time. 


1968 


65 

1.123 

6.886 

403 

1,894 

35 

45 

262 

21 

15 


1968 


253 

1,206 

1,214 
245 

534 
1,006 

1,073 
467 


1968 


1,166 
520 


1968 


89 

125 

256 

331 

53 

82 

96 

152 

1968 


42, 120 
15,584 
16,625 

745 
NA 


75,  074 
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i«o 


IMI 


1X2 


lSt3 


1)64 


19U 


1966 


1967 


196« 


Nonf«c«itM> 

RKkdMi  convKlions 


NA 


NA 


NA 


I2» 


122 


62S 

632 

6S1 

664 

27 

25 

21 

21 

10) 

119 

163 

ISO 

iUbo(p*rc«at).. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


17 


CHART   VII      COS*   NOSTRA    INDICTMENTS    lANUARY   1961 
TO  OtCtMBiR  1969(lSriMAr[0  MlMSiRSHlP.  i.OOO) 


ln<(iclm«nn 
Conyicl>on» 
Acqu'ttJli 

Rtv«(un 


CHART  VIII      FCDERAI.  RlSOURC£S  196; 
(Appro  iimjlionl 


MM-yMn 

Am..»l 

Traasuni:  '< 

TRS 

«l 

6.600 

BufMU  31  N«rci 

jtlCJ 

205 

3.900 

TaliJ 

6X 

10.500 

luttic*      ' 

f  91       - 

.^•^ 

MA««« 

SA 

«.60S 

Oepj'tTignl 

>*«• 

>*«4»a 

NA 

1.S79 

0  S  (ItoriMyt. 

NA 

l.)00 

70O 

ll.i79 

Po^l  Ollic*         .... 

— ... 

12 

179 

stc               

10 

97 

TaUl 

1  371 

22,  3tt 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanunous  corvsent  that  the  Ottenberx 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Top    OmciALa   Gear    Up    Mac  hincby      Ndcon 

Aiocs   Aim   Ttiszc   Bio    Weap^jns   at   OmcA- 

NIZCO    CUMC 

I  By  Miriam  Oitenbergi 
The    Nixon    administration    will    uae    three 
new   weapons  to  carry  out  Its  promised  war 
on   organized   crime 

President  Nixon  s  own  crime  fighting  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  shortly  but.  In  the 
meantime,  top  offlcials  in  his  administration 
are  on  the  move 

1  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dai-ld  Ken- 
nedy said  the  '  full  resources  of  the  Treas- 
ury De[)artment — Including  each  i<f  its  In- 
vestigative and  enforcement  armn-  wi:i  be 
used  as  needed  in  pressing  the  war  on  orga- 
nized crune  " 

In  effect  aides  indicated.  Kennedy  plans 
to  go  further  than  some  of  hi.s  predecessors 
in  using  the  Treasury  s  ta.xing  authority  as 
a  crime  lighting  tool 

2  Atty  Oen  John  N  Mitchell  has  started 
approving  vise  of  t.^e  electronic  surveillance 
authorized  by  Congress  which  hLs  predecessor 
Ramsey   Clark     refused    to   use 

3  .Aist  Atty  Cf«n  Will  R  Wlison  In  charge 
of  the  Justice  Departments  criminal  divi- 
sion, intends  to  expand  tiie  strike  forces"^ 
t.^e  multlagency  Investigative  approach  tij 
on?anUed  crime-  -and  predicts  that  the  FBI 
will  be     very  active  In  the  program  " 

Since  the  strike  forces  made  up  of  Justice 
Department  lawyers  and  senior  federal  In- 
vestigators started  moving  Into  target  cities 
on  an  experimental  basis  In  1S>«7  the  FBI 
has  supplied  most  of  the  intelligence  data 
and  has  Investigated  matters  referred  to  It 
by  the  strike  forces  but  FBI  agents  have 
not  Joined  the  strike  forces  themselves.  The 
new  FBI  role — reportedly  one  of  close  liaison 
with  the  strike  forces — could  be  an  Important 
plus 

Beyond  these  moves.  Nixon  s  crime  message 
Is  expected  to  prop<Jse  major  le^fUIatlon  to 
fight  crime  and  to  disclose  some  innovative 
measures  not  requiring  congressional  action 

In  drawing  up  its  plans  against  organized 


crime  the  administration  has  to  face  a 
criminal  intelligence  gap  that  may  take 
years  to  fill 

inveatlgatiirs  »ay  that  when  all  electronic 
surveillance  equipment  was  pulled  out  by 
President  J  jhnson  m  June  19<J5  the  Informa- 
tion bUckout  became  s<j  complete  that  In- 
vestigative agencies  aren  t  sure  t^'iday 
whether  organized  crime  Is  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing, what  types  of  operations  eu-e  being 
stressed,  or  who  s  minding  the  organized 
crime  store 

Investigators  know  federal  assaults  have 
shaJten  the  Cosa  Nostra  hlijh  command  but 
they  re  nut  sure  wh  )  has  succeeded  the  dead, 
departed    >r  imprl.noned  Ixisses 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
Is  agiin  p<j«sible  under  congressional  au- 
thority but  the  auth.jrlty  Is  circumscribed. 
and  »<jme  agen.'les  dm  t  see  how  they  can 
use  It  Nevertheless.  Justice  Department 
lawyers  are  determined  to  make  the  wiretap 
authority  effective 

An  jther  pr)blem  is  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  gambling  tax  laws  are  not  enforceable 
because  they  vtulated  t.^e  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  Gamblers  are  stlli  sup- 
posed '.',  purchase  gambling  lax  stamps  but 
they  can  t  be  prosecuted  if  they  don't 

While  ofBclals  don  t  like  to  lose  the  millions 
that  came  from  the  excise  laws  t.he  orga- 
nized crime  fighter'?  regret  the  li^ss  of  200  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents  who  were  as- 
signed  to  enforce  them 

The  IRS  agents  made  raids  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  that  a  bojkle  establishment  was 
operating  without  the  required  gambling  tax 
sta.Tip  Books  and  records  seized  enabled 
agents  to  compute  how  much  excise  tax  the 
bookie  should   have  been  paying 

The  seized  books  also  provided  leads  to 
launch  income  ta.x  investigations  oX  major 
racketeers  and  heavy  bettors  Some  of  the 
biggest  racketeers  went  to  Jail  as  a  result  of 
those  Investigations  and  so  did  some  cor- 
rupt p<Tllce  and  sheriffs  whose  protection 
payoffs  were  noted  on   the  tao<jkle  records 

Legislation  to  ensure  the  constitutional 
rights  of  gambler-taxpayers  while  reinstat- 
ing the  gambling  tax  laws  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  Asat  Atty  Gen  Wlision  .says  the 
administration  wants  It 

Justice  Department  sources  say  both  Nixon 
and  Mitchell  are  concerned  about  other  prob- 
lem— organized  crime's  Increasing  Infiltration 
of  legitimate  business 

The  president  either  in  his  first  crime  mes- 
sage or  soon  after  it.  is  expected  to  include 
recommendations  to  cope  with  organized 
crime's  efforts  to  'launder"  its  money  by  such 
infiltration 

A   YOVNCER  CB<'*D 

r  S  Atty  Robert  Morgenttiau  of  the  South- 
ern Di.strlct  of  New  Y.irk.  who  has  convicted 
more  big-tune  me.^lbers  of  organized  crime 
than  the  other  U  S  attorneys  put  together 
says  crime  figures  .ire  going  into  business  in 
two  ways  Some  of  t^e  old-timers  are  still 
operating  in  the  old-standbys  meat  whole- 
saling Juke  box.  vending  machine,  garbage. 
linen  supply  and  similar  lines 

But  the  younger,  sharper  crowd,  according 
to  Morgenthau  Is  jjourlng  millions  into  real 
estate,  hotels,  motels,  gambling  casinos  and 
t.he  stock  market 

The  White  House  is  showing  Its  concern 
about  the  possible  attempt  of  a  Bahamas 
gambling  conglomerate  to  buy  up  9  7  percent 
of  the  stock  of  Pan  .\merlcan  World  Airways, 
a  990  million  venture  on  today  s  market 


Rep  Harley  O  Staggers.  D-W  Va  ,  said  the 
White  House  asked  him  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
prevent  or  delay  such  a  sale  and  Sen  Norrls 
Cotton.  R-N  H  .  Introduced  legislation  to  give 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authority  to  rule 
out  the  purchase  of  an  airline  by  another 
firm  if  It  determined  the  sale  was  not  in  tlie 
public  interest 

The  congUnnerate  Is  Resorts  International, 
formed  from  the  old  Mary  Carter  Paint  Co 
It  owns  or  operates  three  plush  Bahamas 
gambling  casinos  as  well  as  hotels,  land  and 
other  properties  In  the  Caribbean, 

HASrrORD   THWAITXD 

Investigators  noted  two  Interesting  side- 
lights of  this  business  Plrst.  Huntington 
Hartford,  the  wealthy  developer  of  Nassau's 
Paradise  Island,  failed  to  get  government  per- 
mission to  operate  a  g.imbllng  casino  there 
Yet  the  newcomer.  Reaorta  International, 
made  It 

E^ddie  Cellini,  the  Paradise  Island  casino 
man.iger  Is  the  brother  of  Dino  CelUnl  who 
has  been  mobster  Meyer  Lansky's  lieutenant 
in  many  of  his  gambling  enterprises  Dino 
operates  the  Preepori  casino  elsewhere  in  theS 
Bahamas 

The  New  York  S^x-k  Exchange  itself  Is 
beginning  to  suspect  that  organized  crime  is 
moving  heavily  Into  the  'hot  stocks"  busi- 
ness Robert  W  Haack.  exchange  president 
says  securities  with  a  total  valvie  of  about  $:*7 
million  have  been  reported  stolen  or  lost  m 
each  of  the  i.ist  two  years  compared  with  i 
recorded  99  1  million  In  1966  Haack  said  the 
sharp  increase  over  the  past  two  years  "could 
be  viewed  as  evidence  of  organized  crime" 
alViough  It  ;s  not  conclusive. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  giving  'urgent"  attention  to  any  mdlc.i- 
tlon  that  a  racket  figure  la  getting  Into  stock 
manipulation  When  there's  Increased  market 
activity  as  there  Is  today,  organized  crime 
figures  move  In  with  their  large  sums  <i! 
money  They  operate  clandestinely  and  their 
names  never  appear  on  any  public  document 

SOURCES    OF    INCOME 

The  money  for  organized  crime's  Infiltra- 
tion into  legitimate  business  comes  out  of  a 
bUUon-doUar  treasury  Here's  a  capsule  view 
of  how  that  money  la  being  made  today 

Gambling  —Estimates  of  the  annual  In- 
take by  organized  crime  from  gambling  ran^e 
frt>m  $7  billion  to  »50  billion  annually.  The 
profit  Is  as  high  as  one-third  of  the  gross 
revenue  Syndicate  gambling  la  the  greatest 
source  of  organized  crime's  fortune,  and  :\ 
principal  target  of  the  government's  crime 
fighters  because  It  makes  the  poor  poorer 
while  the  mobsters  get  richer 

Narcotics  —The  gross  heroin  trade  la  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $350  million  annu- 
ally with  organized  crime  controlling  the  In- 
ternational movement  of  the  drug  from 
Turkish  opium  fields  to  Corslcan-run  labora- 
tories In  southern  Prance  to  American  docks 

There  Is  considerable  Indication  that  the 
Cosa  Nostra  high  command  wants  organized 
crime  to  get  out  of  the  narcotics  business 
because  of  the  heavy  mandatory  penalties, 
but  enough  mavericks  are  still  risking  the 
trade  because  of  the  enormous  profits. 

Organized  crime  Is  also  Involved  In  the 
distribution  end  of  the  cocaine  traffic  but 
that's  mostly  controlled  by  Spanish  elements 

Not  mob-controUed  but  flourishing  la  the 
marijuana  traffic,  mostly  from  Mexico. 

Increasing  drug  use  by  young  people  would 
be  enough  to  spark  law  enforcement  Into  an 


extra  effort  to  reach  the  trafflcken,  but  the 
administration  Is  also  concerned  over  the 
vast  amount  of  street  crime  that  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  narcotics.  Addlcta  rob  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  drugs  and  they  aometimea 
murder  when  they're  hopped  up. 

The  fight  against  the  drug  traffic  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  brand-new  bureau,  combin- 
ing the  Treasury  Department's  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  with  former  Pood  and  Drug 
agents  of  HEW's  Bureau  ol  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol. 

The  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  which  came  out 
of  the  merger,  has  to  meld  agents  with  dif- 
ferent procedures,  different  thinking  and 
different  talents  but  Its  organized  crime  unit 
is  now  deeply  involved  In  the  current  "strike 
forces." 

Loan  sharking. — No  one  is  certain  Just  how 
big  this  business  is.  Agents  Just  know  it  is 
growing.  Estimates  range  upwards  from  an 
annual  take  of  $360  million  to  the  billion- 
dollar  range  Profit  margins  are  even  higher 
than  In  gambling  and  personal  disasters  ard 
often  greater. 

Terrorized  victims  who  can't  meet  the  5 
percent  per  week  interest  rate  either  turn  to 
street  crime  before  the  "enforcer"  comes  to 
collect  or  become  flngermen  for  the  mob. 
Like  gambling,  loan  sharking  is  a  mob  meth- 
od of  taking  over  legitimate  business  from 
debtor-owners. 

Labor  union  Uke -over  .—Mobsters  have 
used  threats  to  infiltrate  legitimate  unions 
or  to  prevent  unionizing.  With  going  unions, 
their  goal  la  to  manipulate  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  and  Insurance  contracts. 

They  have  moved  Into  trucking,  waterfront 
and  construction  trades.  Once  In,  the  mob 
piles  Its  usual  trade — loan  sharking,  gam- 
bling and  pilferage  of  anything  that's  not 
nailed  down.  Because  of  the  increasing  infil- 
tration of  unions.  Labor  Department  Inveetl- 
Kators  are  now  Joining  the  "strike  forces." 

White  collar  crime — In  addition  to  the 
theft  of  securities  plaguing  the  stock  ex- 
changes, organized  crime  is  giving  Increased 
.ittentlon  to  various  foi^ns  of  "paper"  that 
can  be  forged  or  counterfeited. 

The  Secret  Service  repwrts  that  government 
bonds  which  used  to  be  thrown  away  or  left 
mtouched  In  burglaries  now  are  being  passed 
with  forged  signatures. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  is  also  work- 
ing  closely  with  the  strike  forces  because  of 
organized  crime's  invasion  of  the  credit  card 
buslnees.  the  poet  offices  and  the  world  of 
merchandising. 

Post  Office  burglaries  are  at  a  record  high 
and  postage  stamps,  which  used  to  be  ig- 
nored, have  become  a  favorite  target  for 
'hleves  Generally,  they  keep  a  third  of  the 
'.ike,  the  fence  keeps  a  third  and  organized 
i-rime's  "buslnesfimen"  get  stamps  at  reduced 
r.ites 

Cosa  Nostra  fences  play  the  key  role  in 
marketing  thousands  of  stolen  and  counter- 
it'ited  credit  cards. 

What  worries  federal  crime  fighters  most  Is 
organized  crime's  use  of  underworld  methods 
in  legitimate  business — the  unfair  competi- 
•lon  of  not  having  to  pay  union  wages,  un- 
derselling until  the  legitimate  buslneesman 
i.v  driven  out  and  then  monopolistic  over- 
pricing. 

This  Is  one  area  of  organized  crime — un- 
like gambling  or  narcotics — where  the  public 
i.K  no  willing  victim. 

Organized  crime's  tentacles  are  believed  to 
be  reaching  further  all  the  time,  but  the 
ixjsses  doing  the  reaching  are  changing. 

Here's  how  the  ruling  "commission"  re- 
portedly looks  today: 

Thomas  Luchese.  commission  member  and 
boss  of  a  New  York  "family"  died  in  July 
li»ti7. 

Naming  a  successor  has  been  complicated 
bv  the  fact  that  the  four  logical  contenders 
have  been  too  Involved  in  FBI  cases. 


BIOINS  PRISON  'TERM 

In  December  1967,  John  Dioguardi  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  In  a  planned  bank- 
ruptcy scheme.  The  same  month,  Vincent 
Rao  received  a  preliminary  sentence  of  five 
years  for  perjury,  which  was  made  final  last 
Tuesday.  James  Plumerl  has  been  indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  in  connection  with 
kickbacks  made  in  attempting  to  secure  a 
building  loan.  And  the  fourth  heir  apparent. 
Antonio  (Tony  Ducks)  Corallo.  was  among 
those  convicted  In  the  bribery  of  New  York's 
water  conunlseloner,  James  L.  Marcus. 

Raymond  Patriarca  of  Providence,  R.I..  the 
New  England  boss,  went  to  prison  Wednesday, 
sentenced  to  five  years  and  a  $10,000  fine  In 
a  racketeering  case  involving  conspiracy  to 
murder.  No  successor  has  taken  over  yet. 

Carlos  Marcello,  the  New  Orleans  boss,  Is 
still  free  on  appeal  bond  following  his  August 
1968,  conviction  on  charges  of  assaulting  a 
federal  officer. 

Sam  Olancana,  until  recently  the  undis- 
puted boss  of  Chicago's  Cosa  Nostra,  spent  a 
year  in  federal  custody  for  contempt  and 
then  left  the  country  to  avoid  further  Inves- 
tigation. 

Oiancana's  successor,  Sam  BattagUa,  was 
sentenced  to  15  years  In  prison  and  a  $10,- 
000  fine  on  a  Hobbs  Act  extortion  case  un- 
covered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dur- 
ing an  income  tax  investigation. 

Another  leader,  Felix  (Milwaukee  Phil) 
Alderisio,    was    also    convicted    of    extortion. 

Things  have  gotten  so  out-of-kllter  In  Chi- 
cago that  two  elderly  former  "bosses" — 
Paul  (The  Walter)  Rlcca  and  Anthony  Ac- 
cardo — reportedly  have  had  to  come  out  of 
semi-retirement  to  act  as  caretaker  of  the 
Chicago    "family." 

FBI    SEIZES    LEADER 

Steve  Magaddino  of  Buffalo,  a  commission 
member,  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  along  with 
eight  of  his  associates  last  November  In  con- 
nection with  gambling  operations.  At  the 
time,  over  $500,000  In  hoodlum  funds  were 
seized.  Magaddino  Is  currently  awaiting  trial. 

Joe  Bonanno  reportedly  has  been  deposed 
as  head  of  a  New  York  "family"  and  there's 
considerable  speculation  that  Paul  Sclacca 
has  become  the  boss. 

According  to  the  same  speculation,  Gas- 
pare Di  Gregorlo,  Steve  Magaddlno's  brother- 
in-law,  who  originally  succeeded  Bonanno. 
couldn't  stand  the  pressure,  became  HI  and 
had  to  be  replaced  by  Sclacca. 

Joseph  Colombo  reportedly  has  survived  as 
boss  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  family  long  headed 
by  the  late  Joseph  Profacl.  Colombo  was  said 
to  have  taken  over  after  the  Insurrection  led 
by  the  Gallo   crowd. 

And  what  of  a  successor  for  the  man  at  the 
top? 

TWO    MENTIONED 

Speculation  leans  toward  either  Gerardo 
Catena  of  NewEirk.  N.J..  or  Thomas  EboU 
(Tommy  Ryan)  to  succeed  Vlto  Genovese. 
who  died  in  prison  Feb.  14.  Eboll  appears  to 
be  favored  principally  because  he's  several 
years  younger  than  the  67-year-old  Catena. 
Besides,  informants  hint  that  Catena  doesn't 
want  the  Job. 

Still  in  business  as  commission  members. 
according  to  some  sources,  are  Angelo  Bruno 
in  Philadelphia,  Carlo  Gamblno  In  New  York 
and  Joseph  Zerllll. 

Although  organized  crime  shows  no  sign  of 
declining  despite  the  blows  struck  against 
the  top  leadership,  there  seems  to  be  some 
optimism  about  making  substantial  inroads. 

This  optimism  is  found  at  the  top.  with 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Wilson,  and  all  the  way 
down  to  the  federal  agents  themselves. 

Said  Wilson:  "You  can  put  these  people 
on  the  ropes,  even  when  a  town  has  been 
corrupted.  All  you  need  Is  one  honest  job. 
And  time,  manpower,  luck,  the  breaks  and 
lots  of  work." 


RXALXY    MEANS    BUSimSS 

An  agent  commented:  "These  people  (the 
new  offlcials)  really  mean  business.  It's  In  the 
atmosphere." 

Several  former  prosecutors  agreed  on  this 
summary:  "Organized  crime  has  always  been 
a  definable  problem.  Using  all  the  tech- 
niques now  at  their  disposal,  the  prosecutors 
can  ■wipe  It  out.  It's  not  like  crime  on  the 
streets.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  so- 
ciological causes.  You  just  go  out  and  catch 
them  and  you  don't  have  to  concern  yourself 
with  rehabilitation — not  with  these  people." 

One  of  the  men  now  responsible  for  fight- 
ing organized  crime  agrees,  with  reserva- 
tions "The  cases  are  there  to  be  made  If  we 
have  the  Investigators  to  make  them,  the 
prosecutors  to  prosecute  and  the  Judges  to 
try  them." 

There's  a  certain  Implied  agreement  in  this 
concluding  sentence  of  the  1967  President's 
Commission  Task  Force  Report  on  Organized 
Crime : 

"The  extraordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime  is  that  America  has  tolerated  it  for  so 
long." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  earlier 
joined  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan)  in 
sponsoring  the  omnibus  .organized 
crime  control  bill  and  I  am  delighted 
once  again  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  concerning  the  bill  and  the  very 
serious  problem  with  which  it  deals.  The 
Senator's  description  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  organized  crime  menace  in 
America  today  is  detailed  and  informed. 
His  explanation  of  the  several  provisions 
of  the  omnibus  bill — and,  more  impor- 
tant, of  the  need  for  each  of  them — is 
scholarly  and  precise.  I  wish  to  add  my 
commendation  and  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Senator's  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Crim- 
inal Laws  Subcommittee  and  I  are  in 
agreement  that  the  omnibus  bill  is  just 
a  beginning  if  the  91st  Congi-ess  is  to 
enact  a  really  effective  legislative  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  organized  crime. 
Hopefully,  other  measures  will  be  intro- 
duced here  that  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  that  program.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee,  I  look  forward  to  partic- 
ipating in  the  pending  hearings  on  the 
omnibus  bill  and  on  all  other  worth- 
while organized  crime  measures  that 
come  before  us. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce my  intention  of  introducing  an- 
other package  of  organized  crime  bills 
in  advance  of  the  hearings  which  will 
contain  measures  similar  to  S.  2048  and 
S.  2049  of  the  90th  Congress.  Just  as  I 
am  not  unalterably  committed  to  the 
precise  wording  of  any  one  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  omnibus  bill,  neither 
am  I  committed  to  all  aspects  of  the  bills 
I  am  preparing.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  committee  process.  With  all  these 
proposals  before  the  subcommittee,  a 
sound  program  directed  against  orga- 
nized crime  will  evolve. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  omnibus  organized  crime 
bill  contains  a  provision  authorizing  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentences  imposed  un- 
der that  act.  I  heartily  approve  of  appel- 
late review  in  this  area.  As  the  sp>onsor 
of  S.  1540,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  90th  Congress,  I  am  anxious  to  con- 
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tlnue  to  advance  this  procedure  until  it 
la  enacted  Into  law  8  1540  wats.  of  course, 
much  broader  than  section  3577  of  title 
vm  of  the  omnibus  bill  It  applied  to  ail 
defendants  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
sentemced  to  I  year  or  more  in  prison  It 
Is  my  hope  that  section  3577  will  be  simi- 
larly expanded  to  cover  all  convicted 
felons 

Quite  frankly.  Mr  President.  I  see  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  fundamental  fair- 
ness embodied  In  appellate  review  to  only 
those  Individuals  convicted  of  partici- 
pating In  ofKanized  crime  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee.  I 
have  drafted  and  will  introduce  shortly. 
a  bill  similar  to  S  1540  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. It  la  my  hope  that  .serious  con- 
sideration win  be  iJtlven  to  adoptintf  it  in 
whole  ag  an  amendment  to  S   30 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  take  thU  oc- 
casion to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
firm  and  able  leadership  President  Nixon 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  have 
d«moa»tjrated  m  their  first  week.s  In  of- 
fice in  the  battle  a*{ainst  crime  m 
America 

The  Attorney  General's  deci.sion  to 
employ  electronic  surveillance  under 
court  supervision  Is  a  major  step  forward 
in  cracking  down  on  the  Mafia  and  other 
underworld  organizations  There  is  no 
reason  law  enforcement  ofHciaLs  should 
not  use  every  legal  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  combat  this  evil  menace 

The  campaign  of  last  fall  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  crime  in  the  streets  Ls  a 
natiorial  problem  The  tendency  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  it^  Attor- 
ney General  to  excuse  the  rising  crime 
rate  by  placing  the  blame  on  poverty  has 
been  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
American  public. 

We  all  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  but 
poverty  is  only  one  factor  contributing  to 
the  alarmLng  crime  statustics  If  we 
could  somehow  eliminate  poverty  over- 
night, there  would  still  be  the  violent  and 
the  criminal  and  the  depraved,  preying 
on  innocent  citizens 

The  best  way  to  reduce  crime  is  to 
enforce  the  laws  to  make  it  less  profit- 
able and  a  lot  more  rLsky  to  break  the 
law  In  this  connection,  we  mu.st  restore 
the  Nauon's  respect,  not  alone  for  law 
and  order  but  for  those  public  servants 
whom  we  employ  for  that  purp'xstv  the 
policeman,  the  sheriff  and  other  law 
enforcement  agents 

The  Federal  G<3vernmerit  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  In  supporting  the 
States  and  cities  m  their  attack  on  the 
crime  problem 

This  role.  Mr  President,  covers  a 
wide  range  from  direct  grants  to  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
upgrade  and  improve  them,  to  applica- 
tion of  the  tremendous  technical  assist- 
ance available  from  Federal  agencies. 

Along  "*ith  better  police  protection, 
there  mu.st  be  a  concomitant  improve- 
m^-nt  throughout  the  whole  area  of 
criminal  justice,  improved  court  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  long  delays  in  trials, 
better  detention  facilities,  reform  of  ball 
procedures  and  special  attention  to  the 
problem.s  of  the  juvenile  offender  and  the 
narc  jtics  addict 

Again.    I    commend    the   distinguished 


Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  contributions  to  the  war  against 
organized  crime 


SENATE  JOINT  REoOLUTION  75— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STUDY 
OF  WEAPONS  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
FOREIGN  POLICY  STRATEGY  BY 
AN   INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament today  three  of  the  Nations 
renowned  scientists  and  citizens — Dr 
Herbert  F  York.  Dr  G  B  Kistiakowsky. 
and  Dr  J  R  KiUian.  Jr 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  their 
statements  before  the  committee  be 
pjrtnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There   being   no  objection,   the   state- 
ments were  ordered  to  b«'  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 
.Statement  by   Herbfbt  F    Yirk    Betmri:  the 

St'BI  IIMMITTEC  'N  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS \N0  Di.sar.ma.me.vt  .^rrAIRs  or  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
March  II    1989 

Mr  Chairman  diid  Members  'if  the  Com- 
mittee I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  committee  I  have 
already  had  a  chance  to  read  .some  of  the 
testimony  presented  before  thl.s  committee 
last  week  and  I  will  contlne  my  prepared 
statements  to  a  brief  description  of  my  own 
role  tn  ABM  matters  and  to  certain  other 
factors  which  either  may  have  been  over- 
looked in  prior  te.stlmony  or  which  might  well 
be  reemphaslzed 

I  came  to  Wiishlngton  to  work  In  the  gov- 
ernment immediately  after  .Sputnik  in  1957, 
.ind  remained  here  until  1961  I  was  first  a 
member  of  President  Eisenhowers  Science 
.Advisory  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr  .James  KlUlan  then  Chief  Scientist  of 
.\RPA  and  then  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search .ind  Entilneerlng  under  Secretaries  Mc- 
Elroy,  Crates  and  McNamara  Durint;  that  pe- 
riod I  endorsed  and  supported  the  RA:D  part 
of  the  Army  s  Nike  Zeus  program,  and  I 
helped  to  create  and  promt)te  .ARPA  s  more 
advanced  B.MD  Ballistic  Ml.s.slle  Defense  i 
program  It  w.is  also  my  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a  number 
of  occasions  over  .i  period  of  several  years 
about  proposals  to  deploy  the  .Vlke  Zeus  ABM 
I  strongly  recommended  .igalnst  lUch  deploy- 
ment each  time  It  was  the  era  of  the  sup- 
posed Ml.sslle  Gap"  and  accordingly  that  was 
not  a  popular  recommendation  I  am.  of 
course  pleased  to  nate  that  nowadays  virtu- 
ally everyone  .igreea  that  Nike  Zeus  should 
nijt  have  been  deployed  .My  decisions  and 
recommendations  In  those  days  were  based 
alincwt  exclusively  on  technical  considera- 
tions In  brief,  the  recommendation  not  to 
deploy  the  Nike  Zeus  was  based  <)n  my  tech- 
nical judgment  that  it  would  become  obsolete 
before  it  could  be  deployed  The  deuilled  rea- 
sons behind  this  conclusion  were  similar  to 
Iboee  contained  in  the  testimony  i?lven  last 
Thursday  by  Hans  Berhe  Daniel  Fink  and 
Jack  Ruina 

Soon  alter  I  left  full-time  government 
service  I  b«cttme  .i  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U  S  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  In  that  ca- 
pacity I  have  not  only  had  the  opportunity 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  technical  status  of 
the  ABM.  but  I  have  .ilso  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  exposed  to  and  involved  In  con- 
siderations of  the  political  ramlflcaUons  of 
the  ABM  estx-cially  jib  they  relate  to  arms 
control   Issues 

Last  weeks  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee described  the  Nike  Zeus  and  Nike  X 
system*  and  the  problems  their  designers 
faced  in  attempting  to  find  a  way  of  coping 


with  the  Soviet  offensive  capability  The 
complex  technical  details  of  the  sltuaUon 
were  outlined  then  and  supported  the  gen- 
erally accepted  conclusion  that  It  Is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  defend  against  a  sophisticated 
and  determined  offense  Last  week's  testi- 
mony went  on  to  indicate  how.  after  this 
fact  was  generally  accepted,  the  promoterB 
of  the  ABM  proposed  the  Sentinel  system 
for  the  purpose  of  countering  an  attack  by 
Chinese  missiles  Such  an  attack  Is  8uppo.<ie<i 
to  consist  of  fewer  and  less  sophisticated 
missiles  and  thus  presents  a  simpler  problem 
U)  solve  The  problems  created  by  decnv.s 
and  other  penetration  aids  are  solved  by  de- 
flning  them  out  of  existence,  and  a  cheaper 
area  defense  system  becomes  possible  in 
theory  Serious  consideration  Is  also  being 
given  to  a  hard-point  defense  system  in 
which  the  defense  would  Intercept  only 
those  objects  actually  aiming  at  certain 
specific  very  small  target  areas  such  as  thci.^e 
centered  on  hardened  missile  sites  and  com- 
mand centers  The  problems  of  penetrati  in 
aid  devices  and  tactics  are  again  absent  by 
definition,  and  the  resulting  problem,  m 
truth  I  be;ieve  becomes  even  easier  to  solve 
theoretically  than  in  the  case  of  the  hypo- 
thetical Chinese  missile  attack  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  though,  that  In  this  hard- 
point  defense  case  entirely  different  defense 
methods,  which  cannot  be  used  to  defend 
cities  or  large  areas,  also  become  feasible 
.Such  approaches  Include  mobility  las  in 
Polaris  and  Poselden  i  deployment  of  greater 
numbers  'if  offensive  missiles,  and  Viirlou.s 
deception  devices  and  tactics  such  as  pro- 
\ldlng  more  ml.sslle  silo  targets  than  there 
are  ml.sslles  and  then  playing  a  sort  of  she!: 
game  with  the  missiles  themselves  Thu.s  ;! 
IS  precisely  In  the  case  where  an  ABM-type 
defense  becomes  easiest  that  numbers  'f 
alternative  technical  defense  schemes  .il.-,,) 
become  possible  Furthdfmore  and  again  be- 
cause the  problem  as  given  Is  easier,  it  i'; 
quite  .safe  to  postpone  any  decision  to  deplcv 
an  ABM  nt  least  until  aft«f  present  at- 
tempts to  get  new  arms  control  negotiations 
moving 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  a  technlcil 
problem  that  pertains  to  all  the  forms  of 
.\BM  so  far  proposed,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately IS  nor  so  simple  to  discuss  nor  so 
easy  to  quantify  as  those  brought  to  your 
attention  last  week 

Any  active  defense  system  such  as  the 
ABM,  must  .sit  In  readiness  for  two  or  four 
or  eight  years  and  then  fire  at  the  preclsci-, 
correct  second  following  a  warning  time  '  ; 
only  a  few  minutes  This  warning  time  is 
so  short  that  systems  designers  usually  ,it- 
tempt  to  eliminate  human  declslon-makprf. 
even  at  low  crimmand  levels,  from  the  cie- 
clslon  making  system  Further,  the  precision 
needed  for  the  firing  time  Is  so  Hne  thit 
machines  must  be  used  to  chcwse  the  pre- 
cise instant  of  tiring  no  matter  how  the 
decision  to  rire  Is  made  In  the  case  of  of- 
fensive missiles  the  situation  Is  different 
In  an  essential  way  although  malntalnlns; 
readiness  throughout  a  long.  Indefinite  pe- 
riod IS  necessary,  the  moment  of  firing  Is  not 
so  pre<!sely  controlled  In  general  and  hence 
human  decision  makers  Including  even  thr«e 
at  high  levels,  can  be  permitted  to  play  a 
part  In  the  decision-making  process  Thus 
the  trigger  of  any  ABM.  uhllke  the  trigger 
of  the  ICBMs  and  Polarises,  must  be  con- 
tinuously sensitive  and  ready.  In  short  a 
"hair"  trigger  for  Indefinitely  long  pterlods 
of  time  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  an  ABM  fire 
by  ralstake  or  In  response  to  a  false  alarm 
and  indeed  the  Army  has  recently  gone  'o 
.some  pains  to  assure  residents  ol  areas  near 
proposed  Sentinel  sites  that  It  has  Imposed 
design  requirements  which  will  Insure 
a«ainst  the  accidental  launching  of  the  mis- 
sile and  the  subsequent  detonation  of  the 
nuclear  warhead  It  carries  These  two  re- 
quirements a  hair"  trigger  so  that  It  c.in 
cope    with    a    surprise    attack    and    a   "stiff" 
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trigger  so  that  it  will  never  go  off  accidentally 
are.  I  believe,  contradictory  requlrementa. 
This  problem  exist*  only  in  the  real  world 
and  not  on  the  teet  range:  on  the  test  range 
there  need  be  no  such  concern  about  acci- 
dental misfires,  the  Interceptions  do  not  In- 
volve the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
day.  If  not  the  second,  of  the  mock  attack 
is  known  Another  essential  (but  again  dif- 
ficult to  quantify)  difference  between  the 
real  world  and  the  test  range  lies  In  the 
fact  that  the  deployed  defensive  equipment 
will,  normally,  never  have  been  fully  exer- 
cised and  even  the  Bupp>osedly  Identical  teet 
range  equipment  will  never  had  been  tested 
against  the  precise  target  or  targets  that  the 
deployed  equipment  would  ultimately  have 
to  face.  In  the  case  of  other  defense  systems 
which  have  worked  after  a  fashion,  practice 
using  the  actual  deployed  equipment  against 
real  targets  has  been  p>o6slble  and  has  been 
a  major  element  In  increasing  their  effec- 
tiveness. Thus,  the  Soviet  SAMs  In  North 
Vietnam  work  as  well  as  they  do  because 
both  the  equipment  designers  and  the  op- 
erating crews  have  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  practice  against  U.S.  targets 
equipped  with  real  counter-measures  and 
employing  real  tactics 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  technical  problems  detailed 
for  you  last  week.  I  continue  to  have  the 
gravest  doubts  as  to  the  capability  of  any 
ABM  system  I  have  heard  of.  whether  or  not 
the  problem  has  been  defined  into  being 
"easy"  and  whether  or  not  It  "works"  on  a 
test  range  I  am  not  here  talking  about 
.^ome  percentage  failure  Inherent  In  the 
mathematical  distribution  of  miss  dls- 
t.mces.  nor  statLstlcally  predictable  failures 
in  system  components,  but  rather  about 
catastrophic  failure  In  which  at  the  moment 
of  truth  either  nothing  happens  at  all,  or 
all  interceptions  fall. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  from  technical 
matters  to  political  matters  concerning 
tlie  relationship  between  the  ABM  and 
arms  control  policies  and  possibilities. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  the  ABM,  or 
u:  least  some  versions  of  It,  does  not  have 
serioiw  arms  control  implications,  the  rea- 
sons advanced  having  to  do  with  its  Intrin- 
sically defensive  character.  In  my  opinion 
such  a  belief  Is  based  on  an  error  which  may 
be  called  the  "Fallacy  of  the  Last  Move."  It 
is  indeed  true.  In  some  cases,  that  If  the  last 
move  that  was  ever  made  In  the  arms  race 
were  that  of  deploying  an  ABM  system,  then 
deploymg  the  ABM  would  by  definition  not 
h..\p  any  ;u-ms  race  implications.  But  In  the 
real  world  in  which  there  currently  Is  oon- 
•st.-iiit  change  in  both  the  technology  and 
the  deployed  numbers  of  all  kinds  of  stra- 
tegic systems.  ABMs  do  have  disarmament 
implications  In  support  of  this  notion,  let 
me  turn  to  a  relevant  bit  of  real  recent 
history. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  we  began 

to  hear  about  a  possible  Soviet  ABM  and  we 
b?iame  concerned  about  its  possible  effects 
on  our  ICBM  and  Polaris  systems.  It  was 
then  that  we  began  to  consider  seriously 
various  peneUatlon  aid  ideas  among  which 
was  the  notion  of  placing  more  than  one 
warhead  on  a  single  offensive  missile.  This 
original  idea  has  since  grown  In  complexity. 
as  -hese  things  do.  and  has  resulted  in  the 
MIRV  concept  (.Vfultlple  /ndependent  /Re- 
entry Vehicles),  There  are  now  additional 
justifications  for  MIRV  besides  penetration, 
but  that  Is  how  it  all  started.  As  others  have 
pointed  out.  the  MIRV  concept  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  arms  race,  and  po- 
tentially seriously  destabilizing.  In  fact,  the 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  MIRV  is  used  as  one 
f;  the  main  arguments  In  support  of  the 
Idea  of  hard-point  defense  and  thus  we  have 
come  one  full  turn  around  the  arms  race 
spiral  But  no  one  In  1960-61  thought 
through  the  potential  destabilizing  effects 
of  multiple  warheads,  and  certainly  no  one 
did.  or  even  could  have,  predicted  that  the 
inexorable  logic  of  the  arms  race  would  carry 


us  directly  from  Soviet  talk  In  1960  about  de- 
fending Moscow  against  missiles,  to  a  re- 
quirement for  hard-point  defense  of  offen- 
sive missile  sites  in  the  United  States  In  1969. 
Similarly  no  one  today  can  outline  in  detail 
what  kind  of  a  chain-reaction  a  Sentinel  or 
a  hard-point  defense  deployment  would  lead 
to.  But  we  all  know  of  the  propensity  of 
scientists  and  engineers  to  respond  to  tech- 
nical challenge  with  further  technical  com- 
plexity and  we  have  seen  the  willingness  of 
both  sides  to  pay  for  the  supposed  technical 
solutions  at  almost  any  cost. 

Thus,  although  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
mechanism,  I  believe  that  either  hard-point 
defense  or  Sentinel  would  produce  further 
acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  It  is  possible 
that  the  deployment  of  these  ABMs  would 
lead  to  a  new  round  of  penetration  aid  de- 
velopments with  further  consequences  of  the 
magnitude  of  those  produced  by  MIRV.  It  Is 
Indeed  probable  that  deployment  of  these 
ABMs  would  lead  to  greater  numbers  of  de- 
ployed offensive  warheads  on  both  sides.  We 
may  expect  deployment  of  these  ABMs  would 
lead  to  the  persistent  query,  "but  how  do  you 
know  it  really  works?"  and  the  pressures  now 
applied  against  the  current  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  would  be  multiplied.  It  Is  certain  that 
deployment  of  these  ABMs  would  lead  to 
more  steps  In  that  awesome  direction  of 
placing  greater  reliance  on  automatic  devices 
for  making  that  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  doomsday  had  arrived. 

It  thus  appears  that  as  a  specific  part  of 
a  well  thought  out  and  well  defined  arms 
control  agreement,  deployment  of  hardpolnt 
defense  might  play  a  positive  role,  but  other- 
wise It  would  be  Just  one  more  step  away 
from  national  security. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  worst  arms  control 
Implication  of  the  ABM  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  people  and  the  Congress  would  be  de- 
ceived Into  believing  that  at  long  last  we 
are  on  the  track  of  a  technical  solution  to 
the  dilemma  of  the  steady  decrease  in  our 
national  security  which  has  accompanied  the 
steady  increase  In  our  military  power  over 
the  last  two  decades.  Such  a  false  hope  is 
extremely  dangerous  if  it  diverts  any  of  us 
from  searching  for  a  solution  in  the  only 
place  It  may  be  found;  in  a  political  search 
for  peace  combined  with  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Because  of  certain  intrinsic  dlsadvan- 
tagres  of  the  defense,  and  because  of  certain 
fundamental  design  problems,  I  doubt  the 
capability  of  either  the  Sentinel  System  or 
the  hard-point  defense  ABM  to  accomplish 
Its  task,  whether  or  not  It  ultimately  "works" 
on  a  test  range. 

2.  I  believe  the  deployment  of  any  ABM 
would  In  the  long  run  almost  always  result 
In  further  acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  An 
exception  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  as  a  carefully  inte- 
grated part  of  a  major  move  In  the  direction 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

3.  One  result  of  the  arms  race  is  that,  as 
our  military  power  Increases,  our  national 
security  decreases.  I  believe  this  basic  situa- 
tion would  not  be  Improved  by  deployment 
of  any  ABM. 

4.  Another  result  of  the  arms  race  Is  that. 
due  to  the  ever  Increasing  complexity  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  the  power 
to  make  certain  llfe-and-death  decisions  is 
Inexorably  passing  from  statesman  and  poli- 
ticians to  more  narrowly  focused  techni- 
cians, and  from  human  beings  to  machines. 
An  ABM  deployment  would  speed  up  this 
process. 

Statement  by  G.  B.  Kistiakowsky  on  March 
11.  1969.  Before  the  SrscoMMiTTEE  on 
International  Organization  and  Dis- 
armament Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
FoREicN  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
It  gives  me  great  pleetsure  to  respond  to  your 
Invitation  to  present  to  you  my  observations 


on  the  AnO-Balllstlc  Missile  Systems  and  on 
the  related  Issues  of  strategy  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

During  most  of  the  fifties  I  was  actively  in- 
volved on  an  advisory   level,   with   our   long 
range  ballistic  missiles  program  and  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  in  detail 
with  the  problems  of  defense  against  a  bal- 
listic nUsslle  attack.  However,  starting  late  in 
1957  when  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
especially   since   mid- 1959    when    chosen    by 
President  Elsenhower  as  his  Special  Assistant 
for    Science    and    Technology    and    elected 
chairman  of  PSAC,  problems  of  missile  de- 
fense became  part  of  my  concerns.  The  PSAC 
then    had    several    strong    panels    of    experts 
carefully    considering,    from    the    technical 
point    of    view,    various    aspects    of    nUlltary 
technology.  For  Instance  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  panel  chaired  by  Dr.  J.  B   Wles- 
ner,  later  the  Special   Assistant  for  Science 
and  Technology  to  President  Kennedy,  were 
that    the   installation   of   BMEWS    (Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  Radar  System )  was  an 
urgent    task    that    our    land    based    missiles 
should  be  dispersed  and  be  converted  as  soon 
as   possible   to  hardened   under-ground   silos 
and  so  forth    These  recommendations  were 
based   on   the  conviction   that   the  strategic 
posture  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
one    of    hair    trigger    response    to    a    tactical 
warning   of   attack   but   of   ability   to   with- 
stand a  first  strike  and  still  be  in  a  position 
to     retaliate     with     adequate     forces.     This 
panel— and  to  a  less  intense  degree  the  entire 
PSAC — studied  in  detail  the  Army's  proposed 
ABM  system  which.  I  may  note,  was  a  logical 
sequel  to  Army's  concern  with  anti-aircraft 
defenses  (AA  artillery  and  more  recently  the 
Nike   AJax   and   Nike   Hercules   AA   missiIeBi. 
In  1959-1960  the  Army  representatives  and 
the   contractor's   technical    personnel   in    re- 
peated meetings  with  us  were  very  confident 
of  the  performance  of  the  Nike  Zeus  defense 
system,  then  in  development  and  urged  the 
immediate  start   of   its   deployment    Several 
alternate    levels    of    deployment    were    being 
proposed    to    meet    various    objectives     The 
technical    findings    of   PSAC.    however,    were 
not    favorable    to    deployment     The    syttem 
could  have  probably  dealt  effectively  with  a 
modest  number  of  simple  "first  generation" 
offensive    missiles    but    was    likely    to    i'all 
against  a  more  sophisticated  missile  attack, 
which    would    employ     various    penetration 
aids,  such  as  decoys,  electronic  black-out  and 
radar  Jamming  devices   A  major  weakness  of 
the    system    was    its    low    •traffic-handling" 
capacity,  that  is.  its  Inability  to  deal  simul- 
taneously with  numerous  incoming  reentry 
vehicles,    because   it   relied    on   mechanically 
steered  radar  antennas.  As  I  recall,  our  panel 
urged     the     development     of     electronically 
scanning    antennas,    the    so-called    phased- 
array    radars,     which     however     were    then 
regarded    as    not    feasible    by    some    of    our 
briefers.   Of   course,    since   then   such    radars 
have  been  fully  developed. 

Other  points  of  v^'eakness  were,  as  I  al- 
ready noted,  the  sensitivity  of  Nike  Zeus  to 
electronic  blackout  and  its  questionable 
ability  to  discriminate  against  even  primitive 
decoys. 

The  panel  was  also  concerned  with  the 
proposed  Kwajaleln  Island  tests  of  Nike  Zeus 
interceptor  missiles,  using  as  targets  the 
nose-cones  of  souped-up  IRBM  Jupiter  mis- 
siles launched  from  Johnston  Island,  fenrlng 
that  they  would  not  be  realistic  enough  It 
urged  the  use  for  this  purpose  of  ICBM's 
launched  from  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base,  These  have  been  used  in  such  tests, 
which  began  about  1962 

President  Eisenhower's  decision  was  to 
postpone  the  deployment  of  Nike  Zeus  pend- 
ing more  development  and  therefore  he  did 
not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  the  so- 
called  pre-produoilon  fur.ds  which  were  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
Later  President  Kennedy  decided  against 
deployment  of  Nike  Zeus,  but  initiated  the 
development  of  the  present  Nike  X  system. 
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It  !•  lnter«aUng  Co  cont«inpIftt«  that  had 
th«  deployment  of  Kike  Zeua  tjeen  author- 
ized in  lS>flO-«l,  we  would  have  juat  about 
now  the  full  system  In  operational  re«dlnea« 
after  spending  what  waa  then  estimated  aj 
tao  billion  and  could  have  been  judging  by 
analogy  with  other  iarg«  weapon  »y»tetna 
twice  aa  much  Conaldertng  the  current  num- 
bers and  sophlatlcatlon  of  olTenatve  mlaaUra 
now  being  deployed  by  the  super-p^^wers  :t 
is  technically  certain  that  the  Nike  Zeua 
ABM  system  would  now  be  ot  Uttle  value 
It  would  be  obsolescent  nr  pven  obsolete 
Judging  by  the  fact  that  the  prfibably  some- 
what more  modem  Soviet  ABM  defenses 
around  Moscow  are  rated  of  little  value  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  our  competent  military 
experts 

For  several  yeArs  after  1981  mv  contacts 
with  the  ABM  system  development  were 
quite  ^uperflclal  until  late  in  19><S<S  when  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  McNamara 
aaked  me  to  familiarize  myself  with  Nike  X 
and  to  form  aji  opinion  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  various  levels  of  deployment  of 
this  system  As  he  stated  in  his  San  Pranclsco 
speech  In  the  fall  of  1967  and  In  his  book 
"The  Essence  of  Security"  my  conclusion 
was  not  favorable  to  the  deployment  of 
either  the  heavy  anti-Soviet-attack  system 
or  the  light  Sentinel  i  an  tl- Chinese -attack 
system 

A  thinking  mans  rtrst  reaction  to  any 
prop>osai  for  a  defense  s\'Btem  against  the 
almost  unlma^flnable  horrors  of  an  >tttack 
with  nuclear-armed  ballistic  missiles  must 
Inevitably  be  favorable  If  Uvea  .-an  be  saved. 
If  we  can  pr«eerve  our  society  after  a  nuclear 
attack  expense  does  not  matter  and  besides 
an  effective  defense  isystem  should  ^ve  ua  a 
greater  latitude  In  foreign  pollcv  A  detailed 
consideration  leads  me  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  deployments  uf  Nike 
X  or  Its  derivative  Sentinel  system  are  not 
likely  to  make  major  contributions  to  these 
objectives  for  a  numtwr  of  reasons  and  could 
actually  be  harmful  to  our  national  se- 
curity 

The  components  used  in  Nike  X  tind  Sen- 
tinel systems,  the  radars  missiles  and  com- 
puters, are  much  more  advanced  than  were 
those  of  Nike  Zeus,  but  the  new  sy-stems  are 
extremely  romplex  ajid  the  possibility  of 
what  Dr  Herbert  York,  the  former  Director 
of  Defense  Research  i  Engineering,  has 
called  massive  failure  cannot  be  excluded  for 
a  system  that  must  function  the  very  first 
time  It  is  tried  out  as  a  whole 

Nike  X  involves  mammoth  computers  he- 
cause  in  the  few  minutes  that  would  pass 
between  detection  and  Intercept  of  Incom- 
ing missiles  no  human  command  organiza- 
tion could  decide  up)on  and  then  manually 
execute  the  proper  defense  tactics  But  com- 
puters, however  fast  they  are  In  making  de- 
cisions, most  be  Instructed  In  advance  bj 
humans  on  what  to  decide  upon  In  every 
situation  that  will  confront  them  Thus, 
however  elegant  the  electronics.  In  the  end 
ine  most  Tust  that  trie  cimpu'er  proscram- 
mers  will  correctly  anticipate  ail  the  future 
tactlcj  that  will  be  'osed  against  our  de- 
fenses They  must  write  correct  programs 
for  discriminating  between  warheads  and 
decoys  without  knowing  for  sure  what  their 
chara  terlstlcs  will  be  Having  tried  to  use 
the  Boston  automatic  telephone  system 
after  a  great  snowstorm  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  feel  sensitive  at»out  the  ability  of  complex 
automatic  devices  to  overcome  even  the 
blind  vagaries  of  nature,  not  to  mention 
skilled  human  Intellects  of  a  potential 
enemy 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  from  the 
past  to  Illustrate  the  reasons  for  my  tech- 
nical doubts 

Two  highly  competent  and  well  inf  >rmed 
individuals,  Drs  R  L  Garwin  and  H  A 
Bethe.  have  de8crlt>«d  In  some  detail  In  the 
Scientific  American  magazine  i  Volume  il8. 
March  I968t  several  penetration  aIOm  that 
might  be  used  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  to 
the  attacker.  They  oonclude  that   the   pres- 


ent   type   of   ABU   systems   could   easily   fall 
in  such  an  environment 

The  anticipation  of  the  future  tactic*  of 
an  enemy  is  an  extremely  difflcult  task 
Perhaps  obliquely  this  can  b«  Illustrated  by 
the  degree  .f  surprise  achieved  In  the  TET 
Vlelcong  offensive  of  a  year  ago  or  In  the 
capture   uf   the   Intelligence  ship   Pueblo 

We  may  also  note  that  the  difficulties  In 
pr^>grammlng  the  computers  of  the  SAOE 
anti-aircraft  defense  system  turned  out  to  be 
st>  great  Uiat  a  .separate  large  organization 
was  finally  set  up  to  do  the  programming 
Plnally  the  performance  of  complex  mili- 
tary systems  is  frequently  lower  than  prom- 
ised by  the  o«intractors  even  after  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  upon  field  trials,  as 
evidence  by  the  statistical  daU  reported  In 
an  arUcle  of  Bernard  D  Nosalter  (Washing- 
ton Post  January  28.  10«9i  The  P-lU  air- 
craft ;s  a  specific  recent  example 

I  am  not  asserting  that  all  the  Indicated 
difficulties  are  certain  to  plague  Nike  X.  but 
'in  the  other  hand  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
conceive  how  decisions  on  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  could  be  substantially  In- 
fluenced by  the  assertl<jn  that  the  deployed 
ABM  system  will  perform  under  attack  as 
well  or  better  than  promised  TTius  the  avail- 
able range  of  foreign  fxsllcy  choices  cannot 
be  greatlv  influenced  by  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment 

Several  highly  qualified  Individuals  have 
concluded  that  a  heavy  deployment  of  Nike 
X  cannot  prote<-t  iis — it  cannot  give  us  an 
impenetrable  shield-  In  Mr  McNamara's 
word — against  a  sophisticated  large  scale  mis- 
sile attack  Of  course  some  attrition  of  at- 
tacking missiles  will  be  achieved  and  thus. 
If  .'Ur  potential  enemy  takes  no  steps  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deployment  of  ABM,  some 
damage  and  casualty  reduction  could  be  ex- 
pected But  the  assumption  that  such  steps 
would  not  be  taken  appears  highly  Improb- 
able If  the  adversary  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  the  means  to  take  them  and  will 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  to  preserve  Its  secure 
deterrence  posture  In  fact  jverreactlon.  as 
Judged  by  the  past,  would  be  the  norm,  par- 
ticularly when  the  uncertainties  about  per- 
formance are  as  <reat  .m  with  the  ABM  sys- 
tems The  probable  responses  include  In- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  offensive  missiles 
and  the  deployment  of  MIRVs  with  their 
desta,b!ll^lng  effect  TTie  development  of  the 
latter  we  ourselves  decided  to  undertake 
upon  learning  of  the  start  of  the  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  ABM  These  steps  induce  ob- 
vious counteractions  by  the  other  super- 
power and  the  net  result  could  easily  be  an- 
>ther  maj..ir  expansion  <■!  offensive  missile 
forces  and  an  <iccompanylng  uncertainty 
atjout   the  security  of  our  deterrent 

The  complex  p<}iltlcal  consequences  of  such 
a  heightened  arms  race  .ire  beyond  me  to 
evaluate  quantitatively  Intuitively  I  antici- 
pate a  lo«s  for  our  National  Security  One 
aspect  of  this  is  to  what  extent  will  there  be 
.in  adverse  effect  of  such  an  arms  race  on 
other  nations  such  as  the  almost  certain  ad- 
verse effect  ..n  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty, 
The  other  Is  rhat  in  the  period  uf  an  In- 
'ense  arms  race  the  knowledge  of  the  capabil- 
ities ind  intentions  of  the  adversary  suffers. 
Thus  the  Incentives  for  a  hasty  unilateral 
action-even  a  pre-emptive  strike  for  In- 
stance rise  Hence  the  probability  of  nuclear 
war  might  increase  I  doubt  Tery  much  that 
the  deployment  i>f  Nike  X  would  compensate 
for  this  rising  probability  by  a  drastic  limita- 
tion >f  damage  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war 
The  original  Sentinel  or  thin  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  deployment  concept  emphasized  area. 
that  is.  population,  defense  by  long  range 
Spartan  interceptors  It  appears  that  this 
concept  was  somewhat  cJianged  by  last  fall, 
resulting  In  sites  containing  both  Spartan 
and  Sprint  mi.sslles  which  were  to  be  de- 
ployed near  wur  largest  cities 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  an  attack 
lUi  the  United  States  by  a  modest  force  of 
ICBMs  which  the  People  s  Republic  of  China 
18  likely  to  deploy  sometime  In  the  seventies 


Is  wholly  Irrational,  since  It  would  invite  a 
retaliatory  blow  which  would  totally  destroy 
China  If  none-the-less  the  Chinese  decide  to 
attack,  they  would  certainly  be  capable  of 
adding  some  penetration  aids  to  their  ICBM  s 
if.  as  assumed,  they  would  have  the  technical 
and  other  resources  to  deploy  a  significant 
ICBM  force  Ftor  an  irrational  action  such  ,is 
we  are  hypothesizing  the  certainty  that  pene- 
tration aids  will  succeed  would  not  be  re- 
quired and  hence  the  presence  of  Sentinel 
might  not  be  a  deterrent  TTie  Chinese,  c  f 
course,  could  also  use  other  means  thun 
ICBM's  for  an  Irrational  nuclear  attack  in 
which  case  Sentinel  might  be  of  no  use  Thus 
the  basing  of  the  United  States  policies  n 
the  assumption  that  Sentinel  would  prevent 
large  American  casualties  in  the  case  of  i 
Chinese  attack  in  the  seventies  would  not  be 
very  prudent  On  the  other  hand,  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel,  especially  in  the  mode 
begun  last  fall,  fors-shortens  greatly  the  lead 
time  for  a  conversion  of  it  to  a  heavy  ABM 
deployment  This  the  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners would  have  to  take  Into  account  .ind 
thus  the  likelihood  of  an  all-out  missile  race 
between  the  super-powers  might  increase 

Another  form  of  ABM  deployment  has 
contemplated  the  exclusive  defense  of  our 
hardened  missile  sites  Under  proper  circum- 
stances such  a  move  would  not  be  Invltlnc 
an  arms  race  and  could  In  fact  stabtli/e 
mutual  deterrence  by  protecting  the  reuila- 
tory  force  against  a  preemptive  strike  It  is 
highly  doubtful,  however,  considering  'he 
present  threat,  whether  such  deployment 
need  be  started  Immediately  Purthermcre 
the  Sentinel  system  Is  over-designed  1.  r 
this  appllcaUon.  since  the  Intercept  of  in- 
coming warheads  could  uke  place  much 
nearer  to  hardened  Mlnuteman  silos  than  -o 
cities  and  the  probability  of  kill  of  the  in- 
coming warheads  could  be  relaxed.  Thus,  for 
Instance,  an  Interceptor  of  shorter  range  nnd 
less  acceleration  than  the  Sprint  could  be 
largely  employed  and  other  slmplifvlne 
changes  made  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
arms  race  that  I  have  already  discussed,  -he 
defense  of  missile  sites  must  be  unambigu- 
ously designed   Just  for  this  purpose. 

Having  followed  the  development  cf 
weapon  systems  over  the  past  quarter  oi  a 
century,  I  cannot  remain  unaware  of  the  \try 
substantial  momentum  that  a  technological 
development  of  the  magnitude  of  our  ABM 
creates  I  am  therefore  concerned  that  evr  n 
a  limited  deployment  would  be  open-enaed 
and.  with  ;issembly  lines  operating.  couUl 
lead  to  a  continuously  expanding  system, 
which  would  obviously  be  a  stimulus  to  a 
heightened  arms  race 

My  presentation  thus  far  made  no  men-i  n 
of  arms  control  agreements  but  not  because 
I  am  opposed  to  them  I  welcome  unre- 
servedly President  Nixon's  announced  inten- 
tion to  engage  soon  the  Soviet  Union  In  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  on  the  Umltatlcns 
of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
It  is  only  a  cessation  of  the  arms  race  that 
could  in  the  long  run  decrease  the  thro.it 
of  nuclear  war  and  thus.  In  a  real  sense, 
increase  our  national  security 

I  recognize  that  agreements  on  arms  con- 
trol measures  will  undoubtedly  take  much 
time  and  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  In  '.he 
meantime,  it  seems  to  me.  It  would  be  :o 
everybody's  advantage  to  avoid  commitments 
which  c«uld  result  In  the  acceleration  of  'he 
arms  race  This  Includes  deployments  of  ABM 
systems,  even  though  the  eventually  agreed 
upon  strategic  arms  might  comprise  modest 
ABM  defenses  as  a  protection  against  acci- 
dents and  against  attacks  by  third  parties. 
In  fact,  however,  the  verification  of  the  ex- 
tent of  ABM  defenses  might  present  such 
difficulties  that  prudence  would  call  for  their 
abandonment 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  these  general  remarks, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  elaborate  If  asked 
to  do  so,  will  be  of  some  small  use  to  your 
Committee 
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Mr,  Chairman,  gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to 
accept  your  Invitation  to  present  my  personal 
\lew8  this  morning,  but  I  must  hasten  to 
disclaim  any  speclallEed  competence  for  com- 
menting on  current  proposals  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system.  In  January, 
1967.  I  was  Invited,  along  with  others,  by 
Secretary  McNamara  to  give  my  reaction  to 
proposals  then  under  consideration  for  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system.  Not  since  then 
have  I  had  occasion  to  bring  myself  up  to 
date  on  the  technological.  Intelligence,  costs, 
and  International  factors  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, must  be  carefully  weighed  together  If 
one  is  to  reach  worthwhile,  responsible  oon- 
rluslons  on  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. In  the  past  two  years  my  extracurricular 
time  and  energy  have  been  largely  devoted  to 
lL>cal  urban  problems  and  to  innovation  In 
education.  Including  bringing  the  Inmiense 
power  of  television  technology  Into  full  serv- 
ice through  the  strengthening  of  educational 
or  public  television.  As  a  consequence,  I  have 
not  kept  abreast  of  developments  In  defense 
technology  as  I  once  did. 

At  the  1967  meeting  called  by  Mr.  McNa- 
mara, I  expressed  grave  reservations  about 
the  desirability  of  deploying  an  ABM  system 
under  conditions  obtaining  at  that  time.  I 
felt  that  deployment  should  be  deferred  In 
the  hope  that  escalation  could  be  avoided, 
but  that  research,  development,  and  testing 
should  continue.  I  tend  to  hold  those  same 
views  today,  but  for  reasons  I  have  given, 
my  views  are  not  buttressed  by  an  adequate 
study  of  the  Issues  which  now  confront  us. 

Por  almost  twenty  years,  beginning  In  1950, 
I  devoted  major  energies  to  mobilizing  advice 
on  problems  of  national  defense,  and  this  ex- 
perience has  left  me  ■with  a  continuing  sense 
of  the  Inescapable  requirements  and  urgen- 
cies involved  In  preserving  our  national  se- 
curity; we  cannot  relax  our  vigilance  in  maln- 
t.ilntng  a  stable  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  At 
the  same  time,  this  long  experience  also  has 
given  me  a  growing  awareness  of  the  Impor- 
t.ince  to  national  security  of  sustained  efforts 
to  seek  a  curtailment  of  the  strategic  arms 
r.ice.  My  views  toward  the  ABM  have  been 
conditioned  by  the  priority  I  give  to  moderat- 
ing. If  at  all  p>os6ible.  an  action-reaction  es- 
c  ilatlon  of  the  arms  race. 

I  fear  that  substantial  ABM  deployment 
either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  ourselves  could 
result  In  escalation  and  could  well  fall  to 
provide  us  with  any  additional  security.  In 
reaching  the  conclusion  I  did  two  years  ago, 
I  was  also  troubled  by  the  possibility  that 
the  cost  of  an  ABM  system  could  Increase 
fister  than  the  cost  of  strengthening  the 
oirense  I  still  feel  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  credible  deterrent  offensive  capability  Is 
better  insurance  against  a  first  strike  by  an 
adversary  than  an  ABM  shield.  Above  all,  I 
have  felt  the  Importance  of  restraining  the 
strategic  arms  race  as  an  essential  objective 
In  avoiding  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of  a  nu- 
clear war  which  could  Imperil  the  survival  of 
a.i  civilized  societies. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  appraise  the  ABM  with- 
out viewing  It  in  the  total  context  of  all  our 
otfenslve-defenslve  strategic  forces.  It  Is  trou- 
h'.'.nz  that  this  systems  view  Is  so  largely 
iif^lected  in  the  current  public  debate. 
II 

I  salute  this  committee  for  its  efforts  to 
r.lumlnate  the  complex  issues  surrounding 
the  ABM  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  bal- 
anced, objective  views. 

In  my  Invention  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  encouraged  to  comment  on  the 
urgent  need  today  better  to  mobilize  and 
draw  upon  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
Ciuntry  In  aiding  the  pabllcly  accountable 
otficers  of  government,  both  In  the  leglsla- 
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tlve  and  executive  branches,  to  secure  the 
assessments  and  analyses  they  need  in  con- 
sidering Intricate  technological  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  ABM,  which  are  inter- 
twined with  policy  and  strategic  questions. 
Because  of  the  growing  Impact  of  technology 
on  policy-making,  we  need  better  methods 
of  assessment  In  order  to  assure  that  tech- 
nology win  be  used  beneficially  to  enhance 
our  security  and  to  improve  the  quality  and 
tranquility  of  our  society. 

A  proposal 

Let  me  first  make  a  specific  proposal 
prompted  by  the  current  Sentinel  debate.  In 
considering  the  strategic  options  available 
to  us  In  the  years  ahead,  it  seems  essential 
that  we  plan  not  by  single  systems,  such  as 
the  Sentinel,  one  at  a  time,  but  for  the  strate- 
gic system  as  a  whole.  This  and  other  con- 
siderations lead  me  to  suggest  that  an  ad  hoc 
commission  or  task  force  be  appointed  to 
make  an  Independent,  comprehensive  study 
In  depth  of  our  weapons  technology  and  of 
the  factors  which  bear  upon  the  decisions 
the  nation  must  make  regarding  ongoing 
strategic  forces  and  policies. 

Por  several  months  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  such  a  task  force  Is  now 
urgently  needed.  The  commission  that  I  have 
In  mind  should  be  made  up  of  members  who 
would  devote  full  time  over  a  period  of  several 
months  to  the  study.  The  task  force  should 
be  Independent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  government  agencies  which  have 
a  direct  reepwnsiblllcy  for  formulating,  advo- 
cating, and  carrying  out  strategic  programs. 
In  Its  studies  it  should  seek  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  relationships  of  all  of 
our  weapons  systems  and  of  the  strategic 
options  confronting  this  country  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  findings  of  such 
a  commission  should  necessarily  carry  more 
weight  than  studies  conducted  within  gov- 
ernment. I  have  great  respect  for  the  thor- 
oughness and  rigor  which  the  government 
can  bring  to  the  formulation  of  policy  de- 
cisions. Independent  studies,  such  as  I  sug- 
gest, might  well  serve  to  sharpen  the  gov- 
ernment's own  analyses.  The  task  force's 
recommendations  should  be  critically  ex- 
amined by  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
government  and  considered  In  relation  to 
proposals  which  have  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Their  special  value  would 
be  that  they  would  be  independent  conclu- 
sions reached  by  a  group  of  competent  citi- 
zens who  were  free  of  organizational  loyalties 
and  who  could,  therefore,  formulate  their 
evaluations  and  recommendations  without 
being  constrained  by  any  departmental  com- 
mitments or  biases.  So  often  the  roles  and 
missions  Interests  of  the  Armed  Services  in- 
fluence defense  decisions  more  than  they 
should,  and  the  task  force  I  suggest  cculd 
transcend  these  service  interests.  By  virtue  of 
its  freedom  from  any  vested  interests,  such  a 
commission  could  also  provide  some  reassur- 
ance to  the  growing  number  of  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  "military  industrial 
complex"  and  its  alleged  influence  on  our 
strategic  policies  and  programs. 

In  1954,  I  chaired  a  large-scale  study  par- 
taking of  flome  of  these  characteristics,  which 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  President 
Elsenhower,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
that  Intensive  and  comprehensive  study 
which  resulted  helped  in  reaching  priority 
Judgments  about  our  weapons  technology 
and  related  matters,  and  was  ultimately 
viewed  as  helpful  by  the  government  agencies 
involved. 

In  playtng  its  fundamental  role  in  reach- 
ing decisions  about  these  weapons  systems, 
which  require  vast  expenditures  and  which 
might  have  a  fateful  effect  on  our  survival. 
Congress,  I  respectfully  suggest,  can  benefit 
from  Independent  assessments.  Essential  as 
It  Is,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  conventional 
hearing  Is  by  Itself  sufficient  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  searching  studies  It  needs  to 


cope  with  the  complexities  of  great  security 
Issues  such  as  that  presented  by  Sentinel.  Is 
It  not  possible  that  Congress,  too,  could  bene- 
fit from  creating  a  variety  of  special  task 
forces  to  make  studies  in  depth  for  its  cog- 
nizant committees?  It  has  been  heartening 
to  note  the  growing  practice  of  some  Con- 
gressional committees,  including  this  one.  to 
contract  for  special  studies  and  to  engage 
consvUtants  who  can  do  more  than  simply 
appear  for  brief  testimony.  The  public  would 
also  benefit  If  Independent  studies  marked  by 
thoroughness  and  objectivity  could  be  made 
available.  Perhaps  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering provide  vehicles  for  such  studies.  It 
would  be  of  advantage  If  these  studies  were 
financed  by  private  funds.  There  are  a  grow- 
ing number  of  scholars  in  our  universities 
who  are  engaged  in  Interdisciplinary  studies 
of  public  policy  Issues,  including  defense, 
and  they  consttlute  a  growing  pool  that  can 
be  tapped. 

Some  years  back.  Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
made  a  proposal  that  I  do  not  believe  has 
ever  been  tried  in  a  formal  way.  He  advocated 
that  In  the  consideration  of  weapons  of  tech- 
nical complexity  and  great  cost,  there  be  a 
quasi-Judicial  review  of  proposals.  Including 
a  form  of  adversary  proceeding.  "When  a 
question  comes  up  to  be  settled."  he  sug- 
gested, "one  or  more  referees  might  hear  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  If  there  were  no 
contrary  arguments,  some  technical  expert 
should  be  appointed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers  against  the  proposed  research  and 
davelopment.  Then  adequate  briefs  of  the 
two  or  more  sides  should  be  prepared  ( not  a 
compromise  committee  report  ) "  Conant 
went  on  to  emphasize  that  today  every  citi- 
zen is  a  "party  to  an  enormous  new  enter- 
prise. His  government  has  gone  into  the  re- 
search and  development  business  on  a  scale 
totally  different  from  anything  seen  In  the 
past.  .  .  .  Consequences  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  survival  may  hang  on 
the  way  this  work  is  carried  on",  and  "the 
waste  of  enormous  sums  of  money  could 
threaten  the  soundness  of  our  economy." 
(James  B,  Conant,  Science  and  Common 
Sense  (New  Haven,  Conn,:  Yale  University 
Press,  1951).  pp.  337,  338.) 

It  Is  Important  for  the  policymaker  and  the 
public  to  have  the  benefit  of  listening  to 
contending  points  of  view  on  complex  tech- 
nical and  strategic  proposals  such  as  Sen- 
tinel, and  also  for  them  to  recognize  that 
many  questions  involving  both  technical  and 
policy  Issues  cannot  be  answered  with  posi- 
tive yes  or  no  certainty.  There  are  many  such 
questions  to  which  scientists  of  equivalent 
competence,  objectivity,  and  complete  integ- 
rity will  respond  differently.  I  cannot  fault 
those  experts  who  favor  an  ABM  deployment, 
and  they.  too.  need  to  have  full  opportunities 
to  be  heard. 

In  conclusion  let  me  re-emphasize  that 
along  \^-lth  the  Executive  Branch.  Congress  is 
faced  with  grave  and  fateful  decisions  about 
our  nuclear  strategic  forces  and  policies.  The 
fate  of  the  whole  world  is  involved.  Congress 
will  need  to  combine  with  Its  own  great  re- 
sources of  Informed  Judgment  the  best  wis- 
dom available  in  the  nation.  As  it  grapples 
with  these  Issues,  it  also  has  the  opportunity 
along  the  way  to  Inform  the  public  and  make 
available  to  the  public  the  objective  and 
searching  assessments  it  sponsors.  In  the 
belief  that  these  hearings  are  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Killian 
made  a  suggestion  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  that  a  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Weapons  Technology 
and  Foreign  Policy  Strategy  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish such  a  Commission  and  send  it  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference;  and 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Oravkl  in  the  chair'  The  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Relations 

The  joint  resolution  SJ  Res  75'  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
weapons  technoloKv  and  forelRn  policy 
strategy  by  an  Independent  commission, 
introduced  by  Mr  Gore  for  himself  and 
Mr  Pkrcy  '  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and.  by  order  of  the  Senate  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  PoreiKn 
Relations 

Mr    FUUBRIGHT   Mr    President    will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  GORE  I  yield 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  loln  in  paving  tribute  to  the  hear- 
ing this  morning  which  the  Senator  ar- 
ranged These  three  men,  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  past,  particularly 
under  President  Elsenhower,  are  un- 
4oubt«dly  among  the  finest  scientists 
this  country  has  anywhere.  Thev  testified 
before  in  connection  with  the  Test -Ban 
Treaty  and  they  performed  other  func- 
tions of  Government 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
performed  a  ijreat  service  to  bruiK  them 
before  the  committee  and  give  them  a 
forum  to  speak  to  the  American  people 
about  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  we  have  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  President.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  a  copy  of  the  statement  of 
each  of  these  gentlemen  immediately 
to  the  White  House  for  the  personal  at- 
tention of  President  Nixon  Like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansaji,  I  was  tremendously 
Impressed  with  the  eiTidition.  the  intel- 
lectual capacity,  and  the  cogency  of  their 
logic  I  thought  their  views  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers at  the  White  House 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr 
Case  was  so  impressed  with  their  testi- 
mony that  he  arranged  for  them  to  have 
a  conference  at  the  White  House  with 
Mr  Kissinger  and  perhaps  witli  Presi- 
dent Nixon 

It  IS  my  hope,  although  I  have  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hope  on  which  I  can 
base  It.  that  there  will  be  a  turning  of 
the  tide  Indeed,  there  may  already  have 
been  a  turning  of  the  tide  on  this  issue 
We  made  a  great  misuke  in  starting  rhis 
deployment  It  has  now  been  demon- 
.^trated  to  have  been  a  fallacious  deci- 
sion There  is  no  need  to  pers  st  in  a  mis- 
take merely  because  a  mistake  has  been 
made 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


TREATS'    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumt-d  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  .second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Ma.vsach'asf-tts  is  rfcognufd 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr     KEN!vEDY     Mr     President,    the 


overriding  imp<5rtaiu:e  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferation  Treaty  lies  in  its  af- 
finity with  one  of  our  principle  national 
policy  goals— avoiding  nuclear  war  This 
has  been  the  stated  goal  of  every  Ameri- 
can President,  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  since  1945  And  it  must  continue 
to  be  a  guiding  precept  of  our  policies 
Since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons 
technology  changed  the  course  of  the 
world  2i  years  ago.  those  nations  pos- 
sessing nuclear  weapons  have  been  as- 
siduous to  prevent  their  use  They  have 
done  so  primarily  by  relying  upon  the 
deterring  effect  of  a  powerful  oflensive 
luiclear  force,  a  force  capable  of  respond- 
ing with  a  devastating  atUck  even  after 
ab.sorblng   a  surprise  first   strike 

But  there  is  another  path  to  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war.  a  path  more  difficult  to 
follow  This  IS  the  path  toward  a  com- 
prehensive and  effective  nuclear  dis- 
armament treaty  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  a  general  disarmament  treaty 

The  first  step  in  tills  direction  was 
the  plan  Bernard  Baruch  developed  in 
1946  and  which  the  United  States  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations  in  the  same 
year  Under  this  plan,  an  International 
Atomic  Development  Authority  would 
have  been  created  as  the  entity  to  hold 
and  develop  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  activities  The  United  States 
would  have  agreed  to  stop  the  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  Iximbs  ajid  to  dispose  of  its 
existing  sttx-kpUe  The  Soviet  Union  did 
not  accept  this  plan,  as  a  result,  tlie  first 
step  along  this  path  faltered  in  disagree- 
ment 

The  .second  step  took  place  in  1956. 
when  on  US  initiative  the  United  Na- 
tions created  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  This  Agency  has  as  its 
purpose  the  promotion  of  !)eaceful  use  of 
the  atom,  and  the  development  of  a 
system  of  international  inspection  and 
safeguards 

But  It  was  the  third  step  toward  nu- 
clear disarmament  which  signaled  a 
major  advance  This  was  the  Nuclear 
Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  a  shaft  of  light  cut 
into  Uie  darkness  ■  of  the  ever-expanding 
Hims  rare  While  this  treaty  was  not 
effective  to  stop  all  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions, primarily  because  France  and 
China  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  growing  amount  of 
nuclear  fallout  so  perilous  to  world 
health 

The  Senate  is  now  debating  ratification 
of  a  fourth  step— the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eration Treaty  We  must  view  this  treaty 
in  the  context  of  the  previous  steps,  smd 
in  the  hope  of  even  more  steps  The  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  is  a  way  station  on 
the  path  toward  eventual  consummation 
of  a  nuclear  disarmament  treaty,  and  m 
this  Is  the  treaty  s  overriding  importance 
In  concept,  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  is  strikingly  simple  by  limiting 
the  number  of  nations  which  ixKSsess  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  can  both  shorten  the 
path  toward  eventual  a*;reement  upon 
nuclear  disarmament  and  Ljreatly  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  the  holocaust  of  world 
nuclear  war 

But  in  execution,  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  has  proved  much  more  complex. 
Part  of  the  complexity,  ironically,  rises 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  pre 
vlously  been  able  to  limit  the  prohfera 


tlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  Two  existiriR 
nuclear  states — France  and  China — have 
indicated  that  they  will  not  sign  the 
Nonprollferation  Treaty,  just  as  they  did 
not  sign  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  This  does 
not  argue  against  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
treaty:  in  fact,  it  is  evidence  that  we  must 
move  quickly  to  ratify  It.  and  to  urge  the 
present  nonnuclear  states  to  do  likewise 
For  if  we  do  not  ratify  it.  and  if  we  do 
not  press  unrelentingly  for  other  nations 
to  do  the  same,  then  there  may  well  be  an 
mcreasing  number  of  nations  which,  as 
they  gain  nuclear  capabilities,  refuse  to 
ratify  it  This  would  serve  only  to  raise 
the  instability  of  the  shifting  balances  of 
terror  which  so  far  have  militated  against 
nuclear  war 

About  the  concept  of  the  treaty — there 
can  he  little  serious  argument.  I  should 
think,  that  its  purpose  is  our  Nations 
purpose  But  about  the  translation  of  ihi.s 
concept  into  the  words  and  phrases  of  a 
treaty  and  of  its  rights  and  obligations- 
there  liave  been  serious  arguments,  a:;d 
there  remain  some  few  uncertainties 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloi.s 
has.  I  think,  given  the  Senate  wise  guid- 
ance on  the  troublesome  questions  of 
interpretation,  just  as  our  negotiators 
and  those  from  the  other  nations  mace 
wise  choices  from  among  the  various 
alternatives  open  to  them.  Senator  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy  made  his  maiden  speech 
to  the  Senate  in  1965  on  the  need  for  a 
treaty  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  that  speech,  he  out- 
lined the  difficult  areas  which  had  to  be 
resolved  before  any  treaty  could  be  vvr:t- 
ten  These  areas  were  almost  precLsely 
the  ones  which  gave  our  negotiators  the 
most  difficulty,  and  are  the  ones  about 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions exprc^ocd  tl-.c  n-.ast  concern. 

One  of  these  areas  involves  our  obli- 
gations to  our  allies  The  committee  has 
determined  that  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  In  no  way  limits  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  agreements  to 
station  nuclear  weapons,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  on  the  .soil 
of  an  ally  This  is  an  important  point, 
going  as  it  does  straight  to  the  heart  ot 
both  our  own  deterrent  capabilities  and 
the  credibility  of  many  of  our  treaty 
commitments  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. I  think,  that  as  the  Senate 
gives  its  advice  and  consent  on  the  Noi.- 
prollfcration  Treaty  it  does  .so  on  this 
reading  of  the  treaty 

Related  to  this  issue  of  the  right  to 
station  U  S  -owned  and  controlled  nu- 
clear weapons  on  an  ally's  soil,  is  the 
construction  given  the  security  guaran- 
tee resolution  adopted  by  the  United 
Natioios  Security  Council  on  June  19. 
1968  In  that  resolution,  the  nuclear  sii;- 
natorles  of  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty— 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain — gave  a  security  guaran- 
tee to  the  non-nuclear  signatories  who 
faced  either  actual  nuclear  aggression  u: 
the  threat  of  nuclear  aggression 

In  an  identical  declaration  made  by 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  explaining  their  votes 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  the  three  na- 
tions stated  that  an  aggressive  nation 
"must  be  aware  that  its  actions  are  to  be 
countered  effectively  by  measures  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  Umted  Nations 
Charter."  There  is  the  distinct  impllca- 
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tlon  In  this  language  that  the  United 
States  has  made  a  blanket  pledge  of  as- 
sistance, and  it  is  consequently  impor- 
tant that  the  administration  has  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  doing  so.  Simi- 
larly, the  committee  has  stated  in  the 
plainest  language  that  this  security  reso- 
lution and  declaration  must  not  be  con- 
sidered any  ratification  of  previous  com- 
mitments or  creation  of  new  ones. 

There  Is,  however,  a  clear  and  direct 
connection  between  the  security  resolu- 
tion and  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty, 
even  though  the  resolution  is  technically 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  treaty.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  administration  and 
the  committee  have  made  their  disclaim- 
ers. I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  continuing 
obligation  to  oversee  whether  this  resolu- 
tion In  fact  brings  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  into  closer  cooperation 
within  the  United  Nations  framework, 
and  also  to  monitor  this  resolution's  im- 
pact on  our  existing  treaty  commitments. 
Article  VI  of  the  treaty  states  the  ob- 
ligation of  each  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  pursue  good  faith  negotiations 
toward  "general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control  "  Since  this  is  a  long-range 
goal  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  signatories,  this  article  is  imdeni- 
ably  a  key  component  of  the  treaty.  F^ir- 
ther.  it  accurately  describes  the  overall 
context  in  which  the  importance  of  the 
Nonprollferation  Treaty  should  be  gaged: 
As  a  way  station  on  the  path  to  a  dis- 
armament agreement. 

The  general  consensus  is  that  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers — we  and  the  So- 
viets— have  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  begin  preliminary  discussions  on 
agreements  to  limit  the  arms  race,  and  to 
move  toward  disarmament.  We  must  not 
let  this  opportunity  pass  us  by.  We  are 
at  the  brink  of  a  new  lap  in  the  arms 
race— and  if  -.v:  besin  that  lap,  then 
meaningful  talks  will  be  virtually  impos- 
.sible. 

Consequently,  it  is  my  own  belief  that 
've  must  not  make  any  decisions,  take 
any  actions,  or  suggest  any  steps  which 
would  prejudice  the  immediate  begin- 
nings of  talks  on  arms  limitations.  This 
IS  one  reason  I  believe  it  unwise  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system;  it  signals  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  are  less  interested  in 
beginning  talks  than  we  are  In  deploy- 
ing new  weapons  systems. 

Many  individuals  have  suggested,  as 
one  way  of  justifying  a  decision  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  that  it 
would  actually  bring  the  Soviets  to  arms 
limitations  discussions  more  effectively 
than  if  we  did  not  deploy  Sentinel.  But 
•surely  this  is  Alice-in-Wonderland  logic. 
For  it  is  implicit  in  this  argument  that 
we  believe  we  could  force  the  Soviets  to 
bargain  with  us  because  deploying  Sentl- 
r.el  would  markedly  degrade  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Soviet  deterrent.  This  flies 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  20  years,  as  well  as  of  common- 
sense.  If  the  Soviets  believed  that  our 
Sentinel  system  was  an  effective  ABM 
.system — and  there  are  very  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  its  effectiveness — their  re- 
sponse would  almost  certainly  be  to 
deploy  their  own  ABM  system,  or  to  in- 
crease significantly  their  offensive  capa- 
bility. 


This  is  why  I  wotUd  go  further  than 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
in  its  report.  On  page  18  of  that  report, 
the  committee  said : 

The  Administration  should  consider  de- 
ferring the  deployment  of  these  (new  offen- 
sive and  defensive)  weapons  until  It  has  had 
time  to  malie  an  earnest  effort  to  pursue 
meaningful  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  do  more  than  consider  deferring 
deployment.  I  hope — and  urge — that  de- 
ployment is  actually  deferred.  We  do 
stand  at  yet  another  crossroads  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  cannot  let  the 
opportimity  to  pursue  the  path  of  peace 
pass  us  by. 

Should  we  continue  our  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  we  would 
force  the  Soviets  to  deploy  one  of  their 
own,  and  to  develop  even  more  sophisti- 
cated offensive  capabilities.  This  would 
in  tiu-n  force  us  to  respond  in  turn.  Each 
increase  in  arms  generates  an  increase 
In  tension;  and  each  increase  in  tension 
leads  us  closer  to  hostilities.  As  a  result, 
I  think  we  should  definitely  defer  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  treaty  are 
designed  to  compensate  the  nonnuclear 
signatories  for  pledging  not  to  acquire 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  even  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Under  these  two  articles, 
the  nuclear  states  undertake  to  facilitate 
exchanges  of  information,  materials, 
and  equipment  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  power,  and  to  provide  assurances 
to  the  nonnuclear  states  that  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  peaceful  application 
of  nuclear-explosive  devices. 

This  aspect  of  the  treaty  is  vital  to  its 
acceptance  by  the  nonnuclear  states,  and 
for  that  reason  must  be  a  part  of  the 
treaty.  But  it  does  raise  a  serious  question 
related  to  the  general  and  widespread 
availability  of  nuclear  materials.  There 
are,  today,  some  300  small  research  nu- 
clear reactors  located  throughout  the 
world.  Based  on  this  figure,  and  based  on 
estimates  of  the  growth  in  number  of 
reactors,  there  will  be  about  18.000 
poimds  of  Plutonium  produced  annually 
by  1970,  and  about  132.000  pounds  bv 
1980.  The  corresponding  amoimts  of  Plu- 
tonium accumulated  in  the  world  as  a 
result  of  past  production  will  reach  about 
62,000  pounds  by  1970.  and  about  825.000 
pounds  by  1980.  Yet  less  than  22  pounds 
of  Plutonium  are  needed  to  build  a  t>omb 
capable  of  destroying  a  medium-sized 
city. 

The  latent  threat  to  world  security  in- 
herent in  the  civil  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams, demonstrated  by  these  figures,  is 
already  clear.  And  it  will  grow  to  ever 
larger  dimensions  in  the  years  just  ahead. 
as  the  stockpiles  of  plutonlum  for  civil 
nuclear  programs  in  many  different  na- 
tions dwarf  the  stockpiles  of  fissionable 
material  in  the  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  states.  I  do  not  mean  to 
indicate  that  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty 
will  exacerbate  this  latent  threat;  rather, 
it  gives  us  a  focus  for  its  consideration.  I 
think  we  should  increase  our  discussions 
and  awareness  of  this  problem;  facing  it 
today  will  save  us  headaches  tomorrow. 

Let  me  say  a  final  word  about  the 
treaty.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  indicated  that 
the  Chiefs  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  it.  This  should  lay  to  rest  any  fears 
that  the  treaty  in  any  way  imperils  our 
national  security. 

When  President  Kennedy  urged  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty,  on  July  26,  1963,  he  said: 

Ftor  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  path 
of  peace  may  be  open.  No  one  can  be  certain 
what  the  future  will  bring.  No  one  can  say 
whether  the  time  hae  come  for  an  easing  of 
the  struggle.  But  hlstorj-  and  our  own  con- 
science win  Judge  us  harsher  If  we  do  not 
now  make  every  effort  to  test  our  hopes  by 
action,  and  this  Is  the  place  to  begin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb.  "A 
Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with 
11  single  step." 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  lake  that  first 
step.  Let  us.  If  we  can.  step  back  from  the 
shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of 
peace  And  if  that  Journey  Is  a  thousand 
miles,  or  even  more,  let  history  record  that 
we,  in  this  land,  at  this  time,  took  the  first 
step. 

We  did  take  that  first  concrete  step, 
and  after  the  Senate  ratified  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  President  Kennedy  signed 
it  on  October  7.  1963.  We  have  the  oppor- 
timity. in  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty, 
to  take  another  major  and  concrete  step 
along  the  path  to  nuclear  disarmament. 
■We  should  do  no  less,  for  the  fate  of  man- 
kind hangs  on  the  intensity  of  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  world. 

Albert  Einstein  once  said: 

The  unleashed  power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  save  our  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  thus  we  drift  to  unparalleled 
catastrophe. 

We  must  not  drift.  Rather,  we  must 
recognize  an  opportunity  and  steer  res- 
olutely tov^-ard  it.  'We  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity, now,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace  by  ratifying  this  treaty.  I 
believe  we  must. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes  so  that  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  reservation  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervini. 

An  examination  of  the  statement  made 
by  fonner  Ambassador  Goldberg  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Security 
Council  will  show  that  it  simply  pledged 
the  United  States  to  proceed  according 
to  the  charter.  The  charter  and  rules  of 
the  Council,  of  course,  provide  that  when 
a  subject  .s  brought  before  the  Security 
Council,  it  can  be  taken  up  or  it  can  be 
refused  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Security 
Council.  If  inscribed  on  its  agenda  by  the 
Council,  the  United  States  could  make  a 
judgment,  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Security  Council  could,  whether  aggres- 
sion or  the  threat  of  aggression  had  oc- 
curred. Of  course,  if  there  had  been  a 
nuclear  attack  it  would  be  manifest 

It  should  be  said,  in  all  candor,  that 
the  United  States  has  pledged  itself, 
which  it  is  not  now  required  to  do.  to 
lay  a  matter  of  aggression  or  its  threat 
before  the  Security  Council;  but  after 
that,  all  rights  of  ih^  United  States 
would  continue  as  at  present. 

For  myself,  I  would  say  that  it  was 
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perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  directed 
former  Ambassador  Ooldberg  to  make 
the  declaration,  for  It  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  more  is  required  of  the 
United  States.  But  It  is  not  in  the  treaty. 
and  It  U  not  an  executive  agreement  It 
ts  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  which  should  bear  weight,  but  the 
controlling  language  Is  that  our  action 
would  be  "in  accordance  with  the 
charter  " 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  vote  for 
the  reservation.  It  could  be  argued  that 
It  expressed  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  the  declaration  admittedly  made 
outside  the  treaty  does  bear  great  weight 
and  would  have  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  treaty  It  would  give  to  the  dec- 
laration a  position  against  the  Intent  of 
the  Senate  and  against  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  the  reservation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroilnjL. 

Mr.  54ANSPIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Mr.  Ervin  < 
and   the   Senator   from    Arkansa.s    '  Mr 

PULBRICHT' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  ■• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding 
I  shall  not  take  more  than  2  minutes  I 
shall  speak  only  to  the  question  which 
has  arisen,  which  Is  that  if  this  reserva- 
tion Is  voted  it  might  require  a  renego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  It  is  not.  perhaps. 
directed  toward  a  provision  of  the  treaty 
or  is  not  incorporate^d  in  a  provision  of 
the  treaty  The  m^  fact  that  this  mat- 
ter Ls  raised  would  not  allow  us  to  do  any- 
thing else  before  renegotiation  In  other 
words,  if  It  becomes  a  question  of  fact 
and  law.  a.s  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s 
said  In  debate  yesterday  whether  thi.s 
really  represents  a  matter  of  substance 
or  not.  then  every  one  of  the  powers 
signing  it  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
it  IS  a  matter  of  substance,  and  that  in 
itself  :s  a  matter  of  renegotiation 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
could  submit  his  proposal  later,  and  we 
could  artrue  the  substance  if  he  submits 
It  a-s  an  expression  of  Intent,  but  In  this 
form  It  must  require  a  renegotiation  of 
the  treaty,  and  that,  I  think,  would  be 
practically  killing  it  for  all  realistic  pur- 
poses I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
proposal 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  if  the  pro- 
posal were  changed  to  an  understanding, 
would  any  renegotiation  be  required  ' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  not  accept 
It  In  the  form  of  an  understanding 
Technically,  these  distinctions  may  be 
made  among  ourselves  but  87  other  coun- 


tries have  signed  the  treaty,  and  with 
many  of  them  there  i«  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  reservation  and  an  understand- 
ing 

Statements  were  made  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject We  have  an  extensive  legislative 
hLstory  All  of  this  serves  that  purpose. 
If  It  were  an  understanding  It  would  have 
no  more  meaning,  and  It  would  be  no 
more  clear  than  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  It  would  raise 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  other  Members 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  arbitrary  This 
proposed  understanding  was  not  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  We  had  heard  ru- 
mors amout  possible  reservations  but  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
never  ofBcially  Informed. 

As  so  often  happens.  If  we  bring  such  an 
under.>?tandlng  to  the  floor  without  prior 
consideration,  the  implications  of  such 
understandings  or  reservations  may  go 
far  beyond  the  Immediate  question.  As  I 
.said  yesterday,  our  NATO  partners  may 
believe,  if  they  read  the  reservation  now 
before  the  Senate,  that  the  reservation  or 
understanding  could  possibly  Imply  that 
the  U  S  Senate  is  saying  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  it  come  to  the  aid  of 
anyone  That  Is  about  what  it  says. 

Mr  MILLER  Then  the  position  of  tlie 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  Is  that  the  reso- 
lution would  require  renegotiation,  and 
that  an  understanding  would  not:  but 
that  he  would  think  the  understanding 
would  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  be- 
cause the  legislative  histor>'  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report,  and  in  his  com- 
ments, fully  covers  the  problem,  is  that 
not  correct ■' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  MILLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  some  seven 
or  eight  countries  have  ratified  the 
treaty  thus  far  It  would  be  far  better 
tiO  settle  it  by  adoption  of  this  reserva- 
tion at  this  moment  and  let  it  t>e  re- 
negotiated if  necessary  so  that  we  make 
It  clear  we  are  not  pledging  the  lives  of 
all  our  boys  in  .\merica  to  go  to  war  if. 
for  example,  Israel  dropped  a  bomb  on 
Eg>pt  and  we  would  have  to  fight  on 
behal:  of  Egypt,  or  if  Ru.ssia  dropped  a 
bomb  on  China  and  we  would  have  to  go 
to   the   aid   of   China 

Certainly,  it  would  be  well  to  renegoti- 
ate that  point 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  if  we  vote 
against  this  reservation,  every  nation  on 
earth  can  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  confronted  by  the 
question  whether  the  treaty  did  pledge 
the  United  States  to  no  to  war  in  the 
event  ol  a  nuclear  attack  ur  the  threat  of 
a  nuclear  attack  on  anotlier  nation,  and 
when  the  Senate  had  a  choice  to  say  that 
the  treaty  did  not  mean  that.  It  refused 
to  say  .so.  leavmn  the  implication  that  it 
obligated  us  t<o  «o  to  tlie  aid  of  any  non- 
nuclear  nation  or  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  confronted  ■with  a  nuclear 
attack  We  .should  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  make  that  plain,  which  has  been 
confu.sed  by  all  the  gobbledegook  which 
went  on  In  our  executive  branch,  and 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yieW 

Mr     FULBRIGHT     Mr     President.    I 


yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  l 
minute. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  confronted,  not  with  a  treaty  contain- 
ing provisions  such  as  those  described  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frorn 
North  Carolina,  but  with  a  treaty  which 
contains  no  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  wltli 
a  treaty  which  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  testifies  incurs  no  new  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  its  Armed  Forces,  with 
a  treaty  which  the  previous  Secretary  of 
State  has  stated  contains  no  such  obli- 
gation, with  a  treaty  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  its  report  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  his  speech  presented 
to  the  Senate  says  does  not  contain  any 
such  provision. 

So  the  Senate  is  confronted  with 
a  clear-cut  choice  of  ratifying  the  treaty 
as  is,  without  such  reference,  or  the  rais- 
ing of  a  misunderstanding  by  approval 
of  this  reservation, 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  not  willint: 
to  have  the  Senate  say  that  it  believes 
In  the  principle  of  my  reservation.  That 
is  what  opposition  to  the  reservation  im- 
plies, 

Mr,  HARTKE  Mr,  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. At  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  we  had  somewhat  similar  as- 
surances that  there  would  not  be  an  ex- 
tension or  utilization  of  American  mili- 
tar>'  might,  or  a  commitment  of  our 
troops.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  there 
is  any  parallel  between  the  present  treaty 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution'' 

Mr  FLTfiRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not.  I  think 
that  the  circumstances  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. This  is  a  treaty  which  has  been 
negotiated  over  a  period  of  4  years.  It  was 
voted  on  In  committee  last  summer.  It 
was  on  the  calendar  from  along  in  June 
or  July  imtil  recently  It  has  been  taken 
up  again  There  is  no  uncertainty  about 
what  is  in  the  treaty. 

There  is  not  one  word  in  the  treaty  that 
refers  in  any  way  to  the  use  of  our  troops 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  on 
his  own  motion,  raises  the  question.  He 
says  that  if  we  do  not  accept  it,  then  we 
are  endorsing  an  opposite  proposition 
That  IS  a  strange  way.  Indeed,  to  proceed 
in  this  body  That  means  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  gets  up  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  any  bill  on  .some  outlandish  or  unre- 
lated subject,  if  it  is  turned  down,  can 
assert  that  the  Senate  is  endorsing  an 
opposite  proposition.  To  me,  that  is  a 
strange  principle  for  this  bodj-  to  proceed 
on, 

I  do  not  accept  for  one  minute  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  If  we  vote  down  the  reser\a- 
tion.  then  we  automatically  agree  we  are 
going  to  use  our  troops  for  the  relief  of 
Red  China  Really,  how  ridiculous  can 
we  get?  But  that  is  what  is  meant  If  we 
vote  down  his  reservation,  he  says. 

Of  course,  we  mean  no  such  thing. 
This  is  largely  a  procedural  matter,  be- 


cause w«  do  not  want  to  tie  iw  a  treaty 
any  further  which  has  been  under  ccm- 
slderatlon  for  4  years;  and  87  countries 
have  signed  it  and  nine  have  "hitlfled  it, 
including  Great  Britain. 

Now  we  begin  to  open  it  up  with  res- 
er\'atlons  at  this  late  date.  "Why  did  not 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sub- 
mit his  reservation  in  committee?  The 
treaty  has  been  there  for  a  year.  He  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  put  the  reserva- 
tion before  the  committee.  We  could  have 
thrashed  it  out  and  given  it  careful  con- 
sideration in  proper  procedure.  But  to 
bring  it  in  as  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  not,  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  sound  way  to  try  to  legislate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  It  should  be 
iterated  and  reiterated  that  the  treaty 
has  the  support  of  two  different  admin- 
istrations. The  predecessors  and  the 
present  officials  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration all  were  for  it.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  as  long  ago  as 
4 '  2  years. 

I  cannot  recall,  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  any  treaty  which  has  received 
such  close  scrutiny  and -such  constant 
consideration  as  the  oae  nbw  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  quite  right.  President  Nixon 
has  given  it  his  complete  endorsement 
and  requested  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  promptly.  He  certainly 
studied  the  treaty  carefully  before  he 
made  that  request. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  what  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  question  in  my  mind, 
V  nether  he  has  or  not — and  if  he  has  I 
should  like  to  hear  them — any  reflections 
a.s  to  the  understanding  of  the  80-odd 
r.ations.  already  signatories  to  the  treaty, 
of  these  conditions. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  was  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittees, there  was  misunderstanding  and 
uncertainty  among  Senators  here  in  the 
Chamber;  and  statements  have  been 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, as  well  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  nations  who  have  already 
.^laned  the  treaty  imderstand  that  those 
statements  and  those  promises  have  no 
connection  with  the  treaty  the  Senate  is 
discussing  today;  or  did  they  sign  the 
treaty  with  the  understanding  that  those 
statements  and  promises  were  guaran- 
tees and  obligations  taken  on  in  the 
treaty  by  the  leaders  of  th^  United 
States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  covered  this  subject  at 
length  yesterday.  The  treaty  Itself  is 
what  we  are  voting  on  today.  The  state- 
ments that  may  have  been  made  by  the 
individuals  the  Senator  mentions  are  not 


a  part  of  the  treaty  but  statements  made 
by  members  of  the  executive  branch. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  this  treaty  makes 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  use  of  our 
military  forces.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
treaty  that  Imposes,  or  even  suggests, 
that  our  troops  will  have  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  anyone. 

The  treaty  deals  only  with  the  basic 
obligations  of  the  parties  with  regard  to 
.  the   transfer   of   nuclear   weapons   and 
skUls. 

The  statements  made  in  the  United 
Nations  do  not  affect  our  obligations  un- 
der this  treaty.  The  committee  has  made 
this  very  clear  in  its  re{>ort,  and  this  de- 
bate has  reenforced  that  point.  If  any- 
one misunderstands  it,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  read  the  report  or  listened  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  responsive  to  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chair,  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  that  no 
nation  which  has  signed  the  treaty  is 
under  any  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
was  approved  in  the  United  Nations  and 
now  that  action  relates  to  the  treaty. 
None  of  the  87  signatories  has  offered  an 
imderstandlng  or  reservation  on  this 
point.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  inquire  if  it  is  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  the  reservation  on 
the  table? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  reservation  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode-Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  reservation  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntjson),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALE)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Dole  ) 
Is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  result  was  annoxuiced — yeas  61, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  17  Ex.] 
YEAS — 61 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

DlrkEen 

Eagleton 

Forg 

Fulbrlght 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Gumey 


Allen 

Bible 

Bvrd,  Va, 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Etodd 

Eastland 

Ervln 


Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouje 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Mclntvre 

Miller 

M on toy a 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NAYS— 30 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jordan,  N,C, 

Long 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoir 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tjdings 

Williams,  N  J, 

Young.  Ohio 


Mundt 
Murphy 

RU£6€ll 

Spocg 

Stennts 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N  Dak, 


Baker  Dominick  McGovfrn 

Cook  Ellender  Mondale 

Dole  Magnuson  VarboK)ugh 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  ftay  Mr. 
Ervin's  reser\'ation  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  every  citi- 
zen concerned  about  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  has  found  himself 
the  target  of  a  stream  of  commentary 
that  will  alternately  hail  the  treaty  as 
the  final  instrument  of  world  peace  or 
condemn  it  as  a  dangerous  hoax  that 
threatens  the  safety  of  all. 

It  is.  of  course,  neither. 

The  treaty  is  based  on  the  simple  con- 
cept that  the  world  already  is  a  danger- 
ous place  to  live  in  but  it  could  get  a  lot 
worse.  The  treaty,  then,  is  designed  not 
so  much  to  change  anything  but  rather 
to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

And  since  the  international  status  quo 
is  certainly  imperfect,  the  treaty  could 
be  said  to  be  similarly  flawed. 

The  pact  is  the  product  of  years  of 
negotiation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets.  Basically,  it  would  do 
this: 

The  nuclear  nations  that  signed  would 
pledge  not  to  pass  out  atomic  weaponry 
to  any  nonnuclear  nation. 

Nonnuclear  signers  would  pledge  not 
to  produce  their  own  atomic  weapons.  In 
return,  nonnuclear  signers  would  get, 
first,  technological  help  in  developing 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom,  such  as  power- 
plants.  These  facilities  then  would  be 
open  to  international  inspection  by 
United  Nations  teams;  and,  second,  a 
joint  pledge  to  the  United  Nations  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  that  they  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  any  nonnuclear  na- 
tion that  is  threatened  by  atomic  attack. 

The  treaty  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  nuclear  "club"  nations.  When  five 
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men  are  holding  shotgxins  on  each  other, 
a  new  influx  of  giinmen  will  do  nothing 
to  promote  the  general  welfaxe 

And  nonnuclear  nations — if  they  can 
beheve  that  their  security  is  being  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  big  powers— can 
then  save  themselves  the  tremendous 
expense  of  building  a  private  atomic 
arsenal 

The  trouble  is  that  there  are  lots  of 
nations  that  will  not  sign. 

On  the  nuclear  side,  the  Soviet  Union. 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain  will 
probably  agree  to  the  pact  but  France  is 
unlikely  to  and  Red  China,  suspicious  of 
everyone,  almost  certainly  will  not 

On  the  other  side.  India  is  publicly 
doubtful  about  tnistlng  her  defense 
against  China  to  the  hands  of  anyone 
else  Israel  or  Egypt  might  decide  that 
only  their  own  atomic  warheads  could 
offer  the  protection  each  thinks  it  needs 
If  India  goes  atomic,  Pakistan  will  get 
nervous  And  in  Japan,  there  is  already 
debate  about  whether  to  crank  up  a 
nucleai-  weapons  program 

Still:  -there  are  .some  80  nations  that 
have  Indicated  a  willlngnes.s  to  .sign  .And 
even  if  the  treaty  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted. It  seems  to  me  that  It  could  exer- 
cise a  significant  and  benign  influence. 
One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  For  the 
most  selfish — and.  therefore,  the  most 
trustworthy  of  reasons,  both  the  United 
Sutes  and  Russia — the  big  overkill"  na- 
tions—are keenly  anxious  to  see  that  no 
atomic  shots  are  flred  in  anger  by  any- 
one anywhere 

.Any  exchange  of  nuclear  fire — even  by 
small  nations — would  make  the  whole 
world  so  jumpy  that  a  ^eneraJ  conflat;ra- 
tion  would  become  far  more  likely 

.\nd.  if  sanity  prevails.  Red  China — 
or  Prance — will  be  less  Ukely  to  rattle 
atomic  sabers  with  both  the  United 
States  and  USSR  standing  by  in  stern 
disapproval 

And  within  the  .smaller  nations,  the 
treaty  is  bound  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  political  forces  that  oppose  nu- 
clear weapons  development. 

Moreover.  It  might  adso  .smooth  the 
way  to  a  joint  US  -USSR  decision  to 
abandon  plans  for  antlballLstlc  missile 
systems  Such  systems,  in  my  opinion,  will 
only  crank  up  a  new  arms  race  that  is 
bound  to  end  in  a  tie  after  both  sides 
have  spent  enormous  sums 

Actually,  there  are  .signs  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  already  recognizing  the  futility 
of  .ABM  but.  unhappily,  the  .American 
military  Is  still  eagerly  promoting  it  But. 
that  IS  a  .subject  which  will  be  thoroughly 
debated  by  this  body  later  on 

The  Nonpruliferation  Treaty  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  the  problems  the  world 
was  confronted  with  when  the  first  A- 
bomb  went  off  But  I  think  it  is  a  .sound 
step  forward  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 
True,  the  whole  thing  could  fall  apart 
in  a  few  years  but  we  would  be  no  worse 
off  than  we  are  now 

Failure,  however,  does  not  seem  prob- 
able E>en  if  it  did.  we  still  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  effort. 


:gislative  session 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn briefly  to  legislative  .session.  This 
will  take  only  a  minute. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ING OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  for  my- 
.self  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  submit  a  resolution,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S     Ris     163 

Whereas  .March  15-17.  1969  will  mark  lh« 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
.American  l>egl<jn,  and 

Wh«reaa  this  event  la  being  commemorated 
by  mllUi.ins  uf  American  Legionnaires  in 
thousands  <<{  Legion  Hnsta  throughout  the 
United   States  nnd   foreign  countries,    and 

Whereas  through  fifty  years  uf  .service  the 
.American  Legion  has  dedicated  ILself  to  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
,ind  maintaining  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
and 

Whereas  foremoet  among  lus  many  worth- 
while programs  are  those  designed  to  Instill 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  America's  youth 
a  devotion  to  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and 
good   citizenship.    N<iw     therefore     be    it 

Resolied  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales  salutes  the  .American  Legion  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  fiftieth  .inniversary,  that  it 
calls  upon  the  .\merlcan  people  to  commend 
and  felicitate  this  great  organization  upon 
Its  achievements  during  itj*  fifty  years  of 
service  to  Oixl  and  country,  that  it  acknowl- 
edges the  need  lor  a  ■>ervlce  organization 
such  .-IS  the  .American  I.«glon  in  our  .Ameri- 
can society  that  it  expresAes  the  hope  that 
the  splendid  work  '>f  the  .American  L>eglon 
will  continue  during  the  next  half  century. 
and  that  the  Senate  pledges  Its  continuing 
cooperation  with  the  men  and  women  of  the 
American  Legion  in  their  programs  "i  serv- 
ice to  community.  State,  .^nd  Nation  and  in 
their  determination  to  .safeguard  and  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  principles  of  Justice 
freedom,  and  democracy  upon  which  our 
-Nation  is  founded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois'^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider   the   resolution 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  tomor- 
row belongs  to  the  youth  of  today,  and  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organuation 
whicii  for  50  years  has  placed  a  major 
emphasis  on  youth  programs  On  March 
15.  1969,  the  American  Legion  will  mark 
Its  ».u)lden  anniversary  Looking  back  at 
the  record  of  its  many  great  achieve- 
ments since  1919.  one  is  struck  by  the 
outstanding  success  the  Legion  has  had 
in  providing  worthwhile  activities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  uur  Nation 

The  Legion  early  determined  that  to 
.safeguard  the  future  of  the  Nation  it  was 
necessar>-  to  instill  in  the  minds  and 
liearts  of  young  Americans  an  under- 
standing uf  and  a  love  and  respect  for. 
those  principles  and  ideals  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  and  the  institu- 
tions upon  which  it  has  been  built 

To  meet  this  objective,  the  American 
Legion  has  developed  the  boys'  and  girls' 
State  and  Nation  programs  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  train  young  Amer- 
icaiis  in  the  practical  operation  of  our 
democratic  form  ot  government.  On  col- 
lege  campuses  all  over   America   thou- 


sands of  young  high  school  juniors  meet 
every  summer  to  organize  themselves 
into  city,  county,  and  State  governments, 
and  to  learn  by  doing  how  the  machinery- 
of  government  works. 

Each  year  two  boys  and  two  girls  from 
each  State  come  to  Washington,  brought 
here  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  During  their 
2  weeks  here  they  learn  about  the  Federal 
Government  and  how  It  operates.  They 
see  It  in  operation  and  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  high  Government  officials 
Their  experience  is  indeed  a  thrilling  and 
invaluable  one.  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  addition  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  State 
and  Nation  programs  the  Legion  has 
many  other  fine  youth  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  sound  development  of 
young  Americans.  The  American  Legion 
baseball  program  is  known  to  all.  It  has 
provided  training  in  sportsmanship  to 
millions  of  American  boys  through  the 
years  A  notable  byproduct  of  this  great 
program  are  the  hundreds  of  major 
leauue  ballplayers  who  have  risen  to  fame 
and  fortune  through  the  avenue  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  baseball. 

The  American  Legion  high  school  ora- 
torical program,  while  a  smaller  one.  is 
nonetheless  of  considerable  significance 
Through  it  young  boys  and  girls  cam 
practical  experience  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking  Their  subject  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  leads  to 
a  depth  of  understanding  of  that  great 
document 

In  the  field  of  Boy  Scout  sponsorship 
the  American  Legion  has  taken  a  leader- 
ship role,  with  more  than  4.000  ti^ops 
being  sponsored  by  American  Legion 
posts  all  over  the  country. 

Annually,  an  estimated  three-quarters 
of  a  million  young  men  from  the  50 
States.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  participate  in  Legion-sponsored 
youth  programs  and  activities. 

During  this  golden  year  the  American 
Legion  can  take  great  pride  in  its  fine 
youth  programs  and  in  their  contribution 
to  the  future  strength  of  America. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  as  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  constructive  efforts  the 
.American  Legion  has  made  also  for  our 
Nation's  veterans  themselves 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  organization,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

AMEtlCAN  1  ECION  HONORS  78  EMPLOTCRS  IN 
1»«8  FOR  MIRING  HANDICAPPED  AND  OLDER 
WORKERS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  tribute  to  an  outstanding  orga- 
nization, the  American  Legion,  which  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  on  the 
15th.  16th.  and  17th  of  this  month. 

There  is  much  we  could  say  In  praise 
of  'he  many  constructive  Legion  pro- 
grams However,  I  feel  It  Is  appropriate 
to  emphasaze  one  of  the  lesser  known — 
but  vital — activities,  a  program  to  recog- 
nize annually  employers  In  each  State  for 
their  distinguished  records  of  employing 
handicapped  persons  and  older  workers. 

In  the  year  1968.  78  of  these  employers 
were  recognized  for  special  awards.  Mr. 
President,  I  Include  for  the  Record  a  list- 
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Ing  of  these  employers  by  State  and  the 
award  they  recedved : 

Legion  Honored  78  Bmployeiis  Dttxing  1968 
For  Hibino  Handicapped  and  Older  'Workers 

National  American  Legion  cltatlonii  for 
good  employment  practices  were  awarded  to 
78  employers  around  the  nation  during  1968 
with  42  firms  honored  for  their  practices  in 
hiring  the  handicapped,  and  36  for  hiring 
older  workers 

The  national  awards  are  made  on  tlie  rec- 
ommendation of  a  state  or  other  department 


organization  of  the  Legion  which  nominates 
employers  each  year  for  the  National-Hlrlng- 
The- Handicapped  Award  and  the  National 
Older- Worker  Citation,  Awards  are  made  by 
the  Legion's  National  Economic  Commission. 
Handicapped  awards  are  usually  made  In 
connection  with  the  annual  Employ  the  Han- 
dicapped Week  and  represent  part  of  the 
Legion's  participation  In  the  programs  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped — while  older  worker  awards 
are  usually  made  In  conjunction  with  the 
Legion's  Hire  the  Older  Worker  Week. 


Stat* 


Handicappad  award 


Older  worker  award 


Alabama 1    Southland  Mower  Co.,  Selma 

2    Tim's  Modern  Cleaners,  Fayette 

Alaska. None 

Arizona  ...,....„ First  Nalional  Bank  of  Arizona,  Phoenix. 

A'Kansas      AddisonShoe  Corp.,  Wynne 

Calitornia     . None .... 


Colorado  Marlm-Marietta  Corp.,  Denver  Diviskin,  Denver.. 

Connecticut     ...    None...  

Delaware  Farmers  Bank  ot  the  State  ol  Delaware,  Dover 

District  ot  Columbia Office  of  Selective  Placement  Projects,  U.S.  Civil 

Service  Commission. 

fiorida None  .   

Georgia do 

Hawaii Saga  Food  Co  .  Honolulu.. 

laaho  Bannock  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Pocatello... 

Illinois. Union  Special  Machme  Co.,  plant  No.  2,  Huntley. 

Indiana i..  None     .. 

loiva   Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  ,  Davenport 

Ks'isas Henry  Corp.,  Topeka 

Kentucky Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  Florence   


Louisiana   1    Cotton  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Opelousas. 

2    Lake  Charles  Charity  Hospital,  Lake  Charles. 

Maine  T.  M  Chapman  Sons  Co.,  Old  Town 

Maryland None 

Massachusetts E  F  Laurence  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Northboro 

Michigan        G  A   Ingram  Co.,  Detroit 

Minnesota    None  ...  .     

Mississippi     1    American  Clean  Linen  Service,  Gultporl 

2    Magic  Tunnel  Car  Wash,  Hattiesburg. 

Missouri..     None  

Montana Great  Falls  Fire  Department 

Nebraska Morton  House  Kitchens,  Inc.,  Nebraska  City 

Nevada INoiw 

Sew  Hampshire Ben's  Auto  Body,  Inc.,  Portsmouth 

■»e*  Jersey  Stokes  Laundry  Co.,  Wildwood  Crest 

Sew  Mexico Tempo  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Hobbs 

Sew  York.       Bulova  Watch  Co  ,  ot  Queens 

■lortn  Carolina 1    National  Weather  Records  Center,  Asheville.. 

2   William  Fetner,  Inc.,  RKkmgham. 

North  Dakota None. ...  

Ohio Senco  Products,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 


Oklahoma.   Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle 

jieuon Oregon  Technical  Products  Co.,  Grants  Pass 

Pfinsylvania El|er  Plumbingware  Division,  Wallace-Murray 

Corp.,  Scranton. 

Rhode  Island Noiw 

South  Carolina... do 

Souih  Dakota Yankton  Daily  Press  &  Dakotan,  Yankton 

len.iessee   Magnavox  Co  .  Morristown . 

Texas 1    Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana 

2   Texas  Plastics,  Inc.,  Elsa 


Utah  Richfield  Reaper.  Richfield 

Vermont.. Campbell  Construction,  Inc.,  Williston 

Virginia H   B  Wilkins  Co.,  Portsmouth 

Washington    None 

«iesi  Virginia  Continental  Can  Co.,   Inc.,  closure  plant  58, 

Wheeling. 
Wisconsin Crown  Food  Service,  Wisconsin  State  University, 

Oshkosh. 
Wyoming Unique  Notions,  Inc.,  Cheyenne 


Opelika  Mfg  Co..  Snowflake-Wolf  Division 

PhenixCity. 

Juneau  Cold  Storage  Co  ,  Inc.  Juneau. 

VA  Hospital,  Tucson 

Camden  Manufacturing  Co  .  Camden. 

City  of   Modesto,   Department  ol   Parking  and 

Traffic 
Denver  Hilton  Hotel.  Denver. 
None 

Do 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

None. 

Ward  Wight  Realty  Co  .  Atlanta. 

Liberty  House.  Waialae  branch.  Honolulu. 

None. 

Motor  Wheel  Corp  .  Mendota 

None. 

Harrison  &  Co..  Florists,  Sioux  City 

Ramada  Inn,  Hays. 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co..  Elkhorn  Division,  Wheel- 
wright. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co  ,  Avenue  A,  Chen- 
nault  Field,  Lake  Charles 

None. 
Do. 

Flavor  Fresh  Co  .  Lawrence. 

Ryco  Engineering  Co  .  Warren 

R.  J  Reynolds  Foods.  Inc ,  Duluth. 

None. 

Do. 
Jordan  Newsstand.  Glendive 
St  Vincent's  Home  tor  the  Aged,  Omaha 
i.  Pan  American  World  Airways,   Inc  .  Nuclear 

Rocket  Developmeat  Station.  Las  Vegas. 
2.  Sacoma  Sierra,  Inc..  Carson  City. 
Nashua  Plastics  Co.,  Inc  ,  Nashua. 
Monmouth  Silversmiths  Corp  .  Shrewsburg. 
K  L   Towie  Construction  Co  .  Hobbs. 
None. 
Carolina  Mills,  Maiden. 

None. 

Hydraulic  Press  Division,  Koehring  Co  .  Mount 

Gilead. 
Serv-Air,  Inc.,  Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid. 
Eugene  F.  Burrill  Lumber  Co .  White  City. 
Bachman  Bros.,  Philadelphia 


Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence. 

None. 

K.  0.  Lee  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

Trane  Co.,  Clarksville 

1.  Sakowitz,  Inc.,  Houston. 

2.  William    J.    Burns    International 
Agency,  Inc  ,  El  Paso. 

Won  Door  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
None. 

Titmus  Optical  Co.,  Petersburg. 
None. 
Do. 


Detective 


Do. 
Do. 


Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  American  Legion 
for  Its  50  years  of  service  to  our  Nation. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  cooperate  with 
the  West  Virginia  State  commander, 
Charles  Ktihns,  and  Legionnaires  in  our 
State  and  the  Nation  with  meaningful 
proizrams  for  our  veterans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
i.^i  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  163)  was 
agreed  to. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  executive  session. 


TREATY   ON   THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  thought  it  is  not  the  best  proce- 
dure to  explain  one's  vote  after  the  vote 
but  I  have  no  alternative,  as  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable.  In 
the  vote  just  concluded,  I  voted  not  to 
table. 


I  voted,  of  course,  in  the  committee  to 
report  the  treaty.  I  support  the  treaty.  I 
spoke  just  a  few  minutes  ago  against 
the  reservation  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  would  have 
voted  against  it  on  an  "aye"  or  "no" 
vote. 

But  it  is  my  view,  in  connection  with 
this  treaty,  unless  a  reservation  or  un- 
derstanding, which  is  offered,  is  frivolous, 
or  would  go  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty  that  it  should  be  voted  up  or  down 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  For  just  30  seconds. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  make  the  motion  to  table  to  cut  off 
debate,  because  we  were  on  limited  time, 
and  were  to  vote  at  2:30,  at  any  rate. 

But  the  fact  remained  that  if  one  voted 
for  that  reservation,  it  could  be  misun- 
derstood, or  if  one  voted  against  it.  it 
could  be  misunderstood,  and  the  only  way 
to  resolve  the  problem  was  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  That  was  the  reason  for  my 
motion.  Had  we  voted  on  the  reservation 
itself,  it  would  have  opened  up  a  can  of 
worms,  would  have  clone  no  one  any  good, 
and  could  have  spoiled  final  action  on 
this  treaty. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  made  the 
motion  to  table. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question  about  procedure.  We  have  one 
or  two  other  reservations  or  understand- 
ings that  may  be  considered.  I  wonder  If 
Senators  would  indicate  when  they  will 
be  willing  to  take  up  these  matters,  and 
vote. 

We  have  had  a  vote  now  on  a  reseiTa- 
tion.  Many  Senators  have  asked  me: 
"When  do  you  think  we  will  get  a  vote 
on  the  treaty?"  I  could  give  them  no 
guidance  at  all. 

I  wonder  if  those  Senators  who  con- 
template offering  reservations,  imder- 
standings,  or  anything  else,  are  willing  to 
give  some  indication  of  their  ideas  about 
procedure  merely  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  particularly  mat- 
ter to  me.  I  will  be  here.  However,  a 
number  of  Senators  keep  asking  me  and 
I  thought  I  might  get  some  indication  as 
to  when  they  could  expect  a  vote  on  a 
reservation,  an  understanding,  or  on  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  How  much  time  does 
the  distinguished  chairman  anticipate 
will  be  allowed  with  respect  to  state- 
ments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  operat- 
ing imder  limited  time.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  the  floor.  The  Senator 
has  the  rest  of  today  and  tomorrow  for 
that  matter.  I  am  not  trying  to  shut  ajiy- 
one  off.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  understand- 
ing, because  Senators  have   asked   me 
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when  we  could  expect  to  vote  I  would 
be  willing  to  propose  a  unftnlmous-con- 
sent  request  iJf  the  Senator  thinks  that 
would  be  appropriate 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr    PULBRIOHT    I  yield 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
reservation  to  offer  I  would  not  expect 
a  vote  on  it  today,  but  perhaps  on  to- 
morrow 

Mr  PULBRIOHT  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  have  a  vote  tomorrow'' 

Mr  TOWER.  I  think  so  I  do  not  com- 
mit myself  to  that. 

Mr    FULBRIOHT    I  understand 

Mr  TOWER.  I  Itiint  we  may  vote  on 
it  tomorrow 

Mr  PLTLBRIGHT  That  is  very  help- 
ful Is  there  anyone  else  who  will  offer 
one'' 

Mr  DODD  I  have  one  undersUndlng. 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  it 
tomorrow 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  do 
aot  see  the  distinguished  mlnorUy  leader 
iiere.  .  - 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  we  can- 
not hear  a  word. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wonder  :f  it  would  be  d«reeable  with  the 
acting  minority  leader,  the  ranking; 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Mr  Dodo  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Mr  Tower  ■  and 
others  who  may  have  reservations,  un- 
derstandings, and  whatnot,  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  begmning  tomorrow  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  to 
a  time  limitation  perhaps  on  the  order  of 
2  hours  on  each  reservation  or  under- 
standing and  6  hours  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  time  lim- 
itation at  thf  moment.  I  would  like  to  see 
which  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
speak  on  the  matter 

Mr    MANSFIELD   That  is  all  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  Pr^ident.  there  was 
no  passage  In  President  Nixon  s  inau- 
gural address  to  which  the  .\mencan  peo- 
ple responded  more  warmly  than  tlu  y 
did  to  his  solemn  personal  commitment 
to  devote  ail  of  his  energies  to  the  quest 
for  peace. 

I  know  that  I  was  moved  by  this  com- 
mitment, and  my  reaction  was  shared  by 
all  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  (K- 
casion  to  discuss  the  inaugural  address. 

The  American  people  are  by  nature 
a  peace-loving  people.  Who  among  us 
has  not  thrilled  to  the  visionary  words 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah ; 

.\nd  they  sTiaJl  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  swurd  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  wage  war  any  more 

Although  this  Biblical  vision  of  a 
peaceful  world  of  the  future  has  eluded 
the  grasp  of  mankind,  century  after  cen- 
tury. It  still  remains  one  of  the  supreme 
goals  of  every  nation  that  has  been  nur- 
tured In  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition 

But  mankind  cannot  much  longer  de- 


fer the  practical  realization  of  Isaiah's 
vision  The  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, already  awesome,  become  more  awe- 
some with  every  passing  year  and  each 
new   technological    innovation 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  so  we  are  told,  have  the  means 
to  virtually  annihilate  their  respective 
populations  several  times  over 

The  quest  for  peace  and  the  search 
for  realistic  measures  of  disarmament 
have  therefore  become  more  Imperative 
in  our  own  lifetime  than  they  were  in 
any  previous  period  of  history. 

Somehow,  we  must  find  the  means  to 
slow  down  and  ultimately  reverse  the 
arms  race. 

But  we  cannot  disarm  uriilaterally,  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  be  to  invite  the  vic- 
tory of  totalitarian  communism  The  dis- 
armament measures  we  seek,  therefore, 
must  be  realLstic  and  multilateral. 

Where  such  measures  are  self-monl- 
torlng.  like  the  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
we  can  enter  into  them  without  fear  or 
reservation  But  where  they  are  not  self- 
monitorlng.  then  mutual  Inspection  af- 
fords ^he  only  way  m  which  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  csm  as- 
sure themselves  that  agreements  are  be- 
ing honored 

This  is  our  dilemma  Because,  while 
the  free  world  has  frequently  .shown  it- 
.self  willing  to  open  its  facilities  wide  to 
international  control  and  inspection,  the 
Communist  world  has  thus  far  resisted 
every  such  proposal 

Nevertheless,  we  must  [persist  m  our 
quest  for  t)eace  despite  the  obstacles, 
seeking  agreements  wherever  agreements 
are  possible,  and  striving  at  all  times  to 
develop  a  genuine  detente  with  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  not  the  phony  one- 
sided detente  of  the  past  decade. 

We  must  never  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come so  narrow  or  so  militant  that  we 
give  up  the  search  for  International 
cooperation  and  disarmament  because  of 
repeated  dL-^appointments  and  frustra- 
tions, or  even  because  our  good  faith  has 
too  often  been  rewarded  by  betrayal. 

Somehow,  our  Nation  must  find  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  persevere  in 
our  quest  for  disarmament,  even  when 
this  quest  sometimes  seems  hopeless  and 
when  our  patience  is  tried  by  repeated 
provocations. 

I  share  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
the  Foreign  Ftelations  Committee  to  pre- 
vent or  restrict  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  na- 
tions that  do  not  now  have  them.  Indeed, 
it  is  difHcuJt  to  conceive  of  any  sensible 
man  who  does  not  share  this  desire. 

We  all  share  the  hope  that  some  ef- 
fective means  can  be  found  to  reverse 
the  so-called  vertical  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  that  is,  the  growth  of  the 
stockpiles  of  such  weapons  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  five  nations  which 
have  a  nuclear  military  capability. 

I  have,  over  the  years,  supported  every 
reasonable  measure  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  And  I  still  de- 
rive .some  .satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge that,  thanks  to  the  cosponsorship  of 
33  other  Senators,  my  resolution  of  May 
1963,  calling  for  the  unilateral  cessation 
of  atmospheric  and  underwater  tests, 
has  been  credited  with  helping  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  partial  test  ban  treaty. 


If  I  have  not  given  my  signature  to 
the  majority  report,  therefore.  It  Is  not 
because  of  any  opF>osltlon  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonprollferatlon  or  to  the  efforts 
of  successive  administrations  to  seek  new- 
areas  of  agreement  on  arms  control 
wherever  such  agreements  are  possible. 
I  differ  with  the  majority  report  on 
three  major  counts: 

First.  It  falls  to  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  commitment  against  aggres- 
sion contained  in  the  preamble,  thus,  m 
effect,  sweeping  future  as  well  as  pa.st 
Czechoslovaklas  under  the  rug. 

Second,  while  Ignoring  the  clearly 
spelled  out  commitment  that  signatories 
must  abstain  from  the  use  of  force  or 
threat  of  force  against  other  countries, 
the  majority  report  appears  to  read  into 
the  treaty  a  good  faith  "  requirement 
to  abstain  from  the  development  of  an 
ABM  system  pending  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  requirement  which 
Is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the 
Treaty. 

I  do  not,  at  this  point,  know  how  I 
shall  vote  on  the  ABM.  It  is  possible  to 
argue  against  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  be  ineffective,  or  that  it  will  be  too 
costly,  or  that  the  money  could  better  be 
spent  elsewhere.  But  I  do  not  honestlv 
see  how  anyone  can  Invoke  the  Nonpi>  - 
llferatlon  Treaty  to  argue  against  it. 

The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  like  the 
partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  before  It,  com- 
mits the  signatories  to  pursue  new  arms 
limitations  agreements  with  good  faith 
and  urgency.  However,  I  cannot  accept 
the  argument  that  good  faith  "  require.^ 
that  we  abstain  from  building  an  ABM 
system,  while  the  Soviet  Union  alreacJv 
has  the  first  elements  of  such  a  system  ai 
place  and  is  working  on  improving  this 
system . 

One  need  only  recall  that  we  engaged 
in  an  honor  moratorium  on  testing  du:- 
ing  the  negotiations  for  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  in  the  futile  hope  that  this  dis- 
play of  tiood  faith'  would  induce  tl^.e 
Soviets  to  reply  In  kind.  The  outcome  >  1 
this  honor  moratorium  was  Khru- 
shchev's massive  unilateral  resumption  of 
testing. 

If  negotiating  in  good  faith  means  ne- 
gotiating in  a  manner  desisned  to  brir.i 
about  an  early  and  effective  agreement, 
then  certainly  an  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  case  that  we  would  have  betn 
negotiating  in  better  faith  and  we  would 
have  got  an  earlier  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  had  we  not  involved  ourselves  ;n 
the  folly  of  an  uninspected  moratoriuin 
on  nuclear  testing 

The  same  consideration  may  apply  to 
the  question  of  the  ABM. 

I  differ  with  the  majority  rcjxjrt. 
thirdly,  because  it  fails  to  i^ive  adequate 
consideration  to  some  of  the  treaty  s 
major  weaknesses,  and  to  the  very  real 
and  very  .serious  dangers  inherent  in  the 
treaty. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  THE    PREAMBLE 

The  majority  report,  while  oharactfr- 
izing  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  as 
"a  flagrant  violation  of  International  law 
by  the  Soviet  Union,"  nevertheless  takes 
the  stand  that  this  Invasion  by  itself  does 
not  constitute  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing or  delaying  ratification.  What  the 
report  does  not  point  out  is  that  the 
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Soviet  Invasion  was  not  only  a  "violation 
of  International  law/'  but  that  it  was  also 
a  violation  of  an  essential  condition  laid 
down  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty. 

The  text  of  the  final  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble, which  is  part  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty,  reads  as  follows: 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty.  .  .  . 
Recalling  that.  In  accordance  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  State*  must  refrain 
in  their  International  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  Independence  of  any 
State,  or  In  any  other  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 

Certainly,  this  preamble  is  not  in- 
tended as  window  dressing.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended as  a  "pious  preambular  plati- 
tude," as  some  of  the  Indian  critics  of 
the  treaty  have  suggested. 

The  assurance  that  the  nations  sign- 
ing the  treaty  thereby  commit  them- 
selves to  respect  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  other 
countries  and  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force,  was  clearly  imperative  in 
soliciting  the  support  and  signature  of 
the  nonnuclear  majority. 

In  a  very  direct  sense,  this  assurance 
Is  the  premise  on  which  the  entire  treaty 
;s  based. 

After  all.  how  many  of  the  nonnu- 
clcar-weapons  nations  would  have  been 
prepared  to  forego  the  right  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  of  their  own  if  the 
treaty  stipulated  that  the  nuclear- 
weapons  powers  would  remain  free,  at 
their  discretion,  to  use  force  and  the 
threat  of  force  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity or  political  independence  of  other 
.'•tates? 

The  report  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
there  have  been  two  additional  violations 
of  the  commitment  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble, on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  a  \iolatJon  of  this  commitment 
when  the  Soviet  Government,  on  the 
i.eels  of  the  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, threatened  to  intervene  in  West- 
ern Germany  to  deal  with  what  it  de- 
scribed as  the  threat  of  neo-Nazism. 

And  it  was  a  further  violation  of  this 
commitment,  an  even  more  serious  viola- 
tion because  of  its  doctrinal  nature,  when 
the  Soviet  Government,  through  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  doctrine,  proclaimed  its 
right  to  intervene  militarily  in  any 
.-ocialist  country. 

When  I  have  raised  these  points  in 
discussion  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, I  have  received  two  different 
replies. 

First.  I  have  been  told  that  the  pre- 
amble is  not  really  part  of  the  treaty  and 
that  a  violation  of  the  preamble  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  From  a  commonsense  stand- 
ix)int.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  argued 
that  when  one  puts  one's  signature  to  an 
entire  document,  this  signature,  never- 
theless, does  not  have  a  binding  effect  as 
far  as  the  preamble  of  the  document  is 
concerned.  It  is  worthwhile  noting  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  ruled 
that  the  preamble  is  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  that  its  intent 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 


Second,  I  have  received  the  reply  that, 
even  though  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
treaty  Itist  July,  the  actions  to  which  I 
referred  could  not  be  considered  viola- 
tions in  the  legal  sense  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  treaty  has  not  yet  gone 
into  force. 

I  consider  this  a  pretty  flimsy  technical 
alibi.  Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned,  but  as 
I  see  the  matter,  honorable  governments, 
once  they  have  given  their  signature  to  a 
treaty,  do  not  then  proceed  to  violate  it 
left  and  right  until  the  instant  it  goes 
into  force. 

However,  I  hope  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience,  will  see  fit  to  support 
the  following  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  as  an  understanding  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  resolution  of 
ratification  be  amended,  viz:  Before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  the  understanding  that, 
after  the  U.S.  Senate  has  voted  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  any  military  attack 
directed  against  the  Independence  of  an- 
other country  by  a  nuclear-weapons 
state  party  m  the  treaty,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  and  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
other  signatories  justifying  their  with- 
drawal under  the  90-day  clause;  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that, 
after  the  treaty  has  the  ratifications 
necessary  to  enter  into  force,  any  mili- 
tary attack  directed  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  another  country  by  a  nu- 
clear-weapons state  party  to  this  treaty, 
will  automatically  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  treaty,  rendering  the 
treaty  null  and  void." 

In  submitting  this  understanding,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anyone  defending  the 
proposition  that,  even  after  the  treaty 
has  legally  entered  into  force,  the  Soviet 
Union  should  remain  free  to  violate  the 
conditions  of  the  preamble,  as  often  as 
it  desires,  with  complete  impunity. 

If  the  understanding  I  have  offered 
carries,  then  I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty, 
despite  serious  reservations  al)out  its 
other  clauses,  because  I  believe  that  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty,  if  seriously 
meant  and  seriously  enforced,  would 
help  to  make  the  peace  of  the  world  more 
secure. 

I  also  intend  to  offer  a  second  amend- 
ment, in  the  form  of  an  understanding, 
urging  that,  instead  of  depositing  the 
instrument  of  ratification  immediately, 
the  administration  should  seek  to  ar- 
range for  the  simultaneous  deposit  of 
their  instruments  of  ratification  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  raised  the  question  of 
simultaneous  ratification.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  very  good  point,  a  solid  one, 
and  one  we  should  earnestly  consider. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  called  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  treaty  establishes  no 
deadline  for  ratification.  Thus,  if  we  were 
to  complete  the  process  of  ratification  in 
the  coming  week  wliile  the  Soviet  Union 
held  off  on  ratification  for  another  year 
or  two,  we  might  find  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  over  the  diplomatic  barrel. 

Other  efforts  will,  I  am  told,  be  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  treaty  by 


attaching  understandings  or  reservations 
or  amendments  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  Some  of  these,  hopefully,  will 
carry.  If  they  do.  It  would  help  to  ease 
the  dilemma  that  confronts  me.  For  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  position  to  be  In:  to 
believe  In  the  principle  to  which  a  treaty 
is  directed,  and  yet  to  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treaty  and  about  its  ability  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose. 

Whether  I  vote  for  the  treaty  or  wind 
up  voting  against  it  or  abstaining.  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  underscore  its  es- 
sential weaknesses,  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  historical  record. 

In  considering  the  merits  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  treaty,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  do  so  by  posing  the  follovning  series 
of  questions: 

First.  Does  the  treaty  in  any  way  serve 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  thermonuclear 
war? 

Second.  Will  it  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  nonnuclear  nations? 

Third.  Will  it  strengthen  or  weaken 
NATO? 

Fourth.  Will  it  strengthen  peace  in  the 
Far  East? 

Fifth.  Will  it  reduce  the  nuclear  danger 
in  the  Middle  East? 

Sixth.  Will  It  increase  our  commit- 
ments? 

Seventh.  Will  it,  in  terms  of  its  overall 
impact,  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
free  world  or  the  interests  of  Moscow  and 
Peking?  ^ 

Let  me  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  I  have  raised 
them. 

DOES  THE  TRE.\TY   IN  ANY   WAY  SEBVE  TO  REDUCE 
THE  DANCER  OF  THERMONUCLEAR  WAR? 

Despite  the  widespread  popular  im- 
pression that  the  treaty  involves  some 
kind  of  nuclear  disarmament  on  the  part 
of  the  nuclear  powers,  this  simply  is 
not  so. 

I  wish  it  were  so.  The  fact  is  that 
people  have  been  misled  by  the  careless 
manner  in  which  this  treaty  has  been 
discussed  and  by  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some — I  am  not  speaking  of  any 
Member  of  this  Chamber — to  hold  it 
up  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  world's  ills. 

The  treaty  imposes  no  restrictions  of 
any  kind  on  Red  China  or  France,  be- 
cause they  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to  sign  it. 

Nor  does  it  impose  any  restrictions  of 
any  kind  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
three  nuclear  powers  who  have  signed 
the  treaty.  They  could,  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  increase  their  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  weapons  tenfold,  equip  them 
all  with  multiple  warheads,  and  push 
their  nuclear  weapons  technology  at  a 
hundred  different  points. 

The  great  danger  of  thermonuclear  war 
over  the  coming  decade  lies  not  in  the 
fact  that  several  nonnuclear-weapon  na- 
tions might,  if  they  started  this  year  or 
next  year,  build  a  few  nuclear  weapons 
of  their  own.  The  danger  lies,  rather,  in 
the  existence  of  massive  arsenals  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
superpowers,  and  in  the  supplementary 
fact  that  the  Red  Chinese  Government, 
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with  all  Its  belligerency  and  unpredicta- 
bility. IS  already  well  along  the  road  to 
stockpiling  thermonuclear  weapons  of 
Its  own 

Neither  one  of  these  dangers  will  be 
affected  one  iota  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  we  are  today  being  called  upon 
to  ratify 

A  decade  from  now.  the  NonproUfera- 
tion  Treaty,  if  it  is  effective,  might  con- 
ceivably reduce  the  danger  of  a  larger 
war  beginnmg  with  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  small  nations  But  the  iiext 
question  we  have  to  answer  Is : 

WILL    THE   TTIKATT    BE    EFFECTIVE    IN    PREVENtlNO 
THE  PROLlriRATION   OF    NfCLEAR   WEAJ^NS? 

On  this  point.  I  find  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  to  date  far  from 
reassuring  Indeed,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  this  treaty  may  encourage  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  to  have- 
not  nations,  rather  than  discourage  It 
I  say  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

Ptrst  Under  this  treaty,  the  nuclear 
powers  commit  thenxselves  to  assist  sig- 
natories to  the  treaty  in  developing 
peaceful-  nuclear  facilities  of  their  own 
^cond~- There  is  no  clear-cut  de- 
marcation between  peaceful  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  military  nuclear  materials 
nor  between  peaceful  nuclear  technology 
and  military  technology  One  leads  in- 
evitably into  the  other 

Third  As  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioner Seaborg  stated  m   1966 

It  Is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  a  clandes- 
tine ctienucal- processing  plant  iislng  readily 
available    technology   and   equipment 

Fourth  The  inspection  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  ambiguous  and  grossly  in- 
adequate I  shall  deal  with  this  matter  in 
detail  m  my  further  remarks 

Fifth  The  treaty  makes  no  restriction 
of  any  kind  on  the  dehvery  by  nuclear- 
weapons  states  to  non-nuclear-weapons 
states  of  missiles  and  other  dehvery 
systems 

Sixth  Although  many  scientists  are 
convinced  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
pure  fusion,  or  hydrogen  weapons  with- 
out the  use  of  fissionable  material,  the 
language  of  the  treaty  does  not  concern 
Itself  with  this  prospect  Instead,  the  lan- 
guage has  only  to  do  with  fissionable 
materials."  and  the  equipment  used  in 
processmg  such  materials 

Seventh  Any  signatory  can  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  on  90  days'  notice 

Given  this  combmation  of  circum- 
stances, there  is  ample  reason  to  fear 
that  certain  small  nations,  having  used 
the  treaty  to  acquire  a  nuclear  capability 
for  themselves,  may  then  proceed  to  de- 
velop clandestine  facilities  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  then,  at  the  appro- 
priate moment,  may  contrive  some  ex- 
cuse to  invoke  the  90-day  withdrawal 
clause 

All  of  this  would  be  enough  to  worry 
about,  even  if  all  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  nations  were  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty  But  the  fact  is  that  we  still  do 
not  know  for  certain  whether  West  Ger- 
many will  adhere  to  the  treaty  or 
whether  Israel  will  adhere  to  the  treaty. 
while  the  majority  of  the  nation.s  on 
Red  Chinas  periphery— Japan,  India. 
Singapore,  Indone.sia.  Pakistan.  Thai- 
land. Australia,  and  even  Burma  and 
Cambodia — have  thus  far  made  it  clear 
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that  they  have  no  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  the  treaty,  or  else  have  abstained 
from  signing  it 


THE     NCVPRlLIPERATION     TREATY     AND     THE     FAR 
EAST 

In  the  case  of  the  Far  Eastern  na- 
tions who  have  thus  far  abstained  from 
Signing.  I  must  in  all  frankness  say  I 
cannot  blame  them  for  feeling  threat- 
ened by  Red  Chinas  belligerence  and 
by  her  growing  nuclear  arsenal 

Nor  can  I  blame  them  for  feeling  that 
they  cannot  entrust  their  future  ex- 
istence to  the  flimsy  and  ambivalent  as- 
surance contained  in  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  of  June  1968.  which 
spoke  grandiloquently  of  the  U  N  Se- 
curity Council  countering  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, or  the  threat  of  such  attack,  -by 
measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter  "  Their  con- 
viction that  this  le.solution  is  meaning- 
less has  been  borne  out  by  the  recent 
assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy"  the  United  States  had  incurred 
no  additional  defense  obligations  under 
the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  so-called 
security  guarantee  re.solution 

Nor  can  I  blame  the  Far  Eastern  na- 
tions for  being  less  than  certain  that  the 
United  States  and  the  S<n-iet  Union 
would  spring  immediately  to  their  de- 
fense If  they  were  the  subject  of  nuclear 
attack,  or  threatened  nuclear  attack  bv 
Red  China 

The  surest  way  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  Red  China,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
nations,  is  for  them  U)  develop  at  least 
modest  nuclear  capabilities  of  their  own, 
so  that  they  would  be  in  a  pasitlon  to 
retaliate  if  they  were  attacked 

Nonprollferation  Treaty  or  no  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  imperative  logic 
of  the  .situation  fxiints  to  the  develop- 
ment of  national  nuclear  capabilities  by 
the  major  free  nations  on  China's 
periphery 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapon.s  any- 
where But  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  satis- 
factory an.swer  to  .Asian  statesmen  when 
they  argue  tliat  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Asian  nations  to  have  a  nuclear  deterrent 
of  their  own  than  to  leave  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East  defenseless  before  Red 
Chinese  nuclear  blackmail,  or  than  to  as- 
sume for  ourselves  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  imposing  nuclear  restraints  not 
only  on  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  on  Red 
China 

Already,  the  treaty  has  placed  a  strain 
on  our  relations  with  Japan  and  India 
and  the  other  holdout  nations,  and.  to 
this  extent,  has  diminished  uur  ability  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  in  the  Far 
East 

THE    NoNPROLtrrRATION    TREATY.    NATO    AND   THE 
PEACE    OF    EUROPE 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Nonpro- 
llferation Treaty  represents  a  great  vic- 
tory for  American  diplomacy  and  that 
lUs  ratirtcation  will  dramatically 
strengthen  the  peace  of  Europe 

I  only  wish  that  this  assessment  were 
true 

Actually,  as  the  treaty  is  now  written. 
It  represents  a  major  victory  for  Soviet 
diplomacy,     it     places     further    serious 


strains  on  the  NATO  alliance;  it  further 
separates  Western  Europe  from  America 
and   to   the   extent   that   it   does   these 
things,  it  imperils  the  peace  of  Europe 
rather  than  making  it  more  secure. 

Although  we  have  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  our  allies  were  consulted  at 
every  step,  the  fact  is  that  our  allies  were 
informed    rather    than    consulted.    Our 
cavalier  disregard  for  their  opinions  dur- 
ing the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  by  it- 
self did  the  most  serious  damage  to  the 
structure  of  mutual  confidence  on  which 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  ultimately  based 
The  story  has  gained  wide  credibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  negotiating  the 
Nonprollferation  Treaty,  was  interested 
primarily  in  preventing  West  Germany 
from  gaining  access  to  nuclear  weapons. 
But,   as   Professor  Robert   Sttfeuz-Hupe 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment, under  the  agreement  with  the 
Western  European  Union— WEU — which 
ratified  its  access  to  NATO,  renounced 
the  possession  of  nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical  weapons. 

Not  only  has  the  German  Government 
Itself  displayed  no  desire  to  acquire  such 
weapons,  but  such  a  desire,  if  it  did  exist 
would  be  strongly  opposed  bv  Germanv's 
Western  allies.  The  Western  allies,  more- 
over, would  have  the  power  to  enforce 
their  opposition  because  the  agreement 
between  the  WEU  and  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment calls  for  a  remarkably  tight  sys- 
tem of  onsite  inspection. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Kremlin  in 
negotiating  this  treaty  was  to  undermine 
NATO  Tills,  indeed,  has  in  recent  years 
been  the  annoimced  objective  of  the  So- 
viet Government  in  all  of  its  diplomacy 
vls-a-vls  the  Western  world.  Soviet  Party 
Leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  made  this  abun- 
dantly clear  in  his  statement  before  the 
Conference  of  European  Communist 
Parties  in  Czechoslovakia  in  April.  1967 
Let  me  quote  what  he  said  on  that 
occasion : 

In  weighing  the  opportunities  opened  "P 
by  developments  in  Europe,  we  cannot  by- 
pass the  fact  that  within  two  years  the  gov- 
ernments .)f  the  NATO  countries  are  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
U  to  be  extended.  In  our  opinion  It  Is  very 
right  that  Communists  and  all  progressive 
forces  are  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  this 
circumstance  in  order  to  develop  on  an  ever- 
wider  scale  the  .struggle  against  preserving 
this  aggressive  bloc. 


A  second  objective  of  the  Kremlin  in 
negotiating  this  treaty  was  to  place  a 
prohibition  on  the  often  discussed  pos- 
sibility of  a  NATO  or  European  nuclear 
deterrent  force 

Even  our  best  friends  in  Europe  feel 
uneasy  over  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
under  which  the  entire  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  employ  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  the  defense  of  Europe 
remains  an  exclusive  American  respon- 
sibility These  fears,  growing  from  year 
to  year,  have  .seriously  eroded  the  morale 
of  the  alliance. 

It  15  ,.rue  that  our  present  laws  pre- 
vent us  from  turning  over  the  control 
or  custody  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any 
nation  other  than  Great  Britain  But  be- 
fore the  Nonprollferation  Treaty  was 
negotiated,  there  was  always  the  possi- 
bility that  we  might  exercise  our  option 
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to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  EurcHiean 
or  NATO  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  creation  of 
a  European  or  NATO  nuclear  deterrent 
force  would  not  require  any  increase  in 
the  present  number  of  nuclear  powers. 

It  would  not  involve  giving  nuclear 
weapons  to  Germany  or  Belgium  or  any 
nation  that  does  not  now  possess  them. 

What  it  would  involve,  essentially. 
would  be  giving  a  NATO  authority  or  a 
European  authority  the  power  to  decide 
at  what  point  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  employed  in  the  defense  of  Europe, 
instead  of  keeping  this  power  of  decision 
an  American  monopoly. 

Until  we  surrendered  on  this  point  to 
the  Kremlin  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
Nonprollferation  Treaty,  we  had  always 
sought  to  keep  this  option  open,  and  even 
to  encourage  it. 

As  early  as  September  1960,  President 
Kennedy  called  for  a  "new  approach  to 
the  organization  of  NATO."  He  sug- 
gested, among  other  things,  that  our 
allies  "may  wish  to  create  a  NATO  de- 
terrent, supplementary  to  our  own,  imder 
a  NATO  nuclear  treaty." 

Two  years  later,  speaking  In  Copen- 
hagen, Mr,  McGeorge  Bundy  said: 

If  It  should  turn  out  that  a  genuinely 
multilateral  European  deterrent,  integrated 
with  ours  In  NATO,  is  what  Is  needed  and 
wanted,  it  will  not  be  a  veto  from  the  Admln- 
i.stratlon  in  the  United  States  which  stands 
m  the  way       .  . 

And  in  August  of  1965.  speaking  before 
the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
m  Geneva.  Ambassador  William  C. 
Foster  said  that  If  "the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope wish  to  achieve  some  kind  of  polit- 
ical unity  which  includes  some  central 
political  authority  capable  of  deciding  in 
behalf  of  all  members  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  feel  that  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  for 
the  Atlantic  force  would  be  appropri- 
ate." 

In  the  early  drafts  of  the  treaty,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  we  sought  to  keep  the 
European  or  NATO  option  open.  'When 
the  Kremlin  remained  adamant,  how- 
ever, we  gave  ground  on  this  cardinal 
point  without  consulting  our  allies.  When 
we  did  so.  the  Soviet  Union  gained  a 
major  foreign  policy  objective. 

The  treaty,  as  it  is  now  worded,  reads: 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
uver  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly'.  .  .  , 

This  language  would  appear  to  be  iron- 
clad. 

The  State  Department  has  offered  the 
interpretation  that  the  treaty  does  not 
completely  prohibit  the  development  of 
a  European  nuclear  force.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  treaty  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  European  nu- 
flear  force  if  the  European  nations  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  a  federation  involving 
single  control  over  defense  and  foreign 
ix)licy.  At  this  point,  so  the  argument 
noes,  the  European  federation  would  be- 
come the  legal  inheritor  of  the  British 
and  French  stockpiles  and  weapons 
facilities. 


Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  inter- 
pretation relegates  the  possibility  of  a 
European  nuclear  force  to  a  distant  and 
at  the  best  imcertain  future,  the  Soviets 
have  given  no  indication  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  validity  of  this 
interpretation. 

Let  no  one  imderestimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  concession  or  the  damage  it 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  to  the 
Western  alliance. 

THE     LOOMING     CONFLICT     WITH     EUBATOM 

Further  damage  is  bound  to  result  to 
the  Western  alliance  and  to  our  ties  with 
our  European  allies  from  the  conflict 
over  Euratom  which  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion Treaty  makes  virtually  inevitable. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  Euratom  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
— IAEA — are  set  forth  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  However,  I  want  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  consider  to  be  the  es- 
sential facts,  because  I  am  convinced 
from  many  conversations  that  even  well- 
informed  members  of  the  public  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  Eura- 
tom or  the  IAEA. 

The  membership  of  Euratom,  which 
parallels  that  of  the  Common  Market. 
includes  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

Having  committed  themselves  to  a 
common  program  for  the  development 
of  the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
Euratom  nations  have  forged  ahead  on 
many  fronts  and  at  an  amazing  rate. 

Euratom  now  has  four  major  research 
centers,  and  scores  of  other  peaceful  fa- 
cilities under  its  overall  control.  For  its 
second  5-year  plan,  which  began  in 
1967,  it  budgeted  $550,000,000,  and  this 
amount,  according  to  reports,  will  be 
substantially  increased  for  the  coming 
period.  Its  staff  now  includes  some  2.800 
integrated  European  civil  servants.  Both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  its  ef- 
forts in  certain  key  areas  of  peaceful 
atomic  research  are  on  a  par  with  our 
own  efforts. 

Under  all  the  stresses  that  have  char- 
acterized intra-European  relations  in  re- 
cent years,  Euratom  has  held  up  re- 
markably well.  Even  France,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons pwwer  since  joining  Euratom.  con- 
tinues to  submit  all  of  its  peaceful  facili- 
ties to  Euratom  regulations  and  safe- 
guard inspections,  and  continues  to  ac- 
cept the  arrangement  under  which  Eu- 
ratom retains  legal  title  to  all  of  the  nu- 
clear materials  used  in  the  various  na- 
tional facilities  of  its  member  states. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  was  set  up  subsequent  to  Presi- 
dent- Eisenhower's  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
speech  in  1953.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
98  member  nations,  and  a  governing  body 
of  25  nations.  The  board  of  governors 
consists  of  the  five  major  nuclear  na- 
tions and  of  20  other  nations  elected  at 
the  annual  conference. 

IAEA  has  developed  very  slowly,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  its  safeguards 
and  inspection  program.  As  Mr.  William 
Bader  points  out  in  his  book  on  "The 
United  States  and  the  Spread  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons."  as  late  as  1967  IAEA 
"had  a  team  of  only  13  inspectors,  in- 
specting facilities  which  produced  only 


6  percent  of  the  world's  plutonium  out- 
put." 

I  might  say  that  the  book  by  Mr,  Bader 
is  a  remarkably  scholarly  and  objective 
piece  of  work.  I  have  read  it  with  great 
interest  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  over  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

During  the  recent  hearings,  the  points 
were  made  that  there  is  no  veto  in  the 
IAEA  governing  board,  while  individual 
member  nations  do  have  the  right  to  veto 
specific  inspectors  who  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  IAEA.  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whether  these  answers  do  not  seek 
to  avoid  the  very  real  political  problem 
that  would  arise  if  our  own  country  or 
any  other  non-Communist  member  of 
IAEA  were  to  refuse  to  accept  not  merely 
a  Soviet  inspector  but  all  inspectors  of 
Bulgarian.  Czechoslovak.  Polish,  or  other 
Communist  nationality. 

The  Euratom  nations  are  convinced 
that  their  own  inspection  procedures  are 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty,  and  they  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  surrender  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  effective  regional  sys- 
tem, by  submitting  their  facilities  to 
IAEA  inspection  under  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion Treaty  system.  Indeed,  this  would 
be  a  violation  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Euratom  Treaty. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  by  Amer- 
ican spokesmen,  and  this  was  recently 
repeated  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  Atomic  Energy  Chairman 
Seaborg,  that  we  regard  Euratom  safe- 
guards as  satisfactory  and  that  we  an- 
ticipate the  negotiation  of  an  agreement 
between  Euratom  and  IAEA,  governing 
inspection  under  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty. 

In  his  testimony  of  last  July  12,  Dr. 
Seaborg  said: 

I  believe  the  IAEA  and  Euratom  will  suc- 
ceed in  developing  a  mutually  satisfactory 
safeguards  arrangement.  I  base  this  confi- 
dence on  my  belief  first,  that  the  IAEA  and 
Euratom  safeguards  systems  are  generally 
compatible,  and  second,  that  the  IAEA  will 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Euratom  pro- 
cedures wherever  it  can  in  developing  the 
arrangements,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Euratom  system  has  worked  effectively  for 
many  years. 

Moreover,  the  Euratom  nations  believe 
that  if  they  are  subordinated  to  IAEA,  it 
is  politically  inevitable  that  some  of  the 
inspectors,  if  they  are  given  access  to 
Euratom  facilities,  will  have  a  supple- 
mentary function  to  perform. 

I  want  to  note  at  this  point  that,  un- 
der the  IAEA  system,  its  inspectors  have 
the  right  and  responsibility,  I  quote,  "to 
examine  the  design  of  specialized  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  including  nuclear  re- 
actoi-s,  and  to  approve  it  only  from  the 
viewTX)int  of  assuring  that  it  will  not 
further  any  military  purpose  ..." 

I  also  want  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  expi-essed 
misgivings  about  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
program  which  Euratom  has  been  devel- 
oping with  its  members  and  the  United 
States,  apparently  on  the  grounds  that 
this  might  have  military'  implications. 

The  four  Euratom  nations  who  have 
signed  the  treaty- -Italy,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands. Luxembourg—  have  all  attached 
the   reservation   that   their   ratification 
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will  be  contlncent  upon  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  a  satisfactory  agreement 
on  Inspection  between  E^iratom  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

West  Germany.  If  she  Joins  the  Treaty, 
will  almost  certainly  attach  the  same 
reservation  as  her  Euratom  partners. 

Prance,  of  course,  wtll  not  Join  the 
treaty,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  IAEA 
Inspection  procedures  supplementary  to 
Euratom's  own  safegtiards 

There  is  a  itood  deal  of  reason  for  fear- 
ing that  no  arrangement  will  be  possible 
that  satisfies  both  Euratom  and  the 
IAEA  Thus.  1  or  2  years  hence,  we  may 
discover  that,  after  all  the  axonizlni?  and 
all  the  pressuring  and  all  the  debate,  our 
Euratom  allies  will  choose  to  invoice  their 
reservation  and  opi  out  of  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  rather  than  surrender 
certain  of  their  key  prerogatives  to  the 
IAEA. 

Despite  the  optimism  which  Dr  Sea- 
borg  and  others  have  expressed  over  the 
possibility  of  workiryj  out  an  a-=;reement 
between  IAEA  and  Euratom.  there  ls  ab- 
solutely no  assurance  from  the  Soviet 
side  that  it  would  be  willinj?  to  accept  an 
arrangement  under  which  Euratom  con- 
tinues to  inspect  Its  own  facihtie.s  and 
simply  reports  to  IAEA  under  a  verifica- 
tion arrangement. 

On  the  contrary,  the  chances  are  that 
the  Soviets  will  Insist  that  IAEA  should 
have  the  physical  responsibility  for  ir.- 
specting  Euratom  faciUties 

If  such  an  impasse  does  develop,  we 
would  then  be  confronted  with  a  major 
dilemma 

If  we  did  nothing,  then  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  would  probably  fall  apart 
And  Lf  we  attempted  to  bludgeon  our 
Euratom  allies  by  withholding  nuclear 
material  under  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty,  the  consequences  for  the  future 
of  both  Euratom  and  NATO  would  be 
grave  and  unpredictable. 

THE  TREATT  .\NV  THE  Pt.KCT  Of  THE  MnjDl-E  E.\3T 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  treaty,  if  it 
were  applied  at  an  early  date  and  if  it 
were  vigorously  enforced,  might  very  well 
help  to  defuse,  or  partially  defuse,  the 
possibility  that  the  Arab-Lsraeli  conflict 
will  escalate  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons 

But  even  here,  where  It  could  do  the 
most  good,  the  treaty  appears  to  be  hope- 
lessly inadequate  First,  it  will  uke  more 
than  2  years  before  the  inspection  system 
envisioned  by  the  treaty  becomes  fully 
effective  And  second,  even  when  it  be- 
comes effective,  the  in.spect!on  proce- 
dures, at  the  best,  will  be  anything  but 
foolproof  4, 

The  treaty  does  not  spell  out  the  terms 
of  inspection,  these  are  to  be  negotiated 
bilaterally  at  a  much  later  date  between 
the  signatory  nations  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency 

As  I  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment, we  are.  in  effect,  being  asked  to 
ratify  half  a  treaty,  a  very  important 
portion  of  which  still  remain.-,  to  be 
written 

The  treaty  language  appears  to  sug- 
gest that  the  rules  of  m.spection  under 
these  bilateral  agreements  will  have  to 
parallel  the  IAEA  .safeguards  .sysUrn  But 
if  this  is  so.  why  does  the  Treaty  n<3t 
say    Simply    that   non-nuclear-weapon.s 


nations.  In  subscribing  to  the  Treaty, 
automatically  place  themselves  under  the 
IAEA  and  accept  Its  inspection  system? 
Why  the  need  for  separate  agreements? 
Why  permit  a  delay  of  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  a  treaty  before  the 
signatory  nations  even  enter  into  nego- 
tiations on  Inspection  agreements,  and 
a  delay  of  an  additional  eighteen  months 
before  such  agreements  are  concluded? 

The  IAEA  rules,  as  they  are  now  writ- 
ten, provide  for  Inspection  only  of  de- 
clared nuclear  facilities,  and  the  IAEA 
inspectors  do  not  have  the  right  to  carry 
out  an  inspection  anywhere  else,  even  if 
they  have  reasons  to  suspect  clandestine 
activity 

Even  if  the  IAEA  procedures  were  more 
satisfactor>'.  the  Agency  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  as  Congressman  Hosmer  has 
pointed  out.  .simply  will  not  have  the 
means  or  the  trained  inspectors  essenUal 
to  supervise  peaceful  nuclear  weapons 
programs  in  scores  of  non-nuclear-weap- 
ons nations 

THE  SPECIAI.  I  ASE  or  CfBA 

I  have  spoken  about  three  violations 
of  the  intent  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  fourth  violation  of  the 
intent  of  tlus  treaty  and  one.  which,  tn 
my  opinion,  poses  a  very  srave  danger  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Soviet 
Union  completed  work  on  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor m  Cuba,  and  on  January  8  of  this 
year  a  nuclear  agreement  was  siuned  be- 
tween Havana  and  Moscow  under  which 
Moscow  undertook  to  help  Cuba  e.xpand 
its  nuclear  program. 

The  occasion  was  marked  by  a  ma;or 
broadca.st  made  over  Havana  radio  on 
January  9  by  Dr  Antonio  Nunez-Jlml- 
nez.  pre.sldent  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  the  Cuban  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Although  this  speecli  was  monitored  in 
full  in  our  countrj-.  I  recall  .seeing  no 
reference  to  it  in  our  pre.ss. 

At  one  point  m  his  speech,  Dr.  Jiml- 
nez  .said  that  Cuba  could  now  branch  out 
into  atomic  research,  and.  I  quote,  "for 
litis  development,  the  S<jvlet  Union  is 
-supply ini;  not  only  the  scientific  material 
but  also  the  research  " 

He  also  said  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
helped  us  by  training,  in  the  best  Soviet 
centers,  the  first  Cuban  envjineers  and 
nuclear  physicists  who  will  join  this  in- 
stitute within  the  next  few  months.  ' 

Finally  he  revealed  that  there  are  231 
top  Ru.srilan  .-scientists  now  .serving  in 
Cuba  with  222  more  due  to  arrive 

When  I  raised  this  matter  with  Chair- 
man Seaborg  ;n  the  cour.se  of  the  recent 
hearings,  he  replied  that  the  nuclear  re- 
act.jr  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  in- 
stalled in  Cuba  'aus  e.vsentially  a  research 
facility  If  I  understood  him  correctly, 
the  limited  size  of  the  facility  made  it 
improbable  that  Cuba  could  use  it  to 
build  nuclear  warheads  within  the  next 
10  years 

It  was  unclear  from  his  answer  wheth- 
er he  was  talking  about  one  warhead  or 
many  warheads  However,  on  rereading 
the  record,  it  apt)eHrs  to  me  that  Chair- 
man Seaborg  may  have  mlsundenstood 
my  question 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  experi- 


mental nuclear  reactor  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  Installed  in  Cuba.  It 
is  evident  from  the  announced  terms  of 
the  Moscow-Havana  agreement  that  this 
18  Just  the  beginning  of  a  Cuban  nuclear 
program  which  is  to  be  greatly  expanded 
over  the  coming  years.  So.  a  few  years 
from  now  we  may  find  that  Cuba  has 
several  nuclear  powerplants  of  substan- 
tial size,  and  other  nuclear  facilities,  de- 
clared and  undeclared. 

This  would  give  Cuba  the  capability, 
especially  if  there  were  no  Inspection  of 
these  facilities,  to  build  up  a  significant 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Because  I  wanted  some  expert  opinions 
on  certain  implications  of  the  Nonpro- 
Uferatlon  Treaty.  I  addressed  a  series  of 
questions  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Amon« 
other  things.  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Cuban  situation  poses  a  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
what  he  replied : 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  Cuba  from 
developing  .i  nuclear  capability  in  the  next 
few  years  if  they  are  helped  to  do  so  by  tiie 
Russians  Such  a  development  would  cer- 
wlniy  prove  a  serious  danger  to  our  security. 
In  considering  the  question  whether  or  nut 
such  a  development  will  occur,  one  may  re- 
member that  in  the  case  of  China,  Russn 
first  provided  help  then  withdrew  the  help 
The  Chinese,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  per- 
fect nuclear  weapons,  although  this  develop- 
ment was  somewhat  delayed  On  a  pureiv 
technical  basis  it  is.  of  course.  Impossible  to 
predict  what  decisions  Moscow  win  maice  and 
whether  or  not  effective  help  for  the  devel- 
'ipment  of  .i  nuclear  capability  will  be  given. 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  because  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  In  Dr.  Teller's 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  complete  text  of  the  questions  I  ad- 
dressed to  Dr  Teller  and  of  his  replies 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
.several  additional  reasons  for  believin.: 
that  the  rapidly  expanding  nuclear  pro- 
gram which  Castro  is  carrying  out  with 
Soviet  assistance  poses  a  very  serious 
threat  to  our  security. 

First  of  all.  it  Is  Impossible  not  to  be 
concerned  over  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Rogers  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  treaty  that  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  giving  rockets  to 
other  nations,  so  long  as  these  rockets 
were  not  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads Under  the  treaty,  therefore,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  supply  missiles  to 
Cuba,  while  Cuba,  with  her  own  nuclear 
facilities,  could  build  warheads  to  mate 
to  them. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  con- 
cerned over  an  expanding  nuclear  capa- 
bility in  Cuba  when  one  recalls  the  facts 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October 
1962 

Over  this  past  weekend,  by  accident. 
I  happened  to  read  'Thirteen  Days,"  a 
book  written  by  our  late  revered  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  in 
which  he  recounts  the  story  of  what 
went  on  in  the  White  House  during  those 
fateful  October  days  Among  other 
tilings,  he  relates  how  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  at  the  United  Nations 
and    Soviet    Ambassador    Dobr\nin    in 
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Washington  repeatedly  and  categorical- 
ly denied  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
em  placed  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  or 
that  it  had  any  intention  of  doing  so. 

The  monstrous  deception  practiced  by 
Gromyko  and  Dobrynln  on  that  occasion 
is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  In  con- 
nection with  the  present  Cuban  situa- 
tion, because  Gromyko  Is  still  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Dobrynln  is  still  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Washington. 

Given  the  history  of  the  recent  past,  I 
believe  we  would  have  plenty  to  worry 
about  In  Cuba,  even  if  Cuba  were  to  ac- 
cept IAEA  Inspection.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing,  however,  that  Cuba  will 
accept  even  this  fragmentary  safeguard. 
If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  then,  at 
the  point  where  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  goes  into  force,  the  Moscow- 
Havana  agreement  on  nuclear  assistance 
would  automatically  constitute  a  legal 
\iolation  of  the  treaty. 

Article  in.  paragraph  2  of  the  treaty 
.stipulates  that  the  signatory  states  will 
not  provide  equipment  or  materials  for 
peaceful  purposes  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapons  state,  "imless  the  source  or  spe- 
cial fissionable  material  shall  be  subject 
to  the  safeguards  reqiUred  by  this  arti- 
cle." 

The  preceding  paragraph — paragraph 
1  article  HI — stipulates  that  non-nu- 
clear-weapons states  receiving  peaceful 
nuclear  assistance  must  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  IAEA,  based  on  the  agency's 
standard  safeguards  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  uses  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

While  this  clause  does  not  necessarily 
Involve  adherence  to  the  treaty,  It  would, 
as  I  see  the  matter,  require  adherence  to 
a  separate  agreement  with  the  IAEA, 
which  would  more  or  less  parallel  the 
requirements  imposed  on  those  non-nu- 
clear-weapons states  who  do  sign  the 
treaty. 

However,  the  Castro  government  has 
not  merely  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  treaty  prohibit- 
Ina  nuclear  arms  in  Latin  America,  but  It 
has  openly  declared  that.  I  quote,  "Cuba 
will  never  renounce  her  Inalienable  rights 
to  defend  herself  with  weapons  of  any 
kind"  despite  any  international  agree- 
ment that  may  be  reached.  The  words  I 
have  quoted  come  from  a  statement  made 
at  the  United  Nations  last  May  by  Cuban 
Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Raul  Roa. 

If  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Is  to 
have  any  seilous  meaning  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  then  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Soviet  Union,  within 
the  framework  of  the  treaty  or  outside 
it.  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
preventing  the  most  lunatic  government 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  devel- 
oping a  military  nuclear  capability  of  Its 
own. 

And  If  the  Soviet  Government  Is  not 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  us  in  placing 
nuclear  restraints  on  the  Castro  govern- 
ment, then,  despite  all  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  men  who  negotiated  It  on  our 
side,  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  dangerous  fraud  on  the 
American  people. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  matter  on  which 


Congress  should  seek  clarification  t)ef ore 
it  casts  its  final  vote  on  the  treaty. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Communists  are  without  question 
the  hardest,  most  calculating,  most 
ruthless  practitioners  of  the  art  of  di- 
plomacy In  history.  And  yet.  despite  the 
sorry  record  of  our  experience  with  them, 
we  persist  in  offering  them  major  uni- 
lateral concessions  every  time  we  meet 
them  at  the  conference  table.  The  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  is  only  the  latest 
case  in  point. 

I  hope  that  we  will  never  again  nego- 
tiate In  this  one-sided  maimer. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Soviet  Government  desperately  wanted 
the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  In  such  a  situation,  if  we  were 
going  to  make  vital  concessions  to  the 
Kremlin,  we  should  at  least  have  used 
these  concessions  for  negotiating  pur- 
poses to  extract  concessions  from  the 
Soviets  on  other  points. 

If  the  Soviet  Government,  for  exam- 
ple, had  agreed  to  use  its  very  great  in- 
fluence over  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  confUct,  such  a  concession 
on  their  part  might  have  been  worth 
the  concessions  we  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  NATO.  Indeed,  such  a  quid 
pro  quo  would  have  been  understood 
even  by  our  NATO  alUes. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has,  in  return  for  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  received  some  as- 
surance of  significant  reciprocal  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  about  which 
it  is  not  In  a  position  to  make  any  pub- 
Uc  statement.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
Is  so,  because  the  existence  of  such  an 
imderstanding  would  make  the  treaty 
more  palatable  to  many  of  us.  But  in  the 
aljsence  of  any  firm  knowledge  of  such 
an  arrangement,  aU  that  any  Senator 
can  do  is  to  assess  the  treaty  on  the  basis 
of  its  merits  as  he  sees  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  when  this  debate  is 
over,  I  shall  be  able  to  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty, 
despite  the  reservations  I  have  expressed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  faith  of  our 
negotiators  and  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  have  given  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  the  treaty,  will 
be  vindicated  by  the  course  of  events, 
and  that  this  treaty  win  lead  to  further 
and  more  significant  measures  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

It  is  my  hope,  too,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  other  Communist 
governments  of  Europe,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liberalizing  ferment  of 
recent  years,  will  gradually  evolve  in  the 
direction  of  more  open  societies,  with 
whom  broader  and  more  meaningful 
agreements  will  be  possible. 

Whatever  differences  may  have  been 
expressed  in  the  course  of  this  historic 
debate,  the  debate  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate are  wiUing  to  go  the  extra  mile  and 
more  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  that 
we  are  wiUlng  to  accept  even  important 
risks  in  order  to  move  one  step  further 
along  the  road  of  arms  control. 

Herein  Ues  one  of  the  great  redeeming 
virtues  of  the  treaty  now  before  us. 


EXECCmrr    TTNDERSTANDINGS    NOS.    2    AND    3 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  two  under- 
standings to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion and  ask  that  they  t>e  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstandings will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  Ue  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  beUeve  these  understand- 
ings, as  I  have  entitled  them,  are  impor- 
tant. I  think  I  understand — I  have  cer- 
tainly tried  to  understand — the  thinking 
of  others  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  Is 
principally  to  the  effect  that.  "Well,  at 
least  it  is  a  beginning.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
everything  we  would  like  It  to  be.  But  let 
us  at  least  get  started." 

This  is  a  very  appealing  argument.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  it.  In  fact,  I  am 
inclined  that  way  myself. 

But  I  think  about  the  Soviet  reactor  In 
Cuba.  And  then  I  think  about  the  Soviet 
conduct  in  Czechoslovakia,  followed  by 
the  threat  against  West  Germany,  and 
the  threat  contained  In  Brezhnev's  state- 
ment about  the  right  to  intervene  in  any 
so-called  socialist  country.  And  I  say  to 
myself.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  what  does  all 
this  mean?"  They  have  agreed  to  sign 
this  treaty,  and  already,  according  to  the 
preamble,  they  have  violated  it  several 
times  over. 

That  worries  me. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  treaty  ratified, 
but  I  would  also  Uke  to  see  it  strength- 
ened. I  would  like  to  see  us  more  secure 
with  respect  to  the  hazards  that  exist,  as 
I  see  them. 

I  think  this  can  be  done.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  understandings  I  have  of- 
fered will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 
Questions 
Prom :  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
To:  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 
Re:  NonproUferatlon  Treaty. 

1.  Question:  How  difficult  would  it  be  for 
nuclear  have-not  nations,  once  they  are  pro- 
vided with  nuclear  facilities  under  the  terms 
of  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  to  use  these 
facilities  to  give  themselves  a  nuclear  mili- 
tary capability? 

Answer:  The  bottleneci:  in  producing  fis- 
sion bombs  Is  the  availability  of  an  appro- 
priate quantity  of  U235  or  Pu239.  Powerful 
nuclear  reactors  having  a  thermal  power  of 
1.000  megawatts  or  more,  will  produce  ample 
amounts  of  Pu239.  To  erect  appropriate 
chemical  separation  plants  will  raise  con- 
siderable difficulties  If  they  are  not  already 
available.  This  difficulty  can  most  probably 
be  overcome  by  a  determined  effort  in  two 
or  four  years.  Furthermore.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  chemical  plants  applicable 
to  separation  of  plutonlum  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

While  it  Is  generally  believed  that  the 
secrecy  erected  around  nuclear  weapons 
technology  will  Impede  development  in  have- 
not  nations,  there  Is  good  evidence  which 
shows  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  None  of  the 
present  five  nuclear  nations  had  difficulty  on 
this  score  and  studies  performed  by  unin- 
formed individuals  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying the  efficacy  of  secrecy  have  shown  ttiat 
essentially  correct  solutions  on  paper  will 
be  obtained  by  capable  Individuals  In  a  rapid 
and  reliable  manner.  Secrecy  may  provide 
somewhat  greater  protection  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosives. 

la.  Question:  Is  tne  supplementary  tech- 
nology necessary  to  convert  i>eaceful  nuclear 
materials    into    weapons-grade    plutonlum, 
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simple  and  inexpenslvp  enough  u>  malt*'  '.hl« 
t«chnolo^  accewtble  so  amall  countrl**? 

Answer  This  technology  is  nel'.her  simple 
nor  inexpensive  On  the  other  hand  *  sharp 
dlaUnrtlon  between  rea^-tor-j^rade  p!:it..n;iim 
and  weap.)ns-(p-a<le  plutonlum  Is  not  valid 
This  distinction  has  been  mlstalcenly  over- 
emphasized even  during  discussion  of  the 
Baruch  pUn  It  is  wishful  thinking  u>  believe 
that  the  composition  of  plutonlum  will  be 
a  sufBcienl  guarantee  against  misuse  of  re- 
actor products  in  making  nucleur  expl.^lves 
lb  Qxiesllon  U  :t  accurate  tha'  -he  so- 
called  centrifuge  prrK-e««  for  the  pr<<luctlon 
of  weapons  grade  plutonlum  can  be  accom- 
modated in  faclllues  compact  enough  to  lend 
themselves  to  easy  conc«*;menf 

Answer  According  to  the  authoritative 
statement  of  Chairman  Seaborg  the  centri- 
fuge process  lends  itself  to  the  establishment 
of  clandestine  planta  Howevpr  even  if  >he 
centrifuge  is  employed  prrKiurtlon  of  un- 
called weap<-jns- grade  plutonlum  remains 
dlfflcult  *nd  expensive  As  poi:ite<i  >ut  in  the 
prevL.us  answer  production  ,,!  ,u,-h  material 
Is  not  essential 

Ic  Question  How  effective  would  the 
IAEA  Inspection  prcKredures  be  in  preventing 
the  diversion  of  materials  for  military  pur- 
Dos«s  ^y  governments  bent  on  circumventing 
the  Tr.e»;yi  "* 

Answer     An  economlcallv  effective  nuclear 
reactor  must  have  at  least  a   thermal  power 
of    1  IX)0    megawatts     Such    n    reactor    would 
produ^-e   Approximately  300  kg  of  plutonlum 
per  year  and  If  10  ■   of  this  amount  should  be 
diverted     this  wli:   suffice   'o  pr-xluce  several 
nuclear  explosives    By   the   best   possible   in- 
spection   procedures     diversion    of    material 
might   be  decreased    to   a   couple  of  percent 
Even   ;n   this  case    the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing nuclear  explosives  In  a  short  time  u  not 
eliminated     One    shouuj    fur'her    remember 
-hat  cheap  nuclear  power  would  make  It  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  power  equivalent  to  lOO 
such  plants  in  countries  like  J^p«n  and  Oer- 
many  in  the  next  decide  or  tw:.    ,nd  25  such 
plants     in    countries     like     In.iu       r    Spain 
I  These  figures  are  based  on   the  4a.sumpMon 
that    demands     for     nuclear    elec'rlc     power 
equivalent    to    the    presently    Installed    total 
e.ectrlc  power  will   arise  In  each  country  be- 
fore the  year  1980  i 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  even  the  best 
possible  IAEA  Inspection  will  not  eliminate 
•  he  pi«.sibllltv  if  circumventing  the  Treaty 
in  a  secret  manner  It  is  much  more  likelv 
that  a  diversion  of  several  percent  of  the 
plutonlum  will  prove  possible  If  the  Treaty 
L»  ratified,   it   may  be  essential   to  announce 

^i'U"'*.'i"°"  *°  '■''"'•  '""'■  «•'"<!  at  -fie  end 
or  the  18-month  period,  at  which  time  we 
'houid  know  whether  the  Inspection  proce- 
dures are  meaningful 

i  Question  Do  you  believe  that  this 
Treatv  will  really  serve  to  prevent  the 
pr.j.,rerjtlon  of  nuclear  weapons ••  Or  do  vou 
b«l:eve  that  the  Treatv  may  wind  up  by 
encouraging  th»  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons    uo   nuclear   have-not   nations' 

Answer  In  view  of  the  answers  given  to 
.he  previous  questions.  I  believe  that  pro- 
•  Iferatlon  will  be  prevented  onlv  In  case  of 
countries  which  do  not  desire  to'  circumvent 
the  Treaty  Therefore,  the  question  of 
Whether  or  not  the  Treatv  will  be  effective 
reduces  to  a  problem  of  psvchologv  rather 
than  technology  It  should  furthermore  be 
remembered  that  in  case  of  detected  viola- 
tion by  one  or  two  nations,  other  nations 
may  feel  justlfled  In  uking  open  p<.ssesslon 
of  the  Whole  plutonlum  stock  which  resides 
in  their  functioning  reactors  In  this  case 
rapid  proliferation  will  ensue 

i  Question  Is  it  technlcallv  possible  to 
distinguish  between  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  and  if  »,,  would  It  be  pos- 
sible to  build  defensive  weapons  which  could 
not  then  be  employed  for  offensive  purposes ^ 
Answer  It  is  not  p<j(48lble  to  make  a  tech- 
nical distinction  between  offensive  and  de- 
.en.sive  nuclear  weapons.  p«^  ie   It  is.  however 
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equally  obvious  that  one  can  dlsUngulsh 
between  weap<5ns  systems  deployed  In  an 
offensive  and  defensive  manner  The  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  is  an  example  for  the 
latter  It  is  not  proven,  but  In  my  opinion 
likely  that  one  can  develop  appropriate  elec- 
tromechanical devices  which  U)gether  with 
effective  lnsf>eotl<.n  procedures,  will  provide 
substantive  assurance  against  the  offensive 
use  of  any  weapons  systems  which  Is  defen- 
sively depl(iyed  and  which  Is  safeg\iarded  In 
an  appropriate  mannej-  Such  developments 
could  be  most  significant  In  allowing  peaceful 
nations  to  defend  themselves,  and  would 
thereby  decrease  the  incentive  toward  de- 
ployment of  ,)ffen«lve  systems 

In  cAiw  the  Treaty  Is  ratified.  It  would  seem 
highly  desirable  explicitly  ««  encourage  the 
deployment  of  defensive  systems,  and  In  case 
that  appropriate  safeguards  become  avall- 
rible  '. .  exempt  iu.h  defensive  systems  from 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Treaty 

■♦  Question  Do  you  believe  that  this 
Treiity  Is  In  the  overall  military  and  p<illtlcal 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world' 

Answer  To  limit  proliferation  would  be 
m  our  interest  It  is  however  not  clear 
whether  the  Treaty  accomplishes  such  lim- 
itation By  pn.vlding  aid  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  big  reactors  and  by  prohibiting 
defensive  deployment  of  nuclear  weapon.s 
the  Treaty  may  even  help  to  create  the  means 
and  the  incentives  for  rapid  proliferation  of 
offensive  weapons 

5  Question  In  the  latter  pan  of  1968  It 
w,i*  mnounced  that  Mo<«cow  had  installed  a 
nuclear  re.uctor  In  Cuba  On  January  •)  of  this 
veur  Havana  radio  .-innounced  the  conchislon 
of  »  Miiscow-Havrtna  nuclear  pact  Under  this 
Treaty  according  Ui  a  broadcast  statement 
by  Dr  Antonio  Nunez-JImlne'/  President  ,>f 
the  Cuban  Ac.idemy  of  Sciences  the  Soviet 
Union  obligated  Itself  t.,  provide  equipment 
and  sclenunc  material  i\a  well  as  Soviet  scl- 
pntltlc  personnel  and  training  in  nuclear 
technology  for  Cuban  engineers  and  scien- 
tists Mr  Jlminez  said  that  there  were  2.11 
top  Russian  .scientists  now  serving  in  Cuba. 
with    222    more    due    t.i    arrive  In    vour 

opinion  does  the  prospect  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Cuban  nuclear  capability  which 
is  almost  certain  Uj  result  from  this  Treaty 
poee  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States''  And  If  there  Is  a  danger,  is  It 
.1  danger  that  relates  to  the  next  few  vears 
Jr  is  It   several  decades  removed'' 

Answer  There  is  nothing  U)  prevent  Cuba 
from  developing  a  nuclear  capability  in  the 
next  fe^  years  if  they  are  helped  to  do  so 
by  the  Russians  Such  a  development  would 
certainly  prove  a  serious  danger  to  our  secu- 
rity In  considering  the  question  whether  or 
not  such  a  development  will  occur  one  may 
remember  that  In  the  case  of  China.  Russia 
first  prfjvlded  help  then  withdrew  the  help. 
The  Chinese  nevertheless  proceeded  to  per- 
fect nuclear  weapons,  ajthough  this  develop- 
ment was  somewhat  delnyed  On  a  purely 
technical  baxls  it  is.  of  course  impossible  t<j 
predict  what  decisions  Mi«cow  will  make  .md 
whether  or  not  effective  help  for  the  develop- 
ment  .jf  a  nuclear  capability   will   be  given 


Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Prp.sident.  the  over- 
ridin«  nbj.-ctivp  of  the  TYeaty  on  the 
Nonprohferallon  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
as  set  forth  in  Us  preamble  is  to  lessen 
the  tensions  which  could  lead  to  •■devas- 
tations that  would  be  visited  upon  man- 
kind by  nuclear  war  ' 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  treaty  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  this  objective  In  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  State's  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  therefore 
It  should  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 

The  desirability  and  netesslty  of  en- 
tering into  the  treaty  is  hinhllKhted  by 
the  overwhelmlny  bipartisan  .support  It 


enjoys,  by  the  way  in  which  our  leaders 
favor  It  and  by  the  support  it  has  from 
over  90  nations  representing  diver.se 
forms  of  government. 

Widespread  support  for  the  treaty  has 
been  increasing  as  we  have  learned  tiiat 
additional  nations  either  have  perfected 
a  nuclear  warhead  or  are  devoting  addi- 
tional resources  to  its  perfection. 

As  additional  nations  throughout  the 
world  become  equipped  with  nuclear 
weapons,  the  peoples  of  the  world  think 
more  in  terms  of  the  probability  of  nu- 
clear war  rather  than  its  mere  possibllit\ 
The  probability  of  nuclear  war,  inten- 
tional or  accidental,  continues  to  in- 
crease 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assert  that 
the  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  would 
accelerate  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon.s 
and  accelerate  the  expenditures  by  all 
nations  on  nuclear  weapons  and  system.^ 
related  thereto,  which  would  be  a  dram 
of  more  and  more  resources  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  are  desper- 
ately needed  for  solving  critical  domestic 
difficulties  The  increasing  level  of  con- 
frontation and  simultaneous  neglect  of 
domestic  problems  could  well  lead  to  nu- 
clear devastation 

Even  if  the  nations  of  the  world  could 
avoid  nuclear  devastation  after  seveiai 
years  of  continued  nuclear  proliferation 
the  resultant  expense  would  brlni;  on  the 
likelihood  of  economic  and  social  devas- 
tation. If  the  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  undertake  the  massive  and  con- 
tinued cost  accompanying  the  spreading 
of  nuclear  weapons,  they  most  certainly 
will  be  neglectuii;  certain  domestic  prob- 
lems which  already  have  been  neglected 
much  too  long.  Although  the  devastatlo: 
which  would  occur  from  economic  and 
social  rum  would  not  be  as  sudden  a.s 
nuclear  devastation,  it  would  be  no  le.s.s 
tragic 

Once  it  is  realized  that  the  treaty 
does  not  take  a  single  weapon  from  our 
arsenal,  does  not  give  the  control  of  an-> 
weapons  to  other  countries,  and.  in  fai  • 
has  the  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
StatT  and  other  militarj-  experts,  it  be- 
come* evident  that  our  national  security 
interests   are   safeguarded 

Under  >uch  circumstances  we  should 
enthusiastically  go  forward  with  the 
treaty,  as  I  think  we  should  have.  Mr 
Pre.sident,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  President  Johnson  last  sessio:; 
hoping  that  tensions  and  conflicts  bt  - 
tween  nations  will  be  eased,  and  more  vl 
our  resources,  including  nuclear  powc: 
can  be  dedicated  to  other  important  and 
pressing  problems  Accordingly.  I  do  not 
feel  that  complicating  reservations  or 
understandings  proposed  to  the  treaty 
are  either  necessarj-  or  desirable. 

Mr.    GORE    Mr    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dlstingui&lied  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see.   whose   voice   has  been   one   of   the 
strongest  on   this  subject  and  in  favor 
of  this  treaty,  both  during  this  session  of 
Congress  and  the  last  session,  and  on  the 
general  subject  in  preceding  years 
Mr   GORE   I  thank  the  able  Senator 
I  make  reference  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  that  our  country's  .security 
interests  are  .safeguarded  by  the  treatv 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  true  statement,  but 
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I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  our  security  interests  are  advEUiced 
by  this  treaty. 

The  treaty,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
does  not  in  any  way  Impede  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  weaponry  In  our  own 
security  interests.  It  goes  further,  how- 
ever, and  undertakes  to  limit  the  number 
of  nations,  hoping  by  discouragement 
and  otherwise  to  limit  the  number  of 
nations  that  might  acquire  or  hope  to 
have  nuclear  arsenals. 

Even  a  small  nation  wih  a  nuclear 
arsenal  can  become  a  very  dangerous  and 
deadly  adversary.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  not  only  are  our  seciu-lty  interests 
safeguarded,  but  our  security  Is  advanced 
in  that  we  are  more  secure  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  more  secure,  if  fewer 
nations  have  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  To  continue  with  the 
distinguished  Senator's  thought,  which 
I  certainly  endorse.  I  think  our  security 
IS  also  strengthened  to  the  degree  that 
we  can  slow  dovi-n  the  arms  race,  to  the 
degree  that  we  can  turn  more  of  our  re- 
sources to  the  solution  of  the  terrible 
and  growing  problems  we  have  here  at 
home.  I  say  that  the  Senator  is  quite 
correct,  and  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
his  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  call  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention a  most  arresting  statement  made 
to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  this 
morning  by  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic-missile  systems  depending  upon 
computerized  responses,  we  run  the  risk 
of  substituting  mechanical  reactions,  af- 
fecting war  or  peace,  for  the  command 
decisions  of  chosen  representatives  and 
officials  of  the  American  people  in  gov- 
errunent. 

This  gives  me  an  uneasy  feeling,  be- 
cause, from  my  limited  experience  with 
computers.  I  know  that  the  computer 
has  no  information  which  some  pro- 
gram planner  has  not  fed  into  the  mech- 
anism, and  that  now  and  then  computers 
make  total  and  overwhelming  errors. 
Tlie  science  is  wonderful,  but  I  seem  to 
recall  having  read  now  and  then  where 
someone  has  received,  for  example,  a 
S5  million  check  when  he  was  supposed 
to  receive  one  for  S5.  Moreover,  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  rather  bi- 
^:arre  results  when  the  machine  was 
asked  to  give  an  answer  for  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances for  which  it  had  not  been 
precisely  prepared. 

Had  the  Senator  contemplated  that 
part  of  the  program? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am,  Mr.  President,  no 
expert  in  computer  technology,  either, 
but  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant and  rather  distressing  point,  though 
one  which  is  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

I  think  that  one  could  go  further  than 
that,  and  say  that  congressional  author- 
ization of  research  and  development,  as 
we  have  done  with  the  Nike  X  and  the 
Nike-Zeus  systems  in  the  past,  short  of 
deployment,  is  one  thing;  congressional 


authorization  of  the  Sentinel  system,  in- 
tended to  be  a  negotiating  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  one  thing.  Deployment  of  a 
Sentinel  system,  one  which  certainly  is 
an  imperfect  technological  system  and 
raises  some  of  the  specters  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  mentioned,  and  one  which  tends  in 
the  direction  of  making  new  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  much  more  com- 
plex because  of  a  system  in  being  and  in 
place,  is  something  else  altogether. 

I,  for  one,  am  awaiting  with  interest 
the  decision  by  the  Chief  Executive  as  to 
what  will  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Sentinel  deployment.  I  think  it  would 
certainly  be  a  mistake  to  deploy  a  Sen- 
tinel system  at  this  time.  I  think  that  it 
certainly  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  were 
not  to  move  with  some  sense  of  urgency 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  issue  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
I  think  the  time  to  do  that  is  overdue, 
although  I  grant  that  the  new  President 
certainly  has  the  right  to  a  period  during 
which  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
national  and  international  situations 
concerning  the  ABM  system. 

I  think  that  is  a  subject  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee 
has  quite  rightly  tied  in  with  the  instant 
question,  the  question  concerning  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  We 
have  a  chance  in  connection  with  this 
treaty  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
Sentinel  missile  deployment  question  to 
decide,  as  the  Senator  said  to  me  in 
private  conversation  a  moment  ago.  in 
which  direction  we  will  move  in  this 
country,  whether  we  will  move  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race,  whether  we  will 
move  further  to  reduce  world  tensions, 
whether  we  will  probe  additional  subjects 
where  we  may  have  some  mutuality  or 
commonality  of  interest  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  agreements  in  our  mutual  self- 
interest  which  will  allow  us  to  reduce  the 
prospects  of  further  accelerating  the 
arms  race  and  reduce  the  prospects  of 
further  exacerbating  the  tensions  exist- 
ing in  the  world — so  that  we  may  look 
toward  solving  our  own  internal  prob- 
lems as  the  Soviet  Union  must  itself  look 
toward  solving  its  own  internal  problems. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  chance  on  these 
two  issues  which  are  not  unrelated,  as 
the  Senator's  statement  and  question 
indicate,  to  say  in  wliich  direction  we 
want  the  country  to  move. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  interest  and  observations  of  the 
Senator.  I  think  the  facts  now  reveal  to 
me  rather  conclusively  that  Congress  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
made  an  error,  a  gross  error,  in  deciding 
to  deploy  the  ABM  system,  the  so-called 
thin  system,  to  defend  our  cities  against 
an  imagined  Chinese  threat. 

This  is  not  the  first  mistake  w-e  have 
made.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  that. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  compound 
an  error. 

I  am  however,  inclined  to  think  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  for  deploy- 
ment, despite  the  error  that  is  now  widely 
recognized,  the  pressure  to  compound  the 
error  comes  from  the  industrial -military 
complex  which  now  feels  challenged,  and 
it  is  challenged,  because  this  is  the  first 
decision  in  the  overweening  issue  before 


the  country  for  the  next  decade,  the 
priority  and  allocation  of  the  resources, 
the  talents,  and  the  means  of  this  Nation. 

As  between  the  Defense  Establishment 
on  one  hand  and  all  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  on  the  other,  they  feel 
challenged.  And  they  are  challenged 
And  if  we  beat  them  on  this  one.  we 
will  beat  them  again  and  again.  They 
know  it.  Therefore,  they  put  on  pressure 
to  compound  a  widely  recognized  error. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
perceptive  person  who  said  that  some 
can  hear  the  farthest  rumbling  of  a  dis- 
tant drum,  but  not  the  voice  of  a  hun- 
gry child. 

I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  because  I  think 
every  Senator  does  his  best  to  represent 
the  interest  of  his  country  in  the  lights 
given  to  him. 

While  we  must  protect  our  own  secu- 
rity and  help  preserve  world  stability — 
and,  goodness  knows,  we  all  realize  our 
terrible  responsibilities  in  that  respect — 
we  must  also  turn  our  eyes  toward  and 
open  our  ears  to  the  growing  problems 
here   at   home. 

I  served  on  an  advisory  group  which 
advised  with  the  staff  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Urban  America,  Inc.,  ■which 
recently  released  a  study,  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  Kerner  Commission  report. 
I  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Kerner 
Commission. 

The  gist  of  that  yearend  report  was 
that  we  have  moved  1  year  further  to- 
ward two  separate  societies,  separate  and 
unequal. 

I  think  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  com- 
ing into  a  period  in  our  country  when 
people  may  not  want  to  be  reminded  of 
the  unpleasant  problems  we  face.  How- 
ever, I  think,  nevertheless,  that  Senators, 
citizens,  political  parties,  and  public  of- 
ficials have  a  i-esponsibility  to  continue 
to  shed  light  upon  these  unpleasant 
problems,  because  even  though  for  the 
moment  the  decibel  level  of  the  prob- 
lems may  be  down  in  a  case  or  two,  the 
problems   are   nevertheless   there. 

The  problems  are  nevertheless  grow- 
ing more  difficult,  because  as  we  make 
progress  toward  solving  these  problems, 
the  problems  do  not  stay  the  same  size 
The  problems  grow  larger  because  of  the 
continued  urbanization,  the  continued 
explosion  of  our  population,  and  the 
continued  explosion  of  knowledge  and 
technology. 

I  think  that  as  we  consider  this  issue 
before  us — one  which  is  international  in 
its  aspects — we  must,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said  again  today,  and  as  he  has  .said  be- 
fore on  other  occasions  in  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere,  recognize  the  chance 
these  issues  give  us  to  help  point  this 
country  and  the  world  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  therefore  again 
reiterate  my  support  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
now  before  the  Senate  without  the  adop- 
tion of  proposed  reservations  or  under- 
standings. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the  under- 
standings which  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, has  offered. 
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Perhaps  far  better  than  any  analysis 
of  the  problem  I  could  give  U  a  state- 
ment In  the  hearings  of  the  committee, 
appearing  on  pages  423.  424.  and  425. 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  tn  the  Rbcoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Pome*  or  TmKATT   nt  Ttxc  or  Waji 
Senator  Javtts    Juat   two  queatloos  about 
th«  t«xt  of  ch«  treaty  and  then,  Mr    Chair- 
man. I  (hall  be  through 

One  la  thta  I  And  an  interesting  differ- 
ence of  view  tn  the  teatlmony  laat  year  of 
Secretary  Rusk  In  sustaining  the  treaty  and 
General  Wheeler  In  connection  with  the 
treaty  May  I  ask  the  Secretary  and  the 
Oeneral  about  thU  question 

General  Wheeler's  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  In  the  event  of  war  the  treaty  will  be- 
come ImmedJately  inoperative  That  does 
not  seem  to  be  Secretary  Rusk's  view  So  I 
would  like  to  read  both  statements  and  per- 
haps you  gentlemen  would  desire  to  refer 
this  matter  to  even  other  authority  but 
certainly  It  should  be  laid  upon  the  record 
Oener*  ■  Wheeler  testified  at  page  78  of 
ttie  reccrrd 

■  Well,  of  course  In  the  case  of  war  Sen- 
ator .Mken,  the  treaty  as  I  believe  Secretary 
Rusk  pointed  out  yesterday  immediately  be- 
comes Inoperative  " 

But  when  you  look  at  Secretary  Rusk's 
tesumony  he  didn't  aav  that  This  Is  what  he 
said 

"Well.  I  think,  sir  there  would  be  inhibi- 
tions In  the  treaty  against  the  notion  that 
any  kind  of  a  conflict  would  Automatically 
relieve  that  particular  country  or  the  dis- 
putant from  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  •  •  •  it  is  not  Intended  here  that 
the  mere  fact  that  there  Ls  an  armed  clash 
would  operate  to  relieve  a  party  if  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty  But  such  party 
might  invoke  the  withdrawal  article,  give 
formal  notice  •  •  •   • 

Now  there  la  lots  of  variance  there  armed 
clashes,  war  and  so  forth  The  witnesses  may 
have  been  talking  about  different  thln^.  but 
nonetheless  I  think  something  uught  to  be 
done  to  make  clear  to  us  what  Is  the  con- 
struction of  our  country  as  It  enters  Into 
this  treaty  upon  thla  very  serious  question 
as  to  the  force  of  the  treaty  In  times  of  con- 
flict between  nations 

I  would  not  wish  to  press  the  Secretary  to 
ar.  answer  so  If  he  would  rather  not.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  whatever  reply 
there  is  be  made  a  par*,  of  rhe  recird  Would 
the  Secretary  prefer  that ' 

Secretary  L.\imD  That  would  be  flne, 
Senatfir 

The  Chamma.n  Without  objection  so 
ordered 

I  The  Information  referred  to  follows; ) 
■  STArrs  or  mkATT   i.v   time  or   war 
"Clarltlcatlon    has    been    requested    of    the 
status  of  the   treaty  in  the  evenr  ot  war 

In  answering  thla  question  i;  Is  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  among  the  many  types 
of  situatlona  that  might  be  comprehended 
within  the  term   war' 

At  one  extreme  would  be  the  condition 
of  general  war  It-.volvlng  the  nuclear  powers 
and  the  usg  of  nuclear  weapons  With  respect 
to  this  type  of  situation  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
ferred U)  the  questions  and  answers  furnished 
to  our  NATO  allies  which  stated  that  the 
treaty  does  not  deal  with  arrani?enients  for 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within  allied 
territory  aa  they  do  not  Involve  any  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  un- 
less and  until  a  decision  were  made  to  go  to 
war.  at  which  time  the  Treaty  would  no 
longer  be  controlling  '  He  said 

"  '  I  think  sir  that  this  was  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  what  today  is  almost  .an  element 
of  nature,  and  that  la.  in  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral war  Involving  the  nuclear  powers,  treaty 


structures  of  this  kind  that  were  formerly  In- 
terposed between  the  parties  would  be  ter- 
minated or  suspended  '  (July  11,  1008  bear- 
ings, p  3*7  I 

At  the  other  extreme  would  be  a  limited, 
local  conflict,  not  involving  a  nuclear-weap- 
on-state In  this  case  the  treaty  would  re- 
main In  force  The  flrst  preamble  to  the 
treaty  considers  the  destruction  that  would 
be  visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear 
war  and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every 
effort  to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war'  and 
the  second  preamble  states  the  belief  that 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
seriously  enhance  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  ' 
This  central  purpose  of  the  treaty  would  be 
subverted  by  maintaining  that  the  treaty 
was  suspended  in  the  event  of  such  a  war 
between  non-nuclear  weapon  parties.  Ac- 
cordingly .such  parties  would  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  unless  and  until  they  exercised 
the  right  of  withdrawal  under  Article  LX 

It  was  this  type  of  situation  to  whlcOi 
.Secretary  Rusk  alluded  in  the  following  col- 
ioquy 

'Senator  Ca»L8on  In  other  words,  let's  as- 
sume that  a  nation  would  decide  It  was  nec- 
essary that  It  became  Involved  In  a  war,  could 
It.  for  Instance,  go  to  Prance  If  Prance  were 
not  a  slgnatorj-  and  get  not  only  weap>on8  but 
warheads  and  material-,  to  transmit  them? 
Secretary  RrsK  Well.  I  think,  sir.  that 
there  would  be  Inhibitions  In  the  treaty 
against  the  noUon  that  any  kind  of  a  con- 
flict or  a  dispute  would  automatically  re- 
lieve that  particular  country  or  disputant 
from  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  TTiere 
have  been  a  gcxxl  many  armed  clashes  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11 

'.Senator  Caruon  There  will  be  some 
more.   I  am  sure 

Secretary  Rusk  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
.sf)me  .Tiore  It  Is  not  Intended  here  that  the 
mere  fact  there  is  an  armed  clash  would  op- 
erate to  relieve  a  party  of  its  obligations 
under  the  treaty  But  such  party  might  In- 
voke the  withdrawal  article  give  formal  no- 
Ucc — excuse  me.  I  Juat  wanted  to  look  at 
thl.-* — If  Extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  thui  treaty  have  Jeopardized 
the  supreme  Interesu  of  its  country  '  Now. 
that  withdrawal  article  Is  there  and  each  sig- 
natory ui  the  treaty  has  access  to  It  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty 

Senator  Carlso.v  In  other  words,  you  use 
the  term    supreme  interests'' 

Secretary  Rusk    Yea.  supreme  Interests 
-Senator   Carlson     It   Is    your    thought    It 
would  take  more  than  just  a  provocation  to 
result  in  a  local  confllcf 

Secretary  Rusk  That  Is  correct,  sir 
SenaUir  CAALa<jN  I  was  Interested  In  that 
because  I  can  see  where  u  might  be  very  easy 
'M  Withdraw  even  though  you  were  a  signa- 
tory to  this  treaty,  provided  you  decided  that 
It  w,vs  necessary  'o  get  Into  a  conflict  with 
another  country  I  wanted  some  claxlflcatlon 
i>n  riiat  if  I  can  get  It 

Secreury  Rusk  Senator  Jet  me  review 
the  record  and  see  whether  I  nught  to  make 
I  small  extension  uf  my  remarks  on  this 
point  But  the  gre^t  objective  of  this  treaty 
IS  uj  make  nuclear  war  le«s  likely  by  prevent- 
ing the  spread  uf  nuclear  weapnns  to  addi- 
tional countrlea. 

"Again,  looking  back  toward  the  dozens 
and  dozens  of  armed  engagements  that  have 
occurred  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  some 
.smiUl  scale,  others  large  scale,  we  would  not 
expect  that  each  one  of  these  engagements 
should  be  Translated  Into  a  nuclear  engage- 
ment by  casual  action  on  the  part  either  of 
a  nuclear  power  or  nonnuclear  powers. 

.Senator  Caju-son    I  shall  not  press  It  fur- 
ther, but  It  la  rather  easy  to  get  into  a  nu- 
cleuj  situation   when   you   use   nuclear  war- 
heads. Is  It  not.  they  need  not  be  very  large? 
"Secretary  Ru^sk  That  is  correct,  sir 
I  July  Hearings,  pp   27  '28  . 
"Thus,    It    la   clear   from    Secretary    Ru8k"8 
tesUmony  that  in  aiuwerlng  questions  as  to 
the  status  of  the  treaty  in  time  of  war,  the 


partlculmr  situation  involved  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Ught  of  uae  Intention  of  the 
parties  and  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 
It  follows  that  there  was  no  InoonsUtency 
between  the  testimony  of  General  Wheeler, 
who  was  addressing  the  first  type  of  situa- 
tion deacrlbed  above,  and  was  referring  to 
Secretary  Rusk's  prepared  statement,  and  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Rusk,  who  discussed 
both  situations. 

"Source     Dep>artment  of  Defense." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
at  the  moment  out  of  the  efforts  of  many 
years  to  promote   'atoms  for  peace  " 

No  one  has  been  more  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  urgent  need  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

No  one  has  been  more  fearful  of  the 
awesome  consequence  of  failing  to  stop 
them. 

Out  of  my  background  of  these  main- 
years  to  promote  International  safe- 
guards on  nuclear  material,  I  believe  I 
can  say  that  no  Member  of  this  body  has 
been  more  auaxious  than  I  to  see  the 
achievement  of  a  workable  treaty  on  the 
nonprollferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  I  greet  this  treaty  beXore  us  as  a 
momentous  step  forward  In  the  direction 
we  all  desire — a  step  toward  sanity  and 
security. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  iS.  Res.  179  >  com- 
mending the  President's  serious  and 
urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  International 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  supported  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  in  that 
direction  The  negotiating  efforts  since 
that  time  have  been  Herculean,  and 
have  overcome  numerous  seemingly  in- 
superable roadblocks.  The  end  product 
IS  one  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

While  it  may  not  be  the  most  perfect 
treaty  imaginable  on  this  subject,  it  Is 
a  very  .sound  one.  And  I  firmly  believe  it 
is  the  best  that  could  be  achieved. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
particularly  to  the  article  on  safeguards 
This  is  article  HI.  which  is  designed  to 
see  to  it  that  the  peaceful  atom  is  not 
diverted  to  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Senators  may  recall  that  the  early 
drafts  of  this  treaty  did  not  contain  such 
detailed  or  mandatory  provisions  on 
safeguards.  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  January  18.  1966,  I  pointed  this 
out  and  urged  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  the  safeguards  article  be 
strengthened.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  179  and 
the  text  of  that  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S    Rzs    179 
Whereas    the    spread   of    nuclear    weapons 
constitutes   a   grave    threat    to   the   security 
and  peace  of  all  nations,  and 
Whereas  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
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sign  and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  U 
becoming  more  universally  known,  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  as  additional  nations  achieve 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson,  "to 
seek  agreements  that  will  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race;"  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate International  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems. 

REMARKS  or  SCNATOK  JOHN  O.  PASTORE  ON 
THE  Pl-OOa  OF  THB  SENATE  ON  THE  IlITEO- 
DUCTION  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  ON  NONPRO- 
LITERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  AND  THERMONU- 
CLEAR Weapons 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Wednesday  night, 
we — and  the  whole  world  with  us — listened 
and  looked  on  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  to  us  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

We  share  with  him  a  most  earnest  hope 
that  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  all  men 
of  good  win — both  here  and  abroad — will 
prove  successful  In  securing  peace  to  the 
war-torn  land  of  "Vietnam — and  peace 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  know,  however,  that  If  peace  were 
to  settle  on  Vietnam  with  today's  sunset — 
the  night  would  be  filled  ■with  an  even  great- 
er danger. 

The  cUctlonary  of  mortal  danger  has  given 
us  a  fresh  word — ^proliferation.  It  means  the 
bearing  of  offspring — the  growth  by  rapid 
production  of  new  parts — the  spreading  of 
new  cells. 

By  proliferation  we  mean  the  peril  of 
•luclear  proliferation — the  expansion  of  the 
nuclear  club  so  called — the  spread  of  atomic 
capability  beyond  the  five  nations  that  al- 
ready possess  It— and  ampllfloatlon  of  the 
"  over  kill"'  even  In  the  hands  of  the  titanic 
•wo — the  Soviets  and  the  United  States. 

Nuclear  proliferation  Is  not  a  peril  that 
we  need  not  recognize  until  tomorrow.  It  Is 
not  a  problem  to  which  we  need  not  give 
•bought  until  the  day  after.  We  must  stop 
It  NOW. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  Presi- 
dent Johnson  named  Nuclear  Control  as 
the  Number  Two  principle  la  shaping  the 
decisions  and   destiny  of  this  land  of  ours. 

The  President  declared  that  for  the  se- 
curity of  America  he  would  continue  to  fol- 
low the  five  lines  of  policy  followed  by  the 
.'our  Presidents  who  had  preceded  him — 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — Harry  S.  Tru- 
;nan — Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower — and  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

The  flrst  principle — he  stated — Is  strength. 
We  mean  the  strength  to  meet  all  our  na- 
tional commitments  of  courage  and  con- 
.'clence  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Congress 
will  support  that. 

"The  second  principle  of  policy" — President 
Johnson  declared — "la  the  effort  to  control 
.ind  reduce — and  ultimately  eliminate — mod- 
ern engines  of  destruction. 

"We  win  vigorously  pursue  existing  pro- 
posals— and  seek  new  ones — to  control 
.irms — and  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

This  Congress  must  support  that. 

So — ^Mr.  President — I  rise  today  to  Intro- 
duce a  Resolution  that  would  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  President.  It 
would  give  recognition  to  the  announced 
policy  of  the  United  States — "to  seek  agree- 
ments that  will  limit  the  perilous  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  make  It  possible  for  all 
countries  to  refrain  without  fear  from  enter- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race." 


It  would  commend  President  Johnson  for 
his  past  efforts  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons— and  It  would  suppwrt  additional 
future  efforts  to  solve  nuclear  proliferation 
problems. 

On  December  8  of  last  year  I  sent  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  a  draft  copy 
of  my  proposed  Resolution  and  advised  them 
how  pleased  I  would  be  if  they  would  join 
me  in  Its  co-sponsorshlp. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  say  that 
to  date  fifty  of  my  colleagues  have  advised 
me  of  their  desire  to  Join  In  sponsoring  this 
Resolution. 

In  expectation  that  others  will  wish  to  join 
us,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Resolution  lie  before  the  Senate  for  five  days 
before  being  referred  to  Committee,  In  order 
that  those  desiring  may  have  opportunity  to 
add  their  names  as  co-sponsors. 

Such  a  Resolution  is  not  superfluous — it  Is 
salutary.  It  means  a  major  step  toward  na- 
tional security.  It  means  treaties  we  will  have 
to  appraise  here — and  approve  here. 

It  Is  a  reminder  to  ourselves  and  the  whole 
world  that  we  of  the  Congress  have  been 
prime  movers  for  peace.  We  created  a  special 
Agency  of  this  government  for  peace  through 
armament  control — and  In  that  Disarma- 
ment Act  we  spelled  out  our  purposes  .  . 
that  the  "ultimate  goal  Is  a  world  which  Is 
free  from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  armament — In  which  the  use 
of  force  has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule 
of  law — and  in  which  International  adjust- 
ments In  a  changing  world  are  achieved 
p>eacefully." 

The  Resolution  means  that  we  have  not 
lost  sight  of  our  purposes — that  we  bear  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  In  meeting  the 
peril  and  In  solving  the  problem.  It  will  mean 
appreciation  and  encouragement  to  our  re- 
sponsible officials  In  taking  every  step  toward 
curbing  the  nuclear  club.  It  Is  a  mighty  step 
toward  honorable,  lasting  peace  In  this  world. 

Let  us  review  the  State  of  that  World. 

In  this  quarter  of  a  century  we  of  the  Con- 
gress have  witnessed  the  creation  of  miracles 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  have  shared  In  it — we  have  promoted 
It.  We  have  speeded  the  Jet — and  made  the 
world  smaller — we  have  put  communication 
satellites  In  orbit  and  made  the  world  more 
understanding — we  have  Invaded  space  and 
now  earth  and  gravity  no  longer  hold  man 
prisoner. 

We  have  Improved  on  nature's  gifts  to  us — 
and  have  made  them  gifts  to  a  needy  world. 
We  have  voted  food  and  help  and  hope  to 
the  underprivileged  at  home  and  abroad — 
and  we  have  challenged  every  plague  and 
malady  anci  virus  that  attacks  the  health  cf 
mankind. 

Yes — the  mind  of  man  has  achieved  mir- 
acles to  enrich  the  life  of  man.  But — the  sci- 
ence of  man  has  also  achieved  the  means  of 
man's  utter  destruction. 

Man  can  be  the  architect  of  his  own  an- 
nihilation— the  disappearance  of  all  civiliza- 
tion— of  all  that  man  has  attained  from  the 
time  of  beginning.  I  mean  our  atomic 
dilemma. 

Today — two  nations  between  them — 
possess  the  nuclear  power  to  destroy  man's 
world  many  many  times  over. 

Mind  you — that  is  "two  nations." 

But  there  are  today  ^ve  nations  with  nu- 
clear capability — and  there  will  be  more  to- 
morrow. 

For  science  cannot  be  repealed — nor  long 
concealed. 

What  one  man  creates  today — another  will 
imitate  and  emulate  tomorrow. 

Any  nation  willing  to  pay  the  price  can 
achieve   nuclear   capability. 

That  is  the  peril  of  proliferation. 

Tomorrow  a  mind  that  Is  mistaken — or 
mischievous — or  mad — might  have  Its  finger 
on  a  20-megaton  bomb. 

He  would  be  toying  with  the  equivalent 


of  20  million  tons  of  TNT — a  thousand  times 
the  devastation  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
And  it  all  began  with  a  whisper! 
Those  whispers  were  here  In  Washington — 
In  a  classroom  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity— at  a  meeting  of  scientists — one  Jan- 
uary day  of  1939. 

One  whisperer  was  Niels  Bohr  of  Copen- 
hagen— he  of  a  Jevrtsh  mother. 

The  other  whisperer  was  Enrico  Perml — 
Europe's  foremost  atomic  scientist — an  exile 
from  Italy — because  of  his  Jewish  "wife. 

What  they  whispered  was  the  secret  of  the 
possibility  of  uranium  fission — the  splitting 
of  the  atom. 

It  had  been  achieved  In  German  labora- 
tories— but  the  Germans  didn't  understand 
It. 

Now  the  exiles  in  America  had  it — knew 
what  it  meant — and  they  aroused  America  to 
Its  peril.  They  practically  forced  us  to  race 
Germany  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

We  won  that  race  In  deepest  secrecy.  Perml 
achieved  the  first  controlled  atomic  reaction 
on  December  2.  1942. 

Monday,  August  6,  1945,  brought  the  bomb 
to  Hiroshima. 

But  many  scientists  look  back  to  January 
15,  1939 — the  day  of  the  tests  In  the  labora- 
tory of  Niels  Bohr.  They  say  that  Is  the  day 
the  Atomic  Age  was  born. 

I  recount  all  this  to  recall  just  how  per- 
sonal— and  perilous — and  then  how  miracu- 
lous— that  we  and  not  Hitler  had  priority  of 
the  bomb. 

If  Hitler  had  It — then  the  V2's  that  fell 
upon  Britain  might  have  carried  atomic  war 
heads. 

Britain  might  have  been  just  a  blazing 
Hiroshima  from  one  land's  end  to  the  other. 
Hitler's  boast  of  a  Nazi  Empire  lasting  a 
thousand  years  might  have  reached  fulfill- 
ment— and  there  would  be  no  Free  World 
centered  here  today. 

We  are  grateful  that  America's  freedoms 
brought  to  our  shores  such  minds  as  Einstein, 
Bohr,  Fermi,  Szllard,  Teller,  Bethe,  Von  Neu- 
mann and  others. 

What  If  these  great  minds  had.  Instead, 
chosen  Communism — and  given  their  de- 
voted services  to  Moscow? 

If.  Instead  of  the  United  States,  a  militant 
Soviet  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  Stalin, 
had  had  a  four-year  lead  In  atomic  weapons, 
the  Iron  Curtain  might  now  be  stretching  not 
only  through  Germany  but  along  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Europe.  This  curtain  might  also 
have  enveloped  the  Near  and  Par  East  and 
all  of  South  America.  We  might  have  been 
forced  Into  a  confrontation  from  which  we 
could  not  withdraw.  It  might  have  left  us 
badly  defeated. 

These  speculations  are  frightening  to  con- 
sider. They  were  possibilities  which  we  did 
not  have  to  face. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States — fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  FVee  World — the 
United  States  was  the  flrst  nation  to  develop 
the  atomic  bomb  and  subsequently  the  hy- 
drogen bomb. 

But  times  have  changed  since  those  days 
when  the  United  States  was  the  sole  possessor 
of  nuclear  weapons,  in  the  past  twenty  years 
other  nations  have  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
the  tremendous  forces  of  the  atom  and  have 
developed  lndep>endent  nuclear  weapxin  ca- 
pability. In  1949  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
the  bomb;  then  In  1952  the  United  King- 
dom— next  came  the  French  In  1960  and  then 
on  October  16.  19S4  Communist  China  be- 
came the  fifth  member  of  the  club. 

The  future  has  its  own  fear  In  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years  many  more  nations  may 
have  stockpiled  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. They  will  have  the  power  to  pre- 
cipitate nuclear  war. 

Times  will  continue  to  change  In  the  fu- 
ture and  we  must  be  prepared  to  modify  our 
thinking  "with  changes  In  time.  As  President 
Johnson  expressea  U  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message: 

"We  must  change  to  master  change." 
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L*t  there  b«  no  doubt  aji  more  nation* 
obtain  nuclear  weapons  the  greater  the 
chances  of  a  nuclear  war  Prevention  of 
nuclear  war  Is  the  ^reat  challenge  of  our 
time  The  destructive  forces  that  would  be 
unleashed  In  an  all-out  nuclear  war  are  be- 
yond the  human  mind  to  comprehend 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  m  At^imlc 
Energ>-  held  detailed  hearings  on  Tfir  B!o- 
l'>glcal  and  Environmental  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War  ■■  In  ah  introduction  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  Conxmlttee.  summarizing  those  hear- 
ings, the  Committee  pointed  out  the  terrify- 
ing threat  that  now  faces  our  Nation  by 
stating 

Por  the  first  time  in  history  American 
communities  have  become  a  part  .f  the  main 
battlefield  i.f  a  possible  future  war  Only  on 
few  occasions  in  the  past  have  American 
homes  and  civilians  been  endangered  by 
armed  -onfllct  and  never  has  there  been  a 
threat  of  wholesale  destruction  and  loss  of 
life  such  as  that  now  posed  bv  a  powerful 
and  ruthless  adversary  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons  " 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  the  Committee 
onsldered  whart  would  be  the  effect  of  a  war 
involving  the  detonations  of  approximately 
4  000  megatons  of  which  approximately  I  500 
megatons  were  detonated  ..n  J24  targets 
within   the   United  States 

Sxpert  testimony  and  supporung  scientific 
data  estfmated  that  such  "an  attack  would 
cost  the  lives  of  approximately  50  OO^i  rxw 
Americana  with  some  20,000  000  others  sus- 
taining serious  injuries  Over  one-fourth  of 
all  buildings  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  completely  destroyed  and  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  more  badly  dam- 
aged 

U  is  difficult  to  imagine  =iuch  carnage  and 
such  destruction  But  mind  you,  those  were 
figures  developed  nearly  seven  years  ago 
Compared  with  -.he  number  oi  total  nuclear 
weapons  currently  In  the  stockpiles  of  the 
Lnlt^U  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
figures  t.Klav   would   be    -onsldered  low. 

President  Kennedy  In  1963  pointed  out  — 
A  fun-scale  nuclear  exchange  lasting  less 
than  80  minutes,  with  the  weapons  now  in 
existence  could  wipe  >ut  more  than  300 
million  Americans  Europeans  and  Russians 
is  well  ,as  untold  numbers  elsewhere  '  How 
'•an  the  minj  comprehend  such  vast  destruc- 
tion-how car.  the  mind  conceive  of  such 
horrors? 

Yet  there  ire  people  '(Xlay  who  talk  about 
nuclear  weapons  in  -he  megaton  range  with- 
out comprehension  of  what  is  Involved 

Let  us  stop  and  consider    .Aa  I  pointed  out 

'.TJ"''^/'""'"  "'  -^^  ■^"*-*  ■'"  ^*Ptember  17. 
1S63  One  20-megaton  bomb  has  been  cal- 
,^^^  '"  ^^  ''^"'^■alent  to  the  explosive  force 
or  TNT  •  irried  bv  a  railroad  train  of  freight 
Mrs  strerching  .llagonaily  icross  the  United 
states  .'r..m  New  England  to  California 
The    Hiroshima   bomb— less    than   20   kllo- 

■^^^Tw"^*''"^'*  '"  '^^  ^*"^  '-•^  '"Jury  Of  over 
-56,000  pe<jpie  and  the  destruction  of  an  en- 
tire city  One  20-megaton  weapon  Is  more 
than  one  thousand  times  greater  In  force 
than  the  weapons  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
When  we  discuss  or  refer  to  a  20-mega- 
ton a  90-megaton -or  a  lOO-megaton 
weapon-  let  us  realize  what  we  are  talking 
about  The  total  bombs  ind  shells  the  ex- 
plosive forces  employed  by  all  combatants  In 
World  War  11.  is  estimated  -o  have  been  less 
than  3  megat<  ns 

One    weapon    today,    therefore,    Is    slgnia*. 
Ip^  ointlv   greater   In   destructive   force   than   all 
I  the  weap.,ns  exploded  In  World  War  11    It  Is 

difficult  for  the  mind  to  -ontemplate  the  de- 
structive forces  that  are  available  t(<lay  in 
the  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUt«s 

The  .:hallenge  of  our  'imes  Is  not  how  many 
more  nuclear  warheads  we  can  produce  or 
3t.x:kpiiP  but  rather  how  can  we  prevent  their 
prolifer-ition  md  how  :an  we  prevent  their 
use. 

The  paradox  of  our  times  is  that  as  we  and 
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the  Soviet  Union  have  developed  larger  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons  the  relative  defen- 
sive poBture  of  boih  nations  has  diminished 

Throughout  the  years  since  Hiroshima  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  establish  Interna- 
tional control  ,if  nuclear  weapons  The  his- 
tory Is  clear  for  all  to  .see 

In  1946-  under  President  Truman  — we 
proposed  to  give  up  our  atomic  monopoly 
and  share  our  knowledge  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  June  of  that  year  Bernard  Baruch 
presented  our  plan  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Con- 
trol Commission  of  the  United  Nations  That 
Commission  had  been  set  up  the  previous 
December  by  Anglo-American-Soviet  agree- 
ment 

A  suspicious  and  .secretive  Soviet  would  not 
accept  internatl..nal  inspection  After  two 
years  acknowledging  the  Impasse— the  Com- 
mission ceased  to  exist 

In    1953    President    Elsenhower  offered    his 
Atoms   for  Peace       He   would   creat*  an   In- 
ternational organization  with  a  policy  of  con- 
trolled nuclear  assistance  for  peaceful  proj- 
ects on  a  world  wide  scale 

We  are  told  that  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  was  written  and  rewritten  33  times 
in  Its  preparation 

»<:'•  let  us  have  patience-  and  caution  in 
our  consideration  of  our  proposals 

Let  us  even  have  optimism  Because  we  re- 
member that  even  after  the  dark  hour  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  President  Kennedy  did  achieve 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty 

.\lr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Hlord  at  'he  conclusion  of  mv 
remarks  a  chronology  See  Appendix)  setting 
forth  slgniflcant  events  in  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  and  attempts  to  control  the 
testing   and   use   of   nuclear   weapons 

This  chronology  was  prepared  bv  the  staff 
if  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  summarizes  the  long  hl.storv  of  efforts  by 
our  Nation  to  reach  agreement  in  the  con- 
trol or  nuclear  weapons  and  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapon  testing 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  mast  of  the  [xilnts  in  issue  We  have 
of  course,  reached  .igreement  .ind  signed  a 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibiting  atmos- 
pheric, underwater  and  outer  space  nuclear 
tests  However.  In  those  .irea.s  where  .issur- 
nnce  of  compliance  would  require  .nslte  In- 
spection, we  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 

We  must  nevertheless  continue  our  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  and  not  become  discour- 
aged to  the  point  where  we  abandon  nego- 
tiations or  toreclose  future  discussions  Our 
goal  is  too  Important  — the  alternative  roo 
frightening 

In  the  meantime  while  we  continue  to  seek 
workable  solutions  to  the  nuclear  arms  race- 
while  we  continue  to  explore  methods  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  nmong  the 
nuclear  powers  we  must  bend  every  effort  to 
discouraging  iddltlonal  nations  from  Joining 
the  nuclear  weapons  club  The  problems  we 
face  In  seeking  .agreements  among  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  powers  difficult  as  they  have 
been,  win  be  greatly  magnified  as  additional 
nations  become  [KDssessors  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons If  we  are  ever  to  succeed  In  securing 
workable  agreements  for  nuclear  weapons 
arms  control  and  disarmament  we  mu.st  first 
succeed  in  obtaining  workcr.'.e  agreements 
for  non-proliferation 

On  August  17  1965  the  United  States  Dele- 
gate to  the  Cieneva  Disarmament  Conference 
Mr  William  C  Poster  presented  to  the  Con- 
.ference  t  proposed  non-proliferation  treaty 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
This  treaty  was  the  product  of  .lose  collabo- 
ration among  a  number  of  our  allies  includ- 
inif  Cinada.  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Under  this  proposed  treaty,  countries  hav- 
ing nuclear  weapons  would  be  obligated  not 
to  tran»fer  nuclear  weapons  Into  the  na- 
tional control  of  nations  not  having  nuclear 
weapons  and  would  agree  not  to  assist  any 
such  country  In  their  manufacture  They 
would  also  agree  not  to  Take  any  other  action 
that  would  lncre«»«  the  number  of  countries 


In   the   world    that  would    have   Independent 
power  to  use  nuclear  weapons 

In  addition,  the  proposed  treaty  would  ini- 
po«e  obligations  upon  countries  not  now  hav- 
ing nuclear  weapons  First,  these  countries 
would  agree  not  to  seek  or  obtain  national 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  directly  or  in- 
directly In  addition,  they  would  agree  not  to 
manufacture  or  obtain  assistance  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  nuclear  weaptins  They  would 
also  agree  not  to  take  any  action  which 
might  cause  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  in- 
dependent nuclear  powers  In  the  world  All 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake  to  co. 
operate  in  facilitating  the  application  of 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  International  Atomic  Energ\ 
Agency 

There  are  many  who  did  not  think  It  pos- 
slble  for  the  United  States  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  limited  nuclear 
test  ban— but  we  did  That  was  a  first  step 
A  treaty  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  vt 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  another  step.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  most  Important  step. 

To  date  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been 
willing  to  agree  to  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  and  it  remains  tabled  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  I  am  hopeful,  when  the  Confer- 
ence resumes  rhis  month  on  January  27th 
that  some  headway  may  be  made  In  reach- 
ing agreement  and  that  the  coming  year  will 
see  a  non-proliferation  treaty  agreed  to  bv 
the  many  nations  of  the  world 

I  would  recommend,  however,  that  any 
agreement  the  United  States  may  reach  wit.'-, 
our  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  non- 
proliferation  of  weapons  will  include  a  pro- 
vision that  the  nuclear  powers  will  not  tran.s- 
fer  fissionable  material  or  equipment  to  other 
nations  for  civilian  purposes  unless  the  re- 
cipient nations  are  willing  to  place  the  mate- 
rial and  equipment  under  International 
Agency  or  ,slmllar  International  safeguard.s 
inspection  Similarly  I  would  recommend 
that  any  such  agreement  would  be  Joined  bv 
all  the  non-nuclear  powers  of  the  world  ana 
they  in  turn,  would  agree  not  to  seek  or 
obtain  nuclear  equipment  or  material  ex- 
cept under  International  Agency  or  similar 
international  safeguards 

I  am  most  concerned  that  the  proposed 
treaty  as  now  written  does  not  contain  such 
provisions  Instead  m  Article  III  the  Treatv 
as  now  written  would  merely  require 

Each  of  the  States  Party  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  cooperate  in  facilitating  the  ap- 
plication of  International  Atomic  Enercv 
Agency  or  equivalent  International  safe- 
ituards  on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  " 

1  would  not  accept  that  non-committal 
phrasing  If  we  really  believe — and  I  know 
that  we  do— that  the  application  of  interna- 
tional controls  are  necessary  and  we  intend 
to  support  International  safeguards  -let  us 
say  so  I  strongly  recommend  that  when  our 
delegation  returns  to  Geneva  on  January  27 
It  be  given  specific  Instructions  to  amend 
Article  III  of  the  proposed  treaty  and  sub- 
stitute the  following  or  similar  lancuage 

"1  Each  of  the  non-nuclear  states  partv 
to  this  treaty  undertakes  to  accept  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar  In- 
ternational .safeguards  on  all  of  their  nuclear 
activities 

2  Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treatv 
undertakes  to  provide  source  or  fissionable 
material  or  .specialized  equipment  or  non- 
nuclear  material  for  the  processing  or  use  of 
source  or  fissionable  material  or  for  the 
prixluctlon  of  fissionable  material,  to  other 
states  for  peaceful  purposes  only  if  such 
material  and  equipment  will  be  subject  to  In- 
ternat'onul  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar 
international  safeguards  " 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  convince 
our  allies  and  other  nations  of  the  world  of 
the  Importance  of  supporting  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  .As  piist 
chairman  and  long-time  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  EnerKv,  I  have  cloeely 
followed    and    supported    the    International 
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Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  particularly  the 
established  safeguards  system  whereby  in- 
spectors of  the  Agency  verify  that  equipment 
and  fissionable  materials  are  not  being  con- 
verted from  civilian  to  military  purposes. 

I  well  remember  the  day  when  President 
Elsenhower  appeared  before  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  December  8, 
1953  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
when  In  his  words  he  pledged  the  United 
States:  ■■  ,  ,  to  help  solve  the  fearful  atomic 
dilemma — to  devote  Its  entire  heart  and  mind 
to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  In- 
ventiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

In  1955  I  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  United  Nations  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  I  helped  In  the  drafting 
of  the  United  States  resolution  which  spon- 
sored the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  I  have  seen  it  grow  from  what  was 
merely  an  idea  In  the  minds  of  a  few  to 
what  It  is  today — an  Important  organiza- 
tion with  a  membership  of  94  nations.  It  has 
been  growing  these  past  ten  years  and  It 
includes  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as 
well  as  those  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  have  permanent 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

In  1960  an  International  Inspection  system 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
.idopted  by  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  the 
IAEA,  At  first  this  system  was  limited  to  the 
control  of  fissionable  material  and  equipment 
of  small  research-type  reactors  of  less  than 
100  thermal  megawatts.  Significant  advance- 
ment has  been  made  however  this  past  year. 
The  lAE^A  formally  extended  Its  system  to  In- 
clude reactors  larger  than  100  thermal  mega- 
watts. Although  the  Soviet  Union  originally 
did  not  support  the  safeguards  system  for 
the  last  several  years,  it  has  voted  for  the 
more  enlarged  safeguards  system. 

As  the  United  States  has  made  significant 
.idvancements  In  developing  civilian  nuclear 
power  and  other  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
we  have  been  willing  to  share  our  advance- 
ments with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  further- 
.ince  of  our  Atoms  for  Peace  Program  the 
United  States  has  entered  Into  civilian  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  with  48  countries  as 
well  as  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  Euratom.  A  standard  provision 
of  our  bilateral  agreements  requires  that  all 
material  and  equipment  which  we  furnish  for 
civil  uses  be  subject  to  Inspection. 

Originally  our  bllaterals  provided  for 
United  States  inspection.  However,  since  1963 
It  has  been  our  policy  as  these  bllaterals  come 
up  for  amendment  or  renewal  to  substitute 
IAEA  Inspection,  To  date,  13  countries  have 
nsreed  to  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspection  of  equipment  or  material 
which  we  supply  for  civilian  purposes. 

Eight  of  these  agreements  are  now  In  effect. 
These  are:  Austria,  China,  Japan,  The  Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  South  Africa,  Thailand  and 
Vietnam.  Five  additional  agreements  have 
been  slcned  but  are  not  yet  In  effect.  These 
ire:  Argentina,  Greece,  Isarel,  Iran  and 
Norway 

What  we  are  Interested  in  accomplishing, 
■f  course  Is  to  assure  that  fissionable  weap- 
ons-grade material  will  not  be  diverted  from 
peaceful  to  military  uses  and  that  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  programs  of  various  nations  will 
not  become  the  stepping-stones  from  which 
they  will  develop  nuclear  weapon  capability, 
risslonable  weap>ons-grade  material  consists 
of  either  uranium,  highly  enriched  In  the 
isotope  U-235.  or  plutonlum — a  man-made 
flement  which  Is  a  byproduct  of  a  nuclear 
reactor 

The  slightly  enriched  uranium  which  the 
t'nited  States  makes  available  both  here  and 
:ibroad  for  civilian  purposes  and  which  Is 
••vhat  normally  is  used  In  civilian  reactors  is 
not  weapon-grade  material.  However,  after 
It  has  been  placed  in  a  civilian  reactor  and 
that  reactor  begins  operation,  plutonlum  be- 
gins to  be  produced.  When  the  highly  radio- 


active fuel  elements  subsequently  are  re- 
moved for  reprocessing  they  contain  pluto- 
nlum as  well  as  unused  uranium. 

Acceas  to  the  reactor  and  the  records  of 
the  reactor,  as  well  as  the  right  to  on-site 
Inspection  of  the  facility  and  fuel  elements 
by  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Inspection  team,  assure  that  the  material  is 
being  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that 
the  material  and  equipment  is  not  being  di- 
verted to  other  uses. 

However,  before  the  plutonlum  can  be 
used  In  weapons  it  must  be  separated  from 
the  uranium  In  the  fuel  elements  through 
chemical  reprocessing.  This  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  plutonlum  can  be  used  in  weapons. 
The  plutonlum  produced  by  civilian  nuclear 
plants  as  a  byproduct  must  be  safeguarded 
If  we  hope  to  keep  additional  nations  from 
developing  their  own  weapons.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  plants  where  plutonlum 
la  separated  from  the  Irradiated  fuel  ele- 
ments be  subject  to  International  lnsp>ection. 

Other  than  those  nations  that  now  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  only  one  country  in  the 
world  today  Is  known  to  have  an  operating 
chemical  reprocessing  plant.  This  past  year 
India  began  operation  of  such  a  plant  and 
presently  Is  recovering  plutonlum  from  Ir- 
radiated fuel  elements.  However,  additional 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  are  presently 
constructing  or  planning  to  construct  chem- 
ical reprocessing  facilities.  And  I  repeat — it  Is 
Important,  therefore,  that  chemical  reproc- 
essing plants  be  subject  to  inspection. 

For  example  Japan  has  contracted  for  de- 
tailed design  of  such  a  plant  and  although 
construction  as  yet  has  not  begun,  plans  to 
have  such  a  facility  In  operation  In  1970  are 
underway.  West  Germany  is  actively  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  such  a  plant  and  In 
Italy  a  si>eclallzed  pilot  plant  is  now  under 
construction  and  an  additional  plant  Is  being 
considered. 

Of  particular  Importance  Is  the  Eurochemlc 
plant  located  at  Mol,  Belgium,  which  has 
been  under  construction  since  1959  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  When  com- 
pleted, this  plant  win  be  Internationally 
owned  and  operated. 

None  of  these  plants  presently  are  under  or 
scheduled  to  be  placed  under  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards.  The  Euro- 
chemlc plant  however  is  under  Euratom  safe- 
guards and  Inspectors  from  the  six  member 
nations — France.  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands. Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  It.ily — will 
assure  that  the  fissionable  material  separated 
at  this  plant  will  not  be  diverted  to  military 
uses. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  that  Eura- 
tom as  an  organization  has  not  to  date  placed 
any  of  its  facilities  within  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safeguards  system. 
It  does,  however,  within  the  six  nation  orga- 
nization have  an  international  inspection 
system,  which  on  a  technical  level,  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  system. 

Within  the  United  States  the  first  pri- 
vately-owned plutonlum  separation  facility 
win  begin  operation  within  the  next  several 
months.  This  facUity  will  be  operated  by  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Services,  Inc  at  the  Western  New 
York  Nuclear  Services  Center  near  Buffalo. 
New  York,  and  will  recover  uranium  and 
plutonltim  from  spent  fuel  elements  coming 
from  our  rapidly  growing  electric  power  in- 
dustry. 

I  believe  It  is  of  utmost  imjxjrtance  to 
bring  chemical  reprocessing  facilities  under 
International  inspection  as  soon  as  possible. 
Today  only  a  limited  number  are  in  opera- 
tion. Wlt^.ln  the  next  decade,  many  more  will 
come  Into  operation.  It  is  Important  to  set  a 
precedent  and  to  obtain  acceptance  of  inter- 
national Inspection  of  these  facilities.  If  we 
wait  too  long  it  may  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish. 

Accordingly,  I  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)   The  United   States  offer  to  place  the 


Nuclear  Fuel  Services'  chemical  reprocessing 
facility  under  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system: 

I  2)  The  United  States  propose  that  India 
place  its  chemical  reprocessing  plant  within 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  system; 

i3)  The  United  States  propose  that  as 
other  nations  establish  facilities  for  reproc- 
essing civilian  nuclear  fuel,  these  facilities  be 
subject  to  IAEA  inspection;  and 

(4)  Euratom  explore  the  possibility  of 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
IAEA.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  desir- 
able, I  believe,  if  Euratom  were  accepted  for 
membership  in  the  IAEA 

I  have  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  examine  the  possibility  of  having  a 
reprocessing  facility  owned  and  operated  by 
a  private  company  placed  under  international 
Inspection  in  order  to  see  If  there  are  any 
technical  or  legal  problems  I  have  liad  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  informally  discuss  this  matter  with 
officials  of  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  and  have 
been  assured  of  their  willingness  to  place 
their  facility  under  international  inspection 

If  the  above  recommendations  are  adopted 
and  paragraph  3  of  the  draft  treaty  on  non- 
proliferation  Is  strengthened  I  believe  our 
chances  for  success  In  non-proliferation  will 
be  Increased.  How^ever.  we  must  se.irch  for 
additional  ways  of  dtscoviraglng  non-nuclear 
nations  from  becoming  nuclear  powers  We 
m'jst  explore  ways  in  which  those  nations 
who  voluntarily  deny  themselves  i.uclear 
weapons  are  not  subject  to  nuclear  blackmail 
by  those  that  possess  these  weapons  Together 
with  other  nuclear  nations  including  the 
USSR  we  should  explore  possible  arrange- 
ments whereby  those  nations  who  place 
themselves  under  the  International  .Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system  and  who  do 
not  develop  nuclear  weapon  capability  will  be 
assisted  In  the  event  they  are  subject  to  nu- 
clear intimidation  by  others 

Also,  those  nations  which  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  who  are  technically 
ready,  the  Unltied  States  should  give  assist- 
ance in  developing  their  civilian  r.uclear 
capabilities 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  less 
willing  to  be  of  assistance  In  the  civil  uses 
of  atomic  energy  to  those  non-nuclear  na- 
tions who  are  not  willing  to  sign  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  or  place  all  their  civilian 
facilities  under  International  inspection. 

As  I  conclude.  I  fully  realize  that  the  name 
of  China  has  been  largely  missing  from  my 
remarks — -but  not  from  my  concern  For 
.=urely  we  cannot  rule  out  Peking  from  any 
discussions  on  world  disarmament  No  dis- 
armament agreement  win  have  real  effect 
unless  it  is  universal  in  scope— and  i>on-pro- 
llferatlon  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  such 
an  agreement  Not  that  we  haven't  made  ap- 
proaches to  Peking  in  the  past  We  have 
had  more  than  100  talks  with  Peking  on  se- 
rious subjects  Our  Warsaw  talks  as  late  as 
last  December  did  not  accomplish  much — 
and  future  talks  may  well  be  as  fruitless 

But  we  must  not  stop  trying  We  must 
not  stop  inviting.  Let  China  on  her  own 
demand  impossible  conditions  Let  ClUna  on 
her  own  stay  away  and  let  the  sting  cf  world 
opinion   be   on   her   and   not   on   us 

What  I  am  talking  about  today  is  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind — all  mankind  This  means 
Chinese.  Russian.  American  nnd.  indeed,  all 
the  i>eoples  of  the  world. 

Nations  do  not  have  to  love  one  nnother 
in  order  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  one 
another  and  no  nation — not  even  China — can 
afford  to  retreat  from  the  road  to  reason  if 
they  and  we  are  to  live  at  all. 

Nations  can  keep  their  individual  sover- 
eignty— they  can  pursue  a  rational  national 
purpose — and  yet  participate  in  international 
undertakings  for  food  and  health  and  eco- 
nomic help. 

It  would  not  serve  any  purpose  for  China — 
any  more  than   for  the  rest  of  us — to  pro- 
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moc«  s  world  towd  h«»iu>  *nd  happlne««— 
th«  well-being  of  their  own  people  too— and 
yet  hold  over  tu  people  the  ih*d<)w  of  atomic 
e«tlnctlon 

So  wherever  there  la  a  diaarmament  con- 
ference—wherever peac*  !a  the  topic  let 
China  be  invited  to  come  I  commend  the 
Dnite<l  Nation*  for  !U  bold  resolution  for  a 
World  Diaarmament  Conference  to  which  all 
nauona  would  be  invited  I  am  sure  that  that 
doee  not  mean  only  members  of  the  United 
Natlona  I  am  sure  it  ta  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude China  aa  well  That  would  all  be  for  the 
beat  and  t  trust  that  Ambaaaadnr  Goldberg 
meana  to  see  that  China  geta  the  challenge 
Let  every  diaarmament  conference  hold  an 
open  door  for  all  natlona  be  it  ;00  >r  18  na- 
tlona— whether  it  la  planned  for  19«T  or  for 
January  27  Let  ua  catch  a  second  breath  In 
our  effort*  jf  twenty  yearn 

Let    ua    have   some    of    the    pioneering   en- 
thualaam    of    Bernard    Baruch     let    'is    have 
some   of    the   initiative    if    Prealderit    Elsen- 
hower    let  ua  have  some  of  the  impetua  of 
President  Kennedy      and  iet  ua  have  some  of 
the  dedicated  drive    >f  Prealdent  Johnson 

We  shall  subacrtbe  to  the  Ave  principles  of 
policy  that  have  lifted  us  above  the  woes  ,irid 
wars  of  this  generation— though  today  we 
addreaa  ourselves  particularly  to  only  the  first 
two 

BulUUog  upon  the  strength  that  frrtifles 
our  commltmenu  as  a  nation  devoted  to 
peace-  we  shall  work  for  theme  nuclear  con- 
trols that  command  )ur  conscience  and  our 
conaclousness  of   national    =e<-urltv 

We  win  have  in  mind  an  old  formula  we 
learned  one  cold  January  day  on  this  Capitol 
Hlil 

We  shall   never   negotiate   through   fear 
but  we  shall   never  fear   to  negotiate  ' 


March  11,  1969 


March  11,  1969 
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APITtNDIX  -SlCNtnCANT       DaTES        IN        ATOMIC 

Weapons    Dkvklopmknt    *.vo    St  asrai  ent 
Test     Ban     *nd    Novpromferatk  ..v     Neco- 

■nATMNa 

OATES   or  CERTAIN    NrcLXAH    WEAPONS 
EXPLOSIONS 

July  18.  1945  First  US  nuclear  device 
test    Alamorgordo    V    Vfex 

August  8.  :945  Ptrst  itomlc  bomb  dropoed 
on  Hiroshima 

August  9.  1945  Second  atomic  bomb  drop- 
ped   in  Nagasaki 

August   2«     \M9     r.rst    Soviet   atomic   test 

Ocujber  }  1962  Pirst  nuclear  bomb  test 
by  the  United  Kingdom 

November  1  1952  Hydrogen  device  fired 
at   Enlwetok   by   United   States 

August  21  1953  First  hydrogen  device 
tested  by  U  3  3  R    detected  by  United  States 

February  13.  1960  First  French  atomic 
test 

October  IS.  1964    First  Chinese  jtomlc  test 

DATES     or     NEGOTtATIONS     ON     OlSCONTINr  ANCE 
or    NL-CLEAB    WEAPON    TEST^ 

J^ine  14.  1946  U3  prop.,.,«;  f„r  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energ>-  ,  Baruch 
plam 

June  19.  1946  USSR  propose*!  alternate 
plan  including  insistence  on  retention  of 
security  Council  veto  power  -ver  .»ny  con- 
trol system 

M&fch  34.  1967  Bermuda  declaration  - 
Joint  declaration  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  conduct  nuclear  tests 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  world  radiation 
from  rising  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  .evel  that  might  be  hazardous  to  cn- 
tlnue  to  announce  test  series  also  expressed 
willingness  to  announce  tesu  to  the  U  N  and 
permit  International  observation  !f  rhe 
C  3  3  R    would  do  the  same 

November  14.  1957  General  Assembly 
Resolution  1148  ^  XII  ■  Regulation  iimua- 
tlon,  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  ail  armaments,  conclusion  of  an 
International  convention  i  treaty  i  on  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  the  prohibitun 
of  atomic,   hydrogen,   and   other   weapons  of 


maaa  destruction  Among  lu  provisions,  this 
r««)lutlon  urged  the  Immediate  suspension 
of  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  with  prompt 
Installation  of  effective  International  con- 
trol including  inspection  posts  equipped 
with  appropriate  scientific  InstrumenU  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  the  .Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  other  points 
a*  required 

December  10.  1957  Soviet  proposal  that 
USSR  United  States  ,ind  United  Kingdom 
dlsconunue  all  tesU  as    .f  January  1     1958 

March  U  lajfl  I)e<-ree  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  concerning  the  discontinuance  of  So- 
viet atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  test 

April  2fl  :95B  {"resident  Elsenhower  by 
letter  to  Khrushchev  [tf^>posed  that  both  na- 
tlons  have  the  technical  experts  start  ui  work 
'n  the  practical  problems  involved  In  dis- 
armament particularly  w..rklng  toward  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  testing  President 
Elienhower  staled  I  reemphasize  that  these 
studies  .u-e  without  prejudice  t. j  our  respec- 
tive p<«iitlons  on  the  timing  and  Interde- 
pendence or  various  aspecU  of  disarmament  ■ 
May  9  :95«  letter  from  Khrushchev  ac- 
cepting Eisenhowers  pn.fH«al  of  April  28  to 
.'lave  fxf^rts  study  the  f^obiems  Involved  In 
an  agreement  on  the  ressailon  of  atomic  and 
hvdr..geri  weap^.ns  tests  as  far  as  inspection 
and  control  axe  i^jncerned 

July    1     195«     Conference  of   Experts  from 
the   West    (United    States     United   Kingdom 
Canada,    and    France)     and    East     (USSR 
Czecht«l(.vakla    Poland    (ind   Rumania)    met 
In  Cipne\a 

August  21  la.-ss  Conference  of  Exf>erta 
adopted  a  final  rep«.rt  lor  consideration  bv 
Oovernnienu  Conference  .f  Experts  recm- 
mendPtl  the  «.-. -ailed  Tieneva  Svstem  of 
deter' ing  nuclear  expl.jsions  This  system 
re<x>mmended  a  network  of  180  control 
points  It  should  be  noted  that  the  American 
representatives  .Jurlnu  this  inference  had 
taken  the  position  that  650  control  pcolnts 
would  be  necessary  to  have  ulequaie  protec- 
tion down  To  1  kUoton  rhmvigh  comj>romlse 
with  the  -Sovleu  they  .settled  on  the  180 
stations  but  then  had  to  point  out  the  weak- 
ness between  the  area  of  I  kUoton  and  5 
kllotcin-s 

August  22.  1958  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced that  baaed  on  the  Conference  of 
Experts-  report,  the  United  States  wa«  pre- 
pared to  neKOtlate  an  agreement  with  other 
nations  which  have  tested  nuclear  weapons 
for  suspension  ..f  nuclear  wea[Xjns  tents  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  con- 
trol system 

The  President  .iiso  indicated  that  the 
United  sutes  would  withhold  further  testing 
on  Its  part  of  atomic  and  hvrtrogen  weapons 
for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  unless  testing  is  resumed  by 
the  Soviet  Union 

October  HI.  1958  First  meeting  in  Geneva 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  -f 
Nuclear  Weapr^ns  Teats 

Noveimber  4  li)SH  (ienerul  Assembly  Reoo- 
.unon  1252  xni)  The  discontinuance  of 
atomic  .inrt  hvdPi{en  weiipons  tests  Among 
lU  prr.vlstons  this  resolution  urged  the 
parties  involved  In  the  test-ban  negoUatlons 
not  to  undertake  further  tetitlng  of  nuclear 
weai.w.n.s  while  these  negotiations  ure  in 
prowess  rt  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Creneva  Teat-Ban  Conference  would  be  suc- 
ceartul  .ind  lead  to  an  agreement  acceptable 
to  all  It  also  requested  the  parties  concerned 
to  report  to  -he  General  Assembly  the  agree- 
ment that  might  be  the  re.sult  -f  t.helr  nego- 
tiations, and  reqiiested  rhe  Secretary  Gen- 
enU  to  render  such  a-<isistance  and  provide 
such  services  as  might  be  asked  for  by  the 
conference  commencing  at  Oeneva  on  October 
31    1958 

November  7.  1958  President  Elsenhower 
announced  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
tected additional  testa  by  the  .Soviets  subse- 
quent   to   October    11     1958 

December  28.  1958  The  President  appoint- 
ed  a  panel   on  seismic   Improvement   to  re- 


view t«cbnlcai  problems  and  to  recommend 
methods  of  improving  aeUmlc  detection 

January  5.  1859  United  States  released 
data  showing  many  underground  tesU  could 
not  be  detected  by  Oeneva  experts  system 
recommended  In  1968  Indicated  Geneva  bvs- 
tern  applicable  at  20  klloton  rather  than  5 
klloton  threshold 

February  23.  1960  to  March  2.  1950:  Mac- 
mlllan  meeting  with  Khrushchev  During  th's 
meeting  Macmlllan  and  Khrushchev  dis- 
cussed the  establishment  of  quotas  for  num 
bers  of  onalte  Inspections  In  countries  where 
suspicious  events  have  taken  place 

April  13.  I960:  United  States  propo.sed 
phased  testing  ban  limited  In  first  phase  o 
atmospheric  tests  below  50  kilometers  with 
simplified  control  system.  If  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  insist  on  veto  for  onsite 
inspections 

April  23.  1959:  SovieU  reject  US  proposal 
to  stop  only  atmospheric  tests  and  said  nun-. 
erous  onsite  Inspections  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  complete  ban 

June  22,  1050  to  July  10.  1959:  Technical 
Working  Group  No  I  met  In  Geneva  to  study 
hlgh-altltude  detection  problems  On  Ji-  v 
10  Geneva  Technical  Working  Group  I  pr'. 
posed  establishment  of  -svstem  of  earth  .sav  . 
lltes  and  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment  at  control  posts  to  detect  hlgh-altltude 
explosions 

August  26.  1959  United  States  extended 
unilateral  suspjenslon  to  end  of  1959 

August  27.  1959  United  Kingdom  said  I' 
would  not  resume  tests  as  long  as  Gene-,  i 
negotiations  showed  prospect  of  success 

August  28  1959  USSR  pledged  not  -o 
resume  tesung  unless  Western  Powers  did  <o 
November  21.  1959  General  Aaemblv  Re-^- 
olutlon  1402  (XIV)  suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests  Among  its  pro-l- 
slons  this  resolution  expressed  the  hope  th  it 
the  countries  Involved  In  the  test-ban  nee  - 
tlatlona  at  Geneva  would  Intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  an  agreement  at  an  early  da'^■ 
It  further  urged  the  countries  concerned  n 
these  negotiations  to  continue  their  volu.- 
tary  ban  on  testing  nuclear  weapons;  It  al- 
so requested  the  countries  concerned  to  'c- 
port  to  the  General  Assembly  the  results  J 
their  negouatlons 

November  25.  1959:  Technical  Worki-ig 
Group  II  met  in  Oeneva  with  the  Soviets 
and  the  British  This  group  met  to  con- 
sider data  from  the  Hardtack  series  of  n  i- 
clear  explosions  and  the  findings  of  the 
Berkner  Panel  On  December  18.  1959  r 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  held  by  Tech- 
nical Working  Group  II.  US  members  f 
Oeneva  Technical  Working  Group  II  re- 
ported that  a  large  number  of  seismic  events 
could  not  be  Identified  without  on-site  in- 
spection, even  with  Improved  technique 
The  Soviet  members  of  Geneva  Technical 
Working  Group  II  disagreed  with  US 
finding 

December  29.  1959  United  SUtes  .said  :• 
was  free  to  resume  testing  after  end  of  1939 
but  would  not  do  so  without  giving  ad- 
vance notice 

Pebrviary  11.  i960  United  States  proposed 
phased  agreement,  first  phase  to  provide  :  r 
cessation  uf  tesu  in  atmosphere,  oceans,  anri 
outer  space,  to  greatest  height  that  could 
be  etTectlvely  controlled:  underground  tests 
above  4  75  seismic  magnitude  (estimated  bv 
United  States  to  equal  explosion  of  about  20 
kilotocs)  would  also  be  covered:  the  4  75 
threshold  would  be  lowered  as  capabilities  ■  f 
detection  system  were  Improved.  20  or  30  per- 
cent of  unidentified  seismic  events  above 
threshold  should  be  Inspected.  U.S.  experts 
estimated  that  this  would  mean  about  20  in- 
spections per  year  In  USSR 

March  19,  1960  Soviets  offered  to  Include 
treaty  on  cessation  of  tests,  together  with 
moratorium  on  underground  tests  bel.  w 
magnitude  4  75.  and  to  agree  to  Joint  research 
program  on  understanding  that  weapons  tests 
would  be  halted  during  program. 
March  29.  1960:  United  States  and  United 


Kingdom  said  they  would  agree  to  voluntary 
moratorium  on  underground  weapons  testa 
below  magnitude  4.7S  after  treaty  was  signed 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  coordinated 
research  program. 

December  20,  1960:  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1577  (KV)  :  Suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests.  This  resolution 
urges  the  countries  Involved  in  the  Geneva 
test-ban  negotiations  to  seek  a  solution  for 
the  few  remaining  questions  so  that  a  test- 
ban  agreement  could  be  achieved  at  an  early 
date:  It  further  virges  the  countries  concerned 
in  these  negotiations  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent voluntary  suspension  of  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weap>ons:  it  also  requests  the  coun- 
tries concerned  to  report  the  results  of  their 
negotiations  to  the  Disarmament  Conunls- 
slon  and  the  General  Assembly. 

March  21,  1961:  First  meeting  under  the 
;iew  administration  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
lerence  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Tests  US.  proposal  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Arthur  H.  Dean,  Soviet  Union  In- 
troduced  Its   troika   proposal   on   this  date. 

April  18,  1961:  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  Introduced  draft  treaty  to  the 
Oeneva  Conference. 

May  5.  1961 :  Statement  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  the  Oeneva  test-ban  negotiations 
made  at  his  news  conference.  Mention  la 
made  of  the  new  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  proposals  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  troika  proposal  by  Russia. 

June  4,  1961:  Khrushchev  delivers  Soviet 
ulde-memolre  concerning  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  tests  to  President  Kennedy 
at  Vienna  Insists  the  question  of  control 
hinges  on  Western  Powers  accepting  pro- 
posals on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

June  6,  1961:  Kennedy  reports  to  Amerl- 
I  :tn  people  on  his  Vienna  talks  with  Khru- 
.'Sichev 

June  6.  1961:  Khrushchev  reports  to  Rus- 
sian people  on  his  talks  with  President  Ken- 
nedy. (Taas  report)  topics  covered:  General 
and  complete  disarmament,  banning  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  cessation  of  tests,  question 
of  control.  Hammarskjold,  the  German 
question  (peace  treaty). 

June  17,  1961:  U.8.  aide-memoire  to  So- 
viet Russia  concerning  Geneva  test-ban  ne- 
gotiations. Repeated  new  proposals  offered  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
on  March  21,  1961. 

June  28,  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces appointment  of  Committee  of  Sci- 
entific Experts  to  advise  him  on  test-ban 
problem. 

July  5,  1961:  Soviet  note  replying  to  U.S. 
note  of  June  17.  1961.  concerning  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Says  Soviet 
proposals  have  been  distorted.  Brings  up 
again  supervision  of  inspection  and  control 
by  equal  representatives  of  three  basic 
groups:  Socialist  states,  capitalist  states  in 
Western  military  bloc,  and  neutral  states 
•  troika). 

July  15,  1961:  U.S.  note  to  Soviet  Union 
referring  to  the  Soviet  note  of  July  5,  1961, 
(  n  the  Geneva  test-ban  negotiations.  Says 
Soviet  note  contains  a  multitude  of  Irrele- 
vant and  unwarranted  comments.  Confines 
ii-s  reply  to  the  central  issue:  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  to  reach  an  accord  which 
would  halt  nuclear  tests  under  effective  in- 
ternational control? 

July  15,  1961:  United  SUtes  and  United 
Kingdom  request  to  United  Nations  to  place 
on  the  agenda  of  the  16th  General  Aasembly 
an  Item  entitled  "The  Urgent  Need  for  a 
Treaty  To  Ban  Nuclear  Weapons  Test*  Un- 
der   Effective    International    Control." 

July  20.  1961:  President  announces  mem- 
bership of  nuclear  test  study  group. 

August  10.  1961:  President  announces  he 
has  reviewed  report  of  Scientific  Committee 
and  is  sending  Ambassador  Dean  back  to  Oe- 
neva. 

August  30,  1961:  Soviets  announce  plans 
to  resume  nuclear  testing.  Among  the  res- 


Bona  clt«d  by  the  Soviets  for  taking  this  step 
were  tb«  turn-down  of  the  troika  proposal, 
the  nuclear  tests  carried  out  by  the  French 
beginning  February  13.  1960,  and  the  Berlin 
situation. 

August  30,  1061:  White  House  statement 
on  the  Soviet's  announcement  that  they 
planned  to  resume  nuclear  testing.  This 
statement  expressed  concern  and  resentment 
in  regard  to  the  Soviet  decision  to  resume 
nuclear  testing.  It  added  that  the  Soviet  de- 
cision presented  a  threat  to  the  entire  world. 
It  denounced  the  Soviet  pretext  for  resump- 
tion of  weapons  testing  by  mentioning  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  was  created  by  the  Soviets 
themselves.  It  also  mentioned  that  the  So- 
viet Union  bears  heavy  responsibility  before 
all  humanity  for  this  decision  which  was 
made  In  complete  disregard  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  concluded  by  announcing  that 
Ambassador  Arthur  Dean  was  being  recalled 
Immediately  from  his  p>ost  as  chief  negotia- 
tor at  the  nuclear  test-ban  meetings. 

September  1,  1961-November  4,  1961:  The 
Soviet  Union  conducted  a  .series  of  approxi- 
mately 50  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  with  a 
total  yield  of  about  120  megatons.  The  tests 
were  conducted  at  three  different  locations 
in  the  Soviet  Union:  Semlpalatlnsk,  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  east  of  Stalingrad.  The  series 
was  highlighted  by  a  55-60  megaton  detona- 
tion on  October  31.  1961,  despite  a  resolution 
adopted  October  27,  1961.  by  the  United  Na- 
tions appealing  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  refrain 
from  carrying  out  their  stated  intention  to 
explode  a  device  of  this  yield. 

September  3,  1961:  President  Kennedy,  in 
a  Joint  statement  with  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan,  proposed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  immediately  to  discontinuing 
testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  note  suggested  that  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.  representa- 
tives meet  In  Geneva  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 9  to  record  the  agreement  to  cease  nu- 
clear testing  In  the  atmosphere  and  report  it 
to  the  United  Nations. 

September  5,  1961:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  re- 
sume nuclear  testing.  He  ordered  the  tests 
carried  out  In  the  laboratory  and  under- 
ground "with  no  fallout."  This  decision  was 
made  after  the  Soviets  set  off  their  third 
nuclear  test  in  the  atmosphere  In  5  days. 
President  Kennedy,  in  referring  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-MacmlUan  statement  of  September  3 
on  banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, said  the  offer  remains  open  until  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961. 

September  15,  1961:  The  United  States 
detonates  its  first  underground  nuclear  de- 
vice since  the  end  of  the  test  moratorium 
at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

November  2,  1961:  The  President  an- 
nounces that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
win  be  to  pr(3ceed  in  developing  nuclear 
weapons  to  maintain  a  superior  capability  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  against  any 
aggressor.  This  statement  Indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  make  necessary  prepara- 
tions in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  test 
In  the  atmosphere. 

December  22,  1961:  A  Joint  communique 
was  Issued  by  President  Kennedy  and  F*rime 
Minister  Macmlllan  following  a  2-day  meet- 
ing In  Bermuda.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  "as  a  matter  of  prudent  planning 
for  the  future,  that  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion (to  resume  atmospheric  testing]  prepa- 
rations should  be  made  for  atmospheric  test- 
ing to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
terrent." 

January  29,  1962:  Geneva  Conference  on 
the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weap>ons  Tests 
breaks  up  at  the  353d  meeting.  The  United 
States  proposed  an  adjournment,  and  Soviet 
negotiator  Tsarapkln  said,  "This  Is  the  end." 

February  7,  1962:  President  Kennedy  and 
British  Prime  Minister  MacMlUan  said  they 
have  proposed  to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
that  another  "supreme  effort"  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear  arms   race   be   made   by   raising   next 


month's  18-nation  general  disarmament  con- 
ference to  the  foreign  ministers'  level. 

February  14,  1962:  President  Kennedy 
urged  Premier  Khrushchev  not  to  press  his 
prop>osal  for  an  18-nation  summit  meeting  on 
disarmament.  However,  he  assured  the  Soviet 
leader  that  he  was  ready  to  participate  "at 
any  stage  of  the  conference  when  it  appears 
that  such  participation  could  positively  af- 
fect the  chances  of  success." 

February  21,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
plied to  President  Kennedy's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14  still  insisting  on  a  summit  confer- 
ence on  disarmament. 

February  24,  1962:  Letter  from  President 
Kennedy  to  Premier  Khrushchev.  President 
Kennedy  replied  to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
letter  of  February  21,  1962,  stressing  that 
heads-of-state  participation  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  should  be  reserved  until  a  later 
stage  in  the  negotiations  after  preliminary 
agreements  have  been  reached  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  level 

March  2,  1962:  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  a  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  in  late 
April  unless  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  before 
then  to  an  "ironclad"  treaty  banning  all  tests. 
The  President  held  out  to  Khrushchev  the 
promise  of  a  summit  conference  at  which 
such  a  treaty  could  be  signed,  and  also  said 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  would  be  offered 
by  the  West  at  the  disarmament  conference 
opening  In  Geneva  on  March  14.  1962. 

March  4.  1962:  The  Soviet  Government 
sent  the  United  States  a  message  delivered  to 
the  State  Department  advising  that  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  would  go  to  Geneva.  The 
Kremlin  message  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  Khrushchev  had  "reluctantly"  accepted 
the  Foreign  Minister  proposal. 

March  14.  1962:  17-nation  disarmament 
conference  opened  in  Geneva.  (Originally  18- 
natlon  conference,  but  France  did  not  at- 
tend). 

March  15.  1962:  The  United  States,  during 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  clearly 
indicated  its  willingness  to  drop  the  4.75 
threshold  and  to  make  the  test  ban  treaty, 
from  the  outset,  complete  in  its  coverage  by 
banning  all  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  underground,  and  in  the  oceans.  The 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  proposal 
indicated  an  unwillingness  on  their  part  to 
accept  a  treaty  with  or  without  the  U.S.  pro- 
posed amendment. 

March  16.  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced that  Soviet  scientists  had  developed 
a  "global  rocket"  Invulnerable  to  antlmlssll* 
weapons  and  that  it  rendered  obsolete  the 
early  warning  system  of  the  United  States. 

April  10.  1962:  The  White  House  released 
a  Joint  United  States-United  Kingdom  state- 
ment on  nuclear  testing  appealing  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  agree  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
with  adequate  safeguards  including  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  verification.  This  state- 
ment indicated  that  if  such  an  agreement 
was  not  successful  then  the  test  series  sched- 
uled by  the  United  States  for  the  latter  part 
of  April  would  go  forward. 

April  10.  1962:  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
added  a  personal  message  to  the  Joint  Anglo- 
American  note  to  Premier  Khrushchev  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  asking  him  to  accept  an 
inspection  procedure  and  "fill  all  the  peoples 
of    the    world    with   a    new   sense    of    hope." 

April  12,  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
jects the  Kennedy-Macmillan  Joint  statement 
on  nuclear  testing. 

April  16,  1962:  Eight  neutral  nations  ap- 
pealed to  the  nuclear  powers  to  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  prohibit- 
ing nuclear  weapons  testing  for  all  time. 
They  suggested  establishing  a  system  for 
continuous  observation  and  control  on  a  sci- 
entiflc  and  nonpolltical  basis,  built  on  exist- 
ing national  network  of  observation  p>06ts. 
April  18,  1962:  United  States  offered  a 
three-stage  plan  for  disarmament,  having 
as  its  goals  general  snd  complete  disarma- 
ment and  gradual  replacement  of  the  armed 
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power  of  single  nations  by  a  strengthened 
United  Natlonj  The  disarming  process  would 
be  balanced  to  prevent  any  state  from  gain- 
ing a  military  advantage,  iind  compliance 
with  all  obligations  would  b«  effectively 
verified 

\prll  22  1962  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  In  sMmmarv--»nalysls  of  1961  Vela 
hearing  reports  that  nearly  3  years  of  re- 
search had  broiight  no  material  progress  to- 
ward an  effective  meth'xl  of  delecting  clan- 
destine underground  rests 

April  23  1963  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
m  the  atmosphere  This  test  was  of  an  inter- 
mediate yield  from  a  plane  near  Christ- 
mas Island  The  President  approved  rhe  re- 
sumption Dn  nuclear  testing  after  repeated 
unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  United  States 
to  get  the  USSR  to  agree  to  a  r;uo!ear 
test  ban  treaty  with  adequate  safegu.irds 
April  id.  1962  Secretary  of  state  Husk 
Justified  the  new  series  of  tests  on  the  b.isis 
of  refusal  uf  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  the 
kind  if  international  verlfl.-atlon  necessary 
for  a  rest-ban  agreement  The  Secretary  of 
State  referred  lo  President  Kennedy's  address 
of  March  2  in  which  he  se*  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  a  certain  number  if  'eats  would 
be  necessary  in  the  tbsence  f  ,in  interna- 
rional  Agreement  banning  nuclear  tests  with 
■dequat*  assurances,  ,ind  secondly  that  It 
>«  a  ma^or  objective  of  American  policy  to 
bring  in  end  to  testing  Immediately  and 
permanently  when  we  were  assured  rhat  test- 
ing hid  been  abolished 

Mav  1  1962  Prance  conducts  underground 
explosion  of  nuclear  device  in  Algerian  Sa- 
hara 

Mav  2,  1962  Disarmament  talks  were  re- 
sumed at  Geneva  British  Minister  of  state 
Joseph  Oodber  said  USSR  must  change 
Its  attltix** -vaward  verification  measures  If 
the  world  is  to  have  general  .ind  complete 
disarmament 

May  16  1962  Premier  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed USSR  determination  to  test  He 
based  his  decision  on  rhe  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  resumed  testing  in  the 
Pacific 

June  14,  1962  The  Eighteen  Nation  Dls- 
trmament  Conference  '  recesses 

July  12.  1962  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  reports  that  the  preliminary  Vela  re- 
sults, released  by  the  Defense  Department 
on  July  7.  offer  some  promising  signs  for  de- 
tecting ind  Identifying  nuclear  teats  but 
emphasized  the  new  findings  cannot  be  con- 
sidered .i  substitute  for  c-ontroi  posts  or  on- 
site  inspections. 

July  13  1962:  Soviet  Union  served  offlclal 
notice  that  it  claima  the  right  to  be  the  last 
nation  to  carry  out  nuclear  weapon  tests 

July  16,  1962  The  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  reconvenes  in  Cieneva  The 
United  States  proposes  discussion  of  scien- 
tific findings,  particularly  from  Project  Vela 
July  21  1962  The  Soviet  Government  nn- 
nounces  its  decision  to  resume  nuclear  tests 
August  1.  1962  President  Kennedy  stated 
at  his  news  conference  that  on  the  basis  of 
recent  technical  assessments,  the  United 
States  can  work  toward  an  InternatlonaKy 
supervised  system  of  detection  ajid  verifica- 
tion for  underground  testing  which  win  be 
simpler  ind  more  economical  than  the  sys- 
tem which  was  contained  In  the  treaty 
which  we  ta.bled  In  Geneva  In  April  1961  He 
emphasized  that  these  new  assessments  do 
not  affect  the  requirement  that  any  system 
must  include  provision  for  on-site  inspection 
of  unidentified  underground  events 

August  5  1962  The  Soviet  Union  deto- 
nates a  nuclear  explosion  la  the  atmosphere 
In  the  order  of  magnitude  of  30  megatons 
This  Is  the  first  of  some  40  tests,  continuing 
until  December  25 


Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
now  composed  jf  17  nations  Prance,  .in  orig- 
inal member,  withdrew  it  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference. 


August  8  1963  US  Delegate  Dean  pro- 
posed reducing  the  number  of  control  poets 
to  something  like  80 — a  reduction  of  more 
than  half  He  ciffered  this  concession  In  view 
of  his  contention  that  detecting  devices  have 
gone  iihead  rapidly  Thus  our  techniques 
for  detecting  sneak  t^sts  are  much  better 

August  9  lM-2  Ambassjulor  Dean  formally 
introduces  a  new  priip<:)Kal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test-ban  treatv  based  on  a  worldwide 
network  of  internationally  supervised  na- 
tionally manned  control  posts  Provided  the 
Soviets  agree  to  the  ;jrlnclp:e  of  obligatory 
on-site  inspectliin.  the  numbers  if  control 
posts  and  un-slte  Inspections  would  be  sub- 
stantUKv  reduced  from  previous  US  pro- 
fiosals  Ambassador  Zorln  Immediately  re- 
jects  the   new    proposal 

August  20  1962  The  USSR  rejected 
prop<»als  for  a  partial  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  The  Idea  of  a  half-way  treaty  was 
adv.mced  by  Brazil  Sweden  ,ind  Italy  The 
profxjsed  treaty  would  stop  atmospheric  tests 
immediately  to  ease  fallout  dangers 

August  27  1962  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  nffered  the  Soviet  Union  the 
choice  of  .in  Internationally  inspected  total 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  an  un- 
inspected limited  ban  The  limited  ban  would 
cover  "ests  In  'he  atmosphere  In  space  and 
underwater  pending  further  negotiations  for 
a  treaty  to  Include  underground  tests,  rhe 
most  difficult  to  Identify 

August  29.  1962  The  USSR  submitted  to 
the  disarmament  conference  a  formula  fur 
halting  nuclear  weapons  tests  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  repeatedly 
termed  unacceptable  because  of  Inadequate 
guarantees  and  safeguards  for  inspection  of 
suspicious  events 

August  29.  1962  President  Kennedv  wel- 
comed a  Soviet  propocal  that  all  nuclear 
testing  ceaae  by  January  1  But  he  reiterated 
the  western  position  that  an  enforceable 
treaty,  complete  with  Inspection  provi.sions. 
be  signed  first 

September  7  1962  The  18-Natlon  Disarm- 
ament Conference  recesses  but  the  Test  Ban 
Subcommittee  remains  in  session 

October  24.  1962  At  the  United  Nations. 
Brazil  propciees  denuclearization  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  which  would  include  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  these  conti- 
nents 

November  4.  1962  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounces the  end  of  the  current  series  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests,  but  states  that 
underground  tests  win  be  continued  in  Ne- 
vada The  last  atmospheric  detonation  was 
November  4    1962 

November  6  1962  The  General  Assembly 
adopts  a  two-part  resolution  on  nuclear  tests 
Part  lAi  sponsored  by  37  powers  and  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  >if  75  to  0  with  21  absten- 
tions, calls  for  the  cessation  of  testing  bv 
January  1.  1963.  and  an  Interim  arrangement 
with  certain  assurances  if  no  final  agreement 
Is  achieved  by  that  date  Part  i  B)  sponsored 
by  the  United  Sutes  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  approved  by  a  vote  of  51  to  10  with 
JO  abstentions  virges  the  early  conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with  effective 
International  verification.  The  United  States 
and  the  USSR  abstain  on  part  lAi  and 
the  USSR  opposes  part  i  B 

November  13.  1962  At  Cieneva.  Ambassador 
Tsarapkln  suggests  that  unmanned  seismic 
stations  be  employed  as  an  addition  to  exist- 
ing national  detecting  staUons  to  monitor  a 
test  ban 

November  26.  1962  The  18-Natlon  Disarm-- 
ament  Conference  reconvenes  for  the  third 
session 

November  28.  1962  In  an  attempt  to  ena 
the  deadlock  at  Geneva,  Swedish  Delegate 
Rolf  Edberg  proposed  a  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  tests  while  an  International  group  of 
scientists  works  out  underground  control 
methixls  satisfactory  to  both  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union 

December   3.    1962      The    USSR     rejected 


the  proposal  for  setting  up  a  nuclear  test  ban 
put  forth  by  the  Indian-Swedish  delegationf 
December  4.  1963  The  Soviet  Union  told 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  as 
long  as  they  inslsteid  on  on-site  inspection 
there  would  '  never  be  any  agreement "  to  end 
nuclear  testing  Joseph  B  Godber  of  Britiiin 
declared  the  dismissal  of  the  neutralist  efforts 
ui  break  the  test  ban  stalemate  was  "not  the 
action  of  a  responsible  government  " 

December  4  1962  Arthur  H  Dean  told  the 
Soviet  Union  that  unmanned  seismic  st.i- 
tloriA— the  so-called  "black  boxes" — cannut 
serve  as  a  sole  guardian  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban 

December  10  1962  In  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference.  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kln formally  proposes  the  establishment  .  ; 
two  or  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  < n 
the  territories  of  states  possessing  nuclear 
weafKins  Lix-ations  by  /.ones  for  those  to  be 
placed  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  named  This 
proposal  Is  conditioned  on  the  abandonment 
by  the  West  of  Its  Insistence  on  International 
control  and  obligatory  on-site  inspection 

December  19  1962  Premier  Khrushchev  m 
a  letter  to  President  Kennedy,  states  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  prepared  to  accept  two 
or  three  on-site  inspections  per  year  on  So- 
viet terrltorv  In  addition,  he  says  there 
could  be  three  unmanned  seismic  stations  on 
Soviet  territory  The  final  location  of  the 
stations  Is  left  open 

December  20  1962  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  recesses 

December  28,  1962  President  Kennedv  ;n 
reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  indicates  en- 
couragement that  the  Soviets  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  on-site  Inspection,  but 
states  that  the  figure  of  "two  or  three"  on- 
site  Inspections  is  not  sufficient,  nor  are 
three  unmanned  seismic  stations  He  denus 
that  the  United  States  offered  to  agree  ■  :i 
three  inspections  The  United  States  has  re- 
duced number  of  on-site  lnsf>ectlons  to  8 
to  10 

January  4.  1963  Arthur  H  Dean  announced 
that  he  had  submitted  his  resignation  un 
December  27,  1962.  as  Chief  US  negotiator 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva 

January  7  1963:  In  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy.  In  further  exchange  on  the  subjec 
of  on-site  inspection.  Premier  Khrushchev 
holds  to  his  contention  that  an  annual  quot.i 
of  two  or  three  Inspections  Is  sufficient  He 
emphasizes  that  he  considers  agreement  m 
principle  a  great  unilateral  concession,  and 
he  agrees  to  further  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tions between  United  States  and  U.S.S  R 
representatives 

January  14  1963  United  States  and  So- 
viet representatives  meet  In  New  York  The 
United  States  is  represented  bv  William  C 
Foster.  Director  of  the  U  S  Arms  Control  ;inct 
Disarmament  Agency;  and  the  USSR  is 
represented  by  N  T  Fedorenko.  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  UN  and  S  K  Tsarapkln 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  Discussions 
continue  in  New  York  until  Januarv  22  when 
they  are  moved  to  Washington 

January  26.  1963  President  Kennedy  or- 
ders that  preparations  for  underground  test- 
ing In  Nevada  be  suspended  In  the  hope  that 
the  Western-Soviet  discussions  presently  tak- 
ing place  In  New  York  and  Washington  would 
materially  enhance  the  prospects  for  an 
effective  agreement  <  n  a  test  ban 

February  1  1963  The  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. DC.  discussions  on  a  test  ban  are 
slated  to  be  taken  up  at  the  18-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  scheduled  to  be 
resumed  on  February  12  In  a  press  confer- 
ence. Secretary  of  State  Rusk  expressed  the 
dlsapt^olntment  of  the  United  States  that  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  appeared  to  have 
hardened  Into  a  take-lt-or-leave  It"  at- 
titude on  their  offer  for  two  or  three  on-site 
inspections  per  year  The  Secretary  states 
•  *  •  the  Idea  of  on-site  Inspection  Is  not 
simply  a  political  question  Involving  the  ac- 
ceptance of  on-site   Inspection   in   principle. 
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but  Is  the  practical  problem  of  establishing 
arrangements  which  In  fact  do  provide  as- 
surance that  agreements  are  being  complied 
with." 

February  i.  1968:  President  Kennedy  or- 
ders resumption  of  the  preparations  for  un- 
derground  testing   In    Nevada. 

February  8.  1963:  The  scheduled  series  of 
underground  tests  Is  begun  in  Nevada. 

February  12.  1963:  The  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  reconvenes  at  Oeneva. 

February  22,  1963:  The  ACDA  announces 
in  Washington  that  the  United  States  Is  wil- 
ling to  consider  possible  acceptance  of  seven 
on-site  Inspections,  providing  the  modalities 
of  Inspection  can  be  agreed  upon. 

February  28,  1963:  In  a  Moscow  election 
meeting  speech,  Premier  Khrushchev  reaf- 
firms his  refusal  to  consider  anything  but 
three  on-site  Inspections  per  year. 

April  1.  1963:  The  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  delegations  table  a  memo- 
randum of  position  concerning  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  This  memorandum 
sums  up  the  Western  position  on  general 
principles  of  agreement,  on-site  Inspection 
and  automatic  seismic  station  arrangements, 
and  includes  specific  proposals  submitted  to 
date 

Aug.  5,  1963:  Umlted  test  ban  treaty  is 
signed  In  Moscow 

Aug.  31.  1963:  "Hotline"  teletype  system 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  becomes 
operational 

Oct  7.  1963:  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  signs  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty 

Oct  10.  1963-  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
enters  Into  force 

Dec.  31.  1963  Premier  Khrushchev  calls 
on  all  states  to  conclude  an  International 
agreement  "for  the  renunciation  by  the 
states  of  the  use  of  force  for  the  settlement 
of  territorial  disputes  and  boundary  ques- 
tions." 

Jan.  8.  1964:  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Johnson  announces  that 
i'.S.  production  of  enriched  uranium  will  be 
reduced  by  25  percent  and  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  close  down  4  of  its 
'.4  reactors  producing  plutonlum  for  weap- 
ons. The  President  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  similar  steps. 

Jan  18.  1964:  President  Johnson,  In  his 
reply  to  Premier  Khrushchev's  letter  of  De- 
cember 31.  1963,  appeals  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  support  concrete  steps  to  strengthen 
peace,  by  urging  that  both  nations  present 
new  proposals  at  Geneva  on  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  cessation 
■if  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  uses,  the  transfer  of  large  amounts 
■  f  fissionable  materials  to  peaceful  uses,  the 
jirohlbltlon  of  all  nuclear  tests,  limitations 
I  in  nuclear  weapons  systems,  reduction  of  the 
risk  of  war  by  accident  or  design,  and  prog- 
ress toward  general  disarmament. 

Jan.  21.  1964:  The  Eighteen  NaUon  DU- 
•rmament  Committee  (ENDC)  reconvenes  In 
Geneva. 

In  a  message  to  the  ENDC,  President  John- 
son submitted  proposals  designed  to:  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  force,  achieve  a  verified 
freeze  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  achieve  a 
'.  enfied  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  weap- 
ons, reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  war  and 
surprise  attack,  and  halt  the  spread  of 
atomic  weapons. 

\pT.  20,  1964:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounces that  he  has  ordered  "a  further  sub- 
stantial reduction"  In  the  production  of  en- 
riched uranium.  Combined  with  the  reduc- 
tion announced  last  January,  the  overall  re- 
iluctlon  In  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  will  be  40  percent  over  a  four  year 
period 

Premier  Khrushchev  announces  discon- 
tinuance of  the  construction  of  two  new 
reactors  for  the  production  of  plutonlum 
and  that  the  production  of  uranluin-235 
would  be  substantially  reduced  over  the  next 


several  years.  (On  November  24,  1965,  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries  regarding  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's statement  of  April  20,  1964,  the  AEC 
stated  "there  Is  no  evidence  to  confirm  that 
the  Soviets  have  indeed  done  what  they 
stated  they  would  do.") 

Apr.  21,  1964:  Prime  Minister  Douglas- 
Home  announces  that  U.K.  production  of 
military  plutonlum  will  gradually  be  ter- 
minated. 

Apr.  28,  1964:  The  ENDC  recesses. 

June  9,  1964:  The  ENDC  reconvenes. 

June  11,  1964:  The  IAEA  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors approves  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Agency  whereby  four 
U.S.  reactors  will  be  placed  under  Agency 
safeguards  against  diversion  to  non-peaceful 
ends. 

June  25,  1964:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  presents  a  plan  to  provide  verification 
for  a  cutoff  In  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons. 

Aug.  27,  1964:  At  the  ENE>C  the  Indian 
representative  states  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  this  country  use  Its  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities for  non-peaceful  purposes. 

Sept.  17,  1964:  The  ENDC  adjourns. 

Oct.  16,  1964:  Communist  China  explodes 
its  first  atom  bomb. 

Oct.  24,  1964:  The  Chairman  of  India's 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  states  that  India 
might  be  compelled  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  unless  some  Important  and  tangible 
steps  are  made  toward  general  disarmament. 

Nov.  1.  1964:  The  White  House  announces 
that  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatrlc  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  to  head  a  special  panel  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Dec.  8,  1964:  Following  their  Washington 
Conference,  President  Johnson  and  U  K. 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  issued  a  communique 
In  which  they  express  agreement  on  the  ur- 
gency of  a  world-wide  effort  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Dec.  30,  1964:  In  a  New  Years  greeting  to 
Premier  Kosygln,  President  Johnson  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  practical  agreements 
can  be  reached  soon  In  the  area  of  arms 
control. 

Jan.  19,  1965:  AEC  announces  that  the 
United  States  has  detected  venting  from  the 
Soviet  underground  test  of  January  15. 

Jan.  26,  1965:  In  a  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ACDA  Di- 
rector Foster  states  that  the  Soviet  test  of 
January  15  may  have  been  a  technical  vio- 
lation of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Feb.  15,  1965:  AEC  announces  It  \vlll  fur- 
ther reduce  the  rate  of  production  of  en- 
riched uranium.  The  new  reduction  will  be 
gradually  carried  out  from  1966  to  1969. 

May  14,  1965:  Communist  China  explodes 
Its  second  atomic  bomb. 

May  17,  1965:  In  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, ACDA  Director  Foster  suggests  a 
broad  program  of  measures  to  halt  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

July  27,  1965:  ENDC  convenes  at  Geneva. 
In  a  message  to  the  delegates,  President  John- 
son states  that  the  American  delegation  is 
instructed  to  seek  "agreements  that  will 
limit  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  make  U  possible  for  all  countries  to  re- 
frain without  fear  from  entering  the  nuclear 
arms  race;"  "effective  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems.  .  .  ;" 
and  a  "truly  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty." 

Aug.  8,  1965 :  Pope  Paul  'VI  urges  mankind 
to  renounce  forever  use  of  atomic  weapons 
and  prays  that  men  will  "no  longer  place 
their  trust,  their  calculations,  and  their 
prestige  In  such  fatta  and  dishonoring 
weapons." 

Aug.  17,  1965:  At  the  ENDC,  the  United 
States  presents  a  draft  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

Aug.  31,  1965:  At  the  ENDC  the  Soviet 
Union  rejects  the  U.S.  draft  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  of  August  17. 

Sept.    16.    1965:    The    Conference    of   the 


Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(ENDC I  adjourns  following  the  conclusion 
of  Its  234th  plenary  meeting. 

Sept.  23,  1965:  In  a  speech  at  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Goldberg  stresses  that 
the  first  priority  towards  the  goal  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  "must  be 
given  to  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons   .  ." 

Sept.  24.  1965:  Soviet  draft  treaty  on  non- 
proliferation  presented  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

Oct  17,  1965:  William  Foster.  Director. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  in 
a  speech  at  the  United  Nations  calls  for  the 
resumption    of    the    ENDC    at    Geneva. 

Nov  25.  1965:  At  the  United  Nations  26 
nations  present  a  draft  resolution  on  the 
"urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  tests."  This  draft  resolution 
was  subsequently  sponsored  by  9  other 
nations. 

Dec.  3.  1965:  The  35-nation  draft  resolu- 
tion of  November  25.  1965  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  92  to  1  with 
14  abstentions.  Albania  votes  against  the 
resolution.  The  following  countries  abstain: 
Algeria,  Bulgaria.  Byelorussia.  S.S.R.  Congo, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France.  Guinea.  Hun- 
gary. Mauritania,  Mongolia.  Poland.  Ukrain- 
ian, S.S.R. ,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dec.  28,  1965:  Ambassador-at-Large  Averell 
Harriman  leaves  Washington  to  visit  Eastern 
Europe  on  a  peace  mission  for  President 
Johnson 

Jan.  27.  1966;  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  is  scheduled  to  reconvene  In 
Geneva. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi"esident,  follow- 
ing that  speech,  in  which  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  179,  that  resolution 
was  favorably  reported  both  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  passed 
in  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  vote  was  84  to  nothing. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  heeded  my  ad- 
vice, and  worked  out  an  article  that  was 
virtually  identical  with  the  one  I  had 
suggested.  But  disagreement  then  arose 
among  some  nations,  including  our  al- 
lies, with  respect  to  the  article. 

The  disagreement  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  already  two  excel- 
lent, well-established  international  safe- 
guards systems — that  of  Euratom  and 
that  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  An  impasse  developed  as  to  how 
to  work  out  the  relationship  between  the 
two. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  March  9.  1967,  I  recognized  the  im- 
passe that  had  developed  on  this  point. 
I  recommended  that  an  arrangement  be 
proposed  whereby  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  enter  into 
a  formal  agreement  with  Euratom  to  de- 
velop equivalent  technical  standards  for 
their  safeguards  system,  and  under 
which  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspectors  would  be  authorized 
to  verify  Euratom's  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Floor  Statement  of  Senator  John  O    Pas- 

TORE      ON      NONPROLIFERATION      OF      NuCLEAR 

Weapons.  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  President,  less  than  one  year  ago — on 
May  17,  1966 — a  most  serious  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  subject  was  embodied 
In  a  resolution  which  was  simply  worded — • 
not  highly  technical — not  difficult  to  under- 
stand— and  impossible  to  ignore. 
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It  wsa  ft  resolution  for  nonprotlfermtlon  ot 
nuclear  weftpons. 

The  reeolutlon  peemd  without  a  dlaeent- 
Ing  vote. 

I  believe  it  «•»— and  U — a  profound  dec- 
IftTfttlon  of  the  conaenaua  of  the  ijenate  Im- 
portant aa  It  waa  laat  jrear.  I  believe  it  may 
be  even  more  important  today  So  I  ask  the 
Indulgence  of  my  colleagues  and  read  that 
Senate  Reaolutlon  179  of  the  a9th  Congresa 
3nd  Seealon,  we  paaeed  that  day 
"S  Ras.  170.  89tm  CoNGExaa  Second  SxsaiOM 
Whereaa  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
constltutea  a  grave  threat  to  ihe  security 
and  p«ac«  of  all  nations,  and 

"Whereaa  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  de- 
sign and  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  Is 
becoming  more  unlveraally  known,  and 

Whereaa  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  be- 
comes greater  aa  additional  nations  achieve 
Independent  nuclear  weapon  capability,  and 
Whereas  it  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johruon.  to 
seek  agreemenu  that  wiu  limit  the  perilous 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  make  It  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  refrain  without  fear 
from  entering  the  nuclear  arms  race'  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Preside***  serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  nego- 
tLate  lutacnatlonal  agreements  :imltln(?  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  rieceasary  lu 
the  interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems 

That  Resolution  was  passed  34  to  0.  on 
May  17,  196« 

Today — March  9.  1967— the  international 
disarmament  conference  is  meeting  In  Ge- 
neva Representatives  uf  seventeen  nations  of 
the  world  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  nego- 
tiate a  nonproUferatlon   treaty 

The  effort  Is  arduous  Negotiations  have 
been  underway  since  February  21.  As  dnyone 
who  has  been  reading  the  newspaper  reports 
well  knows  there  <irp  currently  some  diffl- 
cultlea  in  negotiating  and  drafting  the  treaty 
language 

Specifically,  there  Is  disagreement  among 
some  nations,  including  our  allies,  with  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  profKwed  treaty  submitted  by 
the  United  States 

Article  III  has  to  do  with  international 
Inspection  of  civilian  nuclear  facilities  within 
the  signatory  countries 

There  are  two  worthwhile  International  or- 
ganizations that  have  been,  and  are.  sponsor- 
ing civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy  — tl)^  Inter- 
national Atomic  Elnergy  Agency  and  Euratom 
There  appears  to  be  developing  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  a  choice  must  be  made  of 
one  of  these  organizations  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
civilian  nuclear  material  and  equipment  are 
not  diverted  to  military  purposes. 
This  Is  wrong! 

Mr  President.  I  believe  it  would  be  worth- 
while If  we  review  the  wording  of  Article  III 
lis  It  was  originally  proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  alternate  variations  that  have 
been  under  consideration  and  what  prob- 
lems there  are 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  as  present  Chairman,  I 
have  been  closely  following  this  matter  and 
I  would  hope  that  as  we  have  been  able  to 
do  in  the  past,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  can  make  some  contributions  to 
help  solve  the  problems  that  may  now  be 
facing  us  in  the  International  control  of 
atomic  power 

Article  in  in  the  proposed  treaty  tabled  on 
August  17.  1965  and  again  on  March  22.  1966 
by  the  United  States,  slated  as  follows: 

Each  of  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakes  to  cooperate  in  facilitating  the 
application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  equivalent  International  safe- 
guards on  ail  peaceful  iiuciear  activities  " 
As  my  colleagues  recall,  last  year  when  I 


Introduced  S  Res  179  on  January  18th,  I  was 
critical  of  the  wording  of  Article  III  as  pro- 
posed I  felt  the  phrasing  was  vague  and  non- 
commltal  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  if 
we  really  believe — and  I  know  that  we  do — 
that  the  application  of  international  controls 
are  necessary  and  we  intend  to  support  Inter- 
national safeguards — let  u«  say  so  In  clear, 
explicit,  dennlte    unequivocal  language 

Last  year.  I  therefore  recommended  much 
stronger  language-  language  that  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  International  con- 
trol*— International  safeguards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  nuclear  material  and  equipment 
transferred  between  nations  At  the  time  I 
recommended  the  following  specific  lan- 
guage 

1  Each  of  the  nonnuclear  states  party  to 
this  treaty  undertakes  to  accept  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  similar  safe- 
guards on  all  of  their  nuclear  awrtlvltles 

2  Each  (jf  the  states  party  to  this  treaty 
undertakes  to  provide  source  or  flsslonable 
material  or  specialized  equipment  or  non- 
nuclear  material  for  the  proceaslng  or  use  of 
source  or  fissionable  material  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  to  other 
states  for  peaceful  purposes  only  If  such 
material  and  equipment  will  be  subject  to 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or 
similar  international  safeguards  ' 

I  was  saying — pure  and  slmple--that  any 
nation  th,\t  gives  tlsslonable  material  for 
-IvllUn  u.^e  shall  make  sure  that  the  recip- 
ient If  such  material  .igrecs  to  International 
inspectl  Jh  and  all  those  who  receive  It  In 
turn  a?ree  that  they  will  subscribe  to  Inter- 
national inspection 

In  my  proposed  language  I  used  the  words 
■  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  cr 
.similar  International  safeguards'  and  I  chose 
those  words  quite  carefully  for  the  following 
reason 

The   International   .Momlc   Energy  Agency, 
with  a  current  membership  of  97  nations  has 
established  a  safeguirds  system  but  to  date 
has      not      fully      develojjed      that      system 
E^uratom.    an    'irttanlzatl on    consisting   of   six 
Western  European  nations  has  been  operat- 
ing an  inspection  system  among  Its  members 
which  I  hoped  would  also  be  used  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
While     the     International    Atomic    ESiergy 
Agency  is  further  developing  its  capabilities. 
I    wanted    to    be   certain    that    we   continued 
t3  draw  upon  and  use  the  capabilities  of  the 
existing  system  within   that  region  where  It 
exists    When   I   made  my   recommendation   I 
did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now.  support  any  type 
of  language  that  would  put  off  into  the  un- 
determined future  the  requirement  for  same 
sort   of   International    Inspection     It    was   my 
strong  belief  then,  and  it  remains  t  xlay,  that 
we  must  be  definite  as  to  *hen  and  how  in- 
ternational   inspection    will     be    applied    to 
verify  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy  and 
to  assure  materials  are  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes  In  contraventun  of  any  non- 
prolifer.itlon     treaty     entered     Into     by     the 
United    States    and    other    nations.    This   has 
been  United  States'  policy  from  the  Inception 
jf    President    Eisenhowers    Atoms-For-Peace 
program   In   1953    The  United  States  has  al- 
ways required   that  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion   la    the   civilian    uses  '  :    atomic   energy 
carry    with    them    procedures    and    require- 
ments   !or    inspection     At    tirst    the    United 
States  on  Its  own  assumed  that  responsibil- 
ity   Bilateral  agreements  with  other  nations 
included  the  right  of  United  SUtes  Inspectors 
to  personally  verify  that  equipment  and  ma- 
terial were  being  used  In  conformance  with 
our    agreement     Thereafter,    when    Euratom 
was  formed  In  1967  we  encouraged  this  group 
of  six  Western  ETuropean  nations  to  develop 
international-type    safeguards    within    that 
-Tganizatlon    Within   Euratom.   nationals  of 
•he      ther  member   nations   Inspect  Shiratom 
materia;   .ind  equipment   located  In   France, 
Dutch  and  Italian  nationals  inspect  Euratom 
equipment  and  material    In   West   Germany. 
Hjwever.  from  the  beginning  its  was  under- 


stood that  In  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  an  international  safeguards  and  control 
syst«m  under  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  Euratom  would  consider  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency's  as- 
suming some  safeguards  and  controls  over 
Euratom  nuclear  material. 

In  1968  the  Chief  of  the  Euratom  deie- 
gauon.  in  a  letter  to  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  Euratom.  assured  the  United 
States    '  in   the  event  of  the  establl.sh- 

ment  of  an  international  safeguards  and 
control  system  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  United  States  and  Eura- 
tom will  consult  regarding  assumption  by 
that  Agency  of  the  safeguard  and  control 
over  the  fissionable  material  utilized  or  pro- 
duced In  Implementation  of  the  program 
contemplated  by  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  at  this  point  In  the  record  an  ex- 
change of  letters  dated  June  18,  1958,  be- 
tween Max  Kohnstamm.  Chief.  Eurauiiii 
delegation,  and  Ambassador  Butterworth 
United  States  Representative  to  Euratom. 
confirming  this   understanding. 

Mr  President,  since  its  Inception  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  Euratom  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which 
I  am  honored  to  be  the  Chairman,  has  con- 
sistently supported  various  cooperative  pro- 
grams aimed  at  assisting  Euratom  In  fur- 
thering the  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  within  Western  Europe.  Every  proposal 
for  cooperation  and  assistance — whether  it 
Involved  information,  technical  assistance  or 
fissionable  material — was  supported  by  the 
Joint   Committee   on   Atomic   Energy 

As  Chairman  tf  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  for  a  number  cf 
years  I  consistently  and  constantly  lent  my 
voice  and  support  to  assisting  what  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been,  and  still  to  be.  a  worth- 
while endeavor — Euratom  I  therefore  am 
surprised  and  disappointed  when  I  read 
statemsnts  emanating  from  wlUiln  Euratom 
nations  resisting,  if  not  opposing,  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and.  particularly.  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
Statements  reportedly  originating  in  We^t 
Germany  claim  that  a  nonprollferntuiri 
treaty,  as  now  being  proposed  in  Geneva, 
adversely  affects  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  within  that  naUon.  This,  If  true,  is 
an  incongruity  and  I  dare  say  an  untenable 
position.  Each  of  the  Euratom  nations,  as  a 
member  of  Euratom.  has  already  accepted 
international  Inspection  within  Its  own  or- 
ganization In  addition,  each  of  the  six  mem- 
ber nations  of  Euratom  has  had  bilateral 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  the  United 
Sutes  which  In  the  past  authorized  US 
Inspection  During  the  past  several  years  two 
members  of  Euratom  agreed  to  Euratfom  in- 
spection of  equipment  received  under  their 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  United  States 
Following  extended  negotiation  and  review 
on  August  1.  1965  Belgium  entered  into 
agreement  by  which  it  came  under  Euratom 
International  inspection  on  all  material  and 
equipment  it  receives  from  the  United  States 
On  November  20.  1966  France  also  did  the 
same  This  year  West  Germany  is  expected 
to  do  the  same 

In  all  cases,  whether  it  be  through  bilater- 
al agreements  or  through  Euratom.  the  six 
nations  of  Euratom  have  agreed  not  to  use 
material  or  equipment  received  from  the 
United  States  for  military  purposes.  Tills 
has  not  in  any  way  adversely  affected  their 
civilian  program.  Similarly,  each  of  the  six 
In  one  way  or  another  has  accepted  Inter- 
national inspection  from  its  neighbors  I 
am  tnerefore  concerned  that  these  nations 
that  have  been  complying  with  nonproUfer- 
iitlon-type  restrictions  should  now  raise  ob- 
jections by  claiming  that  the  nonproUfera- 
tlon treaty  would  prevent  or  hamper  the 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

As  I  have  over  the  years  sponsored  and 
supported   Euratom.   similarly   I   have   been 
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a  strong  supportar  of  the  InterziAtlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  1956,  when  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  appointed  me  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  helped  in  the  drafting  of  the  United 
States  resolution  which  first  sponsored  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I  pre- 
sented the  draft  propoeal  before  the  first 
political  committee  of  the  10th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  seen 
the  International  Agency  grow  to  what  It 
Is  today — an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  with  a  membership  of  97  naUona 
soon  to  be  increased  to  99. 

Beginning  In  1960  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  been  developing 
an  international  inspection  system.  It  Is 
still  developing  that  system.  It  has,  I  am 
Informed,  approximately  13  Individuals  as- 
signed to  it  whose  responsibility  It  Is  to 
visit  facilities  throughout  the  world  and  to 
verify  that  equipment  and  material  desig- 
nated for  civilian  purposes  are  not  diverted 
to  military  uses. 

I  ptersonally  do  not  believe  that  this  limit- 
ed personnel  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  system  to  date  Is  adequate 
to  assume  Its  responsibilities  throughout 
the  world.  I  am  convinced  that  In  the  last 
several  years  much  has  been  accomplished 
In  developing  techniques  and  training  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  Inspec- 
tors A  great  deal  more  Is  necessary.  I  am 
sure  that  It  is  Important  that  In  the  years 
to  come  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions dedicate  themselves  to  improving  and 
strengthening  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice  that  Is  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other — ^the  IAEA  or  Euratom.  In 
my  opinion,  it  can  be  a  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  the  two. 

NonproUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  is  of 
prime  Importance.  We  need  any  and  all  as- 
sistance we  can  receive  to  assure  flsslonable 
material  and  equipment  are  not  diverted 
from  civilian  uses  to  nuclear  weapons.  We 
need  the  Euratom  safeguards,  we  need  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards, and  we  need  any  additional  regional 
safeguard  systems  that  may  hereafter  be 
set  up. 

I,  for  one,  would  welcome  an  organization 
of  Warsaw  Pact  nations  that  might  be  formed 
lo  further  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  w^ould  welcome  a  system  whereby  Poll^ 
nationals  would  Inspect  Hungarian  or  Czech- 
oslovaklan  facilities  and  vice  versa. 

I  would  welcome  a  group  of  Soutb  Ameri- 
can nations  that  might  form  on  a  regional 
basis  and  which  might  develop  an  interna- 
tional safeguards  system  within  their  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  recom- 
mend nor  would  I  support  individual  re- 
elonal  safeguards  systems  which  would  ex- 
clude International  Atomic  ESiergy  Agency 
Inspectors  or  which  would  be  In  lieu  of  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
cuards. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  Indicated  on 
liumerouK  occasions  In  the  past.  I  believe  it 
IS  important  that  Article  III  of  the  proposed 
nonproUferatlon  treaty  sot  forth  a  definite 
commitment  that  material  and  equipment 
transferred  for  peaceful  uses  will  be  subject 
to  international  Inspection.  I  recommend 
that  Article  III  be  clearly  understood  not  to 
require  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Inspection  system  or  other  Interna- 
tional Inspection  to  be  exclusive  of  each 
'ther;  that  any  regional  system  that  cur- 
rently exists,  like  Euratom  or  others  that 
may  subsequently  be  formed,  be  encouraged 
•o  assist  In  this  Important  work  but  that 
they  be  coordinated  'with  and  under  the 
Ititernatlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
tniards  system.  To  this  extent  I  recommend 
that  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Inter- 
n.itlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  be  Instructed 
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to  propose  an  arrangement  whereby  the  IAEA 
would  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  with 
Euratom  to  develop  equivalent  technical 
standards  for  their  safeguards  systems  and 
under  which  IAEA  inspectors  would  be 
authorized  to  verify  Euratom's  system.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  such  an  agree- 
ment should  Include  a  Joint  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  Improved  technical  methods 
for  safeguarding  fissionable  materials. 

Organizations  such  as  Euratom  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  whose  ob- 
jectives are  similar,  should  not  be  at  odds 
with  one  another.  They  should  be  co-operat- 
ing and  supplementing  one  another.  If  these 
two  organizations  'will  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment to  help  develop  better  safeguard  meth- 
ods conceivably  they  could  also  enter  Into 
other  joint  projects  In  fostering  the  civilian 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  their  mutual 
benefits. 

There  are  five  nations  today  capable  of  un- 
leashing a  nuclear  war.  As  additional  nations 
develop  nuclear  weapon  capability,  the  dan- 
ger of  accidental  or  deliberate  nuclear  war 
will  Increase.  Every  President — every  Admin- 
istration— from  President  Truman  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson — has  supported  a  policy  to 
prevent  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Beginning  with  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  United  States  also  has  sponsored 
an  Atoms-Por-Peace  program  to  help  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  throughout 
the  world  obtain  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  would  be  a  sad  and 
tragic  event  If  jealous  rivalry  between  two 
international  organizations,  both  of  which 
were  formed  to  advance  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  were  to  prevent  an  effective 
nonproUferatlon  treaty  from  being  adopted. 

Individual  nations  within  Euratom  and 
■within  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  have  been  willing  to  give  up  some 
degree  of  their  sovereignty  for  the  benefit 
of  the  group.  Further  advancements  can  be 
made  for  the  betterment  of  all  If  these  sepa- 
rate International  agencies  will  cooperate  in 
developing  and  supporting  an  international 
safeguards  system. 

We  must  not  falter.  And  we  must  not  fall. 

We  are  thousands  of  miles  from  Geneva 
today — but  our  tomorrow  could  depend  on 
these  discussions — those  differences — and 
their  decisions. 

The  very  fact  that  mankind  has  a  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  proliferation  to  discuss,  mag- 
nifies the  perils  that  multiply  with  the  ex- 
pcmslon  of  the  nuclear  club. 

We  shuddered  at  the  potential  nuclear  an- 
nihilation when  the  threat  was  In  just  two 
hands — ours  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  the  wars  of  the  20th  Century  have  cost 
100  million  lives  Three  hundred  million 
might  well  be  lost  In  the  first  hour  of  an  all 
out  nuclear  war — and  the  survivors  would 
envy  the  dead. 

Today — five  nations  are  in  the  "nuclear 
club" — and  a  dozen  nations  stand  in  the 
wings  counting  the  cost — against  the  prestige. 

There  are  thousands  of  missiles  actually 
on  target  at  this  hour  in  this  divided  world. 
Multiply  them  In  mad  hands — and  'tomor- 
row" might  become  the  most  uncertain  word 
In  the  language  of  man. 

But  mankind  has  a  still  more  powerful 
weapon — the  power  of  speech — of  reason — of 
reasoning — of  words — of  communication — of 
understanding — man  to  man. 

We  have  seen  Its  power  in  these  twenty 
years — growing  into  an  active,  articulate  Idea 
of  a  world  of  law  and  order. 

We  have  seen  Its  great  instrument — the 
'United  Nations — become  a  power  to  maintain 
and  restore  peace  among  peoples. 

We  have  seen  the  achievements  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty — our  nu- 
clear treaties  in  outer  space — our  "hot  line" 
between  the  Kremlin  and  the  'White  House. 

We  have  seen  these  successes  achieved 
when  the  hour  seemed  to  promise  pessi- 
mism— desjjalr — defeat. 


This  hour  at  Geneva  therefore  calls  for 
optimism. 

It  calls  for  the  courage  to  compromise 
doubts  and  differences. 

It  calls  for  confidence  in  International 
cooperation. 

It  calls  for  a  compact  of  nuclear  security 
conceived  in  common  sense. 

It  calls  for  a  partnership  for  peace. 

Luxembourg, 

June  18,  1958. 
His  Excellency  Ambassador  W.  Walton  But- 

TEB  WORTH, 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Atomic 

Energy  Community,  Luxembourg. 

Dear  Ma.  Ambassador:  As  you  are  aware. 
In  the  course  of  the  final  negotiations  on  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
regarding  the  joint  nuclear  power  program 
propKJsed  between  the  European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  (Euratom)  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  Parties  regarding  sec- 
tion llD  of  the  Memorandum.  Section  llD 
provides  for  frequent  consultation  and  ex- 
change of  visits  between  the  Parties  to  give 
assurance  to  both  Parties  that  the  Euratom 
safeguards  and  control  system  effectively 
meets  the  responsibility  and  principles  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  material  stated 
in  the  Memorandum  and  that  the  standards 
of  the  materials  accountability  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Euratom  are  kept  rea- 
sonably comparable. 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  understanding  of  the 
Euratom  Commission  that  the  consultations 
and  exchange,  of  visits  agreed  upon  in  the 
referenced  section  and  the  assurance  pro- 
vided for  therein  include  within  those  terms 
permission  by  each  Party  for  the  other  Party 
to  verify,  by  mutually  approved  scientific 
methods,  the  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards 
and  control  systems  applied  to  nuclear  ma- 
terials received  from  the  other  Party  or  to 
fissionable  materials  derived  from  these 
nuclear  materials.  In  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment, this  understanding  Is  implicit  In  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

I  wish  further  to  confirm  the  Commission 's 
understanding  that  with  respect  to  Section 
HE,  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  an 
international  safeguards  and  control  system 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  United  States  and  Euratom  ■will  consult 
regarding  assumption  by  that  Agency  of  the 
safeguard  and  control  over  the  fissionable 
material  utilized  or  produced  In  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  contemplated  by  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  Kohnstamm, 
Chief.  Euratom  delegation. 

June   ;8.   1958. 
Max  Kohnstamm.  Esq 
Chief.  Euratom  Delegaf.on 
Luxembourg. 

Dear  Mr.  Kohnstamm:  As  you  are  aware, 
in  the  course  of  the  final  negotiations  on  the 
text  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
regarding  the  Joint  nuclear  power  program 
proposed  between  the  European  -Atomic 
Energy  Community  i  Euratom)  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Parlies  regard- 
ing section  11  D  of  the  Memorandum.  Section 
11  D  provides  for  frequent  consultation  and 
exchanges  of  visits  between  the  Parties  to 
give  assurance  to  both  Parties  that  the  Eur- 
atom safeguards  and  control  system  effec- 
tively meets  the  responsibility  and  principles 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  materials 
stated  in  the  Memorandum  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  materials  accountability 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  Euratom 
are  kept  reasonably  comparable. 

I  wish  to  confirm  the  understanding  of  my 
government  that  the  consultations  and  ex- 
changes of  visits  tigreed  upon  In  the  refer- 
enced   section    and    the    assurance    provided 
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for  therein  include  within  those  terms  per- 
tnlMion   by  each   Party   f'.r  the  other  Party 
to    verify,    by    mutually    approved    scientific 
methods,  the  effecilvenesa  of  :he  safei^uards 
and  control  systems  app.led   to  nuclear  nia- 
terlal.s   received   frum   *he  other  Party   or   to 
tlsalonable  materials  derived  from  these  nu- 
clear  materials    In    '.he   Commissions   Judg- 
ment   this   understanding  u  Implicit  In   the 
texr  i)f  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
I  wish  further  to  confirm  mv  government  s 
understanding  that   with   respect   to  Section 
11  E    in  the  event    .f  -.he  establishment  uf  un 
internatl'inal  lifeguards  and  control  system 
by  the  Internatl.inal  Atoml.-  Energy  Agency. 
the  United  States  and  Kuratom  will  consuU 
regarding  asaurnpti.m  by  '-hiit  Agency  of  the 
safeguard    and    control     ,ver    the    fissionable 
materlai   utlU.i«<l  or  produced  in  implemen- 
tation of  rhe  program  contemplated   »v  the 
Memorandum  of   Undersrandlng 
Slncerelv  yours 

Ambassador  BtrrrcRwoRTH. 
R'-pre.ientaCtve   to   the   European   Atornic 
EnfTgy    Commuriif  y.     LuietTibourg 

Mr  P.ASTORE  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  followed  the  ensuing 
ne«otiatlorus  closely  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  solution  reached — wfilch  was 
very  much  along  the  lines  I  had  suk- 
ifrsted— ^as  not  a  Soviet  idea,  it  was 
the  renult  of  the  in.sl.stence  of  our  own 
tough  negotiators  It  consisted  of  revi- 
sion of  article  III  to  permit  Euratom  to 
work  i>ut  an  appropriate  agret-ment  with 
IAEA  with  respect  to  .sdlei:uard.s  respon- 
sibility It  Ls  to  trtve  the  ;>arties  a  chance 
to  work  out  such  an  agreement  after 
they  sicn  the  treaty  that  the  present 
article  III  provides  a  grace  period  after 
the  treaty's  entry  ir.to  force 

Within  this  grace  period  such  agree- 
ments are  to  be  negotiated  and  brought 
into  effect.  It  would  be  .self-defeating  to 
wait  until  such  agreements  were  con- 
cluded before  bringing  the  treaty  Into 
force,  since,  apart  from  the  treaty,  there 
is  an  obllifation  to  negotiate  such  agree- 
ments 

But  the  fact  that  article  III  calls  for 
the  negotiation  of  safeguards  agree- 
ments after  the  treaty  enters  into  force 
does  not  mean  that  the  treatv  lays  down 
no  guidelines  for  what  the  safeguards 
agreements  must  cover  and  how  I  ask 
unajumous  consent  that  there  be  m- 
-serted  in  the  Record  a  rnt-morandum  de- 
scribuig  the  very  specific  guidelines  it 
does  lay  down 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum wa.s  ordered  to  be  prmted  m 
the  REcoao.  as  follows: 

.MCMO      O.N      AlTlCLC      III AXaXTSIS      OF-      Rl- 

Qi;iRJCME.NTS      t  OR      SAnGfARDS      AGRJtEVteNTS 

Under   NPT 

rhe  Son-Proliferatl..n  rre«ty  setn  forth 
(leflnite  guidelines  for  what  the  safeg\iarda 
agreement*  called  for  by  Article  III  .Tiiist 
o'.er    ind  how    T^ese  include 

a  I  Purp<j8e  They  must  be  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  verlflcatlon  of  the  fulfill- 
ment '.'  Its  >b;!gatlons  assumed  under  this 
Treaty  with  :i  view  to  preventing  'Uverslon  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  u.ses  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  '■ 

lb)  Nature  and  Sc«pe  The  agreements 
must  be  c«jncluded  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  acc«..r(lance  with  the 
Statute  >f  the  International  Al<jmlc  Energy 
.Agency  and  the  Agency  s  ^afegimrda  system  " 
( See  below  i 

ici  Coverage  They  must  ^>e  applied  on 
all  source  or  speiUl  fissionable  materlai  in 
all    peacefiU     nuclear    activities    within    the 


territory  of  each"  non-nuclear- weapon  state 
party  to  the  treaty  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  oc 
carried  out  under  its  control  anywhere. "•  In 
.iddltlon.  they  must  be  applied  on  all  source 
or  special  nsslonable  material  f\irnlshed  by 
A  party  to  the  treaty  tor  peaceful  purposes 
to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  state-  whether 
or  not  a  party  to  the  treatv.  iind  on  all  special 
fissionable  material  protesKed.  used  or  pro- 
duced in  re!at*<l  equjpmen:  shipped  to  such 
states 

id,  Effective  Date  Negotiations  for  such 
safeguards  must  conunence  within  180  days 
after  the  treaty  gi*^  int<j  effect  lor.  If 'a 
p.irty  Joins  the  treaty.  later,  at  the  time  It 
does  SO),  .ind  must  be  completed  within  18 
months  after  the  initiation  of  such  nego- 
tiations 

Our  extensive  experience  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA 
gives  us  confidence  that  this  Is  a  realistic  time 
schedule  Nineteen  countries  already  have 
safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA  on  ma- 
terials shlp(H-d  irom  the  United  States 

riie  IAEA  statute  la  treaty  t.j  which  the 
United  sutes  .ind  the  S*nlet  Union  and 
nearly  a  hundred  other  countries  are  par- 
ties) sets  f.<rth  UeBnlie  guidelines  as  to  the 
nature   .md   si-«)pe   ui   aafeguard.s 

Moreover,  ihere  is  a  well-esUtallshed  set 
of  safeguards  pnwedures  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  IA£a  under  this  authority. 
In  the  application  of  which  It  has  had  ex- 
perience These  are  .set  f.rth  In  the  IAEA 
Safeguards  Document  .ld65i  and  the  In- 
spectors Document 

F'urther  guidelines  are  estabUshed  bv  the 
three  guiding  principles  appearing  .it  pages 
IX  and  X  of  Executive  H  A  c<5mparlson  of 
the  Euratom  safeguards  system  and  IAEA 
.safeguards  system  Is  set  forth  at  page  266 
'.'  'he  July.  1968  hearings  on  the  Treaty 
.March    11.   1969 


March  11,  1969 


I  believe  we  are  taking  a  major  step  to- 
ward international  understanding  and 
tranquillity 

Mr.  President,  In  that  way  and  only  in 
that  way  lies  peace  in  our  time  and  In 
this  world 


Mr.    PASTORE    Mr    President,   some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
IAEA  -safeguards  will  bo  adequate  to  do 
the  job    As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee    on    .Atomic    P:nerRy.    I    can 
assure   you   with   trreat  confidence   that 
they  Will    A  measure  of  that  confidence 
IS  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  with 
the   acquiescence   of    the   Congress,   has 
already  turned  over  to  the  IAEA  the  task 
of  safeguarding  19  of  our  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  other  countries  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy    We  rely 
on  such  IAEA  safeguards  to  Insure  that 
the  materials  involved  are  not  diverted 
to  any  military  use  m  contravention  of 
our  atomic  energy   laws    An  additional 
.'•ea.son   for   that   confldence   is   the   fact 
that  the  United  States  has  a  highly  in- 
fluential voice  In  lAyj\.  affairs 

We  could  have  no  such  confidence  if 
the  treaty  called  for  .setting  up  a  brand 
new  international  organization  to  do 
the  safeguards  job  Such  organization 
would  be  without  experience  and  without 
thLi  detailed  safeguards  .system  that  we 
helped  to  develop 

I  am  convinced  that  article  in  Is  the 
best  .safeguards  article  that  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  time 

It  IS  not  vague— but  (juite  specific  as 
to  what  IS  required 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  self-defeating 
to  await  the  conclu.slon  of  the  safeguards 
agreements  before  bringing  into  force  the 
treaty  that  requires  their  negotiation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  IAEA  will 
prove  equal  to  the  great  Usk  and  op- 
portunity that  is  being  Riven  it  In  this 
treaty 

I  believe  it  will  thus  fulfill  one  of  the 
principal  purposes  for  which  It  Is  created 


A.MENDMENT  ro  UI«TED  STATES-UNITED  KING- 
DOM MUTLAI.  DCTENSE  AGREEMENT  ON  fSES 
of    ATii.MIC    ENERGY 

Mr.  President,  today  my  colleague 
Representative  Chet  Holifield.  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  made  a  sUtement  before 
the  other  body  on  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  Mutual 
Defense  Agreement.  This  amendment 
covers  the  transfer  of  enriched  ui-anlum 
to  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  as  fuel 
m  United  Kingdom  nuclear  submarines 
wliich  will  be  utilized  for  our  mutual  de- 
fense 

The  legal  aspects  of  this  amendment 
and  the  restrictions  Impo.sed  on  the  util- 
ization of  the  material  by  the  United 
Kimidom  are  explained  In  Congressman 
HoLiFiELDs  statement  and  the  support- 
ing documents  In  order  that  these  doc- 
uments may  be  readily  available  to  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 

Amendment  to  UNrrED  States-United  King- 
dom MuTt;AL  Defense  Agreement  on  Uses 
OP  Atomic  Energy 

Mr  Holifield.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall 
that  Pre.sident  Johnson  in  the  waning  hours 
of  the  90th  Congress  submitted  ^.1  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  amendment  to  the  1958 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  CJovernment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  Use  ol  Atomic  En- 
ergy for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  In  accord- 
,ince  with  Section  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  No  resolutions  re- 
specting the  proposed  amendment  have  been 
introduced  since  Its  submission,  and  there- 
fore no  formal  report  thereon  is  required  iT 
the  Committee  However.  In  the  interest  of 
keeping  the  Congress  Informed  with  respect 
to  matters  of  this  kind.  I  thout;ht  it  appro- 
priate as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  I 
provide  an  inform.ii  report  on  the  uncia.s.s:- 
tled  terms  and  conditions  of  the  propo.sed 
amendment  as  well  as  on  certain  under- 
standings that  have  been  readied  with  the 
Executive  Branch  as  to  implcnient.itlon  of 
the  agreement 

Subsection  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  provides  that  no  co- 
operation In  the  mlllt.try  field  with  .iny  na- 
tion or  regional  defense  organization  for  the 
transfer  of  classified  atomic  energy  informa- 
tion or  materlai  may  be  undertalten  unle.ss  a 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  has  bet;i 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee,  to  He  before  the  Committee 
for  a  period  of  60  days  while  Congress  Is  in 
session  In  addition  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  agreement,  there  must  also  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
determination  that  '■.  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  agreement  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  ■•  The  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto  shall  not  become  effective  '.'• 
during  the  60-day  period  the  Congress  passes 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agree- 
ment 

The  proposed  amendment  will  extend  for 
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a  period  of  10  years,  under  the  authority  of 
Section  Qlc.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M, 
as  amended,  those  provlslona  of  the  1968  U.S.- 
U.K.  agreement,  as  amended,  which  expire 
Deceml>er  30.  1969  and  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  special  nuclear  material  for  research 
on.  development  of,  production  of,  or  use  in 
utilization  facilities  for  military  applications. 
The  proposed  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  transfer  of  specific  other  materials  will  be 
authorized  for  such  applications.  The  maxi- 
mum quantities  of  these  sp>eclflc  materials  to 
be  transferred,  or  authorized  for  transfer,  by 
the  United  States  during  the  effective  period 
of  this  amendment  il.e.,  prior  to  December 
31,  1979)  are  set  forth  In  supplementary 
classified  documents  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  together  with  the  projxwed 
amendment.  According  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
these  materials  can  be  made  available  for 
transfer  during  the  period  involved  without 
adverse  effect  on  our  national  defense  pro- 
grams. 

As  Is  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  the  United  Kingdom  Is  participating 
with  the  United  States  in  an  International 
arrangement  pursuant  to  which  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  making  substantial  and  material 
contribution  to  the  mutual  defense  and  secu- 
rity. Indeed,  as  noted  In  the  F>resldent's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  which  I  shall  Include  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  this 
material,  which  will  be  used  as  fuel  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram, would  substantially  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Kingdom  to  contribute  to 
our  mutual  defense,  particularly  In  the  North 
.\tlantlc  area. 

The  Joint  Committee's  review  ol  this  mat- 
ter actually  antedates  formal  submission  of 
the  amendment  by  the  President  in  October 

1968  On  October  25.  1967.  officials  of  the 
.\tomic  Energy  Commission  consulted  with 
the  Committee  in  executive  session  concern- 
ing a  proposal  to  extend  those  provisions  of 
the  existing  agreement  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  atomic  materials  for  naval  nu- 
.  lear    propulsion    purposes.    On    March    10, 

1969  the  full  Committee  convened  to  review 
the  final  details  of  the  propKjsed  amend- 
ment. Due  to  the  necessary  reference  to 
cl.T,36lfied  information,  the  hearing  was  held 
m  executive  session.  Principal  witnesses  In 
attendance  were  Commissioner  Gerald  P. 
Tape  of  the  AEC.  the  Honorable  Carl  Wal- 
slce.   Assistant   to   the   Secretary  of  Defense 

Atomic  Energy),  and  the  Honorable  Philip 
J  Farley,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Politico-Military  Affairs).  All  three 
agencies  of  Government  expressed  support 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

During  the  hearing  the  Executive  Branch 
iissured  the  Committee  that  no  transfer  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  technology  or 
equipment,  or  of  materials  and  equipment 
for  nuclear  weapons,  could  be  made  under 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  Committee 
,iIso  was  assured  that  the  preferred  method 
'  f  transfer  of  special  nuclear  materials  to 
'he  United  Kingdom  for  use  in  its  subma- 
rine program  would  be  through  toll  enrlch- 
r.ient--that  Is.  through  the  enrichment  in 
the  AEC's  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  at  pub- 
lished prices,  of  natural  uranium  supplied 
by  the  British — as  opposed  to  outright  sale 
'  (  US  enriched  uranium,  although  the  U.S. 
'.vould.  of  course,  have  the  unilateral  op- 
tion of  selling  enriched  uranium  If  in  a  par- 
ticular case  that  was  deemed  in  the  U.S. 
interest 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly  In  the  view 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Executive 
Branch  provided  certain  assurances  concern- 
ing the  use  to  be  made  of  the  nuclear  fuels, 
equipment  and  technology  transferred  un- 
der the  agreement.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mittee was  assured  that  the  enriched  ura- 
nium to  be  provided  under  the  amendment 
would  be  for  fueling  of  United  Kingdom  nu- 
clear-powered submarines,  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  Committee  was  as- 


sured that  all  assistance  furnished  to  the 
United  Klbgdom  submarine  program  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  whether  in  the  form 
of  materials,  equipment  or  technology,  in- 
cluding that  heretofore  furnished,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  in  Article  'VII  of  the 
existing  agreement  which  preclude  its  re- 
transfer  by  the  United  Kingdom  without 
U.S.  consent.  The  Executive  Branch  today 
submitted  a  letter  to  the  Committee  con- 
firming these  assurances  in  writing.  Further, 
in  view  of  the  expiration  at  midnight  on 
March  12,  1969  of  the  60-day  period  during 
which  the  amendment  must  lie  before  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  Branch  agreed  that  It 
would  obtain  confirmation  from  the  British 
Government  that  it  shares  these  under- 
standings, before  exchanging  with  the  U.K. 
the  diplomatic  notes  necessary  to  bring  the 
amendment  into  force. 

As  X  noted  earlier,  no  formal  Joint  Com- 
mittee vote  or  report  on  this  matter  is  re- 
quired. However,  on  the  basis  of  Its  review  of 
the  proposed  amendment  and  supporting 
data,  and  In  consideration  of  the  explicit 
assurances  given  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Executive  Branch  respecting  the  amend- 
ment's implementation,  I  believe  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  that  there  was  no 
substantial  ground  on  which  to  interpose  any 
objection  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President's  Message  to  the  Congress  dated 
October  11,  1968  and  supporting  documents 
and  correspondence  be  Included  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  together  with  the  copy  of  the 
AEC's  letter  to  the  committee  dated  March 
11.  1969  referred  to  above. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  I  am  submitting  herewith  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  for  appropriate 
action  an  authoritative  copy  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Co- 
operation on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of  July  3,  1958,  as 
amended.  The  Amendment  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  27,   1968. 

The  Agreement  of  July  3,  1958  as  amended 
included  a  provision  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agreed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom prior  to  December  31,  1969  special  nu- 
clear material  for  research  on,  development 
of,  production  of,  or  use  In  utilization  facili- 
ties for  military  applications. 

Under  the  Amendment  submtted  herewith, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  special  nuclear  material  and  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  specific  other  mate- 
rials to  the  Government  of  the  United  Klng- 
■  dom  prior  to  December  31,  1979.  The  transfer 
of  ■tMs  material  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  submarine  program  would 
substantially  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  contribute  to  our  mutual 
defense,  particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  me  accom- 
panying authoritative  copies  of  the  signed 
Amendment,  a  copy  of  a  Joint  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommending 
approval  ol  this  Amendment,  and  a  copy  of 
my  memorandum  in  reply  thereto,  setting 
forth  my  approval. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  White  House,  October  11,  1968. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  October  4,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

The  Prksioxnt:  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit with  a  view  to  Its  submission  to  the 
Congress  for  appropriate  action  pursuant  to 


the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
an  Amendment  to  the  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land for  cooperation  on  ilie  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes,  as 
amended.  The  Amendment  transmitted  here- 
with was  signed  at  Washlng^n  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1968  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  granted  in 
your  memorandum  of  September  26.  1968  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  ComnUssion,  a 
copy  of  which  was  received  by  me.  The 
Amendment  provides  lor  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear fuel  for  the  United  Kingdom's  subma- 
rine program. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Nicholas  Katzenbach. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  WnrrE  HofSE, 
Washington,  September  26.  1968. 
Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

In  your  joint  letters  to  me  of  September  18. 
1968,  you  recommended  that  I  approve  a 
proposed  Amendment  to  the  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes. 

I  note  from  your  Joint  recommendations, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  participating  with  the 
United  States  in  international  arrangements 
pursuant  to  which  It  is  making  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  our  mutual 
defense  and  security.  The  proposed  Amend- 
ment will  permit  cooperation  which  will  fur- 
ther improve  our  mutual  defense  posture 

Having  considered  your  Joint  recommenda- 
tions and  the  cooperation  provided  for  in  the 
Amendment,  I  hereby : 

a.  Approve  the  program  for  the  transfer  < : 
materials,  in  the  types  and  quantities  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  ;n 
the  Joint  letters  of  September  18.  1968.  to  me 
from  the  Chairman,  USAEC.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  proposed  Amendmer.r 
to  the  1958  Agreement; 

b.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment  to  thv 
1958  Agreement; 

c.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  th 
common  defense  and  security:  and 

d.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  for  the  Government  c.l  t'le 
United  States  In  a  manner  specified  by  t;ie 
Secretary  ol  State. 

Lyndon  B.  Joh.n'son. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18.1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval  a 
proposed  Amendment  to  the  1958  Agreement 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes. 

The  proposed  Amendment  ■will  extend, 
under  the  authority  of  Section  91c.  ol  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
provisions  of  the  1958  Agreement,  as 
amended,  which  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  for  research  on.  de- 
velopment of.  production  of.  or  use  in  utili- 
zation facilities  for  military  applicants.  The 
proposed  Amendment  also  provides  that  the 
transfer  of  specific  other  materials  will  be 
authorized  for  such  applications.  The  maxi- 
mum quantities  of  these  specific  materials  to 
be  transferred,  or  authorized  for  transfer, 
by  the  United  States  during  the  effective 
period    of    this    Amendment    (i.e..    prior    to 
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0«c«inb«r  31.  1979) ,  are  covered  In  •  tupple- 
mvatary  claaslfled  letter  Theae  quantltlee 
can  be  made  available  (or  transfer  during 
thU  period  without  adverse  effect  on  our 
defense  programs 

As  ta  required  by  :he  Atomic  Bnen?y  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  the  United  Kingdom  la 
participating  with  the  United  States  In  an 
International  armngement  pursuant  to  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  avakini<  subetantial 
and  material  contribution  to  '.he  mutual  de- 
fense and  security 

This  Amendment  does  not  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  exchange  of  naval  nuclear 
p>ropulslon  tecbnolo^  or  equipment  or  for 
any  transfer  of  materials  and  equipment  (or 
nuclear  weapons  On  the  other  hand,  it  doee 
not  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  are  not  being  amended  and. 
accordingly,  does  not  affect  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  coop>erate  In  the  weapons  ar  intel- 
ligence  areaa   under   the  existing   provisions 

The  cooperation  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  tne  Amendment  would  cover  the 
period  January  1.  1970  to  December  30.  1979. 
Inclusive 

It  IS  recommended  that  you: 

a  Approve  the  proKram  f.ir  the  transfer 
of  material  as  set  forth  herein  and  In  the 
proposed  Amendment  to  the  19M  Aitreement, 

p.  Apprpve  the  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  196^  ^freemen t: 

c  Determine  that  the  proposed  .Vmend- 
ment  will  promote  <uid  will  nut  constitute  an 
Mnreaeonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security;  and 

d.  Authorise  the  execution  jf  ihe  pro- 
jxjsed  Amendment  for  the  Guvemment  of 
the  United  States  in  a  manner  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  Sla'.e  concurs  in  the  fore- 
going recommendation 

Beafiectfuily  youra, 

CiUENN    T     .SE.\B0RC. 

Chatrman.  Atornu-  Energy  Cornmusum. 
Palt,  H   NrrxB. 

Secretary  Of  Detent*. 

AMENDMINT      to      .\oazXMENT      BrrWEZN      THX 

GovtaNMCNT  or  THB  UNrmj  Statxs  of 
America  and  the  Govdinment  or  thx 
United  Kingdom  ur  Great  Beitain  and 
NiiRTHEaw  Ireland  roR  Coopeeation  on 
THE  Uses  or  .\tomic  KNEStiY  for  Mutttai. 
Detxnse  PtTRi>OSXa 

The  Government  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land m  :ta  iwn  behalf  and  )n  behalf  of  the 
United   Kingdom   Atomic   Bnerijy   Authority; 

Desiring  to  amend  in  certain  respects  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  on  the  Usee  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defease  Purposes 
signed  at  Washington  on  the  third  day  of 
July.  1958.  .la  amended: 

Have  agreed  as  follows 

.\RTIC1.X     I 

Subparagraph  A3  of  Article  III  bis  of  the 
agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  be  deleted 
and  subparagraph  A. 4  of  Article  III  bis  shall 
be  renumbered  as  subparagraph  .\  i  '.hereof 

ARTICt.E      2 

Paragraphs  B  and  C  of  Article  III  bis  of 
the  Agreement  (or  Cooperation  shall  be  re- 
numbered a^  paragraphs  C  and  D  r  hereof  re- 
spectively, and  a  new  paragraph  B  bhall  be 
inserted  to  read  as  follows 

"B  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  special  nuclear  material 
and  authorize  the  transfer  of  .ther  material, 
for  research  on.  development  .f  pr'iductloii 
of.  or  use  in  utilization  facilities  for  mi:i- 
tary  applications.  In  such  quantities,  at  such 
times  prior  to  December  31.  1979  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may   be   agreed." 

ARTTCT^    3 

Article  rx  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion shall  be  aimended  as  follows:  The  words 


paragraph  A  >r  paragraph  B  of  Article  III 
bis"  shall  be  deleted  from  subparagraph  1 
>t  paragraph  fl  and  the  words  'paragraph 
A.  paragraph  B   or  para^aph  C  of  ArUcle  III 

bis'  shall  be  substituted  therefor 

\RTICUt    4 

nils  Amendment,  which  shall  be  regarded 
.IS  an  Integral  part  ..f  the  Agreement  for 
CiKjperatlon.  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  ^'n  which  each  Ooveriunent  shall  have 
received  (rom  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  It  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
(or  the  entry  into  (orce  of  this  Amendment 
In  witneas  wheretif.  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment 
D«.>ne  at  Washington.  In  duplicate,  this 
twenty-.seventh  day  of  3eptemt)er.  19«fl 

Pfir  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
if  America 

John      M       I^doy 
Oexald  P    Tape 
Por  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom o(  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

f'ATRK  K    Dean 

US.  Atomic  Enexgt  CoMifiosiON. 
Waahingtctn,  DC     March.  11,  1969. 
Hon    Chit   HoiiriELi). 

Chairman.     Joint     Commtttee     on      Atomh- 
Knt-rgy,  CirnffTtss  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Chet  During  the  Joint  Committee's 
>  onslderatlon  yeaterday  .>f  the  proposed 
.\mendment.  .signed  September  'J?.  1968, 
to  the  Agreement  (or  C/<>i>f>eratlon  with  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  Uses  o(  .\tomlc 
Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes,  two 
points  were  raised  about  which  the  Com- 
mittee desired  clarlOcatlon 

This  win  conflrm  my  testimony  on  those 
points,  namely 

1  That  the  U-a35  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  this  .\mendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment would  be  supplied  for  the  fueling  of 
United  Kingdom  nuclear  powered  subma- 
nnea;   and  (or  no  other  purpose 

2  That  ,ill  of  the  assistance  furnished  t/j 
the  United  Kliii^dtim  submarine  prof^ram 
pursuant  to  the  Agreement  whether  in  the 
form  of  materials,  equipment  or  technology. 
Including  that  heretofore  furnished.  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  in  Article  VII  of  the 
basic  agreement  which  precludes  its  trans- 
fer by  the  United  Kingdom  without  U  S. 
consent 

Moreover,  we  could  not  proceed  with  any 
Implementation  of  the  .\mendment  until 
after  'he  United  Kingdom  confirms  that  It 
agrees  'Alth  these  pc>lnt8  We  shall,  of  course, 
provide  'he  Committee  with  copies  of  the 
confirming  documentation. 
Sincerely. 

GtKALD  P    Tape. 

Com 'tin.s  ion  cr 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate my  senior  coUeaKue  on  his  ex- 
cellent statement  in  connection  with  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  If  anyone  has 
the  particular  knowledge  to  make  a  state- 
ment reyardins  safeguards.  It  is  he. 

Mr  President,  the  charge  has  been 
made  on  several  occasions  that  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  would  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  upon  the  collective  security  ar- 
rangements provided  to  the  United  States 
and  the  West  withm  NATO  Some  critics 
also  maintain  tliai  the  treaty  would  ham- 
per or  even  prevent  altogether  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  from  developing 
ointly  an  efTective  nuclear  deterrent  as  a 
run  of  the  creation  of  a  unified  Western 
Europe 

As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  testimony  avail- 
able to  us  convincingly  show,  these 
charges  are  without  foundation.  Among 
other   things.  General   Wheeler,   at  the 


July  hearings,  restated  the  US.  principle 
that 

Any  International  agreement  on  the  con- 
trol  of  nuclear  weapons  must  not  operate  to 
the   disadvantage  of   the   United  States  and 

'..r  allies 

And  he  asserted  that  his  principle  ha,s 
been  observed.  Moreover,  earlier  doubts 
that  existed  about  such  charges  amonj; 
our  NATO  allies  have  been  resolved  to 
their  satisfaction.  Our  NATO  allies  were 
consulted  at  significant  steps  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty.  And  the  fact  that 
12  of  the  15  NATO  countries  have  now 
signed  the  treaty  speaks  for  Itself. 

Under  existing  NATO  defense  arrange- 
ments, the  United  States  places  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  and  delivery  systems 
under  the  control  of  other  NATO  part- 
ners, but  retains  under  its  own  exclusive 
control  the  bombs  and  warheads  to  be 
used  in  such  systems.  Nothing  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  would  require  us  ti 
alter  these  arrangements.  By  the  same 
token,  the  treaty  in  no  way  prevents  u.s 
from  consulting  with  our  allies  and  plan- 
ning Jointly  for  the  nuclear  defense  of 
the  NATO  countries,  so  long  as  no  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  of 
them  results.  The  treaty  also  enables  us 
to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  within  allied 
territory  as  we  and  our  allies  see  fit. 
again,  however,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
actual  transfer  of  these  weapons  or  con- 
trol over  them  results.  These  are  the  ar- 
rangements we  have  with  our  NATO 
allies  now.  They  are  arrangements  which 
have  been  effective  In  the  past  and  which 
this  Oovemment  foresees  no  reason  to 
change  imless  and  until  a  decision  should 
be  made  to  go  to  war.  In  the  latter  event, 
of  course,  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be 
controlling. 

As  for  the  problem  of  Etiropean  unity, 
the  treaty  would  not  preclude  succession 
by  a  new  federated  state  to  the  nuclear 
status  of  one  of  the  former  states  from 
which  the  new  state  is  composed.  Tlius, 
a  federated  state  comprising  FYance  or 
the  United  Kingdom  within  its  bound- 
aries could  succeed  as  a  unit  to  the  nu- 
clear capability  of  that  country.  Such  a 
federated  European  state  would  have  to 
control  all  of  its  external  security  func- 
tions, such  as  defense  and  those  foreign 
policy  matters  relating  to  external  se- 
curity. The  United  States  would  Indeed 
be  barred  under  the  treaty  and  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  from  transferring  nu- 
clear weapons  or  control  over  them  to 
such  a  multilateral  entity.  Nevertheless, 
the  treaty  does  make  possible,  as  I  have 
indicated,  an  eventual  evolution  of  exist- 
ing Eluropean  defense  arrangements  to 
take  into  account  future  changes  in  the 
political  configuration  of  Europe  and  iii 
the  security  situation  that  might  emerge 
as  a  result  of  such  a  new  configuration 
It  is  true  that  one  issue  has  caused 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Qermany  cer- 
tam  concern  as  it  considers  Nonprolifer- 
atlon Treaty  signature.  The  U,S.Sil.  has 
stated  that  articles  53  and  107  of  the 
Charter  remain  valid  and  afford  the  vic- 
torious powers  special  rights  to  take  co- 
ercive measures  against  former  enemy 
states,  such  as  Qermany.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  holds  that  any 
unilateral  Intervention  In  Germany  by 
the  USSR,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
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U.N.  Charter,  and  that  the  Nonprolifer- 
atlon Treaty  In  any  event  must  not  af- 
ford a  pretext  for  Soviet  use  of  force  in 
Germany.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia brought  these  Issues  into  public 
discussion. 

The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Prance  issued  statements  last 
September  which  made  clear  our  view 
that  articles  53  and  107  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  gave  the  Soviet  Union  no  right 
to  intervene  by  force  imilaterally  in 
West  Germany.  There  are  also  some  re- 
cent indications  that  the  F^ederal  Re- 
public is  now  less  concerned  about  this 
question.  And  I  believe  West  Germany 
will  come  to  see  Its  overall  interests  being 
served  by  signing  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  many  urgent  problems  which 
It  must  consider  and  on  which  It  must 
reach  decisions.  The  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  does  not  create  any  new  limita- 
tions on  the  scope  of  the  actions  that 
could  result  from  these  decisions.  If 
anything,  the  treaty,  through  tbe  Im- 
ixsrtant  contribution  it  will  make  as  an 
etfective  worldwide  arms  control  under- 
taking, should  simplify  NATO's,  task 
without  hampering  its  efTectiveneiss. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to 
my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  apologize  to  my  dlstin- 
cuished  colleague.  I  did  not  realize  he  was 
behind  me.  After  I  had  left  the  room,  I 
understand  he  paid  me  a  little  compli- 
ment, which  I  appreciate  very  much. 
f:  .  en  though  I  did  not  hear  it,  I  shall  read 


it  In  the  Record  tomorrow.  He  has  always 
been  thoughtful  and  generous  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  comments  very  much. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  colleague 
does  not  consider  me  rude  for  having  left 
the  room.  Let  me  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  he  has  delivered  a  cogent  and 
brilliant  dissertation  on  the  Nonprolif- 
eratlon Treaty  of  which  he  has  been  an 
advocate  for  a  long  time. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  his 
brand  and  quaUty  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  friend  and  sen- 
ior colleague  very  much,  indeed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.  i ,  the  Senate, 
in  executive  session,  took  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  12,  1969,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
March  7),  1969: 

Department  of  thk  Intfriop. 
James  R.   Smith,   of  Nebraska,   to  be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  that  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  following  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  permitted  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
March  7),  1969: 

District  of  CoLt:MBiA  Colnth. 

Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  for  the  term  expiring  February  1 
1972. 

Sterling  Tucker,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1972. 

Jerry  A.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council   for  the   term  expiring  February   1 
1972. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  March  11,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Aharon  Shapiro  of  Congregation 
.•\:ishe  Chesed.  Linden.  N.J.,  offered  the 
:  ilowing  prayer: 

Almighty  G-d,  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
nations,  we  invoke  Thy  blessings  upon 
the  honorable  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  pray  Thee,  grant  them  wisdom 
and  guidance  in  their  weighty  delibera- 
tions; enable  them  to  legislate  on  behalf 
ot  Justice,  democracy,  and  brotherhood. 

Help  them  to  eradicate  intolerance, 
prejudice,  and  malice  from  our  midst. 

Inspire  those  who  stand  at  the  helm 
ot  our  Ship  of  State  to  continue  with 
their  noble  efforts  to  make  these  United 
St:ites  a  powerful  leader  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  freedom. 

Hasten  the  day  when  the  words  of  Thy 
prophets  shall  be  fulfilled  for  every  coun- 
tr>'  in  the  world — when  the  work  of 
rmhteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  its 
effect,  tranquillity  and  security  forever; 
when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
auainst  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  anymore.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 

I 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  1969  ELECTRIC 
POWER  RELIABILITY  BILL 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
18  when  I  introduced  H.R.  7016,  the  elec- 
tric power  reliability  bill  of  1969,  I 
promised  to  supply  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill  at  an  early  date.  Such  an  analy- 
sis has  now  been  completed,  and  I  am 
herewith  placing  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Elec- 
TBic  Power  Reliabiutt  Bill  of  1969 

PRELIMINARY    STATEMENT 

The  Electric  Power  RellablUty  bill  of  1969 
Introduced  on  February  18,  1969,  by  Cong. 
John  E.  Moss  (H.R.  7016) .  and  Cong.  Richard 
L.  Ottlnger  (H.R.  7052),  and  38  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Incorporates,  with  substan- 
tial revision  and  new  material,  the  principal 
features  of  three  bills  of  the  90th  Congress, 
viz.,  (1)  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  was  transmitted  to 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of 
the  Senate  on  June  8.  1967,  (2)  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  Cong.  Moss  on  August  14  1967, 
and  (3)  the  Kennedy-Ottlnger  bill  intro- 
duced on  January  30,  1968. 

Legislative  history  in  the  90th  Congress 

The  FPC  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
on  June  8,  1967,  by  Cong.  Staggers  as  H.R. 
10727.  His  statement,  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  enclosure 
thereto  entitled  "The  Electric  Power  Relia- 
bility Act  of  1967— a  Short  Explanation.  '  ap- 
pears on  pages  15229-15230  of  volume  113. 
part  11,  of  the  permanent  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  same  bill  was  In- 
troduced on  the  same  day  by  Cong.  Mac- 
donald.  as  H.R.  10721  (113  Cong.  Rec.  15233). 

The  FPC  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Muskle  (on  behalf  of  himself.  Sen. 
Magnuson  and  9  other  Senators)  on  June  12, 
1967,  as  S.  1934.  Their  explanatory  statement 
appears  at  113  Cong.  Rec,  Part  12,  15321- 
15328,  together  with  copies  of  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
FPC  Chairman  with  Its  enclosures  entitled. 
"The  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of  1967— 
a  Short  Explanation"  and  "Analysis  of  Pro- 
posed Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of  1967." 

Congressman  Moss's  statement  on  Intro- 
ducing his  bill  {KM.  12322)  appears  at  113 
Cong.  Rec,  Part  17,  22513-22519,  with  two 
Insertions  entitled,  respectively,  "Llne-by- 
Llne  Comparison  of  H.R.  12322  with  FPC 
bill"  and  "Explanation  of  Differences  Between 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Bill  Introduced 
by  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  and  the  Draft 
Bill  which  the  FPC  Transmitted  to  Congress 
on  June  8.  1967." 
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Cong  Ottlnger's  speech,  on  Introducing  the 
Kennedy-Ottmger  Sill  In  the  House  .HR 
14971).  appears  on  pages  H575-5M  of  the 
dally  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  30.  1968.  with  an  insertion  In  tabular 
form  entitled  '  Comparison  of  Proponed  Klec- 
trlc  Power  Reliability  Act»-  H  R  10727— HJl 
12322-  H  R    14971    ' 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  speech  In- 
tr'Kluclr.,?  '-T\p  K'Fiti-'dy-O'.'inifpr  hi  1  in  thp 
Senate  i3  2889)  appears  at  pages  S61 1-821 
of  the  Jally  Record  for  January  30.  1968. 
accompanied  by  the  text  of  'he  bill  and  a 
tabular  compartaon  with  the  earlier  versions 
similar  to  the  one  Inserted  by  Cong  OtUnger 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee un  Commerce  on  S  ;'ri34  and  related 
bills  on  August  22.  December  20  and  21.  1967. 
and  April  26  and  29  1968  and  printed  In 
three  part.^  with  the  designated  Serial  90-30 
A  hearing  was  held  on  Hit  10721  and  related 
bills  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelgp  Commerce  on  December  5. 
1967    It  has  not  been  printed 

Legiilatiie  history  in  :he  9lit  Congress 
Cong  Moss  3  statement  Introducing  the 
1969  bill  H  R  70161  In  the  House  appears  at 
pages  *f993  996.  and  Cong  Ottlnger's  state- 
ment ttrtroduclng  the  identical  bill  H  R  7052 
appears  at  pages  El  110-11 11,  of  the  dally 
Record  for  February  18.  1969  Sen  Kennedy's 
speech  Introducing  the  same  bill  iS  1071  i 
In  the  ^*e^ate  appears  at  paijes  S1707-1713  of 
the  dallv  Record  'f  the  same  date,  accom- 
panied by  the  text  of  the  bill. 

ANALYSIS 

Sec.  1  states  the  name  of  the  bill 

Sec  2  slates  the  purposes  of  the  act  In 
subsection  .ai.  Congress  makes  findings  that 
Increased  rellabllltv  !n  the  generation  and 
transmission  if  electricity  Is  necessary  for 
national  defense,  commerce,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  people  of  the  United  States  and 
that  there  must  be  Increased  co.irdlnatlon  In 
the  generation  and  'ransmlsslon  of  electric 
power  within  and  between  regions  of  the 
country 

In  subsection  ibi  Congress  also  finds  that 
the  pre«erv:i:ii)n  .md  enhancement  .i!  t.n-  en- 
vironment, conservation  of  natural  resources. 
and  strengthening  of  long-range  land-use 
planning,  a-e  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  pet>p;e  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
actions  taken  pursuant  u->  the  act  should  be 
consistent  with  .such  a;oals. 

Thus.  Section  2  indicates  that  Congresa.  In 
exercising  Its  constitutional  authority.  Is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  transmission  of 
power  In  Interstate  commerce  •  see  sec  201  (ci 
of  present  Federal  Power  .^ct)  but  also  with 
the  etTect  of  power  supply  vipon  Interstate 
commerce  the  national  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  I'f  "he  people 

S^i-  3  adds  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  16 
use  791-825r)  a  new  Part  IV.  conalatlng 
of  fifteen  tiew  sections,  its  follows 

Hec  401  '.a  entitled  "Regional  Coordination 
Application  and  objectives  of  part:  defini- 
tions " 

Subsection  la)  provides  that  the  new  Part 
IV  'f  the  Federal  Power  .Act  ^hali  ipply  to 
all  persons  who  own  or  ^ "perate  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  In  the  I'mied  Stales  Pre- 
vious versions  stated  it  applied  to  "all  bulk 
power  supply  system.s  — a  term  not  defined 
In  the  act.  The  new  terms  "persona"  and 
"bulk  power  supply  facilities"  are  expressly 
detlried  later  In  section  401 

Subsection  <b<  seta  nut  the  objectives  ol 
Part  IV,  whlL-b  in  t{eneral  terms  are  to  fur- 
tner  me  national  policy,  declared  in  existing 
section  2U2iai  of  the  Federal  Power  Art. 
of  assuring  an  abundant  supply  ^f  electric 
energy  throughout  the  United  Slates  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy  and  consistent 
With  the  proper  utilization  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources  The  statement  of  the 
national  electric  power  policy  :.s  modified  to 
make  clear  that  the  prope:  atUlzatlon  and 
.-(jiiservatlon  of  natural  resources  Include 
the    preservation    and    enhancement    of    the 


environment  and  strengthening  of  long- 
range  land-use  planning  .ind  that  the  term 
natural  resources"  Includes  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreational  udsets,  l  e  ,  esthetic  values, 
as  well  as  the  economic  values  long  as«o- 
ci.ited  with  t.le  term  Furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional policy  would  be  accomplished  — 

By  enhancing  the  reliability  of  bulk  power 
supply. 

By  strengthening  existing  mechanisms  for 
coordination  In  the  eii>ctrlc  utility  Industry 
and  establishing  new  ones: 

Hy  encouraging  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  iKJwer  resources  of  each  area  and 
region  of  the  United  States  bo  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  advancing  technology  while  main- 
t:ilnliig  proper  regard  for  conservation  of  na- 
tural re.sources, 

Vy  providing  that  all  utility  systems  and 
their  <ustomer8  have  access  to  the  bene- 
nta  of  cot)rdlnatlon  and  advancing  tech- 
nology   .>n    fair    and    reasonable    terms; 

By  assuring  as  far  as  feivslbie  that  extra- 
hlgb-voitage  facilities  Include  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  meet  are.i  regional  and  Interregion- 
al needs  for  generating  and  tran.smlsslon  c.i- 
paclty.  Including  the  reserve  capacity  needed 
f  ir  reliability,  and 

By  drawing  on  the  c(X)[)eration  of  all  seg- 
ments 1  public,  private  and  cooperative)  of 
tne  electric  utiluy  Industry 

Subsection  ici  dehnoa  the  term  person" 
r  -ir  purp<»es  of  Part  IV  ui  Include  not  only 
a  ■  periii>n.""  "municipality"  or  a  "Stale"  as 
dehned  In  sectli>n  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
but  also  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentalUv  of  the  Unll«-tl  States  It  thus  makes 
clear  that  the  term  "person"  covers  all  "per- 
sons", whether  privately,  cooperatively.  Fed- 
erally or  otherwise  publicly  owned 

subsection  idi  dehnes  ■  bulk  power  supply 
lacllltles"  as  facilities  for  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  power  and  energy  "' 
The  original  FPC  bill  restricted  the  term 
to  5Uch  facilities  "which  lurnlsh  power  to 
points  of  distribution"— a  definition  which 
t:ilght  exclude  auxiliary  equipment  which 
energli-es  starting  m">li:ir8  und  fuel  pumps — 
f.iclllttes  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  re- 
llabllltv of  bulk  power  supplies  The  change 
does  not  extend  FPC  Jurisdiction  to  local 
dU'rlbiitlon  facilities,  which  will  remain  ex- 
empt under  .sec  201  ibi  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  The  subsection  also  gives  the  FPC  au- 
thority to  exempt  from  Its  jurisdiction  addi- 
tional facilities  not  material  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Pnrt.  for  e.xample.  generators 
owned  by  an  Industrial  enterprise  and  used 
exclusively  to  supply  lis  own  energy  require- 
ments. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  ••ex'ra-lilgh-voltages 
f  iciliues  ■■  In  the  original  FPC  bin.  the  term 
meant  only  transmission  lines  and  associated 
facilities  designed  to  be  capable  of  operation 
at  a  nominal  loitage  higher  than  200  kilo- 
volts  between  phaoe  c  inductors  for  alternat- 
ing current,  or  between  poles  In  the  case  of 
direct  current,  the  coixstructlon  iihls  bill 
adds  "extension,  .t  modification")  of  which 
la  commenced  two  years  or  more  after  enact- 
:npnt  of  Part  IV  The  1.169  bill  also  includes 
generating  units  or  plants  and  associated 
IkciUtles  designed  to  be  cr  cap.ible  of  being 
operated  at  u  capacity  of  200  megawatts  or 
more,  the  construction,  extension  or  modifi- 
cation of  which  Is  commenced  four  or  more 
years  after  enactment  of  this  part  ""  FPC  su- 
pervision over  the  design  and  siting  of  l.irge 
treneratlng  plants  as  well  as  transmission 
lines  Is  iin  obvious  necessity  for  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  regional  coordination,  ade- 
quacy of  bulk  (xiwer  supply,  and  environ- 
ment.al  protection  etivL«aifed  by  the  bill 

Src  402  Ls  entitled  "Relation  to  Other 
Parts"  Subsection  (a)  makes  clear  that  the 
::ew  Part  IV  supplements,  and  does  not 
sipersede.  the  existing  Parts  I.  II  and  III  of 
*.l.e  Federal  Power  .Act  It  specifically  states 
that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  any  part.  In- 
cluding the  hydr'jelectrlc  licensing  provisions 
of  Part  I.  shall  be  consistent  with  the  en- 
s', ancement  and  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment   and    the    conservation    of   natttral    re- 


sources. Including  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreation  assets,  and  long-range  land-use 
[ilannlng  This  codifies  the  ruling  of  Scenic 
Hudson  Preservation  Conference  v  F.P  C . 
354  P  2d  608  (CA  2d,  1965).  cert.  den.  sub 
nom.  Curisohdated  Edison  C<k  of  Neic  York 
v  Scenic  Hudwri  Preservation  Conference, 
384  US    941   (1966) 

Subsection  (b)  makes  the  administrative, 
procedural,  enforcement,  rehearing,  and 
court  review  provisions  prescribed  by  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
Part  IV.  Ui  provide  the  legal  framework  Into 
which  the  specific  FPC  powers  and  prore- 
dures  called  Into  being  by  the  new  part  are 
to   be    fitted. 

Sec.  403  entitled  "Cooperation  of  Bulk 
Power  Supply  Systems."  expresses  the  pollcv 
that  the  purposes  of  Part  IV  should  be  at- 
tained Insofar  as  possible  by  cooperation 
.imong  all  entitles  engaged  In  bulk  power 
supply,  their  customers,  and  all  those  aflecte  ( 
by  bulk  pow"er  supply  While  the  measure  or 
Initiative  available  for  the  PPC  to  take  ac- 
tions on  Its  own  motion  Is  expanded  by  the 
tiew  Part  IV.  the  primary  emphasis  is  on 
expanded  public  participation  In  actions 
.*  rst  propo.sed  by  the  electric  power  lndustr\ 
Itself  The  bill  recognizes  the  expertise  <  : 
Individual  utilities"  engineering  department, 
and  managements,  while  .seeking  to  broaden 
their  views  through  exchange  of  technica: 
and  economic  information  among  themselves 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  Inve.stor- 
owned.  government-owned,  or  cooperatlvelv- 
owned  It  seeks  to  encotiraee  managements" 
own  Initiative  and  make  It  more  responsive 
to  present-day  public  needs 

Sf-r  404  entitled  "Reclonal  Power  Coordi- 
nation Oreanl^atlons.'•  establishes  the  or- 
ganizations that  would  bear  tlie  Initial  re- 
sponsibility for  electrical  coordination. 

Subsection  (a)  first  provides  that,  after 
consultation,  under  procedures  that  would 
be  prescribed  by  the  FPC.  with  persons  en- 
gaged or  Interested  tn  bulk  power  Mipplv 
and  with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  nnti 
State  commissions  the  FPC  would  secure 
the  establishment  of  appropriate  and  eiTiv- 
tlve  regional  organizations  and  procediire.s 
to  carry  out  regional  and  Interregional  ■ 
ordination  with  full  participation  by  all  .s.  c- 
ments  of  the  e'.ectrlc  utility  Industry  In  •::•> 
region  These  organizations,  or  "reglo::a: 
councils  •"  would  be  open  to  membership  ■  v 
each  electric  system  In  the  reelon  rpgarri!.^-' 
rf  the  nature  of  Its  ownership  In  appr  - 
prlate  cases,  a  system  cuiicl  belong  to  ni^  re 
than  one  regional  council  The  Commission 
would  designate  representatives  from  amoiii; 
fs  staff,  who  would  participate  In  all  xspec. 
I'f  the  regional  ounclls'  work  except  the  u'.- 
tlmate  adoption  of  plans  or  any  other  coun- 
cil nctlons  State  regulatory  commls.slons  V: 
the  region  also  "would  be  Invited  to  de^^lgnit  ■ 
staff  representatlveis  for  the  same  purpose 

Administration   of   the   provisions   of  :r(- 
tlon  404  might  vary  with  the  circumstance^ 
of   time   and   place,   and   with   the   degree  • 
which   regional   and   Interregional  cixjrdm.i- 
tlon  had  pri>gressed 

The  persons  within  each  region  that  are 
engaged  in  bulk  power  .'upply  or  dl.strlbu- 
tlon  of  electric  energy  would  create  !i  re- 
gional council,  which  would  be  fairly  rep- 
resentative t>f  all  such  [x-rsons.  ;ind  pro- 
vide the  council  with  sufficient  funds  ■ 
carry  out  Its  functions  (Including  the  eni- 
ployment  of  bulk  p  wer  experts  and  other 
permanent  staff)  Repre.sentation  on  t!ie 
C(juncll  might  be  by  individual  entitles,  r 
bv  groups  i:if  such  entitles,  at  flie  optl  i. 
■  f  fach  Individual  entltv  Fach  major  hu:'!-: 
p"wer  supplier  sliould  probablv  be  Indlvlcl  : 
:\]]\-  represented  To  keep  the  tot.il  numbir 
of  representatives  and  expenses  down  to  rea- 
sonable and  e.Tlclent  dlmen.sl(>ns.  groups  '■ 
distributors  and  small  suppliers  might  wl>h 
to  share  single  representatives  Voting  rights 
and  responsibility  tor  sharing  regional  cou:- 
cll  expenses  should  probably  be  divided  bv  i 
formula  which  gives  substantial  weight  to 
the    number   of   customers   or   size   of    load 


served   by   the  various   members  of  the  re- 
gional council 

Subsection  (b)  directs  each  regional  coun- 
cil to  file  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion a  statement  of  Its  organization.  Such 
statements  would  Include,  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  following : 

(1)  The  number  of  representatives  and 
the  persons  or  groups  represented  by  each; 

(2)  How  the  council  would  arrive  at  final 
decisions,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  method 
of   hearing   and   publishing   minority   views; 

(3  )  Its  rules  or  by-laws: 

(4)  Its  methods  for  notifying  and  con- 
sulting with  the  Commission  and  the  State 
commissions  of  the  States  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  region,  as  well  as  the  electric 
systems  within  the  region: 

(5)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission requests 

Statements  of  organization  would  be  filed 
with  the  FPC  and  kept  available  for  public 
inspection  during  normal  office  hours  at  the 
Commission's  office  In  Washington  and  at 
some  convenient  place,  designated  by  the 
Commission  within  the  region  affected,  in  se- 
lecting such  depository  within  the  region, 
the  Commission  would  undoubtedly  consult 
with  the  State  commissions  In  the  region, 
and  would  consider  establishing  the  deposi- 
tory either  at  Its  own  regional  office  or  at  the 
office  of  one  of  the  State  commissions  In  the 
region  The  Commission  would  publish  no- 
tices In  the  Federal  Register  concerning  the 
filing  of  such  statements  of  organizations. 

On  submission  of  a  statement  of  organiza- 
tion the  Commission  could  call  for  consulta- 
tion on  any  aspect  of  the  statement  It  con- 
.sidered  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of 
Part  IV  or  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
council,  and  could  propose  alternatives  or 
modifications  The  Commission  might  also 
determine  by  order,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  whether  the 
statement  was  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  Part  IV.  und  If  not.  modify  It  or  set  It 
aside. 

On  approval  of  Its  statement  of  organiza- 
tion, the  regional  council  could  be  expected 
t  I  undertake  the  following  duties: 

•  1)  to  prepare  and  keep  current  a  forecast 
o:  the  electrical  needs  of  the  region  In  which 
1".  (unctions,  covering  a  reasonable  period  of 
yars  in  the  future.  The  forecast  would  Indi- 
cate what  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
ities at^  needed  during  such  period  to  achieve 
the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  reliable 
Interconnection  of  the  region,  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate interconnection  and  coordination 
between  regions 

(2)  to  conduct  stability  studies  for  Its  re- 
gion, contemplating  both  present  loads  and 
the  loads  forecast  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph 

I  3 1  to  develop  apprc^riate  criteria  for  reli- 
able planning  and  operation  of  bulk  power 
ftcUities  for  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mission under  section  409  of  the  bill. 

I  4  I  to  prepare  outline  plans  for  generation, 
transmission,  and  Interconnection  within  the 
region  land  to  adjacent  regions)  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  reliability  and  power 
needs  of  the  region 

(5 1  to  de\elop  plans  for  the  coordinated 
operation  of  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities of  the  recion  i  and  of  future  or  pres- 
e:itly  possible  coordination  with  other  re- 
gions I  TTiese  plans  would  include  provisions 
for  automatic  load  shedding  and  other  emer- 
gency procedures,  regulation  and  Inspection 
of  system  control  devices,  and  provisions  for 
restoration  of  service  after  an  outage,  as  well 
as  plans  for  operation  under  normal  condi- 
tions, 

I  6 »  to  encourage  and  strengthen  existing 
coordinating  organisations  within  the  region 
and  new  organizations  where  appropriate. 

i7i  to  provide  a  forum  wherein  projects  for 
construction  of  bulk  power  facilities  can 
he  examined  by  all  persons  engaged  in  bulk 
pow-er  i-upply  or  In  distribution  of  electric 
energy  who  would  be  affected  by  such  proj- 
ects,   so   that   modifications   and   legitimate 


objections   thereto  could   be  .suggested   and 
discussed  at  the  earliest  practicable  stage. 

(8)  to  give  at  least  preliminary  considera- 
tion to  land  use  problems  raised  by  construc- 
tion propKJsals,  and  to  consult,  where  appro- 
priate, with  local,  State,  Interstate  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  an  interest  in  these 
problems. 

(9)  to  consult  with  other  regional  councils 
on  common  problems  and  possibilities  for 
interregional  coordination. 

(10)  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  most  efficient  develop- 
ment, coordination  and  use  of  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

Subsection  (ci  provides  that  any  regional 
or  interregional  coordination  plan  developed 
by  a  regional  council  must  be  submitted 
to  the  PPC  within  30  days  of  its  adoption  by 
such  council.  The  bill  anticipates  that  the 
FPC  would  prescribe  rules  and  standards  for 
the  form  and  contents  of  coordination  plans 
and  amendments  thereto.  The  Commission 
would  keep  all  plans  submitted  to  it  available, 
for  public  inspection  at  its  office  and  a  con- 
venient place  in  each  region  a.Tected  In  ex- 
ercising its  responsibilities  under  all  parts 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Including  Part 
IV,  the  FPC  would  consider  the  coordination 
plans  submitted  by  the  regional  councils,  in 
the  light  of  the  statutory  objectives  and  the 
comments  of  the  councils  developing  them, 
their  members,  and  the  public.  The  FTC 
might  confer  with  a  council  on  any  aspect  of 
its  plan  "Which  appeared  to  require  modifica- 
tion, In  order  to  secure  the  council's  con- 
sent to  such  modification  After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  FPC  would  be 
empowered  to  determine  on  the  record 
whether  any  coordination  plan  submitted  to 
it  was  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  Part 
IV,  and  if  it  determined  that  the  plan  was 
not  consistent  with  those  objectives  cr  not 
in  the  public  interest,  would  be  required  to 
modify  It  or  set  it  aside.  Such  plans  would 
provide  guides  to  operations  and  planning  for 
the  electric  systems  of  the  regions  affected 
immediately  upon  their  submission  to  the 
FPC,  subject  to  being  suspended  if  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Environment  filed  an 
objection  within  90  days  isee  sec  405(ci  and 
(f) ) .  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  National  Coun- 
cil objection,  or  FPC  objection,  a  formal 
order  of  approval  or  a  hearing,  "would  not  be  a 
prerequisite  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  coordi- 
nation plan. 

Subsection  (dl  directs  the  Commission  to 
require  annual  reports  from  each  regional 
council,  and  such  additional  reports  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  Since  planning 
is  a  nearly  continuous  process,  such  reports 
would  facilitate  the  Commission's  knowledge 
of  the  current  status  of  the  Council's  work. 

The  reports,  like  statements  of  organiza- 
tions and  coordination  plans,  would  be  pub- 
lic documents,  and  would  be  kept  available 
for  public  Inspection  both  at  the  Commis- 
sion's offices  in  Washington  and  at  a  con- 
venient place  In  each  region  affected  The 
Commission  would  in  turn  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
efforts  at  regional  and  interregional  coordi- 
nation made  by  the  regional  councils. 

Subsection  (e)  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion, if  it  found,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  any  person  engaged 
In  generation  or  transmission  of  electric 
energy  unreasonably  refused  to  participate 
In  the  creation  of  a  regional  council,  in  ef- 
fective regional  or  interregional  coordina- 
tion, or  in  paying  Its  fair  share  of  council 
expenses,  to  order  such  participation  as  It 
found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objective 
of  Part  rv.  The  Commission  would  expect 
to  utilize  such  compulsory  powers  only  after 
failure  of  reasonable  attempts  to  persuade 
the  person  concerned  to  take  part  voluntarily 
in  the  creation,  expenses,  or  -work  of  a  re- 
gional council. 

Subsection  (f)  specifies  the  procedure  for 
amending   statements   of    organization   and 


coordination  plans.  Amendments  originated 
by  a  regional  council  would  be  processed 
exactly  as  original  statements  or  plans.  The 
FPC,  however,  on  Its  own  motion  or  pur- 
suant to  a  complaint  received,  might  initiate 
an  amendment  Amendments  initiated  by  the 
Commission  could  become  effective  only  by 
formal  order,  following  notices  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

Sec.  405  is  entitled  '"National  Council  on 
the  Environment  "  This  section  would  es- 
tablish a  new  agency.  Independent  of  the 
FPC.  to  review  and  report  upon  the  prob- 
able effect  upon  the  environment  of  pro- 
posed electric  utility  Industry  construction 
and  operations. 

Subsection    (a)     establishes    the    National 
Council  and  describes  Its  make-up.  It  would 
consist  of  five  experts  in  such  areas  as  con- 
servation, environmental  sciences,  esthetics, 
or  land-use   planning.  The  members  would 
be   appointed   by   the   President,   with   Sen- 
ate confirmation,  for  3-year  staggered  terms. 
To   enhance    the   Independence   of   the   Na- 
tional Council,  it  would  elect  its  own  chair- 
man from  among  the  members,  to  serve  in 
such  office  until  the  expiration  of  his  cur- 
rent term  as  a  member.  Not  more  than  three 
members  could  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political   party,   but  the  President  would  be 
encouraged  to  appoint  persons  from  the  sci- 
entific  r.nd  esthetic  communities   who  have 
no   partisan   political   affiliations.   The  same 
provisions    against    conflict    of    Interest    by 
stock  ownership,  etc..  in  electric  utillltes.  pro- 
vided   by    section    1    of    the   Federal    Power 
Act   with    respect    to   commissioners   of   the 
FPC.  would  be  applicable  to  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Environment.  The 
position  of  member  of  the  National  Council 
v^ould   be  a   full   time  one,  compensated  at 
the    same    level    as    FPC    commissioners    or 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  cabinet  depart- 
ments. The  chairman's  salary   would   be  at 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  chairman  of 
the    FPC.    The    National    Council    would    bo 
authorized  to  delegate  executive  and  admin- 
istrative functions  to  the  Chairman,  and  to 
permit    him    to    redelegate   anv   such    func- 
tions to  employees  of  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil would  have  authority  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  lor  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
Subsection  (b)   sets  out  the  prlmarv-  duty 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Environment. 
It    would    be    to    review   coordination    plans 
submitted  under  subsection  404(c),  and  pro- 
posals to  construct,  extend,  or  modify  extra- 
high-voltage  facilities  presented  under  sec- 
tion 410,  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  amended 
by  this  bill,  and  in  addition  to  review  appli- 
cations for  Federal  water  power  licenses  gov- 
erned   by    Part    I    of    the    existing    Federal 
Power  Act  The  review  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    ascertaining    whether    such    plans, 
proposals,   applications    (or   amendments   to 
any  of  them)    are  consistent  with  the  goals 
of    environmental    enhancement,    conserva- 
tion, and  strengthened  long-range  land-use 
planning  set  out  In  subsection  2(bi    of  the 
bill,  discussed  above. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  National  Coun- 
cil to  file  a  report  of  its  review  of  any  coordi- 
nation plan  or  application  for  a  hydropower 
license  W"ith  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
v^lthin  90  days  of  service  upon  it  of  the  plan 
or  application.  The  period  could  be  ec»ended, 
for  cause,  only  by  the  FPC  If  the  National 
Council  found  the  plan  or  application  (or 
amendment  thereto)  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  environmental  enhancement, 
conservation,  or  strengthened  long-range 
land-use  planning,  it  would  be  authorized  to 
file  an  "objection''  with  the  FPC.  The  effect 
of  an  objection  is  covered  in  subsection  (fi. 
described  below 

Subsection  (d)  requires  National  Council 
review  of  extra-high  voltage  proposals  and 
modifications  thereof,  presented  under  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  act  as  amended  by  this  bill. 
The  procedures,  scope  and  objectives  of  the 
review,  and  the  effect  of  a  covmcll  "objec- 
tion" to  any  proposal,  would  be  Identical  "with 
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t.hos«  provided  under  subaectlon  ci  atx)ye: 
but  th«  National  Council  would  have  aU 
months  rather  than  90  days  u>  subn:ilt  Ita 
reports  to  '^e  PPC  on  original  extra-hlgh- 
V(>lt*ge  pprtpoaals 

Subaectlon  ie»  provide*  that  the  National 
Council  ahall  have  full  acc<«8  to  sU:  informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  matter  inder  Its  review, 
which  1«  available  to  the  PPC  ind  such  other 
information  as  the  National  Council  deems 
neoesaary  for  :t«  work 

Subaectlon  fi  states  an  objection  Hied  by 
the  National  Council  with  the  PPC  would 
have  the  effect  ot  a  suspense  order  Issued 
by  the  PPC  under  section  4H)  ■{  the  m:'.  i« 
amended  by  this  bill — that  Is,  no  work  could 
proceed  on  the  sltea  ^)f  the  propoaed  faciil- 
tlea  to  be  constructed  under  the  coordina- 
tion plan,  hydropower  application,  or  extra- 
hlgh-vulta^e  facllltlea  proposal  until  axid 
unless  the  PPC.  by  formal  order  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  overrules 
such  objection  In  the  case  of  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities  National  Council  objec- 
tions win  also  suapend  for  the  same  period 
the  proponent's  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
take  without  the  landowner's  oonsenl  sites 
and  right-of-way  for  the  propoeed  facilities 
Subjection  igl  provides  that  the  National 
Gi)uncH.piav  be  a  party  in  any  proceeding 
before  the  PPC  In  which  it  has  filed  a  report 
or  objection  If  aggrieved  by  the  FPC's  dls- 
pfwltlon  ')f  the  matter  Involved  in  the 
proceeding  The  National  Co.ini-ll  may  5eek 
rehearing  ttnd  If  still  dissatisfied  judicial 
review  .Subsection  il)  would  permit  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  appear  before  the  PPC.  aruj 
m  the  courts  on  judicial  review,  by  its  own 
attorneys.  See  further  dlscuaslon  under  il), 
bel  iw 

Subsection  h)  contalna  four  paragraphs 
setting  out  the  authority  of  the  National 
Council  to  hire  employees,  engage  consult- 
.oiits.  enter  into  contracts,  and  cofiperate 
with  government  agencies  educational  In- 
.lUtutlons  and  others  Maximum  flexibility 
Ls  granted  ro  facl!Uat«  the  Council's  carrying 
out  of  ;ta  functions 

Subsection  il)  would  further  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  National  Council  by  pro- 
viding the  special  authorization  contem- 
plated m  28  U  S  C  1964  ed.  Supp  III  I  se-^s 
516  519  and  547  for  permitting  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Council,  acting  at  Its  di- 
rection, to  repreaent  the  Council  In  any  ad- 
miniiitratlve  proceedings  or  in  court 

Sec  406  Is  entitled  National  Electric 
Studies  Committee  '  This  section  would  re- 
quire the  PPC  after  consulting  with  the 
regional  'XJuncils,  to  establish  a  national 
committee  representative  of  all  elements 
:>f  the  electric  Ir.dustrv  Including  niaiiu- 
facturers  and  construction  flrma  as  welt  as 
iitillties  This  committee  would  facilitate  In- 
terregiinal  exchange  ui  views  and  exp^erlence, 
and  would  consolidate  the  industry  s  efforts 
to  Investigate  major  present  and  futiirf 
problems  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
bulk  power  supply  facllltle«  It  would  also 
seek  to  stimulate  Interest  among  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  challenges  of  achiev- 
ing reliable  and  efficient  bulk  power  supply 
and  protecting  and  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment 

.•iVi'.  407  entitled  "Advisory  Boards,"  would 
allow  the  Commission  to  establish  one  or 
more  advlsorv  coordination  review  boards  and 
to  provide  for  appointment  thereto  of  ex- 
perts from  the  electric  utility  Industry,  the 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  the  academic 
and  research  communities,  and  of  other  per- 
sona I  not  Commission  employees  i  drawn 
from  the  general  public  The«.e  boarils  would 
assist  the  Commission  In  considering  mat- 
ters Cuming  before  it  under  Part  IV.  They 
might,  for  example,  review  National  Council 
recommendations  from  •<.  practical  Industry 
viewpoint,  ad  well  as  aid  the  Commissions 
understanding  of  environmental  Issues 

Sec.  408  entitled  Coordination  agree- 
ments.' would  require,  subject  to  such  rules 
as  the  Convmlsslon  might  prescribe,  that  all 
*ntten    agreei:ieiit.s   and    wrilten   ttatenients 


of  all  oral  agreements  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning or  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities be  I'Xlged  with  the  Commission  and 
kept  available  for  public  lnsp>«ctlon  In  Its 
office  and  In  each  region  affected  The  re- 
quirement would  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  agreements  for  Joint  ownership  of  such 
facilities  Since  many,  but  not  all,  such 
■igreements  would  be  subject  to  section  308 
of  the  Federal  IHrwer  Act.  the  Com^mlsslon's 
rules  should  prevent  double  filing  In  such 
cases 

Sec  409  entitled  "Reliability  standards" 
provides  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
regional  council  or  on  its  own  motion,  and 
after  c-on-sultatlnn  with  the  regional  coun- 
cils, and  after  public  notice  and  opportunity 

to  comment,  the  Commission  must  laaue 
nUes  setting  forth  reasonable  criteria  for  the 
planning  >ind  operation  of  bulk  power  sup- 
plv  raciutles  In  jrrter  Ui  increase  their  re- 
liability Such  rules  might  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular region  or  regions,  or  be  of  nation- 
wide scope  As  specified  In  section  40a(b). 
the  existing  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the 
Federal  Power  .\ct  would  be  available  to  en- 
force compliance  with  such  rules 

■ii'ctum  410  Is  entitled  &tra-hlgh-voltage 
facilities  notice  of  proposed  construction: 
■iuspenslon  "  This  section  deals  with  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  lEHVi  facilities,  which  are  de- 
.Ined  In  section  401  (ej.  By  virtue  of  that 
definition,  section  410  will  not  apply  to  EHV 
transml.salon  lines  whose  construction,  ex- 
tension <  r  rn.xllflcatlon  starts  earlier  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  Part  IV,  or 
to  generating  plants  of  less  than  200  mega- 
■svatts.  or  to  generating  units  or  plants  of  200 
megawatts  or  more  whose  construction,  ex- 
tension or  modification  .starts  earlier  than 
4   years  .vfter  enactment  of  the  new  Part. 

Subsection  <ai  would  require  any  person 
proposing  EHV  construction,  extension,  .ir 
modlRcatlon   to  which   Part   IV  applies    i  the 

prop<inent' (  to  hie  a  det^Uled  proposal  with 
the  PPC  The  proposal  would  Include  a  map, 
for  rapid  public  recognition  of  the  area  to 
be  affected  by  the  transmission  line  or  gen- 
t-ratlng  plant,  and  such  Information  ab  the 
PPC  may  require  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  proposal  is  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable regional  coordination  plans  and  con- 
-.Istent  with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV  The 
lUlng  would  also  state  whether  the  proponent 
intended  to  seek  rights-of-way  under  section 
+  11,  which  provides  for  Federal  eminent  do- 
:naln  and  the  securing  L>f  easements  on  Ped- 
fraJ  lands  Copies  of  the  proposal  would  be 
kept  available  for  public  Inspection  at  the 
FPC's  Washington  office  and  In  each  region 
.vffected  Notice  of  the  tiling  and  of  subse- 
quent changes  would  appear  In  the  Federal 
Register,  be  served  on  the  National  Council 
■  )ix  the  Environment,  affected  regional  coortll- 
iia,tlon  councils,  other  entitles  and  persons 
as  determined  by  the  FPC.  and  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  press  .aid  other  media  ■>!  the 
regions  affected  Tlie  notice  would  set  forth 
I  summary  of  the  proposal,  the  places  where 
verbatim  copies  are  available  for  public  In- 
spection and  the  latest  date,  not  less  than 
M  days  after  [Tubllcation  of  the  notice  In  ..he 
Federal  Register,  for  any  person  who  deems 
himself  interested  to  file  comments  or 
■bjectlon-s. 

Subsection  (bi  prohibits  construction  of 
•he  proposed  facilities  ill  until  6  months 
after  publication  '.'f  notice  of  the  proposal 
m  the  Federal  Register.  <2)  as  long  there- 
after as  a  suspeiLie  order  remains  In  effect 
iigalost  them,  and  i3)  permanently  there- 
after If  the  FPC  disapproves  the  proposal  A 
suspense  order  must  be  Issued  within  6 
months,  by  the  FPC  If  the  pnjposal  appears 
Inconsistent  with  an  applicable  regional  co- 
ordination plan  or  if  the  proponent  is  seeking 
right-of-way  under  section  411;  or  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Environment.  In  the 
form  of  an  objection  as  a  result  of  Its  re- 
view under  section  405  Suspense  orders  shall 
recite  the  reasons  for  their  Issuance  and  shall 
stay  In  effect  until  the  PPC  Issues  an  order 
approving     or     dl.«approMng     the     propo&ul 


Where  no  suspense  order  la  issued  within  6 
months  tif  publication  of  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal m  the  Federal  Register,  the  proponent 
may  commence  construction  at  the  end  rif 
the  6-month  period  without  necessity  of  for- 
mal FPC  approval 

Subsection  (C»  provides  for  a  form  of  con- 
ditional approval  by  the  FPC  of  priposals 
against  which  a  suspense  order  has  been  is- 
sued Conditional  approvals  will  \ye  given  bv 
FPC  order  stating  the  specific  modlflcatioiis 
the  FPC  deems  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
posal acceptable  Such  orders  shall  be  kept 
available  for  public  Inspection,  and  notices 
thereof  shall  be  published,  served,  and  di.-;- 
trlbuted  In  the  same  manner  required  i  v 
subsection  (ai  for  original  proposals.  If  with- 
in 90  days  of  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  the  conditional  approval  order,  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  FTC  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  proponent,  and  no  one  ob- 
jects, the  PPC  must  approve  the  proposal  »> 
mixllfled  and  terminate  the  suspense  ordt-r 
Tlie  suspense  order,  however,  may  not  be 
terminated  less  than  6  months  after  publi- 
cation m  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  of 
'he  original  proposal  If,  within  90  days  (f 
publication  of  notice  of  the  FPC's  conditional 
approval  order,  the  proponent  does  not  ac- 
cept the  recommended  changes,  or  someone 
objects,  or  the  FPC  schedules  the  matter  for 
formal  hearing,  the  .suspense  order  must  re- 
naaln  in  effect 

Subsection  id)  states  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c) ,  above,  the  FPC  mav 
not  approve  or  dl.sapprove  a  proposal  against 
which  a  suspense  order  has  been  Issued  with- 
out notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing This  provision  insures  that  no  suspen.se 
order  can  be  terminated  by  lapse  of  time  or 
surreptitiously  This  subsection,  however, 
gives  the  proponent  of  a  suspended  proposal 
the  right  to  demand  public  hearing  within  13 
months  after  Issuance  of  the  suspense  order, 
or  30  days  following  the  expiration  of  any 
perl  xl  allowed  for  the  National  Council  or 
the  public  to  submit  comments,  whichever  u 
later.  Thus  the  act  contemplates  that  sus- 
pended proposals  must  be  voted  up  or  down 
by  the  Commission  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness; Indefinite  suspension  Is  Impossible  over 
the  proponent's  objection. 

Subsection  (ei  amplifies  criteria  for  ap- 
pric,al  of  EHV  proposals,  and  further  states 
that  even  If  a  proposal  meets  these  criteria. 
It  l3  not  to  be  approved  if  the  PPC  has  knowl- 
edge of  a  reasonable  alternative  which  .- 
clearly  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  <■<:• 
i.lronmental  enhancement,  conservation,  -ir 
strengthening  long-range  land-use  planning 

Subsection  if)  adapts  to  a  modern  setting 
the  ancient  principle  of  public  utility  law. 
that  the  property  rights  of  persons  who  tie- 
vote  their  property  to  public  use  must  yield, 
under  adequate  safeguards  against  conhsc.i- 
tlon,  to  the  public  Interest  In  line  with  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  it  regards  the  various 
regulated  entitles"  EHV  facilities,  not  as  the.r 
particular  empires,  but  as  part  of  a  national 
electric  utility  system.  Thus,  the  FPC  Is  re- 
quired to  Include  in  Its  orders  approving 
EHV  proposals  provisions  permitting  other 
persons,  upon  payment  of  Just  compensa- 
tion, to  use  the  transmission  and  generating 
capacity  In  the  proponent's  facilities  which 
are  In  excess  of  the  proponent's  needs.  The 
FPC  Is  also  empowered,  under  the  proci'- 
dures  of  section  410.  to  authorize  other  per- 
sons, at  their  own  ezp)ense,  to  enlarge  EHV 
facilities  constructed,  extended  or  modined 
by  proF)onents  pursuant  to  such  section,  and 
to  utilize  the  enlarged  capacity  for  'ht 
generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
energy  These  provisions  would  fa)  increase 
reliability  by  making  it  more  feasible  to  build 
facilities  with  Increased  reserve  capacity  that 
would  be  available  In  an  emergency;  (b)  ulti- 
mately give  consumers  of  electricity  acce^.--  n 
the  economies  of  scale,  which  result  ironi 
larger  plants  and  lines,  regardless  of  the  ;-./>' 
or  ownership  of  the  particular  electric  utili'y 
which  serves  them;  and  ici  prevent  needie^-^ 
de-'e -ration  of  the  environment   by  a  p>ro.il- 


eratlon  of  smaller  facilities.  The  FPC  is  to 
have  authority  to  hear  and  decide  all  dis- 
putes arising  under  subsection  (f ) ,  subject 
to   Judicial   review,   as  provided  by   section 

402(b). 

Subsection  (g)  empowers  the  PPC  In  speci- 
fied emergencies  to  authorize  construction  of 
EHV  facilities  In  advance  of  compliance  with 
all  provisions  of  sections  405  (pertaining  to 
review  by  the  National  CouncU)  and  section 
410.  Eventual  compliance  may  not  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  facilities  built  under  emer- 
gency authorization  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section must  be  removed  at  the  termination 
of  the  emergency,  at  the  owner's  expense.  If 
they  are  ultimately  disapproved.  Under  the 
bill  It  will  be  entirely  voluntary  with  the 
proponent  whether  he  chooses  to  construct 
under  emergency  authorization  In  advance 
of  full  approval  of  his  proposed  EHV  facili- 
ties; and  the  risk  of  having  to  remove  the 
facilities  Is  one  he  must  take  If  he  chooses  to 
construct  under  emergency  authorization. 

Sec  411  is  entitled  "Right-of-way  for  ex- 
tra-hlgh-voltage  facilities:  emUnent  domain." 
Subsection  (a)  reaffirms  the  national  pol- 
icy declared  by  section  18  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  that  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  public  park  and 
recreation  lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  ref- 
uges, and  historic  sites.  It  would  proiilblt  the 
use  of  park,  recreation,  wildlife  refuge,  and 
historic  site  land  for  extra-hlgh-voltage  facil- 
ities unless  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  such  use,  and  even  then  would 
require  all  possible  planning  to  minimize  the 
harm. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  condemna- 
tion of  State,  municipal  and  private  lands 
and  interests  In  land,  and  the  acquisition  of 
easements  on  Federal  land,  for  sites  and 
rights-of-way  for  EHV  facilities  before  the 
time  when  construction  of  such  facilities  Is 
permitted  by  section  410.  This  provision  Is 
based  on  the  premise  that  allowing  utilities 
to  condemn  land  for  propxised  facilities  which 
thev  may  ultimately  be  banned  from  bulld- 
lng[  because  not  in  the  public  interest,  would 
make  a  mockery  of  National  Council  and 
FPC  review  of  EHV  proposals.  Acquisition  of 
State,  municipal,  and  private  lands  by  nego- 
tiated purchase  Is  not  prohibited. 

Subsection  ( c )  provides  that  when  con- 
struction of  prop>o6ed  EHV  facilities  has  been 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  410.  then  the 
proponent  may  acquire  right-of-way  over 
Federal  land,  and  may  exercise  Its  power  to 
acquire  right-of-way  over  State,  municipal 
and  private  land  by  condemnation  under 
State  law  If  It  has  such  power,  or.  If  the  pro- 
posal approved  under  section  410  expressly 
stated  such  Intention,  by  exercise  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  of  eminent  domain.  A  proviso  fol- 
lows to  protect  p>ersons  who  raised  objection 
to  the  proposed  site  or  routing  of  the  ap- 
proved EHV  facility  In  the  FPC  proceedings. 
When  such  person  Is  p)arty  to  the  condemna- 
tion case,  the  platnUff  utility  must  point  to 
the  Commission's  record  and  show  that  It, 
as  proponent  before  the  FPC,  proved  the  part 
of  Its  proposal  to  which  that  party's  objec- 
tion was  raised  was  the  best  of  all  feasible 
and  prudent  alternatives. 

Subsection  (d»  regulates  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  of  eminent  domain  by  propx>- 
nents  of  approved  EHV  faculties  to  obtain 
State,  municipal  or  private  land  for  con- 
struction of  such  facilities.  The  proponent 
must  first  try  to  secure  the  desired  property 
by  contract.  He  can  resort  to  Federal  eminent 
domain  only  If  he  Is  unable,  after  reasonable 
negotiation,  to  obtain  the  property  at  an 
agreed  price.  If  a  party  to  the  Federal  con- 
demnation action  Is  a  person  who  raised 
timely  objection  to  the  routing  before  the 
PPC,  the  proviso  of  subsection  (c),  described 
above,  would  also  apply.  The  condemncH', 
whether  or  not  It  be  a  Federal  agency,  could 
\iae  the  declaration  of  taking  procedures  of 
40  U.8.C.  sees.  25da,  258b.  and  258d.  to  gain 


Immediate  title  to  the  land  and,  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  the  possession  thereof. 
But  such  use  of  a  declaration  of  taking 
would  be  at  the  peril  that  If  the  condemnor 
falls  to  prove  all  B«p>ects  of  Its  case  at  trial, 
It  may  have  to  return  the  propjerty  and  i)ay 
damages  to  the  dlspxisseesed  owner. 

Subsection  (e)  governs  the  granting  of 
rights-of-way  over  Federal  land.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  exclusive  authority  for  such  rights- 
of-way  for  EHV  facilities  as  defined  In  sub- 
section 401(e).  superseding  pro  fanfo  all 
other  laws  authorizing  right-of-way  grants 
over  areas  Included  in  the  deflntlon  of  "Fed- 
eral lands"  given  in  subsection  (f),  below. 
Such  rights-of-way  will  be  granted  by  the 
FPC  rather  than  by  the  agency  administering 
the  Federal  land  affected.  The  grants  will  be 
either  for  a  limited  term  of  not  more  than 
50  years,  or  without  limit  as  to  duration. 
If  the  FPC  places  no  limit  on  the  duration 
of  the  grant,  however,  it  ■will  retain  Jurts- 
dlctlon,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  10  years. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
modify  or  add  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  grant,  as  it  deems  necessary  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  lands  other  than 
Indian  reservations,  the  subsection  requires 
notice  to  the  department  or  agency  admin- 
istering the  land  affected,  so  that  It  may 
effectively  and  promptly  submit  Its  com- 
ments or  protests  to  the  FPC.  In  the  case  of 
Indian  reservations  the  subsection  requires 
consent  of  the  tribe  having  Jurisdiction  be- 
fore any  right-of-way  may  be  granted.  In  the 
case  of  tribes  organized  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  such  consent  Is  now  re- 
quired by  statute  (25  T7.S.C.  476).  In  the 
case  of  all  other  tribes  such  consent  is  now 
required  either  by  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (25  CFR  161.3(a)), 
or  by  treaty.  To  abandon  this  requirement 
would  be  contrary  to  the  current  national 
policy  of  vesting  Indians  with  increased  re- 
Bponslblllty  for  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  would  apxproach  a  breach  of  faith 
by  Congress. 

All  rights-of-way  would  be  granted  on 
three  mandatory  conditions: 

(1)  Payment  of  Just  comp>ensatlon  for  the 
ri|^t-of-way  grant,  to  be  made  to  the  admin- 
istering agency  of  the  land  affected,  or  In  the 
case  of  Indian  reservations  to  the  Tribe  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction. 

(2)  Prompt  payment  by  the  right-of-way 
holder  of  special  damages  (not  included  In 
the  initial  Just  compensation)  to  anyone 
whose  land,  improvements,  timber,  or  crops 
are  harmed  by  the  holder,  his  successors  in 
interest,  or  his  contractors.  In  the  course  of 
use  of  the  right-of-way  or  as  a  restilt  of  the 
construction,  opjeratlon  or  maintenance  of 
the  facilities  thereon.  Such  special  damages, 
for  example,  might  Include  payment  to  in- 
dividual Indians  for  their  homes  or  cropw 
or  tribal  land  which  are  deetroyed  when  the 
right-of-way  is  cleared,  or  payment  to  Forest 
Service  permittees  for  injuries  to  their  sum- 
mer cabins  in  National  Forests.  Special  dam- 
ages might,  of  course,  also  become  payable 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  underlying  the  right- 
of-way,  i.e..  the  Federal  Government  or  an 
Indian  tribe,  when  injury  occurs  of  a  kind 
not  contemplated  when  the  Initial  just 
compensation  for  the  grant  was  fixed. 

(3)  Such  reasonable  land  use  conditions 
relating  to  nonpower  matters  as  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  the  land 
affected  by  the  right-of-way  (or  the  Indian 
tribe  having  Jurisdiction,  in  case  of  Indian 
reservation  land)  might  require.  The  FPC 
could  by  regulation  specify  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  issuance  of  the  right-of-way  grant 
for  the  department,  agency,  or  tribe  to  file 
with  it  such  proposed  conditions,  but  If 
timely  filed  would  be  under  a  mandatory 
duty  to  include  them  In  the  grant. 

The  right-of-way  grants  woxild  also  be  upon 
such  additional  conditions  as  the  FPC  might 
in  its  discretion  prescribe.  These  conditions 


would  ordinarily  have  to  do  with  power 
matters,  but  they  might  concern  environ- 
mental or  other  values  suggested  to  the  FPC 
by  the  National  Council,  State  or  local  ofll- 
clals  or  the  public,  or  raised  on  its  oWb 
motion. 

Just  compensation  for  right-of-way  across 
Federal  land  would  in  each  case  be  stated  by 
the  FPC  In  Its  granting  order  or  In  a  sup- 
plemental order.  If  the  proponent  and  the 
agency    administering    the    land    underlying 
the  right-of-way,  or  in  the  case  of  an  Indian 
reservation    the    tribe    having    jurisdiction, 
promptly   agreed   on   the   amount,   the   FPC 
would  be  bound  by  the  agreement.   If   the 
parties,  however,  did  not  agree  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  FPC,  in  the  case  of  non- 
Indian  land  would  afford  the  agency  and  the 
proponent  an  opportunity   for   hearing   and 
proceed  to  determine  the  compensation.  In 
the  case  of  Indian  reservation  land,  however, 
the  FTC  would  not  be  authorized  to  use  this 
procedure  unless  the  proponent  and  the  tribe 
agreed  upon  It  In  advance.  No  right-of-way 
over   tribal    land    In    an    Indian    reservation 
could  be  granted,  therefore,  unless  the  tribe 
having  jurisdiction  agreed  in  advance  with 
the    proponent    either     (1)     on    a    definite 
amount  of  compensation,  or   (2)    to  submit 
the  matter  of  compensation  to  FPC  hearing, 
or  (3)   with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  have  the  compensation  de- 
termined  by  some   stipulated   form   of   ap- 
praisal   or    arbitration.    Just    compensation 
would  be  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  agency 
or  tribe,  either  in  a  lump  sum  in  advance  for 
the  duration  of  the  grant  but  In  no  event 
for  more  than  50  years,  or  in  the  form    of 
annual    charges.    Lump    sum    compensation 
would  be  redetermined  at  50  year  Intervals, 
and  annual  charges  at  10  year  Intervals,  in 
accordance  with  the  same  procedures  appli- 
cable to  the  initial  determination   of  com- 
pensation.   Where    Indian    reservation    land 
was  Involved,  unless  the  tribe  agreed  upon 
the  manner  of  redetermination,  either  at  the 
time   of   glrtng   its   original   consent   to   the 
right-of-way   grant   or   at   some   subsequent 
time,  the  right-of-way  would  terminate  on 
the  redetermination  date  in  the  absence  of 
a  new  agreement  between  the  tribe  and  the 
holder  on  future  compensation. 

Claims  for  special  damages  would  be  ad- 
judicated by  the  courts  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  between  the  right-of-way  holder 
and  the  claimant.  Failure  of  the  holder 
promptly  to  p>ay  agreed  or  adjudicated  spe- 
cial damages,  however,  would  be  a  breach  of 
condition  of  the  grant,  and  cause  for  its 
cancellation  under  subsecUon   ih),  below. 

Subsection  ifi  defines  "Federal  lands"  as 
the  "public  lands"  and  "reservaUons"  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3  of  the  existing  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  796),  but  somewhat 
broadens  the  exemption  of  National  Park 
Service  lands  from  the  FPC's  jurisdiction  to 
grant  rights-of-way.  Section  3  of  the  exUttng 
act  defines  "public  lands"  and  "reservations" 
as  follows: 

(1)  "public  lands"  means  such  lands  and 
interest  in  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  are  subject  to  private  appropriation  and 
dispxjsal  under  public  land  laws.  It  shall 
not  Include  "reservations."  as  hereinafter 
defined; 

(2»  "reservations"  means  national  forests, 
tribal  lands  embraced  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions, military  resen-atlons,  and  other  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  withdrawn,  reserved,  or  withheld 
from  private  appropriation  and  disposal  un- 
der the  public  land  laws;  also  lands  and  In- 
terests in  lands  acquired  and  held  for  any 
public  purposes;  but  shall  not  include  na- 
tional monuments  or  national  parks: 

The  Electric  Power  Reliability  bill  of  1969 
would  forbid  the  FPC  to  grant  EHV  rights- 
of-way  not  only  In  National  Parks  and  Na- 
tional Monuments,  but  also  in  any  other 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  except  National  Parkways,  National 
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H«cre'fttlon    Areas,    and    recreation    areas   ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service  un- 
der cooperauve  ai?reement«  with  other  agen- 
cies   National  Parkways  are  landscaped  road- 
ways   which  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  I..ni? 
While  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ban  KHV 
lines  from  cr.»slnj?  these  long  narrow  strips 
and  the  bill  would  not  do  so.  there  is  no  in- 
tention  of   permitting   transmission    lines   to 
be    built    along   the    length   of   anv    National 
Parkway    National  Recreation  Areas  and  rec- 
reation  areas   administered    by   the   National 
Park    Service    under   cooperative    agreements 
.requently   surround    large   power   dams   and 
reservoirs     and    preservaUon    of    the    natural 
environment    Is    not    their    prlmarv    purpose 
Hence    the    bill    Imposes    no    restrictions    on 
EHV  rtghts-of-wav  m  .such  areas 

Subsection  ig,  defines  right-of-way  as 
including  sites  for  ,<eneratlng  plants'  and 
auxiliary  installations  as  well  as  easements 
fr  r  transmission  lines 

Subsection    .  h)    authorizes   the   PPC    after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing   to  cancel 
any   rlght-of-wav  granted  under  .-.e.-tlon  411 
over  Federal  land,   for  fa«t,re  t.,  correct  any 
default   in   observance  .  f.»    -ondltlon  of  the 
grant  within  a  reasonable  time  after  notice 
of    nich    default     An    Implied    condition    of 
each  grant  under  .section  411  would  be  that 
the    CTantee    and    his    successors    tn    In'erest 
uso    -he    right-of-way    for    purposes    of   cnn- 
structln*  operating,    and    maintaining   EHV 
fac^ltles-and  for  no  unrelated  purpose   Hence 
abandonment   of   the   rlght-of-wav   or   u.sing 
It   for  \mrelated  purposes  would   be  grounds 
for  .-ancellatlon    The   PPC   will    be   expected 
to    adopt    procedural    reg^jlatlons    to    imple- 
ment .subsection  ih)    Such  regulatlon.s  might 
authorise    the    Federal    agencies    or    Indian 
tribes  admlni.sterlng  lands  underlying  rights 
of-wav   as  well  as  the  PPC  on  its  own  motion 
to  serve  notices  of  default  upon  rlght-of-wav 
holders     and    might    require    notice    of    pro- 
posed -ancellatlon  hearings  to  be  served  upon 
such  agencies  and  tribes  as  well  a.s  upon  the 
holders   Such  reg.UatL.n.s  might  also  authnr- 
7e  the  agencies  .and  'rlbes  to  demand  hear- 
ings   ^nd   -o  p,,rt:,-lpate  in   them  as  parties 
upon    .showing    probable    cause    to    the    FPC 
that   a   previously   noticed   default   has   gone 
uncorrected  * 

Subsection  i|,  expressly  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  bill 
shall  repeal  or  modify  any  provision  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  16  UHC  1131,  or  any  stat- 
ute implementing  it  Th.it  .ict  contains  -.arl- 
oas  restrictions  on  man-made  structures  In 
wilderness  .u-eas  as  defined   therein 

Sec    412    entitled    •Compulsorv    Intercon- 
nections,      would    permit    the    Commission 
after  notice  ;.nd  hearing,  to  direct  any  person 
engaged    in    generation    or    transmission    of 
ele^-trlc  energy  to  establish  physical  connec- 
tion   of    Its    facilities    with    those   of   another 
person    or    persons    engaged    In    generation 
tnuismlsslon  or  sale  of  electric  energy   to  sell 
energy  to   e.xchange  with     .r  transmit' energy 
for  such  pefson   The  Commission  could  do  so 
on    Its    own    motion    or    on    complaint     but 
wou.d    have   to   Hnd   that   no    undue    burden 
would  be  imposed    ,n  the  respondent  by  the 
interconnection  order    It  would  aiso  have  to 
nnd  that  this  action  was  necessary  or  appro- 
priate   to    carry    out    the    objetttves    of    Part 
IV     The    Commission    could    prescribe    the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  arrangement  to 
be  m.ide  between  the  parties  affected  by  the 
order,   and    the  compensation   to  be  paid   by 
one   'o   the  other    If  the  order  contemplates 
cniistructlon.    extension    or    modification    of 
EHV     facilities,    iill    the    procedure,    „nd    re- 
quirements of  sections  405  and  410  must  be 
followed     Section   412    would    not   modify   or 
repeni    any    provision   of   any    Federal    power 
nnarketlng     statute      Hence,      among     other 
things    ;t    would   not   authorize   the  PPC   to 
disregard   a   clause    In    any   such   statute   af- 
fording publtclv-uwned   or  cooperative   util- 
ities or  consumers  p.refereniul  rights  to  pur- 
cha.se  Federally-generated  electricity 

Sec    413.   entitled     Abandonment.-   would 
prohibit  the  ab.ind   nment  of   ,hv  bulk  power 
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supply  service,  or  of  any  part  of  a  person's 
bulk  power  supply  facilities  If  the  effect 
would  be  Hband..nment.  .urUillment  or  Im- 
pairment ..f  bulk  power  service,  without  the 
advance  approval  of  the  FPC  Approval  could 
be  granted  after  noUce  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  on  a  finding  that  the  abandonment 
or  curtailment  would  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  Part  IV    This  section  Is  similar 

r^c*r"°^  ^""  "^  '^^  Natural  Gas  .\ct  15 
u  a  L.   ( l7f  I  b I 

5ec    414.   entitled   ■Authority   to   exempt' 
would    give    the   Federal    Power   Commission 
power  to  exempt  faclliues.  persons  or  activi- 
ties from  any  requirement  of  Part  IV  or  from 
any   rule  or  regulation   thereunder    in  order 
to   avoid    excessive    burdens    o„    persons   en- 
gaged in   bulk  power  supply,   regional  coun- 
cils   and  the  public    It  would  not    however 
authorize  the  FPC  to  dl.spense  from  anv  re- 
quirement of  section   411   or   anv   regulation 
implementing  section  411    Thus  It  would  pre- 
serve the  safeguards  of  that  secUon  agalnat 
invasion    of    parkland     Indiscriminate    con- 
cleninfttlon  of  private.  State,  and   municipal 
lands     ,tr.d    granting    of    rIghUs-of-wav    over 
^i,     JL^^^"'^""""    *'"hout    tribal    coiusent 
I  he  FT'C  could  issue  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 414  by  rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for    hearing,    and    on    determining    that    the 
exemption   was  necessary  and  appn.prlat^  to 
carry   out   the   objectives   of   Part   IV    Condi- 
tions could  be  attached  to  an  exemption   and 
It  could  be  revoked  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  ^^ 

S^c  415.  entitled  Hearings,  public  infor- 
mation, gives  specinc  Implementation  to 
orie  of  the  overriding  purposes  of  the  Elec'- 
mc  Power  Reliability  Bill-that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public  shall  have  maximum  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  utility  planning 
and   decisions    that   may   affect   their   safety 

^'I^'iflK'''   .*"'^    ^^^    ^^^    environment    in 
which  they  live 

t.nt"^*'"^?   '■"    ^'^'"«»  Congressional  in- 
tent that  all  persons  who  may  be  affected  by 

p2,^..r^r,"p"  proposed  under  any  part  of  the 
^^u    I  "  "^^    ■'*  amended   by  this  bill, 

snail  have  a  convenient  opportunity  both 
to  express  their  views  In  writing  and  to  par- 
fore^V',  ^"k  ^'""''f  ^*^''"»?'-  "'^d  that  there- 
I^H.  ^  ^"'""'  *''°"'^  ^^  Slven  prompt. 
early  and  accurate  notice  of  scheduled  FPC 
hearings,  and  ,2)  every  FPC  hearing  should 
be  open  to  the  public  and  held  In  a  place  of 
maximum  convenience  t-i  members  of  the 
public  and  other  persona  affected  by  the 
subject  matter  of  the  hearing 

Sub6«ctlon    ibi    requires,   insofar   as   prac- 

nu?t  ,  ^"'Jf'"*'  ^'""'"8  authorized  by  anv 
part  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  shall  be'  held 
in  or  near  the  area  affected,  unless  the  FPC 
determines  that  the  objective  of  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  persons  who  may  be  affected 
»/k1     JT""^  "^  '^^  hearing  can  be  better 

V^  ,?''  ''*"^'°«  '^*  '^«*"««  elsewhere 
Subsection  ic  requires  advance  notice  of 
^11  hearings  scheduled  under  authority  of 
any  part  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  be 
promptly  published   In   the  Federal    Register 

media  in  the  areas  affected  It  requires  the 
FPC  to  Uke  such  other  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
e«ary   to   assure   that   the  general   public  In 

Ucular^y  interested  in  a  proposed  hearing 
will  be  prompuy  and  accurately  informed 
of  the  place,  date,  and  time  it  Is  to  be  held 
and  the  substance  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  considered  It  requires  that  noUce  of  the 
hearings  be  given  sufficiently  early  so  as  to 
afford  Ml  Interested  parties  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  appearing  and  tes- 
tifying at  the  hearing 

ty.lV"^''  4^5  completes  the  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Power  Act  proposed  by  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Reliability  bill  of  1969  The  fol- 
lowing .sections  are  not  amendments  to  the 
Power  Act. 

Sec^4  is  entitled   "Survevs  and  research  " 

subsection   lai    would  re<iulre  the  FPC  to 

survey    existing    and    pUnned    high    voltage 

heavy  current  te.ting  and  research  facilities 
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in  the  United  States  for  adequacy  and  acces 
slblllty  to  all  interested  persons  a'nd  to  report 
Its    findings    to    Congress    within    one    year 
making   recommendations  for  corrective  ac ' 
t;on.  If  necessary 

In    volume    I    of    Its    report    of   July    1967 
entitled    P'eventiwi    of    Pouer    Failure,     the 
PPC    pointed    out    ,on    page    71)    that    some 
[xjwer  failures  have  been  caused  bv  malfunc 
tlon   of  major   new   high   voltage   equipment 
that    was    inadequately    tested    under    oper- 
ating  conditions     At    the    present    time     Uie 
report  continues,  there  are  onlv  two  labora 
lories  In  the  United  SUtes  equipped  to  pr(^ 
vide  the  extremely  high  current  requlremen'. 
for    such    testing,    each    owned    bv    a    laree 
manufacturer    and    not    accessible"  to    other 
manufacturers  or  t.peratlng  companies 

The  F-PC  report  stated  (p.  71  i  :  ■prellmi 
nary  plans  have  been  developed  for  a  test 
facility  near  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  heart 
of  the  major  hydroelectric  network  of  t'le 
Pacific  Northwest  "  Whether  this  facllltv  win 
be  open  to  all  manufacturers  and  operat 
lug  companies  without  discrimination  and 
whether  one  such  racility  will  be  adequate 
lor  all  Americans  needs,  should  be  carefullv 
evaluated 

Obviously  the  rellabllltv  of  i>ower  facilltie'= 
and  transmission  will  be  increased  bv  tech" 
nological  progress  as  well  as  by  Improved 
coordination  of  operating  entitles  Section  4 
Is  aimed  at  correcting  one  of  the  major  bot- 
tlenecks to  technological  progress 

Subsection  (b»  would  require  the  National 
Council  on  the  Environment  to  make  a  siudv 
of  the  social  and  economic  impact  of  over- 
head high-tension  lines  and  towers  It  is 
very  imporuint  that  we  have  some  objective 
measurement  to  evaluate  the  true  cost  of 
these  lines  to  communities  and  to  the  nation 
so  that  we  can  determine  realistically  when 
underground  alternatives  mleht  be  more 
economical  Now  when  the  cost  is  compared 
one  only  gets  utility  Installation  cost*  Lost 
tax  revenue  devalued  real  estate  and  such 
pub.lc  costs  are  not  considered 


GUARANTEE   THAT  EVERY   CHILD 
SHALL    EAT 


'Mrs  GRIFFTrHS  asked  and  was 
t'lven  [xrmi.ssion  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr.s  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
intioducinK  today  a  bill  which  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  three  full  meals  a  day 
5  days  a  week,  to  all  children  under  aae 
16  who  are  eligible  for  aid  to  families 
'.yith  dependent  children  or  whose  fam- 
ilies are  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  best  estimate  I  have  at  present 
indicates  this  program  would  reach  II 
million  children  at  a  cost  of  $4  5  billion 
annually.  However,  nearlv  $2  billion  of 
this  amount  would  be  obtained  by  repeal 
or  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
existins  food  assistance  or  welfare  pro- 
grams, thus  making  the  net  additional 
annual  expenditure  $2.5  billion. 

My  program  does  not  guarantee  everv 
adult  an  income  because  he  has  a  child 
It  does  guarantee  every  child  that  he  wiil 
eat.  And  it  i.s  my  hope  the  administration 
will  consider  this  suggestion  when  it 
makes  its  own  welfare  proposals. 

Under  the  bill,  meals  would  be  pro- 
vided at  public  and  private  .schools,  day- 
care centers,  nur.sei-y  .schools,  .summer 
camps  and  other  nonprofit  child-care 
institutions.  They  would  be  provided 
without  cost  to  children  receiving  AFDC 
payments  or  whose  families  are  below  the 
poverty  level— Including  Indian  chil-  . 
dren— but  would  be  available  at  cost  to 
other  children 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  would  repeal  existing  school 
lunch,  milk,  and  breakfast  programs  and 
reduce  75  percent  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  now  paid  in  cash  to  AFDC 
recipients  for  food  purchases.  However, 
no  State  would  be  permitted  to  reduce 
its  contribution  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
Liram  as  a  result  of  my  proposal  unless 
It  meets  a  family's  full  need  as  estab- 
lished by  its  own  standards. 

Regulations  for  the  program  would  in- 
sure that  no  child  is  stigmatized  by  re- 
ceiving meals. 

Welfare  payments  are  intended  to 
supply  the  basic  needs  of  life.  But  the 
amount  allotted  for  food  under  these 
programs  rests  on  the  assumption  that 


tion.  For  many  of  the  poor,  both  urban 
and  rural,  none  of  these  conditions 
exists. 

The  present  welfare  system  has  existed 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Obviously, 
it  is  a  colossal  failure.  It  has  failed  to 
feed  people. 

Let  us  try  a  new  approach.  Let  us  rear 
one  generation  of  American  children 
that  has  been  properly  fed.  Then,  let  us 
check  the  effects. 


THE  RELEASE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  96 
SMALL  WATERSHED  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 


every  mother  is  an  honor  graduate  Tn—' matter.) 


nutrition  of  one  of  our  great  land-grant 
colleges.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
none  of  them  Is. 

The  second  fallacy  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams is  that  if  sufficient  money  is  put 
into  these  programs  a  child  will  be  fed  a 
balanced  diet.  Surveys  show  that  food 
is  the  last  item  a  family  buys. 

In  order  to  feed  a  child  well,  a  mother 
must  understand  how  to  select  a  bal- 
anced diet,  must  live  within  reasonable 
distance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
and  must  have  the  transportation  to  get 
there.  In  addition,  she  must  have  avail- 
able a  constant  source  of  fuel  for  cook- 
ing and  a  constant  source  of  refi'igera- 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
total  of  96  small  watershed  projects  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress are  still  awaiting  operations  fund- 
ing— funding  that  should,  by  law,  be 
theirs  today.  The  reason  for  the  holdup 
of  these  funds  is  a  decision  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  1966  that  the  au- 
thority to  approve  small  watershed  proj- 
ects belongs  to  the  President,  not  to  the 
Congress. 

Briefly,  since  1954,  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  exer- 
cised their  right  under  Public  Law  566 
to  approve  watershed  projects  limited  in 
capacity   to   less   than    4,000    acre-feet. 


Projects  with  structures  in  excess  of  that 
amount  must  be  approved,  according  to 
Public  Law  566,  by  the  Public  Works 
Committees. 

Following  committee  approval,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  allocates  construc- 
tion funds  to  the  projects  from  previous^' 
appropriated  funds.  This  w  as  the  method 
followed  by  Congress  for  12  years  until 
the  Johnson  administration  decided  to 
claim  the  power  to  approve  these  small 
watershed  projects,  leaving  to  the  Con- 
gress only  the  right  to  review. 

Naturally  enough.  Congress  rejected 
this  proposal,  and  so  President  Johnson 
ordered  that  operations  funding  be  with- 
held until  Congress  was  ready  to  yield 
their  approval  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  stalemate  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  Ninety-six  small  water- 
shed projects  in  31  States  are  being 
needlessly  held  back. 

I  call  on  the  new  administration  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  immediately.  The 
communities  awaiting  the  benefits  of 
these  small  ■watershed  projects  should  not 
have  to  suffer  any  longer  while  an  au- 
thority disagreement  goes  on. 

A  list  of  projects,  the  Stater  and  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  located,  the 
counties  they  will  serve,  and  the  cost 
of  the  projects  follows. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  see  that  op- 
erations funds  for  these  projects  are 
promptly  released,  and  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  plea. 
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SUte 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


County(s) 


Watershed 


Alabama 

Do 

Do 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Do 

Do 

Do 

't'lssoun 

"rkansas 

Do 

Cahlornjg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    .     ... 

Colorado 

Florida 

Do 

Georgia 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Do 

Indiana 

Do 

Do 

Iowa 

Do 

Kansas . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Do      

Do 

Do 

Maine 

Do 

Wassachusetls. 
Vississippi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


4  Cleburne 

3  Bullock,  Macon 

2  Lowndes - 

2,3  Maricopa,  Yuma 

1  Lawrence,  Randolph 

3  Yell 

4  Chicot 

1  Randolph 

10  Ripley 

1  Lee,  St  Francis 

2,3,4  Perry,  Yell,  Saline,  Garland 

18  Kern - 

9.10  Santa  Clara 

38  Riverside... 

15  Merced,  Stanislaus 

15  San  loaquin 

9. 10  Santa  Clara 

3  Fremont 

2  Dixie. 

1  Santa  Rosa - 

9  Banks.  Franklin,  Madison 

9  Gwinnett,  Hall 

9  White,  Lumpkin 

6  Troup,  Meriwether  Coweta 

2  Bear  Lake 

21  Pope,  Johnson,  Massac -.. 

22  Clark,  Edgar 

5.  7  Montgomery,  Putnam.  Parke,  Hendricks,  Boone 

9  Washington.       .      -- 

7  Parke,  Putnam .-. 

7  Pottawattamie 

7  Mills.  Fremont..   -- 

2  Shawnee,  Jackson,  Pottawatomie 

5  Elk,  Wilson,  Chautauqua --. 

1  Ottawa,  Lincoln,  Mitchell 

5  Elk,  Butler,  Greenwood 

1  Lincoln,  Mitchell 

1  Carlisle,  Graves 

7  Cameron.. 

5  Madison 

3.7  Iberia.  SL  Martin,  St.  Landry 

7  Calcasieu,  Jefferson  Davis 

2  Androscoggin.  Oxford 

1,2  Cumberland,  Oxford 

1  Berkshire 

4.5  Jasper.Smith.Jones 

4  Holmes 

2  Prentiss,  Tishomingo,  Itawamba 

4  Neshoba,  Newton 

4  Rankin 

4  Yazoo 

4  Rankin 

4,5  Lawrence,  Simpson,  Jefferson  Davis 

2  Tallahatchie.  Coahoma,  Quitman 

5  Jefferson  Davis,  Lawrence 


Cahulga  Creek 

Old  Town  Creek. 

Upper  Big  Swamp  Creek 

Harquahala  Valley 

Big  Running  Water  Ditch 

Cedar  Pmey  Creeks. 

Chicot 

Fourche  Creek 

Larkin  Creek 

South  Fourche 

Buttonwillow  water  management  project. 

Lower  Llagas  Creek 

Main  Street  Canyon 

Mustang  Creek 

New  Jerusalem 

Upper  Llagas  Creek.. 

Canon 

Calilornia  Lake 

Pond  Creek 

Hudson  River 

Suwanee  Creek 

Tesnatee  Creek 

Yellowiacket  Creek 

Georgetown  Creek 

Bay  Creek 

Mill  Creek 

Big  Racoon  Creek • 

Delaney  Creek 

Little  Walnut  Creek.. 

North  Pigeon 

Waubonsie  Creek 

Cross  Creek 

Lower  tik  River  . 

Lower  Salt  Creek ; 

Upper  tIK  Ruer 

Upper  Salt  Creek 

West  Fork  Mayfield  Creek 

Cameron-Creole 

Cfntral  Madison 

Upper  Bayou  Teche 

West  Fork  Bayou  Lacassine 

Nezinscot  River.. 

Stevens  Brook 

Washington  Mountain  Brook 

Big  Creek 

BoxCreek  .     

Browns  Creek 

ChunkyRiver       

Eutacutaches Creek 

FiveCreeks  

Richland  Creek 

Sliver  Creek. .  

Tri-Countv  Hopson  Bayou 

Whifesand-Greens  Creeks 


Public  Law  566 

cost 

Other  cost 

Total  cost 

$253. 000 

J266, OuO 

J519.000 

3, 848, 000 

2.892,0u0 

6. 740.000 

4,417.000 

2,088.000 

6.505.000 

3,014.000 

3,830,000 

6,844,000 

1,215.000 

991,000 

2,206,000 

956.000 

508,  000 

i.464,0{.i0 

1.5J9,000 

2.761,000 

4.  290.  OuO 

4.981,000 

2,107.000 

;,0o8.000 

630.  000 

1,067,000 

1.697.000 

3,  829. 000 

868.000 

4.697.000 

4. 339, 000 

5,673,000 

10.0:2.000 

4,656,000 

2.381.000 

7,037.000 

1,289.000 

680.  000 

1.969,000 

372.000 

1 .  508.  000 

1,880.000 

1,236.000 

1.858.000 

3.  094,  000 

3.325.000 

2.504.000 

5.  829,  000 

1.373.000 

247. OjO 

1,620,  OX 

1.027.000 

1,047.000 

2,  074.  000 

492.000 

1.437.000 

1,929.  OjO 

3.818.000 

1.744.000 

5  562,000 

1,130.000 

728. 000 

1 ,  858,  OLKJ 

1,116.000 

535.000 

:,  651.  000 

995. 000 

522.  000 

1,517.000 

758.000 

1.246.0'JO 

2,004.000 

4.125.000 

3.132.000 

7, 257. 000 

2.  634.  000 

1.602.  000 

4.236.000 

1.836.000 

2.  766.  000 

4,602.000 

1,171.000 

593.  OOO 

1.764.000 

1.171,000 

850. 000 

2.021.000 

543,  000 

175,000 

718.000 

1.199,000 

334.  OOO 

1.  533,  000 

1.739,000 

513.000 

2. 252.  000 

2.474,000 

447,000 

2.921.000 

619.000 

457.000 

1 ,  076. 000 

3.773,000 

589, 000 

4,  362.  000 

3,691.000 

1.786.000 

5,477,000 

2.066.000 

1.322.000 

3,388.000 

1.580.000 

632.  000 

2,182.000 

649. 000 

1 .  590. 000 

2.239,000 

1.725.000 

:.839.0G0 

4,564,000 

838.  000 

1,166.0[« 

2,G'j4,000 

1,053.000 

883.  000 

1,935,0110 

333.000 

12. OJO 

375.000 

412.000 

389.  000 

8  J  1.000 

2.103.000 

1.519.000 

3.6:2.000 

625,000 

315.000 

940. 000 

2.424.000 

1,195.000 

3.619.000 

4,889.000 

3.210,000 

8.O99.GJ0 

564. 000 

245.000 

809. 000 

2. 068. 000 

1.384.000 

3,432.01.10 

2.531.000 

1.114,000 

3,645.000 

2  979  000 

2. 003. 000 

4,982.000 

595. 000 

584. 000 

1,179.000 

4.310.000 

2.187.000 

6,497,000 
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Stat* 


COMTI*- 

tkn$i 
district 


S — 
CovntKt) 


Waterthtd 


Public  Ljw  S6C 
cott 


Other  cost 


Total  cost 


ufl 

Montant 

Hwkntka 

Do    

Do 

Do        .     . 
North  Dakota.. 

Oklakonia 

Kanus     

OkUhonw 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Or»|on  

Do    

South  Carolina 
Do 
Do 
North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina 
Do.     ... 
South  Dakota     . 

Do 

Taias 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.  ...-.-... 
Do-. .„_... 

Do      

Do      

Do 

Virjtnia   . 

Do 

Do  

Wost  Virginia... 

Do      

Wisconsin 

Do 

Do 
Wyoming 


4    Latayatta 

?    Hill  

1  aato.  Lancasttr l....lVilllll 

3  Lincoln   Frontjor 

2  Washmflon,  Douflas.  Sarpy .".UJI^I"" 

3  Lineoin.  Hay«s,  Frontier       ''" 

1  P«n<bina  .  '"' 

^  Washinfton,  Osafa,  Nowata;  Chautauqua 

J    Pushmataha.  Choctaw ..,., 

6  Lapn  — — 

2  Saquoyah 

4  Comancht,  Tillman 

2,6     Pawnaa,  NoNa.  Payna '.'.'.'.'"".'.'.'. 
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POINT  REYES  NATION.AL  SEASHORE 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tiiis 
point  in  the  Ricord.  i 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  a  bill  which  will  increase 
the  authorization  for  funds  to  acquire 
the  remaining  lands  to  be  included  in  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
In  1962  this  national  seashore  was  e.s- 
tablished,  to  be  comprised  of  53,oorj 
acres  of  some  of  the  most  beautifiil 
shoreland  In  the  entire  world.  Its  Incom- 
parable scenic  beauty  and  recreational 
features,  only  a  short  distance  from  San 
Francisco,  probably  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  In  the  coimtry  so  close  to  a 
large  metropolitan  center. 

At  the  time  the  seashore  was  estab- 
lished. $14  million  waa  authorized  for  its 
acquisition,  but  even  as  we  deliberated 
the  cost  of  the  valuable  shorefront  prop- 
erty was  Increasmg.  In  1966  we  author- 
ized additional  funds.  $5,135,000,  but  we 
Still  have  acquired  less  than  half  of  the 
designated  park  area. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  £ren- 
tlemen  from  Marin  County  and  San 
Francisco.  Mr  Cuauskn  and  Mr  Mail- 
LMRD.  have  Joined  in  this  effort  We  have 
been  assured  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice that  the  entire  park  can  be  acquired 
within  the  adAtional  authorization  we 


seek.  $38,365,000.  A  companion  bill  also 
u-.  being  sponsored  in  the  other  body. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  act  on  this  bill  in  this  .session 
and  that  we  can  acquire  the  entire  na- 
tional seasliore  as  envisioned  bv  tlie 
Congress  when  it  established  the  park 
in  1962. 


CHILDRENS  THEATER  IN  ST 
LOUIS— VALUABLE  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
.'Tiission  to  e.xtend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  society's  com- 
ini;  of  age  can  be  made  more  simply  and 
quickly  through  the  conclentous  efforts 
of  citizens  working  within  their  com- 
munities to  utilize  every  available  re- 
source for  learning.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  maturity  pre- 
sented us  today 

St.  Louis  has  given  us  such  an  exam- 
ple—by making  use  of  Its  children's 
tht^ater  program  to  bring  new  Insights 
into  the  cla.ssroom 

Seeking  makes  understanding  much 
easier  St  Louis  students  have  been  given 
•he  opportunity,  through  live  theater,  to 
look  beyond  the  play  acting  and  experi- 
ence the  reality  of  integrated  human 
relationships. 


For  many  black  students  in  St.  Louis, 
children's  theater  has  provided  a  first  op- 
portunity for  identification  with  a  black 
hero  or  with  a  black  actor.  For  manv 
white  students.  St.  Louis  Children's 
Theater  has  provided  a  first  opportunity 
for  them  to  experience  the  kind  of  re- 
verse identification  black  people  have 
known  for  so  long. 

Through  children's  theater— where 
the  active  cooperation  of  communitv 
service  organization  and  schools  hsis 
taken  place — St.  Louis  has  made  stride.^ 
toward  himian  imderstanding  so  Ions 
overdue. 

In  hopes  that  my  colleagues  may  bene- 
fit from  this  example,  I  commend  the 
following  accoimt  of  children's  theater 
in  St.  Louis  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Childbxn  s  Theatre  in  St  Louis 
In  1B69,  the  Children's  Theatre  of  the 
Junior  Le&gxie  of  St.  Louis  began  trouping 
Ita  production  to  the  city  schooia  of  St.  Louis 
In  1966.  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was 
Invited  to  have  members  of  its  Trouping 
Theatre  Uke  part.  In  this  way,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  two  full  casts,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  total  number  of  productlona  poesible 
Por  the  past  five  years,  the  plays  have  been 
performed  at  twelve  locatlona  around  the 
city,  with  two  performancee  a  day,  and  reach- 
ing about  22.000  chUdren  a  year.  Generally. 
it  has  been  the  children's  only  experience 
with  live  theatre. 
Tills  year,  seeking  to  make  the  production 
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even  more  meaningful  to  the  many  clilldren 
It  serves,  the  Junior  League  Invited  the  Per- 
sona Players  of  the  Page-Park  Branch  TMCA 
to  Join  the  touring  company.  The  members  of 
the  Persona  Players,  who  are  almost  all  teach- 
ers In  the  city  schools,  were  very  Interested  In 
the  educational  advantages  of  a  cast  which 
would  Include  both  men  and  women,  black 
actors  as  well  as  white,  and  they  agreed  to 
participate.  Breaking  further  with  past  habits 
und  striking  out  anew,  a  Chinese  legend  was 
chosen  for  the  first  play  to  replace  the  west- 
ern fairytale  performed  by  a  cast  of  white 
women. 

Showing  their  approval  of  the  alma  of  the 
three  participating  groups,  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Education  gave  ite  full  cooperation. 
It  released  Mr.  Jerome  Williams,  principal  of 
the  Cole  School,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Brown,  kin- 
dergarten teacher  at  the  Williams  School,  for 
the  three-week  period  of  the  tour.  The  Page 
Park  Branch  YMCA  lent  its  culttiral  director, 
Mr.  Ronald  O.  David.  Mr.  WUUams,  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Davis  are  all  members  of  the 
Persona  Players.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Davis 
both  have  strong  backgrounds  in  professional 
•Jieatre. 

The  tour  was  hardly  underway  before  It 
became  clear — the  children's  response  to  the 
inclusion  of  men  and  to  the  integrated  cast 
is  one  of  Increased  delight.  The  children  In 
the  Inner  city  areas  are  particularly  pleased 
that  the  hero  Is  a  black  actor  and  the  prin- 
cipal character  actor  Is  also  black.  The  work 
if  the  theatre  ha«  seemingly  been  brought 
close  to  all  the  children.  The  actors  all  cir- 
culate among  the  children  after  the  perform- 
ance to  make  it  clear  that  actors  are  real 
people.  The  actors  answer  the  children's  ques- 
tions. "Is  that  a  real  tall? — Are  you  a  per- 
son?—And  what  Is  that  stuff  on  your  face?" 

Performers  In  St.  Louis  Children's  Theatre 
believe  the  children  have  a  real  chance  for 
self-ldentlficatlon  this  year — made  possible 
by  the  increased  numbers  and  cooperation 
which  has  been  made  part  of  St.  Loula  Chil- 
dren's Theatre.  Not  only  the  children — but 
the  performers  are  getting  more  out  of  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  in  St.  Louis. 

There  Is  an  evaluation  questionnaire  being 
distributed  to  all  classes  who  attend  the  per- 
:  rmances.  It  is  hoped  that  a  study  of  these 
evaluation  replies  will  enable  the  groups  to 
lu.ike  next  year's  production  even  more  ef- 
fective. 


THE  NEW  COMMUNIST  OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST  SAIGON  WOULD  NOT 
HAVE  BEEN  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT 
THE   BOMBING   HALT 

■  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
ix^rmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  news  reports  this  morning  the 
Commimist  offensive  in  Vietnam  has  not 
tapered  off.  Instead  the  next  few  days 
arc  expected  to  be  "very  critical."  Some 
five  or  six  North  Vietnamese  divisions 
are  now  moving  on  to  Saigon  from  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary,  poised  for  an  all- 
out  attack. 

Not  even  in  the  surprise  Tet  offensive 
last  year  did  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tempt such  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Capital. 

Let  me  Just  observe  today,  well  in  ad- 
\ance.  that  if  this  expected  assault  ma- 
terializes It  will  have  been  made  possible 
chiefly  by  the  total  bombing  halt  which 
this  country  imdertook  in  complete  good 
faith  last  November. 

I  supported  that  halt.  It  seemed  a  rea- 
sonable risk  to  take  to  find  out  in  Paris 
whether  we  and  the  North  '\^etnamese 


really  could  move  together  toward  a 
genuine  deescalation  of  tills  war. 

But  It  was  a  very  real  risk  and  It  in- 
volved and  continues  to  involve  some 
grave  dangers  to  our  troops  in  the  field. 
Now  in  the  environs  of  Saigon  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  f  liII  extent  of  those  risks. 
I  am  myself  sick  and  tired  of  all  those 
pseudomllitary  experts,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Pentagon,  who  have  repeat- 
edly claimed  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam never  accomplished  anything. 

The  one  key  thing  the  bombing  ac- 
complished was  to  raise  hob  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  production  and  supply 
system.  It  may  not  have  stopped  it  com- 
pletely, but  it  sure  kept  its  effectiveness 
low.  Since  November  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  worked  around  the  clock 
to  make  up  for  those  serious  restrictions. 
In  these  past  4  months  they  have  hauled 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of 
supplies  and  weapons  from  Hanoi  to  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
Cambodian  border  from  which  this  cur- 
rent offensive  on  Saigon  is  being 
launched. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake;  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  never  have  committed 
five  or  six  combat  divisions  to  such  an 
assault  were  it  not  for  the  respite  pro- 
vided by  the  November  bombing  halt.  As 
the  Nation's  leadership  now'  contem- 
plates what  should  be  done  to  respond  to 
the  offensive.  I  hope  this  simple  fact  may 
finally  replace  all  the  myths  and  wishful 
thinking  we  have  indulged  ourselves  with 
in  recent  months. 


NEW  MOREHEAD  NEWS  BUILDING 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Morehead  News,  More- 
head,  Ky.,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Crutcher,  the 
publisher: 

Contracts  will  be  signed  this  (Thursday) 
afternoon  for  the  new  14,800  floor  foot  build- 
ing to  house  the  Morehead  News  and  aflflll- 
ates. 

The  newspaper  and  modern  lithograph- 
offset  with  web  equipment  printing  and  re- 
production plant  will  be  on  about  an  acre  of 
land  on  First  Street  in  West  Morehead,  a 
little  west  and  to  the  rear  of  the  Morehead 
(Cowden)  Company. 

It's  costing  so  dern  much  that  this  com- 
munlty-mlnded  and  community-active  Pub- 
lisher would  probably  have  nlght-mares  ex- 
cept a  doctor  friend  gave  us  a  prescription 
for  some  mild  sleeping  pills,  and  even  milder 
tranquilizers  which  have  about  as  much  ef- 
fect as  watered-down  beer. 

It  win  be  a  far  cry  from  the  time  that  we 
ran  Job  presses  until  after  midnight  to  meet 
the  paper  bill,  rent,  and  a  then  small  pay- 
roll .  .  .  and  the  good  wife  brought  our 
lunch  and  supper  so  the  hand-fed  presses 
didn't  stop. 

The  new  Morehead  News  (and  affiliates) 
building  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern 
community  plants  In  the  nation.  Many  cities 
don't  have  all  this  automatic  and  computer- 
ized equipment.  It  la  financially  feasible  and 
possible  through  contracts,  all  out  of  More- 
bead  and  some  in  other  states,  for  spot  and 
process  color  printing  and  mailing. 

The  move  will  be  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  we  impart  that  there'll  be  ample  parking 
space;   big  offices  with  carpeted  floors,  full 


alr-condltloning:  and  a  private  office  in  which 
the  Publisher  can  transact  his  business,  po- 
litical meetings  and  other  affairs.  We're  even 
figuring  on  a  long  and  expensive  leather 
couch  in  the  Publisher's  private  (all  en- 
closed) office  80  we  can  He  down  when  we  get 
tired  or  doze  off  our  problems  and  forget  this 
troubled  world. 

Fronting  the  building  will  be  a  plot  of 
grass  100  feet  by  130  feet  which  we  don't 
intend  to  mow  because  there's  two  ways  to 
get  a  Job  done,  i.e.,  do  it  yourself:  or  dele- 
gate the  proper  authority,  "we  plan  to  dele- 
gate an  official  grass  mower  who  will  also 
have  the  responsibility  for  trimming  the 
shrubs  and  keeping  the  flowers  pretty  and 
In  bloom. 

The  Morehead-Rowan  County  Beautifica- 
tlon  Committee  should  love  us  because  this 
place  will  look  In  the  front  more  like  the 
White  House  lawn  or  a  home  for  the  men- 
tally HI  than  newspaper  and  printing  prem- 
ises. 

The  frorit  lawn  will  have  a  sign  like  that 
at  the  Morehead  State  University  Pleldhouse. 
It  cost  extra,  but  we've  always  believed  In 
traveling  first  class. 

In  all  the  planning  for  our  new  building 
over  the  past  two  years,  this  getting  less 
controversial  Publisher  has  Insisted  on  one 
thing — that  is  a  large  flag  pole  .  .  .  we've 
already  designated  the  official  American  fiag 
putter-upper  in  the  morning  and  taker- 
downer  In  the  afternoon  at  quitting  ( time 
clock)  time.  And,  we've  told  him  that  If 
that  flag  ever  touches  the  ground  he  might 
as  well  hand  In  his  resignation  and  lose  all 
these  ever-increasing  fringe  benefits. 

We  want  all  to  see  and  know  that  here  is 
one  newspaper,  and  affiliated  newspapers, 
with  no  communists  or  communism:  has 
nothing  "red"  about  It  except  the  inks  we 
use;  no  long  hairs,  subversives  or  race  dis- 
crimination; and  its  owners,  staff  and  long 
established  editorial  policy  stand  for  Ameri- 
canism, and  America,  just  like  our  fore- 
fathers who  fought  and  died  so  that  we 
could  have  such  a  fine  newspaper  building 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  believe  that  few  businesses  have  had 
so  many  employees  (percentage- wise)  In  the 
armed  forces  of  World  War  I,  the  Korean 
War  and  the  Vietnam  conflict  than  the 
Morehead  News  and  our  two  other  affiliated 
Kentucky  county-seat  newspapers.  That's 
probably  because  our  employees  learn  so 
much  in  this  business  that  they  easily  pass 
the  army  mental  or  educational  entrance 
exams,  and  are  paid  enough  so  they  eat  good 
and  are  physically  fit.  We  are  proud  of  this, 
and  know  they,  like  everybody  else  in  this 
plant,  will  be  proud  of  "our"  American  flag. 

Perhaps  they'll  fly  the  flag  at  half-mast 
when  the  hearse  bearing  the  remains  of  this 
gettlng-older  Publisher  passes  toward  Lee 
cemetery,  and  maybe  the  tear  of  an  employee 
will  fall  In  the  Ink  fountain. 

That  matters  not,  but  the  Important  thing 
Is  that  so  long  as  we  shall  live  that  Ameri- 
can flag  will  proudly  fly  In  front  of  The 
Morehead  News. 

Perhaps  others  in  our  community  who 
will  erect  new  buildings,  or  can  adapt  their 
present  business  structures,  will  adopt  our 
conviction  that  the  most  beautiful  thing  In 
this  day  of  beautifying  America  Is  the  ban- 
ner of  13  stripes  and  50  stars. 


SOUND  FINANCING  FOR  THE  CTVTL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AfTO  DIS- 
ABILITY   FUND 

'Mr.  ETVTNS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
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prlatlons  are  joining  with  me  in  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  sound  flnancins 
for  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund 

Our  colleague.  Connresiirnan  Doicinick 
V  Daniels,  of  the  Post  Office  Committee, 
announced  laat  week  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits,  which  he  chairs,  would 
hold  hearings  during  the  week  of  March 
17  on  a  bill  that  he  and  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  have  in- 
troduced to  strengthen  financing  for  the 
clvU  service  retirement  system 

Today  the  bill  we  are  intnxluclng  Is  in 
strong  support  of  certain  provisions  of 
that  bill  However,  our  bill  is  confined  to 
providing  sound  flnancuiK  for  the  fund. 
It  does  not  include  certain  benefit  liberal- 
izations. They  certainly  are  secondary-  m 
Importance  to  the  paramount  issue  of 
a.ssurlng  that  the  retirement  .system  be 
financed  on  a  sound  tjasis,  which  is  not 
the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Chairman  Robert  E  Hamp- 
ton. 4uDeared  before  our  subcornmltt+'e 
recently  m  support  of  the  Commissions 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  request  He  stated 
that  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  "now  has  an  unfunded  lia- 
bility approaching  $57  billion  Wlthm  5 
years  the  system  will  be  paying  out  more 
than  It  is  talcing  In:  withm  18  years,  its 
balance  will  have  hit  zero  and  additional 
appropriations  of  $3  to  $4  billion  each 
year  will  be  required." 

This  is  an  alarming  situation  and  our 
subcommittee,  which  reviews  the  retire- 
ment fund  financing  managed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  this  problem  of 
adequate  financing  for  many  years  It  la 
imperative  that  some  action  be  talcen  to 
put  the  fund  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
without  further  delay 

A  .sound  financing  proposal  was  devel- 
oped during  the  last  se&sion  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OtBce  and  incorporated 
m  H  R.  10912.  Introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ^'entleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Damils).  That  bill 
passed  the  House  but  did  not  pass  the 
Senate  before  the  90th  Congress  ended 
As  indicated,  Mr  Da.niels  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  have 
again  introduced  a  similar  bill  thi.s  ses- 
sion. H  R   770.  that  I  referred  to  earlier 

The  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  was  created  'o  provide  an- 
nuities for  eligible  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  retire  because  of 
age  and  ser\'ice  or  disability  and  for  ben- 
efits to  eligible  survivors  of  employees 
who  die  m  .service  or  after  retirement 
Membership  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment .system  consists  of  about  2  7  million 
active  Federal  employees.  Currently 
about  875,000  retired  employees  and  sur- 
vivors receive  monthly  benefits  tolaline 
over  $2  billion  annually  The  financing  of 
this  fund  IS  .shared  by  employees  and  the 
Government  The  employees  have  paid 
their  share  through  the  years,  but  the 
Government  has  not  always  done  .so  To- 
day the  employees'  contributions  are  not 
adequate  to  pay  their  share  for  liberali- 
zations of  recent  years. 

The  present  method  of  financing  has 
been  m  effect  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal 


year  1958  i-lnploying  agencies  contrib- 
ute, from  tiieir  appropriations,  amounts 
equal  to  the  sums  withheld  from  the  sal- 
aries of  their  t-mployees  at  the  deduction 
rate  of  6 'a  percent  of  basic  salar>'  These 
agency  contributions,  however,  do  not 
cover  the  Governments  portion  of  re- 
tirement cost  on  .1  normal  cost  plus  in- 
terest ba.s!s 

To  illustrate  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem we  Iac«'  ttxlay— the  deficit  was  $9  9 
billion  m  195.1  when  early  mecusures  wert- 
uutiated  Uj  slrennthen  the  fund  By  1968 
the  deficit  liac.  reached  $18  1  billion  when 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  tlie  annual 
appropriation  act  to  arrest  the  mounting 
deficit,  but  for  several  reasons  this  has 
only  been  partially  effective  .^s  of  June 
SO.  1965.  the  deficiency  had  risen  to  $40.4 
billion  as  uf  June  30.  1967,  the  deficit 
was  $48  1  billion  durliiK  fiscal  year  1968 
the  deficit  increased  to  $52  6  billion:  and 
this  year  It  is  estimated  the  deficit  will 
increase  by  $5  1  billion  to  reach  $57  7 
billion  by  Jimc  .50    1969 

Tills  IS  why  we  feel  .strongly  that  this 
fund  should  be  put  on  a  sound  basis.  I 
iir«e  enactment  i)f  lecislation  to  accom- 
plish this  (ibiectivf  L«"t  me  repeat,  there 
are  no  provisions  in  this  bill  to  provide 
for  liberalization  of  benefits  My  com- 
mittee feels  that  we  should  address  our- 
.selves  to  .sound  ftnancmg  — to  putting  the 
retirement  fund  on  a  sound  operating 
basis — this  we  consider  of  overriding 
im^Kirtance 

Tlie  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  financlnK  that  will  assure  future 
iienefit  payments  to  employees  who  in 
'-;ood  faith  make  contributions  through 
their  working  careers  in  anticipation  of 
benefits  when  they  retire  The  intCKrlty 
of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  when  thev  become 
due  This  will  be  assured  if  the  fund  is 
placed  on  a  .sound  operatins  basis  with- 
out further  delay  I  urge  the  imssage  of 
the  legislation  which  all  members  of  our 
subcommittee  are  loininp  in  introducing 
to^ay 

INCREASE   THE   SERIES    E   BOND 
INTEREST  RATE 

Mr  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
perrni.sslon  to  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  FASt.'ELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  mid- 
dle-cla.s.s  citizen  bears  a  tremendous 
share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government,  a  fact  that  Is  being  empha- 
sized with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  put  the 
Federal  income  ta.x  system  on  a  more 
equitable  basis 

There  is  another  area  that  requires 
more  equitable  treatment,  and  that  is  the 
interest  rate  that  Is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  its  series  E  Ixjnds  These 
currently  pay  4' 4  t>ercent  ()er  year,  pro- 
viding they  are  iield  for  the  entire  7-year 
period  of  their  issuance  The  interest  rate 
is  less  if  the  bonds  are  redeemed  before 
7  years  alter  purcha.se  The  principal 
purcha.sers  of  series  E  bonds  are  the  same 
group  of  citizens  who  bear  so  much  of  the 
heavy  tax  burden — the  wage  earners,  the 
Government  workers,  the  military  and 
other  small  Investors,  many  of  whom  buy 
the  bonds  regularly  under  the  payroll  de- 
duction plans  that  the  Government  so 
earnestly  urges. 


Contrasted  with  the  4'* -percent  rate, 
however,  are  the  highest  rates  that  the 
Treasury*  has  paid  in  the  past  century  on 
its  obligations — the  6 '■4  to  6'2  percent 
that  it  pays  on  the  notes  it  has  recently 
issued  in  trade  for  other  existing  obliga- 
tions Practically  all  of  these  go  to  banks, 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  insurance 
companies  and  other  large  investors 

There  are  differences  in  the  obligations 
issued  by  the  Treasury,  with  one  having 
.some  advantages  over  another,  or  differ- 
ent disadvantages.  The  basic  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  purchasers  of  all  kinds 
of  Treasury  obligations  are  lending  their 
money  to  the  Government,  and  all  should 
receive  interest  on  their  money  at  a  fair. 
equitable  rate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  have  directed  various  staff  studies  con- 
cerning the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
series  E  t)ond  operation.  For  example,  a 
study  was  made  into  rates  of  redemptions 
of  series  E  bonds  in  some  periods,  and  the 
consequent  ix)sslbility  that  the  costs  of 
issuing  and  redeeming  the  bonds  were  .m 
hit'h  that  the  program  was  uneconomic 
However,  the  Tieasury  was  convinced, 
and  .so  advised  me.  that  although  at  times 
more  series  E  bonds  were  redeemed  before 
their  maturity  than  were  sold,  the  pro- 
gram nevertheless  was  justified  because 
the  bonds  gave  the  Treasur>'  a  means  of 
obtaining  wider  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
a  vehicle  whereby  citizens  could  express 
their  interest — or  patriotism — in  assist- 
ins  the  Government  to  carry  out  its 
functions 

Three  years  ago.  when  President  John- 
son rai-sed  the  interest  rate  on  series  E 
bonds  from  3'4  to  4.15  percent.  I  com- 
mended him  for  that  action.  I  also  ex- 
pressed by  pleasure  at  the  assurances 
that  had  been  given  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj'  that  the  matter  of 
changing  the  rate  of  return  on  savings 
bonds  was  kept  under  constant  Treasury 
.scrutiny  T\\e  rate  was  later  raised  to 
4'4  percent 

Tlie  Treasury  has  recently  again  indi- 
cated that  It  desires  to  raise  the  interest 
rate  paid  to  the  small — .series  E  bonds — 
investors  Under  existing  law.  the  4' 4 
[)ercent  now  paid  on  7-year  .series  E 
bonds  IS  the  maximum  rate  allowed  Be- 
cause a  wide  discrepancy  exists  between 
the  interest  paid  to  the  small  investor, 
and  the  rate  paid  to  the  large,  I  stronply 
urge  that  the  Treasurj'  early  decide 
where,  and  if.  series  E  bonds  fit  into  the 
present  overall  debt  obligations  picture 
If  .t  concludes  that  some  such  instrument 
should  be  retained,  it  should  also  decide 
whether  the  obligation  can  be  issued  :is 
a  note,  or  in  .some  other  form,  under  ex- 
istlnt;  law  .  and.  if  that  is  not  ixissible.  tne 
Treasur>-  should  ask  the  Congress  for  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  is  needed  to  eive 
the  small  investor  a  proportionately  fair 
interest  rate  on  his  loans  to  the  Goverr.- 
ment 


NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES  A.MEYER 
AS  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN 
.AFFAIRS 

'Mr.  PA.SCELL  asked  and  was  eiven 
permission   to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  President  Nixon 
nominated  Charles  A.  Meyer  for  the  very 
sensitive  and  dual  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr.  Meyer,  a  distinguished  business 
executive  with  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  Latin  America,  is  currently  director 
of  eastern  operations  for  Sears,  Roebuck 
i  Co.  He  became  an  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  that  company 
for  Latin  American  affairs  in  1947.  Prom 
1953  to  1955  he  was  president  of  a  Latin 
American  subsidiary  of  Sears  with  head- 
quarters in  Bogota.  Colombia.  There- 
after he  spent  5  years  as  the  company's 
vice  president  for  Latin  American  opera- 
tions. During  this  period  he  built  up  a 
lO-countrj'  department  store  chain 
which  now  does  more  than  $135  million 
in  annual  business.  In  the  process,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co  appears  to  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  building  up  good  will 
by  promoting  local  persormel  and  stock- 
ing local  goods  whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Meyer  also  had  previous  govern- 
mental experience  in  the  Latin  American 
field.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  1957  Economic  Conference 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States; 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Inter-American  Aflaira; 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Coiff- 
niittee  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council; 
and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  during  tie 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  shown  a  sensitivity  and 
understanding  for  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America, 
and  an  ability  to  use  local  talent  and 
initiative  in  solving  them. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Meyer  comes  from 
a  civic-minded  and  well-known  family. 
Mr.  Meyer's  paternal  grandfather, 
George  von  Lengerke  Meyer,  was  a  prom- 
inent political  figure  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  He  was  speaker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  and  to  Russia,  as  well 
as  Postmaster  General  and  Secretary  of 
the  Nav>'. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration on  this  timely  and  very  suit- 
able nomination.  As  chairman  of  the 
.'Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Mr  Meyer  on  tasks  relating  to  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  our  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 


THE  SERIOUS  DANGER  FROM  AN  IN- 
CREASED OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  SiRATTONt  for  bringing  to  the 
1  ttention  of  the  House  the  grave  danger 
:  i\v  confronting  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
by  the  current  Communist  offensive 
^^hich  has  been  made  much  easier  to 
in  Hint  by  the  bombing  cessation. 

The  decision  authorizing  the  bombing 


cessation  was  one  which  I  personally  con- 
sidered very  Ill-advised  from  the  military 
standpoint  at  the  time  it  was  made  be- 
cause I  had  observed  throughout  my 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  just  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  every  time  there 
was  a  bombing  cessation.  The  intelligence 
reports  and  films  which  were  shown  to 
me  revealed  that  a  major  supply  build- 
up was  begun  immediately  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  after  each  bombing  pause 
was  effected.  Since  March  31,  1968.  they 
have  repeated  their  past  actions  and  to- 
day our  troops  face  what  appears  to  be  a 
well-supplied  major  offensive  action. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  purpose  of  the  bombing 
cessation  on  March  31.  1968,  was  to  get 
peace  talks  started  and  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary killing  of  civilians.  But  the 
bombing  cessation  which  was  put  in  op- 
eration extended  also  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  materials,  equipment. 
and  troops  that  have  been  moved  down 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  to  a  point 
north  of  the  DMZ  zone  by  sea-going 
ships. 

Certainly  there  was  no  reason  at  all 
to  have  a  cessation  of  bombing  in  regard 
to  that  shipment.  The  Members  of  the 
House  shoiild  be  aware  of  the  fact  that ' 
tons  upon  tons  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment are  moving  down  the  coastline 
every  day.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  too 
harsh  in  my  judgment  of  those  respon- 
sible for  making  the  difficult  military  and 
political  decisions  in  Vietnam  but  too 
many  of  my  fellow  Americans  have  al- 
ready been  killed  by  decisions  which  have 
resulted  in  America  trying  to  fight  a  war 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Nixon  does 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 


SABMIS  STUDY  ROADBLOCKED 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  citizen 
or  enterprise  in  the  market  for  a  product 
who  would  refuse  to  take  a  look  at  some- 
thing claimed  to  be  twice  as  good  at  one 
quarter  the  cost.  Strangely,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  relative  to  Sabmis,  the  sea- 
based,  anti-ballistic-missile  concept.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Sabmis  would  be 
twice  as  good  and  four  times  less  ex- 
pensive or  not.  It  could  well  be.  But  I 
have  learned  enough  about  it  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  country  stands  to  make 
a  very  serious  mistake  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  at  least  thoroughly 
examine  the  feasibility  and  potential  ad- 
vantages of  including  it  in  our  ABM 
structure. 

Parenthically,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
that  I  have  verj-  grave  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
with  any  great  degree  of  effectiveness 
without  incurring  prohibitive  costs.  But 
let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  move  toward 
a  limited  ABM  capability  of  some  sort. 

I  would  also  make  it  clear  that  neither 


I  nor  any  group  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edged  propose  that  Sentinel  be  scrapped 
and  superseded  by  Sabmis.  My  sugges- 
tion merely  is  that  Sabmis  be  investi- 
gated as  an  adjunct  to  the  Sentinel-type 
system. 

There  is  a  third  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  should  be  clarified.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Packard  has  apparently 
been  advised  that  Sabmis  can  only  be 
produced  far,  far  downstream  from  the 
Sentinel.  This  is  simply  untrue.  Sabmis 
is  based  on  current  technology.  No  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  are  required.  The 
basic  technical  ingredients  are  the 
Poseidon  missile  and  tracking  and  ac- 
quisition radars  of  a  type  already  de- 
ployed at  sea  on  a  more  limited  basis 
With  proper  support  it  can  be  fully  opera- 
tional in  the  same  time  span  as  Sentinel. 

Sabmis  has  been  treated  as  an  un- 
wanted child  from  the  start.  Department 
of  Defense  has  released  just  enough  in- 
vestigation funds  to  be  able  to  say  that  it 
is  being  looked  into.  Less  than  $1  million 
have  been  spent  up  to  this  point  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  came  out  of 
the  Navy's  own  hide  through  internal  re- 
programing  action.  Rather  than  encour- 
aging the  study  of  this  promising  con- 
■cept,  powerfully  effective  individuals  in 
DOD  have  done  everything  within  then- 
power  to  roadblock  it.  DOD  has  even 
withheld  funds  officially  obligated  for 
the  study  of  Sabmis.  meanwhile  spend- 
ing $4  billion  on  Sentinel. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  whiz 
kids  are  still  in  charge,  giving  the  same 
answers  they  settled  upon  a  half  decade 
ago.  I  hope  that  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  will  hasten  to  fulfill  their 
promise  of  decentralizing  the  Pentagon 
so  that  all  the  services  can  contribute 
freely  to  the  development  of  the  strategy 
of  the  future.  Thus  far.  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  failed. 

Sabmis.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mobile  sea -based  ABM  system 
which  would  be  deployed  close  to  the 
launch  sites  of  potential  enemies.  Sucii 
a  system  w'ould  afford  early  interception 
and  destruction  of  an  adversary's  offen- 
sive missiles  before  such  weapons  split 
into  a  shower  of  thermonuclear  war- 
heads, decoys  and  penetration  aids.  It 
would  function  when  the  chances  for  ef- 
fective interception  would  be  highest.  It 
would  perform  its  function  without  fall- 
out on  our  population  centers.  And  it 
would  attract  thermonuclear  counter- 
measures  into  the  oceans  rather  than  to 
American  soil  and  air  space.  No  bomb 
shelters  would  have  to  be  built  because  of 
its  existence. 

A  further  remarkable  feature  of 
Sabmis  is  its  ability  to  help  turn  aside 
nuclear  blackmail  by  adversaries  who 
might  hold  friends  and  allies  "hostage  " 
under  the  threat  of  missile  borne  de- 
struction. With  Sabmis.  if  we  should 
choose,  we  could  offer  ABM  protection  to 
nations  such  as  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Australia,  for  examples. 

Sabmis  also  promises  a  substantial  al- 
leviation of  the  inherent  crucial  short- 
age in  decision  time  before  committing 
our  own  offensive  missiles.  An  enemy 
might  even  tip  his  hand  in  advance  of  an 
attack  by  the  pattern  of  his  actions  to 
circumvent  Sabmis.  I  include,  for  the 
Record,  a  more  substantial  explanation 
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of  the  advantages  of  Sabmls  contained  in 
my  letter  of  February  18.  1969.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  Sabmis  units  are  readily  mobile, 
swiftly  deployable  In  response  to  specific 
sources  and  types  of  threat  as  events  re- 
quire They  can  operate  out  of  the  coastal 
waters  of  Germany.  India.  Norway. 
Japan,  Israel,  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  anywhere  on  the  high  seas 

I  have  been  advised  that  as  few  as  four 
Sabmls  ships  could  afford  the  same  pro- 
tective coverage  as  provided  by  the  entire 
Sentinel  system  as  currently  visualized. 
These  ships  would  be  men  of  war.  the  size 
of  large  cruisers,  and  would  have  to  be 
especially  designed  and  bmlt.  The  likely 
cost  would  be  around  $500,000,000  each 
The  number  of  ships  that  might  be  uti- 
lized Is  flexible,  of  course,  but  the  maxi- 
mum would  probably  be  eight,  unless  we 
decide  to  spend  ourselves  bankrupt  by 
trying  to  provide  an  effective  shield 
against  any  and  all  types  of  full  scale  at- 
tocks»f«)m  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sabmis  affords  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  with  a  unique  uppor- 
tunity  to  mject  a  much  needed  fresh 
breeze  mto  the  entire  ABM  picture.  I 
hope  that  they  will  cause  an  unmediate 
serious  investigation  of  Sabmis  and  will 
not  merely  come  forward  with  cosmetic 
changes  to  Sentinel  such  as  cutting  out 
a  few  bases  and  moving  the  rest  a  few 
miles  away  from  our  cities.  I  hope  they 
will  do  this  before  any  final  decision  for 
ABM  deployment. 

Just  as  important.  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
there  will  soon  evolve  in  DOD  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  new  uses  of  seapower  As  a 
nation  it  is  time  for  us  to  become  en- 
lightened about  the  real  estate  of  the  sea. 
As  President  Kennedy  said,  our  survival 
may  depend  upon  it. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  follows: 

UOVSZ  or  RlP&ISENTAnVES 

Washington,  DC.  February  18,  1969 
Hon.  iixLvxn  R.  Laiso, 
Secf'tory  o;  Df/enje, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Wiishtngton,  DC 

Dear  Mb  Secretary  You  are  to  be  com- 
.^len^ed  fLir  yuur  'ieclslon  to  conduct  a  review 
of  the  priiposed  Sentinel  .\BM  system  before 
proceeding  with  pr-xluctlon  and  deployment 
conunltmenta.  I  share  with  you  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Nation  will  be  well  served  In 
takluii  initial  steps  toward  deployment  of  a 
credible  .\BM  capability — whether  our 
profit  accrues  from  a  stronger  position  in 
arms  'X)ntr"l  bargaining  ur  from  possession 
of  an  effective.  aithouRh  admittedly  Incom- 
plete, shield  from  missile  attack 

In  either  prospectus,  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  to  be  deployed  Is 
of  obvious  Importance  Indeed.  It  Is  reason- 
able doubt  of  Sentinel's  ability  to  rope  with 
the  determined  M  I  R.V  attack  which  la) 
underlies  much  domestic  opposition  to  the 
cost  of  deployment,  and  ibi  would  erode 
Sentinel  s  deterrent  value  as  well  a-s  its  bene- 
fl's  la  United  States-Soviet  arms  control 
uenotlatlcjtis 

With  respect  to  the  above  corxslderatlons.  I 
earnestly  urge  your  consideration  of  a  com- 
bination Sentlnel-Sabmls  system 

Sabmls  I  sea-based  anti-ballistic  mls&lle 
intercept  -iystemi  !s  in  '.nr^e  measure  a  mar- 
riage of  the  Polaris- Poseidon  technology  with 
the  Sprint  and  Spartan  sy-,tems  In  effect,  the 
deployment  jf  a  Sabmls  unit  would  place  in 
the    >eas   close    to    an    adversary's    homeland 


and  across  his  '  launch  trajectory  window."  a 
mobile  screen  of  antl-mlsalle  forces.  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  following  out- 
standing features  •<{  Sabmls 

Plrst  Early  Interception  of  an  adversary's 
offensive  missiles  promises  the  destruction 
of  multi-warhead  missiles  before  such  weap- 
ons split  Into  a  virtual  shower  of  decoys. 
penetration  aids,  and  thermonuclear  war- 
heads The  proposed  terminal  phase  antl- 
n.ls.sile  defenses  surrounding  our  priority 
targets  within  the  fntted  States  will  have  to 
deal  with  each  Incoming  element  of  the 
'shower  individually,  unless  the  launch  ve- 
hicle Is  thus  Intercepted  before  Its  dispersion 
13  effected 

Second  Along  with  the  Polarls-Poseldon 
forces,  Sabmls  would  move  much  of  the  Im- 
P4tt  of  any  future  nuclear  confrontation  out 
to  .sea  and  away  from  mir  population  centers 
One  example  of  thl.s  feature  la  that  Sabmls 
Interception  and  destruction,  with  Its  In- 
evitable nuclear  collisions  and  fallout,  would 
take  place  over  the  adversary's  homeland  t 
>•.  er  the  sea 

Third  A  wisely  balanced  mix  of  Sabmls 
and  fixed,  terminal-phase.  Sprlnt-Spartari- 
type  defenses  would  give  us  ;wo  Interception 
/ones,  thus  vastly  Increaslni?  any  opponent \ 
difficulties  In  insuring  penetration,  and 
magnlfylnR  his  doubts  of  any  reasonable 
prospectus  of  achieving  a  dUablln<  !ir«' 
strike  rhe  latter  are  deterrent  factors,  but 
should  Irrationality  prevail  and  deterrence 
fall,  the  utilization  of  Sabmls  would  reduce 
the  task  of  the  terminal-phase  defenses  to 
manageable  proportions  and  or  force  an  at- 
tacker to  divert  substantial  forces  to  at- 
tempts to  find  and  neutralize  and  ocean- 
tjasett  Darrler  These  attempts  In  themselve.5 
It  should  be  noted,  would  constitute  warn- 
ings of  the  most  valuable  sort 

Fourth  Sabmls  promises  a  substantial  al- 
leviation of  that  most  crucial  shortage  in 
I  rlsis  decision  time  before  committing  our 
.and-based  offensive  missiles  Where  first 
strikes  by  a  potential  enemy  against  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  can  be  deflected 
by  Sabmls  far  from  our  shores,  that  terrible 
counterblow  need  not  be  launched  immedi- 
ately to  avoid  destruction  of  the  launch 
sites  Such  a  time  buffer  reduces  the  chances 
of  overactlon.  accident,  or  error 

Fifth.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Sabmls  :r 
'he  ability  it  can  provide  us  In  turning  a.slde 
nuclear  blackmail  bargaining  by  adversarie.-. 
who.  In  effect,  hold  our  friends  and  allies 
hostage"  under  the  threat  >  f  ml£slIe-borne 
destruction  Thus,  the  deployment  of  a 
Sabmls  unit  In  the  Sea  i>f  Japan  or  the  Ba\ 
of  Bengal  could  cover  the  approach  routes  ot 
mlsiUes  from  China  dlrecte<l  ligalnst  Japan 
or  India,  respectively  No  tixed-base  system 
In  the  United  States  offers  such  an  answer  to 
■his  type  of  threat  to  our  Internationa! 
interests 

Sixth  Needless  to  say.  the  unique  shielding 
capability  of  Sabmls  Is  of  enormous  slgnlK - 
cance  to  the  whole  non-proliferation  'hrust 
Sabmls.  very  simply,  can  offer  a  substantial 
degree  of  security  to  pfjorer  friendly  natlon.s 
against  crude  but  terrifying  nuclear  missiles 
acquired  by  Ideologically  militant  neigh- 
bors—  without  requiring  such  threatened 
states  to  develop  their  own  deterrent  nuclear 
forces 

Seventh  We  are  not  .speaking  here  of  a 
defensive  system  requiring  a  chain  of  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  for  practical  real- 
ization The  R  k  D.  requirement  for  Sabmls 
is  largely  a  recombination  of  state-of-the-art 
hardware  and  technology. 

Mr  Secretary.  I  subnut  that  the  clear  and 
readily  attainable  advantages  of  a  Sabmls- 
Sentlnel  combination  offer,  at  moderate  coet. 
suIBclent  enhancement  of  our  ABM  capability 
for  deterrence,  defense,  alliance  policy  or 
negotiation  I  to  warrant  most  serious  con- 
■ideratlon  before  a  final  commitment  to  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  a  terminal  phase  sys- 
tem   Your  customary  patient  attention  and 


thoughtful  assessment  will  be  deeply  appre- 
elated 

With  kindest  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Anderson 


TIME  FOR  CX)NGRESS  TO  TAKE 
ACTION  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
LUMBER 

< Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  ptr- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
faced  with  a  very  serious  situation.  It  is 
a  situation  that  is  real — it  is  a  situation 
that  must  be  promptly  met. 

The  point  Is.  there  has  been  more  th.-^in 
a  100-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber 
during  the  past  12  months.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  entire  building  Industrv 
suddenly  being  Involved  in  an  upward 
pricing  spiral  never  before  experienced. 
It  is  going  to  have  a  very  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  HUD  235  program. 

Congress  wonders  why.  The  answer  Is 
very  plain. 

According  to  the  following  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  received  from  a  promi- 
nent lumber  dealer  and  building  contrac- 
tor in  my  district: 

The  Japanese  have  been  getting  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  our  raw  material  .  .  .  logs  .  . 
2>4  billion  feet  In  1968  alone,  with  no  sign 
that  the  "Morse  Amendment"  limitation  for 
export  to  350  million  feet  a  year  will  at  all 
affect  this  year's  or  possibly  next  year's  ex- 
ports because  of  existing  export  contracts 

As  I  write  you.  there  :.re  284  million  leet 
of  logs  In  the  waters  of  west  coast  port-s, 
most  aasumlngly  ready  for  export.  This  v.i.^t 
drain  of  logs  to  Japan  has  kicked  up  timber 
prices  drastically.  It  is  commonplace  tod:iy 
for  timber  stands  to  sell  at  two  to  three  fimci 
their  appraised  value. 

And  the  little  mill  operator,  who  does 
not  own  stands  of  .saw  timber,  and  who  is 
totally  dependent  on  buying  federally-sold 
timber.  Is  forced  to  meet  these  export-: n- 
fUted  prices  to  obtain  a  stumpage  fcr  our 
domestic  United  States  use.  As  this  trend 
continues,  and  we  see  no  sign  of  Its  abat- 
ing, then  the  somber  forecast  of  serious 
lumber  economists  may  well  come  true 
I.e..  with  further  lumber  price  Increases  f 
as  much  as  26%  or  more  this  spring.  Right 
now  we  lumber  dealers  find  It  almost  im- 
po.sslble  to  get  firm  prices  quoted  from  lum- 
ber suppliers  who  fear  that  t.  morrows  in- 
flation win  make  today's  quotes  Invalid 

The  result?  We  In  turn,  leaning  on  lumber 
as  we  do  for  most  construction  projects.  n:ia 
It  likewise  impossible  to  bid  our  Jobs  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  our  estimates  will 
be  correct  when  construction  commences  We 
do  know  what  must  be  done  ;ind  when  We 
ask  most  respectfully  for  Immediate  action 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branches 
for: 

1  .^n  Immediate  :ind  total  ban  on  exp  r:s 
of  limber,  from  the  United  States  to  any 
place  in  the  world,  from  any  port,  of  uiy 
commonly  used  building  species;  such  ban  to 
last  untl!  this  patently  apparent  crisis  !;as 
eased  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  Su-h 
ban  to  be  Imposed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Ir.- 
terlor  and  Agriculture,  under  powers  ik'W 
possessed  by  these  two  Cabinet  officers  to  so 
act. 

2  The  immediate  increase  of  allowable 
cut — the  amount  of  timber  which  may  be 
harvested  without  Jeopardizing  sustained 
yield  and  other  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices— from  Federal  I^nds  of  at  least  10 
by  the  United  Stales  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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3.  Passage  by  Congress  of  Immediate  addi- 
tional appropriations  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment which  will  allow  placement  of  Imme- 
diate sale  of  blowdown  (storm  toppled)  tim- 
ber and /or  bug  Infested  timber  whlcb  iB 
lying  on  the  ground  rotting  at  present. 

Taking  these  three  steps  will  give  our  sup- 
pliers the  raw  materials  they  must  have,  will 
at  least  hold  the  current  line  on  prices,  and 
will  restrict  primary  use  of  a  United  States 
commodity  to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
exporting  it  and  the  Jobs  it  creates  to  a  for- 
eign nation. 

We  tell  you  finally  that  Japan,  for  one, 
does  not  need  United  States  logs  at  present. 
Its  economic  Journals  have  said  repeatedly 
since  last  November  that  Japanese  ports  are 
glutted  with  United  States  logs  which  they 
overbought  last  year  as  a  last  minute  Jap- 
.inese  attempt  to  anticipate  implementation 
1 1  the  "Morse  Amendment"  export  llmlta- 
non. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  In  Japan 
last  fall  we  saw  bay  after  bay  filled  with 
logs.  There  was  no  question  but  that  they 
had  come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Canada,  and  Alaska.  The  building  indus- 
tr>'  needs  Immediate  attention  before  this 
great  industry  grinds  to  a  complete  halt 
for  want  of  our  basic  building  compo- 
nent; namely,  wood.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  this  very  serious 
situation. 

THE  EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town, Richmond,  Ind.,  is  the  seat  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  a  small  liberal  arts  college 
of  about  1,100  students,  which  is  afittll- 
ated  with  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  president  of  Earlham  College  is 
Dr.  Landrum  Boiling,  who,  before  he  be- 
came a  college  president,  had  a  distin- 
i;uished  career  as  a  war  correspondent, 
newsman,  world  traveler,  and  student 
and  professor  of  political  science. 

One  of  the  areas  to  which  Dr.  Boiling 
has  devoted  much  time  and  study  is  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  explosive  situation 
which  exists  there  today  between  the 
state  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Recently,  Dr.  Boiling  gave  an  inter- 
view on  this  subject  to  a  weekly  news- 
Ijaper.  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Graphic, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  informative  and 
dispassionate  discussions  of  the  Israel- 
Arab  problem  that  I  have  seen. 

Dr.  Boilings  discussion  is  neither  pro- 
Israel  nor  pro- Arab;  he  takes  a  clear  look 
at  a  most  difficult  situation  and  assesses 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  na- 
tional interest,  and  as  one  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

Dr.  Boiling  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  given  the  present  situation  in  the 
Near  East,  peace  in  the  area  can  be 
brought  about  today  only  by  and  through 
action  by  the  great  powers — that  the 
time  to  act  is  now — and  that  failure  to 
act  may  well  lead  to  renewed  warfare  in 
the  area;  a  situation  which  might  hold 
tirave  possibilities  of  another  Vietnam  or 
even  of  a  serious  confrontation  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States. 


The  subject  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance, and  Dr.  Boiling's  discussion  seems 
to  me  so  sane  and  intelligent,  that  I  am 
offering  a  copy  of  this  interview  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  to  that  of  persons  in  the  na- 
tional administration  who  are  charged 
with  responsibility  In  this  area : 
Peace  of  World  Endangebed  Unless  Muidle 
East  Agreement  Comes  Soon 

(Interview   with   Dr.   Landrum  BoUtng) 

Question.  I  know  that  as  a  historian  you 
never  like  to  start  with  the  present,  so  per- 
haps we  can  back  up  just  a  little  bit  and 
cite  a  few  facts  which  led  up  to  our  pres- 
ent situation.  Maybe  starting  with  1948? 
Would  that  be  far  enough  back,  or  do  we 
have   to   go   back   to  Old  Testament   times? 

Dr.  BoLLiNG.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  go  farther  back  than  1948.  I  think 
that  the  fundamental  issue  that  you  have  to 
look  at  Is  the  whole  basic  concept  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  You  see,  Zionism  was  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  Journalist  in  Vienna 
named  Theodore  Herzl,  who  in  the  1880's  and 
90's  began  to  develop  a  movement,  an  ideol- 
ogy for  the  gathering  together  of  the  Jewish 
population. 

He,  of  course,  like  many  other  Jews  in 
central  Europe  was  well  aware  of  the  incredi- 
ble persecutions  ot  the  Jewish  people  over 
many  generations  and  centuries,  particularly 
In  Poland  and  Hungary.  And  he  had  the 
Idea  that  Jews  would  never  be  secure,  they 
would  never  have  any  sense  of  hope  in  the 
world  until   they  had   their  own   homeland. 

And  so  he  began  to  try  to  sell  this  idea 
to  Jewish  communities  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  to  preach  the  Idea  that  Jews 
should  be  gathered  together.  The  dispersed 
Jews,  or  as  they  call  It,  the  Jews  in  Diaspora, 
sbovUd  be  brought  back  together. 

Now,  In  the  beginning  there  was  not  clear 
agreement  that  this  would  be  In  Palestine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  Zionists  nego- 
tiated for  some  time  with  the  British  about 
the  p>OBSlbllity  of  setting  up  a  Jewish  home- 
land In  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa  and 
they  actually  negotiated  about  setting  up 
a  Jewish  state  In  what  Is  now  Uganda. 
This  Idea  was  talked  about  seriously  for  a 
long  while,  but  eventually  was  dropped  and 
they  came  back  to  the  idea  of  re-establish- 
ing a  Jewish   settlement  in  Palestine. 

SOME   HAD   BEEN   THERE 

Of  course,  there  had  been  some  Jews  who 
all  through  the  years  had  remained  in  Pales- 
tine, though  the  Jewish  population  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  very 
small  indeed.  Those  who  had  lived  there  in 
Palestine  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle 
East  among  the  Arabs  had.  on  the  whole, 
probably  as  little  difficulties  ■with  their  neigh- 
bors as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Arabs  are.  after  all.  Semitic  people 
themselves.  One  of  the  things.  Incidentally, 
that  Infuriates  the  Arabs  is  to  be  called  anti- 
semltlc.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "We 
are  Semites  ourselves."  they  say.  "We  are 
obviously  very  closely  related  to  Jews  in 
blood,  in  culture,  in  language  even,  and  so 
on." 

So  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  lived  quite  har- 
moniously together  over  the  centuries, 
though,  of  course,  very  few  Jews  actually  did 
remain  in  Palestine  over  a  period  of  1800 
years  or  so. 

The  Zionist  movement  began  to  focus  on 
Palestine  about  the  time  of  World  War  I  and 
the  Zlorlst  leaders  began  to  negotiate  with 
the  Turkish  government  which,  as  an  im- 
perial power,  controlled  most  of  the  Arab 
lands  and  controlled  Palestine. 

MADE    DEAL    WrTH    TITRKS 

This  Is  one  of  the  things,  in  a  sense,  that 
got  the  Jews  off  to  a  bad  start  with  the  Arabs, 


because  the  Jews  made  their  deal  with  the 
hated  colonial  Turks  In  the  first  place  to  get 
into  Palestine.  A  lot  of  the  Arabs  who 
thought  about  these  matters  were  quite  bit- 
ter that  their  hated  Turkish  imf>erlal  over- 
lords should  bring  another  people  into  their 
midst. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
Arabs  who  went  along  in  a  very  friendly  way 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  Jews  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  King  Husseins  lof  Jordan)  grand- 
father, for  example,  sold  considerable  tracts 
of  land  to  Jewish  settlers  back  around  1920. 
and  many  of  the  early  Jewish  migrants  came 
into  Palestine  with  the  full  blessing  of  the 
Arabs  from  whom  they  bought  land  and  with 
whom  they  traded,  and  they  settled  down  to 
live  there." 

Question.  Did  they  only  come  individually? 

Dr.  BoLLiNC.  They  came  individually  or 
they  came  sometimes  in  small  groups  or  small 
communities  out  of  some  part  of  Poland  or 
Russia  And  they  began  to  develop  their  co- 
operative  communities,  their  Kibbutzim. 

As  they  became  more  noticeable  on  the 
landscape,  as  they  became  more  numerous. 
tensions  began  to  develop  and  the  first  ot 
the  Jewish-Arab  conflicts  developed  m  the 
20's  and  continued  on  In  the  30's  with  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  violence  by  one  side 
toward  the  other  and  particularly,  of  course, 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs. 

BAD    FEELING    GROWS 

Certain  Arab  nationalists  were  beginning  to 
explode  at  the  thought  that  the  Jews  were 
coming  into  their  midst  and  were  going  to 
be  taking  over  more  and  more  territory. 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects  about  the  whole 
business  was  that  Arab  nationalism  was 
beginning  to  come  to  the  fore  just  as.  in  .i 
sense.  Jewish  nationalism  was  coming  to  the 
fore.  These  two  nationalisms  came  into  con- 
flict at  a  moment  in  history  and  in  a  place 
where  conflict  was  inevitable.  I  think  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  whole  thing. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  that  has 
been  written  about  the  current  problems  out 
there  is  a  book  by  a  Jewish  member  of  the 
Israeli  parliament,  a  member  of  the  Knesset. 
He  is  also  an  editor  of  a  magazine.  His  name 
is  Yuri  Avneri  who  has  written  this  book 
called  "Israel  Without  Zionists." 

He  liimself  says  that  lie  ewes  his  life  to  the 
Zionist  movement.  His  father  was  a  German 
Jew  who  brought  him  to  Palestine  in  1933. 
He  says  if  it  .hadn't  been  for  the  Zionist 
movement,  he  would  probably  be  dead  today. 
He  fought  first  of  all  as  .1  teenage  under- 
ground fighter  in  the  secret  terrorist  organi- 
zation, the  Irgun.  against  the  British  before 
they  got  out.  He  fought  in  the  war  of  '48.  He 
fought  in  the  war  of  '56  He  fought  in  the  war 
of  '67. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  lie  says  a  purely  Jewish 
state  is  a  bad  idea.  And  he  goes  beyond  that 
to  say  that  the  one  single.  ?imple  mistake 
Herzl  and  the  early  Zionists  made  was  that 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  territory 
was  already  occupied  by  the  Arabs. 

CONSIDER     JEWS     INVADERS 

Now  this  is  a  very  central  point  of  the 
whole  argument — that  here  you  liave  an  area 
in  which  the  Arabs,  as  they  see  it.  had  had 
vindisputed  control  of  this  area,  except  for 
the  colonial  p>owers  that  were  over  them  at 
various  times,  for  1,500  years,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  they  are  confronted  with  this,  as  they 
see  it.  an  invasion  of  foreigners  conUng  in  and 
pushing  them  out.  So  this  kind  of  feeling 
that  you  get  among  the  Arabs  is  something 
that  is  very  much  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
conflict. 

Now  during  the  20's  and  the  30's.  immigra- 
tion to  various  parts  of  Israel  increased.  Of 
course,  after  Hitler  came  to  power  in  '33.  the 
tide  of  immigration  increased  very  rapidly 
until  it  was  shut  off  by  Hitler's  control  of 
most  of  Europe,  though  actually  there  were 
some  Jews  who  managed  to  get  out.  They 
either  escaped  or  bought  their  way  out;  that 
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\s  fiuit  ia  they  could  Many  of  them  wanted 
to  come  to  the  U  3  or  Australia  or  Canada  or 
South  Africa,  but  many  of  them  felt  the  only 
hope  for  them  was  to  go  to  Palestine 

ZIONISTS     nCKT     SKfTISH 

And  so  between  46  when  the  war  ended 
and  ♦8  when  Israel  came  into  being,  there 
waa  this  constant  struggle  against  the  British 
forces  that  occupied  Palestine  and  had  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate  to  administer 
Palestine  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
Zionists  and  the  British  over  the  rate  of  im- 
migration :nto  Palestine 

Question  Now.  !f  I  may  ,L»lt.  it  was  from 
World  War  I  until  World  War  II  that  the 
British  had  a  mandate^  Is  Uiat  right? 

Dr  BoixiNG  Right  The  British  wound  up 
ac  the  end  of  World  W,^r  I  with  ,i  League  >)f 
Nations  mandate  to  administer  Palestine  and 
to  prepare  it  for  self  government 

Question  And  this  was  the  time  the  Jews 
were    promised    a      homelai.tr  ' 

Dr    B«t.i.iNG    Well,  the  Jews  were  promised 


be  done  with  It 

PARTTTlOJi    FINAI.I.T    VOTED 

S<n  inside  the  United  Nations  waa  long,  long 


in  armed  cAmp  Israel  is  a  natlm 
In  which  everyone  is  expected  to  do  his  mi;i- 
tar\-  duty,  male  und  female  Tliey  have  ct.;  . 
Hcnptlon,  required  military  service  that  la? 


debate   that   lasted    for  many   months  about      ^'1°'"    ^^-'  '^^  "*  ^"  something  like  50  years 
what  should   be  done  about  It    A  partlOon  **^  ^^'^   '"  ^^  '■"**^*  '"^^  sUeets  of  isr; 


you  see  women  in  uniform  right  alongsidr 
the  men  in  great  numbers  Thev  ure  drafte.-v 
The  women  are  drafted  Just  the  same  as  t',o 
men. 


A    NATION    or   "SQUARES" 

.\s  a  people,  they  are  intelligent.  Thev  nr. 


plan  was  Anally  put  forward  and  the  0  N. 
voted  somewhat  cautiously  and  reluctantly 
to  divide  Palestine  Into  a  Jewish  and  Arab 
state,  with  Jerusalem  to  be  an  International 
city,  open  U3  both  .-sldM 

Well  the  Anil)«  refused  to  accept  the  parti- 
tion Idea  They  s&ld  thu  Is  ImpoMlble^  we  ^^^  wortUng.  They  sire  technically  sklllefl 
will  not  allow  our  territory  to  be  taken  away  They  are  passionately  devoted  to  the  defen-o 
from  lis  this  way  Ai;d  the  Israelis  said,  well  "^  ''^^^  country  And  one  Interesting  thlnt- 
this  Isn't  exactly  what  we  wanted- -this  Un't  ^^^>'  ■"■»  ^^^  most  'square"  people  that  yi  ; 
as  much  territory  as  we  would  like,  but  all  ^"  ^^'^  No  beards,  no  long  hair  Everj-bod', 
right  we  win  accept  It  Is  ship-shape  and  trim,  you  know.  They  gUp 

3o  the  U  N    decision  In   1947  called  for  the      ''*■*  appearance  of  a  sort  of  army  camp, 
creation  on  May  15,  1948.  of  a  new  state  to  be  Question    As  a  nation,  they  are  devoted  to 

called    Israel     with    the    previously    predoml-      '"*^  *"d  country? 

nantly    Arab    section    of    what    remained    of  ^r    Boli  inc.  They  ,-ire  devoted  to  God  and 

PalesUne  to  be  set  up  on  another  basts  country    At  least,  they  are  devoted  to  coun- 

Aa  I  sav  the  Aratw  would  not  accept  this  ^y  ^'^^  ^  "ot  terribly  Important  In  Israe' 
the  homeland  in  the  Balfour  declaration  of  decision  And  on  Uie  day  that  Urael  waa  b<jrn  '"  ">«  s^hse  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
19ia  Thu  was  a  one  page  letter  written  by  offlcially.  May  15.  1948,  the  .Arab  neighbors  "'  Jewish  people  In  Israel  have  no  Interest  :; 
Lord    Balfour     the    foreign    minister    to    Dr        itta*-ked    Urael.    intending    to    destroy    this      •■^^«'"'   "»'"   religion   as  such    It   Is  largely  .u, 

state    t>efi>re    it    really    could    get    born     Tlie      -^Knostlc   and    atheistic    population.    The    re- 

.\rab8  defended   their  actions  then  and  they      Hgtous  Jews  are  it  tiny  minority  of  the  lou, 

defend    them   still  on   the   grounds  that   the      ^u'  '-"f  course,   the  religious  Jews  do  have  u 

creation  of  the  state  <.f  Israel  was  tui  iict  of      '■^^'  powerful  voice  In  the  total  policy  of  the 

.MCgresalon    ,igaliisi     them     Kvery    time    the      country 

Israelis    denounce    the    Arabs    for    attacking 

Israel,  the  Arabs  reply     the  vf-ry  nature,  the 

very  existence   of   Israel   Is  an   offense   to   us 

md  Is  an  aggres.sl<.n  a«aln.st  our  people  and 

against   our   territory     And   they   will   always 

«o  back  to  thl.s  particular  argument 


Chalm  Welzmann  who  was  i  very  brilliant 
Jewish  scientist,  a  subject  of  Cireat  Britain 
Who  .lad  been  very  active  In  helping  with 
'Me   British   w^ir  effort 

Welzmann  was  a  leading,  enthusiastic 
Zionist  ind  when  the  BrltLsh  government 
asked  him  what  they  -ould  do  to  reward  mm 
for  his  great  services  In  war  Industry  effort, 
he  said  Tliere  Is  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only  that  I  rould  ask  And  that  is  that  you 
help  us  establish  a  Jewish  .nomeland  In 
Palestine   ' 

.\nd  so  L.)rd  Balfour  wrote  a  letter  In 
which  he  said  that  his  majesty's  government 
views  with  favor  the  establishment  of  n 
Jewish  homeland  In  Palestine  .Mow  that  Is 
essenually  all  It  said  and  you  can  Judge  by 
these  words  that  thev  were  very  vagtie  It 
dldn  t  sav  what  kind  of  homeland  It  didn't 
promise  a  separate  independent  political 
state  It  aidii  t  say  .'luw  many  Jew.s  It  Just 
said  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
in  Palestine  That  letter  has  been  argued 
over  ever  since  then  The  British  put  one 
interpretation  on  It  The  Jews  put  another 
The  Arabs  put  another  And  yet.  of  course 
the  Balfour  declaration  was,  In  a  sense,  the 
basis  of  the  public  commitment  to  aid  this 
immigration   from  World   War  I  on. 

TEMPO    or    DtSi.  iiRD    RISES 

Now,  between    45  and    48.  the  tide  of  nu- 


'  HANGE3    P0L1.0W    STATEHOOD 

Now  I  -hlnk  It  has  to  be  said  that  In  the 
period  since  48.  a  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened That  obvlou.sly  ,iiter  the  situation  and 


Well,  back  to  the  events  since  Israel  camt- 
into  being  as  a  sUte  Israel  was  never  abl'^ 
to  get  the  Arabe  to  accept  her  existence  T)u- 
Arabs  have  maintained  a  boycott  agalns- 
Israel  Hiev  refuse  to  trade  with  her  Thev 
refuse  to  recognize  her  and  refuse  to  havr 
diplomatic  relations  with  her  They  refu.'^i- 
even  to  allow  people  to  cross  from  one  sid. 
of  the  border  to  the  other,  except  under  vers 
rare  circumstances. 

Religious    pilgrims   might   at   Easter   tlm.- 


T.^^V      :^     r%  ''  ?■*■'"*  '"***^'  """^  "^     "«■  Christmas  go  through  the  gate    but  nor 
he>«bnths   ahead     In    the    rlrst   pl.ice.    you      mallv  there  was  a  complete  shut-off  of  co^- 
have  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  Israelis  proved      munlcatlon   and   transforation   bet^eenTs- 
t...   be  enormously   effecuve  .^ghters   ,u.d   the      rael  and  -he  Arab  coumrles  that  c^pletel- 

surround  her  Of  course,  Israel  has  not  Uketl 
this  She  has  wanted  to  be  accepted  She 
wants  to  have  peace  with  her  neighbors 
This  Is  perfectly  clear 


\rabs  proved  Ui  he  '.  ery  poor  fighters  The 
Israelis  were.  In  a  sense,  fighting  for  survival 

Their  backs  were  to  the  ^.en  They  had  to 
win  If  they  didn't  they  felt  they  would  be 
e.xterrmnated  .\nd  mt  'hey  fought  heroically 
.ind  with  great  effectiveness  in  48  and  ;igaln 
m    56  .ind  again  in   67 


ISRAELIS  OVERWHrtM  EGYPT 

In  1956.  after  Nasser  had  hatlonallzed  th" 


and    without    a    ser^e    of    passion    for    their  '>'■  ^^^  ^^e  United  NWtlons  went  Into  actio:; 

<^ause  almost    Immediately.    And    In    this    case    the 

So  the  Arabs  did  not  do  terribly  well  In  any  I^^nlted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  stood  on 

■>r   these  wars    And  the   Israelis  won    In  the  the  same  side 

war  of    4a    which  was  connected  with  their  Thev   denounced   the   Israelis,   the  British 

independence,    they    won    convincingly     And  ^^^  ^^^  French  and  they  compelled  them  to 

in  the  end   they  wound  up  with  more  tern-  withdraw,    promptly.    The    Israelis    got    onlv 


Ftirthermore,  the  Israelis  were  for  the  most  Suez  canal  and  after  he  had  begun  to  make 
part  western  trained  .md  western  oriented  In  ^'^  army  deal  with  the  Russians,  the  Brltls!. 
their  skill,  their  .nuitxik  They  are  people  of  ^^^  the  French  backed  the  Israelis  in  ai. 
the  modern  world  The  Arab  populations,  in  attack  on  Egypt  The  Israelis  swept  acros.s 
very  ^arge  measure,  are  .•simple  and  backward  ^^^  Slnal  [>enlnsula  to  thfc,  Suez  canal  and 
gratlon  Into  Palestine  was  moving  pretty  ""fl  primitive  people  with  limited  education  Egypt  was  overwhelni^  almost  Immediate 
rapldiv  In  spite  of  difficulties,  in  spite  .)f  the 
fact  the  British  at  one  time  cut  off  all  Im- 
migration into  Palestine  on  the  grounds  they 
couldn  '  keep  order  because  the  Arabs  were 
objecting  so  strenuously  to  It.  And  there 
were  rlot.s    There  was  fighting 

The  Jews  meantime  formed  their  own 
para-milltary  organizations  to  support  their 
cause  One  of  these  was  called  the  Stern 
gang  One  was  called  the  Irgun  These  two 
bodies  were  us  the  BrlUsh  called  ■rhem.  -er- 
mrlst  organizations  They  had  no  official 
-t.indlng  but  they  were  armed  bands  of 
aien  ,ind  boys  who  felt  that  the  survival  of 
'he  -U-t/H  was  it  stake  and  that  they  Acre  out 
•o  nght  to  yei  freedom  md  Independence  for 
,1  Jewish  community 

There  waa  actually  some  fighting  among 
themselves,  because  these  people  were  very 
pa^^lonate  about  their  Ideas  There  wivs  a 
good  deal  of  hostility  .\nd  competition  for 
leadership 

Well,  the  British  finally  decided,  you  recall. 
in  1947    that  they  could  not  continue  to  ex- 


tory— something  like  30'.',  more  territory— 
than  they  would  have  had  If  the  Arabs  had 
accepted  the  original  U  N   partition  plan 

TAJtE    HALF    Or    .ICKUSALEM 

They  also  wound  up  holding  half  or  more 
than  half  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  And  they 
refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  .ui  international 
city — Just  as  the  Arabs  as  a  matter  of  face, 
refused  to  ;iccept  the  fact  of  an  International 
Jerusalem 

Fr'>m    48  to    36,  there  was  a  cease-fire,  but 


one  thing  out  of  that  war  of  '56  They  got  .i 
promise  of  free  passage  of  their  ships  through 
the  Qulf  of  Aqaba.  through  the  straits  of 
Tlrhan,  whl.-h  Egypt  of  course,  could  con- 
trol, provided  the  United  Nations  would  make 
Israel  withdraw  from  the  Slnal  peninsula 
This  kind  of  a  deal  was  made  and  the  Is- 
raelis (lid  withdraw  and  the  Egyptians  did 
allow  the  shipping  to  proceed  to  Elath 

Nasser  precipitated  a  crisis  m  the  spring  of 
1967   by  saying  he  was   going   to  clo.se  that 
He 


no   peace    In   all    the^  21    years  since   Israel  T^^^nT t:i:iTln'^d  Z\:'Z.nT.l:rof 

trMlddl^El't^k'Te  T"^"  "'^',  ^'"'^^    '"  •'°""'-  "'  '''^■'  ^'-^^  this;' 't"^,  IS  ulai  "o 

the  Middle  East   There  has  been  onlv  a  truce  us  and  we  will  fight 

And   that  truce  has  been  bn.ken  .again  and  Nasser    meantime.    tr>-lng    to    re-establish 

commlt^'^u  ofi'^^'f  ''''  '•'"''  *'"'=^"'*  "^°  ^''  leadership  In  the  Arab'  world    tr>^ng  to 

commit  acts  of  sabotage  agaln.vt  the  Israelis  rattle   the  sword   and  see  what  It  could  get 
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by  way  of  concessions,  was  pushing  nls  coun- 
try and  the  Arab  world  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Many  people  will  argue  with  you  as  to  wheth- 
er he  intended  to  go  to  war  or  not.  The  Jews, 
if  course,  say  that  he  was  making  every 
^■esture  as  If  he  were  going  to  war  and  they 
were  not  going  to  sit  there  like  sitting  ducks 
until  the  Egyptians  and  Jordanians  and  the 
Syrians  attacked  them  and  overwhelmed 
them. 

THE    6-DAT    WAR,    JUNE    1967 

So  the  Israelis  admit  they  fired  the  first 
shot  They  made  a  pre-dawn  attack  on  the 
Egyptian  air  force  in  the  early  hours  of  June 
.■s  1967.  and  'wlthln  a  very  short  period  of 
lime — a  matter  of  a  few  hours — they  had  de- 
stroyed them.  They  caught  them  on  the 
ground  by  surprise,  and  they  completely 
decimated  the  Egyptian  air  force  which  the 
Soviets  had  built  up  by  providing  MIQ  planes 
and  training  their  pilots.  But  here  In  a  flash, 
;  he  Israelis  had  completely  destroyed  this. 

Having  destroyed  the  Egyptian  air  force, 
the  Egyptians  were  not  able  to  use  their 
ground  forces,  their  tanks  and  their  troops 
;o  good  effect,  and  again  the  air  force.  The 
air  power  of  the  Israelis,  plus  their  skill  and 
hard  fighting  ability,  made  It  possible  for 
them  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptians,  to  over- 
whelm the  Jordanians,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
SvTians  In  what  we  now  call  the  Six  Day  War. 

Since  that  defeat,  there  has  been,  I  think 
a  greater  hope  that  a  peace  could  be  made 
•han  at  any  time  In  the  last  20  years.  The 
reason  I  say  this  Is  for  the  first  time.  I  think 
•he  responsible  leadership  in  Egypt  and  in 
Jordan,  particularly,  have  come  to  see  that 
they  have  got  to  accept  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  I  think  this  Is  the  big  shift 
that  has  taken  place  They  do  not  believe  It 
possible  to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea,  and 
they  have  been  ver>-  careful  about  what  kind 
"f  claims  or  promises  they  would  make  about 
what  they  could  do 

NASSER    COOLS    SPEECHMAKING 

Nasser  used  to  make  speeches,  day  after 
day  condemning  the  Israelis — that  is  before 
1967.  saying,  we  are  going  to  get  revenge — 
•A'e  are  going  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the 
sea  They  don't  talk  of  that  any  more.  They 
don't  believe  that  any  more  They  know  that 
•hey  can't  do  this.  At  least  they  couldn't 
'io  It  unless  they  got  the  Russians'  help  to 
do  it  and  this  would  very  likely  precipitate  a 
liuclear  war 

So  I  think,  the  big  difference  since  '67  has 
been  the  growing  realism  of  the  Ara,b  leader- 
-shlp.  in  Egypt  and  Jordan  particularly,  that 
>ome  time  or  other  they  have  got  to  come  to 
lerms  with  Israel 

Now.  alter  a  long  drawn-out  debate  In  the 
United  Nations,  after  Mr  Kosygin  and  Mr 
Johnson  had  the  summer  summit  conference 
,it  Glassboro.  New  Jersey,  and  so  on,  you 
remember,  the  UN  went  Into  session  that 
.'all  and  areued  and  argued  and  finally  came 
v.p  on  the  22  of  November,  1967.  with  a  reso- 
lution that  called  for  the  acceptance  of  vari- 
iis  principles  on  which  a  peace  would  be 
based. 

The  U.N  formula  contained  in  that  resolu- 
tion has  tour  main  points  and.  I  think  is 
■ery  Important  to  try  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
UN  resolution  of  the  22nd  of  November  said 
'hat  peace  should  be  based  upon  these 
principles: 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS    RESOHmON    OF 
NOVEMBER    22.     1967 

One — acceptance  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
-tates  in  the  area  to  exist  behind  secure 
boundaries  ITils  means,  of  course,  accept- 
ing the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Secondly — the  right  of  the  shipping  of  all 
iiatlons  to  use  freely  the  international  waters 
■>f  the  area.  This  again  would  guarantee  to 
Israel  the  right  to  use  the  Suez  canal,  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  .';o  on. 

Third,  the  resolution  said  that  there  should 
be  undertaken  immediate  steps  to  find  a 
comprehensive    solution    to     the    problems 


of  the  Arab  refugees.  You  see,  ever  since 
1948,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Arab  refugees  driven  from  their  homes  in 
what  Is  now  Israel,  living  many  of  them  on 
U.N.  relief  allotments  and  others  scattered 
all  across  the  world.  The  Arab  refugees  are 
today  a  very,  very  explosive  factor  in  the 
whole  problem  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
And  so  the  U.N.  resolution  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  that. 

And  the  final  point — actually  It  was  point 
number  one  In  the  resolution — called  for 
the  Israelis  to  withdraw  from  the  territory 
they  had  taken. 

This  resolution,  as  some  of  the  people  who 
have  been  most  Involved  say,  is  a  typical 
British  compromise.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
get  each  side  to  give  a  little  m  order  to  reach 
some  common  ground  on  which  a  peace  could 
be  based. 

ARAB  LEADERS  ACCEPT  RESOLUTION 

After  a  brief  delay,  the  representatives  of 
both  Jordan  and  Egypt  accepted  that  Nov,  22 
resolution.  The  Israelis  have  not  to  this  day 
accepted  the  resolution. 

When  they  are  pressed  on  this  point,  such 
as  the  other  day  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  the 
Israeli  ambassador  said,  "Well  of  course,  we 
have  accepted  this  resolution,  except  that  we 
say  that  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion requires  the  two  sides  to  sit  down  and 
negotiate." 

The  Israelis  have  not  accepted  that  res- 
olution. This  Is  a  kind  of  playing  with  words, 
because  the  Israelis  have  made  ve.'v  clear 
that  they  do  not  Intend  to  give  back  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  territory.  The  resolution 
from  the  very  outset  says  Israel  must  give 
up  all  the  territory  she  has  taken.  But  the 
Israelis  do  not  intend  to  give  up  all  the 
territory.  In  fact,  there  are  some  In  Israel 
who  argue  they  shouldn't  give  up  a  square 
foot  of  the  territory  they  have  conquered. 
They  say  that  this  is  a  Just  retribution  on 
the  Arabs  for  the  war.  that  they  precipitated 
the  war  and  therefore  they  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  it. 

Well,  this  Is  a  part  of  that  whole  argu- 
ment. The  Israelis  keep  saying,  "Gome  to  the 
conference  table,  let  us  negotiate,"  The  Arabs 
keep  saying,  "Tell  us  first  whether  you  ac- 
cept the  U.N.  resolution  '  The  Arab  point  of 
view  is  that  until  Israel  has  declared  whether 
she  accepts  the  resolution  or  not.  they  do  not 
know  on  what  terms  they  are  going  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

ARAB  LEADERS  FEAR  ASSASSINATION 

What  the  Arabs  say  Is  Israel  wants  to  get 
us  in  a  closed  room  without  any  U.N.  pres- 
ence, sit  down  at  the  table  with  us  and  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  us  We  are  not  golne 
into  that  room.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
negotiations  on  this  basis. 

What  Is  more  realistic  in  one  sense  is  to 
say  that  the  Arab  leaders  know  that  If  they 
entered  into  negotiations  at  this  point  they 
would  be  assassinated. 

"The  Arabs  are  passionate,  violent,  fanatical 
people,  and  no  one  of  these  Arab  leaders  could 
for  a  moment  consider  sitting  down  at  the 
conference  table  with  the  Israelis  at  this 
po'.nt.  Certainly  not  without  some  real  as- 
.5  :rance  that  the  Israelis  would  live  up  to  the 
U.N.  resolution.  They  are  not  going  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  with  them.  The  interest- 
ing thing  is.  of  course,  that  the  Israelis  know 
this  too.  They  know  that  the  Arabs  are  not 
going  to  negotiate  thorn.  That  is  why  they 
can  keep  on  saying  come  and  negotiate. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Israelis 
really  do  not  want  peace  now.  and  I  have 
been  told  almost  this  In  so  many  words.  They 
will  say  something  like  this:  we  don't  reallv 
believe  that  a  peace  Is  p>ossible  now.  not  until 
the  Arabs  have  had  a  drastic  reform  in  their 
government,  until  they  have  got  rid  of  these 
leaders,  until  they  have  got  themselves  better 
educated,  till  they  have  reformed  their 
society,  until  they  have  a  decent  social  order 
et  cetera  and  so  on. 


They  are  waiting  for  the  great,  glorious  new 
use  of  Arab  reform  to  take  place.  Then,  they 
say,  it  will  be  possible  to  sit  down  .md 
negotiate  with   the   Arabs. 

CAN    SIT    TIGHT,    Di^Fr.NO    SELVES 

Purtherincjre,  they  have,  as  they  see  it. 
defensible  boundaries  now  They  know  that 
they  have  mlliUiry  superiority  over  the  Arabs. 
And  they  say  to  you — In  fact  one  of  the  high 
officials  in  Israel  said  to  me — we  are  not  t  >o 
badly  off  the  way  things  now  stand.  We  can 
defend  ourselves.  We  have  pood  boundaries 
and  we  have  a  highly  efficient  and  mobile 
military  force.  We  can  deal  with  any  com- 
bination of  Arab  power  thrown  against  us. 
and  protect  ourselves  for  at  least  the  next  5 
to  10  years.  And  who  can  plan  his  life  more 
than  5  to  10  years  ahead?  This  is  the  honest 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
these  people. 

The  big  new  factor  since  the  June  war,  of 
course,  has  been,  the  emergence  of  the  com- 
mandos. The  Pedayeen  is  the  general  term 
that  is  used  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  a  word 
that  means  people  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives. 

■The  most  important  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  called  Al  Fatah  The  leader  of  Al 
Fatah  is  today — no  question  about  it — the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Arab  world  He  is 
the  man  who  symbolizes  Arab  resistence  and 
Arab  hope. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  about  the  Arab  people  is  that  they 
are.  by  and  large,  completely  disillusioned 
with  their  governments  Even  Nasser,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  great  hero  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  is  today  a  man  who  is  lar=;e!-.  d.s- 
credited.  There  just  isn't  a  ereat  leader 

Hussein  has  a  certain  popularity  with  some, 
but  he  is  not  popular  even  with  his  own  peo- 
ple If  there  was  an  election,  would  Hussein 
win?  Who  knows,  but  a  lot  of  people  are  op- 
posed to  Hussein,  and  some  of  these  have 
guns  and  wouldn't  be  at  all  adverse  to  using 
them  on  Hussein,  particularly  if  he  should 
sit  do'*'n  to  negotiate  with  the  Israelis 

NO  LEADERSHIP  IN   ARAB   WORLD 

So  there  is  no  real  leadership  among  the 
Arabs,  today.  The  commandos  give  a  kind  of 
emotional  outlet  to  a  frustrated  and  angry 
and  bitter  Arab  who  wants  something  to  be 
done. 

When  you  talk  to  some  of  the  young  people 
in  the  Arab  world — and  I  have  talked  to 
Arab  refugees  in  Cairo  and  I  have  talked 
to  Arab  refugees  in  Jordan  and  in  Lebanon 
and  in  New  York  City,  for  that  matter,  and 
even  in  Washington.  DC  ,  where  I  talked  to 
an  .Arab  refugee  just  a  few  days  ago.  a 
taxi  driver — they  all  sound  alike.  They  say 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  hate  the  State 
of  Israel.  They  hate  their  present  leadership 
The  want  something  to  be  done  They  are 
prepared  to  use  violence  to  change  things 

In  that  total  situation.  I  would  say  that 
the  possibilities  of  peace  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis  are  virtually  nil.  in  so  far  as  you  de- 
pend upon  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  bring  it 
about. 

I  think  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
there  is  any  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  for  that  peace  to  be  forced  upon 
them  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers. 
Now.  this  seems  like,  perhaps,  a  very  horrible 
way  to  bring  about  peace,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  ■way  in  ■which  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  peace  is  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree — at  least  to  agree 
sufficiently  on  a  basis  for  peace,  to  compel 
both  sides  to  accept  peace. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  do  this,  then  I  would 
say  you  might  just  as  well  forget  it  and  pre- 
pare for  another  round  of  warfare  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis, 

Question  You  say  that  the  war — the  Six 
Day  war — finally  convinced  the  Arab  leaders 
that  they  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Israelis,  and  therefore  this  provided  the  ttrst 
real  hope  for  peace.  This  isn't  the  same  thing 
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•fl  uiytng  that   th«  Um«  sinra  th«n  haa  In- 

creaacd   the  p<Malbl.l'y  of  p«a<'9    In  i:' 

PTACC    HOPES    HAVS   rAOED 

Dr  B<Li.iNo  No  tfie  reasfin  wr.y  it  .\Aa  be- 
come less  ami  leaa  likely  to  br'.ng  pra4-e  Ls 
that  the  Israelis  did  not  accept  the  U  .V  res- 
olution They  did  not  accept  the  requirement 
that  they  withdraw  from  this  territory 

If  the  Urk«IU  had  been  willing  to  with- 
draw and  Implement  the  resulutlon  and  1* 
the  United  9t*t«a  and  Soviet  Unl<in  had  been 
wliling  to  guarantee  the  provisions  would  be 
carried  out  peace  could  have  been  brought 
about 

(  think  there  was  a  very  go. k1  chance  of 
peace  in  the  f.ili  and  early  winter  of  87 
but  the  ;  niifer  the  delay  continues  the  more 
bitterness  rises,  the  more  acts  of  violence 
are  '•  ommltted  the  str onf?er  Arab  commandos 
beoi  me  ind  the  more  retjiiatiun  the  Israeln 
will  inflict  on  the  Arabs  Tills  thlr.i<  Just 
keieps  getting  more  and  more  out    .f  hand 

Qniestl on  President  Nixon  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  :hree  prions  One  Is 
four-?<^)wer  talks  wlUiln  t^ie  United  Nations, 
sec  ndly.  four-power  UllC'i  u'jilde  the  United 
Nations,  and  thirdly  bilateral  talks  with  Rjs- 
sla  Would  you  see  thoee  as  the  three  .ptlons  ' 
Are  they  limited  t.i  that' 

X)r  B9UJNG  I  am  not  sure  that  his  optloxia 
a«  lUnl^ted  to  -hese  These  are  certainly  three 
m.i]or  options  I  think  the  four-power  talks 
Inside  the  United  NatMns  Is  a  good  place  to 
begin  You  may  have  u>  transfer  these  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  U  N  to  carry  them 
on  And  at  «ome  point  there  is  no*,  any  d oubl 
at  all  the  Unlt4»d  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  got  to  sit  down  and  talk  face  to  face 
about  this  thing,  and  probably  without  any 
outside  help 

The  French  want  to  be  involved  In  this 
The  British  want  to  be  Involved  In  it.  be- 
cause both  the  British  and  Prench  have  long 
had  very  considerable  interest  In  the  Mid 
Ea^t 

DK    GACLLE    WANTS    IN     THE    ACT 

DeCJaulle  has  Uken  a  major  hand  in  push- 
ing for  a  four-power  conference  You  cant 
very  well  exlude  him,  but  the  real  test  la  to 
be  f  iind  I  :hink  In  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  and  3.jvlet  Union  to  sit 
down  md  talk  this  thing  through  in  a 
whi.-lly  realistic  way  We  have  t<j  say  to  the 
Russian.i  Look  we  have  an  Interest  In  peace 
m  thl.s  part  of  the  world  You  have  an  in- 
terest m  peace  In  this  part  of  the  world  We 
cl>n  t  want  to  get  Involved  In  a  nuclear  con- 
fr  'ntatlon  here 

I  pt-rsonally  have  a  feeling  that  of  all  the 
danger  points  !n  the  world,  the  point  where 
there  U  grentest  poasiblUtv  of  a  rewl  nuclear 
confrontation  is  the  Middle  Baat 

I  don't  think  that  thu  is  going  to  come 
ab<iut  I  dont  think  either  the  United  States 
or  Soviet  Union  want  such  a  confrontation 
or  win  take  the  steps  that  will  bring  a  con- 
frontation about  But  if  one  should  come,  I 
think  the  Middle  East  la  the  place  where  It 
would  come  I  think  the  Russians  know  this 
We  know  it  and  therefore  we  both  have  an 
Interest  in  trying  10  cotil  this  thing  off 

Question  Where  do  you  think  U  S.  policy 
ha.s  failed  sln.:e  the  Sl.x  Day  war'' 

Dr  BoLLiNG  I  think  it  has  failed  by  our 
refusal  to  put  pressure  jn  Israel  to  get  the 
Israelis  to  accept  the  U  N  resolution  as  a 
basis  for  a  negotiated  peace  I  think  that  If 
President  Johnson  had  been  willing  to  stick 
his  neck  out  at  the  end  of  i967  and  say  to 
the  L%ra«lis  We  are  going  to  insist  on  a  peace 
here  vou  cannot  go  on  In  this  state  that  you 
are  In  now  and  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
'o  supply  vou  with  arms  and  economic  aid 
to  enable  you  to  maintain  this  position,  you 
and  your  long-term  survival  depends  on 
making  peace  with  your  Arab  neighbors;  the 
U  V  resolution  gives  a  basis  for  bringing 
about  a  peace,  and  we  will  underwrite  that 
peace 


ISKAELIS    DIStciUNT    O  M      CI'AaANTR» 

Now  the  I.sraells.  of  course,  have  always 
said  that  the  U  N  re8<Tlutlons  mean  nothing 
The  U  N  does  not  carry  out  Its  resolutions 
and  therefore  they  are  saying  if  they  would 
agree  to  a  peace,  the  Arat>s  would  Immedi- 
ately violate  It  and  the  UN  would  do  noth- 
ing 

I  think,  in  a  »ense  the  Israelis  have  a  very 
go<xl  point  here-  that  If  there  is  going  to  be 
any  peace,  the  U  8  and  USSR  must  under- 
write that  peace  Bu'  Mr  Johnson  w,i.s  nf>t 
willing  to  do  this  Mr  Johnson  waa  playing 
politics  with  this  Issue,  and  there  Is  of  course 
an  enormous  American  sympathy  for  Israel 
There  Is  an  enormous  Jewish  block  pressure 
in  the  Unirml  S'ate,s  In  support  of  Israel,  and 
any  .American  politician  Is  obviously.  In  one 
sense,  taking  his  life  In  his  hands  when  he 
trlea  to  force  Israel  to  do  anything  This  is 
one  of  the  plain,  blunt  facu  of  life  alxjut 
this  situation 

Question  You  would,  then,  consider  ihe 
U  N  reeoliitlon  as  the  logical  and  accep'able 
basis  for  drawing  iip  the  peace'' 

Dr  BoLLiNO  I  think  It  Is  a  logical  frame- 
work within  which  you  can  create  a  peace 
It  wr)uld  mean  nothing  unless  you  had  seri- 
ous negotiations  to  spell  It  out  and  unless 
you  hatl  a  real  guarantee  of  Its  enforcement 
The  Israelis  have  said  over  and  over:  If  we 
are  asked  to  withdraw,  then  who  is  to  say  the 
Arabs  will  airry  out  their  obligations  the  rest 
of  the  way  They  say  .Ml  right,  we  might 
give  up  our  hold  on  this  territory,  but  then 
the  Arabs  would  say  all  right,  we  have 
changed  our  minds;  you  still  can  t  use  the 
Suez  canal,  you  cant  use  the  Oulf  nf  Aqaba; 
we  are  not  going  Ui  recognize  you  or  your 
existence  The  Israelis  say  they  are  not  going 
to  give  up  thi3  territory  without  knowing 
what  Is  going  to  happen 

Inside  Israel  of  course  Is  a  great  division 
about  what  kind  of  peace  woukl  be  accept- 
able A  very  Interesting  thing  happened  Just 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  highlights 
this  division  In  Israel  The  prime  minister  of 
the  country,  the  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  head  of  the  government  Mr  Eshkol  (Who 
died  suddenly  last  week)  gave  an  interview 
to  Newsweek  magazine  m  which  he  Indicated 
the  kinds  of  territorial  changes  Israel  would 
Insist  on  In  order  t<)  have  peace 

fRIME     MINISTER    STIRS    tJP    STORM 

M.'  E-shkol  .spelle<l  out  what  the  Israeli 
government  wants  He  said  We  want  to  ab- 
sorb the  Oaza  strip,  we  will  Insist  cm  main- 
taining our  control  of  all  of  Jerusalem:  we 
win  Insist  on  maintaining  our  control  .if  the 
fjolan  heights  in  Syria,  bordering  on  north- 
eastern Israel,  and  we  will  Insist  on  a  control 
of  the  point  of  land  that  Juts  out  into  the 
Stralta  of  Tlrhan  way  down  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  Slnai  peninsula  He  said  these 
are  absolute  essentials  and  Israel  will  insist 
on  these  territorial  changes 

That  Is,  In  effect,  saving,  we  wont  accept 
the  U  N  resolution,  we  are  not  going  to  give 
back  that  territory;  that  Is  our  basic  posi- 
tion Then  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  'he 
west  bank,  where  something  like  600.000 
Arabs  live  Well,  we  perhaps  would  give  back 
most  of  this  territory,  but  we  would  Insist 
on  certain  security  measu^e^  along  the  Jor- 
dan valley  and  we  want  to  have  .s<jme  four 
or  Ave  community   bases  down   'here 

Now  this  was  the  prime  minister  of  the 
government  speaking,  supposedly  In  full 
knowledge  of  what  he  could  deliver  He 
createtl  a  storm  of  prfitest  In  his  country 
His  government  utmost  fell  becauie  he  gave 
this  Interview  Why'  Be<-ause  he  was  promis- 
ing to  give  away  more  than  manv  Israeli 
politicians  were  willing  to  have  the  prime 
minister  proml.se  to  give  back  And  this  is 
Just  a  very  dramatic  proof  of  the  fact  the 
Israelis  themselves  are  not  united  on  what 
they  want  or  what  they  would  do 

.la    a   matter   of    fact.    In    Israel    which    Is 


a  democratic  country  which  does  have  a  iree 
press,  you  have  competing  political  parties 
You  have  people  ranging  all  the  way  from 
one  extreme,  who  would  say  not  only  that 
Israel  should  give  back  all  the  territory  it 
now  has  but  that  It  ought  to  start  to  nego- 
tiate and  unite  with  Jordan  in  a  kind  .f 
Arab-Jewish  federated  state.  That  la  one  ex- 
treme 

FANATICS  OPPOSE  CONCESSIONS 

At  the  other  end  you  have  the  fanatical 
religious  orttiodox  Jews  who  Insist  that  l.t. 
rael  .should  keep  every  foot  of  land  thev  have 
and  get  more  They  say  that  the  deetlny 
of  Israel  In  to  control  all  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  river,  be- 
cause this  Is  what  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  great  God  Jehovah  promised  his  chi.iseti 
people 

So  you  know  you  have  these  extremes  of 
opinion  In  Israel  They  are  not  a  united  pe<  - 
pie  They  are  very  sharply  divided  and  thev 
have  a  kind  of  open  competitive  political 
situation  In  which  everybody  can  stand  up 
and  say  his  piece  It  Is  very  dlfflcult  for  u 
government  In  Israel  to  really  pull  the  coim- 
try  together  on  this  issue 

Queethm  How  about  the  refugees,  who 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  moet  vio- 
lent seedbed  of  hatred  In  this  area?  What 
Is  the  eventual  outcome  of  this  group,  if 
any'.' 

Dr  BoLUNC  This  is  the  greatest  unknown. 
I  think.  In  the  whole  situation— what  Is  to 
happen  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  what  Is  to 
happen  to  the  refugees  who  have  for  v*lous 
reasons  and  at  various  times  left  their  home 
One  interesting  thing  is  that  something  like 
ao  :  of  the  original  Arab  refugees  went  out 
and  found  new  home,s  for  themselves  on 
their  ovv-n 

I  t.alked  to  the  United  Nations  relief  di- 
rector for  Arab  refugees  In  Beirut,  in 
Lebanon,  and  I  ral.sed  with  him  the  que.^- 
tlon  that  Is  often  put  forward  by  the  Israeli.s 
who  say  these  refugees  are  Just  sitting  in 
Idleness  in  camps  being  kept  there  by  the 
Arab  governments  that  want  them  to  stay 
there  .iiid  be  a  factor  that  creates  hatred  and 
bitterness  and  so  on. 

This  U  N  director,  who  was  an  .\merlcan. 
was  very  Irritated  and  scornful  of  this  Idea 
He  said  this  was  a  favorite  bit  of  Israeli  prop- 
aganda, but  that  the  truth  was  that  mo.'o 
than  60 '"c  of  the  .\rab  refugees  have  gone  out 
by  chelr  own  Initiative  and  found  new  homes 
and  new  jobs  in  various  parts  of  the  worlJ. 
In  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia,  In  Lebanon,  in 
Cairo  and  even  the  United  States,  Prance. 
Britain  and  elsewhere 

LXABNINO    TO    IRRIGATE 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  them  have  been 
settled  In  areas  very  close  by  I  visited  the 
Jordan  valley  on  the  Jordanian  side  and  saw 
some  of  the  Irrigated  farms  which  the  Jor- 
danian government,  with  the  help  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  UN  ,  have  developed 
over  the  last  12  years  since  they  began  this 
project. 

They  are  people  who  came  Into  a  new  land 
and  with  the  help  of  Irrigation  were  able  to 
develop  very  attractive  and  successful  farms 
So  some  of  these  people  solved  their  prob- 
lems, but  still  there  are  lots  of  them  in 
refugee  camps,  maybe  350,000  to  500,000  of 
them. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  more  refugees  in 
camps  today  than  there  were  before  June  '67, 
because  there  has  been  a  great  flood  of  new 
refugees  poured  out  of  the  so-called  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan  and  from  the  Gaza  strip 
And  many  of  these  are  living  in  tents  in  the 
highlands  between  Amman  and  the  Jordan. 
Many  of  these  refugees  were  previously  llvlni; 
In  the  Jordan  valley,  which  Is  below  sea  level 
you  know  It  Is  warm,  sort  of  semltroplcal 
and  a  very  comfortable  place  to  spend  the 
winter  But  because  of  the  Israeli  raids  on 
these  towns  along  the  river,  the  Jordanian 
government  had  to  evacuate  those  people  up 
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into  the  hills,  whare  it  Is  cold  and  wlntery. 
It  Is  a  miserable  situation  for  them. 

Those  people  are  terribly  bitter.  You  can 
imagine  If  you  are  a  refugee  In  the  first  place 
living  In  reasonable  warmth  down  In  a  seml- 
trc^lcal  valley  and  then  you  are  driven  out  of 
there  and  up  Into  the  cold,  bleak  and  some- 
tlmea  snow-covered  hillside  up  In  the  hills, 
you  csan  Just  Imagine  how  bitter  those 
families  feel. 

NO    NEED    TO    STIR    tJP 

There  Is  no  question  the  refugees  ar«  a 
source  of  hatred  and  bitterness.  The  Israelis 
keep  complaining  the  Jordanian  government 
stirs  up  hatred  among  them.  They  don't  have 
to  stir  up  any  hatred.  They  don't  have  to 
give  them  any  propaganda.  These  people,  out 
of  their  own  experience,  will  tell  you  some- 
times with  tears  and  sometimes  with  screams 
how  they  feel  about  their  experience.  The 
hatred  U  there.  It  Is  unmistakably  there.  It 
Is  not  something  the  Jordan  government  has 
to  stir  up. 

Question.  If  the  polltloal  sltuaUon  can  be 
stabilized,  perhaps  can  th«ee  refugees  be 
absorbed? 

Dr  BoLUNo.  Politically  they  would  like  the 
right  to  go  back.  Most  of  them  would  never 
go  back;  they  wouldn't  think  of  going  back 
Into  areas  that  are  going  to  be  permanently 
Israel.  This  is  a  very  bitter  political  point — 
they  say;  Israel  has  to  admit  our  right  to 
go  back  to  the  home*  we  had  before;  then 
we  have  to  have  the  choice  as  to  whether  we 
go  back  or  not;  If  we  don't  go  back — and  they 
will  all  agree  that  99%  of  them  wouldn't  go 
back  and  live  under  Israel — then  Israel  has 
pot  to  compensate  us  for  the  houses,  the  land, 
the  equipment,  the  bank  accounts  wlilch 
they  have  taken  from  us  and  whloh  they 
hold 

Of  course,  the  Israelis  do  still  hold  these 
properties.  They  keep  records  very  carefully. 
They  know  whose  property  was  whoee,  and 
they  say:  Ultimately  we  wUl  either  return 
the  property  or  pay  for  It.  But  up  to  this 
point — and  It  is  21  years  now — this  settle- 
ment has  not  been  made.  And  here  again  Is 
another  reason  for  this  bitterness  among 
Arab  refugees. 

INDEPENDENT  ARAB  STATE  POSSIBLE? 

The  big  question  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
speculating  about  Is  whether  a  settlement 
might  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Palestinian  Arab  state  that  would 
not  be  a  part  of  Jordan.  You  see,  what  hap- 
pened after  the  war  of  '48  was  that  Pales- 
tine— what  remained  of  the  Arab  part  of 
Pitlestlne — was  annexed  to  Jordan;  became 
part  of  this  Hashemlte  kingdom  of  Jordan 
which.  IncldenUlly.  used  to  be  called  Trans- 
Jordan,  you  will  remember.  After  this  union 
came  about,  It  dropped  the  "trans"  and  be- 
c.ime  simply  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

A  good  many  Palestinian  Arabs  would  like 
to  break  away  from  Jordan,  partly  because 
they  look  down  on  the  Jordanians.  The  peo- 
ple from  Amman  are  a  more  primitive  Bed- 
ouin The  Palestinian  Arabs  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  kind  of  cultural,  economic  elite 
of  the  Arab  world,  and  they  look  upon  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  river 
as  being  Nomadic  tribesmen  and,  of  course, 
a  irreat  many  of  them  are,  or  recently  have 
been 

So  the  Palestinian  Arabe  feel  a  kind  of 
personal  identity  among  themselves.  They 
feel  a  cerUln  solidarity.  They  feel  a  common 
bitterness  and  hatred  of  the  Israelis  and  of 
the  world.  There  Is  nobody  who  really  speaks 
for  them,  you  see.  King  Hussein  doesn't  really 
speak  for  these  Palestinian  Arabs.  Nasser  cer- 
t.'^inly  doesn't  speak  for  them.  The  Syrians 
and  the  Lebanese  cant  speak  for  them.  And 
Urv  are  .scattered  all  over  the  world  today. 
In  one  sense,  this  Is  a  kind  of  Jewish  dis- 
persion 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  are  now  literally  all 
over  the  world,  and  most  of  them  want  to 
come  home.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  come 
home  and  find  that  the  homes  were  theirs 


again,  and  that  the  Jews  had  somehow  dis- 
appeared. They  know  that  Isn't  going  to  hap- 
pen, so  what  do  they  do?  Do  they  try  to 
create  a  small  state  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan  valley  or  do  they  unite  with 
Jordan  permanently? 

ISRAELIS    FAVOR    BUFFER    STATE 

The  Israelis  have  had  a  theory  about  this. 
One  of  the  things  they  have  pushed  very  hard 
has  been  to  try  to  get  the  Arabs  on  the  west 
bank  to  create  a  seml-lndependent  state  with 
which  Israel  would  make  a  treaty.  In  which 
Israel  would  guarantee  to  trade  with  and  to 
deal  with  them  In  a  favorable  way  and  so  on. 
The  Israelis  have  until  fairly  recently,  kept 
all  of  the  Arab  mayors  In  ofHce.  They  have 
kept  the  Arab  Judges  in  office.  They  went  out 
of  their  way  to  try  to  say  to  the  Arabs  on 
the  west  bank  area:  Look,  this  Is  your  land; 
we  recognize  this;  these  are  your  homes:  this 
Is  your  government;  we  want  you  to  be  In- 
dependent; we  want  you  to  be  self  reliant; 
we  want  to  deal  honorably  with  you;  now 
you  Just  tell  us  what  you  want  and  let  us 
live  m  peace  together;  you  form  a  govern- 
ment on  the  west  bank  and  we  will  deal  with 
you.  The  Arab  leaders  up  to  this  point  have 
indignantly  rejected  this.  They  say:  That  Is 
a  harlotry;  you  are  trying  to  treat  us  exactly 
the  way  Hitler  treated  the  Czechs;  you  want 
a  Quisling  state  here,  and  we  are  laot  going 
to  be  Quislings;  you  Jews  of  all  people  ought 
■to  understand  that  no  people  Is  going  to 
accept  this  kind  of  subject  status. 

The  Israelis  reply:  You  misunderstand  us: 
you  are  accusing  us  of  the  wrong  ideas  and 
Intentions;  we  Just  want  to  live  In  peace 
and  so  on. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PLAN  NOT  GOOD 

Well,  this  Is  one  of  those  things  that  Is 
not  getting  anywhere.  The  Israelis  keep  say- 
ing, let  the  Palestinian  Arabs  organize  their 
own  government.  We  will  deal  with  them  and 
once  we  have  made  peace  with  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs,  then  the  the  Jordanians  and  the 
Egyptians  will  have  to  faU  In  line.  That 
approach,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  isn't  going  to 
go  anywhere,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  Israelis 
who  are  playing  around  with  this  Idea. 

Question.  How  about  Lebanon?  Will  Its 
traditional  friendship  with  the  West  break 
under  the  current  strains? 

Dr.  BoLLiNG.  The  Lebanese  are  very  resent- 
ful of  the  West  and  what  we  have  done. 

The  Lebanese  are  very  canny  businessmen, 
and  they  are  very  determined  to  maintain 
their  own  economic  position.  I  don't  think 
they  are  about  to  get  involved  in  a  war  with 
Israel  or  break  relations  with  the  West  so 
long  as  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to  go  the  way 
they  are  going.  They  are  small:  they  have 
little  In  the  way  of  military  power."  Emo- 
tionally, of  course,  they  are  committed  to 
the  Arab  cause,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Pal- 
estinian refugees.  They  received  a  pretty 
heavy  blow  when  the  Israelis  attacked  the 
Beirut  airport,  but  their  involvement  so  far 
hae  been  an  emotional  Involvement.  I  think 
they  win  find  ways  to  continue  to  trade  with 
the  West  and  to  be  on  basically  good  terms 
with  us. 

Question.  Out  of  this  tangled  skein  of 
cause  and  effect,  if  you  had  to  pick  one  ele- 
ment that  you  think  might  be  most  Impor- 
tant in  leading  to  peace,  what  do  you  think 
you  might  select? 

Dr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  the  common  fear  of 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  is  nuclear 
annihilation.  I  think  that  is  the  most  con- 
structive factor  In  the  whole  situation — both 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  don't  want 
to  get  Into  a  nuclear  confrontation  anywhere. 
And  they  certainly  don't  want  to  get  Into  a 
nuclear  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East. 


MUST    PRESST7RE    "CLIENT    STATES" 

I  think  because  the  Americans  and  the 
Russians  realistically  see  this  danger,  they 
are  going  to  try  very  hard  and  seriously  to 
force  their  client  states — and  that  Is  what 
you  have  to  call  those  people;    Israel  Is  a 


client  state  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Arabs  are  client  states  of  the  Russians — Into 
some  sort  of  llve-and-let-Uve  truce.  That 
won't  be  easy,  but  I  think  that  our  mutual 
apprehension  about  war  may  be  the  main 
factor  that  will  drive  us  towards  peace. 

Question.  So  we  know  all  this  about  the 
perilous  Mid  East  situation.  Why  Is  there  any 
reason  for  a  resident  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
to  concern  himself  about  these  matters? 

Dr.  BoLLiNG.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
get  Itself  Involved  in  another  Vietnam. 

Because  we  are  Interested  in  our  own  peace, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East. 

Question.  But  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

Dr.  BoLUNG.  I  think  we  have  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  president  and  the  state  depart- 
ment to  go  forward  with  negotiations  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  peace  and  to  make  what 
we  win  have  to  do  in  the  end— make  some 
commitments  to  enforce  whatever  peace  is 
agreed  on. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  pretty  Important  financial  for- 
eign aid  commitments  that  help  both  Arabs 
and  Israelis  get  out  of  this  mess. 

This  won't  be  an  easy  thing,  and  it  won't 
be  an  inexpensive  thing,  but  It  Is  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  peace  of  the  world  we  have  got 
to  do  something. 


IS  THE  SURTAX  NECESSARY? 

'Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
we  were  told  that  passage  of  the  surtax 
was  necessary  to  keep  our  dollars  from 
being  devalued,  and  that  such  a  tax 
would  curb  inflation. 

This  tax  affects  every  person  drawing 
a  salary — our  workers  and  our  great 
middle  class.  Inflation  continues  to  soar, 
however,  and  spending  has  not  been  cut 
back. 

Pew  of  our  millionaires,  billionaires, 
and  countless  foundations  pay  any  tax 
at  all.  Some  of  our  extremely  wealthy 
pay  a  small  tax  because  of  a  guilt  com- 
plex or  to  keep  up  appearances. 

By  means  of  foundations,  members  of 
wealthy  families  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  control  of  their  great  wealth, 
whereas  without  such  foundations  77 
percent  of  the  moneys  placed  in  founda- 
tions would  have  gone  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Unless  the  loopholes  through  which 
these  millionaires,  billionaires,  and  eco- 
nomically and  politically  motivated  foun- 
dations escape  taxation  are  stopped,  we 
should  consider  voting  against  the  sur- 
tax which  is  a  hea\T  weight  on  the  backs 
of  our  working  people. 


■PUEBLO"    CREW    TAX    EXCLUSION 
BILL  INTRODUCED 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, March  6,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  what  I  believe  to  be  a  seri- 
ous injustice  in  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  will  correct  that  injustice. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
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H  R    8653 

A  trtll  to  pro'.lde  for  an  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  In  the  case  of  compensation  for 
members  of  the  crew  3f  the  United  States 
Ship  Pueblo 

Be  U  enartfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerua  m  Congre.^s  a.^se-mbled  That,  m  the 
case  of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  .states  who  was  aboard  the 
United  States  Ship  Pueblo  at  the  time  vir  ner 
capture  by  military  forces  of  North  K  .rea 
any  compensation  received  for  ser\lce  per- 
formed on  :jt  after  January  1.  1968,  aad  be- 
fore February  I.  1969.  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  compensation  for  active  service  to 
which  subsecUun  lai  or  {bi  i  as  the  case 
may  be  i  .,f  section  112  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code   >f  l!*54  applies 

If  enacted.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  IcKisla- 
aon  will  provide  the  cre-A-members  of 
the  Pueblo  dunng  the  period  of  their 
captivity  m  North  Korea,  the  same  Fed- 
eral income  tax  benefits  that  are  a.- 
corded  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  serve  ir.  .jfQcially  designated  combat 
*ones. 

Th« -present  inequity  insofar  as  the 
Pueblo  crew  is  concerned  is  this  Mr. 
Speaker; 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  servm„' 
in  Vietnam  and  contii^uous  waters  do 
not  pay  income  tax  By  Presidential  di- 
rective. Executive  Order  No  11216.  dated 
Apnl  24.  1J65  Vietnam  and  cmtiuuous 
water.s  are  designated  as  a  combat  zone 
so  that  ser.icemen.  in  the  case  of  en- 
listed personnel,  are  excluded  from  in- 
come tax  hability  on  their  military  pay 
This  includes  both  regular  pay  and  'hos- 
tile fire  ■  pay  In  the  case  of  commis- 
sioned ofHcers.  the  tax  exclusion  Is  $500 
per  month 

Last  year  during  the  period  of  North 
Korean  captivity  of  the  crewmembers 
of  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  the  Congress,  by 
special  a^rtion.  made  available  to  the 
crew  the  same  'hostile  fire"  pay  avail- 
able to  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones.  However,  since  North  Korea 
13  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11216  and  is  therefore 
not  designated  as  a  combat  zone,  the 
Pueblo  crewmembers  presently  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  pay  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  income  tax  on  the  pay 
that  was  held  for  them  during  their 
captivity 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  on 
this  tneqiuty  as  an  oversight  which  the 
Congress  should  move  quickly  to  correct. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
did  not  withhold  Federal  Income  tax 
from  the  pay  of  the  crew,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  states  that  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  collect  the  tax.  It  is  due 
and  payable  120  days  following  the 
crew's  release. 

I  was  happy  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  from  bath 
sides  of  the  a.sle  have  contacted  me 
since  last  Thursday  to  express  their  sup- 
;x)rt  of  my  effort  to  correct  this  inequity 
and  have  asked  to  be  listed  a^  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  I  am 
pleased  to  have  their  support,  and  I  wish 
to  invite  any  and  all  of  my  colieatiucs  to 
introduce  similar  legislation  if  they  so 
desire  Such  action  should  enhance  the 
chances    of    obtaining     favorable    and 


timely    action    on    this    vitally    needed 
measure. 


INTEREST    RATES   ON 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


US 


Mr  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
third  straight  month,  more  US  savings 
bonds  and  freedom  .shares  were  cashed  in 
by  Americans  than  were  bought  for  the 
future  Thi.s  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
present  rates  of  interest  being  paid  on 
these  bonds  are  unrealistic  and  unfair 
I  have  introduced  legislation  H.R.  7015' 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
raise  the  interest  rates  to  at  least  com- 
pare wiUi  bank  rates  We  cannot  expect 
the  small  investor  to  sacrl'ice  his  intt^rest 
earnings  in  the  name  of  patriotism  when 
big  investors  in  Federal  .securities  are 
grabbmg  off  Interest  rates  above  6  per- 
cent 

When  $13  million  more  Series  E  bonds 
were  cashed  in  than  were  purchased  last 
month,  it  should  be  obvious  that  more 
and  more  Americans  are  realizing  that 
under  present  interest  rates  these  bonds 
are  not  good  investments  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  can  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  will  take  action  to  bnng 
these  bonds  up  in  line  with  today's  money 
market  Savings  bunds  have  long  been 
an  important  part  of  Federal  borrowing, 
as  well  as  providing  financial  .security 
and  a  convenient  way  to  .save  through 
payroll  deductions  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans We  should  not  let  this  program 
wither  for  lack  or  action. 


WILBUR    MILLS    HONORED   IN   SALT 
LAKE  CITY  CEREMONY 

'  Mr  LLOYD  asked  and  was  tnven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  • 

Mr  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  on  February 
27.  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  '  Mr  Mills  -  was  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented the  second  annual  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins  Distm^'uished  Congressional  Sei"v- 
ice  Award  at  the  University  of  Utah 
Foimders  Day  celebration.  Former 
Utah  US  Senator  Arthur  V  Watkins 
presented  tlie  award  to  Representative 
Mills  for  "significant  contributions  to- 
ward the  solution  of  vital  national  prob- 
lems and  deep  dedication  to  the  prerot;- 
atives  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
The  award  is  sponsored  by  the  Hinckley 
Institute  of  Politics  at  the  university  and 
friends  of  former  Senator  Watkins 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  include 
here  the  full  statement  explaining  the 
basis  for  the  .selection  of  Congressman 
Mills  for  this  Distinguished  Service 
.■\w  ard : 

N'jw  thirteenth  in  seniority  in  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
was  elected  to  Congres.s  in  1938,  and  is  now 
.serving,  thirty-one  years  later,  m  his  six- 
teenth consecutive  term  In  him,  the  people 
of  .Arlcansas  second  Congressional  district 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 


fiscal  autliorlty  who  combines  wisdom  gen- 
tility, and  courage  of  the  highest  order 
Faced  with  the  demand  by  .i  powerful  Presi- 
dent for  a  -surtax  increase,  the  chairman  of 
the  Hou6«'  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
sisted that  significant  reductions  In  Exeru- 
tlve  Branch  expenditures  pre<-ede  anv  :ii. 
crease  in  taxes  The  bargain  which  lie  tort'ed, 
against  incredible  pressures,  produced  tlie 
fiscal  miracle  of  the  lyBOs-  moving  the  gtv- 
ernment  s  accounts  irom  a  twenty-five  billion 
dollar  drticit  to  a  two  billion  dollar  surplus 
in  twelve  months  But  beyond  a  ilollars-and- 
cents  victory  what  Wilbur  Mills  really  ac 
compllshed  during  the  90th  Conpres.s.  sec- 
ond session,  was  the  employment  of  that 
most  ancient  parliamentary  weapon,  the 
purse  string,  to  rea.ssert  parity  for  the  leRis. 
latlve  branch  In  the  scheme  of  our  national 
i:overnment  James  Madison  would  be  pronr) 
of  Wilbur  Mills' 

For  his  courage  in  the  face  of  great  pre*, 
stires.  for  his  significant  contributions  to  the 
saluUon  of  a  vital  national  problem,  and 
for  his  deep  dedication  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Wilbur  Mills 
:.s  ciuallfied.  in  an  outstanding  way.  to  receive 
the  .Arthur  V  Watkins  Distinguished  C,:.. 
gressional  Service  .\ward  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress, .second  session. 


HEROIC  MINER    RESCUED  IN  UTAH 

I  Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.' 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dramatic 
re.scue  operation  to  free  a  trapped  Utah 
miner  ended  Sunday  night  when  resc'iie 
crews  hauled  William  V.  "Buck  "  Jones. 
61,  of  Midvale,  Utah,  from  a  5-foot 
cubicle  in  which  he  had  been  entombed 
lor  niuie  than  8  days. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  the  father  of  1 1 
children,  was  trapped  March  1  in  a  cave- 
in  at  the  lead-zinc  mine  in  Lark.  Utah. 
west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  took  re.scue 
crews  about  4  days  of  round-the-clock 
digging  before  they  could  establish  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Jones  and  ascertain  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

The  first  coworker  to  hear  Mr.  Jones' 
voice  through  the  mass  of  rock  and  debris 
quoted  him  as  saying ; 

Wlien  .ire  you  going  to  get  me  out  of  here' 
I'm  thirst v 

Rescuers  .shortly  thereafter  completed 
cutting  through  a  .small  lifeline  throu-h 
which  food  and  water  was  lowered  to  the 
trapped  miner  Then  Sunday  night,  crews 
who  had  been  chipping  away  at  solid 
rock  with  handtools  to  avoid  a  second 
cavein.  reached  the  miner  via  a  small 
passageway 

Mr  Jones  was  in  fairly  good  condition 
despite  the  ordeal,  and  managed  to  wave 
to  a  crowd  of  relatives,  miners,  and  news- 
men before  being  placed  in  an  ambulan  e 
at  the  mine  entrance. 

Coworkers  have  contributed  at  least 
part  ol  the  successful  rescue  to  Mr. 
Jones  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
in  more  than  30  years  in  the  mines 

I  salute  this  courageous  man.  Utahaiis. 
and  Indeed  the  entire  Nation,  have  been 
inspired  by  his  rare  display  of  iaith  and 
toughness.  I  also  salute  the  re.scue  teams 
for  their  valiant  performance  in  bringing 
him  out  alive. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  in.sert  at  this  point  an 
elitorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribime  on 
the  rescue: 
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[Editorial  from  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 

Tribune.  Mar.  11,  1969) 

Miner's  Fafth.  Fine  Example 

The  saga  of  William  V.  (Buck)  Jones  Is  the 

story    of    human    endurance.    Not    just    the 

ability  of  one  man  to  survive  a   punishing 

ordeal,    but   also   the   devotion   of  relatives, 

friends,  fellow  workers  and  mining  company 

in   carrying   out    tlie   agonizingly  prolonged 

rescue. 

When  falling  rock  sealed  Buck  Jones  In  his 
trunk-sized  underground  tomb  March  1,  the 
always  ominous  alert  to  a  mine  cave-In  was 
sounded.  It  signaled  8^2  days  of  hard  work, 
prayer,  and  grim  vigil.  Though  unharmed 
.ind  untroubled  by  fire,  flooding  waters  or 
lethal  gases,  the  61  year-old  miner  was  none- 
theless trapped,  almost  encased,  forced  to 
endure  In  Isolation  a  crouching  confinement 
and  the  constant  threat  of  another  earth 
collapse.  The  minutes  of  uncertain  peril 
turned  to  hours,  then  days. 

In  fact.  It  was  four  days  before  rescue 
crews  made  voice  contact  and  were  able  to 
send  food  and  water  through  a  tube.  Prom 
Wednesday  to  Sunday  evening,  when  a  weary 
but  smiling  Buck  Jones  was  carried  from  this 
mine  entrance.  Lark,  Utah.  exempUfled  man's 
unhesitating  dedication  to  saving  a  life  In 
jeopardy. 

Company  crews  and  officials  worked  around 
the  clock,  often  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
exercising  every  device  and  method  available 
th.u  promised  quick,  safe  entry  to  Buck's 
rock-plugged  prison.  The  Jones  family,  wor- 
ried but  always  hopeful,  bravely  held  up 
under  the  strain. 

Throughout  the  ordeal,  the  trapped  miner 
himself,  periodically  expressing  his  heroic 
p.itlence.  renewed  the  hope  and  energies  of 
those  anxiously  waiting  or  carefully  digging. 
He  knew  his  own  strength  and  the  commit- 
ment of  his  rescuers. 

Heartfelt  congratulations  go  to  everyone 
connected  with  the  successful  rescue.  Buck 
Jones  deserves  a  full  measure  of  admiration 
and  respect.  He  said  minutes  after  regaining 
his  freedom:  "I  would  never  have  gotten  out 
alive  If  the  good  Lord  hadn't  had  His  arms 
.arotmd  me." 

There  is  In  this  man's  lonely,  frightening 
oxperlence  a  significant  lesson.  Paced  by 
Icnown  peril,  reminded  by  foreboding  walls 
around  him  of  the  possibility  of  slow  death. 
Buck  Jones  put  unquestioning  faith  In  his 
O.xi.  In  his  fellow  man.  and  In  himself  And 
now  that  his  ordeal  Is  over,  the  rescue  re- 
minds us  all  of  the  power  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence to  accomplish  the  seemingly 
Impossible. 


and  higher  quality  standards.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  benefit  to  the  American 
housewife  in  lowering  the  cost  of  her 
food  and  fiber,  while  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  American  consumer  has  the  world's 
greatest  bargain.  However,  misuse  of 
this  provision  has  occuired  by  outside 
interests  or  corporate  entities  whose 
main  source  of  income  is  other  than 
agriculture.  My  bill  puts  a  limit  of 
$15,000  of  off-farm  income  which  may 
be  applied  against  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  of  making  improvements.  This 
will  largely  prohibit  deductions  for  an- 
nual cost  of  production  by  those  groups 
who  use  the  most  expensive  equipment 
and  who  sell  their  produce  at  less  than 
cost,  thus  producing  a  form  of  subsidized, 
unfair  competition  against  the  bona  fide 
farmer. 

I  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  administration 
should  be  commended  for  their  early 
consideration  of  closing  this  loophole. 


PROPOSED  UNIFORM  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  CODE 


TAX-LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
•vas  the  first  day  of  testimony  on  tax- 
!os.s  farming  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  submitted  written 
testimony  on  this  very  important  subject 
because  of  my  sincere  interest  in  this 
area  and  because  I  had  authored  bills  on 
this  matter  both  in  the  previous  session 
and  in  this  session. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  law,  pur- 
fha.ses  of  expensive  improvements  on 
farms  which  tend  to  make  the  farm 
more  productive  or  of  greater  capital 
value  over  a  period  of  years,  may  be 
amortized.  This  has  become  a  very  nec- 
essary tool  for  many  farmers  who  have 
filled  their  farms,  or  put  in  a  cement 
.ceding  floor  for  livestock,  or  put  up  a 
modern  dair>-.  poultry  or  livestock  bam 
or  other  facilities  In  order  to  meet  higher 


(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
interests  of  American  consumers  were 
ignored  by  those  who  have  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  proposed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  currently  under  considera- 
tion in  numerous  State  legislative  bodies. 
The  proposed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  was  the  product  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  currently  com- 
prised of  about  180  unpaid  lawyers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States.  These  same  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  have  developed  uni- 
form laws  affecting  many  important 
areas  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
various  States  and  have  produced  bene- 
ficial results. 

The  violent  attack  by  the  Con.sumer 
Federation  of  America  has  virtually 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  proposed  code  in 
State  after  State,  even  in  those  States 
where  present  State  law  affords  practi- 
cally no  consumer  credit  protection,  and 
legal  interest  rates  run  as  high  as  300 
percent.  Hearings  2  weeks  ago  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  in  which  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  charged  "misrepresenta- 
tion" and  "deceit"  against  those  who  pro- 
mulgated the  proposed  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  showed  how  little  re- 
gard this  group  had  for  the  reputation 
and  character  of  those  who  toiled  for  5 
years — at  no  personal  compensation— in 
producing  the  proposed  code. 

Among  other  things,  the  House  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  Consumer  Federation 
refused  to  grant  the  commissioners  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  code  prior  to 
adoption  of  a  position  against  the  code 
by  the  consumer  group.  Also,  contrary  to 
press  reports,  which  claimed  the  code 
was  supported  by  lenders,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  banking  and  small  loan  in- 
dustry   vigorously    have    been    working 


against  adoption  of  the  code  by  State 
legislatures. 

Durinc  the  hearings  I  requested  the 
representatives  of  the  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America  to  submit  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  Uniform  Con.sumer  Credit 
Code  which  would  make  the  code  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Even  though  ihe.se 
representatives  agreed  to  submit  .such 
changes,  nothing  has  been  forthcoming 
from  them  to  date. 

Further,  the  statements  of  Mr.  J  L 
Robertson,  vice  chairman  of  tlie  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re-serve 
System  made  before  the  Hou.se  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  made  it  quite  clear 
that  in  order  for  the  Federal  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  to  be  fully  effective  most 
States  must  change  their  laws  rei^arding 
the  regulation  of  credit.  Mr.  Robertson 
further  stated  that  certain  jjrovisions  of 
the  Federal  Truth-m-Lendin'-  Act  factu- 
ally subordinate  this  act  to  State  laws. 
The  net  result  of  this  zeal  to  destroy 
on  the  part  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
ik  that  efforts  to  reform  State  law  gov- 
-  erning  con.sumer  credit  protection  may 
have  been  .set  back  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  decade.  The  damage  that  was  done  by 
the  reckless  charges  of  the  Con.'=ume"r 
Federation  against  the  UCCC  is  best 
illu.>t rated  by  the  fact  that  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1969.  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  highly  critical  article  concerning  tlie 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  wh'ch 
was  entitled  "A  Code  To  Legalize  Usury.  ' 
Yet.  on  Sunday.  March  2.  1969.  the  .same 
new.spaper  carried  another  editorial,  en- 
titled "Consumer  Code:  Another  View." 
in  which  they  retract  the  statements 
made  in  their  February  10.  1969.  issue. 
I  will  include  copies  of  these  editorials 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

!  Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post.  Feb  in, 
19691 
A  Code  To  Legalize  Usury 
Sometime  before  July.  48  of  the  50  state 
legislatures  will  consider  bills  devised  to  write 
into  law  maximum  interest  rates  of  as  much 
fis  36  per  cent  for  small  loans  find  ini=tall- 
ment  purchases  and  as  high  as  24  per  cent 
for  revolving  charge  accounts  The  proposals 
are  the  object  of  heavy  iobbyine  by  bar.kers 
and  small  loan  companies.  But  they  are  also 
beginning  to  r.nise  eyebrows  on  Caplto;  Hill. 
Most  recently  Rep.  Wright  Patm.m  de- 
nounced them  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
proposals  to  "legalize  usitry"  and  warned 
that  if  adopted  they  win  codify  "some  of 
the  highest  Interest  rates  ever  imposed  on 
the  American  consumer." 

Mr,  Patman  Is  dead  right.  For  what  the 
financiers  have  done  Is  to  move  quietly  but 
effectively  to  subvert  not  only  the  Intent  of 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  act  passed  last  year  by 
Congress,  but  to  undermine  many  of  the 
consumer  protection  statutes  alreadv  on  the 
books  In  most  of  the  states.  To  do  this,  they 
have  devised  a  neat  legal  gimmick  called  the 
Uniform  Credit  Code,  which  uses  to  their 
own  advantage  provisions  In  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  act  Itself. 

Their  gimmick  Is  this:  the  new  Federal 
law  allows  state  law  to  supersede  It  in  cases 
where  the  state  law  Is  at  least  as  strong  on 
truth  In  lending  as  the  Federal  act.  The  Fed- 
eral law  requires,  among  other  things  that 
lenders  and  creditors  disclose  Interest  rat.es 
on  credit  It  does  not.  liowever.  set  rcil;iies 
on  those  r.ites.  The  monled  interests  i.ave 
drafted  language  !n  their  Code,  tlierefrrc. 
which  carefullv  meets  all  the  Federal  dis- 
clo.sure  standards.  ;-hlIe  at  the  same  time 
setting  outraeeously  hlk>.  interest  rates,  and 
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worM.  removing  a  hoet  of  restxlctlons  and 
r«sponalbUlUea  now  Lmpoa«d  on  tb«  finance 
Industry  by  law  The  Code,  in  the  ffulse  of 
protecting  tbe  public  from  disreputable  prac- 
tices, Is  couched  In  language  so  obtuse,  so 
unreAdable.  <i8  to  tax  the  aklU  of  the  keenest 
lawyer 

Some  of  the  language  In  the  proposed  Cali- 
fornia Code,  and  ake  It  the  codes  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  states,  was  unraveled  into  lay- 
men's terms  by  Judge  Oeorge  Brunn  of 
Berkeley  in  an  address  before  the  Consumer 
Assembly  here  last  month 

Under  present  law,  Judge  Brunn  said,  small 
lo«n  companies  are  scrupulously  regulated 
and  subject  to  sosperulon  or  revocation  of 
their  licensee  for  infractions  of  the  law.  The 
Code,  however,  says  that  such  action  can  be 
taken  only  after  "repeated  and  willful  viola- 
tions " 

"Preaent  law  forbids  the  taking  of  realty 
M  security."  Judge  Brunn  p>olnted  out,  but 
the  Code  allows  it  la  loans  over  11000  The 
meaning  of  this,  of  course.  Is  that  ftUlure  to 
repay  a  loan  c&n  result  In  the  loss  of  one's 
home,  an  occurren<?e  not  uncommon  to  fam- 
ilies In  urban  ghettos. 

A  partial  list  of  other  "protections"  to  the 
consumer  reads  as  follows 

Present  law  forbids  charges  in  addition  to 
Inter^t  other  than  ofllctal  fe«a  and  insur- 
ance.'Tte  C(xle  would  allow  a  host  of  other 
charges,  including  delinquency  charges,  de- 
ferral charges,  and  a  vaguely  worded  loop- 
hole allowing  charges  for  other  beneftta 
conferred  on  the  debtor  " 

The  present  law  provides  fur  bonding:  the 
Code  does  not. 

Unlike  present  law.  the  Code  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  loan  company  from  transacting 
business  under  a  different  name 

Unlike  preaent  law.  there  is  no  require- 
ment to  give  the  borrower  a  receipt  for  each 
payment 

Unlike  present  law.  there  Is  no  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  incomplete  instruments 
I  blank  contracts  fllled  In  after  they  are 
signed  I 

And  so  on  and  so  forth  The  catalogue  of 
horrors  Is  equally  as  long  and  aa  disreputable 
for  credit  sales  The  worst  feature  of  this 
sleazy  attempt  to  subvert  laws,  of  course,  is 
that  It  will  be  the  poor.  up<jn  whom  the 
financiers  can  moet  easily  prey,  who  will 
suffer  the  consequences 

This  Is  an  Issue,  therefore,  which  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  grip- 
ping Inner  city  ghettoe  throughout  the  Na- 
tion ind  the  reaction  of  the  states  and  the 
Congress  to  it  will  surely  Indicate  whether 
those  In  authority  Intend  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  with  something  other  than 
rhetoric.  Consumer  protection  laws  are.  If 
anything,  In  need  of  strengthening  If  the 
Code  proposed  by  the  financiers  Is  adopted 
In  any  of  the  states,  however  the  poor,  and 
With  them  the  Interests  of  the  public,  will 
have  suffered  a  major  defeat 

I  Prom   the   Wtuihlnstton   Pr>st.   Mar    2.    19691 
CoNsusten  Codb     A.vother   View 

InourPeb  10  editorial,  A  Code  To  Legalize 
Usury.''  we  asserted  i!n  no  uncertain  terms. 
alis/  that  the  projxwed  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Cixle  under  consideration  In  the  state 
legislatures  throut;hout  the  country  was  a 
scheme  devised  by  ananclerg  to  subvert  the 
Intent  of  the  truth  In  lending  act  of  ly68 
■With  the  benefit  of  further  study,  subsequent 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee, 
suid  some  constructively  critical  correspond- 
ence, we  would  like,  aa  they  say  In  Congress 
to  revise  and  extend  our  remarks 

To  begin  with,  a  correction  Is  in  order  The 
Code  was  not.  as  we  said,  devised  by  flnanclal 
Intereets  It  waa  proposed,  rather,  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  a  group  of  state  offlclali  *ho 
adopted  the  highly  complex  Code  after  ex- 
tensive    consultation     with     all     consumer- 


interested  people  and  crganlaatlons.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  financiers 

It  must  also  be  conceded  that  there  are 
compelling  arguments  In  favor  nf  adoption 
of  uniform  ceilings  on  Interest  rales  for  small 
loans  I  36  per  centi  and  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts i'J4  per  cent) .  major  provisions  In  the 
Cixle  As  pointed  out  by  Harvard  Professor 
Hnbert  Braucher  in  hearings  on  the  Code  this 
week  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  about  half  the  states  now  have 
maximum  small  loan  rates  of  36  per  cent  or 
higher,  and  about  h%lf  have  no  maximum 
rate  at  all  on  revolving  charge  accounts 
While  '.he  proposed  rates  may  on  face  value 
appear  hUh.  they  are  m  fact  neither  unfair 
to  the  consumer  nor  exorbitant  for  the  loan 
companies 

Ponner  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  In  lendliiv; 
his  qualified  support  for  the  Code  earlier  this 
year  in  Massachusetts,  noted  that  hUher 
or  lower  rate  ceilings  do  not  raise  or  lower 
finance  company  profits  but  rather,  deter- 
mine credit  availability  "  It  Is  a  harsh  fact  of 
life,  particularly  In  the  inner  city  ghettos 
•hat  credit  Is  not  generally  available  The 
alternative  to  legal  rates,  of  course.  Is  the 
black  market  where,  as  Professor  Braucher 
points  out.  rates  often  soar  to  "260  per  cent 
or  higher" 

While  the  Code  Is  not  the  embodiment  of 
all  earthly  evil,  neither  is  It  the  final  answer 
on  consumer  protection  There  are.  In  point 
)f  fact,  inherent  dangers  In  It.  the  most 
salient  of  which  Is  that  it  may  be  swallowed 
wholesale  by  state  legislatures  In  state.«  '*lth 
stronger  consumer  protection  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books,  the  effect  would  be  to 
wp^icen  existing  laws  Responsible  critics  of 
the  Code  have  r«l.sed  serious  objections  to  it-s 
coverage  of  licencing  and  regulation  of  small 
loan  ct)mpanle8  and  have  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  loopholes  It  should  be  In  a  spirit  of 
caution,  therefore,  that  the  f)roposed  Code 
be  considered  In  the  state  legislatures  The 
Commissioners  who  drafted  It.  as  Rep  Lenor 
Sullivan  p\it  It  bluntly  at  the  hearings  have 
rjled  to  push  the  Code  down  the  throat.s  ■  f 
state  legislators  "before  they  have  time  Ui 
fcnow  what  theyre  voting  on  "  The  con- 
--.equences  of  such  an  exercise  may  in  the 
long  run  prove  damaging  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  Code,  and  to  the  Interests  of 
consumer  proM-ctlon. 

The  winners  of  tills  reckless  game  will 
be  those  who  benefit  from  the  present 
hodKepodgc  of  State  consumer  credit 
law.  particularly  loan  sharks.  The  losers 
are  the  consumers,  especially  low-income 
.\mericans  who  constitute  the  primary 
source  of  revenue  to  the  multi-bllllon- 
dollar  loan  shark  segment  of  organized 
crime 

The  Federal  Truth-in-Lending  Act 
barely  scratched  the  surface  in  affording 
the  consumer  the  degree  of  protection 
he  deserves.  Without  a  complete  review 
and  reform  of  the  large  body  of  State 
consumer  credit  protection  laws,  many  of 
which  provide  little  or  no  protection  to 
the  consumer,  its  effect  will  be  sadly 
undermined.  While  the  fsdseness  of  the 
charges  against  the  proposed  State  code 
IS  beginning  to  emerge,  I  fear  the  truth 
will  never  catch  up  with  the  initial 
charge  and,  unless  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion IS  taken,  the  damage  will  have  been 
lethal. 


A  BILL  TO  STUDY  REFORMS  IN 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr  MrCULLOCH  a&ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ' 

Mr   McCLIXOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 


troduced legislation  today  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  reforms  needed  in 
the  antitrust  field.  Cosponsorlng  this 
legislation  are  Representatives  Gerald 
R.  PoRD,  Cahill.  MacGregor,  McClory. 
SiciTH  of  New  York,  Meskill,  Sandman, 
Railsback,  Biestxr,  Wiggins,  Dennis, 
Pish.  Cooghlin,  Bktts,  Bow,  Latta, 
Clancy,  Taft,  Wylie,  and  McCloskey. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  Senator  Javits  is  introduc- 
ing identical  legislation  In  the  other 
body  today,  and  his  cosponsors  will  be 
Senators  Dirksen,  Cooper,  Hartke,  and 
Mathlas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  antitrust  policy 
must  constantly  resolve  the  dilemma 
posed  by  this  Nation's  desire  for  economic 
efficiency  and  its  belief  in  the  Importance 
of  decentralized  economic  and  political 
processes. 

To  resolve  this  dilemma  reasonably 
and  with  intelligence,  we  must  be  con- 
stantly vlsllant  to  insure  that  our  anti- 
trust policy  is  consistent  with  these 
goals. 

Often  today,  this  is  not  the  case.  Eco- 
nomic concentration  of  our  resources 
threatens  to  cripple  competition  in  the 
market  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  merger  movement  offers  the  nio.st 
ob'vlous  example.  In  1950,  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  was  amended  at  least  in  part 
to  halt  this  trend  toward  concentration. 
But  whatever  the  intended  effects  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  were,  its 
passage  did  not  diminish  the  number  of 
mergers.  In  fact,  after  1950,  the  number 
Increased  rapidly.  In  the  fields  of  manu- 
facturing and  mining,  mergers  increased 
annually  from  219  in  1950.  to  387  in  19.i4, 
to  683  in  1955.  to  between  835  and  1. 000 
during  the  period  from  1959  to  1965.  and 
probably  surpassed  2,300  in  1968.  Be- 
tween 1951  and  1961.  the  companies  li.<;ted 
in  Fortune's  "500"  acquired  on  the  aver- 
age 6.8  companies. 

More  significant,  however,  was  the  in- 
creasing number  of  multl-industr>-  com- 
panies. Between  1954  and  1958,  the  num- 
ber of  multi-industry  firms  increased  by 
approximately  59  percent  while  the  iram- 
ber  of  all  firms,  including  all  single- u:.:t 
firms,  increased  by  only  13  percent.  That 
conglomerate  mergers  clearly  domin.ited 
the  merger  trend  during  this  period  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  conglomerate. 
horizontal,  and  vertical  mergers  during 
the  periods  1948-53  and  1960  and  1964 
Of  the  811  large  mergers  effected  during 
these  periods,  the  number  of  horizontal 
mergers  decreased  from  31  to  12  percent. 
vertical  mergers  increased  from  10  to  IT 
percent,  while  conglomerate  mergers  in- 
creased from  57  to  71  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1968,  they  accounted  for  90.7  percent 
of  the  total.  Indeed,  manufacturins 
multi-unit  firms  Increased  by  40  percent 
while  the  number  of  all  manufacturing 
firms  Increased  by  only  3  percent.  More- 
over the  conglomerate  tended  to  account 
for  a  \&rge  percentage  of  the  factors  of 
production  expended.  For  example,  in 
1S58,  conglomerate  accounted  for  only 
1.3  percent  of  the  more  than  3.1  million 
companies  but  employed  more  than  44  4 
percent  of  the  total  company  labor  force. 

With  concentration,  whether  horizon- 
tal, vertical,  or  conglomerate,  comes 
standardization  and   uniformity,  albeit 
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efnciency,  which  can  pose  grave  dangers 
to  our  economic  and  social  institutions,  if 
not  effectively  regulated. 

But  mergers  only  represent  one  facet 
of  the  problem.  In  addition,  the  increas- 
ing occurrence  of  vertical  price  fixing, 
tying  agreements,  territorial  and  cus- 
tomer restrictions  which  threaten  ver- 
tical integration  and  imdercut  the  vital- 
ity of  the  small  businessman  command  a 
reexamination  of  the  methods  of  detec- 
tion and  regulation  of  such  activities. 
Moreover,  the  ability  of  American  enter- 
prise abroad  to  compete  effectively  with 
foreign  cartels,  the  validity,  for  anti- 
trust ptirposes,  of  patents  and  patent 
licensing  agreements,  the  exemptions 
from  antitrust  coverage,  the  deterrence 
offered  by  private  antitrust  enforcement, 
the  ability  of  the  various  governmental 
as,'encles  to  effectively  enforce  the  laws 
and  many  other  issues  demand  contem- 
iwrary  answers. 

Not  since  1955,  has  a  comprehensive 
.study  of  the  antitrust  laws  been  under-  ^ 
taken.  The  Attorney  General's  National 
Committee  to  study  the  antitrust  laws 
performed  most  rationally  and  effectively 
their  most  difficult  task.  But  much  time 
has  passed.  Reexamination  is  needed 
now.  We  must  reassess  our  policy  as  re- 
flected In  the  existing  antitrust  statutes. 
We  must  reassess  the  validity  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  theories  currently  un- 
derpinning the  judicial  and  administra- 
tive interpretation  of  these  statutes  and 
procedures  to  make  certain  that  they 
maximize  the  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  economic  efficiency  without 
endangering  the  vitality  brought  to 
.America  from  small  decentralized  busi- 
ness units. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  Commission,  to  study  needed  revi- 
sions in  the  antitrust  laws  pro'vided  for 
m  this  legislation,  be  established  at  once 
so  that  we  may  soon  have  solutions  to 
these  compelling  problems. 


ESTATE  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  FARMING, 
RANCHING,  AND  CLOSELY  HELD 
BUSINESSES 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
mven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  spare 
lamilies  of  farming,  ranching,  and  small 
b'asiness  operations  from  forced  liquida- 
tion in  order  to  pay  high  estate  taxes 
resulting  from  unrealistic  stsset  valua- 
tions. 

The  devastating  Impact  of  Federal 
estate  taxes  on  the  families  of  ranchers, 
larmers,  and  some  small  businesses  has 
become  a  problem  of  grave  concern.  In 
1  ecent  years,  an  upward  trend  in  the  sales 
;  rices  of  farm  and  ranch  properties,  pri- 
marily caused  by  speculators  investing 
m  land,  has  produced  higher  and  higher 
'  axes  at  the  death  of  the  farmer,  rancher, 
and  small  businessman.  Often  the  heirs 
nave  little  or  no  cash  with  which  to  pay 
these  death  taxes.  This  has  already 
forced  the  liquidation  of  many  family 
operations  and  could  force  the  sale  of 
countless  other  ranches,  farms,  and  small 
businesses  on  the  death  of  present  own- 
ers. Moreover,  it  is  usually  the  smaller 


family  farms,  ranches,  and  businesses 
which  have  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  estate 
tax  levies. 

The  effect  of  this  trend  is  to  threaten 
the  continuation  of  the  traditional  fam- 
ily business,  ranch,  or  farm.  For  decades, 
the  family  operation  has  given  us  plenti- 
ful production  of  food  available  at  an 
ever-decreasing  share  of  take-home  pay. 
Today,  the  rest  of  the  world  looks  to  the 
success  of  the  American  farmer  with  ad- 
miration. If  these  families  are  continu- 
ally forced  from  rural  America,  the  pres- 
ent Federal  estate  tax  laws  not  only 
hasten  the  death  of  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican farm  but  also  speed  up  the  mass 
migration  to  the  cities  where  desperate 
conditions  are  already  screaming  for  re- 
lief. Furthermore,  the  small,  family- 
owned  business  has  played  an  equally 
important  role  in  building  America.  Such 
businesses  provide  the  goods  and  services 
expected  and  demanded  in  neighborhood 
homes  located  where  big  corporations 
cannot  serve  efficiently. 

Although  while  alarm  is  expressed 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  farm, 
ranch,  and  community  business,  the  Con- 
gress unexplalnably  permits  the  continu- 
ation of  a  discriminatory  tax  based  on 
imrealistlc,  inflated  land  values  and 
thereby  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for 
relatives  to  carry  on  the  family  opera- 
tions. 

In  contrast  to  farms  and  ranches,  the 
valuation  of  publicly  traded  stocks  and 
securities  generally  reflects  their  earn- 
ing power,  and  such  stocks  and  securities 
can  be  sold  on  death  without  destroying 
a  family  business.  Since  the  earning 
power  of  shares  of  stock  in  an  estate  is 
generally  considered  the  most  important 
factor  In  determining  value,  it  becomes 
proper  to  advocate  that  earning  power 
should  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of 
a  farm,  rsuich,  or  closely  held  business  for 
estate  tax  purposes.  Thus,  decedents 
whose  estates  consist  of  farms  or  ranches 
or  small  businesses  are  discriminated 
against  in  comparison  with  those  whose 
estates  consist  of  marketable  securities. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  estate  tax 
discrimination  is  the  requirement  in  the 
Federal  estate  tax  regulations  that  the 
tax  be  imposed  on  the  'fair  market 
value"  of  the  assets  at  the  time  of  the 
owner's  death.  In  the  case  of  real  estate, 
the  fair  market  value  is  usually  estab- 
lished by  comparing  land  in  the  estate 
with  prices  recently  paid  for  other  land 
in  the  area. 

More  often  than  not,  these  prices  are 
vastly  inflated  and  are  in  no  way  com- 
psu-able  to  the  value  of  the  decedent's 
ranch,  farm,  or  business  based  on  its 
ability  to  earn.  Today  the  price  for  which 
farm  or  grazing  land  might  sell  to  specu- 
lators is  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  will 
earn  for  farm  or  grazing  purposes.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  revenue 
agents  refuse  to  give  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
ranch  or  farm  in  determining  Its  value 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  To  the  contrary*, 
they  rely  only  on  inflated  sales  prices  of 
similar  farms  and  ranches  which  have 
been  grabbed  up  by  land  speculators. 
Thus,  the  family  which  does  not  have 
substantial  outside  assets  cannot  pay  the 
estate  taxes.  As  a  result,  the  family  op- 
eration has  to  be  sold  or  heavily  mort- 


gaged at  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
history  and  cannot  be  continued  by  the 
next  generation. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  consider  the 
following  example:  Farmer  Jones  dies, 
leaving  his  10,000-acre  cattle  ranch  to 
his  son.  Assume  the  ranch  is  valued  at 
$30  per  acre,  is  paid  for,  and  the  cattle 
and  supplies  would  sell  at  an  auction  for 
$150,000.  Farmer  Jones  has  no  prior 
debts. 

This  ranch  is  now  valued  for  estate  tax 
purposes  at  $300,000.  The  personalty  is 
valued  at  $150,000,  bringing  the  total 
estate  to  S450.000.  After  the  S60.000  ex- 
emption. Farmer  Jones'  taxable  estate 
comes  to  $390,000.  The  estate  would 
have  to  pay  an  astounding  $110,500  in 
Federal  estate  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  computing  Farmer 
Jones'  tax  based  upon  the  property's 
earning  power  produces  a  more  equitable 
and  realistic  evaluation.  Jones  had  an 
average  annual  income  of  $7,500,  a  profit 
that  is  slightly  above  the  average  1.5- 
percent  value  of  his  total  earnings  earned 
by  most  cattlemen.  Taking  a  capitaliza- 
tion factor  of  4^2  percent  increased 
value  per  year.  Farmer  Jones'  capitalized 
earning  value  comes  to  $165,000.  With 
the  $60,000  exemption,  the  taxable  estate 
is  now  $105,000  and  the  estate  tax  would 
be  a  much  more  reasonable  $22,200. 

This  same  problem  applies  to  the  small 
businessman,  who  finds  that  high  estate 
taxes  make  it  impossible  for  the  family 
bu-siness  to  be  carried  on  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  The  business  is  pur- 
chased by  those  who  can  pay  the  price, 
and  what  used  to  be  a  traditional  and 
proud  community  service  t>ecomes  a 
speculative  investment  for  those  who  can 
afford  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  alarming  to  view 
the  great  migration  to  the  urban  areas 
of  over  half  a  million  persons  a  year  A 
major  domestic  concern  is  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  to  provide  relief  to  young  men 
and  women  by  encouraging  them  to  re- 
main in  the  family  business  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  rural  America. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing^  will 
provide  a  fair  alternative  to  the  present 
estate  tax  law.  It  will  allow  the  executor 
to  have  the  option  of  having  the  dece- 
dent's interest  in  the  business  valued  at 
either:  first,  its  fair  market  value — as 
determined  under  existing  law — or.  sec- 
ond, the  higher  of  the  decedent's  adjusted 
cost  basis  or  a  value  based  upon  the  rea- 
sonable earning  power  of  the  business  as 
measured  by  taxable  income.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  the  business  would  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  annual  average 
operating  return  of  the  business — that  is, 
taxable  income  of  the  business — for  10 
consecutive  taxable  years  prior  to  the 
valuation  date  by  a  capitalization  factor, 
which  would  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  price-earnings  ratio  index  of  com- 
mon stock  yields  for  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  immediately  prior  to  the  valu- 
ation date  as  published  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin. 

If  an  election  by  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator was  not  made  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  decedent's  interest  n  a 
ranch,  farm,  or  closely  held  business 
would  be  its  f.iir  market  value.  If  the 
fair  market  value  alternative  were  used, 
all  relevant  factors  wouid  be  considered 
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In  valulnij  the  interest  in  the  ranch, 
farm  or  closely  held  business,  includins! 
the  earr.in.,'  capacity  of  the  busincs,s  and 
the  degree  of  control  of  the  busines.s  rep- 
resented by  the  decedents  interest 

In  order  for  an  interest  in  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  closely  held  buslnes^s  to  qualify 
for  the  election,  the  decedent  would  have 
had  to  have  been  in  the  business  rur  at 
lea.st  10  years  p.'-ior  to  his  death  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
apply  only  to  the  estates  of  decedenUs 
dyinsf  aftf r  the  date  of  enactment 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  represents 
a  fair  solution  to  the  problem,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  carefully  and  thought- 
fully studied  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Nixon  administration  so 
that  this  taxation  injustice  can  be  rem- 
edied 
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W.AITING  FOR  MR    NIXON 

Mr  SCOTT  asked  and  *a^  -iiven  per- 
aiLssittfi.  to  extend  h:s  remarks  at  this 
point  ill.  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter  i 

Mr    SCOTT    Mr    Speaker,  one  of  the 
prominent  daily  newspapers  serving  my 
district    ha.s  attempted   to  evaluate  our 
new  Presidents  performance  to  date.  Al- 
though the  analysis  is  somewhat  critical. 
I  feel  It  does  reflect  the  feeling  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Virginians  and  that  the  admin- 
istration should  be  aware  uf  this  concern 
by    those   who   supported   the   President. 
The  editorial  dated  P>bruar\'  24.  1969. 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader  is  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record 
WAirrNG  rtTR  Mr    Nixon 
During  the  past  week    we  have  published 
several   letters   from   readers  and   two  syndi- 
cated columns — one  by  James  J    Kllpatnck. 
the    otlier    ty    David    Lawrence— expressing 
concern  about  the  thrust  of  the  Nixon  presi- 
dency so  fnr   Today,  more  than  a  month  after 
Richard  Nixon  took  office,  we  should  like  to 
r»i?ister  our  tentative  agreement  with  thoce 
concerns.   Decidedly,   it   Is  early     To  Judge  a 
President  by  Ills  actions  of  one  month  dearly 
would   be   unr.ur    But   a  month   can   provide 
Indications,    and    the    Indicatlr.ns   the    Nixon 
Arlmlnistratlon  has  given  conservatives,  mod- 
erates,  and  disenchanted   Democats   so   far 
are    not    encouraging    Those    persons    get   a 
3en.se  of  disillusion— from  the  appointmenu 
made,  and  from  the  things  left  imdone. 

With  the  ippointments  )f  James  Allen. 
James  Farmer  .ind  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the 
(•'-•n.serva-:vf  -.mnot  help  feeling  that  this 
Is  where  ne  cair.e  In  Jacob  Javlts.  who  sup- 
ported Hubert  Humphrey  during  tne  cam- 
paii^n.  h.ia  been  recognized  by  the  White 
House  a«  ita  atient  for  -iearing  appointments 
to  high  office  m  the  IDepartment  of  Labor: 
of  the  first  jix  major  appointments  in  the 
Department.  Ave  were  Democrats  The  UN 
ambassadorship  was  offered  to  Humphrey. 
Sargent  Shr.ver  and  Eugene  McCarthy  before 
nnaily  being  .iccepted  by  Charles  Yost  .■Ml 
are  Democrats  .\nd  Sterling  Tijcker— whoA' 
s&id  two  months  agn.  The  Cabinet  was 
Mr  NLxons'  arst  test,  and  he  flunked  If— 
h.i3  been  named  by  Mr  Nlxr>n  to  be  vice 
chairman  of  the  city  council  of  Washington 
DC 

Perhaps  thla  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  way  of  bringing 
the  nation  t»jgerher;  perh.ipe  by  convincing 
those  persons  opposed  to  his  election  tiiat 
they  can  find  a  Job  in  his  Admlnistratl-n  he 
is  bringing  them  over  to  his  side  Perhaps. 
But  at  the  same  time,  by  naming  such  con- 
spicuous liberals,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
alienating  the  generally  conservative  con- 
stituency that  put  him  in  the  Whlt«  House. 


The  State  Department  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Mr  Nlxons  failure  thus  far  to 
carry  out  his  pledges  of  last  fall  He  prom- 
ised to  clean  out  the  .State  Department  and, 
among  other  things,  to  restore  Otto  Otepka — 
the  former  Department  evaluations  officer 
who  was  hounded  out  of  his  job  by  some 
lireat  Society  heavies  Otepka  still  is  out  of 
a  Job.  while  Idar  Rlmeatad — a  man  dedicated 
to  keeping  Otepka  unemployed— has  been 
retained  .is  deputy  undersecretary  for  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  And  John  Topping,  who  former 
Cuban  ambassadfir  Earl  E  I'  .Smith  has  said 
was  one  ..f  the  |  .State  Depar'mentI  officers 
'if  Influence  who  was  pru-Castro  and  antl- 
BatlslA.  •  la  reported  u^  be  slated  for  a  pro- 
motion 

Inflation  still  r.igcs  through  the  land  So 
does  crime  .\s  fur  Mr  Nlxi.na  war  on  crime 
in  the  capital  it  Is  difficult  to  understand 
O..W  he  intends  :..  fleld  a  police  force  of  5.000 
men  when  the  force  Is  running  1  000  under 
Its  present  (juou  of  4,oof)  men  In  the  past 
month,  the  .Amerloin  casualty  rate  In  Viet- 
nam has  increased,  and  the  chit-chat  In 
Purls  has  not  moved  off  dead  center  As  far  as 
the  public  can  learn,  foreign  policy— toward 
Europe,  toward  Africa,  toward  the  .Middle 
East — has  not  changed  And  the  Johnsonian 
!iol:>-v  of  withhokliKi?  P.-d.T.i!  .a-h  frnm 
Southern  school  districts  in  which  freedom- 
of-cholce  plans  do  not  work  to  Federal  satis- 
faction, ci>ntlnue8  apace,  so  does  the  Federal 
government's  coercive  policy  of  forcing  con- 
strucUon  contractors — notably  road  build- 
ers— to  hire  persona  for  the  color  of  tlielr 
skin. 

We  do  not  Itnow    and  r.mnor.  what  silent 
changes  the  Administration  mnv  be  prepar- 
ing to  make   Nor  are  we  prlvv  to  the  intrica- 
cies of  policy  shift    But  we  will  sjiv  this    Thb 
News  L«ader  was  enthusitistlc  In  lU  backing 
of  Richard  Nixon    It  still  is    Nearly  all  of  his 
Cabinet  selections,  for  example    ;ire  parUcu- 
larly  commendable    But   Mr    Nixon   did   not 
win    the   presidency   nn    the    basis   of    liberal 
support:  he  won  It  with  con.servaflve  support 
He   was  elected   by   vott-rs   who   were   tired— 
tired  of  protest    tired   of   Vietnam,   tired  of 
excessive  Federal  spending,   tired  of  nation- 
wide  convulsion     Tliey   still    are   tired     they 
are  patient,   too.   But   if  Mr    Nixon  does  not 
Htart  ministering  to  those  tired  voters— most 
'f  whom  are  waiting  for  him  to  play  the  gen- 
erally   conservative    Ciu-ds    he    showed    them 
last  fall— they  will  lose   their  patience    And 
IT  they  do,  they  will  desert  Mr    Nixon  come 
1972.  That  wotUd  mean  that  Richard  Nixon 
who  is  a  good  man,  would  meet  his  political 
death  four  years  too  soon. 


regulation  on  Roods  which  are  shipped 
both  by  .sea  and  land.  This  bill  would 
greatly  .simplify  procedures  for  the  ship- 
pers of  Alaska 

With  the  repeal  of  section  27' bi  the 
regulation  of  Alaska  s  waterbome  inter- 
state trallic  would  become  identical  :o 
the  regulation  of  such  traffic  between  ilie 
48  contiguous  States.  Water  cani.-r.^ 
would  be  certified  un^^er  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  Ala.ska's 
interstate  commerce  would  be  sub.iect  to 
the  reKulator>-  system  which  has  de\,i. 
oped  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887  Tlius,  as  this  act  aijplies  to  traf- 
fic between  the  48  contiguous  States,  it 
would  apply  to  Ala.ska. 

Repeal  of  this  section  is  needed  to 
avoid  a  wasteful  costly  duplication  of 
elTort. 


SBA  POLITICAL     LOANS- 


LEGISLATION   AMENDING  AL.'VSKAN 
STATEHOOD  ACT 

Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  yivon 
teiTOlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revi.<sp  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr,  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  todav  I 
am  introducmg  legislation  which  will 
amend  the  Alaskan  Statehood  Act  by  re- 
pealing the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  over  common 
carriers  engaged  in  transportation  by 
water  between  a  port  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  ports  in  the  United 
States 

Today  shippers  face  regulation  bv  two 
agencies,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion 

In  August  of  1968  the  US  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  declared 
that  transportaticm  of  trailers  on  Alas- 
kan ferries  was  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulations 
Thus,  now  there  exists  a  duplication  of 


<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  pe;  - 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  ju.st 
received  the  latest  chapter  in  the  in- 
triguing saga  of  the  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Aci- 
ministration's  use  of  the  public's  monev 
tor  political  favors  during  the  Johnson 
administration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one. 
L  Donald  Prulis.  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  heirarchy  of  Fairbanks. 
.Alaska,  received  bountiful  treatment 
from  the  SBA  to  repair  his  storm  dam- 
aged Golden  Nuguet  Motel,  while  a  rival 
establi.shment.  owned  by  the  then  Repub- 
lican Governor  Hickel.  had  its  request 
for  aid  cut  in  half. 

Of  the  $894,000  low-interest-rate  loan 
to  Pruhs.  SI 07.000  was  for  repairs. 

.After  I  began  inquiring  into  this  can 
of  worms,  the  SBA  suddenly  discovered— 
a  year  ago  this  month— that  Pruhs  h.id 
made  only  approximately  $50,000  worth 
of  repairs  to  his  motel  and  that  the  re- 
maining S57.000  had  been  disbursed 
without  value  received. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
OfSce  asked  the  SBA  what  was  Koing  on 
The  GAO  wiis  told,  on  February  20. 
1968.  that  no  action  would  be  taken  to 
recover  this  $57,000  until  the  matter  haci 
been  coordinated  with  Washington 
headquarters. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  around  this  town 
very  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  kno\\ 
what  that  means. 

Well,  they  coordinated  and  coordinated 
and  coordinated  all  through  the  .sprinp. 
all  through  the  summer,  all  through  the 
fall  and  on  into  the  dark  of  winter  and. 
finally,  when  I  fmured  there  had  been 
'ust  about  enough  coordination— the  dav 
after  Christma.s— I  asked  what  had  come 
of  It  all. 

Let  me  quote  what  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  told  by  the  SBA: 

In  a  letter  dated  February  3.  1969.  the 
Chief  of  The  Administration's  Audits  Division 
stated  that  on  audit  of  this  matter  dl.sclosed 
that  the  borrower  was  not  able  to  support, 
by  adequate  accounting  records.  S50.232.ll 
of  the  amount  disbursed. 
However,  he  stated  that 
"Although  the  borrower's  records  will  not. 
m  fact,  support  from  an  acceptable  account- 
Ins,'  standpoint  the  borrower's  contention 
that  the  funds  were  used  properly,  a  current 
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appraisal  by  a  permanent,  qualified  SBA  ap- 
praiser indicates  that  the  work  the  bor- 
rower claimed  was  done,  has  actually  been 
accomplished" 

End  of  quote.  Case  closed. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  I  suspected 
would  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  to  believe 
from  these  SBA  giveaway  artists? 

One  year  ago  they  were  telling  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  "on  four 
occasions,  during  the  period  February  3 
through  16,  1968.  an  Administration  ap- 
praiser inspected  the  work"  and  stated  in 
his  written  report  that  nearly  $57,000 
had  just  plain  vanished.  That  only 
$50,569.91  worth  of  repairs  had  actually 
been  made  to  this  motel. 

Now  they  come  along — after  this  case 
had  become  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
Johnson  administration — and,  by  im- 
plication, claim  that  this  appraiser  was 
totally  incompetent. 

Now  they  tell  us  that  "a  permanent. 
qualified  SBA  appraiser"  finds  that 
everything  is  hunky-dory:  that  the  miss- 
ing money  has  magically  returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  reeks  to 
hieh  heaven.  Obviously,  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  was  not  going  to 
touch  it.  But  now  that  we  have  a  new 
head  of  the  Justice  Department,  I  would 
urge  Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  ini- 
tiate a  .searchirig  look  into  this  whole 
mess. 
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Arguments  are  made  that  court  opinions 
and  legal  restraints  are  not  so  broad  as  to 
require  arresting  officers  to  unduly  endanjer 
their  lives  In  order  to  meet  standards  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  rights  of  the  suspect  or 
accused.  Here  again,  we  encounter  the  dif- 
ference between  theory  and  practice.  Judicial 
guidelines  which  are  so  vague  and  question- 
able that  even  the  highest  jurists  diiiaeree  on 
their  Intent  place  a  heavy  burden  of  judg- 
ment on  the  enforcement  officer.  In  crucial 
moments,  this  burden  of  Judgment  can  create 
Indecision.  And  as  we  know,  moments  of 
indecision  can  cost  an  officer  his  life. 

The  trend  today,  even  though  uninten- 
tional, is  to  negate  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  to  insure  that  the  criminal  is  protected. 
■We  are  asking  our  officers  to  operate  under 
an  honor  system  in  dealing  with  an  element 
of  our  society  which  has  no  honor.  Certainly, 
arresting  officers  cannot  be  permitted  to 
resort  to  illegal  tactics  themselves,  but  they 
must  be  allowed  to  perform  their  duty  with 
confidence  and  with  the  assurance  that  they 
have  the  support  of  the  public,  the  s^overn- 
ment  on  all  levels,  and  the  courts.  The  powers 
of  arrest  must  be  as  clear  and  positive  as 
possible. 

Vigorous  law  enforcement  is  needed  to  cope 
with  crime  and  violence  in  our  Nation  It  can- 
not be  achieved  if  arresting  officers  are  re- 
quired to  make  an  apologetic  approach  to 
every  killer,  rapist,  robber,  and  thug  roamiiifj 
our  streets.  If  the  rule  of  law  is  lo  prevail, 
the  law  must  be  enforced. 

John  Edgar  Hoover 

Director. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FBI 
Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
lK)int  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
the  very  able  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
authored  a  ver>'  timely  message  which  I 
invite  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans: 
Message  Prom  the  Directoii 

A  newspaper  columnist  noted  that  today's 
law  enforcement  officer  has  to  "speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  law  library."  Actually,  his 
p.iraphrase  of  the  well-known  quotation 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt  comes  close  to  being 
true  There  Is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with 
an  officer's  speaking  softly  and  being  well- 
\ersed  in  legal  criminal  procedure.  Ideally, 
T'.is  IS  as  it  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  criminal  realm 
Within  which  he  must  work,  the  law  enforce- 
ir.cnt  officer  Is  the  only  one  "playing  by  the 
rules."  This  places  him  at  a  definite  dlsad- 
•,  ant.ige.  In  complying  with  all  the  procedural 
safeguards  established  for  criminals,  an  offi- 
cer must  often  subordinate  his  personal 
safety,  his  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety to  insure  that  he  does  not  commit  some 
error  which  might  later  result  In  the  release 
of  the  iruilty.  Criminals  are  usually  well 
aware  of  their  legal  rights  and  take  full  ad- 
\antage  of  them. 

Many  critics  of  law  enforcement  today 
.substitute  paper  theories  for  grim  realities. 
When  they  advocate  more  restraint  on  arrest- 
ing officers,  they  do  so  apparently  on  the 
premise  that  police  are  dealing  with  only 
l,iw-ablding.  cooperative  citizens  who  respect 
the  law  .md  those  charged  with  enforcing  It. 
While  a  big  percentage  of  police  contacts  are 
with  the  responsible  members  of  society,  in- 
creasing assaults  against  and  killing  of  law 
enforcement  officers  are  indicative  of  the 
open  contempt  numerous  violators  have  iOT 
police  and  authority  of  any  kind. 


INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SOCIATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
questing a  rule  on  H.R.  33.  My  statement 
contained,  among  others,  the  following 
points : 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury — to  agree  to 
contribute  to  the  Association  an  amount 
of  $480  million  under  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution which  will  provide  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time,  as  regards  any 
of  the  various  international  institutions 
in  which  we  participate,  full  protection 
for  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

IDA,  which  is  the  soft-loan  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank,  is  without  funds.  IDA. 
since  its  inception,  as  we  all  know,  has 
received  strong  birpartisan  support  and 
hopefully  it  will  continue  to  receive  such 
support  by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  proposed  IDA  resolution. 
this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  provide 
a  vehicle  whereby  other  countries  will 
contribute  to  IDA  $3  for  every  S2  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States,  Significant 
though  this  is  in  that  other  countries 
will  be  bearing  a  goodly  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  our 
participation  in  the  replenishment  of  IDA 
resources  will  not  havig  any  adverse  ef- 
fects on  our  current  ••balance-of-pay- 
ments situation.  The  second  replenish- 
ment agreement,  which  elicits  this  legis- 
lation, provides  that  as  long  as  the  United 
States  requires  such  balance-of-pay- 
ments protection,  the  second  replenish- 


ment can  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
our  balance-of-payments  position  for  a 
minimum  of  3  years.  In  practice  during 
this  3-year  period  the  only  call  that  IDA 
could  make  on  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
IDA  would  be  up  to  the  amount  of  U.S. 
procurement. 

IDA  is,  in  effect,  the  soft  loan  window 
of  the  World  Bank.  The  terms  of  IDA's 
credits  provide  a  50-year  maturity  pe- 
riod, including  a  10-year  grace  period  in 
which  no  principal  need  be  repaid.  In 
lieu  of  interest  charges,  the  borrower  pays 
an  annual  ser\'ice  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  All  credits  are  pay- 
able in  convertible  currency.  As  of  the 
end  of  1968.  IDA  has  committed  SI. 8  bil- 
lion to  139  pro.iects  in  43  countries.  These 
loans  have  been  primarily  concentrated 
on  such  areas  as  transportation,  ijower. 
and  industry.  To  date,  there  have  been 
no  defaults  on  any  of  these  loans. 

In  order  for  the  proposed  IDA  replen- 
ishment to  become  effective,  two  steps 
are  necessarj-.  First,  the  replenishment 
resolutions  recommended  by  the  IDA  di- 
rectors must  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  IDA 
and.  second,  at  least  12  contributing 
members  whose  contributions  aggregate 
not  less  than  S950  million  must  indicate 
notification  of  their  commitment.  The 
first  of  these  steps  has  been  completed. 
Tlie  replenishment  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  required  tv.o-thirds  vote 
of  the  Board  in  September  1968.  The 
second  step,  however,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. A  number  of  countries  have 
agreed  to  proceed,  however,  with  pay- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  their  contributions. 
As  of  this  time.  91  countries,  casting 
almost  181.000  votes,  have  voted  affirma- 
tively on  the  resolution.  Eleven  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  have 
not  yet  voted. 

The  replenishment  resolutions  provide 
that  the  replenishment  'will  not  become 
effective  unless  at  least  12  contributing 
members  whose  contributions  aggregate 
not  less  than  $950  million  have  deposited 
notifications  of  commitment.  In  fact, 
therefore,  the  minimum  sum  of  $950  mil- 
lion cannot  be  reached  without  the  U.S. 
contribution. 

As  stated  in  the  committee's  report  on 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  IDA  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  our  lesser  developed  na- 
tions. If  IDA  were  to  be  allowed  to  die.  it 
would  not  only  mean  a  loss  of  capital 
available  for  the  countries,  but  it  would 
also  be  a  severe  psychological  blow  to  the 
people  of  these  countries. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  felt  that  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  International 
Development  Association  under  the  ne- 
gotiated resolution  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  desires  and  objectives  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  our  balance-of- 
l)ayments  situation,  our  attempts  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  and  our  foreign  aid 
needs. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  requested  that  a  rule  be  granted  so 
that  this  legislation  may  be  acted  upon 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  legislation  was 
reported  out  of  your  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  of  30  to  3. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  all  Members  will 
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be  present  on  Wednesday.  March  12. 
when  this  legislation  is  scheduled  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor,  tu  hear  the  debate 
and  vote— I  hope— favorably 
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BANKING  .\ND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  INVESTIGATE  LUMBER 
PRICES 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  announced  an  investigation  into 
the  serious  problem  of  rising  prices  for 
lumber  used  in  the  housini?  mdustry 

Mr  Speaker,  m  many  cases  these 
prices  have  risen  more  than  100  percent 
and  are  creating  serious  problems  in  the 
construction  of  homes  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee staff  will  start  immediately  to  gather 
facts  and  the  committee  will  meet  as  soon 
as  possible  on  this  most  serious  problem. 
Dl  addition,  we  hope  to  broaden  thi.s  in- 
vestigAffon  into  a  general  look  at  all  of 
the  increased  prices  on  housing— includ- 
mg  high  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  construction 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  m  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  news  release  which  I  issued 
today  on  this  subject: 

W.*3HrN0TON.  DC  March  1 1 —Chairman 
Wright  Patman  annou:i.-ed  today  that  the 
Hiiuic  Banking  and  Currency  Commttte* 
will  launch  an  UnmedlaU?  inveatlgatlon  into 
tbe  skyrocketing  prices  for  lumber  used  in 
housing  construction 

Mr  Patman  said  the  staff  or  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  begin  gather- 
ing facta  immediately  He  said  the  Commit- 
tee would  meet  on  the  problem  as  soon  as 
p<jBsible 

■The  tremendous  increase  In  lumber  costs 
his  created  an  emergency  sltuaUon  In  the 
homebulldlng  industry  throughout  the  na- 
Uon.  ■  Mr  Patman  aa.d  -This  requires  quick 
action  by  the  Con^^ress   ■ 

Mr  Patman  said  the  study  later  will  be 
broadened  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  all 
factors    in    the  rising   price   of   homes. 

I  think  !t  is  the  general  consensus  of  the 
Committee  that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  housing  from  being  priced 
out  jf  the  range  of  nuUlons  of  .-Americans 
through  rising  Interest  rates  and  skyrocket- 
ing material  and  constructlun  costa."  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Chairman 
sa;c!  I  oe::e\e  we  will  have  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  a  full  and  thorough 
laveaUgatlon   of  all   these  rising  coeta  • 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  CREATES 
DANGER  OF  RISING  L-NEMPLOY- 
MENT 

'Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  \n  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  AFI^CIO 
president,  George  Meany,  has  pointed 
out  that  some  officials  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration have  staU'd  that  a  rise  in 
unemployment  may  be  required  to 
achieve  greater  pnce  .stability 

In  '^stimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Mr  Meany  labeled 
such  a  viewpoint  •Neanderthal.  '  an  opin- 
ion with  which  I  heartilv  a^^rec  In  his 
sUtement.   Mr    Meany   makes   it  amply 


clear  that  he  considers  present  economic 
trends  extremely  dangerous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people 

Mr    Speaker,   I   therefore  Include  Mr. 
Meanys  statement  in  the  Record 
ST^rf^MKNT       r     <:;E<~tu:r.     Mbanv      President. 

.AUUICAN     h'T-DrRATION    OF    I.ABOR    AND    CoN- 

GREsa  or  I.Moi-sTRiAt.  Organizations.  BeroBE 
THK  Joint  Ec.nomic  Committee    March  5 

Idea 

My  name  Is  George  Meany  and  I  appear 
here  UKlay  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations 

.A.S  we  in  the  .^FL-CIO  see  It.  the  economic 
outlook  for  1969  Is  clouded  It  Is  difficult  to 
make  judgments  when  one  is  uncertain 
about  the  degree  of  slow-down  during  the 
cotirse  of  the  year  and  the  policies  that  the 
new  Administration   will   pursue 

The  pace  of  economic  expansion  Is  already 
slowing  down-  partlcuhirly  retail  sales — and 
the  guvernmeni:!  brake  on  economic  growth 
may  be  going  totj  far  Moreover,  the  recent 
emphaals  of  government  policy  on  slowing 
residential  construction,  while  maintaining 
special  tax  subsidies  for  bualness  Inveatment. 
Is  misguided  Interest  rates  have  soared  to 
unprecedented  heights  There  is  danger  of 
rising  unemployment. 

Some  slower  economic  pace  waa  to  be  ex- 
pected this  year,  after  the  5  percent  reel 
expan*l.,n  of  1968  the  seventh  consecutive 
year  of  economic  growth.  By  the  beginning 
of  1989  several  dampening  developments 
were  already  In  effect 

The  temp,  .rar,-  surtax,  adopted  In  1968. 
was  withdrawing  about  »ll  billion  a  year 
from  CAinsumers  and  business,  to  pay  for 
part  of  the  Increase  In  military  spending.  The 
hold-down  on  government  expenditure*  or- 
dered by  Congress  last  year,  had  placed  a 
Ud  on  the  amount  of  additional  funds  the 
government  can  put  Into  the  economy's 
spending  stream  The  increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity taxes.  effecUve  January  1.  was  with- 
drawing about  tl'i  billion  a  year  from  em- 
ployees and  a  similar  amount  from  business, 
to  pay  for  Improved  So<-lal  Security  benefits. 
In  addlUon,  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
workers  weekly  take-home  pay  Increased 
only  slightly  last  year,  after  accounting  for 
taxes  and  the  4  i  percent  rise  In  living  costs 
On  top  of  these  cLimpening  developments, 
new  restrictive  government  measures  were 
Imposed  in  the  early  weeks  of  1969 

The   commercial    banks    raised    the    prime 

interest  rate  to  an  unprecedented  7  percent 

an  effective  prime  rate  of  over  8  percent,  be- 
cause of  the  banks'  requirement  that  such 
b-miwers  maintain  an  interest-free  deposit 
This  tKxjst  In  the  prime  rate  Is  raising  Inter- 
est rates  all  along  the  line— to  medium-sized 
and  small  businesses,  to  home-buyers,  farm- 
ers, consumers  and  the  government.  Some 
new  federal  .securities  have  been  floated,  in 
recent  weeks,  at  the  highest  interest  rates  In 
over  100  years  These  high  costs  for  borrowed 
money  are  being  built  into  the  price  struc- 
ture, from  manufacturer  to  retailer  and  con- 
sumer- to  the  pront  of  the  banks  and  other 
>nders.  In  addition,  these  high  Interest  rates, 
accompanied  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  squeeze 
on  bank  credit,  threaten  a  sharp  slow-down 
of  economic  activities. 

The  government  increased  the  Interest 
rates  on  FHA  .ind  VA  mortgages  from  the 
high  ai*  percent  rate  of  early  January  to  V'j 
percent  an  effeitlve  rate  of  8  percent,  when 
insurance  is  included  This  peak  rate  on  gov- 
ernment-backed mur'g.ige?.  on  top  of  the  ex- 
cessive rales  for  builders'  loans  Is  boosting 
the  cost  of  homes,  which  the  home-buyer  Is 
required  to  pay  for  the  entire  M-rm  of  the 
mortgage  These  costa  are  naTrowing  the 
home-buying  market  A  slow-dTjwn  of  resi- 
dential construction  is  threatened,  instead  of 
the  vast  home-buildlng  expansion  that  Is 
needed  Past  experience  teaches  that  high 
interest    rates    and    tight    money    hit    home 


building     fastest     and     hardest— the     tight 
money-high  interest  rate  policy  of  1966  threw 
residential  construction  Into  a  deep  recession 
The  unprecedented  Interest  rates  of  early 
1969  are  being  built  Into  the  prices  of  aim  *t 
everything  we  buy.  as  businessmen  pass  on 
these  cost- Increases  to  the  consumer    In  .id- 
dltlon.    they    are    being   built    Into   the   pay- 
ments that  consumers  will  make  on  lnst:ii"!- 
ment  and  mortgage  loans  for  years  to  coma 
For  example.  If  you  buy  a  house  now  .ii.d 
get  a  36-year  mortgage  at  the  very  high  r.ate 
of   7' 2    percent,   you    will    have   to   pay   thit 
7-,    percent   interest   rate,   every   month   :  r 
2b  years,  even  if  interest  rates  decline— unip.-s 
yf>u  are  fortunate  enough   to  re-finance  the 
mortgage  at  some  [xilnt  when  Interest  rau-a 
are  lower 

ITiese  developments  and  government  inen.<!- 
ures  are  dampening  the  rise  of  econom;c 
activities  They  present  the  danger  of  a  sharp 
economic  slow-down  and  rising  unemplov- 
men' 

Moreover,  there  have  been  statements  by 
some  officials  of  the  new  Administration-  ,13 
well  as  by  business  spt.kesmen— that  a  rise 
of  memployment  may  be  required  to  achieve 
gre.-xter  price  stability,  although  President 
Nixon  has  Indicated  a  distinctly  different 
viewpoint. 

On  February  19,  President  Nixon.  Ui  .1 
letter  of  greeting  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council,  made  his  poeltton  clear  when  he 
said; 

"We  must  find  ways  to  curb  Inflation,  which 
robs  working  men  and  women  and  their  fam- 
ilies of  hard-earned  gains.  And  we  must  do 
this  without  asking  the  wage-earners  to  pjy 
for  the  cost  of  stability  with  their  Jobs." 

The  AFI^CIO  welcomes  President  Nlxoii  s 
viewpoint  on  this  issue.  It  is  timely  and  to 
the  point. 

The  notion  that  there  Is  an  inevitable, 
mechanical  trade-off  between  inflation  and 
unemployment  is  economically  false  and 
loaded  with  social  dynamite. 

Advocates  of  this  Neanderthal  view  have 
never  explained  how  a  mllUon  addition..! 
unemployed  can  possibly  reduce  such  price 
pressures  .ls  physicians'  fees,  hospital  charge.-, 
auto  and  prop)erty  insurance  rates,  which 
have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  decade — ■  r 
how  a  million  additional  unemployed  ci\:\ 
halt  the  sharp  Increases  of  land  costs,  witli 
their  Impact  on  rents  and  the  price  of  homes. 
Yet  a  rise  In  unemployment  would  hit  tiie 
most  vulnerable  workers  hardest — the  most 
recently  hired,  the  least  skilled,  particularly 
Negroes,  other  minorities  and  young  work- 
ers Working  people  generally— and  the  mo  : 
vulnerable  workers,  in  particular— would  ■<? 
forced  to  pay  the  price  In  unemployment  and 
substantial  losses  of  family  Incomes  lor  such 
a  policy. 

i-^irthermore.  relative  price  stability  can  - 
iuid  must — be  achieved  without  a  growing 
army  of  unemployed.  Expanded  manpower 
training  programs,  an  effective  nallon-wldo. 
public  employment  ser\-lce  and  reduction  of 
bottlenecks  can  help  But  most  essential  to 
achievement  of  relative  price  stability  Is 
lower  profit  margins  and  reduced  profit  rates 
of  return  on  Investment. 

A  study  by  the  staff  of  the  outgoing 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability,  pub- 
lished  last  January,  reported : 

If  the  primary  goal  Is  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  Inflation,  this  can  be  done  by  in- 
creasing the  unemployment  rate,  decreasing 
the  profit  rate,  tr  both  Similarly,  a  low  un- 
employment rate  could  be  maintained  with 
a  smaller  rate  of  Inflation  If  profits  were  to 
fall," 

A  depre.ssloii  or  deep  rece,<;slon  could  prob- 
ably curb  increases  in  the  prices  of  many 
consumer  coods — ^u  the  price  of  human 
misery  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies Or  a  continuing,  substantial  rise  of  un- 
employment and  economic  stagn.ition  o\er 
a  period  of  years  could  possibly  achieve  sim- 
ilar results  .it  a  >lmllar  price 
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However,  the  Cabinet  Committee's  staff 
study  clearly  Indicates  that  there  are  other 
alternatives — "a  low  unemployment  rate 
could  be  maintained  with  a  smaller  rate  of 
inflation   If   profits   were  to  fall." 

Indeed,  the  Inflation  of  recent  years  has 
been  largely  a  profit  Inflation.  Profits  sky- 
rixketed  between  1860  and  1966,  and  after  a 
dip  in  1967,  they  moved  up  again  last  year. 
Business  Week  (February  8)  reports:  "In 
1968.  U.S.  corporations  earned  more  money 
than  they  ever  did  before  In  a  single  year- 
thanks  In  good  part  to  sharply  rising  prices." 

Business  profits  moved  up  sharply  after  the 
early  months  of  1961.  as  the  economy  turned 
up  from  the  recession  of  1960-81.  Profit 
margins  on  sales  and  profit  rates  of  return 
on  investment  continued  up  sharply  In  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  However,  tlie 
usual  pattern  of  economic  recession  about 
every  fours  years — with  a  drop  In  profits — did 
not  occur  In  the  1960e. 

Profits  continued  to  shoot  up  through  1968, 
as  economic  activities  surged  forward.  The 
profit-decline  in  1987  was  small,  and  in  1968, 
profits  moved  up  again. 

This  sharp  rise  of  profits  during  almost  all 
of  the  past  eight  years  of  sustained  economic 
expansion  has  been  shifting  the  nation's 
income  to  profits. 

Business  profits  have  soared,  far  out  of 
line  with  other  major  types  of  income.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1968: 

.Mter-tax  profits  skyrocketed  91  percent. 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders  soared 
84  percent. 

But  the  total  after-tax  personal  Income  of 
all  people  in  the  country  rose  only  68  per- 
cent— reflecting  Increased  employment,  aa 
well  as  the  income-gains  of  Individuals. 

.\nd  the  weekly,  after-tax  take-home  pay 
of  the  average  non-supervisory  worker  (ap- 
proximately 47  million  wage  and  salary 
earners  in  private  Industry)  Increaaed  only 
31  percent  and,  in  terms  of  buying  power, 
merely  11  percent. 

Thus,  during  the  19608,  after-tax  profits 
rose  one-third  faster  than  the  total  after-tax 
personal  income  of  all  Americans  and  almost 
200  percent  faster  than  the  weekly  take-home 
pay  of  the  average  non-supwrrlsory  worker. 
A  key  cause  of  the  price  Increases  of  recent 
years,  therefore,  is  business  profits — surely 
the  record  clearly  indicates  that  profits  have 
been  the  major  beneficiary,  by  far,  of  these 
price  Increases. 

For  manufacturing  corporations,  after-tax 
profits  rose  from  a  9.2  percent  rate  of  return 
on  investment  In  1960  to  an  11.8  percent  rate 
o:  return  on  a  much-greater  Investment  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1968.  At  that  rate 
of  return — and  with  the  addition  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances  that  are  almost  as  great  as 
after-tax  profits — manufacturing  corpora- 
tions can  recoup  the  value  of  their  Invest- 
ments In  less  than  Ave  years.  Indeed,  at  the 
high  rates  of  return  and  large  depreciation 
allowances  of  the  past  five  years,  many  man- 
ufacturing corporations,  by  1968,  had  actu- 
ally recovered  the  value  of  their  1963 
Investments. 

.\s  for  the  banks,  In  one  year  between  1966 
and  1967,  the  after-tax  profits  of  all  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  rose 
over  18  percent. 

Complete  reports  for  1968  are  not  yet 
available.  However,  The  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  of  January  16  reports  that 
"the  past  year  was  a  good  one  with  respect 
to  bank  earnings."  Its  1968  profit  report  on 
a  ttroup  of  banks  states  that  "the  average 
increase  for  the  group  was  13.5  percent." 

These  trends  are  creating  economic  and 
social  imbalances.  An  Increased  share  of  the 
nation's  Income  has  been  shifted  to  profits. 
Moreover,  with  their  great  profits  and  large 
depreciation  allowances,  most  big  corpora- 
tions have  created  shelters  for  themselves 
against  the  early  and  full  effects  of  tight 
money  and  unprecedented  Interest  rates.  In 
addition,  the  7  percent  tax  credit  on  Invest- 
ment and  new  equipment  and  fast  deprecia- 


tion of  new  buildings  offset  part  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  high  Interest  rates  for  these 
corporations. 

Despite  tight  money  and  historic  Interest 
rates,  the  profit-laden  corporations  are  con- 
tinuing substantial  increases  in  their  invest- 
ments In  new  and  Improved  plants,  machines 
and  equipment — after  a  100  percent  rise  be- 
tween 1960  and  1968 — although  industry's 
ofwratlng  rate  Is  only  about  84  f>ercent  of 
existing   productive  cap>aclty. 

TliLs  situation,  which  has  been  contribut- 
ing to  inflationary  demand  pressures  In  re- 
cent years,  threatens  to  create  a  future  gap 
between  the  economy's  rapidly  growing  ca- 
pacity to  produce  and  demand  for  goods  and 
services.  It  Isn't  necessary  and  It  can — and 
should — be  avoided. 

We  In  the  AFL-CIO  have  some  suggestions 
along  that  line — suggestions  unanimously 
adopted  late  last  month  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council.  We  suggest  the  following 
policies  and  measures: 

1.  Full  employment  must  be  the  nation's 
primary  economic  goal. 

The  government's  tax,  expenditure  and 
monetary  policies  for  an  adequate  rate  of 
economic  growth  should  be  supplemented  by 
manpower  training  measures  and  a  federal 
program,  aloitg  the  lines  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  James  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  remaining  hard-core  un- 
employed and  seriously  under-employed  in 
providing  needed  public  services. 

2.  Residential  construction  must  be  shel- 
tered from  the  ravages  of  the  credit-squeeze 
and  unprecedented  Interest  rates. 

The  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  should 
be  repealed — to  curb  the  flow  of  available 
funds  into  business  investment  and  provide 
additional  funds  for  home-bulldlng. 

The  provision  of  double  depreciation 
should  be  repealed  on  all  new  construction, 
except  low-  and  moderate-rental  housing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  direct 
PNMA  (Fannie  Mae)  to  assist  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income housing,  at  the  lowest  possible 
Interest  rate. 

The  development  of  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment security,  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968 — government-backed  mortgage 
bonds — should  be  speeded  up,  to  attract  new 
Investment  funds  Into  housing. 

3.  The  government's  monetary  policy 
should  be  eased  at  the  first  signs  of  a  gen- 
eral economic  softening  and  rising  trend  of 
unemployment. 

Moreover,  a  thorough  Congressional  review 
of  monetary  policy  and  the  government's 
monetary  machinery  is  needed — for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  policy  that  Is  m  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  nation  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, rather  than  the  banks  and  other  lenders. 

4.  The  trend  of  unemployment  In  the 
months  ahead  and  the  level  of  military  ex- 
penditures should  be  key  factors  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  temporary  surtax  should  be 
terminated  In  mid-year,  phased  out  or  con- 
tinued. 

A  rising  trend  of  unemployment  in  the 
coming  months  would  be  a  strong  reason  to 
terminate  this  temporary  tax  or  to  begin  to 
phase  it  out. 

If  the  surtax  Is  continued  for  another  six 
months  or  a  year — or  if  i>art  of  It  is  main- 
tained— the  same  rate  as  the  surtax  should 
be  applied  to  Income  that  is  now  excluded 
from  federal  taxation,  as  a  result  of  the  ma- 
jor loopholes  for  capital  gains,  oil  and  min- 
eral depletion  allowances  and  income  from 
state  and  local  bonds. 

5.  Reform  of  the  tax  structure  is  long 
overdue:  to  eliminate  loopholes  of  sp>eclal 
tax  privileges  for  wealthy  families  and  busi- 
ness, to  establish  a  minimum  tax  that  will 
end  tax  avoidance,  and  to  reduce  the  rela- 
tive tax  burden  on  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families. 

6.  A  substantial  rise  In  the  buying  power 
of  wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  Is  need- 
ed to  provide  wage  and  salary  earners  with  a 
fair    share    of    economic    progress    and    to 


strengthen  the  consumer  foundation  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  lag  of  real  wages  and  salaries  must  be 
ended.  Rapidly  rising  productivity  and  In- 
creased business  profits  make  possible  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  workers'  earnings, 
within  the  context  of  a  relatively  stable  price 
level. 

7.  Rising  business  profits  should  be  based 
on  narrow  profit  margins  on  each  sales  dol- 
lar and  an  expanding  sales  volume,  rather 
than  on  swollen  profit  margins  at  the  expen.-e 
of  consumers  and  workers — to  curb  pressures 
on  the  price  level  and  to  provide  an  improved 
economic  balance  between  wages,  profits, 
dividends  and  other  forms  of  income  Thi.s 
major  economic  pwlicy  issue  requires  careful 
and  objective  examination  by  the  Congress 

8.  The  trade  union  movement  is  disturbed 
by  the  accelerated  rate  of  economic  concen- 
tration in  the  past  few  years — Including 
conglomerate  mergers  and  one-bank  holding 
companies — and  the  Impact  of  this  trend  on 
the  national  economy.  The  Congress  and  ap- 
propriate government  agencies  should  makf- 
the  facts  fully  known  to  the  public  and  curb 
the  adverse  impacts  of  this  trend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  submit  for 
the  record,  with  your  permission,  copies  of 
four  statements  on  major  economic  and  so- 
cial policy  issues,  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Council  at  the  meeting  I  referred  to  earlier. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  an 
observation  that  Is,  Indeed,  an  article  of  faith 
with  us: 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  faith  that  xhe 
American  system  will  be  able  to  meet  th« 
economic  challenges  that  face  us 

In  our  system  is  the  strength  and  the 
ability  to  meet  our  problems — including  eco- 
nomic problems — and  come  up  with  solutions 
that  will  benefit  all  of  our  people. 

That,  we  contend,  should  be  the  goal  of 
governmental  economic  policy — to  serve  all 
the  people,  not  Just  a  favored  few.  That,  in 
truth,  is  the  economic  guideline  America 
needs. 


A  BILL  TO  GIVE  HEAD-OF-HOUSE- 
HOLD  STATUS  TO  SINGLE  PER- 
SONS OVER  35 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.! 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  today 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  being  considered 
a  head  of  a  household  to  persons  over 
the  age  of  35  who  maintain  their  own 
places  of  residence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  bill  this  tax 
benefit  would  be  made  available  to  single 
persons  who  have  never  been  married, 
widows  and  widowers,  and  persons  who 
have  been  legally  separated  or  divorced 
for  at  least  3  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  tax  laws  should 
reflect  both  logic  and  justice.  And  to  deny 
a  taxpayer  the  benefit  of  "head  of  the 
household,"  when  he  or  she  is  one,  is 
neither  logical  nor  just. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  while  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  consider- 
ing the  general  cause  of  tax  reform  that 
they  will  give  some  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  single  persons.  Surely,  if  there 
is  one  group  in  this  Nation  who  are  dis- 
criminated against  it  is  the  single  tax- 
payer in  the  middle-income  tax  bracket 


THE   NEED    FOR   FEDERAL   INCOME 
TAX  REFORMS 

(Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  aadress  the  House 
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for   1   minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hl.s  remarks  > 

Mr  GALIFIANAKIS  Mr  Spt-aicer  in 
these  early  days  of  the  91.st  Conf<res,s  and 
of  President  Nlxons  administration  we 
are  still  considerlnK  leKislatue  priorities 
for  this  session  I  rise  to  speak  to  an  ls.sue 
which.  I  believe,  should  command  this 
Congress,  consummate  attention  and 
consideration. 

I  am  rpferrin-:.  Mr  Speaker,  to  the 
presslnkf  need  f^r  t>a.sic  chanijes  In  our 
Federal  Income  tax  laws  The  demand  for 
reform,  for  a  more  reasonable  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  overall  tax  bur- 
den, is  borderlnR  on  an  outright  fiscal 
revolt  by  many  American  taxpayers  T)\e 
lower-  and  middle-Income  »jroups  have 
borne  the  major  burden  of  Federal  m- 
come  and  social  security  taxation  Ion* 
enouKh 

If  my  mail  Is  any  mdication.  the  ureat 
majority  of  the.se  people  are  berommK 
acutely  aware  of  this  fact,  and  they  are 
looking  to  Congress  to  correct  the 
inequity 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  doubled 
the  .salary  of  the  P:-esident.  will  ral.se  the 
salary"  of  virtually  every  high  Govern- 
ment'ofllc  la  1.  and  has  permuted  a  sub- 
stantial salary  increase  to  be  bestowed 
upon  Itself  When,  the  avera>;e  taxpayer 
is  asking,  will  we  get  our  pay  rai.se?  If 
Congress  does  not  do  something  about 
the  plight  of  these  taxpayers,  we  will 
have  failed  to  dlschar.?e  our  most  Impor- 
tant respon.sibility  m  the  realm  of  fiscal 
affairs 

I  refer  specifically  to  tax  relief  in  the 
form  of  increased  personal  exemptions, 
increased  celling  for  standard  deductions, 
and  po.sslbly,  an  increase  m  the  standard 
deduction  percentage  This  Ls  the  only 
way  to  provide  true  relief  for  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  this 
Congress,  and  the  President  n{  the  Unit- 
ed States,  U)  give  this  matter  the  highest 
pnonty.  the  most  favorable  considera- 
tion, and  the  promptest  action  possible. 


denied  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  bene- 
fits available  under  that  act 

Then  there  is  section  504ib'  of  the 
Higher  Education  .Act.  which  says  that 
if  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  after 
hearing,  determines  that  a  student  or 
employee  has  willfully  disobeyed  a  law- 
ful regulation  or  order  of  that  institution, 
resulting  in  .substantial  disruption  of 
normal  operations,  hnancial  support 
shall  be  discontinued. 

Finally,  .section  411  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1969  pro- 
vides that  funds  for  loans,  grants,  or  loan 
guarantees  are  to  be  denied  to  applicants 
that  Immobilize  the  normal  affairs  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  time  is  well  past.  Mr.  Speaker. 
when  we  can  permit  such  terms  as  •if" 
and  may'  in  considering  penalties 
against  those  who  try  to  wreck  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  They  are  not 
engaged  in  harmle.ss  .schoolboy  pranks. 
.Ai^y  further  delay  in  fullest  enforcement 
of  the  laws  to  protect  this  investment  can 
only  mean  surrender  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  rioters  and  demon- 
strators. 


VIETN.\M 


WHY  NOT    SH.-VLL  •  INSTEAD 
OF     MAY    ^ 

'  Mr  RAND.\LL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Finch 
was  quoted  as  saying  he  may  exercise  ' 
som.e  sanction  again.st  those  students  on 
our  campuses  who  have  been  convicted 
of  noting  It  would  be  much  more  re- 
assuring and  more  obedient  to  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  if  Secretary  Finch 
w'juld  change  that  word  may"  to  say  in 
the  future  to  those  riotous  students 
found  guilty  of  disrupting  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  We  shall  withhold 
funds  from  students  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct " 

Section  504' a'  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion -Amendments  of  1968  provides  that, 
after  affording  opportunity  for  hearing, 
a  student  or  .school  employee  who  has 
t)een  convicted  by  a  court  of  record  of 
any  crime  relating  to  trespass  or  seizure 
of  property  or  other  conduct  disruptive 
to  normal  academic  procedures  shall  be 


Mr  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission Ut  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Si>eaker,  .American 
battle  casuaitit*  m  Vietnam  as  of  the 
week  ending  March  1  t^jtaled  32.376  dead 
since  1961  It  is  .significant  that  almast 
one-third  of  this  number  9  42,5,  died 
since  the  start  of  the  prelimmary  Paris 
peace  talks  on  May  10.  1968 

These  gnm  sutistics  make  it  clear 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  public  ex- 
pectations that  the  advent  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations would  produce  a  deescaJatlon 
in  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  the  fighting 
hius  inu-nsifled  to  the  [K)int  that  2.319 
lives  havi'  been  lost  in  the  3  montlis 
since  South  Vietnam  began  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Paris  negotations  on  De- 
cember 7 

According  to  the  New  York  Post  col- 
umnist. James  Wechsler.  Ambassador 
Averell  Harnman.  the  chief  Pans  nego- 
tiator for  the  Johnson  administration, 
has  said  that  the  present  North  Vietnam- 
ese otTensive  Is  e.ssentially  a  response 
to  our  actions  rather  than  a  deliberate 
reckless  attempt  to  dicUte  the  peace 
terms  or  Uirix-do  the  talks  " 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
howover.  .stated  that  the  recent  wave  of 
t'nemy  atUcks  against  South  Vietnam 
was  an  'ominous  '  violation  of  the  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam    He  said  on  March 

I  want  it  to  state  unequlvoc.illy.  that  if 
these  attark.s  continue  unabated,  an  appro- 
priate respoiue  will  be  made 

Today  the  New  York  Times  reported 
Laird  as  saying  that  he  thought  .some 
.American  forces  might  be  replaced  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces  He  de-cllned  to 
say  how  many  might  be  replaced  or 
when,  but  ."^aid: 

r  do  not  want  to  see  any  U  3  mllltArs'  n.an 
!n  .South  V'tetnajii  a  siiinle  day  longer  than  Is 
neceeaary-  to  accumpltsh  our  objective* 


With  the  Nixon  administration  talking 
of  possible  retaliatory  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  their  current  of- 
fensive, it  Is  time  the  Congress  embarked 
on  a  frank  discussion  of  just  what  our 
"objectives.  "  as  Secretary  Laird  termed 
it.  are. 

During  the  presidential  primaries  of 
last  spring  and  the  campaign  of  last 
fall,  there  seemed  to  be  general  agree- 
ment among  the  candidates  that  tlie  first 
order  of  busine.ss  facing  the  Nation  in 
Januarj-  was  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Indeed,  President  Nix- 
on said  as  early  as  March  14.  in  the 
course  of  tlie  New  Hampshire  primarj  : 

Tlie  next  President  of  the  United  States 
must   end   the  wnr 

The  Washington  Post  noted  at  that 
time  that  he  emphasized  the  word 
"must  '■  In  the  same  Washington  Post 
article.  Mr.  Nixon  declared  that  his  state- 
ment about  ending  the  war  "was  not  a 
vague  campaign  promise."  He  stated: 

I  do  have  some  specific  Ideas  on  how  to  end 
the  war  They  are  primarily  In  the  dlplomauc 
.irea 

The  President  must  now  live  up  to 
thase  campaign  statements.  Our  objec- 
tives m  Vietnam  must  emphasize  the 
diplomatic  area  to  which  he  alluded  In 
March  of  1968.  To  lead  the  United  States 
into  a  period  of  increased  military  con- 
frontation would  surely  repudiate  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  campaign  promises  to  end 
the  war  through  diplomatic  means. 
More  significantly,  however,  it  would 
plunge  this  country  still  further  Into  the 
militar>-  entanglement  in  Vietnam  which 
was  so  clearly  repudiated  in  the  presi- 
dential primaries  of  last  spring. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  the  Con- 
gress participate  In  defining  the  nature 
of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam.  The  power 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  prolonged 
involvement  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  process,  I 
have  reserved  time  for  a  special  order  on 
March  26  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
our  goals  and  objectives  in  Vietnam.  It 
IS  my  hope  that  many  Congressmen  will 
Join  in  that  discussion.  For  It  must  be 
made  unmistakably  clear  to  the  admin- 
istration that  this  Nation  will  not  toler- 
ate further  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, The  United  States  must  bring  this 
tragic  and  wasteful  war  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion through  diplomatic  negotiation 
and  a  political  settlement. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD 
CONTINUE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
MURDER  OP  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

'  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
Memphis,  Tenn  .  James  Earl  Ray  was 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  the  Reverend 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  was 
sentenced  to  99  years  In  prison. 

I  believe  that  the  questions  raised  by 
Ray's  statements  during  his  trial  and  by 
others  as  to  the  possibility  that  he  was 
a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Dr.  King 


and  the  failure  of  the  trial  to  resolve  that 
Question  make  It  imperative  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  continue  its  Investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  s,  assassination  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy. 

His  widow.  Mrs.  Coretta  King,  and  his 
successor  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Rev. 
Ralph  Abemathy.  said  they  believe  there 
was  a  conspiracy  and  have  called  for  con- 
tinuing the  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  continue  this  investigation  and 
make  public  the  results.  Public  suspicions 
of  a  conspiracy  wtU  not  be  resolved  by 
the  1 '  2  hours  of  testimony  nor  be  re- 
lieved by  mere  expressions  of  concern  by 
law-enforcement  officials. 

Full  public  disclosure  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning his  murder  would  at  least  make 
clear  the  basis  upon  which  the  FBI  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  make  their 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  other 
individuals  were  involved. 

Dr.  King  wsis  a  towering  national 
figure  in  whom  millions  of  Americans — 
black  and  white — placed  their  hopes  for 
the  resolution  of  racial  tensions  and  in- 
tolerance in  this  country. 

Beyond  the  question  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  this  heinous  crime,  of 
course,  lies  the  collective  responsibility 
of  a  society  which  permitted  the  evils  of 
dLscrtminatlon  and  bigotry  to  exist  and 
take  the  life  of  this  noble  citizen  who 
only  sought  to  end  discrimination,  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  war,  and  to  lead  us  all 
to  the  promised  land. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a 
committee: 

Makch  10,  1969. 
Hon,  John  W.  McCormack, 
Spi'aker  of  the  House. 
U.S.  HotLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  sub- 
mit my  resignation  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library  to  which 
I  was  elected  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  263  of  the 
91st  Congress. 
With  best  wishes.  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bertram  L.  Podeu.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  302.  relating  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Legion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
because  I  commend  the  committee  on 
the  resolution,  and  its  wording;  I  simply 
want  to  make  a  reservation  in  order  to 
Inquire  about  two  words  that  are  omitted 
which.  In  my  opinion,  would  strengthen 


It,  and  which  would  be  most  timely  In  the 
situation  In  which  our  Nation  finds  itself, 
both  Internally  or  domestically,  and  cer- 
tainly externally,  so  far  as  freedom 
around  the  world  is  concerned. 

I  note  both  the  excellent  wordage  of 
this  resolution,  for  which  I  would  vote 
under  any  circumstance,  commending 
the  Legion  for  Its  50  years  of  service  to 
God  and  to  country,  and  I  also  note  the 
closing  sentence  wherein  it  vouchsafes 
to  have  the  House  pledge  its  continuing 
cooperation  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Legion  in  programs  of  service  to 
community.  State,  and  Nation,  and  in 
their  determination  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
justice,  the  principles  of  freedom,  and 
the  principles  of  democracy  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  two  words  that  I  think  may  have 
been  inadvertently  omitted  are  the  em- 
phasis that  the  Legion  has  always,  both 
traditionally  and  characteristically 
placed  in  its  resolution,  deal  with  pa- 
triotism in  youth,  and  in  its  Americanism 
programs.  I  just  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  who 
brings  this  resolution  on  the  floor,  would 
have  any  suggestions  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  could  be  included  in  this  fine 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out,  the  American  Legion  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  great  coimtry,  partic- 
ularly since  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
The  American  Legion  was  first  con- 
ceived by  our  men  overseas.  They  had 
a  meeting  in  Paris  In  March  1919  where 
they  first  conceived  of  the  idea  of  the 
American  Legion.  Thereafter  they 
adopted  their  constitution  and  bylaws 
in  your  great  State,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  Since  that  time  they  have  de- 
veloped many  fine  programs.  The  two 
that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  pa- 
triotism and  youth,  has  contributed 
much  to  our  country.  I  anticipate  ask- 
ing that  all  Members  may  have  five  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks,  and  the  items  that  the  gentle- 
man has  outlined  could  be  included  in 
such  remarks  by  the  gentleman  or  any 
other  Member. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  not  only  the  concept 
of  the  great  organization  that  we  re- 
solve to  honor  here  today,  but  also  its 
past  actions  in  inculcating  patriotism  in 
youth,  and  the  general  Americanism 
program.  I  hope  that  we  can  spread  on 
the  Record  not  only  commendations  but 
the  need  at  the  end  of  the  first  50  years, 
to  continue  in  the  second  50  years  with 
this  very  thing  that  may  have  been  lack- 
ing in  home,  State,  and  school;  as  well 
as  the  commimity-serving  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  in  order 
to  offset  that  which  has  brought  turmoil 
to  some  of  our  campuses  and  in  the 
minds  of  our  countrymen  today:  toward 
the  end  that  at  the  end  of  the  100th  year, 
when  we  again  resolve,  or  those  who  suc- 
ceed us  resolve,  to  honor  this  great  orga- 
nization, we  shall  be  in  a  much  more 
solid  state  and  condition. 


I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  50  years  ago  this  month  that  the 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War  met  to 
form  the  organization  tliat  was  to  be- 
come the  American  LcKion.  During  the 
years  since  it  was  chartered  by  an  act 
of  Congress  on  September  16.  1919.  the 
Legion  lias  grown  to  be  the  larpest  and 
most  elTective  veterans  organization  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  organization  to  which 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  the  millions  of  my 
fellow  Legionnaires  in  saluting  the 
American  Legion  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  crisis, 
when  our  Nation  is  beset  by  violence  and 
social  imrest  it  is  eratifying  to  witness 
the  millions  of  American  Legionnaires 
in  thousands  of  posts  throughout  the 
country  who  are  engaged  in  voluntary 
service  to  tlieir  communities.  States,  and 
to  our  beloved  Nation. 

Service  in  time  of  peril  to  our  country 
is  the  common  denominator  for  Legion 
membership.  Nothing  .so  reflects  the 
turbulence  of  this  half  century  of  his- 
tory into  which  the  Legion  was  born  and 
through  which  it  has  served  than  the 
fact  that  the  war  veterans  of  Vietnam 
represent  the  fourth  group  of  Americans 
of  the  20th  century  who  have  met  the 
highest  obligation  of  citizc^nship.  In  Viet- 
nam today  there  are  .American  young 
men  fighting  who  are  the  grandsons  of 
men  who  knew  Chateau  Thierry  with 
the  combat  soldiers'  terrible  intimacy  of 
sacrifice. 

On  the  shoulders  of  these  young  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  must  fall  the  burden 
of  carrying  forth  the  ideals,  goals,  and 
hopes  that  the  American  Legion  has  tra- 
ditionally cherished  and  will  continue  to 
cherish  in  its  service  to  God  and  countrj". 

March  15,  16.  and  17.  1919.  is  marked 
as  the  official  dates  of  the  Legion's  foimd- 
ing.  But  in  a  larger  sense  Legionnaires 
go  beyond  that  limited  period  of  history 
for  their  source  of  inspiration. 

When  those  American  Legion  foimd- 
ers — scarred  by  sacrifices  for  their  coun- 
try and  blessed  by  a  love  for  her — picked 
up  the  torch  for  continued  service  in 
peacetime,  they  borrowed  on  the  ideals 
and  spirit  of  men  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

Their  inspiration  were  valiant  men. 
who  by  their  blood  and  sacrifices,  had 
wrested  freedom  from  a  despotic  and 
distant  monarch  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Legion  foimders  reaffirmed  their 
belief  in  the  basic  American  principles 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy  for 
which  Valley  Forge  had  proven  an  early 
testing  ground. 

While  the  American  Legion's  foimders 
were  spurred  to  action  by  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  free  men,  they  were  nonetheless 
practical  men.  They  wanted  to  guaran- 
tee their  investment  of  service  in  war- 
time by  continued  service  in  peacetime. 
They  wanted  to  further  insure  the  se- 
curity and  stability  of  the  country  for 
which  their  sacrifices  and  those  of  their 
departed  comrades-in-arms  had  been 
made. 

As  In  the  beginiiing.   the  Legion   Is 
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today  stiii  fighting  the  good  fight — still 
fighting  to  keep  these  great  ideals  in  the 
forefront  In  America  Its  resolve  is  given 
new  strength  by  a  new  generation  of  war 
veterans 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
organizations  purpose  to  the  simplest 
terms,   these  words  might  come  close 

The  Amertcan  Legion  la  dedicated  to 
kindling  the  conscience  of  America  to 
remember  always  her  great  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  the  sacrifices  that  must  be 
made  to  maintain  freedom. 

The  Legion  labors  to  keep  America's 
backbone  stiff  and  straight — strong — so 
that  these  Ideals  will  be  carried  not  only 
Into  the  next  half  century  but  into  all 
time.  This  so  that  there  always  will  be 
one  spot  where  man  can  turn  and  see. 
feel  and  know  the  spirit  and  blessing  of 
freedom 

Legionnaires  have  worked  loni?  and 
diligently  to  help  educate  America  to 
take  the  long  view  of  history  — to  see  the 
Importance  of  our  stand  for  freedom  and 
decency  In  South  Vietnam 

So  that  the  same  freedom  might  not 
be  kMt  through  excesses  on  the  home 
front:  the  Legion  Is  endeavoring  to  buUd 
a  renewed  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
Justice  m  our  society 

The  youth-training  progrtuns  of  the 
American  Legion  cannot  t>e  matched  by 
Euiy  other  organization  in  their  dimen- 
sions. They  are  a  direct  Legion  contri- 
bution to  the  building  of  future  good 
citizenship 

More  than  15.000,000  boys  under  17 
years  of  age  have  now  graduated  from 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball,  the 
greatest  organized  teenage  boys'  sports 
program  In  the  Nation.  It  is  designed  to 
Indoctrinate  the  Junior  players  with  the 
qualities  of  good  sportsmanship,  respect 
for  rules  and  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  teamwork. 

More  than  1,600,000  youths  have  grad- 
uated Into  good  citizenship  from  the 
4.000  Boy  Scout  troops  sponsored  by 
American  Legion  posta.  The  American 
Legion  Is  today  one  of  the  leading  spon- 
sors of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 

More  than  500,000  high  school  juniors 
have  learned  ab<jut  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the 
functions  of  self-government  through 
the  annual  American  Legion  boys  state 
and  boys  nation  pro^ram^  In  this  ac- 
tivity the  youths  organize  and  operate 
a  mythical  state  and  a  mythical  national 
government  to  learn  by  doing  what  the 
functions  of  government  are  and  what 
the  roles  of  good  citizens  art-  m  main- 
taining good  government 

The  American  Legion  had  made  a 
massive  contribution  In  developing 
champions  and  defenders  of  the  U  S. 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  More 
than  5,500  000  boys  and  girls  have  par- 
ticipated m  the  annual  national  high 
school  oratorical  contests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Some  355.000  students  par- 
ticipate annually  In  this  nationwide 
c.impetltlon  in  wliich  they  are  required 
to  prepare  original  orations  on  some 
phases  of  the  Constitution  and  BUI  of 
Rights 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  .American 
Legion  has  made  its  influence  f^lt  m  tiie 
.American  scene  as  a  force  for  a:r>od:  a 
force  for  the  betterment  of  not  only  the 


veteran  population  but  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child 

The  Legion  has  a  proud  heritage  and 
one  which  is  being  pre«ierv'ed  by  contm- 
uing  and  expandmg  upon  the  good  works 
on  which  the  reputation  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  based 

American  Legion  poets  throughout  the 
Nation  are  preeminent  In  the  field  of 
community  services.  There  are  thousands 
of  hometowns  which  are  t)etter  places  in 
which  to  live  today  because  Legion  poets 
undertook  the  leadership  In  needed  com- 
munity Improvements. 

The  men  and  women  who  compose  the 
American  Legion  today  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  far-reaching  program  of 
assistance  in  the  search  for  real  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
society 

They  are  helpmg  to  draw  the  initial 
blueprint  which  future  generations  of 
American  Legionnaires  can  follow  m 
striving  to  attain  a  better  society  for 
posterity. 

This  IS  a  real  challenge,  tuid  one  which 
is  being  met  by  Legionnaires  at  all  levels, 
who  are  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  get- 
ting down  to  work  at  the  community 
level  by  helping  mitlate  projects  which 
are  constructive  and  which  will  bear 
fruit. 

During  its  first  half-century  of  exist- 
ence, the  American  Legion  has  inam- 
tamed  a  young,  vibrant  outlook  on  the 
major  problems  with  which  our  Nation 
has  been  confronted  and  has  played  a 
major  role  in  helping  solve  many  of  these 
problems 

The  .Ajnerlcan  Legion  prides  Itself  in 
never  having  failed  America  when  the 
chips  were  down  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  this  golden  annl- 
versar>'  to  add  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  who  respect  and  admire  the 
.•Vmerican  Legion  for  the  outstanding 
contribution  It  has  made  and  is  making 
to  .America. 

Mr  GE21ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  k'lves  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  obser\ing  the  golden 
anniver.««ry  of  the  founding  of  the 
.American  Legion. 

As  11  member  for  23  years  of  Furniture 
City  American  U-glon  Post  No  258. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich  .  I  look  proudly  back 
upon  the  50-year  hlstor>'  of  the  Legion 
I  .sense  the  feelings  of  the  World  War  I 
fighting  men  who  gathered  under  the 
banner  of  Lt  Col  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr  .  to  form  the  American  Legion  at  cau- 
cust\s  Miin:h  17-19,  1919.  in  Parts.  France, 
and  May  ft-lO.  1919.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  Its  inception,  the  American  Le- 
s^ion  has  been  an  organization  of  men 
devoted  to  God  and  country  and  imbued 
with  lofty  Ideals  Thev  came  together 
through  feelings  of  fraternity  and  com- 
radeship bom  of  war  duty  and  pledged 
themselves  to  equitable  treatment  for  all 
veterans  but  particularly  the  disabled. 
their  widows  and  their  orphans.  In- 
tensely patriotic,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  also  have  always  dedicated 
themselves  to  Americas  best  interests 
and  have  united  In  opposing  those  forces 
which  threaten  our  national  .security 
and  besmirch  the  honor  and  the  dignity 
of  man 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  can 
look  at  the  50-year  history  of  their  or- 


ganization and  proudly  recount  its  ac- 
complishments— promotion  of  legislation 
necessary  to  the  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  veterans,  esrtabllshment  of  the 
American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion, the  boys  state  and  boys  nation  pro- 
grams, the  American  Legion  School 
Medal  Awards  presented  to  encourage 
good  citizenship,  sponsorship  of  some 
4,200  Scout  units  throughout  the  coun- 
try, promotion  of  American  Education 
Week,  citizenship  schools  for  aliens,  un- 
ceasing vigilance  aimed  at  strengthening 
our  national  security,  support  for  tlie 
United  Nations  and  for  such  intenu- 
tlonal  groupings  as  NATO  and  SEATo, 
and  eternal  devotion  to  the  advancement 
of  peace 

It  Is  the  OX  bill  of  rights  that  the 
American  Legion  claims  as  its  great^.n 
legislative  achievement.  And  this,  as  we 
all  know,  Is  a  measure  which  has  pm- 
duced  Incalculable  benefits  not  only  for 
Individual  veterans  but  for  the  Nation 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  with  pride  that  I 
salute  the  American  Legion  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  50th  birthday — and  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  personally  wear  the 
American  Legion  emblem.  This  emblem 
Is  symbolic  of  everything  the  American 
legion  standards  for  as  It  marks  a  half 
centurv'  of  effort  and  progress — devotion 
to  the  finest  Ideals  of  man. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
add  my  personal  salute  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  American  Legion  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding.  As  the  son 
of  the  author  of  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  American  Legion. 
and  as  well  as  a  member  of  Lafayette 
Post  No.  37,  In  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y..  I 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  American  Leelon 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  Its  citizens 

Service  to  communities  such  as  mine 
has  embraced  youth  work,  and  leader- 
ship in  patriotic  observance  as  well  as 
the  vital  role  as  the  consistent  champion- 
ship of  our  veterans.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  be  inspired  by  the  preat 
achievements  of  the  American  Legion's 
first  50  years  and  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  Ideals  of  service  to  community.  State. 
and  Nation  which  have  guided  the 
Legion's  first  half  century.  May  the 
American  Legion  Itself  enjoy  five  more 
decades  of  success  in  all  its  work. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  in  salut- 
ing one  of  the  Nation's  great  orRaniza- 
tlons.  the  American  Legion,  on  its  50th 
anniversary. 

The  .American  Legion  is  made  up  of 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  and  the 
organization  has  continued  its  members 
tradition  of  service  to  country  through- 
out its  50  years  of  existence. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Legion  has  served 
in  many  ways  to  build  and  promote  .i 
sense  of  responsibility  and  patriotism 
among  our  young  people.  The  Lepicn 
has  been  a  friend  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  veterans,  and  has  led  the  fieht 
for  better  hospital  facilities  and  more 
effective  programs  under  the  GI  Bill  It 
has  consistently  beea  a  force  for  honest 
effective  law  enforcement,  for  better  cov- 
emment,  and  for  a  strong  national 
defense 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 


American  Legion,  and  hope  it  continues 
to  grow  in  strength  and  In  eCTective  serv- 
ice to  our  country. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  words  "continue  to  serve" 
means  more  to  the  Legionnaire  than 
the  average  citizen  realizes.  These  words, 
ba.sed  on  that  portion  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Le- 
^i\on  reading  "To  inculcate  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual obligation  to  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation."  portray  the  peace- 
time service  of  the  American  Legion. 

How  many  citizens,  I  wonder,  know 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  posts  of  the 
American  Legion  serve  the  interests  of 
the  community?  Par  too  many  people  In 
the  community  believe  that  all  the 
American  Legion  Is  organized  for  Is  to 
flight  for  legislation  which  benefits  men 
w  1,0  have  served  during  our  wars. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
the  citizens  of  every  American  commu- 
nity know  what  the  Legion  is  doing  for 
c.immiuiity  betterment.  It  is  important 
that  people  know  that  the  members  of 
the  Legion  are  continuing  to  serve  in 
[loace  as  they  did  in  war. 

Members  of  Congress  never  forget  for 
a  moment  the  power  and  strength  for 
Hcxxl,  the  high  Ideals,  and  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  American  Legion. 

This  year  marks  the  Legion's  golden 
anniversary.  Let  the  citizens  of  this 
country  know  that  for  half  a  century 
Legionnaires  have  been  Imbued  with  a 
patriotic  earnestness  that  transcends 
military  duty  and  a  determination  that 
the  United  States  shall  never  again  be 
found  unprepared  for  its  defense. 

If  this  were  the  only  mission  of  the 
American  Legion  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  insure  Its  existence.  But  the  boundless 
energy  of  Legloruiaire  service  does  not 
end  there. 

Americanism  has  been  a  major  inter- 
est of  the  Legion  since  the  inception  of 
the  organization.  The  St.  Louis  caucus 
in  May  1919.  considered  as  "its  major 
concern — relief  work,  employment,  and 
Americanism." 

.At  the  charter  convention  at  Mlrme- 
apolls.  in  the  same  year,  the  American- 
ism Commission  was  established  by  con- 
vention action.  It  Is  the  objective  of  the 
National  Americanism  Commission  to 
translate  Americanism  precepts,  princl- 
;  les.  and  ideals  in  an  understanding 
manner  to  Legion  posts,  and  to  other  in- 
terested groups  and  individuals. 

In  the  field  of  antlsubverslve  activities, 
the  Legion  continues  to  be  an  outstand- 
inz  opponent  of  communism  and  other 
un-American  dogmas,  and  Is  proud  to  be 
known  as  one  of  communism's  most  dan- 
terous  and  persistent  enemies. 

The  youth  programs  of  the  Legion  are 
exemplary.  In  the  1920s  Amertcan  Legion 
junior  baseball  was  established.  As  a  by- 
;  roduct  of  this  youth- training  program, 
professional  baseball  has  reaped  some 
excellent  talent. 

Boy's  State  is  another  outstanding 
fducatlonal  force  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  First  held  In  mtnols  in  1935, 
it  spread  rapidly  over  the  Nation. 

This  program  enables  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  boys  to  reach  maturity  with 
liractlcal  experience  in  the  application  of 
[lolitical  practices  learned  in  summer 
schools  of  citizenship. 
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Boy's  Nation,  started  in  1946,  annually 
brings  a  h\mdred  or  more  young  Amert- 
can leaders  from  most  of  our  50  States 
to  Washington,  DC. 

These  lads  are  selected  from  those  who 
have  made  the  best  records  of  achieve- 
ment in  their  respective  Boys'  States. 

Every  detail  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  political  setup  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  emulated  by  the  boys  is  utilized 
in  the  Boys'  Nation  program. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  importance  of 
the  American  Legion's  High  School  Ora- 
torical Contest  which  enables  several 
thousand  students  to  develop  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
contest's  orations  are  based  upon  our 
Constitution. 

The  present  U.S.  flag  law  is  the  result 
of  a  cooperative  effort  in  which  the 
American  Legion  played  a  leading  role 
in  encouraging  proper  respect  to  be 
shown  in  displaying  our  national  colors. 

Great  quantities  of  literature  are 
mailed  from  the  Legion's  Americanism 
Commission  each  year  to  stimulate 
patriotism  and  assist  in  the  recognition 
of  patriotic  holidays.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  commission  to  distribute  over  a 
million  pieces  of  literature  within  a  year. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  material  is  to 
assist  Americans  to  be  good  citizens  and 
to  teach  our  youth  the  American  way  of 
life,  in  order  that  they  may  help  win  the 
battle  for  freedom  and  liberty  now  being 
waged  in  a  troubled  world. 

No  one  has  any  higher  regard  for  the 
Legion's  principles,  any  greater  respect 
for  its  gifts  of  heart  and  mind  to  our 
country,  or  any  stronger  expectation  of 
the  even  mightier  contributions  that  it 
will  make  in  the  future,  than  do  I. 

Although  the  American  Legion  is  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary  this  year  and 
it  is  still  young  and  growing.  It  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the  causes  that 
it  espouses. 

So  far  it  has  no  apologies  to  make. 
Prom  its  earliest  days,  it  has  struggled 
on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans,  whom  it 
has  sworn  to  protect,  and  for  the  rights  of 
the  dependents  of  veterans.  Its  service  to 
community,  State,  and  Nation,  has  been 
unstinting. 

The  American  Legion  inherited  the 
struggles  of  manhood  in  Its  cradle  days. 
When  the  flijal  history  of  the  Legion  is 
written,  the  judgment  on  its  efforts  will 
be  "well  done."  When  a  bugler  has  blown 
taps  over  the  grave  of  an  American 
Legionnaire,  this,  too.  Is  the  appropriate 
epitaph  for  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  well  in  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Indeed  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
observance  and  paying  tribute  today  to 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Amertcan  Legion,  that  great  organi- 
zation which  has  done  so  much  for  this 
country  and  continues  to  have  as  its  hall- 
mark the  service  to  the  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  children.  It  is  indeed  ap- 
propriate that  this  House  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  appropriate  resolutions  com- 
mending the  Legion  on  this  half  a  cen- 
tury of  dedication  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  also  appropriate  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  seen  fit  to  issue  a  special 
stamp  to  mark  this  occasion. 


The  American  Legion  was  conceived 
at  a  caucus  March  15-17,  1919,  in  Paris, 
Prance,  by  members  of  the  AEF.  Two 
months  later,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  another 
caucus  adopted  a  tentative  constitution. 

Lt.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  son 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is 
credited  with  being  the  "Father  of  The 
American  Legion."  A  World  War  II 
brigadier  general,  Roosevelt  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  the  front  in  Normandy. 

The  American  Legion  was  chartered 
by  an  act  of  Congress  on  September  16, 
1919,  and  before  the  year  ended,  member- 
ship reached  648,000,  heralding  50  years 
of  steady  growth  and  public  service. 

Members  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  include  industrialists,  publishers, 
movie  stars,  leading  sports  personalities, 
political  leaders,  attorneys,  doctors, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  clerks. 

This  year  the  American  Legion  cele- 
brates the  50th  year  of  its  founding.  It 
is  a  milestone  which  recalls  vivid  memo- 
ries of  service  and  self-sacrifice  to  the 
1,700.000  remaining  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, and  is  an  observance  of  some  mag- 
nitude for  all  Legionnaires,  most  of 
whom  will  never  again  be  privileged  to 
take  part  in  so  historic  an  event. 

Prom  its  inception,  the  American  Le- 
gion htis  been  known  for  its  spirit;  for  Its 
sense  of  fairness  to  all  men;  for  Its  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  whatever  job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  institution 
In  America  that  is  so  well  known  locally 
by  name  by  so  many  as  the  American 
Legion.  This  public  awareness  of  the 
American  Legion  rests  largely  on  its  local 
reputation. 

But  when  It  comes  to  knowing  about 
the  sum  total  of  the  doings  and  accom- 
plishments of  more  than  16,250  such 
hometown  posts,  it  Is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent story. 

As  a  nationwide  organization,  the 
American  Legion  is  truly  a  giant  group. 
It  is  the  largest  veteran  organization  in 
the  world. 

You  will  find,  especially  In  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  that  the  local  American 
Legion  post  is  the  community  center  of 
patriotic,  civic,  and  in  most  cases,  its 
social  activities. 

It  is  from  these  deep  grassroots  in  the 
community  life  of  the  Nation,  that  the 
American  Legion  draws  its  Immeasurable 
strength,  vigor,  and  public  support.  The 
people  of  these  communities  know  of  the 
American  Legion's  good  local  works  and 
they  stand  behind  it. 

The  membership  of  the  American 
Legion  is  drawn  from  all  walks  of  Amer- 
ican life  with  such  effectiveness  that 
when  it  comes  to  getting  a  job  done  In 
any  field  of  its  endeavors,  it  can  com- 
mand the  services,  the  talents,  and  the 
energies  of  the  recognized  top  leaders  in 
that  field. 

The  American  Legion  is  well  repre- 
sented In  high  places  in  Federal  and 
State  Government  with  an  impressive 
list  of  Legionnaire  officeholders  headed 
by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Thirty  of  the  50  Crovemors  are  vet- 
erans of  wartime  service  with  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  all  30  of  those  who  are 
eligible  for  American  Legion  member- 
ship are  members. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  and  at 
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least  three  members  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Cabinet  are  members  of  the 
Legion 

Heavy  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
the  U  S  Congress  are  also  members  of 
the  Legion  Nearly  completed  survey  of 
Members  of  the  first  session  of  fie  91st 
Congress  showed  that  66  of  th*'  100  Sen- 
ators and  2ii2  of  the  435  Members  of  th^ 
House  are  I>eglonnalres 

The  American  Legion  has  a  women  s 
auxlUan-'  of  nearly  1  million  members  In 
more  than  13.000  c  mmunity  unlt,s 

In  Its  committee  structure  that  blan- 
kets the  United  States,  the  American  Le- 
gion has  12  basic  national  commls-slons 
Operating  under  these  commlsslon.s  are 
29  national  boards  and  committees  Tlils 
structure  Is  paralleled  on  every  State 
front  and  carried  down  through  district 
and  county  echelons  to  the  community 
post  levels  This  provides  a  chain  of  com- 
mand through  which  the  American  Le- 
gion can — and  does — muster  all  Its  huge 
task  forces  to  any  given  objective 

The  American  Legion  places  a  high 
premium  on  patriotic  service  In  the  mili- 
tary forces  In  time  of  war  This  Is  a  spe- 
cial obttgatlon  of  American  citizenship 
imposed  on  the  Nations  youth — an  obli- 
gation that  demands  sp«'clal  and  hazard- 
ous service,  that  calls  upon  the  Individual 
to  accept  the  sacrifices  of  health,  career, 
education,  financial  loss,  and  life  itself,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
way  of  life  Nowhere  else  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  b>  the  individual  called  upon  to 
msike  such  a  sacrifice 

Playing  a  significant  role  In  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  planning  for  the  future  is 
the  Vietnam  war  vet  and  the  number  of 
Viet  vets  who  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Legion  total  more  than  150.000. 

That  the  Legion  has  been  and  remains 
both  vibrant  and  stable  is  attested  to  by 
Its  many  accomplishments  down  through 
the  years  Establishment  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration,  aid  to  the  sick  and 
handicapped — whether  veteran-con- 
nected or  not:  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion and  well-being  of  the  Nation  s  chil- 
dren, and  advanced  education  and 
training  for  Americas  war  veterans 

The  youth-tralning  programs  of  the 
American  Legion  under  the  direction  of 
Its  national  Americanism  commission 
cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  orga- 
nization in  their  dimensions  They  are 
a  direct  American  Legion  contribution  to 
the  building  of  future  good  citizenship. 
More  than  15.000,000  boys  under  17 
years  of  age  have  now  graduated  from 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball,  the 
greatest  organized  teen-age  boys  sports 
program  in  the  Nation  It  is  designed  to 
indoctrinate  the  junior  players  with  the 
qualities  of  good  sportsmanship,  respect 
for  rules  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
teamwork 

More  than  1,600,000  youths  have  grad- 
uated Into  good  cllizensh.p  from  the 
4.000  Boy  Scout  troops  spon.sored  by 
American  Legion  posts  The  American 
Legion  IS  today  one  of  the  leading  spon- 
sors of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 

More  than  500.000  high  .school  juniors 
have  learned  about  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the 
functions  of  self-government  through  the 
annual  American  Legion  boys  state  and 


boys  nation  programs.  In  this  activity  the 
youths  organize  and  operate  a  mythical 
state  and  a  mythical  national  govern- 
ment to  learn  by  doing  what  the  func- 
tions of  Government  are  and  what  the 
roles  of  good  citizens  are  m  maintaining 
«i)Od  Otivernment. 

Th-  m-  n  who  compose  the  American 
Legion  today  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  a  fa.''-r>'ach:ni;  program  of  assistance 
In  the  search  f'  r  real  .solutions  to  the 
problems    of    ou      Nation.-,    roc^e'.y 

Th.'se  men  a<''  helpuik  tj  draw  the 
initial  blueprint  which  future  genera- 
tions of  American  Ivegionnalres  can  fol- 
low in  .strlvlnK  to  attain  a  better  society 
for  posterity 

Mr  Speaker  I  'Aarit  also  to  take  this 
i){)0<).'-tunity  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation 
and  tliat  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Cummitlee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  the 
leadershi;)  which  the  Legion  has  in  its 
Wa-shuiKton  office 

The  An.ertcan  !#«:,  n  prides  itself  in 
never  having  failed  America  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  Is  taking  the  oc- 
ca^^ion  of  Its  golden  anniversary  observ- 
ance to  pledge  anew  that  as  long  as  the 
nefd  for  the  Ijegion's  service  exLsts.  the 
.American  Legion  stands  ready  to  serve 
Mr  DUI^SKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  support 
fully  Hou.se  Resolution  302. 

This  l.s  a  proud  tim^'  for  a  ureat  orga- 
ui/atlon — the  American  Legion 

It  was  just  50  years  ago  next  Saturday. 
March  15,  that  a  uroup  of  men  gathered 
in  the  American  Club,  4  Rue  Gabriel, 
Paris,  France,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Legion 

That  original  roll  Is  incomplete,  but 
463  .signed  the  register  and  it  l.s  known 
that  quite  a  few  others  also  were  pre.sent 
Today,  Legion  membership  numbers 
more  than  2  6  million.  Including  my  own 
in  one  of  the  Legion's  biggest  posts,  Adam 
Plewacki  Post  799,  in  Buffalo,  NY. 

Four  wars  and  a  half  century  after  It 
was  founded,  the  Legion's  continuing 
major  concern  is  aiding  veterans  as  they 
return  to  civilian  life  This  is  a  great 
service  and  one  for  which  the  Legion  is 
A  ell  organized 

Besides  its  fundamental  concern  with 
the  retuniing  veteran,  the  Leuion  also 
k;lves  great  attention  to  programs  for 
our  young  people  It  is  this  work  for 
which.  It  seems  to  me.  the  Legion  war- 
rant.s  the  accolade:  "50  years  youn^  " 

Each  year,  about  750.000  young  men 
from  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico  participate  in 
Legion-sponsored  programs  These  In- 
clude: Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation. 
American  Legion  baseball,  the  national 
oratorical  contest.  Boy  Scouting  and  boys 
clubs 

The  cornerstone  of  a'.!  of  these  pro- 
grams, directed  by  the  Legion's  National 
.AmerlcanLsm  Commission,  Ls  the  recogni- 
tion irlven  to  the  ideal  of  human  values 
and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individ- 
ual 

In  the,se  programs  a  young  man  can 
find  fulhllment  In  the  comradeship  fos- 
tered by  participating  in  worthwhile 
projects  with  others  of  hisi^own  age,  and 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
develop  to  his  fullest  capacity  the  Intel- 
lectual, moral,  physical  and  economic 
qualifications  necessar>'  for  happy,  use- 
ful living  m  a  free  society. 


Mr  ADDABBO  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives 
salutes  the  American  Legion  on  its  50th 
anniversary  The  tribute  has  been  made 
official  by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 302  which  I  enthusiastically  support 
As  we  recognize  the  achievements  of 
the  Legion  and  the  high  purposes  for 
which  the  organization  has  stood  over 
these  past  50  years,  we  should  also  look 
to  the  future  and  recognize  the  Im- 
portant role  which  the  Legion  can  play 
m  lifting  the  moral  spirit  of  America 

Since  the  historic  organizational 
meetings  and  act  of  Congress  whlrh 
chartered  the  Legion  In  1919.  we  have 
.seen  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  ef- 
fective organization  In  many  areas. 

The  Legion  has  represented  the  vet- 
erans of  America  In  stimulating  ma'iy 
legislative  accomplishments — most  cat- 
standing  of  which  Is  the  GI  bill  of  righvs 
In  our  communities,  the  Legion  has 
focused  on  encouraging  our  Nation  s 
youth  to  assume  the  burdens  and  respor.- 
slblllty  of  leadership,  the  national  hith 
school  oratorical  contest,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Boy  Scout  troops.  Legion  junior 
baseball,  the  Boys  Nation  program  and 
many  other  youth  activities  have  en- 
listed the  civic  participation  of  millions 
of  young  Americans. 

The  purpose.":  of  these  varied  programs 
go  far  beyond  the  simple  definition  i.f 
patriotism,  for  improvement  of  our  .•-■p- 
clety  through  broad  participation  is  the 
overall  goal  of  the  Legion  agenda. 

In  these  times  when  many  young  peo- 
ple are  rebelling,  there  Is  no  better  way 
Ui  unite  America  than  through  a  pro- 
gram which  will  encourage  young  people 
to  participate 

The  Legion  has  placed  the  empha.-l.s 
on  a  better  understanding  of  our  demo- 
cratic process — the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship, the  expense  of  participating  in  the 
decisionmaking  procedures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  meaning  of  becoming  In- 
volved m  one  s  own  community  affams 
These  are  the  basis  for  a  strong  society 
as  well  as  a  healthy  society  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In  salutint; 
the  American  Legion  on  this  50th  annl- 
versaiT 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  personal  piide  that  I  join  my 
culleagues  in  congratulating  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

As  a  member  o."  Post  193  of  Van 
Nuys,  Calif  ,  and  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  tlio 
words  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House,  clearly  identifying  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  American  Legion  and  its 
achievements  of  the  past  50  years,  have 
special  meaning  for  me. 

In  my  own  post,  I  have  through  the 
years  been  close  to  men  who,  upon  !e- 
turr.ir.g  from  Wor'd  War  I.  became  the 
Nation's  first  Leg'onnaiies.  They  were 
among  thc'-e  who  be':'nn  th"  Lf-r.iun's  voi- 
untarv  s'lv'ce  prrera-^s  in  their  cnm- 
muniiies.  They  laid  the  fj  mdat  en  for 
the  g.owth  of  the  Legion  into  the  larg- 
est and  most  effective  veterans  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  They  paved  the  way 
for  those  of  us  who  became  the  veterans 
of  other  wars,  so  that  we  learned  and 
understood   the   meaning   of  service   to 
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our  country  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  times  of  war. 

We  have  learned  to  honor  those  vali- 
ant and  brave  men  who  died  on  the 
battlefields,  and  to  Insure  that  the  sac- 
rifice they  made  has  not  been  given  In 
vain.  Through  Legion  membership  we 
constantly  realQrm  our  belief  In  the 
principles  we  fought  for — justice,  free- 
dom, and  democracy. 

Or  greatest  importance  are  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Legion  to  lead  America's 
youth  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  good 
citizenship.  The  Legion  has  made  a 
massive  contribution  in  developing 
youth  participation  in  hypothetical 
state  and  national  governments — In 
learning  by  doing  what  the  functions  of 
government  are  and  what  the  role  of  a 
citizen  should  be  In  maintaining  good 
government  These  youngsters  will  soon 
take  our  place  In  every  facet  of  Ameri- 
can life.  They  will  be  well  equipped  to 
do  so  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the 
Legion's  many  and  varied  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Patriotism,  love  of  counti-y,  devotion 
to  community,  belief  In  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice— these  are  not  merely  ideals  that  the 
American  Legion  has  set  for  Its  mem- 
bership and  for  the  Nation,  They  are 
the  legacy  that  the  Legion  is  passing  on 
to  our  young  people — the  legacy  that 
will  preserve  this  great  Nation, 

For  this,  and  for  much  more  In  50 
years  of  outstanding  accomplishments, 
i  proudly  salute  the  American  Legion 
and  as  proudly  claim  membership  In 
Post  193. 

Mr.  PICICLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend  my 
wholehearted  support  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 302  honoring  a  proud  time  In  history 
lor  a  worthy  organization — the  Amerl- 
c.in  Legion. 

I  am 'happy  to  .ioin  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  this  group  as  they  celebrate 
their  50th  year  of  service  to  this  great 
Nation.  They  continue  today  to  serve 
the  veterans  who  have  so  ably  defended 
us  on  many  battlefields.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate that  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  resolutions  commending  the  Le- 
gion on  this  half  century  of  public  .serv- 
ice. I  was  especially  pleased  that  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  issued  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  on  this  occasion. 

This  mighty  organization  grew  from 
rather  tenuous  seeds  back  in  1919  at  a 
meeting  in  Paris,  Within  months  after 
this  initial  meeting  of  463  men,  a  second 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  to  adopt 
a  tentative  constitution. 

Although  many  men  helped  the  fledg- 
ling   organization.    Lt.    Col.    Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Jr  .  son  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,    is    credited    with    being    the 
father  of  the  American  Legion." 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  the  Legion  was 
chartered  on  September  16,  1919,  and 
before  the  year  ended  membership 
jumped  to  648,000. 

From  its  very  birth,  the  American  L< 
gion  has  been  known  for  its  spirit,  for  Ito 
sense  of  fairness  to  all  men  and  for  Its 
ability  to  accomplish  whatever  job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Although  the  Legion's  Image  is  that  of 
a  vete:  ans'  group,  they  have  contributed 
over  the  years  to  the  youth-oriented  pro- 
grams. In  the   1920's  American  Legion 


junior  ba^ball  was  established.  Profes- 
sional baseball  today  picks  many  a  player 
who  began  by  swinging  an  American 
Legion  bat. 

Boy's  State  Is  another  outstanding  edu- 
cational force  developed  by  the  Amei  lean 
Legion.  It  spread  across  the  Nation  from 
its  inception  In  Illinois  in  1935.  This  pro- 
gram guides  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  boys  toward  maturity  and  adulthood 
with  practical  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  political  practices  learned  in 
schools  of  citizenship. 

In  1946,  the  Legion  initiated  Boy's  Na- 
tion, which  brings  a  hundred  or  so  boys 
from  most  of  our  States  to  Washins;- 
ton  every  year.  Boys  are  selected  from 
those  who  have  made  the  best  records  ol 
achievement  in  their  respective  Boy's 
State  meeting. 

The  American  Legion's  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  enables  several  thou- 
sand^ludents  develop  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

From  boyhood  to  manhood  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  builds  Americans.  Especially 
in  the  small  towns  of  this  countiy.  you 
will  find  the  local  Legion  post  is  the  com- 
munity center  of  patriotic,  civic  and  in 
most  cases,  social  activity.  There  are 
16,250  such  posts  across  the  Nation. 

Membership  is  drawn  from  the  full 
range  of  American  Life — clerks  and 
industrialists,  attorneys  and  mechanics, 
the  common  man  and  national  heroes. 
The  American  Legion  is  well  represented 
in  high  places  iu  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, beginning  with  President 
Nixon.  Thirty  of  the  50  Governors  are 
veterans  of  wartime  service  and  all  30 
of  those  who  are  eligible  are  members 
in  the  American  Legion. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  and  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
members  of  the  Legion. 

A  survey  of  Members  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  shows  66  Sen- 
ators and  252  Members  of  the  House  are 
Legionnaires. 

Nearly  1  million  members  in  13,000 
community  units  belong  to  the  American 
Legion  women's  auxiliary'. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
American  Legion  for  placing  a  high 
premium  on  patriotic  service  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  time  of  war.  This  is  a 
special  obligation  of  American  citizen- 
ship borne  largely  by  the  Nation's  youth. 
And  proudly  done.  It  is  right  that  the 
American  Legion  exist  to  serve  those  who 
have  honored  this  country  with  their 
bravery  and  their  lives.  If  the  American 
Legion  did  not  exist — it  would  have  to 
be  created. 

We  can  thank  the  Legion  for  its  efforts 
in  creating  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; aid  to  the  sick  and  the  handicapped, 
whether  service  connected  or  not:  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  and  well-being 
of  our  children;  and  advanced  educa- 
tion and  training  for  America's  war 
veterans. 

For  the  men  returning  from  Vietnam, 
the  American  Legion  will  be  waiting  in 
line  with  their  families  to  welcome  them 
home. 

The  American  Legion  has  never  failed 
America.  And  with  this  golden  anniver- 
sary, it  renews  its  pledge  to  stand  ready 
to  serve. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  add  my  voice  jn 
praise  of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  American  Legion. 

This  fine  organ;zation  works  diligently 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  ol  Amer- 
ica's veterans.  Their  numerous  activities 
go  far  in  smoothing  the  road  lor  return- 
ing vete: ans.  No  single  effjit  bette.' 
exenipliiies  tne  good  that  the  Amencdn 
Legion  can  do  than  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  GI  bill  after  World  War  II. 
Their  efforts  a.ssured  its  passage.  The 
result  was  a  boo!i  to  the  Nation  in  gen- 
eral— and   to   veterans   in   particular. 

We  are  in  times  when  the  dedication 
of  men  of  good  will  is  desperately  needed 
to  reconcile  and  reunite  our  Nation  in 
equality  and  justice.  An  organization 
sworn  to  service  and  to  the  hignest  ideals 
of  our  Nation  can  provide  a  lallying 
point  for  such  men.  Such  an  observation 
is  particularly  apt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  American  Legirn. 
This  is  an  organization  whose  codes  of 
service  can  stand  as  a  pattern  for  public 
spirited  community  action  across  the 
Nation. 

The  American  Legion,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  faces  great  challenges  in  the 
next  50  years.  But  great  difflcullie.s  can 
mean  great  victories.  I  look  forward, 
therefore,  to  the  future  of  the  American 
Legion— for  the  next  50  years  to  follow 
and  broaden  the  patterns  of  the  last  50 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  its 
oOth  anniversary,  1  wish  to  congratulate 
the  American  Legion  and  to  commend  its 
national  commander,  William  C.  Doyle. 
of  Vineland,  N,J. 

For  half  a  century  the  Legion  has  been 
promoting  the  kind  of  100-percent 
Americanism  which  Commander  Doyle 
has  described  as  "a  calm,  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  and  concern  with  the  major 
problems  that  confront  our  beloved 
America,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  seek 
sane  and  sound  solutions  within  the 
framework  of  law," 

The  American  Legion's  Americanism 
is  love  of  country'  and  respect  for  Us 
institutions.  It  requires  respect  for  the 
rights  of  our  fellow  man.  It  means  a  con- 
cern for  the  freedom  of  men,  accom- 
panied by  a  recognition  that  every  right 
carries  with  it  an  accompanying  respon- 
sibility. 

The  American  Legion  has  stood  these 
50  years  as  a  diligent  sentinel  alert  to 
protect  this  Nation's  welfare  and  future. 
The  Legion  has  labored  at  the  big  as  well 
as  at  the  small  tasks  necessary  to  this 
mission,  a  mission  willingly  undertaken 
by  former  servicemen  anxious  to  per- 
form further  service  to  their  countrj-  as 
civilians. 

But  the  American  Legion  Is  not  rest- 
ing on  its  laurels.  Its  work  has  only 
begun.  Tremendous  problems  remain  to 
be  solved — and  the  greatest  of  these  Is 
the  attainment  of  world  peace. 

Who  are  better  fitted  to  work  for  this 
ideal  than  those  who  have  given  most  to 
win  it  in  the  past? 

The  American  Legion's  primarj-  objec- 
tive is  peace,  but  beyond  that  are  the 
objectives  of  community  Improvement, 
individual  betterment,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  everj'  vital  American  principle 
and  ideal. 

The  Legion  fights  on  for  these  In  war 
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and  peace.  In  good  times  or  bad  In  a  day 
when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  sub- 
jected to  worldwide  tragedy  and  doubt, 
when  suffering  la  on  every  side,  the 
American  Legion  stands  solidly  for  our 
country  and  democracy. 

It  la  my  sincere  wish  that  all  Legion- 
naires everjrwhere  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  proud  of  them  and  hope 
for  their  continued  success 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H   Rsa   3oa 

Reaolved.  That  the  Hous«  of  R«prflM«nta- 
Uve«  MUutM  the  Amertc»n  Legion  on  the  oc- 
ca«loa  of  lu  flfUeth  anniversary  on  March 
15  through  17  1960  and  urge*  the  American 
people  to  commend  this  great  organization 
upon  Ita  achlevemenu  during  Hfty  years  of 
•ervlce  to  Ood  and  country,  that  it  acknowl- 
edges the  need  for  a  service  organization  such 
as  the  American  Legion  in  our  American  so- 
ciety, and  expresaea  the  hope  that  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  American  Legion  will 
continue  during  the  next  half  century  and 
that  the  House  pledges  lu  continuing  oo- 
uperatlfen  with  the  men  and  women  jf  the 
Amertckn  Legion  In  programs  of  service  to 
community  State,  and  .Nation  and  in  their 
determination  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
poatertty  the  principles  of  Justice  freedom. 
and  democracy  upon  which  our  .Vati.  n  is 
founded 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks In  connection  with  the  resolution 
Just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^ic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
nXghl  to   file  certain   privileged  reporUs 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTING  DEALERS  AND  CON- 
SUMERS OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
PRODUCTS 

Mr  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  atnd  extend  hlfl 
remarks. ' 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  protect  those 
who  deal  In  gold  and  silver  products, 
including  housewives,  jewelry  manufac- 
turers, and  their  trade  associations  from 
fraudulent  misstatements  of  the  rare 
metal  content  of  merchandise. 


This  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  my  distinguished  Rhode  Is- 
land colleague.  Senator  Pastori.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  1906  law  reg- 
ulating quality  marking  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  allow  Interested  parties,  consum- 
er.s  and  manufacturers  alike,  to  institute 
civil  action  in  Federal  district  court  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  violators  of 
the  act 

Under  this  bill  consumers  and  mem- 
oer.s  of  the  trade  may  recover  their  ac- 
tual damaaes  from  a  violator  of  the 
Mark.iiK  Art.  together  with  costs  of  the 
suit  and  attorneys  fees  This  would 
prove  to  be  an  efTectlve  solution  against 
the  false  marking  situations  that  have 
planned  the  Industry,  unbeknownst  to 
the  consumer  for  years  The  cost  of  false 
markings,  both  to  the  jewelry  industry 
and  the  American  consumer,  has  been 
hl*?h 

Almost  one-third  of  the  jewelry-silver- 
ware manufacturing  industry  is  located 
m  the  Staoe  of  Rhode  Island  Over  20.000 
Rhode  Island  citizens  are  employed  in 
thl.s  Industry  and  It  is  the  largest  single 
employer  In  the  city  of  Providence  and 
the  .second  largest  In  the  State 

It  i.s  essential  that  we  act  to  protect 
both  the  consumer  and  the  Industry 
against  fal.se  marking's  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  in  supporting  this  much 
needed  measure 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOL'TH 
.AFFAIRS 

Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ar>-  5  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  create 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Youth 
Affairs  Today  It  is  my  pleasure  to  add 
the  names  of  14  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  cosponsor.s  of  that  bill 

They  are  Congressmen  Edward  Boland. 
Leonard  Farbstein.  Sam  Friedel.  Ken- 
neth Gray.  James  Howard.  Andrew  Ja- 
cobs. JR  .  Charles  Joelson.  James  Kee. 
Ray  Madden  Abner  Mikva.  Arnold  Ol- 
sEN.  Carl  Perkins.  Bertram  Podell.  and 
Benjamin  S    Rosenthal 

We  believe  that  more  than  anytJiin« 
el.se  todays  young  people  are  concerned 
about  the  world  they  hve  In  and  they  are 
committed  to  makmn  it  a  better  place 
than  It  now  is 

The.se  young  pe<jple  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  meaningfully  in  the 
political  life  of  their  country  The  over- 
whelming response  of  youth  to  the  pres- 
idential campaigns  testifles  to  their 
eagerness  to  act  constructively  and  ob- 
tain results  within  our  political  system 

Our  task  as  legislators  is  not  to  spurn 
youth's  enthusiastic  energy,  but  to  wel- 
come :t.  encourage  It  to  flounsh.  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  yoiuig  people  can  be 
officially  influentlaJly.  and  constructively 
involved  in  the  workings  of  government. 
The  bill  which  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced  would  provide  such  a  place 

We  propose  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Youth  AfTalrs  which 
would  conUin  the  Peace  Corps,  Volun- 


teers In  Service  to  America — VISTA— 
and  the  Teacher  Corps.  Each  of  these 
programs  is  in  large  measure  staffed  and 
carried  out  by  young  people,  each  is  al- 
most universally  regarded  as  a  solid 
success,  and  each  is  thus  a  forceful  proof 
of  what  the  youth  of  this  Nation  can  do 
once  it  has  the  chance. 

Other  existing  programs  deemed  suit- 
able to  be  in  the  new  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs  could  l)e  transferred  there 
at  the  Presidents  discretion. 

We  also  propose  that  an  Office  of 
Youth  Participation  be  created  In  the 
Department  of  Youth  Affairs.  In  this  Of- 
fice at  least  half  of  the  employees  would 
be  between  16  and  24  years  old.  This  Of- 
fice would  administer  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  local  agencies  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  youth  participa- 
tion offices  under  State  supervision.  Tlit- 
local  offices  would  then  develop  and  ad- 
minister social  and  economic  programs  m 
which  youths  as  paid  and  unpaid  volun- 
teers would  work  for  the  benefit  of  then 
local  communities  In  addition,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  the  Youth  Af- 
fairs Department  be  instructed  to  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Commission  on  Youth 
Participation,  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  young  people  from  youtl. 
organizations  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  and  from  other  youth  orga- 
nizations. The  Advisory  Commission 
would  speak  directly  for  young  people  by 
giving  advice  on  policy  matters  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  whose  programs  deal  with 
youth. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  group  of  Americans 
has  more  of  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation  and  its  government  than  our 
young  people.  Let  us  give  them  an  im- 
mediate stake  In  Its  present  activities 
let  us  authorize  the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Youth  Affairs. 

The  bill  foUows: 

H  R    6250 

A    bill    to    create    a    Department    of    Youth 

Affairs 

Be   it   enacted    by    the   SeJiate   and    House 

ot   Representattvea   of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISH  MENT 

Section  l  There  is  hereby  established  an 
executive  department  which  shall  be  kno^^^^ 
as  the  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Depart- 
ment') 

omcEBs  or  depastment 

Sec  2  lai  There  shall  be  the  head  of  the 
Department  a  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
I  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■  3ecretar>-' )  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  heads  of  executive  departments  The 
Department  shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 

(b)  There  shall  t)e  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  and  such 
Assistant  Secretaries  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  provided  by 
law  lor  under  secretaries  and  assistant  sec- 
retaries, respectively,  of  executive  depart- 
ments. The  tJnder  Secretary  (or,  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Under  Secretary. 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  "f 
the  Under  3«cretery.  an  Assistant  Secretary 
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determined  according  to  sucb  order  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  as  Sec- 
retary during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary. 

TKANSFEB  0»  rONCTlONS 

Sec  3.  The  functions  of — 

( 1 »  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

i2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19M  (relating  to  VISTA), 
and 

1 3 1  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  i  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1066  (relating  to  the 
Teacher  Corps ) .  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs. 

transfer  or  records,  pcssonnxi.,  etc 
Sec  4  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  all  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of,  and  all  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  available  (or  to  l>e 
made  available)  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1864,  and 

(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
abp^rt  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965. 

RKHBENCXS 

SEC  5.  Any  reference  to — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
(\)rps  Act. 

I  2 )  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  EkX)nonilc 
(Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

i3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
Mibpart  i  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985. 

m  any  other  law.  rule,  regulation,  certificate. 
directive.  Instruction,  or  other  official  paper 
in  force  on.  or  which  will  become  effective 
after,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the 
.Secretary  of  Youth  AfTalrs. 

ETTBCT   ON    EXISTING   OmClAi   ACTIONS 

Sec.  6  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act.  all  delegations  of  au- 
thority, orders,  regulations,  certificates,  di- 
rectives, issuances,  and  other  official  actions 

uf  — 

1 1 1  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
r.irpw  Act. 

i2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
tipportunlty  Act  of  1964.  and 

3 »  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
subpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

which  are  In  force  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  full  force 
•nd  effect  until  modified,  amended,  super- 
■eded.  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sec- 
•lons  of  this  Act,  all  boards,  councils,  com- 
mittees, and  similar  organizations  and  groups 
established  by — 

1 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Peace 
corps  Act. 

I  2 )  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
Jiomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

1 3 )  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
-ubpart  1  of  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

[lursuant   to  law   may  be  abolished   or  con- 
tinued by  action  of  the  Secretary. 

omcs    OF    TOOTH    PASTTCIPATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  is  additionally  estebllshed 
In  the  Department  of  Youth  AfTalrs  a  United 
States  Office  of  Youth  Participation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Official"). 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  «om- 


pensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  5 
under  section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5. 

(c)  At  least  half  of  the  employees  of  the 
Office,  classified  in  grade  OS-7  and  above, 
pursuant  to  section  5104  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  persons  iDetween  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  at  the  time 
of  their  appointments  to  their  positions,  and 
the  Office  shall  establish  a  personnel  policy 
which  encourages  the  maintenance  of  this 
proportion.  The  Director  shall  establish  a 
policy  which  assures  that  employees  of  the 
Office  are  representatives  of  a  broad  range 
of  experience,  background,  and  personal  char- 
acteristics, with  respect  to  sex.  educational 
attainment,  residence,  occupation,  ethnic 
origin,  and  age  within  the  age  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(d)  The  Office  of  Youth  Participation 
shall— 

(1)  establish  and  administer  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  which  shall  be 
made  available  on  application  and  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Office  for — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  similar  Offices  of 
Youth  Participation  and  Commissions  on 
Youth  Participation  under  the  supervision 
of  governments  of  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  will  perform  at  the 
State  level  those  functions  specified  In  this 
section; 

(B)  the  development  and  administration, 
by  such  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations,  of  programs  designed  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  and  employ  youth  up 
to  age  twenty-four  as  paid  and  nonpald  vol- 
unteers in  social  and  economic  programs  of 
benefit  to  local  communities,  especially  pro- 
grams which  concern  youth  generally  and 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and 
physical  blight,  improving  health,  education. 
and  welfare,  ending  racial  discrimination, 
and  achieving  equal  Justice  under  law  for  all 
citizens: 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plans 
and  programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  which  en- 
sure the  meaningful  participation  of  youth 
up  to  age  twenty-four  in  policymaking  bod- 
ies of  governmental  and  private  organizations 
which  administer  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams, esp>ecially  programs  which  concern 
youth  generally  and  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing poverty  and  physical  blight.  Improv- 
ing health,  education,  and  welfare,  ending 
racial  discrimination,  and  achieving  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens; 

(2)  establish  Jointly  with  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  con- 
cern youth  generally  and  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  poverty  and  physical  blight,  im- 
proving health,  education,  and  welfare,  end- 
ing racial  discrimination,  and  achieving 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens,  a 
national  program  under  which  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  shall  be  recruited,  selected. 
trained,  and  employed  as  volunteers  in  paid 
and  nonpaid  positions  In  such  programs. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  estab- 
lish with  the  heads  of  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  youth  participation,  co- 
operative administrative  arrangements  which 
insure  that  such  agencies  assist  in  further- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  section,  including 
the  establishment  of  means  for  the  exchange 
of  Information  about  volunteer  opportunities 
»nd  applicants  for  volunteer  positions. 

(f)  In  volunteer  programs  assisted  under 
this  section,  the  Office  shall  Insure,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  that  such  pro- 
grama — 


(1)  are  planned  and  administered  by  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  comp>osed  of  youth  up  to  age 
twenty-four,  or  which  show  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial participation  of  such  youth; 

(2)  engage  volunteers  in  ways  that  permit 
and  encourage  them  to  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  evaluation  of  poli- 
cies and  programs; 

(3)  where  appropriate,  assign  volunteers 
to  work  directly  with  clients  and  beneficiaries 
of  programs; 

(4)  provide  experience  which  leads  lo 
careers  for  volunteers  In  the  fields  In  which 
they  work:  and 

(5)  where  appropriate,  make  use  of  expert 
technical  assistance  In  planning  and  admin- 
istering such  programs. 

(g)  Volunteers  in  any  program  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  section — 

(1)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees,  except  as  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Youth  Affairs,  after  consultation  with 
the   Civil    Service    Commission;    and 

( 2 )  shall  be  compensated.  Including  neces- 
sary expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Youth  Affairs,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  Federal  volunteer  programs  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  before  establishing  rates 
of  compensation  and  expjenses. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON   YOUTH 
PARTICIPATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  AffeUrs 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Youth  Participation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  at  least  five  of  whom 
shall  be  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointments. The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs  shall 
seek  recommendations  as  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  from  youth  orga- 
nizations In  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, and  from  other  youth  organizations, 
and  shall  appoint  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  two-year  terms,  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  members  first  appointed  may  be 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  terms  of  not  more  than  three 
members  shall  expire  at  the  same  time  In 
appointing  members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  Insure  that  they  are 
representative  of  a  broad  range  of  experience. 
backgrouBd,  and  personal  characteristics, 
with  respect  to  sex,  educational  attainment, 
residence,  occupation,  ethnic  origin,  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
at   the   time   of   their  appointments. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  se- 
lect from  their  number  a  Chairman  and 
Cochairman.  who  shall  serve  in  those  posi- 
tions for  one  year. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated,  including  necessary  expenses, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Youth  Af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with   necessary  staff  support. 

le)  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  concerning 
the  administration  of  this  section  and  with 
respect  to  ways  of  Increasing  the  Involve- 
ment of  youth; 

(2)  consult  with  and  advise  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  pro^pms 
which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  young  peo- 
ple, including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as 
to  ways  of  Improving  such  programs  and 
making  them  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  people:  and 

(3)  hold  and  publish  hearings,  and  con- 
duct and  publish  studies  on  problems  and 
Issues  of  concern  to  youth  In  American  so- 
ciety, and  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  for  additional  means  of  incorporating 
young  people  more  fully  in  meaningful  and 
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rf sponsible  roles  in  tfip  American  society  dnd 
economy 

AOOrrtONAL     TtANSFEJlS 

Sec  9  The  President  is  auihorlzed  I" 
transfer  to  the  Se<-retary  any  other  functions 
relating  primarily  to  youth  in  '.he  areas  of 
health,  education  military  service  employ- 
ment and  related  areas  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  ttigether  with  such  per- 
sonal property  records  obllgatloru  cmmlt- 
menta  appropriations  allocations,  and  other 
f'.nds  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  function  so  transferred  under  authority 
of  this  section 

DELBCATION    or    rt/NCTlONS 

3er  10  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
perl  .rmance  of  any  of  the  functions  vested 
In  him  by  this  Act  by  any  other  ofBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Department 

SIAL 

Sec  U  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  fi>r  tne  Department  of  such 
design  as  the  President  shall  ippruve  and 
Judicial  nmice  shall  be  taken  thereof 

errrcTi^E  date 
Sec  13  This  Act  and  the  amendnients 
made.  t>j  it.  shall  talce  effect  when  specified 
i)\-  E^sfutlve  order  of  the  President  but  in 
I'.  >  -use  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
irs  enactment 


POST  OFTICE  DEP.ARTMENT 
PUFFERY 

'Mr  SAYLOH  asked  ar.d  was  given 
[)fnni.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I  nlnt  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday. 
the  Post  Office  Department  dehvered  to 
my  office,  and  pre.sumably.  to  every  other 
con*{ressionaJ  office,  an  example  of  pro- 
fe.ssional  postal  puffery  that  has  yet  to 
be  topped 

In  their  pubhcation.  Postal  Patron- 
age A  SampUnK  of  Editorial  Reaction  ' 
the  Post  Office  Department — that  para- 
xon Government  axency  of  efficiency  and 
e"onomy — spent  $320  70  to  print  a  138- 
paije  .samplinK  ■  of  editorial  opinion  on 
the  patronage  problem 

That  booklet  told  us  that  "a  random 
.sampling  of  editorial  reaction"  on  the 
subject  of  postal  patronage  showed  that 
of  the  125  editorials  printed.  114  favor 
the  removal  of  political  patronaue  from 
the  appointment  pr(xe&.s  two  op.oose  the 
p<i|icy  and  nine  i?ive  tentative  approval 
Taken  at  face  value,  that  would  setm  a 
pretty  substantial  ■image"  for  the  Post 
Office  Department 

However.  I  think  it  is  only  proper  to 
a.sk  Are  125  editorials  out  of  approxi- 
mitely  20  400  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals throughout  the  Nation  sufficient  to 
make  a  judgment  on' 

Now  if  Pennsylvania  is  any  example 
of  the  cress  .section  of  opinion  that  the 
Post  Office  depended  upon  to  make  judg- 
ment on  Its  new  policy.  I  wish  to  advise 
there  are  about  482  periodicals  in  my 
State  1 18  of  which  are  dailies  This  cur- 
rent postal  pufTer>  tyok  a  samole  from 
only  12  t  ape  IS — an  infinitesimal  number 
on  which  t)  base  an  assumption. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
ROSS  RIZLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr  Cal- 
iFiANAKis'  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the    Ho'  .se.    the   genth-man   from   Okla- 


homa    Mr    BtLCHrR  ■    is  recognized   for 
45  minutes 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  personal  sadness 
and  profound  regret  that  I  have  taken 
this  time  so  that  other  Members  may 
Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  our  former 
collfatue  Congressman  Ross  Ri/ley.  who 
dipr!  early  m  the  muriung  of  March  4 
1969.  In  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  74 
years 

The  Nation  has  last  a  true  .statesman 
and  I  have  lost  a  dear,  dear  friend  in 
the  passing  of  Ross  Rizley  He  and  I 
were  as  clo.se  as  any  brothers,  from  the 
time  we  worked  as  young  men  together 
la  Oklahoma  organizing  Young  Republi- 
can Clubs  around  the  State,  at  a  time 
w  hen  Republicans  in  Oklahoma  were 
about  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen  s 
teeth 

Ross  Rizley  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
the  Panhandle  town  of  Beaver  Okla  . 
on  July  5.  1892  I  have  often  wondered 
If  being  so  nearly  a  Fourth  of  July 
child  did  not  have  .somf'thlng  to  do  with 
the  great  patriotism  and  devotion  to  this 
country  which  always  characterized 
Ross'  life  and  public  service  He  was 
schooled  in  the  public  .school  sy.stem  of 
Beaver  County  and  then  taught  in  the 
rural  .schools  of  that  system  in  1909  and 
1910.  while  yet  a  teenager  himself  For 
2  vpars  following  that  he  served  as  a 
deputy  register  of  deeds  for  Beaver 
County  and  then  he  went  ofT  Ui  law- 
school  in  Kan.sas  City  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  at  Kansas  City.  Mo  . 
in  1915  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
same  year 

He  returned  to  his  native  Beaver  to 
commence  practice,  and  there  he  married 
Mi.ss  Ruby  Seal  on  June  18.  1916  The 
couple  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters  In  1918  Ross  was  elected 
county  attorney  for  Beaver  County  and 
served  in  that  position  until  he  resigned 
m  1920  to  move  to  Guymon  in  Texas 
Coun'y.  Okla..  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law 

There  his  political  career  bei^an  in 
earne.-t  He  served  a^  a  member  of  the 
G  jymon  Brard  of  Education  from  1924 
ti  19:^2  and  as  city  attorney  from  1928 
ti  1938  Wh  !e  thus  engaged,  he  success- 
fully .sought  election  to  the  Oklahoma 
State  Senate  in  1930  and  served  in  that 
body  from  1931  through  1934 

In  1938  Ross  successfully  sought  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  against  two  opponents,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  general  election  — 
a  fate  which  came  to  every  Republican 
nominee  for  that  offlc-  from  the  first 
post-  tatehood  electior,  in  1907  until 
1962 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  as 
Ross  campaign  manager  when  he  .sought 
elect  on  to  Coni^re.ss  in  1940  from  Okla- 
homa s  E  ght  Congressional  District  My 
memores  of  the  exctement  and  the  fel- 
lowsh  p  of  campaigning  up  and  down  the 
dusty  reads  of  western  Oklahoma  with 
Ross  that  summer  and  fall  are  am mg  the 
fondest  of  my  life  He  had  a  ^^enuine  love 
of  people  and  a  di-p  dedication  to  the 
"American  tradition  of  frtedom  and  good 
t^'ivernment — j(  the  i^eople.  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  f.or  the  people 
ThiU  campaign  was  successful,  and  :n 


1941  I  came  to  Washington  with  the  new 
Congressman  to  serve  as  his  administra- 
tive a.ssistant  There  are  those  here  who 
served  with  Ross  in  that  77th  Congre.ss 
and  the  three  succeeding  Congresses  m 
which  he  .served  And  I  know  everyone  of 
them  will  remember  him  with  the  .saitu' 
esteem  and  affection  that  I  feel  for  him. 
for  he  was  an  eminently  likable  man.  a 
true  friend  In  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word,  and  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
took  his  work  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  with  a  seriousness  that  I  doubt 
could  bo  eclipsed  by  the  record  of  any 
statesman  who  ever  walked  these  hall.^. 
Ross  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  during  the  77th.  78th.  and 
79th  Congresses  and  was  reelected  to 
each  of  tho.se  Congresses  with  a  greater 
plurality  of  the  vote  than  before  Evi- 
dence of  his  dedication  and  ability  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  80th  Congress,  he  wa.s 
appointed  by  his  colleagues  to  the  power- 
ful and  prestigious  House  Committee  on 
Rules.  In  that  Congress  he  al.so  served 
on  the  special  committee  established  to 
review  expenditures  in  the  executive  de- 
partment and.  during  the  second  session. 
was  appointed  to  a  Special  Committee  on 
Campaign  Expenditures. 

No  more  honest  and  forthright  man 
ever  represented  the  people  of  America 
than  Ro.ss  Rizley 

In  1948.  Ross  .sought  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  US  Senate  and  more 
than  doubled  the  combined  vote  of  his 
five  competitors  in  winning  that  desig- 
nation. In  that  year,  also,  he  served — it.s 
he  had  in  1932  and  1936— as  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention;  but 
he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  November 
tjeneral  election  for  the  Senate  seat  and 
returned  to  law  practice  in  Oklahoma 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  elected  in  1950  to  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  seat  which  my  belovi  d 
friend,  boss,  and  mentor  had  filled  with 
such  conspicuous  ability  for  8  years  His 
example  and  the  experience  of  working 
closely  with  him  during  those  years  was 
a  source  of  '.^reat  encouragement  and 
wisdom  for  me  in  my  freshman  years, 
and  his  life  has  been  a  noble  pattern  for 
me  and  many  other  men  throughout  the 
years 

With  the  advent  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  Ros.^  was 
appointed  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  .served  in  that  capacity 
from  March  to  December  of  1953.  whtn 
he  was  appo'nted  Assistant  Secretary-  'if 
Agriculture  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  December  of  1954  and  in  Februai  v 
of  1955  took  up  the  seat  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  where  he  served  until  April  of  the 
next  year 

His  resignation  from  the  CAB  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  appointment  as  judce 
of  the  US  D'strlct  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Oklahoma.  His  judicial  years 
were  ones  of  distinction  and  .serv'e  as  a 
fiti'ng  capstone  of  this  outstanding  pub- 
lic career 

Teacher,  attorney,  legislator,  executive, 
judge — a  notably  varied  public  career, 
but  as  remarkable  for  its  honesty  and 
dedication  as  for  its  variety  of  .services 
And  these  few  words  .speak  nothing  of 
the  really  important  contributions  of  his 
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life — of  his  devotion  as  a  husband  and 
father,  of  his  service  to  his  church  and 
community,  of  all  the  small,  unsung 
goodnesses  that  are  the  mark  of  a  great 
man  How  Inadequate  are  words  to  ex- 
press the  flood  of  feeling  one  has  at  such 
a  time  as  this  How  pitifully  Inadequate 
are  a  few  remarks  to  pay  tribute, to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  lifetime.  But 
burled  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  many 
friends  and  loved  ones  is  a  part  of  Ross 
Ri/ley  that  will  never  die. 

To  his  wife.  Ruby,  and  his  family,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  expressing,  not  only 
my  own  deep  sympathy  and  sense  of  loss, 
but  that  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  especially  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  when  he  served 
with  them  here — may  God  bless  you  and 
may  His  peace,  which  passes  all  under- 
standing, strengthen  you  and  uphold  you 
in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
although  I  never  had  the  privilege  of 
.serving  in  this  body  with  Ross  Rizley,  I 
knew  him  quite  well,  because  subsequent 
to  his  decision  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Ross  Rizley  was  in  Wash- 
mi^ton.  DC,  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  being  appointed  to  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

All  of  my  colleagiies  who  served  with 
Ross  Rizley  have  always  pointed  out  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of 
the  greatest  diligence,  and  with  the  finest 
views  on  what  was  good  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation. 

As  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  recitation 
of  Ro.ss  Rizleys  long  history  of  public 
service  as  recounted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  know  of  few  records 
that  would  match  it.  He  served  his  local 
c.immunity.  in  the  State  government,  in 
tlie  Federal  Government,  and  in  the  leg- 
islative as  well  as  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial bran"hes.  This  is  a  history  of  accom- 
plishment that  will  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  Oklahoma's  political  history. 

May  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  extending  to  his  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  in  his  tribute 
to  ■^  great  Oklahoman,  a  great  American, 
and  a  great  man.  I  knew  Ross  Rizley  be- 
foie  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
se'\ed  with  him  during  my  first  term.  I 
woiked  with  him  on  many  matters  af- 
fe  ling  our  State.  He  came  here  from  the 
nrrat  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  an  area 
once  known  as    "No  Man's  Land." 

His  family  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Ross  had  all  of  the  rugged  quali- 
ties of  a  pioneer  Oklahoman.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  character.  Integrity, 
patriotism,  loyalty  to  duty  and  to  his 
country.  He  held  many  important  offices 
both  State  and  Federal,  elective  and  ap- 
pointive. I  believe  he  was  the  first  State 


senator  ever  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  from  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  from  which  he  came.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  well 
of  the  House  was  probably  as  closely  as- 
sociated with  Ross  Rizley  personally, 
politically,  and  professionally  as  any- 
body that  ever  knew  him. 

Ross  was  a  great  Congressman  and  a 
knowledgeable  Congressman.  He  was  a 
strong  member  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  where  he  served  in  at 
least  three  important  positions.  He  was 
an  outstanding  U.S.  district  court  judge. 

I  last  saw  Ross  not  long  ago  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  not 
physically  as  well  as  he  was  when  he 
served  here  with  us.  but  he  still  displayed 
the  keen  wit  and  intellect  that  character- 
ized him  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
frank,  open,  sincere,  and  he  loved  his 
friends.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  al- 
ways count  him  as  a  friend.  Though  we 
sat  on  opF>osite  sides  of  the  aisle,  there 
was  never  at  any  time  a  single  iota  of 
difference  between  us  of  a  personal 
character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Rizley, 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
to  all  of  his  family  and  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oklahoma 
has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the 
passing  of  Judge  Ross  Rizley.  I  was 
proud  to  call  him  my  warm  personal 
friend. 

He  not  only  served  our  State  with 
distinction  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1941  to  1949,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  relatively  few  men  to 
achieve  prominence  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

After  leaving  Congress,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower. 
he  was  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  While  holding  the  latter 
position.  Mr.  Rizley  was  appointed  a  U.S. 
district  judge  and  returned  to  Oklahoma. 
It  was  during  his  service  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  I  had  my  last 
close  contact  with  him. 

In  all  these  posts  he  was  known  as 
conscientious  and  fair.  His  record  is  a 
part  of  our  State  history.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  family  at  his  passing. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Camp)  who  represents  quite  a  portion 
of  the  district  that  Ross  Rizley  first  rep- 
resented when  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Belcher),  in  paying  tribute 
to  former  Congressman  Ross  Rizley. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Rizley  for  many  years.  In  fact,  I 
helped  in  his  campaign  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1940.  Through  the 
years,  Mr.  Rizley  ha*  been  one  of  the 


outstanding  leaders,  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  but  in  our  United  States. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  given  to  him,  first. 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  when 
he  was  appointed  to  ser\e  as  Solicitor  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  later  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  President  then  saw  fit  to  appoint 
him  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  ol 
which  he  later  became  Chairman.  In 
1956  he  was  named  to  the  Federal  bench 
in  Oklahoma,  a  position  which  he  has 
served  in  ever  since. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Rizley,  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  have  lost  one  of  their 
best  friends  and  leaders,  and  I,  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  con- 
dolences to  his  ver>'  fine  wife,  who  has 
also  been  a  close  friend  throughout  the 
years,  and  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoAGE) ,  who  served  with  Mr.  Rizley 
on  the  committee  when  he  was  here  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ross  Rizley 
came  to  Congress  not  a  great  many  years 
after  I  entered  the  House  and  we  served 
together  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  6  years. 

I  came  to  know  him  not  only  as  a  L'ood 
friend,  but  as  an  able  colleaeue.  a  great 
man,  a  man  of  keen  wit  and  sound  judg- 
ment. We  were  together  on  committee 
trips,  and  inasmuch  as  we  both  came 
from  the  Southwest,  we  enjoyed  many 
interests  in  common.  He  was  a  typical 
son  of  the  frontier.  He  was  frank,  out- 
spoken, modest,  but  sound  and  able  in  his 
qualifications.  He  was  a  true  friend. 

■When  Ross  Rizley  left  the  House  he 
was  missed,  but  he  continued  to  render 
great  public  service  in  both  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government. 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want  to  join 
others  in  extending  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  to  his  fine  children 
and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mc- 

CULLOCHI . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  long  tim?  colleaeue. 
the  pentleman  from  Oklahoma.  P.^ge 
Belcher,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late, 
great  Ross  Rizley.  Ross  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  when  I  came  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress, in  1947. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  serve  and  be  associated  with  Ross  Riz- 
ley on  some  of  the  important  matters 
of  that  time.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a 
courageous  and  effective  Member  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  best  tradition  of  his  beloved 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  noted  that 
Ross  Rizley  served  in  the  three  impor-' 
tant  branches  of  the  Government  of  our 
country.  He  was  known  well  and  favor- 
ably by  many  men.  He  will  be  missed  by 
those  men  with  whom  he  worked,  and 
by  them  for  whom  he  did  so  much. 

I  too  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Rizley  and 
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to  his  family  the  sympathy  of  the  Mc- 
CiiUoch  family. 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tex&s  'Mr.  Pishkr  > 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Like  many  Members  of  this  body,  who 
will  be  expressing  themselves  today,  I 
also  entertained  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  late  and  lamented 
Ross  Rlzley  of  Oklahoma  That  high  re- 
gard was  shared  by  all  who  served  with 
him,  regardless  of  party,  regardless  of 
position,  and  regardless  of  the  area  from 
whence  they  may  have  come 

He  was  one  of  the  most  able,  dedicated, 
and  most  sincere  of  the  men  I  have 
served  with  during  nearly  three  decades 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ross  Rlzley  was  a^  man  of  courage  He 
was  a  statesman  In  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  He  always  put  our  country 
ahead  of  partisan  affairs  He  was  a  lead- 
er He  was  a  dedicated  man  He  was  m 
the  r^  literal  meaning  of  the  term  a 
truly  great  American  I  regarded  Ross 
Rlzley  as  a  personal  friend,  and  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  who  knew  him  In 
expressing  sympathy  to  the  surviving 
widow  and  members  of  his  family 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Cailfomla  '  Mr  Holiftild  >  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  In  Congress  with 
Ross  Rlzley 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  neighbor  for  yielding  to 
me 

Ross  Rlzley  was  elected  and  started 
serving  In  1941  and  1942  I  was  elected  In 
the  fall  of  1942.  and  sUrted  serving  In 
1943  and  1944. 

Shortly  after  that,  in  1946.  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
wTis  established  Ross  Rlzley  and  I  served 
on  that  committee  The  years  1947  and 
1948  were  of  the  80th  Congreas  Ross 
Rlzley  was  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees  during  that  session  In  the 
House  I  served  as  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  that  subcommittee 

We  mvesugated  the  almost  unbelieva- 
ble and  unconscionable  waste  that  occur- 
red In  the  United  States  after  World  War 
II  had  ended,  and  when  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  surplus  property  were  bemg 
disposed  of  in  an  Indiscriminate  fashion, 
and  In  an  unorganized  fashion  by  the 
agencies  who  had  that  property,  partic- 
ularly the  three  defense  agencies 

During  the  term  of  _'  years  that  I 
served  under  his  chairmaiiship  I  can  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  this  Member  of  the 
House.  Ross  Rizley.  was  a  man  of  ureat 
ability  and  of  great  personal  klndne.ss 
and  undersundlng  He  did  a  hne  job  as 
chairman  of  that  committee 

As  a  result  of  the  exposures  that  we 
made  in  the  waste  and  in  the  confusion 
in  the  disposal  of  Government  property, 
in  1949  that  same  subcomm:ttee,  under 
my  own  chairmanship  at  that  time, 
brought  out  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Act  of  1949.  commonly 
known  as  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Act  It  was  strictly  due  to  the 
pioneer  work  that  was  done  by  the  Rlzley 
subcommittee  that  we  were  able  to  put 


that  legislation  together,  and  to  get  it 
passed  In  the  House 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  from  that  time 
on  In  doing  the  housekeeping  chores  of 
the  Government,  and  In  particular  that 
section  which  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
posal of  both  personal  and  real  property, 
has  saved  the  people  of  the  United  States 
many   many  billions  of  dollars 

Mr  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  rise  at  this 
time  to  pay  my  tribute  to  this  fine  man 
under  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
and  to  attest  to  the  valuable  work  that 
he  did  In  that  regard  as  well  as  In  other 
regards  on  other  committees  on  which  he 
ser\ed 

I  learned  with  sorrow  of  his  passing 
and  I  extend  to  Mrs  Rlzley  and  to  the 
family  my  deep  sympathy 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Ross  Rlzley.  of  Oklahoma. 

No  finer  gentleman,  more  dedicated  to 
public  service,  has  served  in  this  Con- 
gress It  could  be  said  his  entire  life  has 
t)een  devoted  to  public  service,  first  at  the 
county  level,  later  in  the  State  senate, 
and  then  with  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
He  served  with  distinction  on  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  on  the  Rules 
Committee  He  was  always  seeking  new 
challenges  and  greater  opportunity  for 
service  He  retired  from  the  House  m 
the  hope  of  representing  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  in  the  Senate  A  political 
career  being  what  it  is.  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  that  effort,  but  that  did  not 
deter  him  in  his  public  career.  In  1953 
he  was  Solicitor  for  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, later  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary' of  Agriculture,  and  subsequently 
Chaurman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
All  this  indicates  that  he  was  a  man  of 
real  ability  in  whom  those  who  knew  him 
had  confidence 

His  ability,  objectivity  and  tempera- 
ment were  recognized  when  he  was 
made  a  U  S  district  judge  for  the  west- 
ern distilct  of  Oklahoma. 

Ross  Rizley  s  life  stands  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  dedication  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  fellow  men  While  he  is  no 
longer  with  us  he  continues  with  us  in 
fond  recollection  He  will  be  missed  by 
me  He  was  a  fnend  and  colleague  that  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  It 
xas  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague.  Ross  Rizlcy.  of  Oklahoma 
I  was  majority  leader  when  he  was  first 
>wom  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  3.  1941  Even 
though  we  were  members  of  opposite  po- 
litical parties,  we  became  very  close  per- 
sonal fnends 

His  warmth,  honesty,  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality were  only  a  few  of  hLs  many  out- 
standing characteristics  Whenever  he 
became  convinct-d  that  one  side  of  an 
t.ssue  was  the  correct  one.  he  was  ver\' 
smcere  and  persuasive  In  his  attempt  to 
convince  other  people  to  follow  his  lead- 
ership. 

This  sincerity  led  to  many  political  ar- 
kfuments  on  the  flour  of  the  House  be- 
tween R43SS  and  myself  However,  after 
the  heat  of  political  battle  had  subsided, 
we  remained  tlie  closest  of  friends. 


Mrs  McCormack  joins  me  In  extending 
our  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  In  their 
hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  sad, 
heavy  heart  I  am  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  able,  distinguished  friend, 
Mr.  Belchkh.  in  the  tributes  which  he  has 
so  well  expressed  concerning  our  late, 
esteemed  colleague  and  beloved  friend 
Hon.  Ross  Rlzley. 

I  knew  Ross  very  well  when  he  served 
In  this  body,  and  he  was  outstanding  in 
every  respect.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  strong  views  and  convictions  and 
real  patriotic  devotion  to  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Ross  was  an  outstanding  Congressman 
and  a  great  American,  and  his  service  in 
this  body  was  distinguished  by  demon - 
stilted  capacity,  fidelity  to  duty,  deep 
concern  for  the  people,  and  noteworthy 
contributions  to  his  constituents.  hLs  con- 
stituency and  the  Nation. 

Ross  Rlzley  enjoyed  a  very  brilliant 
long  career  In  the  public  service.  He 
served  In  the  House  for  three  terms,  wa.s 
well  liked  and  highly  respected  by  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition  to  being  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized Member  of  Congress,  he  was  a 
very  able  Solicitor  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment. Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  Secretaur  Benson,  and  most 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Cull 
Aeronautics  Board,  where  he  did  splendid 
work  for  American  aviation. 

In  all  the  very  high  official  posts  in 
which  he  served,  Ross  did  memorable 
work.  He  was  admired  and  cherished  by 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  Fed- 
eral judge  for  the  western  district  uf 
Oklahoma,  He  was  a  well-trained,  capa- 
ble man  of  broad  experience  smd  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  busine.ss. 
labor,  and  agriculture  and  other  facets 
of  our  great  system.  His  contrlbutlon.s  to 
the  Federal  courts,  as  lawyer  and  }udic. 
were  meaningful,  significant,  In  our  best 
tradition,  and  will  long  be  gratefully  re- 
called by  his  many  friends,  corvstltuents 
and  the  American  people,  whom  he 
served  so  faithfully  and  well, 

I  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  my 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  great. 
Irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained, 
which  is  mdeed  also  the  loss  of  the 
Nation 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  with  prayer.s 
and  compassion,  and  we  ask  divine  provi- 
dence to  bless  and  comfort  them  in  their 
deep  sorrow  and  bring  them  reconcilia- 
tion, happiness,  and  peace. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  noted  the  pass- 
ing away  on  March  4  of  a  distinguished 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Rcss 
Rlzley.  of  Oklahoma  Congressman  Rizlcv 
was  76  years  of  aee. 

Ross  Rlzley  was  originally  elected  '  •) 
the  77th  Congress,  and  his  distlnauished 
.service  In  this  House  extended  through 
the  80th  Congress.  He  retired  from  the 
House  m   1949. 

Subsequent  to  his  service  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  Congressman  Rid- 
ley held  a  number  of  very  important 
positions  In  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
He  was  successively  solicitor  for  the  US. 
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Post  OfBce  Department.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He  resigned  the 
last-named  position  on  April  15,  1966.  to 
become  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  respect 
Ross  Rizley  during  his  four  terms  here 
In  the  House  and  his  subsequent  distin- 
guished work  In  the  executive  branch  and 
as  a  Federal  judge.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  many  contributions  and 
dedicated  and  effective  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  Oklahoma  and  to  the  Nation. 

We  all  mourn  the  passing  of  Rosa  Rlz- 
ley, and  I  sun  honored  to  join  with  his 
many  friends  In  the  House  In  expressiona 
of  tribute  and  farewell  to  this  valued 
friend  and  respected  former  member 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
last  week  of  our  former  colleague,  Judge 
Ross  Rizley. 

EKiring  his  tenure  here  during  the 
I940's  we  became  very  good  friends  and 
I  learned  to  respect  his  good  judgment 
and  his  dedication  In  representing  the 
people  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  a  man  of 
character  and  humanity.  As  I  look  back 
over  the  years  of  my  service  here  In 
Congress,  certain  Individuals  come  to 
mind  who  were  a  special  privilege  and 
honor  to  know.  Ross  Rlzley  was  such  a 
man  and  I  mourn  his  passing. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Rlzley  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  my  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
t  )  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  late  Ross 
Rizley,  who  passed  away  on  March  4. 
He  was  a  warm  and  genuine  human  be- 
ing who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  fellowman  and  his  country. 
.A.S  we  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  gentleman  who  so  well  represented 
ttie  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
( iklahoma  for  8  years  in  this  Chamber, 
\  e  recall  also  the  accomplishments  of 
t  his  ver>'  able  legislator. 

Representative  Rizley  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
ii.ittee  for  6  years  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
t.  c  for  2  years.  He  was  outstanding  in  his 
.M-rvice  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  rec- 
OL-nition  of  his  fellow  Members.  I  can  at- 
test to  this  because  I  served  with  Ross 
P.izley  and  shared  his  friendship.  After 
I  cliring  from  Congress,  he  became  Solic- 
itor of  the  Post  Office  Department  In 
1953  and  later  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
utary  of  Agriculture.  Following  these 
losts,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  later  was  ap- 
r>ointed  Federal  judge  for  the  western 
c. '.strict  of  Oklahoma. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  now 
Ijnor  his  memory,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  Congressman  Rizley 's  family  and  in 
i<  ^suring  them  he  will  long  remain  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa has  lost  one  of  her  finest  citizens 
in  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Ross 
Uizley. 
This    distinguished    former   colleague 
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was  one  of  our  State's  ablest  public  serv- 
ants during  his  illustrious  career. 

As  a  legislator,  as  an  executive,  and 
as  a  Jurist,  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  both  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
A  devoted  husband  and  father,  Ross 
Rlzley  is  mourned  by  one  of  the  finest 
families  in  the  country,  whose  hospital- 
ity and  helpfulness  to  others  were  almost 
legendary. 

I  win  miss  Ross  Rlzley,  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  fellow  public  servant. 

Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  will  also 
miss  this  splendid  man.  who  helped  to 
build  for  future  generations  in  many. 
many  ways. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Oklahoma  and  others  in  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague  and  friend.  Ross 
Rlzley,  of  Oklahoma. 

Certainly  Ross  Rizley  served  with  dis- 
tinction his  district,  his  beloved  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  his  Nation. 

Following  his  career  in  the  Congress 
he  served  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  later  was  appointed  Federal  judge 
to  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma,  a 
crowning  achievement. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
80th  Congress  with  Ross  Rizley,  and  I 
appreciated  his  warm  personality  and 
friendship. 

I  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family 
an  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  those  today 
who  salute  the  distinguished  career  of 
Ross  Rizley,  who  served  in  the  Congress 
from  1941  to  1949.  as  a  representative 
from  Oklahoma. 

Over  a  period  of  4  years,  I  came  to 
know  Ross  well.  Upon  entering  the  House 
as  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  from  this  vantage  point,  I  had 
the  further  opportunity  of  witnessing  his 
career  at  close  range. 

Either  in  Congress  or  out,  Ross  Rizley 
was  frequently  on  service  in  Washington 
In  some  capacity,  and  I  took  great  satis- 
faction in  our  long  and  warm  friendship. 
When  in  Congress,  Ross  served  6  years 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  2 
years  on  Rules.  Under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment but  shortly  afterward  was  of- 
fered and  accepted  another  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  widely  admired  for  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  matters  and  his  fac- 
ulty for  figuring  out  successful  solutions 
to  farm  problems  in  general. 

In  1955,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  following 
year  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Oklahoma,  in  which  capacity  he  per- 
formed with  great  ability. 

As  a  leading  Republican  in  Oklahoma. 
Ross  Rizley  was  once  honored  with  his 
party's  gubernatorial  nomination,  in 
1938,  and  once  was  nominated  for  Sen- 
ator,' In  1948,  but  on  both  occasions 
failed  of  election.  He  was  an  outstanding 
lawyer  in  his  home  State,  a  civic-minded 


citizen  with  a  special  concern  for  educa- 
tional matters,  and  on  several  occasions 
attended  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention as  a  delegate. 

I  was  proud  to  know  this  man  of  great 
ability  and  regarded  him  as  a  true  friend. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  lost  one  of 
its  leading  citizens,  but  the  memory  of 
his  deeds  shall  surely  prevail. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
a  week  ago  today  of  the  Honorable  Ross 
Rizley  who  for  8  years  represented  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  who  spent  a  lifetime 
in  dedicated  public  service.  I  came  to 
know  Ross  well  when  we  both  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Disposition  of  Surplus  Property  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Following  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Ross  went  on  to  be  So- 
licitor of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
before  being  appointed  a  Federal  judge  in 
Oklahoma's  Western  District.  No  mat- 
ter what  capacity  he  filled,  Ross  Rlzley, 
through  hard  work  and  integrity,  filled 
it  with  distinction.  His  passing  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
country.  To  his  widow  and  his  family  and 
many  friends  I  offer  my  sincerest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  their  expressions 
of  sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing  of  the 
late  Ross  Rizley,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress. During  the  years  I  have  been  here 
I  have  served  with  many  fine  Americans 
and,  certainly,  Ross  was  one  of  the  finest. 
Able,  courageous,  and  at  all  times 
courteous,  his  influence  with  his  col- 
leagues contributed  to  his  success. 

We  join,  too.  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  as  a  young  man,  I 
met  Ross  Rizley.  This  was  in  the  old  80th 
Congress,  where  I  met  so  many  famous 
Americans — John  F.  Kermedy,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  many  others  served  in  that  Con- 
gress. Among  the  men  who  stood  out  in 
that  Congress,  a  leader  among  leaders, 
was  Ross  Rizley.  of  the  great  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Being  a  farmer,  I  particularly 
appreciated  his  keen  interests  in  agri- 
culture. Soil  conservation,  forestry,  and 
watershed  projects  were  close  to  his 
heart  and  constantly  on  his  mind. 

Ross  Rizley  was  a  great  Congressman, 
an  outstanding  administrator,  and  one 
who  honored  the  bench  as  Federal  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  his  great  State. 
As  a  result  of  his  keen  interests  in  agri- 
culture, the  American  farmer  today,  and 
the  consumer  today  enjoy  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living.  Ross  Rizley  was  concerned 
about  safety  in  the  airlanes  of  the  Nation 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
improving  the  cause  of  aviation. 

He  was  a  great  American  from  this 
very  heartland  of  our  country,  who  was 
devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
mine,  who  helped  me  personally  as  a 
young  fledgling  Congressman,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  him  as  a  friend  and  a 
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statesman  who  loved  his  people  in  Okla- 
homa and  who  stood  up  for  Ood  and 
country 

Gl.VERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr     BELCHER     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter and  public  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  Ross  Rizley 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr   BELCHER   Mr  Speaker.  I  Include 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  Mr    Rizley's 
former  secretary.  Miss  Lydla  Vacln: 
Committee    in    Agrh  tit'-re 
Wa-Hhtngton     DC      March.    11.1969 
Hon     Page   BcLCHsa. 
I'  S    House  of  Representatives, 
Washirigton.    D  C 

Deak  Mx  Belcheh  Thank  you  sincerely 
for  afTordlntc  me  this  ipportunJty  of  here  ex- 
pressing ,t  per-^.ina:  rrlhute  to  a  former  dla- 
'.in^lshed  Memb«r  'he  Honorable  Rcma 
Rlzley  Lite  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Oklahoma  City 

In  January  1941,  before  Pear!  Harbrr  Ross 
Rlzley  was  sworn  In  ds  a  Member  of  the 
T7th  C6ngress  Throughout  the  following 
rttfht  »?ar3  that  he  was  in  Congress  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  serve  is  his  Set-retary 
Those  were  turbulent  years  and  strenuous 
days  In  Congress  as  all  who  were  then  serv- 
ing wu;  readily  attest  It  took  men  of  strong 
courage  aiid  stature  to  endure  and  Judge 
Rlzley  was  detlnltely  one  of  those  He  was 
hard-working,  hard-hitting,  fearless  and  un- 
compromising, yet  was  a  gentle  and  kindly 
man  who  seemed  never  too  busy  to  see  a 
friend,  acquaintance  or  even  a  total  stranger 
in  difficulty  and  needing  a  helping  word 
He    was    an    Ideal    family    man.    a    devotad 


:>mcUl   in   the   United   states  Department   of      witness   may   decline   to   have   his   teetimonv 
Agriculture    It   ciiiinued   through   his   years      broadcast    iSec    103(a)    "Sec    133A(bl  "i 


of  service  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
after  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  the  Fed- 
eral bench  He  put  his  outsUndlng  ability 
into  the  service  of  his  country  with  great 
dedication  His  warm  personality  brought 
him  a  host  of  friends  Those  privileged  to 
work  with  him  learned  to  have  great  respect 
for  his  sijundness  of  judgment  and  integrity 
>f  character 

I  know  that  you  and  the  Judge  have  had 
many  years  of  close  personal  friendship  As 
one  who  also  treasured  his  friendship  may 
I  share  with  you  and  ..thers  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy in  the  passing  of  a  distinguished 
American. 

Sincerely. 

CLirroRo  O    McIntdje 


MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
THE  RUMSFELD  LEGLSI^TIVE 
REORANIZATION  BILI^H  R  6278 
9 1ST  CONGRESS— AND  S  355  AS 
PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsn  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
t)  include  extraneous  matter  » 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  a  number  of  our  colleagues  in 
both  Houses,  and  others  Interested  in 
congressional  reform  leslslatlon,  have 
susi^ested  that  we  insert  in  the  Record 
a  brief  summary  of  the  most  imporUnt 
specific  differences  between  the  Riuivs- 
feld  bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  7.  1967. 


Accordingly.  I  am  today  including  as 
husbiind  and  father    who  Justly  took  great     a   part  of  my   remarks  the   report   pre- 
pnde  in  his  fine  family   His  three  sons   and     pared  by  rnir  resident  expert  on  congres- 
sional reform  bills,  Waller  Kravitz.  spe- 
cialist in  American  National  Government 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
Major  Diffehences  Between  the  Rtmsfeld 
LeoiSLATrvE      Reiirganization      Bi:.l      HR 
6278,  a  1st  Congress     and  S    355  *s  Passed 
BY  THE  Senate    90th  Congress 
By    Walter   Kravitz.   specUllst    In    American 
National    Government    and    General    Re- 
search  Division.   Library   uf  Congress  I 

title  I 
1     The   Rumsfeld    bill    tightens    the   provi- 
sion  for  open   cjmmlttee   business   meetings 
by  eliminating  Senate-added   exceptions   for 
mark-up    and     voting     sessions      (Sec 


two    sons-in-law    enlisted    at    the    outset    of 
World    War   II.   and    .ill   served   Overseas 

His  geniality  and  wit  was  always  at  hand 
when  most  needed  and  carried  us  through 
m.iny  dark  War  days  One  evening  he  inad- 
vertently picked  up  my  reading  glasses  from 
my  desk  ;ls  he  was  .eavtng  the  office  Later 
I  called  his  house  and  asked  his  daughter 
whether  he  had  carried  them  home  She  re- 
plied ves.  and  that  he  w<)s  reading  and  wear- 
ing them  The  next  morning  wTien  he  re- 
turned the  glas&es.  I  asked  turn  now  they 
fitted  He  faceuously  replied  All  right,  but 
I   believe  thev  are  a  little  old  for  me'  ' 

Judge  Riz>y  had  aU  those  quallhes  which 
endeared  him  'o  people  and  consequently  he 
had  a  wealth  of  friends  As  one  reporter 
stated.  They  Don  t  Make  Many  Men  Like 
Ross  Rlzley  ■ 

He  was  truly  One  of  a  Kind  —  With 
malice  toward  none    and  Justice  for  all'" 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Rlzley  and 
her  wonderful  family  who  will  miss  him 
greatly 

Lydu    Vacin 
Stiff     Ai^Mtanc      Hau.te     Committee     cm 
Agriculture 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Honorable  Cliflord 
G  Mclntire,  who  is  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Park   Ridce.  In,.. 

February  6.  1969 
Hon    Page  Belcher. 
V  S    House   Of   KepresentaCives. 
Wash-trigton    D  C 

Dear  Pace  Word  has  reached  me  of  the 
paaslng  of  Judge   Rc«s   Rlzley   in   Oklahoma 

I  .tm  saddened  by  this  word  because  I 
count  myself  among  the  great  number  who 
knew  him  well  enough  to  treasure  his  per- 
sonal  friendship 


bill 
102ibi   1 

■i  S  355  limit,  general  proxies  but  permits 
proxy  voting  unless  committees  decide  other- 
wise, the  Rumsfeld  bill  fjatlv  prohibits 
proxy  voting  In  committees    <  Sec    I02idi   i 

3  In  3  356.  the  proposed  1-dav  rule  may 
be  waived  by  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader  under  certain  conditions,  the  Rums- 
feld bin  deletes  such  waiver  power  S  355 
forbids  a  floor  vote  on  any  measure  until  3 
days  after  a  repjrt  becom«»  available,  the 
Rumsfeld  bill  forbids  con«.ideratlon  of  a 
measure  before  those  3  days  Finally,  the 
Rumsfeld  bill  exempts  from  the  proposed 
3-day  rule  privileged  reporu  under  Rule  XI 
clause  21  mew  clause  22 1  and  legislative 
veto   pr'xjedures     iSec     102(e)     'if)    ■) 

4  The  Rumsfeld  bill  rest;>res  the  Senate- 
deleted  provision  for  annual  printing  of 
eich  sundlng  committees  rules  And  It  adds 
a  provision  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee but  never  embodied  in  the  bill  to 
the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of  subcom- 
mittees shall  conform  to  the  rules  of  their 
parent  full  committee    i  Sec    102ie)    "(h)  ■) 

5  The  Rumsfeld  bill  revise*  the  provision 
„  ^  ,  permltung  the  broadcasting  of  hearings  by 
R^  had  already  served  in  Congress  before      declaring   m.«t    Importantly    that    ,n    hear- 

I   became  a   Member   in    1961    Our  acquaint-      ings  may   be  broadcast  only  .is  a  public  serv- 
ance   D«giui   In   that  period  when   he  was   an      ice    without    commercial    ^sponsorship     ,2)    a 


6  The  Rumsfeld  bill  forbids  House  ccm- 
mltteeB  to  hold  hearings  while  the  House  ;.s 
reading?  a  bill  for  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule    (Sec    104  i 

7  S  355  permits  separate  explanatory  re- 
ports by  each  House  on  the  results  of  a 
conference;  the  Rumsfeld  bill  calls  for  » 
single  Jointly  prepared  report  S  355  provide? 
equal  lime  m  debate  on  a  conference  refx.n 
for  those  who  favor  and  thoee  who  oppose 
the  Rumsfeld  bill  requires  the  time  to  be 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minontv 
parties    (Sec    106) 

8  The  Rumsfeld  bill  deletes  all  sections 
dealing  with  the  Jurisdictions  of  Senate  ..nd 
House  committees,  auid  committee  ast.;u:i- 
ment  procedures  in  the  Senate  (Sees  121- 
131  I 

TITLE    II 

1  The  Rumsfeld  bill  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  cooperate  rather  than  iict 
Jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaf.ur\ 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Biideet 
In  developing  data  processing  systems  1(  r 
fiscal  data  and  a  budget  standard  classifica- 
tion system    (Sees,  202-204  ) 

2  The  Rumsfeld  bill  applies  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  the  same  rules  of 
procedure  re  open  hearings,  broadcasting  of 
hearings,  proxy  voting,  and  publication  of 
votes   as    are    contained    In    Title   I. 

TITLE    in 

1  The  Rumsfeld  bill  deletes  obsolete  pro- 
visions I  a)  legislative  assistants  for  Sena- 
tors; ibi  travel  allowances  for  Members;  (c) 
provision  for  a  congressional  telephone  sys- 
tem; (d)  revision  of  Senate  telephone  and 
telegram  allowances;  lei  conversion  to  gross 
salary  system  for  Senate  employees;  (f)  Sen- 
ate public  address  system. 

TITLE    IV 

1  The  Rumsfeld  bill  Increases  the  size  nf 
the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional 0[)eratlons  from  10  to  12,  the  addi- 
tional two  members  to  come  from  the  minur- 
ity  party  1  one  In  each  House)  so  as  to  makt; 
the  Joint  Committee  bipartisan     iSec    401  1 

2  The  Rumsfeld  bill  requires  that  the  Mce 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not 
be  of  the  same  party  as  the  chairman  iSec 
401  I 

3  The  Rumsfeld  bill  adds  to  the  Joint 
Committees  duties  the  responsibility  :or 
studies  on  eight  specific  subjects  10  be  com- 
pleted from  within  one  to  three  years  Tliese 
include  ili  contempt  procedure.  i2)  Capi- 
tol facilities  tor  the  public.  (3i  the  Congres- 
sional role  In  situations  m  which  U  S  armed 
forces  are  sent  to  combat  abroad  without  .1 
declaration  of  war.  i4i  the  Jurisdictions  and 
staff  resources  of  committees  i5)  lobbyini; 
with  appropriated  funds.  16)  resources  n; 
individual  .Members  to  perform  their  leglsla- 
tue  and  representative  functions.  (7)  ad- 
vantages of  incumbent  Members,  and  18) 
contested  elections  pnx^cdures    iSec   402  1 

4  The  Rumsfeld  bill  like  S  355.  removes 
postmasters  from  congressional  patronage, 
but  It  also  permits  Members  to  answer  re- 
quests for  work  aptitude  evaluations  ana  se- 
curity clearance  Information  provided  such 
Information  and  evaluations  relate  to  periods 
when  the  applicant  was  In  the  employ  of  the 
Member    1  Sec   401   p 

5  The  Rumsfeld  bill  removes  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  process  of  appolntmeiu  to 
service  academies    iSecs    451  455  ) 

6  The  Rumsfeld  bill  provides  a  method 
whereby  Members  may  hire  temporary  staff 
to  replace  an  employee  suffering  from  an  ex- 
tended Illness  without  Jeopardizing  the  pay 
of  the  sick  employee    iSec  481  1 


H  R     8289— A    BILL    TO    AMEND   THE 
ATOMIC    ENERGY    ACT   OP    1954 

•  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5,  1969,  Representative  Melvin 
Price  and  I  introduced  H.R.  8289,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
The  bill  is  substantially  similar  to  pro- 
posed legislation— H.R.  18667 — which  we 
introduced  in  the  House  last  session  and 
a  companion  measure — 8.  3851 — which 
Senators  Anderson  and  Aiken  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  at  about  the 
same  time.  Among  other  things,  the  leg- 
islation would  require  the  AEC  to  review 
applications  for  nuclear  powerplant 
licenses  to  determine  whether  the  issu- 
ance of  any  such  license  would  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  a  situation  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws.  Due  to 
the  delay  of  the  various  interested  exec- 
utive agencies  in  submitting  their  com- 
ments on  this  legislation,  no  final  action 
was  taken  on  the  measure  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress.      ^ 

One  change  of  some  significance  from 
H.R.  18667  has  been  made  in  H.R.  8289, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  why  it  was 
made.  H  R.  18667  contained  a  section  8 
which  would  have  amended  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  add  a  new  section  entitled 
■  Control  of  Thermal  Effects."  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  have  been  to 
confer  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authority  to  regulate  the  thermal 
effects  of  heated  liquid  effluents  dis- 
charged from  licensed  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  AEC  presently  does  not  have 
this  authority,  as  was  confirmed  last 
month  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit. 

I  believe  the  AECs  foremost  concern 
is.  and  should  continue  to  be,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  nuclear  power  industry  from 
the  standpoint  of  radiological  health 
and  safety.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price), 
shares  that  view. 

However,  we  believe  the  AEC  should 
also  review  each  license  application 
from  the  standpoint  of  antitrust  con- 
siderations. We  further  believe  the  Com- 
mission has  a  responsibility  to  help  as- 
sure that  nuclear  power  plants  licensed 
by  the  AEC  will  not  reduce  the  quality 
of  adjoining  waterways  below  applicable 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  by 
the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  imder  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  proposed  in  the  legislation 
introduced  last  session  to  enlarge  the 
AECs  legislative  authority  in  this 
regard. 

The  provision  relative  to  controlling 
thermal  effects  has  been  deleted  from 
H  R.  8289.  Himinatlng  this  section  from 
the  bill  in  no  way  signifies  a  belief  on 
our  part  that  AEC  should  not  concern 
Itself  with  this  matter.  Rather,  such  ac- 
tion is  merely  an  expression  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  approach  to  preventing 
thermal  pollution  reflected  In  a  bill — 
S.  7 — recently  introduced  by  Senator 
MusKiE  is  to  be  preferred  over  a  number 
of  other  legislative  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced  In  this  regard  and  are 
now  pending  before  various  interested 
committees.  Senator  Muskie's  bill  would 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  be  applicable  to  all  Fed- 


eral departments  and  agencies.  Of 
course,  if  8.  7  or  a  bill  substantially  like 
it  fails  of  passage  then  we  would  wish  to 
reconsider  our  own  proposal  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  why 
we  are  deferring  to  Senator  Muskie's 
proposed  legislation  is  set  forth  in  a  let- 
ter which  I  recently  sent  him.  I  include 
the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
be  followed  by  the  text  of  H.R.  8289: 

CONGRXSS    OF    THE    tjNITED     STATES. 

JoiKT     Committee    on     Atomic 
Energy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Chairm.an,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed:  As  you  know.  Representative  Mel- 
vin Price  and  I  in  the  House  and  Senators  An- 
derson and  Aiken  in  the  Senate  introduced 
legislation  (H.R.  18667.  S.  3851)  during  the 
last  session  which,  among  other  things,  would 
have  given  the  AEC  regulatory  authority  over 
the  responsibility  for  controlling  the  thermal 
effects  of  heated  liquid  effluents  discharged 
from  licensed  nuclear  power  plants.  Due  to 
the  delay  of  the  various  interested  executive 
agencies  In  providing  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  with  their  comments  on 
these  bills,  no  final  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee  on  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress.  However,  I  fully  expected  to 
reintroduce  substantially  similar  legislation 
In  the  near  future  and  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  action  thereon  will  be  taken  by  the 
committee  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

My  purpose  In  writing  Is  to  Inform  you  that 
I  propose  to  delete  from  my  bill  the  section 
(Section  8  of  H.R  18667)  on  'Control  of 
Thermal  Effects."  I  do  so  not  because  of  any 
feeling  that  the  prevention  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion Is  of  no  concern  to  the  AEC;  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  It  is.  and  know  my  view  Is  shared 
by  others  on  the  Joint  Committee.  Rather,  I 
do  so  in  deference  to  Section  3  ("Cooperation 
by  all  Federal  Agencies  in  the  Control  of 
Pollution")  of  your  own  bill.  S.  7.  which  I 
have  examined  quite  closely  and  find  much 
to  be  preferred  over  the  various  alternate 
approaches  reflected  In  proposed  legislation 
presently  pending  before  various  interested 
committees.  There  seems  little  reason  for 
the  Joint  Committee  to  devote  time  to  a 
measure  addressed  solely  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  If  a  more  comprehensive 
b'll.  applicable  to  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Is  to  be  enacted  Moreover, 
as  presently  drawn  S.  7  more  nearly  comports 
with  the  congressional  policy  expressed  In 
the  various  air  and  water  pollution  control 
measures  enacted  in  recent  years,  namely 
that  it  is  the  states  which  should  have  the 
primary  role  in  preventing  and  controlling 
pollution.  Finally,  as  presently  drafted  S,  7 
should  avoid  the  bureaucratic  infighting 
which  characterized  earlier  legislative  pro- 
posals— including  my  own — over  which  Fed- 
eral agency  should  have  the  final  word 
Insofar  as  the  issue  of  thermal  effects  is 
concerned.  I  would  hope  that  your  committee 
could  give  considpratlon  to  the  suggested 
technical  changes  set  forth  below,  and  that 
the  bill  can  be  reported  to  the  House  without 
damaging  amendments. 

One  other  matter  deserves  comment  As  you 
know,  the  potential  problem  of  thermal  ef- 
fects is  not  peculiar  to  nuclear  power  plants: 
It  is  a  problem  which  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other Is  shared  by  all  thermal  electrical  gen- 
erating facilities  no  matter  what  their  fuel 
source — coal,  oil.  gas  or  uranium  However, 
not  all  such  facilities  are  subject  to  Federal 
licensing  or  other  form  of  regulatory  ap- 
proval. I  understand  that  In  some  cases  cer- 
tain of  these  facilities  might  be  required  to 
obtain  Corps  of  Engineers'  approval  and 
would  thereby  become  subject  to  S  7's  re- 
quirements,   but    I    am    not    at    all    certain 


whether  this  would  bring  within  the  bill's 
purview  most  or  even  many  such  facilities. 
Thus  a  significant  fraction  of  all  new  electri- 
cal generating  capacity  to  be  added  in  future 
years  generally  will  be  immune  from  your 
preventive  measure  since  it  Is  addressed  only 
to  faciiitiefi  for  which  a  Federal  license  or 
permit  Is  required.  Quite  apart  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly large  loophole  in  pollution  preven- 
tion which  this  exemption  will  permit.  I  be- 
lieve that  singling  out  particular  energy 
sources  In  this  way  for  special  treatment 
could  lead  to  choices  between  various  energy 
fuels  based  on  considerations  extraneous  to 
those  normally  considered  In  deciding  the 
type  of  electrical  plant  to  be  built,  namely, 
economic  and  other  inherent  advantages. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  your  subcommit- 
tee to  give  consideration  to  legislation  requir- 
ing that  an  electrical  utility,  prior  to  the 
start  of  construction  of  any  facility  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  p>ower  that  la)  will 
discharge  heated  liquid  effluents  into  any 
waters  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction  or  nf- 
fectlng  waters  subject  to  such  Jurisdiction 
and  lb)  is  not  otherwise  required  to  obtain  a 
Federal  license  or  permit,  to  submit  to  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  dor  example,  tlje 
Federal  Power  Commission )  certification 
from  appropriate  State  or  regional  water  pol- 
lution control  authorities  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards  I  believe  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  along  these  lines  would  be  non- 
discriminatory as  between  competing  fuel 
sources,  and  would  maintain  the  delicate 
Federal-State  balance  presently  reflected  in 
that  Act. 

There  are  some  technical  considerations 
relative  to  S.  7  which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.  These  are  set  forth  in  the 
attachment,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
them  serious  consideration  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  these  technical  comments, 
or  if  I  or  the  Joint  Committee  staff  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  consideration 
of  these  matters,  please  call  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CHET   HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman 

Technical  Comments  on  S.  7 
1  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  nuclear  power 
reactors  are  licensed  In  two  stages  first,  a 
construction  permit  must  be  obtained  Ircm 
the  AEC  to  build  the  facility,  and  then  an 
opyeratlng  license  must  be  obtained  to  op- 
erate the  finished  facility.  Proposed  new  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  PolUition 
Control  Act  to  be  added  by  S  7  would  ap- 
pear to  require  an  applicant  for  an  AEC 
license  to  submit  tlie  requisite  certification 
at  both  .'Stages  in  the  licensing  process  To 
avoid  duplication  and  unnecessary  del:\ys  the 
proposed  section  ought  to  be  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  satisfaction  of  the  sec- 
tion's requirements  at  the  construction  per- 
mit stage  would  suffice  unless  subsequent 
thereto  the  applicant  proposes  a  material 
change  in  the  facility. 

2.  As  noted  above.  S  7  as  presently  drawn 
would  appear  to  apply  to  applications  for 
AEC  operating  licenses  as  well  as  to  appli- 
cations for  construction  permits  With  re- 
spect to  facilities  now  under  construction 
and  yet  to  be  granted  operraing  licenses.  It 
wo'ald  appear  quite  impractical  to  require 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  facility  at  this 
late  stage  if  such  were  deemed  necessary  by 
the  appropriate  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agf'ncy  to  enable  it  to  make  the  determi- 
nation. ;.nd  to  issue  the  certification,  re- 
quired by  S  7  Therefore,  if  S  7  is  not  re- 
vised as  suggested  In  1 1 )  above,  provision 
should  be  made  for  exempting  from  the  bill's 
coverage  those  facilities  tor  whic!';  construc- 
tion permits  have  been  issued  .tt  the  time 
of  S.  7's  enactniPnt. 

3.  Proposed  Section  14(b)  would  appear  to 
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require  lh»  kutomatlc  auafwiulon  of  any  »X- 
ract«d  llcerLM  or  permit  if  a  court  of  com- 
petent junadlctlon  find*  that  »uch  licensee  or 
permittee  U  not  tn  coaipll&nce  wttb  appli- 
cable water  quality  standarcU  In  view  of  the 
poaalble  adverse  effect  upon  the  reliability 
of  A  region's  electric  power  supply  which 
the  forced  shutdown  of  a  lar^e  generating 
fiicllUy  could  have.  It  would  seem  consider- 
ably more  advuable  to  accord  the  court  dis- 
cretionary power  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  acuvuy  pending  neceaaary  modlflcatlon 
of  the  facility  or  Its  <tppurteaancea.  if  that 
l*  feaalble,  or  of  the  operating  practices  fol- 
lowed there. 

4  Propoeed  new  SecUon  14(bi  would  re- 
quire certlflcallon  from  an  appropriate  State 
or  Interstate  water  pollution  control  agency 
that  the  propoeed  activity  will  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  shall  Injure"  compliance 
with  applicable  water  quality  standards  This 
seema  an  unneceaaaniy  exacting  standard  to 
impose  on  the  agencies  involved.  Amounting 
virtually  to  an  absolute  guarantee  by  them 
that  under  no  conceivable  circumstance* 
could  the  facility's  discharges  violate  any  of 
the  applicable  water  quality  standards  Pew 
If  *ny  of  the  many  other  reguU:ory  statutes 
now  in  effect  require  this  high  a  degree  of 
certainty  on  the  part  of  the  reguiat-jry  au- 
thorities, and  there  appears  little  reason  to 
tmpos«  a  different  and  higher  standard  in 
Ihe  a^ld  of  water  pollution  Certincatlon  by 
the  State  or  interstate  agency  -.hat  '.here  is 
reasonable  assurance'  that  the  activity  will 
be  conducted  m  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards  would  appear  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  testa  laid  down  in 
other  leglaUUve  grants  of  regulatory  au- 
thority 

5    The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  vesu  In 
the    AEC    responalblluy    and    authority    .'or 
regulating  the  possession,  use.  etc  .  of  source, 
byproduct     and     specla;     nuclear     mdteria;,s 
Pursuant  to  this  authority  -he  AEC  h.-is  es- 
tablished comprehensive  standards  and  con- 
trols over  the  radiological  heaUh  and  safety 
aspects  of   these  materials    A  potential  con- 
flict   with    this   authority    ,ind    responsibility 
would  appear  to  exist  under  S    7  :n  the  fact 
that  If  a  State  were  to  adopt  standards   for 
the  control  of  radiation  from  the.se  sources  au 
part  of  the  SUce's  water  quality   standards, 
a  State  or  interstate  water  pollution  control 
authority   might    withhold    the    ceruflcatlon 
required  under  S    7  because  the  activity  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  by  the  applicant  for 
an  AEC  license,  althoujfh   in  complete  com- 
p. lance    with    AEC    standards    and    controls, 
m^ght  not  be  In  compliance  with   the  water 
quality  standards  promulgated  by  the  State 
concerned     Therefore     at    a    mlrilmum    the 
Committee    report    on    this    legislation     and 
preferably  the  Dili  itself    should   make  clear 
that    the   certification    prucess    contemplated 
by  3    7  ;n  no  way  comprehends  radiological 
health  and  safety  standards 

H  R  H289 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  o( 
1954  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
8f  It  i^nacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Reprcifntatives  of  the  United  State-i  of 
Ame'^ica  m  Congreis  a-isemt>led  That  para- 
ifraph  !4i  of  subsection  Jlai  of  the  Atijmlc 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  .la  amended  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

4  utilization  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
nil  atomic  energy  and  radioactive  material 
and  procewes  enuuled  in  the  utilization  or 
pnxtuctlon  of  atomic  energy  jr  such  mate- 
rial for  ill  other  purpoees.  including  iX>m- 
merclal  or  Industrial  'jses.  the  generation  of 
uaable  energy,  and  the  demonstration  of  ad- 
vances Ln  the  commercial  or  Industrial  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy,  and" 

Sec  2  Section  laa  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

Sec  1.J2  Determinatiom  or  Substantial 
KESEAaLH  Acnvn-ws  -Any  license  for  a  utl- 
llzauon  facility  to  produce  electric  energy  for 


ulumate  sale  to  the  public  or  for  a  produc- 
Uon  facility  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  unless  the  llcenae  applicant  dem- 
onstrates, and  the  Commission  determines  in 
wrlUng.  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
facility  la  the  performance  of  substantial 
research  and  development  activities  for  the 
demonatraUon  of  slgnincanl  advances  in  the 
commercial  or  industrial  application  of  atom- 
ic energy  In  which  case  such  license  shall 
be  issued  pursuant  u>  section   104   ' 

Sf  .1  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
103ia.  of  the  Auimlc  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended    Ih  amended  to  read  as  follows 

The  C.)mmlaelon  Is  authorized  to  Issue  11- 
L-enses  to  persons  applying  therefor  to  trans- 
fer or  receive  In  Interstate  commerce,  manu- 
facture prtKluce.  transfer,  acquire,  possess, 
use  import,  or  export  under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  for  c.joperallon  arranged  pursu- 
ant to  section  123  utilization  or  production 
facllltlee   ' 

SEt  4  SubsecUon  I04(bi  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

'  bi  Subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the 
f  >mmls«lon  a*  authorized  In  secUon  102. 
the  Commission  may  Issue  to  any  person  ap- 
pl>nng  therefor  a  license  for  a  utUlzaUon  fa- 
cility to  produce  electric  energy  for  ultimate 
sale  to  the  public  of  a  production  facility 
the  principal  purp<we  .if  which  is  the  per- 
formance of  subaumtlal  research  and  devel- 
opment .ictlviurs  for  the  demonstraUon  of 
slgnlhrani  advances  in  the  commercial  or 
industrial  application  of  alonUc  energy  In 
issuing  :ic«n.se8  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  impose  the  minimum 
amount  of  suc^  regulations  and  terms  of 
Ucense  as  will  permit  the  Commission  to  ful- 
fill ita  obllgatloiLs  under  this  Act  to  promote 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  pro. 
tect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public   ' 

Sec  5  Subsection  lOSici  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

'  I  c  I    The   CHimmlsslon.  promptly   after   re- 
ceiving  any   application    for   a   license   under 
section    103     shall    transmit    a    copy    thereof 
to  the  Attorney  General  who.  In  the  case  of 
an   application   to  construct  a   utilization  or 
production  raclllty  shall.  ..r  in  the  case  of  an 
application    to   oi)erate   such    a   facility    may 
within  a  reasonable  lime.   In  no  event   to  ex- 
ceed   180   days   alter   receiving   a   copy    of   the 
application    advise  the  Commission  whether, 
insular  as  lie  can  determine,  the  issuance  of 
such    license  or    the   activities    tor   which    the 
:uen.s«-    is    sought    would    tend    to    create    or 
maintain   a   situation   inconsistent    with    the 
antitrust    laws,     and    such    .idvlce    shall    be 
published  m  the  Federal  Register   The  Com- 
mission  shall   give  due  consideration   to   the 
advice    received    from    the   Attorney    General 
and    where  the  Comml-sslon  finds  that  activi- 
ties under  any  license  would   tend   to  create 
a   situation    Inconsistent    with    the   antltrtist 
laws,    la    authorized    and    directed    to    refuse 
to  Issue  such   llcen.se  .jr  esUbllsh  such  con- 
ditions  to  prevent  such   result   as   the   Com- 
mission may  determine  necessary  and  appro- 
priate     UiMin    the    request    of    the    .Attorney 
General,    the    Commission    shall    furni.sh    or 
cause  to  be  furnished  such  information    in- 
cluding    but    not    limited    to     contracts    be- 
tween the  applicant  and  other  parties  relat- 
ing   to    activities    for    which    the    license    :s 
sought,   as  the  Attorney  General   determines 
to  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  give  the  advice  called  for  by  this  subsec- 
tion    Where    the    advice    furnished    by    the 
Atu.rney  General  states  in  substance  that  he 
does   not    favor   issuance   of   such    license   or 
requests  the  Commission   to  lmp<jse   thereon 
•  ondltlons  requiring  .such  applicant   to  alter 
■r  enter  Into  any  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with   .,ther  parties  relating  to  activi- 
ties  for  which  the  license  Is  sought    the  At- 
torney General  or  his  designee  shrfB   partic- 
ipate a.s  ii  party  In  any  proceedings  that  may 
thereafter  be  held  on  such   license  applica- 
tion   The  Commission,   with   the  approval  of 


the  Attorney  Oener»l.  m»y  except  from  the 
requlremenu  of  thU  subaecUon  such  classes 
or  type*  of  license*  m  the  Commission  mav 
determine  would  not  algnlflcanUy  affect  the 
applicants  acUvlUe*  under  the  antitrust 
laws  as  specified  in  subsection  105(a) ." 

3«c  8  Subsection  161  (n)  of  the  Aton.r 
Energy  Act  of  l»M.  as  amended,  U  amenu^d 
by  striking  out  the  words  "finding  of  prac- 
Ucai  value"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  t!,e 
words  "determination  of  substantial  research 
actlvlUes  ■ 


COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Galifianakisi  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  HoLiriELD)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  91st  Congress  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    Government    Procurement.    Jolnln,- 
with  me  were  Representatives  Blatnik 
Reuss,  Rosenthal.  Ehlenborn.  Edwarl.s 
of  Alabama,   and  Horton.   In  the  90th 
Congress  these  Members  joined  me  m 
sponsoring   H.R.   12510.   the  predecessor 
bill  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on   Government   Operations.   Originally 
I  Introduced  the  bUl  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress  as  H.R.  157 
and  Identical  bills  were  Introduced  sepa 
ratcly  by  several  Members.  When  HR 
12510  was  Introduced  as  a  clean  bill  and 
reported   by  the  committee,  the  above- 
named  Members  joined  with  me  In  put- 
ting their  names  to  It.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on   Government    Procurement   Is   num- 
bered H  R  474. 

The  Members  will  note  from  the  spon- 
sorship of  H.R.  474  that  It  is  bipartisan 
The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  nonpartisan 
Briefly  we  propose  a  temporary  Comml.';- 
sion  to  study  the  whole  field  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  greater  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness.  The  potential 
for  .savinKs  is  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  the  Government  now  spends  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  billion  a  .vear  for 
the  procurement  of  Koods,  ser\ices,  and 
facilities.  The  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  15  members,  including  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  four 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  SIX  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive sen-ing  as  an  additional  ex  offlclo 
member  of  the  Commission. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  the 
Comnussion  would  study  and  investi- 
gate, first,  the  present  statutes  affectinn; 
Government  procurement;  second,  pro- 
curement policies,  rules,  regulations 
procedures,  and  practices  followed  by  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies;  and. 
third,  the  procurement  organizations 
which  can  most  effectively  accomplish 
the  declared  congressional  policy  for  Im- 
proved procurement  set  forth  In  section 
1  of  the  bill.  In  an  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Conference  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  on  March  2,  1967.  I  summed 
up  the  objectives  of  the  bill  In  this  way. 

We  want  to  Improve  Government  procure- 
ment and  contracting  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. We  are  interested  In  economy  and  ef- 
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flclency.  We  want  Government  to  get  its 
money's  worth  and  contractors  to  be  treated 
fairly.  We  want  to  examine  the  accretion  of 
laws,  Iron  out  Inconsistencies,  close  gape  In 
coverage,  throw  out  what  Is  obsolete,  and 
recognize  what  Is  new  and  necessary.  We 
want  to  reconcile  the  regulations  within  and 
among  agencies  which  may  have  needless 
(lifTerences  In  phrasing  or  intent,  to  dissemi- 
nate useful  Information  more  widely,  to 
make  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  some 
iigencles  available  to  all. 

When  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  In  April  1967 
on  H.R.  157.  the  original  version  of  this 
bill,  favorable  testimony  was  received  by 
the  Greneral  Accounting  OCQce,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  representatives  of  the 
Government's  major  procuring  agencies, 
and  professional  and  business  spokes- 
men. As  the  committee  stated  In  House 
Report  No.  890  of  the  90th  Congress,  first 
.-.ession.  at  page  7: 

It  IS  clear  to  the  committee  that  not  only 
Members  of  Congress  receiving  complaints 
:rom  their  buslnesE  constituents,  but  those 
Mho  do  business  for  the  Government,  those 
who  do  business  with  the  Government,  and 
!hose  In  the  legal  and  engineering  profes- 
sions who  do  business  on  both  sides,  all  have 
an  interest  In  this  legislation.  And  certainly 
•lie  taxpayers,  who  ultimately  must  foot  the 
),;l:s  for  these  massive  yearly  procurements, 
-.viii  be  Interested  in  the  Commission's  rec- 

•nmendatlons  for  economy,  efficiency,  and 
::;. proved  management  In  Government  pro- 

irement  and  contracting. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
endorsed  the  bill,  I  may  note,  before  he 
knew  that  the  committee  would  accept 
an  amendment  making  him  an  ex  ofiBcio 
.member  of  the  proposed  Commission. 
The  Comptroller  General  not  only  en- 
dorsed the  bill,  but  outlined  to  the  com- 
mittee 15  subject  areas  in  Grovemment 
procurement  which  he  considered  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  study  by  the 
Commission. 

.-Mthough  H.R.  12510  was  reported  fa- 
\orably  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  was  not  granted  a 
rule  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
therefore  never  got  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  situation  in  the 
91.vt  Congress.  Before  we  report  the  bill 
ai.;am,  however,  we  plan  to  hold  exten- 
.M\p  hearings  on  this  bill  during  the 
present  session,  commencing  later  this 
month.  The  hearings  will  serve  to  reaf- 
firm support  for  the  bill  in  the  Govern- 
ment, professional,  and  business  sectors, 
give  an  up-to-date  reading  on  the  major 
procurement  problems,  and  lay  a  solid 
fact  base  for  committee  and  floor  con- 
sideration. The  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, under  my  direction,  will  con- 
duct the  hearings. 

We  will  hold  7  days  of  hearings  in 
March— March  18.  19,  20.  24.  25,  26,  and 
27  Then,  after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
hearings  will  resume  in  mld-Aprll. 
Litter  hearings  will  be  announced  when 
scheduled. 

That  we  have  many  procurement  prob- 
lems, the  Members  can  plainly  see.  Com- 
rt-ittees  have  been  Ew^tive  In  exploring 
M  veral  facets  of  Government  procure- 
.•:.t  nt  and  in  developing  remediad  legis- 
lation. Indeed  the  90th  Congress  has  been 
ver>'  active  in  procurement  investiga- 
tions. However,  If  Members  have  the  time 


to  reed  llie  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
several  committees  they  will  note  that 
many  Important  procurement  areas  are 
bypassed,  others  are  overemphasized 
for  their  publicity  value,  and  in-depth 
studies  generally  are  lacking.  The  end 
results  of  these  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions in  some  oases  are  bits  and  pieces 
of  legislation,  hastily  contrived  in  reac- 
tion to  an  immediate  problem,  and  in- 
serted into  a  yearly  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bill  or  some  other  legislative 
measure.  There  is  no  assessment  of  their 
significance  or  effect  in  the  whole  con- 
text of  procurement  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  bits  and 
pieces  of  legislation  affecting  Govern- 
ment procurement  and  contracting  have 
been  handled  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  in  extending  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act;  by  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  in  ex- 
tending the  Defense  Production  Act;  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  in  the 
yearly  authorization  bills;  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  yearly  appropriation  bills. 
Committees  without  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion which  have  been  actively  investi- 
gating selected  areas  of  Government  pro- 
curement are  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Small  Business  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment. The  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  which  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  and  across-the-board  jurisdiction  for 
determining  the  economy  and  efliclency 
of  Government  activities,  also  have  ex- 
amined into  the  Government  procure- 
ment. All  of  these  committees  are  doing 
good  work  and  in  no  sense  would  I  want 
to  discourage  them.  However,  none  of 
these  committees  has  the  time,  the  staff, 
the  resources,  or  the  jiu-isdictlon  for  the 
sustained,  comprehensive  review  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contemplated  in 
H.R. 474. 

Rightfully  viewed,  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  an  expert  commis- 
sion would  give  context  and  perspective 
to  the  work  of  the  several  congressional 
committees  and  help  them  in  carrying 
out  their  legislative  and  investigative  re- 
sponsibilities. As  one  who  served  on  the 
second  Hoover  Commission,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  commission  form  as  an  instnunent 
for  study  and  investigation  of  important 
public  problems.  Sometimes  a  commis- 
sion serves  merely  for  window  dressing 
or  to  endorse  a  preconceived  plan  or  pro- 
gram In  the  Government.  Sometimes  a 
commission  is  a  device  for  postponing 
needed  action.  We  all  know  that  prob- 
lems can  be  studied  to  death.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  would  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  study,  evaluate, 
and  recommend.  In  a  completely  objec- 
tive and  nonpartisan  fashion,  ways  and 
means  to  improve  the  public  business  in 
procuring  needed  goods,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities. It  would  endorse  no  preconceived 
plan  or  program,  and  certainly  it  would 
not  postpone  needed  action,  because  it  is 
obvious  thpt  the  committees  of  Congress 


are  continually  at  work.  What  we  need 
is  more  depth  of  study,  broader  perspec- 
tive, systematic  inquiry  in  Government 
procurement  areas,  including  those  which 
have  been  neglected  as  well  as  those 
which  have  received  much  attention 
without  satisfactory  solution. 

Many  commissions  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  recent  years,  and 
others  have  been  appointed  independ- 
ently by  the  President.  None  could  do  a 
more  worthwhile  job  than  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement.  It  would 
bring  balance  and  breadth  of  imder- 
standing  and  reasoned  judgment  to  solv- 
ing a  wide  range  of  problems  in  Govern- 
ment procurement,  which  accoimts  for  so 
large  a  segment  of  the  yearly  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks a  recent  letter  by  the  Comptroller 
General  endorsing  H.R.  474.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  follows: 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  DC,  February  26,  1969. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson, 

Cliairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
mgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  15.  1969.  requesting 
our  comments  on  H.R.  474,  91st  Congress, 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement. 

Section  4 (a I  of  the  bill  would  empower 
the  Commission  to  study  and  Investigate  the 
present  statutes  affecting  Government  pro- 
curement; the  procurement  policies,  rules, 
regulations,  procedures,  and  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  departments,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  offices.  Independent 
establishments,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  the  organizations  by  which  pro- 
curement is  accomplished  to  determine  to 
what  extent  these  facilitate  the  policy  as  set 
forth  in  section  1  of  the  bill  to  promote  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  pro- 
curement of  goods,  services,  and  facilities 
by  and  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  General  Accounting  OfHce  is  vitally 
concerned  and  active  in  promoting  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Government  procurement. 
A  substantial  portion  of  our  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  procurement  and  contract  audits 
and  the  rendering  of  legal  decisions  on  pro- 
curement matters  Our  work  In  these  areas 
lends  support  to  the  need  for  an  inquiry  to 
develop  the  means  to  achieve  the  specific  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  section  1.(1)  to  l.(l2i 
of  the  bill.  In  our  report  to  you  dated  March 
16,  1967,  on  the  similar  legislation  proposing 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
F*rocurement  we  Included  an  appendix  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  problem  areas  recom- 
mended for  consideration  by  the  Commission 
A  copy  of  this  appendix  is  enclosed.  In  our 
testimony  before  your  Committee  we  expect 
to  cover  additional  areas  of  inquiry  which 
are  now  being  developed. 

The  evolution  of  Federal  procurement  law 
can  best  be  described  as  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  piecemeal  legislation  designed  to 
solve  or  alleviate  specific  and,  in  some  In- 
stances, relatively  narrow  problems  .as  they 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  Whl'.e  it  is 
true  that  two  basic  and  fairly  broad  procure- 
ment statutes  were  enacted  in  the  late  I940's 
(Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  .and 
Federal  F>roperty  and  .Administrative  Services 
Act,  19491  these  statutes  deal  primarily  with 
procurement  authority  and  procedures  and 
do  not  expressly  encompass  the  various  an- 
cillary   laws    and    Government   policies    .and 
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programs  which  have  an  WpvM  flAJpiocure- 
mpnt  Moreover,  these  two  iHilB  iiHBt«e  are 
under  separate  administration  and  MCh  has 
lis  jwn  implementing  regulations 

Hit  474  would  HJthortze  the  Commlsaioti 
to  make  i  broad  and  searching  inquiry  into 
every  aspect  ot  Government  procure<nent  We 
believe  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  timely 
and  should  result  in  Improved  Ciovernment 
procurement  prrjcedures  which  in  turn 
would  oe  •>!  (freat  benefit  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  •ommunlly  We.  there- 
fore, end jrse  H  R  474  and  recommend  its 
favorable  consideration 

In  the  event  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  give  the 
Commission  our  full  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmcr  B    Staats 

ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 

Appendix 

The  10  Items  set  forth  in  section  I  of  the 
bill  are  broad  and  significant  .ireaa  for  study 
in  Government  procuremen'  Within  the 
framework,  jt  these  10  items  *e  suggest  that 
the  following  specific  subject  would  be 
wort-hy  of  consideration  by  the  Commission 

1  Government  policies  in  regard  to  the 
use  tji  (omiat  advertising  and  negotiation 
procedures  Are  these  policies  being  uni- 
formly iuid  correctly  applied  by  the  procure- 
ment agencies  and  do  they  result  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  ind  ser\lces  at  the  low- 
est reasonable  cost  to  the  Governmenf 

2  Methods  used  by  procurement  ^igencles 
In  formuUUng.  reviewing  and  appro%lng  pro- 
curement regulations 

J  Government  programs  .ind  policies  In 
regard  to  .  1  i  labor  surplus  area  set  asides 
i2i  small  business  act  asides  3i  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  i4i  labor  standards  and  minimum 
wage  provisions,  and  i5i  turnlshlng  Govern- 
ment-owned racllltles  What  effect  do  these 
programs  have  upon  the  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectU'eness  of  procurement? 

4    Sources  of  supplies  and  services 

A.  Government  policy  concerning  p»«x-ure- 
menc  of  supplies  and  services  i  personal  and 
nonpersonal  >  from  Government  .is  ugainst 
private  commercial  sources 

B  PolU'v  with  respect  to  the  use  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  of  Federal  supply 
sources 

3  Consideration  of  ways  and  means  of 
facilitating  the  procedures  surrounding  eon- 
tract  negotiation  with  a  view  towards  mak- 
ing them  less  burdensome  and  more  Umely 

6  Consideration  '>f  ways  bv  which  paper- 
work associated  with  procurement  could  be 
reducetl  and  slmpUtied  In  this  connection 
I  studv  could  be  'indertaken  "o  determine 
whether  bid  end  differ  solicitation  documenti 
could  be  7,impllfled  and  more  clearly  drafted 
in  order  to  give  Government  suppliers  better 
notice  of  any  unusu^  contract  conditions 
and  requirements 

7  Inquire  into  the  need  to  deiine  more 
JuUy  (1)  the  extent  to  which  contractors 
are  permitted  to  use  Government-owned 
tooling  itiid  etjuipment  on  com^merclal  pro- 
duction, and  <2\  the  basis  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  equipment   rental  rates 

8  Should  there  be  an  overall  Government 
policy  as  to  the  extent  the  Government 
should  share  in  contractors  independent 
research  and  development  costs' 

9  Patents  and  proprietary  data 

A.  What  should  be  the  respective  rights  of 
the  Government  and  the  contractor  in  Items 
developed  vinder  Government  contracts  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  development 
c  jsts  have  been  borne  either  directly  or  In- 
directly  by   the   Government^ 

B  Should  the  G<ivernment's  procurement 
of  patented  or  proprietary  roniponents  or 
Items  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis  or 
restricted  to  the  ftrm  to  which  the  Item  Is 
proprietary  or  which  holds  the  patenf 

C.  Inquire  Into  the  procedure  under  which 


the  Government  acquires  rights  to  proprie- 
tary data  and  the  use  by  the  Government  of 
cmtractor  s  proprietary  data  In  procurements 
from  other  sources 

10  Access  to  records 

A  Is  the  legal  authority  for  access  to 
contractors  records  by  Government  repre- 
sentatives adequate  to  discharge  the  duties 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Congress? 

H  Are  the  laws  r.*Ullng  to  access  to  records 
sufficiently  clear  to  Insure  recognition  by 
111  parties  as  to  the  tyjjes  of  records  that 
may  be  examined'' 

11  Public  Law  H7  853  (Truth  In  negotia- 
tions    statute) 

A  Examine  the  experience  under  the  act 
to  determine  whether  such  experience  Indi- 
cates a  need  to  change  the  act  or  Its  Im- 
plementing regulations 

B  Shr>uld  the  statute  be  made  exprissly 
applicable   to   civilian   agencies'' 

C  Is  there  consistency  In  Implementation 
of  the  act  by  procurement  agencies'" 

12  Undertake  a  study  of  minimum  wage 
requirements  as  they  relate  to  Government 
contracting 

13  Undertake  a  study  of  Government  de- 
barment procedures  both  under  statutory 
and  administrative  authority,  to  determine 
whether  these  procedures  are  fair  and  afford 
adequate  safegu.irds  to  contractors  .tgalnst 
iinwarrpnted   debarment 

14  Administrative  settlement  of  claims 
under  the  standard  Disputes  clause 

A  Is  there  a  need  (or  icre.iter  uniformity 
In  procedures  and  decisions  of  contract  ap- 
peal boards^ 

1  If  there  Is  such  .1  need,  would  'he  estr\b- 
Ushment  of  one  or  two  Government  wide  ap- 
peal boards  satisfy  such  need'' 

B  Should  a  procedure  be  established  under 
which  the  Ciovernment  would  have  an  ade- 
quate right  of  review  of  adverse  decisions 
by  contract  appeal  boards  similar  to  that 
presently  enjoyed  by  contractors' 

C  Examine  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
developing  suitable  contract  clauses  to  pro- 
vide an  administrative  remedy  for  all  con- 
tract disputes  and.  thus,  avoid  fractlonallza- 
tlon  of  remedies 

15  Subcontracts 

A  Undertake  a  study  to  determine  whether 
the  no-prlvlty  riile  should  be  relaxed  in  order 
to  afford  subcontractors  direct  acces.s  to  the 
Ciovernment    In    the   presentation   of   cl.ilms 

D  Undertake  a  ,tudy  to  determine  whether 
It  would  be  desirable  or  feasible  for  'he  Gov- 
ernment to  take  an  active  role  In  .insisting 
subcontractors  .ind  protecting  them  from 
ptinslble   atnises   l)>    prime-contractors 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-jentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  i?entleman  irnm  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  a  proponent 
of  this  bill 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  t^entleman  for  yielding' 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H  R  474 
and  also  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  introduced  In  the  90th  Congress.  I 
applaud  tlie  gentleman  .s  efforts  in  the 
90th  Consre.ss  and  his  announcement  to- 
day rif  the  hearings  which  are  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

I  have  the  privilege  of  .servlnL,"  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  that  .subcommit- 
tee. I  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
these  heanngs  are  u'olns  to  be  m-depth 
hearings  with  the  purpose  of  indicating 
to  the  Membership  the  need  for  such  a 
commission  I  believe  we  have  in  many 
Instances  in  this  House  had  doubt  cast 
upon  resolutions  and  proposals  for  es- 
tablishment of  committees  or  commis- 


sions, but  In  this  particular  instanc*",  Mr 
Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  important 
function  we  are  proposing,  namely  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission  on 
on  Procurement. 

PrcKurement  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread problems  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
Defense  budget.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  indicated,  our  hearings 
will  go  in  depth  into  the  problems  of 
procurement,  reaching  across  the  board 
into  all  areas. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  making  an  important  poi.-a 
This  is  an  across-the-board  hearing,  ju.st 
as  the  Commission  itself  would  be  cm- 
powered  to  make  a  procurement  study  on 
a  Government-wide  basis.  It  would  tran- 
scend the  jurisdictional  areas  of  the 
separate  committees  of  the  House.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  review 
certain  problems  of  procurement  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Other  departments  can 
study  the  areas  in  which  they  have  legl^- 
latlve  jurisdiction.  But  this  commission 
would  be  very  much  like  the  first  Hoover 
Commission  It  would  conduct  an 
across-the-board  study,  not  of  all  the 
functions  01  Government,  but  of  the  .spe- 
cific function  of  procurement  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  different  agencies  of  the 
Government.  This  would  include  t.'ie 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  applied 
to  the  procedures  of  bidding  and  to  the 
evaluation  of  bids  and  all  the  other 
methods  of  procurement  which  the  di;- 
ferent  agencies  of  Government  practice 
within  their  ow  n  empires  of  procuremei.t 
Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .ue;:- 
tleman  i.s  emphasizing,  if  lie  will  yie.vi 
further,  the  point  I  was  making,  that 
only  in  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee can  this  type  of  study  be  made,  ;t 
seems  to  me.  So.  therefore.  I  think  It  is 
well  that  we  take  this  time  today  to 
explain  to  the  membership  exactly  what 
we  will  be  doing  in  these  hearings. 

As  the  gentleman  has  explained,  we 
are  going  to  start  hearings  next  week 
We  will  have  seven  hearings  before  the 
Easter  recess,  and  I  understand  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  1  we  will  have  probably  25  to  30 
hearings  before  we  finish. 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  we 
will  be  able  to  lay  a  sound  basis  for  later 
judgment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  the  need  for  this  type  ol 
commission 

It  seems  to  rne  what  has  happened  ;n 
the  field  of  procurement  has  been  that 
these  different  practices  have  grown  up. 
and  without  any  criticism  of  the  execu- 
tive or  the  legislative  bodies,  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  has  come  today  when  the 
American  [Deople  are  demanding  that 
there  be  t  conomy  and  cfiBclency  in  these 
procedures.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  to  point  up  the 
need  for  the  House  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal that  IS  contained  in  H.R.  474. 

I  do  want  again  to  indicate  to  the 
chairman  my  willingness  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  be  cf  a.sslstance  in  these 
heanntjs  I  wish  to  indicate  to  the  House 
that  the  members  of  the  Military  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations    Committee    liave    met    and 
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have  given  the  chairman  a  commitment 
to  be  present  as  often  as  jjcssible  so  that 
we  can  have  a  complete  and  full  hearing, 
m  order  to  justify  the  need  for  the  Com- 
mission as  set  forth  in  H.R.  474. 

It  was  the  committee's  thought  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  hearings  that  we 
.-hould  not  attempt  to  do  what  a  com- 
m.ssion  itself  should  do;  namely,  to  ex- 
amine in  depth  and  detail  all  the  many 
important  problems  in  all  their  rami- 
!;cations.  However,  the  growing  concern 
in  the  Congress,  generated  by  reports  of 
overcharges,  waste  and  mismanagement, 
makes  it  necessary  to  examine  more 
closely  the  dimensions  of  these  problems. 
We  will  hear  from  Government  agencies, 
professional  organizations,  representa- 
tives from  big  and  small  industries,  and 
oth.^rs  who  have  useful  information  to 
co.ivey  or  important  problems  to  bring 
to  eur  attention. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Memtjers  of  Con- 
uress  have  the  same  experience  as  I  do. 
They  receive  many  personal  visits,  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams  and  letters  from 
busienssmen  who  liave  problems  in  doing 
business  with  the  Government.  Many  of 
these  inquiries  and  complaints  come  from 
.■~rnall  businessmen,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  am 
conversant  with  their  needs  and  their 
problems. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
lollow  our  hearings  and  support  H.R.  474, 
winch  will  bring  expert  review  and  bene- 
ficial recommendations  for  better  man- 
.igement  in  the  Government  proceuTe- 
ment  area.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  brought 
up  the  problem,  one  might  say,  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction. 

The  various  committees  of  the  House 
liave  separate  jurisdictions  in  their  par- 
ticular legislative  fields  as  to  procure- 
ment legislation.  Most  of  the  committees 
become  involved  with  legislation  in  one 
way  or  another  in  this  field. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  an  across-the-board  juris- 
diction on  matters  pertaining  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  b(»en  chairman  of  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  for  the  past  15 
\ears.  I  would  not  even  begin  to  try  to 
tell  of  the  many,  many  subjects,  con- 
tracts, complaints  of  Members  and  so 
forth  which  this  subcommittee  has  tried 
to  solve.  To  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers, 
to  the  benefit  of  business,  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  Members  who  had  these  problems, 
we  have  helped  to  solve  many  of  them. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no 
committee  of  the  Congress,  including  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations, 
has  the  resources  or  the  time  of  its  mem- 
bers to  look  into  this  matter  as  it  should 
i>e  looked  into.  I  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion after  years  of  effort  and  hard 
work  trj'ing  to  do  so. 

I  believe  niy  subcommittee,  with  its 
broad  jurisdiction,  could  probably  do  as 

ood  a  job  as  any.  I  am  not  ajwlogizing 
for  the  job  we  have  done.  I  am  frankly 
and  honestly  recognizing  the  fact  that, 
considering  all  our  duties  in  our  other 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


and  to  constituents  from  our  districts 
when  they  visit  us  here  in  Washington, 
we  cannot  possibly  give  the  concentra- 
tion of  time  and  attention  to  this  overall 
problem  of  prcxjurement  which  is  needed. 
Having  served  on  the  second  Hoover 
Commission,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  commission  approach  to  this 
would  be  proper,  with  the  Commission 
adequately  staffed  by  experts  drawn  not 
only  from  business  and  professional 
quarters  but  also  from  the  agencies  of 
Government. 

As  Members  know,  the  bill  does  provide 
for  six  Presidential  appointees,  and  it 
also  provides  for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  is  probably  as  experienced  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States  in  deal- 
ing with  procurement  and  contracting 
problems,  to  act  as  an  ex  cfficio  member 
of  this  15-man  Commission. 

I  believe  this  is  the  way  to  approach 
the  problem.  This  is  where  the  money  is 
being  spent,  in  procurement.  Over  S50 
billion  a  year  is  spent  in  procurement  by 
the  agencies  of  Government.  In  this  field 
efficient  methods  of  procurement,  stand- 
ardization of  bid  procedures  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  elimination  of  duplication 
and  waste  can  be  accomplished. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  having  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
with  the  Commission  given  enough  ex- 
pert staff  to  do  as  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion did,  to  set  up  task  forces  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields  or  different  areas  of  pro- 
curement. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  fields. 
as  I  will  show  when  I  put  into  the  Record 
the  material  on  the  announcement  of  the 
hearings.  I  will  show  the  scope  of  pro- 
curement problems.  It  is  absolutely 
amazing. 

It  is  so  great  that  it  causes  you  to 
pause  and  wonder  if  the  problem  can 
really  be  solved.  However.  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  no  subcommittee  or 
committee  of  the  Congress  can  go  into 
the  tremendous  complications  and  the 
details  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
alone  fill  up  25  to  30  volumes.  Tliat  is 
why  I  am  saying  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  we  have  to  approach  it  by 
this  method  and  not  by  the  methods  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  follow  In  the  past 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  complete  support  of  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  such  a  Com- 
mission. I  want  to  »mphasize.  also,  that 
when  we  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  90th  Congress  some  of  the 
questioning  seemed  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  Commission's  proposed  jurisdic- 
tion, and  it  was  felt  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  members  that  the  job  could  be 
done  by  existing  committees  of  the 
House.  I  recall  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia at  that  point  saying  what  he  said 
here  in  the  well  essentially  today; 
namely,  that  there  is  not  any  committee 
In  the  House  today  that  can  give  the 
time,  assuming  that  it  had  the  broadest 


jurisdiction,  for  an  in-depth  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  procurement  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
Is  one  phase  of  what  we  are  getting  ready 
to  undertake  here. 

The  other  phase,  which  I  think  is  also 
very  important.  Is  that  even  though  we 
are  going  to  have  25  or  30  days  of  hear- 
ings, which  will  involve  many  hours  of 
hearings,  all  we  will  be  able  to  do  is 
scratch  the  surface.  Is  that  not  right, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  in  25  or  30 
days  of  hearings  we  can  cover  the  areas 
which  need  to  be  studied  and  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  studying  those  areas.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  reach  the  so- 
lutions of  the  problems  that  are  in  these 
areas.  We  can  have  some  of  the  problems 
stated  by  the  different  people  who  are  in 
procurement  in  the  different  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  other  experts  in 
this  field,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
more  or  less  outline  a  very  fine  program 
for  study.  Then  I  think  it  will  be  up  to 
the  commission  and  its  task  forces 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  different 
areas  of  procurement  and  to  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  procedures  in  those  areas.  That 
is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  HORTON.  One  further  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  If  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings  we  find  that 
there  is  legislation  needed,  then  it  would 
be  our  procedure  to  recommend  that 
legislation  to  the  appropriate  committee 
which  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter.  I  wanted  to  clarify  that.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  brought  up 
that  problem.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
impose  anything  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  committees  of  Congress.  All 
the  recommendations  would  have  to  go 
to  the  committee  having  jurisdiction.  For 
instance,  if  there  was  a  recommendation 
in  the  handling  of  foodstuffs  or  In  rela- 
tion to  Public  Law  480,  any  recom- 
mendation in  that  field  would  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Any  recom- 
mendation which  would  be  in  the  field 
of  improving  the  defense  procurement 
procedures  would  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Likewise  matters 
dealing  with  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
matters  dealing  with  small  business  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  or  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  In 
other  words,  these  matters  would  go  to 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  and  not 
necessarily  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Tliis  would  be  the 
plan  which  would  take  into  considera- 
tion and  preser\-e  the  legislative  juris- 
diction of  every  committee  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  might  also  point  out. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was  some  appre- 
hension in  the  90th  Congress  that  this 
proposal  had  to  do  only  with  procure- 
ment in  the  area  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  Is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  exclusively;  we  are  talking  about 
procurement  in  the  entire  jurisdiction 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  other  words,  all  pro- 
curement matters  as  they  relate  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr  HOLIKIELD  That  U  true  A  great 
part  of  the  procurement  Is  being  done  In 
the  Department  of  Defeiue.  but  It  ia  not 
by  any  mean^  Inciualve  of  the  procure- 
ment which  Is  being  done  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Qovemment  under  the  laws 
of  the  Congress  that  have  been  passed 
and  which  come  under  other  committees. 
And.  so.  It  Is  necessary  to  study  the 
whole  fleld  In  order  to  come  up  with 
uniform  procedures  and  the  elimination 
of  faulty  procedures 

Now,  I  might  say  that  in  certain  areas 
the  Department  of  Defense  talce.s  the 
lead  in  better  procurement  practice-s  But 
there  are  other  areas  o'  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  could  stand  improve- 
ment There  are  many  areas  m  the  other 
departments  of  Government  which  are 
not  up  to  date  as  much  as  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Mr  HORTON  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished i^entleman  from  California  for 
yielding 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  hi.s  comments 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  and  '.he  gentleman  from  New  York 
;n  this  discourse  about  HR    474 

As  has  been  stated,  this  bill,  or  a  sim- 
ilar bill,  was  introduced  In  the  last  .ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  was  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  was  a  cosponsor 
at  that  ume  and  I  was  sorr>'  that  we 
were  not  able  to  bring  the  bill  out  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  Us  debate 

I  am  certain  that  the  sjentleman  In 
the  well  and  the  i?entleman  from  New 
York  have  *ell  covered  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  que.sttons  of  Juris- 
diction that  are  so  important 

I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
many  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill  that 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  we  will  have  made  the  !et;is- 
lativp  record  that  will  prove  the  neces- 
sity for  the  kind  of  study  which  is  railed 
for  In  H  R  474. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  HR. 
474.  the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  F*rocurement  As  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr  HoLinnLDi 
has  said,  the  .sponsorship  of  the  bill  is 
bipartisan  and  the  objectives  are  non- 
partisan We  are  not  interested  In  at- 
tacking any  individuals  or  undermining 
any  particular  Government  programs 
Our  purpose  is  to  bring  more  economy 
.ind  efficiency  Into  the  biggest  business  in 
the  world— the  S50  billion  annual  busi- 
ness of  the  U  S.  Goverriment  in  procuring 
g'XKis  services,  and  facilities. 

.As  I  participated  m  or  observed  the 
vanous  activities  of  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  I  was  all  the  more  impressed 
with  the  need  for  an  expert  Commi.ssion 
on  Crovernment  Procurement  A  number 
of  committees,  in  discharging  their  legis- 
lative tasks  were  confronted  with  prob- 
lem.s  relevant  to  Government  procure- 
ment and  contracting  They  needed  a 
better  base  of  information  in  this  field 
and  lacking  it.  did  the  best  they  could' 
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The  relation  of  excess  profits  to  procure- 
ment method*,  the  feMlblllty  of  uniform 
aooountlng  for  defense  contractors,  ceil- 
ings on  indirect  costs  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts, price  considerations  in  urgent 
procurements — these  were  .some  of  the 
problems  which  were  considered  by 
separate  committees  and  were  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  action  of  one  kind  or 
another 

All  committees  of  the  Congress  would 
benefit  by  the  work  of  the  Commi.sslon  on 
Government  Procul-ement  The  basic 
procurement  laws  iire  now  two  decades 
old  A  mountain  of  procurement  regula- 
tions has  grown  on  top  of  them  It  is  time 
to  survey  the  field  and  see  what  changes 
and  improvement.s  are  needed  in  the  in- 
terest of  more  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government,  fair  dealing  with  contrac- 
tors and  good  performance  on  their  part, 
and  better  service  to  the  public  So  far  as 
I  know  there  has  never  t>een  a  statu- 
tory commission  exclusively  devoted  to 
this  field  It  IS  time  we  created  one  and 
put  It  to  work 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  taking  the  leadership  that  he  has  in 
this  very  important  field  of  .study  of  gov- 
'•rnmentul  procurement  and  I  am  happy 
•o  loln  with  him  in  his  efforts 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  remarks  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
pre.sent  administration  as  well  as  to  the 
previous  administration  I  am  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  the  support  of  the 
'•xecutive  branch  of  tiie  Government  in 
this  fleld  because  I  believe  it  will  rest 
upon  its  merit.s  and  that  they  will  recoB- 
nize  that  this  is  a  nonpartisan  elTort  on 
our  part  Therefore.  I  do  wish  to  thank 
the  Ljentlemen  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  wiio  are  members  of  our  com- 
mittee for  their  valiant  support  in  the 
pa.st  and  beseech  it  for  the  future 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  auree  with  me  that  he  be- 
lieves that  this  will  also  be  in  the  interest 
of  thf  new  administration  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government 

Mr  ERLENBORN  If  the  gentleman 
A  HI  vield  I  certainly  believe  that  it  will 
be.  and  it  should  be  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  well  knows.  In  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  on  the  prior  bill 
there  was  no  opposition  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  from  the  agencies  that  the 
bill  IS  designed  to  cover  and  to  study 
with  reference  to  procurement  practices 
I  am  certain  that  will  be  true  asain  and 
I  hope  we  will  have  substantial  .support 
for  H  R  474. 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and.  Mr  Speaker,  under  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  I  wish  to  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  prepared  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  letter  under  date  of  February 
26.  1969.  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  also 
endorses  this  study  I  might  also  add 
that  I  have  had  conversations  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  they  have  also  expressed  a 
ktreat  Interest  In  this  matter  Therefore. 
I  am  expecting  when  we  call  their  rep- 
re.sentatives  before  us  that  we  shall  have 
their  support  for  this  very  badly  needed 
study 


TAX  BREAK  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMUTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Halperni  i^ 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  hii.'h 
time  we  gave  a  tax  break  to  John  Q 
Straphanger,  the  American  commuter. 
Our  present  system  imposes  an  unfair 
burden  of  taxation  on  those  persons  who 
Incur  expenses  traveling  to  and  from 
work  It  permits  a  businessman  to  de- 
duct traveling  expenses  under  the  theory 
that  they  are  "ordinary'  and  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  business,  but  It  does 
not  permit  the  working  man  and  woman 
a  similar  deduction. 

Surely  the  expense  of  commutina  to 
and  from  work  is  'ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" to  the  taxpayer's  source  of  Income, 
whether  he  is  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployee He  is  certainly  not  traveling  back 
and  forth  every  day  for  the  fun  of  It  He 
Is  doing  It  to  earn  the  Income  on  which 
he  pays  heavy  enough  taxes. 

The  taxpayer  must  spend  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  salar>'  just  to  be  physically 
present  at  his  place  of  work,  certainly 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  expen.srs 
of  holding  a  job  If  ever  there  was  a 
legitimate  expense,  this  Is  It. 

.■\nd  the  plight  of  the  commuter  ha.s 
been  further  exacerbated  by  the  short- 
age of  suitable  inner-clty  housing,  rapid 
suburbanization  and  the  general  failure 
to  provide  suitable  and  Inexpensive  ma^s 
transit  facilities  As  a  result,  the  work- 
ing man  must  not  only  pay  exorbitant 
commuter  fares,  but  the  current  system 
forces  him  to  pay  a  tax  on  that  nionev 
as  well. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introduclnu  .i 
bill  to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  up  i  i 
S250  a  year  from  Income  taxation  for  ex- 
l)enses  incurred  in  traveling  to  and  from 
work 

The  bill  would  allow  deductions  for 
the  cost  of  subway,  railway,  and  bus 
fares,  as  well  as  expenses  for  autos  used 
to  commute  to  work. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  would  do  more 
than  just  provide  tax  relief  for  com- 
muters. It  might  well  encourage  people 
who  now  drive  to  work  to  use  transit 
facilities  Instead.  This  could  result  in  in- 
creased revenues  to  mass  facilities  and 
could  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  relief  to 
our  ever-growing  traffic  problems. 

I  have  always  believed.  Mr.  Spi?ake: 
that  meaningful  and  justified  tax  relief 
is  an  Integral  part  of  tax  reform.  It  Is 
not  enough  for  us  to  merely  end  existinu' 
favoritisms  in  our  tax  system.  We  mast 
.see  to  It  that  those  who  have  thus  far 
borne  a  disproportionately  heav>-  share 
of  the  tax  load  now  receive  a  measure  r! 
relief 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  support  of  this  legislation. 


policy.  plan  to  build  •fioor  of 
prosperit\"'  available  now 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H.iuse  the  uentle- 
man  from  California  .Mr.  McFald  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced HR  1205.  the  Pay-As-You-Go 
Social  Security  Prosperity  Insurance  Act. 
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to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  monetary  benefits  to 
those  60  and  over,  based  on  minimum 
wage  standards.  It  would  alae  provide 
for  the  disabled,  for  children  and  fami- 
lies deprived  of  parental  support,  for 
persons  imemployed  because  of  automa- 
tion, and  students  18  to  25. 

This  Is  the  up-to-date  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  original  Townsend 
plan  to  today's  problems  of  social  secu- 
rity and  poverty.  Its  purpose  is  to  "re- 
flate" the  "deflated"  human  life  in  our 
country — deflated  by  loss  of  income- 
command  In  old  age.  disability,  families' 
loss  of  parental  support,  the  elimination 
of  jobs  by  technological  advances  and 
financial  inability  to  command  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  qualify  people  for  exist- 
ing and  available  employment.  It  would 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  national 
pension  upon  retirement,  or  on  encoun- 
tering disability,  or  the  other  just  men- 
tioned income-denying  misfortunes. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Towmsend  and  the  dedi- 
cated associates  who  have  carried  for- 
ward the  plan  he  originally  envisioned 
have  greatly  contributed  to  concentrat- 
ing public  opinion  on  these  great  needs. 
For  development  of  present  legislation 
and  its  constructive  advances,  I  believe 
preat  credit  belongs  to  them  and  to  their 
plan  for  prosperous  Instead  of  Impover- 
ished retirement  for  all  Americans  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  bitter  fears  which  old  age  and 
disabling  misfortunes  held  for  people 
onlv  a  generation  ago  have  been  blimted. 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse"  Is  a 
long-dead  phrase.  While  we  constantly 
learn  more  of  Its  shortcomings,  present 
legislation  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  total  de- 
pendence and  complete  pauperism  of 
most  aged  and  disabled  before  Dr.  Town- 
.■-end's  crusade  and  the  enactment  of 
social  security. 

While  we  take  satisfaction  from  such 
progress,  we  must  recognize  that,  despite 
our  legislative  labors  for  justice,  the  so- 
cial tensions  so  violently  obvious  In  re- 
cent months  sternly  warn  our  achieve- 
ments are  minimum  and  leave  great  gaps 
of  problems  unsolved.  In  fact,  ever  since 
World  War  II.  virtually  every  Congress 
iias  adopted  ever  broader  social  security 
amendments:  but  each  set  of  amend- 
ments has  only  revealed  the  need  for 
.still  greater  ones.  The  last,  1967  amend- 
ments, have  emphatically  lived  up  to 
that  pattern.  The  scope  of  proposed 
changes  has  simply  tidal- waved.  Obvi- 
ously, our  works  have  been  of  great,  hu- 
mane value  so  far  as  they  have  gone: 
but.  obviously,  too.  we  need  a  policy  and 
plan  which  will  substantially  solve — not 
■ust  temporarily  ameliorate — the  prob- 
lems. 

H.R.  1205  contains  such  principles  and 
mograms.  I  believe  Mr.  John  Doyle  El- 
liott, secretary  of  the  Townsend  Poimda- 
tion,  in  testimony  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Platform  Committee,  closely  de- 
fined the  real  difference  between  pres- 
ent legislation  and  H.R.  1205  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Before  turning  to  the  "financial  tech- 
nology" through  which  such  benefits  are  to 
be  Implemented,  beneficially  to  all  honest 
interests,  let  us  note  certain  truths  about 
these  benefits.  First,  the  beneflta  of  this  Act 
will  stand  the  permanently  and  temporarily 
unemployable  (as  distinguished  from  unem- 
ployed  who   are  employable)    solidly  on  a 
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"floor  of  prosperity"  below  which  they  need 
never  live.  Present  programs'  inadequate 
benefits  literally  hand  people  under  a  "ceU- 
Ing  of  poverty" — right  In  the  midst  of  its 
misery. 

"Nobody  need  more  than  look  at  the  mil- 
lions— especially  our  ever  growing  legion  of 
elderly — who  are  unemployable,  to  realize 
that  until  we  establish  this  "floor  of  proe- 
pertty"  below  which  all  persons  encounter- 
ing unemployablllty  need  not  live,  we  wont 
conquer  poverty  and  Its  unjust  evils,  no 
matter  what  other  successes  and  glory  we 
achieve.  In  fact,  the  greater  our  other  suc- 
cesses and  glories,  the  less  Justified  becomes 
our  continued  allowance  of  poverty  in  any 
form. 

Second,  the  benefits  herein  proposed  must 
be  viewed  In  the  light  of  creating  what  other 
proposals  and  existing  programs  do  notr— 
that  prosperity  (as  defined  above)  which 
must  replace  the  poverty  which  constitutes 
our  problem — and  our  danger,  too.  beyond 
anything  any  foreign  foe  may  venture. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  so-called  "poverty- 
lines"  (as  promulgated  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration)  and  "eligibility  criteria" 
(per  war-on-poverty  officialdom  for  calibrat- 
ing Individuals'  needs  for  aid).  These  stand- 
ards are  not  only  "ceilings  of  poverty"  under 
which  people  are  suspended,  right  In  pover- 
ty's midst;  they're  not  better  than  halfway 
up  out  of  It  to  start  with!  Not,  at  least,  as 
far  as  freedom  from  want  Is  concerned,  even 
though  superior  to  public  assistance  stand- 
ards, now,  in  most  States. 

Most  impressive  are  the  suggestions 
recently  coming  forth  for  amendments 
to  present  legislation.  They  honor  H.R. 
1205  in  the  sincerest  way  possible— by 
imitation.  It  leads  me  to  observe  now  as 
I  did  2  years  ago : 

The  sense  of  history  repeating  itself  per- 
sists. In  the  Townsend  plan,  where  in  the 
past  we  found  the  guiding  ideas  lor  improv- 
ing social  security,  I  believe  we  will  find  the 
guidelines  for  Its  perfection,  in  the  future. 

I  believe  this  assembly  of  circum- 
stances requires  in  the  public  interest 
that  Congress  take  a  closer-than-ever 
look  at  this  pay-as-you-go  Social  Se- 
curity and  Prosperity  Insurance  Act 
whenever  we  face  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  social  security  and  poverty. 

Technological  progress,  in  multiply- 
ing our  ability  to  produce  wealth,  has 
benefited  most  of  our  people  beyond  any 
dreams  of  our  fathers— and  of  most  of 
mankind,  even  now.  We  must  also 
honestly  recognize,  however,  that  in  ap- 
plying such  new  tools  to  industry  and 
business  tens  of  millions  have  suffered 
tremendous  injury  and  loss.  Even  more 
millions  have  been  left  far  behind,  reap- 
ing only  pittances  instead  of  the  great, 
prospering  gains  acquired  by  most. 

The  most  important  group  in  this  re- 
spect are  the  aged  because  they  are  the 
category  to  whose  membership  all  are 
inevitably  destined.  Sadly,  the  economic 
heritage  of  most  American  elderly  is 
severe,  constantly  deepening,  unjust  fi- 
nancial impoverishment. 

That  is  the  truth — despite  all  our  so- 
cial security  policies  and  programs— pub- 
lic and  private  combined  with  all  other 
income  sources  people  themselves  can 
acquire — as  authenticated  by  Census  Bu- 
reau's annual  report — series  P-60 — on 
income  distribution  by  age  and  sex.  The 
facts  are : 

First.  In  1947.  persons  65  and  over 
had  34.5  percent  the  median  income  of 
those  25  through  64.  By  1967,  with  all  our 
programs  and  legislation,  it  had  shriv- 


elled  to   29.2   percent — a   drop   of    15.4 
percent. 

Second.  In  recent  years,  decline  by  the 
aged  has  not  only  continued — it  has  ac- 
celerated. 

In  1964,  men  over  65  had  a  median  in- 
come of  $2,037 — $2,904  less  than  men  55 
through  64.  Women  had  $952 — $958  less 
than  women  55  through  65. 

In  1965,  men  over  65  had  $2,116— $3,134 
less  than  men  55  through  64.  Women  had 
$984 — $1,035  less  than  those  55  through 
64. 

In  1966,  men  over  65  had  $2,162— $3,588 
less  than  men  55  through  64.  Women  had 
$1.087— $1,129  less  than  those  55  through 
64. 

In  1967,  men  over  65  had  $2,304— $3,818 
less  than  men  55  through  64.  Women  had 
$1,123— $1,229  less  than  those  55  through 
64. 

Third.  In  1947,  there  were  10,641.000 
persons  over  65:  in  1967,  18,245,000,  up 
71.5  percent.  In  1947,  there  were  72,497,- 
000.  25  through  64.  in  1967,  86,513.000, 
up  only  19.3  percent. 

Thus,  the  elderly  are  increasing  nearly 
four  times  faster  than  younger  adults. 
We  are  accumulating  steadily  greater 
economic  depression  for  this  ever  greater 
part  of  our  adult  population,  the  aged, 
to  whose  membership  virtually  all  of  us 
are  destined. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  facts. 
Can  anybody  need  more  compelling 
reasons  to  look  with  ever  greater  atten- 
tion at  the  up-to-date  embodiment  of 
the  original  Townsend  plan,  as  poverty 
perpetuates  under  prevailing  policy — 
not  actually  holding  the  line  as  the  prob- 
lems consistently  outrun  the  remedies? 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice, automation  and  other  such  ad- 
vances should  benefit  all  and  hurt  none. 
They  should  make  it  possible  to  avoid 
impoverishments  and  not.  in  misman- 
agement imder  the  stingy,  obsolete  rules 
of  scarcity,  occasion  injury  to  countless 
millions  and  tremendous  and  irretrieva- 
ble loss  to  our  countr>'. 

In  the  future,  I  hope  to  present  the 
financial  methodology  by  which  H.R. 
1205  provides  for  equitably  and,  for  all 
honest  interests,  profitably  financing  the 
genuine  solution  of  the  problems  of  social 
security  and  unjust  poverty.  For  now\  I 
wish  only  to  background  introduction  of 
this  bill  with  the  established  facts  dic- 
tating that  the  public  interest  increas- 
ingly calls  for  its  ever  closer  considera- 
tion as  its  alternatives  fail  to  accomplish 
the  results  justice  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  certainly  teaches 
that  the  test  of  wisdom  and  prophecy  is 
fulfillment.  I  believe  history  offers  few 
clearer  examples  of  wisdom  and  proph- 
ecy being  honored  by  fulfillment  than 
has  been  and  increasingly  is  the  case 
with  this  plan.  Here  is  a  swift  summarj- 
of  the  evidence. 

Prom  the  very  start,  about  three  and 
one-half  decades  ago,  enacted  as  the  al- 
ternative to  the  original  Townsend  plan, 
social  security  legislation  has  steadily 
moved  in  the  directions  of  various  facets 
of  the  Townsend  plan.  From  its  original 
partial  coverage  of  the  people,  it  has 
moved  to  virtually  universal  coverage. 
Prom  providing  only  old-age  insurance, 
it  has  embraced  survivors  insurance,  dis- 
ability insurance,  and  health  insurance, 
plus  the  opening  phase  of  educational  in- 
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surance  Fr.>ni  the  hard  line  of  at?e  65 
for  retirement  maintained  adamantly 
for  nearly  three  decades.  ;t  has  moved 
far  toward  aKt-  HO  From  almast  no  al- 
lowed earninKs  without  loss  of  benefits. 
It  has  almost  wh  )lly  adopted  the  Town- 
send  bill's  principle  of  $1  loss  of  benefits 
for  each  $2  earned — and  this  vear.  wide 
support  for  public  assistance  recipients 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  half  of  any  earn- 
ings has  unfolded 

Under  medicare,  even  the  relation 
between  benefit*  and  past  earnings  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  equal  benefits  for 
all  at^ed  alike 

For  fully  three  decade.'i  the  beneflls 
of  present  legislation  and  of  the  financial 
structure  which  could  provide  no  better 
were  adamantly  defended  and  Townsend 
plan  benefit  concept  rejected  ius  imprac- 
ticable In  the  last  _'  years  particularly 
n.siiiK  demands  for  greatly  increased 
minimum  benefits — up  to  Sl.SO  monthly — 
have    appeared     In    January    1968.    the 


man  from  Illinois  Mr  Michel  ■  is  recog- 
nized lor  30  minutes 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  :;  >  matter 
h;)w  much  the  Congress  authorizes  or 
appropnate.s  for  Government  health  pro- 
k?rams.  it  never  .seems  to  be  enough 
Those  who  believe  that  all  problems  can 
be  solved  if  we  jiLst  keep  thi owing  money 
at  them  continue  to  picture  us  as  an  ag- 
gregation of  cheapskate.s.  who  are  abso- 
lutely oblivious  to  the  crie.s  of  the  .sick 

I  ha\e  taken  this  .special  order  for  the 
purp«3se  of  demonstrating  that  we  have 
been  im-re  than  generous  in  providing  for 
the  heaith  needs  of  the  Nation  A  care- 
ful peru.sal  of  Pi-t^sident  John.son's  last 
budget  >hows  that  $12,270,899,000  was 
obligated  for  health  programs  during 
fiscal  1968  Estimated  obligations  for 
fiscal  1969  and  fiscal  1970  will  be 
$13,585,101,000  and  515  392. 232. UOO.  re- 
spectively 

Except  for  comparatue  pittances  al- 
lotted to  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 


President  appointed  the  Commission  on     all    of    the    programs    that    require    such 


Income  Maintenance  programs  to  fx- 
amine  '  all  plans  which  might  iielp  .solve 
the  income  needs  of  all  the  American 
people."  clearly  recognizing  prevailing 
programs  and  policies  have  not  and  can 
not  do  the  job  which  should  be  done 

On  March  1.  the  Riots  Commission 
advised  public  guarantee  of  poverty-bar- 
rinij  income  through  more  adequate  lev- 
els of  assistance  on  the  ba.sis  of  uniform 
national  standards  instead  of  States  set- 
ting assistance  .unounts  April  29,  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  in 
Senat€  Rt-port  1098.  pinpointed  inade- 
quate income  as  now  more  than  ever 
the  major  problem  of  Americans  living 
in  retirement  ",  and  pictured  a  steadily 
worsening  situation  unle.ss  a  genuinely 
comprehensive  Federal  plan  for  action  is 
fashioned  ■  It  urged  adjustment  of  bene- 
fits to  both  rising  living  costs  and  stand- 
ai-ds  The  minority  substantially  agreed 
on  these  points 

In  June  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen 
said: 

We  must  assure  a  baste  income  which  per- 
mits them  to  participate  fully  In  community 
and  iatmly  life 

These  are  words  right  out  of  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  H,R   1205. 

The  Democratic  Platform  called  for 
drastic  benefit  increases,  especially  mini- 
mum benertts,  for  abandonment  of  the 
"hodge  podge'  of  States,  inadequate  as- 
sistance plans  and  for  uniform  national 
standards  of  assistance.  P*»derally  fi- 
nanced Both  party  platfornis  agreed  on 
benefits  advancing  to  meet  rising  living 
costs  On  these  points  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Republican  Governors.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  substantially  agreed. 

I  recommend  .>tudy  oi  H  R  1205  by  all 
as  embodying  the  idea.>  and  principles 
and  programs  needfd  to  perfect  social 
security  and  end  poverty,  including  the 
financial  ways  and  means  to  make  these 
achievements  into  an  -'fflciently  working 
meciianism  of  prosperity  insurance. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  THE  CON- 
GRESS AUTHORIZES  OR  APPRO- 
PRIATf':S  PXJR  GOVERNMENT 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS.  IT  NEVER 
SEEMS  TO  BE  ENOUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


huge  outlays  of  taxpayers  lunds  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  None  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  for  the  benefit  of  former  .serv- 
icemen have  been  included 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  con- 
>iderable  duplication  and  overlapping  can 
be  found  amont;  the  myriad  of  health 
program.s  that  aie  run  by  tie  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Such  duplications  and  overlapping  mtist 
be  eliminated  if  we  are  going  to  trim  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1970  and  bring  it  into 
balance 

The  tabulation  which  follows  includes 
descriptions  of  the  various  programs; 

|ln  tnouMndi  ot  dollar j| 


actual 


isn 


1970 
estimate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Contumer  Protectioo  and 

Enviionmenlal  Health 
Seivice 
Air  pollution  contiol 
Abatement  and  control 

Grantt 

Direct  operations 
Research,  development  and 
(lemonslration 

Grants  and  contractt 

Direct  uperalions 

Manpower  training 

Grants 

Direct  operations 
Program  ilirection  and 

management  services 

Total  program  costs, 
funded 
Change  m  selected 
resources 


17.021 

4,370 


7.641 
14.327 

2,706 
1.2S1 

7.280 


22.  755 
8.861 


24.  701 
20.943 

3.1S9 
1.900 

2.500 


2S.  300 
10,077 


31,300 
22.033 

3,S00 
1,990 

2.600 


Heeearch.    development,    and    demonstra- 
Uoii    Grantd  .md  contract.*    Grants  are  ni.ide 
lo  public  agencies  and  commimltles  fur  .sur- 
\eys    to   assess    their   air   pollution    problems 
and     to     demonstrate     control     techniques 
Grants    are    also    made    to    universities    .,tid 
other   nonprofit   institutions    t«   conduit   re- 
-search  Into  air  pollution  problems   Contracts 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles  are  used  to  ac- 
celerate research  and  development  into  new 
and  improved  methods    having  industrywide 
apphcauon.   for   the   prevention   and   control 
of  air  pollution  resulting  irom   the  combus- 
tion of  fuels   Direct  operations    This  Includes 
research    int-o   the   nature   and   extent  of  air 
pollution.   Its  transp<irt  and  atmospheric  be- 
havior,  the  effects  on  humans,  other  biologic 
systems,  property,  and  the  atmosphere  It  elf, 
,ind   improvement   in   means   for   controlling 
pollution     nie    1970    program    will    continue 
and    expand    the   ongoing   research   In   auto- 
motive vehicle  emissions,  sulfur  oxides  pol- 
lution   and   development   of  air  quality  cri- 
teria  and  will  place  prlm.iry  cniph:usis  en  re- 
search areas  designated  for  special  attention 
by  the  Air  Quality  .^ct  of  1967   These  include 
accelerated   re.search  int.T  new  and  Improved 
methixls,    having    industrywide    application 
tiir   the  prevention  and  control  of  air  poi;,!- 
lion    from    the   combustion   of    fuels,    devel- 
opment of  .iir  quality  criteria  and  eml.s.slon 
control   techniques  .ts  preliminary   to  subse- 
quent   application    and    regulatory    enforce- 
ment  measures     .i   comprehensive   economic 
cost    study;    and    a    program    oi    reglstratlmi 
by  m.mufacturers  and  processors  of  all  addi- 
tives placed  In  fuels  used  for  combustion 

Manpower  training  Grants:  Fellowship 
awards  support  Individual  poetgradua-/> 
ualnlng  in  air  pollution  research  and  contr^.l 
activities,  training  grants  are  awarded  to 
universities  to  support  the  development  ,ii.d 
improvement  of,  primarily,  graduate-level  .,ir 
pollution  curricula  and  to  provide  student 
stipends  Direct  operations  TYalnlng  of  tech- 
nical personnel  for  Federal,  St.ue.  and  local 
government  research  and  control  operations 
Is  carried  out 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices Overai:  executive  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Federal  ur  pollution  activities  and 
formulation  of  program  and  administrative 
polfVies  are  carried  out  Direction,  supervi- 
sion, and  coordination  of  administrative 
services.  Including  financial  and  personnel 
management,  general  services,  contracting 
and  facilities  planning  are  also  provided 
During  1970.  emphasis  will  be  directed  .a 
coordinating  and  assisting  Federal.  State, 
and  local  efforts  at  establishing  efTectlve  con- 
trol proprvtms  in  cooperation  with  the  de.^iu-- 
nation  of  .-Mr  Qualitv  Control  Regions  The 
increase  requested  will  provide  for  additional 
executive  direction  to  support  the  expanded 
programs, 

|ln  thousand!  ot  dollars! 


I%8 

actual 


!%9 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


49.  M6 

12.071 


B4.8I9         96.800 


Total  obligations 


61.667       84.819 


96.800 


Abatement  and  control.  Grants  are  made 
to  regional.  State,  and  local  air  pollution 
control  .igencles  on  a  matching  baals  for  the 
purpwse  of  establishing,  developing.  Improv- 
ing, .ind  mainiiiming  prt>grams  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  Grants 
are  also  available  for  planning  programs  un- 
der the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  Direction 
operations  This  includes  direct  Federal 
abatement  m  interstate  and  intn»state  .ireas, 
enforcement  of  Federal  automotive  vehicle 
emission  standards,  technical  assistance  to 
States  .md  local  governments,  the  Federal  fa- 
cilities pollution  control  program,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  emergency  episode  provi- 
sions of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 


Buildings  and  facilMies: 
Total  program  costs, 

funded 
Change  in  selected 
resources 

Total  obligations 


950 
-45 


22.075 


Vll!9 
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5%3 


905       22.075 


10.309 


The  1970  request  provides  for  continuation 
of  a  progr.im  of  major  alterations,  repairs, 
and  improvements  of  existing  buildings  and 
facilities, 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Salaries  and  Expenses.  Office 
o(  the  Administrator 
Management  and  central 
services  (costs,  funded 
obligations)  .    


5.504 


5,830 


6.203 


The  Office  of  the  Administrator  directs, 
administers,  and  coordinates  consumer  pro- 
tection and  environmental  health  activities 
of  the  Department,  This  consists  of:  estab- 
lishment of  basic  Service  policies,  goals,  and 
objectives;  provision  of  legislative,  public  and 
intergovernmental  affairs,  and  policy  com- 
pliance functions  for  the  Service:  provision 
of  leadership  In  evaluating  and  formulating 
plans  related  to  Service  research  and  devel- 
opment activities;  provision  and  coordina- 
tion of  overall  Service  program  planning, 
development,  implementation,  and  assess- 
ment, and  provision  of  Service  administra- 
tive management  planning,  direction,  coor- 
dination, evaluation,  and  assistance  and 
management  consultation  to  operating  pro- 
jtrams 

|ln  thousands  ot  dallars| 


1968 

1969 

1970 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

fOOD  AND  DRUG  CONTROL 

Medical  evaluation 

Giants 

891 

821 

821 

Direct  operations     . 

18.643 

17.953 

18.853 

Scientific  research  and 

evaluation 

Giants 

870 

870 

870 

Direct  operations 

15.320 

15.508 

15,969 

Education  and  voljntary 

compliance 

1.363 

1.275 

1.296 

Regulatory  compliance 

Grants 

919 

690 

690 

Direct  operations   _ . 

23.  Ib4 

28.515 

29.  338 

Program  direction  and 

management  services   .  . 

4.939 

4.812 

4.861 

lolal  program  costs, 

funded 

71.099 

70.444 

72.698 

Change  in  selected  resources      —3,828 

lotal  obligatioos 

..      67,271 

70, 444 

72,698 

Medical      evaluation.      Grants:      Research 

grants  are  awarded  to  universities  and  other 
eligible  institutions  to  support  studies  of 
.iccidental  poisonings,  burns,  and  other 
product-related  injuries.  Direct  operations: 
Medical  policy  pertaining  to  the  efficacy  and 
.•^alety  of  drugs  is  developed  and  promulgated. 
New  drug  applications  proposing  the  sale 
i!  human  and  veterinary  drugs,  as  well  as 
claims  lor  investigational  drugs,  are  evalu- 
.iied  An  adverse  drug-reaction  program  and 
an  epidemiological  program,  as  well  as  cllnl- 
i  al  studies  of  drugs,  are  conducted.  The 
:nedlcal  aspects  of  the  Focxl  and  Drug  Ad- 
:mnistration  s  regulatory  programs  and  court 
1  .ises  are  developed.  Studies  of  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  long-term  exposure  to  pes- 
t;cides  are  performed  intramurally  and 
through  contracts.  Labels  of  pesticides  are 
rvaluated  beiore  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t.ire  registers  them  Data  on  poisonous  sub- 
stances .ire  collected  and  disseminated:  and 
;irogranis  to  reduce  injuries  resulting  from 
hazardous  products  are  conducted.  The  1970 
increase  will  provide  for  additional  effort  in 
the  review  of  drug  submissions  from  indus- 
try, and  for  an  expansion  of  research  on  con- 
traceptives   and    drug    equivalency. 

Scientific  research  and  evaluation.  Grants: 
Research  grants  are  awarded  to  State  agen- 
cies and  other  qualified  Investigators  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  pestlclde-caused  hazards. 
Direct  operations:  Biological  and  chemical 
research  is  conducted  intramurally  and 
through  contracts  to  support  the  agency's 
rt'sulatory  mission.  Regulations  are  devel- 
oped and  promulgated  for  pesticide  residue 
t(;lerances  and  exemptions,  food  additives, 
color  additives,  and  food  standards;  scien- 
tific evaluations  are  made  of  the  submission 
required  by  those  regulations  and  of  the 
labeling  of  hazard  products.  Methods  and 
i)a.ses  for  the  evaluation  of  petitions  and  the 
t  >t\bllshment  of  tolerances  are  developed. 
.Scientific  activities  of  the  agency  are  coordi- 
nated, and  a  scientific  information  system  Is 


maintained.  A  facility  has  been  established 
In  the  field  to  support  regulatory  activities 
through  expeditious  analysis  of  drug  sam- 
ples. 

Education  and  voluntary  compliance.  Pro- 
grams are  conducted  to  enlist  Industry's 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  law  and  to 
educate  and  inform  consumers.  Programs 
aimed  at  industry  include  seminars  on  good 
manufacturing  practices,  the  self-certifica- 
tion program  for  food  manufacturers,  and 
other  advisory  or  training  services  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of   its  products, 

R«gulatory  compliance.  Grants;  Research 
grants  are  made  available  to  State  agencies, 
universities,  and  other  eligible  institutions 
to  support  research  in  shellfish  sanitation. 
Direct  operations:  Nationwide  inspeclional, 
investigational,  and  analytical  programs  are 
carried  out  to  administer  the  laws  that  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Methodology  research  Is  per- 
formed intramurally  to  develop  methods  used 
In  the  analysis  of  product  samples;  inspec- 
tlonal  and  other  field  actions  are  reviewed  to 
evaluate  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the 
law:  and  evidence  is  developed  to  support 
court  cases  where  necessary. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. The  executive  functions  include  the 
establishment  of  policy:  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  agencywide  plans. 
budgets,  and  directives:  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources: the  day-to-day  diVectlon  of  the 
agency:  the  evaluation  of  performance  and 
accomplishments;  the  maintenance  of  liaison 
with  Congress  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies: and  the  coordination  of  the  agency's 
activities  in  the  area  of  international  affairs. 
Management  services  are  provided  in  the 
areas  of  financial  management,  mall  and 
records,  printing  and  distribution,  facilities 
management,  supply  management,  manage- 
ment services,  personnel,  and   training, 

lln  thousands  of  dollars! 


I%9         1970 

1969        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


ENVIRONIVIEI^TAL  CONTROL 

Solid  wastes: 

Grants,  ,  

Direct  operations  - 

Occupational  safety  and  health; 

Grants 

Direct  operations... 
Radiological  health: 

Grants 

Direct  operations 

Community  environmental  manage- 
ment: 

Grants 

Direct  operations     

Water  hygiene: 

Grants. 

Direct  operations   . 
Program  direction  and  management 
services... 

Total  program  costs,  funded  . 
Change  in  selected  resources    . 

Total  obligations.     68,651    61,560      57,698 


Solid  wastes.  Grants:  Research,  training, 
demonstration,  and  planning  grants  support 
this  activity.  Direct  operations:  The  solid 
wastes  program  is  designed  to  ensure  proper 
health  protection  and  Improved  solid  wastes 
disposal  practices  and  technology  through  re- 
search, training,  technical  assistance,  demon- 
stration development,  and  systems  planning. 
The  1970  increase  will  provide  field  demon- 
strations, studies  in  reuse  and  disposal  of 
wastes,  and  Initiation  of  computer  analysis  to 
solid  wastes  management. 

Occupational  safety  and  health.  Grants: 
Research  and  training  grants  support  this  ac- 
tivity. Direct  operations:  Research  is  con- 
ducted and  assistance  provided   to  Federal, 


7,831 
3,517 

1 0.  084 
5.191 

9.584 
5.538 

2,430 
2,949 

3,443 
4,020 

3,443 
4,590 

4.294 
12.887 

4,296 
11,887 

4,296 

13,057 

4.735 
20,289 

5.750 
11.627 

4,369 
6.848 

420 

1,735 

358 
1.824 

358 
2.435 

2,862 

3,080 

3.130 

63.949 

4.702 

61.560 

57.698 

State,  and  local  agencies  and  to  Industry  for 
prevention  and  control  of  CKCupallonal  haz- 
ards and  diseases.  The  1970  Increase  will  pro- 
vide for  expansion  of  studies  on  the  health 
problems  of  uranium  workers. 

Radiological  health  Grants:  Research  and 
training  grants  support  this  activity  Direct 
operations:  This  program  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  a  national  program  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  radiological 
hazards  to  public  health,  involving  both 
basic  and  applied  research  on  the  sources, 
levels,  and  effects  of  radiation  as  well  as 
means  of  protecting  the  public  A  training 
program  is  utilized  to  provide  the  competen- 
cies needed  in  the  expanding  area  of  radia- 
tion protection  and  control  Technical  as- 
sistance Is  provided  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies tD  aid  in  the  development  of  their  own 
radiation  programs  The  1970  Increase  will 
be  used  for  further  expansion  of  research 
and  development  related  to  radiological 
health  hazards  associated  with  electronic 
products.  — -" 

Community  environmental  management. 
Grants:  Research  and  training  grants  and 
fellowships  support  this  activity.  Direct  op- 
erations: This  program  directs  its  efforts  to 
managing  environmental  conditions  associ- 
ated with  man's  home,  neighborhood,  metro- 
politan area,  and  regional  complexities  .As- 
sistance is  provided  to  communities  througti 
technical  consultation,  training,  demonstra- 
tions, and  establishment  of  criteria  for  plan- 
ning healthful  environments  for  urban  areas 
and  the  development  and  application  of 
standards  to  improve  the  quality  cf  health- 
ful housing.  Effective  programs  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  foodborne  illncs.ses 
are  developed  in  conjunction  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  States,  communities,  and  the 
food  industry.  Investigations  are  conducted 
on  health  and  sanitary  hazards  associated 
with  interstate  travel  including  implementa- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Quarantine  Regula- 
tions, The  program  is  also  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development«il  efforts  aimed  at 
control  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Aedes 
aegypti  mosquito.  The  Arctic  Health  Center 
emphasizes  an  environmental  health  pro- 
gram which  will  enhance  human  adaptation 
to  and  health   in  cold  weather  climates. 

Water     hygiene.     Grants:     Research     and 
training  grants  and  fellowships  support  this 
activity.    Direct    opeiations:     The    responsi- 
bility of  this  program  is  to  assure  that  the 
quality   of  the  nation's  waters  intended  for 
drinking,  recreation,  and  other  human  con- 
tact  is   maintained   at  safe   levels.   Through 
research,  training  and  technological  assist- 
ance, standards  development,  and  interstate 
regulatory  and  certification  activities,  guid- 
ance and   leadership  are  provided  lo  States 
and  local  communities  for  .safeguarding  the 
sanitary  quality  of  water  supplies.  The  1970 
increase  will  be  used  to  conduct  a  program 
of    epidemiological    surveillance    of    selected 
communities  related  to  their  water  supplies 
and  on  the  status  of  community  water  sup- 
plies, and  to  permit  more  effective  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  par- 
ticipation   in    the    nationwide    interdepart- 
mental  water   resources   planning   activities- 
Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Environmental    Control    .Administration    di- 
rects  and    coordinates   the   programs   of   the 
.'Administration    and   furnishes    management 
services    for    the    Administration's    perform- 
ance   This  is  accomplished  by   i  1  i    formula- 
tion of  administrative  and  program  policies, 
coordination    of    research    and    development 
activities  and  dissemination  of  information. 
and  (21   providing  of  management  activities 
with  regard  to  program  planning,  legislative 
matters,    financial    and    personnel    manage- 
ment,    procurement,     office     services,     and 
organizational  and  staffing  problems. 
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|l  n  thousinds  «t  Mtarsj 


IMS 

1970 

I9S8 

astt- 

astH 

ctuti 

mate 

Tiata 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR 

CERTIFICATION   AND 

OTHER  SERVICES 

Cartphcafion  Mmcet 

Antibiolicj 

Color  additivas  

Injulin  

Estabiishmant  a)  toiarancas 

P»5tlCld»5  

Total  ope'iting  coits 
Capital  outlay  (undw)    P'jrchau 
ol  aquipmsnt 

Total  prof  ram  costs,  'undad 
Chan|«5  n  Mlactad  rasourcaj 

Total  3<>li£alPon5      , 3,471 


2.457 
463 

2,480 

560 

73 

250 

2  495 

560 

S« 

73 

222 

250 

3.200 
424 

3.363 
ICO 

3,378 

145 

3.624 
-ISJ 

3. 523 

3.523 

3. 523       3. 523 


The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  certi- 
fies batches  of  antibiotics,  insulin  and  color 
additives  for  use  in  food  drugs  or  cosmet- 
ics. It  Also  establishes  tolerances  for  residues 
of  pesticide  chemlCHls  In  or  on  raw  agricul- 
tural pnxlucts  and  for  color  additives  in 
fixxls  drugs  and  cosmetics  These  servlcee 
are  financed  wholly  by  fees  paid  by  the  in- 
duftriw  Affected 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


1968 

1969 

i97'J 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

ADVANCES  AND 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Food  ind  Jrug  control 

175 

112 

112 

Aif  pollution  control      

40 
4.206 

40 

Environmental  control 

3.566 

4.206 

Total  oHiigitions        

3,741 

4.358 

4,358 

HEALTH      SERVICES      AND 

MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMIN- 

ISTRATION 

Mental  health 

Support  and  conduct  o( 

rnaarcn 

Grants 

Researcn        

72,306 

31.159 

82.273 

Hospital  improvtmant 

;  0.491 

10.601 

8.000 

Early  ctiild  cars  Jamon- 

strations            

1  000 

Direct  oparatwrs 

Intramural  research     . . . 

14,625 

17.339 

18.259 

Planning  development, 

ind  Jdministrit)on 

3,  262 

5.070 

5.775 

Manpower  development 

Grants 

Training 

Fetlowsnips            

96,518 

109.346 

U2.5O0 

10.155 

10.641 

:0,3E6 

Direct  operations         

2.532 

3.094 

4.583 

Support  ol  Stale  and  com- 

munity orogiams 

Grants 

Construction  ot  com- 

munity mental  IMlth 

centers 

41,937 

50,iX)0 

40.500 

Stjiting  If  community 

mental  leaith  centers. 

43,  359 

46,  032 

51.300 

Narcotic  addiction  and 

aiconolism  community 

assistance 

4,000 

«.'X)0 

12,000 

Direct  operations 

2.158 

2.364 

2,  379 

Service  ictivities 

Narcotic  iddict  treatment 

program 

12,567 

14,663 

.7  526 

Regional  and  "leid  activi- 

ties 

2.230 

2  346 

2,346 

Scienliiic  commuTcation 

jnd  pgOlic  eiJucation 

1.494 

2,588 

2,  '71 

Program  mection  and 

naiagement  jer  /ces. . . 

4,419 

4.971 

5.221 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

322,053 

»7.K3 

377  299 

Zi>»n^  in  selected  re- 

sources 

5.151 

Total  obligation]. 

327.204 

367.923 

377,299 

support  and  coaduct  of  research.  Oranta: 
Research  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  project 
baais   for    behavioral,   clinical,   psychological. 


and  applied   research   in   the  area  of  mental 
health    Clinical  research  centers  and  general 
research   support   grants  are  also  supported 
Hospital  improvement     These  project  grants 
to  Stale  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  are 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  care,  treat- 
ment,   and    rehabilitation    in    these    Institu- 
tions  Early  child  care  demonstrations    These 
grants     are    designed     to    demonstrate    and 
evaluate  various  methixls  of  contributing  to 
early,    healthy    child    development    and    pre- 
venting emotional   disturbances  and   mental 
Illness  among  young  children  from  p>oor  and 
culturally    deprived    families     Direct    opera- 
tions     Intramural   research     Laboratory   and 
clinical    research    is    conducted    ;n    the    be- 
havioral and  biological  sciences,  e  i<    psychia- 
try  socioeconomic  studies,  ni»uroblology,  and 
neurochemlstry    Additionally  there  Is  labora- 
tory and  clinical   research   in  special  mental 
health  problems  of  neuropharmacology,  clini- 
cal  psychopharmacology    narcotic  addiction, 
and  alcoholism    Planning,  development    and 
administration     This  supports  the  planning, 
development,    and    administration    of    grant 
and  contract  programs  m  behavioral  sciences 
research    applied   research,  clinical   research 
and   psychopharmacologlcal   research    It   also 
includes     thi.ise     multldlsclpUnary     programs 
which    focus   and   coordinate    the   Institutes 
efforts  in  special  areas  of  concern,  such  as  al- 
coholism,  suicide  prevention,  crime  and  de- 
linquency    -schizophrenia,    and    the    mental 
health  of  children  and  families 

Manpower  development   Grants     Training: 
Grants  are  made  to  training  institutions  for 
training    in    psychiatry,    behavioral    sciences, 
psychiatric  nursing,  psychiatric  social   work, 
and  other  mental  health  disciplines    Experi- 
mental and  special  programs  and  continuing 
education  in  the  mental  health  field  are  in- 
cluded   as    well    ,18   .special    training    :n    such 
areas  as  alcoholism,  drug  abuse    and  suicide 
prevention    Fellowships    Awards  are  made  en 
the  basis  of  excellence  to  individuals  Involved 
In  mental  health  research    Direct  operations 
Analytic  studies  of  manpower  are  undertaken 
and  the  national  mental  heaJUi  training  pro- 
gram Is  coordinated  and  supported    Empha- 
sis  is  given   to  the   full   range  of  manpower 
requirements   in    the   field   of   mental   health 
including   the   disciplines   of   psychiatry,   be- 
havioral   .sciences,    psychiatric    nursing,    and 
social   work    Also  funded  In   this  subactlvlty 
are    the    training    activities    of    the    National 
Center  for  Mental  Health  Services    Training 
and  Research  and  a  program  for  training  psy- 
chiatrists   for   careers    in    the    Public    Health 
Service 

Support  of  state  and  community  pro- 
grams Grants  Construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  the  construction  of  public  and  other 
nonprotlt  community  mental  herilih  renters 
Staffing  of  community  mental  Iftalth  cen- 
ters Grants  are  .iwarded  on  a  project  basis 
to  eligible  community  mental  health  centers 
for  partial  support  of  the  staffing  costs  i7f 
these  centers  Narcotic  addiction  and  alco- 
holism community  siaslstance  These  grants 
provide  partial  support  fur  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  >-ji  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics.  This  activity  also  provides  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  agencies  to  cover  tiie 
co6t  of  developing  specialized  trairung  pro- 
grams for  prevention  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  conducting  surveys  and 
field  trials  for  evaluating  narcotic  addiction 
prevention  and  treatment  prof^rams  with  a 
view  to  their  Improvement  Direct  r,pera- 
tlons:  The  adnunlstrHtion  and  stlmulauon 
of  the  conununlty  mental  health  centers 
prcjgram  Is  undertaken  in  this  subactlvlty  as 
well  as  technical  f>r<vriun  assistance  such  as 
the  mental  hospital  Improvement  program 
and  Its  corollary,  the  mental  hocpltaj  Inserv- 
ice   training   program.    The   nucleus   for  ex- 


Fwrlmental.  model  community  mental  he.fitii 
centers,  is  also  funded  from  thU  subactiuty 
Service  activities  Narcotic  addict  treat- 
ment program:  This  provides  for  the  tteat- 
ment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addlct,v 
under  control  arrangement*  with  commiiniiv 
agenclee;  the  multldlsclpUnary  programs  ■.',[ 
the  Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic  Addictlrjn 
and  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  activities  of  the 
narcotics  hoepltals  at  Lexington.  KentucKv 
and  Port  Worth,  Texas  Regional  and  ilel'd 
acUvltlee  The  professional  activities  related 
to  mental  health  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ments regional  offices  are  funded  in  this  .sub- 
activity  It  also  (X)vers  the  central  office  co- 
ordination of  regional  programs  and  the  In- 
stltutes  relaUonshlpe  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  pixjfesslonal  societies,  and  State 
and  community  organizations  Scientific 
communication  and  management  services 
The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Menuu 
Health  Information  which  collects  and  di.s- 
seminates  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion In  the  mental  health  field  and  the  In- 
stitute's public  education  program  are 
funded  here 

F»rogram  direction  and  management  ser\- 
ices  Central  Institute  program  planning  and 
evaluation,  blometnc  and  legislative  servicer, 
and  administrative  management  are  fundeii 
In  this  subactlvlty 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars| 


1968 

1969 

1970 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION 

Construction 

Hrupitals  and  public 
'^ealtti  centers 

95.041 

109,220 

107  3111 

Long-term  can  facilities 

61,053 

55,816 

54  83f 

Diagnostic  oi  Irealment 

centers 

15,111 

16.856 

15,g«4 

Rehabilitation  tacilities 

10.767 

9,653 

10,504 

Moderniialion 

51.054 

76,120 

76  i:i 

Operations  and  tectinicdi 

services 

3.762 

3.881 

4,i.i!i 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

236.788 

271.546 

268,6/0 

Change  in  selected  lesources 

41,695 

Total  obligations 

278. 483 

271,546 

268.675 

Construction  Federal  funds  are  provided 
for  the  construction  iuid  modernization  of 
hospitals,  long-term  care  facilities.  reh.ibili- 
tatlon  facilities,  diagnostic  or  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  public  health  centers,  and 
related  health  facilities.  The  modernization 
program  provides  funds  for  the  renovation 
and  replacement  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities  which  are  functionally  or 
structurally  obsolete  and  inefficient  or  un- 
siife  to  operate. 

Operations  and  technical  services  State 
,igencle8  are  provided  technical  assistance  in 
making  inventories  of  their  hospitals,  public 
he«Uth  centers,  and  other  health  facUiUes 
.md  in  determining  the  type.  size,  and  loca- 
tions of  addlUonal  facilities  required,  ana 
developing  programs  to  meet  the  Indicated 
needs  Technical  assistance  is  also  provided 
to  States  and  to  communities  regarding  the 
planning,  programing,  and  design  of  hospital 
and  other  medical  facilities,  including  facili- 
tJea  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
Propoeed  hospital  and  other  health  facilltv 
project*  are  reviewed  to  determine  ellglbllitv 
and  compliance  with  the  law  and  regula- 
tions State  plans  and  their  annual  revision.'^ 
,ire  reviewed  for  conformance  with  plannmt; 
criteria  and  guidelines  Project  applications, 
plans  and  speciflcallons,  wage  rates,  and  con- 
tracts are  reviewed  for  compliance  with 
standards,  and  .=;urveillance  is  Maintained 
over  projecte  under  confitructloa. 
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Ibi  Oiousands  ot  dollars! 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES 

Partnership  lor  health  grants 

Planning 

Formula  grants 

Project  grants       

l*igrant  health  program: 

Giants 

Direct  operations   , . 
Standard  setting  and  re- 
sources development. 
Program  direction  and 

management  services 

Total  program  costs, 

lunded  

Ihanges  in  selected 
resources  , 

Total  obligations 143,249      194,040 


8.052 
57,270 
43,463 

20,861 
66,032 
86,600 

20,000 
72,000 
98,000 

7,200 
787 

7,200 
900 

12,000 
910 

9.315 

10.318 

11,256 

2.804 

2,129 

2,184 

128.891 

194,040 

216,350 

14,358 

216,350 


of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  Federal.  State,  and  local  health 
agenclee,  voluntary  organizations,  and  other 
Interested  groups  through  consultation, 
studies,  demonstrations,  and  assignment  of 
specialized  personnel.  This  also  provides  for 
program  evaluation  of  the  grant  programs 
and  the  review  of  approval  of  such  grants. 
The  Increase  in  1970  will  provide  for  expanded 
consultation  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  cities  In  Improving  the  health  care 
for  the  poor,  the  expansion  of  health  plan- 
ning, and  review  and  approval  of  ["-ants 
activities. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. Provides  for  overall  executive  direction 
and  planning  and  for  administrative  manage- 
ment. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Partnership  for  health  grants.  Planning: 
1 1 1  Formula  grants  for  comprehensive  State 
health  planning  provide  support  for  basic 
."^taff  and  advisory  council  costs  for  the  State 
agency  designated  for  comprehensive  health 
planning.  Under  contractual  arrangements, 
.specialized  studies  are  underway  in  such 
areas  as:  Impact  on  the  provision  of  health 
tervlces  and  costs  of  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  jind  specific  recommendations 
on  Its  implementation  In  the  States,  man- 
power problems,  delivery  of  services  to  rural 
..reas.  ambulance  services,  alcoholism,  drugs, 
water  resources,  and  special  problems  of  high 
risk  groups.  (2)  Project  grants  for  areawlde 
comprehensive  health  planning  provide  sup- 
port for  planning  p>ersonnel  and  for  the  col- 
it'Ction  and  analysis  of  data,  and  aid  In 
fstabllshlng  the  agency  as  a  focus  for  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  among  local  Institu- 
tions in  the  planning  of  health  facilities  and 
s-ervlces.  (3)  Project  grants  for  training, 
.■studies,  and  demonstrations  for  comprehen- 
.Mve  health  planning  provide  support  for  both 
ic.iig-term  and  short-term  training  of  health 
planners  In  such  areas  as  basic  concepts  of 
I'.palth.  planning  theories  and  techniques. 
urban  sociology,  and  social  problems  In  so- 
ciety today.  They  also  support  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  development  of  citizen 
representatives  to  serve  effectively  on  health 
planning  bodies.  Formula  grants:  These 
tirants  to  State  health  and  mental  health 
authorities  assist  the  States  In  attacking 
those  health  problems  they  consider  of  most 
immediate  Importance,  Project  grants:  Thefe 
grants  provide  support  for  activities  to  meet 
.'■pedal  regionally  or  nationally  determined 
lu-eds  Funds  requested  will  provide  con- 
tinued support  for  cancer,  mental  retarda- 
tion, tuberculosis,  neurological  and  sensory, 
and  venereal  disease  treatment  and  control 
projects.  Support  will  also  be  provided  for 
comprehensive  health  services  In  ghetto 
areas,  rat  control  projects,  and  health  com- 
ponents in  model  cities  programs.  A  proposed 
transfer  of  funds  In  1969  will  Initiate  an  In- 

iiisive      Immunization      program      against 
rubella. 

Migrant  health  program.  Grants:  Grants 
a:c  made  to  finance  part  of  the  costs  of 
i^iablishlng  family  health  services  clinics,  to 
provide  short-term  hospitalization,  and   for 

•her  projects  to  Improve  the  health  services 
■  ',d  health  condition  of  agricultural  migrant 

'■"rkers  and  their  families.  Funds  requested 

•' :;i    provide    for   jjatlent   visits   for   medical 

<  .ire.  dental  visits,  and  hospital  care.  Direct 
I'Peratlons:  The  program  provides  technical 
assistance    to    migrant    health    projects    and 

<  onducts  studies  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

Standard-setting  and  resources  develop- 
:nent  This  provides  for  development  of  spe- 
'  lalized  programs  in  comprehensive  health 
aiid  medical  care  administration.  Including 
:  he  professional  health  aspects  of  Title  XVIII 


1968  1969 

actual     estimate 


1970 
estimate 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS 

Operational  and  planning 
granb 43,635       92,365 

Development,  assistance, 
and  chronic  disaasa 
control 20,755       24,865 

Program  direction  and  man- 
agement services 1.355         1.851 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 65,745      119,081 

Chang*  in  selected  resources .        1 ,  994 

Total  obligations 67,739      119,081 


96,000 

22. 762 
1.879 


120,641 


Operational  and  planning  grants.  Regional 
medical  program  grants  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  research  centers, 
physicians,  and  other  health  groups  and  In- 
stitutions on  a  regional  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  conducting  research,  train- 
ing, demonstrations  of  patient  care,  and  other 
related  projects  which  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity and  utilization  of  advanced  diagnosis  and 
care  for  these  diseases. 

Development  assistance,  and  chronic  dis- 
ease control.  These  programs  provide  extra- 
mural and  Intramural  research,  training  In 
chronic  disease  control,  and  program  con- 
sultation and  assistance  to  State  and  local 
health  agencies,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
educational  institutions  on  the  conduct  of 
their  programs  of  reglonallzatlon  and 
chronic  disease  control  through  contracts. 
cooperative  agreements,  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel, and  loan  of  equipment. 


I  In  thbusands  of  dollars! 


1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 
Patient  care 

63,941 
19.269 

341 
1,643 

-235 

70,  733 
22.943 

350 
1.884 

73,241 

Field  health  services.. 

Special    assistance    to    the 

Menominee  Indians 

Administration     . 
Adjustment  of  prior  years 
costs 

25.661 

350 
1.927 

Total  program  costs. 
Change  in  selected  resources 

84, 959 
321 

95,  880 

101.179 

Total  obligations.. 

85. 280 

95,  880 

101.179 

health  nursing,  oral  health,  and  family  plan- 
ning. The  services  are  provided  through 
health  centers,  clinics,  and  other  field  units 
operated  directly  by  the  Service,  as  well  as 
through  contractual  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  health  organizations.  A  pro- 
gram Initiated  In  1969  trains  Indians  as  com- 
munity health  representatives  providing  edu- 
cational, sanitation,  and  referral  services  to 
the  beneficiary  p>opulatlon. 

Special  EisElstance  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dians. This  covers  Joint  school  district  costs 
and  public  welfare  benefits  as  well  as  health 
and  sanitation  set  vices, 

(In  thousands  of  dollars)     . 


Patient  care.  This  consists  of  the  opera- 
tion of  general  hospitals  and  their  outpa- 
tient clinics  and  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and 
medical  care  under  contract  with  non-Fed- 
eral hospitals,  clinics,  private  physicians,  and 
dentists. 

Field  health  services.  These  Include  pro- 
grams In  sanitation,  health  education,  nutri- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health,  school 
health,  tuberculosis  Eind  other  communicable 
disease  control,  medical  social  services,  public 


1969  1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


PATIENT  CARE  AND  SPECIAL 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

Operation  of  hospitals  and  clinics.  65.178    74,804 

Medical  care  for  special  groups: 

CoaslGuard 2,371       2,515 

Federal  employees.. 2.204      3.077 

Special  health  services: 

Rehabilitation  services    137          168 

Payments  to  Hawaii               .  1,200      1,200 

Personnel  detailed  toother  agencies.  902      1.805 

Program  direction  and  management 

services .    1.934      2,430 

Total  program  costs,  funded  .  .  73,926    85.279 

Change  in  selected  resources 396 

Total  obligations -.  74.322    85.279 


75,428 

2,655 

3.707 

168 
1.200 
1,805 

2.459 

86.702 


86.702 


'20.641 


Special  health  services.  Payments  to  Ha- 
waii: Grants  are  made  to  defray  the  cost 
of  care  and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy. 

Pro-am  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. Staff  program  advice,  guidance,  and 
direction,  along  with  management  services 
are  provided  operational  personnel  and 
facilities  with  regard  to  the  efficient  and 
effective  conduct  of  program  activities, 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968         1969        1970 
actual  esti-       esti- 

mate       male 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Studies,  training,  and  systems  de- 
velopment: 

Grants  and  contracts 25.641     37,362 

Direct  operations 2.755      2,703 

Program  direction  and  manage- 
ment services  369         857 

Total  program  costs,  funded 28.765    40.922 

Change  m  selected  resources..       ,     1,905 

Total  obligations 30.670    40,922 


40, 672 
3,312 

991 

44.975 

44,975 


Studies,  training,  and  systems  develop- 
ment. Grants  and  contracts:  Flesearch  grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  to  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  for  carrying  out 
research  investigations  dealing  with  the  or- 
ganization, financing,  utilization,  quality, 
availability,  and  delivery  of  health  services. 
Training  and  fellowship  grants  are  awarded 
to  institutions  and  to  qualified  scholars  for 
supporting  research  training  programs  in  the 
health  services  field.  Direct  operations:  This 
provides  staff  with  the  operational  capability 
for  both  extramural  and  intramural  research 
programs.  It  permits  utilization  of  Federal 
direct  health  services  and  federally  funded 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  for  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  demonstration  of 
improved  health  services  techniques,  and 
also  the  strengthening  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  such  areas  as  economic  analysis, 
the  improvement  of  health  service  institu- 
tions, and  manpower  utilization  The  1970 
increase  w^ill  provide  for  consultative  i,ervlce8 
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aas<x-lnte<1  wl'h  the  center's  program  and  to 
develop  research  training  progrums  in  uni- 
versities   -tnd    other    sppr   priate    settings 

Program  direction  and  rr^nagement  serv- 
ices This  Includes  top  management  and  staff 
services  for  the  national  renter  including 
central  management  services 

[in  thouunds  t)(  dodafl) 


I9M 

1989 

1970 

KtlMl 

nlimate 

estimate 

ST    ai/A8ETHS 

HOSPITAL 

Op»r»rinj  cos^ 
Clinital     tna     comfnunitY 

l«r«c« 

33.563 

37.129 

38.091 

Trjlninj  »nr)  «<)ucj(lon 
R»M»tch 

1.041 

1.420 

««9 

5«5 

Unfun(je<j  jfljusrment 

Ptop«ftf  -)i  service's 

Irjn?*8ffe<j  in  «itfiou' 

cnarge 

-151 

-75 

-75 

Cipitii  ouUi, 
Clmicii  imt  community 

ienK«% 

701 

855 

880 

T'jininj  ind  »<lucj'ion 
H««rcn 

4 

16 

25 

35 

Unfunded  Jiliu^lment 
AlMve  caijitji  isse't 
t'jnsieced  m  oi'Houl 
cna'je   net 

Toiji  t'otrim  costs. 
tunned.. 
Ctian^j  in  selected  resources 

Total  oliiigations . 


-20 


-20 


-20 


35.632 
256 

35.888 


39.945 

-113 

39,832 


38.876 


38.876 


Clinical  and  community  services  This  pro- 
vides ill:  of  -he  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative 
programs  of  the  National  Center  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  procurement  of  supplies 
and  materlais.  and  provision  of  necessary  ad- 
ministrative service*  The  hcjepltal  Is  coop- 
erating with  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  at  a  community 
mental  health  center  on  Its  campus,  in  order 
to  serve  the  residents  of  the  major  southeast 
portion  of  the  District 

Training  and  education  This  supports  the 
Division  of  Intramural  Training,  and  pro- 
vides multidisclpUnary  clinical  training  for 
pnjfesBioaa;  ind  ancillary  personnel  engaged 
in    ir  interested  In  mental  health  activities 

Research  This  supports  the  Division  of 
Clinical  Research  of  the  National  Center 
which  carries  out  coordinated  research  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  ment.il  dla- 
iirUers.  and  of  the  factors  bearing  upon  their 
development  treatment,  and  possible  pre- 
vention. 

Pn  thousands  of  dcllarsi 


>9H 
actui 

1969 

•Stl- 

mate 

1970 
esti- 
mata 

COMMUNICABLE  OISLASES 

Laboraloiy   m^jrovement 
Prevention  and  control 

Grants 

Direct  operations 
P'Ogram  direction  and  nunafs- 
ment  i«fyic«s „,   . 

4.521 

9,730 
25.534 

1.793 

6.027 

6.777 
27.695 

1.894 

6.346 

2.921 

27.570 

1.894 

Total  program  cosb.  fontfcd 
Change  in  selected  lesouices 

41.578 
1.844 

42.393 
-996 

38.731 

Total  obligations                     ... 

43.422 

41.  S7 

J8.7JI 

Laboratory  improvement  A  comprehensive 
national  laboratory  improvement  program 
Is  administered  through  research  for  Im- 
prtivlng  and  standardizing  laNDratory  melh- 
tKlology  and  through  evaluation  of  tech- 
niques, materlais  and  reagents  used  In  pub- 
lic health  laboratories  States  are  provided 
experimental  vaccines  and  special  Immune 
globulin  Is  distributed  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol ia<>oratory  lnfe»:tli  ns  They  are  als<j  pro- 
vided   consultation     training     and    Informa- 


tloiiai  services  in  laboratory  teciuilques  The 
program  proMdes  for  upgrading  the  perform- 
ance of  the  nations  clinical  laboratories 
and  for  the  Ucen.sure  and  evaluation  of 
clinical  laboratories  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce 

Prevention   and  control    Grants     Research 
grants   are   awarded    to   organizations     in.stl- 
turiiins     and    li'.d'vlduals    for    research    con- 
cerned   with    epidemiology     prevention     lab- 
oratory   diagnosis     and    treatment    of    com- 
municable diseases  at   the  community  level 
Direction     operations       Communicable     dis- 
eases   S<'lenttflc  '.echillcal  skills  m  the  rtelds 
of    epidemiological     me<llclne    and     microbi- 
ology are  provided  t<i  State  and  local   health 
departments  through  investlgat  lotis    consul- 
tations   and  deinonftiratlons    Imp<irtant   dis- 
ease  Investigation  and  c<iiUrol   programs   in- 
clude    hepatitis,     aseptic     meningitis      polio- 
myelitis,   rubella     vlr.il   encephalitis     the  en- 
teric  diseases    staphyloco<cal   and   other   In- 
stitutionally   acquired    infections     the   acute 
fungal    dlsea.ses     diseases    of    animals    trans- 
mtssable  to  m.iii    and   the  vector  borne  dls- 
ea.ses    Profefisiv-nal    competence    l;i    the    In- 
vestigation   if  epidemic  outbreaks  is  alTorded 
to  the  States   through   the  staff  of  the   Epi- 
demic Intelligence  Service  which  Is  constant- 
ly alert  'o  the  epidemic  situation  In  the  con- 
try     Epidemic     Intelilgeme    Service    officers 
provide  a  wide  raiiiji-     ;  mtv  ice   indudlnR  epi- 
demic   aid.    epldeiui.  ...Ki. Ml    field    investiga- 
tions, consultations  In  communicable  disease 
control,    surveillance    of    infectious    diseases. 
and    collaborative    field    .md    laboratory    re- 
search. Tuberculosis     Studies  are  conducted 
In  epidemiology,  prevention    detection,  diag- 
nosis, and   therapy  of  tuberculosis    This  re- 
search Is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State 
and    local   health   departments,   tuberculosis 
hospitals,    private    Investigators,   and   others 
The  results  of  the  applied  research  are  made 
available   to  the  States   and   integrated    into 
tuberculosis   control   programs    by   means   of 
demonstrations,    consultative    ■services,    op- 
erational   studies,    and    training    activities 
Venereal    diseases     Research    evaluation   ac- 
tivities are  directed   toward   maintenance  of 
uniformly    satisfactory    nationwide   serologic 
services,    development    and    introduction    of 
new   syphilis   diagnostic    tests,    development 
of    an   immunizing    agent    for    syphilis,    im- 
provement    of     diagnostic     techniques     for 
grjnorrhea       evaluation     of     more     effective 
methods   of    therapy,    and    the   Improvement 
of  control  procedures    Scientific  and  general 
information  about  venereal  disease  for  both 
professional  and  lav  groups  is  disseminated 
through  State  agencks    Foreign  quarantine: 
Certain  visa  applicants  arf  r-xanilned  in  or- 
der  to  determine   those   wlm    ire  excludable 
for  physical  or  mental  reasons   Other  inspec- 
tions   I  ptrsons  and   Importations i    are   made 
to  prevent  the  Introduction  Into  the  United 
States  Gf   quar..ntlnable  and   other  i  ammu- 
nlcable  diseases 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices    This    includes    top    man.igement    and 
staff   services   for   the   National   Center 
|in  thousands  ol  d«IUis| 


I9S8  19(9  1970 

actual     estimate      estimate 


INDIAN  HEALTH 
FACILITItS 

Hospitals 
New  and  replKement 
Medsrmzation  and  repair 

OtrtpMant  care  ixililies 

6r*nH  to  community  lacili- 
ties 

Sanitation  tKilities 

fetsonnol  quarters 

Total  program  costs, 
lunded 
Change  m  selected  resources 


1.689 
341 
832 

250 
8,173 
3.341 


1.556 
2,320 
1. 801 

864 

14.420 
1.379 


2.175 

554 

2,130 


19,113 
806 


14.626 
4.162 


25, 340  24. 778 

531         -5,076 


Total  obligations 


18.788       25.871 


19.702 


|ln  thousands  ol  dollaisl 


1%8 
actual 

:%9 

estimate 

1970 
estimate 

NATIONAL  HIALIH 
STATISTICS 

National  .ilal  ,)nd  health 
statistics 

Program  .luection  and  man- 
agement services 

9.520 
462 

7.568 
460 

9.313 
460 

Total  i^rogMm  costs 
'undefl 
Change  in  selected  lesouices 

9  98? 

-;..ll 

8.U28 

9.773 

Total  oM'gations 

7,871 

8.028 

9,773 

National  vital  and  health  statistics  The 
progrsun  of  the  National  Center  for  He.Tl'h 
Statistics  comprises  the  major  activities  .i 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  the  measure- 
ment of  the  health  status  of  the  nation  .uicl 
in  developing  and  ,ipplylng  optimum  teclii.i- 
c,il  methrxls  for  the  collection,  processing,  .md 
analysis  of  health  statistics  It  Includes 
The  collection,  compilation,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  statistics  on  births,  deatl.s 
fetal  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  and 
other  health  data  related  to  these  basic  vral 
events,  continuing  .surveys  and  special  health 
statistics  studies  on  the  amount,  distribu- 
tion and  effects  of  illness  and  disability  ;n 
the  United  States  and  the  .services  received 
ft  r  or  becau.se  ol  such  conditions;  studies  ; 
health  survey  methods  with  a  view  toward 
ihclr  continued  improvement,  and  techii:.  a: 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  application  .il 
statistical  methods  In  the  health  and  medlc.U 
fields 

(In  thousands  ot  dollars| 


1968 

1969 

1970 

actual 

esti- 

esti- 

mate 

mate 

District  ol  Columbia  medical 
lacilities    Construction  gianti  or 
loans  (costs    obligations) 


15,000 


Federal  lunds  would  be  provided  to  make 
grants  or  loans  to  assist  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  projects  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  public  or  nonprofit  hospitals 
in  meeting  the  cost  ot  projects  for  the  con- 
struction iir  modernization  of  public  health 
centers,  lone-term  care  tacUltles,  including 
extended  care  facilities,  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  rehabilitation  f.acUlties  :  i- 
cllltles  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  Cj.".:- 
munlty  mental  health  centers 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 

1969        :ri 

l%8       esti-         -sii- 

actual       mate         male 


EMERGENCY  HEALTH 

Medical  stockpile 

Acquisition  ol  slocKs 3,232  1,397  h? 

Inventory  management 3,583  3.607  3.683 

Stxkpile  management 579  637  684 

Training  and  community 

preparedness                                 .  2.518  2.698  2  813 

Hospital  and  ambulance  services  489  561  ^61 

Total  program  costs,  tunded  10.401  8.900  8.198 

Changes  in  selected  resources -160  -610  -VI 

Total  oblijalions 10,241  8.290  7.821 


Medical  stockpile.  The  goal  Is  to  provide 
medical  material  tor  civilian  needs  In  time  of 
disaster  .Medical  supplies  and  equipment 
have  been  assembled  into  emergency  pack- 
aged d.saster  hospitals  which  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States  The  estimate 
for  1970  provides  lor  a  contlntung  program  "f 
rehabilitation  and  refurbishment  ot  the  exist- 
ing packaged  disaster  hospitals;  relocatii.a 
the  packaged  disaster  hospital  to  achieve  di- 
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rect  affiliation  with  the  community  hosplUl; 
procurement  of  new  materials  to  Increase  the 
emergency  medical  supply  Inventories  of 
community  hospitals;  and  malHtalnlng,  In- 
specting, and  servicing  the  national  medical 
stockpile. 

Training  and  community  preparedness. 
This  supports  the  preparation  of  national 
emergency  health  and  medical  plans,  and  the 
development  of  preparedness  programs  to 
achieve  a  continuity  of  health  services  neces- 
sary to  meet  all  conditions  of  a  national 
emergency  The  estimate  for  1970  provides  for 
a  continuing  program  of  the  development  ol 
plans  and  oi)eratlonal  capability  of  civilian 
health  manpower  as  well  as  utilization  and 
distribution  of  other  health  resources  Includ- 
ing: the  placement  of  federally  furnished 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  in  oommu- 
nlty  hospitals;  development  and  Initiation  of 
disaster  management  services;  training  at  the 
State  and  local  level;  and  providing  assistance 
to  States  and  communities  in  disaster  situa- 
tions. 

Hospital  and  ambulance  services.  This  pro- 
vides for  assistance  to  States  ar^d  communi- 
ties for  the  planning  of  organized  programs 
of  emergency  health  services. 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


of  Indian  hahlth  facilities,  and  all  continu- 
ing projects  except  the  mental  health-neurol- 
ogy research  facility. 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 

fr.cai  services    Cost  ol  services 
ii;ii('ly  disliibution 

Cost  ol  goods  sold 

Other 
Piiblications  distribution    Cost  ol 
services 

863 

2.272 
591 

1,708 

2,454 
560 

49 

1,939 

2,437 
579 

78 

Total  operating  costs 
Total  capital  outlav. 
Change  in  selected  resources 
A-iiustment  in  selected  resources 
(donated  working  capital) 

3,726 

8 

-263 

-1 

4,771 

13 

-6 

5,033 
13 
19 

Total  obligations 

3,470 

4,778 

5,065 

This  fund  finances  medical  supply  and 
service  operations  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


Retired  pay  ot  commissioned 
otticers  , 

Retitement  (layments  ...4 

Suuivors'  benehts  . 
Dependents'  medical  care 

Total  obligations 
-  '.ances  and  leimbuisements; 

■  aiaiies  and  exterses,  Office  ot 
the  Adminislratf  t 

Health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment 

Comprehensive    health    (ilanning 
and  services 

Regional  medical  programs.  ., 

Hospital  construction 

Communicable  diseases 

National  health  statistics 

fmeigency  health 

Chronic  diseases 

Consolidated  working  lund 

Research  grants 

Total  progiam  costs  lunded 
Change  m  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 

Buildings  and  lacilities 
Total  program  costs,  lunded 
Change  in  selected  resources    . 

Total  obligations    . 


1.062 
28 


10 

1 

19,556 

430 

19 

440 

5,910 

1.250 


13 


50 

2,000 

2 

8,031 

432 

65 

2,980 
1,275 


28.705 
57 

14.848 
-590 

14,503 
-208 

28,  762 

14.258 

14,295 

2.150 
454 

7.355 
2.971 

9.092 
-1.164 

2.604 

10,326 

7,928 

5.849  7,086  9,967 

lOO  112  130 

5,341  5,843  6,603 

11.290  13.041  16,700 


50 

2,029 

2 

8,723 

449 

65 

1.848 
1,337 


1969 

i%a 

esti-          1970 

actual 

mate   estimate 

HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  MENTAL 

HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

TRUST  FUNDS 

Patients' benefits.     47  49  49 

Unconditional  gifts  .   7  bO  b 

Conditional  gifts           44  93  59 

Special  statistical  work..  i;  ,io 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  138  177  158 
Indian  sanitation  facilities. 

Total  program  costs,  funded  236         385  286 

Change  in  selected  resources  ^  -2         -6         -14 

Total  obhgations 234         379 272 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR, 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Management  and  central  services—      6.706      8.601        9.978 

Total  program  costs,  funded 
Change  in  selected  resources    .  878 

Total  obligations .     7,584      8,601        9.978 

Management  and  central  services.  This  sup- 
ports the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  and 
Includes  staff  advice  to  the  Administrator 
and  guidance,  leadership,  and  direction  to 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
regarding  administrative  and  financial  man- 
agement, personnel,  property  and  records 
management,  office  services,  and  organization 
and  staffing  problems. 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollars] 


This  Includes  all  proposed  direct  construc- 
tion items  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,   except  construction 


1968  1%9 

actual     estimate 


1970 
estimate 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

MANAGEMENT  FUND 

Disease  prevention  and  en- 
vironmental control     - 
Health  services 


$2,335 
1.717 


Total  program  costs, 
funried.. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


Total  obligations 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 


4.052 

-105 


3.947 


OF  HEALTH 

Health  manpower: 
Institutional  support; 
Medical,  dental,  and  re- 
lated . 

Nursing  

Public  health  _ 
Allied  health  professions 
Student  assistance. 
Traineeships 
Scholarships  and  op- 
portunity grants 
Loans 
Manpower  requirements 
and  utili2ation: 

Grants 

Direct  operations 
Program  direction  and 
management  services. 

Total  program  costs, 
funded 
Change  in  selected  re- 
sources. . 

Total  obligations.        ... 


32.b88  66.000 

b.657  7.000 

6.558  9.471 

8.123  lu,975 

17,135  30.958 


16.636 
38.680 


2.992 
b.995 

1.261 


24,636 
41,979 


4.195 
10.107 

1.339 


96.400 
7.00U 
9.471 

10.988 

25.620 

48,800 
30.500 


4,425 
10.870 

1.390 


135.586      206.659 
25.059 


245.464 


160.645      206.659        245.464 


Institutional  support.  The  principal  agents 
of  this  activity  are  grant  programs  directed 
toward  enhancing  the  educational  experience 
of  students  entering  the  health  and  allied 
health  piofessions  resulting  ultimately  in 
better  health  service  to  the  nation.  Schools 
use  these  funds  to  support  and  enlarge  fac- 


ulty staffs,  expand  library  holdings,  modify 
existing  and  add  new  curricula,  modernize 
teaching  laboratories,  and  purchase  educa- 
tional aids  and  equipment  Support  for 
nursing  schools  in  1970  is  tor  project  grants^ 
Schools  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine win  be  eligible  for  support  lor  the  first 
lime  In  1970,  Improving  the  utilisation  of 
limited  resources  of  health  professionals  re- 
quires appraisal  of  how  various  types  of 
personnel  are  being  utilized  and  t!ie  identi- 
fication of  new  categories  of  allied  he  illh 
professionals  and  technicians  for  more  effec- 
tive team  practice.  In  1970,  allied  health 
new  methods  grants  will  support  projects  to 
develop  curricula  to  produce  personnel  re- 
quiring newly  identified  skills. 

Student  assistance  This  is  of  two  kinds: 
graduate  and  specialized,  comprising  trainee- 
ships  and  research  fellowships;  and  under- 
graduate, comprising  scholarships  and  stu- 
dent loans.  Research  fellowship  support 
candidates  at  the  predoctoral  and  post- 
doctoral levels  for  research  tr.iinlng  in  spe- 
cial fields  related  to  studies  for  improving 
nursing  care.  Traineeships  support  the  grad- 
uate and  specialized  prepar.itlon  of  teachers 
needed  to  expand  and  improve  curriculum 
offerings,  and  the  advanced  training  needed 
by  supervisors,  administrators,  and  other 
specialists  in  nursing,  public  health,  and  the 
allied  health  professions  Nursing  and  he.ilth 
professions  scholarships  enable  deserving 
students  from  low-Income  families  to  pur.sue 
their  education  Students  of  veterinary  med- 
icine will  become  eligible  lor  scholarships 
for  the  first  time  in  1970  Schools  make 
scholarship  awards  to  students  who.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  school,  have  an  exceptional 
financial  need.  The  student  loan  programs 
tor  the  health  professions.  Including  nurses, 
are  also  designed  to  help  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  health  manpower  and  to 
assure  that  the  needed  supply  of  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  manpower  is  drawn 
from  the  most  capable  individuals,  but  p,ir- 
tlcularly  to  assure  that  .students  from  iow-- 
Income"  families  can  enroll  for  he.alth  pro- 
fessions training.  The  1970  program  concen- 
trates these  loans  to  students  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  under  $10,000, 

Manpower  requirements  and  utilization. 
Grants:  Research  grants  support  studies  in 
the  areas  of  physician  methods  and  tech- 
niques, continuing  physician  education,  ef- 
fective use  of  health  m:\npower.  nursing 
care,  and  methods  to  deliver  nursing  care 
to  patients.  Research  training  grants  enable 
institutions  to  establish  training  programs 
m  fields  where  there  is  unusual  demand  for 
researchers  having  skills  in  nursing  special- 
ties and  m  the  field  ot  educational  research. 
Direct  operations:  Funds  are  provided  !.or 
programs  to  assess  requirements,  .ivallabil- 
ity,  and  quality  of  health  discipline  educa- 
tion; provide  professional  guidance  and 
leadership  to  meet  the  goals  oi  nursing  :.ire 
by  means  of  rese.'.rch.  consultation,  appli- 
cation of  research  findings  and  administra- 
tion of  grants;  develop,  administer,  and 
support  grant  and  operational  programs  to 
increase  the  supply  and  improve  the  educa- 
tion, utilization,  and  effectiveness  of  man- 
power in  the  health  occupations;  tor  servic- 
ing training  and  construction  grants,  stu- 
dent loans,  scholarships,  and  operational 
programs  for  training  ot  personnel  The  in- 
crease in  1970  will  be  used  primarily  lor 
services  and  technical  assistance  related  to 
the  new  and  expanded  grant  programs  ci  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
guides  and  supports  health  manpower  pro- 
grams, designs  proposals  to  meet  needs  for 
new  or  revised  health  manpower  programs, 
coordinates  research  and  program  reporting 
activities,  and  provides  technical  guidance 
and  coordination  to  Bureau  activities. 
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(In  HMMuntf^  at  JoNmI 

1968 

:969 

'.970 

Ktual 

ntiinatt 

ntimata 

HATI0»«*L  C»NCE» 

l»«STITurE 

G'intJ 

Rn«<rcti 

79.163 

90.052 

80.488 

fUkwrrtipi 

4.019 

4,374 

4  20! 

Training 

U.050 

I!. 641 

11.186 

Du«cl  30«t»tion» 

Ltboritory  ind  clinic4l 

rasMrcIt 

IS.fW? 

16.  ;i4 

iM78 

Ca4l«to<ativ«  'VMarch  in<i 

(J^v^tepn^^nt 

66.  719 

84   180 

66.102 

Biometry   tpxlviTiioloty 

ind  "laM  studm 

1.265 

1.3« 

1,565 

R*vi*w  and  apcxoval 

2.427 

2.459 

2.598 

Program  dir«ction 

1.079 

1.019 

1.084 

ToUl  Broiram  :<«t? 

'unrtwl 

IU,a04 

ltl.419 

184.042 

Changa  n  ulcctad  'nourcn 

-4.B7 

ToUl  36liptK)nj.. 

17S.907 

IU.4I9 

K4.402 

Grants    Res«u'ch     Funds  are  provided  for 
grants,  general  research  jrippor:  (frants.  and 
specialized     research     centers      Pelli>w8hlp« 
PoBtdoctoral     and     specu;     fellowships     .tnd 
career  award  and  career  development   fellow- 
ships   will    be    supported     Training      Or.inu 
•re  awarded  to  accredited  schools  for  the  :m- 
^oveatent  of  instruction  m  the  cunrtcalum 
clinical  training  grants  are  awarded  for  train- 
ing   m    such     fields    as    surgery     pathology, 
radloblology       radiotherapy       and      Internal 
medicine,  and  grants  are  awarded  to  research 
training  centers  for   individual   traineeships 
Direct   operations     Laboratory   and   cllnlc.il 
research     This   Includes    laboratory    research 
In  the  fields  of  biochemistry    biology    pathol- 
ogy   and  physiology  and  clinical  research   In 
the  fields  of  dermatology    endocrinology,  im- 
munology   metabolism    ind  surgery    Collab- 
orative research  and  development     Research 
la   conducted    in    the    areas   of   etiology    and 
cancer    therapy    This    activity    includes   sev- 
eral task  forces  Including  breast  cancer  .^nd 
lung  cancer  and    the  special   vlrua-leukemi  i 
pri>gram       Research      efforts      Include      field 
studies,    investigations    .-ind    i-ontracts    with 
public    and    private    organizations    and    uni- 
versities   f^r    the     icqulsltlon     development, 
and  ippUcitlon  of  new  knowledge  per'lnent 
t  )  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
cancer      Bl  imetry      epidemiology      .tnd     Held 
studies    This  program  is  designed  -o  analyse 
defined  populations  having  uniiiual  risks  to 
-speciflc    -anrers  or   known   exposure   to   high 
risk  env;r'.)nments.  m  .irder  to  reveal  statis- 
tically   significant    cause-and-effect    Associa- 
tions and  disassi'Klatlons  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery  of  etlologlc    factors   and   agents 

|ln  Ihouunds  at  dollaril 


1968  1969  1970 

actual     esrimats       estimate 


NATIONAL  HEART 
INSTITUTE 

Grants 
l»M«arcti 
Fliilowihips 
Training 
Oir«ct  )peririon^ 

LJDOritorv  jno  Mnicai 

usearch 
CollaOoiatw*  research  ana 

4e«elopmenr 
Biometrv   *LJMj«»miology. 

md  'lelrt  '.t'jilies 


104.825        99.666        101.307 
6.  769  7. 604  7  J09 

17  26.'         18.150  17.442 


'lining  .icrNiiies 


S»vi«w  and  approval  ol 

Jiantj 
Program  tjirection 

Tolal  program  costs, 
'unded 
Change  in  selected  resources. 


12.017 

10.500 

1.199 
142 

2.253 


13.168 

17.354 

1.692 
225 

2,561 
590 


13.641 

18.148 

1.724 
204 

2.723 
643 


155.624      161.010        163  l 
5.69S 


Total  obligations 181.322      161.100        163,141 


Crrants  Reoearc^  Punds  are  provided  for 
reaearcii  grants  general  reaearch  support 
granu  oategorlcAl  and  specialized  reeearch 
centers  and  the  heart  cooperative  drug 
study  Training  For  undergraduate  training, 
fund*  will  provide  assistance  to  schools  of 
medicine  osteof)athy  and  public  health 
Funds  will  also  provide  grants  for  graduate 
re«earrh   and   cUnli-al   training 

Direct  operations  I>aboratory  and  clinical 
re»earr-h  Research  Is  c<3nducted  to  aid  In  the 
understanding  of  the  cArdloviwcular  system 
and  Its  diseases  with  emphasis  In  thera- 
peutic agents.  dUkgnoeUc  Instrumentation, 
surgery  and  clinical  medicine  Collaborative 
research  and  development  Funds  will  sup- 
port the  artificial  heart-myocardlal  In- 
farction program  heart  cooperative  drug 
study  and  a  national  blood  program  Bl- 
ometrv  epidemiology,  and  field  studies  This 
aotlvlty  conducts  and  supports  epidemio- 
logical, biometrics  research,  and  cllnlca.1  trial 
studies  to  seek  knowledge  of  the  caiisee  and 
prevention  of  cardiovascular  disease  Causal 
fact<T»  are  sought  both  bv  Intensive  study  of 
nattiral  experiments  "  In  population  groups 
and  by  experimental  modification  of  sus- 
pected fa<-tors  Training  activities  Inservlce 
training  is  provided  for  posltlorts  requiring 
unique  combinations  of  cardiovascular  train- 
ing .^.nd  experience 

(In  Ihoussndt  of  dollin] 


1968 

1969 

1970 

xtual 

estimate 

estimate 

f«ATlONAt    INSTITUTE  OF 

GENERAL   MEDICAL 

SCIENCES 

Giants 

Research 

83.217 

83.717 

84. 263 

Feilowsnips 

20.  207 

21.373 

20.  .J40 

T'ainrng 

44   729 

46.901 

45  b68 

Oiiect  ipeialions 

CjlUtK>rali<»    eseaicn  ind 

levelopment 

3.924 

3.295 

3.288 

T'lining  ictlvilies 

381 

449 

337 

Reviemi  ind  jppin»al  ol 

irants                       

2,741 

3.125 

3.251 

P'Ogiam  direction     

829 

1.09S 

1.056 

Total  program  costs 

'unded 

156.028 

159.955 

157.803 

Change  in  selected 

resources 

-278 

Total  obliialions. . 

ISS.  750 

159.955 

157.803 

Grants  Research  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported In  iddltlon  funds  will  be  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  research 
and  training  restiurces  .tnd  research  centers 
in  diagnostic  radiology  .tnd  anesthesiology 
Fellowships  .^wards  will  be  made  Training 
Grants  will  t>e  awarded 

Direct  operauon.s  Collaborative  research 
and  development  .studies  In  the  biomedical 
sciences  and  supportive  area:>  are  conducted 
by  contract  with  institutions  Training  .ic- 
tlvltles  This  .ictlvlty  supports  a  program  for 
training    pharmacologists    and    taxlcologtsts 

III)  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 

estimate 


1970 
estimate 


CONSTRUCTION  Of 

HEALTH  EDUCATIONAL, 
RESEARCH.  AND 
LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

Teaching  tacilities 
Medical,  denial,  and  other 

health  iiersonnel 
Nurses 

Allied  health  professions 
personnel 
Haalth  research  facilities 
Medicsl  libiarwt 

Total  program  costs, 
funded    ooligations 


150.799 
19.382 

1.  792 
38.368 
10.000 


130.196 
18.781 

3.008 

20.640 

1. 250 


141.000 
8.000 


220.341       173.875 


49.  .00 


Teaching  facilities  Federal  grants  are  pro- 
vided on  an  individual  project  basis  to  as.sist 
In  the  construction  of  medical,  dental,  phar- 
macy, optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary,  oste- 
opathy, and  public  health  teaching  facilities 
schools  of  nursing,  and  for  training  centers 
for  allied  health  personnel  Allied  health  pr- 
fesslons  personnel  Matching  grants  are 
made  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  scho-ils 
for  construction,  expansion,  and  rehabllit.i- 
Uon  of  teaching  facilities  as  training  cent<'rs 
for  technical  and  other  allied  health  per- 
sonnel 

Health  research  facilities  Matching  grants 
are  made  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions to  assist  In  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  replacement  of  outmoded  fanl- 
Itlee.  for  the  conduct  of  research  in  -Jie 
sciences  related  to  health 

Medical  libraries  Matching  grants  .re 
made  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies 
or  institutions  for  construction  of  new.  .ind 
the  renovation,  expansion,  or  rehabilitation 
of  medical  library  facilities 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 


1969  1970 

estimtio     estimate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARTHRITIS  AND  META- 
BOLIC  DISEASES 

Grants 

"•'M'Cli  94.203        91691  92:89 

Fellowships         6.574  6.737  iVb 

„  T'""'"!  15.383         16.109  15  430 

Direct  operations 

Laboratory  and  clinical 

^  ""''ch  13.774         15.891  15  664 

Collaborative  research  and 
development  4, 439  6. 498  6  670 

Btometry   epidemiology, 
and  field  studies  5M  706  !\2 

Review  and  approval  ol 

S""!'  2,101  2.279  2  373 

Program  direction  253  321  355 

Total  program  costs 
^,        '""OM  137,281      140.232        139,968 

Change  in  selected  resources  1,617 

Total  obligations  .  138.898      140.232        139.968 


Grants  Research  Grants  will  be  .sup. 
ported  In  addition,  funds  are  provided  t.ir 
general  research  .support  granu  and  clinical 
research  center.s  Training:  Grants  will  be 
awarded  to  accredited  schools  for  the  im- 
provement of  Instruction. 

Direct  operations  Laboratory  and  cUniral 
research  Research  Is  conducted  in  the  ticld 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  .tnd  other 
metabolic  disorders  as  well  as  studies  In  the 
major  disciplines  Including  pharmacoloey. 
phy.>^lology.  biochemistry,  nutrition,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  endocrinology,  physical  b;  1- 
ogy.  molecular  biology,  chemical  biology,  ^'as- 
troenterology.  hematology,  and  blomathenia- 
tlcs  Collaborative  research  and  development 
These  projects  are  conducted  cooperatively 
and  under  contract  with  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutions, including  comprehensive  pr.- 
grams  In  scientific  communications,  such  .;s 
the  preparation  of  abstracts  on  specific  iireiis 
of  re.search  interests:  research  and  devel  jp- 
ment  conducted  cooperatively  and  under 
contract  leading  to  Improved  methods  '. 
hemodialysis  and  the  development  oi  i 
simpler,  more  economical,  and  less  cumber- 
some .irtiticlal  kidney:  and  projects  directed 
toward  the  preparation  and  distribution  ■'. 
hormonal  substances  Biometry,  epldemi' !- 
ogy.  and  field  studies:  Research  and  epidemi- 
ological studies  aVe  conducted  on  arthm.s 
diabetes.  cholecystHls.  Iodine  metabolism 
and  hyperuremla  In  special  popul.iticn 
groups,  including  long  range  studies  In  the 
southwestern   United   States. 
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(In  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimata 


1970 
estimate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 

'"".March 58.520  60.185         60,582 

Fellowships i...-.  3.911  4,362            4,   91 

Training        T.....  8,856  9,488           9.118 

Direct  operations 

Laboratory  and  clinical  ,    „ 

research  13,530  14,581          15.182 
Collaborative  research  and 

development  9.677  12.630         12.855 

Training  activities 154  165              155 

Review  and  approval  ol  ....  c 

grants                     1.394  1,438            1,531 

Program  direction 269             324 3M 

Total  program  costs.  ,  .„.  „„ 

fundV  -  96.311      103,173        103,922 

Change  in  selected  resources.     1,919 

Total  obligations        .  98.230      103,173        103,922 

Grants  Research:  Among  the  grants  are 
those  for  the  United  States- Japan  coopera- 
tive medical  science  program.  In  addition. 
funds  are  provided  for  general  research  sup- 
port grants,  clinical  research  centers,  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  and  Interna- 
tional Centers  for  Medical  Reaearch  and 
Training.  Fellowships:  Awards  will  be  made 
lor  piostdoctoral,  special,  and  research  career 
tellowshlps.  Training:  Funds  will  provide 
prants  to  train  individuals  In  allergy  and 
immunology,  tropical  medicine,  Infectious 
diseases,  parasitology,  mycology,  and  rlckett- 
tlology. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research:  This  Is  conducted  In  the  broad 
fields  of  allergic  Infections  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases. The  Increase  In  1970  provides  for  ex- 
panded research  In  clinical  allergy  and 
immunology,  chronic  and  degenerative,  and 
viral  diseases.  Collaborative  research  and  de- 
velopment: Contracts  are  programed  in  the 
ureas  of  vaccine  development  and  testing, 
research  reagents  development,  production 
and  distribution,  tissue  transplantation  Im- 
munology, and  for  the  geographic  medical 
science  program.  Training  activities:  This 
activity  provides  two-year  training  of  prom- 
ising young  scientists  to  work  abroad  aa 
members  of  the  United  States  biomedical 
research  groups  In  medical  reeearch  related 
to  problems  of  an  International  nature  which 
cannot  ordinarily  be  undertaken  in  the 
rnlted  States. 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


ter  grants,  and  specialized  research  center 
grants.  Training:  Graduate  training  grants 
are  made  to  training  institutions  to  establish 
and  improve  programs  to  train  teachers  and 
clinical  investigators  in  neurology,  ophthal- 
mology, and  otology. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research:  Research  is  being  conducted  on 
disorders  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord  and 
peripheral  nerves,  such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease; on  neuromuscular  disorders,  such  as 
muscular  dystrophy:  hearing  Impairments; 
and  the  perinatal  physiology  studies  using 
primates.  Collaborative  research  and  devel- 
opment: These  studies  include  the  coordina- 
tion and  central  service  activities  for  the 
collaborative  project  on  cerebral  palsy,  men- 
tal retardation,  and  other  neurological  and 
sensory  disorders  of  childhood.  Biometry, 
epidemiology,  and  field  studies:  These  stud- 
ies include  epidemiological,  blometrlc,  and 
International  studies  relating  to  cerebro- 
vascular disease,  speech  and  hearing  dis- 
orders, and  research  on  viruses  and  their 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system.  Trtiln- 
ing  activities:  Support  is  given  for  inservlce 
training  of  qualified  staff  members  In  sub- 
jects related  to  neurological  and  other  sen- 
sory disorders. 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars] 


1968  1969 

actual     estimate 


1970 
estimate 


•.iTIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
'.EUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND  STROKE 

G'ants: 


Research 

50.  524 
2,694 

11.130 

59. 134 

3.213 

15.659 

59.506 

Fellowships.,.,. 

3.085 

Training               •> 

15,047 

irect  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 

search 

8.488 

9.879 

10,100 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 

9.651 

9.742 

10,092 

Biometry,  epidemiology. 

and  field  studies 

2.790 

3.016 

3.028 

Training  activities . 

66 

74 

72 

Review  and  approval  ot 

grants                   

1.894 

2.058 

2,114 

Program  direction      . .   . 

579 

490 

441 

Total  program  costs. 

funded 

87,816 

103.265 

103,485 

flange  in  selected  resources- 

12, 365 

Total  obligations 

100. 181 

103.265 

103,485 

Grants.  Research:  Grants  will  be  sup- 
ported Funds  are  provided  for  general  re- 
search support  grants,  clinical  research  cen- 


tlon  research  program  is  accomplished  by 
contract  efforts  within  this  activity.  Program 
liaison  is  maintained  and  advanced  through 
support  of  interdisciplinary  research  confer- 
ences and  symposia  and  through  scientific 
Information  centers.  Biometry,  epidemiology 
and  field  studies:  Through  contracted  re- 
search, this  activity  supports  the  Institute's 
scientific  staff  In  planning  and  conducting 
studies  dealing  with  the  incidence,  distribu- 
tion, Eind  control  of  health  problems  In  cer- 
tain populations  Efforts  are  also  being  made 
to  develop  more  effective  and  reliable  means 
for  measuring  health  problems,  to  collect  and 
analyze  health  data,  and  to  make  statistical 
studies  for  use  In  Initiating  and  evaluating 
scientific  programs.  Training  activities:  This 
activity  represents  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development's  ca- 
reer development  program  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  shortages  of  professional  man- 
power In  pediatrics  and  obstetrics  and  the 
lack  of  the  necessary  cross-disciplinary  train- 
ing required  in  the  basic  research  programs 
of  the  Institute. 

|ln  thousands  ct  dollars! 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Grants: 

Research 36,474  41,679 

Fellowships     -  .  2,953  4,193 

Training.   - - 7.272  10.012 

Direct  operations : 
Laboratory  and  clinical  research.  5. 754  6. 065 
Collaborative  research  and  devel- 
opment  1.299  3.975 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 

studies 481  2.022 

Training  activities .  89  89 

Review  and  approval  of  grants    . .  1. 829  1.  956 

Program  and  direction.  .  676  809 

Total  program  costs  tunded.        56.827    70.800 
Changes  in  selected  resources  _       9. 552 

Tolal  obligations 66.379    70.800 


46,564 
4.027 
9,621 

6.373 

6,721 

2.176 
85 

2.037 
807 

78.411 

78,411 


Grants.  Research:  Grants  will  be  support- 
ed. In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  gen- 
eral research  support  grants,  clinical  research 
centers,  and  mental  retardation  research  cen- 
ters. Fellowships:  Postdoctoral  and  special 
fellowships  will  be  supported  Also,  career 
awards  and  career  development  fellowships 
will  be  supported.  Training:  Training  grants 
will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research:  This  is  conducted  In  five  major  pro- 
gram areas  of  child  health  and  human  devel- 
opment: (1)  Reproduction  and  population 
research — reproductive  biology,  endocrinol- 
ogy, and  ecology.  (2)  Perinatal  biology  and 
Infant  mortality — maternal-child  Interac- 
tions; maturation  of  motor  and  behavioral 
systems;  nutrition  and  development.  (3) 
Growth  and  development — neurophysiology, 
neurochemistry,  and  nutrition.  (4)  Adult  de- 
velopment and  aging — cellular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  psychology.  (5) 
Mental  retardation — biochemistry,  neuro- 
physiology, and  behavioral  research.  Collabo- 
rative research  and  development:  ITils  activ- 
ity supplements  and  complements  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development's  intramural  research  programs. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  co- 
ordinating program  development  In  family 
planning,  perinatal  biology,  growth  and  de- 
velopment, aging,  and  mental  retardation. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  Institute's  popula- 


1969        1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


GENERAL  RESEARCH  AND 
SERVICES 

Division  ot  Research  Facilities  and 
Resources: 
Grants: 

Research ....t— — 

Fellowships.     -. 
Training 
Direct  operations 
Collaborative  research  and 

development. 
Review  and  approval  ol  grants 
Program  direction 
Division  of  Computer  Research  and 

Technology:  Direct  operations 
Engineering  development: 
Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and 

development. 
Program  direction 

Total  program  costs,  funded 
Change  m  selected  resources 

Total  obligations  . 


56.797     60.871 
148  154 

368  376 


1.193 

1.123 

471 


1.488 

1.533 

643 


64.831 
146 
364 


1.483 

1.615 

641 


3,395      4,611        4.753 


101 

750 
259 

750 
226 

d    63.596 
1.640 

70.685 

74.809 

65.236 

70.685 

74. 8M 

Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  Re- 
sources. Grants:  Research:  Funds  provide 
General  Clinical  Research  Centers.  Special 
Research  Resources.  Animal  Resources  (in- 
cluding primate  centers i.  Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and  development:  Re- 
search is  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
Federal  and  non-Federal  institutions  through 
contracts.  Included  are  chemicar  biological 
information  handling  program,  special  re- 
search resources,  surveys  of  animal  resources. 
development  of  sUndards  for  laboratory 
animal  facilities,  and  the  applying  of  engi- 
neering and  technological  innovations  to 
biomedical  problems  in  such  areas  as  the  de- 
velopment of  artificial  organs,  synthetic  ma- 
terials, and  the  automation  of  clinical  and 
laboratory  measurements. 

Division  of  Computer  Research  and  Tech- 
nology: Direct  operations.  This  activity  con- 
ducts research  in  mathematics  and  the  com- 
puter sciences  as  they  relate  to  biomedical 
problems,  provides  professional  advice  to 
other  areas  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  serves  as  a  focus  for  training  activi- 
ties In  computation  and  data  processing,  and 
operates  a  central  computing  facility  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

General  Research  Support  Grants — obliga- 
tions:  $59,674.  $60,700.  $61,500. 

This  provides  for  grants-in-aid  to  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  institutions  for  the  general 
support  of  research  and  research  training  in 
sciences  related  to  health. 
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Pn  thousand]  of  dolljnl 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

letoil 

matt 

mate 

NAT-IONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL 

RESEARCH 

Grants 

R»W4'CH 

15.  Ml 

15.055 

15.  559 

f•|lo^»^^lPl 

1.724 

1.765 

1.694 

Trjining 

5.280 

5.609 

5.390 

Difsct  jperjiiotu 

Liboraiory  and  cMnical  rsieifch 

4  39* 

4,687 

4  947 

Co'liBorative  re^irch  and  dey«i 

opmeot 

662 

Wi 

94? 

Btome'ry   ^ofl^tpiolofv   in.j 

tutd  ilud.e'i 

37S 

431 

436 

Review  jnd  ipprovai  ot  jnnts 

608 

689 

763 

Pfogrim  lir<KUoi\ 

29* 

338. 

331 

Tolji  projrjrn  cost^.  funded 

?8.8S« 

29.419 

30.062 

Change  in  selected  resomce? 

169 

TodI  obligations  .     

29.027 

29.419 

30.aS2 

OranM  Research  Project  grants  will  be 
supported  In  nddltion  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  .support  grants,  clinical 
research  centers  and  dental  re.search  In- 
stitutes Training  Grants  wli;  be  awarded  to 
schools  for  training  individuals  for  academic 
teaching  and  research  careers  In  the  various 
fields  pf.  dental  sciences 

Direct  operations  Laboraviry  and  clinical 
research  Research  is  conducted  In  the  fields 
"f  dental  carles,  periodontal  diseases  growth 
and  development,  oral  surgery  microbiology, 
histology,  pathology  and  biochemistry  Col- 
laborative research  and  development  The 
programs  are  concerned  with  invesUgaUons 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  the  accumulation,  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  information  re- 
lated to  oral  health  Blometrv  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies  The  programs  are  con- 
cerned with  epidemiologic  activities  or  field 
studies  related  to  oral  diseases  and  condi- 
tions 

|ln  thousaods  at  dollatj) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esli- 
aiale 


1970 
esli- 
mala 


NATIONAL  lYE  INSTITUTE 

Giants 

i^esearch 

f^ilo*st»iys 

frjintng 
Diiect  operations 

LaOoratory  and  clrnical  researcti 

CoilaDoraiive  research  and 
leyelopment 

Biometry,  eoidemioWgy,  and 
field  studies 

Reyiew  ind  iDproyal  ol  grants 

Program  .direction 

Total  program  costs,  tunded 
Cnange  n  seiecteO   esources 

Total  oOligitions 


14,086 

354 

2.703 

610 

168 

267 
366 


16.206 

676 

3.603 

'37 

349 

301 
366 


19,660 

650 

i.462 


317 
466 

120 


18.  554 
2.612 


22.240     25,778 


21.166    22.240       25,778 


Grants  Research  Grants  will  be  support- 
ed In  additiun.  funds  are  provided  for  gen- 
era, research  supp.Tt  grants  and  clinical 
re.search  center  grants  Training  Graduate 
training  grant,s  are  made  to  training  institu- 
tions to  establish  and  improve  programs  to 
tram  teachers  and  clinical  investigators  ip 
ophthalmology  Traineeshlps  will  be  awarded 
to  individuals  for  specialized  prjstgraduate 
t.-aming 

Direct  operations  Laborator-  and  clinical 
research  Research  :s  being  ..inducted  in 
the  causes  of  blindness  and  disorders  of  the 
eye  including  glaucoma  disorders  of  the 
cornea,  inlectlons  of  the  eve.  disturbances  of 
eye  movements,  and  refractive  errors  of 
vision  Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment 

Grants  Training  Traminp  grants  are 
awarded  Special  scientific  projects  .\wards 
are  made  to  health  scholars  Library  re- 
sources    Libraries  will  receive  grants. 


Direct  operations    Library  operations     The 
Increase     In     1970     will     provide     funds     for 
continued    installation   and   conversion    to   a 
second  generation  Medical  Literature  .Analy- 
sis   and    Retrieval    System    to    Improve    the 
quality   and   speed    of   response    to   meet    In- 
creased  service   demands     and    expansion   of 
bibliographic     reference     and    loan    services 
Toxicology    information      Increases    in     1970 
will    maintain    continued     Identification    of 
user  needs,  fact   gathering  and  tile  building 
actlvltle.s     and    statT    planning    and    project 
management     .National    Medical    Audiovisual 
Center    The  Uureaae  in  1970  will  support  the 
initial    implementation    of    a    vldeotafje    dis- 
tribution  center     expansion   of  existing   col- 
lections if  motion  picture  tllms,  audiotapes, 
and  other  audlovl.suals  with  primary  empha- 
sis   tnr    use    by    medical    and    health-related 
professions     and    the    increased   demand    for 
loans  of  audlovlsuals  to  health  profes.slonals. 
agencies,      Instlutlons,      and      organizations 
lntereste<l     m     health      I.i.stpr     Hill     National 
Center  fur  Biomedical  Communications     Ttie 
increase  in  1970  will  fund  systems  engineer- 
ing    m     information     and     communications 
science   and  design   and   activation   of   a    na- 
tional   biomedical    communications   network 
These    studies    include    contractual    pro- 
gram,s  for  collaborative  re.'search  on  blinding 
eye  diseases  and   visual   disorders    Biometry. 
epidemiology,     and     field     studies       Special 
studies    In    the    fields    of    epldemlologv    and 
biometry    will    be    developed     to    determine 
causes    of    blindness    and    eye    disorders 
(In  thousand!  ol  dollars| 


1968 
actual 

NAIIONAl  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Grants 
Training 

Special  scientilic  pioiects 
Research 
Library  resouices 
Regional  medical  libraries 
Publications  support 
Oirectoperations 
Library  operations 
Toxicology  information 
National     Medical     Audioyisual 

Center 
Lister    Hill    National    Center    lor 

BiomedK.il  Communications 
Research  and  support  contracts 
Review  and  approval  ol  grants  and 

contracts 
Program  direction 

Total  progta.Ti  costs  funded        13.246 
Change  in  selected  resources  3. 869 


1969 
tsti- 
mat* 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


612 
41 
980 
2.670 
517 
372 

1.137 
89 
1,285 
2.994 
1.750 
228 

1.021 
100 
1.442 
2.458 
2.211 
376 

2.929 
586 

7.465 

1.153 

6.493 

1.549 

1  438 

1.451 

2,175 

187 
1.032 

526 
248 

2.058 

545 

1.337 

480 

917 

621 
1.469 

19. 723 
452 


21.973 
909 


Total  obli(a(ions 


17.115    20.175     22.882 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

SCIENCES 

Grants 

Research 

8.496 

8.406 

8.967 

Fellowships 

42 

200 

194 

Training 

3.763 

3.892 

3  740 

Direct  operations 

Laboratory  and  clinical  research 

4.357 

4.132 

5  322 

Review  and  approval  ol  grants 

396 

440 

443 

Program  direction 

266 

312 

338 

Total  program  costs,  funded 
Change  m  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 


17.320 
-764 


17.682      19.004 


16.556    17.682      19.004 


Grants  Research  Regular  research  grants 
will  be  supported  EnvironmenUil  Health  In- 
stitutes will  be  supported  This  activity  sup- 
ports research  on  the  phenomena  .tssoclated 
with  the  source,  distribution,  mode  of  entry, 
and  effect  of  environmental  agents  on  bio- 
logical systems  through  grants  to  universi- 
ties, research  Institutes,  and  other  publlc 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions  Fellowships 
Predoctoral.  postdoctoral,  and  special  grant 
awards  will  be  made  to  graduate  students 
and  scientists  for  training  in  the  field  of 
environmental  health  sciences  Training 
Grants  will  be  supported  The  graduate  re- 
search training  program  supports  the  avail- 
ability of  high-quality  training  opportunities 


in  environmental  health  It  was  a  threefold 
goal  to  increase  the  number  of  highly  quali- 
fied  scientists  primarily  concerned  w-lth  en- 
vlronmenul  health,  to  enable  training  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  and  to  enrich  their 
research  training  capabilities;  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  environmental  health  re- 
search training  In  a  greater  number  of  gr.id- 
uate  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States 

Direct  operations.  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  This  supports  the  In-house  research 
programs  In  environmental  health  sciences 
at  the  National  Environmental  Health  Sci- 
ences Center  in  the  Research  TYlangle  P.,rk 
North  Carolina  Included  are  research  effurts 
m  cell  biology,  pharmacology  and  toxicology. 
an:ilytlcal  and  synthetic  chemistry,  bio- 
physics ,ind  biomedical  Instrumenlatiin 
animal  science  and  technology,  pathologic 
physiology,  epidemiology.  biometry,  epl- ' 
demlologlc  pathology,  and  scientific  Infor- 
mation as  well  as  the  supportng  service?;  lor 
these  laboratories  and  branches  Review  and 
approval  of  grants  This  supports  the  sci- 
entlftc  and  administrative  staff  responsible 
for  the  review,  negotiation,  processing,  .md 
awarding  of  all  grants  Program  direction 
This  supports  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Dlvl.Mon  and  .scientific  administrative 
staff  who  assist  In  the  planning,  supervision 
and   technical   direction   of   the 


program 


tin  thousands  ol  dollars! 


1%8 
actual 


!%9 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVER- 
SEAS  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM) 

Foreign  health  research— Total 

program  costs  funded 
Change  in  selected  resources 


7.830 
5.560 


17,460      15,322 


Total  obligations 13.390    17.460      15.322 


The  research  etTort.s  supported  with  forpier. 
currencies,  derived  through  the  sale  abr<v.id 
of  surplus  .igrlcultural  commcxiltlefi  are  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  disease  ..tid 
health  problems  which  hold  promise  of  c.  !.- 
trlbutlng  knowledge  of  value  and  slgnl.-:- 
cance  to  the  .idvancement  of  medical  re- 
search In  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries Research  projects  In  the  field  of  hun-.ar. 
reproduction  .md  family  planning  wn;  Se 
supported  The  collection  and  analysis  .  f 
morbidity  and  mortality  data  as  well  ;is  otf.pr 
■scientific  .ictlvitles  overseas  such  as  research 
training,  international  conferences.  :ii.d 
translation  of  research  publications  will  al.so 
be  supported 

(In  thousands  ol  dollars! 


1%8 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


:r<) 

"Sll- 

mate 


DENTAL   HFALTH 

Grants 

Research 1. 121 

Ffilowshipi ,„.,,i.. 79 

Training "";'  2.598 

Direct  operations 4,200 

Total  program  costs,  funded  7.998     10,185      II 

Change  in  selected  resouices  1.418 

Total  obligations 9.416 


1.259 

ISO 

3.850 

4.926 


1,339 

'.y) 

5.276 

5.123 


10.185     11. 


Grants  Research  Research  grants  support 
studies  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  oral 
diseases  more  efficient  methods  for  deliver- 
ing dental  services,  and  the  etTectlve  use  '  f 
dental  manpower  Fellowships  Research  fel- 
lowships supfKirt  candidates  for  adv.aiced 
degrees  to  prepare  them  to  conduct  research 
to  help  improve  dental  health  by  obtainir.g 
information  about  preventive  dentistry,  den- 
tal diseases  dental  education,  and  more  cf- 
fernive  methxls  of  delivering  dental  services 
Training     In  1970.  three  new  denui  schools 
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will  initiate  developmental  programs  to  train 
students  to  use  dental  auxiliaries.  The  In- 
creased funds  will  permit  existing  programs 
to  lengthen  the  training  and  to  Include  other 
types  of  auxiliaries  such  as  dental  hyglenlsts. 
Research  training  grants  enable  Institutions 
to  establish  training  programs  In  fields  ur- 
gently m  need  of  researchers  In  dental  sci- 
ence A  dental  continuing  education  grant 
program  provides  for  upgrading  the  skills  of 
dentists  and  auxiliaries  through  a  national 
network  of  dental  school  programs. 

Direct  operations  Poinds  are  provided  for 
programs  to  study  the  supply,  utilization, 
and  distribution  of  dental  manpower,  to  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  dental  practition- 
ers, and  to  assist  dentists  to  keep  abreast  of 
tie  latest  concepts  and  techniques  In  den- 
t..-try.  Funds  also  provide  for  disease  preven- 
tion control  programs,  for  studies  related  to 
the  organization,  delivery,  and  financing  of 
dental  health  care  service,  and  for  research 
.ind  development  in  dental  technology. 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars| 


I 


1%9         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


BIOLOGICS  STANDARDS 

Pr  igram  costs   tunded 
Change  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 


7.373      8.305        8.338 
138     . 


7.511      8.305        8.338 


.Activities  Include  administration  of  the 
Biologies  Control  Act.  establishment  of 
standards  for  preparation  of  biologies,  test- 
ing of  vaccines  and  their  preparation,  and 
research  related  to  development,  manufac- 
ture, testing,  and  use  of  vaccines  and  anal- 
ogous products 

lln  thousands  ot  dollsrsl 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


)OHN   I    FOGARTY   INTERNA- 
TIONAL  CtNTfR   FOR   AD- 
■  4NCED  STUDY  IN  THt  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Ol  piations                           1 

Grants 
Research 

Fellowshii'S            ' 
Kilernational  center 
facility  planning  and  construction 

229 

1.378 
1.1'36 

2.713 

150 
1.636 
1,588 

500 

150 
1.570 
1.740 

Total  program  costs   lunded 

3.874 

3.460 

( '.jrige  in  selected  resources 

11 

Total  obligations          ..» 

i.   _ 

2.724 

3.874 

3.460 

the  planning  and  supervising  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  development  of  new  research 
activities;  providing  laboratory  animals,  cul- 
ture media,  and  glassware;  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  laboratory  Instrumentation;  operat- 
ing the  National  Institutes  of  Health  medical 
reference  library  Including  the  translation  of 
medical  literature;  scientific  photography 
and  medical  arts;  maintenance  and  altera- 
tion of  all  physical  facilities  including  util- 
ity services;  and  environmental  engineering 
services. 

Clinical  services.  This  consists  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  clinical  center  together  with 
the  laboratory  space  required  for  the  treat- 
ment of  research  patients. 

Administrative  management.  This  provides 
for  such  office  services  as  housekeeping, 
transportation,  space  management  and  com- 
munications, supply  management,  and  pro- 
tection and  safety. 

Grant  review  and  approval  This  initiates 
and  develops  recommendations  and  provides 
staff  support  services  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  formulating  Public 
Health  Service  grants  and  awards  policies 
and  procedures  relating  to  research,  center. 
and  training  gr.ints  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams; assigns  grant  and  award  applications 
to  the  appropriate  bureau  of  the  Public 
Health  Service;  assigns  applications  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  insti- 
tutes and  divisions  and  to  initial  review 
grovips.  and  provides  for  the  scientific 
review  of  applications  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  study  sections  and 
review  committees:  conducts  negotiations 
with  grantee  institutions,  makes  studies. 
and  provides  advisory  and  consultative 
services  to  National  Institutes  of  Health 
institutes  and  divisions  relative  to  Public 
Health  Service  grant  policy  and  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health-wide  management  mat- 
ters; collects,  stores,  retrieves,  and  analyzes 
management  and  program  data  needed  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the 
management  of  Its  intramural  programs 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Operations  Grants:  Research:  Funds  are 
provided  for  grants  and  for  scientific  evalua- 
tion International  center:  This  provides  for 
the  executive  direction,  planning,  and  co- 
ordination of  all  International  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  including 
operation  of  oversea  offices  and  international 
seminars  and  conferences. 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsl 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH   MANAGEMENT  FUND 


Research  services      j... 

Ciirncal  services  . . . X.. 

Administrative  rnanagemetlt. 
Grant  rene*  and  approval 
Cafeteria 


12.640 

14.897 

15.181 

16.374 

18.872 

19.483 

6.293 

7.218 

7.475 

7.678 

8.347 

8.394 

145 

Total  program  costs,  lunded 
Change  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations 


Instrumentation  The  Biomedical  Instru- 
mentation and  Engineering  Branch  main- 
tains, repairs,  and  fabricates  scientific  lab- 
oratory apparatus  and  equipment  for  use  in 
the  research  laboratories  at  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  There  is  also  a  specialized 
Inventory  of  materials  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  equipment  which  Is 
part  of  the  services  provided  by  the  shops. 

Research  animals.  The  National  Institutes 
ol  Health  animal  facilities  provide  small  and 
large  research  animals  to  the  research  lab- 
oratories They  include  breeding,  holding,  and 
conditioning  facilities  for  mice.  rats,  guinea 
pigs,  rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs.  cats,  primates, 
and  ungulate  animals, 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  FUND 

Administrative  services 
Costolgooilssold  4,408 

Other...  '.,708 

Computation   and   data   processing: 
Cost  of  service.  -    ..  3.835 

Instrumentation: 

Cost  of  goods  sold   277 

Other  ..  1.056 

Research  aniTials 

Cost  ot  goods  sold     182 

Other 1.275 

Total  operating  costs,  funded.  .       12.  741 
Capital  outlay,  tunded :  Sales  pro- 
gram :  Purchase  ol  equipment . . 

Total  program  costs,  funded.  12.  741 

Change  in  selected  resources    .  229 
Adjustment  in  selected  resources 

Donated  working  capital  -48 

Total  obligations  -  12.922 


!%9 

:970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

.958 

.310 


!).4S2 

2  315 


4.398        5.114 


272 
.050 

156 
,208 


278 

.'.79 


1.41 


160 
418 


14.352       15.946 


40 

14.392 

37 


15.946 

12 


14,429      15.958 


43.130    49.334      50,533 
2, 198  

45.328    49.334      50.533 


Research  services.  These  provide  the  cen- 
tral administration  and  operation  of  services 
for  the  conduct  of  research  activities  such  as 


•^- 

1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
estimate 

NURSE  TRAINING   FUND 

Loans  to  schools  ol  nursmg 
Federal  National  Mortgage 

Association  tees  tor  sale  of  notes. 
Interest  accrued  on  participation 

certilicates                       .i.   -. .  .- 
Interest  to  schools  of  nursing 

tdiffprpntiah                       1 

6  'j81 

8 

51 

7.300 

222 
249 

2,671 

222 

184 

Interest  to  Treasury 

64 

627 

Total  program  costs,  lunded- 
obligations 

HEALTH   PROFESSIONALS 
EDUCATION   FUND 

Loans  to  health  professions  schools 
Federal  National  Mortgage 

Association  lees  Irom  sale  ot 

notes 
Interest  accrued  on  participation 

certificates 
Interest  to  Treasury 
Interest  to  health  professions 

schools  (differential) 

Total  program  costs,  funded- 
obligations 

ADVANCES   AND 
REIMBURSEMENTS 

Health  manpower  education  and 

utilization 

National  Cancer  Institute   .    ... 

National  Heart  Institute      , 

National  Institute  of  Dental 

Research 
National  Institute  ot  Arthritis  and 

Metabolic  Diseases 
National  Institute  of  Neurological 

Diseases  and  Strol^e 
National    Institute   of    Allergy    and 

Infectious  Diseases 
National   Institute  of  Child  Health 

and  Human  Development 
National  Library  ol  Medicine 


Tola,  obligations    

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Management  and  central  services 

(total  program  costs,  tunded)  5 

Change  in  selected  resources 

Total  obligations    -     6 


6,704  7.771   3,704 


11.540  12.209   1.113 


26 


169 
/34 


73» 
473 


735 
661 

604 


969  :3  4;6 


3.113 


1.810 
2 
9 

1.979 
10 
10 

2.110 
10 
10 

2 

6 

6 

9 

2 

2 

50 

86 

86 

693 

743 

733 

1 
578 

1 
625 

1 
625 

3.154 

3.465 

3.583 

6.933 


193 


326 
138 


6  993   7.193 


Administrative  services.  These  include  the 
sale  of  commodities,  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion services,  and  other  services.  The  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  maintain  a  supply  of 
scientific  and  general-use  materials  and  sup- 
plies, alteration  and  construction  material, 
linens,  and  special  equipment.  The  Printing 
and  Reproduction  Section  provides  printing, 
distribution,  and  related  services. 

Computation  and  data  processing:  Cost  of 
service.  This  central  facility  Is  expected  to 
provide  data  systems  design  and  consulta- 
tion, key  punching,  EAM  processing,  com- 
puter programing,  and  computer  processing 
services  to  Institutes  Divisions  of  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 


Management  and  central  services  This 
pro\  ides  the  overall  executive  direction  poli- 
cies. Infcrmatlon.  and  planning  of  intra- 
mural and  extramural  research  pr.-L'rams 
This  activity  also  includes  financial  man- 
agement, personnel  management,  and  man- 
agement surveys,  analyses,  reviews,  and  eval- 
uations, 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsl 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


BUILDINGS   AND 
FACILITIES 

Total  program  costs. 

funded-  

Change  in  selected 
resources     -. 


13.199 
-8.893 


13 


Total  obligations 


4.336 


861 
934 
14.795 


1970 
estimate 


; i . 828 

-5,154 
6.674 
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|ln  Uiouund]  ot  dotUrsI 
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|ln  thouundl  o(  dolltrti 


ISM 
Ktlial 


•StifflAtV 


we 


SOCIAL   \H0  RtH*8lll- 
TATION  SERVICt 

Grjnts  to  Stit«  'or  m«<)(- 

cjl  anntanc* 
f*Hf!n«nt3  for  Txdicjlly 
indi|«fll  racdvini 
m«int*n«nct  cxy- 
TMnts 
OW-jf*  runtinc*  .  300,  9?» 

Aid  to  t(i«  blind  ij,  jij 

Aid  to  tiM  ptriiu- 
i«nt^  and  lotallY 
diMblad  :  90.  065 

Aid  to  timili*5  urttti 
•3«C>tnd«fit  cKildrtn         346,  475 
P»»m««|  tof  iftdKMlIt 
idi|tnt  not  re- 
c*<vin|  mainta- 
njnc*  ci*ym«nti 
*l*l  166  S47 

Blind  3  570 

P«rman«ntly  and 

loUlhf  doJbM  9«  54  7 

Familm  witli  j«- 

p«nd«nt  children  [gO  7» 

Othmt    children 

jnd*!,::  60.300 

St*t*  and  local  idminis- 
tration  75  9|g 


1969 

!9U        esti- 
actual       ^ate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


411.(00 

16.900 


279.  200 
4U.400 


674  122 
4  600 

.29.  ''!» 

230.  MO 

76,200 

9(.  100 


470,  700 
17.600 


319.900 
S93.  800 


895,600 
5.625 

219.  700 

284.  400 

132.700 

1)0.000 


MfNTAL  RfTAWJATION 

RejMrch  __ 

Hospital  improvement         .."*'*"' 
Rfhabilitalnn  urvces  crojactt 

Communitu  Mfvict  tKilitws 

Construction 

Initial  Staffinf 

Construction  ol  unimrsity*  "• 

ainiiatad  lacilitws 
Mental  'etardation   implementation 

Total  oblifalnni 


126 
8.610 


;•>.  998 


f^2 


126 
8.972 


18.013 
8.358 

9  IJO 


126 
8  972 
4.500 

13,531 
12,000 


ordlnatea    programs    to   support   health    and 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  menuiiv  re 
tarded    CkjnsultaUve  servlcoi  are  provided  to 
State,  local,  and  voluntary  health  agenc<es 
educational  and  other  InsUtutlons,  that  are 
InlUatlng,  Improving,  or  expanding  retards 
tlon  services  and  actlvlUes.  It  provides  gran-s 
to  improve  or  provide  care,  to  train  persotinel 
in  SUte  residential   InsUtuUons.  to  supper' 
construction  and   Initial  staffing  of  commu 
nlty  service  facilities,  and   for  planning  and 
construction  of  university  affiliated  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 


..  26,810    44,569      39  129 


Totals 
Collections  ind  idiust- 
m««f^  Tjurmg  year 

Total  jrojram  exists, 
'unded 
Chanjt  in  saMcted 
'•sourns 

Adjustment  between 
itate  requirements 
ind  federal  grants  to 
States  lor  fiscal  year 

Total  i)bli|ations 
Maternal  and  child  rieaith 
Maternal  and  child 

*^eatth  services 
CiiDOled  children  s 

sc'vKes 
Matirnity  and  intint 

care 
Health  3t  (chool  and 

areschooi  children 
trainmi 
Wesearch 


2.409.322  3.070.025 

-13.000  -13,000 

1832,219    2,118.300  3.057,025 
Ml.  5««          72.  737 


-28,8*1 


:  44  904    2.  191.037     3.057.025 


49  267 

49.  787 

29.645 

36.779 
7,000 

s.»o 


50.000 

57,000 

48.000 

39.i»0 
9.000 
6.200 


50.000 

5«.  000 

62.850 

40.950 

11.200 

7.700 


Research  Grants  are  awarded  to  nrganlza- 
tlons  Instltutlims  and  individuals  to  pro- 
vide new  knowledne  and  data  relative  to 
mental  retardation  Tliey  .sup[x)rt  appropriate 
research  activities  to  explore  the  health  and 
care  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded 

Himpital  improvement  Grants  are  awarded 
to  Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  rare  provided  for  the 
mentallv  retarded  through  projeo'.s  for  care 
Improvement    and    Inservice    'raining 

KehablUtAtlon  .servu^e.s  projects  Grants 
are  awarded  to  public  nonprofit  .rganlza- 
tlona  ttnd  to  Individuals,  for  service,  train- 
InK  and  research  activities  Professional  and 
nonprofessional  personnel  will  be  trained 
as  will  students  in  the  Student  Work  Ex- 
perience and  Training  program 

Community  service  facilities  Construc- 
tion Grants  are  n warded  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  on?anl/atton.s  to  support  construc- 
tion of  communltv  service  facilities  to  house 
services  f  ,r  the  tnenullv  retarded  Initial 
staffing  Grants  are  awarded  to  .isslst  In 
initial  staffing  ..f  new  communltv  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  and  new  programs  in  ex- 
isting facilities  which  will  provide  specialized 
services  to  mental  retardates  not  now  belna 
served 

|ln  iriousands  ol  dollarsj 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


Advancements  and  reimbursements 
Smoking  and  health  jj 

Assistance  tor  repatriated  U  S 
nationals    Mentallj  ill  -  Total 
oblijatmns  _  347 


50 


379 


384 


This  provlde.s  for  hospitalization  and 
services  to  repatriated  mentally  111  United 
States  nationals  until  arrangements  can  t,^ 
made  for  assumption  of  responsibility  hy 
States  of  residence  or  the  repatriates  family 
|in  thousands  ol  dollatsl 


1968 

actual 


1969 

estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Total  oeiiiiiioos 178.3S8       209,200        2J0, 700 


1969  1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

tctiMl       matt        mjtt 


SOCIAL   SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Payment  to  t'ust 
funds  lor  health 
insurance  lor  the 
aged 
Reimbursement  for 
hospital  insurance 
e«p«nditures  loi 
ttie  uninsured 
Contributions  to 
supplementary 
rriedical  insurance 
I'usI  fund 


556.372         465.227 


6I7..V 


723.287 


895.000 


928.151 


1.279.659      1.360.227 


1  SJ'i  :  1 


Maternal  .tnd  child  health  services  Por- 
•mula  grants  ,re  made  to  States  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  health  serv- 
ices  for   mothers   and   -  hlldren 

C-rlppled  children  s  5erM.-es  Grants  -ire 
made  to  States  on  a  formula   basis 

Maternity  and  Infant  care  Matching  gran's 
are  .made  to  State  .r  local  health  agencies  -;r 
-0  --her  public  or  nonprofit  private  organl- 
.^ation.,   for   maternity  and  infant  care  prol- 

^,'fr tJoy  "^'P  "^''^'  '"'*"'  »"<!  maternal 
mortality  „,d  the  incidence  of  mental  re- 
ardatlon  ,nd  other  handicapping  conditions 
..ss.K:lated  with  chlldbearlng  Ae  exlsung 
projects  :ii5o  improve  the  quality    md  quan- 

mcUereLY"'-'  ''"■'''''  --^  *°'"^"   '"  '  — 

Ma"^Vr!l  "'  '^^'*'  '"'^  Prwchool  Children 
Mau^hing  grants  are  made  '0  State  or  local 
^enclee    medical  schcx,!,    and  teaching  ho- 

^  r  hiVJ  "'"'P^''*''""^-^  fi^^lth  care  projects 
■^-r  .hi  dren  .^nd  v.>uth  f*rtlcularly  in  areas 
where  :ow..ncome  families  ^  concentrated 
Training  Grant,,  .^re  made  -o  public  or 
nonprofit  !n.,tltutlon^  of  .^i^^her  .earning  m- 
"udlng  'iniverslty-affliuted  mentai  retarda- 
lon  centers  for  training  pen»nnel  for  health 

c^fdrr  ^""^  ^-■'•- '-  --^"'  -^ 

R««e«rch    The  mam  focus  of  this  progran. 

-     o   improve   delivery   of   health   services   -o 

r>eedy  mothers  and  children  through  reseHr-h 

ffrants     ontractj,.  or  Jointly  financed  coopera- 

ive  arrangements 


Assistance  in  relujee^  m  the  United 
Slates    Health  -.eryices 


1.700      2.261 


885 


Health  services  These  are  provided  to  new 
arrivals  and  to  needy  refugees  in  Miami  and 
Include  medical  screening,  outpatient  clinic 
services  and  care  of  patients  with  tubercu- 
losis and  menwi  lUneaa 

lis  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


1969  1970 

1 968        esli-  esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Med  real  assislaxe 
Mental  retardation 


Reimbursement  for  hospital  Insurance  ex- 
penditures for  the  uninsured  This  covers  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  related  care  for  indi- 
viduals aged  65  and  over  who  are  not  Insured 
under  the  .social  security  or  railroad  reti.-e- 
ment  systems 

Contributions  to  supplementary  medical 
insurance  trust  fund  These  finance  the  Gi  v- 
emments  contribution  to  the  Federal  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  trust  fund 
For  each  monthly  premium  paid  by  enroliees 
in  the  voluntiiry  medical  Insurance  program, 
which  prmiarllv  covers  doctor  bills,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  matches  a  like  amount 

|ln  thouunds  ot  dollars) 


193 
706 


I   438 
750 


1.791 
741 


1968  ;%9 

a>.tual      eitimale 


1970 
estimate 


Total  obiiiaiions 


l.< 


Z.ltt       2.532 


Medical  a«slst4uice  This  administers  pro- 
grama  of  medical  assistance  to  the  needy 
particularly  the  medical  assistance  program 
authorized  hy  Title  XIX  of  the  .Social  Secu- 
rity .\ci  These  programs  provide  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  Including  nursing  homes 
and  Intermediate  care  facilities  to  the  needy. 
through  -State  medical  assUtance  programs 
.\Ls<)  included  Is  evaluation  of  the  programs 
assistance  In  recrulUng  and  training  State 
staff  .tnd  -he  development  of  policies  and 
guides  related  •«>  the  comprehensl.eness  of 
State  medical  a,s.slstance  programs 

Menui  retardation    Thl.s  de-.elops  and  co- 


FEDERAl   HOSPITAL   IN- 
SURANCE  TRUST   FUND 

Benetit  payments 

Construction 

Administration 
Aulhorued  Lragfam 
P'nposeil  t  icease  in  Irnii 
tj'ion 


-  3. 736.  322  4.  367.  000    4. 940. 000 
459  2,044  701 


96.671 


97,997 
1.232 


105.839 


Tilai  aoijalions  3.833.452  4,468.273    5.046.540 

Benefit  payment.s  The  hospital  Insurance 
program  provides  protection  to  persons  aged 
fiS  and  over  against  the  costs  ot  Inpatient 
hospital  .services  post-hospital  home  health 
services  and  post-hospital  extended  care 
services 
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[In  ttiousands  ot  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


FtDERAL  SUPPLE- 
t^ENTARY 
MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 
IHUST  FUND 


This  la  incorporated  Into  Howard  University 
as  Ita  teachUig  hospital.  In  carrying  out  this 
function,  the  Freedmen's  Hoepltal  furnishes 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  care  and  furnishes 
a  facility  for  training  of  physicians  and 
nurses  and  other  professional  and  technical 
health  personnel. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Bpnffil  payments 
Construction 

1.389.622 
593 

1.567.000 
2.636 

1,598,000 
903 

Aaministration 
Authorized  program 

158.467 

180.533 

214,981 

Piofwsed  increase 
in  limitation 

1,588  .. 

Total  obligations 

1.548.682 

1.751.757 

1.813.884 

1969  1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


Benefit  payments.  Almost  all  persons  aged 
65  and  over  are  eligible  to  enroll  In  the  vol- 
untary supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  provided  by  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act. 
Participants  In  the  program  are  covered  for 
the  costs  of  physicians'  services,  home  health 
services  not  covered  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program,  outpatient  services,  and 
certain  other  medical  costs  within  specified 
deductible  and  coinsurance  amounts. 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Salariesand  Expenses: 
Departmental  program  services: 
Public  health  grants  and 

services 279         214  226 

Food,  drug,  and  environmental 

health 339         459  520 

Health  insurance.. 158         221  221 

Total  obligations 776         894  967 


The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  acts  as 
legal  adviser  and  provides  legal  services. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars} 


(In  thousands  ol  dolla 

s| 

1968 
actual 

1%9 
esti- 
mate 

1970 

1%8 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

esti- 
mate 

ADVANCES  AND  REIMBURSE- 
MENTS 

Task  force  on  prescription  drugs_ 
Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism 

Environmental  health  task  torce 

International  health  activities 

108 
31 
13 

63 

2b 

749 

LIMITATIONONSALARIES 
AND   EXPENSES 

Health  insurance  program 
Hospital  insurance  plan 

86,536 

154.731 

88. 493 
178.785 

92.500 
205.312 

1   130 

Sbiiplementary  medical 
!<  surance  plan      .    , 

Total  program  costs— obliga- 
tions  

FEDERAL  RADIATION  COUNCIL 

152 

837 

T'  tal  program  costs. 

241.267 

267.278 

297.812 

1.130 

funded 

lU^alth  insurance  pTogram.  HosjHtal  in- 
swarice  plan  This  affords  protection  to  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  against  the  costs  of 
tnp.ulent  hospital  services,  posthospltal  home 
health  services,  and  posthospltal  extended 
care  services  Bills  for  services  rendered  un- 
der the  hospital  Insurance  program  are  gen- 
erally submitted  by  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  home  health  agencies,  and  In  some 
ii'.,-;ances  by  Individuals  who  have  received 
emergency  care  In  nonpartlclpatlng  hospl- 
t.oi-  Supplementary  medical  insurance  plan: 
.\.mr)st  all  persons  aged  65  and  over  are 
eliEible  to  enroll  In  the  supplementary  In- 
s  irance  program,  which  covers  the  cost  of 
phvsiclan  services  and  other  medical  costs 
within  certain  deductible  and  coinsurance 
rtciuirements  Enroliees  In  the  program  pay 
,1  monthly  premium  and  the  aggregate  of 
these  premiums  Is  matched  by  the  Federal 
Ginernment.  iThe  administrative  costs 
biideeted  under  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram cover  the  bill  and  claim  payment  func- 
•1  ihs  performed  by  the  Intermediaries;  serv- 
i.  ("-  performed  by  State  agencies  In  certifying 
and  consulting  wT,lh  providers  of  services: 
all  work  performed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  In  directing  the  program, 
providing  services  to  beneficiaries,  maintain- 
ing records  by  Individual  beneficiary  of  util- 
ization of  hospital  and  medical  services  and 
prrxessine  claims  to  establish  entitlement  to 
hospital  Insurance  for  persons  not  Insured 
for  cash  benefits  under  either  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  program, 
iln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Executive  direction  and  admin- 
istrative costs  (program 

costs,  funded) _.  92         163  124 

Change  in  selected  resources...         33       —40 

Total  obligations..  125  124  124 


The  Council  advises  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affecting  health.  Including  the  formu- 
lation of  radiation  standards  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  execution  of  programs  of  co- 
operation with  the  States. 


Grand  total... 


$12,270,899      $13,585,101    $15,392,23 


1969  1970 
1%8  esti.  esti- 
actual     mated       mated 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

f'eedmen  s  Hospital 
O,.ecalion  and  maintenance. 
i  lucation  and  tiaining 


iDlal  obligations. 


9.103 
1,357 

11,239 
1,391 

11,232 
1,477 

10.460 

12,630 

12,709 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ANTI-BALLIS- 
TIC-MISSILE SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  announce  his  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  This  is  a 
most  awesome  responsibility  which  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  our  President,  and  I 
am  sure  the  entire  country  prays  with 
Mr.  Nixon  in  making  this  difficult  deci- 
sion. Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  decisions  to  confront  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  widely  debated  on  both  sides 
and  one  that  oCfers  no  simple  solution. 

I  am  confident  the  President  will  do 
what  in  his  judgment  he  believes  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  security  of  the  United 


States  and  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. In  the  final  analysis,  while  we  can 
all  advise,  the  decision  must  be  the  Pres- 
ident's and  his  alone.  It  is  moments  like 
these  that  make  one  realize  how  lonely 
the  Presidency  can  be  when  only  he — 
and  he  alone — must  make  the  final 
judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time  to- 
day to  assure  the  President  that  there 
are  at  least  some  of  us  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in  the 
other  Chamber,  who  strongly  believe  that 
we  ought  to  move  forward  with  deploy- 
ment of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Sentinel  but  I  am  also  mindful  that 
a  great  deal  of  research  will  continue  in 
this  field  while  the  initial  phases  of  con- 
struction are  underway. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  have  strongly  op- 
posed the  Sentinel  system,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  them  are  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans who  see  this  controversy  in  their 
owTi  light.  But.  I  am  reminded  that  in 
the  middle  1930's  there  were  similar 
voices  who  opposed  all  efforts  by  this 
country  to  build  an  adequate  defense  es- 
tablishment. I  have  always  felt  that  if 
America  had  had  a  better  defense  es- 
tablishment. World  War  II  could  have 
been  avoided.  If  the  United  States  had 
had  10  percent  of  the  defenses  we  have 
today,  I  believe  that  Hitler  would  have 
never  gotten  off  the  ground.  All  the  agony 
that  occurred  in  World  War  II  could  have 
been  avoided. 

So  while  I  respect  the  right  of  those 
who  wish  to  oppose  the  deployment  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  place  this  entire  matter 
in  proper  perspective. 

In  my  judgment  we  ought  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  construction  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  were  to  break  ground  tomor- 
row, we  could  not  finish  this  system  much 
before  1972. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
that  Red  China  will  be  fully  capable  of 
hitting  the  United  States  and  our  vital 
targets  with  nuclear  missiles  within  the 
next  48  months. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about 
Red  China's  capability. 

Three  of  the  10  nuclear  devices  that 
Red  China  has  detonated  have  been  deto- 
nated in  devices  propelled  by  missiles. 

We  are  in  a  race  against  time  with  Red 
China  and  those  who  try  to  downgrade 
the  threat  of  the  Red  Chinese,  or  ridi- 
cule it,  in  my  judgment  are  doing  a  dis- 
astrous disservice  to  the  future  security 
of  this  country. 

I  listened  with  a  heavy  heart  last  week 
when  a  Member  of  the  other  body  ridi- 
culed a  witness  before  his  committee  who 
tried  to  point  out  that  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  is  designed  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  threat  coming  from  Red 
China.  I  do  not  believe  we  serve  the  se- 
curity of  America  when  we  engage  in 
that  kind  of  tactic. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  Red  China  today  must  certainly  real- 
ize the  fact  that  Red  China  constitutes 
a  meaningful  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked  on  any 
policy  of  coexistence  with  the  rest  of 
the  world 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  conces- 
sions only  when  they  sei  ved  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  when  a 
small  nation  like  Czechoslovakia,  while 
pled(?in«  to  remain  within  the  Commu- 
nist orbit,  tried  to  restore  some  human 
dumty  to  her  countn,-.  some  freedom  of 
choice,  some  freedom  of  .speech,  and 
when  the  Soviet  leaders  realizt-d  that  this 
kind  of  an  attitude  could  become  infec- 
tious and  adversely  affect  the  Commu- 
nist monolith  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
with  cold  and  calculated  brutality  they 
struck  down  the  seeds  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia  while  the  whole  world 
looked  on  helplessly 

Nor  can  we  mnore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  methodically  rearmed 
every  one  of  th.e  Arab  States  The  aiJKrfs- 
slon  belnii  waged  against  I.srael  today  Is 
bein«  wa«ed  with  weapons  and  «un.s  and 
tanks  and  ammunition  supplied  to  tiie 
Arabs  by  the  Soviet  Union 

There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence 
anywhere  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
abandoned  :ts  policy  of  seeln«?  Israel  de- 
stroyed as  a  citadel  of  freedom  :n  the 
Middle  East 

Then  there  was  the  Berlin  crisis  last 
week  wnen  West  Berliners  tried  to  hold 
an  election  against  intense  Soviet  provo- 
cation—are these  tlie  suns  of  a  nation 
that  seeks  to  live  In  peace  with  the  free 
world  ^ 

Finally,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  mounting  rate  of  American  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam 

Is  there  anyone  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stepped-up  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  stepped  up  on  instruc- 
tions from   the  Soviet   Union? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  .submit  fhere  is  nothing 
m  the  record  at  this  point  In  time  to  In- 
dicate that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  live 
in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

It  is.  therefore?,  t-xtremely  Important 
'.hat  the  United  States  move  foi-ward 
with  Che  building  of  an  appropriate  antl- 
ba;ilstic-mlssi!e  system  as  a  deterrent  to 
a:.y  designs  which  either  the  Soviets  or 
Red  Chinese  may  have  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world 

There  are  those  who  try  to  ridicule  It 
and  say  it  will  not  work  Theie  aie  those 
who  try  to  put  all  sort^  of  preposterous 
price  tag.s  on  It  Some  very  distinguished 
Americans  have  spoken  out  against  the 
system 

I  resp-i'ct  their  rteht  to  ^peak  out 
pgamsr.  'his  svst»»m  but  I  would  submit 
that  their  concl;.,sions  are  drawn  on 
erroneous  Infonnatlon 

Last  week  a  group  of  nuclear  physi- 
cists issued  an  open  letter  attackmt;  my 
position  m  support  of  the  ABM  .svstem 
They  are  all  employed  at  the  Arson 
Nuclear  Energy  I  aboratory  at  Argon, 
111  They  would  have  you  believe  that 
because  they  work  for  the  Atomic  Enerey 
Commission,  that  somehow  ur  other  they 
are  expert.s  in  the  field  of  missiles.  I 
have  made  inquiry  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  I  find  that  none  of  these 
people  have  been  fully  briefed  on  the 
Sentinel  system  and  therefore  many  of 
their  conclusions  are  based  on  erronTOUs 
information 

It  occurs  to  me  that  those  who  want 
to  oppose  the  system  have  a  right  to  do 


so  But  I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  they 
.'irst  not  the  .nformatioii  and  the  facts 
straight 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
Sov.ets  have  in  any  way  deferred  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  arjund 
Moscow  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Time  mag- 
a/lne  properly  points  out  that  theie  are 
now  75  Miis.s!les  ringing  Moscow  They 
have  shown  ph otou-raphs  of  the  Galosh 
.•svsteni  whic'i  the  Soviets  have  per- 
fected There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
So'  et  ^\stem  does  not  'voik  b'^t  those 
.!!.•  i;;i\  >peculhtions  and  veiy  dangerous 
specoiations  which  tend  only  to  mislead 
The  American  people  into  a  sense  of  false 
-ecurlly 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Soviets  are  In 
any  way  deterred  in  moving  forward 
They  are  not  saying  that  by  builaing  a 
system  around  Moscow  that  somehow 
or  other  they  will  impede  any  discass.on 
lor  a  Nonproliferation  Tieaty 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  Americans 
ought  to  let  our  President  know  that  we 
support  his  doctrine  of  speakinkt  softly, 
as  he  has  proposed  to  do.  but  to  carry 
a  big  st.ck 

I  believe  President  Nixon  is  tr>ing  sin- 
cerely to  find  some  means  of  communi- 
cation With  the  Soviets  But  until  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  an  open-skies 
policy,  which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr 
Nixon  and  three  previous  Presidents,  and 
until  the  Soviet  Union  .shows  some  indi- 
cation that  it  is  willing  to  have  fool- 
p.oof  mutual  Inspection,  I  think  it  would 
be  national  suicide  for  America  not  to 
oiuld  an  antl-ballistlc-missile  system  for 
our  own  protection 

Tlie  ABM  proposed  for  our  country  Is 
a  deterrent 

Since  World  War  II.  we  Americans 
have  spent  in  excess  of  $1  trillion  on  na- 
tional defense  to  tr>-  to  preserve  peace 
It  has  not  always  worked  But  I  think  it 
has  helped  deter  major  war  Our  entire 
defense  effort  during  these  20  years  has 
been  to  deter  war 

I  remember  being  at  an  installation  m 
Ari/.ona  wh.ere  we  had  these  huge 
ICBM  s  You  looked  down  into  the 
ground  240  feet  and  you  did  not  see  the 
end  of  this  huge  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic rocket  capable  of  traveling  6.000  to 
8.000  miles  across  ocean.s  and  continents 
and  droppin-;  a  nuclear  warhead  on  an 
enemy  target. 

It  was  rather  significant  to  me  that 
the  soldiers  there  had  written  across  the 
gate,  as  you  drove  into  this  installation, 
what  I  think  spells  out  our  forelun  policy 
better  than  anything  I  could  say  or  than 
anyone  else  here  could  say 

They  had  written  the  simple  phrase 
across  the  «ate  to  their  ICBM  Installa- 
tion: 

If  we  ever  have  to  use  It    we  have  failed 
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Ponder  the  message  of  those  few  words 
and  the  wisdom  of  those  soldiers  They 
know  the  ICBM  is  there  not  as  an  ag- 
gressive weapon  to  wage  war  against  an- 
other country  It  is  there  as  a  deterrent 
to  war.  to  demonstrate  to  our  adversaries 
The  futility  of  mass  attacks  upon  the 
United  States,  to  demonstrate  to  them 
that  should  they  ever  be  foolish  enough 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  on  a 
major  scale  with  an  exchange  of  nuclear 
devic«s,  they  will  suffer  the  full  con- 
sequences of  our  ICBM  arsenal 


The  antiballistic  missile  being  pro- 
posed in  the  Sentinel  .system  is  just  one 
more  instrument  in  this  arsenal  of  de- 
terrent to  war 

It  IS  no  secret  that  the  range  of  the 
Spartan  is  no  more  than  400  miles  This 
IS  a  msitter  (>f  public  knowledge,  pub- 
lished in  the  press  The  whole  Sentinel 
system  is  deftnsive  It  could  not  hurt  a 
fly  on  another  continent.  It  is  designed 
only  to  make  sure  that  enemy  rockets  do 
not  hit  the  United  States  if  scmeone  is 
foolish  enougii  to  launch  them  against 
this  country 

So  I  say  that  those  who  oppose  this 
system  are  m  my  judgment,  subteclint; 
this  Nation  to  nuclear  blackmail  v.v 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  niovi:ii,. 
forward  in  the  development  of  ICBM  - 
The  Soviet  Union  now  has  950  ICBM  s 
according  to  published  rc-orts,  and  ca- 
pable of  producing  them  at  the  rate  nf 
300  more  a  year.  You  cannot  close  your 
eyes  to  these  capabilities  and  expect 
peace  to  enduie  in  this  world  unless  you 
have  an  effective  defense  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent 

When  there  is  a  shift  m  the  balance 
of  power,  which  could  occur  if  the  So- 
viet Union  develops  a  svace  platform 
ca;.>able  of  launching  nuclear  rockets  at 
an.y  target  in  the  world,  or  as  they  de- 
velop other  offensive  weapons  tliey  are 
n.?w  working  on.  the  United  States  will 
ak'ain  have  to  look  at  its  capabilities. 

it  has  been  a  never-ending  struggle  lo 
maintain  a  balance  of  power,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  maintained  .such  balance 
of  power  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Tins 
has  been  our  most  effective  deterrent  to 
maior  war 

This  IS  why  at  this  point  in  time  the 
ABM  is  not  designed  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  feel  we  have  a  sufficient  ca- 
pability in  offensive  weaponry  to  check- 
mate the  Soviet  Union 

There  is  also  a  cultural  background  In- 
volved We  have  rea.son  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to  de- 
stroy its  countr>'  with  nuclear  devices, 
any  more  than  we  want  to  destroy  ours. 
But  that  is  not  the  story  with  China 
Red  Chinese  officials  at  the  highest 
level  have  publicly  stated  they  have  no 
regard  for  a  nuclear  retaliation  threat 
from  the  United  States.  They  have  pub- 
licly stated  they  could  well  afford  to  lo.se 
300,000.000  to  400.000.000  of  their  people 
through  atomic  attacks  and  look  upon 
that  as  one  way  of  solving  their  massl\e 
problem  of  overpopulation 

We  are  dealing  with  two  different 
countries  One  has  respected  our  retalia- 
tory power,  and  at  this  jxaint  In  time, 
continues  to  respect  It.  namely  the  Soviet 
Union  The  other  has  no  regard  for  our 
retaliatorj-  power,  namely  Red  China. 

It  IS  within  this  framework  that  our 
Defense   Department   has  properly  said 
we  must  start  building  an  ABM  system 
Nobody  contends  that  it  is  the  pluperfect 
system 

The  story  of  defense  is  a  tragic  story  of 
obsolescence 

Almost  every  dollar  that  we  spend  !n 
this  Chamber  on  defense  finds  us  buying; 
obsolete  equipment,  obsolete  by  the  time 
It  Is  delivered.  becJ^^e  wan  keeps  surg- 
ing forward  In  his  technological  progress 
But  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  stop  buying  hardware  altogether 
because  it  is  going  to  be  obsolete.  We  deal 


with  the  best  equipment  we  have,  and 
according  to  the  best  brains  in  this 
country,  the  Sentinel  system  Is  the  best 
system  that  we  have  at  this  point  In  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  be  improved 
and  developed.  For  all  we  know,  in  a 
couple  of  years  there  may  be  a  better  sys- 
tem Only  a  few  short  years  ago  we 
prai.sed  the  Nike  system  as  the  best,  and 
we  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  it,  only 
to  find  Nike-Zeus  came  along  and  was 
a  better  system.  Then  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem came  along  and  is  still  a  better 
system. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  Nation 
may  develop  a  space  platform  capable  of 
launching  nuclear  rockets  at  any  target 
;n  the  world,  and  then  that  will  become 
the  most  effective  deterrent  at  that  point 
in  time. 

But  I  submit  that  for  this  country  to 
bury  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  say  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  because  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  obsolete,  is  to  follow  the  road 
to  disaster. 

We  followed  that  road  once  before,  and 
we  saw  how  the  tragic  consequences  de- 
veloped into  World  War  II. 

So  I  say  to  those  who  stubbornly  op- 
pose this  .system,  give  it  a  chance.  Let  us 
II  y  to  improve  it. 

It  is  goin'!  to  take  money.  Of  course. 
It  Will  take  money.  I.  too,  would  like  to 
see  this  money  spent  on  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and  housing,  and  health,  and 
all  the  other  thinss— or,  better  yet,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  tax  break  for  the  tax- 
payer, to  give  him  back  some  of  the 
money  he  is  paying  in  taxes. 

However.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  realists.  There  is  nothing  at  this  time 
to  indicate  we  have  reached  that  glorious 
plateau  when  man  will  war  no  more.  So 
we  have  to  be  ready. 

It  is  said  this  will  take  $400  billion.  I 
think  that  statement  is  the  most  irre- 
sponsible statement.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stance to  it.  The  one  who  made  that 
statement  says  that  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution recently  showed  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary hardware  has  Increased  by  700  per- 
cent, and  therefore  he  says  the  ABM 
.system  will  cost  S400  billion  before  it  Is 
completed,  and  that  he  Is  right. 

The  logic  of  that  speaker  totally  es- 
capes me.  but  more  important,  he  does 
a  di.s.service  to  his  country  by  misleading 
the  American  people  with  figures  he 
knows  are  indefensible  and  cannot  ever 
be  proven. 

The  best  figures  we  have  are  that  this 
system  is  goine  to  cost  us  $12  billion,  of 
wliich  $4  billion  have  already  been  spent 
on  research.  I  think  we  ought  to  under- 
.score  the  fact  that  $4  billion  have  al- 
ready gone  into  the  cost  of  research. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  the  ABM  Sentinel  system  was 
devised  by  some  cigar-smoking  general 
m  some  basement  room  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  finest 
nuclear  physicists  in  the  world  have 
worked  on  this  system  for  more  than  14 
years,  and  they  have  now  come  to  a 
period  where  they  believe  they  have  a 
system  that  can  do  the  job.  We  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact  that  all  this  research  has 
i^^one  into  the  project,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  rely  on  their  recommendations. 

Furthermore,  we  very  seldom  hear 
anyone  mention  the  fact  that  the  nu- 
clear warhead  for  both  the  Spartan  and 


the  Sprint  was  devised  and  developed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  me  that  some  of 
the  finest  nuclear  physicists  in  the  world 
have  worked  on  this  project. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  here.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Federal  law.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  specifically  forbids 
the  licensing  of  atomic  devices  wljich  do 
not  meet  certain  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. The  recommendation  for  use  of 
the  nuclear  warhead  in  the  Sentinal  sys- 
tem was  made  by  the  AEC  fully  mind- 
ful of  the  instruments  and  the  ingredi- 
ents with  which  they  are  working.  The 
AEC  would  not  and  could  not  have  rec- 
ommended this  system  before  it  was  sat- 
isfied the  system  is  safe. 

Are  we  to  say  that  all  these  people 
are  wrong,  and  nobody  knows  what  he 
is  doing  except  the  opponents  of  this 
system  ? 

For  that  reason  it  occurs  to  me  that 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  system 
and  who  have  just  gone  ahead  and  tried 
to  impress  upon  us  how  bad  it  is  just  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  those  who  oppose 
the  Sentinel  system  are  well-meaning 
people,  motivated  by  the  highest  ideals, 
but  I  am  also  sure  they  do  not  have  the 
facts. 

This  is  why  I  believe  President  Nixon 
was  correct  in  calling  for  his  own  evalua- 
tion. Certainly  we  can  all  join  in  hope- 
ful prayer  that  a  reevaluation  of  this 
proposal  will  show  that  it  can  be  built 
further  away  from  the  big  cities.  This 
is  something  which  has  disturbed  many 
of  the  people. 

The  President  was  wise,  as  a  new  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  pet  his  own 
facts  and  his  own  figures,  to  make  his 
own  decision  on  this  case. 

I  hope  also  that  we  can.  if  possible,  find 
we  can  hold  the  cost  down.  Again  I  think 
the  President  was  wise  in  seeking  his  own 
information. 

But  I  hope  now  that  he  has  this  infor- 
mation we  will  move  forward  with  the 
system.  Only  by  moving  ahead  with  the 
ABM  can  we  demonstrate  to  the  enemy 
the  futility  of  trying  to  wage  aggression 
against  this  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  we  can  make  it 
clear  to  our  adversaries  that  any  attack 
on  the  United  Stiites  is  going  to  fall. 

When  I  hear  distinguished  scientists 
like  Edward  Teller  defend  this  system 
and  speak  of  its  capability,  then  certain- 
ly I  cannot  in  good  judgment  say  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
has  been  joined  by  many  other  distin- 
guished scientists  and  milltar:'  people 
whose  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
this  country  Is  beyond  question. 

There  ai;e  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  somehow  or  other  a  new  un- 
American  monster  has  been  born  in  this 
coimtry  called  the  military-industrial 
complex.  They  would  have  us  believe  that 
somehow  or  other  this  is  a  conspiracy 
of  men  who  have  only  the  dollar  sign  in 
front  of  them  and  are  not  motivated  by 
any  other  factors. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  dangerous  to 
America.  Nobody  wants  peace  more  than 
all  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  But  I  hope  that  we  are 


not  going  to  make  the  mistake  we  made 
in  the  middle  1930"s.  We  could  have  at 
that  time  preserved  peace. 

I  remember  a  great  President  who 
stood  at  the  dedication  of  a  bridge  in 
Chicago  in  1937  and  made  an  eloquent 
plea  to  the  free  world  to  stop  the  first  of 
the  aggressors  when  Abyssinia  was  in- 
vaded. At  that  time  the  President  recom- 
mended a  quarantine  against  the  aggres- 
sor. But  the  forces  of  isolation  in  this 
country  shouted  the  President  down,  and 
Congress  passed  a  neutrality  act.  an  open 
invitation  to  aggression. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem is  the  most  perfect  system  ever  de- 
vised by  man,  and  I  am  sure  that  between 
now  and  the  time  it  becomes  operational, 
many  changes  will  be  made. 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
lake  if  we  failed  to  move  forward  at  this 
point  in  time.  I  feel  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  let  Red  China  know  as  it  is  to 
let  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  anv  at- 
tack on  this  country  v'll  prove  to  be  a 
failure.  There  are  those  who  say  •You 
are  not  building  this  system  against  the 
Soviet  Union."  As  we  said  time  and 
again,  this  sy.stem  can  be  converted  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat  any  time  we  feel 
the  balance  of  power  has  shifted  and 
we  need  a  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Right  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking  48 
months  down  range,  we  know  what  is 
going  to  be  the  capability  of  Red  China. 
We  know  the  evil  designs  of  R.ed  China. 
I  am  sure  everj-  one  of  us  here  will  say 
a  thankful  prayer  if  indeed  all  of  these 
countries  all  of  a  sudden  came  to  a  real- 
ization that  there  is  enough  room  for  all 
of  us  in  this  world  and  that  we  do  not 
have  to  war  with  each  other, 

I  will  tell  you  this,  though:  As  one 
Member  of  this  Congress  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  my  people,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  shirk  my  respon.sibilitles. 
I  was  too  young  in  the  middle  thirties  and 
I  was  away  at  war  in  the  forties  when  the 
seeds  were  laid  for  the  problems  which 
we  are  faced  with  today,  but  this  Member 
of  this  House,  speaking  for  himself,  in- 
tends to  speak  out  as  long  as  he  can  in 
defense  cl  his  country  and  its  people. 

The  road  to  peace  in  this  world,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  impress  on  our  adver- 
saries the  futility  of  trying  to  disrupt 
this  peace.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  stand  behind  that  plan 
and  support  it  financially. 

It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  give  the  go  sign  for  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM. 


AMERICAN  FISHING  SOCIETY 

'  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  honor  the  founding  of  Amer- 
ica's oldest  natural  resources  conserva- 
tion organization  by  providing  for  the 
striking  of  medals  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Fishing  Society.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  bill  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  John  Saylor. 

This  society,  whoce  primary  objectives 
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were  to  promote  the  cause  of  flsh  cul- 
ture, and  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation In  the  area  of  fishery  science 
and  practice,  was  founded  In  New  York 
City  on  December  20  1870  and  was  In- 
corporated In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1910  The  American  Fisheries  Society 
has  lorn?  played  a  leading  role  in  the  field 
of  fisheries,  and  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  establish  the  fir.st  Federal 
fish  hatcheries,  one  for  salmon  on  the 
west  co«ist  and  one  for  shad  on  the  east 
coast 

The  society  has  now  expanded  Into  an 
International  association  of  more  than 
5.000  memberships  in  the  United  States 
and  Cans^da  and  some  60  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  Its  present-day 
objectives  Include  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  all  branches  of  fishery  sci- 
ence .  to  exchange  teaching  of  all  phases 
of  fishery  sciences  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  most  important,  to  pro- 
mote conservation  and  wise  utilization 
of  fisheries. 

The  society  will  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial September  13-16.  1970.  at  the  Wal- 
dorf .\storla  in  New  York  City  This  bill 
will  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
commynoratlng  this  centennial  I  urge 
that  it  be  given  favorable  consideration 


AMENDMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES- 
UNITED  KINGDOM  MUTUAL  DE- 
FENSE AGREEMENT  ON  USES  OP 
ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Mr  HOLIPTELD  asked  and  was  tjiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  I 

Mr     HOLIFIELD     Mr     Speaker,    you 
may  recall  that  President  Johnson  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  90th  Congress  sub- 
mitted    to    the    Congress    a     proposed 
amendment  to  the   1958  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
Mutual  Defense  Purposes   In  accordance 
with  section  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  proposed 
amendment   was   referred    to   the   Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Eneri?y    No  reso- 
lutions respecting  the  proposed  amend- 
ment have  been  introduced  since  its  sub- 
mission, and  therefore  no  formal  report 
thereon   is    required   of   the   committee 
However,  in  the  Interest  of  keeping  the 
Congress  Informed  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  I  thought  it  appropriate 
as   chairman   of   the   committee   that    I 
provide  an  informal  report  on  the  un- 
classified   terms    and   conditions   of    the 
proposed  amendment  as  well  as  on  cer- 
tain    understandings    that    have    been 
reached  with  the  executive  branch  as  to 
implementation  of  the  agreement 

Subsection  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  provides  that 
no  cooperation  in  the  mllitar>'  field  with 
any  nation  or  regional  defense  orgamza- 
tlon  for  the  transfer  of  classified  atomic 
energy  Information  or  material  may  be 
undertaken  unless  a  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  He  before  the  committee 
for  a  period  of  60  days  while  Congress 
Is  in  session  In  addition  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  proposed  agreement,  there 
must  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 


the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  determination  that 
the  performance  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment win  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  "  The  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  or  any 
amendments  thereto  shall  not  become 
effective  If  during  the  60-day  period  the 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  It  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  agreement 

The  proposed  amendment  will  extend 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  91c  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy   Act    of    1954.    as    amended,    those 
provLslons  of   the    1958   United   States- 
United  Kingdom  agreement,  as  amended, 
which  expire  December  30.  1969.  and  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
material  for  research  on,  development  of. 
production  of.  or  use  in  utilization  fa- 
cilities   for    mlllUry    applications.    The 
proposed  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  transfer  of  specific  other  materials 
will  be  authorized  for  .such  applications 
The  maximum  quantities  of  these  spe- 
cific materials  to  be  transferred,  or  au- 
thorized   lor    transfer,    by    the    United 
States  during  the  effective  period  of  this 
amendment — that  is.  prior  to  December 
31    1979 — are  set  forth  in  supplementary 
classified  documents  which  were  submit- 
ted  to  the  Congress  together  with  the 
propo.sed  amendment    According  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  these  materials  can 
be  made  available   for  transfer  during 
the  period  Involved  without  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  national  defense  programs. 
As  is  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  the  United  Kingdom  is  par- 
ticipating with  the  United  States  in  an 
international  arrangement  pursuant  to 
which   the   United   Kingdom   is   making 
substantial  and  material  contribution  to 
the  mutual  defense  and  security   Indeed, 
as  noted  in  the  Presidents  message  to 
Congress   which   I  .shall   include   in   the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
this  material,  which  will  be  used  as  fuel 
m   tlie   United   Kingdoms   nuclear  sub- 
marine program,  would  subsUntlally  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  contribute  to  our  mutual  defense,  par- 
ticularly  in   the  North  Atlantic  area 

The  Joint  Committee  s  review  of  this 
matter   actually   antedates   formal   sub- 
mission of  the  amendment  by  the  Presi- 
dent   m   October    1968    On   October   25. 
1967.  offlcials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
imasion  consultc-d  with  the  committee  in 
executive  session  concerning  a  proposal 
to  extend  those  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing agreement  authorizing  the  transfer 
of   atomic   materials   for   naval   nuclear 
propulsion  purposes   On  March  10.  1969. 
the   full  committee  convened  to  review 
the  final  details  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment   Due  to  the  nect-s-saiy  reference  to 
classified  infonnation.  the  hearing  was 
hfld  111  executive  .session   Principal  wit- 
nesses m  attendance  were  Commissioner 
Gerald  F   Tape  of  the  AEC;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Walske.  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary ijf  Defense.  Atomic  Energy;  and  the 
Honorable  Philip  J    Farley,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs    .Ml  three  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment expressed  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment 
Dunng     the     hearing     the    executive 


branch  assured  the  committee  that  no 
transfer    of    naval    nuclear    propulsion 
technology  or  equipment,  or  of  materials 
and    equipment    for    nuclear    weapon.s 
could     be    made    under    the    proposed 
amendment.  The  committee  also  was  as- 
sured that  the  preferred  method  of  trans- 
fer of  special  nuclear  materials  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  use  in  Its  submarine 
program  would  be  through  toll  enrich- 
ment— that  is,  through  the  enrichment 
in  the  AECs  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  at 
published    prices,    of    natural    uranium 
supplied  by  the  British — as  opposed  to 
outright  sale  of  U.S. -enriched  uranium 
although   the   United   States   would,   of 
course,  have  the  unilateral  option  of  sell- 
ing enriched  uranium  if  in  a  particular 
case  that  was  deemed  in  the  US.  Interest 
Finally,  and  most  importantly  in  tlie 
view  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  execu- 
tive branch  provided  certain  assurances 
concerning  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
nuclear  fuels,  equipment  and  technoloKv 
transferred  under  the  agreement.  Spe- 
cifically, the  committee  was  assured  that 
the   enriched    uranium    to   be   provided 
under  the  amendment  would  be  for  fuel- 
ing of  United  Kingdom  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  and  for  no  other  purpo.se 
Moreover,    the    committee    was    assured 
that    all    assistance    furnished    to    the 
United    Kingdom    submarine    program 
pursuant  to  the  agreement,  whether  in 
the   form    of   materials,    equipment,   or 
technology,    including    that    heretofore 
furnished,  is  subject  to  the  provisions  in 
article   VII   of   the  existing   agreement 
which    preclude    Its    retransfer    by   the 
United  Kingdom  without  U.S.  consent 
The  executive  branch  today  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  committee  confirming  these 
assurances  in  writing.  Further.  In  view 
of  the  expiration  at  midnight  on  March 
12.    1969,   of   the   60-day   period   dun:.- 
which   the  amendment  must  He  before 
Congress,   the  executive  branch   agreed 
that  it  would  obtain  confirmation  from. 
the  British  Government  that  It  shares 
these  understandings,  before  exchaneinj 
with  the  United  Kingdom  the  diplomatic 
notes  necessary  to  bring  the  amendment 
into  force 

As  I  noted  earlier,  no  formal  Joint 
Committee  vote  or  report  on  this  matter 
is  required  However,  on  the  basis  of  it.s 
review  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
supporting  data,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  explicit  assurances  given  to  the  com.- 
mittee  by  the  executive  branch  respectmi; 
the  amendment's  Implementation.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  the  sense  of  the  co.mmittee 
that  there  was  no  substantial  eround  .n 
which  to  interpose  any  objection  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress dated  October  11.  1968.  and  .sup- 
porting documents  and  correspondence 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  AEC  letter  to 
the  committee  dated  March  11.  1969. 
referred  to  above. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
as  .imended.  I  am  submitting  herewith  '  j 
each  House  of  the  Congress  for  appropriate 
action  an  authoritative  copy  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  .Agreement  t>etwe«n  the  Ooverr.- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  f 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  Co- 
operation on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for 
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Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of  July  3,  1958,  as 
.imended.  The  Amendment  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  27,  1968. 

The  Agreement  of  July  3,  1958  as  amended 
Ui.-Iuded  a  provision  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
iran.sfer  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  prior  to  December  31,  1969  special 
mirlear  m:Aterlal  for  research  on,  develop- 
ment of.  production  of.  or  use  in  utilization 
r.i.^lUtles  for  military  appllc.itlons. 

Under  the  .Amendment  submitted  here- 
■Alth.  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sliall  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
rnlted  Kingdom  special  nuclear  material 
.',nd  authorize  the  tran.sfer  of  specific  other 
m.iterl  il.5  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  prior  to  December  31.  1979.  The 
transfer  of  this  materi.U  to  be  used  as  fuel 
in  the  United  Kingdom's  submarine  pro- 
ijram  would  substantially  enhance  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Kingdom  to  contribute  to 
oi:r  mutual  defense,  particularly  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

I  am  also  transmitting;  a  copy  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  .state's  letter  to  me  accom- 
nmylng  authoritative  copies  of  the  signed 
Amendment,  a  copy  of  a  Joint  letter  from 
•.:ie  Chairman  of  the  .\tomlc  Energy  Com- 
i:ilsslon  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mending approval  if  this  Amendment,  and 
1  ropy  of  my  memorandum  In  reply  thereto, 
-netting  forth  my  approval. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  October  11,  1968. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  October  4,  1968. 
The  President, 
Tl:e  White  House. 

The  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
::.i:  with  a  view  to  Its  submission  to  the 
C  'Hgress  for  appropriate  action  pursuant  to 
•!ie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
.n  .■\mendment  to  the  Agreement  between 
;!;e  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\:nerlca  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
iind  for  cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
Knerpy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes,  as 
imended.  The  Amendment  transmitted 
.erewith  was  siened  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
•  nibcr  27.  1P68  on  behalf  of  the  United 
s*  lies  pursuant  to  the  authorization  granted 
.:i  your  memorandum  of  September  26,  1968 
:  J  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chalr- 
r.iin  of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a 
■  opy  of  which  was  received  by  me.  The 
.Amendment  provides  for  the  transfer  of  nu- 
ear  fuel  for  the  United  Kingdom's  sub- 
:.-.  irlne  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


The  White  House, 
Waahington,  September  26,  1968. 
Memorandum     for    Secretary    of    Defense; 
Chairman.    U.S.    Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission 

In  your  Joint  letters  to  me  of  Septemt)er  18, 
i:»(38.  you  recommended  that  I  approve  a  pro- 
oosed  .Amendment  to  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
A'omic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes. 

I  not«  from  your  Joint  recommendations, 
•  .e  United  Kingdom  is  participating  with 
';.e  United  States  in  International  arrange- 
ments pursuant  to  which  it  Is  malting  sub- 
stantial and  material  contributions  to  our 
mutual  defense  and  security.  The  proposed 
Amendment  will  permit  cooperation  which 
win  further  improve  our  mutual  defense 
;.iosture. 

Having  considered  your  Joint  recommenda- 
tions and  the  cooperation  provided  for  in  the 
.\mendment.  I  hereby: 

a.  .Approve  the  program  for  the  transfer  of 
materials,   in  the   types  and  quantities  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
CXV 377— Part  5 


the  joint  letters  of  September  18.  1968.  to  me 
from  the  Chairman.  USAEC,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  proposed  .-^niend- 
ment  to  the  1958  Agreement: 

b.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendnier.i  to 
the  1958  Agreement; 

c.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security;  and 

d.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  a  manner  specified  bv  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  18,  196S. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval 
a  proposed  Amendment  to  the  1958  .'igree- 
ment  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  lor  Cooperation  on  the  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses. 

The  proposed  Amendment  will  extend,  un- 
der the  authority  of  .Section  91c.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  .is  mnended,  tiie 
provisions  of  the  1958  Agreement,  as 
amended,  which  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
special  nuclear  material  for  research  on.  de- 
velopment of.  production  of,  or  use  In  utiliza- 
tion facilities  for  military  application^.  The 
proposed  Amendment  also  provides  that  the 
transfer  of  specific  other  materials  will  be 
authorized  for  such  applications.  The  maxi- 
mum quantities  of  these  specific  materials  to 
be  transferred,  or  authorized  for  transfer,  by 
the  United  States  during  the  effective  period 
of  this  Amendment  (i.e..  prior  to  December 
31,  1979),  are  covered  in  a  supplementary 
classified  letter.  These  quainities  can  be 
made  available  for  transfer  during  this  pe- 
riod without  adverse  effect  on  our  defense 
programs. 

As  is  required  by  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
participating  with  the  United  States  m  an 
international  arrangement  pursuant  to  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  making  substantial 
and  material  contribution  to  the  mutu.Tl  de- 
fense and  security. 

This  Amendment  does  not  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  exchange  of  naval  nuclear 
proptilslon  technology  or  equipment  or  for 
any  transfer  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other  hand.  It  does 
not  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  are  not  being  amended  and,  ac- 
cordingly, does  not  affect  our  ability  to 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  weapons  or 
intelligence  areas  under  the  existing  provi- 
sions. 

The  cooperation  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Amendment  would  cover  the  pe- 
riod January  1,  1970  to  December  30.  1979, 
inclusive. 

It  Is  recommended  that  you: 

a.  Approve  the  program  for  the  transfer 
of  material  as  set  forth  herein  and  In  the 
proposed  Amendment  to  the  1958  Agree- 
ment; 

b.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  1958  Agreement; 

c.  Determine  that  the  proposed  Amendment 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security;  and 

d.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  spyeclfied  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  concurs  In  the  fore- 
going recommendation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Paitl  H.  NrrzE. 

Secretary  of  Defense. 


Amendment  to  Acreemfnt  Betwien  the 
Government  of  vhe  U.nited  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  uf  the 
U.vnED  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
NoRTiiERN  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on 
the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual 
Deffissf  Purposes 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land on  Its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority; 
Desiring  to  amend  in  certain  respects  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes 
.'Igned  at  Washington  on  the  third  day  of 
July.  1958,  as  iimended: 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTlrLF,      1 

.Sufcp.ir.-igrapii  A  3  of  Article  III  bis  of  the 
.Agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  he  deleted 
and  subp.iragn.ph  A  4  of  Article  III  bis  .-h.ill 
be  reraur.bered  as  subparagraph  A  3  thereof. 

article  2 

Paragraphs  B  and  C  of  .Article  III  bis  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  shall  be  re- 
numbered as  paragraphs  C  and  D  ttiereof.  re- 
spectively, and  a  new  jiaragraph  B  shall  be 
inserted  to  read  as  follows: 

"B.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
.shall  transfer  to  the  Gov-^rnment  of  the 
t.."iuted  Kingdom  special  nucle.Tr  material, 
and  aut.horize  the  transfer  of  other  material, 
lor  rese.'^.rch  on.  development  of.  production 
of.  or  Use  in  utliizntion  facilities  for  military 
applicaticn.s,  in  such  quantities,  at  such 
times  prior  to  December  31.  1973.  .:nd  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed." 

ARTICLE    3 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  lor  Coopera- 
tion shall  be  iimended  as  follows:  The  words 
"paragraph  A  or  par.igraph  B  of  Article  III 
bis"  shall  be  deleted  from  siibpar.-igr.''.ph  1  of 
paragraph  B  and  the  words  ■■p.irarrr.iph  A. 
paragraph  B.  or  paragraph  C  of  Article  III 
bis"  shall   be  substituted  therefor. 

ARTICLE   4 

This  .Amendment,  which  shall  Ije  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  .Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  writ- 
ten notification  that  it  iias  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for 
the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Amendment. 

In  v.'itness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done    at    Washington,    in    duplicate,    this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September.  1968. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
-America: 

John  M    Leddy. 
Gerald  F.  Tape. 
For   the   Government   of   the    United    King- 
dom of  Great  Britain   and   Northern   Ire- 
land: 

Patrick  Dean. 


U.S    Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  March  11,  1969. 
Hon   Chet  Holifield. 
Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 

Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Chet:  During  the  Joint  Committee's 
consideration  yesterday  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,  signed  September  27,  1968.  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  Uses  of  .Atomic  En- 
ergy for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes,  two  points 
were  raised  about  which  the  Committee  de- 
sired clarification. 

This  will  confirm  my  testimony  on  those 
points,  namely: 

1.  That  the  U-235  which  would  be  pro\-lded 
under  this  Amendment  to  the  Agreement 
would  be  supplied  for  the  fueling  of  United 
Kingdom  nuclear  powered  submarines;  and 
for  no  other  purpoee. 

2.  That  all  of  the  assistance  furnished  to 
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the  United  Kingdom  submarine  program  pur- 
suant uy  Uie  Agreement  whether  In  the  form 
of  materials,  equipment  ur  technology.  In- 
cluding that  heretofore  furnished.  Is  subject 
to  the  provision  in  Article  VII  t>f  the  basic 
agreement  which  precludes  Its  transfer  Qy 
the  United  Kingdom  without  US   consent. 

Moreover,  we  would  not  proceed  with  any 
implementation  of  the  Amendment  until 
after  the  United  Kingdom  i-onflrms  that  It 
agrees  with  these  points  We  shall,  of  course. 
pn")vlde  the  Committee  with  copies  of  the 
confirming  documentation 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  P  Tape, 

CoTnmi3stoneT 


THE  LOBBY  FOR  A  GOLD  PRICE 
INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  sentle- 
maii  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Reuss'  is  rec- 
osnlzt'd  for  10  minutes 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  March  17 
will  mark  the  first  anniversary"  of  the 
accord  that  terminated  inter\'entlon  by 
the  ,'old  pool  nations  In  the  London  i,'old 
markft'and  established  the  two-tier  price 
system"  The  accord  successfully  brought 
an  end  to  speculation  against  the  dollar 
that  had  threatened  to  drain  the  United 
States  of  its  i;old  reserves  and  precipitate 
the  most  serious  international  monetary 
crisis  since  World  War  II  With  the  end 
of  official  intervention  in  the  London 
market,  purchases  of  ,'o!d  from  pro- 
ducers to  increase  offlcial  reserves  were 
also  terminated.  The  prospective  distri- 
bution of  Special  Drawinc;  Rights,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "paper  gold."  led  the 
financial  leaders  who  formulated  the  ac- 
cord to  conclude  that  "the  existing  stock 
of  monetary  tjold  Is  sufBcient, " 

Shortly  after  the  accord  was  an- 
nounced. I  and  several  other  Members 
of  Coni;re5S  applauded  it  as  a  construc- 
tive step  m  the  postwar  evolution  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  alieviatint;  the  immediate  pres- 
sures on  the  dollar,  this  atireement  sig- 
naled the  end  of  dependence  upon  gold 
as  a  critical  lactor  In  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  system.  The  March  17. 
1968,  accord  should  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  component  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  structure 

In  the  year  since  conclusion  of  the 
Washington  accord,  we  have  witnessed 
two  severe  international  monetary 
crises,  and  the  possibility  of  a  third  is 
now  imminent.  Disturbances  in  France 
last  May  and  June  !t^  to  the  speculation 
against  the  franc  that  \va.s  eventually 
defeated  through  loans  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetan/  Fund  and  other  coun- 
tries to  the  French  Government.  Specu- 
lation against  the  franc  and  in  favor  of 
the  deutsche  mark,  believed  to  be  a  prime 
prospect  for  upward  revaluation,  re- 
newffl  last  fall  and  produced  massive 
French  reserve  losses  and  similar  Ger- 
man Liains. 

Although  expectations  at  the  time 
pointed  toward  a  realinement  of  ex- 
change rates,  officials  of  the  two  nations 
resolved  to  deal  with  the  problem 
through  temporary  changes  in  border 
tax  adjustments  and  a  variety  of  domes- 
tic restraints.  Previously  scheduled  wai,'e 
negijtiations  between  French  unions  and 
the  government  deadlocked  last  week 
without    agreement     The    prospect    of 


labor  unrest  on  another  round  of  sub- 
stantial wage  Increases,  beyond  the 
gams  won  last  summer,  has  renewed 
pre.ssure  attainst  the  franc  and  recently 
pushed  up  the  free  market  price  of  gold. 

Before  the  accord  was  reached  last 
March,  the  view  was  commonly  ex- 
pressed throughout  Europe  that  inter- 
national monttan,-  difficulties  would  not 
abate  until  »he  price  of  gold  was  doubled 
or  perhaps  even  tripled  A  number  of 
Wall  Street  investment  advisers  ex- 
pressed similar  views. 

In  the  months  following  the  accord, 
the  international  monetary  system  has 
been  buffeted  by  tinancial  storms  as 
severe  as  any  since  1950.  No  official  in- 
tervention retarded  increases  in  the  free 
market  price  of  gold.  Moreover.  South 
Africa,  the  world's  larcest  gold  pro- 
ducer, withheld  its  supply  from  the  free 
market.  .Still — under  these  extreme  con- 
ditions— the  free  market  gold  price 
failed  to  reach  a  level  even  beginnmg 
to  approximate  the  dire  forecasts. 

The  same  sources  continue  to  forecast 
a  major  increase  in  the  oliicial  price  of 
gold.  Scarifying  advertisements  alluding 
to  explosions  and  collapses  still  appear 
frequently  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  free  market  in  the  past  year 
indicates  the  unreliability  of  these  fore- 
casts and  the  fallaciousness  of  advice 
staling  that  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
national monetan.-  .'system  would  be 
solvtd  if  only  the  official  price  for  gold 
were  increased  by  a  multiple  of  the  cur- 
rent level  A  March  5.  1969.  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Alfred  L. 
Malabrc  observed: 

Some  investment  advisers,  who  have  been 
talking  ftt>out  an  imminent  increase  in  the 
official  gold  price  lor  many  years,  must  by 
now  find  the  non-event  absolutely  mortify- 
ing. 

Even  those  who  argue  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  ofScial  gold  price  admit 
that  their  solution  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. Given  the  net  tendency  through- 
out the  industrialized  world  for  prices 
to  nse  rather  than  fall,  we — the  gold 
boosters  concede — would  face  precisely 
the  same  situation  again  in  one,  two,  or 
three  decades. 

The  March  17,  1968.  accord  constituted 
a  histonc  step  forward.  At  the  appro- 
priate time,  it  broke  the  dependence  of 
the  international  monetar>'  system  on 
gold.  Now  that  this  dependence  has  been 
broken,  we  can  move  to  base  the  inter- 
national monelaiT  system  on  a  supply  of 
reserve  assets  that  will  not  be  a  source 
of  periodic  speculation. 

Mr.  Malabre's  article  follows: 

Vested  Intehests  in  a  r5>LD- Price  Rise 
(By  .\lfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

^fEW  York.  — Few  matters  are  so  forbld- 
ingly  complicated  and  yet  so  vitally  Impor- 
ttint  to  so  many  Americans  as  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dollar  :tncl  gold  under  the 
International  monetary  system  Uncle  Sam. 
of  course,  has  been  Insisting  for  years  that 
the  official  US  gold  price  wont  be  In- 
creased- period  But  any  enterprising  soul 
who,  believing  this  claim  has  become  a 
broken  record,  looks  outside  of  Washington 
for  expert  opinion  bumps  into  this  unfortu- 
nate fact: 

Discussion  of  the  dollar-gold  question  all 
too  often  reflects  only  one  point  of  view- 
that  the  wisest  course  for  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  to  sharply  increas*  the  gold  price. 


Tlie  primary  obstacle  to  a  more  balanced 
debute,  to  put  It  bluntly,  seems  to  be  the 
large  and  iilghly  vocal  contingent  of  Influ- 
entlal  business  persons  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  stand  to  benefit  if  the  US  boosts 
the  gold  price  At  the  .same  time,  there  is 
no  comparable  group  on  the  other  side  that 
would  gain  if  the  gold  price  did  not  go  up. 

THEORETICAL    PRICE-FIXING 

The  dollar  and  Its  relationship  with  gold, 
of  course,  constiiute  the  foundation  under- 
lying the  monet.»ry  .irrangements  by  which 
non-Comniunl.st  nations  carry  on  Interna- 
tional trade  and  capital  transactions.  Uncle- 
Sam  has  pledged  to  buy  and  sell  gold  for 
dollars  in  dealings  with  other  governments 
at  an  approximate  rate  of  $:35  per  ounce  In 
so  doing,  the  U.S..  In  theory  at  least  h.is 
fixed  the  international  value  of  the  dollar 
at  one  thlrty-Hfth  of  an  ounce  of  gold 

Other  non-Cummumst  nations,  in  turn,  set 
the  international  values  of  their  own  cur- 
rencies in  terms  of  the  dollar.  The  British 
pound  Is  currently  fixed  at  $2.40;  the  West 
German  mark  Is  set  at  25  cents. 

In  such  a  manner.  non-Communist  coun- 
tries attempt  to  niaintaln  fixed  currency 
exchange  rates  for  International  dealings  In 
a  transaction  between  businessmen  in  West 
Germany  and  Britain,  for  example,  marks 
and  fwunds  can  be  exchanged  barring  un- 
ii.sual  obstacles,  at  the  rate  of  about  9  6 
marks  per  pound,  a  ratio  that  derives  ir'  rn 
each  currency's  fixed  relationshlja  with  tiie 
dollar. 

The  trouble  with  all  this,  as  most  Ameri- 
cana are  by  now  well  aware,  Is  that  the  U.S. 
has  run  i>eniously  low  on  gold;  the  U,S  sup- 
ply stands  at  less  than  $11  billion  today, 
atjout  50':  below  the  level  a  decade  ago.  The 
current  supply,  moreover,  amounts  to  barely 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  lorelEn- 
held  dollars;  these  dollars,  of  course,  repie- 
sent  potential  cl,ilms  on  the  U.S.  gold  stock. 
Foreign  governments  recently  have  re- 
frained, for  the  most  part,  from  cashing  la 
dollars  for  US.  gold.  Much  as  they  may  ad- 
mire the  yellow  metal  more  than  the  eroding 
dollar,  they  realize  that  if  the  US.  runs  mit 
of  gold  or  stops  selling  It  altoeether.  the 
international  monetary  system  would  be  in 
Jeopardy  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  for- 
eign governments  ■.vill  indefinitely  resist  the 
temptation  to  cash  in  dollars  for  gold  at 
the  *35  rate  (considerably  below  the  free- 
marlcet  rate  In  Lxandon  and  el.sewhere.  which 
reached  record  levels  yesterday).  Kor  do 
many  analysts  expect  .\merlca  t.T  be  able  in 
the  long-term  to  halt  the  net  flow  (<f  US. 
dollars  abroad;  l.ist  years  slim  balaiu-e-i'l- 
payments  surplus  Is  widely  regarded  iis  .i 
rluke,  not  likely  to  be  repeated  la  the  years 
ahead 

Optimistic  observers  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  creation  of  Special  Drawing  Rights. 
possibly  later  this  year.  shoul*-ease  tlie  pres- 
sure on  the  US.  gold  stock;  the  new  SDRs. 
.according  to  plan  at  least,  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  paper  gold."  theoretically  as  yood  .'S 
gold  in  International  monetary  dealings.  Pes- 
,slmlsts  doubt,  however,  that  ultimately  SDRs 
will  prove  a  solution  t-o  the  gold-shortage 
problem;  some  analysts  even  doubt  that  the 
new  form  of  monetary  reserve  will  be  .ivall- 
.ible  m  time  to  help  prevent  a  monetary  cnsls 
later  this  year. 

In  the  present  situation,  then,  the  debate 
over  what  should  be  done  about  the  dollar- 
k'oid  predicament  becomes  an  urgent,  enor- 
mously Important  matter.  Unlortunateiv 
however,  discussions  of  what  should  be  done 
ail  too  often  wind  up  strongly  favjrlng  pres- 
ervation of  the  fixed-rate  system  at  all  cort.-^ 
Including  if  necessarv  a  very  large  lncre.i>e 
in  the  offlclal  US  gold  price,  perhaps  to  triple 
the  present  level. 

Those  who  urge  thit  the  flxed-nte  system 
be  maintained  at  hll  costs  stress  the  familiar 
argument  that  only  through  such  an  ar- 
rangement can  intolerable  uncertiinty  be 
avoided  in  mtern.itlonal  business  This  could. 
of  course,  turn  out  to  be  the  case;  so  long 
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as   the   present   system   remains   Intact,   the 
answer  cannot  be  known. 

.\  corollary  to  this  argument.  It  should  be 
added,  is  that  the  fixed-rate  system  is  cur- 
rently Jeopardized  by  the  reduced  U.S.  gold 
suppiy  and  that  the  US  must  move  rapidly 
to  "increase"  this  tupply  by  raising  the  offi- 
cial gold  price  to  $70  cr  even  $105  per  ounce. 
Only  then,  tiie  argument  runs,  wduld  the 
gold-dollar  foundation  of  the  fixed-rate  ^ys- 
t*m  be  secure,  liopefully  lor  many  years. 

VVh. never  validity  there  may  be  to  this  line 
if  reasoning,  it  seems  regrettable  Indeed  that 
so  much  is  being  lieard  about  the  .illeged 
virtues  of  the  iixed-rate  system  and  the 
'need"  for  a  gold  price  boost  while  so  little 
Is  being  heard  about  the  problems  uf  the 
svstem  .md  the  highly  undesirable  aspects 
of  an  increase  in  tlie  otflcl.il  gold  price;  these 
r.inge  Iroin  rewarding  such  lands  as  South 
Africa  ar.d  the  Soviet  Union,  the  big  i-oid 
producers,  to  harmmi;  .tnvonc  who  lias  taken 
Uncle  Sam  at  his  word  that  the  oiTiclal  gold 
price  won't  be  changed. 

It  must  be  emphari/-,cd  tliat  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  actual  conspiracy  among 
those  who  lobby  loudly  lor  a  gold  price  in- 
crease Rather,  il.ke  those  who  make  up  the 
influential  mUltary-iiidustrial  complex,  the 
pold  lobbyists  seem  to  represent  a  diverse 
assortment  (^f  individuals  involved  in  a  \arl- 
ety  of  businesses  In  some  instances,  no  doubt 
their  desire  to  see  gold  go  up  reflects  .i  per- 
fectly unselfish  an;ilysis  of  what  would  be 
best  for  the  general  economic  welfare 

TTils  notwithstanding  anyone  attempting 
to  appraise  t.Klays  gold-dollar  debate  would 
be  well-advisod  to  take  a  close  looit  at  some 
of  the  people  who  campaign  for  a  higher 
US.  gold  price. 

One  particularly  \f>rai  i,'roup  Is  made  up 
( f  persons  v.ho  make  a  business  of  provid- 
ing investment  advice.  A  recent  advertise- 
ment under  llie  black  headline;  "Granville 
Asks.  Is  Gold  Fever  in  the  Rise  Again?"  The 
ad  t-'oes  on  to  l.tlk  about  the  "excellent  op- 
portunity "  that  gold-mining  stocks  may  cur- 
rently afford. 

PREDICTIONS   ON    PRICES 

An  even  larger  ad  predicts  a  1969  gold 
price  rise  In  part,  the  r.d  states  that  "we  do 
not  see  iiow  a  forthcoming  overhaul  of  the 
international  monetary  system  can  fail  to 
attack  what,  by  our  analysis,  is  the  root 
problem — namely,  to  incorporate  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  official  price  of  gold.  This,  we 
predict,   will   take  place  in  early   1969." 

It  is  axiomatic,  of  course,  that  If  the  U.S. 
does  not  increase  the  official  gold  price,  this 
could  prove  highly  embarrassing  to  such  ad- 
visors as  the  Holt  service.  Some  Investment 
advisors,  who  have  been  talking  about  an 
imminent  increase  In  the  offlclal  gold  price 
for  many  years,  must  by  now  find  the  non- 
event  absolutely  mortifying.  Investors  who 
for  many  years  have  been  putting  large  sums 
into  gold  stocks  or.  worse  stUl,  illegally  into 
gold  Itself,  which  is  often  costly  to^tore  and 
pays  no  interest,  have  sadly  missed  far 
greater  investment  opportunities  In  dozens  of 
businesses  that  have  blossomed  and  boomed 
in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

.\  still  more  biased  source  of  suppKsrt  for 
higher  gold  prices  are  individuals  who  have  a 
direct  financial  interest  In  costlier  gold,  such 
as  persons  who  own  it  or  mine  It.  Fritz  Mach- 
lup.  a  Princeton  University  economics  pro- 
fessor, recently  described  the  ewitlvltles  of 
those  who  mine  gold  as  follows: 

"In  1967.  after  years  of  rapid  Increase,  the 
consumption  of  gold  was  still  only  about  one- 
l.alf  of  the  output  of  the  Free  World.  The  ex- 
cess gold  supply  has  always  had  a  secure  out- 
let into  monetary  gold  reserves,  but  the  mln- 
Inc  Interests  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offl- 
c.al  support  price.  Thus,  by  means  of  stories 
continuously  fed  to  the  press  and  to  Invest- 
ment analysts,  they  developed  a  huge  demand 
1  ir  gold  for  private  stockpiling.  Private  pur- 
chases for  stockpiling  Increased  .  .  .  taking 
eventually  not  only  the  excess  of  gold  output 
over   gold    consumption   but   several   billion 


dollars    worth    of    gold    from    monetary    re- 
serves." 

One  way  In  which  gold-minln<j  interests 
propagandize  for  a  higher  gold  price  Is 
through  arranging  well-publicized  confer- 
ences of  eminent  economists  and  otlicr  busi- 
nessmen. Such  conferences,  typically.  ;,re 
sponsored  by  institutions  that  appear  to  l^ave 
no  direct  tie  with  gold-minine.  The  meetings 
often  wind  up  with  lesolutiuns  calling  lor  a 
big  Increase  in  the  U.S.  gold  price. 

One  such  conference  was  lield  last  year  at 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Stud- 
ies, a  private  organization  based  in  Geneva, 
after  lengthy  discussions,  ilie  conference  pro- 
duced a  '  final  resolution  "  statin?;  in  part  tliat 
"the  price  of  gold  should  be  approxinuiteiy 
doubled."  One  American  who  attended  the 
Geneva  meeting  recalls  that  Home^lake  IvUn- 
ing  Co.  of  San  Francisco  approached  him  be- 
forehand with  an  offer  to  pay  the  cost  if  Hie 
European  trip  for  him.  The  American,  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  resolution,  refused  the 
offer  and  paid  his  own  way.  an  expense  of 
about  $750.  (A  Homestake  official  concedes 
such  an  offer  was  made  but  claims  th.at  the 
money  would  have  been  provided  by  ^.ther 
sources"  than  Homestake  itself.) 

SOUTH  AFRICA  S  INTERESTS 

South  African  gold-minlntr  iruerests  rppcar 
especially  active  in  setting  up  monetary  con- 
ferences. The  Transvaal  and  Oiance  Free 
State  Chamber  of  Mines,  for  instance,  fi- 
nanced a  long  weekend  meeting  cf  monetarv 
analysts  at  a  plush  Tarrytown.  N.'V  .  estate  in 
October  1965.  Guests  included  a  con::iderable 
number  of  analysts  known  to  favor  a  lii^her 
gold  price,  as  well  as  members  of  the  US  fi- 
nancial press. 

Unlike  the  iifl'air  at  Geneva,  no  rr.ioUition 
was  Issued  and  other  views  were  presented. 
The  official  sponsor  of  the  meeting  v.as  the 
prestigious  National  Industrial  Cunfc-rence 
Board,  the  nonprofit  research  orsanizatlon. 
based  in  New  York.  More  than  3.500  US  cor- 
porations, including  most  of  the  biggest,  rely 
on  Conference  Board  reports  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  we  v.'ould 
all  be  better  off  If  the  US  does  decide  to 
raise  the  oSicial  gold  price.  But  we  would  all 
be  better  off  If  somebody  as  affluent  as.  say, 
the  gold-mining  people  were  available  to  fi- 
nance a  balanced  discussion. 


HOBBLING     TRADE     WITH     TARIFF 
AND  NONTARIFF  CURBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi^er  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Cohelani  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  especially  sensitive  to  the 
complexities  of  international  trade  and 
to  the  important  role  which  trade  plays 
in  our  commercial  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  as  well  as  in  our 
domestic  industrial  development. 

Tlie  long,  technical  negotiations  during 
the  Kennedy  round  of  world  trade  talks, 
completed  in  1966  and  signed  by  76  na- 
tions, resulted  in  significant  tarifT  re- 
ductions that  are  beneficial  to  all  sign- 
ers. It  was  hoped,  too,  that  the  reductions 
would  assure  steady  progress  toward  a 
freer  world  trade. 

That  the  agreed-upon  tariff  cuts 
would  cause  unfortunate  dislocations  in 
specific  industries  was  to  be  expected, 
and  we  in  the  Congress  were  prepared  to 
give  sympathetic  attention  to  serious  dis- 
locations, not  only  because  of  the  short- 
term  damage  to  some  industries  but  also 
because  national  security  interests  are 
sometimes  involved. 

But  it  Is  distressing  now  to  note,  even 
as  nations  concur  in  the  long-term  goals 


of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  that  additional  handicaps,  in  the 
form  of  increasing  numbers  of  "nontariff 
barriers"  are  appearing,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  throughout 
the  world.  One  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
the  ehmination  of  these  barriers  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  repeal  the 
"American  selling  price"  sy.-^tem  as 
agreed  during  the  Kennedy  round.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  rio  so  in  this  scs.sion. 

An  informative  review  cf  the  hazards 
wlrch  this  and  other  "nontariff  barriers" 
prfsent  to  international  trade  was  writ- 
ten   by    Mr.    J.    Ru.ssell    Boner    :n    the 
March  3.  1969.  is.suc  of  the  Wall  Stieet 
Journal.  I  insert  it  at  this  poir.t  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  its  careful  con.sidera- 
fon  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 
HouBLiNG    Tr.ade:    Nont.ariff    Crr.ijs    .'^pread 
Despite   Free   Traders'   Fioiit   To   Remove 
Them— COMMON  Market  Set  To  Tax  Sot- 
UEAN  Oil;   United  States  'Wants  "Vclun- 
7\?.v"  Textile  Quotas — Some  Tariff  Cuts 
.•\re  Offset 

(By  J.  Russell  Boner) 
Geneva.— The  CH-neral  Agreement  on  Tar- 
itls  and  Trade  recently  finished  a  catalog  that 
was  intended  to  list  every  nontarifl"  barrier 
Impeding  trade  among  Free  World  nations. 
Th.e  276-page  tome  contains  sucii  obscure 
Items  as  an  Italian  "sanitary  tax"  on  foreign 
sraiie  poison. 

But  the  catalog  already  is  cut  of  date.  It 
doesn  t  include  the  "import  deposit"  plan 
by  vhich  Britain  hmits  ^ales  in  the  United 
PCingdom  of  all  torts  of  foreisn  goods,  nor  the 
••volun:..iry  '  limiis  on  shipments  ..f  steel  to 
•he  U.S.  that  European  .aid  .Japanese  mills 
accepted  under  American  jressure.  They 
c;.me  too  laie  to  m.ike  xhe  list. 

And  by  the  end  of  19G9  the  catalog  may  be 
ancient  iiisiorv.  A  <  omplete  listing  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  by  tlicn  might  liave  to  include 
"voluntary" — or  even  mandatory— quotas  on 
loreien  textile  shipments  to  the  U.S.  Plus  an 
Austrian  "variable"  tix  oii  foreign  ciilckens 
that  might  be  manipulated  to  keep  their 
price  .ilways  above  the  [irice  of  .Austrian- 
grown  birds.  Plus  a  S-60-a-ton  tax  on  soybean 
oil  sold  in  the  European  Common  Market 
that  American  farmers  think  will  crimp  their 
exports  of  that  commodity.  Plu.=  -  free  traders 
:ear.  many  otlier  schemes  now  mtncumg  pro- 
tectionists around  the  \^-orld. 

For.  as  the  catalocs  speedy  obsolescence 
shows,  an  international  ettort  to  tear  down 
nontariff  barriers  has  cccomplished  loss  than 
nothing.  Not  only  have  lew  barriers  come 
down:  new  ones  are  going  up  at  an  accelerat- 
.nc  pace. 

the  reasons  why 

Why?  "Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and 
manufacturers  abhor  free  trade."  a  GATT 
official  answers  caustically.  But  however  ac- 
curate he  may  be  in  identifying  the  tmderly- 
ine  reason,  there  are  some  more  immediate 
reasons.  One.  ironically,  seems  to  be  what 
looked  like  a  great  free-trade  victory;  The 
aereement  signed  m  1966  by  76  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  world 
trade  talks  to  cut  tariffs  en  industrial  goods 
an  average  of  357-^  in  five  years. 

While  carrying  out  the  first  stages  of  these 
cuts,  some  nations  have  imposed  new  non- 
tariff  restrictions.  By  no  coincidence,  free 
traders  suspect,  some  of  these  restnctions 
seem  likely  to  soften  or  even  negate  the  im- 
pact of  the  tariff  reductions. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  won  a  promise  that  the  Common  Market 
would  impose  neither  tariffs  nor  quotas  on 
soybean  products.  Now.  officials  fear  the 
Market's  proposed  sales  tax  on  soybean  oil 
will  make  this  victory  meaningless. 

The  $60-a-ton  tax  would  apply  to  domestic 
oU,  as  well  as  'o  Imports,  but  the  Common 
Market  produces  little  soybean  oil  So  Ameri- 
cans suspect  the  tax  iZ  designed  to  prompt 
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Common  Market  customers  to  buy  Eurnpeari- 
pnxUiced  substitutes  In  place  of  the  $500 
inllllon  worth  of  U  S  soybean  oil  they  had 
been  expected  to  buy  this  year 

"tva"  taxxs 
M.iny  European  lands  also  are  colleotlog 
Si>le«  taxes  by  the  "TVA"  i  for  "tax  on  value 
added"  by  manufacturing)  system,  which 
generally  makes  tuxes  higher  on  Imports  than 
on  domestic  goods  "Since  the  Kennedy 
H"iincl  Germany  DenmarSt  the  NetherUnda 
iiiil  Sweden  have  switched  to  TVA.  and  Nor- 
wny  is  pl/mulng  to."  says  an  expert  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development    OECDl  In  Paris. 

Monetary  crises  liave  led  to  erection  of  imw 
iriide  bnrrlers.  too  Import  restrictions  are 
e.tpedlent  measures  to  strengthen  u  currency, 
s-tys  a  Common  M.irket  ext)»'rt  because  "they 
help  the  balance  of  payments  and  cater  to  In- 
ternal protectionist  groups  at  the  same  time  " 
The  restrictions  may  be  unpopular  with 
iirher  citizens  Sfinie  1 .61)0  Japanese  do«  lovers 
demi'nstruted  outside  the  ministry  of  Inter- 
nttiional  trade  ;iiid  industry  building  in  Tokyo 
Ust  November  to  protest  se\ere  re*trictlons 
on  pet-food  Import*  The  ministry,  however, 
.-.tuck  to  Its  Dcwlilon  thai  If  the  yen  is  to  hold 
Its  value.  Japan  can't  send  too  much  money 
■ibroiicl  to  pay  for  such  unessential  products 
:i«dog  leed.) 

Altfjge^her.  the  OECD  reports  reoeU'ng 
twice  .IS  many  n  jtiricatlons  of  cham-es 
in  trade  regulation* — mostly  restrictive 
changes — from  Its  21  members  In  the  past 
Lwo  years  as  In  the  prior  two  years. 

SOME    W«TCRNATID.>JAI.    FICHTS 

This  spread  of  noniarlff  barriers  hasn't 
i;tine  iinoppot,ed  GATT  Is  complalnlnt;  to  the 
International  .Monetary  ^•^lnd  that  the  Brit- 
ish Import -deposit  system  violates  trade 
treaties  whose  operation  O.^TT  .supervises 
The  system  requires  mnny  Brirtsh  Importers 
to  deposit  with  the  British  treasury  for  six 
months,  .it  iio  interest,  .i  sum  equil  to  half 
the  value  of  the  gooda  they  Import  Britain 
imposed  the  system  under  IMF  rules  if  claims 
-illow  such  steps  to  protect  a  currency,  such 
as  the  pound,  facing  a  devaluation  threat 
Hie  Common  Market  similarly  is  demand- 
ing that  Italy,  a  member  nation,  remove  a 
0  5;-  ".idministratlve  tax"  '>n  imports  It  also 
'1  15  hauled  Prance,  another  memlier  nation. 
It-tore  a  court  maintained  by  European- unity 
>ri;anlzatlona.  charging  that  Prance  failed  to 
remove  on  schedule  a  system  of  subsidies  to 
French  manufacturers  designed  to  enable 
them  to  compete  more  effectively  .^walnst 
lore'.trn  rivals  The  Market  had  allowed  "hese 
subsidies  as  temporary  measures  to  strec«cth- 
en  the  franc  against  devaluation  threat* 

It's  possible,  however,  that  these  fights  may 
end  by  speeding  the  construction  jf  nontarlll 
barriers.  International  organizations  usually 
punish  a  country  that  restricts  trade  in  vlola- 
::>n  of  the  organizations'  rules  by  allowing 
■  ■.j;itrles  that  .ue  htirt  to  retaliate.  Thus.  If 
UAIT  can't  set  Britain  to  end  the  import- 
de]K>8tt  system,  it  might  have  r.,-,  i;;.jw  .ts 
ither  members  to  erect  barriers  against 
British  goods  Whether  or  not  th^t  would 
be  Just  punishment,  it  would  hardly  further 
the  cause  of  free  trade. 

The  tendency  to  light  trade  barriers  with 
retaliatory  trade  barriers  already  la  strong, 
.ind  It  .alarms  free-trade  advocates. 

There  !s  "a  very  strong  Incentive  for  coun- 
tries to  emulate  other  nations'  nontarlff  tur- 
ners, and  with  tariffs  coming  down  there  la 
■■\en  more  Incentive  to  do  this."  says  Harald 
B  Malmgren,  a  US.  Government  trade  ofll- 
•:a;  He  fears  the  result  may  be  "a  real  wave 
jf  protectionism"— particularly  If  the  US. 
i!-%s  to  restrict  Imports  further 

And  the  U  3  may  do  Just  that  Some  Amer- 
ican officials  threaten  that  if  the  Common 
Market  ^ues  ah.iad  with  Its  proposed  sales 
tax  i.>n  soybean  oil.  the  V  S  may  retaliate 
against  such  major  imports  from  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  iutos.  stee,.  oiHce  machines, 
cheese,  ham  and  wine* — though  perhaps  by 
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r-.iiii'.ng  lar'.T^s  >'n  t.hem.  rather  than  by  erect- 
ing nontar'.ff  barriers 

EfTortH  to  stop  the  spread  of  nontarlff  bar- 
riers by  diplomacy  usually  nave  been  ham- 
strung because  most  nations  are  In  a  poor 
p<Mltlon  to  protest  against  other  nations" 
barriers  The  potential  protesters  usually 
h.ive  or  are  building  nontarlff  barriers  of 
their  own  that  can  be  i>olnted  out  with  em- 
barrassing effect. 

T«ACTO«    RCGUUATIONS 

Prance,  for  inst.ince.  has  Irritated  exporters 
uf  other  nations  by  imposing  "highway 
safety"  regulations  on  farm  tractors  The 
rules  require  tractors  to  have  headlightfi 
Headlights  weren't  required  before  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  and  would-be  exporters  to 
Prance  say  the  expense  of  insUUing  them  Just 
about  cancels  the  effect  of  a  2'-  Kennedv 
Round  tariff  cut  on  tractors 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Germany  have  been 
.innoyed-  but  they  haven't  protested  Pos- 
sible reason:  (iermanv  requires  two  sets  of 
brakes  on  a  tractor  and  two  seals — require- 
ments that  some  trade  experts  consider  as 
rrslnctlve  as  the  French  headlight  rules- 
while  the  US  enforces  safety  regulations 
on  .luloe  that  European  car  makers  consider 
costly  to  meet 

The  U  S  has  expressed  concern  to  the 
Common  Market  about  the  group's  proposed 
sales  tax  on  soybean  oil  The  Common  Mar- 
ket h»s  countered  by  expressing  equal  'lui- 
cem  about  US.  pressure  on  foreign  textile 
mttis  to  "voluntarily"  limit  cloth  sales  to 
the  U.S.  !*re«ldent  Nixon,  at  u  press  confer- 
ence In  early  February,  spoke  of  possibly 
having  to  go  to  legislation  which  would 
impose  import  quotas "•  on  textllet  If  a  vol- 
untary" agreement  couldn't  be  reached 

A    iiMAt.L    ACBKVMrNT 

In  this  climate  of  '  >oure  another  .irg\,- 
ment*.  more  formal  efforts  by  international 
organizations  to  get  nontarlff  barriers  torn 
down  have  made  only  minuscule  progress. 
The  European  Free  Trade  Association,  a 
ctistoms  union  of  Britain  and  seven  other 
gallons,  has  been  concentrating  Its  efforts 
on  nontarlff  barriers  tlnce  Its  members  .ibol- 
ished  tariffs  on  each  other's  industrial  ^oods 
,it  the  end  of  1966.  Only  last  month,  how- 
ever, did  It  announce  Its  first  nontarl.T 
agreement,  and  that  was  a  minor  one-  The 
f.gti'.  partners  ngreed  that  they  could  use 
-a.  t;  other's  teat  reports  on  electrical  ron- 
•i;r.er  goods,  rather  than  having  each  i..i- 
-.  ij:i  run  tlxne-consumlng  separate  tests  on 
-.he  other  nations'  products. 

A  much  more  important  agreement  to 
.ower  nontarirr  tiarriers  has  never  gone  Into 
effect  During  the  Kennedy  Round  trade 
talks,  some  Furojiean  nations  .igreed  to 
eliminate  discrlmlnalisry  hales  taxes  ;igalnst 
i  trge  .American-made  cars.  In  return  for  a 
V a  agreement  to  scrap  the  ".American  sell- 
ing price"  system  of  valuing  certain  im- 
ported chemicals  and  dyes  Under  the  .\mer- 
:--an  aeKlng  price  system  tariffs  levied 
.igalrist  the  imports  are  calculated,  not  as 
a  percentage  of  their  actual  price,  but  as  a 
percentage  of  the  price  of  competing  Ameri- 
can-made products.  The  system  Is  consid- 
ered a  nontarlff"  barrier  because  It  affects 
the  way  the  tariffs  are  calculated  rather 
than  the  actual  tariff  rates 

Only  Congress  can  repeal  the  ".American 
selling  price  "  system,  however,  nnd  Congress 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  do  that  So  the  Euro- 
peans haven't  revised  their  auto  sales  taxes 
either— and  their  disappointment  over  the 
experience  threatens  to  gum  up  pending 
negotiations  at>out  other  nontarlff   barriers. 

The  negotiations,  to  be  conducted  under 
GATT  auspices,  will  cover  the  whole  riinge 
"f  nonurlff  barriers  listed  In  OATT's  276- 
p^ige  catalog.  Preliminary  discussions 
opened  last  month  So  far.  they  have  estab- 
lished only  that  the  Common  .Market  dele- 
gation is  reluctant  to  talk  seriously  about 
any  concessions  unless  It  can  get  some  assur- 
ance that  Congress  will  put  Into  effect  re- 


ciprocal   concessions    that    might    be    .igreed 
to  by  the  U  S  delegation 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leavp  of  ab- 
-sence  \va,s  i:ranU?d  to : 

Mr.  Gray  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  A: - 
BERTi,  for  Tue-sday.  March  11,  1969. 
through  Thursda.v.  March  27,  1969,  on 
account  of  illness 

Mr.  PoDELi.  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  balance  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  bu.siness 

Mr.  McMillan  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT',  for  Monda.v,  March  10.  and  ti.e 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial bu-smtss 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  corLsent,  permission  to 
address  the  nou.s<>.  following  the  legisla- 
tive proeram  and  an.v  special  order.s 
heretofore   entered,   was   granted   to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pr(  iNSKi.  for  20  minutes,  today, 

'Tlie  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fi  owERs  I  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  the*r  remarks  and  include  i-xtra- 
neous  ma'.ur   ■ 

Mr.  Rrrss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CuMELAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BfRTON-  of  California,  for  1  hour, 
on  March  26. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Linai. uncus  consent,  jiermission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Bf.nnett  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Belcher  and  to  include  several 
letters. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Ciatsen  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Madden  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  .Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish  I  and  to  include 
extraneou.-i  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Stanton 

Mr.  BfRKE  fif  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  m  three  instances. 

Mr  LvJAN  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  BlESTER 

Mr  Ashbrcjok  m  two  instances. 

-Mr    BLACKBfHN 

Mr.  QriLLEN  m  lour  instances. 

.Mr.  SniGER  ol  Wisconsin  m  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  m  five  instances. 

Mr.  McEv.-EN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

.Mr.  RouDEBusH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

-Mr.  Brock  in  three  instances. 

.Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  RoNAN. 

Mr.  Moorhead  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  SiKEs  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Gaydos  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ky'Ros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 

DuLSKi  in  three  Instances. 

EviNS  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


.Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

.S  J.  Res  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Ml'.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  497  An  art  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  .Manpower  Development  and  Training 
.■\ct  of   1962.  as  amended. 


.\DJOLTRNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLtrriONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  tiTAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Aircraft  piracy,  pre- 
liminary report  iRept.  No.  91-33).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.state  of  the  Union 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R.  4297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
I  f  November  8.  1966  i  Rept.  No.  91-34).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
"!i  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  213.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 


for  other  purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-35).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 282.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  (Rept.  No.  91-36).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  268.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
within  its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No  91-37  i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  313.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R  33.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United  Suites 
in  the  International  Development  A.ssocia- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No. 
91-38).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  306.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Banltlnp  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  C'f  pnces  of 
lumber  and  plywood  (Rept.  No.  91-39  i  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  8584.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  oenalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  8585.  A  bill  to  amend  utle  IV'  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide,  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
claildren.  for  the  furnishing  of  three  meals  a 
day  to  all  children  under  age  16  who  are  eli- 
gible for  such  aid  or  who~.e  lamilies  are  below 
the  poverty  level,  at  appropriate  day-c.-ire 
centers  and  at  public  and  private  frchools;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  8586.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  ft  Weston.  III,. 
shall  be  named  the  "Ennco  Fenni  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  in  memory  of  tlie  l;ite  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Calircri'.ia: 

H.R.  8587.  A    bill    to   establisii    the   Inter- 
agency    Committee     on     Mexican-American 
Afllalrs.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Foreign    Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  8588.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  pol- 
icy on  conservation  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  maintenance 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
iiilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 

H.R.  8590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  ans-Aered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofhce  and  Civil  Serv:cc 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  8591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  require  c?rtain  safety  devices  rn 
household  refrigerators  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce."  approved  August  2.  1956:  to  the 
Committse  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  ';'f  Massachusetts  i  for 
him?elf.  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr  Button.  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 


Hathaway.  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr,  Howard, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr    Pepper.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stubble- 
field,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr  TUNNEY,  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr.  Vanik, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H   Wilson)  : 
H-R.  8592,  A  bin  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible   moving  expenses   Incurred   by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BUt'H: 
H  R   8593.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition  of 
ammunition   for   purposes   of   chapter   44   of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code;    to  the 
Coininittcre  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  8594.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  'under  which  ticket,s 
to  professional,  semiprofes.'-ioiia!.  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  ba.'ketball.  hockev. 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no  cost 
by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to  in- 
dividuals under  the  age  of  19,  particularly 
such  individuals  who  are  economically  un- 
derprivileged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs. 

H.R  8595,  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.8596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  .'\ct.  1336.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR,  8597.  A  bill  to  ;:mend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  .'\ct  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  W;iys  and 
Means 

H  R,  8598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion ill  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
is  presently  lequired  la  the  case  .;jf  i.n  in- 
dividual recFivlnc  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R,  8599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Secunty  Act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  program  c£  child-welf.ire 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R,  8600  .A  'Dill  to  exclude  from  -ncome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  en  Wa;,s  .ind  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR.8601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear r.cceierator  to  be  constructed  at  Westcn. 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Ennco  Fermi  Nu- 
clear .-Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  lute  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  en 
.-Atomic  Eiierav. 

Bv  Mr.  "COWGER : 
HR,  t.602.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional riglit  to  vote  in  presidential  and  '.ice 
presidential  elections  of  certain  persons  who 
change  their  leaal  res.dence  iirior  to  such 
election:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration, 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  hcad- 
of-hous:ehold  benefits  •,  i  r.nrem  irried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  -who  liave  at- 
tained p.ge  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  cr  more,  who  maint-iin  their  '^wn 
households:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  uni 
Means. 

By  .Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  8604.  .A  bill  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment in  cities  by  making  available  funds  to 
be  tised  to  increase  police  salaries  and  to  add 
mare  police  (jtticers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlci-iry 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Lauisi.ina: 
H.R,  8605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
.-ocial  Security  Acl  to  extend  .ind  i.-iiprove 
the  Federal-St;tte  program  of  child-welfare 
.^cr.ices;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.mf. 

By  Mr.  ElLBERG: 
H.R.  8606.  A  bill   to  .tmend  .section  312  of 
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the  r.Timl^atlon  and  Nationattty  Act:  to  the 
Committer  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  ESHIEMAN 
H  R  8607  A  toiu  t«  amend  the  In'.ernaJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
aupporting  a  child  who  Is  disabled,  to  the 
Commlf.ee   on    Ways    and    Means 

By  Mr    EV'i::S  of  Tennessee  i  f^r  him- 
self.  Mr    BoiAND    Mr    Shipi-ey.   Mr 
GtAiMo,    Mr     M.»asH     Mr     P»yor   of 
Arkansas     Mr     Jonas.    Mr     Wtman, 
Mr     TAt-corr.    and    Mr     McDaqe)  : 
HR  H608    A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  IH 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes,    to   the   Committee   on   Post; 
OiHce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  FOLEY 
HR  8609    A  bli:   to  amend   the   Interstate 
Conxmerce  Act  vkltn  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney  s  fee  In  case  nf  sucesaful 
maintendnce   of   an    action    for   recovery   of 
damages     sustained     In     transportation     of 
property,    to    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee 
HR  8610  A  bin  to  amend  section  4063' a  i 
•f  t.ie  Intern.ii  Revenue  Code- of  1954  i  re- 
:  f;;.i?  la  exemption  of  specified  articles  from 
;:ie  t.i.x  L.n  motor  vehicles  i .  to  the  Committee 
on  Wajj  and  Means 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER 
H  R  86U  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
SjciiI  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
con;Utioas  gvi-erning  eligibility  nf  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder,  to  the  Commitee  on  Ways  and 
.Mea."..s 

By  Mr  CAYDOS 
H  R  8612   A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
Statei  Cfxle.  to  limit  the  categories  M  ques- 
tlcns  required  to  be  answered  undt-r  penalty 
of  Uw  In  the  decnnial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and   hoiLsing.   and   for 
other  purposes,    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Omc-   and  Civil  Servic? 
By  Mr   HALPER.N 
H  U  8613    A    bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revcaue  Code  of   13j4  to  allow   ■»  deduction 
fi)r  income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred 
by  jk-.i  :ndi  idual   for   transportatiun   n  and 
fruni  work;   to  the  Committee  on  W.»vs  and 
Meaiis 

By  M.-s  MAY 
HR  8614     A    bill    to    establish   a   National 
Commission    on    Libraries    and    Infornia'lve 
Science,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  MIKVA: 
H  R  8615   A  bill  t<i  amend  the  Pair  Pnck.ig- 
Ing  and  Labeling  Act    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  MIZELL  .for  himself  and  Mr 
PREr  ' 
H  R  8616  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  '  .ir 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
JuU;ciarv 

B.    Mr     MOORHEAD 
H  R.  8617    A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964.    and    f)r   other 
purposes,   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By     Mr      OL5EN      i  for     himself,     Mr 
Perkins    Mr   Tternan.  Mr    A.vdrews 
of   Njrth   Dakota.   Mr    Duncan     Mr 
GuDE.     Mr      SCHWENGEL      and     Mr 
Broyhill  of  Virginia  I 
H  R  8618.   A    bin    to    amend    section    8332. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
Inclusion  in  the  computation   of  accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  InstrumentaUUes  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    PEPPER: 
H  R  8619.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work.s 

H  R.  8620.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  a  national  veterans'  cem- 
etery system  consisting  of  certain  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans  of  any 
war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs 

H  R  8621    A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  si.atus  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law.  to  the  Ci'mmlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PEPPER   i  f or  hlm.self    Mr    Bo- 
LAND   Mr   FvRBSTEiN   Mr   Friedel.  Mr 
Gray.   Mr    Howard.    Mr    jACons.   Mr 
JriELSn.v    Mr    Kee    Mr    Madden.  Mr 
MiKVA.  Mr    Ol.sen    Mr    Perkins.  Mr. 
PoDELL.  .iiid  Mr   Rosenthal  i 
H  R  8622    A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs,  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

By  Mr   PERKINS 
H  R.  8623    A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

HR  8624  A  bill  to  .imend  the  Rallroa** 
Retirement  Act  of  19:t7  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent across-the-board  beneflt  Increase  i  with 
a  minimum  retirement  annuity  of  $80  a 
month  I  and  subsequent  Increases  based  on 
rises  In  tne  cast  of  living,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  8625  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  in  order  to  extend  to 
certain  veterans  who  served  in  the  Mexican 
border  conflict  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans who  served  during  periods  ol  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  3626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  liberalize  the  con- 
dlUons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  beneflts  there- 
under; to  the  C.inunltlee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
Bv  Mr  PETTIS: 
H  R  86-27    A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for   purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  PRICE  of  Texas 
H  R  8628    A   bill   to   ainend   chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of   1068;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR  8629  A  "bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  In  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  closely  held  business  may  at  the 
election  of  the  executor  be  determined,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to 
Its  value  for  iuch  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr   RAILSBACK 
H  R   8630    A  bin  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procui^nent 
and   retention    of    Judge    advocates    and    law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  RODINO 
HR   8631     A    bin    to    provide    Federal    as- 
sistance for  special  projec' -    to  demonstrate 
the    effectiveness    cf    programs    to    provide 
emergency  care   for  heart   attack  victims  by 
trained    persons    In    specially    equipped    am- 
bulances,   to    the  Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  .Mr   RON  AN 
H  R  8632    A   bill   to   provide  that   the   nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111  .   shall  be  named   the  "Enrico  Fermi   Nu- 
clear   Accelerator"    in    memory    of    the    '.ate 
Dr    Enrico  Fermi,    to  the  Joint   Committee 
'jn  Atomic  Enerijv 

By  Mr  ST  ONOE 

H  R  8633     A    bill    to    amend    title    XVIII 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pavment 

•hereunder     In    the    case    of    an    individual 

otherwise  eligible  for   home   health  services 


of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  hl.s  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  SANDMAN; 
H  R  8634  A  bill  to  amend  the  provl.Mnas 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  the  construction  and  inodernl/'atlon  uf 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  by 
providing  separate  authorizations  of  appm- 
prlallons  for  new  construction  and  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities,  authorizing  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  for  such  mixiernl^atl  in 
lUid  Federal  p.ninent  of  part  of  the  interest 
thereon,  authcrlzln?  t;rants  for  moderniza- 
tion of  emereencv  room.s  of  peneral  hos- 
pitals, and  extending  and  making  other  im- 
provements in  the  program  authorized  by 
these  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  8633  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Westnn, 
111  .  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator  "  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

By   Mr     TIERNAN: 
H  R  8636     A    bill    to    permit    officers    and 
employees    of    the    Federal    Government    to 
elect   coverage  under  the  old-age.  .survivors. 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  d  rii- 
mlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
Bv  .N!r  VANIK 
H  R  8637.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Intern.Tl 
Re-.enue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  *600 
lo    SI. 200    the    personal    Income    tax    exenip- 
ilons  of  a  taxpaver  (Including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  -he  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and   the   additional   exemptions   for   old   .ice 
and  blindness);   to  the  Committee  on  W.ivs 
and  Means 

Bv  Mr  WYAIT; 
H  R.  8638.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  relating  to  pensions  for  veterans 
and  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  8639  A  bin  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  .strawberries; 
t')  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ZWACH: 
H  R  8640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Iniern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
buslne-ss  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to  o:T- 
set  nonfarm  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    ABBITT: 
HR.8641     A   bill   to  extend  public  he.ilth 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  .ind  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    .ASHLEY 
HR  8642.   A  bill   to   abolish   the   preleren- 
tlal  tax  treatment  of  national  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
Bv  Mr   BEALL  of  Maryland : 
H  R  8643   A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses   Incurred  by  an 
employee,    to  the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   BOGGS: 
H  R  8644   A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
isting temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crtide 
chicory  roots;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BROYHILX  of  Virginia: 
H  R   8645.   A   bill   to   provide  that   the  Ad- 
nuiustratur  of  the  Federal  Aviation  .Adminis- 
tration shall  construct  and  operate  a  mono- 
rail system  connecting  Dulles  International 
Airport    with    Washington    National    Airport, 
and  for  r.ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inteistate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR  8646     A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and   Cosmetic  Act   to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR  8647   A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  national  wlld- 
llte  refuge  In  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Satlor)  : 
H  R  8648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  loundlng  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ine  and  Currencv. 

B\  .Mr   DON  H   CLAUSLN: 
H  R   8649   A  bill  to  establish  the  Port  Point 
National  Historic  Site  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  ^ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR.  8650.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  promotion 
opportunity  of  officers  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HR.  8651     A   bin   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
.--h.ill  'lot  be  jubiect  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Mcculloch  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gerald    R.    Ford,    Mr.    Cahill,    Mr. 
MacGrecor.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Wiggins.  Mr    Dennis.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
CorciiLiN.  Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
L.'.tta.    Mr.    Clancy.    Mr.    Taft,    Mr. 
WvLiE.  and  Mr   McCloskey)  : 
H.R.  8652   A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission    on    Revision    of   the   Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs   MAY  i  for  herself,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  EVAN9  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Scherle, 
and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H  R  8653  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exclusion 
from  pross  income  In  the  case  of  compensa- 
tion lor  members  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

BvMr.  MILLS: 
H.H  8654  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
individuals  who  were  Illegally  detained  dur- 
mt;  1068  by  the  Demoratlc  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a 
combat  zone:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  R.  8i655.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Rp-venue  Code  of  ]954  to  provide  for  returns 
regarding  receipts  of  Interest;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  O'KONSKI: 
H  R.  8656.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  real  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  chancery  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr  OLSEN: 
H.R  8657.  A  bill   to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Bv  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  R.  8658  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Alaskan 
St;aehood  Act,  Public  Law  85-508.  July  7, 
U'38.  72  Stat.  339,  by  repealing  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
over  common  carriers  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion by  water  between  any  port  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  other  ports  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  8659.  A   bill    to   improve   educational 
qu.ility   through   the   effective   utilization   of 
i-ducatlonal  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  learning  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.RARICK: 
H.R.  8661.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential 
recommendation  to  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  8662.  A  bill  to  authorize  command  of 
the   U.S.S.   Constitntion    (IX-21 )    by   retired 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1968  (Public  Law  90-502) .  lo  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 
Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  flag  officers  who  may  serve 
on  certain  selection  boards  in  the  Navy,  and 
In  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  are  eligible  to 
serve  on  selection  boards  considering  reserves 
for  promotion;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  8666.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  de- 
preciation accounting  of  air  carrier;::   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8667.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  lo  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
respect  of  consolidation  of  certain  proceed- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8668.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  .special 
studies,  to  provide  services,  and  lo  engage  in 
Joint  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8669.  A  bill  lo  lunend  section  406(tai 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  lo  make 
certain  air  carriers  ineligible  for  subsidy 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R.  8670.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Executive.  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8671.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize educational  assistance  loans  to  vet- 
erans to  supplement  educational  assistance 
allowances  paid  to  such  veterans  under  such 
chapter,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8672.  A  bill  to  amend  section  717  of 
title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  to  authorize 
lump-sum  settlements  of  national  service 
life  insurance  maturing  In  the  future  unless 
the  Insured  elects  a  different  mode  of  set- 
tlement; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  8673.  A  bill  to  protect  consimiers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  hazards  of 
public  rail-highway  grade  crossings  along 
the  high-speed  rail   line  between  Washing- 


ton.  DC.   and   Boston.   Mass.;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  8675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  provide  u  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  State  policemen 
for  meals  which  ihey  are  required  to  eat 
v.hile  on  duty;  to  the  Cominillee  on  Ways 
and  Means  , 

H.R.   8676.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for    amounts    expended    l)y    Stale,    regional, 
city,  county,  and  town  policemen  for  meals 
which    they    are   required    to    eat    while   on 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R,  8677.   A    bill    lo    extend    public    iieallh 
protection  with  respect  lo  cigarette  smoking, 
and    for   other   purposes;    lo   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HR  8678.  A    bill    lo    provide    for    the    re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  the  forfeiture  of  a 
vehicle   involved   in   a   narcotics   violation   If 
the   legal   owner   of   such   vehicle   shows   no 
^iCtual  knowledge  that  the  vehicle  would  be 
vsed  in  such  violation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Meaiis 

Bv  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  8679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  A.-l  to  provide  that  benefiu 
I  when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  retire- 
ment ;;ge)  will  be  payable  to  both  men  r.nd 
women  at  age  60.  subject  to  the  exi'-ting  ac- 
tu.iria)  reduction,  and  that  women  with  30 
vcars'  coverage  may  retire  ut  age  62  with  full 
i>eneflts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BvMr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  J.  Res.  532.  Joint  resolution  designating 
.tanunry  15  of  each  year  as  "M.^rtin  Lutlier 
King   Day";    to    tlie   Co:nmiltee   on    \he    Ju- 
c'iciarv. 

'bv  Mr.   MOSS- 
HJ   Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  propoKlng  an 
airiendmr-nt     to    the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  nation.tl  pref- 
erential prlm.iry  election  to  .select  candidates 
:or  ll;e  office  of  I'.^.e  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident ond  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Prrsider.t  .-^nd  Vice  President  by  the  popular 
vote  c f  the  ij?cnle  ■)!  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  J     Res.    534    Joint    resolution    proposing 
.-.n   amendment    lo   llie   Con.stitulion   of   the 
U:iited  Slates  permitting  the  right  lo  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarian 
prayers  in  llie  public  .schools  or  other  public 
placos  If  p-irticipatlon  therein  is  not  compul- 
sory;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.  PATMAN- 
H.    Con.    Res.    162     Concurrent    resolution 
i.uthcrizlng  the  printing  of   the  book.  "Cur 
.■"imerican    Government."    as    a    House   docu- 
ment:   to  the  Committee  on  Holisc  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  conercssional  committee  to 
prov-ide  CongreFs  v.-ith  a  plan  for  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By   Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H.   Res.   307.     Rescl'allon    to    abolish     the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the   jurisdiction   of   the   Committee   on    :!ie 
Judlciarv;   to  the  Conamlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Res.   308.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
payment  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  limited   pe- 
riod  of   the   salaries   of   certain   Hou.^e   com- 
mittee persor.nel  newly  appointed  in  the  91ft 
Congress;    to  the   Committee  on  House  .'Ad- 
ministration. 

Bv  Mr.  KOCH : 
H.  Res  309.  Resolution  lo  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN; 
H.  Res.  310.    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Ban'sing  and  Currency  to  con- 
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duct  an  InveBtlgatlon  ajid  study  of  prlcea  of 
lumber  and  plywood,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ruiea 

By  Mr   RODINO 

H  Hes  311    Kesolution,   US    aid   for  Iraqi 
Jews;    to  the  Comjnlttee  on  PVjrelgn  Affairs 
By  Mr   WYATT 

H  Res  312  Reaolu-.lon  establishing  a  Code 
of  Ethics  euid  Standards  for  the  House  of 
Representauves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

44  By  Mr  OUSEN  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Sp;i  i:e  and  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Mi/utrtna  congressional  delegation  and  to  the 
Secret.iry  of  Agriculture,  asking  that  appro- 
priate changes  be  made  in  Federal  statutes 
so  that  Montana  meata.  Inspected  under 
State  inspection  which  has  been  approved  as 
eqia;  to  Federal  Inspection  standards,  may 
be  sh.pped  :n  interstate  commerce,  to  the 
Comnu:tee    n  Agr.culture 

45  Ais..  j'l'int  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  a.sic;r.g  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress expand  the  aid  now  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral G<ivernment.  apeclflc.^Uy  to  the  Navajo 
»nd  Hdifu  Indians,  under  Public  Law  474.  81st 
CoogCBM  ,84  suit  47,  Jo  use  639 1 ,  to  all 
recognized  Indlm  tribes  and  natlona;  to  the 
C  rr.mittee      n    Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

46  Also  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stite  of 
Montana,  requesUng  that  the  nght  site  of 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  his  men  with  Black- 
feet  Indians  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Two 
Medicine  River  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
er-.  it.on  Mf  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  iur- 
roundlng  area  evidencing  ancient  marine  and 
animal  life  and  Indian  cultures  be  designated 
as  both  a  historical  landmark  and  national 
monument,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

47  Also  Joint  resolution  nf  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
various  Montana  veteran  wildlife  and  (.ports- 
men  organizations  reach  an  agreement 
whereby  m-m^jers  will  be  available  to  a  all 
of  the  superintendent  to  be  deputized  as 
park  rangers  to  .LSfcist  regular  park  rangers  In 
reducing  the  elk  population  In  the  park  to 
safe  and  sustainable  numbers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and    Insular   Affairs. 

48  Also.  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representat.v-s.  asking  that  the 
Montana  congressional  delegation  take  action 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  make  payments  for 
certain  persons  In  State  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

49  Also,  jclnt  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Mcmtma  to  the 
Montana  congressional  de!egati.-ii,  asking 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury  be  di- 
rected to  forward  to  the  State  of  Montma 
all  unclaimed  and  unpaid  deposits  in  the 
cl.scuntinuec  C  S  postai  sa.ings  svstem  plus 
interest.  :n  which  Uie  State  of  Montana  is 
interested,  to  the  Commmee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

50  Also,  joint  resolution  oi  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Mon- 
tana coi-.gr.-csionai  delegation,  stating  that 
Mintana.  N.  rth  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  are  n  >w  doing  active  plaiining  for 
the  aevelopment  of  water  and  related  re- 
sources in  order  to  achieve  lull  resource  po- 
tential, that  additional  time  is  needed  to 
complete  .his  plannlnks  and.  there!'. re.  un- 
til planning  is  completed  in  the  four  States 
of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  S<.iuth  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming,  there  should  be  no  mter- 
sta;e-interbasin  transier  of  water  from  these 
four  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

51    Also,  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 


House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  High- 
way 16  from  Olendlve  via  Sidney.  Culbertson. 
Plentywood.  and  P..rt  of  Raymond  be  des- 
ignated as  the  interstate  cfinnectlon  with 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

5a  Also.  Joint  resoluUiin  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
urging  the  Congress  to  provide  immediate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Veterans' 
AdminlstraUon  domiciliary  to  be  Icxrated  at 
the  Fort  Harrison.  Mont  .  Reservation  ad- 
jacent to  the  exlstlntt  Veterans'  AdnUnlstra- 
Uon  hospital  facility,  to  the  Committee  wn 
Veterans'  Affairs 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
btlJs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr  ADDABBO 

H  R  8680  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Adellna 
Marylln  Snto  Arlsty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R  8681  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlela 
Joy  Brown;  U)  fie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  8682  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eraldo 
CUiganelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
'  larv 

H  R  8683  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Costante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  BATES 
H  R  8684    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
.\nd   Francesco   Slragusa;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  BIAGOI 
H  R  8685    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yehuda. 
E-.  a.  and  Rony  Adam,    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  H6H6  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Iqbal 
Ahmed  Ansarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

H  R  8687    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Canale.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H  R  8688    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Carlos 
Orueta,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  86a9    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carme'o 
Rlcott.i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8690    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
RosamllU;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    BURKE  of  Mas.'sachusetls: 
H  R.  8691    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Ros.irlo  Rodrlgues;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    BURTON  of  California: 
H  R  3692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anglollno 
Agriestl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    COLLINS: 
H  R  8693    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maruf 
Aziz  Razzuk,  to  the  Commitlee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana 
H  R  6694    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt 
John  T   Lawlor  i retired),  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  8695  A  bUl  to  autharize  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  vessels  Irom  th?  reserve  fleet  to 
Tidewater  Marine  Ser-.ice,  In:  .  New  Orleans. 
La  .  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    EVANS  nf  Colorado 
H  R  8696    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Ellsa 
Encinias    Baca,    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FALLON 
HR  8697   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Joshua 
A,  Perper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FARBSTEIN 
H.R.8698    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Silvio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Mr   FISHER: 
HR  8699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment In  grade  of  certain  ofBcers  In  the  U  S 
Air    Force    Reserve,    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services 


Bv  Mr  FOLEY. 
H  R.  8700    A  bin  for  the  reHef  of  PolyxenI 
Pantazatou    and    Alexandra    Pantazatou;    to 
the  Committee  nn  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   FRELINGHUYSEN 
HR.H701      A    bill    for    the    rf.iet    of    Lai;ra 
Culublg  and  her  dautthter.  Barbara  Colubig 
to  the  C-nimlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  8702     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Guv 
Glaser.    tu  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
•HR  8703.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Leonettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar- 
By  Mr  GILBERT 
H  R  8704     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mollle 
King  Williams  .md  Clarence  Fltzroy  WUliaja.^ 
(husband  and   wife);    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  GUDE 
H  R  8705.  A   bill    for    the   relief  of  Felipe 
Perez  Bazan   and   Carmen  O    Bazan;    to  the 
rommitte-  t^n  'he  Judiciary 
By  Mr   H.nLPERN 
H  R  8706    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Clsin;   to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary 

H  il  8707  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred.. 
Glullnnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.T-' 

HR  8708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manl 
Hashem,  his  wife  Mallhe  Hashem.  and  their 
minor  oaiighter.  .<,riela  Hashem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud'cl  iry. 

H  R.8709    A  bill  for"  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Solomon:  :o  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judlcljrv 
Bv  Mr    HANNA: 
HR.  8710    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Young;   to  the  Cmmitte?  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    HUNGATE 
HR  8711    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wii- 
ht-edul    Haque    .md    .'Ms    wife.    Dr.    Ablda    K 
Haqtie:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
Bv   Mr    LOWENST'EIN : 
HR  8712    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Ena 
Gaymes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  8713.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Uvla  V:i- 
lano;  Vj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Mas,sachusetts: 
H  R  8714.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    John 
Dall.^s   C.>sgrove;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr    OLSEN: 
HR.  8715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Desi- 
derlo  Hebron  and  his  wife,  Dr    Martha  Jle- 
bron.    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr,   O  NEILL  of   Massachusetts:  ' 
HR.  8716.   A   bin   for   the  relief  of    Emldio 
Ascenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  8717.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Itfilo 
Rosatl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    OTTINGER: 
HR  8718.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Angela 
lelo    Gai  garni:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR.  K719.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ltde  Bab- 
ayan  Snee  Gharnjeloo;  to  the  Committee  un 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.8720    A   bill  fc.r  the  relief  of  Howard 
C    Ramey,    to  the  Cummittee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr   PETTIS : 
H  R  8721,  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Luisa  Cells 
de    Reyes.    Carlos   Crispin    Reyes,    and   Lulsa 
Mane  Reyts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R  8722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delfin  S. 
A.  Goleco:    to  the  Commltte^e'on   the  Judi- 
ciary  ^> 

By  Mr    RYAN 
HR  8723    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lodovic 
Ancillotl;    to   the   Committee   un   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.8724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vida  A 
Bell,   to  the  Committee  on  liie  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Salvadcr 
Borr.is.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8726  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Csat.irl:  to  the  Committte  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  8727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  John 
Kaung;    to  the  Committee  on  th?  Judiciary. 

HR  8728  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eel  Fong 
Koo.   ■■J  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  R.  8729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Sellars  Lyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  8730  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Youssef 
FaraJ  Mann:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
(li.-lary. 

H  R  8731  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esmeralda 
.\ntonla  Ramlerez  y  Pena;  to  the  Committee 
on  ihe  Judiciary. 

HR  8732  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Viekoslav  Pirjavec.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary 

H  R  8733  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Alexander  Stalne  and  his  wife,  Georglana 
Melba  Stalne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 
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By-Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  8734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman  F. 
LeDoyt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  8735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Maccarone;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  8736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
Isabelle  Robotham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.R.  8737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Toschl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  8738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mateo  M. 
Arce;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Joalciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

75.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Art  Brown,  Flint,  Mich.,  relative  to 
religion  in  public  schools;  to  the  Commitlee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  James  K.  Kelly. 
Lansing.  Kans.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  Eugene  Lynch.  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXPLOSIVE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
AIRLINES 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
110  other  major  industry'  in  our  country 
has  the  problems  of  explosive  growth  as 
those  faced  by  the  airlines.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  over  the  past  10  years — 
since  the  hrst  U.S.  jet  flight — air  travel 
has  i^rown  more  than  16  times  faster  than 
the  population  and  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  gross  national  prcxiuct.  This 
exceptional  growth  has  not  been  without 
serious  problems,  particularly  airport- 
air\vays  congestion  which  resulted  in 
some  massive  air  traffic  jams  last  sum- 
mer at  several  of  our  major  airports. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  airline  offi- 
cial IS  more  concerned  about  this  crisis 
m  .lir  transportation  than  Charles  C. 
Tiihnghast.  Jr..  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  TWA.  Through  his  initial  efforts, 
the  airlines  and  the  Government  are 
moving  toward  a  solution  to  this  com- 
plex problem  which  involves  varied  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  talked  about  the  over- 
all problem  on  a  recent  evening  in  Chi- 
cago before  members  of  the  Economic 
Club  of  Chicauo.  I  believe  that  Senators 
will  find  his  analysis  of  the  problem  most 
informative  and  thought  provoking.  More 
important  he  has  suggested  steps  for  im- 
mejiate  acrion  to  relieve  air  ccngestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Tillinphast's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  speech 
'.•as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\IRW.^VS    OF    THE    PUTITRE 

I  Address  by  Charles  C.  Tillinghast.  Jr.) 
For  the  invitation  to  address  you  this  eve- 
i:.ng  I  am  complimented  an<J  grateful.  It  Is 
a  pleasant  experience  to  be  here  though  it 
is  .in  :ippe3rance  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  The 
aiitinguished  traditions  of  the  Chicago  Eco- 
ujmic  Cub  and  your  position  In  our  nation 
IS  a  listening  post  and  valuable  source  of 
opinions  command  the  respect  of  any 
speaker.  Also,  no  city  has  been  more  deeply 
involved  in  transportation,  or  benefited  so 
much  from  it.  as  yours. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when 
your  incestors  decided  to  make  railroads 
available  to  Chicago,  they  didn't  quibble. 
Ten    thousand   miles   of   track   were   laid   In 
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nine  short  years.  The  benefits  that  accrued 
to  Chicago  from  its  fabulous  railroad  net- 
■work  are  with  you  yet.  Similarly  from  the 
beginnings  of  commercial  aviation.  Cni- 
cagoans  have  been  air-minded.  With  the 
opening  of  Midway  Airport  in  1931,  Chicago 
swiftly  built  a  reputation  in  the  air  to  match 
her  reputation  for  primacy  on  the  ground. 
You  led  with  airport  development  in  antici- 
pation of  the  jet  era,  and  with  the  advent  of 
O'Hare  in  1955  continued  to  perpetuate  your 
distinction  of  having  the  world's  b'osiest  air- 
port. Your  municipal  officials  have  developed 
a  reputation  for  progressiveness  and  foresight 
In  this  area. 

No  city  stands  to  gain  more  from  its  air- 
ways to  the  rest  of  the  world  m  the  Seventies 
and  Eighties  than  does  Ciiic  go.  And  no  city 
has  greater  reason  to  be  concerned  ./oout  the 
problems  facing  air  transport  today.  So  if  I 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  air  transportation. 
we  should,  at  least,  find  ourselves  or.  a 
ground  of  common  interett 

That  the  airline  industry  has  a  few  prob- 
lems should  come  as  no  surp.-ise  to  you.  The 
explosive  gro'w.th  that  has  teen  LT.S,  air  travel 
grow  16  and  a  h.ilf  limes  faster  than  the 
population  and  two  ,ind  a  half  times  faster 
than  the  gross  national  product  in  the  dec- 
ade since  the  introduction  of  jets,  has  given 
us  our  share  of  problems — pconomic.  finan- 
cial and  political.  We  have  been  alternately 
the  hope  and  despair  of  the  investment  c.:m- 
munlty.  the  sinew  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  the  frustrater  of  carefully  laid  plans.  :he 
symbol  of  romantic  travel  to  exot;c  places. 
and  the  disturber  of  the  pe.ice. 

One  could  talk  at  length  to  any  of  these 
subjects  and  occupy  an  evening — or  at  least 
so  much  thereof  as  would  be  meaningful 
after  so  bountiful  a  repast.  But  I  propose  this 
evening  to  focus  on  just  two  matters  v.-hich 
are  currently  the  subject  of  governmental 
consideration  in  Washington  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  major  policy  decisions  must 
be  made  in  the  coming  months.  These  issues 
are  first,  the  improvement  of  our  airways  and 
airports  system,  and  second,  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  States'  position  as  a  purveyor 
of  advanced  technology  to  the  world,  with 
si>eclal  reference  to  supersonic  transport. 

Many  of  us  fly  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  where  there  are  flights  with  ample 
capacity  every  half-hour  from  morn  tlii 
night.  Some  of  you  undoubtedly  liy  on  the 
hour,  but,  personally.  I  prefer  to  fly  on  the 
/iaJ/-hour  and  therefore  fly  TWA.  In  any 
event,  those  who  experience  this  abundant 
service  under  good  conditions  may  wonder 
whether  there  are  any  very  basic  problems 
that  a  little  better  management  could  n  -t 
solve.  But  those  who  have  looked  deeply  into 
the  situation  know  that  ihii.gs  aren't  that 
simple. 

At  the  moment,  38  airlines  are  involved  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  ration  by  agree- 
ment a  maximum  of  115  movements  per 
hour  at  O'Hare.  The  agonies  of  this  exercise 


speak  eloquently  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  the  diversity  of  viewpoints.  If 
there  were  any  doubts  as  to  this  seriousness 
and  diversity,  they  should  be  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  loud  cries  of  complaint  from 
general  aviation  interests  at  the  mere  idea 
of  controls  on  the  use  of  airports. 

The  whole  problem  is  confused  somewhat 
by  the  multiplicity  of  voices  in  and  about 
our  industry.  A  great  many  interests  are  in- 
volved and  most  are  aware  that  the  stakes 
In  1969  are  very  high.  Few  of  these  voices 
are  bashful.  Most  solutions  that  make  sense 
involve  disappointment  to  somebody,  some- 
where. It  is  an  era  when  \^'e  understand  the 
significance  of  the  poet's  word?:  "What  you 
.,r?  .-hoiits  .^o  loud  I  can't  hear  what 
you  say."  As  President  Nixon  said  in 
ills  inaugural  address.  "America  has  suf- 
fered from  a  fever  of  words."  He  couldn't 
have  phrased  it  better  for  the  .ivlatlon 
industry. 

One  '.vho  speaks  for  romv}CTcial  aviation 
today,  for  example,  has  a  hard  time  being 
heard  by  one  'v.'ho  speaks  for  general  oviatlon. 
or  so-called  private  flying.  One  who  speaks 
for  a  ne'A'  airport  .tite  has  a  hard  time  being 
liparri  bv  the  nearby  landowiier. 

But  let  us  move  back  a  step  or  two  this 
evening  and  see  if  we  cannot  look  at  the 
subject  with  sorr.e  decree  of  objectivity: 

Last  iummer  we  saw  at  Chicago.  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  at  times  at  other  cities, 
a  .ce-ies  r.f  ma.=sive  air  traffic  snarls  that  shook 
many  jjoople  out  of  their  complacencv.  Con- 
gestion drove  heme,  as  i.o  one  previously  had 
beon  able  to  do.  the  realization  that  w'e  have 
a  n^.ajor  problem.  The  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  1968  was  due  in  larce  measure  to  the 
culmination  of  what  is  basically  a  labor 
problem  lietween  the  fll:?ht  controllers  and 
FA  A  is  of  relatively  little  moment,  for  had 
there  not  been  a  controller's  slowdown  the 
other  factors  bearing  f^n  this  problem  would 
liave  presented  us  with  Tills  gisantlc  traffic 
jam  in  1169  or  1970  or  1571  And  indeed,  the 
failure  of  oirr  federal  covernn^ent  to  prcvlde 
:i  con:plpment  of  crntrollers  adequate  to  the 
denaands  of  the  system  is  quite  symptomatic 
of  The  basic  problem 

The  basic  problem  is  not  ^no  that  has  de- 
veloped out  of  thin  air.  It  has  been  quite 
apparent  in  the  distance  to  any  of  us — com- 
ir.ercial  airlines,  general  aviation,  federal 
j„vei-nment  and  local  government — to  any 
'.ne  who  cared  to  stop  and  really  listen.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  the  et  age.  ccncerned 
elements  m  industry  and  government  !-.ave 
oern  slioutinz  warninas  and  :ippoals  to  each 
other,  but  lev^'  of  the  elements  have  really 
listened.  And  so  we  have  foimd  riurselves 
making  extensive  and  expensive  studies  and 
callins  out  the  results  to  thr?  nther  fellow  like 
characters  in  a  dream,  whispering  for  help 
in  v.->ices  that-^no  one  hears 

I  hardly  need  to  labor  the  point  that 
paralysis  of  Lur  air  tran>port  system  is 
economically  and  socially  t:ndesirable.  From 
our  standpoint,  it  has  contributed  to  a  sharp 
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Increase  !n  airline  costs-  helping  to  make 
current  airline  profits  Qc  the  phrase  Down- 
stairs at  the  Upstairs  '  It  has  had  its  im- 
pact on  the  commerce  of  biiilnesa  centers 
like  New  York  and  Chicago  Business  pef-ple 
simply  af  by-passing  these  cities  where  pos- 
sible to  av'.ld  the  congestion  And  It  should 
be  <"mphaslzed  that  not  all  the  con*cestlon  Is 
In  the  Hir  At  busy  '-Imes.  getting  the  traveler 
to  and  from  the  ilrport  can  be  as  frustrating 
as  getting  him  out  of  the  air  Those  of  you 
who  have  had  to  negotiate  your  way  to  OTtare 
on  ft  b'lsy  evening  know  whereof  I  speak 

Wh.i:  are  the  basic  problems  to  which  we 
should  be  directing  our  attention'  What 
needs  to  be  dene  to  relieve  the  Jam  and  per- 
mit air  transportation  to  move  ahead?  Of 
course  the  problems  are  diverse,  and  do  not 
admit  of  a  single  answer  In  my  Judgment 
developing  .i  series  of  Urge  new  commercial 
alrp>orts  does  not  represent  the  moet  Impor- 
tant or  Immediate  solution  To  be  sure,  we 
are  going  to  need  new  airports  over  the 
years — particularly  to  serve  general  avia- 
tion— but  the  development  of  new  commer- 
cial airports  U  not  as  pressing  as  a  number 
of  other  steps  Needs  which  strike  me  is 
equally  or  more  Immedl.tte  are 

First,  provision  of  an  adequate  and  well- 
trained   corps   of   flight  controllers; 

.•iecdnd.  achievement  of  technological  Im- 
proveiti^hts   to  our  airways  system; 

Third  Increasing  substantially  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  present  system. 

Fourth,  maximizing  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing ?ommerclal  airports 

Fifth,  achievement  of  a  better  separation 
of  commer:lal  and  general  aviation. 

And  sixth,  provision  of  better  means  of 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  our  airports 

The  need  to  beef  up  our  corps  of  controllers 
has  been  obvious  for  some  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, adding  adequate  air  controllers  In 
go.:.d  times  lacked  sufficient  political  sex  ap- 
peal to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriations. 
By  trying  to  stretch  too  far  the  limited  staff 
in  existence,  the  FAA  tjenerated  a  major  labor 
problem  of  which  it  U  not  ye:  rid.  There  Is 
growing  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  more 
people  and  more  money  are  needed,  and  one 
must  hope  that  this  need  will  not  again  be 
'oat  sight  of  In  the  political  Jungles  of 
Washington. 

Although  It  wlU  not  come  In  time  to  elim- 
inate the  Immediate  need  for  more  control- 
lers, technology  can.  over  a  period  of  time. 
lighten  the  controllers'  load  and  Increas*  the 
capacity  of  the  airways  system  Relatively 
short-term  Improvements,  such  as  improved 
radar  now  'inder  contract,  will  help,  but  a 
more  basic  look  at  automating  the  system 
needs  to  be  taken  Our  present  system  was 
designed  about  20  years  ago.  and  a  funda- 
mental re-de.'=lgn  unquestionably  could  yield 
Important  dividends  within  the  next  decade 
With  an  energeti:  program,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  capacity  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system  in  areaa  such  as  Chicago  could  be 
increased  by  30  to  50  percent  by  1975 

Of  equal  or  greater  importance  In  the  short 
term  is  Increasing  the  reliability  of  our  pres- 
ent air  traffic  control  system  Few  people  real- 
ize to  what  extent  air  traffic  delays  are  due  to 
breakdowns  in  the  present  system  Radars  go 
out,  Instrument  Landing  Systems  fall,  com- 
munications equipment  breaks  down.  When 
this  happens,  controllers  revert  to  procedures 
which  win  work  without  these  vital  aids,  with 
the  result  that  traffic  flow  Is  drnstlcally  re- 
duced In  November  1967.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Air  Transport  .Association  of  America, 
the  airlines  monr.ored  delays  In  the  New 
York  area  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  their 
causes  and  of  taking  corrective  action  One 
of  the  principal  causes  of  delay  was  the  fail- 
ure of  ATC  equipment,  such  as  radar  So  one 
Important  task  is  to  build  redundancy  and 
reliability  into  this  equipment  so  that  as  a 
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whole  the  system  will  r.irely  fall  This  la 
qu;'.«  feajsinle  an.l  i-an  be  done  quickly  If  we 
have  sufficient  resolve  and  money.  To  date 
these  have  not  been  forthcoming  to  the  ex- 
tent required 

Likewise,  we  have  not  done  all  that  we 
might  to  maximize  the  capacity  of  the  major 
airport*  of  the  country  by  adding  or  enlarg- 
ing runways  and  providing  better  landing 
aids.  If  this  were  done,  construction  cf  large 
new  commercial  airports  In  many  cities  could 
be  avoided  or  substantially  delayed 

Of  course,  all  these  -solutions  take  money. 
and  lota  of  it  Where  will  this  come  from? 
Of  the  three  major  elements  of  aviation,  only 
one- -commercial  aviation — today  pays  the 
share  of  airways  costs  fairly  attributable  to 
It  This  comes  from  you.  our  customers,  in 
the  form  of  a  flve-percent  excise  tax  on  air- 
line tickets  General  aviation  pays  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  cost*  attributable  to  It; 
and  the  military,  of  course,  pays  nothing.  So 
the  major  part  of  airways  costs  comes  out  of 
tlie  general  revenues  of  the  government. 

I  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  general 
aviations  share  of  these  costs  should  be  borne 
by  the  general  public  or  by  general  aviation. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  commercial  aviation  ;s 
quite  prepared  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  these 
costs  and  is  prepared  to  see  these  costs  in- 
creased It  Is  the  only  way  that  we  can  move 
ahead.  And  I  would  urge  you  as  citizens  to 
push  for  -indeed  to  demand  -  these  improve- 
ments, for  they  are  vital  to  us  all. 

Having  touched  on  general  aviation,  let  me 
dlgre.ss  briefly  to  say  a  few  things  about  It. 
First.  I  regard  general  aviation  not  only  as 
a  fact  of  life  but  as  a  desirable  fact  of  life. 
Most  of  us  In  commercial  air  transport  would 
not  wish  to  see  it  go  away,  even  If  somehow 
we  could  endow  ourselves  with  the  power  to 
banish  it. 

General  aviation  Is  very  diverse  It  ranges 
all  the  way  from  the  rancher  flying  over  the 
plains  in  lonely  solitude  to  the  sophisticated 
corporate  Jet  flying  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  What  Is  applicable  to  one  part  of 
general  aviation  Is  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  other  parts  As  a  consequence,  broad  state- 
ments about  general  aviation  tre  apt  to  b« 
Inaccurate  with  respect  to  some  part  of  that 
group 

Despite  the  risks  of  partial  Inaccuracy, 
however.  I  would  urge  that,  with  respect  to 
both  our  airways  systems  and  our  airports, 
we  need  to  provide — If  I  may  use  a  some- 
what discredited  term — separate  but  equal 
facilities  insofar  as  It  Is  feasible  to  do  so. 
The  highly  sophisticated  commercial  airways 
of  the  future  will  require  high  skill  and 
terribly  expensive  gear  In  the  cockpit  Much 
of  general  aviation  will  be  able  to  supply 
neither  Optimum  use  of  our  airways  and  our 
major  airports  will  require  dlsolpUned  and 
experienced  pilots  familiar  with  prescribed 
procedures.  Major  points  of  congestion  are  no 
place  for  Sunday  fliers  to  be  wandering 
around 

So  an  Important  objective  should  be  to 
achieve,  insofar  as  practical,  a  separation 
between  commercial  and  general  aviation,  so 
that  each  can  operate  In  an  environment 
best  adapted  to  its  needs. 

The  controversy  which  revolves  around 
general  aviation  use  of  our  major  airports, 
such  .IS  O'Hare.  is  of  course  a  lively  one  Com- 
merclfll  air  transport,  pointing  out  that  it  has 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  net  costs 
of  operating  the  alrpon  and,  In  fact,  does 
pay  99  percent  of  the  costs  after  concession 
Income,  feels  that  It  should  have  flrst  call 
on  these  expensive  facilities  General  aviation 
understandably  resents  any  threat  to  exclude 
It  Voices  become  more  strident,  and  nobody 
really  hears  what  the  other  fellow  Is  saying 
For  myself.  I  strongly  affirm  general  avia- 
tion's right  to  adequate  and  convenient  fa- 
cilities   I   recognize   that  a   part   of   general 
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aviation  has  special  reasons  to  go  to  airports 
like  O'Hare  and  the  competence  to  do  so 
However.  I  would  urge  this  community  to 
be  energetic  In  providing  a  string  of  general 
aviation  airports  designed  to  serve  th.it  seg- 
ment of  aviation  well  and  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  general  aviation  to  use  the  major 
c-immerclal  airports 

Large  commercial  airports  are  frightfully 
expensive  It  Is  estln^ited  that  a  third  Chi- 
cago airport  would  cost  between  500  niilli  n 
and  a  billion  dollars  A  sall.-^factory  general 
aviation  airport  could  be  built  for  a  fraction 
of  that  crtst — perh'ips  in  the  area  of  one- 
tenth  as  much  The  land  required,  includ- 
ing buffer  zones  to  protect  .igalnst  noise. 
would  be  only  10  to  15  percent  of  that  needed 
for  the  third  Chicago  airport  Because  of 
fewer  noise  and  other  political  problem?, 
general  aviation  airports  cm  be  '.oc.ited  closer 
to  concentrations  of  population  and  thus 
more  nearly  at  points  of  maximum  con- 
venience. 

Were  we  to  take  the  steps  I've  outlined 
and,  in  addition,  e.vpand  the  runway  capacity 
of  some  of  them,  the  present  network  of  com- 
mercial airports  could  be  made  to  do  quite 
.satisfactorily  for  longer  than  many  suppose 
In  this  regard  we  will  be  helped  by  tech- 
nological advances  with  respect  to  ulrcralt. 
For  we  arc  on  the  threshold  of  the  era  of  the 
.•iuperjet.s— the  Boeing  747.  the  Lockheed  101 1 
and  the  Dou^'las  DC- 10  This  year.  TWA  will 
be  flying  the  flrst  of  its  747s — bigger,  fibster, 
quieter  and  more  comfortable  than  today  s 
ships  With  a  capacity  of  more  than  350  pas- 
sengers, each  of  these  new  ships  will  move 
three  times  as  many  passengers  as  the  stand- 
ard domestic  707  or  DC-8  of  todav  Two  years 
later  the  DC  10  and  the  1011  will  come  along, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  l'50 

We  can  quite  reasonably  expect  that  much 
of  the  doubling  of  traffic  expected  In  the 
next  Ave  or  six  years  can  >)e  handled  In  con- 
gested areas  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  nver.a+;e  .iirrraft  In  rel.atlon 
to  traffic  volume,  there  will  be  fewer  aircraft 
for  controllers  to  control,  fewer  landings  and 
take-offs,  fewer  voices  to  and  from  the  tower 
and  fewer  gates  needed  at  terminal  buildings. 
Add  to  these  larger  aircraft  some  technical 
improvement  In  our  airways  system,  added 
runway  capacity  on  the  ground,  somewhat 
higher  load  factors  than  thase  being  experi- 
enced today,  and  an  adequate  and  .idequately 
motivated  staff  of  controllers  and  one  can 
see  daylight  for  perhaps  another  10  years. 

This  glimpse  of  daylight  will  disappear, 
however  if  general  aviation,  which  now  num- 
bers 50  times  as  many  aircraft  as  the  sched- 
uled airlines  and  the  movements  of  which 
are  growing  at  a  rale  of  about  fourteen  per- 
cent a  year,  has  no  choice  but  to  press  m 
on  the  major  commercial  airports.  If  this 
happens,  there  will  be  no  alternative  to  a 
continuation  of  the  distasteful  rationing 
with  which  we  are  struggling  today  at  O'Hare. 
the  New  York  airports  and  Washington  Na- 
tional. A  number  of  other  major  airports 
are  approaching  this  condition  One  .should 
not  be  surprised  to  .see  them  rationed  too  if 
we  do  not  have  the  resolve  to  lick  these 
problems. 

Nor  should  the  chance  of  muddling  through 
for  another  decade  blind  us  to  the  need  to 
be  planning  now  for  the  decade  o:  the 
Eighties  It  is  but  a  question  of  time  when 
Chicago,  like  a  number  of  other  cities,  will 
need  another  major  commercial  airport.  Es- 
tablishing such  a  facility— with  Its  require- 
ment lor  .IS  many  as  10-thousand  acres — is  a 
tremendous  political,  financial  and  logistical 
undertaking  A  major  city  which  postpones  it 
run.:  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  my  own  community.  New  York,  where 
the  gravest  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  It  is 
polltVcally   possible    to   establish   an   airport 
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close  enough  to  centers  of  population  mean- 
ingfully to  be  a  fourth  New  York  airport. 

In  the  course  of  urging  that  we  Intensify 
our  efforts  to  get  more  out  of  our  present  air- 
ports, I  have  omitted  one  very  large  prob- 
lem- and  that  Is  how  to  get  all  these  people 
to  and  from  the  airport  to  their  homes,  their 
hotels  and  their  businesses.  If  the  airlines 
can  move  two  or  three  times  as  many  passen- 
gers in  and  out  of  O'Hare,  can  your  local 
transportation  system  handle  them?  Or  will 
you  get.  as  we  are  getting  at  Kennedy  airport, 
to  the  point  where  saturation  of  the  local 
traffic  system  Is  such  that  at  peak  traffic 
times  a  veritable  paralysis  occurs. 

The  problem  of  airport  traffic  Is,  of  course. 
Just  one  facet  of  the  traffic  problems  of  our 
cities  And  traffic  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
serious  municipal  problems.  The  techniques 
for  handling  airport  traffic  exist;  the  hitch  Is 
that  these  arc  expensive  and  must  compete 
with  politically  more  urgent  problems.  But  a 
city  such  as  Chicago  which  aspires  to  remain 
a  crossroads  of  industry  and  commerce,  of 
science,  education  and  culture,  had  better 
keep  its  arteries  open  to  the  flow  of  Its  life 
blocxl.  I  come  from  a  city  which  Is  develop- 
ing arteriosclerosis.  I  urge  you  not  to  let  It 
happen  here. 

Now  If  I  may  shift  into  an  even  higher 
gear,  I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
another  controversial  subject — supersonic 
transportation.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  the 
progress  of  supersonic  transportation  has  not 
moved  ahead  smoothly.  The  first  flight  of  the 
Concorde  was  roughly  a  year  late.  Although 
the  Concorde  has  now  taken  to  the  air,  the 
program  Is  not  without  serious  problems  and 
Its  first  commercial  service  Is  still  years  away. 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  program  ap- 
pears to  t>e  lagging  even  more  than  the  Con- 
._  rde.  The  original  program  envisioned  com- 
::.irc:.il  services  by  mid-1974.  Now,  1977  or 
:.iHr.  ^eems  more  plausible.  Having  aban- 
a  lied  Its  original  design.  Boeing  has  come 
up  with  a  new.  more  realistic  approach  and 
one  which  may  well  lead  to  the  development 
of  a  tully  suitable  vehicle.  But  achievement 
of  this  goal  will  not  be  easy.  Development  of 
Viable  supersonic  transp.irtation  requires  ad- 
vancing the  state  of  ihe  art  in  a  number  of 
piiznlllcnnt  areas,  such  as  structure,  propul- 
M  n  and  aercKiyn;unir5  And  to  accomplish 
this  it  Is  necessary  that  there  be  uninter- 
rupted and  well-conceived  research  and  de- 
•. f.  ipment  efforts,  because  design  state-of- 
•!.t-art  barriers  will  best  yield  to  steady  and 
unrelenting  pressures. 

Only  the  Russians  appear  to  have  been 
making  conspicuous  progress  In  the  SST 
Held,  and  how  good  their  ship  Is  we  really  do 
n.'t  know  Historically  they  have  not  excelled 
in  producing  emcleni  commercial  transports, 
•incl  their  SST  may  prove  to  be  no  exception. 
But  the  Ri:ssians'  ability  to  master  areas  to 
which  they  give  priority,  such  as  space  tech- 
nology, has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  it 
would  be  folly  tor-proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  destined  to  fall  ?.t  the  task. 
After  all.  it  appears  that  the  Russians  will 
have  years  to  perfect  their  design  before  we 
ran  hope  to  compete  with  them.  In  all 
probability  our  first  commercial  SST  will 
have  to  compete  with  a  .-second-generation 
Soviet  product. 

.■\s  vou  know,  this  country's  supersonic 
program  Is  the  object  of  considerable  criti- 
cism It  Is  denounced  as  a  waste  of  money 
that  would  better  be  spent  on  socially  more 
desirable  projects  People  decry  the  alleged 
nuis.Tiicc  and  danger  of  supersonic  travel  and 
assert  there  is  no  real  demand   for  It. 

I  do  not  propose  this  evening  to  debate 
these  t>olnts  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  factual  basis  for  characterizing 
-supersonic  travel  either  :is  dangerous  or  as 
lacking  in   popularity.  It  should  be  as  safe 
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as  ordinary  flight,  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  Its  popularity. 

Every  new  and  faster  mode  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  steamboat  to  the  steam  engine 
to  the  automobile  to  the  airplane  has  been 
decried  as  dangerous  and  unwanted.  Not  too 
long  ago,  criticis  were  insisting  that  there 
was  nc  demand  lor  the  speed  produced  by 
today's  Jets.  But  without  exception,  the 
new,  faster  transportation  has  carried  the 
day,  and  so  it  will  when  the  supersonic  ccm- 
merclal  airplane  is  here.  I  would  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  95  percent  of  those 
here  In  this  room  tonight  will,  when  it  is 
available,  select  it  for  overseas  business  trips. 

Prom  a  selfish  airline  point  of  view,  we  al- 
ready have  more  than  enough  exjjenslve 
capital  projects,  and  the  last  thing  we  need 
Is  another.  You  probably  could  get  the  air- 
lines to  vote  to  banish  SSTs  If  you  could 
figure  out  how  to  accomplish  this.  We  might 
prohibit  any  plane  having  the  capability  of 
flying  at  supersonic  speeds  from  landing  in 
the  United  States.  But  If  we  were  to  do  this. 
we  would  have  to  find  some  means  of  sealing 
off  Canada  and  Mexico,  for  we  would  be  very 
unhappy  to  see  our  overseas  traffic  funneled 
through  these  countries  to  the  benefit  of 
their  carriers  and  their  economies.  Even  If 
we  could  get  them  to  go  along,  what  would 
we  do  about  Africa,  Asia.  Europe  and  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific?  In  the  interests  of  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  own  competl- 
tlv?  postures  as  carriers,  I  doubt  that  we 
would  wish  to  forfeit  these  markets 

Personally.  I  doubt  that  we  can  effectively 
decree  that  technological  progress  shall  ;  tand 
still.  Rather,  a  more  realistic  philosophy  is 
that  what  is  technically  und  eccnomically 
posslble  will  be  done,  and  we  had  better  be 
prepared  to  do  it. 

One  hardly  needs  to  labor  the  point  that 
the  United  States  has  a  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Despite  figures  designed 
to  put  our  foot  forward,  we  also  have  a 
most  serious  balance-of-trade  jjroblem.  If 
one  excludes  the  merchandise  we  have  given 
away  in  our  various  aid  protrrnms,  we  had  a 
net  unfavorable  balance  of  3  4  billion  dol- 
lars in  1968 — this  despite  a  favorable  balance 
of  2.6  billion  dollars  with  respect  to  aviation 
and  aerospace  products.  Over  the  last  dec- 
ade, again  excluding  giveaways,  our  net 
favorable  trade  balance  was  11.3  billion  dol- 
lars. Net  exports  of  aviation  and  aerospace 
products  during  this  decade  reached  16.4 
billion  dollars.  Simple  arithmetic  shrws  thr.t 
without  America's  enormous  aviation  export 
business,  our  total  U.  S.  balance  of  trade 
would  have  suffered  a  5  1  billion  dollar 
deficit. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  that  our  pro- 
duction costs  are  now  so  high  that  America 
has  lost  many  of  her  export  markets.  We  are 
losing  more  every  day.  We  have  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  highly  technical 
products  like  data  processing  equipment  and 
aviation  devices — and  at  the  other  extreme. 
on  agricultural  products  produced  by  the 
world's  most  advanced  agricultural  tech- 
nology. If  we  let  these  markets  go.  we  will 
be  in  trouble.  Indeed.  Our  defenses  of  the 
dollar  will  crumble  fast. 

So  as  a  concerned  citizen.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
default  the  era  of  supersonlcs  to  other 
countries.  We  dare  not  give  the  Russians  an 
exclusive  instrument  with  which  they  can 
control  and  determine  the  trade  routes  of 
the  future.  While  technology  often  does  not 
progress  smoothly  and  in  accordance  with 
some  prc-determlned  schedule,  as  evidenced 
by  the  U.S.  supersonic  program  to  date,  we 
must  see  to  It  that,  when  the  day  of  exten- 
sive supersonic  travel  arrives,  US.  aircraft 
lead  the  way — just  as  the  Boeings,  the 
Douglases  and   the  Lockheeds   have  set  the 
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pace  in  more  than  three  decades  of  world 
aviation. 

Both  of  the  issues  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  obvlotisly  are  essentially  po- 
litical In  nature.  As  such  they  will  respond 
to  the  concern^-or  lack  of  concern — of  those 
affected  by  them.  To  my  mind,  a  community 
such  as  this — with  Its  great  history  of  lead- 
ership in  transportation  and  trade — cannot 
avoid  Involvement,  After  all,  it  is  your  fu- 
ture that's  at  stake.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
what  you  have  to  say  will  be  heard,  whether 
you  speak  with  the  voice  of  positive  asser- 
tion or  the  voice  of  silence.  So  I  commend  to 
you  the  most  careful  consideration  of  these 
issues,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  dis- 
charge the  high  responsibility  that  attaches 
to  those  who  comprise  so  august  a  body  as 
the  Economic  Club  in  so  great  a  city  as 
Chicago. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
EDUCATION 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  March 
3  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  contained 
a  most  enlightening  article  by  the  re- 
spected columnist,  David  Lawrence.  In 
It,  Mr.  Lawrence  summarized  the  key 
points  made  by  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch,  in  a 
recent  in-depth  interview  with  the  staff 
of  a  leading  national  news  magazine 

As  one  of  many  Americans  who  has 
been  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Government's  education  policies 
over  the  past  8  years.  I  find  Secretary 
Finch's  inteUigent,  responsible  approach 
to  education  refreshing  and  promL-inu. 

Judging  from  his  statements,  and  from 
discussions  held  with  him,  Secretary 
Pinch  will  concentrate  on  increasing 
educational  opportunities  for  all  thrcagh 
building  more  and  better  schools,  at- 
tracting top-level  talent,  and  coopeiat- 
inc  with,  rather  than  quarreling  with,  re- 
sponsible State  educators. 

This  is  a  welcome  change  from  8  years 
of  Federal  pressure  for  busing,  cross- 
zoning,  and  other  sociological  .schemes 
forced  through  at  the  expenses  of  orderly 
progress  and  improved  education.  Be- 
cause of  its  importance  and  timeline.<^s.  I 
offer  Mr.  Lawrence's  article  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record: 

Pinch  Ct.-\RiFiES  .ScHooi.  GriiDELLVES 
1  By  David  Lawrence ) 

The  new  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Robert  H.  Finch,  has  Just  slven 
•.lie  clearest  and  jnost  informaiive  comments 
.ivallable  thus  far  frcm  an  autliorltatlve 
source  on  the  problems  '.vith  which  the  su- 
ijerintendents  of  public  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  have  been  strug- 
:rlinz  He  explain.*,  for  Instance,  the  real 
difference  between  such  words  as  ■•discrimi- 
nation." segregation"  and  "integration." 

The  guidelines"  issued  by  the  previous 
administrati(jn  caused  much  consternation 
because  they  apparently  were  somewhat  in 
conflict  with  the  warninj  laid  down  by 
Con.;ress  that  federal  funds  must  not  be  used 
"to  correct  racial  imbalance."  In  a  copy- 
righted interview,  condvicted  by  members  of 
•he  staff  of  U  S    News  &  World  Report  and 
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published  this  week  comprehensive  an- 
swers on  many  significant  questions  were 
g.ven  by   Mr    Flncn    He  said   in   part 

It  Is  clear  that  when  you  withhold  funds 
wher^  there  Is  a  dual  school  system — with 
some  all-white  schools  and  some  all-black — 
then  It  Is  the  Negro  schools  that  are  going  to 
suffer  In  the  allocation  o^  state  and  local 
funds 

'Tm  convinced  that  we  Just  can't  work 
with  raw  percentages  and  say  'You've  got 
to  have  the  same  percentage  of  blacks  and 
whites  In  every  school  '  You  go  Into  parts  of 
Chicago  and  Harlem  and  Paadena.  Calif., 
into  Washlnguin  DC.  and  you  And  all- 
black  situations  Its  totally  artlflclal  to  in- 
sist on  busing  school  ct^dren  if  it  mav  be 
detrimental  fo  the  level  or  education 

The  greatest  problem  we've  got  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schoc^ls  In  the 
country  Is  not  to  get  so  hung  up  on  thdtee 
other  struggles  as  to  let  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  public  school  system  erode  and 
erixj"    and    erode    .   . 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  never  really  said 
that    segreiintion    Itself    Is    unlawful- -or    at 
least  de  facto  segregation   The  court  has  said 
If  you  commit  deliberate  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion, then  you  are  in  violation  of  the  law 

"We're  reviewing  the  guidelines  now  We 
win  still  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
sr.d  wtiarever  the  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme-Piurt  Is  and  will  continue  to  be.  so 
that  were  more  responsive  and  realistic 
m  terms  of  what  Is  happening  to  educa- 
tion   . 

"I  don't  believe  In  a  50  percent  figure,  or 
20  percent,  or  any  other  arbitrary  figure  We 
have  to  lock  at  each  school  district,  with  its 
own  profile  and  its  own  chemistry  '  We  can  t 
Just  take  arbitrary  percentages  and  still  come 
out  with  quality  education — however  each  of 
us  may  define  'quality  education  '  .   .  . 

"If  I  were  nuking  a  judgment  as  superin- 
tendent and  I  were  convinced  that  the  white 
f.iculty  In  that  particular  Instance  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  better  Job  of  sch  jol  teaching, 
well,  then  I — for  one — would  stay  with  the 
white  faculty  And  I  don't  think  that,  because 
the  student  body  Is  overwhelmingly  black. 
there  has  to  be  an  ajbltrary  number  of  black 
faculty  members." 

Mr  Pinch  doesn't  favor  arbitrary  percent- 
ages :or  the  number  of  white  or  black  fac- 
ulty member?  in  a  school.  He  says  that  if  20 
percent  were  insisted  on.  for  example.  It 
would  be  found  m  certain  sections  of  the 
country  that  the  best  Negro  teachers  have 
gone  elsewhere  and  hence  an  order  to  hire 
Just  any  Negro  teachers  would  hardly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education 

"I  Intend,"  says  Secretary  Finch,  "to  put 
education  first,  in  trying  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  these  school  systems" 

The  secretary  doesn't  specifically  criticize 
the  guidelines'  and  Interpietrtn.-ini,  ol  :.hi,?e 
officials  who  handled  these  matters  for  the 
Department  of  Her.lth.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  preceding  administration  But  he 
Indicates  plainly  that  the  confusion  that  has 
arisen  is  not  confined  Just  to  one  Election 
of  the  country  He  implies  that  there  haa 
been  a  wlde.spread  misinterpretation  of  what 
the  federu:  gjvernnient  can  do  under  exist- 
ing law  and  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Many  of  the  citizens  m  various  school  dis- 
tricts h.'ve  been  bewildered  by  the  viewpoint 
of  "compliance  officers  sent  out  by  govern- 
ment bureaus  as  contrasted  with  that  of  pro- 
fessional educators.  What  the  new  secretary 
has  Just  discussed  so  frankly  and  at  great 
length  doubtiesB  will  be  studied  c.irefully  by 
the  citizens  groups  as  well  as  school  authori- 
ties In  all  parts  of  the  countrv  For  he  has 
made  .\  constructive  start  toward  the  solution 
of  a  difflcuJt  problem  that  is  certainly  not 
Solng  to  be  solved  overnight 
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THE     119TH     BIRTHDAY     ANNR'ER- 
SARY  OF  THOMAS  MASARYK 


March  11,  1909 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr  HARTKF  .Mr  PiP.sldfnt.  the  spark 
of  democracy  and  fr'^edom  in  ea.st-cen- 
tral  Europe  has  not  been  extinguished. 
Czechoslovakia's  hopes  for  achieving  an 
ulllmate  goal  of  mutual  cooperation  with 
the  West  were  snuffed  out  momentarily 
on  August  20  of  last  year,  when  the  War- 
saw Pact  troops,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
invaded  Czechoslovakia  in  a  .surprise  at- 
tack, and  .set  out  to  crush  Dubceks  re- 
form regime  But  the  ideas  and  example 
of  the  nation's  founder  and  flr.st  presi- 
dent, Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk.  con- 
tinue t)  inspire  the  Czechs  as  they  fi^ht 
to  save  something  of  their  hard-won 
freedoms  March  7  marked  the  119th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  this  phik).>^opher. 
patriot,  and  f^rst  President  of  the  re- 
public 

Burn  out  of  serfdom,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  villat;e  blacksmith.  From  this 
humble  back>,'round,  he  later  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  century. 
a  sraduatp  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
and  then  for  a  time  a  university  pro- 
fessor. 

His  abilities  as  an  educator  were  mani- 
fested in  his  open  and  fair  treatment  of 
pupils,  as  lie  analyzed  their  jjioblems 
frankly  and  fearlessly  That  was  indeed 
:•'  volutinnary  in  1880 

But  his  sense  of  duty  drove  him  from 
the  university  campus  to  the  public  arena 
of  politics  in  1891.  where  he  .served  12 
years  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  taking 
active  part  in  its  deliberations,  contend- 
ing for  political  improvement  ot  his 
country,  and  vigorously  advocating  po- 
litical autonomy  for  it.  At  that  time  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  a 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as 
was  SlovaJcia.  But  the  hunger  for  their 
own  national  independence  was  strong. 
With  the  collapse  of  Russia  in  1917. 
Masaryk  showed  great  caurage  and  lead- 
ership in  guiding  the  Czechoslovak  le- 
'^Mons  10.000  miles  .icro.ss  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific,  to  join  the  fighting  on  the 
Franco-German  front  against  Au.tna- 
Hungary  and  the  Central  Powers  as  a 
prelude  to  their  claim  for  postwar  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 
Masai->'k  himself  had  escaped  to  Paris 
and  in  January  1916.  formed  the  Czccho- 
slovakian  Council  :n  conjunction  with 
Dr  SJuard  Ben  s  In  19!  8  he  came  to 
America  to  win  the  support  of  President 
Wilson.  Recognition  as  Czechoslovakia's 
legitimate  repre.sentat  ve  came  from 
Prance.  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
later  that  same  year.  At  the  age  of  63. 
Thomas  Masaryk.  after  a  lifelong  fl'^ht 
for  independence,  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  new  republic.  He  served 
faithfully  for  17  years 

Thus,  on  March  7.  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday,  we  celebrate  his  eternal 
vigilance  m  the  great  cause  of  freedom. 


SENATOR     GOLDWATER     IS     BACK 
ON    THE    JOB 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  memorable  events  of  the  9l.si 
Congress  is  the  return  to  Capitol  Hiii 
of  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  of  Arizona 

After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
US.  Senate.  Senator  Goldwater  was  tlie 
Republican  presidential  candidate  in 
1964 

After  a  4-year  absence  from  Capitol 
Hill,  we  are  now  fortunate  to  have  this 
man  of  deep  courage  and  conviction 
back  to  lend  his  abilities  and  experience 
to  the  Congress 

Veteran  Capitol  Hill  correspondent 
Ben  Cole,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
the  Arizona  Republic,  has  written  .x 
story  concerning  the  return  of  Bakrv 
Goldwater,  and  Ben  has  done  his  usual 
fine  job 

All  of  us  who  have  been  pleased  by 
Senator  Goldwater's  return  thoroughlv 
enjoyed  Ben's  story  and  I  offer  it  for 
the  Record  .so  that  the  entire  Congress 
can  read  this  wonderful  tribute  to  a 
great  Senator  by  Ben  Cole 

The  aiticle  follows: 
Intermission   Over   in    Washington — Gold- 
v.'MER   Back   on   Job   in   Se.nate 
I  By  Ben  Cole  i 
W\.sniNcroN  —Coming    back    to    the    U.S. 
Sen  .tf   after  a   four-vear  absenoo,   says  Sen. 
Uariv  M    Goldwater,  w.-is  like  returning  to  n 
plav  alter  the  intermission. 

"Some  of  the  ch..r,icters  are  difTerent  in 
a  few  places,  but  the  scene  is  the  siinie  and 
tlie  pl.-it  goes  on,"  he  grins  from  behind  iiis 
big  flat-top  desk. 

By  general  agreement  of  people  who  spend 
their  lives  watching  senators,  the  gentlem.m 
from  Arizona  wears  the  toga  more  easily 
and  naturally  than  Just  .ibout  anybody. 

"He  Is  one  of  the  few  people  in  history 
who  truly  loves  being  a  senator.'  observes 
Richard  Harkness.  a  long- lime  newsman. 

Goldwater's  .>,tatf  is  running  smoothly,  the 
way  It  used  to  do  before  he  went  away  to 
make  a  try  for  the  presidency. 

He  is  four  years  older — 60  now — and  his 
famous  grav  hair  is  a  little  whiter  and  a 
trifle  thinner,  but  otherwise  he  Is  the  same; 
more  relaxed,  though 

He  used  to  keep  up  a  lurloiis  pace  of 
speechmaklng  in  the  old  days,  "popping 
around  the  country."  fus  he  put  it  raising 
money  for  the  Republican  P.iriy.  He  feels. 
now.  that  he  has  done  his  share— 3,000 
speeches  and  $6  5  million— and  he  chooses 
speaking  d.ites  according  to  his  own  wishes. 
He  likes  talking  with  young  people. 

"Look  (It  this  schedule."  he  ^ays.  picking 
up  a  fat  sheaf  of  Xerox  sheets.  "It  looks 
lormidable.  but  It's  not."  .md  he  ticks  off 
the  time  he  has  blocked  out  for  going  where 
l;e  (  hooses  and  sayi:  g  what  he  plesses.  It's 
.ui  old  Goldwater  custom. 

His  staff  keeps  busy  with  requests  from 
Anzonans  for  help  with  this  and  that  prob- 
lem <if  government  relations. 

"None  'iay  they  used  to  take  their  prob- 
lems to  Carl  Hayden.  but.  of  course,  we  get 
a  lot  of  his  old  requests."  he  said 

Jo»  Cfonziles,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
.•\ppropri  itions  Committee  stafT.  gets  Gold- 
w. Iter's    praise    for    helping   out   with   back- 
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ground  on  some  of  the  continuing  problems 
of  the  sUite 

■  Gonzales  Is  a  great  guy,"  Goldwater  says, 
"a  good  man"  Joe  came  from  Tucson  as  part 
of  the  Hayden  patronage  hierarchy  and  has 
rem  lined  to  become  a  senior  Democratic 
statler  on  Hayden's  old  committee. 

Reflecting  on  Hayden  and  the  old-timers. 
Goldwater's  recollection  pauses  briefly  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  late  Henry  Fountain 
.\shurst. 

"I  have  the  only  tape  recording  of  his 
voice,"  Goldwater  says,  addii'g  that  he  also 
h.is  perhaps  the  best  collection  extant  of 
rl.jwery  Ashurst  fpeeches. 

"If  the  central  casting  office  had  ever  sent 
out  looking  lor  a  guy  who  looked  like  a 
se;iator,  it  would  have  picked  Ashurst  first 
thing."  Goldwater  recalls  with  a  smile. 
.■Vshur.^t  was  one  of  Arizona's  first  senators, 
ser\ing  from  statehood  In  1912  until  his  de- 
feat in  1940, 

Goldwater's  legislative  goals  in  this,  his  re- 
turn engagement  in  the  Senate,  are  con- 
cerned witli  Arizona  affairs.  He  has  a  close 
eye  on  legislation  to  improve  Indian  educa- 
tion, point. ng  out  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves should  be  consulted  about  their  needs. 
He  expe.'ts  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
lor  the  Central  Arizona  Project — "All  of  us 
will  be  working  on  that  "  And  he  is  seeking  to 
expand  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park's 
boundaries  to  take  in  Marble  Canyon. 

.Arizona's  delegation  of  four  Republicans 
ar.d  one  Democrat  meets  each  Thursday. 
Goldwater  thinks  The  arrangement  for  week- 
ly meetings  is  great. 

Now  we  can  exchange  news  and  help  each 
other  with  problems  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stale,"  he  says. 

In  national  legislation.  Goldwater  is  con- 
centrating on  military  affairs.  His  elation  at 
being  allowed  to  return  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  nearly  indescribable.  And 
he  IS  enthusiastic  about  being  placed  on  the 
preparedness  subcommittee. 

He  expects  to  confer  often  with  President 
Nixon. 

Nixon  wants  me  to  visit  him  regularly," 
Goldwater  says,  adding  quickly  that  it  Is  not 
simply  because  oi  his  former  presidential 
ciudidacy. 

I  have  no  burning  ambition,"  he  says. 
•I've  had  all  the  honors  given  me  that  a  man 
could  have." 

He  Is  gratified  at  the  decision  of  his  son, 
B.trry  Jr..  to  run  for  Congress  In  California. 
Young  Barry  consulted  with  his  dad  before- 
hand and  confided  that  the  Goldwater  name 
was  some  help  but  it  was  a  handicap,  too. 

Change  it  to  something  else  then,"  advised 
Barry  Sr.,  with  typical  aplomb,  but  his  son 
quickly  protested  that  he  couldn't  do  that — 
!.e  would  simply  have  to  wear  the  Goldwater 
:..ime  and  earn  his  own  reputation. 

The  senior  Goldwaters  are  settling  into 
V.'.ushlngton  life  again.  Barry  is  turning  down 
Invitations  to  many  social  events  on  grounds 
he  wants  to  spend  time  with  his  wife. 

But  Peggy  Gold'water.  it  turns  out,  likes 
embassy  parties,  and  the  senator  finds  him- 
self squiring  her  to  about  one  each  week. 

But  Goldwater  himself  looks  like  a  man  at 
home.  For  him.  the  Senate  Is  a  wonderful 
place. 


PROUD  OF  CIRCLE  K  CLUBS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
la.st  week  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  of  Alabama,  spoke  of  the 
achievements  of  Circle  K  International, 
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the  world's  largest  collegiate  service  or- 
ganization. 

During  this  year.  Circle  K  Interna- 
tional has  adopted  a  special  emphasis 
program  which  is  called  Concern:  Dis- 
advantaged Youth.  Through  this  pro- 
gram. Circle  K.  located  on  750  college 
campuses,  will  be  v.orking  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located  to 
enhance  the  lives  of  the  communities' 
less  fortunate  young  people. 

Florida's  10th  District  is  equally  proud 
of  the  many  Circle  K  clubs  located  there, 
with  active  and  growing  membership.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  oppwrtunity  to 
salute  the  work  of  these  young  people 
and  to  call  to  your  attention  again  the 
constructive  efforts  made  by  individuals 
v.ho  refuse  to  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment responsibility  and  concern  for  dis- 
advantaged youth. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
RELATIVE  TO  PROHIBITION  OF 
ADVERTISING  OF  TOBACCO  PROD- 
UCTS ON  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  from  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  tobacco  products  on  radio 
and  television.  Tobacco  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  economy  of  South 
Carolina,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives that  the  prohibition  of  advertising 
of  tobacco  products  involves  a  tremen- 
dous extension  and  possible  misuse  of 
governmental   power. 

Mr.  President,  many  questions  remain 
unanswered  concerning  tobacco  and  its 
possible  effects  on  health.  Until  these 
questions  are  resolved,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  mistake  for  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  take  such  extreme  action. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  and  myself.  I  ask  unaniir.ous 
consent  that  the  resolution  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo-ws: 

A  House  Resollttion  To  Memorialize  the 
Congress  op  the  United  States  To  T.^ke 
Necessary  Action  To  Prevent  the  Federal 
commfnications  commission  or  other 
Administrative  Agencies  From  Banning 
Advertisement  of  Tobacco  pRODrcTS  on 
Television  and  Radio 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Ccmmunicatlons 
Commission  has  threatened  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertisement  of  tobacco  products 
on  television  and  radio;  and 

Whereas,  the  publicly-owned  airways 
should  be  protected  from  such  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary  restrictions;  and 

Whereas,  the  tobacco  industry  so  vital  to 
the   economy   of   South    Carolina    would    be 
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seriously  damaged  by  this  proposed  prohibi- 
tion. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  cf  the  State  of  South 
Carolina: 

Th.u  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  hereby  is  memorialized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or  any 
other  administrative  agency  irom  prohibit- 
ing t!ie  u.se  of  the  public  airways  to  adver- 
tise -.obacco  products  on  radio  and  television. 

Be  It  lurther  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  eac'n  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation. 

I    hereby   certify   that   the   foregoing   Is   a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed 
in  ;he  SC   House  of  Represent.atives. 
Inez  Watson. 
Cierk  cf  ti.e  Home. 


MEADER     SPOTLIGHTS     THE     CEN- 
TRAL ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suit  of  Ap.^m  Clayton  Powell  aeainst  the 
U.S.  House  of  Repre.sentatives  is  cur- 
rently .scheduled  to  go  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  or  about  April  21.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  has,  because 
of  his  concern  over  the  unique  and 
fundamental  constitutional  questions 
involved,  joined  tliis  .suit  as  amicus 
curiae.  In  a  recent  editorial  dated  Thurs- 
day. March  6.  1969.  the  Jack.son.  Mich.. 
Citizen  Patriot  discusses  points  raised 
by  fcnner  Congressman  George  Meaner, 
of  Michigan,  and  hails  liis  efforts.  Due 
to  the  importance  cf  this  legal  issue.  I 
include   the  editorial  in  the  Record: 

MeADER     SP  -ITLIGHTS    THE     CENTRAL     IsStT 

Gecrge  Meader,  former  congressman  from 
a  iii,=trlct  ^vhich  included  Jackson  County 
:  1  :.:>.  Time,  l^as  raised  pertinent  points  in 
i!:o  lesal  controversy  invclving  Harlem 
Cu.itrressman  .■\dam  Clayton  Powell  and  the 
House  cf  Representatives. 

Mr.  Meadtr  now  is  in  private  practice  in 
Washington  ijtit  retains  his  lifelong  interest 
in  rovernment  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
;et:islative  branch  of  which  he  was  a  part. 
.Accordingly,  he  has  filed  a  brief,  as  a  "friend 
cf  The  court,"  challenging  the  right  of  the 
coi'.rts  to  take  jurisdiction  in  a  case  involving 
C  -ns-'ress  and  one  of  its  members. 

Briefly.  Powell  has  sued  to  have  set  aside 
the  House's  refusal  to  seat  him  in  the  90th 
Congress,  to  regain  his  seniority  and  to  avoid 
paying  a  fine  imposed  on  him  as  !-.e  was 
Cidmitted  to  the  91st  Congress  after  his 
election  Ia.-,t  November.  Lower  ccr.rts  have 
granted  Powell  no  relief  but  liave  l-.eld  that 
they   have   jurisdiction 

Meader's  fight  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
suit  is  one  which  needs  to  be  made.  In- 
■\-olved  h.ere  are  the  principles  of  separation 
of  the  branches  of  government,  the  constl- 
tational  right  of  the  houses  of  Congress 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  the  right,  also  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  of  lawmakers  to  be  free  from 
legal  harassment  in  the  conduct  of  their 
duties. 

In  an  earlier  day,  the  points  would  net 
have  been  ral^?d.  The  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion  cf   powers   ha-    been   respected   by   the 
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couria  since  the  beglrmln(?8  of  the  Republic 
and    a    few    precedent-setting    showdowns 

Today's  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  been 
shedding  precedents  by  the  dozens  Its  in- 
terpretatli-n  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
liberal  to  say  the  least  No  legal  expert  would 
dare  say  that  the  court  would  not  find, 
somewhere  in  its  current  philosophy  on  in- 
dividual rights,  grounds  tor  a  decision  favor- 
ing Powell  and  holding  the  House  to  be  In 
error 

Mr  Meader  contends,  and  the  Conatltullon 
seems  to  bear  him  out.  that  no  one  has  the 
legal  power  to  sue  Congress — not  even  one 
of   Its  own  members 

That.  Tor  the  practical  purpose  of  retain- 
ing the  balance  of  powers  In  the  government, 
is  :he  way   it  has  to  be 

Far  mure  than  PowcHa  .seat  In  the  House, 
his  seniority  and  the  426.0O0  the  House 
wants  him  to  restore  to  the  federal  treasury 
Is  involved  here  The  frightening  thought  is 
that  nine  men  who  hold  lifetime  Jobs  pos- 
sibly will  try  to  make  themselves  the  su- 
preme authority  over  representatives  perl- 
od:-ally  elected  by   the  people 

As  Mr  Meader  points  out.  a  court  decree 
probably  could  not  be  enforced  against  the 
House  That  provides  a  measure  of  comfort 
Xor  ti)e. people,  but  would  not  be  nearly  as 
reassitfiog  a»  a  clear  ruling  by  the  Suprem<» 
Court  that  It  has  no  Jurisdiction  In  i-ases 
in  which  a  branch  of  Congress  Is  the  de- 
fendant 


MON  BY  THE  REVEREND 
BRYANT  M  KIRKI  .A.ND.  MINISTER 
OF  FIFl  H  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  many  of 
th^■  timeliunored  traditions  of  America 
seem  lost  and  forgotten  amidst  the  tide 
of  techn  ^logical  Innovations,  ft  --.eems 
that  Mot.ier  Nature  is  belm:  replaced  by 
manmade  environment,  that  computers 
are  reducinK  our  humanity,  and  that 
values  constantly  change  to  adjust  to  a 
chan;?inK  society  Relicious  tradltiorui 
are  attacked  as  irrelevant  in  the  context 
of  modern  life. 

In  the  midst  of  such  turmoil  Dr  Bryant 
M  Kirkland,  tne  senior  mlnLster  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ne-vv  York  City  provides  many  with 
spiritual  stability.  Dr  Kirkland  beuan 
his  service  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  a  pastor  of  a  small  parish  in  Penn- 
syl'.ania  He  then  served  as  chaplain  in 
the  US  Army  for  .-.oldiers  soon  to  be 
Involved  in  tne  D-Day  landing  at  Nor- 
mandy. His  missionary  work  has  taken 
him  from  Point  Barrow.  Alaska,  to 
Panama,  and  recently  to  India  He  has 
also  published  several  books,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  "Home  Before  Dark  " 

Thou.sands  of  people  ILslen  tn  Dr  Kirk- 
land each  week  at  his  church  or  on  radio. 
He  has  made  religion  a  vital  part  of  their 
lives  and  a  comfort  in  finding  "olutlons 
to  daily  problems. 

Hia  recent  sermon.  "Find  a  New  Style 
for  Your  Life."  is  a  fine  example  of  Dr. 
Klrkland>  moral  leadership.  In  the  hope 
that  It  will  prove  valuable  to  others.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  beini;  no  objection,  liie  erinon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Find  a  New  Style  for  Yor-R  Irre 

(Sermon   by    the   Reverend   Bryant  M    Kirk- 
land. D  D  .  LLD  .  STD  ) 

■'So  that  you  will  be  able  to  choose  what 
Is  best '■  -PhlUpplans  I    10  iTEVi 

We  need  a  new  style  In  our  religious  life 
I  was  thinking  uU  week  how  many  of  you 
are  engaged  m  style-making  and  style-setting 
for  clothes  perfumes,  and  stoclts  ;ind  bonds 
Religiously,  God's  people  have  been  trying 
to  set  styles  over  the  centuries  Moees  changed 
the  style  when  his  people  had  been  blave« 
for  4(X)  \ear8  and  he  led  them  into  the  p«th 
of  freedom  It  was  a  most  arduous  under- 
taking Joshua  and  Caleb  spied  out  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  but  ten  others  of  their  committee 
said.  We  can  t  do  It.  The  people  in  there  are 
like  giants  and  we  are  but  grasshc>ppers  in 
their  eyes.  ' 

Caleb  .ind  Joshua  retorted,  "God  being  our 
helper,  we  cm  -set  a  new  style  .md  go  in  and 
possess  the  land,"  which  they  did  after  the 
fearful  generation  died  ,iway. 

Our  Lord.  too.  .-.et  a  new  style  of  life  A 
Roman  le^onnalre  had  the  legal  right  to 
compel  anvone  to  carry  his  military  pack  for 
a  mile.  Rather  than  be  galled  by  such  diffi- 
culty, the  Lord  made  a  new  style  for  It.  He 
said.  'Go  Jwo  rniles  and  leave  him  wonder- 
ing why  you  did  It  If  a  m.;n  takes  your  over- 
coat, give  him  your  Jacket  also  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil  Ha%e  a  style:  Overcome  evil 
With  good  ■ 

St.  Paul  had  a  new  style  which  he  caught 
from  the  Lord.  He  was  in  Jail.  His  wrists  were 
chared  with  the  handcuffs,  but  he  managed 
tt)  write  the  letter  I  read  to  you  i  PhlUpplans) 
In  which  he  sAld.  "I  pray  for  the  rest  of  you 
that  you  may  have  stvle  In  life  that  voii  may 
see  that  these  hard  tilings  are  working  out 
for  the  good  of  Ood  :n  me." 

Through  the  years  in  .America  and  Engl.ind, 
we  too  h.ue  had  religious  xtyle.  John  Weslev 
grew  up  m  the  Church  of  Engl.ind  In  its 
period  of  low  style  rigidity,  and  dullness. 
He  was  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
started  what  we  recognize  .is  world  Mcth- 
o<llxm 

I  have  been  very  close  to  Quaker  people  all 
my  years  They  had  a  style  They  come  out  of 
the  iiAine  English  background  TTiey  were 
plain  people  Instead  of  lace  ruffles  and  fancy 
neckbands,  they  wore  plain  beaver  hat.s  and 
Almple  brown  clothes  But  the  word  got  out 
in  the  marketplace.  Take  your  work  to  a 
Quaker.  You  can  count  on  his  yes  being  yes 
and  his  no  being  no  '  This  Is  what  the  Lord 
laid.  'Have  a  style  where  yes  is  yea  and  no 
Is  nay  " 

Among  the  many  immigrants  of  Europe 
who  came  to  this  country  through  the  Penn- 
sylvania gateway  were  the  Mennonltes  and 
the  Dunkards.  people  of  great  traditions. 
They  wore  uniforms  without  button.s,  plain 
brimmed  hats  and  grew  beards.  These  were 
outward  symbols  of  an  inward  spiritual 
Ay\e 

One  of  the  problems  today  In  finding  a 
style  of  life  Is  that  people  think  If  they  were 
to  wear  a  broad-tarlmmed  hat.  grow  a  beard, 
and  have  buttonless  coa'  .  they  would  have 
the  sajne  ilynamlc  style  within  But  It  only 
reflects  itself  In  the  badges  and  Instruments 
outside.  We  ail  have  to  struggle  to  find  an 
adequate  style  of  life  because  the  world  tries 
to  Impose  Its  style  on  us  St  Paul  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  Romans  writes,  "Don't  be  over- 
come by  the  style  of  the  world  but  be  ye 
transformed  and  set  a  new  style  "  The  Lord 
met  this  problem  frankly  when  He  said.  Be 
salt    Be  light  " 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you 
think  we  are  setting  much  of  a  religious 
style  in  New  York  Clty^  .Mc«t  of  us  are  too 
tlmtd  to  let  our  unlquenes-s  shine  We  do  not 
coolront  the  world  to  the  point  of  risk,  or 
Jfcll.  as  St   Paul  did,  or  as  ChrUt  did  In  going 
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to  the  cross  Most  of  us  bury  our.selves  In 
our  turbulent  society  and  try  to  maintain 
our    secret    personal    Identity    as    Christians 

For  a  moment  let  me  release  your  sense 
of  failure  and  bondage  to  show  you  the  ex- 
citement (if  trying  to  find  a  new  style  for 
your  Christian  life  Many  people  insl.st  t.Tat 
we  must  keep  the  old  style  I  can  understand 
tliAt  I  have  watched  a  harness  and  buggy 
shop  for  :30  years  It  was  finally  torn  cl^wn 
this  summer  I  have  In  mind  a  church  in 
Pittsburgh  which  Is  now  a  garage.  Life  has 
a  way  of  changing.  We  have  to  find  our  i  wn 
style,  a  new  language,  new  ways.  Once  I  lived 
for  a  short  perlcxl  on  the  coast  of  the  .Orotic 
Ocean  and  had  a  wonderful  snow  parka 
Wouldn  t  It  be  peculiar  If  I  Insisted  on  wear- 
ing my  parka  down  here  when  the  tempera- 
ture gets  hot.  simply  because  It  was  the  style 
which  I  used  In  .Alaska?  There  is  a  proper 
.style  of  Christian  living  for  every  age  and 
place  .As  a  Christian,  what  are  you  doing 
with  your  style  of  life  In  an  oppressive  soci- 
ety that  says,  "Just  keep  quiet  quiet"? 

Here  .ire  ^.tme  guide  polnUs  we  need  to 
make  our  creative  style  felt  First  of  .ill, 
we  need  :o  realize  that  this  Is  an  open  world 
that  God  made  and  created.  It  is  open  to 
new  experiences  By  Chrlstma.s.  bomeboUy 
win  ha\e  gone  around  the  moon  ten  limes 
and  come  back.  (Apollo  8  did  In  December 
1968)  We  need  to  be  open  to  God's  new  dis- 
closures God  Isn't  sitting  with  His  h.mds 
folded  He  has  new  things  to  show  .ind  give 
us 

Of  course,  someone  will  say,  "I  don't  like 
to  be  open  It  is  too  difficult"  But  to  be  open 
means  that  you  lind  out  how  much  you  do 
trust  God  as  the  Sustalner  of  the  universe 
and  how  much  you  do  trust  people  Tod.iy 
this  world  calls  for  more  trust.  We  ride  the 
subways  that  speed  and  hurtle  Ihrough  'he 
tunnels,  yet  we  don't  know  who  the  ciibi- 
neers  are.  We  put  ourselves  gladly  In  tlie 
hands  of  an  airplane  pilot  and  settle  for  the 
smile  of  the  hostess,  but  we  don't  know  nnv- 
thlng  about  the  credentials  (f  the  mm  up 
front  We  call  our  broker  on  the  telephone. 
We  niay  never  have  ^een  him  face  to  f,ife, 
and  yet  he  executes  our  orders  If  we  be- 
come ill  in  a  hotel,  we  call  for  a  physician 
and  he  comes  with  a  placid  manner,  black 
bag  in  hand,  to  take  care  ol  us.  And  we  learn 
to  trust  mm 

In  this  expanding  universe  of  God's  provi- 
dence. We  need  to  be  open  to  new  truth  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  trust  Him  and  other 
people  much  more. 

Another  thing.  In  this  technological  .iije 
we  have  learned  to  do  things;  for  example, 
change  the  courses  of  rivers  in  the  Midwest 
to  eliminate  the  annu.U  Hoods.  In  the  lieid 
of  therapeutics  we  have  been  able  to  use 
God's  gift  of  drugs  to  wipe  out  dlsea-scs  We 
have  learned  that  our  religious  style  of  life 
is  not  Just  to  say,  "In  good  time  God  will 
take  care  of  It  "  We  realize  in  the  pro\ldence 
of  God  that  He  expects  His  people  to  do 
something  about  now  and  not  wait  for  river- 
beds to  change  their  courses  by  erosion,  but 
rather  for  men  working  under  nlght-Ughts 
to  put  in  concrete  and  steel  webbing  >ind 
change   the  course  of  a   flooding  river 

God  wants  to  work  through  you  today 
God  works  through  you  In  your  industry, 
in  your  business.  You  are  God's  instrument. 
We  i-ite  nurses.  physlcl;ins,  explorers  and  re- 
searchers as  God's  men  But  I  would  ;ilso  like 
those  of  you  who  work  In  the  back  rotrmis 
of  stock  brokerage  houses  to  know  you  Mre 
doing  God's  work  You  who  work  In  fashion 
design,  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  in  law  and 
school  teachl.ig — you  .ire  God's  person  right 
on  the  Job.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  th.it 
this  l3  your  style  of  life  or  say.  "Lord,  what 
do  vou  want  me  to  do?  I  am  listening" 

First,  be  open  and  trust  Second,  re.iiiie 
that  Ood  is  working  through  you  Third,  real- 
ize that  there  are  power  structures  in  every 
generation  Recall  the  Medieval  period  when 
the  lord  of  the  castle  controlled  the  whole 
valley  and  the  people  were  his  serfs    Then, 
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lords  and  ladles,  slaves  and  serfs  knew  where 
their  power  structure  was.  But  some  of  our 
ancestors  broke  out  of  that  with  the  Magna 
Ca'ta  f.r.d  we  have  had  freedom  since.  With 
the  American  Revolution  came  democracy. 
Congress  and  the  Senate.  Today  we  also  have 
labor  unions  and  actors'  equity.  We  have  the 
insurance  Industry,  the  legal  profession,  the 
medical  profession,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  We  live  amid  all  these 
structures  of  power  but,  as  Christians,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  our  style.  We  have  let  large 
organizations  contradict  the  fact  that  you 
and  I  are  unique  as  persons.  Primarily,  we  are 
tollowers  of  Christ  and  we  are  to  Impart  salty 
ta.'^te  and  light  to  these  useful  groups.  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  PhlUpplans  from  his 
power  ttructuie.  which  was  a  Jail,  that  we  are 
supposed  to  be  witnesses  of  God  In  the  power 
.-t.'ucture  where  we  live.  We  are  supposed  to 
mold  the  policy  of  the  company.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  Influence  the  policy  of  the  country 
club  or  even  the  bridge  club  We  are  supposed 
to  influence  the  policy  of  the  people  who  are 
actually    controlling    our    lives. 

We  nave  surrendered  that  because  we  don't 
follow  the  spiritual  style  of  life  to  the  point 
of  confrontation.  Paul  said.  "I  thank  Ood 
that  these  chains  are  making  the  Gospel 
known  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire "  Nobody  is  going  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tian Church  t.xlay  It  has  lost  Its  style.  How- 
ever, it  ran  recover  It, 

The  San  Diego  basketball  team  have  re- 
covered a  new  lease  on  life  because  they  have 
one  new  player  who  has  a  real  style.  He 
thinks,  eats  and  sleeps  basketball  and  he  has 
turned  on  the  whole  team  because  of  the 
radiance  of  his  personality.  I  am  referring  to 
Mr  Haves 

New  York  City  Is  Just  ripe  for  some  stylis- 
tic Christians  who  will  speak  up  in  the  Board 
meetincs  of  their  companies  and  associations 
when  the  Issues  are  under  debate.  They  will 
^peak  as  Christian  businessmen  and  profes- 
sionals. You  may  say,  "That  is  too  Idealistic." 
Yes.  of  course,  unless  you  are  willing  to  go  all 
the  way  with  it.  and  then  you  turn  things 
around  when  you  are  willing  to  go  all  the 
way  to  the  cross  with  It 

We  need  to  Influence  our  power  structures, 
unions,  associations  and  races.  We  can't  op- 
crate  as  individuals  We  have  to  operate 
within  the  normal  power  structures.  This 
15  our  God-given  style  of  life  in  modem  times. 
This  is  why  Ch.rist  said.  "Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  ore  Caesar's."  St.  Paul  tells  us 
to  pray  for  all  men  and  to  pay  our  taxes. 

Now  we  move  on  to  another  style.  In  this 
world  of  simultaneous  fulfillment  and  de- 
struction, the  Christian  should  have  as  his 
style  of  life  a  concern  for  others.  Now  this 
refers  to  our  Ixird's  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  We  are  still  supposed  to  be  Good 
Samaritans  who  care  about  people,  who  care 
about  nameless  older  men  and  women 
shuffling  along  the  cold  pavements  of  New 
York.  We  nre  to  care,  too.  about  the  rich, 
the  triumphant  who  live  protected  lives  but 
inwardly  are  wistful,  restless  and  hoping  that 
life  adds  up  to  something  significant. 

Our  style  of  life  Is  that  we  are  open.  Our 
style  of  life  Is  that  we  are  God's  man  and 
woman  on  The  jjb  where  we  do  our  work. 
Our  style  of  life  is  that  we  Influence  the 
power  structures  where  -we  are.  In  this  world 
of  ambiguity  and  destruction,  our  style  of  life 
i-  to  be  the  one  who  is  sensitive  to  the  peo- 
ple near  us.  to  scrLse  their  needs  and  be  kind. 
In  this  computerized  world,  have  a  style 
oi  creative  imagination.  Isn't  it  a  dreadful 
thine  to  get  caught  in  the  prip  of  a  computer 
that  won't  talk  to  you  as  a  reasonable  per- 
son? You  arsue  back  and  forth  with  It.  In  this 
!:ind  of  a  mechanical  world  which  we  have 
..rrangcd  in  order  Icr  economics  to  prosper, 
we  need,  as  Christians,  more  than  ever  to 
stress  the  intuitive,  the  creative,  the  organic. 
We  need  to  promulgate  dreams  in  people  and 
not  say.  "That  i.s  Impossible.  You  are  foolish 
to  try  to  do  It."  The  dreams  usually  precede 
the  creative  movement  of  life.  Encourage  peo- 
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pie  to  dream  dreams.  The  Scriptures  say  that 
someday  tlie  kingdoms  of  this  warring  world 
will  be  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  our 
CkKl.  Don't  give  up  that  dream! 

In  one  of  the  psychedelic  style  shops  on 
Madison  Avenue  there  Is  this  sign:  'Nothing 
is  real."  That  is  blatant  secular  theology: 
"Nothing  is  real."  We  have  the  exact  oppo- 
site in  Christian  theology.  We  believe  this  is 
the  Lord's  earth.  It  is  a  good  one.  Ke  made  It. 
It  works.  It  brings  lorth  seed  in  the  harvest 
for  the  spring  to  come,  and  the  winter  makes 
the  way  for  the  richness  of  the  summfr  yet 
to  be.  A  young  child  is  baptized  in  a  church 
that  he  may  grow  up  and  suffer,  bleed  and 
mature.  At  the  end.  white-haired  with  bent 
shoulders,  he  may  say,  "Despite  it  all,  God  has 
been  good  and  all  things  have  worked  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  love  Him" 

The  world  needs  stylistic  Chri.nians  who 
have  a  dream,  who  have  a  hope,  who  believe 
In  themselves,  who  believe  in  other  people, 
who  believe  that  God  is  the  Lord,  that  Christ 
Is  the  Saviour  of  sin.  We  have  ourselves  ;ill 
mixed  up  in  modern  negativism.  We  have  a 
resultant  fear  complex.  We  are  a  religious 
minority  and  we  don't  know  how  to  handle 
It.  We  don't  know  how  to  operate  as  Chris- 
tians outside  of  a  spotlight.  Therefore,  a  new- 
style  of  Christian  is  needed,  <is  Jesus  said — 
salty,  tangy,  luminous  as  a  candle. 

What  Is  your  style?  You  won't  find  It  by 
putting  on  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  an  Ed- 
wardian coat  or  even  a  Nehru  jacket  One 
doesn't  become  a  Ghandi  by  we-irlng  a  white 
sheet.  Ycu  can  be  a  stylistic  person  without 
the  outward  badge.  :md  people  wi".  begin 
to  say.  "There  is  something  dlflerent  ;.bout 
you."  Or  a  little  more  admiringly  they  might 
"ask.  "How  Is  it  you  are  not  upset  about 
everything  today?"  The  French  word  in  the 
Beatitudes  for  blessed  is  debonair.  A  disciple 
today  needs  to  be  a  little  more  debonair  be- 
cause the  earth  is  the  Lord's.  We  are  in  His 
hands.  We  have  a  big  Job  to  do. 

We  can't  be  .is  super-lde.ilistlc  Christians 
as  we  might  wish.  We  are  afraid  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  able  to  do  everythlr.e  we 
have  dreamed.  But  we  need  to  come  down  a 
little  bit  more  toward  reality.  The  Lord  said. 
^'There  are  twenty-four  hours  In  a  day, 
enough  to  do  each  day's  work  and  rest.  Just 
keep  moving  in  life,  even  against  difficulty 
and  opposition.  Whtn  you  come  to  a  village 
that  will  not  receive  you.  don't  cet  .ingry  and 
wish  to  burn  it  down  with  fire  called  from 
Heaven,  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  wanted  to  do. 
Just  pass  by  debonairly  on  the  other  side 
and  keep  your  face  toward  the  cross." 

How  Is  your  style?  Of  all  people  in  the 
world,  the  Christian  should  be  the  most 
stylistic.  The  style  of  Jesus  Is  to  t.ike  that 
ramrod  ego  and  cross  it  out  with  a  minus 
sign  of  self-denial,  which  leaves  you  with  a 
cross.  St.  Paul  said.  "I  am  c-uclfied  daily  with 
Christ  and  yet  I  live,"  He  added,  "For  me  to 
live  is  Chrl-st  and  to  die  is  gain,  so  that  in 
everything  I  do  (where  I  work,  where  I  play) 
God  mav  be  glorified." 

So.  friends,  live  it  up  a  little  more  bv  faith. 
Be  open  and  trusting.  Witness  for  Christ  In 
the  power  structures.  Be  tender  and  careful 
toward  the  weak.  Be  creative  and  Imagina- 
tive In  your  Job  because  we  are  here  to  cele- 
brate the  goodness  of  God  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Keep  your  Chri?:tian  style  up. 


A  BILL  TO  CLOSE  THE  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES FAVORING  NATIONAL 
BANKS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  would 
remove  the  privileged  status  enjoyed  by 
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national  banks  in  their  immunity  from 
all  forms  of  State  taxation,  other  than 
v.hat  ic,  specifically  forbidden  by  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act,  for  which  State-char- 
tered banks  are  liable.  The  bill  would 
close  the  loophole  favoring  national 
banks  and  thus  foster  comioetitive  equal- 
ity between  National  and  State  banks 
within  our  dual  .'system.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loophole  cost-s  the  States  about 
S50,000.000  annually. 

As  a  result  of  the  1884  National  Bank 
Act,  v.-hich  made  national  banks  subject 
to  income  and  real  projoerty  taxes  only, 
a  pat<;h'A'ork  quilt  of  .systems  grew  up  in 
the  various  States,  Thus,  national  banks 
in  some  States  have  voluntarily  paid 
SUte  and  local  sales  and  u.se  taxes,  de- 
spit*  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
States,  both  Nrtional  and  State  banks 
have  enjoyed  exemptions  from  such 
forms  of  taxation  as  a  matter  of  com- 
j>ctitive  equality.  The  result  has  been  di- 
minished State  funds  and  confusion  as 
to  the  States'  ability  to  levy  such  taxes 
as  use  and  sales  taxes. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913, 
the  role  of  the  national  banks  has 
changed  markedly.  National  banks  now 
ix-rform  csspntiaiiy  the  .^ame  function  as 
State  banks.  Similarly  to  their  State- 
cha.tered  countei-parts.  national  banks 
are  privately  owned,  privately  managed, 
and  operated  for  private  profit.  Not  only 
do  national  banks  perform  no  significant 
Federal  .rcvernmental  function  not  per- 
foimed  equal'y  by  State-chartered  banks, 
but  they  also  receive  a  myriad  of  State 
r.nd  local  services. 

Need  for  this  leci.s'.ation  heiL'htened  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  First  AaricuUural  Xational  Bank  v. 
Tax  Coinmissiovcr  <292  U.S.  339  (June 
17.  1968)^.  In  that  ca.se.  Justice  Black. 
writing  for  the  majority  in  a  5-to-3  deci- 
sion, found  that  the  National  Bank  Act 
perm.itted  States  to  tax  national  banks 
only  in  the  areas  specified:  that  is.  in- 
come and  real  propeity  taxes.  He  .=5tated 
that  the  lecislative  history  made  it  clear 
that  the  National  Bank  Act  "was  in- 
tended to\roscribe  the  only  ways  in 
which  the  States  can  tax  national  banks 
and  if  a  chance  is  to  be  made  in  State 
taxation  of  r.ational  banks,  it  must  come 
from  the  Congress  which  has  estab- 
lished the  present  limit.?." 

I  am  convinced  that  such  change  is 
necessary  to  remedy  the  existing  in- 
equities. In  response  to  this  clear  need, 
the  executive  State  and  National  bank 
committee?  of  the  .American  Bankeis 
.Association  unanimously  recommended 
legislation  which  would  make  r.ational 
banks  subject  to  the  State  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Frank  WiUie.  the  New  York  super- 
intc-ndent  of  banks,  has  iione  even  fur- 
ther, .^s  docs  this  bill.  He  said: 

I  consider  it  contrary  to  public  policy,  in 
the  face  of  rising  revenue  needs  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  countrv.  that  national  hanks  ;is  a  class 
should  be  e"xempt?d  from  non-discriminatory 
state  and  local  taxes  of  any  Una. 

He  warned  that  unle.ss  Consress  re- 
moves this  inequity,  there  may  be  "an 
increasing  number  of  conversions  by 
commercial  banks  from  State  to  na- 
tional charter."  This  would  leave  the 
States  with  even  less  revenue  in  this  time 
of  sreat  State  need. 
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RETURNINO  90  PFTRCENT  PAIR  FOR 
3TATKS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

' >r   NEW   nK\:< 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March    11.  1969 

.Mr  LUJ.AN  Mr  Spf'alcer.  the  various 
States  and  particularly  the  States  witii 
larKe  amount-s  of  public  lands  are  faced 
with  the  ever-f?rnw;iiK  problem  of  raising 
adequate  money  to  meet  the  social  needs 
of  their  citizens 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
that  would  rectify  the  weakness  of  the 
States  ;n  kcenerating  Income  In  the 
meantime,  my  dlstingui.^hed  colleague 
from  the  State  of  WyominK  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  alleviate  .s<ime  of 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  land-«rant 
States  by  retununij  ;)0  j)erce;it  of  Fed- 
eral oil  royalties  to  the  States 

.\  succinct  analysis  of  the  proposal  is 
contained  :n  an  editorial  published  in  the 
February  27  is.sue  of  the  Casper  Star- 
Tribune  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  In  the 
Covc.nEssioNAL  Record,  as  follows: 
The  St^r- TRiBrNE  Thinks  jo  Pxr  Cint  Faik 
FOR  States 
When  .\laska  became  x  state  It  w,\a  with 
the  provision  that  It  should  reserve  for  Itself 
90  per  cent  of  the  federal  mineral  royalties. 
This  was  an  objective  long  discussed  bj  the 
1 1  other  public  lands  states. 

When  the  late  Senator  Frank  Barrett  of 
Wvomim?  wrote  an  amendment  to  ^ve 
.\iiislca  yo  per  tent  of  its  oil  royalties  upon 
icaliilnK  •statehood,  it  was  with  the  Idea  of  set- 
ting the  pattern  for  all  public  lands  states  in 
future  leKlslatlon. 

.More  'han  ;i  decade  has  elapsed,  and  the 
Western  states  still  batter  the  doors  of 
Congress 

.Vow.  John  Wold,  Wyoming's  representative 
In  Congreso.  wants  to  do  something  about  It. 
If  he  can  garner  'he  support — and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not — Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado. .Montana,  and  the  other  public  lands 
states  should  have  economic  equality  with 
.■Vlitslca  on  I  talr-share  basis. 

Federal  G'ivernment  takes  a  12'..  per  cent 
royalty  from  production  Out  of  this,  there 
Is  returned  to  Wyoming  37' j  per  cent  and 
another  52'.  per  cent  goes  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  Wyoming  has  beneflted  from  these  rec- 
lamation funds,  ilthough  there  ha\e  been 
agonizing  times  when  Washington  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  fact  of  this  state's  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  For  many  years. 
Wyoming  has  .irgued  that  It  contributed 
through  federal  royalties  much  more  than  it 
ever  received  in  return. 

There  has  been  considerable  argument  over 
the  years  that  the  states  should  receive  the 
90  per  cent,  with  the  nther  10  per  cent  going 
to  the  federal  government  for  administrative 
purposes  This  is  only  fair,  and  it  Is  .i  reason- 
able alternative  to  the  complete  return  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  states.  This  latter 
movement  was  popular  tn  'he  "iO's  and  "aO's. 
It  is  basically  sound,  hut  the  tune  does  not 
appear  opportune.  The  structure  which  has 
been  built  up  is  such  that  It  would  be  im- 
practicable today  to  give  all  this  acreage  back 
to  the  states  In  fee  simple  Unless  all  state 
lines  are  erased,  the  time  will  come  when 
that  would  be  feasible. 

In  the  meantime,  there  Is  the  dominant 
question  of  a  share  in  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  royalties.  In  northern  Alaska  there 
is  an  oil  field  which  Is  reiiorted  to  have 
potential  staggering  the  Im'aglnatlon  The 
reserve    Is   estimated   from    10   to   20   bUllon 
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barrels  Yet  Alaska  will  not  have  to  take  a 
tjai-k   seat    in    federal    allocations     It    .ilready 

has  It  made  It  has  all  the  federal  rovaltleB 
minus  a  10  per  cent  fi.r  federal  administra- 
tion 

This  la  not  true  in  Wyoming  It  is  not 
true  m  any  of  the  other  slates  which  came 
eftrller  into  the  federal  structure  They  were 
given  full  patents  to  their  public  lands  It 
was  only  the  states  of  the  West  that  were 
made  ward.i  and  provinces 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  with  tin  cup  In 
hand  and  l)e  grateful  for  the  largesse  We 
ought  not  to  question  the  37';,  per  cent 
out   uf   the    121;,    per   cent,    or   the   52'..    per 

ent  which  we  may  share  in.  but  over  which 
we  have  no  control 

If  these  comments  seem  caustic.  It  is  not 
that  we  reject  what  has  been  done  in  the 
l.»8t  few  decades  The  [MJlnt  Is  that  there  is 
I  new  picture  on  the  horUon  and  that  we 
cann.'t  continue  to  conform  to  old  patterns. 
We  are  hopeful  that  Congressman  Wold 
win  receive  the  support  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled in  his  effort  to  achieve  a  better  bal- 
ance of  royalty  distribution 
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.VFW  WEAPON  I.N'  WAR  ON  }IUNGER 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

jF     Wl^C'i'.NSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wi.sconsin  .Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Krause  .Milling  Co.  of  .Milwaukee.  Wis  . 
in  the  development  of  a  high  protein 
food — TSM— which  is  helping  to  fight 
malnutrition  in  more  than  90  countries. 

The  development  of  CSM  is  an  out- 
standing; advance  in  food  technology  and 
m  the  economics  of  human  nutrition.  It 
is  something  of  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  welcome  additional  informa- 
tion. Accordingly.  I  insert  herewith  a 
statement  about  this  product  and  its 
utilization: 
CSM     High  Protein  Food— New  Weapon   i.n 

WaR    on    HtlNCER 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  prac- 
tical nutrition  In  the  American  food  aid  pro- 
grams around  the  world. 

The  key  product  that  has  been  developed 
and  used  successfully  In  recent  years  to 
fight  malnutrition  In  more  than  90  coun- 
tries Is  •CSM"  High  Protein  Food.  It  is  a 
blend  of  precooked  corn  meal,  soy  tlour.  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  vitamln-mlneral  supple- 
ments that  has  been  accepted  by  millions  of 
"onsumers.  It  is  a  highly  nutritious,  high 
protein  food,  uniquely  suited  to  correct  mal- 
Mutrltlou. 

But  It  Is  more  than  that.  As  any  home- 
maker  knows.  It  Is  not  enough  to  provide  food 
that  Is  merely  "good  for  you  "  It  must  be 
appetizing  and  appealing  as  well.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  -the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  •  CSM  has  been  accepted  and  rel- 
ished by  millions  of  consrniers  In  scores  of 
countries  It  Is  appetizing  uud  palatable  and 
readily  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic 
tastes  CSM  makes  an  excellent  soup,  break- 
fast cereal,  or  cold  drink  It  possesses  unique 
dough-forming  properties  that  produce  de- 
licious empanadas,  lamales,  and  tortillas  lor 
the  Latin  American  diet  It  can  al.so  be  used 
to  make  chapattl.  a  staple  In  India  and  Paki- 
stan. In  country  after  country  we  hear  of  new 
ways  that  CSM  has  been  adapted  to  local 
feeding  habits.  The  versatility  of  the  product 
Is  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  of  the 
cook. 

The  Krause  Milling  Company  began  ac- 
ceptability studies  on  pre-cooked  nr  proc- 
essed corn  meal,  which  is  the  primary  ingre- 


dient >jf  CSM.  in  1963  This  product  Is  fa- 
miliar to  the  fi>jd  indu.stry  as  .m  Ingredient 
in  niiinv  kinds  uf  manufactured  tixid-s.  but  r.^ 
u.se  directly  by  hou.sehuld  consumers  was  a 
totally  new  concept  Krau.se  felt  that  its  t.iste 
and  suitability  fur  use  tn  a  wide  variety  f 
ways  made  1:  an  Ideal  prodisct  U>r  distribu- 
tion under  the  K^relgn  food  aid  programs 

In  August  1963.  Krause  Milling  Company 
donated  10. GOO  pounds  of  pre-Cvjoked  corn- 
meal  f.jr  the  first  testing  In  food  aid  pro- 
grams uverseas  by  voluntary  agencies  Ti.efe 
earliest  tests  were  conducted  In  16  countries. 
The  response  was  most  enthu.siastlc  In  niid- 
1965,  Krause  and  two  other  corn  millers  do- 
nated an  additional  90.000  pounds  to  volun- 
tary agencies  In  25  countries  Ihe  responses 
to  questionnaires  sh<jwed.  without  excepUon. 
great  enUuislasm  for  the  Ui.ste.  adaptabliitv! 
and  convenience  of  pre-cooked  cum  meal  .^:i 
of  this  testing  was  conducted  at  indusTy 
expense  More  than  Jl, 500  000  wiis  spent  :■  r 
research,  equipment  and  technology  prior  to 
any  sale  of  CSM 

W'.RLD    .MTRlriDN     LRtSIS    ARISFS 

Just    .US    these    tests    were    getting    und*-.-- 
way,    the    Department    of   Agriculture    chal- 
lenged  .\merlcin  :u.>d  manuf.icturers  to  de- 
velop .1  blended  food  aimed   at  meeting  t:ie 
nutritional    needs    of    vulner.ible    >;roups   i.i 
the  hunger  populations  of  developing  cmin- 
trles   overseas — children   of  school   and   ;  re- 
school   age.    nursing   mothers,   .ind   pregn:int 
women.    The    guidelines    were    prepared    bv 
scientists  In  the  .Asrl.:ultural  Re.search  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  uf  Agriculture.  Cereal 
was  specified  as  the  primary  Ingredient    The 
protein  content  of  the  mix' -.v .is   tj  appr  .\:- 
mate  20  per  cent,  s.nd  the  extra  protein  was 
to  be  provided  by  the  addition  of  snv  tlour 
and  non-fat  dry  milk    Vlumln  and  mineral 
fortification,    a    bl.ind    flavor.   l3W-hran   con- 
tent, and  smooth  texture  were  al.so  spcclfleft 
The  guidelines  further  sUted  that  the  prod- 
uct was  to  be  parti. illy  cxiked  .i:id  re.idy  '.   r 
serving  after  boiling  for  one  to  two  minutes 
The  pre-cooked  corn   meal  product  which 
the    Industry    had    developed    fully   satisfied 
these  suindards  for   primary   product  qun:i- 
tles    Testing  quickly  confirmed  that  mlxmL- 
25  per  cent  soy  flour  and  5  per  cent  non-:at 
dry    milk    with    pre-cooked    corn    meal    pro- 
duced .in  excellent  food    Tests  i;>nducted  .it 
the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation 
showed  that  the  •protein  efficiency  ratio'  :  t 
CSM  was  2  5.  which  Is  equal  In  protein  qu.il- 
Ity  to  c.iseln.  the  protein  In  milk. 

CSM  errs  worldwide  use 

With  the  cooperation  of  AID  Missions  and 
Voluntary  Relief  .^trencles  arinind  -he  world, 
the  excellent  acceptability  of  the  product, 
which  had  been  Indicated  by  our  earlier 
testing  of  proces.sed  corn  meal,  was  proved, 
final  speciPcations  were  ileveloped  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  vvorklnc  c  - 
operatlvely  with  the  Industry  In  September 
1966.  only  28  months  ago.  the  first  purchase 
of  9',  mllllcn  pounds  was  made  Today  the 
total  purchases  of  CSM  have  pa.ssed  the  821 
million  pound  mark  Acceptability  of  the 
product  seems  to  ttri  w  .■•teadllv  us  consumt r- 
nround  the  world  gain  familiarity  with  it? 
versatility,  convenience.  palatabllUy  and  nu- 
tritional properties. 

The  consumers  asked  for  more  because 
they  liked  It.  and  It  fits  Into  the  -way  thpv 
regularly  prepare  their  meals.  Those  who  :.re 
responsible  for  the  nutrition  of  the  vulner- 
able population  approve  Itj;  superior  nutn- 
tlonal  quality,  based  on  Its  content  of  20  per 
cent  protein.  6  per  cent  niinimum  fat,  high 
protein  emclency  ratio,  and  t'ood  essential 
amino  acid  balance. 

Tj.e  development  of  CS.M  Is  certnlnly  an 
'lutstanding  advance  in  food  technology  and 
In  the  economics  of  human  nutrition.  The 
food  and  nutrition  .scientists  both  In  the 
government  and  In  Industry  deserve  appreci- 
ation for  this  achievement 

Usually   less   appreciated,    but   equally  as 
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commendable,  is  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
decisiveness,  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
government  administrators  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  overseas.  Their  prompt  action  In 
testing,  then  quickly  approving  distribution 
of  this  new  food  for  worldwide  use,  saved;, 
many  human  beings  from  death  or  physical 
or  mental  retard.itlon.  The  world  Is  a  hap- 
pier place  today  as  a  result  of  their  compe- 
tence 

TESTS    FIND    CSM    EFFECTTVE 

An  impressive  body  of  technical  Informa- 
ti  m  h.vs  been  gathered  on  the  nutritional 
benetlt.s  of  CSM  since  shipments  began.  Dr. 
Kred  K  Sentl.  Deputy  Administrator  of  ARS. 
reported  favorably  on  tests  by  Dr.  George 
Cir.iham  at  the  British  .\merlcan  Hospital  In 
Peru  on  how  successfully  the  nitrogen  bal- 
.ince  was  maintained  In  children  1  to  3  years 
Lild  when  they  consumed  CSM  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  protein  He  also  reviewed  the 
three  tests  conducted  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  Taiwan  and  Algeria,  which 
show   the   nutritional    effectiveness   of   CSM 
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when   fed   to  undernourished  and  malnour- 
ished children. 

All  of  us  who  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  CSM  felt  a  glow  of  real  pride  when 
we  learned  of  the  liealth  improvement  of 
young  people  in  Bihar.  India,  who  had  been 
fed  CSM  for  30  d.^ys  during  the  famine  two 
years  ago.  compared  to  those  who  were  not 
participants  in  CSM  feeding  programs. 

RESEARCH  AND  PBODt'CTION 

The  Krause  Milling  Company  research  staff 
and  production  technicians  maintain  active 
contact  with  administrators  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  .Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Voluntary 
Agencies  and  others.  Information  is  ex- 
changed that  results  in  Improvements  la  the 
CSM  program.  Through  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts, we  are  making  progress  In  our  •'War 
on  Hunger" 

In  addition  to  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
naturally  present  In  the  corn,  soy  and  milk 
ingredients.  CSM  is  fortified  with  vitamin 
and  mineral  supplements  Under  .ASCS  .An- 
nouncement CSM-1  dated  2  7  69,  the  follow- 
ing supplements  must  be  included  in  CSM: 


Mineral  supplement 


Pounds  per  ton, 
CSM 


Caicium  carbonate,  precirntaled.  FCC  grade 
Zinc  sulfate,  hydraled.  FCC(ZnSO,7HiO).... 

feirous  tumarale,  purified  food  grade 

Ijdiied  salt(.0U7  percent  I:),  food  grade 


12.0 
.08 
92 

13.0 


Milligrams  per 
100  g,  CSM 


600 
4 

46 
6bu 


Vitamin  sui'plement 


Per  ton,  CSM 


Per  100  g.,  CSM 


Thiamine  mononitrate 2.5  g.. 

R  Sotlann     ---  3.5  g..]!.!^ ^!" !'!"]'""" 

Pfri.loxine  tiydroctilonde _ 1.5  g ' 

Nacn.  -     45.0g. 

C.i  0-pantolfienale 25,0  g [ .l[[[\]][[[[[ 

F  lacm , __  i.gg. 

VtaminBii 360  mg .....V.         '".  4,0  rricg. 

Ascorbic  aci.-l  _ _. 364.  0  g  40  0  mg 

Vlamin  A  (sl.Kjilued  retinyl  palmitate) 15,000,000  U  S. P.  units  1  670  U  S  P  units. 

V.lamin  D  (stabilized) 1,800.000  U.S. P.  units  200  US  P  units. 

Alpha  tocoperol  acetate 68  000  I U  7  6  lU 


0.28  mg. 
.39  mg. 
.17  mg. 
5  0  mg. 
2  8  mg. 
.2  mg. 


USDA 

guideline 

CSM 

mm.  g  100  g.i 

g.lOOg.' 

0.95 

1.0 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.22 

.22 

.65 

.75 

AVAILABLE  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  SEVERAL  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL 
AMINO  ACIDS  IN  CSM 


fesential  ammo  acids 


L.^.ine        

Metnionine  , 

TjMl  S-contaming. 

Triptophan 

T'lreonine 


'  Dry  basis. 

Composition:  Percent 

Processed  corn  meal 64.0 

Defatted  soy  flour 24.0 

.Vonfat  dried  milk 5.0 

Mineral-vitamin    premlx 2.0 

Typical  .malysis: 

Moisture    9.0 

Protein,  dry  basis 20.  0 

Fat.   drv   basis 6.5 

Crude,  hber.  drv  basis 1.5 


SIKES    KEYNOTES    ROA 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

-Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
tiie  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  assembled  here  in  Wash- 
ington its  leaders  from  all  over  the 
•vvorld  for  the  association's  annual  mid- 
\\inter  contcrence. 

The  keyr.ote  to  this  gathering  of  citi- 


zen-reservists was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  who  is 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  Houre  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  not  only  as  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body  but 
as  an  outstanding  citizen-soldier  who  has 
achieved  high  rank  in  the  Reserves. 

We  in  Florida  are  proud  of  Bob  Sikes. 
Nobody  in  the  country  has  done  more 
for  national  defense  than  he  has. 

Bob  Sikes'  address  to  ROA  on  this  day, 
the  21st  of  February  1969 — the  eve  of 
George  Washington's  birth  anniver- 
sary— was  a  significant  one  and  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  attention  to  it.  The  te.xt 
of  this  speech  follows : 

Speech  of  Congressman  Bob  Sikes  Before 
THE  RO.A  Midwinter  Conference.  Febrv- 
ARY   21,   1969 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council.  I  am  always  privileged  when 
it  is  my  opportunity  to  appear  before  \o-i, 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  introduced 
by  my  very  good  friend  of  many  years.  Don 
Dawson.  He  is  indeed  a  distinguished  leader 
among  Reservists  and  In  all  groups  in  which 
he  moves.  I  am  glad  to  attest  to  the  truth  of 
all  the  nice  things  he  said  :ibout  me.  Your 
organization  has  been  very  good  to  me  in- 
deed. When  I  was  chosen  for  the  Minute  Man 
of  the  Year  .'^ward.  I  counted  it  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  my  life.  I  assure  vou 
I  recognize  the  importanc?  of  any  inv;ia:ion 
to  speak  to  this  able  and  distintruished  and 
clear-thinking  group. 

These  liave  been  busy  years,  and  th.ere  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  f'jture  will 
bring  a  change.  We  have  gone  through  a 
period  when  it  was  extremely  imporiani  that 
all  friends  of  RO.\  stay  alert  at  the  C.ip:tol 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  Reserves  not  be 
destroyed.   I  hope   that  particular   necessity 
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for  alertness  Is  no  longer  with  us.  but  cnly 
time  will  tell.  We  should  ne'.er  relax  our 
vigilance.  More  immediately,  there  will  be 
other  needs  which  require  our  constant  In- 
terest— none  greater  than  to  Instire  the 
modernization  of  our  defense  forces  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  co.st-s  of  ihe  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  has  been  serious  slippage  m 
the  program  of  moderiilzation  which  .'-hould 
have  been  maintained  for  weapon.s  and 
equipment.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  planes, 
submarines,  and  other  Navy  ships.  If  it  con- 
tinues, we  shall  find  that  we  h.'ive  a  second- 
rate  force  despite  tiie  best  efforts  of  those 
who  wear  the  uniform,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  the  second-best  defense  if  we 
are  eoing  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  our 
rerponsibillties  to  our  own  natii'ii  .md  to 
the  free  world, 

I  am  reminded  tJiat  gre.'t  things  have  been 
happening  in  the  field  of  surgery.  For  in- 
stance, examples  of  he.irt  transplants  hnve  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  entire  world. 
But  one  ."uch  bit  of  surgery  has  escnped  gen- 
eral notice  even  though  we  in  ROA  circles 
have  been  fully  aware  of  1: ,  We  liave  w.uched 
the  process  of  tran.'-planting  a  heart  into  the 
Pentagon,  There  was  a  time  when  no  heart- 
beat could  be  heard  theri?  insofar  as  Reserves 
were  concerned,  I  hope  this  new  heart,  which 
ha.s  been  transpl.int*<i  with  the  aid  of  a  team 
of  surtrcons  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are  close  to 
you.  will  prove  to  be  a  strong  and  healthy 
transplant  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a 
strong  Reserve.  It  is  not  nece.ssary  to  tell  yo\i 
that  TiOA's  heart  continues  to  beat  strong  on 
C-ipitol  Hill,  No  transplant  is  needed  there  In 
Congress  your  friends  are  legion,  and  they 
.ire  willing  .^nd  in  Washingtoii  you  have 
assembled  an  extren"iely  erfecrlve  stiiflf  headed 
by  a.n  outstanding  Executl-vc  Director  in  Jake 
Carlton. 

In  a  difTerent  .--ense  it  could  be  said  that 
ROA  it.celf  has  a  nvw  heart  and  that  it  bei'.is 
in  the  form  of  the  new  Minut*  Man  Memorial 
Building  on  C:ip;tol  Hill — That  living,  work- 
iiit  memorial  that  Gener.d  Hrrshey  and  Sii 
many  other  great  le.aders  helped  to  make 
possible 

Just  a  year  ago  tomorrow,  on  Washington's 
birthday.  I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  to 
dedicate  tb.at  building  and  then  to  deliver, 
bpfore  RO.^  roprespntarives  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  famous  Ge'Jrge  Wasliington  Fare- 
well Address.  It  was  a  real  privilege  for  me — 
and  I  think  it  was  a  real  tribute  to  ROA  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  Congress 
joined  forces  to  give  RO.A  the  recognition  that 
you  received  on  that  day — Gecr.^re  V.'ashlng- 
ton's  birtliday  of  1968,  On  that  date,  yo-a 
niade  me  very  proud  of  ROA  and  i'£  members 
for  that  wa.^  the  day  you  filled  the  galleries 
of  the  House  Chamber.  Regretfully,  it  is  a 
rare  thing  when  iv.ore  th..n  ctsual  attention 
ia  given  to  the  delivery  of  this  famous  mes- 
sage. You  made  it  an  outstanding  occ;tsion. 
and  this  patriotic  service  is  typical  of  the 
works  of  ROA.  Incidentally.  I  might  relate 
to  you  the  comment  of  one  listener  who.  when 
leaving  'he  gallery,  was  overheard  to  say, 
•That  Congressman  Sikes  sure  wrote  a  good 
speech,  didn't  he,'"  I  am  sure  he  was  a  casual 
visitor  and  not  a  member  of  RO.A. 

Rather  than  present  '  o  you  this  morning 
a  report  of  your  legislatue  committee,  let  i':ie 
talk  to  you  very  briefly  about  RO.A's  uppor- 
tuiilties  and  challenges  on  today.  My  remarks 
are  non-partisaii,  or  a:  least  as  non-])artisan 
as  remarks  can  be  fro.m  a  man  who  has  run 
'20  times  for  office  on  the  Democratic  ticket — 
Southern  Democratic,  that  is.  As  you  know, 
RO.A  'oy  nature  and  by  l.iw  Is  non-partisan, 
and  in  a  broad  sense,  so  is  tlic  Congress — 
most  of  the  time. 

We  meet  during  t.'oubled,  -.mcerUiin,  and 
in  c  sense,  directionless  times.  Which  way  is 
our  country  going'.'  We  obviously  are  living 
in  a  time  of  great  social  change:  we  face  un- 
precedented crises  from  day  to  day;  those 
who  admiiiisttr  the  law  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  resfwnd  to  strange  and  querulous  pro- 
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teaU  of  minorities  of  our  citizens  Established 
institutions  are  under  attack,  and  accepted 
principles  of  morality.  :aw  and  order  seem 
to  be  !n  question  We  hear  strange  pro- 
posals and  strange  talk  of  appeasement  from 
the  most  unexpected  sources. 

It  requires  no  great  profundity,  or  Intel- 
lectual capacity,  to  be  aware  chat  our  society 
Is  In  danger  It  Is  In  danger  because  vested 
authority  does  not  seem  to  have  the  courage, 
the  resolution,  or  the  conviction  to  resist 
disorder,  chaos,  or  anarchy  Somehow,  the 
greHt  m.ijorlty  of  our  citizens  ^eem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  prompt  or  Inspire  the  sort  of 
action  which  will  insure  for  us  an  orderly 
society,  moving  forward  to  greater  things 
with  minimum  damage  to  old  Institutions, 
most  of  which  most  assuredly  deserve  sav- 
ing. 

This   situation    cannot   continue    We   can- 
not   permit    rioting    In    our    cities,    senseless 
demonstrations     on     college     campuses,     or 
young  people  or  minorities  thumbing  their 
noses    at    society    by    profane    and   .tntlsoclal 
acts.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  observed  In 
1864  that     The  world  has  never  had  a  good 
definition    of     the    word      liberty'    and     the 
American   people.   Just   now.   are   very   much 
In  want  of  one  "  That  comment  Is  ver>   apt 
today    What  Is  really  needed  may  not  be  so 
much   a  definition  of   freedom   as  guidelines 
for  It^  proper  use    Freedom   also  means   the 
exerclsg   of   rights   and   franchises   under   re- 
straints   and    protections    which    are    Justly 
Imposed   by   law    Freedom   Implies   the  pres- 
ence of   reasonable   rules   for   the   protection 
of    the   community   and    for   the   promotion 
of   public    health,    safety,   morals,    and    wel- 
fare   Daniel   Webster  said.    "Uberty  exists  in 
proportion    to    wholesome   restraint   '    If    the 
objectives    of    freedom    are    honorable,    as    I 
believe  them  to  be.  then  the  uses  of  freedom 
must  be  no  less  honorable    There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  freedom  was  gained,  held 
or    enjoyed     through     the    Irreverance.     Im- 
morality, or  lrresp<.insiblllty  of  citizens   Free- 
dom  requires   Indlv.dual    responsibility,    and 
each  man  must  be  a  guardian  of  responsible 
freedom.  When  the  element  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility   is    added,    freedom    becomes    a 
prevailing    force,    exerting    its    Influence    on 
men  and  governments — protected  by  courage, 
fortified    bv   wisdom,   and   nourished   by   the 
roots  of  prl-,  ite  morality. 

Now  IX  that  isnt  plain  enough,  let  me 
say  It  this  way  It  Is  Ume  to  discipline  the 
nut  fringe,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  sUnd 
up  for  the  things  America  stands  for— at 
home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  di- 
rectionless We  cannot  afford  anv  more 
Pueblos.  There  must  be  purpose  and  direc- 
tion and  determination 

Let  me  add  this  one  indispensable  fact, 
and  th,!t  is  our  association— and  the  other 
associations  who  will  work  with  us— must 
remain  strong  Because  you  as  good  .\merl- 
cans  can  contribute  to  a  secure  and  progres- 
sive tomorrow,  you  have  great  tasks  before 
you,  and  they  are  tasks  which  will  test 
your  strength,  and  your  character,  and  your 
unity.  For  this  you  will   need  strength' 

I  believe  In  .my  country— in  its  people — 
and  In  it^  Ood.  and  I  think  I  can  pierce  the 
mists  of  t:;9  futur?  and  predict  for  vou  that 
we  will  emerge  from  the  miasma'  of  the 
moment  a  strong,  viable  nation,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  hlston,-  as  a  free  people  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  Is  real  strength  In  the 
Idiots  who  assail  our  Institutions  and  disrupt 
our  processes  of  government,  or  learning,  and 
of  living  today.  Even  should  they  by  chance 
and  apathy  of  their  fellow  citizens  somehow 
•emporarlly  c;aln  policy  control— Ood  for- 
bid- their  alms  are  doomed  even  before  they 
couki  be  activated— because  their  alms  are 
ba-sed  upon  the  weakest  of  reeds. 

There  are  eternal  truths. 

There  are  constant  rules  of  morals. 

Society  does  demand  order 

Nations,   to   be   free,   must   be  strong.' 
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I  havo  not  mentioned  Vietnam  I  have  only 
this  brief  comment  The  negotiations  In  Paris 
have  been  In  progress  for  months  They  have 
accomplished  nothing  The  Communl.sts 
simply  are  waiting  for  c  ncesslons  They  ex- 
tracted concessions  from  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, which  was  trying  so  hard  to  show 
substantial  progress  toward  peace  Now  the 
Commun!sts  ore  waiting  to  see  what  con- 
cessions they  can  extract  fn  m  the  new  Nixon 
negotiations  team 

The  United  bt.iTes  has  never  won  a  victory 
through  negotiations  For  some  strange  rea- 
son, those  who  repre.seint  us  at  the  conference 
table  never  can  be  as  tough  In  their  quest 
for  victory  a*  those  who  wear  the  uniform 
There  is  a  way  to  get  these  negotlatlops  on 
the  rlKht  'rack,  and  that  Is  to  let  our  hght- 
ing  men  In  Vietnam  fight  the  war  there  for 
victory  We  are  m  control  and  we  can  win 
the  war  at  anv  time  our  fighting  men  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  We  have  tiMi  much  Invested 
in  American  lives  and  treasure  for  victory  to 
be  squandered  or  compromised  at  the  con- 
ference table 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  other  thing,  and 
of  this  I  am  proud  as  a  member  <.f  ROA. 
Your  AMOciatlon— our  Association— is  today 
living  in  a  ?reat  period  of  solid  respect  in  the 
middle  "f  the  ^oul  of  world  freedom — on 
Capitol  Hill  of  the  United  States  You  belong 
there,  because  you  are  a  part  of  it 

Be  proud  of  U — but  let  your  pride  In  It 
prompt  you  to  work  to  make  it  strongtr  Your 
building  Itself,  literally,  is  built  upon  rock. 
Be  certain  that  your  character  as  an  orga- 
nization Is  always  the  ^ame 
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In  Testimony  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State  .jf 
Rhode  Island,  this  sixth  day  of  March  \  u 
•969. 

Primo  Iacobucci. 
First  Deputy,  Secretary  of  State. 


TENTH  DISTRICT  VFW  WINNER 
DENNIS  JONES'  SPEECH:  FREE- 
DOMS CHALLENGE' 


RES<")LUTION  MEMORIALIZING  CON- 
GRESS TO  REGUI^ATE  DRUG  AD- 
VERTISEMENTS ON  TELEVISION 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

F     HH.1DE     ISL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOU^iE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March   11.   1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  S[ieakcr.  unticr 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  on  March  .5.  1969. 
and  entitled  'Resolution  memorializing 
Conpress  to  regulate  drug  advertisements 
on  television  ": 

REsoLmoN.  State  of  Rhode  Isla.vd  and 

Providence  Plantations 

Memorializing  Congress  to  regulate  drug 

idvertlsemenis  on  television 

Whereas.  Some  drug  advertisement  com- 
mercials ?eek  to  appeal  to  the  public  by 
portraying  the  medication  aa  candy:  and 

Whereas.  Children  are  oftentimes  In- 
fluenced by  what  they  view  on  television:  and 

Whereas.  Congress  should  enact  proper 
'.eglslatlon  to  omit  such  drug  commercials 
when  programs  for  the  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren .ire  being  a-ired:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved.  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  Ita  general  assembly,  now  requests 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
•.uch  appropriate  legislation  to  ban  airing  of 
drug  com.mercial8  when  children's  programs 
are  being  aired:  and  be  It  further 

He^oltcd,  That  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives from  Rhode  Island  in  said  congress 
be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestlv  requested 
to  use  concerted  effort  to  enact  such  appro- 
priate legislation  to  protect  children  from 
harmful  drug  advertisement  commerclal.s: 
and  the  "-ecretary  of  sUte  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  Rh^jde  Island  In  .said 
congress. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
Tills  year  over  400,000  .schoiil  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  li\e  scho!ar.ships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  was 
"F^-eedom's  Challenge." 

The  winning  sjx*ech  for  Georgia  was 
prepared  by  .Mr.  Dennis  E.  Jones,  Ro'jte 
1.  Augusta.  Ga  .  a  resident  of  my  district 
I  tiunk  this  :speech  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  At- 
tending the  VfW  convention  in  Wa.'Jh- 
ington  when  Dennis  was  honored  were 
VFW   membe.s.   Judge   Grady   Pittford. 
Commandf^r   Gcorue   Pugh.   Bill   Shiver, 
and    Veterans    .Services    Director    Pete 
Wa  eler.  all  uom  the  10th  District.  The 
.speech  of  Dennis  Jones  follows: 
Freedom's  Challenge 
Ia«  k  .i.r  me.  I  am  scarred  and  I  am  racpe'l. 
yet  I  stand  as  a   beacon  to  ail   who  are  .  d- 
pressed.  Who  am  I?  I  am  a  thousand,  no.' a 
billion  m.en    My  name  is  freedom    You  know 
me:    yet    you    p.).«s   me    with    onlv    a    t;lance: 
believing    I   shall    alw.iys   be   with    you     And 
indeed  I  shall:   for  no  matter  who  you  are  I 
am  burled  within   you;    In  that   part  of  you 
that  can  never  be  eraeed^the  human  soul. 
How  old  am   P  As  <.ld  as  man  himself.  I 
have  conquered  kings  and  emperors,  and  been 
oppressed   by   them.   Caesar   was   crushed  bv 
me  and  Hitler  shook  before  me. 

Where  a-^i  I?  I  am  in  the  heart  of  the 
druggist,  ihn  town  mavor.  and  the  chlne.se 
farmer.  Yr^u  will  see  me  m  .Vfrlca.  America, 
and  Russ.a  Yes:  m  Rus.sia.  though  mv 
figure  there  is  rather  dim.  I  am  not  bound 
by  race,  creed,  or  color  You  will  find  me  In 
the  bl.ick.  white,  or  yellow  man  I've  foucht 
with  Germans,  British,  and  Arabs.  I  have 
been   in  every   cot-ntry   in   every   age 

I  stand  behind  you  In  the  voting  booths 
of  the  free  world.  .My  words  are  printed  m 
the  books  and  magazines  of  those  nations. 
I  cry  out  with  .:>very  war  and  every  death. 

But  I  am  wca:%ening  Once  agalri  my  head 
Is  being  forced  into  the  yoke  of  slavers- 
Around  the  world  the  tyrant  is  leading  vou 
to  the  slaughterhouse  Strike  now:  I  beg  vou: 
for.  although  I  cannot  die.  I  will  be  dl.storted 
by  false  statements,  false  hopes,  and  vil- 
lainous propaganda  into  a  thing  you  your- 
self will  reject.  Furthermore.  I  am  not  belns 
oppres.scd  by  my  enemies,  but  by  my  fol- 
lowers. "How?"  you  may  ask.  I  will  .-inswer. 
Through  Ignorance.  lawlessness,  and  cor- 
ruption." 

In  recent  years,  you  my  guardians,  have 
ripped  and  torn  at  my  fortress.  .America. 
You.-  students  have  threatened  my  training 
camps,  the  schools  and  colleges  W'hat  these 
students  do  not  realize  Is  that  they  are  my 
future  armies  and  they  must  not  riesert  me 
through  the  use  of  violence 

How,"  you   may   ask,   "can  I   save  you:'' 
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And  I  win  answer.  "In  the  same  way  you 
L-ave  n.e  birth  By  fighting  for  me.  by  using 
me.  ar)d  by  correcting  me;  for  I  am  not  grown 
vet,   and,   like   any  child  need   correcting. 

In  the  past  I  have  helped  you  and  you 
liave  praised  me  for  It.  Am  I  right?  Am  I 
worth  lighting  for?  Look  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore vou.  For  thousands  of  years  I  lay  an 
infant  In  the  secret,  dark  hollows  of  your 
mind;  and  then  in  the  middle  1300'b  I  arose 
in  the  heart  of  a  poor  yeoman  to  overthrow 
the  feudel  system  you  slaved  under.  I  have 
been  thrown  in  darkness  again  and  again 
and  have  always  found  the  light  of  hope  and 
will  I  am  precious.  You  have  fought  for  me 
diligently  through  thousands  of  battles  In 
iList  as  "many  nations,  giving  the  blood  of 
your  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  willingly  In 
order  to  possess  me  Do  not  let  me  be  op- 
pressed  now.   for  I   am   your  destiny. 


A  CANDID  DISCUSSION  OF  PRESI- 
DENTIAL PROSPECTS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  po- 
litical columnists  who  have  been  on  the 
Washington  scene  for  a  number  of  years 
tend  to  adopt  a  rather  dispassionate  view 
of  the  political  process.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  occupational  requirement  of  their  pro- 
fession. Occasionally,  however,  a  political 
leader  emerges  who  attracts  the  genuine 
f  nthusiasm  of  those  writers  who  come 
into  contact  with  him.  Maine's  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  is  such  a  leader. 

Maine's  citizens  have  long  recognized 
Ed  MrsKiE's  remarkable  qualities  as  an 
ndividual.  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
Governor  and  Senator.  During  the  past 
vear.  Senator  Muskie  was  able  to  appear 
before  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  Nation's  press.  The  experi- 
ence was  a  rewarding  one  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  has  wTitten  a  most 
interesting  coliunn  about  the  Senator's 
reaction  to  this  exposure.  As  the  column 
points  out.  the  national  campaign  ex- 
;)ericnce  has  not  deprived  Senator  Mus- 
kie of  what  Alsop  temis  his  "refreshing 
candor."  In  Mr.  Alsop's  words.  Senator 
MusKiE  "is  the  very  rare  kind  of  man 
who  is.  quite  simply,  what  he  is,  without 
concealment  or  apology." 

Senator  Muskie's  willingness  to  talk 
openly  about  his  interest  in  seeking  the 
Presidency  is  not  only  a  welcome  source 
if  material  for  the  media.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  many,  many 
.\mencans  who  believe  that  Ed  Muskie 
possesses  the  qualities  which  could  make 
iMm  a  great  national  leader  in  that  office. 
I  would  like,  therefore,  to  insert  into  the 
Record  Stewart  Alsop's  column  entitled 
"Can  a  Poor  Man  Get  To  Be  President?" 
which  appeared  in  the  March  17,  1969, 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine.  Perhaps  the 
future  will  reveal  that  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  article  follows: 
Can  a  Poor  Man  Get  To  Be  Presddent? 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington.— Teddy's    got   It   locked   up, 

anyway,  or  Just  about,"  says  Sen.  Ed  Mufikle 

of  Maine,  sitting  back  relaxed  In  a  leather 

chaU-,  with  his  long  legs  stretched  out  In 


front  of  him.  "There's  the  money,  and  the 
mystique,-  and  Teddy's  an  able,  charming 
guy  too.  When  everybody  begins  saying  this 
early  It's  going  to  be  Teddy,  why.  It's  going 
to  be  Teddy — almost  sure  to  be." 

Even  after  being  warned  that  he  will  be 
quoted.  Senator  Muskie  talks  with  a  refresh- 
ing candor  for  a  major  politician— and  es- 
peclaUy  for  a  politician  who  candidly  regards 
himself  as  a  potential  Presidential  candi- 
date. Even  John  F.  Kennedv.  who  never  both- 
ered much  to  conceal  his  Presidential  ambi- 
tions, never  talked  qtilte  so  candidly  so  long 
before  an  election. 

If  before  the  next  election  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy is  anywhere  near  as  far  ahead  of  any 
other  Democratic  candidate  us  he  is  now. 
Muskie  says,  he'll  be  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot.  Even  so,  a  lot  can  happen  In  four 
years.  "It  will  depend  on  what  happens, 
and  on  the  Issues,  and  on  what  I  say  about 
them,  and  on  whether  people  will  listen.  By 
luck.  I  reached  a  national  audience  In  the 
campaign,  but  my  problem  now  Is  to  stay 
alive  for  four  years." 

One  of  the  problems  of  staying  alive  is 
money.  To  reach  a  national  audience  and  to 
do  all  the  necessary  political  spadework  for 
a  serious  shot  at  the  Presidency.  Muskie  fig- 
ures that  he  needs  about  $200,000  a  year 
in  the  first  two  years  or  so.  This,  he  thinks. 
would  "cover  a  hard-core  staff"  for  research 
.and  advance  work,  as  well  as  a  skeleton  na- 
tional organization,  and  the  necessary  trips 
abroad.  But  where  Is  the  money  to  come 
from? 

ON  with  the  job 

Muskie  himself  has  no  serious  capital.  He 
is  presently  getting  about  the  country  a  great 
deal  by  accepting  lecture  fees — $2,000  a  talk, 
plus  expenses  for  himself  and  an  aide,  is  the 
usual  deal.  He  is  so  much  in  demand  that 
he  could  speak  once  or  twice  a  day  at  that 
rate  if  he  wanted  to.  But  he  has  his  Senate 
duties  to  think  about — by  April  he  mcan.^  to 
cut  down  sharply  on  his  present  r.ather 
frenetic  speaking  schedule  in  order  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  being  a  senator.  So  where  ;s 
he  to  get  the  $200,000  to  pay  for  that  "hard- 
core staiT"  he  needs  to  "stay  alive"? 

"There'd  be  no  problem  getting  that  much 
money,  but  the  question  is  how.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  set  up  some  sort  of  secret  fund — I 
don't  want  to  be  accused  of  setting  up  a  slush 
fund.  If  we  set  up  a  Muskle-for-President 
committee,  people  would  say.  'Look  who's 
trying  to  buy  him.'  If  we  set  up  a  committee 
just  to  get  my  views  across,  not  a  Presidential 
commission,  people  would  say.  ■\\'ho's  he  try- 
ing to  fool?'  " 

For  awhile.  Muskie  admits,  the  money  prob- 
lem worried  him  a  lot.  "You  know."  he  says, 
"it  was  a  strange  experience.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  We  I  was  beginning  to  think  of 
political  siiccess  for  the  sake  of  poMtica!  suc- 
cess. Always  'oerore.  I  was  relaxed-  I  enjoyed 
the  contest — if  I  won,  fine,  if  I  lost,  too  bad  " 
"Of  course."  he  says,  with  a  sm.ill  .^rnlle. 
"I'd  never  felt  the  .'Stirrings  of  Presidential 
ambition  before,  ar.d  for  awhile  it  bothered 
me.  It  bothered  me  terribly.  Maybe  it  oven 
warped  mv  Judg.ment.  Now  I've  sort  of  settled 
down.  I  tlilnk,  and  I'm  beginning  to  get  some 
fun  out  of  it  again.  After  all.  here  I  am,  a 
senator  from  Maine  of  all  places.  .=on  of  a 
Polish  immigrant,  and  I'm  one  of  t.ie  top  two, 
I  guess,  for  the  time  being  anyway.  It's  a 
great  feeling  " 

STRIKING   PHENOMENON 

Muskie  is  undoubtedly  "one  of  the  top 
two,"  At  least  for  the  present,  political  W.ash- 
ington  does  not  rate  Humphrey  a  serious  con- 
tender. A  v.-idespread  attitude  was  expressed 
by  one  former  colleague:  "Good  old  Hubert. 
everybody  loves  him,  but  for  President,  he's 
through." 

As  for  Eugene  McCarthy,  he  has  performed 
an  eccentric  act  of  political  self-immolation. 
and  no  one  takes  him  seriously  either.  Other 
than  some  such  cloud  no  longer  than  a  man's 
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hand  on  the  horizon  as  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma,  that  leaves  only  two  at  the  start- 
ing gate— Kennedy  and  Muskie  But  Kennedy 
is  "a  tavorite  by  such  a  margin  that  tiiere  are 
few  Muskie  takers  A  striking  phenomenon  of 
this  post-elect.on  period  is  that  alre.idy,  al- 
most lour  years  In  advance,  "everybody  Is 
saving  it's  going  to  be  Teddy." 

There  are  \ery  good  reasons  why  everybody 
is  so  saying.  As  Muskie  says,  "there's  tne 
.money,  and  tae  mystique."  Muskie's  money 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  $200.00tJ-a- 
year  problem  of  "staying  alive"  in  the  imme- 
diate tuture.  Eventually,  if  he  is  to  become  a 
serious  candidate,  he  must  raise,  without  any 
resources  of  his  own,  enormous  sums 

How  en-jrmous  is  suggested  by  a  study  now 
being  conducted  bv  the  leading  expert  on 
campaign  spending'.  Dr.  Herbert  E  Alexan- 
der of  The  Citizens'  Research  Foundation. 
Alexander,  who  has  been  doing  exhaustive  re- 
search on  the  subject,  estimates  that  Richard 
Nixon  spent  $3.5  million  iiefore  lUs  nomina- 
tion; Nelson  Rockefeller  $6  million  in  the 
same  aerlod:  Hubert  Humphrey  more  tlian 
S4  miiuon  before  his  nomination;  Eugene 
McCarthy  .hi  amazing  S-7  miliion  to  ;b  mil- 
lion: and  Robert  Kennedy  "at  least"  $6  mil- 
lion In  his  85  days  of  campaigning. 

READY  MADE    APPARATUS 

This  list  suggests  that  to  become  a  serious 
contendT  a  candidate  either  lias  to  b<>  \ery 
rich  in  his  own  right,  like  Rockefeller  or 
Robert  Kennedy:  or  clo.'^e  to  the  party  ap- 
paratus, like  Nixon  or  Humphrey;  or  the 
.=vmtaol  of  a  pocketbo<'k-empty)ne  c.aise.  like 
McCarthy.  Muskie  o.u  .lific.;  on  r.ono  of  these 
three  scores.  Edward'  Kennedy  not  cnly  quali- 
fies en  the  first,  but  he  has  Inherited  a  ready- 
made  appar.itus  of  his  own.  As  f.ir  causes. 
there  i-"  no  visible  ditTrrence  .at  all  on  basic 
l-ssues  between  Kennedy  and  Mu=kle. 

.ii-nd  vet  it  mlBht  be  foolish,  all  the  same. 
to  count  out  Ed  Muskie.  There  is  a  remark- 
ab'.e  quali'y  about  the  man.  ..nd  this  quality, 
whatever  It  is.  came  over  very  strongly  to  the 
American  voters  In  last  fall's  campaign 

One  of  the  odd  things  ..bout  ?.!u'-kie  is 
that,  without  a  single  New  England  antece- 
(ient— he  is  straight  Polish  on  both  sides — he 
looks  like  a  casting  director's  dream  of  the 
dour-hut-honest  Yankee  of  the  old  school. 
He  recognizes  this  himself— he  Jokes  about 
"this  Saltonstall  Jaw  of  mlne"--and  the 
Maine  twang  completes  the  illusion. 

In  fact,  of  course,  a  lot  of  old-scliool 
Yankees  were  pretty  sneaky  fellows  below  the 
surface  layer  of  the  laconic  speech  and  the 
granitic  jaw  Muskie  unless  he  h.'S  deceived 
evervbody  who  knows  him.  is  not  a  sneaky 
fellow  at  all  He  is  the  very  rare  kind  i-f  man 
who  is.  quite  simply,  what  he  Is.  without  con- 
cealment or  apoloiiy.  This  quality— Marshall 
McLuhan  calls  it  "coolne.ss" — comes  across 
very  clearly  on  the  television  screen,  and  in 
modern  politics  it  is  a  pearl  beyond  price.  So 
perhaps  Teddy  Kennedy  hasn't  got  i:  quite 
locked  up  after  all. 


DECE>rMAL    CENSUS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  hence  Americans  will 
be  told  to  stand  up  and  be  counted— 
counted  and  much  more.  They  will  be 
harassed  and  bombarded  with  some  120 
questions  in  67  categories  with  refusal  to 
answer  any  one  of  these  questions  im- 
posing criminal  penalties  of  $100  fine. 
60  days  in  .tail,  or  both.  I  speak,  of  course. 
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of  the  forthcoinina;  decennial  census  be- 
gmning  April  1    1970 

The  very  personal  nature  of  some  of 
these  auestions  will  mOvSt  certainly  ex- 
pose some  sensitive  nerves  and  have  an 
abrasive  tfTrct  on  an  already  indignant 
public  Simply  aslcin>{  pe<jple  to  respond 
f  >  questions  relating  to  their  economic 
status,  livin?  conditions,  and  personal 
habits  is  one  thini!.  but  mandatory  com- 
[iliance  with  this  extens.ve  quuzlng  can 
only  be  construed  as  an  invasion  of  pcr- 
sorial  privacy 

The  statutory  Inttnt  of  the  census  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  to  provide  an  ac- 
curate population  count  for  an  equitable 
apporfionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Today  Ae  nave  drifted  so  far 
away  from  this  original  purpose  that  the 
Census  Bu'-eau  is  more  easily  recognized 
as  a  statistic  ^lathering  agency  with  a 
misplact'd  accent 

Today  I  join  a  number  of  my  colleasues 
by  Introducing  a  bill  which  abolishes  the 
60-day  )ail  sentence  entirely  and  removes 
the  SlOO  fine  from  all  but  six  of  the  cat*'- 
gones  necfssary  :'or  a  population  count 
m  th'-lSTO  census 

I  anr  hopeful  that  Congress  will  press 
for  early  hearings  and  floor  considera- 
tion on  census  reform  bills  that  we  may 
spare  the  Americap.  people  this  forcible 
extraction  of  impertinent  data  and  re- 
store to  the  individual  some  vestue  of 
personal  privacy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  National  Foundation's  allotment  for  its 
ftscal  year  ending  July  1969.  Is  «5  9  million 
for  the  arts 

Lowry  warns  that  except  for  a  few  new 
foundations,  little  private  contribution  Is 
being  gained  for  promoting  art  In  all  Its 
forms  in  the  United  States  Congress,  mean- 
while. takeH  a  dim  view  of  the  arts,  even  a.i 
A  means  nf  pruvldln?  exnresclon  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  culturally,  as  well  as 
economically,  deprived  Last  vear  It  trimmed 
Its  own  Ofmmlttees  recommendation  of  «135 
million  for  the  National  Fi  undatlnn  down  to 
$113  mllllcn  and  to«lt  awav  Its  power  to 
maite  grants  to  individuals  President 
Nixon,  in  pre-election  talks,  pledged  ^up- 
p<'rt  of  the  N-itlonal  Fou.ida'.lon  but  tem- 
pered It  with  a  warning  against  a  state- 
directed  culture  •■ 

Tills  doesn't  promise  much  sympathy  In 
WH»hln<ton  for  many  art  (.iitlet<i  Regional 
theaters  for  example  exi.st  largelv  through 
'(upp<.!rt  of  private  foundations  but  these 
grants  have  r.o  permanency  Such  theaters 
aiid  art  museums  may  nnt  be  "commercial" 
in  th*  ■ihow  biiKlncES  c::ncept  but  are  vital 
to  a  progressive  American   art  culture 

Lowry  has  performed  a  necessary  service 
m  calling  attention  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
nations  cultural  future  while  at  the  same 
time  explaining,  through  the  Ford  Founda- 
tions report,  what  private  sources  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish 
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LAND   USE   CONCEPTS      PAST 
PRESENT   AND   FUTURE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 


CULTURE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  .A.  FEIGHAN 

IF  "h: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March.  11.  1969 

Mr   FEICrHAN   Mr   Speaker,  those  In- 
terested ir.  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
will  be  very  much  interested  in  the  ed- 
itonal    which    appeared    in    the    Plain 
Dealer  on  March  3 : 

The  Ford  Foundations  vice  president  for 
the  humanities  and  the  arts.  W  McNeil 
Lowry,  makes  a  strong  pitch  for  a  Depart- 
mei.t  of  Cultural  Affairs  In  the  federal 
government  In  an  essav  published  yesterday 
In  the  Foundation's   1968  annua!  report 

He  belle\es  that  privite  patronage  of  the 
arts  is  strained  and  not  much  help  reallv 
comes  from  business  sources.  His  solution  ■> 
A  new  national  policv.  accompanied  by  »u*5- 
stantlal  funding,  which  should  not  be  de- 
ferred because  of  domestic  and  international 
problems  faced  by  the  nation 

This  Is  the  philosophy  brought  Into  the 
White  Hou-e  by  the  late  President  John  P 
Kennedy  and  seconded  bv  former  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  Mr  Johnson  oigned  the 
bill  creating  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  In  September 
1965 

But  since  then  Congress  has  pu;  the  Na- 
tKnal  Foundation  cu  a  low-dollar  diet,  cit- 
ing pressures  of  war  and  other  crises,  Lowry 
concludes  that  there  u  no  reason  to  believe 
any  significant  federal  program  in  the  arts 
can  be  effectively  argued  In  Congress  or  in 
public  If  Its  priority  .always  must  be  Justi- 
fied Hence  the  call  for  a  'Jep.irtmeut  of 
culture  Uj  provide,  at  least,  a  'proper  bat- 
tleground " 

Interesting  statistics  in  this  battle  are 
these  In  the  fUca!  year  ended  Sept  30 
1968.  Lowry's  division  m.ide  grants  totaling 
SI4  251.323  to  the  arts  and  humanities  while 
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IN  THE  HOUbK  oK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March   11.  1969 

.Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
ui  January  of  th's  year.  I  had  tlie  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  the  Western  Regional 
Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  at  Disneyland  in  California. 

My  a.sslgnod  subject  was  Land  Use 
Concepts:  Past.  Present  and  Future" 
Sine.'  the  speech.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  requests  for  iLs  content  and  further 
been  encouraged  Co  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
t.oii  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Therefore.  I  take  this  means  of 
doing  so.  by  placing  the  speech  in  the 
CoNCHEs.sioN,\L  Recofid  as  requested  by 
NACO  ar.d  others  int.?rested  in  advancing 
these  concepts: 

Land  Use  Concepts    Past.  Present,  and 

PCTT'RE 

I  Address  by  the  Honorable  Don  H.  CiMttsEN. 
First  Congressional  District.  California  i 

As  one  who  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
up  In  Humboldt  County,  and  who  served  on 
the  Del  N:;rtc  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  7  years,  .ind  who  now  represents  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  area  m  the  Congress— this 
m.itter  of  Und  use  u  no  stranger  to  me  I 
have  lived  with  it  all  of  -ny  life— ai  luive 
moat,  If  not  all.  of  you. 

It  Ls  a  iubject  for  which  I  have  great 
I)erional  entln«sla*m— iind.  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  once  said  "Nothing  great  was  exer 
achieved  without  enthusiasm  ' 

If  that  18  true,  .ind  I  believe  it  is.  then 
certainly  the  prospecu  for  greatness  In  de- 
veloping a  dynanuc.  realistic  and  effective 
land  use  policy  for  the  future— may  be  Just 
around  the  corner! 

I  siiy  this  becu'usc  I  personally  view  our 
present  land  use  patterns  In  this  counirv  as 
one  of  America  s  moht  serious  .'»nd  complex 
domestic  problem*   facing  us   today 

What  we  :is  a  Nation  and  we.  as  county- 
oriented  officials  and  planners,  come  up  with 


In  the  way  of  concepts  and  program  recom- 
mendations  in   the   immediate    future may 

well  depend  on  tlie  well-being  ..if  our  people 
and  tlie  ultimate  fate  of  uur  Nation  in  the 
long  run 

In  my  Judgment,  land  use  transcends  everv 
mHTerlalL-illc  value  held  by  man- -because  it 
affects  pci.'plf'  As  a  matter  of  fact,.  It  affecti 
alt  pe<jple  whether  they  live  in  the  high-rise 
apartments  of  Munhattiiii  a  small  potato 
farm  in  Idaho,  or  the  tree  farm  of  Callfonua 
Oregon  and  Washington 

By  way  of  an  example.  let\  take  a  look  .it 
1068  from  a  slightly  dltftrL>iit  perspective 
than  I  hat  most  often  used  t  >  assess  a  ghen 
calendar  year 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  1968  was  a  harf 
year  for  iltles— and  it  was  .i  bad  vear  for  the 
countryside. 

Mounting  problems  In  every  aspect  rf 
urban  life  crowded  the  front  pages  and  high- 
lighted  the  grc.wing  paradcx  of  space  age  ..c- 
compllshinents  and  domestic  litUures 

City  congestion  moruimental  airport  anil 
traffic  tie-ups— while  only  part  of  the  overall 
=.tory— herald  the  compelling  and  urgent 
nee>l  for  further  in-depth  analysis  of  our  en- 
tire system   of   land    use. 

In  nnn-melriipullian  areas,  the  problems 
are  different  to  be  sure,  but  equally  as  serious 
I.Ike  all  problem  are.as,  any  discussion  r,; 
land  use  m  this  country  should  have  a  ■•point 
of  departure  '  E,ssentlally  I  believe  there  are 
four  such  polnt.s  regarding  land  -dse  on  which 
we  can  all  agree: 

1  First.  Is  the  shocking  and  totally  un- 
realistic  fact— that  70';,  of  our  total  popula- 
tUn  In  America  now  resides  on  only  1%  of 
the  land. 

2.  Second,  there  Is  the  plain  and  simple 
truth — that  our  major  metropolitan  centers 
m  this  country  have  grown  too  overcrowded 
too  overly  centralized  and  totally  unmanage- 
able. 

3  Third,  that  rural  economies  and  rural 
communities  alike — are  in  desperate  need  of 
revltallzatlon 

4  Fourth  and  most  challenging  and  ex- 
citing of  .ill.  we  have  the  techiK>!oglcal  cap- 
ability to  completely  re-dlrect  the  future 
fconcimlc  and  population  growth  patterns  in 
the  up-comlng  decade — all  that  Is  reriuirect 
U  the  properly  coordinated  and  enlightened 
leadership  of  organizations  like  N'ACO. 

We  who  are  most  vitully  .aid  directly  con- 
cerned with  coimty  government,  know  only 
tix)  well  what  effect  the  loa-s  migration  to 
the  big  cities  has  had  on  Roral  America  over 
•-lie   pait   20   years. 

We  have  seen  ihe  vast  authority  and  rid; 
resources  that  once  resided  at  county  le\el. 
slowly  fade  away  to  the  State  capltols  and  to 
Washington.  We  have  witnessed  an  erosion 
also  of  our  rural  economies  with  too  many 
•imall  communities  turned  into  virtual  ghost 
towns."  too  many  farms  fold,  too  many  sn:.- :: 
businesses  fall,  and  too  many  voung  people 
head  for  the  big  cities  In  search  of  "greener 
pastures.  "  thus  creating  a  '  brain  drain"'  from 
Rural  America 

Reerettably,  however,  manv  of  those  who 
left  Rural  .\merlca  for  the  big  cities,  found 
no  'pastures'  at  all.  Instead,  they  found  a 
scarcity  of  Jobs,  polluted  air.  .strange  tastlnst 
*ater.  and  terrible  overcrowdinu;  In  thelr 
newly-found    concrete  Jungles  " 

By  and  large  these  people  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  big  city  life — yet  financlallv 
unable  to  get  out  These  are  the  victims  of 
what  we  now  call  the    'urban  rn>ls  ' 

As  you  know.  V7e  have  heard  much  about 
urban  decay  and  urban  renewal— but  I'm  a 
little  perplexed  and  dioturbed  over  the  lack 
of  any  equivalent  concern  for  ri(ro/  decav  and 
rurat  renewal 

For  nearly  6  years  now.  I  have  attempted  to 
serve  as  a  "sounding  board'  in  the  Congress 
for  the  problems  of  Rural  America,  As  such. 
I  have  continually,  and  m  the  loudest  voice 
possible,  tried  to  get  this  message  across: 

!.  First,  that  nearly  half  of  the  poor  people 
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and  fully  half  of  the  Inadequate  housing  in 
liiis  country  are  to  be  found  In  non-metro- 
politan areas 

2  Sec  nd,  that  Federal  "money  pragrams" 
of  the  past  have  failed  to  ope  with  either 
the  tirban  rr  rural  pr  jblerns  effectively. 

3  Tlilrrt,  that  "Countryside  USA"  offers 
the  best  hope  and  the  most  solid  promise  of 
resolving  nearly  75':  of  America's  domestic 
prjblem.s 

4  And  I'lurth,  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
i.nlea.».h  a  po'iltlve  program  of  fiscal  and  In- 
stitutional (Iccentrallzatlon  In  this  country 
before  it  Is  too  late 

■i'ou.know  what  the  situation  Is  on  our 
campuses  today  Many  of  our  college  and 
university  educational  Institutions  have 
simply  gr  nvn  too  large  .^s  a  result,  the  Indi- 
vidual student  becomes  lost  In  a  "sea  of 
humanity  " 

■young  people  today.  I  contend  are  seeking 
identity— they  want  to  be  recopnlzed.  And 
the  stn!';t:le  t.)  be  recoenlzed  as  an  Indi- 
vidual i-  neccimln-'  almost  unbearable. 

Whether  we  wish  to  accept  It  or  not.  people 
are  now  r:-bening  a^a.nst  bigness,  against 
overcnwdinEt  and  against  becoming  a  face- 
less computerized  society 
So.  what  are  we  talking  about  in  terms 
:  land  use  patterns  fcr  the  future?  In  the 
:  !;il  an:»ly.'5is.  proper  land  use  planning  Is 
the  only  way  we  ran  guarantee  a  quality  of 
environment  frr  future  living  in  America 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  all  pay- 
ing the  price  lor  today,  has  been  the  lack 
of  sufflclent  attention  tD  .'■ornd  land  use 
plann'n^  In  the  pa.st. 

In  my  judgment,  land  use  planning  is 
nothin?  more  ir  le:  s  than  creating  the  at- 
I't  .sphrrr  /or  crcnomir  prn-.rfii  i  'oeli'^'-e  we 
wi  the  West  must  now  move  in  the  dircc- 
'icn  of  establishing  the  kind  of  Isnd  use 
pattern  that  will  go  .rantre.  through  pr:  per 
zoning,  sufficient  "op^n  space'  to  ad. ance 
the  "country  living"  environment  that  is  so 
traditionally  imbedi'ed  in  Western  values 

A  student  i-f  .American  democracy.  Alexis 
de  TocqueviUe  said  Ib.at  "the  sufferings  that 
;ire  endured  patlentlv  ;;s  being  inevitable. 
heL'ome  tit  ilerable  the  moment  It  appears 
there  might  be  an  escape," 

I  believe  that  "rioment"  is  rapidly  arriv- 
ing in  the  big  cities  and  I  submit  that  it's 
time  we  start  planning  and  moving  toward 
providing  an  "esrap?  rovile"  for  these  peo- 
ple— back  to  Rural  -America! 

On?e  ii^aln  lMW'e\er.  a  familiar  pittcrn 
l-as  developed  regarding  land  use — a  pat- 
tern that  has  bccrme  all  too  common  in 
this  century  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  waiting  until  a  problem  becomes  an 
emergency  before  scnously  trying  to  re- 
solve it 

The  urban  and  rural  rrises  In  America 
have.  Indeed,  reached  emergency  propor- 
tions! 

The  challcnee  now.  as  I  see  it.  is  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  move  for- 
ward together  to  create  what  I  call  a  "total 
cninonmcnt  for  future  living"! 

To  do  this,  many  coordinated  efforts  will 
be  required  to  reverse  and  redirect  the  im- 
balance in  our  population  distribution  and 
ti  create  in  this  country  a  balanced,  coordi- 
nated, and  inteerated  transportation  sys- 
•:m  that  will  pr  m;'te  and  enhance  economic 
IT  ivvth. 

In  addition,  we  must  intensify  our  efforts 
to  baLmce  the  formula  that  now  exists  for 
revenue  allDr.ulons  throu;?h  comprehensive 
t  IX  re.'lsljns  at  every  level  cf  government — 
Federal,  state  and  !o;.il!  A  system  th.it.  in 
my  Judgment,  has  become  grossly  inade- 
quate, unfslr.  and  unsjund 

We  must  hive  a  more  realistic  and  mere 
effictive  method  of  finance  in  this  country 
if  we  ever  hope  to  solve  the  many  staggering 
domestl?  problems  that  now  face  us. 

As  some  of  you  know.  I  try  to  deal  in 
"concepts"  at  the  Federal  level  because  I 
helleve  the    "nuts  a:id  bolts  "  of  any  Federal 
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program  in  your  behalf  should  be  put  to- 
gether out -here  wliere  government  Is  much 
closer  to  the  people 

One  of  the  concepts  I  have  advanced  in 
the  Congress  Is  a  plan  tu.u  has  become 
known  as  the  "Clausen  Reverse  Migration 
Bill".  Without  belaboring  you  with  the  de- 
tails, let  me  summarize  this  concept  briefly. 
Many  Federal  progr.ams  and  legislative 
proposals  have  been  advanced  to  "re'.italize 
Rural  America"  and  to  ease  pressures  in  the 
big  cities.  Most  of  these  are  highly  com- 
mendable and  laudable  initiatives,  except 
that,  t30  often,  the  results  liave  been  either 
disappointing  failures  or  total  disasters. 

Too  often,  as  you  well  know,  the  Pener.il 
government  has  relied  on  dumping  taxpay- 
ers' money  directly  on  so-,:alled  "citizens' 
organiz.^tlons"  having  no  relationship  ^r 
connection  at  all  v."ith  local  government  or 
the  electorate  of  a  given  area. 

And  too  often,  funds  needed  to  s.-tisfy 
program  goals  have  either  been  held  back  or 
squandered  on  adminlstr.Ul  /U.  staff  sal.-rles, 
or  public  relations  proiects 

In  addition,  too  many  of  these  progr  .ms 
were  implemented  on  the  basis  of  Congres- 
sional or  Departmental  studie,^  and  hew- 
'ings^rather  than  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  local  government  relating  to 
local  needs 

The  bill  that  I  introduced  late  in  the  90th 
and  the  first  introduced  by  me  in  the  C'lst 
Cangrcss  has  as  its  purpose  .i  new  approach 
with  maximum  empl'.-isi-  >jn  cocrrlinaf: jo 
between  the  vari.Kis  p,jli:l:  il  .-ub-di'. icivns 
at  c.ll  levels  of  government, 

B,->sically.  the  Intent  of  the  bill  is  "to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  y.erd  fcr  mcieased 
expenditures  for  public  works  in  smaller 
urban  areas  as  a  means  of  reversing  the  mi- 
er..tory  trend  toward  large  metropolitan 
:ire  t,' 

K?"  rro^'isioris  of  this  legislation  .are: 
"i    It  calls  for  a  coordinated  effort  between 
tl-.c    "Jccretary  of   Commerce   .^nd    the  gover- 
nrirs  of  each  state  to  determine  local   needs 
for  increased  public  pro.iects 

2.  It  recognizes  that  the  "problems  ana 
needs  of  various  regions.  States,  ires  and 
places  within    the  Nation   vary   widely." 

3.  And  third,  it  calls  for  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  rural  areas  by  local  authorlti»s  to 
determine  those  "urban  pi  ices  within  the 
State  whose  economic  growth  would  best  be 
promoted  by  increased  expenditures  lor  pub- 
lic projects." 

Hopefullv.  this  legislation  and  similar  lee- 
-  islation  will  represent  a  '  ,.ew  dawn"  m 
Federal  program  planning.  Quite  frankly,  we 
in  the  Congress  need  your  help  in  calling  a 
halt  to  National  programs  that  apply  to  only 
a  few  locations  or  to  only  specific  problems 
that  exist. 

D.^mestic  Federal  programs,  of  the  future 
especially  those  ertecting  land  use.  can  and 
must  be  "tailored"  and  flexible  to  meet  spo- 
ciRc  needs  in  specific  places — not  the  sweep- 
ing, all-inclusive  variety  of  the  past  that 
only  tend  to  squander  taxpayers  hard- 
earned  money,  and  disillusion  those  who 
need  help  the  most 

In  addition,  you  people  are  going  to  have 
to  be  brought  more  into  the  pi  inning  and 
coordination  of  these  programs  if  they  are 
ever  going  to  be  responsive  tJ  the  people's 
needs. 

No  dircussion  cf  land  use  i  or  more  spe- 
cifically— multiple  land  use  I  would  be  com- 
plete, in  my  Judgment,  without  mentioning 
transportation  and  the  role  it  is  playing  and 
will  vet  play  in  regard   to  land  use. 

We  all  know  that  historically,  the  Growth 
of  the  West  -depends  on  transportation  and 
with  proper  advanced  planr.ing  and  coordi- 
nation, we  can.  avoid  f  ome  cf  the  transport.i- 
tion  pitfalls  that  are  new  plagueing  the 
Ea?t 

A  balanced  and  ccofdinated.  land.  tea.  rind 
air  transportation  system  w.ll  open  up  i.t-w 
economic  horizons,  once  t  ;ese  vast  ooen 
spaced  areas  are  n-.ade  more  accessible.  This 
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will  set  In  motion  the  kinds  ef  re.er=e  migra- 
tion that  will  permit  a  building-'ap  and  re- 
vitalizing of  those  smaller  cumni unities  wi'.h 
a  larger  cafkacity  for  gro-Ath. 

This  will  broaden  both  your  ccononuc  .ind 
your  tax  b.ise  and  at  the  same  time.  proMde 
some  semblance  of  relief  from  the  enorm.LU.> 
problems  and  pressures  so  prevalent  m 
metropMltan  areas.  This  is  what  prompts  nae 
to  EUgge.=  t  "the  key  to  our  urban  ills  is  to 
Build  Rural  .America".  We.  m  the  West,  must 
take  the  lead.  We  have  '.he  opr-ortunity  and 
mdeed,  the  responsibility  to  "show  tlie  win" 
In  addition  to  transp>!rtation  system  de- 
velopment, the  same  long-range  piai.ning  of 
Regional  Water  Resource  d?vel  »pmenT  mu.st 
take  place 

Gentler^ien,  'A'ith  the  Jumbo  jets  scheduled 
for  operations  m  1970  and  .Supe:--Sonic 
Trans:x)rts  .i  lew  years  thereafter,  we  mu.'^l 
face  up  to  the  ^ hocking  iact  that  our  surface 
transportation  routines  vi  today  may  well  be 
obsolete  for  the  '70s. 

Air  buses  of  l»th  the  rolarv  'uid  tixed  v,Avi 
configuration  will  be  unloading  irom  300  to 
700  passengers  into  your  a.rpon  terminals 
every  dav.  Yet,  today's  airp<irts  are  total. y 
vinpi-epared  to  handle  either  the  presctit  load 
or  the  influx  that  we  kno'A'  is  coming. 

In  1967.  I  delivered  a  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  House  entitled 
'The  Growing  Crisis  of  the  Lack  of  Airports". 
I  said  at  toat  time;  "The  Nation.a!  airprrt 
plan  IS  outdated  ijefore  it  is  completed"  and 
went  on  to  outline  a  basic  b'ueprint  to  in.'et 
the  crisis  that  I  have  labeled  "A  CKii'dmated 
National  Pla  .  oi  Integrated  Airport  Sy.^iems". 
One  of  toe  points  I  suggested  in  that 
'.p?pch  was  that  "fvery  State  and  county 
-1  ould  (develop  an  intrastate  systeir.  of  air- 
ports for  aircraft  f.ving  principally  between 
cities  within  a  given  State." 

How.  you  may  be  asking,  does  this  tie-in 
with  land  use?  For  many  years  I  have  advo- 
cated lo -ating  airstrips  and  air  commuter 
renters  contiguous  to  highways.  Lands  for 
these  facilities  should  be  acquired  at  the 
.-ame  time  lands  are  acquired  for  highwav 
porpoEes. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  vital  im- 
portance of  including  airport  site  selection 
cnt:-ria  in  vour  future  planning,  I'm  sure 
vou  have  all' heard  of  the  ctirrsnt  controvensy 
involving  general  aviation.  But,  don't  let 
anvone  kid  vov— what  this  country  really 
needs  is  more  runways,  not  more  regulations! 
All  of  U3  here  today  are  vitally  concerned 
about  what  is  going  to  be  reqoired  to  meet 
future  tr.'ii.'portation  demands,  .And.  while 
many  believe  that  high-speed  trains  may  be 
the  ultimate  solution.  I  believe  we  ust  have 
to  think  bigger.  .\iid  t^gain.  I  look  to  aviation 
end  new  'innovations  m  helicopters  and 
STOL-t\pe  aircraft  to  play  a  vital  future 
role  :n  short  range  commuter  transporta- 
tion 

SfMMABY 

It'.s  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  to  out- 
line a  fpecific.  detailed  guide  or  handbook  on 
land  use  that  will  apply  to  all  of  our  cou"i- 
tles.  The  multitude  of  ^jiverse  factors  that 
govern  land  use  criteria  :'.re  not  conducive 
to  being  stereotyped  or  catalogued 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain guidelines  and  standards  that  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  land  use  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  a  few  of  them  here  today. 

While  we  do.  in  fact,  have  many  complex 
problp.ms  regarding  ;and  use  and  have  made 
.'^on1e  pretty  costly  mistakes  m  the  past — I 
;  .;nn:  t  lielp  but  bel.eve  that  working  to- 
gether, we  can  and  must  change  direction. 

■you  people  kno-w  better  than  anyone  else 
what  the  problems  are  that  plague  county 
sovernment  .America  desperately  needs  your 
knowledge  and  yo'-ir  expertise  in  getting  this 
Nation  hack  on  the  right  track  again. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  prepared  to  do 
cvervthine  possible  te  as?lst  you  but  Im 
persoi^allv  co -.vinced  that  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  deal  witli  county  problems  than 
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you  wno  are  directly  involved  In  county  gov- 
ernment 

A::d.  I  Just  nappen  to  believe  that  If  the 
Federal  government  win  i<lve  you  the  tool* 
and  the  authority  you  can  do  a  far  better 
Job  of  solving  county  problems  than  Wash- 
ington haa  thus  far  been  able  to  do! 

Today,  America  <tar:d3  at  the  croaa-roada. 
We.  as  a  Nation  can  either  continue  down 
the  time-worn  path  of  centralization  that 
has  given  us  moat  of  the  domestic  problems 
we  fice  tod<iy  or.  we  can  choose  the  fork 
In  the  road  that  will  lead  toward  the  nmd  of 
balance  that  I  have  been  tallting  tibout  here 
today 

New  cities  and  •satellite  cities'  can  and 
must  be  buut  And  I  believe  far  more  atten- 
•lon  m  ;.-.t  be  devoted  to  the  numan  needs 
that  exist  and  now  threaten  to  erode  the 
entire  soclai  fabric  on  which  all  nations 
depend 

Hum.m  resources,  after  all,  are  still  the 
ma.n-spr.ig  l.^  progress  and  greatness  In  this 
trouhip.i  -vririd  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  thii  fact. 

America  became  the  richest,  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  the  best  governed  country  on 
earth  becau.^e  of  Its  people  And,  land  n^e 
planning,  m  a  large  sense,  can  greatly  help 
people  develop  thetr  own  personal  plans  for 
the  future 

This  reminds  me  of  a  ston-  I  once  heard 
about  a  fellow  who  was  trying  to  put  a  jig- 
saw puzzle  together  All  he  knew  about  the 
puzzle  Was  that  on  one  side  was  an  unknown 
foreign  country-  and  on  the  other  side  the 
picture  of  a  man  After  studvlng  the  puzzle 
for  some  time  he  w.sely  concluded  that  If 
he  could  properly  put  the  man  together— 
he  could  thereby  put  the  country  together 

As  NACO  has  already  so  eloquently  stated 
"We  need  to  put  America  back  together  again 
at  the  local  government  level,  and  the  county 
structure  which  encompiisses  all  the  people 
of  the  area  Is  the  logical  place  to  accomplish 
this" 

Needless  to  say.  as  a  member  of  the  "Coun- 
ty Government  Praternlty",  I  And  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose and  goals  of  what  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  la  working  so  hard  to 
accomplish  and  you  can  count  on  mv  con- 
tinued  support  In  the  Congress 

In  closing  may  I  once  again  commend 
you  on  thU  outstanding  Regional  Land  Use 
Conference  I  feel  highly  honored  to  have 
been  ajked  to  address  you  here  today  and 
perhaps,  m  acme  small  way,  contribute  to 
strengthening  county  go%'erTiment  in  Amer- 
ica 

A  balanced  popuIaUon  pattern,  a  balanced 
method  of  finance,  a  balanced  transportation 
system,  a  balance  In  revenue  allocations,  and 
a  more  balanced  dlstr.butlon  of  responslbll- 
Itv  and  authority  within  each  of  our  political 
subdivisions  of  our  Federal  system  of  Gov- 
ernment in  America,  and.  a  balanced  multi- 
ple land  use  policy  that  will  enhance  eco- 
nomic growth  and  create  a  t^ui  environ- 
ment for  future  living. 

CONCLtTSlON 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  ultimate  goal 
of  making  America  more  livable,  there  must 
be  more  attention  paid  to  land  uie  In  the 
immediate  future  To  create  that  toUl  en- 
vironment for  living"  that  I  spoke  of,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  advantage  of 
some  of  that  unused  "open  space"  that  still 
abounds  m  Rural  .America 

All  that  IS  required  Is  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  land  use  pl.anning  and  tlnanclng 
All  of  us  serving  as  partners  In  the  Federal 
system  must  continually  communicate  and 
coordinate  on  our  respective  efforts  as  It  ap- 
plies to  land  use  In  addition,  we  must  be 
flexible  and  not  hesitate  to  reevaluate  and 
upda-.e  our  land  u.se  policies  and  patterns  as 
future  trends  dictate 

Make  no  mistake  about  it'  Countryside 
USA  Is  still  the  great  backbone  of  America." 
Country  living,  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
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to  which  de  ToquevlUe  alluded  and  I  be- 
lieve that  millions  of  big-clty  dwellers  would 
literally  give  their  eye  teeth"  to  get  out 
where  the  air  is  clean,  where  there  Is  no 
serious  over-crowding,  and  where  people  are 
stIU  people — not  so  many  robots  mechan- 
ically going  about  the  daily  rouUne  of  merely 
surviving 
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DISORDERS 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  .\farch   11.  1969 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Representative  Paul  Findley, 
I  wi.sh  to  commend  the  administration, 
faculty,  and  studont.s  of  .MacMurrav  Col- 
lege m  Jacksonville.  Ill 

The  problem  of  unrest  on  the  college 
and  university  campuses  ol  this  Na- 
tion is  a  .subject  of  concern  to  every 
American  The  Director  of  the  FBI  has 
made  a  statement  on  the  problem,  the 
Attorney  General  iias  made  a  .statement 
on  the  problem,  and  the  President  has 
made  a  .statement  on  the  problem  Nu  one. 
It  seems  has  looked  to  .see  whether  there 
are  college  admini.stralors  who  have  met 
and  overcome  the  problems  of  student 
unrest  on  their  own  campuses  Too  few 
have  emphasized  that  part  of  the  answer 
to  many  student  disturbances  is  identify- 
ing and  redressing  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  the  students 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  W.  F. 
Starkey.  director  oi    public  relations  at 
MacMurray  College   He  de.scnbed  a  pro- 
gram through  which  the  administration 
of  MacMurray  College  makes  an  honest 
effort  to  communicate  with  the  students, 
to  listen  to  their  ideas  and  grievances, 
and  to  take  action  to  utilize  those  ideas 
and  redress  those  grievances  Granted  the 
problems  of  running  a  huge,  multicam- 
pus  educational  institution  such  as  the 
University  of  Illinois  or  the  University  of 
California    are    greater    than    those    of 
runmng    a    relatively    .smaller    campus, 
nevertheless   I   believe   that    we  can    all 
benefit  from  the  example  of  democracy 
in    action    which    MacMurray    College 
presents     Noted    educators    have    often 
argued  that  academic  pursuits  cannot  be 
democratically  organized.  The  answer.  I 
believe,  is  Uiat  today  s  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  more  than  academic  institu- 
tions While  Uie  academic  a.spects  of  uni- 
versity life  may  not  be  fully  susceptible 
to  the  democratic  approach.  I  think  we 
may  well  conclude  that  the  overall  orga- 
nization of  university  life  must  be  more 
democratic  than  it  has  !'.'retofore  been. 
Whether  the  MacMurray  approach  can 
be  applied  across-the-board  or  not  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  Uiat  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  .student  body  at  MacMur- 
ray are  talking  to  each  other:  even  more 
important,    they    are   listening   to   each 
other. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Ma(  Mt'RRAv   College. 

February  26.   li/69. 
Hon    Abnes  J    MiKv\. 
Chicago.  Ill 

De.\r  Sir  Not  all  news  from  college  cam- 
puses Is  bad  but  good  news  Is  almost 
rare  enough  to  fall  into  the  man-bltes-dog 
category! 


MacMurray  College  In  Jacksonville,  im. 
nois.  Is  involved  m  an  unusual  experiment 
that  we  feel  would  be  of  Intere.^t  to  you  The 
experiment  Is  optimistic,  and  It's  unique 

The  project  is  one  of  communication.  But 
communication  before  the  confrontation  We 
haven't  had  any  demonstrations  at  M.ic- 
Murray,  but  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  that 
we  are  an  entirely  untroubled  campus.  In- 
stead of  walling  for  the  explosion.  howe\er, 
we  have  done  something  to  s<-)lve  the  prob- 
lems before  they  reach  the  explosive  stage 
Outlined  briefly,  this  has  been  the  progJ 
ress  of  our  Campus  Conference 

In  the  fall  of  1968.  MacMurray'.s  n--,v 
president.  Dr.  John  J  Wlttlch,  prop.jsed  a 
canipus-wlde  conference  to  discuss  the  State 
of  the  College — Its  problems,  its  future 

A  committee  composed  of  faculty,  students 
and  administrators  set  to  work  U)  devise  a 
conference  that  Is.  as  far  as  we  h.ive  been 
able  to  determine,  unique. 

On  December  4,  5  and  6  (originally  planned 
for  2  days,  but  due  to  the  enthusiastic  re- 
s[>oase.  It  was  expanded  to  :i  days)  all  classes 
wore  suspended,  all  meetings  and  asslgn- 
ment.s  were  cancelled,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity met  for  three  days  of  Intensive  talk, 
braln-stomUng.  K'ripe-alrmg  and  evaluation 
We  met  In  one  large  group,  we  broke  up  Into 
64  small  iftce-to-face  talk  sessions,  we  gath- 
ered Into  various  combinations  of  groups.  Our 
.tctlvlst  student  groups  i  SDS  D].\ck  Student-s 
Union,  etc  i  were  m  attend. aico  But  so  wits 
the  silent  majority",  that  large  body  of  .stu- 
dents who  are  pat«*ntly  Ignored  m  most  tltua- 
tlons  of  college  crisis  'Hiey  came,  and  thev 
broke  their  silence  Every  facet  of  the  campus 
community  was  represented  .  .  all  varieties 
of  students,  all  factions  of  the  faculty,  the  ad- 
mliUstratlon,  the  trustees  Topics  tor  discus- 
sion ranged  from  curriculum  to  soclai  re- 
strictions to  guaranteed  tuition  to  problems 
of  Identity  of  black  students  to  food  served 
in  the  dining  hall  to  Quaker  coimseling  u:i 
the  draft  to  re-eviUuatlon  of  the  functions  if 
student  deans  in  sliort,  to  almost  every 

facet  of  the  life  and  function  of  the  sraali. 
liberal  arts  college  today 

The  Conference  culminated  In  a  .'^erles  of 
proposals  drafted  out  of  the  various  discus- 
sions, being  presented  to  the  entire  com- 
munity in  a  Town  Hall  Meeting  The  pro- 
posals were  voted  on  by  secret  ballot  Each 
!>erson  student    faculty,   admlnlstraUir. 

trustee  had  one  vote  on  each  proposal 

Those  proposals  which  were  voted  on  fa- 
vorably are  now  being  dealt  with  In  .i  va- 
rtetv  of  ways.  Some  have  already  been  put 
Into  practice  Some  such  .is  srnaranteed  tui- 
tion, win  obviously  require  considerable  ex- 
amination and  study 

.\  great  many  t-xcltlng  things  happened  at 
our  Conference  .A  number  of  original,  crea- 
tive Ideas  came  out  of  the  discussions  But 
perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  understandlr.g  was  estab- 
lished th.it  continues  to  pervade  our  campus. 
In  short,  our  Campus  Conference  was  suc- 
cessful far  beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

We  think  we  have  come  upon  a  technique 
that  may  be  useful  to  other  college  cam- 
puses around  the  country  .  ,  .  and  we  think 
we  have  something  encouraging  to  sav  about 
the  future  of  our  young  college  generation 
Sincerely. 

W   P  Starkey. 
Director  of  Pub::c  Relations. 


TVA  MUSHROOMING  INTO  BUREAU- 
CRATIC GIANT 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  its  years  of  existence,  the  Tennes- 
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see  Valley  Authority  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  many  people  and  achieved 
considerable  success.  But  let  us  face  the 
facts  as  they  are  today  and  that  is,  the 
TVA  is  mushrooming  Into  a  giant  bu- 
reaucracy, far  greater  than  its  original 
intent.  Its  activities  now  include  land 
development,  fertilizer  research  and  pro- 
duction, timber  sales,  and  recreation 
development,  not  only  in  our  country  but 
in  many  areas  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

TVA  has  taken  on  the  trappings  of  a 
multiheaded  conglomerate  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  and  is  spreading  its 
activities  to  many  other  places.  For  in- 
stance, the  TVA  owns  4.800  acres  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Florida — land  which,  from 
all  appearance,  has  not  been  put  to  any 
pood  use  and  Is  located  miles  from  any 
TVA  installation. 

It  IS  fuither  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  agency  is  supposed  to  be  self- 
sustaining  under  its  corporate  status. 
.American  taxpayers  are  still  called  upon 
to  pump  millions  of  dollars  annually  into 
the  TVA  coffers  for  many  of  these  non- 
power  activities. 

A  look  at  the  various  administrative 
costs  and  the  ever- increasing  number  of 
employees  that  have  been  added  to  the 
TVA  payroll  over  the  years  makes  one 
aware  of  just  how  far  afield  TVA  has 
t'one.  and  makes  one  further  wonder  how 
far  it  intends  to  wander. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  TVA  has 
done  a  i/ood  job  in  harnessing  the  rivers 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  produce  power 
for  this  region,  but  even  good  can  be 
followed  by  bad;  and  the  good  of  this 
agency  cannot  hide  the  dangers  of  Its  now 
expanding  tentacles  stretching  far  afield 
from  its  original  purpose. 

Mr.  Tom  Vinciguerra  of  the  Fort  Laud- 
erdale News  has  written  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles that  I  believe  are  worthy  of  reading 
in  regard  to  the  TVA.  He  points  out  how 
the  TVA  has  branched  out  from  its 
power  activities  into  numerous  nonpower 
activities. 

I  commend  these  articles  and  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read  them. 
I  believe  they  will  give  further  insight 
into  the  extent  this  Government  giant 
has  projected  itself  beyond  its  original 
intent: 

jProm  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 

Oct    8.  19G3I 

The  T\'A  Story:   Its  Branches  Grow  Over 

Into  Fn.ORiDA 

(Note,— The    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 

was  created   by  Congress  in  1933  to  develop 

the  natural  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 

.ind  to  harness  the  Tennessee  River.  But  the 

TVA  has  branched  out  and  is  even  Involved 

in  Florida.  This  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of  four 

articles  based  on  an  ir. vestlgatlon  by  award- 

wmnme   reporter   Tom   Vinciguerra   on   the 

TVA.  its  functions,  its  practices  and  how  it 

Is  contributing  to  the  national  debt.} 

(By  Tom  Vinciguerra) 
Washington. — The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, sacrosanct,  depression-born,  multl- 
bilUon  dollar  U.S.  government-owned  busi- 
ness, is  a  giant  real  estate  owner  In  Florida. 
The  TVA  holds  title  to  4.600  acres  in  Marion 
and  Citrus  Counties  In  North  Florida,  oak 
and  pine  lands  the  TVA  lists  cryptically  as 
"phosphate  reserves"  for  Its  "chemical  and 
munitions"  operations. 

Tlie  term  reads  almost  like  a  cover-up  for 
the  TVA's  $69  million  a  year  fertilizer  re- 
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search-production   plant    at   Muscle    Shoal 
Ala.,    which    last    year    sold    $16    million    In 
fertilizer  commercially,  but  not  in  competi- 
tion: the  TVA  contends,  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  TVA  has  never  mined  its  Florida  phos- 
phate reserves,  purchased  in  the  1950s  for 
about  *1  million,  and  another  million  dollars 
or  more  spent  on  prospecting. 

John  Putz.  mining  engineer  who  supervised 
the  TVA  prospecting,  says  the  ore  supplies 
are  under  water  because  of  a  high  wster  table 
in  the  area. 

He  estimates  It  would  cost  the  TVA  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  to  start  mining. 
The  TVA  retired  Putz  in  1961.  convincing  him 
the  reserves  probably  wiU  never  be  mined. 

Moreover,  the  TVA  has  gone  into  a  re- 
forestation program  on  iibout  3,000  acres  of 
Its  holdings.  And  on  a  400-acre  tract  secluded 
in  the  slash  pine  lands  south  of  Ocala.  the 
TVA  Is  trying  to  find  the  right  fertilizer  that 
will  make  trees  grow  faster. 

The  cost  of  that  operation  last  year  was 
$26,836  for  overhead  and  salaries  of  two  men. 
The  TVA's  total  expenditure  in  Florida  last 
year  was  $226,187.  including  ^■l  14,728  paid  to 
the  W,  R,  Grace  Co  in  Bartow  lor  phosphate 
mined  in  the  shadow  cf  the  TVA's  dormant 
mines. 

These  funds  are  noteworthy  to  wxpayers 
because  they  are  tax  dollars  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

In  order  to  stave  off  a  staggering  S25  billion 
deficit  this  year,  Congress  and  President 
Johnson  put  over  the  10  per  cent  income 
tax  hike  and  promised  in  return  to  shave  $6 
bllUon  from  the  cost  of  federal  government. 
Already,  the  $6  billion  cut  prcspect  has 
been  shattered  by  increased  costs  of  pro- 
grams protected  from  the  cutback. 

The  TVA  this  year  asked  for  $50  2  million 
for  Its  non-powe'r  activities  (including  fer- 
tUizer)  and  got  every  penny  of  it  from 
Congress,  Last  year  the  agency  tapped  tax- 
payers for  $61  million. 

It  uses  the  appropriations  to  keep  up  a 
$250.9  nilUioii  navigation  program;  $191  mil- 
lion for  flood  control  activities;  $4.8  million 
for  tributary  area  development;  526,6  miUion 
for  recreation  land  development  and  for  the 
$69  nUUion  ferUUzer  program. 

The  agency  Justifies  expenditures  of  these 
federal  funds  on  the  "unified  development" 
theory  for  the  Tennessee  Valley,  touching 
seven  states  (not  Florida). 

The  TVA  was  created  in  1933  to  provide 
electricity  to  the  valley.  Today,  the  T^'A  Is 
a  2.8  billion  operation,  clothed  by  Congress 
with  unusual  powers  of  a  private  corporation. 
More  about  this  later. 

The  TVA  launched  the  fertilizer  business 
almost  Inunedlately  after  it  was  created  In 
1933,  taking  over  a  couple  of  old  World  War  I 
government- owned  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle 
Shoals  that  were  supposed  to  help  produce 
munitions,  but  produced  only  federal  debt. 

Already  developing  a  savior  complex,  the 
TVA  dramatically  entered  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness with  congressional  approval  to  help 
farmers  grow  more  food  during  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  agency's  success  in  research  and  devel- 
opment became  so  successful  that  private 
fertilizer  producers  screamed  to  Congress  In 
the  1940s  that  the  T\'A  was  putting  them  out 
of  business. 

The  TVA  has  received  many  tongue  lash- 
ings in  Congress,  but  the  agency  has  man- 
aged to  go  Its  merry  way  x^-lthout  serious  leg- 
islative curtailment  of  its  non-power  func- 
tions. 

Momentarily,  at  least,  a  truce  exists  be- 
tween the  TVA  and  the  private  sector  of  the 
fertilizer  business,  the  National  Plant  Food 
Institute,  which  Is  a  recent  amalgamation  of 
the  former  American  Plant  Food  Council  and 
the  scrappy  National  Fertilizer  .^ssn..  which 
fought  the  TVA  tooth  and  nail  to  no  avail. 
The  scars  of  battle  are  still  there. 
"When  the  TVA  wants  funds,  Congress  usu- 
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ally  rolls  over  and  gives  them  to  it."  said  Paul 
Truett.  outgoing  president  of  the  big  fertilizer 
organization. 

He  listed  pro-TVA  forces  as  the  TVA-area 
congressmen,  supported  fiercely  by  the  many 
rural  electric  cooperatives  that  purchase 
power  from  the  T\'A,  and  liberal  congress- 
men from  the  North  who  support  the  philoso- 
phy of  government-owned  utilities 

"The  T\'A  says  now  it  produces  only  .7  of 
1  per  cent  of  tlie  nation's  $2.4  billion  fertilizer 
output. 

The  future  of  the  TVA  Florida  holdings  is 
uncertain.  George  Bengstrom.  T\'A  research 
forester  in  charge  of  the  Florida  reforesta- 
tion program,  says  he  doesn't  believe  the 
TVA  will  ever  mine  the  phosphate  reserves 
"unless  there's  another  war," 

But  even  in  war  there  wont  be  a  need  for 
the  TVA's  Florida  phosphate,  said  Larry  Mil- 
ler, geologist  for  the  Occidental  Corp,,  big 
phosphate  mine  operator  near  Lake  City, 

Miller  said  phosphate  producers  are  cur- 
rently struggling  to  stay  alive  with  a  massive 
over  supply,  Tlie  lndu.stry  is  shutting  down 
mines  and  cutting  back  employment.  Miller 
said,  "There  won't  be  a  shortage  of  phos- 
phate." he  added. 

Even  using  its  Florida  lands  tor  reforesta- 
tion, the  TVA  finds  a  crowded  field,  too 
Other  governmental  agencies  including  the 
U.S.  Forestry  Service,  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  state  of  Florida,  are  active  in  the 
Sunshine  State. 

Thi.':  may  explain  why  the  TVA's  tree  fer- 
tilizer experiment  station  south  of  Ocala 
would  win  no  prize  for  promotion.  A  fenced- 
in.  strongly-built,  unpretentious  shed — partly 
air  conditioned  for  offices — marks  the  400- 
acre  experiment  station. 

There  are  no  signs  pointing  to  the  layout. 

And  on  the  tax  records  of  Marlon  and  Citrus 

Counties   the   TVA   land   Is   listed   merely   as 

"US  government  owned." 

TheT\'A  pavs  no  taxes. 

Next:    The   "TVA's   Florida   Land   Holdings. 


Millions  Spent  on  Mintd-Oct  ARE^  bit  It 
Nets  Nothing  Except  Tax  Loss 
Washington— About  30  years  ago,  the  Old 
Dunnellon  Phosphate  Co.  shut  down  in  Cit- 
rus and  Marion  counties. 

•The  area  was  mined  out,"  old  timers 
thotight. 

The  local  folks  had  forgotten  about  the 
once-promising  phosphate  industry  in  their 
midst — until  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
iT\'A)  came  to  Florida  and  bought  up  much 
of  th  old  Dunnellon  Phosphate  Co,  holdings 
from  heirs  in  the  1950s. 

TVA  spent  millions  buying  and  prospecting 
for  phosphate  before  shutting  down  the 
search  in  1961. 

But  still  today,  local  folks  wonder  why  TVA 
bought  the  land   It  has  never  been  mined 

■T  don't  know  why  they've  got  it,"  said 
bewildered  Ed  Tole.  Citrus  County  tax  as- 
sessor. 'There's  a  whole  lot  of  land  in  this 
county.  If  It's  as  valuable  as  they  iTVA) 
think' it  is.  there'd  be  a  whole  lot  of  phos- 
phate mining  in  this  county," 

Tole  figures  TVA's  dormant  "phosphate 
reserves"  in  Citrus  County,  being  governnien: 
owned  and  tax  free,  cost  the  county  about 
$4,000  a  year  in  lax  revenues  Citrus  Coimty. 
with  a  $1.9  million  tax  yield  .innually.  "cf 
course  could  always  use  the  money."  said 
Tole. 

Citrus  County's  ble  brother,  adjacent  Ma- 
rion County,  is"  Central  Florida's  big  growth 
area. 

And  Deputy  Tax  Assessor  Charles  Flemming 
says  the  T\'A  lands  are  right  smack  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  biggest  potential  tax 
income  areas  in  the  county. 

He.  too.  wondered  what  the  T\'A  is  going 
to  do  witli  its  "phosph.ite  reserves  "  Said 
Flemming.  "This  area  was  supposed  to  have 
been  mined  out  long  ago.  I  wish  they'd  go 
ahead  and  mine  if  that's  what  they  got  the 
Land  for." 
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He  estimated  TVA  costs  the  county  about 
•3200  a  year  m  taxes  that  the  land  would 
yield  If  pr.vately  owned  In  Ita  present  un- 
deve:op>ed  state 

Develupment  ai:  around— a  huge  senior 
cl'.uen  ret.rement  village  to  the  south  and 
Cr.wa  .StaU'  Bar(?e  Cnnal  to  the  north    a  new 

veterans  h'jspiuii  In  nearby  Gainesville are 

mak.n^  land  scarce  in  that  area."  said  Plem- 
ming 

Were  sensitive  to  these  real  estate >  in- 
fluences on  our  holdings.  ■  Said  R  B  Burt, 
chief  of  technical  staff  for  TVA  s  fertilizer 
operation  at  Wilson  Dam.  Ala 

But  he  made  It  clear  We  bought  those 
reserves  u>  mine  '  He  said  he  did  not  know 
when  TV'A  would  start  mining 

rhe  redpral  agency  h.usnt  tuT.ed  a  spade 
yet 

fTXTILI/ER    PLANT   U.SES    SiO    MtLLION    .\    YE.AR 

TVA  operates  a  »6&  million  fertilizer  re- 
search, development  and  production  plant  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  AJa  .  at  a  net  loss  of  about  $10 
million  ,i  yeir  which  Congress  comes  up  with 

Most  of  TVA's  Florida  real  estate  hold- 
ings- which  total  about  4.800  icres-  are  tree 
p.inted  On  about  400  acres  TVA  «-xperl- 
ments  with  fertilizers  to  make  trees  grow 
faster 

TVA  calls  this  reforestation,  a  program  that 
temporirily  at  least  hss  t.iken  the  place  of 
trying  to  mine  phosphite  in  Florida 

Th^.phcsph.Ue  TVA  gets  from  Florid  i  TVA 
l»urchMe«  from  a  firm  in  Bartow  Last  year 
TVA  paid  some  «U5.0O0  for  phosphate' not 
including  freight  costs  to  the  Muscle  Shoals 
fertilizer  plant 

To  hear  the  folks  around  Citrus  and  Marlon 
counties  talk  you  get  the  Impression  TVA 
had  on  Its  hands  ore  clep.>slta  that  may  be 
nnanci.illy  prohibitive  to  mine 

A->lced  a^o■,.t  thnt.  TVA  3  Burt  hedged 
But  not  long-time  Hernando  County  real 
estate  m.in  Norvell  Bvrsnt  He  said  It  Is  no 
economic  secret  locally  that  the  mines  shut 
down  because  •no  private  Individual  or  cor- 
poration can  make  a  profit  mining  phosphate 
In  Marlon  or  Citrus  counties  • 
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••TTiey  wont  let  go  of  a  foot  of  their  land  ' 
complained  the  real  estate  man 

Even  congressmen  get  cooled  ofT  aa  they 
attempt  unsuccessfully  to  Intercede  for  con- 
stituents trying  to  buy  some  of  the  dormant 
reserves 

TVA  a  »2  8  billion  power  operation  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  got  into  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness after  taking  over  a  couple  old  World 
War  I  nitrate  plants  the  government  owned 
to  pr.xluce  munitions.  The  plants  became  ob- 
solete and  TVA  started  In  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness 

The  Hoover  Commission,  which  took  a 
searching  look  at  government  businesses  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise  back  In 
the  1950«.  had  a  lot  to  say  about  TVAs  fer- 
tilizer activities 
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OVLY     COVERNareNT     C*.V     ArFORD      IT 

Said  BvTant  ■•!  guess  the  government  can 
an  rj  It  because  they  get  all  the  money  they 
want  fr  m  me  and  you." 

Some  of  the  land  TVA  prospected  at  Dun- 
nellon  in  the  li»50s  but  did  not  buy  is  now 
owned  by  the  Rainbow  Springs  Corp  which 
Is  building  a  big  tourist  attraction  In  Central 
Florida,  featuring  among  other  things  a 
monorail.  ' 

Wondering  recently  about  the  phosphate 
mining  potential  on  its  3.600  acres.  Rainbow 
sprinijs  Corp.  wrote  and  asked  TVA  for  its 
reptr:  on  the  phosphate  hunt 

TVA.  quoting  from  Its  prosoecUng  findings 
said  the  ore  was  too  thin  and  too  thick  to 
mine  profitably 

This  may  be  the  type  of  ore  deposits  TVA 
tenaciously  holds  on  to  But  TVA  s  Burt  savs 
the  agency  is  not  concerned.  He  savs  TVA 
reports  show  its  reser-.es  to  contain  •high 
grade  ore  "  ' 

Burt  savs  TVA  knows,  however,  the  ore  Is 
under  'Aater 

As  pressure  mounts  to  get  TVA  to  let  go 
Of  the  land,  the  agency  merely  tightens  Its 
ust. 

Some  Of  the  TVA  land,  near  highways  and 
the  scenic  WlthUehoochee  River,  is  sought 
by  other  governmental  agencies  for  right  of 
way.   or   Individuals   seeking  vacation   cabin 

sites, 

WONT     LET     GO     OK     ASY     OF     fTS     LAND 

Real  esute  man  Bryant  is  right-of-way 
agent  now  for  his  county,  trying  to  get  land 
for  a  county  road  between  Hernando  and 
Crystal  River 

This  transaction  between  two  govern- 
mental agencies,  both  dependent  on  tax  dol- 
lars, isn  t  as  cut  and  dried  as  it  would  seem 
TVA  wants  three  times  the  appraisal  value 
or  the  tract,  Bryant  says. 


Ht-OE  Sdms  Plowed  Into  Arid  FrHrn-izini 
Program 
Washington -The  Hoover  Commission 
looked  into  the  federal  bureaucracy  more 
than  a  decade  ago  and  found  about  2  500 
government  businesses  "engaged  In  useless 
and  costly  competition'  with  private  enter- 
prise 

The  commission  found  30  bakeries  186 
laundries.  .1  dry  cleaning  plants,  factories 
making  p„i!U,  eyeglasses,  ice  cream,  rope— 
and  fertilizer. 

According  to  latest  figures  available  ^t  the 
Library  of  Ccngress.  only  about  700  of  the 
government  Ijiislnesses  In  direct  competition 
with  private  enterprise  have  been  shut  down 

Among  those  that  escaped  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission pro05  w.is  the  $69  million  fertilizer 
operation  of  Uie  Tennessee  V.illev  Authority 

Both  Hoover  Commissions,  in  1947-49  and 
1953-53.  are  only  a  memorv  now  their  rec- 
ommendations for  overhauling  the  federal 
bureaucr.icy  largely  unfulfilled 

Of  the  273  overhaul  recommendations  of 
the  1947-49  Hoover  Commission,  31  per  cent 
were  Implemented  by  legislation  A  bare  17  2 
per  cent  of  the  later  commission's  sugges- 
tions were  enacted 

In  Us  May,  1955.  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  Hoover  Commission  recommended 

1  That  the  TVA  discontinue  all  chemical 
research 

2  That  the  TVA'g  fertilizer  program  be 
turned  over  to  the  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, ' 

-T-VrA.^*}"'  '^"  '-omptroller  general  audit  the 
TVA  s  fertilizer  program  The  TVA  being  tax 
exempt,  •does  not  In  its  cost  reports  -,av 
Whether  they  Include  depreciation,  interest 
■n  the  investment,  amortization  and  frlnce 
benefits  to  staff  ■  '""i,e 

, Jm1„r'*^  Congress  gave  the  TVA  about 
S50  million  for  its  non-power  activities   such 

^.IT'I'^" 7""^  '^■**  '^""^  flnanclal  state- 
ment showed  .  net  expense  of  $10  million  for 
the  program 

fer^lLr*'*'    '^^    ^^"^^'  '°"*  "^  '"""°"   1" 

ryJ^J^^^  Hoover  report  made  it  clear  it 
thought  the  TVA  should  be  put  out  of  the 
fertilizer  business 

•There  is  no  longer  Justification  fcr  the 
research  activities  as  these  may  be  more  a*p- 
propri.itely  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ana  Industr.-.'  the  report  as- 
serted ^ 

Astonishingly,  even  .is  f,  •  Hoover  Com- 
mission was  taking  its  nand,  the  TVA 
launched  a  multi-million  dollar  adventure 
in  Florida  to  prospect  and  mine  phosphate 
for  fertilizer  pr<-»ductlon 

The  federal  agency  purchased  some  old 
phfsphate  mines  in  Mancn  and  Citrus  Coun- 
ties, where  Icoal  officials  today  say  the  area 
was  mined  out  long  ago  And  thev  sav  the 
ore  supplies  that  are  underground  are  finan- 
cially prohibitive  to  mine 

The  TVA  hits  never  mined  Its  phosphate 
holdings  In  Florida  It  owns  about  4,800  acres 
i-.n  m^st  of  which  It  is  growing  trees  On  400 
.icres,  the  agency  is  trying  to  find  a  fertilizer 


that  will  make  trees  grow  filter  In  thi, 
endeavor,  the  TVA  employs  two  persons  .uid 
spends  about  $30  000  a  year 

Last  year,  the  TVA  spent  about  $115  000 
not  including  freight,  for  phosphate  from  1 
private  firm  m  Bartow,  not  far  from  -he 
r\A.s    dormant     mines     The    maur.al    v"., 

shipped  to  the  TVA  big  fertilizer  research 
ind    development    center   at    Muscle    Sho.ic 

Ala    where  the  TVA  employs  about  looo  .,e.^' 

pie  in  the  program  ' 

Tlie   1955   Hoover  report   noted: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  h.id 

commenced  fertilizer  research  many  years  be 

fore  the  TVA  wius  created   ' 

PROJECT  SHIFTED 

Gradually,  over  the  past  several  vears  -h" 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shifted  m  v.r 
of  Its  rese.ijch  work  on  fertilizer  to  the  TV \ 
However  the  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture  .stri 
runs  exfx>riment  stations  in  the  very  .same 
program  the  TVA  now  carries  out  In  Florid  .-  - 
trees  and  rcforefitatlon 

The  Hoover  report  stated- 

■There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  there 

should  oe  a  national  laboratorv  dedicated  •.. 
research  in  this  t\,-\c\  (fertiliser),  but  the 
general  attitude  :s  that  this  laboratorv  should 
be  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 
national  organization,  rather  than  a  regloral 
valley  authority   ■ 

Tlie  report  pointed  out  that  the  TVA's 
Justification  for  getting  into  the  fertilizer 
business  m  the  first  place- a  .shortage  o' 
nitrate  and  phosphorus— no  longer  exists' 
with  both  those  minerals  In  adequate  sun- 
ply."  ' 

Florida  phosphate  mines  are  cutting  back 
pr.jductlon  today  because  of  a  massive  over 
supply 

RIAPPRAISAL    URGED 

T)ie  Hoover  report  said  (back  in  the  1950.s, 
The  present  time,  therefore,  seems  partlc.i- 
larly  opportune  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  TV\ 
fentUzer  progr.im,  since  the  TVA  had  sought 
to  Justify  the  post-war  production  of  fertil- 
izer  primarily    because   of   shortage." 

There  was  no  appraisal  rhe  Hoover  re- 
ports give  no  .ndlcatlon  that  their  investi- 
gatory staffs  delved  in  detail  Into  the  TV 'is 
strange   Florida   xenture 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report  of  1955  ha.s  been  dissolved:  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  reorijanlzatlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  no  longe' 
attempts  to  keep  a  tally  on  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations.  lniplemenl°d  .r 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  death  of  the 
Hoover  reports  and  their  mitliilshed  buslne.ss 
Is  that  some  of  the  sugge-stlons  were  -almost 
immediately  rejected"  when  a  new  adminis- 
tration took  over. 
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IKE    ST.\RTED    it 

Former  President  Dwight  Elsenhower 
cranked  up  the  Hoover  Commission  In  the 
1950s  Now  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  launched  a  drive  for  another 
Hoover  Commission 

Major  accomplishments  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions  were  in  reorganization  of  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  and  unifica- 
tion of  some  milliarv  and  agencv  duplica- 
tion 

The  TVA  escaped  For  an  agency  skilled  in 
reit  defense,  the  Hoover  Ci>mmlsslon  clash 
was  no  contest  for  the  T^'A. 

This  year  the  agency  received  about  S50 
million  for  non-power  activities— the  basic 
reason  for  its  exislenco — even  as  the  nation 
fac?d  a  $25  billion  budget  deficit  and  took 
an  income  tax  Increase  to  try  to  stave  off 
more  red  ink.  Congress'  promise  to  clip  $6 
billion  from  agencies  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  TVA 

F.  r  in  Congress,  not  to  know  the  TV'A  in- 
timately is  to  love  it  for  providing  cheap 
electricity  and  elevating  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


•ThiW  Audit  Gives  TVA  Free  Rein 

W.ashincton — Congress  doesn't  get  a  close 
look  at  how  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a  $3.3  billion  federal  business,  spends  Its 
money. 

The  TVA  employs  its  own  auditors,  Ly- 
brand,  Ross  Brothers  &  Montgomery,  New 
York  certified  public  accountants. 

The  private  audit,  however,  "Is  primarily 
for  the  flnanclal  community — the  man  on 
Wall  Street  who  wants  to  see  the  balance 
sheets. "  said  Robert  Egner,  spokesman  for 
the  accountant  firm. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  In 
W.i.-hlngton.  watchdog  of  tax  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  departs  from  Its  usual 
dollar-watching  role  In  the  case  of  the  TVA. 

Under  law.  the  GAO  can  go  through  TVA 
spending  with  a  flne-tooth  comb,  but  does 
i;ot. 

In  reviewing  the  TVA's  prlva-te  audit  for 
♦i.scal  1967.  the  GAO  reported:  "...  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants  was  employed  by  the  authority, 
oi;r  audit  Included  observations  and  tests  of 
the  firm's  audit  work." 

The  TVA.  clothed  by  Congress  with  un- 
usual corporate  powers  and  with  authority 
to  sell  revenue  bonds,  spends  funds  In  two 
m.iln  categories — power  and  non-power  ac- 
tivities. 

The  power  activities  are  self-supporting 
and  the  TVA  annually  makes  payments  to 
the  US.  Treasury  on  the  $1  billion  Invest- 
ment of  taxpayers  As  of  last  year,  the  agency 
restored  ?370  7  million  to  the  Treasury. 

Ajjart  from  that  fiscal  picture,  however, 
the  TVA  annually  asks  for  and  receives  from 
Ciingress  t.ix  money  to  pay  for  its  non-power 
activities.  Total  assets  of  the  non-power  ac- 
tivities are  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

This  year  the  TVA  got  a  $50  million  ap- 
jrciprlation  from  Congress  to  finance  Its 
i.in-power  actlviiies.  Last  year  the  appro- 
priation was  $61  million. 

The  non-power  functions  are  navigation. 
fl:jod  control,  fertilizer  research-production, 
recreation  land  improvement  and  cooperative 
\iilley  development. 

BREAKDOWN    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Totnl  administrative  expenses  of  power 
a;id  non-power  activities,  as  reported  in  the 
TV.A's  1967  certified  public  accountants' 
audit,  were  $7.7  million.  Here's  how  that 
hreaks  down: 

The  TV.A's  three-member  board  of  dlrec- 
•nrs.  $178,566:  poneral  man.iger.  $198,990; 
budget  staff.  $172,958:  finance.  $2.3  million: 
regional  studies  staff,  $348,860;  division  of 
personnel.  $348,860;  personnel.  $1.6  million; 
law.  $534,998:  property  and  supply,  $1,022.- 
478;    medical    and    safety    services,    $683,775. 

In  addition,  the  T\'A  spent  $560,712  for  an 
information  office  i  TVA  propaganda  mate- 
n^\ls  pour  out):  949.358  for  a  Washington 
oHice  and  $93,281  for  "other"  expenses. 

Includ?d  in  the  $7  7  million  administrative 
expenses  are  $818,832.  for  the  TVA's  con- 
troversial fertilizer  program — production, 
demonstrations,  farm  tests,  research  and 
investigations. 

.Tustlhcatlon.  for  instance,  for  the  TVA's 
\V.!.shington  cffice.  or  $33,281  for  "other"  ex- 
penses, or  S5G0.712  for  an  Information  office, 
is  not  the  private  auditor's  responsibility  to 
evaluate. 

Only  the  G.AO  would  snoop  that  deeply 
into  "TV.A  books— in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

.According  to  Charles  P.  McAuley,  GAO 
.auditor,  the  GAO  doesn't  make  a  routine 
government  audit  of  the  TVA  unless,  for  in- 
stance. It  hears  reports  of  hanky  panky. 

If  the  TV'A  IS  run  with  the  efficiency  of 
General  Motors,  or  the  abandonment  of  some 
■::  'he  lederal  poverty  programs.  Ccngress  has 
no  way  of  knowing. 

The  TVA  has  grown  accustomed  to  special 
treatment.  Most  recently  was  when  Congress, 
faced  with  a  staggering  $25  billion  budget 
deficit,  ordered   a  federal   employment   roll- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

back,  but  exempted  TVA  power  operations 
along  with'  three  other  agencies,  the  Post- 
office,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  TVA  was  created  In  1933  to  dam  the 
650-mllB  Tennessee  River  from  KnoxvUle, 
Tenn.,  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  with  hydro-electrlclty 
a  "paying  partner." 

The  Tennessee,  the  most  dammed  river  in 
the  world,  long  ago  reached  water  capacity  to 
generate  power,  but  the  TVA  built  steam 
plants  to  expand  and  now  Is  putting  up  nu- 
clear plants. 

POWER    OPERATIONS    HAVE    BOUNDARY    LINES 

Congress,  however,  has  strapped  boundary 
lines  beyond  which  the  TVA  cannot  huckster 
Its  power.  That's  about  the  only  victory  the 
TVA's  historic  enemies,  private  power  com- 
panies, have  to  brag  about. 

But  even  with  its  market  confined,  the 
TVA  keeps  itself  busy  expanding  its  non- 
power  activities  in  such  questionable  fields 
as  tributary  area  development;  recreation 
land  improvement;  water  quality  manage- 
ment; wildlife  development;  fertilizer  re- 
search and  production — and  forestry. 

Tlie  TVA  calls  this  "unified  development" 
Birds  use  the  trees,  but  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  TVA  has  not  yet  gone  into  ornithology. 

Knoxville  is  the  TVA  administrative  head- 
quarters; the  power  center  is  at  Chattanooga. 
•Tenn.,  and  the  fertilizer  operation  is  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala, 

SOME    19,000    PEOPLE   LIVE   OFT    ITS    PAYROLL 

The  TVA  payroll  supports  19.000  people. 

The  three  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors serve  nine-year  staggered  terms,  'he 
members  being  appointed  by  the  president, 
who  also  sets  th?lr  salary  scale.  The  chair- 
man, Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  receives  $29,500  a 
year,  and  the  other  mernber.=:.  Don  McBride 
and  Frank  E.  Smith.  $28,750  each.  McBride 
is  a  former  Senr.te  aide. 

The  TV'A  general  manager  is  L.  J.  Van 
Mol. 

Tlie  federal  agency's  die-hard  friends  are 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the  vitlley 
that  purchase  power  wholesale  ano  retail  it. 

Besides  the  anathema  of  the  private  elec- 
tric industry,  an  armed  truce  exists  now  be- 
tween the  TVA  and  the  nation's  :ertm;:er 
industry. 

"They  are  like  a  mountain.  Y.  u  can't  move 
them."  reflected  P.iul  Trtiett.  lone-time  lead- 
er of  the  private  fertilizer  industry,  recently 
retired  as  president  of  the  National  Food 
Plant  Institute. 


LABOR'S  COMJinXMEXT  TO  THE 
MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  orjia- 
nized  labor's  clear  and  solid  commitment 
to  the  full  success  of  the  model  cities 
program,  which  it  support. -d  vieoiously, 
was  reemphasized  in  an  aiticle  by  AFL- 
CIO  Vice  President  Jo.'seph  D.  Keenan. 
who  is  also  secretary  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Worker.'^  and 
chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Housine  Com- 
mittee, which  appears  in  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Yearbook.  Under  unanimous  coiisent. 
I  include  Mr.  Keenan's  article,  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Opcanized  Laeor's  Vital  Stake  in 

Model  Cities 

(By  Joseph  D.  Keenan) 

Labor's  foremost  concern  in  housing — and 

in  all  of  the  problems  of  our  cities — is  people. 


6001 

For  It  Is  people  who  are  homemakers  In 
the  house;  It  is  people  who  are  neighbors  In 
the  neighborhood;  it  is  people  who  are  citi- 
zens in  the  city. 

A  home,  a  neighborhood,  a  city  are  living 
things.  Tliey  grow,  they  change,  they  age, 
they  all  and  they  recover  from  their  aliments. 
Tills  growth  and  these  changes  reflect  the 
well-being  of  the  people  who  Inhabit  them, 
the  drive  of  their  inhabitants  for  better 
life,  the  plans  people  make — and  carry  out — 
for  orderly  growth  and  development  of  their 
household  and  their  community. 

What  gives  the  Model  Cities  jirogram  his- 
toric importanee  in  Amerldn  life  :s  that.  In 
responding  to  President  Johnson's  call,  the 
Congress  recognized  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  that  physical  and 
human  elements  of  the  city  must  be  treated 
together,  not  separately  and  independently,  if 
the  city's  ills  are  to  be  cured. 

Job.=  .  acquisition  of  skills  necessary  to  ob- 
tain Jobs,  schooling  for  one's  own  life,  and 
schCKJllng  for  educated  citizenship  are  ingre- 
dients just  as  important  as  shelter  in  the 
make-up  of  good  city  life.  And  community 
awareness  on  the  i>art  of  citizens  and  towns- 
people is  important  to  sound  city  planning 
i-.nd  to  equitable  and  realistic  execution  of 
plans  for  urban  redevelopment  and  g-rowth. 
As  the  champion  of  human  l>etterment. 
the  driving  force  for  a  higher  standard  of 
ll\ing.  organized  labor  has  a  keen  interes^t 
in  the  Model  Cities  program  as  the  key  to 
better  life  for  all  urban  dwellrr.';. 

Our  labor  movement  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Model  Cities  program  from  the 
very  start.  In  fact,  labor's  participation  in 
President  Johnson's  Tisk  Force  which  blue- 
printed tl'.is  pro^^ram  has  iielix-d  m  its  formu- 
lation as  a  combined  physical-human  rede- 
velopment package. 

When  the  procram  was  dramatically  pre- 
sented by  President  Johnson  In  his  historic 
nies.sage  to  Congress  and  formulated  in  legis- 
:;.ti\e  detail  in  the  Adminiitratlon-sponsored 
Demonstration  Cities  Act.  it  was  the  AFI^ 
CIO  and  the  National  Housing  Conference 
which  jointly  spearheaded  the  public  inter- 
est drive  for  its  Coi.gresaional  cnaciment. 

Last  November,  immediately  upon  the  ap- 
pr.ival  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
L'rb.m  Development  of  appl;c;Ulcns  from  the 
lirst  irroup  ■  f  cities  f,  r  Federal  grants  for 
planiiina;  funds,  the  AFL-CIO  called  for  "the 
fullest  participation"  of  lis  local  central  labor 
councils  '  in  this  strr.t(g:cally  important  pro- 
gram" in  each  community. 

Ti.ere  were  tlie  words  of  AFL  CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany's  special  message  regard- 
ing Model  Cities,  sent  by  him  on  Nov.  29. 
1967.  to  all  the  central  l.ibor  councils  in  the 
63  cities  with  approved  progr.-uns. 

Mr.  Meaiiy  asked  that,  "to  thi.s  end'  each 
Council  "estabiish  a  working  and  consulta- 
tive relationship  with  its  city  officLiU  respon- 
sible for  this  program  " 

'I  hope  you  will  imd  it  possible. "  Presi- 
dent Me.;ny  went  on.  "to  have  your  Coun- 
cil's Committees  on  Hou.'.ing.  Education  and 
Community  services  to  devcte  their  special 
.iiid  urgent  attention  to  this  task,  witli  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  housing  arid  plantiing.  ed- 
ucation and  training,  and  social  services  in 
their  respective  fields." 

Local  labor  orginizatlons  responded 
prcinptl>  and  fully  to  this  call.  In  most  cit- 
ies, union  repre,~e-itatives  took  an  active  part 
in  the  platining  cf  .specific  model  neighbor- 
hoods on  -vvhlch  the  program  is  to  foc-iis. 
Many  were  able  to  pledge  active  assistance 
from  local  union  members,  serving  as  volun- 
teers, in  training,  education  and  community 
service  efforts  m  these  neishborhoods  In 
some  cities,  professionally  trained  welf.ire 
workers  on  the  .AFL-CIO  Community  Serv- 
ices field  staff  were  available  for  :issignme:it 
to  help  deal  with  the  neighborhood  human 
problem. 

Local  labor  housing  committees,  reinforced 
by    the    guidance    provided    by    the    Housing 
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Committee  of  the  national  AFI^  CIO.  axe 
able  to  take  an  active  part  In  sound  plan- 
ning of  local  efforts  Ui  meet  the  housing  lUid 
urban  development  needs  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods 

Labors  emphaala  in  a!I  these  efforts  Is  on 
the  f.ict  that  the  deeper  roots  of  the  urban 
crisis  ire  p<5verty  and  privation  resulting 
from  the  persistent  denial  of  opportunity 
to  minorities — opportunity  for  education,  fur 
tr.unmg.  for  self-improvement. 

Labor,  therefore,  believes  that  remedies 
must  provide  more  than  better  housing  and 
more  than  slum  clearance  They  must  go 
t)eyond  urban  development  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities and  means  for  human  redevelop- 
ment They  mvist  go  beyond  rehabiatatlon  of 
housing  to  Include  rehabilitation  of  people 
concentrated  In  our  city  slums. 

Although  the  building  trades  unions  have 
often  been  assailed  for  restrictive"  prac- 
tices which  purport  u>  aiAcrlmui.ite  against 
minority  i|?rouf>s.  the  ract  Is  th.it  building  and 
construction  trades  today  actively  support 
"outreach"  projects  designed  to  recruit  mi- 
nority applicants  a»:cordlng  Uj  the  require- 
ments of  the  apprenticeship  programs  ;vnd  to 
help  prepare  them  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

Prom  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  !n 
New  York  City,  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Cleve- 
land, to  Atlanta,  there  Is  a  network  of  48 
ciuetj, where  such  outreach"  projects  have 
been  undertaken  by  building  unions  to  en- 
list local  disadvantaged  youths  in  appren- 
ticeship training  Between  January  and  the 
end  of  June  1968.  more  than  12.000  young 
people  have  been  sought  out.  screened  and 
tested  and  more  than  1.500  actually  placed 
.16  apprentices. 

dlmilar  projects  are  being  mounted  In  a 
number  of  other  cities  In  manv  cases  these 
efforts  are  undertaken  by  labor  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  model  clttee. 

The  latest  example  of  such  an  effort  Is  the 
program  called  Justice — Journeymen  Un- 
der SpeclHc  Training  In  Construction  Em- 
ployment—launched by  the  .\PL-CIO  Build- 
ing and  ConstrucUon  Trades  Council  In  Buf- 
falo. N  Y  .  in  July  1968  Workers  eorolllng  In 
this  progr.im  mostly  Negroes,  will  concen- 
trate for  three  weeks  on  classroom  Instruc- 
tion In  mathematical  and  blueprint  reading 
after  general  orientation  courses  Five  weeks 
•*".::  be  deioted  to  vocational  training  In  the 
classroom  by  union  Journeymen  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  20  weeks  of  on-the-job  training,  the 
trainees  working  when  possible  with  the 
same  union  members  who  gave  them  class- 
room ^struction.  This  "outreach"  program 
has  been  developed  under  an  agreement  with 
a  non-proflt  group  called  the  Opportunities 
Development  Corporation  of  Buffalo  in  co- 
operation with  the  Workers'  Defense  League 
and  the  A  Philip  Randolph  Education  Fund, 
with  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  helping 
meet  part  of  the  cost 

A  like  project,  called  Project  Build,  is  al- 
ready m  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington Central  Labor  Council.  AF^-CIO.  and 
the  local  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  It  provides  a  six-month  cycle  of  both 
Instruction  and  work  experience  for  youths 
between  ITU  and  23  years  of  age  to  prepare 
them  for  apprenticeship  In  the  building 
trades 

In  Newark  N.J  ,  a  local  painters  union  has 
underway  i  project  called  New  Careers  The 
brainchild  uf  Peter  Yablonsky.  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Painters  District  Council  No 
10.  .AFL-CIO.  this  project  was  realized  wuh 
the  active  help  of  Lou  Danzig.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  and 
Board  member  of  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference It  employs  unskilled  young  men  - 
largely  drawn  from  ghetto  areas— as  union- 
trained  apprentice  painters  In  public  agency 
Jobs  After  they  complete  their  apprentice- 
ship, the  trainees  are  eligible  to  become 
Journeymen  and  to  attain  annual  earmngs 
of  around  $10,000. 


EXTEiNSICNS  OF  REMARKS 

My  own  union,  the  InternailDnal  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  has  worked  out 
an  agreement  with  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  A.isoclatlon  on  a  program  using  a 
completely  new  approach  In  teaching  crafts- 
manship in  junior  high  schools.  Introduced 
in  a  number  of  junior  high  schools  m  Sep- 
tember 1987  after  three  years  of  preparation, 
this  Is  a  construction  technology  teacher- 
training  program  which  is.  to  my  knowledge. 
the  first  of  lu  kind  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. It  provides  support  to  20  students  per 
year  over  four  years,  each  student  receiving  a 
four-year.  84.000  scholarship  to  cover  tuition, 
fees  and  other  expenses. 

IBEW  and  NECA  not  only  have  helped  to 
plan  the  electrical  training  program  but  are 
contributing  «8C  000  to  provide  scholarships 
to  train  the  teachers  Other  building  trades 
unions  have  announced  that  they  plan  to  co- 
operate in  the  program  for  their  partlciil.tr 
>urlsdlctlons 

These  and  similar  programs  to  provide  skill 
training  and  quality  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged young  people  are  but  one  example 
of  labor's  concern  In  human  reconstruction 
In  our  rundown  urban  areas  And  labor  tlnds 
the  Model  Cities  program  to  be  the  best  vehi- 
cle for  this  effort 

Good  shelter  Is  Indispensable  to  a  person's 
well  being  But.  as  has  been  said,  man  does 
not  live  by  shelter  alone. 

That  Is  why  ori^anlzed  labor  Is  whole- 
heartedly committed  to  the  successful  real- 
izauon  of  the  Model  Cities  program 

It  Is  this  program's  "total  attack"  on  the 
siK-lal.  economic,  and  physical  problems  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas,  designed  to  turn 
them  Into  "model"  neighborhoods,  that  labor 
overwhelmingly  supports. 

In  the  success  of  this  program,  labor  has 
a   vital   stake 


DO  WE  KNOW  WHAT  FREEDOM 
REALLY  IS  ' 

HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    ."MORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  best  comments  on 
freedom  come  from  those  who  are  not 
philosophers  but  who  experience  it  in 
action. 

I  am  glad  to  enclose  a  Utter  written 
by  Rev  Bob  Minnis.  a  Graham.  N C. 
re.sident.  which  has  been  tjiven  the  top 
award  m  the  letters  to  the  iHlitor  divi- 
sion of  Freedoms  Foundation.  Reverend 
Minms  is  an  ordained  Prnticostal  Holi- 
ness Church  minister  and  is  an  instruc- 
fjr  at  the  Technical  Institute  of  Ala- 
mance 

He  IS  the  second  person  in  2  years 
from  Graham.  N.C  .  which  is  in  my  con- 
«ressional  district,  to  receive  a  siKnifl- 
cant  Freedoms  Foundation  award.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  D  A  Strickland  of  route  2. 
Graham,  received  the  award  for  their 
son.  Ptc  Hiram  Butch'  Strickland,  who 
was  killed  in  Vietnam  His  letter,  written 
the  day  before  his  death,  was  eiven  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  s  highest  honor — 
the  GtHjr'^e  Washington  Medallion 
Award 

Reverend  Minnis'  letter,  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  Nonh  Carolina  s  finest 
newspapers— the  Daily  Times-News  of 
Burlington — follows . 

Todays  e\er  echoing  cry  Is  freedom.  We 
hear  it  ao  often,  and  called  for  so  loosely, 
that  the  question  is  prompted:  "Do  we  know 
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what  freedom  really  Is?"  Much  Is  Kolnp  ,jn 
under  the  banner  idLsgulsei  of  freedom,  but 
freedom  Is  not  found  In  resentment  or  lust 
or  hatred  By  its  very  nature  lre«>dom  is  in- 
cmpatlble  with  such  nttUudes  and  actions 
lu  America  we  pride  ourselves  In  a  heritage 
of  freedom  that  is  unknown  In  many  p.irts 
of  the  world  Tlie  opportunity  for  Individual 
achievement  and  the  level  of  that  achieve- 
ment have  been  magnets  that  have  drawn 
I>eop:e  :rom  many  parts  of  the  world  to  our 
shores.  But  ir  our  understanding  of  iroedom 
does  not  rise  above  the  desire  for  personal 
gain  at  tlie  Ujk.s  of  others,  there  Is  grave 
danger  that  the  freedom  which  we  enjuy 
win  not  long  endure. 

Freedom  is  a  two-sided  coin  Involving  two 
concepts:  liberty  and  equality  And  the  reul 
foundation  for  this  freedom  is  law  Preed.m 
has  always  come  through  the  establishment 
of  law  indeed,  there  is  no  liberty  nor  equal- 
ity in  anything  without  law. 

A  mall  may  wish  to  become  a  master  piano 
player  but  with  becoming  a  master  o;  the 
keyboard  comes  a  great  deal  of  bondage  da"*-. 
If  you  please  I  -a  disciplined  learning  proc- 
ess, practicing.  No  legl.slailve  act  can  decree 
a  man  a  good  piano  i)layer  He  must  earn 
this  right  by  fuc.ng  up  to  the  requirements 
Today,  rights  and  privileges  are  demanded 
on  the  b.^sls  of  Justice,  and  genuine  freedum 
includes  Justlco  ( fairness  t;  this  we  can", 
deny.  But  some  rights  and  privileges  tant 
be  ordered.  Again,  they  must  be  earned. 
Everyone  has  tlie  right  to  go  out  for  the 
team,  but  oven,one  doesn't  have  a  right  to 
play  In  the  game  You  have  to  be  goovl 
enough  Measuring  up  to  certain  reqiare- 
mont.s   I  laws,  if  you   plea.se)    warrant   thl.'= 

One  of  the  verses  of  America.  The  Beat:- 
tlful.  "  ends  with  these  words.  "Confirm  th? 
soul  In  &elf-control.  Thy  liberty  is  law" 
These  words  uptly  bring  togctlicr  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  through  law  and  the  individ- 
ual responsibility  v.e  have  for  freedom. 

Freedom  will  never  be  found  through  law- 
lessness, .■since  the  very  basis  of  liberty  U 
law  Today's  disorder  and  chaos,  resulting 
Irom  extremists  activities,  retards  rarlier 
than  ad\ances  freedom  In  the  cry  lor  iree- 
dom  the  chains  of  requirements  have  been 
discarded,  thus  In  place  of  a  free  lor  all 
!X)llcy  we  have  a  free-for-all. 

To  expect  the  privileges  of  freedom  with- 
out the  responsibilities  Is  folly,  because  re- 
sponsible freedom  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
endure.  Freedom  Is  earned,  not  bestowed. 
The  crusaders  of  the  past  put  their  "cau.<:e" 
above  self;  today  the  reverse  Is  true,  .-ie:; 
comes  first  Crusading  i  protesting)  has  be- 
come a  luxurious  game  of  self-indulgence. 
If  we  can  understand  something  of  what 
freedom  really  is,  then  we  can  work  together 
for  the  develupment  of  the  sharing  of  both 
resp>onslbilltles  and  privileges  that  acccm- 
pauy  It. 

Bob  Minnis 


PRESS  ACCLALM  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
TRIP 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mj-.  Speaker.  I  .submit  for 
your  attention  an  editorial  which  state.-. 
far  more  eloquently  than  I  could,  the  re- 
.sponse  of  most  Americans  to  President 
Ni.xon'.s  recent  trip.  It  was  published  m 
the  March  3  issue  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, and  is  encouraKing  readinc  lor  those 
of  us  who  iiave  witnessed  the  decline  in 
Americas  i)restige  abroad  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Well  Done.  President  Nixon — And  Welcome 

Hf)ME 

President  Nixon's  working  trip  to  Europe 
WHS  a  plus  for  the  United  States  all  the  way — 
restorative  of  national  prestige,  Introductlve 
of  policy  views  hrm  and  coherent,  and  pro- 
ductive of  respect  and  confidence.  He  im- 
parted the  qualities  for  these  at  every  stop, 
.md  his  home-coming  Is  to  a  nation  proud 
of  a  mission  magnificently  performed. 

It  was  historic,  In  magnitude  and  achieve- 
ment; and  to  the  host  countries  abroad  must 
ha\e  been  the  more  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  ne-wly-inaugurated  Chief  Execu- 
tive thus  measuring  to  unsurpassed  dimen- 
sions of  maturity  in  leadership. 

To  the  President  It  was  a  self-assigned  re- 
sponsibility— beyond  the  call  of  Immediate 
duty:  but  assumed  with  initiative  addressed 
lo  solution  of  international  problems  high  on 
the  priority  list. 

\h  a  realist.  Mr.  Nixon  was  and  Is  aware 
[h..t  these  will  not  be  solved  overnight.  But 
,is  a  man  of  reason,  he  also  knows  the  essen- 
tial lactor  of  mutual  confidence  for  unity 
and  understanding  prefatory  to  meaningful 
clasp  of  hands  across  the  sea.  He  clasped 
those  hands.  ;;t  Brussels.  London,  Bonn, 
Rome,  and  Paris — and.  i^pquestlonably,  the 
sincerity  of  iiis  niessageSwas  transmitted. 

The  handshake  was  with  more  than  Heads 
of  Stale,  with  whom  he  consulted,  to  listen 
and  discuss  tiuestions  of  policy  moment.  To 
the  populace  of  those  Kinds  he  personified, 
in  words  and  conuict.  a  President  of  the  peo- 
ple— an  image  of  friendship  neither  fawning 
nor  patronizing,  but  with  respect  of  a  human 
being  for  other  iiuman  beings. 

He  IS  that,  with  no  affectations  of  infalli- 
bility; but  with  the  sobering  realization  of 
awesome  responsibility — and  determination 
to  fulfill,  both  in  domestic  and  in  foreign 
atfalrs.  a  covenant  of  trust.  Thus  his  lan- 
guage gets  down  to  cases,  whether  confront- 
ing a  problem  at  home,  or  Issues  vital  to 
Free  World  security  .  .  .  and  It  registered  all 
"ver  Europe.  The  tone  of  his  message,  for 
•rength  :ind  ludatnent  along  any  avenue  to 
honorable  peace,  could  not  have  failed  a 
hearing  even  through  the  Iron  Curtain — 
where  the  question  of  meaningful  summit 
necotlalions  is  pending. 

No  man  could  have  carried  more  superbly 
Uie  burden  of  such  a  mission;  nor  wrought 
of  it  a  better  total  accomplishment. 

There  are  areas  of  individual  national  re- 
sponsibility—  the  Internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  that  are  sovereign  to  teach — 
.ind  on  these  he  did  not  trespass.  On  the 
ether  hand,  there  are  multilateral  Interests 
requiring  maximum  attention  by  the  com- 
munity of  Free  World  powers,  and  In  behalf 
of  these  he  sought  the  full  measure  of  en- 
lightened action  in  concert. 

Notably,  he  did  not  re-embark  his  nation 
on  the  lutUe  course  either  of  banker  to  the 
world,  or  of  universal  policeman.  He  did  not 
.seek  to  acquit  the  United  States  of  shared 
'  hltgatlons  lor  peace-making  and  peace- 
keeping; but  he  underscored  the  fact  that 
'litncultles  or  crises  confronting  civilized  so- 
•  lety  were  for  the  components  of  that  so- 
tiety  to  solve  together. 

Where  reason  goes  hand-ln-hand  with 
courage.  It  gains  an  audience — of  men  or 
nations  of  good  will.  It  gains  respect,  and 
can  unify.  It  Identifies  Its  possessor  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  statesmanship;  and  ce- 
ments friendship  predicated  on  understand- 
ing and  trust.  It  Is  addressed  by  President 
Nixon — not  to  secret  covenants,  but  to  open 
accord  openly  arrived  at. 

He  adhered  to  that  on  a  working  trip 
whose  signs  of  success  vastly  outweigh  need- 
ling aspects  of  Communist- begotten  resent- 
ment and  opposition. 

Tlie  United  States  takes  due  note  of  the 
substantial  plus  side — the  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  Its  chief  spokesman  who,  at  any  point, 
did  not  falter  or  default.  The  nation  wel- 
comes him  home. 


RESOURCES.  CONSERVATION, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
OF  1969 


AND 
ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  to  coordinate  the 
Nation's  natural  resource  conservation 
and  environmental  quality  activities. 
Tills  aim  would  be  effectuated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Advisers 
on  Resources,  Con.servation.  and  the  En- 
vironment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  by  the  creation  of  Select 
Committees  of  Con.siress  on  Resources, 
Conservation,  and  the  Environment. 

It  is  a  major  function  of  the  Congress 
to  propose  and  consider  policies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Due  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  en- 
vironmental base,  natural  and  manmade, 
we  today  face  a  threat  to  the  very  foun- 
dation of  American  security,  welfare, 
and  prosperity. 

This  environmental  crisis  is,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs'  report  on 
"A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment." 
largely  the  result  of  the  unprecedented 
impact  of  a  dual  explosion  of  population 
and  technology  upon  limited  resources  of 
air,  water,  land,  and  living  space.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  a  challenge  that  has 
never  occurred  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

While  we  have  been  exploiting  our 
environment,  it  In  turn  has  been  subtly 
undei-mining  us.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  rapidly  completed  the  occupation  of 
the  easily  inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth 
"While  the  population  has  increased  at  an 
exponential  and  explosive  rate.  Thus. 
whereas  the  total  population  of  present- 
day  continental  United  States  did  not 
exceed  3  million  people  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  same  space 
will  raise  300  million  people  by  the  year 
2000. 

With  the  increase  in  population  there 
has  been  a  concomitant  explosion  in 
technology.  While  the  technology  has  al- 
leviated some  forms  of  stress — for  ex- 
ample, on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wildlife 
for  food — it  has  on  the  other  hand  re- 
sulted in  enormously  increased  demands 
upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the 
increase  in  population. 

Utilizing  our  vast  natural  resources, 
we  have  achieved  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living.  However,  our  produc- 
tion technology  has  been  accompanied 
by  unforeseen  side  effects.  The  history  of 
soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over 
forest  lands,  and  of  slaughtered  wildlife 
document  a  few  of  our  early  failures  to 
maintain  the  restorative  capacities  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Recently  we  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  ix)lluted  air  and  water,  of  the 
devastation  of  strip  mining  which  has 
impoverished  mining  communities,  and 
of  the  refuse  of  the  machine  age  which 
lines  our  dying  Great  Lakes  and  is  piled 
up  in  manmade  mountains  of  junk. 

These     problems,     along     with     the 
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p.sychophysical  stress  of  crowding,  noi.se. 
and  interpersonal  len.sion  on  urban  pop- 
ulations, may  infinitely  degrade  the  ex- 
istence of  civilized  man  before  the  end 
of  this  century.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  productive  economy  un- 
less we  bring  its  harmful  side  effects  un- 
der control. 

At  the  same  time,  tirave  problems  of 
national  security,  poverty,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  urban  decay  have  just  and 
appropriate  claims  for  priority  in  na- 
tional attention  and  for  public  exjjendi- 
ture.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  many  a.'^pects 
of  these  selfsame  problems  involve  ques- 
tions of  environmental  ix)licy.  F.  r  ex- 
ample, the  slums  and  ghettos  of  the  irreat 
cities,  the  increased  disability  and  death 
from  diseases  nurtured  by  the  environ- 
ment— such  as  cancer,  emphysema  men- 
tal disorders — and  the  decline  and  decay 
of  our  once  .tireat  i-ural  area.s — si'ch  as 
Appalachia — all  have  significant  en- 
vironmental components.  If  the  area  of 
environmental  quality  encompa.'^s  d  no 
more  than  these  three  problems.  I  think 
the  case  for  a  Council  would  still  be 
made.  That  the.^e  three  areas  represent 
only  a  small  jxirtion  of  the  wlio'e  en- 
vironmental question  show's  the  great 
need  for  a  Council. 

We  can  no  longer  ask  the  question, 
can  we  afford  it?  It  is  now  graphically 
clear  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  long 
run  to  avoid  the  costs  of  using  our  en- 
vironment. The  deferral  of  charues  by 
letting  them  accumulate  in  slow  attri- 
tion of  the  environment,  or  debitina  ihcm 
as  loss  of  amenities  will  soon  be  no  'onger 
possible.  If  we  continue  to  "vait.  s-  .^cific 
effects  of  imperfectly  understood  tech- 
nology may  prove  to  be  irreversible  or 
prohibitively  costly.  We  must  recognize 
immediately  the  hard  necessity  and  start 
paying  to  obtain  such  things  as  air  and 
water  of  at  least  minimal  standards  of 
health  and  comfort. 

Further,  if  we  fail  to  preser\c  the 
U.S.  coastline  and  coastal  waters,  lobster. 
shrimp,  and  shellfish  may  become  archaic 
words.  Even  the  great  salmon  of  Wash- 
mzton  might  be  gathered  off  the  "op  of 
the  waters  rather  than  caught  ;n  ihem. 
And.  most  importantly,  who  can  m  asure 
the  cost  of  illness  and  general  physical 
and  psychological  discomfort  that  even 
no-.v  may  be  destroying  15  percent  'jI  our 
l>eople. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  agen- 
cies now  dealing  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  there  are  so  many  that  they 
often  work  at  cross  punwses  and  dupli- 
cate efforts— at  great  cost  to  our  citizen- 
i-y.  None  of  these  bodies  as  presently  con- 
stituted are  equipped  to  look  at  man- 
environmental  relations  as  a  '>vhole. 
This  fragmentation  has  been  well  doc- 
umented on  many  occasions  including 
the  fine  statement  on  January  13  by  our 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Rruss. 

To  make  poUcy  efTective  throueh  ac- 
tion in  this  area,  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem is  required  to  assemble  and  report 
relevant  knowledge  and  to  place  alter- 
native courses  of  action  that  this  knowl- 
edge suggests  before  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  for  public 
decision. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  is  designed 
to    meet    the    nroblems    that    I    have 
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sketched  First.  It  sets  up  a  high-level 
three-man  Council  of  Advisers  on  Re- 
sources. Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment The  Council  would  have  the  Job 
of  tcathenng  information  concerning 
natural  resource  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental quality  trends,  of  apprais- 
ing the  various  programs  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  i?overnment,s  and  of  de- 
veloping and  recommending  national 
pollrle.s  to  the  President 

Each  January  the  President  would 
transmit  to  Congress  the  Commission's 
report  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the 
environment  and  of  natural  resources, 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  en- 
vironmental quality  and  in  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  adequacy  of  available  nat- 
ural resources  for  fumiling  liuman  and 
economic  requjrement.s  of  the  Natio:.,  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  nongovernmen- 
tal entitles  and  individuals  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  their  etTect  on  the  en- 
vironment and  full  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  a  program  for  can-vi:ig  out 
the  declared  policy  of  riie  act 

Second,  the  bill  e-^tablishes  select  com- 
mittees of  Congre.ss  to  consider  the  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  report.  They 
would  be  made  up  of  the  chairman  and 
the  rankmg  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Public  Works.  Agri- 
culture ai-.d  Forestry,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  The  duties  of  the  se- 
lect committees  would  be  to  review  the 
annual  report  and  make  such  reports  on 
resources  and  conservation  matters  and 
on  studies  undertaken  by  it  to  its  re- 
spective House  at  it  deems  advisable. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  already  waited 
too  long  to  control  the  quality  of  our 
environment  Nature  has  warr.ed  us  in 
many  w:iys — friithtenint;  ways — of  our 
laxr.ess.  Death-dealing  smog,  black  lung 
and  emphysema,  contaminated  and  dy- 
ing lak^s.  nvers.  and  streams,  dead  fish, 
and  ottier  water  life,  overcrowded  cities 
with  intolerable  living  conditions, 
stripped  forests,  dymg  birds  and  ani- 
mals— many  now  extinct  for  all  times. 
These  are  some  of  the  warnings  we  have 
had. 

I  submit  that  the  situation  Is  too  seri- 
ous to  continue  to  treat  on  a  piecemeal 
basis — that  we  must  look  at  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole.  To  accomplish  this  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  Resources.  Con- 
servation, and  Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1969  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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STITDENT     RIGHTS     RULING  BODES 
N5:W    CAMPUS    WOE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

'.  *      INDIAN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuf'sdaij    March  11.  1969 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Speaker  in  a 
recent  newsletter  we  expressed  concern 
about  the  latt-st  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  appears  to  open  the  door  wide 
for  student  revolutionaries  to  wreak 
havoc  with  impunity  in  public  schools. 

A  lot  of  the  Nation's  troubles  can  be 


traced  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  this 
latest  bit  of  Judicial  idiocv  is  no  excep- 
tion 

Kn  iwledgeable  editors  aroimd  the 
country  are  examining  the  ramifications 
of  the  decision  and  none  that  I  have  seen 
does  a  better  job  than  William  A  Mul- 
len, the  editor  of  the  Pompano  Beach 
'  Fla  '  Sun-Sentinel. 

Editor  Mullen  is  one  of  the  coiuui-y's 
outstanding  edittirialists  and  he  has  in- 
terpretKl  the  daubers  of  the  Court  de- 
cision with  a  claiity  and  forcsigiit  that 
we  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
SruDtjrr  •  Rights'  Rulinc  Bodes  New 
Campus  Woe 
I  By  WUIlam  A.  Mullein 
Any  '.ime  !t  appears  that  the  Warren  Su- 
preme Court   hag  settled   back   to  some  ra- 
tional  decisions,   a   majorltv   ot   the   learned 
justice*   manages    H    snatch    follv    from    the 
Jaws  .->f  re.illty  and  .in  entire  new  gener.ition 
'If  problems  la  rescued  from  deserved  oblivion. 
The  L-ourt  did  it  .ig.un   this  week  ivlth  Its 
"2    ruling    t-iat   ijrumm.ir    ,ina    ii:gh   school 
i-.udents  have  the  right  to  demonstrate  over 
the  objections  uf  public  school  offlculs 

Associate  Justice  Abe  Port.is.  who  holds 
impeccable  credentials  as  a  liberal's  liberal. 
wrote  the  m-ijority  opinion,  contending  that 
public  school  officials  do  not  possess  absolute 
authority  over  tneir  pupils  He  likened  dis- 
ciplined schools  to  "totalitarian  enclaves." 
adding 

"Students  m  schools  as  well  as  out  of  school 
are  persons"  under  our  Constitution  They 
are  possessed  of  fundamental  rights  which 
the  state  must  respe<H.  Just  as  they  them- 
selves must  respect  the  obligations  to  the 
st.it* 

These  are  teenagers  he's  talking  about,  not 
-uUegc  level  students  who  have  emerged  from 
•I  state  of  adolescence — physically,  if  not 
mentally   in  too  many  cases 

The  Portaa  concept  Is  as  alarming  as  It  is 
amazing. 

As  a  person"  with  constitutional  rights. 
it  must  be  recognized  that  a  youngster  mav 
sass  back  his  parents  under  the  rlg.'it  ot  free 
speech  The  child  may  hang  around  the  pool 
room,  dance  hall  or  'pot  •  den  under  the  right 
t;)  peaceably  assemljle 

The  right  to  worship  grants  a  still  wet 
behind  the  cars  "constitutional  person"  per- 
mission to  jolu  sex  sects  and  :o  engage  in 
erotic  ntes  as  a  spiritual  pursuit. 

Police  may  not  agree  with  the  spiritual 
experiences  resulUng  therefrom  But  If  they 
^e  not  sufflcienUy  intimidated  by  past  court 
decisions  to  have  the  temerity  to  make  ar- 
rests, they  probably  will  be  dragged  into  the 
Supreme  Court  for  violation  of  civil  rights 

And  parents,  watch  out  Junior  mus'  be 
treated  as  a  person  with  all  attendant  privi- 
leges Otherwise.  law  suit  with  the  Civil 
Liberties  tJnlon  as  .imlcus  curiae,  if  not  coun- 
sel of   record. 

Don  t  rely  on  the  Fifth  Commandment 
It  could  be  declared  unconstitutional  as  a 
violation  of  the  l.Tth  Amendment  prohibit- 
ing involuntarv  servitude 

If  these  remarks  appear  facetious  in  tone, 
they  are  deadly  serious  in  portent.  For  In 
the  climate  of  our  times  there  are  corrupt- 
ing Faglns  who  will  manipulate  children  to 
further  fhe  anarchy  nuw  engulhng  campuses 
from  coaat  to  coast 

This  IS  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. As  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem,  a  high 
schtxjl  freshman  or  a  Junior  high  pupil  can 
organize  a  peaceful  demonstration"  that 
Justice  Fortas  rules  Is  constltutlonallv  prop, 
er.  over  the  objections  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal 

In  fact,  there  already  have  been  protests 
and  outbursts  in  Dade  County  public  schools 


over  the  playing  of    Dixie"  and  the  use  ,;  the 
Stars  and  Bars  at  school  sports  events. 

Justice  Fnrtas  equates  a  state's  respon- 
sibility to  youngsters  and  their  responslblluv 
to  the  state  How.  we  ask.  does  a  teenager 
full  of  spirit  aiul  natural  ti-ndoiicy  to  rebel 
against  authority  recognize  such  indlvidua' 
responsibilities  when  youthful  ebullience 
hasn  t  felt  the  flrst  touch  of  mature  (,.m. 
mon   sense? 

He  might  better  understand  the  problems 
besetting  parents  and  the  constant  testlnR 
they  endure  from  cluklren  who  instlncthelv 
And  security  in  discipline  li  he  were  not  child- 
less 

Th"  real  import  of  the  Fortas  opinion  is 
that  It  gives  a  k^reen  Itglit  to  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDSi.  organizers 
and  perpetrators  o!  campus  Molent  e,  to  in- 
vade  the  secondary  and  elenientarv  public 
schools  to  recruit  and  train  the  college 
anarchists  of  tomorrow 

The  cour»  <-ould  have  been  more  senMble 
by  ordering  rtremen  to  douse  blazes  with 
gasoline 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.   EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

"F  I  en:vsvlv.^ni.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  .c- 
cently  been  ijucn  a  statement  entititd 
What  AnuTica  Means  to  Me."  It  was 
wnttfii  by  Albert  J.  Cnspell.  who  is  the 
principal  of  the  Mary  W  Devine  School 
in  Croydon.  Pa.  I  would  like  t.j  include 
the  full  text  of  the  stattment  m  the  Rn  - 
ORD  at  t'us  point: 

What  America  Me-.ns  to  Me 
(By  Albert  J.  Crlspell) 

1.  It  Is  a  nation  that  permits  me  to  help 
choose  the  people  who  will  govern. 

2.  It  Is  a  nation  with  laws  that  limit  tlie 
powers  of   those   who  govern. 

3.  It  is  a  nation  of  fixed  terms  for  those 
who  govern  and  where  elections  are  set  for 
choosing  new  leaders. 

4.  It  Is  a  latlon  that  permits  :ne  to  choose 
In  secret  those  of  my  choice. 

5.  It  Is  a  nation  with  many  quallhed  .aid 
willing   to  serve  In  positions   of   leadership. 

6.  It  Is  a  nation  where  mauv  who  govern 
desire  to  return  to  private  life  a'ftcr  a  reason- 
able length  of  time. 

7.  It  is  a  nation  where  men  of  good-will 
can  unite  even  though  of  opposing  views 

8.  It  Is  a  nation,  proud  of  Its  .ichlevement;, 
with  a  sense  uf  world  responsibility. 

9.  It  Is  a  nation  of  many  natural  resources. 

10.  It  is  a  nation  much  concerned  about 
improving  the  standards  of  life.  liberty,  and 
happiness. 

11.  It  Is  a  nation  concerned  ibout  rellglcn 
and  Man's  freedom  In  worship. 

12.  It  is  a  nation  Interested  In  education 
for  all  regardless  of  their  station  in  life. 

13.  It  :.s  a  nation  that  has  problems  that 
Us  citizens  can  seek  to  identify  and  can 
openly  seek  ways  of  solving  in  a  peaceful 
manner. 

14.  It  Is  a  nation  that  gives  protection  to 
its   citizens  and    their   property 

15  It  Is  a  nation  where  fear  does  not  rule 
the  heart  of  man 

16.  It  is  a  nation  with  faith  in  its  futi.re 
and  the  future  of  the  world. 

:7  It  is  a  n&tlon  troubled  by  a  war  of  Icng 
duration  when  victory  is  not  in  sight. 

'8.  It  is  a  nation  concerned  abotu  ■ts  young 
people.   Its  children,   and   Its   ..ged. 

19  It  Is  a  nation  that  can  endure  in  a 
world  where  other  Ideologies  exist  and  can 
be  tolerant  to  permit  other  peoples  to  choose 


their  own  leaders  and  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

20  It  Is  a  nation  that  has  friends  In  the 
•  VV'orld  of  Nations  ■■ 

21  It  is  a  nation  that  can  stand  alone 
or  stand  among  friendly  nations  for  a  cause 
in  which  it  continues  to  see  as  right,  and 
fcr  as  long  as  it  sees  this  cause  to  be  right. 

T2  It  is  a  natlf>n  willing  to  seek  peace, 
and  willing  to  seek  friends  among  former 
foes. 

23  It  Is  a  nation  which  continues  to 
prosper,  and  give  hope  to  its  own  people 
and  be  an  inspiration  to  peoples  of  other 
nations  that  would  seek  a  better  way  of 
life. 

24  It  is  a  nation  made  up  of  the  union 
of  citizens  by  birth  and  citizens  by  choice 
who  And  here  opportunities  for  service,  sac- 
rifice, and  success. 

25.  It  ts  a  nation  which  finds  power  for 
union  where  powers  are  separated  in 
branches  of  ttovernment  and  where  powers 
are  divided  between  levels  of  government 
in  which  the  State  Is  sovereign,  the  Nation 
is  indivisible  and  local  government  is  strong. 


T.\X  REFORMS  OR  TAX  REVOLT 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform 
is  of  major  concern  to  every  taxpayer.  Ed 
Wimmer,  president  of  Forward  America 
and  public  relations  director  for  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bu.siness,  di.scus.sed  "Tax  Reforms  or  Tax 
Revolt"  on  a  recent  radio  program.  I 
commend  this  broadcast  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Regular  or  periodic  listeners  to  these  week- 
ly ijroadca.sts  ought  to  be  familiar  with  our 
continued  insistence  that  Congress  does  not 
dare  delay  major  tax  reforms  without  risking 
a  further  liquidation  of  the  earnings  of  mil- 
lions of  middle  class  citizens,  and  near-total 
monopolization  and  bureaucratization  of  the 
American  economy. 

Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  (Ark.) .  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, seems  m  :iccept  this  view,  and  in  order- 
ing a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  entire  tax 
structure,  oxprr ssed  the  opinion  that  reforms 
could  result  earlier  than  is  expected. 

Republican  John  Byrnes,  Wisconsin  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  has  sought  tax  changes 
that  would  help  the  family  farm,  independ- 
ent business  and  lower  Income  families.  He  Is 
a  vigorous  proponent  of  a  reduction  in  oil 
depletion  allowances,  and  has  recommended 
tliat  a  tax  reurm  siudy  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, begun  imder  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, be  a  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cunimlttee  Hearings. 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  retiring  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  predicted  a  "Taxpayers  Revolt"  if 
early  reforms  were  not  forthcoming  under 
the  Nixon  Administration.  He  declared  that 
the  Treasury  Study  revealed  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  tax  evasions  by  huge  corporations  and 
super-rich  Individuals,  and  particularly  In 
the  growing  rash  of  conglomerate  mergers. 

During  1967.  another  100.000  farm  families 
became  migrants,  making  a  total  of  5,300.000 
families  driven  from  their  land  since  1950, 
and  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  this  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  use  taxing  power 
to  prevent  the  monopolistic  power  that  Is 
basic  to  the  farm  problem. 

It  was  the  tax  structure  that,  either  dl- 
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rectly  or  Indirectly,  permitted  monopoly 
practices  which  liquidated  bO^r  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Ice  cream  plants  In  less  than  10 
years;  over  75 '"c  of  independent  dairy  plants; 
40^^  of  the  wholesale  grocers;  up  to  SS^'r  of 
all  the  Independent  druggists,  hardware 
dealers  and  grocers  in  large  communities, 
and  caused  nearly  every  Independent  depart- 
ment otore  in  the  nation  to  sell  out  to  the 
big  chains. 

Consider  In  this  light  the  attempt  In  the 
early  thirties,  led  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  (Texas)  and  our  office,  to  get  a  grad- 
uated chain  store  tax  on  from  one  to  51  stores 
at  a  scale  that  would  have  made  unattractive 
the  operation  of  more  than  50  stores  by  any 
one  corporation.  If  this  battle  had  been  won, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and  small  busi- 
nesses of  all  kinds  would  have  been  preserved 
and  probably  10,000  more  independent  banks 
would  be  in  operation,  creating  billions  In 
additional  taxes  and  millions  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  family  farm,  the  products  of 
which  have  suffered  rigped-buying  by  the  big 
chains  and  other  monopolistic  combines, 
would  not  have  had  to  turn  to  subsidies  and 
outlandish  farm  programs  costing  the  con- 
sumer billions  of  tax  dollars,  and  robbing  the 
youth  of  the  agricultural  opportunities  so 
basic  to  our  American  way  of  life, 

A  proposal  was  made  by  John  K.  Jessup, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  Life. 
Time  find  Fortune,  ihut  .'\LL  cnrpcratior.s 
should  be  called  before  a  Co'jrt  of  Corporate 
Inquiry,  and  be  made  to  prove  that  they 
needed  to  be  as  big  as  they  were.  In  Life.  Mr. 
Jessup  declared : 

'The  best  friend  and  exemplar  of  economic 
freedom  In  America  is  the  Independent,  com- 
petitive enterpriser  who  wants  to  be  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Such  a  man  sho-ald  be  the 
favorite  of  a  truly  liberal  government,  for  the 
reason  (and  please  listen  to  Mr.  Jessup*  that 
small  business  keeps  the  inarket  active,  the 
economy  expanding  because  small  business 
creates  more  jobs  for  others  to  choose  from. 
He  controls  his  own  livelihood  which  repre- 
sents a  stage  of  freedom  to  which  so  many 
Americans  aspire.  The  more  the  independent 
enterprisers  the  freer  the  nation," 

Now  why  shouldn't  graduated  taxes  on  the 
number  of  stores — on  corporations  put  to- 
gether in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
trust laws — have  been  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  preserving  lair  Irce  enterprise 
system? 

Mr.  Jackson  Martlndell.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  American  Institute  of  Management. 
wTote  me.  Sept,  5.  1962  i  that  he  was  repro- 
ducing my  column  on  this  subject  to  send 
out  to  his  30,000  clients  and  members.  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Martlndell  said: 

"As  an  Individual  becomes  richer  and  more 
powerful,  he  Is  taxed  (or  supposed  to  be  i 
at  a  higher  and  higher  bracket.  ...  I  believe 
that  all  corporations  with  net  income  of  Si 00 
millions  a  year  before  taxes,  should  continue 
to  pay  at  the  present  rate,  btit  that  taxes 
land  listen,  please)  thould  be  progressively 
reduced  as  the  business  becomes  smaller  In 
size." 

In  other  words,  why  not  a  'proprietorship' 
tax  deduction  to  discourage  mergers  and  en- 
courage proprietorship? 

Congressman  Patman.  whom  I  mentioned 
earlier,  has  led  an  investigation  of  the  big 
Foundations  that  control  billions  of  dollars 
In  corporate  assets,  vast  acreage  in  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries,  huge  holdings  in  apart- 
ment buildings,  trust  funds,  et  cetera,  and 
pay  no  Federal  income  taxes  on  much  of 
this  accumulated  wealth  and  power.  These 
Foundations  will  be  fully  Investigated  this 
year,  and  there  Is  almost  a  certainty  that 
big  oil  will  have  Its  depletion  allowances 
reduced  by  at  least  50'^r.  When  you  stop 
to  think  that  big  oil  is  buying  up  Insurance 
companies,  opening  thousands  of  unwanted. 
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uneconomic  service  stations  to  destroy  their 
own  dealer.?  and  other  small  businesses,  and 
going  into  vast  operations  of  motels,  restau- 
rants. \ending  operations,  et  cetera,  partly 
paid  out  of  tax  evasions,  it  all  adds  up  to  a 
pretty   shamelpss   situation.   For  Example' 

Twenty  giant  oil  companies  with  fantastic 
earnings,  paid  less  than  an  8'  rate  in  lederal 
income  taxes,  against  50'"  for  other  corprjra- 
tlons  with  nowhere  near  sucli  earnings  And 
while  we  are  talking  about  Mr.  Patman,  he 
has  stated  his  belief  (along  with  our  own  i 
that  many  smaller  loundatlcns,  easily  inan- 
aged.  have  been  a  source  of  preat  good  to  the 
nation,  and  this  commeniatcr  for  one  Wfiuld 
not  support  a  move  to  end  their  v.ork  even 
though  some  abuses  are  niuiuestlonably  evi- 
dent 

Mr,  Patman  recently  asked  Congress  to 
consi.ier  raising  Income  tax  exemption  to  the 
f.nst  S-2.C0O  of  earnings,  while  Paul  Fisher. 
Fisher  Pen  Co..  who  wants  iill  jirlvate  enter- 
prises owned  by  foundations,  churches  and 
otiier  i::x-excmpt  institutions,  to  pay  the 
same  rate  of  tax  as  other  businesses,  and 
Mr.  Fisher  has  carried  on  a  national  can- 
paien  to  repeal  federal  income  tnxrs  on  nil 
earnings  under  ten  thraisand  dollars. 

C'-ntinuir-g  this  week's  treatment  of  tax 
rfform.  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
(opposition  to  present  proposals  to  offer  tax 
inducements  to  corpor.nions  ".ocating  in  rural 
commi'nltles  or  ghetto  areas,  on  the  grounds 
that  already  established  business,;,  would  'oe 
placed  at  a  creat  c(  mpetitive  disadvantage 
In  the  case  of  the  r-aral  communities,  we  are 
in  a  sad  way  when  factories  are  needed  to 
irive  farmers  Jobs  so  they  can  .stay  on  the 
farm — instead  of  driving  monopoly  practices 
out  of  the  market  and  thus  ending  corporate 
tak°-over  of  f.-^irm  Ir.nds  and  huee  subsidies 
paid    corporate    farm    owners 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Gene  Snyder 
:  Ky.  I  that  the  surtax  help.?  no  one  but  big 
business,  and  hke  any  other  tax.  the  surtax 
incre.^scs  r;.ther  tlian  reduces  the  inflationary 
•hre.it  becaxise  all  are  added  to  the  cost  of 
liviiiB- — which  is  now  blowing  throueh  the 
ceiling.  Tliis  is  a  middle-class  :iquidating  tr.x 
and  should  be  repealed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

A  move  is  underfoot  to  repeal  tlie  7'~"  In- 
\estment  credit,  which  has  helped  thouasnds 
of  small  businesses  to  modernize.  It  ripplied 
to  all  businesses,  big  .ind  little,  .ind  so  long 
.is  it  has  a  ceiling  cf  7''  on  expenditures'no 
bigger  tlian  from  s25.000  to  $50,000.  it  is  not 
adding  to  the  inflation  danger,  .■'ind  with 
profits  and  t.txes  what  they  are  t<xiay.  repeal 
of  this  7"^'  could  have  a  devastating  aiTect  on 
present  nioaernization  plans  of  independent 
buisnes.s. 

We  need  millionaires  In  this  country;  in 
every  community,  to  invest,  contribute,  lead. 
buy  boats,  r.ne  homes,  tr.'.ln  horses,  and  build 
fine  resorts.  V/e  do  not  need  billionaires — 
a  class  of  super-rich  tax  evaders — monop- 
^'li^ts^who  contribute  too  little  that  is  good 
for  their  community  or  country,  but  who 
jpend  moat  of  their  lime  working  against  it. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  more  foresighted.  patri- 
otic rich  couldn't  see  that  what  we  should 
be  building  is  an  economic  ladder  with  strong 
runits  at  the  bottom  for  all  to  take  hold  of; 
long  rungs  in  the  middle  for  an  expanding 
middle  class,  with  the  rungs  tapering  down 
in  length  as  they  end  toward  the  top  of  the 
ladder. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  economic  structure 
that  supports  political  liberty,  and  if  we  do 
not  return  to  building  such  an  economy,  we 
will  lose  every  freedom  we  possess^ — and  I 
would  say,  within  the  next  ten  years. 

For  36  years  we  have  spent  billions  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  establish  InefHclent, 
goal-less  federal  agencies  and  committees  to 
treat  effects — seldom  catises. 

How  far  the  present  investigation  of  tax 
abuses  will   go,  and  how  many  reforms  we 
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will  get  this  year  are  uncertain  but  reforms 
there  will  be.  and  Uiev  wUl  be  as  good  as 
we  can  convince  Congress  they  ought  to  be. 
Even  Charles  T  Lazarus,  Vice  President  of 
the  giant  Federated  Departjnen:  Store  Chain. 
has  said  again  that  absentee  ownership  is 
sterilizing  our  society  This  is  true  whether 
It  Is  conglomerates,  holding  companies,  chain 
stores,  big  foundatUjns  abuse  of  union  pen- 
sion funds.  Security  Exchange  Commission 
upheavals  now  being  witnessed,  the  break- 
down of  icxal  government  or  the  destruction 
of  the  family  farm— there  is  a  tax  reform 
need  and  it  cannot  come  to  soon 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

■f     r  M.lf.  rRN  I  \ 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu'^^dny.  March   11,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  one  day 
this  week  the  President  will  announce 
whether  or  not  he  will  ask  the  Congress 
to  continue  the  appropriations  for  the 
deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-missUe 
systCTn. 

As  one  of  tho.s*--  who  has  been  strongly 
opposed  to  the  ABM  deployment  for  a 
long  time,  I  nave  urged  that  the  logic 
of  haltin;^'  deployment  is  overwhelming 
For  reasons  of  cost,  effectiveness  of  the 
defense,  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  and 
simple  lack  of  necessity,  I  have  ar'^ued 
that  we  should  not  build  the  ABM 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  and  columnist.  Mr. 
Tom  Wicker  writes; 

In  fact,  the  case  against  ABM  deplo\Tnent 
Is  so  overwhelming  that  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  the  President  could  decide  for  It. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
I  strongly  agree  with  this  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Wicker,  I  only  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  see  it  the  same  way. 

I  place  Mr  Wicker's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A   Decision  Th.\t   Makes   Itself 
I  By   Tom    Wicker) 

W.iSHiNCTON.  March  10  — Mr  Nucon's  In- 
teresting custom  of  setting  dates  upwn  which 
he  will  deliver  major  policy  pronouncements 
has  this  capital  positively  quivering  In  an- 
ticipation or  dread  of  his  promised  decision 
on  the  antiballtstlc  missile  syst«m.  In  fact, 
the  case  against  ABM  deployment  is  so  over- 
whelming that  Is  h.ird  to  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent could  decide  for  It 

Even  the  technical  feaslbllitv  of  the  system 
Is  in  duubt.  particularly  if  deployment  is  to 
be  Justified  by  placing  Sprint  missiles  to  pro- 
tect ICBM  sites;  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's research  director,  Dr  John  S.  Foster 
warned  two  years  ago  that  the  whole  Nlke-X 
system — now  known  as  Sentinel — would  soon 
be  obsolete 

The  rationale  first  advanced  by  the  John- 
son Administration,  that  Sentinel  some  day 
would  protect  the  nation  against  a  Chinese 
missile  attack,  has  been  clscredlted  by  no 
less  a  hawk  than  Senator  Richard  Russell. 
a  pillar  of  the  armed  forces  establtshment  m 
Congress.  "The  Chinese  are  not  completely 
crazy."  he  has  said  "They  are  not  going  to 
attack  us  with  four  or  tUit  inlmijjiii  when  they 
know  we  have  the  c«rp;fblllty  ofv^^ually  de- 
^trovlng  their  entire  country  "        \ 

Nliw  the  ABM  defenders  have  virtually 
abandoned  the  Chinese  rationale  and  talk 
of  deploying  Sentinel  to  protect  ICBM  sites 


from  new  Soviet  multlple-wjrhead  weapons 
But  Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky  has  pointed 
out  that  no  one  has  produced  evidence  that 
the  state  of  Russian  weaponry  makes  It  Im- 
perative for  the  United  States  to  deploy  such 
defenses:  and  two  authorities.  Dr,  Hans  Bethe 
and  Dr  J  P  Rulna.  told  a  Congressional 
hearing  last  week  that  they  knew  of  no  such 
evidence 

The  cost  estimate  attached  to  Sentinel — 
about  $5  billion — is  conservative  at  best  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  h.is  effectively 
demonstrated  that  defense  hardw.ire  costs 
always  mushroom  beyond  Pentagon  esti- 
mates Moreover,  the  out-of-pocket  cost  to 
taxpayers  U  the  least  of  It.  while  the  worst 
Is  that  these  same  dollars  could  be  and 
should  be  used  for  all  those  domestic  socl.U 
needs  so  long  starved  for  funds  by  the  de- 
vouring demands  of  the  military. 

INStrRINC    mi;  rr-ARY    EMBRACE 

Politically,  for  the  President  to  opt  for 
Sentinel  against  these  social  needs,  or  even  to 
insist,  Johnson-Uke,  that  we  can  have  mis- 
siles and  social  programs,  would  throw  his 
Administration  Into  the  arms  of  the  miUt.iry- 
indiLstrial  complex  and  Its  servants  m  Con- 
gress, insuring  for  another  four  years  the  pre- 
eminence of  generals  and  militarists:  because 
a  decision  would  repudiate  the  most  progres- 
sive forces  In  Congress,  now  gathered  in  bi- 
partisan opposition  to  the  ABM  system,  and 
further  alienate  all  those  voters  who  a.reaJy 
question  Mr  Nixon's  concern  for  the  poor 
and  the  black,  and  doubt  his  interest  In  the 
Quality  of  American  life. 

STEP  TO   COMPLETE   SYSTEM 

The  deployment  of  nny  ABM  system,  more- 
over, however  "thin."  inelfectlve  or  near  ob- 
solescence, will  be  rejarded  by  Its  victorious 
proponents  .is  a  "building  block"  in  a  vastly 
more  expensive  ABM  defense  against  Saviet 
missiles  "It  Is  the  flrst  step,"  Senator  Russell 
said  of  sentinel,  "toward  the  deployment  of 
the  cc/mpieie  system  that  I  think  is  re- 
quired " 

But  the  estimated  *40-bUllon  cost  of  the 
"complete  system"  that  Russell  and  others 
really  w.xnt  to  develop  from  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment Is  not  much  better  than  an  arbitrary 
guess,  and  former  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  pointed  out  persuasively  that 
even  the  "complete  system'  would  be  pene- 
trable by  the  sophisticated  Soviet  weaponry 
Its  deployment  would  force  them  to  build 

Above  all.  a  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  now  might  well  trigger  what  Mc- 
Namara  called  an  "action-reaction  phenom- 
enon that  fuels  an  arms  race  "  The  Soviets 
might  and  probably  would  step  up  their  of- 
fensive or  defensive  missile  armaments,  or 
both.  In  response,  they  might  recoil  from  the 
nuclear  arms  control  talks  Mr  Nixon  has  said 
he  desires:  and  military  hardliners  In  Mos- 
cow might  well  picture  themselves  as  vin- 
dicated and  And  their  influence  enhanced  for 
years  to  come. 

If  these  arguments,  all  of  which  are  being 
made  to  Mr  Nixon  not  only  by  Democratic 
liberals  but  by  such  Republicans  as  Cooper. 
Javltb,  Percy,  Brooke  and  Hatfield  i  even  Ev- 
erett Dirksen  and  John  Stennls.  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  chairman,  have  expressed 
reservations),  should  persuade  the  President, 
he  even  has  at  hand  a  -sound  political  ex- 
planation Just  waiting  to  be  made 

He  could  say  that  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem needs  more  study  and  further  develop- 
ment, which  It  does  He  could  add  that  this 
need  dovetailed  with  his  desire  as  a  peace- 
maker to  deler  deployment  at  least  untl!  he 
had  determined  whether  the  Soviets  would 
negotiate  In  good  faith  on  arms  control  And 
he  could  play  on  the  disenchantment  on 
Congress  and  the  public  by  pointing  out  that 
deploying  the  Sentinel  was  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Idea,  anyway  After  all.  this  is  a  new  Ad- 
ministration. Isn't  It? 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

-     IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRE.<ENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March   11.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  hi.<;  New 
York  Post  C(ilumn  on  March  6  James 
Wechsler  reported  upon  his  convei>a- 
tion  with  Ambassador  Averell  Harnman. 
President  Johnson's  chief  nogotuuor  .a 
the  Paris  peace  talks  The  recent  increa.se 
in  military  activity  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  was  foreseen  by 
Ambas.sador  Harriman  when  the  United 
States  intensified  its  military  pressure 
after  the  bombiiit;  halt  was  ordered  bv 
President  Johnson  la.'^t  fall  In  fact.  Am- 
bassador Hariiman  waiiu-d  that  a  step- 
up  in  U  S.  military  actions  would  pro- 
duce a  counter  military  reaction. 

Ambassador  Harriman  said  that  tlie 
latest  offensive  action  by  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcon«  "wi-re  cssoniiully  a  re- 
sponse to  our  actions  rather  than  a  de- 
liberate, reckless  lU tempt  to  dictate  the 
peace  terms  or  torpedo  the  talks  "  It  i.s 
important  to  keep  this  in  mind  as  the 
Nixon  administration  contemplates  an 
appropriate  response  "  The  only  appro- 
priate respon.se  is  a  political  settlement 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude James  Wechsler 's  column  in  the 
Record: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Mar  6.  19691 
Ni.MON   .•.Nil   Vietnam 
(By  James  A  Wechsler) 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that,  In  the  aiter- 
math  of  the  bombing  halt  over  North  Viet- 
nam decreed  by  President  Johnson  last  Oct. 
31.  Commanding  Gen    Crelghton  W.  Abrains 
Issued  an  order  calling  for  "all-out  pres.s\irp 
on  the  enemy"  on  other  levels. 

What  Is  not  In  the  published  reports  is 
that  Averell  Harriman,  then  our  chief  nego- 
tiator at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  somberlv 
warned  the  outgoing  Administration  thut 
this  step  would  Inevitably  Invite  the  mlllt.'iry 
reaction  that  we  have  been  facing  In  recent 
days 

Reached  by  telephone  at  his  vacation  ref- 
uge In  Kobe  Sound.  Pin..  Harriman 
acknowledged  yesterday  that  he  had  .lu- 
vanced  this  forecast  during  the  debate  that 
preceded  the  escalation  of  our  military  cl- 
fort  He  said  it  was  Important  for  the  country 
to  understand  that  the  headlined  new  offen- 
sives of  the  Viet  Cong  were  essentially  a  re- 
.sponse  to  our  actions  rather  than  a  delib- 
erate, reckless  attempt  to  dictate  the  pence 
terms  or  torpedo  the  talks. 

Beyond  that  contribution  to  the  historical 
archives,  he  declined  to  offer  either  critical 
appraisal   or   predlc'ion. 

I  want  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can  be  in 
bringing  this  war  to  an  end."  he  said.  "I  don  ' 
w.int  to  say  anything  that  could  be  regarded 
as  a  hostile  Judgment  of  the  way  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  handling  things.  The  big  decisions  are  still 
to  be  made  ' 

Even  Harrlmans  limited  comment,  how- 
ever, assumes  crucial  significance  at  a  mo- 
ment when  Defense  Secretary  Laird  Is  on  his 
way  to  Vietnam  .md  the  question  of  resuming 
the  bombing  exercises  Is  In  the  balance.  I;i 
his  Tuesday  night  telecast  President  Nixon 
took  pains  to  point  out  that  most  of  the 
recent  targets  were  military:  he  appeared  de- 
termined to  avoid  provocative  rhetoric 

But  he  left  wide  open  the  possibility  of  .i 
bombing  renewal,  and  that  remark  received 


the  biggest  press-notice.  That  Is  why  Harrl- 
mans  testimony  Is  so  vital  at  this  Juncture. 
He  is  hardly  a  man  who  can  be  accused  of 
innocence  or  "softness"  about  dealings  with 
the  Communists.  But  he  has  also  displayed 
rare  sophistication  and  sensitivity,  based  on 
many  years  of  diplomatic  experience,  In  eval- 
uating Communist  moods  and  methods. 

Despite  his  reluctance  to  assume  a  contro- 
versial posture.  It  seems  clear  that  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  confronting  a  fate- 
ful decision  In  which  the  Pentagon  and  Its 
political  allies — with  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime — are  once  again 
pre-sslng  '.he  delusion  of  military  "victory" 
and  using  the  latest  Viet  Cong  assaults  as  a 
co\er   for   their  campaign. 

It  should  be  reported  In  this  context  that 
Harriman  has  high  regard  for  Gen.  Abrams, 
viewing  him  as  a  military  figure  with  an  un- 
usual awareness  of  the  complexities  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  But  he  has  no  comparable 
esteem  for  many  chalrborne  strategists  now 
coiKluctlng  their  annual  exercise  in  the  prop- 
utianda  of  promise;  "We  can  clean  this  up 
II  we  get  one  more  chance." 

He  Is  also  persuaded  that  each  new  foolish 
Journalistic  communique  hearaldlng  Immi- 
nent victory  Is  a  further  Incitement  to  a  show 
ol  strength  by  the  Communists,  and  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Russians  in  what  he 
sees  as  their  .lUthentic  effort  to  promote  the 
pence  negotiations. 

Between  the  lines  of  Harrlman's  discreet 
observations,  the  message  was  unmistakable; 
■,ve  are  approaching  that  crucial  turning 
point  m  which  the  chance  for  any  serious 
pruaie  negotiations  (the  only  kind  that  he 
has  ever  deemed  meaningfttl)  can  be  de- 
it  roved  by  a  reversion  to  the  futile  formula 
oI  air  power  against  the  North. 

In  this  crisis,  lis  in  the  ABM  dispute.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  faces  his  lirst  momentous  tests  of 
strength  with  what  Dwight  Eisenhower  de- 
scribed in  his  farewell  address  as  the  "mlll- 
t.ry-nidustrial  complex  "  His  responses  may 
deiermine  the  fate  of  his  Administration. 

For  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  war.  fllmslly 
c.imoullaged  by  charges  that  Hanoi  has  vio- 
lated the  "untierstandlng"  of  October  when 
in  fact  the  "all-out  pressure"  order  first 
c.ime  from  our  side,  will  instantly  recreate,  on 
a  larger  .scale,  the  discords  that  haunted  the 
J:hnson  era.  Neither  Ellsworth  Bunker  nor 
Jo.-eph  Alsop  nor  all  the  generals  who  have 
so  often  proclaimed  that  we  are  on  the 
enemy's  one-yard  line  will  be  able  to  smother 
the  storm.  Mr.  Nixon  has  enjoyed  several 
weeks  of  meditation,  and  skillfully  exploited 
th..t  Interval.  But  the  holiday  Is  nearlng  an 
end. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislation  specifies  that  90  per- 
cent of  each  year's  appropriation  be  re- 
served for  grants  to  cities  with  100,000 
and  more  population.  The  balance  would 
be  made  available  to  smaller  cities  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  city  has  an  unusual  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant. 

An  appropriation  of  SlOO  million  is 
proposed  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  of  police  protection  is  in- 
creasing equally  if  not  faster  than  the 
urgent  need.  And  our  large  cities  are  in 
a  critical  fiscal  bind — unable  either  to 
hire  enough  policemen  or  to  pay  them 
adequate  salaries  to  encourage  them  to 
remain  on  the  police  forces. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  in  1967  pointed  up  the  plight 
of  the  larger  cities  and  the  need  for  spe- 
cial help. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  give  special  attention 
in  this  Congress  to  the  law-enforcement 
needs  of  our  larger  cities. 


LARGER  CITIES  URGENTLY  NEED 
HELP  FOR  POLICE  BUILDUP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  larger 
cities  urgently  need  more  Federal  help  in 
dealing  with  the  moimting  incidence  of 
crime. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
11  does  not  provide  the  help  which  is 
needed  for  our  major  cities. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  combat  crime  by  providing  assist- 
ance for  those  communities  where  crime 
is  rampant.  It  will  enable  them  to  hire 
more  policemen  and  to  pay  larger  sal- 
aries. 
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The  first  30  youngsters  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program  were  from  the 
Fitzslmons  Junior  High  School.  26th  and 
Cumberland  Streets.  The  students,  along 
with  their  coordinator.  Mrs,  Beatrice 
Pope,  were  picked  up  in  a  Government 
vehicle  and  transported  to  DISC  where 
they  received  a  welcome  from  Admiral 
Heffner  and  then  met  with  their  sponsor 
for  a  full  workday. 

DISC  employees  and  .specifically  those 
who  acted  as  sponsors,  have  endorsed 
the  program  v.itli  ureat  enthusiasm. 

DISC  is  responsible  for  the  purchase 
of  over  SI  million  a  day  of  industrial 
items  from  American  industry  for  use 
by  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Foree.  and  Marine 
Corps.  EmployinLi  more  than  2.300  iJeo- 
p!e.  with  a  payroll  of  over  $21  million, 
DISC  is  a  responsible  and  concerned 
member  of  the  Philadelpliia  community. 


DISC  EMPLOYEES  ENDORSE  NEW 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seem- 
ingly never-ending  battle  is  being  waged 
by  educational  authorities  to  eliminate 
the  school  dropout  problem.  Militating 
against  success  in  this  endeavor  are 
many  factors.  The  young  student  is  de- 
void of  hope,  usually  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, he  is  friendless  and  ever  present 
is  the  fear  and  anxiety  that  he  is  not 
wanted.  Experience  has  proven  that 
somewhere  between  junior  high  school 
and  high  school,  the  decision  "to  drop 
out"  or  "not  to  drop  out"  is  made. 

Concerned  with  this  national  problem, 
Rear  Adm.  G.  C.  Heffner,  U.S.  Navy, 
commander  of  the  Defense  Industrial 
Supply  Center— DISC — in  northeast 
Philadelphia,  m,y  district,  has  begun  an 
experiment  in  his  Defense  installation 
designed  to  give  hope,  lend  encourage- 
ment, provide  a  friend,  and  to  show  tiie 
jimior  high  school  student  that  he  is 
needed  in  our  society  and  also  to  demon- 
strate the  opportunities  available  in  our 
society  and  community. 

In  concert  with  his  equal  employment 
opportunity  officer.  Mr.  Al  Dorsey.  and 
a  civic  organization  called  IN  for  "in- 
terested Negroes"  the  admiral  has  opened 
up  his  organization  to  visits  by  junior 
high  school  students  of  the  inner  city 
schools. 

Groups  consisting  of  30  to  35  young- 
sters are  bused  to  the  center  periodically 
where  they  spend  a  day  with  an  employee 
sponsor.  They  spend  the  entire  day  on 
the  job,  working  together  and  eating  to- 
gether. The  student  is  indoctrinated  into 
variotis  work  operations,  hopefully  to 
spark  interest  in  the  many  professions 
and  work  categories  at  the  center.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  the  sponsor  is  from  the 
same  general  locality  where  the  young- 
ster resides. 


HAWAII'S  CHINN  HO  TRANSFORMS 
ISLAND  VALLEY  INTO  PACIFIC 
TOURIST  PARADISE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.AWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  our  country  finds  its 
strongest  base  on  men  who  dream  dreams 
and  ivork  to  make  these  drenms  come 
true.  Nearly  4  years  ago.  one  of  such 
dreamers.  Honolulu  financier  Chinn  Ho, 
disclcscd  his  plans  to  develop  arid 
Makaha  'Valley  in  rustic  leeward  Oahu. 
Hawaii,  into  a  touri.st's  paradise.  Many 
thoueht  it  was  a  beautiful  but  unreali.stic 
and  fanciful  dream.  Today,  as  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  writer  Harold  Morse  re- 
cently reported,  "a  S33-iniIIion.  man- 
made  miracle  is  transformine  what  was 
the  desolate  underbrush  of  an  isolated 
valley  into  one  of  the  recreational 
wonders  of  the  Pacific." 

On  February  26.  Mr.  Ho  celebrated 
his  65th  birthday  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Makaha  Inn  and  Country  Club 
and  the  initial  200-room  hotel — the  first 
unit  in  a  planned  major  development  of 
Makaha  Valley.  The  simple  birthday- 
dedication  celebration  for  Mr.  Ho  was 
perhaps  the  "grande.'^t  birthday  party  of 
all."  It  was  attended  by  a  host  of  his  as- 
sociates and  friends,  including  Hawaii's 
Governor.  John  A.  Burns.  The  Rev 
Abraham  Akaka.  pastor  of  Kawaiahao 
Church  in  Honolulu,  using  a  wooden  bowl 
that  belonged  to  Kamehameha  the 
Great,  blessed  the  occasion  and  untied 
a  maile  lei  opening  the  entrance  to  the 
club. 

In  developing  Makalia  Valley  as  a 
major  tourist  destination  area.  Mr.  Ho 
pledged  that  the  emphasis  would  be  on 
quality  and  on  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  valley's  historic  Hawaiian 
sites.  As  a  means  to  achieve  the  latter, 
Mr.  Ho  and  his  partners,  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Family  Associates,  have  spear- 
headed the  organization  of  the  Makaha 
Historical  Society  which  commissioned 
the  Bishop  Museum  to  undertake  a  SIOO.- 
000  pixDject  to  advance  the  hi.stoiical  and 
archaeological  knowledge  of  Makaha  and 
Leeward  Oahu. 
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But  the  development  is  still  In  Its  in- 
fant siAHc  m  Maltaha  Valley,  for  tiie 
Makaha  Inn  and  Country  Club,  with  its 
two  18-hoie  u'olf  courses,  is  just  tlie  be- 
i?uininR  of  a  JO-year  development  plan 
Projected  costs  for  the  flrst  5  years  could 
reach  10  times  that  amount 

Included  m  the  new  Makaha  Valley 
of  the  future  will  be  a  325-room  hotel 
tower,  construction  on  which  is  scheduled 
to  be«ln  next  month;  a  proposed  central 
resort  complex.  584  condominium  units 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  and  .-^hed- 
uled  for  occupancy  in  the  spnnK  of  1970; 
a  beach  club  overlookim;  the  famed  Ma- 
kaha Surfing;  Beach,  and  a  luxury  moun- 
taintop  restaurant  with  access  by  a  cable 
car 

The  lush  t,'reens  of  the  18-hole  Ma- 
kaha-Wfst  Golf  Course  will  be  the  site 
of  the  S200.000  1970  Hawaiian  Open 
which  will  be  beamed  live  fi-om  Hawaii 
via  tlie  Lam  Bird  Satellite  to  mainland 
television  viewers  next  fall 

I  commend  Mr  Ho  for  conceivuiR  and 
developint;  this  recreational  paradi.se 
which  in  a  few  years  promises  to  become 
as  world  renowned  as  Waikiki.  Mr. 
Murje.'^  article  is  a  fine  descrlpltion  of 
the  philosophy  of  financier  Ho  in  plan- 
nini?  his  dream— ■, second  homes  for 
Islanders  who  want  to  vacation  there. 
«olf  courses  and  apartments  for  main- 
ianders  who  wish  to  nsit  for  lengthy 
.^tavs  and  luxu'-y  lesort  cottaues."  It  is 
with  a  deti'p  sense  of  admii-ation  for 
Hawaii's  miracle  worker  that  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Concressidn.^l  Rec- 
ord the  aiticle  entitled,  FYom  E)esolate 
Valley  to  PlayRround  in  Pacific,'"  from 
the  February  22,  1969.  i.ssue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin; 

M.NKAHA  Inn  and  Covntrt  Club  Opens 
March  I — From  Desol.»tx  VALLtY  to  Plat- 
ciaouND  IN  Pacific 

I  By  HaxcJcl  Morsel 

A  thousand  cattle  grazed  there  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

Today  a  «33-mlinon.  man-made  miracle 
Is  transforming  what  was  the  desolate  un- 
Jerbriish  of  an  Isolated  valley  Into  one  of 
the  recreational  wonders  of  the  Pacific, 

.Makaha  Valley  in  riistlc  Leeward  Oahu  has 
become  a  land  of  milk  and  huney.  and  Its  two 
18-hole  courses  are  a.  golfer  s  dream 

A  200-rixim  hotel  facilitv,  the  Makaha  Inn 
and  Country  Club  is  scheduled  to  open  there 
Just  one  week  from  today 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  developers  that 
the  Valley  under  a  20-y6ar  plan  eventually 
may  boast  about  2.500  hotel  rooms  and  7,000 
apartment  units— with  25,000  people  visit- 
ing   living    *Ttrkin?  and  playing  there 

The  Hawaii  Hotel  Association  ,and  the 
Ha*all  Visitors  Bureau  generally  agree  that 
'.Viikllcl  now  has  somewhat  more  than  10  jOO 
hotel-type  units  and  about  3,000  hotel  apart- 
ments for  visitor  use 

Clearly  then.  Makaha  Valley  promises  to 
be  another  vacation  mecca  on  Oahu  that 
could  become  as  workl-renowned  as  Walklkl 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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sm  OF  Hawaiian   open 

It  u  already  the  first  Oahu  vacation  area 
outside  of  Walkiki 

The  pride  of  Honolulu  anancier  Chlnn  Ho. 
his  nrm.  Capital  Investment  of  Hawaii,  and 
•he  Weyerhaeuser  Family  Associates,  part- 
iier.s  :n  rhe  resort  development.  .Makaha  next 
vear  will  be  -he  scene  of  the  Hawaiian  Open 
golf  ttjurnament. 

Nestled  between  fairways  of  the  tranquil 
valley  s  two  18-hole  gnlt  courses-  Makaha- 
West  I  site  of  -he  »2(X),000  1970  Hawaiian 
Open)     and    Makaha- East — stands    the    just 


L-ompIeted  Makaha  Inn  .aid  Country  Club, 
scheduled  to     pen  .M.irch   1 

The  precedent-setting,  200-room  hotel  has 
■jeen  designed  as  a  serUs  of  pavilions  and 
bungalows  blending  with  the  green  tmplcal 
countryside  .»nd  urtented  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  panoramic  views  of  the  ocean 
and  towering  niiiunialn  pealcs  surrounding 
the  Valley 

Within  a  month  construction  will  begin  on 
584  condominium  apartment.*  It  is  envi- 
sioned that  these  units  will  be  ready  for  uc- 
rupancy  In  the  spring  of  1970 

A    3JS-BCXJM  TOWER    IN    APRIL 

An  additional  325-room  hotel  tower,  along 
with  restaurant  and  li.unge  facilities,  is 
planned,  with  construction  to  begin  In  .April 
ThM.  ftlon«  with  the  200-room  Makaha 
Inn  and  CVjuntry  Club,  will  bring  the  number 
of  hotel  rooms  to  525 

The  tower  hotel  addition  will  be  ready  In 
lime  for  the  1970  Hawaiian  Open 

The  525  toUl  hotel  uniu  are  the  first  phase 
of  six  planned  hotel  slt/'S. 

LcK-ated  in  the  heart  of  the  vailey.  the  Inn 
.irid  Country  Club  are  only  minutes  away 
from  the  white  sands  of  the  magnincen't 
-Makaha  Surfing  Beach 

Shuttle  service  from  the  hotel  area  to  the 
beach  will  be  provided  for  hotel  guests 

The  architectural  style  of  the  new  hotel 
was  innp.red  bv  the  hand-hewn  structures  of 
the  orUlnal  Polynesian  settlers  of  Mahaka 
Valley  Umbrella  roofs,  wide  lanals  and  the 
extensive  use  nt  wrxxl  oonvev  the  air  j{  m 
Idvlllc  native  village  of  Old  Hawaii 

The  300  air-condltloned  hotel  roo.m.s.  each 
with  their  own  lanal.  occupy  low  rambling 
one-  and  two-story  cottages. 

The  complex  Is  under  the  manaeenient  of 
Western   Intern.itlonal  Hotels 

A  OO-foot-by-80-foot  swimming  pool  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  deck  tor  sunbathing, 
and  a  Sunset  Bar"  for  cockuils  and  pool- 
side  snacks  1«  near  at  hand 

Locker  rooms  for  golfers  and  the  pro-shop 
occupy  the  lower  level  of  the  main  hotel 
pavilion  The  lower  level  also  is  shared  with 
a  chopping  area  where  sundries,  i;lfts  and 
other  Items  may  b«  purchased 

.\nother  pavi!lion-l;ke  structure,  the  Ma- 
kaha Terrace,  contains  banouet  facilities 
for  groups  up  x-j  300  in  size."  The  outdoor 
terrace  is  complemented  by  a  twr,  orches- 
tra stand  and  dance  floor  to  be  used  for 
luaua.  informal  entertainment  and  other 
evening  activities. 

The  Makaha  Inn  and  Country  Club  began 
almost  four  years  ago  when  Chlnn  Ho.  presi- 
dent of  what  was  then  Capital  Investment 
Co..  announced  that  William  L.  Perelra  and 
Asaociatec.  Loa  Angeles  planners  and  archi- 
tects, had  been  retained. 

'Capital  Investment  Co  became  Capital 
In-.estment  of  Hawaii  last  July  31.) 

A    S,200-ACRE    VALLEY 

The  task  before  the  Los  Angeles  planners 
was  tD  blueprint  an  entire  major  residential 
and  resort  community  in  the  vast,  empty 
5.200-acre  vallev 

Perelra  .ind  Associates — planners  tor  Ha- 
w«U  Loa  College.  Catallna  Island  off  the 
California  coast  Ixjs  Angeles  Airport,  i^nd 
the  Irvine  Ranch  which  ..^cludes  a  branch 
of  the  University  of  California — took  the 
Makaha  task  In  hand. 

•'Their  master  plan  for  the  valley  envi- 
sioned a  wide  range  of  housing,  an  inter- 
national hotel  complex,  shopping  and  com- 
mimlty  centers  and  elaborate  recreational 
facilities.  Including  the  two  18-hole  golf 
courses,  tennis  and  volley  ball  courts  and 
provisions  for  hiking,  hunting  and  horseback 
riding 

Perelra  disclosed  in  1965  that  more  'han 
half  the  entire  property  would  be  main- 
tained In  Its  natural  state  with  every  ef- 
fort made  to  preserve  the  valleys  scenic 
beauty. 


The  championship  golf  courses  were  de- 
signed  by  William  F  Bell,  noted  ^olf  course 
architect  from  Pasadena.  C.ilif 

The  Makaha  Valley  developers  see  the  evo- 
lutlonary  transition  of  the  valley  as  a  "long, 
range  p;anned  communltv  development  -jr.'- 
gram  '  ' 

VALLEY  TO  CHOW  WITH  PRECISION 

Where  Walklkl  has  grown  like  Topsy.  so 
to  fpenk.  Makaha  Valley  will  grow  in  a  pre- 
cise, carefully  thought-out  esthetic  progres- 
sion 

Chlnn  Ho  put  It  this  way 

"The  principal  feature  of  this  valley  wi;i  be 
proper  planning,  designing  and  security  serv. 
ice — maintenance  of  very  tight  security,  prl- 
\  acy  tor  the  owners  and  the  hotel  guests  ' 

When  Ho  showed  a  few  visitors  around  tiie 
valley  recently,  one  man  remarked 

■  This  Is  Just  like  «oing  to  the  Neighbor 
Islands   without   leaving  O.ihu  " 

Ho  pointed  to  the  land  In  the  rear  of  the 
valley  which  will  remain  In  Its  tiatural  st.ite 
Hlklr^g  and  horseback  riding  will  ije  among 
the  recreation  diversions  this  undeveloped 
\  alley  land  will  offer. 

Ho  spoke  of  the  "most  spectacular  trails- 
there. 

HEIAC    LOCATED    IN    BACK 

"You  can  co  all  the  way  to  Kolekole  Past." 
he  said 

He  mentioned  a  hetau  back  In  the  vallev 
.'in  old  Hawaiian  burial  ground. 

Ho  and  his  partners,  the  Weyerhaeu.ser 
P.imlly  Associates,  spearlieaded  organization 
of  Die  Makaha  Historical  Society,  which  com- 
missioned the  Bishop  Museum  to  undertake 
a  $100,000  project  to  advance  historical  and 
archaeological  knowledge  of  Makaha  and  Lee- 
ward Oahu. 

Among  future  projects  of  the  hlstor.cil 
society  are  the  establishment  of  a  Hawaiian 
museum  at  the  valley  resort. 

Ho  noted  that  helicopter  service  Is  now 
m  operation  lietween  Honolulu  and  Makaha 
Valley. 

The  1  ellcopter  service  is  provided  by  Ver- 
non L.  Lofstedt  in  his  Bell  Jet  Ranccr 
Lofstedt  founded  Kenal  Air  Service  In  AI.i.<;ica 
in  1B51  and  recently  set  up  a  "branch"  liere 

JAPANESE    :.MN    PLANNED 

Ho  disclosed  that  a  "Japanese  inn  of  about 
■SO  rooms'  will  be  added  to  the  resort  com- 
plex, to  be  operated  by  Japanese  interests 

And  he  pointed  out  a  nursery  area  where 
3.000  coconut  trees  are  growing,  eventually 
to  be  transplanted  throughout  rhe  develop- 
ment, along  with  manv  H.iwallan  nowenne 
•rees. 

Before  the  development  began.  Ho  said, 
the  entire  valley  was  klawe  trees  and  gramme 
land.  * 

The  quiet  valley  now  has  nine  man-made 
l:)kes  and  a  water  system  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  three-million  gallons  .i 
day 

A  sewage  treatment  plant  and  access  road 
nave  been  bul'.t 

A  second  clubhouse  to  service  the  second 
18-hole  polf  course  Is  under  construction. 

The  master  plan  provides  uncluttered 
vistas  from  practically  every  spot  In  ::-.e 
development,  dramatic  views  of  the  oce.in 
and  towering  ridges  which  surround  the 
Valley. 

The  two  golf  courses  form  an  oasis  of 
greenery   that   covers   more   than   300  acres 


MASSIVE    AMOfNTS    OF    MONEY 

The  *33-mllIlon  investment  that  construc- 
tion projects  for  the  tirst  hve  years  win  re- 
quire represents  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total   Makaha  Valley  development   program. 

-Subsequent  projects  will  bring  a  com- 
munity of  single-family  homes,  town  houses, 
smaller  apiirtments  and  tower-codomlnlums 
on  the  valley  s  sloping  hillsides. 

The  live  other  major  hotels  will  be  graced 
with  quality  shopping  areas.  Also,  there  will 
be  residential  shopping  centers. 
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.^  beach  club  will  overlook  Makaha  Surfing 
Bearh 

The  golf  courses  provide  not  only  an  ideal 
setting  for  the  likes  of  Dudley  Wysong,  who 
represents  the  Makaha  Valley  Courses  on  the 
professional  golf  circuit,  but  also  offer  chal- 
lenging recreation  for  weekend  golfers. 

An  architectural  Innovation  In  the  Makaha 
Ian  and  Country  Club  Is  the  use  of  large, 
arched  laminated  beams  which  reach  as  high 
as  'J*  feet. 

OVERLOOKED    BY    MOUNT    KAALA 

.\nother  aspect  of  the  valley  Is  that  It  is 
overlooked  by  Mount  Kaala.  The  mountain's 
4.u64-foot  elevation  makes  It  the  highest 
point  on  Oahu. 

The  second  golf  course  was  opened  Feb.  3. 
Makah.i  West -which  opened  In  the  fall  of 
iy66 — was  closed  temporarily  on  that  date.  It 
will  reo}>en  when  the  Makaha  Inn  and  Coun- 
try Club  open  next  Saturday. 

Chlnn  Ho  purchased  most  of  Makaha  Val- 
ley in  1946  from  Walanae  Sugar  Co.  Sugar 
production  in  the  V'alley  ended  with  World 
War  II. 

Ho  had  long  dreamed  of  transforming  the 
pro{>erty  Into  golf  courses,  "second  homes" 
for  Islanders  who  want  to  vacation  there, 
upartments  for  MalnJanders  who  wish  to  visit 
for  lengthy  stays  and  luxury  resort  cot- 
tages. 

He  made  a  significant  observation  about 
Makaha  Valley  while  present  development 
plans  were  in  the  early  stages: 

"A  few  years  ago  it  was  arid  land  going  to 
waste.  It's  amazing  what  a  little  water  can 
do." 

The  warm,  dry  valley  Is  within  convenient 
driving  distance   from  downtown  Honolulu. 


CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS  PRAISED  FOR 
WORK      WITH      DISADVANTAGED 

CHILDREN 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr    STANTON.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

recently  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
Pittsburgh  diocesan  Catholic  schools  of- 
fice was  singled  out  for  special  praise  by 
a  national  advisory  body  in  a  report  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  91st 
Congress.  The  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  said  the  schools  office,  working 
with  the  public  schools,  has  administered 
a  Federal-aid  program  for  disadvantaged 
children  in  Catholic  schools  better  than 
has  been  done  anywhere  else.  Involved  is 
.iid  provided  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
I9C.5.  Funds  come  to  the  Pittsburgh  Pub- 
i.j  School  Board,  which  with  nonpublic 
.-chool  officials  decides  on  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children  in  all  schools  of 
the  city. 

Coordinator  for  the  Catholic  schools' 
;  rogram  under  .\uxiliary  Bishop  John  B. 
McDowel.  schools  ;.upenntendent.  is  Sis- 
ter CoUette  Link. 

The  program  is  not  connected  with  the 
\\3r  on  poverty,  although  it  does  aid 
many  of  the  same  children.  It  has  been 
providing  remedial  teaching  during 
.■school  hours,  and  special  equipment  and 
supplies  for  public  and  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  area. 

The  National  Advison'  Coimcil  said  it 
has  studied  17  large  and  small  communi- 
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ties  and  found  that  only  Pittsburgh  has 
done  a  thorough  job  of  administering 
title  I  aid  to  nonpublic  school  children.  A 
major  reason,  apparently,  it  said,  was 
that  public  and  nonpublic  school  ofQcials 
here  maintain  "regular,  cordial,  and  open 
communication." 

I  am  very  proud  that  Sister  Collette 
Link  was  born  and  raised  in  my  home- 
town of  Painesville,  Ohio.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary  Order 
which  is  recognized  internationally  for 
its  contribution  to  education. 

This  is  a  much  better  world  because  of 
Sister  Collette  Link. 
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THE  MORAL  MYOPIA  OF 
MR.  U  THANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  probably  no  other  area  of  human  en- 
deavor in  which  the  dearth  of  consist- 
ently applied  values  is  more  glaring  than 
in  the  field  of  geopolitics.  And,  of  course, 
the  world's  foremost  geopolitician,  by 
virtue  of  his  position,  is  Mr.  U  Thant,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  past  master  of  the  double  standard. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  U.N.  in 
recent  years  has  sufTered  from  a  confi- 
fidence  gap  when  one  reviews  the  state- 
ments and  positions  of  its  chief  spokes- 
man in  various  areas.  Mr.  Thant  heartily 
endorses  an  economic  boycott  of  Rhode- 
sia because  of  that  country's  alleged  vot- 
ing irregularities.  But  the  Secretary- 
Greneral  deplores  the  economic  boycott 
of  Cuba  where  there  is  no  meaningful 
voting  rights  at  all. 

Presumably,  there  was  no  threat  to 
world  peace  when  the  tanks  and  troops 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  certain  Soviet-bloc 
nations  smothered  Czechoslovakia  in 
August  of  last  year.  Certainly,  there  was 
justification  for  a  U.N. -imposed  economic 
boycott  in  this  cgse. 

Mr.  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr..  in  his  article, 
•The  Moral  Myopia  of  Mr.  U  Thant." 
appearing  in  the  March  15  issue  of 
Human  Events,  reviews  some  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General's tragic  inconsi^encies. 
Tragic  is  the  appropriate  word  Tor  the 
lives  and  rights  of  millions  of  human 
beings  are  involved  in  the  unprincipled 
manipulations  of  Mr.  Thant. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  above- 
mentioned  article  by  Mr.  John  D.  Lofton. 
Jr.,  in  the  Record: 

The  Moral   Myopia  of  Mr.  U  T?..^nt 
(By  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.) 

The  16th-century  essayist  and  skeptic. 
Montaigne,  once  remarked  that  "he  who  has 
not  a  good  memory  should  r.ever  take  r.pon 
him  the  trade  of  lying." 

U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  has  just 
Illustrated  how  sage  this  advice  is. 

In  a  front-page  story  In  the  New  York 
Times  recently,  Secretary-General  Thant 
"spoke  out  firmly"  for  an  end  to  the  economic 
boycott  ol  Communist  Cuba.  But  he  couldn't 
Just  stop  there.  He  had  to  elaborate:  "I  am 
always  for  the  termination  of  the  isolation  or 
segregation  of  any  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional community.  I  am  always  for  the  revival 


of  contacts  and  communications  and  expo- 
sure, as  I  have  said." 
Well,  almost  always. 

I  quote  again  from  the  New  York  Times, 
this  time  the  Dec.  31,  1966,  edition:  "Fear 
and  prejudice,  suspicion  and  ignorance  breed 
war,  Thant  said,  and  these  have  caused  'the 
present  distressing  state  of  affairs  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  where  a  minority  is  making  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  preserve  its  privileged 
position.'  Mr.  Thant  asked  the  'most  resolute' 
action  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
Implementing  the  'hlEtorlC  Security  Council 
resolution  of  December  16.  This  called  lor 
selective,  mandatory  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, including  a  prohibition  on  the  ship- 
ment of  oil  to  that  country.  The  sanctions 
banned  the  purchase  of  12  key  Rhodesian 
exports." 

Shocking,  you  say?  Not  really,  for  Mr 
Thant  hEis  been  making  outrageous  .state- 
ments for  years  and  by  now  such  moral  con- 
fusion certainly  can  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  reflex  action 

For  exEunple,  in  a  speech  over  10  years  ago 
entitled.  "A  Burmese  View  of  World  Ten- 
sions," Thant  spoke  before  the  62nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  and,  among  other 
things:  afnrmed  his  belief  in  a  free  people 
while  advocating  a  planned  economy;  echoed 
the  Soviet  Union's  propaganda  line  that  the 
only  reason  they  subjugated  their  neighbors 
was  to  ".  .  .  establish  a  friendly  cordon  of 
states  around  Itself  ";  and  lastly,  stated  un- 
equivocally that  ".  .  .  unlike  Nazi  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  compel  by  actual 
military  invasion  any  of  its  neighbors  to 
become  satellites." 

Mr.  Thant  did  not  dwell  on  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  White  Ruthenia  (1917),  Georgia 
(early  1920s) ,  the  Ukraine  (19201  or  Azerbai- 
jan, all  four  presumably  agreeing  to  surrender 
their  freedom  after  Socratically  discussing 
the  matter,  the  Red  Army  being  in  attend- 
ance no  doubt  to  merely  see  that  proper  rules 
of  debate  were  observed. 

While  professing  a  devotion  to  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  right  of  individuals  to  be 
free,  U  Thant  has  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistently refused  to  remain  neutral  and  sided 
with  the  pro-Communist,  anti-Western  forces 
whenever  the  (xicasion  arose  The  three  ex- 
amples that  come  immediately  to  mind  are: 
the  Cuban  missile  cri.sis,  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  the  Mideast  war. 

At  the  l.eight  of  the  Cuban  nns.';:!e  cntis. 
on  Oct.  30.  1962.  Secretary-General  Thant 
went  to  Cuba  and  rpportedly  encntiraged 
Fidel  Castro  to  reject  the  all-important  on- 
'-itp  inspection  proviso — which,  of  c.i.irse.  was 
the  key  to  insuring  the  removal  of  .  11  offen- 
sive Soviet  nilrsiles  trom  the  island 

Thnnt.  in  his  t^'lks  with  Castro,  emphasized 
that  the  U.S.  quarantine  was  unusual — in  his 
v.xirds.  "something  that  only  i-.appens  !n  9. 
time  of  war."  Latin  observers  at  the  time  s.Tid 
that  it  was  this  tacit  bricking  of  Castro  by 
Thatit  that  led  to  Castro's  taking  a  much 
i.rr.ier  line  r-.cainsr  on-site  inrpectloiu  than  if 
Thant  had  remained  neutral. 

As  for  liis  role  In  the  Mideast  war  of  June 
1967.  it  was  central  to  tne  conflict.  The  war 
may  never  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for 
Thant's  immediate,  affirmative  response  to 
Egypt's  demand  for  withdrawal  of  the  UN. 
peace-keeping  force  a  force  created  and  em- 
powered, by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
:0t  the  secretary'-general.  With  this  irrespon- 
sible, unwarranted  action,  Thant  opened  the 
door  to  direct  action  by  Nasser  to  blockade 
the  narrow  straits  which  control  Israel's  ac- 
cess to  ilie  Red  Sea  and  its  markets  i:-,  .-^sia 
;'i.nd  Africa.  Automatically,  tensions  increased 
and  war  was  ineluctable. 

But  of  all  his  public  utterances.  U  Than:  s 
statements  on  the  war  m  Viet  Nam  have 
been  the  most  contemptible.  He  has  con- 
sistently sided  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  against  the  United  States, 
making  odious  comparisons  of  our  .American 
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Pp.  .;u';:' n    with    Communist    aggression    in 
Vl't  Sxm 

It  :s  natlorukllsm  und  not  commvinlsm 
that  animate*  the  resistance  movement  In 
Viet  Nam  and  a^Hinst  all  idreignfru  and  now 
particularly  against  AmerlcaJW."  TTiant  told 
a  W  (r!d  Conf'-rence  -<t  Q'Mkera  In  Circens- 
boro.  NC.  in  July  1967  Those  Vletnam- 
efs  who  have  foui<ht  and  sti;i  flgnt  against 
forelijners  do  so  to  win  their  national  Inde- 
pendence I  am  convinced  that  the  war  can- 
nr.t  be  brought  to  an  end  until  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  recognize  that  It  is 
being  foui!h'  bv  the  Vietnamese  not  as  * 
War  of  Communist  aggreeslon.  but  as  a  war 
of  national  Independence  " 

This  sort  '■:  nor^sense  nas  since  been  dis- 
pelled time  and  time  again,  out  most  recenUy 
In  a  column  by  the  Iajb  Angeles  Timer  Asian 
expert.  Robert  Eleg.tnt  Quoting  from  what 
he  called  the  M»ln  Kampf  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  a  a3,0O0-word  lecture  delivered 
bv  Hanoi's  No  .3  man  Truong  Chmg  lisf 
summer  the  d'>"un'.ent  revealed  beyond  a 
sh.tdow  <:■{  a  doubt  what  advocates  of  the 
domino  theory  have  said  all  along:  the  so- 
called  Uberauon  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  the 
north  Is  but  the  first  step  In  a  campaign 
which  will  next  prxreed  to  the  CommunSt 
conquest  of  the  remalnlns;  states  of  Indo 
China-  t.'Ukt  Is,  Cambodia  and  Laos  The 
next  step  la  'liberation  of  the  oppressed 
peo[>les  uf  all  Southeast  Asia  and  the  entire 
wofld 

Five  years  ago  In  an  article  In  the  Reader  a 
Digei:.  Noel  Bush  wrote  of  U  Thant  'One 
w  'nders  If  U  Thant  has  a  clear  enough  view 
of  the  moraJ  Issues  at  stake  In  our  current 
International  disputes  " 

Today  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  wonder 


POTENTI.\L  CRISIS  IN  CI\'IL 
SERVICE   RETIIIEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH.  JR. 

JF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATTVES 

Tuesdd]/.  March  11.  1969 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  today  with  my  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  Mr  Evims  ,  m  the  m- 
trod'Liction  of  kgi^lation  designed  to  re- 
store the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
to  a  sound  ba.sLs 

Dispa&iionate  actuarial  studies  have 
made  plam  that  the  fund  is  m  trouble. 

I  should  emphasize   that  there  ;s  no 
Immediate  danger— that  employees  now 
retirtd.  or  soon  to  retire  need  not  worry 
There  is  money  to  pay  the.r  benefits. 

The  problem  is  for  the  future — will 
the  money  coming  in  from  deductions 
fro;:a  the  salaries  of  present  employees, 
plus  the  current  rate  of  governmental 
contributions — the  employer  contribu- 
tions— provide  enou.tjh  to  guarantee  pay- 
ments to  all  who  will  be  retiring  In  fu- 
ture years:'  The  actuaries  siiy  no.  and 
their  evidence  Ls  disturbm^'  and  pe.sua- 
sive 

Through  the  years,  the  Congress  has 
endeavored  to  improve  retirement  bene- 
fits for  the  career  civil  service  employees 
of  our  National  Government,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  the  individual  retiree  to  com- 
prehend the  hard  actuarial  fact  that 
what  seem^  to  be  a  very  small  mcrease  in 
benefits  in  his  case  involves  a  commit- 
ment of  the  fund  to  an  obligation  of 
many  billions  of  dollars  m  increaoed  pay- 
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ments  for  the  future  years,  n.  t  unly  to 
those  already  reured.  but  alio  to  the 
tiiousands  .etiring  each  year. 

I  am  kilad  to  associate  myself  at  this 
time  with  the  bill  of  my  chairman,  the 
•gentleman  from  Tennessee  Mi'.  Evins'. 
in  the  conviction  ot  the  need  for  prompt 
study  of  means  to  restore  soundness  to 
the  fund,  and  witli  the  beht-f  that  this 
bill  could  serve  as  a  basis  lor  responsible 
congressional  action 


March  11,  1969 


YOUTH  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   rt-oHWA 

IS    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr  FASCEIX  Mr  Speaker  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  youth  today  are 
all  too  often  overlcwked  in  the  crush  of 
headlines  about  demonstrations  and 
other  misdeeds  by  a  small  minority.  Yet 
if  the  full  story  were  recogni/ed.  it  would 
tell  of  unprecedented  progress  and 
achievement  among  the  vast  majority 
of  our  young  people 

In  this  respect,  our  young  people  today 
are  more  deserving  than  ever  of  full  rec- 
ognition as  contributors  to  society  In 
fact,  they  are  so  far  advanced — as  com- 
pared to  we  of  the  older  generation,  when 
we  were  their  age— that  I  believe  we 
should  change  many  of  our  standards  of 
age  for  admission  Into  the  lesponsibill- 
ties  of  citizenship  We  should  lower  the 
minimum  voting  a*^e  to  13.  as  one  step 
Recently  I  was  pleased  to  read  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  fine  son  of 
John  H  Bumslde,  a.  niral  mail  carrier 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Dade 
County.  Fla  I  havf  lorn,'  been  acquainted 
with  Mr  Buinside.  and  consequently  I 
was  not  surrjrised  to  learn  that  his  son. 
Bill.  IS  making  an  outstanding  record  on 
his  own. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Miami  New.s  ccnccrnin^ 
Bill  Burnside  and  his  fellow  State  wrest- 
ling ch-ampions  I  especiiiUy  congratu- 
late Bill.  Jeff  Davis,  Andy  Burge.  and 
Mike  Soto  of  my  congressional  district, 
who  won  championships— the  first  three 
at  the  State  level,  and  Mike  Soto  at  the 
all-county  level  They  are  .ndeed  cham- 
pions among  our  youth 
The  article  follows: 

Statk   Ch,\mps   Top   .^I.L- County    '.Vrtstling 

Squad 

(  By  Charlie  Nobles ) 

When  Dtn  Drlnkhahn.  Kllllan  Highs 
wrestling  coach,  got  some  literature  on  a 
wrestling  camp  In  Virginia  last  vear.  he 
pissed  it  ilong  to  his  wrestlers  Two  of 
them— Bill  Bumslde  and  Jeff  Davis  -decided 
to  go,  along  with  Palmetto's  .\n(lv  Burge  and 
Jeff's  ninth  gnide  brother.  Boh 

They  are  glad  they  did.  All  except  Bob 
w.m  state  'hamplon.shlps  recentlv.  and  he 
had  a  legitimate  excu.ne— he's  not  In  high 
schiMJl   yet 

It  helped  a  lot.'  says  Burnside.  the 
Cougars'  98-pounder  whose  2&-0  record  is 
the  best  in  the  county  "I  had  an  NCAA 
L-hamp  ir.rav  Simons)  working  with  me 
He'll  be  glad  to  hear  we  won  state  titles, '■ 
Palmetto's  Burge  won  the  115-pound  state 


title  and  JefT  Davis  the  16a-pound  crnwn 
The  three  lost  ;ust  twice  between  them  in  sq 
matches 

Por  having  the  county's  top  rec.^U,  Burn- 
side heads  this  year  s  Miami  News  AU-Couritv 
wre.stling  team,  which  features  10  slate 
champions  In  the  IL'  weight  classes. 

Two  other  wrestlers  :  nlshed  unbeaten  — 
Curley'.s  i36-poi:nder.  .Marc  Stead  \23  Oi  and 
Norland  heavyweight  Glen  Nardl  (18-0).  and 
both  won  state  lilies 

Other  stale  champions     Carol  Clty'b  Lercy 
Walker  (123),  Rdy  Daniels  (1301   and  Walker 
Miller    ilTSi.    Mlunil    -MllltarVs    An-el    May 
bin   (141)    and  North  Miami's  Prank  Fores 
tlere  ( 148) 

But  U  w.is  Burnside,  .t  bespectacled  Imn  ,r 
who  likely  is  mistaken  for  more  of  a  bo,>i(. 
wcm  than  an  athlete,  who  stole  the  ,<how 
this  season  This  year.  "  he  says,  it  whs 
yr.^i  .1  matter  ^  f  getting  my  moves  dov.;i  ^,  ,  .< 
I  had  learned  a  lot  about  what  to  do  '.w 
year 

Last  year,  he  had  a  9-3-1  record  In  hit  tirst 
exposure  to  anything  but  back-yard  wre  tin  g 
with  his  brother  Bob.  a  Kllllan  star  last  sei.- 
^on 

With  ar.other  year  .-ihead,  one  wonders  what 
new  horizons  Bi-rnslde  has  lo  conquer  Every- 
thing hinges  on  how  much  he  grows,  .^nd 
Bill  h.!s  mixed  emotions  about  getting  bigger 
On  one  hand  I  want  'o  get  bigger.  '  he  says 
'but  for  wrestling  I  want  to  be  as  .s:nall  as 
I  can." 

At  the  same  time,  though.  Burnside  Is  phil- 
osophical about  the  whole  thing.  •'I'm  not 
watching  my  weight."  he  shrugs  "If  i  gam 
I  gain   " 

Bin  does  anticipate  doing  .some  welghtlift- 
!ng.  which  should  make  him  stronger  th..a 
ever  next  year  "I'n  probably  be  in  106  next 
season  ■■  he  .■^ys  -'I  don't  think  I'll  gain  that 
much  weight.  I  .mlv  gamed  about  e;irht 
poimds  between  my  sophomore  and  iuni;T 
years." 

Pour  of  the  12  All-County  selections  ,.re 
.'uniors  and  one  Is  ;i  sophomore — Carol  Citv  ; 
W.ilker  so  competition  should  be  ue-;er 
Ih.in  e. er  next  season. 

Norland's  N.irdl.  who  has  signed  a  lo  •&,);: 
scholarship  to  Florida,  defeated  his  chief  .p." 
ponent— Miami  Springs'  Gary  McAlpln— both 
In  the  finals  of  the  district  and  state  com- 
petition to  lock  i.p  the  heavyweight  tpj: 

The  hardest  selections  '-aine  in  the  106- 
and- 157-pound  divisions.  Coral  Park's  Mike 
Soto  got  the  106  berth  becau.se  he  defeated 
his  t\v..  closest  rivals- -Carol  Cltv's  Jack  L.e 
and  Palmetto's  Ed  Becker— more  than  tliey 
beat  him  In  the  regular  season. 

North  Miaml'.^  Bill  Brisson  ^-ot  the  157  shot 
because  of  over.tU  consistency  He  edged  mt 
Norland's  Bob  Cohen,  who  flnlshed  second 
in  the  state. 


TH£   TEAM 


Name  and  school 


Weight    Class 


Record 


Bill  Burnside   Killlan  98 

Mike  Soto  Coral  Park 106 

Andy  Burge.  Palmetto  115 

Leroy  Aaller,  Carrl  Cily    .  1?3 

Rudy  Daniels,  Carol  City  ..   .  130 

Marc  Stead.  Curley        . .     . .  |36 

Angel  Maybin  Miami  Milrtary  Ml 

Frank  Fntestiefe.  North  148 

Miami 

Bill  Binson    Norlli  Miami  157 

lert  Davis.  Killian  |6g 

Walker  Miller,  Carol  City  I7g 

Glen  Nardl   Norland  (i) 
Coack  ot  year-Ed  Newkirk. 

Carol  City, 


Junior 

do 

do 

Sophomore. 
Senior 

do 

do 

do 


do 
Junior 
Senior. . 
.do 


28-0 
23-2 
25  1 
2M 
24-1 
?3-') 
!7  2 


2S-I 
22-1 

I6~0 


'  Heavy. 

HONORABLE    MENTION 

98 — Hayward  Bain,  Carol  Cltv;  Bob  Rob- 
er's.  Palmetto;  Pat  Murphv.  Curlev  106— 
Jack  Love.  Carol  City;  Ed  Becker.  Palmetto; 
James  Cooley,  Northwestern,  115— Bob  Rob- 
inson, Coral  Park;  Kevin  Well,  North  Ml.im: 
123 — Ron      Sherman.     North      Miami;      Ray 
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Branch,  Miami  Springs.  130 — Henry  Britt. 
Kllllan,  136 — Jeff  Meyer,  Edison;  Kick 
C.idlente,  North  Miami;  Don  Wrinkle.  Miami 
Military;  Randy  Goldberg.  Norland,  141  — 
j;imes  Bryant,  Carol  City;  Bob  Russell. 
Hlaleah;  John  Hoyt,  Coral  Gables,  148 — Don 
Jackson.  Ciirol  City;  Steve  Ellis,  Palmetto; 
Don  Huckins.  Coral  Park.  157 — John  Wil- 
liams. -Southwest;  Bob  Oohen.  Norland.  168 — 
Crelgh  Gibson,  Coral  Gables;  Don  Williams, 
Jackson.  17&— Roy  GrifHn,  Jackson;  Chris 
Corder,  Edison;  Winston  Palmore,  Kllllan. 
He.ivywelght-  Gary  McAlpln,  Miami  Springs; 
Ken  Valentine,  Hlaleah;  Tim  Burrows,  KU- 
lli-.n;  John  Hyde,  Southwest. 


WAR  ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  N.  Mitchell,  the  .'Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  spoke  last  week  in 
New  York  before  the  Pordham  Univer- 
sity La-A-  Alumni  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  pledged  to  use  all  of  the 
resources  and  tools  available  to  him  to 
end  the  tyranny  of  organized  crime.  The 
Attorney  General  has  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  alone 
cannot  eliminate  the  evils  of  racketeer- 
ing and  the  States  must  share  the  bur- 
den of  this  vital  task.  I  believe  his  recom- 
mendations that  the  States  adopt  com- 
prehensive organized  crime  laws  and 
establish  statewide  organized  crime  divi- 
sions are  sound. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  seen  fit  in  the  first  days  of  the 
administration  to  declare  war  on  orga- 
nized crime.  I  commend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues: 
AoDazss    BY    Attornet    GeNERAL    John    N. 

Mitchell     BcroRE     the     Foroham     Law 

ALfMNi    Association,    New    York,    N.Y., 

March  8.   1969 

introduction 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  how  highly  a 
Pordham  man  is  regarded  In  the  nation's 
capital.  After  one  month  In  office.  I  can  re- 
port that  his  opinions  are  constantly  sought 
by  the  press  and  television  and  radio.  His 
slightest  comment  Is  given  the  most  serious 
analysis.  A  statement  of  present  policy  or 
ruture  plans  Is  quickly  relayed  to  the  public. 
I  would  be  less  than  human  If  I  could  not 
enjoy  this  attention  and,  very  soon  now,  I 
iim  going  to  ask  Vlnce  Lombardl  how  he 
manages  to  get  It. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  I  find  It  on  begln- 
nlne;  the  assignment  given  me  by  President 
Nixon  and  to  outline  briefly  some  of  my  pur- 
poses and  hopes  for  the  Department's  future. 

I  am  the  67th  Attorney  General  who  has 
served  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  It 
established  the  federal  Judicial  system  and 
the  Office  of  Attorney  General.  TTie  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  "meet  person 
learned  In  the  law  to  act  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States."  I  feel  that  Dean 
Mulligan  would  perhaps  agree  tbat  I  am  a 
"meet  person"  but  I  have  considerably  less 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Dean  would  con- 
sider me  anjrwhere  near  as  "learned  In  th« 
law"'  as  the  first  Attorney  General,  the  dis- 
tinguished Edmund  Randolph. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  course.  Congress  was  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  legal  counselor  for  the  government — an 
official  to  Interpret  and  expound  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  Constitution.  In  a  way,  I 
think  I  would  have  liked  that  concept  of  the 
Job.  It  evokes  for  me  a  picture  of  things  past. 
of  a  simpler  life  lived  at  a  slower  pace.  The 
quilled  pen  and  the  standup  desk,  everything 
but  the  powdered  wig.  would  have  been  con- 
genial. But  I  must  accept  the  Department 
as  It  Is  today  and  my  responsibilities  to  it. 

THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE:    PHYSICAL 

STRUCTURE 

For  here  is  an  organization  of  no  less  than 
208  separate  entitles.  These  Include  five 
offices — the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General; 
the  office  of  his  chief  assistant,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General;  the  office  of  the  Solicitor 
General  who,  in  his  fine  mornlris  -oat,  pre- 
sents the  government's  position  to  a  some- 
times receptive,  sometimes  not,  Supreme 
Court;  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  who  Is- 
let me  tell  you  a  secret — my  private  lawver 
(and  I  need  one) ;  the  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, which  Is  a  rather  Inflated  title  for 
my  overworked  speech  writer 

The  legal  heart  of  the  Justice  Department 
Is  the  seven  law  divisions : 

The  Antitrust  Division. 

The  Civil  Division,  which  represents  the 
United  States  in  most  civil  proceedings. 

The  Civil  Rights  Divi?lon. 

The  Criminal  Division. 

The  Internal  Security  Division,  which,  like 
that  other  division  of  the  State  Department, 
is  rather  hush  hush. 

The  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division, 
which  supervises  suits  relating  to  real  estate 
claims,  waterways  and  natural  resources. 

The  Tax  Division,  which,  I  am  sure,  you 
know  and  I  only  hope  you  will  never  have  to 
know  them  very  well. 

There  are  three  very  imp>ortant  Bureaus. 
The  FBI,  which  is  the  most  efficient  and 
most  deservedly  renowned  investigatory 
body  In  the  world.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
which  operates  federal  correctional  institu- 
tions. The  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  for  which  we  have  great  hopes 
to  finally  reverse  the  tide  of  addiction  in  this 
country. 

The  Department  also  has  two  Services.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
which,  among  Its  functions,  meets  you  at 
the  airport.  The  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice, which  attempts  to  guide  and  counsel 
racially-tense  cities  so  that  tragedies  may  be 
avoided  or  at  least  mitigated. 

There  are  two  Boards.  The  Board  of  P.arole, 
whose  name  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals,  which  hears  chal- 
lenges to  deportation  orders. 

And  then,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
other  entitles  which  I  do  not  have  time  to 
dlsctiss,  there  are  93  offices  of  United  States 
Attorneys  spread  out  around  the  country 
who  represent  the  Department  in  most  crim- 
inal and  civil  matters  at  the  trial  level,  and 
93  offices  of  the  United  States  Marshal. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE;     PHILOSOPHICAL 
STRUCTUTU: 

In  its  earlier  days  the  concept  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  viewed  primarily  as 
that  of  a  prosecutor  or  defense  counsel  in 
individual  cases.  In  general,  we  took  law  •.  ic- 
lators  to  court  when  we  found  them  and  we 
proceeded  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  We  focvised 
on  a  particular  set  of  facts  and  on  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  arose  in  a  specific 
situation. 

It  Is  becoming  more  evident  every  day, 
however,  that  our  statutory  authority  covers 
considerably  more  cases  than  we  can  effec- 
tively handle.  The  question  is  how  can  my 
2,000  attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  life  of  our  200  million  citizens. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that,  with 
our  limited  resources,  we  must  select  priori- 
ties— and  in  selecting  them  acknowledge  that 
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we  are  placing  the  fiUl  weight  of  lederal  au- 
thority behind  the  cases  we  choose. 

Our  priorities  today  deal  with  cases  which 
aSect  the  rights  and  obligations — not  only  of 
a  single  Individual — but  also  o{  hundreds 
thousands,  and  in  some  instances,  con  mil- 
lions of  citizens.  It  is  this  concept,  ol  recci-;;- 
nizlng  priorities  in  view  of  the  ma?s:-,  e  jjrob- 
lems  to  be  solved,  tliat  hlstonci'liy  and 
philosophically  has  places!  ur  Dep,i;iiii<Tit  in 
an  Institutional  transition. 

Our  population  continues  to  crow  and  our 
economy,  contini^ei-  to  expand,  I  predict  th:;t 
our  nation's  legal  problems  may  multiply  in 
the  next  decade  e-.en  faster  than  they  have 
in  the  last  I  am  sure  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing, our  legal  federal  manpower  will  become 
,smaller  and  smaller. 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  there  will  still 
be  those  who  argue  that  the  most  technical 
violation  of  lederal  law  should  be  prosecuted 
with  the  same  aggressiveness  as  the  most 
heinous.  They  contend  that  a  case  Involving 
a  single  Individual's  rights  i.'s  as  Important 
as  a  case  which  would  rectify  a  wrong  for 
thousands.  Morally  speaking,  I  suppose  they 
are  right.  But  as  Attorney  General,  I  must 
consider  the  national  morality  and  what  ends 
I  am  trying  to  achieve  with  my  limited 
means. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  some  examples  of 
three  areas  in  which  we  find  problems  all 
over  the  nation  rapidly  outstripping  our  pres- 
ent resources.  These  are  areas  In  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  h£is  been  forced  to 
select  priorities  and  to  consider  national 
goals. 

ANTITP.U3T     AND     CONSUMER     PROTECTION 

My  first  example  is  the  Antitrust  Division 
The  major  responsibility  of  this  Division  Is 
to  assure  the  free  market  competition  of 
goods  and  services.  In  recent  years,  the  diffi- 
culties of  enforcement  have  been  com- 
pounded. The  law  has  become  increasingly 
complex  and  the  scope  of  many  cases  requires 
the  attention  of  a  dozen  lawj-ers  and  econo- 
mists when,  in  past  years  one  or  two  lawyers 
would   do. 

The  Antitrust  Division  itself  was  not  for- 
mally established  until  1933,  At  that  time, 
it  had  a  staff  of  67  persons.  Last  year  it  had 
a  staff  of  528  persons  and  a  budget  of  «8 
million.  This  growth  in  per.sonnel  and  re- 
sources, however,  has  not  matched  the 
growth  of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
gross  national  product  has  increased  fifteen- 
fold  from  1933  to  1968,  But  the  per.sonnel  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  has  increased  only 
lialf  as  much,  Tne  significance  of  this  dl.s"- 
parity  need  not  be  belabored. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  .Antitrust  Division 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  grow- 
ing nation  and  to  assure  a  free  ccmpetltlve 
economy  which  makes  our  prosperity  pos- 
sible. To  effectively  protect  the  Arnerlcan 
consumer,  the  Department  of  Justice  i.s  iiot 
only  concentrating  on  traditional  price-fix- 
ing cases,  but  is  also  moving  into  cases  in- 
volving marketing  structures  and  especially 
the  structure  of   pure   conglomerates 

The  great  economic  power  of  such  con- 
glomerates and  the  fact  that  they  operate 
in  many  fields  of  com.merce  pcses  a  danger 
to  the  American  consumer.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  whether,  under  existing 
law,  we  have  the  authority  to  attack  the 
pure  conglomerate — a  corporation  which  ac- 
quires another  In  an  apparently  unrelated 
field  of  business. 

My  view  is  that,  when  m  doubt.  I  will  give 
the  benefit  to  the  American  consumer  by 
attempting  to  successfully  prosecute  pure 
conglom.erates.  If  the  courts  defeat  our  at- 
tempt, we  will  ,ask  for  new  legislation.  It  Is 
the  Am.erican  consumer,  whose  interest  in 
the  end,  the  .Antitrust  Division  i.^  -eeKlng  to 
protect. 

Our  priority,  therefore.  Is  the  major  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day  and  their  rela- 
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tlonshlp  to  I  itlzptis  a::  over  the  cuuntry  Of 
course.  w«  could  spend  our  time  searching 
around  for  smaller  companies  who  may  be  In 
violation  of  traditional  prlce-nxln>{  laws  But 
with  our  limited  resources,  we  plan  to  focus 
our  efforts  in  Key  Issues  confronting  our  com- 
petitive economy  We  must  seek  benefits  for 
two-hundred-mllUon  consumers  rather  than 
fraifmentliu?    lur  efforts  on  200   small  cases 

STHPIJCMENT^BY     HELP    moM     fHB    3TATXS 

What  Is  needed,  obviously.  Is  help^ — the 
kind  of  help  that  the  federal  government 
alone  cannot  provide  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer The  most  obvious  Mjurce  of  this  help 
Is  '.he  states — s<ime  of  whom  have  already 
enacted  consumer  protection  or  antitrust 
legislation 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  new  Adminis- 
tration, we  have  maintained  that  the  basic 
respon.slblUty  for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
lies  with  the  states  and  their  subdivisions 
The  federal  government  will  lead  the  way  in 
difficult  .ireas  such  as  the  conglomerate 
merger  and  m  the  more  traditional  areas 
such  as  major  nationwide  prlce-flxing  For 
here,  the  states  may  not  have  the  manpower 
Investigative  facilities,  or  the  concentration 
of  experienced  legal  talent  to  prosecute  =.t:r;i 
dltflcult  cases 

However  we  hope  that  the  states  will 
foUow  qyr  path  in  consumer  omtectlon  and 
In  the  Qttier  areas  I  will  discuss  t<xlay  For 
example,  we  urge  that  the  states  make  a 
substantial  commitment  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  economic  integrity  in  In- 
suring free  competition   in  local   Industry. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  already 
started  making  the  states  more  of  a  partner 
In  federal  law  enforcement  on  all  fronts 
Three  weeks  ;igo.  the  state  .■\ttorneys  Gen- 
eral met  in  Washington  We  told  them  that 
we  would  cooperate  with  them  and  exchange 
Information  in  a  number  ni  areas  including. 
In  the  antitrust  field,  the  treble  damage 
actions.  We  assvired  them  that  we  woxild 
work  closely  with  them  md  would  at  every 
opportunity,  give  them  guidance  and  If  pos- 
sible, funding  for  consumer  protection 

You  see.  I  believe  It  is  just  as  much  a  crime 
to  deny  a  poor  child  an  adequate  diet  be- 
cause restraint*  on  competition  have  made 
his  food  more  ex()enslve  than  his  family  can 
afford,  as  it  is  to  strike  that  child  with  a 
stick  in  violation  of  the  traditional  criminal 
law  I  urge  the  states  to  pass  effective  con- 
sumer protection  codes  and  antitrust  egls- 
latlon  if  they  do  not  have  them:  and  If  they 
do  have  such  codes,  to  strengthen  them 
wherever  possible.  Also  I  suggest  that  the 
states  Implement  this  legislation  by  t>8tab- 
Ushlng  statewide  consumer  protection 
bureaus. 

I  urge  the  states  to  consider  whether  an 
empty  stomach  month  after  month  may  not 
damage  a  child  as  much  as  physical  abuse 

CIVH.    RIGHTS 

The  second  area  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  Is  civil  rights  The  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion was  founded  on  September  'J,  iy57.  under 
.\:torney  General  Brownell.  Its  founding  was 
a  most  important  commitment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  negroes  and  other 
minority  groups.  In  1957.  it  had  30  lawyers 
and  I  budget  of  $500  thousand.  This  year.  It 
hus  106  lawyers  and  a  budget  of  $3  million. 

But  this  question  remains.  How  can  a 
Division  with  only  106  attorneys  pffectlvelv 
enforce  all  the  federal  civil  rights  laws.  I 
know  that  not  a  week  passes  in  this  nation 
when  our  black  citizens,  be  they  lawyers  or 
laborers,  are  not  .subjected  to  some  aspect  of 
racial  discrimination.  Much  of  this  discrim- 
ination Is  subtle  and  may  never  be  reached 
by  the  government. 

But  there  remains  massive  legal  dlscrlml- 
naUon  against  minorities  rhey  are  illegally 
segregated  in  schools  They  are  discriminated 
against  by  unions  and  industry.  They  are 
crushed  into  teeming  ghettos  and  denied 
the  ability  to  purchase  adequate  homes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  pledged  to  enforce  the  civil  rights 
laws  and  the  civil  rights  protections  In  the 
Con9tltutli>n  vigorously  I  do  this  ti:)  Insure 
that  all  Americans  can  .share  equally  m  our 
prosperous  and  prcimtslng  nation 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  we  have  chosen 
housing,  education  and  employment  iis  the 
three  priorities  of  o\ir  Civil  Rights  Division 
And  even  within  these  areas,  we  must  use 
our  resources  selectively 

For  example,  in  the  education  field  alone, 
we  are  Involved  with  more  than  200  school 
distrlcu  in  about  150  law  suits  If  we  are  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination,  we  need  the 
help  of  the  states  We  urge  the  states  to 
pass  effective  civil  rights  legislation;  and  If. 
like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  for  exam- 
ple they  have  such  legislation,  to  strengthen 
their  laws  wherever  possible  We  urge  the 
states  to  establish  statewide  civil  rights 
divisions 

Tlie  federal  government  will,  as  It  has  In 
the  past,  continue  to  lead  the  way  in  new 
areas  of  the  law  and  In  massive  cases  of 
discrimination  But  the  time  has  now  come 
for  the  states  to  lo<;)k  carefully  at  their  own 
subdivisions 

They  must  be  aware  that  there  are  many 
impoverished  negroes  and  other  minority 
group  citizens  who  are  subject  to  discrimi- 
nation which  cannot  be  handled  by  the  fed- 
eral government  Tliese  citizens  cannot  afford 
the  lengthy  litigation  of  a  civil  rights  case 
and  they  may  not  even  be  aware  of  their  right 
to  demand  equality 

In  noting  that  the  government  should 
lead  the  way.  let  me  mention  one  area  which 
we  are  now  considering  It  Is  racial  fairness 
In  the  market  place — especially  the  money 
market  place.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  many  rtelds  of  commercial 
transactions  discriminate  against  the  minor- 
ity borrower  Here  Is  an  area  where  we  also 
tjelieve  state  civil  rights  efforts  could  be 
extremely  successful. 

THE  CETMINAL   DIVISION ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  last  Division  I  will  discuss  today  Is 
the  Criminal  Division  and  I  am  advised  that 
It  Is  impossible  to  rix  .i  dale  for  Us  estab- 
lishment 

The  Criminal  Division  has  today  177  at- 
torneys and  a  budget  of  $4  2  million.  It  han- 
dled, last  year,  6700  cases  and  6600  evalua- 
tions of  investigations  and  other  matters 

Given  Its  broad  JurLsdlctlon  over  most  of 
the  federal  criminal  law.  It  could,  on  any 
given  day,  recommend  dozens  of  prosecu- 
tions for  petty  crime.  And  yet,  hve  years  trom 
today,  what  Impact  would  misdemeanor  pros- 
ecutions have  iin  the  nation  ;is  a  whole 
On  the  other  hand.  I  can  select  a  priority, 
a  legal  and  moral  symbol  for  the  nation 
and  employ  my  resources  against  crime  to 
the  fullest. 

.  During  the  coining  year,  there  will  be  two 
pHorltles  lor  the  Criminal  Division.  The  first 
Is  brganlzed  crime  I  will  spare  no  effort  to 
attack  the  natiDnwlde  organization  of  rack- 
eteers who  corrupt  our  youth  with  Illegal 
narcotics,  who  taint  uur  public  officials  with 
bribes  and  corruption,  wtio  pervert  the  out- 
standing Ideals  of  the  labor  union  movement, 
who  employ  murder  and  torture  to  collect 
their  debts,  and  who,  in  a  very  real  .sense, 
prey  mainly  on  the  poor  and  less  educated 
segments  of  our  [xjpulatlon 

To  be  effective,  we  must  launch  a  nation- 
wide campaign  against  organized  crime  with 
all  the  weapons  at  our  disposal.  For  exan;plc. 
we  will  engage  in  wiretapping  in  order  to 
obtain  evidence,  which  we  might  otherwise 
riDi  have,  to  prosecute  the.se  syndicates  which 
reportedly  take  in  more  than  $50  billion  a 
'.ear  Another  tool  at  our  disposal  is  the 
Strike  Force  which  we  axe  now  reorganizing 
and  greaUy  strengthening  These  Strike 
Forces  are  a  unique  concept  of  governmental 
Uw  eniorctraent  They  are  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  FBI,  sever.U  divisions 
In  the  Justice  Department,  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue   Service,    the    Labor    Department     and 
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Customs.  This  interdepartmental  unified  ap- 
proach has  proved  extremely  successful  and 
in  one  cltv  alone  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain 36  Indictments  in  an  attempt  to  weaken 
an  organized  crime  syndicate 

But  organized  crime  Is  probably  too  wide- 
spread to  be  completely  eliminated  by  the 
Department  ut  Justice  Indeed,  most  experts 
In  the  Held  ijelleve  that  It  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  co<jperatlon  or  apathy  of  local  law 
enforcement  officers  It  should  be  u  prime  lo- 
cal responsibility  and  we  urge  the  states  to 
pass  comprehensive  laws  against  organized 
ganktsters  .M.so  wp  urge  the  st.ites  to  establish 
statewide  organized  crime  divisions  which 
win  have  substantial  resources  to  staff  their 
effort 

Similarly,  we  strongly  advise  that  if  the 
states  allow  wiretapping,  that  they  will  pa.ss 
laws  and  regulations  which  will  insure  the 
closest  supervision  They  must  decrease  to  a 
minimum  any  unnecessary  invasions  of 
homes  and  offices 

tiEr-ARTMENT  OF  J I  STICE-  LAW  ENroRCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION  A.ND  .STREET 
1  RI.ME 

A  second  priority  in  the  criminal  field  Is 
street  crime  which  Is.  In  many  ways,  the  op- 
posite of  organized  crime.  It  Is  disorganized 
crime,  exploding  with  unpredictable  vlclous- 
ness  and  frequently  without  the  cool  reason- 
ing of  an  experienced  gangster.  The  latest 
FBI  statistics  show  that  serious  crime  In  the 
United  States  Increased  17  per  cent  In  1968 
over  1967.  This  Is  an  area  where  the  federal 
government  has  little  enforcement  power. 
Here  as  in  no  other  area  we  must  rely  on  the 
states  for  their  cooperation  As  Attorney 
General  I  can  tell  you  that  street  crime  and 
the  fear  of  street  crime  Is  changing  the  fabric 
t->f  our  society— that  crime  is  crushing  u^ 
The  fear  of  crime  Is  forcing  our  citizens  to 
change  their  traditional  living  patterns,  to 
stay  off  the  streets  at  night,  to  shy  awav 
from  helping  strangers,  to  be  distrustful  and 
In.secure  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Our  federal  leadership  in  the  war  against 
street  crime  will  come  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

It  has  a  300  million  dollar  authorization 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  most  of  which  will 
go  to  the  .'States  In  block  grants.  We  hope  that 
a  majority  of  the  money  available  to  the 
states  and  the  communities  through  LEAA 
will  be  used,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  attack 
street  crime 

We  need  more  police  and  they  must  be 
better  educated  and  trained  We  need.  !n 
.•nost  .  itles.  tjctter  Juvenile  facilities  and  edu- 
cation programs  to  stop  our  youth  from  turn- 
ing to  the  streets.  We  need  more  efficient 
Justice  so  that  those  who  are  arrested  w.l:l  br 
tried  promptly  and  either  convicted  or  ac- 
quitted We  need  a  complete  overhaul  of  most 
state  prison  systems  with  rehablUtetlon  fa- 
cilities, psvchlatrlsts  and  social  workers  to 
assure  that  the  prisoners  of  todav  will  not 
be — as  4  out  of  10  are  expected  to  be — the 
prLsoners  of  the  future 

We  hope  that  the  states.  In  attempting  to 
.'olve  our  national  crime  problem,  will  invite 
prt\ate  industry  ind  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  participate  under  the  guidance  of 
government  officials  and  i)rofe,s£lonal  orga- 
nizations The  \oluntary  sector  oifers  un 
enormous  reservoir  of  money  and  manpower 
to  help  m  non-policed  functions  .such  as 
Juvenile  programs,  narcotic  rehabilitation 
programs  .,nd  work  re-irainlng  programs  for 
prisoners. 

CONCLVSION 

Protection  for  the  consumer,  protection 
for  the  minority  group,  protection  for  the 
l.iw-abidu.g  citizen  from  street  crime  .ind 
rgai.ized  crime — these  are  three  priorities 
of  my  Department  and  they  should  be  the 
three  pnorities  lor  America. 

The  federal  government  will  lead  the  way 
but  It  cannot  succeed  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  of  the  :  uites.  With  this  co- 
operation we  will  succeed    Without  it,  I  warn 
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you,  we  only  face  the  Increasing  prospect 
of  tragedy.  However,  I  am  optimistic  that 
with  my  2  thousand  lawyers,  with  help  from 
the  states,  and  with  your  help,  that  we  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Im- 
provement of  life  for  two  hundred  million 
.^vmerlcans  during  my  tenure  In  Washington. 


JACOB  BEAM:  OUR  MAN  IN  MOSCOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Kll- 
patrick.  in  his  column  appearing  in  the 
Pv-ening  Star  for  March  9,  raises  appre- 
hensions reparding  Mr.  Beam's  suitabil- 
ity as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Beam  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  dispel  the  suspicion 
and  doubt  surrounding  his  nomination 
at  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  For- 
eian  Relations  Committee. 

The  American  people  would  hope  the 
Senate  will  remand  Mr.  Beam's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee so  that  some  of  these  serious  ques- 
tions can  be  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  before  the  committee,  taken 
from  the  official  transcript,  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick's  column  of  March  9,  and  an  excerpt 
from  my  article  in  the  Record  of  March  3. 
at  page  5076  consisting  of  a  report 
from  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change following  my  remarks: 
Copy    of   Transcript   on    the   Hearings    of 

Jacob   Beam   Before  the  Senate  Toreign 

Relations  Committee 

Chairman.  Mr.  Beam,  would  you  for  the 
record  very  briefly  state  how  long  you  have 
been  In  the  Foreign  Service  and  you  know 
the  usual. 

Mr.  Beam.  Sir.  I  came  In  In  1931.  in  June 
1931. 

Chairman.  And  how  many  posts  have  you 
served  In?  Do  you  have  some  of  those  things, 
for  the  record,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  Beam.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairma.n.  Could  you  state  very  briefly 
where  you  were,  the  principal  posts? 

Mr.  Beam.  Yes.  first  In  Geneva  then  Berlin 
then  London,  the  State  Department  several 
•mes  Then  the  Netherlands  Indies  as  It  then 
was,  became  Indonesia;  Yugoslavia,  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Chairman.  In  what  capacity  In  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr  Beam  I  was  Charge  d'affaires  ad 
interim. 

Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Beam.  Through.  1952  through  1953. 

Chairman.  Do  you  speak  Russian? 

Mr  Beam.  Yes.  sir.  I  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge. 

Chairman.  Yes.  And  you  were  there  in  52- 
53?  What  Is  your  most  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Beam.  I  haven't  been  back  there  since 
1953. 

Chairman.  '53? 

Mr  PKSM.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  serving 
for  the  last  few  years? 

Mr  Beam.  I  have  been  In  Csechoslovakla 
for  the  last  2 ' ;  years. 

Chairman.  How  many  positions  have  you 
served  In  as  Chief  of  Mission? 

Mr.  Beam.  It  Is  3.  Three,  sir.  Poland — I  beg 
your  pardon,  two,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chairman.  Poland  and  Chechoslovakia. 
This  Wirt  be  your  third? 

Mr.  Beam.  Yes,  sir.  If  confirmed. 

Chairman.  Would  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  should  ask  you  this  or  not.  you 
use  your  own  Judirment  if  you  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  conditions  In 
Czechoslovakia  where  you  so  recently  served, 

Mr.  Beam.  Well.  sir.  they  have  gone  through 
a  very  tragic  experience  and  they  are  having 
difficulties  right  now.  The  struggle.  I  don't 
think  Is  over  yet.  It  is  an  internal  political 
struggle  which  is  goinp  on  of  great  Interest 
to  the  world. 

Chairman.  1  am  sure  you  are  very  con- 
versant with  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union 
at  present,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Beam.  Not  recently.  I  have  not  been 
there  since  1953. 

Chairman.  Don't  you  follow  those  events 
with  great  Intere.^t? 

Mr.  Beam.  1  do.  yes.  sir.  On  the  perlpherv  we 
do. 

Chairman.  Don't  you  con.<ilder  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  of  Greatest  im- 
portance? 

Mr.  Beam.  Yes.  sir.  I  do. 

Chairman.  And  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
improve  them   Do  you  think  you  can? 

Mr.  Beam.  I  hope  we  c.in.  sir.  while  main- 
taining our  own  interests,  of  course. 

Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  i.-i  yotir 
main  objective  oi  this  operation.  Senator 
Sparkman? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  questions.  I  think  Mr.  Beam  has  per- 
formed wonderful  service  In  his  long  years 
that  he  has  been  In  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
I  wish  him  well  In  this  most  Important  post 
to  which  he  is  going. 

Chairman.  Senator  Mundt. 

Senator  Mtjndt.  I  am  glad  the  Chairman 
brought  up  this  matter  of  residence  of  the 
ambassadors  we  have.  I  said  to  our  friends 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  York  I  was  aware 
of  the  Imbalance  to  the  point  where  they 
publlcally  gloat  about  It.  and  you  are  look- 
ing at  one  Senator  who  is  about  to  run  out 
of  yes  votes  for  ambassadors.  I  have  already 
told  Mr.  Annenberg  I  would  vote  for  him, 
and  I  will  vote  for  John  Elsenhower  and  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  victimize  you.  but 
I  think  the  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment should  learn  Lf  we  are  going  to  have 
an  adequate  appropriate  and  effective  un- 
derstandable and  acceptable  foreign  iK>llcy 
the  time  has  come  when  the  central  part  of 
this  country  should  get  their  fair  share  of 
ambassadors.  When  it  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  representatives  of  eastern  states 
publlcally  gloat  about  the  monopoly  they 
have,  this  message  should  be  heard  loud 
and  clear  in  the  State  Department  and  In 
the  White  House. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Senator  Mundt.  I  want  to  finish  what  I 
have  to  say.  You  have  done  your  gloatlne. 

Senator  Javits.  I  am  sorry,  sir 

Senator  Mundt.  And  I  accept  it.  as  well 
justified. 

Senator  Javits.  That  is  what  I  object  to 
most  strongly,  if  I  was.  I  was  not  conscious 
of  gloatinc.  I  apologize. 

Senator  Mundt.  Don't  apologize.  I  want  It 
in  the  record  I  appreciate  It 

Senator  Javits.  I  didn't  intend  to  and  I 
think  the  Senator  Is  wlshlns:  something  on 
It. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  the  word.  Under 
v.hlch  ambassadors  have  you  served,  Mr. 
Beam? 

Mr.  Beam.  Sir.  my  first  ambassador  was 
Mr.  Dodd  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Cochran  in  Indo- 
nesia. Mr.  George  Allen  In  Yugoslavia,  and 
Mr.  Bohlen  very  briefly  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  were  in  Czechoslo- 
vaiak.  were  you.  at  the  time  of  the  invasion? 

Mr  Beam.  Yes.  sir:  I  was. 

Senator  Mundt.  From  your  knowledge  of 
Czechoslovaklan  affairs  do  you  see  any  justl- 
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ficatlon  whatsoever  for  this  invasion  which 
the  Russians  took? 

Mr  Beam.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Nor  do  I  1  have  no  other 
questions. 

Chmrman.  Senator  Pell. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
Ae,  a  longtime  friend  of  the  aniba.'^sador.  it 
is  hard  to  be  i  bjectlve  but  I  am  sure  we 
know  lie  will  do  an  excellent  job.  And  as  one 
who  descended  upon  him  in  Czechoslovakia 
three  times  in  the  last  ten  mcinths  I  find  my 
familiarity  v.ith  him  has  increased  and  my 
respect  and  regard,  too  I  wonder  11  as  a  kind 
of  valedict-ory  yo'u  had  any  thoughts  as  to 
how  we  could  help  In  Czechoslovakia?  Do 
you  believe  it  a  ^'ood  Idea  to  focus  public 
attention,  if  it  were  put  there  wltli  resolu- 
tion of  t'ne  gold  problem  and  maybe  some 
steps  taken  toward  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment  toward  that  unfortunate  country 
ill  order  to  try  to  keep  the-  cliannels  of  eco- 
liomlc  and  cultural  access  open  even  though 
the  political  channels  have  been  closed^ 

Mr  Beam.  Yes.  sir.  I  beiieve  in  that  very 
strongly,  yes,  tir.  I  tliink  the  increase  In 
trade  with  Czechoslovakia  is  now  imponant 
so  we  can  get  some  money  on  those  claims. 
we  liave  a  large  amount  of  claims  due  i:^  for 
nationalisation  C:f  our  pr'iperty. 

.*..■:  regards  the  political  and  cultural  sit- 
uation I  think  exchanges  should  continue 
as  a  means  cf  r-ncouragement  for  tliem  lo 
maintain  tl.eir  identity  and  sovereignty,  and 
I  hope  we  can  continue  along  these  lines. 

Srnator  Peli..  I  know  it  is  the  'jpinion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  at  lea.st  of  their  tro-.  ernment, 
that  we  liave  sort  of  lumped  'hem  m  the 
outer  v.-orld.  we  have  cut  them  off  from  us 
and  we  are  not  Interested  in  them,  and  I 
would  hope  this  opinion  could  be  c  rrocted. 
I  think  the  problem  has  been  the  focus  of 
public  opinion  has  been,  on  the  more  spec- 
tacular events  in  Czechoslovakia  but  not  in 
the  fact  that  Administrations  have  .sought 
to  keep  these  channels  cpen  and  tliat  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  m  this  re2ard  and  I 
think  this  to  be  a  good  forum  to  France  if 
you  would  agree  with  that  statement  to 
enlarge  on  it 

Mr.  Beam  Well.  I  do  agree  wi*h  that  and 
I  think  In  the  time  that  I  have  been  there, 
which  is  2-2  years  the  situation  has  changed 
in  our  favor  and  they  found  cut  we  are  a 
friend  of  their  countries. 

Senator  Pell.  Not  only  that  but  in  f av.ir  of 
the  Czechoslovak  peoples,  too 

Mr.  Beam.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  'The  ether  ques- 
tion in  connection  ivlth  your  new  post,  we 
are  particularly  fortunate  that  you  should 
be  going  from  Czechoslovakia  where  you  have 
seen  the  Soviets  in  action  to  Moscow  but  do 
you  feel  that  you  will  be  able — that  you 
yourself  might  suffer  from  a  certain  sub'ec- 
tive  view  from  having  seen  them  at  t:-,eir 
worst  and  will  be  able — to  have  an  objec- 
tivity about  the  Soviet  position  there' 

Mr.  Beam.  Well,  it  is  something  which  of 
course,  I  c.-ui  not  forget,  but  if  I  go  to  Mos- 
cow I  will  be  representing  the  United  .?t,;ite3 
government  .aid  not  the  Czechoslovak  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Pell.  Th;»nk  you  xery  much.  I  ,.in 
re.\lly  so  jileased  .vith  this  appointment  I 
thinic  we  are  doing  very  well. 

Chairman.  Senator  Case,  do  you  have  any- 
thing f'.irther? 

Senator  Case,  Only  this,  Mr,  Chairman  I 
am  so  happy  that  tiie  excellency  of  this  ii;o- 
pointment  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
indulge  in  etv-n  .\  surf.ice  friendly  riv.^lry 
here  on  tlie  Committee  It  Is  an  excellent 
appointment  .ind  I  may  Just,  having  said 
that,  and  meaning  it  very  deeply,  refer  back 
to  a  m.-in  iro.m  another  Da'Kot.i.  who  used  to 
be.  I  think,  he  certilnly  was.  ,i  Member  of 
♦he  Sen.Tto.  wht-rhcr  ;•.  member  cf  this  Cnm- 
irittee  or  no;  I  am  not  stire.  our  great  f.'-icnd. 
Bill  Langer.  whose  chief  song  was  They  never 
got  an  appointment  from  North  Dako'a   and 
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his  oiitTciee  was  such  and  so  well-expressed 
that  I  ^m  sure  It  Aas  one  or  the  ractors  that 
led  to  his  reelection  In  his  native  state  regu- 
larly like  strllclng  a  apang 

Senator  Mvmot    Will  the  Senator  yield"* 

Senattir  C\3E    I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Senator  Mundt  Th^t  js  something  el8« 
that  led  to  the  .ippolntmeut  of  Tummy  Way- 
land  to  N'lc.iragud 

Senator  Case.  It  led  to  something  else.  too. 
that  iil.H  diiui<iiter  lives  m  my  state  of  New 
Jersey  Shows  there  Is  ^od  stuff  In  that 
family  Thank  you  very  much. 

CHArRMAN    SPiiator  Javr.s 

-Senntor  Javits  Well,  Mr  Chairman.  I  didn't 
mean  ro  cau.ie  a  stir  In  Committee  I  was  not 
Just  irioatlng.  and  I  don't  and  Mr  B^am  cer- 
tainly Is  not  a  resident  of  New  York.  But  I 
do  think  It  '.s  pertinent  to  say  a  word  about 
what  Sen..t<^)r  Mundt  very  feelingly,  and  I  c-an 
underst^md  It  I  would  be  a  very  strong  ad- 
vocate >f  doing  our  utmost  to  recognize  tal- 
ent and  high  quality  In  his  state  or  In  anv 
other  In  the  US  I  must  sav  however,  that 
I  would  be  equally  against  the  Idea  of  ap- 
pointing second-raters  because  we  want  to 
make  r  r  sengraphical  diversity  to  ambassa- 
dorship.^  of  the  US  and  that  is  the  only 
reas..n  I  ,poke  Perh.ips  I  am  U>o  serious  but 
I  have  the  greatest  .affection  for  my  colleague 
and  the  <reatef;t  feeling  for  what  tie  has  said, 
and  I  would  be  the  flrst  to  vote  authority 
and  nlohey  for  International  education 
courses  ftl    my  of  the  universities 

Senator  Mundt  We  are  n.it  n  backward 
state  We  don  t  need  the  money  coming  from 
New  Y.rk  I  Just  want  a  chance  for  our  capa- 
ble people  to  have  a  chance  to  be  ambas- 
sadors 

Senator  Javits  I  dout  want  to  make  it 
worse 

Senator  MrNDT  Now.  you  are  Italicizing  the 

gloat 

Senator  Javits  .\nd  I  certainly  approve  of 
Amba.'sador  Beam  I  am  scrrv  that  he,  as 
a  d!-nlfled  diplomat  is  the  inmcent  butt 

Senator  Cask  Which  the  Chairman  started 
by  thf  X  L- 

Chamman  I  started'  I  was  just  comment- 
ing on  a  fact  ,is  It  haa  developed  I  hope  the 
Sen.-! -or  from  New  York  w,\snt  suggesting 
that  people  ;r'.m  th  it  =,'re;it  and  rich  and 
p<.werful  state  gloat  without  being  con- 
acious  of  It 

Sena',  r  Iavit3  Well.  I  wasn't  conscious  of 
It.  Mr    rhalrmin    .So  I  suggested  Just  that. 

CHAia.MAN  Mr  Beam,  do  you  have  any- 
thing further  lu  -ay ' 

.Mr   Bfam    No.  sir 

Chairma.v  Well  We  congratulate  vou  on 
your  ;  :;<  md  distinguished  service  in  the 
Foreign  Service  and  wish  you  well  It  la  a 
dlfflcilt  p«:ist    r  hope  your  health  Is  ^orxl 

Mr  Beam  Thank  you. 

CH.viSMAM  How  old  are  you? 

Mr  Beam  Sixty-one  thla  month. 

CHAIR.MA.V  Y 'u  cire  getting  along,  but  that 
l.<   i.j'.tngiit   I  Laughter) 

TTlank  you  very  much.  Mr  Beam 

Sen. I  tor  C  v5e  He  is  it  -ne  peak  of  q1» 
powers 

Ci'\:rMAN    You  don't  look  that  old. 

Mr    He.xm    I  don't  feel  It  either 

IFr^rn  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  Star. 
Mar   9.  19591 
J'.rOB  Beam     Otm  Mai*  in  Moscow? 
Concern   is   being   voiced   on   Capitol   HIU 

these  days  at  the  President  s  nonuntaion  of 
Jacob  D  Beam,  to  serve  as  US  ambassador 
to  the  s<jviet  Union  Before  the  gentleman  is 
confirmed,  several  Senators  propose  quietly  to 
Inquire  into  a  troublesome  time  in  his  career 
On  paper,  ind  perhaps  in  fac  Beam  Is 
we;:  qu.uifled  for  the  Mcacow  .ssaignment  At 
(JO.  he  aas  spent  38  yeiars  :n  the  P-ireign  .serv- 
ice He  :>egan  as  a  clerk  la  th*  TT  3  consulate 
at  Geneva,  in  the  days  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tloos.  >ie  !:i  .ved  'm\  'o  Berlin  l^r  .^  u-.-ar 
sunt,  .served  in  London  during  .-iiv>si  of  the 
•••I.-     did   a  tovir  of  duty  as  consul   general 
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!n  j'ava.  and  spent  seven  months  in  1952-53 
In  Russia. 

In  August  of  1657.  Beam  arrived  in  Warsaw 
lis  .American  ambassad<  r  to  Foliind.  He  w^a,s  to 
serve  In  this  assignment  until  he  returned  to 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1961.  He  resigned 
.'lis  post,  and  then  was  .ipp4iinted  assistant 
director  of  the  US.  .\rms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  In  196«  he  became  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Czechoelovakla.  Mr  Nixon's 
proposal  Is  to  shift  him  now  to  the  most  Im- 
portant and  .sensitive  chancery  of  them  all. 
the  US    crr.ba.s*y    in   Moscow 

The  nomination  may  be  entirely  in  order. 
All  the  same  members  ..f  Cungrc  ,  remember 
the  dismaying  sex  and  spy  scandals  that  oc- 
curred In  the  Warsiiw  embassy  durlni.;  Beam's 
administration  there  A  number  of  .Sen.itors 
are  ccjncerned  at  the  prospect  of  having  him 
serve  as  ambassador  In  the  very  center  of 
Communist  Intrigue 

The  story  of  th<j6e  Warsaw  days  is  as  fan- 
t-»stlc  as  .iny  tale  ever  contrived  by  Ian 
Fleming  for  his  notional  James  Bond  To 
Judge  from  various  printed  hearings  and 
other  published  materl.il.  Communist  intelli- 
i^ence  .igents  Infiltrated  Beam's  embassy  as 
merrily  as  a  swarm  of  termites  boring  holes 
In  a  t,istv  I  ig 

Irvln  C  Scarbeck.  sec.md  officer  rf  the  em- 
hassv.  was  among  those  who  succumbed  'o 
the  age-old  lure  of  a  beautiful  woman  He 
fell  In  love  with  a  22-ypar-old  blonde,  Urszula 
Dlscner  The  presumption  Is  strong  that  she 
was  an  agent  of  Polish  Intelligence  In  .^ny 
event.  Urszula  set  him  up  for  a  raid  that  led 
to  blackmail:  this  led  In  turn  to  the  theft  of 
cla,sslfled  diKnim.-nt.s  .'^carbeck  wa.s  naught, 
indicted,  convicted  and  sentenced  nt  flrst  to 
30  years  In  prison  I^ter  the  sentence  was 
reduced     It   was  a   «en<atIonal   case 

Scarbeck  was  not  alone  In  fen-.ale  involve- 
ments A  detachment  of  Marine  guards,  :is- 
slgned  to  the  emba.ssy.  engaged  In  wholesale 
revels  with  Polish  girls  riie  wife  of  a  middle- 
rank  embassy  employe  !iad  an  afTalr  with  a 
Russian  actent  A  code  clerk  implicated  In  an 
Illicit  relatlortihlp  was    permitted  to  resign 

It  was  during  Beam's  tenure  that  con- 
struction began  on  the  new  »1  6  million 
American  i'mbas.sv  The  ingenlou.s  Poles  suc- 
ceeded in  bugging  the  building  from  the 
irround  up  Eventualh  S(,me  40  concealed 
microfhones — including  a  mike  in  the  code 
rcom  Itself — had  to  be  dug  cjut  of  the  walls 
bv  r>  'earn  of  Seabees 

Ouv  Richards,  in  "Itnperlal  Agent.'  md 
Clark  Mollenhofr.  in  "Dcspollers  of  Democra- 
cy, have  dealt  with  the  Warsaw  intrigues 
.AH  tf  II,  more  than  a  do  -en  embii-ssv  employes 
were  ompromised  MoUenhoff  has  written 
thit  the  near  total  destruction  of  security 
In  the  US  embaasv  in  Warsaw  was  n  fright- 
ening demonstration  .  f  how  the  Conunu- 
n\%t:  could  effectively  bore  Inside  an  Ameri- 
can embassy "  Other  publications,  notably 
the  Oovernment  Empl  yes  Exchange  here  in 
Washington,  have  carried  sensational  ac- 
counts of  the  Intricate  webs  that  were  woven 
by  Polish  intelligence    igents. 

Ni.uB  of  the  published  material  raises  any 
qties'lon  of  Beams  lovalty  No  one  doubts 
his  exp-rtlse  In  European  affairs  He  Is  given 
hi^h  marks  for  his  performance  In  Prague 
during  last  year's  invasion  by  Soviet  troops 
He  speaks  fluent  Russian.  Nfverthless.  there 
.-^re  ■.inml.'.takable  stirrings  in  the  Senate 
Beam  may  be  the  right  man  for  the  vital 
Moscow  aaalgnmcnt:  but  then  again  Senators 
ire  'aving.  he  may  not. 

PowKS  Striccle  Looms  Ove«  Beam,  Otepka. 
SoN^fe^■rru>T  EitTwrEN  Congress.  ST\r« 

A  "violent  storm"  is  brewing  between  the 
Nixon  administration  and  Capitol  Hill  over 
the  failure  .,f  the  President  and  his  Depart- 
ment heads  to  extend  normal  consultation 
courtesies  to  Senators  and  Congressmen,  this 
newspaper  was  inlirmed  ■n  February  13  M- 
ihough  the  "storm  "  already  encompa^es 
more  than  one  Department,  it  la  becoming 
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sharpest  between  the  State  Department  and 
Capitol  HIU  over  the  i.ssue  of  "excessive  priv- 
ilege" as  defined  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  the  informant  said 

The  hrst  lightning  flashes  have  already 
been  seen  privately  in  the  tone  of  the  letters 
between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  Huu.se 
concerning  Ambassador  Jacob  Dyneley  Beam, 
whom  .Secretary  Rogers  is  .supporting  for  the 
poeltlou  of  the  next  U  S  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  the  source  claimed 

The  flrst  reaction  from  the  White  House 
to  the  letters  was  "pained  surprise"  that  the 
f>ersonneI  dossier  on  Ambassudor  Beam  sent 
to  the  President  by  the  Slate  Department  did 
not  contain  such  material  on  him  as  that 
which  The  Exchange  had  published  more 
than   a  year  ago.   the   Informant   stated 

JACOB    BEAM 

As  readers  of  this  newspaper  will  recall. 
Jacob  Dyneley  Beam  wa«  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Warsaw  during  the  outbreak  cf 
the  notorious  'sex  and  .'^py  "  scandal.s  there  in 
lijt59  1961  Included  in  these  scandals  were 
Foreign  Service  Officer  F.rwln  Scarbeck  who 
delivered  secret  documents  to  the  Polish  .ui- 
thorltles  after  he  was  .surprised  and  photo- 
graphed naked  in  bed  with  l>ls  mistress 
Urszula  Discher.  Mr.  Scarbeck  was  subse- 
qvientlv  n.invlcted  by  a  Federal  covin  m 
WHHhlngt^>:i.  DC  and  w.ts  ;,ent*nced  to 
prl.son  Ambassador  Beam  testlfuKl  during  his 
trial 

Another  Foreign  Service  Officer  Thotnas  A 
Donovan,  was  also  named  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  having  had  sexual  relations  with 
PolUli  female  intelligence  agents  This  news- 
paper reported  that,  although  ti.e  State  De- 
partment wished  to  re-assign  Mr  Donovan 
immediately  to  Washlnttton  aft?r  his  "llai- 
.soii  "  was  discovered.  Ambassador  Beam  ar- 
ranged with  his  former  Prlnc*uin  College 
■  old  school  lie"  classmates.  Ambassador  E 
.Mien  Llghtner  Jr  and  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Huward  Trlvers.  to  have  Mr  Donovan  Irari'-- 
it-rred  instead  to  Berlin.  Germany,  where 
.Ambassador  Llghtner  was  chief  of  mission 
and  Mr    Trlvers  wxs  his  Deputy  Chief 

In  Berlin.  Mr  Donovan  was  placed  In 
charge  of  the  Eastern  Affairs  Division,  which 
had  supervision  i^ver  all  reporting  concerning 
East  Berlin,  and  East  Germany  In  thLs  role 
Mr  Donovan  received  official  documents  re- 
cording telephonic  intercepts  by  .American 
intelligence  officers  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions mode  between  West  Berlin  and  East 
Berlin  and  East  Germany 

THOMAS    A      OONOVAN 

Because  ot  his  knowledge  that  these  tele- 
phone intercepts  were  being  made.  Mr 
Donovan  went  to  Communist  East  Berlin  to 
evade  the  telephonic  monitoring  of  his  own 
umiuthorlzed  telephone  calls  to  Polish 
friends  in  Warsaw.  These  Included  his  "girl 
i.'-lend"  and  .such  Polish  officials  as  Jerry 
.Miohaluwskl.  then  the  Director  General  of 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  .ind  txlay  the 
Polish  .\mba6sador  in  Washington.  DC 

During  one  f  ihce  telephone  convprs.-i- 
tions.  Mr  Donovan  requested  Ambassador 
.Mlchalowskl  to  Instruct  the  Polish  Military 
Mission  m  West  Berlin  to  issue  a  vLsif^r's  visa 
to  Mr.  Donovan  without  the  prlcr  knowledge 
of  American  diplomatic  t.;i;<cers  In  Warsaw  so 
that  Mr  Donovan  cnild  proceed  ihrre  with- 
out their  previous  authorizati  -n  T'le  Polish 
Military  Mission  honored  the  Instruction  of 
the  Polish  Foreign  Ministrv  and  i;sued  Mr 
Donovan  the  vl.sa  he  desired 

When  Foreign  Service  Officer  Stephen  A 
Kcc.-ak  reported  these  telephone  calls  to 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Howard  Trlvers  and  to 
-Ambassador  E.  Allen  Llghtner  Jr.  they  ac- 
cused him  tf  trying  to  "stab  I>:novan  in  the 
back"  and  did  not  convoke  an  b.iard  of  In- 
riuir>  to  ascertain  the  truthfulness  of  Mr 
Ko".Mk's  allegatlcms  Instead,  they  Informed 
Mr  Dcnovan  cf  Mr  Koczak's  report.-;  to  ihem 
about  mm  .Subsequently.  Messe.'S  Donovan 
Trlvers    and  Llghtner  destroyed  the  original 
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pages  of  the  efficiency  report  they  had  writ- 
ten in  1961  on  Mr  Koczak,  forged  substitute 
pa-ees.  backdated  these  and  Inserted  them 
into  his  efficiency  report  as  If  they  had  in  fact 
been  tiie  original  pages.  In  addition,  Ambas- 
sador Llghtner  wrote  an  "Additional  Review- 
ing Statement  ■  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Koczak 
had  read  the  entire  report  and  had,  in  the 
course  of  interrogation,  admitted  to  "tale 
bearing'  and  one  Instance  of  "intrigue"' 
against  Mr.  Donov.=in  Mr  Kuczak  has  re- 
peatedly denied  having  made  any  such  ad- 
nilsslon  he  also  denies  ever  having  read  the 
altered  efficiency  report  prior  to  its  dispatch 
to  the  St;U<>  Department 

Despite  Mr  Koczak's  denials,  he  was  fired 
by  the  State  Department  under  the  procedure 
of  "selection  out"  a  process  which  denies  any 
formal  appeals  procedure  to  officers  and  does 
not  permit  confrontation  and  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr  Koczak's  attorney,  Marlon  Harrison, 
;  ,s  r'peaT"dly  risked  the  State  Department 
;  r  adnilKsion  or  denial  of  these  facts  and, 
•  .1  date,  the  State  Department  has  refused 
tci  comment  on  them 

-OVIETS    BREAK    CODES 

Another  "dlsturblne  Item"  in  the  letters  of 
the  Senators  to  Pre.sldent  Nixon  concerning 
Ainb  ..ssador  Be.im.  the  source  continued,  was 
the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
"top  secret  and  secret"  codes  of  the  United 
States  by  Implanting  "listening  devices"  into 
t!ie  bricks  ordered  from  Yugoslavia  for  the 
new  American  Embassy  building  built  In 
Warsaw  during  the  incumbency  there  of 
Ambassador  Beam. 

ri.MER    DEWEY    HILL 

.^fier  the  Fmbas.sj's  walls  were  erected,  an 
"electronic  survey"  was  conducted  by  State 
Department  security  electronics  technician, 
Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  to  detect  and  eliminate 
anv  "bugging  "  devices  Mr  Hill  found  none. 
Thus  the  Soviet  ;ind  Polish  intelligence 
aeeaclts  successfully  recorded  the  reading  of 
the  lexis  of  .American  top  secret  and  secret 
codes  by  the  code  clerks  while  doing  the 
encoding  and  decoding.  Subsequently,  by 
comparing  these  with  the  transmitted  mes- 
sages, the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  codes. 
This  resulted  In  the  breaking  also  of  the 
nrxjcr  codes  of  the  United  States  In  messages 
being  sent  to  Germany.  Italy,  Prance,  Eng- 
l,.nd  and  Japan  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
telegrams  and  communications  were 
'broken"  m  the  same  manner  by  the  Soviet 
Union,   the  source  revealed. 

OTTO    F.    OTEPKA 

Elmer  Dewey  Hill  was  subsequently  in- 
structed by  Dteputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security,  John  Rellly,  to  "bug", 
with  the  .issistance  of  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider,  the  telephone  and  oJBce  room  of 
Otto  F.  Otepka.  the  Slate  Department's  top 
security  cvalualor,  the  source  continued.  Mr. 
Hill  later  denied  under  oath  that  he  had  had 
this  role  but  when  Geon;e  Pasquale.  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Otepka.  obtained  an  admission  from 
one  of  the  participants.  Mr.  Hill  recanted 
and  admitted  he  had  I'.ed  under  oath.  Sub- 
sequently. Mr  Rellly  also  recanted  and  both 
he  i.nd  "mt.  Hill  resigned  from  the  State 
Department. 

.\  lawyer  and  protege  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rellly  subsequently 
was  clven  a  Job  as  a  "hearing  officer"  "with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
the  same  salary  he  had  before. 

Mr  Otepka,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
moted and  reprimanded  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  for  having  told  the  truth  "with- 
out authorization",  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee 

WILLIAM    P.    ROGERS 

The  Informant  revealed  further  that  Sec- 
retary Rogers  was  very  upset  about  the  at- 
tempt of  the  three  Senators  to  Influence 
President  Nixon  through  correspondence  to 
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change  his  mind  about  appointing  Ambassa- 
dor Beam  to  Moscow.  Secretary  Rogers  is 
known  to  have  been  personally  very  critical 
of  the  role  Mr.  Otepka  playad  in  cooperating 
with  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  for  "telling  the  truth"  without 
authorization.  According  to  the  source,  Sec- 
retary Rogers  Is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  Mr. 
Otepka  should  have  refused  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  to  him  by  Julian  Sourwine. 
the  Subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  on  the 
grounds  of  "executive  privilege",  a  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Rogers  espoused  and  expanded 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  when 
he  was  Attorney  General. 

As  this  newspaper  reported  in  its  February 
5  Issue,  Secretary  Rogers  has  already  vetoed 
President  Nixon's  election  promise  to  re- 
examine the  Otto  F.  Otepka  case.  On  Janu- 
ary 21,  he  Informed  Mr.  Otepka,  through  in- 
termediaries, that  he  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Otepka  back  as  an  "active  security  ofBcer".  He 
also  asked  Mr.  Otepka  to  indicate  to  him  any 
other  "alternative  remedy"  on  the  under- 
standing Mr.  Otepka  would  not  remain  in 
security  work,  Mr.  Otepka's  terms  were  com- 
municated to  Secretary  Rogers  through  In- 
termediaries, In  the  form  of  a  memorandum, 
January  24,  ostensibly  addressed  to  Mr. 
Otepka's  lawyer,  Roger  Robb. 

The  source  revealed  that  Mr.  Rogers  chose 
this  course  of  action  In  regard  to  Mr.  Otepka 
because  he  Is  aware  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  is  planning  new  hear- 
ings on  State  Department  security.  The  re- 
instatement of  Mr.  Otepka  to  st-urity  work 
would  be  hailed  by  the  public  ana  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Securltv  Subcommittee  as  an 
admission  by  the  State  Department  that  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  could  not  be  invoked  by 
It  in  forbidding  Its  employees  to  "tell  the 
truth"  during  testimony  before  Coneres- 
slonal  Committees.  Thus  Secretary  Rogers 
could  not  refuse  "authoriz.ation"  m  the  fu- 
ture to  any  State  Department  employee  to 
testify  truthfully  and  fully  under  oath  on 
State  Department  practices. 

Regarding  Mr.  Otepka,  Mr.  Rogers  was  re- 
ported saying  he  feared  especially  that,  if 
re-Instated  and  again  ordered  to  testify 
under  oath,  Mr.  Otepka  would  again  pro- 
ceed to  tell  the  Subcommittee  the  "truth" 
about  the  current  state  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's security  clearance  program,  including 
such  matters  as  the  disappearance  of  classi- 
fied information  from  the  security  files  of 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  and  of  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt.  until  January  20  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 
about  whom  controversy  is  raging  secretly 
within  the  intelligence  and  security  commu- 
nities, "was  recently  appointed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  to  Join  him  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  located  in  offices  next 
to  the  White  House. 

EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 

As  defined  and  expanded  by  Secretary 
Rogers  when  he  was  Attorney  General,  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  has  the 
"right  to  refuse"  to  give  Conerefs  any  docu- 
ment that  includes  either  an  advice,  a  rec- 
ommendation or  a  conclusion.  These  docu- 
ments therefore  include  all  personnel  actions 
involving  the  selection,  promotion,  demotion. 
transfer,  dismissal  or  reprimand  of  any  fed- 
eral employee,  if  such  action  involves  advice, 
recommendation  or  a  conclusion  from  or  by 
any  federal  officer. 

Although  he  admitted  as  Attorney  General 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  explicitly  give 
the  executive  departments  such  'power  to 
refuse".  Secretary  Rogers  nevertheless  con- 
tended the  executive  branch  had  "an  inher- 
ent right"  to  refuse  to  give  testimony  or  pro- 
duce records.  In  fact,  he  went  much  further 
and  insisted  that  Congress  could  not  even 
pass  a  law  to  require  or  force  the  executive 
department  to  produce  such  records,  and  that 
any  such  laws  already  on  the  books  were  not 
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binding  on  the  executive  branch.  In  short, 
under  this  interpretation  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers.  Congress  was  Impotent  versus  the 
"executive  privilege  ",  even  If  it  was  being 
Invoked  to  "protect"  or  to  "cover  up"  or  to 
"white   wash"   executive  actions. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Rogers  claimed  that 
the  so-called  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, including  the  Federal  Communications 

Commission,  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  -.he 
Federal    Power    Commission     also    had    the 

"right  "  to  invoke    "executive  privilege." 

On  the  basis  of  this  extreme  definition  of 
"executive  privilege",  no  federal  employee 
would  have  the  "right  "  to  "tell  the  truth" 
or  produce  records  on  any  substantive  sub- 
ject  unless    he   had    the   prior   approval    or 

"authorization"     from     his     superiors,     the 

source   commented. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RIGHTS  -" 

The  doctrine  of  "'executive  prtvllege".  as 
espoused  by  Mr.  Rogers  when  he  was  .Attorney 
General  and  as  he  is  now  re-assertlng  It  to 
President  Nixon  m  the  cases  of  Ambassador 
Beam.  Otto  Otepka  and  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt. is  expected  to  lead  to  a  "Constitutional 
storm  and  crisis"  in  the  next  six  months, 
the  source  said,  'unless  President  Nixon 
backs  away  from  this  exaggerated  claim  of 
executive  privilege".  Either  Secretary  Rogers 
will  have  to  change  his  point  of  view  radi- 
cally or  the  battle  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment vnW  become  "Irrepressible",  the 
source  concluded. 


/         JUDGE  M.  E.  McCONNELL 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sumter 
County,  Ala.,  svhich  comprises  part  of 
my  congressional  d*strict,  iias  recently 
lost  cne  of  its  most  respected  citizens  :n 
the  death  of  Judge  M.  E.  McConnell. 

Editor  Dick  Smith,  of  the  Sumter 
County  Journal,  has  very  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  thouchts  and  feelings  of  the 
community.  I  am  pleased  to  spread  his 
tribute  upon  the  Record: 

"The  law  of  the  Lord  Is  perfect,  converting 
the  so'.i!:  the  testimony  ot  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making   wise   the   simple, '"^Ps     19:17. 

'mat  verse  from,  the  Great  Book  cert.imly 
reminds  us  of  the  active  life  of  the  lute  Judge 
M.  E.  r.rcConnell.  The  earth  swallowed  him 
up  list  Sundav   .ittcrnoon  .  but  nothing 

can  ever  take  his  memory  from  those  who 
knew  him  nor  the  history  he  made  In  Sumter 
Countv,  Ala. 

.As  depicted  by  the  terse,  he  always  "riept 
life  lii  locus. 

He  was  a  public  servant,  .in  elected  cfficia".. 
a  person  irulv  interested  in  his  fellowman 
and  our  children's  education.  He  was  a 
sportstnan.  c;  nier.^hant.  a  catt'.eman.  a  hu- 
manitarian, a  Christii-.n  of  f.ie  first  .ider. 
He  '.vas  further  a  legend  In  his  own  rieht, 
Judee  McConnell,  a  cne-t:me  Tennessee 
Vol  :.X)tball  plaver.  "will  be  remembered  by 
all  v,-ho  knew  him  during  his  very  active  life. 
A  probate  jud!?e.  a  senator,  a  mayor,  a  six^rts- 
man    he  w.as  alwavs  active  in  civic  atTairs. 

He  was  the  kind  oi  m.ui  right  v^  his  death 
who  would  "teach""  his  h.-teners  by  the  very 
fact  they  would  listen. 

There  is  a  football  field  named  for  him  m 
Livineston  .  .  .  there  is  a  street  named  for 
him  in  York  Most  of  all.  there  are  hterally 
thousands  of  good  people  who  "Rill,  down 
through  the  years,  be  praising  him  for  what 
he  was. 


fiOlfi 

QEN'KRAE      KRZYZANOWSKI    A>ro 
THE   BATTLE   OF  GETTYSBURG 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

■r    ILLINOIS 

IN    THE  HOf.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tn^^!tday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr     DERWINSKI     Mr    Speaker,    the 

centennial  coniniemoratiun  of  the  Civil 
War  produced  a  Kreat  deal  of  historic 
research  which  enhkthtf-nfd  as  about  this 
epic  strugKle  In  American  history  One 
of  the  historians  who  produced  extensive 
material  in  conjunction  with  Civil  War 
commemoration  was  Dr  Edward  C. 
RozaiLski.  Midwest  cwjrdmator  ni  the 
American  Polish  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nun-.e-rous  officers  and  m.en  of  Polish 
descent,  many  of  whom  had  fought  m  the 
battles  a^'ainst  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
oppressors  of  their  land,  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  Union  Armies' 
successes 

The  latest  article  of  siRnificance  cov- 
♦■rinii  the  Civil  War  which  was  carried 
»n  thie-Februar>'  1.  1969.  Polish  American. 
Chicago,  is  a  ver/  dramatic  report  by 
Maj  Gen  Charles  G  Stevenson.  US 
Army,  retired,  discussing  action  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg: 

GtNETRAl      K!l^Y/ANO^^ -.KI     V.ND     THE     BATTLE    OT 

Getty  SBL'Ho 

(By  MaJ    Gen    Charlee  O    Stevenaon.   US 
.\rmv    rf  tired  J 

In  early  1863.  General  V'.adlmir  Krzyza- 
nowsitl  s  brigade  was  ttjislgned  to  the  3rd 
Division  ot  Major  General  Carl  Schurz  In 
ttie  newly  constituted  XI  Curps.  Major 
General  O  oyHoward  Conunandlng  of  the 
Army  of  thfti^otomac ) . 

At  Gettysburg  n  J  ily  1.  2  and  3,  1863.  the 
regiments  of  Krzyz&nowslii's  Brigade  (2Dd 
Brigade.  3rd  Division  XI  Corps*  were  the 
roKowlng.  58th  New  York  Volunteers.  119th 
New  York  Volunteers.  75th  PennsylvarUa 
Volunteers,  82nd  Ohio  Volunteers.  2ath 
Wijcunsin   Volunteers. 

GE*rEllAL      KaZYZANOWSKI      AT      OETTYbBURO 

Now  I  would  llice  to  sketch  briefly  what 
Krzyzanowskl's  brigade  did  on  July  1.  and 
2.  1863.  the  nrst  two  days  of  the  crucial  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  I  think  General  Krzyzanow- 
ski  and  his  brigade  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  famous  battle  which  are 
([enerally  overlooked.  Krzyzanowskl's  brigade 
:  ltd  669  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the 
"  r-".;e 

FIRST    DAY    or    THE    BATTLE 

M  ip  No  1.  Which  I  have  prepared.  Is  a 
T"-\^::  ^ker<-a  showing  the  position  of  Krzyza- 
noAbil  i  brigude.  north  of  Gettysburg  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  1.  1863  It  also  shows  the 
location  of  the  other  rxoops  of  the  XI  Corps 
on  the  right  and  left  of  Krzyzanowskl  Krzy- 
zanowskl's brigade  was  In  the  center  uf  the 
ccrps  poeltion.  The  sketch  also  shows  the 
general  line  of  the  1st  Corps  on  Seminary 
Ridge  on  the  left  of  the  XI  Corps  .\lso 
ihown  Is  the  location  of  the  Confederate 
trijope  which  attacked   the  XI  Corps 

You  wlil  note  that  the  Confederate  unit 
which  attacked  Krzyzanowskl's  brigade  was 
tiie  brigade  of  Brigadier  General  George 
Doles.  These  were  Georgia  troops  and  sea- 
soned veterans 

Genera!  Doles  was  one  of  the  outstaiullng 
brigadiers  In  the  Confederiite  Second  Corps 
(Which  was  Stonewall  Jackson's  old  Corpei 
of  the  Confederate  Army  The  second  Corps 
was  commanded  in  the  Battle  uf  Gettysburg 
by  General  Eweil.  Stonewall  Jackson  having 
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been    mortally   wounded   at    ChancellorsvUle 
■  ii   .Vta\   J     iH6.i 

As  the  SfttUe  pr' (pressed  the  XI  d  rps  was 
driven  back  bv  the  superior  numbers  of 
Ewell  a  dntederiite  Corpe  whl^  h  were  much 
stronger  :n  numbers  than  the  Fetleral  Corps. 

D.jub:e<lttclvs  l»t  Corps  al.so  was  compelled 
to  retire  but  both  Federal  Corps  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  Confederates  and  suc- 
ceeded m  saving  the  high  ground  along 
Cemetery  Ridge  for  the  main  UiUon  Army 
to  form  on  and  on  which  ;t  won  the  final 
battle  on  the  third  day  Krzyzanowskra 
brigade  put  up  a  staunch  fight  as  it  wuti- 
drfw  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg  and 
tiMjk  position  on  Cemetery  HIU.  south  of  the 
town 

Krzyzanowskl's  brigade  did  Its  share  to  let 
the  Confederate  General  Eweil  know  that  lie 
had  been  in  a  fight  Rodes'  division  of  Ewell's 
Corps,  which  included  General  Doles'  Georgia 
brigade,  had  3.000  casualties  out  of  8.000  men. 
Not  all  of  tile  c:isuHltle.'>  were  at  the  hands  of 
Krzyzanowskl's  brigade,  of  course  Tiip  fact 
18  that  Eweil  showed  no  great  eagerness  to 
press  the  advantage  that  lie  had  won  He  did 
not  Continue  the  attack  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  of  July  1  He  was  content  to  stop 
;n  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  wait 
until  he  ijiit  positive  orders  from  General  Lee 
for  .1  general  attack 

Many  military  experts,  including  Mr  Bruce 
Catton.  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  as  stated  in  his  book 
Glory  Road.'*  think  that  if  Eweil  had  carried 
through  his  attack,  he  probably  would  have 
taken  Cemetery  Hill  during  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  But.  due  to  the  resistance  he 
had  met  from  the  I  and  XI  Corps,  including 
General  Krzyzanowskl's  brigade.  Eweil  was 
m  no  condition  to  press  the  attack  any  fur- 
ther on  that  day 

SECOND  Day  op  the  battle 

The  second  map  shows  the  position  of 
Krzyzanowskl's  brigade  on  Cemetery  Hill  on 
luly  2nd  Here  again  Krzyzanowskl  ind  his 
orlgade  nuade  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  Union  victory  For  five  hours  Irom  about 
4  00  p  m  to  tl  00  pm..  the  Confederate 
bombarded  the  position  of  the  XI  Corps.  In- 
cluding Krzyzanowskl's  brigade  on  Cemetery 
Hill  with  the  heaviest  cannonade  of  the 
war  The  brigade  endured  it  with  coolness 
and  resolution 

At  about  9  00  p  m  Bwell  sent  Early  s  di- 
vision iigalnst  General  .^me■s  1st  Division  of 
the  XI  Corps,  which  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Corps  position.  Hays'  Louisiana  brigade  broke 
into  the  Union  lines  and  fought  hand  to 
hand  for  the  guns  of  Captain  Wledrlch'.s  Bat- 
tery. 1st  New  York  Light  Artillery-,  which 
.\mes'  1st  Division  was  supporting. 

Krzyzanowskl  .md  his  two  New  York  regi- 
ments, the  58th  and  119th  New  York  Volun- 
teers were  sent  to  recapture  the  guns  and 
drive  the  enemy  off  the  lilU.  Other  rein- 
forcements were  also  sent  to  assist  General 
.\mes'  Infantry.  These  reinforcements  in- 
cluded Carroll's  brigade  of  the  II  Corps  In 
all  the  books,  except  one,  that  I  have  read 
on  this  particular  tight,  including  Mr  Cat- 
ton's  b<X)k;  'Glory  Road',  no  mention  is  m.ade 
of  the  contributions  to  this  fight  made  by 
Krzyzanowskl  and  his  two  New  York  regi- 
ments, the  58th  and  119th  New  York  Most 
ixxjks  give  all  tiie  credit  v  General  Carroll's 
brigade  for  this  action  These  account.s  are 
not  fair  to  General  Kr•^yzanowskl  and  his 
two  New  York  regiments,  if  the  official  re- 
port* of  the  Commanders  concerned  are 
ta-ken  into  account. 

Let  me  read  from  the  after  action  report 
to  General  Krzyiauowskl  by  Major  WlIUs  of 
the  llUth  New  York,  regarding  this  fight: 

Late  in  the  evening  i  about  j  P  M.  i  the 
enemy  made  a  most  desper.ite  i  iiarge  upon 
a  battery  supported  by  the  First  Division  of 
our  corpi  They  rushed  forward  with  in- 
credible fierceness,  driving  t>ack  the  First 
Division  In  disorder,  and  actually  reached  the 
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guns  (one  of  which  our  men  had  alre,idv 
spiked  I  .ind  demanded  a  surrender,  but  'he 
commander  of  the  battery  and  his  brave  ■  an- 
noneers  did  not  yield  Then  you.  iiute: 
General  Krzyzanowskl  i  seeing  tlie  iriti.~al 
position  of  .ifTalr.s.  and  vi'ell  knowing  !:.  w 
soon  the  enemy  would  possess  himself  of  the 
batteri'  and  that  commanding  heights,  if  net 
forced  back,  called  upon  our  regiment  and 
Fifty-eighth  New  'i'ork  Volunteers,  also  of 
your  brigade  to  fall  in  and  advance  ai^aliist 
them  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say.  gener;il, 
for  you  led  us  m  person,  witli  what  .ilacrlty 
the  regiment  responded,  and  witli  what  de- 
termination It  moved  forward,  and  with  what 
courage  it  met  tlie  foe,  and.  In  conjunction 
wltli  the  gallant  Flfty-elghtli.  drove  .'um 
back,  saved  tlie  position,  and  thus  secu.'-ed 
the  whole  army  from  irreparable  dlsa.s-er 
Here   ends   the   second   day's  struggle  " 

Tills  report  by  Major  Willis  of  the  ..ciion 
of  Krzyzanowskl  and  lils  two  .N  Y  regiments, 
In  coming  to  the  a.sslst.ince  of  Captain  WleJ- 
rlch's  battery  of  iirtlUery.  Is  confirmtM  ijv 
the  after  action  report  of  the  58th  NY  md 
also  by  that  of  the  division  commander. 
Major  General  Carl  Schurz.  and,  llnally  by 
tlie  repo.n  of  tlie  Corps  Commander,  Major 
Genentl  O   O   Howard 

I  must  ;vdmit  that  a  brief  hl.'itory  oi  the 
58th  New  York  in  Fox's  book — "New  York 
at  Gettysburg"  stales  that  when  tlie  58th  loI 
to  this  tight  they  lound  tliat  tlie  assai;.i:.Ls 
had  been,  repulsed  wltliout  their  assistance  " 
But.  ili.it  wa;>  .vrltteii  ten  years  .ifter  the 
war  I  prefer  to  place  greater  credence  n 
the  after  action  reports  written  ImmedhU-ly 
after  the  batiie  when  it  was  Iresh  m  '.he 
commanders'  minds.  I.  therefore,  say  that 
General  Krzyzanowskl  and  ills  New  Y'ork 
Heglments,  the  58th  and  119  New  York  V  ;- 
unteers,  should  receive  a  lair  share  of  credit 
for  their  actions  in  this  Important  part  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 


FOUR  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

IF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuci^day.  March   11.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  lour  resolutions  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts: 
Resolution    memorializing    the    Congress    of 
the  United  states   to  enact  legislation  re- 
moving the  restriction  on  the  .miount  of 
Income  a  person  may  earn  while  receiving 
social  security  benehta 
Whereas,  Under  present  law  a  person  re- 
ceiving  social   security    benefits   Is   not   per- 
mitted  to   earn   more   than  sixteen  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  in  any  one  year  witiicut 
a  decrease  m  payments  received  by  him.  .aid 
Whereat),    .Many    of    the    personB    receiving 
such  payments  .ire  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  tliem  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

Whereits,  Tlie  cost  of  living  lias  incre.i-ed 
substantially  so  that  the  benehts  relcred 
to  are  now  totally  inadequate;  and 

Wliereas,  The  removal  of  the  rectrictloi;  on 
the  amount  of  Income  that  a  person  may  cam 
while  receiving  social  security  benefits  will 
enable  such  person  to  retain  his  self  respect; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolifd.  Tha'.  the  General  Court  rf  Mas- 
bachusett^s  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  .States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
moving the  restrictions  on  the  iunount  of 
income  a  person  may  earn  while  receiving 
social  security  benefits,  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  briuich  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted.  February  12,  1969. 
Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence. February  19.  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills. 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  P.  X.  D.\voren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolution    memorializing  Congress   to  pass 
legislation  aniiending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  homeowners  to  deduct  up 
to  $600  a  year  for  the  maintenance,  pres- 
ervation, and  rehabilitation  of  their  homes 
Whereas.  The  existing  stock  of  residential 
property  in   the  cities  and  towns  of  America 
provides  the  core  of  the  residential  resources 
of  our  Country;  and 

Whereas.  Tlie  creation  of  new  housing  can 
never  provide  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  the  unit.s  available  in  the  existing  hous- 
ine  ."Jtock;  and 

Whereas.  The  preservation  of  this  priceless 
natural  and  economic  resource  must  be  the 
keystone  of  national  housing  policy;  'there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  homeown- 
ers to  dedtict  up  to  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  the  maintenance,  preservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  their  homes;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
states,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  meml>ers  thereof  from 
this  Gommnnv^'ealth, 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1969. 

■Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  granting  tax  incentives  to  those 
iiuslncfRcs  which  will  locate  In  the  slums 
and  to  those  which  give  training  necessary 
lor  the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged 
in  or  irom  slum  areas 

Whereas.  One  out  of  every  three  residents 
living  in  our  city  slums  has  a  serious  em- 
ploynien*  problem:  and 

\Vherra.s.  Tlie  continuing;  shift  of  the  more 
affluent  population,  businesses  and  Industries 
:rom  the  central  cities  to  the  suburbs  Is  In- 
•ensifying  the  employment  problems  of  the 
poor  who  remain  In  central  cities:  and 

Whereas   Strong  measures  are  needed  now 
to  stem  the  flight  of  business  and  Industry 
from  the  central  city  areas  and  'to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  offer  opportunities  for 
•raining     :o     the     nation's     disadvantaged; 
:.erofcre  be  it 
Resolved.  That   the   Massachusetts  House 
f    Representatives    respectfully    urges    the 
Congress   to   enact   legislation   granting   tax 
Incentives  to  those  businesses  which  will  lo- 
cale In  the  slums  and  to  those  which  give 
training   necessary    for   the   employment   of 
the  disadvantaged  in  or  from  slum  areas;  and 
lie  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 
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House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1969 

Wallace  C  Mills. 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Comvionwealth. 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  minimum  monthly 
payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
Whereas,  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
in  this  country  has  risen  to  un  all  time  high; 
and 

Whereas,  A  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  the  monthly  payments 
received  by  them  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  minimum  monthly 
payments  under  said  program  have  now  be- 
come grossly  inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 
Whereas,  An  increase  of  such  minimum 
payments  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  f>erson  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  f)er  month  per  married  couple 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  minimum  monthly  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per  person 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month 
per  married  couple;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  February  12,  1969. 
Norman  L.  Pidgeon. 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, February  19,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 
Attest : 

John  F.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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RELIGIOUS   FREEDOM   DENIED 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  lenrn  that  Pan  .^merirnn 
World  Airways  will  commence  direct 
daily  service  between  Chicaao  and  .Shan- 
non' Ireland,  on  J-une  1.  1969.  accordin? 
to  James  Montsjomery,  vice  president. 
sales. 

The  Pan  Am  flight  will  depart  Chicago 
O'Hare  InteiTiational  Airport  7  days 
a  week  and  arrive  at  Shannon  the  fol- 
lo'Aing  morning.  The  flishts  leavinc  Chi- 
cago on  Sunday,  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  will  continue  on  to  Paris  and 
the  f.ights  departing  on  Monday. 
Wednesday,  and  PYiday  will  proceed  to 
Amsterdam. 

This  will  be  Pan  Am's  second  daily 
flight  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland  this  summer,  reflecting  Pan 
Am's  confidence  that  trwel  between  the 
midwestern  United  States  and  Ireland 
will  flourish  and  reach  new  peaks  in  the 
months  ahead. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ramifica- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Court's  injecting 
itself  into  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
American  citizens  continues  to  raise 
questions — serious  questions  to  free 
men — as  to  whether  the  Court  has  laid 
to  rest  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  issue  or  if  its  usurpation  has  denied 
equal  opportunity  to  religion  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  pseudoreligion  of  secular- 
ism. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  striking  down 
the  Arkansas  antievolution  law.  tacitly 
approved  of  teaching  the  evolution 
theoi-y  while  suppressing  the  fundamen- 
talist belief.  If  so,  the  Court  has  it.self 
violated  the  first  amendment  prohibi- 
tions. 

Should  we  not  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  same  analogy  with  the  Court's  prohi- 
bitions again.<:t  nonsectarian  prayer 
honoring  God  in  school:  yet,  under  the 
emotion  of  academic  freedom,  by  infer- 
ence encouraging  the  teaching  in  schools 
of  a  nonprohibited  secularism  such  as 
socialism,  communism,  and  internation- 
alism. 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
so  far  against  rehgion  they  may  soon  en- 
counter new  law  suits  by  those  who  feel 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  their  chil- 
dren are  being  infringed  by  the  teaching 
of  secularism  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Liberty  maeazine  for 
March-April,  1969,  and  I  include  :t  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

M  iNKF.y  BL-ciNr^s 

The  United  States  Stipreme  Court's  ruling 
against  the  Arkanf-,.'is  statute  forbidding 
teaching  in  the  ptiblic  schools  the  theory 
"that  ;n:inkind  .iscenUed  or  descended  from 
a  lov^-er  order  of  animals."  seems,  on  the  l.ice 
of  it.  to  be  a  wise  decision  compatible  v.lth  ' 
principles  of  religious  freedom. 

"It  is  clear,"  the  Court  said  in  last  No- 
vember's ruling,  "that  fundamentalist  :^ec- 
tarlan  conviction  was  and  is  the  l;iw's  reason 
for  existence."  and  the  "law's  effort  was  con- 
fined to  un  attempt  to  blot  out  a  particular 
t.'ieory  because  of  it.s  .-npposed  conflict  with 
the  Biblical   account,   literally  read." 

Questions  arise,  however,  when  one  thinks 
tlirough  an  observation  made  by  Jvistlce 
BL.ck  in  his  reluctantly  concurring  opinion. 

"Since  there  is  no  indication  that  the  lit- 
eral Biblical  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  man 
Is  included  In  the  currictilum  of  the  .-Ar- 
kansas schools."  observed  Justice  Black,  "does 
not  the  remov.-i!  of  the  subject  cf  evoltitlon 
leave  the  Stat*  in  a  neutral  position  toward 
these  supposedly  competing  religious  and 
antirellKlous  doctrines?" 

In  other  words,  no  evidence  .showed  that 
the  creationist  theory  was  belne  taught  in 
Arkansas  schools.  Did  not  the  .Arkansas  anti- 
evolutionary  law.  then,  simply  guarantee 
neutrality?  And.  i.s  not  the  State  now  in  the 
position  of  favoring  evolution?  Adopting  the 
Court's  own  argviment  in  the  Schempp  case, 
unless  the  creationist  hypothesis  is  given 
equal  time  with  the  evolutionary  hypothesis, 
is  not  the  St-ue  establishing  a  religion  of 
secularism'' 

In  Schempp  the  Court  warned  that  a  State 
might  establish  a  religion  of  secularism  by 
opposing    or    showing   hostility    to    religion, 
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thus  preferring  those  icho  beltere  in  no  re- 
ligion oier  thnse  nho  do  belieie 

On  reflection,  one  wonders  why  the  Court 
felt  called  on  to  render  a  deirlslon  at  all,  es- 
pecially In  view  of  the  farts  that  1)  Mrs 
Epperson- the  teacher  In.  Ived-  no  I.  nger 
lived  in  Arkansas,  but  In  Maryland,  there- 
fore the  ca«e  was  mooted,  ri)  Mrs  Epperson 
made  no  attempt  to  show  that  she  ever  had 
be^-n  prohibited  from  teaching  evolution  as 
a  theory,  even  .*a  a  teacher  In  Little  Rock; 
(3(  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  no  attempt 
ever  hns  been  made,  even  once  by  Arkansas 
to  enforce  Inltl,tt«d  Act  No  1  •  the  statute 
forblddlnj?  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the 
State  How.  then  couid  she  claim  damages. 
«s  a  pialntW 

When  the  .ibove  facta  are  considered,  what 
appear.?  on  Its  face  to  be  a  decision  com- 
patible with  religious  liberty  raises  the  sus- 
picion th.it  the  Court  may  have  disestab- 
lished one  religion  only  to  e.stabllsh  another 

R    R    H 


AN   APPEAL   TO   SECRETARY    FINCH 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIF' 'R-VH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
-      Tuesday.  March   11    19H9 

Mr  V.AN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker,  us 
ma:iy  of  our  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  allows  California 
to  seek  waiters  from  the  national  auto 
emission  .standard.s  The  waivers  may  be 
granted  by  the  Soc-etary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare— but  only  for  stand- 
ards that  are  more  stringent  than  the 
national  r^qui.'-ements. 

California  was  given  the  right  to  at- 
tempt to  run  her  own  auto  smog  control 
program  over  strong  objections  by  the 
^•^lo  industry,  which  apparently  felt  it 
iniKht  be  inconvenienced. 

.A  substantial  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues agreed,  however,  that  the  SUte 
has  unujuely  severe  smog  problems  which 
entirely  justified  the  waiver  clause  in  the 
ai:- quality  bill 

But  the  Detroit  moguL,  who  sell  mil- 
lions of  cars  in  California,  remain  un- 
convinced They  are  trying  to  block  a  new 
set  of  standards  recommended  by  the 
State  legislature,  and  it  can  be  assumed 
they  will  bring  formidable  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Federal  authorities  who  must 
pass  on  the  California  proposals 

I  am  confident  that  our  new  HEW 
Secretary,  Robert  H  Finch,  a  .«outhem 
Califomian  who  knows  weil  the  seventy 
of  the  smog  problem,  will  grant  the 
waiver,  as  urged  In  the  following  editorial 
published  4  days  ago  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times 

Ths  Right  To  H.*ve  Clean   Air 

Issue  Will  Callfornl.i  continue  to  have 
trjuble  winning  the  right  *o  set  and  enforce 
strict  luto  exhaust  control  sta.idards? 

Seven  niKUon  p-.-  pie  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin  this  week  had  the  rare  experience  of 
breat.Tmg  ea.si:y  and  seeing  cle«rlv  In  un- 
p  jJluted  air 

It  was  the  iiind  of  *eatner  that  made  state 
and  Ux^^l  oiBclals  plead  all  the  more  force- 
fully Tuesday  for  federal  permission  to  make 
California  an'l-smog  laws  tWjgher  They 
know  that  ou.-  air  cannot  be  cleaner  until 
vehicle    emlsaloos    are   effectively   controlled. 

But  the  auto  tndu«t.'y  as  usual,  had  lt« 
foot  on  the  brake  at  the  hearings  held  'his 
week  by  th?  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  on  the  state's  request  to 
waive  weaker  federal  regulations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  cars  and  trucks  .-^re  responsible 
for  86  percent  of  the  smog  In  Southern  Ci!l- 
fornla.  Detroit  has  continuously  resisted  the 
stringent  exhaust  standArds  enacted  by  the 
state  Legislature 

C.iUfornla  should  take  "on  faith"  the  .state- 
ments of  auto  company  executives  :hat  they 
would  work  voluntarily  for  better  pollution 
.■  introls  said  an  Industry  spokesman  at  the 
HKW  hearing  Wednesday 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  Detroit  instilled 
exhaust  control  devices  on  new  cars  only 
after  the  Legislature  decreed  that  no  new 
autos  could  be  soi£i  in  California  without 
them 

He  a  so  did  not  mention  the  auto  Indus- 
try's flght  in  Congress  to  deny  CjllfornU  the 
right  to  continue  to  impose  tougher  require- 
ments Or  that  the  federal  government  last 
J:»nuary  illed  a  civil  suit  charging  the  .luto- 
makers  with  .-onsplrlng  to  delay  development 
and  installation  of  smog  control  equipment 

C.illfornl.i  must  be  .lilowed  to  require  ever 
stricter  standards  on  the  emission  of  hydro- 
carbons, c.irbon  monoxide  and  oxides  of 
nl'j-ogen  -the  vile  Ingredients  of  smog.  A 
committee  of  scientific  and  technical  experts 
n.is  decl.-.rpd  th.^t  the  .st  ind.irds  can  be  met. 
If  Detroit  tries 

HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch,  a  Southern 
Callfornian  and  former  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state,  knows  the  seriousness  of  the 
local  air  pollution  problem  He  is  aware  -hat 
10.000  persons  leave  the  smog-hUed  ba.sin 
annually  on  the  advice  of  their  physicians. 
The  Times  urges  Secretarv  Finch  to  grant 
the  waiver  that  will  permit  California  to  con- 
tinue Its  pioneering  efTorts  to  control  auto- 
.-aused  s.mog    Every  urb.in  st.ite  will  benefit. 
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AMERICA     GREATEST  COUNTRY 


HON.  EDW.ARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op    ILLINOLS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursdav     March   11.  1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  14.  1967.  I  in.serted  in  the 
Record  a  column  by  Dumitru  Danielo- 
pol.  the  distincuisiied  international  cor- 
respondent of  the  Copley  Press  entitled 
".Amt'rtca    nreatf'.st  Countrv  '• 

I  im  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Freedom  Poimdatlon  at  Valley  Fon;e. 
Pa.,  ha,s  granted  its  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  Award  for  1968  to  Mr. 
Danlelopol  for  the  article  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union. 
Monday.  November  6.  1967 

In  pre.sentini,-  the  award,  the  Freedom 
Foundation  stated: 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  in  help- 
ing to  achieve  a  better  understanding  jf  the 
American  Way  of  Life 

Mr  Speaker  I  feel  that  this  column 
by  Mr  Danielnpol  trulv  merits  the  award 
which  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  and  feel  it  most  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  timelev^ne.ss  of  the  mes- 
sage that  It  be  inserted  again  in  the 
Retorp 

.\MEHZCA         GRtATKST      CorNTRY     -DriATtD 
PlLliRIM    ASHV.MED   .jP   Cl  RRENT   .^TTnVDES 

I  EnrroR  s  Note  Dumltrii  Danlelopol  for- 
mer Romanian  Oiinker  and  diplomat,  refused 
to  return  to  his  native  coxintry  after  the  1947 
Paris  |)eace  conference  Instead,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  Here  he  reminisces  on  20 
years  In  .America  and  the  ch.Tjiges  m  the 
Anierlr;in  spirit  i 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 
WASHtN(.TON    -Twenty   vears   ago   today   I 
set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  .American  soil. 


On  that  gray,  misty  morning  New  York's 
harbor  was  crowned  with  low  dark  clouds 
The  .Manhattisn  skyline  wiis  a  forbidding 
sight  It  looked  more  like  a  b.arrler  than  a 
gateway  to  a  new  life 

Thl.s  wa.>;  not  a  city  1  was  looking  at  it 
was  a  world 

.^nd  from  the  deck  cl  the  Hol!and-.\me.  :ca 
liner  Nleuw  .Amsterdam  It  looked  I'ore.g.i. 
cold,  ruthless,  cruel. 

IMAGE   CHANCES 

Tlieu  suddenly  tlie  imace  changed  We 
came  within  sight  of  the  .statue  of  Liberty 
holding  aloft  her  torch  to:  "Your  tired  your 
pKJor,  your  huddled  masses  .  .  the  wretcli<-t! 
refuse  "    Ihe  .-tatue  soltened   the  st  irk 

reality  of  the   brick   and  stone  .skyline 

.New  York  could  not  t>e  so  uiugh  How  many 
millions  like  myself  had  fled  Euri>pe's  tri  u- 
ble«  to  find  a  new  life. 

.Suddenly  fear  and  awe  gave  way  to  a  ser.^o 
of  challenge  Those  t-all  buildings  seemed  -o 
say.    Show  us  what  you  can  do" 

.\s  I  reminisce  now  20  years  later.  I  remeii.- 
ber,  toil  the  cratltude  'Tho.se  of  u.s  who  ar- 
rived i)v  the  ihcmsands  after  World  War  II 
were  grateful  Just  to  be  here 

It  ue^er  ;>orurred  to  us  to  .isk  tor  I.i'.  ir'--. 
We  had  been  granted  the  greatest  of  all 
favors     The  freedom  to  try 

Thirteen  years  later  President  John  K 
Keimedy  put   it  .ill  in  one  sentence: 

".Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  lor 
you.  a.sk  what  vou  can  do  for  your  countrv  " 
It  wasn't  easy,  believe  me  We — the  "ref- 
use" of  World  War  II  and  p<istwar  failures- 
were  not  the  usual  tvpe  of  immigrant  who 
<ame  to  stay  and  were  Immedl-^tely 
absorbed. 

We  were  poUtlcil  exiles  <ir  refugees  tro.'Ti 
communism  We  were  "DPs"  (displaced  per- 
sons) Often  wp  were  resented  by  our  ethnic 
groups    rhe  immicrants  of  long  ago. 

"DP"  w:\s  not  a  pleasant  term.  It  de- 
scribed a  p>err,on  .idr.lt 

But  we  did  not  accept  this. 
"DP  doesn't    stand   tor  displaced   person." 
we    quipped.     "It    stands    for     Delayed    P:l- 
i^rim  ■  ■ 

Today,  manv  of  thoee  who  arrived  with 
me  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  one  day  they 
can  go  '  home   ' 

Others,  like  me  .have  found  "home."  We 
have  become  citizens   "We  love  to  be  here 

Tl;ose  oi  us  v.-ho  continue  to  preach  aga:!iit 
communism  and  totalitarianism  do  It  in  .lie 
iiope  tnat  we  can  protect  our  new  h  :ne 
.igalnst    this   20th   Century   disease. 

It  never  occurred  to  \is  In  1947  th.nt  in  a 
few  short  years  we  would  see  .Americans  •  \- 
pectlng  to  live  on  the  efTorts  nf  ottier^  T-f- 
f using  Jobs  because  they  could  do  l>etter  n 
relief;  reftislng  to  .serve  their  flag;  dem  n- 
stratlng  against  their  duly  elected  President. 

NiiT   OWED   LIVING 

It  never  crossed  our  minds  that  anv  r.e 
owned  us  a  living. 

Free  speech  iind  the  right  to  dlsser.t  -.m  re 
two  of  the  riches  that  America  gave  n."  !  lo 
not  for  one  moment  challenge  the  nulr  •■! 
others  to  these  riches  but  on  this  impjr- 
tant  anniversary  In  my  life  I  claim  the  richt 
to  speak,   too. 

For  the  first  time.  I'm  ashamed  of  .«:  rr.e 
of  my  fellow  Americans  I'.m  ashamed  ■:  'he 
draft-dc>dger  and  draft  card  burner;  of  -he 
youngster  who  lives  In  fllth  and  claLms  ::  -e 
"pure  "  m  spirit;  of  the  puppets  who  foil  w 
high-sounding,  but  often  questionable  lead- 
ership .ind  go  abt'Vit  Inciting  disturbances, 
sit-ins.  riots,  civil  disobedience  and  de!-:cn- 
stratlons;  of  the  self-styled  intellectual  v.  ho 
wants  to  bring  comniunlsm  to  this  coun-rv 

I'm  aUo  xsham»d  of  the  politicians  who 
hllnd  themselves,  who  ap<-iloelze  for  enem:''6 
of  our  freedom  who  describe  the  flght  !  :r 
freedom  as  ".arrogance  of  power;"  of  the 
columnists  who  have  made  defe.ttlsm  and  p- 
pea*ement  their  credo 

Certainly  .America  Is  not  perfect    But  this 
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is  a  country  which  has  come  closer  to  per- 
fection tlian  any  other. 

Impatience  with  technical,  social  and  edu- 
cational shortcomings  is  fuel  lor  progress. 
But  thoee  who  preach  communism  know 
nothing  of  progress. 

For  many  in  America,  their  tragedy  Is  that 
thev  were  bcrn  here.  They  don't  realize  how 
much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for.  They 
have  never  experienced  the  thrill  of  becoming 
an  .American. 

To  those  who  would  despair,  who  would 
capitulate  to  tyranny,  who  would  renounce 
this  heritage,  I  have  only  this  advice: 

.Audi  alteram  partem:  Listen  to  the  other 
fide. 

Look  around  you    Look  around  the  world. 

You  live  In  the  greatest  country  man  has 
ever  put  together. 

Be  proud  of  it 


CHAIRMAN  P.\TMAN  CRITICIZES 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AT  HOUS- 
ING CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  deliv- 
ered a  landmark  address  before  the  38th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  yesterday  concerning 
home  financing. 

Chairman  Patman  was  quite  frank  in 
his  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  my  colleagues  in  this  most 
important  subject.  I  here'wlth  place  his 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  'Wright  Patman, 

OF  Texas.  Chairman,  House  Banking  and 

CrRRENCY    Committee.    Before   the   38th 

Annual    Convention    of    the    National 

Housing    Conference,    Washington,    D.C. 

I   am   always   honored   to  be  Invited  to   a 

:neetlng  of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 

The  NHC  Is  made  up  of  people  who  are  really 

trving  to  do  something  about  housing.  You 

are  a  sincere  and  dedicated  group. 

We  haven't  always  agreed  right  down  the 
::ne.  Last  year,  I  remember  that  you — re- 
l.ictantlv^went  along  with  the  Increases  in 
•he  FHA  and  'VA  Interest  rates.  But.  that  was 
last  vear  and  by  now  I  hope  I  have  some 
■onvert?  on  this  question 

I  am  .ilways  impressed  by  the  Housing 
Conference  I  am  Impressed  by  the  optimism 
.uid  the  .spirit  that  you  generate  for  worth- 
■.vhlle  housing  programs.  Your  resolutions 
contain  strong,  well-thought-out  programs 
and  these  resolutions  Inevitably  find  broad 
upport  among  Members  of  Congress.  The 
VHC.  In  inv  opinion  Is  a  vital  factor  In  rally- 
ac  Congressional  support  for  hoiislne  and 
urban  programs  I  don't  know  what  we  would 
do  without  you. 

But.  mv  friends.  I  have  been  coming  down 
here  to  the  Statler  Hilton  for  the  past  four 
years  to  meet  with  you.  and  each  year  It 
seems  that  the  nation's  failures  In  the  field 
of  houslns  become  more  obvious  and  more 
oppresslnK.  We  are  not  gaining  In  the  race 
:o  house  the  nation  In  decent  homes.  We  are 
f.ir.lng  back. 

Each  year — despite  the  fine  optimism  {ten- 

erated   here — we   find  ourselves  with   bigger 

backlogs   In   practically  every   type   of   low- 

ncome  and  moderate-Income  housing  We're 

a;>parentlv  doing  all  right  In  the  $50,000  to 
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$100,000 — and  up — brackets,  but  below  that, 
we  are  dropping  pitifully  behind. 

The  housing  field  is  pockmarked  by  goals 
that  have  never  been  met.  All  of  us  here  can 
recall  the  string  of  high-sounding  goals  that 
have  come  forward  from  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  from  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  various  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  Wonderful  word.s.  ex- 
cellent goals,  but  little  performance. 

This  Is  shameful  in  a  great  and  powerful 
nation.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  ability  to 
produce.  In  the  production  of  material 
goods,  we  look  on  ourselves  as  second  to 
none  In  the  world. 

We  are  able  to  build  sophisticated  space 
vehicles  that  reach  to  the  moon.  We  are  able 
to  glut  the  market  with  mllli  jus  of  shiny 
highpowered  automobiles,  and  we  are  able 
to  devise  and  construct  the  most  complex 
computer  and  communications  .systems. 

Yet  somehow — and  lor  some  reason — we 
cannot  put  together  the  financing,  the 
bricks,  the  lumber,  and  the  gla.ss  to  house 
our  population  in  decent,  reasonably  priced 
homes. 

This  kind  'of  l.iilure  demand.s  attention 
from  the  hlgher.t  levels  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  an  emergency  which  can- 
not be  dealt  with  by  another  rourd  of  high- 
sounding  Presidential  Messages  and  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban 
Development 

The  nation  must  have  action — real  ac- 
tion— on  housing  a:id  not  aiiother  reshuffling 
of  existing  machinery.  To  d,o  this  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pursue  a  national  housing 
policy  which  steps  on  some  toes — the  toes 
of  some  pretty  big  people  In  our  economy. 
I'm  not  sure  that  the  Nixon  .Administra- 
tion Is  up  to  the  task. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  George 
Bomney.  I  have  known  him  for  a  nvimber  of 
years  and  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  real 
geniuses  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

But  I  am  greatly  disappointed  by  his  start 
as  the  chief  housing  official  of  the  nation.  Be- 
fore he  even  had  a  chance  to  rearrange  the 
furniture  in  his  office,  Mr.  Romney  signed 
orders  which  sent  FHA  and  VA  Interest  rates 
through  the  celling  .  .  .  well  above  existing 
rates  on  conventional  mortgages. 

This  Increase  was  totally  unnecessary.  It 
■was  not  based  on  the  facts.  The  Secretary 
obviously  fell  for  a  bunch  of  high  Interest 
nonsense  from  one  of  the  Republican  whiz 
kids  somewhere  In  the  Administration  In 
any  event,  this  was  a  pretty  sad  start  fnr  a 
man  who  professes  to  want  to  build  hrttres. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Romney  has  spent  mc^^t 
of  his  time  telling  the  nation  about  thp  m- 
posslbllltles  of  meeting  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration's goals  on  housing.  He  describes 
the  26  million  units  that  President  John.son 
said  should  be  built  in  the  next  decade  as  an 
"Impossibility." 

Well,  I  am  sure  we  won't  build  mar.y 
houses  with  this  kind  of  defeatism  I  know 
that  Mr.  Romney  didn't  produce  all  those 
Rambler  automobiles  by  sitting  ar>und 
wringing  his  hands  about  the  difficulties  and 
the  Impossibilities. 

We  need  ofSclals  all  down  the  lir.e  who 
really  believe  In  these  programs  and  who 
believe  that  the  nation's  dome.stlc  priorities 
can  and  should  be  met.  We  need  Cabinet 
members  who  are  "can  do"  officials  We  6^r:^ 
need  a  bunch  of  nervous  nellies  runnlr.3 
around  telling  us  why  they  "can't  do"  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

What  we  need  Is  a  lot  of  courage  a 

willingness  to  face  the  special  Interests  that 
dominate  and  hold  back  housing.  And  this 
means  that  somewhere,  sometime,  and  some- 
how, this  Administration  and  the  Coneress 
will  have  to  face  up  to  what  the  monetary 
authorities  have  done  and  are  dolna  to 
housing. 

This  will  take  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  courage. 
But  without  It,  we  are  not  about  to  solve  the 
nation's  housing  crisis. 
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Credit-  its  availability  and  price— Is  the 
prime  factor  in  all  housing  construction.  You 
know  that.  The  Administration  and  its  hous- 
ing experts  know  that.  Yet  they  are  stlU  talk- 
ing about  tinkering  with  the  fringe  factors 
rather  than  facing  the  basic  problem 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of  price 
increases  involving  materials  that  go  Into 
housing.  1  am  aware  that  lumber  prices  have 
skyrocketed,  that  the  price  of  lauct  has  moved 
up  at  fantastic  rates  and  that  other  costs 
are  following.  It  is  also  .i  tact  that  many  of 
these  cost  Increases  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  shortages  that  have  been  ijuilt  mtu  the 
economy  by  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money. 

It  is  Inescapable  that  the  price  of  money 
is  the  number  one  cost  in  any  house  regard- 
less of  where  it  might  be  built  in  this  nation. 
It  uwarfs  everything  el.sc.  Today  the  Interest 
charges  on  an  average  inorlgaee  will  be  any- 
where irom  100  to  150  per  cent  of  its  prin- 
cipal. And  this  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  interest  charges  on  construction 
loans  which  becon.p  pan  ol  the  price  uf  the 
liouse 

These  are  the  kind  of  tacts  that  make  a  lot 
..'f  people  m  this  nation-- and  particularly 
in  our  Federal  Government— nervous  They 
c'on't  want  to  face  the  .-perial  interests  who 
control  the  availability  of  credit  for  housing. 
For  the  average  politician,  this  Is  too  much 
to  ask.  They  would  much  ra'hT  tal'K  about 
othpr  costs. 

The  Congress  did.  back  in  1966.  gather  up 
K.>  courage  tnuugh  to  pa.ss  legisl-itlon  rti'.ing 
the  Federal  Reserve  authority  to  purchase 
houslns  paper  in  the  t  pen  market.  Congress 
renewed  that  authority  In  1967  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  then  made  the  measure 
pcrni.-nent  la^t  year. 

This  was  a  law  like  any  other  law  The 
only  difference  is  that  no  one  has  li.thfred 
to  obey  this  lav. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  led  by  its  cl. airman, 
William  McChesney  Martin,  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  follow  this  law  and  buy  housing 
paper  ;n  the  open  market.  They  have  tDtally 
deheu  the  Congress.  { 

Mr.  Martin  has  done  this  despite  his  prom- 
ise to  obev  the  law  if  the  Congress  passed 
it.  Here  is  exactly  what  he  told  me  when 
this  legislation  was  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee: 

"Whatever  law  you  pass  here,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  carry  it  out,  Mr.  Chalrm.iii 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — made  up  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House— has  called  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  attention  to  this  legal 
authorltv  and  urged  that  it  be  carried  out. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  Ignored  the  direc- 
tive. 

The  legislation  I  am  talking  about  Is  quite 
simple.  It  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Re- 
tprve— through  the  purchase  of  housing  pa- 
per m  the  market— would  reallocate  some 
of  the  nation's  credit  resources  to  the  sorely- 
pressed  housing  market.  It  would  allocate 
yonr  credit — the  people's  credit — to  meet 
a  need  that  has  been  established  beyond 
anv  doubt. 

"This  Is  not  very  revolutionary.  Why  should 
anyone  oppose  allocation  of  credit  for  hous- 
ing? Whv  should  all  of  this  money  go  Into 
loans  for  business  purposes?  Why  should 
not  some  of  it  go  to  meet  a  critical  shortage 
of  housing? 

The  time  has  come  to  ptat  an  end  t"  this 
nonsense  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  Is  time 
that  agency  was  required  to  obey  the  law 
like  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore,  tonight  I  am  challenging  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  his  .'Administration  to  go 
TO  the  mat  with  the  Federal  Reserve  on  this 
issue  I  urge  that  the  President  call  in  Wil- 
liam McChesncv  Martin  and  the  entire  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   Board   :ind   determine  why  the 
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Board    haa    refused    to   iupport    the    housing 
market 

The  President  should  make  It  clear  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  that  he  wanta 
the  law  carried  out  If  Martin  cntlnvies  to 
defy  the  CVovernment  then  the  Prealdent 
should  Immediately  Lwue  an  executive  order 
requiring  cf.mpUance  with  the  law 

Should  the  Board  refuse  to  accept  the 
order,  the  Congress  would  have  firm  ground 
to  remove  any  Member  of  the  Board  who  de- 
fled  the  order 

Such  a  muve  undoubtedly  would  bring 
Prealdent  NUon  a  great  (lurry  of  opp. ^iti.jn 
from  the  members  of  his  own  Cabinet  who 
are  so  closely  allied  with  the  banking  In- 
dustry I  *m  sure  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy  formerly  ChiUr- 
man  of  the  Continental-Illinois  NaMonal 
Bank  of  Chicago,  and  the  Onder-5i«cretary 
of  the  Treivsury.  Charls  Walker  formerly 
chief  lobbyist  of  the  Amerlctin  Bankers  .Vs- 
aoclatlon.  would  oppose — with  e-.eryhlrig  at 
their  command — such  action  against  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve 

Both  of  these  men.  In  their  capacities  in 
the  commercial  banking  industry  were 
among  the  major  apologist*  for  the  Federal 
Reser' e  Sv-i-em  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  continuing  to  press  this  viewpoint  with- 
in the  Administration 

But  thl.s  provides  President  Nixon  with  a 
clearcu^  chance  to  acr  in  the  public  interest 
and  to'  show  his  Independence  from  the 
banking  pressures 

President  Ni«on.  of  course.  Is  not  the  only 
one  who  needs  to  act  to  protect  houslngr  and 
other  vulnerable  areaa  of  the  economy  from 
the  ups  and  downa  created  by  misguided 
monetary  policies 

The  CL>n,<re3s  has  been  derelict  in  its  duty 
It  h^s  not  protected  the  public  Interest  and 
has  treated  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  most 
gentle  kid-glove  manner  Imaginable  It  Is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  exert  Itself  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  Housing  market  does 
get  the  proper  allocation  of  credit — at  rea- 
sonable rates — even  if  this  means  hurUng  the 
feelings  of  a  few  well-heeled   lobbyists 

This  year  I  hope  the  Congress  will  cor- 
rect the  mistake  it  made  list  spring  on  the 
FHA  and  VA  interest  rate  ceilings.  Amidst 
a  lot  of  propaganda,  the  Congress  relin- 
quished Its  power  over  these  rates  and  turned 
the  authorlt"  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  t'rb.  n  Development 

This  was  ,  terrible  mJstane  and  Its  only 
saving  grare  Is  the  fact  thit  the  law  was 
made  temporary  The  law  expires  on  October 
1  and  the  Congress  at  that  time  will  regain 
authority  over  these  rates. 

The  folly  of  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  handle 
these  rate<  a^is  brought  home  to  the  Amen- 
cAn  people  when  Mr  R<.mnev  slapped  an 
err»<-tlve  PHA  rate  of  eight  per  oent  on 
home,  wners  January  34th— four  days  after 
the  Nixon  Administration  w:is  Inaugurated 
As  vou  remember,  this  Romney  Increase 
actually  pulled  the  FHA  rate  nearly  three 
quarters  of  one  per  cent  above  the  average 
convenuonal  mortgage  at  that  time  The  net 
effect  was  to  pull  all  Interest  rates  up  draa- 
tictlly.  ^ 

Apparently  Mr  Rymney  was  once  again 
acting  on  the  old  worn-out  theory  that  high 
Interest  rates  somehow  create  more  housing 
Obviously  Secretary  Romney  did  not  bother 
to  read  his  own  Departments  first  annual 
report  on  National  Housing  Cfoals.  He  would 
have  found  It  highly  Instructive  on  the  point 
of  Interest  rates.  Here  Is  what  the  report 
says 

"A  review  of  experience  during  the  last  two 
tight  money  periods,  1959  60  and  1965  66. 
suggests  that  rising  mortgage  interest  rates 
are  Ukelv  to  lead  to  a  significant  decline  in 
housing  starts." 

That  u  ,1  pretty  clear  and  concrete  state- 
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ment  High  mortgage  interest  rates  reduce 
housing  And  the  Report  fully  docximenta 
this  a»«ertlon 

High  Interest  rates  according  to  one  line 
of  fallacious  thinking  are  supposed  to  re- 
duce those  so-called  discounts  or  points 
These  points  are  terrible  burdens  for  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  And  I  think  they  should 
be  ellmlniited 

But  you  cimnot  do  this  through  high  In- 
terest rates  When  the  Congress  t<x)k  the 
celling  off  FHA  and  VA  Interest  rates  last 
Spring,  we  were  told  that  this  would  elimi- 
nate the  points.  The  truth  Is,  the  points 
were  back  on  almost  overnight  And  by  Uie 
time  Secretary  Romney  had  assumed  ofHce, 
the  points  had  climbed  to  six  or  seven  on 
mi>8t  mortgages.  After  the  eight  per  cent  In- 
terest rate  Imp^wed  bv  Socretary  Romney  in 
January,  the  points  declined  slightly  and 
are  now  on  their  way  back  up  to  their  pre- 
vious levels  It  is  my  understanding  that 
nvst  FHA  mortgages  are  carrying  Three  and 
^."•sslblv  /our  p«^lnts.  as  well  iis  the  Romney 
eight  per  cent  Interest 

I  hope  that  groups  like  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  fallacy  that  high 
interest  rates  are  beneflcl.il  to  housing  You 
know  and  I  know  that  they  are  the  most 
destructive  things  that  can  happen  to  hous- 
In?   programs 

These  new  high  Interest  r.ites  will  tear  the 
heart  out  of  all  of  the  low  Income  programs— 
pri3(cr;uns  which  I  guess  we  would  have  to  say 
are  subsidized  But  whether  you  use  the  term 
subsidy  or  not.  these  programs  are  worth- 
while and  are  In  the  public  interest 

As  you  know,  under  these  pr-^^rams,  the 
Petier-il  Covernment  picks  up  ill  interest 
-har;'es  .ihove  one  per  ^en.:  Now  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  increased  the 
interest  rate  to  eight  per  cent,  this  leaves  a 
tremendous  gap  to  be  picked  up  with  the 
fxnting  funds  The  net  resul^  obviously,  will 
be  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  units  that 
can  be  built  under  these  low-income  pro- 
grains  The  funds  that  we  had  hoped  to  use 
for  these  additional  units  will  simply  go  to 
pay  higher  Interest  ch.arges 

This  U  an  awful  injustice  It  puts  us 
further  and  further  aw.iy  from  solutions  to 
our  really  bad  hoiuilng  problems 

We  must  find  some  lasting  solutions  to  all 
of  these  problems  for  the  low  Income  families 
.15  well  as  the  great  mass  of  middle  income 
famslies  It  Is  obvious  that  we  don't  have  the 
olutlons   now 

In  juat  the  last  few  days,  there  have  been 
some  Mtlmiites  that  the  country  Is  suffering 
ta  greatest  short-itie  of  housing  in  more  than 
twenty  years  In  some  localities,  the  housing 
shortages  are  ,\a  bad  as  those  existing  during 
W^rld  War  II  This  could  have  extremely 
serious  consequences  for  the  future  of  the 
nation. 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
own  estimates,  the  nation  will  barely  build 
I  5  million  units  of  new  housing  during  Iwan 
The  goal  was  2  8  million  units  We  will  fall 
pxactly  1  I  million,  or  forty  per  cent,  behind 
our  hopes 

This  puts  us  well  behind  the  pace  needed 
to  build  the  26  million  new  units  In  the  next 
•.en  years.  And  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale — 
thf  low  Income  housing — the  gap  between 
goals  and  performance  Is  growing  even 
greater 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
going  to  have  to  find  solutions  and  quickly. 
I  have  outlined  some  of  my  Ideas  on  the 
question  ,r  monetary  poii.-y  ;ind  hovislng  but 
I  know  that  there  is  much  more  that  must 
be  done  for  us  to  have  a  long-range  housing 
program  that  works 

Let  me  ai>sure  you  that  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Is  well  aware  of  the 
problem  and  there  Is  great  sentiment  on  the 
Committee  for  action   I  hope  that  the  Bank- 
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ing  and  Currency  Committee  this  session  will 
be  able  to  launch  a  full-scale  study  of  all  of 
the  housing  and  development  problems  of 
both  our  rural  and  urban  communities  I 
would  like  this  to  be  more  than  just  a  study 
It  should  be  a  study  that  Is  aimed  toward 
finding  specific  administrative  and  legislative 
solutions 

This  type  of  study  Is  long  overdue  We  must 
find  out  why  the  nation  has  consistently 
fallen  so  far  behind  Its  housing  goals  We 
need  »o  f.nd  out  why  the  construction  rf 
low-Income  housing  Is  so  dlfUcult;  why  trans- 
portation systems  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  movement  of  the  population  We 
need  to  know  much  more  about  the  almost- 
forgotten  problems  of  our  rural  areas  and 
what  effect  the  mass  migration  of  rtiral  peo- 
ple has  on  the  urban  problems  And  we  must 
pin  down,  for  all  time,  the  means  to  finance 
this  entire  area  of  activity 

This  would  be  a  comprehensive  study  cov- 
ering every  possible  aspect  of  rural  and  urban 
growth  problems  To  accomplish  this.  It  must 
be  a  no-holds  barred"  study-  perhaps  In- 
vestigation Is  a  better  term  To  be  successful, 
we  would  have  to  forget  all  the  old  cliches  of 
housing  and  urban  development  and  agree  to 
find  fresh  solutions.  The  study  would  be 
'A'orThlp.ss-  a  w,i,'e  of  the  mxp.wer^  inonev 
if  It  ends  up  simply  rehashing  and  rewording 
existing  programs  This  must  be  a  new  look 
a  new  start 

As  I  see  this  study,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  have  a  great  op. 
porunlty  to  lay  out  a  blueprint  a  working 
blueprint-  for  rural,  urban  and  housing  de- 
velopment throutth  at  least  the  year  JOOO 
I  regard  this  .ts  u  prime  resp mslblilty  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  I  want 
t-o  see  the  Committee  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  fullest. 

In  my  opinion  this  must  be  a  study  which 
can  be  completed  quickly-  and  st:il  get  all 
the  facts.  We  cannot  afford  one  of  those  un- 
ending two  or  three  year  studies  The  country 
simply  cannot  wait  that  long  to  start  findlnv; 
real  solutions  to  the  rural  and  urban  devel- 
opment crisis 

The  country  Is  waiting  for  answers  and 
It  Is  up  to  the  Conttrrss  to  provide  them 

And.  again.  I  cannot  ovcremphasire  the 
critical  need  to  find  the  answers  in  the  area 
of  nnanclng  N<  w  I  have  asked  that  President 
Nixon  take  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the  mat 
on  this  Issue   I  am  serious  about  this. 

If  this  falls,  we  are  going  to  have  to  move 
in  other  directions,  to  get  the  necessarv 
credit  in  the  housing  market  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  fulfill  Its  responsibilities 
and  carry  out  Its  legal  authorities,  we  must 
find  other  machinery 

When  an  agency  falls  to  exercise  a  power 
It  has  been  granted,  then  that  power  shouln 
be  re-delegated  elsewhere  In  the  Govern- 
ment. We  already  have  the  Federal  Homf 
Loan  Bank  System  for  the  Savings  and  Loan 
In.'itlttitlons  whose  sole  purpo.se  Is  to  provide 
credit  for  homes  Therefore,  we  should  consi- 
der giving  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  additional  authority —avithorltv  which 
n.ow  rests  with  'he  Federal  Reserve  Svstem 

In  short,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  could  be  given  the  power  to  use  the 
credit  of  the  mtlon — Uist  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve now  uses  the  credit  of  the  nation 
This  would  allow  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  make  the  credit — the  pe<^)|)les  credit — 
."ivallable  for  housing  This  would  mean  ^i 
b  ;slc  restructuring  of  our  monetary  system 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  con•^crvrtt!ve  monf 
managers  and  the  bankers  will  he  horrified 
at  the  suggestion  But  It  Is  this  kind  of  old- 
Une  thinking  that  we  have  to  overcome  If 
we  want  to  build  housing  :n  this  countr-' 
We  ite  going  to  have  to  think  new  thoughts 
and  restructure  old  Institutions  to  move  the 
countrv  forward  In  this  area. 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  POST'S  DR. 
STRANGEIX>VE  OVERLOOKED  A 
FEW   FACTS   ABOUT  DR.   NUTTER 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 
Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the  Na- 
tion, expres.sed  its  amazement  over  the 
reaction  of  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
which  was  critical  of  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  G.  Warren  Nutter  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  took 
the  Post  editorial  writer  to  task  for  his 
obvious  bias.  I  concur  in  the  Richmond 
editorial  writer's  views  about  the  strange 
case  of  Dr.  Stranpelove  on  the  Post's 
editorial  .staff.  I  commend  the  editorial 
to  follow  to  my  colleagues,  just  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  fine  American 
and  able  public  servant: 

(Prom  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Feb.  28.  1969] 

In  Defense  of  Dr.  Nxmni 

In  Its  long  lead  editorial  last  Sunday,  the 

Washington    Post    fumed    with    Indignation 

over  the  appointment  of  Professor  G.  Warren 

Nutter  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to  a  key 

Job  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

Ordinarily  we  do  not  answer  editorials 
which  appear  in  other  newspapers.  But  the 
Post  exercises  unusual  Infiuence  In  matters 
such  as  these  In  Washington,  and  In  this  In- 
stance fairness  demands  a  reply. 

The  selecUon  of  Dr.  Nutter  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Aflalrs — an  ofllce  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Pentagon's  'State  Department" — was 
"strange  "  and  "improbable,"  said  the  Post. 

What  is  rather  strange  Is  that  the  Post,  for 
all  Its  fuming,  was  unable  to  cite  anything 
very  specific  about  Professor  Nutter  to  Justify 
its  apoplexy.  The  paper  asserted  that  he  has  a 
"history  as  an  intellectual  zealot  of  the 
Right."  and  that  he  has  made  "harsh  and 
somewhat  simplistic  sUtements"  concerning 
U  S. -Soviet  relations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Post  failed  to 
supply  any  details  concerning  Dr.  Nutter's 
background,  or  to  quote  any  of  his  state- 
ments to  back  up  Its  assertions.  The  casual 
reader  who  knew  nothing  about  him  might 
easily  assume,  on  the  basis  of  the  editorial, 
that  he  Is  a  Blrcher,  a  Babbitt  or  worse. 

Certainly  one  would  never  have  learned 
from  the  editorial  that  Professor  Nutter 
earned  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  taught  at 
■Vale,  has  been  chairman  of  the  economics  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Virginia,  has 
written  several  Bcholarly  books,  and  Is  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  one  would  not  even  have  learned 
from  the  editorial  that  Dr.  Nutter  Is  a  pro- 
fessor at  all !  Though  the  Post  referred  to  him 
once  as  "G.  Warren  Nutter  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,"  It  never  mentioned  his  faculty 
position,  and  all  other  references  were  to 
"Mr."  Nutter — not  "Eh-."  or  "Professor." 

The  basis  of  the  Post's  complaint  over  the 
Nutter  appointment  was  summarized  In  a 
single  paragraph.  It  boiled  down  to  the  fact 
that  In  1964  Dr.  Nutter  was  active  In  Barry 
Goldwater's  campaign  for  the  presidency  as 
an  adviser  and  speechwrlter.  Whatever  else 
he  may  have  accomplished.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Post  that  alone  was  enough  to  bar  the  good 
professor  forever  from  high  office. 
"TO  have  thought  that  a  man  with  audi 
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eccentric  views  (as  Goldwater's)  would  have 
been  a  gpod  president.  Is  scarcely  a  mark  of 
the  kind  of  Judgment  required  for  this  sensi- 
tive Job,"  asserts  the  Po.sf.  concluding  that. 
In  making  the  appointment.  "Secretary 
Laird — and  through  him  Mr.  Nixon — Is  tak- 
ing quite  a  chance." 

We  would  refer  the  Post's  editorial  writers 
to  "The  Making  of  a  President,  19«4,"  by 
Theodore  H.  'White.  In  his  book.  Mr.  White — 
hardly  a  right  wing  zealot — described  Dr. 
Nutter  as  the  "one  man  of  unquestionably 
superior  Intellectual  quality"  who  served  on 
the  Goldwater  campaign  staff. 

It  might  be  added  that  if  support  for  Gold- 
water  were  enough  to  disqualify  an  Individ- 
ual from  high  federal  office,  the  blacklist 
would  Include  the  names  of  27  million 
Americans.  High  on  that  list.  In  case  the 
Post  has  forgotten,  would  be  the  names  of 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird. 


GET   TOUGH    WITH    WHOLESALERS 
OF  NARCOTICS 
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both    subject    to    punishment    for    Class    C 
felonies,  with  a  maximum  term  of  15  years. 
Possession   of   one  ounce  or   more  is   now 
a  class  C  felony. 

CITES     REHABILITATION     COST 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make  8 
ounces  the  necessary  amount  for  a  class  B 
felony  and  16  ounces,  the  amount  for  a 
class  A  charge. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  the  ch.'tnges  would  not  In- 
terfere with  the  care  und  treatment  or  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts  under  present 
law 

"We  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  In  the  United  States  to  rehablUtat* 
addicts,"  he  said.  "If  we  can  strike  an  effec- 
tive blow  at  the  source  of  narcotic  traffic,  we 
can  save  substantial  moneys  lor  our  tax- 
payers. More  importantly,  we  can  help  to 
preserve  and  protect  human  dignity." 

The  district  attorney  also  noted  that  nar- 
cotic addiction  Is  responsible  for  40  to  50 
p>er  cent  of  all  crime,  especially  In  large  ur- 
ban centers. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 


BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT    FOR    CON- 
GRESSIONAL REFORM 


OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing 
with  the  mounting  problem  of  narcotics, 
I  want  to  commend  the  vigorous  stand 
taken  by  the  district  attorney  of  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  in  which  my  congressional 
district  Is  located. 

The  answer  to  halting  the  flood  of 
narcotics  into  our  communities  is  to 
make  it  tough  for  the  major  peddlers— 
the  ones  who  are  supplying  narcotics  to 
the  local  pushers  and  the  addicts. 

District  Attorney  Michael  P.  Dillon  is 
giving  full  support  to  stlffer  penalties  for 
heroin  wholesalers — penalties  as  strong 
as  life  imprisonment. 

It  is  time  we  showed  these  illicit  oper- 
ators that  we  really  mean  business  in 
controlling  narcotics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
March  6  edition  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Evening  News : 

Dillon   Urges   Life  Terms   for   Dope 
Wholesalers 

Stlffer  penalties— up  to  life  Imprison- 
ment— for  heroin  wholesalers  were  supported 
today  In  a  letter  being  sent  by  Dlst.  Atty. 
Michael  P.  Dillon  to  all  area  legislators  as 
well  as  leaders  of  the  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Dillon  Is  asking  them  to  vote  for  a 
series  of  bills  that  would  make  large-scale 
dope  peddlers  subject  to  long  prison  terms — 
up  to  life  Imprisonment — for  possession  of 
more  than  16  ounces  of  heroin,  morphine 
or  cocaine,  and  up  to  25  years  for  possession 
of  8  ounces  or  more. 

The  bills  are  now  before  the  Codes  Com- 
mittee In  both  houses. 

"Present  penalties  have  proved  inadequate 
and  Ineffective  to  cope  with  the  activities 
of  major  violators."  Mr.  Dillon  said. 

A    IS-YEAR    TERM    HIGHEST    NOW 

"The  drug  problem  continues  to  grow  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  profits  are  substantial. 
The  new  law  may  well  be  strong  enough  to 
discourage  Individuals  from  entering  or  con- 
tinuing  this    illicit,   lucrative   enterprise." 

He  noted  that  under  present  law,  an  ad- 
dict who  sells  a  small  quantity  to  support 
his  own  habit,  Is  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alties as  the  large-scale  commercial  seller, 
who  Is  rarely  an   addict  himself.  They  are 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful 
congre.ssional  reform  are  training  mo- 
mentum. Last  month  H.R.  6278  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Don.^ld  Rumsfeld, 
with  a  long  list  of  Republican  sponsors. 
Recently  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Congressman  Thomas  Rees,  together 
with  a  number  of  Democratic  Members, 
has  introduced  a  similar  measure  provid- 
ing for  substantial  changes  in  congres- 
sional rules  and  procedures. 

While  there  are  some  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  and  the  measiu-e 
which  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress,  they  can  and  will  be  resolved. 
Of  greater  significance  than  the  specific 
details  of  each  bill  is  the  fact  that  their 
introduction  serves  as  an  indicator  of 
broad-based  bipartisan  support  for  re- 
form. I  include  a  release  from  the  oflBce 
of  Congressman  Rees  at  this  point  as  a 
reminder  to  my  colleagues  of  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  our  efforts  to  modern- 
ize the  Congress: 

Congressional    Reform    This    Session 
Predicted  by  Rees 

"This  Is  the  year  for  congressional  reform." 
predicted  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Rees 
^Dem. -Calif.).  "I  believe  the  public  will  de- 
mand that  we  bring  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  Into  the  20th  century." 

Legislation  designed  to  reorganize  and 
update  Congress  will  be  Introduced  next 
week  by  Rees.  The  bill  wlU  closely  parallel 
the  one  recently  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (Rep.-Ul  )  and  generally 
supported  by  Republican  members  of  the 
House. 

While  both  bills  are  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Reorganization, 
Congressman  Rees  indicated  they  will  con- 
tain some  significant  differences  from  the 
version  which  passed  the  Senate  !n  1967. 
Many  of  the  changes  are  new  additions 
which  could  be  supp)orted  by  congressmen 
generally,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

"I'm  hoping  to  have  considerable  support 
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from  Democratic  members  of  the  Houa*  on 
the  bill.  '  stated  Rees  While  my  bill  differs 
frum  b^<th  '.he  RuiiisJeld  bill  and  tne  urljinai 
Senate  bill.  I  m  hopeful  that  the  differences 
can  be  worked  out  and  that  we  will  cuntlnue 
to  have  a  bipartisan  approach  In  dealing  with 
the  mMdernlzatl  jn  >?  our  legislative  sv.5tem 
In  tallcin?  with  Republican  membera  I'm 
convinced  that  thl.s  is  p<->88lble   ' 

Reea  and  the  Democratic  members  wi  rked 
closely  with  Rumsfeld  last  year  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  reorKanizatlon  bi::  to  t.ie  flor)r 
for  action  It  had  languished  !  iT  nearly  a 
year  and  *  half  without  any  action 

Im  very  hopeful  that  reorganization  and 
the  upgrading  of  Congress  will  be  a  top  pri- 
ority matter  this  year  Rees  Cinclirlefl 
"With  an  early  start  this  session  Im  confi- 
dent we  will  be  successful 


TWO  ST.\TEMENTS  BY  OPPONENTS 
OF  THE  ABM  SYSTEM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B   BINGHAM 

or   Nrw    T'-iiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.sENT.ATIV'BS 

Tuesday.  March   II.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
Yjrit.  Times  this  morning  contains  two 
eloquent  statements  by  opponents  of  the 
ABM  system 

One  analysis,  reprinted  from  the  Satur- 
day Review,  is  by  Itj  distinguished  editor. 
Norman  Cousins,  who  su»<s'ests  that  the 
ABM  decision  could  be  President  Nixons 
Vietnam  The  other,  by  columnist  Tom 
Wicker,  is  titled  simply  A  Decision  That 
Makes  Itself.  '  The  case  '.hey  make 
ai^amst  depioyn.ent  of  an  ABM  system 
Is  not  new  The  overwhelming  evidence 
agairut  the  system  has  been  available  to 
us  for  some  time.  But.  at  this  critical 
moment  of  decision,  these  two  gentlemen 
have  made  a  real  contribution  by  sum- 
ming up  the  opposition  case  m  unusually 
clear  and  co«ent  fashion.  The  texts  of 
their  analyses  are  as  follows 
IProoa  the  New  York  Tlmea  .Vf.ir  11  19«91 
I.v    THE    NATION      .\    Decision    That    M.«kxs 

I  Bv  Tom  Wicker  i 

Waahincton  MATch  10  —Mr  NUon  s  in- 
teresting .-astom  of  setting  dates  upon  which 
he  *:.:  le.r.er  major  policy  pronouncements 
h  us  th.s  .apital  positively  quivering  in  antlcl- 
pi:.<->ii  or  dread  of  his  pmnilsed  decision  on 
the  antlbalUstic  mts8!>  svstem  In  fact,  the 
case  agal."st  ABM  deployment  Is  so  over- 
w.neiming  that  :t  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  Presi- 
dent could  decide  for  It. 

Even  the  technical  feaaibUlty  of  the  sys- 
tem IS  m  'Joubt  paj-ticuidriy  if  deployment  is 
to  be  jistihed  by  placing  Sprint  miaallee  to 
protect  IcBM  sites,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
nent  5  research  director.  Dr  John  3.  Ko«t«r 
warned  two  years  agi  that  the  whole  Nlice-X 
system— now  knowu  as  Sentinel — would  soon 
be  obsolete 

The  rationale  first  advanced  by  the  John- 
ston Administration,  that  Sentinel  3<.ime  day 
W')uld  protect  the  nation  igaliust  a  Cblneee 
m.ssile  attack,  has  been  discredited  by  no 
less  a  hawfc  than  Senator  Richard  Ruaeell  a 
pillar  of  the  armed  forces  establishment  in 
Congress  "The  Chinese  are  nut  completely 
cra/y."  he  his  said  They  are  not  going  to 
attack  us  With  fnur  or  Ave  mlsailes  when  they 
know  we  have  the  capability  of  virtually 
deatr. jying  their  entire  country  " 

Now  the  .VB.M  defenderB  have  virtually 
abandoned  the  Chlnede  rationale  and  talk  of 
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deploying  Sentinel  to  protect  ICBM  sJtM  from 
new  Soviet  multiple-warhead  weapons  But 
Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky  has  pointed  out 
that  no  one  has  prcxluced  evidence  that  the 
state  of  RoNSlan  weaponry  aiakes  It  impera- 
tive for  the  United  Statee  to  depl'  y  such 
derenses.  and  two  authorities.  Dr  Hans  Bethe 
and  Dr.  J  P  Ruina.  told  a  Congressional 
hea.-ing  1  ist  *eek  that  lUey  itnew  of  no  such 
eviJei..:e 

fi.e  cost  estimate  attached  to  Sentinel — 
atxiut  t6  billion — is  conservative  at  oest  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  has  eHect.vely 
deinotistraied  that  defense  hardware  costs 
always  mushroom  beyond  Pentagon  esti- 
mates Moreover  the  out-of-pocket  cost  to 
Uinpayers  Ls  the  leaat  of  it.  while  the  worst 
is  thai  these  same  dollars  couid  be  and  should 
be  used  for  all  those  domestic  social  needs 
»o  long  starved  for  funds  by  the  devouring 
demands  of  the  military 

I.NSUBINC    MILITARY    EMBHAi  E 

Politically,  for  the  President  to  opt  for 
Sentinel  against  these  .■iocIbI  needs,  or  even 
to  insist.  Johnsun-llke.  that  we  can  have 
mi.ssiles  and  social  prcjgrams,  would  throw  his 
.\drnliiistrHtion  into  the  arms  of  the  mlll- 
tary-lndiistrtal  complex  and  Its  servants  In 
Congress,  lu.iurlng  for  another  .'our  years  the 
pre-eminence  uf  generals  and  mllltarlhts.  be- 
cause a  decision  would  repudiate  the  most 
progressive  forces  In  Congress,  now  gathered 
in  bipartisan  opptisltlon  to  the  AB.Nl  sys- 
tem and  further  allcnute  all  th<.se  voters 
who  already  question  Mr  Nixons  concern  for 
the  poor  and  the  black,  and  doubt  his  in- 
terest   in    the   quality    of    American    life 

sru>s  ro  complete  system 

The  deployment  of  any  AB.VI  .^y.stem,  more- 
over, nowever  thin.  "  inetTectlve  or  near  ob- 
solescence, will  be  regarded  by  l^s  vlrUirlous 
pruponenu  aa  a  building  block  '  in  a  vast- 
ly more  expensive  ABM  defense  against  So- 
viet .-nlssUes  It  Is  the  flrst  step."  Senator 
Ruasell  said  of  sentinel,  "toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  complete  system  that  I  think 
Is  required  " 

But  the  estimated  »40-bllllon  coat  of  the 
■complete  system"  that  Russell  and  others 
really  waut  to  develop  from  Sentinel  Jeploy- 
aieat  U  not  much  better  than  an  arbltr.ary 
^uesi.  and  former  Defen.se  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  n.ia  pointed  out  persuasively  'hat 
even  the  "complete  system"  would  be  pene- 
trable by  the  sophisticated  Soviet  weaponry 
Its   deployment   would    force   them   to   build 

.■\bove  all.  a  decision  to  deploy  an  .AB.M 
system  now  might  well  trigger  what  Mc- 
Namara  called  an  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race  '  The  So- 
viet* might  and  probably  would  step  up 
their  .jiTenslve  or  defensive  missile  arma- 
ments, or  both.  In  response,  they  might  re- 
coil from  the  nuclear  arms  control  talks 
.Mr  .Nixon  has  said  he  desires:  and  military 
:-'.,ira:i!'.T .  m  M.  scuw  mli<ht  w»!l  picture 
Themselves  .is  vindicated  and  find  their  In- 
fluence enhanced  fur  years  to  come 

If  these  arguments,  all  of  which  are  te- 
ing  made  to  .Mr  Nl.xon,  not  only  by  Demo- 
cratic liberals  ijut  by  such  Republkan*  as 
Cnoper  Javlta.  Percy.  Brooke  and  Hatfield 
I  even  Everett  Dlrksen  and  John  Stennls.  the 
.^rmed  F  .rees  C  .mmlttee  rhalrman.  have  ex- 
pressed reservatUins  I  should  [jersuade  ".he 
President,  he  even  has  at  hand  a  sound  po- 
litical explanation  Just  waiting  •■u  be  made. 

He  could  say  that  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem needs  more  study  and  lurther  develop- 
ment, which  It  does  He  could  add  that  this 
need  dovetailed  with  his  desire  as  a  peace- 
maker t..)  deler  deployment  at  least  until 
he  had  determined  whether  the  Soviets  would 
negotiate  In  gixxl  .'alth  in  arms  control  And 
he  could  play  on  the  disenchantment  on 
Congress  and  the  public  by  pointing  out  that 
deploying  the  Sentinel  was  Lyndon  Johnsons 
idea,  anvway  After,  all.  this  is  a  new  Ad- 
ministration. Isn't  11? 
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[Prom  the  Saturday  Review.  .Mar  8,  1969] 
The  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  Decision  Pats- 
iDENT  NIXON3  Vietnam 
I  By  Norman  i'.  mi^iiisi 
President  Johnj*.>n's  most  difficult  decision 
111  the  early  days  of  his  office  was  whether  to 
press  tiir  a  military  solution  in  Vietnam  or  to 
seek  a  negotl.ied  settlement  Prom  his  mili- 
tary leaders  in  the  held  and  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  stair  in  W.ishlngton  came  ni.ixi- 
mum  pres.s.ire  for  stepping  up  the  war  The 
President  was  told  that  .North  Vietnam  would 
continue  Its  attack  in  the  South  unless  there 
was  clear  and  specific  evidence  that  the 
United  Stales  was  prepared  to  become  di- 
rectly Involved  Those  who  urged  this  view 
on  the  President  .said  they  were  certain  that 
.North  Vietnam  would  not  d.nre  to  confront 
American  military  might 

President  Johnson  thereupon  ordered  Us 
combat  units  into  the  field  The  direct  Inter- 
vention of  th>'  United  States,  however,  did 
not  bring  about  the  expected  result.  Instead 
North  Vietnam  stepped  up  the  pace  of  the 
war.  bolstered  by  Increased  military  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union  At  this  point,  the 
President  publicly  declared  that  no  mlhtarv 
.solutKn  to  the  war  was  possible  and  urped 
Hanoi  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table  U  .N 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  privately  ob- 
tained Hanoi's  agreement  to  parllclp-ite  In 
peace  talks  and  so  Informed  Washington 
The  .\merlcan  military,  however,  urged  the 
Pre  ident  to  spurn  .my  t.ilks  at  that  tiniP 
persuading  him  that  direct  and  su.statned 
bombing  of  the  North  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

And  so  It  -.vent  Each  time  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  quest  for  a  nUlltnry  verdict 
was  fruitless  and  increasingly  costly,  our  Gov. 
ernment's  response  was  to  step  up  the  mili- 
tary pace  o;  the  wiir  .Meanwhile,  thousands 
of  Vletname.se  .ind  .Americans  were  being 
killed  or  wounded  .Meanwhile  too.  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  for  the  war  made 
It  impossible  for  the  President  to  carry  out 
his  excellently  conceived  program  for  en- 
larging social  Justice  and  upgrading  the 
quality  of  life  Inside  the  United  States  The 
war  cut  deeply  into  the  American  subcon- 
scious, producing  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing and  divisive  debates  In  the  national  his- 
tory The  re.'-ult  In  the  end  was  a  debacle 
with  the  President  .sacrificing  his  own  po- 
litical future  lo  .seek  negotiations  under  clr- 
cum.stances  far  less  propitious  than  might 
have  been  po.'slble  two  or  more  years  earlier 

In  many  respects.  President  Nixon  is  now 
facing  the  same  kind  of  decision  that  con- 
fronted President  Johns».in  m  \'.i64  wit:,  in- 
spect to  Vietnam  The  Issue  today  is  whether 
to  proceed  with  the  full  development  of  an 
aniiballutic  missile  system.  Again  mllltarv 
pressure  is  being  applied  It  Is  argued  that 
the  .Soviet  Union  has  alrc.idy  started  on  Its 
own  ABM  system,  and  that  therefore  we  have 
no  choice  except  to  ring  .American  cities  with 
installations  from  which  missiles  containing 
nuclear  warheads  could  be  ilred  at  attacklna: 
missiles 

The  Idea  of  protecting  American  cities 
against  missile  attack  seems  logical  and  in- 
contestable until  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
ABM  sy.stem  would  re.^ult  m  less  security 
not  more  For  there  is  an  obvious  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  ABM  And  this  Is 
the  development  of  an  exp>enslve  decoy  mis- 
sile system  and  the  packaging  of  greater  de- 
structive megatonnage  m  the  missile  war- 
heads .\n  .iggressor  nation  can  readily  afford 
to  saturate  a  target  with  ten  or  more  decovs 
to  one  armed  missile,  activating  the  defense 
and  causing  it  to  expend  most  of  its  exp.  - 
sive  {>ayloads  on  unarmed  attackers  Radar 
devices  have  no  way  of  discriminating  be- 
tween decoys  and  destroyers.  Moreover,  if 
takes  only  one  penetrating  armed  missile  to 
destroy  a  city,  creating  a  hurricane  of  fire 
that  can  rage  over  hundreds  of  miles. 
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One  thing  Is  certain:  once  an  ABM  system 
is  installed,  its  advocates  will  be  no  less  en- 
ergetic in  pressing  for  funds  for  a  full  decoy 
system  and  for  more  powerful  warheads.  And, 
once  the  decoy  phase  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  In  full  development,  It  will  be  claimed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  disadvan- 
tage the  United  States  by  going  underground 
with  its  major  industrial  and  defense  facili- 
ties. lU  utilities,  and  Its  key  government  bu- 
reaus We  have  no  choice.  It  will  be  said, 
except  to  go  underground  ourselves  with  even 
more  of  our  establishment  because  of  our 
greater  concentration  of  industry  and  popu- 
lation. Cost;  anywhere  from  $300  billion  to 
J500  billion. 

The  resultant  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
terror  and  its  concomitants  of  political  ex- 
tremism are  not  difficult  to  Imagine.  The 
prodici  lis  mfiatlonary  pressures  and  the 
squandering  of  national  resources  and  wealth 
on  measures  that  do  not  add  to  but  actually 
subtract  from  the  nation's  security  will  cre- 
.ite  a  stage  lor  internal  upheaval  and  explo- 
sion The  next  step  urged  on  government  will 
be  the  need  for  preventive  attack.  It  will  be 
argued  that  there  is  no  point  in  living  with 
the  mounting  fear  of  surprise  attack,  and 
that  the  only  thing  that  makes  sense  is  to 
destroy  the  enemy  before  he  destroys  us.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  (as  they  are  now)  In  the  same  boat.  Yet  It 
will  be  argued  that  we  have  to  knock  a  hole 
in  their  end  of  the  boat  before  they  open 
one  In  ours. 

It  would  be  dangero-.is  to  dismiss  any  of 
the  foregolne;  i.s  fanciful  or  exaggerated. 
What  is  happening  already  Is  a  form  of  ac- 
celerat.nK  madness  The  major  nations  are 
now  capable  of  expunging  life  from  this 
planet  Force  Is  extolled  and  endlessly  multi- 
plied despite  the  fact  that  security  no  longer 
depends  on  the  pursuit  of  force  but  on  the 
control  of  force.  President  Elsenhower's 
warning  about  the  Inevitable  tendency  of  In- 
stalled power  "o  magnify  itself  has  not  been 
taken  seriously.  Nor  are  the  implications 
fullv  understood  of  President  Kennedy's 
statement  that  there  was  scarcely  a  serious 
problem  confronting  the  United  States 
abroad  in  which  the  Pentagon  did  not  advise 
him  to  use  military  force. 

Is  mllltarv  power  becoming  an  end  in  itself 
and  a  '.aw  unto  lt>;elf?  "This  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  in  American 
history.  It  Is  no  answer  to  declare  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  American  defense 
agencies  are  b.ilanced.  Intelligent,  sober,  re- 
.sponsible  Tills  Is  not  the  Issue.  The  Issue  Is 
whether  a  context  of  power  Is  now  being 
created  beyond  the  ability  of  even  the  best 
men  to  change  At  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787-89.  no  principle  of 
lilstory  and  political  science  was  more  thor- 
.-.iRhly  understood  and  applied  than  that 
.'o  .d  men  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
good  works  In  a  bad  setting.  Accordingly,  It 
was  decided  to  create  good  government 
:hrough  good  laws  and  good  structure.  This 
meant  preventing  runaway  power  situations. 
Today,  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
become  s-erlously  Impaired  through  both  thB 
massive  spending  power  of  the  military  and 
its  iibllitv  to  take  action  and  to  create  sltua- 
•lons  In  the  field  that  force  the  hand  of  the 
President. 

Is  It  claimed  that  the  President's  hand  Is 
forced  only  by  the  actions  of  other  nations? 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  said  as 
much  when  he  Justified  his  position  by  point- 
ing to  what  he  described  as  initial  steps  taken 
by  t:-.e  Soviet  Union  in  building  its  own 
.\BM  system.  It  Is  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  Insisted,  that  creates  the  need  for 
an  .\merlcan  system  of  antl-balllatlc  Installa- 
tions Yet  the  hollowness  of  this  argument 
was  demonstrated  when  he  was  asked  by 
U.S.  Senators  whether  the  best  way  to  resolve 
this  problem  would  not  be  to  seek  enforce- 
able agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  under 
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which  both  countries  would  forgo  ABM  devel- 
opment. It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  called  for  agree- 
ment to  head  off  an  ABM  race  and  that,  at 
the  very  least  its  stated  willingness  to  talk 
should  be  tested.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
he  WEifi  inclined  to  go  ahead  nevertheless. 
What,  therefore,  are  we  to  conclude?  If  th( 
stated  reason  for  proceeding  with  the  Al 
lacks  vaUdlty,  is  the  real  reason  to  be  fo6nd 
In  the  determination  of  the  military  to  press 
for  massive  appropriations  whenevei  an 
opening  presents  itself? 

The  absence  of  logic  In  Secretary  Land's 
reasoning  is  not  confined  to  the  argument^ 
over  the  Soviet  poeltdon.  The  discussion  over 
Chinese  missile  capability  is  equally  distin- 
guished by  its  absence  of  rational  examina- 
tion. The  question  Is  being  debated  whether 
the  United  States  ought  to  devise  a  system 
to  defend  against  Chinese  missiles  or  against 
Russian  missiles.  What  the  discussion  over- 
looks is  that  if  an  attack  should  occur,  there 
would  be  no  way  of  determining  whether  the 
missiles  come  from  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  nation. 

This  monstrous  danger  is  now  producing 
precisely  the  wrong  response.  We  seek  to  con- 
front the  danger  by  enlarging  it  and  igniting 
it  instead  of  recognizing  that  there  Is  now  a 
totally  new  condition  on  earth,  calling  for  a 
new  emphasis  on  world  controls  and  world 
approaches.  The  old  refiexes  of  absolute  na- 
tional sovereignty  are  inconsistent  with 
either  peace  or  progress.  The  extent  to  which 
the  United  Nations  can  be  transformed  into 
an  effective  sotirce  of  world  law  will  be  the 
measure  of  security  and  sanity  for  tlie  United 
States — and  everyone  else. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  that  the  main 
objective  of  his  Administration  is  peace.  Tlie 
ABM  road  on  which  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  embarked,  however,  cannot  lead  to  peace 
but  only  to  increased  tension,  a  tragic  de- 
ferral of  programs  for  meeting  Internal  needs, 
relentless  pressure  on  the  American  economy, 
and  a  world  of  no  return.  The  ABM  could  be 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam.  This  is  the  time 
to  stop  the  Juggernaut. 


GEORGE    ANASTAFLO    ON    GREEK- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  source  of 
continuing  concern  to  Americans  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  democratic 
government  is  the  existence  in  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  of  a  military  junta  -^vhich 
rules  that  nation  through  intimidation 
and  force.  An  article  which  arriply  de- 
scribes the  dilemma  in  which  we  Ameri- 
cans find  ourselves — the  dilemma  of  sup- 
porting and  fostering  ihis  undemocratic 
regime — was  recently  published  by  the 
Southwest  Review.  The  author.  Mr. 
George  Anastaplo,  Is  chairman  of  the  Po- 
litical Science  Department  of  Rosary 
College,  River  Forest,  111.,  and  a  lecturer 
in  the  liberal  arts  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  More  than  th's.  he  is  an  astute 
observer  of  affairs  in  Greece,  having 
visited  that  country  regularly,  most  re- 
cently during  the  constitutional  refer- 
endum of  1968.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  place 
Mr.  Anastaplo's  thoughtful  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
able    to    read    the    entire    text    of    Mr. 
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Anastaplo's  article,  I  would  recommend 
at  least  that  they  review  with  care  his 
recommendations  on  what  our  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  hasten  the  restoration  of 
democratic  rule  in  Greece.  I  list  below  a 
summary  of  these  seven  recommenda- 
tions: 

First.  The  United  States  should  clearly 
indicate  its  disapproval  of  the  colonels' 
regime  in  such  a  way  that  the  Greek  peo- 
ple caiijiot  be  mistaken  about  it. 

Seofmd.  The  United  States  should  sus- 
p§»a  completely  the  delivery  of  all  mili- 
Cary  aid  to  Greece,  not  merely  reduce  it 
selectively  as  it  did  in  early  1967. 

Third.  The  United  States  has  availa- 
ble a  wide  range  of  economic  powers  that 
it  can  exercise  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Government  of  Greece. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  do 
what  it  can  to  see  that  the  King  is  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  Palace  in  Athens. 
Fifth.  The  United  States  should  provide 
better  guidance  than  it  has  in  the  past 
2  years  for  influential  Greek-American 
organizations  interested  in  Greek  affairs. 
Sixth.  The  United  States  should  join 
forces  with  its  friends  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  put  pressure  on  the  regime  and 
even  to  isolate  it  politically  and  econom- 
ically as  various  Western  European  coun- 
tries are  prepared  to  do. 

Seventh.  The  United  States  has  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  moving  to  expel 
Greece  from  NATO. 

I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  ■who  are 
interested  in  preservation  of  democracy 
in  the  land  which  gave  democracy  its 
birth  to  consider  the  above  recommenda- 
tions. They  come  from  one  who  by  in- 
clination, training,  and  experience  is 
eminentiy 'qualified  to  make  them. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Greece  Today  and  the  Limits  of  American 
Power 
(By  Gec/Tge  .■\nastaplo) 
"Look  to  her.  Moor.  U  thou  hast  eyes  to  see: 
She  has  deceu  d  her  lather,  and  may  thee  " 

SHAKESPEARE.  OthfllO    I,  ill. 

.\merlcans.  in  government  ...«  well  a?  out. 
l^ave  become  concerned  in  recent  yeart  about 
tlie  attempted  exercise  of  American  power 
over  political  and  other  deveiopIrlent^  r.vuua 
the  world.  Our  folly  m  Vietnam  ha.i  taught 
us  that  our  power  to  influence  events  aoroad 
IS  far  more  limited  than  some  l.ad  tliought. 
There  is  in  such  self-appraisal  a.  healthy 
note  of  realism. 

But  to  recognize  th.it  .American  power  is 
limited  does  not  require  us  to  say  that  It 
does  not  exist  at  all.  One  speaks  realistically 
r«f  ■limits"  when  one  recognizes  that  they 
mark  not  only  the  area  beyond  which  one's 
power  cannot  reach  but  also  the  area  where 
one  i-  power  c  .r;  ha*,  e  some  ellect 

I  have  heard  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
.Tien;  insist  th?  past  eighteen  niLJi.ths  that 
the  United  States  is  without  power  to  affect 
.slenihc.mtly  the  state  of  .iffairs  :r,  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  today.  More  precisely,  the 
Ui.lted  States  insists  that  it  cannot  do  any- 
thing (short  of  armed  intervention,  which 
almost  no  one  calls  fori  to  help  the  Greeks 
dislodge  the  colonels  who  seized  power  in 
April.   1967. 

It  is  hard  to  find  in  Greece  tod  iv  an  in- 
formed man— whether  a  .supporter  or  an 
opponent  of  the  present  recime — who  agrees 
that  American  power  In  Greece  Is  as  Inetfec- 
tual  as  we  make  it  out  to  be  Indeed.  I  found 
In  September.  1968.  as  I  tried  to  make  with 
Greeks  an  argument  bailed  on  .'Vmerican  im- 
pKDtence  in  the  form  then  circulated  by  the 
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American  Embascy  tn  Athena  that  my  credit 
as  a  student  of  Greek  iSaJrs  was  rapidly 
exhiiusted  Anyone  who  could  believe  that 
the  United  States  Is  virtually  powerless  to 
Induce  *  change  In  the  government  of 
Oreece.  I  was  told  (sometimes  in  anger i. 
would  believe  anything  And  yet,  it  u  hard 
to  see  that  any  other  belief  on  the  part  of 
our  Stite  Department  makes  rr.  ^re  sense 
than  this  as  an  explanation  of  the  public 
attitude  of  the  Ualt«d  States  slnc«  the  mlll- 
tary  coup  In  1967  ' 

What  Is  most  curious  about  the  Oreek  sit- 
uation Is  that  Oreece  is,  I  t>eUeve,  the  only 
place  In  the  world  where  an  unpopular  and 
repressive  government,  which  is  somewhat 
dependent  upon  our  support,  has  as  lt«  most 
likely  popular  alternative  a  government  of 
the  Right  This.  I  believe,  cannot  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  today  and  does 
make  somewhat  puzzling  American  behavior 
In  Oreece 

If  we  really  cannot  Influence  events  In 
Oreece.  despite  our  role  In  that  country  since 
World  War  II  and  despite  the  continued  de- 
pendence of  that  country  on  us  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  support,  then  we  should 
reconsider  our  alliances  and  pretensions  la 
many  other  places  around  the  world  We 
should  also  reconsider  our  assumption  that 
the  Russiana  ( or  the  Chinese  or  the  Cubans  i 
are  able  to  influence  and  even  to  undermine 
gDvermnents  m  distant  places  where  they 
eann  it"tJTi.".if  their  irmed  Ti.rres  tu  Intervene 
In  any  event,  whatever  may  be  our  limits 
with  re.spect  ^o  Cr.-eece,  we  at  least  retain 
the  power  to  face  up  to  the  truth  about 
what  Is  going  on  there  This,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  not  done 

Someone  might  observe,  in  response  to  my 
characterisation  of  the  present  Greek  gov- 
ernment as  "unpopular  and  repressive,"  that 
there  has  been  recently  conducted  in  Greece 
a  constitutional  referendum  which  found 
92  per  cent  of  the  elect<:>rate  voting  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  written  and  en- 
d  '.'-.ed  bv  -.la  ^overnnien:  Indeed,  many  rural 
areas  of  the  country  reported  returns  of  99 
per  cent  In  favor  of  the  new  constitution.' 

I  myself  witnessed.  In  Delphi  on  the  Sun- 
day of  the  referendum,  September  39,  1968, 
an  instance  of  99  per  cent  voting  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  constitution.  I  was  present  in 
the  local  polling  place,  a  large  schoolroom, 
from  long  before  the  opening  of  the  polls  at 
sunrise  •.*-;.-' v.; gn  thp  .-."Untln.)^  of  t.le  ballots. 
v^.:-h  bei?a  1  upon  Vr.e  closing  of  the  polls  at 
sunset  I  It  IS,  perhaps,  not  Irrelevant  to  note 
that  I  have  served,  on  several  occasions,  as 
a  Judge  of  Elections  in  Chicago  precincts  > 
I  was  so  placed  that  I  could  hear  and  see 
everything  tnat  was  going  on  inside  that 
r'-Him.  There  were  684  ballots  cast  In  Delphi 
that  day.  of  which  676  were  NAI  i  Yes  1 .  7 
were  OXI  Noi,  and  one  was  spoiled  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  what  was 
put  into  the  ballot  box  by  the  Individual 
voters  and  that  this  waa  what  was  counted 
by  the  Judges,  while  I  sat  with  them  for  the 
two  hours  It  took  to  sort  and  tally  the 
baiLots 

Whoever  does  not  believe  this  was  "an 
horrlst  count  '  Is  simply  not  In  the  position 
U'  assess  properly  what  has  been  happemng 
In  Greece  since  a  few  dozen  army  officers 
took  power  unconstitutionally  m  1967  I  am 
persuaded  upon  ta.klng  to  others  that  what 
happened  In  Delphi  that  day  happened  m 
most  of  the  other  country  towns  as  well  The 
votes  counted  that  evening  throughout 
Greece-  except,  perhaps.  In  certain  tradition- 
ally radical  urban  areas-  were  very  likely  the 
votes  cast  during  that  day  Thus,  there  wa* 
probably  no  need  for  the  government  to 
falsify  agures  In  announcing  the  9"2  per  cent 
vote  It  did  auiDounce  In  favor  of  Its  con- 
stitution. 

Nevertheless,  one  Is  obliged  to  add  that 
these  votes  cannot  assure  us  of  the  popular- 
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Ity  o?  either  the  government  or  It*  constitu- 
tion I;i  fact  tliLs  verwhelmlng  ptipuiar  en- 
dorsement .sliould  make  us  suspicious,  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  know  how  exces- 
sively individualistic  OreeWs  can  be  In  politi- 
cal matters  Greeks  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  dlSerent  .is  somehow  special 
among  the  peoples  on  this  earth  -  but  this 
Russian-style  relerendum  displayed  for  the 
world  one  thing  which  ^some  no  doubt  already 
suspected,  thai  this  pe«.iple  Is  like  all  other 
jx»op:es  In  one  decl.slve  respect:  they,  too. 
laii  be  intimidated,  bribed,  and  mdoctr!- 
■laffd 

Intimidation  took  many  forms.  The  best- 
knowi,  leaders  of  the  country,  especlaUy  the 
politicians  who  had  had  before  1967  consid- 
erable popul.ir  support  I  whether  of  the  Left, 
Right  ..r  Onteri,  had  been  In  coaflnement 
I.ir  s<jnie  months  prior  to  the  referendum  A 
Tew  of  these  politicians  were  released  the 
Monday  before  tne  reiprendum  they  were 
permitted  Ui  vote,  but  they  were  given  to 
understand  tliat  they  must  not  campaign 
against  the  proposed  constitution  or  spe.ik 
a»;al!i.st  the  reeune  .In  fact,  many  members 
of  the  suspended  Parliament  have  been  for- 
bidden during  the  past  eighteen  months  even 
tij  appear  la  their  constituencies  i 

In  addition,  several  thousand  political  pris- 
oners I  designated  as  "Communists"")  remain 
In  Island  exile,  having  been  picked  up  at  the 
time  of  the  April.  1967  coup  No  one  outside 
the  government  can  be  certain  how  many 
were  originally  picked  up.  how  many  have 
been  released,  ur  how  many  more  have  been 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  I  understand 
that  there  are  also  In  Island  exile  a  number 
of  senior  Armv  officers  who  remained  loyal 
to  the  King  after  the  .\prll.  1967  coup  There 
Is  for  svich  prisoners,  whether  communist  or 
royalist,  no  Immediate  prospect  of  trial.  Pew 
Greeks  care  to  Join  them  in  their  Island  con- 
finement— and  so  all  are  cautious  It  was 
evident  during  the  period  leading  up  to  the 
referendum  that  one  spoke  publicly  against 
the  proposed  constitution  at  one's  risk.  Any- 
one who.se  employment  or  business  was  sus- 
ceptible to  government  control  was  expected 
to  exhibit  publicly  his  approval  of  the 
constitution 

The  pursuit  even  Into  the  American  Em- 
bassy by  the  Greek  police,  a  few  days  before 
the  referendum,  of  an  American  family  be- 
cause of  an  OXI  sign  displayed  In  the  family 
automobile  revealed  how  excited  the  author- 
ities can  become  upon  confronting  an  un- 
authorized expre.sslon  of  dissent.  I  heard 
again  and  again,  as  I  traveled  across  Oreece, 
of  people  warned  by  local  officials  that  they 
were  expected  "to  vote  right.  '  I  was  also 
Informed  fhat  the  word  had  gone  out  that 
not  onlv  were  people  In  'he  country  towns  to 
vote  NAI  but  they  were  to  do  so  openly. 
That  Is  certainly  what  happened  In  Delphi 
Of  the  684  voters  on  the  day  I  observed  the 
polling,  less  than  twenty  took  both  the  NAI 
and  the  OXI  ballots  they  were  entitled  to 
take  Into  the  curtalned-off  polling  booth. 
That  Is.  96  per  cent  of  :he  voters  at  Delpnl 
took  only  a  NAI  ballot  off  the  two  stacks  of 
ballots  and  sealed  It  In  the  envelope  pro- 
vided for  the  ballot  ixjx  (Pew  of  them  even 
bothered  to  enter  the  polling  booth.)  I  per- 
sonally know  people  In  Delphi  who  detest  the 
colonels'  regime  but  who  nevertheless  took 
only  the  NAI  ballot  and  'bus  assured  the 
supervising  authority  that  they  were  behav- 
ing as  they  had  been  told  they  should.  (In 
the  large  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
most  of  the  megatlve  ballots  were  recorded. 
voters  often  'ook  both  ballots  Into  the  booth. 
Even  so,  I  know  men  In  Athens  who  vot«d 
OXI  In  fear  and  trembling  ) 

I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  to 
the  kind  of  effort  at  Intimidation  exercised 
In  the  co\intry  from  the  attention  I  received 
jne  night  before  the  referendum  at  my  hotel 
in  a  Peloponneslan  town  from  a  police  cap- 
tain who  had  been  telephoned  by  the  police 
of    another    town    lan    hour's    drive   away) 
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which  I  had  visited  that  afternoon  The  cap. 
tain  wanted  to  know  what  I  had  said  that 
afterncKin  to  certain  people  (whom  I  had 
Interviewed  In  the  privacy  of  their  offices  i 
about  the  constitution  and  the  regime.  It  waa 
not  necessary.  In  order  to  turn  aside  his  in- 
quiries, for  me  to  produce  my  accreditation  a? 
a  foreign  correspondent  It  was  sufficient  pro- 
tection tuT  me  on  this  occasion  to  be  recog- 
nlzed  ^y  him  as  an  American  citizen,  and- 
even  better — one  born  in  the  United  States 
Thus,  although  this  officer  came  to  realize 
he  would  not  be  able  to  coerce  me.  he  did 
reveal  by  his  very  presence  and  Interest  the 
kind  of  intimidation  that  has  been  exercised 
throughout  Greece  since  April,  1967,  to  dis- 
courage serious  public  criticism  either  of  the 
regime  or  of  the  Army  officers  who  betrayed 
their  military  oaths  and  their  King  by  seizing 
power  uuc  .nstlttulonally 

Bribery  has  taken  various  forms,  some  of 
them  reminiscent  of  the  political  regime 
prior  to  that  of  the  colonels,  others  perhaps 
distinctive  to  the  current  regime.  Military 
officers  have  been  granted  financial  privileges 
which  have.  In  effect,  increased  their  Income. 
■  These  substantial  pecuniary  Inducements 
for  loyalty  have  been  reinforced  by  large- 
scale  purging  of  the  armed  forces,  purglue 
which  has  eliminated  from  active  duty  all 
high-ranking  officers  suspected  of  loyalty 
either  to  the  prior  political  regime  or  to  tlie 
King.  "Unreliable"  officers  In  the  lower  ranks 
have  been  assigned  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country  or  otherwise  put  where  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  threaten  the  regime  i 
Government  posts  generally.  Including  aca- 
demic appointments  and  Judicial  offices,  are 
being  redistributed  with  a  view  to  loyaltv 
to  this  regime  Supporters  of  the  regime, 
especially  relatives  of  Army  officers  who  were 
early  participants  In  the  successful  con- 
piracy  to  seize  power,  have  found  them- 
selves in  prestigious  positions.  Includlnc  cab- 
inet posts  not  even  notorious  scandal  and 
public  contempt  can  dislodge  these  office- 
holders 

The  most  significant  bribery,  statistically, 
has  been  that  of  the  farmers,  whose  families 
make  up  half  the  population  of  Greece.  Their 
debts  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  were  canceled 
in  the  spring  of  1968  by  the  Prime  Minister 
I  In  a  move  which  caught  even  his  Minister 
of  Agriculture  by  surprise).  No  one  has  been 
permitted  to  i>olnt  out  publicly  the  bad  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  this  cancellation: 
It.  m  effect,  rewarded  one  group  of  farmers, 
those  in  default  on  their  debts,  at  the  expense 
of  another  group,  those  who  had  discharged 
or  who  had  never  contracted  such  debts:  It 
encourages  other  Interest  group)s  to  hope  for 
similar  debt  cauicellatlons  and  hence  to  con- 
duct themselves  accordingly;  and,  thus.  It 
tends  to  undermine  the  delicately-balanced 
credit  system  of  the  entire  commimlty. 

There  caii  be  do  doubt  that  this  cancella- 
tion of  agricultural  debts,  accompanied  as  It 
has  been  by  lavish  praise  In  the  government- 
controlled  press,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
Greek  rural  opinion,  however  vulnerable  such 
effect  might  someday  be  to  Informed  analjrsls 
and  honest  discussion.  Peasants  with  whom 
I  ta.ked  In  Crete.  In  the  Peloponnesus,  and  In 
Boetla  commented  favorably  land,  I  believe, 
sincerely!  on  this  measure.  Similarly,  I  heard 
common  people  throughout  Greece  speak 
well  of  the  credits  made  available  to  them  by 
the  government  for  the  building  of  private 
dwellings,  credits  which  they  tended  to  talk 
about  as  If  they  were  really  outright  gifts. 

Indoctrination  has  been  the  product  of 
eighteen  months  of  continuous  effort  by  the 
government  In  the  censored  press,  on  film,  on 
the  radio,  and  In  printed  pamphlets  and 
signs  The  government  has  been  hard  at  work 
dramatizing  Its  supposed  accomplishments, 
disparaging  Its  predecessorr  (and  Indeed  all 
politicians),  and  magnifying  the  dangers 
from  which  it  has  saved  the  country.  It  has 
been  relentless,  unscrupulous,  and  often 
shameless    in    its    propaganda    efforts.    One 
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should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
government  has  been  somewhat  succesaful: 
after  all  a  people  tends  to  believe  what  It 
hears  month  after  month  without  substan- 
tial dissent.  Any  well-armed  regime,  any- 
^•lipre— «o  long  as  It  is  not  that  of  a  foreign 
conqueror  and  so  long  as  economic  con<U- 
tlons  do  not  become  intolerable — can  prob- 
ably compel  at  least  grudging  support  from 
Its  people  If  It  enjoys  long  enough  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  modern  means  of  Influencing 
public  opinion  and  If  It  Is  known  that  a  repu- 
taUon  for  loyalty  Is  necessary  for  retention  of 
ones  Job  or  one's  liberty. 

For    these   reason.-,    then,   the   government 
WIS  able  to  secure  Its  92  per  cent  v(He.  Thus. 
those  "A'ho  voted  lor  the  constltuUon  can  be 
divided   into   several   groups.'  There  was,  of 
course,  the  minority  of  deliberate  supporters 
of  the  regime.  Greeks  who  consider  this  re- 
einie  .md  any  conbUlutlon  It  might  endorse 
an  assurance  of  stability,  of  antlcommunlsm. 
ii'd  of  clean   government.  In   addition,  the 
unsoDhlstlcated,  who  see  and  hear  nothing 
but  government  propaganda  from  both  Ath- 
ens  and   their    local    dignitaries,    may   have 
voted  sincerely  for  the  proposed  constitution. 
Some  opponents  of  the  regime,  on  the  other 
'i.ind,  were  intimidated  Into  voting  for  the 
constitution,  especially  In  the  easily-terror- 
ized rural  areas  where  the  voter  Is  never  sure 
even  in  normal  times)   that  his  choice  can 
be  kept   secret  from   the  authorities.  Other 
opponents  of  this  regime  voted  for  its  con- 
stitution In  the  hope  that  a  return  to  polit- 
ical life  under  even  an  authoritarian  con- 
stitution might  be  useful  for  restoring  Greece 
TO    normal    conditions,    especially   since   the 
government  had  threatened  to  continue  the 
m.irtial  law  of  the  previous  seventeen  months 
until  one  of  its  constitutions  was  "accepted" 
by   the  people     (American  policy,  too,  seems 
to  cling  to  the  hope  that  some  good  may  come 
in  Greece  when  the  forms,  if  not  the  sub- 
.st.ince,  of  parliamentary  government  are  re- 
stored.)  Finally,  since  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
that  a  government   that  came  to  power  by 
deceit  and  conspiracy  would  be  reluctant  to 
adjust  the  vote  count  to  suit  its  convenience, 
.some   opponents   of    the   regime   believed   it 
foolish  to  expose  themselves  to  political  and 
economic  reprisals  by  a  futile  act  of  defiance 
ill  the  polling  place.  All  in  all,  it  made  more 
sense  to  many  simply  to  take  only  the  NAI 
ballot  and  thus  be    free"  to  go  on  about  their 
business. 

The  colonels  realize  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  use  the  means  they  have  used  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves  in  power.  They 
iippreclate  tlie  fact  that  their  regime  must 
maintain  constant  vigilance  lest  it  be  over- 
thrown: they  know  that  even  their  ruthless 
jurges  of  the  military  cannot  keep  the  armed 
:  Tces  from  going  over  to  the  King  If  an 
opportunity  jiresented  Itself.  Thus,  the  meas- 
ures that  have  had  to  be  used  to  preserve 
the  regime  and  to  secure  a  popular  endorse- 
ment of  Its  constitution  reveal  the  fragile 
character  of  the  colonels'  mandate.  Even  their 
sincere  support,  including  that  of  various 
remarkably  sycophantic  newspapers,  would 
v.uilsh  immediately  if  the  colonels  could  be 
ireely  exposed  to  criticism  by  the  legitimate 
leaders  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  remembered.  If  one  Is  to  un- 
derstand why  the  colonels  must  maintain  a 
government  by  Institutionalized  conspiracy, 
that  they  know  they  have  against  them  most 
of  the  talented  politicians  of  the  country, 
most  of  the  accomplished  military  ofllcers, 
most  of  the  royalists  (Including  the  King 
himself),  virtually  all  of  the  skilled  Intel- 
lectuals, and  quite  a  number  of  btislnessmen. 
Members  of  the  government  argue  that  these 
critics  merely  resent  the  loss  of  the  power 
and  privileges  they  once  had.  But  this  de- 
fense of  the  regime  Is  made  by  men  who 
have  themselves  gained  power.  Influence,  and 
privileges  they  would  never  have  been  able 
to  secure  by  constitutional  means. 
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How  long  "Will  It  be  before  the  economic 
and  social  effects  of  the  present  regime  be- 
gin to  weigh  more  heavily  upon  the  Greek 
people  than  even  government  handouts  can 
conceal  or  government  propaganda  can  ex- 
plain away?  What,  that  Is,  have  been  the  so- 
cial and  economic  effects  of  the  colonels' 
eighteen  months  In  power? 

We  should  not  te  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  m'.Utery  governors  of  Greece  are,  despite 
their  original  good  Intentions,  no  more  com- 
petent to  assess  and  run  the  poUtlcal  and 
economic  affairs  of  their  country  than  twen- 
tieth-century Greek  politicians  have  been  to 
conduct  the  military  campaigns  In  which 
they  have  meddled  from  time  to  time.  One 
curious  result  of  military  rule  has  been  that 
the  Army  of  Greece,  perhaps  our  most  re- 
liable NATO  ally  In  normal  circumstances, 
has  been  seriously  damaged  by  a  handful 
of  Junior  officers  who  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  dismantle  the  Army  In  their  ef- 
fort to  retain  power. 

No   one    denies    that    there    continues    in 
Greece  vigorous  suppression  of  civil  liberties, 
although    this    suppression    seemed    to    me 
somewhat  more  relaxed   in   the  summer  of 
1968  than  It  was  the  previous  summer.  That 
Is,   the   regime   may   regard   Itself   as  some- 
what more  secure  now,  having  (at  least  for 
the  moment)   taken  care  of  many  potential 
sources  of  effective  opposition.  (Consequent- 
ly, among  opponents  of  the  regime  a  deeper 
sense  of  hopelessness  was  in  evidence   this 
past  summer.)    There  continue  as  well  the 
serlotis  economic  disturbances  resulting  from 
mismanagement  of  and  loss  of  confidence  In 
the  economy  which  were  manifested  during 
the  early  months  of  the  colonels'  rule.  Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  In  Greece  today  a  situation 
In   which   no  thoughtful   man   knows   what 
to  believe  of  what  the  government  says  and 
permits  to  be  said.  This   makes  it  difficult 
to  learn  what  is  really  going  on  and  to  con- 
duct one's  affairs  intelligently. 

The   longer   the    colonels   stay,    the    more 
apparent  it  should  be  to  anyone  who  looks 
behind    government    propaganda    that    they 
had  no  business  seizing  power  In  the  first 
place.    Even    when    desirable    corrections    of 
long-standing  abuses  have  been  made  by  the 
colonels,  they  have  often  been  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  Induce  people  to  remember  the 
abuses  as  less  significant  than  they  had  once 
been  thought  to  be.  The  "visitor  is  reminded 
of  the  tone  and  effects  of  a  mild  communist 
regime,  an  impression  reinforced  by  the  per- 
vasive self-advertisements  by  the  government 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  visitor 
who   understands    the   Greek   language   and 
who  visited  Greece  before  the  colonels  took 
over  cannot  help  but  notice  the  oppression 
that  has  come  in  the  name  of  "calm,  order, 
and  security."  The  foreign  visitor,  especially 
if  he  Is  known  as  an  American  professor,  need 
not  be  too  concerned  about  his  own  safety: 
but  It  becomes  tiresome  and  even  depressing 
continually  to  have  to  take  precautions  lesL 
one's  friends,  whether  of  the  Right.  Left,  or 
Center,  or  even  nonpolitlcal,  be  compromised 
by  what  one  says  to  them  or  does  with  them. 
Greece  was  far  more  pleasant,  and  certainly 
safer,  for  an  intelligent  Greek  of  spirit  to  live 
In   during   the    unduly   publicized   crises   of 
1965  to  1967  than  It  is  no-w. 

The  more  serious  economic  effects  of  the 
regime  are  yet  to  be  generally  felt.  Shopkeep- 
ers already  know  they  have  been  hurt,  espe- 
cially since  the  tourist  trade  has  been  severely 
affected  two  years  in  a  row  after  several  years 
of  steadily  Increasing  traffic.  The  annual  rate 
of  growth  In  the  national  product,  which  at 
7  to  8  per  cent  had  been  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world  for  years,  has  dropped  since  the 
coup  to  no  more  than  4  per  cent  (and  in 
1967  may  have  been  close  to  zero) .  This  drop 
should  be  reflected  in  an  Increase  of  unem- 
ployment. And  imless  foreign  grants  and 
loans  intervene,  or  foreign  Investments  re- 
vive dramatically,  the  government's  dispens- 
ing of  favors  will  make   Itself   felt  in   ex- 
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traordlnary  presstire  on  prices.  Between  the 
largesse  of  the  government,  the  accumulation 
of  savings  by  people  who  are  waiting  to  see 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  the  reckless 
credit  expansion  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
latent  purchasing  power  available  in  an  econ- 
omy that  is  not  much  more  productive  now 
than  it  was  before  1967  In  tact,  I  have  been 
informed  by  some  of  the  best  economists  in 
Greece  iwho  are  not  in  the  government,  of 
course)  that  inflationary  pressures  have  al- 
ready begun  to  be  felt,  that  prices  have  be- 
gun to  rise  significantly  despite  all  that  the 
government  either  decrees  or  admits 

But.   ;t   should   be   ut   once    added,   Greece 
has    J    long   way   to   go   be.'ore   economic  de- 
velopments   alone    can    un.seat    this    govern- 
ment: there  is  still  considerable  room  to  fall 
back  in  the  economy  befofe  the  pressure  be- 
comes intolerable    ("This  is  te.stimony,  by  the 
way,   to  tlie  strength  of  the  economy   taken 
over  by  the  colonels  i   It  remains  to  be  seen 
what    effect    recent    investments     (such     as 
those  associated  with  Mr.  Onassis)  will  have. 
Much  was  expected  In  early   1967  by  apolo- 
gists lor  the  regime  Irom  tlie  contract  signed 
by   the   government  with  Litton   Industries. 
But    critical   to   that    arrangement   w.is   that 
Litton  was,  tor  a  handsome  commission,  to 
induce     foreign     capitalists     to     invest     in 
Greece — and   it    has   been    unable   to  do  so 
First  reports  indicate  that  Mr  Onassi-s  prom- 
ises to  do  no  more  than  that,  that  he   dike 
Litton)   IS  not  putting  up  his  own  .money.  In 
any  event,  the  pinch  should  be  lelt  in  Greece 
from  tlie  economic  difficulties  of  the  colonels' 
first    eighteen    months    before    any   recovery 
that  follows  from  whatever  i.?  now  invested 
can  manifest  itself.  Thus,  the  second  winter 
of   the   colonels"   rule   could    be   particularly 
severe — and  this  would  be  :t  fitting  prelude 
to  their  replacement  in  e.irly  1969 

One  serious  social  effect  of  this  regime  is 
that   a   primitive   attitude   to-*"ard   the  prob- 
lems of  the   country  is  encouraged:   educa- 
tion,   urbanity,    and   experience   are   pushed 
aside   by   men   who  seem  to  tliink   that  an 
aptitude     lor     conspiracy,     a     monopoly     of 
armed' force,   and   a  rigid  self-righteousness 
entitle  them  to  rule.  They  regard  loyalty  to 
themselves  as  a  far  more  important  criterion 
for    selection    of    subordinates    than    profes- 
sional competence.  This  regime  does  not  even 
represent    a    return    to    the    Eimplicity    and 
virtues   of    the    Greek    peasantry   of   a   gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  There  is  here  little  of  the 
charm,   graciousness,   and   dignity   that    one 
associates    with    the    country    people    from 
whom   the  colonels  ^prlne    There  is  instead 
the  harshness  and  the  n.-'.rrowne.ss  thit  come 
from  fanatical  zeal  and  thwarted  ambition. 
The  wild  spontaneous  reception  given  the 
King  even  in  antiroyalist  Kavalla  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1967.  when  he  appeared  there   (With- 
out advance  preparation)    during  his   well- 
intentioned    but    badly-timed    campaign    to 
return   to  Greece    to   constitutional    govern- 
ment,    suggests     how     much     the     silenced 
Greek  people  resent  their  military  dictator.=  . 
Similarly  revealing  was  the  massive  demon- 
stration under  the  eyes  of  the  government  m 
Athens  on  November  3,  1968.  durlne  the  fu- 
neral procession  of  George  Papandreou.  one 
of  the  principals  in  the  imprudent  July.  1965 
confrontation  between  the  King  and  his  lib- 
eral Prime  Minister.  These  spontaneous  ac- 
clamations, for  both  royalist  and  antiroyal- 
ist, give  one  a  better  idea  of  what  the  Greeks 
really   feel   than   does   a  carefully  contrived 
referendum. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  be  deeply  In- 
volved m  the  affairs  of  Greece  for  a  genera- 
tion. We  win  eventually  be  called  upon  to 
help  repair  whatever  damage  is  left  by  the 
colonels.  What  should  be  done  now  by  the 
United  States? 

I  have  made,  ever  since  my  visit  to  Greece 
in  the  summer  of  1967,  the  suggestion  that 
the  most  prudent  resolution  of  the  current 
Qreek  crisis  would  be  the  return  to  power 
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of  Con«t«nt.ne  Karamanlls  (I  3ay  "current 
Greek  crisis'  because  the  colonels'  regime,  m 
ltd  inevstAble  precarlousness.  relies  on  and,  in 
effect  promotes  constant  crisis  i  Mr  Kara- 
manlls. who  served  as  Prime  Minister  from 
lbi65  to  1963.  Is  a  conservative  politician  ot 
proven  effectiveness,  a  man  who  has  shown 
n?  ~fkn  evercl.'ie  p<i«fr  vlgorriu<ly  without  hav- 
ing to  silence  his  critics  i  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  enough  of  a  constitu- 
tionalist to  permit  himself  to  be  defeated 
during  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  1983. 
despit«  his  iong-standing  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  It  would  be  naive 
to  expect  the  colonels  '.o  permit  themselves 
to  lose  any  election  which  they  conduct  ) 

.Mr  Karamanl.s  >.s  more  apt  than  anyone 
e.ie  today  to  secure  the  support  of  all  fac- 
tions in  Greece  to  be  received  by  genuine 
public  approval  mot  merely  by  the  tolerant 
ipatny  or  the  contrived  enthu-sl.iam  ir  the 
Client  resentment  found  amon,);  mar.y  OreeKj 
•--•dayi,  and  to  be  respected  by  his  country's 
indispensable  ally,  the  United  States  He  is 
.-emembered  as  the  disciplined  architect  of 
tne  great  task  of  reconstruction  needed  in 
("•reece  .jfter  the  terrible  destruction  of  both 
W~r'.d  War  II  and  the  even  crueler  ClvU 
War  that  followed  He  is  equipped  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  its  feet  even  is  he  promotes 
tr.e  iociil  and  economic  reforms  -which  he 
recognizes  that  his  country  requires 

Th*  TTnlted  States  should  therefore,  long 
ago  tW.'t  encouraged  the  King  to  call  upon 
all  Greek  pcUtl'al  personalities  both  in  'hat 
country  and  abroad,  to  unite  behind  Mr 
Ka.'imanlls  We  should  have  used  our  mtlu- 
en.-e  with  the  colonels  t»"j  ind'.u-e  them  to  sur- 
ren  ler  power,  us  bloodleaslv  as  they  .seized 
i:.  to  the  one  Greek  p<:<;;tlclan  who  could 
establish  a  stable  government  made  up  of 
major  figures  from  all  parties.  Including  -iup- 
porters  of  both  the  .\rmy  and  the  ''olonels 
The  problem  remains  that  of  getting  Mr 
Karsunanlis  past  the  colonels  and  back  into 
p<j*er  I  found  in  my  conversations  In  Greece 
la  the  summer  of  1968  that  his  prestige 
throughout  the  country  remain.s  such  that, 
once  in  p)ower.  he  wU;  be  kept  'here  f  r  sev- 
eral years  bv  his  fellow  citizens  Indeed  even 
I.'  Mr  KaramanHs  should  be  brought  back 
•-  1  Gree'-e  bv  the  colonels,  and  Installed  In 
one  f  their  governments  .'n  their  term.s,  .•■;e 
wouid  not  long  remain  a  mere  collaborator 
or  front  man  "  No  ,i.i.sur:i.".ces  that  he  could 
give  them  no  precautions  that  they  could 
take  would  long  keep  a  man  of  hla  talents, 
Ambition,  and  prestige  In  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion Thus,  the  dav  that  Mr  Karamanlls  re- 
turns to  Greece  wii:  mark  In  t!;e  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
colonels.  The  more  astute  colonels,  who  In- 
tend to  stay  la  power  Indefinitely,  know  this 
they  will  agree  to  give  way  to  him  only  when 
tiiey  come  Ui  realize  that  they  themselves 
can  no  longer  retain  power  They  might  also 
realize  that  Mr  Karamanlls  is  politician 
enough  to  know  when  and  how  t<3  let  bygones 
be  bygones  Indeed  he  c<juld  do  for  Greece 
what  General  de  Gaulle  did,  in  like  clrcum- 
5'ances,  for  Prance 

But  the  transition  to  legitimate  political 
rile  which  would  have  been  relatl-.ely  easy 
for  the  United  States  to  help  bring  about  In 
1967  became  more  dlfljcult  :n  1968  and  will 
be  even  more  dlfflcult  In  1969  One  of  my  con- 
cf-ns  has  been  that  Greek  affairs  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drift  beyond  our  ability  to  predict 
ani  to  some  extent  Influence  them  Onfe 
ia.-^e-icale  violence  begins  m  Greece  there 
:  ■  no  way  of  knowing  who  or  what  wll!  emerge 
•  '  govern  the  countrv  If  something  should 
h  ippen  to  Mr  Kariman.ls,  the  chances  of 
;'raceful  resolution  of  the  current  crisis 
would  be  significantly  reduced 

The  measures  the  United  States  would  now 
h  1  ,e  to  take  or  be  prepared  to  take  to  help 
!'->  friends  m  Greece  'o  ll.sarm  the  colonels 
I'll  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  blixidless 
r--urn  of  Mr  Kar-vmanlls  are  more  dr*.-.tlc 
til  an  what  would  have  been  required  in.  s*y. 
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the  svim.iier  if  l'.-»67  while  the  King  was  .'till 
in  Crreece  and  the  Army  was  still  healthy 
Now,  various  at  our  corrective  measures  may 
have  to  be  more  publl.-  than  they  need  have 
been  then,  with  the  poaatble  repercussions 
that  can  have  among  any  p«ople  who  .ire 
sensitive  about  unwarranted  outside  Inter- 
ference in  their  affairs  The  half-dozen  meas- 
ures suggested  below  are  provided  partly  In 
response  t<i  the  )f'..en-made  argument  of  the 
American  government  that  there  Is  nothing 
we  CAn  do  to  influence  Greek  affairs  In  addi- 
tion the  measuree  >ne  suggests  to  correct  a 
situation  fiirther  Indicate  how  one  under- 
stands it  borne  of  theee  measuree  would  not. 
indeed  cannot,  be  advocated  by  a  Greek,  Just 
as  I  am  not  in  a  iKwItaon  to  advocate  what 
the  Tfreek.s  themselven  should  do  now  (It 
Is  the  legltmuite  American  Interesst  In  Greece 
that  I  am  ultimately  o.mcerned  about  and 
that  I  ha',  e  addrnwed  myself  to  in  every- 
thing I  have  published  alxiut  Greece  i 

First  It  IS  important  that  the  United  States 
clearly  Indicate  Its  disapproval  of  the  colo- 
nels regime,  and  In  such  a  way  that  the 
Creek  people  cannot  be  mistaken  about  It 
A  g  H>d  deal  of  the  apathy  "oward  the  colonels 
''•day  reflects  the  general  opinion  In  Greece 
'-hat  It  would  be  fcjolhardy  to  risk  opposition 
to  a  government  being  supported  i  If  not 
actually  established  i  by  the  United  States 
Again  and  again  one  Is  told  that  this  Is 
Indeed  the  Americans'  "  g<pvernment.  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  and  that 
there  is  no  point  In  trying  'm  overturn  It 

Second  The  United  States  should  suspend 
completely  the  delivery  "f  nil  military  aid 
to  Greece,  not  merely  reduce  It  .selectively 
as  It  did  In  early  1967  This  move  would  not 
only  Impress  Creek  public  opmlon  but  would 
als<i  affect  the  inllltiiry  must  if  whom  remain 
dubious  about  the  colonels  but  nevertheless 
believe  the  United  States  rtMiily  sup',Mirts  the 
regime  The  military  !iave  learned  over  the 
yeitirs  to  respent  what  the  United  States  be- 
lieves  and   wants 

Third  The  United  Slates  has  available  a 
wide  range  of  economic  powers  that  it  can 
exer'l.se  to  put  pressure  on  the  government 
Direct  economic  pressure  would  come  In  the 
form  of  restrutiuns  on  .American  Investment 
In  Greece  and  on  Greek  deposits  and  assets 
in  the  United  States  Indirect  pressure  would 
come  both  In  the  r  irm  u!  restriction  ut\  loans 
and  grants  irom  international  agencies  over 
which  the  United  States  has  considerable 
influence  and  In  the  form  of  control  of 
American  tourism  In  Greece  iThe  suspension 
of  mllliary  aid  wnuld  have  economic  conse- 
quences as  well  thus,  for  example  the  Greek 
government  would  have  to  purchase  with 
foreign  exchange  the  oil  necessary  to  keep  its 
military  equipment  moving  This  would  make 
even  more  acute  the  already  critical  balance 
of  payments  problem  that  has  been  concealed. 
but  not  eliminated,  bv  the  manipulation 
of  otflclal  economii-   figures  i 

Fourth  The  United  Slates  should  do  what 
It  can  to  see  that  the  King  Is  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  Palace  m  .Athens  The  King  In 
Rome  Is.  unless  a  governnn-nt  in  exile  Is 
formed — and  it  may  now  be  too  iate  for  that  - 
not  much  use  to  any<jne  opposed  to  the 
regime  A  King  in  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand  provides  a  rallying-point  tor  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  regime  .And  even  though 
royal  powers  are  severely  limited  under  the 
colonels  constitution,  'tufrp  can  .irise  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Kings  very  pres- 
ence can  be  decisive,  especially  If  there 
should  be  a  rising  In  the  armed  forces  Thus. 
he  may  be  able  In  an  opportune  moment. 
to  name  a  Prime  Minister  and  then  call  for 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  aid  in  support  of 
the  legitimate  gmernment  ol   his  country 

I  shiiuld  repiir'  however,  'hat  mo-t  nf  the 
politicians  I  talked  to  In  Greece  this  past 
summer  t>ellpve  the  King  should  not  return 
home  now  But  theirs  .seems  to  me  an  im- 
prudent Judgment,  a  Judgment  that  depends 
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upon  an  Irretevant  sense  of  honor  as  wei! 
as  upon  a  misconception  of  how  the  King's 
subs^slon  would  be  regarded  In  Greece  and 
abroad*"  Everyone  who  counts  should  know 
now  that  the  King  Is  sincerely  opposed  to 
the  colonels'  regime  and  that  he  made  laiul 
18  prepared  to  make)  costly  sacrifices  in  an 
effort  to  replace  it  It  Is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated how  close  the  King  came  to  suc- 
ce.ss  in  his  December,  1967  effort.  It  shoulu 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the  colonels  do 
appreciate  the  threat  the  King  poses  to 
them-  and  they  would  prefer  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  country  Indeflnltely  But  could  they 
continue  to  exclude  him  If  the  United  States 
and  It*  allies  were  to  indicate  that  they 
could  no  longer  continue  to  recognize  a 
regime  represented  by  a  mock  regent  when 
the  King  himself  Is  forcibly  kept  out  of  the 
country? 

The  resources  Greece  has  at  hand  to  dls- 
place  the  colonels  are  few — and  the  King  in 
the  Palace  Is  one  of  them 

Fifth  The  United  States  should  provide 
better  guidance  than  It  has  in  the  past  two 
years  for  Influential  Greek-American  orga- 
nizations Interested  In  Greek  affairs.  These 
organizations  have  tended,  by  and  large,  to 
support  the  current  regime  This  Is  partly 
because  the  Information  available  to  them 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  Greek  govern- 
ment sources,  partly  because  these  organiza- 
tions are  themselves  Influenced  by  the  seem- 
ing approval  by  our  government  of  the  Greek 
government,  and  partly  because  many  Oreek- 
Amerlcans  confuse  a  cilque  of  the  Army  with 
the  .Army  itself  It  Is  Indeed  curious  that 
Greek-American  opinion,  which  Is  tradi- 
tionally royalist,  should  thus  be  surrendered 
to  the  propaganda  of  colonels  who  have  re- 
belled against  their  King 

Sixth  The  United  States  should  Join  for(  es 
with  Its  friends  in  the  Council  of  Europe  to 
put  pressure  on  the  regime  and  even  to  Iso- 
late It  politically  and  economically  as  various 
Western  Euncpean  countries  are  prepared  to 
do  The  United  States  could  well  consider 
adopting  the  measures  and  attitudes  toward 
this  .-eglnie  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  measures  taken  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  lucrative  trade  advantages 
those  countries  had  enjoyed  In  Greece.  This 
is  one  situation  where  the  United  St.Ues 
need  not  run  the  risks  of  acting  unilaterally: 
indeed,  several  of  our  usually  "correct" 
friends  have  already  done  much  more  'hati 
wf  have  ventured  to  do  to  interfere  In  the 
domestic  .iffalrs"  of  the  Greeks 

Seventh.  The  United  States  has  the  ulti- 
mate =.anctlon  of  moving  to  expel  Greece 
from  NATO  The  threat  of  expulsion  would 
suflloe,  If  the  threat  should  be  made  In  such 
.1  way  as  to  seem  serious. 

Hut,  I  have  been  told  by  .American  otflcl.-.ls. 
;he  United  .States  dare  not  risk  "another  Nas- 
ser" In  Greece  This,  It  seenru  to  me.  is  .^n 
incredible  response  one  that  displays  a  re- 
markable misconception  of  Greek  circum- 
stances I  was  ,»ssured  again  .and  again  by 
Greeks,  including  men  who  have  held  im- 
portant portfolios  In  previous  cabinets  as 
well  .is  officials  In  the  present  Greek  govern- 
ment, that  the  colonels  would  be  Immedi- 
ately overthrown  If  it  were  believed  that 
they  were  taking  Greece  out  of  NATO  .md 
leaving  her  i  so  sc>on  after  the  Czechoslovakia 
inv.isloni  to  take  her  chan-es  In  a  Balkans 
dominated  by  "Slavic  Communism"  After 
■ill  ihe  unsubstantiated  charge  that  .Andreas 
Papandreou  contemplated  doing  this  very 
thing  helped  'o  undermine  significantly  his 
standing  with  the  Army  in  1965-66.)  Indeed 
insolar  as  the  colonels  have  succeeded  In  per- 
suading people  of  the  seriousness  of  the  coie- 
munlst  threat  from  which  they  have  saved 
the  "ountry — and  Insofar  as  the  Army  Itself 
oelievps  this  -the  prospect  of  a  loss  of  Amer- 
'  an  defer.se  guarantees  would  be  cata- 
strophic tor  the  regime 
Others  might  say.  In  arguing  against  the 
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s.nnctlon  of  expulsion  from  NATO,  thai  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  Greece  be  kept  an  ally,  that 
Greece  may  be  vital  to  us  In  the  event  of 
a  Mediterranean  crisis,  and  that  this  Is  a  far 
more  important  consideration  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  the  domestic  welfare  of 
Greece  But.  it  should  be  pointed  out,  It  Is 
precisely  In  a  crisis  that  Greece  Is  least  re- 
liable for  us  today  The  Cyprus  crisis.  In  No- 
vember, 1967,  revealed  what  Is  otherwise  im- 
plicit in  this  regime,  that  the  present  Greek 
government  cannot  afford  to  mobilize  Its 
military  reserves  That  Is,  It  cannot  afford 
t  I  entrust  arms  and  regiments  to  the  hun- 
dreds. If  not  thousands,  ol  trained  ofBcers 
who  have  been  purged  (and  consigned  to 
the  inactive  reserves)  during  the  past  eight- 
een months.  Thus,  the  colonels  would  tend 
to  give  in  to  hostile  military  pressure  where 
their  predecessors  might  have  held  out.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  emergency  arose  which 
compelled  even  the  colonels  to  order  full 
m  'blllzatinn  of  the  reserves,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  present  government  would  last 
long  If.  that  Is.  the  Army  (fully  mobilized 
or  not  I  should  have  to  be  used  as  a  de- 
fenje  force,  rather  than  for  Internal  security 
and  for  what  the  Army  Is  now,  the  only  ac- 
tive political  parly  in  the  country,  the  colo- 
nels would  be  swept  out  of  office  with  re- 
markable ease  however  unsettling  that  might 
be  in  the  conduct  of  the  afalrs  of  Greece  In 
sv.-h  circumstances  Thus.  If  we  are  really 
interested  In  a  stable  ally,  one  which  can 
be  depended  upon  to  use  civilians  to  run 
the  country  and  to  develop  the  economy  and 
which  can  afford  to  use  the  Army  to  defend 
the  country  and  to  cooperate  with  Its  allies. 
It  I-  in  our  Interest  to  get  the  colonels  out 
f.f  power  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  may  seem  old-fashioned  for  us  to  re- 
member, as  well,  in  considering  whether 
Oroece  -hould  be  threatened  with  expulsion 
from  NATO  that  NATO  was  designed  to  help 
frcp  peoples  defend  themselves.  The  Greeks 
ccrialnlv  remember  this — and  they  can- 
no;  help  but  resent  the  fact  that  a  NATO- 
tr.uned  and  NATO-equipped  army  has  been 
fn.ploved  to  subjucate  them  to  the  will  of  a 
military  dictatorship. 

Other  measures  the  United  States  could 
t.ike  in  Greece  at  this  time  will  no  doubt 
occur  to  ."^tudrntfi  of  Greek  affairs,  some  of 
which  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpKjse  to 
describe  here.  Enough  have  been  described, 
I  believe,  to  support  mv  argument  on  this 
occasion.  To  assume  that  we  have  no  power 
to  help  the  Greeks  rid  themselves  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  been  Imposed  upon  them 
by  the  misuse  of  .American  arms  and  training 
Is  to  display  a  shocking  ignorance  of  Greek 
circumstances,  a  narrow  view  of  our  own 
national  Interest,  and  a  callous  abandonment 
of  i>ur  true  friends  in  Greece. 

Indicative  of  what  the  United  States  has 
been  doing  since  the  colonels  seized  power  is 
what  we  have  done  in  Greece  and  out  about 
those  Greeks  who  have  been  regarded  by 
everyone  as  our  friends  il  am  sure  that 
Greeks  who  had  been  critical  of  the  United 
St  tes  "iuch  as  .Andreas  Pipandrecii  and  per- 
haps his  late  father,  have  fared  no  better  at 
o'.ir  hands.)  The  American  government  is 
not  m  a  position  to  know  what  men  such 
as  Panayotis  Kanellopwulos  (in  Athens)  or 
C.mstantine  Karamanlls  (In  Paris)  believe 
about  Greek  affairs  or  what  they  would  like 
to  have  \is  try  to  do''  The  American  govern- 
ment cannot  know  what  these  men  are  thlnk- 
Ir.e  from  month  to  month,  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  connected  with 
our  government  has  been  commissioned  to 
keep  In  touch  with  such  Influential  men. 
Representatives  of  other  governments  have 
kept  in  touch  with  these  men,  but  not  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  act  in  our  caution 
as  If  we  need   the  colonels  rather  than,  as 
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should  be  obvious  to  every  student  of  Greek 
affairs,  the  colonels  needing  us. 

Even  more  revealing  of  our  irresponsibility, 
perhaps,  Is  the  degree  to  which  we  have  lost 
touch  with  the  King  of  Greece.  The  American 
Embassy  in  Athens  does  not  know  what  the 
King  Is  thinking  or  even  doing.  The  American 
Embassy  In  Rome  has  had  virtually  no  con- 
tact with  the  King,  even  though  he  now  lives 
In  that  city.  (Sources  close  to  the  King  have 
confirmed  for  me  that  what  these  American 
embassies  indicate  is  In  fact  true.)  Does  the 
United  States  Government  believe  the  colo- 
nels are  permanently  established  in  Greece? 
Does  It  believe  that  the  King  will  never  re- 
turn to  his  throne?  Does  it  take  into  account 
what  our  friends  in  Greece  will  think  in  the 
future  of  American  friendship,  especially 
when  they  recall  how  they  were  Ignored  by 
the  United  States  In  this  time  of  adversity? 
The  King  of  Greece  is  a  young  man  How 
long  a  memory  will  he  have  in  days  of  re- 
newed prosperity  of  the  shabby  way  in  which 
he  was  abandoned  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing his  bitterly  lonely  exile? 

One  mlgbt  have  thought  thaX  self- 
interest — if  only  the  desire  to  keep  adequate- 
ly informed  about  opposition  opinion — 
would  prompt  us  to  keep  In  touch  with  the 
men  who  once  led  the  country  and  who 
might  well  lead  It  again.  But  then,  it  Is  my 
impression  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  remarkably  unconcerned 
about  how  Informed  it  should  be  as  to  what 
is  happening  In  Greece  today.  In  fact,  what 
I  have  seen  of  our  Intelligence  in  Greece  since 
the  April  1967  coup  reveals  something  of  the 
approach  to  foreign  affairs  which  has  helped 
produce  our  failures  in  Vietnam:  thus,  we 
seem  as  unaware  of  Constantlne  Karamanlls' 
appeal  in  Greece  today  as  we  were  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  appeal  in  Vietnam  five  years  ago;  and 
we  reveal  ourselves  in  our  actions  to  be  as 
deluded  about  the  extent  of  enduring  popu- 
lar support  for  the  military  rulers  of  Greece 
as  we  sometimes  seem  to  be  about  the  extent 
of  enduring  popular  support  for  the  military 
rulers  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  any  event,  we  announced  in  October. 
1968  resumption  of  the  shipment  to  Greece 
of  the  full  military  aid  we  had  cut  in  half 
at  the  time  of  the  April.  1967  coup"  (This  is 
no  dovibt  regarded  in  Greece  as  still  another 
endorsement  by  us  of  the  present  govern- 
ment.) We  have,  as  well,  neither  discouraged 
large-scale  Investment  by  Americans  in 
Greece  nor  exacted  of  the  Greek  government 
a  significant  price  for  our  good  will.  But. 
most  important,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
appear  sympathetic  to  this  regime:  and  this 
is  the  way  we  are  indeed  generally  regarded 
among  the  Greeks,  t>oth  by  the  naive  and  by 
the  sophisticated,  an  impression  that  the 
colonels  are  of  course  eager  to  promote 

I  have  already  Indicated  the  kind  of  regime 
it  is  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
come Identified  with  in  Greece  The  people 
wlio  have  made  this  revclutl'  n  are  radically 
different  from  tlie  politicians  who  had  for- 
merly ruled  I  and.  at  times,  mi.'iruled)  their 
country  It  is  pos.«ible.  when  talking  to  Greek 
politicians,  to  have  a  decent  exchange  <. : 
views,  to  hear  divergent  opinions,  to  expect 
someone  to  listen  to  an  argument  and  to 
think  about  it  It  Is  even  possible  to  hear 
a  politician  admit  now  and  then  that  he 
has  made  a  mistake  on  this  or  that  occasion. 
In  short,  one  encounters  in  the  politician — 
even  the  more  selfish  or  corrupt — someone 
who  Is  more  of  a  human  being  than  he  Is 
a  caricature  of  a  patriot.  It  should  also  be 
said  for  the  politicians  that  they  have  by 
find  large  refused  to  curry  favor  with  the 
unconstitutional  regime  that  has  replaced 
them. 

It  should  be  noticed  as  well  that  the  armv 
officers  who  have  usurped  power  in  Greece 
are  not  considered  by  their  professional  col- 
leagues to  be  the  best  of  the  Army.  These 
are  not  the  men  \\'ho  have  distinguished 
themselves    In    their    militarv    careers,    but 
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rather  men  who  have  been  occupied  in  plot- 
ting for  years  (beginning  long  before  the 
1965-67  crises,  which  merely  provided  them 
the  opp>ortunity  they  longed  for).  These 
colonels"  lack  of  standing  In  the  Army  Is  re- 
flected In  what  ihey  have  had  to  do  to  the 
armed  iorces  in  order  to  secure  ll  elr  power 
Neverthele.'^s,  the  colonels  liave  presumed  to 
compare  themselves  publicly  to  the  military 
officers  who  intervened  in  Greek  political 
affairs  in  1909.  The  critical  difference  is, 
however,  that  the  1909  intervention  was  des- 
tined to  establish  the  civilian  Eleutherlos 
Venlzeloe  in  power,  whereas  the  1967  inter- 
vention has  been  designed  to  eetabllsh  in 
power  the  very  military  officers  v^-ho  carried 
off  the  plot  It  should  have  been  apparent 
in  the  summer  of  1967  to  anyone  who  had 
contact  with  these  men — and  it  should  now 
be  obvious  to  everyone  concerned  with  Greek 
affairs — that  the  colonels  will  stay  in  pow- 
er as  long  as  they  can.  and  that  they  will 
self-rlghteously  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the 
country  if  necessary  to  do  so 

The  true  character  of  this  regime  is  per- 
haps best  revealed  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  by  it  of  torture    I  um  not  referring  to 
the  spontaneous  roughing-up  of  a  prisoner 
by  the  policeman  who  arrests  him  or  by  the 
officer  who  interrogates  him   This  is  no  doubt 
done  all  over  the  world  Rather,  I  refer  to  the 
deliberate   use.    with    the    knowledge    of   su- 
perior officers,  of  prolonged  means  of  torture, 
such   as  the  bastinado  and  electrical   >hock 
This  is  not  done  indiFcriminatelv;    nor  Is  it 
done,  I  have  gathered   as  punishment:  but  it 
:s  done  and  done  systematically  in  order  to 
elicit  information  from  prisoners    efpeclally 
about  resistance  activities  and  organizations. 
One  of  the  objective-^  of  mv   recent  visit  to 
Greece  ■was  to  learn  what  I  could  about  the 
allegations  of   torture   ■we  had    heard   In   the 
West    It  IS,  of  course,  highly  unlikely  that  a 
foreign    observer    would    be    able    to    testify 
from  personal  observation  about  torture   But 
one  can  talk  to  friends  and  relatives  of  men 
who  liave  been  tortured;  one  can  talk  to  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  tortured  men  and  wom?n 
when  the  marks  and  effects  of  torture  were 
still   fresh:    one   can    talk   to   foreijn   corre- 
spondents stationed  in  the  country  who  have 
also  investigated  these  matters   liie  people  I 
have    talked    with    about    the    existence    in 
Greece  today  of  systematic  torture  are  people 
whose    reliability    tan    be    appraisea.    people 
■ji'bom   one   can   question   closely   and    whom 
i.ne  can  check  up  on   My  sources  include  men 
now    in   Greece   who   have   held   xhe   highest 
cabinet  posts  in  their  governments 

The  evidence  and  Judgment  I  have  relied 
upon,  in  coming  to  the  unwelcome  conclu- 
<!on  that  deliberate  torture  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  used  by  the  present  Greek 
government,  are  of  the  same  degree  of  per- 
suasl.eness  as  the  evidence  and  Judgment 
vvhic'.i  led  me  to  another  conclusion  which  I 
have  already  reported,  that  the  overwhflm- 
int^  vote  announced  on  September  29.  1968 
for  the  new  constitution  :n  the  rural  areas  of 
Greece  (in  addition  to  what  I  myself  saw  in 
Delphi)  did  represent  an  honest  count  of  the 
b.illots  that  were  actually  dropped  by  voters 
into  ballot  boxes  that  day. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt,  to  mention 
a  p.iblicized  instance  that  I  investigated 
with  some  care,  that  Gerasslmos  Notaras  (a 
young  liberal  political  scientist,  coauthor  of 
a  useful  book  on  Greek  politics)  has  been 
brutally  tortured,  as  has  been  his  more  con- 
servative lawyer-colleague  In  the  ""Demo- 
cratic Defense"'  resistance  organization. 
Charalambos  Protopappas  We  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  here  with  these  men"s  cullt  or 
Innocence  with  respect  to  the  official  charges 
made  against  them.  iThey  were  evidently 
members  of  an  megal  organization  which 
dared  to  organize  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials  attacking  the  colonels 
Some  members  of  this  organlz.-itlon  may  have 
discussed  as  well  the  possibility  of  naval 
sabotage.)    No    one    claims    these    men    are 
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Communists  but  then,  the  threat  this  gov- 
ernment fears  m<»t  Ls  no  I  ni?er  i  If  It  ever 
was  I  from  Communists,  but  from  liberals. 
conservatives,  and  royalists  ( who  have  all 
had  representatives  among   the  tortured  i 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Constantlne 
Sophoulls  W!ia  also  part  of  Mr  Notaras'  re- 
sistance orginlzatlon  he.  too.  baa  been  im- 
prisoned (but  not.  It  seems,  tortured  i 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  Greece 
knows  that  the  Notaras  and  SopbouUs  fam- 
ilies have  honored  places  In  the  annals  of 
their  country  A  Kovernment  that  drtve.s  such 
men  to  •'lUeKal  '  resistance  and  thereafter 
considers  Itself  obliged  to  lock  them  up,  and 
to  torture  some  of  them.  Is  a  liovemment  we 
should  be  much  mrire  reluctant  than  we 
have  been  to  have  anything  to  do  with  as  an 
ally  The  Greek  ifovernment,  in  Its  Indignant 
dismissal  of  torture  allegations  as  ■vile 
falsehoods."  has  Itself  fittingly  described  the 
alleged  acta  as  tortures  of  satanlc  Inspira- 
tion "  In  short.  It  Is  thereby  Implicitly  con- 
fessed that  Greece  under  the  colonels  haa 
gone  to  the  Devi:  even  as  the  colonels  piously 
proclaim  the  rebirth  of  ■Christian  Greece  " 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  a«  suggestive 
L.f  the  state  of  atTalrs  In  our  St.ite  Depart- 
ment, that  although  other  Western  embas- 
sies m  .Athens  expressed  syTnpathetlc  Inter- 
est In  the  torture  of  the  particular  men  I 
have' mentioned  and  even  ^>8lgned  represent- 
atlves'So  obaerve  their  public  trials,  nothing 
has  been  sjad  or  done  by  the  United  States 
that  anyone  ever  noticed  Reference  ha*  b*«n 
made  even  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  British  Prime  Minister  himself  to  the 
bestialities^  of  the  Greek  government  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  on  tha 
other  hand,  has  remained  shamefully  silent 
Do  we  have  an  official  opinion  about  what 
Is  likely  to  happen  ■'in  the  ung  r.:n  '  m 
Greece'  Do  we  care'  Who.  in  fact,  is  making 
our  policy  i  or  impeding  the  making  of  a  sensi- 
ble policy'  for  Greece'' 

The  Greeks  thenxselves  are  generally  con- 
vinced that  the  American  CIA  is  mainly  re- 
sfxjnslble  for  what  the  L'nl'.ed  States  is  (and 
is  nott  doing  in  Greece  This  may  be  no 
more  than  their  w^ay  of  saying  tha:  .\merlcan 
policy  Ln  Greece  is  Incomprehensible  when 
one  considers  .American  principles  and  tha 
genuine  .American  interest  It  is  certainly 
true  that  whatever  Is  responsible  for  Amert- 
c.m  t>o;icv.  It  Is  something  that  cannot  bear 
the  full  light  of  day  I  myself  suspect  how- 
ever that  the  Greeks  overestimate  our  devl- 
oiLsness  and  underestimate  our  Incompetence 
It  Is  cif  oourse  Impwe-slble  to  guarantee 
that  any  jf  the  meaures  I  have  propoeed  that 
the  United  States  adopt  would  in  fat.-t  help 
the  Greeks  replace  their  present  government 
by  one  more  respectful  of  their  character, 
interests,  and  desires  But  a  serious  effort  on 
our  part  to  be  helpful  could  help  repair  our 
moral  position  for  the  long  future  If  we  do 
make  a  serious  effort  and  fall,  we  will  thereby 
at  least  le.irn  as  well  as  display  to  others  the 
true  limits  of  our  p<-rwer  In  Greece  perhaps 
even  discouraging  m  the  future  exaggerated 
claims  about  the  extent  '>f  American  inSu- 
ence  m  a  country  such  aa  Greece  i  The  least 
of  our  worries  is  that  the  colonels  will  not 
deign  hereafter  to  accept  our  military  and 
economic  aid  If  we  should  now  make  aa  un- 
successful attempt  to  dislodge  them  i 

A  basic  fact  of  Greek  politics  for  a  genera- 
tion has  been  the  ferocious,  even  blinding, 
feeling  against  communism  that  has  cor- 
rupted the  political  thought  of  that  country. 
This  Is  one  legacy  of  a  frightfully  barbaric 
Civil  War  Now.  another  ominous  fact  of 
Greek  politics  Is  emerging,  a  growing  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm.  even  among  influential  ele- 
ments in  Greece  who  could  once  be  counted 
upon  as  most  sympathetic  to  the  United 
States  Should  this  feeling  be  permitted  by 
us  to  sink  In  and  take  root.  It  can  generate 
toward  America  a  sense  'jf  resentful  despair 
which  would  take  a  generation  to  eradicate 
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and  which  can  do  neither  the  Greeks  nor  us 

any  gc"xl 

We  have  111  served  In  Greece  our  friends  of 
all  parties  and.  con.-.equ«ntly.  ourselves  By 
ntit  realizing  In  thought  and  In  deed  the  true 
limits  of  American  power  in  Greece,  the 
United  States  Is  sacrificing  the  power  It  does 
have,  that  power  which  It  should  legitimately 
employ  In  the  service  of  a  free  and  humane 
world 
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I  with  errata  noted  In  the  Spring.  1968  Issue 
at  page  208 1 
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I  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations).  45 
(September.  1968 1     1 

Greek  Anarchy  and  American  Paralysis." 
HflU-ntc  Revteu.-.  I   lOctober    1968 1      13 

Letters  to  the  Editor  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  September  9.  1968.  Chicago  Daily 
\eu\i.  August   29.   1968 

Also  drawn  on  Is  the  author's  talk.  '"Viet 
Nam  and  the  First  Amendment  The  Pre- 
sumption of  Citizenship.'  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  April  '29.  1966 

'  See  Note  6,  infra  ,  for  a  summary  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  American  policy  In  Greece 
ttxlay 

I  realize  that  there  are  people  In  our  State 
Department  and  In  our  Athens  Embassy  who 
would  endorse  much  of  what  I  have  said  on 
Greek  affairs  I  trust  that  what  I  say  here 
will  help  them  overcome  In  the  next  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  the  excessive  caution. 
If  not  institutional  callousness  which  Im- 
pedes the  development  In  Greece  of  a  sensible 
American  policy 

For  a  different  account  from  mine  of  Greek 
(iTTalrs.  see  James  Burnham.  "What  Are  We 
A-^Klng  For'  Satmnal  Review,  October  22, 
1968.  p    1062 

'By  92  2"  the  Greek  people  approved 
yesterday  the  country  s  new  constitution  in 
a  national  re.'erend'am,  held  in  absolutely  ir- 
reproachable conditions  of  freedom  and  order 
throughout  the  country  Of  the  total  number 
of  6.508.894  registered  voters,  5.042.545  cast 
their  votes  18.473  of  them  -vere  invalid  votes. 
Of  the  voild  votes.  4.633.602  were  in  favor  of 
the  constitution  and  390,470  against  It  "  In- 
formation Bulletin  No.  26,  September  30, 
1968  I  Roy;U  Greek  E^nbassy  Press  a:  Informa- 
tion Service,   Washington.   DC  I 

Any  "parliamentary  elections"  in  which  the 
Greek  government  offers  Itself  for  legitima- 
tion will  be  conducted  essentially  like  the 
constitutional  referendimi  and  will  be  eulo- 
gized the  same  way  by  apologists  for  the 
regime. 

'  Delphla  had  votf  d  in  1964  i  the  last  na- 
tional balloting  before  the  constitutional 
referendum  of  1968  >  almost  3  out  of  5  for 
the  Papandreou  ticket,  that  Is,  for  the  very 
party  against  which  the  1967  military  coup 
could  be  Said  to  have  ':ie«n  primarily  di- 
rected. Most  of  the  rest  of  the  votes  In  Delphi 
on  that  occasion  were  cast  for  the  ticket  of 
tlie  Karamanlls-KanellopouJos  party 

I  waji  told  by  a  voter  In  Delphi  that  he 
and  two  or  three  others  who  voted  OXI 
would  not  have  d.ired  to  do  so  if  It  had  not 
been  known  m  the  town  that  I  would  be  ob- 
serving the  election  all  day  i  I  am  fairly  well 
known  In  the  town  from  other  visits  )  Many 
towns  In  the  vicinity  of  Dephl  recorded 
una;ilmous  votes  for  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion that  day 

•Some  opp<.'r;ents  of  the  colonels'  regime 
approve  of  various  provisions  In  the  new  con- 
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stltutlon  But  even  Greeks  who  found  in  the 
constitution  some  provisions  they  had  ,td- 
vocated  years  before,  such  as  the  marked  re- 
duction of  royal  power,  usually  regarded  the 
enure  referendum  procedure  aa  dubious  and 
irrelev.iut  .  however  they  decided  to  vote  -m 
September  29)  Serious  discussion  of  cohsm. 
tutional  reforms  has  been  referred  by  •>,,."" 
to  the  time  when  the  very  fact  of  such  p',b 
He  dl-scusslon  will  not  constitute  an  Implicit 
endorsement  of  the  colonels  and  Vh^ir 
methods  "^ 

'  It  suffices,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  .spe.,|£ 
m  the  text  only  about  men  of  Uie  Right 

Mr  Kanellopouloa  could  sUll  be  consld 
ered  the  consUtuUonal  prime  ministe-  of 
Greece  Both  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  and  "  .Mr 
Papandreou  (leaders  of  their  respccuve 
parties  m  recent  years)  spent  much  of  the 
first  seventeen  months  of  the  colonels"  rule 
in  strict  house  arrest  (with  Interludes  of 
liberty  to  move  about  and  to  receive  visitors) 
Mr  Kanellopoulos  Indicated,  during  'jis 
stirring  address  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Papin 
dreou  lu  Athens  on  November  3  1968  that 
his  friendly  rival  and  he  had  reached  an  un- 
derst-uidlng  about  how  their  normally  com- 
petiuve  parties  might  co-operate  In  the  serv- 
ice of  Greece.  I  assume,  on  the  basis  oi  what 
I  learned  in  Greece  m  October  1968  that 
tills  "understanding"  related  to  the  ques- 
Uon  of  the  possible  return  of  Mr.  Karamanlig 
See.  also.  An;iataplo,  "Retreat  from  Poliucs 
Greece.  1967,"  Massachusetts  Revtcu  9 
(Winter,  1968):  104  Mr.  Kanellopoulos"  fu- 
neral address  appeared  in  Le  Monde 

"  See.  on  the  resumption  of  military  aid  to 
Greece,  New'iu.eek,  November  4,  1968.  p  50 
When  .1  clutch  of  obscure  colonels  se'zed 
power  Hi  Athens  eighteen  months  at;o  the 
US.  did  what  It  so  olten  does  when  soldle-s 
anywhere  oust  a  legnlly  elected  government 
It  cut  off  mlllUry  aid  Last  week.  Washlnttton 
completed  the  pattern.  As  It  also  habltuallv 
does  when  a  military  regime  sur\-lves  and 
sohdines  Its  position,  the  U.S.  lifted  Its  ban 
en  major  arms  shipments  to  Greece. 

To  the  Greek  Juntas  numerous  lmp.;i,ab>' 
foes,  this  seemed  simply  one  more  ca.st-  ,  ; 
cynical  US  ctxldlmg  of  an  authoritarian 
regime  But  to  Washliitjton  policvmaker.s,  the 
resumption  of  arms  shipments  to  Greece  .1;  - 
peared  a  lamentable  necessity  of  realpolltik. 
The  U  S,  has  a  considerable  stake  in  the 
political  stabUlty  of  the  eastern  Medrcr- 
ranean.  and  the  Junta  In  Athens  has~lf 
nothing  else — provided  Greece  with  stability 
Moreover,  tlie  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia did  much  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  NATO  strategists  who  hold  that  -he 
Soviet  Union,  which  now  must  be  reckoned 
a  major  Mediterranean  power,  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  act  responsibly  And  since 
Greece  Is  regarded  as  a  potenttallv  imporaiu 
element  m  any  flexible  response'  NATO 
might  make  to  a  new  Soviet  thrust,  it  seems 
vital  to  Washlngvon  to  keep  the  Greek  Mcht- 
ing  forces  in  good  working  order 

Initially,  Greece  will  get  twenty  to  ihirti' 
Jet  aircraft  and  a  handful  of  minesweepers, 
but  the  likelihood  is  that  other  major  hard- 
ware will  follow  in  the  months  ahead  For  .» 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  sees  it 
"The  obligaUons  imposed  on  us  by  the  NATO 
Alliance  are  far  more  Important  than  the  kind 
of  government  they  have  In  Greece  or  what 
we  may  think  of  It." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  students  of 
Greek  affairs  that  the  United  States  should, 
rather  than  align  Itself  against  the  present 
Greek  regime,  ally  Itself  with  one  tact;  :i 
among  the  colonels  against  other  factions 
and  thereby  work  to  improve  things.  This 
would  assure,  however,  the  permanence  '  t 
"the  colonels" — that  Is,  of  their  guiding' 
sp.rlt  and  all  that  It  means  for  the  Gree.-.s 
and  for  us. 

If  the  steady  Industrialization  of  the  coun- 
try. Interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the  col- 
onels, should  now  be  somehow  resumed  aim 
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the  scheduled  Incorporation  of  Greece  Into 
the  Common  Market  should  come  about  in 
tjie  early  1970's.  the  colonels  would  become 
curiously  Irrelevant.  That  Is.  such  a  develop- 
ment would  mean  that  businessmen  and 
economists  behind  the  scenes.  In  Greece  and 
abroad,  were  really  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  country  and  that  the  ostensible  Greek 
government  was  little  more  than  an  un- 
pleasantly oppressive  and  ever-vulnerable 
charade.  (The  last  years  of  the  Turkish  Oc- 
cupation of  Greece  must  have  been  like  that. 
especially  where  the  "governors"  of  the  coun- 
tn-  had  to  take  into  account  public  opinion 
abroad  )  But  see  Note  7.  infra,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  stability  in  Greece. 

■  Torture  of  this  character  was  not  resorted 
to.  I  have  been  assured,  by  the  political  gov- 
emmenta  preceding  that  of  the  colonels.  It 
was  resorted  to.  I  understand,  In  the  Civil 
War  period  as  well  as  during  the  Metaxas 
reitinie  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 

The  colonels  have  long  held  the  opinion 
that  one  can  govern  one's  country  the  way 
one  governs  .m  armed  camp.  The  resort  to 
uirture  suggests  that  the  colonels  also  believe 
that  Greece  Is  to  be  treated  like  an  occupied 
country  in  time  of  war.  The  foreign  Investors 
and  to'urlsts  us  well  ,is  "Washington  policy- 
makers" who  are  now  reassured  by  "stabll- 
Ity  "  in  Greece  would  have  second  thoughts 
If  the  colonels'  opponents  should  be  driven 
in  desperation  from  their  somewhat  passive 
resistance  thus  far  to  organized  violent  at- 
tacks upon  the  "occupiers"  of  their  country. 
There  has  been  published  since  this  article 
was  prepared  the  report  of  another  Amer- 
ican visitor  to  Greece  who  had  inquired  about 
the  existence  of  torture  In  that  country: 
Christopher  Janus.  "Greece — Police  and 
Prt;sperlty."  Chicago  Sun-Times,  November 
24.  1968,  sec,  2,  pp.  3,  6.  He  reports  that  "a 
lew  hundred  people  have  been  badly  tor- 
f.ued."  Consider,  as  Indicative  of  what  life 
cm  ))e  like  under  the  colonels,  this  testimony 
In  ilie  Chicago  Sun-Times  by  Mr.  Janus  (a 
prominent  Chicago  Investment  broker  and 
tormer  newspaperman)  upon  his  return 
home  from  his  annual  visit  to  Greece: 

I  t.ilked  to  three  of  those  who  were  tor- 
tured— two  former  members  of  parliament, 
one  of  whom  I  doubt  will  live,  and  a  24-year- 
oiu  who  Is  a  tamlly  friend  and  the  daughter 
01  I  prominent  Greek  citizen. 

Tlie  girl  told  me  that  anti-Junta  literature 
wxs  found  In  her  home.  She  was  taken  to 
the  Dionysos  Military  Camp  between  Athens 
and  Marathon,  she  said,  and  while  a  motor- 
cycle was  kept  running  to  muffle  her  screams, 
she  was  stripped  naked  by  soldiers  and 
be.itcii  with  a  wire  whip,  among  other  in- 
dignities. And  after  several  days  of  this,  she 
w.is  ready  to  tell  them  anything  they  wanted 
to  hear.  She  was  finally  released,  she  said, 
alter  her  father  paid  a  ransom  of  $25,000. 

What  makes  this  Incident  particularly 
ominous  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  generally  known 
lu  Athens  that  the  father  Is  not  only  "a 
prfinment  Greek  citizen"  but  also  a  man  with 
an  international  reputation  In  his  profes- 
sion, and  indeed  one  of  the  Greeks  most 
Sanious  abroad.  If  the  colonels  were  not  re- 
sT  inid  by  svich  considerations  to  behave  in 
a  civilized  manner  on  this  occasion,  one  can 
linaijiiie  what  happens  In  the  typical  con- 
fr  'ntatif  n  between  this  government  and  Its 
ofiponenis.  iMr.  Jiinus  checked  out  his  In- 
fi  rmatlon  abovit  torture  with  a  lieutenant 
c  ionel  connected  with  the  Greek  govern- 
ment.) 

Mr.  Janus  included  in  ills  report  a  warning 
from  Andreas  Papandreou  "for  the  business- 
men who  are  signing  all  those  palmy  con- 
tracts with  the  Junta":  "One  of  the  first 
tilings  we're  going  to  do.  when  we're  in 
P'lwer.  IS  review  all  contracts — starting  with 
the  contract  Mr.  Pappas  has  with  Esso  Stand- 
ard. We'll  review  the  contract  of  Olympic 
.^irwavs.  And  we're  certainly  going  to  ex- 
.imine  everything  that  Litton  Industries  has 
done." 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
economy  is  undersoing  a  modem  indus- 
trial revolution.  It  is  the  product  in  large 
part  of  the  advances  in  American  tech- 
nology and  managerial  science.  It  is 
causing,  as  President  Johnson's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  put  it,  a 
"massive  restructuring  of  the  Nation's 
economy." 

I  £un  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  rise  of 
the  giant  conglomerate  corporation, 
which  has  propelled  the  greatest  wave  of 
merger  activity  in  our  history. 

Not  so  long  ago,  news  about  conglom- 
erates was  relegated  to  the  obscure  pages 
of  financial  periodicals  and   legal   and 
business  journals.  It  seemed  that  the  av- 
erage American  would  remain  oblivious 
to  this  momentous  development,  in  which 
he   ultimately   has   the   greatest   stake. 
This  was  a  major  considei-ation  which 
prompted  me  to  introduce  House  Joint 
Resolution  315  on  January  28.  1969.  This 
legislation  would  direct  a  joint  study  by 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  effects  of  conglomerate  activities  on 
the  transportation  and  communications 
industries,  the  securities  markets,   and 
interstate   and   foreign  commerce.   Be- 
cause of  continued  takeover  activity  in 
the  transportation  industry,  I  introduced 
H.R.  8527  on  March  10.  1969.  This  bill 
provides  for  acceleration  of  the  study 
proposed  by  House  Joint  Resolution  315. 
and  for  a  freeze  on  takeovers  of  carriers 
by  noncarriers  until  such  a  study  can  be 
completed. 

As  of  late,  I  am  encouraged  to  see  the 
great  interest  taken  in  conglomeration 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  congres- 
sional committers,   and   the   regulator>' 
agencies,  and  the  financial  press.  But  it 
is  particularly  noteworthy  that  a  popular 
and  distinguished  magazine  as  Time  has 
seen  fit  to  publish  a  cover  pat:e  article  on 
"The  Conglomerates'  'War  To  Reshape 
Industry,"  March  7.  1969.  Time  should  be 
complimented  for  its  perception  in  rec- 
ognizing that  the  conglomerate  phenom- 
enon is  not  just  the  concern  of  bankers, 
legislators,  lawTers,  and  financiers— but 
of  all  Americans,  I  highly  recommend 
that  all  my  colleagues  read  this  article: 
The  Conglomeeates'  War  To  Reshape 
Industry 
The  leaders  of   America's  larger   corpora- 
tions have  long  been   almost   unchallenged 
rulers  of  their  realms.  Proud  and  powerful, 
self-confident  and  certain  of  their  authority. 
they  have  often  run  their  publicly  held  or- 
ganizations   very    much    like    private    nefs 
Now    in    many    executive    suites    and    board 
rooms,  apprehension  and  even  fear  have  re- 
placed  the  old   self-assurance.   Some   of   the 
richest   and   most   respected   of   the   nation's 
companies  have  become  valnerable  to  sud- 
den capture  by  a  new  and  daring  kind  of 
business  operator 

These  men.  mostly  voting  and  self-made, 
have  little  regard  for  established  rules  or 
customs  Thev  are  reshaping  business  in  a 
manner  that  deeply  affects  not  only  o-wn- 
ers  and  managers  taut  millions  of  stockhold- 
ers and  employees  as  well.  In  time,  their  ex- 
panding   takeovers    of    hundreds    of    compa- 
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nles  could  transform  the  entire  .structure 
of  the  US  economy.  Already,  they  have 
stirred  Intense  debate  among  businessmen 
and  Government  officials  alike:  Are  tlieir 
actions  a  threat  or  a  boon  to  U  S.  business" 

The  men  who  .-u-e  challenging  established 
Arms  with  exuberance  and  even  etfrontery 
are  the  builders  of  conglomerates  -tlu»e 
multipurpose.  multi-industry  companies 
that  specialize  In  hodcp-pociee  acquisitions 
Tnev  are  often  put  together  in  u  .scemlnglv 
haphazard  tanelc.  with  only  nn:.nces  for 
a  common  bond  In  the  modern  conglomer- 
ate, oil  and  water  do  mix.  So  do  steel  and 
airlines,  t'.icaters  and  tobacco,  chemicals 
and  iclothes.  meat-packing  and  Insurance. 
Stffh  unllkclv  combinations  have  repMtecily 
paid  off — at  least  up  to  now 

The  growing  impact  of  the  conglomerates 
has  been  so  great  that  even  conservative 
businessmen,  who  usually  complain  about 
too  much  federal  interference,  are  ple.^d- 
ing  for  Government  help  in  combatting  their 
onslaught.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
get  it;  the  Government  has  lutelv  begun  to 
act  as  if  "conglomeritls""  is  a  virulent  rils- 
eafe  Half  a  dozen  agencies— including  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission— have  becun  investigations  of 
the  phenomenon  They  are  worried  that  the 
takeover  compaiues  may  be  creating  too 
much  concentration  of  economic  power,  that 
some  of  them  have  unsound  financing  and 
inadequate  management,  and  that  they  may 
tempt  manv  shareholders  intt^  trading  solid 
stocks  for  flossy  packages  of  paper. 

CONCERN     ABOl-T    RISItS 

In   his    first    pronouncement   as   the   new 
chairman   of   the    Securities    and    Exchange 
Commission,     former     Idaho     Congressman 
Hamer  Budge  complained  last  week  that  some 
complex  forms  of  conglomerate  financing  of- 
fer only  "an  illusion  of  security."  Testifying 
before  a  House  subcommittee,  he  counseled 
investors  against  being  misled  by    '^PParent 
mprovements"  in  the  earnings  of  aggre^sl^^'e 
conglomerates.  "Those  who  ^.^^  engineering 
the  present  wave  of  takeover,    he  said,    ap- 
pear to  find  short-term  profits  so  tempting 
that  they  ignore  long-term  risks.    Later  Rob- 
ert  W     Haack,   president    of   the   New    York 
Itock  Exchange,  told  another  House  subcom- 
mittee that  he  is  becoming  ""Increasingly  con- 
cerned" about  the  real  worth  of  debt  securi- 
ties that  are  being  offered  to  the  public  cor- 
pora e  takeover  deals.  Next  day  in  Atlan  a 
Haack  told   a   reporter  that  two  compai^les 
h.ve  gone  to  such  extremes  in  this  direction 
hat    me   Exchange   may   even   delist   them. 
And  at  week's  end.  the  chief  Justice  Depart- 
ment   trustbuster.    Richard    McLaren,    an- 
novmced  that  he  will  move  to  stop  conglom- 
erate mergers  between  large  <:o'"P«^^«^.    '^J^I 
Laren  argued  that  such  mergers    end  to  re- 
duce competition  and  aggravate  inflation. 

McLaren  may  not  have  an  easy  time  cut- 
ting down  the"  conglomerates.  Their  growth 
stems  largely  from  the  vagaries  of  antitrust 
aw^and'there  Is  still  considerable  question 
about  whether  the  Government  h^  ^f^  legal 
power  to  stop  the  trend.  Diversification  by 
mercer  has  long  been  an  attractive  tactic  for 
■indttstrlallsts  who  were  ^°'''°^f^  ^°  ^!?"^^ 
profit-sapping  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
lor  individual  goods  and  services  It  Is  easier 
and  quicker  to  diversify  by  buying  a  gotog 
concern  than  by  starting  from  scratchy  But 
Government  antitrust  barriers  often  stand  in 
the  way  of  combinations  within  a  company  s 
own  field.  They  may  prevent  not  only  "hori- 
zontal" mergers  with  competitors,  but.  to  a 
lesser  degree,  ■"vertical"  mergers  with  sup- 
pliers or  customers.  The  present  law,  though. 
generally  enables  companies  to  take  over 
other  enterprises  In  different  fields— and  It  Is 
just  that  loophole  through  which  the  new 
conglomerate  organizers  are  moving. 

Inevitably,     "conglomerate"     has    become 
something  of  a  dirty  word  in  business,  bring- 
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Ing  back  memorlpa  o.  olut'me  Industrial 
trusts,  interlock  directorates  and  utilities  pyr- 
amids that  collapsed  disastrously  Even  most 
leaders  of  conglomerate  companies  loathe 
the  name,  largely  because  they  are  vocally 
critical  of  each  other  and  do  not  like  to  be 
lumped  toffether  with  some  :  f  the  abrasive 
men  and  controversial  companies  Involved 
in  modern  m^ergers  They  prefer  to  be  known 
as  leaders  of  multi-industry'  or  'multlmar- 
ke-  r-'>nc»rii.s  Yet  "conglomerate''  seems  an 
apt  title  Derived  from  the  Latin  '. erb  ron- 
glomerate  meaning  "to  roll  together  it  Is 
also  the  ge<4oglcal  term  for  heterogen°ous 
stone  fragments  fused  into  a  mass  However 
much  the  word  grates  it  has  become  fused 
into  the  business  language 

STOCK    MABKET   CTRaTIONS 

Todays    list    of    mergers     raids    and    take- 
overs Is  the  largest  and  longest  in  corporate 
history    Last   year   the   number  of  corporate 
acquisitions  rose  to  .i  record  4.463— ten  times 
a«  manv  as  in  1950-  and  most  were  conglom- 
erate   mergers     Hardly    any    corporation,    no 
matter    how   large,    seems    wholly   safe    trom 
the  grasp  of  conglomerates    During  the  paat 
two    vears.   ctingUmerates    have   absnrb-d    or 
gained  control  of  such  big  and  baBic  enter- 
prises  as   Jones  &   L.'ughli.-.  dtee;.   LorlUard, 
Wuson.    United    Fruit    and    Armour     Lately, 
relative    newcomers    to    the    i-orporate    scene 
ha-.-*  attempted  to  take  -j,er  Sinclair  Oil.  B  P 
Oooctrtch    .Mils  Chalmers  and  mammoth  \  <h 
P    Even   Pan   ,\mer'can   World   Airways    .ong 
considered     to    be    practically    an    unofBclal 
agency  of  the  U  ri    Government,  feels  threat- 
ened   bv    Resorts    InternaUonal,    a    onetime 
palntmaklng  company   whose   prlmar\     u'^set 
Is    A    Bahamas    gambling    casino    and    a    few 
hotels   Resorts'  total  assets  are  atK>ut  a  quar- 
ter the  size  of  Pan  .\m  s.  but  through  a  com- 
plex swap  of  securities    Re>!rTt.s  may  become 
a    m.4jor    Pan    Am    3to<-kho,der     La*t    month 
Wall  Street  r.micrs  whispered  that  U  S   Steel. 
with    Its    85  13    billion    assets,    was   on   several 
lists   of   takeover    targets    The  company   hu 
revamped  its  bookeeping  a.?  have  many  other 
steel   companies,   to  increase   reported  earn- 
ings in  an  obvious  effort  to  fend  off  su.-pnse 
ass.iult 

Conglomerate  acUilty  has  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  stock  market's  rei.ent  gyra- 
tions and  Wall  Street  u  understandably  wor- 
ried Dhv  after  day  frenzied  trading  has 
pla-ed  the  shares  ot  m.vnv  ccvnglomerates.  and 
the  '-ompanies  that  'hey  .seek  to  swallow  high 
on  the  mo6t  active  list  of  the  New  -i'ork 
Stock  E.x-hange  Often,  two  or  mere  rival 
conglomerates  are  a.-ixious  to  take  over  the 
s.ime  compatiy  and  their  competition  for 
shares  boosts  the  stock  of  the  target  com- 
pany Latelv  e-  en  takeover  rumors  have  been 
enough  to  lift  the  share  prices  of  companies 
supposed  v  about  to  acquire  Caesars  Palace 
the  Las  Vegas  hotel-casino  After  the  Uike- 
o-er  prices  generally  sink  ba<'k  St-xrks  of 
the  conglomerates  themselves  were  among 
Wall  Street'.s  best  performers  untJl  some 
aj  «nths  ago.  latelv  they  have  broken  sharplv. 
and  the  dive  only  deepened  lust  week  after 
Haacks  warning  of  possible  delistings  Shares 
of  such  Srms  as  LT\'  Litton.  Gulf  &  Western 
Ogden  B.uigor  Punta  and  'Automatic' 
Sprlnk:er  are  down  3,3  -  to  66",.  from  their 
!i*ti8  peaks  In  sum  trading  in  congi..merafe 
■ompa.-.ies  has  brought  both  riches  and  dls- 
appoln-ment  to  countless  investors 

WHO    THE   LEADERS  ARt 

.Vfu'h  of  the  argument  ibout  conglomer- 
ttes  revolves  arou.id  the  men  who  make  them 
g"  A  few  are  vccepted  members  of  the  US. 
business  Establishment  but  many  are  new- 
comers Thev  have  fought  their  way  up  from 
obscuritv  by  Innovating  r.nd  taking  riska  In  a 
•*'.iv  x.h^t  .labbergasta  conventional  execu- 
tives. Thev  are  .seldom  hired  managers:  mo«t 
are  founders  and  owne^i-stlll  In  their  40s 
Thev  have  little  If  ajur-fhemorv  of  the  Great 
Depression,  and  they  see  onlv  errowth  ahead 
for    the    US.    economy.    They    are   willing   to 
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dare    much    to    gam    a    larger    hold    on    the 
future. 

Among  the  leaders  oi  this  new  gT'^up  of 
entrepreneurs  are  me  three  men  on  Tjme's 
covr  Though  they  have  much  in  common, 
e,uh  operates  with  individual  style,  convic- 
tions and  .aspirations  The  companies  that 
they  manage  are  among  the  nation's  Kirgest 
and  most  dLscu.ssed  conglomerates  But.  like 
the  men  -A-tio  heud  them,  they  differ  signifi- 
cantly In  their  speed  of  growth  and  5t,ile  of 
flnancial  health  T.iken  together  thev  reflect 
the  origins,  sweep  and  spirit  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant current  trend  In  U  S    business 

Charles  Q  Bluhdorn,  42,  chairman  of 
Gulf  &  Wefteni  IndustrleF  epltoml7es  the 
Ukeover  specialist  who  fills  the  manKijers  of 
sluggish  companies  with  dread  'We  h.ive 
never  been  afraid  to  look  tor  trouble  ■•  he 
says.  We  are  a  damn  competitive  company  " 
V.er.!-.a-tjnrn  Bluhdorn  c.ime  to  the  US  at 
16  .IS  a  penniless  wartime  refugee,  went  to 
work  AS  a  «15-a--Aeck  clerk  for  a  Manl-.attan 
otton  broker  He  learned  the  secret.^  of  com- 
modities trading  and  made  his  first  million 
before  he  was  30 

In  1958  Bluhdorn  tiMik  over  a  run-d  wn 
Houst.-ia  auto-part*  company  and  began 
expanding.  Though  manv  conglomerates  have 
prospered  by  Invading  new  technological 
fields,  he  stuck  largely  with  prosaic  com- 
panies zinc  mining,  paper,  chemicals  farm 
products  "Generally  speaking.  I  love  to  buy 
things  no  one  else  wants.  '  he  explaln.s  Last 
year  he  collected  i  dozen  ^ompa.-ues  includ- 
ing machinery-making  E  W  BIl.ss  .Ass«iclatee 
Investment  .asset*  jl  7  billion,  and  Con.sol- 
idated  Cigar  Corp  .  which  he  acquired  in  the 
liellef  tnat  the  troubles  of  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry would  cause  smokers  to  switch  to 
cigars  .As  a  result  Gulf  &  Western's  ^alee 
leaped  from  8645  million  to  81  3  billion  and 
Its  after-Ux  proflts  rose  50%  to  $70  million 
Although  he  earns  8113,700  a  vear  and  has 
an  estimated  net  worth  of  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion. Bluhdorn  seems  ruled  by  Insatiable  am- 
blUon.  Aflre  with  ideas,  he  is  forever  In 
mouon— smiling,  grimacing  gesUcuIaring. 
pointing,  reaching.  When  he  is  excited,  which 
Is  Just  ab<5ut  always,  his  brows  knit,  his  lips 
curl  his  voice  rises  to  a  .screech  prof.mltv 
tumbles  out  in  a  kllometer-a-minute  Aus- 
trian accent  Despite  his  manner  however 
Bluhdorn  Inspires  ,i'*-,-  and  devotion  among 
close  associates 

He  draws  criticism  from  competitors  and 
makes  investors  warv  G  \-  w  stock  selLs  for 
only  t-welve  times  per  share  earnings,  appreci- 
ably less  -han  most  older,  slower-moving 
blue  chips  Yet  manv  .securities  analvstB 
maintain  that  Gulf  A  Western  Is  one  of  the 
best-managed  conglomerates  Bluhdorn  dis- 
poses of  his  critics  bluntly  If  we  are  chls- 
elers,"  he  .sa-/s,  drumming  his  desk  with  his 
fists,  'we  are  chlselers  for  our  stockholders 
I  want  a  dollar  for  a  dollar— .jr  better  vet 
8!   10  ■• 

James  J(«eph  Ling.  46.  chairman  of  Llng- 
Temco-Vought  Inc  of  Dallas,  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  troubletl  of  the  new 
millionaires  He  thrives  on  Imaginative  deals 
so  complex  that  thev  often  baffle  even  stock- 
holders Thev  seem  elementarv  to  Ling  who 
talks  like  .m  advanced  mathematician  and 
delights  in  doodling  the  formulas  for  his 
deals  on  legal-sized  yellovi-  pads  His  special- 
ties are  spin-offs  and  refinancings,  and  he 
uses  cash  and  almost  every-  combination  of 
securities  known  to  liiveRt<-rs  In  twelve  years, 
his  varied  tactics  have  propelled  his  LTV 
frtim  A  tiny  electrical -contracting  firm  Into 
a  complex  that  turns  our  product*  as  dis- 
parate as  hambur.jers  and  let  bombers  i  the 
Navv  1  A-7i  Annual  ».alps  have  iumped  from 
84  000.000  to  »'2  7  biinon.  making  LTV  one 
of  the  fafctest  grfiwing  maKr  companies  in 
the  world  Ling  expects  that  it  will  rank 
amon«  the  top  ten  of  Fortune'^  list  for  1969 
Ling  whose  father  was  an  Oklahoma  oil- 
Held  roustabout,  dropped  out  nl  high  school 
at  15  and  bummed  around  the  country  for 
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four  years  He  went  Into  business  in  iy4e 
with  a  83.000  stake  Later,  in  order  to  finance 
his  first  acquisitions,  he  hired  salesmen  to 
peddle  stock  from  d<«ir  to  door  Dallas 
brokers  snickered,  but  investors  who  bought 
100  shares  for  $225  would  today  own  stock 
vi'orth  $4,098 

The  company  that  carries  his  name  lias 
succeeded  In  large  part  because  Ling  has  u.sed 
the  old  technique  of  the  spin-off  with  stun- 
ning effect  Improbable  as  It  may  sound,  when 
a  r<  mpanv  is  split  into  several  parts.  Investors 
will  often  pay  more  for  Its  parts  than  !or  the 
whole  Ling  has  carved  LT\'  Into  .M-!r,r,,'e 
publicly  traded  subsidiaries  (there  are  -.en 
today  1  keeping  control  but  often  selling  off 
enough  shares  t.j  repay  much  of  what  he 
borrowed  to  acquire  them  This  gambit  also 
had  the  effect  of  lifting  LT\'  earnings  per 
share  thus  raising  the  price  of  LTV  stock  and 
eiiahling  Ling  to  expand  still  faster 

Ling  directs  LTV  with  tireless  enthiLslasm 
and  demands  the  >Hme  from  aides.  "Don  t  -ell 
me  how  hard  you  work."  he  says  "Tell  me 
how  much  you  <et  done  A  race  hcrse  cm  i;et 
aroimd  the  track  faster  than  a  Jackas,'  '• 
Reccntiv  Wall  .street  skeptics  have  be^un 
to  speculate  that  .Itnimy  Ling  mav  have  o, r-r- 
extfndrd  himself  as  he  did  In  1961  when  ' 
he  almost  lost  control  of  his  companv  last 
year  Ling  borrowed  $900  million  to  ^nare 
Jones  *  Laughlln  National  Car  Rental  aiid 
Branlff  .Airways  whose  latest  advertising  cam- 
paign shows  i->dd  couples  Jlylng  lilgh  He  trif-d 
'«  refinance  part  of  that  debt  last  fall  ■  i;t 
investors  spurned  his  efforts.  Ung  scoffs  at 
the  doubters  "This  Is  Just  the  year  to  u.^jj 
i-onglomerates.  '  he  says  He  planned  to  ~fU 
off  a  small  slice  of  Branlff.  most  of  National 
Car  Rental  and  perhaps  a  few  other  securities 
to  ral.se  all  the  funds  that  he  said  LTV  now 
needs  .At  week's  end.  however,  he  cancrlled 
the  sale  of  National  Car  shares  blaming 
'stock  market  condition." 

G.  (for  George)  William  Miller.  43  liends 
Textron  Inc  the  oldest  and  one  of  •'  e 
soundest  conglomerates,  and  he  is  an  ar";  - 
late  critic  of  racier  companies  Textron,  wh  .  h 
starte<l  the  conglomerate  trend  nearly  'wo 
decades  .igo.  has  acquired  the  kind  of  In.ije 
that  newer  conglomerate.s  covet.  Miller 
picked  up  two  more  companies  last  ve.o  — 
Talon  zippers  and  Pafnlr  be.-irlngs — b-.it  Tex- 
tron seems  less  interested  In  acquiring  new 
branches  than  in  managing  and  exoanding 
the  many  tiiat  It  already  has  Its  33  di  er?e 
divisions  turn  out  Bell  helicopters.  She  •  ^r 
pens.  .Speldel  watchb.inds.  Gorham  .-11  rr- 
ware.  Bostltch  staplers  and  some  70  o-':er 
products  Last  year  the  companv  earned  -74 
million  on  sales  of  *1  7  billion — both  rec  rri?. 
Miller  runs  Providence-based  Textroi.  :n 
low-key  Yankee  style  A  model  of  blue-erce 
conservatism,  he  earns  $181,000  .»  year  ;t 
operates  from  a  m  'dest  Uttlr  office  Ills  I  vi- 
quarters  st.iff  is  lean^nly  105  people.  'Aith 
them.  Miller  keeps  close  watch  on  the  spend- 
ing and  planning  of  Textron's  subsidiaries. 
The  <Jklahoma-born  son  of  a  furniture 
dealer.  Bill  Miller  graduated  from  law  schiol 
at  the  University  of  California  In  Berkfiey. 
He  was  plucked  from  a  lob  with  n  Wall  ?*reet 
law  firm  m  1956  by  Textron's  flambov  rit 
founder,  Roval  Little  When  Little  retired 
four  vears  later.  Miller  stepped  into  the  tire?- 
Idcncy  under  Chairman  Rupert  Tluimpson, 
63,  an  imaginative  ex-banker  Thom.psrn  a 
major  stockholder,  built  Textron  into  New 
England's  second  largest  company  .ftfter 
United  .Aircraft  I  before  he  turned  over  his 
chief  executive's  title  to  Miller  a  year  .igo. 

.A  business  philosopher.  Miller  arttues  that 
Textron  and  similar  companies  represent  the 
tide  of  the  future  because  they  can  shift 
capital  in  great  amounts  to  where  It  can  be 
n.ost  wisely  used  He  figures  that  this  n:  - 
unity  of  capital  '  has  an  ultimate  social  p-vir- 
pose  "If  this  country  allows  Itself  to  go  'he 
way  of  .some  Euro^iean  companies,  where  cap- 
ital wae  kept  deep  in  the  sock.  "  he  says,  "then 
■A'e  will   never  achieve  full  employment  ..nd 
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raise  the  standard  Of  living  for  the  bottom 
third  of  our  population."  At  the  same  time, 
be  faults  many  conglomerates  for  expanding 
wildly  by  issuing  huge  quantities  of  debt  se- 
cuiltles  of  questionable  value. 

THE    BIO    OPERATIVES 

Many  other  makers  of  conglomerates  have 
Joined   Miller,   Bluhdorn   and   Ling   in   that 
elite   group   of   .American   businessmen   who 
have   boosted    their   sales   to   more   than    $1 
billion  a  vear.  Henry  E.  Singleton,  a  Ph.D. 
from  MIT.,  has  built  Los  Angeles'  Teledyne 
Co.  Into  a  $1   billion  conglomerate  In  eight 
years  by  moving  into  metals,  electronics  and 
defense  svstems.  Ralph  Ablon,  a  former  busi- 
ness instructor  at  Ohio  State  University  who 
htads  Manhattan's  Ogden  Corp,,  has  turned 
the   world's   biggest    ferrous-scrap   company 
into  a  bllllon-dollar  conglomerate  by  moving 
into  stevedoring,  cattle  raising,  construction 
and  food  (TllUe  Lewis)'.  However  fast  other 
conglomerates  are  expanding,  none  has  yet 
been    able    to    overtake    International    Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  had  1968  reve- 
nues of  $4  billion.  Under  Chairman  Harold 
Geneen   iTime  cover,  Sept.  8,  1967).  itt  has 
built    an   executive   team   envied   by   many, 
matched  by  few.  "Hurry-Up  Hal"  Geneens 
ITT   runs   hotels,  builds   homes,  rents   autos, 
sells  insurance,  bakes  bread  and  manufac- 
tures c.immunlcatlons  gear. 

Manv  conglomerates  have  evolved  elaborate 
rationales  for  such  apparently  aimless  accre- 
tions. Pioneering  Charles  ("Tex")   Thornton 
lias  tried  to  confine  his   15-year-old  Litton 
Industries     lo     expansion     In     technological 
nelds,  using  scientific  management  systems 
to  retain  overall  control.  Nearly  a  dozen  Llt- 
•on  executives  have  quit  to  apply  the  formula 
elsewhere    The  alumni  have  even  coined   a 
name  for  themselves;  "Lidos."  for  Litton  In- 
dustries Drop  Outs.  One  of  them,  Fred  Sulli- 
van, has  lifted  his  Walter  Kldde  Co.  from  a 
burglar-alarm   and    fire-extinguisher   manu- 
{,icturer  with  $40  million  In  sales  five  years 
ago  to  a  S350  million  conglomerate.  He  fig- 
ured  that   Kldde  was  really   In   the   "safety, 
security  and  protection"  field,  and  that  gave 
him  latitude  to  make  bank  vaults,  rifles  and 
light   fixtures.  Another  Lido,  George  Scharf- 
lenberger  Jr.,  president  of  New  York's  City 
Investing  Co  .  has  Increased  his  firm's  reve- 
nues in  the  past  three  years  from  $7.5  million 
'o  more  than   «1    billion  by  acquiring  nine 
■mpanle."-.  including  Florida's  General  De- 
velopment   and    New    York's    Rheem    Manu- 
Incturlnc 


THE    BANKERS'    ADVANTAGE 

Even  comn-.ercial  bankers,  who  often  crltl- 
nzc  the  conglomerate  trend,  are  half  Joining 
1'  The  Bank  of  America.  New  York's  First 
National  City  and  abotit  80  other  large  banks 
have  recently  formed  "one-bank  holding 
companies.  "  That  Is.  they  have  reorganized 
their  corporate  structure  so  that  the  bank 
Itself  is  a  subsidiary;  the  parent  corporation 
may  then  venture  into  such  fields  as  Insur- 
ance, computer  leasing  and  mutual  funds. 
Some  high  members  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, convinced  that  the  trend  to  bank 
holding  companies  Is  a  far  greater  threat  to 
-he  future  of  the  U.S.  economy  than  con- 
glomerates, are  preparing  restrictive  legis- 
lation. Unless  the  law  is  changed,  they  say, 
bankers  who  know  the  secrets  and  control 
the  credit  lines  of  other  companies  could 
have  a  large  competitive  advantage. 

Railroads  are  also  becoming  conglomerates. 
Ben  Helneman's  Northwest  Indtistrles  Inc., 
the  holding  company  that  controls  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway,  last  year  de- 
rived less  than  half  its  8700  million  revenue 
from  trains  The  company  has  spread  Into 
chemicals,  steel,  and  the  manufacture  of 
apparel — from  underwear  to  boots.  La«t 
month  Helneman  Issued  a  $1  billion  tender 
offer  for  B  F.  Goodrich,  the  nation's  fourth 
larcest  rubber  company. 

.At  least  a  dozen  other  major  roads.  In- 
cluding the  Illinois  Central,  Santa  Fe.  Union 


Pacific.  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Southern 
Pacific,  have  formed  holding  companies  to 
diversify.  Many  railroad  men  insist  that  It 
hardly  makes  sense  to  invest  money  in  rail- 
roads when  they  can  net  15 ^r  In  other  in- 
dustries. If  this  trend  continues,  some  au- 
thorities fear  that  it  will  open  the  way  for 
ultimate  railroad  nationalization  in  order  to 
keep  enough  trains  running  to  serve  the 
public. 

The  technique  of  the  takeover  ranges  all 
the  way  from  polite  negotiations  to  sneak 
attack.  If  the  takeover  Is  a  friendly  seduction. 
It  usually  follows  a  rather  elaborate  ritual. 
The  first  contact  Is  often  arranged  by  invest- 
ment bankers,  who  stand  to  collect  fees  of 
up  to  $1,000,000  for  arranging  the  merger. 
The  potential  partners  usually  meet  at  a 
country  club  or  on  some  other  neutral 
ground.  They  size  each  other  up  stiffly  and 
uneasily;  drinks  are  practically  never  served. 
If  extreme  secrecy  Is  necessary,  the  top  ex- 
ecutives travel  to  out-of-town  hotels  -^here 
they  figure  nobody  will  recognize  them. 

Ogden  Oorp.'s  Ralph  Obion  wanted  to 
expand  Into  housing  construction.  He  sim- 
ply phoned  Los  Angeles  Architect  Charles 
Luckman.  whom  he  had  never  met,  and  pro- 
posed a  discussion  Luckman  fiew  to  New 
York.  In  Just  two  hours  over  lunch  at  Man- 
hattan's 21  Club,  v.-here  myriad  American 
mergers  are  made.  Luckman  agreed  to  loin 
Ogden  in  exchange  for  common  stock 

Many  deals  start  on  the  golf  course    One 
day  at  a  Dallas  country  club.  Jim  Ling  ran 
across    an    acqvialntance    who    'was    a    steel- 
company   director.    The   man   remarked   that 
the  steel  company  was  in  trouble  and  should 
be  available  for  a  takeover.  As  it  turned  out. 
the  company  threatened  to  resist,  and  Ling 
backed  off.  But  his  appetite  had  been  whet- 
ted. He  started  looking  for  other  steel  com- 
panies.  By   reading   annual   reports,   he   be- 
came interested  In  Jones  &  Laughlln.  Fir^t 
there  was  a  correct  but  tense  meeting  at  the 
elegant  Rolling  Rock  Country  Club  outride 
Pittsburgh,  then  a  secret  hotel-room  huddle 
in    Cleveland.    Though    J     &    L.    Chairman 
Charles  Beeghly  was  far  from  eager  to  sell  his 
controlling  shares,  he  considered  Ling's  offer 
so   generous — some    analysts    Insist    that    it 
was  too  generous  for  L'TV's  good— that   he 
agreed  to  go  along 

INSTDERS'    DILEMMA 

After  Gulf  &  Western  was  blocked  by  the 
Justice  Department  from  taking  over  .Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  Charlie  Bluhdorn  attempted  to 
resell  his  750.000  shares  to  the  meat  packer 
for  about  $60  per  share.  He  thought  he  h.ul 
a  deal — and  an  $18  million  profit — but  Ar- 
mour Chairman  William  Wood  Prince  tried  a 
squeeze  play  to  drive  the  prlc?  down  to  ?50. 
His  method  was  ingenious.  A-mour  trade  a 
public  offer  to  repurchase  20"  of  He  o-aii  cut- 
standing  shares  at  $50  each.  If  successful,  the 
move  would  have  Increased  Bluhdorn's  stake 
in  Armour  from  9.8^c  to  12'2'".  th-js  mak- 
ing Gulf  &  Western  an  "insider"*  under  the 
rules  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission— and  Insiders  are  barred  from  pock- 
eting short-term  proflts  In  their  company's 
shares. 

To  avoid  becoming  an  insider,  Blrhdorn 
would  have  been  forced  to  sell  part  of  his 
Armour  holding— at  Prince's  price,  .•^.ngered, 
Bluhdorn  quickly  arranged  to  unload  l.SO.OOO 
Armour  shares  at  $56  to  Richard  Piueil's 
General  Host  Corp.,  a  Manhattan  bakinr  ..nd 
food-freezing  firm.  Plstell  took  an  optl  n  on 
Bluhdorn's  remaining  600.000  Armour  h^res 
at  $60.  Thus  Bluhdorn  escaped  the  patrician 
Prince's  trap.  With  great  help  from  Bluh- 
dorn's stock.  Plstell  last  month  captured 
control  of  Armour,  despite  Prince's  frantic 
efforts  to  resist. 

Increasingly,  friendly  negotiations  are 
being  supplanted  by  unfriendly  tender  offers 
and  outright  raids.  The  raiders  lav  their 
plans  with  military  precision,  occasirnally 
use  Indtistrlal  espionage  to  find  a  dis- 
gruntled Inside  executive  who  can  be  per- 


suaded to  help.  Often  the  atUck  begins  m 
the  stock  market  Under  the  insider  rules,  a 
company  may  acquire  up  to  10' i  ol  another 
firm's  shares  without  revealing  the  fact.  Tne 
leader  of  the  assault  then  confronts  the  l.ir- 
get  company.  If  management  balks  .  the 
blitzkrieg  begins.  Its  weapons  ln;lude  letters 
to  stockholders,  splashy  ads  m  ..ewsp.pers 
and  personal  approaches  to  '.he  b.jard  ol  di- 
rectors—all Insisting  that  the  offer  1;  Ir- 
resistible 

THE    DEFENSIVE    TACTICS 

Companies  sometimes  use  creiuive  bo..k- 
keeplng  to  Infiate  their  profits  in  order  to 
promote — or  stave  off— mergers.  AMK  C.jr:  ., 
a  meat-packing  and  machinery  conglom- 
erate, almost  doubled  Us  rep.:)rted  income  by 
making  accounting  changes  during  lisc-.l 
1968.  After  the  company  altered  the  wnv  a 
major  subsidiary  was  keeping  account  oi  its 
depreciation.  Inventory  and  employee  pen- 
sions. AMK  Chairman  Ell  M.  Black  won  con- 
trol of  Boston's  United  Fruit  Co.  by  .afferlng 
a  package  of  stock  and  other  securltle-. 
Would  he  have  been  successful  -Aithout  lii.^k- 
ing  the  perfectly  legal  accounting  Cianges 
that  lifted  the  earnings'^  The  answer  is  t.u- 
slve.  but  accountants  agree  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  pertinent. 

Defensive   tactics   usually   include   an    ,  cl- 
vertlslng    campaign,    press    rele.\ses.    ph.  ne 
cills  to  key  Wall  Street  financiers,  and   .*  t- 
ters   to  shareholders— all   in.slstlng   that    the 
takeover   is    foredoomed    to   fall.   To   thwart 
takeover  bids  In  advance,  numerous  pub.lc 
relations   men    specialize   in      inuUip'.e   .loe- 
glng"— boosting   the   prlce-earninss   ratio   uf 
a  stock  by  artfully  touting  a  company';  per- 
formance and  prospects    Sometimes  the  tar- 
get companies  put  considerable  pres.sure  on 
the    attacker    throush    suppliers    or    banks. 
After   Saul    Stelnberft    the   29-year-o:d    -le^d 
of  Leasco.  Inc.  brashly  ..nn>  unred   that  he 
would  like  to  acquire  Manhatl.oi  .s  Chemical 
Bank     his    company's    stock    pa.neert      I..e 
word   in   Wall   .Street    was   -Lhat   other    oaut.s 
and  mutual  funds  had  dun.}>ed  Leasco  shaies 
to  help  Cliemical  resist  Steinberg 

Supporters  of  conglomerate  mergers  arcvte 
tl-at  thev  increase  the  efficiency  of  Amerion 
business'  After  they  take  over,  the  nev.  chiefs 
sometimes  coolly  nre  aging  veterans  and  re- 
place   them    with    bright    young    executives. 
After  Charlie  Bluhdorn  acquired  Paramount 
Pictures  in   1966,   he   installed   ne-^-  manage- 
ment,   increased   the   filming   schedule,   aiid 
began    turning    out    such    hlt^    a^    Thr    Odd 
couple   and   Romeo  and   Juliet.  More   often, 
mergers  give  old   man?gements  the  courr.^e 
to  expand  bv  providing  them  with  new  cap- 
ital  ideas  and  expertise.  After  Jim  Lmg  'c  ok 
over  Wilson  and  split  It  into  three  separa'e. 
publicly    held    firms,    he    named    preFlaer.-.s 
and  many  officers  in  each  division  :'i\d  c..".e 
them  generous  stock  options    At  Braniff  Air- 
ways, only  the  chief  executive.  H.^rding  Ia-.v- 
rence    had  optlor.s  before  Ling  took  cont:    I; 
now  a  score  do.  Ling  also  told  Lawren.-c   to 
change  his  advertising  agency— Wells.   Rich 
4j  Greene — because  it  was  headed   by   Lav»- 
rence's  wife,  Mary  Wells. 

CRITICISM     ANB    'THINfSE    MO-NEY" 

If  conglomerates  sharpen  efficiency,  why 
are  thev  so  severely  criticized?  One  reason 
is  that  thev  are  not  always  effective;  •:;ey 
can  stumble  as  easily  as  they  succeed  Kairy 
Pigge's  "Automatic"  Sprinkler  Corp  v.f-it 
into  a  nosedive  last  year  when  strikes  ,  t. d 
production  sna«s  crippled  two  divisions,  vhl  .e 
a  third  ran  into  cost-control  woes  Ogden 
Corp  suffered  after  its  shipbuilding  subsidi- 
arv  hit  rough  weather.  Tex  Thornton's  Litton 
ran  Into  multiple  trouble:  losses  m  'hip- 
building,  engineering  snags  on  a  new  type- 
writer, slumping  sales  of  office  f urr.i-..:re. 
Much  to  the  dismay  of  investors,  the  com- 
pany bLamed  Its  plight  on  ir.anagement  v.e- 

ficl=ncies.  ^, 

A-.other  basic  trouble,  as  SEC  Chairm  in 
Budee  warned  last  week.  Is  that  takeovers  .re 
•oo    'rcquentlv    finai;ced    with    securities    of 
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doubtful  future  vahM.  Soeli 
monly  icnown  to  teakcn  uM'  VMMIV  U 
•'Chines*  money  "  The  deals  increasirufly  in- 
volve two  little-understood  Kinds  of 
securities 

Def>en,-ur->s     are    IO0s    used     to    pay    for 
companies   Like  bonds,  which  they  resemble. 
'he  debentures  ofTer  a  [\xed  rate  of  return  m 
interest     Usually    the   principal    is   repayable 
35  years  later.  In  two  Installments   Under  that 
arrantfement   reolpl<-nt8  of  debentures  qualify 
for    •he    so-'-alled    installment-sale    tax    pro- 
vlsliin.i    If  they  swap  shares  In  a  target  com- 
pany fiir  the  conglcmerate's  debentures,  they 
pay    no   Mpltal-8;;ilns   tax   on    the   deal    until 
thev  get   fhelr  money   back   in  25   years.  De- 
bentures are  doubly  a.ttractlve  because  they 
are  jfenerally  cunvertlble  Into  common  stock 
at  an  above-the-niiirlcet  price    For  the  com- 
panies that  Issue   them    debentures  offer  an 
even  blgtjer  tax  break    The  Interest  payments 
can  be  deducted   from  corporate  taxable  In- 
come   a*    a    business    expens.-     On    the    'ither 
hand,  stock  dividends  must  rnme  from  after- 
tax   earnlni<s     Uslnx    debenture.s.    cnKlom- 
erates  can  often  ^ab  control  of  other  com- 
panies at  little  or  no  real  cost  to  themselves 
For  example    Victor  Poener    Miami  conglom- 
eratt>r  who   has   plucked   a   personal   fortune 
from   slums   and    money-losing   corporations, 
has  just  captured  Sharon  Steel  i  annual  sales- 
S224  jnllUon.    after  a   bitter  battle.   Posner's 
NVP  Cf     a  Delaware  mlnl-conglomerate  i  an- 
nual sales     »30  mllUoni.  offered  a  package  of 
debentures   and    wirrants   backed    by   so   few 
assets  that  Sharon  accused  him   jf  planning 
to  raid  Its  coffers  to  ball  NVF  out  of  financial 
trouble    Even   Posner's   prospectus   admitted 
that  the  combine  might  well  earn  too  little 
money  to  pay  the  »4. 500. 000  a  year  Interest 
cost  on  the  debentures    Last  week,  as  Posner 
was   elected   chairman   of   Sharon,   six   of   its 
dlrectore  quit. 

Warrants  iire  often  Issued  to  sweeten  take- 
over  offers,   especially    unfriendly  ones.   The 
holder  of  a  warrant   has    in   option   to  buy 
shares  it  the  Issuing  company  in  the  future. 
at    a    axed    price     Warrants   carry   no   voting 
rig.*its,  earn  no  dividends,  involve  pure  specu- 
lation   Technically,  they  have  no  value  at  all 
unless   the  common   stock   climbs   above   the 
opt;  -n  price   They  were  in  disrepute  for  most 
of    the    y»ars    since    the    Depression    because 
their   volatile   prices   make   them  extra   risky 
for  Investors    But  warrants  caught  on  again 
after  LTV  and  Guif  i  Western  used  them  to 
pay    for    acquisitions      Issued    In     moderate 
amounts,   warrants  may  have   no  significant 
effect  on  a  corporations  finances.  But  Man- 
hattan's General  Host  Corp  ,  which  has  orUy 
2  6    million    shares    of    common    stock,    last 
month  offered  14  million  warrants  In  its  suc- 
cessful fight  to  win  coi.trol    if  .Armour  .t  Co, 
Whose  5J  billion  in  sales  are  ten  times  as  great 
as  General  Hosts   If  even  half  of  the  14  mil- 
lion are  ultimately  exchanged  for  stock.  Gen- 
eral Hosts  proflts-per-share  could  plummet. 

RISKS   OP  REGrL,\TION 

.Many  critics  claim  that  too  many  bosses 
of  conglomerates  are  too  busy  scrambling 
after  Wall  Street's  Great  God  of  Growth 
These  bosses  are  scorned  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  times,  nurtured  by  Inflation  and  a  secu- 
rities market  possessed  by  the  cult  of  per- 
formance Yet  many  other  conglomerates — 
ITT  and  Tex'ron  f^>  cite  only  two — are  well- 
managed  md  amply  financed  Quite  a  few 
m  re  fit  somewhere  in  between  the  'wo  ex- 
tremes Saddled  with  debt  and  untested  by 
any  proic^nged  downswing  :n  business  ictlv- 
I'y  they  present  i  considerable  risk  for 
shareholders  At  the  .lame  time,  'hey  can  of- 
fer correspondingly  :ari,'e  '.pportunities  for 
reward  because  they  Are  wlde.y  diversified  In 
expanding  areas  of  the  ec'  n^  niy 

The  problem  for  shareholders  Is  to  figure 
out  which  conglomerates  are  sound  and 
which  are  shaky  The  '.ask  for  Government 
regulators  Is  to  devise  wavs  to  stop  abuses 
Without    penalizing    the    innocent.    Congres* 
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has  not  yet  decided  *hat  to  do  about  cc>n- 
glomerates  "Wh  dont  even  know  the  symp- 
toms yet.  "  says  New  York  Democrat  Emanuel 
Celler.  whose  House  antitrust  subcommittee 
Is  beginning  still  another  major  Investigation 
E^'en  so,  Congress  seems  determined  to  write 
some  new  tax  and  banking  laws  this  year  to 
make  it  less  attractive  .'or  companies  to 
combine 

To  help  investors  now  confused  by  fi- 
nancial legerdemain.  Congress  might  well 
order  the  SEC  to  shed  more  of  its  editorial 
timidity  and  demand  plain  language  Instead 
'  f  euphemistic  evafUons  in  prt  spectuses  and 
annual  reports  The  SEC  .ilready  has  con- 
•.Iderable  power  to  act  If  accountants  cannot 
.agree  to  require  straightforward  and  easily 
ciiniprehenslble  reporting  (jf  profits,  federal 
authorities  mav  On  the  other  hand  it  Is 
arguable  whether  ("ongre's  would  be  wise 
to  require  st(x-kholders  to  pay  capltal-galtus 
tnx  on  their  profit*  when  thev  swap  stock  for 
debentures  It  appears  Uj  make  better  sense 
•o  deny  corporations  their  tax  deductions  for 
the  Interest  on  debentures  Issued  for 
mergers 

The  dangers  in  all-encompasstng  reg^ila- 
tlon  seem  clear  Establishments — p>ilitlcal. 
social  or  economic— need  perU>dlc  .shaking 
up  For  all  their  faults,  the  conelomerates 
have  certainly  shaken  the  established  leaders 
of  .'\nierlcan  business  and  caused  many  'o 
sfiarpen  their  management  They  have  also 
given  meaning  to  the  saccharine  and  often 
hollow  phrase  'shareholders'  democracy  '• 
Today  more  than  over,  a  public  company  ii 
public  When  the  shareholders  are  given  an 
offer,  they  have  the  right  to  choose. 

WHERE     THEY     ARE    tlEAUINC 

Experts    disagree    on    whether    the    con- 
glomerates win  continue  their  rapid  growth 
To  some   Wall  Strceters.   they   represent   the 
bright    future    of    capitalism.    Others    insist 
that  so  many  conglomerates  have  been  built 
on  such   weak   foundations  that   it   may  be 
necessA-v    to    take    them    apart    and    refiulld 
them     Often    enough,    conglomerate    t-xecu- 
tives    share    that    concern       "Our    greatest 
worry,"    says    Textron's    Miller.    "Is    that    a 
.merger  bubble  bum  on  arithmetic  will  burst, 
hurting  the  whole  economy  '  .Adds  Bluhdorn 
.\  shakeout  were  ^olng  to  get  for  sure  ' 
The    managers    <.f    many    conglomerates — 
especially  the  newer  ones — have  not  vet  con- 
vinced skeptics  that  they  have  the  talent  to 
nm  the  huge  structures  that  thev  have  built. 
Warns  Chairman  Wlllard  F    Rockwell  Jr    of 
North     .American-Rockwell,     the    aerospace- 
electronics  combine       Sooner  or  later,  after 
all   the  crazy  sjjecilatlon    after  all  the  ma- 
nipulations, those  acquisitions  must  be  t.p- 
frated   profitably    .And  it   Isn't   easy   to  find 
the  management  "  Conglomerates  must  cope 
with    the    problems    of    maturity — the    In- 
e\itable   day    when    the    pace    of   expaiislon 
slackens      Then,     without     the     continuous 
*rrowth-through-merger   that   has   too  often 
been  the  basis  of  their  Wall  Street  appeal, 
the  conglomerates  will  become  Indistinguish- 
able   from    such    traditional    multi-Industry 
companies    .w    General    Electric     Only    then 
will  come  the  real  test  of  whether  they  can 
survive  and  prosper   The  conglomerates  may 
Indeed  already  be  the  corporate  archetype  of 
the  future    They  have  ye*    to  prtne  It 
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THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

tr  p^J^N^YI-v\.MH 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr  YA'ntON  Mr  Sfv-aker.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  States  continue  to  be 
dominated,  exploited,  and  deprived  of 
their  right  to  self-determination  by  the 


Soviet  Union  Citizens  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  who  are  residing  in 
the  United  Stat-p,s  are  concerned  over 
the  pliRht  of  their  countrj-men.  The 
Litlis  Club  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  unani- 
moasly  adopted  the  following  resolution 
at  their  February  23,  1969,  meeting: 

HESoHTION     UNANIMofsLV      ADOPTED     AT     THJ 

Meeting  of  the  LrtH's  Ci fB    on  Pebrtaht 
23.    1969.   Shenandoah,   Pa 

Wliereas  the  subjection  of  i>eoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  rlihts, 
Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  .N'a- 
tlons.  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  cooperation;  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  of  .•:elf- 
determinatlon.  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and    rellttlous    development:    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  i>eoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of   the  Soviet   Union;    and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  o» 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States:   ;uid 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent polu-y  of  the  Gkjvernment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self  determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Wliereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple; Be  It 

Resoln'd  by  the  Hcruse  of  lipprraentativn 
(the  Senate  concurrrng) .  Tliat  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  uree 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

lAl  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  nt  o:.>..>r 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  t.'ie 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self  determination  for 
the  peoples  of  E^stonia,  Latvia,  and  Llthi:- 
anla,  and 

iB)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the.se 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;   Be  It  further 

Resolted.  That  copies  of  these  reeolutlnns 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency,  the  H.morable  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  the  Secretary  of  StAte,  the  H  n- 
orable  William  P.  Rogers,  our  Ambassad'  r 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Yt«t,  our  United  States  Senators, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Schwelker,  and  the 
Honorable  Hu^h  Scott,  our  Congressman 
the  Honorable  Giis  'V'Btron,  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Rav- 
mond  P  shafer  and  also  to  the  press. 
A    J.  Benedict. 

President. 
ESjward  Derrince. 

Secretary. 


ALLEN    UNIVERSITY'    STUDENTS 
BECOME  INVOLVED 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOtJTH   cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVTES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dissident 
.students  on  the  American  campus  are 
captunnt?  many  heidlines  these  days, 
and  as  a  rrsult  of  the  publicity  given 
them,  it  often  appears  that  a  majority 
of  students  are  involved  in  disruptin? 
the  academic  community. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth 
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While  the  revolutionary  antics  of  such 
ladical  groups  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  will  continue  to  ap- 
peal to  hard-core  militants,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  today's  college  youth  are 
more  serious  minded  and  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture than  any  comparable  generation  of 
students  in  our  history. 

Dramatic  proof  of  this  positive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  most  students  is 
found  on  the  campus  of  Allen  University, 
;i  predominantly  Negro  institution  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Like  many  small  schools  with  a  lim- 
ited budget.  Allen  is  struggling  finan- 
cially. Although  it  may  seem  like  a  nom- 
inal sum.  Allen  needs  to  come  up  with 
$350,000  that  has  been  incurred  as  a 
debt. 

Tlie  students  at  Allen,  numbering 
about  750,  decided  upon  a  rather  ambi- 
tious project  for  young  people,  most  of 
whom  come  from  poorer  families.  They 
met  and  announced  confidently  that 
they  would  raise  the  money  somehow 
;ind  pay  off  the  debt. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  col- 
lege students  can  devise  some  ingenious 
.schemes  to  keep  themselves  entertained 
.such  as  holding  contests  to  determine 
the  champion  In  the  matter  of  which 
male  can  hold  the  most  coeds  on  his 
lap.  But.  raising  $350,000  is  another  mat- 
ter entirely,  and  such  an  endeavor  would 
tax  the  mind  of  even  the  most  enter- 
prising of  students. 

However,  the  Allen  University  student 
body  is  not  to  be  denied.  Back  in  Janu- 
ary, they  boldly  predicted  that  the  job 
could  be  done,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  wonderful  local 
support  and  favorable  publicity  from 
such  noted  radio  and  television  person- 
alities as  Joseph  McCaffrey,  of  WMAL 
here  in  Washington,  the  students  are 
letting  the  money,  slowly  but  surely. 
They  hold  dances,  concerts,  exhibits,  and 
.solicit  contributions.  Together  with  the 
-reat  appeal  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hairston,  pres- 
ident of  Allen,  and  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, these  fundraising  events  are 
meeting  with  success, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  story  of  Allen  Uni- 
versity speaks  for  itself.  It  is  symbolic  of 
the  typical  American  student  who  takes 
pride  in  his  school  and  the  opportimlty 
that  school  affords  him  for  excellence  in 
tomorrow's  world.  Allen  students  are 
trying  to  build,  not  destroy.  They  may 
lack  financial  resources,  but  they  are  not 
lacking  the  spirit  and  sense  of  comrade- 
^hip  which  make  the  university  system 
such  a  great  American  institution.  Tliese 
students  are  to  be  commended  and  they 
deserve  the  support  of  everj'one  genu- 
i.iely  interested  in  the  future  of  our  col- 
leies  and  universities, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  include  three  editorials 
by  Mr.  Joseph  McCafifrey,  of  WMAL, 
which  describe  more  eloquently  than  I 
the  magnificent  efforts  of  the  Allen  Uni- 
\ersity  student  body,  as  follows: 
Comment 
Bv   Joseph    McCaffrev.   WMAI^TV,   Feb.    3, 

1969) 
There    is    nothing    that    brings    an    editor 
alive  as  much  as  the  sight  of  blood.  Blood  la 
newsy. 
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So  demonstrations  are  newsy.  The  more 
people  involved,  the  more  violence  wrought, 
the  more  blood  spilled,  the  bigger  the  spread 
either  on  page  one,  or  on  TV.  Action  is  the 
key  word. 

it  probably  would  be  Impossible  to  buy  the 
space  that  has  been  devoted  in  the  press 
and  over  the  air  to  the  blood  letting  at  San 
Francisco  State  College.  The  College  Is  one 
of  CongresEwoman  Edith  Green's  targets 
when  she  says  she  is  sick  and  tired  of  a  mi- 
nority making  It  impossible  for  the  majority 
who  want  to  attend  classes 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  suspects  an  international 
design  behind  the  student  uprisings,  but  a 
Democratic  Member  of  the  House  Education 
Committee  says  he  believes  25  percent  of 
those  making  trouble  are  Revolutionists,  and 
the  other  75  percent  are  Idiots.  Whatever 
they  are,  they  get  lots  of  attention. 

The  question  is  how  much  attention  and 
how  much  help  will  the  students  at  Allen 
University  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  re- 
ceive. This  is  a  Negro  college.  and„over  the 
years,  it  has  been  under  nourished.  It  needs 
help. 

The  other  day  the  students  held  a  news 
conference,  announced  that  instead  ol  pro- 
testing and  throwing  Ijrlcks  and  bottles  they 
had  decided  to  join  hands,  .md  with  the  help 
of  God  and  the  University  President,  to  do 
something  constructive. 

They  intend  to  help  pay  off  the  University's 
$350,000  debt.  And  they  hope  th.at  by 
March  8th,  they  will  have  raised — through 
contributions,  dances,  concerts,  exhibits  and 
other  means.  $100,000  00. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  much 
publicity  the  students  at  .Mien  University  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  will  receive.  Or 
how  many  people  who  complain  about 
campus  disorders  will  sit  down,  address  an 
envelope  to  Allen  University  and  enclose  a 
dollar  or  a  five  dollar  bill. 

Chances  are  the  students  at  Allen  would 
get  a  lot  more  attention  by  beating  up  an 
elderly  professor. 
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Its  students  may  not  be  maklne  the  head- 
lines through  disorder  and  dlstruction.  ihey 
are  proving  themselves  by  being  construc- 
tive 

Comment 
("By   Joseph   McCaffrey.   \VM.A.L-TV,   Feb     14, 

1969  1 
A  week  ago  last  Monday  I  talked  abcut  a 
college  whose  students  were  r.ot  rioting,  but 
rather  were  taking  the  other  path.  The  stu- 
dents -were  starting  a  campaign  to  raise  lunds 
to  help  pay  off  the  debt  cf  the  college. 

There  was  so  much  interest  becau.e  of  that 
broadcast  that  I  called  the  school,  Allen 
University  at  Cohimbia,  South  Carolina,  and 
talked  t.o"Dr  J.  W.  Hairston  in  order  to  give 
a  more  complete  report  the  lollo'wing  night 
Todav  I  talked  to  the  President  again  and 
found  out  that  more  than  thirty-three  per- 
cent of  the  funds  raised  to  date  in  the  stu- 
dents campaign  have  come  from  the  Wash- 
ington. Maryland  and  Virginia  area,  and 
most  of  them  us  a  result  of  last  week's  brc.d- 
casts. 

Congressman  .■Mbert  Watson,  whoso  Dis- 
trict Allen  University  is  in,  told  me  that  the 
people  In  and  around  Columbia  are  begin- 
ning to  rally  around  the  students  efforts 

And  todav  Dr.  Hairston  told  me  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  only  750  student*,  the 
total  enrollment,  to  raise  $350,000.00  dollars 
but  he  said.  "You  knew,  money  isn't  every- 
thing. What  is  more  important  Is  the  spirit 
that  is  being  shown  here.  What  is  more 
Important  Is  the  feeling  of  unltv  we  have 
achieved  here  at  this  school,  and  the  pride 
we  have  developed." 

And,  I  might  add.  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  in  this  area  who.  in  backing  the  ftti- 
dents  of  Allen  University,  have  shown  that 
they,  too,  endorse  the  positive,  and  that, 
contrary  to  the  Code  of  Journalism— -pood 
news  can  be  more  newsworthy  than  bad 
news. 


Comment 
(By  Joseph  McCafTrev.  WMAL-  TV  Feb  4, 
1969) 
Last  night  I  talked  about  Allen  University 
m  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  reporting  that 
its  student  body  annoimced  at  a  news  con- 
ference last  week  that  Instead  of  wasting  its 
time  protesting.  It  intended  to  rally  round 
and  help  pay  off  the  college  debt  The  re- 
sponse to  last  nights  program  was  so  great 
that  today  I  called  the  College  President  Dr 
J,  W.  Hairston.  to  find  out  how  the  student 
campaign  was  coming  along 

Dr.  Hairston  emphasized  the  whole  idea 
originated  with  the  student  body  and  was 
being  carried  out  by  it. 

To  realize  the  challenge  the  students  have 
before  them,  consider  these  two  facts  The 
debt  is  350.000.00  dollars.  There  are  only 
700  students.  But  all  700  are  Involved,  and 
they  have  faith. 

Today,  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  Committee, 
James  OBara  said,  the  students  at  Allen 
have  a  lot  better  notion  of  what  makes 
for  a  finer  college,  a  better  institution  than 
students  at  some  other  colleges  which  have 
recently  gotten  much  more  attention 

The  ranking  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  Education  Committee,  ■William  .-^yres, 
commending  the  students  at  Allen,  said  this 
proves  what  most  Americans  believe,  that 
99  percent  of  the  young  people  want  a  good 
education,  that  99  percent  of  the  young 
p>eople  think  and  act  constructively. 

Ayres,  Incidentally,  Is  readying  legislation 
which  would  cut  off  all  .  .  .  all  Federal  Funds 
to  any  College  or  University  where  the  ad- 
ministration can  not  put  an  end  to  dis- 
order. 

But  such  legislation  isn't  needed  for  .Mien 
University. 


PFC     BRUCE    E.    REED,    U.S.    ARMY, 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  ."^ad  dutv  to  report  that  another  one 
of"  mv  constiiuent.v  Pfc.  Bruce  K.  Rp<  d, 
U.S.  Army,  oi  Peekskill.  N.Y..  died  in 
Vietnam  last  month. 

I  wi.sh  to  commend  the  co-arapc  of  this 
voune  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  lor  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article  i 
[Prom   the   Peekskill    (NY.i    Evening   Star, 

Mar,  5,  1969] 
Pfc.  Reed  Killed  In  Vietn.^m— In  .\ctio.m 
North  of  Saigon 
Pfc.  Bruce  Edward  Reed,  20,  son  of  Lloyd 
and  Evelvn  Puff  Reed,  of  865  King  Street, 
was  killed  in  acUon  in  Vietnam  on  February 
28,  according  to  word  received  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

He  was  born  in  Peekskill  on  April  23, 
1948  and  graduated  from  Peekskill  High 
School  in  June,  1967.  Prior  to  entering  the 
military  service  with  the  Army,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Peterson's  Auto  Parts,  'Washintrton 
Street,  He  went  Into  service  April  23.  1968 
and  went  overseas  on  October  27.   1968 

Pfc.  Reed  had  been  out  in  the  '  boondotks" 
north  of  Saigon  for  several  mouths.  Ho  lAas 
a  member  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Company  "C".  1st  Platoon 

Tlie  family  received  se\eral  convicting 
dates  cf   his  death,   including  February  Sth 
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and    February    20th     but    it    la    b#l!eve<l    his 
dealh  occurred  Pebraary  JBth 

He  wui  *•.  ijne  time  active  la  Troop  42. 
Boy  SoDii'ji  )f  America,  sponsored  by  the 
Peekslci::  R<.tary  CUib 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  his  par«ntR.  Is 
A  sister  Mrs  Judy  Becktold.  of  tb«  hrime 
addreae.  8«6  King  Street  and  a  brother 
Robert,  of  i'eekslclll  snd  his  paternal  ijrtind- 
motlier  .Mrs  EMie!  B  Reed,  of  New  York 
City  Mrs  B«-rktoid  3  husband  la  ais.,  serving 
In  Vietnam 

Funeral  arranifementa.  which  are  presentay 
Incomplete  pending  .irr.val  of  the  body  in  the 
United  -Suites,  are  n  charge  of  the  E  O 
Currv  Funeral  Home 


WHY  ONL  BRITISH  S^iClAUST 
TURNED  CONSKRVATIVE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN    THE   HOL-.SE  OP  REPRESENT .ATIVES 
Tu>-'<day    March    II.  iyti9 

Mr  .\SHBROOK  Mr  Speakpr.  for 
:t:a:iv  years  John  Braim-:'.  the  British 
novelist  and  author  of  the  novel.  Room 
At.  'h^  Tnp"  wa.s  a  .'Tifmbpr  of  Britain's 
i-ibor  *arty  and  a  Socialist  As  late  as 
1964  lie  wa.s  a  memoer  of  the  left  estab- 
lishauT.t  and  m  the  course  of  his  activ- 
ities had  been  a.ssocJatfd  with  the  Pabi- 
an.s.  the  United  Nations  Association  the 
Council  for  Civil  Liberties,  the  Campaiirn 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament— CND.  all  "ap- 
proved assoclatinn.s  ■  as  he  puts  it  for 
tht>se  with  a  Sociall5t  bent 

During  ins  prolonRcd  adventure  in 
leftist  ciiTles  Mr  Braine  acquired  beliefs 
.ind  policies  not  entirely  unknown  to 
-ome  elements  here  in  our  owr.  country 
As  an  internationali.'it.  he  despised  pa- 
triotism: he  was  antl- American,  antl- 
VVfst  Germany,  and  anti-NATO  Crime 
w.is  a  disease  to  be  treated  and  not  a  per- 
.scna;  misdemeanor,  althouiiih  rhe  mass- 
guilt  principle  made  Biaine  partly  re- 
-sponsible  for  Hiroshima.  Natcasaki,  Bel- 
s*n.  and  Dacliau. 

■A'lthor  Braine  over  the  vears  became 
increasinKly  disenchanted  with  social- 
ism, and  upon  his  conversion  came  to 
Identify  it  as  the  antithe5;!s  of  freedom: 

I's  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  I  re- 
Jec:ed  .Soolallsm  and  progressive  ideology 
m  general  But  this  wa«  the  key  log.  this 
w.is  the  beginning  of  freedom 

A  lecture  tour  of  3  months  In  the 
Ui'ited  States  delivered  the  coup  de  erace 
to  his  Socialist  experience  Although 
there  were  many  aspects  of  American  life 
which  he  disliked,  'there  would  be  reg- 
ulai  visitations  of  absolute  happiness  of 
a  kind  which  I  had  never  previously 
exp-nenced  ' 

Like  '  o:intle~s  others  before  him  he 
finally  had  the  answer: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  trip  I  worked  It 
out    the  name  :>f  the  happiness  was  freedom 

John  Braines  account,  as  it  appeared 
in  :he  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  ends 
with  the  hope  that  others  may  benefit 
from  his  experience 

.And  I  only  hope  that  I've  been  able  to  as- 
sure them  That  freedom  Isn  r  a  cheat,  that 
indeed  on  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire 
Is    I  better  country 

To  help  John  Braine  bett€r  tell  his 
stoiy.  I  place  the  article.  -Why  One  Brit- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

i>h    Socialist   Turn-: J   Conservative."    in 
the  Recorj  at  tins  point 

Why  One  Britism  .-iociALiaT  Tir.ncd 

CONSTRVATIVE 

(By  John  Braine  1 
London  — There  was  no  sudden  conversion. 
no  instant  rejection  uf  one  set  of  beliefs  and 
instant  adoption  of  another  But  .ls  recently 
lus  1964  I  was  a  member  In  tjood  .standing  uf 
•!ie  ijeft  Establishment  and  now  I  am  a  rebel 
against  It 

I  very  much  dl.sUke  writing  about  myself, 
for  xA  I  craw  r.ider.  I  become  less  and  less 
real  to  myself  I  want  only  to  stand  outside, 
recording  and  recre.itliii;.  I  don't  want  to 
become  Involved  Whether  I'm  a  go.:xl  or  bad 
writer  Isn't  for  me  to  Judge,  but  I  am  noth- 
ing else  except  a  writer  .And  I  .im  nothing 
else  except  a  novelist  I  ,im  not  quick-witted 
enough  or  robust  enough  for  'jrdlnary  living 
I  take  no  pride  in  this;  Its  dimply  that  I've 
long  ago  ceased  to  .struggle  wi;h  my  own 
Bat  (ire. 

Mo«t  of  all  I  want  to  be  left  ..lone.  To  be 
quiet,  to  be  stlU.  to  remember  the  past: 
this  is  how  for  me  a  novel  begins  I  say  ttie 
p.i*t  iitid  n  >t  my  past,  because  what  I  can 
remember,  what  I  can  eventually  give  shape 
and  life  to.  isn  t  my  direct  e.xperlence  The 
person  to  whom  things  happen  Is  someone 
else,  the  person  wno  remembers  what  hap- 
pened   Is   someone   else   again 

In  fact,  there  is  no  M)rt  of  explanation  for 
the  whole  process,  except  that  a  phantom 
talks  TO  a  har  FJ.ith  phantom  and  !iar  de- 
vour my  time  greedily  and  shamelessly  They 
don't  take  the  whole  of  it.  but  there's  always 
the  temptation  to  give  in  entirely  to  their 
demands,  I  do  this  for  a  period  uf  about  six 
weeks  every  three  years  when  I'm  nearlng  the 
end  of  a  novel  working  late  at  night  and 
over  the  weekend,  answering  no  letters,  ac- 
cepting no  invitations,  abandoning  rnyself 
entirely  to  an  existence  which  l3.  jis  far  as 
possible  this  side  of  the  ^ave,  perfect 
pleasure — c>ne  awakes  to  the  prospect  of 
satlsfactk'n  without  satiety,  of  complete  and 
controlled   .ind  continuing  fulfillment 

Happiness  is  a  dog  asleep  tn  the  sun.  No, 
It  isn't  A  dog  .tslecp  In  the  sun  Is  a  dog 
.liieep  in  the  sun  This  '^tige  of  work — or 
shouldn't  one  say  io6o-''~is  happiness  What 
U  un't  is  politics 

I  grew  up  a  Socialist— was  in  fact  born 
one — because  I  grew  up  in  Bradford  between 
two  wars.  Add  to  thU  the  fact  that  I  am  of 
the  working  clasEes.  and  it's  difficult  to  see 
what  other  choice  there  was,  Bradford  was 
a  Socialist  city  in  a  decent,  old-fashioned. 
noncotLfonnist  sort  of  way, 

y.\'jTe  important  than  this  was  the  fact 
that  virtually  every  living  writer  of  an>  ion- 
sequence  was  a  Socialist  I  didn't  come  to 
Auden  and  Isherwood  and  Spender  and  the 
rest  unui  about  1942,  when  attitudes  were 
already  beginning  to  change.  But  I  .^ould 
hajToIy  have  been  expected  to  know  this. 
W  H.  Auden,  for  instance,  was  lor  rne  .still 
the  W  H  .■\uden  cf  The  Orators,"  Stephen 
Spender  silK  the  Stephen  Spender  of  "F'  r- 
ward  Prom  Literalism."  .And  E  M  Por-^ter 
was  always  saying  that  in  Communism  he 
saw  hope  il  didn't  ask  myself  when  or 
under  what  circumstances  he  said  this,  or 
whether  now  he  might  '^ave  changed  his 
mind  ) 

Even  George  Orwell  was  enlisted  by  me 
under  the  txA-^iallst  banner  Whenever  he 
was  critical  of  Socialism  and  speclflcally  of 
Communism.  I  slmplv  skipped  He  was  '^ne 
of  us.  he  was  an  engineer  of  the  soul  (a 
phrase  I  was  .erv  :  nd  mH  with  a  paid-up 
union  card,  and  he  was  entitled  to  be  wrong- 
headed  occasionally. 

There  was.  of  course,  some  sort  of  Idealism 
behind  my  •reliefs  I  was  genuinelv  convinced 
that  Socialism  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
mess  m  which  the  world  had  found  Itself 
It  was  all  so  splendidly  lucid;  it  was  only 
net  eeeary  to  understand  that  Left  was  good 
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and  Right  was  bad  Communism  was,  of 
course,  on  the  extreme  Left,  and  Fascism 
I  which  by  about  1942  naturally  Included 
National  Soclalitm)  on  the  extreme  Right 
The  I.jib<.jr  party  was  mid-Left,  the  Conser- 
vative party  mld-Rlght  There  can  rarely 
have  been  in  ajiy  society  a  more  inaccurate 
way  of  dellneaUng  political  dllTerences.  That 
the  accident  of  the  seating  of  :he  political 
parties  In  the  Chambre  dee  Deputy's  should 
no4-  have  hrmly  established  It-^-elf  as  the 
basis  of  political  terminology  doesn't  sur- 
prise me.  but  It  more  and  more  Irightens  me 
If  only  I  had  seer,  active  service  du^ln^ 
the  war.  I  might  have  grown  up  earlier  I 
remember  a  young  man  at  the  Leeds  Li- 
brary School  describing  a  Russian  \lUage  tu 
me  A  few  broken-down  huts."  he  said, 
"and  a  fallows  and  a  communal  latm.e '' 
We  were  arguing  about  Communism,  which 
at  the  time  (1947)  I  was  In  support  of;  but 
all  that  he  could  associate  It  with  was  the 
gallows  and  the  communal  latrine  That 
clinched  the  argument  Jor  him.  as  Indeed  it 
does. 

But  my  war  service  consisted  of  eight 
months'  training  In  Portsmouth  isnd  a  mo.  -.'i 
of  waiting  at  Chatham,  after  which  I  -ahs 
invalided  out  For  tlie  rest  of  the  war  years 
I  was  a  librarian  In  vhe  West  Riding;  a:ui  ; or 
some  re.ison  my  ptrt  of  it  was  never  bombed 
I  lost  nothing.  I  suffered  nothing  I  worked 
at  the  library.  I  studied.  I  began  to  wrltt?,  i 
fell  m  and  out  of  love  All  my  w.ikJng  hours 
were  filled:  and  at  the  same  time  I  lelt  in- 
creasingly isolated  I  needed  the  isolation, 
but  part  of  me  had  to  have  some  contact 
with  the  hu.Tian  race,  had  to  belong  to  some- 
thing outside  myself. 

^  Socialism  niled  the  pap.  It  was  the  high- 
qu.ility,  ready-made  suit,  with  a  great  \.irietv 
in  cloth  and  fittings  To  have  got  ihrough  to 
the  truth  about  the  causes  of  t:.e  war  and 
what  was  really  happening,  to  m.^ke  for  my- 
self a  mental  attitude  that  would  have  been 
mine  and  no  one  else's  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult but  not  Impossible 

The  Nazi-Soviet  pact  .snd  the  !nv.-i£:on  of 
Finland,  for  example,  were  facts  which  the 
British  propaganda  machine,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  U  SS  H  ,  didn't  go  out  of  Us  wav 
to  remind  the  publU'  of.  but  tiieir  recird 
wasn  t  stippressed  or  their  discussion  tor- 
bidden 

I  chose,  however,  to  accept  the  official  So- 
cialist view  that  the  war  v.-as  the  intensi- 
fication of  the  struggle  between  Left  nnd 
Right,  good  and  evil,  t.hat  in  the  nick  o.' 
time  there  was  a  Popular  Front  against  the 
Fascist  beast-s  I  even  managed  to  fit  the 
Spanish  C;vll  War  Into  the  pattern.  And  I 
Justified  the  great  purges  of  the  thirties  as 
being  directed  against  those  who  would  have 
collaborated  with  the  .N'.izls  Indeed,  I  in- 
serted that  -here  weren't  any  collabor.itlon- 
ists  in  tae  U.S  S.R. 

To  be  fair  to  myself,  I  didn't  know  how 
many  Russians  had  at  first  welcomed  the 
Nazis  as  liberators  Nor  did  I  know  how  many 
Russians,  even  .ilter  the  Nazis  had  'oeguii 
the  business  of  genocide,  continued  to  ac- 
tively collaborate,  being  particulariv  and  en- 
thusiastically helpful  in  hunting  down  the 
Jews  It  goes  wnthout  saving  that  I  was  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  existenip  of  active  and 
nate-approved  .intl-.Semitlsti)  in  the  USSR. 
I  So  are  the  overwhelming  majority  of  So- 
c.alists  even  to  this  day  i 

I'm  not  standing  on  the  penitential  stool. 
m).':s:rous;y  misguided  though  my  beliefs 
Aer.'  At  least  my  instincts  were  sound  enough 
to  keep  me  Irom  Joining  t.^.e  Co.mmunist 
party  I  did  attend  some  of  their  meetings 
and  social  evenings,  but  the  atmosphere  o; 
humorless  fanaticirm  was  too  much  to  bear 
N.'arly  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  later  my 
memories  of  tha^e  encounters  with  the  Com- 
munist party  are  distorted  and  fragmentary. 
The  men,  young  or  middle-aged,  seem  to 
have  been  stamped  from  the  same  die- 
short,    thick-set.    with    brutally   short   hair. 
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and  loud  Inflexible  voices,  given  to  cardigans 
and  the  weiirlng  of  pens  in  the  breast  f»ocket. 
This  Is  my  Impression;  but  I  can't  be  certain 
whether  I  didn't,  af  t«r  reading  Arthur  Koest- 
ler's  "Darkness  at  Noon"  much  later,  graft 
on  to  them  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
inquisitor  Gletkln  with  his  shaven  head  and 
lits   inhumanly   inorotonous   voice. 

TTie  women  were  uniformly  drab,  thin  and 
shapeless  or  fat  and  shapeless.  I  remember 
only  two.  a  dark-haired  girl  with  an  unde- 
nnably  middle-class  profile,  and  a  red-haired 
girl  with  a  very  white  face,  which  would  color 
patchily  whenever  she  talked  about  the  hor- 
rors perpetrated  by  the  Fa.sclsts.  I  didn't  get 
anywhere  with  either  of  them;  the  dark- 
haired  one  wore  a  permanent  frown  which 
intensified  Into  a  leroclous  scowl  if  any 
fnendly  approach  was  made  and  the  red- 
h.ared  one.  though  brightly  comradely,  was 
uuapHble  of  discussing  any  subject  except 
the  class  struggle. 

I  ceased  to  attend  party  meetings  finally 
becau.se  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  He  had  been 
relea.sed  from  detention,  ostensibly  on  medi- 
cal grounds  but  actually,  one  suspects,  be- 
cause the  Government  wished  to  Illustrate 
the  difference  between  us  and  the  Nazis.  The 
Bnvdford  branch  of  the  party  at  a  public 
meeting  In  the  Mechanics'  Institute  one  Sun- 
day rifternoon  d  can  still  see  that  dingy 
little  room)  moved  a  resolution  deploring 
Mnslev's  release  and  recommending  his  Im- 
mediate execution. 

I  didn't  vote  against  the  resolution  because 
I  wasn't  brave  enough  to  be  In  a  minority  of 
one  There  was  an  excitement  in  the  faces 
around  me  which  I  felt  might  easily  change 
into  something  el.~e  But  neither  could  I 
i::i;irfve  of  executing  anyone,  particularly  a 
sileht'.y  comic  middle-aged  Englishman  with 
phlebitis,  without  trial.  So  I  didn't  vote  for 
the  resolution  either,  hoping  that  I  wouldn't 
be  noticed.  But  I  was  noticed,  muttering 
beean.  heads  turned  In  my  direction,  I  recog- 
nized the  group  manifestation  described  by 
Soviet  repKjrters  as  "Stir  in  hall."  I  had  a 
seat  at  the  end  of  .:  r^w  next  to  the  door,  and 
w.i-';  able  to  make  my  exit  quickly  and  with- 
out fu.ss. 

Th.it  was  the  end  of  my  connection  with 
the  Communist  party,  if  connection  it  may 
be  termed.  But  I  continued  to  think  of  my- 
self as  a  .Socialist  and  a  progressive  and  In 
general  U5  accept  what  James  Burnham  has 
ca.'.ed  the  liberal  package  deal. 

I"he  most  Important  item  In  the  package 
was  the  belief  In  progress,  not  simply  towards 
a  better  society  but  towards  a  per- 
fect society.  This  could  only  be  achieved 
through  Socialism  which,  through  eradicat- 
ing the  profit  motive,  would  release  the 
creative  energies  of  mankind.  There  would 
be  no  war.  no  crime,  no  poverty,  no  neurosis, 
no  racism,  no  class  division,  and  only  the 
Irreducible  mlnimuni    if  ill-health. 

I  saw  this  perfect  society  as  being  al- 
ready alive  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  that  being  the  sort  of  phrase  to 
which  I  was  addicted  i ,  I  couldn't  imagine 
that  there  were  any  deep-rooted  human  In- 
stincts which  would  always  prevent  this  per- 
fecc  society  irom  coming  to  full  term;  It  was 
alive  as  the  Sleeping  Princess  was  alive,  wait- 
ing only  for  the  Labor  party's  awakening 
kiss. 

Even  tix  years  of  Labor  Government  didn't 
alter  this  simple  laith.  The  reason  for  the 
Prince.ss  not  being,  so  to  speak,  fully  con- 
scKUE.  was  that  t'.ie  kiss  had  been  brief 
and  respectful  on  tae  hand  instead  of  long 
and  p..5sionate  tin  the  mouth. 

I  didn't,  however.  Join  the  Labor  party 
In  an  attempt  to  reforiTi  It  from  within:  I 
wa^.  being  a  local  government  officer,  dls- 
co'iraged  from  politica:  activity.  In  any  case, 
all  my  •  bservations  of  constituency  politics 
led  me  to  suppose  that  there  I  should  find 
onlv  boredom  and  drudgery.  iThe  Young 
Conservati\es  appeared  to  be  the  only  local 
political   iTganlzation   which  had  any  fun.) 

Mv   disillusionment   with   the  parllamen- 
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tary  Labor  party  steadily  grew  almost  from 
the  first  dtty  of  its  taking  office.  My  belief 
In  what  I  called  pure  Socialism  became  al- 
most religious.  It's  odd  to  look  back  some  20 
years  to  my  disgust  and  horror  as  the  late 
Hector  McNeil  at  the  main  meeting  hall 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  explained  why 
the  British  Government  had  to  iielp  the 
Greek  Government  to  put  down  the  Com- 
munist uprising.  McNeil  wasn't  notable  for 
brilliance  or  charm,  but  he  was  an  honest 
man  who,  like  Ernest  Bevin,  loved  his  coun- 
try. At  question  time  he  lost  his  temper 
with  the  Bradford  Communists  who  were, 
of  course,  there  In  full  force. 

That  evening  wa.s  the  fir;t  occasion  in 
which  I  heard  the  word  Fascist  employed 
not  merely  descriptively,  but  to  clinch  an 
argument.  It  was.  then  as  now,  one  of  the 
Left  Wing's  magic  words.  Once  It  was  used 
to  describe  the  Greek  Government,  anyone 
who  supplied  the  Greek  Government  or  who 
even  suggested  that  they  might  not  be  en- 
tirely in  the  wrc.ng,  was  a  Fascist,  too 

Another  maple  word  was  Resistance,  The 
Greek  Communists  had  resisted  the  Nazis. 
Unquestionably  they  had  been  resisting  evil, 
unquestionably  they  had  been  fighting  for 
their  country.  Therefore  their  attempt  to 
forcibly  take  over  the  Government  of  Greece 
now  was  quite  clearly  a  continuation  of  that 
struggle.  The  enemy  was  now  Grerk  Fascist 
Instead  of  German  Fascist 

What  made  the  Communist  case  p.irticu- 
larly  convincing  to  me  wns  the  lict  that  the 
word  Fascist  as  enunciated  that  evening 
sounded  so  sibllantly  evil,  I  didn't  u«k  my- 
self what  precisely  was  meant  by  Fascist,  cr 
why  the  fact  of  their  having  fought  against 
the  Germans  should  give  the  Communists 
the  right  to  form  a  new  Government  or 
whether  there  hadn't  been  Greeks  fighting 
the  Germans  who  weren't  Communists  It 
goes  without  saying  that  I  presumed  xhe 
Greek  people  were  behind  the  Communists 
The  people  always  were 

Even  now  I  don't  like  to  recollect  my 
gullibility  at  the  period  and.  Indeed,  for  '.on^ 
afterwards.  Not  that  I  was  alone.  These 
brutally  obvious  questions  which  I  f.uled  to 
ask  myself  weren't  asked  by  the  majorltv 
of  British  and  American  journalists.  And 
they  didn't  have  the  excuse  of  being  :  ouiis. 
totally  inexperienced,  totally  untravelcd  and 
Incompletely  educated  Into  the  bargain 

I'm  sure  that  Hector  McNeil  stated  the 
British  Government's  case  firmly  r.nd  cle:':!y 
enough,  and  that  the  Government  f  t  once 
had  a  case.  I'm  equally  sure  that  I  didn't 
listen.  If  I  had  listened.  I  would  have  had  to 
start  thinking  afresh,  and  not  simply  about 
Greece.  For  by  the  end  of  the  war  I  had  built 
myself  a  cosy  and  weatherti!;ht  little  dwelling 
in" which  I  could  shut  out  ..11  unpleasant  real- 
ities. But  if  I  look  one  brick  out.  the  whole 
structure  would  fall  apart. 

In  my  personal  relationships  I  was  .in 
individual,  judging  each  Issue  on  its  owp 
merits.  Politically,  mv  Judgment  almost  al- 
ways conformed  with  Sociali.-^r  ideology.  The 
enemy,  to  use  James  Burnham's  phrase,  was 
always  to  the  right.  For  example.  I  did  once 
personally  boycott  South  African  goods,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  extend  the  boycott 
to  Polish  goods.  Yet  if  to  buy  South  Afrlcr.n 
fruit  Juice  was  to  support  apartheid,  then  to 
buy  Polish  salami  was  to  support  Soviet 
tvranny.  The  only  tenable  argument  that 
can  be  used  against  this  kind  of  boycott  is 
also  one  against  boycott  in  general. 

But  It  was  unthinkable  not  to  tr.'.de  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  No  Communist  country  was 
ever  really  morally  In  the  wrong;  or  when  It 
was.  It  was  less  so  than  the  vlllian  coun- 
tries— South  Africa,  Portugal,  Greece  Spain, 
the  U.S.A. 

The  excuse  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  US  S  R. 
was.  if  I  remember  correctly,  necessity.  'This 
verv  nicely  covered  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact. 
Bear  in  mind  that  Soviet  propaganda  was 
exclusively  directed  at  me.  That  is.  at  the 
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Western  Intelligentsia  i  using  the  term  In 
Its  broadest  sense)  of  my  generation.  Those 
In  ch;.rge  of  the  British  division  wouldn't 
have  advanced  any  explanation  for  the  pact 
which  even  mentioned  idealism  or  the  suf- 
fering masses.  The  excuse  frr  the  continu- 
ing subjugation  of  Eastern  Euroiie  and  the 
attempted  ::ubjugation  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  Berlin  Blockade  :.nd  later,  the  Berlin 
W.dl  wa.s  lear  of  a  revived  Germany  and 
Am.erican  imperialism,  I  suppose  that  this 
fear  was  .;  subdivision  of  necessity. 

I  nriniiged  to  accept  this  while  at  the 
same  time  thinking  of  the  U.S.'V.  as  holding 
down  Western  Europe  by  sheer  force.  The 
word  (if  so  It  may  be  termed4.^i*#©  had 
f"T  me  the  same  sinister  ring  as  once  had 
the  .Axis  Tliat  the  USA.  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  nuclear  bomb  in  1945  and  didn't 
extract  the  least  advantage  from  it,  never. 
I  honestly  believe,  even  occurred  to  me.  If 
it  ever  did.  it  didn't  seem  of  the  least  slgnifl- 
cance.  I  could  never  have  allowed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U  S  A,  the  virtue  of  Idealism; 
the  USA,  was,  as  1  have  said,  permanently 
cast  as  villain. 

.Along  with  this  I  managed  to  maintain 
a  hero-worship  for  Tito  as  a  champion  of 
freedom.  He  was  no  more  a  champion  of 
freedom  than  the  managing  director  of  a 
small  firm  re.sisting  a  take-over  bid  Is  a 
champion  of  -Socialism;  but  I  contrived  to 
classify  Yugoslavia  as  being  one  of  the  na- 
tions which  rou'dn't  be  morally  In  the  wrong 
without,  however,  classifying  the  USSR  as 
a  villain.  This  isn't  really  important,  but  It 
Goes  help  to  Illustrate  the  deep-rootedness 
of  the  enemy-ls-always-to-the-rlght  syn- 
drome. 

It  isn't  amazing  that  someone  who  was 
I  as  I  was  for  most  of  my  ;20's)  working  a 
full  40-hour  week,  studying  for  examina- 
tions, trying  to  learn  how  to  WTite,  falling  in 
and  out  of  love,  reading  voraciously  and 
taking  small  parts  in  amateur  plays  with  the 
notion  of  being  a  playwright,  should  be 
rather  muddled  politically.  There  is,  when 
uil  is  said  and  done,  only  so  much  time  In 
the  day.  But  the  extent  to  which  I  was 
muddled  appals  me  even  now.  It  might  have 
been  that  I  had  some  inkling,  even  In  the, 
late  forties,  that  the  Left  v.as  the  wia 
side.  But  Labor's  victory  in  1945ji»«»TOerely 
an  electoral  victory,  the  preV^ftvote  of  the 
forces.  The  Right  Establishment  was  appar- 
ently as   f.rmly   seated   as  ever 

.And  in  1951  the  Labor  party  was  defeated, 
I  had  a  job  as  a  filing  clerk  at  the  time,  hav- 
1  -i'i  resigned  my  safe  .lob  as  a  librarian  in 
Yur'Kshlre  to  live  on  my  earnings  as  a  v.riier 
in  London,  "Fne  clay  that  the  election  r'-sults 
were  announced  was  the  day  on  which  I  had 
realized  that  something  was  seriously  wrong 
with  .my  health.  The  job  w.asn't  demandins; 
there  v.as  plenty  of  leisure  In  which  to  think. 
It  seemed  on  the  face  of  It  that  the  Labor 
party  was  finished,  as  I  was  finished  .And  just 
as  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  cling  to  a  belief 
In  myself,  so  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  ciinr 
to  a  belief  In  Socialism. 

And  cling  to  that  belief  I  did  for  the  next 
13  years,  on  the  winning  side  though  I  ciidn't 
know  it.  And  when  I  was  at  last  in  a  posnioii 
to  do  so  I  Joined  all.  or  nearly  all.  the  ap- 
proved associations;  It  was  a.=  if  I  were  eroom- 
ms  myself  as  a  charter  member  rf  the  Left 
Establishment,  The  Fabians,  the  United  N."- 
lii  ns  Association,  the  Council  for  Civil  Liber- 
lies,  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarm;. ment 
iC.N.D,)  and.  naturally,  the  l^cal  Labor 
party;  I  was  so  thoroughly  establishment  in 
my  thinking  that  I  was  savagely  glad  when 
under  Gaitskeil.  Labor  was  defeated  in  the 
uenrral  election  of  1959, 

I  hated  Gaitskeil  almost  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than.  Macmillan,  For  he  was  betraying 
Socialism,  He  was  against  C,N,D  .  and  C  N  D 
was  a  Socialist  organization.  That  he  was 
aralnst  C.N,D,  because  with  all  his  faul's  he 
lov^d  his  country  was  yet  another  black 
mark  against  him. 
For  i  despised  patriotism  as  a  motive    I 
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was  an  internationalist,  ready  to  prorintm  ni\ 
love  of  a.11  mankind  at  the  drop  of  a  petltii>n 
form  or  editorial  request  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  I  spolce  frequently  for  C  N  D 
all  over  the  country,  j^fT-erdlly  managing  to 
bring  tears  to  my  own  eyes.  If  not  to  the 
audience^  I  •.arlerl  '.hf  spvfTh  to  hrlnij  m 
the  latest  announcement  of  some  politician 
or  general  or  scientist,  and  I  was  adept  at 
pre.ss;nit  qvh..!a*;i  n.s  fri>m  .I'lth'Ts  like 
Cheithi.v  in-i)  service,  but  essentially  it  was 
always  the  aame  speech 

It  was  above  all  anti-American  And  anti- 
West  Oermajiy  and  anti-NATO  Curlouslv 
enough,  it  wasn''  lOO  per  cent  pacT'st  I 
wasn  t  In  favor  of  total  disarmament  but  only 
of  nuclear  disarmament  Unilateral  I  should 
add.  this  a-i>rd  was  very  ln>portant  It  wn  = 
exact,  concise,  and  had  a  prnfeislonal 
diplomatic  flavor,  as  if  one  were  alrrady  :n 
the  council  chamber  Into  which  the  in- 
Aneurln  Bevan  dldn  t  wish  to  go  naked  T 
had  a  shrewd  Idea  that  most  people  wren't 
quite  sure  what  It  meant,  so  I  would  always, 
without  being  too  obvious  about  It.  drvote 
at  least  3ve  minutes  to  explaining  It 

The  argtm^ent  wrapped  up  inside  this 
rather  cheap  wrapping  was  that  this  country 
by  giving  up  the  nuclear  bomb  and  closing 
down  the  American  bases  would  both  .set  a 
moral  example  and  make  herself  safer  I  can 
only  jay  in  extenuation  thai  I  honestly  and 
passionately  believed  this  What  shock-,  me 
now  is  to  hear  this  sort  of  argument  still  ad- 
vanced not  only  by  the  younger  generation 
but  by  my  contemporaries.  The  arguments 
they  use  against  the  American  action  Ln 
Vietnam  are  exactly  the  same  .is  I  used 
against  the  AmericAn  action  la  Ki>rea 

I  was  to  grow  more  and  more  dlstnc'i.'iued 
with  C  M  D  .  "he  Ji.senciiantment  beginning 
with  the  demonstration  against  Queen  Pred- 
erlka  of  Greece  which  ended  with  !ier  h.i.lng 
to  hide  from  her  pursuers  It  wasn  t  ..nly  the 
sheer  nastlness  of  this  near-iynchlng  which 
upset  me  It  was  that  'uch  a  demonstration 
could  onlv  be  tor  tiie  benefit  of  the  Com- 
munist party  It  hud  nothing  to  do  with  uni- 
lateral nuclear  disarmament  !f  the  leaders 
of  C  S  D  knew  that  they  were  being  used. 
then  CND  had  become  yet  another  Com- 
munist front  irganizatlon.  If  they  dldn  t 
know,  they  were  so  stuoid  that  one  couldn't 
posslblv  'ollow  them  any  longer. 

Nor  was  I  enthusiastic  about  the  sit-ins. 
Deliberately  to  put  oneself  in  Jail  struck  me 
as  being  not  onlv  immature  but  downright 
perverted.  It  should.  I  reasoned,  be  our  op- 
p<.>nents  we  should  be  planning  to  send  to 
prison — If.  indeed,  anyone  had  to  be  sent  to 
prison  at  all. 

But  my  activities  in  C  N  D  had  alwa\-s 
been  confined  to  speaking  I  had  never  'aken 
part  In  the  .Aldermaaton  March  or  any  other 
demonstration  Instinctively  I  felt  nothing 
but  revuLsion  on  the  two  occasions  when  I 
observed  the  long  procession  make  Its  way 
into  Trafalgar  Square  Hysteria  wasn't  very 
far  away,  these  people  had  loet  their  Indi- 
viduality, and.  though  I  agreed  with  them, 
nothing  on  earth  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  Join  them.  I  might  not.  I  thought,  amount 
to  much  as  a  person,  but  my  Individuality 
Wits  all  Id  got.  I  couldn't  give  It  up  even 
temporarily  In  a  grwd  .-ause 

Nor  did  I  write  for  C  N.D  That  would  have 
meant  writing  for  nothing,  or  for  very  low 
rates,  which  I  am  literally  incapable  of 
doing  I  have  always  felt  that  If  what  I  write 
Isn't  worth  paying  for  It  Isn't  worth  writing 
Or.  to  put  It  another  wav.  I  would  give  ClOO 
to  a  cause  which  I  supported  but  I  wouldn't 
write  a  free  article  worth  £100  for  that  cause. 
These  reservations  aside,  I  continued  as 
a  professing  Socialist  until  the  beginning  of 
l'J6o  There  Is  an  article  of  mine  supporting 
the  L-ityir  party  published  just  tjefore  the 
general  election  to  prove  It 

But  at  the  same  time  as  the  article  was 
published  I  was  beginning  to  reject  certain 
Important  items  of  the  Left  package  deal    I 
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l<xiked  at  the  statistics  for  crimes  of  violence 
and  fur  murder  fur  instance,  and  realized 
that  I  didn't  reallv  believe  that  crime  was  an 
Illness  to  be  treated,  and  that  the  function  of 
prison  was  to  reform  As  I  looked  at  the 
statistics  I  could  come  to  only  mie  cun- 
cluslon  the  humanitarian  approach  to  crime 
had  vastly  Increased  the  sum  of  human  suf- 
fering It  w:i>,n'  propTlv  .^petikiiig.  humani- 
tarian at  all  but  Ideological.  The  principle  of 
deterrence-  including  capital  punl.>;hment 
and  tiie  "cat" — was  the  genuinely  humanl- 
tarl.in  one.  simply  because  It  demonstrably 
decreased  the  sum  itf  luimnn  suffering. 

I  went  further,  slowly  and  painfully  Severe 
punishment  wouldn't  reform  anybody.  It 
wouldn't  make  an\one  behave  well  But  to 
make  the  people  behave  well  wasn't  the  func- 
tion of  the  crlmlniii  law  Its  function  was  to 
prevent  people  from  behaving  badly  in  cer- 
tain specific  ways  I  went  further,  aided  by 
an  essay  of  tiie  late  C  S  Lewis  The  concept 
of  crime  as  ii  disease  to  be  treated  and  not  a 
personal  misdemeanor  to  be  punished  Is  es- 
seQtlally  evil 

If  a  man  commits  a  crime,  is  jailed  for  the 
allotted  time,  and  serves  his  sentence,  then 
his  debt  Is  p.Ud  Punishment  Is  finite  If  his 
crime  Is  to  be  regarded  as  an  illness,  then  the 
treatment  may  take  any  form  which  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  in  psychiatry  direct — 
including  lobotomy.  electric  shocks,  and  cas- 
tratlon-and  may  take  any  length  of  time  It 
might  Indeed  be  decided  that  the  patient  was 
incurable  and  euthanasia  Is  also  p.irt  of  the 
Left  package  deal  In  short,  the  criminal  is 
no  longer  a  man  to  be  punished,  .t  debtor 
paying  his  debt,  but  a  faulty  machine  to  be 
repaired,  remade,  nr  scrapped 

The  Pennine  Mikt  murder  case  In  1965-66 
rid  me  furever  of  the  belief  In  another  Left 
article  of  faith  to  be  summed  up  In  the 
phrase  'We  are  all  puUty "  (A  variation  of 
this,  especially  popular  with  h.ird-pressed 
Journalists,  is  the  use.  or  rather  misuse,  of 
the  passage  from  one  of  John  Donne's  ser- 
mons beginning  "No  man  Is  an  Island.  .  .") 
I  had  used  this  approach  .is  much  as  any- 
one, most  of  all  In  my  CND  days  I  had  de- 
clared myself  guilty  of  Hiroshima.  Nagasaki, 
Belsen.  Dachau  so  often  that  I'd  almost  come 
to  believe  that  I  had  a  direct  share  of  re- 
sponsibility In  what  had  happened  In  these 
places.  But  when  I  was  told.  In  one  article, 
that  those  who  wished  to  hang  Mvra  Hlndley 
and  Ian  Brady  were  tcuUty  In  exactly  the  same 
way.  then  something  snapped  inside  my 
brain  I  hadn't  murdered  tho.se  children.  I 
would  literally  (and  I  never  use  this  word 
lightly)  rather  have  died  th.in  commit  such 
foul  and  beastly  atrocities  .\bove  .il!  I  wasn't 
there  And  I  wasn't  at  Belsen  or  Dachau 
either 

I  could  only  be  held  guilty  for  actions 
which  either  I  had  personally  committed  or 
which  I  had  given  my  authority  for  or  which 
I  had  allowed  to  be  committed  having  the 
authority  to  prevent  them  .\nd  my  desire 
to  see  Hlndley  and  Brady  hanzed  was  acti- 
vated not  by  my  emotional  kinship  to  them, 
but  by  my  utter  detestation  of  their  crimes, 
I.  and  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  was  making  the  sort  of  moral 
Judgment  which  has  to  be  made  If  any 
civilized  society  is  to  survive 

It's  difficult  to  say  exactly  when  I  rejected 
Socialism  and  progressive  Ideology  in  general. 
But  this  was  the  key  log,  this  was  the  be- 
sjlnnlng  of  freedom. 

The  thinking — and  I  cannot  emphasize 
often  enough  how  abhorrent  thinking  in  the 
abstract  Is  to  me — began  In  .\merlca  In  the 
autumn  of  1964  when  I  made  a  lecture  tour 
of  three  months  I  nUssed  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  found  the  traveling  more  tiring  tha.n 
I  h.»d  barst/ilned  for.  and  it  wasn't  really 
financially  protitable  There  were  many  as- 
pects of  American  life  which  I  disliked,  and 
cities  like  Detroit  I  foimd  especially  depress- 
ing But.  nevertheless,  throughout  the  trip 
there  would  be  regular  visitations  of  absolute 
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happiness  of  a  kind  which  I'd  never  previ- 
ouBly  experienced. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  trip  I  worked  it 
out  the  name  of  the  happiness  was  freedom. 
Tills  was  still  a  country  in  which  you  could 
be  anything  you  wanted  to  be  from  beatnik 
to  millionaire  This  was  a  country  in  which 
still  the  state  existed  for  the  people  not  t.he 
people  for  the  state  The  name  of  the  sy.«!etn 
the  people  lived  under  was  capitalism  It  was 
often  cruel,  often  unjust,  often  Inefflnent. 
often  wnstefvil.  but  It  gave  everyone,  even  if 
In  an  arbitrary  and  confused  way.  the  chance 
to  be  what  he  wanted  to  be  .Mxive  ,ill  it 
didn't  care  It  left  people  .ilone  One  could, 
as  long  as  one  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price, 
contract  out  of  it  And  for  all  Its  fault.s  it 
gave  the  maj.rlty  of  people  a  far  higher 
standard  of  living  than  did  either  Commu- 
nism or  Its  ugly  little  sister  Socialism 

There  v^■ere  pockets  of  devastating  poverty 
but,  given  time,  those  would  be  wiped  .ut. 
TTiere  was  a  racial  problem  alongside  the 
poverty  problem  but.  kflven  time,  that  would 
be  wiped  out.  too  The  profit  motive  would 
do  the  Job;  for  what  poverty  represen-.  to 
capitalism  Is  not  so  much  an  evil  .is  an  un- 
tapped market  The  desire  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  one's  fellow  man  is  a  more  reliable  and 
decent  motive  than  the  desire  to  do  him 
good,  to  change  his  way  of  life,  to  make  :;lm 
a  better  person. 

For  eventually  he  may  find  himself  being 
made  a  Ijetter  person  In  the  torture  chamber 
or  the  prison  camp  or — for  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number^on  the  gallows.  The  capl- 
tallst  sells  him  something  which,  by  and 
large,  has  to  be  rea.sonable  value  for  money 
If  he  wants  to  make  another  sale.  But  he 
doesn't  care  what  the  customer  believe;:  ur 
what  color  he  :s  ns  long  as  he  sets  his  nioiw. 
Money,  .ts  Caligula  said  when  he  taxed  'he 
coi.  tents  of  public  urinals,  doesn't  stink  ..\nd 
It  only  enslaves  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  enslaved  by  It  The  richest  man  In  'he 
U  S  .\  has  not  the  p<jwer  of  life  and  death. 
The  most  minor  bureaucrat  In  the  .Soviet 
secret  police  can  exercise  It  a  hundred  times 
a  day 

I  don't  think  that  I  worked  it  out  quite  a.s 
coherently  as  this  In  .America:  the  happiness 
w;is  quite  enough.  When  I  returned  I  eventu- 
ally resigned  from  the  Council  for  Civil 
Liberties.  CND  .  the  Labor  party,  the  F.Tbl- 
ans,  and  the  UNA.  I  don't  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  any  of  the.se  organizations  were 
In  the  least  affected  by  my  defection. 

There  was  no  n.ew  set  of  beliefs  to  replace 
the  old,  no  new  package  deal,  no  new  Ideol- 
ogy  One  Is  naturally  a  member  of  the  Ccn- 
servatlve  party  because  it  represents  '.he 
only  effective  opposition  to  the  Labor  party. 
But  the  essence  of  my  attitude  r.ow  Is  that  I 
Judge  each  issue  on  Its  own  merits  and  -ot 
In  relation  to  any  philosophical  system  one 
Isn't  a  member  of  any  sort  of  establishment 
and  one  isn't  ruled  by  anv  sort  of  establi.^h- 
ment  either  In  my  middle  use  I  have  bee  nie 
free. 

And  in  my  middle  age  I  have  been  sus- 
tained by  love,  I  have  been  able  to  acknowl- 
edge at  last  what  I  have  always  felt  instinc- 
tively. I  don't  care  about  the  well-being  of 
any  other  country  except  my  own.  I  can  say 
quite  shamelessly,  /  love  mv  rountru.  and  in 
saying  It  be  no  less  an  Individual,  but  •■•r.d 
myself  m.ore  closely  In  touch  with  the  ma- 
jority of  people  than  ever  before  There's 
another  soxirce  of  strength  for  me  to  draw 
upon  now.  I  am  more  myself,  whoever  I  am, 
than  I  ever  was  before,  but  I  am  not  alone. 
I  have  found  the  writing  of  this  article 
extremely  arduous.  I  have  no  business  to 
wTlte  about  mvself.  because  I  am  ff  no  ,in- 
oortance  except  to  mv  wife  .ind  children  and 
fi  lends  What  I  have  had  to  say  I  have  said 
only  to  record  my  escape  route  I  only  hope 
that  someone  else  may  be  able  to  use  it  .^nd 
I  only  hope  that  I've  been  able  to  assure 
I  hem  that  freedom  isn't  a  cheat:  that  indeed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire  is  a 
better  country. 
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LIBERALISM  STIFLES 
INDIVIDUALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  E.  Wil- 
liam Gaedtke  has  prepared  a  thought- 
provoking  paper  he  calls  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  Leftism."  ■ft-hlch  differentiates  be- 
tween the  true  liberal  and  the  totalitar- 
lanistic  ideals  of  the  modern  liberal. 

Present-day  liberals  have  become  con- 
formists—all marching  in  step  to  the 
tune  of  a  new  form  of  nationalism  called 
one-worldism. 

Mr.  Gaedtke  saysi 

Liberalism  today  Is  the  vanguard  of  com- 
munism, preparing  the  means  by  which  na- 
tions are  conquered  while  they  sleep.  Lib- 
erals are  the  most  powerful  weapon  In  the 
Communist  arsenal — they  are  a  deadly  breed 
and  those  who  Ignore  the  machinations  of 
the  Liberal,  do  so  at  their  peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "An  Introduction  to  Left- 
ism,"  by  E.  William  Gaedtke,  and  a  chap- 
ter from  Henry  Hazlitfs  book  "The  Man 
Versus  the  State,"  follow  i 

An  Introduction  to  Leftism 
I  By  E    William  Gaedtke) 

An  Interesting  and  most  heartening  re- 
action to  the  forces  of  one-worldlsm  Is  to  be 
seen  in  the  growing  mistrust  of  arty  politics 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
LlKe  the  man  who  claimed  that  he  found 
reiulon  only  on  leaving  the  church,  public 
opinion  Indicates  an  enlightened  awareness 
that  party  politics  are  seldom  allied  to  any 
fen.se  of  patriotism;  that  the  party-political 
machinery  Is  a  convenient  means  of  achiev- 
ing power  to  further  the  alms  and  ambitions 
of  lesser  beings. 

Political  leaders,  in  the  best  sense,  are 
rare  gems  In  the  national  treasury,  but  even 
the  bright,  shining  star,"  as  exemplified  by 
patriotic  leadership,  requires  the  right  dy- 
nanuc  force  to  keep  It  positioned  in  a  dark 
firmament.  Graft,  self-aggrandisement  and 
opportunism  within  a  party-political  ma- 
chine pose  an  ever-present  threat  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  on  which  national 
leadership  must  rest. 

The  infiltrator  wastes  no  time  In  moving 
In  on  the  pjUtlcal  plane,  subverting,  dis- 
torting and  .iddlng  to  the  confusion  and  po- 
litic.il  Intrigue.  He  knows  that  he  may  rely 
on  the  self-seekers  and  the  army  of  white 
ar.ts  in  the  for.m  of  the  Liberal  to  undermine 
ana  stir  it  up. 

.\s  Thomas  J.  .■\nderson  puts  it.  "Most  pol- 
r.l.i.ins  are  neither  dedicated  Leftists  nor 
dedicated  Rishtlsts  They  are  dedicated  to 
stay  in  there— it  becomes  an  obsession  with 
them  that  overrules  everything  else.  Some 
cvnlcs  say  that  the  ..nswer  to  the  profes- 
sional politician  is  to  elect  rich  people- 
that  they  won't  have  to  steal.  Of  course, 
stealing  has  no  connection  with  riches — 
most  thieves  don't  want  bread,  they  want 
power  lo  move  Most  politicians  are  like 
cockroaches — It's  not  what  they  steal  and 
carry  off — It's  what  they  fall  Into  and 
mess  up." 

.\MBITIOtJS    POLITICIANS 

The  power  behind  the  international  Con- 
splracv  relies — entirely — on  the  ambitious 
politician  and  the  Liberal  to  provide  the 
conditions  which  must  ultimately  result  In 
the  economic  and  political  control  of  the 
world  under  a  central  government. 

•-^ince  the  unscrupulous  politician  and  the 
liberal  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  promot- 
ing the  one-world  ideology,  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  define  present  day  po- 
litical philosophies;    increasingly   dangerous 
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to  be  associated  with  any  political  party. 
unless  one  understands  the  techniques  of 
Leftist  Infiltration  and  intent.  World  politi- 
cal trends  suggest  that  it  matters  little  un- 
der what  label  a  political  party  functions— 
If  Infiltration  has  taken  place  the  end  result 
will  be  the  same — whether  or  not  the  poli- 
cies are  intended  to  promote  liberalism,  so- 
cialism, conservatism  or  any  other  ism. 

A  classic  example  of  this  technique  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Fascist  Party— so-called  Rlghtwlng— evokes 
in  genuine  Right-wingers  an  emotionalism  to 
the  point  of  extremism  and  acts  of  violence. 
In  order  to  produce  the  necessary  degree  of 
chaos  and  confusion,  the  Communists  are 
in  control  on  both  sides  In  the  forces  oppos- 
ing each  other.  In  this  Instance  the  Com- 
munists are  actually  creating  the  illusion  of 
opposing  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  same  objective.  This  Is  a  well- 
known  technique  to  which  the  Uberal  lends 
himself. 

In  an  effort  to  define  liberalism— either  as 
an  individual,  inherent  characteristic,  or  as 
a  political  philosophy,  it  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  one  follows  naturally  on  the 
other.  In  present  day  terma  "liberalism" 
takes  on  many  forms — Fabianism,  socialism, 
fascism,  nationalism  (in  Its  worst  sense)  and 
even  conservatism  which  once  signified  the 
balanced  thinking  associated  with  the 
Right-wing. 

LIBERALISM    TODAY 

Liberalism  today — and  in  the  light  of 
world  events — Is  the  master-Ism  lying  be- 
hind all  revolutionary  movements  and  to 
which  Communism  is  the  natural  but  con- 
tradictory extension,  since  the  latter  stands 
for  oppression  while  liberalism — in  its  old- 
world  senses — stood  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  With  the 
Introduction  and  clever  manipulation  of  se- 
mantics, the  Internationalists  were  able  to 
foster  and  further  the  concept  of  so-called 
Christian  "humanltarianlsm"  through  the 
philosophy  of  Dickenslan  "liberalism"  which 
provided  the  necessary  Rabelaisian  swamps 
in  which  the  Liberals  wallow. 

Everyman's  Encyclopedia  defines  liberalism 
as  follows:  — 

■Liberalism  in  modern  times  stands  for 
such  government  by  the  people  as  will  main- 
tain individual  liberty  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent compatible  with  social  order.  Hence  It  is 
that  L.  and  liberty  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  one  another,  though  the  exact  conno- 
t.ition  of  the  latter  terms  is  notoriously  dif- 
ficult to  determine."  Asquith  took  it  to  mean, 
"The  power  of  Initiative,  the  free  play  of  in- 
telligences and  wills,  the  right,  so  long  as  a 
man  did  not  become  a  danger  or  a  nuisance 
to  the  community,  to  use  as  he  thought  best 
the  faculties  of  his  nature,  or  his  brain,  and 
the  opportunities  of  his  life," 

Today  one  recognises  liberalism  as  be- 
ing— basically — the  philosophy  of  compro- 
j-.ilse — the  "easy-out"  for  the  uncommitted — 
and  the  very  antithesis  of  individual 
God-fearing,  liiDerty.  As  a  philosophy  it  ap- 
peals to  the  herd-instinct  of  the  masses  who 
delight  in  being  "a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to 
the  community."  In  this  they  have  "Initia- 
tive" in  abundance! 

liberalism;  old  style 
In  drawing  the  distinction  between  old 
and  modern  concepts  of  liberalism,  Collier's 
Encyclopedia  has  this  to  say  of  it — old  style: 
"Liberalism,  as  it  developed  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  and  flowered 
in  the  nineteenth,  put  major  emphasis  on 
the  freedom  of  individuals  to  control  their 
own  destinies.  Individualism  was  its  creed: 
collectivism  and  tyranny  its  enemy.  ...  In 
politics,  liberalism  expressed  itself  as  a  reac- 
tion against  authoritarian  regimes.  Liberals 
favoured  limiting  the  rights  or  hereditary 
rulers,  establishing  parliamentary  Institu- 
tions, extending  the  franchise,  and  guar- 
anteeing civil  rights,  and  liberties.  They 
favoured  such  measures  t)oth  for  their  own 
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fake,  as  a  direct  expreshion  of  essential  politi- 
cal freedoms,  and  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  the  economic  meas- 
ures they  advocated." 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
"old-style"  l.beralism  appeared  to  favour  a 
policy  of  internationalism  in  that  they  aimed 
at  "free  trade  among  nations"  us  a  means 
for  preventing  war! 

In  a  lengthy  exposition  Collier's  continues: 
"The  twentieth  century  liberal  will  usually 
resolve  the  same  doubt  m  favour  of  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  central  government  at 
the  expense  of  local  government.  His  main 
objective  is  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
government  to  do  "good"  for  the  people.  And 
adds,  "Twentieth  century  liberalism  puts  less 
faith  in  the  market  in  all  its  manifestations 
and  favours  widespread  government  Inter- 
vention In,  and  control  over,  economic  ac- 
tivity. .  .  .  Twentieth  century  liberalism 
sometimes  favours  collective  means  while 
advancing  Individualist  objectives.  And  its 
objectives  are  Individualist  in  a  different 
sense;  its  keynote  is  welfare."  This  typifies 
the  formless  cerebral  peregrinations  of  the 
Liberal  "intellectual!" 

liberalism  "the  vanguard  of  communism" 
Liberalism  today  is  the  vanguard  of  Com- 
munism, preparing  the  means  by  which  iia- 
tlons  are  conquered  while  they  sleep.  Liberals 
are  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  Com- 
munist arsenal — they  are  a  deadly  breed  and 
those  who  Ignore  the  machinations  of  the 
Liberal,  do  so  at  their  peril. 

Liberals  fall  into  iv.  o  categories — the  ded- 
icated Queen  ants  i  the  "Intellectuals")  ind 
the  army  ants.  They  are  the  carefully  in- 
doctrinated perverts  of  our  age-  stupid, 
vicious,  arrogant.  Wherever  tro\ible  exists 
the  Liberal  may  be  lound— egged  on  by  the 
"invisible"  Communist  pal.  manipulating 
him  like  a  puppet  on  a  string  irom  the  wings. 
Liberals  are  intellectually  sick,  labouring 
under  delui-ions  of  self-importance  They 
have  the  diabolical  cunning  of  the  mentally 
unhinged;  living  in  a  world  of  grotesque 
phantasy  devoid  of  spiritual  light  or  Divine 
purpose:  a  world  of  lies,  distortion  and  irra- 
tionality. Basically,  Liberals  are  cowards,  but 
sufficiently  courageous — as  ^^.-Ith  the  "cour- 
age" of  the  suicide — to  spurn  God  and  coun- 
try, while  they  spit  venom  at  all  who  oppose 
them.  They  are  a  living  plague  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  In  their  feverish  efforts  to 
gratify  the  unconscious  death-wish  in  them- 
selves, they  seek  to  engulf  all  of  humanity 
uiider  a  cloud  of  .stinking  decay. 

The  white-ant:ng  Liberals  are  the  inis- 
truided  do-gooders,  the  politically  uncon- 
sclotis  in  the  patriotic  sense:  the  instruments 
lor  agitation  and  revolution  They  are  the 
conspiratorial  tool  for  applying  the  dialectic 
on  ull  fronts  in  the  life  of  an  unsuipecting 
nation  and  for  waging  war  against  resir,t- 
i.nce.  They  have  no  morals,  principles  or 
scruples 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  effects  of  liberal- 
ism may  be  seen  more  clearly  in  countries 
where  these  disciples  cf  Darkness  are  at 
liberty  to  poison  the  minds  of  a  nation's 
youth  in  teaching  institutions. 

If  a  nation  is  to  survive  the  Liberal  on- 
slaught and  prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 
it  must  be  alerted  to  the  ramifications  of 
Liberal  intrigue  and  deceit.  A  healthy  and 
vigorour-ly  progressive  nation  requires  good, 
clean  air.  which  -pells  death  for  the  Lib- 
eral and  Life  for  the  nation. 


From   Spencer's   1884   to   Orwell's   1984 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

(Note— Mr.  Hazlitt  is  the  well-known 
economic  and  financial  analyst,  columnist, 
lecturer,  and  author  of  numerous  books.) 

(This  article  will  appear  as  a  chapter  in  a 
forthcoming  book,  Man  vs.  the  Welfare  Stati\ 
to  be  published  by  Arlington  House  \ 

In  1884.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  what  quick- 
ly became  a  celebrated  b(X)k,  The  Man  Vffii'' 
the   State.  The   book   is  seldom  referred    :o 
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DOW.  and  gathers  dust  on  UbtlMg^ifeaives — If, 
In  fact.  It  Is  suil  strx-iced  by  iHifr Ubrartes 
Spencer's    p<;>li:icai    views    are    regarded    by 

mewt  pre«ent-day  wr;'-ers.  w^o  bother  to 
tnentlun  hlni  at  al!  a^s  extreme  lais^ei 
faire.     and   hence     discredited   ' 

Bu",  any  open-nilnrjed  pers.n  who  tukes 
the  trouble  today  to  read  ur  reread  The  .Wan 
Versus  :nr-  Slate  wli;  probably  be  startled  by 
tW'j  thlni<s.  The  first  l.s  the  uncanny  clair- 
voyance with  which  Spencer  roresaw  what 
the  future  encryachments  nt  the  State  were 
likely  to  be  on  Individual  liberty,  above  ail 
In  the  economic  realm  The  second  Is  the 
extent  to  which  these  encroachments  had 
already  occurred  in  1884.  the  year  in  which 
he  was  writing 

"Hie  pre,^ent  ijeneratlun  has  been  brought 
up  '.ij  believe  that  governnient  concern  for 
•social  Justice"  and  for  the  plight  of  the 
needy  was  something  that  did  not  even  ex- 
ist until  trie  New  De.il  came  along  In  1933 
The  ages  prior  to  that  have  been  pictured 
as  periods  when  no  one  cared."  when  .'a«- 
se^  fa:''?  was  rampant,  wr.en  e'. erybody  who 
did  not  succeed  In  the  cutthroat  competition 
that  was  euphemistically  called  free  enter- 
prise--but  was  simply  a  system  of  dog-e»t- 
do«t  and  the-devii-taHe-the-nindinoet— waa 
allowed  to  starve  And  if  the  present  gener- 
ation thinks  this  Is  true  even  of  the  1930'3. 
It  -»  aOsi  Intel y  sure  that  It  was  so  In  the 
laaus.  which  It  would  probably  regard  as 
the   very   peak   of   the   prevalence  of   :<U3se^ 
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Ut)erty  in  such  a  way  iis  to  surrender  their 
liberty,  are  they  thereafter  any  lese  slaves'"' 
In  his  second  chapter.  "The  Coming 
Slavery."  Spencer  draw-j  attention  U)  the 
existence  of  what  he  calls  "political  mo- 
mentum"—the  tendency  of  State  Interven- 
tions and  similar  p<jllUcal  measures  to  in- 
crease and  acceler.ite  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  nave  already  been  set  going 
Americans  have  bec-mie  only  too  familiar 
with  this  momentum  in  the  last  few  years. 
Spencer  illustrates  The  blank  form  of 
an  Inquiry  dally  made  Is-  'We  have  already 
done  this,  why  should  we  not  do  thaf'  ' 
"The  buying  and  Wi)rklng  of  telegraphs  by 
the  State"  (which  alre^idy  existed  In  England 
when  he  wrote],  he  continued,  "is  made  a 
reason  for  urging  that  the  SUte  should  buy 
and  work  the  railways  '  And  he  went  on  to 
quote  the  demands  of  one  group  that  the 
State  should  take  poeseaslnn  of  the  railways, 
•■•with  or  without  compensation  "' 

The  British  State  did  not  buy  and  wurk  the 
railways  until  84  years  later,  in  1948,  but  It 
did  get  around  to  it.  precisely  as  Spencer 
feared 

It  Is  not  only  precedent  that  prompts  the 
consu^nt  spread  of  Interventionist  measures. 
Spencer  points  out.  "but  also  the  necessity 
which  arises  for  supplementing  ineffective 
measures,  and  for  dealing  with  the  artificial 
e-.  :1s  continually  caused.  Failure  does  not  de- 
stroy faith  m  the  agencies  employed,  but 
merely  suggesu  more  stringent  use  of  such 
agencies  or  wider  ramifications  of  them."  One 
Illustration   he   gives  Is   how   "the  evils   pro. 
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Yet  the  lew  reader's  initial  astonishment     duced   by  compulsory  charity  are  now  pro- 
r»-  h»  "^'U  Spencer's  book  may  begin  to     posed  to  be  met  by  compulsory  insurance  ' 

Today.  In  America,  one  could  point  to  scores 


wr»-  r.»  "R't^  Spencer's  book  may  begl 
wear  off  before  he  l.^  halfway  through,  be- 
cause one  cause  for  iurprlse  explains  the 
other  All  that  Spencer  was  doing  was  to 
project  or  extrapolate  the  legislative  tenden- 
cies existing  in  the  1880s  !nt<i  the  future  It 
was  because  he  was  so  clear-?lghtedly  ap- 
palled by  the«e  tendencies  that  he  rec'gnlzed 
them  so  much  more  sharply  than  his  con- 
temporaries and  saw  so  much  more  clearly 
Where  they  wnld  lead  If  left  unchecked 

Even  In  his  Preface  t<'  The  Man  V'f>-<ii<  -'i.- 
State  he  p«Mnted  out  how  "Increase  in  free- 
dom on  rors-i  '  was  being  followed  by  de- 
crease of  freedom  In  fact" 

'Regulations  have  be«n  made  In  yearly 
growing  numbers  restraining  the  citizen  In 
directions  where  his  4ctlons  were  previooily 
unche.-keij.  and  compelling  actions  which 
previously  he  might  perform  or  not  as  he 
liked  and  at  the  fame  time  heavier  public 
b'-ir^lens  have     fur'her     restricted      his 

freedom,  bv  leesenlng  that  p-jrtton  of  his 
earnings  which  he  can  spend  as  he  pleasea. 
and  augmenti.n.:  r,he  portion  taken  from  him 
to  be  spent  a.?  public  agents  please  " 

In  his  first  chapter.  The  New  Torywm. ' 
Spencer  contends  that  most  of  those  wh" 
now  pass  as  Liberals,  are  Tories  of  a  new 
type/"  The  Liberals  of  his  own  day  he  points 
out.  had  already  "lost  sight  of  the  truth  that 
In  past  times  Liberalism  habitually  stood  for 
Individ  .:al  f-eed^jm  versus  S'-ate-coerclon  " 

So  the  Complete  Anglo-American  switch  of 
reference  bv  which  a  liberal"  today  has 
come  to  mean  primarily  a  "^tate- interven- 
tionist had  aireadv  begun  in  1884  Already 
"plaiislble  proposa.s  "  were  being  made  "that 
there  should  be  organized  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  by  which  men  during 
their  early  :.  .es  shall  be  forced  Uj  provide  for 
the  Ume  when  they  will  be  incapacitated  " 
Here  U  Already  the  seed  of  the  American  So- 
cial Securltv  Act  of  1936. 

Spencer  also  pays  his  respects  to  the  antl- 
llbertarlan  implications  of  an  Increasing  tax 
burden  Those  who  impose  additional  taxes 
are  saying  in  effect  Hitherto  you  have  been 
free  to  spend  this  portion  of  vour  earnings  In 
any  way  which  pleased  you.  hereafter  you 
shall  not  be  free  to  spend  it,  but  we  wlU  spend 
It  for  the  general  benefit" 

Spencer  next  turns  to  the  compulsions  that 
labor  unions  were  even  then  imposing  on 
their  member*    and  ask.:,       If  men  use  their 


of  examples  i  from  measures  to  cure  "the 
deficit  In  the  balance  nf  payments"  to  the 
constant  multiplication  of  measures  to  fight 
the  government's  "war  on  poverty" »  of  In- 
terventions mainly  designed  to  remove  the 
aniflcial  evils  brought  about  by  previous  In- 
terventluns 

ONB    Trms    DESERVES    ANOTHER 

Everywhere.  Spencer  goes  on    the  tacit  ,is- 
^unlotlon    is    that    "government   should   step 
In  wheneve'  anything  is  not  going  right 
Ttie  more  numerous  governmental  Inten'en- 
lluiiB  be-'ome  the  more  loud  and  perpet- 

ual t^e  demands  for  Intervention  "  Every  ad- 
ditional relief  mcaBure  raises  hopes  of  further 
ones 

The  mure  numerous  public  Instrumentali- 
ties bei'ome.  the  more  is  there  generated  In 
citizens  the  notion  that  everything  Is  to  be 
done  for  them  and  nothing  bv  them  Every 
genertiuon  la  made  ess  familiar  with  the  at- 
tainment of  desired  ends  by  Individual  ac- 
tions or  private  agencies,  until,  eventually, 
government*;  igenclee  came  to  be  thought  of 
as  tlje  only  a-,  allable  .igencles  " 

roRMS   or   SL.WEKV 

'All  socialism.  Spencer  concludes.  'In- 
volves slavery  That  which  fundamen- 
tally distinguishes  the  slave  is  that  he  labors 
under  coercion  to  satisfy  another  s  desires  " 
The  relation  admits  of  many  graduations  Op- 
pressive taxation  is  a  form  of  slavery  of  the 
induidual  to  the  community  as  a  whoe. 
"The  essentia!  question  ls~How  much  .:.  he 
compelled  to  l.ibor  for  other  benefit  than  his 
jwti.  and  how  much  cai.  he  latXT  for  his 
own  benefit^"' 

Even  Spencer  would  probably  have  regarded 
with  Incredulity  a  prediction  that  In  less 
than  two  generations  England  would  have 
rates  of  income  tax  rising  above  30  per  cent. 
and  thnt  many  an  energetic  and  ambitious 
man.  m  England  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  forced  to  spend  more  than  half  his 
time  and  latx)r  working  for  the  support  of 
the  community,  snd  allowed  less  than  half 
his  time  and  labor  to  provide  for  his  family 
and  himself 

Today  s  progressive  Income  tax  provides  a 
quantitative  measurement  of  the  relative  ex- 
tent of  a  mans  economic  liberty  and  .servi- 
tude 


Tlioee  who  think  that  public  housing  is  ,jj 
entirely  new  development  will  be  startled  to 
hear  that  the  beginnings  ff  11 — as  well  os 
some  of  Its  harmful  consequences — -were  al- 
ready present  In  1884; 

'.S'liere  municipal  bodies  turn  housebuiid- 
ers  I  wTote  Spencen .  they  inevltibly  kwrr 
the  values  of  houses  otherwise  built,  and 
check  the  supply  of  more  .  .  ,  The  multi- 
plication of  iiouses.  and  especially  small 
houses,  being  Increaslnply  checked,  there 
mi.ist  come  an  increasing  lemand  upon  the 
local  authority  to  make  up  for  the  dcficipnt 
.-.upply  .  .  .  And  then  when  in  town.s  this 
pnxess  has  gone  so  f;ir  .is  to  make  the  ;  ic„i 
.luthorlty  the  chief  owner  of  hou-cs  there 
will  be  a  good  precedent  for  publicly  pro- 
viding houses  for  the  nirn!  population,  ,,s 
proposed  in  the  R-^dlcal  program,  and  as 
urged  by  the  Uemocratlc  Federation  i  which 
Insists  on  I  the  compulsory  oonElructlt  n  of 
healthy  artisans"  and  agricultural  laborers' 
dwellings  m  proportion  to  the  populailcin " 

One  State  intervention  Spencer  did  not 
foresee  was  the  future  imposition  of  rent 
controls,  which  make  it  unprofitable  for 
private  persons  to  own,  repair,  or  renovate 
old  rental  housing  i>r  to  put  up  nev,'  The 
con.seqiiences  of  rent  cxintrol  provoke  ihe 
Indignant  charge  that  private  enterprise  .s 
simply  not  doing  the  Job"  of  providing 
enough  housing  Vne  i-oneluslon  is  that 
therefore  the  government  must  su-p  In  und 
take  over  that  Job 

What  Spencer  did  expressly  fear,  in  an- 
other field.  wa.=,  th.it  public  educaiicn.  pro- 
viding gratis  what  private  schools  had  to 
charge  tor.  would  In  lime  destroy  thr>  pri- 
vate schools.  What,  of  course,  he  did  not 
foresee  was  that  eventually  the  govrnment 
would  provide  free  tuition  even  in  lax-sup. 
ported  colleges  and  universities,  thus  more 
and  more  threatening  the  continuance  of 
private  colleges  and  unlverslt.es —nnd  so 
tending  more  and  more  to  produce  a  uniform 
conformist  education,  with  college  faculties 
ultimau-ly  dependent  for  their  Jobs  on  the 
government,  and  so  developing  an  economic 
Interest  ;n  professing  and  teaching  a  ^statist. 
pro-government  and  .socialist  ideology.  The 
tendency  of  government-supported  education 
must  be  finally  to  achieve  a  government  mo- 
nopoly of  education. 


As 


ANCIENT    ROOTS    OF    lYR^N.MY 

the   "'liberal"   readers   of    1969    mav   be 


shocked  to  learn  that  the  recent  State  inter- 
ventions which  they  reg.ird  as  the  latest  ex- 
pressions of  advanced  ..nd  comp.isslon.ite 
thought  were  anticipated  in  1884,  so  the 
statist  readers  of  Spencer's  day  must  liave 
been  shocked  to  learn  from  him  how  many 
of  the  latest  State  Interventions  of  1884  were 
anticipated  in  Roman  times  and  :n  the 
Middle  Ages  For  Spencer  reminded  tliem. 
quoting  an  historian,  that  In  Gaul,  during 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "50  numer- 
ous were  the  receivers  in  comparison  with 
the  payers,  and  so  enormous  the  weight  of 
taxatlijn.  that  the  laborer  broke  d  wn.  the 
plains  became  deserts,  and  woods  grew  where 
the  plii'igh  had  been  " 

.Spencer  reminded  his  readers  also  of  the 
•istiry  laws  tinder  Louis  XV  m  Prance,  which 
raised  the  r.ite  of  interest  "from  five  to  six 
when  intending  to  reduce  It  to  four"  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  laws  against  '  fore- 
stalling" ( buying  up  goods  in  advance  for 
later  resale  1  ,  also  in  early  Prance  The  effect 
of  such  laws  was  to  prevent  anyone  from 
buvlng  ••more  than  two  bushels  of  wheat  at 
mirket.'  which  prevented  traders  ind  dealers 
from  equalizing  supplies  (iver  time  therebv 
inienslfylnij  scarcities  He  reminded  hi-  read- 
ers also  of  the  measure  which,  .n  131.5  to 
dli'iinlsh  the  pressure  of  f,>.ml!te.  prescribed 
the  prices  of  foods,  but  which  was  later  re- 
pealed after  It  had  caused  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  various  foods  from  the  mar- 
kets He  reminded  them,  again,  of  the  manv 
endeavors  to  fix  wages,  beginning  with  the 
Statute  of  Laborers  under  Edward  III  (1327 
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TJ)  ■  And  still  again,  of  statute  35  of 
Bdwiird  III  which  aimed  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  herrings  (but  was  soon  re- 
pealed because  li  raised  the  price).  And 
yet  again,  of  the  law  of  Edward  III,  under 
which  inn  keepers  at  seaports  were  sworn  to 
search  tlielr  guests  •to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  money  or  plate" 

Tills  last  example  will  uneasily  remind 
Americans  of  tl-.c  present  prohibition  cf  pri- 
vate gold  holdings  and  gold  export,  and  of 
the  Johnson  Administration's  attempt  to  p^ut 
a  ptinlilve  tax  on  foreign  travel,  as  well  as  the 
actual  punitive  lax  that  It  did  put  on  foreign 
invesimeni.  Let  us  add  the  still  existing  pro- 
hibitions even  by  allegedly  advanced  Euro- 
pean nations  against  taking  more  than  a 
tiny  amount  of  their  local  paper  currency 
out  of  the  country! 

THE    KEDEK.M.    Bl'LLDOZEH    THEN 

I  come  to  one  last  specific  parallel  between 
1884  and  the  present.  This  concerns  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal.  The  British 
govi :r.  nieiit  of  Spencer^t  day  responded  to  the 
existence  of  wretched  and  overcrowded  hous- 
ing by  enacting  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts. 
These  gave  to  local  authorities  powers  to  pull 
down  bad  houses  and  provide  for  the  build- 
ing of  good  ones: 

What  have  been  the  results?  A  summary 
of  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  dated  December  21,  1883,  shows 
that  up  to  last  September  it  had,  at  a  cost  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  to  ratepayers,  un- 
housed 21.000  i)ersons  and  provided  hotises 
for  12.000— the  remaining  9,000  to  be  here- 
after provided  for.  being  meanwhile,  left 
houseless.  Tl^ls  is  not  all.  .  .  .  These  dis- 
placed .  form  a  total  of  nearly  11.000  arti- 
ficially made  homeless,  who  have  had  to  find 
corners  for  themselves  in  miserable  places 
that  were  alre.idv  overfiowlng." 

Those  who  are  Interested  In  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present-day  parallel  to  this  are 
referred  to  Professor  Martin  Anderson's  The 
Federal  Bulldozer  (M.  I.  T.  Press,  1964;  Mc- 
Graw-Hill paperback,  1967).  I  quote  Just  one 
short  paragraph  from  his  findings: 

"The  federal  urban  renewal  program  has 
actually  aggravated  the  housing  shortage  for 
low-income  groups.  Prom  1950  to  1960,  126.- 
CiOO  dwelling  units,  most  of  them  low-rent 
ones,  were  destroyed.  This  study  estimates 
that  the  number  of  new  dwelling  units  con- 
structed is  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  num- 
ber demolished,  and  that  most  of  the  new 
units  are  high-rent  ones.  Contrast  the  net 
addition  of  millions  of  standard  dwelling 
units  to  the  housing  supply  by  private  en- 
terprise with  the  minute  construction  effort 
of  the  federal  urban  renewal  program."  (p. 
229) 

There  is  an  eloquent  paragraph  in  Spen- 
cer^s  book  reminding  his  readers  of  the 
eighties  of  what  thev  did  not  owe  to  the 
State: 

It  is  not  to  the  State  that  we  owe  the 
muliliudln<jus  useful  inventions  from  the 
spade  to  ;he  telephone;  it  is  not  the  State 
which  made  possible  extended  navigation  by 
a  developed  astronomy;  it  was  not  the  State 
wluch  made  iiie  discoveries  In  physics,  chem- 
istn,-,  and  the  rest,  which  guide  modem 
manufacturers;  it  was  not  to  the  State  which 
devised  the  machinery  for  producing  fabrics 
of  every  kind,  for  transferring  men  and 
things  irora  place  to  place,  and  for  minister- 
ing .11  a  thousand  ways  to  our  comforts. 
Tlie  world-wide  transactions  conducted  In 
merchants'  ofHces,  the  rush  of  traffic  filling 
our  streets,  the  retail  distributing  system 
which  brings  everything  within  eetey  reach 
and  delivers  the  necessaries  of  life  dally  at 
our  doors,  are  not  of  governmental  origin. 
All  these  are  results  of  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tivities of   citizens,  separate  or  grouped." 

ACGBAVATED    WASTE 

Our  present-day  statists  are  busily  trying 
to  change  all  this.  They  are  seizing  billions 
of  additional  dollars  from  the  taxfjayers  to 
turn  them  over  for  "Bclentlflc  research."  By 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  compulsorlly  subsidized  government 
competition  they  are  discouraging  and  drain- 
ing away  the  unids  l(jr  private  scientific  re- 
search; and  'Lhey  threaten  to  make  such  re- 
search. In  time,  a  government  monopoly.  But 
whether  this  will  result  In  more  scientific 
progress  m  the  long  run  is  douinful.  True, 
enormously  more  money  is  being  spent  on 
"research,"  hut  it  Is  being  diverted  in  ques- 
tionable directions — In  military  re.-^earch:  in 
developing  greater  and  greater  supi^rboinbs 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  .luU 
mass  annihilation;  In  planning  supersonic 
passenger  airplanes  developed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  civilians  must  get  to  their  Euro- 
pean or  Caribbean  vacation  spots  at  1.200  or 
1,800  miles  an  hour.  Instead  of  a  mere  600. 
no  matter  how  many  eardrums  or  windows 
of  groundlings  are  shattered  In  the  process: 
and  finally,  in  such  Buck  Rogers  stunts  as 
landing  men  on  the  moon  or  on  Mars. 

It  Is  falrlv  obvious  that  all  this  will  in- 
volve enorni.jus  waste;  that  government  bu- 
reaucrats wi'l  be  able  to  dictate  Ano  get-s 
the  research  fundi'  and  who  doesn't,  and 
that  this  choice  will  either  depend  upon 
flxed  arbitrary  qualifications  like  those  de- 
termined by  Civil  Service  examinations 
(hardly  the  way  to  find  the  most  original 
binds),  or  upon  the  grantees  keeping  In  the 
good  graces  of  the  particular  government 
appointee  In  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
grants. 

But  our  Welfare  Statists  seem  determined 
to  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  will  be  de- 
pendent on  government  even  fcr  our  future 
scientific  and  industrial  progress — or  in  a 
position  where  they  can  at  least  plausibly 
argue  that  we  are  so  dependent. 

A    DENIAL    OF    PRIVATE    PROPERTY 

Spencer  next  goes  on  to  show  that  the  kind 
of  State  Intervention  he  is  deploring  amounts 
to  not  merely  an  abridgement  but  a  basic 
rejection  of  private  property:  A  "confusion 
of  ideas,  caused  by  looking  at  one  face  only 
of  the  transaction,  may  be  traced  throughout 
all  the  legislation  which  forcibly  takes  the 
property  of  this  man  for  the  purpKjse  of  giv- 
ing gratis  benefits  to  that  man."  The  tacit 
assumption  underlying  all  these  acts  of  re- 
distribution is  that: 

"No  man  has  any  claim  to  his  property, 
not  even  to  that  which  he  has  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  save  by  the  permission  of 
the  community;  and  that  the  community 
may  cancel  the  claim  to  any  extent  it  thinks 
fit.  No  defense  can  be  made  for  this  .ippro- 
prlatlon  of  A's  possessions  for  the  benefit  of 
B,  save  one  which  sets  out  with  the  postulate 
that  society  as  a  whole  has  an  absolute  right 
over  the  possessions  of  each  member  " 

In  the  final  chapter  (Just  preceding  a  Post- 
script) Spencer  concluded:  "The  function  of 
Liberalism  m  the  past  was  that  of  putting  a 
limit  to  the  powers  of  kinss.  The  function  of 
true  Liberalism  in  the  future  will  be  that  of 
putting  a  limit  to  the  power  of  Parliaments." 

In  endorsing  some  of  the  arguments  in 
Spencer's  The  Man  Versus  the  State,  .md  in 
recognizing  the  penetration  of  many  of  his 
insights  and  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his 
predictions  of  the  political  future,  we  need 
not  necessarily  subscribe  to  every  position 
that  he  took.  The  very  title  of  Spencer's  book 
was  in  one  respect  unfortunate.  To  speak  of 
"the  man  versus  the  State"  is  to  imply  that 
the  State,  as  such,  is  unnecessary  and  evil. 
The  State,  of  course,  is  absolutely  Indispens- 
able to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  promotion  of  peace  and  social  co- 
operation. What  is  unnecessary  and  evil, 
what  abridges  the  liberty  and  threatens  the 
true  welfare  of  the  individual,  is  the  State 
that  has  usurped  excessive  powers  and  grown 
beyond  its  legitimate  functions — the  Super- 
state, the  socialist  State,  the  redlstrlbative 
State,  In  brief,  the  Ironically  misnamed  "Wel- 
fare State." 

But  Spencer  was  certainly  right  in  the 
main  thrust  of  his  argument,  which  was  es- 
sentially that  of  Adam  Smith  and  other  clas- 
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slcal  liberals,  that  the  two  indispensable 
functions  of  government  are  first,  to  protect 
the  nation  against  aggression  from  any  other 
nation,  and  second,  to  protect  the  individual 
cltuen  irom  the  aggression,  injustice,  or  op- 
pression of  any  other  citizen — and  that  every 
extension  of  the  functions  of  government  be- 
yond these  two  primary  duties  should  be 
scrutinized  with  Jealous  vigilance. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Herbert  Spencer 
for  recognizing  with  a  sharper  eye  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  warning  them 
against,  "the  coming  slavery"  toward  which 
the  State  of  their  own  time  was  drifting, 
and  toward  which  we  are  more  swiftiv  drift- 
ing today. 

It  is  more  than  a  grim  coincidence  that 
Spencer  was  warning  of  the  coming  slavery 
in  1884,  and  that  George  Orwell,  in  our  time, 
has  predicted  that  the  full  con.summatlon  of 
this  slavery  will  be  reached  in  1984,  exactly 
one  century  later. 


DRUG  USAGE  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  years  schools  and  colleges 
(■'>er  ihp  Nation  have  become  greatly 
ccncerne  .1  over  the  encroachment  of  the 
use  of  drugs  such  as  marihuana  and 
other  stimulants  by  our  American  youth. 
The  spread  of  this  unfortunate  epidemic 
among  our  youngsters  has  increased  in 
alarming  proportions  m  all  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  our  land,  and  par- 
ticularly where  many  students  are  con- 
centrated in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
so  forth. 

Ed  Zuckerman,  Gary.  ind..  Post-Tiib- 
une  staff  reporter  has  devoted  con- 
sid.'rable  time  niakine  a  ir-^rsonal  survey 
and  investigation  of  this  awful  scourge 
which  '.'as  visited  upon  many  youngsters 
who  do  not  know  or  realize  the  physical 
and  mental  repercussions  to  theif  health 
and  future  by  flirting  with  the  devastat- 
ing use  of  drugs  and  stimulants.  And 
this  applies  to  human  beings  of  all  ages. 

I  hereby  submit  two  of  several  articles 
written  by  reporter  Zuckerman  on  find- 
ings, discoveries,  and  conclusions  lie  has 
!r.ade  in  his  survey  of  the  drug  use 
among  a  small  percentage  of  youngsters 
in  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana.  The 
articles  arc  designed  to  inform  parents 
and  other  adults,  to  protect  families  and 
schools,  and  to  provide  authorities  with 
every  possible  assistanccfn  coping  with 
a  major  problem. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
iBy  Ed  Zuckerman) 

Youngsters  in  every  city  of  the  nation,  in- 
cluding Gary  and  its  environs,  are  experi- 
ment, nc  v.ith  drugs  and  'rm^zking  marijuana 
m  ever-incre.tsii-ig  numbers. 

It's  an  nfterefTect  of  the  "p.'^vchedellc  ex- 
plosion" that  was  brovight  to  :i'.ibli'  .itten- 
tion  when  the  hippie  invasion  brouttot  firugs 
ar.d  mari-uana  t-o  San  Francisco'.*;  Halght- 
.Ashbury  district. 

The  district  was  -i  mecca  for  troubled 
youth.  It  was  highly  glaniorlzed  in  that  it 
gener.ited  mountains  of  publicity,  .■^nd.  if 
not  joined  by  every  syn-.p.Uhetlc  ycngster, 
at  least  some  of  the  Halght-.Ashbury  experi- 
ence could  be  made  a  part  of  each  youth — 
the  mind-expanding  arugs. 
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But  the  hippie  ^•uit  was  bv  no  means  the 
inventor  of  the  mlnd-expandlng  agents 

As  parly  m  195fl.  The  Post-Tribune  was 
pihiuhlng  pirtiires  "f  wildly  flourtshlu^  m<\T- 
IjUAniL  patches  in  Lake  County  and  within 
the  Gary  city  Unil'-s' 

The  problem  existed  then,  as  It  d<:>ea  nuw. 
but  the  problem  has  be«n  greatly  magnified 
by  the  ajrowlng  number  of  youngsters  who 
are  learning  abnut  the  psychedelic  exploelon 
from  their  friends  who.  in  turn,  have  learned 
about  It  from  other  friends 

Pt)llc«  ofBclals  and  school  authorities  have 
lung  been  involved  wUh  the  search  for  drug 
and  marljiiana  abusers  and.  qult«  often.  tbelT 
woTls.  na-s  been  done  quietly 

But  the  emergence  <>(  ihe  psychedelic  ex- 
plosion, which  has  fanned  the  Imaginations 
of  .»!)  m.my  ynung  people  has  put  the  quiet 
Investigation  'in  a  new  level — the  loud  roar 
Just  hi>w  m.iny  youngsters  in  this  area  h-ive 
lined  then. selves  up  with  the  "turned  on" 
generation,  jr  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so. 
dert«-s  ji  clear-cut  statistical  report 

trary  Public  Schools  will  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate that  drug  use  and  marijuana 
smoking  are  pr'iblems  In  this  city  *hen  -he 
Oary  School  Board  niee^s  March  1 1  The  re- 
port will  describe  the  problem  citing  s«»veral 
examples  of  drug  abuse,  but  It  will  not  be  able 
to  define  the  problem  In  terms  of  statistical 
evidenc> 

^^•^M'.hg  to  Carl  Durkel.  a  Gary  Public 
Schools  social  worker  who  1«  helping  to  pre- 
pare the  report 

Statistical  evidence  wtil  be  dlfllcult  to  pro- 
vide But  all  we  have  to  do  is  prove  that  the 
problem  exists  No  matter  how  small  It  la.  U 
is  iitill  a  pr')blem  " 

Du.-kel  his  good  reason  to  believe  that  drug 
abu.ie  IS  a  Widespread  problem  and  that  many 
teen-agers  are  capitalizing  on  their  teachers' 
and  parents'  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  regard 

Durkel  ofTers  an  example  that  gives  him 
rea.son  to  believe  that  many  youngsters  are 
carrying  on  undetected  by  their  teachers 

"I  was  called  In  by  a  school  nurse  who  told 
me  she  found  a  student  who  showed  all  the 
symptoms  of  being  a  drug  addict.  She  told 
me  she  rolled  up  his  sleeve  but  couldn't  find 
aiiv  telltale  needle  marks  on  his  arm 

I  asked  her  to  sh  iw  me  where  she  looked 
She  tix>k  my  right  arm  and  rolled  up  my 
sleeve  That  was  the  exten'  of  her  examina- 
tion" he  recalled 

Durkel  had  reason  to  be  disappointed 
but   he  s  an  expert   on  drug   usage  and   the 
nurse  wasn't 

E.xamimng  the  right  arm  for  needle  tracks 
IS  one  way  of  finding  if  a  per3<:>n  Is  injecting 
drugs.  But  only  If  he  U  left-handed.  A  right- 
handed  person  Injects  into  the  left  arm 

Another  thing,  moet  addicts  now  inject 
into  their  thighs  because  there  the  needle 
marks  can  be  covered  by  clothlr.g  Addicts 
who  shoot  In  the  arm  cover  the  marts  with 
long-sleeved  clothing 

Many  of  todays  teen-ai?e  drug  abusers 
shun  injected  drugs  altogether  He  or  she  is 
a  pill-popper;  that  is,  they  are  taking  them 
orally 

If  the  school  nurse  couldn't  recognize  the 
symptoms  properly,  then  how  can  a  parent 
t)e  expected  to  know  If  the  sons  or  daughters 
are  involved  with  drug  experimentation'' 

Some  people,  to  be  sure,  will  be  angered  by 
what  they  read  in  the  following  seriea.  They 
will  label  the  series  :i3  providing  an  education 
ror  the  youngsters  as  well 

We  remind  everyone  that  this  Information 
already  is  available  to  youngsters  through  a 
variety  of  channels — although  not  ail  sources 
uf  information  are  entirely  accurate 

Years  ago  the  experiments  were  in  smoking 
xnd  alcohol  Today  the  older  generation  Is 
paying  the  price  of  smoking  and  alcohol  in 
heart  attacks,  cancer,  emphysema  and  a 
myriad  of  other  aliments  that  might  have 
been  avoided. 

This  series  will  educate  parents  and  adults; 
the  youngsters  already  axe  getting  their  edu- 
::atlon,  some  of  It  accurate  and  some  of  it  not 
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But  III  II. y  I  a.'^r  tl:f  y^iungbters  .ire  kn.wi- 
edgeable  and  have  access  to  all  the  drug  and 
dope  Information  something  parents  and 
adults  do  not  have  :vnd  mast  have  If  they 
are  to  cope  with  the  problem 

The  greater  good  of  the  public  can  be 
served  by  everyone — not  Just  the  young- 
sters— becoming  aware  of  what  Is  going  on 
Those  who  priteat  and  c<5ncentrate  on  object- 
ing, but  fall  to  recognljie  what  exists,  can  and 
will  do  greater  harm  than  any  method  of  ex- 
pOAlng  the  problem 

Here's  what  s  coming  Next,  we'll  look  at 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  youngsters'  eager- 
ness to  experiment  with  drugs,  how  they've 
built  a  secret  culture  which  la  masked  by 
what  they  call  the  generation  gap  "  and  how 
Its  Informaflun  Is  disseminated  by  a  clandes- 
tine newspaper  system 

From  there  we  11  examine  the  types  of 
drug  abusers  and  how  experts  argue  against 
marijuana  and  pills 

Next  we'll  present  a  study  of  LSD,  mari- 
juana and  other  hallucinogens;  then,  an  ex- 
amination of  amphetamines  and  barbltu- 
r.itea 

The  anal  Installment  Is  a  "no  holds  barred" 
conversation  with  two  tlrug  experts  who  usu- 
ally don't  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
their  subject.  They  are  Smnkey  Jie.  a  college 
i-udent  who  sells  drugs  and  marijuana,  and 
Groover  another  college  student  who  has 
u,»ed  drugs  and  has  made  a  study  of  them. 

(  By  Ed  Zuckerman » 
It  goes  without   saying  that   not  all   Qarv 
youngsters    are     members     of     the     "turned 
on  "  generation 

But  pot-smoking  (marijuana),  acld- 
droppiug  iLSDi  and  plll-popping  i  amphet- 
amines and  barbittir.ites  I  du  exist  In  this 
city  And  the  phenomena  Is  not  unique  In 
Oary  It  is  happening  in  every  city  of  the 
naUon. 

While  not  all  Oary  youngsters  are  deeply 
Involved  in  the  mainstream  of  the  'turned 
on  "  generation,  a  gr'"at  majority  of  them 
are  "hip"  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  educational 
It  can  be  a  primer  on  drug  abuse,  so  parents 
may  better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  how  to  recognize  Its  symptoms 
A  goc-d  starting  place  fur  this  survey  on 
drug  aouse  is  to  explore  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  "turned  on"  generation  has 
been  so  readily  ad(}pted  by  teen-agers,  how 
It  openly  exists  in  places  not  easily  recog- 
nized by  adults  and  how  its  information  is 
distributed 

For   most    youngsters    Involved    with    drug 
experimentation.  Its  merely  a  new  kick 
an  adventure.  Others  address   the  situation 
philosophically. 

"Many  kids  feel  they  have  to  try  drugs 
and  And  out  for  themselves  because  of  the 
unrealutic  way  the  subject  is  treated  by 
adults,  educators  m  particular,"  claims  one 
oracle  of  the     turned  on"  generation. 

She  Is  Shirley  Poston  and  she  writes  for 
Teenset  Magazine. 

"A  perfect  e.xample  is  the  drug  Alms  which 
are  shown  to  young  teen-agers  ;n  most  cities 
throughout  the  country 

In  case  you  aren  t  familiar  with  the  best 
known  of  the  Alms,  it  is  about  a  lot  of  thug- 
glsh-looking  teen-aged  characters  who  scruff 
about  In  leather  jackets  and  go  directly  from 
one  puff  on  a  Joint  to  dope  addiction,  mur- 
der and  other  similar  pursuits. 

"This  and  other  films  like  It  should  be 
against  the  law  Instead  of  supposedly  for  It 
They're  not  scary  They're  so  overdt.ne  that 
they're  funny — and  whatever  message  they 
hoped  to  contain  is  completely  lost  through 
over-emphaals    and    Just   plain    lies 

"Everyfine  who  smokes  a  marijuana  cig- 
arette d(jes  not  turn  into  a  ra\  lug  dope  llend 
A  teen-ager  already  knows  better  berau.se 
most  kids  know  someone  who  has  .-.moked  it 
(If  they  havent  already  tried  it  themselves). 
They  also  know  that  said  smoking  Isn't  lim- 
ited  to  the  black   leather  Jackelers. 
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Drug  use  has  a  lot  of  pitfalls  and  am 
boob  with  half  a  brain  knows  this  But  un'.i 
someone  starts  presenting  them  with  taste 
and  honesty.  I  rather  doubt  that  very  many 
people  will  bother  to  listen."  she  claims. 

In  short  she  professes  that  scare  tactics 
.ire  laughed  at  by  a  generation  that  has  lived 
Its  life  m  a  scary  world  Pear  of  nuclear  hold- 
•aust.  strangulation  by  pjolluted  air  and  Com- 
munist subjugation  are  far  more  fearful  than 
drugs. 

It  3  a  case  of  setting  your  own  values 
which  problem  do  you  fear  most — death  by 
fallont  or  death  by  overdose? 

Ihe  author  also  lends  Insight  to  the  prob- 
lems of  sex  which  have  been  greatly  exploited 
by  the  "turned  on"  generation,  also  to  the 
dl.»imay  of  .m  older  generation. 

"What  I've  known  of  sex  education  in 
school  was  mostly  a  class  where  a  few  oafs 
sat  around  and  tittered  while  an  old  maid 
.aid  a  drled-up.  watered-down  version  of  the 
facts  of  life  on  us."  she  says 

"Why  on  earth  they  allow  such  an  urgently 
imp  rtant  cla.ss  to  be  taught  by  anyone  but 
.m  experienced  empathetlc  human  being  Is 
beyond  me  "You'd  think  that  adults  would 
ha.e  cnouifh  brains  to  know  that  a  lot  of  kids 
.ue  either  being  left  Ignorant  or  unnerved  by 
these  lll-cx)nducted  classes" 

Members  of  the  "turned  on"  generation 
have  their  own  subculture  and.  In  order  to 
join,  you  must  be  under  30  years  old  If 
yuu're  .iny  older  than  that,  then  you're  part 
of  another  generation  one  they  feel  has 

been  partly  responsible  for  many  of  today's 
.serious  world  and  domestic  problems. 

And,  the  youngsters  contend,  anybody  who 
can  Identify  with  that  can't  possibly  be 
trusted. 

While  the  use  of  drugs  Is  a  clandestine 
facet  of  the  "turned  on"  generation,  the  phe- 
nomena has  became  openly  manifested  In 
another  part  of  Its  sub-culture — the  music 
rhey  call  their  music  acid  rock.  It  Is  elec- 
trifying and  mlnd-expandlng.  Ifs  sort  of  a 
psychedelic  ex;)er!enre  without  drug  Influ- 
ence md,  with  a  halluclnogetlc  aid.  It's  the 
music  to  "blow  your  mind"  by. 

rhe  music  Is  played  by  a  host  of  groups 
such  ,is  the  Jefferson  Airplane,  the  Vanilla 
Pud^e.  the  Cream,  the  Jlml  Hendrix  ex- 
perience   The   Beatles   ;ind   many   others 

The  records  get  wide  play  on  radio  stations 
Itecause  'he  teenagers  still  spend  the  money 
that  keep.'i  the  record  Industry  humming. 

Oftentimes,  the  music  has  a  message  but 
Its  clouded  in  code  or  slang — and  understood 
only  by  hip  'een-agers 

Here  s  a  few  examples  of  acid  rock's  musi- 
cal message 

Not  long  ago.  British  sineer  Donovan  made 
a  hit  recording  called  "Mellow  Yellow"  Even,- 
"turned  on"  teen-ager  knows  that  Mellow 
Yellow  is  a  strain  of  marijuana  that  grows  Ir. 
Mexico  and  Is  smuggled  Into  this  country 
through  the  border  station  at  Tijuana. 

Pot-smoking  hippies  place  a  premium  on 
Mellow  Yellow  because  It  produces  a  itood. 
lasting  "high  "  Other  good  hybrids,  for  thp 
record,  are  Acapulco  Gold  and  Panama  Gold 
The  Beatles  recently  made  popular  a  song 
called  "  Dav  Tripper"  (A  "trip"  Is  a  mlnd- 
expandlng  experience.) 

Another  song.  "White  Rabbit"  by  the  Jef- 
ferson Airplane.  Is  a  song  about  a  pill  thev 
call  White  Rabbit    The  pills  is  LSD 

The  Rolling  Stones  cut  a  record  called 
"Mother  s  Little  Helpers  "  .^n  innocuous  title 
You  bet  it  was.  but  the  lyrics  revealed  that 
"Mothers  Little  Helpers"'  are  the  "upsles  ana 
downsles"  that  mom  takes  to  get  her  through 
the  day.  The  "upsles"  are  the  pep  pills  she 
takes  when  .she  wakes  up  and  the  "downsles 
are  the  tranquilizers  she  takes  before  going 
to  bed. 

The  Temptations,  another  group,  sing  a 
song  entitled  "Cloud  Nine."  It  Is  about  a 
voungster  who  leaves  home  when  he  can't 
cope  with  life  with  parents.  Things  stlU  dont 
work  out  when  he's  on  his  own  but,  he  says. 
"I'm  doing  nne  .  .  on  Cloud  Nine"  (pre- 
sumably, a  cloud  of  marijuana  smoke). 
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Many  parents  may  wonder  how  their  chil- 
dren come  to  learn  these  things.  Mostly,  it's 
ps.ssed  by  word-of-mouth.  But  there  Is  a 
point  of  origin  for  all  this  information. 

The  "turned  on"  generation  has  a  pretty 
good  grapevine  called  the  underground  press. 
In  this  region,  youngsters  who  forage  to  Chi- 
cago's Old  Town  and  Hyde  Park  (University 
of  Chicago)  districts  can  easily  pick  up  copies 
of  The  Seed.  Second  City  or  Kalaldoecope — 
three  underground  newspapers 

The  underground  press  Is  the  mammal 
devouring  the  eggs  of  the  dinosaur,"  de- 
scribes Jeff  Shero,  editor  of  the  Rat,  a  New 
York  City  p)erlodlcal  that  Is  the  best  known  of 
•Me  underground  press. 

We  lay  bare  the  deformed  nature  of  be- 
hemoth America  and  pierce  Its  scaly  armor — 
the  national  media.  We  are  the  future,  an 
expression  of  the  youth  revolt  determined  to 
liberate  ourselves  and  all  men," 

The  Rat  received  national  attention  last 
.August  when  it  published  a  sp>eclal  issue  In 
time  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  Chicago.  Ttie  Rat  printed  maps  and  listed 
hotel  addresses  where  delegates  would  be 
staying  They  also  published  addresses  of  a 
CI.\  office  and  the  U.S  Armed  Forces  Induc- 
ti.m  Center. 

Gary  school  ofTicUls  have  confirmed  that 
several  Gary  students  were  In  Chicago  dur- 
mc  the  time  of  the  convention  and  partlci- 
p.ited  in  some  of  the  confrontations  that 
pock-marked  that  gathering. 

rhe  underground  press  also  has  close  ties 
through  the  country,  especially  since  the 
1967  formation  of  the  Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice iLNS)  which  supplies  stories  to  approxl- 
m.itely  200  subterranean  newspapers  In  this 
country. 

LNS.  according  to  Jean  Strouse  "writing  In 
Eye  Magazine,  provides  information  unavall- 
.ible  to  the  established  media  such  as  de- 
tsiled  reports  of  peace  movement  activities, 
drug  busts  i  arrests),  tales  of  police  harass- 
ment and  brutality,  long  diaries  and  articles 
!rom  Hanoi  and  Havana  and  muck-raking 
p;eces  about  things  like  US.  involvement  In 
Latin  America 

Of  special  interest  is  a  new  LNS  service 
called  HIP — the  High  School  Independent 
Press  Services — which  started  a  year  ago  and 
sends  out  weekly  news  packets  to  about  100 
high  schools  around  the  country.  Students 
use  the  information  In  publications  they 
print  away  from  school  authority  and  then 
distribute  clandestinely. 

Most  of  these  articles,"  Strouse  reveals, 
•focus  on  Immediate  high  school  Issues  such 
as  dress  codes  and  free  speech. 

"  But  they  are  moving  toward  the  larger 
Issues  of  college  revolt,  the  draft,  school 
.strikes,  questions  of  academic  freedom, 
school  decentralization  and  racism," 

Several  of  the  underground  newspapers 
have  printed  stories  about  new  psychedelic 
drugs  and  even  formulas  for  homemade  LSD 
and  tips  on  "How  does  your  grass  (marl- 
Ju.ina)  garden  grow?" 

So  when  asked  how  he's  come  to  know 
the^e  things,  the  hip  youngster  need  only 
say : 

'  .\11  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers," 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEOaOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  ^r.  Speaker,  the 
problems  facing  local  governments  have 
been  studied  by  the  Congress  and  schol- 
ars for  many  years.  The  main  objective, 
which  we  are  all  striving  to  accomplish, 
Is  to  keep  government  close  to  the  people. 
As  a  result,  we  find  a  proliferation  of  mu- 
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nlclpalltles  and  political  subdivisions 
around  our  major  cities;  and,  often  we 
find  also  that  these  subdivisions  and  mu- 
nicipalities duplicate  services  because  of 
their  overlapping  Jurisdictions.  Ineffi- 
ciency aboundis. 

The  standard  remedy  proposed  to  solve 
this  problem  is  "metro"  government. 
However,  I  believe  this  solution  to  be  un- 
acceptable. Under  a  gigantic  metropoli- 
tan government,  services  must  be  pro- 
vided to  sometimes  2  or  3  million  people. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  major  urban 
area^'  the  people  desire  local  control  of 
local  institutions,  A  prime  example  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  solution  is  the 
school  decentralization  struggle  in  New 
York  City.  Furthermore,  each  area  in  an 
urban  complex  demands  different  types 
of  sanitation  facilities,  police  protection, 
social  services,  and  educational  systems. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  gigantic  metro- 
politan government  can  provide  this 
needed  variety. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  efficient  services  provided 
by  large  metropolitan  governments  can 
be  used  by  smaller  subdivisions  while  al- 
lowing local  governments  to  exist.  The 
basic  idea  is  incorporated  into  a  plan  de- 
veloped in  Lakewood,  Calif.,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  political  subdivision  to  con- 
tract with  the  larger  unit  of  government. 
The  political  subdivision  would  purchase 
whatever  services  it  needed. 

Prof.  J.  F,  Freeman,  of  Emor>'  Uni- 
versity in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  recently  sub- 
mitted an  essay  to  me  explaining  the 
above-mentioned  concepts.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues,  I  hereby  insert 
this  essay  into  the  Record: 
Metropolitan  Government  Reconsidered 

(By  J.  F.  Freeman) 
Since  the  1902's  reformers  have  proposed 
the  sidoptlon  of  "metro"  government  for  our 
larger  urban  areas.  The  situation  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  these  reformers  is 
now  well-known  to  the  public.  In  the  19th 
century  the  city  limits  usually  enclosed  the 
entire  p>op\ilatlon  of  an  urban  area:  the  gov- 
ernment for  most  urban  areas  had  a  simple 
structiire— one  compact  urban  area,  one 
municipal  government.  However,  "with  the 
rise  of  automotive  transportation  and  lower 
cost  housing  In  the  20th  century,  the  situa- 
tion changed.  The  population  of  most  urban 
areas  rapidly  spread  far  beyond  the  old  city 
limits,  extending  to  other  miuilclpalitles 
and  crossing  county  and  even  state  bound- 
aries. This  demographic  change  had  govern- 
mental consequences.  Instead  of  the  pattern 
of  one  compact  urban  area  with  one  mu- 
nicipal government,  a  new  pattern  of  a 
sprawling  urban  area  with  a  number  of 
units  of  government  developed.  The  best 
known  examples  of  this  are  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  regions:  each  has  approximately 
1500  units  of  local  government.  By  compari- 
son, Atlanta  is  a  piker  with  fewer  than  80 
units  of  government  In  its  area. 

The  reaction  of  reformers  to  this  situa- 
tion has  been  repeated  for  over  40  years:  we 
must,  they  declare,  recreate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  19th  century  pattern  of  one  urban 
area,  one  government.  The  reasons  cited  for 
this  are  varied;  frequently  they  Include  argu- 
ments that  the  various  units  of  government 
in  a  metropolitan  area  are  "at  war"  with  one 
another,  that  essential  governmental  serv- 
ices are  therefore  not  provided,  and  that 
Inefficiency,  duplication  of  services,  and  ex- 
cessive overhead  expenses  abound.  Addition- 
ally, voters  are  so  confused  by  the  Jumble  of 
governmental  units,  the  reformers  argue, 
that  they  cannot   control  the  government. 
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The  widely-prescribed  remedy  for  this  Is 
rather  simple:  merge  the  units  of  govern- 
ment or  pass  their  responsibilities  along  to  a 
unit  with  a  greater  Jurisdiction.  With  a  uni- 
fied government,  administrative  inefficiency 
will  disappear,  costs  will  go  down,  and  on 
election  day  the  voters  will  be  able  to  control 
a  simpler  unit  of  government. 

As  persuasive  as  the  reformers'  case 
sounds,  it  has  not  been  widely  accepted  Par 
more  efforts  to  establish  "metro "  govern- 
ments have  failed  than  have  succeeded  Only 
three  such  governments  exist  In  the  United 
States:  in  Miami,  in  Jacksonville,  and  in 
Nashville.  "Metro"  was  established  by  ref- 
erendimi  In  each  of  these  places,  but  studies 
of  these  elections  seem  to  show  that  voters 
approved  of  "metro"  to  get  rid  of  unpopular 
officials,  not  necessarily  because  the  reform- 
ers' arguments  struck  a  responsive  note. 
Toronto,  Canada,  has  a  "metro"  government 
that  was  Imposed  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture In  1953.  The  record  of  these  governments 
is  not  long  enough  to  assess  fairly,  but  To- 
ronto's performance  may  indicate  the  value 
of  "metro".  Because  of  its  broader  tax  base, 
Toronto  metro  has  been  able  to  capitalize 
improvements  that  the  older  units  of  govern- 
ment could  not  finance.  Whatever  the  ob- 
jections to  "metro"  that  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  voters,  it  seems  clear  that 
large  units  of  local  government  can  raise 
more  revenue. 

In  recent  years,  scholars  have  criticized  the 
reformers'  arguments  for  "metro."  One  fre- 
quently made  criticism  has  been  that  re- 
formers have  concentrated  their  attention 
only  on  the  structure  of  government  and  not 
on  how  it  works.  For  example,  one  study  of 
the  St.  Louis  area  revealed  that  adjacent  In- 
dependent units  of  government  were  not  "at 
war"  over  zoning;  In  only  one  instance 
along  a  23-mlIe  strip  were  zoning  practices 
of  adjacent  units  of  government  Incompat- 
ible. It  is  doubtful  whether  "metro"  leads 
to  the  tax  reduction  that  many  efficiency 
arguments  lead  one  to  expect,  and,  further- 
more, goverrunents  may  get  too  big  to  operate 
efficiently,  as  New  York  City's  school  prob- 
lems suggest.  Finally,  the  claim  that  voters 
could  more  easily  control  a  larger  unit  of 
government  with  a  small  number  of  elected 
officials  is  questionable  Studies  of  voting 
behavior  have  shown  that  voter  choices  on 
election  day  are  influenced  by  a  multitude  of 
things  besides  campaign  platforms  or  records 
in  office.  The  vote  on  election  day  cannot 
direct  public  policy  with  any  precision;  the 
reformers  attribute  to  the  vote  a  "rifle" 
accuracy,  "when  in  fact  election  results  have 
at  best  a  "shotgun"  effect  A  "metro"  gov- 
ernment may  be  simpler  from  the  point  of 
view  of  textbook  explanation,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  metro  " 
means  decreased  personal  contact  with 
elected  officials  and  the  need  to  unravel  the 
organization  of  a  complex  bureaucracy  if  gov- 
ernment Is  to  be  understood  at  all  Perhaps 
these  are  some  of  the  reasons  "metro"  has 
not  gained  wide  popularity. 

Is  there  a  way  to  arrange  government  in 
our  metropKDlltan  areas  so  that  the  financial 
advantages  of  large-scale  production  of  serv- 
ices can  be  combined  with  the  values  of 
local  control  and  widespread  participation? 
The  establishment  of  the  "Lakewood  Plan" 
in  Los  Angeles  County  Indicates  the  out- 
lines of  a  possible  answer  to  this  dilemma. 
In  1954  the  city  of  Lakewood  was  incorpo- 
rated, but,  instead  of  setting  up  its  own 
departments  to  provide  all  city  services.  Lake- 
wood  contracted  with  Los  Angeles  coiinty  to 
provide  certain  services  to  the  city  in  specified 
amounts.  In  this  way,  Lakewood  could  pro- 
vide the  services  its  citizens  wanted  without 
having  to  undertake  unnecessary  capitali- 
zation. A  number  of  other  cities  have  followed 
Lakewood's  example;  they  have  Incorporated 
and  retained  control  over  their  neighbor- 
hoods but  have  contracted  "with  the  country 
for  the  supply  of  some  or  all  of  the  mtmincl- 
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pal  s«rvice8  Scholars  studying  the  operation 
of  the  Plan  have  noted  that  the  same  unit 
ot  government  must  txith  priKluce  and  dis- 
tribute a  given  service,  but  Lakewood  shows 
that  this  IS  not  so  A  large  unit  of  government 
can  produce  services  realizing  economies  of 
scale  and  distribution  of  the  services  '^an  be 
lef*  to  smaller  units  where  each  citizen  has 
a  greater  opportunity  to  aflect  the  declslon- 
mnlting  pr  >cesfl 

Argumenrj*  are  frequently  heard  that  to- 
day 3  cities  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  gov- 
erned by  units  >f  government  that  are  unable 
to  make  decisions  for  the  entire  urban  area, 
it  Is  said  '-h.it  centr.ilized  profe«j8lonal  gov- 
ernment must  be  ^utwtltuted  to  deal  with 
todays  problems  The  arguments  are  plaus- 
ible, but  even  more  p;ati8ible  arguments  can 
be  suggested  for  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  small  units  and  broader  popular 
particifMtlon  If  our  technology  Is  freeing 
more  time  for  leisure,  why  discourage  citizens 
from  participating  in  government  and  poli- 
tics' If  the  educational  level  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  rising,  why  be  reluctant  to  encourage 
citizen  participation?  If  our  metropolitan 
area*  are  a  new  form  of  urban  settlement, 
why  subject  them  to  the  old  f>attern  of  urban 
government'  The  measure  of  a  good  govern- 
ment J«- not.  after  all  how  efficiently  It  pro- 
rtuc«8.  UUs  or  that  service,  the  true  measure 
if  government  Is  the  environment  it  provides 
fjr  the  development  of  citizenship 


BLACK  ARM  B.\NDS   FOR   A   BLACK 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW     HAMPSHIRK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday    March  11.  1969 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  all 
♦  readers  of  the  Record  will  take  the  tune 
to  carefully  read  David  Lawrence  .s  edi- 
torial Is  Treason  Permissible  as  Merely 
Free  Speech''"  in  the  March  10.  1969. 
issue  of  U  S.  News  &  World  Report  It 
IS  a  signif.caat  indictment  of  yet  another 
demonstrably  harmful  decision  from  the 
•  U  S  Supreme  Court  from  which  the 
American  people  are  apparently  to  have 
no  relief  until  the  membership  of  the 
Court  is  changed 

In  this  most  recent  judicial  cnisade  a 
majority  has  held  black  arm  bands  to 
be  a  constitutionally  protected  right  of 
defiant  students  in  the  cla.ssrooms  of  the 
land,  despite  the  contrary  order  of  super- 
visory school  authontu's  HavinK  pierced 
the  political  thicket,  the  Warren  Court 
now  boldly  enters  the  academic  thicket 
in  perhaps  its  most  sensitive  area,  the 
classroom,  thus  lowering  morale  and 
further  diminishins  reasonable  .super- 
visorv-  authority  in  .school  at  a  time  when 
a  lack  of  order  on  campus  and  in  our 
Nation's  classrooms  is  a  m.ajor  concern. 

As  David  Lawrence  suggests,  decisions 
imposint;  such  new  inten^retive  require- 
ments of  the  first  amendment,  far  from 
be'.U'Z  required,  should  be  the  subject  of 
;udicial  restramt  The  clavssroom  is  no 
place  for  the  Court  When  decisions  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  arc  allowed  to 
become  conceptualistic  flat  conceived  in 
am  ivory  tower  of  unreality  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  our  whole  system  is  in 
danger  of  disintefcration. 

Of  all  the  vitally  miportant  responsi- 
bilities our  new  President  has.  none  is 
more  important  to  the  future  of  America 
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than  whom  President  Nixon  selects  to 
fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  United  States  These 
simply  miLst  be  men  w  tiase  feet  are  flnnly 
on  the  gmund  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  continued  encouraiiement  of  defi- 
ance, anarchy,  lawlessness.  ponioRraphy. 
and  subversion  by  loose  decisions  from 
the  High  Court 

The  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
mean  anytiilng  remotely  resembling 
what  the  Warren  Court  has  repeatedly 
interpreted  it  to  mean  The  .situation  is 
truly  alanning  and  Piesident  Nixon 
holds  the  key 

The  above-mentioned  editorial  fol- 
lows 

Is    THrAsoN    Per.mi.ssible    \s    Merely      Free 
Speech"? 
(By  David  l-awrencei 
Tlie  Constitution  detliies  treason  as  "levy- 
ing war"  agaliLst   the  United  States  or     ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comTort  " 

This  country  today  is  engaged  in  a  war  in 
which  our  adversaries  are  supplied  with 
money  and  armament  by  two  Communist 
governments  We  have  sent  more  than  500.000 
men  to  defend  the  pe<5ple  of  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression.  Casualties  have  been 
heavy 

Is  It  nut  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  for 
anyone  In  our  midst  to  jiartlclpate  in  a 
demonstration"  which  takes  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  argument  and  clematul.s  m  effect, 
that  the  United  Stales  wlthdrav^  from  the 
battlefield?  Doesn't  such  an  attitude  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  prolong  the  war  and 
keep  on  killing  .American  troops  as  well  as 
thousands  of  civilians'' 

The  Supreme  Court  h.xs  just  rendered  a 
decision  proclaiming  as  a  denial  of  free 
speech"  a  regulation  issued  by  school  au- 
thorities in  Des  Molne.s  Iowa,  prohibiting 
students  from  wearing  black  armbands  in 
the  classroom  This  form  of  demonstration" 
was  previously  publicized  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  Tlie 
Court  says 

"The  action  of  the  sclvooi  authorities  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  upon  an  urgent 
wish  to  avoid  the  controversy  which  might 
result  from  the  expression,  even  by  the  silent 
svinbol  uf  armbands,  nl  opposition  to  this 
Nations  part  in  Uie  conflagration  in  Viet- 
nam  " 

The  High  Court,  however,  rules  that  school 
oiflclals  do  not  have  absolute  authority  over 
their  students  and  that  the  pupils  "are  pos- 
sessed of  fundamental  rights  which  the  .State 
must  respect  "  This  Is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  the  supervisors  in  our  school  system  — 
a  part  of  the  governmental  structure  Itsel' — 
.ire  no  longer  free  to  make  their  own  regu- 
lations concerning  the  conduct  ot  students 
from  the  time  they  enter  until  they  leave 
the  school  grounds 

Seven  Justices  afflrmed  the  opinion,  and 
two  were  opposed  The  Court  confines  itself 
primarily  to  the  argument  that  the  wearing 
ut  armbands  did  not  disrupt  classwork  or  In- 
volve substantial  disorder  or  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  others  '  The  oplmon  declares 

If  a  regulation  were  adopted  by  school 
officials  forbidding  discussion  of  the  Vietnam 
ctiiifllct.  or  the  expression  by  any  student  of 
opposition  to  It  anywhere  on  school  properly 
except  as  part  of  a  prescribed  classroom  exer- 
cise It  would  be  obvious  that  the  regulation 
would  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
otudents.  at  least  If  It  could  not  be  Justified 
by  A  showing  that  the  students'  activities 
would  materially  and  substantially  disrupt 
■h>'  work  and  discipline  of  the  school   ' 

But  what  about  the  poisoning  of  the  minds 
of  other  students  by  those  who  openly  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
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The  protest  demonstrations  "  the  burning 
of  draft  cards,  and  now  restrictions  prevent- 
ing school  authorities  from  squelching  s.ni- 
bollc"  free  speech  could  stimulate  the  sprpi,ci 
of     symbolic"  treason 

Justice  Black.  In  his  dls-sentlng  opinion, 
asserts  that  when  the  Court  says  the  we.iring 
of  armbands  is  symbolic  "  speech,  ;t  ar- 
rogates to  Itself  rather  than  to  the  .States 
elected  officials  charged  with  running  the 
schools,  the  decision  as  to  which  schxil  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  are  reasonable  "  The 
Justice  p.)lnts  out  that  the  arinb  uids  tuok 
the  ,students  minds  off  their  cla.sswork  ;incl 
diverted  them  to  thoughts  about  the  hii;hlv 
emotional  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war  He 
ndds 

If  the  time  has  come  when  pupils  of  Sta'e- 
supporied  schools,  kliidert;arlen,  gramniiir 
school  or  high  scIuhjI.  can  defy  and  flout 
orders  of  school  officials  to  keep  their  minds 
on  their  own  school  work.  It  Is  the  beKlnnine 
of  a  new  revolutionary  era  of  perml.sslvene.ss 
In  this  country  fostered  by  the  Judlclarv 

What  has  really  happened  Is  that  the  "rieht 
to  teach  ' — hitherto  presumed  to  be  inhpr»nt 
m  the  functioning  of  our  public  schools-  is 
being  brushed  aside  as  subordinate  to  free 
speech  The  students  now  could  wear  m  the 
classroom  even  the  hammer  and  sickle  to  ex- 
press a  symbolic"  support  of  the  Commii- 
iilst  cause  m   the  war 

How.  In  the  face  of  the  High  Court's  now 
decision,  can  the  schools  efTectlvely  tearh 
patriotism  and  a  love  of  country'  Must  ihey 
submit  to  the  tvpe  of  protests  which  have 
already  led  the  North  Vietnamese  to  believe 
that  the  United  St.ites  is  willing  to  pull  out 
Its  forces  .iiicl  accept     peace  .it  any  price"? 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Supreme  Ciiirt 
saw  fit  to  Ignore  the  true  significance  of  the 
dl.ssent  being  expressed  by  certain  students 
in  the  Iowa  school 

There  certainly  Is  no  Justification  for  u  ml- 
ing  by  the  highest  court  In  the  land  which 
takes  away  the  right  of  schcwl  authorities  in 
a  government -supported  institution  to  har 
"symbolic  treason  We  are  telllntr  the  world 
that  we  permit  students  In  our  public  schools 
to  indicate,  in  effect  that  they  are  adhering 
to  the  enemies'  of  the  United  States  .ind 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  " 


TONGUE-TIP.D  JUSTICE 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March   11.  1969 

Mr,  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  James 
Earl  Ray  has  pleaded  Kuilty  to  murder- 
ing the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr  ,  and  has  been  .sentenced  to  99 
years  in  prison  I  am  not  questioning 
the  procedure  that  brought  about  this 
result;  however,  it  leaves  unanswered 
the  vital  question  of  whether  o;-  not  n?.y 
was  part  of  a  conspiracy. 

We  are  !eU  >". ondenni:  who  procMti 
a  duplicate  driver  s  liccnsL'  for  Ray  m 
Alabama  when  he  was  m  California,  .uid 
where  Ray  Kol  the  more  than  Slo.euO 
t.hat  iie  spent  (iurinp  the  year  after  liis 
escape  from  the  Missouri  State  Peniten- 
tian^-,  Tliese  and  many  other  questions 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  e.xplaincd 
by  the  various  investigating  i; roups,  the 
Memphis  attorney  general.  P  M  Canale, 
or  by  Ray  s  coun.sel.  Percy  Foreman 

The  issue  has  further  been  raised  by 
Ray's  actions  in  court,  when  lie  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  declared  that  he  d.d  not 
intend  that  his  plea  of  guilty  should  in- 
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elude  a  finding  that  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy. The  questions  raised  by  this 
statement  and  by  the  other  unanswered 
queries  are  well  put  in  the  following  edi- 
torial trom  the  New  York  Times: 
ToNGVE-TiED  Justice 
1  he  aborted  trial  of  James  E:arl  Ray  for  the 
assassination  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr, 
Is  a  shocking  breach  of  faith  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  black  and  white,  and  of  people 
the  world  over  still  numbed  and  puzzled  by 
the  gunfire  that  struck  down  this  interna- 
tional leader, 

R.iy  is  entitled  by  all  legal  means  to  avail 
himself  of  the  defenses  open  to  him  un- 
der the  law  But  by  no  means,  legal  or  prag- 
matic, .should  the  doors  of  the  courtroom  and 
the  Jail  be  slammed  shut  on  the  facts,  the 
motives  and  the  doubts  of  this  horrible 
murder, 

.^nd  yet  that  is  just  what  has  occurred 
with  stunning  suddenness  in  a  Memphis 
courthouse  By  pleading  guilty.  Ray  has  been 
sentenced  to  99  years  In  prison.  The  Jury 
had  lo  go  along  with  this  prearranged  deal 
between  llie  prosecution  and  the  admitted 
killer's  attorney.  Circuit  Judge  W.  Preston 
B.ittle  went  along  with  this  deal,  treating 
tlie  whole  matter  as  If  it  were  a  routine 
murder  acse. 

Nothing  but  outrage  and  suspicion  can 
lollow  the  handling  of  this  long-delayed  and 
i:isnntly  snuffed-out  trial,  Percy  Foreman. 
tlie  defense  lawyer,  tells  the  public  that  it 
took  him  months  'to  prove  to  myself"  that 
R.-.y  was  not  part  of  a  murder  conspiracy. 
R.iy  himself  acquiesces  In  the  deal  made 
on  the  guilty  plen-  then  says  publicly  that 
he  refuses  to  go  along  wltii  the  statement 
th.it  there  was  no  conspiracy. 

Why  should  this  assassination  case  be 
tried  by  st.itements  Instead  of  formal  legal 
procedures,  subject  to  examination  and 
crcss-examln  ition,  the  presentation  of  all 
the  evidence  by  the  prosecution,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  In  open  court?  What  in 
either  sense  or  Jurisprudence  does  it  mean 
that  the  defense  attorney  convinced  himsalf? 
In  the  getto  and  In  the  world  outside  the 
ghetto,  the  question  still  cries  for  answer: 
Was  there  a  consplr<Tcy  to  kill  Dr,  King  and 
who  was  in  it? 

The  state's  case  has  been  read  to  the  jury. 
But  that  is  hardly  enough  in  a  case  of  this 
magnitude  Tills  was  not  a  street  crime  but, 
on  the  surface,  a  racist  or  quasi-political  as- 
sassination It  was  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  state  accepted  the  Ruilty  plea  and  agree 
to  end  the  case  because  the  death  penalty 
has  not  been  used  since  1961  in  Tennessee. 
No  one  was  demanding  blood;  everyone  is 
demanding  fact  Are  we  going  to  get  the  facts 
from  Ray's  lawyers,  past  or  present,  one 
0'.  whom  Is  trying  to  peddle  the  story  to  mag- 
azines? Are  ■we  going  to  get  the  facts  from 
William  Bradford  Hule.  the  author  who  has 
tiouphf  the  "rights"  to  Ray's  story?  What 
,1  mockery  of  Justice  for  the  facts  to  emerge 
m  marketed  Justice! 

Unless  proceedings  are  convened  In  court — ■ 
Federal,  if  not  state — we  shall  never  know 
the  adjudicated  truth  There  should  be  no 
Warren  Commission  necessary — a  month  or  a 
\ear  from  now — to  still  our  doubts  and  do 
Hhat  a  Tennessee  court  has  failed  to  do. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
Stale  of  Tennessee  nor  of  the  FBI.  I 
merely  urge  them  to  continue  their  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  heinous  crime  was  the  product  of 
a  conspiracy  and.  if  there  is  evidence  to 
that  effect,  to  place  such  evidence  before 
a  court  of  law.  It  is  important  for  the 
:ntegrity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  his  issue  be  as  firmly  resolved 
as  possible. 

Regardless  of  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation, I  reaffirm  my  belief  that  almost 
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all  of  us  must  share  the  blame  for  this 
action.  As  I  said  last  April  8,  1968: 

It  is  this  senseless  animosity,  this  irrational 
hatred  that  tears  at  the  very  fabrics  of  our 
national  life.  Few  are  without  blame  For 
if  we  do  not  share  the  hatred,  and  most  of 
us  do  not,  we  accept  It  in  our  midst  We 
abhor  the  violence  but  we  tolerate  the  ani- 
mosity which  feeds  upon  itself  until  the 
seeds  of  violence  are  sown. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  the  facts 
of  this  case  be  uncovered.  However,  re- 
gardless of  their  particularities,  the 
greatest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  this 
departed  man  of  peace  is  to  work  in  our 
daily  lives  to  eliminate  the  animosity 
that  breeds  such  senseless  violence. 
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resentatlves  of  the  Eighty-Sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  'Tennessee.  That  we 
commend  President  Nixon  for  his  wisdom  lor 
selecting  such  a  talented  citizen  and  that 
we  congratulate  William  E  Tlmmons  on  his 
appointment  and  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
assignment;    and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  ihi,s 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr,  William  E: 
Timmons,  The  White  House,  Washington. 
DC;  United  States  Representative  William 
E  Brock  III,  United  States  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, DC  ;  and  President  Richard  M,  Nixon, 
'The  White   House,   Washington,  D,C, 

.'Vdopied  February  27,   1969. 

William  L.  Jenkins, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


TENNESSEE  HAILS  A  NATIVE  SON 


SENSITIVITY  TRAINING:    TO  CAP- 
TURE ONE  GENERATION 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennes- 
see House  of  Representatives  has  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  honoring  a  na- 
tive son  whose  skill  and  dedication  have 
brought  credit  to  his  State  and  earned 
him  well-deserved  recognition.  I  was 
privileged  to  know  Bill  Timmons  -well, 
and  to  witness  his  ability  first  hand  dur- 
ing the  6  years  he  served  as  my  admin- 
istrative assistant.  Now.  as  a  key  mem- 
ber of  President  Nixon's  staff.  Bill 
Timmons  will  enjoy  an  opportunity  to 
bring  his  talents  to  bear  on  an  even 
wider  scope  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Because  of  its  timeliness.  I  include  the 
following  resolution  in  the  Record: 
House  Resolution  7 

A  resolution  to  congratulate  William  E   Tim- 
mons on   his  appointment   to  the  staf.   of 
President  Richard   M    Nixon 
Whereas.  President  Richard  M    Nixon  has 
assigned    a    cipable    and    dedicated    slafl    to 
assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duties:  and 
Whereas.   William   E    Timmons   of   Hamil- 
ton   County    has    been    named    by    the    new- 
President  to  the  White  House  staff:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Timmons  served  as  an  aide 
to  former  United  States  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin  and  was  named  Out- 
standing Young  Republican  of  the  Year  in 
1965;  and 

V/hereas.  Mr.  Timrnons  served  from  Jan- 
uary 1963  to  November  1968  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  United  States  Representa- 
tive William  E  Brock  III  rendering  great 
service  to  the  people  of  Tennessee's  Third 
Congressional  District  in  particular  and  to 
all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  in 
general;   and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Timmons  was  always  willing 
and  anxious  to  help  ;ind  assist  :iny  i  en- 
nessean  who  came  to  V.'ashlngton.  D.  C,  or 
who  telephoned  or  wrote  a  letter;  .-ind 

Whereas,  Mr.  Timmons  has  .i  brilliant 
mind,  a  keen  insight  Into  the  legislative 
process  and  an  uncannv  ability  to  as.sess 
and  evaluate  the  pressing  issuea  of  our  time: 
and 

Whereas.  This  line  cutstandlng  Tennc^.sean 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Presic'cni  to  as.'ure 
good  working  relations  between  the  leglFla- 
tlve  and  executive  branches  of  our  national 
government:  and 

Whereas.  All  the  people  of  Tennesse"  may 

now  feel  that  they  have  a  proven  friend  and 

fellow  citizen  on  the  White  House  staff  who 

Is  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  Tennessee: 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI,^NA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March   11.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lavieniia 
Beria.  the  Bolshevik  psychopolitician, 
head  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  under 
Stalin,  talked  of  a  ma.ster  i^lan  to  con- 
quer the  world : 

Give  us  one  generation  and  you'll  never 
be  able  to  catch  up. 

It  becomes  more  obvious  that  his  I'lan 
is  now  underway  in  the  United  States  to 
destroy  one  generation  by  removing  from 
our  youth  the  desire  to  be  an  individual 
resulting  in  loss  of  the  will  to  resist — 
lawlessness,  immorality,  the  warping  of 
society,  and  consequently  cultural  de- 
struction. 

By  now  most  people  should  understand 
that  the  term  "human  relations  '  k  a 
"sliding-off"  of  identity  to  camouflage 
sensitivity  training  once  called  brain- 
washing. 

Unless  the  parents  of  Anierica  become 
aroused  and  organize. — "sensitivity  train- 
ing" or  "group  therapy"  can  well  be  the 
weapon  to  deliver  the  young  generation. 

.So  that  our  colleagues  may  know  there 
arc  concerned  Americans  already  trying 
to  awaken  the  mothers  and  fathers  I  ask 
these  documents  follow  my  remarks: 
"Sensitivity  Training"  frcm  National  De- 
fender for  March  1969.  "Sen.sitivity 
Training"  from  Blackboard  Power,  "NEA 
Threat  to  America"  by  Dr,  Gordon  V, 
Drake,  and  "Sensitivity  Training:  Boon 
or  Menace"  by  Donna  Gill  from  Chicago 
Tribune  January  26.  1969,  and  an  excerpt 
from  Beria "s  addre.ss  to  American  stu- 
dents in  the  Lenin  University  prior  to 
1936: 

Sensitivity  Trmning 

Sensitivity  Training  is  a  form  of  group 
criticism  which  is  being  Introduced  :n  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  churches. 
Police  Departments.  '\"MC.^  eroups,  .-ummer 
camps,  etc.  Described  by  its  rsdvocates  as 
"grotip  therapy,"  it  has  aroused  widespread 
opposition  wherever  it  has  been  used  because 
it  employs  almost  the  some  metliod  that  was 
tised  to  braitiwash  American  prisoner,'  of  war 
in  Korea — organii-ed  "group  criticism," 

Group  criticism  compels  the  participant  to 
bare  liis  soul  before  10  ir  15  other  persons 
who  nr.'  required  to  do  likewise  under  the 
direction  of  r.  rroup  leader  The  individual  ;s 
pressed  to  seek  cut  real  or  fancied  short- 
comings in  his  personality  and  thlnklntr.  to 
humble  himself  .Thd  give  up  his  independ- 
?r.ce  cf  niiiid  and  judgment,  to  make  himself 
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dependent  upon  the  yood  opinion  of  the 
leader  and  others  In  the  group 

The  individual's  problems  '  become  group 
property  and  &s  the  talk  pmgresses  and  the 
group  trie*  to  work  out  solutions  any  or  all 
of  the  following  results  may  take  place 

1  After  hearing  10-  30  others  confess  their 
■  faults,  one  is  Inclined  to  feel  that  his  own 
are  not  so  bad.  thus  encouraging  him  to  ac- 
cept lower  moral  standards 

J  Discovery  that  ones  own  ir  family 
standards  are  different  from  those  'jf  the 
group  creates  doubts  m  to  whose  standards 
are  correct 

3  Discourages,  m  fact  penalizes.  Individual 
responsibility  and  decision-making,  causing 
one  to  feel  Inadequate  and  unable  to  make 
deci.flons  without  approval  of  the  group  or 
group  leader 

4  Encourages  p.irtlclpants  to  bnni<  prob- 
lems to  the  group  instead  of  to  family  and 
church 

5  Causes  one's  family  to  seem  pretty 
"square"  compared   to  the  consenstu  of  the 

group 

Since  all  such  programs  are  geared  to 
change."  they  tend  unless  one  is  of  unusual 
integrity  and  character  to  realign  loyalties 
awiy  from  home,  family  and  the  church  and 
cause  the  individual  to  conform  more  nearly 
to  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  group  This 
»  perlMtps  an  overslmpUflcaUon.  but  It  is 
^Iflcuivto  dispute  the  fact  that  group  criti- 
cism or  sensitivity  training  is  a  form  of 
brainwashing 

Some  years  .'igo.  Edward  Hunter,  .iuthor 
and  foreign  correspondent  who  originally  in- 
troduced the  term  hrainwashing"  into  the 
English  language  pointed  out 

The  United  States  Is  being  -ondltloned  to 
accept  mlUtarv  defeat  the  objective  now 

Is  to  bring  about,  by  a  sophisticated  Pav- 
lovian  approach,  consent  by  the  American 
people  and  Government  for  what  we  have  al- 
ways refused  to  discuss — battlefield  de- 
feat A  1  ng.  highly  skilled  campaign  has 
been  ijoing  on  to  soften  up  our  people  for  it 
The  immediate  objective  in  this  war  is  Amer- 
ican acceptance  of  defeat  at  -he  hands  ot  the 
Vietnam  communists  But  Vietnam  Is  only 
one  sector  of  a  worldwide  front  The  long 
range  objective,  for  which  defeat  m  Vietnam 
Is  supposed  to  soften  us  up.  Is  our  accept- 
ance of  defeat  by  the  Soviet  Union  ' 

Is  Sensitivity  Training  part  ol  this  pro- 
gram' And  is  there  anyone  who  can  4ay  that 
It  Is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  moral  flber 
of  this  Nation? 

Sknsittvity  Tr.mninc 
I  Note  — The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed  by   the  DAR   Pennsylvania  State  Confer- 
ence.  October   1968    i 

Whereas,  so-called  "Sensitivity  Training"' 
or  "Group  Dynamics  "  i.s  a  well  developed 
psychological  technique  whereby  a  leader  of 
a  group  promotes  each  Individual's  self- 
critic^sm  or  confession  and  directs  the  group 
to  criticize  each  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
improvement"  through  throwing  ofT  old 
values  and  supposedly  becoming  more  sensi- 
tive to  other  pe<3ple    and 

Whereas.  St-nsttnity  Training  or  Group 
Dynamics  has  been  perfected  and  long  prac- 
ticed .n  ctjmmunist  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  ijpinlons  In  desired  paths  and 
at  the  same  time  destroying  the  cap€u:lty 
for  independent  thought-  this  having  been 
the  means  by  which  communists  caused  GI 
prisoners   to  defect   in   the  Korean  war.    and 

Whereas,  this  same  technique  Is  being 
advocated  by  many  gri;ups  and  movements 
in  the  United  States  to  make  youth,  the 
police,  the  military  church  groups,  etc  .  more 
sensitive-  possibly  to  the  parucular  i  of  ten 
unsavory  I  views  and  attitudes  they  would 
like  to  .see  universal,  therefore 

ReioUfd  That  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 
Chtughters  jf  the  American  Revolution  urge 
Its  members  to  study,  then  expose  "the 
Sensitivity   Training   Program  '   or   any    pro- 
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gram  which  undertakes  to  change  basic 
human  characteristics — no  matter  under 
what  attractive  title  It  masquerades 

SENsnrviTY  Training 
It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  main 
goals  of  aex  education  programs  such  as 
aiECUS.  Is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
privacy;  to  /rer  children  Uj  speak  about  the 
most  Intimate  subjects  In  their  own  lives 
and  to  bare  their  nuwt  secret  thoughts  This 
technique  is  used  In  the  current  rage'  of 
liberal  brain  pickers  which  they  call  sensi- 
tivity training  Sensrtlvuy  training  Is  also 
used  In  Communist  countries  as  a  device  to 
make  people  reveal  all  personal  feelings, 
thoughts  desires  and  fears  This  self  and 
group  criticism  may  l>e  traced  to  the  1920's 
in  Russia  where  It  was  regularly  used  to 
spot  agitators  ^^r  potential  trouble  makers 
and  bring  them  into  line  The  Russian  peo- 
ple I  children  and  adults  i  thereby  created 
their  own  police  slate  and  controlled  one 
another 

Sensitivity  training  Is  called  by  various 
names  .such  as  group  criticism,  group  dynam- 
ics, management  development  ktroup  pnx-- 
ess  and  T-group  training  Dr  Carl  Rogers 
of  the  Western  Behavioral  Science  Institute. 
lUoglcally  concludes  that  If  therapy  is  good 
for  people  in  trouble  then  It  Is  bound  to 
be  as  gmxl  or  better  for  people  who  func- 
tion well  Woe  be  unto  the  medical  doctor 
who  would  prescribe  drugs  and  surgery  for 
the  hale  and  hearty,  because  he  subscribes 
to  Roger's  philosophy 

Three  main  points  of  the  Oroup  Criticism 
technique  are  !4S  follows 

1  The  atmosphere  helps  participants  to 
open  up  their  behavior  to  examination  by 
themselves  as   well   as   by   others 

2  The  first  step  Is  to  unfreeze  the  Lild 
values 

.1  Gradually  members  unlearn  the  Inap- 
pmpriaie  reactions  and  find  the  courage  to 
experiment  with  new  responses 

Of  course  the  Immediate  thought  that 
comes  to  mind  Is.  Who  will  tell  the  patients' 
what  the  appn>prlate  response  should  be — Dr 
KlrkendalP 

The  National  rralnlng  Laboratory  orga- 
nized m  1952  by  the  NEA.  has  developed 
sensitivity  training  techniques  which  have 
been  taught  since  1956  to  groups  of  church 
leaders.  Industrial  and  educational  admin- 
istrators, executives  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, social  scientists,  police,  Judges,  and 
other  kev  personnel  In  .\merlca 

The  National  Trulnlng  Laboratory  (NTL) 
has  been  .imply  Hnanced  through  grants  from 
many  organizations  and  foundations,  as  well 
as  the  federal  government  In  1965-66.  32 
awards  went  to  NTI.  for  major  projects  In 
human  relations  training  For  this,  both  the 
NEA  and  WCOTP  of  which  NEA  Is  a  mem- 
ber, received  grants  from  the  Vernon  Fund, 
a  fund  heavily  contributed  to  by  the  federal 
tjovernment's  CenlrU  Intelligence  .\gency 
I  CIA  I  WCOTP  apparently  received  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars  from  the  Vernon 
Fund  to  develop  leadership"  among  educa- 
tors 

The  .SIBCUS  Sex  education  program  Is 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  sensitivity 
program  as  supfxirted  by  'he  NEA.  WCOTP, 
UNESCO  and  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  It 
Is  therefore  a  matter  of  most  serious  conse- 
quence«  to  learn  that  the  SIECUS  program 
Is  presently  being  used  In  schools  through- 
out America  from  California  to  New  York 
Public  schools  are  using  SIECUS  coordinated 
materials  for  kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade  Many  teachers  welcome  this  type  of 
program  since  they  have  long  held  that  par- 
ents are  Inadequately  trained  to  teach  their 
own  children  .ib<.mt  sex  All  phases  of  In- 
struction, they  stoutly  maintain,  should  be 
left   to   the   proif'istctnaLi 

The  teachers  In  this  Instance  are  dead 
wrong  No  sex  education  Is  better  than  the 
kind   offered   by   SIECUS    It   Is   not  the   role 
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of  the  school  to  teach  amoral  sex  education 
intended  to  present  to  the  "youngster  all  r,>^,e 
alternatives  that  he  or  she  could  take  ui 
regard  to  sex  and  sex  relationships "  In  a 
suit  Qled  In  Sacramento  by  two  fathers,  the 
program  is  described  its  one  which  "fosters 
and  teachee  immorality   " 

Other  opponents  of  the  program  charge 
the  sex  education  course  with  being  an  cx- 
presaton  of  secular  humanism  In  which  man 
Is  cloaely  identified  with  animals  In  repr  - 
ductlon  function  without  any  attempt  •,, 
interrelate  the  higher  Ideals  of  marriage 

In  addition.  I  strongly  question  the  omis- 
sion of  a  study  of  venereal  dlsea-se  As 
the  Executive  Director  of  Siccus,  Dr  Mary 
Calderone  explained,  "Veneral  disease  hap- 
pen to  be  infectious  diseases  that  are  irar,-.- 
mltted  by  sexual  contact,  but  I  don't  think 
they  are  a  part  of  sexual  education  "  Thi.s 
is  an  astoundlngly  stupid  statement  and 
obviously  emlnates  from  the  desire  of 
SIECUS  to  glorify  sex,  and  ensnare  sluden-^ 
into  sexual  promiscuity.  Dr.  Calderoi.c - 
position  that  sex  education  should  Include 
neither  moral  attitudes  nor  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  of  infection  are  Indefensible  In  the 
light  of  staUstlcs  on  V  D 

.\ccordlng  to  the  latest  national  figures 
venereal  disease  li  a  major  public  heal*;^ 
problem  Tlie  Nal^nal  Communicable  D.s- 
(•ase  Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service  .'-u, s 
that  venereal  disease  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  in  nearly  all  metropolitan  are. is 
But  mo6t  significant  in  reference  to  Dr  Cal- 
derone s  statement.  Is  the  fact  that  teen- 
agers account  for  most  of  the  increase  I,". 
1964  and  1965  syphilis  among  U.S.  teen-agers 
rose  12  4  percent  while  the  overall  natlon.U 
incidence  remained  constant  And  In  1965  the 
rate  of  infection  per  100,000  In  the  15-l:J 
grotip  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  was  mo.'-e 
than  double  the  rate  for  all  age  groups  com- 
bined 

Parents  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  con- 
trol of  their  children's  secular  and  moral 
education  Moral  values  are  being  taught  In 
the  schools  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  our  traditional  standards  based  on  the 
Hebraic-Christian  heritage.  The  practice  is 
incj-easlng  because  educational  leaders  such 
as  Dr  Kirkendall — who  rejoices  at  any  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  homoeexuallty  and  sexual 
perversion  -  are  determining  the  school 
curriculum. 

SENsmviTT  Training:  Boon  or  Menace.' 
I  By  Dotma  OUl ) 

Sensitivity  training. 

This  Is  a  term  that  is  misunderstood,  h.ird 
to  define,  hailed  as  the  savior  of  education  hv 
some,  thwarted  as  a  so-culled  brainwashing 
technique  by  others,  and  generally  contro- 
versial. 

It's  been  around  for  a  few  years  now,  in  one 
form  or  other,  but  It  stirred  widespread  in- 
terest in  Chicago  only  this  week.  Sensitivity 
training  sessions  were  Jield  in  private  homos 
and  directed  by  a  teacher  from  Evanston 
Township  High  school,  tho  not  sponsored  by 
the  school  People  wrote  and  called  The 
Tribune  to  seek  information  on  sensltivitv 
training  itself 

The  techniques  of  such  training  vary 
There  is  no  one  set  piattern.  and  much  of  it 
depends  on  the  "trainer"  himself.  It  can  vary 
from  discussion  groups  or  self-crltlclzlng  .aid 
group-crltlclzlng  sessions,  where  the  mood  v.- 
self  varies  from  talk  to  heated  argument,  to 
more  than  100  games  to  be  played. 

ORANGE     PASSING.     CHANTING 

The  games  themselves  have  many  aspects 
passing  an  orange  around  a  circle,  chanting 
arm  in  arm.  crawling  around  and  touching 
each  other  as  you  are  wrapped  In  sheets  or 
blankeu.  swimming  nude  In  groups,  bathing 
together,  mimicry,  and  Just  staring  eye  to  eye 
with  another  person. 

At  Its  best.  Its  supporters  say.  sensitivity 
training  is  a  form  of  group  experience  that 
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will  make  the  Individual  lose  his  hangups 
and  become  Innovative,  more  of  an  Individ- 
ual, loving,  more  aware  of  hlnuelf  and  hl« 
true  feelings,  more  sensitive  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  more  creative. 

At  Its  worst,  Its  detractors  say.  sensitivity 
training  becomes  a  form  of  group  pressure 
and  brainwashing  that  makes  the  subject  ac- 
cept the  lowest  oommon  denominator  In 
morals,  be  vulnerable  to  anti-church  and 
i.ntl-famlly  beliefs,  destroys  Individuality. 
could  lead  to  sexual  promiscuity,  creates 
neurotics,  and  reduces  people  to  vegetables 
unable  to  do  anything  but  accept  the  group's 
orders. 

There  are  also  those  who  take  a  middle 
view.  They  say  sensitivity  training  Is  good — 
il  handled  by  a  competent  professional,  pref- 
i-rably  a  psychiatrist,  and  If  the  persons  In- 
volved are  suited  to  such  sessions  and  have 
no  deep  problems. 

MAT    BECOME   AUTISTIC 

"If  someone  feels  very  alienated,  out  of 
touch  with  other  people,  feels  remote,  and 
vou  put  him  In  a  group  whose  members  are 
ploying  each  other,  he  may  move  away  even 
more  and  become  completely  autistic,"  said 
Dr  Jules  Masserman.  co-chairman  of  the 
Northwestern  university  psychiatry  depart- 
ment. 

"If  you  have  someone  already  fairly  well- 
balanced,  and  he  feels  he  wants  to  explore 

ther  horizons  and  knows  where  the  limits 
,ire  and  how  to  keep  his  maturity  and  sanity 
m  limits,  then  It's  fine,"  he  said. 

But  you  have  to  individualize  It,  and  it 
■akes  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  training 

n  the  part  of  the  leader.  A  swimming 
:eBcher  knows  you  don't  throw  the  whole 
class  Into  the  {X)ol  at  once  because  someone 
might  not  know  how  to  swim  and  might 
tlrown  or  get  hurt" 

The  danger  of  such  sessions  In  the  ele- 
mentary   or   high    schools,    he    said.   Is   that 

vou  cannot  generalize  on  any  of  It  and  a 
L-reat  many  of  these  teachers  Just  are  not 
•rained.  You  cannot  take  just  a  general  class 
•  I  teen-agers  who  have  all  sorts  of  Indi- 
vidual characteristics  and  Just  wUly-nllly 
subject  the  class  to  any  one  procedure." 

HAS    HOLD    ON    COUNTRY 

Whatever  the  dangers  or  procedures  or 
cood  points,  sensitivity  training  has  a  foot- 
lock  on  the  countr>'  and  Is  used.  In  one  form 
or  another.  In  business  or  management 
training.  In  churches,  youth  groups,  and 
schools   It  Is  In  great  use  In  California. 

For  part  of  Its  research.  The  Tribune  con- 
Mcted  two  professors  at  Chicago  Theological 
-cmlnary.  Both  have  worked  extensively  In 
-  roup  therapy  sessions. 

Dr  Arthur  Foster,  a  professor  of  theology 
^nd  personality,  admitted  that  parents  upset 
iv  the  sessions  Involving  their  children  were 
;:ot  unusual. 

While  some  of  the  Evanston  parents  said  the 
sessions  helped  their  children,  most  com- 
;)lalned  that  after  the  sessions  their  chil- 
dren were  rebellious,  engaged  in  shouting 
sessions,  woke  up  not  knowing  where  they 
'.vere.  suffered  mental  set-backs,  cried  con- 
•muously,  and  were  generally  confused. 

"In  the  process,  sensitivity  training  Is  go- 
ing to  shake  a  lot  of  people  up,"  Dr.  Foster 
-aid.  "If  the  parents  feel  that  way  about 
•he  training,  they  ought  to  be  In  a  T-group 

•raining  croup)  with  their  kids.  The  answer 
•o  the  generation  gap  is  to  get  together.  That 
tvpe  of  response  on  rebellion  Is  Inaccurate. 
It  wont  give  rebellion,  but  It  might  bring  It 
Ml  in  the  open.  The  kids  are  In  a  much 
I  learer  position  on  this  then  their  parents." 

PARENTS    FIGHTING    IT 

The  parents  did  not  think  so.  And  through- 
out the  Country,  small  and  large  groups  of 
pirents  and  othT  ttroups  a'e  sprlnelng  up 
:o  clo  battle  against  an  activity  they  say  Is 
rolnln"  their  children. 

Dr  Foster  said  sensitivity  training  is  a 
loi?elv-used  t?rm  th.it  also  iniludes  forms  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

group  dynamics.  T-group  training,  auto- 
crltlclsm.  human  relations  training.  Synanon 
Games  clubs,  basic  encounter  groups,  self- 
honesty  session,  self-examination,  and  hu- 
man potential  workshop.  Much  of  the  trend 
originated  in  the  National  Training  labora- 
tories In  Bethel,  Maine. 

"It  Is  a  study  In  the  processes  of  change 
and  the  dynamics  of  planned  change  in  so- 
ciety," he  said.  "It  studies  the  dynamics  of 
change  In  society,  and  what  It  takes  to  main- 
tain a  group,  a  society,  or  an  Institution. 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  about 
change,  or  Innovation  " 

He  believes  It  will  lead  to  good  changes  in 
education.  He  also  believes  it  will  lead  to 
changes  In  people. 

OPEN   TO   BRAINWASHING? 

The  critics  believe  the  changes  will  mean 
that  the  person  Is  open  to  the  type  of  brain- 
washing used  by  the  North  Koreans  on  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean 
conflict? 

Dr.  Poster  said  the  technique  pretty  well 
strips  a  person  to  the  core,  which  is  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  both  brainwashing  and 
sensitivity  training. 

He  said  that  then,  when  the  person  is 
rather  emotionally-stripped,  if  you  were  to 
brainwash  him,  you  would  apply  coercion  and 
threat. 

But  In  sensitivity  training,  you  rebuild  and 
help  the  Individual  see  himself  as  such  He 
said  It  Is  a  matter  of  motive.  Many  of  the 
groups  who  wrote  The  Tribune  said  that  it 
Is  dangerous  to  get  a  person  in  such  a  vul- 
nerable position  at  what  they  termed  the 
"mercy  of  the  leader." 

Poster  admitted  there  is  possible  danger, 
but  said  that  something  so  "innovative  and 
with  such  potential"  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued because  of  a  fear  of  a  possible  abuse. 

MOVING  IN  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

"I  think  It  Is  the  most  Innovative  educa- 
tional thing  going  on."  he  said.  "I  wouldn't 
Indorse  everything,  but  It's  moving  in  a  fresh 
kind  of  direction." 

He  said  there  Is  always  a  danger  with  an 
unqualified  leader.  He  described  some  T- 
group  sessions  as  taking  about  12  persons  and 
building  a  little  society.  He  said  it  is  always 
possible  to  come  up  with  the  demonic  society 
the  boys  constructed  in  William  Goldlng's 
"Lord  of  the  Piles,"  but  that  the  leader  should 
be  there  "to  see  nothing  is  destroyed  that 
shouldn't  be." 

"This  little  community  could  turn  into  a 
tyranny  of  group,"  he  said.  "It  often  happens 
in  the  process.  At  a  certain  moment,  you  get 
the  whole  group  zeroing  In  on  one  person  to 
try  to  make  him  think  what  they  think  Then 
you  get  a  wolf  pack  effect.  Then  It  is  time  for 
the  leader  to  zero  in  and  get  the  group  to  see 
what  they  are  doing  to  Joe.  Since  no  leader 
is  perfect,  sometimes  he  doesn't  pick  up 
what's  happening." 

MANY    USES    SEEN 

But.  he  said,  he  himself  has  not  experi- 
enced It  as  a  "dangerous  thing. •'  He  said  he 
could  see  much  use  of  It  to  promote  black- 
white  understanding,  for  management  to 
understand  the  role  of  labor,  to  increase 
church  understanding  and  participating,  and 
for  couples. 

His  colleague.  Dr.  Ross  Snyder,  professor 
of  religious  education  and  pastoral  psychol- 
ogy and  a  pioneer  in  group  dynamics,  did  not 
always  agree. 

"There  are  great  dangers  that  can  be  done 
by  people  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing,"  he  said.  "You  get  things  roused  up 
that  you  might  not  have  the  knowledge  to 
really  coi>e  with.  You  often  end  up  with  peo- 
ple who  have  learned  a  new  way  of  being 
impersonal  to  each  other. 

"You've  learned  a  new  bag  of  tricks.  You've 
learned  new  ways  to  be  hostile  and  still  ap- 
pear to  be  friendly.  For  many,  it  just 
equipped  them  better  to  be  hostile  to  each 
other  and  feel  superior  to  those  who  had  not 
had  sensitivity  training. 
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"Part  of  the  problem  is  that  people  need 
to  stay  In  the  therapeutic  group.  All  these 
very  short  term  things  may  finally  leave 
people  more  lonely  than  they  were  before 
they  entered  It." 

MANIPtTLATINC    IS    A    VIOLATION 

He  said  one  might  learn  how  to  manipulate 
other  people,  "but  that's  violating  the  rules." 
He  also  does  not  think  sensitivity  training 
should  be  done  on  teenagers. 

"Potentially  It  could  be  very  dangerous  to 
teens,"  Dr.  Snyder  said.  "It  Is  clear  that 
nobody.  Including  the  psychiatrists,  know 
how  to  work  with  teen-agers.  With  them,  you 
should  stick  with  communications  skills  and 
some  of  the  basics  of  getting  along  with  peo- 
ple. A  teen-ager's  Identity  Is  very  frsiglle  You 
may  tear  him  apart  without  knowing  that 
you  are  What  they  need  Is  experience  in  being 
in  places  where  they  are  treated  as  human 
beings. 

"In  some  sessions,  everybody  will  go  after 
one  person  for  what  he's  doing  or  not  doing 
for  the  group.  No  holds  are  barred,  in  some 
forms.  This  Is  more  than  most  teen-agers 
can  take.  " 

Dr.  Snyder  said  sessions  that  lead  w  table 
thumping,  shouting,  and  crying,  need  leaders 
"who  know  how  to  get  contact  back  with 
these  people." 

HELP    DISCOVER    FEELINGS 

But  If  It's  done  right,  and  with  the  right 
people.  Dr.  Snyder  believes  such  sessions 
would  "help  people  discover  what  their  own 
feelings  and  attitudes  are  toward  other  peo- 
ple and  what  strategies  they  have  used 
toward  others." 

But  to  Edgar  C.  Bundy,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Church  League  of  America,  Wheaton, 
"the  main  purpose  appears  to  be  the  break- 
down of  all  inhibitions,  moral  and  physical, 
of  the  participants."  He  believes  It  is  "turn- 
ing some  people  Into  manipulated  zombies." 

The  League's  News  &  Views  newsletter  of 
October.  1968.  attempted  to  describe  some  of 
the  things  done  in  sensitivity  training  and 
give  Its  views  on  their  merits. 

It  described  nonverbal  communications  ex- 
ercises In  which  people  held  hands  for  two 
hours  without  speaking  and  were  instructed 
to  allegedly  "get  really  acquainted  with  your 
group.  Let  them  realize  that  you  are  in- 
terested In  them." 

COMMUNAL     KISSING     MILL 

The  newsletter  went  on  to  say  that  what 
followed  was  a  "communal  kissing  mill."  It 
described  reports  of  other  sessions  -anth  five 
men  rocking  a  girl  like  a  baby,  men  hugging 
each  ether,  and  people  WTestUnp  on  the  floor 
and  slapping  each  ether  to  awaken  sensory 
a'A'areness. 

The  newsletter  wTUer  admitted  there  ;s  r.o 
traceable  link  among  all  groups  practicing 
sensitivity  training,  but  added  the  opinion 
that  "this  does  not  negate  the  historical  fact 
that  self-criticism  is  a  Ftep  in  the  communist 
brainwashing  technique  " 

But  parents  who  v.Tote  TltC  Trihvnc  were 
not  talking  about  communistic  influences 
Some  said  they  were  concerned  l>€cause  a 
person  had  to  "ten  all"  in  .=uch  a  session, 
and  evsnttaally  told  all  the  family  troubles 
and  gave  ethers  ammunition  to  use  against 
them  Others  said  they  believed  that  those 
controlling  the  sessions  could  th'O-s  ccnir^l 
the  minds  and  opinions  of  the  children  and 
mold  them  for  a  cause. 


SE-I.EC-ED  Quotes  From  the  Lavrentlx  Bet!I.\ 

RUS.SIAN    Textbook    on    Psychop-ili ncs 
(Prepared    by    Marilyn    A     Angle,    registered 
nurss.    in    her    affidavit    before    the    Santa 
Monica  Board  cf  Elucat.on.  Jan    13.  1969  i 
I  have  selected  quotes  which  relate  espe- 
cially to  children,  as   the  "one   generation"'. 
t'ne      "important     person"     to     which     Bens 
refers : 

"You  mus:  labor  tmti;  we  have  dominion 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  every  impor- 
tant person  in  your  nation. 
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You  can  mange  their  1  >y4Ule»  oy  psycho- 
poliucs  However,   you  labor   under   -er- 

tain  dangers  It  rtiiy  happen  that  remedies 
for  our  trealmenta'  may  oe  dlscuvered  It 
may  occur  that  a  public  hue  and  cry  may 
arise  against  mental  healing  It  may  thus 
x-cur  that  all  mental  healing  might  be 
pl.ioed  in  the  hands  of  minuteri  and  be 
taken  )n:  .f  the  hands  of  our  psychologists 
and  psyhKirrlsts  But  the  CapUallstl?  thirst 
for  control  Capitalistic  inhumanity  and  .i 
general  public  temper  of  insanity  can  be 
fir  .ught  to  guard  against  these  things  But 
ih'iuid  they  occur  should  indejjendent  re- 
searchers actually  discover  means  to  undo 
psychopolltlcal  procedures,  you  must  not 
rest,  you  must  not  eat  or  sleep,  you  must 
not  stint  one  tiniest  bit  of  available  m.iney 
to  c.impalgn  .^gainst  it  discredit  it  strike  I! 
down  and  render  It  void  Kor  by  an  effective 
me.ins  dll  our  actions  and  researches  could 
be  undone 

you  are  aided  on  all  sides  by  the 
corr\iptlon  of  the  philosophy  of  man  and  the 
times  You  will  discover  that  everything  will 
aid  you  In  your  campaign  to  seize  ijiitrol 
and  use  all  mental  healing'  to  spread  our 
doctrine  and  rid  us  of  aur  enemies  within 
their  own  borders 

Ute  the  courti.  use  tfie  judges,  use  the 
constttution  of  the  country,  use  tti  medical 
societies  and  its  Iowa  to  furtfier  our  ends 
Do  hL*  stint  in  your  labor  in  this  direction 
And  wtMh  you  have  succeeded  you  will  dis- 
cover that  you  can  now  effect  your  own  leg- 
islation at  will  and  you  can.  by  careful  orgi- 
nization  of  healing  siKletles.  by  constant 
oamptlgn  about  the  terrors  of  society,  by 
pretense  as  to  your  effectlveneM  make  your 
Cipltallst  himself,  by  his  own  appropriation, 
fin.ince  a  Urge  portion  of  the  quiet  Com- 
munist cjnquesl  of  the  nation  .Emphasis 
supplied  I 

By  peychopollUcs  create  chaoe  Leave  a 
nation  leuderlefs  Kill  our  enemies  And 
bring  to  Earth,  through  Communism,  the 
greatest  peace   Man  has  ever  known.' 

Prom  Chapter  I  in   view  of   the   tre- 

mendous advance  of  Russian  Cutlure  in  the 
field  jf  mental  technologies,  begun  with  Uie 
glorious  work  of  Pavlov  and  carried  forward 
so  ably  by  inter  Russians,  it  would  be 
strange  that  an  art  and  science  would  not 
evolve  totally  devoted  to  the  aligning  of 
loyalties  and  extracting  the  obedience  of 
indlMduals  and  multitudes 

Thus  we  se^  that  psychopolltlcal  prrice- 
dures  are  a  natural  out^owth  of  practices 
as  old  as  Man,  practices  which  are  current 
in  every  group  of  men  Throughout  the  world 
Thus,  in  psvchopulltical  procedures  there  is 
no  ethical  problem,  since  It  is  obvious  and 
fvldent   'hir    Man    !=;   alwa.s        ,r  -,1    i^Minst 


his  will  t4j  the  greater  »{i»>d  if  '.he  State, 
whether  by  economic  gnln.s  ..r  i:i(li'<-'.rlnatlon 
Into   llie    wishes   ami   ilt-sircs   ..;    me  cjtate 

Basically  .Man  l.s  an  animal  He  Is  an 
animal  which  has  been  given  a  cUlUzed 
veneer  Man  Is  a  coll«?ttive  animal,  grouped 
together  fur  his  own  protection  before  the 
threat  of  envir  nnient  Thoee  who  so  group 
and  control  him  miist  have  in  their  poeses- 
»lon  specialized  techniques  to  direct  the 
vagaries  and  t-tiergleB  of  the  animal  Man 
toward  greater  cfflclency  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goals  i>r  the  State 

The  dennltlun   of   Psychopclltlcs   follows 
Psychofxillllcs  I*  the  art  and  science  of  as- 
serting and   maintalnnig  dominion  over  the 
inoughts   and    U)yalties  and    the  effect- 

ing of  the  conquest  of  enemy  nations  through 
mental  healing'  children  normally  fur- 

nlAli  the  b««t  targets  and  these  can  be  op- 
erated against  *ith.>ut  restraint  it  Is 
of  utmost  inip.>rtHnce  that  the  psychopoUtlc 
operatives  mnitrates  the  healing  arts  of  a 
nation  marked  for  conquest 

In  rearranging  loyalties  we  must  have  a 
command  of  their  values  In  the  animal  the 
first  loyalty  is  to  hlnvself  This  Is  destroyed 
by  demoastnitlng  errors  to  him  showing  him 
that  he  does  not  remember,  cannot  act  or 
does  not  trust  himself  The  second  loyalty  Is 
to  his  family  unit  his  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  This  is  destroyed  by  making 
a  lamlly  unit  economcally  non-dependent, 
by  lessening;  the  value  of  marriage  by  mak- 
ing an  I'asiness  of  divorce  .ind  by  raising 
the  children  whenever  possible  by  the  State. 
Denying  ,i  Capitalist  cx>untry  easy  access 
to  court*,  bringing  about  the  supporting 
propaganda  to  destroy  the  home,  creating  and 
continuous  Juvenile  delinquency,  forcing  up- 
on the  state  all  manner  nf  practices  to  divorce 
the  child  from  it  will  in  the  end  create  the 
charts  necessary 

Under  ihe  saccharine  gul.se  of  .issistance 
ti  them  the  child  can  be  driven  In  his 

teen*  into  revcjlt    Delinquency  will  ensue 

By  making  readily  available  drugs  of  vari- 
ous klndi,  by  giving  the  teen-ager  alcohol, 
by  praising  his  wlldness.  by  stimulating  him 
with  sex  literature  and  advertising  to  him  or 
her  practices  iis  taught  at  the  Sexpoi.  the 
peychopoUtlcal  operator  can  create  the  nec- 
essary attitude  of  chaos.  Idleness  and  vvorth- 
lessness  into  which  can  then  be  ca.st  the  solu- 
tion which  win  give  the  teen-ager  complete 
freedom  everywhere 

Should  it  be  possible  to  OT>ntinue  con- 
scription beyond  any  reasonable  time  by  pro- 
ni<itlng  unpopular  wars  and  other  means  the 
draft  can  always  stand  as  a  further  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  youth  In  life,  destroying  any 
immediate  hope  to  participate  in  his  nation's 
civil   life   .   .   . 


If  we  could  efTectlvely  kill  the  natlnn.i! 
pride  and  patriotism  of  just  one  generatli  !• 
we  win  have  won  that  country  Theref.  re 
there  must  be  continual  propaganda  ubr.  .u; 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  iii 
general  and  the  teen  .iger  in  particular 

The  ride  of  the  psychopolltlcal  oper;ii..r 
m  this  Is  very  strong  He  can  from  his  posi- 
tlon  as  an  authority  on  the  nund,  advise  ull 
manner  of  destructive  measures  He  can 
teach  the  lack  of  control  of  ihl.s  child  nt 
home  He  can  Instruct.  In  an  optimum  situa- 
tion, the  entire  nation  In  how  to  hana'.f 
children  and  instruct  them  so  that  -he 
children,  given  no  control,  given  no  rci; 
home,  can  run  wildly  about  vMth  no  respon- 
sibility  for   their   nation   or   them.sel\es 

The  misalignment  of  the  lovalty  of  yoirii 
to  a  Capitalistic  nation  sets  the  proper  stase 
for  a  realignment  of  their  loyalties  with 
Creating  a  greed  for  dru^s,  sexual  misbe- 
haviour and  uncontrolled  Ireedom  and  pre- 
senting this  to  them  as  a  benefit  win 
with  ease  bring  about  our  r'lgnment  the 
character  of  the  girl  or  boy  must  be  ,ilter6d 
carefully  into  criminal  channels  and  a  con- 
trol by  blackm.»ll  or  other  means  must  be 
maintained 

Thus  the  subject  of  loyalties  and  their  re- 
iUlgnment  Is  In  fact  the  subject  of  non- 
armed  conquest  of  an  enemy 

"Psychjanalysls  h.is  the  very  valuable  pos- 
session of  a  viK'abulary,  and  a  workabil- 
ity It  can  be  made  fashionable  through- 
out mental  health  organizations,  and  by 
learning  Its  patter,  and  by  l>elie\lng  they 
see  some  of  its  phenomena,  the  members  ui 
mental  health  groups  can  bel  eve  themselves 
conversant  with  mental  health  Because  it.s 
stress  is  sex.  It  Is.  itself,  an  adequate  def- 
amation of  character,  and  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  degradation  -A'ell 

■  If  a  group  of  persons  Interested  In  sup- 
pressing Juvenile  delinquency,  in  caring  lor 
the  Insane,  and  the  promotion  of  psycho- 
polltlcal operatives  and  their  actions  can  be 
formed  in  every  major  city  of  a  country  under 
conquest,  the  success  of  a  psychopolltlcal 
program  Is  assured,  since  these  irroups  seem 
to  represent  a  large  segment  of  the  popul.i- 
tlon 

"Constant  pressure  In  the  legislature  : 
the  United  States  can  bring  abotit  leeislatlon 
to  the  effect  that  every  student  attending 
a  high  school  or  university  must  have  classes 
In  psychology. 

.we  had  to  destroy,  after  many,  many 
years  of  the  most  arduous  work  the  Church, 
so  we  must  destroy  all  faiths  In  nations 
marked    for   conquest  We    have   battled 

In  America  since  the  century's  turn  to  bring 
to  nothing  any  and  all  Christian  Influences 
and  we  are  succeeding." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTXTiyES— Wednesday.  March  12.  mi) 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev    Edward  G    Latch, 
DD    offered  the  following  prayer 

Sow  abidfth  iaith.  hope.  love,  these 
three  but  the  greatest  at  these  is  love — 
1  Corinthians  13:  13. 

O  Thuu  eternal  source  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  lead  us  thiouKh  all  the 
changes  of  this  life  upon  farth  to  rest  our 
.spirits  upon  Thee  Help  us  to  .see  Thee 
more  clearly,  to  think  about  Thee  more 
frequently,  to  pray  to  Thee  more  ear- 
nestly ai'.d  to  do  Thy  will  more  faith- 
fully In  Thee  may  we  find  confidence 
and  courage  for  the  living  of  the.se  days. 

In  our  minds  we  name  before  Thee 
tJ'u.se  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  others 
whose  lives  have  blended  with  ours  and 
bnn^    to    us   a   sense   of    privilege   and 


responsibility  Do  Thou  bless  them 
mightily  and  sustain  them  m  Thy  .serv- 
ice. Lay  Thou  Thy  liand  upon  all  tho.se 
who  are  sick,  comfort  tho.se  who  are  sad, 
give  courage  to  the  discouraued.  strength 
to  the  weak,  light  to  those  who  sit  in 
darkness,  and  love  to  those  who  would 
keep  bitterness  in  their  hearts 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  land  that  we 
as  a  nation  of  free  p>'o:3lc  may  choose 
wisely,  live  worthily,  relate  ourselves  to 
others  affirmatively,  and  dare  to  be 
pioneers  in  brotherhood,  strengthening 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  lead  us  in 
the  paths  of  peace.  Together  may  we  no 
fo!"ward  to  build  the  kingdom  of  just'c-^ 
and  truth  .md  love  among  the  children 
of  men 

In  the  Masters  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceeding-s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  uf  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  .secretaries 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  PAY  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANK 
BOYKIN.    OF    ALABAMA 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  early  this  morning  one  of  our 
former  colleagues.  Frank  Boykin.  passed 
away. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow at  the  conclusion  of  all  business 
ilien  pending  before  the  House,  and  other 
special  orders  heretofore  entered,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour.  I  hope  that  all  of  Mr.  Boykin's 
friends   may   be   present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  MARCH 
13.  1969.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  S.  1058 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  March  13  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  S.  1058.  an  act  to  extend  the 
l>eriod  within  which  the  President  may 
trpnsmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  re- 
organization of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
!ioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEWSPAPER     PRESERVATION     ACT 
OF   1969 

'Mr  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
i:iven  perm.i.ssion  to  address  the  House  for 

I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
;emarks. ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  83 
Members  of  the  House  are  joining  today 
1!^  introducing  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1969.  a  bill  to  allow  two  news- 
pajjers  which  have  entered  into  a  "joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement"  to  be 

I I  eated  as  a  single  entity  under  the  anti- 
iiust  laws. 

I  need  not  recite  to  this  body  the  his- 
tory of  newspapers  in  our  country  in  re- 
cent years.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  death 
ot  many  of  the  ureat  news  voices  by 
papers  simply  going  out  of  business,  or 
being  purchased  by  a  competitor  in  the 
>ime  city.  Each  time  a  newspaper  dies, 
tl^iere  is  one  less  \oice  in  the  marketplace 
of  ideas,  and  our  democratic  system  of 
•-;  over  lament  loses  something  of  its 
■^tren'ith. 

While  our  antitrust  laws  were  intended 
tj  help  maintain  competition,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  exemplified  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Tucson  newspaper 
case,  will  have  an  opposite  effect.  Papers 
V.  ith  competing  news  and  editorial  voices 
will  have  to  close  their  doors  l^ecause  the 
existing  law  holds  a  joint  operating  ar- 
;angement  to  be  a  per  se  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  newspaper  preservation  bill  would 
Limend  the  antitrust  laws  in  order  to  pre- 
serve news  and  editorial  competition. 
The  amendment  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  true 
.mtitrust  doctrine — the  fostering  of 
competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  who 
.ire  interested  in  this  matter  and  who 
iiave  not  indicated  to  us  their  desire  to 
participate  in  these  bills  to  contact  us, 
and  join  us  in  this  fight.  I  believe  it  is 


a  worthwhile  fight.  I  believe  it  ■will  pre- 
serve competition  in  news  and  editorial 
policies  in  22  cities  of  this  country  that 
otherwise  may  be  facing  merger  and 
single  ownership  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eminent  judge,  Mr.  Learned  Hand,  once 
said  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  and  of 
the  press: 

It  serves  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  general 
interests,  the  dissemination  of  news  from  as 
many  sources,  and  with  ;is  many  different 
facets  and  colors  as  is  possible. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  very  fabric  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  our  Fotmding 
Fathers  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  insure  continued  pubhcation  of 
newspapers  when  there  is  not  an  ade- 
quate commercial  market  to  maintain 
such  papers.  Tlie  history  of  the  20th 
century  has  recorded  the  deaths  of  many 
newspapers,  and  on  each  newspaper 
tombstone  might  well  be  inscribed  "Here 
lies  a  news  and  editorial  voice." 

The  cold  economic  fact  is  that  most 
cities  simply  cannot  afford  two  commer- 
cially competing  newspapers.  In  a  num- 
ber of  such  cities,  however,  the  two 
papers,  rather  than  sell  out  or  merge  one 
with  the  other,  have  entered  into  joint 
operating  arrangements,  whereby  only 
the  commercial  functions  are  merged, 
but  separate  and  competing  news  and 
editorial  voices  are  maintained.  Now  this 
arrangement  has  been  found  to  violate 
the  letter  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  newspaper  preservation  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosjwnsor.  along  with 
the  gentleman  frcm  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
EDMONDSON » .  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusets  I  Mr.  Birkei.  and  others,  would 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  preserve 
such  news  and  editorial  competition.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  intent  cf  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  meets  the  public  need  for 
a  continuation  of  a  press  with  varied 
voices  expressing  all  shades  of  opinion. 
It  is  a  bill  which  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Attached  is  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 

of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency,  I  am  transmitting 

it  pursuant  to  law. 

In   this   report,   the  Agency   describes 

its  activities  for  the  calendar  year  1968. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  March   11.1969. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION REPORT.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section   13.  Public  Law  806.  80th  Con- 
gress. I  transmit  herewith   for   the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1968. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  11.  1969. 


PRO\TDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
or  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privilege  report  'Rept. 
No.  91-40'  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  94  > 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

low.s : 

H.   Res    94 

Resolved.  That  efTecllve  January  3.  1969. 
in  carryine  out  its  duties  during  the  Ninety- 
lirst  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  au- 
thorized to  incur  such  expenses  i  nut  in  ex- 
cess of  $5.000 1  as  it  deems  advisable  Such 
expenf^es  shal!  be  paid  cut  of  the  contm.'ent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  iipproved  bv  such  committee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  >nu  the  word 
■and"  immediately  following  the  comma. 

On  page  1.  immediately  before  the  period 
m  line  77  insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlne: 
■•and  :ipproved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.'^dmimsiration' 

On  page  1.  immediately  ;;fter  lir.e  7.  insert 
The  following  new  section: 

■■Sec.  2.  Funds  authori.^ed  by  this  resolu- 
tion shal!  be  expended  jrarsuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committ-ee  on  House 
Administration    \inder    existing    law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  mction  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tl^^e 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  IN\'ESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE    RESOLUTION    47 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept, 
No.  91-41 1  on  the  resolution  >  H.  Res.  100  • 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  47.  and  ask  lor  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   100 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1969. 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
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authortied  by  H  Ree  47  of  ttie  Nlnety-flrtt 
CongrcBB  incurred  by  the  CoinmJtt**  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  acting  aa  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
conmilttee  not  to  exceed  $150  000,  including 
expendlturea  for  the  employment  ot  expert* 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ance, shall  b«  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Admmi.strfttlon 

Sec  i  The  offlcl.il  stenographers  to  com- 
nutteea  may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
offlclally  engaged 

Sec  3  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  bv 
thU  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tlgauon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  bv  anv  other 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  ^•hal^man 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  writh  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed  fn:>m 
such  funds 

Sec  4  Poinds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions ectabllshed  bv  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  !** 

Mr.  HAYS  ■  durlnsi  the  reading  i .  Mr 
Speak»s.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  readms:  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
peased  with,  and  that  the  resolution  be 
pnnted  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OP 
THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION   105 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  un  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  Rept. 
No  91-42'  on  the  resolution  H  Res 
106 1  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  105,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H  Res  106 
Resohra,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1969  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
-tudy  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H  Res 
105,  by  the  Committee  i.n  Armed  Services, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  not  to 
exceed  «175  iioo  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  special  covsnsel.  consult- 
ants, investigators,  attorneys,  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants 
appointed  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Houjse  on  vouchers 
au'horlzed  by  such  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, signed  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  .ipproved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

Sec  2  The  chairman  (jf  the  Cummittee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds  No 
p^rt  of  the  funds  lUthorlzed  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  avaiuble  for  expenditure  In 
connection  with  the  study  or  Investigation 
of  any  subje<,t  which  Is  being  investigated 
for  the  same  purpose  by  any  ether  com- 
mittee of  the  House 

Sec   3   Punds  authorized  by  this  resolution 


shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  laws 

Mr  HAYS  during  the  reading)  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  was  no  objection 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 21 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept, 
No  91-43'  on  the  resolution  'H,  Res, 
117  ■  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  21.  and  ask  for  immediate 
conslderatioii  of  the  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    117 

Rt-^olied  That,  effective  January  3,  1969. 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  H  Res  21  by  the 
Committee  un  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
iiciing  as  a  whule  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
•o  exceed  ♦115,000,  Including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  professional  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  matter  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  .same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
-hAlrman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  .my  study  or  investigation  In- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds 

Sec  3  Ftinds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  during  the  reading  i.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  pnnted  in 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'H 
Rept  No  91-44'  on  the  resolution  'H, 
Res  118'  to  provide  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows 


H    RB8,   118 

Resohed  That,  effective  January  3,  iggg 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  H,  Res  93  ,jf 
the  Ninety-first  Congress.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting  a,-;  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  experts,  special  counsel 
clerical  .stenographic,  and  other  assistants 
and  all  expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  .sub- 
sistence incurred  by  members  and  employees 
while  engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  c  lu- 
mlttee  cr  any  subcommittee  thereof,  st.a!. 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  'he 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee .signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  .  n 
House  Administration 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  bv 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  fcr  tx- 
pendlture  in  connection  with  the  study  c.r 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  beine 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  ut  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclart 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  He  use  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  anv 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  n- 
nanced  from  such  funds 

Mr.  HAYS  'during  the  reading'  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  alter 
line  10.  add  the  following: 

Sec  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  H.ij-e 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED  iiV 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  131 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administia- 
tion.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  'R'.^pt 
No.  91-^5'  on  the  resolution  iH.  R^.s 
132  '  to  provide  funds  for  the  cxpen.ses  of 
the  studies  and  investlRations  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  131.  and  ask  for  itn- 
mec'iate  consideration  of  the  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res    132 

Rfsohed  That,  effective  January  3,  1969 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investlR.i- 
tli.'ns  'o  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H  Res 
131  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  bv  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $155,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  emplo>Tnent  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  cleric,-, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  :: 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsisl'Mi.  r 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  whi;r 
eng.iged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  anv  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
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man  of  such  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnlBtratlon. 

SEC,  2,  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  a^ncy  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  tigencles  of  the  Government. 

SEC  3  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwise  officially  en- 
gaged. 

Sec  4  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  Information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec  5  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5, 
ftrllce  out  "$155,000".  and  insert  in  Hen 
thereof  '  $135,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


be  UBed  at  all  bearings  held  In  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla,  If  not  otherwise  offlclally  engaged. 

S«c.  4.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
Ittire  m  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  5.  Punds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
!'l-46i  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  148) 
:  lovidine  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
ihe  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   148 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1969. 
t!ie  further  expenses  of  the  studies  and  In- 
ve.stlgatlons  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
H  Res.  76  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
cMnmlttee.  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
.'tonographlc,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
i\penses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 

ncurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
(  ngaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 

ut  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
ihe  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
lerned.  Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
tacUltles.  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  91-47)  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  167) ,  to  provide  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H,  Res,  167 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1969, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  127. 
Ninety-first  Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $250,000. 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  accountants,  experts,  investigators,  at- 
torneys, and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  conunlttee.  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  I'.earlngs.  if  not  otherwise 
offlclally  engaged. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pur.=;uant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under   existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5. 
strike  out  "$250,000",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  just  to 
explain  what  looks  like  a  drastic  cut,  but 
may  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Poage)  misunderstood  and 
put  in  an  amount  to  cover  the  entire 
Congress,  so  the  resolution  would  have 
covered  both  sessions.  For  one  session  it 
would  have  been  $125,000,  but  since  3 
months  of  the  session  have  gone  by,  we 
put  in  $100,000,  which  is  exactly  the 
amoimt  the  committee  had  for  the  first 
session  last  year. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  NECESSARY 

EXPENSES     OF     COMMITTEE     ON 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No.  91-48)  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
198).  to  provide  funds  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  198 
Resolved.  That,  effective  Jantiary  3.  1969, 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  authorized  to  incur  such  expenses 
(not  in  excess  of  $50,000)  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee  signed  by 
the  chairman'  thereof,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on   House   Administration 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  Ehall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure m  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  cf  the  Houfe,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Comniitt.ee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  .Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds 

Sec.  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
AdminlstraUon  under  existing  law 

Mr.  HAYS  i during  the  reading'.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Hecord, 

The  SPEAKE^l.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-49)  on  the  resolution  'H,  Res. 
204),  authorizing  funds  for  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H     Res     204 

Re^ohed  That  effective  January  3.  1969. 
In  carrylnt;  out  its  duties  during  the  flrst 
session  i>f  the  Nlnety-flrst  Conifress,  the 
Comnruttee  on  Standardd  of  Ofllclal  Conduct 
Is  authorized  to  incur  such  expenses  i  not  In 
excess  of  I30  000i  as  it  deems  advisable 
Such  expense*  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
ilngent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thor'.ze*!  ar.d  Apprnved  by  such  cummi'tee 
And    signed    by    the    chairman    thereof 

Sic  2  Pund--.  authrrtzed  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  Ut  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law 

Mr  HAYS  'durtng  trte  readme  •  Mr 
Sneaker  I  a-sk  unanimou.s  consent  that 
further  reading;  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
^-ensed  .vith  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  .'f-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio' 

Thert  was  no  objection 

The  8«»€AKER  The  Ck-rk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments 

The  Clerk   read   a.s   follows: 

Conimr.rce  .iriiendments  On  p«ige  t.  line 
7  strlite  out  the  word  and"  Immediately 
folluwing  "he  comma. 

On  page   1     immediately  before  the  period 
in  line  8    inser'  h  comma  and  the  following 
"and   apppjved   by   the  Committee  on   House 
Adnru  niit  ration  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aw:  reed  to 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  rr.otion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  AND 
INVESTIOATION  .-^UTHOHIZZD  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  66 

Mr    HAYS    Mr    Speaker    by  direction 

of  the  Comn.ittee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  pnvilesjed  report  'Rept. 
No  91-50'  on  the  resolution  H  Res 
217' .  to  provide  funds  for  the  study  and 
investigation  authorued  by  House  Reso- 
lution 66.  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
low > 

H  Res  217 
R<:<,oiied  That  effective  January  3  1969. 
the  expenses  of  the  study  and  Investigation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  select  committee 
created  by  H  Res  66.  not  to  exceed  «365  000 
including  expencUtures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  sten- 
ographic and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  ap- 
proved bv  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  t>elng 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Comnnlttee  on  Small  Business 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds 

Sec    i    Funds   authorized   bv    this   resolu- 


tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  ••'  renulii- 
tlons  established  bv  the  Committee  .ii  Hmise 
AdmlnlstraUon    under   exlsUng    law 

Mr  HAYS  -during  Uie  reading'  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  corusent  that 
further  reading  of  the  re.s^ilution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  It  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKP'-R  I.,  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Th.e  Clerk  will  report 
the  commuu'e  .mieiidmeiit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cjmmlitee  amendment  On  page  1.  line  4. 
strike  out  $365.000 ".  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of  ■•3541  000' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  this  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business? 

Mr  HAYS  This  is  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business 

Mr  GROSS  Is  the  amount  specified  in 
this  resolution? 

Mr  HAYS  May  I  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  specified  m  House  Resolution 
66  Reference  is  made  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 66  in  this  re.solutlon 

The  SPE.\KER  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


FUNDS  FOR  EXPKNSFS  OF  STUDIES. 
INVESnOATinNs  .AM)  INQUIRIES 
AUTHORIZFD  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 19  J 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept 
No  91-51'  on  the  resolution  'H  Res. 
256'  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investmations.  and  iiuiuines 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  192.  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  256 
Ri-iolvd.  That,  effective  January  3.  1969. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investigations, 
and  inquiries  authorized  by  H  Res  192.  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  iis  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$400,000.  Including  expenditures  for  em- 
ployment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  attor- 
neys, experts,  and  consultants  i  including 
personnel  :>t  the  Library  of  Congress  per- 
forming service  on  reimbursable  detAll)  and 
clerlrnl.  stenographic,  and  <■••  act  assistants. 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  und  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration 

Sec  2  .Vo  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronauUcs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  liivestlgatun  Intended 
to  be  financed   from  such   funds 


Sec  3  Funds  authorized  bv  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursu.iiu  to  regulR- 
'loii.s  e.stablLshed  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Adnilin.si ration  under  existing  law 

Mr  HAYS  during  the  reading '  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  readiim  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pen.sed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  o!  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  obieclion 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Committee  amendment  On  page  I.  line  5 
strike  out  "$400  000"  and  in.sert  iii  lieu  there- 
of   •$350,000" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSE.S  OF  CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSF 

RESOIU'TION  143 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction  ul 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnl.^t;■a^:on. 
I  .submit  a  pruiletted  report  Rept  No 
91-52'  on  the  resolution  '  H.  Res.  260' 
providing  for  expenses  of  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
Hou.se  Resolution  143.  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Hes  260 
Rrsolvrd  That.  etTevtlve  .anuarv  3.  196H. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  .studies  and 
Investigations,  authorized  by  H  Res  143 
Nlnety-arst  Congres.'..  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  S210.000 
including  expiendltuies  for  the  employment 
of  experts,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author.zed 
by  such  committee  or  sulx-ommittee.  signed 
by  the  chairman  ofjthe  committee,  and  .ip- 
prnved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

Sec.  2  No  part  if  the  funds  authorized  bv 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures m  connection  with  the  sttidv  or  iinesti- 
gatlon  of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  .my  other  i-om- 
mlttee  of  the  House,  and  the  (•h:urrn,.n  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  .Adniliustra- 
tlon  Information  with  respect  to  anv  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  irom 
such  funds 

Sec  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  inirsuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law- 
Mr  HAYS  during  the  roadins '  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  oi  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pen.sed  witli  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER    The  Clerk  will  report 

the   committee   amendment    The   Cleik 

read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  I,  line  5, 
strike  out  *210,000',  and  Insert  in  lieu 
there' f  "f  200  000' 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PAYMENT  FROM 
CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  SALARIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HOUSE  COMMl'l'l'KE 
PERSONNEL  NEAVLY  APPOINTED 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No,  91-53 »  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
3081  providing  for  the  payment  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  limited  period  of  the 
salaries  of  certain  House  committee  per- 
sonnel newly  appointed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress? and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

loUows: 

H,  Res.  308 

Resolved.  Tliat  there  shall  be  p&ld  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatlves  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  compensation  for  services  performed 
lor  a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  period  be- 
ijlnnlng  on  January  3,  1969,  and  ending  im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  adoption  by 
the  House  of  a  resolution  providing  funds  for 
expen.ses  of  such  committee,  by  each  per- 
son— 

( 1 )  who  was  newly  appointed  to  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  such  committee  in  that  pe- 
riod: and 

(2 1  who  Is  certified  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  as  performing  such  services 
in  that  period 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'.' 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
'.gentleman  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  explain  this  resolution  to  the 
Members,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  printed 
copy  available. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  a  printed  copy 
available,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  explain 
it  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  HALL.  Where  is  the  copy? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  report,  or  a  copy  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Neither  the  committee  re- 
port nor  a  copy  of  the  bill  is  available 
at  the  de.sk. 

Mr  HAYS,  It  should  be.  I  have  a  copy 
m  my  hand,  and  it  should  be  at  the  desk. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  passed 
a  continuing  resolution  some  weeks  ago 
winch  applied  only  to  members  of  the 
staff  who  were  on  the  payroll  on  the 
3d  of  January.  In  one  instance,  in  one 
committee — I  will  tell  the  gentleman,  it 
Is  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
I'l'in  Commerce— the  chairman  has  put 
on  two  additional  staff  members,  investi- 
gators, former  FBI  agents.  I  am  told, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority  on 
his  committee,  with  the  understanding 
when  they  were  put  on  that  they  would 
not  be  paid  until  a  resolution  passed  set- 
ting  up   the   funds   for   the   committee. 

Unfortunately,  partly  due  to  the  illness 
last  week  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
addressing  the  House,  my  subcommittee 
was  unable  to  hold  a  hearing.  Partly  be- 
cause there  was  some  internal  discussion 
abiut    the   budget   and   they   were   not 


ready  to  come  before  us  this  week,  these 
two  men  would  be  running  over,  per- 
haps, another  pay  period  more  than  they 
anticipated. 

This  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  them  to  be  paid.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  not  giving  them  carte  blanche  to  put 
on  as  many  people  as  they  want.  Who- 
ever they  put  on  will  have  to  be  paid  out 
of  whatever  sum  the  committee  is  finally 
allowed  out  of  their  resolution,  which 
will  presumably  come  up  within  the  next 
10  days. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation, 

I  now  have  a  copy  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 308  available.  Since  this  does  come 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  presume  that  the  resolution 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
law  as  govern  all  of  those  within  the 
control  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Yes.  sir.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man will  notice,  when  I  called  it  up  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  do  note  that  and 
appreciate  the  explanation. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  not  one  additional  cent 
from  the  contingency  funds  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  right.  It  will 
be  out  of  the  funds  of  that  committee 
just  as  though  their  resolution  had 
passed  along  with  the  other  13  that  have 
already  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion. 

The   SPEAKER.   The   question   is    on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  95  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  95 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  its  publi- 
cation entitled  "Final  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business"  i  House  Re- 
port  19851    Ninetieth   Congress  t. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ELECTION  TO  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  'H.  Res,  314'  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H    Res.  314 

Resolved.  That  John  Brademas  of  Indiana 
is  hereby  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  existing 
on  the  joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quomm  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present, 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

iRoll  No.  191 


.'^berncthy 
Ander.son, 

Tenn. 
.\shley 
Barnit; 
Belt  hei 
Bell.  Calif. 
Belts 
Blui.ton 


p^lyiit 

Folt-y 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gibbor.s 

Gray 

Gub.-er 

Havvkir.s 

Hebert 


Mills 

MoUohan 

MoOihead 

Mo:-to:; 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga 

Pellv 

Podell 

Powell 

I'oiun 

.Srheu   r 

smith.  NY. 

Hte  ^ey.  Wis 

StC'kos 

S'U-key 

Svmii'.gton 

T^tt 

Wilson. 
Ch..rUs  H 


Burton.  Utah  HoUfield 

Bvrnts.  Wis,  Ho-.'.uid 

ciark  Ka-steiimeicT 

Clay  Kirwaii 

Conable  Lip--comb 

Conveis  T.on-:.  ba 

Gorman  LuMf-nsteui 

Culver  MrClGiy 

Cunningham  McDon;ild. 
Davis,  Ga.  Mich 

Dc-lai.cv  Mt  Millar. 

Eriv.ard::.  La  Miller.  CiUif . 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  369 
Members  have  an.swered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

INCREASING  PARTICIPATION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  313  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res    313 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  'hall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.  331  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion bv  the  United  States  in  the  Interna- 
tional '  Development  .\ssoc.ation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  .Mter  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ^hall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equnlly 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  :-.nd 
ranV-nrg  inincntv  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  .-.mendment  under  the  five-mmute 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  IMU  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  -he  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
conMclcred  .is  ordered  on  the  bll!  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
venms  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
comir.it 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia '  Mr.  Smith  '  and  pending  that  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr  Speaker,  this  resoluti m  makes  In 
order  the  consideration  of  H  R  33,  a  bill 
Identical  to  one  which  was  pending  be- 
fore the  CVmmlttee  on  Rules  last  year 
It  was  not  considered  bv  the  Committep 
on  Rules  because  it  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  after  the  time  that  the  com- 
mittee set  as  the  last  date  on  which  a 
report  from  a  legislative  committee  would 
be  considered  for  a  rule  exc  pt  ur.der 
exceptional  circumstances,  those  circu'm- 
stances  to  be  determined  bv  the  commit- 
tee in  consultation  with  the  leadership 
So  this  matter  has  been  around  ip.  this 
firm  for  some  time 

In  effect,  it  refreshes  the  funds  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 
ar.  rganization  that  came  rito  being  in 
19S0  under  bipartisan  auspices  at  that 
time  It  wsus  reported.  I  understand,  from 
the  Cmmittee  on  Bankini<  and  Cur- 
rency by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote  of  30  in  favor  and  two  against  with 
one  abstaining  It  received  equally  over- 
whelm ng  support  for  the  rule  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  believe  one  vote 
was  cast  aganst  it  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on.  yesterday  in  the  vote  on  the 
ruie  In  -view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  bi- 
partisan and  I  knjw  of  no  particular 
opposition  to  the  rule,  although  there  is 
opposition  to  the  bill  ;tself.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Californm  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yii'ld  mvself  s  jch  time  as  I  may  use 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  313 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  debate  on  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R 
33.  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  m  the 
International  Development  Association. 
The  total  increase  to  be  authorized  for 
the  next  3  years — t.-iDugh  June  30. 
1971— is  .set  at  $1,200,000  000  Forty  per- 
cent, or  $480,000,000  Is  the  share  of  the 
United  Stat  s  Appropriations  will  be  re- 
quested as  needed  to  meet  the  request  for 
funds 

IDA  IS  the  soft-loan  operations  office  of 
the  World  Bank  Long  term — 50  years — 
1.  ans  are  made  at  very  low  rates  with  no 
repayment  required  for  the  first  10  years 
Because  of  this  feature  there  is  as  yet  no 
repayment  history  to  go  by  as  IDA  was 
only  set  up  in  1960 

IDA'S  program  :s  directed  at  soft  cur- 
rency, underdeveloped  countries  More 
resources  are  needed  to  continue  an  ex- 
panding pro;=;ram 

To  protect  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  calls  nn  our  .share  of  the  con- 
tributed funds  until  July  I,  1971,  will  not 
have  to  provide  its  full  pro  rata  share 
Only  after  that  date  will  our  full  share  Oe 
available  to  be  used  by  IDA  This  is  to 
-'ive  us  rime  to  get  our  balance-of-pay- 
nienis  situation  into  a  better  position 

The  report  points  out  that  since  the 
United  States  did  not  act  last  year  IDA 
h.is  had  to  make  do  with  some  emergency 
procedures  to  insure  its  coritin'jed  pro- 
gram during  the  last  half  of  1968  As  of 
January  30.  1968.  IDA  had  S87  000.000 
available 

Supplemental  views  are  filed  by  four 
members  opposing  passage  and  suggest - 
in;,'  in.^tead  that  a  new  agreement  be  ne- 
^jtiated  c  ittmg  the  increased  funding 
available  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $750,- 
000.000  This  would  obligate  the  United 
Stat..->  to  $100,000,000  per  year  for  the 
next  3  years  They  believe  our  fiscal  .situ- 


ation  requires  this  modification  In   the 
propcsed  agreement  with  IDA 

Tne  admlni.stration.  through  Secretary 
Kennedy,  s  ipports  the  bill  as  reported 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  add  that 
in  this  instance  I  am  supporting  this  rule, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal comment 

In.sofar  as  the  bill  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  for  the  additional 
money  I  feel  that  the  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer  places  him  in  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult position,  even  more  .so  than  last 
year  Po.ssibly  the  surtax  is  going  uo  be 
continued,  some  schools  are  being  closed 
because  of  lack  of  funds;  .some  people 
are  evidently  going  hungry  I  think  char- 
ity should  sUrt  at  home  A  good  place 
to  start  IS  with  the  $480  million  provided 
here  today  in  this  bill  We  have  been  re- 
que.^t'd  to  increase  the  debt  limit  I 
would  like  to  see  the  day  when  we  start 
taking  care  of  some  of  our  problems  at 
home  I  have  opposed  thLs  program  for 
years  I  realized  it  was  started  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  was  continued 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  President 
Johnson  Now  President  Nixon  wants  it 
But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  change  my 
colors  after  20  years  and  vote  for  the 
authorization  and  expenditure  of  this 
amount  of  monev  when  I  feel  the  money 
Ls  not  necessarv  at  this  particular  time. 
However  Mr  Sp«'aker.  I  do  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  views  in  op[x)sition  to  this 
measure  and  ask  him  if  there  exists  in 
the  State  of  California,  or  any  other 
State  to  the  ijentleman  s  knowledge,  a 
bank  with  a  soft  loan  wmdow  by  which 
an  individual  can  borrow  money  with 
which  to  build  a  home  or  buy  a  home  or 
buy  a  farm  at  no  interest  over  a  50-year 
period  of  a  loan,  witli  a  carrying  charge 
of  only  tliree-quarters  of  1  percent 
throughout  the  life  of  the  so-called  loan, 
with  a  grace  period  of  10  years  in  which 
there  is  no  payment  on  the  principal. 
then  1  percent  for  the  nj-xt  10  years  and 
3  percent  on  the  balance  durmg  the  re- 
maining 30-year  period 

Does  the  gentleman  have  such  a  bank 
in  his  State,  national  or  State,  that  will 
lend  money  on  thexse  terms  to  the  tax- 
payers who  will  have  to  put  up  the  money 
for  this  bill' 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  in 
California  do  not.  of  course,  have  such 
a  bank  That  is  another  reason  for  my 
opposition  to  this  measure.  We  in  Cali- 
fornia have  just  gone  through  the  ex- 
perience of  extensive  and  recent  devas- 
tating floods.  Recovery  will  surely  require 
the  expenditure  of  .substantial  money  It 
will  be  a  costly  operation  We  have  a  lot 
of  problems  and  we  are  not  getting  loans 
from  the  SBA.  to  rebuild  busines.ses  and 
homes  which  have  been  lost,  at  the  very 
low  Interest  rates  pi-  vided  in  this  mca.s- 
sure  for  forelsrn  count  ies  That  is  one 
reason  I  do  feel  that  charity  must  begin 
at  home  and  that  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  our  own  people  first 

Mr    Speaker.   I   urge  the  adoption  of 


the  rule  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo\e 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R  33'  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Development 
Association,  and   for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOL^ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  33.  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Win- 
NALL '  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman*. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  the  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion is  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world. 

Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  keep 
the  World  Bank's  soft-loan  affiliate  an 
Important  credit  source  for  the  world's 
neediest  nations. 

Over  the  past  few  years  IDA  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  multilateral 
experiments  in  development  finance.  In 
fact.  Its  present  plight  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  its  intense  and  constructive 
activity  There  is  such  a  need  for  the 
funds  It  makes  available  and  for  the 
technical  assistance  it  has  provided  that 
It  has  nin  out  of  m.oney.  Yet,  demand 
continues 

Since  its  formation  in  1960 — on  the 
basis  of  an  idea  originating  in  the  US 
Congres-s — it  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
promoting  the  development  of  ven,-  poor 
nations  that  cannot  afford  the  bank's 
conventional  "hard"  loans  in  terms  of 
interest  rates  and  periods  of  repayment. 
At  the  moment.  IDA'S  problem  is  that 
all  its  funds  are  committed  to  projects 
already  imderway.  More  money  is 
needed  to  get  additional  programs 
started. 

The  United  States,  which  accoimts  for 
about  .55  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  19  advanced  countries  subscribing  to 
IDA,  is  being  asked  to  provide  only  40 
percent  of  the  replenishments.  For  every 
S2  that  we  put  up,  other  countries  will 
contribute  S3.  A  $160  million  a  year 
contribution  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  encouraging  econ-^mic  development. 
This  countrj-  has  long  assumed  the 
leaiership  In  providing  economic  assist- 
ance (  n  a  multilateral  basis,  and  Con- 
gr  ss  should  continue  to  honor  such  a 
commitment. 
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The  request  for  IDA  replenishment 
funds  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  aid 
bills  before  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant because  IDA  is  the  practical 
embodiment  of  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  development  aid. 

This  replenishment  is  of  far-reaching 
importance  and  will  serve  to  advance 
basic  U.S.  objectives  in  international 
economic  development  in  a  framework  of 
further  multilateral  financial  coopera- 
tion. 

IDA  is  an  essential  instrument  to  the 
future  of  the  have-not  lands,  now  so 
desperately  in  need  of  progress  in  agri- 
culture, education,  and  transportation. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  Washington  Star 
editorial.  Congress  will  be  performing 
"an  enlightened  act  in  voting  to  grant 
the  funds  requested  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  33.  hsis  been  sup- 
ported by  four  administrations  including 
the  current  one.  It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCoR- 

M  \CK  •  . 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  by 
strong  bipartisan  support.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect The  vote  was  30  to  3. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  also  understand 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  imder 
the  present  administration  appeared  and 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill  that  the 
committee  reported  out.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  strongly  supported 
the  bill,  and  also  committed  the  Presi- 
dent as  being  favorable  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words. 
that  President  Nixon  unconditionally 
supports  the  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  r.s  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association — IDA — is  an 
international  foreign  aid  organization. 
Membership  comprises  18  economically 
advanced  countries  and  84  lesser  devel- 
oped countries.  It  was  formed  in  1960 
with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $1  bil- 
lon of  which  approximately  75  percent 
was  to  be  contributed  in  usable  curren- 
cies by  the  advanced  countries.  The  U.S. 
contribution  at  $320  million  represented 
43.1  percent  of  the  hard  currencies  the 
association  initially  received  from  ad- 
vanced countries. 

In  1964  the  economically  advanced 
member  countries  agreed  to  a  first  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  fluids  in  the  amount 
of  $750  million  payable  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. The  U.S.  contribution  was  $312  mil- 
lion or  41.6  percent. 

Last  year  the  economically  advanced 
countries  agreed,  subject  to  action  by 
their  respective  governments,  to  a  second 
replenishment  of  IDA  funds  in  the 
amoimt  of  approximately  $1.2  billion  to 
become  available  over  a  3 -year  period. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  authorize 
the  United  States  to  make  its  further 
contribution  to  IDA  in  the  amoimt  of 


$480  miliion  or  40  percent  of  the  new 
funds. 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  the  freely  usable 
funds  of  IDA  have  been  augmented  by 
the  10-percent  subscription  of  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  in  convertible  curren- 
cies in  the  amount  of  $24  million,  supple- 
mentary contributions  by  other  mem- 
bers in  the  amount  of  $22.8  million,  con- 
tribution of  World  Bank  earnings  in  the 
amount  of  $285  million,  a  Swiss  loan  in 
the  amount  of  $12.1  million  and  $21.4 
million  of  IDA  net  income  accumulated 
from  operations. 

Of  all  foreign  aid  operations,  IDA  re- 
mains as  the  one  in  which  we  are  joined 
by  the  largest  number  of  other  contribut- 
ing countries — 17 — with  such  contribu- 
tions exceeding  our  own  on  approxi- 
mately a  3-to-2  basis. 

IDA  provides  its  foreign  aid  assist- 
ance on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis. 
It  makes  sound  loans  but  provides  them 
on  soft  terms.  The  loans  are  50  years  in 
maturity  with  no  repayment  for  the  first 
10  years,  then  a  1  percent  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years  and  then  3  percent  for  the 
final  30  years.  The  loans  are  repayable 
in  convertible  currencies.  The  loans  are 
interest  free  but  a  nominal  three-quarter 
percent  per  year  service  charge  payable 
in  convertible  currencies  is  made  to  meet 
administrative  costs. 

The  provision  of  loans  through  a  multi- 
lateral agency  has  important  advantages 
for  both  lender  and  borrower.  When  na- 
tions combine  their  efforts,  as  they  do  in 
IDA,  there  is  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs  of  assistance  and  a  more  effici- 
ent use  of  available  resources.  There  is 
also  a  better  assessment  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  developing  countries, 
and  greater  willingness  on  their  part  to 
be  guided  in  the  use  of  loans. 

IDA  follows  lending  policies  which  in- 
sure sound  use  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  it.  It  emphasizes  self-help  by  borrow- 
ing countries,  and  will  not  lend  to  a  coun- 
try that  is  not  making  a  strong  self-help 
effort,  or  that  will  not  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  its  own  resources  to 
achieve  economic  growth. 

Moreover,  IDA  applies  to  every  loan 
application  the  same  strict  standards 
used  by  the  World  Bank,  and  will  not 
approve  a  loan  for  a  project  that  is  not 
economically  and  financially  viable. 

As  of  June  30.  1968.  IDA  credits 
amounted  to  $1.78  billion  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes ; 

(In  millions  of  dollars | 

Electric    power 122  2 

Transportation     617.0 

Telecommunications     74.8 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 310.6 

Industry 501.1 

Education  .-. 127.1 

Water    systems 34.0 

Project    preparation 1.6 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  disbursements  un- 
der the  above  credits  totaled  $1.34  billion. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  proposed  second  replenishment  of 
funds  for  IDA.  Eleven  of  the  18  donor 
countries  have  completed  action  and  de- 
posited notifications  of  commitment 
with  IDA.  These  coimtries  are  Australia, 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark.  Finland, 
Germany.  Kuwait.  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
contributions  total  $471.96  million.  These 
together  with  U.S.  approval  of  its  $480 


million  contribution  would  be  sufficient 
to  place  the  new  replenishment  agree- 
ment in  effect  as  under  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  acceptance  by  12  countries 
with  pledged  contributions  of  not  less 
than  $950  million  is  required. 

Of  the  remaining  six  donor  countries 
legislative  action  is  pending  in  Belgium. 
Italy  and  Japan  and  approval  is  shortly 
expected  from  Luxembourg,  France  and 
South  Africa.  The  proposed  contribu- 
tions of  these  six  countries  total  $236 
million. 

In  view  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
plenishment proposal  provides  that, 
during  the  3  years  ending  Jime  30.  1971, 
and  for  as  long,  thereafter,  as  permitted 
by  the  state  of  its  resources.  IDA  would 
call  upon  the  U.S.  contribution  to  meet 
disbursements  on  new  credits  only  for 
the  amount  needed  to  finance  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Thus,  during 
that  period,  payments  under  the  second 
replenishment  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Amounts  deferred,  however,  would  be 
subject  to  subsequent  call,  thus  permit- 
ting the  entire  amount  of  the  replenish- 
ment to  be  committed.  As  a  necessary 
corollary  to  this  deferment  arrangement 
for  the  United  States,  a  number  of  other 
participating  countries  agreed  to  permit 
a  compensating  acceleration  of  IDA's 
drawings  upon  their  contributions  in 
order  to  meet  its  disbursement  require- 
ments. 

The  Federal  budgets  for  fiscal  1969 
and  1970  include  $50  million  of  expendi- 
tures in  each  of  these  years  from  prior 
authorizations.  The  budgets  also  include 
Si 60  million  for  each  of  these  years  in 
new  obligational  authority  under  this 
proposed  legislation.  However,  because 
of  the  limitation  of  U.S.  expenditures 
imder  the  new  replenishment  agreement 
to  procurement  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices, actual  expenditures  under  the  new 
replenishment  will  not  occur  until  fiscal 
1970  when  the  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures is  budgeted  at  $40  million. 

IDA  has  always  enjoyed — and  should 
continue  to  receive — strong  bipartisan 
support.  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  Association,  and 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  en- 
couraged the  expansion  of  its  work. 
President  Nixon  has  given  his  full  sup- 
port and  approval  to  the  proposed  U.S. 
contribution.  Many  Members  of  the 
Congress,  of  both  parties,  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  establishment  of  IDA.  and 
liave  been  pleased  by  its  subsequent  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  that  we  should  give  IDA  our 
continued  support.  Under  the  leplenish- 
ment  agreement,  our  near  term  balance- 
of-payments  position  will  be  protected. 
With  our  national  budget  moving  into 
surplus,  providing  more  leeway  in  our 
financial  situation,  we  should  have  no 
hesitancy  about  authorizing  this  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  developing 
nations. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  cooperation  among  na- 
tions "to  lift  up  the  poor  and  the  hun- 
gry-." Through  IDA  nations  are  working 
together  for  that  ver>-  purpose.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  you  to  approve  the  proposed 
U.S.  contribution. 
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Mr     MIZE     Mr     Chairman,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  U  S  contribution  to  help 
replenish  the  loan  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  developixiK  countries  depends 
on  continued  access  to  development  cap- 
ital—  their  resources  are  too  limited  to 
permit  progress  entirely  on  their  own 
And  i:  IS  equally  clear  that  they  need 
capital  on  terms  they  can  afford  For 
the  poorest  of  the  developing  nations. 
thi.s  means  capital  on  the  concessional 
terms  set  by  IDA 

However,  in  urging  approval  of  the 
proposed  U  S  contribution.  I  am  not 
tliinking  solely  of  the  interests  of  the 
less-developed  countries  I  also  have  in 
mind  our  own  country's  interests,  and 
in  that  retiard  why  it  is  important  for  us 
to  encourage  the  channelinK  of  develop- 
ment "assistance  through  multilateral 
agenct^Sliice  IDA 

When  IDA  was  established  in  the  late 
1950s,  the  United  States  hoped  that  it 
would  be  a  means  of  mcreasing  the  share 
of  development  assistance  provided  bv 
the  other  advanced  countries  We  hoped 
they  would  take  over  more  of  the  job.  so 
that  our  own  burden  would  be  lightened 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is  what  has 
been  happening  in  IDA  gradually  but 
surely  When  IDA  was  created,  the  United 
States  contributed  43  percent  of  the 
initial  funds  Under  the  proposed  re- 
plenishment agreement,  the  United 
States  would  contribute  40  percent  and 
the  other  mdustnal  nations  would  con- 
tribute 60  percent 

Thus,  through  ID\  we  are  mailing 
some  headway  in  having  other  developed 
nations  bear  a  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  necessary  development  assistance  I 
could  cite  other  reasons  as  well  :or  keep- 
ing the  Association  m  operation,  but  to 
me  that  is  a  particularly  important  and 
sii^nif^cant  one. 

I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  replen- 
ishment, and  I  urge  each  of  you  to  give 
It  your  approval. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n-.sn  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Kennedy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  statement 
to  your  committee  on  this  bill,  said 

Many  IDA  borrowers  already  face  severe 
deb',  servicing  problems  !n  the  years  abead 
It  Just  would  not  make  financial  sense  to 
require  harder   terms   for   those  countries 

The  question  I  want  to  propound  to  the 
gentleman  is.  What  about  the  taxpayers 
and  borrowers  in  this  country  who  are 
facing  severe  problem^'^  Are  they  ac- 
corded any  such  treatment  as  this  and. 
if  not.  why  nof 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  would  say  that  some 
of  the  borrowers  in  the  current  housmg 
program — if  that  goes  ahead — will  have 
the  same  kind  of  treatn'.ent  as  far  as 
payments  and  their  ability  to  obtain 
homes  m  the  United  States  We  are  mov- 
ing Into  programs  in  the  United  States 


which  are  going  to  give  help,  and  give 
material  help,  to  many  of  those  who  are 
dl.^tressed  in  this  cuujitry 

I  think  the  important  thmg  about  this, 
which  has  been  stressed  o\er  and  over 
again,  is  that  it  is  multilateral  We  are 
not  the  ones  bearing  the  full  burden.  The 
burden  of  the  United  States  has  been 
:  educed  already  by  almost  4  to  40  per- 
cent 

We  are  protected  as  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  IS  .something  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned Wp  are  also  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort with  many  other  nations  to  try  to 
help    the   distre.ssed    nations   overseas. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question  Why 
make  this  commitment  here  today  if  you 
are  going  to  try  to  predicate  it  on  the 
balance  of  payments'  Why  make  the 
commitment  to  spend  a  lialf  billion  dol- 
lars here  today,  if  that  is  that  case' 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  think  it  is  an  honor- 
able commitment  in  which  we  are  ji- 
volved  with  17  other  nations  basically 
The  other  nations  to  a  large  extent  have 
already  pledged  their  replenishment  and 
six  countries  will  be  actins  in  the  very 
near  future  We  are  the  only  major  na- 
tion that  IS  not  keeping  up  with  replen- 
ishment at  the  present  time.  I  think  the 
objectives  and  projects  that  are  being  fi- 
nanced will  be  worthwhile  and  will  be 
very  helpful  toward  peace  in  the  world. 
Mr  GROSS  Let  me  no  back  to  my 
original  question  and  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  if  he  knows  of  any  bor- 
rowers In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  who  can  borrow  money 
on  thesp  terms  and  conditions  ' 

Mr  WIDNALL  No  I  would  not  say  I 
know  of  any 

Mr     POLLOCK 
yield' 

Mr    WIDNALL 
man  from  Alaska 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Chairman,  is  this 
not  a  $56-mill:on-a-year  increase  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  3  years^ 

Mr.  WIDNALL  No.  this  is  exactly  the 
same  as  was  proposed  in  the  last  .session 
of  Congress,  which  amounts  to  $160  mil- 
lion a  year  for  3  years.  But  actually, 
the  call  on  our  funds  will  not  occur — the 
first  call  will  not  be  until  next  year,  when 
$60  million  will  be  involved. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing there  was  an  increase  of  $56  million 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  If  tins 
is  correcttth.fn  I  w(.>nder  if  the  other  na- 
tions ai-e  makini?  proportionate  increases 
in  their  loan  capacities 

Mr  WIDNALL  That  is  absolutely  true. 
because  actually  they  are  increasing 
their  own  share  of  the  burden  as  ours 
has  be»>n  decreased  4  pereent. 

Mr  POLLOCK  Ls  there  any  safeguard 
m  the  law  or  m  the  legislation  pending 
before  us  which  would  prohibit  use  of  any 
of  these  funds  for  purposes  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States':' 
Would  the  funds,  for  instance,  be  used  to 
assist  nations  who  are  helping  our  ene- 
mies in  Vietnam  '  Do  we  iiave  any  control 
over  this*" 

Mr  WIDNALL  To  the  extent  that  as 
members  of  the  World  Bank,  we  have  a 
major  participation  in  that,  and  they,  the 
Bank  have  the  screening  of  the  loans. 
They   are  screened  for  economic  feasi- 


Will    the   gentleman 
I  yield  to  the  gentle - 


bility  and  soundness  in  Uie  same  way 
that  tlie  hard  currency  loans  are 
screened.  The  purposes  are  not  military 
purp<jses. 

Mr  POLLOCK  I  undei-stand  that 

Mr.  WIDNALL  They  would  be  very- 
helpful  as  far  as  the  development  of  the 
country  is  concerned 

Mr  POLLOCK  Could  any  of  the 
money  that  we  contribute  here  as  part 
of  the  United  States  commitment  be 
used  as  a  soft  loan  to  Communist  na- 
tions'' Could  It  or  could  it  not? 

Mr  WIDNALL  A  great  many  of  tiio.se 
countries,  as  I  recall  it,  do  not  partici- 
pate m  the  framework  of  the  organiza- 
tion   Actually  only  Yugoslavia. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  is  so,  plus  the  fact 
that  I  would  point  out.  even  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  neutral  nations,  the 
United  Slates  with  40  percent  of  the  pay- 
ment exercises  virtually  a  veto  position 
over  any  loan  and  can  exercise  the  judg- 
ment necessary  to  protect  its  national 
interest 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  yield 
Unther.  would  the  uenileman  from  Ten- 
nessee address  himself  to  the  question  I 
asked  about  the  increase  m  the  US.  con- 
tribution tor  the  next  3  years'' 

Mr  BROCK  The  US.  contribution  is 
increased  by  $56  million  per  year  for  the 
3-year  period,  over  the  level  granted  in 
the  previous  authorisation  and  appro- 
priation bill. 

This  does  not  mean  an  outflow  of  cash 
in  that  amount.  There  are  two  sale- 
guards 

First,  there  will  be  no  call  on  the  funds 
from  the  United  States  for  the  immediate 
future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget 
request  is  less  than  that  for  the  previous 
year  in  terms  of  actual  cash   required 

The  second  safeguard  we  have  is  that 
no  money  will  be  expended  until  1971 
without  an  oifsel  for  purchase  of  an 
equivalent  amoiuit  of  goods  produced  m 
the  Uiuied  States.  We  have  a  100-percent 
olfset  to  guarantee  there  will  be  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  as  to  the  increase 
of  ihe  US  commitment,  that  the  foreign 
nations  wtio  are  the  other  members  pf 
tl.i'  group  uf  18  have  increased  their  per- 
cent of  contribution,  while  we  have  de- 
creased ours.  They  are  assuming  a  larger 
burden  than  we  are.  In  other  words,  our 
share  is  going  down,  and  our  dollar  com- 
mitment will  decrease  this  year. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  cannot  yield 
further  at  this  time.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  time  for  general  debate. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  i^cn- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Bar- 
rett' 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  there 
are  .several  good  reasons  to  supp>ort  the 
pending  legislation  which  would  replen- 
ish funds  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 
The  IDA  has  enjoyed  the  firm  support 
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of  the  United  States  since  its  inception. 
We  know  of  IDAs  accomplishments  in 
assisting  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world 
over  the  past  8  years  and  we  also  know 
that  a  lack  of  funds  is  threatening  the 
continuance  of  Its  work. 

At  this  period,  as  we  see  turmoil  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  permit  the  poor  countries  to 
.•,uffer  by  not  permitting  and  assisting 
them  to  build  the  kind  of  lives  to  which 
they  aspire.  By  such  folly  would  we  in- 
crease the  chance  that  frustrated  as- 
pirations will  translate  themselves  into 
violence  and  war. 

The  bill  authonzes  the  appropriation 
of  $480  million,  without  fiscal-year  lim- 
itation. The  U.S.  contribution  would  be 
paid  in  non-interest-bearing  letters  of 
credit  in  equal  installments  in  Novem- 
ber 1968,  1969.  and  1970.  These  letters 
of  credit  Vvould  not  be  drawn  upon  until 
needed  for  disbursement  by  the  IDA. 

From  its  inception,  IDA  has  received 
the  strong  support  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress.  Three  Presidents — Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — have  given  IDA 
their  .strong  endorsement.  Pi'esident 
Eisenhower  authorized  the  negotiation 
(if  IDA  and  requested  Congress  to  ap- 
prove American  participation  in  that 
important  international  financial  institu- 
tion. 

The  first  replenishment  was  negoti- 
.iied  and  implemented  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  now  President 
Nixon  has  given  the  second  replenish- 
ment his  full  support.  In  addition,  in- 
numerable business,  labor,  and  banking 
organizations,  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas, have  played  an  important  part  in 
iielping  IDA  grow  and  to  build  the  kind 
ol  confidence  needed  for  success  in  the 
community  of  developing  nations. 

Tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  about  the 
need  for  continuation  of  IDA.  It  is  a 
prime  instrument  in  building  the  kind 
of  world  America  has  always  stood  for — 
a  world  of  progress  and  peace  for  all 
nations. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  to  move  with  dis- 
ijatch  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j'ield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  iMrs. 
Sullivan  > . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  some  38 
nations  throughout  the  world.  These  na- 
tions are  attempting  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult but  rewarding  climb  up  the  develop- 
ment ladder  to  the  point  where  their 
economies  can  move  forward  on  their 
own  momentvun. 

Since  1960  the  task  of  making  this 
move  upward  has  been  accelerated  sig- 
nificantly by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  that  worthy  World 
Bank  affiliate  which  makes  loans  to  poor- 
er countries  at  virtually  no  interest  and 
over  long  terms  of  years.  But  the  future 
work  of  this  organization  is  In  jeopardy 
for  the  most  obvious  reason — lack  of 
fimds. 

Over  the  next  3  years  IDA  will  need 
SI. 2  billion  to  continue  its  lending  op- 
erations. Of  this  amount,  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  to  furnish  $480 


Statement  in  SfPi'ORT  of  H  R  33.  SrBMIT^ED 
BY  Mrs.  Brvce  B  Benson,  President. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  IJniti:^ 
States 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  would  like 
to  reiterate  its  vigorou.s  mpporl  for  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  .-econd  replenish- 
ment of  tlie  soft  loan  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank — the  Int-ernallonal  Development  .'V.s.so- 
ciatlon.  IDA's  replenishment  c.iiinot  iject.nie 
fully  effective  until  tlie  United  States  makes 
good  on  its  pledge  to  provide  Its  $4h0  million 
share  i5>160  million  a  >ear  for  3  years)  — 
whicli  represents  40  percent  of  the  $1  2  billion 
total  replenishment. 

IDA'S  loans  are  urgently  needed  h\  tlie 
poorer  nations  which  cannot  afford  hard  de- 
velopment loans.  As  If.ian  terms  from  tJtlier 
sources  have  become  harder  and  harder  .ind 
debt  ser\  icing  lias  be'come  incre.-isingly  bur- 
densome for  the  developing  nation.'^,  ID.A's 
easier  conditions  of  repayment  !ia\e  beccnie 
increasingly  important. 

IDA  lias  already  made  an  impressne  record 
in  its  10  years  of  oper..ti(>n  ID.A  credits  iiave 
helped  to  stimulate  .ignculmra!  profiuction. 
improve  roads,  and  exp.ind  .-erondary  ..nd 
'.ocational  schools  a.s  well  ;is  teacher  train- 
ing colleges. 

Immediate  action  by  the  US  Congress  is 
essential  since  IDA's  replenishmera  is  long 
overdue  Because  of  its  lack  of  nuiney .  IDA 
loans  dropped  from  an  ;mnual  average  rate 
of  lending  of  i-SOO  million  a  year  to  i)r:rcly 
more  than  *100  million  kist  year.  Tiie  re- 
maining available  funds  (including  the 
World  Bank's  latest  $75  million  transfer  to 
IDA  I  are  already  committed  or  earm^irkfd 
for  projects  in  tlie  process  of  approval  A 
backlog  of  essential  projects  cannot  be  started 
without  completion  of  the  replenishment. 

Eight  other  developed  nations  ha\  e  recently 
expressed  their  confidence  m  IDA  by  speed- 
ing up  their  contributions  i  tot.illng  over  i-SOO 
million)  in  advance  of  the  US  contribution. 
But  U.S.  participation  is  essential  U)  put  the 
replenlsliment  o\er  tlie  top. 

We  urge  your  committee  to  again  favorably 
report  tills  bill. 

March   11.   1969 
Hon.  Lenore  Sullivan, 
U.S.  Hoiif^e  of  Representatirr.'-. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
urges  autliorizatlon  U.S.  contribution  of  >>4B0 
million  to  the  International  Development 
Association.  .As  IDA  liad  its  origin  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  as  its  programs  are  effective,  we 
believe  provision  of  this  reasonable  share  of 
the  replenishment  of  IDA's  resources  will 
enhance  U.S.  world  position 

Dr.  Gwendolen  M    Carter. 

;4rfa  Representative  for  World  Probterw- 
Dr.  Victoria  Schuck. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Program  Committer 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yieM 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin    Mr.  Reussi 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  proceed  very  briefly  to  summarize  w'nv 
I  believe  the  House  should  respond  af- 
firmatively by  voting  for  the  IDA  iv- 
plenishment.  The  need  is  great. 

The  SI. 2  billion  over  a  period  of  3  years 
to  be  put  into  IDA  by  all  the  wealthier 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  proposed 
replenishment  is  a  ver>-  small  amount  as 
contrasted    with    the    S3    billion    which 


million,  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual 
installments  of  $160  million. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  meet 
this  obligation.  I  can  think  of  many  pos- 
itive reasons  for  this  body's  favorable 
consideration  of  IDA  replenishment  and 
among  them  is  that  development  helps 
create  new  markets  for  American  prod- 
ucts in  years  to  come. 

By  assisting  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries of  today,  we  help  make  possible  the 
dynamic,  growing  nations  of  the  future, 
ready  and  willing  to  purchase  the  good 
things  of  life  of  which  many  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  but  another  example  of  the 
Biblical  injunction  to  "cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shall  find  it 
after  many  days." 

But  there  are  less  self-serving  reasons 
for  supporting  IDA  replenishment.  To  be 
blunt,  the  Association  would  collapse 
without  our  ass.stsnce  although  its  col- 
lapse wolud  not  be  the  only  consequent 
catastrophe.  The  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  committed  to  helping 
the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
would  be  impaired  seriously. 

But  most  importantly  of  all,  of 
course,  would  be  that  the  United  States 
had  let  slip  from  its  grasp  another  op- 
portunity to  continue  bricking  the  foun- 
dations for  world  peace. 

To  those  persons  who  voice  concern 
about  our  balance  of  payments  let  me 
say  that  under  the  agreement  covering 
IDA'S  future  there  can  be  no  adverse 
Impact  on  our  payments  position  for  a 
minimum  of  3  years.  Finally,  an  an- 
nual U.S.  contribution  to  IDA  of  S160 
million  would  be  one-third  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  estimate  of  S240 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  too  .strongly 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  give 
support  to  the  replenishment  of  IDA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
dicate that  in  addition  to  the  support  for 
legislation  increasing  our  contribution  to 
IDA,  the  following  organizations  also 
support  this  legislation;  namely,  the 
APL-CIO;  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference; 
United  Church  of  Christ  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  League  of  Women 
Voters;  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

I  would  also  like  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
it  states  the  needs  for  this  legislation  so 
succinctly,  read  into  the  Record  the  brief 
statement  submitted  by  Mrs.  Bruce  B. 
Benson,  president  of  the  League  of  Wom- 
en 'Voters  of  the  United  States  and  a  tele- 
gram I  received  last  night  from  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC.  March  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banki7ig  arid  Cur- 
rency, Washington.  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  Enclosed  is  a  state- 
ment   reiterating    the    league's    support    for  „^wc   «f 
congressional  approval  of  vour  legislation  'to     every  student  of  the  economic  need.s  of 
provide  for  Increased   participation   by   the     the  developing  world  suggests  is  the  mini 
United  States  in  the  International  Develop-      mum 


ment  Association" — H.R.  33. 

We  hope  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  approve  this  legislation  at  an 
early  date. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson. 

President. 


The  record  is  good.  In  its  22  years  of 
life  the  World  Bank  has  had  an  out- 
standing bankerlike  record.  Its  loans  are 
all  in  good  shape,  as  are  those  of  IDA 
itself. 

The  burden  is  being  shared.  Due  to  the 
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representations  made  by  your  BankinK 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  U  3  share 
In  this  IDA  replenishment  has  gone  down 
from  43  percent  of  the  total  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  total 

We  have  $720  million  proposed  to  be 
put  Into  the  new  fund  by  other  nations, 
as  agamst  $480  million  from  the  United 
States,  which  represents  a  very  favorable 
ratio 

The  balance  of  payments  is  secured,  by 
reason  of  the  special  provisions  eliminat- 
ing any  possible  balance-of-payments 
Impact  on  our  participation  In  IDA  dur- 
ing the  3 -year  period  which  the  replen- 
ishment would  cover 

I  make  no  grandiose  claims  for  this 
replenishment.  But  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  do  a  little  somethmg  for  world  peace 
by  producing  a  more  hopeful  and  pro- 
gressive and  orderly  developing  world 

When  I  look  at  the  amount  we  are 
spending  currently  on  defense,  some  $80 
billion  in  this  year,  and  I  look  at  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  IDA  contribu- 
tion, some  $160  million,  It  takes  not  tixi 
much  arithmetic  to  discover  that  this  is 
merely  one  five-hundredth  of  the  total 
we  are  spending  on  defense  This  seems 
to  me  a  prudent  and  conservative 
amount. 

I  have  heard  the  point  made  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr  Gross  ■  that 
what  we  are  doing  for  our  homeowners 
In  this  country  is  not  the  same  as  we 
are  doing  here  In  IDA  The  answer  Is 
that  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 — 
and  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  vote  for  it — we  are  doing 
for  our  moderate- income  would-be 
homeowners  in  this  country  abfjut  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  by  IDA.  IDA"s  inter- 
est rate  Is  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
Sections  J35  and  236  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  provide  for  1  percent  So  the 
answer  is  that  we  are  attending  to  the 
needs  of  those  at  home  Surely  we  can 
aiTord,  m  the  interest  of  an  orderly  world, 
to  do  something  for  the  developing  two- 
thirds  of  the  world 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  REUSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  there  is  no  financing  that  ij 
comparable  to  this  that  is  available  to 
any  taxpayer  in  this  count o'  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that.  J 

Mr  REUSS  Under  the  Housing  Act, 
despite  the  gentleman's  opposition  last 
year  an  American  citizen  of  moderate 
income  dots  get  the  benefit  of  1  percent 
financing  over  the  30-year  or  even  40- 
y^'ar  or  longer  period  of  his  mortgage 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  :s  comparable 
Uj  the  IDA  terms,  so  that  while  the 
gentleman  can  have  his  own  views  on 
It,  I  think  that  Members  generally  would 
agree  that  we  are  not  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  homeowners. 

Mr  GROSS  An  American  gets  a  grace 
period  of  10  years  when  he  borrows  on 
this  housing  that  vou  talk  about  Is  that 
right' 

Mr  REUSS  That  is  right  That  is  a 
difference  But  he  pays  his  servicing 
charge,  which  is  practically  the  same 
amount  as  the  servicing  charge  paid  by 
the  low- income  American  taxpayer 
Mr   GROSS   And  he  pays  nothing  the 


first  10  years  and  then  pays  1  percent 
the  .second  10  years  and  3  precent  on  the 
principal  the  last  30  years  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  there  is  a  financing  pro- 
gram of  that  kind  available  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country'  All  of  them  and 
not  just  a  minority  group  or  a  select 
group' 

Mr  REn.'SS  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  amend  the-  Housing  Act  of  last  fall, 
which  he  opposed,  so  as  to  make  those  1- 
;>*'rcent  interest  rates  available  to  the 
very  wealthy,  he  is  at  liberty  to  propose 
.such  an  amendment,  but  I  think  that 
most  Members  would  feel  that  the  in- 
terest subsidy  should  be  channeled  to 
those  most  m  need  If  today  we  were  pro- 
posing to  subsidize  the  wealthy  countries 
of  Europe,  I  would  be  opposed  to  this  bill 
In  fact,  we  are  only  subsidizing  the  very 
poorest  nations  of  the  world  We  are  now 
£{ptting  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe 
to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden,  and 
we  will  keep  on  needling  them  to  try  to 
iiet  them  to  bear  an  ever  larger  part  of 
the  burden 

Mr  GROSS  As  I  understand  it,  there 
are  17  countries  and  the  United  States 
makes  the  18th  which  put  up  40  percent 
of  this  giveaway  Is  that  correct'  Are 
there  17  countries  exclusive  of  the 
United  States' 

Mr  REUSS  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect Although  the  US  gross  national 
product  IS  55  percent  of  the  total  of  those 
countries,  it  is  putting  in  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  funding.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  speiiks  rather  well  of  the  bargaining 
done  by  President  Nixon,  by  Secretary 
Keruiedy,  and  the  other  iieoplc  who  have 
put  their  names  and  their  reputations 
on  the  bill  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr  GROSS  And  the  gentleman  would 
use  this  business  of  the  uross  national 
product  as  something  valid' 

Mr  REUSS  Yes,  I  do  use  it  as  .some- 
thing valid,  although  I  rejoice  that  In- 
stead of  putting  in  55  percent,  which  on 
the  basis  of  the  ^^r-oss  national  product 
we  wo'jld  have  to  do.  we  are  only  putting 
in  40  t)ercent   Tliat  is  progress 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  that  is  a  lovely  con- 
cession There  are  some  130  countries 
around  the  world.  Is  that  not  true:  and. 
there  are  17  who  have  joined  this  so- 
called  multilateral  organization  and  we 
put  up  40  percent  oi   the  total' 

Mr  REUSS  If  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  get  the  Soviet 
Union   and   Czechoslovakia 

Mr  GROSS   Well,  why  not' 

Mr  REUSS  Which  are  wealthy  coun- 
tries into  the  World  Bank  family,  he 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  make  such  a 
suggestion  I  think  it  would  be  met  with 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  many  Mem- 
bers that  the  World  Bank  Is  e.ssentlally 
a  free  world  agency. 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Russians  In  other  affairs  today,  are 
we  not' 

Mr  REUSS  The  gentleman  has  a 
point  there 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  why  place  this 
burden  just  on  certain  countries  to  the 
exclusion  of  others? 

Mr  REUSS  There  may  not  be  ob- 
jection to  including  certain  memt)ers  of 
the  Communist  bloc  in  some  of  these 
world  agencies,  but  the  proposition  has 
not  yet  been  advanced 


Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  difference  between  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Russian  operation  is  that  they  have  a 
string  on  everj-thlng  they  do  They  set 
a  return  for  the  money  that  they  hand 
out  around  the  world.  We  spew  it  out 
all  over  the  world  with  no  thought  of 
return.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
young  as  he  is,  will  not  be  around  50 
years  from  now  when  the  defaults  on 
these  so-called  loans  come  in  and  neither 
will  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr 
Reuss*  It  will  be  an  utterly  Irresponsi- 
ble act  to  vote  for  this  bill 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   'Mr.  Ashley* 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
it  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  tli? 
situation  in  the  developing  countries  ul 
the  world  is  not  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  highly  industrialized  societies,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  The  situation 
is  very  different,  and  it  is  this  difference 
really,  that  justifies  the  multilateral  aij- 
proafh  that  is  continued  in  this  leuisla- 
llon  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  IDA 
terms  from  those  that  we  find  in  our 
American  commercial  actlntles  are 
amply  justified  by  the  increasing  gap  be- 
tween the  have "  and  the  "have  not" 
nations 

Tlie  20-odd  industrial  countries  with 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  free  worlds 
population  produce  and  enjoy  more  than 
one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  By 
contrast,  the  developing  nations  with 
one-half  of  the  world's  ixjpulation  ac- 
count for  barely  one-sixth  of  the  total 
output  So  on  its  face,  the  disparity  in 
living  standards  between  rich  and  po.T 
nations  certainly  poses  a  very  real  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  becau.se 
of  this  threat  that  this  legislation  is  be- 
fore us  today,  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  the  product  of  the 
last  Republican  President.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  who  recommended  it  back 
in  1956  I  cannot  help  finding  it  passing 
strange  to  hear  the  carping  and  com- 
plaints, and  the  coutinued  objections 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  against 
this  highly  important  multilateral  pro- 
1,'ram  that  has  proved  so  successful  and 
which  today  is  endorsed  by  a  Republican 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  And  I 
would  say  that  when  the  votes  are 
counted,  looking  at  those  who  .^peak  ir. 
opposition  to  the  program,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  others  might  do  well 
to  count  the  Democratic  votes  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  They  may  learn  some- 
thing about  responsible  opposition  that 
provides  responsible  support  of  meritori- 
ous proposals  such  as  the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  give  evidence  of  its  deter- 
mination that  it  truly  wants  to  help  other 
less  fortunate  [leoples.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
vide H  reasonable  amount  of  finance  to 
the  poorer  countries,  discontent  will  keep 
the  world  in  turmoil  Over  the  long  run. 
the  consequences  will  continue  to  be 
serious  as  they  have  already  been  serious 
in  these  parts  of  the  developing  world 
where    conflicts    rooted    In    unfulfilled 
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popular  aspirations  have  led  to  violence. 
In  Vietnam,  to  cite  one  example. 

Yet  the  $480  million  replenishment  of 
IDA  now  before  us,  takes  full  accoimt 
of  tlie  need  to  keep  U.S.  Government  ex- 
penditures consistent  with  our  other  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  U.S.  $160  million  annual  contribu- 
tion in  fact  represents  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  from  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
estimate  of  annual  installments  of  $240 
million. 

Payment  of  the  first  $160  million  in- 
stallment in  fiscal  year  1969  and  of  the 
two  further  installments  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  is  to  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  $160  million  would  be  re- 
flected in  actual  cash  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Unlike  the  World  Bank,  IDA  cannot 
raise  money  through  bond  issues  on  in- 
ternational capital  markets,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  business  it  is  in.  IDA  is, 
however,  a  focal  point  for  mobilizing  de- 
velopment aid  resources  from  the  higher- 
income  coxmtries.  As  a  member  of  the 
commimity  of  nations,  it  is  our  task — in- 
deed, our  obligation— to  do  our  part  to 
help  others. 
A  replenishment  of  IDA  Is  essential. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
ond replenishment  of  IDA.  In  effect,  we 
are  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  the  life  or 
death  of  IDA,  for  the  U.S.  position  in 
that  organization  is  so  vital  that  without 
our  participation.  It  cannot  survive.  That 
mdgment.  I  submit,  should  be  based  on 
our  consideration  of  three  questions: 
Has  the  IDA  performed  effectively  as  an 
organization:  Is  the  concept  of  multi- 
lateral assistance  which  IDA  embodies 
a  worthwhile  approach  to  foreign  aid; 
and,  finally,  does  the  IDA  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we  need 
only  turn  to  the  record  of  IDA.  As  you 
well  know,  it  enables  developing  coun- 
tries with  low  per  capita  income  to  bor- 
row necessary  fimds  which  they  cannot 
acquire  at  commercial  or  World  Bank 
rates.  We  are  assured  by  our  negotiations 
that  special  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
.see  that  IDA  loans  are  equitably  dis- 
persed and  that  no  one  nation-group  will 
be  singled  out  for  special  attention. 
Without  question,  the  IDA.  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank,  has  distinguished 
itself  with  regard  to  the  objectivity  and 
careful  management  with  which  it  ad- 
ministers loans. 

But  the  IDA.  I  believe,  is  more  than  an 
agency.  It  represents  the  most  hopeful 
innovation  in  American  foreign  aid  in 
the  past  decade;  that  is.  the  concept  of  a 
multilateral  approach  to  economic  as- 
sistance. Our  Nation  has  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  assistance  to  under- 
developed nations.  The  interdependence 
of  the  world  economy  and  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  have  nations  to  aid  the 
have-not  nations  have  governed  that 
commitment.  But  IDA  is  a  imlque  method 
of  meeting  this  obligation.  When  IDA 
was  conceived,  the  pooling  of  resources 
enabled  the  United  States  not  only  to 


share  the- burden,  that  up  to  that  time 
it  had  borne  almost  exclusively,  but  it 
also  anabled  us  to  escape  the  charge  of 
"economic  imperialism"  and  the  taunt 
that  our  aid  is  somehow  motivated  by  our 
desire  to  control.  Under  IDA  the  other 
developed  nations  supply  $3  for  every  $2 
the  United  States  provides  and  the  IDA 
regulations  assure  that  they  will  bear  a 
larger  share  of  the  burden  as  they  be- 
come more  able  to  do  so.  The  multilateral 
approach  to  foreign  assistance,  I  believe, 
is  the  best  possible  approach. 

However,  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  we  must  consider 
this   proposal   not   only    as   responsible 
members  of  the  world  economic  commu- 
nity; we  must  also  act  as  guardians  of 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States,  In 
this  connection,  the  question  which  has 
most  often  arisen  is  that  of  the  effect  of 
IDA  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In 
this  third  and  final  area  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  U.S.  negotiators  of  the 
second  replenishment  agreement,  as  well 
as  the  word  of  our  ov/n  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  as  long  as  we  require  pro- 
tection of  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion, this  agreement  will  not  diminish 
our  position.  Briefly,  the  agreement  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  provide  only  that  portion  of  its  an- 
nual pro  rata  share  which  represents  IDA 
money  spent  in  the  United  States;  the 
difference  would  be  made  up  by  advance 
commitments  from  the  other  contribut- 
ing nations.  The  deferred  amount  will 
be  postponed  for  a  fixed  period  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  3  years  from  the 
date  of  deferment. 

The  IDA  replenishment,  then,  is  clearly 
in  our  own  best  interests  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  world  community.  Eleven 
of  the  twelve  contributing  countries  have 
already  approved  the  second  replenish- 
ment. But  the  replenishment  cannot  be- 
come effective  until  the  United  States 
acts.  Our  failure  to  act  may  mean  fail- 
ure not  only  of  IDA  itself  but  also  of  the 
very  concept  of  multilateral  assistance. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  act  promptly 
and  responsibly  and  approve  this  second 
replenishment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Cohelani. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. This  last  fall  I  was  in  India,  meet- 
ing with  various  officials  in  the  AID  mis- 
sion, and  also  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  this  was  one  of  the  priority 
items  that  were  discussed  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  very  im- 
portant programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing H.R.  33,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  Amer- 
ican contribution  of  $480  million  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  soft  loan  operation  of  the  World 
Bank. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has  long 
been  concerned  with  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  and  as  one  who  now 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, and  as  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
success  of  foreign  assistance  programs.  I 
can  say  that  I  consider  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  enact  this 
authorizing  legislation. 


Last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate reported  bills  to  authorize  $480  mil- 
lion for  replenishment  of  IDA  loan  fimds. 
However,  these  reported  bills  never  re- 
ceived floor  consideration.  The  result  has 
been  that  IDA  lending  operations  have 
come  to  a  near  standstill. 

Moreover,  a  multiplier  effect  has  been 
in  operation.  Because  the  United  States 
has  not  made  Its  contribution,  other 
countries  have  held  back  or  reduced  their 
commitments  to  the  IDA. 

I  recognize  that  foreign  aid  does  not 
enjoy  the  highest  priority  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  my  colleagues.  However.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  point  out 
the  severe  straits  in  which  the  developing 
countries   now   find   themselves. 

First,  the  developed  countries  as  a 
whole  have  reduced  the  proportion  of 
their  national  income  which  they  devote 
to  foreign  economic  assistance.  The 
United  States  has  in  fact  been  a  leader 
in  this  recalcitrance.  This  has  meant 
that  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  aid 
money  have  been  available  than  in  the 
past,  and  no  one  contends  that  the  past 
sums  were  in  any  way  adequate  to  meet 
the  problems  of  development. 

Second,  several  countries  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  commitments  for  the 
repayment  of  past  foreign  aid  loans  now 
equal  or  exceed  the  amount  of  new  for- 
eign aid  money  they  can  obtain.  The  re- 
sult is  a  net  loss  of  foreign  aid,  and  not 
the  increase  in  assistance  which  is  clear- 
ly so  vital  to  progress. 

Third,  the  predicted  famines  and  fiber 
shortages  for  the  1970's  and  1980's  which 
have  seemed  so  Inevitable  for  so  lona, 
now  seem  to  have  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
not  occurring — but  only  if  we  can  get  the 
resources  to  the  developing  countries  to 
allow  them  to  utilize  the  new  miracle 
grains  and  pro'vlde  water  and  fertilizer  in 
adequate  quantities  while  also  imple- 
menting effective  population  control  and 
education  programs. 

Development  and  avoidance  of  famine, 
of  course,  costs  money.  One  of  the  most 
effective  sources  of  this  capital  has  been 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. But  at  the  moment,  this  operation 
is  functioning  at  a  crawl,  American  as- 
sistance will  revive  these  operations  and 
will  reverse  the  multiplier,  bringing  sev- 
eral hundred  million  more  dollars  in  aid 
money  than  we  ourselves  contribute  into 
the  IDA  actlvites. 

Support  of  the  IDA  contribution  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  now  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion strongly  support  this  authorization 
for  IDA 

In  fact,  Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  last  week  that  IDA  has  the 
"full  approval  and  support "  of  President 
Nixon, 

I  commend  the  new  administration  for 
this  farsighted  stand,  and  I  commend  to 
mv  colleagues  who  are  still  in  doubt  on 
the  IDA  authorization  the  compelling 
testimony  of  both  the  present  and  past 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury-. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, providing  for  multination  fi- 
nancing, has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  important  projects  among  peoples 
whose  standards  of  living  are  abysmally 
and  tragically  low. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  requests 
from  developing  nations  for  tlnajicial  a-s- 
sistance  from  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  have  vntnes,sed  the 
results  of  Its  overseas  developmental 
projects  have  been  ^'ratified  lo  note  Pres- 
ident Nixon  s  recent  support  of  our  con- 
tinued participation  m  rhis  important 
worlt 

Both  the  Evening  Star  and  :he  Wash- 
ington Post  have  heralded  this  action  in 
recent  editonals.  and  I  shall  :n:>ert  their 
comments  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 

The  work  of  the  IDA  has  been  i?ravely 
handlcapp>t'd  by  our  delay  in  pledi^ing  the 
U  S    share 

I  stron«ly  urge  the  passage  of  thLs 
measure  to  provide  funds  for  this  es- 
sential   international   cooperative  effort, 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow 

I  from   thi?   Wdshlrijtvm    iDC  i    Post.   Mar,  7. 
l^>*;y 
Good  .Start   on   Aio 
President  Nixon  gut  off  jn  the  right  foot 
on    forel^    aid    by    tendering    his     full   ap- 
provnl  and  support    to  the  International  De- 
velopment  Aasoclatlon    which   lends   money 
on   eaay    term*    to    very   poor   countries    The 
need  »» •Uicon  testable     delay  in  pledging  the 
fnre^-ve»r    Am<»rle»n    share    "f    |480    million 
for  IDA  had  jeopardized  a  vital  deveiopnunt 
vehicle 

IDA  is  a  branch  of  the  World  Bank  a  fact 
of  double  meaning  on  Capitol  Hill,  since, 
fiirly  or  no.  the  Bank  hns  a  reputation  for 
efficiency  not  enjoyed  by  the  United  StAte*' 
own  AID  and  since  the  Bank  its  an  Interna- 
tional agency  (Its  the  current  congressional 
predilection  for  aid  channels  that  are  multi- 
lateral and  hence  ostensibly  trouble-free 
Loans  like  IDAs  at  3  per  cent  are  to  he  repaid 
over  50  ye.irs  are  unquestionably  a  form  of 
Aid  But  not  by  accident,  one  suspects.  Treas- 
ury -Secretary  Kennedy  presented  Mr  NUons 
IDA  appeal  without  one  mention  af  that 
provocative  word.  Instead,  ifs  ■roncesslonal 
development  financing  " 

T\\i§  Vietnam  war.  the  election,  the  adverse 
balarfce  of  pa\'Tnents  and  the  World  Bank's 
own  IDA  perf(>rm.ince  all  contributed  last 
vear  to  fouling  the  congressional  weather 
for  this  fund.  These  clouds  have  now  pretty 
much  blown  away  Mr  Nl.xon.  In  his  first 
aid  request  should  get  a  Republican  honey- 
mooners  piss  from  OOP  members  who 
wouldn't  give  IDA  the  time  of  day  last  year; 
Democrats  are  generally  more  ald-mlnded 
anyway  Moreover  IDA  has  started  leveling 
|>S  the  disproportionate  share  of  its  work  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  whose  arms  spending 
and  international  attitude  had  disturbed 
many  Congressmen 

House  approval  of  the  8480  million  pledge 
should  be  forthcoming  promptly  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  cert^dn  danger  lurki  if  Senator  Syming- 
ton should  again  fasten  on  the  IDA  bill  a  re- 
quirement that  the  World  Bank  match  the 
American  contribution  dollar  for  dollar  But 
the  Bank  offers  «75  million  (half  Us  profits i  . 
up  from  810  million  the  previous  year  Let 
the  Congress  urge  the  Bank  to  do  more,  and 
let  the  Congreas  do  Ita  share,  regardless. 


of  the   United  Statea  govern- 


IFrom  the  Washington   iDC  )    Star    Mar   10 
1969  > 

VOTX    FOB    FORXICN     .AlD 

Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  told  '.he  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  Pres- 
ident Nl.xon  fully  approves  of  and  supports 
the  proposed  United  States  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  World  Bank's  soft  loan'  window  The 
committee  promptly  approved  the  IDA  bill 
by  a  30  to  J  margin  That  Is  all  to  the  good 
For  IDAs  suft  loans  serve  a  useful  function 
and    the    bill    itself   Is   carefully    tailored    to 


specifications 
men". 

IDA  iuans  money  on  easy  terms  The  bor- 
rower p«y«  only  a  nominal  service  charge  of 
•■ne  percent  and  has  b<i  years  in  which  to 
repay  the  loan  These  easy  terms  are  set  that 
way  for  a  very  iTkkI  rea»on  IDA  lends  to  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries  These 
countries  have  abysmally  low  living  stand- 
ards They  are  already  leeply  in  debt  lo  the 
developed  nations  aiul  the  Internatl.itial  lend- 
ing 'igenctes  from  previous  Ujans  Unless  they 
are  nble  to  borrow  nome  money  on  easy  terms. 
their  debt  burden  will  mount  to  the  point 
where  most  of  what  they  borrow  t<.)day  pays 
otT  yesterday  »  loans  with  little  left  over  for 
their  ■>n-giilng  develxprnent  programs 

The  Mil  before  Congre.sa  provides  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  40  percent  of  the  SI  2 
billion  multl-natlnn  contribution  to  IDA. 
down  from  the  43  percent  we  contributed  the 
last  time  This  country's  groaa  national  prod- 
uct amounu  to  about  58  percent  of  the  total 
among  the  19  developed  countries  contrib- 
uting t«j  IDA 

Thf  IDA  bill  was  not  brought  to  a  vote 
last  year  in  either  chamber  because  the  con- 
gressional mood  was  so  hostile  'o  foreign  aid 
■yet  at  the  same  time,  there  was  and  is  con- 
siderable sentiment  in  favor  of  s<nindly  con- 
ceived multilateral  aid  programs  IDA  Is  such 
a  program  The  overwhelming  favorable  vote 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in- 
dicates Ihat  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crau  will  support  foreign  aid  proposals  that 
are  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration If  the  administration  will  continue 
to  push  the  IDA  bill  chances  for  passage  this 
year  seem  bright 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  iis  he  may  use  to  the  ijentle- 
man  from  Texa.s     Mr   Gonzalez  ' 

Mr  G(^NZALEZ  Mr  Chairman,  help- 
inj?  others  to  help  themselves  Is  a  time- 
worn  phrase,  but  add  five  words — with 
minimum  risk  and  ma.ximum  promise — 
and  we  have  a  concise  and  appropriate 
description  of  the  purpose  and  work  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion 

IDA.  as  we  know,  lends  funds  to  the 
les.s-developed  nations,  on  "soft  '  or  easy 
terms,  for  urgently  needed  projects  In 
agriculture  industry.  transporUtion  and 
education 

Now  for  the  second  time  since  its  es- 
tablLshment  m  1960.  IDA  needs  addi- 
tional funds  if  It  IS  to  continue  its  vital 
work  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  help  provide  those  funds 

Over  the  years  IDA— like  its  parent 
World  Bank— has  proved  a  highly  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  multilateral  n. 
nanciHH  of  development  To  date  it  has 
made  109  loans  to  38  devclopinc  coim- 
trles  for  projects  that  are  urgently 
needed  if  these  have-not  countries  are 
to  become  developed  nations  of  the 
world 

Let   us  consider   for   a   moment 
ttiese  IDA  loans  are  beinu  used: 

A  $7  million  loan  to  Guatemala  is  help- 
ing to  develop  that  country's  electric 
power  resources 

A  $27  million  loan  is  aidlns  Pakistan 
toward  self-.sufflciency  in  her  food  re- 
quirements through  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  Irrigation  and  farm  mechani- 
zation 

.AJso.  $27  4  million  in  loans  to  three 
Asian  countries  is  providing  dredgers, 
harbtjr  craft,  .ship  bertJis,  and  cargo 
buildings  to  improve  port  facilities  and 
waterways 
The    $84  6    million    in    loans    to    eluht 
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African  and  two  Asian  countries  is  heln 
ing   to  construct,  expand,  or  equip  51 1 
general  .secondaiy  and  .specialized  train- 
ing .schools,  30  teacher  training  colleges 
and  two  agriculture  universities 

But  the  money  IDA  lends  must  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  govermnents  of  the 
world's  wealthy  countries  AKreeniem  lias 
already  been  reached  amone  the  ly  de- 
v.'loped-nation  participants  to  replen^h 
IDA  s  resources  The  replenlshmer.t  ca-. 
not  proceed,  however,  without  the  United 
States 

Secretary  of  the  Treasurv-  Kennedy  has 
pre.sented  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
$160  million  a  year  for  the  next  3  years 
as  the  U  S    fair  share  of  the  repleiii.sh- 
ment    This  is  a   relatively  modest   .sum 
It    amounts   to  40   percent   of   the   total 
replenishment,  even  thouiih  the  Aineii- 
can  economy  can  b<iast  55  percent  of  the 
total  income  of  the  proposed  contribu- 
tors    Furthermore.    IDA    members   liave 
agreed  that  the  US    payment  can  be  :n 
a  tied  form— that  is.  disbursement.^  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  IDA-flnanced  pro- 
curement in  the  United  State.s— until  our 
balance-of-paymenus  situation  improves 
Unle.ss  we  act  promptly,  other  dev.;- 
oped  countries  may  fail  to  follow  throu^'h 
on  their  own  contributions    Tlie  United 
States   has   long    uraed   other   advanced 
countries    to    participate    more    fully   in 
multilateia!  efforts  to  extend  economic 
assistance  to  the  developing  nations  To 
abrogate    our    role    at    this    time    would 
cause  Irreparable  harm,  not  only  by  ar- 
resting   economic    development    of    the 
poorer  nations  but  also  by  slowinc  thnr 
proiiress     toward     political     .sUbility     I 
therefore  urge  your  appro\-al  of  the  US 
contribution 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  nv.nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   Mr   Clawson  > 

Mr    DEL  CLAWSON.   Mr.  Chairman, 
although  we  have  witnessed  some  dra- 
matic political  changes  in  the  past  few 
months,    the    changes    in    our    domestic 
economy   and    the   interrelationships  of 
the  international  economy  have  not  im- 
tiroved   since  the   House  leadership  de- 
cided not   to  consider  identical  legisla- 
tion last  summer.  If  the  facts  are  seri- 
ously   assessed,    the   situation    today   ;,s 
just  as  critical,  if  not  more  so,  than  last 
vear.  It  is  true  that  a  new  administra- 
tion IS  at  the  helm  and  optimism  run.< 
high  among  our  Members  for  improve- 
ment in  the  fiscal  problems  both  at  home 
and  abroad  that  confront  us.  However, 
there   has   not   bejn   time   to   detennine 
whether  or  not  this  new  administration 
can  come  to  trrips  with  the  inherited  con- 
ditions that  have  caused  these  problems 
in  .sufficient  lime  and  with  such  succe.'^s 
as  to  warrant  immediate  passage  of  thi.s 
legislation  which  increases  US.  partic- 
liation    in    the    International    Develop- 
ment Association  by  54  percent  over  the 
next   3   fiscal   .vears.  Since  no  amended 
budget  has  reached  the  Congress,  it  Is 
evident  that  the  administration  has  not 
yet   had   time   to   properly   analyze   the 
previous  administration's  budget  propos- 
als for  their  accuracy.  Ver>'  cogent  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  over  the  meth- 
ods used  to  attempt  to  bring  the  budget 
into   balance    and    the   subsequent   an- 
nouncement that  a  surplus  could  be  ex- 
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oected  It  is  mv  opinion,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent one  that  is  shared  by  many,  that 
instead  of  a  surplus,  a  deficit  can  be 
expected  Ootherwise,  why  the  urgency  of 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  ceilmg  and 
the  extension  of  the  temporary  surtax 
and  current  discussion  of  continuing  re- 
straint on  Federal  spending?  If  these 
conditions  obtain,  and  they  apparently 
do  then  we  have  no  business  obligating 
the  American  taxpayer  for  another  half- 
billion  dollar  foreign  aid  giveaway. 

As  the  soft  loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank    IDA   makes  loans   on   a   50-year 
term  basis,  with  no  interest  charge  and 
no  pnntipal  repayment  for  the  first  10 
viars  and  with  only  a  1-percent  interest 
charge  for  the  next  10  years  and  an  in- 
te'est  charge  of  only  3  percent  for  the 
lemaining  30  years.  This  is  hardly  an 
economic    policy    that    makes   sense   to 
American  taxpayers  who  must  foot  the 
bill    Current  Federal  borrowing  carries 
an  interest  price  ta«  on  over  6  percent. 
\>  :th  a  resultant  increase  in  Federal  debt 
\nd  the  increased  cost  of  administration 
■,nd    servicing    of   the   debt.   To   borrow 
monev    under    these    terms,    then    turn 
around  and  give  that  money  to  an  inter- 
national organization  over  which  we  ex- 
e-cise  no  direct  control  and  with  no  as- 
v'lvance   whatever   that  it   will   ever   be 
re')aid  '^of^'f-  not  represent  a  current  pri- 
o-ity  need  when  the  heavy  demands  are 
1  aeine  for  funds  to  finance  the  numerous 
needed  protects  at  home.  It  is  not  neces- 
^«T  here  to  mention  the  findings  of  con- 
gressional investigations  on  liunger,  pov- 
erty   housing,  education,  and  so  forth 
that  are  spread  across  the  50  States  in 
boih  urban  and  rural  areas.  How  can  we, 
i.i  -cod  conscience,  give  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions  of   dollars   away,   for   projects   of 
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ciucsiionable  success  to  say  the  very  least 
vhen  the.-e  cn.ses  at  home  beg  our 
attention. 

Since  the  creation  of  IDA  there  has 
been  no  experience  of  repayment.  None 
of  us  here  todav  could  accurately  sug- 
gest that  many  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries will  even  be  m  existence  when  the 
obligation  to  repay  occurs.  And  if  they 
are     whether    the    then    governmental 
powers   of   these   nations   will   honor   a 
prior    government's    financial    commit- 
ment    Ihe    uncertainty    of    leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  today 
ina^es  this  observation  even  more  valid. 
The    argument     that    through    IDA 
(Vher  nations  are  brought  into  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  may  have  some  ap- 
peal for  those  who  desire  to  send  Amer- 
ican dollars  abroad,  but  if  at  the  present 
time    with  existing  fiscal  problems,  you 
believe  these  dollars  should  be  kept  at 
home,  then  this  increased  contribution 
should  be  at  least  delayed  if  not  com- 
pletely withheld. 

Recent  developments  in  Peru  prompts 
..nother  observation:  the  loss  of  U.S. 
control  over  the  money  provided  to  IDA 
makes  it  impossible  to  invoke  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment  as  can  be  done  with 
other  foreign  aid  programs  when  such 
action  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  will  be  well  advised  to  reconsider 
this  legislation  as  it  did  last  year  and 
send  it  back  to  committee.  I  intend  to 
make  that  possible  when  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  offered. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania «Mr.  Williams)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  4  minutes  remaining.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  asked  to 
vote  on  H.R.  33.  legislation  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association.  I  want  to  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  reason  why  I  will 
vote  "nay"  on  this  proposal. 

While  I  support  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  International  Development 
Association  was  founded.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  its  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  Association. 

My  objection  to  increasing  our  com- 
mitment to  IDA  at  this  time  comes  not 
from  opposition  to  the  concept  of  a  for- 
eign aid  loan  program  conducted  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  My  objection  stems 
from  the  condition  of  our  economy  here 

at  home. 

I  think  if  we  take  a  hard  look  at  our 
own  economy,  v.e  cannot  avoid  conclud- 
ing that  we  are  facing  serious  troubles 
of  our  own.  Federal  spending  is  at  an  all 
time  high.  Inflation  is  worse  now  than  it 
has  been  in  17  years.  We  are  hvmg  wita 
a  chronic  condition  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits.  Not  loo  long  ago.  Con- 
gress voted  a  10-percent  tax  increase 
coupled  with  a  S6  bi'lion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures in  an  attempt  to  restore  some 
stability  to  the  economy.  And  I  am  sure 
that  as  you  read  your  mail  from  back 
home,  the  possibility  of  a  "taxpayer 
revolt"  is  something  that  is  not  just  a 
figment  of  the  imagination. 

In  1968,  we  passed  the  Re^  enue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  to  try  to  keep 
the  lid  on  spending  and  reduce  the  need 
for  increased  revenues.  To  give  a  "yea" 
vote  on  H.R.  33  would  be  to  render  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  almost  meaningless.  It  would  only 
start  a  new  upward  spiral  in  Federal 
spending.  ,  ,   . 

A  "yea"  vote  for  H.R.  33  would  in- 
crease" our  financial  commitment  to  IDA 
by  54  percent  per  year  over  the  next  3 
years  Our  present  commitment  of  SI 04 
million  for  each  of  the  past  3  years  would 
be  jumped  to  S160  million  per  year  over 
the  next  3  years. 

I  say  that  we  can't  afford  this  added 
burden   to   our   economy   when   we   are 
fighting  a  full-scale  war  in  Vietnam  and 
when  our  cities  at  home  are  in  a  state 
of  decay.  How  can  we  explain  this  ex- 
penditure when  we  know  that  there  are 
people  going  hungry  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  when  we  need  to  take  ac- 
tion to  preserve  and  protect  our  environ- 
ment, and  when  the  American  taxpayer 
is  already  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
taxes,  taxes,  and  more  taxes  on  all  levels? 
Tomorrow,  we  will  be  asked  to  vote 
to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling.  Can  we 
keep  on  going  up  and  up? 

The  supporters  of  this  supplemental 
say  that  it  contains  provisions  that  take 


Into  account  America's  difficult  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  these  provisions  are  only 
tactics  designed  to  delay  the  affect  of 
this  increase  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits.  It  is  just  putting  off  the 
final  day  of  leckoning.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  not  wise  policy,  nor  is  it  responsi- 
ble representation.  We  could  find  our- 
selves in  very  serious  difficullies  in  the 
years  ahead  if  we  don't  take  action  now 
to  work  toward  straightening  out  our 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  This  relates  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  loan  funds.  By  the  end  of  1967, 
52.3  percent  of  the  development  credits 
that  had  been  authorized  went  lo  India: 
19.5  percent  went  to  Pakistan.  In  total, 
71.8  percent  of  IDAs  operations  were 
directed  at  India  and  Pakistan.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  lo  supply  these  two  na- 
tions with  the  wherewithal  to  wage  war 
against  each  other.  I  should  hope  that 
our  foreign  aid  programs  would  have 
higher  objectives. 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that 
we  have  no  knowledge,  either  stalislics 
or  ether  comprehensive  inlonnation.  on 
uhich  to  evaluate  the  .success  of  IDA. 
There  is  no  loan  repayment  history  since 
nothing  is  paid  on  the  .soft  loans  for  10 
vears.  Since  the  program  came  into 
being  only  in  1960.  no  loan  payments  are 
due  untif  1970.  at  the  earliest.  It  is  very 
possible  that  there  may  be  many  defaults 
on  these  repayments. 

In  view  of  our  domestic  economic  situ- 
ation, the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  our  press- 
ing problems  here  at  home.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  must  vote  again.st  an  expansion 
of  our  participation  in  IDA  a'  this  lime. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from.  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  the  real  question  Is  whether  or  not 
we  vote  for  pas.sage  of  this  legislation, 
but  v.hether  we  vote  for  an  increase  in 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  an  in- 
crease of  S104  million  per  year  for  the 
next  3  vears. 

I  find  no  quarrel  with  the  purposes  of 
the  IDA,  as  a  soft-loan  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank  for  the  poorer,  undeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  I  only  wish  Alaska 
could  make  such  development  loans  on 
50- vear  terms  at  no  interest  other  than 
a  nominal    three-quarters    percent    per 
year  service  charge  lo  meet  administra- 
tive costs  with  no  repaj-ment  required 
for  the   first   10   years,   then   1    percent 
per  year  for  the  next  10  years,  and  then 
3  percent  per  year  for  the  final  30  years. 
But  I  feel  this  is  a  worthwhile  interna- 
tional   investment    for    those    nations 
which  would  otherwise  find  it  impossible 
to  find  money  for  development.  It  is  a 
small  investment  In  relation  to  our  nec- 
essan-'  war  Investment  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere. 

My  quarrel  Is  with  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease our  participation  in  IDA.  In- 
deed, how  can  we  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  need  to  continue  the  10 
percent  surcharge,  after  reducing  ex- 
penditures and  obligational  authority, 
when  hospitals,  educational  needs,  high- 
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ways,  airfields,  water,  sewer,  and  other 
forma  of  Federal  aid  here  at  home  are 
being  postponed  or  canceled  And,  of 
course,  we  are  .stockpiling  future  US. 
balance-of-payments  deficits 

While  r  will  support  the  IDA  at  tta 
present  level  I  cannot  support  an  In- 
creased foreign  aid  appropriation  at  this 
time 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman,  make 
no  mistake  about,  this  bill,  HR  33.  pro- 
viding for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Ajssociation,  actually  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  $480  million  in  the 
next  3  years  Three  years  from  now  we 
will  t)e  back  for  a  replenishment  of  IDA, 
and  if  any  of  the  $480  million  that  would 
be  authorized  today  to  be  expended  is 
.still  there,  it  will  remain  in  the  pipeline. 
So  what  we  are  actually  considering  here 
today  is  spending  an  additional  $56  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  3  year.s 

You  have  already  heard  how  IDA 
makes  its  loans  There  i.s  no  intere.st 
charge  There  is  a  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  service  charge  charged  m  lieu  of 
interest.  Nothing  Is  paid  on  principal  for 
10  years  After  that,  for  the  next  10  years, 
1  percent  is  paid  on  the  principal,  and 
for  the  last  30  years,  3  percent  is  paid 
on  the  principal. 

None  of  this  money  will  ever  come 
back  to  the  United  States  It  is  repaid 
to  the  World  Bank,  if  it  is  ever  repaid, 
and  they  continue  to  operate  the  soft 
loan  money  at  the  World  Bank  with  the 
repaid  money 

Though  1967  and  1968.  71  8  percent  of 
the  IDA  money  was  lent  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  mast  or  this  nio.-iey  went 
to  India.  I  am  qu.te  certain  that  the 
Republican  President  who  started  this 
program  did  not  know  that  thi.s  program 
was  goin*;  to  function  in  this  way  In 
spite  of  the  announced  intent  of  IDA  to 
widen  its  credit  operations  to  include 
more  countries  in  its  lending  opera- 
tions, already  this  year  IDA  has  com- 
mitted $125  million  to  India,  and  there 
may  be  mure  CDmjnitments  to  India  later 
this  year 

Most  of  this  money  has  been  spent  on 
social   programs   and    not   on    programs 
which  would  produce  jobs.   This  is  the 
important  matter  m  any  country's  econ- 
omy   We  can  build  a  house  and  give  it 
to  a  family,  but  if  they  do  not  have  job.s 
and  income  .so  they  can  buy  food  and 
maintain  the  house,  then  giving  a  home 
to  them  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
While     IDA    has    been    lending     this 
money   to   India — and   I   use    the   word 
lending"  with  trepidation— what  is  the 
sort  of  thing  India  has  been  doing''  India 
III  1967  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  for  Russian  technicians  to 
help  w!th  the  construction  of  two  major 
Mig     assembly     plants     m     India,     and 
India  has  also  purchased  100  supersonic 
jet  fighters  from  Russia  and  has  paid  to 
Russia  over  $100  million  for  tho.se  planes 
Incidentally,  it  is  my  opinion  that  what 
this  .so-called  program  to  aid  underde- 
veloped   countries    is    doing    us    actually 
permitting    the.se    countries    to    remain 
underdeveloped.  bt>cau.se  m  ail  the  time 
we  have  been  lending  these  millions  of 
dollars  to  India,  India  has  been  taking  no 
positive  progressive  steps  itself  to  elimi- 
nate the  poverty  and  hunger  and  icno- 


rance  which  is  found  in  India  Rather, 
India  has  been  depending  on  US  dollars 
received  from  IDA  and  other  sources  to 
maintain  their  economy  rather  than 
helping  itself 

I  conclude  by  .saying  this  We  are  talk- 
in«  about  $56  mlliion  additional  expendi- 
ture at  a  time  when,  tomorrow  or  next 
week,  we  are  «oing  to  be  asked  to  in- 
crease our  national  debt  limit  by  $17  bil- 
lion, and  also  in  a  very  .short  time  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  to  continue  the 
10-percent  surtax 

Today  »{oId  is  .selling  in  Europe  at 
almost  $50  an  ounce,  and  we  -guarantee 
Kold  at  $35  an  ounce  and  over  $34  billion 
US  dollars  are  held  abroad  that  are — 
and  I  do  not  have  to  tell  anyone  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  American  currency 
if  we  liave  another  run  on  gold  Riuht 
no.v  Government  borrowing  is  drying  up 
home  mortgage  money  in  this  country 
for  middle-class  borrowers,  and  the 
mortgage  money  interest  rates  in  this 
country  have  been  forced  out  of  .sight 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  Keruleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  1  addi- 
tional minute 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  i.s  recoKiuzed  tor  1  addi- 
tional minute 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman,  our 
c  tizi-ns  are  bein«  taxed  at  tills  time  at 
an  excessively  hi«h  rate,  and  it  is  time 
we  started  to  limit  our  aid  to  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  protect  our  econ- 
omy, s<i  we  can  deal  with  the  countle.ss 
problems  with  which  this  country  is  be- 
i:iK  faced  Therefore.  I  uree  the  US  an- 
nual expenditure  for  IDA  be  continued  at 
the  prcvii.us  level  of  $104  million  annu- 
ally. 

Mr    PAT^IAN    .Mr    Chai  nia:i.  I  yield 
to    the    t^eritleman    from    Pennsylvania 
Mr    Mo'iRHEAD'    such   time  as  he   may 
consume 

.Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  urging  approval  of 
the  propo.sed  U  S.  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 
I  do  .so  because  I  believe  that  continued 
development  a.ssistance  through  IDA  is 
essential  to  the  future  economic  progress 
of  the  less-developed  countries,  and  to 
the  hope  of  even,'  American  for  a  world 
of  peace  and  progress  Clearly,  we  can 
never  achieve  such  a  world  as  long  as 
millions  of  people  :n  the  countries  of 
Asia,  .Africa,  and  Latin  America  suffer 
from  hunger,  sicknc'^s,  and  despair 

Nine  years  ago  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  the  creation  of  ID.^  We  urged 
Its  establi.shment  as  an  afllliate  of  the 
World  Bank  because  wv  understood  the 
need  of  the  developing  countries  for  capi- 
tal on  easier  terms  than  those  .set  for 
conventional  loans,  and  because  we  rec- 
OKnized  the  fact  that  a.ssi.stance  could 
be.st  be  provided  by  a  multilateral  agency 
We  know  that  IDA  has  done  the  job  set 
for  It  and  done  it  exccinionally  well.  It 
has  bern  a  major  supplier  of  capital  to 
the  developinw  countries,  and  it  has  op- 
erated efficiently,  economically,  and  with 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of  as- 
sistance by  the  United  States  and  other 
aid-:,;iving  nations 
Through  the  work  ^.f  IDA.  38  of  the 


poorest  countries  of  the  world  have  been 
helped  along  the  path  of  economic 
growth  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  .>-t  If- 
sufflciency.  Association  loans  of  $1.7  bii. 
lion  have  helped  them  Increase  fo  ,cj 
production.  Improve  transportation,  .^-ta:  t 
and  expand  Industries,  and  provide  eciu- 
cation  for  more  of  their  people.  In  ihe 
process,  IDA  has  demonstrated  coinn- 
cingly  to  the  people  of  the  develop  m 
countries  that  the  economically  i  d? 
vanced  nations  are  genuinely  concerii.-d 
for  their  well-being  and  future,  aiid 
ready  to  assist  with  their  problems 

The  question  before  us  today  is.  quit.^ 
simply,  whether  we  want  the  good  and 
necessary  work  of  IDA  to  continue.  The 
association's  loan  funds  are  now  fuly 
committed,  and  unless  the  United  Stat 
and  other  nations  replenish  them.  ID.^i 
must  end  Its  loan  operations.  This  woi;d 
be  a  tragic  blow  to  the  interests  of  d.  - 
veloped  and  developing  countries  alike 
and  to  the  principle  of  multilateral  as- 
sistance that  our  country  has  so  vigor- 
ously encouraged. 

The  United  States  and  18  other  ad- 
vanced nations  have  agreed  to  continue 
IDA  Toward  this  end,  they  have  pledeed 
a  SI. 2  billion  replenishment  of  its  loan 
funds  over  the  3-year  period  ending  m 
1971. 

The  proposed  contribution  by  the 
United  States— the  request  we  are  con- 
sidering today— is  $160  million  this  fiscal 
vear  and  the  same  amount  in  each  if 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  This  would  be  40 
percent  of  the  total  replenishment  In 
other  words,  for  every  S2  the  United 
States  would  contribute  for  new  develop- 
ment loans,  our  partners  in  IDA  would 
provide  $3.  So  it  would  be  other  nations 
not  the  United  States,  that  would  pro- 
vide the  major  share  of  the  funds  for 
future  loans. 

The  replenishment  agreement  includes 
full  protection  for  our  balance-of-pav- 
ments  position.  There  should  be  no  mis- 
givings on  this  point,  no  fear  that  by  ap- 
proving the  US.  contribution,  we  will 
add  to  our  serious  payments  problem. 
US  disbursements  over  the  3-vear 
period  would  be  limited  in  amount  to 
IDA-financed  procurement  in  this  coun- 
try Thus  until  fiscal  1971  and  possiblv 
longer,  the  U.S.  contributions  could 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  our  inter- 
national payments 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  also 
several  key  reasons  why  we  must 
strengthen  IDA.  not  end  it.  and  .some  of 
the  basic  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Association. 

We  are  still  learning  about  foreign  as- 
sistance— still  .seeking  wa.vs  to  get  a  max- 
imum return  on  our  investment.  But  one 
lesson  we  have  already  learned  from  ex- 
perience is  that  the  provision  of  aid 
through  multilateral  agencies  has  im- 
portant advantages  for  both  aid  donors 
and  aid  recipients  When  nations  work 
together  in  a  multilateral  effort,  as  m 
IDA.  there  is  a  more  equitable  sharing  o: 
the  costs  of  assistance  and  a  more  effi- 
cient use  of  available  resources.  Equally 
important,  there  is  a  better  assessment 
of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  and  increased  willing- 
ness on  their  part  to  be  guided  in  the  use 
of  loans 

As  in  our  own  foreign  aid  program. 
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IDA  emphasizes  self-help  by  borrowing 
countries.  It  will  not  lead  to  a  country 
that  is  not  following  sound  and  strong 
self-help  policies,  that  is  unwilling  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  own 
resources  to  achieve  economic  growth. 
Tlie  association  also  will  not  lend  to  a 
country  that  can  obtain  needed  funds 
from  the  World  Bank  or  other  sources 
on  reasonable  terms.  In  addition,  every 
loan  application  must  meet  the  same 
strict  standards  followed  by  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  proposed  project  must  be 
economically  and  financially  viable. 

In  recent  years,  IDA  has  directed  a 
growing  share  of  its  loans  to  projects  in 
agriculture  and  education.  That  is  a  wel- 
come development — one  that  should  be 
encouraged  and  expanded — in  light  of 
the  urgency  of  bringing  the  world  food 
supply  into  balance  with  population,  and 
l)rovidlng  the  education  that  Is  essential 
to  economic  progress  and  responsible 
democracy. 

IDA  exists  today  largely  because  of 
American  initiative  and  American  re- 
solve to  help  fill  a  great  and  growing  need 
of  the  less-developed  countries.  President 
Eisenhower  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
association,  and  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  its  work.  Many  Members  of 
the  Consrress.  of  both  parties,  strongly 
supported  the  establishment  of  IDA  and 
have  expressed  approval  of  Its  subsequent 
development. 

We  should  not — must  not — turn  our 
backs  on  the  association  at  this  critical 
pnint  in  its  h\stor>'.  Instead,  In  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  nations — to  further  our 
common  objectives  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity— we  should  promptly  approve  the 
proposed  US.  contribution  and  our  con- 
tinued participation  in  IDA. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
C.iairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  33. 
Next  week  we  are  most  regrettably 
i:oing  to  increase  the  limitation  on  our 
national  debt  to  an  all-time  high  of  $337 
billion.  Last  year  we  were  forced  to  bur- 
den our  already  overourdened  taxpayers 
with  a  10-percent  tax  increase,  and  my 
collea:;ues  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  even  now  sitting  in  con- 
tinuous hearings  trying  desperately  to 
find  new  sources  of  revenue  to  avoid 
forcing  thern  to  continue  to  be  over- 
wnelmed  by  the  intolerable  tax  burden 
we  are  placing  on  them. 

.■\t  some  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  must  stop  increasing  giveaway 
i'lugrams.  no  matter  how  worthy  they 
may  seem.  I  say  we  have  reached  the 
point,  even  passed  it.  and  until  such  time 
as  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  our  own 
people,  many  living  today  in  hunger  and 
poverty,  inadequate  housing,  and  in  need, 
■-vc  cannot  add  to  the  burden  our  tax- 
I  ayers  are  carrying  by  approving  addi- 
tional amoimts  for  programs  such  as 
th's.  R'ght  here  in  these  United  States, 
we  have  dangerously  polluted  rivers  and 
streams  threatening  the  health  of  our 
citizens,  we  have  inadequate  highways 
with  already  authorized  programs  being 
delayed  or  stopped  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
We  must  meet  these  needs  with  what- 
ever revenue  is  available  to  us,  and  until 
th^.se  needs  are  met.  authorizing  addi- 
tional foreign  aid  programs  would  vio- 


late the  trust  the  American  people  have 
placed  in  us  to  protect  the  fiscal  sta- 
bility of  this  Nation. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  IDA  funds 
available  so  far  have  gone  to  two  na- 
tions, India  and  Pakistan.  The  combined 
total  for  both  countries  is  $1.2  billion. 
India  and  Pakistan  have  thus  been  able 
to  divert  large  amounts  which  would 
have  been  spent  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment to  the  purchase  of  weapons  with 
which  to  fight  each  other.  Since  we 
stopped  supplying  them  arms  after  the 
war  between  the  two  nations  in  1965, 
they  have  purchased  weapons  not  only 
in  Europe  but  also  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  now  sup- 
plyirig  India  with  supersonic  jet  fighter- 
bombers  and  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  jet  assembly  plants. 

When  IDA  was  created  in  1960,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  were  warned,  but  the  ma- 
jority chose  to  Ignore  the  warning,  that 
"periodic  replenishment  of  those  re- 
sources may  be  necessary."  In  1960,  the 
U.S.  contribution  was  $320  million.  In 
1964,  "replenishment"  was  necessary  and 
the  United  States  provided  $312  mUlion. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize  $480 
million.  If  the  majority  of  this  Congress 
does  so,  we  can  virtually  guarantee  that 
IDA  will  be  back  for  another  "replenish- 
ment" in  the  next  4  years,  if  not  sooner. 
This  is  the  never-ending  inflationary 
spiral,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  led  this 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  financial  disaster. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
charged  with  finding  ways  of  paying  the 
bUls  for  this  and  literally  hundreds  of 
other  spending  programs,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  stop  and  think, 
and  realize  that  even  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  great  and  mighty  as  we 
may  be,  carmot  long  afford  to  borrow 
and  borrow,  at  an  interest  rate  of  6I2 
percent,  in  order  to  provide  interest-free 
grants  to  other  nations.  No  other  nation 
on  earth  would  even  try,  and  we  court 
disaster  if  we  continue. 

Mrs.  HECPQjER  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial replenishment  of  the  World 
Bank's  soft  loan  window,  the  Interna- 
tional Davelopment  As.sociation,  deserves 
prompt  endorsement  from  this  Congress. 
From  its  inception,  IDA  has  received 
strong  support  from  both  parties.  The 
idea  of  lending  development  funds  on  an 
easier  credit  terms  was  first  proposed  in 
1951  by  the  Republican  chairman  of  an 
advisory  board  under  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. 

It  was  given  new  life  by  a  Democratic 
member  7  years  later  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  In  1959  the  Re- 
publican Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce, 
and  the  Treasury,  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for- 
mally approved  the  project.  The  World 
Bank  itself  then  drew  up  the  articles  of 
agreement  which  were  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  which,  in  turn. 
approved  this  countrj-'s  participation. 
Support  came  from  a  broad  segment  of 
private  organizations,  including  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
P^rm  Bureau  Federation,  and  AFL-CIO. 


One  feature  of  th's  second  replenish- 
ment deserves  our  attention. 

This  replenishment  provides  complete 
protection  against  any  adverse  impact  on 
our  balance-of-payments  position  during 
the  next  few  years — critical  years,  I  may 
add — when  we  are  bringing  our  payments 
position  into  equilibrium. 

There  is  an  absolute  assurance  in  the 
agreement  up  to  June  30,  1971  that  if  re- 
quired by  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, we  would  pay  over  in  actual  cash 
only  that  portion  of  our  share  to  pay  for 
IDA  procurement  in  the  United  States. 
The  ba'ance-of-payments  safeguard  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States'  contribu- 
tion to  IDA,  to  the  extent  required  for 
other  than  U.S.  procurement,  will  be 
postponed.  Other  contributing  countries 
accelerate  their  contributions  during 
such  periods. 

The  payments  safeguards  for  the 
United  States  are  an  explicit,  integral 
part  of  the  formal  intergovernmental 
second  replenishment  agreement.  The 
United  States  has  indicated  that  when 
we  are  no  longer  in  serious  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  we  will  waive  those 
safeguards. 

I  am  convinced  that  the.se  safeguards 
protect  our  payments  position  at  a  criti- 
cal time.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  this  legislation  deserves 
prompt  support. 

Mr,  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today  to  authorize  an  additional 
$480  million  for  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  Tliis  is  approxi- 
mately 41  percent  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  18  participating  coun- 
tries. You  will  recall  that  m  1964  the  IDA 
fimds  were  increased  by  $750  million  and 
at  that  time  we  contributed  S3 12  mil- 
lion— about  41  percent  of  the  total. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know.  IDA 
came  into  being  in  1960.  It  was  created 
because  the  developing  countries  were 
about  to  exhaust  their  ability  to  borrow 
from  the  World  Bank.  In  the  8  years  that 
followed  IDA  has  committed  SI. 8  billion 
to  43  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  two  countries,  India  and 
Pakistan,  have  received  72  percent  of  the 
total  amount — India  S889  million  and 
Pakistan  $125  million.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  same  two  coimtries  have 
received  approximately  SIO  billion  from 
other  spigots  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
The  loans  which  IDA  make  are  on  a 
50-year  repayment  basis^no  repayment 
for  the  first  10  years,  only  a  slight  carry- 
ing charge  of  1  percent  repayment  for  10 
years,  and  3  percent  for  the  remaining 
30  years.  Is  there  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  knows  of  any  lending  institu- 
tion in  th's  country  loaning  money  on 
this  basis?  Our  Government  borrov,s 
money  at  5  percent:  our  citizens  pay 
from  7  to  8' 4  i.crcent.  Does  it  make  sense 
that  Uncle  Sam  borrows  at  5  and  permits 
such  funds  to  be  loaned  cut  at  1  to  3  per- 
cent to  a  boriowina  country? 

I  believe  that  under  cur  foreign  policy 
we    have    a    commitment    to    assist    the 
underdeveloped    countries    help    them- 
selves. But  such  assistance  must  be  on  a 
responsible  basis. 

This  is  no  time  to  increase  our  foreign 
commitment.  Our  taxpayers  are  urging 
tax  reform,  tax  reduction  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  curtax.  At  the  same  lime. 
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cities  are  b«'ggmi{  for  more  funds  to  meet 
the  crises  of  the  city,  more  housmg.  aid 
to  education,  welfare  fimds  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals,  poverty  funds  and  so  forth  The 
end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  yet  in 
sieht  To  add  to  our  problem  is  ever- 
increasiiik;  inflation  Is  it  not  time  to  stop 
and  reappraise  and  establish  priorities'* 
I  am  hopeful  that  if  this  measure  :s 
recommitted  that  the  amount  will  be  re- 
duced and  adjustments  made  in  the  In- 
terest rates  If  it  is  not  I  shall  vote 
against  it  I  believe  the  principle  of  lend- 
ing funds  to  the  developing  countries 
makes  more  sense  than  our  past  give- 
away programs  But  let  us  keep  it  m 
bound-  let  us  keep  it  on  a  busines.s  basis 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscienc»>  vote  at  this 
time  for  legislation  to  Increa.'^e  U  S  sup- 
port for  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank 
which  last  summer  showed  such  scant 
regard  for  US  Interests  m  awarding  a 
$5  3  m^illion  fisheries  development  loan  to 
Elcuador 

This  loan  was  made  In  the  face  of 
Ecu£td6rs  oft-demonstrated  contempt 
for  ftie  rights  of  our  tuna  fishermen  to 
operate  outside  her  12-mile  limit  The 
money,  ironically,  was  intended  to  help 
Ecuador  finance  the  purchase  of  12  tuna 
purse  seiners  I  could  not  understar.d 
why.  considering  the  ^lenerous  income 
Ecuador  was  realizing  from  fines  and 
other  penalty  fees  extorted  from  our 
fishing  crews,  she  needed  any  new  boats 
of  her  own  And  especially  my.^tifying  to 
me  was  the  way  this  very  questionable 
loan  was  backed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  in  theory  should  be  at  least 
mjldly  interested  m  upholding  the  rights 
of  our  own  people  '.o  operate  in  inter- 
national waters 

The  State  Department  did.  of  course. 
try  to  explain  away  its  bewildering  action 
by  citing  the  "technical  merits"  of  Ecua- 
dor's application  for  this  handout  As  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  Department 
seemed  oolivious  to  the  diplomatic  and 
political  r'-alities  of  the  situation. 

I  have  endorsed  and  supported  with 
my  vote  the  activities  underwritten  by 
the  World  Bank  in  the  past.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  includ- 
ing the  International  Development  As.so- 
ciation.  have  rendered  i;reat  assistance 
in  the  economic  development  of  low-in- 
come nations. 

Perhaps  I  can  again  vote  for  the 
World  Bank— but  not  until  I  am  con- 
vinced our  own  representatives  on  the 
staflf  and  board  of  the  Bank  are  con- 
.sistently  cognizant  of  our  own  legitimate 
national  interests 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
Iieve  the  minority  views  offered  by  four 
of  our  colleagues  provide  overpowering 
rea.'ions  for  rejecting  this  increase  in  the 
US  contribution  to  IDA 

May  I  also  point  out  that  our  contri- 
bution and  participation  in  overseas 
financing  and  aid  programs  are  so  frag- 
mented that  it  is  impossible  to  coordi- 
nate the  huge  outlay  of  US.  funds  With 
the  worsening  of  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  direct  contradiction  in 
spending  by  many  of  the  recipients  of 
these  soft  loans  a  complete  reevaluation 
and  coordination  of  our  total  foreign 
financial  commitment  is  in  order 


Par  these  reasons  and  others  that  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate,  I  cast 
my  vote  against  HR    33 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  wo  have 
before  us  a  vote  on  a  $480-million  tax- 
payers gift  to  the  dependents  of  the 
World  Bank  under  the  reign  of  Robert 
Strange  McNamara 

Supposedly  the  $480  million  will  be 
used  by  political  leaders  and  dictators 
to  improve  the  world  living  conditions 
of  their  emerging  nations  It  has  even 
been  suggested  the  World  Bank  is  fight- 
ing communism  If  it  is.  it  must  be  fight- 
ing with  reverse  p.sychology — another 
no-win  technique 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we 
have  beheld  student  and  professor  dem- 
onstrations against  the  war  effort,  even 
some  national  li-aders  rail  for  a  Vietnam 
sellout,  proclaiming  we  need  all  the  tax 
revenues  to  battle  poverty  and  rebuild 
our  cities  here  at  home  Yet.  not  one  re- 
port was  received  of  any  of  the  cham- 
pions of  povertv  marching  against  the 
World  Bank  m  opposition  to  the  S480 
million  being  denied  our  US  poor  and 
going  into  the  coffers  of  the  successful 
Socialist  and  Communist  leaders  abroad 

And  where  is  the  World  Bank  and  Mr 
McNamara  using  our  money  and  for 
what '  The  Washington  Post  for  March 
10.  1969.  carried  a  report  on  the  Com- 
munist terrorist  operation  in  Tanzania 
saying : 

The  World  B-ink  Is  Tanzania's  largest  aid 
donor 

Are  we  trj'ing  to  outbid  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  to  finance  their  revolu- 
tion'' 

India,  another  World  Bank  recipient 
in  the  interest  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
is  now  reportedly  persecuting  Christians 
and  destroying  pro-Christian  institu- 
tions 

I  include  the  release  from  the  Post  and 
a  clipping  on  Indian  anti-Chnstian  bias 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington   Post.   Mar     10.    1969 1 
Tanzania  s  Socialist  Rfvolution  Is  Blend  or 
Many  Cultures 
I  By  Anthony  Astrachan ) 
Dar  Es  Salaam — One  day  last  month  6,000 
young    Tanzanlans    assembled     In    National 
Stadium  here  to  act  out    'the  abolition  of  all 
types    of    colonialism.'    and    to    flip    colored 
cards  spelling  out  .slogan.s  like    education  for 
self-reliance."  or  plctvirine  Mt    Kilimanjaro. 
Africa  s  highest  mountain 

It  was  the  climax  of  a  national  yo'ith 
week  marking  the  ^:econd  anniversary  of  the 
Aru.sha  Declaration  that  set  Tanzania  on  the 
path  of  socialism  and  self-reliance  Press  re- 
ports said  It  I'ost  this  poor  nnintrv  about 
$400,000,  presumably  not  Including  the  serv- 
ices of  the  North  Kijrean  specialists  who 
drilled  the  participants 

It  was  one  of  many  efToits  In  Tanzania  to 
educate  people  'mobilize  "  them,  use  up  ex- 
cess "revolutionary  energy  "—anything  to 
keep  them  from  sitting  back  like  peasants  In 
the  bush  and  pafislvely  accepting  events 

Some  of  these  efforts  have  won  Tanzania 
amused  or  critical  comment  abrriad.  like  a 
recent  vouth  lea^ie  attempt  to  prohibit 
miniskirts  and  the  vise  of  skin  llehleners. 
Two  girls  were  roughed  up  by  hooligan  pu- 
ritans In  Oct<jber:  in  January.  It  became  a 
disciplined  educational  "  campaign;  In 
March,  miniskirts  can  still  be  found  In  Dar. 
Westerner<;  lake  some  of  these  efforts  more 
seriously  Like  the  youth  league  demonstra- 
tion that  threatened  to  attack  the  Tanzania 


Standard  newspaper  in  January  Or  the  ftvp. 
year-olds  drilling  with  sticks  In  place  of  rifles 
m  a  ujamaa  village 

UJamaa  is  the  Swahlll  word  for  socialism 
I.iterally  It  means  famllyhood  '  The  mild 
cultuntl  re\r.)lutlon  here  links  ujamaa  to  com- 
munal aspects  of  traditional  living,  though 
•  ild  hands  point  nut  that  eating  uut  of  a  com- 
iniin  dish  does  not  stop  African  peasant,'-  iri  m 
wanting  to  be  kulaks    given  a  chance 

Tanzania  Is  In  tact  highly  selective  about 
which  African  traditions  !t  wants  to  use  It 
rejected  the  Masai  bare-bottomed  costume, 
while  adopting  traditional  punishments  cf 
fines  and  t>stracism  for  violators  of  the  new 
self-help  approach    to   local   devriupnifi.- 

A  Westerner  wonders  if  these  efforts  ..r.d 
Ideas  really  help  build  this  East  Alri,  .m 
nation  Plus  Msekwa,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  I'anganylka  Alrlcan  National  Union, 
the  country's  single  party,  thinks  the  cam- 
paign has  Us  point— that  the  6000  panicl- 
pants  In  the  stadium  show  went  home  lull 
of  enthusiasm  lor  TANU  principles."  for  In- 
stance 

But  he  puts  more  stress  on  TANU  s  con- 
tinuing efforts  tn  edticate  vlU.icc  and  district 
leaders  to  the  party's  socialistic  Ideas 

As  a  Westerner  watches  recurrent  prepara- 
tions to  bring  villagers  and  national  leaders 
mij  common  discussion  groups,  he  cant 
escape  the  feeling  that  Tanzania  Is  build- 
ing socialism  by  .>iemlnar 

Westerners  and  TANU  Ideologues  both  tail 
into  the  habit  of  .i.ssoclating  Tanzania's  ctil- 
tural  revolution  with  Its  friendliness  to  Com- 
munist states  Tanzania  has  warm  relations 
with  Communist  China,  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  as  well  as  with  most  East 
Europea!!  states  doing  business  in  Africa, 

President  Julius  K  Nyerere  uppirently 
feels  that  equality  and  self-reliance.  lUs  pole 
stars  In  foreign  as  in  domestic  affairs,  lie- 
mand  moving  away  Irom  Ta!izanla's  loni^ 
association  with  :he  West  without  abandon- 
ing It  entirely 

Westerners  still  make  up  the  vast  major- 
ity of  foreign  advisers,  civil  servants  .md 
teachers  The  World  Bank  is  Tanzania's  larg- 
est aid  donor:  Communist  China  and  lUe 
United  States  share  .second  billing,  A  desire 
to  dilute  Western  influence  may  explain 
the  Tanzanlan  decision  to  dispense  with 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  British  volun- 
teer teachers  will  reportedly  be  ihe  next  to 
go  «. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  between  900  and  1100 
Chinese  In  Tanzania,  roughly  half  on  the 
mainland  and  half  on  Zanzibar,  which  Is 
still  autonomous  in  manv  ways  Tliose  ■  n 
the  mainland  are  said  to  behave  with  great 
correctness  About  350  of  them  are  survt-v- 
ing  the  route  for  the  Tanzania-Zambia  r.ii!- 
way  Intended  to  end  Zambia's  dependence  in 
white-ruled  Rhixlesla 

Nycrcre,  who  is  not  afraid  iif  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  bcKiks  being  distributed  in  his  capit;  1. 
has  thus  seen  no  reason  to  dlstru.=t  help 
from  Peking  or  soften  his  admiration  fcr 
China's  emphasis  on  rural  development, 

[From  Liberty.  Majch- April  1969) 

Three  Indian  States  Show  .\Nri-CHRlSTJAN 

Bias 

It  appears  that  the  day  of  unlimited  Chris- 
tian witness  in  India  is  rapidly  approaching 
sunset     Three    recent    Incidents   within   that' 
coimtry  cause  more  than  a  little  concern  to 
advocates  of  rellglotis  freedom 

Items 

Charges  have  been  raised  that  foreign 
Christian  missionaries  are  attempting  to  force 
Orlssa  State  into  two  political  entitles  In 
calling  for  an  ousting  of  the  foreigners,  a  pro- 
Hindu  organization  claims  that  the  mission- 
aries bribed  the  natives  and  forced  Chris- 
tianity upon  them 

A    proposed      "'.mlverslty     bill  "    In    Kerala 

which   was   Introduced   by   the  Commvmisi- 

domlnated    stale    government  i    provides   lor 

nationalization     of      "Ul-admlnlstered"    col- 
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le^es    Church   administrators   fear   this   bill  the   second  •  replenishment    resolutions   pro-      State,  "head  over  heels  in  debt,"  ever  to 

would  b«  used  to  stfangle  their  educational  vldlng  for   an   Increase  In   the   resources   of      ggt  back  one  dime  of  this  money, 

program  In  the  state   Of  130  colleges  In  Ke-  the  Association,  and  (2)   to  agree  on  behalf          Qf  the  total  funds  to  be  paid  into  IDA, 

rala  115  are  privately  owned,  and  64  of  these  of  the  United   States  to  contribute   to  the      ^q  percent  represents  U.S.  funds  and  60 

are  Christian  oriented.  Association  the  sum  of  $480,000,000.  as  rec-                   ,  .     ,     ^          .^  ^     ^     jg     .^ 

So-called  Freedom  of  Religion  Acts  Intro-  ommended  by  the  Executive  Directors  In  a      Percent  is  to  oe  paia  in  oy  io  o^"^^  "^ 

du^d  m  two  states,  Orlssa  and  Madhya  Pra-  report  dated  March  8,  1968.  to  the  Board  of      tions.   But   remember   that   the   18   other 

desh,  seriously  restrict  the  activities  of  mis-  Governors     of     the     Association.     There     is      nations  making  a  contribution  recognize 

sionarles  and  "require  that  all  conversions  be  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with-      that    by    putting    up    60    percent    of    the 

reported  to  a  district  magistrate  and  investl-  out   fiscal    year   limitation.    $480,000,000   for      total,  their  former  colonies  or  possessions 

gated  by  an  officer   Conversion  ot  girls  under  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of      Q^^e  going  to  get  not  only  our  40  percent, 

eighteen  Is  banned  by  the  Madhya  Pradesh  th?  United  States  share  of  the  increase  in      ^^^  ^j^^  ^j^eii'  gO  jjercent  due  to  the  very 

statute.                          ,   ..   .    „         „.   .  .  ^^^  resources  of  the  Association"                       favorable    trade    agreements    thev    have 

ves^ran'tr  JT  Cha^v^ '"equaTd  "^he'conl  Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move     with  their  former  colonies. 

■  P'Mon  of  tribal  people  to  a  religion  other  to  strike  the  last  word,                                           Mr.  Chairman,  two  nations— India  and 

than  their  own  with  the  creation  of   anti-  The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from     Pakistan— have  received  in  excess  of  SIO 

national'  forces"  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes.         billion  of  our  wealth  out  of  the  Mutual 

■This  confusion  of  nationalism  with  be-  (gy  unanimous  consent    Mr.  Passman     Security   program   spigot   and   over   the 

longing  to  a  particular  religion  offers  a  clue  to  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional     past  several  years,  have  also  received  72 

t.ne  state  governments    [Madliya  Pradesh  and  .       .       ,                                                                         percent  of  IDA'S  funds.  If  history  repeats 

^eTVegiTiLlur'Tbler^eTthrn^^^^^^^^^  M^ PASSMAN.    Mr.    Chaiiman.    the      itself,  they  will  receive  72  percent  of  this 

•nm»-s  of  New  Delhi,  headline    in    today's    Daily    News    is:      replenishment. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  clue  Is  mis-  "Nixon's  First  Budget  S6  Billion  in  the         Mr.  Chairman.  IDA  is  just  one  other 

leading.  Red  "                                                                  "gimmick"  to  cover  up  the  total  amount 

-^  ^  "  The  budget  submitted  this  past  Janu-     of  foreign  aid  from  the  American  people. 

Mr   MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  arv  would  be  $9  billion  in  the  red  if  we         This  is  only  one  .spi-ot  of  the  20  or 

I  am  opposed  to  the  increase  in  the  an-  were  to  take  out  the  boobytraps.  In  or-     "lore  .spigots  contained  in  tlie  President  s 

nual  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  der  to  have  a  balanced  budget  we  have     budget  for  foreign  aid  that  was  submit- 

the  International  Development  Associa-  to  pass  a  substantial  postage   rate  in-      1^^  i"  ;^„^'~'!^^^'^''    ^"/^   budect  contains 

ion  as  provided  by  H.R.  33.  crease,   extend   all   expiring   taxes,   and     SlO.764,000.000   for   foicifen   aid   or   for- 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  distin-  transfer  all  the  money  in  the  trust  ac-      eiS"   a.ssistance.   Foreign   aid   has   bcm 

gui.shed   body   who   crv   out   the   loudest  counts  that  are  in  excess  of  expenditures     so  fragmented  that  even  the  most  astute 

about  the  needs  of  our  urban  areas  and  over  to  the  cash  budget.  In  all  probability     Members  of  Congress  have  a  very  senou.. 

of  our  own  poor  citizens  are  the  same  the  $6  billion  deficit  mentioned  in  the     problem    tr%inu    to   ascertain    i^e   total 

ones  who  support  this  resolution.  We  are  paper  will  be  very,  very  mild  compared  to     correct  inount  of  foreign  aid  funds  bema 

hardpressed  to  find  the  resources  to  ade-  what  we  could  have  this  fiscal  year  if  we      icquesled.           o,     ,v,  +             ,, 

quately  develop  the  deprived  areas  of  our  were  to  take  out  what  I  referred  to  as       ,  May  I  say.  .saai>,  that  since  tne  incep- 

own   Nation   and   yet   we   are   asked   to  the  "boobytraps."                                             ^>.o"  °f  ^he  foj'^ign  aid  program  we  have 

approve  a  54-percent  increase  in  funds  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  indeed  reluctant     i-iven  away  SI /l  bhhon  of  the  wealth  ol 

foi  a  program  which  has  aided,  for  the  to  speak  on  the  legislation  before   the     America.   We  have   speciali.sts   out   now 

most    part.    India    and    Pakistan-two  committee  in  view  of  my  profound  esteem       °°'^'""  ^°''  ^j'^  ^"""^f    ^}^^l^!l°";° 

countries  not  particularly  noted  for  their  for  the   distinguished   chairman  of   the      ^f  ^'^  '-f,l"''>f^,''-   ''''  staggenng  amount 

friendship  toward  their  benefactor.  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.      «'  ^^  rh^irman'"   nhall    nlare    m    the 

The    terms    of    IDA    loans   would,    of  However,  I  would  be  remi-ss  in  my  duties     ^  ^^  ■  „    ,  'h"^.^",,.!  o  iw  ^f  ,h!  i^^^^ 

cou'.se.  be  absurd  to  anyone  m  the  bank-  as  a  Member  of  Congress  if  I  did  not     R^^°«"  ^^  ^.^'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^\'^  °\  ^^^^  ^^0  na- 

ing  business.  No  repayment  whatsoever  state   some    facts   about   this   proi3osed      ^'°"' \"^f ^^  "'rnnn'xhln'Tlh^'ii  .riH 

IS  required   for  the  first   10  years.  The  legislation.  I  do  so  because  it  will  be  in-      f'v  n  S118.4..2^00O00.  Then  IshaH^ 

interest,    or    service    charge,    is    three-  cumbent  upon  me  as  chairman  of  the       »  ^hat  the  an  ount  o    inteie.st    hat  we 

fourths  of  1  percent  per  year.  The  U.S.  Foreign    Operations    Subcommittee    on      ^ave  paid  on  the  monev    that  -.e  have 

Tieasury  has  recently  been  paying  more  Appropriations  subsequently  to  bring  out     f,l^"v.^,t^^        "                 " 

than  6  percent  interest  to  service  its  na-  a   bill   calling   for   an   appropriation   in      *^'^   ouiion, 

tional   debt   obligations.   It  is  apparent  part  or  in  full  for  what  you  propose  to     T'-^a'  '"'^  .^^''^'pn  ass^,staru-c  to  i2n  natwv.^ 

that  IDA  "loans"  will  in  acttiality  cost  authorize  here  today,                                           ^^'f.-^l^i^T/jry;;/^^'';^;;"^;'/";';:'/^^^";: 

US,  taxpayers  a  sizable  yearly  sum  in  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  is  foreign  aid.         ,rustrating'  but  fart'uai 

interest  subsidies.  and  in  all  probability  it  is  foreign  aid  of     Afghanistan                                 ^344  900  ono 

Our    economy    is    presently    suffering  the  very  worst  sort,  because  these  funds     Xibania    \-.l"^-"'-l----l-           20.400,000 

from  the  strains  of  overexpansion.  In-     w'ill  go  into  a  pot  and  immediately  lose     Algeria  /V.\.Vi^\.- 191,700,000 

flation  is  rampant.  Our  balance-of-pay-     their  identity.  When  they  are  disbursed     Argentina    409.400.uuc1 

ments  situation  has  been  tottering  on  the     the  recipients  will  not  know  v>'hat  part.     Australia    431.500  loo 

edse  of  disaster  for  the  past  few  years,     if  anv,  represents  the  U.S.  contribution.     Atistria    --      1. 122, 'c^oo,  000 

Interest  rates  are  at  an   alltime   high.         In  addition,  very  often  IDA  nullifies     Beigium-Luxem    ^'Itf'ooo'ooo 

Despite   the   claims  of  balance-of-pay-     reductions  made  by  the  Committee  on     3^,'|'";^!"ri'i '. if  300  000 

ments  safeguards  and  the  minimization  Appropriations   and   the   House   in    the     3^,,,;'    '             '  /.".."I      2. 476. 400' 000 

of  actual  cash  outlays  recited  in  the  ma-  other  spicots  of  the  forcian  aid  program,     Burundi         _  "'-1-"1-"II             6.8OO.000 

jonty  report,  we  cannot  be  assured  that     por  instance,  the  Foreicn  Aid  Subcom-     Burma  .... 85.600.  000 

the  funds  furnished  under  this  bill  will     mittee   on    Appropriations   may    reduce     Cambodia  342.300.000 

not  put  additional  stress  on  our  already     funds  for  a  project  or  program  by  5  per-     Cameroon  28. 400.000 

critical  financial  position.  <,ent   because   of   the   excessive   request.     Canada    ''Mnn  non 

Mr.  P.\TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have     subsequently  IDA  can.  and  often  does.     ^'^"-  •'^^'"'^^  ^«P 109  son  000 

no   further   requests   for   time.  contribute  money  out  of  its  funds  to  the     ehad"                                               7400,000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur-  same  project  or  program   m  the   same     chiie    "---.--------1""----      1.221,000.000 

ther  requests   for  time,   the  Clerk   will     amount  that  we  reduced  it  in  the  mtitual     china.  Republic  of  4.873,500,000 

read.  security  program.  Colombia    747,100,000 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I  believe  that  very  few  Members  know     Congo  iBi   2.000.000 

B.'  If  enacted   hy  the  Senate  and  House     that  once  our  Government  turns  over  the     Congo  iKi 142300000 

ot  Rrpre'^entatives  of  the  United  States  of     money  to  IDA  that  we  lose  the  right  of     S,"^^^         '"*    43  800  000 

America    m    Congress   assembled.   That    the      examination  as  to  how  it  is  committed     p"  rus  '.'.'            20  300  000 

International    Development    Association    Act      or  disbursed.  Czechoslovakia                  :::.            189.500.000 

mZ^V^l  tenon''  May  I  also  add.  sadly,  that  there  is  no     uT^f^T      ..:: lo.eoo  000 

louowine   new   section.  .   .         ,                          .                _   iw      _v,      — .             ."                                              qtt   ano  nnn 

'SEC,   10,  The  United  States  Governor  is     provision  for  our  countrj',  even  though     Denmark       oH  roo  non 

hereby  authorized    (1)    to  vote  In  favor  of      we   are.   as   we   would   say   in   my   home      Dominican  Repuul'c 358,800,000 
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Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  120  nations 
and  riz  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  yeart 
1948  through  1968 — fanatical,  frightening, 
frustrating,  but  factual — Continued 

East  Ocrnumy $800,000 

Ecuador 245.500.000 

El  Salvador 99   400  000 

Ethiopia    323.300.000 

Finland    39  400.  000 

Prance 7,031    200.000 

Oabon    7  000.000 

Gambia   1.000.000 

Ohana    204.200.000 

Oermany    and   Berlin    3.668.700.000 

Greece    3.605.100.000 

Guatemala 220.300.000 

Guinea    72  200.000 

Guyana     34  200.  000 

Haiti    _ 101.500  000 

Honduraa      91.200  000 

Hungary      14  900.  000 

Iceland      67  900  OW 

India    .- 8  585  200.000 

Indo-Chlna 1  535  200  iXX) 

Indonesia 686  400.  ooo 

Iran    1848   400  000 

Iraq    J 8  800  000 

Ireland    99  400.000 

Israel     770.  800  iXK) 

Italy     5.329    100.000 

Ivory_  Coaat 29.700.000 

Jamaica      49.  100.  iX)0 

Japan     3.528.300  000 

Jordan     622.700.000 

Kenya      55  700  000 

Korea 6  98»i.  800  000 

Kuwait    50  OOn  000 

Laos      528   300.000 

Lebanon    84.100  000 

Lesothe    2   100.000 

Liberia    ..- 213  400,000 

Libya     216.600,000 

Malagasy    12,500  000 

NlaUwl 14.100.000 

Malaysia 91.400.000 

Mall 21.  400  000 

Malta     6.200.000 

Mauritania     3.400.000 

Mauritius      , 500.000 

Mexico      517  900   000 

Morocco     589.100.000 

Nepal     114.200.000 

Netherlands 2.  052.  700  000 

New  Zealand 24.400,000 

Nicaragua    129.500.000 

Niger      13.000.000 

Nigeria     204.100.000 

Norway    1.132,400,000 

Pakistan     3.  126  500   000 

Panama    188   200.  000 

Paraguay    95.700.000 

Peru    449   200.  (X)0 

Philippines     1.761    400.000 

Poland     444.100.000 

Portugal    476    100  000 

Rwanda    6.100.000 

Saudi    Arabia 217.900.000 

Senegal    30.400  000 

Sierra  Leone   35.200.000 

Somali 68.200.000 

South  Rhodesia 2.300.000 

Sp.iln 1,952.700.000 

Sudan    ._  128.600.000 

Sweden 129.800.000 

Swaziland     100.000 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 62.  600.  000 

Tanzania 55.  800  000 

Thailand 1.063.900  000 

Togo     13.200.000 

Trlnldad-Tobago    51.600.000 

Tunisia    531.400.000 

Turkey     5.126.400.000 

Uganda    ..      27.900.000 

United  Arab  RepubUc 925  400.  (X)0 

United  Kingdom 7.  394.  0(;0,  000 

USSR        188. 400. OOO 

Upper  Volta 9,700.000 

Uruguay 112.400  000 

Venezuela 318.400  Oim) 

Vietnam       5.042.800.000 

Western  Samoa 200.  000 


Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  120  nations 
and  six  territories  of  the  toorld.  fiscal  years 
I94t  through  1968 — fanatical,  frightening, 
frustrating,  but  factual — Continued 

Yemen  . »43,900.  000 

Yugoslavia    2.633.100.000 

Zambia    16.  200  000 

Bahamas    23.300.000 

British   Honduras 4,700.000 

Surinam     10.100.000 

West   Indies    6.400.000 

Hong    Kong    42.600.000 

Ryukyu    Islands 364.700.000 

Trust  Territories  of  tMe 

Pacific     . 147.200.000 

CENTO     Pacinc 53.000.000 

WW   regional      12.742.100.000 

W  W  aid,  fiscal  year  1968..        5.550.000.000 


Total    net    disbursements 

to  foreign  nations.  1946 

to  1968  .  _ 118.  432.  000.  000 

Total  net  Int^erest  paid  on 

what  we  have  borrowed 

to    give    away.    1946    to 

1968    -- 52.803.000.000 


Grand  total  cost  of  for- 
eign assistance.  1948 
through   1988   -  171.235.000.000 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  Kentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dstinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  The  committee  re- 
porl  asserts  that  all  of  the  credits  are 
payable  in  convertible  currencies.  Does 
this  money  actually  come  back  into  the 
US  Treasury-  or  does  this  money  go  back 
to  the  accounts  of  the  World  Bink  or 
IDA''  Does  the  US  Government  ever 
again  have  any  control  over  the  money 
which  Is  repaid,  if  indeed  money  is  re- 
paid'' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  the  return  of  any 
of  this  money  to  the  US.  Treasurj-.  If 
any  repayments — and  I  repeat,  if  any — 
are  made,  they  go  into  the  IDAs  ac- 
counts. 

There  is  no  provision  whereby  we.  the 
United  States,  will  ever  recnup  any  par\ 
of  this  money 

May  I  say  further — and  it  is  in  our 
printed  hearings  of  prior  years — that 
many  of  the  people  who  we  would  siy 
are  hell-bent  on  giving  away  our  wealth, 
state  forthrightly  that  it  is  much  more 
palatable  If  we  do  it  through  interna- 
tional lending  organizations.  We  do  not 
then  embarrass  the  recipient  by  his  hav- 
ing t  )  admit  that  he  accepts  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Ls  it  not  ridiculous  that 
after  having  given  away  $171  billion  to 
have  these  bureaucrats  say  that  it  would 
be  so  much  easier  for  these  nations  to 
accept  our  aid  If  we  would  give  it  to  them 
unidentified  as  to  its  source'' 

It  is  just  that  ridiculous.  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  bad  legislation. 
This  is  foreign  aid  of  the  very  worst 
type  When  we  make  one  of  these  dis- 
guised loans,  which  is  in  reality  a  grant 
of  $25  million,  the  recipient  has  50  vears 
to  pay  back  this  money,  even  though  we 
are  borrowing  the  money  to  give  away 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 


I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Passman 
tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Gross)  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  borrow  this 
money  at  6  percent  and  unborn  genera- 
tions will  have  to  repay  it  back;  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  We  have  only 
balanced  the  budget  five  times  during  the 
last  30  years  Then  we  say  to  them,  'Wp 
think  so  much  of  you  that  you  are  going 
to  get  this  loan  for  a  period  of  50  years 
For  the  first  10  years  you  will  not  pay 
back  anything  on  the  principal  and  pay 
a  service  charge  of  only  three-quarters 
of  1  percent,  and  for  the  next  10  years 
you  will  only  pay  1  percent  a  year,  and 
then  for  the  last  30  years  you  must  pay 
back  3  percent  a  year." 

To  my  way  of  thinking  It  is  time  lor 
us  to  come  to  our  senses,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  are 
getting  tired  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  giving  money  away. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  OTTTNGER.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  an  opponent  of  foreign  aid, 
but  why  is  this  considered  to  be  a  form 
of  foreign  aid?  Why  should  we  carry  the 
total  burden  when  at  the  present  time 
we  receive  some  support  from  these  other 
countries?  Is  it  not  very  important  to 
have  these  other  countries  iiav  60  percent 

of  If.' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman m  this  manner:  The  gentleman 
should  go  abroad  and  sit  in  on  some  of 
these  sessions  of  iiarliaments  in  these 
various  foreign  coimtries  when  they  are 
debating  this  i.ssue.  They  .say.  "Do  we 
not  get  back  40  percent?  Not  only  do  we 
recoup  our  10  percent  but  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  back  thL»  40  percent 
contr.buted  by  the  United  States.  ■  In 
other  words,  there  are  some  beautiful 
arguments  to  listen  to.  The  gentleman 
should  take  the  time  to  read  some  of  the 
debate  in  these  foreign  parliaments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  ihc  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  saying  that  the 
developed  nations,  the  nat  ons  that  con- 
tribute to  the  fund,  also  receive  money 
from  IDA'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman briefly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man spoke  of  legislative  bodies  of  other 
countries  voting  10-percent  participation 
with  the  view  of  getting  more  back  I 
assume  the  gentleman  is  saying  these  are 
contributing  coimtries  and  you  are  ?~m- 
gestlng  that  they  are  receiving  loans  from 
IDA  under  this  program?  Are  they  or  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  suggesting 
anything.  I  am  making  a  statement  of 
fact  that  two  of  the  recipient  nations  of 
IDA  loans  have  received  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  from  other  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchi.gan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  the  gen- 
tleman answer  my  question? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Can  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman any  more  directly? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then  your 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  made  a  statement  or 

fact 

Mr   HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  8  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  never  been  known  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  In 
fact.  I  have  often  followed  the  leadership 
of  niy  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  voted  against  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  I  have  voted  to  cut  the 
program  In  response  to  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  However, 
I  will  say  this  to  my  coUeagues  in  the 
House:  that  I  do  not  believe  those  of  us 
who  have  voted  against  a  bilateral  for- 
eign aid  program  can  have  it  both  ways. 
Wc  just  cannot  expect  to  do  that.  We 
cannot  stand  here  in  the  well  of  this 
House  being  critical  of  the  program;  re- 
gretting that  we  have  to  carry  the  full 
Toad  and  asking  why  do  not  some  of  the 
other  countries  assist?  Then  when  17  of 
these  countries  come  in  here  who  are 
willing  to  help,  turn  them  down. 

We  just  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  have  finished  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  gentleman.  I  said  that  I 
followed  his  leadership.  That  was  my 
mistake. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can- 
not have  it  both  ways  here. 

We  often  say  that  we  are  spreading 
our  foreign  aid  to  too  many  countries. 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  said  we  had  fragmentized  our  pro- 
gram, that  we  had  spread  it  to  126  dif- 
ferent countries.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  we 
are  critical  because  this  organization  has 
.seen  fit  to  concentrate  on  two  of  the 
most  important  and  two  of  the  largest 
countries  in  Asia,  and  the  two  that  need 
the  development  assistance  the  most, 
India  and  Pakistan.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  We  cannot  criticize  in  that 
fashion  and  have  any  sort  of  a  success- 
ful program  of  lending  assistance. 

Then  to  stand  up  here,  and  say  as  I 
have  heard  this  afternoon  "Well,  there  is 
no  interest  charged  in  cormection  with 
this  program."  or  that  the  interest  rates 
are  not  high  enough.  What  should  the 
[^reference  be?  Grants?  Grants  like  those 
that  have  been  contained  in  our  foreign 
aid  program,  the  bilateral  program,  all 
these  years:  programs  that  the  gentle- 
man's    Appropriation    Committee    has 
brought  forth  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Is  this  what  we  should  have  in  lieu 
of  a  low-interest,  long-term  loan?  Would 
It  be  better  than  a  promise  to  pay  of 
any    kind    whatsoever?    No    sir.    I    wiU 
take  the  acknowledgment  of  these  coun- 
tries wherein  they  have  promised  to  pay 
these  sums,  and  I  will  believe  them  until 
they  are  dishonored. 

If  the  record  of  the  World  Bank  is  any 
Illustration,  these  siuns  will  be  paid.  You 


mark  my.  words.  I  have  that  faith  and 
confidence  in  them. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairnftin,  I  have  been  concerned 
here  for  a  long  time  that  a  multilateral 
program  just  such  as  the  one  that  we  are 
concerned  with  here  today  should  have 
long  ago  been  the  thrust  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  program  that  the 
gentleman  has  come  in  here  with  year 
after  year.  This  should  have  been  the 
type  of  program  we  should  have  come 
forward  with. 

We  should  be  urging  other  countries 
in  the  world  to  help  us,  not  turning  our 
backs  on  them  now  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  like  this.  This  should  be  the 
thrust  of  our  program.  It  makes  sense  to 
me.  You  can  ridicule  it  all  you  want  to 
about  not  wanting  to  embarrass  the  re- 
cipient, but  just  let  me  say  this:  That 
multilateral  lending  through  the  World 
Bank  does  dignify  the  recipients.  They  do 
not  have  to  come  with  hat  in  hand  to 
the  United  States  and  beg.  They  can  go 
to  a  lending  institution.  They  can  sign 
a  loan  with  terms  that  they  expect  to 
pay  back.  Meanwhile,  they  keep  their 
respect.  This  makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  one  thing 
finally:  That  supervision  of  these  loans, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  after  serving  6  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, is  as  good  or  better  than  any  program 
on  the  bilateral  foreign  aid  program  that 
has  come  forth  from  the  committee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

I  would  urge  for  all  these  reasons.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  colleagues  support 
this  program  in  the  full  amount. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  I  made  a  single 
statement  that  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  facts? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  had  difficulty  hearing 
the  gentleman.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  my  distinguished 
friend  imply  that  I  made  a  single  state- 
ment not  supported  by  the  record— that 
two  recipient  nations  that  we  have  given 
over  $10  billion  out  of  other  aid  spigots. 
have  also  been  recipients  of  72  percent  of 
IDA  funds?  Did  I  make  a  misstatement 
when  I  said  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
single  dime  of  this  money  to  come  back 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury?  Does  the  gentle- 
man imply  I  have  made  any  misstate- 
ment of  fact? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  would  never  accuse  the 
gentleman  of  any  inaccuracy  of  fact. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  why  does  the 
gentleman  not  support  my  view  and 
bring  this  program  under  control?  This 
is  another  big  foreign  aid  program  and 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  monev. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  This  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent method,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. .  ^     .^  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  are  right— it  is 
different  but  it  is  still  foreign  aid— and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  HARVEY.  I  will  say  further  with 


regard  to  the  funds  coming  back  to  the 
United  States,  these  funds  do  come  back 
to  the  World  Bank  and  the  United  States 
has  an  interest  there. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  do  not  come  back 

to  us.  ,  ,    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harvey >  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr  HARVEY.  These  funds  do  come 
back  to  the  World  Bank.  The  United 
States  has  a  share  in  the  Worid  Bank. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  the  situation  where 
any  Member  of  this  House  owns  a  share 
of  "stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Podunk.  When  the  bank  is  dissolved  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  the  value  of  a 
share  will  go  to  that  person. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  will  support  the  gen- 
tleman's views  if  he  will  show  me  the 
provision  in  this  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  these  funds  to 
the  United  States.  Where  can  I  find  that 
provision? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  You  are  talking  about  a 
banking  institution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  no— I  am  talking 
about  IDA.  Where  can  I  find  that  pro- 
vision? ,     ^, 

Mr.  HARVEY.  IDA  is  a  banking  insti- 
tution which  is  a  part  of  the  Worid 
Bank,  and  the  gentleman  does  not  know 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  banking  insti- 
tution where  there  would  be  such  a  pro- 
vision in  case  of  a  failure  or  whatever 
happens  in  case  the  bank  is  dissolved. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Show  me  where  any 
of  this  money  is  conaing  back  to  our 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  that  and 
the  countries  of  the  free  world  are  con- 
tributing and  any  losses  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  other  bank. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  no  provision 
in  IDA  for  bringing  back  any  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  we  are  here  more 
concerned  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  than  we  are 
with  IDA? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
gentleman  or  to  our  colleagues.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  operations  of  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee.  All  I  know  is  I 
followed  his  leadership  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  I  may 
sav  further,  is  it  not  the  gentleman's 
position  that  if  U.S.  funds  are  to  be 
involved,  a  multilateral  international 
involvement  such  as  this  is  much  better 
than  our  bearing  the  whole  load  or  100 
percent  of  the  load? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  That  'iS  what  we  have 
been  working  for— to  try  to  make  it  pos- 
sible so  that  everybody  can  contribute 
their  share.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  and  now  for  us  to  turn  our  back 
on  it  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
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Mr  BROWN  of  MlchiRan  Would  not 
the  gentleman  also  agree  that  insofar  as 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  and  else- 
where IS  concerned,  to  the  extent  that  it 
constitutes  an  attempt  to  assist  under- 
developed nations  or  developLng  nations 
to  build  up  some  stAbllity  would  we  not 
like  It  better  if  we  had  only  a  40-percent 
commitment  there' 

Mr  HARVEY  I  think  anyone  would 
agree  to  that.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr  Harvey  >  may  pio- 
ceed  for  an  additional  minute 

Mr  PASSMAN  Would  the  gentleman 
expand  his  request  to  allow  the  gentle- 
man to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes'' 
The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Does  the  i;entleman 
from  Michigan  understand  the  supple- 
mental views  contained  in  the  report 
support  the  continuation  of  IDA  at  the 
€XisUag  level  of  prior  years  and  Ls  not 
■9Ugg«»Wng  that  we  cut  IDA  off  entirely 
and  the  continuation  of  IDA  at  an  in- 
creased figure  of  $56  million  a  year  would 
be  entirely  contrary  to  the  1968  Expendi- 
ture and  Revenue  Control  Act ' 

Mr  HARVEY  Yes,  I  do:  and  let  me  .say 
I  think  a.s  a  practical  matter.  -Aith  re- 
spect to  the  share  that  we  contribute  to 
IDA  and  the  share  that  other  nations 
contribute,  it  was  negotiated  long  before 
the  1968  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Con- 
trol Act  was  pa.ssed 

That  does  not  diminish  for  1  niinute 
the  problems  that  exist  m  the  world  that 
this  measure  :s  designed  to  prevent. 

I  do  not  think  those  problems  are  di- 
minishing whatsoever  and  I  have  no  hes- 
itancy whatsoever  in  saying  to  my  con- 
stituents that  I  approve  and  back  this 
measure  The  $56  million,  as  large  as  It 
might  seem,  may  be  minor  as  compared 
to  the  problems  that  these  particular 
countries  face,  and  what  we  may  later 
be  confronted  with  as  a  result  of  our 
failure  to  help  solve  these  problems 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  dist  nguished  gentleman  y:f"ld  for  a 
question ' 

Mr  HARVEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  PASSMAN  This  legislation,  if  it 
IS  pa.>3ed.  will  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 
will  :t  :\'a'^ 

Mr  KARVEY  Yt ■^.  indeed 
Mr  PASSMAN  D  j  you  feel  that  If  my 
subcommittee  could  subsequently  acquire 
information  which  would  justify— and  I 
use  the  word  ■justify"  advisedly— making 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  in  the  supple- 
mental request  as  veil  as  in  the  1970  bill 
that  we  would  have  the  right  under  the 
present  legislation  to  make  any  such 
reduction' 

Mr  H.-5RVEY.  I  would  suppose  that  vou 
would  reduce  the  line  item  for  the  bi 
lateral  fo;e-gn  aid  program  itself. 

Mr  PASv'^XLAN.  You  did  not  answer  tiiy 
Question  I  asked.  Aould  my  subcom- 
mittee have  the  right  to  make  any  reduc- 
tions in  this  authorization  if  we  are  able 
to    establish    justifications    foi     them'' 
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Would  we  be  violating  any  agreement  if 
we  should  make  reductions? 

Mr  HARVEY  In  tins  particular  pro- 
;ir.im  ' 

Mr    PASSMAN    Yes 
Mr    HARVEY    Yes,  I  think   it   wuuld. 
because    the     negotiations    have    taken 
place  through  the  World  Bank,  through 
our  representatives 

Mr  PASSMAN  Then  it  would  be  man- 
datory ihat  my  subcommittee  appro- 
priate all  the  funds  recommended  here.  Is 
that  correct' 

Mr  HARVEY  In  the  amount  that  is 
herein  set  forth,  yes.  because  we  are 
relying  on  the  good  judgment  of  the 
officers  of  that  Bank 

Mr  PASSMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  believe  the  House  on  two 
previous  occasions  did  not  accept  the 
virtue  of  this  type  of  legislation,  but 
turned  it  down,  did  it  not — about  4  years 
ago.  and  again  last  year'' 

Mr  HARVEY  I  would  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman It  IS  my  understanding— and  I 
worked  on  this  myself— in  February  1964, 
it  was  turned  down  by  a  very  small  vote 
and  in  May  1964,  it  was  passed  by  a  much 
luigt-r  vote 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  came  to  Congress  by 
a  very  small  majority,  but  I  am  here  We 
d.d  turn  down  this  request  on  two  previ- 
ous occasions  for  lack  of  virtue  did  we 
not' 

Mr  HARVEY  I  would  say  it  was 
turned  down  because  of  lack  of  funds 
never   because  of  lack  of  virtue 

Mr  BRC^CK  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisue  ;iumber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Perhaps  it  would  help  to  get  away 
from  the  emotion  of  the  moment  if  I 
recounted  some  of  the  logic  that  I  had  to 
go  through  personally  lu.^t  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  btrau.-e  I  have  been 
opposed  to  this  bill  in  the  past. 

Last  year  I  .subscribed  to  the  minor.ty 
position  and  signed  ih  i.se  views  I  would 
l;ke  t.)  recount  to  vou  some  of  the  argu- 
ments we  used  in  1968  and  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  1968  we  cited  the  fact  that  our 
budget  had  been  $25  billion  in  the  red. 
tlie  most  intolerable  deficit  this  Nation 
has  experienced  .since  World  War  II. 
This  year  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
bare-bones  plus  balance  in  our  budget 
situation. 

We  cited  in  our  additional  arguments 
the  fact  that  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  was  critically  oppressive  to 
the  stability  of  our  monetary  system. 
For  the  Hrst  time  we  begin  now  to  >ee 
some  limited  prospect  that  our  balance 
of  payments  may  be  getting  back  into  a 
more  stable  situation. 

We  have  also  done  something  else  in 
this  bill  and  the  ancillary  agreements 
relating  to  it.  Wc  ha\i-  an  agreement 
that  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  from 
the  US.  Treasury,  no  money  will  be  ex- 
pended without  a  compensating  offset  of 
purchases  within  the  United  States  be- 
tween now  and  1971.  Thus  there  will  be 
no  adverse  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

We  have  also  taken  the  step  of  reduc- 
ing the  dollar  input  because  of  this  par- 
ticular agreement  In  fact,  our  budget 
request  this  year  is  reduced  fr.jm  last 
year,  not  increased  by  some  $56  million. 
as  said  earlier 


Thirdly  and  finally,  we  have  received 
the  strongest  assurances  to  date  that 
IDA'S  aid  program  to  India  and  Pakistan 
will  be  reduced  and  put  on  a  more  bal- 
anced basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
Let  me  cite  you  a  couple  of  ideas  .m 
on  foreign  aid  Wliat  makes  up  foreur; 
aid''  What  is  good  foreign  aid  and  wii.it 
is  bad  foreign  aid? 

You  talk  about  the  bilateral  approach 
in  tying  the  U  S  name  to  AID  Let  u.- 
look  at  this  particular  program  and  c  )•;- 
trast  It  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  iiie 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  be  bring, 
ing  before  the  House  this  year.  This  bii: 
amounts  to  about  4  or  5  percent  of  tlie 
amount  he  is  going  to  request  for  the 
foreign  aid  bilateral  program  where  ou:- 
name  is  directly  related  to  the  loan  or 
grant. 

Here  we  are  putting  up  $160  million, 
and  the  others  are  putting  up  $400  mil- 
lion. Thus  we  are  adding  to  the  develop- 
mg  nations  of  the  world  $400  million  ..r 
better  than  10  percent  of  the  bilateia: 
amount,  so  we  get  a  multiplier — and  '.h. 
multiplier  is  rather  an  effective  one  Ac- 
tually our  cash  input  this  year  will  be 
S60  million  and  the  loan  program  will  he 
authorizing  S400  million — that  is  a  pretty 
good  multiplier  and  a  pretty  good  value 
for  our  dollar. 

Contrast  that  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram under  foreign  aid  we  put  up  100 
percent  In  addition,  let  us  look  at  the 
incredible  record  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
abuses  we  have  seen.  We  have  had  hair 
nets  for  Laos,  television  sets  for  countiies 
which  do  not  iiave  electricity,  and  a  dairy 
for  a  country  that  does  not  have  cow.s 
There  has  been  incredible  mismana.:e- 
mtnt  with  our  AID  program.  Contia.n 
that  with  the  World  Bank  administeri:;^ 
a  program  of  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment, which  raises  the  productivity  o: 
citizens  of  those  coiinlnes  They  do  not 
just  see  human  netd.s  and  fulfill  them, 
but  more  importantly  for  the  future  the 
IJeonle  become  produccis  and  purchasers 
Is  this  not  a  better  mv.stinent  by  far'' 
Is  this  not.  in  truth,  the  real  conser\a- 
tion  approach? 

If  we  want  to  choose  between  AID  ad- 
ministering a  program  and  the  World 
Bank  administering  a  program.  I  will 
take  the  World  Bank  10  to  1.  We  will  be 
better  off  as  a  nation.  If  we  want  to  sup- 
port a  really  icsponsiblc  program.  I  do 
not  see  any  alternative  but  to  support 
this  program.  It  is  terribly  important,  it 
is  very  needed  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
carried  on  at  a  minimum  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michii.;an.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
suggested  this  bill  was  defeated  la.-t  year 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  was  favui  - 
ably  reported  out  by  the  committee  ai.a 
It  never  was  .scheduled  for  consideration 
by  the  House. 

Mr  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    BROWN   of   Michigan.   So   there 
was  no  action  on  this  bill,  so  it  was  not 
defeated 

Mr.  BROCK.  Tliat  is  correct.  However, 
I  do  question  whether  it  could  have  been 
passed  last  year.  As  I  cited,  the  cond:- 
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tions  were  different.  We  had  a  $25  bil- 
lion deficit  lacing  us.  on  top  of  $100  bil- 
lion of  previous  deficits  of  the  Etemocratic 
administration.  The  case  today  frankly  is 
different.  That  is  one  of  the  facts  that  I 
believe  argues  well  for  this  bill  today. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROCK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  reason  we  did  not 
take  up  the  bill  last  year  was  because  the 
Senate  leaders  of  the  bill  in  that  body 
told  us  they  would  not  take  it  up  during 
the  last  ses.^.ion  of  the  90th  Congress  and 
there  was  no  use  of  the  House  passing  it, 
because  that  Congress  would  expire  the 
end  of  1968. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  statement,  because  I  do 
n  t  know  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.-tiike  tlie  la.«.i  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  basic 
question  behind  this  measure  relating  to 
US.  foreign  policy.  If  we  are  convinced — 
and  I  believe  most  of  us  are — that  in  our 
foreign  policy  there  should  be  a  role  for 
the  United  States  participating  in  its 
own  interest  in  assistance  to  developing 
;  ;itK)n.^.  then  I  would  suggest  this  is 
the  best  way  we  can  possibly  carry  out 
this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  any  form  of  foreign  aid  is  to  be 
used  'n  an  amount  in  excess  of  $160  mil- 
lion per  year,  then  this  bill  should  be 
adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  to  th?  floor. 

N'y  reasons  for  this  are  several.  First. 
I  think  it  !'•.  obvious  that  we  save  a  lot 
of  money  by  pursuing  this  course.  This 
IS  becr.use  only  40  percent  of  the  funds 
Loine  into  IDA  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  we  were  under  our  reg- 
ular foreiiin  aid  program,  even  if  that 
foreign  aid  were  only  S160  million,  and 
we  were  to  delete  IDA  completely,  we 
V  ould  be  paying  100  percent  of  the 
amount.  In  other  words,  in  budgeting 
■  nd  assessing  what  our  total  foreign  aid 
expenditure--,  ore  <:oing  to  be.  this  Con- 
-■rc.ss  should  and  will  consider  as  part  of 
the  entire  parcel  and  package  the 
amount  authorized  for  IDA.  I  suggest 
that  if  we  would  do  that,  we  would  save 
60  percent  in  the  overall  foreign  aid 
budget  to  the  extent  of  the  IDA  package 
'oecause  we  vill  b?  getting  contributions 
horn  other  nations  to  participate  in  the 
I'rojects  involved. 

A  number  of  other  reasons  ought  to  be 
mentioned  also  in  explaining  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  preferable  form  of  for- 
ei-in  aid. 

One  is  thnt  it  is  niore  acceptable  to  the 
recipients.  Many  of  these  nations  are  in- 
tensely r.ationalistic  and  as  developing 
nations  r.re  very  proud.  Thus,  often  it 
lianc'icaps  and  .ieopardizes  the  chances 
f:r  .success  of  a  project  if  we  provide  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid  support  for  it. 

Next.  I  .suggest  that  the  United  States 
i-ets  less  involved  in  ways  that  could  em- 
barrass us  under  a  multilateral  pro.iect 
than  we  do  under  a  bilateral  project. 
We  havi'  heard  already  today  of  the 

-rotcction  insofar  as  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  concerned.  True,  we  have  some 
-similar  protection  under  foreign  aid,  but 


it  is  no  better  and  perhaps  not  as  good  as 
the  balance-of -payments  protection  un- 
der IDA,  at  least  so  far  as  this  year  is 
concerned. 

Next,  we  have  less  administrative  cost, 
when  we  do  not  engage  our  own  foreign 
aid  agency  in  the  handling  of  the  loans 
or  tha  financing  of  the  study  of  them. 

Also.  I  believe  we  have  seen  that  bet- 
ter standards  of  protection  in  studying 
the  validity  of  a  particular  project  in  the 
past  has  come  from  support  by  the  World 
Bank  and  by  IDA  than  have  sometimes 
come  in  our  own  aid  program. 

These.  I  believe,  all  add  up  to  good 
commonsense  and  economic  reasons  why 
this  bill  should  be  supported,  and  I  urge 
your  support. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  beheve  it  is 
awfully  important  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  stiong  position  interna- 
tionally speaking — diplomatically,  mili- 
tarily, and  in  helping  other  friendly  or 
neutral  countries  to  develop  their  own 
economies  so  they  can  be  partners  in 
strength.  In  order  to  execute  or  imple- 
ment that  program  I  believe  a  foreign 
aid  program  which  is  broad  and  strong 
is  an  essential  ingredient. 

As  a  result,  from  the  very  first  session 
I  served  in  this  body  I  have  voted  for 
a  unilateral  foreign  aid  procram  and  I 
have  supported  the  appropriations  there- 
for— not  to  the  dollar  amount  various 
Presidents  have  requested,  but  I  have  al- 
ways supported  the  authorization  and  the 
final  appropriation  amount. 

In  addition.  I  have  supported  this  pro- 
gram from  its  inception  during  the  Eisen- 
hower  admi.'.istration  in    1960. 

The  first  replenishment  came  in  1964. 
and  I  was  one  who  voted  a'^ainst  the 
motion  to  recommit  in  February  of  that 
year.  We  were  defeated.  The  measure 
came  back  on  the  floor  in  May  of  1964. 
and  those  of  us  who  believed  in  IDA  at 
that  time,  as  I  do  now.  were  successful. 
and  the  program  proceeded. 

Let  me  say  this  v.'ith  that  background: 
I  believe  in  our  basic  foreign  aid — our 
military  and  economic  aid  program — 
and  I  believe  in  IDA. 

From  a  purely  oolitical  point  of  view. 
I  get  far  less  critici.sm  for  my  support  of 
IDA  than  I  do  for  our  own  unilateral  ])ro- 
grams.  Why?  It  is  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  in  our  basic  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  we  put  up  pvery 
penny  for  the  procurement  of  the  v.eap- 
ons.  and  for  the  economic  development 
programs.  We  are  the  .sole  suppoitine 
party  who  is  paying  the  hVA.  And  Hie 
American  taxpayers.  I  believe,  are  net- 
ting a  little  concerned  about  that.  There- 
fore, if  people  believe  in  a  foreign  aid 
program  by  the  United  States,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter deal  for  them  tj  have  .somebody  else 
share  in  the  cost  So  politically,  if  you 
agree  that  a  foreign  aid  proeram  is  good, 
you  will  get  less  adverse  reaction  from 
supporting  this  than  you  will  from  sup- 
porting the  basic  foreign  a'd  program. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  better  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  taxpayers.  If  you  can 
get  other  nations  to  put  un  ro  percent  of 
the  contribution  to  carry  out  the  program 
and  the  United  States  puts  up  40  percent, 
then  I  think  it  is  just  aood  old  common 


horsesense  that  a  sharing  of  the  burden 
is  infinitely  better  to  our  taking  the 
whole  cost  upon  ourselves.  I  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  dispute  that. 

Thirdly,  for  most  of  us  who  have  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  over  the 
years— and.  as  I  said.  I  iiave  and  I  ha\e 
no  apologies  basically  for  it^lhere  lias 
been  tar  less  embarrassment  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  projects  under  IDA 
than  under  our  own  unilateral  program. 
I  do  not  see  anybody  here  challenging 
that.  Wc  have  been  embarrassed  by  poor 
surveys,  poor  execution,  and  poor  com- 
pletions m  our  own  unilateral  programs. 
They  have  been  unfortunately  badly  run 
in  far  too  many  ca.ses.  As  far  as  I  know. 
I  know  of  no  specific  instance  under  this 
IDA  program  where  such  poor  manage- 
ment has  taken  iilace  Therefore.  I  ask 
why  do  we  not  support  the  pros  ram  that 
seems  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  least 
criticism?  So.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
politics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  invest- 
ment, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
.'-ults.  I  think  that  IDA  is  a  good  prouram 
One  other  fact  I  wish  to  mention,  and 
then  I  will  be  delif>hted  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 

President  Nixon  just  came  back  from 
a  trip  to  Western  Europe.  He  talked  there 
and  he  has  talked  since  about  multi- 
lateral programs  and  ab^iut  multilateral 
action  and  having  joint  programs  to  solve 
the  problems  of  Western  Euroiie  iind 
elsewhere.  This  program  fits  m  precisely 
with  that  po.nt  of  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thr  tin-,e  of  tlie  aen- 
llcman  has  expired. 

■  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Gkralij  R. 
Ford  v.-as  allowed  to  proceed  lor  ;>  addi- 
tional minute.--.. ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Chairman, 
the  approval  of  this  iM-o.cram  lies  in  pre- 
cisely v.ilh  the  foreign  affairs  techn'qucs 
and  solutions  that  the  new  President  is 
aiming  lor. 

May  I  add  this  as  a  postscript,  and  i^er- 
haps  I  should  have  said  it  earlier. 

Many  people  have  said  one  of  ilic  rea- 
.--ons  why  ve  are  in  so  deep  m  Vietnam  is 
that  we  went  m  virtually  alone  and  that 
if  '.ve  had  uone  in  with  others,  we  migiit 
not  be  as  deeply  involved  as  we  are  at  tiie 
present  lime,  "fliere  is  a  lot  of  common- 
sense  to  that  ar'iument.  When  you  are 
deciding  how  you  are  tioing  to  do  it  your- 
oclf.  if  you  uet  down  to  a  certain  course 
of  action,  nobody  has  any  hold  over  you. 
And  we  are  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam 
I  think  n-e  will  become  loss  involved  .n 
som.e  of  these  difficult  areas  in  tlie  futuic 
if  ve  are  doing  it  in  coniunction  with 
other  people  or  other  nations.  This  imo- 
pram  provides  for  that  kind  of  joint  ef- 
fort So.  if  you  v.ant  at  least  to  avoid  an- 
other Vietnam,  this  program  may  b? 
helpful  in  that  regard. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  lo  the  dij- 
tin'-iuished  Sneaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  C'.iairman,  m 
addition  to  the  three  reasons  that  the 
distinguished  centleman  from  Michigan. 
the  minority  leader,  mentioned  in  his 
remarks,  it  appears  ii  me  that  even 
greater  than  those,  and  without  ignoring 
those  three  reasons,  there  is  the  reason 
that  this  legislation  is  con.si.stent  with 
the  national  interests  of  our  country.  To 
me  that  is  always  par.^mount,  whether  it 
is  in   connection   with   preparati or.s  for 
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national  defense  or  on  the  affirniative 
side,  that  Is.  In  meetinK  the  challer.Kes 
of  the  day 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  amounts 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  affirmative 
In  meeting  the  lnten.se  challenge  that 
exists  today  not  only  in  connection  with 
our  own  country,  but  toward  all  coun- 
tries and  all  people  who  want  to  be  free 
under  their  own  law 

So.  in  a  few  words  I  would  like  to  aslc 
my  friend  If  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  It  Is  paramount,  and  even  Ir;  addi- 
tion and  over  and  above  what  ha.=  been 
stated  by  the  gentleman,  this  bill  i.s  m 
the  national  interest  of  our  country  and 
this  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
overall  Interest  of  our  country '' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chai.'ma.i, 
I  do  agree  with  the  ob.servatlon  that  th;s 
legislation  Is  of  the  utmust  importance 
In  the  successful  implementation  and 
the  successful  execution  of  our  U  S  for- 
eign or  International  policy  Therefore. 
In  my  judgment  this  legislation  us  def- 
initely in  the  national  interest 

For  those  reasons.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit ^enr  be  defeated  and  the  bill  will  be 
approved  on  final  pa.s.sage 

Mr    CARTER    Mr    Chairman.   I  move 
t<.)  .strike  the  nects^ary  number  of  w  jrd.s 
Mr   Chairman,  this  Is  certainly  a  bill 
that  presents  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  America    As  I  undeniUnd 
the  bill,  there  will  be  no  interest  paid  for 
10  long  years  for  these  loans,  soft  loans 
of  the  softest  kind,  when  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  on   that   money   »nl2  be 
paying   a   minimum   of   6   percent     You 
know  they  are  already  complaining  about 
the  surtax  and  the  various  other  taxes 
And.  I  want  you  to  consider  the.se  poor 
people,  these  working  people,  these  mid- 
dle-cl£i.s.s  people  throughout  our  country 
who  are  paying  all  of  these  taxes   For  us 
to  think  about  this  money  that  is  coming 
out  of  the  hides  of  our  taxpayers  and 
asking  It  to  be  loaned  to  foreign  coun- 
tnes  who  will  pay  it  back  at  the  rate  of 
not   1  cent  of  interest  for  10  years  and 


following  that,  for  the  next  10  years  1 
percent,  and  following  that  I  am  told 
2'2  percent.  Is  utterly  ridiculous 

Actually,  I  think  If  we  really  consider 
the  facts  as  they  are.  this  will  never  be 
paid  back  to  the  ID.^.  to  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  anyone  else 

Mr  Chairman  :t  is  time  for  us  to  bring 
a  halt  to  such  things  as  this  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Members  here  and  I  would  ask 
anyone,  have  any  of  these  countries  to 
whom  we  have  given  so  much  aid  come 
to  our  aid  in  Vietnam''  Where  are  our 
friends' 

I  believe  the  distinguished  iientleman 
from  Louisiana  Mr  P\ssm.\n  >  stated 
that  we  have  spent  $178  billion  to  help 
them  Yet.  they  are  net  with  i^s  there  In 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  We  do  not  have 
their  ad  We  do  not  have  their  friend- 
ship It  IS  .s<jn-.ething  that  is  beyond  pur- 
cha.se  W->  cannot  buy  that 

Mr  Chairman.  I  an;  reminded  of  what 
the  bard  said 

I  -an  ,,ft  l.ises  t)oth  Itself  Hnd  friend  and 
txjrrcjwing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry 

I  want  to  tell  vou  that  that  same  prin- 
ciple exists  today  We  cannot  buy  friend- 
ship of  the  world 


Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  deeply  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  constituents  and  vote 
down  this  iniquitous  bill 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Mr  HARvrv  ■  said  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways  on  this  bill,  and  I  agree 
with  him  I  want  it  only  one  way  I  want 
to  be  done  with  this  foreign  handout 
here  and  now 

Mr  Chairman,  with  the  pending  in- 
crea.se  in  the  debt  ceiling  originally 
.scheduled  to  be  considered  this  week,  I 
was  hopeful  that  bill  would  come  up  be- 
fore this  mea.sure  There  is  also  th"  ex- 
tension uf  the  10-percent  surtax,  plus 
the  money  crisis  that  this  country  :s  fac- 
ing We  will  be  fortunate  to  get  through 
this  year  without  facing  a  real  financial 
crlsi«  In  this  country 

It  IS  ama/ing.  in  the  face  of  what  con- 
fronts us  that  this  kind  of  a  bill  is  be- 
fore the  House  It  is  absolutely  amazing 
that  anyone  *ouId  bring  this  bill  here 
under  the  circumstances  that  exist  with 
respect  to  debt  deficit,  and  inflation,  and 
the  sta»'L;erint;  burden.s  upon  tlie  tax- 
payers of  this  country  If  this  situation 
continue.s  very  much  longer  you  will  .see 
a  taxpayers  revolt  in  this  country,  and 
make  no  mi.^take  about  it  The  heavy 
hand  of  taxation  is  being  laid  with  more 
weight  than  ever  upon  all  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government,  and  yet  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  pass  a  bill  here  today  to 
compel  the  taxpayers  to  put  up  $480  mil- 
lion—a  half  billion  dollars — to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  country  — never  to 
return 

This  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  commit- 
tee on  March  4.  and  I  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr    Patman'    and  the  gentleman  frcm 
Michigan     Mr    Gerald  R    Ford'    to  the 
fact  that  on  March  .5  a  .school  district  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  a  .sch(jol  district 
m  the  State  of  Michigan  (jffered  .several 
million    dollars'    worth    of    construction 
bonds.    One    issue    of    these    bonds    was 
offered  at  a  3-percent  interest  rate,  and 
the  other  at  5  5  percent    There  were  no 
takers  for  a  dollars"  worth  of  those  bonds. 
Yet  the  half  billion  dollars  in  this  finan- 
cing operation  will  go  to  foreigners  in- 
terest-free and  for  up  to  50  years    Yet  in 
the  face  of  dire  necessity  to  retrench  in 
.-.pending,  you  propose.  a.s  the  gentleman 
from   Louisiana    'Mr    Passman  ^    .so   well 
said,    open    the   spigot   even    wider   and 
spew  out  another  half  billion  dollars  to 
unappreciative  foreigners    And  on   that 
day.  after  tlie  c:;mmittee  voted  out  this 
bill,  the  newspapers  reported  that 

The  World  Bank  announced  veslerdjiy  It 
has  placed  a  »ltf2«50O0O  issue  of  US  doilnr 
bonds  In  markets  outside  the  United 
State.i 

The   new   Bank   bond.s   bear  an  Interest   oi 
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rember  15 


'«  percent    with  the  first  payment  due  Sep- 


The  prime  rate  of  interest  in  this 
countrv  is  now  7  percent  Borrowers  with 
the  best  collateral  have  to  pay  7  percent 
in  the  United  States  these  days,  but  our 
dollars  are  going  out  through  the  World 
Bank  to  fore  gners  at  6^^  percent 
What  kind  of  funny  business  is  this'' 
Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 


Mr.  GROSS  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  take  u 
that  the  gentleman  brings  up  this  mat- 
ter of  the  World  Bank  in  order  to  com- 
mend the  World  Bank  for  doing  the 
right  thing  They  did  not  place  this  bond 
issue  in  the  United  States  where  it  would 
have  affected  our  balance  of  payments 
They  placed  it  outside  of  the  United 
States 

Mr,  GROSS  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  am  talking  about 
the  preferential  treatment  given  fo- . 
eigners  And  you  are  just  kidding  your- 
self If  you  think  you  are  going  to  settle 
the  balance  of  payments  in  another  year 
or  2  years  The  gentleman  knows  better 
than  that 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  puttnin 
out  our  dollars  at  6-'4  percent  to  foreign- 
ers and  charging  borrowers  in  this  coun- 
trv a  minimum  of  7  percent  interest  .ui 
new  borrowings 

What  are  we  doing  to  the  people  of  lui 
countn,'  with  this  kind  of  legislation'' 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  wlil  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  thank  the  gentltm.u. 
for  yielding 

Ltt  us  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
balance-of-payment  i.ssue.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  very  small  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus  that  we  had  last  vear  "is 
simply  because  we  are  now  borrowing 
money  from  some  30  nutions  of  the 
world  It  was  not  our  exports  that  cic- 
ated  this  very  small  balance-of-payments 
sur[)lus.  It  was  a  result  of  b.mowed 
momy  We  have  even  boirowed  money 
from  Korea  to  whom  we  are  giving  tco- 
nomlc  and  military  aid  Somer  or  iaie: 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  it  back.  the;. 
in  what  kind  of  a  jam  are  we  u'oing  i  ) 
find  ourselves' 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  there  will  be  .i 
straight  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  I 
hope  the  House  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  business,  here  and  now 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  ar.d 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chai: 
Mr  BfRKE  of  Massachusetus,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.m' 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iHR.  33'  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
StaU's  in  the  International  Development 
A.svsociation.  and  for  otlier  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  313,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tht 
third  time 

Mi>r:oN    TO   REcoMMrr 
Mr    DEL  CLAWSON.   Mr    Si>eaker.  I 

offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 

p<jsed  to  the  bill? 

Mr    DEL  CLAWSON.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr 

Speaker 
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The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  33,  to  the  Committee  on  Banldng 
and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Ifl 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
i^  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  155.  nays  241,  not  voting  34. 
as  f ollows : 

I  Roll  No.  201 


Al'bltt 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
.\-tihrook 
Bhi'.iik 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 

Bl.ickbvun 
Bray 
Brinkley 
B.-own,  Ohio 
H.'ovhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
B  ichanan 
Burlce.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex 
BiLTiison,  Mo. 
Bush 
C.ibel! 
C«  fiery 
C.imp 
r.irter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chappeil 
("hlhholm 
C'.ancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
C.awson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
'    >;iins 
colmer 
Couglilln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Denney 
Dennis 
n.rwlnskl 
Devlne 
D.c  Kmson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dincan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
F.-lileman 
Ki^her 
F'.-iwer.e 
1-  ■reman 
Fountain 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ai.derson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
.Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 


YEAS— 155 

Prey 

Puqua 
Qaydos 
Goodllng 
Gross 
a rover 
Hugan 
Haley 
Hall 

HEAuner- 
schmldt 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 

Husgate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuj'kendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Langen 
L,atta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClure 
McEwen 
McKneally 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mln&ball 
Mlzeil 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcher 
O'Konskl 
Passman 

NAYS— 241 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Beall.  Md. 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

BlMter 

Bingham 

Blatnik 


Pettis 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

PuclnsU 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  PI  a. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Slices 

SkubltE 

smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Broclc 

Broolu 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Ctellcr 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  G«. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 
Donobue 

DuUkl 

Dwyer 
Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Elltterg 

Erienborn 

Evanfl,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

PUb 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gtblxjns 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jacotw 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallltard 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
.  Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

MOSE 

Murphy,  El. 

Murphv.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Nein,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 


Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Potr 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Ralls  back 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robl.'ion 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rocney,  N.Y. 

Roor.ey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RoEtenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocltl 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Bell,  Calif. 
Blanton 
Clay 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cunningham 
Delaney 
Eklwards,  La. 
Eisch 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Flynt 

Foley 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Howard 

Kastenmeler 

Klrwan 

Lowensteln 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 


Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Podell 

Ronan 

Scheuer 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stuckev 

Utt 
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Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Lowensteln. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Stokes 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr    Clay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v^ere— yeas  247,  nays  150,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows; 

I  Roll  No,  211 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.   Esch. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Aiderson, 

Calif, 
Aiiderson.  Ill 
Andierson, 

Tenn, 
Ar.diewE, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beall,  Md. 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blainik 
Boggs 
Bo;a:.d 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvmes.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dmgell 
Donohue 
Dulakl 
Dwv-er 
Eckhardt 
Edmondeon 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellberg 
Erienborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 


YEAS— 247 

Fish 

Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford 

William  D 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa, 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green   Pa. 
Griflln 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hfimilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash, 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W   Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kirw*n 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Land  rum 

Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFaJl 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mail  Hard 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minlsh 

Mirk 

Mize 


Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Maw. 

Ottlnger 

Palman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Prever.  N.C. 

Price   111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

RobUson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosen  til al 
Roftenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

SulllTB,n 

Svmlcgton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall  ^ 

Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
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Waldte 

WUson 

Yates 

Wficker 

Charies  H 

Yatron 

Wh».en 

WolfT 

Young 

Wliailfy 

Wr.Kht 

ZubloclH 

Widnall 

Wyatt 

WiUon    Bob 

Wydler 

NAYS— 150 

AObltt 

Founuin 

Paa«maa 

Adair 

Krey 

Pettis 

Alexander 

Fuqua 

Pollock 

Andrews.  A>a 

Oaydoa 

Price  Tex 

Ashbrcxiilc 

Oijodllcg 

PuctnaU 

B^rlnK 

Or<)es 

Ptircell 

Belcher 

Orover 

QlitUen 

Bennett 

Hattan 

Randall 

Berry 

Haley 

Barick 

B«tt« 

Hii!: 

Reid.  III. 

Blackburr: 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Bray 

whmidt 

Roberta 

Brlnlclev 

Marsha 

Rotters   Fla. 

BrovhlU.  N  C 

Hasttnga 

Roudebu&h 

Broyhlli.  Va 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Buchar  an 

Hotsan 

Sandman 

Burlce   F'.a 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

Burleson   Tex 

Hungate 

Savior 

Barliion    Mo 

Hut 

Schadeberi; 

Buah 

Hutchinson 

S<-herle 

Cabell 

Ich.ird 

Scott 

Callery 

Jannan 

Sebelius 

Camp 

Joi.as 

Sikes 

Carter 

Jones  N  C 

Skubltz 

Ca«y 

KV.M. 

Smith.  CaJif 

Chamberlain 

Ki»?ppe 

Snvder 

Chaapail 

Kuykendall 

steed 

.  Chis^i^ilpi 

Ky: 

Slflger   Ariz 

Clarcv 

Landgrebe 

Stubbleneld 

Clausen 

Langen 

Tavlor 

Don  H 

L.lttA 

Teague   Tex 

Clawson    Del 

Ler.ni.in 

Thompson   Oa 

Cleveland 

Lipscomb 

Thomson   Wu 

Collier 

Long   La 

V.in  Deerlln 

Collirs 

Lujan 

Wiu{gonner 

Colmer 

Lulcers 

Wampler 

Daniel,  Va. 

McClure 

W  ttkins 

Deiiney 

McEwen 

Watson 

Drr.nu 

McKi-.eaily 

Watts 

Dp:  wlnskl 

Mann 

White 

Devine 

Marih 

Whitchum 

D;rltir,9on 

Martin 

Whitten 

D<jrt: 

Meskill 

Win  gins 

Dowdy 

Mtller  Ohio 

Williams 

Dowr.iri; 

Mills 

Wlr.n 

Duncan 

Mlnshall 

W.>;d 

Edwards   Ala 

Mlzell 

Wylle 

E^h^eman 

\lor  tijomerv 

Wvmar. 

Fisher 

Myers 

Zlon 

Flowers 

Nitoher 

Zwarh 

Foremac 

OKorsicl 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Abernethv 

Foley 

Nicbols 

BeU.  CalU 

Gray 

ONeal.Ga 

BlantoD 

0 1 1  b.w  r 

Pellv 

f-lay 

Hawkit-s 

Podell 

Conable 

Hebert 

Ror.ar 

Coryers 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Cunningham 

Kiiotenmeler 

Steiger   Wig 

Delaney 

Lower.aieln 

Stokes 

Edwards.  La 

McDonald. 

Stiickey 

Esch 

Mirh 

Utt 

Evu.s  Teiin 

McMlunn 

Flynt 

Nelsen 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Cleric    announced    the    followinii 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Delaney  .'or  with  Mr  Hebert  against 
.Mr  Gray  for.  with  Mr  Abernethv  against 
Mr  Bonan  for.  with  Mr  McMillan  .tgalnst 
.Mr    Podell  for.  with  Mr    ONeal  of  Georgia 

.igainst 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr   Utt 

Mr    Lowenstein  with  Mr    Conable. 

.Mr   Blanton  with  .Mr  Gubser.  — ' 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr  Pelly 

Mr  Kastenmeier  with  Mr  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia 

.Mr  Nichols  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

.Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr    McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Esch. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Coiiyers  wirh  Mr  Foley 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  Stokes 


M:  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  Ills 
vote  from    nay    to    yea  ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


GKNKKAL  LKAVE 

Mr  PATM.-VN  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Meniber>  may 
have  5  legislative  day.s  in  which  tu  ex- 
tend their  lemaik.s  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  H  H  J3,  just 
pa.ssed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection 


LEGISL.ATIV;:     PROGRAM     FOR 
THURSDAY    .MARCH    13.    1969 

•Mr  GERAU3  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permi.'-.sinn  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  f  >  revi.se  and 
extend  his  lemark.s 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mi  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  thi.s  time  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  ascertalninK  from  the  distin- 
guished major. ty  leader  the  agenda  for 
the  balance  of  this  week 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vicld'' 

.Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
di.stinnuished  majoritv  leader 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ini;  are  additions  to  the  program  for 
Thur.sdav.  March  13 

First.  H  luse  Res.ilution  :{06.  to  author- 
ize the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  conduct  an  investieation  and 
study  of  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood. 
Next.  House  Resolution  J82,  to  create 
a  .select  committee  1 1  regulate  parking 
on  the  Hdu.se  .side  of  the  Capitol. 

Thud.  House  Resolution  213,  investl- 
i?ative  authority.  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

And  fourth.  House  Res  ilution  268.  in- 
vestigative authority.  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  lurthri-  ask  the  distintruished 
majority  leader  cinccrninK  House  Reso- 
lution 282.  as  to  whether  this  refers  to  a 
difTerent  group  from  that  eroup  which  is 
already  in  charge  of  parking  in  the 
aarage"' 

Mr  ALBERT  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  Ks  not  a  difTerent  proup 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  It  is  one  and 
the  same  -iroup? 

Mr  ALBERT  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  just  reconstitutes  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
gentleman 


he  .set.s  ab.aii  adjusting  this  huge  Gov- 
ernmenl  into  patterns  suited  to  hi.s  new 
administration  That  he  should  mo- e 
with  care  and  caution  is  understandable 
m  the  liiiht  of  pre.sent  conditions  both 
withm  and  without  our  borders.  Tlieie 
are.  however,  .some  factors  which  miti- 
gate again.st  a  dalliance  with  tune  how- 
ever much  one  would  like  to  delav  Such 
factors  are  at  work  in  Japan  and  ,  r 
pre.ssing  need  for  an  active  Amba.s.sacu.r 
override  in  my  judgment  whate\cr  dila- 
tion e.xists  for  further  u.se  of  time 

We  are  facing  a  great  challenge  in  the 
immediate  pre.sent  to  prepare  for  the 
renegotiation  of  our  treaty  with  Japan 
TlK"  importance  of  the  determination  nf 
our  relations  as  to  base  facilities  in  tint 
countiT  and  our  operations  in  Okinawa 
are  as  critical  as  any  decisions  we  nie 
facing  in  today.s  turbulent  world  T.  he 
catapulting  toward  a  date  with  de.stiiiv 
with  no  one  in  the  driver's  .seat  is  ri.xky 
m  the  extreme. 

Besides  the  treaty  con.sidf ration.s  ,^o 
liave  the  momentum  of  partnersiiip  i,j- 
The  development  of  the  Pacific  as.  for 
in.stanc.  ,  is  demonstrated  in  the  equal 
and  dominant  roles  we  hold  in  the  Asian 
Dc-velopment  Bank  with  Japan.  With  our 
understanding,  our  encouragement,  and 
our  participation  Japan  has  become  in- 
creasingly a  force  lor  constructive  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  main  of 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Witliuiu 
a  captain  on  our  team  present  on  -lie 
scene  tins  valuable  momentum  can  be 
reduced  at  a  time  when  it  .should  be 
accelerated 

Finally,  we  are  at  a  critical  period  in 
our  trade  relations  with  Japan  It.s 
growth  and  strength  plainly  calls  for  a 
critical  reevaluation  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantai-'es  We  can  fall  into  the  trap'  of 
protectionism  on  our  part  or  Japan  can 
equally  unwi.sely  fail  to  move  toward  a 
more  open  tx^onomy  on  its  part.  In  either 
event  the  future  will  suffer  Onlv  the 
active  presence  of  a  strong  and  under- 
.standing  tmbassy  headed  by  an  out- 
standing and  experienced  Amba.ssador 
can  help  us  st*er  through  the  rocks  and 
.shoals  incident  to  these  problems  in  :!.i< 
transitional  period. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  few  words  I  iuue 
tried  to  point  out  that  with  all  that  face,v 
the  new  President  and  it  is  much,  we 
need  and  must  have,  immediately,  the 
appointment  of  a  man  in  the  vital  and 
important  post  of  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
This  countiT  needs  this  appointment - 
and  needs  it  now.  I  hope  the  President 
will   agree. 


March   12,  1969 
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URGENT  NEED  FOR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
JAPAN 

■Mr  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Speaker,  the  new 
President  deserves  and  has  our  consid- 
eration and  sympathetic  indulgence  as 


ON    THE    PRESIDIO    MUTINY 
TRIALS 

'Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  ije;- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  las  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  KOCH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  newsletter  from  an  organization 
known  as  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  the  cochairmen  of 
'vhich  aie  Dr.  John  C  Bennett,  presi- 
dent. Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Rabbi  Abraham  J,  Hesciiel.  professor. 
Jewish  Theological  Seminarv  of  Anic:- 
:ca;  Mrs.  Corctta  Scott  King.  Atlanta. 
G.:  :  Mr   Philip  Scharper.  vice  iirciider.t. 


Sheed  &  Ward.  Inc.;  and  the  Most  Rev- 
erend James  P.  Shannon.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 
These  men  and  women  are  outstand- 
mg  individuals  and  their  statements 
must  be  given  respect  and  attention.  The 
thrust  of  the  statement  Is  to  the  effect 
that  a  charge  of  mutiny  has  been 
brought  against  27  American  soldiers 
who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  presidio  in 
San  Francisco. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  alleged  facts  be- 
cause they  are  .succinctly  set  forth  in  the 
newsletter  which  accompanies  my  state- 
ment, other  than  to  say  that  I  was  most 
upset  by  the  fact  that  an  official  Army 
report  by  Capt  Richard  Millard,  pre- 
liared  in  advance  of  the  Army's  bringing 
mutiny  charges,  stated  that  the  charge 
of  mutiny  was  unfounded. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  alleged 
facts  contained  in  the  newsletter  and 
ttie  report  of  Captain  Millard  are  cor- 
rect, we  are  witnessing  a  disgraceful  and 
uncivilized  act  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army  which  may  perhaps  be  compared 
at  a'later  time  to  the  infamous  Dreyfus 
I  a.se  and  that  the  facts  cry  out  for  an 
unpartlal  investigation  to  be  made  by 
an  appropriate  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Stanley  Resor,  asking  that 
he  furnish  me  with  a  detailed  reply  to 
the  alleged  facts  contained  in  the  news- 
letter: and  upon  receipt  of  such  a  reply, 
I  will  advise  the  Members  of  this  House 
i)f  its  contents. 
The  newsletter  follows: 
San   Francisco  Mctiny  Courts-Martial 

Begin 
Fifteen    years   at   hard   labor   is   the   aver- 
age sentence  imposed  upon  three  men  of  a 
^•roup  of  twinty-seven  who  are  charged  with 
mutiny  for  holding  a  sit-down  strike  which 
Listed  less  than  an  hour  last  October   14th. 
M\  twenty-seven  were  prisoners  In  the  Pre- 
-idio  Stockade   in   San  FYanclsco  on  various 
rharges,  most  of  them  for  having  been  AWOL. 
The  men  linked  arms,  sang  "We  Shall  Over- 
lome  "  and  sat  down  during  a  morning  roll 
call  two  days  after  one  of  their  fellow  prison- 
ers was  killed  with  a  shot-gun  by  a   guard. 
They  ttxik  the  action  to  protest  the  killing, 
•he  army's  response  to  it.  the  over-crowded, 
substandard   stockade    conditions    and   gen- 
eral mis-treatment  by  the  shot-gun  carrying 
L'uards    The  courts-martial  for  mutiny   will 
continue  through  March:  one  is  in  progress 
.IS  ihi.s  is  written    Thus  far  a  total  of  forty- 
five  years  imprisonment  have  been  Imposed 
The    dead    man    was    Richard    Bunch,    a 
nineteen   year   old   private   from   Ohio,   who 
h.Td   several   times    tried   to  end   his   life.    A 
number  of  hand-scrawled  notes  were  found 
amona  his  bcloneings  which  clearly  Indicated 
his  .'=ulcldal   Intentions.  On   the  day   he  was 
killed,  he  liad  been  forced  out  to  work  under 
threat  of  having  his  crucifix  taken  away.  He 
asked  a  guard  what  would  happen  if  he  ran 
:rom  the  work  detail.  He  was  told  he  would 
have  to  try  to  find  out.  After  instructing  the 
guard   to  aim   for  his  head,  Bunch   ran  and 
was  felled  by  the  guard's  shot-gun  when  no 
more  than  twenty  yards  away.  Other  guards 
could  liave  stopped  him  physically  without  a 
shot  being  l.red:  the  guard  who  killed  Bunch 
did   not    utter   an   order   to   halt.   The   army 
termed  this    "Justified  homicide"  within  the 
day 

Dur;nc  ihc  sit-down,  the  prisoners  at- 
tempted to  read  a  list  cf  grievances  to  the 
stockade  commander,  twentv-five  year  old 
Captain  Robert  S.  Lament.  He  in  turn  read 
to  them  the  section  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  pertaining  to  mutiny.  Evi- 
dence at   the  courts-martial   indicated   that 


this  was  not  heard  by  the  prisoners,  and  in 
fact  was  virtually  inaudible.  On  this  ad- 
mitted attempt  by  Captain  Lament  to  pro- 
duce a  "shock  effect"  upon  the  men,  the  Army 
has  based  proceedings  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  Within  a  week  of  the  event,  the  Army 
was  preparing  the  mutiny  charges,  tor  which 
preliminary  hearings  began  on  November 
5th,  The  officer  in  charge  of  these  hearings. 
Captain  Richard  Millard,  reported  his  find- 
ings to  superiors,  including  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Sixth  Army.  Lt  General  Stan- 
ley Larson.  They  chose  to  ignore  the  recom- 
mendations. Millard  had  determined  that  the 
mutiny  charges  were  unfounded  and  unjust 
and  recommended  that  they  be  dropped  He 
pointed  out  that  five  of  the  six  to  come  be- 
fore him  had  been  recommended  for  dis- 
charge by  Army  psychiatrists.  A  portion  of 
his  report  follows: 

"The  charge  of  mutiny  under  article  94 
does  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  14  October  1968, 
There  are  3  elements  to  the  offense  ol  mu- 
tiny, one  of  which  is  the  intent  to  override 
lawful  military  authority.  The  element  is 
absent  in  the  present  case.  I  find,  however, 
there  are  facts  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge 
of  willful  disobedience  under  article  90  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  a  les- 
ser Included  ofTense  of  mutiny  under  Article 
94. 

"In  my  opinion,  this  case  has  been  built 
up  out  of  all  fair  proportion  To  charge  i  these 
men)  with  mutiny,  an  offense  which  has  its 
roots  in  the  harsh  admiralty  laws  of  previ- 
ous centuries,  for  demonstrating  against  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  stockade,  is. 
in  my  opinion,  an  overreaction  by  the  Army 
and  a"  misapplication  of  a  statute  which  could 
lead  to  a  further  miscarriage  of  justice.  . 
The  two  basic  reasons  for  the  imposition  of 
punishment  are  to  deter  crime  and  to  re- 
habilitate offenders  .  .  It  is  very  question- 
able whether  any  long  term  confinement  is 
likely  to  be  efTective  in  rehabilitating  i  these 
men").  ...  As  far  as  deterrent  to  crime  is 
concerned,  I  feel  that  a  six  month  sentence, 
which  is  the  maximum  .i  Special  Court- 
Martlal  could  adjudge,  is  an  adequate  deter- 
rent against  demonstrations  such  as  the  one 
that  occurred  en  14  October  1968.  If  it  is  not 
adequate,  then  the  focus  of  the  command 
should  be  on  those  conditions  which  lead  to 
such  demonstrations,  for  in  my  opinion,  one 
does  not  give  up  six  montlis  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  short  demonstration  unless  the 
conditions  leading  to  the  demonstration  are 
compelling. 

"There  is  ample  icstimony  in  this  case  to 
show  that  the  conditions  in  the  stockade 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ards we  should  expect.  .  .  Considering  all  the 
facts,  includlnc  the  nature  of  the  disturb- 
ance, the  conditions  wliicl^.  existed  m  the 
stockade,  the  military  service  of  the  .iccused. 
the  mental  state  and  chamcter  behavior  of 
the  accused  .  .  .  and  the  unlikelihood  that 
punishment  will  have  any  rehabilitative  ef- 
fect, and  the  established  policy  that  trial 
by  General  Court-Martial  will  be  reserved  to 
only  when  the  charges  can  be  disposed  of  m 
no  "other  manner  consistent  with  military 
discipline.  I  recommend  trial  by  Special 
court-martial,  or  as  an  alternative,  separa- 
tion under  AR  635-212,  which  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  both  the  Army  and  the  ac- 
cused." 

General  Lar.son.  Captain  McMahon.  the 
Post  Corpmander,  and  Col  .Tames  Garnett  of 
the  Sixth  Army  Legal  Office,  rejected  th.s 
report  and  recommendtd  General  Cnurt- 
Martial  for  mutiny  No  reason  was  given  for 
the  rejection.  In  addition.  General  Larson 
has  repeatedly  refused  li  lUL-et  to  discus?  the 
case  with  such  prominent  figures  as  Bishop 
Charles  Golden,  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  'he  Rt.  Rev.  C. 
Kilmer  Myers.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Bee- 
man,  Legislative  Assistant  to  Congressman 
Philip  Hart. 


Almost  all  reports  agree  that  conditions  .it 
the  Presidio  Stockade  are  poor  Often  there 
have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty 
prisoners  in  space  designed  lor  eighty:  ra- 
tions have  been  short  Durlna  the  six  monUi 
peri'Xl  ending  November,  1968.  there  were 
t!iirty-one  suicide  attempts  by  twenty  men. 
many  of  which  were  near  fat.=t!.  There  have 
since  been  more.  In  fact,  during  the  first 
series  of  courts-martial,  one  of  the  men  on 
trial  slashed  his  wrists  All  these  have  been 
dismissed  as  "suicide  gestures"  by  the  au- 
thorities. Army  psychiatrists  have  recom- 
mended discharges,  but  tlie  Army  has  not 
acted   up.ni   such   rerommenda'ions. 

Shortly  before  the  mutiny  courts-martial 
began  on  Janu.iry  28.  1969,  forty-five  reli- 
gious leaders  issued  a  statement  under  tlie 
sponsorship  of  CALVAV  that  called  the  mu- 
tiny charge  "inhumane  and  intolerable  '  The 
signers  of  the  statement  protested  the  Arm\s 
behavior  in  the  case  and  their  refusal  to 
recognize  the  human  and  p.sycho:...;icaI  needs 
of  the  young  men  The  reiigiou.-  leaders  de- 
manded tli.tt  ■■•lie  Army  immediately  drop  the 
mutiny  charge".  There  has  been  no  response 
from  the  ATmv  to  this  statement 

These  are  the  young  men  who  liave  been 
tried  so  fur: 

Nlsrey  Sood.  twenty-six  years  old.  father  (.'f 
three,  from  Oakland.  California,  in  the 
stockade  originally  for  being  .^WOL  to  care 
for  children  who  were  being  neglected  by  I'lis 
wife:  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor, 
forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances  and  dishon- 
orable dischtsrge 

Lawrence  Reidel,  twenty  years  old.  from 
Northern  California,  comes  from  a  bn'iken 
home,  recommended  for  discharge  Ijy  Army 
psychiatrists,  one  of  whoni  stated  that  lie 
had  severe  mental  prctalenis.  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  at  hard  labor,  total  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances  and  dishonorable 
discharge 

Lotiis  Osczepmskl.  twenty-one  years  old, 
irom  Florida,  NY,  one  of  eleven  childj^^jr 
father  crippled,  f,=iniily  on  welfare,  rgftiirte^ 
mended  fcr  discharge  by  army  psychiatrists, 
slashed  wrists  during  courtmartial.  sentenced 
to  sixteen  years  at  hi.rd  labor,  forfeiture  <  ' 
pay  and  allowance^  ..nd  dishonorable  dis- 
charge 

One  man  is  being  court-martialed  at  Fori 
Erwin  in  the  middle  of  the  Moiave  Desert  as 
this  goes  to  press  Five  more  will  begin  their 
court-martial  on  M:irch  5th  and  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  on  March  18th  i  Two  of  tlie 
original  twenty-seven  escaped  from  the  Presi- 
dio on  Christmas  Eve  and  have  not  been  lo- 
cated )  Those  sentenced  have  already  begun 
serving  their  time  at  Fort  Lenvenworth. 
Kansas 

The  sentences  imposed  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Army.  First.  Genera!  Larson  has 
tiie  options  cf  increasing  or  derreasina  the 
.-crtence  or  dismissing  the  charges  altogether 
Next.  Stanley  Resor.  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
has  the  s.ime  options  available  to  him  Fi- 
nally, there  is  an  appeal  process  of  civilian 
courts,  culminating  in  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court 

There  is  evtry  indication  that  the  .^rmy 
IS  desperate  ti  make  an  "example"  of  these 
men  Such  pututive  sentences  and  vindictive 
charges  can  indicate  nt.ithine  else.  Particu- 
larly on  the  West  Coast  where  m my  men  are 
shipped  to  Vietnam,  the  .^rn-.y  h,is  severe 
problem?  stemming  from  dissent  within  its 
rinks  becaus"  of  the  war  BecTUse  of  its 
desperation,  the  .'irniv  is  also  sensitive  to 
criticism,  especiallv  from  the  Congress,  the 
general  public,  and  the  press. 


FOR    A   MORE   EQUITABLE   T^.X 
STRUCTURE 

iMr  MONAGAN  a.sked  and  was  civen 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 
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Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
frequently  voiced  my  conviction  of  the 
need  for  reforming  the  present  Federal 
Income  tax  structure  which,  among  other 
defecta,  permit*  an  unfair  distinction  be- 
tween low-  and  high-Income  taxpayers. 
Toward  guaranteeing  a  more  equitable 
tax  structure.  I  have  recently  Introduced 
H  R.  7744  calling  for  a  minimum  Income 
tax  In  order  that  my  statement  on  this 
subject  may  be  on  the  Rxcord  of  the 
House  as  well  as  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  am  Inserting  here- 
after a  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
March  3.  1969,  in  which  I  explain  the 
salutary  impact  of  my  bill  for  a  minimum 
Income  tax. 

My  statement  follows: 
Mr    Chairman,   I  appreciate   this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  you  and  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  Conunittee  on  the  subject 
of    tax    reforms    In    general    and    minimum 
maximum  taxes  m  particular 

I  have  already  submitted  a  minimum  In- 
come tax  bill  ifi  R  7744'  I  have  also  spoken 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  ellml- 
oatlng.i^  substantially  reducing  Federal  in- 
Qum*  bubes  on  families  with  poverty  level 
incomes 

The  combined  efTect  of  these  two  tax  re- 
forms would  be  .»  net  gain  in  total  tax  re- 
turns The  incremental  revenues  to  be  raised 
by  my  minimum  income  tax  bill  would  be 
approximately  double  the  amount  of  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  my  program  of  tax  relief 
for  the  Indigent  I  have  received  an  excep- 
tionally laree  and  favorable  response  from  my 
constituents  regarding  my  proposed  tax  re- 
form package  I  am  more  .-onvinced  than 
ever  that  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  United 
States  want  and  expect  the  9l3t  Congress  to 
pr'jduce  a  Federal  tax  structure  wnlch  is  both 
equitable  and  efficient 

First  let  me  discuss  what  a  broad  gauge 
minimum  income  tax  bill  would  achieve  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  rising  mood  of  tax- 
payer distrust  and  discontent.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Barr.  in  what  has  be- 
come a  widely  quoted  remark,  spoke  of  .i  po- 
tential taxpayers'  revolt  Such  a  rebellion 
would  come  not  from  the  poor  but  from  the 
middle-class  and  it  would  be  m  reaction  to 
the  widespread  avoidance  of  taxes  by  wealthy 
individuals  and  wealthy  corporations 

Those  citUens  earning  between  J 7  000  and 
»20  OOO  who  pay  the  great  pro[)ortlon  of  our 
t  ixea  do  nut.  it  seems  to  me.  expect  to  have 
their  own  tax  burdens  significantly  lightened 
by  any  reforms  which  would  impose  mini- 
mum income  taxes  on  wealthy  individuals 
paying  at  present  no  or  virtually  no  federal 
income  taxes  What  these  people  want  in- 
stead Is  to  feel  that  the  tax  laws  are  not 
instruments  designed  to  favor  the  rich  at 
the  expense  jf  middle-income  earners  No 
nght-thinking  ciuzen  can  fall  to  condemn 
as  unjust  and  wasteful  a  tax  system  which 
allowed  155  individuals  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  m  excess  of  »200  000  and  21  individ- 
uals with  adjusted  gri:>88  incomes  m  excess  of 
II  million  to  pay  no  Federal  income  taxes 
whatsoever  in  la68. 

My  minimum  income  tax  bill  is  designed 
to  close  down  those  tax  shelters  must  com- 
monly used  by  wealthy  individuals  and 
wealthy  corpx>ratlon3  to  avoid  paying  a  full 
share  of  the  Federal  income  tax  burden  Yet, 
recognizing  that  these  tax  deduction  and 
tax  exemption  provisions  serve  valuable  eco- 
nomic and  social  functions.  I  believe  that 
the  mimmum  tax  rate  should  be  a  moderate 
one,  substantially  less  than  the  much  steeper 
rate  which  would  be  levied  on  large  net  In- 
dividual and  corporate  incomes  under  the 
current  tax  rate  schedules 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  a  minimum  ux 


rate  of  20  ~„  for  both  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations 

An  effective  minimum  income  tax  must  be 
a  broad  gauge  one  The  'tax  shelters"  which 
are  most  commonly  used  and  most  often 
abused  by  the  wealthy  must  be  brought  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  this  minimum  tax 
A  narrowly  constructed  minimum  tax  might 
serve  only  to  drive  untaxed  income  from  one 
tax  shelter  to  another  tax  shelter 

Accordingly  an  eff»cUve  minimum  Income 
tax  should  serve  to  neutralize  those  provi- 
sions m  our  tax  laws  which  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  corporations  utilize  to  avoid  tax 
liability  These  are 

1  The  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction. 

2  The  exclusion  of  interest  on  tax-exempt 
State  and  municipal  bonds 

3  Charitable  contributions  of  appreciated 
property  where  the  contrlbuUon  deduction 
includes  gains  which  have  not  been  taxed  to 
the  Individual 

4  Percentage  depletion  derived  from  in- 
come from  the  extractive  industries. 

5  Large  amounts  of  income  taxed  at  capi- 
tal gains  rates 

6  Depreciation  on  real  estate  making  use 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  rates  as  op- 
posed to  the  straight  line  method  of  de- 
preciation 

7  Farm  losses  which  have  been  offset 
against  non-farm  Income  by  Individuals  or 
corporations  only  peripherally  Involved  In 
farming. 

8  Credits  allowed  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations fur  taxes  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  recommend  to  the  Committee  my  own 
minimum  Income  tax  bill  iHR  7744i  as  a 
biil  incorporating  the  two  Ingredients  most 
essential  to  any  effective  and  equitable  min- 
imum Income  tax  bill  a  moderate  tax  rate 
and  a  broad  income  base 

II  I  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  regarding  individual 
income   tax   relief   lor  persons  In  povertv 

Under  todays  law  single  Individuals  and 
all  but  the  largest  families  may  be  subject 
t<.i  Income  tax  even  though  they  are  living 
in  poverty  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  present  Individual  exemptions  and  stand- 
ard deductions  are  lower  than  the  poverty 
Income  levels  rhere  is  thus  a  clear  case  of 
the  need  for  tax  relief  at  these  Income  levels 
rhe  most  effective  way  to  provide  relief  at 
low  Income  levels  and  to  concentrate  the 
.issoclated  revenue  loss  at  such  levels  Is 
throi^jh  an  increase  in  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction 

Accordingly  I  support  the  Treasury  rec- 
ommendation that  the  minimum  .standard 
deduction  be  Increased  from  the  present  »200 
plus  JlOO  for  each  allowable  exemption  to 
»600  plus  ilOO  for  each  allowable  exemption 
I  subject  to  the  same  overall  limit  of  81.000 
that  exists  under  present  lawi  Out  of  the 
2.2  million  families  In  poverty  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Income  tax  under  present  law. 
about  I  2  million  would  become  nontaxable 
and  the  remaining  1  million  would  receive 
tax  reductions 


PRAISE    FOR    REPRESE2>rrATIVE 
RICHARD  POFFS  DAUGHTER 

Mr  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ■ 
Mr  WAMPLER.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  news  Is  headlined  by  stones  of  dem- 
onstrations on  colleKe  campuses.  I  think 
Che  recent  artxle  about  Representative 
PoFF  s  daughter  Becky  is  particularly  re- 
freshing. I  submit  It  for  reprinting  in  the 
CoNGREssio.NAL  RECORD  from  the  Roanoke 
World-News  of  March  7.  1969.  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  also  enjoy  it. 


No  Limelight  for  Bbcky  Poft 
( By  Sandra  Kelly  i 
■Just   a  politician's  daughter"  Is  the  wav 
Becky  Poff,  31.  likes  to  think  of  herself 

The  psychology  senior  at  Roanoke  College, 
daughter  of  Rep.  Richard  Poff  and  newly 
engaged,  prefers  to  stand  back  and  be 
proud  uf  Daddy  because  about  the  only  ex- 
citing thing  I've  done  Is  be  his  daughter  " 

Becky  says  her  father  always  tried  to  pro- 
tect the  family  and  keep  It  out  of  the  lime- 
light as  much  as  possible.  "We  cherish  our 
hours  together  and  our  Idea  of  real  tun  is 
bouncing  around  Fairfax  County  In  Daddy's 
old  Jeep  It's  a  man's  Jeep  ...  no  springs  in 
the  back  but  we're  really  a  family  when 

we  get  those  moments  together." 

And    Rep     "Daddy  "   Poff   has   kept  out  of 

Becky's  domain   as   much   as   possible   too 

except  for  fairly  strict  rules  ("I  was  the  only 
high  school  senior  who  had  to  be  in  by 
midnight   'i 

Until  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  Roanoke  College's  commencement  exer- 
cise this  year,  Rep  Poff  had  "never  spoken 
anywhere"  for  his  daughter  mainly  because 
shed  "never  asked  him  I  wouldn't  want  to 
take  credit  for  anything  he  had  done  " 

Becky,  who  recently  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Jay  Marshall,  descendant  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  a  yount; 
man  "'who  didn't  impress  me  much  at  first. 
Is  a  quiet  young  woman  who  sees  herself  as 
the  calm,  college  type  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tester ol  today. 

She  has  been  spending  her  college  time 
working  at  the  local  rehabilitation  center 
and  the  Veteran's  Hospital  "to  help  with 
tuition  ■  and  taking  part  in  "Voung  Republi- 
can activities  where  she"s  always  embar- 
rassed If  I'm  recognized  " 

Her  only  protest  was  toward  fiancee  Jay 
who  confidently  said  the  first  time  he  spied 
Becky.  "Someday,  you're  going  to  be  mine 

All  I  could  thliik  was  well,  what  Is  this"? " 
she  laughs  now. 

Becky  IS  "surprised"  by  protesting  on 
campuses  She's  surprised  that  students  go 
to  such  extremes.  "If  they  really  feel  this 
that's  exoellent.  but  I  don't  like  the  wav 
they're  going  about  it.  " 

"■you  can't  swing  the  pendulum  all  the 
way.  "  she  says,  "and  you  can't  get  to  the 
older  ge.'ioratlon  by  demonstrations.  Fuss- 
ing, screaming  and  yelling  get  you  nowhere 
It's  sitting  down  and   talking  that  helps. 

"It  would  frighten  me."  she  adds.  'If  some 
of  these  young  people  (the  extreme  pro- 
testers)   get   into   major   offices  someday." 

The  Radford  native  would  never  like  to  be 
"active"  m  politics:  probably,  she  admits. 
because  she  is  a  politician's  daughter.  I'd 
rather  listen  to  a  man  than  a  woman  politi- 
cian and  I  could  never  comprehend  a  woman 
president. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  homebody  and  raise 
children.  "  Becky  says. 

She  helices  her  fear  of  politics  goes  back 
to  when  she  would  attend  debates  and  meet- 
ings with  her  father  'and  listen  to  the  heck- 
lers."' 

It  bothered  me,"  she  says,  "and  I  had  to 
grow  up  to  accept  it." 

Becky  believes  that  when  you  miss  things 
you  cherish  them  all  the  more  when  they 
are  aviulable  She  never  spent  a  whole  year 
in  the  same  school — having  to  move  to  the 
Washington  area  when  Congress  was  In  ses- 
sion Her  family  had  little  time  together 
because  of  Rep.  Poff's  busy  life. 

So  now.  she  works  at  school  and  family 
togetherness,  cares  nothing  for  Washington's 
poUtlcaJ  and  social  life  and  likes  a  quiet 
date  tittlng  at  home  talking. 

Becky  admits  she's  "old  faahlaned."  and 
she  was  delighted  that  Jay  followed  an  al- 
most forgotten  tradition  and  asked  her 
father  for  permission  to  marry  her  before  he 
asJced  her 
"In.  fact,  he  didn't  aak  me  for  sometime 
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He    lost    his    nerve    when    it    came    to   me," 
she  says. 

Becky,  who  holds  a  "senior  key"  giving 
freedom  of  leaving  and  entering  the  dorml* 
tory  at  odd  hours,  says  she  has  no  trouble 
"regulating"  herself.  "I'm  so  scared  I'll  lose 
my  key  that  I  pin  it  to  my  sweater  with  a 
saiety  pin." 

And  she  has  no  sympathy  for  tboae  who 
are  expelled  from  college  for  misuse  of  priv- 
ileges 

Becky  has  now  had  the  opportunity  of 
casting  her  vote  for  the  first  time.  She 
doesn't  believe  she  was  ready  to  vote  at  18, 
but  agrees  that  "maybe  the  boys  who  are 
drafted  should  be  able  to." 

She  Is  a  member  of  Chi  Omega,  the  Good- 
win Society  and  was  section  editor  for  the 
yearbook  at  the  college. 

But  Becky  has  had  little  chance  to  talk 
politics  with  her  father.  "We  don't  discuss 
issues."  she  explains.  "He  does  talk  to  my 
Irientls  about  youth,  trying  to  understand 
the  problems  of  today. 

"But  he  doesn't  understand  because  of  the 
generation  gap,"  she  adds.  "He  can  say, 
though,  that  I  don't  know  but  I  can  tell 
you  what  the  young  people  say." 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  she  likes  being 
"Just  Daddy's  daughter." 


RULE  CHANGE  RELATING  TO  INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  IMMIGRATION  BILLS 

Mr.  CAHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  HouBe  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  te- 
nia iks.> 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  Congress 
a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciarj-  Committee  which  will  have  a 
.sub.-^tantial  effect  upon  private  immigra- 
tion iegislatlon. 

Hiis  change  has  become  necessary  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  immigration 
system.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
new  nile  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Mem- 
bers as  an  important  measure  of  relief 
f  10:11  increasingly  heavy  pressure  to  in- 
uoduce  private  bills  without  merit  and 
lacking  in  the  equities  necessary  for 
ultimate  enactment  into  law. 

Tlie  new  rule  approved  yesterday  by 
tlH"  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
simplv  provides  that  hereafter  the  in- 
tioriuction  of  private  bills  for  visitors, 
exchange  visitors  and  students,  will  not 
stay  deportation.  In  other  words,  alien 
MsUors  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
lernain  in  the  United  States  pending  a 
fi:.;;l  decision  upon  a  private  bill  in- 
t'.oci'jccd  to  grant  them  immigrant 
."-talus,  unless  the  subcommittee  finds 
ui-tifiable  grounds  for  an  exception.  I 
assiire  you  Members  with  meritorious 
caM~s  will  always  be  able  to  petition  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  for  a 
uaupr  of  the  rule.  However,  thousands 
of  aliens  whose  private  bills  have  no 
ciiance  for  ultimate  favorable  decision 
'ivill  no  longer  be  able  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  for  long  periods  taking  em- 
inoyment  opportunities  away  from  U.S. 
(iti7er.s.  and  subverting  our  immigra- 
f.:  !i  program. 

The  abuses  to  the  corrected  by  this 
;;:'■  change  have  multiplied  in  the  last 
't '■.  years.  Initially,  the  introduction  of 
II  private  bill  automatically  stayed  de- 
portation in  all  cases.  In  1947,  a  rule  was 
adopted   that  the  subcommittee  wotild 
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not  request  reports  from  the  Attorney 
General — thus  staying  depwrtation — on 
bills  for  stowaways,  deserting  seamen, 
and  border  jumpers.  This  rule  was  ini- 
tially resisted  by  some  Congressmen  but 
soon  became  accepted  and  actually  re- 
lieved Congressmen  of  embarrassing  re- 
quests for  private  legislation  in  weak 
cases.  In  1967,  the  rule  was  broadened  to 
include  those  who  entered  the  United 
States  as  transients  en  route  to  third 
countries  and  illegally  remain  in  this 
country. 

The  agreement  between  the  House 
committee  and  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  has  been 
that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  will  stay  deportation  in  the  case 
of  any  alien — other  than  a  stowaway, 
deserting  crewman,  border  crosser,  or 
transient — who  is  the  subject  of  a  pri- 
vate bill  introduced  in  the  House  on 
which  the  committee  has  requested  a 
departmental  report.  The  stay  has  not 
applied  in  the  case  of  an  alien  in  whose 
behalf  legislation  has  been  disapproved 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  com- 
rnlttee  unless  the  disapproving  commit- 
tee notified  the  Commissioner  that  fur- 
ther consideration  would  be  given  to  that 
case.  Reports  were  automatically  re- 
quested, upon  receipt  of  information  as 
required  by  rule  4  of  the  Committee 
Rules  of  Procedure,  in  all  cases  except 
those  as  outlined  in  rules  6  and  11.  If 
a  case  was  not  reached  during  the  Con- 
gress in  which  it  was  first  introduced,  the 
reintroduction  of  that  bill  acted  as  a 
further  stay  of  deportation  until  such 
time  as  the  new  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  case. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  private 
immigration  bills  to  grant  immigrant 
status  to  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  as  nonimmigrant  visitors  has  mul- 
tiplied to  such  an  extent  that  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  has  been  unable 
to  remain  current.  In  the  90th  Congress. 
6,278  private  immigration  bills  were  in- 
troduced— the  largest  number  ever  in- 
troduced in  a  single  Congress.  Of  this 
number,  only  216  were  found  meritorious 
and  enacted  into  law.  A  total  of  5.968  pri- 
vate bills  were  introduced  in  the  House 
alone  and  4,846  were  pending — unable 
to  be  reached  for  decision — when  the  sec- 
ond session  ended.  At  least  85  percent  of 
these  bills  were  for  visitors,  exchange 
visitors,  and  students. 

Hundreds  of  those  bills  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congress  and  conse- 
quently the  subjects  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  as 
much  as  4  years  under  the  protection  of 
the  bill — in  most  cases  after  approxi- 
mately 1  to  2  years  of  temixjrary  resi- 
dence in  this  country  prior  to  introduc- 
tion. In  almost  all  cases,  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  closest  members  of  their 
family.  Many  have  wives  or  husbands 
and  childreii  residing  abroad.  Others, 
single  beneficiaries,  have  parents  abroad 
as  well  as  brothers  or  listers  both  licrc 
and  abroad. 

As  you  can  see,   the  introduction  of 
such  large  numbers  of  private  immigra- 
tion raises  questions  and  has  significant 
consequences. 
First,    with    a    total    immigration    of 


170,000  per  year  authorized  by  general 
law — outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  had  unlimited  immigration  until 
July  1,  1968— to  have  over  6,000  private 
bills — many  involving  more  than  one 
person — in  a  2-year  period  is  a  rather 
high  number  of  proposed  exceptions  to 
the  general  law. 

Second,  imfortunately,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  obvious  that  a  large 
number  of  aliens  are  coming  to  this 
country  under  the  false  claim  that  they 
are  nonimmigrant  visitors  when,  in  fact, 
they  intend  to  seek  employment  and  re- 
main here  permanently.  When  they  are 
detected  violating  their  visitor  status  by 
overstaying  their  authorized  stay,  and 
by  taking  employment,  they  importune 
Congressmen  to  introduce  a  private  bill 
to  grant  them  immigrant  status. 

The  fact  is  that,  except  for  a  verj',  very 
few,  these  bills  are  of  a  nature  that  could 
not  possibly  receive  favorable  action  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress enacted  private  immigration  bills 
benefiting  only  10  persons  in  the  catego- 
ries of  nonimmigrant  aliens  affected  by 
the  rule  change. 

Most  bills  merely  buy  time  for  benefici- 
aries to  stay  in  the  United  States  and 
build  up  equities  or  qualify  administra- 
tively for  admission  while  the  subcom- 
mittee falls  further  and  further  behind 
in  its  docket.  That  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bills  have  no  chance  for  ultimate  fa- 
vorable consideration  under  established 
policies — but  by  reason  of  their  introduc- 
tion they  permit  some  aliens  to  slay  in 
the  United  States,  marry  U.S.  citizens 
and  take  employment,  raise  U.S.  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  result,  gain  preferred 
positions  for  admission  under  general 
law.  A  situation  exists  where  the  intro- 
duction of  private  bills  is  being  used  pri- 
marily as  a  delaying  tactic  to  prevent 
deportation — bills  with  no  chance  of  fa- 
vorable action  but  which,  by  their  intro- 
duction, buy  time  during  which  the  ben- 
eficiary may  qualify  under  the  general 
law.  The  subcommittee  has  always 
looked  with  disfavor  upon  such  bilLs  since 
they  would  benefit  tho.se  who  violate  the 
law  over  aliens  who  apply  for  immigrant 
status  in  the  home  countrj'  under  the 
general  law  and  patiently  wait  their  turn 
for  admittance. 

A  final  unhappy  consequence  of  the 
huge  volume  of  private  immigration  bills 
is  that  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
is  delayed  and  obstructed  in  its  consider- 
ation of  the  good  and  meritorious  private 
bills  and  the  important  task  of  dealing 
with  needed  changes  in  the  general  law. 
I  suggest  that  the  reasons  for  the  rule 
change  are  obvious  and  new  policy  has 
been  long  overdue.  Members  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  new  rule  will  prejudice 
them  with  respect  to  private  immigra- 
tion bills  of  merit.  The  rule  can  be 
waived  upon  showing  a  good  cause.  Tlius, 
if  an  alien,  by  reason  of  an  unusual  set 
of  circumstances,  has  valid  and  equitable 
grounds  justifying  a  private  bill,  the  sub- 
committee has  procedures  whereby  de- 
portation can  be  stayed  and  the  Member 
heard.  I  can  assure  you  that  for  my  part, 
and  I  am  confident  I  speak  for  all  minor- 
ity Members,  tlie  rights  of  every  Member 
will  be  fully  protected. 
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BILL  TO  LIMIT  FARM  PAYMENTS 

I  Mr  PINDLEY  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlts  and  include  extraneous  matttr 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  SpeaJter.  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  redirect  Uiward 
more  constructive  uses  some  of  the  tax 
money  now  being  L". vested  in  farm  pro- 
gram payments 

My  bill  has  three  sections: 
First,  a  provision  limiting  to  $20  000 
the  aggregate  annual  payments  under 
the  various  farm  programs  which  car.  be 
made  to  any  single  farm,  and  limiting  to 
110.000  the  annual  payment  for  any 
single  program 

According  to  a  study  completed  in  the 
final  months  of  his  administration  by 
Agricultural  Under  Secretary  John  A 
Schnlttker  these  limitation.s  would 
achieve  budget  savings  of  about  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  ■without  serious  adverse 
effects  on  production  or  on  the  effective- 
ness of  production  adjustment  pro- 
grams " 

Second,  a  provision  increasmg  by  $100 
million  annually  the  authorization  for 
food  stamps  The  present  celling  is  $340 
million,  and  my  proposal  would  bririg  the 
total  to  $440  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
under  a  comparable  increase  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1971 

Third,  a  provision  Increasmg  by  $100 
million  annually  the  authorization  for 
water  and  sewer  system  ijrants  to  rurEil 
communities  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  The  present  ceiling  Is  $50 
million  annually  and  my  proposal  would 
brmg  the  total  to  $1.50  million 

If  my  district  Ls  typical,  and  I  believe 
It  is.  every  congressional  district  with 
rural  areas  has  many  small  towns  and 
villages  where  water  and  sewer  facilities 
are  substandard  In  fact  .several  in  my 
district  have  been  declared  by  health 
authorities  to  be  unfit  but  because  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  population, 
and  rlsmg  construction  coAt.s  modern  fa- 
cilities simply  cannot  be  built  without 
some  grant  money 

In  effect,  my  bill  would  take  some  of 
the  money  now  going  to  millionaire 
farmers  and  spend  it  in  ways  more  con- 
structive to  the  economic  health  of  rural 
America  The  money  invested  in  food 
stamps  would  not  only  help  to  aieet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  low-incume  people 
throughout  the  United  States  It  would 
benefit  farmers  by  creating  additional 
cash  markets  for  their  produce 

The  money  invested  in  rural  com- 
munities through  grant  assistance  in 
water  and  sewer  improvement  would 
help  meet  basic  needs  for  people  living 
m  those  communities — many  of  whom 
are  elderly  and  attempting  to  survive 
on  social  security  Income  Equally  im- 
portant, it  would  make  these  smaller 
communities  more  attractive  as  places 
for  younger  people  to  live  and  work,  and 
hopefully  attract  mdustnal  growth, 
which  in  turn  will  help  to  reverse  the 
trend  which  concentrates  people  in  ex- 
plosive big -city  Circumstances 

The  diversion  of  funds  by  the  testi- 
mony of  no  less  an  authority  than  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  Schnlttker  will  not 
Impair  seriously  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing commodity  programs    At   the  same 


time  It  win  eliminate  the  anomaly  under 
which  .some  farming  interests  have  col- 
lected annual  payments  as  high  as  $1 
million  a  year 

Last  year  In  connection  with  my  ef- 
forts to  esUbllsh  a  $20,000  llmlUtlon  on 
payments.  I  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  volume  114,  part  20.  pages 
26044-26089.  a  list  of  each  farmer  m  the 
United  States  receiving  in  1967  payments 
exceeding  $20  000 

Under  my  bill,  the.se  farmers  would 
continue  u^  be  eligible  for  $20,000  a  year 
but  no  more  In  my  view,  it  makes  sense 
to  shift  .some  of  the  ab<jve  $20,000  in 
payments  from  these  individuals  to  Food 
Stamps  and  niral  community  develop- 
ment 

My  proposal  al.so  provides  relief  for 
the  U  S  Treasury  and  the  citizens  who 
support  It  The  limitation  would  yield  a 
budget  saving  of  about  $300  million,  and 
after  $100  million  each  Is  diverted  to 
fo<xl  .stamps  and  rural  community  devel- 
opment, approximately  $100  million  a 
year  would  remain  for  net  budget  reduc- 
tion 

Information  concerning  the  USDA 
study  of  the  effect  of  payment  limita- 
tions and  th.e  attitude  of  Dr  Schnlttker 
are  set  forth  m  the  attached  articles,  the 
first  being  an  Associated  Pre.ss  report 
dated  Monday  and  the  second  an  article 
by  Burt  Schorr  which  appeared  in  the 
March  3  issue  ot  ilie  Wall  Street  Journal 

PT>>m  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  3.  1969] 
Battle    o.n    [jMmNo    V  S     Farm    Payments 

Likely  To  Be  Revived  by  .Aueni  y  Proposal 
I  By  Burl  Sthurri 

Wasmincton  -  The  celling  on  Government 
paymentd  Ut  farnier;.  oould  be  set  as  low  us 
85,00<J  per  crop  program  and  $10,000  per  farm 
without  s«rloua  adverse  effects  on  pr<xluc- 
Mon  or  un  the  etTectlveness  'if  production  ad- 
justment program.s   ' 

Thuts  the  gist  of  a  proposal  worked  up  by 
-■VgrlcuU  ure  Department  Demtx-rats  a  few 
weeks  before  they  left  office  Its  likely  to  re- 
vive a  heated  wrangle  over  limiting  Govern- 
ment payments  to  fanners. 

The  prnpijsal  never  got  beyond  a  draft  pol- 
icy statement  polished  by  then  Under  Secre- 
tary John  A  S*-hnlttker  The  reasons  White 
Houae  enthusi.i.sm  for  a  payment-celling 
study  iipparent;v  pv.iporated  after  the  No- 
vember election  .iiiU  Mr  Schnlttker's  boss. 
Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman,  found  It  dltflcult 
t.o  reverse  his  prior  public  position  that  pay- 
ment limitations  would  destroy  the  supply- 
management  effectiveness  of  major  crop  pro- 
grams 

But  the  draft  Is  currently  being  read  with 
interest  in  Congressional  and  Executive 
Branch  offices  here  and  seems  to  offer  the 
sharpest  blade  yet  for  Capitol  Hill  liberals 
bent  >n  cutting  back  big  crop  payments  to 
well-<iff  farmers  The  case  for  payment  lids 
seeiri!)  Ukely  to  get  far  wider  attention  If.  as 
»>npected.  Mr  Schnlttker  is  called  us  a  Con- 
gressional hearing  witness  later  this  year 

BREAKOOWN     BY     .  RnCS 

For  one  thing  a  table  ap(>ended  Ui  the  draft 
sttitement  supplies  the  departments  first 
payment  breakdown  on  producers  getting 
ilDiKlo  iir  more  under  each  uf  the  cotton. 
5eed-graln  and  wheat  programs  Federal  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  of  $6  000  and  up  from 
all  the  programs  combined  have  been  avail- 
able for  two  years  But  a  breakdown  by 
crops — considered  an  essential  step  In  llml- 
tatlona    planning-    had    been    lucking. 

In  1967 — the  year  on  which  the  Agriculture 
Department's  calculations  were  based — cot- 
ton payments  exceeding  $11)000  each  went  to 
nearly  8.20O  growers,   who  accounted  for  al- 


most half  of  total  US  cotton  production 
The  overall  cotton  payments  In  excess  of  the 
hypothetical  $10,000  celling  amounted  to 
$:iea  million,  or  more  than  five  times  the  ex- 
cess for  wheat  and  feed  grains  combined 
Among  the  recipients  was  Sen  Eastland  'lie 
Mississippi  Democrat  and  members  of  his 
family  collected  a  total  of  $211,000  In  cr^ip 
payments  that  year,  mostly  for  cotton-pro- 
gram participation 

By  comparison,  only  850  wheal  growers, 
producing  a  mere  1  of  total  U  S  wheat  in 
1967  received  more  than  SIO.OOO  each  in 
wheal  payments  Similarly,  fewer  ihan  4  iJOO 
pnxlucers  )f  feed  grains  i  primarily  corn  .raO 
grain  sijrghumsi,  with  about  U)  ,  of  over, ill 
C  S    production    got   more   than   $10,000 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  new  com- 
puter analysis,  the  Schnlttker  draft  con- 
eludes  that  a  payment  celling  as  !dw  .is 
$5  OOO  per  program  .md  $10,000  per  farm 
could  be  Imposed  But  It  suggests  thai  a 
limit  of  $10000  per  program  or  $20,000  per 
farm  Is  a  more  realistic  objective 

Budget  savings  of  perhaps  $300  nilllKii 
annually  could  be  expected  on  the  more  than 
$3  billion  Uncle  .Sam  currently  pours  into 
direct  farm  payments,  the  Schnlliker  dr.ilt 
contends  .\dvocates  of  payment  limitations 
envision  money  saved  In  this  manner  being 
reallocated  to  fallen  Government  food  od 
to  the  poijr  or  to  Job  training  and  land  .e- 
tlremeni  for  low-income  farmers 

As  might  be  expected,  lop  Republlcm 
newcomers  at  the  .Agriculture  agency  .ire  re- 
serving Judgment  until  the  Nixon  Adinim.'- 
tratlon  has  time  to  Investigate  payment 
ceilings  on  Its  own:  nonetheless,  one  of  them 
confides  that  If  limitations  worked  as  touted 
we  could  all  be  heroes  "  Even  If  bene.lt.s 
from  such  a  program  don't  live  up  to  expec- 
tations, one  department  economist  believes 
a  limit  on  payments  would  be  an  imptirt.int 
transitional  step  toward  reduced  Crovern- 
meni  lnver\'enilon  In  commodity  markr:- 
Ing  —a  long-term  objective  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration 

A    HANDY    TARGET 

Whatever  the  practical  arguments,  r.it 
Federal  payments,  particularly  to  big  cotton 
and  sugar  planters,  clearly  have  become  a 
handy  target  for  those  who  charge  that  farm 
subsidies  make  the  rich  richer  and  dont  do 
enough  for  fxwr  rural  residents  Tliere  .U- 
ready  Is  a  $2,500  celling  on  conservation  pay- 
ments, while  the  sugar  program  lias  a  sliding 
scale  weighted  to  smaller  growers,  but  no 
top  limit  Of  llie  five  payees  receiving  more 
than  $1  million  from  Uncle  .Sam  In  1967  two 
were  In  the  sugar  program  .md  three  ui 
cotton. 

Last  summer  liberal  Republicans  aid 
Demcx-rats  in  tlie  House  joined  forces  to  tack 
a  $20  000  payment  celling  on  the  bill  ex- 
tending major  crop  legislation  !or  one  year 
The  amendment  later  was  eliminated  from 
the  ftnal  House-Senale  version,  but  leaders 
m  the  celling  tight  made  It  plain  they  wH! 
raise  the  Issue  again  When  they  do.  i!ie 
Schnlttker  draft  policy  and  the  crop-by-crop 
paym.enis  breakdown  it  discloses  are  bound 
to  be  wielded  as  one  of  their  biggest 
weap<jns 

Supporters  of  the  Schnlttker  draft  con- 
tend a  $10,000  celling  would  alTect  so  few 
wheat  farmers  that  there  wouldn't  be  any 
significant  harm  if  some  of  them  dropped 
out  of  the  program  to  produce  their  crop 
without  regard  to  Government  acreage  re- 
strictions The  threat  of  a  surplus  buildup 
resulting  from  ceilings  for  feed-grains  pay- 
ments Is  somewhai  greater,  but  profKanents 
of  the  $10,000  limit  contend  this  can  be  off- 
set by  sweetening  acreage-diversion  Induce- 
ments for  smaller  growers 

To  make  payment  limitations  as  painless 
as  possible  under  all  three  programs,  the 
draft  suggests  Imposing  them  gradually  over 
a  ihree-year  period  Wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers also  might  be  allowed  Increases  In 
their  acreage  allotments  commensurate  with 
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their  payment  decrease,  wtiUe  feed-grafti 
producers  could  be  permitted  similar  reduc- 
tions In  land  diversion  required  under  the 
Government   program. 

Mr.  Schnlttker  believes  that,  given  such 
an  opportunity,  producers  of  high-quality 
cotton  In  the  Mississippi  River  delta,  Arizona 
and  California,  where  farms  tend  to  be  big 
and  efficient,  would  elect  to  expand  acreage. 
This  Is  sharply  disputed  by  payment-celling 
Uies  Horace  D  Godfrey,  former  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  ad- 
ministrator who  now  is  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  domestic  sugar  cane  growers,  as- 
serts total  cotton  production  costs  simply  are 
too  high  for  this  to  happen. 

The  counter  argument  for  some  depart- 
ment economists  Is  that  such  calculations 
are  distorted  by  Inflated  cotton  land  values: 
they  say  ofieratlng  costs,  which  Include  fer- 
tilizer, seed  and  labor,  would  be  a  better 
guide — a  view  bolstered  by  continuing  pres- 
sure from  Western  growers  for  Increased  cot- 
ton acreage  allotments 

What  both  sides  agree  on  is  that  Intensive 
computer  studies  are  needed  to  determine 
what  cotton  growers  would  do  when  faced 
with  a  celling — turn  to  livestock,  perhaps 
causing  still  more  rural  unemployment; 
switch  to  alternative  crops  like  soybeans  or 
vegetables,  and  maybe  soften  prices  for 
those  commodities;  or  remain  in  cotton. 

One  Government  cotton  expert  believes 
there  would  be  a  tendency  for  big  landowners 
Ui  lease  or  sell  their  cotton  tracts  to  bring 
payments  within  any  celling.  Others  predict 
more  troublesome  methods  of  avoiding  the 
ceiling's  effect  would  develop.  Even  a  $20,000 
limitation  would  produce  an  "abeolute  ad- 
nunistratlve  monstrosity,"  warns  Mr.  God- 
irey.  who  as  ASCS  chief  oversaw  compliance 
with  crop  programs.  One  of  his  predictions: 
Landowners  who  lease  cotton  acres  to 
tenants  and  lake  the  Federal  payments  as 
rental  might  Instead  opt  to  give  each  tenant 
the  Government  cash — thus  keeping  indi- 
vidual payments  within  the  celling — and  take 
all  fiber  raised  as  rental 

Tlie  Schnlttker  draft  Eicknowledges  that 
ceiling-evaslon  tactics  would  present  "serious 
administrative  problems  "  Any  celling  "would 
need  to  be  backed  up  by  a  firm  policy  against 
such  farm-splitting,"  it  adds.  "There  would 
need  to  be  strict,  uniformly  administrated 
regulations  to  back  up  the  law.  As  much  as 
one-third  to  one-hall  of  the  potential  savings 
might  otherwise  be  lost,"  the  draft  warns. 
Even  without  such  calculated  evasion, 
farmers  who  serve  on  the  ASCS  committees 
m  each  county  might  be  hard-pressed  to  de- 
termine bone  fide  changes  In  family  farm 
partnerships  and  small  corporations.  "It 
would  be  Impossible  for  Washington,  for  a 
state  administrative  committee,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  farmer-elected  county  committee 
to  distinguish  changes  for  causes  other  than 
those  which  would  be  a  direct  result  of  pay- 
ment limits.  ■  the  draft  states. 

But  the  draft  concludes  that  such  prob- 
lems aren't  decisive  and  "are  not  good  reiisons 
(or  opposing   payment  limits." 

ScHNrrxKER  WovLD  LiMrr  Parmer  Aid 

Dr.  John  A  Schnlttker,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  says  he  favored  some 
type  of  limitation  on  Government  payments 
t3  Jarmers  during  the  later  years  of  the  John- 
son Administration.  But  he  said  he  kept  si- 
lent because  It  would  have  been  against 
Democratic  policy  to  speak  out. 

Johnson  farm  policies,  spearheaded  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L,  Free- 
man, were  strongly  opposed  to  any  ceilings 
on  direct  farm  payments,  which  last  year 
totaled  about  $3  5  billion. 

Schnlttker.  an  agricultural  economist,  is 
nr'w  with  the  Alfred  P  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
.uement  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
:  ology.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

He  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  yesterday 
that  when  large  surpluses  of  major  crops  such 


as  wheat,  cotton  and  feed  grains  existed  in 
the  early  1960s  "there  was  some  merit  in  op- 
posing payment  limitations,"  but  that  after 
1964  or  so  when  stockpiles  were  reduced 
"that's  when  I  came  around  to  having  some 
thoughts  about  limitations." 

Schnlttker  said  he  dissented  privately  with 
the  Johnson  Administration  on  this  subject, 
but  now,  he  said,  there  is  need  for  a  public 
airing.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  testify  at 
any  Congressional  hearings  if  asked. 

Schnlttker  said  that  for  the  first  time  Con- 
gress has  enough  facts  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion and  that  he  "would  try  to  show  that 
limitations  would  not  wreck  farm  programs  " 

Freeman  and  other  Johnson  farm  leaders 
contended  that  restricting  payments  would 
force  large-scale  farmers  from  Federal  pro- 
duction control  programs. 


SENATOR    MILTON    YOUNG    MARKS 
HISTORIC  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  12,  1945,  Milton  R. 
Young,  of  La  Moure,  N.  Dak.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Gov.  Fred 
G.  Aandahl  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  John  Moses. 

Prior  to  that  time,  he  served  on  the 
school  township  and  on  his  county  AAA 
boards  and  was  elected  to  the  State  house 
of  representatives  in  1932,  the  State 
senate  in  1934;  was  elected  president 
pro  tempore  of  that  body  in  1941,  and 
majority  floor  leader  in  1943. 

"Mr.  Wheat,"  as  he  is  affectionately 
referred  to  by  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  by  our  fellow  farmers  in  North 
Dakota,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1946  and  reelected  in  1950,  1956,  1962, 
and  1968,  each  time  by  a  large  majority 
reflecting  the  love  and  respect  his  fellow 
North  Dakotans  have  for  him. 

He  is  now  the  second  ranking  Repub- 
lican in  the  Senate  in  terms  of  seniority, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  second 
ranking  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  as  well  as  secretary  to  the 
Republican  conference. 

Today,  on  his  24th  anniversary  in  the 
Senate,  Milton  Young  has  now  served 
North  Dakota  in  Congress  longer  than 
any  other  man  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Milton  Young's  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  our  State  and 
to  the  Nation. 


rangements,  that  is  a  merging  of  their 
commercial  functions,  when  there  is  not 
enough  of  a  market  to  support  com- 
mercial competition  between  them.  By 
entering  such  an  arrangement,  the  two 
papers  are  able  to  preserve  two  separate 
news  and  editorial  voices  for  the  cities 
involved. 

Obviously,  the  ideal  would  be  to  ha\e 
both  commercial  and  editorial  competi- 
tion. We  must  recognize,  however,  the 
economic  facts  of  life  as  they  apply  to 
newspapers.  In  city  after  city  across  the 
country  newspapers  have  died  and  are 
dying.  They  compete  for  advertising  with 
TV,  radio,  weekly  shopping  guides,  maga- 
zines, and  billboards.  There  just  is  not 
enough  of  a  market  to  support  full  com- 
mercial competition  by  two  papers  in  all 
but  a  very  few  cities.  This  economic  law 
can  be  neither  repealed  nor  amended 

We  still  have  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding competition  in  news  and  editorial 
services.  Through  the  use  of  joint  operat- 
ing arrangements,  22  cities  today  have 
such  competition,  and  the  "newspaper 
preservation  bill"  would  assure  that  this 
competition  will  continue. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  have  a 
news  voice  stilled.  Yet,  the  clear  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Tucson  newspaper  case  would  be  to  still 
22  such  voices.  Such  a  result  is  contrary 
to  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  which  must  be  amended  to 
provide  for  news  competition. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  MUST  BE 
AMENDED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  NEW 
COMPETITION 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  foster  and  preserve  competition 
wherever  possible.  This  admirable  goal 
has  been  perverted,  however,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  news- 
papers, and  more  particularly  to  joint 
operating  arrangements.  Newspapers 
have  entered  into  joint  operating  ar- 


CHANGES  IN  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
AFFECTING  PRIVATE  IMMIGRA- 
TION BILLS 

I  Mr,  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rules 
of  procedure  for  Subcommittee  No.  1 .  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  were  adopted 
yesterday  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. There  is  a  significant  change  in 
the  rules  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules, 
rule  6  of  the  rules  of  procedure  stated: 

Tlie  Subcommittee  shall  not  address  to  the 
Attorney  General  communications  designed 
to  defer  deportation  of  beneficiaries  of  private 
bills  who  have  entered  the  United  States  as 
stowaways,  in  transit,  or  deserting  seamen, 
or  by  surreptitiously  entering  ■without  Inspec- 
tlon  through  the  land  or  sea  borders  of  the 
United  States. 

Rule  6  has  now  been  amended  to  in- 
clude \isitor8,  exchange  \-isitors,  and  stu- 
dents within  the  purview  of  this  rule. 
Consequently,  the  introduction  of  private 
immigration  legislation  in  behalf  of  a 
visitor,  exchange  visitor,  and  student, 
will  no  longer  automatically  J^tay  depor- 
tation of  an  alien  who  has  violated  the 
terms  of  his  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

This  change  in  the  rules  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  increasing  number  of  private 
immigration  bills  obviously  lacking  in 
merit  and  introduced  merely  to  stay  de- 
portation. The  subcommittee  imani- 
mously  agreed  that  it  cannot  condone 
the  actions  of  nonimmigrants  who  vio- 
late their  status  and  then  exert  every 
possible  pressure  on  Members  of  Con- 
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greas  to  have  pnvaie  legislation  Intro- 
duced Co  stay  their  deportation 

At  thla  point,  let  me  assure  the  Houae 
that  the  rules  of  procedure  furthermore 
provide  for  an  exemption  from  this  rule 
If  the  subcommittee  determines  that  the 
consideration  of  a  private  bill  Is  solely 
desUned  to  prevent  an  extreme  hard- 
ship Ai  we  have  in  the  past,  we  shall 
continue  In  the  future  to  rflve  every  pos- 
sible consideration  where  the  author 
submits  evidence  establishm^  a  need  fur 
private  leKlsiation  to  alleviate  or  avoid 
extreme  hardship 

The  private  immuratlon  bill,  as  an 
extraordlnai-y  rt-medy  should  tie  re- 
sorted U)  only  after  ever>'  possible  ad- 
mmlstrative  remedy  has  been  exliausted 
and  there  still  remains  sulflciont  hard- 
ship or  unusual  circxjmstances  lo  justify 
action  by  *.he  Con«res.s  DurlriK  the  ':»()th 
Congress.  6.216  prlval*-  immigration  bills 
were  introduced — the  larnest  m  any  Con- 
i^n-ss — and  of  this  .number  onJy  216  be- 
caxne  private  law  915  were  adver.sely 
acted  apon  for  lack  of  merit  or  because 
they*  Were  unnece&sar>  and  4.846  bills 
were'  T€tt  pending 

Elgbty-flve  percent  of  the  private 
bills  Introduced  m  the  last  Congre.<vs  were 
m  behaif  of  students,  exchange  visitors, 
and  visitors. 

The  committee  has  consistently  ad- 
hei>'d  to  the  policy  of  not  acting  favor- 
ably on  private  bills  designed  to  take 
one  intending  immigrant  out  of  turn  for 
{Permanent  residence  to  the  obvious  det- 
r:me:U  of  other  Immigrants  who  are 
patiently  waiting  abroad  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  visa  If  there  iire  more  aliens 
de.sirous  of  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  than  the  law  provides  the  only 
orderly  procedure  Is  to  get  a  place  In  line 
and  await  the  proper  turn 

The  overload  of  private  immigration 
bills,  although  the  comimttee  has  dili- 
gently considered  private  bllLs  week  alter 
week,  makes  it  impo-vslble  to  consider 
ever>-  bill  introduc«l  during  the  .session 
of  Congress  and  delays  consideration  of 
worthwhile  private  bills  which  the  com- 
mittee is  prone  to  approve  The  consid- 
eration of  dilatory  private  bills  sacrifices 
valuable  time  of  tlie  subcommittee  the 
full  committee,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturall/ation  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  well  The  delay  in  de- 
portation that  a  private  bill  rnlght  have 
given  to  a  visitor  who  has  violated  the 
terms  of  his  admission  is  not  justified 
by  Che  i,'reat  expense  both  in  time  and 
money 

Private  bills  have  over  the  course  of 
the  years  demonstrated  a  need  to  amend 
the  general  law  The  committee  has  re- 
sponded to  the  need  and  legislation  has 
been  recommended  to  Congress.  Exam- 
ples of  public  legislation  enacted  .wi  a 
result  of  private  bills  have  been  waiven; 
of  the  grounds  of  excludabihtv  based 
upon  tuberculosis,  convictions  uf  crim^. 
mental  retardation,  misrepresentation, 
and  the  admi.ssion  of  adopted  children 

Such  examples  have  perfe<.ted  the  Cf'n- 
eral  law  and  carry  out  the  policy  of  re- 
uniting families  Bills  designed  to  take 
an  alien  out  of  turn  circ'im\ent  the  law 
And  violate  the  basic  imtnigiation  policy 
of  first  come,  first  served 

The  committee  is  e\er  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  areas  in  the  Immi- 


gration and  Nationality  Act  which  may 
require  amendment  The  commictee  has 
studied  these  areas  and  will  continue  to 
hold  hearings  on  possible  iunendments  to 
Che  law 


THE     lOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    HA- 
WAIIAN STATEHOOD 

Hie  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  tlie  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii Mr  Ma  I  SUN  AG  A 1  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  ex- 
actly 10  years  ago.  on  March  12.  1959,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  i23  to  89.  this 
great  House  of  Representatives  approved 
'an  act  to  provide  for  the  admi.sslon  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  '  The 
Senate  had  approved  the  same  measure 
in  the  previous  day  by  a  76-lo-15  vote. 
How  Vividly  I  can  recall  that  momen- 
tous occasion  The  Hawaii  Territorial 
Legislature  was  then  in  session.  In  ex- 
pectation of  a  final  vote  in  the  US.  House 
of  Repiesentatives.  the  Hav^aiian  legis- 
lators had  declared  a  recess  and  gathered 
in  the  throne  room  of  lolani  Palace. 
which  wiiA  then  serving  a.s  the  house 
chamber  I  was  the  majority  leader  of 
the  house  at  that  time.  The  Honorable 
John  .A  Burns.  Hawaii's  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, was  in  direct  telephone  communi- 
cation Aith  us  from  the  cloak  room  and 
•A'as  relaying  to  us  a  blow-by-blow  de- 
scription of  the  events  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  The  receiver  at  the  other 
end  nf  the  line  was  hooked  up  to  an 
amplifying  system  in  the  throne  room  of 
lolani  Palace 

When  the  final  vote  was  announced, 
there  followed  a  spontaneous  deafening 
cheer  which  must  have  lifted  the  rafters 
of  the  throne  room^but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment for  a  stranae  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable thing  happened.  Every  member 
of  that  tumultuous  gathering  suddenly 
found  himself  gripped  by  a  mystic  si- 
lence, and.  as  if  guided  by  an  unseen 
hand,  all  present  joined  in  silent  prayer, 
•with  heads  bowed  .>ome  kneeling,  many 
with  tears  welling  in  their  eyes,  to  thank 
God  for  the  great  blessing  He  had  seen 
fit  to  bestow  upon  Hawaii's  citizens  and 
to  ask  Him  for  HLs  divine  guidance  in 
their  new  and  heavier  responsibilities.  I 
can  never  forget  the  excitement  and  the 
uaiety.  topped  by  Che  overpowering  so- 
lemnity of  that  trreat  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  of  Hawaii  '.verc 
r;noc;-iint;  at  the  con:;ressional  door,  ask- 
ine  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  we 
contended  that  as  a  State  we  could  make 
greater  contributions  to  the  Nation  than 
as  ::n  incorporated  territory;  that  we 
would  serve  as  a  showcase  of  American 
democracy  in  the  vast  Pacilic  region: 
that  we  would  help  to  bridge  the  uap 
of  understanding  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  that  we  wo'jld  (levelo:»  a  viable 
State  economy  and  become  an  asset 
.  ather  than  ii  liability  to  the  Nation  as 
I  whole 

After  only  a  decade  of  statehood,  we 
believe  we  can  now  siiely  ask  '  Did  we 
not  tell  you  so  "  and  expect  an  uncon- 
ditional afBrmation 

That  Hawaii  continues  to  be.  as  Mark 
Twain  de.scribed  It.  the  loveliest  fleet  of 
islands  anchored  in  .my  ocean."  is  ob- 
'.  10U5    to   anyone    who    has   enjoyed    its 


eternal  spring  climate,  its  swaying  palms, 
its  white  beaches,  and  emerald  lagoons 
Our  lovely  hula  maidens  beckon  to  our 
shores  peoples  from  all  parts  of  thf 
world— over  a  million  of  them  last  year 
Fortunately,  statehood  has  not  changed 
this 

The  people  too  have  not  changed,  lor 
they  have  continued  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  full  fledged  American 
citizens  We  of  Hawaii  realize  that  Ha- 
waii today  represents  a  bridge  between 
the  East  and  the  West  for  international 
cooperation  and  world  peace,  and  we  ac- 
cept that  responsibility. 

Working  together  in  harmony  and  i.. 
concert  toward  their  own  social,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  betterment,  the 
pe<5ple  of  Hawaii,  people  of  diverse  cul- 
tural origins,  have  proven  that  Hawaii 
is  indeed  the  showcase  of  American 
democracy.  All  the  anthropologists,  so- 
ciologists, poets,  and  romanticists  who 
have  written  about  Hawaii  agree  on  this 
point 

In  delivering  his  first  major  civi: 
rights  speech  on  June  8.  1963.  our  late 
beloved  President.  John  P  Kennedy, 
.stated  chat  he  had  chosen  to  speak  m 
Hawaii,  because  "Hawaii  is  what  the 
United  States  is  striving  to  be.  ' 

In  our  struggle  to  maintain  our  friend - 
.ship  with  the  Afro-Asian  nations,  we 
must  as  a  nation,  exploit  Hawaii's  or- 
lerlngs  to  the  fullest.  We  must  take  lull 
advanUge  of  Hawaii's  great  human  re- 
source. One  of  the  greatest  investments 
we  have  ever  made  in  peace  is  represent- 
ed m  the  East-West  Center,  brought  into 
being  by  the  prmcipal  efforts  of  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  then 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii.  John 
A.  Burns,  and  Congressman  John  J. 
RooNEY.  of  New  York.  At  this  great  in- 
stitution .\sians  and  Americans  have 
been  granted,  and  continue  to  have,  an 
opportunity  to  meet  one  another  in  .m 
academic  and  social  environment  which 
lends  itself  to  a  dynamic  program  of 
interchange  in  which  the  participants 
begin  better  to  understand  one  another's 
problems,  and  to  work  out  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solutions.  How  much  better  this 
IS  than  deciding  issues  on  the  battlefield 
That  most  Americans  realize  this,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  nationwide  support  which 
the  East-West  Center  has  received.  We 
must  continue  and  expand  this  support 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  leadership  m 
mans  ouest  for  international  coopera- 
tion and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  10th  anniver.^ary 
of  the  passage  of  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  by  the  Congress.  I  rise  to  thank  those 
147  Members  who  voted  to  approve  that 
measure  and  who  are  still  Members  of 
this  iiuiiust  Hou.se  I  wish  to  thank  also 
those  who  voted  against  Hawaii's  admis- 
sion, but  who  have  since  realized  then- 
mistake  and  helped  in  different  ways  to 
make  Hawaii  the  great  State  that  it  is 
today  As  one  of  Hawaii's  Representatives 
CO  Congress.  I  assure  you  that  the  peo- 
ple I  repre.sent  are  a  truly  grateful  peo- 
ple They  are  resolved  to  continue  to 
prove  to  their  fellow  Americans  that 
their  gratitude  is  only  exceeded  by  their 
willingness  to  contribute  their  full  share 
toward  a  greater  America  in  a  better 
world 
In  the  words  of  Hawaii's  able  Gover- 


nor, John  A.  Burns,  in  its  first  decade 
of  statehood: 

Hawaii  h&B  become  the  young  living, 
throbbing  Heart  of  the  Pacific — no  longer 
merely  the  inanimate  hub,  or  step-stone,  or 
bridge,  or  tropical  reeort — but  an  example  of 
vibrant  life  at  lu  beet,  and  an  inspiration 
for  millions.  In  this  Heart — small  In  size  but 
pulsating  with  the  vitality  of  many  Pacific, 
.'Vstan.  American  and  European  races  sund  cul- 
tures— there  lies  a  deep  empathy  for  the 
many  moods  of  the  world  and  an  Intuitive 
appreciation  of  the  yearnings  and  desires  of 
all  manltlnd 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  an  historic  event  that 
occurred  In  this  House  10  years  ago.  On 
the  morning  of  March  12.  1959.  this 
House  passed  the  bill  granting  state- 
..ood  to  the  American  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. The  vote  was  overwhelming — 323 
to  89^the  bill  having  passed  the  Senate 
the  previous  night.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Members  of  this  House 
voted  to  make  Hawaii  the  50th  State  of 
the  American  Union,  and  many  of  them 
iiad  worked  hard  toward  that  goal  for 
a  long  time  before  that  final  vote. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
I  wish  again  this  year  to  offer  our  com- 
mendations and  expressions  of  great 
gratitude  to  those  323  Members  who 
voted  ill  our  favor,  though  not  all  are 
still  here.  They  placed  a  great  confidence 
in  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  the  people 
of  Hawaii  have  fully  justified  that  con- 
fidence. 

The  first  decade  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood has  been  dynamic  years  of  great 
.iccomplishment  and  progress.  Statehood 
( reated  a  new  awareness  of  Hawaii  by 
the  people  of  the  mainland  States,  and 
many  more  came  to  visit  our  shores  than 
ever  before.  Ten  of  thousands  who  came 
,is  visitors  to  the  new  State  fell  In  love 
•vith  it  and  stayed:  they  are  there  now — 
•lie  new  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

The  decade  of  statehood  has  seen  Ha- 
V  aii  grow  in  every  way  that  a  State  can 
row.  We  have  more  people,  and  so,  more 
homes  and  schools,  more  business  ac- 
tivity and  more  new  Industries  that  have 
been  attracted  to  the  newest  State. 

The  decade  of  statehood  has  been  a 
story  of  continuing  success,  year  after 
vear.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  all  the 
indices  used  to  measure  economic  ac- 
ivity.  Population,  employment,  personal 
income,  construction,  agricultural  prod- 
uct, retail  sales,  manufactured  product, 
foreign  trade,  and  government  expendi- 
tures have  all  increased  yearly  during  the 
!..st  glowing  decade.  And  all  the  economic 
I  rognosticators  agree  that  the  Hawaii 
boom  has  but  begun.  Many  of  the  coim- 
tiy's  most  astute  businessmen  seem  to 
uree.  for  they  are  investing  in  Hawaii  in 
increasing  numbers  and  in  growing  dollar 
'  -lume.  The  people  of  Hawaii  have 
reason  to  feel  economically  secure. 

But  business  activity  is  not  the  only 
measure  of  a  community's  life,  and  in 
Hawaii,  there  is  much  more  to  be  proud 
of.  The  cultural  and  political  life  of  our 
State  Is  vibrant  and  exciting.  The  Unl- 
\  ersity  of  Hawaii  is  a  vigorous  and  grow- 
ing institution  with  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  20,000.  The  East-West  Center 
sliares  the  university  campus  and  at- 


tracts students  and  scholars  from  all  over 
the  world:  and  the  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual exchange  at  the  center  is  most 
stimulating  to  all  involved.  The  Honolulu 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  attained  such 
stature  that  Igor  Stravinsky  was  recently 
a  guest  conductor,  and  Van  Cliburn, 
Mischa  Elman,  and  Leonard  Pennario 
have  appeared  as  featured  artists. 

Hawaii  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
advent  of  statehood,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  our  accomplishments.  But  we  are 
not  resting  on  them,  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  the  continuing  pursuit  of 
excellence. 

When  this  House  voted  on  the  question 
of  statehood  10  years  ago.  the  vote  was 
overwhelming,  but  not  unanimous.  To- 
day I  believe  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  her  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  great  majority  lead- 
er, a  friend  of  Hawaii  and  one  who  voted 
for  the  admission  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  on  his  fine  speech,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
on  her  fine  speech.  I  congratulate  Hawaii 
on  the  outstanding  representation  It  has 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  also 
congratulate  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  its 
10th  birthday,  and  above  all,  I  congrat- 
ulate our  country  for  being  able  to  num- 
ber Hawaii  as  one  of  the  50  States.  It  is 
truly  one  of  our  greatest  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  I  recall  my  support  10  years 
£igo  of  the  bill  which  when  pas.sed  ad- 
mitted Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of  the 
Union.  With  that  action  we  strengthen- 
ed the  United  States  beyond  our  power 
to  measure.  I  believe  that  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, Mark  Twain  would  find  greater  joy 
in  the  success  story  of  this  wonderful 
land  that  stretches  300  miles  across  the 
Pacific.  Written  long  years  ago,  these  are 
words  he  used  to  describe  it : 

No  alien  land  In  all  the  world  has  any 
deep,  strong  charm  for  me  but  that  one; 
no  other  land  could  so  longingly  and  be- 
seechingly haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking, 
through  half  a  lifetime,  as  that  one  has  done. 

Other  things  leave  me,  but  It  abides;  other 
things  change,  but  It  remains  the  same. 

For  me  Its  balmy  airs  are  always  blowing. 
Its  summer  seas  flashing  In  the  sun;  the 
pulsing  of  Its  surfbeat  Is  in  my  ears;  I  can 
see  Its  garlanded  crags.  Its  leaping  cascades, 
Its  plumy  palms  drowsing  by  the  shore,  its 
remote  summits  floating  like  Islands  above 
the  cloud  rack;  I  can  feel  the  spirit  of  its 
woodland  solitudes;  I  can  hear  the  plash  of 
Its  brooks;  In  my  nostrils  stlU  lives  the  breath 
of  flowers  that  perished  twenty  years  ago. 

And  now  that  beautiful  chain  of  is- 
lands has  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
great  Nation  espousing  and  defending 
its  ideals  of  freedom  and  of  liberty. 

Several  things  make  Hawaii  a  distinct 
and  different  State.  Outside  of  Okla- 
homa, when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
its  people  existed  in  greater  number  than 
any  other  territory.  As  a  territory  and 
a  State  It  has  peacefully  integrated  the 
races  of  the  etirth.  Eugene  Fodor  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  no  less 
than  64  possible  racial  combinations  can 
be  found  in  Hawaii.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  Hawaii  is  the  only  American 


State  that  is  entirely  tropical.  Again  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Fodor: 

The  Islands  have  a  tropical  beauty  of  daz- 
zling flowers,  bright  red  soil,  pineapples  and 
wind  swept  storms  that  cannot  be  matched 
in  the  other  49  States.  It  serves  an  unparal- 
leled function  as  America's  gateway  both  to 
the  South  Pacific  and  to  Asia. 

When  we  admitted  Hawaii  as  a  State 
we  partially  repaid  its  heroic  warriors  of 
World  War  n.  They  were  soldiers  of 
which  this  Nation  is  immensely  proud. 
They  became  the  most  decorated  units  in 
American  military  history.  No  Americans 
were  braver.  None  were  more  steadfast. 
None  vu'ere  stronger  in  the  teeth  of  ad- 
versity. 

Now,  after  10  years  of  statehood.  Ha- 
waii is  making  superb  progress.  Its  peo- 
ple live  in  peace  and  in  prosperity.  Each 
passing  year  marks  the  increase  of  its 
wealth.  At  the  end  of  its  first  decade, 
we  can  all  rejoice  in  this  great  State,  and 
as  we  welcomed  her  10  years  ago,  we 
proudly  recognize  her  greatness  and  her 
growth.  All  hail  Hawaii,  our  gem  in  the 
west,  the  "paradise  of  the  Pacific" — the 
50th  star  in  Old  Glory. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
yielding  on  this  very  auspicious  occasion, 
the  10th  anniversary  of  statehood  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  share  all  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  votes 
I  ever  cast  when  I  supported  statehood 
for  Hawaii — and  also  statehood  for 
Alaska.  It  seemed  to  me  that  both,  on  the 
basis  of  all  criteria,  fully  warranted  and 
deserved  statehood. 

I  might  add  there  has  been  no  disap- 
pointment from  my  point  of  view.  The 
quality  of  the  representation  in  both  the 
other  body  and  in  this  body  has  been 
excellent,  although,  of  course,  I  have  dif- 
fered with  Hawaii's  Representatives  at 
times.  I  naturally  have  wanted  more  rep- 
resentation on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  might  materialize 
at  some  future  date. 

I  say  again,  however,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  those  who  serve  Hawaii 
in  the  other  body  and  those  wlio  serve 
her  here  have  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  representing  the  viewpoints  tliat  ex- 
ist in  the  50th  State. 

May  I  wish  for  all  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  the  very  best  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  have  had  10  grand  and  glori- 
ous years,  and  I  believe  all  Americans 
are  happy  and  delighted  that  Hawaii  be- 
came a  State  and  has  been  such  a  treat 
State  in  its  first  decade. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  appreciate  his  words,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  ■we  have 
two  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  from 
him.  But  statehood  was  a  bipartisan 
matter,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  vote  10  years  ago 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 
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Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  on  this  10th  anniversar>'  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  I  remember  well  the 
day.   the  debate,   and   the   vote 

I  certainly  should  like  to  join  the 
others  in  saying  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
votes  I  have  ever  cast,  and  one  I  am 
always  proud  of 

There  Is  no  question  that  m  the  10 
years  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  proven 
Ume  and  time  again  how  well  deserving 
they  were  of  statehood  and  the  honor 
and  glory  they  bring  to  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii  for  the  good  judgment  they 
have  demonstrated  in  sending  us  the  two 
outstanding  and  gifted  legislators,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  ■  Mr  Matsunaga  ■  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  '  Mrs   Mink 

It  13  my  great  pleasure  to  work  on  the 
Euucation  and  Labor  Committee  with 
Mrs  Mink,  and  I  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  the  thorough  knowledge  she 
has  of  the  educatiorxal  needs  of  her  own 
State  And  of  this  countn,- 
-  So  w»  are  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  for  sendinK  us  these  excellent 
legislators 

r  mighl  sad  one  postscript  The  State 
of  Hawaii  has  a  particularly  warm  spot 
in  my  heart,  because  when  the  50-star 
Hag  became  offlcial  on  July  4.  1960.  I 
made  arrangement^^  to  have  the  Federal 
official  flag  flown  over  the  Nation  s  Capi- 
tol for  every  school.  ever\-  church,  and 
every  hospital  in  my  district  I  believe 
some  240  flags  were  flown  on  that  day 
and  night  Throughout  my  district  today 
many  of  those  institutions  preserve  these 
histonc  flags  as  beautilul  mementos  of 
the  day  when  Amenca  became  a  Repub- 
lic of  50  States. 

I  vish  y  v.i  well,  and  I  viish  the  people 
of  Hawaii  well  on  this  ver,-  auspicious  oc- 
casion of  her  10th  birthdav 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  His  State  has  civen 
great  support  to  Hawaii  And  I  thank 
him  for  his  vote  10  vears  ago 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
ijentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  -en- 
tleman  from  New  York 

Mr  CAREY   I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleaf^ue   ::cm    Hawaii    for   yieldint;   at 
this  time    I  jjin  with  him  and  with  our 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman   from    Hawaii     Mrs     Mink-     in 
taking  note  of  this  historic  occasion  of 
the  10th  birthday  of  the  50th  State        j 
We  have  a  special  regard  for  Hawaii 
m   the  State  of  New  York,   because  we 
well  remember  that  it  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  delegation,  a  former  dis- 
cmguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Leo 
OBrien.    fiom    Albany,    NY.    who.    as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  led  the  long  and  .success- 
ful fight  to  extend  our  Republic  to  where 
it  truly  belongs,  includln'?  and  bringing 
into  the  total  strength  in  our  democracy 
the  ereat  people  of  the  ^reat  State  of 
Hawaii 

As  his  successor  as  chairman  of  this 
important  subcommittee.  I  have  learned 
to  resoect  and  to  regard  verv  highly  the 
work  that  was  done 
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We  are  e.speclally  fortunate.  I  believe. 
to  have  as  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  '  Mrs  Mink  i  .  who  has  not  for- 
gotten the  trust  which  is  placed  in  her 
by  the  people  who  do  not  share  the  bene- 
fits of  statehood  In  every  case  in  her 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories, and  on  the  great  Committee  on 
Education  and  Ijjbor.  she  has  been  most 
meticulous,  and  always  remembers  that 
there  are  other  islands  and  other  lands 
which  are  a  part  of  America  that  are  not 
within  the  Union  at  this  time  in  terms 
of  full  represenution  and  things  of  that 
sort 

So.  point  by  point  she  has  included  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  who  depend 
on  us  for  so  much— the  people  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico — in  many, 
many  important  beneficial  programs  so 
that  they  can  fully  participate  in  the 
American  dream  For  this  reason  alone 
we  owe  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  a  tre- 
mendous,  tremendous  debt 

Let  me  .say  also  that  we  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  especially  fond  of  Hawaii 
because  you  gave  us  the  great  keynoter 
for  our  convention  last  year.  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye.  as  well  as  our  colleagues, 
Mr  Matsinaga  and  Mrs  Mink,  who  have 
in  every  way  lent  threat  distinction  to  this 
body  in  which  we  all  serve 

I  can  recall  there  was  a  comedian  after 
the  last  war  who  used  to  look  at  the  map 
showing  the  Terntorv  of  Hawaii  and  sav 
When  a  New  Yorker  looks  at  this  map 
he  has  to  .tsk  himself  the  question.  What 
IS  Hawaii  doing  way  out  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  anyway" 
That  question  has  now  been  an.swered 
The  answer  is  given  in  theology  where 
there  is  a  famous  expression  that  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  is  variety  We  of  New 
York  used  to  call  our  city  the  melting 
ijot  A  new  melting  pot  now  exists  in  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean  Here  people  of  all 
faiths,  all  creeds,  color  and  nationalities 
people  of  all  }>oints  of  view  come  together 
and  live  in  sweet  harmony 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  be  In  Hawaii  In  the  last  vear 
during  the  cour.se  of  a  visitation  to' the 
trust  territory  and  to  see  what  Hawaii 
has  done  for  the  United  SUtcs  You  have 
taught  us  a  memorable  lesson,  which  U 
that  no  matter  how  diversevpeople  are 
and  no  matter  how  pluralistic  the  society 
in  which  we  live  may  be.  if  vou  know 
the  meaning  of  aloha  and  If  you  can 
live  as  a  Hawaiian,  you  can  live  as  a 
better  Amencan  You  have  taught  us 
in  a  memorable  and  in  a  treasurable  way 
how  people  can  i,'et  along  so  beautifully. 
If  the  music  of  Hawaii  penaded  oiir 
ereat  land,  we  will  know  beyond  all  meas- 
ure of  matenal  riches  that  we  are  a 
greater  nation  because  10  .years  ago  we 
had  dedicated  men  in  this  House  who 
.saw  that  we  needed  it  to  make  us  a  more 
perfect  union 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  kind  word.s 

In  the  event  that  the  gentleman 
should  choose  to  retire,  we  may  emnloy 
him  out  in  our  Hawaiian  Visitors  Bu- 


reau and  send  him  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  his  wonderful  words. 

I  am  glad  that  he  mentioned  Mr.  Leo 
O'Brien,  because  we  in  Hawaii  well  know 
that  It  was  he  who  led  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  admit  Hawaii  as 
well  as  Alaska  Into  the  Union  I  recall 
Leo  saying  to  me  once  that  the  proudest 
moment  in  his  life  will  be  when  he  gets 
on  his  rocking  chair  out  on  the  porch 
watching  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade  and 
when  he  can  turn  to  his  grandchildren 
and  say.  "You  see  those  last  two  star.s 
on  this  flag''  I  played  a  role  in  putting 
them  there." 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  to,- 
yielding  to  me 

I  would  certainly  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
sund  up  here  today  to  congratulate  n,it 
only  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  but  also 
the  two  represenutives  of  that  State  here 
in  Congress.  I  am  impelled  to  do  so  be- 
cause 10  years  ago  I  was.  fortunately,  in 
Hawaii.  Truthfully.  It  was  the  only  Ume 
I  was  there,  and  that  occasion  was  short  l\ 
after  Hawaii  became  a  State.  Although  ; 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  votliig 
to  make  our  former  territory  a  State,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  did. 
nevertheless  I  want  you  to  know  that  I. 
as  an  .\merican,  have  been  proud  of  tiie 
fact  that  you  and  all  others  in  Hawaii 
joined  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Chicaeo 
After  my  .service  in  World  War  II I  foujd 
Chicago  weather  quite  cold  and  I  looked 
for  an  area  of  the  world  that  I  thought 
would  be  a  garden  spot  in  which  to  live 
I  would  not  want  my  constituents  to 
take  my  statement  out  of  context  because 
I  am  extremely  happy  with  the  decision 
I  made.  I  believe  had  I  .^one  to  Hawaii  at 
that  time,  very  likely  I  may  have  settled 
there,  because  it  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  I  can  compare  as  a  garden 
spot  of  the  United  States  with  my  own 
State  of  Florida. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to 
both  the  gentleman  In  the  well  and 
Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink.  I  want  to 
say  that  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  sei-ving  with  yr.u  I  may 
differ  with  you  philosophically,  but  I  cer- 
tainly know  you  represent  the  people  of 
Hawaii  in  a  most  efficient  and  able  man- 
ner. I  am  proud  to  stand  up  and  loln  in 
this  tribute  to  your  State. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished t'entleman  from  Florida  for  his 
congratulatory  words  on  this  occasion 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker-,  the  observance  of  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  House  passage  of  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  is  a  special  occasion.  Not 
only  does  It  mark  the  inclusion  of  what 
Is  now  Americas  most  southerly  State, 
the  only  State  separated  from  the  North 
Amencan  continent:  it  marks,  more  im- 
PTrtantly.  the  inclusion  within  the  Union 
of  a  politically  active  and  economically 
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thriving  State  unusually  aware  of  and 
alert  to  the  pace  of  contemporary  life. 

Politically,  Hawaii  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture. For  example,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
achieved  a  legislative  success  of  national 
significance  last  November  when  they 
approved  amendments  to  the  State  con- 
stitution and  complied  with  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  mandate  on  reapportion- 
ment. By  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  Hawalians 
approved  all  but  one  of  23  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Among  the  changes  adopted 
were  deletion  of  restrictions  against  nat- 
uralized citizens  as  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Governor ;  terms  of  2  years  only 
for  newly  elected  State  senators,  thereby 
eliminating  staggered  terms;  require- 
ment of  a  State  ethics  code;  elimination 
of  literacy  tests  for  voters;  authorization 
of  collective  bargaining  by  public  em- 
ployees: and  significant  protections 
against  invasion  of  privacy. 

Economically,  Hawaii  continues  to 
grow.  The  visitor  industry  advanced  dur- 
ing 1967  by  a  record  $98  million,  or  32.4 
percent^the  largest  single  contribution 
to  economic  advancement.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  Hawaii  were  up 
S87  million,  or  11.6  pjercent,  while  air  and 
sea  transportation  Industries  continued 
to  expand.  Manufacturing  was  up  $22 
million  in  1967.  while  major  utilities,  in- 
cluding electricity,  gas,  telephone,  and 
water  showed  an  8.7-percent  increase  in 
.sales.  Personal  income  advanced  $181 
million,  or  8.1  percent. 

Hawaii  continues  to  be  ranked  among 
those  States  with  the  greatest  popula- 
tion growth,  registering  a  gain  of  6.5 
i>ercent  last  year.  Furthermore,  the  har- 
monious racial  relations  of  Hawaii's  di- 
verse population  serves  as  a  model  for 
all  the  Nation  to  emulate.  In  short,  this 
10th  anniversarj-  of  Hawaiian  statehood 
should  remind  us  all  that  the  passage  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  farsighted 
decisions  ever  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  speak 
today  in  honor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on 
Us  lOth  anniversary.  I  recall  very  clearly 
the  day  In  March  In  1959  when  the  vote 
came  up  on  Hawaiian  statehood.  I  had 
(inly  been  here  for  a  period  of  2  months 
and  that  was  one  of  the  first  major  votes 
I  east  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  never  been  prouder  of  a  vote. 

I  am  also  extremely  proud,  as  all  of  us 
are.  of  the  representation  which  we  have 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
putting  the  extra  two  stars  up  there  in 
the  ceihng  of  the  Chamber  of  this,  the 
meatest  legislative  body  in  the  world? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
as'.cing  me  whether  I  did  have  something 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
would  enlighten  us  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes:  I  might  say 
that  I  talked  with  the  Speaker  and  if 
he  were  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment  I  am  sure  he  would  verify  the 
fact  I  discussed  the  matter,  about  put- 
ting in  the  additional  stars,  with  him  for 
an  entire  year — one  for  Hawaii  and  one 
for  Alaska.  He  fiinally  did  it.  However,  I 


understand  it  cost  about  $2,000  to  put 
in  those  two  stars  because  they  had  to 
build  a  very  high  scaffold  all  the  way  to 
the  ceiling  and  I  sometimes  regret  the 
cost  involved  in  doing  that. 

I  had  had  occasion  to  ask  many  if  they 
had  counted  the  stars  In  the  ceiling  and 
they  would  say  "No."  It  seems  that  I  was 
the  only  one  who  counted  them  and  no- 
ticed the  fact  that  there  were  two  miss- 
ing. However,  when  I  bring  my  constitu- 
ents here  I  am  proud  to  ix)int  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  the  great 
State  of  Hawaii  will  yield  further,  since 
the  gentleman  is  also  a  student  of  the 
history  of  Hawaii  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
to  tell  us  who  was  the  king  in  Hawaii 
in  1840  and  what  was  the  great  event 
that  occurred  in  that  year? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  was  King  Ka- 
mehameha  in. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
knew  that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
would  have  the  correct  answer  at  his 
fingertips.  As  I  understand  it.  the  year 
1840  was  the  year  in  which  the  first 
constitution  of  Hawaii  was  promulgated 
by  King  Kamehameha  III.  I  further  un- 
derstand that  last  year  the  voters  of 
Hawaii  approved,  following  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  their  seventh 
constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  progress  that  this 
great  new  State  has  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  might  point  out, 
since  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
is  a  very  able  college  professor,  that  the 
first  constitution  had  as  its  motto  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  ideologically  as  well  as  politically  we 
had  that  relationship  with  the  United 
States  way,  way  back.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  also 
played  a  part. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  love  Hawaii.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  very  able  colleague.  Mrs. 
Mink,  and  congratulate  them  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii  upon  this  lOth  armi- 
versary. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia.  I  know  he 
voted  for  statehood  10  years  ago.  I  thank 
him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  a 
very  happy  birthday  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  healthi- 
est lO-year-olds  of  our  country  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  Hawaii  very  clearly  is 
one  of  the  most  generous  assets  which 
the  United  States  enjoys.  Normally  on 
one's  birthday  one  receives  presents.  But. 
Hawaii  has  given  to  th\s  Nation  the  very 
generous  and  able  performance  to  us  in 
the  presence  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
MATSUNAGA  >  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  <Mrs.  Minki  is 
indeed  one  of  the  loveliest  gifts  we  could 
receive  from  any  State. 


I  further  want  to  say  that  while  Hawaii 
may  be  some  distance  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  since  it  has  become  a  State  it  is 
much  nearer  to  all  our  people,  even  those 
in  the  hinterland  where  I  live,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Somehow  at  this  time 
of  the  year  Hawaii  gives  all  of  America 
a  very  warm  feeling. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  warm  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Randall  i  . 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  chose  to  stay  on  the  floor  and  ac- 
tively participate  in  this  special  order 
because  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
a  very  important  day.  and  one  which  I 
remember  so  extremely  well.  Ten  years 
ago  today  I  was  one  who  voted  to  confer 
statehood  on  Hawaii.  That  was  the  first 
vote  on  substantive  legislation  I  cast  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One  day  earlier  I  had  voted  "yea" 
on  the  procedural  question  on  the  rule  for 
bringing  up  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill. 
I  had  been  here  only  about  a  week,  com- 
ing on  March  3.  1959.  I  was  here  to  fill 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the 
late  and  beloved  George  Christopher. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  you  today 
in  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
passage  of  legislation  to  admit  Hawaii 
into  the  Union.  It  is  with  gratitude  and 
humility  that  I  recall  this  is  also  my  10th 
anniversary  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  the  good  people  of  Missouri's 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

We  should  recall  Hawaii  was  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  with  a  king  and  a  queen, 
until  it  became  an  incorporated  territory 
in  1898  with  the  complete  understanding 
that  full  statehood  would  follow  as 
quickly  as  the  people  of  Hawaii  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  king's  palace  on 
television  tomorrow  night.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  a  scene  of  a  part  of  the  action  in  the 
program  "Hawaii  Five-0." 

History  will  show  that  immediately 
upon  becoming  a  territory,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  began  their  preparations  for  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  statehood. 
The  first  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  was 
introduced  in  1919.  But  the  Congress  was 
not  only  slow,  but  extremely  slow  in  de- 
livering on  its  promise  of  statehood.  It 
was  not  until  1948  that  serious  action, 
promising  early  statehood  for  what  is 
appropriately  called  the  "Gem  of  the 
Pacific."  was  undertaken.  The  Senate 
failed  to  act  that  year,  although  the 
House  passed  a  statehood  bill  by  a  vote 
of  196  to  133. 

As  stateside  understanding  grew  as  to 
Hawaii's  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  so  did  support  for  her  state- 
hood. In  the  81st  Congress  the  House 
again  passed  such  a  bill,  this  time  by  a 
vote  of  262  to  138.  But  again  the  Senate 
failed  to  act.  In  the  83d  Congress,  once 
again  274  House  Members  voted  for  Ha- 
waiian sUtehood  while  only  138  opposed, 
I  have  read  that  in  1957-58  the  record 
will  show  Hawaii  unselfishly  withdrew 
from  the  statehood  debates  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  road  to  the  Alaskan  state- 
hood bill. 

But  1959  was  Hawaii's  year.  Although 
not  j-et  a  State,  early  in  1959  her  area 
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h»d  the  rank  of  16  amonx  the  States  In 
per  capita  income  tax  payment*  into  the 
US.  Treasury  Before  admission,  she  had 
consistently  been  No.  1  among  the  States 
In  meeting  quotas  for  war  bnd  sales. 
Quite  interestingly,  she  was  No  1  on  a 
per  capita  basis  in  Armed  Forces  enlist- 
ments And  she  was  No  1  amon?  the 
SUtea  In  educational  facilities  Illiteracy 
was  practically  unknown  It  seemed  des- 
tiny could  wait  no  longer.  After  the  Sen- 
ate acted,  the  House  cleared  the  way  on 
March  12.  1959,  by  a  vote  of  323  to  89. 
for  Hawaii  to  become  the  50th  State 

I  am  glad  that  it  was  the  86th  Con- 
gress that  voted  statehood  for  Hawaii 
Over  40  of  the  orlsrlnal  86th  Con«res,s 
freshmen  are  still  In  Congress  One  now 
serves  in  the  Senate  I  doubt  if  this  rec- 
ord of  durability  of  the  86th  Congress 
freshmen  has  been  surpassed  in  all  the 
history  of  the  Congress. 

But  Hawaii'.^  durability  as  a  stronkthold 
for  democracy  and  responsible  sutehood 
will  be  more  lasting  Acceptance  of  Ha- 
waii Into  the  Union  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending far  out  into  rhf  Pacific  th*'  glad 
tiand.ol  friendship  and  coiperatlon  be- 
**eer»«he  United  Sutes  and  tl'.e  new  free 
nations  of  Asia  around  the  Pacific  basin 
from  Korea  to  Ceylon  I  am  proud  to  look 
back  on  the  first  vote  I  cast  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  favor  of  Hawaiian  .state- 
hood. Today  I  am  proud  to  salute-  the  .50th 
State  of  the  Union  on  Its  10th  anniver- 
sary 

Mr     MATSUNAGA     Mr     Speaker,    I 

thank  the  gt-ntleman  from  Mi.^souri  for 
his  kind  words,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  the 
vote  he  ca.st  in  favor  of  Hawaii's  .state- 
hood 10  years  ago 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  10  years  have 
pa^ssed  since  Hawaii  became  the  50th 
State  of  the  Union  For  the  industrious 
prosperous,  and  patriotic  Americans  of 
the  Aloha  State,  the  first  decade  of  state- 
hood must  have  passed  very  quickly 
indeed 

I  can  remember  as  though  it  were  yes- 
terday the  moment  when  I  had  the  high 
honor  and  the  personal  privilege  of  in- 
troducing m  this  House  as  majority 
leader  the  bill  for  Hawaiian  .statehood 
It  -^as  on  March  12.  1959.  10  vears  awo 
today  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  this  vitally  important  legislation 
by  a  vote  of  323  to  89  I  said  then 

The  8«th  Citigresrf  in  'he  parage  of  this 
bill  will  gu  J.,wn  m  hlsu.ry  as  a  historic 
Congress  I  1.3..1  want  ro  c-ompUment  the 
leadership  in  the  other  body  for  the  out- 
standing manner  In  which  that  leadership 
has  acted  In  bringing  abuut  the  early  pas- 
'iage  of  this  bill  m  the  Senate  In  a  period  of 
about  four  or  rtve  hours  That  is  the  lund  of 
leadership  the  country  needs.  I  particularly 
refer  to  that  great  leader  and  great  Ameri- 
can, the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  Lvndon 
Balnes  J^hn.son 
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In  1959  the  man  a  ho  became  the  36th 
President  was  the  leader  of  the  fight  for 
pa»ssage  of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
1954  It  was  to  the  man  who  wa.s  to  be- 
come the  37th  President  that  wa.s  ad- 
dressed, as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
petition  to  Congre^  for  statehood  of 
1 16.000  Hawaiian  citizens 


In  requesting  that  Hawaii  be  admitted 
as  our  50th  State,  supporters  reasoned 
that  statehood  would  bolster  Hawaii's 
role  as  our  defense  outpost  in  the  Pacific 
This  It  has  done  It  was  asserted  that 
statehood  would  make  Hawaii  a  center 
where  the  people  of  the  Pacific  could 
study  and  learn  of  our  American  tradi- 
tions This  has  happened  Statehood,  it 
was  argued,  would  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally that  the  United  States  cherishes 
and  practices  the  democratic  ideal  of  her 
citizens'  equality  before  the  law.  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed.  This  has  been 
demon-strated  The  State  of  Hawaii  has 
been,  is  now.  and  will  continue  to  be.  a 
shining  example  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
the  American  democratic  tradition. 

In  the  pages  of  the  printed  transcnpus 
of  committee  hearings  on  Hawaiian 
statehood  ;ind  in  the  paKes  of  the  Con- 
GRESSioN.*L  Reiord  reporting  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  on  March  11.  1959,  and 
House  action  on  March  12,  1959  can  be 
found  projections  for  the  future  of 
Hawaii  as  a  SUte  of  the  Union.  These 
projections  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  data,  but  they  were 
all  in  error,  because  none  of  them  came 
close  to  anticipating  accurately  Hawaii's 
magnificent  i,'rowth  and  progress  in  the 
10  years  that  were  to  follow 

Americans  from  every  State  travel  to 
the  newest  Bute  .n  record  numbers. 
Tliey  come  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  contribute'  millions  Ui  the  Hawaiian 
economy  Hawaiian  economlsUs  believe 
that  there  will  be  at  least  a  million  tour- 
ists there  in  the  year  1970  To  meet  ex- 
pected demand,  a  hotel  building  boom  is 
at  this  very  moment  changing  the  skv- 
Ilne  of  Oahus  Waikiki  and  the  more 
picturesque  spots  )n  the  neighbor  islands 
of  Kanoi  and  Mam.  and  the  island  of 
Hawaii  But  tourists  who  insist  on  a  Poly- 
nesian atmosphere  can  still  easily  find  it 
on  thp  neighbor  islands.  That  manv  of 
them  do  so  :s  shown  by  a  recent  increa.se 
in  intensland  travel 

Statistics,  which  reflect  the  hum  of 
Hawaii's  industrial  and  military  activity 
and  Its  vibrant  and  vigorous  social  and 
economic  life,  .show  that  the  Aloha  State 
has  more  than  fulfilled  the  destiny  that 
•A-as  predicted  for  it  when  it  attained 
statehood.  Strong  m  the  sagac:tv  and 
integrity  of  its  public  leaders,  m  the  plan- 
ning of  its  scholars,  and  in  the  vitalitv  of 
Its  people,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  will 
achieve  an  even  greater  future. 

In  the  decade  just  concluded  Hawaii 
has.  then.  fulfilU-d  every  single  une  of 
the  predictions  that  were  made  for  her 
batik  in  1959.  In  most  cases,  the  Aloha 
State  has  far  exceeded  the  most  optimis- 
tic forecasts  and  the  fondest  hopes  ex- 
pressed by  tho.se  who  supported  her  cause 
by  vcHing  their  support  of  the  bill  that 
brought  her  Iong-.sou,i;ht  and  keenlv  de- 
sired statehood 

Tho.se  who  have  represented  our  new- 
est State  m  Congress  have  .shown  high 
abilities  and  great  dedication  to  their 
State  and  to  tiieir  country  They  have 
met  the  very  highest  standards  of  per- 
formance, as  holders  of  public  office,  as 
Americans,  and  as  proud  Hawauans  For 
this  they  deser\e  our  highest  praise  and 
our  most  sincere  ct.ngratulations 

In    Represenutivcs    Mink    and    M.m- 
SUNAGA,  in  Senators   Inoi-ye  and  Fonc, 


the  Aloha  State  has  found  leaders  who 
work  tirelessly  for  their  constituents,  for 
their  State,  and  for  the  best  Interest.s  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  serve 
in  this  body  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mrs  Mink  and  Mr.  Matsunap,, 
I  congratulate  them  on  the  occasion  of 
this  tenth  anniversary  of  their  belo\td 
Hawaii's  statehood,  and  I  congratul.itp 
the  citizens  of  Hawaii  for  havint;  sent 
such  able  and  eminent  Americans  to  np- 
resent  them  here  in  the  House  of  Repie- 
senutives  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
10th  year  of  statehood.  Hawaii  today 
stands  as  an  Inspiring  example  of  democ- 
racy and  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is 
an  honor  to  send  along  to  the  wonder: ul 
and  industrious  citizens  of  our  50th  State 
a  few  words  of  congratulation  on  their 
10th  anniversary 

It  is  undisputed  that  economically  and 
geographically  Hawaii  is  extremelv  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  Uiiijii 
Becau.se  the.se  facts  are  clear  I  wish  to 
center  my  remarks  ,m  our  good  frioiid.s 
and  fellow^  citizens  the  Hawaiian  i)eo:j;p 
One  of  the  phenomena  of  Hav.au  i.s 
the  manner  in  which  fragrant  wreaths  of 
fragile  flowers  form  strong  bonds  of  !a^I- 
ing  friendship 

Friendship  is  Hawaii's  greatest  prod- 
uct If  there  were  some  way  of  measuring 
the  State's  contribution  to  American  cuU 
ture.  in  a  manner  comparable  to  tliat 
u.sed  to  estimate  Hawaii's  contributi.':;  'o 
the  economic  wealth  of  the  Nation, 
friendship  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  list 
in  a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  •: - 
cupied  by  sugarcane  and  pineapples  -.n 
the  as.set  side  of  the  ledger. 

To  residents  oi  Hawaii,  being  friondlv 
is  tiood  business,  as  well  as  a  revered 
hentaae  By  being  friendly  with  tarh 
other  despite  numerous  interracial  bar- 
riers and  differences,  they  have  been  able 
to  work  together  profitably 

Hawaiian  hospitality— traditional 

inendly  welcome  accorded  visitors— 1;;> 
been  as  important  a  factor  as  climate  and 
scenic  grandeur  in  making  the  touiist 
trade  one  of  Hawaii's  largest  industries. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  island- 
ers have  a  price  on  their  friendship  y.cr 
that  the  .symbol  of  friendship  is  the  dol- 
lar sign. 

The  symbol  of  friendship  m  Hawaii  Is 
the  lei— a  garland  of  flowers.  The  lei. 
however,  is  more  than  just  a  .s>TnboI:  it 
IS  an  instrument  for  keeping  the  spun  ot 
good  will  perennially  vigorous. 

Wearing  and  bestowing  the  lei  is  a 
custom  which  has  transcended  racial 
lines  in  Hawaii.  Japanese.  Chinese. 
Koreans.  Germans.  FiliDlnos,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Ha- 
wallans.  have  adopted  the  garland  for  u.^e 
along  with  their  individual  customs 

East  and  West  have  met  in  the  circle 
of  the  Ici  in  our  proud  50th  State. 

This  month  commemorates  the  confer- 
ring of  statehood  on  the  territory  of 
Hawaii:  let  it  also  remind  all  Americans 
that,  like  the  citizens  of  Hawaii,  we  too 
can  overcome  our  differences  bv  the  sim- 
ple practice  of  friendship. 

Mr    DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  well  re- 
member the  occasion  10  years  ago  when 
I   had   the   opportunity   to   vote   in   the 
House  on  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill 
It  was  an  occasion  to  which  I  had 
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looked  forward,  because  statehood  for" 
Hawaii  had  been  one  of  my  campaign 
issues  in  the  pre\'lous  year  when  I  was 
making  my  first  bid  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. 

After  I  came  to  Congress.  I  coimseled 
with  one  of  the  great  friends  of  Hawai- 
lans.  the  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  then 
a  member  of  this  House  and  one  of  Ha- 
waii's strongest  supporters  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
His  enthusiasm  further  bolstered  my 
backing  for  statehood. 

Tlie  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood 
came  on  August  21.  1959.  and  since  that 
lime  Hawaii  has  made  a  considerable 
record  of  accomplishment  and  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  excellent  team  of  leg- 
islators which  it  has  been  sending  to 
Washington  to  join  us  in  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  business.  I  cite  in  particular  the 
two  members — the  Honorable  Spark 
Matsunaca  and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T. 
Mink — who  are  leading  this  recognition 
today. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
50th  State  several  t'jnes  m  the  past  dec- 
ade while  on  committee  business. 

I  recall  in  particular  the  royal  welcome 
we  received  on  an  early  visit  when  I 
chaired  a  subcommittee  hearing  there 
for  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  was  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  hospital  facilities  for  veterans.  I  recall 
that  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  iNOxryE, 
then  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Hawaii 
and  now  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
.vas  a  key  witness  at  our  hearing. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  its  achievements  during  its  first 
decade,  and  aU  of  us  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  Hawaii's  future  role 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hardly 
„eems  as  if  10  years  have  passed  since 
those  of  us  in  this  body  saw  the  culmina- 
tion of  our  efforts  to  win  statehood  for 
the  beautiful  and  alluring  islands  of 
Hawaii — yet  10  years  have  indeed  passed. 
We  are  so  accustomed  now  to  thirjking  of 
Hawaii  as  a  State  that,  on  looking  back, 
we  might  well  ask:  How  did  we  ever  get 
along  without  Hawaii  as  a  State? 

The  bouyant  warmth,  engaging  friend- 
liness, and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Hawai- 
ian people,  coupled  with  their  high  eco- 
nomic productivity,  render  them  an  in- 
dispensable addition  to  the  American 
;)opulation.  That  they  should  now  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  commu- 
nity, benefiting  from  every  aspect  of  our 
democratic  tradition,  is  a  fitting  benefit 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  but  to 
Americans  in  general.  The  citizens  of  all 
States  recognize  this  as  they  salute  Ha- 
waii today. 

In  the  matter  of  patriotism,  Hawaii 
established  herself,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
i-'ree,  in  World  War  n.  Prior  to  then, 
there  had  been  doubts  in  some  quarters 
about  the  possible  response  of  Japanese- 
Americans  in  Hawaii,  in  the  event  of  war 
between  America  and  Imperial  Japan. 
But  the  doubts  were  soon  erased  by  ac- 
tion, and  replaced  by  admiration.  Nisei 
troops  fighting  on  the  Italian  front 
smashed  through  German  Panzer  divi- 
sions in  areas  where  other  American 
troops  were  unable  to  even  hold  their 
position.  Nor  was  this  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. Similar  demonstrations  of  Ha- 
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waiian  courage  and  bravery  happened 
again  and  again. 

Among  those  Hawaiians  serving  with 
such  distinction  during  this  shining  hour 
of  Hawaii's  destiny  was  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  An  Army 
volunteer  officer,  Mr.  Matsunaga  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  during  bat- 
tles in  North  Africa  and  Europe. 

The  other  outstanding  Hawaiian  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  has  ex- 
celled in  different  fields — among  them 
law,  education,  homemaklng,  assisting 
retarded  children  and  the  handicapped, 
and  lawmaking.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  two  such  capable,  effective,  and 
personable  Representatives  of  our  newest 
State. 

While  Hawaii  was  shaken  up  during 
the  war  as  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  did  not  allow  this  to  slow  its 
progress.  It  was,  after  all,  our  one  im- 
portant territory  which  withstood  enemy 
atttick  and  knew  the  meaning  of  war 
first  hand.  But  out  of  the  conflict  came 
not  only  a  heightened  unity  of  all  the 
races  and  peoples  of  Hawaii,  but  a  greater 
measure  of  democracy  in  every  sense. 

The  war  also  accelerated  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  and  companies 
involved  in  both  civilian  and  military 
construction  to  the  distinct  beneht  of  the 
Hawaiian  economy. 

With  the  influx  of  outside  capital  and 
the  new  role  of  organized  labor.  Hawaii 
was  ready  to  participate  fully  in  our  ex- 
panding economy,  and  from  the  moment 
she  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  she  has 
performed  far  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
tions. 

Congratulations,  Hawaii,  on  your  10- 
year  record  of  excellence. 

Mr.  A"yRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  served  many  years  in  this  body 
often  have  the  fortunate  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  benefits  of  the  acts  that  we 
have  supported  and  endorsed  brought 
into  reality.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most 
rewarding  of  our  functions. 

Today  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill.  As  one  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  who  voted  for  this 
proposal,  I  must  state  that  I  am  most 
pleased  at  that  action  for  I  believe  that 
today  we  must  all  agree  that  Hawaii  has 
indeed  assumed  its  rightful  place  as  an 
equal  member  of  these  United  States  of 
America. 

As  it  is  proud  of  its  place  amongst  us 
so  are  we  proud  of  having  it  as  a  full 
partner  in  our  great  Nation, 

When  one  considers  that  it  was  less 
than  150  years  ago  that  Hawaiians  and 
Americans  first  clasped  hands  in  friend- 
ship and  that  only  20  years  later  they 
modeled  their  first  constitution  after 
ours,  one  can  readily  see  that  we  were 
then  two  peoples  who  were  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality.  It  is 
right  that  we  are  now  one. 

To  those  in  the  Far  East.  Hawaii  is 
the  "showcase  of  democracy."  Here,  those 
nations  can  see  the  workings  of  a  gov- 
ernment "by  and  for  the  people." 

As  one  who  has  long  admired  the 
beautiful  landscape  of  Hawaii  and  who 
has  indeed  believed  that  the  few  days 
that  I  have  spent  there  were  the  most 
pleasurable  of  my  life.  I  would  suggest 
that  all  of  the  Members  from  our  other 
49  States  take  this  occasion  to  pay  a  visit 


to  the  latest  member  of  our  United 
States.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  find 
it  as  enjoyable  as  I  have. 

Our  defense  establishment. s  .n  Hawaii 
are  most  important  to  our  well-being. 
They  should  constantly  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  our  military  thinking. 

Prosperous  days  are  in  the  offing  lor 
our  50lh  State.  Since  becoming  a  State, 
Hawaii  has  had  an  ever  increasing  econ- 
omy that  promises  well  for  its  future. 

Yes,  we  can  well  be  pleased  that  10 
years  ago  we  opened  our  arms  and  wel- 
comed these  wonderful  people  to  our 
union  of  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii,  a  proud  and  historic  moment 
in  the  chronology  of  this  great  Nation. 
A  decade  ago.  on  March  12.  1959.  this 
body  in  its  wisdom  passed  legislation  to 
provide  lor  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union.  At  this  time,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  lo  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T.  Mink  and  the  Honorable  Spark 
Matsunaga,  in  observing  this  10th  anni- 
versary of  Hawaiian  statehood. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  event  which 
gave  puroose  to  this  anniversary  observ- 
ance, we  can  all  say  that  March  12,  1959. 
was  a  great  day  for  this  Nation,  a  proud 
day  for  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  truly, 
one  of  the  finest  hours  in  the  history  of 
our  great  Nation.  However,  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  who  were  not  privileged  to 
share  in  this  historic  moment  that  it  was 
not  an  easy  task.  I  was  pri\ileged  to  play 
a  role  in  the  long  and  difficult  struggle 
which  brought  the  territory  of  Hawaii 
into  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Many  other 
individuals  were  also  so  honored.  They 
labored  long  and  hard  for  the  cause  we 
commemorate  today.  Tlieir  efforts  are 
being  remembered  and  rewarded  by  what 
we  say  and  do  here  today.  For  them  and 
for  me  this  is  a  happy  occasion. 

In  the  observance  of  this,  anniversary, 
permit  me.  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  ond  In.sular  Affairs,  "he 
committee  responsible  for  reporting  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill,  to  reflect  upon 
two  factors  which  made  statehood  for 
Hawaii  a  reahty. 

All  of  us  know  that  in  hammering  out 
a  proposal  on  the  legislative  anvil  there 
must  exist  an  attitude  of  sive  and 
taking,  and  the  ability  to  compromise  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  Much 
of  that  spirit  and  quality  is  not  spread 
upon  the  public  record  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  It  is  in  the  unwritten  record  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  where  one  of  these 
important  factors  occurred.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  decision  of  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Burns,  then  the  elected  delegate 
from  Hawaii,  to  step  aside  which  pro- 
vided the  key  to  open  the  deadlock  of 
whether  Hawaii  or  Alaska  should  proceed 
the  other  in  consideration  lor  admission 
to  the  Union. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  de- 
cision, when  considered  in  the  light  of 
all  the  imcertainties  of  the  legislative 
processes,  was  a  most  unselfish,  resolute, 
and  courageous  decision,  a  historic  de- 
cision which  paved  the  way  for  the  ad- 
mission of  both  our  49th  and  50th  States. 
The  second  factor  which  made  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  a  reality  is,  in  my  opin- 
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Ion.  the  most  Important — the  people  of 
Hawaii  Yes.  lest  we  forget,  the  record 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii  was  written  by 
the  remarkable  people  of  Hawaii  A 
record  of  achievement  that  goes  far  be- 
yond the  date  of  March  12.  1959  A  record 
that  Is  too  voluminous  to  Incorporate  in 
these  brief  remarks  A  record  which  for 
more  than  60  years  sought  a  closer  as- 
sociation through  the  demonstrated 
loyalty  and  determination  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  It  wa.s  this  record  writ- 
ten by  the  people  of  Hawaii — and  their 
ability  to  pro.sper  and  develop  to  the  full- 
est their  human  and  natural  resources — 
which  led  them  into  the  si.sterhood  of  the 
United  States  of  .America 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  observe  this  anni- 
versary of  Hawaii  statehood,  let  the 
record  clearly  and  proudly  show  that  th<= 
action  of  this  t)ody  on  March  12,  1959, 
was  done  In  comformity  with  the  legacy 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  and  that  we  did 
in  fact,  "form  a  more  perfect  Union  ' 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  bills  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
votinii  on  after  coming  to  Congress  for 
thr  first- -time  m  1959  wa.s  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  It  is  a  most  happy  recol- 
lection that  I  voted  yea  "  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  our  colleagues  from  Hawaii  in 
this  special  order  and  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  our  50th  StaU-  for  their 
10  years  of  progress  and  contribution  to 
our  great  Nation 

I  recall  the  debate  m  this  Hou.se  10 
years  ago  today  These  who  opposed  the 
bill  had  many  warnings  of  dire  conse- 
quences if  Hawaii  was  added  to  the 
Union  Within  10  years  we  were  to  have 
paid  dearly  for  our  folly  The  10  years 
are  up,  and  the  results  are  in  Our  faith 
in  the  people  of  Hawaii  has  been  sup- 
ported, our  action  vindicated  As  we  look 
at  our  bustlmg  and  busy  50th  State 
today,  one  wonders  what  the  argument 
was  all  about  10  years  ago 

I  remember  that  it  was  argued  that 
we  would  even  have  a  Communist  state 
off  our  shores  if  the  islands  were  given 
statehood  We  have  a  Communist  state 
off  our  shores  all  right,  but  it  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  Hawaii 

Hawaii  today  is  not  only  an  island 
paradise,  which  it  certainly  is,  but  is  also 
a  thriving  part  of  this  Nations  economy, 
contributing  much  to  that  economy  and 
our  cultural  heritage 

Our  colleagues  from  Hawaii  have 
expre.ssed  the  eternal  t;ratitude  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  to  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  the  statehood  bill  10  years 
ago  today  I  would  like  to  rever.se  it  and 
express  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  rest 
of  the  .American  people  for  the  great 
contributions  made  by  our  Hawaii  citi- 
zens to  the  general  well-beint;  of  the 
Union  I  feel  personally  honored  to  have 
had  a  small  part  in  making  Hawaii's 
statehood  dream  come  true 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  Hawau  to  the  Union  brmgs 
to  mind  the  brilliance  and  significance 
of  that  noble  sovereign  State  and 
splendid  island  fortress  In  many  ways^ — 
culturally,  economically,  and  diplomatic- 
ally— our  country  has  reaped  untold 
benefits  from  the  addition  of  the  Ha- 
waiian  star    to   our    national   design. 


The  history  of  Hawaii  reveals  a  long 
struggle  to  establish  stable  government, 
and  a  burning  desire  for  economic  se- 
curity Under  the  warrior  chieftan, 
Kamehameha.  the  islands  were  united 
under  one  government,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  Following  .American 
annexation  economic  stability  was  in- 
augurated at  the  clo.se  of  the  19th 
century 

By  the  year  1959  Hawaii  was  clearly 
ready  for  statehood,  and  once  it  was 
granted  the  people  .set  to  work  proving 
their  importance  to  the  N.Ttion  The  in- 
crease of  Hawaiian  industry  over  the 
past  decade  has  attracted  net  only  large 
numbers  of  new  citizens  from  the  main- 
land, but  also  great  amounts  of  new 
capital 

The  pineapple  buslne.ss.  touri.sm.  and 
woodworking-all  of  which  are  Hawaiian 
industries  of  loni;  standing — now  are  all 
but  overshadowed  by  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing con.st ruction  industry  Together,  they 
have  rendered  the  .state  of  Hawaii  one 
of  the  economic  leaders  of  the  Nation 

Hawaii  ha.s  overnight  become  a  major 
a.s.set  to  the  United  States  and  a  credit 
to  the  democratic  cause 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
praise  in  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  per- 
formance to  date,  and  I  include  the  per- 
formance of  their  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congre.ss 

Mr  PRYOR  of  Arkan.sas  Mr  Speaker. 
10  years  ago  today.  March  12.  1959,  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  approved  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  This  ac- 
tion made  po.ssible  the  fruition  of  a  Ha- 
waiian dream  and  the  culmination  of  50 
years  of  struggle  for  admi.ssion  to  the 
Union  Since  1903.  the  Hawaiian  Legis- 
lature had  introduced  a  .score  of  resolu- 
tions petitioning  Congre.ss  for  statehood. 
The  Hawaiian  people  are  passionately 
proud  of  their  Amerlcani.sm  and,  in  turn, 
our  Nation  has  rea.son  to  be  fiercely 
proud  of  our  youngest  State 

In  Hawaii,  the  mixture  of  oriental. 
Western,  and  Polynesian  languages, 
genes,  and  influences  has  made  the  is- 
lands a  unique  place  of  happy  and  har- 
monious living  In  a  world  filled  with 
chaos  and  suspicion,  the  interracial  har- 
mony and  the  tolerance  and  brotherhood 
practiced  in  Hawaii  make  the  Aloha 
State  a  paradise  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
an  Eden  of  breathtaking  beauty 

Hawaii,  de.scnbed  by  Mark  Twain  as 
•the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that  lies 
anchored  in  any  ocean."  exudes  a  charm 
that  calls  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mainland  .Americans  to  her  shores  each 
year  Fifty  thou.sand  tourists  visited  Ha- 
waii in  1950  more  than  a  million  visited 
it  in  1968  It  has  been  said  that  9  of 
every  10  people  who  visit  Hawaii  return 
to  this  happy  place  at  least  once  more, 
such  Is  the  delight  of  the  Islands. 

Hawaii  Is  not  only  a  place  of  beauty 
and  universal  good  will,  but  .she  is  also 
a  progressive  and  prosperous  State  Her 
population  nearly  doubled  between  1950 
and  1967,  increasing  6  1  percent  between 
1966  and  1967  The  per  capita  income  of 
her  Citizens  more  than  doubled  in  the 
same  period  of  time  Annual  manufac- 
turing sales,  which  totaled  $148  million 
in    1960.    had    reached    $310   million    by 


1967.  As  a  final  example  of  Increased 
prosperity,  the  assessed  value  of  real 
property  rose  from  more  than  $3  billion 
in  1960  to  more  than  $5  billion  by  1967 

Yet  statistics  alone  cannot  begin  to 
de.scilbe  Hawaii  She  is  unique  amontr 
the  States  and  is,  in  fact,  unlike  any 
place  in  the  world.  A  model  of  moderii 
American  progresslvlsm.  her  polyglot 
population  has  retained  traditions  from 
its  varied  heritages,  making  Hawaii  a 
shining  example  of  the  American  melt- 
ing-pot She  is  a  combination,  then,  of 
the  best  of  new  and  old,  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  of  tranquillity  and  bustlln^ 
industry  Hawaii  is  a  .sportsman's  para- 
dise, an  open  greenhouse  of  magnificent 
flora,  a  land  of  brotherhood,  a  stable  and 
prosperous  State,  and  a  proud  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  salute 
the  .Aloha  State  on  the  10th  anniversary 
of  her  statehood,  and  also  her  very  able 
and  distinguished  Representatives  in  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Matsunaca  and  Mrs 
Mink 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  ob.servlng  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversaiy 
of  the  approval  by  the  House  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill 

Legislation  to  grant  statehood  to 
Hawaii  had  been  pending  in  Congre.ss  for 
many  years  and  .since  its  final  pas.sage. 
the  supporters  of  the  legislation  have 
been  proven  right  in  their  arguments  in 
favor  of  It 

In  addition  to  being  the  fulfillment  of 
the  long-standing  de.slre  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii,  statehood  has  proved  to  be  an 
as.set  to  the  United  States  in  many  way.- 

Long  before  statehood  had  beeii 
granted,  the  people  of  Hawaii  had  proved 
their  loyalty  to  and  love  for  the  United 
States,  and  the.se  qualities  of  citizens  air 
among  the  greatest  re.sources  a  country 
can  have 

We  are  proud  to  have  Hawaii  as  part 
of  our  Nation  and  know  that  together  we 
ran  be  mutually  helpful  and  do  our  share 
in  meeting  our  respon.slbillties  m  the 
communitv  of  nations,  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  for  all  peoples. 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago  the  United  States  added  one 
more  star  to  the  flag  in  the  name  of 
Hawaii  There  were  at  that  time  some 
who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  move 
There  are  no  such  people  today 

Hawaii  has  .served  the  country  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  economically  .speaking, 
over  the  past  10  .vears.  and  currently  is 
clas.sed  among  the  most  industrious,  pro- 
ductive, and  economically  substantial 
States  in  the  Union. 

It  once  was  doubted  that  Hawaiian 
skills  and  interests  were  sufficient  io 
cope  with  the  pressures  of  20th  century 
economic  problems.  There  is  no  such 
doubt  remaining  today 

In  the  matter  of  government  and  p'^li- 
tics,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  ability.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  said  that  Hawaiians  in  general  are 
civic-minded.  Community  organizations 
and  .service  clubs  flourish  In  abundance 
throughout  the  islands.  And  on  election 
day  Hawaiians  have  a  better  record  of 
voter  participation  than  the  people  of 
almost  any  other  State 

There    iLsed    to   be    people   who   said 
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Hawaii  was  not  yet  ready  for  self-gov,- 
ernment.  There  are  no  such  people  txxiay. 
In  all  she  has  undertaken  since  enter- 
ing the  Union  the  sovereign  State  of 
Hawaii  has  revealed  herself  capable  of 
meeting  every  crisis  and  coping  with 
every  emergency  In  the  manner  of  the 
most  accomplished. 

Her  people  are  a  credit  to  the  State,  her 
spirit  a  credit  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
tzreat  State  of  Hawaii  on  the  occasion  of 
its  10th  anniversary  as  the  50th  member 
of  these  United  States. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  casting  one  of  the  votes  which 
granted  statehood  to  what  Mark  Twain 
once  described  as  "the  loveliest  fleet  of 
islands  that  lies  anchored  in  any  ocean." 
In  that  period  Hawaii  has  grown  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  an  almost  20  percent 
population  increase  since  statehood,  and 
has  attracted  every  year  some  one-half 
million  American  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  its  magnificent  beaches 
and  lush  mountains.  It  is  our  gateway  to 
Asia  and  the  proud  home  of  our  Pacific 
Naval  Fleet. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  world's  sup- 
lily  of  pineapples  and  about  one-fifth  of 
all  the  sugar  produced  on  American  soil 
comes  from  Hawaii.  Commercial  fisher- 
men catch  millions  of  pounds  of  fish  a 
year  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

Our  fondly  termed  "island  paradise" 
IS  truly  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
combining  beauty  with  utility,  I  send 
my  greetings  to  all  Hawaiians  on  this 
luiniversary  and  wish  them  happiness 
.iiid  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  this  body 
approved  statehood  for  Hawaii,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  celebration. 
The  growth,  during  this  decade,  of  our 
westernmost  State  fully  justifies  the 
faith  that  I  had  in  1959  when  I  cast  an 
iifflrmative  vote,  and  renews  my  confi- 
dence, assuring  that  the  next  decade  will 
witness  an  even  greater  future  than  its 
outstanding  past. 

Long  noted  for  Its  tourist  attractions, 
Hawaii  now  boasts  commercial  develop- 
ment which  confirms  that  its  growth  is 
based  on  a  firm  foundation. 

.All  America  can  be  proud  of  its  50th 
State,  and  I  offer  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations upon  this  birthday  of  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  its  statehood. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  join  my  voice  with 
those  who  do  honor  today  to  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Hawaii  on  the  occasion 
of  its  10th  birthday. 

More  than  four  and  a  half  centuries 
have  elapsed  since — 

-Stout  Cortez  with  eagle  eyes 

Stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looit'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  In  Darlen. 

Their  wild  surmise  was  that  some- 
where within  that  vast  expanse  of  placid 
sea  lying  before  them  was  something 
infinitely  tantalizing  and  appealing.  Re- 
motely and  indistinctly  there  appeared 
before  their  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  a 
land  of  charm,  the  Jewel  of  the  Pacific — 
a  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously, 
a  little  picture  painted  well." 


Historians  remind  us  that  ancient  civ- 
ilizations clustered  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  modern  societies  flow- 
ered within  reach  of  the  Atlantic:  but 
the  future  belongs  to  the  Pacific.  The 
compatriots  of  Cortez  instinctively  sensed 
this  fact,  and  with  commendable  vigor 
and  foresight  made  a  strong  bid  for  pos- 
session of  important  parts  of  the  Pacific 
land  area.  First-rate  warriors  they  may 
have  been,  but  as  administrators  and 
developers  they  were  lacking  in  some  es- 
sential quality,  and  their  bid  for  domin- 
ion ultimately  was  rejected.  Meanwhile, 
Hawaii  remained  free.  So  far  as  the  rec- 
ord goes,  no  foreign  conqueror  ever  set 
foot  on  Hawaiian  soil. 

Possessed  of  characters  and  disposi- 
tions so  similar  to  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  east,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable 
that  the  Hawaiians  would  draw  closer 
to  the  Americans.  Friendly  relations  in 
commerce    and    in    social    development 
were  established  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  close  of  that  century 
they  had  progressed  so  far  that  the  two 
were  united  by  mutual  consent.  State- 
hood followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  a  case  of  true  love  on  a  grand  scale. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  Hawaii  in 
the  singular,  as  if  it  were  one  thing.  Per- 
haps we  err  in  this,  for  the  form  of  the 
word  is  plural.  And  in  fact,  Hawaii  is  a 
multiplicity  of  land  masses,  of  resources, 
of   climates,   of   cultures.   All   this   rich 
heritage  Hawaii  has  contributed  without 
reservation  to  the  common  pool  of  Amer- 
ican   enterprise    and    advancement.    In 
peace  and  in  war  Hawaiian  aims  and 
ideals  have  been  identical  with  those  of 
her  sister  States.  The  heartstrings  of  a 
common   sentiment   stretch   across   the 
watery  miles  which  separate   the  land 
areas,  and  draw  us  ever  closer  together. 
And  today  Hawaii  stands  as  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  our  galaxy  of  States. 
So  today  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
Hawaii,  both  on  her  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  on  her  prospects  for  the  years 
to  come.  And  among  those  achievements 
she  may   count   the   important   one   of 
finding  such  capable  and  urbane  citizens 
to  serve  her  as  those  who  grace  our  leg- 
islative halls  today. 

Mr,  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
with  great  pleasure  that  day  some  10 
years  ago  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives considered  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union.  I  was  among  the  Members 
of  Congress  voting  "yea"  on  that  bill,  and 
I  have  never  since  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret it. 

As  our  good  friend  and  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Walter  Judd,  ob- 
served at  that  time: 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world.  Including  our 
own  48  States  on  the  mainland,  has  there 
Iseen  a  more  successful  demonstration  than 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  the  ability  of 
people  of  different  races  and  national  origins 
and  tongues  and  cultural  and  social  and  In- 
tellectual background  to  work  together  in 
mutual  respect  and  teamwork  for  the  good  of 
all,  as  the  true  way  to  promote  the  good  of 
each. 


The  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  this  splendid  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  They 
have  enriched  the  Nation  in  countless 
ways,  of  course,  but  for  their  spirit  of 


brotherhood,  I  am  particularly  proud  to- 
day to  join  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  extend  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fine  record  they  have 
made  during  this  decade.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  those  who  were  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive as  to  the  future  of  the  new 
State.  I  did  not  share  this  concern  and  I 
voted  for  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill. 

In  any  event,  any  fears  that  may  have 
existed  then  have  been  dissipated.  The 
new  State  has  enjoyed  outstanding  suc- 
cess, and  the  people  of  the  mainland  are 
proud  of  this  new  member  of  the  family. 
I  want  also  to  congratulate  the  people 
of  Hawaii  on  the  high  quality  of  the 
Representatives  which  they  have  sent  to 
this  body.  Their  distinction  and  influ- 
ence is  recognized  by  us  all. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  worldwide  reaction  to 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood. 
The  United  States  gained  good  will  and 
prestige  by  this  action  not  only  from 
the  people  and  governments  which  enjoy 
close  ties  of  kinship  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  but  from  countries  everywhere 
who  regard  the  history  of  Hawaii  as  pro- 
viding significant  and  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  people  of  diverse  backgrounds 
can  live  and  work  together. 

This  is  indeed  a  happy  occasion  and  it 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  two  colleagues.  Spark  M. 
Matsun.aga  and  Patsy  T.  Mink,  for  set- 
ting aside  this  period  of  time  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversai-y  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii's  admission  to  the  Union  10 
years  ago. 

I  well  remember  the  great  oppo.sition 
that  was  expressed  by  some  of  our  mem- 
bership as  well  as  some  newspapers  over 
the  Nation  as  to  the  ad^-isibility  of  ex- 
panding our  national  limits  far  into  the 
Pacific  and  extending  statehood  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  their  alarm  which  they  propounded 
at  that  time  as  to  the  dangers  involved 
if  the  Congress  acted  favorably  on  Ha- 
waii's admission  to  the  Union  are  also 
remembered.  None  of  the  fanta.stic  .state- 
ments and  alarming  predictions  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  Hawaii  has  ever 
come  to  pass.  On  the  contrary,  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  its  people,  officials,  and  the 
State's  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation.  Hawaii  has  also  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  Nation's  prosper- 
ity from  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
educational  standpoint. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  made  major 
strides  in  all  departments— its  economy, 
educational  facilities,  and  industry— and 
ranks  with  any  other  State  in  our  Union 
in  progress  considering  its  comparative 
limitation  of  population. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  unanimous  also  in 
congratulating  Hawaii  for  sending  to  our 
legislative  body  two  outstanding  states- 
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men  in  the  persona  of  our  friends.  Spark 
M.  Matsttnaga  and  Patsy  Mnnt  During 
their  service  they  have  contributed  great- 
ly not  only  to  Hawaii's  statua  and  prog- 
ress but  also  to  our  Nation  generally 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  nothing 
better  testifies  to  our  good  Judgment  In 
welcoming  Hawaii  to  statehood  than  the 
consistently  high  quality  of  the  repre- 
sentatives that  ?reat  Pacific  State  has 
sent  to  us  in  the  Congress.  I  wsint  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
hard  work  and  wise  counsel,  which  the 
dlstintruished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsdnacai  and  the  gracious  gen- 
tlelady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs  Mrmc)  bring 
to  our  deliberations.  They  do  great  honor 
to  Hawaii  and  to  the  United  States  by 
their  service  here.  I  tharik  them  sincerely. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  omwrtunlty. 
too,  to  observe  the  10th  ann||Nrsary  of 
the  historic  occasion  when  we  voted  af- 
firmatively on  the  Hawaii  .statehood  bUl. 
Our  Nation  is  much  richer  for  the  con- 
trlbutinn  which  our  island  countrj'men 
bring  to  it  As  a  Callfomlan.  too,  I  am 
aware  6t.the  increasingly  important  role 
which  Hawa,;  will  play  In  the  Pacific 
future 

In  thinking  of  Hawaii.  I  like  to  recall 
the  -Aords  of  our  late  beloved  President, 
John  F  Kennedy,  who  almost  a  decade 
ago.  said 

The  admittiuire  of  Haw.\ll  to  the  Union 
reppesenui  more  than  our  50th  .State  It 
represents  the  outstanding  example  in  the 
w  r!el  today  of  people  >f  .Tianv  races  and  na- 
tional origins  llvlnss  and  worltlng  together 
In  peace  and  harmony  Haw:iil  as  well  rep- 
reseii'-s  a  bridge  to  Asia 

In  today'.s  troubled  world  and  in  our 
plurali.sLic  society,  we  can  indeed  learn 
much  from  Hawaii's  example 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee  Mr  Speaker. 
I  '.^ani  to  oin  with  my  c  >lleati"ies  from 
Hawaii  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr  Matsunaga 
and  others  In  participating  in  the  )b- 
servance  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  ihe 
passaKe  of  the  Hawaii  .statehood  bill. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  .support  this  bill 
making  it  possible  for  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii to  realize  their  cherished  dream  of 
statehood  and  full  partnership  in  our 
famil.v  of  States. 

Certainly  Hawaii  and  the  people  of 
this  ^reat  State  have  demonstrated  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise  in  a  great  pro- 
gram of  growth  and  progress  I  want 
to  commend  and  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii  >  Mrs.  Mi>fK  and 
Mr  Matsl'naca'  for  the  wonderful  rep- 
resentation which  they  have  provided 
and  for  their  contribution  to  constnic- 
tlve  rational  legislation. 

I  vvish  for  them  and  for  the  people  of 
Havvali  the  very  best  of  «rxxl  luck  and 
success  during  the  next  decade  and  the 
decades  to  follow  aus  our  Nation  stands 
together,  united  and  determined  to 
move  forward  to  preserve,  promote,  and 
protect  the  United  States. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  much 
to  be  proud  of  on  this  occasion,  honor- 
ing the  10th  anniversan,'  of  Hawa.ian 
statehood.  For  in  the  past  decade  their 
State  has  established  the  most  remark- 
able record  of  achievement  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

When  betore  has  a  new  State  attracted 


such  wealth  and  industry  lmine<llately 
upon  entering  the  Union? 

When  before  have  the  citizens  of  a 
new  State  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
capitalize  on  every  opportunity,  and  by 
.so  doing  to  elevate  their  living  .standard 
to  such  an  extent '' 

When  before  have  the  people  of  a  sin- 
gle State  revealed  so  great  and  power- 
ful a  knowledge  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, to  the  extent  that  their  record  of 
voter  participation  far  outdistances  that 
of  many  older  States? 

In  every  respect  the  .sovereign  State  of 
Hawaii  has  .shown  to  advantage  since 
enterin-t  the  Union,  to  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  the  friends  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 

Once  asain.  we  have  the  example  of  a 
people  for  many  years  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity who.  when  finally  granted  a 
chance  to  perform,  in.stantly  display  the 
i^enius  and  the  talent  Insuring  their 
succes.s 

The  stor>'  of  prosperous  Hawaii  serves 
as  an  example  to  evetvone  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  democratic  life  and 
s'overnment  Here  Huain  i.s  the  ston.'  of 
.American  principles  ':i  action,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  i)eople  of  Hawaii. 
on  the  ocraMon  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Hawaiian  statehood 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
an  unusual  sen.se  of  fulfillment  that  I 
loin  our  distuuniished  colleacues  from 
Hawaii  Mr.  M\TsrNAf;A  and  Mrs.  Mink' 
in  this  colloquy  commemorating  our  vote 
10  years  ago  today  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. 

Rf  rely  is  it  passible  for  one  to  look 
back  10  years  later  with  .such  a  .sense  of 
total  and  undiminished  pride  upon  .some- 
thini;  in  which  he  had  a  .small  part. 

ThL>  State  of  Hawaii  .symbolL'-es  far 
rnoie  than  ju.st  one  more  .star  in  the  con- 
stellation on  the  .•\nietican  flag.  It  means 
'hat  the  Nation  is  still  vibrant,  still  pro- 
.'ressive,  still  iirowlns; — and  still  young 

H.iwaii  is  our  rno.st  outstanding  proof 
of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  ba.sic 
creed  for  fairness  which  America  has 
come  to  stand  for  It  weaves  rich  new 
fhrmid  into  the  American  fabric,  blend- 
ing the  best  frnni  ancient  Polynesian  and 
oriental  cultures  Into  the  colorful  tapes- 
tiT  of  .Americana 

Hawaii  is  a  ;,'att  way  It  is  a  bridge  on 
which  tlie  East  and  West  can  meet  At 
its  splendid  university,  the  Center  of 
Ea.st-West  Studies,  already  has  iManted 
.  '"fds  which  we  hope  may  flourish  in  the 
ttiirdens  of  improved  understanding 

In  1959,  Hawaii  had  amply  demon- 
strated Its  readine.s.s  for  statehood.  In 
1969.  It  has  made  t;ood  the  faith  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  reposed  in 
it6  citizenry 

I  am  prouder  than  ever  on  this  day 
that  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  privi- 
leged 10  years  ago  to  speak  out  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood,  and  I  wish  the  in- 
habitants of  tho.se  lovely  islands  which 
comprise  our  50th  State  a  future  full  of 
many  fond  alohas 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
.mo  the  people  of  Hawaii  achieved  the 
fulfillment  of  their  most  cherished 
dream — statehood — and  so  It  is  with  sln- 
Cf-ve  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  participate  In 


this,  the  10th  anniversary  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  my 
years  in  Congress  will  always  be  March 
12,  1959,  the  day  this  House  passed  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Ha- 
waii into  the  Union.  Our  action  of  that 
day  resulted  In  a  national  wave  of  ex- 
citement and  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  play  some 
part  in  bringing  Hawaii  Into  the  sister- 
hood of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  an  early  proponent  of  Hawaii  state- 
hood. I  remember  well  that  momentous 
day.  I  recall  the  strong  and  loyal  opposi- 
tion to  statehood  for  Hawaii.  At  that 
time  I  reminded  my  colleagues  that  each 
of  the  36  States  admitted  to  the  Union 
following  the  original  13  had  met  similar 
opposition  And  in  order  to  allay  that  op- 
position I  challenged  any  Member  from 
these  36  States  to  rise  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  say  that  when  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  admitted  his  or  her  State  to  the 
Union,  that  it.  Congress,  made  a  mistake 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  to  this  day,  no  Member  of  Congress 
has  come  forward  to  say  that  Congress 
did  make  such  a  mistake. 

In  observing  this  10th  anniversary  of 
Hawaii  statehood,  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  comment  on  the  dedication  and  effort- 
of  many  Individuals  to  the  cause  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  The  merits  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  are  no  better  expres.sed  than 
through  the  dedication  and  the  unremit- 
ting ttTorts  of  the  late  Joseph  Rider  Far- 
ringlon.  Joe  Farrington  came  to  this 
body  in  the  78th  Congress  as  a  Delegate 
from  Hawaii.  By  virtue  of  his  untimely 
death  in  1954.  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  was  5 
years  too  late.  Joe  Farrington  was  only 
one  of  many  such  Individuals,  and  the 
anniversarj-  we  commemorate  today 
bears  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the 
good  that  men  do  lives  long  after  they 
have  gone.  And,  for  those  of  us  who  re- 
main and  for  all  who  participated  in  the 
cause  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  today  is  a 
happy  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history  of 
this  great  Republic,  our  ability  to  pro- 
gress and  achieve  our  status  as  a  leadin^^ 
world  power  is  directly  related  to  the  ad- 
mission of  our  territories  Into  our  sister- 
hood of  States.  That  same  history  shows 
that  these  States  have  rtrown  and  pros- 
pered far  beyond  their  expectations  as 
territories.  Hawaii  is  no  f^xception.  The 
economic,  social,  and  political  advance- 
ment of  Hawaii  from  its  earliest  a.ssocia- 
tion  with  this  ureat  Nation,  and  since 
1959,  is  astounding  But,  we  must  always 
remember  that  this  advancement  and 
achievement  v.as  brought  about  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  Statchotxl  for  Hawaii 
was.  and  Is.  the  accomplishment  of  the 
sreat  people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  did  in  this  boQ.\ 
on  March  12.  1959.  is  now  a  part  of  ou: 
history.  Since  we  decided  to  place  the 
bOih  star  in  our  beloved  flag,  its  glow  has 
continuously  shown  our  sisterhood  of 
Stales  as  the  bastion  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, not  only  to  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  to  all  the 
world  It  is  most  comforting  to  know,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  Hawaii,  the  50th  star  in 
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our  beloved  flag,  will  shine  for  all  of  us 
so  long  as  our  Nation  endures. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  and  congratulate  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Hawaii  on 
the  celebration  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  statehood.  The  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Hawaii  have  reason  indeed  to  be 
proud  of  their  very  able  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Spark  Matsttnaga  and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  extend  to  our  fellow  Americans 
and  friends  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  the 
great  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  other 
States  that  Hawaii  Is  an  integral  part  of 
our  great  country  with  the  rights  and 
fullness  of  statehood.  The  infinite  rich- 
ness and  variety  that  is  America  has  been 
immeasurably  Increased  by  Hawaii's 
membership  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
Each  year  the  celebration  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  of  their  statehood  an- 
niversary reminds  us  of  Hawaii's  grati- 
tude. Yet.  statehood  has  not  only  bene- 
fited Hawaiians;  rather,  it  has  benefited 
all  Americans. 

One  cannot  speak  of  the  blessings  of 
Hawaii  without  mentioning  the  superb 
loveliness  of  its  climate  and  scenery — 
the  spar'iCling  Iseaches,  the  lush  profu- 
sion of  foliage  and  flowers,  the  splendid 
mountain  vistas,  the  incredible  beauty 
of  its  sunsets.  Hawaii  is  a  delicate  feast 
for  the  senses  to  the  millions  of  visitors 
who  have  traveled  there.  Only  poets  can 
truly  do  it  justice,  but  we  malnlanders 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  the  "island 
paradise  "  as  one  of  our  national  scenic 
treasures. 

Hawaii's  natural  beauty  is  only  the  first 
of  the  great  resources  it  has  brought  to 
our  Nation,  however.  Another  is  the 
spirit  of  its  people,  the  spirit  that  is 
symbolized  in  that  beautiful  word. 
Aloha. " 

Long  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 10  years  ago  today,  voted  to  admit 
Hawaii  to  statehood,  the  marvelously 
diverse  peoples  of  our  Pacific  territoiT 
were  giving  lessons,  unheeded  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  the  art  of  interracial 
luirmony.  The  practice  of  racial  equality 
in  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people  is 
rooted  in  a  long  tradition  of  mutual 
tolerance  and  an  even  older  rationale 
that  harmony  Is  the  only  sensible  guide 
to  community  living.  The  welcome  that 
is  so  freely  extended  in  the  word  "aloha." 
has  become  a  way  of  life  which  stresses 
the  natural  dignity  of  all  men  and  re- 
spect for  human  personality,  regardless 
of  skin  color  or  religious  beliefs. 

Hawaii  has  also  contributed  to  the 
Union  her  political  maturity  and  respon- 
sibility, and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  peo- 
jile  for  democratic  self-government  and 
American  principles.  In  this  time  when 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  all  our  citizens 
IS  so  desperately  needed.  Hawaiians  have 
consistently  provided  a  shining  example 
of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 

Finally,  Hawaii  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  a  center  of  economic  growth  and 
progress.  She  has  provided  an  impres- 
sive standard  of  living  for  her  people, 
and  contributed  greater  amounts  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Federal  Treasury  than  a 
number  of  larger  States.  Hawaii  has  be- 
come a  center  of  Pacific  trade  and  com- 


merce. Prom  economic  exchange  have 
come  technological  cooperation  and  cul- 
tural exchange  that  benefit  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific.  Perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  this  era  of  cooperation 
among  the  Nations  of  the  Pacific  Is  found 
in  the  impressive  work  of  Hawaii's  Fed- 
eral East- West  Center. 

There  is  nothing  but  brilliance  ahead 
for  Hawaii  in  terms  of  its  progress  as  a 
State.  America  may  indeed  begin  to  look 
to  this  youngest  State  for  leadership  in 
many  areas. 

I  am  truly  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  our  youngest  State 
a  warm  and  enthusiastic  greeting  on  its 
10th  anniversary. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  flag  has  been  composed  erf  its 
present  50  stars  for  10  years.  The  50th 
star,  that  of  the  Aloha  State — Hawaii- 
was  added  in  1959.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  those  who  supported  the  legisla- 
tion which  established  this  State. 

Approval  of  Hawaiian  statehood  was 
an  issue  which  took  many  years  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House.  During  the  40 
years  before  the  House  voted  favorably 
on  this  matter,  approximately  50  bills 
were  introduced  on  it.  Action  on  these 
bills  was  repeatedly  deferred — to  the  dis- 
appointment of  Hawaiians.  Hawaiian 
sentiment  was  demonstrated  in  1940, 
when  a  plebescite  was  held  and  residents 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  state- 
hood. 

In  the  years  between  1946  and  1959. 
congressional  committees  repeatedly  rec- 
ommended favorable  action,  but  it  was 
not  until  1959  that  this  action  was  taken. 
The  House  on  March  12,  1959— just  10 
years  ago  today— voted  to  approve  state- 
hood for  Hawaii.  I  voted  for  that  bill  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  Hawaii's  cause,  and  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Hawaii  had  the  potential  to 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  States  in  the  Union.  Events 
have  certainly  demonstrated  that  those 
thoughts  were  justified. 

As  you  no  doubt  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  boundaries  of  the  Island  State  in- 
clude the  eight  major  islands,  its  smaller 
islands,  and  its  territorial  waters.  Its 
land  area  is  equal  to  that  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  combined.  I  can 
personally  state  that  within  Hawaii's 
boundaries  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  and  flora  in  the  world  and, 
surely,  some  of  the  friendlist  people  on 
earth.  Most  Americans  know  our  50th 
State  as  a  prime  source  of  pineapples 
and  sugar,  orchids  and  palm  trees,  and 
white  beaches  and  temperate  climate.  It 
is  also  important  to  note,  however,  that 
Hawaiians  are  a  very  tolerant  people; 
many  members  of  different  races  live 
within  the  State's  boundaries  with  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  brotherhood 
which  is  a  lesson  well  taken  in  these 
times  of  stress  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  Hawaii  on  her  anniver- 
sary, and  to  extend  my  very  best  wishes 
to  the  residents  of  our  Aloha  State. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  great  and  beautiful  State  of 
Hawaii  on  its  10th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  statehood.  Ever  since  1778  when 


Captain  Cook  anchored  off  Waimea  Vil- 
lage, the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  stirred 
admiration  in  all  who  have  come  there. 
One  such  visitor  was  Mark  Twain,  who 
wrote : 


No    other    land    could    so    longingly    and 
beseechingly  liaunt  me 

The  climate,  the  reports  said,  was  in- 
comparably gentle,  the  beaches  unsur- 
pas.sed,      the      precipitous      mountains 
breathtaking,  the  flowers  ever-blooming, 
the  natives  gracious  and  hospitable.  All 
these  things  remain  just  as  true  today, 
after  10  years  of  statehood,  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Captain  Cook:  and.  even 
taken  by  themselves,  they  make  Hawaii 
one  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  Ameri- 
can soil.  Yet.  today.  Hawaii  as  the  50th 
State    of    the    Union    has    t>ecome    far 
greater  and  more  important  than  the 
visitors,  missionaries,  and  immigrants  of 
the  last  century  could  have  envisioned. 
Starting  in   1820  New   England  mis- 
sionaries came,  and  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury thousands  of  workers  and  immi- 
grants  arrived   from   Europe.    Likewise 
from  Asia  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
tract   laborers    were    imported    by    the 
sugar   plantations.    Piom    all    this   has 
grown  one  of  the  social  phenomena  of 
the  20th  century;  an  almost  totally  har- 
monious community  of  many  difTerent 
races. 

Today  the  eight  main  islands,  whose 
total  area  is  about  that  of  Connecticut, 
have  a  population  nearing  800.000  whose 
ancestors  may  have  been  Japanese.  Ha- 
waiian, European,  Filipino,  Chinese,  or 
Korean,  but  who  today  are  almost  all 
American  citizens.  Tlieir  skin  colors, 
religious,  and  national  backgrounds  are 
diverse.  Yet  Hawaii's  polyglot  citizens 
work  together,  swim  at  the  same  beaches, 
worship  together,  with  a  few  exceptions 
belong  to  the  same  clubs,  and  live  next 
to  each  other  with  greater  social  peace 
than  is  found  in  many  single-raced 
communities. 

When  Luang  Pibul  Songgram.  the 
Premier  of  Thailand,  attended  the  Ha- 
waiian Legislature  in  September  1957. 
he  tore  up  his  prepared  .speech.  He  said 
spontaneously : 

In  my  country  we  grow  fiowers  when  we 
are  happy.  Now  I  know  why  there  are  so 
many  beautiful  flowers  in  Hawaii.  I  see  be- 
fore me  legislators  of  all  races  and  creeds, 
many  of  who.^e  parents  were  field  workers. 
I  see  them  laughing  together  and  embracing. 
Anv  good  man  can  become  important  and 
dignified  in  Hawaii.  It  is  beautiful. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  1959,  the  Territoiy 
of  Hawaii  became  the  50th  State.  From 
Kapoho  to  Kekaha  the  church  bells 
clanged.  People  hula  danced  in  the 
streets  and  threw  leis  about  each  other. 
Statehood  focused  attention  on  the  is- 
lands, and  it  gave  Hawaii's  people  the 
full  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  Hawaii,  today  has  more 
than  fulfilled  our  expectations  as  an 
equal  partner  in  our  brotherhood  of 
States. 

But  the  great  metamorphosis  began 
about  20  years  before  statehood.  It  had 
to  come.  Hawaii  simply  had  too  many 
riches,  too  strategic  a  position  and  too 
much  talent  to  remain  only  a  beautiful, 
relaxed  agricultural  barony  commanded 
by  a  few  elite.  It  was  in  the  1940's  that 
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several  20th  century  phenometm  ex- 
ploded In  Hawaii — labor  unloas.  the  ad- 
vent of  the  fast  airplane  and  World  War 
II  Working  together,  they  completely  al- 
tered the  social  and  economic  structures 
of  Hawaii 

The  results  of  that  transformation  to- 
day are  truly  inspiring  The  loyalty  find 
dedication  of  Asian  American  citizens  of 
Hawaii  to  American  principles  and  demo- 
cratic government  were  settled  once  and 
for  all  by  their  bravery  and  sacrifices  on 
the  battlefields  of  World  War  II  When 
the  war  heroes  returned,  many  of  them 
fulfilled  an  ambition  which  previously 
had  been  impossible  They  obtained  fine 
college  educations  through  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  Then  they  plunged  into  politics. 
Today  the  political  matunty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Hawauans  is  regularly 
demonstrated  by  the  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  who  vuslt  the 
polls  for  each  election,  and  the  high  qual- 
ity and  ability  of  their  chasen  repre.sent- 
atives  in  Congress  I  have  been  most 
proud  and  grateful  to  have  for  my  col- 
leagues Wie  distmguished  Congre.ssman. 
Sr»RK  M*TSfN.\CA.  and  the  distinguished 
Congress  woman,  Mrs  Patsy  Mink 

Hawaii  t<xiay  is  one  of  our  most  pros- 
perous and  rapidly  growing  States  Her 
per  capita  income  exceeds  the  national 
average  She  has  consistently  maintained 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  7  .5  percent, 
compared  with  5  5  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  At  the  .same  time,  unem- 
ployment has  stayed  very  low  Even  in 
March  of  1965.  when  the  figure  for  the 
mainland  hit  a  7-year  low  of  4  7  percent. 
Hawaii's  rate  was  only  3  3  percent  Fur- 
thermore. Hawaii  has  been  paying  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  more  taxes  than  11 
States 

Hawaii  t<xlay  is  a  bridge  between  Asia 
and  the  United  States 

The  van,!tuard  of  international  rela- 
tions IS  commerce,  and  Hawaii  is  the  cen- 
ter of  East-West  exchange  From  Manila 
around  to  Suez,  there  are  Hawaiian  con- 
struction companies.  Investment  teams, 
and  consultants  at  work  on  multimillion- 
dollar  projects.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
mainland  businessmen  come  to  Hawaii 
for  information  on  the  Orient 

At  the  East-West  Cultural  Center  of 
the  United  States,  scholars  from  25  Asian 
and  Pacific  countries  come  to  iearn  more 
about  us  and  our  democracy  and  t<3  teach 
us  to  understand  their  own  cultures  bet- 
ter This  IS  making  a  great  contribution, 
I  think,  to  friendship  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Far  East 

Althoujih  Hawaii  is  a  small  State,  its 
Impact  on  the  Umon  has  far  exceeded 
Its  geographical  size  Hawaii  earned 
statehood,  and  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  that  it  deserved  it  With  lUs  politi- 
cal matunty  and  strength,  and  with  the 
vigor  and  experience  to  make  the  most 
of  rapidly  developing  opportunities,  Ha- 
waii can  look  forward  to  further  decades 
of  unparalleled  growth  and  progress 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker  the  Aloha 
State.  Hawaii,  celebrates  today  the  10th 
anniversary  of  passage,  by  a  vote  of  323 
to  89,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  I  was 
pleased  to  be  one  of  those  voting  for 
statehood. 

Hawaii  has  had  a  long  history  of 
democracy  and  love  of  freedom  She  peti- 


tioned for  60  years,  with  the  total  sup- 
port of  all  of  her  people,  for  the  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  becoming  the  50th 
State  in  the  Union  I  believe  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  nas  met  this  responsibility 
admirably  during  the  last  decade  Hawaii 
is  a  symbol  of  cooperation  between  many 
diverse  cultures  and  races,  a  prime 
example  of  the  melting  pot"  whicli 
America  has  always  tried  to  be  Possibly 
m  this  respect  Hawaii  is  more  American 
today  than  some  parts  of  America 
w  hich  have  been  States  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time 

Tlie  Aloha  State  Is  also  an  economic 
asset,  in  her  agricultural  products,  pro- 
viding us  with  fresh  tropical  fruits  un- 
avartlable  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  in  her  research  and  educational 
facilities,  particularly  in  the  ocean- 
ographic  field  and  as  a  tourist  mecca.  no 
State  in  the  Union  exceLi^  Hawaii  Her 
beauty,  her  pro.spenty,  and  the  friendli- 
ness and  tolerance  of  her  people  have 
made  us  all  proud  to  have  her  as  our  50th 
star 

At  this  particular  time  m  our  history. 
Hawaii  also  performs  a  great  service  in 
acting  as  a  temporan.'  home  for  thou- 
.sands  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam, 
providing  the  only  po.ssible  opportunity 
for  them  to  see  sweethearts  and  family 
during  their  term  of  duty  It  we  had  no 
other  reason  than  this,  we  would  owe 
her  thanks  fur  the  happv  hours  and  the 
i^limp.se  of  home  that  she  provides  these 
-servicemen 

Mr  Speaker  I  know  that  all  Americans 
join  with  me  and  my  colleagues  today, 
and  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Hawaii. 
in  celebrating  this  occasion. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
I  took  a  ureat  deal  of  pleasure  in  casting 
my  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union  10  years  ago  and  today  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  that  vote. 
Our  50th  State  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Union  in  a  variety  of 
ways  But  the  greatest  contribution  has 
been  the  inclusion  of  Hawaii's  friendly 
and  industrious  people  into  the  United 
States 

I  can  say  that  Hawaii,  in  the  10  years 
siie  has  been  part  of  the  Union,  has  lived 
up  to  the  expectations  which  we  expected 
of  her 

I  know  that  Hawaii  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  develop  and  that  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  Lake  great  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  our  sister  Stale  in 
the  Pacific 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  10  vears  ago  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  on  statehood 
for  Hawaii  I  was  proud  and  pleased  to 
be  able  to  be  counted  witli  the  Hawaiian 
ayes  •  I  still  am  My  association  with 
our  youngest  State  has  been  a  long  and 
happy  one 

There  were  those  who  for  years  tru-d 
to  block  the  entry  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  They  were  of  course  defeated  by 
the  earnest  efforts  of  .such  people  as 
my  good  friend  Gov  John  Burns,  who 
has  served  Hawaii  in  many  capacities, 
many  years  Their  argument  was  that  it 
simply  could  not  be  done  Well,  it  has  and 
Hawaii  is  not  only  a  State  but  is,  in  fact, 
as  the  late  President  Kennedy  said. 
What  the  United  States  is  striving  to 


be"  What  harmony  that  exists  in  that 
beautiful  State  is  living  proof,  if  such 
really  be  needed,  that  Americans  can  hve 
m  peace  regardless  of  origin  or  race.  It 
IS  proof,  too,  that  they  will  live  in  peace 
despite  the  efforts  of  some  to  have  It 
otherwise 

One  could  go  on  for  several  hours,  Mr 
Speaker,  extolling  the  beauties  and  at- 
tributes of  Hawaii— her  climate,  scenery, 
beautiful  beaches,  industry,  awesome 
volcanoes  and  moimtains — but  it  is  the 
people  of  Hawaii  that  one  always  comes 
back  to  They  are  incomparable  To  them 
I  would  just  like  to  say  "aloha"  and 
'  hauoll  la  hanau  iaoe  " 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  final  vote  in  this 
body  to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood  It 
.seems  incredible  today  that  the  issue  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  .stirred  heated  de- 
bate, and  that  .success  came  only  after 
40  years  of  attempts  to  secure  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  .statehood  bill  Any- 
one visiting  Hawaii  must  wonder  why  we 
hesitated  for  so  long.  Our  Union  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  State  of  great  beauty, 
where  East  and  West  meet  but  do  not 
clash,  and  where  a  dynamic  and  pros- 
perous multiracial  society  lives  and  works 
in  harmony  Our  Nation  has  been  en- 
riched by  Hawaii's  many  cultures.  Us 
centers  of  research  and  learning,  and  its 
vigorous  commerce  Above  all,  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  the  Congress,  has 
gained  leaders  of  wisdom,  courage,  and 
great  sensitivity  I  am  proud  to  recall 
that  exactly  10  years  ago  today  I  vcited 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii 

Mr  HALPERN  Aloha.  Mr.  Speaker 
Hawaii,  land  of  dream  and  leeend.  wa.s 
already  blooming  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  culturally  when  President 
ELsenhower  proclaimed  it  this  Nations 
50th  State  in  1959. 

In  the  10  years  since  then,  Hawaii  has 
developed  a  sturdy  economy  based  on 
sugar,  pineapple,  tourism,  livestock,  and 
a  host  of  other  indiLstries. 

The  uslands,  which  have  a  total  area 
roughly  that  of  New  Jersey,  have  bred  an 
incredibly  varied  and  i-aclally  integrated 
IX)pulation  of  over  700,000. 

This  means  that  Hawaiian  statehood, 
besides  conferring  full  U.S.  status  on  a 
rich  and  decidedly  vital  area,  indicated 
to  all  the  [peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
.\si&  that  the  United  States  is  still  the 
tolerant,  hospitable  melting-pot  of  old. 

More  Important,  it  gave  the  warm  and 
gentle  people  of  Hawaii  recotoiition  of 
their  many  fine  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Hawaii  is  our  only  State  with  an  ori- 
ental majority,  but  Its  racial  mixture  is 
bewildenngly  rich  E\ery  possible  racial 
combination  can  be  found  in  the  islands. 

The  most  numerous  people  are  the 
Japanese,  followed  by  Caucasians,  part- 
Hawallans,  Filipinos,  and  Chinese  An 
easy  and  admirable  geniality  prevails  be- 
tween all  the  different  stocks.  There  are 
.still  traces  of  old  frictions  here  and  there. 
but  the  progress  of  Christlanizatlon  and 
Americanization  has  brought  warm  imity 
amid  diversity. 

It  can  honestly  be  said  that  Hawaii  is 
our  showcase  of  democracy  at  work  in 
the  Pacific.  I  wish  the  cordial  citizens  of 
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Hawaii  a  happy  anniversary  and  health 
and  happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  their  10th  year  of  statehood,  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  being  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  rapid  diversification  and 
tremendous  growth  with  ease  and  good 
humor  We  would  all  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson  from  our  Hawaiian  friends  who 
have  achieved  so  much  in  the  10  short 
vears  of  their  proud  statehood.  Aloha! 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  today  in  cele- 
brating the  10th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act  by 
an  overwhelming  four-fifths  vote  of  this 
House. 

Not  through  common  race  or  history, 
nor  through  military  or  economic  con- 
quest did  this  come  about,  but  through 
the  free  acceptance  of  American  ideals 
by  the  Hawaiian  people,  dating  from 
1840  when  their  first  constitution  was 
established  on  American  principles,  and 
including  their  overwhelming  desire  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States  In  1854. 
Ten  years  of  Hawaiian  statehood  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  our  action  here  in 
the  Congress  In  1959.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  Hawaii  have  been  exem- 
plar>-.  A  former  delegate  to  this  body, 
the  Honorable  John  Burns,  serves  as 
Governor  of  Hawaii.  Former  Congress- 
man Tom  Gil!  now  serves  as  Lieutenant 
Governor.  The  present  Representatives. 
P.^TSY  Mink  and  Spark  Matsttnaga,  have 
made  exemplary  contributions  to  the 
work  of  this  body. 

The  citizens  of  our  50th  State  continue 
to  prove  their  worth  in  international  af- 
fairs, world  trade,  scientific  achievement, 
and  in  helping  to  overcome  the  cultural 
differences  between  East  and  West.  As  a 
center  for  trade  and  communications, 
as  a  military  bastion,  Hawaii  is  fulfill- 
ing its  promise. 

Let  us  always  look  to  Hawaii  for  proof 
that  race,  ancestry,  and  color  must  never 
jilay  a  part  in  the  determination  of  first- 
class  American  citizenship. 

Mr  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  imtll  1958  when  Alaska 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  my  State, 
Arizona,  was  the  Union's  baby  State. 
Therefore.  I  know  firsthand,  as  a  third 
L'cneration  native  Arizonan,  the  sense 
of  pride  and  fulfillment  that  is  felt  by 
citizens  when  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  statehood  are  conferred  upon  their 
territor^•. 

From  that  viewpoint,  then.  I  take  a 
special  pleasure  in  acknowledging  and 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  statehood  of  Hawaii.  This  is  a  proper 
time.  also,  to  recall  some  of  the  misgiv- 
ings that  were  voiced  on  the  floor  of  this 
chamber  during  congressional  debate 
that  preceded  statehood  for  Hawaii.  It 
lias  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  the 
years  since  1959  that  those  misgivings 
were  without  foimdation. 

Hawaii,  unique  as  our  only  island  State 
and  separated  by  more  than  2,000  miles 
from  the  continental  United  States,  has 
shown  time  after  time  her  qualifications 
for  statehood.  She  has  shown  it  in  many 
ways,  in  the  way  she  manages  her  af- 
fairs, in  a  booming  tourist  industry,  in 
'  the  way  she  guards  the  natural  beauty 
that  makes  the  islands  a  true  Pacific 
paradise,  and  by  setting  an  example  of 
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i»clal  harmony  and  peace  for  her  sister 
States. 

Most  of  all,  Hawaii  has  shown  her 
qualifications  for  statehood  by  consist- 
ently sending  to  Washington  a  delegation 
marked  for  its  high  caliber  and  respon- 
sibility. I  congratulate  Hawaii  on  its 
achievements  in  the  first  decade  of  its 
statehood. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Spark  Matsu- 
NAGA  and  the  Honorable  Patsy  Mink,  in 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
statehood  of  Hawaii. 

Because  the  Islands  waited  many  years 
for  statehood  it  was  a  particularly  happy 
day  when  that  status  was  finally  reached 
not  just  for  the  enchanted  islands,  but 
for  the  other  49  States  as  well. 

Having  visited  the  Islands,  I  can  vouch 
for  their  breathtaking  beauty  and  charm. 
They  are  truly  a  paradise  on  this  earth. 
Even  though  the  islands  are  gifted  with 
untold  beauty,  their  greatest  offering  is 
their  warm  and  friendly  people.  They 
embody  the  natural  beauty  of  their  island 
paradise. 

This  great  counti-y  is  much  .creater 
with  the  Aloha  State.  Indeed,  this  Con- 
gress is  much  greater  for  the  two  fine 
Representatives  which  the  people  of  the 
islands  have  sent  to  us  here  in  the  House. 
To  the  State  of  Hawaii  I  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  on  this  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  its  statehood. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  remember  10  years 
ago  when  in  this  very  room  I  voted  for 
the  Hawaii  statehood  bill.  Although  it 
was  a  little  over  5  months  before  the 
Land  of  Aloha  officially  became  a  State. 
I  am  happy  today  to  recall  that  momen- 
tous occasion. 

Hawaii,  the  entrance  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific, is  the  land  of  beauty  and  love. 

The  United  States  is  a  land  of  immi- 
grants— Hawaii  even  more  so.  The  Poly- 
nesians, the  first  of  the  immigrants. 
came  across  the  seas  to  make  their 
homes.  Then,  in  the  mid  1800's.  Western 
missionaries,  traders,  whalers,  and  ex- 
plorers Inundated  the  Islands.  As  they 
started  to  prosper,  the  people  came:  they 
came  from  China  and  Japan.  Later  the 
Spaniards.  Portuguese.  Filipinos,  and 
Koreans  came  to  start  a  new  life. 

Today  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  one  of 
our  fastejst  growing  States.  It  is  aware 
of  the  world  today  forever  progressing 
into  the  land  of  ideas.  There,  over  2.000 
miles  from  the  mainland,  all  these  im- 
migrants live  in  harmony,  for  they  are 
not  of  one  race  but  many — they  are 
Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiians  fought  long  for  their 
statehood  and  served  our  Nation  well. 
And.  I  am  happy  to  be  among  the  many 
who  say  "Mahalo"  to  all  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  voted  In  favor  of  the  Hawaii  state- 
hood bill,  I  am  indeed  very  pleased  and 
happy  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Representatives  Matsttnaga  and 
Mink,  who  so  ably  represent  the  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful  and  prosperous  para- 
dise in  the  Pacific,  in  the  observance 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law.  It  was  on  March  12. 
1959.  that  the  Congress  voted  in  favor  of 


this  measure  and  on  August  21,  1959,  the 
Aloha  State  became  our  50th  State.  On 
the  following  July  4  another  bright  star 
was  added  to  our  beloved  flag  to  sym- 
bolize the  proud  addition  of  another 
State  to  our  Nation. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  vibrant  and 
living  example  to  all  the  world  that  it  is 
possible  and  good  for  people  of  diverse 
races  and  different  ethnic  and  cultural 
background  to  live  in  peace  together. 
Hawaii,  among  the  States,  has  the  most 
heterogeneous  of  populations,  with 
Americans  of  Polynesian.  Asian,  Euro- 
pean, and  African  extraction  living  to- 
gether with  a  notable  lack  of  racial  ten- 
sion. It  truly  lives  up  to  its  motto  "Tlie 
Life  of  the  Land  Is  Perpetuated  in 
Righteousness." 

The  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  is  always  a  hLstoric  occasion; 
that  is  why  we  are  today  marking  the 
10th  anniversary  of  such  an  epoch-mak- 
ing event.  The  growth  of  our  Nation  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  level  of  our  prosperity  and 
economic  strength  and  Hawaii,  in  the 
past  10  years  of  statehood  has  made  its 
o\\-n  significant  contribution  to  our 
economy. 

Hawaii  is  blessed  with  creat  riches  of 
soil  and  climate.  Her  more  than  300.000 
acres  of  arable  land  are  among  the  most 
intensively  and  scientifically  cultivated 
in  the  world.  Her  pleasant  climate,  scenic 
beauty,  and  recreation  facilities  are  a 
major  asset.  More  than  1.800  ships  put 
into  her  great  city  of  Honolulu  each  year 
and  Honolulu  International  Airport  has 
an  average  of  790  arrivals  and  departures 
of  planes  daily  proving  Hawaii's  popu- 
larity as  a  vacation  paradise. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  enrolls  over  17.000  stu- 
dents and  is  especially  noted  for  its  De- 
partments in  Marine  Biology  and  Trop- 
ical Agriculture.  Students  from  halfway 
around  the  world  attend  the  East-West 
Center,  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing cosponsored  by  the  university  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

The  correctness  of  our  decision  to  ad- 
mit Hawaii  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  10  years.  It  has  proven  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation, 
and  of  the  free  world.  We  are  justly  proud 
of  our  State  of  Hawaii  and  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  all  races  and  colors 
that  are  our 'fellow  citizens.  They  are 
loyal,  devoted,  energetic,  and  are  con- 
tributing their  share  to  make  our  Nation 
even  greater  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
May  Hawaii  continue  to  prosper  and  may 
she  always  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
49  sister  States  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
10  years  ago  the  Congress  voted  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  That  vote  overcame 
racial  prejudice  and  narrow  economic 
and  political  advantage.  The  Congress 
corrected  an  injustice  by  its  action  10 
years  ago,  and  I  take  what  I  hope  is  jus- 
tifiable pride  in  my  support  for  Hawaiian 
statehood. 

I  would  pray  that  some  of  the  spirit 
of  that  day  could  be  recaptured  after  10 
years  of  turmoil  and  high  emotion.  Those 
Members   of    the    Congress   who   voted 
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•yea"  10  years  ago  were  also  moved  by 
high  emotion.  But  they  were  also  deeply 
concerned  that  reasoned  debate  wa.<:  and 
Is  our  one  clear  assurance  that  the  means 
of  action  would  remain  as  important  as 
the  ends 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  my  proude.st  mo- 
ments was  to  help  the  Honorable  D.^niel 
iNtiCYE  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
the  Capitol  to  celebrate  Hawair.s  first  of- 
ficial day  as  a  State  of  the  Union  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  that  pnde,  it  derived 
not  just  from  immediate  victory  It  de- 
rived from  my  appreciation  of  what  hu- 
man beings  can  accomplish  this  side  of 
violence 

The  vote  for  Hawaiian  statehood  came 
just  because  a  majority  of  Americans  un- 
derstood that  the  :dea  of  self-ijovemment 
has  no  geographic  limits  It  came  after 
dlscou-se  and  debate  within  a  Govern- 
ment that  strives  to  protect  majority  and 
minority  alike  from  violence  and 
tyranny 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  can  take  in- 
spiration from  the  imaginative  dedicate 
people  who  have  corre  from  Hawaii  to 
5prve  this  Conk;r»'ss  I  would  further  hope 
ttiat  ttrt?;  day  of  celebration  for  Hawai- 
ian .statehood  w:JI  remaid  all  Americans 
of  our  stake  m  reasoned  debate  to  achieve 
Just  ends 

Mr  PEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  m  commemorat- 
ing tne  happy  event  of  the  lOth  anni- 
versary of  the  admisMon  to  the  Umon 
of  the  great  State  of  Hawau  During  these 
years  that  new  State  has  been  repre- 
.sented  in  Congress  by  outstanding  and 
dedicated  representatives  I  take  this  oc- 
Ccusion  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of 
HaAaii  on  the  superb  :epr»»s  ntatior.  that 
they  enjoy  In  Congress  by  the  ser\'ices 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  side  Senators  Hir.\m  Pong 
and  D.A.viEL  Inoi/ye;  and  on  the  House 
.side.  Spark  Matsunag.a  and  P\T5Y  Mink 
The  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union, 
in  1959  was  a  blessing  to  the  country  m 
many  ways 

As  an  American  outpost  m  the  Pacific, 
Hawaii  has  clearly  revealed  the  basic 
patriotic  impulse  that  renders  her  In- 
valuable 

As  an  economic  contributor,  she  has 
performed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and 
to  the  -treat  benefit  of  American  inter- 
ests 

She  IS  also  important  as  a  tie  between 
East  and  West,  for  clearly  the  Asian  Con- 
tinent i.s  ill  the  process  of  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  political  obscurity 

Hawaii's  position  as  a  State  .strength- 
ens th^  American  position  m  Asia  be- 
cause so  many  Hawaiians  are  of  Asiatic 
ancestry  The  political  and  social  recog- 
nition of  .\merlcans  of  Asiatic  ancestry 
confirms  American  democracy 

In  the  long  struggle  for  Hawaiian 
sta'ehfiod  the  friends  of  the  American 
dJ-eam  sided  with  Hawaii,  knowing  that 
failure  to  accept  her  as  a  State  would 
render  less  effective  our  claims  of  demo- 
cratic practices. 

American  political  strength  has  rested, 
constancy,  upon  the  pwlicy  of  extending 
authority  and  economic  benefits  to  all 
Americans,  whenever  possible  Whenever 
and  wherever  we  havp  failed  to  act  m 
accord  with  that  tradition  we  have  in- 
jured the  national  cause,  whenever  and 


wherever  we  have  lived  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  regard,  we  have 
strengthened  our  standing  in  the  world 
The  great  performance  of  Hawaii  as 
a  State  has  proven  once  again  the  vir- 
tues of  genuine  American  principles  in 
action 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  It  is 
'vlth  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  per- 
sonal .satisfaction  that  I  rise  in  com- 
memorating the  lOth  anniversary  of  Ha- 
waiian statehood  The  enormous  prog- 
ress that  Hawaii  has  made  during  this 
past  decade  has  more  than  Justified  our 
faith  in  Us  potential  capabilities  In  edu- 
cation, commerce,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities. Hawaii  stands  out  as  the  show- 
case of  the  Pacific 

This  growth  and  progre.ss  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  people  of  Hawaii 
themselves  The  potential  for  greatness 
was  always  there,  but  statehood  .served 
as  the  catalyst  in  transforming  this  po- 
tential into  reality  Every  American 
should  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  our  fellow  Hawaiian  citizens,  for  it 
has  been  under  our  denux-ratlc  system 
that  this  growth  has  occurred 

The  energy  and  zeal  of  its  people  is 
one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
American  .spirit  Mr  Speaker,  the  future 
brings  with  it  many  uncertainties,  but  of 
one  tiling  I  am  sure  and  that  :s  that 
Hawaii  will  continue  on  Its  present  path 
to  greatness. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
■  treat  pride  that  I  recall  my  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  10  years 
ago  on  March  12  19,i9  My  faith  In  the 
-ireat  State  of  Hawaii  and  its  wonderful 
people  has  certainly  been  Justified.  I 
foresee,  as  I  did  in  19,59,  continued  prog- 
ress in  every  area  for  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii 

Mark  Twain  dfscribed  Hawaii  as  "the 
ioveliest  fleet  ut  i.slands  anchored  in  any 
ocean."  Surely  our  .50th  State  Is  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  places  on  our  planet. 
More  important,  it  is  also  a  dynamic 
community  in  the  forefront  of  our  ever- 
advancinK'  civilization.  Her  population 
nearly  doubled  between  1950  and  1967. 
increasing  6  I  percnit  between  1966  and 
1967  Today  the  eight  main  islands  have 
a  population  neanng  800,000  The  popu- 
lation is  greatly  mixed  including  those 
with  Japanese.  Hawaiian.  European, 
Filipino.  Chinese,  and  Korean  ancestors 
Her  economy  is  and  will  continue  to 
boom  The  largest  contribution  to  the 
►•conumy  .s  tourism  which  advanced  a 
record  S98  million  in  1967.  a  32.4-per- 
ct-nt  increase 

Because  of  her  unique  geographical 
position  and  her  mixed  population,  Ha- 
waii provides  us  with  a  superb  llnic  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  East-West 
Center  is  only  the  beginning.  As  the 
world  continues  to  ^'row  .smaller  because 
of  modern  technology,  we  must  continue 
to  csUbllsh  contact  with  all  peoples.  Ha- 
waii will  be  an  indispensable  element  m 
this  quest  for  world  unity  Hawaii  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  Invaluable  mem- 
ber of  these  United  States. 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  end  of 
a  decade  nf  statehood  for  Hawaii  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  both  congratula- 
tions and  reflection.  March  12.  1959.  was 
a  day  of  historic  slgniflcance.  bf^ause  on 


tiiat  date  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  into  the  Union  a  State  which  has 
.seen  the  confluence  of  many  cultures,  a 
State  destined  to  contribute  to  the  w- 
shaplng  of  a  nation,  a  State  fated  to 
influence  the  decisions  that  affect  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago.  securing  statehovOd  :.  r 
Hawaii  was.  in  substance,  an  endeavor  f 
mutual  importance  to  all  racial  a!;d 
fthiiic  irroups  on  the  mainland  of  thf>>e 
United  States.  This  great  endeavors 
common  ^-oals  were  those  of  fulfilling 
cherished  dreams,  of  iixsuring  the  fran- 
chise for  the  disenfranchised,  of  ijiving 
meaningful  possessions  with  dlmiity  to 
the  dispossessed,  and  of  continuing'  re- 
lentlessly the  pursuit  of  true  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Islanders  and  mainlanders  alike 
cltbens  uf  the  United  States  all.  we  have 
bt-en  together  on  issues  vital  to  the  .sur- 
vival of  tills  Nation— issues  that  touch 
the  lifelines  of  millions  of  minority  pec- 
pie  Let  as  keep  the  faith  and  join  the 
battle  until  everyone  in  these  United 
States,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  oilMln.  has  his  or  her  fair 
.share  of  this  Union's  promises  and 
biesslnts 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  years  ago.  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  Hou.se,  I  had  the  honor 
to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  I  have  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
vote  was  a  wise  one.  The  people  of  the 
Islands  have  given  other  Americans  a 
lesson  in  basic  democracy.  We  can  all 
profit  from  the  example  of  the  Alohs 
State.  Thiy  have  shown  that  differences 
of  race,  creed,  color  and  national  origin 
arc  of  secondary  importance. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  great 
political  maturity  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Hawaii  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  caliber  of  Representatives  that 
they  have  sent  to  Washington. 

When  Hawaii  was  first  admitted  to  the 
Union,  its  first  Congressman-at-large 
was  their  present  junior  Senator,  the 
able  and  articulate  Daniel  K.  Inoive 
When  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  1962,  he  was 
replaced  by  another  man  of  equal  ability 
and  character.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

Now  the  law  of  averages  starts  working 
against  a  State  when  you  send  two  such 
men  to  Congress.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  people  would  choose  three  out- 
standing men  in  a  row.  .And  of  course,  a.s 
we  all  know,  this  was  too  much  to  ask 
Rather  than  an  outstanding  man.  the 
electorate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  found 
an  out.standing  woman  in  the  person  of 
Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mi.NK  Is  often  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  women  to  serve 
in  this  House.  To  describe  Patsy  Mink 
in  these  terms.  Is  a  little  unfair  because 
after  all  the  number  of  women  who  ha\e 
served  in  the  House  has  been  fairlv  lim- 
ited. 

Having  .ser\-ed  with  Mrs.  Mink  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  think  I  am  In  a  position  to 
say  that  she  Is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing persons,  man  or  woman,  ever  to  serve 
in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  obser\-e  the  10th 
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anniversary  of  Hawaiian  statehood,  I  sa- 
lute my  friends.  Spark  Matsunaga  and 
Patsy  Mink  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Aloha  State. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  beautiful 
State  of  Hawaii.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
iM  two  occasions  to  visit  that  beautiful 
^;>  )t  in  tlie  Pacific. 

It  seems  very  appropriate  that  the  an- 
niversary of  Hawaii's  statehood  comes 
near  the  day  so  dear  to  my  heart,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  For  Hawaii  is  truly  the 
Emerald  Isles  of  the  Pacific.  The  beauty 
of  the  islands  and  of  the  hospitable  p>eo- 
ple  is  unsurpassed.  The  50th  State  has 
brought  an  added  dimension  to  our 
Union,  an  element  of  quiet,  calm  beauty, 
of  peaceful  wonder  and  excitement. 

The  natural  loveliness  of  this  State  is 
matched  only  by  the  kindness  of  her  peo- 
ple No  one  is  a  stranger  in  Hawaii;  each 
man  is  a  part  of  these  islands  and  is  at 
home  with  her  magnificence.  Our  newest 
State  immediately-  became  a  full  partner 
in  the  Union  and  has  contributed  her 
fair  share  to  the  development  of  the 
Nation. 

The  10  years  that  Hawaii  has  been  an 
equal  partner  in  the  United  States  have 
i:reatly  benefited  our  citizens.  She  has 
contributed  scKrially.  economically,  and 
culturally  to  the  i;iTat  diversity  that  has 
made  our  Nation  strong.  The  melting  pot 
of  the  world,  our  country,  has  gained  im- 
ir.easurably  by  having  Hawaii  as  a  strong 
and  equal  part  of  the  whole  that  has 
made  this  Nation  the  greatest  on  earth. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
t  I  serve  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  gentlewoman  from  that  great  State. 
I  hope  that  we  will  serve  together  for 
many  more  years.  They  have  ably  and 
faithfully  served  their  Staie  and  their 
Nation.  I  look  forward  to  cantinued  serv- 
ice to  the  benefit  of  our  country  from 
these  able  and  dedicated  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hawaii's  statehood  has 
made  our  Nation  greater,  stronger,  and 
ir.ore  wondrous  in  its  variety.  I  wish  our 
nOth  State  many  more  years  of  success, 
progress,  and  growth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
appropriate  that  we  should  recognize  the 
10th  anniversarj'  of  Hawaii's  statehood. 
For  so  many  years  committees  of  the 
Congress  visited  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
to  make  some  kind  of  investigation  as  to 
the  desirability  of  statehood  that  I  had 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  never  going  to  grant  statehood. 

I  supported  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  I  felt  the  people 
of  those  islands  had  both  the  physical 
resources  and  the  proper  mental  qualifi- 
cations to  make  good  citizens.  They  have 
made  good  citizens.  The  State  has  pros- 
pored.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
:  aue  of  the  statehood  bill  I  went  before 
tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  urged  that  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can islands  in  the  Pacific  be  included  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  would  somehow  jeopardize  the 
bill. 

I  would,  however,  at  this  time  like  to 
tenew  this  suggestion.  It  Is  perfectly  ob- 
\ious  that  the  smaller  islands  in  the 
Pacific  can  never  be  granted  statehood 


in  the  Am'erican  Union.  Neither  can  they 
be  s'et  adrift  as  independent  communities. 
They  could,  however,  expect  continued 
and  sound  development  as  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  mixture  of  the 
ethnic  groups  who  make  up  the  present 
population  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  cer- 
tainly gives  assurance  that  none  of  these 
people  would  be  denied  any  opportimity 
of  development  as  citizens  of  that  State. 
In  this  way,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  only 
in  this  way,  can  they  be  given  the  full 
rights  of  American  citizenship  which  we 
would  like  to  confer  upon  these  people.  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  this  enlargement 
of  our  50th  State. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  commemorate  this  joyous  day 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of  Ha- 
waii's statehood. 

I  well  remember  the  day.  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  Congress  in  1959,  that 
I  proudly  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  Ha- 
waii's statehood,  and  for  a  decade  I  have 
watched  her  growth  and  development  in 
the     economic,     political,     and     social 
arenas.  A  booming  economy  was  inevi- 
table. Hawaii  has  rapidly  developed  her 
industries,  and  tourists  flock  by  the  thou- 
sands to  the  friendly  shores  of  the  Aloha 
State,  for  who  can  resist  the  lush  foliage, 
the  warm  sunny  beaches,  the  pineapples, 
and  the  charming  people.  In  a  time  of 
such  interracial  strife,  we  can  only  look 
to  our  newest  State  to  realize  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  can  and  does  prevail  be- 
tween different  peoples.  Politically,  Ha- 
waii has  taken  a  place  of  respect  and 
dignity  among  her  sister  States  and  I 
expect  that  Hawaii's  voice  will  become 
progressively   greater   in   the   affairs   of 
our  great  Nation.  I  must  at  this  time  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Patsy  Mink  and  the  Hon- 
orable Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  They  are 
fine,    dedicated    people    and    so    well- 
deserving  of  the  faith  and  trust  of  their 
constituencies. 

In  closing,  I  can  simply  say  that  the 
addition  of  Hawaii  has  infused  a  great 
spirit  and  people  into  our  country,  and 
as  a  nation  we  have  indeed  become 
stronger  as  a  result. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take 
the  opixirtunity  which  the  gentlentan 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  have 
provided  to  participate  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  legislation  ad- 
mitting Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  the  50th 
State. 

As  a  Representative  from  your  rela- 
tively young  sister  State  of  Oklahoma,  I 
think  I  have  a  special  appreciation  for 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  state- 
hood to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I  was  bom 
in  what  was  then  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  am  the  only  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation — and,  I  suspect,  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  this  entire  body— 
who  can  claim  to  have  been  bom  in  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  before  Its 
admission  to  statehood.  I  recognize  that 
Hawaii's  two  very  able  Representatives 
share  that  distinction  with  me,  as  do 
both  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
State  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

At  the  time  Congress  was  considering 
statehood  for  Hawaii,  there  was  consid- 


erable doubt  expressed  about  the  wisdom 
of  statehood  for  noncontiguous  terri- 
tories and.  in  some  people's  minds,  doubt 
about  the  island's  readiness  for  state- 
hood. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
was  one  who  did  not  share  either  of  those 
doubts.  And  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  other  Members  who  have  spoken  that 
the  contribution  which  Hawaii  has  made, 
as  a  State,  to  her  own  people  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  have  surpassed  e\en 
the  most  optimistic  expectations  and 
have  more  than  warranted  my  .support 
and  that  of  the  other  Members  ■  ;  Con- 
press  who  voted  for  admission. 

I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
uix)n  the  excellence  with  which  they 
have  assumed  the  respon.sibiiities  of 
statehood,  and  I  cor.:;'atulatc  I'lo  gen- 
tleman and  eentlewoman.  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  itpresentation  which  they  have 
feiven  their  State.  While  I  have-  differed 
with  them  on  issues.  I  know  them  as 
dedic'ited  public  servants  wiiu  ae  con- 
.sci'.ntious  i:i  their  offorts  to  serve  the 
people  who  have  sent  tliem  iien'. 

May  the  next  10  years  be  as  it  mark- 
able  as  the  past  decade  .ja.s  been,  i.s  r.iy 
wi.sh  for  Hawaii  and  iier  jxo;)ie. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  during 
my  first  term  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  privileged  to  .io:n  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  tlje  Hawaii 
statehood  bill. 

.As  we  note  the  10th  anniversary  of 
that  historic  bill,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  people  of  Hawaii  on  their 
State's  unique  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion during  the  past  decade.  As  America's 
gateway  to  the  South  Pacific  and  to  Asia. 
Hawaii  is  a  melting  pot  where  people  of 
all  faiths,  all  creeds,  colors,  and  nation- 
alities hve  together  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  education.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  outstanding  educational 
in.stitutions  of  Hawaii.  The  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  of  Hawaii  offer 
students  not  only  from  the  mainland 
but  from  all  over  the  world,  an  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  their  understanding  of 
different  governments  and  cultures.  For 
example,  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  Ea.st  and 
West,  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1960.  At  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter, scholars  from  25  Asian  and  Pacific 
countries  offer  students  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world  opportunities  for  gen- 
uine communication. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  here  cite  another 
cont.ribution  Hawaii  has  made  to  the 
United  States,  three  legislators  who  have 
served  in  the  House.  Representatives 
Matsxtnaga  and  Mink,  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Inouye.  In  partic- 
ular, I  would  refer  to  the  gentlelady 
'Mrs.  MiNKt  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  work  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Mrs.  Mink  is  an 
effective  and  articulate  champion  of 
legislation  to  assist  retarded  children, 
the  handicapped,  and  preschool  children 
and  of  other  measures  to  stiengthen 
education  at  every  level. 

To  these  three  legislators  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  I  offer  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.  Speaker,  it 
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was  my  distinct  honor  a  decade  ago  to 
join  322  of  my  House  colleagues  who 
passed  the  bill  granting  statehood  to  the 
American  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Hawaii,  as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union, 
has  made  great  strides  since  that  12th 
day  of  March  1959 

Once  descnbed  by  Mark  T\*aln  as 
"the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  anchored 
In  any  ocean.  '  Hawaii  t<xlay  represents 
a  bndge  between  East  and  West  for  in- 
tematlonaJ  cooperation  and  world  peace 
The  people  of  Hawaii  are  of  diverse 
cultural  origins  Yet  they  have  proven 
that  this  50th  SUte  is  indeed  a  show- 
case of  American  democracy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Mr  Ford,  in  .sayinkj  that 
I  consider  my  vote  on  that  March  day 
10  years  ago  one  of  the  t>est  I  have  ever 
cast. 

I  hope  the  progress  of  our  50th  State  Is 
even  more  rapid  in  the  next  decade  than 
It  has  been  In  lUs  first  It  has  made  a 
wonderful  beginning. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
jolrk  with  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing tJ»e  historic  event  of  March  12.  1959. 
at  which  time  this  body  passed  the  bill 
granting  statehood  to  Hawaii 

I  had  the  prmlege  of  casting  my  vot«' 
m  favor  of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  at 
that  time  I  am  pleased  to  ob.serve  that 
during  the  past  10  years  Hawaii  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  pace  attracting  nearly 
one-half  million  American  tourists 
annually 

I  believe  this  growth  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  voting  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  I  IvXik  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  lirowth  and  pros- 
perity for  our  westernmost  State 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
original  supporters  of  the  Hawaii  state- 
hood bill,  March  12.  1959.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  our  50th  State, 
and  'next  door"  neighbor  to  the  resi- 
dents and  business  community  of  my 
State  of  Washington 

This  10th  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  is  an  ideal 
time  to  look  back  at  the  brilliant  accom- 
plishments that  have  been  made  by  our 
Island  State  The  growth  of  Hawaii  has 
t)een  phenomenal,  new  air  routes  to  the 
islands  other  than  Oahu  are  providing 
more  versatile  links  to  the  mainland. 
and  industrially  our  bonds  today  are 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  uke  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
for  the  outstanding  progress  they  have 
made  in  the  last  decade,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
supported  Hawaii  statehood 

Mr  SMTTH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the^State  of  Hawaii  on  this  important 
anniversary  I  so  well  remember  the  af- 
ternoon in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  a  favorable  vote  was  given  to  the 
proposition  that  Hawaii  should  become 
a  Bute  The  then  delegate  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  John  Bums,  was  on  a 
telephone  in  the  cloakroom  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture I  listened  in  on  the  telephone  and 
could  hear  the  tremendous  ovation  and 
could  feel  the  great  spirit  expressed  by 
that  legislature  as  they  heard  the  news 


of  the  vote  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

The  myth  that  the  Ututed  States  should 
not  Include  inhabitants  of  an  area  seek- 
ing admission  just  because  their  land 
is  not  contigiious  to  the  United  States 
had  been  overruled  as  the  unworthy  rea- 
son that  It  always  was 

The  people  of  Hawaii  obviously  wanted 
to  become  a  part  of  the  family  of  States 
and  I  think  the  intervening  years  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  both  their  decision 
and    the    decision    of    the    Congress    in 
passing    necessary    legislation    and    ap- 
proval to  complete  thus  permanent  bond 
Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  loin  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating the  10th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment  of   the    Hawaii   statehood   bill 
On  March  12.  1959.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  approved   this   measure   by 
an  overwhelmink!  majority,  and  in  Au- 
kjust   of   that   year.    Hawaii   l>ecame   our 
50th  State    As  a  Member  of  the  House 
at  that  time.   I  was  privileged   to   have 
the    opportunity    to    cast    my    vote    for 
Hawaiian  statehood    I  shall  always  take 
great    pride    m    the    knowledge    that    I 
played  -x  small  role  in  the  admi.ssion  of 
Hawaii  to  the  Union 

The  Aloha  State  has  demonstrated  in 
the  past  decade  that  our  faith  and  trust 
in  her  was  well  founded  As  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Union,  Hawaii  has  not 
only  lived  up  to  our  expectations,  but  she 
has  surpassed  them 

Hawaii  has  proven  to  be  an  asset  In 
the  areas  of  business  and  agriculture. 
She  is  noted  for  her  fine  education  and 
research  facilities  and  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  oceanography 
And.  as  a  "melting  pot"  of  so  many 
diverse  cultures  and  races,  she  has  truly 
been  a  showplace  for  democracy  in  the 
Pacific   and   throughout   the   world 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
much  of  which  to  be  proud  and  they  have 
given  the  United  States  of  America  much 
m  which  to  take  pride  I  cannot  in  this 
short  time  do  justice  to  their  many  ac- 
compiishmenus  and  to  the  great  natural 
beauty  and  development  of  their  State 
I  do.  however,  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  congratulations  and 
best  wKshes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Hawau.  the  Honorable 
Patsy  T  Mink  and  the  Honorable  Spark 
Matsi;naga.  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
this  great  State  on  the  occasion  of  this 
10th  anniversary  observance 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desinng  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
day.s  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Carey  ■  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii'' 

There  was  no  objection 


MARTIN  F    GRAHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr  Ftichani  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Martin  F.  Graham  was  recently 
honored  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
the  great  State  of  Ohio.  Gov.  James  A 
Rhodes  presented  Marty  with  the  Ohio 
Governor's  Award  at  the  recent  annual 
banquet  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Cleveland 
Citizen  of  February  28,  1969,  marking 
this  singular  honor  follows  under  leave 
granted: 

SXfTE    Bl'ILDINC    TRADES    LEADER    RECIPIENT    or 

Governors  Award 
I  By  Herb  Moss  I 
Organized  labor  in  Cleveland  was  honored 
recently  by  the  selection  of  Mar;i:i  F 
Graham  of  the  Ohio  State  Building  .<nd 
Construction  Trades  Council,  as  the  first  -.ocal 
labor  recipient  nf  the  Ohio  Governor's  Award. 
Graham,  a  native  of  Brooklyn.  Ohio,  was 
recently  re-elected  to  a  four-year  term  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Building  Tr.ndes 
Council  His  membership  In  Bricklayers  Local 
5  i^oes  back  23  years,  during  which  time  he 
served  as  president  and  business  represent  i- 
!lve  of  the  union  In  addition  K5  his  duties 
with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  veteran 
labor  offlclal  also  serves  as  vice  presldetit  1' 
the  Ohio  AFL-CIO 

The  award.  Inaugurated  in  1949.  has  been 
given  annually  to  outstanding  Ohlofin.s  who 
have  contributed  Invaluably  Uiward  en- 
hancing the  prestige  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
throughout  the  world  '  Governor  Jr.mes 
Rhodes  presented  the  bronze  plaques  at  -.he 
Ohio  Newspaper  Assn  annual  banquet  is  ,1 
■symbol  of  the  highest  honor  that  the  -'.i-e 
can  bestow  " 

In  noticing  the  caliber  of  others  who  re- 
ceived the  award.  Graham  said  that  this  made 
the  presentation  an  even  bigger  honor  for 
him 

He  said  a  major  goal  of  the  Bul'dln? 
Trades  Council  will  be  the  licensing  of  public 
contractors  to  insure  the  proper  enforcement 
of  wage  and  fringe  benefit  laws. 

Others  honored  this  year  included  -he 
Honorable  Prank  Kint:.  former  state  senator 
from  Toledo  and  president  of  the  Ohio 
AFL-CTO:  Dr  Paul  Brlggs.  suijerlntendent 
Cleveland  public  schools;  Dr  Charles  E. 
Chapman,  president.  Cuyahoga  County  Com- 
munity College:  Dr  William  Carlson!  presi- 
dent. University  of  Toledo:  Dr  H.imld 
Enarson  president.  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity and  Dr  Max  Lerner.  president.  Lorain 
County   Community   College,   Elyrla. 

Graham  is  credited  by  experienced  ob- 
servers as  the  most  effective  legislative 
representative  and  lobbyist  the  Buildlnt; 
Trades  unions  have  ever  had  In  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

He  has  not  limited  his  Interests  and  activi- 
ties to  the  building  trades,  however,  but  has 
\Vorked  with  .ill  phases  of  the  labor  move- 
ment  during  his  time  in  Columbus. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  FIND  ODD  WAY  OF 
REMEMBERING  PEARL  HARBOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Harsha>  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
quired two  telephone  calls  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  two  telephone  calls  to  the 
highest  echelon  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  from  February  26  to  March 
6,  for  response  to  my  request  for  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction  and  commonsense  from  rationale 
regarding  the  widely  protested  March  3 
Naval  Academy  appearance  of  Japanese 
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Gen.  Minor u  Genda  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Naval  Institute. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  that  intelligence 
finally  dispatched  to  me: 

The  Naval  Institute's  secretary-treas- 
urer and  publisher  defines  the  Institute 
as  'the  professional  society  of  the  sea 
services  of  our  country." 

But  the  institute's  own  constitution 
and  bylaws  define  the  Institute  as  some- 
thing broader,  less  intimate,  national, 
vital,  and  poetic: 

The  United  States  Naval  Institute  is  a  vol- 
tiniary,  private  nonprofit  association  formed 
in  1873  for  'the  advancement  of  professional 
literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  In  the 
Navy  "  The  membership  Includes  ofBcers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  all  branches  of  the 
military  services,  distinguished  officers  of 
foreign"  navies,  and  United  States  citizens 
interested   in   American   seapower. 

A  Naval  Academy  news  release,  dated 
February  26,  issued  "to  clarify  any  mis- 
conception regarding  the  participation 
of  Gen.  Mlnoru  Genda  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute's  guest  lecture  program"  sets 
forth  the  following : 

The  General  is  retired  .  .  .  presently  serving 
his  second  six-year  term  In  Japan's  House  of 
ConciUors.   .  .   . 

Contrary  to  reports.  General  Genda  did  not 
•  engineer  •  the  entire  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Additionally,  he  will  not  be  rendered  military 
honors. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Naval  Academy  public  Information  ofH- 
cer  who  WTOte  or  approved  that  intelli- 
eence-insulting  infantile  rationale  seems 
to  ignore  several  things:  Once  an  ofBcer 
becomes  a  general  he  remains  a  general 
forever,  retirement  status  notwithstand- 
ing; even  without  formal  "military 
honors  "  the  Japanese  general's  invita- 
tion to  address  the  Naval  Institute  on 
Naval  Academy  grounds  is  honor  in  it- 
self: that  he  did  not  "engineer"  the  en- 
tiic  attacks  begs  the  issue  beyond  belief. 
At  any  rate,  two  paragraphs  later,  this 
.Academy  release  says: 

A  1924  graduate  of  the  Japanese  Naval 
Academy,  General  Genda  became  a  naval 
aviator  "in  1928.  During  World  War  II.  then 
Commander  Genda  served  as  air  operations 
officer  aboard  the  flagship  of  Japan's  First  Air 
Fleet  when  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was 
ordered.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  given  the 
assignment  to  plan  the  air  tactics  portion  of 
the  over-all  attack. 

In  other  words,  what  this  rationale 
seems  to  be  trying  to  infer  is  this:  His 
lob  was  not  really  too  important  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Japanese  officer  who 
engineered  "the  overall  attack";  Gen- 
eral Genda  just  happened  to  be  out  there 
at  sea,  aboard  "the  flagship  of  Japan's 
1st  Air  Fleet, "  a  commander  doing  noth- 
ing much  anyway,  so,  "when  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  was  ordered."  he  was 
"given  the  assignment  bo  plan  the  air 
tactics  portion  of  the  overall  attack."  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  is  be- 
lieved by  the  men  in  charge  of  our  Naval 
Academy,  the  Naval  Institute,  and  by 
their  public  information  oflBcers,  they 
certainly  need  exposure  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  facts  of  Pearl  Harbor.  If 
they  really  consider  "the  air  tactics  por- 
tion" unimportant,  I  would  ask  them: 

What  else  showed  up?  What  else  de- 
livered mass  devastation  to  men.  ships, 
Installations  and  equipment?" 


With  reiference  to  the  Naval  Academy's 
.pathetic  news  release  effort  to  play  down 
General  Genda's  military  career  and 
character.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
experisive -looking  pamphlet  with  which 
the  Naval  Institute  publicized  his  ap- 
pearance. Its  cover  page  features  "then 
and  now"  photos  of  the  general  in  his 
Pearl  Harbor  era  military  uniform  and 
his  current  photograph  in  civilian  at- 
tire. The  three  inside  pages  devoted  in 
virtually  solid  type  to  General  Genda's 
biography  deals  entirely  with  his  mili- 
tary career — except  for  the  first  para- 
graph which  gives  his  date  and  place  of 
birth,  and  these  last  two  lines  of  the  final 
paragraph : 

A  leading  critic  and  formulator  of  military 
policy  in  Japan,  General  Genda  became  chief 
of  the  permanent  Committee  of  National  De- 
fense of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  House  of  Concillors  for  a 
second  six-year  term  In  July  1968. 

The  long  career  span  to  which  the 
rest  of  those  three  biographical  pages  is 
devoted  begins  with  his  entr>'  into  the 
Imperial  Naval  Academy  in  1921;  it  ends 
with  his  retirement — 41  years  later — in 
April  1962,  and  election  to  the  House  of 
Concillors  3  months  later,  in  July  1962. 

Clearly,  it  was  his  career  as  a  promi- 
nent military  officer  on  active  duty  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  a  career  which 
culminated  by  service  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Self -Defense  Force,  which  made 
him  the  attractive  figure  which  won  him 
virtually  instantaneous  election  upon  re- 
tirement to  a  legislative  position  based 
on,  and  reflecting,  his  recognized  exper- 
tise as  a  Japanese  military  man. 

I  turn,  now,  to  a  "Telegram  sent  by 
Naval  Institute.""  It  stresses  that,  in  1962. 
the  U.S.  Government  honored  this  Jap- 
anese general  with  the  U.S.  Legion  of 
Merit;  that,  in  response  to  a  newsman's 
question  based  on  objections  to  this  ac- 
tion, President  Kennedy  said: 

I  know  we  all  regret  Pearl  Harbor  and 
everything  else,  but  we  are  in  a  new  era  in 
our  relationships  with  Japan,  fortunately. 


I  agreed,  then,  that,  "fortunately."  we 
were,  indeed,  "in  a  new  era  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  Japan":  but  I  disagreed 
with  the  awarding  Genda  the  Legion  of 
Merit,   an   honor  which   must  be   hard 
earned  by  our  own  military  men.  I  refuse 
to   permit   one   error,   one   rationale   of 
error,  to  be  accepted  as  precedent  for 
further  error  and  rationale.  So.  even  as 
I   objected    to   honoring    this   Japanese 
Pearl    Harbor    air   attack    strategist   in 
1962.  I  object  to  honoring  him  in  1969. 
In  the  original  story  that  the  general 
would  appear  at  the  Naval  Academy,  an 
Academy  public  information   man  was 
reported  as  having  said  the  Naval  Insti- 
tute owned  the  building  in  which  the 
general  would  speak  on   the  Academy 
grounds. 

The  next  day.  the  Academy's  top  pub- 
lic information  officer,  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander, told  my  office  that  the  report 
was  wrong,  that  the  institute  actually 
"leased"  a  portion  of  a  building  for  its 
offices  sdthough,  admittedly,  no  other 
nonofflcial  Navy  organization,  associa- 
tion, institution,  or  group  was  permitted 
that  extraordinary  privilege — not  even 
the  Academy's  own  alumni  association 


which,  as  the  officer  stressed,  maintained 
an  office  outside  the  gate. 

Now,  in  the  hand-delivered  letter 
dated  March  6,  containing  information 
promised  for  February  27.  the  Naval  In- 
stitute's secretary-treasurer  and  publish- 
er, a  retired  commander,  tells  still  an- 
other version  of  the  story: 

Through  courtesy  of  an  .Act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  1938.  the  Naval  Institute  is  priv- 
ileged to  maintain  offices  In  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy"s  Museum  Building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Naval  Academy  The  description  of  this 
Act  is:  Public— No  450— 75th  Congress; 
chapter  52 — 3d  session:  S  2963  A  copy  of  this 
Act  is  enclosed  herewith  for  your  information 

The  cost  of  the  original  Museum  Building 
in  1938  was  some  $175,000.  $50,000  of  which 
was  paid  bv  the  Naval  Institute,  with  the 
remaining  $125,000  being  paid  by  the  Naval 
Academy  Athletic  Association.  In  1962  addi- 
tional construction  doubled  the  size  of  the 
Museum  Building  at  an  expense  of  $600,000 
borne  entirely  by  the  Naval  Institute.  While 
this  addition  provided  more  useful  space  to 
both  the  Naval  Institute  and  Naval  Academy 
Athletic  Association,  the  Mviseum  display 
area  was  also  doubled. 

The  Museum  Building  Is  the  property  of 
the  Navy.  Title  is  not  vested  in  either  the 
Naval  Institute  or  the  Naval  .'Vcademy  Ath- 
letic .Association  Tliere  is  no  written  lease 
arrangement.  No  rental  money  is  paid. 

A  reading  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  the 
act  of  Congress  shows  that — 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  is  hereby  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and"  bequests  of  money  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  the  Navy  Ath- 
letic Association,  and  others,  and  to  use 
such  money  to  construct  a  building  for  use 
as  a  United  States  Naval  Academy  Museum 
on  land  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

It  also  shows  authorization  for  the  mu- 
seum building's  use  "for  the  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute and  the  Navy  Athletic  Associa- 
tion."' 

But.  clearly,  there  is  no  authorization 
for  the  lecture  series  which  this  week 
featured  the  Japanese  general. 

I  do  note  that  the  act  specifies  that 
"the  land'"  upon  which  the  museum 
building  was  authorized  to  be  construct- 
ed is  owned  by  the  United  States  at  its 
Naval  Academy.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
Congress  has  abundant  right,  responsi- 
bility and  cause  to  question  the  activi- 
ties and  conditions  established  by  its  own 
act;  particularly  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, which  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  Congress  as  a  consequence  of  the 
wave  of  understandably  angry  public 
protests  rising  from  General  Genda"s 
Academy  appearance. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  dispatching  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  Navy  sug- 
gesting that,  in  the  interest  of  averting 
further  embarrassment  to  the  U.S.  Na\T 
and  its  Academy,  a  remedy  is  very  much 
in  order. 

There  is  no  question  but  what,  in  per- 
mitting and  in  rationalizing  this  Naval 
Academy  appearance  by  this  planner  of 
the  Japanese  air  attack  upon  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  Naval  Institute,  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  their  public  information  officers 
have  established  a  precedent,  a  pattern 
for  future  performance  in  which  such 
persons  as  the  following  might  one  day 
be  invited  to  address  the  Institute  at  the 
Academy : 
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The  Soviet  Russian  officer  who  planned 
or  executed  the  Berlin  Blockade  against 
us 

The  North  Korean  Cnmmunist  officer 
who  planned  or  execut^-d  h;s  reiiimes 
a«ijression  atralnst  South  Korea,  to  puah 
our  forcf's  to  the  southernmost  tip  of 
that  [)enn.sula 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communist  of- 
ficer who  planned  or  executed  his  re- 
gime's attack  ai^a.nst  our  major  heli- 
copter ba.se  at  Pleilcu.  South  Vietnam,  :n- 
spirlnti  President  Johnson  to  retaliate  by 
bombmx  the  north 

The  North  Korean  Communist  officer 
who  planned  or  executed  the  attack 
upon,  and  seizure  of,  the  US  S  Pueblo, 
Its  comt'iander  and  its  crew 

For  th  )se  who  would  rear  back,  cluck 
their  t.  nt,'ues,  and  cry  Never  That's 
absurd  '  I  would  hasten  to  offer  this 
pointed  reminder  Not  one  :if  these  ac- 
tions matched  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor— an  attack  which  the 
American  people  were  exhorted  to  for- 
ever remember — on  a  day  which  Presi- 
dent. R4X)sevelt  vowed  would  "live  m 
4nftiflr>«i«-.  ' 

I  c  milder  it  both  vital  and  pertinent 
Uj  note  here,  that  according  to  the  Naval 
Institutes  secretary- -treasurer  and  pub- 
lisher— 

The  p<T«iUon  of  .Institute)  .Se<:retar7- 
Treaaurer  i.^  fliled  by  appolnUnent  The  Chief 
of  Vava;  operations  norm.iijy  serves  as  the 
In.itl'-ute  s  President  The  Supennt^ndent  of 
the  Naval  .\cadem5r  normally  serves  a«  Its 
Vice  F^residen:  The  six  Directors  are  senior 
officers  from  the  Navy  the  Manr.e  Corps,  and 
the  Coast  Guard. 

H'^  then  lists  the  current  officers  '/) 
show  that  this  'nonna;  "  cmditlon  pres- 
ently pertains 

So,  here  we  find  men  who  are  ttip-levol 
Nav'.  officers.  includin«  the  Chief  of 
Na'ai  Oi-eration.s  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Naval  Academy,  serving  in 
dual  capacities  with  the  Naval  Institute. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  I  am  su-'gesting 
;n  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
the  Sup'Tintendcnt  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy can  clean  up  this  condlt  on  and 
apply  the  essential  remedy  aga  nst  recur- 
rence without  the  help  of  another  act 
of  Con;-'ress 

One  step,  for  example,  would  be  for 
them  to  move  the  Naval  Institute's  guest 
lecture  series  to  a  site  off  the  grounds 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  a  site  ofT  the 
grounds  of  any  US  Government-owned 
land.  bast",  installation  institution,  or 
ves-sfl. 

Another  .st^p  would  be  for  them  to  ':on- 
sider  a  banter  program  of  public  rela- 
tions, probably  with  public  information 
men.  both  .service  and  civilian,  better 
qualified  and  experienced  in  the  art  of 
coping  '.vit::  the  press,  public  and  the 
Congress  and.  certainly,  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  handling  with  due  dis- 
patch and  consideration  congressional 
requests  for  inte!a;<ence  with  which  to 
baoe   ludgments. 

I  neitlier  arsjue  for.  nor  suK:,'est.  any 
effort  to  limit  freedom  of  flow  and  ex- 
change of  professional  information  ben- 
eficial to  the  national  defense,  nor  do 
I  argue  for,  nor  sug^-e.st,  any  effort  to 
limit   freedom  of   speech   nor   assembly 


But  I  do  strongly  sugge.st  that  the  officers 
of  the  Naval  Institute  and  of  the  Naval 
Academy  are  guilty  ol  incredibly  poor 
judgment 

Perhaps  It  would  be  less  than  fair  to 
suK«est  that  the  officers  of  Uie  Academy 
and  the  Institute  are  guilty  of  conflict 
of  interest  But  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  suggest  that  they  are  Kuilty  of  confu- 
sion of  interests,  of  confusion  of  values — 
and.  indeed,  of  \rave  misiudgment  of 
what  American  laxptiyers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are  willing  to 
accept,  no  matter  how  persistent  the 
naval  ration.ue 

The  US.  Naval  .Academy  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
traininkj  out.standing  young  men  for 
careers  as  officers  in  defense  of  their 
country  via  the  naval  service  Since  that 
establishment,  in  1845.  tlie  Academy,  it.s 
undf'rkjraduates  and  it.s  graduates  have 
held  special  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
spect Many  of  them  died  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  exercise  of  justification  of  that  honor 
and  respect  in  manners  far  above  the 
call  of  duty. 

The  appearance  of  General  Genda  on 
the  hallowed  i,';ounds  of  this  great  and 
cherished  institution  was  an  affront,  an 
insult,  to  those  men  and  to  this  institu- 
tion— this  bastion  of  freedom  and 
honor — that  is  our  beloved  US.  Naval 
Academy 

Let  us  assure  that  there  be  no  recur- 
rence of  th  s  ncident  which,  under- 
standably enouKh.  has  aroused  so  much 
indignation  ;-.nd  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  American  pe<-)ple.  the  pre.ss.  and  vet- 
erans «roups  who  find  this  situation  im- 
plausible on  the  face  of  it  and  outrageous 
as  a  result  of  the  effort  at  rationale. 

I  prefer  to  assume  that  the  Navy,  it- 
self, will  remedy  this  bad  situation  which 
has  resulted  in  .so  much  embarrassment 
to  the  Navy  and  .njury  to  its  .stature  be- 
fore our  own  people 

Even  as  I  have  expressed  this  attitude 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  have  also 
made  clear  that  I  shall  recommend  a 
ccngrcssional  remedy  if  the  Navy  does 
not  act  on  this  matter  and  .0  advise  us 
within  a  reasonable  period   if  time. 


IMPORTS  AND  TRADE  POLICY 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  if  the  Hou.se.  the  ;icntle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Saylor)  Is 
recoKiu/ed  for  1.5  minutes 

Mr  .SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  demands  for  decreases 
in  Imports  from  spokesmen  who  in  the 
past  have  apparently  been  wedded  to  a 
free  trade  policy  regavdless  of  it^  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  As  one  who 
has  never  felt  that  my  country  is  obli- 
gated to  deprive  its  people  of  employ- 
ment or  Imperil  its  s«xur:;y  m  an  effort 
to  satisfy  the  imixirtunities  o!  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  welcome  these  converts 
to  a  cause  that  is  as  Just  a^  it  is  neces- 
.sary. 

I  have  introduced  In  this  session  a 
number  of  bills  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  or-,  iron,  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, textile  articles,  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Mat  glius.s.  and  oil  In  addition.  I 
am  author  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
Tariff  "Schedules  with  respect  to  the  rate 


of  duty  on  paper  industries  machiii-iy 
and  on  whole  skins  of  mink. 

I  further  call  attention  to  H.R  25n9 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  international 
trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basi.s.  In  tlie 
days  ahead  I  shall  no  doubt  Introduce 
other  measures  to  provide  protection  of 
the  products  of  American  industr>-  and 
labor,  for  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  our  trade  policies  have  been  little 
short  of  insane  t)ecau.se  of  their  appar- 
ent contempt  for  the  wants  of  our  own 
peoiJle 

The  US  Government  has  not  only  es- 
Ublished  a  set  ol  rules  that  have,  lor 
more  than  a  quarter  century,  given  for- 
eign manufacturers  and  producers  an 
enormous  advantage  over  their  coiuiter- 
parts  here  In  competition  for  our  very 
own  markets:  it  has  Itself  engaged  m  the 
purchase  of  foreign  commodities  and  m 
doing  so  required  our  own  taxpayers  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  such  trans- 
actions. 

For  the  information  of  my  collea^iues 
who  have  not  previously  served  in  the 
Congress.  I  in.serted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  the  spring  of  1965  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  purchasing  policies  of  gov- 
ernments of  all  other  Industrial  nations 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  virtually  inipo.=- 
sible  for  American  industry  and  labor  to 
obtain  public  works  contracts  outside  this 
country  The  study  was  prompted  by  lur 
own  Government's  actual  discrimination 
at'amst  domestic  Industry  and  labor 

I  recall  the  shock  Americans  reccned 
back  in  1959  when  it  was  discovered  that 
tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
buy  Swi.ss-made  electrical  generators 
Similar  protests  accompanied  the  di-s- 
closure  that  the  U.S.  Army  was  buying 
trucks  from  Germany  and  Japan,  and 
firm  objections  were  raised  in  19fi2  when 
a  Japanese  firm  received  a  $1,138,900 
contract  for  a  hydraulic  turbine  at  Yel- 
low tail  Dam  In  Montana. 

A  Swedish  firm  received  the  contract 
for  two  of  four  direct  current  terminals 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  Power  Intertie  in 
1965  Two  yeai-s  later  the  Department  >f 
the  Interior  unashamedly  announced 
that  a  Japanese  firm  would  get  $385,655 
for  pumps  at  the  San  Diego  saline  water 
test  facility,  and  that  pumps  ;n  a 
$1,162,742  contract  at  the  San  Luis  unit 
m  central  California  would  be  manutac- 
tured  in  Japan 

My  report  is  not  complete.  I  merely 
wish  to  show  that,  despite  the  way  U  S. 
firms  are  shut  out  from  foreign  public 
works,  the  US.  Government  continues 
to  shower  favors  on  and  pump  dollars 
into  alien  nations.  In  1964  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  following  amend- 
ment Inserted  In  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
iwrtatioii  .\ct 

.Ml  1  nn'racta  for  construction,  reconstruc- 
ili  n.  >JT  improvement  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for 
which  .1  loan  or  prant  Is  made  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  In  the  performantt- 
iif  the  wurk  the  contractor  shall  iLse  on:y 
such  manufactured  articles  as  have  heen 
miiriufdciured   In   the   United  States 

The  provision  would  seem  fair  enough, 
inasmuch  els  the  wherewithal  to  carry- 
out  the  act  was  to  come  from  American 
taxpayers  It  did  not  set  well  with  an 
administration  dedicated  to  a  philosophy 
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of  free  trade,  however,  and  was  repealed 
In  the  next  session. 

With  such  leadership,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Nation's  overall  Import 
policy  has  tended  to  benefit  foreign  sup- 
pliers at  the  expense  of  American  Indus- 
try and  labor.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
steel  mill  products  rose  from  1,707,000 
tons  in  1958  to  18  million  tons  in  1968. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  dis- 
gusted with  policies  that  Imperil  the 
national  security  and  damage  the  na- 
tional economy.  I  am  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  what  has  been  happening  from 
the  standpoint  of  steel  because  were  It 
not  for  imports  Pennsylvania's  steel  In- 
dustry would  have  employed  an  addi- 
tional 29.000  workers  last  year. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  every  industry. 
large  and  small,  which  suffers  at  the 
hand.s  of  doctrinaires  who  are  quite  will- 
ing to  take  away  an  American's  Job  on 
the  false  assumption  that  in  the  ex- 
change we  improve  our  foreign  image. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  hurt  by  an 
Intlux  of  foreign  mushrooms  that  is 
threatening  to  take  over  60  percent  of 
the  American  market.  'We  have  been 
hurt  by  imports  of  dairy  products  and 
various  agricultural  products,  and  we 
have  been  hurt  by  imports  of  almost 
e\eiT  product  that  we  manufacture. 

Foreign  residual  has  taken  a  contin- 
ued toll  of  our  coal  miners  and  railroad 
workers.  'We  have  lost  ground  to  foreign 
manufacturers  of  glass  and  almost 
countless  other  products.  Foreign  tex- 
tiles have  steadily  encroached  on  our 
domestic  markets  while  many  countries 
are  banning  outright  the  imports  of  tex- 
tile products. 

Horsepower  taxes  have  been  used  to 
ai.-criminate  against  American  cars  In 
ft  reign  countries.  Higher  taxes  on  wheel 
base  measurements  has  been  another 
plov  These  and  other  restrictions  have 
f;iccd  the  American  exporter  every- 
V  hero  that  our  products  threaten  com- 
pttition,  yet  the  U.S.  State  Department 
has  persistently  refused  to  consider  re- 
11  .f  for  the  U.S.  manufacturer. 

\o\v  Congress  must  act.  If  the  State 
D.partment  insists  that  injury  to  the 
U  -S  economy  and  security  is  not  suffl- 
citnt  lustificatlon  for  reducing  imports, 
cutbacks  could  apply  exclusively  to  na- 
tions shipping  to  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China.  No  reasonable  American  can 
complain  about  putting  a  lid  on  pur- 
cliases  from  countries  aiding  the  enemy. 
The  present  Vietcong  offensive  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  move- 
ment of  equipment  and  supplies  from 
r..Ttions  which  are  beneficiaries  of  cur- 
rent US.  trade  policy. 

The  urgency  for  decreasing  imports 
ol  a-worted  commodities  has  been  docu- 
mented by  their  effect  on  the  defense 
structure  as  well  as  on  labor  and  indus- 
try If  hostilities  In  Vietnam  are  termi- 
nated .soon,  as  hoped,  there  will  not  be 
enough  jobs  for  retuiTiing  veterans  be- 
cause their  services  are  being  abrogated 
by  low-paid  workers  in  countries  delug- 
InL'  our  shores  with  competing  products. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  that  war  is  not 
brought  to  a  quick  conclusion  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  intimidation 
of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  America's 
industrial  capacity  will  not  be  able  to 


meet  emergency  requirements  unless  ex- 
pansion meanwhile  keeps  pace  with 
domestic  demand. 

It  is  time  Congress  takes  a  stand.  To 
delay  longer  is  to  countenance  catas- 
trophe. 


NEW  HIGH  ■WATER  MARK  BY  THE 
U.S.S.R.  in  ARROGANCE  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL.   DECEPTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinski^  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  is  carrying  a  story  out  of 
Moscow  today  which  in  my  judgment  de- 
scribes a  new  high  water  mark  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  arrogance  and  interna- 
tional deception. 
The  story  says : 

The  Soviet  Government  newspaper  Izves- 
tla  gave  President  Nixon  a  gentle  prod  to- 
day to  step  up  preparations  lor  missile  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union, 

Hinting  at  Impatience  la  the  Kremlin,  the 
newspaper  noted  with  approval  that  former 
Defense  Secretaries  Robert  McNamara  and 
Clark  Clifford  "now  favor  a  rapid  start  of 
talks  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  disarmament." 

The  article  criticized  unnamed  officials  In 
Washington  who  say  "don't  hurry"  with  the 
talks  and  insist  on  negotiating  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength,  "and  so  on,  and  so  on." 
"The  present  balance  of  power"  Izvestla 
said  "makes  it  possible  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment now  In  hand  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

The  article  which  also  condemned  the 
Sentinel  anti-missile  system  as  another  bur- 
den on  the  United  States  taxpayers  appeared 
to  be  timed  to  coincide  with  Nixon's  ex- 
pected statement  on  the  fat«  of  the  Sentinel. 
Izvestla  said  some  supporters  of  the  Sen- 
tinel argue  that  It  is  necessary,  "because  of 
the  lack  of  an  agreement  on  these  questions 
with  the  U.S.S.R." 

"But  It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  offering  to  start  negotiations  on 
the  limitations  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons— attack  as  well  as  defensive  types," 
the  wire  continues. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  much  de- 
ception and  arrogance  come  out  of  Mos- 
cow. But  in  my  many  years  of  observing 
the  Moscow  tactics.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  caps  this.  'Where  have  the 
Soviets  been  for  the  last  12  years  since 
1957  when  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed an  open  skies  treaty  and  foolproof 
inspections  to  guarantee  against  sneak 
nuclear  attacks? 

This  country  has  time  and  time  and 
time  again  made  offers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  some 
meaningful  treaties  for  inspection.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  raising  the  question  about  the  Sen- 
tinel antimissile  system  as  being  another 
burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers  comes  in 
my  judgment  as  the  height  of  Soviet 
hypocracy. 

During  the  last  two  decades  this  coun- 
try has  had  to  spend  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  on  national  defense  because  for 
the  last  20  years  the  Soviet  conspiracy 
has  kept  this  world  in  turmoil.  Starting 
with  the  civil  war  in  Greece  which  the 
Communists  inspired  and  going  right 
through  to  the  rearming  of  Arab  States 
today,  to  try  to  destroy  the  symbol  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  tiny  little 


struggling  Israel.  In  between,  for  a  couple 
of  years,  it  has  been  the  Communists  who 
have  conspired  to  violate  the  peace  of 
this  world.  If,  indeed,  the  United  States 
todav  is  talkine  about  developing;  a  Sen- 
tinel" antiballis'tic  system,  it  is  only  be- 
cause there  is  not  any  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  show  any  sign  of 
behaving  like  a  civili7.ed  nation. 

I  said  here  on  this  floor  yesterday  that 
if  anyone  is  naive  enough  to  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  give  up  any 
of  its  Communist  doctrine,  let  him  only 
look  at  Czechoslovakia.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  only  agree  where  its  own  interest 
is  not  adversely  affected. 

We  saw  that  demonstration  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  Soviet  Union  brutally 
destroyed  and  crushed  the  effort  of  that 
country  even  after  it  pledged  to  remain 
within  the  Communist  orbit  and  even 
after  Czechoslovakia  had  pledged  to  re- 
main within  the  Soviet  sphere,  because 
thev  wanted  some  degree  of  personal 
dignity  and  human  freedom,  the  Soviet 
troops  destroyed  that  country's  efforts. 

So  I  .say.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Izvestla  to- 
dav to  enter  into  discussion  in  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
deploy  the  anli-ballistic-missile  system 
is  again  the  height  of  Soviet  hypocrisy. 
What  about  the  65  antiballistic  missiles 
now  ringing  Moscow?  Where  i.s  the  con- 
cern of  Izvestia  and  the  Soviet  press 
about  the  burden  of  the  Soviet  taxpayer 
who  has  to  maintain  that  system?  If  we 
are  today  seriously  considering  deploy- 
ing antiballistic  missiles,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  its 
own  anti-ballistic-missile  system  against 
the  whole  industrial  complex  of  Moscow. 
They  do  not  talk  about  that. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  President  ought 
not  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  determine 
what  policy  this  country  is  going  to  take 
on  the  deployment  of  antiballistic  mis- 
siles. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
country  has  been  ready  since  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower himself  made  the  offer  in   1957. 
And  just  let  us  look  at  a  brief  page  in 
history.  What  happened?  When  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower made  the  proposal  for  an  "open 
.ski:-s"     treaty,     and     the     Council     of 
Ministers  finally  arranged  a  meetinu  in 
Paris   and   it   looked   like   perhaps    the 
United  States  might  win  world  support 
to  force  the  Soviet  Union  into  some  sort 
of  nuclear  deescalation,  the  Soviet  Union 
.shot  down  Gary  Powers  in  the  U-2  inci- 
dent in  order  to  wreck  the  Paris  peace 
talks  because  they  knew  that  we  would 
r-et  world  support  for  our  offer  for  dis- 
armament. I  do  not  know  how  successful 
Mr.  Nixon  will  be  in  his  present  efforts 
to  work  out  some  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  story  says  that  tlie  Soviet 
Union  is  offering  to  start  negotiations 
on  limitations  and  the  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Well,  if  we  do  not  move 
anv  further  in  those  discussions  than 
we  are  now  in  the  discussions  for  a  peace 
treaty  in  Vietnam,  the  discussions  which 
are  going  on  in  Paris,  then  I  say  that  this 
country  ought  to  move  with  full  speed 
ahead  to  deploy  its  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  I  cannot  find  any  reason  to  place 
any  great  hope  in  the  Soviet  Union's  de- 
sire to  meet  and  talk.  History  is  replete 
in  example  after  example  of  Soviet  in- 
famy on  that  score. 
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If  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants  to 
make  a  contribution  to  peace  and  really 
make  a  contribution  to  disarmament  and 
really  make  a  contribution  to  stopping 
nuclear  proliferation,  let  them  <et  their 
puppets  in  Paris  to  sit  down  and  start 
talking  peace  on  a  peace  treaty  m  Viet- 
nam Today  while  the  nei?otlaUons  are 
going  on  In  Paris.  American  casualties 
mount  in  Vietnam  because  of  Communist 
atrocities 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
article  In  Izvestla  is  tjomg  to  be  one 
more  source  of  evidence  why  this  country 
ought  to  proceed  with  the  deployment 
of  the  antl-ballistlc-missUe  .system  I  am 
sure  we  are  ready  to  scrap  that  sy.stem 
the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  Is  willing 
to  give  us  a  meaningful  foolproof  inspec- 
tion system  of  their  ovrti.  installations 
and  ours  I  do  not  think  any  gr^'at  vio- 
lence will  be  done  to  justice,  and  I  think 
America  would  be  very  willing  to  make 
that  .sacrifice  If  indeed  the  Soviet  Union 
is  sincere  in  negotiating  a  meaningful 
inspection  treaty  But  until  that  treaty  is 
signed,  and  until  actual  foolproof  in- 
spe^tlon  begixis.  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  engaging  in  national  suicide 
if  it  fsuled  to  move  ahead  with  the  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-misslle 
system 

While  I  am  on  that  score,  yesterday  I 
saw  one  of  the  .saddest  examples  m  our 
history-  when  a  distinguished  scientist 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  other 
body  and  tned  to  poL".t  out  that  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  foreseen,  the 
Sentinel  system.  Is  unacceptable  because 
it  does  not  provide  any  Presidential  con- 
trol It  is  really  lamentable  that  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist  cannot  understand 
the  difference  between  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  designed  to  fly 
6  000  or  8,000  miles  across  oceans  and 
continent.s  to  drop  a  nuclear  warhead  on 
an  enemy  and  a  defensive  Spartan  or 
Sprmt  missile  in  the  Sentinel  system  It 
is  regrettable  that  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist cannot  see  the  difference 

Of  course,  there  is  Presidential  control 
over  the  ICBM  because  the  ICBM  is 
capable  of  traveling  over  oceans  and  con- 
tments  and  could  conceivably  involve 
this  Nation  in  a  nuclear  war  agaii^st  the 
wishes  of  the  President  and  the  .•Vmen- 
can  people  And  .so  safeguards  have  b«'en 
properly  built  into  the  ICBM  that  it  can- 
not be  launched  without  Presidential 
approval 

Conversely,  the  defensive  Spartan  and 
Sprint,  foreseen  in  the  Sentinel,  have  a 
range  of  only  400  miles  They  could  not 
hurt  a  fly  on  another  continent  because 
they  could  never  reach  that  continent. 
These  are  defensive  weapons  designed  for 
quick  response  in  the  event  that  .some 
nuclear  power  is  foolish  enough  to  attack 
this  country  It  is  regrettable  that  those 
who  know  the  least  about  this  system 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
current  debate 

I  hope  Mr  Nixon,  after  reviewing  all 
the  facts,  will  indeed  on  Friday  announce 
to  the  American  people  that  while  we 
agree  to  speak  softly  and  seek  out  ways 
of  findings  peace  in  this  world,  we  are 
going  to  keep  our  powder  dr\-  and  we  are 
going  to  proceed  with  improvement  of 
the     anti-ballistlc-mi&slle     system     and 
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keep  improving  it  and  perfecting  it  until 
such  a  day  when,  indeed,  there  is  a  fool- 
proof open-sky  inspection  policy  avail- 
able t<i  all  nations  in  thLs  world  This,  in 
my  ludgment.  is  the  only  way  we  can 
secure  the  safety  of  this  country 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  BE- 
GINS LIMITED  FIELD  STLrDY  OF 
MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
PRACTICES 

Tlie    SPEAKER     pro     tempore       Mr 

C^REY'     Under  a   previous  order  of  the 

Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 

Mr      RooNEY       Is     recognized     for     15 

minutes 

Mr     ROONEY    of    Pennsylvania     Mr 
Speaker  on  Monday    19  of  my  colleagues 
joined  *ith  me  m  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion  to  autlion/e  and  direct   the  House 
In»erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  sales  practices  of 
the  magazine  subscription  sales  industrs- 
Each  dav  s  mail  delivery  to  my  office 
serves  tii  accent   the  need  for  such  in- 
vestigation    Each    days    mail    deliver,' 
brings  additional  letters  from  consum- 
ers who  have  been  misled  by  deceptive 
telephone   come-ons   and    the    followup, 
fast-talkinii    .salesmen    into  signing   ex- 
pensive and  often  long-temt  contracts 
I  am  concerned  by  the  sales  practices 
of  both  the  paid-during-.servlce — PDS — 
subscription  .sales  companies  and  by  the 
cash  operators    I  am  concerned  by  the 
tactics  employed  both  by  those  compa- 
nies  which   have  endor.sed   an   industiT 
"code  of  ethics  •  and  those  which  have 
not  because  both  categories  of  subscrip- 
tion   .sales   companies    utilize    deception 
and  misrepre.sentation.  despite  the  code 
and  industiT  .self-policing 

One  step  I  have  taken  in  an  effort  to 
produce  prompt  action  to  halt  fraudulent 
.sales  activity  of  this  kind  was  to  ask  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  reopen  an 
mvestigation  it  made  in  this  a-^a  .several 
years  ago  The  code  of  ethics"  for  the 
subscription  sales  industrv-  resulted  from 
that   investigation 

I  have  now  received  a  response  from 
FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  which 
indicates  the  Commissions  staff  has 
been  instructed  to  continue  to  follow 
this  matter  closely  with  particular  at- 
tention to  developing  information  re- 
garding effectiveness  of  the  code  in  elim- 
inating practices  winch  are  unfair  or 
deceptive  " 

Chairman  Dixon  adds 

If  our  investlgMtlon  discloses  that  tlie  Code 
Is  not,  in  fact,  living  up  to  promise,  we  will 
reconsider  the  .^dvlsorv  Opinion  and  under- 
take other  action  to  eliminate  practices  vio- 
lative of  ttie  statutes  administered  bv  the 
Commission 

It  IS  my  understanding.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  this  Staff  study  is  intended  to  be  a 
■field  investigation"  to  determine 
whether  full-.scale  investigation  is  m 
order  I  am  confident  that  a  full-scale 
investigation  will  result,  if  the  field  in- 
vestigation generates  a  substantial 
amount  of  contact  with  the  consumer.  I 
am  considerably  less  confident,  however, 
if  the  field  investigation  is  limited  to 
exploratory  talks  with  representatives 
of  Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Sub- 
scription  Solicitors,    which    administers 


the  code  and  others  associated  with  the 
industry 

I  express  this  concern,  without  preju- 
dice,  simply  because  I  recognize  there 
necessarily  exists  a  bond  of  communica- 
tion between  the  FTC  staff  and  Central 
Registry, 

However,  I  would  not  want  that  bond 
to  emerge  as  a  deciding  factor  when  the 
FTC  determines  if  this  problem  war- 
rants further  investigation.  It  seeni.s  to 
me  that  the  continuing  flood  of  consumer 
complaints  about  magazine  subscription 
.sales  practices  .should  be  the  most  im- 
portant consideration 

In  this  regard.  I  am  also  aware,  of 
course,  of  comments  contained  in  a  re- 
cent controversy-centered  report  bv  a 
team  of  law  students  who  cooperattd 
with  Mr  Ralph  Nader  in  a  study  oi  the 
Federal  Trade  ComniLssion  In  that  re- 
port, specific  reference  was  made  to  the 
close  ties  FTC  members  and  staff  are 
prone  to  develop  with  persons  within 
the  businesses  which  come  imder  FTC 
regulation 

For  example,  communication  between 
Central  Registry  and  the  FTC  apparently 
has  resulted  m  similar  1968  enforcement 
statistics  being  reported  to  me  in  the 
individual  letters  I  received  from  the 
Cummi.ssion  under  date  of  March  6.  1969 
and  from  Attorney  Earl  W  Kintner 
counsel  for  the  PDS  section  of  Cential 
Registry,  also  under  date  of  March  6 
1969,  despite  the  fact  that  on  March  7, 
1969,  a  member  of  my  staff  was  advi,sed 
by  a  member  of  the  FTC  staff  that  the 
annual  report  of  Central  Registry  lor 
1968  had  not  yet  been  filed  w  th  FTC 

Funher,  it  now  becomes  evident  tiiat 
a  recent  visit  of  Central  Re'-;istrv  rep- 
resentatives to  tlie  offices  of  the  Easton 
Pa  ,  ExpiTss  newspaper,  which  initiated 
a  campaign  to  .secure  satisfaction  of  con- 
sumer complaint*  against  the  matiazine 
subscription  sales  industry,  apparently 
was  instigated  by  the  FTC  Reference  to 
this  is  contained  in  Chairman  Dixon  s 
letter 

In  addition.  Chairman  Dixon's  letter 
notes  that  preferential  handling  is  be- 
ing accorded  those  complaints  refer: ed 
to  Central  Registry  by  the  Easton  Ex- 
press I  consider  this  special  treatment 
by  Central  Registry  to  be  a  disgusting 
example  of  submission  to  pressures  and 
have  conveyed  that  view  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  a  followup  letter 
which  I  also  wish  to  include  m  the  Re(  - 
ORn,  Every  consumer  complaint  of  this 
nature  deserves  sincere,  honest,  and  ex- 
peditious handling  and  response  And 
if  there  appears  to  be  any  shortage  oi 
complaints,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Die 
average  consumer  once  he  has  been 
duped,  IS  embarrassed  to  draw  attention 
to  his  plight,  or  is  totally  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  take  his  complaint  for 
objective  consideration. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  found  that  many 
local  chambers  of  commerce  do  not 
process  consumer  complaints,  Tlie  tij 
city  area  in  my  congressional  district, 
comprising  the  third  largest  metropoli- 
tan center  of  Pennsylvania,  has  no  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Even  if  it  had,  m.\ 
office  has  been  advised  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  office  in  Baltimore  that 
It  does  not  consider  magazine  subscrip- 
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tion  sales  complaints  to  be  •"Justified" 
unless  the  complainant  has  first  con- 
tacted the  offending  company  In  writing. 
OP  if_and  that  is  a  big  If— the  com- 
plainant has  signed  a  contract.  In  vir- 
tually every  case,  the  complaint  Involves 
a  contract  signed  without  the  consumer 
being  aware  that  he  was  signing  a 
contract. 

Very  few  individuals  who  can  be  con- 
sidered average  American  consumers  are 
aware  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  remedy  their 
complaints,  E\en  fewer  contact  their 
Congressman.  And  the  average  consumer 
has  not  the  vaguest  idea  that  an  organi- 
zation such  as  Central  Registry  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  self-regulation  of  the 
magazine  subscription  sales  industry.  Of 
course,  if  he  was  aware  of  Central  Regis- 
try's function,  it  is  possible  the  company 
which  duped  the  subject  consumer  is  one 
which  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Industry 
code  and  thrives  on  deceptive  sales  prac- 
tices free  of  even  this  substantially  in- 
effective type  of  voluntary  regulation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
cnlicize  the  stated  objective  of  Central 
Registry  to  do  an  effective  job  in  policing 
sales  practices  within  the  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  industry.  But  I  do  maln- 
um  that  the  use  of  deceptive  sales 
tactics  is  so  widespread  and  so  much  a 
part  of  the  magazine  subscription  sales 
industry  that  Central  Registry,  despite 
the  very  best  of  intentions,  cannot 
achieve  the  needed  degree  of  protection 
for  the  consumer. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
how  many  Members  of  this  House  would 
knowingly  sign  a  contract  for  an  order 
of  SI 50  to  $200  worth  of  magazines.  I 
venture  that  ver>'  few  of  us  would  do  so 
knowingly.  And  by  the  same  token,  I 
submit  that  most  American  consumers 
would  not  place  their  signature  on  a 
contract  for  $150  worth  of  magazines 
unless  they  were  misled  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  buying  the  magazines  but 
actually  were  getting  something  for 
nothing.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
such  subscription  contracts  are  being 
signed  every  year,  as  evidenced  by  the 
multimillion-dollar  businesses  being  con- 
ducted annually  by  a  number  of  of  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
Chairman  Dixon's  letter  which  makes 
retcrence  to  the  staff  review  of  the  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  problem  which 
was  ordered  by  the  FTC  during  a  meeting 
held  last  week. 

Also.  I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  letter  I  have  received  in  re- 
sjionse  to  questions  I  raised  In  a  letter  to 
Attorney  Kintner.  counsel  for  the  PDS 
section  of  Central  Registry.  Enclosed 
with  Mr.  Klntner's  reply  Is  a  copy  of 
a  .speech  he  delivered  before  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association  last  May  29 
and  in  which  he  discusses  the  Industry 
code  and  its  admnistration. 

I  also  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  followup  letter  I  have  sent  to 
tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  this 
letter  I  have  asked  that  the  FTC  field 
siud.v  give  consideration  to  a  number  of 
sjieciflc  matters  related  to  this  subject  of 
magazine   subscription   sales   practices. 


some  of  which  I  touched  upon  In  my 

remarks.  ,.  .  ^v. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
PTC  will  begin  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  the  magazine  subscription  sales  in- 
dustry. If  it  gives  serious  consideration 
to  the  13  points  I  have  included  in  this 
letter.  Based  on  my  own  study  of  this 
situation,  prompt  and  decisive  action  by 
the  FTC  certainly  is  in  order. 

Here  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for  the 
PTC  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  it 
can  be  the  forceful  protector  of  the 
American  consumer  that  I  believe  the 
Congress  always  has  intended  it  to  be. 
The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  March  6.  1969. 
Re   PDS    Magazine    Subscription    Code.    Pile 

No.  673  7038. 
Hon,  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney  :  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telegram  of  February  26,  1969. 
regarding  practices  used  in  your  Congres- 
sional District  and  nearby  areas  by  door-to- 
door  magazine  subscription  sales  solicitors. 
Over  the  years,  the  need  for  improving  the 
practices  of  door-to-door  salesmen  of  maga- 
zine subscriptions  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Commission  and  its  stalT,  Several 
investigations  were  conducted  and  in  May  of 
1967,  the  Commission,  in  an  Advisory-  Opin- 
ion gave  approval  on  a  trial  basis,  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  •Selling  Code  For  Pald-Dur- 
Ing-Servlce  Periodical  Subscription  Sales 
Agencies"  (PDS  Code).  A  copy  of  Advisory 
Opinion  Digest  No.  128  describing  this  action 
is  attached,  A  copy  of  the  PDS  Code  was  fur- 
nished to  Mr,  Henderson  of  your  office  on 
February  19,  1969. 

The  PDS  Code  became  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  1968.  Since  then  the  number  of  maga- 
zine subscription  complaints  we  have  re- 
ceived has  dropped  approximately  fifty  per- 
cent (50^;  ),  We  are  informed  that  the  Code 
Administrator  has  received  complaints  at  a 
higher  rate  than  had  previously  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission,  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Administrator  works  closely  with 
Better  Business  Bureaus  throughout  the 
country.  Over  the  first  12  months  of  Code 
operation  the  Administrator  processed  over 
571  reports  of  possible  Code  violation.  After 
collecting  and  investigating  the  facts,  he 
made  89  findings  of  violation  of  the  Code 
and  assessed  fines  against  the  offending  sales 
agencies  In  the  total  amount  of  $36,900. 

Since  first  we  learned  from  your  office  of 
the  complaints  originating  in  the  Easton. 
Pennsylvania  area,  the  Commission's  staff  has 
been  in  touch  several  times  with  Mr.  Splvak. 
the  "Action  Express"  reporter  for  the  Easton 
Express,  who  had  sent  them  to  you.  In  addi- 
tion, we  contacted  the  attorneys  for  the  PDS 
Code,  with  the  result  that  the  Code  Admin- 
istrator and  one  of  his  attorneys  spent  Tues- 
day, February  25,  in  Easton.  conferring  with 
Mr.  Spivaic,  as  well  as  with  some  consumers 
who  had  complained  to  the  newspaper. 

The  Administrator  has  advised  us  that  he 
had  been  handling  the  Easton  complaints 
routinely,  along  with  other  complaints  re- 
ceived from  other  sources.  Since  the  visit  on 
February  25,  he  has  Issued  two  complaints 
against  magazine  subscription  sales  agencies 
operating  in  the  Easton  area  and  others  are 
expyected.  Further,  we  are  Informed  ( i )  that 
he  has  established  a  special  file  for  all  com- 
plaints submitted  bv  the  Easton  Express.  ( 2 ) 
that  his  action  on  all  of  these  complaints  is 
being  expedited,  and  (3)  that  a  further  de- 
tailed report  will  be  submitted  to  us  within 

In  addition,  I  have  Instructed  the  Com- 
mission's staff  to  continue  to  follow  this  mat- 


ter closely  with  particular  attention  to  de- 
veloping information  regarding  effectiveness 
of  the  Code  In  eliminating  practices  which 
are  unfair  or  deceptive.  If  our  Investigation 
discloses  that  the  Code  is  not,  in  fact,  living 
up  to  promise,  we  will  reconsider  the  Ad- 
visory Opinion  and  undertake  other  action 
to  eliminate  practices  violative  of  the  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  Commission. 

One  further  note  I  believe  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  that  in  reviewing  the  complaints  fur- 
nished by  your  office  we  noted  that  In  almost 
every  instance  the  purchasers  had  not  only 
signed    an    order    but    had    made    payTnents 
thereon  for  a  period  of  time.  In  my  view,  the 
situation  could  also  be  improved  by  persons 
such   as  Mr    Splvaic  giving   greater  publicity 
to  the  need  for  consumers    (II    to  read  and 
understand  agreements  before  signing,  and 
(21  to  promptlv  cancel  orders  for  magazines 
about  which  tliev  have  changed  their  mind. 
Please  note  that  Section  5  of  the  PDS  Code 
provides  for  cancellation  of  the  subscription 
contract,  either  at  the  time  it  Is  verified  by 
the  sales  agency,  or  by  giving  written  notice 
within  72  hours  after  the  contract  is  signed, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  giving  further 
consideration   to   this   aspect  of   the  matter 
too. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  vours, 

Paul  Rand  DrxoN, 

Chairman. 


News  Release.  Federal  Trade  Commission- 
May  23. 1967 
A  group  of  producers  of  products  sold 
bv  door-to-door  salesmen  employed  by  in- 
dependent sales  agencies  has  requested  a 
Commission  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
legality  of  a  proposed  code  of  ethics  to  gov- 
ern the  practices  of  the  agencies  and  the 
salesmen  The  opinion  was  rendered  follow- 
ing the  second  submittal  of  the  code,  which 
had  been  .substantially  modified  as  a  re- 
sult of  conferences  with  the  Commission's 
staff   pursuant   to  Commission   direction 

The  modified  Code  provides  lor  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Administrator  who  will  be 
empowered  to  impose  fines  :tgalnst  any  of 
the  iigencies  if  he  finds  that  they  have  au- 
thorized, condoned  or  In  any  way  supported 
deceptive  practices  by  their  sales  and  col- 
lection representatives  The  maximum 
amount  of  fines  has  been  limited  to  an 
amount  which  in  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment will  not  operate  antlcompetltlvely  or 
in  a  confiscatory  manner  but  ?tifficient  to 
constitute  a  deterrent. 

Further,  in  the  modified  code  the  agree- 
ment between  signatory  agencies  not  to 
employ  a  person  found  to  be  a  willful  vio- 
lator bv  the  Administrator  in  a  sales  capac- 
ity for 'a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  w_as 
eliminated  In  its  place  it  is  now  provided 
that  the  Administrator,  upon  hnding  that 
a  person  has  willfully  violated  the  code^ 
shall  recommend  that  he  not  be  employed 
in  a  sales  capacity  for  a  period  not.  to  ex- 
ceed one  vear.  However,  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  an  agency  shall  use  its  own  dis- 
cretion in  deciding  whether  to  lollow  such 
recommendation    of    the    AdmlnLstrator 

In  order  for  a  person  to  be  found  to  be  a 
willful  violator  it  must  be  determined  that 
on  three  separate  occasions  he  violated  the 
code  with  Icnowledge  that  his  representa- 
tions were  in  violation  of  the  code  More- 
over if  an  agencv  repeatedly  condones  or  au- 
thorizes violations  of  the  code,  n  may  be 
subject  to  expulsion  from  participation  in 
the  code 

Flnallv.  in  order  to  insure  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration  of  the  code 
bv  the  agencies  than  was  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  original  submittal,  the 
code  now  provides  that  the  Administrator 
will  be  responsible  to  a  Beard  of  Directors 
composed  of  six  agencies  and  one  producer 
Of  the  six  agencies,  at  least  two  must  not 
be  affiliated  with  any  producer   Also,  the  one 
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prr^Jucer  muat  not  be  affiliated  with  anv 
o^ervcy  Appe«Is  from  actloag  of  the  Afl- 
mlnlstrator  may  be  taken  iw<  a  matter  of 
right  to  It  c-ommlttee  i-'.mp<iBe<l  .f  repre- 
sentatues  ol  at  leajit  three  participating 
agencies  at  least  one  of  which  Is  not  to 
be  itmUated  with  i  pro<l\icer  A  new  com- 
mittee !s  -o  Se  app.iinted  each  month  and 
Its  members  are  to  be  rotated  from  among 
slgnariiry  agenclfs 

The  Commission  advised  that  It  had  given 
this  matter  verv  -nreful  consideration  In 
view  of  the  mignltude  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  industry  uid  the  obvious  sin- 
cerity )f  the  Industry  In  attempting  to  de- 
vise ways  ■>.  cope  with  those  problems  Even 
taking  ull  These  factors  into  consideration, 
however,  the  Commiaalon  was  unable  to  give 
Its  approval  to  those  sections  of  code  which 
apply  to  the  salesmen  as  those  sections  are 
now  written  While  the  code  now  provides 
that  the  tction  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  salesmen  found  to  be  In  violation  would 
be  m  the  basis  of  ,i  recommendation  by  'he 
Administrator  rather  than  by  nsreement 
.imong  the  signatory  agencies,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  the  probable  result  of  that  rec- 
ommendation would  be  to  substantially  m- 
terrcre  with  those  individuals'  right  of  em- 
ptovment  and  their  right  to  have  their  fate 
decldad-by  their  individual  employers  tin- 
Wtlueueed  by  virtually  mandatory  recom- 
mendations from  the  Admlnutraior 

However  the  Commission  advised  that  it 
did  not  t>elleve  that  thi.^  would  call  for  out- 
right rejection  of  the  ccKle,  since  It  believed 
the  r.,ae  could  be  amended  so  as  to  achieve 
the  .egltlmate  objectives  of  the  Industry 
without  running  afoul  of  the  ,:intltrait  Iiw« 
Thus  the  Commission  stated  it  was  prepared 
to  ,idvlse  the  industry  that  It  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  maint/iining  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  public  record  .if  the  names 
and  circumstances  respecting  i  finding  of  a 
willful  violation  If  this  miadlflcatlon  waa 
agreeable  to  tbe  industry,  so  that  a  provision 
to  that  etrect  could  be  inserted  In  the  code 
m  place  of  the  present  section  :ipplying  to 
salesmen,  the  Commission  would  have  no 
further  objection  on  that  score 

The  Commission  was  further  of  the  opin- 
ion, now  that  greater  participation  of  the 
agencies  had  been  .issured.  that  It  waAopa- 
slble  '0  apply  the  code  as  now  wrltten^Tthe 
producers  and  igencles  In  such  j.  manner  .^ 
not  to  do  violence  to  the  antitrust  Uws. 
particularly  if  the  element  of  c^jerclon  could 
be  truly  eliminated  losofar  as  the  .agencies 
were  oncerned  when  they  were  .irrlving  at 
the:r  decision  is  to  whether  'o  Join  or 
whether  to  rem.'^ln  under  the  code  after 
having  Joined  The  Commis.5ion  made  it  clear. 
however,  that  this  conclusion  was  a  tenta- 
tive ..ne  since  there  -Aras  little  recorded  ex- 
perience upon  which  to  predicate  such  .i 
Jvidgment  Therefore,  the  jpinlon  was  ba.sed 
on  tiie  understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
coercion  of  any  agency  to  subscribe  to  the 
pl.in.  no  coercion  of  .iny  .igency  to  remain  In 
It  ifter  It  has  uibscrtbed  and  no  retaliation 
of  any  kind  against  any  agency  which  does 
not  choose  to  join  or  which  subsequently 
elects  to   leave  after   havin?   joined 

The  Industry  was  also  advised  that  the 
Commission  approval  extended  in  the  opin- 
ion was  given  for  a  three  vear  period,  follow- 
ing which  the  industry  should  resubmit  ita 
request,  and.  In  the  meantime,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  submit  reporu  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  each  complaint  which  was  received, 
considered  or  investigated  and  for  each  ac- 
tion taken  F-nirther.  the  opinion  was  ren- 
dered with  instructions  to  the  staff  of  the 
CommLMlon  to  initiate  periodic  inqwLrles 
after  the  plan  had  been  put  Into  effect  Vi  de- 
termine and  report  to  the  Comxnlasion  as  to 
how  It  Is  actually  working 

Commissioner  Eiman  dissented  His  dis- 
senting statement  is  attached 

'Not*— In  conformity  with  Commission 
policy  concerning  publication  of  digests  of 
advUory   oplnloos,    this   news   release   is   the 
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only  material  of  public  record  The  advisory 
"pmion  lUseU  and  all  background  papers  are 
confidential  and  are  not  available  to  the 
public  I 

DISSENTUIO    STATEMENT    OF    rOMMISSlONER 
EI.MAN  , 

With  the  best  of  Intentions,  a  trade  associ- 
ation has  proposed,  and  the  Commission  now 
approves,  the  establishment  of  a  C<>de  which 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
government  by  a  private  group. 

It  is  one  thing  to  encourage  businessmen 
to  promote  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
iaw  It  Is  something  else  to  approve  a  private 
scheme  of  law  enforcement,  where  Investi- 
gations are  conducted  by  private  police- 
men' and  where  violations  u{  privately-de- 
creed laws'  are  punished  by  fines  and 
penalties  Imposed  by  private  Judges"  after 
privately-conducted  "trials 

The  Code's  AdmlnlstraUir  and  his  staff  will 
apparently  function  like  a  small  version  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Comml.sslon  But  there  Is 
a  big  cUtTerence  between  such  an  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Commission,  which  l.s  a  public 
agency  of  government,  with  powers  and  du- 
ties that  tire  detlned  and  circumscribed  by 
specific  8tatutor\-  pr^ivlsl ons  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission are  subject  to  Judicial  review  Com- 
mission proceedings  are  public  and  must  be 
conducted  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  due  process,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  and  other  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  Findings  of  fact  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
In  short,  all  our  actions  are  subject,  sub- 
stanuvely  and  procedurally,  to  the  basic  safe- 
guards and  restraints  established  by  law 

It  Is  fundamental  that  the  regulatory  pow- 
ers of  government  are  too  awesome  to  be 
turned  over  to  private  policemen  prosecu- 
tors, and  Judges — no  matter  !iow  well- 
intentioned  Regulation  of  business — at  least 
when  It  involves  the  Imposition  of  fines  and 
penalties  for  violations  of  prescribed  stand- 
ards of  conduct — Ls  the  Job  of  government 
agencies  and  ofHclals  bound  by  the  limita- 
tions of  due  process  .and  the  rule  of  law  It 
runs  against  the  basic  gram  of  American  so- 
ciety to  permit  private  vigilantes"  to  act  as 
(xjlleemen  and  to  allow  private  Judges  to 
hold  "kangaroo  courts"  where  punishments 
are  Imposed  The  fundamental  safeguards 
and  restraints  which  protect  the  public 
against  arbitrary  or  lawless  official  action  are 
absent  when  the  powers  of  government  are 
sought  to  be  exercised  by  private  individ- 
uals or  groups 

I  think  the  Commission  Is  taking  a  long 
step  backward  In  approving  the  usurpation 
bv  a  trade  association  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment powers  and  duties  of  an  agency  of 
government  • 


•Cf  "The  Precious  Ounce  of  Prevention" 
an  address  by  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon! 
before  the  Advertising  AasoclaUon  of  the 
West.  Spokane.  Washington.  .June  28  1966 
pp    11-12: 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  an 
industry  Is  privileged  to  crack  the  whip  on 
the  Illegal  few  within  it  What  kind  of  disci- 
pline Is  acceptable'  Who  1  to  be  the  Judge 
and  jury  What  assurance  is  there  that  the 
assessment  of  the  facts  will  he  Impartial 
And  will  the  accused  have  a  fair  chance  to 
defend  himself  These  are  serious  questions. 
We  are  no  longer  living  In  the  davs  cf  the  Old 
West  when  punishment  was  dealt  out  with 
more  speed  than  accuracv  We  are  living  In- 
stead, thank  Heaven  under  a  government  of 
law  for  which  many  vtcneratlons  of  free  men 
have  fought  Although  legal  process  some- 
times may  be  frustratlngly  slow.  It  Is  the 
safeguard  of  our  liberty  Thus,  should  anv 
Industry  Interpret  self  policing  as  conveying 
the  privilege  to  mete  out  Justice  to  offenders 
without  due  process  of  law.  far  more  would 
be  lost  than  gained  That  is  why  I  say  that 
self  policing  must  be  reinforced  by  govern- 


AaofT,  Fox,  KujTKia, 

Pi-OTiciN  &  Kahn, 
Wa.snington.   DC     March    6    iSfig 
Hon    Fred  B    Rooney 
House  of  Reprfsentatues. 
Washifigton.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Rooney;  This  Is  In  re 
sponse  to  your  letter  of  February  27  'gfio 
requesting  from  me.  as  counsel  for  the  PDs 
.Section  of  the  Central  Registry  of  Magazine 
subscription  Solicitors,  a  frank  and  honest 
opinion  of  the  present  status  of  the  .seiilne 
code  for  Pald-Durlng-Servlce  magazine  sii- 
scrlptlon   sales  .igencles. 

I  will  nrst  address  myself  to  the  complii-its 
channeled  to  the  PDS  Code  Admlnlstr,»tor 
by  the  Easton  Express  Action  line  nvhlch 
were  also  brought  to  your  attention  i  and 
second,  u^  the  overall  operation  of  the  Ci^le' 

You  .speak  of  delay  In  the  Investlgatlotrof 
complaints   forwarded   to   the   Code    Admin 
Istrator   by   the   Action   Line   and   state   thn 
the  initial  complaints  were  made  wel'  Jver 
a  year  ago  •  According  to  our  Informa- 

tlon  the  Eastnn  f:jpr,..,.,  Action  Mne  cm 
menced  forwarding  these  complaints  to  the 
PDS  Code  Administrator  at  the  early  part 
of  this  year  There  were  no  complaints  from 
the  Action  Line"  prior  to  that  time  nor 
were  there  any  generalized  series  of  com- 
plaints from  the  Easton-AUentown  area  bp- 
fore  the  "Action  Line"  commenced  sendinu 
them  ' 

It  appears  that  45  letters  were  forwarded 
to  the  PDS  Code  Administrator  bv  the  Ea  ion 
Expres.n  relaUng  to  the  complalnta  of  35  con- 
sumers. The  Code  Administrator  has  dpalt 
with  these  35  consumer  complalnt,s  in  ;he 
following  manner: 

(II  In  eight  (8)  Instances  PDS  compl.nts 
have  been  Issued. 

t2i  In  .six  .6)  instances  the  Administrator 
has  written  to  the  consumer  for  additional 
Information  necessary  to  determine  if  a  ode 
violation  lias  probably  occurred. 

'3»  Twenty-one  i21i  of  the  letters  Incud- 
mg  two  In  category  (21  above  were  sent  to 
the  agencies  Involved  for  possible  voluntary 
adjustment  Except  for  the  tK>sslbllity  of 
issuing  PDS  complaints  In  the  two  Instanc.yj 
which  fall  In  category  i2i  above  these  re- 
ports were  not  considered  suitable  for  tue 
Issuance  of  a  PDS  complaint  because  manv 


mental  authoniy  For  the  ndvertlsinu  Indus- 
try t>o  set  up  high  ethical  standards,  its  •  ou 
already  have  done.  Is  all  to  the  pood,  and  to 
.idhere  to  the  standards  is  even  better  In- 
deed, such  self  restraint  serves  to  focus  at- 
tention on  those  few  who  are  out  of  step. 
They  may  even  become  so  uncomfortably 
conspicuous  that  they  will  mend  their  wavs 
But  If  they  don't,  and  persuasion  falls.  It  is 
not  your  privilege  to  dUclpUne  them  Such  15 
the  sole  responsibility  of  governmental  '  i- 
thority— local,  state  or  national." 

Cf.  also  Donald  F.  Turner.  "Cooperation 
Among  Competitors"".  Northwestern  Unlv  L. 
Rev    865.  870^  71   (1967)  : 

"In  discussing  collaboration  nmong  c.r.:- 
petltors  which  regulates  or  limits  their  cim- 
peUtlon  m  particular  ways.  I  have  been  con- 
sidering only  toiuntary  adherence  by  the 
competitors  themselves  to  Hgreemcnts  of  one 
sort  or  another  I  h.ave  not  been  discussing 
the  question  of  sanctions  that  might  be  irr.- 
pijsed  within  the  group  for  failure  to  conjpl\ 
with  the  agreement,  the  more  so.  I  l.ave  not 
been  discussing  sanctions  effected  throuea 
pressure  on  outside  parties  with  whom  thf 
group  deals  For  good  reasons,  the  law  ha.- 
always  been  suspicious  of  the  potential  abuse 
in  private  government  of  economic  actlvif 
enforced  by  sanctions.  Therefore  the  use  if 
sanctions  within  and  without  the  group 
raises  quite  separate  questions  •  •  •  lii 
short,  the  imposition  of  sanctions  Is  Indeed 
an  .tsiumptlon  of  legislative  power  by  a  pri- 
vate ^Toup  which  Is  likely  to  be  Intolerable 
under  all  but  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances 
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relate  to  matters  which  occurred  at  least  a 
vear  ago  and  some  relate  to  matters  which 
occurred  at  a  time  prior  to  commencement 
of  operations  under  the  PDS  Code.  In  addi- 
tion, others  of  these  reports  Involve  claims 
of  misfortune  In  the  family  and  consequent 
inability  to  pay.  and  other  such  hardship 
situations,  which  are  suitable  for  adjustment 
by  voluntary  agency  action,  rather  than  PDS 
complaint.  Of  the  21  reports  forwarded  to 
the  agencies  involved,  the  Administrator  has 
received  four  replies,  and  In  each  of  the  four 
mstances  the  contracts  have  been  cancelled. 

(4)  Two  (2)  complaints  were  referred  back 
to  the  Action  Line  reporter  of  the  Easton 
Express  for  further  Information.  In  these 
ciises  It  was  deemed  best  to  refer  them  to 
the  consumer  through  "Action  Line"  rather 
than  directly  to  the  consumer. 

(5)  Three  (3)  of  the  complainte  do  not 
concern  publications  which  are  covered  by 
the  PDS  Code  or  the  Magazine  Publishers 
A.ssoclatlon.  (One  involves  a  newspaper  that 
contains  Information  about  the  sportfl  world, 
and  the  other  two  involve  agencies  which 
.ire  not  connected  with  the  PDS  Code  or  in 
.^ny  way  with  the  Magazine  Publishers 
.Vssoclation ) . 

In  our  view  the  action  taken  In  response  to 
these  complaints  Is  not  dilatory,  although  In 
many  cases  the  Code  Administrator  acts  even 
more  speedily.  I  believe  that  the  speed  of  the 
Code  Administrator's  action  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  timing  of  governmental  ac- 
tion of  a  like  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  operation  of  the 
C'jde,  as  of  January  16,  1969  ^whlch  is  one 
vear  from  the  time  the  Code  began  its  opera- 
tion) the  Administrator  had  received  from 
various  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  state  attorneys  general  of- 
fices a  total  of  571  reports  Indicating  possible 
Molatlons  of  the  PDS  Code.  Of  these  reports 
385  formal  PDS  complaints  were  Issued  al- 
leging violations  of  the  PDS  Code.  Thirteen 
,:  these  were  combined  since  the  allegations 
■Old  circum.stances  appeared  to  be  related,  so 
that  the  net  number  of  PDS  complaints 
actually  issued  by  the  Administrator  In  this 
one-year  period  Is  378.  In  sixty-three  (63) 
Instances  the  determination  of  whether  to 
issue  a  PDS  complaint  Is  pending  receipt  of 
further  Information  from  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  repwrtlng  organization.  In  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  (123)  Instances  no 
c  implaint  was  Issued  because  there  were  no 
auiRclent  facts  described  In  the  complaint  to 
warrant  the  probability  that  a  Code  violation 
had  occurred.  However,  a  decision  not  to  Is- 
sue a  complaint  Is  not  made  unless  the  mat- 
t.r  IS  followed  up  at  least  twice  with  the 
complaining  consumer  and  the  reporting 
organization,  and  they  fall  to  provide  further 
Information  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  a 
PDS  complaint. 

.■\s  you  I  am  sure  realize,  after  the  PDS 
complaint  is  Issued  the  agency  has  (a)  an 
opportunity  to  answer,  (b)  may  request  a 
per.sonal  hearing  before  the  Code  Adminis- 
trator, and  (CI  may  appeal  to  a  three-man 
jippellate  committee.  As  of  January  16.  1969 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  (242)  complalnta 
are  pending  In  various  stages  of  this  litiga- 
tion process.  In  89  cases  final  action  has  been 
t.iken  by  the  Code  Administrator  and  the 
Appellate  Committee  and  in  such  cases  a  net 
amount  of  $36,900  has  been  assessed  as  llqul- 
cl.ited  damage  against  various  PDS  selling 
agencies.  In  thirty-three  (33)  cases  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  dlBmlssed  the  complaint  or 
rescinded  It  because  the  agency  was  able  to 
tiemonstrate  that  no  violation  occurred. 

Again.  I  believe  that  the  actions  so  far 
t  .ken  by  the  PDS  Administrator  compare 
f.'.vorably  in  time,  number  and  effect  with 
V  hat  might  have  been  accomplished  by  gov- 
ernment authority. 

In  my  view  the  Code  Is  proving  to  be  an 
fJlective  instrument  to  control  malpractices 
m  the  Industry.  The  PDS  Code  In  Its  opera- 
tion for  sUghtiy  more  than  one  year  already 


has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  violations.  We  have 
asked  vjlrlous  Better  Business  Bureaus  across 
the  country  whether  the  PDS  Code  Is  effec- 
tive In  reducing  improper  selling  and  collect- 
ing activities.  It  has  generally  been  leported 
to  us  that  the  Code  has  had  a  great  effect 
In  reducing  Improper  PDS  activities.  A  recent 
report  of  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau shows  that  during  this  past  year  PDS 
sales  violations  were  down  forty  (40'',  )  per- 
cent. 'We  think  that  the  results  thus  far  have 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  decision  in  authorizing 
the  Code  operations  for  an  experimental 
three-year  period,  and  under  continuing  op- 
erational review  by  the  Commission  and  its 
staff. 

I  think  It  is  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  thus  far.  we  have  focused  only  on  the 
violations,  and  not  on  the  total  context  of 
sales  of  magazine  subscriptions  through  the 
PDS  plan.  The  great  majority  of  such  sales 
are  In  accordance  with  law  and  good  ethics. 
Improper  selling  In  this  field  represents  only 
a  small  proportion  of  total  magazine  sub- 
scription sales. 

I  am  also  aware  of  your  most  recent  com- 
ments concerning  sales  of  magazines  sub- 
scriptions which  appeared  in  the  March  4. 
1969  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  news- 
paper articles  which  you  Included  along  witli 
your  remarks  do  not  relate  to  PDS  subscrip- 
tion sales  but  rather  to  sales  by  cash  agen- 
cies which  are  not  covered  In  the  Code,  I 
would  also  respectfully  request,  in  order  to 
complete  the  record  on  this  matter,  that  the 
Information  contained  In  this  letter  also  be 
Included  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  mv 
remarks  of  May  29.  1968  before  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association  which  gives  both  an 
explanation  of  the  PDS  Code  and  of  the  un- 
derlying self-regulatory  undertaking. 

I  would  welcome  any  additional  questions 
you  may  have,  and  would  be  willing  to  co- 
operate in  any  way,  including  personal  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

Earl  W.  Kintner 


Protection  of  the  Public  Throtjch  the 

PAro-DURING-SERVICE   CODE 

(Statement  of  Earl  'W    Kintner.  counsel  for 
Pald-Durlng-Servlce  Section.  Central  Reg- 
istry of  Magazine  Subscription  Solicitors. 
Arent,    Fox,    Kintner,    Plotkln    &:    Kahn. 
Washington,    D.C..    before    the    Magazine 
Publishers     Association.     White     Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  May  29,  1968) 
The  title  of  this  talk  Just  as  ■well   could 
have  been  "Protection  of  the  Pald-Durlng- 
Servlce    Circulation    Industry    Tlirouph    the 
PDS  Code."  Anyone  readily  may  see  that  the 
public     and     the     Industry     share     mutual 
interests. 

Circulation  activity  presents  a  continuing 
challenge  commonly  shared  by  each  pub- 
lisher. In  no  case  does  he  wish  to  see  a  threat 
to  any  circulation  source,  whether  or  not  he 
Is  using  this  particular  source  at  a  given 
time. 

The  Pald-Durlng-Servlce  subscription  sell- 
ing operation  Is  one  of  those  vital  sources  of 
magazine  circulation.  As  you  know,  it  gives 
many  families  the  opportunity  of  buv-lng 
several  magazine  subscriptions  at  one  time 
without  paying  the  cost  in  advance. 

From  circulation  statistics  among  pub- 
lishers generally  It  Is  evident  that  this  serv- 
ice Is  In  great  demand  by  the  public  and 
yet,  this  Important  source  was  threatened 
by  a  cancer.  That  cancer  was  embodied  in  a 
small  minority  of  Industry  people  who  suf- 
fered evidently  from  an  inferiority  complex, 
a  complex  leading  them  to  believe  that  the 
public  would  not  buy  magazines  through  this 
particular   plan,   unless   the   sales   presenta- 


tions were  deceptive,  or  danced  on  the  edge 
of  such  Illegality. 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  industry 
in  the  development  of  the  PDS  Code   since 
1965  and  I  have  come  to  know  many  of  its 
problems  and  most  of  Us  leaders  quite  inti- 
mately. I  am  convinced   that  proper   selling 
win  not  diminish  sales  or  profits.  In  fact  the 
housewife    who    buys    magazines    under    the 
Paid -During   Service   plan    is   getting    a    real 
bargain  for  which  no  person  in  the  maeaz.ne 
publishing   industry   need   apologize    In   the 
long  run,  proper  selling  will  increase  profits 
significantly,  for  few  sales   will   have  to  be 
cancelled  because  they  were  deceptively  sold. 
The  small  minority,  however.  v:ho  have  not 
grasped  these  facts,  have  caused  grave  prob- 
lems lor  the   industry.   As  a   result   of   iheir 
activities,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
conducted  extensive  Investigations  of  tiunost 
every  major  circulation  cjmpany  mi  the  in- 
dustry. Some   municipalities   and   st.iies   are 
contemplating   the  enactment   of  highly   re- 
strictive and  discriminatory  legislation  which 
in  many  instances  would  have  the  effect   of 
prohibiting   the  sale  of  maeazine  subscrip- 
tions on  a  door-to-door  basis,  and,  in  tact,  la 
some   places   such    legislation    has   been    en- 
acted. Also.  Federal  legislation  is  being  con- 
sidered  in   Congress  which   it   is  felt   would 
have  an   unnecessarily  deleterious   effect   m 
the  industry. 

It  Is  evident  13  me  that  the  executive.-,  of 
the  leading  companies  in  the  Industry  have 
fully  grasped  the  problems.  In  earlv  1965.  a 
committee  comprised  of  hlghl.,  responsible 
leading  executive.?  of  the  prlncipAi  circula- 
tion companies,  with  unquallnea  support 
from  their  publishers,  decided  that  in  ircier 
to  forestall  prnb.ibly  serious  injury  tj  tlie 
industry,  which  c.iuld  resvill  from  federal 
and  stite  governmental  rea.-tlon  to  cert.iln 
types  of  selling  practices  (even  ihotich  prac- 
ticed only  by  a  minority!,  and  n  imprave 
the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  industry. 
Industrywide  self-regulation  was  liie  only 
answer  It  was  decided  by  the  Commlf.ee  to- 
develop  a  code  which  would  effe.-tlveiy  elim- 
inate improper  selling  activities  Counsel  was 
engaged  to  implement  the  decision  As  a  re- 
sult, actual  operating  conditions  in  tne  ui- 
dustry  were  thoroughly  investigated  .>nd. 
after  extensive  consultation  with  all  iirlnci- 
pal  industry  members,  .i  Code  tentatively 
was  agreed  upon,  after  consultation  v  ith  i  he 
staff  (3f  the  Federal  Trade  Cominisslo!i 

In  the  Code,  the  principal  standards  ^f 
selling  practices  were  set  forth,  as  well  as 
provisions  for  enforcing  those  standards.  In 
"formulating  the  selling  rules,  the  re'ievmt 
decisions  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Tr.;de 
Commission  were  taken  into  accjunt.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  views  and  necessities  of  the 
industry.  In  addition,  in  order  to  meet  t:  iv- 
ernment  standards,  the  Code  was  de.=  igned 
so  that  any  agencies  or  persons  afle;ted  by 
declsiojis  under  it  would  be  afforded  1 1;  hI 
fairness  and  full  opportunity  for  their  .-ide 
of  the  controversy  to  be  heard  Great  ire 
also  was  taken  In  formulating  the  Code  to 
eliminate  any  provisions  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  restraining  competition  between 
the  industry  participants  or  In  the  industry 
generally. 

The  Code  provides  that  an  Administrator 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direct^jrs 
of  the  Pald-Durlng-Service  Section  of  the 
Central  Registry  of  Magazine  Subscription 
Solicitors.  He  Is  respwnsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Code  and  Is  empowered  to 
originate  all  proceedings  for  enforcement 
of  its  substantive  rules.  He  may  bring  pro- 
ceedings Eigalnst  signatory  agencies,  and 
may  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether 
such  companies  have  violated  the  Code 
rules.  The  companies  signatory  to  the  Code 
are  liable  for  liquidated  damages  if  tliey 
have  supported  or  condoned  Improper  selling 
activity  and  also,  although  they  have  not 
supported  or  condoned  such  activity,  they 
mav  be  responsible  If  improper  selling  prac- 
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ucea  have  taken  place  tn  circunutancea 
where  they  should  have  known  ot  such  ac- 
tivity and  should  have  taken  stepa  to  pre- 
vent It  Persons  engaging  In  Improper  sell- 
ing activities  may  be  found  to  t>e  willful  vio- 
lators of  the  Code  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  each  had  violated  the  Code  on  three 
separate  jccaslons  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  activity  constUutea  a  violation  of  the 
Code 

Penalty  assesaments  will  be  levied  only 
against  the  signatory  agencies  3uch  agen- 
cies are  held  responsible  for  Code  violations 
by  their  solicitors  and  representatives  even 
though  they  have  no  knowledge  of  such  vio- 
lations but  under  the  circumstances  should 
have  been  Informed  of  the  activity  of  their 
solicitors  and  representatives  The  efTect  if 
this  la  to  instill  integrity  at  the  top  of  each 
agency  and  to  encourage  practice  of  such 
integrity  at  each  level  af  respjonslblUty,  to 
eliminate  Improper  selling  pra<:tlce8 

It  was  recognized  that  government  ap- 
proval for  the  Code  was  necessary  and  the 
proposed  Code  was  submitted  for  clearance 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  On  May 
32  1967  the  Commission  in  a  precedent  set- 
ting action,  ipproved  a  modified  Code  for  a 
three-year  experimental  period  The  Commis- 
sion in  efTect  entered  into  a  limited  partner- 
aiaip  vXLb.  the  industry  to  promote  compUnnce 
wltn  Un&.  law  It  reqmred  that  the  Adminis- 
trator must  submit  reports  to  the  Commis- 
sion if  each  complaint  which  is  received  con- 
sidered or  investigated  and  .f  each  action 
taken  Further  the  Commissions  stafT  was 
instructed  to  initiate  periodic  inquiries  after 
the  plan  had  been  put  into  effect  to  deter- 
mine and  report  to  the  Commission  as  to  how 
It  is  actually  working  After  three  years  the 
industry  must  resubmit  Ita  request  for  ap- 
proval 

The  industry  must  satisfy  the  Commission 
that   the  experiment   has  proved   Itself    that 
the  industrv  self-regulation  can   benefit   in- 
dustry   government,   and    the   public    To   do 
this,  the  indastry  must  fulfill  its  obligation, 
which  Is  ;n  efTect  spelled  out  In  the  Code,  to 
rid    Itself   of   improper  sales   practices    If.   at 
the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  we  cannot 
demonstrat*  that  the  Code  has  had  the  efTect 
of  substantially  lessening  such  activity,  then 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  it  continued  by  the 
Commission    and  the  objectives  for  which  it 
was  created  will  be  unfultlUed    In  this  event, 
the  probabl.lty  is  that  governmental  activity. 
m  the  form  of  legislation  .tnd  law  suits,  will 
be  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever  before 
The   administration   and   operation   of   the 
Code    must    have    the    effect    of    eventually 
eliminating   violations   or   at    least   reducing 
them  to  a  tolerable  level   from   the  point  of 
view  of  the  governmental  enforcing  author- 
ities   One   of    the    principal    tools   given    the 
Admini.strator  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  is  the  assessment  of  liquidated  damages 
against    agencies    which    have    supported    or 
condoned    violations,   or   which   should   have 
known    of    violations    by    its    solicitors     The 
Board     of     Directors     of     the     Pud-During- 
Service  Section  of  Central  Registry  has  pro- 
vided general  guidelines  to  the  Administrator 
in  making  liquidated  damage  assessments  for 
violations    of    the    Code     The    general    prin- 
ciple to  be  utilized  by  the  Administrator  is 
that   the  damages  assessed   should  be  sufH- 
clent   to  deter  future  violations,   but  should 
not   be  of  such   a   nature  as   to   be  confisca- 
tory •■  The  Administrator  also  considers 
other    factors    in    making   such    assessments, 
including   whether   the   violation   is   isolated 
or  widespread,  the  extent  to  which  it  causes 
dam.ige    'n    the    industry  s    reputation,    and 
whether   the  violations  have   been  supponed 
or  condoned  by  suoervisory  personnel    If  this 
Code   Is   to  be  successful.  If  the  objective  ot 
the  industry   leaders   Is   to   be  achieved,   and 
■iitlmate!y  if  the  Industry  Is  to  be  free  from 
oppressive    federal    regulation    and    prosecu- 
tion by  various  governmental  authorities,  the 
general    principle    of    deterrence    in    making 


liquidated  damage  assessments  must  be  ap- 
plied rigorously  The  object  Is  to  rid  the 
industry  of  improper  sales  practices,  or  re- 
duce such  activity  to  minimal  levels  The  in- 
dustry no  longer  can  live  with  such  practices 
Monetary  penalty  assessments  alone  will 
not  do  the  job  One  of  the  most  Important 
duties  >f  the  Administrator  Is  to  educate  the 
industry  i-oncernlng  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  He  must  use  all  resources  at  his  com- 
mand to  urge  circulation  and  sales  executives 
to  take  proper  steps  including,  where  neces- 
.sary  expanded  training  pn)grams  to  insure 
that  deceptive  selling  is  not  used  The  Ad- 
ministrator ,18  part  of  his  educational  and 
public  relations  duties  also  must  maintain 
relations  with  Bettrr  Business  Bureaus. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  various  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  urge  greater  reliance 
ufxin  the  Code  and  the  concept  of  self-regu- 
iMlon  by  such  groups  CcH)peratlon  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  is  particularly  es- 
sential As  confidence  grows  in  the  fairness 
and  effective  operation  of  the  Cixle.  among  ail 
such  groups  the  more  the  Industry  will  be 
left  to  regulate  Its  own  atlalrs.  and  be  free 
from  regulation  and  enforcement  from  with- 
out 

I  might  point  out  that  the  concept  of  in- 
dustry self-regulation  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  law  Is  truly  at  the  crossroads-  lis 
fate  rests  m  no  small  measure  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  PDS  Code  The  Codes  failure 
oould  register  the  death  knell  for  the  concept 
of  self-regulation  and  voluntary  compliance 
In  other  industries  Successful  operation  of 
the  Code  would  of  course,  immeasurably 
enhance  chances  for  self-regulation  and  self- 
poUclng  in  other  industries  More  Impxirtant- 
ly.  however,  the  reputation  of  this  industry 
will  be  insured  for  !orig  periods  to  come  The 
success  of  the  Code  will  place  the  PDS  in- 
dustry In  Its  rightful  place  among  the  rest  of 
.American  business  I  might  also  add  In  pass- 
ing that  I  am  painfully  aware  that.  In  part 
my  own  reputation  iis  an  advocate  of  Indus- 
try self-regulation  and  voluntary  Industry 
compliance  with  law  is  at  stake  There  are 
some  Influential  persons  in  government  who 
believe  that  self-regulation  is  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge to  escape  from  the  requirements  of 
law  I  do  not  believe  this,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Code  to 
prove  me  correct 

As  I  said  above  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  authorizing  this  Code,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  new  experiment  in  Industry  self- 
regulation  and  In  government  cooperation 
with  industry  The  experiment  Is  tor  three 
years  duration  One  vear  has  expired  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  gotten  .i  Code  Into 
operation,  complaints  have  been  Issued  and 
some  assessments  have  been  levied  I  know 
that  the  agencies  that  have  been  assessed 
do  not  like  It  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  have 
to  pay  under  such  circumstances  Hopefully, 
however,  payment  now  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  further  violations,  and  avert- 
ing even  greater  payment  and  losses  in  the 
years  to  come 

This  Industry  is  meeting  the  challenge  Its 
leaders  have  spent  untold  hours  during  the 
past  three  years  in  good-faith  efforts  to  elim- 
inate Improper  .selling  practices  from  the 
marketplace  These  leaders  have  taken  posi- 
tive and  constructive  steps  to  preserve  .m 
Important,  and  perhaps  essential,  means  of 
bringing  good  periodical  reading  material 
into  the  homes  of  America  The  t^DS  Industry 
thus  has  demonstrated  Its  firm  'ommltment 
to  Integrity  In  selling  and  the  protection  of 
the  good  name  of  the  magazine  publishing 
industry 

I  see  in  the  audience  ttxlav  several  who 
were  in  attendance  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Chi- 
cago on  October  22,  1959,  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  address  during  my  services  ;us  Chair- 
man   of    the   Federal    Trade   Commission 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  during  this 
period    there    was    a    vigorous    Congressional 


Investigation  of  rigged  quiz  shows,  attacks 
in  many  quarters  on  deceptive  advertising 
and  even  on  the  utility  of  advertising  in  the 
economy,  as  well  as  demands  both  within 
and  without  government  for  more  law  md 
more  regulation  of  advertising. 

At  that  time,  when  my  own  day-to-day 
responsibilities  Included  the  interpretati  m 
and  enforcement  of  legal  standards  for  busi- 
ness,  I  pointed  out  that  It  Is  preferable  for 
a  sincere  government  officer  to  encoiirnse 
industry  In  its  own  self-Interest  to  express 
the  integrity  and  self-policing  so  import  mt 
In  a  society  which  emphasizes  individual 
responsibility 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  iirite 
on  which  to  end  these  remarks  than  to 
repeat  tlie  closing  remarks  of  that  address  of 
nearly  nine  years  ago  on  ■Self-Dlsclpllne  ;,t 
the  Crossroads  •  I  said  then,  and  I  say  liere 
again  with  equal  feeling: 

"I  am  quite  aware  that  cynics  ridicule  ;he 
Idea  of  self -discipline  by  businessmen  And 
while  I  concede  there  is  evidence  aplenty  to 
support  their  cynicism.  I  know  that  wltiiout 
such  voluntary  compliance  with  law.  this 
nation  would  be  confronted  with  two  unac- 
ceptable alternatives  becoming  a  police  stiite 
or  surrendering   to  commercial  chaos. 

■Granted  that  both  alternatives  seem 
remote  at  this  time.  I  think  it  is  tremendou;. 
ly     important     that     we     realize     that    se'f- 

dlsclpllne  by   businessmen   can  deteriorate 

and  that  decay  hastens  decay  Tlie  capacity  of 
business  to  police  Itself  -an  be  sapped  bv 
IndlfTercnce,  by  ignorance,  by  avarice  It  also 
cm  he  undermined  by  the  surrender  of  moral 
responsibilities  to  government-  the  demand- 
ing of  new  laws  to  fill  the  vacated  bastions 
of  self-reliance 

P;ir  better  that  governmental  pollcUu-  be 
accorded  its  proper  role  of  restralnlnt;  lie 
errant  few  Give  It  autliorlty  and  strenett  -n 
strike  fast  and  hard  ot  those  who  refui>i  -o 
police  themselve.5 

Let  us  accept  .md  put  our  faith  in  the 
political  and  economic  system  that  developed 
this  great  natlcjn  of  ours  Let  us  exalt  in  the 
privilege  of  living  .md  forking  undfr  a 
capitalistic  free  enterprise  system— a  system 
whose  energies  derive  from  the  freedom  ,ind 
capacity  of  individual  citizens  and  who.se 
necessary  restraints  ire  imposed  by  govern- 
ment One  is  the  engine:  the  other  the  brakes 
We  need  both  And  please.  God.  may  we  nc\fr 
transpose  these  functions   ' 


CONGRXSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hoi'SE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC    March  7.  1969. 
Hon   PAfi.  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  welcome  the  news 
contained  in  your  letter,  plus  further  details 
gleaned  from  telephone  discussions,  that  a 
field  Investigation  of  continuing  magazine 
subscription  sales  practices  will  be  made  at 
the  direction  of  the  Commlsslcn 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  make  avail- 
able to  you  some  Information  I  believe  may 
be  helpful  If  taken  Into  consideration  during 
the  course  of  the  field  survey 

1  I  have  In  my  files  at  the  present  time  i 
sampling  of  more  than  30  pages  of  newspaper 
clippings  from  around  the  country  on  Mie 
subject  of  magazine  sales  frauds,  consumer 
warnings  :irrests.  etc  .  all  of  which  have  been 
published  since  the  Industry's  self-regulating 
code  went  into  effect 

2  Complaints  which  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  show  that  the  deceptive  sales 
practices  are  being  used  Indiscriminately 
both  by  sales  organizations  which  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  code  of  ethical  practices  and 
those  which  have  not 

:i  Disreputable  characters  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding exconvicts,  sex  deviates  and  others 
are  being  recruited  by  magazine  sales  sub- 
scription agencies  to  carry  out  the  door-to- 
door  sales  campaigns 
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4  Local  newspapers  dally  are  publishing 
classified  ads  seeking  young  men  and  women 
for  travel  Jobs  which  are  in  fact  recrvfltment 
ads  for  the  magazine,  encyclopedia,  etc,  crews 
which  roam  the  country  using  every  gimmick 
they  can  dream  up  to  deceive  consumers  into 
putting  their  signature  on  a  form,  misrepre- 
sented as  something  other  than  what  It  ac- 
tually Is— a  contract. 

3  investigations  are  continuing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  under  the  Attorneys 
General  of  those  States.  In  Pennsylvania 
, Congressional  Record.  March  6.  1969,  Page 
5457 ) .  Attorney  General  Sennett  haa  Issued 
the  first  subpena  for  a  magazine  sales  fran- 
chise operator  and  I  am  advised  that  others 
will  follow  shortly. 

ti  New  Jerseys  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Consumer  Protection.  Mr.  Paul  Krebs,  ad- 
vised my  Administrative  Assistant,  Ray  Hu- 
ber  today  that  his  office  is  receiving  a  con- 
tinuing chain  of  complaints  directed  at  a 
number  of  companies  operating  in  that  area. 
.\!nong  these  Is  International  Magazine  Serv- 
ice .subject  of  a  statement  in  the  Congrres- 
sii  iial  Record  on  March  5,  1969.  Page  5379, 
regarding  a  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maryland  who  also  Is  Secretary  and 
Counsel  for  International  Magazine  Service 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic.  Inc..  of  Baltimore. 

7  My  office  has  been  contacted  by  ex- 
magazlne  sales  personnel  who  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  appear  before  an  of- 
ficial body  which  might  investigate  this  type 
01  ^ales  activity.  They  are  prepared  to  testify 
th.it  magazine  subscription  sales  companies 
cannot  survive  without  using  fraudulent 
s.iles  tactics 

y  It  is  important  to  consider  that  the 
Better  Bu.siness  Bureau,  based  on  inlorma- 
ti  n  from  the  Baltimore  office,  does  not  con- 
jiaer  complaints  about  magazine  subscrip- 
tions sales  practices  as  being  ■'Justified  com- 
pl.ilnts"  1 1  I  UNLESS  the  complainant  has 
first  written  to  the  company  Involved  re- 
questing satisfaction  of  the  complaint,  or 
i2i  IF  the  complainant  has  signed  a  sales 
contract  In  virtually  every  case  the  com- 
plainant has  signed  a  contract  and  therefore 
his  complaint,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau,  would  be  "unjustified."  It  Is 
specifically  these  fraudulent  tactics  used  to 
secure  signatures  on  contracts  which  require 
investigation. 

9  The  Industry  code  of  ethics  cannot  be 
effective  If  half  of  the  Industry  does  not 
subscribe  to  it  or  maintain  membership  In 
Central  Registry. 

10.  Magazine  advertising  rates  are  based 
on  paid  subscriptions.  If  large  volume  sub- 
scriptions can  be  provided  only  by  deceptive 
sales  practices  In  order  to  maintain  high 
advertising  rates  and  conduct  a  profitable 
piiblishing  business,  are  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers going  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
them? 

II  The  decision  by  Central  Registry  to  give 
pxpedlilous  treatment  to  complaints  for- 
warded from  the  Easton  Express  Is  In  Itself 
a  disgusting  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  Central  Registry  bows  to  pressures.  By 
T.iklng  such  action.  Central  Registry  is  seek- 
ing to  quiet  the  tempest  in  the  teapot  be- 
fore some  fullscale  Investigation  Is  begun  to 
probe  the  causes  of  the  furor.  I  find  it  most 
interesting  to  note  that  Central  Registry  is 
ireing  contract  cancellations  In  regard  to 
ni;my.  If  not  all,  of  the  complaints  forwarded 
by  Easton  Express,  a  practice  which  might 
be  described  as  an  attempt  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  two  investigations  under- 
way in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairnian.  I  believe  these  points,  if 
thoroughly  considered  during  the  course  of 
your  field  investigation,  will  help  provide 
substantial  reason  for  a  fullscale  Investiga- 
tion by  FTC  Meanwhile.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  a  Congressional  Investigation  as 
well 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  the  Com- 
mission members  for  your  prompt  response  to 
my   request    I   hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 


convince   you  an  investigation  In   consider- 
able depth  Is  warranted  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  sales  frauds  on  his  doorstoop  and 
In  the  comfort  of  his  living  room. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B.  Rooney. 
Member  of  Congress. 


STATE  AIR  QUALITY   FINANCING 
ACT  OP  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Farbsteini 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
State  Air  Quality  Financing  Act  of  1969. 
This  act  would  open  up  a  vast,  new 
source  of  revenue  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion by  authorizing  the  use  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  purposes  of  air  pollu- 
tion control.  Under  my  bill,  trust  fund 
money  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  105,  air  pollution  planning  and 
control  programs;  and  section  209,  de- 
velopment of  vehicle  inspection  pro- 
grams, of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
subject  to  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  1967  act. 
The  State  Governor  would  be  given  the 
option  of  tapping  part  or  all  of  his  share 
of  the  Sl.l  billion  apportioned  annually 
through  the  trust  fund  for  ABC  high- 
ways to  fight  against  air  pollution. 

With  automobiles  responsible  for  over 
60  percent  of  air  pollution  in  the  country 
and  for  over  95  percent  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air.  it  is  appropriate 
that  gasoline  tax  revenues  be  used  to 
counteract  the  pollution  which  auto- 
mobile exhausts  place  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  pollution  poses  an  extremely  serious 
general  health  hazard,  as  the  Congress 
recognized  when  it  passed  the  Air  Quality 
Act.  But,  in  addition,  it  poses  a  particu- 
larly serious  health  and  safety  hazard  to 
the  automobile  driver  and  pedestrian. 
The  effects  of  carbon  monoxide,  the 
major  pollutant  emitted  by  autos.  include 
impairment  of  judgment,  reduced  eye- 
sight and  muscular  coordination,  and 
drowsiness,  any  of  which  can  be  fatal  to 
the  person  behind  the  wheel.  Similarly. 
auto-caused  photochemical  smog,  which 
is  found  in  large  urban  centers  on  20 
percent  to  30  percent  of  the  days  in  a 
year,  not  only  irritates  the  eyes,  but  in 
darkening  the  air,  impairs  visibility.  Like 
carbon  monoxide,  it  can  be  fatal  to  some- 
one behind  the  wheel. 

Even  aside  from  the  health  and  safety 
hazards,  the  dollar  loss  to  property  re- 
sulting from  air  pollution  is  staggering. 
It  is  estimated  at  Sll  billion  a  year  or 
$600  per  family.  An  expenditure  of  only 
$10  to  $25  per  person  for  air  pollution 
abatement  activities  could  substantially 
eliminate  the  problem  which  in  the  long 
run,  would  result  in  a  substantial  savings 
to  our  society.  Thus,  if  the  hazards  of  air 
pollution  to  health  and  safety  arc  in- 
sufficient motivation  for  tapping  a  major 
new  source  of  revenue  for  air  pollution 
abatement  activities,  represented  by  the 
highway  trust  fund,  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  automot've-caused  air 
pollution  should  be  sufficient  motivation. 
This   question   is   a    particularly   ap- 


propriate one  to  raise  at  this  time  with 
the  National  Defense  Highway  System 
near  completion  and  the  Interstate 
Highway  Trust  Fund  due  to  expire.  While 
I  have  strong  doubts  about  the  desira- 
bility of  maintaining  any  separate  source 
of  earmarked  revenue  for  highway  con- 
struction at  all,  if  such  a  trust  is  going  to 
be  maintained,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  have  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude use  for  abatement  of  the  auto- 
caused  pollution  of  our  air. 
I  the  automobile  as  a  major  source  of  air 
pollution 

Title  II  of  the  Federal  Air  Highway 
Act  of  1956  created  a  trust  fund  to  be 
appropriated  among  the  States  for  use 
for  specified  highway  and  highway-re- 
lated expenditures.  As  currently  consti- 
tuted, the  State,  at  its  discretion  may  use 
percentages  of  the  amount  allocated  to  it 
for  primary  and  secondary  road  con- 
struction and  for  urban  roads:  $1.1  bil- 
lion is  currently  available  under  the  trust 
fund  for  these  purposes.  My  legislation 
would  give  the  Governor  the  discretion 
to  use  some  or  all  of  the  funds  derived 
from  gas  and  oil  taxes  and  allocated  to 
his  State  under  this  mechanism,  for  air 
pollution  abatement.  The  abatement  use 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  is  currently 
required  under  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

While  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
air  pollution  control  have  been  rising 
rapidly  compared  to  what  they  were  even 
6  years  ago.  they  represent  but  a  very 
small  amount  in  absolute  dollar  terms 
to  the  objective  need.  Much  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  two  factors.  Fir.^t.  an 
increased  awareness  by  Stat*  and  local 
governments  of  the  dangers  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  a  desire  to  take  remedial  action 
and.  second,  the  matching  fund.s  pro- 
visions of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
Unfortunately,  the  limited  fiscal  capacity 
of  the  State  and  local  governments, 
coupled  with  a  woefully  inadequate  level 
of  funding  available  through  the  Air 
Quality  Act  to  support  the  tremendous 
increase  in  activities  needed  in  the  field, 
has  kept  air  pollution  expenditures  down 
in  spite  of  the  desire  to  take  action. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
automobile  represents  the  most  impor- 
tant single  source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  In  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  of  pollutants,  it  produces  more 
contaminants  by  weight  than  all  other 
sources  combined.  The  nationwide  con- 
tribution of  the  motor  vehicle  to  air  con- 
tamination includes:  66  million  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  per  year:  12  million 
tons  of  hydrocarbons:  6  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxides:  1  million  tons  of  partic- 
ulates: 1  miUion  tons  of  sulfur  oxides: 
and  190  thousand  tons  of  lead  com- 
pounds. 

The  automobile  is  the  prime  source  of 
two  of  these  pollutants,  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons,  and  produces  nearly 
half  of  the  total  nitrogen  oxides  released. 
In  addition,  the  automobile  is  the  chief 
source  of  lead  in  the  atmosphere. 
II.   air   pollltion    as   a    health    and   saftty 

HAZARD 

The  Congress  recognized  the  dangers 
to  health  posed  by  air  pollution  when  it 
passed  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  The 
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preamble  to  that  act  speaks  of  air  pollu- 
tion as  A  mountmi?  dan«er  to  public 
health  and  welfare  The  ConKress  recoR- 
nlzed  air  pollution  as  a  major  source  of 
disease,  or  m  the  words  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  Gardner,  'as  an  important 
factor  in  the  occurrence  of  worsening  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  and  a  factor 
m  producing  heightened  human  suscep- 
tibility to  upper  respiratory  infections, 
including  the  common  cold  There  is  no 
doubt  that  air  pollution  is  a  factor  which 
contributes  to  illness,  disability  and 
death  " 

But.  beyond  this,  ,iir  pollution  which  is 
caused  by  automobiles,  is  even  a  more 
significant  health  and  safety  hazard  to 
the  automobile  driver  and  pedestrian 
This  comes  about  as  a  consequence  of 
four  factors.  First,  air  pollution  ob- 
scures visibiUty  The  familiar  foe.  dust, 
and  smoke  have  always  bf-en  around  to 
occasionally  ob.scure  our  views  In  the 
K-ast  few  decades  with  an  increase  m  t.he 
u.'ie  of  the  uasohne-powered  automobile, 
some  Jess  familiar  materials  have  m- 
C.ieasi/;jSly  blurred  the  vision  of  what  we 
used  to  see  Nitrogen  dioxide,  which 
peaks  durins  morning  ru.sh  hour  traffic 
absorbs  light  in  the  blue  region  of  the 
spectrum,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
whiskey-brown  haze  that  obscures  the 
sky  over  many  of  our  cities 

The  particles  that  form  during  photo- 
chemical smogs  also  reduc"  visibility 
Studies  done  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  shown  that  as  oxidant  levels  go 
up.  visibility  goes  down 

Second,  auto-caused  air  pollution  can 
result  in  bodily  conditions  which  are 
dangerous  under  any  circumstances,  but 
are  particularly  dantjernus  to  one  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  an  automobile  Carbon 
monoxide,  for  example,  which  impairs  the 
cxy?on-carrv.ng  ability  of  the  blood,  can 
reduce  the  quality  of  ones  eyesight  and 
bodily  coordination  as  well  as  produce 
drowziness  and  impair  judgment. 

A  third  reason  for  the  seriousness  of 
the  vehicular  pollution  problem   has  to 
do  wiih  the  way  in  which  the  pollutants 
are    released     About    10    percent   of    the 
hydrocarbon   emissions   are   evaporative 
losses  from  the  fuel  tank  and  the  carbu- 
retor  and  about  30  percent  blow  by  the 
pistons  and  escape  from  the  crankcase. 
but  most  of  the  pollutant  emi.'^sions  are 
released  by  the  tailpipe   These  bases  are 
emitted  at  low  levels  and  often  verv  close 
to   sidf  walks   and    pedestrian    walkways 
crowded  with  people  Through  the  air  in- 
take system,  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  may 
be    exposed    directly    to    exhaust    gases 
from  the  car  ahead  before  much  dilu- 
tion can  take  place  Frequentlv  the  .same 
individual  is  exposed  day  after  dav,  m  a 
society  where  millions  of  people  commute 
to  and  from  work  or  use  the  motor  ve- 
hicle on  the  job.  and  where  bumper-to- 
bumpt-r   traffic   is   becoming    routine   to 
these  pollutants 
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In  addition,  a  fourth  factor  is  that 
the  quantity  of  pollutants  produced  Is 
not  uniform  over  the  24-hour  period,  but 
usually  reaches  peak  levels  'wice  each 
weekday — once  m  the  morning  when 
people  drive  to  work  and  once  again  in 
th-  evening  as  a  result  of  the  evening 
rush   hour    The   time   of   occurrence   of 


each  peak  remains  the  .same  from  day 
to  day,  thus  adding  i<j  the  drivers"  and 
pede,strlans    expasure 

III      \IR    POLLUTION     A«    A    SOt'R.-E      'F    ECONOMIC 
LOSS 

Even  aside  from  the  health  hazards 
caused  by  auto-created  air  pollution  and 
the  safetv  hazards  to  the  automobile 
driver  and  pedestrian.  Is  the  staggering 
dollar  loss  to  property  resulting  from 
air  pollution  This  represents  another 
strong  reason  for  opening  up  a  signifi- 
cant new  source  of  revenue  for  air  pol- 
lution It  Ls  estimated  to  run  $11  billion 
a  year  in  property  damage  alone  ac- 
cording to  HEW  Air  polluUnts  abrade, 
corrode,  tarnish,  soil,  erode,  crack,  weak- 
en, and  discolor  materials  of  all  varieties 
Steel  corrodes  from  two  to  four  times  as 
fast  in  urban  and  industrial  reuions  as 
in  niral  areas  Electrical  equipment 
manufacturers  are  forced,  in  .some  ca.ses, 
to  use  gold  for  electrical  contacts,  be- 
cause other  metals  such  as  silver  and 
palladium  corrode  in  polluted  atmos- 
phere, and  the  corroded  metal  resists 
the  passage  of  electric  currents. 

Heavy  fallout  of  pollution  particles  in 
metropolitan  areas  deposits  layers  of 
grime  on  automobiles,  clothing,  build- 
ings, and  windows  which  adds  to  about 
$600  per  year  in  washing,  cleaning,  re- 
pairing, and  repainting  bills  to  the 
budget  of  a  family  with  two  or  three  chil- 
drf-n  in  New  York  City,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  Irving  Mlchaelson.  a  con- 
sultant in  environmental  health  and 
safety 

Women  m  morf  than  one  U  3.  city 
have  had  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
developing  runs  in  their  nvlons  in  the 
time  It  took  them  to  walk  to  limch  and 
back  again  because  of  the  level  of  pol- 
lution in  the  air  Pollution  can  also  de- 
stroy paint  piemenus.  and  can  attack 
fresh  paint  films  its  well  and  delay  dry- 
ing,' and  produce  water  sensitivity  It  can 
also  discolor  and  disintegrate  cloUung 
and  cause  rubber  to  become  brittle  and 
crack 

In  contrast  to  the  $11  billion  figure, 
estimates  indicate  that  air  pollution  can 
be  controlled  to  .icceptable  levels  by 
spending  about  SIO  to  $25  per  person  per 
year 

Tluis.  If  the  hazards  of  air  pollution  to 
health  and  safety  are  insufficient  motiva- 
tion for  tapping  a  major  new  .source  of 
revenue  for  air  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tivities, the  auverse  economic  effects  of 
automotive-caused  pollution  .should  be 

IV  THT.  MIliHWAY  TRTST  FUND  AS  AN  APPROPRI- 
ATE SOURCE  or  rtlNDS  TO  riGHT  AIR  POLLU- 
TION 

This  question  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate one  to  raise  at  this  time  with  the 
National  Defense  Highway  System  near 
completion  and  the  highway  trust  fund 
due  to  expire  in  1012  As  of  December  31 
1968.  27.604  of  the  42.500  mile  interstate 
system  was  open  to  traffic,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5.21fi  miles  of  highway  under  con- 
struction Title  II  ni  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  terminates  the 
:iit;Mway  trust  fund  in  1972  with  the 
expectation  that  the  highway  system 
would  be  Just  about  completed  by  then 
and  that  the  fund  will  have  accom- 
plished its  objective  of  building  42.500 
miles  of  highway    It   appears  that   the 


estimate  was  quite  accurate,  I  ;,m 
sure  t^iat  there  will  be  pressure  iie\er- 
theless,  to  ext«nd  the  trust  fund  tor 
at  least  another  3  years  to  coincide 
with  the  expiration  of  the  rest  ol  the 
Highway  Act  which  was  extended  in  ly^g 
While  I  have  serious  doubts  about  -tie 
de.slrability  of  maintaining  any  sepa:  ate 
source  of  earmarked  revenue  for  liuh- 
way  construction  at  all,  if  such  a  t:  ,^t 
IS  going  to  be  maintained,  it  would  .se.m 
to  me  that  it  would  have  to  be  broadened 
to  include  use  for  abatement  of  the  a  jto- 
caused  pollution  of  our  air  which  repre- 
sents a  health  fiazard  to  the  entire  .so- 
ciety, a  safety  hazard  to  the  automobile 
driver  and  pedestrian,  and  a  iennus 
s.iurce  of  property  damage  and  loss  .\u- 
thonzation  of  the  u.se  of  the  $1.1  biliion 
ABC  trust  fund  for  air  pollution  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  he 
health  and  safety  hazard  and  redii  .ug 
the  property  damage  to  which  the  Cjn- 
gress  made  a  commit  iiient  in  1967 


)P  THOSE 


WHAT  HAi^PENED  TO  AIJ 
PEACENIKS^ 

Mr.  HENDERSON  arfed  and  as 
given  permission  to  extehd  his  renuiiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr.  Speaker.  r!,e 
editor  of  the  Goldsboro  News-Argu^  .f 
Goldsboro,  N.C  ,  in  his  Monday  edition  of 
this  week  poses  an  interesting  question- 
■What  Happened  to  All  of  Those  Peace- 
niks'" 

I  want  to  share  his  editorial  With  ,11 
of  you : 

What  HAPPENrn  to  All  of  Those  PcActrnKs? 

Where  .ire  the  peaceiuks  today? 

Those  people  who  marched  on  the  H.n- 
'.agon.  Those  who.  in  the  name  of  'peace' 
disrupted  the  Democratic  National  Con-.eu- 
tlon.  Those  who  picketed  military  rec.--'  .'-rs 
iUid  who  demonstrated  against.  Dow  C!n  i  i- 
cal  Company  because  it  manufactures 
iiapalm 

Where  are  they  today  as  the  United  >.•. 
and  South  Viet  troops  and  the  civilian  ; 
Illation  (if  South  Vletii.un  take  .ittuck  .i 
massive  atuck  irom  Viet  Cong  and  N. 
Vietnamese  regulars — and  stay  the  hand 
mallatlonv 

Hetallailon  is  withheld  with  iinbelie\a'^le 
patience  .us  the  United  Slates  buys  cofly 
extra  days  of  hope  at  the  Paris  peace  table. 

Why  are  not  those  demonstrators  for  pc.ice 
today  parading  in  front  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy and  the  United  Nations.'  Why  are  !;ot 
those  vocal  parmsts  •  who  have  made  trip 
after  Illegal  trip  to  Hanoi  and  other  comnv.i- 
nlst  capitals  and  shouted  from  the  roof  tLps 
for  us  to  stop  the  bombing  why  are  they 
not  now  shouting  :rom  the  roo!  tops  :cr  'he 
communists  to  stop  the  ^helling? 

Could  It  be  that  they  were  insincere  .ibout 
peace'  Could  It  possibly  be  that  what  ihev 
really  wanted  wasn't  peace,  hut  victory  for 
the  commimists? 

Let  them  demonstrate  their  good  falih  to- 
day by  demanding  that  the  communists  stop 
the  attack  and  begin  the  peace  talks. 


•'- 
:'(T 
rtii 

.f 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  of  more  than  passinc 
interest  to  me  and  I  hope  to  you  that  the 
peaceniks  are  never  heard  to  deplore  de- 
liberate Communist  attacks  on  innocent 
civilians — women  and  children— but  cry 
loudly  about  inhumanity  and  atrocity 
when  a  limited  number  of  civilian  casual- 
ties result  from  an  allied  attack  on  a 
knowTi  and  identifiable  milltar>-  target. 


I 
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Talk  about  a  double  standard.  This  is    Is  a  classic  example  ol  saying  that  as-     new  apartments  in  New  York  City  where 
hout  the  most  flagrant  example  I  have    signment  based  on  race  and  race  alone     the  vacancy  rate  is  less  than  1  percent. 


ever  seen. 


THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

(Mr,  HENDERSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
of  integration  for  the  sake  of  integration, 
and  a  callous  disregard  not  only  for  the 
desire.s  of  parents  of  schoolchildren,  but 
also  for  education  itself,  is  becoming  In- 
crf  asinftly  apparent  as  the  chickens  come 
home  to  roost.  So.ne  of  our  friends  in  the 
North  who  say  they  believe  In  integra- 
tion, but  want  the  protection  of  the 
•  neighborhood  school  concept"  in  their 
all-while  suburbs,  are  beginning  to  cry 

foul.      . 

A  recent  editorial  by  WCBS  radio  In 
New  York  Is  a  case  in  point.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

EorroRiAL  WCBS  Newsradio  88 

Subtect:  School  busing. 

Bri>adcafit:  February  20,  1969,  12:20.  3:20, 
8  JO,  11:20  pm  ,  February  21.  1969.  8:20  a.m. 
Busing  of  New  York  students  to  schools  In 
di.-^tant  neighborhoods  has  by  now  been  given 
a  !air  trial. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  this  station,  as  well  as 
rr.ai.y  parents  and  state  legislators,  that  the 
device  cannot  be  Justified  as  a  means  of 
achieving  Integration  of  schools. 

In  retrospect,  what  busing  hafi  achieved, 
Is  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  even 
hardship  for  a  number  of  parents.  As  for 
children,  for  many  of  them  It  has  brought 
emotional  and  academic  dislocation. 

We  therefore  endorse  a  projxwed  amend- 
ment to  the  New  York  State  ConsUtutlon 
that  will  soon  be  debated  In  Albany.  The 
chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  Is  Senator  Norman 
Ler.t  of  Nassau  County.  He  supp)orta  desegre- 
gation of  schools— Just  as  we  do.  But  he 
wants  the  New  York  Legislature  to  reverse 
busing  plans  Imposed  not  by  a  locally-elected 
authority,  but  by  state  courts  or  the  State 
Education  Commls.sloner  Malverne,  Long  Is- 
l;i!id.  Is  a  ca.se  m  point 

Malverne  had  an  "open  school  policy".  Un- 
der this,  any  child  from  anywhere  In  the 
school  district  was  free  to  attend  any  school. 
But.  since  the  majority  of  the  community's 
residents  Me  white,  tlils  was  reflected  in  a 
lark  of  racial  balance  In  the  Malverne  schools. 
There  is  a  certain  irony  In  the  invoking  of 
the  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  advo- 
cates of  busing. 

The  .'^ct  empowers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cut  off  aid  to  any  school  system 
which  assigns  children  to  specific  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race 

But  assignment  to  schools  by  race  is  pre- 
cisely the  intent  of  school  busing  plans. 

Senator  Lent  insists  that  his  bill  will  in 
no  wav  Infringe  on  the  right  of  any  locally- 
elected  ichool  board  to  initiate,  or  continue, 
voluntary  busing — as  in  Great  Neck, 

The  qilestlon  cannot  be  finally  decided  be- 
lore  It  Is  submitted  to  public  referendum 
And  that  can't  be  held  until  1971.  There's 
ample  time  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
record.  We  hope  that  voters  will  decide 
against  compulsory  school  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  is  r'ght  So  are 
the  white  and  Negro  parents  in  North 
Carolina  who  want  their  children  to  go 
to  the  nearest  appropriate  school  in- 
.■^tead  of  being  bused  away  somewhere  to 
bring  about  racial  balance.  As  the  editor 
Fays,  this  is  assignment  based  on  race.  It 


to  achieve  segregation  was  wrong  so  now 
we  win  right  It  by  making  assignments 
based  on  race  and  race  alone  to  achieve 
integration. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  APARTMENT 
TENANTS 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
my  testimony  of  March  3  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
on  tax  reform,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
today  to  allow  for  a  tax  deduction  for 
part  of  the  rent  paid  by  tenants. 

I  find  that  the  urban  taxpayer  is 
particularly  prejudiced  in  the  tax  code 
as  a  nonhomeowner.  A  homeowner  and 
the  owner  of  a  cooperative  apartment 
are  allowed  to  deduct  property  taxes  on 
the  home  or  building  and  the  interest  on 
its  mortgage.  These  deductions  are  al- 
lowed as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  personal  or  living  expenses  are  not 
deductible.  This  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  homeowners  clearly 
operates  to  the  particular  disadvantage 
of  the  urban  dweller  where  tenancies  are 
the  rule  and  homeowning  the  exception. 

Since  the  apartment  tenant  contributes 
toward  the  owner's  property  taxes  and 
mortgage  interest  as  a  hidden  cost  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  charge,  he  should, 
in  all  fairness,  be  permitted  some  kind  of 
deduction  for  that  payment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  now 
time  to  place  the  ordinary  tenant  in  the 
same  position  as  homeowners  and  owners 
of  cooperatives  so  far  as  deductions 
for  interest  and  property  taxes  arc 
concerned. 


ON  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in'tro- 
ducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  for  mii- 
form  relocation  a.ssistance  and  land  ac- 
quisition policies.  My  specific  mtcrcs'i.  in 
this  legislation  lies  in  that  jwrtion  of 
the  bill  providing  for  relocation  assist- 
ance for  persons  displaced  in  all  instances 
of  Federal  construction. 

Right  now  the  Federal  Government 
operates  in  a  strange  way.  In  some  in- 
stances it  helps  its  citizens  and  in  others 
it  turns  its  back  on  them.  When  NASA, 
the  Bureau  of  Highways,  and  the  Defense 
Department  demolish  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, relocation  assistance  is  provided. 
When  the  Post  Office  uproots  families, 
how^ever.  no  assistance  is  given. 

In  the  nth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  175  families  are  faced  with 
just  this  problem:  they  are  being  thrown 
out  of  their  homes  to  make  way  for  a  new 
Murray  Hill  Post  Office  in  Manhattan. 
The  Murray  Hill  tenants  are  in  many- 
cases  elderly  or  parents  of  large  families 
for  which  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  find 


These  people  need  help,  both  in  finding 
new  homes  and  in  financing  their  moves. 
And  yet  they  are  icceivine  none. 

To  help  make  the  Government's  acts 
rational  and  understandable,  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Act  is  sorely  needed.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  while  we  act 
this  year  to  make  our  policies  uniform. 
we  also  act  to  make  our  actions  uni- 
form as  soon  after  enactment  as  possi- 
ble. And  so.  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  several 
changes  in  the  legislation  originally  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  so 
that  its  provisions  will  cover  those  per- 
sons and  businesses  all  over  the  country 
under  the  immediate  gun  of  eviction 
and  who  will  be  evicted  in  the  next  few- 
years  from  property  already  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  should  like  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Senators  Javits  and  Goodell,  of  New- 
York,  and  I  have  worked  together  in 
drawing  up  the  amendments  contained 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today:  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  such  amend- 
ments will  be  introduced  by  them  in 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  now  considering  S.  1. 

The  amendments  principally  involve 
{arsons  and  businesses  occupying;  real 
property  already  acquirrd  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams not  covered  by  relocation  assist- 
ance under  other  provisions  of  existing 
law.  They  provide  for  relocation  assist- 
ance for  those  persons  who  moved  or 
will  move  from  such  property  on  or  after 
January  1,  1969.  Precedence  for  this 
prior  date  certain  Ls  found  in  the  Hous- 
ing Acts  of  1964  and  1965. 

In  addition,  the  existing  effective  date 
in  3.  1  is  set  at  180  days  after  enactment. 
Because  I  have  received  word  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to  implement  the  new  law  im- 
mediately after  enactment — and  while  I 
realize  that  some  other  departments  are 
not  in  this  same  position — I  have  added 
in  my  bill  that  with  respect  to  reloca- 
tion assistance,  each  apency  will  deter- 
mine the  date  on  which  the  Relocation 
title— title  n — will  become  effective  so 
long  as  it  Is  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  Thus. 
this  would  enable  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  other  aeencies  to  '-xive  immedi- 
ate a.s5istance  to  there  tenants  and  bu.si- 
nesses  across  the  count r..  now  in  the  iiro- 
cess  of  moving. 


W.   B.    HICKS.    JR.— 1932-69 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  -Jiiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
American  cause  suffered  a  severe  set- 
back with  the  imtimely  passing  of  W.  B. 
Hicks.  Jr.,  on  February  9.  1969. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  a  courageous  Ameri- 
can— one  who  placed  God  and  country 
in  the  forefront  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Houston.  Tex  ,  on 
April  22,  1932.  and  used  the  initials  W.  B. 
only,  which  lor  three  generations  of  h:s 
family  has  stood  for  William  Benjamin, 
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Mr  Hicks  was  a  graduate  of  Del  Mar 
College  In  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Tex  .  and  also 
attended  George  Washington  University 
here  In  Washington.  D  C  He  served  in 
the  US  Air  Force  for  6  years  and  was 
discharged  tn  1956  as  a  staff  sergeant 

For  5  years  Mr  Hiclts  was  business 
manager  and  assistant  publisher  of  Hu- 
man Events  before  becoming  executive 
secretary  of  Liberty  Lobby  on  March  16. 
1964 

Mr.  Hicks  regularly  testified  before 
congressional  committees,  where  on  such 
occasions  he  personally  prepared  most 
of  his  own  testimony  Besides  proAicln*? 
hundreds  of  articles  for  Liberty  Letter, 
and  writing  numerous  Issues  of  Liberty 
Lowdown.  pamphlets,  he  also  wrote  for 
other  publications 

In  addition.  Mr  Hick.s  made  himself 
available  for  consultation  with  other  pro- 
American  leaders,  and  .selflessly  devoted 
himself  m  every  way  to  the  task  of  restor- 
ing constitutional  government  to  Amer- 
ica 

Under  his  dedicated  leadership  Liberty 
Ujbby'grew  from  about  30  000  to  JOO  000 
subscribers,  and  the  board  of  policy  ex- 
panded from  a  small  group  of  influential 
supporters  to  15.000  members  It  was 
typical  of  Mr  Hicks"  creative  talent  that 
It  was  his  Idea  to  open  the  board  of  policy 
to  general  membership 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pat.  and 
son.  Benjamin.  I'j,  his  parents.  Mr 
and  Mrs  W  B  Hicks.  Sr  of  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex  .  his  former  wife.  Marlene 
and  their  two  children.  Jimmie.  14.  and 
Bonnie.  7.  and  four  brothers  and  sisters 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
tribute,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1969  issue  of  L.berty  Letter,  following  mv 
remarks 

W  B  Hicks  Jr 
However  great  the  grief  of  WB's  loved  ones 
and  tils  fellow  workers,  the  lofs  to  Ameri-.-a 
is  yet  greater  for  .»  leader  and  pitrlot  like 
him  IS  rare  His  nuural  compafslon  was  con- 
structively directed  by  sound  common  sen.se 
and  solid  philosophy  His  tine  mind  and 
prodigious  creative  abilities  were  strength- 
ened by  his  dbllity  to  work  hard  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  his  beloved  .America  and  the  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  his  beliefs  And  his  courage  was 
rounded  by  an  even  temper 

In  a  way  he  is  one  of  America's  first  Middle 
Eastern  casualties  For  it  was  his  profound 
conviction  that  insidious  forces  are  driving 
America  toward  a  disastrous  war  there  that 
permitted  him  no  respite  in  his  unshakable 
intention  to  seek  i  quiet  spot  and  write  a 
book  ii;  the  subject,  warning  his  country- 
men '.o  stay  out 

>.>  on  February  8  he  left— with  his  father 
in  law  Ray  Walker,  who  has  alwavs  drawn 
Liberty  Lettt"  <  cartoon  on  page  1 — and  to- 
gether on  WB's  schooner  Dreamer  they  fell, 
victims  to  cold,  raging  waters  .ind  a  ruthless 
gale,  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 

Like  a  Vlktng  he  fell,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  way  that  he  would  want  It  The  might 
of  his  enemy  never  intimidated  WB — whether 
that  enemy  be  Nature  itself  or  merely  hu- 
man— his  only  concern  was  to  tight  the  gotxl 
fight 

If  WB  were  to  have  a  final  wish  It  would 
doubtless  be  that  his  loss  should  serve  U 
spur  onward  those  or  us  who  survive  and  who 
share  his  ideals,  as  If  with  a  little  greater 
effort  on  our  parts  we  can  replenish  and 
eien  Increase  the  life  force  that  has  been 
taken   And  that,  in  fact.  Is  what  we  must  do 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  U- 
BRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE 


Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  REtoRu  and  to  include  ex- 
trane<jus  matter  > 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  today, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  >  Mr. 
Reid'  and  I.  together  with  20  other 
-Members  of  the  House,  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  esublish  a  i>ermanent  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science 

The  1960s  have  been  probably  the 
most  prcxluctlve  decade  in  the  Nation's 
hustory  m  the  number  and  significance 
of  legislative  measures  enacted  in  the 
field  of  education  Billiohs  of  dollars  are 
being  invested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment every  year  to  bolster  and  supple- 
ment the  billions  of  dollars  already  being 
spent  by  States  and  communities  to  sup- 
port education  at  every  level,  from  pre- 
school through  graduate  .school  Sharing 
in  this  mcreased  investment  have  been 
the  .school,  public,  college,  and  univer- 
sity libraries  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
intellectual,  cultural,  and  personal  en- 
rtchment  of  American  life  and  to  the 
proKiess  of  our  country. 

We  can  .see  the  result  of  Federal  sup- 
port and  greater  local  financial  effort 
in  substantially  improved  and  expanded 
public  library  services:  new  libraries  in 
schools  which  never  had  them  before; 
and  better  collections  to  underpin  the 
pro'-jrains  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions In  spite  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made,  much  remtuns  to  be  done. 
The  population  explosion  that  is  crowd- 
ing our  .schools  and  colleges,  and  the  in- 
formation explosion  that  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  almost  22.000  new  book 
titles  in  1967— as  compared  with  only 
13.500  in  1958 — continue  to  strain  the 
facilities  of  every  type  of  library 

Moreover,  in  today  s  world  of  spectac- 
ular change,  libraries  are  called  upon  to 
serve  people  studying  and  working  in 
subject  areas  that  extend  far  beyond 
their  previous  intellectual  horizons 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  agencv  or  or- 
ganization in  this  Nation  now  equipped 
to  study,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  both 
public  and  private  library  resources  and 
assistance  If  libraries  are  reasonably  to 
be  expected  to  provide  efficient  service. 
some  method  of  conducting  a  periodic 
nationwide  assessment  of  the  problems  of 
libraries  and  librarians  and  .some  means 
to  coordinate  plans  for  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  necessary 

It  IS  for  this  reason.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  Act."  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  executive 
branch  to  .serve  as  an  overall  planning, 
coordinating,  and  development  agency  in 
the  field  of  libraries 

The  establishment  of  such  an  agency 
was  one  of  five  major  recommendations 
made  by  the  Presidents  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Libraries  which 
last  October  reported  the  results  of  a 
years  study  of  the  country's  libran,-  and 
information  needs    This  advisory  panel, 


composed  of  distinguished  citizens,  held 
extensive  hearings  throughout  the 
United  States  in  order  to  learn  wiMt 
scholars,  elected  officials,  and  a  wide  \a- 
riety  of  other  citizens  had  to  say  about 
library  service  in  their  commimities 

In  iLs  report  last  fall,  the  National  .Ad- 
visory Commission  recommended  a  '  C(  n- 
tinuing  planning  agency"  as  the  'nin.st 
imporUnt  single  measure  "  that  could  be 
taken  to  develop  a  library  services  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  Nation  s  needs 

This  bill  embodies  that  'most  imp  -r- 
tant  single  measure." 

Long-range,  broad  planning  has  been 
welcomed  by  business  and  other  sectors 
of  our  society  as  crucial  to  the  succe.ss 
of  their  endeavors.  It  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  we  should  help  libraries  to 
fulfill  their  essential  public  service  roles 
and  to  maintain  their  relevancy  to  the 
constantly  changing  needs  of  society  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  place  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  tins 
legslation  and  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  m  the  Record; 

List  of  ,Sp<.ns<irs  or  HR  8839 
John  Br.idenias.  Ogden  Reid,  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins. Prank  'niompson.  John  H  Dent.  Roni.tn 
Puclnskl,  DomliUck  V  Daniels.  James  O 
O  Kara  Hu«h  L  Carey.  William  D  Ford.  Wil- 
:i.im  D  Hathaway.  Patsv  T  Mink,  Jame<^  H 
-Scheuer.  Lloyd  Meedi.  Phillip  Burton 
WllUam  Avres.  Albert  H  Qule.  Alphon/o 
Bell,  Marvin  L  Esch.  William  A.  Stelger.  Or\al 
Hunsen, 


H  R    8839 
To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Libr.i- 
rles  and  Information  Science,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
Act   ' 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that 
library  and  information  services  adequate  tj 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  essential  to  .ichleve  national  goals 
and  to  utilize  most  effectively  the  Nations 
educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  with  State  ai.d 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies  m  :issurlng  optimum  provision  of 
such  5-ervices 

Sec  3  There  is  hereby  established,  as  an 
indejjendent  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  ihereinaiter  re- 
ferred to  as  the    CommlsBlon'i 

Sec  4  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commi.^- 
slon  with  necessary  administrative  .'services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
tounting.  hiiancial.  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement!  for  which  payment  .shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts? 
as  may  be  ;i^reed  upon  bv  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare 

FfNCTIONS 

Sec  5.  lai  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  plans 
for  and  advising  tiie  appropriate  govern- 
ments and  agencies  on.  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2  In  carrying  out  that  responsi- 
bility,   the   Commission   shall  — 

1 1 )  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  Implementation  of  national  policy  by 
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such  statement*,  prcBentatlons,  and  report* 
as  it  deems  appropriate; 

,21  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
of  the  library  and  informational  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  means  by  which  these 
needs  may  be  met  through  information  cen- 
ters, through  the  libraries  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  through  public,  re- 
search, special  and  other  types  of  Ubraries; 

,3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  library 
and  information  science  programs  and  dis- 
seminate the  results  thereof: 

i4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  na- 
tional library  and  informational  needs  and 
for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  levels  taking  into  con- 
sideration ail  of  the  library  and  informa- 
tional resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet  those 
needs: 

i  5 1  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to  Federal.  State,  local  and  private  agencies 
regarding  library  and  information  sciences; 

I  6 )  promote  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities which  will  extend  and  improve  the 
nation's  library  and  information-handling 
capability  as  essential  links  In  the  national 
communications  networks:   and 

(7)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress (not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year),  a  report  on  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year 

1  b  I  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
functions  under  subsection  (a)  and  to  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  such  reports,  findings, 
studies,  and  records  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

ic)  The  Commission  is  further  author- 
Ued  to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  ail  Federal  agencies  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purjMDses  of  this  Act. 

MEMSmSHIP 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  professional 
librarians  or  information  specialists,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  persons  having  special 
competence  or  interest  in  the  needs  of  our 
society  for  library  and  Information  services. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman 
i '.  the  Commission.  The  terms  of  office  of 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  five 
vears.  except  that  ( i )  the  ternfis  of  ofUce  of 
the  members  first  appointed  shall  commence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  expire  tiuee  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
lour  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  (2)  a  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

lb)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shaU.  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  section 
.5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  including 
traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
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for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary- 
and  intermittent  services  of  such  personnel 
as  is  necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  day  (or,  if  higher,  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code), 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  Commission  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently  in    the   Government   services. 

AUTHORIZATION    ANt>    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PRESIDENT 
FORCE        ON 


THE       REPORT       OF 
NIXON'S        TASK 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  because 
education  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  all  Americans,  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  as  well  as  persons  with  a 
particular  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
education,  will  be  interested  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policies  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  report  to  President  Nixon 
prepared  by  a  Task  Force  on  Education 
which  was  headed  by  Alan  Pifer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corp,,  of  New  York. 
Although  this  report  has  not  been  re- 
leased by  the  White  House,  a  summary 
of  the  report  has  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1969.  issue  of  the  journal,  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 

I  feel  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  report  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Education  fol- 
lowed by  an  article  published  in  the 
journal  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
entitled,  "Improve  Image'  in  Education, 
Nixon  Advised,"  As  President  Nixon  and 
his  principal  advisers  present  their  views 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
the  field  of  education,  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful  to  have  in  mind  the  recommen- 
dations made  to  the  new  President  by  his 
own  Education  Task  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  two  principal  appoint- 
ments he  has  made  so  far  that  affect 
education.  The  first  is  that  of  Robert  H. 
Pinch  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 


and  Welfare.  Judging  from  his  public 
statements  so  far,  as  well  as  the  reputa- 
tion he  brought  with  him  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Rnch  is  keenly  aware  of  some  of  the 
major  problems  facing  our  country  in 
the  field  of  education. 

The  other  appointment,  that  of  James 
Allen,  the  present  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Education  and  also  as 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  is.  I 
hope,  an  indication  of  the  significance 
which  President  Nixon  assigns  to  edu- 
cation because  Mr.  Allen  is  regarded  as 
probably  the  ablest  chief  State  school 
official  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  report 
of  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Education: 

Report  of  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Education 

I.    THE     new     administration's    RESPONSI- 
BILITIES   IN    EDUCATION 

During  the  past  half-dozen  years  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  Federal 
Government's  responslbillly  for  education. 
Some  60  new  education  measures  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress:  the  level  of  Federal 
funding  has  risen  sharply:  and  the  American 
people  have  come  to  accept  and  to  expect  a 
vastly  enhanced  Federal  role. 

This  new  situation  reflects  not  simply  vig- 
orous educational  leadership  in  Washington 
in  recent  years,  although  there  lias  been 
that,  but  more  fundamentally  three  other 
factors^the  emergence  of  urgent  national 
needs  in  education  which  could  only  be  met 
by  Federal  involvement:  an  enormously  ex- 
panded public  awareness  of  the  relationship 
of  education  to  the  solution  of  a  variety  of 
national  problems:  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
state,  local  and  private  sources  of  funding 
for  education  in  the  face  of  ever  increasing 
costs.  These  factors  have  been  reflected  in  the 
large  bi-partisan  majorities  in  favor  of  most 
of  the  new  education  legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  there  has  been 
a   substantial   new  expression   of   public   de- 
mand for  education,  viewed  either  as  a  basic, 
right,   or  as  a  consumption   item,   especially""' 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale,  at  the  preschool 
level  and  in  higher  education. 

The  new  Administration,  therefore,  takes 
office  in  the  face  of  a  situation  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  confronted  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations,  or  even 
the  Johnson  Administration.  .Any  Adminis- 
tration today,  and  every  one  from  now  on, 
must  be  an  education-minded  .Administra- 
tion. Every  President  must  be  an  education- 
minded  President.  Education  has  become 
clearly  established  as  a  top  concern  of  the 
national  government. 

Speaking  candidly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President-elect  Nixon,  with  all  his  varied 
and  high  qualifications  for  office,  would  at 
present  by  most  Americans  be  considered  to 
have  the  kind  of  special  concern  for  educa- 
tion the  times  require  Undoubtedly,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  October  21st  campaign  radio 
broadcast  on  edticatlon  and  October  23rd 
telegram  to  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  he  has  such  a  concern  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  this  speech  or  the  tele- 
gram, or  any  previous  speeches  or  actions  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  have  served  to  identify  him  per- 
sonally with  education,  as  he  has.  for  ex- 
ample! been  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  foreign  affairs. 

It  would  seem  to  us.  therefore,  that  estab- 
lishing his  image  as  an  education-minded 
President  must  be  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  high- 
est priorities  for  his  initial  weeks  in  office 
His  concern  for  eoucation.  must  become  vivid 
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and  r«»l-  not  only  Ui  '.he  one  American  in 
fo.ir  who  i.s  now  either  ii  itudent  or  l«i(->ier 
in  the  educational  system  but  to  the  Amer- 
ican populace  at  lirge 

Clearly,  over  the  length  of  the  President's 
'.<Tm  of  offlce,  his  aucceaa  In  thin  re^rd  will 
lepend  on  the  support  he  tclvee  lo  educa- 
tional me«aur«fl.  the  wisdom  with  which 
tnese  .ire  Tormuiated  and  on  hi«  .e«dershlp 
In  eflectlnK  the  needed  reforms  which  we 
describe  lat«r  in  this  report  In  '.he  short 
run  Mr  Nixon  can  speak  briefly  but  elo- 
quently in  hl.s  Inaugural  Address  to  the 
Importance  of  education  today  jind  to  hl« 
faith  In  It  he  can  address  a  special  meiuage 
to  Congress  on  education  it  an  early  dat« 
.iiid  he  can  i?lve  his  immediate  supfwrt  to 
certain  of  the  supplementary  ipproprlatlons 
we  recommend  later  In  our  report  .ippro- 
prlatlons which  will  gain  him  goodwill  out 
of  all  proportion  to  '.heir  limited  cont  We 
strongly  recommend  that  he  lake  all  of  these 
-HCtlon.s 

Of  even  greater  Immediate  Importance  will 
be  the  quality  of  the  appointment  the  Presi- 
dent-elect makes  tti  the  .hlef  education  post 
Ui  the  Pederal  (iovernment  presently  the 
Comml.oslonershlp  I  tnd  the  ■status  wlthm  lils 
Administration  which  he  accords  that  ip- 
ptJlnte*  We  urge  Mr  .S'lxon  to  give  the  ip- 
polntliiwtu  hU  personal  attention  and.  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  delay  to  seek  out  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  possible  stature  to  fill  It 
We  regard  this  po«t  even  at  Its  present  level, 
as  being  if  equal  Importance  to  several 
Secretaryships  wlthm  the  cabinet 

We  ilso  recommend  that  either  In  the  In- 
lugural  .Address  or  in  a  spe<:lal  message  on 
education.  Mr  .N'lxon  make  clear  his  inten- 
tion tti  ral.se  the  -itatus  of  the  chief  educa- 
'lon  post  -AMthln  the  Federal  hierarchy  Most 
of  us  m  the  Tiisk  Force  favor  making  of  It 
I  C.iblnet-level  -Secretaryship  See  dlscu.4- 
slon  m  Section  II  below  >  Aislde  from  the 
intrliuslc  merits  of  such  a  move  no  step  Mr 
Nixon  -ould  take  would  so  dramatically 
achieve  the  purpiose  of  establishing  his  con- 
cern for  education 

In  establishing  his  concern  for  education 
and  :n  recognizing  the  special  educational 
.isplmtlons  \xui  need?  of  minority  groups. 
which  we  dls(  •i.ss  :n  se-  tion  IV  of  this  report 
Mr  Nixon  wia  r,e  ii.soclatlng  ^llmself  with 
two  of  the  an'iigest  and  best  traditions  m 
.American  life,  the  improvement  of  human 
resources  .ind  the  promotlor;  of  equal  op- 
portunity  for  .ill   our  citizens 

!i     F'RESENT    ";Art:iu:   or   rue   fitderal   rolk   in 

FOri  <TION      \.N0     IMPLICATIONS     ^iT    THIS     FOR 
lU:ORGA.Nt7ATTON     AND     -STAmNC 

;    Deflnttionut  the  F'-de'-al '■ole 
Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  role 
la   education,    there   is    at    present   conslder- 
aale  ambiguity   In   it     The   leadership   which 
Washington    has    felt    obliged    to   assume    in 
many    areas    of    education    as    a    matter    ol 
urgent    national    cuncern.    the    gr-jwing    im- 
portance of  Its  fln&ncial  commitment,  espe- 
cially   to    higher    education,    and    the    weak- 
ness   m    general    of    leadership    at    the    ^tate 
le\el  ha\e   been  some   of  the  lactors  serving 
tj    thrust    the    Federal    Government    Into    a 
r  le   today    which   seems   greater   than    Ahat 
waa    probably    intended    by    the    frainer>    ..f 
the    Constitution-    but    which    mfxst    .Arnors- 
•  i\ns  seem,  nevertheless,   to  regard  as  neces- 
arv 
One  member  of  the  Ttisk  Force  even  sug- 
ce-ted  that,  because  of  its  financial  capabll- 
tv     Compared    with    'hat   of   uther    level.s    of 
,-  ■'. ernment  and  of  the  private  sector    Wash- 
■\V<--n    is   ooiTiing    to    be    regarded    by    many 
\merlcans    as    having    a      residual    respjiisi- 
'illltv     for  the  kteneral  -upport  of  education 
We   Jo  hot.   however,   agree   that  the  Federal 
C/c. eminent   has,   or  should   have,    this   level 
if  responsibility  for  American  education   and 
we    see    serious    dangers    In    It     Nonetheless, 
unless  some  way  can  t)e  found  to  provide  In- 
(reased  flnanclal  resources  for  education  at 


the  state  and  local  levels  and  from  the  pri- 
vate secU'r  the  tendency  to  look  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  court  of  lavt  resort"  will  inev- 
itably conunue  to  grow  The  call  by  leading 
Wgher  educational  associations  for  general 
Fe<leral  Institutional  support  to  colleges  and 
mlversltles  and  of  the  NBA  for  general 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction  and 
teachers  .salaries  are  evidence  of  this 

the  present  Federal  responsibility  lor  edu- 
cation can  best  be  described  as  falling  under 
the  Oerieral  Welfare  cUuse  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tl<in  It  consists  of  an  obligation  to  provide 
leadership  and  financial  support  for  certain 
specifically  defined  areas  where,  because  of 
population  mobility,  the  dictates  of  naUonal 
.se<-urUy,  the  need  to  promote  equal  oppor- 
tunity, or  other  special  reasons,  a  national 
concern  for  the  public  Interest,  or  'general 
welfare'  ,  transcends  the  sum  total  of  the 
collective  concerns  of  state,  local  and  pri- 
vate agencies 

Examples    ,.f    areas    falling    by    this    defini- 
tion  within   the  Federal  purview     though,  of 
course    not   exclusively  so  i    are     education  of 
the    disadvantaged       Including    the    handl- 
•apfHfdi,    tlie   -raining   of   teachers  and   edu- 
cational   admlnlstraUTs,     urban    education 
curriculum     reform      v(K-atlonal     education 
medical  education,  and,   research    (Including 
basic    reaear<-h   on    learning,   appraisal   of   the 
luallty    of    education     exp«-rlmentatlon    and 
tlLssemlnatlon  of  research  findings) 
-'     I'-.adi'quac  y  o/   frdrral  pcUcy   furmulatton 
and  I'ltordinaCion 
CJlven   tliLs   definition   of   the  Federal   role, 
and    the    enormous    lncrea.se    of    Federal    re- 
sponsibility   under    It    m    recent    years     It    i.s 
clear  that  the  chief  problems  today  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  Government's  performance  In 
education  are  the  Inadequacy  of  its  mecha- 
nUms  for  policy   formulation  and   for  Intra- 
OovernmenlaJ  coordination    The  Federal  ef- 
fort  has.   Indeed,   In   recent    vears   been   char- 
acterized by  a  multiplicity  i>f  ancor«rdlnated 
and   sometimes   conflicting,    Ir.ltlatlves    from 
m,inv  difTerent  departrnenLs  and  .ikienctes  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  Irom  the  Congress 
.VI though  much  of  great  Importance  has  been 
accomplished,  'here  has    iiorietheless.  t)een    a 
serlo'is    lack    of    coherent    planning    and    co- 
ordination   within   the   Government   and   an 
absence    of    any    mechanism    tor   centralized 
.ippralsal    .,f    the    net    etTect    of    the    mvriad 
PederiU  .nltlallves  on     tate  .ir^d  local  educa- 
tion  authorities  and  on   educational   Imtltu- 
tlons    Of   the   lotal   annua!    Fede.'al    ei^ndl- 
ture  an  education  of  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion  less  than  one-third   is  administered   by 
'he  Commissioner  of  Education 

We  are  unanimous  therefore  in  our  view 
that  the  establishment  of  an  effective  capac- 
ity for  policy  formulation  and  coordination 
.)f  the  Federal  involvement  in  education  is  a 
top  priority  matter  for  the  iiew  Administra- 
tion to  tackle  We  are  also  agreed  that  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  signifi- 
cant upgrading  or  the  rank  and  status  within 
tfie  Federal  bureaucrncy  of  the  Government's 
chief  education  officer  We  recommena  to  Mr 
Nixon  that  he  publicly  state  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  his  Intention  to  seek  legislation 
to  this  end 

J  Reorganuai  ion 
It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government's  capacity  to  handle 
Its  re8p<jn3ibillties  in  education  can  be  done 
n  several  'Aays.  each  of  which  Involves  some 
dlfllcuU  problems  and  poesibly  certain  risks 
We  are.  nonetheless,  persuaded  that  lor  the 
reiLN<iris  given  above  substantial  reorganlza- 
ti'^n  is  necessary 

A  suggestion  heard  frequently  today  Is  that 
.ill  the  Human  resource  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  should  be  as- 
sembled under  one  super-level  Ca'nnet  ffl- 
•  er  and  that  an  Independent  Department  of 
Education,  headed  by  a  Secretary  be  estab- 
lished at  a  secnud  level  under  this  officer 
Another   suggestion   Is    that   education    be 


separated  from  health  and  welfare  and  glv.-., 
separate  status  as  a  Cabinet-level  depar-- 
ment  in  its  own  right  beaded  by  a  Secretarv 
reporting  directly  to  the  President 

A  third  suggestion  U  for  educaUon  to  i,e 
given  separate  departmental  sUtus  headed 
by  a  non  Cabinet-level  Secretary  reporting 
to  the  President  through  the  Secretary  ,,r 
HEW,  much  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
ports through  the  Secretary  of  Defetise. ' 

A  fourth  plan  would  be  quite  similar  •  i 
thu  one  only  would  have  the  Department  if 
Education  headed   by  an  Under-secretary 

We  iliscussed  each  of  these  alternatives 
briefly  but  did  not  feel  qualified  to  pa.v- 
Judgment  on  them  A  reorganization  btep 
of  this  magnitude  is  clearly  linked  to  broader 
reorganization  considerations  and  could  not 
In  any  event,  be  accomplished  Immediately 
because  of  the  need  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval Nor  did  we  feel  able  In  the  time  at  our 
dlspoeal  to  give  adequate  consideration  ;  . 
the  dllTlcult  question  of  exactly  which  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  Oovemment  should 
be  included  within  a  Department  and  which 
should  not  This  problem,  of  course,  la  pres- 
ent  In  each  of  the  above  propoeals 

Notwithstanding  the  larger  questions  in- 
volved inobt  of  us.  however,  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  time  has  come  for  conslderatlou 
to  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  de- 
partment of  education  headed  by  an  officer  of 
Secretary  rank  rhis  view  is  based  primarily 
on  the  new  level  of  importance  occupied  by 
education  among  the  toUl  range  of  Federal 
responsibilities,  a  level  which  seems  to  us 
every  bit  as  great  as  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity in  areas  such  as  Labor,  Commerce.  TTiii.s. 
portatlon  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

We  Kl.so  believe  that  the  existence  of  u 
Secretaryship  of  Education  with  the  rank 
and  pay  t.uch  a  post  will  entoll  Is  now  a 
necessary  inducement  to  attract  to  the  Oov- 
ernments  t.jp  education  post  a  person  of  a 
.stature  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  Job  Certainly  the  rank  and  salary 
level  of  the  Cominlsslonershlp  are  now  to- 
tally Incommensurate  with  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility Involved  This  we  know,  is  a 
view  that  Is  widely  shared  by  the  educational 
community,  which  also  feels  that  the  low 
sUtus  given  education  In  the  Federal  struc- 
ture is  undignified  and  demeaning  to  one  of 
the  nation's  moet  Important  activities. 

rhe  creation  of  a  Secretaryship  also  allows 
the  .ippointment  of  a  substantia]  number  rf 
non  civil  service  appointees  and  would  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  attract  a  much  larger 
number  of  high  qualliv  persons  to  hla  top 
stall. 

Finally  some  Task  Force  members  felt 
that  a  Secretary  of  Education  would  have 
more  influence  on  the  President  than  can  u 
Commissioner,  but  this  view  was  challenged 
by  other  members 

While  most  of  us  on  the  Task  Force  feel 
strongly  that  the  time  has  come  to  central- 
ize a  wider  range  ,)f  Federal  responsibilities 
for  education  under  a  Secretary.  ?ome  cogent 
argumen'^s  against  this  were  noted  by  one 
member  First,  the  present  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility allows  those  who  are  seeking 
Federal  funds  greater  freedom  of  choice  and 
maneuverability  within  the  Interstices  of  the 
Government  The  very  disorganization  of  the 
Federal  effort  serves  as  an  Important  safe- 
guard   for    the    preservation    of    pluralism. 

Secondly  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level 
-SecreUry  w.niid  intensify  public  fear  of  "Fed- 
eral Control'  of  education.  (Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force  disputed  this 
strongly  1 

Thirdly  it  is  important  to  solidify  the  re- 
lation.ship  of  education  to  health  and  wel- 
fare, especially  In  regard  to  urban  education 
A  separate  department  would  weaken  this  re- 
lationship (Others  believed  it  would  have 
•he   opposi'„e    effect  ) 

Fourthly,  even  If  a  Department  were  cre- 
ated   It  would  have  to  incorporate,  and  build 
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un  the  present  Offlce  of  Education,  and  this 
IS  presently  an  inadequate  base  for  the  pur- 
pose 

i    EstabUshment   of  a   National   Council  of 
Educational  Advisors 
Opinions   were   expressed   for  and   against 
the  need  for  a  new  high-level  council  of  edu- 
cational advisors  staffed  within  the  Oovem- 
ment but  made  up,  like  P8AC,  of  eminent 
individuals  drawn  from  outside  Oovernment. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  body  would  be  to  carry 
uut      long-range  studies      of      the      Federal 
role  in  educaUon,  assess  the  need  for  poeadble 
new  Federal  programs,  and  make  appraisals 
(.t  the   quality  of  educational   effort  In  the 
nation    Such  a  Council,  most  of  u«  believe, 
should.  If  established,  be  located  In  the  Ex- 
cuilve  Offlce  of   the  President.  We  recom- 
mend  that  the  proposal   be  studied  by   the 
iiew  administration  and  considered  In  rela- 
tion to  any  plans  for  general  reorganization 
vi  the  Federal  capacity  to  discharge  Ita  re- 
..ponslbllltles    In   education. 
:,    The  Commtsstonersnip  of  Education  and 
other  posts 
Whether  the  post  of  chief  education  officer 
IS  upgraded  or  not.  we  are.  as  noted  above, 
unanimous  In  our  recommendation  that  the 
.ippolntee  be  a  person  of  considerable  stat- 
ure  He  should  be  capable  of  being  an  artic- 
ulate national  spokesman  for  education  and, 
If  possible,  be  an  Individual  with  the  imagl- 
nailon    to    give    effective    leadership    to    the 
many  changes  that  must  come  in  education 
in  the   near   future    Administrative   compe- 
tence will  also  be  Important  but  perhaps  less 
important   than   the  more  abstract  personal 
qnalUles  described  above. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Task  Force  believe  that 
the  next  Commissioner  of  Education  (or  oc- 
cupant of  an  upgraded  post)  should  be  a  per- 
son from  higher  education,  probably  a  uni- 
versity president.  Others,  however,  believe  he 
should  come  from  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  All  agree  that  the  Ideal  would  be 
.1  person  with  experience  at  both  levels. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  that  at  least  one 
of  the  principal  education  posts  In  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  held  by  a  Negro,  and 
we  recommend  that  an  energetic  effort  be 
mude  to  recruit  such  a  person. 

Under  present  arrangements  there  are  four 
high-level  education  jobs  to  be  filled,  the 
Commissioner,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
White  House  Staff  Assistant  for  Education 
hnd  Cultural  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retjiry  for  EducaUon  In  HEW.  The  last  of 
these,  which  was  created  during  Mr.  Qard- 
ner  s  tenure  as  Secretary  of  HEW,  la  a  stofl 
position  to  the  Secretary  and  has  not 
emerged  as  a  very  significant  or  Important 
post  It  has  inevitably  been  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position  overshadowed  by  the 
Conimlsslonershlp.  a  lower  ranldng  but  far 
more  powerful  post.  With  an  upgrading  of 
•he  CommlESlonershlp.  this  post  could,  how- 
ever, become  an  important  one. 

The  Deputy-Commlssionershlp  Is  presently 
ne.d  on  an  acting  basis  by  Peter  Mulrhead,  an 
able  and  experienced  officer.  This  post  Is  a 
non-polltlcal  career  civil  service  post.  We 
recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mulrhead  In  this 
position,  but  we  would  note  that  this  la  a 
pi'fition  which  could  also  be  held  most  ap- 
pr  prlately  by  a  Negro. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admln- 
isir  itlons  a  post  of  very  great  Importance  has 
•letn  that  on  the  White  House  staff  held  by 
Douylas  Cater.  Another  assistant,  Mr.  Call- 
fano  has  also  played  a  key  role  In  the  passage 
01  education  legislation.  There  has,  of  course, 
never  been  a  special  White  House  stall  poet 
for  education  as  such.  Mr.  Cater  was  em- 
ploved  for  general  duties  and  gradually  ac- 
quired special  responsibilities  for  education 
and  cultural  matters.  Clearly,  there  must  to- 
day be  an  Individual  on  the  President's  per- 
sonal staff  with  these  special  responslbUltles, 
but  we  believe  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
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make  sure  that  the  power  he  acquires  from 
hlB  close  proximity  to  the  President  does  not 
serve  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  chief 
administrative  offlce  for  education,  presently 
the  Commissioner.  We  are  not  suggesting 
that  this  was  the  cause  under  the  last  admin- 
istration; we  simply  point  to  the  danger. 

An  additional  post  under  the  present  orga- 
nization of  HEW  which  can  have  Importance 
for  education  Is  the  Assistant  Secretaryship 
for  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation.  This  Is 
a  staff  position  involving  responsibilities  for 
the  health  and  welfare  areas  as  well  as  edu- 
cation. It  should  be  held  by  a  person  with  a 
strong  research  background. 

Lastly,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  post 
of  Special  Assistant  for  Urban  Education,  a 
position  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  We  believe  that  this  post 
should  be  considerably  upgraded,  possibly  to 
that  of  an  Associate  Commissioner.  We  have 
more  to  say  on  this  later  In  our  report. 

III.    MAJOR    ISStJES    ARISING    FROM    THE    FEDERAL 
ROLE    IN    EDUCATION 

1 .  Fiscal  issues 
The  methods  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment supports  education  Is  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable confusion  because  of  ambiguity  In 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  involved,  especially 
the  term  "block  grants,  "  which  to  some  peo- 
ple means  general  aid  and  to  others  has  a 
more  restricted  meaning.  We  distinguish 
three  possible  methods  of  federal  finance: 

(a)  General  Aid.— This  Implies  unspecified 
general  funds  for  education  given  In  lump 
sum  either  to  the  states  or  to  specific  Insti- 
tutions. There  are  presenUy  no  examples  of 
federal  funds  being  used  this  way  except  for 
the  support  of  special  Institutions  such  as 
the  Service  Academies  and  Howard  University 
and  perhaps  the  Federally  impacted  area 
program. 

(b)  Block  Grants  (frequently  and  errone- 
ously called  "bloc").— There  are  Federal 
funds  given  or  loaned  for  broadly  defined 
purposes,  usually,  either  on  a  formula  basis 
to  the  states  or  subject  to  approved  plans 
submitted  by  the  states.  Block  grants  or 
loans  may  also  be  given  to  institutions.  The 
oldest  example  of  a  block  grant  Is  Federal 
support  of  the  Land  Grant  universities.  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  can  also  be  considered  a  block 
grant  In  that  It  provides  funds  to  the  states 
on  a  formula  basis  for  a  broad  range  of  pur- 
poses for  poverty  Impacted  school  districts. 

(c)  Categorical  Grants.— These  are  Fed- 
eral funds  given  or  loaned  lor  specifically. 
and  frequenUy  narrowly,  defined,  purposes, 
where  the  decision  on  specific  gr.-ints  or  loans 
is  reserved  to  a  Federal  agency.  Grants  may 
go  to  a  state  education  authority,  a  local  edu- 
cation authority,  an  institution  or  an  in- 
dividual. 

Because  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
term  "block  grants"  we  believe  that  a  more 
precise  de.scription  of  this  method  of  financ- 
ing Is  required  and  have  invented  the  term 
"designated  block  grants"  to  distinguish  it 
clearly  from  the  area  of  general  aid.  This 
is  more  than  a  semantic  problem  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  general  aid.  if  it  were 
actually  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  method  of  fmanciug  education,  would 
Involve  some  extremely  tmdesirable  con- 
sequences,  among   them   the   folloi*'ing: 

(a)  It  would  probably  reopen  the  church- 
state  issue  in  an  aggravated  form  (see  sec- 
tion III  2  below ) . 

(b^  It  would  cause  problems  In  the  civil 
rights  area  (see  section  in  3  below). 

(c)  It  would,  if  u-ldely  adopted,  destroy 
the  capacity  for  a  national  approach  to 
urgent  national  educational  problems. 

(d)  It  would  In  some  situations  almost 
certainly  increase  the  cost  of  education 
greatly  without  a  commensurate  improve- 
ment in  quality  by  serving  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  wage  and  salary  demands  by  non- 
academic    and    academic    staff.    Since    these 


costs  represent  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  total  cost  of  education  at  all  levels,  the 
ImpEict  of  general  Federal  support  could  be 
quite  devastating.  We  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest by  this  that  ■we  are  opposed  to  better 
salaries  for  teachers;  on  the  contrary,  we 
favor  them,  where  deserved  We  simply  be- 
lieve that  the  Inevitable  tendency  for  uni- 
versal salary  demands  to  become  related  to 
the  fact  and  level  of  general  Federal  sup- 
port would  be  harmful.  Other  ways  must  be 
found  to  Judge  the  merits  of  salary  claims, 
(e)  It  would  very  probably  aggravate  the 
present  problem  of  maldistribution  of  ed- 
ucation funds  between  rural  areas,  the  sub- 
urbs, and  the  great  cities.  Certainly  It 
would  not  guarantee  any  alleviation  of  the 
special  financial  problem  of  the  cities. 

Finally,  we  do  not  believe  that  general 
aid.  despite  all  the  rhetoric  that  has  been 
expended  In  support  of  it.  Is  politically 
feasible.  We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress, If  put  to  the  test,  would  be  willing  to 
relinquish  the  political  power  that  Is  rep- 
resented in  block  and  categorical  grants.  We 
must,  however,  point  out  that  some  power- 
ful educational  groups  are  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral aid. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
already  esp>oused  the  cause  of  block  grants  in 
his  campaign  speech  on  education,  and  in 
view  of  the  wide  spread  supposition,  especial- 
ly In  state  governments,  that  this  term 
means  general  aid,  we  urge  the  President- 
elect at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  nation  that  he  does  not  favor 
general  Federal  support  for  education 

We  do.  however,  believe  there  can  and 
should  be  a  general  movement  In  Federal 
programs  away  from  categorical  aid  narrowly 
defined  toward  more  broadly  defined  "des- 
ignated block  grants".  We  favor  this  as  a  way 
of  lessening  the  burden  on  state,  local  and 
institutional  officials  In  applying  for  Federal 
funds — an  area  In  which  there  is  now  con- 
siderable Irritation  and  frustration — and  be- 
cause we  see  It  as  an  impwrtant  step  toward 
the  urgent  task  of  strengthening  the  admin- 
istrative capacity  of  the  states  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  In  education. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  new  Ad- 
ministration that  as  a  matter  of  high  priority 
after  taking  office  It  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  possibilities  for  regrouping  a  number 
of  present  categorical  grant  programs  into 
designated  block  grant  programs  in  ways 
which  continue  to  safeguard  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  meetiiig  special  national 
needs  and  meet  the  requirements  of  account- 
ability and  evaluaUon.  Among  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities is  that  of  so  framing  and  ad- 
ministering legislation  that  It  helps  to  equal- 
ize per  pupil  expenditure  among  the  states. 
Along  with  any  movement  In  the  direction 
of  "designated  block  grants"  should  go  the 
use  of  Federal  resources  to  strengthen  state 
departments  of  education.  'We  therefore 
stronglv  recommend  an  lncre.ise  In  the  fund- 
ing of  Title  V  of  ESEA  under  ■which  grants 
are  made  for  This  purpose. 

In  making  these  reccmmendatlons.  how- 
ever, we  must  note  the  strong  opposition  of 
many  higher  educational  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  to  any  form  cf  state  con- 
trol over  Federal  funds  coming  to  them.  This 
is  a  concern  that  ■will  have  to  be  weighed 
carefully. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  our  discussion 
of  methods  of  Federal  financing  we  have  not 
dealt  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  how 
increased  state,  local  and  private  funds  are 
going  to  be  found  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
education  and  the  urgent  need  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education.  In  our  opinion  this 
is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  critical  do- 
mestic problems  facing  the  nation.  It  \^^ 
probleni  that  can  probably  t>e  solved  only 
through  a  reordering  of  national  priorities, 
throueh  fundamental  changes  In  the  taxa- 
tion svstem.  through  some  plan  for  revenue 
sharing,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  The 
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aJt«m«tlve  aa  we  have  not«d  above,  will  in- 
evitAbly  &e  sieadllv  mounrlng  prewure  m 
the  PederaJ  Ojvernment  to  meet  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  coats  of  education 
through  general  support  grants  with  all  the 
undesirable  consequences  we  have  described 
We  do  not  feel  competent  t^,  mrike  any 
»pe<-!n:  reconimendatuins  -is  to  huw  this 
great  national  problem  might  he  solved  We 
do,  however,  strongly  urge  the  new  Admints- 
trntlon  to  recognize  :.he  problem  as  .i  matter 
of  the  highest  priority  and  begin  to  formu- 
late the  basic  solutions  to  It  One  possibility 
here  might  be  the  holding  of  a  national  con- 
ference  on   the  flnnncing  of  education 

Some  of  the  ThsIc  Force  also  recommend 
that  If  It  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the 
10  .  Income  tax  suroarge.  or  part  thereof, 
to  control  Inflation,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  earmarking  some  of  the  revenue 
from  this  speoiflcally  for  education 
2  The  church- state  tasue 
The  immense  complexities  of  this  Issue  are 
explored  with  great  clarity  In  two  special 
memoranda  which  were  commissioned  by  the 
Ta&k  Force  These  are  included  .vs  appendices 
to  this  report,  and  we  ur^te  that  thev  be 
carefully  studied  While  for  the  moment  the 
Church-State  Issue  is  quiescent  because  of 
the  •eBBentlaJly  poUUcal  acL-ommodatlons 
■Tfttc'rtett-  Tver  reoenr  Federal  education  legis- 
lation, especially  E3EA,  there  are  two  distinct 
possibilities  for  it  to  become  once  again  a 
lively  area  of  controversy  that  could  cause 
the  new  Administration  a  great  deal  of 
trouble 

The  first  of  these  could  result  from  an 
unsophisticated  effort  to  rearrange  the  meth- 
ods through  which  Federal  aid  Is  channeled 
to  the  support  of  education,  either  through 
some  general  aid  plan,  a  badly  designed  block 
grant  or  a  clumsy  scheme  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  legislation  Such  an  effort  could  easily 
upset  the  present  delicate  Church-State  ac- 
commodation politically,  by  granting  the 
public  school  such  broad  benefits  that  the 
competitive  position  of  the  private  schools 
would  be  simultaneously  undermined:  le- 
gally, by  permuting  priv,,te  schools  to  obtain 
a  range  of  services — eg  .  payment  of  general 
teachers'  salaries  or  ownership  of  real  prop. 
erty — which  would  result  in  litigation  tsstlng 
the  legislation's  constitutionality 

Mr    Nixon,  who  has  stated  m  his  October 
20th    radio   address    tha*    he    favored     "  a 

federal  program  to  turn  back  to  state  and 
local  control  through  block  grants  such 
funds  as  are  urgently  required  to  upgrade 
their  educational  performance.  '  has  already 
In  our  opinion  come  perilously  close  to  re- 
opening the  issue  We  recommend  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  high  otHclal  of  his  Adminis- 
tration maice  any  further  allusions  tt:)  block 
grants  until  the  full  implications  of  new 
methods  of  federal  financing  of  education  tn 
regard  to  the  Church-State  issue  can  be  fully 
explored  Since  more  than  thirty  states,  in- 
cluding three  of  the  largest  have  provisions 
In  their  constitutions  which  titchtly  restrict 
aid  to  parochial  schools.  Catholic  officials  will 
In  all  probability  be  strongly  opposed  to  any 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
which  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  turning 
federal  educationai  dollars  into  state  educa- 
tional dollars. 

The  second  and  very  serious  possibility  for 
a  general  reopening  of  the  Church-State  con- 
troversy lies  In  the  consequences  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Flast  vs  Cohen 
which  m  respect  to  the  ■establishment 
clause  of  the  Constitution  for  the  first  time 
grants  an  individual  taxpayer  standing  to 
sue  The  door  is  now  open  to  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging, on  first  Amendment  grounds,  the 
validity  of  various  federal  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  view  of  the  probability  of  such  suits. 
we  urge  Mr  Nixon,  soon  after  taking  office 
to  set  up  a  small  study  group  of  federal  offi- 


cials to  review  the  consequences  of  a  possible 
adverse  decision  by  the  Courts  on  all  exist- 
ing federal  education  legislation  and  to  pre- 
pare proposals  as  to  how  such  legislation 
might  be  revised  shuuld  the  need  arise  Need- 
less to  say  such  a  review  should  be  conducted 
as  quietly  as  possible  In  order  not  to  risk 
the  danger  of  stirring  up  premature  public 
controversy 

Lastly,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  close 
relationship     between     one     aspect     of     the 
Church-State  Issue  and   the  enforcement  of 
Civil  Rights  legislation    The  more  It  becomes 
public   policy   to  try   to  circumvent   the  Ursi 
Amendment   by  aiding   private  schools  indi- 
rectly through  aid  to  the  individual  student 
under  the     pupil  benefit  theory      the  greater 
the   danger   of    uiuternilnlng   Integration    ef- 
forts In  those  states  where  sutjstantlal  num- 
l>«irs  of  parents  have  sought  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences   of    integration    by    sending    their 
children    to   private  schools    This   point   was 
made  so  emphatically  by  one  member  of  the 
Task  Force  with  special  experience  m  such  a 
state  that  we  feel  constrained  to  mention  it 
i    Ctvil   rights 
Present  policies  of  HEW  provide  that  If  a 
school  district  Is   violating   the  Constitution 
as    defined    and    Interpreted    by    the    federal 
Court-s     the    sch.iol    district    Is    not    eligible, 
under  the  provisions  of   Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Clvi;  Rights  Act.   for  federal   funds    Consist- 
ent with  a  Supreme  Court  ruling.  HEW  has 
taken  the  position  that     freedom  of  choice" 
desegregation  pl.ins  are  acceptable    provided 
they  are  effective  in  disestablishing  the  r.i- 
clally  dual  school  system    HEW  has  adopted 
as    a    matter    of    administrative    policy    the 
Constitutional     standards     defined     by     the 
Courts.  The  Executive  branch  has  been  sup- 
porting the  Supreme  Court  und  implement- 
ing   the   Courts   decisions    through   enforce- 
ment machinery. 

Critics  of  HEW  have  argued  that  freedom 
of  choice"  plans  shuuld  be  accepted  even 
though  they  are  not  effective  In  accomplish- 
ing the  Constitutional  requirement  of  de- 
segregation. The  new  Administration  hiis 
been  urged,  and  will  have  continuous  pres- 
sure put  on  It,  to  adopt  a  lower  standard  of 
administrative  policy  generally  with  regard 
to  desegregation  than  that  enuncl.'ted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  If  the  new  Administration 
should  adopt  a  lower  standard,  school  deseg- 
regation in  the  South  and  probably  also  in 
the  North  would  come  to  a  halt  The  posi- 
tion of  moderate  Southern  leaders  and  mod- 
erate Negro  leadership  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  seriously  undermined  Local 
districts  which  hud  previously  decided  to 
proceed  with  a  school  desegregation  plan 
would   be  forced   to  move  backward 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Mr  Nixon 
make  absolutely  clear  to  the  nation  that  his 
Administration,  in  its  implementation  of 
Title  VI,  will  be  guided  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  will  do  all  In 
Its  power  to  assure  that  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  children  as  defined  by  the  Courts 
are  fully  protected  We  regard  the  enuncia- 
tion of  such  a  statement,  followed  by  firm 
enforcement  action  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Administration,  as  far  more  Important  than 
the  question  of  where  (le  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  should  be  locatetl  We  are  aware  of 
the  argument  that  It  should  be  removed 
from  HEW  be-ause  of  Its  ;x)sslble  adverse 
effect  there  on  the  passage  of  new  education 
legislation  by  the  Congress,  and  the  opposing 
argument  that  it  should  not  be  moved  to  the 
Justice  Depar'ment  because  Title  VI  has  to 
be  enforced  In  close  conjunction  with  the 
administration  of  federal  education  pro- 
grams to  be  effective  We  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  pass  Judgment  on  this  question  but 
simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one  the 
new  Administration  will  have  to  consider. 

In    3upp<jnlng     vigorous     enforcement     of 
Title  VI,  we  must  make  It  clear  we  do  not 


believe  this  vnll  in  itself  have  much  efTen 
for  preventing  the  seemingly  inexor,ib:e 
movement  toward  de  facto  segregation  in  :r 
largest  Northern  cities  and  now,  increasli;c  • 
in  our  larger  St^utherii  cities  This  is  a  n.i'l 
sive  problem  which  is  tied  inseparabh  -o 
other  massive  problems,  especially  to  housing 
residential  patterns,  job  opportunities,  ir  lU.sJ 
ponation  facilities  and  to  the  growing  ug. 
mand  for  self-determination  in  the  black 
community 

Nonetheless  Title  VI  must  be  enforced  jr- 
cause  the  existence  of  legally  sanctioned  j  .  ,i 
educationai  systems  is  contrary  to  pre-cnt 
interpretttUon  of  the  Constitution  and  a  .  ,j:i. 
stant  affront  to  all  of  our  Negro  citizens  F  ..'. 
thermore.  the  Federal  Government  must  use 
all  available  means  to  promote  school  intei^ra. 
tion  wherever  possible.  Among  these  means 
are  Incenlue  grants  to  slate  and  local  .:.^..,  .4 
authorities  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rii;i.-s 
Act  of  1964  We  recommend  strongly  th.c  ;,e 
funds  available  m  this  Office  of  Edur,r.,iu 
administered  program,  which  are  prescn-.ly 
woefully  inadequate,  be  substantially  :ii'. 
creased  We  also  urge  the  new  AdmlnlstrprioQ 
to  place  a  new  enipha.sis  generally  on  per- 
suasion, education  and  financial  inducen.erit 
in  Its  handling  of  the  school  integmt:  a 
question 

Over  the  longer  run.  the  only  work.ibie 
attack  on  de  facto  seKrcgatlon  mav  i>e 
through  metropolitan-wide  plans  in  w!,,.  h 
inner  city  and  suburban  districts  are  cr. en 
strong  financial  incentive  to  cooperate  Tl.tse 
plans  will  be  extremely  expensive  and  ,vill 
onlv  be  lea-^lble  when  large  new  sums  are 
available  from  f^e<teral  sources 

4  The  reorganization  of  legislation 
Tliere  are  now  operative  69  pieces  of  lea- 
eral  education  .eglslatlon  passed  in  the  i.ist 
eight  years,  about  50  of  them  admlnisterr!  ;  v 
the  Office  of  Education  T)\e  Office  presti.-.v 
administers  105  programs  and  will  be  adn..ii- 
isterlng  113  in  Fiscal  '70.  Some  of  the  le^is- 
latlon  authorizes  categorical  grant  and  iu^a 
programs  .md  some  block  grant  and  loan  .d.-o- 
grams  There  Is  a  widespread  belief,  boti.  ,.t 
the  state  and  local  level,  that  the  secki:..'  ._: 
funds  under  this  multiplicity  of  legislatijii 
is  .m  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  t.:;ie 
consuming  business,  and  the  time  h.is  come 
for  a  major  effort  at  simpliflcatlon  of  the 
process  With  this  we  concur,  and  we  belie\e 
It  Is  a  task  which  the  new  Admlnlslr.iti.ju 
must  set  Itself  as  a  matter  of  lugh  pruritv 

We  mu.-t  {X)int  out,  however,  that  iiside 
from  some  simple  codification  of  existing 
legislation,  such  as,  for  example,  collecting 
together  into  a  single  Act,  without  changing 
them,  the  six  pieces  of  legislation  that  deal 
with  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child. 
the  businees  of  the  reorganization  of  '.ee- 
Islatlon  Is  fraught  with  many  dangers.  Tliese 
are  of  two  kinds-  First,  there  are  In  regard 
to  many  pieces  of  legislation  powerful  forces 
against  change.  Theee  often  consist  of  groups 
in  Congress,  which  derive  political  benefit 
from  the  legislation,  allied  vrtth  groups  111 
the  Executive  branch,  which  have  a  vested 
interest  in  pre«ent  arrangements  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  legislation,  allied  \vi:h 
groups  outside  the  government,  which  have 
lobbied  successfully  for  the  legislation  und 
fear  they  will  lose  something  in  any  process 
of  revision.  The  result  Is  that  reorganlzati  n 
In  some  areas,  which  may  be  highly  de- 
sirable, may  also  be  politically  extremelv 
difficult. 

The  other  principal  danger  Is  that  an  ir- 
tempt  at  the  reorganization  of  legislati  ■. 
may  in  some  cases  inadvertently  reopen  :  1 
problems  such  as  the  Church-State  issr^ 
which  the  complexities  of  existing  legislati  n 
were  skillfully  designated  to  circumven- 
This  would  be  particularly  true  of  the  ESFA 
Act  of  1965 

Nonethele.s6,    the   reorganization   of   legis- 
lation, some  of  which  has  been  put  on  the 
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books  when  better  funding  of  exlBtlng  leg- 
islation would  have  done  the  Job,  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  the  Federal  Government 
must  now  assume  and  a  Job  which  the  new 
Administration  will  have  to  tackle.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  Mr.  Nixon  set  up 
a  skilled  Task  Force  within  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  thorough  study  as  quickly 
as  possible  of  all  existing  education  legisla- 
tion and  recommend  how  this  could  be  re- 
organized so  as  to  provide  for  greater  effi- 
ciency in  administration  and  less  burden  on 
state  and  local  education  authorities. 

5  Apprais.ll  of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
education  programs 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration must  be  to  make  a  quick  appraisal  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  present  major  fed- 
eral education  programs,  because  It  will  in 
short  order  be  faced  with  difficult  decisions 
about  extending  the  authorizations  for  these 
programs  and  the  level  of  their  funding.  For 
example,  planning  for  the  renewal  of  ESEA 
in  1970  is  already  an  urgent  matter.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  Mr  Nixon  set  up 
a  small,  high-level  task  force  of  objective 
and  well-informed  people  to  carry  out  such 
an  appraisal  as  quickly  as  pKisslble,  prefer- 
ably within  the  next  eight  weeks. 

This  will,  of  course.  Inevitably  be  a  some- 
what rough  and  Impressionistic  Job  and  will 
have  to  be  based  largely  on  interviews  with 
Federal,  state  and  local  officials,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  with  representa- 
tives of  educational  associations,  rather  than 
on  research  Even  with  these  limitations, 
however,  we  believe  such  a  review  to  be  well 
worth  making  as  background  Information 
to  the  new  Administration  for  the  many 
important  decisions  It  must  make  In  the 
coming  month.s. 

Such  an  appraisal  does  not,  of  course,  ac- 
complish anything  In  regard  to  a  highly 
Imjxjrtant  longer-range  requirement,  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Governmej^to  establish 
a  mechanism  for  thorough,  dljectlve,  re- 
search-based evaluation  of  educationai  pro- 
crams  In  the  nation,  including  those  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds.  We  discuss  this 
need  In  section  VI  below. 

IV,    URBAN   BDUCATION 

Vv'hlle  not  universally  true,  the  failure  of 
education  In  most  of  our  larger  cities  Is  now 
so  general  and  so  great  as  to  constitute  one 
of  the  nation's  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems The  reasons  for  this  are  not  wholly 
understood  but  they  include  such  factors  as: 
a  general  shortage  of  funds  In  relation  to  the 
special  problems  faced  by  urban  educational 
systems,  the  frequently  Inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  state  funds  to  the  cities  and.  in  some 
cities,  unequal  allocation  of  funds  between 
poorer  and  better-off  neighborhoods;  the  In- 
flux to  the  cities  of  children  with  educa- 
tional deficiencies  acquired  elsewhere;  mas- 
.~ive  inflexible  and  anachronistic  bureauc- 
racies for  the  administration  of  urban  edu- 
cation that  deny  the  possibility  of  a  sup- 
jjortive  community  relationship  to  the 
.  chools:  the  difficult  home  conditions  of 
urban  children  from  jKJverty  backgrounds; 
■he  irrelevancy  of  educationai  programs  and 
curricula;   poor  teaching:   and  many  others. 

Clearly,  the  new  Administration  cannot 
take  any  steps  that  can  solve  this  enormous 
problem  quickly.  But  we  believe  that,  equal- 
ly clearly,  this  Is  one  of  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation where  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  direct  Intervention 
and  one  to  which  the  new  Administration 
must  devote  a  substantial  pwrtlon  of  Its  at- 
•entlon.  The  difficulties  In  so  doing  cannot 
he  disguised  and  are  no  less  than  formidable, 
especially  for  Mr.  Nixon,  who  had  the  sup- 
}X)rt  in  the  election  of  neither  city  residents 
cenerally  nor  minority  groups.  Indeed,  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  with  minority 
groups  living  In  urban  ghettos  the  new  Ad- 


ministration faces  an  attitude  ranging  from 
skepticism  and  cynicism  to  outright  sullen 
hostility.  To  speak  bluntly,  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  be  tackling  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  urban  education  with  few  or  no 
credentials  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  wide- 
spread dlslllutlon  In  the  ghettos  caused  by 
the  rosy  promises  and  subsequent  failures 
of  the  past  eight  years. 

To  complicate  the  problem  further,  the 
new  Administration  is  taking  office  at  a  time 
of  severe  budget  stringency  and  of  white 
backlash  against  special  governmental  efforts 
to  help  the  black  man.  Both  factors  are 
likely  to  place  severe  limitations  on  what  Mr. 
Nixon  can  do  to  establish  confidence  in  his 
Administration  in  the  inner  cities  and  get 
some  new  programs  and  new  approaches 
functioning  there. 

And  yet  we  believe  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  make  the  effort.  In  small  and  perhaps 
symbolic  ways  at  first  and  later,  as  lunds 
become  available,  with  major  new  programs. 
Because,  if  the  problems  of  urban  education 
are  not  solved.  If  urban  schools  cannot  pro- 
duce an  employable  product,  other  n;aJor 
urban  problems,  from  Juvenile  crime  to  sky- 
rocketing welfare  costs,  will  remain  unsolved 
and  our  great  cities  will  increasingly  become 
places  that  can  neither  be  adequately  gov- 
erned nor  safely  lived  In. 

Before  any  new  moves  are  made,  and  pref- 
erably as  soon  as  possible,  we  urge  the  new 
Administration  to  set  up  a  series  ^.f  quiet, 
private  meetings  with  minority  group  lead- 
ers to  discuss  the  problems  of  urbati  educa- 
tion. These  meetings  should  be  so  stiucted 
that  the  voices  of  true  ghetto  leadership  are 
heard  in  them,  and  the  emphasis  irom  the 
Administration's  point  of  view  should  be  on 
listening.  The  day  has  passed  when  external 
agencies,  whether  public  or  private,  can  tell 
the  black  man,  the  Puerto  Rican,  the  Mexi- 
can American,  and  the  American  Indian  in 
the  ghetto  what  is  good  lor  him.  His  ideas 
and  his  resources  must  form  the  basis  of 
any  new  approaches. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  serious 
dangers  in  meetings  of  this  kind.  They  may 
be  publicized:  they  may  get  out  of  hand; 
most  of  all  they  may  create  false  hopes. 
Clearly,  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care 
must  go  Into  the  organization  of  them.  But 
we  believe  they  must  be  held,  if  the  new  Ad- 
ministration is  going  to  come  to  grips  effec- 
tively with  the  educational  problems  of  the 
Inner  city  and  especially  those  parts  of  the 
city  with  high  concentrations  of  minority 
group  residents. 

We  assume  that  if  the  voice  of  the  ghetto  is 
listened  to,  what  the  new  Administration  will 
hear  In  many  cases  Is  a  strong  demand  for 
community  control  of  the  schools.  While  the 
battle  over  community  control  has  been 
fought  largely  at  the  local  level  thus  far.  it 
is  moving  rapidly  to  the  state  level  and.  it 
seems  to  us,  will  inevitably  have  repercus- 
sions at  the  Federal  level.  It  Is  certainly  an 
issue  on  whlc^  the  new  Commissioner  and 
other  Peder/il  officials  must  be  well  in- 
formed anc^  may  be  one  on  which  they  ulti- 
mately hav^o  take  a  position. 

In  coci»dering  the  means  available  to  it 
for  attacking  the  sfjecial  problems,  of  urban 
education,  the  new  Administration,  will, 
above  all  else,  have  to  appraise  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Title  I  of  ESEA.  While  we  believe 
that  In  some  cities  Title  I  programs  have 
been  effective  In  regard  to  the  problems  of 
Inner  dty  schools,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Title  I  In  Its  present  form.  Important  as  It 
is  as  a  way  of  helping  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren generally,  Is  having  any  significant  im- 
pact on  the  massive  problem  of  urban  educa- 
tion. This  Is  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  under  the  distribution  formula  goes 
to  school  districts  which  have  children  who 
meet  the  definition  of  being  disadvantaged 
but  which  do  not  have  any  of  the  problems 


of  the  great  city  school  systems,  leaving  loi 
little  for  concentration  in   the  cities. 

It  might,  theoretically,  when  the  renewal 
of  ESEA  comes  up  in  1970.  be  possible  to 
revise  the  distribution  formula  to  divert  a 
higher  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  big  cities. 
Or  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  that  new 
funds  above  the  present  appropriation  level 
go  largely  to  the  cities  and,  within  the  cities, 
be  sufficiently  concentrated  in  their  use  to 
provide  some  real  impact.  We  seriously  cloiibt 
that  I'ne  former  is  politically  feasible,  and  in 
any  event  the  present  level  of  funding,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  .ibove,  is  not  such  as  to  be 
able  to  make  a  large  difference  in  the  cities 
.myway. 

If.  however,  it  becomes  possible  to  raise 
the  level  of  Title  I  funding  significantly  in 
tlie  future,  we  would  certainly  favor  an  at- 
tempt to  devise  a  new  distribution  formula, 
at  least  for  this  incremental  funding,  that 
would  give  a  much  larger  share  of  the  money 
to  the  big  cities.  If  this  were  to  happen,  and 
the  funds  were  large  enough.  Title  I  could 
conceivably  serve  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's principal  instrument  for  assisting 
urban  education. 

Bu»  there  is  an  alternathe  possibility  to 
v,-l-:ich  we  believe  the  new  Administration 
should  give  serious  consideration  as  a 
means  not  only  of  Increasing  the  tffectUe- 
;iess  of  Federal  action  In  this  area  but  also 
of  dramatizing  the  cerlousnes.s  of  its  own 
intentions.  The  alternative  is  to  formulate, 
and  try  to  get  the  Congress  t*'i  pass  in  1969 
lor  Fiscal  '70  funding,  a  new  Urban  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Such  an  act  would,  in  part,  be  a  codifica- 
tion of  existing  pieces  of  legislatli;n  and.  in 
part,  contain  some  new  authorizations.  It 
would  not  Incorporate  or  be  a.  substitute  for 
Title  I  of  ESEA  iTha'  program  should,  in 
our  view,  be  b-nh  continued  and  expanded). 
But  it  would  be  designed  to  focus  specifi- 
cally on  the  problems  of  urban  education, 
which  no  present  legislation  does,  and  It 
would  be  expected  to  accomplish  .'ome  things 
which  Title  I  does  not 

As  we  envisage  it.  such  an  Act  would  need 
an  annual  level  of  funding  of  at  lea.st  M 
billion  to  be  effective  and  only  the  large.st 
cities  should  be  eligible  In  addition,  a  ."rmall 
portion  of  the  funds,  perhaps  10  percent, 
might  be  available  for  state  distribution  to 
smaller  cities  which  had  special  tchool  prob- 
lems caused  by  poverty  and  heavy  concen- 
trations of  minority  group  children.*  Cities 
w.-ould  apply  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  states  for  funds  under  the  Act, 
and.  to  be  successful,  would  have  to  show 
convincing  evidence  that  the  funds  were  to 
be  used  only  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  cit'es  and  that  community 
opinion  in  those  areas  had  been  taken  into 
due  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  the 
proposals. 

Emphasis  in  the  Urban  Education  Act 
should  be  on  such  things  as  the  training  and 
employment  of  paraprofessionals  in  the 
schools,  the  training  and  employment  of  stu- 
dent aides,  special  training  of  teachers  for 
inner  city  schools,  new  curricula  and  other 
experiments,  keeping  the  schools  open 
twelve  months  a  year,  preparation  for  com- 
munity control,  sensitivity  training  for  both 
professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel, 
special  salary  incentives  to  retain  experi- 
enced teachers,  pre-school  programs,  the  re- 
habilitation of  school  buildings  and  In  cases 
where  facilities  will  be  available  equally  to 
public  and  private  school  pupils  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings. 

It  would  be  Important  that  the  Act  be 
designed    with     two    further    principles    m 


•  One  Task  Force  member  opposed  this 
suggestion  on  the  grounds  tliat  it  would  un- 
necessarily complicate  the  Act  and  dilute  the 
essential  purpose  of  it 
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tapjT  *"  ^^"^"'^^•t**!  "  to  have  some  r«J      is  a  good  pro,rr»m  and  should  continue  with      yew    '"'""'^'P'   '"'   '*'•    '''^<>-^l    academic 

Wyecommend  to  the  new  Administration      '""^^^^'ZT^lu^  support  for  higher  edu-      oi'^tTnV,^ir^^'^l''o^',^'^^Z'^T 
that  It  give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro-      caUon  is  already  a  crttTcal  naUomal  Drohli.m      aw.rH.T/^~!i!5..       ,     }  J^  fellowship 

poeal    for   a   new   Urban    Education   Act  ^and      and  will  becX'morel^  e^  yeir'^^^      'n7Ssd^m'^^rv^r^7he  «'!,'^f,"«  /°' '"''•'^'*- 

Nixon  launch  the  idea  m  general  terms  in  a  creHSlngly   have   to  occupy   the   attenUon   of                                        iuuowb. 

special    education    message    to    the   Congress  the    new    Administration     Unleea    additional  Years: 

shortly  after  t*»ang  office    We  caution,  how-  resources  are  found,  the  nation  will  not  solve  19fl7-88 139)3 

ever,  against  any  such  unveiling  of  the  Idea  the-   problem    of    providing    equal    acceaa    to  10«8-«9  10  U5o 

unless    the   Administration    Is   serious   In    Its  higher  educaUon.   will   lack  sufficient  places  l»6»-70  (estimate) 9' 675 

le^t  one  bllUon  dollars  annually  quality  of  the  ed'uca^n  whTch  ^M^i^^  ^d  ^m  ^3Tnew^'e^wsh'l^.n'^76^'j^t   ' -=-' 

In  our  consideration  of  the  pressing  prob-  universities   can   offer    Por   the   dutmms   of  in    aflolTo-  ,h.  r,«!.„    M?       J     ^  ^"  "' 

lem.,of  urban  education    although  we%ecog-  thu.    report,    however,    we   must   ^o^i^ST^ou  oJs'hV  w'^^ch°f?    frozfe".^ Tn 

nlze  a  current  disillusionment  in  the  ghett.*  ^ttenuon    to    a    limited    number    of    urgent  3  886   In    1969-70     and    NRP^iiL?,^            " 

with  unlveralty-based  urban  assistance  pro-  problems.                                                              *  tr^«i^h.l    Jv?,'  k  ,  „  ,        ^*"°!'"'"P*    '"^ 

grams,  we  believe  that  the  urban  universities                                    ;     stud^t  a.d  r^n^^fl,'^-  ,        oL^^-l'  ''T   '^^*  ^""^  ^'*^ 

r"^u^c'e'rthe°?m";rm;rV"'^  *  T'  ^^  "•«'^"  -'^— "  ^-o'  >««  required  ^.^X'^nV^o''  "  '*'  ^"'^  '"^  ^- 
Xn  If't^e'^rL^urcT  r;"rlp°/e::.';'*^^^  Institutions  receiving  EOO  funds  to  m?Le  In-  anles.\hls  trend  I,  reversed  Immed.atelv 
substant  aKy  st^gt^en^  t3^n  plav  t^  T  "  "^""*  ""  '*^'^"  """^^  "udents  and  the  supply  of  Ph  D  s  In  all  fields,  but  far- 
same  kind  Of  r^le  for  ur^.,^ucat",n  wh^h  ^  '"';'"'"«'^„f "'",  '^  '^'^  "^''^  '«^'"«  r"'"'"'  ^'i'^"?-  ^^^^  ^°  ""  y"'"  ^^"-^  ""^'v 
the  Land  Grant  colleges  did  In  ai-.  earlier  era  ''?,r^f  '^ondUlonal  commitments  for  Edu-  decline  seriously.  We  urge  the  new  Admlnl,. 

for   agriculture  and   rural   life    We   therefore  Tr^'^'Z\.    T^'\ZnL  ^n'^'^ltn  T'""    T^"?,'  '°  *"'  '^"  P'""'"''"  '^^''^  «"^"''^" 

urge    the    new    Administration    to    use   every  o^'^ower  •    Such    .omm.t^L^.    v.  ^'^li '  ^-  ^^iulemic  facilities 

^ri  a^  ^^e  l^t'^^'rrT'-^l'   r^T  -■'^'    -"^  thrre.lT'S^LT  L"  tut^ns":^."  -^«  ''-^*'->'=   ^-..lUe-   program,  enacted 

^"  uL^  .^,    ^i^.tn'J        ?        „^"  °^  •"'"  ""'^^   "^   ■••^"^1^    With    breach    of    faUh    or  "^  '»«3-  ^"  generally  been  regarded  as  highly 

wh.r-h^l-      n:;r^i!^K"         ?Hr    P^'*'^^'"  forced  to  increase  their  Institutional  deficit*  ^"'•^e^'f"'   '*nd    has   had   a   wide   measure  of 

In^.  SL^ZZT.            y^  :            "  ^"''"  ^>"'---    sufflclent    Federal    funds    are    for  h^  "  P*'-"''*^'^  s"PP"rt  in  Congress.  The  nations 

ance  to  the  improvement  of  inner  city  edu-  coming  ability  u.  find  places  In  higher  education  r-r 

*^*"""  Meanwhile,    however,   of   the   »136   million  "'";;"'f8  servicemen  and  for  the  dlsadv.,r.- 

v    TH«  riNANci.vG  or  HioHEX  TOucATio.M  ivaiuble  for  this  program  in   1969-70    some      ^^^^°-    '^t   alone   the    Increasing   number     f 

Among  the   most   serious   problems   facing  «11I   to  «n6  million  is  required  for  the  con-  '"''K^'^'.^tudents  outolde  these  categories  w;.,) 

education  In  the  nation  Is  that  of  the  flnanc-  tlnuatlon  of  grnnts  made  In  previous  veRrs  "re  f-eelcliig  higher  education,  will  depend  dl- 

ing  of   higher  education    Viewed   as  a  prob-  leaving    only    S20    -o    $25    million    for'  new  ^,^,    ^'   °"   *   '-'""tlnuatlon   and   expansion  uf 

lem  extending  over  the  next  decade,  it  la  a  Krants    a  grossly  inadequate  sum  in  relation  aus  *""? ?''^rf*    t     '^  presently  in  trouble  be- 

matter  of  more  than  doubling  the  resources  '■''   commitments   already  made   to   potential  '    use  o'  buaget  cuts. 

available    to    colleges    and    universities    from  rsew  student*  by  the  colleges   In  our  opinion,  n'^ru!rru      r     ,u  ,       f        ^^^  current  need  for 
the  present  117  3  bllUon  to  approximately  Ml  this  is  a  case  where  .i  reduction  in  the  budget  1ki           ,11    i'",       ,*                 *'"   "°^  ^^  ''^'*''" 
billion    to   provide    places    for   an   addlUonal  '"r  ftscal    fi9   has  been  so  severe  that  It  has  p^,,    " "  '      „      January    from    the   Office  of 
3  million  students,  manv  of  them  from  dls-  mv.lved  the  Federal  Government  m  a  breach  tf„,,   h           "owever.    the    best    Information 
advanuged   backgrounds,   to  start  some  500  "'   f^'th   with   the  colleges  .tnd   universities  /'fin.  ,t  %   P.^ff.*"^  """^      *   backlog  o:   ,jp- 
new  institutions  ir.d  to  improve  the  quality  We   urge   the   new   Administration    to  deter-  '"t^J"  'O' facilities  funds  is  as  follows 
of  the  entire  enterprise    These  are  the  prtn-  "i'"^    the    mitumum    atldltlonal    funds    re-  ^^"6  1— undergraduate  PaclUtles  Grants- 
clpal  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Commlaalon  on  quired   to  enable  the  colleges  to  meet  their  of^"    ii     m,.      '^^'    ^"*^'°'*    applications    to 
Higher  Education   contained   in   lu  recently  "utst^indlng    ^-ommitments     »nd    to    seek    a  fhtn   »^«I       im    '-onynlsslons    totaled    more 
issued    report    Quality    and    Equality      Mew  supplementary  appropriation  In  this  amount  rh.r,   t^  ci^ii^       ,  '  *^?"^*^3?  "''"°"  ""-" 
levels   of   Federal    Responsibility   for   Higher  from  cv,ngrese  for  the  Fiscal  69  year.  bac^c^  oi  «2^  r^uuZ''^,^^-  J}!l^\  '^"    ' 
EducaUon      (A    copy    of    this    report    Is    at-  Funds  available  for  NaUonal  Defense  Stu-  .o**^'^"*  of  »264  jnllllon  at  the  start  of  F:^.  al 
tached  1    Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  ^lent     Ixian     and     Work-Study     are     slightly  ,,««   I^  m^*°"  '*.,*'°kT",™"  fi'^^V'  ^^^  "'"" 
discuss  the  report  m  detail  and  there  is  cer-  '«■'!"  for   1969-70  than  Lhey   were  for   1968:  lZ,r^ZlJ^^tJ^\            f°'  f^  A^c^l  ye.u  :f 
tamiy   some   disagreement   am.>ng   us   on    at  •»    ^ut  it  seems  certain   that  they  will   fall  T^Zr^^TtZ!^              n"   '","''  ^^"^    '^' 
least   one   aspect   of   It.   we   regard   it   as    the  -'ar  »hort  of  the  need    We  know  that  over-all  st,^i  r^°   "Lf„  "''^  ,fPP"^''"°""  "'^^  *''*^ 
most  comprehensive  statement  on  the  prob-  '^'"^ege  enrollment    will   increase:    that   there  earjv  in  1^69                                                ''"  ""'" 
lems    of    financing    higher    education    yet    to  *^"   t)e  a   more   th.uj   usual   increase   m  stu-  ^-f,      rr_/-rari             ix     m  1 
appear  and  recommend  It  to  the  new  Admin-  'i^nts  from  very  low  income  groups.  In  addJ-  ,,,    ^Z  o„,^k                ,.       .               Grants— As 
istrauon  for  careful  studv  tion.  college  costs  have  risen  and  there  Is  an  ^,Z»;.  ,     ,,,,V    ^PP^^atlons    on    hand    tur 
Philosophically,  we  .re'  divided  within  the  ■•■"■^''»»*'  '"  the  allowance  for  administrative  c^Ci^^    w  th  "22? rm.mon    ^vJ.Ih,'"'''"' 
Task    Force   on    the   question    of    how   much  "*ts    We  estimate   that   an   .iddltlonal   SlOO  S^n   the  corfenr  fl^              available    :   r 
emphasis   should    be    put   on   student    wZ^s  "^""°"  w""'d  ^  required  to  meet  the  need  'f^^    wav     annllcatlon^^    ^T'  ^"^'"'^     "■• 
especially  to  dlsadvanUged  students    In   the  '">•  ^^EA  und  Work-Study  as  adequately  as  nearU-Thr.-  n^i^              u       '^^   amount    -o 
financing  of   higher  education.   Some   of    J.  '"  "»«»-^»  ^    e  Ill-Su^^s'I^ans'"^"  IVrT'"' 
believing    that    the    financial    returns    from  If  e  important  point  here  is  that  not  only  ic«n  r^uLts  at  the^tif,  ^f  T^    «^  ^^^^^^ 
higher  education  In  the  form  of  higher  earn-  *'"  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  provlce  jZ^  l^was  ,108  m.S    wM.v,   J     iT'  '"' 
ings   throughout   one  s   life   time   are  clearly  '"^  '*'  fewer  entenn.-  needy  students  than  a  fume  more  than  two  tM;d!  nr^v,     .^<?o  '°o' 
evident,  take  the  view  that  much  greater  use  ■^'''"    -^^o    but.    in    addition,    the    NDEA    .ind  Uo™*.v^Uab le  for  ^tri^  '«!    n     «  »»50  "nil- 
should  be  made  of  -.^ns  to  all  kln"^  of  stu-  Work-Study    funds    will    be    entirely    made-  ppl.cltlons  on^^                                                   ' 
dents,  especially  m  Federal  pnjgrams    We  see  M'^^^'*'  f^^r  their  established  users  and  cannot.  We  ur^e  M  e  new  AH^n!?/ »f  million 
no  inequities  involved.   If   thesT  are  contl^  therefore,  cushion  the  loss  of  EGG  funds.  ,,  ^tiew    m   earK    Peh-^Lrl   nf    t?,  '"  "","'"' 
gency  l-^ns  to  be  repaid  over  a  long  period  of  We   believe    that    UUs    immediate    problem  ^ro^  im   of^ThLtSe  o'Te^erL   foa'n  .InU 
years  as   a   fixed   percentage  addition    to   In-  ^-"'"e^Hed  with  Feder..l  support  of  needy  stu-  ^rant  funds  for  hl"h!r  ^ucatlonal  fac^U    e« 
come  tax.  and  if.  in  the  case  of  disadvantaged  ^ents  Is  one  to  which  Mr    Nixon  should  ad-  Inn   a   view   to  seeing  eme^en^^^^ 
student,    the    :..ans    are    supplementary    to  f  ess    his    personal    attention    and    that    in  mentary  funds  under  the  Pls^l    69  budget 
grants  based  on  need  dealing     with     It    expeditiously     he    can     at  In  the  lii^ht  of  th.  flr,H.Vr»- ^r Vk.    *"*  """get 
Others   among   us.   while   favoring   the   ex-  "-'ted  -,st  to  the  budget  gau/a  tremendous  budg^^'Sue/t^'^for"a"c'^dfrc%'^nme  Tn    h^ 
c  uslve  use  of  loans  for  students  from  mid-  l^'^'"'^';'  -'  •<-<i*'"  — »  the  academic  com-  Fiscal    70  budget  should  aJo  b^reexamlned 
dle-lncome  families,  are  opposed  Uj  their  use  "i""'ty 

bystudenufrompovertybackgrounds.be:  3    Graduate    .pre-doctoral)    fellouslups   and  ^   ™"  P'^S^roma  0/ co/Zej^e*  and  unuer..,ftf5 

lleving  that  such  students.  oft«n  having  ob-  tratneeshtps  Section  IV  we  noted  the  need  for  Ped- 

llgatlons    to   help   support   parents   and    sib-  Awards  for -hes^ ',ro.,r.r„    .„     r,            .       .  eral  funds  to  help  certain  colleges  and  unl- 

imgs.  should  not  start  :ife  saddled  with  this  •  ear^re   f    ,  d^.f  sJ     f             „  ^  academic  versitles    develop    their    capacity    to   provide 

sort  of  burden                                                        '^  ,'h '  n  ev„  m     «       J   ^PPr-rprlutions  made  In  special  assistance  to  city  schools.  We  call  at- 

We  ..re,   however,  agreed   that   the  present  Lf  est  mite  n^'^'th  ■""'     ^'"■,'*  '"  P°'"^'*  '^""^"^  '^"^   '°  ^^«  "«*<!  f°'  federal  funds 

Federal  program  of  b^c  Educational  S^J^r-  ship  "tTu     can   be   award^^.n    ,"h7  ,969°To  T  ^V''  "'"*"  ^"^'^"  educational  institutions 

K»~  »"ii^B    inui   can    oe   awarded    .n    the    1969-70  develop  a  more  generalized  capacity  to  assist 
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In  the  solution  of  a  wide  vorletj  of  urban 
problems — through  special  research,  training 
and  service  programs. 

We  recommend  that  the  new  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  make  a  special  study  of  the  needa  In  thla 
area  and  review  of  present  Federal  capacity 
to  be  of  assistance,  leading  to  the  powlbUlty 
of  new  legislative  proposals,  If  required,  or 
Increased  lundlng  of  existing  authorizatlona. 

5.  Junior  cx>lleget 

If  lb  obvious  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  future  expansion  of  higher  education 
must  and  should  take  place  at  the  Junior 
college  level,  for  reasons  of  cost,  educational 
policy  and  social  policy.  The  Junior  college, 
being  nonresidential,  costs  considerably  leea 
to  attend.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  Important  In- 
stitution In  regard  to  Increasing  equality  of 
access  to  higher  education  for  disadvantaged 
students.  It  can  furthermore,  provide  occu- 
pational training  directly  related  to  produc- 
tive emplojrment  opportunities. 

Junior  colleges  can  also  become,  and  a  few 
are  t>eglnnlng  to,  genuine  community  insti- 
tutions providing  learning  opportunities  for 
the  entire  adult  population  of  the  surround- 
ing areas.  This  Is  a  development  of  enormous 
potential  importance  to  the  quality  of  life 
for  many  Americans. 

We  have  no  Immediate  recommendation  to 
make  In  regard  to  Junior-colleges  except  to 
urge  the  new  Administration  to  examine 
carefully  the  adequacy  of  funding  for  aid  to 
this  sector  of  higher  education  in  its  review 
of  the  Fiscal  °70  budget.  But  we  do  urge  as 
a  longer  range  matter  that.  In  planning  the 
future  Federal  role  in  higher  education,  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  assisting  the  states 
to  establish  and  develop  these  two  year  col- 
leges, especially  where  they  can  serve  aa  com- 
munity-wide learning  centers. 

6.  The  funding  of  university  research 

We  assume  that  other  Task  Forces  will 
have  made  recommendations  to  Mr.  Nixon  in 
regard  to  the  extremely  serious,  possibly  even 
dangerous,  situation  created  by  the  drastic 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  Increase  of  Federal 
funding  of  university  research,  especially  sci- 
entific research.  Thla  Is  a  problem  which  re- 
quires the  new  Administration's  immediate 
attention.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Nixon,  Judg- 
ing from  statements  In  his  October  23rd  tele- 
gram to  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities. Is  well  aware  of  the  problem  and  wlU 
bave  excellent  advice  from  his  Science  Ad- 
visor, Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  on  how  best  to  deal 
with  It. 

The  ptolnt  we  wish  to  emphasize,  of  which 
this  situation  Is  illustrative,  is  the  great  need 
for  more  consistency  and  orderliness  In  the 
process  of  Federal  financing  of  universities, 
especially  where,  as  In  research,  the  Federal 
source  of  funds  has  become  dominant.  In 
this  kind  of  situation  a  discontinuous,  stop- 
and-^o  Federal  funding  process  becomes 
nothing  less  than  Irresponsible. 

7.  Some  cautions 

In  Section  III  1  we  have  expressed  our 
opposition  to  any  program  of  general  Federal 
Institutional  grants  across  the  board  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  would  include 
opposition  to  the  so-called  Miller  bill  for  gen- 
er.il  institutional  aid  for  the  development  of 
science.  This  would  be  far  too  broad  to  meet 
our  definition  of  "designated  block  grants". 

We  are  also  strongly  and  unanlmotisly  op- 
pc^pd  to  the  so-called  Rlblcofl  plan  of  Income 
tax  credits  for  tuition  costs.  We  believe  this 
proposal.  If  enacted,  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  relieve  the  general  financial  plight  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  would  be 
regressive  In  Its  Implications,  favoring  the 
better  off  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  We 
know  of  no  responsible  group  within  higher 
education  that  Is  not  strongly  opposed  to  this 
plan. 

We  are  therefore  sorry  to  note  that  Mr. 


Nixon  In  his  telegram  of  October  23rd  to 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  at 
Its  annual  meeting  In  Washington  expressed 
himself  as  favoring  the  tuition  tax-credit 
plans.  We  urge  him  to  reconsider  bis  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

VI.     RXSBABCH,     EVALTTATION,     EXPEBIMXNTATION 
AND  CHANGE   IN    EDtTCATION 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  special  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
research  in  education  and  dissemination  of 
findings;  for  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  education  offered  the  American 
people;  for  the  support  of  educational  ex- 
periments; and  for  the  promotion  of  desir- 
able change  in  the  educational  system.  In 
the  past  ten  years  through  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  engaged  In  each  of  these 
activities  except  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  education  and  has  in  our  opinion 
achieved  sufficient  success  to  warrant  greater 
efforts. 

It  has  been  discovered,  for  example,  that 
change  Is  possible  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  this  lead- 
ership, contrary  to  the  fears  of  some  peo- 
ple, can  lead  not  toward  homogeneity  but 
to  greater  diversity  of  curricula.  It  has  also 
been  discovered  that  the  costs  of  promoting 
change  are  not  unreasonable.  Indeed,  what 
has  been  spent  on  research,  experimentation 
and  the  promotion  of  change  has  been  in- 
finitesimal compared  with  these  activities  in 
the  defense  system  or  In  a  major  industrial 
enterprise. 

The  record,  of  course,  has  not  been  perfect. 
For  example,  while  some  of  the  research  and 
development  centers  and  national  educa- 
tional laboratories  supported  by  Federal 
funds  have  been  highly  successful,  others 
have  failed  to  achieve  anything  much  of  sig- 
nificance. And,  in  an  overall  sense,  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  nation  at  large  has 
shown  itself  resistant  to  change  and  content 
to  continue  along  in  ways  that  are  patently 
failing.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  urban 
education. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  how  change  In  the  content  of 
education  can  be  effected  widely  throughout 
the  system  and  how  the  strategy  of  Instruc- 
tion, to  make  education  more  relevant  to  the 
Individual  learner,  can  be  Improved.  Clearly 
this  will  Involve  the  retraining  of  teachers  on 
a  massive  scale,  and  we  see  Federal  funds  as 
being  particularly  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  also  believe  there  must  be  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  Federal  funds  for  research, 
curriculum  development  and  dissemination. 

Title  III  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
required  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
create  an  ad  hoc  Commission  on  Instructional 
Technology  to  study  and  report  on  the  po- 
tential improvements  In  teaching  and  learn- 
ing through  applications  of  technology. 
Including  the  use  of  equipment-based  sys- 
tems of  instruction.  The  Commission,  which 
is  chaired  by  Dr.  Sterling  McMurrln  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  a  former  Commissioner 
of  Education,  is  scheduled  to  submit  Its  re- 
port in  June.  We  urge  the  new  Administra- 
tion to  establish  contact  immediately  with 
the  Commission  on  Instructional  Technology 
In  order  to  take  early  advantage  of  Its 
deliberations. 

(We  also  recommend  a  study  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development's  report  on 
Innovation  In  Education,  released  In  con- 
densed form  in  the  summer  of  1968.  One  of 
the  CED's  recommendations  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  much  like  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon  In  his  October  21 
radio  address.) 

We  should  also  point  out  that  Senator  Yar- 
borough  Introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  will  presumably  re- 


Introduce  early  in  the  next,  a  new  Educa- 
tional Technology  Act,  designed  to  Increase 
the  use  of  equipment  la  education.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  bill  be  studied  carefully 
because,  while  Its  general  intention  to  stim- 
ulate the  improvement  of  instruction  is  good, 
some  of  its  provisions  can  clearly  be  Im- 
proved. Further,  it  duplicates  Title  III  of 
NDEA,  In  many  of  Its  funding  provisions. 
(The  Johnson  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  1969  proposed  a  virtual  elimination  of 
NDEA  III;  but  Congress  eventually  funded  It 
at  approximately  the  level  of  fiscal  1968.) 

We  have  noted  with  particular  Interest  the 
excellent  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  In 
his  radio  address  of  October  21  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  for  the 
Educational  Future. 

In  supporting  this  suggestion  we  are  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  whether  such  an 
Institude  should  be  located  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment (though  supported  by  Federal 
funds)  or  Inside  It  but  Independent  of  the 
Office  of  Education  or  any  other  agency  op- 
erating programs  in  education.  We  are,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  the  Independence  of  the 
new  agency  Is  vital   to  Its  success. 

A  prime  function  which  we  would  assign 
to  the  new  Institute  Is  sophisticated,  objec- 
tive, hard-headed  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  varlotiB  educational  programs  In  the 
United  States  Including,  of  course,  those 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  It  Is  interesting 
that  evaluation,  the  original  and  for  many 
years  only  responsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  has  never  really  been  met  by  it. 
and  now,  because  the  Office  hM  become  a 
large  operational  agency,  never  can  be. 

And  yet  the  need  for  evaluation,  In  part 
because  the  nation  Is  now  spending  large 
sums  uf  money  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  education,  has  never  been  greater. 
As  a  matter  not  simply  of  public  accounta- 
bility but  )n  the  broad  national  interest, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  obtain  an  independent  eval- 
uation of  the  net  impact  of  Federal  programs 
in  various  areas  such  as  curriculum  devel- 
opment, teacher  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion, education  of  the  disadvantaged.  In- 
cluding the  handicapped,  and  so  forth. 

We  should  note  here  that  the  only  na- 
tional attempt  to  assess  the  quality  of 
American  education  there  has  ever  been  is 
just  getting  under  way  under  the  auspices  of 
a  new  private  organization  called  the  Com- 
mittee to  Assess  the  Progress  of  Education 
(CAPE).  The  exploratory,  preparatory  and 
trial  run  phases  of  this  undertaking  have 
been  supported  by  two  private  foundations 
and  a  grant  for  It  has  Just  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  If  the  national  assess- 
ment Is  successful,  which  there  is  now  con- 
siderable promise  of  its  being,  we  would 
hope  that  It  might  be  associated  In  some 
resp)ect  with  the  new  Institute  we  have  de- 
scribed above.  We  recommend  that  the  new 
Administration  familiarize  Itself  with  this 
project  with  a  view  to  future  Federal  finan- 
cial support  for  It 

Other  functions  we  would  assign  to  the 
Institute  would  be  research,  participation  In 
experimental  projects,  the  dissemination  of 
research  findings  and  the  clearing  house  for 
new  Ideas  function  mentioned  by  Mr  Nixon 
In  his  speech.  We  would  not  expect  the  In- 
stitute to  .act  as  a  large  scale  funding  agency. 
even  for  research,  leaving  this  function  to 
the  Office  of  Education. 

All  of  tis  are  painfully  aware  of  the  general 
lack  of  humanity  In  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  nation  This  derives  partly  from 
bureaucratic  Inflexibility,  partly  from  inflex- 
ible and  outdated  curriculum,  partly  from 
the  rigidity  of  poorly  trained  teachers,  partly 
from  an  organizational  pmphn.<:ls  on  groups 
of  children  rather  than  the  individual  child, 
and  partly  from  poor  teaching  materials,  es- 
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peclally  textbooks  We  believe  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  play  a  leader- 
ship role  In  the  dlleviatlon  of  this  general 
problem  of  Inhumanity  In  the  educational 
systems  and  we  believe  that  In  this  regard 
also  the  Institute  has  particular  relevance 

We  ^tr-iiigly  urge  the  new  Administration 
to  set  up  a  small  worklntf  party  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  Institute  for  the  Educational 
Future,  this  group  to  report  back  as  soon  as 
possible  IS  fv,  th?  Institute's  functions,  or- 
ganization budget  and  location  Inside  or 
out-slde  the  government  We  also  recommend 
that  Mr  Nixon  consider  mentioning  'he  In- 
stitute In  d  special  education  message  to  the 
Congress  should  he  decide  to  deliver  one  We 
would  hope  that  the  working  party  would 
come  up  with  a  plan  of  operation  for  the 
Institute  sufflclentlv  specific  and  feasible  to 
e:iable  legislation  to  be  Introduced  In  this 
session   of  Congress   establishing   it 

VIJ      OTHEa     fRCKNT    MATTERf? 

1  The  future  of  the  Headitart  program 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  expires 
June  W  1969  and  its  future  will  therefore 
be  one  if  the  very  first  things  the  new  .Ad- 
ministration must  come  to  grips  with  In  Its 
Initial  days  m  office  Included  In  this  de- 
cision 19  the  fate  of  the  Head  Start  program, 
presently  administered  bv  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  The  decisions  that  must 
be  made  In  regard  to  Head  Start  are  whether 
to  continue  it  and  If  .so  whether  to  leave  it 
with  OEO  or  move  It  to  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau  or   the  Office  of  Education 

Last  October  Congress  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  report  to  it  on  Head  Start 
by  March  1.  1969  We  understand  that  this 
study  in  draft  form,  is  presently  on  the 
President'^  desk.  What  icUon,  if  any.  he  will 
recommend  remains  to  be  seen  We  urge  the 
new  Administration  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
report  aa  soon  as  potslble  and  study  It  prior 
to  making  any  decision  on  the  future  of 
Head   Start 

We  believe  that  nothing  happening  in 
American  education  t(xlay  can  be  regarded  .is 
mijre  important  than  early  childhood  pro- 
grams and  we  regard  as  tragic  the  non  avail- 
ability of  these  programs  to  some  two- thirds 
of  our  children,  including  three-quarters  of 
children  from  disadvantaged  homes  who  so 
bidly  need  them  We  urge  Mr  Nixon  to  con- 
.sider  early  childhood  education  (Including 
rtU.i  the  Follow  Through  Program  I  a  Presi- 
dential priority  "  and  to  use  all  of  his  influ- 
ence to  increase  the  funds  available  for  it 

Regarding  the  future  of  Head  Start  the 
mnjonty  of  us  favor  leaving  it  with  the  OEO 
We  believe  that  an  important  feature  the 
progTHm  has  had  At  OEO.  a  package  of  serv- 
ices to  the  pre-school  youngster  which  in- 
clude health  and  nutrition  and  community 
involvement  as  well  as  Instruction,  might 
be  dropped  If  the  pr.>gram  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  We  Alio  believe  that.  located 
outside  the  school  system.  Head  Start  can  be 
a  strong  catalytic  force  for  change  The  com- 
petition "  It  represents  we  regard  a^  good  If 
however.  Head  Start  must  be  transferred 
elsewhere  we  would  irge  that  It  go  to  the 
Office  of  Eklucatlon  rather  than  the  Children  s 
Bureau  If  Head  Start  Ls  transferred.  Con- 
gress should  require  that  Its  goxl  features, 
enumerated  ab<.>ve    should  be  retained 

One  ijf  our  members,  ho-wever.  believes 
that  all  pre-school  programs  would  be  better 
ciKjrdlnated  and  more  affective  If  they  were 
administered  ;is  part  jf  the  regular  school 
system  and  believes  there  Is  duplication  and 
waste  in  the  present  competitive  system  He 
also  notes  th.it  at  least  twice  as  many  chil- 
dren are  presently  enrolled  In  pre-schix)l  pro- 
grams run  by  regtiiar  school  districts  with 
Title  I  ESEA  money  than  are  enrolled  In 
Head  Start  clasess  He  would,  therefore  favor 
a  transfer  of  Head  Start  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  one  unified  pre-schi^jl 
effort  for  the  nation.  He  too  would  be  opposed 


to  transfer  of  the  program  to  the  Children's 
Bureau 

2    Pianntng   for   the   ri'nrwal  of  fSt'X 
One  of  the  first  tasks  which  the  new  ad- 
ministration must  face  is  to  begin  planning 
for  the  renewal  of  the  largest  single  piece  of 
Federal    education    legislation.   The    Elemen- 
tary  and   Secondary    Education   Act  of    1965 
While    this   act   does    not    expire    untl!    June 
30,    1970,   major  decisions  nbiiut  Its   .-enewa: 
we   were   told    by   Congressman   Albert   Qule 
must  be  reached   by  March    I.    1969    Even   If 
the   date   should    prove    to    be   slightly    later 
than  this.  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  not  going 
to  be  much  time  tor  the  new  Administration 
to  affect  the  n-newa!    unless  11  moves  swiftly 
We   therefore    urge    that   the   Secretary   of 
HE'W,   or   Commissioner,    If    he    Is   appointed 
soon,  organize  a  small  task  force  Immediately 
on  taking  office  to  make  a  quick  appral.sal  of 
each   title  of   ESEA   as   a  means  of  assisting 
the  new   .Administration   to   form   a  position 
on  the  ESEA  renewal    (This  recommendation 
is  related  to  i>ur  recommendation  in  Section 
III    5   of   a   similar   group   to   make   a   quick 
appraisal    of    the   effectiveness   of    all    major 
federal  education  legislation    The  ESEA  ap- 
praisal could  be  the  first  task  which  such  a 
gr'iup  might   undertake! 

In  this  appraisal  of  ESEA  there  are  three 
questions  which  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion The  first  Is  the  degree  to  which  Title  I 
Is.  or  Is  not.  making  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  inner  cities  We  have  mentioned 
that  In  Section  IV  above 

The  second  is  whether  the  funding  of  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  experimental  proj- 
ects supported  under  Title  III  Is  being  taken 
over  by  state  or  local  education  authorities 
or  whether  these  projects  are  slmplv  being 
allowed  to  lapse  It  Is  conceivable  that.  In 
the  renewal  of  Title  III.  pr(-ivlslon  should  he 
made  for  longer  federal  fvinding  of  projects, 
but  ':hls  would,  of  course,  substantially  re- 
duce the  number  of  new  projects  that  could 
be  funded,  unless  this  title  were  to  be  funded 
at  a  considerably  higher  level 

The  third  is  whether  the  funding  of  Title 
V  under  which  grants  are  made  to  strength- 
en state  departments  of  education,  should 
not  be  substantially  Increased  We  believe 
that  It  should,  because  we  regard  an  im- 
provement In  "he  rapacity  of  state  govern- 
ments to  handle  their  responsibilities  in  edu- 
cation as  being  of  absolutely  critical  Impor- 
tance Without  such  an  Improvement  It  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  Its  own  rate  in  education  within  rea- 
sonable bounds  and  Impossible  for  It  with 
any  degree  of  responsibility  to  move  away 
from  :-ategorlcal  ijrants  toward  the  kinds  <jf 
designated  block  grants"  we  have  recom- 
mended 

J  Inclusion  of  htdiaus  under  ESEA 
A  'Sword  of  Damocles"  type  of  problem 
the  new  adminlstrntlon  must  deal  with  Im- 
mediately Is  the  following  When  action  wa« 
taken  by  Congress  to  approve  forward  fund- 
ing of  ESEA.  Indians  were  for  the  first  time 
made  eligible  for  benefits  under  Titles  I  and 
III  This  forward  funding  .uithorlty  expires 
June  30  1969  and  with  It  the  Inclusion  of 
Indians  in  ESEA.  althouk-h  the  Act  lt«elf 
has  another  year  'o  run  alter  that  date  We 
recommend  that  Immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  continue  the  eligibility  of  Indians  under 
ESEA  through  the  duration  of  the  Acts  life 
and  to  include  Indian  children  In  Federal 
schools  in  aJl  future  education  legislation 
4  The  Teacher  Corps 
We  believe  that  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
demonstrated  its  value  and  are  strongly  In 
favor  (jf  seeing  It  continued  at  a  higher  level 
of  funding  We  virge  that  a  supplementary 
appropriation  be  »<:«ught  for  this  program  In 
t.he  amount  of  SlO.lXK)  000 

We    also    recommend    that    the    leglsiatlon 
authorizing  this  primram  be  amended  to  add 


Incentives  for  participants  without  degrees  \o 
gain  them  and  become  fully  fledged  tencliers 

In  recommending  a  supplementary  apj.ro- 
prlatlon  for  the  Teacher  Corpw,  we  must 
warn  the  new  Administration  that  there 
have  always  been  a  conslde^able  number  .f 
Congressmen  who  have  opposed  this  progr.im, 
and  getting  the  supplementary  appropriation 
will  probably  Involve  a  stiff  fight 

Tlie  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  of  1968.  of  which  the  leacher  Corps  is  n 
part.  Is  an  excellent  piece  of  leglslatl<iii  \Vp 
recommend  that  ,)ther  titles  of  It  al.so  >,e 
funded  at  a  higher  level  through  supple- 
mentary appropriations 

S  Finding  of  the  Vi'icationa!  Education  A"t 
We  believe  that  the  newly  enacted  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  Is  potentially  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  leglsl.itlnn 
available  There  are.  however,  two  Imporfanr 
needs  In  connection  with  It  First.  Is  the 
need  for  firmer  enforcement  of  the  Ac*  to 
ensure  that  state  plans,  before  being  .ip. 
proved  provide  for  more  of  the  funds  to  be 
spent  both  at  a  lower  age  level  ■  12-16  yearsi 
and  higher  age  level  (post-high  school »  than 
Is  normally  the  practice  and  aJso  provide 
that  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  funds 
be  spent  in  the  inner  cities  in  areas  of  hich 
youth  unemployment  This  enforcement  wlU 
challenge  longstanding  practices  and  ve.-^ted 
Interests  and  will  not.  In  our  opinion  be 
accomplished  vilthout  a  firm  federal  effort 
But  we  regard  If  as  essential 

Secondly  the  level  of  funding  of  the  Art 
Is  totally  Inadequate  to  the  massive  problpm 
of  youth  unemployment  In  the  cities.  We 
recommend  the  seeking  of  funding  for  'his 
essential  legislation,  for  which  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  appropriation 

6.   The  Fulbright   program 

We  strongly  urge  immediate  action  by  the 
new  Administration  to  salvage  the  Interna- 
tional education  exchange  program  through 
the  following  steps: 

First,  by  means  of  a  .supplemental  appro- 
priation early  In  1969  to  close  the  $15.000  000 
gap  In  the  levels  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  .p- 
propriatlcms  as  between  fiscal  year  1968  i  ap- 
proximate! v  f46  000.000 1  and  the  current  1969 
liscal  year  i  approximately  $31. 000 .000  > ;  and 

Second,  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  riTO, 
'o  restore  this  major  US  exchange  pr'cr'.ni 
at  least  to  the  level  It  had  reached  In  :;  ,\i! 
year  1967  i  above  $50  000.0001  before  the  -ub- 
.^equent  budget  reductions  occurred 

Such  action  would  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  good  name  and  to  -he 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  intir- 
natlonal  affairs — out  of  all  proportion  to  'he 
modest  sums  Involved  It  would  create  an 
enormously  important  psychological  Impact 
by  starting  to  reverse  the  sense  of  decline 
and  disillusionment  which  have  affected  in- 
ternational education  In  the  last  few  years 
In  general  Federal  efforts  In  'his  field  may 
require  a  certain  amount  of  re-thinking  and 
re-formulatlon  in  the  next  year  or  .so  But 
in  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  we  already  have 
a  widely-known,  highly  respected  program 
of  long  standing:  more  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral activity,  Fulbrlght-Hays  =ymboUzes  tlic 
Commitment  of  the  United  St:ites  to  vigor,  'is 
participation  in  International  educational  tx- 
change  It  .should  be  kept  strong  and  visible 
precisely  at  the  time  when  other  aspects  of 
our  international  effort  may  be  In  a  stage  o! 
re-definltlon  and  rebuilding 

The  severe  cuts  m  the  Fulbright  program 
since  1967  came  at  a  very  bad  time  Throui:;i 
patient  effcrts  translated  into  cosf-sharinc 
agreements,  the  contributions  being  made  iv 
as  many  lis  13  other  countries  have  n(iw 
grown  to  almost  $2,000,000.  But  Interest  m 
other  countries  Is  bound  to  fall  off  — Indeed 
as  It  has  In  the  present  fiscal  year — as  V  S 
financial  support  drops  Similarly,  we  are 
threatened    by    an    already    perceptible    loss 
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of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  bl-natlonal  com- 
missions established  in  the  Fulbright  coun- 
tries. By  Increasing  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram in  1969  and  1970.  the  new  admlnlstra- 
t.  )n  would  be  giving  an  early  signal  that 
the  United  States  did  not,  In  fact,  Intend  to 
turn  inward  on  Itself  In  a  new  period  of  iso- 
lationist withdrawal.  This  would  give  new 
lue  to  the  bl-natlonal  commissions  and  help 
iiramatically  to  sustain  interest  In  other 
c  untrles  as  reflected  in  cost  sharing. 

This  reaffirmation  of  commitment  to  the 
Fulbright  program  would  also,  indirectly  and 
m  subtle  ways,  help  to  Improve  the  overall 
climate  of  International  affairs — a  matter  of 
paramount  Importance  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching period  of  hard  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  which  the  President- 
elect has  committed  himself  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

nils  move  would  also  be  a  clear  and  loud 
signal  to  the  United  States  academic  and 
educational  community.  It  could  thus  be- 
come a  crucial  first  step  in  rebuilding  the 
bridges  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  community,  bridges  which  have  fallen 
into  serious  disrepair  in  recent  years.  The 
level  of  United  States  private  support  (main- 
ly from  the  universities)  in  relation  to  the 
Fulbright  program  has  been  growing  steadily, 
re.ichlng  about  $5,750,000  in  the  present 
\ear.  The  concept  of  federal  funds  as  a  trlg- 
jier  to  release  major  private  voluntary  effort 
v~<  uld  be  advanced  by  early  action  on  this 
fr  nt  as  here  recommended.  What  occurs  in 
this  connection  could  well  become  a  projec- 
tion for  the  years  ahead  when,  given  reason- 
able federal  stimulation,  even  greater  sup- 
port can  be  mobilized  from  the  private  sec- 

7  Funding  of  the  International  Education 
Act 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
is,  in  our  view,  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  prepared  with  tremendous 
effort  and  care.  The  failure  of  Congress  ever 
to  provide  anv  funds  under  the  Act  has  been 
.1  major  disappointment  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  has  unquestionably  seri- 
ously restricted  the  overall  quality  of  the 
nation's  performance  in  International  affairs, 
especially  in  educational  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries. 

Even  a  small  appropriation  under  this  Act 
would  have  tremendous  psychological  value, 
iiside  from  its  Intrinsic  merit.  It  would  un- 
t;uestlonably  gain  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion a  great  deal  of  good  will  in  the  academic 
community.  We  recommend  that  the  new 
Administration  seek  such  an  appropriation 
from  the  Congress 

,V  Sational  endowment  for  the  humanities 

In  our  opinion,  the  National  Endowment 
f  r  the  Humanities  has  been  a  considerable 
success.  Operating  with  a  pitifully  small 
budget,  it  has.  nevertheless,  been  able  to  sup- 
port some  excellent  projects  and  has  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  academic  and  Intellectual 
communities  as  visible  evidence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  realization  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  humanities  and.  as  a  symbolic 
attempt  at  least,  to  redress  the  enormous  Im- 
balance between  Federal  support  of  sclen- 
titic  and  humanistic  studies. 

The  Endowment  is  seeking  a  supplemen- 
t.irv  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  of  matching 
;:inds  for  Its  fiscal  '69  budget  and  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  '70  up  to  the  full  level  of 
the  authorization  ($9,000,000  of  program 
funds  and  $4,750,000  matching  funds).  We 
recommend  that  the  new  Administration 
.support  both  of  these  requests. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  some  of 
us  la  the  Task  Force  wish  to  note  that,  even 
though  the  EndowTnent  for  the  Humanities 
has  been  very  successful  In  securing  private 


gifts  to  match  Its  public  matching  funds,  we 
have  objections  In  principle  against  the  no- 
tion of  Federal  matching  funds.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  feature  of  the  EndowTneni 
be  reviewed  when  plans  are  being  made  i  r 
renewal  of  Its  authorization  The  authorl/n- 
tlon.  Incidentally,  expires  June  30,  1970,  so 
arrangements  for  continuing  '.he  life  of  the 
Endowntnent  past  that  dale  mvist  be^in  fairly 
promptly. 

Our  discussion  of  the  National  Endowment, 
for  the  Humanities  led  us  into  a  broade.--  c 
about  which  all  of  us  In  the  Task  Fore?  !;  ;■' 
strong  views,  and  which  we  feel  oblisjed  tc) 
mention,  even  though  we  have  no  immedia'.' 
recommendations  to  make  In  regard  to  11 

We  refer  to  the  need  for  much  greater  at- 
tention to  the  arts  and  humanities  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  generally. 
This  Is  of  particular  Importance  in  inner  city 
schools  where  children  from  severely  dis- 
advantaged homes,  whatever  their  ethnic  or 
cultural  background,  can  sometimes  be 
reached  by  the  imaginative  tise  of  the  arts  as 
an  educational  medium.  Many  valuable  ex- 
periments In  the  humanities  and  arts  have 
been  supported  by  federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  Title  III  of  ESEA,  and  It  Is  here 
that  the  cutback  in  these  funds  has  been 
particularly  distressing. 

9.  The  draft 
Although  some  members  of  the  Task  Force 
expressed  the  view  that  much  of  the  present 
campus  unrest  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
draft  and  favored  early  steps  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  substitute  a  volunteer  ^vstem 
of  military  forces  for  It,  other  members  re- 
garded the  question  of  campus  unrest  as  con- 
siderably more  complex  and  had  objection.s  m 
principle  to  a  volunteer  army.  In  any  event. 
we  do  not  regard  this  large  issue  as  falling 
directly  within  our  limited  assignment  and 
assume  It  will  be  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  deliberation  by  the  Administration  after 
It  takes  office. 

There  is.  however,  one  specific  aspect  of 
the  draft  which  we  regard  as  of  urgent  Im- 
mediate Importance  on  which  we  must  ccm- 
ment.  We  endorse  the  following  memo- 
randum submitted  to  us  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  urge  the  new  Ad- 
ministration to  take  the  steps  recommended 
in  It: 

"It  has  been  the  position  of  the  American 
Council  that  the  orderly  flow  of  men  through 
the  educational  system  all  the  way  to  the 
doctoral  degree  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  nation.  A  corollary  to  that  position  has 
been  that  those  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  higher  education  should  be 
equally  liable  ( no  more,  no  less  i  for  military 
service  with  those  who  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  higher  education. 

"Current  DOD-Selective  Service  Policy  re- 
quires the  induction  of  the  oldest  eligible 
registrants  first  as  the  Selective  Service 
process  continues.  Because  of  the  past  policy 
of  deferring  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  imtil  they  complete  their  educa- 
tion, virtually  all  of  the  pool  of  oldest  men 
Is  now  made  up  of  college  graduates  and 
graduate  students.  If  the  ctirrent  policy  of 
drafting  oldest  first  continues  for  another 
year,  the  overwhelming  proportions  of  in- 
ductees will,  therefore,  be  college  graduates 
or  those  Just  embarking  on  graduate  studies. 
"The  Impact  on  enrollment  In  graduate 
schools  has  so  far  apparently  not  been  severe. 
This  Is  because  of  two  factors:  (1)  the  slow- 
ness of  local  boards  to  reclassify  students  who 
lost  their  II-S  deferments  last  June:  (2)  the 
low  draft  calls  of  the  first  six  months  (July 
1-December  31.  1968)  of  the  current  Fiscal 
year.  A  total  of  only  86.000  men  were  In- 
ducted during  that  period.  DOD  estimates 
that  174.000  men  will  have  to  be  Inducted 
during  the  next  six  months.  Draft  calls  of 
26,800  men  for  January  and  33,700  men  for 


February  have  already  been  announced.  Thus, 
Impact  on  graduate  enrollment  during  the 
second  semester  can  be  extremely  severe, 
since  all  eligible  men  now  In  the  first  and 
second  year  of  their  graduate  study  are  there 
on  borrowed  time  without  the  benefit  (except 
in  medical  areas  i  of  any  kind  of  student 
deferment. 

"We  believe  that  the  new  Administration 
should  take  a  long-range,  a  medium-range, 
and  a  short-range  view  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. The  President-elect  has  already  stated 
his  support  for  an  all  volunteer  army;  this 
Is  obviously  long-range. 

"We  believe  the  medium-range  approach 
should  be  be  legislative  revision  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  ■with  a  view  to  bringing 
greater  equity  into  the  program  and  assur- 
ing an  uninterrupted  flo'w  of  highly  educated 
manpower.  Since,  under  present  circum- 
stances, only  approximately  one  in  every  7 
eligible  males  is  likely  to  be  needed  in  the 
Armed  Services,  we  strongly  recommend  leg- 
islation establishing  a  prime  age  group  and 
the  Institution  of  a  process  of  random  selec- 
tion from  that  group. 

"In  the  short-range  It  is  possible  to  provide 
relief  from  the  critical  situation  we  now 
face  through  administrative  action.  This 
relief  could  be  brought  about  by  having  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  designate  to  Selective 
Service  a  prime  age  group  from  which  in- 
ductees are  to  be  drawn.  This  would  most 
logically  be  the  age  of  19.  Into  this  pool  of  19 
year  ol(as  would  be  placed  all  men  over  that 
age  whose  sttident  and  other  deferments 
were  terminated,  and  this  latter  group  would 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  age  19. 

"It  is  our  Impression  that  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  believe  such  a  proposal  feasible  We 
are  convinced  from  conversations  ■with  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  in 
the  Congress  that  they  had  expected  the 
President  to  enunciate  stich  a  policy  la-st 
Spring  as  an  interim  meastire  until  he  could 
present  to  the  Committees  his  ppeclfic  pro- 
posals for  the  institution  of  a  random  selec- 
tion system" 

10.  Public  broadcasting 
The  90th  Congress  established  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  as  an  inde- 
pendent, non-profit  corporation,  financed  by 
both  public  and  private  funds  to  assist  In  the 
full  development  of  public  broadcasting  m 
the  United  States.  Unfortunatelv.  it  was 
meagerly  financed  and  has  had  Uttle  impact 
on  the  nation's  educational  television  and 
radio  stations  around  the  country. 

The  Congress  authorized  nine  million 
dollars  for  the  f.rst  year  of  the  Corporation's 
life.  It  appropriated  only  five  million,  and 
asked  the  Corporation  to  explore  ■with  HEW. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  a  plan  for  long-term  financing. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  for  Educational 
Television,  which  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  Corporation  in  1967  had  tue- 
gested  an  excise  tax  on  television  sets  with 
the  proceeds  dedicated  by  trust  fund  to  pub- 
lic television.  The  Carnegie  Commission 
eventually  foresaw  a  yearly  budget  of  270 
million — 100  million  from  the  trust  fund 
and  another  170  million  for  capital  :;nd 
basic  operating  costs  from  state  and  local 
governments,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  from  founda- 
tions and  other  private  sources.  The  trust 
fund  device  would  permit  federal  funds  to 
flow  to  public  television  outside  the  annual 
budgeting  and  appropriations  process  and 
thus  insulate  the  system  from  political 
control  and  interference. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  for 
sources  of  funding — The  Ford  Foundation 
suggestion  of  earmarking  revenues  from  net- 
work use  of  satellites,  a  fee  for  commercial 
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llcen»e«  grmntod  by  the  FCC  a  t«x  on  broad- 
c««t«r8  The  AdmlnLstratlon  win  have  t.i 
•tudy  aJl  the  altemativea  carefully 

It  U  unuaual,  we  know,  for  Coni^rnw  t.i 
eetabllah  an  ai^ency  and  ihen  <ranl  it  liide- 
pendenc*  from  Congreealonal  influence  But 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  is  >t 
unique  Inatltutlon  and  the  *.ru«t  fund  tech- 
nique will  give  It  both  Independence  and 
accountability  A  national  system  ->f  public 
televliUon  and  radio,  with  goverom-nt  and 
private  support,  requires  no  less 

1  That  the  President  ask  the  Corp<. ra- 
tion for  Public  BroadcaatinK  for  an  immediate 
rep«^>rt  as  to  Its  current  status,  and  future 
n*e<l8 

2  That  the  Administration  encourage  the 
Corporation  to  accept  the  Invitation  nf  the 
Senate  to  apply  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  the  4  million  remaining  in  the 
9  million  authorization  .jf  the  last  rongress 

I  In  Senate  Report  1484  of  the  SOth  Con- 
gress the  Appropriations  Committee  said 
•It  should  be  norted  that  the  Ccmnuttees 
action  In  recommending  six  million  com- 
promised in  conference  uj  five  million  I  i.s 
without  prejudice  for  further  appropriation 
requests  should  the  need   arise  ■  i 

3  XbAt  the  Administration  encourage  the 
CorporMton  to  take  the  lead  In  devel>>pliig 
more  Imaginative  network  and  local  pro- 
gramming for  the  public  stations 

4  That  the  President  Instrjct  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  to  recommend  a  Icng- 
range  financing  plan  and.  while  studying 
a  course  of  action,  include  In  the  Fiscal 
1970  budget  a  subetantlailv  Increased  ap- 
propriation 4^  the  Corporation 

5  That  the  budget  for  HEW  include  in- 
creased authorizations  for  building  new  sta- 
tions  and   modernizing   the   existing   system 

Public  bn)adcaatlng  can  be  an  Immensely 
Important  educational  force  In  the  nation 
It  requires  not  only  additional  funding,  as 
Indicated  above  but  a  substantial  improve- 
ment In  content  We  urge  the  new  Adminis- 
tration to  take  an  immediate  find  sustained 
interest  In  the  Corpf)ratlon  for  Public  Brfmd- 
castlng  to  see  that  it  truly  does  become  an 
agency    to   serve    that    high    purpose 

vm    CONCLfSlON 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  recommenda- 
tions m  this  report  will,  if  fully  adopted  by 
the  new  .\dmlnlstratlon.  involve  the  ex- 
penditure uf  perhaps  a  billion  additional 
Federal  dollars  i  plus  the  tl  billion  we  have 
recommended  for  The  Urbdn  Education 
Act  I  In  a  few  cases  as  supplementarv  ap- 
propriations In  the  FLscal  1969  budget,  but 
principally  as  revisions  to  what  we  assume 
will  be  requested  levels  of  funding  for  the 
programs  as  have  discussed  in  the  Fiscal 
1970  budget 

We  make  these  recommendations  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  at  least  some  of  the 
funds  required  will.  In  all  probabllltv  have 
to  be  taken  from  other  no  doubt  desirable 
Federal  programs  We  are.  nevertheless,  en- 
couraged bv  Mr  Nlxons  own  words  to  think 
that  our  recommendations  may  not  be  un- 
realistic In  hlB  Oct  23rd  telegram  to  the 
.Association  of  American  Unlversltlee  he 
said 

"When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  Government — either  federal,  state  or  !o- 
cal-the  one  area  we  cannot  shortchtinge  Is 
education  at  all  levels,  seeing  to  it  that 
young  .Americans  are  the  best  educated  In 
the  world,  that  education  Is  available  to  all 
our  p)«ople  that  those  who  do  not  have  an 
equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  will  achieve 
equal  opportunity  This  must  be  our  funda- 
mental objective  and  our  path  'o  the  real- 
ization of  the  .American  dream   " 

With  these  wise  words  we  are  in  profound 
agreement 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  I  Insert  an  article  entitled  "Im- 


prove Image'  In  Education,  Nixon  Ad- 
vised by  Robert  L  Jacobeon.  published 
in  the  February  24  1969,  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Eklucatlon: 

iMPBovi     lm^Gz^  IN   Educatiom.  Nixon 

Advisb) 

(  By  Hobert  L  Jacob«on » 

Washington       President  Nixon's  task  force 

)n     education     .^as     advised      him      to     act 

pnimptly     Ui      ifTset     an     impreaslon     among 

educators  and  the  put>!lc  nt  large  that  he  Is 

not  sufficiently  eduratlon-mlnded 

In  a  confldentlal  report  that  wag  com- 
pleted shortly  before  Mr  Nixon  'ook  office 
last  month  the  task  furi-e  told  the  President 
that  despite  his  varied  .ind  high  qualifica- 
tions he  was  not  considered  by  mrjst  Amerl- 
ans  u>  have  the  kind  .f  .special  concern  for 
ediiratlon  that  the  times  required 

None  of  his  .speeches  i.r  ;ictlons  before  he 
became  President  iiatl  personally  ldentlQ«d 
him  with  educaUon  in  the  public  mind,  the 
task  force  said  It  irged  him  to  iflve  high 
priority  to  this  problem  in  the  early  weeks 
of  hig  term 

.A  summary  if  'he  repor-  a  copy  of  which 
r^ie  cnr<m\clr  o'  Highr^  Edticatton  obtained 
from  ,t  source  .u'.slde  the  t.tsk  force,  appears 
in  P.iges  3  and  4 

IMMRBIATE    srEPS     slCCtSTED 

The  task  f.  Tce  suggested  that  Mr  Nixon 
'-■'Uld  K'o  X  lung  Aay  toward  building  a  posi- 
tive education  image  tiy  giving  his  Immediate 
support  t<i  a  number  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  education  in  fiscal  1900  It  said 
this  action  would  gam  him  goodwill  out  of 
all  prop<jrtlon  to  its  limited  c<*t 

Among  the  areas  that  the  task  force  alngl«d 
out  for  supplemenui  support  were  the  stu- 
dent ,ild  programs  ^f  ediicatlonal  opportunity 
grants  National  Defen.se  loans,  and  work- 
study  /ranu;  aiademlc  facilities  unuerslty 
research,  the  Teacher  forps.  and  the  Pul- 
brlght  international  exchange  program 

In  iddltlon  'tie  "iisk  force  which  was 
hended  by  .AJan  Pifer  president  .f  the  Carne- 
iCle  Corporation  nf  Npw  Y.  rk  told  -he  Presi- 
dent that  he  had  errfd  :!  'eliing  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  L'nuer-iitiee  last  fall  that  he 
approved  of  tax  credits  for  individuals  who 
pay  college  costs,  and  urged  him  to  reconsider 
his  position. 

It  said  tax  credits  wo\ild  not  relieve  the 
financial  plight  of  the  instltutlonfi.  and  that 
they  would  benefit  Individuals  who  were 
flnanclaaiy  well-off  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

In  a  dlscus-sion  of  particular  concern  to 
higher  education,  the  task  force  shot  down 
proposals  for  broad  Institutional  crants  to 
colleges  and  universities — a  pet  goal  of  the 
major  ass<-x-latlons  representing  them  In 
Washington  The  task  force  registered  strong 
opp<T8ition  to  any  program  of  general  federal 
aid  to  education  of  which  .such  /rants  would 
be  one  form,  on  grounds  that  It  would  In- 
volve a  number  of  undesirable  results  These 
objections  Included 

That  general  aid  probably  would  reopen 
the  delicate  church-state  controversy  that 
had  long  stood  In  the  way  of  major  federal 
aid  programs  for  education 

That  It  could  destroy  the  capacity  of  the 
federal  government  to  apply  a  national  ap- 
proach to  urgent   educational   problems 

That  In  some  Instances  It  probably  would 
bring  greatly  lncrea«e<l  education  costs, 
largely  as  the  result  of  new  wage  and  salary 
demands  In  the  InaUtutlons.  but  with  no 
commensurate  Improvement  In  educational 
quality 

The  task  force  specified  that  Its  oppo- 
=iltlnn  to  general  aid  applied  to  a  bill  by  Rep. 
Cieorge  P  Miller  .D-Cal  i.  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  .Astronautics  Committee, 
to  nuthcrize  $400-mllllon  In  fiscal  1970  for 
Institutional  grants  for  science  education 
tnd  ri'search 


DOUBTS    POLITICAL    FEASIBILrXT 

In  addition  to  Its  other  objections  to  gen- 
eral aid  the  task  force  said  It  did  not  thiuit 
this  form  of  federal  assistance  was  polltlculiv 
feasible-  that  Congress  probably  would  i:  •. 
be  willing  to  relinquish  the  political  power 
Inherent  in  the  existing  forms  of  aid.  whicu 
give  It  a  measure  of  control  over  how  i:;t. 
funds  are  spent 

As  an  alternative  to  general  aid.  the  t.isk 
force,  whose  membership  has  been  a  wel- 
kept  secret,  said  it  believed  there  should  b«-  .> 
general  movement  away  from  narrowly  uh- 
ftned  categorical  grants  and  toward  grair , 
with  somewhat  broader  purp>oeeB. 

On  another  major  approach  to  federal  sup. 
port  of  higher  education — financial  aid  •  . 
students — the  task  force  said  It  had  bet-n 
unable  to  agree  unanimously  on  the  relative 
emphasis  that  should  be  put  on  loans  .is 
opposed  to  grants  to  students 

It  said  It  was  divided  philosophically  n 
this  Issue,  especially  on  the  kind  of  aid  that 
should  be  given  to  disadvantaged  student-^ 

Some  members  felt  that  greater  use  shia:.i| 
be  made  of  loans  to  all  kinds  of  studenis, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  inequities  In  pro- 
viding contingency  loans  repayable  ever 
many  years  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  Incoine 
In  the  case  of  disadvantaged  students,  thes^ 
members  believed,  the  loans  would  havp  •  , 
be  supplementary  to  outright  grants  based 
on  need 

OTllCKS    OPPOSk    LOANS    TO    POOR 

But  other  members  were  opposed  to  glviiii; 
loans  to  students  from  poverty  backgrounds 
They  argued  that  such  students  should  not 
have  to  start  out  after  college  with  •>.? 
burden  of  repaying  long-term  loans. 

Nevertheless  all  of  the  task  force  members 
.igreed  that  the  current  federal  program  of 
educational  opportunity  grants  was  a  go.id 
one.  and  that  it  should  continue  with  in- 
creased funds 

Beyond  this,  the  task  force  referred  Mr 
Nixon  to  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  which  it  ,. - 
scribed  .is  the  most  comprehensive  sta-c- 
ment  yet  to  appear  on  the  problems  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education 

That  report,  produced  under  the  ch.iir- 
manshlp  of  Clark  Kerr,  former  president  f 
the  University  of  California,  strongly  sup- 
ported Increased  aid  to  students,  particu- 
larly   those   with   great   financial   need. 

The  Nixon  task  force  was  charged  with 
studying  Ul  levels  of  education  and  Its  re- 
p>ort  turned  out  to  contain  proposals  on  a 
wide  range  of  programs  and  Issues  relati;.? 
to  higher  education,  as  well  as  element  irv 
and  .secondary  education 

In  a  brief  concluding  statement,  the  ta<;k 
force  observed  that  Its  recommendations 
might  involve  additional  federal  expendi- 
tures of  up  to  t2-bllllon  a  year  and  that 
some  of  these  funds  probably  would  have  o 
taken  from  other  desirable  programs  But  It 
said   It    hoped   this   was   not   unrealistic 

These  were  among  Its  recommendations  "I 
Interest  to  higher  education 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  use  U! 
ivallible  means,  especially  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  to  support 
well-designed  university  programs  for  im- 
proving inner-clty  education 

The  .Administration  should  consider  wavs 
t^  reverse  the  decline  of  federal  support  ot 
k'r.»dU3te  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps.  par- 
tlrul.arly  in  the  sciences 

Federal  loans  and  grants  for  higher  ed::- 
catlon  facilities  should  be  augmented,  begin- 
ning with  emergency  supplementary  funds 
in  fiscal  1969. 

The  .Administration  should  give  Immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  extremely  serious  sltu.i- 
tlon  which  has  resulted  from  a  reduced  rste 
of  Increase  of  federal  support  of  university 
research  |  Mr  Nixon  acted  earlier  this  mom:, 
to  raise  the  budgetary  celling  of  the  N.i- 
tlonal   Science   Foundation   by   $10  million  | 
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The  Administration  should  seek  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966.  which  has  yet  to  receive  any 
funds. 

The  Administration  should  support  re- 
quests of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  a  $1.5-mimon  supplemental 
appropriation  in  1969  and  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  tlS  75-mllllon,  the  full  authorization, 
for  1970. 

For  the  draft  a  prime  age  group  of  19- 
year-olds.  and  older  men  whose  deferments 
have  ended,  should  be  established,  along 
with  a  random  selection  system. 


STATISTICS  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
tistics of  poverty  in  America  get  wide 
circulation.  Shocking  as  they  are,  they 
only  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  misery, 
want,  and  desolation  that  crushes  so 
many  lives  in  both  rural  and  urban 
America — and  has  for  generations.  It 
takes  eye-to-eye  confrontation  with  the 
people,  their  conditions,  their  hopeless- 
ness to  understand  even  a  little  of  that. 
The  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  recently  spon- 
sored an  hour-long  television  documen- 
tary on  poverty  and  its  effects  in  the 
hills  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  slums  of 
Cincirmati,  aimed  at  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  poverty — first-hand — to  the  liv- 
ing rooms  of  that  city.  Such  public  serv- 
ice is  typical  of  labor's  history-long  drive 
to  improve  the  lives  and  lot  of  all  their 
fellow  citizens— and  I  think  it  merits  rec- 
ognition. Therefore,  with  unanimous 
consent.  I  offer  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  article  about  the 
Cincinnati  APL-CIO  telecast,  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
as  follows  1 
CINCINNATI    Labor    Television    Film    Pine- 

TRATE3   POVZRTT   OF   APPALACHIA 

Cincinnati. — ^The  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO 
turned  to  television  to  help  get  labor's  mes- 
sage to  the  public  and  apparently  hit  the 
jackpot  on  the  first  try. 

The  council  sponsored  a  documentary 
titled  'Appalachian  Heritage,"  a  deep  and 
penetrating  look  at  the  major  problems  In 
the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  the  slums 
of  Cincinnati. 

It  was  a  successful  television  venture — 
so  much  so  that  the  documentary  Is  being 
considered  for  nomination  for  an  Emmy 
.iward.  That  was  an  unexpected  fringe  bene- 
fit for  the  council. 

More  Importantly,  the  presentation 
brought  a  heartening  response  to  the  coun- 
cil from  television  viewers  and  union  mem- 
bers In  the  Cincinnati  area. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  more  grati- 
fying projects  ever  undertaken  by  the  coun- 
cil, said  William  P.  Sheehan,  executive  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Cincinnati  APL-CIO. 

Sheehan  began  shopping  for  an  effective 
medium  to  reach  the  public  and  discovered 
that  occasional  use  of  television  wotild  be 
within  the  council's  means.  H«  sent  out  feel- 
ers through  Cincinnati  advertising  agencies 
noting  that  the  council  was  looking  for  a 
program  that  ofifered  dramatic  Impact.  They 
steered  him  to  Avco  Broadcasting  which  was 
In  search  of  a  sponsor  for  the  Appalachian 
documentary  It  was  filming. 

After  viewing  the  film,  Sheehan  worked 
out  a  plan  for  the  council's  messages  that 
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were   closely   related   to   the   theme   of   the 
program. 

The  ••commercials"  depicted  In  part  how 
many  of  the  poor  from  the  Appalachian 
hills  and  Cincinnati  slums  elevated  their 
status  In  society  through  union-won  wage 
gains  and  benefits.  Former  Vloe  Pres.  Hum- 
phrey also  cooperated  In  taping  one  of  the 
commercials. 

Both  the  documentary  and  the  council's 
public  service  messages  were  acclaimed  by 
the  show  business  trade  publication. 
Variety. 

The  film  described  how  strip  mining  In 
Appalachla  has  deteriorated  the  land,  rob- 
bing it  of  beauty  and  resources  and  destroy- 
ing the  kind  of  life  known  to  the  mountain 
I>eople. 

Despite  federal  and  state  financial  aid, 
legislation  to  regulate  mining  and  other  gov- 
ernmental measures,  the  people  of  the  hills 
gave  up  hope  for  the  desolate  areas  and 
moved  north. 

But  on  arrival  most  of  them  discover  that 
tbey .  simply  have  traded  one  misery  for 
another.  They  try  to  fit  Into  an  urban  society 
they  neither  like  nor  understand.  Thou- 
sands are  "refugees"  living  In  cold-water 
apartments  In  city  slums  trying  to  exist  on 
city  welfare  subsistence. 


CRASH  LOCATOR  BEACONS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  27  colleagues,  a  bill  directing  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  re- 
quire crash  locator  beacons  on  all  civil 
aircraft  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
requiring  all  commercial  aircraft,  in- 
cluding air  taxis,  to  be  equipped  with  a 
receiving  device  capable  of  maintaining  a 
continuous  listening  watch  on  the  aero- 
nautical international  emergency  fre- 
quency. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
end  the  FAA's  10-year  delay  in  requiring 
the  use  of  a  device  whose  lifesaving 
capability  is  no  longer  open  to  question. 
The  PAA  needs  no  additional  legislative 
authority  to  require  crash  locator  bea- 
cons as  a  condition  of  aircraft  certifica- 
tion. What  it  needs  is  the  courage  to 
resist  pressure  from  certain  segments  of 
the  aviation  industry  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress is  necessary  in  that  regard. 

Last  year,  the  bodies  of  an  Oregon 
family  whose  light  plane  crashed  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  California  were 
discovered.  The  mother  and  daughter 
survived  the  crash  and  lived  for  54  days. 
The  father  went  for  help  and  disap- 
peared. Search  planes  covered  the  area, 
some  flying  directly  overhead,  but  poor 
visibility  prevented  them  from  sighting 
the  downed  plane.  The  daughter's  diary 
described  in  poignant  detail  their  an- 
guish at  hearing  help  so  close,  and  yet  so 
far.  A  crash  locator  beacon  would  have 
enabled  search  planes  to  pinpoint  the 
site  of  the  downed  aircraft  for  search 
parties  on  the  ground.  Three  lives  would 
have  been  saved. 

A  similar  Incident  several  years  ago 
took  the  life  of  NASA  flight  surgeon  Dr. 
Randolph  Lovelace,  whose  air  taxi 
crashed  in  Colorado,  not  far  from  a  well- 


traveled  highway.  Dr.  Lovelace  survived 
the  crash  but  died  of  exposure  5  days 
later.  Again,  a  crash  locator  beacon 
would  have  saved  a  life. 

Our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  are 
using  crash  locators  with  great  success. 
The  lives  of  more  than  a  thousand  flight 
crews  have  been  saved  by  this  little 
device,  weighing  about  2  pounds  and 
costing  under  $300, 

Brig.  Gen.  Allison  C.  Brooks,  Com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Aerospace  Res- 
cue and  Recovery  Service,  told  a  House 
subcommittee  in  1967  that  the  ARRS 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  conducted  254  search 
and  rescue  missions  in  1964  involving 
civilian  aircraft.  A  total  of  801  people 
were  on  the  missing  planes.  Fifty-eight 
were  never  located  and  six  people  lost 
their  lives  in  the  search  efforts.  We  are 
currently  spending  about  $60  million 
each  year  on  air  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions and  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  time  involved  in  locating  the 
site  of  a  dowTied  plane. 

Recently,  the  FAA  participated  in  suc- 
cessful tests  of  crash  locator  beacons  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  California.  Two 
FAA  DC-3's  with  press  representatives 
aboard  took  less  than  20  minutes  to  pin- 
point a  crash  locator  beacon  planted  in 
the  Klamath  Mountains  about  3  miles 
from  the  spot  where  the  Oien  family 
perished . 

A  wide  variety  of  beacons  are  avail- 
able from  at  least  11  different  manufac- 
turers. They  range  in  price  from  $80  to 
$750.  Many  are  built  to  be  automatically 
activated  upon  impact.  Some  put  out 
both  a  powerful  radio  signal  and  a  strobe 
light  signal.  Some  have  flotation  charac- 
teristics, which  make  them  particularly 
useful  for  flights  over  water.  They  are 
capable  of  sending  continuous  signals  for 
12  hours  up  to  30  days. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  crash 
locator  beacons  have  been  proven  effec- 
tive. It  is  clear  that  they  are  available 
at  prices  well  within  the  means  of  all 
aircraft  owners  and  pilots.  It  is  clear 
that  their  mandatory  use  is  required  in 
view  of  the  number  of  people  exposed  to 
crashes  and  the  resources  we  are  devot- 
ing to  search  and  rescue  missions. 

By  requiring  all  aircraft  to  carry  crash 
locator  beacons  as  a  condition  of  certi- 
fication by  the  FAA  we  are  giving  all 
pilots  and  passengers  a  meaningful  meas- 
ure of  security.  And  by  requiring  com- 
mercial aircraft  to  be  equipped  with 
receivers  capable  of  picking  up  the  signal 
from  a  crash  locator  beacon,  we  are 
greatly  improving  the  chances  of  speedy 
rescue.  With  lives  in  the  balance,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  this. 

Joining  me  today  in  introducing  this 
legislation  are  six  distinguished  col- 
leagues, who  serve  with  me  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which,  I  hope,  will  act  expedi- 
tiously and  favorably  on  our  bill.  They 
are  Mr.^  Adams,  Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
and  Mr.  Carter. 

Also  sponsoring  the  legislation  are  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  Mr.  George  Brown, 
Mr.  PoDELL  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Hel- 
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SToaia.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr  Matsunaca. 
Mr  MooRHiAD,  Mr,  Hathaway,  Mr 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr  Hal- 
PKHN.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr  Clarence  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr  Roybal,  and  Mr 
Glenn  Anderson 


March  12,  1969 


THE  TRUST  TERRITORY 

'  Mrs  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  rem- 
troducmg  today  a  bill  that  I  first  intro- 
duced in  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  that  is  framed  to  provide 
an  Organic  Act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  civU  government  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific 

The  territory  is  pre.sently  administered 
by  the  United  States  under  a  trusteeship 
agreement  with  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  entered  into  in  1947 
Micronesia  comprises  some  2,100  islands 
ami  atoiJs— its  90.000  inhibitants  occupy 
about  97-af  them — scattered  over  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  the  United  States  assumed 
obligations  to  foster  the  development  of 
such  political  institutions  as  are  suited 
to  the  trust  terrltoiT  to  develop  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory in  their  government,  to  give  due 
recognition  to  the  customs  of  the  people 
of  the  territory  m  providing  a  system  of 
law,  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-sufficiency  of  the  people 
by  developing  fisheries,  agriculture  and 
industries,  to  protect  the  people  against 
loss  of  their  lands  and  resources;  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  and  to  promote  their  .so- 
cial, educational,  and  cultural  advance- 
ment. 

On  January-  17.  1953,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Oscar  L  Chapman,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  for  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Triist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific. He  said  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Speaker  that: 

The  enactment  of  the  propo6«<i  bill  would 
contribute  to  the  fumument  of  the  obliga- 
tions find  responslbUitles  .usaumed  by  the 
United  3tates  .is  the  admlnlatertng  authority 
>f  the  Trust  Territory 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
recommendation  was  made  and  stUl  the 
trust  territory  is  without  an  Organic 
Act  Surely  we  are  remiss  in  our  duties 
and  must  strive  to  compensate  for  our 
prior  inactivity  When  we  delay  it  Is  the 
Micronesians  that  mSer  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  move  to  meet  our  trust  ob- 
liyaUoiLs  to  them.  Witness  the  present 
situation  which  attests  to  the  disruption 
caused  by  our  delay  A  new  Prr.sident  oc- 
cupies the  White  House  A  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  downtown  and  a  new 
High  Commissioner  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory IS  to  be  appointed  These  are  the 
people  most  directly  involved  in  govern- 
ing the  trust  territory  Because  they  are 
all  new,  th  •  territory  s  inhabitants  do 
not  know  'Ahat  to  expect  from  them,  or 


how  their  lives  will  be  affected  by  them 
An  Organic  Act  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  semblance  of  continuity  and  some 
assurance  that  important  rights  will  be 
always  guaranteed 

F'urthermore.    I    am    convinced    that 
these  Islands  of  the  Pacific  are  of  stra- 
tegic  value   to   the   United  States.   Tlie 
enactment  of  this  bill,  together  with  in- 
creased efforts  to  improve  the  economic 
development,    educational    opportunity, 
health,  trans[)ortation,  and  other  facili- 
ties of  the  trust  territory  will  go  far  to 
assure  favorable  results  In  any  Mlcro- 
nesian  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  fu- 
ture association  with  the  United  States. 
The  bil!  is  similar  to  the  Organic  Acts 
of  the  .several  territories  of  the  United 
States  with  variations  designed  to  take 
Into  account   the   unique  status  of  the 
trust  territory  and  the  fact  that  this  Is 
Its    first    formal    Organic    document     It 
contains  a  bill  of  rights  patterned  after 
that  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  that  of 
Puerto  Rico   It  also  provides  for  a  sepa- 
rate leu'lslatlve  branch  under  the  Con- 
1,'re.ss  of  Micronesia  which  though  only 
established  4  years  a^o  Ls  composed  of 
competent,  conscientious  legislators  fully 
able  to  assume  increased  responsibilities. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  bicameral 
Congress  Is  extended  to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  except  that  no  legis- 
lation   may    be    inconsistent    with    first, 
treaties  or  International  agreements  of 
the  United  States:   second,  laws  of  the 
United  States  applicable  to  the  trust  ter- 
ritor>-.  and  third.  Executive  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  six 
exi.-,ting  representative  and  administra- 
tive districts  are  to  be  maintained,  that 
is,  Marianas.  Marshalls.   Ponape.  Truk 
Palau  and  Yap  Districts. 

Regular  .sessions  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  are  to  be  held  annually  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  60  calendar  days. 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  to  be  paid 
a  $6,000  annual  salary,  their  expenses, 
and  their  .staff  needs  directly  by  the  U.S. 
Government 

The  executive  authority  of  the  >,'overn- 
ment  of  the  trust  territory  would  be 
vested  In  the  Governor  and  exercised 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  The  Governor  would  have 
general  supervision  and  control  over  all 
executive  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  trust  territory  and  would  coordi- 
nate all  activities  of  a  civil  nature  car- 
ried on  t>y  aten:ies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  trust  territory. 

The  Governor  would  be  authorized  to 
appoint  all  heads  of  executive  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities  with  a  preference 
to  be  t;iven  qualified  persons  of  Mlcro- 
iitsian  ancestry  An  annual  report  on  the 
trust  territory  must  be  prepared  by  the 
Governor  for  submittal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  copie.s  being  sent  to 
Congress  and  the  President 

Veto  power  resides  m  the  Governor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States. 

The  Governor  is  directed  to  provide  an 
adequate  public  educational  .system  m 
the  trust  territory  and  to  establish  and 
maintain   public   health   services.   He   is 


required  to  establish  a  uniform  salary 
schedule  to  be  set  on  an  equal-pay-for- 
equal-work  basis  and  provide  that  com- 
pensation, appointments  and  promo- 
tions be  on  the  basis  of  merit,  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  experience 
When  necessary  for  recruitment  pur- 
poses, however,  the  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  pay  nontrust  territory  citizens  a 
30-percent-cost-of-llvlng  allowance  In 
addition  to  their  basic  salary.  All  ofBcers 
and  employees  of  the  trust  territory 
whose  homes  arc  outside  the  trust  terri- 
tory would  be  entitled  to  transportation 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for 
themselves  and  their  Immediate  families 
from  their  homes  to  their  duty  stations 
upon  appointment  and  back  to  their 
homes  upxjn  completion  of  their  duties 

Judicial  power  in  the  trust  terrlton,- 
would  be  vested  In  a  high  court  and 
the  district  courts  and  the  community 
courts  of  the  trust  territory  which  have 
been  established  and  are  in  operation  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  act.  The 
chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices 
of  the  high  court  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  US 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
from  final  decisions  of  the  high  court  In 
civil  and  criminal  cases  Involving  the 
Constitution  or  a  statute  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  other  civil  cases 
where  the  value  involved  exceeds  $5,000 
and  In  all  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

The  laws  of  the  trust  territory  are  de- 
fined to  be  those  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  and  approved  by  the  High 
Commissioner  in  force  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  act.  All  other  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  orders  in  force  on  the  date 
of  enactment  are  to  be  continued  In  force 
for  a  period  of  2  years  from  enactment— 
guing  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and 
the  Governor  the  necessary  time  to  en- 
act measures  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  a  commission  to  survey 
the  field  of  Federal  statutes  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  which  Federal 
laws  not  In  force  In  the  trust  terrltorv 
should  be  extended  to  that  area  and 
which  should  be  declared  Inapplicable 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  exempt  all  articles  of 
commerce,  or  whatever,  sent  to  the 
United  States  from  payment  of  any  duty 
or  tax  of  any  sort. 

The  bill  would  grant  trust  territory 
citizenship  to  persons  born  in  the  trust 
territory,  except  in  specified  Instances, 
and  provide  the  basis  for  free  entry  of 
such  citizens  Into  the  United  States. 
Trust  territory  citizens  are  not  however 
deemed  to  be  imtionals  of  the  United 
States.  All  ijersons  not  US  citizens 
would  be  exempted  from  the  income  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill  as  another  affinnatlve 
step  Lr  the  development  of  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  an  expression  of  our  deter- 
mination to  grant  these  people  every 
appropriate  right  to  govern  themselves 
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within  the  requirements  of  the  strategic 
trust  which  we  hold  under  the  United 
Nations.  After  21  years  of  protection  and 
tutelage,  it  would  be  a  statement  to  the 
world  and  to  the  United  Nations  that 
we  possess  the  confidence  to  test  our 
governance  of  these  people  by  giving 
them  every  possible  measure  of  self-rule. 


MAKING  CONGRESS  EFFECTIVE 

( Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  Congressman  more  than  4 
years  ago  I  have  been  impressed  to  see 
how  Congress  serves  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  have  been  proud  to  be  a  part 

oft.  ,     „ 

American  citizens  of  all  races,  of  all 
income  levels,  of  all  ages  have  real  access 
to  their  Government  throtigh  Congress. 
This  branch  of  our  Government  exists 
to  represent  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  it  fulfills  that  function  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial degree. 

But  in  order  to  do  its  job  as  well  as 
possible.  Congress  must  change  and  keep 
up  with  the  time.  Our  schools,  businesses, 
local  government,  and  families  all  change 
to  keep  pace  with  the  modern  world  and 
Congress  must  also. 

Unfortunately  Congress  has  not  done 
a  good  enough  job  in  this  regard.  It  has 
been  more  than  20  years  since  there  has 
been  any  major  reorganizational  change 
in  congressional  operations,  and  the  time 
is  here  for  real  reform. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  with 
some  two  score  other  Congressmen  In 
proposing  a  set  of  reform  measures  de- 
signed to  modernize  and  strengthen  the 
operations  of  Congress. 

Let  me  review  briefiy  some  of  the  re- 
forms set  forth  in  this  bill. 

First,  it  would  improve  the  commit- 
tee system.  This  is  a  basic  need  because 
so  much  of  the  vital  work  of  Congress  is 
done  in  committee. 

It  would  require  that  committee  meet- 
ings be  open  to  the  public,  not  closed.  It 
would  give  the  minority  side  of  any  issue 
an  adequate  chance  to  make  their  views 
known. 

It  would  give  the  political  minority  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  committee  staff 
positions  and  the  right  to  call  witnesses 
before  committee  hearings.  And  it  would 
provide  for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  these  hearings. 

It  would  make  it  possible  for  a  majority 
of  members  of  a  committee  to  call  a 
pendmg  bill  up  for  consideration.  The 
cxi.stin!;  system,  with  the  chairman  hold- 
ing life  or  death  power  over  each  and 
every  bill,  tends  to  dilute  the  capacity  of 
any  committee  to  respond  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Second,  this  proposal  would  strengthen 
congressional  handling  of  the  Govern- 
ments  budget.  It  would  provide  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  of  budget  infor- 
mation. 
It  would  tighten  up  the  entire  appro- 


priations process  by  producing  cost-effec- 
tiveness Information  on  programs  and  by 
requiring  record  votes  on  all  appropria- 
tions bills. 

Third,  the  bill  I  support  would  im- 
prove the  sources  of  information  open  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  by  adding  to 
the  professionalism  of  committee  staffs 
and  by  providing  for  the  use  of  outside 
consultants  when  needed. 

Fourth,  this  proposal  calls  for  institu- 
tional changes  in  Congress.  It  sets  up  a 
permanent  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  continuing  studies  and  recom- 
mendations on  congressional  operations. 
It  calls  for  improvements  in  the  Capitol 
Police  and  guide  services.  It  provides  for 
appointments  of  postmasters  and  rural 
mail  carriers  on  a  merit  system,  as  the 
new  Postmaster  General  has  recom- 
mended. 

Fifth,  it  calls  for  greater  public  dis- 
closure of  money  spent  by  lobbyists,  and 
requires  the  registration  of  all  individuals 
and  organizations  who  handle  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  legislation. 

These  proposals  are  not  so  far-reach- 
ing or  dramatic  as  many  would  prefer. 
But  they  would  take  us  several  good 
steps  forward  in  the  effort  to  make  Con- 
gress more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a 
changing  and  restless  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  backed  as  it  is 
by  a  substantial  number  of  Congressmen, 
should  be  brought  up  for  debate  and  con- 
sideration in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
this  year. 

We  are  working  for  that  goal  because 
we  believe  it  will  renew  the  vitality  of 
our  American  concept  of  representative 
government. 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  AGE  OF 
70  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS, 
SUPREME  COURT,  AND  OTHER 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

I  Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  instituting  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  of  70  for  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
other  Federal  judges. 

Congress  has  provided  for  a  retire- 
ment age  for  civil  servants.  Private  in- 
dustry requires  a  retirement  age  for  its 
employees.  Only  Congress  and  the  courts 
are  exempt  from  this  practice. 

This  amendment  would  lead  to  a  more 
efficient  court  system.  It  would  help  take 
some  of  the  caseload  off  of  the  courts  by 
making  retii'ed  members  available  lor 
work  on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  would  lead 
to  a  more  efficient  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  w-ill  not 
apply  to  any  Member  of  Congress  at  the 
time  of  enactment. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION 
ACT 


iMr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  today 
in  cosponsorship  of  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act. 

This  bill  would  allow  two  newspapers, 
one  of  which  is  considered  a  failing  news- 
paper, to  enter  into  a  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  for  the  purpose 
of     preserving      independent     editorial 

voices. 

The  newspapers  would  be  allowed  to 
combine  printing,  advertising,  and  circu- 
lation operations,  and  would  be  treated 
as  a  single  entity  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  legislative  solution  is  vitally  nec- 
essary in  view  of  the  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  Monday  which  held  a 
joint  operation  in  Tucson  newspapels 
could  have  joint  printing  facilities,  but 
barred  jointly  operated  circulation  and 
advertising  departments. 

In  my  own  district.  Utah's  two  major 
daily  newspapers,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  the  Deseret  News,  have  been  operat- 
ing under  a  joint  agreement  since  1952. 
The  two  newspapers  have  combined  ad- 
vertising, circulation,  and  printing  ia- 
cilities,  but  have  maintained  editorial  in- 
dependence. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  arrangement.  Salt  Lake  City  would 
have  been  faced  with  two  alternatives: 
First,  only  one  newspaper  servmg  the 
community;  or  second,  at  least  one  news- 
paper which  would  have  operated  at 
great  financial  loss  with  no  possibility  of 
sale,  and  kept  in  operation  as  a  result  of 
direct  subsidy  by  its  owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  clear  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  editorial  policy 
of  the  two  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers 
has  not  been  affected  by  this  joint  oper- 
ation. Indeed,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  their  active  editorial  competition  was 
during  the  last  election  on  the  issue  of 
whether  to  allow  hquor-by-the-drink  in 
Utah.  The  Deseret  News,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Mormon  Church,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  issue,  while  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  was  equally  as  strong  for  it  This 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of 
their  fierce  editorial  competition. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  far  better 
for  the  public  to  have  the  editorial  \  icws 
and  news  of  two  newspapers  rather  than 
one.  However.  I  do  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  that  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  should  ideally  be 
kept  separate  and  independent  In  .loint 
newspaper  operations.  I  personally  would 
hope  that  this  could  be  achieved,  but  I 
also  realize  that  the  economic  realities 
of   newspaper   publishing    may   prevent 
separation  of  the  advertising  and  circu- 
lation  operations    If  during   the  cour.se 
of  debate  on  this  bill  I  am  shown  that 
advertisins  and  circulation  departments 
can  be  independent  and  still  allow  two 
separate,  financially  healthy  newspapers, 
then  I  would  prefer  that  they  be  inde- 
pendent.  If   the  evidence   shows  other- 
wise. I  would  favor  combined  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  as  an  alter- 
native to  having  only  a  single  newspaper, 
and  the  vei-y  strong  evidence  m  my  city 
at  this  date  indicates  that  combining  the 
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advertisintf  and  circulation  offices  uf  the 
two  newspapers  i.s  necessary-  ir  we  are  to 
prevent  complete  monopoly  by  a  single 
newspaper  which  would  then  be  frt-e  to 
adopt  the  predatory  practices  jf  a 
monopoly 

This  bill  is  designed  to  preserve  news- 
paper competition  rather  than  stifle  It 
LanKua«e  in  '.he  bill  specifically  forbids 
predatory  practices  oy  the  joint  operat- 
ing newspapers  and  thus  expres,siy  ;,ro- 
tects  smaller  independent  weekly  nnd 
suburban  newspapers 

Mr  Speaker,  1  believe  this  bill  ;.s  fullv 
consistent  and  proper  m  its  intent,  and 
would  allow  the  continuing  competition 
of  editorial  voices  in  Salt  Lake  City 
whl.h  might  otherwise  be  extinguished 


March   12,  1969 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to 

Mr  CrNNiNGHAM  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R  P-ird'  m  account  of  official 
business 

Mr  CuNABLE  at  the  request  of  Mr 
QlRALoJi  Ford  '  for  today,  on  account  of 
Illness 

Mr  Kastenmeier  at  t^w  request  of  Mr 
Zablucki  :' »r  txlav  ;.  ^iccount  ot  Ill- 
ness, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  ;ir.an:mous  consent,  permission  to 
addres.s  -he  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  .pecial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  .^ranted  to. 

Mr  Andrews,  of  Alabama  for  1  hour, 
"r.  March  13:  to  revise  and  txtend  his 
if-rr.arKs  and  to  include  t-xtraneous 
matter 

.Mr  Feichan  for  10  minutes,  today; 
.i.-.d  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 
a:;d  to  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Harsha.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  ;ns  remark.s  and  in- 
clude extrar.eous  matter 

Mr  Saylcr  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  hl.s  remarks  and  in- 
clude ''xtranetius  matter 

Mr  Malper.n  at  'he  request  uf  Mr 
Fish  '  for  5  tnini^tes  today,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  :n:lude  extrane- 
'U.s  matter 

Mr    PrciNSKi    for   15  minutes,  todav 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude -'xtraneijus  matter 

The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  Mink  ■  to  reuse  and  extend 
tneir  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:  ' 

Mr    FiooNEY  of  Pennsylvania    for    15 
minutes,  today 

Mr    Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  todav 
and  15  minute.->,  March  13 

Mr   LEiiGETT,  for  1  hour,  on  March  18 

Mr  CoHEiA.N-.  for  1  hour,  on  March  18 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  'o 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to 

Mr  Hanna  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr    CoHELAN  to  revise  and  -xtend  hi.s 


remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today 

Tlie  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  hisH'  and  to  include  extra- 
neoa-!  matt»'r 

Mr    Meskul 

Mr    FisiuEY  ;n  t*o  instances. 

Mr     Bi-HKE    .<{    hlorida    in    three    In- 
slaiices 

Mr    ClI    BSER 

Mr    AsuBRiMiK 
Mr    Jonas 

Mr  Kt  YKtNrALL  m  two  instances. 

Mr  .MiNsHAt.L 

Ntr   Watson 

.Mr    ZwA(  H 

.Mr   Fish 

.Mr   Reid  of  New  York  in  five  instances 

Mr    Frey 

.Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr     ScilA.-iEBERC 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr  Srt;ii;EH  of  Wi.sconsin 

.Mr    Whalen 

.Mr  .MiLLt.R  of  ( )hio  111  two  in.-,Lances 

Mr    riioMcsoN  ,jf  cjeorgia 

.Mr   Ckamer 

Mr  .AvpEs 

Mr  Pfttis 

Mi    Nflsen  in  two  Instances. 

.Mr  Brav  :n  three  instances. 

-Mr  Bales 

Mr    .McClorv 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  .Mi.vKi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter    ■ 

Mr  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr  FiLBERG  In  three  In.stances 

.Mr  Ottingeh  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Vamk  .n  two  instances 
Mr  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr  GiLBrsT  m  two  liLstances. 
Mr  BoLAND  m  two  Instances 
Mr  Legoett  la  three  instances. 
Mr   Fallon- 
Mr    V'icoRiTO 
Mr   Patten 

Mr  GoN•^ALEz  In  four  instances 
.Mr  MooRHEAD  m  two  instances 
.Mr  PirKLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Kyro.s  in  two  Instances 
Mr  RfRicK  In  fnir  instances. 
Mr   Hathaway 
Celler 


the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL     ACTIONS,     CALEN 
DAR    YEAR    1968.    TO   FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 


Dent 
'  'onyers 


Mr  .Ashley  l: 


I  three  instances 
if  California  in 
'f  California 


two   in- 


n  five   in- 


Mr    Boi  LING 

Mr  Brows 
stances 

Mr  .Miller 
stances 

.Mrs   Chishoim 

Mr  Pascell  in  five  Instances 

Mr   Buhke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  InsUnces 

.Mr  DiNGELL  in  t»-o  instances. 

.Mr  Philbin  in  three  Instances 

Mr  Pike  In  two  instances 

Mr  DoRN  In  two  InsUnces. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs  .MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly    at  5  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.  i. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives submlus  the  following  report.s  fgr 
printing  m  the  Congressional  Recoko 
pursuant  t^  section  4ib)  of  Public  L^iw 
85-804: 

US    Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Wa.^nmgton.  DC  .  March.  11,  I96j 
Hon     John    W     McCormack. 
SpeakfT  of  '.he  House  uf  Hepresentanvf.s 

Dear  .Mb  Spkakkr  :  The  following  infi..-- 
luatlun  Is  tubmltted  pursuant  to  the  pro-,'. 
sloiis  of  Public  Law  86-804.  approved  .Au- 
gust 28.  1958.  and  to  the  Implementing  r 
liiBtrvictioiis  as  contained  in  the  Fedcra; 
rrocurement  Ko^nilatlons  1-17000  which  .  - 
tabllshea  regulations  for  entering  into  ..iiu 
amending  or  modifying  contracts  Ui  laci.i- 
tate  the  national  defense  under  the  extraor- 
dinary emergency  authority  granted  bv  tins 
Act 

The  Act  provides  that  each  agency  shall 
by  .March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  t..e 
CongresB  a  report  of  all  actions  taken  uncjjr 
the  authoruv  of  the  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  For  the  calendar  vear  en  ;- 
Ing  December  31.  1968.  the  Atomic  Energy 
('..mmisslon  submits  data  on  the  following 
l.t-ms  for  V,  hlca  relief  was  sought,  approved 
iir  denied  under  the  subject  Act. 

A       \rTIO.NS     APPROVED 

«li     Total    number   nf   acticms — fii'o. 
Total     dollar      amount     requested— .«17  i - 
257  84,      t'ital      dollar      amount      approved    ■ 
«17:V257  84 

I  2)  Type  of  actions 

(ai  .Wodi;1(-ati(>T!  of  'subcontract  Nunibtr 
of^actlons-  one  Dollar  amount  requestcil  - 
*172,40«24  dollar  amount  approv(><i 
*172,408  24  Name  of  subcontractor — fnitcd 
Nuclear  ("orp.iration  Maximum  cost^  JIT.:- 
408  24  I  subject  to  audit  I  , 

Description  of  property  or  services  in- 
volved—design, fabricate  and  deliver  t!ie 
reactor,  shield  and  primary  l(X)p  of  a  prota- 
type  .Military  Compact  Reactor  i  MCR  i  In- 
cluded in  these  services  were  the  buUdiiu' 
of  a  critical  faclUtv  to  assist  in  design  and 
fabrication  ot  the  MCR. 

Statement  of  the  clrcumsUnces  Justifying 
the  action-  -ModlftcaUon  No  2  to  the  sub- 
contract did  not  adequately  express  the  in- 
tention of  the  prime  and  subcontractor  th.u 
the  latter  be  compensated  for  Its  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  the  critical  facility  in 
the  event  of  termination  of  the  project  pnor 
to  compleuon  of  the  crlUcal  facility.  B.ised 
on  this  and  other  facU.  it  was  determined 
that  an  equitable  modification  of  the  sub- 
rontract  to  carry  out  the  IntenUon  of  the 
parties  would  facUlute  the  national  defen.se 
lb)  .ytutake  in  bid.  Number  of  action.^— 
one  Dollar  amount  requested — »849  60:  dol- 
lar amount   approved — ♦a+Q  60. 

B      ACTIONS    DENIED 

I  1  )    Total  nurnber  of  actions — tico. 

Total    dollar   amount    requested — ♦344.445 

I  2)    Type  of  actxons: 

I  A)  Formalizaticm  of  informal  commit- 
ment- Number  of  acHona — one.  Dollar 
amount  requested — «93.446 

lb)  Correction  of  mistake  and  formaliza- 
tion of  informal  commitment:  Number  of 
,ictlon« — one  Dollar  amount  requested— 
»251  OOO 

Sincerely. 


General  Manager. 


March  12,  1969 
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REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURES  OP  FOREIGN  fDRRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  INCURRED  IN  TRAVEL  OUT- 
SIDE THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  1967 AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
BY  PUBLIC  LAW  8ft-472  AND  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 


628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel,  including  both  for- 
eign currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex- 


Mr.  FRTEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 

RIPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES   1070.  2D  SESS  .  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  US   HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


penditures     made     from     appropriated 
funds. 

The  required  reports  for  travel  dur- 
ing 1968  are  submitted  herewith: 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Mar.    5 
Mar.  12 


Mir.  h 
Mir.  12 
Mir.  14 


Pdul  C  Jones: 

England - Pound Mar.    4 

Spun.   Pesetas Mir.    5 

Germany . _  Mirks 

t'igio  de  la  Garza. 

England... Pound Mir.    4 

Spam Pesetas Mar.    5 

Portugal Escudos Mar.  12 

Germiny Mirks.. 

(jeorge  V   Hansen: 

England      ..-  Found Mir.    4 

Spam        Pesetas Mar.    5 

Germany Marks - 

L  T   Easley 

Inglind      Pound Mir.    4    Mir.    5         1 

Spam  Pesetas.. Mar.    5    Mar.  17         8 

Portugal      Escudos Mar.  12    Mar.  13  1 

Germany      Marks 


20. 16.  5 
3,480 


50,00 
50.00 


7,14.0 
15.140 


19.00 
222.00 


3177.60 


793  61 


Foreign 
currency 


7.14.0 

15.140 

3177.60 


20.16.5             50.00           1,16.5               4,33  1,16.5 

3,480             50.00            16.040           230.46 16,040 

1,431.60             50.00        2.532.50             88.46  2.532.50 

3177,60           793,61  3177,60 


Mar. 
Mar. 


5 
12 


20.  16.  5 
3,480 


50,00 
50,00 


20,16,5 
27.840 


50.00 
400,00 


2177.60 


20.  16.  5 

3,480 

1,431.60 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


11.16.5  28.39 

16.140  233.00 

891.60  31.14 


3177.60 


20.16.5 

27,840 

793.61  3177.60 


11.16.  5 
16.140 
891.60 

3177.60 


793.61 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


19,  00 
222,  00 
793.61 

4  33 

230, 46 

88.46 

793.61 

50,00 
400,00 
793.61 

28,39 
233,00 

3i,14 
793.61 


Total 


50.00 


1,306,78 


3,174.44 


4.481.22 


W.  R.  POAGE. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Febkuart  28,  1069. 

I 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC  31.  1%8 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency         Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


De'ense  Sutjcommittee Dollar 3.563.09 

hlerior  Sulxammittee..       .    .do ^4?S 

Foreign  Operations  Sutxammittee Dollar;  Israeli  4, 135. 17 

pound;  rupee. 

Military  Constructun  Subcommittee  ..  Dollar 2.922.40 

PabiK  Works  Sut)committee do ..- 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  do - 

Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Sciveys  and  investigations  staff do 5.531.50 


5.751.14 

3.218,95 

12.867.20 

.   ..  2.626.98 

590.00       1.212.40 

3.135.00 9.268.80 

7,784.00 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


9.3:4.23 

4.  169  95 
17.002.37 

5.  549.  38 
1.802.40 

12,403.80 

13,315.50 


Total - - 20.828.16 


42.729.47  .   63,557.63 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 


Hun  Daniel  J   Flood:  New  York,  NY., 
Lima.  Peru,  and  return. 


Dollar. 


Nov.  14    Dec.  11 


28 1.372.09 


1.264.00 


2,636.09 


Subtotal - ---      1.372.09 


1.264.00 


2.636.09 


H3"  Gienard  P  Lipscomb: 

United  Kingdom Dollar. Nov.  18 

Spam   do Nov.  21 

Belgium.  do Nov.  25 

Germany do Nov.  26 

italy(Rome).. do Nov.  30 

italy(Naples) do Dec.  4 

United  Kingdom do Dec.  7 

1 1  r  tra nsportation do 


Nov. 

20 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

2b 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

3 

Dsc. 

6 

Dec. 

7 

30.00 
25.00 
32.00 
28.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.00 
120.00 

84.00 

30.00 


1.091.00 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.  CO 
120.00 

84,00 

30.00 
1.091.  CO 


Subtotal. 


568.00 


1.091.00 


1.659.00 


Hon  John  J  Rhodes: 

United  Kingdom Dollar Nov.  18 

Spam do Nov.  21 

Belgium.. do Nov.  25 

Germany do Nov.  26 

Air  transportation do 


Nov.  20 

3 

Nov.  24 

4 

Nov.  25 

1 

Nov.  29 

4 

30.00 
25.00 
32.00 
28.00 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.00 


832.00 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.00 
832  00 


Subtotal. 


334.00 


832.00 


1.166.00 


fiank  Sanders: 

United  Kingdom Dollar Nov.  18 

Spam. do Nov.  21 

Belgium do Nov.  25 

Germany       do Nov.  26 

Italy(Rome)     do Nov.  30 

italy(Naples) do Dec.    4 

United  Kingdom do Dec    7 

A I  r  transportation do 


Nov. 

20 

3 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

25 

Nov. 

29 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

7 

30.00 
25.00 
32.00 
28.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.00 
120.00 

84.00 

30.00 


SubtoUI. 


568.00 


931.00 
931.  OC 


90.00 
100.00 

32.00 
112.00 
120.00 

84.00 

30.00 
931.00 


1.499.00 
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^USCuMMirii.i.  UN  OtriNSt-  ContiniMd 


Otto 


Ptf  '!i»m  rjle 


N«(n«  4CM1  country 


N*A)«  ui  i.uf(«flcy 


Aifi* 


D«p4r. 


1  )ij. 
days 


on    ,  jteon  M    McDjdt: 
-HaxJn  , 

TiMilllMl 

Hong  Konj      ,,^ 

n.iJ" 

Um'BO    .•)'»•? 

Air  ''i^s.M)r*3f!0'^     .  . 


DoN*r.. 

do. 

d*. 

*. 

d». 

d*. 


Nov      7  Nov  g 

Nov     8  Nov  17 

Nov.  19  Nov  21 

Nov    21  Nov  24 

Nav    24  Nov  28 

Nov.  28  Doc  1 

Ooc     1  Dm.  2 


9 

'3 

3 

4 

3 

>2 


loiia' 

vJI«nl 
)r  '  S 
'rencv 


2S.00 
2S.00 
36.00 
28.00 
30.00 
28.00 
2&.00 


Total  amount  p«r  diem 

L.  b   Jollar 
eguuatent 

f  3'eign  Of  u  S 

Cjrre'Ky  CurrPICV 


Tranjpoftation 

U  S   dollat 

equivalent 

F  oreign  rif  US 

:ji<enci  cu'ferKy 


Total 


Foreign 
CurrerKY 


MOO 

22i.OO 

108.00 

84.00 

120.00 

84.00 

M.OO 


1.633.14 


.uorotai 


721.00 


1.633.14 


3.563.09  5,751.14 


Allowance  made  lot  international  Jata  lino. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  '^Pf RATIONS 


Hon    Jiarence  0    LOng 

united  ^talei  

8r«iil  

Cl>ile    

Perij 
Panama 

Mi>Cerianeou4  eipenies 
Tr^rrocftation 


Dollar 


Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jo*. 


2^;::::: 

2    

3    

IH 


25.00 
32.00 
28.00 
31.00 
21.00 


12.50  .. 
64.00  .. 
56.00  .. 
93.00  .. 
49  00  .. 
1.67  .. 


84a  00 


J jDtoia 


276.17 


84a  00 


Hon     j(fo 


.do. 
.do. 


United  Siatej 

Spain  

Switjerand 

leoa^o^  

Tiai  an,] 

>'lgai,«r»  

•^o-g  "^ong  in.i  Macao do Fab 

Tai-van  .,._ _,^, 

J.J"  ...""'....'.tt 

L^.'«ii   ,'at»^   do. 

4     •  i    ,.^j  'ation do. 


13 

Fab. 

Feb. 

12 

16 

Feb 

Fab 

16 

Feb 

18 

Feb 

18 

Feb 

19 

Feb 

20 

Feb. 

22 

Feb. 

22 

Feb. 

23 

Fab. 

23 

Feb. 

29 

Feb 

79 

Mar 

2 

Vai 

viaf 

i 

Wa 

1 

25.00 
25  00 
30.00 
28.00 
28.00 
32.00 
30.00 
26.00 
28.00 
25.00 


25.00 
75.00 
60.00 
28.00 
56.00 
32.00 
180.00 
52.00 
28.00 
25.00 


7.50 
3.00 
3. 25 

5.66" 


S.50 
l.SO 
2.00 
7.S0 
2.205.15 


ouDtOtjl 


561.00 2,241.40 


F  'jncfS  J    Me" 

united  jiales.  

-'>Dai^ 

Swi'jer  jnd   

lefiinon    , , , ... . 

Thanand ........ 

jinjauwre 

Hong  i^on^  nd  Macao 
^n*an 

IJuian     

Jilted  Slate? 

Ar  'ranifcr'ation 


DolUr Fab. 


do Fab.  13 

do Fab.  16 

do Fab.  18 

do Fab.  20 

do Fab.  22 

do Fab.  23 

do Fab.  29 

do Mar.  2 

do Mar.  4 

do 


Feb 
Fab. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb 
Mar. 
Mar. 


25.00 

25.00 

30.00 

28.00 

28.00 

32.00 

30.00 

26.00 

28.00  . 

25.00  . 


2100 

75  00 
50  00 
28.00 
%  M 
32. 'JO 
130  00 
i2  00 
28.00  . 
2100 


7.50 
3.00 
3.25 


5,00 


6.50 
1  50 
2.00 
7  50 
2,205.  15 


SuDtota' 


561.00 2,241.40 


Hon 


j-iied  S'j'es  i«n 'lute)    Dollar , 

iraei     Israeli  pound Aut  12 

Jordan Dollar     Au|.  15 

^'ael.   Itrieli  pound Auj.  16 

Greece  .   Dollar Aug    19 

Italy  .     do Aug    21 

United  Stjfes  ler  i  ;ute; ..  .do Au(.  31 

Airtranspo''jtion      do _ 


Aug.  11 

h  -■ 

25.00  .. 

12.50 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  15 

1 

1  .. 
3 

2  .. 
'  1  .. 

150.00 

■■  iso.oo' 

50.00 
28.00  . 

450.00 

150.00 
28.00 

Aug.  18 
Aug  20 

50.00 
27.00  .. 
30.00    . 

450.00 

150.00 
54.00 

Aug  31 

30.00 

25.00  .. 

liSO 

450.  00 
450.00" 


<86.00 


Sublo'a 


437.00 


86.00 


n     ino  -    -^a'?<;Tian: 

United  .tjles .-. Dollar.. 

Oct    21 

Oct    23 

3 

Switier.i    1          <|o. 

Oct.    24 

Oct    26 

3 

Ie0i"on     do. 

Oct    27 

Oct.    27 

Indiiaid   do. 

Oct    28 

Oct    30 

Hong  -onf .do. 

Oct    30 

Nov.     6 

Ti«an     do. 

Nov     6 

Nov     8 

'orea     do. 

Nov.    8 

Nov    10 

'ioi-^            do. 

Nov.  10 

Nov    10 

United  itates   dO. 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  14 

Air  "inspoiHtlOll 

Subtotal 


25.00 
30.00 
28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
26.00 
28.00 
21 OO 
25.00 


75.00 
90  00 
28.00 
56.00 

210.00 
52.00 
56.00 
28.00 

125.00 


2.547.05 


720.00  2,547.05 


Francis  '"1    Verr'i! 

jniied  states Dollar      Oct   23 

j*iver  and do Oct   24  Oct   26 

Leoanon  do Oct    26  Oct    27 

'■•laiia")   .-   do Oct    28  Oct    30 

^^o"i'ann      do Oct    30  Nov.    6 

Un'sn             do Nov.    6  Nov.     8 

i^orea                 dO Nov.     8  Nov    10 

i»s>"            do Nov   10  do 

United  States    do do Nov.  14 

Air  'rans.xir'ation      dO . 


2S.00 

30.00 
28.00 
28.00 
3a  00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
25.00 


25.00 
90.00 
28.00 
56.00 

210.00 
52.00 
56.00 
28.00 

125.00 


2.433.05 


j-O'ota- 


67a  00 


2, 433.  05 


US 

equi 


lollar 

aient 

S 

■"ncv 


50  00 
225  00 
108.00 

84.00 
120.00 

84  00 

50.00 
1.633  14 

UMJ4 

9,314723 


12.50 
64.00 
56.00 
93  00 
49  00 
1,67 
840,00 


1,116.17 


32.50 
78.00 
63  2S 
28.00 
61.00 
32.00 
186.50 
53  50 
30.00 
32.50 
2,205.15 


2, 802. 40 


32.50 
78.00 
63.25 
28.00 
61.00 
32.00 
186.50 
53  50 
30.00 
32.50 
2,205.15 


2,802.40 


12.50 
150.00 
28.00 
150.00 
54.00 
30.00 
12.50 
86.00 


523.00 


75.00 

90.00 

28.00 

56.00 

210.00 

52.00 

56.00 

28.00 

125.00 

2. 547.  05 


3.267  05 


25.00 

90.00 

28. 00 

56.00 

210.00 

52.00 

56.00 

28.00 

125.00 

2. 433.  t'5 


3, 103. 05 


Senijinder  o(  time  on  delay  en  -ju 

'  Fare  '■)"!  Aliens,  "^re^ice.  'o  Sjn-t 


'e  at  own  eipense, 

,    'i  i    I'i  ^ther  t'insporlation  at  own  expense. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS-Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


>ame  and  country 


Hon   Jettery  Cohelan: 

Japan  .     

Okinawa. 

Ptiilippinej 

Indonesia. ...... 

Pakistan. 

India 

United  Kmsdom.. 

Air  tiansportation 

Tiavel  advance  tun 
to  AID  in  excess 
per  diem  rates  . 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


ds  returned 
ol  maximum 


Dollar. 

..do.,.. 

..do... 

..do..-. 

..do.... 

..do... 

do... 

Rupees 


.do 


Nov.  30    Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Doc. 


2 
3 
7 
12 


Dec.  12  Dec.  16 
Dec.  16  Dec.  22 
Dec.  22    Dec.  23 


28.00 
26.00 
24.00 
34.00 
25.00 
29.00 
30.00 


56.00 
25.00 
96.00 
170.00 
100.00 
174,00 
30.00 


-182,00 


.\ 


2.105.50 


55  00 
26,  00 
96,  DO 

170.00 

100.00 

174,00 

30,00 

2.135  40 


-182  00 


Subtotal 


Hor;   Clarence  D    Long 

t*1exico       

Guatemala .- 

Costa  Rica 

Air  transportation 

Subtotal 

Total 


Dollar    Dec.     5 

do Dec      8 

do        Dec.   11 

do - 


Dec.     8         7 
Dec.   11  4 

Dec.  16         5 


27.00 
29.00 

27.00 


470,  00 


189.00 
116.00 
135.00 


2,105.50 2.575.50 


21.00 

12.00 

15.00 

324.  80 


210.00 
128  00 

150  00 
324.  80 


440,  00 


372.80 


812.80 


4,135,17 


12,867,20 


17,032  73 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 


Hon   John  J   Flynt,  Jr.: 

United  Slates 

Samoa    .  

New  Zealand  

Australia. 
England 

United  States    . 
All  transportation. 


Dollar Jan. 


do. 

do., 
-do.- 
-do.- 
.do. 
-do. 


Subtotal 


United  States Dollar... 

Great  Britain , do.. 

Germany do.. 

Austria ^0-- 

Yugoslavia — o"-- 

.do. 


Italy 

Great  Britain 

United  States 


do. 
.do. 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


tn  route  Jan.  4. 


Hnp    John  J    McFall: 

Korea  Dollar.... 

Vietnam - do... 

Thailand '>''--- 

Hawaii. do... 

f  n  route  expenses - do... 

Air  transportation 

Subtotal: 


Hon   Eltord  A   Cederberg; 

Hawaii  Dollar... 

Guam  do.- 

Ptiilippines do.. 

Vietnam  .    , - do.. 

Ttiailand '^°-- 

Okinawa t""-- 

Japan do.. 

Hawaii   .  °°-- 

Aii  transportation    do.. 


Hon 


Subtotal; 

Burt  L   Talcott 
Hawaii    ... 
Guam 

Ptiilippines 

Vietnam 


Dollar.. 

do- 

do- 

-do. 


Thailand -dO-- 

Okinawa. - °°-- 

lapan do.. 

Hawaii.  -   ---   -...- do.- 

Air  transportation do.. 


Subtotal 


iti's  at  end  of  table. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 


1  2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


25.00- 

36,00 

25.00 

28.00 

30.00 


50.00 
72.00 
50.00 
84,00 
90,00 


2,403,15 


50,00 
72,00 
50,00 
84,00 
90,  00 

"2,"  403. 15 


346.00  2,403,15 


2,749.15 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov.  14 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  24 

Nov. 

Now. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


27 

29 

2 

4 


25,00 

30,00 
28.00 
28.00 
27,00 
30.00 
30.00 


25.00 
180.00 
112.00 
84.00 
54.00 
90.00 
60.00 


670.30 
83.  80" 


25.10 
35.60 


695,30 
180  00 
195,80 
84.03 
80,  10 
125.6J 
60.00 


605.  00 


815.80 


1,420,83 


951,00 


3,218,95 


4,159,95 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 


7 

13 
16 
19 


2  .. 
6  -. 

3  .. 
2  .. 


45.57 
161.85 
75,08 
61.60 
33.29 


45  57 
:51  86 
75,08 
6:  50 
■}■}    ^g 


(■) 


12 
16 
17 
19 
24 
27 
29 
31 


Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 


12 
16 
17 
19 
24 
27 
29 
31 


Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

•^. 
Feb. 


14 
17 
19 
24 
27 
29 
31 
1 


3 
2 
2 

5 

3 
2 
2 


25.  00 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 

28.00 

(-) 

28,00 
25.00 


377.40  --..  _ 

75.00  

7.00  

10.00  

60.00  - - 

84.00  

8.00 

56.00  .- 

25.00  .- - 

3  302.75 

325.00  302.75 


43 


75  00 

7  00 

10,03 

60.00 

84.00 

8.00 

56.00 

25.00 

302.  75 


527,  75 


14 
17 
19 
24 
27 
29 
31 
1 


25.  oa 

(■) 
() 
(-) 

28.  00 

(■) 

28,00 
25.00 


75.00 
7.00 
10.00 
60.00 
84.00 
8,00 
55,  03 
25,  00 


172  03 


75.00 

7.00 

10,00 

60,00 

84,00 

8,00 

56,00 

25.00 

172.03 


325.00 


172  00 


497.  03 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION—Contmuwl 


P«r  dwn  rata  Tolil  amount  per  diam  Transportation 


Total 


Nams  and  country 


Nama  of  cunency 


Arriyal 


Dapar- 
tura 


Total 
days 


foreign 
cui-ency 


US  dollar 

aquiyalant 

Of  US 

currancy 


Foraign 
currancy 


U  S  dolUr 

aquivalent 

or  US 

curriiKy 


Eorslgn 
currancy 


U  S  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  US 

currancy 


Foraifn 
currancy 


JoAn  M  Sarrity: 

*?»*•»       Mter ^...  ;in 

Sy**"          t»...ST.....  Jin 

PniliPQinei 4»  Jan 

!J'««''*'"     d».. ."!"";  Jan 

J^J*'""-! tt. Jan 

O*'""*      tm Jan 

J'0«"         * an 

Hawaii  ^ 

Air  transportation , "d»I"' 


Jan. 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
fa6 


!4 
!7 

:4 

31 


M 


:5 
('■) 
(') 
(n 

.'8   JO 

(') 

28.00 
2100 


?5  00 

7  00 
10  00 
60  00 
84  OO 

8  00 
!*.  00 
25.00 


SuOlDtal 


«  302.  75 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalent 

or  US 

currency 


7S.0O 

7.00 

10.00 

60.00 

M.OO 

B.0O 

«  00 

25  i* 

302  75 


325.00 


Hon   Claranca  0   Lan|: 
Unitad  Hingdom  . .. 
Mgium. 
Germany    . 
Air  tranjpoftation.. 


302.75 


Jan     :5 
Jan    :3 


Jan    ?5 

Jan      t'g 
Fab      1 


627.75 


30  OO 
29.00 
2100 


240  iX) 

87.00 

130.00 


SubtDtil 


5  50 


327  00 


245.  50 

87.00 

130.00 

327.00 


franli  Sandars 

Unitad  Kingdom  .. 

Bolgium 

Garmany. 

Air  transportation. 


457. OO 


Jan 

17 

Jin 

Jan 

25 

Ian 

Ian 

28 

fo* 

25 

28 

1 


5 


30  JO 
29.00  . 
26.00 


240.00 
S7.00. 
130.00 


332.50 


4.18 


Subtolif..'. 


327.00 


7S9.50 


244.18 

87.00 

130.00 

327  on 


Frank  Sanders 

United  Kingdom     , 
Air  transportation. 


457.00 


331.18 


788 


Sett   ;9     jepi  26 


N.0O 


Subtotal. 


n.oo 


Hon    Burt  L    Talcotl 

Unifad  Kingdom Dollar  No» 

smi"        ao.'.'.'..'.'.'..'..  Nov 

B^l»"n da. Nov 

S«nnjny ^, .^o, 

lUty(Roma)     do  "(q, 

Italy  (Naples)    .   do '..'...  Dec 

Unitad  Kingdom    do...  "  Doc 

Air  transportation... .".".''.'.rdo..".'.".' 


5.00 
249.80 

254.80 


93.00 
249,  80 

342.80 


18 

Nov 

20 

21 

Nov 

24 

25 

Nov 

25 

26 

Nov 

.") 

30 

Dae 

i 

4 

Dec. 

6 

/ 

Doc 

7 

30  00 

25  00 
32.00 
28.00 
30.00 
28.00 
30.00 


90.00 

100.00 

32.00 

112.00 
120.00 
84.00 
30.00  . 


Subtotal 


931.00 


90 
100, 

32 
112 
120 

84. 

30 
931 


.568.00 


931  00 


1,499  L'O 


I  Furnistied  by  Government-owned  Jircralt 
'  Actual  cost,  Government  quarters  provided 

•  Was/iington,  D  C  ,  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii    remainder  of  trjnsDortation  furnished  by  Government- 
owned  aircraft 


wnM^airtflft*^"'   '°  """'"'''"•  "**•"•  """»i"1»'  ol  transportation  furnished  by  Goyernmenl- 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  WORKS 


Hon.  John  J   Rhodes 
United  States. . 

Panama 


Dollar  . 
30. 


Dec 
Dec. 


3     Dec      4 
9    Dec.   13 


5     . 


25  00 
22.00 


37  50 

no  OO 


1303.10 


Subtotal 


340  bJ 

110,  >.:0 


147  50 


Hon.  Glenn  R   Davis 
United  States 
Panama 


303. 10 


450. 60 


Dollar  Dec 

do. Dec 


!     Dec.     4 
9     Dec.    13 


JH- 


25.00 

22.00 


Subtotal 


37.50 

110.00 


'303.10 


340.60 

110  CO 


147.50 


Hon    Howard  W   Robison: 

United  States.. Dollar.. 

Panama do 


303.10 


450,60 


Dec, 

Dec. 


Dec      4 
Dec    13 


'5^: 


25  00 
22.00 


37.50 
110.00 


■  303. 10 


Subtotal 


340,60 
1 10,  00 


147.50 


Eugene  B.  Milhelm: 
United  States.. 
Panama 


303.10 


450.  60 


Dollar  . , Dec 

do Dec. 


3     Dec. 
9    Dec. 


25  30 
22.30 


37.50 
110.00 


'  303. 10 


SubtoUI. 
Total 


147.50 


303. 10 


450.60 


590.00 1.212.40 1802.40 


'  Includes  fransportatton  to  and  'rom  Panama. 


SUBCOMMinEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE,  AND  JUDICIARY 


Nov    25 
Dec.     3 


Hon.  John  J   Roonoy. 

United  States Dollar 

Taiwan jo 

i;"""^      do...:;;:::....  o 

"«"«  "^O"!    do Dec    12 

T»i**n do Dec    !9 

\'»*"  ■  ^,  do- :  Dec   21 

Transportation do 


Dec. 
De 


11     Dec 
Dec 


Dec.  20 
Dec    27 


7 

1  

1   

7 

2  ....:..; 
7 


25  30 

26  X 
28.00 
30  00 

^  00 

28  00 


175.  30 
26  00 
28.00 

210  00 
52,00 

196.00 


Subtotal 


2.263.80 


175.00 
26.00 
28.00 

210.00 
52.00 

196.00 
2.263.80 


587  00  2.263.TO 


2.950.80 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  AND  JUDICIARY— Continued 


'% 

Name  of  currancy 

Date                          Per  diem  rate              Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

US.  dollar                          US.  dollar 

equivalent                          equivalent 

Depir-  Total          Foreign          or  US,          Foreign          or  U.S. 

Arrival         turo    days        currency        currency        currency        currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

us   dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  US. 

currency          currency 

jiy  B  Howe: 

Dollar 

do 

-.-- do 

do 

do 

do 

do -. 

Dollar 

...do 

- do  - --.. 

Nnu    7S     Dae      7           7                                      25  00                                     175  00     . 

175  00 

United  States 

Dee      8    Dec'     8           1   26  00                                    26  00  ... 

26  00 

Tanvan 

"    n«L   n     DmcL    11           1  '" 28  00                                    28.00     .. 

28.00 

Japan 

Hat    1^    n<w    18          7                                   30  00                                  210.00 

210.00 

Hong  Kong 

'   Dec    19    Dec'  20          2 26.00  52  00  .-. 

52.00 

nar    91     n«r    7^           ^                                   28  00                                    84. 00 

84  00 

Japan 

Transportation 

2,263  80  ... 

2.263  80 

575  00 

2.263.80  ... 

2,838.80 

Subtotal  -. 

Hon  John  M.  Slack: 

Noi/   30     Dae      5           5                                   27  00                                  135.00  .. 

135.00 

Me»K»  

"   n#c'     5    D«c'  11           7  35  00                                 245.00 

245.00 

Venezuela..       

899  10 

899.10 

Transportation,-   

Subtotal 

.._ - 380.00  -. 

899.10  .. 

1,279.10 

Hon  Neal  Smith: 

Dollar 

Nnu   ^n    n«r      s          5                                 27  00                                135.00 

135  00 

filexico  

'"    Dec'     5    Dec'   11           7  .....            35,00  245.00     - 

246.  00 

do 

946.80  .. 

946.80 

Subtotal 

380.00  .. 

946.80  .. 

1,326.80 

Hon   titord  A  Cederberg: 

Mexico 

Panama  

Dollar 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

..    Nov.  30    Dec     5          5..- 27.00  '^S.OO.. 

..Dec.     5    Dee.     7          3  32.00 ?«  ^  -- 

n...      7     n«f      Q           2                                   35  00                                    70. 00     . 

135  00 

%  00 
70,00 

Dec'     9    Dec'  11           2 35  00                                    70.00  .. 

70,00 

Venezuela.       

Transportation- 

899.10  -- 

899.10 

Subtotal - 

371.00  -. 

899.10  .. 

1,270.10 

Hon   Mark  Andrews: 

-..  Dollar 

- -do 

do 

do 

- do 

...  Nov.  30    Dec.     5         5.  27.00  'L^  ™     ■ 

Dec      5    Dec     7         3                                 32.00 %.  00  .. 

135  uO 

Mexico  - 

96  CO 

"■  n«f'     7     Dec'     9           2   '                                   35  00                                      70.00  .. 

70  00 

Colombia  

'"  n-*.'     Q     nor    119                                    "^5  00                                    70  00 

70  00 

Venezuela 

899.10  . 

.    899,10 

Transportation..   

Subtotal 

_       _ 371.00  .. 

899. 10  . 

1,270,10 

Robert  C.  Gresham: 

Mexico 

Panama -- 

..-- Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  30    Dec.     5         5 27  00 '35.00. 

Doc      5    Dec     7         3                    ..            32.00 %.  00  . 

-•-  n!:-     7     Dm      9          2                                   35  00                                    70.00 

135  00 

96,00 

70,00 

Colombia  

Venezuela - 

::;gJ^9DS:ii     2:::;:::::;::      t™ ::;;;:::::::      70.00. 

;;;;;;;;;;  'i;o97;io: 

...              70  00 
1,097,10 

Subtotal 

- 371.00  - 

---.      1.097.10  . 

1.468,10 

Tntal 

3,135.00  . 

--.- 9,268.80  - 

12.403,80 

. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  STAFF 

Cornelius  R.  Anderson: 

Dollar 

do 

...  Feb.  25    Feb.  29         4. 33.00 -          132.00. 

Feb.  29    Mar.    4         4  .-..            29.00 116.00  . 

0  . 

132,00 

France 

0  . 

116  00 

do 

Mar.    4    Mar.    7         3 30.00 90.00  . 

0  . 

90,00 

[ngland 

do 

Ha 

....Mar.    7    Mar.  12         5K - 33,00 173.25. 

0  . 

;;;;;;;;;..     89o.oo 

- 173,25 

890.00 

Subtotal - 

511  25  - 

890.00  . 

1.401.25 

Wilham  G.  Currall: 

Dollar 

do 

P>h    ?■;     Mar      15                                      26  00                                    130.00 

5.75  . 

135.75 

Germany 

Italy 

::::  Mar',  i  Mar.  6     5^:. ::.:::.::      28.00;:: 147.00. 

0  . 
1.80 

;;::::::...     89o.6o  . 

147.00 

199.80 

:;. 890.60 

England- 

Round  trip  transportatic 

do 

n do 

:.;.  Mir.    6    Mar.  12         6. 33.00 198.00- 

Subtotal 

475.00  - 

898.15 

.    .    1,373.15 

John  G  Goedtel: 

Dollar 

- do 

)n                    .do 

....Oct     4    Oct   24        20 28.00- 560.00. 

....  Oct   24    Oct   27         3 30.00 90,00 

0 

560  00 

Germany 

England     - -. 

Round  trip  transportatil 

Subtotal 

0 
840.00 

90  00 
840.00 

650,00 

840.00 

.    1,490  00 

L  Clyde  Groover,  Jr.: 

Dollar 

do 

f»h    7S     Mar      15                                      26  00                                    130  00 

.       ...              1.25 

131.25 

Germany 

Italy                       

::::  Mar.  1  Ma/.  6     5k:::::::::::      28,00 147,00 

0 

Q 

147.00 
198  00 

England   do 

Round  trio  transDortatinn                          dO-     - 

....  Mar.    6    Mar.  12         6 33,00 .--.         198,00 

.;:;::;::;;;     8906o 

890  60 

Subtotal 

475  00 

891.85 

1.366.85 

Edward  J   Hayes: 

-- Dollar 

do 

- do 

do 

on - -.do 

r*h    9<;    r«h    70         41^                              33  00                                140, 25 

7.00 

147.25 

France-    - 

r.k"    OO      u>r      A            A                                            79   00                                          116   00 

2  00 

.   .- 118.00 

The  Netherlands 

Sweden 

England     

Round  trip  transportatl 

:;;::  Mar.  4  Mar  7     3 :::;;;:;::;:      34,00::;::; 102,00 

Mar.    7    Mar.    9         ZVi -          30.00-.... 67,50 

5.00 

0 

:::::;;::::-     89ooo 

107  00 
67  50 

;;:;: 89000 

Subtotal           .  .  . 

...          425.75 

904.00 

1.329.75 
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SuSCOMMirrii     jN    juRVi>5  aso   A.i  iHGAHO'iS  STSFF-   continued 


Date 


Njme  ind  country 


N««M  of  currMcy         Arrival 


D«p»r-    loUl 
liK«    day* 


FDreign 
currancy 


n   ■  )fe 

I'  S    Oollsr 

equivalent 

Of  U.S. 

ctirraaqr 


Total  amount  per  liem 


Trjnsportalion 


Total 


Foreign 
eiirrancy 


U  S    lollar 

equivalent 

ot  US 

curranqr 


Foreign 
cutrertcy 


1'  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currerKy 


■M 


Foreign 
currency 


Robert  J    Kumiei 
GerTianv 
Betgium 
England 
Round  'no  'ransportation., 


Oct 

Oct.    24    Oct    71 

Oct    27    Oct    31 


k 

«« 


28.00 
32  00 
30  00 


S74. 00 

saoo 

127. so 


0 

0 

u 

840  00 


eQLi.aient 

or  u  S. 

Currency 


574  00 

80.00 

127  W 

840.00 


Subtotal 


711.50 


Pao 


840  00       1.621.S0 


I   ;     V»ohr 
Germany      .    ^ 

Belgium 

rngland 

Round  'riD  ^r an^Dor titiOII. 


Oct.      4     Oct     24 

*0 Oct    24    Oct    27 

d». Oct    27    Oct    31 

* 


2W. 


2«.00 

32.00 
30.00 


574.00 

80.00 

127.50 


0 
0 
0 

840  00 


574.00 

80.00 

127.50 

840  00 


..Dtotal 


781.50 


840.00 


*iiham  H    *elcli,  Jr.: 

Germany      

England 

Round  '"P  '-iniportition. 


Oct      4    Oct     24 

dt Oct   24    Oct   27 

d« 


20 
3 


28.00 
30.00 


sea  00 

M.00 


0 

0 

840.00 


subtotal 


1,621.50 


560  00 

90  00 

840  00 


650.00 


840.00 


H    Branch  *ood: 

leriMdy         

SeiiiWD 

in  gland 

Round  *r(.o  'ransportation. 


Dollar Oct      4     Oct    24 

(Jo Oct   24    Oct    27 

«• Oet  27    Oct   31 


20U. 
2ll. 
4«- 


28.00 
32.00 
30.00 


574.00 
80.00 
127.50 


0 

0 

0 

840.00 


1.490.00 


574  00 

80  00 

127  50 

840.00 


uOtotai     .. 
■•and  'olal. 


781.50 


840.00  1.621.50 


5.531.50 7,784.00 


13.315.50 


R.;p  i»T      F    ■.PENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES   AND   APPROPRIATED    FUNDS.    TRAVEL   AUTHORIZED    Br   n     RfS 

SERVICES,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWfEN   MN     .    -••'.D  lEC 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   MILITARt    AIRLIFT 


:4  :d  sess  ,  90Th  cong 

.     :968 


COWMITTEE    ON    ARM; 


Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Nar^e  j^d  :ou"try 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
day] 


Forei(n 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US-  dollar 

equivalent 

er  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

cr  US. 

currency 


Hon.  Melin  Pr-ce: 
Soutt)  yietnam.. 

Thailand   

Taiwan 

Japan 

Transportation.. 


tiant 

Taiwan  dollar. 
Yen  .  .... 
U.S.  dollar.... 


Jan.  11  Jan.  17 

Jan.  17  Jan.  21 

Jan.  21  Jan.  22 

Jan.  22  Jan  24 


5.900 

1.031 

2.000 

18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


24.900 

3.330 

880 

35.300 


211  00  

161  30  

22.00 

98.05 


1.539,30 


:4.9ao 

3,330 
880 

35,  3W 


211.00 

161.30 

22.00 

98.05 

.  539. 30 


jbtotJi 


492.35 


1.539.30 


2.031.65 


I    Crias   H    ^1  ion 

louti  Vietnam   Piastre Jan.    13 

'"li'iand Baht Jan.    17 

^ixi"  Taiwan  dollar Jan.  21 

1-^"  >'«n  ....  Jan.  22 

Trnsso'tation '-om  ,:n,fet)  jtatei  ^eutscre   "arli 

*o  Vietnam 

T'fnisci'at'on  I '"turn) U.S.  dollar 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


5.900 

1.031 

2.000 

18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


23.600 
5.155 

900 
36.  000 


200.00 

250  00  

22.50 

lOaOO  7.420 
3.2S0 


20.60 
820.00 


23,600 

i).  i55 

9>:; 

43.420 
3.2SO 


700.  80 


200.00 
250.00 
22.50 
120.60 
820.00 

700.80 


-ototai 


572.50 1,541.40 


2.113.90 


>   Frank  E.  Evans: 

^outtl  Vietnam 

f-aiM-o  

Taivyan 

Japjr, 

Transportation... 


Jan.   11 

Jan.    17 

TawMtftNK- Jan.  21 

Yen     Jan.  22 

US.  dollar 


Jan.  17 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  24 


5.900 

1.031 

2.000 

18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


35.400 

3,990 

690 

36.000 


300.00  .. 

193.40  .. 

17.25  .. 

100.00  .. 


1,539.30  .. 


35,400 

3.990 

690 

36. 000 


300.00 

193.40 

17.25 

100.00 

1,559.30 


Subtotal 


610.65 1.539.30 


2.149.95 


Hon.  Floyd  V  Hicks: 

South  Vietnam Piastre 

Thailand Bvihi  .]" 

Taiwan Taiwan  doilir 

Japan     Yen 

Transportatwn US.  dollar    .. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


17 
21 
22 
24 


5.900 

1.031 

2.000 

18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


26,400 

4,124 

620 

36,000 


223.73 

200.00 

15.50 

100.00 


26.400  223.73 

4.124  200  00 

620  15.50 

36.000  100.00 

1.539.30 1.539.30 


Subtotal 


539.23  1,539.30 


2.078.53 


Hon,  Her  .ev   j    ^.i<.-^t  \ 

Sou'n  Vietnam Piastrt Jan.    11 

^t^i<\>"<i BaM Jan.    17 

'""^''     Taiwandolhf Jan.  21 

l^»»"  Yen Jan.  22 

TranjDortation US.  dollar 


Jan.  17  6  5.900 

Jan.  21  5  1.031 

Jan.  22  1  2,000 

Jan.  24  2  18.000 


50. 00  35. 400 

50.00  5.155 

50.00  2.000 

50.00  34.560 


300.00 

250.00 

50.00 

96.00 


1.539.30 


35.400  300.  CI 

5. 155  250.  00 

2.000  50.  CJ 

34.560  96.00 


Subtotal. 


696.00  ..„. 


1.539.30 


2.235.30 


Hon    *rn   G.  Bray: 

outh  Vietnam Piastre Jan.    11 

'lai'and Baht Jan    17 

'*"•*" Taiwandollar Jan.  21 

;^^^"         ,- Yen.  Jan.  22 

Transoortatkjn.... U.S.  dollar 


Jan.  17  6 

Jan.  21  5 

Jan.  22  1 

Jan.  24  2 


5.900 

1.031 
2,000 
18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


21,713 

3.745 

875 

31.500 


184.00  . 

181.62 
21.88 
87.50 


1.539.30 


21.713 

3,745 

875 

31,500 


184.00 
181.62 
21.88 
87.50 
539. 30 


Subtotal 


475.00 1.539.30 


2,014.30 
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I  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AIRLIFT— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Hon  Ctias   E  Chamberlain: 

South  Vietnam.    Piastre Jan.    11     Jan.    17  6  5,900 

Thailand  Baht Jan.    17     Jan.    21  5  1,(J31 

Taiwan  Taiwandollar Jan.   21    Jan.   22  1  2.000 

Japan       Yen...     Jan.    22    Jan.    24  2  18,000 

Transportatwn U.S.  dollar .   .       


50  GO 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


25,240 

4,  -.24 

750 

34,  000 


214,00 

200  03 

18,75 

94.50 


1,539.30 


25,240 

4,  124 

750 

34. 000 


214.00 

200.  00 

18  75 

94.50 

1,-639.30 


Subtotal. 


527.  25 


1,539.30 


2,066.55 


Hon   Donald  D.  Clancy: 

Vietnam  .   Piastre Jan.   11    Jan.    17 

Thailand Baht Jan.    17    Jan.   21 

Taiwan    Taiwandollar  Jan.   21     Jan.   22 

Japan Yen Jan.   22    Jan,   24 

Transportation US.  dollar - 


5,900 

1,031 

2.000 

18,000 


50  00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 


25.370 

3,024 

720 

28,545 


215,00 

146,65 

18,00 

79,30 


1,539.30 


25,370 

3,024 

720 

28,545 


215  00 

146,65 

!8  00 

79  30 

1.539  30 


Subtotal 


458.95 


1,539,30 


1,998,29 


Hon   Robert  T  Stafford". 

South  Vietnam Piastre Jan,    11     Jan    17 

Thailand      .     Baht.    .  Jan,    17     Jan,    21 

Taiwan        Taiwandollar .Jan,   21     Jan,   22 

Japan  Yen Jan.    22    Jan.    24 

Transportation U  S.  dollar . 


5.900 

1,031 

2,000 

18,000 


50.00 

50  CO 
50,00 
50,  00 


21,490 

4,595 

630 

30,  500 


181,35 

223.00 
15.75 
84,75 


21,400 

4,  595 

630 

30.  500 


,  539.  30 


Subtotal. 


504.85 


1, 539. 30 


181   35 

223   00 

15  75 

84  75 

1.539.30 

2.044.15 


Hon   James  V   Smith: 

South  Vietnam       Piastre... Jan.  11  Jan.  17 

Thailand Baht.   Jan.  17  Jan.  21 

Taiwan Taiwandollar  ..       .  Jan.  21  Jan  22 

Japan              Yen Jan.  22  Jan.  24 


5,900 
1,031 
2,000 
18,000 


50  00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 


20,  tj60 
4,735 
1,600 

"9, 


170  03 

229.65 

40.  00 

83.00 


Transportatioii^I!!!"]^^!^ U  S  dollar ...        1,539.30 


20,  060 
4,735 
1 ,  600 

29,  880 


170  00 

229  65 

40  00 

83  00 

1,539,30 


Subtotal 


522,65 


1,539.30 


2.061.95 


liil  I    Morgan: 

South  Vietnam Piastre... Jan.    11     Jan    17         6 

Thailand Baht.       .   .Jan.    17    Jan.   21  5 

Taiwan  Taiwandollar .  Jan    21     Jan.   22  1 

Japan        _ Yen Jan.    22    Jan.   24  2 

Transportation U.S.  dollar 


5,900 

1,031 
7,000 
18,  000 


50.00 

50.  00 
50.00 
50.00 


35.400 

5.155 

1.450 

36,  000 


300.00 

250,03 
36,25 
100,  00 


,539.30 


35, 400 

5,  155 
1.450 
35,000 


300.00 

250.  00 

36  25 

100  00 

1,359  30 


686.25 


Subtotal 

Total -- - - 6,085  68 


1,539.30 


15,934.40 


2,225.55 
23,020.08 


RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  J  equivalent) - - 6,926  28 

Appropriated  funds:  Government  department: 

Air  Force - - - 


16,093.80 


Total _ - - 23  020  08 

L.  Mendel  Rivees. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  yUlitary  Anhft. 
February  1969. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  VIETNAM 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


Donald  J    Irwin: 

j.,pan                                                  Yen          Apr.   12  Apr.   14  2  18.000  50.00  36.000 

Thailand      ;;!:;;;;::;.:  Baht Apr.  u  Apr.  le  2       1.031  so.oo  2,062 

Vietnam"                   .                 ..Piastre Apr.   16  Apr,  21  5             5.540  50,00  23,800 

Hong  Kong                 Kong  Kong  dollar....  Apr.  21  Apr.  24  4  303,61  50.00  1,214,45 

Korea. Won _.Apr.  24  Apr.  25  1  13.683  50.00  13,638 

I ransportation Deutsche  mark 


100,00 
100,03 
201,69 
200,  00 
50,00 


938 


2,61 


7,337.20        1,832.28 


56.938 
2.062 

23,800 
1.214  45 

13.683 
7,337.23 


-.02,61 
100,  DO 
201  69 
200  C3 
50,00 
1,832.28 


Subtotal 


651.69 


1,834,89 


2. 486.  58 


Chds  S  Gubser: 

Japan  . Yen 

Thailand... Baht _ 

Vietnam Piastre _. 

Hong  Kong._ Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Korea Won 

Transportation Deutsche  mark 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
.  Apr, 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


18,000 

1.031 

5.540 

303.61 

13.533 


50.03 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.  00 
50.00 


36.000 
2.062 
23.800 
910.85 
13,683 


100.  00 
100.00 
231.59 
1 50.  00 
50.00 


7.356.40 


1,837,07 


36,000 
2.062 

23.800 

r.O.  85 

15.6S3 

.356.40 


100,00 
1 00,  00 
2:;  69 
150.00 
50,00 
1,837,07 


Subtotal 


601.69 


1,837.07 


2.438.76 
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SUBCOMMinEE    TO   VIETNAM— C<mtinu«i 


0M> 


Ptr  jicffl  ritt 


Total  imounl  pwf  dwm 


Transpc  nation 


Nama  and  country 


*iame  ot  luf'^Tc-i 


ini.al 


Uapar     rolai 
!ufi     -1a,i 


!oral|n 
curranc. 


Total 


U  S    dollar 

e<]ui«al«nt 

or  J  S 

currtncy 


Fof«i|n 
currenc, 


US   MUr 

equivalMt 

or  US. 

curranqr 


Foreign 
curranqr 


US  dollar 
equivalant 

or  US 
currtfKy 


U  S  aoiiii 

equivalft 

Foraijn  or  U  b 

currancy  currency 


l>tiilip  «   >(all*n«c 

Japan        

riiailarid . 

yi»«nam 

Monf  Konj 

Korta  Won 

r'anspoftation   D«^il«^« 


!2i i^-  H  *"'  *  ?  If""  »<»  3«.00C  lOOOO 

S™",        ,„ *»•    1«  *P'  ^1  5  VMO  50  00  23,80C  20169 

ttong   Honj  Jollar           Apr    21  Ap,  24  4  i03  61  50  00  12:4  45  200  00 

A;)r     24  Apr  25  1  .iiti  50  00  . 1    539  42   17 


7.  356  40 


1,837.07 


Subtotal 
total  ... 


36,  000  100   .0 

2,062  100  (io 

23,800  20!  69 

1   214.45  200    0 

11.539  42  i7 

7.356.40  1,837    ; 


643  S6 


1.837.07 


2.480.93 


1.897  24     5.5O9.03 


7,406.27 


RtCAPirULAIION 

Forei|n  ;uireney  (U  S    loilar -(juivalent)  Amou' I 

- 7.406  :? 


Pibbvjuit    19«9 


L.    MXNDEL    RrVEKS, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Subcommittee  to  Vietnam 


RrPORTONWPENDirURE  OF  FORE,GNCUmNCi£S  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL    AUTHOR,2E0  BY  H    RES    1 124.  2D  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG     COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERV.rr. 

US    HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC    Jl     1968  -"   Mtt  u.^  ARMtD  SERVICES 

SUBCOMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POSTURE 


Nanie  ot  "urreixry 

Date 

Per  Jiei' 

rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Tola 

1 

Nama  and  country 

Arrival 

Oepar 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foiiign 
currency 

J  S   dollar 

equi.alent 

Ji  US. 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currerKy 

foreign 
Currency 

U  S   dollar 

equKalent 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US   doi.ar 

equivaie-t 

or  L  s 

currency 

Hon    Pot'er  Hafdy.  Ir  : 

i-Hiiland     

Portugal         ...v. 

.   British  pound 

.  Exude. 

Mar      i 
Ma, 

•0 

Ma,    .^ 
Ma.    .' 

Ma,    .'^ 
Mj,    22 

Jo 
Ma,      4 

Ma,    .'7 

Ma,    il 

Jo  ... 

4 

20.  17.  5 

50.00 

71.9.9 

171    15 

3  13  10 

578  :8 

i  663 

17  83 
186.25 

'""I7460" 
55  U6 

8  45 
20  23 
29  54 
;3  86 

5  65 
14  90 

33  85 

8  72 
2.166.75 

7    Ifl?   0*\ 

74  19  19 
578  78 
:4,808 
60,  163 
1,458 
17  83 
188  25 
701    50 
174  60 
65  06 

179.60 
20  23 

212.64 

97.86 

162  GO 

taly            

Turkey        

Lebanon 

.  Ua 

it. 

.  Hm4 

Mj,    IS 
Ma,    17 
Ma,    22 

Ma,   20 

Ma,    22 
Ma,    .'6 
Ma,    24 
Ma,  25  . 

4 

2 
4 

i" 

3.410 

31.250 

450 

266"' 

50.00 

5aw 
saoo 

■56.66' 

12,737 

52.500 

1,45< 

■  76i.56' 

133  M 

84  JO 

162  M 

"■"i7i45". 

fugojlavia , 

ierman,    ..., 

S«v«<]en        

Oanniark 

Military  'ran^portation  ''orri 
Unilad  Stal»s  and  'eturn. 

Subtotal                         

.  New  iinti 
.  Deutscne  tiar« 
.  Swedisft  «'ona 

Uani^n  mone 

i  J    3o(laf 

5  65 

14  <,) 

175  45 

33  85 

8  '.' 
2,166  75 

- 

775  60 

Hon   F   Edward  H«b«rt: 

Italy 

.  Ufl 

.    May    .b 

.   May    17 

May   20 

Ma,    -2 

Jo 
May    .'4 
May    25 

Ma,    17 
May   22 
May   20 

Ma,    22 
May    .'6 
May   24   . 
May    25  . 

I 

4 

31.250 
450 

50.00 
50.00 

31,250 
1.800 

saoo 
2oaoo 

4   331 

;'  80 

186  25 

"'"!?4  65 

65   13 

1.784.12 

6  93 

5  65^ 
:4  90 

33.86 

8.73 

494.08 

1.083,37  . 

35,581 
1,800 
17  30 

!86  25 
i.OOO 

174  65 

65  13 

1.784.12 

3,077.65 

Turkey       

«•. 

56.93 

Lebanon     

.  NMtf 

200.  00 

Yugoslayia 

.  New  dinar 
.  Deutsche  -narn 
.  Swedisli  urona 

Damsfl  Krone. 

Gulden 

J  i    foliar     

5  6S 
14.90 

250  uJ 

S«f«J«n            I 

i 

200 

saoo 

1.000 

2saoo  . 

Ocnmarli 

Commercial  tranjportation  'rom 

Unitad  Statai 
Military  traniportalnn  to  United 

33  S6 

8  -1 

494     >l 

Subtotal 



1.083  :? 

Lira 

New  dinar 
Deutsche  :narh 

Swedis/i  krona 
Danisn  krone 
Gulden 
u  i   dollar. 

May    21 

May    22 
Ma,    2? 
May    25 
Ma,    24 
Ma,    25 

May   22 

Jo 

— 

500.00 

1.547,52   . 

2.147.52 

Hon.  Samuel  S   SIratton. 

Turkey           

Yujosiavia.... 

1 

450 

saoo 

403 

44  78 

186-38.  3« 

1491 

403 

186.38 

359 

301.65 
108.13 
171.06 

183 

44  ~i 

14  9! 
89  9: 

Ma,    23\ 
Ma,    25/ 
Ma,    25 
JO   ... 

3 

1 
1 

?00 

257 
373 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

359 

127 
43 

89  91 

25.15 
5.78 

Sweden 

174  65 

65  13 

171  06 

33  86 

8.73 

468  70 

640  00     . 

35.41 
1.U83  37   .. 

Denmark . 

Commercial  transportation  to  taly 

Military  transportation  !ram    taly 

to  Istanbul 
Commercial  transportation  'rom 

59  il 
14  51 

468.  ;o 

Swedish  krone 

183 

640.  00 

Milrtary  transportation  to  United 
States 

u  S    loHar        

35  41 

^.^ 

1 .  083   -J 

■  ■= 



165.62 

-___ 

2.284.98  .. 

2. 450. 60 

I 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  POSTURE— Continued 


\ 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency  currency 


British  pound. 

Escudo 

Peseta 

Lire 

Lira... 


May     8 
May  11 
...do  ... 
May   15 
May   17 


Hon  Charles  A   Haileck: 

England   .  - 

Portugal -. 

Spain -  -  - 

Italy - 

Turkey    -    

Lebanon  Pound -..  May  20 

Germany..   Deutsche  mark May  21 

Military  transportation  to  Europe..  US.  dollar.^ 

Military      transportation      from     do 

Istanbul  to  Frankfurt.   

Commercial      transportation      to    Gulden - 

United  States 


May  11 
..do... 
May  15 
May  17 
May  21 
May  20 
May  22 


20.17.5 

"3.480" 

31.250 

450 


50.00 

'56.00 
50.00 
50.00 


54.15.9 

12.528 
37.885 

1.300 


200 


50.00 


44 


131.01 

180.66' 

60  62 
144.44 

""io"99' 


3.10.9 

578.78 

2.07O22 

8,  863. 

"""i7."86' 


8.44 
20.23 
29.64 
13.86 

""5.'65" 


58.2.0 
578.78 
14,598 
46.548 
1.300 

44' 


1.056.31 


1,083.37 

616.00  _ 

292.53        1.056  31 


139.45 

20.43 

209  64 

74  48 

144.44 

5.65 

10.99 

.083  37 

616.00 

292.53 


Subtotal. 


527.06 2,069.72 


2.596.78 


hn  R   Blandlord: 

England     British  pound May 

Portugal     Escuado... -  May 

Spam 

Italy --- 

Military  transportation  to  Europe. 
Commercial      transportation      to 
United  States 


May     U        4         20.17.5            50.00           58,9,9       '140.41         3.1010  8.45 

(Jo                                                                      _                ._.          578.78  20.23 

Peseta  do  ...  May   i5"""4             3.480     '"    50  00             9.920           142,53        2,070J2  29.64 

Lire       ____  May  15    MaJ   17         2           31,250             50.00             4,250              6  80             8,663  13.^ 

U<^  dollar -... ---- :-:,:,--  ^'.'H; 


71,19.19 
578.78 

5.550.22 
12,913 


Gulden. 


1,774 


473.91 


1,774 


Su  6  total 


289.74  1,629.46 


148  86 
20  23 

172.17 

20.56 

.083  37 

473.91 


1.919,20 


Jjnn  T   M   Reddan: 

Ingland  British  pound .  May     8 

Portugal Escudo May   11 

Spam..  Peseta do 

Italy  .   -   .    -- Lire May  15 

Turkey.-.    -  Lira May   17 

Lebanon Pound May  20 

Yugoslavia .  New  dinar May  22 

Germany Deutsche  mart do.   .. 

Sweden Swedish  krona May  24 

Denmark Danish  krone May  25 


".7o. 


20. 17.  5 


50.00 


83. 9.  9 


200.00 


Military  transportation  (from 
United  States  and  return). 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


3480 

31,250 

450 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


13.920 

62  503 

1.800 


200.00 

no.  00 
200.00 


3.10.9 

578.73 

,070.22 

8.663 


8.44 
20.23 
29.64 
13.86 


17.80 
186.25 


5.65 
14.90 


200 


50.00 


930 


232.50 


174.65 
65.13 


33.86 
8.73 


87.  1.8 

578-78 

15.990 

71.163 

1.800 

17.80 

186.25 

930 

174.65 

65.13 


US  dollar - 2.156.75 


208.77 

20  23 

229  64 

113  86 

200  00 

b  65 

14  90 

232.50 

33  86 

8.73 

.  156.75 


Subtotal. 


932.50  2,302.96 


3  234. 56 


re  R.  Garcia: 

fngland   .   

Portugal 

Spam..    .   

Italy.    -    

Turkey  

Lebanon 

Yugoslavia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Military  transportation  from 
United  States  and  return. 


Ma' 


t'\. 


British  pound May     8 

Escudo May  11 

Peseta do —  May  15 

Lire  ...  ...  May   15    May   17 

Lira May  17 

Pound May  20 

New  dinar May  22 

Deutsche  mark ..do 

Swedish  krona May  24 

Danish  krone May  25 

US.  dollar 


20.17.5 


50.00 


May  22 
May  20 
May  22 
May  26 
May  24 
May  25 


3.430 

31.250 

450 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


70.3.0 

12,220 

62. 500 

947 


157,94 

175, 57' 
100,00 
105.22 


3,10,10 

578,78 

2.070,22 

8.663 


8.45 
20.23 
29.64 
13.86 


17.80 
186.25 


5.65 
14.90 


200 


50.00 


428 


107.14 


174.65 
65.13 


33.86 

8.73 

2.166,75 


73, 13  10 

578.78 

2,070.22 

71,153 

947 

17.80 

186.25 

428.  00 

174.65 

65.13 


176.39 

20.23 

205.21 

113.85 

105.22 

5.55 

14.90 

107.14 

33.86 

8.73 

2.156.75 


Subtotal. 


655.  87 


655.87  2,302.07 


2,975.94 


Frank  M  Slatinshek:  I 

Italy   

Turkey 

Commercial  transportation  to 

Europe. 
Commercial  transportation  to 

United  States. 


Lire 

Lira 

Gulden 

US.  dollar. 


May  16    May  17 
May   17     May   19 


31.250 
450 


50.00 
50.00 


31.250 
900 


50.00 

100.00 


4,331 
"i."784.'i2' 


6.93  35.581 

450.00 

494.08         1,784.12 

393.40  - 


56.93 

100.00 
494.  03 

393  40 


Subtotal. 


150.00 


894.41 


1.044.41 


lis  M  Seymour. 

England 

Military  transportation  from 
United  States  and  return. 


Pound May     8    May     9  1  20.17.5  50.00  12.19.9  30.53  0.15.4 

US.  dollar 2.  ibb. /5 


Subtotal. 
Total... 


30.53 2.168.70 


4.026.92 17,500.97 


32.48 
.166.75 


2.199.23 
~21.627.89 


RECAPITULATION 


F  -t-ign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

•^,  ^ropriated  funds:  Government  department:  Air  Force. 


Total. 


6.978.01 
14.549.88 

21.527.89 


PZ3BUAST    1969. 


L.  Mendkl  Rivers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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oUBCQMMinil  10  tUROPL 


Date 


Pir  dltm  rate 


Total  amount  per  Jtem 


Tnnsportation 


Total 


Nama  inii  country 


Name  at  currency  Arrival 


Deoar-    Total 
tyre    days 


Ctiitency 


US    JolUr 

«)ui<alert 

jr  U  S 

currency 


Moi    t^endei  ■*  .ers: 

iv*i<i  

tngland  . ... 

Transportation 

Tfansoo^aiion 


'''?«ta  Sept.  13  Sept.  16 

t*  sound Seot  16  Sept  19 

U.S.  dollar  (from  UnitM  , fates) 

B.  pound  (to  United  Slates;  ..'..'.'. 


3  480 
20.  79.  5 


50.00 
SO.  00 


Foreign 
curtency 


10.440 
83. 18. 0 


u  S   Joilar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


150.00 
200.00 


Foreign 
Currency 


15  1  3 

165  4  7 


35.92 

'3  00 

393.97 


Foreign 
currency 


10,440 
98  19  3 


165.47 


US  dollar 

•quivale"! 

or  ij  b 

currency 


150,00 

235  92 

73  1,0 

393  97 


Subtotal 


350.00 


502.(9 


Earl  I   Morgan: 

reiai'd  _    B   pound. 

tigland (Jo... 

T'anspor'alion U.S.  i 


juDiotai 


852  89 


Sept  13    Sept  15 

Sept  15    Sept  18 


20.71.8 
20. 79. 5 


50.00 
50.00 


41   43  6 
83. 18.  0 


100.00 
200.00 


842.82 


41.43,6  100.  UO 
83.18.0  200  UO 
842  82 


300.00 


Caipri  yarsnai 
'reiand 
fTglan,) 
TransDor'ation. 


842.82 


1142  82 


B.  pwind Sept  13    Sept.  15 

*> Sept  15    Sept  18 

U.$.  dollar : 


20.71.8 
20. 79.  5 


50.00 
50.00 


41.43.6 
83.  18.  0 


lOO.OO  .. 
200.00  .. 


842.82 


41.43,6  100  00 

83.  18.  0  200  CO 

84?  82 


SuClolai 
To«.... 


300.00 


842.82 


1142.82 


9saoo 


2188.53 


Fofaifn  currtney  (U.S.  doHar  aquivalent) 

Apprapriatad  (undt:  Govtfnmant  Department:  Air  Force 


RECAPITULATION 


3138  53 

Amuu  I 
1,379  f9 
1,758.64 


Total. 


3, 138,  53 


Febr"\rt    V)>i'j 


L  Mendel  Rivers. 
C/iatrrrian    CommUtee  on  Armed    Services. 

Chairr^an,  Subcommittee  to  Europr 


REPOR'  OF  EX.PENDITURE   OF  F.RE.uN  ;uRRfNC:E5  AND  APPROPRlATfD  MjNOS    TRAVFL    AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    1124.  2D  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG      COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVIPFS 

US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIyf:,    BETVyffNiAN     1  AND  DEC     31.1968 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE   POSTURE 


Data 


Par 


rata 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Name  and  coantry 


Ntma  of  corraney         Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


ToUl 
days 


Foreign 
curreiKy 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S, 

currency  currency 


Transportation 

US,  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U  S 

currencv  Currency 


Total 


Jr.; 


^"■i;"  - Peso .     Nov 

.enezueia Bolivar Nov 

^'«'     Cruzeiro Nov 

^'ie"t"M Peso Nov 

■';"*>]<" Sucres Nov 

'i"'fi     Pwific  franc Nov. 

"<«»  Zealand le*  .'ea  and  dollar      Nov 

^"«"»l'« '-s'-3  J  1  jollar Nov   25 

Philippines Hes„  Nov.  28 

Military  transportation  Irom  United    U.S.  dollar 

States  and  return.  


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
Nov 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
0«c.     1 


624.50 

224.25 

1.834.00 

17,500 

1,100 

4.488.5 

44.50 

44.83 

196.667 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


442  42 

398,  50 

4.  750  00 

49.700 

2.750 

4,488.5 

106.00 

179.32 

491.00 


35.42 
88.85 
136.37 
142,00 
125  00 
50,00 
119.10 
200.00 
125. 47  . 


136.07 
940,11 

19.169,5 
359,  70 


30,34 
25,  63 

51  :7 

-.6  35 


27.49 


30  56 
'4.196.42' 


Foreign 

currency 


442  42 

634,  b7 
5,690  11 
68,869  5 

3. ;09  ;o 

4,488,5 
106,00 
206  81 
491   uO 


U  S   dc  131 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


35,42 
119,  .9 
162  00 
196,77 
141  35 

50.00 

119.10 

230  66 

125  47 

,  \%  i2 


Subtotal 


1,022.21  4,354.17 


5,376  ji 


'    :'iaries  *   HailecK 
Me>ico 

•  ene/ueia 

i'un   

i'<e"tina 

tcuaoor 

Taniti       


Paao Nov.    7  Nov.  7  1 

Bolivar Nov.    8  Nov.  10  2 

Cruzairo Nov.  10  Nov.  12  3 

Paso Nov    12  Nov  15  3 

Sucres Nov.  15  Nov.  19  3 

^       ,     ,     ,                     Pacific  Irane Nov.  19  Nov.  20  I 

New  Zealand New  Zealand  dollar..  Nov.  21  Nov  25  4 

^''5">"» Australian  dollar.    .     Nov.  25  Nov  28  4 

""'''wnw Peso             Nov.  28  Dec.  I  i 

Military  trsnsportatiofl  from  U  S.  dollar 

United  Stales  and  return  


624.50 

224.25 

,834.00 

17.500 

1.100 

4.488.5 

44,50 

44,83 

195.677 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 


442.12 

437  75 

5,502.00 

42,  100 

2,695.80 

4,488.5 

94  00 

179.  32 

507.00 


35.42 

97.60 
150.00 
120.29 
122.54 

50.00 
105.62 
200.00 
129.56 


136.07 

940.  1 1 

19, 169. 5 

359.70 


30  34 
25,63 
54  77 
16,35 


27.49 


30  b6 
4    :96  42 


442.  42 

573.82 

6.442.  11 

61.269.5 

3.U55.  50 

4,488.5 

94  00 

206.81 

507  00 


35.42 

127,94 
175,133 
1751-16 
138,89 
50,  uO 
105,62 
230,  66 
129  56 
.196  42 


iuototal. 


1,011.03 4.354.17 


5,365.20 


Hon   William  L.  Dickinson: 

'^""^       Paao Nov  7 

'«"e^-«" Bottvar. Nov.  8 

°'""      Criaairo Nov.  10 


^'K""'"* PoiO Nov. 

j'^'J^Jo'      Sucres Nov. 

'"•''  Pacific  Iranc..  Nov 

^e«  .'ealand New  ZeaUnd  dollar . .  Nov 

^^''"»'"'      Australian  dollar. ..  Nov 

^'"'■'--"'i«s Peso Nov, 

Muitary 'lansponation  from  US  dollar 

United  itaie-;  ind  return.  


Nov, 
Nov. 
Nov 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 


7 
10 
12 
15 
19 
20 


624.50 

224.  25 

1,834.00 

17,500 

1.100 

4.488.5 

44.50 

44  83 

195.667 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


442  42 

398  50 

5,  399  30 

47.500 

2,800 

4.488.5 

76.00 

179.32 

577.00 


35.42 

88.85 

147.20 

135.71 

127.27 

50.00 

85.39 

200.00 

147.44 


136.07 

940.11 

19, 169. 5 

359.  70 


30.34 
25  53 
54.77 
15.35 


27.49  30.66 

!.'.'.'.'.'.'"""4,'l96.42' 


142  42 

i34   b7 

b, j39  41 

66,659  5 

3,  159,  ^0 

4,488,5 

76  UO 

206,81 

577,00 


35.42 

119,19 
172.  U 

190  18 
143.  b2 
50.  UO 
85.39 

230.  tb 

147.44 

,  1%.42 


SuOtolai. .. 


1,017.28 4.354.17 


5.371.45 


I 
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Date 


Per  diem  rate 


'Jame  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Hon  Utis  G,  Pike: 

Meiico Peso Nov.  7  Nov     7 

Venezuela... Bolivar Nov.  8  Nov.  10 

Brazil - Cruzeiro Nov.  10  Nov.  12 

Argentina Peso Nov.  12  Nov.  15 

tcuador     Sucre -..  Nov.  15  Nov.  19 

Tahiti Pacific  Iranc. Nov.  19  Nov.  20 

',e*  Zealand New  Zealand  dollar..  Nov.  21  Nov.  25 

iustralia. .  Australian  dollar Nov.  25  Nov.  28 

Ptiilippines Peso.. Nov.  28  Dec.     1 

Military  transportation  Irom  United   

Stales  and  return. 


624,  50 

224,25 

1,834,00 

17,500 

1.100 

4, 488,  5 

44,50 

44,83 

195,557 


50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50  00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.06 
50,00 
50,00 


442.41 

448.  50 

5.502,00 

41,450 

3,300 

4,488,5 

143,00 

179,32 

587.00 


35.42 
100,00 
150,00 
118,43 

150,00 
50,00 
160  57 
200  00 
150,00 


135,07 
940.11 
19.159.5 
359,70 


30,34 
25,63 

54  77 
16  35 


27,49 


30.66 
■4,' 196.42'.. 


Foreign 
currency 


442,41 

584  b7 

6  442  11 

60,619  5 

3,659,70 

4,488  5 

143  00 

206  81 

587,  00 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S, 

currency 


35  42 
130,34 
175  63 
173.20 
166,  35 

50  00 

160  67 

230.  66 

150,00 

4.196  42 


Subtotal 


1,114.52        4,354.17 


5. 468. 69 


Hon 


Alenander  Pirnie: 

Venezuela Bolivar.. 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Argentina Peso 

icuador Sucre 

Commercial  transportation  from 

New  York  to  Venezuela 
Commercial  transportation  Irom 

Ecuador  to  Washington.  D.C. 
Military    transportation    Irom 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador. 


Nov.  8  Nov.  10 

Nov.  10  Nov,12 

Nov.  12  Nov.  15 

Nov.  15  Nov.  19 


224,25 

1.834,00 

17,500 

1.100 


50,  00 
50  00 
50,00 
50,  00 


378,  50 

4,943  40 

44.300 

1,100 


Deutsche  mark. 
Deutsche  mark. 


84  39 
134,77 
126,57 

SO  00 


1.031,079 


136.07 

940,  11 

19,169,5 

359,70 

907, 658 


30.34 
25.63 
54,77 
16  35 
228,00 


514,57 

5,889  51 

53,469  5 

1,459  73 

907,668 


259,00       1.03 
591.94  


114  73 
160  40 
181,34 
66  35 
228  00 

:-:9  00 

t91   54 


Subtotal - 39b  13 


1,206.03 


1,601.75 


John  T,  M    Reddan 
Mexic 


1. Peso Nov.    7 

Venezuela  Bolivar Nov.    8 

Braz  '        -  Cruzeiro Nov.  10 

Argentina Peso Nov.  12 

icuador Sucre Nov.  15 

Tahiti Pacific  franc ..  Nov.  19 

'.ew  Zealand -  New  Zealand  dollar..  Nov.  21 

Aus.tralia  Australian  dollar Nov.  25 

Phi  lippines Peso .-.     Nov.  28 

Mi/ilary      transportation      from    Dollar 

United  States  and  return. 


Nov.  7 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 


624,  50 

224,  25 

1,834,00 

17.500 

1,100 

4,483,  5 

44,  50 

44,83 

195,  667 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50.00 


44^.41 

438,  50 

5,499,50 

52,450 

3.300 

4.488,  5 

142,00 

179,32 

488.  00 


35.42 

97.77 

149  93 
149.66 

1 50  uO 
50,00 

159,55 
200,  00 
124.70 


136.07 
940,11 
19,169.5 
359,70 


30  34 
25  63 
64,77 
16,35 


27,49 


30,66 
4,  196,42 


442,  41 

574  57 

6,439  61 

71,619  5 

3,659  70 

4,488.5 

142,  03 

206  81 

488.  00 


35.42 
128.  U 
175.56 

204  63 

166  35 
iO  00 
1d9  55 
230,66 
124  70 
.  196  42 


Subtotal. 


_J_ 1,117.23 4,354.17 


5,471.40 


Richard  Ransom: 

Mexico  Peso Nov.    7 

Venezuela.     Bolivar Nov.    8 

Brazil         Cruzeiz-o Nov.  10 

Argentina Peso Nov.  12 

Icuador Sucre Nov.  15 

Tamil -.  Pacificfranc Nov.  19 

lew  Zealand... New  Zealand  dollar..  Nov.  21 

Australia. Australian  dollar Nov.  25 

Philippines Peso Nov.  28 

Military  transportation  Irom  United  Dollar , 

States  and  return. 


Nov.  7 
Nov,  10 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Nov,  20 
Nov,  25 
Nov,  28 
Dec.     1 


624.  50 

224.  25 

1,834.00 

17,500 

1,100 

4.488,5 

44,50 

44.83 

195,667 


50,00 
50,00 
500.0 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 


442.42 

410.95 

5,  502,  00 

52,  5dO 

3,300 

4,  488,  5 

80  25 

179,32 

517,00 


35,43 
91.64 
150.00 
150.00 
150  00 
50  00 
90,17  , 
200,  00 
132,11 


1 36,  07 

940  11 

19,159,5 

359.70 


30,34 
25.63 
54.77 

16,35 


27.49 


30.65 


4,196.42 


442.42 

547  02 

6.442  11 

71.669  5 

3,659  73 

4,488  5 

83  25 

206,  81 

517,  00 


55  43 
121  98 
175  63 
204,77 
166  j5 
53.00 
90  17 
230,  66 
132,11 
4,  195.4 


Subtotal. 


1,049.35 4,354.17 


5, 403.  52 


Labre  R  Garcia. 

Mexico  .   Peso 

Venezuela.       Bolivar 

Brazil.     .. -  Cruzeiro 

Argentina   Peso 

cuador     ..   . Sucre. 


Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Tahiti     .     .   . Pacificfranc Nov. 

■.eyy  Zealand. .  New  Zealand  dollar..  Nov. 

Australia Australian  dollar Nov.  25 

Philippines ...  Peso Nov.  28 

Military  liansportation  from  United    Dollar 

States  ?nd  return. 


Nov.  7 
Nov,  10 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     1 


624.  50 

224.25 

,  834  00 

17,500 

1,100 

4,488,5 

44,50 

44,83 

195,  657 


50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 


442.  42 

448,  50 

5,393,50 

52,  500 

3.300 

4.  488,  5 

157,00 

179,32 

438,  00 


35,42 

100,00 
147.04 
150.00 
150.00 
50,00 
176,41 
200  00 
124,70 


136,07 

940.11 

19.169,5 

359,  70 


27,49 


30  34 
25,63 
54  77 
16,35 


30,66 
4,196,42" 


442,42 

584  57 

6,333  51 

71,559  5 

3,559  70 

4  488  5 

157,00 

206,81 

488,  00 


55,42 

153  54 
.7.'  07 

;o4  77 

166  35 
53  00 
176,41 
130  66 
124  73 
,  195  42 


Subtotal 
Total 


1,133.57 


4,354.17 


5,487.74 


7,860.92 


32,685.22  39,546.14 


RECAPITULATION 


Pore  fi  currency  (U  S   dollar  equivalent) 

Appi;:;.>riated  lunds    Government  Department:  Air  Force. 


Tola 


Amount 
..     9.579  36 
V.'..\..V.V.\V/.\V.V.V.V. - 29  966  83 

39,546  14 

L.  Mendel  Rr-ers. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  , 
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,U8CJMMIT1EE   TO   FAR   •A'iT 


Data 


Per  atam  rite 


Total  amount  par  di«m 


Irani  portation 


Total 


Njma  jnr]  ;ourfry 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
day  I 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Fo'eign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currexy 


Foreign 
currency 


Mop   M-tvey  j   Machan: 

Korea  

Tjiwan        

Hong  Kong ... 

Vietnam         ........ 

Lao? 

Thailand 

Traniportatnn 


HwmK 
Ptetirt 

Kip 

Bant 

Oeu'scfis 


Kent  dollar. 


Nov. 
Nov 

Sov 

No< 
Uec 


22 

24 

:8 


Nov. 
Nov 

Nov 

;>«c 
aec 


14.0S0 
2,000 

305.25 
5.900 

22.150 
1.034 


saoo 

so.  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


:'  ;m 

2.975 
4,134 


t>7  -.6 

3S  29 

'.«5  '1 

b.95 
200.00 


35  40 


b  80 


•'f* - "J.iSO.W' '2.642  08 


18,880 

3.411  67 

925  05 

17.700 

2,975 

4.134 

8,  190  80 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

67.16 

85  29 

151  53 

150  00 

5.95 

200,00 

2.042.0J 

Subtotal 

Hon    William  G 
Korea 
Tanvan 
Hong  Kong 
Vietnam 
Lioi 
Thailand 


654.13 2.047.88 


Bray 


2,702.01 


..  Woo 

. .  Taiwan  dollar  . . 

Hof'g  '^ong  dollar 
Piastre 

. .  ^lp  

Baht. 


Transportation D«utscll«  marli. 


'o. 
■•o» 
Nov 
Nov 

0«c 


N-iv 
Nov 
Nov 
0«c 
Ow. 
D«c. 


14,  J^J 
2,  JO) 

305  25 
5.  90i; 

22. 15.J 
1.014 


50  rt 

V3  JO 

■>0  X) 

50  Xj 

50  >] 


18  :90 

3,4;;  6' 

498   ,'5 

;4, ;,: 


50  OO  :   429 


65  00 

S5  29 

?1  75 

i)9  54 

5  95 

?8  81 


35.40 


5  80 


7.973.20        1,987  33 


18,290 

3.411,67 

534  15 

14,710 

2,975 

1,629 

7,973.20 


SuOlotal 


456  34 1,993  63 


65.00 
85  29 

87  55 

139  54 

5.95 

78  81 

1.987  83 

2.449  9? 


ham  H    LOCK 

^awr           Won Nov.  22  Nov.  24 

Ut0»n           Taiwan  dollar  Nov  24  Nov    26 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong   lollar      .  Nov  26  Nov    :8 

"«tnam         Piastre Nov  28  Dec      1 

^^0'               Kio D«:.  1  0«.     2 

'"aiH""! Balit. Dae.  2  Dae.     6 

I  jr-sporratio*. Deu^cfie  I'ar* 


14.0SO 
2,000 

305,25 
5,900 

22,150 
1.034 


50.01 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

50  00 
50.00 


19.130 
2.235 

90S.  05 

17.700 

2975 

3781 


68.05 

56,00 
148  87 

:5o  00 

5  95 
132  92 


35  40 


5,80 


8,190,80        2,042,08 


19.130 

2,235 
943  45 

17,700 

2,975 

3,781 

8,  190.  80 


;<iOioiai 

Total... 


611.79 2,047.88 


J.722.2S 6,089.39 


68.05 

56.00 

154,67 

150,00 

5  95 

182.92 

2,042.08 

2,659.67 

7,8U.65 


RECAP!  TUUTION 


F. reign  ;u^r»nc,  (J  J    loilar  ^^  .lie-' 
ToUl 


Amount 
7.811  65 

7.811,65 


Pebbi-art    \M9 


L  Mendel  Rivers. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  ATmed  SenHces 

or  SubcOTnmittee  to  Far  f.a. 


RE=-Rr   :f  EXPENDITURE    OF  FOHEi^iN  CURRENCIES  AWOAffWWIATFD  FUNDS    TRAVfl    ,i,  thORi/FD  BY  H    RES    1124    20  SESS     90TH  CONG  ,  COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERv 

U.S.  HOWE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    BETWEEN  JAN     1  AND  DEC     il     1968 


Nam*  of  currencf 

Oat* 

Par  diam  rata 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

To 

tal 

Name  I'ld  :ount,'v 

An 

<ai 

Depar- 
ture 

Tjtal 
day] 

F.jreign 
currency 

U  S    :lollar 

equivalent 

3r  IJ  S 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currexy 

foreign 
currency 

u  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US    :Miar 

ei]ui.i  e"t 

S 

cu.'ie.'Ky 

Hon  ■',     ilKji!  Magan: 

Ne«  .'eaiand  

Austiaiia       

Singapoca 

US.  dollar 

.  Australian  dollar. .. 
.  Singaoori!  .'oilar.    . . 
.   Israeli  .«>,■! 

Lire 

Escudo 

DeuUcha  mart 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Ja*. 

I 
11 

16 
19 
20 
21 

Jan.   11 
Jan.   16 
Jan.    18 
Jan    20 
Jan.  21 
Ja*.  23 

10  .. 
6 

2 
1 
2 

■■"44. 43" 

151.00 

175.00 

31,200 

1.432 

56.'d6" 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
SO.  00 

2(J9  :>8 

254  00 

247  40 

9.200 

2,500 

32 7  63  . 

J  39  59   . 
84  07 
70  69 
14.69  . 
87.30  . 

1 32  40 
"'"i6,'240" 

37  81 
'"2,'557."49.. 

■'"209  53" 
254  00 

179  80 

9,  200 
2.500 

327,63 
239. 59 

Israel 

84.07 

Italy 

Portuial         .     ,. 

Transportation  from  Umtad  Statas 
in<l  'etyrn. 

108.52 

14,09 

87,30 

2, 557, 49 

.^DIoUl          

823.97  . 

2,595.32  .. 

3,419,29 

Ho"    ■*ooert  .    .egged 

laiy 

T-ansoortalion  'nm  ')nite<)  5ta!ei 
ind    erufn  it  no  eioense  'o  *h« 
government  (Commercial  within 
Europe) 

Lire            

•-u',<;he  mark 

Swiss  franc 

lire 

''Snc 

Jan. 

Nov 
Nov 

Nov. 

4 

15 
17 
21 

Jan.    IS 

Nov.   17 
Nov    21 
Nov.  23 

11 

31.200 

saoo 

312.000 

'      — 

500.00 

43.130 

513  20 

59  23 

!28.  18 

355,130 
513  20 

564.23 

128.18 

iuOtolai               

500.00  . 

197.41   .. 

697, 41 

Hon.  Charles  r    Chamoerlai*: 

Switzerland               

4 
3 

214  50 
31.150 
245.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

413.50 

124.600 

73i.0O 

96  46    . 
200  00   . 
150  00  . 

413  50 

124,600 

735  00 

187,20 

Ilaiy                               

Ffjnce 

T-ansoortation  military  JircralT  to 

%.  46 
200  00 
150.00 

:jfOD«    ind    'eturn    with    NATO 
nierpariiamentary     ;.jnlerence 
i'ouj  jnoer     ommittee  :n  c^ 
?ign  iftairs  (Commerc.ii  ''j.et 
within  -urocw). 

a 

817.20 

204.30 

204.30 

jbOtoiai 

,"'•"'• 

1  i'  1   1   1 " 



446.46  . 

204.30  .. 

650,76 
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COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES, 


Data 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
tura    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon   James  A,  Byrne' 

Spam - 

Germany 

Italy  

England v"  .- 

Commercial  transportation,  from 
United  States  and  return. 


Peseta Nov.  19 

Deutsche  mark Nov.  23 

Lire Dec.    3 

Britbh  pound Dec.    6 

Deutscti*  mark 


Nov. 

22 

4 

Doc. 

2 

10 

Dec. 

b 

3 

Dec. 

9 

4 

3450. 

200, 

31,150 

20.16.8 


50,00 
50,00 
50  00 
50.00 


10,350 

1,800 

93.450 

62,12.4 


150.00 
450.  00 
150,00 
150,00 


3,562.40 


888,16 


10,350 

1,800 

93,450 

62.12  4 

3,562  40 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


150  00 
450  00 
150.00 
150,00 
888  16 


900.00 


888.16 


Subtotal 

1  Richard  H.  Ichord:  „    .    u  l 

Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Italy  Lire    

Greece     ^'f^^P^-y 

United  Kingdom..   British  pound.. 

Military  transportatton  from  United  U.S.  dollar 

States  and  return. 


Nov.  10  Nov,  14  4  200  50. 00 

Nov.  14  Nov.  21  8  31,150  50.00 

Nov   21  Nov.  25  4  1,500  50,00 

KSv   25  Nov   27  2  21,0.0  50.00 


800 

249,200 

6.000. 

41.15.0 


200.00 
400.00 
200.00 
100.00 


800 

249.200 

6.000 

41.15.0 


984.00 


1,788,  ;6 


200  00 
400  00 
200  00 
100  00 
984.00 


Subtotal 

John  R.  Blandtord- 

Korea     ^O" 

Japan. -  -- ;,t"y-„- 

Taiwan  NT  dollar 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong  dollar... 

Ttiailand Baht ...- 

Singapore ---  Singapore  dollar.— 

Dialarta --- ---  RuP"*" — 

Philippines ,-•--  ,'!•*'--;, 

Military  transportatmntrom  United    US.  dollar -- 

States  and  return. 


900,00 


984,00 


Sept 

^n 

Oct 

6 

6 

13,912 

Off 

6 

Oct 

U 

6 

18.000 

Oft 

11 

Oct 

14 

3 

2.000 

Oct 

14 

*Oet. 

18 

5 

305.  25 

Ort 

18 

Oct, 

24 

6 

1,033.50 

not 

?4 

Oct, 

25 

1 

152.00 

Off 

?5 

Oct, 

26 

1 

25.900 

Oct 

27 

Oct 

29 

3 

195.  56 

50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 


63,472 

72,000 

3,000 

1,526,25 

5,834.50 

84.00 

13,800 

386,70 


227,38  --- 

200,00  

75.00  

250.00  J 

282.25 5 

27.50  - - 

26.86 - 

98.90  176.50  45.09 

2,940,00  .... 


63,472 
72,000 

3.000 
526.25 
,834  50 

84,00 
13,800 
386.70 


1,884.00 


227.38 

200  00 

75.00 

250  CO 

282.25 

27,50 

26,86 

143.89 

2,940  00 


SubtoUl-.  - 

[ail  J,  Morgan: 

Germany. - 

Italy -.-- 

Greece.        --     

United  Kingdom -■-- 

Military  transportatkin  from  United 
States  and  return. 


1,187.79  2.985.09 


Deutsche  mark Nov.  10    Nov.  14         4 

Lire  Nov.  14    Nov.  21         8 

Drac'hma."::. Nov.  21     Nov.  25         4 

British  pound Nov.  25    Nov.  27         2 

US  dollar... - 


200 

31.150 

1.500 

21.0.0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 


800 

249,  200 

6,000 

41.15.0 


200.00 
400.00 
200.00 
100.00 


800 

249,200 

6,000 

41,15.0 


984.  00 


4,172,88 


200  OO 
400  00 
200.  00 
100  00 
984.  CO 


Subtotal. 


900,00 


984,00 


1,884,  00 


Feiniece  Kalinowski: 

Spain 

italy..  

Germany. 

England        

Commercial  aircraft  transporlalKjn. 
Military  aircraft  transportation 


Peseta Oct   19    Oct  22 

Lira  ....  Oct  22    Oct   25 

Deutsche  mark Oct  25    Oct   30 

British  pound Oct  30    Nov.    3 

U.S.  dollar...- - 

Deutsche  mark -- — 


3,480 

31,100 

200 

20.82,5 


50.00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


9.704 
93,300 
730,00 
76.1.0 


139.44 

150.00 
182.50 
182.06 


2.2.5 
i;618;28" 


5.06 

73.00 

403.  46 


9,704 
93.300 
730.00 
78.3.5 


1,618.28 


139,44 

150.00 
182,50 
187.12 
73.00 
403.46 


654.00 


481.52 


1.135.52 


SubtoUl 

iQUise  Ellis: 

Spam 

Italy 

Germany 

ngland 

Military  transportation  from 

United  States. 
Commercial  transportation  to 
Umted  SUtes. 


PeseU  --Oct    19    Oct   22         3 

Li" Oct   22    Oct   25         3 

Deutsche  mark Oct  25    Oct   30         5 

British  pound Oct   30    Nov.    3         5         20.82.5 

US.  dollar 


3,480 

31.100 

00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


5.517 
93.  300 

460.0 
63.1.0 


79.37 
150.00 
115.00 
151.07 


2.2.5 


5,517 

93,300 

460 

65.3.6 


Deutsche  mark. 


1.618.28 


5.06 
73.00 

403.46        1.618.28 


79,37 
150.00 

!;5.  00 
156,13 

73  00 

403,  46 


495,  44 


481.52 


976  96 


Subtotal 

Una  E  Johnson: 

Spain   

Italy ■ 

Germany 

England  .    .       

Military  transportation  from 

United  States 
Commercial   transportation  to 

United  States. 


Peseta 

Lire 

Deutsche  mark.. 
British  pound--. 
U.S.  dollar 

Deutsche  mark- 


Oct  19  Oct   22 

Oct  22  Oct    25 

Oct  25  Oct   30 

Oct  30  Nov.    3 


3.480 

31.100 

200 

20.  82.  5 


50,00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


10.088 

93.300 

930 

94.1.0 


144,95 
150.00 
232.  50 

224.97 


2.2.5 


1,618.28 


5,06 
73,00 


10,088 

93,  300 

930 

%,3,  5 


403.46        1.618.28 


Subtotal 

Dorothy  R.  Britton: 

Spain - 

Italy 

Germany 

England   

Military  transportation  Irom 

United  SUtes. 
Commercial  transportation  to 
United  SUtes 


752.42 


481.62 


144.95 
150.00 
232.60 
230,03 

73  GO 

403  46 


1.233  94 


Peseta  -  Oct    19    Oct   22         3 

LilV    --  Oct   22    Oct   25         3 

Deutihe  mart Oct   25    Oct   30         5 

British  pound Oct  30    Nov.     3         5 

U.S.  dollar 


3.480 

31.100 

200 

20.  82.  5 


50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


10,207 

93.330 

960 

87.3.2 


146.66 
160.00 
240.  00 
210.13 


Deutsche  mark. 


2.2.6 


1,618.28 


10,207 

93.300 

960 

10,207 


5  06 
73.00 


403.46         1.618.28 


146  66 

:5C.OO 

240,00 

146,66 

73  00 

433.64 


SubtoUl. 


746.79 


481.52 


1.228,31 
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US    HOUSE  3F  REPRESENMTiVfS    BPmffNlAN     iANDDfC     ■  l     :968-Conf«^Pd  «««"tu  btKVICES 


Oali 


Pur  lieni  rite 


Total  jrnount  ^.er    Jiem 


Iransporfalion 


Total 


N*m«  and  country 


^sTi^  )(  Currency 


^''!V5l 


0»par-    Tot»l 
tur*    days 


Forviin 
currancy 


U  S   ilollar 

e<5uivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S    Joliar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Frffijn 
Currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 
ctjrjency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency         Currency 


Oo'  ^  L   Scott: 

ipain       _, 

>t"i    iiiiiiiiii; 

Gefmany, 

f"jland 

Vnta'y  *Mn^pof*a»if)n  ''nm 

United  states 
Commercial  trans[ior*atiO'T  'o 

'j'nted  Jtale^ 


'•-*» .  Oct.  19  Oct.   23 

Lira Oct  22  Oct    25 

D«it3Clt«  iwark Oct  25  Oct   30 

Britnh  pound Oct  30  No».    4 

US  dollar 


3.410 

31,100 

200 

20.82.5 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


9.410 

93.300 

828.60 

104.  II.  0 


135.22 
150.00 
207. 15 
250.00 


12.5 


Oeii'v*^ 


1.618  28 


5  06 
73  00 

403  46 


9.410 
93.300 

828.60 

106.13.5 


1.618 


135.22 
150.  ijo 
207.15 
255  (« 
73.00 

403. 46 


jjfttotal 


742.  37 


Hon    Aim    J    .;r..ia||: 
jreece 

Tj'»9»       ..l'.'.'.'...'.'.'.. '.'.'. 

jermany.^^ -.--...... 

Belgium   """" 

Commercial  transoorfation  from 

United  Stare?  and  return 


OrKhrn* Nov.  20  Nov.  22 

Lira Nov.  23  Nov.  25 

OmtKlMnwrk Nov.  26  Nov  29 

.  Nov.  29  Dae.  2 


Franc 

Oeutvrne  mar 


1.500 
450 
200 

2.500 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


«1  52 1,223.89 


3,700 

1.323 

400 

3.525 


123.  35 
147.00 
100  00 
70.50 


2.527 


631.80 


3,700 
1,323 
400 
3.525 
2,527 


123.  35 

147.00 

100.00 

70  50 

631.  80 


luSfotai 
Taui 


440.  8S 


631.80 


9.490.09 


1,072.65 


n.877.68 21.367.77 


For^gn  :.j'^ncy  r  j 
A90«ai.,r.4l«d  tuet', 

i  ■  force 


S'du 


<a  enl) 

'••if  Oapartiniant: 


«£CAPITULATION 


fitai 


Amount 
15,767  14 

327.63 
5.273.00 


•ar 


Airlift 

a   Oefania  Pojturil!.' 


SjOconi  Tiittee   ;  i   V 
SuDcom-nit'ee  'o  4  »»t"( 

SuOCOmmf'e.'    ;-^    *ta'0 

SufKOfTimi^'ee  *a  i^ro^ 

Sut>corT'm,ttee  in  National  Defense  Pisfura... 

juOCOn'-Ti.rtee  10  f  jf  ij5( ■" 

f  .1    ;c"  "ee 


MASTER  RECAPITUUTION 


r;U: 


6, 085. 68 
1.897.24 
4, 026. 92 
950.00 
7. 860. 92 
1.722.26 
9.490.09 


1(.934.40 
5.509.03 
17,600.97 

2, 188  53 
31.685.22 

6,089.39 
11.877,58 


.21.367.77 


23. 020.  08 
7.406.;? 

21,627  89 
3, 138. 53 

39.546.14 
7.811  65 

21,367.77 


32.033.11  91.918.33 


Fjre.jn  Currency  (U  S   (lollar  equivalant) 

Appropriated  funds.  Go»ernment  Departmant: 

Air  Force 

■'J'V        -  —  -■ 


RECAPITUUTION 


rjtai. 


123,918.33 


55, 848. 53 

67,742.20 
327.63 


FKBR-\Rr    1J69. 


123.918.33 

I.    Mf.vdkl   Rivers, 
r'tai'^rtan    Ccirnrntttce  on  Armed  Sp^v:crs. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  ;093  AND  1304.  2D  SESS.  90TH  CONG    C^VVITTEE  oN  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETV»EEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1%8 


Oatt 


Par  diam  rata 


Total  amot-t  rer  riem 


Transportation 


Naina  and  country 


Name  ot  currency  Arrival 


Oapar-   Total 
tura    dayj 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency        currency 


Total 


■  :reign 


J  J    loiiar 

!'qui,aie''t 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US    Jollar 

equivalent 

or  M  S 

currency 


US.  dolljr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency  currency 


Hon    Frank  Annunzio: 

>'0*n  ¥•«.. 


Thailand. 


Brtt. 


Hong  Kong .^_ 

Tiiwin  * 

^0f•4  . 

I   T*i:mds  L  Ashliy: 
U'ltteO  Kingdom 

Nernef  Idndj. ., 

i!J  f  

jC'Tidny .  , 


I  dollar.. 
Hong  KMtf  dollar. 
YMa 


Von. 


..  Ofo 

..  MMkka 

..  CMlUor. 

..  UfO 

..  Knxw 

Deu'5£he  tiark.. 


Oac. 

.  Oac. 

D*:. 
Oac. 
Oac. 
Oac. 

Dae. 

Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1    Dae. 
5    Dae. 


7 
10 
13 
14 
15 

15 
20 
24 
27 
30 


Dae. 
Dae. 
Dae. 
0«:. 
Dae. 


4 

6 

9 

12 
13 

14 
16 


19 
23 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 
Dae.    8 


4 

2 

3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

5 
4 

3 
3 
9 


1.800 
1,033.50 

5.900 
305.50 

2.000 
14.050 

1,800 

20. 16.  3 

250 

208.45 

180.37 

31.150 

375 

200 


lotnotes  at  -uil  of  table. 


50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
>0.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00  . 


I  1.476 

5.724 
12.067 

2.067 
•  11.800 

5.900 
916.50 

2.000 
14.050 

3.600 

104.  U.  6 

1.000 

625  35 

541.13 

280.350 


<  41.00 

159.00 

I  100.00 
100  00 

<  100  00 
50.00  . 
150.00  . 
50.00  . 

50.00 

100.00 

250  00 
200.00  . 

6S.a6 

164.58 

150.00 

150.00  ... 
450.00 


87.068 

206.16 

4.172 


;39  98 

:7  47 

1.040  14 


5.724 
2.  J67 

5.900 

916  50 
2.000 

14  050 
3  600 


173  12  : 

1 ,  CiCW 

625  35 

S41    13 

367.418 

?06  !6 

4,  1 72 


159.00 

100.00 

50.00 

150  00 
50.00 
50  00 

100.00 

414.  58 
200.00 
150  00 
150.00 
589.98 
27.47 
1.040.14 
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KEPOKI  OF  txftr.unu       u  CURRENCY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWFEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC  31,  1968-Continued  


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


'vame  and  country 


Name  of  currency         Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon    Wiiluim  Barrett: 

HOT^Kong  .  "':::::::::::::::  Hong  Kong  doiiar:;;:  nov,  20  Nov,  25 

Australia       .  Australian  dollar..  ^    ^^ 


Yen  --^  Nov,  15  Nov,  19 

Hong  Kong  dollar^...  Nov,  20  Nov,  25 

Australian  dollar Nov.  26  Nov.  30 

HO"    Uany  Brown     Italy Lire. 


18,000 

305  25 

44,83 

31,  ISO 


50,  00 
50,  00 
50,00 
50,00 


90  000 

1.831   50 

224  15 

62.  300 


250  00                                               •  90. 0™ 

300:00  ■'    ■    163.35             26  73  1.99A.85 

25000  22*^1^ 

no  00  62.300 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Cf  US. 

currency 


250.00 
326.73 

250.00 

100,  00 


iRelurd, 


March  3.  1969. 


Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MPORT  tF  IXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    ;r«3  AND  133.  2D  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  BA^K;^G  AND 

CURRENCY,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEE-HAN    :  AND  DEC  3.,  .953 


Date 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency  Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Franc .. 

do. 

Guilder. 


Hoo   Garry  Brown: 

France,    - 

Belgium. 

Holland    

United  Kingdom Pound... 

renneth  Burrows  ^^^     ^^^    ^^     ^^^    ;g 

'   '^  " ■'   Hong  Kongdollar....   Nov.  20     Nov.  25 


Dec.  9  Dec.   11 

Dec.  12  Dec.   13 

Dec.  14  Dec.  15 

Dec.  16  Dec.  17 


Hong  Kong 


Austi.iiia 
Ficfiard  K   Cooli " 

Italy  

franc      

Belgium 

Holland 

United  Kingdom Pound -    . 

Oiman  S   Finii  ,         ,   ,, 

Australia Australian  dollar. . 


. .  Australian  dollar. 

..  Lira 

.  Franc. 

do. 
. .  Guilder 


Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

Dec.  7  Dec.  8 

Dec  9  Dec.  11 

.  Dec  12  Dec.  13 

Dec.  14  Dec.  15 

...  Dec.  16  Dec.  17 

Nov.  16  Nov.  19 


Singapore. 
Ttiailand. . 


Taiwan   .. 
Hong  Kong 

lapan  .    . 


t^alaysian  dollar Nov.  20  Nov.  21 

Baht Nov.  22  Nov.  24 

Yuan  --.  Nov.  25  Nov.  25 

Hong  kongdollar..  .  Nov   26  Dec.     1 


5 
6 
5 

2 

3 
2 
2 

2 

4 

2 
3 

1 
6 


Yen. 


Dec      2    Dec.     4 


Hon    Tom  b   Gettys:                                             ,           ,  ,  i  i  i  .i„  i 

Germany...   Deutsche  mark. uly  1  uly  3 

'                                           Lira             July  <  J"'y  5 

Peseta July  6  July  7 

Pound July  8  July  8 


Italy. 

Spam  . . .    -- 

United  Kingdom. 


Hon    Richard  T   Hanna: 
Thailand. 


Philippines 


Baht. 


Aug.  15  Aug.  15 

r,Hi:ppMic. Peso Aug.  17  Aug.  19 

HongKong Hong  Kongdollar..   .  Aug.  20  Aug.  21 

Won   Aug.  22  Aug.  25 

Yuan Aug.  26  Aug.  27 

Aug.  28  Aug.  31 


Korea  . 
Taiwan. 


lapan Yen     ... 

:(etheMands. Guilder. 


Lnarles  B   Holstein; 
Australia. 


Australian  dollar Nov.  16  Nov    19 

Singapore Malaysian  dollar Nov,  20  Nov,  21 

Thailand...    . ----  Baht Nov.  22  Nov.  24 

Taiwan... Yuan Nov.  24  Nov.  25 

Hong  Kongdollar....  Nov.  25  Nov.  30 

';;;;;; yen Dec.     1  Dec      4 

Franc Nov.  11  Nov.  13 


Hong  Kong 
lapan 
tdsey  Ireland: 
France 


United  Kingdom. 

Sweden    . 

Finland.    ...... 

Netherlands 

Italy 

France. 


Pound  Nov.  14  Nov,  19 

Krona  Nov   20  Nov   23 

Markka. Nov  24  Nov,  26 

Guilder Nov.  27  Nov.  29 

Lira  ...  f^ov.  30  Dec.    7 

Franc  Dec.     8  Dec.  10 


Germany..;   ;;] -  Deutsche  mark. 

Hon   Albert  W  Johnson:  ^^^^ ^^^    „     ^^^    ^3 

unded  Kingdom;:;::;::::;:::;::  pound Nov.  u  Nov,  is 

^:X' &:":;:::;:::"No^-2i""Nov;23- 

prnland ' MaVkka Nov.  24    Nov.  26 

Netherlands::::::::::::::; cmider...... nov.  27  Nov.  29 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

Relund  to  embassies  of  unused 
funds. 

.•<('r  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currenc» 


U  S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


247   50 

t,  50U 

180  18 

20,16,3 

18,000 

305,25 

44,  83 

31.150 

247,  50 

2  500 

180  18 

20.  16  3 

44  83 

150  00 
1,033,50 

2,000 

305  50 

1,800 


3  200 

2  31,150 

2  3,485 

1  20,16.3 


2        1,033  50 


4 
2 
2'i 

5 

4 


195,50 
305  50 

13.827 

2.000 

1.800 
180,37 

44  83 

150 

1.033,50 

2.000 

335.  53 
1,800 

247,50 

20,16  3 
250 
208  45 
180,37 
311.50 
247.  50 
200 

247.50 

20.16.3 

375 

250 

208.45 

180.37 

200 


50.00 
50,00 
50,00 

50,  00 

50,00 
50,00 
50,00 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.  00 


742  50 

5,000 

360,  38 

•41.  18, U 
41,18.0 

90,  000 

1,831  50 

224,  15 

62.300 

742. 50 

5.000 

350.  38 

•41,18,0 

41,  18,0 


150,00 
100,00  . 
100.00  . 

•100.00 
100,00  . 

250.00  . 
300,00 

250,00 

100,00 
150,00 
100  00 
100,00 

•lao.oo 

100.00 


64.50 


13.05 


17.00 

"64'9Cl' 


15.30 

'ii'os" 


807.  40 

5.  uOO 

360,  38 

41  18,0 

90.000 

1,831.50 

241.15 

62.300 
807, 40 

5,0o0 
360,  38 


^f^^.^                 ,iiion  111111111                                                4.,la.0 

50  00     179  32  200,  uO      56  89     107,90  276,21 

•150,00  -50,00  . 

50  00     300,00  100,00     123.60      40  55  423  60 

50  00    3.100,50  150,00  --  3.10.1.50 

•2,002  "50.05  . 

50  00      1.998      49,95. ^- -■  ,„^^=° 

■^0  00   1  831  50  300,00      25  21      <«,  .3  1.S56. -1 

•1.800  -50,00  . 

50  00      5.4.J.  150.00  -;^-----  ^■^''^ 

•606.  uO    *;51  o8 

50  00       600  150.00      3  321     831.^7  3,021 

50,uO     62,300  100,00  --  «  300 

50.00      6.970  100.00 6;^'^ 

50,00    20  16  3      50.00  20.15.3 

■315  uO  -15.28 

50,00      1.752      84,72  - ''•"2 

•102.00  -26.08  ^, 

50  00            484.50  123  92   '■,^'t-^, 

53  00            610  00  100.00   -^'-"^ 

•7.360  -26.88  .,  ..,„ 

50  00            47.568            173.12. .'.T \-^^l 

50  00              4.000             100.00... --  *-™ 

•18.000             ^50. 00  ^,  ,„ 

50.00            72.000  200.00            20.433              56.76  "92.433 

50  00                  7.31095        i:.&16.26  7,31U.as 

5CI.UJ            179  32            200.00             %.  89            107.90  276.21 

50  00               '300            iw.M            123.60             40.55  423.60 

•507.  CO             -24,53  „  ,„ 

50  00   2,593,50     125.47. - ■  2-593.50 

•1.000     -25.00  .. 

53  C3      3.000      75.00  3.000 

•305.50            -50.00  ,, 

53,00              1.525            250  00             25,21                4.13  l'"'f,^' 

50  00            72.000            200  00..    "•"'^'^ 

50  00                 735            150.00  "^ 

•20  16  3            -50  00  . 

50.00        126  06  0            300  00  '" 

50.00             1,000           200,00  ',"^:^ 

50  00            625.35             150,00   625,  J5 

50.00            541.13            150.00  itK/l 

50.00          249,200           400  GO  -ib^in 

l?:Sr....^^'.'°....-.''°:°°--4,269;20--1.064;37  4.2612? 

Ilf.    mA'l      \ll:ll 5.13,0 -i5;b5-  ..fl 

50.00 -   -          110-10              '4.67  i.J  .J 

50.00                 750            150.00  'It 

50.00            625.35            150.00  62=.^^ 

^§;g§ ^^!;!^ i^°:°^-3,-850.-40 959.-96-  3,850;4^ 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


163.05 
100.00 
100.  00 

100.00 

250.  00 
300.00 
265  30 

100,00 
163  05 
100,00 
100,00 

100.00 

307.  SO 

UO.  55 
150.00 

49  95 
304  13 

150  00 


984.27 

100,  00 

100,  00 

50.00 


84  72 

i23  92 

100.  ('3 

173  12 
100.00 

256  75 

16  26 

307  9j 
140  55 


125  47 

75.00 

254.13 

200.  00 

1 50.  00 

300.00 

200.00 

150  00 

150  00 

400  00 

-.50  00 

064.37 

150  00 

265,86 

14  67 

150.00 

150,00 

150,00 

959  % 

(64  39) 

^^^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

UfPORT  OF  tXPfNDIIURE  Of  FORfIGN  CURHENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED 


CURRENC*    JS 


March  12,  1969 


HOUSE   )f  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWEEN  JAN    1  A.NO  DEC.  il.  ISM-Coi 


Njm*  jrid  ajunfry 


N*fne  j^  ;cir*i|fKf 


nttniMd 


Otta 


Pvf  dWffl  rtts 


ToUl  (mount  par  di»m 


Trinjportition 


Toljl 


Arnyjl 


lurt 


Tad  I 
dlyi 


cuffency 


US   dollar 
equivalent 

or  !J  S 
currtncy 


Foreign 
cufftncy 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

Currency 


Hon   SnerTian  ^  Lloyd: 

*""""■»    .' Au,l',|.,n    ,„,„- 

^*<»»»"'i   Ban- 

!,"•":     yuan 

^""i  '*'"'• Hon,  .onj   .0,1,. 

'•»"  Vm 

Hon    ioi«p*i  ;    ^Hi.nali. 

'^«""»"i    De.jfvrv  -,.« 

'aiy 


bra. 


>oam.. ^ 

J^^tterJ    "jngflom ^___ 

Jaoan  

Thailand 

"•'"*"'       Plajtr. 

'T'ii!!* "«"«  ^0"J  collar 

;(ie  -nj'i 


Cii<«Jt  A    AfM, 
j«r"nany 

>pain 

Jnifei)  ^injdom 

jemany 


Un. 


l!.ilV 


Uri 


No, 

■»?* 

No, 
0«c 

July 
.  July 
.  tuly 

July 

^ec 

Dec      5 

D«c,      ' 

0«c     ;.: 

jie  .  4 
June  >i 
June  29 
June  30 
Jvly     2 


N:i.     .i 


Njy 

Nlv 


Dec       ; 


150 
1,033  bO 

2,000 
305  50 

I. BOO 


July 
July 
July 

Jufy 
J« 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 


3 

5 

7 
8 
1 
6 
9 
10 


June  27 
June  28 
June  69 


July 
iuly 


Juhr     5    July     6 


)Mln 

Jnrte<!  "^inidom. 


.!^eta. 


July 


7     July 
9    July 


Nelher'ands. 
jatan 


•^oree. 
<apan. 


Po«nd July 

Guihtor 

*•" S«ptU    S«ptl3 

5!»" Sept  14    Sept  15 

^•" Sept  16    Sept  16 


3 

2 
2 
1 
i 
2 
3 
1 

4 

1 
I 
2 
3 


"^iliypinei   p,^ 

''•'"an  __  ,    ., 


juiiaef- 


vielnam 

Thailand      ...mjj" 

Natherlandi     ."""""""" 

Hon    Thomaj  M    Ra«s 

taiy 
France 

8....um....:;::::::::::: f',:^ 

Hon    hI!!"  '^"L"""^     Pound.. 

Hon    Henry  j    Reuss 


SeoL  ,8  Sect   :8 

'-■•"      Sept  19  .ept  .9 

„'•'"*    Sept  20  Sept  20 

**""       Sept  21  Sept  21 


LIfi... 
Frene. 


Dm.  7 

Dee.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec  14 

Dec 


Ok.  S 

Dec  11 

Dec  13 

Dec  lb 


16    Dec    17 
United  Kingdom 
OenmaH.  ..','. 

Netherlands. 
Hon    Rooert  ;   Slepnens,  Jr. 

UnUM  Unjaom     ^"*L  '*«•'*  '<0»1* 

S-eden                      .^"^  Nov.  15  Nov    19 

''"»  No».  20  Nov.  24 

""«"  Nov.  25  Nov.  26 


Pouni)      .,_ ',0,     .9 

i^'ona     -,0,    jg 

<i«i'<»W Nov.  27 


Nov  .■) 
Nov  .6 
No»    29 


3t>ain 
uerrnany 
Hon    I  «onor   K     lulllVM 
.^jilrj.ia 


200 

31.150 

3.3«5 

20  16  3 

1,800 

1.033.50 

5.900 

305  50 

200 

31.150 

3.485 

20  16  3 

200 

31.150 

3.4<5 

20  16.  3 

180  37 

1.800 

13.827 
1,800 

195  50 

2,000 

5.900 

1,033.50 

18a  37 

31.15^ 

247  50 

2,500 

180  18 

20.  16.  3 

2ai6  3 

375 

180.37 

247  50 
20  16.  3 
250 


50  00 

50  00 
50  00 

50.00 
50.00 

50  00 


50.00 

50.00 

50  00 

50  00 

50.00 

50.00 

50  00 

50.00 

50  00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

50.00 

50  00 
50.00 

50  00  .. 

50.00 

50  00 

50  00 

50,  uO 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.  00  .. 


1'9  32 

300 
3   I'OO  W 

•:  000 

:.  Mi) 

1,831    W 

•54,000 

108,000 

•98  M 

502  00 

•; !   837 
^•"  461 

•:.39' 

5. 

•3. 62.  / 

16.  52.  3 

•1.476 

5.724 

•2.067 

2.067 

■13.800.  10 

4  489  90 

•647  00 

268.84 

800 

31,150 

3.48S 

41    19  2 

600 

•8.996 

53.304 

•2.500 

4.470 

20.  16.  3 


.'00  JO 
•50  JO 
100  00 
150  00 

•50,000 

50  00 

iW  00 

•150  00 
300  « 
•24  W 


Foreign 

currency 


%  89 
!23  60 


;07  90 
40  « 


25.21 


4  13 


Foreign 
currency 


276  2! 

423  60 
3.  100  50 

2,000 
1.856,71 

108,000 


!2b  50 
•19  00 
81  00 
•20  00 
80  00 
•9  UO 


2.205.60 


S04.  S4 


707  50 
50.463 
5.576 

}1:m '^"^ 


•1,599 

2.001 

•27.  350 

304  19 

•3  600 
•'4  99 

:54  41 

•360 

I   640 

•'.  .Jii) 

i  ::q 

1,033  50 


159  00 

•VX)  00 

;iM  00 
•: :6  95 

38  05 

•1«  UO 

44  00 

200.00  . 

50.00  . 

50.00  . 
100.00  . 
150.00  . 
•14.44 
8S  56  . 
•35  87 
64  13 
50.00 


•44  44 

55  56 
•98  90 

1  10 
•1)IJ  00 
■?  95 
42  U5 
•9  00 
41  00  . 
•50  00 
4)  00  . 
50.00  . 


•I   565 

.976  51 


•431  61 

826  08 


5. 724 

2,067 

4,489  90 

268  84 

800 

31    150 

3,485 

41,  19  2 

600 

53,  304 

6,470 
20.  16  3 


2.001 
304.19 


^OOO 
-0  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50  00 

50  OO 

50  00 

50  M 

50  00 
50.00 
50.00 


62.300 

742.50 

5,000 

360  38 

•41   18  0 

41    18  0 

:4«  90 
375 

541    13 

247.50 
104.  116 
1.250 


—  nov.  i3    nov.  n        2  3  las  sn  nn  cotri 


singapor* 

Thaij  1) 


Hong  ^ong 


Oo"*' Nov.  16    Nov    ;9 

Waiay^ian  dottaf Nov   20    Nov   21 

^""  Nov.  22     Nov    24 


•  apan 

j«rniany 

Itary 
Spain 
United  *,, 

Vietnam 

ijpa.T 
PhiH;jpirie 

Tai«a<i 

Hor 

Wolff: 

igdom 

5          "" 

Honi  Koni  dollar. 
Yaa 


Oatilune 
Ura 


Nov.  24     Nov.  25' 

Nov    26     Nov    30 
Dm.     1    Dec     4 


July 

July 
July 


July 

July 
July 


mastra. 
ran... 

Peso 


Dec  9 
Nov.  26 
N«v.  29 


D«c.  11 
Nov  28 
0    .     3 


yuan. 


Tetai. 


Oac    4    Dec.    5 


150 
1.033.50 

"'"2.606" 

305  50 

1.800 


200 

31.150 

3,4«5 

20  16  3 

5.900 

1.800 

195  50 

2.000 


50.00 

50.00 
50  00 

50  66 

50  00 
50.00 


179  32 

•150 

300 

3, 100.  50 

•2.005 

1.995 

•305  50 

1.526 

72.000 


IM  00 

150  00 
\X  00 
100  00 
•100  00 
I'OO  00 

35<1  00 

50  JO 

150  00 

50  00 
250  UO 
250  00 
100,00 


200,00 
•50  00 
100  00 


7. 214. 23 

559  90 


1.989  58 

112  57" 


68  37 


9,  11 


20.  16.  3 


52.01 


3.912  80 
96  89 


975  52 

1C7  90 


164.41 

1,640 

4.720 
1.033  50 
7.214  23 

62.300 

1.J02  40 

5,000 

360,  38 

41,  18.0 

146  90 
444  22 

541    13 

247  50 

125  07  6 

1,250 

6,%0 

3.912  80 

276  2: 

423  60 


123.60  40.55  ,..  „„ 

150  00  3  ,00  ,  J 

■SO  13  • 


49  87 

•50  00 
250  00 
200.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 


62.300 

6.970 

41   18  9 

•11.800 

5.900 

54.000 

978.  15 

•2.000 

4,000 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
•100  00 
50  00 
150.00 
250  00 
•50  00 
100.00 


25.21 

•258" 

3. 454.  80 


4.13 

"•67'24' 

866.73 


370.20 


94.58 


1,995 

1.551   21 
72.000 


3,454  80 

62.300 

6  970 

41    18,9 

5.900 

54.000 

1.348  35 


307  90 

140.  5b 
150.00 

50  00 
304  13 

300  (JO 


930  44 
81  Oil 
80.00 
41.00 
159.00 
100.00 
38  ns 


15i.^  i 
85.56 
64.13 

50.  no 

826.08 

55  56 

1,10 


42.05 

41.00 

40  00 

50  00 

1  S89  58 

100  00 
262  57 
100.00 
100.00 

100,00 

350,00 
59  11 

150,00 

50  00 
302. 01 
250.00 
100.00 
975.  52 

307.90 

140.  55 
150  00 

49  87 

254.13 
200,00  4 


866,73 
100,00 
100.00 
100.00 

50.00 

150.00 
344.5a 


4,000  100.  UO 


■;•■«'  footnotes  at  end  of  rable. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES   1093  AND  1304,  2D  SESS.,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968-Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Hon    tester  L.  Wolft— Continued 

Thailand              Baht Dec.    6    Dec.     8         2        1,033,50             50.00             2.074  100.00 

Hong  Kong     Hong  Kong  dollar....  Dec.  12    Dec.  13         2                610             50.00                610  50.00 

Taiwan. Yuan Oac.  14    Dec.  14          1             2,000             50.00             2,000  50.00 

ToUl --  16,424  61 


2,074 

610 

2,000 


100.00 
50.00 
50.00 


12,743.89 


29,168.50 


•Refund 


RECAPITULATION 


Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


February  28,   1969. 


RtPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES  %0,  20  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIOM  AND  LABOR. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC    31,  1%8 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 


.ame  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Hon 


Augustus  Hawkins: 

Holland   ..  .-     Guilder Jan, 

tielgium  , Franc Jan. 

Uermany. Mark ., Jan 


Lire -.': Jan. 

Peseta Jan. 


Hjn 


HO' 


Guilder.. 
Franc. -- 
Mark  .. 

Lire 

Peseta.. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


Guilder Jan. 

Franc Jan. 

Mark Jan.     6 


taly 

bijain   . 

Phillip  Burton 

Holland 

Belgium. 

Germany 

Italy 

Spam 

William  D  Ford: 

Holland  -.   -. 

Dutch  guilders  returned. . 

Belgium -- 

Belgian  (lancs  returned.. 

Germany   . .  ... 

German  marks  returned 

Italy 

Italian  lire  returned 

bpain 

bpanish  pesetas  returned 
Rjbert  E   Vagley: 

Holland.. f... 

Belgium L.. 

Germany L Mark. 

Italy  L Lire... 

Spam.  L Peseta 

IV'ichael  J.  Bernstein: 

Holland ^ Guilder Jan. 

Belgium 1 Franc Jan. 

Germany 4- ^*'^ -  ""• 

Italy  Lire Jan. 

Spam  Peseta Jan. 

H.      John  H   Dent 

Germany  (total  commercial  air  Mark 

transportation) 

Turkey  Lira Nov. 


Jan.  4  3 

Jan.  6  2 

Jan.  7  1 

Jan.  11  4 

Jan.  14  3 

Jan.  4  3 

Jan.  6  2 

Jan,  7  1 

Jan.  11  4 

Jan.  14  3 

Jan.  4  3 

"Jan^'e  2 

Jan.  9  3 


180 
2,500 

200 

31,200 

3.480 

180 
2.500 

200 

31.200 

3.480 

180 

"2.500' 

"'""200" 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00" 

50."  60' 


.."■^""^'""."Ure 

Jan. 

9    Jan.   11 

2 

31.200 

50.00 

Peseta 

rned 

Jan. 

11    Jan.   14 

3 

3,480 

50.00 

Guilder Jan. 

Franc Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.  .  Jan. 


Jan.  4 

Jan.  6 

Jan.  7 

Jan.  U 

Jan.  14 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan.   11 
Jan.   14 


4  3 

6  2 

7  1 
4 
3 


180 
2,500 

200 
31.200 
3.480 

180 
2,500 

200 

31.200 

3.480 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


540 

6.000 

200 

124.800 

10,440 

540 

5.000 

200 

124.800 

10.440 

540 
(27.50) 
5.000 
(414) 
600 
(26) 
62.400 
(2.300) 
10,440 
(9) 

540 
5,000 

200 
124,800 
10,440 

540 

5,000 

2M 

124.800 

10,440 


Pound - Nov. 

..do --  Nov. 

CFA  franc...  Dec. 

Cruzeiro Dec. 

Peso --  Dec. 

Escudo...  Dec. 

Panama       ; - Dec. 

Bermuda  Pound Dec. 

Ho' .  Augustus  F.  Hawkins: 


Israel 

Lebanon 

Ivory  Coast... 

Brazil       

■'rgentma.... 
ciile. 


Portuga 
Germany.. 

Germany  (total  commercial  air 
transportation). 

Turkey  .  Lira 

i',rael Pound 

Lebanon 4 -- dO-.. 

ivory  Coast i CFA  pound 


Escudo Nov. 

Mark Nov. 

...do 


23 

26 

29 

2 

4 

8 

11 

14 

17 

16 
19 


Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 


Dec.  1 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  20 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 


450,0 
175,0 
158.0 

12.350 
187.0 

17.500 
431.0 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


1.350  0 

525  0 

474  0 

24  700 

748  0 

52.  500 

1.293.0 


20  16  8 

1,430.6 
199.0 


50.00 

50.00 
50  00 


83  6  8 

4.291,8 
995,  G 


Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Nov   29 


Dec. 


Brazil 
'n    Phillip  Burton: 

••:gcntina 

Portugal 

Germany 

Germany  (total  commercia 
l:ansport3tior) 

Turkey Lira 

Kiael 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cruzeiro Dec. 


Peso 

Escudo 

Mark 

....do 


...  Dec. 
...  Nov. 
...  Nov. 


Nov.  25 

Nov.  29 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  9 

Nov.  19 

Nov  23 


450.0 
175.0 
158  0 
12.350 
187.0 

17.500 

1.430.6 

199.0 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50,00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1.350.0 

525  0 

474  0 

24. 700 

748.0 

17.500 

4.291.8 

995  0 


Nov.  23 

Pound -.  Nov.  26 


Nov.  26 
NOV.  29 


450.0 
175.0 


50.00 
50.00 


1.350.0 
526.0 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


150.00  . 

100.00  . 

50.00  . 

200. 00  . 

150.00  - 

150.00  . 
100.00  . 
50.00  . 
200.00  . 
150.00  . 

160.00  . 

(7.64) 
100,00  . 

(8.28) 
150.00  . 

(6.50). 

100.0 

(3.69) 
1 50.  00 
(.13) 

150.00 
100.00 
50.00 
200.00 
150  00 

150.00 
100  00 
50,  00 
200,  00 
150.00 


4,508.94        1,132.90 


540 

6,000 

200 

124.800 

10,440 

540 

5.000 

200 

124.800 

10.440 

540 

""5,606" 


150  00 
1 50.  00 
150  00 
100.00 
200.  00 
150  00 
150.00 


96.8 


'30.63 


200.00 

160.00 
250.00 


1 50.  00 
150.00 
150  00 
130.00 
200  00 

50,00 
150,00 
250,00  , 


6,443  22        1.618  90 


96. 


'  30.  63 


4  732,22        1,189.00 


150  00 
150  00 


1 50.  00 
100.00 
50.00 
200.  00 
150,00 

150.00 
100.00 
50.  00 
200.00 
150.00 

150.00 

"io6."66 


600 

150.00 

62,400 

100.00 

10,440 

150.00 

540 

150.00 

5,000 

100.00 

200 

50.00 

124,800 

200.00 

10,440 

150.00 

540 

150.00 

6.  000 

100.00 

2jO 

50.00 

124.800 

200.  00 

10.440 

150.00 

4,  508.  94 

1.132.90 

1.360,00 

1 60.  00 

525.0 

150.00 

570,8 

180.63 

24.700 

100.00 

748  0 

200.  00 

52.  500 

150.00 

1,293  0 

150  00 

83  6  8 

200,  00 

4,  291. 8 

150,00 

995  0 

250,00 

6.443  2 

21.618,90 

1,350.0 

150.00 

525.0 

160  Ou 

570  8 

180,65 

24.700 

100.00 

748.0 

200,  00 

17.500 

50.00 

4.291.8 

150.00 

995  0 

250  00 

4.732.22 

1,189.03 

1.350  0 

150.03 

526  0 

160.00 
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\»-"t    Jr>,l 


:ountrj 


Name  ol  turrenqr 


Aiiivil 


Oepar- 
lute 


Total 
day> 


fo'»i|n 
currtflcy 


K  rate  Total  amount  per  dietn 

U  S   dollar  o  S    Jollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

or  U  S  Foreij.]             oi  U  S 

currency  currency         currency 


Transportation 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
FoieijT  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon    ^    ri    F^ntam: 

}»0*n        

Horee   


Ti 


■rai 


Jinjjoore 

Indonesia         

Austriha  

Mon    t    (Joss  iJair, 

'apan       

Korea       ..... .. 

Taiwan     , ....... 

Sinppore  

Indonesia  . .... 

Australia 
«o"    Peter  H    8   Frelinjliuysen 
uijan         

Tjiwan     


Yuan 

Malaysian  dollar 
*u»i»n 
iLiirij.ta"  loilar 


Nov  12  Nov    IS 

Nov  U  Nov.  IS 

Nov  19  Nov.  21 

Nov  22  Nov    24 

Nov 
Nov 


:s    Nov  ?n 

.•S     Jet 


Ten. 


Yum.... 

Malaysian  dollar.. 

SuDiari 
Aj^rraiian  iollar 


Nov  ..' 

Nov  :>! 

Nov  .9 

Nov  :: 

No 

NO' 


Nov  IS 

Nov  11 

Nov  21 

-■:     Nov  24 

:S     Nov  28 

2S     Uec  2 


Ytn. 
Won. 
Yuan 


Vm. 


VHM 

iMiy*Mn  dollar. 
Ruplali 
Australian  dollar. 


Vm.. 


Col 


iinjaoore.... . . 

'ndon»sia  

Ajstraiia 

Hon    arnham  j     rfroomh«ld; 

lauan 

Korea     ....... ... 

Taiwan      .._ 

Snjjpore -.IlHriir. Malaysian  dollar 

ndor^uu Rupian 

*"5"»iia  Australian  dollar 

HTJf    ;   ''i«trqrwtiji|»y: 

•<^a"  Yen 

"o'ea      Won 

Taiwan . Yuan 

5"8aoore Illlllllllil  Malaysin  doilar". 

■^donesia Rupiah 

'u"  i  ^ Austrahan  dollar 

Hon   [    r    tlerrv: 

Japan        

Korea        

Taiwan     , . __, 

Singapore... 

ndonesia 

AiDef  :   r    iV>!ii„nal: 

Korea         _. 

Tiiwan      .... ... ...... Vmm'       *"       " 

Singapore  '...'."'...  *U la y'sjan  dollar 

indoneMa. Rupiali. 

,      •Australia     Australian  dollar 

••icnard  Donald: 

'*'■""  Ytn 

Korea         ... ,,„ Wm.. 

Taiwan         ..................         YhM** 

ii igapore  ...'I."""""".";;"  Malays'iindothiV 
idonesia Rupiah 

^^^''^'»       Australian  dollar 

jiant  McCombs 

iapan  y„| 

Korea III  Won' 

'"•'n        "r.".' Yuan"    .  

Singapore MaUysian  dolUr 

Indonesia RupuA 

^      Australia  .'  Australian  dollar 

Lomdr   Stepnen  )    tlarcay 

Japan      y^ 

Korea  I.. I"""  ^Um 

f*'"an         IIIIII"  Vu«n.'."! 

}i"i»ooi» Malaysian  dolUr 

Indonesia Rupuh 

Australia  "".'.  Australian  dollar 

Group  transportation 

S.ngapoie-MaUyiia. Malaysian  dollar 

'■'donesia   Rupiah 

iu^trina  Australian  dollar 

Lost  il  'ransuortation  'urnished  by  0*- 

.«irrmBii|  )l  'Jeiense 
Hon      tjwjr)     «      Sovbai      American 

>amoa 
Hon    L    H    f').,"iain     >  iierHjn  Samoa 
Hu"    ■    rtoss  A  Hir    Atiwiicjii  vamoa 
Ho  I       i'eier      i       H 

A'nencj^   .im^ja 
Hi;"     All    lam 

jdniii'l 
Hon 

jjrno) 
Hon     •     i     -iff 
Aibei'  ;    •    tte 
"licn.li  )  JO'  J..:    A 

;oi    Jrin'  McCjrnos    Amercjn  ^a.-noj 
Comjr    itetnei  J    Sarcay    AmerKan 
Samoa 

He-    *ay  le  .    -ia,>     Bermuda 

Ho.'    AT'iLdi,  ,   Mjiii.jrd    Bermuda.. 

Ho  •    F    brj,!'-   1  Mor^e    Barfmid* 

*)»!    ■)«■,:    B«imuda       

FiK  -I   :jij'|(«f    Bermuda     ..... 

lan^ei  Bucna  lan     SerTiuda 


Tuan 

Malaysian  dollar. 

Rupiah  

Australian  dollar. 


~<i.    ::    Nov   11 

.  Nny  19  Nov  21 

.  Nov  22  N(jv  24 

.  Nov  S  Nov  28 

.  Nov  ,',  Dot  2 

.  Nov    1  Nov    IS 

.  Nov.  16  Nov    18 

.   Nov    19  Nov.  21 

.   Nov    22  Nov    24 

.  Nov    25  Nov.  28 

Nov.  29  Ok     2 

Nov.  12  Nov  IS 

Nov    16  Nov  18 

Nov    19  Nov  21 

Nov    22  Nov  24 

Nov    25  Nov  28 

Nov   29  Dee.  2 

Nov.  12  Nov    IS 

Nov    16  Nov.  18 

Nov.  19  Nov.  21 

Nov    22  Nov.  24 


Nov  25 
Nov    29 

Nov  12 

Nov  16 

Nov.  19 

Nov  22 

Nov  25 

Nov  29 

Nov.  12 
Nov  16 
Nov  19 
Nov  22 
Nov  25 
Nov    29 


N0¥  12 

Nov  It 

Nov  19 

Nov  22 

Nov  25 

Nov  29 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  19 
Nov  22 
Nov.  25 
Nov    29 


Nov    28 

Dec.     2 

Nov  IS 
Nov  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov  24 
Nov.  28 
Dec     2 

Nov.  IS 
Nov.  18 
Nov  21 
Nov  24 
Nov  28 
Dec.     2 

Nov.  15 
Nov  18 
Nov  21 
Nov    24 

Nov  28 
Dec.     2 


Nov  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov  24 
Nov.  28 
Dec  2 


4 

3 
3 
3 

I 
t 

4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
J 
3 
4 

4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

4 
« 

4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 


It.  000 
14.000 

2.000 
150 

:;  TOO 

44  i] 

18.000 
14.000 

2.000 

150 

21.000 

44  83 

18.000 

2.000 

ISO 

21.000 
44  83 

18.000 
14,000 

2.000 

150 

21,000 

44  83 

18.000 
14.000 

2.000 

ISO 

21.000 

44  83 

18.000 
14,000 

2.000 

ISO 

21,000 

44  33 

18.000 
14.000 
2,000 
150 
21.000 
44  83 

19.000 
14,000 

2.000 

150 

21,000 

44  83 

18.000 
14,000 

2.000 

ISO 

21,000 

44.83 

18.000 
14.000 

2,000 

ISO 

21,000 

44  83 


50.00 
50,00 
50  00 

49  21 

50  00 
so  00 

so  00 
so  00 
50  00 

49  21 

50  00 
50.00 

50  00 
SO  00 
49.21 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
SO.  OO 
SO  00 
49  21 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
SO.  00 
49.21 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

49.21 
50  00 
SO  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
49.21 
50  00 
SO.  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
49.21 
50.00 
50.00 

S0.0O 
50.00 
50.00 
49  21 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
49.21 
50.00 
50.00 


72.000 
47,000 
6,000 
450 
84.000 
179  32 

72.000 
42.  JOO 
b  JOO 
4S0 
U.MO 
179  32 

72.000 

6,000 

450 

84,000 

179  32 

72.000 
42,000 
6.000 
450 
84.000 
179.32 

72,000 
42.000 
6.000 
450 
84,000 
179.32 

72,000 
42,000 
6.000 
450 
84.0QO 
179.32 

72.000 
42,000 
6.000 
450 
84,000 
179.32 

72.000 
42.000 
6.000 
450 
84,000 
179  32 

72,000 
42.000 
6,000 
450 
84.000 
179.32 

72.000 
42,000 
6,000 
450 
84,000 
179  32 


200.00 


150  00 

ISO  00 

147  63  

200  00  

200  00  

200  00 

ISO  00 

ISO  00   

147  63     

:00  00  

200.  00  . .   .   . 

200.00 
ISO  00 
147  63   . 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

ISO,  00     . 

150.00                            

147  63  

200  00                       

200  00 

200.00 
150  00 
150.00 
147.63 


200.00                 

200  00 

200.00  . 
150  00  . 
150.00  . 

147.63 

200  00  . 

200  00 

200.00  

150.00 

150  00  

147  63  

200  00 

200.00  .. 
200  00 

ISO  00 
150  00  .. 

147  63 

200.00  

200.00 

200  00    . 

150.00 :;::;■; 

150.00 

147.63  

200.00 

200.00 

200.00    . 

150.00  .. 

150.00 

147.63  .. 

2oaoo  .. 

200.00  .. 

4.161  73 
35.000 

544.09 


US.  dollar. 


Dm.    2    Ok.    S 


Broon 


•relingn^»«' 
"eii    A  ■ 


.do 

do 

-do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


■ii     *lj.w, 


"»rican 


■let'can 


do. 


do. 


*     A  nei  lOin    ,,im<,'a 
:.n4     American  jjmoa 
jjmoa 


.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3  

3  

i 

3 

3 

3 


Pound 

Jo 

....  do 


Fok.  a    Fob.  27 
...do do... 


do. 


do. 
do 


3 

5 
5 
5 
5 
b 


M.  13.  3 
20. 13. 3 
20. 13  3 
20.  13  3 
20.  13  3 
20. 13.  3 


36.00 

36.00 
36.00 
36.00 

AOO 

36.00 

36.00 
36.00 
36.00  . 
36.00 
36.  OO  . 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


»... 


61.  19.8 
103.6.2 
103.6.2 
103.  6.  2 
103  6.2 
103  6.  2 


lot  00 

101 00 
101 00 
10100 

10100 

lOlX  . 

108.00  . 
108.00  . 
108.00  . 
108.00  . 
108.00  . 

150.00 
250.00  . 
250.00  . 
250.00  . 
250.00  . 
250.00  . 


1 , 365  39 

«5  78 

490  r 

4b.J30  WJ 


37. 19. 0 


91.31 


99   18  8 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

Currency 


72,000 

42.000 

6,000 

450 

84  000 

179  32 

/?.  .hX 
42,000 
6,1)00 
4M 
84,  «X) 
179  32 

74.000 

erooo 

450 

84,000 
179  32 

72,000 
42.000 
6  000 
4S0 
84.000 
179  32 

72.000 
42.000 
6.000 
4S0 
84.000 
179  32 

72.000 
42.000 
6.  iJiJO 
4'i0 
84,000 
179  32 

72,000 
42.000 

6.  i,"0o 

4S0 

84  000 

1'9  J2 

'2  '300 
42,  OM 
6,  uOO 

450 
84  000 
P9  J2 

72  tK)0 
42.000 
6,1.100 
450 
34,iX)0 
179  32 

72.000 
42.000 
6.000 
450 
84.000 
179,32 

,161,73 
35.000 

')44    "9 


200  00 
150,00 
150,00 
147  63 

200,00 
200,00 

200  00 

150,00 
150,00 
147  60 
200,03 
200.00 

200.00 
150  00 
147.63 

200  0.) 
200,00 

200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
147.63 
200.00 
200,00 

200,00 
150.00 
150.00 
147.63 
200.00 
200.00 

200,00 
150  00 
150,  UO 
147.63 
200  00 
200.00 

200  00 

150.00 
150.  '.0 
147  63 
200.(10 
200.  OJ 

200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
147  63 

200,00 
200.  U) 

20C.0J 
150.  oO 
150. 0'J 
147.63 
200  CJ 
200.  OJ 

200.00 
ISO. CO 
150.  OO 
147.63 
200.00 
200.00 

1.365.99 

85.78 

490.17 

45.330.00 

108.00 

108.00 
108.00 
108.00 

108.00 

108.00 

10100 
108.00 
108.00 
108.00 
108.00 

241.31 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
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Date 

Per  diem 

rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

U  S  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

equivalent 

Depar-    Total 

Foreign 

or  US 

Foreign 

or  US 

Foreign 

or  US. 

Foreign 

or  US. 

'<ame  and  country 

Name  ot  currency 

Arrival         ture    days 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

Group  transportatk)n,  House  delegation 

share  (furnished  by  Department  ot 

2,822.34  . 

2,  i.?2  34 

Hon   i   Rosb  Adair    Peru  .. 

Florin 

SepL   3    Sept   9  ... 

1,350,50 

372  45 

1,350  50 

'•'?   45 

Hon   Wayne  L.  Hays 

France                     , - 

Franc 

May     8     May     9 

2 

245 

50.00 

490 

100.00  . 

490 

:0Q  00 

Net^erlands 

Florin . 

Pound  

I'May  10    Mayis' 

4  . 

50.  00 

83,9,9 

200.00 

3.038.26 
28.0.0 

841   39 
67,31 

3,038,26 
111  9  9 

841    39 

267   31 

Hon  F    Bradlord  Morse: 

Franc 

Florin 

Pound 

May     8    May     9 
.  May'io    May  16    ' 

2 

245 

50.00 

490 
146,  4  3 

100.00 
"'  350,00 

248 

3.038,26 

3  3  8 

50  37 

841,39 

7  65 

7  38 
3,038,26 

149  8  11 

:t  '   37 

Nettierlands                    - 

ft4i    39 

357  65 

Bud  Crawford: 

France           -- 

Franc 

.  May     8    May     9 

2 

245 

50.00 

490 

100,00 

490 

1  00  00 

Netherlands           .    . 

Florin 

3,  038.  26 

841,39 

3.038,  26 

841   39 

Great  Britain 

Pound 

.  May   10    May  13 

4  - 

83.  9.  9 

200.00  . 

83,9  9 

200,  00 

Official  representation  (Great 

Britain), 

do 

83  9,9 

."'OO  00 

Hon  Wayne  L   Hays: 

Colombia  

Mar.    7    Mar.  10 

4 

812.  50 

50.00 

3.250 

200  00  - 

3  250 

200  00 

Mark       

1,480.00 

359.  49 

1 ,  480.  00 

369  49 

Hon  [   Ross  Adair: 

Colombia         .... _-j 

Peso 

.  Mar.    7    Mar.  10 

4 

812,50 

50.00 

3,250 

200.00  . 

3,250 

i'i>:j  oa 

Germany ., 

B.ivd  Crawlord: 

Mark              

1,480.00 

369  49 

1 , 480  00 

369  49 

Colombia        ,  .,-.... 

Peso 

.  Mar.    7    Mar.  10 

4 

812.50 

50.00 

3,250 

200.00  . 

2J'J   'JO 

Mark 

Peso 

Mark .— 

_  Mar.    7    Mar.  10 

4 

812.50 

1.480  00 
Y.480"."do" 

369, 49 
"  "3"69,49' 

1,480,00 

3  250 
1,480,00 

369  49 

Frank  R   Bufget: 
fnlomhia 

50.00 

3,250 

200.00  . 

200.00 

uermany -. 

Han   lohn  C  Culver   Czechos 

359  49 

lovakia 

Krone    

.  Aug.    7    Aug.  13 

b 

717.50 

50.00 

4,186.60 

29'l.75 

150.00 

10.45 

4,336  60 

302  20 

D  florin ..- 

3.255,00 

897  68 

3,255,00 

897  68 

Hori  Donald  M,  Eraser,  Chairman; 

Pakistan                    

Rupee 

do . 

Baht 

Jan.     8    Jan.   12 
.  Jan.   12    Jan.   19 
.  Jan.   19    Jan.   21 

4 
6 
3 

238.09 

330.00 

1.031.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

608.  10 
1.560.00 
2.713.00 

127,73 
205,  26 
131,57 

569.  52 

2,919,10 
537.57 

110,95 

384,  07 

26,07 

1,  177.52 
4,479  10 
3.250,50 

238,  53 

1  'la                               . 

539.  33 

• 

157  64 

Piastre 

Yen  -- 

.  Jan.  21    Jan.  26 
.  Jan.   26    Jan.  27 

4 
2 

5, 900.  00 
18,000.00 

50  00 
50.00 

17.810.00 
9. 900,  00 

150,93 
27.50 

4.023.00 
8.166.20 

11,18 
2.041,55 

17,810  00 
13.923,00 
8,156  20 

T'  93 

1  .i  pa  n 

3S  68 

en: 

2.041   i5 

Ho"   Peter  H    B   Frelinghuys 

Pakistan 

Rupee    

Jan.     8    Jan.   12 

4 

238.09 

50,00 

803.  00 

169,33 

569,  52 

110  95 

1,372   52 

280  28 

1  ndia 

do  - 

Jan.   12    Jan.    19 

6 

380,  00 

50.00 

1.795,00 

236.  18 

2.919.10 

384,  07 

4  714,10 

620,25 

England                    .... 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark.  .. 

.  Jan.   19    Jan.   21 

3 

20.16.8 

50,00 

31,4,10 

74,73 

3,17.4 
4,975,08 

9  35 
1.243,77 

84  1   4 
4,975  03 

84   i4 

1,243  77 

fwerett  E    Bierman 

Rupee 

Jan.     8    Jan.   12 

4 

238.09 

50,00 

603.  00 

127.52 

569. 52 

110.95 

1,172  52 

238  4/ 

jnrlia 

do 

.  Jan.   12    Jan.   19 

6 

380  00 

50.00 

810.00 

106,58 

2,919,10 

384,07 

3,729.10 

490  65 

Thailand 

.  Baht 

.  Jan.   19    Jan.  21 

3 

1.031.00 

50,00 

2,072,00 

100,48 

537.  50 

26  07 

2,607,50 

126.55 

r 

Piastre 

.  Jan.   21    Jan.   26 

4 

5. 900.  00 

50,00 

15.880,00 

134.  58 

15,800,00 

134.53 

Jdpan             

t 



Yen 

.  Jan.   26    Jan.   27 

2 

18,000.00 

50.00 

14,900,00 

41.39 

4,023.00 

11.18 

18.923  00 

52,  57 

Deutsche  mark  .  . 

8.166.20 

2,041,55 

8  166  20 

2,041,55 

Hon   lionald  M    Eraser: 

Drachma 

.  May     5    May   11 

3 

1.500.00 

50,00 

3.000,00 

100,00  . 

3.  000.  00 

100.00 

Pound 

D  florin 

.  May   12    May  14 

3 

20.6,8 

50,00 

53.7.2 

127.60  . 

'2,924.02 

"  809.75' 

53,7.2 

2.924,02 

1?7.6'0 

809.75 

ilaly       

Lira            

.  Dec.     6    Dec.     8 

3 

31.150 

50,  00 

93.450 

150.00  . 

93,450 

150,  O.J 

.  T  dinar 

.  Dec.     9     Dec.   U 

,1 

95.24 

50.00 

231.87 

121.43   . 

231,87 

121.43 

Israel 

.   1   pound 

.  Dec.  12    Dec.  19 

8 

175.00 

50.00 

1.400.00 

400,00 

43i.75 
700.80 

i23.36 

175.20 

1.831.75 
700.80 

523.  36 

175,  2'0 

Ere'Jeiick  E.  H,  Kuehn: 

Liuatemala 

-  Quetzal 

|May  26    June    3  \ 
-Uune  20    June  22  / 

10 

50 

50.00 

600 

500.00  . 

50C 

500,  OU 

.  Lempira 

.  June    3    June    8 

5 

100 

50.00 

500 

250.  00 

79,00 

39.50 

579 

289,50 

i  1  Salvador  

.  Colon 

.  Cordoba 

.  Colon 

Deutsche  mark 

.  June    8    June    9 
.  June    9    June  14 
.  June  14    June  20 

2 
4 
6 

125 
350 
391 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

250 
1.400 
2.346 

100.00  . 
200.00  . 
300,00 

47.' 50' 

1.612.80 

5,79 
403,20 

250 

1   400 

2,393.50 

1   612.  80 

100  00 

200.  00 

305,  75 

403,23 

James  Y   Kurihaia 

Yen 

.  June  27    June  30 

4 

18,000 

50.00 

72,000 

200.00 

72,  OUC 

200.  OiO 

Koroa                      .    . - 

.  Won 

Yen      

.  June  30    July   24 
.  July  24    July  25 

24 

1 

13,692 

13,000 

50.00 

50,  00 

328. 608 

;°,ooo 

1200.00 
50  00 

5,510 

20,  12 

344,118 
18,0'00 

1220.12 

Japan 

50  00 

5,900.23 

1,633  96 

5  900  23 

1.633  95 

Hon   John  S    Monagan: 

England 

.  Pound 

iJan.   26    Jan.   30  1 
-|Feb.     5    Feb.     6  / 
.  Jan.   30    Feb.     1 

5 

20.14,10 

50.00 

62.  13  S 

150.77 

62,13,19 

150,77 

United  Arab  Republic 

Egyptian  pound... 

2 

27,777 

50.  00 

51.555 

92.80 

1  990 

3,58 

53.545 

96,38 

Saudi  Arabia 

.  Saudi  rial 

.  Feb.     1    Feb.    4 

J 

22b 

50.00 

278 

61.78 

278 

6;,  78 

Lebanon ,. . 

.  Lebanese  pound... 
Deutsche  mark 

.  Feb.    4    Feb.     5 

1 

189 

50,00 

5 

1.89 

'4,'367,  52 

"    !,09r&8" 

'.,  367  52 

I.  89 
1.091,88 

Peru                      

Sol    

Deutsche  mark 

.-  Sept    5    Sept.  12 

7 

2.185.5 

50.00 

4.  371 

ioo.oo 

2.E4b' 

6.937 

316.47 
250.3 

708.' 05' 

li.15 
44  57 
35,25 

4,  571 
2,E40 

131.  337 

1.026,47 

1.965,6 

100.03 

708. 50 

Hon  BarrattO'Haia: 

Italy                

.   Lire 

Shilling 

.do... 

.  OcL   26    Oct.   29 
Oct.   30    Oct.    31 
Noy.1'5    Nov.  3  7 

4 
2 
6 

31.000 
355 
355 

5'J.  Oj 
50.  00 
50.00 

124.400 

7'0 

1,7:5,30 

200.  00 
100.00 
241.59 

211. -"5 

Somalia 

:::::: 

■44,  57 

Tanzania                  .... . 

275,  84 

"ilagasy  Reijublic 

.utf!  Airica, .     

•■legal 

.    ea             

Franc      .  

.  Nov.    4     Nov.     5 

1 

12.400 

50.00 

12.4'JO 

50.00 

:  2.  400 

53.  00 

.  Rand 

-  franc 

do-  

do 

.   Nov.     8     Nov.  14 
Nov.  15     Nov.  16 
Nov.  17     Nov.  20 
Nov.  20     Nov.  21 

7 
2 
3 

1 

35,72 
12.400 
12.325 
247,  50 

50.00 
50.  00 
50,  00 
50,00 

250 

?4.800 

25.  333 

52.50 

350.  00 

100.00  . 

102,07 

10,66 

79  20 

110,88 

329.2 
24.800 
25.333 

52,50 

450,83 

100  00 

102,37 

;  0  66 

ited  Kingdom 

I   insportation. .      

Pound 

Deutsche  mark 

.   Nov.  21     Nov.  23 

3 

20.16.7 

50.  00 

62.15.0 

150.00 

13.0.8 
8, 542. 40 

31   44 
:,  154.6" 

75  15.8 

181,44 
.\  154.67 

Ho'    ■■rmislead  1,  Selden,  Jr,: 

Peso         

.  Oct.      5    Oct.      7 

3 

625.  00 

50.  00 

373.53 

29.98 

373.50 

29.98 

Colon. 

.  Oct.      8    Oct.    lu 

3 

125.00 

50.00 

200.  00 

80.00 

200.00 

80.00 

Lempira 

..  Oct    11     Oct.    U 

1 

100.00 

50,00 

10.00 

5,00 

IQ.  00 

5.00 

acaragua. i- 

Costa  Rica    J. 

Cordoba 

.  Oct.    12     Oct.    14 

3 

350.  00 

50.00 

169.00 

24.13 

159.00 

24. 13 

Colon 

..  Oct    15    Oct.   17 

3 

366.00 

50.00 

698.  00 

95,35 

698,00 

95  35 

Peso 

..  Oct.    21     Oct     22 

? 

831.50 

50.00 

953.  00 

57,32 

953,  00 

57.32 

Bolivar 

.  Oct.   23    Oct.    24 

2 

224.25 

50.00 

243.  50 

54.29 

243.50 

54.29 

liominican  Republic. 

-Part  5 

Peso 

.  Oct   25    Oct.   26 

2 

50.00 

50.  00 

73.00 

73,00 

33.10 

1.813.00 

33.10 

5'00,  20 

106.10 
1,813.00 

106. 10 
5  00.03 

CXV 387- 

61.J,S 


( ONCRHSSIONAI.   RHCORD—  HOISE 


MarrJi    IJ,    i<jn<j 


^fPvRf    'f£<PtNDiru»EDF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  «NDAPP»OPRIArtD  FUNDS.  IRAVU*urH0RI/ED8yH.R£S   WSJDSESS    90 1 H  CONG    COMVITf      NFMRfir.s  ,f,j,rs   ^S   HfKK. 

OF  RfP»fStNr*TIVES.  BETWEEN  IAN    1  AND  DEC    31.  196»-Cont(nu«d 


Oalt 


Ptr  dMiii  rita 


NaiTM  and  couRtry 


Nfm*  at  currency 


Arrival 


0«par- 
turt 


Total 
days 


Fortign 
currtncy 


US  doHar 

•quivaltflt 

or  US 

currtiKy 


Total  amount  ptr  dlani 

U  S  dollar 

equrvalant 

Forei|n  or  U  S 

currtrKy  currerKy 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currerKy 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollir 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Rupee 

Malaysia  dollar 
Pew         


Hon  Robert  Taft.  it: 

I 'dia  . .„ 

Maiaynia  ,,.. ..,,.. 

^*^llipyines    .    ..,,, . 

Hon    John  ¥    TuHMy: 

Vietnam Piaster    

Outcli  florin 

J»P»n  ren 

^  „  OeulsclM  mark. 

RolMrt  F    Brandt 

it»iy  Liro 

Somalia  ShiBin| .... 

Tiniania -  .&t ''.'.'." '.. 

Malagasv  RepuDlic Franc  '.' 

ioulh  Africa Rand  "." 


Dec    ?0  Dec  19 

Oec    ?9  Dec  31 

Jan      2  Jan  ] 

May   It  May  27 

Nov    1?  Nov  n 


t 

3 

2 

9 

18 


310.00 
ISl  7b 

195.-W 

5.900  00 
I8.0O0 


Oct  H  Oct  79 

Oct  30  Oct  31 

Nov  15  Nov  3  7 

Nov  I  Nov  5 

Nov  8  Nov  14 


Franc Nov    15  Nov  16 

-do Nov    17  Nov  20 

.   Nov    20  Nov  21 

.   Nov    21  Nov  23 

Feb    26  Mar.  4 


Mat      4 

Mar     6 

Mar 

Mar 


Mar     6 

Mar      7 

7     Mar.     9 

9    Mar    II 


Senegal 

Guinea.    .       

France 

United  Kingdom. Po«nd 

Transportation Deutsche  mark 

J»P*n  Yen 

Okinawa do 

laoan     ^ 

Korea     Hwan   .   .'.'.■'.' 1 

J»P»n Yen 

Lebanon Pound 

GetrtMWy. Oeutsclie  mark  . 

^rifum-  Franc       . 

•  -•-I-    aids  (jg 

f  Importation.  abo»^ Deutsche  m«rk.. 

Guatemala Quetzal 

Salvador  ..\ Colon 

Nicaragua   Cordoba 

Costa  Rica  Colon 

(Transportation,  abova). Deutsche  mark 

John  J    Brady.  U 

Japan  „ Van...  

^"^•'■•"'1  .       .  Baht 

V  t  t , , Id  Singapore  Malaysian  dollar 

"  ■   <  '*J■^g  11^  Hong  Kong  dollar  .  ,.    ..      ...    .. 

'iiwan ..: ruan  dollar Nov   24    Nov   27 

Pbilippinoa. Peso  Nov   27    Dec      3 


Mar  12  Mar    14 

Mar  14  Mar    17 

Mar  17  Mar    19 

Mar  19  Mar.  20 

May  26  June    4 

June  4  June    9 

June  9  June  14 

June  14  June  21 


Nov  8  Nov     9 

Nov  10  Nov   20 

Nov  20  Nov    22 

Nov  22  Nov.  24 


lapan 


iidm  E  Craumer: 

;jpan 

Korea       

jjuan       


Yen 

Deutsche  mark. 


Om.     3    Doc.    6 


4 
2 
6 
1 
7 
2 
3 
1 
3 

8 
1 
2 
I 
3 
2 
3 
3 
I   . 

9 

5 
5 
7 


2 
II 
I 
3 
2 
6 
4 


31,100 
3S5 
355 

12.400 
35,72 
12,400 
12.325 
247.50 
20.  16. 7 

18.000 

18.000 
13.682 
I8.0OO 
156.60 
200.00 
2.500 


50  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 


1  250  96 
212  61 
110.83 

21,900 

165.600  00 


164  60 

70  12 
28.20 

270.34 

460.00 


6.801.78   1.883.63 
3  171.20     792.80 


124,400 

710 

1.715.30 

12.400 

250 

24.800 

25.  333 

52  50 

62.15.0 


50.00 

50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


144.000 

36.000 
13,682 
54.000 
313.20 
600.00 
7.S00 


200.00 
100  00 
241.59 

50.00 
350.00 
100.00 
102.07  . 

10.66 
150.00 

4OO.0d'. 

100.00  . 
50.00  . 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00  . 
150.00  . 


6,937 

316.47 

250.3 

79.20 


11.15 
44.57 
35  25 

iio.8< 


13.0.8 
8.642.40 


31.44 
2. 154.67 


117.205 


325.57 


1.250  96 
212  61 
110  f3 

21.900.00 

6.801.78 

165.600.00 

3.171.20 

131.337 

1.026.47 

1.965  6 

12.400 

329  2 

24.800 

25.  333 

52  50 

75  15  8 

8. 642  40 

144.000 

"36.000 
13.682 

171.205 

313.20 

600.00 

7.500 


50.00 
125.00 
350.00 
391  00 


18.000 
1,033  50 
152  37 
305.  25 
2.000.00 
195.62 
18,000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


450.00 

625.00 

1.750.00 

2.  737. 00 


36.000 
11.368.50 

152.37 

915.  75 
4.000.00 
1.173.75 

72.000 


450.00 
250.00 
250.00 
350.00 


lOO.OO 
550.00 
50.00 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200.00 


8.0C60       2.018.63 


572.50 
1.612.80 


792.00 
148.50 


73.21 

403.  20 


38.32 
49.00 


Van June  27  June  30  4 

*0« June  30  July  24  24 

▼•"       July  24    July  25  1 

Dutch  florins 


18.000 
13.692 
18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72.000 

328. 608 

18.000 


200.00 

1. 200.00 

50.00 


riarry  C  Cromer,  start  consultant: 

Guatemala Quetzal May  30  June    3 

Honduras Lempira June    3  June    8 

ElSalvador  Colon June    8  June    9 

(Transportatwn.  abo»t)    Deutsche  mark..  May  68 

J^B^"  Ven        ..   June  27  June  30 

Do     do July    24  July   25 

Do  <•. Nov      8  Nov     9 

Oo      do Dec     3  Oec     6 


saoo 
loaoo 

125.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


200.00 
500.00 
250.00 


200.00 
250.00 
100.00 


Philippines Pesos 

Do    do 

■^orea      Won 

'inland Baht. 

Vnaysian  Singapore Malaysian  dollars 

fiongKong.BC  Hong  Kong  dollar 

Taiwan  ,  Yuan 

Transportatmn (Netherlands).. .       Florins 

Do  .  do 

iinsportation  (Germany) Deutsche  m»ik.... 

VjMj  Jiowe. 

"»'»        Ure Oct    26    Oct.   29 

Somalia Shilling Oct.    30    Oct    31 

'"I'ania  do Nov.     1     Nov     6 

Miiagasv  Republic Franc Nov     4    Nov     5 

r  jnsportation Deutsche  marti 

viarian  A  Czarnecki.  staff  consultant: 


Apr  13     Apr    26 

..  Nov  27    Dec      3 
. .  June  30    July    24 

. .  Nov  10     Nov    20 

.   Nov  20    Nov    22 

.   Nov  22     Nov    24 

Nov  24     Nov    27 

Apr  68 

.  Auf  6S  

■  -   Nov  6v  ....,..,., 


4 

1 
2 
4 

13 
6 

24 

11 
1 
3 
2 


K.0OO 
18.000 
18.000 
18.000 
195.80 
195.62 
13.692 

1.033.50 
152.37 
305.25 

2.000.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72.000 

18.000 

36,000 

72.000 

2.  545.  40 

1.173.75 

328.608 

11.368.50 

152.37 

915  75 

4.000.00 


200.00 

50.00 
100  00 
200  00 
650.00 
300.00 
1.200  00 
550  00 

50.00 
150  00 
100.00 


7.530.00 

i.882.50 

4.199.00 

15.34 

5.900.23 

1.633.96 

128.00 

64.00 

1.535.96 

375.34 

20.677 

57.44 

825.00 
105.  25 
36.30 


39.91 

34.50 

5.94 


6.212.30  1.720.38 
5.900.23  1.633.96 
7.530.00   1.882.50 


31.100 
355 
355 

12.400 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124.400 

710 

1.715.30 

2.800 


200.00 

100.00 

241.59 

11.29 


6.937 
316.47 
250. 30 


11.15 
44.57 
35.25 


7.652       1.913.00 


Brazil 

Mexico      

El  Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica .... 

Colombia .... 

Venezuela 

Dominican  Republic 


Cruieiro    

Deutsche  mark. 

Peso 

Colon 

Lempira     ... 

Cordoba 

(Mon 


Aug.  16    Aug.  29 
bet     5    Oct  ■  8' 


Boiivsr 

Peso 

Dutch  florin. 


8  Oct  10 

10  Oct  12 

12  Oct  15 

15  Oct  18 

Oct.    21  Oct  22 

Oct    22  Oct  24 

Oct    24  Oct  26 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


14 

3 

3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 


181.50 

625.00 
125.00 
100.00 
350.00 
366.00 
831.50 
244.50 

5a  00 


50.  00       2. 462. 00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50.00 


1.873.50 

375.00 

100.  OO 

1.050.00 

1.098.00 

1.663.00 

448.  50 

100.  00 


700.00 

150.  00 
150.00 
50.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00  . 
100.00  . 
100.  OO 


471.50 
3.260.00 


125.90 
812.76 


Urt 

SMIIint. 
-do- 


Vary  Louise  O'Brian. 

Italy  

Somalia     

Tanzania 

Malagasy  Republie '".'......  Froiic 

South  Africa Rand 

Senegal     '_\  franc. .. 

9"'"" * Nov  17  Nov.  20 

F'ante         do.       Nov  20  Nov    21 

United  Kingdom.. Pound  .  Nov  21  Nov   23 

Transportation Deutsche  mark 


Oct    26  Oct    29 

Oct    30  Oct    31 

Nov  1  5  Nov  3-7 

Nov      4  Nov      5 

Nov      8  Nov.  14 

Nov    15  Nov.  16 


31.100 

355 

355 

12.400 

35.72 

12.400 

12.325 

247.50 

20.  16.  7 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124.400 

710 

.715.30 

12.400 

250 

24.800 

25.333 

52.50 

62.15.0 


200.00 
100.00 
241.59 

50.00 
350.00 
100.00 
102.  07 

10.66 
150,00 


33.10 
1.S13.00 

6.937 

316.47 

250.3 


79.20 


33.10 
500.00 

11,  15 
44.57 
35,25 

liO.88' 


13,0,8 

8,642.40 


31.44 

2,154  67 


8, 082. 60 
45C.00 
625.  00 
1.750.00 
3. 309  50 
1,612.80 

36, 000  00 

12, 160.  50 

300.87 

915.75 

4,000.00 

1.173.75 

72.000 

7. 530.  00 

72.000 

332. 807 

18.000 

5. 900. 23 

200.00 

628.00 

250.00 

1.535.96 

72.000 

38.677 

36.000 

72,000 

2,  545.  40 

1,173.75 

328. 608 

12. 193.  50 

257. 62 

952.  05 

4.000.00 

6.212.30 

5. 900.  23 

7, 530.  00 

1.313.37 

1.026.47 

1.965.60 

2.800 

7,652 

2. 933.  50 

3, 260. 00 

1.873,50 

375.00 

100.00 

1,050,00 

1.098.00 

1.663.00 

448.  50 

133.10 

1.813.00 

13'..  337 

1026.47 

1.965.6 

12.400 

292.2 

24.800 

25.333 

52.50 

75.15.8 

8.642.40 


164.60 

70  12 

28  20 

270  34 

1.883  63 

460.  W 

792  80 

211.15 

144.  57 

276.84 

50  00 

460. 88 

100.00 

102.07 

10.66 

181.44 

?.  154.67 

400.  CO 

100.00 

50  00 

475.57 

lOfl  00 

150.00 

150.00 

2.018  63 

450.00 
250.00 
250.  CO 
423  21 
403. 20 

100  CO 
ii>  32 
99  (lO 
150  00 
100  00 
30f)  DO 
200.00 
1.882.50 

200.00 

1.2h.34 

50.00 

1.633.96 

200.00 

314.00 

100.00 

375  34 

20000 

107.44 

100.00 

200.  DO 

650.  00 

300,00 

1. 200.00 

589  91 

84.50 

155.94 

100.00 

1.720  38 

1.633  % 

1.882.50 

211.15 

144.57 

276  H 

11. 29 

1.913  uj 

825.90 
812. 76 
150  00 
150.  OJ 
50.  OG 
150.00 
150.00 
100. 00 
IOC,  CO 
133,  10 
500. fO 

211.15 

144  57 
276.  a 

50,  0  ■ 
460.88 
100.00 
102.07 

10.66 

181.47 

2.154.04 
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Date 


Per  (Jiem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Tiansportation 


Total 


Name  a,'id  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Airival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
cutiency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


U.S  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  Of  U  S 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 


cutiency 


currency 


currency 


Edward  W  Tom: 

lapan  

Okinawa   

Japan 

Korea 

Japan  

lebanon  

Germany 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Transportation,  atiove. 

Japan 

Korea 

Japan 

IransTOttalion   above, 

do 
Japan 
Thailand 

Malaysia  Smgaiwre 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Philippines 

Japan 

Transportation,  above. .- 


Ven 


Yen  

Won    ..    

Yen 
Pound 

Deutsche  mark 
Franc    . 

Deutsche  mark  . 

Yen      

Won 

Yen      .    . 
Deutsche  mark 

do     .. 
Yen 
Baht 

Malaysian  dollars  . 
Hong  Kong  dollars. 
Yuan 
Peso 
Yen 
Deutsche  mark 


25 
4 
6 

7 
9 

12 


Feb, 
Mar 
fiflar 
tiAar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar  14 
Mar  17 
Mar  19 
Mar,  68 
June  21 
June  30 
July  24 
June  68 
July  68 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  20 
Nov  22 
Nov,  24 
Nov,  27 
Dec  3 
Nov,  68 


Mar  4 

Mar  6 

Mar  7 

Mar  9 

Mar  11 

Mar  14 

Mar  17 

Mar  19 

Mar  20 


18,000 

18,000 
13,682 
18,000 
156  60 
200  00 
2.500 


50,00 

60  00" 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 


144.000 

36,000 
13,682 
54.  000 
313,20 
600  00 
7.500 


400.00 


144.000 


currency 


400.00 


100,00 

50,00 
1 50,  00 
100,00 
1 50.  00 
150.00 


6.600 
6.650 


18.33 
24.29 


42.600 
20.332 
54. 000 
313.20 
600.  00 
7.500 


lune  30  10 
Ju|y  24  24 
July    25  1 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov. 
Noi 


9 

20 
22 
24 


Nov.  27 


Dec 
Dec. 


2 
11 

1 
3 
2 
6 
4 


18.000 
13.692 
18.000 


18.000 
1,033  50 
152  37 
305  25 
2.000  00 
195  62 
18.000 


50  00 
50  00 
50,00 


180  000 

328.608 
18,000 


500.00 

1.200.00 

50.00 


50  00 

50.00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50,00 
50,00 


36.000 

11.368,50 

152,37 

915,75 

4,000,00 

1,173  75 

72.000 


100  00 
550,00 
50,00 
150  00 
100  00 
300.  00 
200.00 


6,  335  40 

174  48 


. 338  53 

43,77 


9,238.22        2.307.05        9.238.22 

180.000 

328.608 

18.000 

335.40 

174  48 

36.  000 

368,  50 

152.37 

915.75 

4,  000.  00 

1,173.75 

72.000 

7.  530.  00 


11 


7.530.00        1.882.50 


118.33 

74.29 
!  50. 00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 

2.307.05 
500.  00 

1.200.00 
50.00 

1.338,53 
43,77 
100  00 
550,00 
50,00 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200,  00 

1.882.50 


Total - 


43.071.95  99,220.52 


142.492.47 


RECAPITULATION 


foreign  currency  (U  S   dollar  equivalent)      

Appropriated  funds 

H   Res  260  H    Res    1196 

Government  Department    Defense  Department 


Total. 


\I.^B^n   .3.    1969. 


Amount 
93.152.13 

1.188.00 
48.152.34 

142  492  47 


THOMA.S  E    Mor.G,\.v 
Chai-man,   Comm-.ttcr   nn    Fomgn    .4^a;r«, 


REPORT  Cf  •  .PfNDlTMRF  CF  FORFIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES,  110.  20  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 

US,   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   BETWEEN   JAN     1   AND  DEC.  31.   1968 

I  MASTER  RECAPITULATION 

Per  diem  rate 


Date 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 


Foreign 

currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

Currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  cr  U  S. 

currency  currency 


Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Hon   Chet  Hohlieid,  chairman 

Hon   Chet  Holifield  

Hon   V«'i|liam  S    Moorhead 

Hon   William  I    Randall 

Hon   Frank  Hofton 

Hon,  John  N    irlenboin. 

Herbert  RobacK  

Douglas  G   Dahlm 

Joseph  C    Luman ,j 

Subtotal 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Inlormation  Subcommittee,  Hon, 
John  E    Moss    chairman; 

Hon,  John  E    Moss  ....  

Hon,  Beniamm  S   Rosenthal 

Hon,  Donald  Rumsteld 

Vincent  J   Augiiere 

'lorman  G   Cornish   .    . 

Jack  Wild 

'Ivin  f/iils  .    .    

Cmdr.  Robert  H.  Lasterday. 


Jan      5 

Jan     17 

..do.   . 

do.. 

.do  .. 

Jan.    13 

..do... 

Jan.   17 

..do.. 

.-do.-. 

.do.. 

..do... 

..do  .. 

..do.. 

.-do.. 

.do  .. 

410.05 

1.274.95  

1.685.00 

515.14  

1.596.78 

2,111.92 

' 

246,17 

940.25 

1.186.42 

297.31     -   -   -- 

1.5%.78 

1.894.09 

493.80 

.   .--       1.5%,78  

2.090.58 

415.84 

1.596.78  

2.012.62 

492-07     .  -   . 

1.596  78 

2.088.85 

416.09  

1.5%.78  

2.012.87 

3.286.47  

...     11.795.88 

15.082.35 

Jan.   23    Feb.  15 


Jan.   30 
Feb.    2 


Feb.  15 
Feb.  11 


Jan,  23  Feb.  15  ... 

,  Jan.  23  Feb.  15  -.. 

Jan.  23  Feb.  15  --. 

Jan.  23  Feb.  15  ... 

Jan.  23  Feb.  15  ..- 


1.200.00  ... 
850.00  ..- 
364.13  ..- 

1.200.00  ... 

1.200.00  .. 

1.200.00  -. 

1.200.00  .- 

1.200.00  .- 


2.570.00 
1.982.10 
1.317.00 
2. 570. 00 
2. 570. 00 
2. 570.  00 
2,  570.  00 
2,  570.  00 


3.770.00 
2.832.10 
1.681.13 
3.770.00 
3.770  00 
3.770  00 
3.770.00 
3.  770.  00 


Subtotal 


8.414.13 18,719.10 


27.133.23 


Was'er  recapitulation   t.^y  subcommit- 
tee 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Hon  Chet  Holilield,  Chairman... 
foreign   Operations  and   Govern- 
ment  Inlormation   Subcommit- 
tee   Hon    John  E    Moss.  Chaii- 
man 


3.286.47  11,795.88 


8,414.13 18.719.10 


15.082.35 


27.133.23 


Grand  total- 


11.700.60 


30.514.S8 42.215.68 


6i:J8 
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«£P0«rjfMPfNDiru»iJfF0R£lGNCURRENCItSA.NDAPP'<„PRurLDfUNDS.T*»AvU*urHORl2fDByH   RtS   USJOSISS    90TH  CONG    .OMV,  TTFE  ON  FORf  IGN  AFrAlRS    U 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWffN  JAN    1  AND  DEC    31.  196»-Con-,nuen 


S   HOlJSf 


Oite 


Per  diem  rate 


Tofil  amount  ij«{  diem 


I'ansiortation 


ToUl 


Nam*  and  country 


Nam*  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 

dayj 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaleri 

fofeign  or  U  S 

Currency  currency 


rlO"    ''uOer!  Ij'l  jr: 

India  

Malaysia         

PtiMippmes 
Hon    John  V    Tunney 
Vietnam 

a :  J  '  _ . 


r^OOerf  r     Brandt: 

llily         

:>omaii3 

Tanzania 
Malagasy  Republic 

South  Africa , 

Senegal. 


Rupee 

Malaysia  dollar. 
Peso 

Piaster 
Dulch  Harm 
Ven 
Deutsche  mark. 


Dec.  20  Dec    19 

Dec.  29  Dec    31 

Jan.  2  Jan      3 

May  18  May  27 

Nov.  12  Nov.  29 


3 

2 

9 
IS 


380.00 
151  7b 
195.80 

5.900.00 

-iaiMb. 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 


1  2S0  96 

212.61 
110.83 

21.900 

165.600.00 


164.60 

70.12 
28.20 

270.  34 

460.00 


lir«- Oct    26    Oct    29 


Mar  6 

Mar  7 

Mar  9 

Mar  11 


June    9 
June  14 
June  14    June  21 


Nov     8  Nov     9 

Nov    10  Nov    20 

Nov    20  Nov    22 

Nov   22  Nov.  24 

Nov    24  Nov.  27 

Nov.  27  Dec.     3 

Dec      3  Dec     6 


--- Skilling Oct  30    Oct    31 

*> Nov  15     Nov  3  7 

Franc Nov  4     Nov      5 

RiWl Nov  8     Nov    14 

.      - Frtae Nov  15    Nov    16 

^«"n«»     do Nov  17     Nov    20 

,V»'*«         ..    do  Nov  20     Nov    21 

United  Kingdom Pound    Nov  21     Nov    23 

Transportation Deutsche mKk 

J»P»n Voo Feb  26    Mar.    4  ' 

O"""*** do Mar  4 

i»V»n.  do Mar  6 

•^O'M Hwan Mar  7 

J»P»" Yen Mar  9 

-  ):*°?i2,-- '^""<*       1^"  12  Mar.  14 

"•''"■ly Deutsche  mark Mar  14  Mar    17 

-  Bel^mn-  franc Mar  17  Mar    19 

V'*"    '    ^^ do _  Mar.  19  Mar.  20 

(I  I      <     con.  abOKO) Doutjchomofk.. 

?'""^"^  <  Quetzal May  26    June    4 

^^•''i'^^'  Colon       June    4 

Nicarijud  Cordoba June    9 

Costa  Rica  Colon 

(Transportation,  abovo) Deutsche  mirk 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr.. 

Japan.  y«« 

Thailand Baht.. 

Malaysia-Singapore Malaysian  dollar 

•long  Kong  Hong  Kong  dollar 

fj'xan  YuandolUr 

PliiiiDBinot Peso 

Japan     Yen !"'"! 

,  „  Deutsche  mark.. 

rtiiliam  E  Craumer: 

'^P*"  Yen June  27  June  30 

'^°'«^      Woo June  30  July   24 

'^^■'"     V»« July  24  July  25 

Dutch  florins 

Harry  C  Cromer,  staff  consultant: 

Guatemala     Quenal     May  30  June    3 

*^o"dur35      Lempira June    3  June    8 

''Salvador      Colon June    8  June    9 

(Transportttion,abo»0)    Deutsche  mark May  68 

Japan  Yen June  27  June  30 

Od    do July   24  July  25 

Oo do Nov      8  Nov     9 

„,.    °o do Dec     3  Dec     6 

"hilippinos Posos Apr    13  Apr    26 

^      00  do Nov   27  Dec      3 

J?'"    , Won June  30  July    24 

'"ailand Baht      Nov    10  Nov   20 

Malaysian  Singapore Malaysian  dollars         Nov   20  Nov   22 

HongKong.8C Hong  Kong  dollar....  Nov    22  Nov   24 

Ja'*a"         Yuan Nov   24  Nov   27 

Transporlatnn (Netherlands)...       Florins.  Apr    68 

,   0''     ■„        do. Aug  6«  ...;.'";■; 

Tansportation(Germany) Deutsche  mark Nov  61  ...  . 

Vljf  e  '^rowe. 

''a'*  ,      Lire Oct.   26    Oct   ?9 

Somalia  Shilling Oct.    30    Oct    31 

''"'ania  do  Nov      1     Nov.    6 

Malagasy  Republic Franc  Nov     4    Nov     5 

'  ansportation Deutsche  mark...   . 

^anan  A  Czamecki.  staff  consultant: 

Cruzeiro     .  Aug.  16     Aug    29 

Deutsche  mock 


31.100 

355 

355 

12.400 

35.72 

12.400 

12.325 

247.50 

20. 16.  7 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124.400 

710 

1,715.30 

12.400 

250 

24.800 

25.  333 

52.50 

62.15.0 


200.00 
100.00 
241  59 

50.00 
350.00 
100.00 
102.07 

10  66 
150.00 


6.  801  78 

3.171.20 

6.937 

316.47 

250.3 


1.883.63 

792.80 

11.15 
44.57 
35.25 


79.20 


110.88 


8 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 

9 
5 
5 
7 


18,000 


50.00 


144,000 


400.00 


13.0.8 
8. 642. 40 


31.44 
,154.67 


1  250  96 

212  61 
110,83 

21.900,00 

6.801.78 

165.600.00 

3.171.20 

131.337 

1.026.47 

1.965  6 

12.400 
329  2 

24.  800 

25.  333 
52,50 

75.  15,8 

8.642.40 

144.000 


18.000 
13.682 
18.000 
156.60 
200.00 
2,500 


50.00 
125.00 
350.00 
391.00 


2 
II 
1 
3 
2 
6 
4 


18.000 
1.033  50 
152.37 
305.  25 
2.  OCO.  00 
195  62 
18.000 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 


36.000 
13.682 
54.000 
313.20 
600.00 
7.500 


450.00 

625.00 

1.750.00 

2.737.00 


36.000 
368.50 
152.37 
915.75 
000.00 
173.75 
72,000 


100.00 
50.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 


117.205 


325.57 


36.000 
13.682 
171.205 
313.20 
600.00 
7.500 


450.00 
250.00 
250.00 
350.00 


100.00 
550.00 
50.00 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200.00 


8.0(2.60   2.018.63 


572.  50 
1.612.80 


792.00 
148.  50 


73.21 
403. 20 


38.32 
49.00 


7.530.00   1.882.50 


4    11.000 

24    13,(92 

I     ia.000 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


72.000 

328. 608 

18.000 


200.00 

1.200.00 

50.00 


4.199.00 
5, 900.' 23 


15.34 

633  96 


50  00 

100.00 
125.00 


50.00 
50,00 
50.00 


200.00 
500.00 
250.  00 


200.00 
250.  00 
100.  00 


4 
1 
2 
4 

13 
6 

24 

11 
1 
3 
2 


18.000 
18.000 

18.000 
18.000 
195.  80 
195.62 
13.692 
1.033.50 
152.37 
305.25 

2.ooaoo 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


72.000 

18.000 

36.000 

72.000 

2.  545.  40 

1.173.75 

328. 608 

11,368.50 

152.37 

915.75 

4.000.00 


200.00 

50.00 

100.00 

200  00 

650.00 

300.00 

.  20O.  00 

550.00 

50.00 

150.00 

100.00 


128.00 

i,'535."96' 

20.677 


64.00 
"375.'34" 
"57.'44' 


1, 


825.00 
105.25 
36.30 


39.91 
34.50 

5  94 


6.212.30  1.720.38 
5.900  23  1.633.96 
7.530.00   1.882.50 


31,100 
355 
355 

12.400 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124.400 

710 

1.715.30 

2.80C 


200.00 

100.00 

241.59 

11.29 


6.937 
316.47 
250.  30 


11.15 
44.57 
35.25 


7.652        1.913.00 


Brazil 


Meiico 

El  Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua.. 

Costa  Rica , 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Dominican  Republic 


Coto* 

Lempira  

Cordoba    

Colon 

Peso 

Bolivar 

Peso 

Dutch  florin... 


...  Oct 
..  Oct 


5  Oct  8 

8  Oct  10 

...  Oct    10  Oct  12 

..  Oct    12  Oct  15 

..  Oct     15  Oct  18 

..  Oct    21  Oct  22 

..  Oct    22  Oct  24 

..  Oct    24  Oct  26 


14 

3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 


181.50 

625.00 
125.00 

100.00 
350  00 
366.00 
831.50 
244.50 

5a  00 


50.00       2.462.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1.873.50 

375.00 

100.00 

1.050.00 

1. 098. 00 

1.663.00 

448.50 

100.00 


700.00 

150.00 
150.00 
50.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


471.50 
3. 260.  00 


125.90 
812.  76 


Shilling. 

...do. 

Franc.. 


^lary  Louise  O'Brien: 

Italy         

Somalia   

Tanzania       

Malagasy  Republic '.\V.'.'. 

South  Africa 

Senegal ' Franc..;""' 

Guinea     do 

France         do 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Transportation Deutsche  mark 


Lire    Oct    26    Oct   29 


Oct  30  Oct    31 

Nov  1  5  Nov  3-7 

Nov  4  Nov      5 

Nov  8  Nov    14 

Nov  15  Nov    16 

Nov  17  Nov.  20 

Nov  20  Nov.  21 

Nov.  21  Nov.  23 


31.100 

355 

355 

12.400 

35.72 

12.400 

12.325 

247.50 

20. 16.  7 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


124.400 

710 

.715.30 

12.400 

250 

24.800 

25.  333 

52.50 

62.15.0 


200.00 
100.00 
241.59 

50.00 
350.00 
100.00 
102.  07 

10.66 
150.00 


33.10 
1.813.00 

6.937 
316.47 
250.3 

'79.20 


33.10 
500.00 

11.15 
44.57 
35.25 

liO.88 


13.0.8 
8.642.40 


31.44 
2.154.67 


8,082.60 
450.00 
625.00 

1.750.00 
3. 309.  50 
1.612  80 

36. 000  00 

12.150,50 

300  87 

915.75 

4. 000.  00 

1.173.75 

72. 000 

7.530,00 

72,  000 

332,807 

18.  000 

5.900.23 

200,  00 

628.  00 

250,  00 

.535.% 

72.000 

38.677 

36.000 

72. 000 

2.  545.  40 

1.173.75 

328. 608 

12.193.50 

257.  62 

952.  05 

4.  000.  00 

6.212.30 

5. 900.  23 

7.  530.  00 

1.313.37 

1.026.47 

1.965.60 

2.800 

7.652 

2.933.50 

3.260.00 

1.873.50 

375.  00 

100.00 

1.050.00 

1.098.00 

1.663.00 

448.  50 

133.10 

1.813.  CO 

131.337 

1026.  47 

1.965.6 

12.400 

292.2 

24.800 

25. 333 

52.50 

75.15.8 

8. 642.  40 


164.60 
70.12 
28.20 

270  34 

1,883,63 

460,  W 

792,  8U 

211.15 

144.57 
276.  g4 

50  UO 
460, 88 
100.00 
102.  07 

10.66 

181.44 

^.  154.67 

400. CO 

100.00 
50.00 
475.  57 
lOll.  CO 
1 50.  CO 
150.00 


2.018  63 
45C 
250 
250.  fcU 
423.21 
403.20 

ItO  W 

',«F  ,, 
b-i  ' 
1.1'  , , 
lie  I 
(lilt  ,, 
200.  OU 
1,882.50 

200.00 
1.215.34 

50.00 
1.633.96 

200.00 
314.00 

100.00 
375, 34 
200.00 
107,44 
100,1 
200 
650 
300, 1  „ 
1.200.  uu 
589  91 
84,50 
155,94 
100, 
1.720.3S 
1.633.96 
1.882.50 

211.15 
144.57 
276  84 

11.29 
1.913,00 

825. 90 
812. 76 
150,00 
150.  CO 
SO.C'C 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 

loe.oo 

133.10 
500.  W 

211.15 
144.57 
276.  E4 

50.  W 
460.88 
100.00 
102. 07 

10.66 

181.47 

2.154.64 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN,  1   AND  DEC  31,  1968-Continued 


■ 

Name  ot  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoun 

per  diem 

Transpo 

tation 

Total 

'la'Tie  a'xj  countty 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 

Edwaid  W    Tom: 

Yen 

._  Feb,   26 

..  Mar,     4 

Mar,     6 

Mar,     7 

Mar     9 

Mar    12 

Mar    14 

Mar,  17 

Mar.  19 

,   Mar,  68 

June  21 

.     June  30 

_  July   24 

June  68 

July   68 

Nov.     8 

.     Nov.  10 

..  Nov,  20 

.  Nov,  22 

. .   Nov.  24 

Nov.  27 

.     Dec,     3 

_     Nov.  68 

Mar     4 
Mar     6 
Mar,     7 
Mar,     9 
Mar,  11 
Mar    14 
Mar,  17 
Mar.  19 
Mar,  20 

"j'une  30 
Jujy    24 
July   25 

Ha\i"i' 
Nov,  20 
Nov,  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     3 
Dec.     6 

8 
1 

7 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 

10 
24 

1 

'"  2    ' 
11 
1 
3 
2 
6 
4 

18.000 

18.000 
13,682 

18. oun 

156,60 

200  00 

2.500 

18.000 
13,692 

18.000 

18.000 
1.033  50 
152  37 
305  25 
2.  000,  00 
195,62 
18.000 

50,00 

50,  OO" 
50,  OU 
50  00 
50,00 
50,00 
50.00 

144.000 

36.000  " 
13,682 
54.  000 
313  20 
600  00 
7.500 

400.00   . 

144.000 

400.  00 

Japan 

Yen      

100,00 

50.00 

150,00  . 

1 00  00 
150  00   . 
150,00 

6,600 

6,650 

9.238,22" 

18.33 

24.29 

42.  600 
20.332 
54.  000 
313.20 
600.00 
7.500 

9.238.22 

180,000 

328.608 

18.000 

5.335,40 
174,48 
36.  000 
11,368.50 
152.37 
915.75 

4.000.00 

1.173.75 
72.000 

7.530.00 

118,33 

Korea 

Won         

74,29 

Japan                .  .---.. 

Yen          

1 50.  00 

tebancn 

Germany      

Belgium 
'.pltierlands 
Trdrisportation,  above 

Pound      ,    - 

Deutsche  mark 

Franc   . 

Deutsche  mark 

Yen 

100,00 
150.00 
150.00 

2. 307. 05 

2.307.05 

50,00 

50,  OU 
50  00 

50  00 " 
50,00 
50,00 
50  00 
50  00 
50,00 
50,00 

180  000 

328.608 
18.000 

36,000" 

11.368,50 

152  37 

915,75 

4.000,00 

1.173  75 

72.000 

500,00   . 

1.200,00 
50,00  . 

lOOOO" 

550  00 
50  00 
150fl0 
100  00 
300  00 
200,  00 

dOO.OO 

Korea 

Japan 

Transuortation,  above 
do 

Japan                       

Thailand                 

(Malaysia /Singapore 

Hon?  Kong 

Tjiwan           

Philippines   . 
J,ipan 
Transportation,  above 

Won 

Yen     ..- 

"5:335  40 

174  48 

'  "f. '33'8"53' 

43,77 

1.200.00 
50.00 

Deutsche  mark    . 

do     

Yen 

Baht     .              - 

Malaysian  dollars 

Hong  Kong  doliars 

Yuan 

Peso 

Yen 

Deutsche  mark  .. 

1.338.53 
43.77 
100.00 
550,  00 
50  00 
150.00 
100.00 
300.00 

7.530,00 

1.882,50 

200.  00 
1.882.50 

43.071.95 

99, 220.  52 

142,492.47 

_ 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

(lie  Rn  currency  (U  S   dollar  equivalent)   - - ^■  93. 152. 13 

A.'prijpnated  funds  ,    ,„„  „„ 

H   Res  260  H    Res    11%     .                                       - -- - --- - ««'    ??' ^« 

uovernment  Department;  Defense  Department     , - -- ^ 48. 132.  ctl 

142  492  47 


Total 


March   3.   1969. 


Thomas  E    Mnr.r,  \.n- 
Ciiairvian,   Comv\-itrrp   rni    Fomgn    A^avs. 


R[PjRT  Of  EXPENDITURF  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES,  UO,  2D  SESS,,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMFNT  OPfRATIONS, 

US,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   BETWEEN   JAN     1   AND  DEC.  31,   19G8 

I  MASTER  RECAPITULATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


tame  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S, 

currency  currency 


Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Hon,  Chet  Holitield,  chairman 

Hon,  Chet  Hohfield Jan,     6  Jan.    17 

Hon   Wrlham  S   Moorhead do dO-- 

Hon   William  J    Randall. do Jan.    13 

hon   Frank  Norton  .. do Jan,    17 

Hon,  John  N    (rienborn -do_.  ...do... 

Herbert  Roback ..do.  ..do 


410.05 1,274,95 

515.14 1,596.78 

246.17  940.25 

297.31     1.5%.78 

493.80    ;.  1.596.78 

415.84 1.596.78 


DougiasG  Dahiin....;.;';::;:::;;;;:":"":"";;;-;;do:..:  :;do";;;;;. ;...:.:.: 492.07 ll^lt 


Joseph  C   Luman. 
Subtotal 


.do. 


.do. 


416.09     .     1.596.78 


1.685.00 
2.111.92 
1,186.42 
1.894.09 
2.090.58 
2.012.62 
2. 088. 85 
2.012.87 


3.286.47 11.795.88 


15.082.35 


Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
I'lormation  Subcommittee.  Hon. 
J:hn  E    Moss,  chairman, 

Hon.  John  E   Moss  ...  Jan. 

Hon,  Beniamin  S  Rosenthal Jan. 

Hon  Donald  Rumsfeld  .. . Feb. 

VincenlJ   Augliere   .._ Jan. 

■Jorman  G   Cornish   .     Jan. 

Jack  Wild  ". - Jan. 

Alvin  Mills  - ..Jan. 

Cmdr,  Robert  H   Easterday Jan. 


23 

Feb. 

15 

30 

Feb. 

15 

2 

Feb. 

11 

23 

Feb. 

15 

23 

Feb. 

15 

23 

Feb. 

15 

23 

Feb. 

15 

23 

Feb. 

15 

1.200.00 2.570.00 


850.  00 
364.13  . 

1.200.00 
1.200.00 
1.200.00 
1.200.00 
1.200.00 


1.982.10 

1.317.00  .   

2,570.00 

2,570.00 

2,570.00 

2.570.00 

2,570.00  ._ 


3.770.00 
2.832.10 
1.681.13 
3,770.00 
3.770.00 
3.  770  00 
3.770.00 
3.770.00 


Subtotal - 8.<1<»3 


18,719.10 27.133.23 


Wa^'ei  recapitulation  hv  subcommit- 

'.'ilitary  Operations  Subcommittee, 
Hon  Chet  Holitield,  Chairman... 

forergn  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommit- 
tee. Hon  John  E  Moss.  Chair- 
man   _ 


3.286.47 11.795.88 


15.082.35 


8,414.13 


Grand  total. 


11,700.60 30,514.98 


18,719.10 27,133.23 

.      42.215.58 
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.'LibfiS    9CTH  CONG     COMMI  TT  E  i  ON  GOVtRNIWfNT  OPf  Rs  I 
US.  HOUSE  Of  RtPSfSfNMT   vi  ,    HKVKflN   |«N     .    JNDUfC     i.     .46*    Continued 


bUBOMMIIIit    1)1    MIUTARY    'iPtRAIIONS 


Nime  l-i'l   :ou"rry 


Orti 


Par   li«fp  'it» 


ratal  amount  ^^t    )i«m 


Itanjportalpon 


Total 


•(earrwicy 


U  !:>    Mia' 

•quivai«nt 

Oepar      Total  roreign  k   j  S 

Arri.i  'u<ti     tavn  :li''bto:»  cufency 


US   dollar  u.S  y.  mr 

equivalent  equivalent 

toretgn            or  U  S  Foreign             ai  u  S 

cu-reno          cucencY          cur'ency          cuicency  currency            currency 


I)  i    dollar 
equival«nt 

>o(e<gn  or  U  b 


Hon  Cn«l  Hoiifieid 
»or«a 
Rtinrned  to  J  S   EmOajif., 

r^lal  aipended 
Vietnam 
Returned  to  U  S   Embany. 

T3«j(  aiiMndad 

Thailand 

Returned  to  J  S  EmtMssy., 

Returned  to  I  S   Treasury 


Woo. 


Jm.     6    J«a.     7         2      13.M;.J0 

■iiii:"7"jii:i3 • %;m 


so  27,3tS  100.00 

S.4K  34.M 


SO 


17    WO 

35  400 

;.50o 


65  34 
300  JO 
63.56 


17.880 


65.34 


8«At 


M 


17 


i.ni 


50 


?7,900 

4  124 
345 

1.546  50 


?36.4« 

?00  00 

:6  n 

.'5.00 


27.900 


236.44 


Total  aipended 
Military  iirlitt  'urnisfted  3y  000. 
Oepartmeni  ol  the  Air  Force 


2.232.50 


Total. 


H»  27  2.232.50  108  27 

1.27<  95 1  271  ,5 


410.0S 1.274.M 


1. 685  00 


RECAPiT"!  ATinv 

For»«gn  currency  (J  S    lollar  aqui.aienlj       _ Amount 

Government  leoartmeni  (.deotity  njch)    Oepartmeni  of  AlV Force 410,05 

1.274  95 


R)UI 


'FxBM.vsMf   38.    1969 


REPORT  jF  EXPENDITURE   )F  F",REl'iN  '.^fRfS 


1685  00 

William   L    Dawson 
Crairrnan     CnmmUtee    on    Goi^mment    Operatinn^ 

C.-.  .»ND  APPROPRIATED  FUNUS.  TWAvtl   .MirMORI/iO  rir  H    RES.  110.2DSfSS    9CIHC0NG     COMMlTIif  ON  GOVfKNMEN  I  OPERATIONS 
JS    HOUSE  OF   "tPRESENTAHVh,    HlTWIfN    lAN     .    SNO  OFC    V     :968 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON   MILITARY   OPERATIONS 


Name  ji  .u'-etKY 

Oal* 

►"ei  .lie 

1  'ate 

Total  amount  per   Item 

Iransportation 

Total 



Na-ne  jn.i  :ouif'¥ 

A    ' 

■  a 

Depar.    Total 
ture    davj 

Foreig- 
cuiiencf 

US     lOiur 

equi<aier! 

.'  '1  s 

Miireocy 

t    'eign 
cuiienCY 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

ji  1)  S 
currency 

US  dolltr 

equivalent 

foreign             nr  U  S 

currency          currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

1  US 

cuiiency 

H.jn.  ^riiiijm  ,   V'XJrnead; 
"oriM 
!*etuned  'o      >    E.TDa^^. 

*on 

Ij      I.. 

.  iam. 

1 

Joa.     7        2 

13.582  50 

50 

27.365 
10.000 

100  00   . 
36.54   . 

Fatal  sisenaed      

.--. 

17.3tS 

63.46  .. 

17.365 

63  46 

Piastre 

do 

.  JM. 

7 

Jan.  13        ( 

^  40P 

50 

35  400 

4.,'X 

300  00 
39  8J  .. 



■'      •              •■   - 

F jtdl  ^tuc'Jed     

... 

30.700 

260.17  .. 

30.700 

260.17 

Thailand 

■Returned  'n    1   ,    ■  noassy 

3ahl 

do 

.  Jml 

U 

Jan.  17        4 

1.031 

SO 

4.124 
175 

200.00  .. 
8  49  . . 

I  jiai  ^iD«'-,:«<l                    

3.949 

191.51  .. 

1 ~^0C*7ft' 

3.949 

— 

y  litair  iir'il* -jrHisnad  Sy  000. 

Jepd''ment  )t  the  Air  "-orce 

•-»-•- 

... 

fjtai                                      

515.14  .. 

1.596.78  .. 

2.111.92 

Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent) 

KCAPtTULATION 

Amount 
515.14 

TaW. 

.... 

1.596  78 

2.111  92 

P'KHS-   vgT    28,    :<}»39 


Wu.ilAM    L    Dawson 
dai'  -rian    Comrniftfc   on    Goiemment    Operations 


REPORT  .^     '  P'NOI  TURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTH0RI2ED  BY  H  RES.  110,  20  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG    CrwiTTIE  '  M.nvfPNVf -.T  OPERATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWEEN   IAN    1    AND  DEC    31,  1968 

SUB^OMMlTT!!      iN    MIllTAKr    OPERATIONS 


Data 


Par  diam  rata 


Total  amount  par  diam 


Transportation 


ToUl 


Nam*  and  country 


Nama  of  carrancy 


US  dollar 
aquivalaflt 
Depar-    Total  Foceifn  or  US.  Foreign 

Arrival  ture    dayj        currency        curranqr        currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


I    S   dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  U  S 

Currency  currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Moo    *(i.idm       .Ti   Jail 
Korea 
Keturie"]  "0   J   .    f  mOji-if 

T  i(^,  .?  I,.'?'"  ?ed. 


tm.    t  tm.    7 


13.6(2.50 


SO 


27,365 

11.600 


15.765 


100  00 
42  39 

57.61 


15.765 


56.61 


r'Utnam 

tetur-ier;  •->;■,'  mOaisr 


Puitie. 


Jm.    7   Jm  13 


5.900 


50 


'  )lj,  .'xperi.je  J 
Mi.itaiy  111    "  'urnnJied  Sy  000. 
Department  ol  the  Air  Force 


3S.400 

13.150 

22.250 


300  00 

111  44 


'.iS  56 


.'32.  25 


22.  250 


188  S6 
732.:  5 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY.H   RES.  110,  2D  SESS.,  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1%8— Continued 
I  SUBCOMMinEE  OH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS— Continued 


Nama  and  country 


Nama  of  currency 


Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Depar-   Total 
Arrival         tura    days 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  US 

currency        currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U  S 

currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon   William  J   Randall— Continued 
Cost  ol  transportation  lurnished  by 
DOD,  Department  ol  the  Air 

Force  i 


208.00 


206.00 


Total. 


246.17 


940. 25 


RECAPITULATION 


F:reign  currency  (U  S  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  department:  Department  ol  the  Air  Force. 


Total 


186.42 


Amount 
246  17 
940.25 

1.  186,42 


I  William  L.  Dawson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 
February  28,  1969. 

RtPOCT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  110,  2D  SESS.,  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 

US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC    31,  1968 
SUBCOMMinEE  ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


Name  ol  currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amou 

Foreign 
currency 

nt  per  diem 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 
currency 

Transportation 

Total 

■<ame  and  country 

Depar- 
Arrival          ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Men   Frank  Norton: 

Won.... 

do 

.  Jan.     6    Jan.     7 

2 

13,682.50 

50 

27,  365 

15.000 

100  00 

norea                . . .    .    . 
Returned  to  U.S.  Lmbas 

Total  expended 

sy 

54.81   .. 

12,365 

45.19  .- 

12,365 

45.19 

Piastre. 

.  Jan.     7    Jan.   13 

6 

5,900 

50 

35,400 

14,500 

3,550 

300  00 

122.88  .. 

Returned  to  US.  Treasi 
Total  expended 

iry 

30.  00  . . 

17.350 

147,12  .. 

17,350 

147.12 

Baht 

do -. 

.  Jan.   14    Jan.   17 

4 

1,031 

50 

4,124.00 
1,958.90 

200  00 

Returned  to  U.S.  Trees 

jry 

95.00  .. 

2.165.  10 

105.00  .. 

2,165,10 

;05  00 

'ililitary  airlift  furnishe 
Department  ol  the  A 

Total 

d  by  DOD, 
r  Force 

1,5%.  78  . 

1,596.78 

297.13  .. 

1.596.78  . 

1.894.09 

RECAPITUUTION 

Amount 
297   31 

aprioiiriated  funds,  Government  depart 
Total 

ment:  Department  o 

:   596  78 

.  1,894  09 

I 

February  28,  1969. 


William  L.  Dawson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Government   Operations. 


FEPDRT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  110,  2D  SESS.,  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


.jrne  and  country 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cu  rrency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U  S  oollsr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


hr     John  N    Erienborn: 

i>,orea . Won... 

Returned  to  U  S   Embassy do 


Jan.     1    Jan. 


2      13,682.50 


50 


27.  365 
14,500 


100.00 
52.98 


Total  expended. 


12,865 


47.02 


12,865 


47.02 


.  lelnam 

-eturned  to  U  S.  (.mbassy. 


Piastre -..  Jan. 

do 


7    Jan.  13 


5,900 


50 


35,400 
6,280 


300,00 
53,22  . 


Total  expended. 


29.120 


246.78 


29, 120 


246.78 


Thailand .    . . . . . 

Wplurned  to  U  S.  Embassy. 

Total  expended . 


Baht. 


Jan.   14    Jan.   17 


1.031 


50 


.do. 


4,124 

0 


200.00 

0 


4.124 


200.00 


4,124 


200.  00 


Mitary  aiilitt  furnished  by  DOD, 
Oepaitment  of  the  Ait  Force. 


1,5%.  78 


1,5%,  78 


Total 


493  80 


1,5%.  78 


RECAPITULATION 


foreign  currency  (US   dollar  equivalent). 

«;  r'opriated  funds:  Government  Department:  Department  of  Air  Force. 


2.090.58 
Amoun 

493  b: 

1,5%  78 


ToUI. 


2.090.58 
William  L.  Dawson. 
Chairman.   Committee  on   Government   Operations 


February  28,  1969. 
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.F  .XP£NOITU«E  OF  FORfIGN  CUIWENCIES  AND  APPROPR.ArtO  fUNOS   TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES   110,  20  SESS  .  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOvlRNMf  NT  OPiR^r 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIIITARY  OPERATIONS 


N  ina  and  country 


TeM  tmetint  ptr  ditfn 


Transportation 


Total 


N«<n«  t»  ctirrwiqr         Arrival 


Ocpar-    Total 
tura    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currenrv 


U  S   dollar 
equwalent 

or  U  S 
f u'lency 


Foreign' 

Cu'ipncv 


U  S  dollar 
equivaieni 


1«    DO    ■  RoitKk 

Korea 


Vietnam 

Returned  to  U  S  Embassy. 


Total  eipended 


24.700 


Tl)ailand 

Returned  to  U  S   Embassy. 

Returned  to  U  S   Treasury. 

Total  a  ipended     . . 


14    Urn.  17 


208.32 


I.  Oil 


24,700 


2M.32 


saoo 


4.124 

170 

1.031 


200.00 

8.2S 

SO.  00 


2.923 


Military  airlilt  lurnisded  by  DOO 
Department  of  the  Air  Forct 


141. 7i 


i.923 


141.75 


Total 


1.5M.78 


l.S96.7i 


41S.M 


I.M8.78 2.012.62 


Foreign  :urrency  (U  S  dollar  equivalent) 

Govei  awnl  Oepart.nent  (identity  each)   Department  o(  Air  Foret 


KCATITUUTION 


'Tetol. 


Afflouat 

41J.84 

I.S96  78 


FlBRlARY    28      :")«'( 


.     --    - ..  ?  fil?  i;7 

Wii.i.i.^M    L     Daw.sun 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Gorr'-nmi-nt    Operation 


-   NOITURE  OF  FORE«N  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS   TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES   110.  30  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG  .  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVER^^.r^T  OPERATIONS 

US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    BETWEEN  JAN    1   AND  DEC    31,  1968  ^-IRATIONS. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


Ptr  dwfli  rait 


Namt  and  count  ry 


Nwnt  of  currtnqr 


Otpar-    Total 
Arrival         turt    days 


Total  amount  ptr  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


Douglas  G.  Dahlin: 
Korea  .    . 

Return  to  U  S  Embassy. 


Foreign 
currtnqr 


US  dollar 

equivaltnt 

or  U.S. 

currtncy 


Forttgn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivaltnt 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  US. 

CLnencv  currency 


Won 


do 


Jan      6     Jan 


2      13.682.  SO 


50.00 


Total  eiptndtd "^ 

J&lou^  Embassy :;::::::::. ?^::::::-^^^^  *•«»      «>oo 

Total  eiptndtd ^^^^ 

>•*» Jan.   14    Jan    17 

""•T do . 

Total  eipendtd 

Military  airlitt  furnishtd  by  000. 

Department  ol  the  Air  Force.' 


27.365 
12.000 


100.00 
43.85 


15.365 


56.15 


15.365 


56.15 


35.400 
4.700 


3oaoo 

39.83 


30.700 


Thailand 

Return  to  U  S  Embassy 


26a  17 


30.700 


260.17 


1.031 


saoo 


4.124 
500 


200.00 
24.25 


3.624 


175.75 


3.624 


175.7. 


Tout. 


1.596.78 


1.596.78 


492.07  1.596.78 


2. 088. 85 


Foreign  currency  (U  S  dollar  equivaltnt) 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  Department   Department  of  Air  Foret...!] 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amount 

492,  07 

1.  596  78 


Kj-hk-  \r V    JH.    1969. 


Cha:-"\an 


2.088  85 

William   L    Dawson. 
liter    on    Goiernment    Operation< 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  *;*°*™'''y^^  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RES   1.0.  20  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNME.T  OPERATIONS. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWttN  JAN    1  AND  DEC    31.  1968 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 


Datt 


Ptr  ditm  rait 


Total  amount  ptr  ditm 


Transportation 


Total 


Namt  and  country 


Namt  ol  currtncy         Arrival 


Otpar-    Total 
ture    days 


Joseph  C.  Luman: 
Korea 
Returned  to  US.  Embassy. 


Jan      6     Jan      7 


Foreign 
currtncy 

13.682.50 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currtncy 

50.00 


Total  expended 


Foreign 
currency 


27.365 
11.020 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currtncy 


100.00 
40.27 


Foreign 
currtTKy 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currtnqr 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

foreign  or  '.:S. 

currtncy         currency 


Vietnam 

'^'^luined  to  U.S.  Embassy. 


ian.     7    Jm.  is 


S.900 


saoo 


Total  eipendtd 


I6.34S 

35.400 
U.OSO 


S9.73 

300.00 
93  64 


16. 345 


59.73 


24.350 


206. 3S 


24.350 


206  36 


I 
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MPORT  Of  I  XPINOITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES    110.  2D  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG     COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

US    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   BETWEEN  JAN     1   AMD  DEC    31,   1968   -Continued 

I  SUBCOMMinEE  ON  MILITARY   OPERATIONS— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 


currency 


currency 


Fcieign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

CLiirency 


Transportation 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 


Total 


currency 


currency 


foreigr^ 
currency 


U  S    rloHar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Joseph  C   Luman-  Continued 

Thailand 

Returned  to  U  S    Err^bassy 


Baht 


Jan.    U     Jan.    17 


1.03! 


50,00 


4,124 
1,031 


200.  00 
50.00 


Total  '••ienjed. 


3.093 


150.00 


3.093 


Military  airlift  furnished  by  DOD,     US   dollar 
Department  ol  the  Air  Force 


1.5%.  78 


150.00 

"l,596y"78 


Total. 


416.09 


1,5%.  78 


2.012.87 


RECAPITULATION  Amount 

frifign  cuiiency  (U  S   dollar  equivalent)  . .    - -- --- ^16.  U9 

Aj  piopriated  funds.  Government  department:  Department  of  Air  Force -- — -- '.  •>%• '» 


Total 


^_.  .       .  .2.012.87 

William  L    Dawson, 
Chairman.    Committee   on    Government    Operations. 


FiERrARV    28,    1969, 


REPORT  OF  LXPENOlTURf  OF  FOREIGN  CURREtMClES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES    IIJ,  20  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG.,  CuMfVI  ITTLE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN    1   AND  DEC    31,   1968 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT   INFORMATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


lame  ^nd  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon   John  t    Mess 
Panama 

Colombia     

Peiu  

rhne  


Jan  23 

r            Pesos  .              Jan  26 

.1 Soles .    .  Jan  30 

.[ Escudos     Feb  3 

■•.rgentina ^ Pesos.. Feb.  5 

Hiazil Cruzeiros Feb.  7 


Venezuela 

Military  dir  transportation. 


Bolivares Feb.   14 


Jan 

25 

Jan. 

3U 

Feb 

3 

Feb. 

b 

Feb. 

7 

Feb 

14 

Feb 

15 

812  50 
2.015 

349 
17,500 

160 
224  25 


50.00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


4.062  53 

8  060 

698 

35,000 

1 ,  280 

224  25 


100,00 
250.00 
200.  00 
100.00 
iOO  00 
400.  00 
50.00 


2. 570. 00 


.  062.  50 

8,060 

698 

35,  000 

1,280 
224,25 


US  dollar 

egui.aient 

or  U  S 

currency 


100.00 
250.  00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
400.00 
50.00 
2,570.00 


Total - -     -      1.20000 


2, 570.  00 


3. 770.  00 


RECAPITULATION 


foreign  cuiiencv  (U  S   dollar  equivalent)  .    

Appropriated  lunds.  Government  department    Department  of  Air  Force.. 


Amount 
1,200 
2,570 


Total 


3,770 


William   L,  Dawson. 
Chairman.   Committee   on   Government   Operations 


FriiRVARY   28.   1969. 


RtPORT  OF  EXPtNDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES   llo,  2D  SESS..  90TH  CONG  .  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN,  1,  AND  DEC    31,  1968 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Ecieign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

Currency 


H  ■    beniamin  S   Rosenthal 

Peru                                            ...  Soles -    Jan.  30  Feb.  3 

Chile Escudos  . Feb.  3  Feb.  5 

Argentina Pesos Feb.  5  Feb.  7 

Brazil                        ....               .  Cruzeiros.-. Feb.  7  Feb.  14 

Venezuela  Bolivares Feb.  14  Feb.  15 

Commercial     ..ir     transportation --- .- 


2.015.00 

349  00 

17,500.00 

160  00 

224  25 


50,  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 


8.  j60  00 

698  00 

35.  000.  00 

1.280  00 

224  25 


200  00 8.060  00 

100  00 698.00 

100  00  35.000.00 

400  00  1,280  00 

50  00  .  224-25 

352.10  -. 


Washington  to  Lima  ,   con  An 

Military  air  transportation - ■    ■ -       '-"J""" 


200.  00 
100.00 
100.00 
400.00 

50  00 
352,10 

1,630,00 


Total 


850.00 1.982.10 


2,832.10 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U  S  dollar  equivalent) 
Appropriated  lunds   Government  department: 

Department  ol  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  State 


Amount 
850.  00 

1,630.00 
352.10 


Total. 


-h 


2,832,  10 

William   L    Dawson, 
Chairman    Committee   on    Government   Operations. 


Feeblarv   28.    1969. 
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RfPORT  OF  •XPfNOll'jRF  :,F  FOR 


F;'-.N  CJRRfNCl^S  110  lPP»OP»urfD  FUNDS    TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RfS    :;0   .'0SESS..90THC0NG     COMMITTf  E  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERAT 
<  --,    HOgSf    )F   ^tPRESfNTAtivf,    BETWEEN   JAN     ;    AND   OfC     il,   !%8 


IONS 


SUBClMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


►"et  Iwm  ■«'» 


Totii  amount  p«t  diem 


Trinsporljtion 


Nim«  nd  country 


NiTI*     jf    lu-'-TC/ 


Ai:i»j! 


D«par-  Total 
tor*    itiys 


Foreign 
cuirencv 


U  S    OoiHr 
equivalent 

currencr 


F  ■  V  «l  g  n 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivilent 

or  U  S 

currency 


fofeig.i 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivilant 

Of  US 

currency 


Total 

U.S.  dolljt 

equivilenl 

foreign  of  U  S 

currency  currency 


Hon    Doniio  -^umiftiM 
Peru 


F«b.    2    Fab.    3 


2."015 


50.  no 


4,U30 


:oc  00    .. 

26.  2S   ... 


T3f3l  ^ip«n1*»f1 


73.75 


Ln.i<! 

RetL.ri#rj  to  J»Ddr*me^f  if   >rate 


^u*>« Ftk.    3    Fab.    S 

do     


73  75 


341 


saoo 


698 


100  00 

31   97 


T  ITJI  •ip4»n'1e<1 


69.03 


Arjenliiia 

Sett^ned  to  D^par'-ne.M  )i   ,?.ii( 
Tstdi  sioeo'iei)     


P»so? 

1-1 


Fab.    5    Fab.    7 


69.03 


17.500 


5a  00 


35.000 


100  00  .. 

27.40  .. 


72.60 


ii»i  I 

Retuf-ied  'o  3rt:;ar*rnart  jr  Vafe 

Tj»»l  iueniied 

Commerc.al      lif      Tjristjcrrarion. 

^jsnnjton  -0  l^nj  jn.-i  R,o  le 

iMMiro  to  *asn  ngton 
Reluii-yjd  :o  Jeaar'Tient  jr  jiate 


Cruietros. 

lo     .. 


Fab.    7  Fab.  U 


72  60 


160 


saoo 


640 


?oaoo 

51.25 


14t.75 


148. 75 


815.00 

78.00 


Total  expanded 
Vilitary   air  'ransoortation. 


"u^doiiar ■"";"/;;;;;;;;;;;;;;";;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ;;;;;; ;; v \ 5^ ^ 


TotaL 


737  UO 
580.00 


364.13 


1,317 


1.681  ;3 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U  j    l-iilar  *qiji,alenl) 
Apofooriated  'unjs,   jOvenment  JeDafT-^enf: 

Deoartment  o'  A,r  Force 

Deoartment  )■  jtate " 


Total 


Amount 
364  13 

580.00 
737.00 

!  f   -.3 


William  L    Dawson 
Cha\rman    Committee  on   Oovernment   Operation 

.<PtNOiruR£  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  -AUTHORIZED  BY  H   RrS    -J,  :D  .ESS    9oTH  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

US.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    BETWEEN   JAN     1    AND   DEC    31,   1968 

SUBCOMMinEE   DN  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


PiBBL-\«r   28,    1969 

REPORT 


Oat* 


Per  Jf«m  rate 


lOtal  amount  oer  Jiem 


Name  and  cuu^'ry 


<im«     I  lu^rency 


Jeoar-    Total 
*ai  'ure     days 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S    lollar 
equivalent 

!f    J  S 

currency 


Fcreign 
currency 


U  S    ."loiiar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S    dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Forei|n 
currefKy 


US    :     jr 
egu  .d  ent 

cuf 'ency 


Vincent  J   Augtiere; 

"anama   

JdiomDia... 


-.iiie 

Aijentina. 
S'aiii 
veneiuea 


Vti.ilafy  air  transportation U.S.  doltor. 

Tom 


Jan.  23  Jan.  25  2 

.  . J«n.  26  Jan.  30  5 

Sol Jan.  30  Feb  1  4 

Escudo Feb  i  Fpd  )  2 

Paso Feb  .  feo  2 

Cruairo Feb  J  Feb  14  8 

Bolivar Feb  14  Feb.  15  1 


812.50 

2.015 
349 

17,500 
160 

224.  25 


50  00 
50  0(j 

50  iO 
■)0  .« 
bO  JO 
50.00 
50  00 


V  j:6  ''u 

8  J60 
968 

ib,  .iXi 

1 .  :80 

224  :b 


:oo  00  

-50  00  4.062.50" 


.'00  00 

;oo  00 

:oc  00 

400  o 


2, 570.  00 


8,060 
698 

35.000 

1.280 

224  :b 


100.00 
250.00 
200, 00 
100  00 
100.00 
400  CO 
50.00 
2.  570. 00 


1.200.00 


2,570.00 


3.770.00 


KtCAPiIuU\TION 


Amount 


Fof^ig.i  Cufenc,  '  j  J    10- ar  igji.a  e-'t) 

Approuf  aled  'u-ls,  3ovenrTi,nt  aeDaitmenf  Oepar'tment  V(The  Air 'FoVce'""!! '-■;?!^ 


Tola. 


FltBR'    \RY    JH,    IJtJy 


3.  ;70 


William  L.  Dawson. 
ChuJ'-^.an.    Cornmittre   on    Government    Operation 


I 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BX  H.  RES.  110,  2D  SESS.,  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 

I  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Data 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  am  ount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Nama  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
tura    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S. 

currency  currency 


Norman  G  Cornish: 

Panama 

Colombia    .     Peso Jan.  26    Jan 

Peru  Sol Jan.  30    Feb 

Cliile  Escudo Feb.  3 

Argentina Peso Feb.  5 

Brazil.       Cruzeiro. Feb.  7 

Venezuela  Bolivar Feb.  14 

Military  air  transportation. 


.  Jan.  23  Jan.  25 
30 
3 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  15 


812.50 

2.015 

349 

17,500 

160 

224. 25 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


4,062.50 

8.060 

698 

35,  000 

1.280 

224,25 


100 
250 
200 
100 
100 
400 
50 


,  062  50 

S.060 

698 

35,000 

1.280 

224.25 


2,570 


100 
250 
200 
100 
100 
400 
50 
570 


Total. 


1.200 


2,570 


RECAPITULATION 


foreign  cerrency  (US  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds:  Governmentideparfment;  Department  of  Air  Force- 


3.770 

Amount 
..  1,200 
..  2,570 


Total. 


3,770 


William  L    Dawson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Government   Operations 


Pebbuaby  28,  1969, 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  RES.  110.  2D  SESS..  90TH  CONG.,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC   31,  1968 

I  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Nama  ot  currency         Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


JjckWild:                                                                                       ,  „  ,         ., 

Panama  J«n.  23  Jan.   25 

Colombia Pesos... J«n.  26  Jan.  30 

Peru      Soles Jan.  30  Feb.     3 

Chile                Escudos Feb.  3  Feb.     5 

Argentina Pesos Feb.  5  Feb.     7 

Brazil            Cruzeiros Feb.  7  Feb.  14 

Venezuela Bolivares Feb.  14  Feb.  15 

Military  air  transportation 


812.50 

2,015 

349 

17.500 

160 

224.25 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


.062,50 

8,060 

698 

35,  000 

1.280 

224,25 


100 
250 
200 
100 
100 
400 
50 


,062.50 

8.060 

698 

35.  COO 

1,280 

224  25 


2,570  .. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent) - 

Appropriated  funds:  Government  department:  Department  ot  Air  Force.. 


100 
250 
200 
100 
100 
400 
50 
2.570 


Amount 

1,200 
2.570 


Total. 


Pebbuart  28,  1969. 


3,770 


WiLLLAM  L    Dawson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government   Operations. 


SEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H,  RES,  UO,  2D  SESS,,  90TH  CONG..  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
tura    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  ot  U  S. 

currency  cuirency 


Alun  Mills:  .         „„  , 

Panama Jan-   23  Jan.   25 

Colombia Pesos Jan.  26  Jan 

Peru  Soles Jan.  30  Feb 

Chile Escudos Feb.    2 


Argentina Pesos. « 


Feb.    5 


Brazil. 


Venezuela Bolivares. 

Military  air  transportation 


Cruzeiros Feb.    7 


30 
3 
Feb.     5 
Feb.     7 
Feb.  14 


Feb.  14    Feb.  15 


812.50 

2,015 

349 

17.500 

160 

224.25 


50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


,062.50 

8,060 

698 

35.000 

1.280 

224.25 


250  ::;::::::::::::-:";;'--'"'<"«2:5o 


200 
100 
100 
400 
50 


8.060 
698 

35,  000 

1.280 

224.25 


2,570 


Total. 


1.200 


2.570 


100 
250 
200 

100 

100 

400 

50 

:.570 

3,770 


RECAPITULATION 


foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) L";rr 

Appropriated  funds.  Government  department:  Department  of  tlie  Air  Force. 


Amount 

..  1.200 
..  2.570 


Total 

Pebruabt  28.  1969. 
C!XV 388— Part  6 


3.770 


William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman.   Committee  on   Government   Operations. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March    IJ,   I960 


RFPORT  Of  fXPENOlT'jOt  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIf.  JNO  IPPRIJPRI  AltD  FuSUS    THivti   A..  IH()RI/ i  (i  BY  H    R[', 

J  J   HO  .';.t    ,»  ■'ipwt  ,!M  J  n,.  ,    Btr^KNiAN    .a 

SUBCOMMiT^Ff    "iN   f/REiGN    iP'RAI    INS  AND   'l  iVFRNMiNT     NFORMATION 


.'O'jfSS    90TH  CONG     COM  VI T I  i  I  ON  GOV  !RMV(  •,  I  uPfKATiONS 
HO  .'It      ,f    -ilPRt   .jMAIl,.    ,     Btr^KN    iAN      .    AND    UFC     i!      :  %8 


Ptr  di«m  fate 


lotiji  arriount  ^>e'   .liem 


'h  "  <?  i  ■'  ]  :o ...  ^ 


Nam*  ol  currency 


Depar-    Tolal 
Arrival  ture    dari 


Ttansportatran 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
curiency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foipig'- 
LUfiency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US. 

currency 


Pj  <ami 

.>  • 

A  nenuna 

'■^  '»*;  J*?  I 
Total 


Faatarday: 


Jan    23    Jan    7i 
ian    ?6     >an    30 


CnoaiTM. 


Jan.  M  Feti 
Fat  3  Feb 
S 

7 


Fab. 
Feb 


Feb 


Fab    14 


'a'npoftjtton.. 


Fab    M    Feb    IS 


812.  SO 

2.015 

349 

17.500 

160 

224.  25 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 


4.0S2.50 

8.060 

698 

35.000 

1.280 
224  25 


100.00 
2S0.00 
200.00 

100.00 
100.00  . 
400  OO  . 
50  00  . 


2,570.00 


I,  062,  50 

8.060 

698 

35.000 

1.280 

224.25 


100.00 
250.00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
400.00 
50.00 
2. 570. 00 


1.200.00  2.570.00 


3.770.00 


Foreign  currency  (US  dollar  equivalent) 

A..crapriated  fundi  Government  Department  Department  ol  Ai(  Forct. 


MCAPITULATION 


Total 


Amount 
1.200 
2.570 

3.770 


F  -  H  R  ■    <  R  Y 


>fl9 


Wii  I.I.^M    L     Dav.sun 
Chair  "liiri     C<j"tmUti  e    on    Go\  ernment    Operations. 


BEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRlATtO  fUNOS    TRAVEL  AUTHORISED  BY  H    RES   34.  ISI  SESS    90th  CONG 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  US   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  AND  MINING,'  TERRITORIES.  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC   31.  1968 


Ptr  dlam  rat* 


Total  amount  p*r  dwm 


Transportation 


Total 


•1-4  and  country 


Nam*  al  curr*ncy 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


U  S  dollar  U  S  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign           or  U  S           Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        curiency  X|  curiency  currency 


U  S  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

cuiiency  currency 


Hon  Ljuience  I   Burton: 

iwitieriand  Franc 

OiMiticlM  nuik.. 

i'*'y  lira Nov  23 

Greece Oradtnw.. Nov   24 

!""•  _ Pottfld Nov   26 


Nov.  18    N«v   23 


214.50 


50.00 


1.072.50 


250.00 


'"<^"     Rup**. 

Tijiiand.    Baiit. 


Mjiaviia 
New  Zealand 

Hon    Thomas  G.  Foley. 
Switzerland , 


Hon  Theodore  R  Kuptorman: 

New  t'saiand 


OoHar  

Pound 
Do 

Franc 
Doulsch*  mark. 

Pound 

Do 


30 
Ok.    I 


Nov  24 
Nov  26 
Nov  29 
Dm:. 


0*e. 
Dec 

Dec 


0*c 
0*c 

Dec 
Dec 


1 
3 
5 
9 

15 


Nov.  17    >(o«.  23 


31.150.00 

1.500.00 

175.00 

380.00 

1,033.50 

150  00 

44.55 

44.55 

214.50 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


31.150.00 

3.000.00 
525.00 
760.00 

3. 100.50 

450.00 

178.20 

44  55 


50.00  . 

2. 124.  40 

529.64 

IM.OO  . 

150.00 

100.00 

36  62  ■■ 

■"  ld.'46 

150.00  . 
150.00  . 

.... 

200.00  

50.00 

50.00       1.287.00 


300.00 


4,737.60        1.181.15 


Dec 
Dec. 


0*c.    9 
0*c.  15 


Shaler 

witzerland Franc Nov.  17    Nov   23 

Oautscli*  mark 

itaiy  lira 

Greece Drxhma 

Israel Pound 

'"dia     Rup** Nov 

J>t»i»n4       , .  Batit    0*c 


Malaysia 

New  Zealand. 


--..*....... 


Dollar 

Pound     

do 
Chaiies  Leppert.  Jr  : 

Switzerland ..  Franc 

OoutKji*  mark. 

Itatv     , Lira 

Israel  , Pound 

lidia     Rupee 

Thailand Baht 

Malaysia  .         Dollar 

New  Zealand  .  Pound 


Nov    23 

Nov    24 

Nov    26 

30 

1 

3 

6 

14 


Dec 
Dec 
Ow:. 


Nov  24 

Nov  26 

Nov  29 

Doc.  1 

D*c  3 

0*c  5 

Dec.  9 

0*c.  15 


Nov.  IS    Nov.  22 


Oo. 


Nov  22 

Nov  26 

Nov  30 

Dec  1 

Dec  3 

Dec  6 

Dec  14 


Nov  26 

Nov  29 

Dec  1 

Dec  ) 

0*c.  5 

Dec  9 

0*c  15 


44.55 
44  55 

214.50 

31.150.00 
1,500.00 
175  00 
380.00 
1,033  50 
150.00 
44  55 
44.55 

214  50 

31,150.00 
175.00 
380  00 
1,033.50 
150  OO 
44  55 
44.55 


50.00 
50.00 


178.20 
44  55 


50.00        1.287.50 


200  00 
50.00 

300.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


31,150.00 

3.000.00 

525  00 

760.00 

3. 100.  50 

450.00 

178.20 

44.55 


50.00 

1.664.80 

415.06 

100.00 

150.00 
100.00 

36.62 

10.46 

150.00 

150.00 

200.  00  . . 

50.00  

50.00        1.072.50 


50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 


124,60a00 
525.00 
760.00 
3, 100.  50 
450.00 
178.20 
44.55 


250.00 

200.00 
150.00 
100.  OO 
150  00 
150.00 
200.00 
50.00 


1.664  80 
36.62 


.  1, 

415.06  1, 

124, 

10.46 


1.072.50 

2.124.40 
31.150  00 

3. 000.  00 
561  62 
760.00 

3, 100  50 

450.00 

178.20 

44.55 

1.287.00 
4.  737. 60 


178.20 
44  55 

.287.50 
.664.80 
.150.00 
,000  00 
561  62 
760  00 
, 100  50 
450.00 
178.  20 
44  55 

072.  50 
664.80 
600.00 
561  62 
760.00 
100.50 
450.00 
178.20 
44.55 


250.00 
529. 64 

50  CO 
100.  00 
160  46 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 

50  00 

300.00 
1.181.15 

20O  00 
50.(0 

3M.00 
415  C6 

50  CO 
100.00 
160  46 
100.  CO 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 

50.00 

250.00 
415.06 
200.00 
160.  46 
100.00 
150  00 
150.00 
200.00 
50  00 


Total 


5a00 4,25a00 


2.572.29 


6.822.29 


ings  ol  tfle  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  at  Ge.uva.  SwiUerland    Th*  inspoction  ol  puuuani  lo  n    nes  j« 


March  7,   1969 


Chairman.   Committee   on    Intcrtor    and    In^i.iar    Affairs. 


March   12,  1969 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES.  168,  1ST  SESS     90TH  CONG 
REPORT  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC    31.  !%8 


COMMITTEE  ON 


Date 


Per  diem  rale 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
cuirency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foieign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Samuel  N   Fnedel' 
Netherlands 


Belgium 


Guilder. 
Franc. 


ny      I Deutsche  mark 


Germany 

Italy  i 

Israel  ■ 

Italy  

Round  trip  transportation 

Total 
Reiuiirl  o(  overpayment  ($150  00) 

Horace  R    Kornegay  I 

Belgium  

Round  trip  transportation 


Lira 

Pound 

Lira    . 
U  S  dollar 


Nov    13  Nov.  15 

Nov.  15  Nov.  19 

Nov.  19  Nov    23 

Nov.  23  Nov    25 

Nov,  25  Nov,  29 

Nov.  29  Nov.  30 


!81  69 

2,500 

200 

31.150 

175 

31.150 


50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 
50,  00 
50,00 


363  38 

10.000 
800 

62.  300 
700 

62,  300 


100.00 
200.  00 
200.  00 
100.00 
200.  00 
100.00 


363  38 

10,000 

800 

62,  300 

700 

62,  300 


967  60 


900.00 


967.60 


100.00 
200  00 
200.  00 
100.00 
200  00 
100.00 
967.60 

1.867.60 


Franc. 

US  dollar 


June  24    June  27 


2,500 


50.00 


10,000 


200.  00 


10,000 


824.21 


Iota! 


200.00 


824.21 


200.  UO 
824.21 

1,024.21 


Ailliam  L    Spiinget. 

Sweden      j 

Norway  

Denmark  ... 

Netherlands 

Round  trip  transportation 


Krona 

Krone 

do  ... 

Guilder. - 
U  S  dollar 


Aug.     4  Aug.     8 

Aug.    9  Aug.  11 

Aug.  12  Aug.  14 

Aug.  16  


258 
356  66 
375  66 
180.63 


50.00 

50  00 
50.00 
50.00 


1290 

1070  25 

1127 

180.63 


250.00  . 

150.00  . 

150.00  . 

50.00 


1,290 

1,070.25 

1.127 

180.63 

3,248.50 


250.00 

150.00 

150.00 

50.00 

895.^9 


Subtotal 
less  relund  expenses  advanced. . 

Tolal  -  


Jjhii  M    Mu'pny 
1  a  pa  n 
forea 

HTHg  Kong., 
Vietnam     .. 
Thailand   .. 
Israel 
Italy 


600  00 


.  495.  89 
149.  10 


1,346.79 


Yen      . 

Won 

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Piastre   . .  _ 

Baht 

Pound-  - 
Lira       . 


Apt  11  Apt  14 

Apr.  14  Apr.  15 

Apr.  15  Apr  16 

Apr.  16  Apr,  18 

Apr  18  Apr,  21 

Apr  22  Apr  24 

Apr  25  Apr  26 


18  000 

13.683 

303,65 

5,900 

1,031 

175 

32.  200 


50  00 
50  00 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 
50  00 
50.00 


54.  000 
13.683 

303,65 

17.700 

3.  093 

525 

62,400 


150.00 
50.00  ... 
50  00 

!5.t34 

il   76   -    . 

13.683 
303,65 
17,700 
4.493 
668  83 
78.312 

191.76 
50.  00 
60.00 

150  00 

150.00 

150.00 
150.00 
100.00 

1.400 
;13  83 
15.912 

67  90 

i]   09 
25  46 

217.90 
191.09 
125.  46 

Round  trip  transportation 
Refund  ol  overpayment  (JlOO) 


U  S  dollar. 


2,039.56 


Total 


800.00 2,215.77 


Krone 
Krone 


Hastings  Keith: 

Norway .... 

Denmark   .. 

less  relund L. 

Fr.jnce  

Portugal  ,.. 

ha'ice  ^.. 

I  ess  relund '-. 

Switzerianr)         ...j.. 

Less  relund....; 

United  I'ingdom Pound 

Round  trip  transportation  

Total        


Dec    16     Dec    17 
Dec.   17     Dec,   18 


Franc   

[scuda  ...  - 
Franc     -   - , 

Swiss  Iranc 


Dec  18  Dec    20 

Dec  20  Dec    23 

Dec,  23  Dec,  27 

bee,  27  Dec'   28 

Dec  28  Jan      1 


356,75 

374  50 

247,00 

.427,50 

274 


214  50 


50.00 

50,00 

■5o."6o" 

50,00 
50.00 

'50.' 66" 

50.06' 


713.50 

1.123 

494 

4,282  50 

1,235 

429 


100.00 
150.00 

-135.32 
100.00 
150.00 
250.  00 

-50.00 
100.00 

-50.00 
200.  00 


713,50 


268.  32 


35,77 


2, 039.  56 


3,015.77 


100.  00 
50.45 


494. 00 


2.271 


79.49 


100.00 
229.  49 
200.  GO 


50.00 


8-17-16 


21.16 
832.  40 


221.16 
832.40 


Ti'ii  Lee  Carter: 

United  Kinvdom..... Pound. 

Netherlands      Guilder      -.-.- 

(jfimany   - Deutsche  mark. 

SAitzeiiand f's"'^     

Austria  -- Schilling 

Spam  -  Peseta   

Portugal  Escudo 

Round  trip  transportation  


Nov     8  Nov    12 

Nov.  13  Nov    15 

Nov.  15  Now    18 

Nov.  18  Nov.  21 

Nov    21  Nov,  24 

Nov    24  Nov,  29 

Nov    29  Dec      1 


180  00 

199,00 

214   3 

1   289  00 

3,480 

2,856.46 


50,00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


104.11.6 

360.  00 
796  00 
643  50 

3.867,00 
17.400 

2, 856.  50 


814,68 


250,00 
100.  00 
200.  00 
150.00 
150.00 
250.00 
100.00 


9.1.3 

114.33 
186.31 
353.00 
734.  24 


968.82 


21.61 

31,53 
46,45 
82.28 
28.53 


875.  00 


30,58 
991.90 


Total --- 

Refund  ot  overpayment  ($150  00) 

loeSkubilz 

United  Kingdom Pd""d   ...     ... 

Netherlands Guilder 

Germany Deutsche  mark 

ivMtrerland ; -  Franc.       

Austria       ; Schilling . 

Yugoslavia 1 0'"" 

Spam I Peseta 

Portugal  --       - Escudo 

Round  tni'  transportation       


1.200.00  .- 1.232.88 


Nov  8  Nov  13 
Nov  13  Nov  15 
Nov    15     Now    18 


Nov 
Nov,  21 


Nov.  21 
Nov,  24 


Nov  24  Now  28 
Nov  28  Nov  29 
Nov,  30    Dec,     i 


180  00 

199  00 

214  50 

1,289 

625 

3.480 

'.856.46 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 


104.11.6 

360  00 

796.00 
643.50 
3.867  00 
1.815  00 
6.  960  00 
2.856.50 


250.00 

100.00 
200. 00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100  00 


9.1,3 

114.33 
186.  31 
353.  00 
734.24 
1.253.50 


21.61 

31   53  . 
46  45 
82.28 
28,53 
100.28 


875.  00 


30.58 
1.151.90 


1.783.50 


271  61 
131.53 
246  45 
232  28 
178.53 
250  CO 
130.  58 
991.90 

2.432,83 


271  15 
131,53 
246  4  5 
232,28 
178,53 
250.  28 
100, 00 
130,58 
1.151.93 


Total  

Refund  ol  ovtipacnent  ($150  00) 

W  S  Stuckey: 

Japan    ^en         . 

Hong  Kong f. ^iong  Kong  dollar 


1.200.00  1,493.16 


Thailand. 

Vietnam     '. .     -- 

Round  tri|i  transportation 

ToUl -   


Baht 
Piastre 


Dec  29  Dec  31 

Dec,  31  Jan  3 

Jan  3  Jan,  5 

Jan,  5  Jan  9 


8.  000  00 

303.50 

1.032,00 

5,900  00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 


54  003 

910,50 

.062.00 

23.600 


150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
200.00 


3.62 


54.000 

910.50 

2. 062.  00 

23.600 


2,693  16 


150.00 
150.00 
100,00 
200,  00 
880  62 


600.00 


1.880.62 


2.480  62 
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P«r  Ji«<n  rait 


Total  amount  p*r  (jtmn 


•Urn*  «nd  OMntry 


N«m«  5i  currMcy 


Arnval 


OaMr- 

lura 


*i''n. 


I    P«<»r  N 

jJOJn  

Hong  Kong ... . 

TiMiUnd 

Vi«fa»m       

RouTl  'rip  tnnjoortilion 
3'U>I 

Rounrl  *"0  ''jn$poftltlon 


t9n 
Hong 

Batif 
PiMtra 


Kdng  JotUr. 


Cnstira.. 


0<e. 
0«c. 
J«n 
J«n 

'Dk 
D«c 


0«c 
Ian 

Jan 
Ian 


Total 


Frif»i|n 


968— Continuad 
Transportation 


Total 


18, 


JOO.  JO 

303.50 

1,032.00 

S.  900.  00 


U  S   dollar 
■quivaltnt 

Of  U  S 
tuf'ancy 


50.  X 
■).)  M 
Sfl    10 

bajo 


^O'eign 
cucrency 


54   X«  JO 

:.  ;*:  30 

23,  600  X 


Oac 
0«c 


117.00 
2M.H 


saoo 
saoo 


:«8  0 
6/2.  75 


U  S  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  US 

currency 


.50.  X) 
150  JO 

:oo  DO 
:oo  00 

.'00  oo'. 
1M.00  . 


US  dollar 

•quivattnt 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currtocy 


U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Forngn  or  u  S 

currarKy  currency 


UUi 


2.4caoo 


1.880  62 


815.00 


54.000.00 

910.50 

2,062.00 

23.  600  00 

:48  JO 

672   75 

2,460.00 


ISO.  00 
ISO.  00 
100.00 
200  00 
1.880.62 
200.00 
150.00 
815.00 


Andrew  Stevenson 

Arfentina i>,vj 

Sr»^'l  '..  Cru/«in 

f^f^''*        - ..---....,... tict^dj 

Jenmjfk     ,..........,..,.,...  Kroner 

f^t'-^i'l    D«ui«:ne  mjrn 

Nether, jodj Guilder 

''•"J  _ '"  Sol. 

'JSSR  .\ Ruble 

<9-«!M\a ..\. 9oiiy«r 


950.00 2,695.62 


3.645  C2 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Aug 


No. 
Aug 
0«: 


:5 


Nov 
Nov. 
Nov 
ieot 


27 

20 

30 

4 


7 
2 

3 

10 


17,500 
18^.40 
424.50 

75.  OS 


50.00 
50.00 

50,00 
50  00 


94  290 

326  45 

1.235  30 

2,809   '5 


259  00 
89  00 

145  'jO 
Vi  20 


Dee-  6 
Aut  25 
Dec,    13 


2.227.00 
4$.W 

224  25 


saoo 

50.  M 
50  00 


II.3K.S0 

?4«  X 
1,492   38 


Total. 


255  00 

273   13 
ii2  ;5 

1.  728  78 


28,210 
40  35 
189  80 

943.50 

3.987  50 

4.  196  00 

2,580  00 

24  00 

77  37 


91   00 

11  00 

23,  12 

125  80 

994  17 

.  157  20 

61    17 

26  67 

17.25 


122,500 

366  80 

1,425.  16 

3,  753  25 
3,987  60 

4,  196,00 
14,062,50 

270  00 
1,569.75 


350.00 
100  00 
168  62 

500  liO 
994  11 

.  IbJ  . 
316  .■ 
3ai    ' 
350  , 


2,  507.  38 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  cifrrwicir  (U  S.  dollar  a^uivilmt; 


HARI.XT    O. , 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 


4,  236  16 

Amount 

24,  526    .: 

Stacgcrs, 


REPvk:    ,1-  £;«PENOirURE  OF  FORElG-N  CURR£<iCiE.S  A,NO  APPROPRIATED  FUN 


"S,   TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  M    RtS    40  AND  H    RfS    *38,  90TH  CONG  .  COMMI  TT£  t  ON  THE  JUDICIARY   U  S 
HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   BfTWEEN   )AN     1    AND   DEC     il     1968 


Pf   liem  rate 


Total  jTiount  per  jiem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Nam*  o»  currvney  Arrival 


Depai'     loLaJ 
tut*    dayt 


Eoieig" 
CurreiiC) 


Hon    *m.  T   Cdflill 

Untteo  Kingdom . 

Germany        .    , Mlflt 

S^&eriand Ilirrj.".'.'.'.''.'.'  SwijsYririe.' 


Nov.  14 
Nov  17 
Nov.  24 


Nov  16 
Nov  23 
Nov    27 


3 
7 
4 


20.  18.  6 

200 

214.5 


I  J    iJollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


50  00 
50.00 
50.00 


foreign 
currency 


62.  15.0 

1.400 

858 


U  S   dollar 
equivalent 

ar  U  S 
cu-'rency 


150.00 
350.00 
200.00 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


19  10 

. 634  65 

116.00 


3  56 

658.22 

27.00 


Foreign 
currency 


54  4,  iu 
4.  034  65 

974 


itji 


US.  dollar 

equivaier^l 

or  US 

currency 


153.56 

1.008  22 

227  UO 


Hon    ^T'jnue    Metier 
JiiteiJ  i^.n^dom 

'^•"■'       ,, "-* 

j«»r.^ei  and     . .. 

•"  »"'».- 1.IIII 

N9">e'iandi .„ 


7oaoo 


TrhlMnt 

SwiNlnac.I 
FiMC. 


Aut  6 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16 


Aug.    9         4  20/17/7  50.00  83106  20a00 

Aut  15         6  1.2te  50.00  7,728  300.00 

*«•■  27       12  215  50. 00  2. 577  500  00 


Foul. 


;'2  16  3 
597 

"i."  366.' 04" 
1.943.53 


688  78 


54,38 
23.22 

"777."88' 
538.25 


1.388 


loe.'eg 

8.325 

2.577 
3.  866.  04 
1.943.63 


(SfJBi  

3«ifi8r  a  id.  _ . 
'J  'iie.j  «i   ijlorn 
ijer'na   V 


Lira  Nov    13 

Israeli  pound Nov.  16 

Swtsi  franc Nov  24 

Pwwd Nov.  28 


Nov.  15 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  27 
Oac     I 


1. 100.00 1,393.73  .. 


31.150 
175 
215 

20/17/7 


50.00 
so.  00 
50.00 
50.00 


93.450 

1.400 

860 

S3  106 


150.  uO 
400.00 
200.00 
200.00 


771 
81  3  7 
5,302 


f jtal. 


179.42 

193  78 

1.325,  70 


93,  450 

1,400 

1,631 

164  140 

5.  302.  80 


254  iS 
323, ;2 
600, LU 
777  88 
5J8. .;) 

2,493.73 

~i5b!oc 

400  IX- 
379  i.^ 
393, 7^ 
1.325,  ■ 


950 


Frances  Christy 

uniioO  K,  .idom     ._. Pound Aug.     -j 

?""'=»       Schilling. Aug.  lu 

5*i!ieriand Swim  (ranc....  Aug.  16 

f'4""  Franc. 

Netherlands GuiWar  .        


1.698.90 


2. 648. 9. 


^o»,  9 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  29 


4 

6 

14 


20.17.17 

1.288 

215 


50.  n 

50.00 
50.  iX) 


83. 10.  6 
7.728 

3,010 


20<i.00 
300.00 
700.00 


Total 


-V-- 


597 

25.50 

3. 866.  05 

1,943.52 


23.22 

5.94 

777,88 

538.25 


83.^9.6 

8,325 

3.035.50 

3,866.05 

1.943.62 


200.00 
323:22 
705.94 
777.88 
538.25 


France-^  Jhiisly 

Italy 

Israel. 

i*'tzerland  . . . 
United  Kingdom 
j«.many 


•-"• Nov    13  Nov.  15  3 

Israali  pound Nov.  16  Nov.  23  8 

Swiss  Iraoc Nov.  24  Nov  27  4 

PoMnd Nov.  28  Oac.    1  4 

Mark 


31,150 
175 
215 

20/17/7 


50 

50 

50.  JO 


93.450 
1,400 

860 
S3  10  6 


1,200 


150,00 
400.00 

200.00 
200.00 


1.345.29 


Toui 
G.  I   Cine 


221 

22,5  3 

5,  302.  80 


51.50 

53.00 

1.325.70 


93,450 
1.400 
1,081 

106  5  9 
5,  302.  80 


2. 545. 29 


1 50.  Ob 
400. Ou 
251  :  - 
253... 
1,325.7l 


950.00 1.43020 


2, 380. 20 


S"itz9rla.  J Swiss  (ranc  May     8 

Netherianjs Guikltr 


M»»   15       8  214.50  50.00  1.734  400.00 


Total. 


3. 038.  26 


I   Inline: 

Jayan. 

Tai»van.. 

Hong  Kong,  Bntljll  Crown  Goiony 

Vietnam 


4oaoo 


841.29 
841.29 


1.734 

3.  038.  26 


400.00 
842.19 


1,241.29 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 


Yen 

New  Taiwan  dollar 
•lo.^ii  '^Jng  loilar 
=>us:er,    . 

^'"^f""   JOM!     .'.■.■;.  Nov.  20 

l^i'^nd 3atit  Nov   22 

Switzerland Swiss 'ranc  Nov    '3 

f"*'™*"*    Main  Nov    "9 

'"Stria .__  Shilling  Oec    '5 


Italy 


Li'S-     -, Dec      3 


Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 

do 
Nov.  29 
Oec.     5 
Dec      8 
Dec    16 


18.000 
2.000 

305.  25 

5.900 

150 

2i4.'50 

200 

1,289 

31.150 


50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


108.000 
1,'XX) 

915  75 
5.900 
3,000 


287 
393 

867 


249,200 


Total. 


300.00 
100.00 
150.  OC 
50.00  . 

100.00 

300  00 
350  OO 
150,00  . 
400.00  . 

1,900.00 


571,50  27  65 

465  108.24 

7.917.20        2.294.30 


2.  430. 19 


108,000 

300. 00 

4.000 

100.00 

915.75 

150.00 

915.75 

50.00 

300 

100.00 

571   50 

27.65 

1.752 

408. 24 

10.570.20 

2.  644.  30 

3.867 

150.00 

249,200 

400.00 

4.330.19 
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Data 


Per  diam  rate 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Dapar- 
tura 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Bess  E  Dick 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria... 

Switzerland 

France.      

Netherlands 


Pound 

Schilling... 
Swiss  franc. 

Franc 

Guildar 


Aug.    6 

Aug.    9 

4 

20/17/7 

50.00 

83  10/6 

200.00 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  15 

6 

1,288 

50.00 

7728 

300.00 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  17 

2 

215 

50  00 

430 

100.00 

597 


23.22 


8,325 
430 


200.00 
323.  22 

100,00 


Total. 


3,866.04 
1,943.63 

777.88 
538,25 

3.  866.  04 
1.943,63 

777,88 
538,25 

600  . 

1.339.35  . 

1,939,35 

Bess  E  Dick: 

Italy 

Israel     

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
Germany 


Lira. 


Nov.    3 

Israel  pound Nov.  16 

Swiss  franc Nov.  24 

Pound Nov.  28 

Daut^a  mark 


Nov. 
Nov. 


15 
23 


Nov.  27 
Dec.     1 


31,150 
175 
215 

20/17/7 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


93,450 

1.400 

860 

83/10/6 


150.00 
400.00 
200.00 
200.00 


221 

22/15/3 
6, 302.  80 


51.50 

53.00 

1,325.70 


93,450 

1,400 

1,081 

106/5/9 

5,  302.  80 


Total. 


950 


1.430.20 


150.00 
400.00 
251.50 
253.00 
,325.70 

2.  380.  20 


Hon  Joshua  Eilbarg: 

Switzerland  Swiss  franc      May     8    May   12         5  214.50  50.00        1,083.75  250.00  1,338  307  87        2,421.75  557  87 

Netherlands..' Guildar - 2,452.80  679.26        2,452.80  679.26 


Total 


250.80 


987.13 


1,237.13 


Hon  William  L.  Hungata: 

Hong  Kong Hong  Kong  dollar... .  Jan.     8    Jan.  11  3          303.50            50.00               605 

Japan  Yan    Jan.     6    Jan.     8  2           18,000             50.0o           23,600 

Thailand                               Baht Jan.  15    Jan.   19  5            1,031            50  00            4,753 

Vietnam Piastre Jan.   11    Jan.   15  4             5.900             50.00           20,000 

Germany. Mark - - 


98.84 

65.56 

230.46 

169.  49 


1,440 


4.00 


8.083.20       2,018.78 


605 

98.84 

25,040 

69  56 

4,753 

230.  46 

20,000 

169  49 

8. 083.  20 

2.018.78 

Total. 


564.35 


2,  022.  78 


2,587,  13 


Hon  Robert  McClory: 

Switzerland Swiss  franc. . 

Germany .  Mark 

Austria Schilling 


I  Nov.  16 
--|Nov.  25 
..  Nov.  18 
..  Nov.  20 


Nov.  18 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  21 


214.50 

200 
1,290 


50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


858 

400 
2,580 


200.00 

100.00 
100.00 


858 


3567.60 
129.54 


891.90 
5.03 


2,709.54 


200,00 

991  90 

105,03 


Total. 


400.00 


896.93 


1,2%.  93 


Hon  Clark  MacGregor: 

Switzerland Swiss  franc. 

Netherlands Pound 


May     8    May  10 


216.75 


50.00 


550.  25 


126.99 


119.20 
3, 038. 26 


27.43 
841.39 


669.45 
3.  038.  26 


a  54  42 
841,39 


Total. 


126.99 


868.82 


995.81 


Hon.  Charles  McC. 
Israel  .   .   . . 

Jordan 

Italy.   .     . 
Germany 


Mathias,  Jr.: 


Israel  pound... 

Dinar 

Lire 

Mark 


Jan.  2  Jan.  9 
Jan.  10  Jan.  11 
Jan.  12    Jan.  14 


8  175 

1  17.800 

3  31,200 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


1,400 
17.800 
93,600 


400.00 

50.00 

150  00 


284.07 


81.16 


65,  520 
5,781.60 


105.17 
443. 95 


1,684.07 

17.800 

159. 120 

5,781.60 


481.  16 

50.00 

255.  17 

1,443.95 


Total. 


600.00 


1,630.28 


2,  230  28 


United  Kingdom'  Pound       Nov.  18    Nov.  21          4         2018.6             50.00         83.13  3           200.00  17.2.3             40.80  100.15  6  240  80 

Italy                  Lire                             Nov.  22    Nov.  25         4           31,150             50.00         124,600           200.00     124.600  200  00 

Switzerland  ^l""  Swiss'Vranc Nov.  26    Nov.  27         2           214.50             50  00                429           100.00  125             29.10  554  129  10 

Germany     Mark                             2.308.80           575.62  2,30880  575.62 


ToUI. 


500.00 


645.52 


1.145.52 


Hon  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr: 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 


Franc  ..  Nov.  23  Nov.  29  6  214  50  50  00  1,287  300.00 

Mark              Nov.  29  Dec     5  7  200  50  00  1,383  350.00 

Schilling     Dee.     5  Dec.     8  3  1,289  50  00  3,867  150.00 

Lire  Dec.    8  Dec  12  4  32,150  50  00  124,600  200.00 


632. 50 
4, 948. 82 
1,723.75 


147.23 

1.233,81 

66.99 


919.50 

5.341.82 

5,590,75 

124,600 


447.  23 

1 .  583.  81 

216.99 

200.000 


Total... 

Hon  Byron  G.  Rogers: 

Italy 

Israel 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany 


1,000.00 1,448.03 


Lire Nov.  13    Nov.  15         3  31,150  50.00  93,450  150.00 

Israelpound Nov.  16    Nov.  23         8  175  5000  1,400  400.00 

Swiss/ranc Nov.  24    Nov.  27         4  215  50  00  860  200.00 

Pound       Nov.  28    Dec     1  4  20/17,/7  50.00  80/10/6  200.00 

Mark 


794.50 

22/15/3 

5, 302.  80 


184.89 

53,00 
1,325.70 


93, 450 

1,400 

1,654.50 

loe'S-g 

5, 302.  80 


2. 448.  03 


150,00 
400,00 
384  89 
253,00 
325,  70 


950.00 


Total 

Grand  total - 13,141.34 


1,563.59 


2,513,59 


22,661.01     35,802  35 


I 

March  4,  19«9. 


Chairman, 


EitANTJEL    CELLKB, 

Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
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1                              N*m«  of  currtncy 

tM» 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  p«r  diem 

Transportation 

Trti 

Nime  lid  counlf 

Ad 

>al 

bout' 
tiiie 

T'jlai 
days 

foreign 
Currency 

US  (MUr 

equivalent 

or  I)  S 
CurierKy 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  s 

curreiKy 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

H   C    Smcnea'd 

,. Plund 

1  )n 
.  Mac 
;"6et. 

Nov 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

.   Aug 

:  i 

8 

19 
23 

7 
10 
15 
■.6 

7 
10 
15 
18 
16 

10 

15 

;6 
'0 

tin 

Mar 

Oct 
Nov 

Aug 
Aug. 
Aug 

Aug 

Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug 

Aug 
Aug 
Aug. 

Juii 

Oct 

n 

\i 

25 
29 

10 
14 
16 

;8 

10 
14 
16 
23 
18 

10 
14 
16 
18 

26 

IS 

17.17 

SO 

290  92 

.'02  9b 

3bi    .'3 

ibO  ■» 
3bO  00 

.'M  .« 
.'bO    lO 
iOO   .« 
104  83 

;68  b 

t  010 
81    17 
1  JIO 
65.14 

407  23 
7bl  8b 
196   78 
7bl   85 
156  6b 

4b9  42 
3  010 

226  34 
3  010 

211   94 
146.8 

4.134 

29.500 

610 

b7,456 

6,801 

4,134 

29.  bOO 

610 

1.830 

106.416 

3.731 

28.300 

429 

54,000 

6.801 

9   12 

3.010 

D«ut«:.'n  -TH'« 
P^.J^d              ...    . 

Oeutvni!  -njril 

Pound                .    .. 

do 

1.110,18 
751  85 

549  -1 

7b-.    Hb 
bOe  tb 
3bn  ,  ; 

Oa 

Oo 

Do 

8 

7 
7 

4 

b 
2 
3 

J7.f7 

17.17 

17.17 

1.033 

7.375 

150 

13.500 

so 

■  50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
SO 

14^  ;; 
.if,  i 

.46   i 

4    ,34 

29.500 

610 

37. 740 

Hoi    fnnn  y    Cian 
Tlmlind    

B»lit 

Mkm 

Vietnam       

2bO    .1 

1  'ti'    If 

Hong  Hon| 

tt. 

Yw.... 

JJMn 
N9th9Jian,js 

19.  716 

6,801 

b4   77 
1,87b  81 

lb9  bO 
1.87b  81 

20(1    ;*] 

2bn  -0 

100  <i 

A.txrt  1    D«nnn 

Thailand      

Mt 

Aug 
Aug 
Aug 
Aug 

Aug. 

Aug 
.  Aug 
.  Aug 
.  Aug 

4 
5 
2 
6 
3 

4 
5 
2 
3 

1.033 

7,375 

150 

150 

13.500 

1.033 

7.375 

150 

13.500 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

4.134 
29.500 

610 

1.830 

54.000 

200  00 
250  00 

100  00 
246  90 

IbO  JC 

<i«lnim        

Mlw 

Honj  Kong_.i.. 
Do        

<• 

tm. 

;  i6,416 
6  801 

.'9b  60 

;   87b  81 

Uoin             

Nethisf'afi'1^ 

y«i 

Guilder 

246  90 

44b  60 

1.875  81 

180  44 

Cj^jt    1    -1    B'jce 

rhannd    

BiUt 

Mtm 

50 
50 
50 
50 

3.731 

28.  300 

429 

54.000 

180  44 

239  83 

70  40 

150.00 

Vietnam       

239  63 

70  40 

IbO  00 

1.87b  80 

Hong  Konj 

O. 

Im.... 

lapan 
N«thff'3TM5 

6  801 
3,010 

1   87b  80 
'bO  t>4 

M««»    M    S.l«»lliar1 
U«it«d  Kingdom 

Pound 

.  Oct.; 

1 

17.  i; 

ss 

9.12 

23  49 

•Wtrany 

, OeuTvfi'*  '!'■ 

23  49 
750  b4 

... 

T»W 

1,000  . 

4.021.87  . 

H  992  69 

13.014.56 

F  jf»ii  ■  ij'-'^ci  (  J  J 

lo"ar  equivalent) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
13.014  bfi 

M.*RCH    3     1969 


REP-jRT  jf  K^iSOlTuRE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIIl 


Edward  A.   Garmatz. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries. 


tOS,   TRAVEL  AUTHuHl/iU  rtY   H    »fs    v;     '.ST  iESS  ,  90TH  CONG    COMMI TTE  E  ON  POST  OFF  ICE  AND  CI  .1 


SEIWCX,  05.  mWC  V  KWiSLNTATIVtS.  HtTWELN  JAN    .  AND  DtC.  31,  1968 


Name  o(  currency 

Data 

Par  diam  rata 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  a.od  cou.ilry 

Ariiyal 

'Jtla: 

luia 

Jays 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

F  .ie(<-             „,  US 

cuiiency         curraiKy 

f^eir 
currency 

U  S    lollai 
equKalent 

.1  u  s 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

ot  Ub 

currency 

Hon  Thaddaus  J  Oubki: 

Germany              . . ,....,. 

D«utsch«  m«rk 

OracliiM 

Uff 

do 

Oeutsche  mjrfc 

.   D«c      , 
.   Oac.     6 
.   0^.     7 
.  Oac     9 

Dec      6 
Dae.     7 
Oac.     9 
Oac.   13 

5 

I 
2 
5 

100 

25.00 
0 

120 

30  jO 

220 

55.00 
0 

50.00 
0 
1,300  00 

jie«ce         

Tjfkey         

LaOanon       

T'jn?ix)iution.     round     trip     to 

4S0 

50.00.. 
0       .. 

■""5.'206' 

"iloo'oo'"' 

450 

"""5."206" 

: jiaae 

SuOtolai        _ 

75.00  .. 

1.330.00  .. 

1.405.00 

Hon    ierome  R    ^aidie 

jriiieo  itales    U*io.  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  dollar    . 

Piastre  

Deutsche  rnark 

.  Apr.    12 
.  Apr.   14 

Apr.   13 
Apr.  23 

1 
9 

300             50  00 

5.900             50.00 

300 
53.100 

50.00  .. 

300 

b3.  100 

7.454 

50  00 

•  letnam                                   

450.00  .. 

450,00 

1,861,00 

f'j 'Syortation       found      trip      to 

7,454 

'.   861  00 

Vietnam 

Subtotal 

500.00  .. 

1,881.00  .. 

2.361.00 

CommittM  tout 

575  00 

3.191   00     . 

3.  766.  00 

F)f9ijn  cu'fency  (U  S   dollar  equivaltnt) 

RECAPITULATION 

• 

Amou't 
3.766   .0 

M.*iiCH    I     1969 


T     J      Dt'LSKI, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Post   Office  and  Civil  Service 


March   12,  1969 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES  997  AND  1247,  2D  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN'   1   AND  DEC    31,  1968 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


r.ame  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total  amount  per  diem 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency         currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Hon  George  H    Fallon: 

United  Kingdom l Pound     ,_. 

Germany  I Deutsche  mark  . 

Austria  Schilling 

Italy  Lire..- 

Hon    Joiin  C    Kluczynski: 

United  Kingdom ^ Pound 

Germany Deutsche  mark  . 

Austria     .  - Schilling 

Italy  Lire 

Hon    Frank  M   Clark: 

Australia     Australian  dollar. . 

Thailand _ Baht 

Hong  Kong     Hong  Kong  dollar 

lapan  .  Yen 

Germany  Oeutsche  mark. 

Hon   Ed  Edmondson: 

Vietnam  , Piastre 

Philippines         -  Peso 

Germany  Oeutsche  mark.. 

Hon   Wm   C   Cramer: 

Australia     Australian  dollar.  _ 

Thailand. Baht.    . 

Hong  Kong J Hong  Kong  dollar 

lapan  1 Yen 

Germany  Deutsche  mark  . 

Hon  James  C  Cleveland; 

Australia     j Australian  dollar. 

Germany Oeutsche  mark 

Hon  Don  H  Clausen: 

Austraha  Australian  dollar. . 

Thailand  Baht     ... 

Philippines         Peso. 

lapan  -  Yen 

Germany  Oeutsche  mark 

Hon    Roger  H    Zion: 

Gerr^any  Deutsche  mark.   . 

Czechoslovakia  Koruna.  .... 

Austria  ...4 Schilling    .. 

Italy  Lire 

Hon   Jack  H    McDonald: 

United  Kingdom     Pound 

Germany   Deutsche  mark... 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Austria  -.- Schilling 

Italy  Lire 

Landon  Mitchell 

Ajslralia Australian  dollar. 

Thailand -  Baht. 

Hong  Kong , Hong  Kong  dollar. 

lapan  .   Yen 

United  Kingdom Pound 

Germany Deutsche  mark... 

Austria      Schilling 

Italy.     -- Lire 

Chiton  W    Endeld- 

Australia     . 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong  

lapan  

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Czechoslovakia. Koruna.. 

Aus(ri,i    L Schilling 

Italy       J I -.  Lire 


Nov  13 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  28 

Jan  25 

Feb  3 

Feb.  7 

Feb  9 


Dec    12 
Dec.  14 


Nov.  15 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  30 

Nov  15 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  30 

Feb  2 

Feb  7 

Feb  9 

Feb.  11 


Dec.  14 
Dec.  20 


Jan 
Feb 
Feb. 


25 
3 
7 


Feb.  11 


Feb.  2 

Feb  7 

Feb  11 

Feb  13 


20  18  4 

199 

1,289 

31.1bO 

20  18  4 

199 

1,289 

31.  IbO 

44  43 

1,021 
302  bO 
18,000 


5.900 
195  85 


44  43 

1,031 

302.  50 

18.000 


50  00 
50.00 
bO.  00 
50.00 

50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 

50  00 
50  00 
53.00 
50.00 


50  00 
50  00 


50.00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 


Jan    30    Feb      2 


Jan  25 

Feb  3 

Feb  7 

Feb.  9 


Nov  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  27 


Jan.  25 
Feb.  3 
Feb,  7 
Feb  9 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 


Feb  2 

Feb  7 

Feb.  9 

Feb  11 


Nov.  23 
Nov  25 
Nov  27 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov  25 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 

Feb.  2 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  11 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  30 


Dollar 

Baht    .       

Hong  Kong  dollar 

Yen . 

Pound       

Deutsche  mark... 


7 
11 


Jan.  25 
Feb.  3 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  21 

Nov    23 

.  Nov    25 

.  Nov.  27 


2 
7 

11 
13 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Feb. 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  27 
Nov    30 


3 
2 
2 
3 

4 
2 
2 
2 
3 

9 
5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
4 
3 

9 
5 
4 
2 
9 
2 
1 
3 
3 


44  43 


44  43 

1.031 

195  85 

18,000 


199 

717  50 

1,289 

31.150 

20  18  4 

199 

717.50 

1,289  00 

31,150 

44  43 

1,031 

302.  50 

18,000 

20  18.4 

199 

1,289 

31,150 

44.43 

1.031 

302.  50 

18,000 

20  18  4 

199 

717  50 

1,289  00 

31,150 


50  00 


5G  00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 


bO  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 

50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50.00 


62  15  0 
1,197 
5,156 

93.450 

62  15  0 
1,197 
5,156 

93.450 

399  83 

5,155 

605 

32,  000 


5,900 
783  40 


399  83 

5,155 

i.210 

36.  000 


399  83 

5.  155 
391  70 
36,000 


597 

1,435  00 

2.578 

93.450 

83.13  3 

398 

1.435  00 

2,578.00 

93,450 

399.83 

5.155 
592.50 
32,  000 
62  15  0 
1,197 
5,156 
93,450 

399  83 

5.155 

1.210 

36.  000 

188  4  6 

398 

713.50 

3.857.00 

93.450 


150  00  153  2  9 

300.00  2.870  61 

200.00  15.214  58 

150  00  445,731   58 


150.00 
300.  00 
200.00 
150  00 

450  00 
250  00 
100.00 


53  00 
200  00 


450  00 
250,  00 
200  00 
100  00 


200  00 


450.  00 
250  00 
100  00 
100  00 


150  00 
100  00 
100  00 
150  00 

200  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100.00 
150  00 

450  00 
250.00  . 

97.67  . 

88  89  . 
150.00 
300  00 
200  00 
150  00 

450  00 
250  00 
200  00 
100,00 
450  00 
100,00 
49,72 
150  00 
150,00 


2.073  58 

15.214  32 

302.778 

101.96 


36b  13  206  12  5 

721   26  4,067  61 

593  17  20,370  58 

715  46  539. 181   58 

62  15  0 

521   00  3.270.58 

590  16  20.370  32 

486  00  3%.  448 


115.20 


8.63b  60 

6.979.  14 

76  21 


38.26b 
9.  164  96 

72  26 
7.709  7b 

76  22 


8,  558  00 

2,  781   53 

859 
336.944 

54  13  2 
2,388.60 


2.156 


.  740  00 


106  29 
2.288  95 

8!   65 
1.925  52 


2. 137  37 
698   U 


13  26 
540  93 


130  32 
599  4! 


859 
336,945 


54.41 


13  27 
540  93 


61.23 


10,3*6.71 

15,254  32 

352, 8S0  97 

72  26 


iStJfib 
54H  2 

11,425.37 

860 
336.945 


2,602  19 

590  16 

556  39 

81  65 


106  29 
130  32 
856  16 

13,27 
540,93 


501   79 

5.155 

605 

32.  000 

8.635  60 

5,900 

783  40 

6,979  14 

476  04 
b.  155 
1.210 

74  265 
9  164  96 

249  94 
7  709  75 

476  05 

5.155 

391   70 

36.000 

8.558  00 

3  378  53 

1   435  GO 

3.437 

430,394 

1 38  6  5 

2,786  60 

1,435.00 

3.437 

430.395 

454  24 

5.155 

592  50 

32,000 

62  15  0 

11,553  71 

20.370  32 

445.310  97 

472  39 

5.155 

1,213 

74  265 

142  17  8 

11.823  37 

713  50 

4,727 

430, 395 


Total. 


9,57517    .. 24,797.% 


515  13 

1.021  26 

790.17 

865  46 

150  00 
821.00 
790  16 
636  00 

565  20 

250  00 

100  00 

88  89 

2.156  75 

50  00 

200  00 

1,740  00 

536  11 
250.00 
200  00 
296  29 
2.288  95 

281  65 
1.925  52 

536  12 

250  00 

100  00 

100  00 

2, 137  37 

848  11 
100  00 
113  25 
690  93 

330  32 
699.41 
100  00 
113  27 
690  93 

51!  23 

250  00 

97  67 

88  89 

150.00 

2,902,  19 

790  16 

716  39 

531.65 

250  00 
200  00 
Z06  29 
580  32 
2.956  16 
49  72 
163  27 
690  93 

34.373.13 


RECAPITULATION 


Total 


Amount 
34,373  13 


George  H.  Fallon 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Public    Worka 


March   1,   1969. 


PE 


PORT   OF    EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN   CURRENCIES  AND   APPROPRIATED   FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED   BY   H     RES    312,    1ST  SESS.  90TH   CONG,  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 

ASTRONAUTICS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN    1   AND  DEC    31,  1968 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


lame  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
ture    days 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Hon  Geo    P.  Miller:                                                                        .          „     ,         , .  ^ 

France             FraiK ...an.     9    Jan.     4  6 

United  Kingdom.  Pound Jan.    15    Jan.    lb  <: 

Mark. 

France                        Franc May     5    May     8  4 

United  Kingdom         Pound May     9    May   12  4 

Guilder      - - 


245 

21 


245 
21 


413.40 
125  75 
537  53 
219  15 
365  50 
835,63 


6152 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  12,  1969 


»ETO«T  OF  EXPENDITUBF  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H    RES   312    1ST  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG  ,  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAU 

TICS    US    HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,   BETWEEN   JAN    1   AND  DEC    31,   196t  Continuw) 


Na'"e  01  cjt'er'Cy 

»< 

OMi 

Pe'  aiem  rate 

Total  amount  per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nim«  jfM)  country 

A"  «ai 

Depjr 
ture 

Total 
Jars 

*  o'eign 
cuirency 

US.  dollar 

equlvilant 

j(  u  s 
currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  (Jollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currerKy 

foreign 
currency 

US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  ': 

currency 

Hon    .•org*  P   Millar    Conttnuad 

Garmany 

Aujfna 

Do        

.  Mark 
.  ScMINng 
do 

Aug    13 

Aug     \S 

Aug.  23 
Aug.   19 
Aug    22 
Aug    28 
Aug     iO 

Aug    14 
Aug.   19 
Aug   V 
Aug   2. 
Aug   23 
Aug    30 
iept     I 

5 
•) 
J 

J 
4 

:oo 

1   2M 
1   .'96 
i  4«^ 
.   430 

!1    .'JO 

■>0  00 

-.0  oc 
-HJ   X3 
■)0  00 
■)0  JO 
00  00 
00  JO 

40C 
6,430 

6,430 

10.455 

2.860 

1.875 

124  400 

100  00 
250  OO 
250  00 
150  00 
100.00 
150  00 
200  00 

0 

1,178 

0 

0 

650 

0 

12,675 

19.168 

0 
45  80 

0 
0 

22   70 
0 

20.38 
1,533.50 

400 

7.608 

6.430 

10,455 

3,510 

1,875 

137.075 

19,168 

100.00 
295.  80 

Spain 

Pmk 

250  00 

Portugal      . 

taSt 

150,  00 

Tufoslavta    ....... 

(Nntr 

122.70 

Italy             

.  Un 

Mmt 

150  00 

220  38 

1.533  50 

Total 

5.319  31 

.  Pound 

.  Frane 

riilfciaf 

-     WI^^R..........  . 

.  lira... 

Jan      2 

.    Jan       6 

Jan     10 

Jan     12 

.   Jan     14 

.  Jan.    16 

Jan      2 

Jan     10 
)»n     11 
Ian     13 
Jan     15 
Jan.    17 

.^^^^ 

Hon.  Joftn  *   Oava 

Unrtad  Kingdom 

Franc*       

NetharlindJ 

Italy             

4 
4 

2 

2 
2 
2 

21.0 
245 

180 

31.200 

3.480 

1.432 

50.00 

50.00 
50  00 
50  00 

50  00 
50,00 

84  0 

980  JO 

360  1)0 

07.400 

6,560 

2,633 

200.00 
200.00 

im.oo 

92  00 

94  JO 
91  96 

48 

1,010  54 

36  4 

46   176 

27   50 

1    760 

3.714.8 

114  78 
206.28 

10  40 
76   12 
39  22 
61   45 
927  77 

132 

1,990  54 

396  4 

103,576 

9.710 

4.295 

3,714.8 

314  78 

406  28 
110  40 
158  12 

Poftugji        

Fmdi 

133  n 

MMk> 

153  41 
927, 77 

Total            

2.213.98 

.  Hmk 

.  fWK 

.  6iilldw.„ 

.  Un 

.   PtMti 

.  Jan.     2 
.  Jan.     6 
.  Jan.   10 
.  Jan.    12 
.  Jan.   14 
.  Jan.   16 

Jan      5 
Jan    10 
Jan     11 
Jan    13 
Jan     15 
Jan.   17 

4 
A 

2 
2 
2 

21  0 

245 

180 

31,  200 

3.480 

1.432 

Hon   Guy  Vindar  )igt: 

United  Kingdom 

Franca                  

NeffKrfandi           

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50  00 
50.00 
50.  UO 

M.0 

Mao 

3«0 

62,400 
6,960 
2.863 

200  00 
200  » 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 

48 

I.CIO  54 

36  4 

46,176 

2,750 

1   760 

3,714  8 

114  78 
206  28 
10  40 
76   12 
39.22 
61   45 
927   77 

132 

1,990  54 

3%.  4 

108.576 

9,710 

4,295 

3.714  8 

314.78 
406  28 

Tialy 

ipain                , . 

176  12 

Por'ugai         

.  EtMds 

(>) 

139.22 

161  45 
927. 77 

- 

Total     

2,236  02 

Jan      : 

Jan      6 

.  Jan.    10 

.  Jan.    12 

Jan.    14 

.  Jaa.  M 

2 

Jan       b 
Ian     ..J 
Jan     11 
Jan.    13 
Jan.   15 
Jan.   17 

, 

Hon    R    }    Twroan 

united  Kingdom         ..     . 

4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

21.0 

245 

180 

31200 

3480 

1432 

5a  00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 
saoo 

M.0 

ssao 

360 

62400 

6960 

2K3 

200.00 

200.  m 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 

48 

10IO54 
36  4 

46,  176 
2750 
1760 

3714  8 

114  78 
206,  28 
10  40 
76,  12 
39,22 
61  45 
927  77 

132 

1990.54 

396  4 

108576 

9710 

42  95 

3714  8 

314,78 
406.28 
110.40 
176.12 
139  72 

Fnnce                   

Netherlandi 

-  r»wie 

Italy                    

Spam            

"nr'ujal        

.  Emi* 

MMfcl 

161  15 
927  7  7 

- 

Total        

2236.02 

Pounr)    

.  Franc 

.  GaiWw 

-  Ui» 

P«eta 

Escudo      ... 

-an 
.  Jan.     6 
.  Jan.   10 
.  Jan.    12 

Ian     11 

an       ■> 
Jan.    .J 
Jan.    11 
Jan.    13 

ian     15 

;ai      17 

" 

W   H    Soona 

Jniied  Kingdom    

France             

Neth«(iand» 

Italy              

Spam             . 

Portugal      

4 
4 

2 
2 
2 

2 

21  0 
245 

ISO 

31200 

3480 

1432 

50,00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 

84  0 

380.0 

360.  0 

62400 

6960 

2863 

200  00 
200.00 
100.00 
100,00 
100  ■« 
100,  JO 

48 

ICIO  54 

36  4 

46176 

2750 

1760 

3714.8 

114  78 
206  28 
ID  40 
76  12 
39  22 
61  45 
927.  77 

132 

1990,  53 

3%  4 

108.576 

97  10 

4295 

3714  8 

314     f 
406  .8 

1   1           ■ 

176  12 
1 39.  2? 
161.45 
927  77 

MjrK  ' 

- 

ToUi        _ 

2236.  02 

Dollar     

Mark 

•--*»- — - 

PmM 

EJCiido.._ 

Dinar 

Ur» 

Dinar' 

ZltK:      6 

.    Aug.    12 
Aug,   15 
Aug.  23 
Aug.    19 
Aug    27 
Aug    28 
Aug    iO 

_ 



.      ...      ._ 

Hon   G«o    i-  Brown     ir    Nex  lamnd 
H.  A.  Gould 

Gamany 

jec    15 

Aug    14 
Aug.   19 
Aug   2; 
Aug    21 
Aug    .'i 
Aug     iC 
SepL    2 

5 

3 

■i 
5 
J 

i 
4 

44.55 

200 
..286 
1 ,  286 
J,  485 

1.430 

S25 

11.  lOO 

50  00 
50   30 

OO  M 
oO  X 
50  JO 
50  JO 
50  OO 

2Z2.75 

500  00 
6.430 
6.430 

10.455 

2.860 

1.875 

114,400 

2saoo 

150.00 
250.00 
250  00 
150.00     . 
100  00 
150.00     . 

0 

1.178 
650 

0 

222.76 

600.00 
7,608 
6,431 

10,455 

3,510 

1.875 

114.400 

20.288 

2saoo 

150  00 

Austria      

Aujtna 

4,580 

295  M 

250  CC 

Spain   

Portugal 

tugoslayia      

'22.70' 

150.00 
122  ": 
150  00 

Italy 

184.20  .. 

""926.'70 

184  :o 

10,2>S 

920.70 

Total          

2. 223. 40 

Franc. 

Pound       

oept     i 

s«»tu 

_ 



J    M    Feiton 

France             

United  'kingdom 

iepL  13 
S«^16 

6 

3 

24S 
21 

50  00 

SO  00 

! ,  470 
63 

300  00 

150  00 

150 

3   14 
3.924 

30  !8 

8,90 

788.97 

395 

66  14 
3.924 

330.18 

158.90 
788.97 

Franc     

- 

TjUI 

1.278.05 

f    jnc         

Ma,     5 
May      % 

May       j 
May   U 

-  _  . 

-"' 

R   A   Carpenter 

Prince                       

4 

4 

245 
21 

50   X 
50.00 

640 
64 

131  .^ 
152.22 

94  3 

20 

3.017 

19.15 

47,78 

835.  63 

7,343 

84 

3.017 

150  35 
200. CO 
835  63 

Jilted  Kingdom 

Pound 

GuiWari 

_ 

Total         

1.  Its.  98 

Hon    )    L    J'ettiJ 
Ireland 

fmtt 

Sept   1 ) 
Sept   16 

3 
4 

2! 
21 

50   » 

50  JO 

42   11 

84 

101   76 
200.00 

3 
0 

0 
0 

42   11 
84 

101   78 
200,00 

United  Kingdom        

#».    . 

>uOtotal 

301.76 

''oun] 

«J« 

."OliftU . 

dt 

Saot  1 3 

Sept  16 

Sept  13 
Sepi    16 

_ 

Hon   Boo  tcKhardt 

Ireland                      ...     . 

Sapt  15 
Sept  19 

i 
4 

21 
21 

50   iJO 
50.00 

53 
84 

150  00 
200  00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

84 

150,  OC 
200  CO 

United  Kingdom 

SuBtotal             ._ _ 

350.00 

Sept  15 
Sept  19 

_^__^.^ 

Hon   g   L    Podall: 

Ireland                       

3 
4 

21 
21 

saoo 
saoo 

63 

84 

150  00 
200.00 

0 

0 

0 
0 

63 

84 

150.00 

200.00 

Unittd  Kingdom      

SuOtotal    

3S0  00 

— 

^c^ 

■>.»r  foo'iiDtea  at  end  of  table. 


I 


^larch  12,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


6153 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTH0RI2ED  BY  H.  RES  312,  1ST  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG    COMMITTEE  ON  SCIEf^CE  AND 

ASTRONAUTICS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC,  31,  1968-Conllnued 


Date 


Per  dierr  rate 


Total  amount  per  diem 


Transportation 


ToUl 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Dapar-  Total 
Arrival         tura    days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


tarle  Cabell:  „     ,  ,- 

Ireland Pound f"'M; 

United  Kingdom do .;-  Sapt  16 


Sapt.  IS 
Sapt.  19 


21 
21 


50.00 
50.00 


63 
84 


150.00 
200.00 


63 
84 


150,00 
200  00 


Subtotal 

t   Beeman; 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom. 


Pound      Sept.13    SaptlS 

do Sept  16    Sept.  19 


21 

21 


50,00 
50  00 


63 

84 


150.00 
200.00 


63 

84 


350  00 


150  00 
200  00 


Subtotal 

Chas  R  Cottrell,  Jr,:' 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom. 


350,  00 


Pound - Sapt  13 

do Sapt  16 


SaptlS 
Sapt  19 


21 
21 


50.00 
50.00 


63 

84 


150.00 
200  00 


63 
84 


150  00 
200  00 


Subtotal 


350.00 


R  F   fieitag,' 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 


Pound - Sapt  13 

do..  Sapt  16 


SaptlS 
Sapt  19 


21 
21 


50.00 
50.00 


63 
84 


150,00 
200.00 


63 
84 


150  00 
200.  00 


Subtotal 

A  Gerardi: 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom 


350.00 


Pound     Saptl3    Sept  15 

do - Sapt  16    Sept  19 


21 
21 


50  00 
50.00 


63 
84 


150.00 
200  00 


63 
84 


150  00 
200.  CO 


Total 


350  00 


R,  W   Givens- 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom 


Pound        Saptl3    SaptlS 

do..-- Sept  16    Sept  19 


21 
21 


50.00 
50.00 


63 
84 


150.00 
200  00 


63 
84 


Total 

J.  t  Wilson: 
Ireland 
United  Kingdom 


Pound       Sept  13    Sept  15 

do - Sept  16    Sept  19 


50.00 
50.00 


63 
84 


150.00 
200.  00 


63 
84 


150  00 
200  00 

350  00 

150,00 
200.00 


Total      . 
Lady  Jackson: «  United  Kingdom 
Alexander  King:  •  France.. .     . 
J  A  Sabato  '  Argentina 

Jas  G   Fulton: 

Austria 

Spain   

Portugal  


326 


Po"""* - 3,924  34 

f'"* - ■ .        250,250 

Peso --- 1 


788  96 
800.89 
715.00 


326 

3.294.34 

250.250 


350  00 
788  % 
800  89 
715  00 


Schilling- 
Peseta  . . 
Escudo--. 
Guilder.-. 


Aug.  14  Aug.  18 
Aug.  19  Aug.  21 
Aug   22    Aug.  23 


1.286 
3,485 
1,430 


50,00 
50.00 
50.00 


6,430 

10.455 

2.860 


250.00 
150,00 
100.00 


0 
3.952 

0 
3.313 


0 

56  78 

0 

913,80 


6,430 

14,407 

2.860 

3  313 


Total.  .. 
Q  Daddano: 
Peru. 


Sol 

Guilder '--- 


Sept   1    Sept  16        15         2,182.5  50.00        10,912.5  250.00 


1,642.5 


452.  98 


10.912  5 
1.642,5 


250  00 
206.78 

913  80 

1.470  58 

250.00 
552.98 


Total 

Lester  L.  Wolft: 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Netherlands   . . . 

Italy     

Spain 

Portugal.     


702.98 


Pound                 .-..Jan.     2    Jan.     5  4  210  50.00  84_0 

Franc -   --  J>n.     6    Jan.   10  4  245  50.00  980 

Guilder Jan.10Jan.il  2  180  50,00  350 

u"»      .  Jan.    12    Jan,    13  2  31,200  50.00  62,400 

PeMta ;..-  Jan.   14    Jan.   15  2  3,480  50  00  6,960 

Escudo"'  ■;; Jan.   16    Jan.   17  2  1,432  50,00  2,863 

Marl('..-- - - 


200,00 
200  00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 


48 

,010  54 

35,4 

46.176 

2,750 

1.750 

3.714,8 


114  78 
206.28 
10  40 
76  12 
39,22 
61.45 
927.77 


132 

1  990  54 

396,4 

108  576 

9,710 

4,295 

3,714  8 


Total. 


314  78 
406.28 
no  40 
176  12 
139.22 
161  45 
927  77 

2,236.02 


:  Cost  of  common  carrier  overseas  transportation  in  connection  with  the  trip.  ',!'^'^'',\ 

■  Department  ot  Defense  and  NASA  personnel  attached  to  committaa  temporarily  tor  purpose  m  ttee  dat 

ot  travel  and  perlormance  ot  escort  duties  but  without  salary  reimbursement  as  per  letters  ot  *  Cost  o 

authority  from  Committee  on  House  Administration  dated  Sept  12.  1968.  Show,  Engl 


Special  consultants  to  committee  as  per  letters  ot  authority  from  House  Administration  Com- 

'  Cost  of  transportation  furnished  by  Department  ol  Defense  to  and  f.om  the  Farnborougti  An 
Show,  England,  prorated  at  J842  82  for  each  member  ot  party 


George  P    Miller, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and   Astronautics. 


March  4,  1969. 


R:  PORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTH0R,2ED  BY  H,  RES  101  AND  H^RES^  1031^0  SESS  ,  90TH  CONG.,  COf^MITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 

AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


<ame  and  country 


Nama  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-   Total 
ture    days 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency       currency 


Total  amount  per  piem 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  US. 

curreiKy      currency 


Transportation 

U  S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency       currency 


Total 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency        currexy 


""ppinVsT^ Peso Juna21    Jun.23         3           195.55             50.00  586.65 

United  States  (transportation) Dollar - 

Subtotal - 

JonnRHolden                                                                                                    5         ^           jg  oqo             50.00  72.000 

i^P" - If."-- nSv"  16    Nov     8          2            MOOC             50.00  28.000 

Mrg\ong;.:::::::;::::::;:::;S^bng-kVnidoiTaV-:;:f3":i8  nS».2^     4     305.25      50.00  1.221 


150,00 


887.80 


586.65 


150.00 


887.80 


150  00 
887  80 

1.037.80 


200  00         - 72.000  2M.0O 

100  00  ...  28.000  100.00 

26000 :;:;;:; 1.121      2<»(» 


6ir>4 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD—  HOUSE 


March   U\   long 


RfPOOr  JF  MPfNDiTijRE  OF  fO»tM-,NCijR»f  NCI  tSANOAPPRoPRHTtD  FUNDS,  TRAvU  AUTHORi/,DBy  H   »fs 


,,     „  ;  iNOM   RES   1031, 20SfSS    90TH  CONG    COMMI  rT  1 1  ON  VET[Ras>; 

AFFAIRS.  US    HOUSE  OF  REPRtSfNTATIVfS    Bn*Sts    ,A-,     .    ANDOfC     .1     ,%g     Coot.nued  ttUNVmRAsj 


DM* 


Per  !)iem  'ite 


Totll  amount  p«i  tli«m 


Itanspoftation 


ToUl 


Name  f^<i  country 


"<(me  ]l  cu'rtncy 


Arrival 


tur* 


ToUl 


Fof»nn 
currtncy 


US  dollar 

■quivaltnt 

or  U  S 

currancy 


Fora<|n 
cufraney 


US  dollar 

aquivalani 

or  US 

currancy 


Foreign 
cucrency 


u  s    10 liar 

equivalent 

01  U  S 

currerKy 


foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

eqiji.  iiprif 

r        < 

Currency 


Jo<in  R  HolJan    Conliiwad 

Vwtnam Pmtra 

Pfctlipprnai.. Peso 

Cormany       Oaubclia  mark. 


Nov   21 
Nov   26 


Nov    26 
Om      2 


i  900 
195.51 


ijOtof  *' 


50  00  22.000  18144 :2  ooo 

50.00        1.368.75  35QlOO ""■       1368  75 

7.451.00        1.85«  39         7' 454  00 


186  44 

3-^','  X 
1  858  39 


Hon     jeyrno'. '   H  tipam 

•J»''"^^<  0«u  tic  ha  ma  rli... 

Mo"j 'jij Honj  Honj  dollar 

V'et'arn  Pijstre 

TNaiiand Sant 

Laos   Kip '„ 

Taiwan  Yuan    

Pti  lipcme? p«^ 

Ilea-  rsn 


1.03S.44 


1.8i8.39  2.894  S3 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
...do. 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jm. 


3 

8 
10 

9 
12 
IS 


305.25 
944 

1.031 

25.000 

2.000 

195  8  7 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


610  50 

41.300 

3.804  00 

25.000 

2  000 

387  62 


100  17 

350  00 

184  44 

50  00 

50  00 
98  94 


3.666  14 

1.800  00 
321  90 

5.  490  00 


930  29 


87   51 


8  05 
15  25 


iuOtotjl       

rou( 


3  666  14 

610  50 

41,300 
5,604  00 

25,000 
2,321  90 

387  62 
5.  490  00 


«33.55  1,041.10 


2.019.99 3,7«7.» 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  cu.'rencf  ( J  3    loJa' «quival«nt)  Amount 

Appropnatad  funds    jO«er   ment  leBirtmant    Veteranj'  AdminDtration (transportation) *  '^'5  'i 


loM 


\l\R(H    t,    1969 


87  so 

5.807  '8 

Oli.v    E     Teague, 

C/iai-'nan.     Co"i  Tnif  tec    cm     Vt'terans'    Af1a\-- 


RffxJRT  JF  iXPLNOITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H  RES.  -.2DSESS    90TH  CONG    COVMITTf  (  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS   U  S  H-.F 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


Par  diam  rata 


Total  imount  per  Jiem 


Name  n.J  :ountry 


Njma  ot  currancy 


Dcpar-    Total 
Arrival  ture    dayj 


Transportation 


Totll 


Foreign 
currancy 


U  S  dollar 

aquivalent 

or  US 

currency 


f  :reign 
L_frer.ci 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  us 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalpnt 

■■■r  '    S 

cunency 


Cacii  R  King: 

Italy     , 

LeOanon 

India 

Iran  

England  .... 

Air  "an?aorta(K|B_ 


Urt.  . 
POMnd 


aw. 


F«b.  19  F«6.  24 

Ft».  24  Rbr.    2 

Mar.  2  KUr.    9 

Mar  9  Mar    1! 

Mar  U  Apr.    11 


S 
8 

7 
3 

31 


31.250 

156  25 

238 

375 

17.18 


50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


125.000 

1.250  5 

2.280 

11.250 

145910 


200  00 
400.00 
300  00 
150  00 
350.00 


Tjtji 


2.2.11 
7.58S  6 


S.  16 

1.894.51 


125.000 
1,250  5 
2.280 
11,250 
148.2.9 


200  00 
400  00 
300  00 
150  00 
355  16 
1.894.51 


1.400.00  ..\ 1.899.67 


■A- 


3, 299  67 


loilai  »q 


RECAPITULATION 


.M.\r;i 


1  9fi9 


HtbArilULAIlUN  \  , 

uivalent)                                                                                                                                                                    \  *'""""' 
\ 3,  299  6? 

Wilbur  D    Mills. 
Chairrnan,    Committee    on    Ways    and    Mean6 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  AMERICAN  GROUP     N  TIPPARL  ,  ame  MARy  UMON    BETWEEN   JAN 


AND  DEC 


1968 


Lodfini 


MMb 


Transixirtation 


"<ame  and  country 


of  currancy 


U  S  dollar 

equivalant 

ForMgn  or  US. 

currancy        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


U  -S    ioilar 

equi«aieni 

Foreign  -r  ij  J 

currency  currency 


U  S   .lollar 
equivalent 
Fnreiijn  ri,  u  S 

Currency  currency 


U  S   i^ciiar 

equ'valert 

Foreign  or  i'  S 

currency  currenc* 


'  ""'"  -- TT  dollar  ... 

Sonaaai CFA  Iranc 

„      Oo  U.S.  dolUr... 

Cotombia Hm. 

Peru         """' Srt 

E   Ross  Adair 

Colombia .  ftaB. 

Peru './.'." '.y.'.l  m..". 

Jonn  8   Anderj««; 

ffinoJad    TT  dollar 

,      Senegal  CFA  franc   . 

EtiiIh)  Q  Oaddarlo 

T'inidad  TT  dollar 

Se'iegai      - CFA  Iranc... 

Colombia ttm 

ft'ti        IIII!!I!!!"I  Sol 

Edward  I    OerwilwW:  ' 

T^nidad      TT  dollar 

^e^eii'"     CFAIrinc..;; 

Colombia     .  fmt 

Peru         '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  S^ 

John  larman 

f'lnidad    TT  dollar 

S«n«g" CFA  franc...; 


68.00 
32.900 

1.455.00 
11.594 

450.00 
5.045 

88.00 
32.900 

88.00 
32.900 
450.00 
19.693 

88.00 
32.900 

660.00 
10.695 

88.00 
30.100. 


35.40 
134.28 

90  93 
263.50 

27  32 

114.65 

45  80 
134.28 

45.80 
134.28 

27  32 
447  56 

45.80 

134.28 

40  07 

243.06 

45  80 
122.85 


12. 37S 

21  00 
964 

49.00 
3.424 

49  49 
9.475 

97.07 
3.925 
28  00 
6.496 

22.05 

10.700 

71.00 

3,284. 

60.59 
11.950 


SO.  SO 

1. 27  ■ 
21.90 

2  98 
77.82 

25  77 
38.67 

50.55 

16.02  . 

1.70  . 

147.63  . 

11.48  . 

43.66  . 

4.31  . 

76.64  . 

31.55  . 
48.  77  . 


13.005 

800  00 
3.800 


1,275 

"3.930 

14.987 
2, 060 


40,00 
13. 190. 

"  1.552'.  ■ 

.25 
13.700 


53  I  8 
10  (jO 
50.00 
86  70 


29.  .9 

i5  05 

61    ,6 

«  93 

20  83 
53  84 

"35  .!9 

13 
55  91 


68  80 

58,  230 

2,276.00 
15,358 

499  M 
9,  ,"44 

137  19 
46,305 

1S5  07 
51,812 
4  78  00 
28,  249 

150  05 
56,  790 

731  00 
15,531 

148  84 

55,  750 


35.40 
237.86 

10.00 
142.20 
372.  13 

30  30 
221.  56 

71.57 
189.00 

96  33 

211  46 

29.  u' 

642. 12 

78.11 
231.78 

44.38 
355.  09 

77  48 
227.53 


I 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF 


FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  AMERICAN  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  BETWEEN  JAN    1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968-Continued 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  U  S 

currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U  S 

currency  currency 


Paul  C   Jones 

Colombia  reiO. 

Peru  Sol... 

Rnbert  McClory 

Trinidad 

Senegal  .)- 

Colombia       t 

Peru     

Do 

Germany. 

losepfi  M    McDade: 

Colombia       Peso 

Sol.. 


TT  dollar. 
CFA  Iranc. - 

Peso 

Sol 

U.S.  dollar. 
do... 


TT  dollar  . 
CFA  franc. 
Sol 


w 


Peso. 

Sol   . 


TT  dollar. 
CFA  Iranc 

Peso 

Sol 


Peru  

ahn  S   Monagan: 

Trinidad 

Senegal 

Peru  

R   Poage: 

Colombia       

Peru  

hatharine  St   George: 

Trinidad 

Senegal  

Colombia       

Peru  

Sherwood  L    Boehlert: 

Trinidad  .     .. 

Senegal 

Colombia     

Peru  

William  H   Glevsteen: 

Trinidad 

Senegal 
(onald  McHenry: 

Colombia    Peso 

Peru       Sol 

Charles  2inn 

Trinidad II.''?""- 

Senegal     - - CFAtranc. 

Germany.'".;;! US.  dollar. 

Colombia Peso 

Peru - Sol 


TT  dollar.. 
CFA  Iranc 

Peso 

Sol 

TT  dollar  . 
CFA  tranc 


660  00 
9,546. 

68.00 

24.  500. 

450  00 

7,102 


660.00 
9,426 

88.00 

32,900 

6.137 

660.00 
10,632 

68.00 
24.500 
450.00 

6,953 

68.00 
24.500 
450.00 

5,643 

68.00 
24,500 

660.00 
9,217 

88.00 
31,500 


660.00 
9,511 


40.07 
216  96 

35.40 
100.00 

27.32 
161.41 


40.07 
214.23 

45.80 
134.28 
139.50 

40  07 
241.65 

35.40 
100.00 

27.32 
158. 03 

35.40 
100.00 

27.32 
128.26 

35,40 
100.  00 

40.07 
209.58 

45.80 
128.57 
45.90 
40.07 
216.16 


249  00 
4.212 

39,06 
5,575 
168,  50 

2,097 


110,20 
2,576 

3  96 

7,700 
1,054 

228,  00 
3,267 

2  59 

12.750 

9.00 

1,423 

7,59 

U.450 

55  40 

1.175 

5  50 
3.375 

84.00 
1.352 

93,58 
3,400 

■""7i;oo' 

4,072 


15  12 
95,72 

20  34 
22  75 
10  23 
47.65 
73.00 


6  70  . 
58  54  . 

2  06  . 

31  42  . 
23.95  . 

13  84 
74,25  , 

1  34  . 

52  05  . 

.55  . 

32  35  . 

1  92  . 
58.97  . 

3.36 

26.70 

2  86 

13.77 

5.10 
30.72 

48.73 
13.88 

20.30 

4,31 

92,54 


1, 192. 


27.21 


18,250 

5  00 
1,500 


66.76 


2,314 


74,48 

0  30 
34,20 


52,72 


12,310 

1,095 


1.095 


50  24 

25  00 


25  00 


2.358 

10  00 
18,450 
520. 00 

5.835 

6.80 
4,145 

168.70 

1,400 


53  72 

5  20 

75  30 

32  50 

133  11 

3  54 

17  00 

10,24 
31,93 


561.15 


1,095 


Total 


5.042,92. -   1,556.24 


627.91 


6  40 

'  '25;60" 
1,202.20 


909  00 
14,951 

107  06 
48,  325 
623  50 
10.699 


770  20 
14,317 

9!  96 

52,910 

8,286 

888  00 
14,994 

70  59 
37.250 
459  00 

10,735 

85  59 

57.400 

1,025,40 

12,653 

80  30 
32,020 

912  70 
1 1 , 959 

181  58 
34,  900 

'736"00" 
14.678 


^5  19 
339  89 

55  74 
197  23 

37  85 
243  26 

73  00 

66  76 

45  77 
325  49 

47  86 
215  94 
188  45 

53  91 
340  90 

36  74 

152  05 

27  87 

244  10 

42  52 

234  27 

t3  18 

288  07 

41  80 
130  77 

55  41 
272  13 

94.53 
142,45 
633,75 

44  38 
333,70 


8,429.27 


RECAPITULATION 


Appropiiated  tunds,  ottier;  22  U,S,C,  276. 
I 


Amount 

8,429,27 


Alexander  Pirnie, 
President  of  the   Group  and   Chairman  of   the   Delegations. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.  Res.  551,  1ST  SESS    a8TH  CONG  ,  HOUSE  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC    31,  .968 


Date 


Per  diem  rate 


Total  amount  pet  diem 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US   dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Leslie  C  Arends 
Belgium  .. 
Germany  . . 
H    Bates: 

Belgium 

Germany. . 
Denmark.  . 
Norway 


A '11 


United  Kingdom Pound 

k  B    Brooks: 
Belgium 

United  Kingdom 
Germany 


Franc Nov.  10 

Deutsche  mark Nov.  8 

Franc --  Nov.  10 

Deutsche  mark Nov.  8 

Krone  -       --  Nov  15 

do             Nov.  18 

Nov.  20 


Nov.  16         7 
Nov.  10         2 


Nov.  15 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  25 


Cdarles  E   Chamberlain 
Funk  M    Clark; 

Belgium   

Germany 

Denmark    

Norway    .    

United  Kingdom 


Belgium Franc. 


Franc Nov.  10 

15 
8 
10 


Pound Nov. 

Deutsche  mark Nov. 


.   .     do 

Deutsche  mark 

Krone 

do 

.  Pound 


Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr  :  Belgium... Franc. 

Paul  Findley : 

Belgium  F"nc. 

Denmark Hrone 

Norway  ...do. 


Nov. 

Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.  15  5 

Nov.  17  3 

Nov.  10  2 

Nov.  15  5 


Nov.  15 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  18 
Nov  20 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  14 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 


Pound Nov.  20 


United  Kingdom 

Aayne  L   Hays:  .^  .  ., 

Germany  Deutsche  mark Nov. 

Belgium      Franc Nov. 

Denmark Krone Nov, 

Norway   - do Nov. 

United  Kingdom Pound.. 

1   Mendel  Rivers:   Belgium Franc... 

Philip  B,  Billings:  ^  ,  ^ 

Germany Deutsche  mark Nov. 

Belgium  ffanc Nov. 

Denmark Krone Nov.     5 

Norway  ..do --.  "<"■  '" 

United  Kingdom Pound Nov.  20 


Nov.  15  5 

Nov.  18  3 

Nov.  20  2 

Nov.  26  7 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  11 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov,  20 
Nov.  25 


2,500 
200 

2.500 

200 

332.16 

356.  75 

20.15.8 

2,500 

20  16.8 

200 

2,500 

2,500 

200 

332.16 

356.75 

20,15,8 

2,500 

2.500 

332.16 

356,75 

20, 16,  8 

200 

2.500 

332,16 

356.75 

20.  16  8 

2,500 

200 

2.500 

332.16 

356  75 

20  16.  8 


50.00 
50.00 

50,00 
50  00 
44,22 
50,  00 
50,  00 

50.00 
50.00 
50  00 
50  00 

50.00 
50.00 
44,22 
50,00 
50,00 
50,00 

50.00 
44,22 
50,00 
50  00 

50,00 
50.00 
44.22 
50.00 
50.00 
50,00 

50.00 
50.00 
44.22 
50  00 
50.00 


17.500 
400 

12,500 

400 

996,  22 

713,50 

125,9  6 

12,500 

62,  15  0 

400 

12,500 

12.500 
400 
996.  22 
713  50 
125  9  6 
12,500 

12  500 
996  22 

713  50 
140.14,6 

400 
12.500 
996.22 
713  50 
125  9  6 
7,500 

2M 

15.000 

9%,  22 

713.50 

125.9.6 


350,00   

100,00  .    ..    - 

250  00     - - 

100  00 

132,65   . 

100  00         

300  00   

250.00 

150,00     - 

100  00       -- 

250,00         

250,00   - 

100  00 

132,65   

100  00         

300  00     

250,00     - 

250.00     .    

132.65   -  A  ,.• 

100  00  288  00             AO. 35 

336.37   - 

100,00 

250  00  - 

132,65  

100,00  - --•- 

300,00  - 

150.00  

50,00     

300  00 

132,65  

100,00     

300  00    -.- -• 


U  S   dollar 

equi^alpnt 

Foreign 

or  U  S 

currency 

currency 

17,500 

350.  00 

400 

100.00 

12,500 

250.00 

im 

100  00 

995  22 

132  65 

713  50 

100.00 

125  9,6 

300.00 

12.500 

250  00 

62  15  0 

150  00 

400 

100.00 

12  500 

250,  00 

12,500 

250  00 

too 

100  00 

996  22 

132  65 

713.50 

100  00 

125  9.6 

3M,  00 

12,500 

250.  00 

12,530 

250  00 

9%.  22 

132  65 

1,001.50 

14-1  36 

140,14  6 

336  37 

400 

100  00 

12,500 

250.00 

9%  22 

132  65 

713  50 

100  00 

125  9  6 

300  00 

7.500 

150.00 

200 

50  00 

15,000 

300.  00 

9%  22 

132  55 

713  50 

100,  00 

125,9  5 

300  00 
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P»f  dwcn  rate 


Total  amount  par  itam 


Name  and  country 


Nama  ol  currency 


Arrival 


Depar-    Total 
lure     dayt 


Fofergn 
currency 


Transportation 


Tout 


US   dollar 

aquival«nt 

or  IJ  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


foraifn 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
curraitcy 


U.S  dollar 
erjuiyalfit 

or  IJ  S 
currency 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 


Boyd  Crawford 

'>rmany. Oeutxh*  mark Nov  J 

Betgium Franc  Nov  10 

Oanmartt Krone     Nov.  15 

•♦o'-aY             do Nov  II 

United  Kingdom ...... Pound „  Nov  20 

Jame?  0   Hittit 

C«""i''Y Marli Nov.    a    Nov.  10 

Belgium  Fnne 

Do,  - do  _ Nov    iO 

OaMgatmn  E<p«ni«t 

Office  ?p*c»  and  a «p«nse    Belgium     franc 

Official  repreMntatron    Belgium   do ".'"JJ""!^™" 

Official  representatKin    Germany     .    Maiii -limi'mi.."!!" 

Tranjportatwn    Germany  do VJiVJiV.'"."''.' 

Transportatwn    Denmark      Krone    ^1^11 

Tranjportatwn    Norway *»     '""ir""!"""" 

Official  representation    United  Pound       I'l""""""""' 

Kingdom 


Nov    15 


?00 

2,  MO 

Hi  46 

356.75 

20  !S.g 

200 

2.500 

200 


50  00 
50  00 
♦4  22 

50  OT 
50  00 

50  JO 
50.00 
50  00 


400 
12.500 

996.22 
713  50 

125  9  6 

400 

7.500 
400 


100  00 
250  00 
132  85 
100  00 
300  00 

100  00 
150  00 

100  oo 


696.80 
8.318.50 
2.  590.  33 


173.72 

1,108.39 

363.04 


400 

12,500 

996.22 

713.50 

125. 9. 6 

400 

7,500 

400 

81,346 

15,000 

800 

696.80 

8.318.50 

2, 590.  33 

200.  0.  0 


100.00 

250  M 

13165 

100.00 

300.00 

loo.'Co 

150.00 

100  00 

1,585  69 

300  in 

200  ;.o 

17j  7? 

1.108  39 

363  04 

476  05 

Total. 


7.182.27        1.685.51 


U.429  52 


Maich  3.   1969 


Watns  L.  Hats, 
Chairman,   Houte  Delegation,   North  Atlantic  Assembly. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS.  MOUSE  Of  REPRESEffTATIVES  DELEGATION,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

US.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1969 


Lodflnf 


MmIs 


Trin«portatlon 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Hon   James  C   Wnghl.  United  Slates 
Hon.  EligK)  de  la  Garza.  United  States 
Hon,  *illiam  L  Spnnger.  United  States 
Hon    lames  Harvey   United  States 
Hon    Tnomas  P   0  Neiil    Jr     United 

SUtes 
Hon.  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  United  States... 
Hon.  Marvin  L   Eseh    Unitad  States  .. 
Hon  James  A   McClure.  United  States 
AllMrt  C   f   WeslpDai,  United  Sutes 
Helen  L  Hashagen.  United  States 
Delegation  »«penses.   including  trans- 
portation  telephone  and  teiegrapn 
stationery  Dotel  ollices,  interpreters 
lees  and  expenses,  representation 


Name  ol  currency 


US.  dolUr 

equivalent 

foretgn  or  U  S 

currenqr        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  u  S , 

currency         currency 


Dollar.. 

do. 

.  do 

do 

10 

.do 
do 

do 

10 

do 


397.80 
131.04 
131.04 
131.04 
234.00 


131.04  .. 
131.04  .. 
7J.00  .. 
131.04  .. 
131.04  .. 


90. 6S 

S3. 40 
SS.4C 
17.42 
75.44 

7&U 
74.00 
Ifi.2>  . 
SHOS  . 
S(.I2  . 


11.50  .... 


13.13 
2.13 

10.40 


0.50 

5.00 
10.324.08 


499.98 
214  44 
216.50 
231.59 
311.57 

219.99 

205.12 

94. 2S 

200.63 

192  IS 
10. 324  08 


Total. 


1.627.09 


716.50 


10.366.74  12,710.32 


Appropriated  lundi.  Public  Law  86  420. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
12,710  32 


M.UICH    1,    1969. 


_.    ,  Robert  N.  C.  Nnt. 

Chairman.  House  Delegation,  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS    HOUSE  DELEGATION.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES   CANADA-UNITED  STATES 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP.  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  196S 


Lodfing 


Mealj 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Foreign 
Name  ol  currency     currency 


US.dolUr 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S 

currency         currency 


Hon  Marli  Andrews  ■  United  States 

Hon  William  S  Broomtield   United  Stales 
Hon  John  I  Duncan    United  States 

Hon  C  E  Gallagher   United  Stales 

Hon.  Harold  T  Fonnson   United  Statei.. 
Hon.  lames  Kee   UnitedStates 
Hon   TI)omas  E   Morgan   United  States 
Hon.  William  T  Murptiy   United  States 
Hon  JonnM  Slacii    UnitedStates 

Hon  Robert  T  Stafford   United  States 

Hon  Vernon  W  Thomson   United  Statii 
Albert C  F  WestpAal  UnitedStates....".'.! 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien  UnitedStates...""! 
Delegation  eipenses ','/_, 


U.S.da»ir. 

de.... 

do.... 

d».... 


53.00  .... 
53.00  .... 
53.00  .... 
106.00  .... 
53.00  .... 
42.40  .... 
42.40  .... 
53.00  .... 
53  00  .... 
53.06  .... 
M. 00  .... 
42.40  .... 
26.50  .... 


2.85  .. 
4/43  .. 
16.56  .. 
9.65  .. 
3.41  .. 
4.3$  .. 


17.27  .. 


4.41 

'24.66' 
15.43 

1.52 
2.76 


Total 


6, 600.  74 


55.C. 
57.43 

69  56 
115.65 
56.41 
64.03 
42.40 
57.41 
53.00 
77.06 
6&43 
43.92 
29.26 
6.600.74 


6S3.70 


».44 6,618.01 


7,391.15 


Appropriated  funds   Public  Law  36  42 


Pebiuabt  1969. 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 

7.39115 


CORNILItrS    E      OAI.LAGRn, 

Chairman.  House  Delegation.  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  ot  financial  statements 
of  the  OcMnmodlty  Credit  Corporatton,  fiscal 
year  1968,  Department  of  Agriculture  (H. 
boc  No.  91-88);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

574  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  1988, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  406  or 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

575  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genwal 
of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  certain  management  controls 
of  the  quality  assurance  system  for  the  Ajxjl- 
lo  program.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

576  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  improvements  made  or  to  be  made  in 
the  acquisition  and  management  of  nonex- 
pendable p>ersonaJ  property  overseas,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

577.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords projKised  for  dlspKDsal  under  the  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

578,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Fewer  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication.  "Hydroelectric  Power  Re- 
sources of  the  tJnlted  States.  Developed  and 
Undeveloped,  1968";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

57P  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U  S  .atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
a  rep>ort  on  actions  taken  during  calendar 
je.ir  1968  to  amend  or  modify  contracts  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  Public  Law  85-a04.  pur- 
su.mt  to  the  provisions  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
U.C  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

N!r.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  94.  Resolution  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  amendment  tRept.  No.  91-40).  Ordered 
to  l>e  printed. 

H  use  Resolution  100.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 47  (Rept.  No.  91-411.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

:l "Use  Resolution  106.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  105. 
(Rept   91-42) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Huuse  Resolution  117.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide fvmds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gations authorized  by  House  Resolution  21; 
(Rept.    No.   91-43).   Ordered    to   be   printed. 

House  Resolution  118.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, vi-lth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-44). 
Orripred  to  be  printed. 

H'HiPe  Resolution  132.  Resolution  to  pro- 
Mde  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studies 
rti.d  investigations  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 131.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
4t  I    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

House  Resolution  148.  Resolution  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (Rept.  No.  91-46).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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Bouse  Resolution  167.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-47).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

House  Resolution  198.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  recessary  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Rept.  No. 
91-48).  Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Hotise  Resolution  204.  Resolution  author- 
izing funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
(Rept.  No.  91-49).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

House  Resolution  217.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  66,  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-50).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

House  Resolution  256.  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  exp>enses  of  the  studies. 
Investigations,  and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  192,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-61).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

House  Resolution  260.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  expenses  of  conducting  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 143,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
52).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

House  Resolution  308.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
limited  period  of  the  salaries  of  certain 
House  committee  personnel  newly  appointed 
In  the  91st  Congress  (Rept.  No.  51-53). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  of  the  United 
States",  approved  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat. 
804)  (Rept.  No.  91-54).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

H.R.  2171.  A  bill  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-55) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Survey  on  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  Adjustment  at  Federal  Installations 
(Rept.  No.  91-75).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2669.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  213(a)  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  with  respect  to  claims  of  certain  non- 
profit organizations  with  amendment  ( Rept. 
No.  91-76).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


the  Beasley  Engineering  Co  ,  Inc.  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  91-61).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley  (Rept.  No.  91-62).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3213.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Solo- 
mon S.  Levadl  (Rept.  No.  91-63).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  3377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Klelnerman  with  amendment  iRept.  No  91- 
64. )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden 
(Rept.  No.  91-65) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto.  U.S.  Army  (retired)  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-66).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.  (Rept.  No. 
91-67).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3990  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harvey  E.  Ward  (Rept.  No  91-68).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  5000.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irlzarry  Guldo  (Rept.  No.  91-69).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  6400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reddlck 
B.  Still.  Jr..  and  Richard  Carpenter  (Rept  No. 
91-70).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

H.R.  6583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jotimal  of  Nursing  (Rept.  No.  91-71). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise. 

H.R.  6584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corbie  P. 
Cochran,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-72).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  6585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin  (Rept.  No.  91-73).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noel 
S.  Marston  (Rept.  No.  91-74) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1507.  A  bill  conferring 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claim  of  John  T.  Knight  (Rept.  No.  91- 
56).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Foundation  (Rept.  No.  91-57).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

H.R.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-58)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  1721.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  William  J.  Hurley  (Rept.  No.  91-59).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte  (Rept.  No.  91-60) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.B.  2876.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  8739.  A   bill    to   improve   rice   inspec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  in  aid  to  the 
prevention    or    reduction    of    crime;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  8741.  A  bill  relating  to  Withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  8742.  A   bill    to   amend   the   National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  annual  payments  to 
nonprofit    mortgagors     under    FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  for  use  in  carrying  out  hxmian'.- 
tarlan  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods   Involved;     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  8743.  A  blU  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal   Bureau  of   In- 
vestigation   in    the    Department    of    Justice 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  career  officers  or  employees  of 
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such   Bureau     to  the  Committee  or   the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  BRASCO 
H  R  8744  A  bill  to  streni?then  and  clarify 
the  law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or 
mjinufact'ire  for  introduction  of  switch- 
blade knives  into  Interstate  commerce:  t<3  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelgrn  Com- 
merce 

H  R  8745    A   bill   to  amend   title   IV   of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  frir  the 
establishment  of  a   Natlonnl   Luni?  Institute 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

HR  874fl  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  malllnif  if  ob- 
scene matter  u>  minors,  and  fcr  other  pur- 
poses,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  8747  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  oper.-itlnu 
arrangements,  to  the  Committee  ..n  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  874«  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into 
the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  if  US  citizens  .ind  for  other  pur- 
p<i.ses     to  the  Committee  nn  'he  Judiciary 

H  R  8749  A  bill  to  amend  'he  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  BeneOts  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment -m  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and 
Ctvir  .>*r7lc<» 

Bv  Mr   BRINKLEY 
H  R  8750    A  bll!  :.>  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or  tn^nji- 
P'lrtmg  of  obscene  matter   and  for  other  pnr- 
p<ises    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R   8751     A  bin   Ui  amend   section   1461   of 

•i:>  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 

the   mslUng   of   obscene   matter,   and    for 

•h-r   purposes,    to   the    Committee   on    the 

.'  ..l:'-'.arv 

H  R  8752  A  blM  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $61)" 
to  «1  JOO  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
>f  i  taxpayer  i  Including  the  exemption  for  .i 
sp<jufe.  t.he  exemptions  for  a  dependent  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anc 
Means 

Bv  Mr   BURTON  of  California 
H  R  MT5.J    A    bill    to    transfer    the   Sequoia 
National   G.ime   Refuge   Nj  Sequula  National 
Pirk.    to  th^  Committee  i^n  .\grlculture 
Bv  Mr    CARTER 

H  R  aT34  A  bill  to  improve  and  incrcaae 
postsecondarv  educational  opportuntllea 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  a«sl"- 
ance  to  the  Slates  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
roileges.  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R   8755    A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code    to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  m  the  decenniai  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,   and    housing,  and   for 
other   purposes,    to   the   Committee   on    Post 
Otflce  and  Clvi!  Service 
Bv  Mr   CHAPPELL 
H  R   8756    A    bill     to     amend     the    Federal 
\viatlon  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish  cer- 
tain requirements  with   respect  to  air  trafBc 
contmllers.    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   CLANCY 
HR  8757    A  bin  to  amend  title  13    United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion    unemployment,   and   housing,   and   for 
oth-r   purposes,    to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  CUil  Service 

Bv  Mr  CLEVELAND 
H  R  8758  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  for 
elementary  or  secondary  education  In  private 
or  nonpublic  schools,  to  tt»e  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   COWOER 
H  R  8759    A  bill  to  amend  title  10  ot  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment 'ji  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  m  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

H  R  8760  A  bin  to  provide  that  American 
foreign  aid  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1  1967  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs 

H  R  87f31  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  1936  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  U)  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fl.sherles 
Bv  Mr  DF-RWINSKI 
H  R  8762  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  United 
States  C  >de.  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  tran»p<irtatlon  mailing  privi- 
leges f.ir  certain  members  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other  purpfjses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee oi\  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

H  R  8703  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
Ill  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Acceler.Uor"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr 
Enrico  Fermi,  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr  DUL.SKI 
H  R  8764  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By     Mr      EDMONDSON     (for     himself 
Mr     Belc  HER,    Mr     Bt  sh     Mr     Camp! 
Mr      D*NrEi,a     of     New     Jersey      Mr 
Duncan     Mr     Ptlton    of    Pennsyl- 
vania     Mr     Pt:i.ton    of    Tennessee, 
Mr    Jarman    Mr    Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania    Mr     Lloyd     Mr     Macdon- 
*LD    of    Massachusetts.    Mr     Miller 
of    California     Mr     Mi  rphy    of    New 
York.    Mr    Roybai     Mr    Saylor.   Mr 
Steed    and    Mr     Wright) 
H  R   8765    A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antl- 
trudt    laws   cerUiin   Joint   newspaper   operat- 
ing arrangements,    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     HALPERN    i  for    himself,    Mr 
Del     CL.^ws<>N.     Mr      Collins,     Mr 
PJSh.     Mr      Hanna      Mr      Hastings 
Mr    Hebert,   Mr    Hosmer    .Mrs    May, 
Mr       .Meeds,      Mr       Minshall,      Mr 
Price     of     Texas,      Mr       Rees,      Mr 
Rhodes     Mr     Rcjgers    of    Colorado, 
Mr    Taft,  and   Mr    Waloiei 
H  R  H766    A  hill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust   laws   certain   Joint   newspaper   operat- 
ing arrangements,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MATSUNAOA  (  for  himself.  Mr 
Burton    of    California,    Mr     Cabell, 
Mr    Carxy.   Mr    Evins  of   Tennessee, 
Mr     F^RSSTEIN     .Mr    Gai  laghfr     Mr 
Kazen,    Mr     .Mailiiard    Mr    O  Neill 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr     Pepper     Mr 
PoDEiL     Mr     Rosenthal     Mrs     Sil- 
LiVAN.  Mr    Udall.  and   Mr    Waocon- 
ner) 
H  R  8767    A  bill  to  exempt   from  the  antl- 
tnist    laws   certain   Joint    newspaper   operat- 
ing arriingements;   to  the  i   .mmittee  on  the 
Jtidlclary 

By    Mr     QUILLEN     (for    himself.    Mr 
BiAooi     -Mr     B<K.cs,    Mr     Brasco.    Mr 
Buchanan.    .Mr     Button.    Mr     De- 
vine.    Mr     Qavdos     Mr?     Green    of 
Oregiin.    Mr     Grover     Mr     Kivken- 
DALL.    Mr     MooRHEAD     Mr     Pelly.   Mr 
Symington     Mr     Ull.vjan.    and    Mr 
W  Y  A  tti 
H  R  8768    A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust   laws   certain   Joint    newspaper   operat- 
ing arrangements,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adair.  Mr  .Audabbo.  Mr  Anderson 
of  Tennessee  Mr  Doland  Mr 
Brl«.k.  .Mr  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr    DiLANEY.  Mr    Fisher,  Mr 


FRiiDrL,   Mr    McCloskey.   Mr    Pike 

Mr      Schneebeli.     Mr      Teacue     of 
Texas.  Mr    Vigorito.  and  Mr    Wyd- 

LER) 

H  R  8769  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  an-i- 
trust  laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  EILBERG 
H  R  8770  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  f  r 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  P,  .t 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR  8771  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  llberultee  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefir.s 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ..nd 
Means 

By  Mr  PARBSTEIN 
H  R  8772  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fdnd 
for  purposes  of  preventing  and  controlline 
air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr    FINDLEY: 
H  R  8773     A    bill    to    limit     payments    to 
farmers,  increase  the  authorization  for  fwd 
stamps,  and   Increase  water-.sewer  grant   ;iu- 
thorlty  for  rural  communities;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture 
By  Mr    FISHER 
H  R  8774     .\    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Crxle  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for   employers   who  employ   members  of   ihe 
hard-core  unemployed,  to  the  Committee  ,  n 
Way.';  .mrt   .Means 

Bv  Mr  PULTON  of  PennsyUanla 
HR  8775  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  bene!.-^ 
thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  8776  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Coir.- 
mlttee  on  Wavs  and  .Meatus 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H  R  8777  A  bill  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  by 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of  vW- 
rnentary  and  secondary  schools  and  supple- 
mental education  centers,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educat:.  n 
.md  Labor 

H  R  8778  A  bill  to  consider  children  liv- 
ing in  federally  assisted  public  liouslng  as 
federally  connected  children  for  purposes 
of  educational  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor 

HR  8779  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operatlne 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  OUDE: 
H  R  8780  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection 
and  tenure  of  Judges  in  the  District  cf 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  District  if 
Cohmibla  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H  R  8781  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  unified  court  system  In  order 
to  provide  increased  attention  to  family 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  8782  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  conditional 
release  or  commitment  to  custody  of  certain 
persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  rm 
otTense  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr  HICKS 
H  R  8783  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 
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H  R  8784.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111  .  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Perml  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Dr  Enrico  Perml:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energ>'. 

By   Mr    HATHAWAY; 

H  R  8785  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  assistance  to  such  academlee  and  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  subsistence  payable  jjer 
student;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    HOG AN: 

H  R  8786  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
shall  sit  at  one  addllonal  place;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  8787  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antl- 
trtist  laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  8788  A  bill  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  f>ersons  working  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Uibor 

By   Mr.  KEE: 

H  R  8789  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  improve  their  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  assure  adequate  coverage  and  bene- 
fits to  employees  Injured  In  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 
By    Mr    KOCH 

H  R  8790  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
frcm  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs,  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
as-t-isted  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Piihlic  Works 

HR  8791  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
pnportlonate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    LATTA : 

H  R  8792  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1  (jOO  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
cf  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness*:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv   Mr    LEGGETT 

H  R  8793  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 
ton 111  .  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator"  m  memory  of  the  late 
Dr  Enrico  Fermi:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
-Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr  LENNON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mo- 
SHER,  Mr  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pelly.  Mr  Ashley.  Mr.  Down- 
ing,      Mr.       Keith.       Mr.       Karth, 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG.    Mr     HATHAWAY.    Mr. 

Dellenback     Mr     Clark.    Mr.    Pol- 
lock. Mr    St    Onge,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.     Mr      Hanna.     Mr.    Bray,    Mr, 
Mr.  Leggett,  and  Mr.  Feichan  i  : 
H  R   8794    A    bill     to    amend    the    Marine 
Rp<;ources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  tor  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant    Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   McPALL: 
H  R  8795.  A    bill    to    extend    for    2    years 
'Ju-   period    for   which    payments   in   lieu   of 
t.i.xes  may  be  made  with   respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion   Finance    Corporation    and    Its    subsidi- 
aries to  other  Government  departments:   to 
the  Committee   on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   MARTIN: 
HR  8796     A  bill  to  consent  to  the  upper 


Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By    Mr.    MIKVA: 
H.R.  8797.     A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  disallow   any  de- 
duction for  depreciation  for  a  taxable  year 
In  which  a  residential  property  does  not  com- 
ply with  requirements  of  local  laws  relating 
to  health  and  safety,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8798.    A  bill  providing  for  an  Organic 
Act  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands;   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Aflfalrs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  8799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD; 
H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dei>endent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8801.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  m  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By    Mr.    MORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fallon.   Mr    Priedel.   Mr    Garmatz, 
Mr.  GuDE.  and   Mr    Hogan  »  : 
H.R.  8802.    A   bill    to   provide   that   Income 
from   entertainment   activities   held   In   con- 
Junction    with    a    public    fair    conducted    by 
an  organization   described  in  section   501(c) 
(3)    or    (5)    shall   not  be  unrelated   trade  or 
business    income    and    shall    not    affect    the 
tax   exemption   of   the   organization;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX : 
H.R.  8803.    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   so   as   to    liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Adams.  Mr    Mos.s.  Mr    Dingell,  Mr 
MtJRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr    Tiernan, 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr,  Jacobs 
Mr.  Gray.   Mr    Charles  H    Wilson. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr  Podell. 
and  Mr.  Nix  )  : 
H  R.  8804.     A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   require   that   every 
civil   aircraft   be  equipped   with   a  crash   lo- 
cator  beacon,    that   certain   commercial   air- 
craft be  equipped   with   devices   designed   to 
maintain    a   continuous    listening   watch    on 
the  aeronautical  internation  emergency  fre- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   OTTINGER    (for   himself    Mr 
SisK.  Mr.  Helstoski   Mr  Rosenth.m.. 
Mr.   Matstinaga.   Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr. 
Hathaw.\y.   Mr    MiKVA.   Mr    Burton 
of     California.     Mr.     Halpfrn.     Mr 
Donohve.  Mr,   Miller  of  Onto.   Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr    Roybal.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  and  Mr  Tunney  i  : 
HR.  8805.  A    bill     ;o    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation   Act  of    1958   to  require   that   every 
civil  aircr.ift  be  equipped  with  a  cr.ish  locatcT 
beacon,  that  certain  commercial   aircraft   be 
equipped  with  devices  designed  to  maintain 
a  continuous   listening   watch   on   the   aerr.- 
nautical  international  emergency  frequencv, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  8806.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $850  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 


of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dejjendent. 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H  R.  8807,  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  prcx-urement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE 

H  R  8808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  8809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  a  national  sci- 
ence research  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    REID  of  New  York' 

H  R.  8810  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R.  8811.  A.  bill  to  prevent  the  Impnrla- 
tlon  of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr   ROSENTHAL 

HR  8812.  A  bill  to  limit  payments  to 
larmers.  increase  the  atithorlzation  for  food 
stimps.  and  increase  water-sewer  crant  au- 
thority for  rural  communities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Asnculture 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 

HR  8813  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
Ill  .  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.■\tomlc  Enerev. 

By  Mr   RUPPE: 

HR  8814  .\  bill  to  amend  t!ie  Uniform 
Time  Act  cf  1966  to  permit  a  Sta'e  situated 
In  more  than  one  'ime  zone  to  observe  stand- 
ard time  m  one  zone  and  davli3ht  'aving 
time  in  another  zone:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelcn  Commerce 
By  Mr   ST   ONGE 

HR  8i315.  A  bill  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  in  smaller  cities 
and  areas  of  unemployment  r.nd  utiderem- 
nloyment  by  providing  certain  preferences 
for  prospective  Government  con*ractors  in 
such  cities  and  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary. 

H  R  8816      A     bill     to    amend     the    TarifT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink: 
to  the  Committee  on   Ways  .md  Means. 
By  Mr   SANDMAN- 

HR.8817  A  bill  to  order  the  con'^triiction 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospit.i!  In 
the  southern  area  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr,  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr 
Friedel.  Mr.  EscH.  Mr  Halfern  and 
Mr   LuKENS  I  : 

HR  8818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment cf  a  national  cemetery  .adjacent  to 
the   Manassas    Battlefield    Park.   Va  :    t^    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

II  R.  8819  A  bill  to,  designate  the  Inter>tate 
System  as  the  "Eisenhower  Interstate  High- 
way System";  to  the  Committee  un  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  SKUBITZ : 

H  R  8820  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  d  the 
United  States  Cc>de  to  provide  that  veterans 
who  are  70  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
■Veteriuis'  .Affairs 
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HR  8821  A  btll  to  amend  title  38  United 
Stat^B  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burtal  and  funeral  eKpenaea,  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  >n  Vpterans'  Affairs 

By   Mr    STKKD     for   .llmaelf.   Mr    A;  - 
BKJir  and  Mr   Bdmondsoni 
HR  882°J     A    bill    to   repeal    chapter   44    •■! 
title  18,  Cnlted  States  Code  ,  relating  to  Hre- 
arma-     to  reenact  the  Pedersl  Pirearma  Act. 
and    to    restore    chapter    53    ■)f    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  as  in  effect  before  irji 
amendment  by  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  19fl8. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  STEIGBR  of  Arizona 
H  R  8«23    A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Oun  Contrail   Art  of    19<38. 
to  the  Conimltt««  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  8824  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Jlevenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
agalnat  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penaea  of  providing  Job  training  programs, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  md  Means 
By  Mr  PUNNEV 
H  R  8825  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
St<«te«  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Quechan  Indians  >f  the  Port  Vuma  Reaerva- 
tiun,  Calsf  and  .\r!z  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  md  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  8826  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  a.sslst- 
ance  for.  special  projects  to  demonstrate  -he 
eiTectivg^iess  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  atUclc  victims  by 
trained  pers^ms  ;n  -^peclaily  equipped 
ambulances,  to  the  dmmittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  WHALLBY 
H  R  «827  A  blil  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
Individuals  who  were  Illegally  Jetalned  dur- 
ing 19«8  by  the  Democratic  People  s  RepubUc 
of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  in  a 
combnt  zone,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.MearLS 

By  Mr  WHITE 
H  H  8828  A  bill  to  provide  for  voting  in 
national  elections  by  certain  members  of  the 
Armt^  Forces  who  have  attained  the  aj(e  of 
H  v-ars;  to  the  Committee  on  Houa« 
Ai!..i:n:strat!on 

By  Mr  BOB  WIL30.V 
H  R  8829.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dlaeemlna- 
ti  jn  through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
maiii  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  ige  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mov.ea  or  other  presentation*  harm- 
ful to  such  persons,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WOLD 
H  K  8830  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
01  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feaalblUty 
investigation  for  the  modiacatlon  of  Buffalo 
B;;;  Dam.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.:  u;ar  .Affairs. 

By     Mr      WOLD      i  for     himself      Mr 
Denney.  and  Mr    Cunningh.^m  1 
H  R  8831     A   bill   to   consent   to   the   upper 
Nioorara  Hiver  compact  between   the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   YATRON 
H  R  8832    A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
.accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston.  Ill  , 
3hi,:    be  named   the   •Enrico   Fermi   Nuclear 
Accelerator"  ;n  memory  of  the  :ate  Dr  Eimco 
Permi.    to   the   joint   Committee   on   Atomic 
Energy 

By  Mr  ZWACH 
H  R  8833  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  In- 
cre-ises  :or  Members  of  Congreas  and  other 
Federal  ofBcia.s  pursuant  to  Presidential 
recommendation  to  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  1970  tiscaJ  year,  to  abolish  the  quad- 
reunial  Commission  on  Executive  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries  .incl  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  ^n  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  ABflITT 
HR  8834  A  bill  10  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members' of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  .'or  -ther  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Hv  M-    HI  ATNIK 
H  R  8836   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  .jre    imn  and  steel  mill  products:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BOLMNO 
H  R  «83fl     A    bill    to    amend    the    Military 
.selective  .Service  Act  of  19«7  to  provide  for  a 
rmr  and  random  !,ysl<?m  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  into  military  service,  tn  provide 
for  the  uniform  application  of  .selective  serv- 
ice policies,  t<i  raise  the  incidence  of  volun- 
teers In  military  .service,  and  for  other  pur- 
p-wes:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  .Mr    BRADEMAS 
H  R  a837  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  con.structed  at  Weston.  Ill  . 
shall    be   named   the     Enrico   PermI    Nuclear 
.Accelerator    in  memory  of  the  late  Dr   Enrico 
PermI:    to   the  Joint   Committee  on   Atomic 
tinenfy 

By   Mr    BRADEMAS     for  himself  and 

■Vlr    PCKKINS) 

H  R  R838  .A  bill  to  improve  educational 
'luallty  through  the  effective  utilization  of 
••ducatlonal  technology,  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducatlon  and  Ijibor 

By   Mr    BRADEMAS    ^  for  himself    Mr 
Heid  of  New  York,  Mr    PeskiN'    Mr 
Thompson  of  .New  .Jersey.  Mr    Dekct 
Mr     Pt-ciNSKi.    Mr     Daniels   of   New 
•Jersev    Mr    Q-Haea.   Mr    Caeet.    Mr 
WIU.1AM    D     Ford.    .Mr     Hathawat. 
Mrs    Mink    Mr    Schettee.  Mr   Meeds. 
Mr   Bi'ETON  of  California.  Mr   Atres. 
Mr   (JriE   Mr   Bell  .if  California.  Mr 
Es<  H    Mr    Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr    Ha.vsen  of   Idaho  I 
H  R   H839     A    bin    to    establish    a    National 
i"onimi.<slon    on    Libraries    and    Information 
-Science   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   BURKE  of  Florida 
H  R  H840  .A  bill  to  re.solnd  the  pay  Increnses 
for  Members  ..f  Compress  and   .ither  Federal 
offlcials  pursuant  to  Presidential  recommen- 
dation   to    Congress    in    the    budget    for    the 
1970   t'.scal   year,   to  abolish   the  quadrennial 
Commission    r,n    Executive,    l^eglslatlve.    and 
Judicial  .Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
'he    Committee    on     Post    Office    and     Civil 
Service 

HR  Ha4l     A   hill   to  permit   the  .-elease  of 

ertaln  veteran.s  from  liability  to  the  United 

states  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 

T    insured    under    chapter     ?7    of    title    38^ 

United    States    C-xle:    to    the    Committee   on 

Vereratus'  Affairs 

H  R  8843  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  .f  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  Sl.jfN)  the  pergonal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spofse  -he  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  u\d  a?e  and 
blindnessi;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   CELLER: 
H  R  8843   A  bill  to  permit  a  home  mortgage 
loan  by  a  federally  Insured  bank  to  a  bank 
examiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclriry 
H  R  8844  A  bill  to  amend,  consolidate,  r.r.d 
clarify  certain  criminal  contempt  statutes;  to 
'he  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  .Mrs  CHISHOLM 
H  n  8845    A   bill   to   provide   supplemental 
appropriations    to    fully    fund    programs    to 
build    300.000   units   of   low-   and   moderate- 
Income  housing  for  the  fiscal  vear  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes.  IncUidmg  Jobs  In  housing, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

HR  8846  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  internatlon.il  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

H  R  8847  ,A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  beneftta 
under  section  223  of  the  .Social  Security  Act. 
and  individuals  retired  for  dl.sablllty  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  .Act  of  1937.  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  .Social  .Security  Act  with- 
out regard  to  their  age.  and  to  reduce  from 
»50  to  $25  the  annual  deductible  Imposed 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 


program:    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H  R  8848  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  tn  provide  that  no  red  ir. 
tlon  shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance  be:. p. 
tit  amount.s  to  which  a  woman  Is  entitled  .f 
she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage,  to  the  C  ."i- 
mlttee  on  Ways  :ind  Means 
By  Mr  DICrOS 
H  R  8849  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  srib- 
bat  leal  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  "sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

HR  8850  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assi.-it- 
ance  to  Improve  the  educational  .servlce.s  m 
public  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  ^uid 
Labor 

By  Mr  DC  WANING: 
HR  8851  A  bill  to  enable  potato  prower^ 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  nvir- 
keU  for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer  a  •- 
ceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  Improving  the  quality  of  potat(,es 
and  potaui  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H  R  8852  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  Unlred 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censu?es  of  popuiu- 
tlon.  unemployment,  and  housing,  .ind  t  t 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr  FEIOHAN: 
H  R  8853  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  for  the  acquisition  of  land  m 
Virginia  under  the  Endangered  Species  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  October  15.  1966;  to  ;he 
Committee  on  .Merchant  Marine  and  FK". 
erles 

By   Mr    FULTON  of   Pennsylvania: 
HR  88.S4    A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Aeronautics  and   Space   Act  of   1958  to  pro- 
vide that  an  astronaut  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
and  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  bo  an  a.stronaut:   to  the  Committee 
on  .Science  and  Astronautics 
By   Mr    LEOQETT: 
H  R  8855    A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  buUt  or 
rebuilt   outside   the  United   States  or  docu- 
mented   under   foreign   registry   from   carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   NEDZI 
H  R  8856     A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water    PoUuUon    Control    Act,    as    amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ctommltlee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR  8867    A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    POLLOCK: 
H  R  8858  .A  bill  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments  to   the   Alaska  Omnibus   Act;    to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HR  8859    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  (re- 
lating to  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service  i 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  retired  pay  at  reduced  percent- 
ages to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at  age  50 
and   for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  .Armed  Services. 

HR  8860  A  bill  to  amend  section  264(bi 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  prohlbl' 
the  'ransfer  of  expenditure  of  Reserve  coi:;- 
ponent  funds  for  purposes  other  than  ;ha- 
for  which  appropriated;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR  8861  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  Incentive  plan  for 
participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve:  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

H  R.  8862.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  If  com- 
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putlng  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR.  8863.  A  bill   to  provide  for  Improved 
en^ployee-management      relations      in      the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    WALDIE: 
HR  8864.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
irom   gross   income  for  legal   and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  In  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H  R  8865.    A   blU    to   provide   for   the   re- 
moval and   extension  of  certain  sections  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    YOtJNO: 
H  R  8866.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
AnutruBt  Act  ( 15  US  C    1.  et  seq.)  to  provide 
xhat   exclusive    territorial    franchises,   under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoly 
ur  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARINO: 
H  R  8867    A  bill  to  waive  the  acreage  Uml- 
•.atlons  of  section  1(b)  of  the  act  of  June  14. 
1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  conveyance 
( f  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  Inclusion 
m  the  valley  of  Fire  State  Park;  to  the  Com- 
iiilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Beot- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 
HR.  8868.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Dtstrlct 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  com- 
pact on  Juveniles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia.      

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  8869     A  bill  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
I  n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.J   Res.  535.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
:n  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
,,'udlciarv. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  J  Res.  536.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee  oO  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER; 
H  J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolutlqn  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
.'cnt  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  In  the 
ii.aklng  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H  J.  Res.  638.    Joint  resolution  creating  a 
.Select  Joint  Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H  J.   Res.  539.    Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  without  regard 
to  excessive  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  COWGER: 
H.J.  Res    540.   Joint  resolution   to   declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Us  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.DULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.-tmendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
^^tates  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KING: 
H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  compact, 
enacting  the  same  Into  law  thereby  making 
the  United  States  a  signatory  party,  making 
certain  reservations  on  behalf  of  the  Unltea 
States,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYHSKI : 
H  J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
womeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election   of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H  J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  annlvers.in,- 
of    the    establishment    of    Yellowstone    Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes;   lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.   Con.   Res.    164.   Concurrent   resolution. 
Blafra:  The  need  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Boa  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr, 
Teagtte   of   California.   Mr    Corman, 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  California,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    165,    Concurrent    resolution 
designating  the  year  1969  as  the  'Diamond 
Jubilee  Year  of  the  American   Motion   Pic- 
ture";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.   Mathias.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.   Pettis,   Mr.    Van   Deerlin,   Mr. 
Wiggins,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Tunnet,  Mr.  Waldie, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  : 
H.   Con.    Res.    166.    Concurrent    resolution 
designating  the  year  1969  as  the  'Diamond 
Jubilee  Year  of  the   American   Motion   Pic- 
ture";  to  the  Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.    Con.    Res.    167.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the   sense   of   the   Congress   with 
respect   to    reduced    air    fares    for    children. 
youth,   and   members   of   the   Armed   Forces 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.  Res.  316.  Resolution,  US.  aid  for  Iraqi 
Jews;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

63.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
relative  to  establishment  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  and  Wilderness. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 


Maria  Baldlnl  Dela  Rosa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  8871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magnus 
Humberto  Rosa;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  8872.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Camillo 
and    Maria   Serafino;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R  8873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pa^qunle 
Armetta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  8874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Ed- 
ward J    Ossl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   CONTE: 
H.R.  8875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J 
Rusek;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CORBETT: 
H.R.  8876.    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Morris 
and  Lenke  Gelb;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H  R.  8877,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Llm- 
Nlo  Jo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
H.R.  8878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J 
McCabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Cab- 
rera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  8880,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo  M, 
Cuaycong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

H.R.  8881,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
De  Marco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lusaper 
Kalenderaglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

Bv  Mr.   HOGAN: 
HR.  8883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Caro- 
lina Alfonso  Dacquel;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H  R.  8884.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Aniela 
Mletus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  8885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Sagriotou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R   8886  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamantis 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr  KOCH: 
H  R   8887   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel S  Alandydy  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR,    8888     A    bill    f.  r    the    relief    of    Ida 

Moschinl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   MORSE: 

H  R.  8889    A  bill  for  the  re'.ief  of  Manuel 

and  Eugenia  Bettencourt;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr,  MINISH: 
H  R,  8890   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro  De 
Santts:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H,R,  8891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo. 
EUsa,  Glulsseplna,  Rafaello,  and  Anna  Lisa 
Avallone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R,  8892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
R.   Compres  DeMartlnez;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

H  R.  8893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eel-Fong 
Koo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  8894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kelvin 
C.  L  Leung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juai- 
ciarv. 

h"r.  8895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Micheie 
and  Rosa  Scott!;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

HR  8898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bljan 

Etemad  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Gulty  Etemad  inee 

Banan);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Pino;    to   the   Committee   on    the    Judlcl?.ry 

H.R.  8898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gio- 

vanna  lacovlttl  In  Rocco  and  her  daughter. 

Lulgina  Palma  Rocco;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    POWELL: 
H  R.  8899    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cuthbert 
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DaCoBta  McOan.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J'.idlcUry 

H  R  8900    A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Styles,    to  the  Comml'.t<^   on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ROSENTHAL 

H  R  8901  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hamld 
Dardashti  to  the  C  jmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  8902  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
Monteroso.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    ROYBAL 

H  R  8903  A  bi::  .'or  the  relief  of  Maria  de  la 
Luz  Peraita- Perez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry 

By  Mr    RUTH 

H  R  8904  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Anthony  KeKy:  to  the  Committal  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


Bv  Mr    RYAN 
H  R  8905    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Pedro 
Tomas  Amaro,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

H  R  8906  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
l.<-)bato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  SISK 
H  R  8907  A  bill  to  provide  private  relief 
ioT  certain  members  of  the  U  S  Navy  recalled 
to  active  duty  from  the  fleet  reserve  after 
Sept  27.  I96S:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    STEPHENS 
H  R  8908    A   bill    for  the   relief   of   PlUppo 
Seb.istiano  SagMmbenI;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
H  R  8909    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ermellndii 


D'Aclerno:   to  the  Committee  on   the  }\u\\. 
clary 

By  Mr    WEICKER 
H  R  8910    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  J 
Walsh:    '«!  the  Cominltlee  on   the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    WHITE 
HR  8911     A  bin   for  the  reMef  of  Grant  E 
Thoma.<;:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By   Mr    ST  GERMAIN 
HR  8912    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Anselmn 
Fernando  Resendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By   Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN 
HR  891.V   A    bill    for    the    relief    of   T.iklo 
Nozu;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judlclarv 
By   Mr    MOU,OHAN 
HR  8914    A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Morris 
Moshe  Chachmany;  t<i  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 


SENATE— -  H>rf/jf.s(/a^,  March  12,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  o  clock  a  m  .  on  the  expiration  of  the 
rece.ss.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Thtf  Thaplain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson.  DD  offered  the  followin.4 
prayer 

Eterna:  Father  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  beins,'.  set  our  mind.s 
tnis  day  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
>{ood  and  true  that  we  fail  Thee  not 
Preserve  us  from  spiritual  decay,  from 
blurred  idealism,  from  moral  cowardice, 
from  neglect  of  splntuitl  discipline,  and 
from  that  dimness  of  soul  which  sep- 
arates us  from  Thee  or  obscures  our  per- 
ception of  Thy  will  Keep  us  alive  t-o  all 
true  values,  to  all  that  is  highest  and 
holiest  in  life  that  we  may  be  wor.kmen 
who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  ' 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord   Amen 


REPORT  OF  CO.VIMODIT\'  CREDIT 
CORPOR.^TION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  today  .March  12.  1969. 
received  the  following  me.s.sage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanymtj  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13.  Pubhc  Law  806.  80th  Con- 
wiress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Con„'res.s  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fi.>cal  year  ended  June  .30.   1968 

Rich.^r;)  Nixon 
The  White  House.  March  II    1969 


REPORT  OF  THE  US  ARMS 
CONTROL  .AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY  .Mf^SSAGE  FKO.M  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11.  1969.  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Senate,  on  today.  March  12,  1969. 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 


'  Legislative  day  of  Friday,  \farch  7. 1969  > 

ferred    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations 

To  the  Con(;ress  ot  the  United  States: 
.AtUched  IS  the  Eighth  .Annual  Report 

of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 

Di.sarmament  .^uency   I  am  transmitting 

It  pursuant  to  law 

In  this  report,  the  .\gcncy  describes  its 

activities  tor  the  calendar  year   1968 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House,  .\tarrh   11.  1969 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED   DURING    RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11  1969.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  11.  1969,  re- 
ceived messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  Unu«'d  States  submit- 
ting .sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees 

'  For  nominations  received  on  March 
11.  1969.  .see  the  end  of  proceedings  of 
today,  March  12,  1969  ■ 


THE   .JOURNAL 


.Mr  .MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as  m 
legislative  ,session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday  .March  11,  1969.  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Geis- 
ler,  one  of  his  .secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.As  in  executive  .session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  R  Tyler,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  tor  promotion  from 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  Career  Minister  to  the  class  of  Career 
Amba.ssador.  which  nominating  me.ssages 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 


'For   nominations   tliis   day    received, 
.see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMxMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  se.ssion,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  under  New 
Reports,"  beginning  with  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Lyng 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  .so  ordered. 

The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


COMMODITY   CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  a.s.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richard  E.  Lyng,  of  Cali- 
lomia.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
.ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
nomination  of  FYancis  C.  Turner,  of  Vir- 
t;inia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Higinvay  .Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. tJie  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 


GENERAL    SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nonn- 
nation  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Kunzig. 
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Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  of 
Penn.sylvania.  to  be  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  request  that  this  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed  forthwith.  I  have 
known  Mr  Kunzig  for  a  great  many 
years  and  hold  him  in  the  highest  re- 
gard. Tliis  is  an  extremely  fine  appoint- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  committee 
yesterday  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  colleague.  Senator  Rlch- 
nrd  S  Schwelker  and  I  present  to  you  Robert 
L  Kunzig  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  by 
President  Nixon  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

I  have  known  Bob  Kunzig  for  many  years. 
We  have  been  friends  and  co-workers.  I  feel 
I  am  well  able  to  present  him  to  you  and 
•ell  you,  very  briefly,  about  his  background. 
Bob  was  valedictorian  of  his  Frankford 
High  School  cLasB  In  Philadelphia  and  later 
.1  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
.ii'd  its  Law  School  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Hfta  Kappa 

He  saw  duty  during  the  Second  World  War 
:.s  an  Army  Captain  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  receiving  supply  experience,  which 
will  st.md  him  in  good  stead  today.  He  has 
!iad  an  extensive  career  in  government  serv- 
ice, serving  at  various  times  as  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  counsel 
:o  a  Committee  of  the  United  States  Con- 
L'ress.  and  was  previously  confirmed  unani- 
mously by  this  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign    Claims   Settlement  Commission. 

Of  particular  importance  today  Is  his  wide 
Washington  administrative  experience.  Bob 
Kunzig  has  served  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  US  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  opera- 
•lon  of  this  Board  for  almost  four  years. 

He  IS  presently  serving  in  the  Governor's 
Cabinet  as  head  of  the  General  State  Au- 
thority In  Pennsylvania.  The  State  G.S.A., 
that  is.  Tliere.  his  duties  are  very  similar 
to  what  his  duties  will  be  in  an  enlarged 
sense  in  the  Federal  G.S..A.  He  supervises  con- 
-trucilon  programs  totalling  at  the  moment 
>  1.800. 000.000  Governor  Shafer  has  also 
named  him  as  head  of  the  State  Highway 
vud  Bridge  Authority  luid  the  Pennsylvania 
Transportation   Assistance  Authority. 

Both  United  States  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania feel  that  Bob  Kunzig  Is  eminently 
tiualifled  to  be  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
fral  Services  Administration.  He  Is  a  brilliant 
txecutlve  and  administrator,  well  worthy  of 
the  President's  trust  and  confidence. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  be- 
fore the  Ciovernment  Operations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  this  morning  and  preseixt  to 
vou  my  former  Administrative  Assistant. 
Robert  L  Kunzig,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
IS.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Richard  L.  Kunzig,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Administrator  of 
General  Ser\-iccs?  (Putting  the  question.! 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
(if  the.se  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.icction.  It  is  .so  ordered. 


I 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  LONG 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Longi  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


ALFRED  H.  SELBY— 55  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  Alfred  H.  Selby.  who  is 
one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Senate,  had 
served  this  body  for  50  years. 

I  should  like  simply  to  remark  that  5 
years  later,  on  March  14,  1969.  he  will 
have  served  the  Senate  for  55  years;  and 
in  point  of  seniority  he  is  probably — and 
I  am  sure  he  is — the  oldest  in  service  of 
any  attendant  or  other  employee  of  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  remark  the  fact,  and 
I  should  like  to  .salute  him  for  faithful 
and  dedicated  ser\ice  to  this  body  and  to 
the  country. 


MACHIASPORT   PROJECT— PRIVATE 
PROFITS  VERSUS  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  number  of  charts  and  tables  to 
document  some  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  say  today.  Rather  than  ask  repeatedly 
for  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  in- 
formation printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
charts  and  the  exhibits  that  qualify  for 
presentation  in  the  Record  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  some  inter- 
ruptions and  suggestions  by  other  Sen- 
ators in  connection  with  the  speech  I 
am  about  to  deliver,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  such  colloquy  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  prepared 
rcrn&rks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  Machias- 
port,  Maine,  has  become  the  scene  of  a 
controversy  which  has  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  national  security.  Until 
now  this  controversy  has  generated  a 
substantial  amount  of  lieat  but  very 
little  light.  Senators.  Governors,  and 
other  well-meaning  and  responsible  per- 
sons, representing  a  particular  section 
of  this  country,  have  fought  very  hard 
and  emotionally  in  support  of  a  proposal 
by  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  to  con- 
struct a  300,000  barrel  per  day  oil  re- 
finery in  a  foreign  trade  zone  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 


I  respect  the  views  of  those  Senators 
who  sincerely  believe  that  this  project 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  New  England 
States  they  represent.  I  firmly  believe, 
however,  and  I  shall  demonstrate,  that 
Occidental  Petroleum's  proposal  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  violates  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  New  England.  The  pro- 
posal, in  my  judgment,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  by  that  company  to 
extract  fantastic  oil  concessions  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Exploitations 
of  these  concessions  would  mean  huge 
windfall  profits  to  Occidental — profits 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  robber 
barons  of  the  19th  century.  The  granting 
of  those  concessions  would  deal  a  crip- 
pling body-blow  to  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  established  in  law 
and  supported  by  four  Presidents  of  both 
major  parties. 

The  purpose  of  this  speech  is  to  lay 
out  all  the  facts  relevant  to  the  issues 
that  have  developed  with  regard  to  the 
Machiasport  proposal. 

THE    PEOPOSAL 

On  July  22.  1968.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  made  public  a  voluminous 
brochure  submitted  in  support  of  oil  im- 
port quota  applications  filed  by  the  Busi- 
ness Development  Fund,  Inc..  and  the 
New  England  Refineries.  Inc.  The  pro- 
posal involved  the  construction  of  a  300.- 
000  barrel  per  day  refinery  in  Maine  and 
stated: 

The  largest  share  of  ownership  of  the  re- 
finery will  be  held  by  a  consortium  of  Inde- 
pendent, non-integrated  deep  water  terminal 
operators  which  currently  market  m  the  New 
England  area. 

One  day  later,  on  July  23,  1968,  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  Co..  notified  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it,  not  the 
consortium,  was  the  owner  of  the  Busi- 
ness Development  Fund  company  and 
New  England  Refineries,  Inc.,  and  that 
the  application  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
refiner>'  was  "filed  on  behalf  of  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Co."  It  then  became 
apparent  that  Occidental  had  for  many 
months  conducted  secret  plarming  and 
political  negotiations  prior  to  Interior's 
announcement  and  that  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  the  refinery  proposal  was  to  facil- 
itate substantial  imports  of  Occidental's 
Libyan  crude  oil  production  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  imported  because  of  the 
national  security  limitations  applicable 
to  all  crude  oil  imports. 

I  would  not  object  if  a  refinery  was  set 
up  in  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  New  Eng- 
land which  would  impxirt  crude  oil  and 
export  all  its  finished  products.  In  that 
way.  our  national  security  interests  would 
not  be  \-iolated.  the  balance  of  payments 
would  be  helped,  and  the  refinery  would 
stimulate  employment  in  New  England 
without  causing  unemployment  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  this 
would  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  as  it  was 
set  up  in  1934.  I  would  not  object  if  such 
an  import  for  export  plan  was  set  up 
without  the  use  of  the  foreign  trade  zone. 
However,  this  is  n.^t  what  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Occidental  Co. 

The  Occidental  proposed  refinery 
v.ould  have  a  capacity  of  300.000  barrels 
a  dav.  making  it  one  of  the  largest  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States.  The  total 
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Import  allocations  of  crude  and  Qnfln- 
lahed  oil  in  1969  for  all   123  refiners  In 
the  United  SUtes  Is  only  567.965  barrels 
a  day  with  the  largest  refiner  receiving 
only  38,000  barrels  a  day  Thus,  the  crude 
oil  Imported  by  OccldenUl  would  be  equal 
to  53  percent  of  total  import  allocations 
for  123  refiners  m  43  States,  and  almost 
10  times  as  much  as  tiie  larae.st  sin«;e 
refiner  is  now  getting   Moreover,  the  re- 
finery output  of  Occidental  would  include 
100.000  barrels  p«r  day  of  finished  prod- 
ucts—90.000  barrels  per  day  of  heating 
oU  and  10. 000  barrels  per  day  of  ga.so- 
line — which  would  require  a  special  quota 
to  permit  importaUon  into  the   United 
States    This  lOO.OOO-barrel-a-day  qunta, 
if  approved,  would  be  by  far  the  largest 
single  quoU  allocation   granted  by   the 
Department  of  the  Interior    In   fact,   it 
would  be  larger  than  all  finished  product 
allocations   in   ail   50  States,   which    for 
1969.  is  set  at  76.471  barrel.s  a  day    Here 
are  tables  showing  the  1969  allocations 
for  crude  and  unfinished  oils  in  districts 
I-rv  and  the  1969  allocations  for  finished 
uroducLs 

Tha  proposal  was  sweetened  by  severtU 
ingeniously    devised   promises   by   Occi- 
dental which  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
New  England    FMrst,  the  Occidental  Co 
promised  pnce  reductions  of  $20  mllJion 
annually  to  consumers  and  16  5  million 
to  the  Defense  Department    I  will  show 
later  in  my  remarlcs  that  these  .so-called 
price    reductions    will    never    reach    the 
consumer   Second,  the  com.pany  pledged 
a^  special  tax  deductible  payment  to  the 
New  England  Marine  Resources  Founda- 
tion equal   to  20  cents  per  barrel.  This 
amounts  to  some  »7  mlLLlon  a  year  that 
Occidental  sa.s  :t   would  pay  this  foun- 
dation  whose  board  of  directors  would 
have   s  X    New    Erular.d   Gov.-rr.ors,    ar.d 
allegedly  some  Senators  Third,  the  pro- 
posal also  claimed  that  it  would  aissist  the 
merchant  marine  by  the  use  of  .\merican- 
fia#!  vessels  m  the  transportation  of  oil 
from  Machiasport  to  other  points  on  the 
east  coa.st  This  is  also  Illusory  as  I  shall 
dem-^nstrate  later 

Finally  the  proposal  promised  to  help 
the  balance  of  payments  and  regional 
economic  development  It  Is  no  wonder 
with  all  the  claimed  benefits  why  .so 
many  conscientious  individuals  jumped 
to  support  It  vigorously 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
alleged  benefits,  however,  reveals  that 
they  are  a  sm.okescreen  designed  to  ob- 
fuscate the  real  intent  of  the  proposal 
which  Is  to  provide  a  captive  market 
through  which  Occulental  can  dispose  of 
Its  large  oil  findings  ui  Ltbva  at  xmd- 
fall  profits  This  is  a  .serious  charije.  but 
this  is  a  very  serious  m.atter  In  this  case 
for  no  other  purpose  than  its  own  en- 
richment one  company  is  attempting  to 
destroy  a  program  which  is  dedicated 
to  assure  our  survival  as  a  nation 

I  Intend  to  examine  point  bv  point 
the  alleged  benefits  of  this  proposal 
against  the  adverse  effects  it  would  have 
en  the  national  Interest  Before  doing 
that,  however  let  me  review  brlefiy  the 
genesis  of  oil  import  program.s  L'l  rela- 
tion to  national  securttv 
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our  security  p<xsture  in  light  of  the  1957 
Suez  crisis  said 

R^r^nt    developments   in    tiie   Middle   East 
Mvlrllv   tlemonstra'e   the   folly   of   depending 
n   r  Telijn   .HI    t,,   supplement   local   supplies 
••■■en  In  peacetime 


In  May  of  1958,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  a  policy  statement  to  the  House 
Ways   and  Means  Committee  assessing 


You  will  recall  that  wa.s  when  Mr 
Na-sser  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  and 
British  and  FYench  paratroopers  tried 
to  retake  it  Mr  Khru.shchevs  bnnks- 
rnanship"'  caused  the  United  States  to 
rake  a  hands  off'  policy  which  knocked 
the  props  from  under  British  and  French 
efforts  to  regain  control  Ten  years  later. 
;n  1967,  that  lessun  again  was  brought 
home  when  as  the  result  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  Middle  East  oil  supplies  were 
again  disrupted  and  Arab  oil  shipments 
to  the  mited  States,  including  Libyan 
Dil   were  again  embargoed 

Tlxree  former  Presidents,  beginning 
with  President  Eist-nhower  and  continu- 
inis'  with  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  together  with  numerous 
special  task  forces,  commissions  as  well 
as  .several  congressional  committees  have 
understood  the  Importance  of  the  man- 
daUiry  oil  import  program  to  protect  the 
natujnal  seruntv  I  iiave  no  doubt  that 
after  a  hard.  C(jld  look  at  the  facts.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  see  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram also  Mr  President.  I  also  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  memorandum 
explaining,  in  trreat  detail,  the  national 
security  foundation  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram 
See  exhibit  2. 

There  are  times  perhaps  when  the  term 
national  security-  ui  used  liX)selv.  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  this  proVram 
The  national  security  objectives  of  the 
program  are  manifest  They  are  exten- 
sive They  are  not  theoretical.  Twice  in 
the  past  10  vears  we  have  seen  that  Mid- 
east erupt  into  turmoil  At  tins  particu- 
lar time.  It  IS  the  most  explosive  spot  m 
the  world  President  Nixun  has  agreed  to 
a  foui-jxjwer  conference  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Fn^nch.  and  the  British  fo 
smotlier  the  flames  of  hatred  in  that  area 
that  could  turn  the  whole  W(jrld  into  a 
holocaust  The  President  says  he  wants 
to  -defuse"  the  situation,  and  we  all  hope 
and  pray  that  he  can. 

Without  the  oil  import  program  we 
would  become  progressively  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Arab  countries  for  oil. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  small  Amer- 
ican refineries  would  go  out  of  busmess 
exploration  for  oil  would  drop  off 
sharply,  and  we  would  find  ourselves 
without  usable  reserves  at  the  very  time 
that  we  net-d  them  nnvst  This  is  not  just 
my  personal  opinion,  it  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  three  Presidents,  numerous 
task  forces,  and  several  congressional 
C'rmnuttefs 

In  1941,  when  we  entered  World  War 
II.  our  existing  ris«'rves  were  12  3  times 
our  annual  petroleum  demand  In  1959. 
when  the  oil  import  program  was  im- 
posed, our  reservs  were  10  8  times  de- 
mand By  1967.  In  spite  of  the  program 
our  proven  re.serves  had  fallen  to  8  7 
times  our  annual  demand  Our  iil  im- 
ports, controlletl  and  unn  ntrolled  naw 
constitute  about  25  jx-rceni  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  and  natural  gas  hquid  produc- 
tion That  IS  about  twice  the  expected 
import  penetration  of  steel  and  three 
times  that  of  textiles  Yes,  even  with  the 


oil  Import  program  the  trend  is  not  good 
but  without  It.  there  would  be  a  disaM.r 
for  this  industry  and  I  believe  for  tiie 
United  States  as  well.  We  would  become 
completely  dependent  upon  foremn 
sources  of  .supply  for  the  oil  that  fuels 
our  factories,  our  homes,  our  planes 
ships,  tanks,  and  automobiles. 

Since  a  barrel  of  foi-eign  crude  oil  can 
be  landed  in  the  United  States  at  about 
$1  25  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced 
and  .sold  for  here,  it  is  clear  that  maiiv, 
in  fact  most,  domestic  producers  would 
fold  w-ithout  a  control  over  imports.  T:  ue, 
.-.ome  major  domestic  refineries,  who  have 
foreign  oil  as  well  as  domestic  oil  would 
survive,  but  the  Inland  refineries  and  liie 
Independent  producers  would  be  hurt 
badly  and  most  would  not  sunive 

We  would  then  become  dependent  on 
the   whims  of  Arab  monarrhs  and   the 
precarious  political  situation  of  the  Mid- 
east. And  let  no  one  deceive  liim.self  .is 
to  the  con.sequence  of  that  dependence 
It  would  tilt  the  political  balance  in  th.it 
sensitive  area  of  the  world,  placing  iho.^e 
Arab  SUtes  in  a  better  po.sition  to  black- 
mail us  into  adopting  policies  moie  .suit- 
ed to  their  best  interest  and  not  ouk-   !i 
nothing    else   convinced    us.    we   should 
have  gotten  the  message  when  the  Sue/ 
crl.sls  erupted  In  1967  and  the  Arab  n.i- 
tlons  boycotted  the  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Mideast  A  boycott  is  an  attempt  to  fon  o 
a  change  in  policies  by  economic  pre,- 
sure.  Where  would  we  be  if  domestic  oil 
was  not  available  and  the  Arabs  again 
decided  to  stop  the  flow  of  oil  to  Western 
nations''  What  would  have  happened  * n 
the  Nortlieast  section  of  the  country-    1 
the  Independent  producers  of  this  Na- 
tion were  not  aroimd  in  time  of  emci- 
gency  to  come  to  their  rescue  and  supply 
the  fuel  needed  to  generate  their  elec- 
tricity and  heat   their  homes,  and  fuel 
the  factories  in  that  part  of  the  Nation ' 
It  would  be  a  cold,  dark  place  up  there 
Tlie  Arab-Israel  crtsis  was  caused  bv 
minor  powers,  A  c-onfrontation  with  ma- 
jor powers  would  be  even  more  senou.v 
With    Russian    ships    and    submarines 
dogging  our  Meditei  ranean  fleet  day  and 
night,  we  must  know  that  in  a  crisis  tiny 
would  cut  off  our  supply  lines  from  Libv.i 
or  anywhere  in  the  Middle  East,  and  even 
cut  them  off  from  Venezuela.  Certainlv, 
one  of  the  first  belligerent  acts  of  a  wai  - 
ring  country  is  to  cut  off  its  enemies' 
fuel  supplies — and  if  our  supply  lines  are 
6,000  .miles  long,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  major  warring  nation   to  achieve 
that  objective 

As  an  interesting  commentary  on  hi5- 
tor>-.  I  ifcall  that  25  years  ago,  during 
World  War  II,  a  Japanese  submarine 
surfaced  off  the  California  coast  and 
lobbed  more  than  2  dozen  .shells  from 
Its  deck  gun  onto  U.S.  soil.  In  my  jude- 
ment,  it  was  no  accident  that  the  tan^et 
of  that  .shelling— the  first  enemy  attack 
against  the  U.S.  mainland  since  the  Wai 
of  1812— was  the  rich  oilfields  just  be- 
low SanU  Barbara.  Calif. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  this  Senator  that 
a  major  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable,  even 
In  the  minds  of  our  adversaries  .^ny  at- 
tack on  this  country  with  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  on  our  cities  would  bring 
sw-ift  retribution  and  retaliation  in  kind 
against  their  cities.  The  consequences  of 
such  an  attack  and  counterattack  are 
so  horrendous  and  appalling  that  they 
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serve  as  a  sort  of  automatic  checkrein 
against  that  type  of  war.  Millions  of  non- 
combatant  citizens  would  die  needlessly, 
and  major  cities  would  be  completely 
destroyed. 

But  that  does  noc  mean  the  end  of 
wars  Conventional  warfare  with  conven- 
tional weapons  is  very  much  with  us. 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Middle  East  all 
attest  to  this.  Africa  Is  a  seething  conti- 
nent, and  the  subcontinent  of  India  has 
been  attacked  twice  by  China  within  the 
past  5  years.  And  Castro's  Cuba  keeps 
the  Communist  threat  ever  present  In 
this  hemisphere. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  effective- 
ness of  Hitler's  submarine  squadrons  and 
how  they  virtually  stopped  coastwise 
shipping  during  World  War  II  by  lying 
in  wait  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  or  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  tor- 
pedoing every  vessel  that  came  by.  The 
German  submarine  fleet  was  quite  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  fleet  the 
Russians  now  possess.  With  their  greater 
strength  and  with  Cuban  bases  to  work 
from,  they  could  put  a  stranglehold  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  They  are  not  going  to  let  Venezuelan 
oU  come  through. 

Equally  important,  in  the  event  of  a 
major  war  our  offshore  wells  In  the  gulf 
and  off  the  coast  of  California  could  be 
lost  to  us  also.  Those  wells  are  stationary 
In  the  water;  they  would  offer  the  easiest 
target  possible  for  enemy  torpedoes.  Or 
the  Russian  subs  could  send  out  frogmen 
to  destroy  the  wells  with  explosive 
charges.  Not  even  the  well  which  Is 
located  wholly  beneath  the  sea  and  which 
IS  connected  to  shore  by  an  underwater 
pipeline  could  escape  enemy  frogmen 
bent  on  destroying  them. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  we  could  not 
even  defend  the  offshore  wells.  The 
enemy  would  pick  his  own  time 
and  place  and  weapons.  If  we  tried 
to  protect  our  offshore  wells  against 
torpedo  attacks  by  erecting  protec- 
tive netting  around  them,  the  en- 
<my  would  either  use  their  deck  guns 
to  reach  over  the  net.  or  send  frogmen  to 
go  under  them  An  enemy  having  just  de- 
itioyed  our  offshore  wells,  cannot  Sen- 
ators just  imagine  the  conflagration  that 
would  result  if  the  enemy  then  set  a 
match  to  the  floating  oil  and  natural 
t:as?  It  would  be  weeks  before  the  Arcs 
could  be  brought  under  control;  mean- 
while, the  fires  might  have  destroyed 
countless  additional  wells. 

Further,  oil  from  the  wells  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
l)ioduced  by  gas  pressure.  If  the  gas  were 
i-mited  by  the  lighting  of  a  match,  the 
drilling  platform  would  be  destroyed,  and 
a  conflagration  would  be  created  which 
would  take  a  long  time  to  put  out. 

I  am  confident  that  our  military  lead- 
'•rs.  who  look  on  oil  as  vital  to  our  de- 
lense,  will  agree  that  we  cannot  count 
on  our  offshore  wells  to  provide  the  fuel 
to  fight  a  major  war. 

With  our  offshore  wells  now  furnishing 
about  10  percent  of  our  petroleum  needs 
and  with  foreign  countries  supplying  an- 
otiier  25  percent,  that  means  that  nearly 
one-third  of  our  present  oil  supplies 
would  not  be  available  to  us.  We  would 
have  to  depend  solely  on  the  domestic 
wells,  principally  the  inland  wells — and 


Inland  refineries — for  the  petroleum  we 
would  need  to  flght  a  war. 

Without  a  viable  domestic  petroleum 
Industry,  we  could  not  move  the  supplies, 
the  men,  and  the  weapons  which  have  to 
be  moved  in  time  of  crisis.  We  have  the 
mightiest  military  machine  the  world 
has  ever  known.  But  if  we  have  no  oil  to 
fuel  it,  our  magnificent  weapons  would 
be  useless — mobilization  would  be  para- 
lyzed. 

HOW  MACHIASPORT  AFTECTS   NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Now,  how  does  the  Machiasport  proj- 
ect affect  this  situation?  In  at  least  nine 
ways — all  adverse. 

First,  Machiasport  would  operate  100 
percent  with  foreign  crude  oil.  The  re- 
finery capacity  would  be  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  refining  capacity  on  the 
east  coast,  and  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  displacement  of  U.S.  oil 
supplies  moving  into  the  Northeast  as 
that  area  became  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  source  oil.  If  foreign  sup- 
plies should  be  disrupted  by  another 
Suez  crisis — or  one  more  serious — the 
entire  Northeast  section  of  the  country 
would  be  devoid  of  heat  and  energy.  To 
allow  a  300,000  barrel  a  day  refinery  to 
be  built  on  100  percent  foreign  oil — Arab 
oil  at  that — which  would  be  responsible 
for  heating  the  homes  and  factories  of 
New  England  is  tantamount  to  placing 
the  people  of  New  England  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Arab  sheiks.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Arab  oil  woiild  put  a  large  number  of 
independent  producers  out  of  business — 
producers  who  today  fuel  the  Northeast. 
If  they  were  gone,  who  would  supply  the 
needs  of  New  England  in  a  future  oil 
emergency?  If  Machiasport  were  built, 
and  using  Libyan  oil,  and  there  were 
another  Arab  boycott — such  as  we  liave 
witnessed  twice  during  the  last  10 
years — the  people  of  New  England  would 
have  to  sack  oil  from  other  sources; 
but  they  might  be  unable  to  find  it.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  this  project  is  championed 
as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  because  in  a  future 
emergency,  they  would  find  themselves 
totally  without  fuel. 

Second,  the  tremendous  volume  of 
foreign  oil  that  would  flow  to  Machias- 
port would  affect  prices  of  U.S.  oil,  which 
would  then  be  reflected  in  a  slow-down 
in  exploration  in  this  country.  Now  it 
begins  to  get  serious  from  a  strategic 
standpoint.  The  search  for  new  oil  would 
slow  down  in  this  country,  our  proven 
reserves  would  diminish  through  con- 
sumption, and  our  ability  to  fight  a  ma- 
jor war  would  be  weakened.  Without  a 
doubt  this  Is  the  situation  in  which  our 
foreign  enemies  would  like  to  see  us. 

Third,  as  our  proven  reserves  dimin- 
ished, prices  for  domestic  crude  oil  would 
rise.  U.S.  refineries  would  then  seek 
more  and  more  cheaper  foreign  oil  to 
help  hold  consumer  prices  in  line.  To  get 
this  foreign  oil  there  would  have  to  be 
larger  allocations  under  the  oil  Import 
program.  If  these  requests  for  larger  al- 
locations were  granted — and  the  pres- 
sure to  do  so  would  be  virtually  unbear- 
able— it  would  accelerate  the  situation 
which  I  have  described  In  addition,  it 
would  signal  the  end  of  the  oil  import 
program  as  a  serious  link  in  our  national 
security  network. 


Fourth,  any  decline  in  American  crude 
oil  prices  which  would  result  from  In- 
creasing dependence  on  cheaper  crude 
would  be  shortlived.  The  Arab  nations, 
Including  Libya,  are  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries— OAPEC.  The  announced  pur- 
pose of  this  export  cartel  is  to  increase 
the  -'tal^"  from  production  by  forcing 
up  prices  and  taxes  In  those  countries. 
Libya  recently  announced  that  it  was 
going  to  renegotiate  oil  revenues  from 
companies  operating  in  that  region.  This 
is  just  one  example.  The  negotiation 
coiild  prevent  the  price  concessions  Oc- 
cidental claims  from  occurring.  We 
would  be  foolhardy  In  the  extreme  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  extend  the  depend- 
ence of  our  country,  or  even  large  sec- 
lions  of  our  country,  upon  Arabian  oil 
without  running  the  risk  of  paying  what- 
ever the  traffic  will  bear  once  we  are 
"hooked"  on  that  source  of  supply  with 
no  practical  alternatives. 

A  recent  memorandum  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  entitled  "Cost 
of  the  Oil  Import  Program  to  the  Ameri- 
can Economy,"  stated: 

Tlie  assumption  that  foreign  crude  oU 
prices,  taxes  and  royalties  would  not  rise 
with  increased  imports  is  probably  v  vlid 
only  in  the  short  run.  While  unused  world 
capacity  to  produce  crude  oil  might  delr.y 
an  immediate  rise  in  world  crude  oil  co?ts, 
shipments  to  the  United  St:ite3  would  rise 
from  5  percent  of  free  lurclgn  supplies  in 
1967  to  15  percent  by  1980,  and  uouid  almost 
certainly  result  m  higher  prices.  Moreover, 
the  growing  reliance  of  the  United  Slates  on 
foreign  crude  oil  would  strengtlien  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  a  host  of  producing 
countries  u-hose  past  performance  dcmo\- 
strates  intentions  of  continually  tnrrca-i'.ng 
their  share  of  producing  profits.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

I  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  how  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Venezuela  have  increased  their 
'government  revenues  from  the  U.S  oil 
companies.  There  has  been  close  to  a  300- 
percent  increase  in  the  take  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  oil  producinET  countries  .'ind  a 
75-percent  increase  in  the  take  by  the 
Venezuelan  Governinf  nt  over  the  past  20 
years — see  exhibit  3.  This  study  con- 
cluded the  point  by  saying: 

As  payments  to  producing  countrlr?  in- 
crease, costs  of  foreign  oil  delivered  Tb  the 
United  States  will  rise  to  offset  some  of  the 
cost  advantages  initially  gained  by  the  re- 
moval of  oil  restrictions  With  each  ten  rents 
a  barrel  rise  In  foreign  costs  matched  hy  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  U.S.  crude  oil  p,3?t- 
ines.  annual  US.  coiisumer  product-costs 
might  be  In  the  order  of  one-quarter  'f  .-. 
billion  dollars  higher. 

The  postwar  years  have  been  maiked 
b.\-  efforts  of  extremists,  Communist-in- 
s-pired  or  ultranationalist  force  ^  in  oil 
producing  countries  to  force  exorblinnt 
concessions  Irom  U.S.  corporations.  The 
oil  companies,  because  they  are  large  and 
because  they  are  usually  American,  have 
taken  the  brunt  of  the  nationalistic  ef- 
fort^. When  these  extremists  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  foreign  industry  was 
frequently  nationalized. 

Iran  expropriated  British  Petroleum 
oil  operations  in  1951.  disi-upting  oil  s':p- 
plies  in  the  free  world  during  the  Korean 
war  which  threatened  the  ability  to  carry 
out  that  effort,  and  contributed  to  major 
world  tensions.  Today,  we  are  fac'"d  wah 
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a  crisis  which  may  seriously  affect  our 
relations  throughout  Latin  America,  a 
crisis  created  by  the  Peruvian  national- 
ization of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co  of  New  Jersey 

In   the  postwar  era   there  have   been 
slxniftcant     expropriations     of     United 
States.  British,  and  Dutch  oil  interests 
in  Iraq.  Etrypt.  Syria.  Indonesia,  Ceylon, 
Ari?entina.  and  Cuba  At  the  fourth  Arab 
Oil  Conference  in  1963.  blistermg  attacks 
were   made   against     foreign  '  oil   com- 
panies   The  Sheik  of  Arabia  urged  that 
all  foreign  companies  concessions  should 
be    nationalized    outright    because    they 
were   .simply    tools   of    Britain    and    the 
United    Sutes     He    charged    that    the 
US    Government  controlled   companies 
through  the  aftmces  of  the  US   tax  and 
antitrust  laws    At  the  fifth  Arab  Con- 
ference in   1965.  there  was  a  consensus 
that  the  only  question  was  not  whether 
to  nationalize  but  when  to  do  it.  Thus 
the  threat  of  nationalization  is  present 
behind   every   major   demand   made    by 
foreign  oil  producing  government's,  and 
ever>'    American    oil    company    is    well 
aware  "q/  that  po.s.sibility  every  time  ne- 
gotiations start  The  aims  of  the  produc- 
ing governments  were  stated  succinctly 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Kuwait  National 
Petroleum  Co    when  he  said     we  cant 
have  foreigners  running  our  mam  busi- 
ness forever  •  He  calLs  for  nationaliza- 
tion  through  step  by  step  negotiation, 
others  call  for  it  imxnediatt-Iy 

A  key  factor  against  nationalization 
of  .American  investment-s.  however,  is  the 
potential  less  of  our  American  market- 
ing network,  both  here  and  m  Europe — 
wr.ich  Is  the  largest  In  the  world— tind 
which  we  are  presently  able  to  supply 
from  o'lr  own  production  However,  this 
safeguard  would  be  lost  if  we  were  to 
permit  ourselves  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  oil  For  the  United  States  to 
become  dependent  on  the  supply  of  crude 
oil  from  foreign  countrie.s,  who.se  sole 
aim  IS  to  increase  their  profits,  and  ulti- 
mately to  nationalize  all  foreign  oil  In- 
terests. IS  sheer  folly 

I  askei.1  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  memoran- 
aum  I  have  prepared  discussing  the  his- 
tt  ry  of  actions  by  oil  producing  countries 
to  form  a  seller's  cartel  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  take  from  oil  production— see 
exhibit  4. 

May  I  ask  that  the  companies  located 
in  those  areas  have  been  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  state  this  fact  publically  But 
they  have  been  forced  to  pay  far  more 
than  their  agr-^ements  and  contracts 
called  for 

Even  a  cur,ory  reading  of  this  will  re- 
veal to  my  coUeagiies  that  any  increased 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  would  not 
reap  any  oeneflt  to  the  US  consumer 
Instead  of  increasing  the  longrun  cost 
to  the  consumer,  US  oil  production 
serves  as  a  guarantee  that  oil  prices  will 
retain  the  stability  they  have  demon- 
strated ever  since  the  oil  import  program 
was  established.   Let  me  explain 

Venezuela  supplies  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil  to  this  country  Of  the 
total  imports  of  .$2  1  billion  m  1967,  Ven- 
ezuela supplied  $832  million  or  about  40 
percent  of  our  oil  imports  With  the  lower 
transportation  costs  between  Venezuela 
and  the  mainland.  United  States,  as  com- 
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pared  wiih  the  transportation  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  is  natural  for  U  S   com- 
panies operating  b<ith  in  Venezuela  and 
in   Africa   or    the    Middle   East   to   ship 
Venezuelan  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
for  the  same  producers  to  .ship  the  bulk 
of  their  African  and  Middle  Eastern  oil 
to  the  EXiropean  market    Venezuela  has 
increased  taxes  against  U  S  corporations 
and  i.s  currently  trying  to  ween  further 
conce.ssions     out     of     them      Venezuela 
knows    full    well,    however     that    if    the 
price  gets  too  high— and  if  America  still 
lias  the  ability  to  produce  its  own  oil  re- 
quiremenUs— It   might   lose   its  share  of 
the  American  market    He  who  pays  the 
piper,  calls  the  tune 

At  the  same  time,   the  Arabs  realize 
that  as  long  as  America  can  substitute 
domestic  for  foreign  oil,  they  cannot  sell 
their  oil  at  exorbitant  prices  without  fac- 
ing a  lo.ss  of  their  share  of  the  U  S  mar- 
ket and.  at  least,  some  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean   market    to    the    Venezuelans    The 
Arabs  have  to  be  price  competitive  with 
Venezuela,  and  Venezuela  must  gear  its 
prices  in  accordance  with  tho.se  in  the 
United    Slates.     In    other    words.     U  S 
ability   to   locate   and    produce    it5   own 
oil    .serves    as    a    .sort    of    stabilizer    for 
world  prices  And  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  spite  of  the  oil  import 
program    there  is  no  other  major  com- 
modity   m    the    wholesale    price    index 
which  shows  the  stability  that  oil  prices 
have  shown    Wholesale  fuel  prices  have 
increased  by  only  2  percent  in  the  last  10 
years.   At   the   retail   level,   the  increase 
has  been  only  about  7  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  a  20-percent  increase  for  all 
commodities    And,   if  you  deduct  Statt- 
and    Federal    taxes,    the    average    retail 
price  of  gasoline  in  this  country  today  is 
about  7  cents  a  gallon  cheaper  than  it 
was  45  years  ago 

Forty-five  years  ago.  with  practically 
no  tax  at  all.  the  price  excluding  tax  was 
30  cents  a  gallon  for  regular  gas.  whereas 
today,  when  the  taxes  are  removed  the 
average  U  S  pnce  for  gasoline  is  23  cents 
a  gallon 

I  also  include  two  tables  showing  the 
retail  price  of  gasoline,  excluding  taxes, 
over  the  195&-68  period—see  exhibits  5 
and  6 

Mr  President,  this  Is  a  classic  example 
of  how  costs  have  been  kept  do\\n  by 
passing  on  to  the  consumers  the  benefits 
of  mass  production 

The  less  developed  countries  have  been 
agitating  for  years  to  i,'et  special  tariff 
preferences  from  the  developed  countries 
The  so-called  UNCTAI>— United  Nations 
Committee  for  Trade  and  Development— 
.'las  been  very  active  in  recent  vears  in 
this  area   For  political  rea.^ons  our  State- 
Department    has    become    ver>-    sympa- 
•hetic  in  their  demands  TTiose  countries 
have  a  lot  of  votes  In  the  United  Nations 
Even   if   the  major  powers   would   veto 
these  re.s<jlutions  in  the  Security  Council. 
the  oil  producin;;  countries  can  band  to- 
-jether  and  raise  the  pnce  on  their  ex- 
ports. They,  in  fact,  are  doing  just  that 
But    to    unilaterally    give   oil    producing 
Arab  States  special  privileges  to  market 
their  oil   in   this  country  is  beyond  all 
reason. 

The  petroleum  prixJucuii;  countries  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  had  exports 
of  $7.9  billion,  and  Imports  of  only  $4.1 


billion  In  1966— just  before  the  latest 
Suez  crisis  They  do  not  need  prefer- 
ences Libya  exported  $1  billion  wonh 
of  oil.  while  their  total  Imports  were 
only  $400  million.  It  does  not  need  pref- 
erences 

Per  capita  Incomes  of  oil  producing 
countries  In  the  Middle  East  are  amone 
the  highest  in  the  world.  It  .seems  th.' 
height  of  folly  to  me  to  allow  special 
preferences  for  their  products  Into  our 
markets 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  lowf"- 
prices  for  virtually  any  commodity  The 
impul.se  to  buy  cheap  Is  understandabl.' 
But.  the  assumption  that  foreign  oil 
once  we  must  depend  upon  it.  will  re- 
main cheap  IS  fallacious. 

Fifth,  as  greater  supplies  of  foreign  oil 
come  to  this  countr>-  at  higher  and  high- 
er prices,  greater  quantities  of  dollar- 
are  going  to  flow  out.  This  would  .seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  objectives  and  further  weaken 
the  dollar  as  an  international  currency 
Libya's  ofScial  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  increased  tenfold  from 
S.:)3  million  in  1958  to  S588  million  as  of 
last  November,  The  Euro-dollar  holdings 
by  the  sheiks  of  the  Middle  East  are 
known  to  be  large,  as  are  their  Swi'^s 
bank  accounts.  Their  earnings  comn 
mainly  through  oil  exports. 

Keep  in  mind  that  oil  is  already  the 
largest  single  commodity  Imported'  into 
this  counti-y  Last  year  the  dollar  drain 
resulting  from  petroleum  imporis 
amounted  to  $2.1  billion,  and  without  our 
oil  Import  program  that  figure  could 
easily  double  In  a,  short  period  of  time 
How  can  anyone  explain  how  spendlni; 
SI. 75  to  S2  a  barrel  for  Libyan  oil  will 
benefit  our  balance  of  payments? 

Oddly  enough,  the  alternates  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  In  their  re- 
cent action  recommending  approval  of 
this  project  concluded: 

Implementation  of  the  proposal  as  pre- 
sented would  have  a  neutral  or  slightly  fa- 
vorable e.Tect  upon  the  balance  of  pavments. 
If  finished  petroleum  products  to  ije  prc- 
Uuced  In  the  Machlasport  subzone  are  im- 
ported within  the  present  overall  quota 
under  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program. 

But.  Mr  President,  the  100.000  barrels 
a  day  of  flni.shed  products  are  more  than 
the  total  fini.shed-product  allocations 
throughout  the  land.  Since  obviously  it  is 
impossible  to  put  100,000  barrels  within 
the  79.000  barrel  a  day  limit  for  finished 
products  nxed  by  proclamation,  the  as- 
.sumption  made  by  the  alternates  has  to 
apply  to  the  overall  limitation  of  12.2  of 
foreign  oil  m  relation  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. Now  let  us  see  what  that  in- 
volves. 

It  takes  about  125.000  barrels  of  crude 
to  produce  100.000  barrels  of  finished 
products  Thus,  because  Occidental  pro- 
po.ses  to  use  all  foreign  crude  for  the 
manufacture  of  finished  products,  do- 
mestic production  will  fall  by  125.000 
barrels  a  day.  Moreover,  to  keep  the 
100.000  barrels  of  finished  products  with- 
in the  12  2  percent  limitation,  foreign 
imports  allocations  to  others  would  have 
to  be  cut  by  125,000  barrels  a  day.  Now. 
the  largest  refinery — one  equal  to  the 
.size  of  the  propo.sed  Occidental  refinery - 
can  use  only  about  one  barrel  of  imported 
crude  for  every  21    barrels  of  domestic 
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crude.  The  import  allocations  of  these 
refineries  has  already  cut  back  sub- 
stantially as  can  be  seen  in  exhibit  7.  So, 
the  cutback  in  quota  allocations  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  allocations 
granted  to  small  and  medium  size  re- 
fineries. That  raises  antitrust  implica- 
tions which  I  will  explore  later. 

Sixth,  as  domestic  refineries  get  choked 
off  by  the  switch  from  domestic  to  foreign 
oil.  thousands  of  American  jobs  would  be 
lost — not  only  in  refineries,  but  also  in 
road  builders,  pipe  manufacturers,  mud 
and  service  suppliers,  cement  producers, 
;ind  a  whole  host  of  secondary  indus- 
tries. I  need  not  remind  Senators  what 
would  happen  if  our  refineries  started  to 
close  down.  Those  who  provide  services 
as  well  as  those  who  use  the  refined 
products  would  be  displaced. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Machlas- 
port project  would  lead  to  the  creation 
of  new  jobs  in  a  poverty  area  that  cries 
lor  employment.  I  really  question  that 
any  new  jobs  overall  would  be  created. 
With  the  excess  capacity  that  exists  in 
our  present  refineries,  the  foreign  trade 
zone  would  kill  off  far  more  jobs  else- 
where in  the  United  States — where  the 
need  for  the  employment  opportunities 
may  be  even  greater — as  it  might  add  in 
New  England.  At  best,  there  would  be  a 
transfer  of  refining  jobs  from  the  South 
and  Southwest  to  the  Northeast.  But 
even  under  those  circumstances  there  is 
bijund  to  be  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the  extrac- 
tion and  distribution  phases  of  the  oil 
business.  Every  new  refinery  job  would 
displace  a  refinery  job  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  cost  addi- 
tional jobs  in  the  oilfields. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  the  niunber  of  jobs 
which  might  be  affected  in  their  State, 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  table 
.showing  the  estimated  number  of  em- 
ployees in  important  segments  of  the 
Ijetroleimi  industry  in  1967 — see  ex- 
hibits. 

Employment  in  the  extraction — that 
is.  the  production — phase  of  the  petrole- 
um industry  totaled  275,437  In  1967. 
This  employment  was  spread  out 
throughout  the  countrj'  with  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  having  the 
huqest  share. 

In  p'.'troleum  refining  employment  was 
almost  150.000.  Again,  these  were  spread 
ir.it  throughout  the  countr>'  with  signifi- 
cant employment  in  Arkansas,  Calif or- 
n.a.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Indisina,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minne- 
-sota.  Montana,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Utah,  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

While  we  cannot  be  precise  in  assess- 
in.i;  the  exact  number  of  employees  who 
would  be  displaced  in  the  inland  refln- 
i:ics  in  these  States,  there  is  no  doubt 
'"  iiatsoevcr  that  the  number  wotild  be 
e.\treme!y  large.  The  maximum  number 
ui  employees  to  be  added  in  the  Occi- 
dental plant  at  Machlasport  has  been 
p.siimated  to  be  300  to  350. 

Since  Machlasport  could  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  in  the  \1rtual  destruction  of 
the  whole  import  program,  we  can  expect 
tens  of  thousands  of  production  work- 
ers to  be  displaced,  and  a  sizable  num- 
ber— in  the  thousands — of  people  in  the 
refining  aispects  of  the  operations  to  be 


put  out  of  their  jobs.  And  this  fact  high- 
lights something  very  Important  to  na- 
tional security;  namely,  that  the  pro- 
duction units  and  companies  that  would 
close  down  would  be  those  small  Inland 
refiners  who  have  higher  unit  costs  of 
production.  This  would  leave  only  those 
large  refineries,  with  foreign  operations, 
located  on  the  coast.  And  they  would  be 
easy  targets  for  any  enemy  action  be  it 
overt,  through  a  few  well-placed  bombs 
or  covert,  through  sabotage. 

And,  if  we  are  talking  about  "sharing 
the  wealth."  let  us  compare  the  per  capita 
personal  income  of  the  oil  producing 
States — or  at  least  the  principal  oil-pro- 
ducing States — with  those  in  New  Eng- 
land. Louisiana  ranks  42d  in  the  Nation 
as  far  as  per  capita  personal  income  is 
concerned,  with  a  level  of  $2,445.  Okla- 
homa and  Texas  rank  34th  and  32d. 
respectively,  with  per  capita  Incomes  of 
$2,623  and  $2,704.  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi are  49th  and  50th.  with  per  capita 
incomes  of  $2,090  and  $1,895.  respectively. 
These  contrast  with  per  capita  incomes 
of  $2,620  in  Maine,  $3,019  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. $3,488  in  Massachusetts,  and 
$3.865 — the  highest  in  the  land — in  Con- 
necticut. The  New  England  averace  is 
$3,436  as  compared  with  $2,580  in  the  oil 
producing  region  of  the  Southwest.  In 
other  words,  the  per  capita  income  in 
New  England  averages  close  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars  higher  than  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  principal  oil-producing 
States. 

Put  another  way,  each  State  in  New- 
England  has  a  higher  per  capita  income 
than  Louisiana,  and  five  New  England 
States  each  have  higher  per  capita  in- 
comes than  any  oil  producing  Stale,  in- 
cluding Texas. 

So,  if  we  are  arguing  this  in  terms  of 
economic  development,  the  oil-producing 
States  are  the  most  depressed. 

Seventh,  if  the  Machlasport  project 
were  approved,  and  a  foreign  trade  zone 
was  set  up  in  Maine,  we  can  expect  other 
foreign  trade  zones  to  be  established 
throughout  this  land  which  would  surely 
add  to  our  general  import  problems.  The 
competitive  advantage  which  Occidental 
would  gain  over  its  competitors  in  the 
oil  and  petrochemical  industries  would 
cause  a  further  proliferation  of  foreign 
trade  zone  applications  by  oil  and  chem- 
ical firms  which  would  be  hard  to  deny. 
Many  other  industries  are  suffering  from 
imports  from  abroad. 

If  we  are  willing  to  become  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  because  it  is  cheaper,  how- 
can  we  justify  not  becoming  dependent 
on  foreign  steel,  textiles,  chemicals,  glass. 
electronic  equipment,  and  a  host  of  other 
products,  which,  mainly  because  of  low- 
labor  costs,  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  abroad.  I  remember  well  when 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine. 
Senator  Muskie,  testified  in  support  of 
his  proposed  "Orderly  Footwear  Market- 
ing Act"  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. He  said  that  footwear  imports 
increased  "because  they  are  produced  at 
wage  and  hour  costs  that  are  illegal  in 
the 'United  States." 

Now.  I  respect  the  Senator  for  seek- 
ing relief  through  "orderly  marketing" 
for  the  shoe  Industry  in  Maine,  '.vhich 
he  says  is  the  largest  employer  in  his 
State. 

But.  I  find  it  ironic  that  national  fig- 


ures who  go  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
such  industries  as  shoes,  textiles,  and 
electronics  from  lower  cost  foreign  prod- 
ucts, are  willing  to  see  the  one  industry 
w-hich  has  been  found  to  be  vital  for  our 
national  security  suffer  irreparable  In- 
jury through  the  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  fuel  produced  in  Africa  or  the 
Middle  East,  w-hich  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  us  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
If  we  are  going  to  let  oil  in  because 
it  is  cheaper,  why  could  not  w-e  also  open 
our  markets  w'ide  to  other  products  com- 
ing Into  this  countr>-  from  abroad  where 
they  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply? 
Tliere  is  no  logic  in  seeking  to  protect 
one  industry,  w-hlle  at  the  same  time 
forcing  other  even  more  vital  industries 
out  of  existence. 

In  this  regard  w-e  know  that  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Scandinavians  are  the  most 
efficient  shipbuilders  in  the  world.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet  is  a  vital  force  contributing  to 
our  military  independence  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  the  costs  of  constructing 
and  operating  a  ship  in  this  country  are 
far  higher  than  they  are  abroad.  What 
w-ould  happen  to  the  Boston  shipyards 
and  the  jobs  it  supports  if  we  started 
buying  cheaper  foreign  ships  for  our 
merchant  marine?  There  would  be  sev- 
eral times  as  many  shipyard  workers 
laid  off  in  Boston  than  there  would  be 
new-  jobs  created  at  Machlasport. 

At  some  point  w-e  in  Congress  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  dense  a  trade  policy  which 
is  consistent,  both  Internally  and  ex- 
ternally, with  our  national  goals,  our 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  relations  policies. 
Right  now-  these  are  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
Foreign  aid  policy  is  divorced  from  for- 
eign trade  policy.  Both  are  imrelated  to 
domestic  grow-th,  employment  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  objectives. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  Machlasport 
project,  are  In  effect,  w-illing  to  see  a 
■Balkanization"  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  an  attempt  to  help  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  exjiense  of  the 
southeast  and  southwest. 

For  many  years  in  our  history  the 
northeast  fought  and  achieved  high  tar- 
iffs to  protect  their  manufacturing  In- 
terests at  the  expense  of  Southern  and 
Western  agricultural  interests  who 
needed  outlets  for  their  agricultural 
produce  and  who  desired  cheap  manu- 
factured goods  from  abroad  becau.se  they 
were  poor.  While  the  high-tariff  policy 
advocated  by  the  North  hurt  the  South — 
and  incidentally  was  a  major  issue  in 
the  Civil  War — it  did  serve  to  allow-  'U.S. 
industiT  to  grow  and  prosper  and  even- 
tually strengthened  the  w-hole  country 
into  the  largest  common  market  in  the 
w-orld. 

But  now,  in  this  Machlasport  project 
the  Northeast  appears  to  w-ant  to 
balkanlze  the  country  by  giving  ad- 
vantages to  their  section  of  the  countr\- 
at  a  tremendous  cost  to  other  regions 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  are  too  many  trade  policy  ofB- 
clals  who  delude  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lic with  cliches  about  "American  su- 
periority." They  say,  "we  are  the  most 
efficient  producers  in  the  w-orld."  It  is 
supreme  arrogance  to  think  a  German- 
American  Is  a  more  efficient — superior — 
human  being  than  a  German,  or  a 
French-American  Is  more  efficient  than 
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ju-st    because    he    is    in 


a    Frenchman, 
America 

Our  wages  are  the  highest  In  the 
world,  techrwlogy  and  Itnow-how  are 
now  widespread  throughout  the  world — 
we  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  brains 
Higher  cost  American  producers  are  suf- 
fermg  from  lower  cost  imports  We  are. 
In  effect,  trading  off  hlRh-paylng  Jobs  for 
low-paying  jobs  If  we  were  so  superior, 
this  would  not  be  happening. 

In  the  near  future.  I  Intend  to  make 
ar.other  speech  discussing  the  issues  In 
our  foreign  trade  policy  At  some  time 
we  shall  have  to  decide  which  Industries 
we  want  to  preserve  and  which  we  are 
willing  to  see  go  down  under  competition 
from  foreign  Imports  This  further  speech 
will  discuss  industry  problems  in  some 
detail.  It  wUl  also  discuss  how  other 
countrlea  are  protecting  their  agrlcul- 
turtU  and  Industrial  Interests  without  re- 
gard to  what  economists  call  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparative  advantage  " 

Finally,  It  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  full  scale  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  our  international 
trade  delations  and  trade  policy 

Eighth.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
framers  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act 
never  Intended  that  It  would  be  used  as  a 
loophole  to  avoid  the  oil  Import  program 
The  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  was  de- 
signed to  bring  In  materials,  process  them 
With  American  labor,  and  then  sell  them 
for  export.  Exactly  the  opposite  would 
occur  under  this  Machiasport  proposal 
Instead  of  creating  jobs  it  would  displace 
them.  And.  more  Important,  it  would  be 
a  vehicle  to  destroy  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram and  jeopardize  the  national  se- 
curity 

Today,  there  are  two  manufacturing 
plants  operatln;?  in  foreign  trade  2»nes 
Which  ship  their  produces  into  the  cus- 
toms terniones  of  the  United  States 
One  ;s  a  .small  textile  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia Another  is  a  petrochemical  com- 
plex in  Puerto  Rico  A.s  of  now.  however. 
:.obod.v  can  export  finished  petroleum 
product^)  out  of  a  trade  zo;ie  mto  the 
US  cu.stoms  territory-  Yet.  that  is  pre- 
cu-ely  what  this  propcsal  would  do. 

In  recent  vears.  the  toreign  trade  ione 
h&s  become  the    «immick  '  for  economic 
development  objectives  in   Puerto  Rico 
It  would  be  cheaper  and  .more  consistent 
with  the  purp<j.ses  of  the  proKram  to  give 
the  people  of  this  island  a  direct  sub- 
sidy, rather  than  tinkering  with  the  oil 
Import  program  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective   Thu.'^.  in.-stead  of  fostering  US 
exports  and  creating  employment,  which 
was  the  intention  of  the  act  when  it  was 
passed  durins;  the  depression  in  1934.  it 
Is  presently  being  employed  almo.st  >o!ely 
by   Occidtntial   as   a   device   for  getting 
around   the  oil   Import   program,  which 
was  intended  to  :>ave  an  essential  domes- 
tic Indu.stry  from  undue  injury  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreltin  imports  into  thl.s  country. 
Ninth,  we  have — today    at  least — very 
KLxxl  political  relations  with  Venezuela 
That  country  ships  us  a  lot  of  cnide  oil 
and  residual  oil.  It  depends  substantially 
on  its  Oil  sales  for  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and  economic  progress    Vene- 
zuela's   lifeline    t.s    threatened    by    the 
Machiasport    project     In    1967.    over    73 
percent  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  imports 
into  district  1  under  a  .security-oriented 
program,  came  from  Venezuela,  and  55 


percent  of  the  crude  oil  Imports  Into 
district  1  came  from  Venezuela.  The 
shift  from  Venezuelan  to  Libyan  oil 
would  be  a  .serious  blow  to  our  relations 
with  Venezuela  and  our  hemispheric 
commitments  If  we  ever  again  needed 
Venezuelan  oil.  It  could  turn  out  that  It 
would  not  be  available  to  ua.  Prom  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  hemispheric  oil 
Is  a  lot  .safer  bet  than  Arab  oil  It  Is  not 
as  safe  as  domestic  oil.  to  be  sure,  be- 
cause of  the  submarine  threat,  but  It 
surely  Is  a  lot  .safer  than  Middle  East  or 
African  oil. 


RJCO    HERRINU    ARCI'MENTS 

In  the  beginning  of  this  dlscu&.slon  I 
mentioned  that  the  alleged  benefits 
proml.sed  by  the  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co  to  the  Northeast  region  were  sweet- 
eners designed  to  obfuscate  the  real  in- 
tention of  that  company  which  Is  to 
gam  a  windfall  profit  by  puncturing  a 
Large  hole  in  the  oil  Import  program  The 
alleged  benefits.  I  believe,  are  mostly  red- 
herring  arguments— smokescreens.  If 
you  will. 

fP.K  B  or   HUME  HEATING  FTCL   IN   J«W   ENGLAND 

First,  there  has  been  hue  and  cr>' 
raised  tliat  tlae  oil  unport  program  is  re- 
sponsible for  higher  fuel  costs  m  New- 
England  than  In  any  other  section  of  the 
country  I  have  looked  into  this  matter 
and  found  that  this  Is  a  "red  herrmg" 
argument    It  Is  .simply  not  true 

Mr  President,  the  price  question  is  so 
Important  that  I  have  prepared  charts 
which  will  demonstrate  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  wholesale  price  of  home  heating 
fuel  oil  in  New  England  for  most  years 
has  been  lower — not  higher,  mind  you. 
but  lower — than  the  comparable  prices 
In  other  areas  on  the  east  coast,  and 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  countrj' 
as  a  whole  A  chart  In  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  demonstrates  this 

Chart  1  compares  the  wholesale  prices 
In  New  England,  shuwn  in  the  solid  red 
line,  witli  wholesale  prices  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  the  solid  black 
line  Wholesale  prices  are  prices  which 
are  paid  to  integrated  oil  companies  and 
operators  of  ocean  terminals  by  the  inde- 
pendent fuel  oil  distributors  who  deliver 
the  heating  fuel  oil  to  the  homeowners. 
The  chart  shows  that  In  every  year  ex- 
cept three,  over  the  1958-68  penod. 
wholesale  prices  in  New  England  have 
been  lower  than  wholesale  prices  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Taking  the  11-year 
period  as  a  whole,  the  average  wholesale 
price  in  New  England  has  been  10.3  cents 
per  gallon,  as  compared  with  an  average 
price  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  of 
10  6  cents  per  gallon  In  other  words.  It 
has  been  about  3  i)ercent    heaper 

Now  Ipt  us  look  at  the  wholesale  prices 
In  New  England  as  (■onij>ared  with  those 
In  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic 
States. 

The  bottom  part  uf  chart  2  shows  that 
New  Entiland  whole.sale  prices,  again 
shown  in  red  have  followed  very  closely 
those  charged  In  the  mid- Atlantic  States 
Over  the  11 -year  period.  1958-b'8,  the 
avpraije  wholesale  price  in  New  Ermlmd 
was  10  J9  cents  per  -.gallon  as  com>ared 
with  10  30  cfnts  per  gallon  for  the  mid- 
Atlantic  States 

Looking  at  the  comparison  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  however,  one  finds 
that  New  England  prices  have  b^n  con- 


sistently below  those  of  the  South  At- 
lantic This  comparison  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  neither  of  these  two  re- 
gions has  any  oil  refineries  operating 
within  It. 

For   the    11-year   period   as   a   whoi.v 
wholesale  fuel  prices  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region  were  10  57  cents  per  gallon, 
or  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  gal- 
lon higher  than  the  New  England  prices 
To  put  it  another  way.  the  South  At- 
lantic region  was  paying  about  3  perce.it 
more  for  heating  oil  than  New  England 
The  next  chart  shows  a  comparison  ><\ 
"dealer  margins"  in  New  England  in  red 
with  those  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  m 
black.  Here  is  where  the  problem  is.  Mr 
President,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  The.-e 
dealer  margins  are  the  markup  made  by 
the  local  fuel  oil  dealers  who  deliver  the 
fuel  oil  to  the  homeowners.  Here  we  find 
that  although  the  New  England  dealer 
margins  were  only  slightly  higher  than 
those   in   the  country  as  a  whole  until 
1962.  after  that  time  they  suddenly  be- 
came substantially  higher  and  have  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  That  is  the  crucial 
point.  It  IS  the  dealer  markups  in  New 
England  which  are  re.sponsible  for  the 
higher   retail   prices   charged   the   con- 
sumers in  that  part  of  the  country — not 
wholesale    prices    charged    by    the    oil 
companies. 

Finally,  chart  4  sums  it  all  up.  Hen: 
we  see.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chart 
that  wholesale  prices  in  New  England 
have  been  generally  below  those  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  However,  because  oi 
the  higher  dealer  margins  in  New  En::- 
land.  as  shown  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
chart,  the  prices  charged  to  consumer. s 
m  New  England,  shown  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  chart,  are  higher  than  the  averat'e 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
oil  companies  deliver  home  heating  fuel 
oU  to  New  ESigland  at  prices  generallv 
lower  than  to  other  areas  in  the  United 
States  The  higher  New  England  retail 
prices  are  due  solely  to  the  higher  mark- 
ups chartred  by  the  distributors  of  this 
fuel.  Just  why  the  distributors  and  fuel 
oil  dealers  in  New  England  overcharge 
the  New  England  homeowner  is  a  mys- 
tery Perhaps  there  are  higher  costs  of 
doing  business  In  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try; perhaps  there  is  not  enough  com- 
petition between  distributors.  Whatever 
the  reason  for  the  higher  dealer  mar- 
ttlns,  the  problem  of  higher  retail  costs 
to  the  consumer  of  fuel  oil  in  the  New- 
England  area  is  not  due  to  refiners  de- 
livering the  fuel  to  the  distribution 
points  at  higher  prices  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

If  lack  of  competition  Is  the  cause  of 
the  problem,  I  would  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  finding  ways  of  pro- 
viding more  competition  .so  that  tlit- 
New-  England  homeowner  would  not  suf- 
fer from  higher  markups  by  distributors 
than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try Perhaps  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— or  that  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee— should  look  into  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

It  Is  unfair  to  blame  the  oil  import 
program  for  higher  fuel  costs  in  New- 
England.  The  facts  show  that  this  is 
simply  not  the  case.  And  above  all.  one 
should  not  distort  and  create  gross  In- 
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i-quities  in  the  oil  import  program  be- 
cause local  dealers  in  New  England  are 
charging  the  consumers  higher  prices 
than  dealers  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
tiy  are  charging.  Since  I  know  it  is  not 
possible  to  include  these  charts  in  the 
Recori'.  here  are  supporting  data,  in  the 
form  of  tables,  from  which  the  charts 
were  made — see  exhibit  9. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  it  from  another 
standpoint — the  average  cost  per  barrel 
of  fuel  oil  burned  in  steam  generating 
plants  in  New  England  as  compared  with 
other  regions  of  the  country.  I  have  asked 
for  and  received  official  statistics  from 
the  U.S.  Federal  Power  Commission  giv- 
ing the  comparisons  for  the  year  1967. 
Here  is  what  they  show — and  this  is  for 
the  past  year :  The  average  cost  of  bum- 
iiii;  a  barrel  of  oil  in  New  England  was 
SI  99.  This  compares  with  $2.05  in  the 
Southeast,  $2.82  in  the  Midwest,  $2,10  in 
the  Southwest,  and  $2,02  in  the  Far 
West. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  from  New 
England  are  surprised  to  know  that  the 
average  cost  of  burning  a  barrel  of  fuel 
oil  in  their  region  is  cheaper  than  it  is 
even  in  the  oil  producing  regions  in  the 
Southwest.  Here  is  a.  memorandum 
civen  me  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
Couimlttee  on  Finance  reflecting  the  of- 
ficial statistics  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission— see  exhibit  10. 

And.  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  pity  would 
be  if  we  attempted  to  lower  fuel  prices  in 
New  England  by  making  the  people  of 
that  region  more  dependent  on  Arab  oil 
and  then  find  the  Arab  nations  squeezing 
the  New  England  consumers  by  jacking 
up  their  prices,  as  surely  would  be  the 
case.  Try  to  explain  that  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

PRICE    DISCOUNTS 

Occidental  promises  to  reduce  petro- 
leum prices  10  percent  below  posted 
piices.  But,  even  on  tlie  face  of  it,  Mr. 
President,  the  value  to  consumers  of  the 
;irice  discounts  that  Occidental  promises 
IS  far  less  than  the  $20  million  Occidental 
claims.  The  average  discount  prices  in 
the  New  England  area  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5  percent  over  the  past 
5  years.  Thus,  a  10-percent  reduction 
tiom  posted  prices  would  be  only  a  5-per- 
cent reduction  from  actual  prices.  And 
this  is  not  all.  because  even  this  discount 
IS  veiy  unlikely  to  be  passed  on  to  con- 

imers  It  is  quite  different,  Mr.  Presi- 
citiu.  in  that  area  at  the  wholesale  price 
level.  The  refiners  are  already  selling  oil 
at  5  percent  below  the  posted  prices.  That 
i.>  a  verj-  competitive  area.  No  company 
leally  controls  that  market.  With  each 
company  fiehting  for  it,  they  are  selling 
111  at  a  5-percent  discount.  The  Occiden- 
tal Co.  comes  in  talking  about  a  10-per- 
(ent  discount  below  posted  prices,  but 
they  would  actually  be  cutting  prices  only 
.=>  percent,  not  10  percent,  because  the 
people  there  are  already  getting  the  5- 
perc°nt  cut  to  begin  with. 

Furthermore,  the  discounts  apply  not 
to  the  prices  charged  to  consumers  but 
to  the  prices  charged  local  distributors 
.^  lio  apparently  would  be  partners  in  the 
Machiasport  venture.  Since  other  sup- 
pliers will  not  have  similar  cost  sav- 
ings, it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  dis- 
counts will  even  reach  the  consumers. 


There  will  be  no  incentive  to  pass  them 
on.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
dealer  markups  in  New  England  are 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Nation. 

Finally,  the  price  of  the  fuel  oil  will 
depend  heavily  on  the  outcome  of  the 
renegotiation  of  oil  concessions  which 
Libya  has  announced. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  prices  de- 
pend on  getting  Libyan  oil  at  the  pres- 
ent cheaper  price.  But  Libya  has  already 
announced  it  will  insist  on  further  nego- 
tiations. Libya  has  a  sovereign  right  to 
insist  on  that — even  nationalize  its  oil 
production  if  it  wants  to  do  so — and,  if 
history  is  any  guide,  the  result  of  those 
negotiations  would  be  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  and  royalties  payments  by  the 
U.S.  oil  companies. 

Obviously,  Libya  wants  the  price  to  go 
up,  and  no  doubt  they  will  force  it  up, 
either  by  demtindlng  greater  royalties 
from  the  oil  companies  or  by  assessing 
greater  taxes  against  them.  Either  way, 
Libya  is  going  to  benefit.  Correspond- 
ingly, Occidental's  share  will  go  down 
and  they  will  make  it  up  by  hiking  prices 
to  consumers — New  England  consumers, 
in  order  to  make  the  profit  it  anticipates. 
And,  once  Libya  and  Occidental  are  as- 
sured a  captive  market  in  New  England, 
you  can  no  longer  be  certain  that  there 
will  be  any  price  reductions  or  savings  to 
the  consumer. 

S.WINGS    TO    DEFENSE     DEPARTMENT 

What  about  the  benefits  that  have 
been  alleged  as  far  as  price  reductions 
that  Occidental  has  promised  to  the  De- 
fense Department?  Here  again  we  have 
a  "red  herring"  argument.  The  alleged 
$6.5  million  savings  to  the  Government 
on  military  fuels  is  fictitious  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  already  has  the 
option  of  purchasing  foreign  refined 
products  and  bringing  them  into  the 
United  States  under  the  presently  un- 
used products  quota. 

But,  for  balance-of-payments  reasons, 
the  Department  uses  domestic  oil  when- 
ever it  can.  For  the  fiscal  year  1969  pe- 
troleum contract  awards  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  total  429  million  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $1.75  billion.  Of  the  total, 
244  million  barrels,  valued  at  $1.2  billion, 
is  domestic  oil.  and  185  million  barrels. 
valued  at  $0.6  billion,  is  foreign  oil.  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  however.  96  percent  of 
the  procurement  has  gone  to  foreign  i^ro- 
ducers — that  is  43.9  million  barrels  out 
of  a  total  44.8  million. 

On  an  overall  basis,  however,  the  De- 
partment has  not  used  all  the  import 
allocations  available  to  it.  Moreover,  how- 
can  Occidental  guarantee  any  savings  to 
the  Defense  Department  whose  pur- 
chases are  under  competitive  bidding 
procedures? 

Finally,  the  same  factors  regarding 
prices  to  consumers  being  related  to  the 
"concessions  renegotiation"  also  apply 
to  possible  purchases  by  Defense.  So, 
this  argument,  too,  falls  by  the  wayside 
when  one  looks  at  the  facts, 

MERCHANT   MARINE   ARGUMENT 

Another  fallacious  argument — "red 
herring"  if  you  will — is  the  alleged  ben- 
efits which  the  Occidental  project  would 
have  for  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Occidental    promises   to   ship   products 


from    Machiasport    by    American-flag 
vessels. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  commitment 
because  section  833  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1920,  requires  the  use  of 
American  owned  and  operated  flag  \es- 
sels  in  the  coastw-ise  trade.  All  that 
Occidental  is  promising  therefore  is  that 
it  will  not  break  the  law  of  the  land. 
Moreover,  Occidental  gives  no  effective 
guarantee  that  use  of  American-flag  ves- 
sels, which  is  required  by  law  in  the 
coastal  trade,  would  not  be  abandoned 
shortly  in  favor  of  possibly  more  eco- 
nomical pipeline  transportation.  Fi- 
nally, even  if  all  coastwise  shipments 
were  carried  in  American-flag  vessels, 
the  total  effect  on  American  carriers 
would  be  negative.  This  is  because  the 
substantial  business  that  American  ships 
now  enjoy  in  transporting  fuel  and  fin- 
ished products  primarily  from  the  gulf 
coast  to  east  coast  refining  and  distrib- 
uting facilities  would  be  lost.  Tell  me  one 
shipper  who  thinks  he  is  getting  a  good 
deal  by  substituting  short  haul  for  long 
haul  traffic. 

AIR    POLLt-TnON 

Another  argument,  which  is  more  seri- 
ous, and  deserves  careful  consideration, 
is  the  claim  that  Libya  oil  w-ould  help 
solve  some  of  the  air  pollution  problems 
in  New  England. 

This  is  premised  on  the  fact  that 
Libyan  oil  is  generally  of  lower  sulfur 
content  than  Venezuelan  residual  fuel  oil. 
However,  fuel  substitution  is  not  the  an- 
sw-er  to  this  country's  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. Less  costly  and  more  equitable  ways 
must  be  found  to  reduce  sulfur  emission 
than  are  proposed  by  Occidental. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  January  9.  1969, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  signed 
three  long-term — 10-year — oil  import  al- 
locations under  section  26  of  Oil  Import 
Regulation  1,  which  provided  import  al- 
locations totaling  230,000  barrels  a  day 
of  residual  fuel  oil  into  the  New-  York- 
New  England  area,  in  return  for  agree- 
ments to  construct  in  that  area,  without 
benefit  of  any  free-trade  zone.  S190  mil- 
lion w-orth  of  desulfurization  refineries. 
The  allocations  w-ere  granted  to  the  Fuel 
Desulphurization,  Inc..  a  Ne-w,-  York  com- 
pany, the  Guardian  Oil  Refinery  Co.,  an 
Indiana  company,  and  the  Supermartne 
Oil  Co.,  another  New  York  concern. 

These  large,  new  refineries  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Nev.-  York-New  England 
area  have  also  agreed  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  other  products,  such  as  gas- 
oline, jet  fuel,  and  home  heating  oil.  and 
to  match  that  production  with  crude  oil 
or  fuel  oil  obtained  from  domestic  sources 
w-ithln  the  United  States. 

This  plan,  which  has  been  .-approved, 
will  serve  the  dual  purposes  of  alleviat- 
ing the  air  pollution  problem  in  New 
England  while  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  mandators'  oil  import  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  massive  research 
programs  directed  toward  this  problem 
are  currently  being  carried  out  by  indus- 
try groups.  Government  agencies  and  in- 
dividual companies.  These  programs  will 
lead  to  efficient  w-ays  of  solving  air  pol- 
lution problems  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

However,  if  special  treatment  is  given 
to  Occidental  for  this  one  plant,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  justify  continued  expendi- 
tures for  alternative  programs  benefiting 
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tile  entire  Nation  T;ills,  whlie  eliniir.at- 
in>{  air  poliution  :s  a  laudable  objective 
tl;i:5  should  n(;t  be  accomplished  at  ihe 
expense  or  the  oil  ;inport  proKram  and 
ti"ie  Nations  security  Surely,  c.'ieaper 
ways  are  available  and  are  now  bein>{  in- 
tensely Investigated 

WLNDKAl.I. 

Mr  President,  I  have  dl.scussed  .n  gen- 
eral the  Occidental  proposal  and  why  I 
feel  ::  ;.s  not  in  the  interest  of  this  Na- 
tion or  even  in  the  interest  of  the  New 
England  section  of  this  countr/    Let  me 
now  show  how  the  proposal  would  dis- 
criminau-    severely   a^a.n-st    other   com- 
panies and  would  result  in  hu«e  windfall 
profits  f(jr  tne  Occidental  Co    A.s  far  as 
the  refiners  are  concerned,   the  n\[  im- 
port  program    is   adnuniscered   under  a 
published  sliding  scale,  weighted  in  fa- 
vor of  small  companies    A  small  refiner 
who    produces    10.000    barrels    a   day   of 
crude  oil  get-s  an  allocation  of  about  18  8 
percent  of  his  input  This  means  he  Is  re- 
quired  to   buy  slightly  more   than   four 
barrels  of  domestic  crude  for  ever/  bar- 
re!  he  te  all.)wed  to  import   Now.  a  iarser 
refiner  who.   say.   runs  JO.OOO   barrels  a 
dav   throu*;h  his  plant,   ^^is  an  alloca- 
tion of  13  percent  which  means  that  he 
IS  required  to  buy  si.x  barrels  of  domestic 
cr'ide  for  every  barrel  he  imp<3rts  A  huge 
company  running  about  300  000  barrels 
a  dav  — and  there  are  only  five  refi.-ienes 
east  of  the  R(Xicies  which  possess  that 
capacity— which  is  -he  .same  as  that  in- 
volved    in     the    Machiasport     proposal 
would  get  an  allocation  of  onlv  4.6  per- 
cv-nt,  which  means  he  is  required  to  buy 
-•1  barrels  of  domestic  oil  for  ever/  bar- 
rel  .-.e  Is  allowed   to  import    "Hie  Occl- 
denta.  Co   is  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  let  It  lmp<irt  lOO  percent  of  its 
refinery    nms.    not    4  6    percent     If    rhe 
Oovernment  did  this,  it  would  give  Occi- 
dental  an    unbelievable   advantage   over 
competit...'s   The  windfall  would  amount 
to  $130.00.)  evei-y  day    That  is  not  a  bad 
sub.-^idy.  IS  ;t  '  That  is  ab.^ut  546  million 
a  year  or  «1  billion  over  the  life  of  the 
refinery    By  way  of  contrast  the  Teapot 
I>3me  scandal  involved  oil  shares  worth 
ab.;ut    $200    million— one-fifth    of    the 
amount  involved  here 

ANTITRrST    IMPLICATIONS 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  mentioned 
that  the  granting  of  such  a  special 
privilege  to  one  company  under  the  oil 
import  program  has  antitrust  Implica- 
tions It  should  be  clear  bv  now  why  this 
!s  true  While  Its  nearest  competitors  in 
terms  of  size  are  forced  to  use  21  gallons 
of  hiKher  priced  domestic  fuel  for  each 
barrel  of  foreign  fuel,  the  Occidental  Co 
wou  d  be  entitled  to  use  100  percent 
foreign  fuel.  But  the  bi?  companies  have 

nf/'^°  ^"^^  '^^''■■^^  of  foreign  oil  just 
Ike    Occidental     By    demanding    equal 
treatment— and  under  the  Foreign  T-ade 
Zones    Act    they    are    entitled    to    equal 
treatment-the    lar-e   companies    prob- 
ably  could   survive     But    the   .small    re- 
fineries which  look  to  domestic  reserves 
a.'id    which    foster    the   development   of 
more  domestic  reserves,  and  which  do  not 
have  foreign    reserves  they   can  depend 
on— these   companies  could   not   endure 
the  competition  of  low-cost  overseas  oil 
and  the  competition  from  the  giants  In 
the  oil  industry,  who  for  tne  mo.st  part 
nave    larger,    more    efficient    refineries 
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Tliey  would  go  out  of  business  leaving  the 
oil  industry  firmly  in  control  of  a  few 
bilUon-dollar  companies.  That  would 
create  a  monopoly  problem  which  would 
laise  serious  antitrust  questions 

Under  the  present  Department  of  the 
Interior  regulations,  imports  east  of  the 
Rocky    Mountaiius,    dLstricUs    I-IV.    are 
limited  to  12  2  percent  of  domestic  crude 
oil   and   natural   gas  liquids   production 
within  the  area  If  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  awards   the   licenses   for  Occi- 
dental, without  regard  to  the  12.2  percent 
limitation  on  imports,  domestic  crude  oil 
production  will  have  to  fall   bv    12S  000 
barrels  a  day,  since  this  amount  of  crude 
oil  is  required  to  produce  the  100  000  bar- 
i-els  per  day  of  products  the  special  im- 
port quota  will  displace  Domestic  runs  of 
other  refine'rs  would  fall  by  125,000  bar- 
leis  per  day   This  would  further  idle  our 
already  excess  reftiung  capacity  and  raise 
refinery  cosu  even  higher 

Now,  If  the  Occidental  quuU  is  kept 
within  the  12  2  percent  limitation  on  im- 
ports, the  import  quotas  of  existing  re- 
finers would  be  reduced  by  lOO  ooo  barrels 
a  day  and  crude  oil  production  would  fall 
by  25,000  barrels  a  day  The  large  reduc- 
tion in  tne  present  refiners  quoUs— to 
make  room  for  Occidentals  high 
quoUs— wotild  be  extremely  unfair  to 
existing  east  and  gulf  coast  refiners  who 
nave  made  multl-million-dollar  invf>st- 
ments,  based  on  the  present  supply 
patterns  Domestic  refinery  runs  will  fall 
bv  approximately  123.000  barrels  a  day 
which  will  Idle  exl.sting  capacity  which 
will  result  in  cast  increase.s 

Now.  let  me  .show  how  approval  of  this 
project  would  reap  substantial  windfall 
benefits  to  the  Occidental  Co    running 
over  a  billion  dollars  during  the  life  of 
the  refinery    The  special  quota  impoits 
would    amount    to    $46    million    a    vear 
SI 30.000  a  (lay     Even  after  the  so-called 
price  reductions  would,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated are  phonies,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, the  giveaway  to  this  me  com- 
pany would  be  over  $12  million  a  vear 
What  we  really  have  here   Mi    President 
1.S  a  .situation  where  one  company  has  in- 
geniously devisei!  a  smokescreen  to  mar- 
ket Its  huge  Libyan  oil  resources  through 
the  foreign  trade  zone  gimmick  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  oil  import  program. 
Those  domestic  concerns  which  have 
expressed    opposition    to    this    proposal 
have  been  excoriated  as  being  special  in- 
terests seeking  to  preserve  their  market 
position    But   from  a  national  point  >)f 
view,  what  we  are  witnessing  is  really  an 
attempt  by  one  company  to  gain  a  specal 
interest  of  \u,  own  at  the  expense  of  its 
competitors  and.   more   importantiv    at 
the  expense  of  the  national  security  ob- 
jectives of  the  oil  import  prf)gram 

At  the  risk  of  being  .somewhat  repeti- 
tive, I  think  this  matter  is  important 
enough  to  review  and  summarize  lust 
what  is  involved  in  this  Machiasport 
project 

In  perspective,  we  are  looking  at  a 
fateful  decision  involving  our  Nations 
energy  policies  and  security    The  ques- 


Thls  figure  Is  calculated  by  using  a  qiiotn 
value  of  $1  25  a  barrel  times  l(K)00o  barrels, 
tlmea  365  days  The  «1  2S  value  is  base<l  on 
the  difference  between  the  landed  ct«t  of 
foreign  oil  on  -he  Enst  Cr,<t.st  versus  the  pre- 
vailing price  uf  produrts  ,„,  -he   Kast  roast 


tion  is  whether  this  Nation  will  rely  uix.n 
uncertain   foreign   .sources   for   its   fufi 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that    this  c.iuid 
prove  to  be  the  Achilles  Heel  of  our  f.i- 
ture  as  a  nation  Today  we  are  m  pasitam 
to  see  ourselves  through  anv  emergeiu  v 
of  any  nature   Today,  if  the  kind  of    :.,. 
certainties  in  the  Near  East,  which  have 
plagued   both   that   area  and   the  wurUi 
lor  thousands  ol  years,  should  re.sull  in  i 
denial     to     this     Nation     and     West. mi 
Europe  of  the  otl  p!o<iucori  m  ttiat  ai.., 
we    have    the   capacity    to   .see    our    w.iv 
through  It  without  resorting  to  rationing 
and  without  even  increasing  the  price  ,,f 
the  product   If  Arab  nations  seek  to  exert 
pressure  upon  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  achieve  a  political  end,  we  are  privi- 
leged and  tree  to  follow  tlie  dictates  of 
our  conscience  and.  though  it  may  be  .it 
some   inconvenience,   we  can   carry  our 
own  load  as  well  as  tliat  of  our  fiieiids 
m  W. 'Stern  Europe  and  elsewhere  at  thf 
^aine   tune 

If  the  producinu  countries  succeed  .n 
strengthening  and  broadening  their  .seil- 
ers  cartel,  we  can  stand  above  it  and 
even  break  its  economic  tirip  on  the  fur 
world  If  we  maintain  and  improve  oiji 
productive  capacity 

In  the  event  that  an  enemy  natl  :; 
should  risk  a  major  world  war  witii  ](...^ 
than  nuclear  weapons,  we  could  earn-  on 
tile  strut-'iilf  without  wnrr>-ing  about"  our 
fuel  supply  as  lonu  as  our  people  main- 
tain the  will  to  .see  it  through  If  a  maior 
power,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  should 
be  so  foolhardy  as  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  to  achieve  its  international  ob- 
jectives, we  today  have  the  production 
and  the  refining  capacity  to  continue  the 
struugle  even  after  he  has  destroyed  all 
of  our  bm  refineries  and  we  have  been 
forced  t  >  dispense  our  population  fro.-n 
the  metropolitan  ureas 

In  the  econ.imic  struggle  which  exists 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  in  position 
to  be  the  master  of  our  own  destiny  with 
regard  to  both  the  production,  the  tran.s- 
portation.  and  the  distribution  of  fuel  :n 
the    world's    largest    markets.    We    ha\e 
more   influence   than   any   two  or  three 
nations  put  together  on  all  of  these  eco- 
nomic : actors  in  the  free  world  generally 
We  are  in  jiositlon  to  pass  judgment  on 
both    sides    who    may    be    parties    to   a 
quarrel— the  producers  and  the  users  of 
the  product    If  a  ruler  such  as  tlie  late 
Mossadet'h  of  Iran  should  engage  in  a 
reckless  and  unreasonable  course,  we  are 
in  pusiti..i;  lu  deny  nini  access  to  the  free 
world  markets.  When  a  government  lead- 
er such  as  Alvarado  of  Peru  should  em- 
oark  upon  an  unwise— although  perhaps 
locally    popular — course   of   confiscating 
American  investments,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
Mon  to  face  the  threat  with  quiet  con- 
fidence, deliberate  firmness,  minus  those 
pa.ssions  that  ari.'^e  from  a  .sense  of  des- 
peration such  as  that  which  fnic.-d  the 
British  and  French  to  invade  Egyptian 
soil  durint:  the  Suez  crisis  in  19.56. 

■All  of  these  assets  are  threatened  in 
one  degree  or  another  bv  a  proposal 
which  would  mean  if  fairly  applied  rhe 
end  of  the  oil  import  quota  svstem  that 
presently  exists. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  higher 
retail  fuel  prices  in  New  England,  clearlv 
the  problem  lies,  to  be  fair  about  it.  with 
high  dealer  markup.  The  remedy  should 
be  .sought   at   the  level  where  the  high 
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price  is  being  caused — namely,  the  fuel 
dealers  and  distributors  in  the  New 
England  area  itself. 

If  New  England  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing the  same  competitive  factors  that 
exist  elsewhere,  one  would  think  that  the 


dealer  markup  in  the  area  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  average  for  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  event  it  is  nei- 
ther wise  nor  fair  to  accord  to  the  part 
of  the  Nation  which  produces  no  fuel, 
cheaper  fuel  than  everj'one  else  at  the 


expense  oi  national  security.  Every 
American  should  shoulder  his  share  of 
the  burden  of  preserving  our  liberties  and 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  New  England 
should  be  no  exception. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


I  ExHiBrr   1 

TABLE  l.-REFINfRY  CRUDE  AND  UNFINISHED  OIL  IMPORT  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  THE  ALLOCATION  PERIOD  JAN.  !,  1969,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1969.  DISTRICTS  I  TO  IV 


Authori;pd  importers 


Barrels 
per  day 


Authorized  importers 


Barrels 
per  day 


Ada  Oil  Co  ,  HouMon,  Te« ^86.0 

Adobe  Retming  Co  .  La  Blanca,  Tex - i',?ln 

Ag«av     Inc  .  Syracuse    NY -- T'ccan 

Allied  Chemical  Corp..  Houston.  Tex - .   -. ^■^,   I 


Allied  Materials  Corp  .  Oklahoma_City,  Okia 
American  Petrotma,  inc 


704  0 
Dallas,  Tex". - 8.398.0 


chor  Gasoline  Corp  ,  Tulsa,  OkIa     

4;oi  (.III  Corp    Oklahoma  City,  OkIa 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co.  Shreveport.  Ll. 

ishiand  Oil  &  RelininR  Co  ,  Ashland.  Ky 

Aiianlic  Richtield  Co  .  New  York.  NY 

BavC'u  Stale  ihl  Corp  ,  Shreveport,  La.    

Bpir,  Petroleum  Co  ,  Magnolia,  Ark  ...  .  , 
Biij  *est  Oil  Co  ot  Montana,  Spokane,  Wash 
Ciiumel  Industries,  inc  ,  Chicago,  III  .  .. 
CitiMu  Four  lorners  Oil,  Inc  ,  Atton,  Wyo.. 

:.  eianese  Corp  ,  Ne*  York.  NY     

C'ics  Service  Co  ,  New  York,  NY 

l.;aiboine  Gasoline  Co  ,  Dallas,  Tex 


286  0 

4.034  U 

210  0 

11.285  U 

20,  U80  0 

144.0 

548.  u 

612,0 

354.0 

751.0 

8.352.0 

12,704.0 

571.0 


k  Oil  &  Reliiiing  Corp  .  Milwaukee,  Wis --      ?■  J?^P 


Cudslal  Stales  Gds  Pioduciri'  Co  .  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Colorado  Intersl.tte  Corp  ,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

I    mmonweallh  Gjs  Corp  ,  Itew  York,  N  Y   

L   'ilirent.ll  LhI  Co  ,  Houston,  Tex      .    

C  iCker  As;  I1.1II  Cor;  ,  Douslaswille,  Ga.    .    

C!0*n  Central  Petroleum  Cot(  ,  Baltimore,  Md  

Cuilis  Inc  .  Thermnpoiis.  Wyo 


7,618.0 

3,331.0 

1.827.0 

12.487.0 

397.0 
4.593.0 

205.0 


Mid  America  Refining  Co  ,  Inc  .  Chan ute,  Kans . . 

M'll'and  Cooperatives.  Inc  ,  Gushing,  OkIa 

Mobil  Oil  Corp  .  '.ew  York,  NY 

f>1onsanlo  Co  ,  Houston,  Tex . 

Morrison  Refining  Co  ,  Grand  Junction   Colo 

Mouiitdineer  Retming  Co  ,  La  Barge,  Wyo 

Murphy  Oil  Corp  ,  El  Dorado,  Ark  , 

Naph  Sol  Ketining  Co  ,  Muskegon,  Mich 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Association,  McPherson,  Kans. 

Northwestern  Refining  Co  ,  St   Paul  Park,  Minn 

OKC  Corp  ,  Dallas,  Tex 

Osceola  Relming  Co  ,  Reed  Citv.  Mich 

PPG  Industries,  Inc,  Pittsburgh,  Pa      

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Pennsylvania  Reiining  Co  ,  Butler,  Pa 

Pennzoil  United,  Inc,  Houston,  Tex 

Petroleum  Relining  Co  .  Lueders,  Tex     

Petroleum  Resources  Corp  ,  Billings.  Mont 

Petrolite  Corp  ,  St   Louis,  Mo .     •- ,.   ... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co    Bartlesville,  OkIa 15,444 

Quaker  Stale  Oil  Refining  Corp.,  Oil  City,  Pa 2.  U6, 


515.0 
2.  526. 0 
24.200.0 
4.633.0 
13.0 
.2 
4.153.0 
1.376.0 
4,999.0 
3. 824.  0 
2,744.0 
161.0 
2*0.0 
893.0 
207. 
4. 169. 
444. 
98 
121 


844.0 

15.0 

53.0 

3,261.0 

39.0 

545.0 


Diamond  Shamrock  Corp  ,  Amanllo.  Tex   . . - ^' t!? 


Minn 


Dorchester  Gas  Producing  Co  .  Aniarillo.  Tex 

■a'lti  Pesouices  Co  ,  Dallas.  Tex  

::1iJv  Hetinmii  Ci)  .  Houston,  Tex 

!  .an.-eline  Kelimr^  Co  .  Inc  ,  Jennings,  La  . 
Fjniariss  Oil  &  Rehnine  Co  ,  Holibs.  N,  Mex 
Farmers  Union  Central  Ixchaiice,  Inc  ,  St   Paul, 

farmland  Industries.  Inc  ,  isansas  City,  Mo 

Pi.ink  Oil  Co  ,  DBA,  Oriental  Refining  Co  ,  Denver,  Colo. 

fi -it  Chemical  (  0  ,  Delioit,  Mich     .. 

F.ri  Worth  Relinin.'  Co  ,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 

GiP'iel  Oil  Co  ,  Houston,  Tex       

Gelly  Oil  Co  ,  Los  Anseles,  Calif     -. 

Gladieux  Relinery,  Inc  ,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Great  Northern  Oil  Co  ,  SI   Paul.  Minn. 


511  0 

3,703.0 

422.0 

347.  0 

399.0 

3.143.0 

5,331.0 

1.  u 

52  0 

2,137,0 

1.000  0 

11.680.  0 

449.0 

7.657  0 


Gull  Oil  Corp.  Pittsburgh,  Pa     " ^^'^^^^ 


UUi>     vi.    «w.p    ,     .    ,,,. 6'', 

Hassie  Hunt  Trust.  Dallas.  Tex 

Ffess  Oil  4  Chemical  Corp  .  Wood  bridge,  N.J 

Howell  Relining  Co  ,  San  Antonio,  Tex    

Hunt  Oil  Co  ,  Dallas,  Tex    

Musky  Oil  Co  ,  Denver,  Colo      . 

I  la  Gasoline  Co     Inc  .  Shreveport.  La       .- 

Indiana  Farm  Buieau  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  Mt,  Vernon 

let  fuel  Refinery,  Bi  I  lings,  Mont     

I'cntucky  (.111  &  Relining  Co  ,  Betsy  Layne.  Ky 

"fr-McGee  Corp  ,  Oklahoma  City,  Okia 

i\rrfcy  Industries,  Inc,  Houston,  Tex... 

lakeside  Relrnmg  Co  ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich   

Laketon  Asphalt  Relining  Inc  ,  Evansyille.  Ind 

La  10  Corp  ,  Palestine   Tex  .       

Leonard  Rehneries,  Inc.  Alma.  Mich. 

Little  America  Refining  Co    Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Icngview  Refining  Co  ,  Midland,  Tex 

Macmiilan  Ring-Free  Oil  Co    Inc  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Ind. 


336.  0 

9,670.0 

1.616.0 

1.675.0 

■4,941,0 

155.0 

2.297  0 

20.0 

34.0 

5.186.0 

1.097.0 

808.0 

781.0 

226.0 

3,562.0 

316.0 

821.0 

_^.._., 562.0 

Vatatnon  Oil  Co  .  Findiay,  Ohio.  .'    - -     '?■  ^U^ 

Maiion  Corp,  Tulsa.  OkIa -- - 1.5b8.U 


9  i   Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  Inc  ,  terre  Haute,  Ind 

Rado  Refilling  Co.,  Mc Allen,  Tex 

Richards,  M  1  ,  Inc  ,  CrossviHe.  Ill  .. 

Rock  Island  Refining  Corp  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Sage  Creek  Refining  Co  .  Inc  ,  Cowley,  Wyo. 

Seminole  Asphalt  Relining,  Inc  .  St.  Marks,  Fla 

Sequoia  Refining  Corp  ,  Corpus  Christi.  Tex ,;'o2i  n 

Shell  Co,  New  York,  N  Y  .      /. ,'„SXn 

Signal  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calit „!'xSx-^ 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp,  New  York,  N  Y '''txSn 

Somerset  Oil,  Inc  ,  Somerset,  Ky 109.0 

Southwestern  Oil  &  Reuning  Co  ,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex ■   Vin 

Southwestern  Pallet  Co    Abilene,  Tex         oa  iln  S 

Standard  Oil  Co,  cl  California,  San  Francisco.  Calit i-Acn 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana),  Chicago,  III ?r?o,  n 

Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey),  New  York,  N,Y. ,„•,?„„ 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio),  Cleveland,  Ohio '"'t^  „ 

Suburban  Propane  Gas  Corp.,  Whippany,  N.J 509.0 

Sun  Oil  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa ■ilin 

Superior  Cil  Co.  Houston,  Tex.. ,  rco  n 

Swift  &Co.  Chicago,  III,  (Bell  Oil  &  Gas  Co) - ^'siA 

Tenneco  Inc.  Houston,  Tex  .. illln 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp  ,  San  Antonio,  Tex oi'?„.   , 

Texaco  Inc,  New  York,  N  Y ^^'oX^n 

Texas  Asphalt  &  Rehning  Co,  Irving  Tex 8U0.  U 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp  .  Houston,  Tex i.  l'2.U 

Texota  Oil  Co..  Houston,  Tex ("■  0 

Three  Rivers  Relmery.  Tulsa,  OkIa....  l'*-" 

Union  Oil  Co  ot  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  'v?,,H 

2,633.  0 

1.608.0 

333.0 

294.0 

101.0 

472.0 

407.0 

1.695.0 

684.0 

20.0 


United  Relining  Co  ,  Warren   Pa 

Vermont  Gas  Systems,  Inc  ,  Yazoo  City.  Miss. 

Vulcan  Asphalt  Relining  CO  .  Cordova.  Ala         ... 

Warrior  Asphalt  Co  ot  Alabama,  Inc  ,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Western  Petrochemical  Corp  .  Chanute,  Kans 

Westland  Oil  Co  ,  Williston,  N.  Dak 

Wing  Corp  ,  Houston,  Tex  (Monarch  Relming  Co.) 

Witco  Chemical  Corp.,  New  York.  NY. 

Wood  Charles  I  ,  Petroleum  Co  ,  Chicago,  HI 

Yetfer  Oil  Co  ,  Burlington,  Iowa 


Total 567,965,2 


Includes  494  barrels  per  day  for  adjustment  for  1968  OIA  administrative  error.  Note:  The  above  allocations  are  subject  to  verification  ot  eligibility  and  qualified  inputs. 

TABLE  2.-ALLOCATI0NS  FOR  FINISHED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1,  1969,  THROUGH  DEC.   -i.  1969 


Authorized  importers 


Barrels 
per  day 


DISTRICTS  I  TO  IV 

Blanche!  &  Fils,  Llee.  Joseph  H  ,  Quebec,  Canada 

Castiol  Oil',  Inc  ,  Newark.  N  J    ..  

Detense  Fuel  Supply  Center   Washington,  D.C 

Gull  Oil  Corp    Pittsburgh,  Pa.  

Hess  Oil  &  Chemical  Corp    Woodbridge.  N  J 

Irving  Pulp  S.  Paper  Co  ,  SI   John,  N,B  ,  Canada 

Lubrizol  Corp  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mobil  Oil  Corp     New  Yr^rk.  NY    

Pilfston  Co  (The)   New  York    NY  

Robinson  Lumber  Co  ,  Aroostock,  Maine 

Royal  Petroleum  Corp  ,  New  York,  NY.. 

Shell  Cos  ,  New  York,  N  Y  . 

Standard  Oil  Co  ot  Calitotnia.  San  Francisco.  Calit 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  New  York,  N.Y 

Sun  Oil  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Authorized  importers 


Barrels 
per  day 


DISTRICTS   I  TO   IV— Continued 


2 

1 

21.783 

1.941 

1  18,136 

2 

1 

18 
3.636 
1 
1.052 
6.995 
5,193 
9,689 
431 


Texaco  Inc  .  New  York.  NY. 

Tropical  Gas  Co.,  Inc  .  Miami,  Fla.. .. 

Union  Oil  Co..  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


750 

522 

4 


Total, 70.1" 


DISTRICT  V 


Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center,  Washi 
Petrolane  Gas  Services,  Inc.,  Long 
Shell  Companies.  New  York,  N  Y.. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  ot  Calilorma.  San 
Suburban  Gas  Co  .  Pomona.  Calif.. 
Time  Oil  Co  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif... 


ngton,  DC... 
Beach,  Calil. 


Francisco.  Calit... 


3.592 
91 

179 
534 

■y 

1,916 
6.314 


includes  15,000  barrels  per  day  exports  from  the  Virgin  Islands  only. 


:  Allocation  granted  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 
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Exhibit   i 

Thi  Oil  Import  Pcooam  and  the  Natios*!. 

SBC'urTT   Pr.BBi  *iiT  17.  1969 

won:  o  A  \fi  I 

After  World  War  I  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  the  United  States  eventually 
would  be  forced  to  depend  upon  foreign 
sourcee  for  the  bulk  of  ite  petroleum.  Accord- 
ingly, no  effort  was  made  to  restrict  oil  im- 
ports which  by  19'Jl  had  risen  to  28  pcrivent 
of  iomeatlc  dema:id  In  the  iate  lft20's  do- 
mw-ic  exploration  resulted  In  the  discovery 
of  large  reserves  and  chtinged  the  domeslli: 
supply-demand  bal.ince  fr.m  sU  irtage  to 
surplus  Excessive  domestic  production  cou- 
pled wi'h  unrestricted  Imp^irts  led  to  Fed- 
eral .iotlon  in  1932  when  tnere  were  Imposed 
ImpMjrt  dut.es  of  21  cen-a  per  barrel  ■!!  ^-rude 
on  and  residual  fuel  oil  and  du'les  in  excess 
of  tl  00  per  barrel  on  gajuUre  m  itir  Al  and 
lubricating  oil 

iNrriR-w.AR  PEaioD  ( 193031 
Imp)ort  du'.les  proved  to  be  an  ineffective 
b  irrier  to  Increaalng  volumes  of  imported 
01;  .•Mthough  excise  taxes  were  at  their  high- 
est in  1932  19J3.  the  Government  under  the 
National  Industrial  Rs»coverv  .\ct.  imposed 
mandatory  quantliatr.e  restrictions  on  oil 
kmporte-  a.-id  domestic  production  During 
Wie  [>eM<>d  of  t;ie  resirlotlons,  the  govern- 
ment limited  such  imports  '..  ipproximatelv 
i  ,  percent  of  1932  domestic  dem.tnd  Sub- 
secjiently  the  United  States  bei-ame  a  !rirge 
exixjrter  reaching  a  peak  of  530  MB  D  In 
1:^38  These  exports  were  eroded  until  the 
nation  became  a  net  importer  in  1948.  be- 
ca.ise  r  large  foreign  discoveries,  particularly 
m    Ve:  ezuela   and    the    Middle-East 

The  national  policy  to  limit  petroleum  im- 
ports was  formulated  after  long  and  careful 
study  and  consideration  as  to  tne  impict  of 
Imports  on  the  domestic  petroleum  producing; 
Industry   and   the  national   security 

WORLD      V.'\n       II         PETBOLEUM       INDfSTSY       WAR 
COUNCIL 

During  World  War  II  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try War  Council  was  created  under  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  to  act  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  Government  on  prob- 
lems affecting  the  oil  Industry 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  and  at  the 
last  session  of  this  agency,  on  October  24. 
1*45  the  f  "llowlni?  resolution  was  adopted 
by   that  Council 

■  Whereas,  during  the  emeri?ency  Just 
ended  In  order  t<j  meet  decelerated  wir  re- 
quirements, this  nation  found  It  necessiry  to 
Import  abncrmal  quantities  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  produ-ts  from  foreign  sources:  and 

"Whereas  the  future  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  m  this  country  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  reserves  and 
the  pnxluctlvlty  of  Its  many  fields  thereby 
enabling  the  Industry  u>  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements incident  to  an  expanding 
domestic  economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  Importation  of 
lan;e  quantities  of  crude  U  and  products  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  prxluctlon  in  this 
country  would  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
exploration,  deveiopmfnt  and  production  In 
the  domestic  Industrv. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council,  assembled 
on  this  the  24th  day  of  October  1945  in 
W.ishlnij;ton.  D  C.  that  it  does  declare  that  In 
the  public  Interest  and  that  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  national  security  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  this  nation  to  so  restrict 
amounts  of  imported  oil  so  that  ;  11  -h  quiuri- 
tles  will  not  disturb  or  df?press  th?  produclnvr 
end  of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry,  and 
only  such  amounts  of  oil  should  be  imported 
Into  this  Country  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  augment  our  domestic  production  when 
It  is  prtxluced  under  conditions  consonant 
with  good  conservation  practices  " 

Soon   after  World  War  II    Congress   began 
to  Investigate  and  give  extensive  considera- 


tion  to   the  effect  of  foreign  oil  on   the  do- 
mestic petrvUeum  Industry 

CONCLISIiiNI    r>r    SPECIAL    i    .MMlrfEE    INVESTl- 
(MTn4G    HrTROLUM    RX8ERVE8    il»«7i 

On  January  31,  1947  the  Special  Commit- 
tee Inveailgailng  Petroleum  Reserves,  .set  up 
by  the  Senate,  concluded  as  follows 

In  the  final  analysis  the  reservas  within 
our  own  btirders  are  more  likely  than  not  t<j 
constitute  the  citadel  of  our  defense 

"It   follows   that   nothing  should   be   done 
to  weaken  the  pr'<Juctive  capacity  of  domes- 
tic   raserves.    and    that    every    possible    step 
should    be    taken    to   lncrea«e   these    reserves 
and  continuously  to  develop  them  to  such  a 
degree   as    would    occasion    no   regret    in    the 
event   of   war 
The   Committee -i   report   went  on    to  say: 
This  Nation  now  faces  two  alternatives- 
Either 

1  T'>  await  with  hope  the  discovery  of 
sufficient  petroleum  within  our  bt)undarles 
that  the  military  requirements  of  the  future 
win  occasion  no  concern,  and  In  the  mean- 
time to  depend  upon  foreign  oil  and  trust 
that  war  wtll  not  cut  off  our  imports, 

"Or  — 

2  To  take  steps  to  guarantee  a  domestic 
petroleum  supply  adequate  for  all  eveiituall- 
ues  by  means    .i 

"lai  Incentives  to  promote  the  search  for 
new  deptwits  of  petroleum  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  Stales  and  In  the 
continental  ahelf    and 

"ibi  The  continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram looking  to  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  t<j  supplement  our  domes- 
tic crude  supply 

'AH  the  lacta  before  us  Impel  the  choice 
of   the  second   alternative  " 

Ocmgresa  continued  to  be  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  imports  of  foreign  oU  on  the 
nati  ma.  securltv  during  the  1960's 

KOREA     \ND    THE    DEFENSE    PROODCTION 
ADMI.MSTRAnON     '1«5]. 

In  Jevelopin^  i  national  petroleum  Im- 
ports policy  C  jn»;ress  had  the  benefll  of 
studies  and  conclusions  of  the  executive 
branch,  such  as  the  conclusions  of  the  De- 
fense Prxluctlon  Administration.  est.iblLshed 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  conflict,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1953  Its  studies  regarding  defen.-ie  mat- 
ters resulted  in  a  report  entitled  "Background 
for  Defense  Expanding  Our  Industrial 
Might"   which  stated 

"The  machines  of  peai-e  ,ind  war  run  on 
petroleum  A  program  to  expand  American 
Industry  subeUntlally  and  keep  It  operating 
at  top  capacity  requires  constantly  increas- 
ing qu.intltles  for  fuel,  for  lubricants,  ind 
for  many  chemicals  made  from  petroleum  — 
everything  from  toluene  for  TNT  to  wax  for 
packagings  Greater  industrial  activity  and 
peak  levels  if  employment  demand  more  and 
more  gasoline  for  airplanes,  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  buses,  and  more  dlesel  fuel 
for  locomotives 

"The  defen.se  program  will  by  1963  boost 
our  petroleum  needs  to  some  8.200,000  bar- 
rels a  day  .is  contrasted  with  6.80U  000  barrels 
a  day  used  In  1950— a  better  than  20  percent 
Increase 

"Ii  we  are  to  meet  the  needs,  we  shall  have 
to  drill  more  wells  each  vear  than  ever  be- 
fore m  ,.>ur  history  We  sn.iU  have  to  exp.ind 
the  refineries  where  crude  oil  is  made  Into 
gasoline  and  fuel  oi;  and  the  other  finished 
petroleum  preiducrs  We  shall  have  to  en- 
large our  transp  irtation  facilities  to  move 
the  crude  petroleum  to  the  refineries  and  the 
finished  products  to  consumers," 

AOVISORV    .  O.MMITTEE    ON    RNKRCY    SUPPLIES    A.ND 
RKSOUR(  ES    i'OI.Ii  Y     (ltf34, 

On  July  30,  1964,  the  President  established 
an  Adus.jry  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies 
and  Resources  Policy  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  was  designated 
as  Chairman  and  the  heads  of  the  foUowim^ 
agencies  served  .is  members :  Departments  or 
State,  Treasury  Defense  Justice,  Interior 
Ct/inmerce  and  Labcr    The  White  House  di- 


rective respecting  the  Committees  asj>'_-!  . 
ment  Included  the  following  specific  state- 
ments 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  Cwu,. 
mlttee  will  undertake  a  study  to  evaUiair  aii 
factors  pertaining  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  energy  supplies  and  resources  Kiel-, 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  aim  ui 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  providii.j 
orderlv  Industrial  growth,  and  assuring  bupl 
piles  for  our  expanding  national  economy  ,aid 
lor  any  future  emergency 

The  Committee  will  review  factors  affect- 
ing the  requirements  and  supplies  of  tiie 
major  sources  of  energy  including:  coal  (an- 
thracite, bituminous  and  lignite,  as  well  us 
coke,  coke  tars,  and  synthetic  liquid  fuel  1 
petroleum  and  natur.U  gas." 

Upon  conclusion  of  Its  works,  the  Pre.sl- 
dents  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Sup. 
piles  and  Resources  Policy  recommended 

Since  World  War  II  importation  of  cniJe 
oil  and  residual  fuel  oil  into  the  United  Siutef 
has  increased  substantially,  with  the  result 
that  today  these  oils  supply  a  significant  p,iri 
of  the  U  S   market  for  fuels 

"The  Committee  believes  that  If  the  im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  should  exceed 
significantly  the  respective  proportions  tliat 
these  Ifliports  of  oils  bore  to  the  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  in  1964,  the  domestic 
fuels  situation  could  be  so  Impaired  a.^  to 
endanger  the  orderly  industrial  growth  whuh 
assures  the  military  and  civilian  supplies  .ind 
reser-.es  that  are  necessary  to  the  national 
deffnue  There  would  be  an  Inadequate  in- 
centive for  exploration  and  the  discovery  'f 
new  sources  of  supply  (Emphasis  supplieoi 
"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
concludes  that  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  imports  should  be  kept  in  the  bal- 
ance recommended  above.  It  Is  highly  de.-iir.i- 
ble  that  this  be  done  by  voluntary,  Individual 
action  of  those  who  are  Importing  or  those 
who  become  Importers  of  crude  or  residual 
oil  The  committee  believes  that  every  etT  t: 
should  be  made  and  will  be  made  to  a. -id 
the  necessity  of  governmental  lntervent;>.:i 
"The  committee  recommends.  howe\er, 
that  If  in  the  future  the  Imports  of  crude  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oils  exceed  slgnlficantlv  the 
respective  proportions  that  such  Imported 
oils  bore  to  domestic  production  of  crude  j;1 
In  1964  appropriate  action  should  be  taken. 
This  report  was  released  on  February  26 
1955  .As  a  result  of  this  study  the  oil  Import- 
ing compames  were  requested  to  voluniarilv 
restrict  Imports  of  petroleum  Into  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  an  Individual  company  basis  in 
conformity  with  the  report  of  the  President's 
.Advisorv  Committee  on  Energy  Supplies  .uid 
Resources  Policy  Meanwhile  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  petroleum  imports  was  being  debated 
In  Congress. 

SYMINGTON    AMENDMENT     (195*1 

Section  2  of  the  Trade  .Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1954  provided  that  no  action 
wa-s  to  be  taken  "to  decrease  the  dutv  on  anv 
article"  If  the  President  found  that  -uch 
reduction  "would  threaten  domestic  produc- 
tion needed  for  projected  national  defensf 
requirements  '  This  amendment  was  addeii 
'in  'he  Senate  ttoor  after  the  one-page  10=)4 
Trade  Extension  Act  had  passed  the  House 
and  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  without  amendment 

The  section  2  amendment  was  proposed  b\ 
Senator  Svmlngton  and  passed  the  Senate 
the  following  day.  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Senator  briefly  expressed  his 
reasons   for  offering  the  amendment:  " 

"I  plan  "o  offer  an  amendment,  which  iii 
elTect  would  require  testing  tariff  decreases 
aKa.'ist  defense  requirements. 

I  believe  it  should  be  mandatory  for  the 

.\ct  of  July  1.  1954.  Ch.  446,  Sec,  2,  68  Stat 


360. 

'  H  R  9474;  H.  Rept.  No,  1777,  83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.  (1954),  S  Rept  No.  1605,  83d  Cong.  2d 
.Sess.  (1954). 

'  100  Congressional  Record  8699  (1964). 
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administration  to  make  certain  that  no  tariff 
should  be  reduced,  whenever  such  reduction 
would  threaten  continued  domestic  produc- 
tion necessary  to  meet  our  projected  defense 
requirements, 

I  refer  to  articles  Identifiable  as  necessary 
for  national  defense.  ' 

In  commenting  on  the  favorable  amend- 
ment. Senator  George  noted  that  there  would 
he  no  objection  to  the  amendment  because 
the  President  already  had  the  broad  power 
the  amendment  provided,  but  such  a  state- 
nient  of  it  would  pinpoint  It.' 

The  House  subsequently  modified  the  Sen- 
ate security  amendment  to  clarify  and  Im- 
prove lt.»  In  doing  so  It  Insured  that  an 
article  which  Is  not  Important  for  defense, 
but  Is  a  prime  part  of  a  defense-essential  In- 
dustry, would  be  included  In  the  provision. 
The  rewording  also  insured  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  exercise  discretion  In  applying 
the  provision. 

SECTION     7     OF     TRADE     AGRIHEMENTS    EXTENSION 
ACT,     1955 

Congress  wrote  section  7  into  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1956  (69  Stat. 
162),  This  section,  known  as  the  national 
security  amendment,  reads  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  further  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  whenever  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  article  Is  being  imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security, 
he  shall  so  advise  the  President,  and  If  the 
President  agrees  that  there  Is  reason  for  such 
belief,  the  President  shall  cause  an  Immedl- 
ftt*  Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  facts.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tion, and  the  report  to  him  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  made  In  connection 
therewith,  the  President  finds  that  the  ar- 
ticle Is  being  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
m  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to  Impair 
•he  national  security,  he  shall  take  such  ac- 
•lon  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust  the  Im- 
1'  Tts  of  such  articles  to  a  level  that  will  not 
threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security." 

In  adopting  the  National  Security  Amend- 
ment, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  (Rept. 
2:^2.  84  Cong.,  first  sess.)   stated: 

1 9)  The  committee  had  before  It  several 
proposals  dealing  with  specific  commodities, 
!:aiuely  petroleum,  fluorspar,  lead,  and  zinc. 
In  lieu  of  specific  action  on  each  of  these 
•he  committee  adopted  an  amendment  which 
specifies  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
npfense  Mobilization  shall  report  to  the  I>ree- 
:dt'nt  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  Im- 
ports of  a  commodity  are  entering  the  United 
.'States  In  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security:  that  the  Presl- 
oeut  shall  cause  an  Immediate  Investigation 
to  be  made  If  he  feels  there  Is  reason  for  such 
belief:  and  that  the  President.  If  he  finds  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  exists,  shall 
take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  adjust 
imports  to  a  level  that  will  not  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  amend- 
:!.ent  win  provide  a  means  for  assistance  to 
the  various  national  defense  Industries  which 
•Aould  have  been  affected  by  the  individual 
amendments  presented. 

The  White  House  Issued  on  February  26, 
i:'55,  a  report  based  on  a  study  by  the  Presl- 
uent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Sup- 
plies and  Resources  Policy  which  Indicates 
•-!:e  lmp)ortance  of  a  strong  domestic  petro- 
Ictim  Industry." 

!■  'ncress  thus  provided  the  necessary  tools 
:•  r  the  President  to  use  In  case  the  growing 
■  ;cie  of  petroleum  Imports  did  not  subside. 

Imports  of  petroleum  had  been  Increasing 
luring  the  years  1949  to  1965  and  continued 
to  mcreiise  during  1955.  As  a  consequence 
oi  the  increased  level  of  Imports  during  1955 
and  the  first  half  of  1956,  as  well  as  projected 


Increase  in  the  level  of  Import  schedules  for 
the  last  half  of  1956,  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  (IPAA) 
filed  a  petition  on  August  7,  1956,  requesting 
action  under  section  7,  the  National  Security 
Amendment,  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension  Act   of   1955    (69   Stat.    162). 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization  held  public  hearings  beginning 
on  October  22,  1966. 

Early  in  December  1956,  due  to  the  changed 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  sus- 
pended action  on  the  case. 

FINDING   BT   THE   OrFICE   Or   DETENSE    MOBILIZA- 
TION    1959 

However,  on  April  23,  1967,  upon  further 
review  of  the  oil  import  situation  and  pro- 
jected increases  in  oil  imports,  the  Director 
of  ODM  "advised  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1965,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  crude  oil  is  being  imported  Into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threat- 
en to  Impair  the  national  security." 


■  100  Congressional  Record  8873  (1954) . 
100     Congressional     Record     9114-9116. 

(1954). 


SPECIAL     CABINET     COMMITTEE     TO     INVESTIGATE 
CRVDE  OIL  IMPORTS 

The  growing  threat  to  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry  as  cited  by  congressional, 
industrial,  and  administrative  studies,  as 
well  as  the  ODM  certification,  led  to  the 
establishment  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  June  26,  1957.  of  a  Special  Cabinet 
Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports. 
This  committee  was  made  up  of:  Sinclair 
Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman; 
John  Poster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State:  Don- 
ald A.  Quarles.  Secretary  of  Defense:  George 
M.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
PVed  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  James  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  report  of  this  Committee  states,  in 
part: 

"In  summary,  unless  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion of  petroleum  Imports  Is  brought  about, 
your  committee  believes  that: 

"(a)  OH  Imports  will  flow  into  this  coun- 
try in  evermountlng  quantities,  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantities  needed  to 
supplement  domestic  supply. 

"(b)  There  will  be  a  resultant  discourage- 
ment of.  and  decrease  in.  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

"(c)  There  will  be  a  marked  decline  In 
domestic  exploration  and  development. 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency, 
this  Nation  will  find  Itself  years  away  from 
attaining  the  level  of  petroleum  production 
necessary  to  meet  our  national  security 
needs." 

EISENHOWEB  DXRECTIVE    IJULY   29,    1957)    ESTAB- 
LISHING  "VOLUNTARY   PROGRAM" 

On  July  29,  1957,  President  Elsenhower,  in 
a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  declared:  "I  have 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports 
as  set  forth  In  the  attached  report.  I  direct 
you  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect 
as  rapidly  as  possible." 

Presidential  approval  of  the  Special  Cabi- 
net Committee's  report  thus  established 
what  became  known  as  the  "Voluntary  Oil 
Import  Program".  This  program  was  put  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1957. 

MANDATORY   PROGRAM,   MARCH    10,    19S9 

This  voluntary  program  continued  in 
operation  until  March  10.  1959.  at  which 
time  the  President  established  the  manda- 
tory oil  Import  program.  In  contrast  to  the 
voluntary  program  which  covered  only  crude 
oil  Imports,  the  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram covered  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  Its 
products  and  derivatives. 

The  mandatory  program  was  established 
after  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  In   his  memorandum 


for   the   President   quoted    the   Secretary   of 
Commerce  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent   rate    of    imports    of    crude    oil    and    its 
derivatives   and    products    is    a    major    con- 
tributing  factor    in   the   decline   in   drilling 
operations  both  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  the  search  for  new  oil  reserves 
Continuation   of   this   trend   will    inevitably 
result  In  lowering  of  our  available  reserves." 
(Emphasis  supplied) 
In  the  same  report,  the  Director  said: 
"The  consequences  would  continue  to  up- 
set   a   reasonable    balance    between    imports 
and  domestic  production,  with  deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  adequate  exploration  and  the  de- 
velopment  of  additional  reserves  which  can 
only   be   generated   by   a   healthy   domestic 
production  industry."    (Emphasis  supplied  ) 
Thus,    the   President    issued   Proclamation 
No.  3279,  dated  March  10,  1959,  which  placed 
in  effect  the  mandatory  oil  Import  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Upon  issuing  this  Proclamation  the 
President  stated; 

"The  new  program  Is  designed  to  Insure 
a  stable,  healthy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  exploring  for  and  develop- 
ing new  hemisphere  reserves  to  replace  those - 
being  depleted.  The  basis  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, like  that  for  the  voluntary  program  is 
the  certified  requirements  of  our  national  se- 
curity which  make  it  necessary  that  we  pre- 
serve to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vig- 
orous, healthy  petroleum  industry  In  the 
United  States. 

"In  addition  to  serving  our  own  direct  se- 
curity interests,  the  new  program  will  also 
help  prevent  severe  dislocations  In  our  own 
country  as  well  as  in  oil  Industries  elsewhere 
which  also  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
own  security.  Petroleum,  wherever  it  may  be 
produced  in  the  free  world,  is  importsint  to 
the  security,  not  only  of  ourselves  but  also 
of  the  free  p>eople  of  the  world  everywhere. 
"During  the  past  few  years,  a  surplus  of 
world  producing  capacity  had  tended  to  dis- 
rupt free  world  markets,  and,  unquestionably, 
severe  disruption  would  have  occurred  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  except  for  cut- 
backs in  United  States  production  under  the 
conservation  programs  of  the  various  state 
regulatory  bodies. 

"The  voluntary  controls  have  been  and  the 
mandatory  controls  will  be  flexibly  .dmin- 
Istered  with  the  twin  aims  of  sharing  our 
large  and  growing  market  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  other  producing  areas  and  .ivoid- 
ing  disruption  of  normal  patterns  of  inter- 
national trade." 

SECRETARY    LTIALL'S    VIEW,    OCTOBER     18      1667 

When  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
October  18,  1967.  he  emphasized  the  national 
security  objectives  of  the  Mandatory  0:1  Im- 
port Program  in  these  terms : 

"I  would  like  to  state  here  my  firm  view 
that,  in  the  present  world  petroleum  situ.i- 
tion.  oil  imports  should  be  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  security,  I  think 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  cose  :or  this 
and  there  is  today.  This  Is  the  paramount, 
the  only  reason  why  such  imports  are  con- 
trolled. In  no  sense  does  this  position  alter 
my  views  with  respect  to  opf>oslng  ir.';de  bar- 
riers generally.  But  in  the  case  of  oil,  our 
security  would  be  Jeopardized  unless  we  have 
a  strong,  healthy,  domestic  oil  industry,  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  demands  of  any  con- 
ceivable emergency.  One  only  has  to  look  at 
the  Middle  East  and  what  happened  there  a 
few  months  ago:  Israel  had  to  win  or  lose  a 
war  in  a  matter  of  days  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  mobility  of  their  machines  rested  on 
very  limited  supplies  of  petroleum  and  I  just 
use' this  to  underscore  what  I  mean, 

"This  we  could  not  do  If  low-cost  oil  from 
petroleum-exporting  countries  were  ;o  flood 
this  country,  with  consequent  damage  to  our 
own  energy-producing  industries, 

"Tlie  relationship  between  our  national 
security  and  adequate  supplies  ol  oil  is  clear. 
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On  this  score.  It  sufflces  U>  point  out  that  or. 
la  practically  the  sole  source  of  energy  for 
transportation — both  civilian  and  military. 
and  we  are  a  highly  mobile  Nation 

Adequate  domestic  suppUee  depend  upon 
exploritlon  and  dlscoverlea  and  these  .ictlvl- 
tles  will  not  be  carried  on  ;n  the  absence  of 
an  adeqiate  market  for  domestic  produc- 
tion " 

ExHnrr  3 

HOST  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES  FROM  OIL  PER  BARREL  OF 
PRODUCTION 
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■  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Saudia  AiabJa.  and  Iran 
Sourc«.  US  Department  at  the  I  nterior 

EZHIBIT    4 

Memorandum  Okcasizatius  ir  PrrROLr''M 
Exporting  Countriis  OPEC)  A  Sellek  s 
Cart'ki.  or  On.  Phod'ti.vg  CorNrRiE.-i. 
March    5     l.i(59 

Ai'.er  World  War  11  companies  extracting 
oi:  In  'he  Middle  East  were  placed  under 
grci:  pr?ssu.-e  bv  ol!  producing  countries  to 
subject  '..^pnr-.selves  to  a  50  percent  Income 
tax  The  Bnu.sli  Petroleum  Company  which 
refused  to  voluntarily"  submit  *.o  this  and 
other  presajr^s  saw  Its  property  expropriated 
by  the  CJovemment  of  Iran  In  1951  Prior  to 
that  the  Venezuelan  Government  In  1948 
Introduced  an  Income  tax  law  dividing  the 
Industries'  profits  equally  between  the  -State 
and  the  companies  The  50  50  profit  sharing 
device  gained  many  adherents  In  other  oil 
producing  states  .\bout  the  same  time  that 
the  50  50  profit  split  became  prevalent,  oil 
producing  si^ites  sought  another  .ivenue  to 
lncrea.se  their  revenues  from  oil  production 
Oil  companies  were  required  to  post  prices 
at  which  they  would  sell  crude  oil.  and  were 
further  required  to  pay  their  income  tax  on 
the  basis  of  these  posted  prices 

In  1950.  .Saudi  .Arabia  became  the  first  to 
Implement  the  new  ^vstem.  and  by  1952  all 
other  Important  producers  In  the  area  had 
followed  suit,  with  the  exception  of  Iran. 
These  deals  proved  much  more  favorable  to 
the  govern.ments  than  even  they  imagined 
In  1150.  when  the  tax  -igreements  were 
signed  the  posted  prices  were  related  to  the 
price  >■:■  oil  in  'he  US  .it  the  Gulf  .■\t  that 
time  tl.ere  wab  a  world  shortage  and  the 
p.'lce  'f  .-eflned  pr'xlucta  was  correspondln>{Iv 
high  When,  however  a  surplus  of  oil  came 
on  the  international  market  in  the  middle 
and  late  fifties  and  the  price  of  re.lned  prod- 
ucts began  Vj  fall,  the  governments  refused 
to  illuw  -he  posted  prices  to  be  reduced.  The 
companies  then  had  to  Introduce  unofficial 
di.sco'ints  while  continuing  to  pay  their  taxes 
on  the  .oasis  of  higher  official  posted  prices 
As  a  result,  the  50  50  profit-split  has.  In 
practice,  changed  Into  something  nearer  a 
60    40   spin. 

In  1959-1960.  all  cjmpanles  cut  their  for- 
eign posted  prices  by  10  'o  !5  percent  The 
response  of  foreign  governments  was  un- 
expet'ed  sharp  and  dramatic  Tho.se  govern- 
ments vehemently  protested  the  price  reduc- 
tl.  ns  and  demanded  'hat  they  be  rescinded 
Thev  asserted  'hat  'he  oil  companies  had  no 
right  to  reduce  posted  prices  -Aithout  prior 
govern.nient  Consent  .Although  the  cmpanles 
stMcIt  '..'  their  guns  and  maintained  their 
reduc'l  -ns.  the  price  of  doing  io  has  been 
high 

On  September  5.  1960  'he  Iraq!  govern- 
ment under  General  .^bdul  Kerlni  K.i^sem. 
called  a  conference  of  ill  pr'jducliig  states  In 
Baghdad    When  It  opened  five  days  later.  In 


the  City  Hall  It  wa.s  found  that  despite  the 
short  notice,  the  telegates  represented  the 
most  hlgh-powerefl  c. .llectlon  uf  senior  of- 
rtclals  fr')m  oil  producing  .slates  ever  brought 
together  aroun.l  a  single  table  High  officials 
from  Caracas.  Iran  Saudi  .\rabla.  Kuwait, 
and  other  countries  were  present  Their  aim 
was  '-o  make  unilateral  price  reductions  by 
oil  companies  Impossible  In  the  future.  The 
restilt  of  their  deliberations  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Orgaiil/atlun  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  ,  OPEC  i  .  In  etfect,  a  pro- 
ducers cartel  designed  to  hold  up  prices  In  a 
falling  market,  and  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting mteres-.s  if  its  members  Since  OPEC 
wa«  formed,  the  companies  have  never  tried 
to  reduce  ihelr  posted  prices,  even  though 
market  conditions  have  warranted  such 
reductions 

The  formation  of  OPEC  united  the  foreign 
oil  producing  nations  into  a  monopsonlstlc 
(sellers  I  cartel,  with  the  expressed  goal  of 
preventing  any  oil  company  from  further  re- 
ducing its  p.isted  prU-es.  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther in  its  objectives 

In  196.5  for  example,  OPEC  resol. ed  to  in- 
stitute a  group  fiovr-oft  against  .my  company 
which  failed  voluntarily'  to  accede  tii 
changes  m  conre.sslon  agreements  which  were 
unilaterally  demanded  .md  secured  by  'he 
Onerriment  of  Ubva  OPEC  has  made  it 
poUtlciUy  imp.-js.sible  for  .my  oil  ■  ompany  to 
consider  further  reductions  in  posted  prices 
without  prior  governmental  approval— which 
.simply  cannot  be  had 

That  the  OPEC  nations  .-ecognlze  the  dif- 
ference between  tax  value  and  commercial 
value  of  oil  is  clear  In  1964,  OPEC  ,is  a  bar- 
gaining agent  for  each  of  Its  Middle  East 
governments  "persuaded" — a  better  word 
would  be  "required  "—the  companies  to 
amend  their  conce.sslon  agreemenu  so  that 
royalties  which  had  prevK)u.sly  been  credi- 
table against  taxes,  were  required  to  be  de- 
ducted against  taxes  This  resulted  m  In- 
creasing the  government's  take  by  one-half 
the  royalty  amount,  or  by  a. 25  percent  of  the 
posted  oil  price. 

To  soften  the  blow,  the  governments  agreed 
to  allow  flight  discounts  of  the  posted  price 
which  would  be  phased  out  gradually  How- 
ever, when  the  Suez  crisis  arose  In  1967. 
Libya  exerted  pressure  requiring  that  com- 
panies immediately  eliminate  these  dis- 
counts. This  was  done  on  Uie  basi.s  that 
Libyan  crude  'tad  bpcome  more  .■  ;.'  .j'l.  ■  as 
a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
"More  valuable"  means  they  could  charge 
higher  prices  as  the  market  tightened  There 
is  no  question  that  if  the  oil  import  program 
is  abolished.  Libya  could  contend  that  Its  oil 
has  become  even  more  valuable  and  exert 
still  greater  pressure  to  further  increase  its 
price. 

For  certain  comix-imes.  the  fiirther  con- 
cessions demanded  bv  the  Libyan  govern- 
ment-pursuant to  ..n  amendment  to  the 
Libyan  petroleum  Law  made  by  royal  decree 
on  November  "20.  1965— more  than  doubled 
the  amounts  they  had  to  pay  the  Libyan 
Government  on  each  barrel  of  oil  they  ex- 
ported. Why  did  these  companies  accept  the 
1965  demand?  They  did  so  .ifter  the  Libyan 
government  obtained  the  approval  of  its  fiar- 
lliiment  to  take  whatever  a>  tion  It  considered 
necessary  to  compel  them  to  accept  the  ulti- 
matum The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  he 
■A'  is  prepared  to  stop  exports  of  any  company 
I  i.u  would  not  consent:  that  Is  to  say.  force 
it  'JUt  of  business  In  Libya. 

There  were  other  .sanctions  and  Incentives 
to  back  the  government's  pressure,  exerted 
hnally  on  only  six  recalcitrant  companies. 
the  rest  having  agreed  to  alter  their  conces- 
sion terms.  Libya  was  considering  bids  for 
some  further  oil  concessions  that  it  had  to 
offer,  and  existing  concessionaires  were  prom- 
inent among  the  many  companies  interested 
The  Government  made  It  clear  that  new  con- 
cessions would  not  be  granted  to  any  com- 
pany which  did  not  accept  its  new  formula 
related  to  posted  prices,  both  with  .'espect  to 


the  concessions  they  alre.idy  held,  .i.s  well  .is 
those  t'lat  might  be  griinted  In  the  luture. 
Moreover,  to  all  concessionaires  a^'reelng  to 
change  over.  Libya  offered  a  "qult-cIalm" 
.'onflrnimg.  without  further  argument,  their 
income  ;,ix  returns  lor  previous  years  I'.er 
some  of  which  it  had  threatened  to  arttue 
•  ery  hard  indeed.  -And  flnilly,  other  .t;o\ern- 
nieius  that  are  members  of  OPEC  let  It  be 
known  that  they  had  passed  a  resolution  s.iy- 
mg  that  they  would  not  grant  .my  new  i  n- 
cesslons  In  tlielr  countries  to  comp.ui:es 
which  held  out  against  the  new  Libyan 
.imendment  When  the  Libyan  Governniint, 
with  its  parliament's  consent  made  ttie  defi- 
nite threat  to  stop  exports — that  is,  to  ..ct 
unilaterally  In  breach  of  its  written  con- 
tracts- these  last  recalcitrant  companies 
gave  in 

Prom  this  moment  on,  it  was  only  a  mat- 
'er  of  ti.iie  until  the  next  "'host  govern- 
ment '  decided  to  amend  Its  concession  terms 
•.milaterally  by  the  same  threat  of  dlr-ct 
action  in  breach  of  contract.  The  doctr.ne 
that  radicals  in  such  countries  have  often 
urged—  legislate,  don't  negotiate"-  had  Ijeer. 
given  a  new  and  considerable  Ixxist. 

Within  a  few  months,  officials  In  Kuwait, 
mother  OPEC  member-country,  were  also 
threatening  to  legislate  unilaterally,  Hhort- 
Iv  thereafter  the  Government  of  Irun  p.r. 
pressure  on  the  consortium  of  oil  companies 
responsible  for  nearly  all  Iranian  producti'^a 
to  mcreitse  output  lar  more  sharplv  ;:;an 
they  had  planned  The  -Shah  of  Iran  hlired 
ominously  at  the  measures  Iran  mii^ht  have 
to  take  to  protect  its  national  Interest  :f 
these  demands  were  not  met  Before  'he 
end  of  the  year,  tlie  con.sortlum  liad  agreed 
'li  to  raise  Its  own  output  faster  tlian  h.id 
been  planned.  i2i  to  provide  the  national 
.state-owned  company  v^-ith  attractively  priced 
crude  that  It  could  sell  to  Eastern  Eur  pe 
and.  (3)  to  relinquish  part  of  its  operating 
territory  several  years  !n  advance  of  -he 
time-table  set  In  the  agreement.  This  is 
creeping  natlonali/atlon 

Unilateral  actions  by  all  producing  coun- 
tries have  become  the  rtile  rather  than  t!.e 
exception  In  1966.  the  Government  of  Svru 
decided  to  nationalize  300  miles  of  pipeline 
carrvlng  Iraqi  oil  through  Its  territory.  The 
Government  of  Iraq,  whose  oil  Incoine  was 
liable  to  be  cut  In  half  by  Us  Arab  Socialist 
neighbors'  move,  responded  by  increasing  its 
pressures  on  companies  in  its  terrltorv  to 
•improve"  the  financial  agreement  reached 
18  months  earlier.  In  other  words,  they  m.ide 
these  companies  pay  for  their  neighbors' 
Illegal  act 

In  1966.  Venezuela,  whose  tax  payments 
under  the  l.iw  are  based  upon  actual  oil 
sales  realizations,  arbitrarily  ch:<lleneed 
these  realizations  as  being  "too  low."  .md 
after  protracted  negotiations,  extracted  .■-,  :'-.e 
i-200  million  in  back  tax  payments  from  ;:.  - 
ducmg  companies.  In  addition,  the  loir.- 
p-mles  had  to  agree  to  pay  taxes  for  the  lu- 
ture on  minimum  prices  which  pener.i.lv 
exceed  the  market  value  for  the  crude  •  i; 
.md  prcKJucts  sold  The  current  agreement 
on  minimum  prices  provides  for  an  ann-Li.U 
escalation  in  the  tax-bite  regardless  o!  m.ir- 
ket  conditions. 

.\  more  recent  example  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  U.S  companies  bave  received 
irom  oil  producing  nations  is  the  expropri.i- 
tlon  of  the  -Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey's  Internation.il  Petroleum  Company 
bv  ttie  new  military  Junta  in  Peru,  The  mili- 
tary junta,  which  illegally  deposed  the  elected 
Government  of  Peru,  has  made  this  .\mer.- 
can  c  .impany  the  whipping;  ijoy  to  ;,tir  up  na- 
ti.pnallst  feeimgs  In  the  country.  .Almost  Ini- 
ineci-.itely  upon  assuming  control  of  the  na- 
'lons  itovernment.  the  military  Junta  expro- 
priated ttie  Intern.ttlonal  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, without  offering  a  penny  of  compen- 
sation They  'hen  seized  all  the  .isscts  of  the 
company  and  Issued  a  unilateral  and  .id- 
mlnistratlve  declaration  of  "'no  leijal  title' 
to    the    Oil    fields.    Finally,    by    procl.imatlon 
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without  any  judicial  determination,  the 
Peruvian  authorities  had  the  audacity  to 
claim  that  the  IPC  owes  Peru  $690,524,283 
;n  back  taxes.  The  military  government  of 
General  Ju.in  V'^elasco  Alvarado  Is  said  to 
have  plans  to  go  before  the  Organization  of 
tlie  .American  States  and  accuse  the  United 
States  of  economic  aggression,"  if  the  sanc- 
tions that  are  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  and 
tlie  Sugar  Act  are  applied. 

This  hlghanded  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  military  junta  Is  not  an  isolated  event. 
The  Peruvl.ans  claim  sovereignty  within  a 
200-mlle  offshore  limit  to  protect  their  fish- 
ing industry.  This  Is  approximately  190  miles 
more  than  any  other  country  In  the  world 
claims.  They  shot  up  American  fishing  ves- 
.sels  who  dared  to  penetrate  the  200-mlle  lim- 
it Moreover.  Peru  recently  announced  a  new 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
they  could  become  less  dependent  upon 
.American  aid  and  trade.  The  Peruvian  actions 
,ire  indicative  of  the  treatment  which  Amer- 
ican comptnles  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  Fome  hot-headed  dictators  and  extremist 
elements  in  a  number  of  underdeveloped 
countries  Such  experiences  help  explain  why 
compiuiles  yield  to  unlawful  demands  and 
illegal  pressures  to  pay  more  than  their  con- 
tracts require. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  actions  of  the  Mid- 
ale  East  and  other  oil  producing  countries 
that  nationalization  of  American  and  other 
oil  companies  is  being  used  as  a  lever  to  ex- 
tort exorbitant  concessions  out  of  these  com- 
panies In  several  instances  outright  ex- 
propriations have  taken  place    It  Is  the  po- 


tential loss  of  the  United  States'  market 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  retail  out- 
lets controlled  by  American  companies  and 
shipping  subject  to  American  and  West  Euro- 
pean control  that  prevents  expropriations  on 
a  mass  scale.  And  only  the  presence  of  U.S 
productive  capacity  prevents  the  wildest  kind 
of  price  gouging  that  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries could  conceive.  Let  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding on  that  point;  the  oil  producing 
countries  have  shown  a  marked  disdain  for 
the  rights  of  private  property  and  for  the  con- 
siuner-country  interests.  Without  the  exist- 
ence of  U.S.  productive  capacity,  these  coun- 
tries, acting  through  their  cartel,  OPEC, 
would  nationalize  foreign  prof>erty,  then  Jack 
up  the  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S. 
consumer  and  our  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


Exhibit  5 — Continued 

RETAIL  PRICE  INDEX  FORGASOLINE.  EXCLUDING  TAXES,  AS 

COMPARED   WITH   U.S   CONSUMER   PRICE   I^DEX    I958-68 

11957^59-100] 


Total 
United 
States 


Year 


1967 
1968 


104.4 
106.2 


Consumer 
price 
index 


116.2 
121.2 


Source:  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price  Service  for  Gasoline  Price  Index: 
U  5   Department  ot  Labor  (or  US.  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Exhibit  6 

RETAIL   PRICE   OF  GASOLINE.   EXCLUDING   TAXES,    19b8  68 
ICents  per  gallon| 


Exhibit  5 
RETAIL  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  GASOLINE,  EXCLUDING 
rOMPARFD  WITH  U  S  rOr^SUMFR  PRICE  INDEX 

TAXES.  AS 
1958-68 

Total. 
Unitea 
States 

He* 
England 

Midwest 

11957-59  =  1001 

1958.. 

1959_ 

1960 

1961      

21.47 
21.18 
20.99 
20.53 

20.35 
20.11 
19,98 
20.70 
21.57 
22.55 
22.93 

21.12 

19.52 
18.80 
18.88 
19.46 
18.28 
17.91 
18.19 
19.60 
20.60 
22.31 
23.30 

19.71 

21.42 

Total 
United 

Consumer 
price 
index 

21.53 
21.27 
21.04 

States 

1962 

1963 

1964 

20.74 
20.61 

100  7 
101.5 
103.1 
104.2 

105.4 
106.7 
108.1 
109.9 

113.  1 

19.41 

Year: 

1958 99.J 

1959 98.1 

1965.... 

1966 

1967 

1968 

!l-year 
average  ... 

21.15 
22.15 
23.30 

1960   97.2 

1961       95.1 

1962       94.3 

23.49 

21  46 

1%3    93,1 

1964 92. b 

1965              95  9 

Source:  Piatt's 
live  US.  cities. 

oilgram  price 

service,  prices  at 

represents- 

1966   99.9 

Exhibit 


IMPORT  QUOTA  ALLOCATIONS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  REFINERY  I'^PUTS.  1962  69 

DISTRICTS  l-IV 


Average  baire:; 

■per-day  input 
1 

July  to 

December 

1%2 

January 

to  June 

1%3 

July  to 

December 

1963 

January 
to  June      D 
1964 

July  to 

ecember 

1964 

January 

to  June 

1955 

July  to 

December 

1955 

January  to 

December 

1966 

January  to 

December 

1967 

January  to 

December 

1%8 

January  to 

Decern,  ber 

1969 

Otn  lO.OOO 

1 

12.0 

10.2 

8.2 

5.2 

70.0 
70.0 

12.5 

10.7 

8.6 

5.3 

67.5 
63.75 

12.5 

11.5 

9.2 

5.4 

65.0 
58.75 

14.0 
11.9 
9  3 

5  45 

63.0 
55.75 

15.0 

11.2 

8.9 

5.28 

51.0 
52.75 

17.0 
11.6 
9.2 
5.53 

59.0 
49.75 

18.0 
11.9 

9  4 
b  54 

57.0 
45.75 

18,0 
11.4 

5  9 

6  26 

54.0 
42  25 

20.0 
11.4 
8  C 
4.28 

51.0 
37.75 

19.0 
10.2 
-6.7 
2.74 

45.0 
33.2 

19.5 

1 '!  LiOO  to  30  000 

11.0 

y  riOO  to  100, ooc 

7  0 

IJ'J. 000  plus 

3.0 

Peicentafie  ot  list  quota 
Historic  importers 

under  volu 

ntary  plan: 

40.0 

Overland  importers 

27.25 

DISTRICT  V 

t  to  10,000  . 

52.0 
34.9 
15.6 
11.0 

70.0 

52.0 
32.0 
10.5 
10.5 

67.5 

50.0 
25.9 
8.57 
8.57 

47.0 

52.0 
?9.0 
9.57 
9.57 

55.0 

65.0 

33.0 
20.0 
M  08 

53.0 

60.0 
33.7 

20.4 

14.1 

51   U 

53.5 

25.7 
14.1 
9.54 

49  0 

48.5 

22.0 
11.9 

7.3 

46.0 

48.5 

18.2 
9  8 

5  u 

43.0 

45.0 

11.0 
5.2 

2  2 

28.5 

40.0 

la.ooo  to  30.0no     

9.3 

30  000  to  100  GOO 

4.3 

IO'jOOO  plus              

1.9 

Percentage  ol  last  volun 
importers            

Ury  quota 

lor  historic 

23.5 

Exhibit  8 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN   IMPORTANT  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  PETROLEUM  i;<DUSTRY  IN  1967 


Crude  oil 

and  natural 

gas 

production 


Petroleum 
refining 


Pipeline 
transpor- 
tation 


Crude  oil 
and  natural 

gas      Petroleum 
production  refining 


Pipeline 
transpor- 
tation 


Crude  oil 

and  natural 

gas 

production 


Petroleum 
refining 


Pipeline 

tran-por- 

tation 


Alab.ima 

Al-sKa     

350 

1  1.675 

154 

2.235 

22. 100 

5.100 

(•■) 

67 

500 

11 

(•) 

1 

7.800 

1.200 

30 

1 0.  200 

2.892 

47,300 

325 
(-) 

0 

1.298 

25,900 

400 

0 

1,897 

150 

105 

204 

0 

8,000 

6,400 

0 

3,700 

1.061 

9.800 

(•) 

1 
1 

74 

Arizona              

V 

Arkansas 

9? 

C  diiiornia               . 

400 

Colorado           

inn 

Connecticut 

Delaware          

n 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

12 
457 

Matio     

13 

Illinois 

inn 

Indiana 

liAa      

200 
210 

►  ansas  

ino 

f-entucKy 

Louisiana  .    . 

192 
950 

I  "dudes  petroleum  tpiining. 
'.ot  Available 


Maine (-)  U 

Maryland (•)  406 

Massachusetts... 2  115 

Michigan 1.201  1.703 

Minnesota 66  1.020 

Mississippi. 4,904  827 

Missouri 100  600 

Montana.   1.558  1,132 

Nebraska 650  50 

Nevada  . 72  6 

New  Hampshire 0  0 

New  Jersey U  6,500 

New  Mexico    7,248  751 

NewYork 1,963  8.645 

North  Carolina 4  8 

North  Dakota .  1,284  418 

Ohio                           .  4,200  5,000 

Oklahoma. 39,600  8,000 

>  Included  with  petroleum  refining. 

*  Included  with  gas  companies  and  systems 


(•J 


166 

27 
184 

300 

151 

500 

150 

140 

20 

12 

110 

233 

168 

7S 

53 

800 

2,300 


Oregon         

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island  > 

South  Carolina 

South  D3»ota. , 

Tennessee. ..,.,..,,. 
Texas"         .....„w,. 

Utah..       

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia    . 

Total  United 
States 


3,038 

0 

0 

2 

42 

97, 176 

1,002 

0 

107 

36 

3.500 

4 

5,840 

42 


65 

16,270 

0 

0 

16 

230 

33.  502 

1,015 

0 

290 

1,000 

500 

197 

1,740 

1 


(<) 


8H 

1 

40 

53 

34 

.864 

"'5 

35 
52 

20O 

109 

400 

0 


275.437 


149,258 


17,983 


» Data  tor  year  1966 

'  Data  for  first  7  months  1957. 
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1SS7 


m? 


1957 


1967 


1957 


I9S7 


*JCimi         '  R.  50 

AllSKl 

*ruoi4           ............  >3.Q0 

Atkjijj^         . ...  .  2  92 

CalHornij       3.05 

Commjo 3.(0 

F'c'id*           12.50 

I  iinca .„ 3.  12 

I  Klunl J.  13 

"■inn  3.01 

Ksntutky 113 

'  Estlmatad  by  IPAA 


C  6S 
J  U 
7  SO 
7.70 
7  31 
7  79 
'7  75 
3  04 
?  98 
i.00 
2.90 


Louisiana  ,. ..... 

Michigan         ............. 

Mosisjipft. 

Missourf, 

••on«»"« , 

'*»bfik»  

N»v»<1*     , 

Ntw  Meiico     ..,........,, 

N«w  Yof* 

Nofth  Dakota 

Sourca    U  S  Suruu  at  Minn. 


3.0> 
7  91 

'7.55 
7  70 
29« 

■3.00 
2.90 
4.73 
113 
123 


t3  12 
7  89 

?  77 
17  50 
7  50 
2  75 
'7  70 
7  92 
4.  5« 

2  60 

3  17 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania        

South  Dakota 

rennesi««  

Te«»» ,.... 

Ul«t> 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

(Wyoming 

Total  United  Slates 


t3.03 

4  73 
"7  40 

(i'3  00 
3  11 
2  27 
,3.25 
4.26 
2.66 


52  93 
4.49 
7.38 

'7  85 
3.01 
2.63 

'7.45 
4  00 
2  M 


3.09 


.92 


Exhibit  9 

TABIE  4  ^TANK  CAR  PRICES,  NO    2  FUEL  (WHOLESALE  TO  DISTRIBUTOR) 
ICtnts  ptr  (•ileiil 


New 


Atlantic 


I9^J1      10  00  10  10 

H'-'J      10  50  10  54 

I960       9  64  9.72 

f9ei      '.r: lo  k  i0  87 

iM2  ..^tt. 10(0  10.72 

1963   9  97  10.02 

1964  9.43  9  46 

19^ -a  10 

:»w     -.04 

■*'       -— —.01 

:»       -01 

96.        *.   08 

'«!       -  05 

*^       -.03 


South 
Atlantic 


10  16 
10.68 

9  99 

11  05 
10  74 
10  42 

9  99 


Mirt*ett 


10.99 
10.74 
to  36 
10  72 
10  33 
10  28 
9  60 


West 


12  13 
12  32 

II  70 
11.45 
II  33 
11  41 
11  28 


Total, 
Stattt 


10.71 
10.93 
10  50 
10.71 
10  73 
10  40 
9.92 


Now 
En|l«nd 


MhJ- 
Allantic 


South 
Atlantic      Miflwpst 


1965 9.70  9  75 

1966 10  15  10  20 

1967  10.87  10  79 

HM 1130  11   16 

Avoraio.  I9SS-62 10.36  10  39 

Averaie.  1963-67      10.02  10  04 


10.17 

10  53 

11  12 
11.46 
10  52 
10  45 


9  9^ 
10  17 
10.34 
10.82 
10  S3 
!0  07 


•Vest 


11  37 

II  33 

11  58 

U  83 

11  79 

11  39 


TolJl. 
Uniltd 
States 


l:1  17 

;■■  :5 

,  -'1 

..  .4 

;  7 

."j  37 


OifflHlHCt-fttm  ENGUNO  VERSUS  OTHER  AREA 


-a  16 
-.18 

-  35 

-  19 
--.06 

-  45 

-  56 


-a99 

-.24 
-.72 
^.64 
►47 
-.31 
-17 


-2.13 
-1.82 
-7.06 

-  59 

-  53 
-I  44 
-1.85 


-0.71 

-.43 

-  86 

+.15 

+.07 

-43 

-49 

1965 -0.05 

1966 -  05 

1967 ^  08 

1968 +14 

Av«r*(«,  1958-62 -03 

Average,  1963  «7     _  Q? 


-0 


25 
02 
53 
48 

17 
05 


-1.67 
-1.18 
-.71 
-.53 
-1.43 
-1.37 


-J.  47 

-  30 

-  l4 

-  6 

-  56 

-  ;5 


Note   lew  England  includes  Portland,  Ma«n«.  Boston,  Mass  .  Providence,  R  I     Haitfoid  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn  Mirt-AttantK  includes  Syracuse.  N  f  .  Albany.  N  Y  New  York  N  Y  Montclair 
N  I  Philadelphia,  Pa  Baitimofe.  Md  South  Atlantic  includes  Washington  OC'  Richmond  Va 
*.lmin^ion.  NC  Charleston.  SC  Ixksonville,  Fla  Midwest  includes  Chicago  III  Oelfoit 
Mi,;ti       •e«e:jr.,)    iji  0    Vinneapolis,  Minn  ,  St.  Lauis,  Mo  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind     Milwaukee   Wis 


Oes  Moinos,  Iowa  West  includes  San  Francisco,  Calil.,  Portland,  Greg..  Seattle  Wash 
Angeles.  Cahl 

Source   Fuel  Oil  and  Oil  Heat 


TABLE  5.     TANK  WAGON  PRICES.  NO    2  FUEL  Ull  (RETAIL  TO  CONSUMERS; 
(Cents  per  galloni 


Mid- 
AtiantK 


South 
Atlantic      Midwest 


West 


thSS 


S^       14.21 

.9W      1487 

1960       14.09 

1961       15.69 

1962      15.69 

1963        15.69 

1964 Ji38 


13.  S7 
14.37 
13.80 
15.22 
15.13 
15.47 
15.22 


13.75 

14.36 
13.72 
14  97 
15.06 
15.06 
14.16 


a  97 
tS.t6 

14.88 
15.00 
15.31 
1131 
15.21 


14.87 

15.17 
15.74 
15.24 
15.24 
15.21 
15.30 


14.40 
14  87 
14  41 
15.21 
15.28 
15.34 
15.07 


New 
England 


Mid- 
Atlanlic 


South 
Atlantic 


Midwest 


Aesi 


1965 15.79  15  42 

1966 16  28  15  85 

1967 16  89  16  38 

1968 17.54  17.00 

Average.  1958-62 14.91  14  48 

Average.  1963-67 16.01  15  67 


14  72 

15.30 

15  56 

I    ;5 

15  22 

15.34 

15.58 

15  S3 

15.56 

15.90 

•••     5 

16.31 

15*96 

15.92 

'    'i 

14  38 

15.06 

15.15 

i   .  ] 

15.00 

15.34 

15.51 

1 .    1^ 

DIFFERENCE-NEW  ENGLAND  VERSUS  OTHER  AREAS 


1958 
1959 

1960 

:96i 

1962 
196J 
1964 


•0.34 

rrO  42 

-176 

-0.66 

r.50 

+  +  51 

-  29 

-  30 

-  29 

^-^  37 

-.79 

-1.15 

►  47 

-  72 

r  69 

+.45 

^56 

r.63 

+.38 

+.45 

r  22 

+.63 

+.J« 

+.48 

+.16 

+  1  22 

+.17 

+.08 

-0 

19 

_ 

32 

.- 

48 

♦- 

41 

-^ 

35 

+ 

31 

!»S +0.37 

1966       +43 

!«'                  +.51 

1968                +.54 

Aveiage,  1958-6? +.43 

Average.  1963-67..  +.34 


+  1.07 

+0.49 

-H).23 

,    .4 

+  1.06 

+.94 

J-.70 

k6 

-1-1.06 

+  1.33 

+.99 

S4 

+1.23 

+  1.58 

+  1.62 

- !   .3 

+.53 

-.15 

-.24 

-rl.Ol 

+.67 

+.50 

*    -^ 

Note  New  England  includos  Portland,  Maine. %ton.  Mais  ;  Providonco.  R  I    Hartford  Conn 

New  Haven  uonn  Mtd-AtlantK  includes  Syracuse,  N  Y  Albany  N  Y  New  Yo(«  N  Y  Mont- 
clan  N  J  PhiUdelphia,  P»  .  Baltimore.  Md  South  Atlantic  includes  Washington  0  C  Richmond 
<a  Wilmington.  N  C  .  Charleston.  S  C  lacksonville.  Fla  Midwest  includes  Chicago  HI  Oetioil' 
Mich    Cleveland.  Ohio,  Minn^jpoto,  Minn  .  St  Louis,  Mo  ,  Indianapolis    Ind     Milwaukee  Wis 


Dos  Motnos.  k)wa.  West  includos  San  Francisco,  Calit.:  Port'and    Veg     Seattle   vVasti 
Ang-ies,  Calit 

:>ource:  Fuel  Oil  ami  Oil  Heat. 


nd  Los 


TABLE  6. -DEALERS'  MARGIN,  NO.  2  FUEL  OIL 
IConIs  per  gallonj 


1958 
1959 

1960 
;961. 

:«2 

U63 
1964 


Total, 

New 

Mid- 

South 

'Jnitod 

England 

Allanlc 

Atlantic 

Midwest 

Wost 

States 

4.21 

3.77 

3  63 

3.98 

2.74 

3.71 

4  37 

)  83 

3  68 

4  42 

2  85 

3  94 

4  45 

4.08 

3  73 

4.52 

3  54 

3.91 

4  9J 

4  35 

J  92 

4.  78 

3  79 

4  50 

1.39 

4  41 

4  32 

i  98 

3  91 

4  55 

•>  '? 

^   It 

t  (,* 

5.03 

3.80 

4.94 

i- 

^ 

5  61 

4.02 

5.15 

New 

•■nglaot. 

Mid- 

I'la-tic 

South 

^tlanllc 

Vidwesl 

West 

L  "iiej 
jiaies 

1963       .-.„._..„„. 6.09  5.67  4.55  5.35 

1966 „ lis  5.65  4.69  5.17 

1967 lot  5.57  4  71  5  22 

1968 124  5.84  4  85  5.14 

Avorato,  1958-62         4.$$  4.09  3  86  3.53 

Average.  1963-67      5.99  5  63  4  '.5  5  27 


5  18 
5  :7 
5  14 
5.20 
4  11 
5.12 
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FFERENCt-NEW  ENGLAND  VERSUS  OTHER  AREAS 


1958 +?•" 


1959.. 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


+.46 
+.37 
+.48 

+.48 
+.27 
+.19 


+0.58 
+.69 
+.72 
+.91 
+.57 
+  1.08 
+1.78 


+0.23 
-.05 
-.07 
+.05 
-.09 
+.69 
-.34 


+  1.47 
+1.52 

+.91 
+  1.04 

+.98 
+  1.92 
+1.93 


+0.50 
+.43 
+.54 
+.33 
+.34 
+.78 
+.80 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1968   

Average  1958-62. 
Average  1963-67. 


+0.42 

+.58 
+.55 

-1-.40 
•-.46 
+.36 


+1.54 

+0.74 

+1.90         J 

-1-1.44 

-.96 

J-1.88 

^1.31 

-.80 

-1.70 

-1.39 

-1.10 

-2. 15 

•  .69 

-,1.02 

+-°l 

-1.44 

-.72 

-1-.72 

+0.91 

-  96 

■    98 

1  04 

-  44 

-  .87 


EXHBirr  10 

U.S.  Sknate, 
CoMMirrKE  ON  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1969. 
To    The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long. 
From    Tom  Vail. 

subject;   Cost  of  burning  fuel  oil  In  public 
uiUlty  plants,   by   major  geographic  re- 
gion. 
In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have 
isked  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  cost  of  burning  fuel 
oil   in   public   utility   plants   In  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  data  sent  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  fuel  oil  burned  In  1967  are  as 
jollows: 


Average       Average  cost 

cost  per  cents  per 

barrel      million  B.Lu. 


Ne*  tngland 

^.Dutheast 

r.'idwest 

Southwest 

f3r  West  .... 


>1.M 
2.06 
2.82 
2.10 

2.02 


31.80 
32.54 
44.21 
32.89 
31.58 


I  The  follow-ing  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long's 
address,  is.  by  unanimous  consent  printed 
here  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  cast  this  ques- 
tion m  a  broader  focus,  which  I  think  is 
important  in  something  that  is  as  per- 
sonally and  emotionally  of  interest,  as 
this  question  is.  I  suppose  all  of  us  can 
understand  why  the  New  England  area, 
which  our  colleagues  from  that  area 
represent  very  brilliantly,  is  so  much  in- 
terested, and  that  the  whole  problem  of 
fuel  costs  is  an  understandable  one.  But 
I  think  what  the  Senator  has  said,  about 
considering  the  consequences  on  a  much 
broader  vein,  and  not  limiting  it  to  a  spe- 
cific region  is  most  appropriate. 

I  hope  the  Record  will  show  what  this 
proposal  would  mean  in  terms  of  some 
of  our  whole  domestic  infrastructure,  or 
economic  structure. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
our  .smaller  independent  oil  refineries  in 
particular  would  be  very  materially  en- 
dangered by  this  proposal? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  Without  the  oil  import 
quota  program  as  we  have  it  presently,  a 
treat  number  of  companies— I  estimate 
a  hundred  independent  refineries,  and 
even  smaU  refineries  owned  by  major 
companies— would  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  oil  Import  program  that 
keeps  them  in  business. 

.\s  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  well 
knows,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  want 
tiiem  in  business  is  that  in  the  eveiit  of 
a  war,  we  estimate  that  practically  all 
of  the  coastal  refineries — and  we  have 
some  coastal  refineries  in  Louisiana- 
would  be  destroyed  and  put  out  of  op- 
eration by  enemy  action.  We  would  have 
to  depend  upon  the  small  inland  wells 
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and  the  smaU  inland  refineries  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  That  would  be  par- 
ticularly the  case  if  the  enemy  resorted 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  could 
be  done  even  with  less  than  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  if  it  were  not  a  war  situation, 
but  a  situation  in  which  we  had  become 
completely  dependent  on  cheaper  for- 
eign oil  as  a  result  of  doing  away  with 
the  oil  import  program,  and  then  we 
find  that  source  of  supply  shut  oft  by 
another  embargo,  our  planes,  our  fac- 
tories, our  whole  transportation  system, 
would  not  have  the  fuel  to  continue  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
in  trying  to  maintain  an  equitable  oil 
import  quota  program  we  are  constantly 
assaulted  by  piecemeal  efforts  to  disrupt 
the  balance?  And  is  it  not  true  that  the 
moment  we  nibble  at  that  program  with 
one  exception,  then  another  exception. 
or  still  another,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
quotas  is  then  placed  in  jeopardy? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
is  all  right  with  me  to  modify  the  exist- 
ing program  in  a  way  that  would  appear 
to  be  fair  and  would  treat  all  competi- 
tors equally.  I  am  not  opposed  to  New 
England  having  all  the  refineries  that 
any  company  wanted  to  build  there.  I 
only  ask  that  New  England  play  by  the 
same  ground  rules  that  everybody  else 
does.  Someone  has  suggested  that  we 
have  a  common  market  with  Canada. 
because  Canadian  oil— particularly  if 
Canada  had  a  treaty  commitment  to  de- 
liver it  to  us — could  be  delivered  to  us 
even  if  we  could  not  get  Venezuelan  oil. 
That  is  all  right  with  me,  provided  that 
the  Canadians  play  by  the  same  rules  we 

do.  ^  f     . 

The  Canadians  know  we  have  a  toot- 
ball  league.  If  we  merged  our  leagues,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  playing  them. 
but  I  would  not  want  to  see  them  play 
with  12  men  on  their  team. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Some  of  our  teams  trie<i 
that  during  the  last  bowl  season. 

Mr  LONG.  That  extra  flanker  would 
just  kill  you,  if  they  have  12  men  on  the 
field  while  you  have  only  11.  It  is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me  to  introduce  any 
reasonable  proposal  to  play  the  game  by 
the  rules  which  prevail,  provided  we 
treat  all  competitors  alike  and  treat  them 

all  fairly.  ,       .       ^. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Probably  the  situation  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming  is  far  more  acute 
than  it  is  in  the  Senator's  State  of  Loui- 
siana or  other  coastal  areas  that  might 
have  refineries.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  our  exploration  activity  in  the  field  of 
oil  is  undertaken— and,  hopefully,  with 
success— by  the  independent.  The  inde- 
pendent is  a  far  more  marginal  par- 
ticipant in  our  oil-producing  economy 
than  are  the  major  companies,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  But  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. oU  production  is  an  overwhelm- 
ingly large  economic  factor.  For  a  State 


with  a  population  of  330,000  or  340,000, 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem  become 
critical  in  our  view.  We  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  is  Louisiana  or  as  are  parts  of 
southern  California,  where  according  to 
a  popular  TV  show  some  hillbillies  can 
stick  a  finger  in  the  ground  and  strike  oil. 
In  Wyoming  we  have  to  resort  to  very 
deep  drilling.  It  is  ver%-  expensive,  and 
that  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  to  take 
the  chance.  We  have  marginal  operators 
who  are  willing  to  take  that  chance: 
but  the  moment  we  open  up  another 
100  000  barrels  elsewhere,  their  marginal 
operation,  I  am  afraid,  is  economically 
infeasible  and  it  would  have  disastrous 
consequences. 

It  is  not  lust  a  question  of  how  we 
come  to  grips  with  the  matter  of  lower 
fuel  costs  in  New  England;  it  is  what,  in 
doing  that,  we  misht  do  to  some  ether 
area  which  might  then  have  economic 
consequences  that  \\ould  be  equally  dis- 
astrous. Are  we  then  poing  to  have  to 
look  from  region  to  region,  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  some  new  problem  that  has 
been  created  because  we  took  one  step? 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
make  the  situation  worse  elsewhere  in 
order  to  make  one  region  better.  I  make 
the  plea  for  our  region  of  the  United 
States  and  its  current  dependents  on 
these  marginal  exploration  activities. 
which  would  be  jeopardized  by  the 
Machiasport  proposal. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
makes  a  point  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  given  every  consideration  by 
the  President  and  everyone  else  con- 
sidering this  problem.  Probably  not  one 
field  in  Wyoming  can  compete  with 
Libyan  oil.  Some  of  the  Libyan  fields 
have  a  lifting  cost  of  about  5  cents  a 
barrel  Oil  cannot  be  produced  in  Wyo- 
ming for  a  going  price  of  less  than  about 
S3  a  barrel. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  even  tough  for  W:.o- 
ming  to  compete  with  Louisiana  oil. 

Mr  LONG.  We  certainly  must  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  Wyoming  for  our 
national  survival.  Let  me  point  out  how 
enormously  important  this  i.^. 

The  oil  in  Wyoming,  small  though  the 
wells  mav  oe,  compared  with  some  of  the 
big  ones  we  have  in  the  tidelands.  will 
be  there  and  will  be  available  to  us:  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  small  and  are 
dispersed  makes  it  impracticable  for  an 
enemy  to  knock  them  out,  even  m  an 
atomic  war. 

In  a  State  havinp  the  large  area  of 
Wvoming,  the  small  wells  can  provide 
us' with  fuel  when  the  big  coastal  wel  s 
are  cone  I  have  shown  how  easy  It 
would  be  for  submarines  or  other  weap- 
ons to  knock  out  the  big  tidelands  wells 
and  how  nearly  impossible  it  would  be 
to  defend  them.  Wyoming,  by  contrast, 
has  small  wells  and  small  refineries 
dispersed  throughout  the  State. 

For  example,  American  Oil  Co.  has  a 
34  QOO-barrel  refinery  at  Casper.  Empire 
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state  has  a  4.000-barrel  refinery  at  Ther- 
mopo.is  Gordon  Refining  Co  .  at  Orey- 
bu;i    300  barrels 

Husky,  at  Cheyenne.  20.500  barrels 
Husky  Oi;    at  Cody.  10.500 

Sa^e  Creek  at  Cowley.  500  barrels 
Sinclair  Refl,".l[iir  Co  .  at  Sinclair,  J6  000 
barrels  Sioux  Oil  Co  at  Newca.stle  7,500 
TexAco.  at  Ca.sper   20  000 

"Hiat  does  .not  look  like  a  lot  of  oil  But 
•v.'.'Ti  an  enemy  has  knocked  out  the  big 
reftric.'-y  we  have  at  Baton  RoURe.  let  us 
say  and  the  bU'  refinery  xe  liave  at  Lake 
Charles  and  the  bi«  refineries  m  the 
Bayonne  N  J  .  area,  and  has  knocked  out 
rhe  proposed  refineries  that  mli?ht  be 
built  elsewhere  such  as  at  Maciuasport. 
which  are  easy  coastal  tar«et^s — when 
that  happens  it  will  be  the  small  re- 
fineries, dispersed  acro.ss  the  Nation,  on 
which  we  will  have  to  rely  to  see  us 
throuifh  to  survival 

Moreover,  it  is  the  fact  that  these 
small  refinertes  are  dispersed  across  the 
country,  and  few.  if  any  could  survive 
If  we  did  not  have  this  oil  import  quota 
program.  An  enemy  misht  be  reluctant 
tdkntx-k-out  the  bit?  refineries  becau.se  of 
his  awareness  that  we  would  still  have  the 
small  refineries  But  If  the  small  re- 
fineries 80,  knocking  out  the  big  ones 
along  the  seacoast,  becomes  more  advan- 
tageous 

If  we  consider  the  problem  purely  on 
the  basis  of  economics,  all  the  advan- 
tages are  with  refining  the  cheapest  oil. 
and  refining  it  where  the  cheapest  trans- 
portation can  be  obtained,  which  would 
be  alongside  the  few  big  harbors  that  can 
accommodate  vessels  of  45-foot  draft 
and  deeper — vessels  which,  I  may  say. 
even  New  York  Harbor  cannot  accom- 
modate right  now 

If  we  put  the  refineries  alongside  the 
few  big  harbors  equipped  for  ships  with 
very  deep  draft,  and  bring  the  oil  in 
where  the  lowest  transportation  cost  can 
be  had.  from  the  Near  East  or  somewhere 
else  we  must  keep  two  points  in  mind. 
First,  the  foreign  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  let  us  have  any  oil  if  we  had 
to  fight  a  war  Second,  an  enemy  could 
cut  o(T  the  supply  anyway  or  we  could 
not  get  the  tankers  to  the  refineries  be- 
cause of  enemy  action 

Mr  McGEE  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  He  mentions  the  small  refin- 
eries we  have  in  Wyomiim:  and  even  the 
^ery  largest  of  them  are  relatively  small. 
They  are  important  to  om-  State,  how- 
ever, and  their  economic  impact  at  all 
levels  of  our  life  in  the  State  is  consider- 
able 

The  Senator  mentioned  one  refinerv. 
m  particular,  that  I  think  helps  to  ex- 
plain our  concern  here  today  He  men- 
tioned the  Mobil  refiner.-  at  Casper  It  Is 
no  longer  the  Mobil  refiner.-  Because  of 
various  costs  involved  In  that  marginal 
operation,  it  was  closed  down  by  the 
Mobil  Co  but  after  much  urging,  we 
finally  succeeded  in  netting  a  Wvotning 
businessman  to  take  a  chance  on  that 
operation  It  is  now  a  total  Wyomint;  in- 
stitution The  operators  name  is  Earl 
Holding  He  runs  Little  America,  which 
is  a  motel  enterprise  But  in  the  case  of 
this  operation,  he  was  willing  to  take 
a  chance  and  put  his  neck  out  a  long 
way,  to  try  to  keep  this  small  refinery 
going,  and  he  is  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  now- 


The  only  way  that  he  had  even  a 
chance  to  get  tlie  operatl)!!  mnm  a-ain 
and  to  keep  it  hs  a  Wyoming  enterpri.se 
on  an  independent  basis,  was  due  to  the 
success  of  the  import  quota  arrange- 
ment I  am  confident  tiiat  had  we  not 
had  the  stability  of  that  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement, he  would  not  iiave  dared  to 
take  the  tisk  in  the  first  place,  and  if  this 
all  comes  undone  if  it  comes  unraveled 
he  win  be  one  of  the  first  forced  to  go  out 
of  business 

I  think  this  matter  likewi.se  merits  the 
con.s.deiation  of  Senators  from  New  Kng- 
land  Evei-yone  should  consider  the  con- 
sequences for  some  of  the  rest  of  us  un- 
der this  propo.sal  It  is  not  quite  so  casv 
as  >ust  deciding  that  we  have  a  problem 
in  the  matter  oi  fuel  costs  That  is  under- 
standable But  what  the  proposed  solu- 
tion would  do  to  the  rest  of  the  countiT 
ought  to  give  us  all  real  pause 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President .  the  proposed 
■Machlasport  refmei-y  is  estimated  to  pro- 
vide 300  to  350  jobs  It  will  be  a  verv  ef- 
ficient opeiation.  if  it  is  built  As  I  say, 
It  will  be  perhaps  the  largest  refinery  on 
the  east  coast 

But.  as  I  explained  In  my  statement, 
there  is  no  way  on  earth  we  can  do  this 
for  Occidental  without  mving  similar 
concessions  to  Tfxaco  Gulf  Sinclair  At- 
lantic. Humble,  the  Standard  Oil  family, 
and  others  If  we  do  that,  it  will  mean, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  Wvo- 
mlng,  let  us  say  10  years  from  now  or 
5  years  from  now.  will  no  longer  be  an 
oil-producing  and  an  oil-refinink:  State. 
and  the  oil  in  Wyoming  w  ill  not  be  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
We  will  not  have  their  refineries,  and  will 
not  have  their  wells  They  will  be  closed 
and  sanded  over  It  would  take  a  lot  of 
reworking  to  bring  them  back  into  opera- 
tion, and  we  would  not  have  them  for  an 
emergency. 

What  would  that  mean  to  Wyoming:' 
It  would  mean  that  Wyonun^  would  lose 
5.800  jobs  in  producint;  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  and  would  lose  1.740  jobs  in  the 
refining  of  those  products 

Wyoming  would  have  a  potential  !o.ss 
of  7.500  jobs  compared  with  an  immedi- 
ate gain  to  Machia-^-jxirt  (jf  let  us  .say,  30n 
lobs   I  would  much  prefer  to  pav  a  pre- 
mium fo:  Maine  lobsters,  rather  than  to 
see  Wyoming  put  out  of  busine.ss.  espe- 
cially when  the  Wyoming  oil  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  see  us  through  an 
emergency   After  all.  we  cannot  >av  the 
same  thinys  for  the  Libyan  oil    It  might 
w-ell   be   imavailable   to   us   becau.se   the 
Arabs  would  not  ship  it  or  the  Russians 
could  cut  It  off  with  their  larce  subma- 
rine fleet.  In  the  event  we  relied  upon  it, 
Mr    McGEE    One   other   question   on 
the  economic  issue  out  in  our  high-alti- 
tude country  is  what  would   happen   to 
our  exploration  activity  if  the  New  Eng- 
land proposal  were  approved   This  is  ex- 
ceedingly   important    to    us.    and    very 
costly,  and  verv-  risky    In  fact,  the  high 
risk  element  is  such  that  it  takes  ven- 
little  to  tip  the  economic  .scales  agam.st 
It,  where  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
A    considerable    part    of    our    States 
economy  depends  not  merely   upon   the 
work  in  the  fields,  not  merely  upon  the 
refinery  itself,  but  upon  the  exploratory 
activity  This  activity  would  go  down  the 
drain  also    So  w-e  must  add  that  to  the 
economic  impact  of  closing  down  the  rc- 


finerif  s  When  we  add  it  all  tnuethe:  v  p 
can  begin  to  measure  a  very  substantial 
economic  disaster  that  would  thieaten 
the  high-altitude  oil-producing  areas  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  my  guess 
would  be  that  if  the  oil  irniwrt  program 
were  to  go  by  the  board,  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  repre.-stnt  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  State  of  Louisiana,  could  prob- 
ably stand  the  impact  of  that  bettei  ih:=,n 
almost  any  other  oil-producing  State  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  several  large  tide- 
lands  wells  We  have  big  refineries  near 
the  coast  which  enjoy  tiie  advantage  of 
cheap  transportation  and  low  cost 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  in  as  lavor- 
able  a  position  to  com[)ete  with  the  world 
price  as  is  any  other  oil-producing  State 
in  the  Nation  By  the  same  token,  the 
first  people  who  would  be  put  out  of 
bu,Niness  if  this  propo.sal  were  to  go  into 
effect  would  be  tho.se  who  would  provide 
our  country  with  fuel  m  a  ficht  to  survi-.e 
m  our  Nation 

Wyoming  oil  and  refineries  like  Okl.i- 
homa  oil  and  leflneries  and  North  D.i- 
kota  oil  and  refineries,  would  be  th.e  ones 
that  would  still  be  there  when  the  others 
were  destroyed 

It  uas  pointed  out  m  a  statement  by. 
I  believe,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  that 
one  big  bomb  striking  Baton  Rouge— 
uhich  IS  where  I  hapi^en  to  live— and  one 
big  bomb  striking  Bayonne.  would  cause 
one-third  of  the  oil-reflning  capacity  ;n 
this  country  to  be  destroyed  Tliat  is  a 
correct  .statement  Many  other  small  le- 
fineries  in  Louisiana  would  still  be  m 
operation  becau.s«-  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  get  to  the  smaller 
inland  sources  of  oil 

We  have  about  270  refineries  in  this 
counti-y.  and  about  10  percent  of  that 
number  refine  well  over  50  rx^rcent  of 
the  oil  But  It  IS  the  other  90  percent  that 
we  .should  consider  Tlie  smaller  they  are. 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  still  in 
operation  in  the  event  we  have  to  fieht 
a  -war  for  our  sur\-ival  If  they  ai-e  put 
out  of  business,  a  bigger  target  will  be 
left  for  the  enemy, 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  Uie  Sena- 
tor makes  a  precise  point.  For  a  long  time 
we  talked  about  the  strategic  deployment 
of  our  key  industries,  and  we  viewed  with 
very  deep  concern  the  fact  that  part  of 
thase  strategic  industries  prolifeiate  in 
their  own  immediate  environment  Thus 
we  have  the  southern  Cahfomia  com- 
plex and  the  Chicago-Great  Lakes-Pitts- 
burgh complex. 

In  this  space  age.  when  we  talk  about 
space,  sometimes  we  fall  to  utilize  space 
to  our  advantage.  We  have  space  in  the 
West — a  great  deal  of  it, 

I  think  that  this  aspect  of  our  dispersal 
IS  .significant.  It  ought  to  be  carried  much 
further.  We  think  it  would  be  w-ort!i  an 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  national 
security  of  our  country  so  that  some  of 
the  other  related  strategic  industries 
might  be  moved  into  the  wide  open 
spaces  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  dis- 
perse them  We  think  that  this  would 
iiave  a  further  advantage  in  that  it  would 
tend  to  draw-  people  out  of  the  areas 
where  problems  exist,  where  i^eople  are 
stacked  on  top  of  one  another,  wlieie  we 
have  urban  renewal  problems  and  ehetto 
blight.  All  of  our  problems  ao  in  that 
direction,  and  they  all  hinge  upon  dis- 
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1  ersinu   the   industrial  base  of  the  in- 
du.strial  complex. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  refineries 
should  not  be  used, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  distingiiished  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  pointing  out 
the  disastrous  effects  which  the  granting 
of  Machlasport  Refinery  application 
would  have  upon  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
tr>-.  particularly  the  smaller  independ- 
ent oil  operators  and  producers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West. 

I  have  opposed  this  application  from 
the  time  it  was  made,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  many  of  those  who  feel  that 
this  proposal  should  be  granted  are  sim- 
ply not  aware  of  the  basic  facts  of  life 
in" the  oil  industry. 

The  i.ssue  here  is  not  simply  one  of 
whether  or  not  a  refinery  might  be  con- 
structed in  New  England  to  provide  a 
new  source  of  fuel  to  that  section  of  the 
country,  but  tht  accomplishment  of  such 
an  objective  calls  for  the  simultaneous 
granting  of  a  100,000  barrels-per-day 
import  quota  to  enable  that  refinery's 
operation.  Pure  and  simple,  that  means 
that  once  such  a  quota  were  granted,  do- 
mestic producers  would  be  forced  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  barrels  per  day  less  than 
they  currently  do. 

To  some  people,  Mr.  President.  100,000 
barrels  per  day  might  appear  to  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  But  those  people  faU 
to  recognize  two  basic  important  facts 
in  the  oil  production.  First,  our  domestic 
producers  are  already  operating  under 
an  oil  import  program  that  over  the  past 


few  years  has  been  so  riddled  with  spe- 
cial exemptions  and  grantings  of  special 
foreign  trade  zone  applications  to  ac- 
commodate the  petro  chemical  industry 
that  today  the  oil  import  program  is 
ramshackle  at  best  and  impossible  at 
worst.  The  further  weakening  of  that  oil 
import  quota  by  the  granting  of  the 
Machlasport  proposal  might  well  be  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

Second,  while  it  is  all  very  well  to  be- 
lieve in  and  to  promote  export  and  im- 
port trade — and  I  count  myself  among 
those  who  believe  very  strongly  in  the 
free  trade  concept — every  barrel  of  oil 
which  is  allow-ed  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try at  the  cheaper  nondomestic  cost 
has  the  chain-reaction  effect  of  backing 
domestic  oil  production  right  into  the 
ground.  This  particularly  affects  the 
smaller  independent  operators  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  for  how  can  a  man  pro- 
duce and  market,  on  a  relatively  small 
investment,  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  which  can  be  imported  in 
the  State  of  Maine  for  one-half  or  less 
of  the  cost?  The  answer  is,  he  cannot. 

The  granting  of  the  Machlasport  ap- 
plication, coupled  w-ith  the  granting  of 
the  import  license  for  the  oil— w-hen 
combined  with  the  several  other  import 
allocations  that  have  been  approved  o\er 
the  past  few  years — might  very  conceiv- 
ably result  in  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
exploration  and  production  of  domestic 
oil.  Not  only  would  it  disrupt  and  penal- 
ize the  very  livelihood  of  many  of  our 
citizens  in  the  Rocky  Momitain  West,  but 
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it  may  sound  the  death  knell  of  all  do- 
mestic production.  Domestic  production, 
Mr.  President,  can  take  place  only  under 
an  orderly  oil  import  program.  And  the 
destruction  of  that  program,  which  is  In- 
herent in  the  Machlasport  propo.sal, 
means  the  destruction  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

I  understand  the  sentiments  -.vhich 
have  aroused  the  sti-ong  feelings  among 
my  New  England  colleagues,  but  I  sug- 
gest, Mr,  President,  that  in  this  case 
there  is  more  at  stake  than  the  problems 
of  a  geographic  region  of  the  United 
States,  The  issue  here  simply  cannot  be 
regionalized  for  it  affects  not  only 
Maine,  not  only  New-  England,  not  only 
the  oil-producing  States  all  across  the 
country,  but  the  economic  well-being  of 
a  large  industi-y  whose  economic  health 
directly  affects  millions  of  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
opposition  to  this  proposal  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
thoughtful  presentation  he  has  made  on 
this  issue  here  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  since  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  raised  that 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  which  I  have 
prepared  of  the  inland  refineries  to  show- 
where  they  are  located,  and  a  second 
list  showing  where  the  coastal  refineries 
are  located. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


stale  and  refinery 


Location 


Crude  oil 
capacity 


Alabama: 

Cracker  Asphall  Co.. - 

Hunt  Oil  Co..  -.   - 

V  J  lean  Asphalt  Refining  Co 

Warrior  Asphalt  Co 

•■■ttansas 

American  Oil  Co        

Berry  Petroleum  Co  - 

Do  

Cross  Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  of  Arkansas 

MacMillan  Ring-Free  Oil  Co  .  Inc 

Cililornia 

Kern  County  Refinery,  Inc     

Mohawk  Petroleum  Corp.,    .    

Palomar  Oil  &  Refining  Corp 

bignal  Oil  and  Gas  Co.       ..   

Standard  Oil  Co  of  California 

Sunland  Refining  Corp. , 

Colorado 

American  Gilsonite  Co  

Continental  Oil  Co 

Do - 

Lubco  Oil  &  Refining  Co 

Morrison  Refining  Co  , -- 

Oriental  Refining  Co. 

Tenneco  Oil  Co  - 

no'S' 

Amencan  Oil  Co  •- 

Claik  Oil  &  Rptining  Coip  .-- _-- 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Coip   (formerly  Sinclair  Re- 
fining Co  ) 

Marathon  Oil  Co  - 

Mobil  Oil  Cotp I, — 

Pana  Reiining  Co.   '.    

Richards,  ll/l   T  .  Inc      .. 

Sfiell  Oil  Co 

Teiaco   Inc  

Oo  ...... ..V... 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  California 

Aireiiack  Oil  Co.... 

YetterCiICo        ..\ - 

Iiirliaiia 

American  Oil  Co      - 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co   .    .. 

Glatlieux  Refinery   li'C 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Laketon  Asphalt  Refining  Co. - --- 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

R  I  Oii  &  Refining  Co.  Inc 

Rock  Island  Refining  Corp - 

Sinclair  Refining  Co        

Somerset  Oil.  Inc  , 

Witco  Chemical  Co  ,  Inc 


Moundsville. 
Tuscaloosa.. 

Cordova 

Holt 


El  Dorado. . 
Stephens... 
Waterloo... 
Smackover. 
El  Dorado.. 


State  and  refinery 


Location 


Crude  oil 
capacity 


Bakersfield. 

...do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

...  .do 


Fruila 

Denver 

do 

Rangely. 

Grand  Junction. 

Denver 

.do 


11 


Wood  River. 
Blue  Island 
Hartford.... 


Robinson 

East  St,  Louis.. 

Pana 

Crossville 

Wood  River.     . 
Lawrenceville. 

Lockport 

Lemont 

Plymouth 

Colmar... i 


Whiting 

East  Chicago. .- 
Fort  Wayne- 
Mount  Vernon 

Lakelon 

East  Chicago.., 

Princeton 

Indianapolis.. 
East  Chicago.. 

,  Troy 

.  Hammond 


2,000 
9.000 
3.000 
1,700 

43. 000 

2.000 
1.500   I 
3.500   1 
35.000   ! 

11.000 
17.000 

'22,000 

26.  000 

5,300 

4,180 

19,500 

5,000 

5.000 

700 

11.000 

86. 500 
57.  000 
29.  500 

68.  250 

50. 000 

6,000 

240 

194. 000 

81.000 

72,  000 

53.  000 

1.200 

1.000 

241.000 

56.000 

3,000 

12.500 

5,500 

43,  000 

4.  5'JO 

22,  000 

113.000 


10,000 


Kansas: 

American  Oil  Co      - 

American  Petrofina  Co.  of  Texas 

APCO  Oil  Corp 

Century  Refining  Co 

CRA,  Inc. 

Derby  Refining  Co 

Mid-America  Refining  Co.,  Inc 

f/obile  Oil  Corp ,-   : - 

National  Cooperative  Refinery  Association 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

SkellyOilCo - 

Kentucky. 

Ashland  Oil  &  Retin^rg  Co ..- 

Kentucky  dl  &  Refining  Co *,...,-—■ 

Louisville  Refinirg  Co  .  Inc — ...,.,-, 

Somerset  Oil.  Inc        ,^i^....    - 

Louisiana: 
i.ilatid: 

Atlas  PrC'CCS  II  p  Co     

Bayou  StMe  Oil  Corp  ...     \.-,..  ,-«-,-•-, 
Caiumet  Refi-mg  Co     a  (*ivision  ol  Calumet 

Industries.!'::  -■ 

Cotton  Valley  Solvents  Co 

Ida  Gasoline  Co    Inc  ^L..^^.-- 

fdichipai' 

Bav  Relmmg  Co  -^ ■■- 

C'V.tal  Relininf  Co  ..^.....  — — -  — 

DfHa  Terminal  Co         .,-—,. 

Ukeside  Relioinf  Co  ...,...„--i— -   - 

Leonard  Refmeiifs   InC a. i. 

Do        -      -  .--- 

Marathon  Oil  Co        . '--- 

Mobil  Cil  Corp - 

■<aph-Sol  Refminp  Co ■ 

Osceola  Refining  Co  --   

Petroleum  Specialties,  Inc -- - 

Minnesota- 
Great  Northern  Cil  Co --.-- ------ 

ir.ternational  Refineries,   l-'C    (subsidiary  of  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co  ) 

Northwestern  Refining  Co 

Mississippi: 

Lamar  Refining  Co     - 

Southland  Oil  Co - 

Do    -  -    -    ■ 

Missouir  American  Oii  Co      - 

Montano- 

B'g  West  Oil  Co  of  Montana  ■ 

Continental  Oil  Co         

Diamond  Asphalt  Co 

Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc 


I.eodesh:!   

El  Dorado  ... 
Arkansas  City.. 
Shallov*  Water. 
Coffey. die  .... 
Phillipsburg... 

Wichita 

Chanute    

Augusta , 

McPherson 

Kansas  City  .. 
E:  Dorado 

Catlettsburg,  - 
Betsy  Layne. . 
Louisville.  - .  . 
Somerset 


Shreveport ... 
Hosstnn.. 

Princeton ,- 

Cotton  Valley  . . 
Hosston..  .   . 

Bay  City 

Carson  City 

Rapid  River    .. 

Kalamazoo 

Alma 

Mount  Pleasant 

Detroit. 

Trenton  (Woodhaveii) 

Muskegon  . 

West  Branch.. 

Flat  Rock     . 


Pi'-e  Bend. 
Wrenshall., 


SI,  Paul  Park. 


Lumberton 

Crupp  (Yazoo  City) 

Sandersville  (Roperslaw). 
Sugar  Creek    


Kevin... 
Billings. 
Chinook 
Laurel.. 


30,600 
22.  500 
19. 000 

4,310 
28,  500 
16.500 
22.100 

3.000 
46.000 
40.000 
85.000 
65. 000 

I07.fJ00 

500 

20. 000 

1,500 


18.500 
1.000 

2,150 
8.000 
1.200 

15.000 
3.000 

3. 500 
27,750 

45.000 

40, 700 

10,000 

2,500 


62.300 
16.800 

41.000 

1,000 

2.000 

6.000 

83. 000 

2,850 
47.0P0 

>,500 
26,000 
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SUI«  and  rtfincry 


Cnid«o(l 
cipteity 


ftlontana-  ~Contlnu«d 

HuTibw  0  1  t  tehnmi  Co 

Jet  fuel  r9^a«f/ . ^^ ._.'IiI 

Johi  *ighf  IX  ' 

PhiiiiDi  Petroleum  Co i"""rir"iririi"! 

rev)ro  Petroleu  i  Corp ...I.I.IIII"""" 

Union  Oil  Co.  01  Calitofiiii'. 

ebraska   CRA.IrK..    .._ """I 

evad* 

Nevada  fJetmi  gCo... 

HumDie  111  i  Refining  Co '.""r"""!'! 

NewVeiico 

B««line  Refining  Co 

Caribou  f  lur  Corners  Oil  Co "!""III 

Conlin»"'ai  Til  Co.. 

Arlesia  No  ^ 

Artesia  No   10     '.'..'.'.'.'.'. '""".W 

Famariss  Oil  &  "efininiCo.!"!!!"!!!!!*^^^ 
P'ateau  )  ic  "" 

ineil  On  Co  " " 

New  fork 

F  inner   J, I  Refining  Corp  (i  dhrislon  ol  Ashland 

111  i  KefinngCo  ) 
MoOil  Tii  Cor;i 

North  Dax  Jta  ' 

American  Oil  Co 

*B?tiand  OilCo 

Ohio  

East   ■    - 

AcMwid  Jil  &  Refining  Co 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilornia  (lormarly  Pure  Oil 

Co) 
Af'stei  1  Reserves  Refininj  Co   (a  division  ol 
isni.in  )  jil  4  Retining  Co  ) 

Asniand  Oil  A  Rehnmg  Co 

Chevron  Asplialt  Co 

Guir  Oil  Corp 

Do    

Standard  Oil  Co  o<  Ohio 

Do  .   .  

Sun  Oil  Co V.'.V.'.V.V.V.'." 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Caiifomi*  (f(irm«rlv  piirt  OH 
Co  ) 
Oklahoma 

Allied  Materials  Corp 

APCO  Jil  Coro         ....  

Bell  Oil  4  das  Co     , 
ChamBlin  Petroleum  Co 
Continental  Oil  Co   . 
K«rr-McGe«  Corp    ... 

Do  ■   ■     

Do  !"'.:■;;■"""*■ 

Midland  Cooperative.  Inc  .  -.'.''.'.'.'...' 

Okmulgee  Refining  Co  .  I nc  III" 

Sequoia  Refining  Corp  

Suniay  OX  Oil  Co  ....       

Do  i...i;"ii:".:r.:" 

Tejaco,  Inc .„ ..."""JI.I 

Tonnawa  Refining  Co ,....."""1"'. 

Ttumoull  Asphalt  Co    ..".."I'  

Or»jon    Cievon  Asphalt  Co.. ".I"!!"" 


Bimn(s....i 

Mosby , 

Hofdfli 

StMlby 

Grad  F«Ns. 
Won  Poinl.. 
Cut  Bonk.. 
Scomi)iuff.. 


39.000 


Ely.... 
Linden 


Earmirglon 
do 


ArtHh. 
do. 


BtoomsMd 

Clnae<Gillup) 

Tonawanda  (Buffalo).. 

Bultak) , 


Mandan. 
Willston. 


Canton. 


Newark. 

Nilei... 


«.iOO 
2.200 
3.800 
4.000 

1.250 

iS7,aoo 

1.000 
1.500 

5.000 

11.500 
4,500 
2.200 

14.000 

37.500 

38,000 

50.000 
5.000 


41.500 
2^000 


State  and  refinery 


Location 


Findtoy 

Cindnnoli 

Cleves  (Cineinnati). . 

Toledo 

Linu 

doV.V.V.".''."". 

Oregon  (Toledo) 


Stroud , 

Cyril 

Ardmore... 

Enid. 

PoncaCity , 

Cleveland 

Cushing  ,,,... 

Wynne*  ood „.., 

Cushing 

OkmuIgM 

Ponca  City 

Duncan. 

Tulsa 

Tulsa 

Arnett 

Oklahoma  City 
Portland  (Wilibridga). 


12.500 
40.000 
46.800 
56,000 
116.500 
112.000 
30.000 


4.500 
10,000 
27.000 
34.000 
77.500 


14.000 
24.000 
16,000 
17.000 
35,000 
45.000 
90.000 
47.000 
7.500 

it  6 


Ptnnsylvanit : 
West 

Rendall    Hefming    Co     (a    J'vision    ol    Witco 

Chennical  Co  .  Inc  ) 
Pennsylvania  Refining  Co 

Pennzoil  Co 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp..'.'.'.' 

Do  .'.'.'..'.'.'. 

United  Refining  Co 

valvoline  Oil  C)  (a  Oivision  of  A's'hla'n'd  Oil'  4 

Refining  Co  ) 
Witco  Cliemical  Co  ,  Inc  (Sonneborn  Division) 
Wolfs  Mead  Oil  Refining  Co    Inc 
Tennessee    Delta  Refmmg  Co. 
Tenas 

I  niand 

Adobe    Relii'i'ig   Co    (lormerly    Premier    Oil 
Reh"i"g  Co  of  leias) 

Adobe  Refining  Co  ... 

A-nerican  Petrofina  Co  of  T em.  '.'...'.... 

Ander'iDn  Reining  Co  "^ 

Cnevron  Oil  Co  ,  Western  Divisto'n,'.'".'".' 
Cosdeii  Oil  4  Chemical  Co 

Uo     .  

Do  ■ 

Danaho  Refining  Co 

Diamond  Shamrock  Corp  (formerly  Shamrock 

Oil  4  Gas  Corp  ) 
Flint  Chemical  Co 
Fort  Worth  Refining  Co  (formerly  Premier  Oil 

Refining  Co  ol  Texas). 
Howell  Refining  Co 
Ld  C:oria  Oil  4  das  Co 
Longview  Refining  Co   (formerly  Premier  Oil 

Refining  Co  ol  Texas). 
Monarch  Refining  Co 

Petroleum  Refinmg  Co      ]_[ 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.....'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..]]' 
Rado  Refining  (>) 

Shell  Oil  Co illl""""" 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp ]]'] 

Teiocolnc  

Do  ''.".'.'.1 

Texas  Asphalt  4  Refining  Co 

Three  Rivers  Refinery 

TydaICo 

Utah  

American  Oil  Co 

Beeline  Refining  Co  IIIIIIII!! 

CaribouFour  Corners  Oil  Co.  ...'.'.'.".'.'."."J'.'.'.'.'. 

Chevron  Oil  Co  ,  Western  Division ililill!! 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

West  Virginia 

ElkRefiniigCo 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp. ...'.'.'..'..'. '^ 
Wisconsin: 

Empire  Petroleum  {^ 

Murphy  Oil  Corp    II III! I! 

Wyoming 

American  Oil  Co  

Empire  State  Oil  Co  IIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Gordon  Refining  Co  IIIIIIII 

Husky  Oil  Co,  frontier  Division 

Husky  OilCo        

Mobil  Oil  Corp IIIIIIIIII^ 

Sage  Creek  Refining  Co..  Inc IIIIIIII 

Sinclair  Refining  Co IIIIIIIIIII 

Sioux  Oil  Co IIIIIIII 

Texaco,  Inc HH 


Source.  U.S.  Bureau  ol  Mines. 
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Ststo  and  refinery 


Location 


Crude  oil 
capacity 


btate  and  relmery 


Location 


AlaDa:-'a 

A'jodna  "e'lning  (^ 

Lii^.ron  A  ...nait  Co.. 

A.asnj     jtanjar )  Ju  Co.  ol  CaiitornuT "" 

Caii'orn.a  

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

Beacon  on  Co.  (loimedr  taminol  CoI).'I 

Douglas  Oil  Co.  ol  California.   .  . 

10  


Int Theodore 

Mobile  (Blakely  island) I 


Kenai 


Wilmington 

Hanford 

Paramount ,. 

,      ,      r,    a  ^  ,  Santa  Mario 

t  liniton   'i   Refineries.  Inc.. Long  Beach 

t  fnijfon  Jxnarl  '<efinery Oxnard         

Fletcher  Jii  4  Refining  Co 11111111111111  WilminglonI 

joiden  Bear  3il  Co Oildale 

liolden  t'agie  Refining  Co.,  lne...IIII Torrance 

'^"''. '"??'"     . ------  Santa  fe  Sp'riniil 

L.vjd,  Thagarj  OilCo  South  Gate         . 

MacMi  an  Ring. Free  Oil  Ca,  Inc Long  Beach 

^o"''  3il  Corp         Torrance     

i«*naii  Rednrn  Co,  Inc Newhall        

Phillies  Petroleum  Co '  Martinez" 

Powering  Jii  Co      i,n,a  FeSprinii' 

iequoia  Refining  Cofp Hercules 

Shell  Oil  Co ;  Martinez  "IT 

^ Wilmington 


10.000 

6.000 

20.000 

165.000 
11.500 
24,000 

6,000 
I6.000 

2.500 

9.600 
ll.OUO 

9,000 
46.900 

3.0OO 

10,000 

110.000 

6.500 
120.000 
23.000 
25.000 
88.000 
83.000 


California — ContI  nued 

Standard  Oil  Co  ol  California 

Do    IIIIII""I 

Tfiaco.  Inc.. 

Union  Oil  Co.  ol  Calilornia. ..I. 

Do 

Do ]] 

US  OH  &  Refining  Co IIIH' 

Utility  Refining  Co 

West  Coast  Oil  Co 1111111111"" 

Delaware 

Getty  Oil  Co  (formerly  Tilewater  Oil  Co  ) 
Texaco.  Inc  . 
Florida   Seminole  Asphalt  Refining,  Ltd. . . 
Georgia 

American  Oil  (^ 

Cracker  Asphalt  Corp I 

Hawaii   Standard  Oil  Co.  ot  Caliiornia''r.IIII 
Louisiana 
Gulf. 

Canal  Refining  Co 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co 1 1.  "III! 

Continental  Oil  Co       IIIIIIII! 

Evangeline  Refining  Co..  Inc 11"! 


Ciude  0.1 
capaciy 


Bradford 5  600 

.  Karns  City i  400 

.  Oil  City  (Rouseville) 10  000 

.  Emienton    .  3'  100 

.  Farmers  Valley  (McKean)  4' ioq 

y»"e"  16,'5D0 

Freedom 5  500 

f'anKlin 2_(x)o 

^'"o    ■. 2,200 

Memphis 25,500 

Abilene 5_j5o 

La  Blanca 5.000 

Mount  Pleasant _  26,000 

Tucker  (Palestine) l'3oo 

H  Paso     65,' 000 

Abilene-Hawley 

BiSSpring "iV.m 

Colorado  City 13500 

Petlus.. 

Sunray             34,506 

San  Antonio /gg 

Fort  Worth 12.000 

San  Antonio 3,500 

fyler    24!000 

Longview 4.500 

^an  Antono   3.900 

Lueders           2  278 

Borger gs^ooo 

McAllen j  j^j 

filessa II!  Z4!5j0 

Cdirizo  Springs 3.20O 

Aniaiillo 19,000 

tiPsio            16  000 

l'"''8              2,000 

Three  Rivers 1,200 

Gainesville 2!uO0 

Salt  Lake  City 37  600 

North  Salt  Lake 7,500 

Woods  Cross.   '  3'500 

Salt  Lake  City 43,000 

Woods  Cross    20.000 

Fa"ing  Rock    ..    4.00O 

St  Marys  (Ohk)  Valley)...  5.000 

Sheboygan 

Superior 2iI666 

9«P«f             34.000 

Thermopolis 4  000 

Greybull 300 

Cheyenne 20  500 

Cody    _ 10.500 

Casper 

Cowley    ].] 500 

Sinclair 26,000 

Newcastle 7  500 

Casper 20I0OO 


Crude  01' 
capacity 


tlSe<un,lo  150.000 

Richmond... 190,000 

Wilmington.         60!000 

Arroyo  Grande  33.000 

Rodeo 56  000 

Wilmington 101.000 

Long  Beach 

Ventura 8  200 

Oildale    3.000 

Delaware  City 140.000 

Claymont 

SL  Marks 3.360 

Savannah 6.600 

Oouglasville    .  .   2.000 

Honolulu 35.000 

Church  Point  I.6O0 

Lake  Charles. ISS.OOn 

do            66.50 

Jennings 2.50 
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state  and  refinery 


Location 


Crude  oil 
capacity 


Louisiina — (^ntlnuad 
Gulf — Continued 

Good  Hope  Refineries,  Inc 

Gulf  Oil  Corp - 

Humble  Oil  4  Refining  Co. 

Murphy  Oil  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Tenneco  Oil  Co 

Texaco  Inc 

Maryland: 

American  Oil  Co  -- 

Chevron  Asphalt  Co 

Mississippi : 

Gull  Oil  Corp - 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Kentucky). . 
New  Jersey: 

Chevron  Oil  Co  ..    ...    - 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co  

Hess  Oil  &  Chemrcal  Corp 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co 

Do    ---- 

Metropolitan    Petroleum    Co. 
Pittston  Co ) 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Texaco  Inc -- 

New  York:  Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Pennsylvania' 
East: 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

Gulf  Oil  Corp  ..  

Sinclair  Refining  Co.  . 

Sun  Oil  Co - 

Rhode  Island: 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.. 

Texaco  In 


Good  Hope 

Venice. 

Baton  Rouge... 

Meraux 

Norco 

Chalmette 

Convent 


Baltimore 

Baltimore  (Fairfield). 


Purvis 

Pascagoula. 


(a  division  of  the 


Perth  Amboy 

Linden 

Port  Reading  (Sewaren). 

Bayonne 

Linden 

Bayonne 


Paulsboro. 
Westville.. 
Brooklyn.. 


6.600 
20,300 

419,000 
29.000 

170,000 
68.000 

110,000 

12,000 
8,000 

23,800 
133,000 

80. 000 

67l900 
30,000 
157.000 


State  and  refinery 


Location 


Crude  oil 

capacity 


Texas: 

Gull: 


Premier    Oil     Brownsville 


79,000 
85,000 


Philadelphia.. 
do 

Marcus  Hook. 
do 


East  Providence. 
Providence 


155,000 
158,300 
100,000 
153.000 

7.500 


Adobe    Refining    Co.    (formerly 
Refinmg  Co  .  of  Texas). 

American  Oil  Co  ., 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co - 

Bayou  Refining  Co  ,  Inc  

Coastal  States  Petrochemical  Co .. 

Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp 

Eddy  Refining  Co. . . 

Gulf  Oil  Corp - .  -  - 

Hess  Oil  &  Chemcial  Corp 

Howell  Refining  Co - 

Humble  Oil  4  Refining  Co 

Marathon  Oil  Co...   . 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Pontiac  Refining  Corp 

ShellOiICo  

Signal  Oil  4  Gas  Co.. 

Sinclair  Refining  Co 

Southwestern  0114  Refining  Co 

Suntide  Refining  Co -. 

Texaco,  Inc  .   . 

Do 

Texas  City  Refining,  Inc 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  C2llfornia  (formerly  Pure  Oil 

Co.). 
Union  Texas  Petroleum  (a  division  ot  Allied 

ChemKal  Corp ). 
:  American  Oil  Co       


Texas  City.     

Atreco(Port  Arthur).  . 

Pasadena 

Corpus  Christi 

Pasadena 

Houston 

Port  Arthur 

Corpus  Christi 

.   ..do  

Baytown 

Texa?  City..   

Beau'^iont. 

Chocolate  Bayou 

Texsi  City  .       

Sweeny...    .    - 

Corpus  Christi-    .. 
Deer  Park  (Houston) 
Housfon 

do     

Corpus  Christi   

....do. 

Port  Arthur... 

Port  Neches 

Texas  City... 

Nederland. 


Virginia 

Washington: 

Mobil  Oil  Corp - 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Sound  Refining,  Inc 

Texaco,  Inc..   - 

U.S.  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Puerto  Rko: 

Caribbean  Gulf  Refining  Corp 

Common»»ealth  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Inc... 


Winnie 

Yorktown  (Goodwin 
Neck). 

Ferndale 

Anacortes 

Tacoma.. 

Anacortes 

Tacoma 

Bayamon 

Penuelas 


241.000 
84.000 

7.200 

80,  000 

40,  000 

2,500 

293,000 
55,000 
10,000 

340,  000 
47.000 

280,  000 

34,  000 

95.000 

52,500 

155,000 

72, 000 

200.  000 
4?,  '/jO 
45,  000 

J 1 'J,  000 
45.000 
',2.  500 
9?,  000 

8,500 

43,600 


45,000 

84,000 

4.  5Q0 

60.  000 

:2,500 

3\600 
'.15,000 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  refineries  that  are  listed  in  the 
first  tabulation— the  inland  refineries — 
are  all  vulnerable,  if  the  import  pro- 
gram is  destroyed,  with  the  p(»8ible  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  ones. 
I  would  say  that  every  one  having  a  ca- 
ijacity  of  50,000  barrels  or  less  would  be 
threatened  without  the  oiJ  import  pro- 
gram. The  American  Oil  Co.  refinery  at 
Mandan,  N,  Dak.,  has  a  capacity  of  50.- 
000  barrels.  The  Westland  Oil  Co.  refin- 
ery, Will.ston,  N.  Dak.,  has  a  capacity  of 
only  5,000  barrels. 

I  note  that  Alabama  has  some  small 
refineries  which  could  be  important  to 
our  national  defense  and  our  national 
,-,urvival.  Alabama  has  the  Cracker  As- 
phalt Co.  at  MoundsviUe,  the  Hunt  Oil 
Co..  at  Tuscaloosa,  the  Vulcan  Asphalt 
Refining  Co.  at  Cordova,  and  the  War- 
rior Asphalt  Corp.  at  Holt. 

Those  companies  together  represent  a 
considerable  amount  of  employment. 
Their  capacity,  individually  or  even  col- 
lectively, is  not  large.  However,  it  could 
prove  to  be  very  important  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  In  fact,  during  the  two 
.^rab  boycotts  in  the  last  10  years,  these 
independents  were  the  workhorses,  which 
heated  the  homes  in  New  England,  and 
even  supplied  fuel  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
neat  interest  and  appreciation  that  I  lis- 
ten to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  .  The  Machiasport 
project  involves  questions  of  the  most 
.serious  nature — questions  of  economic 
policy  and  national  security.  The  Senator 
has  presented  these  questions  in  a  clear 
and  forthright  fashion.  I  commend  him 
for  raising  this  subject. 


I  was  particularly  struck  by  his  warn- 
ing that  approval  of  the  construction  of 
a  refinery  at  Machiasport  to  process  for- 
eign oil  for  the  domestic  market  could 
begin  a  process  which  might  well  end 
ultimately  in  the  Balkanization  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  too  am  opposed  to  such  a  Balkani- 
zation. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  trade  policy,  let 
us  have  a  national  trade  policy.  If  we 
are  to  have  free  trade  for  one,  let  us 
have  free  trade  for  all.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
tect the  regional  industries  of  one  part 
of  the  country  from  foreign  competition, 
let  us  protect  equally  the  regional  in- 
dustries of  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Construction  of  the  Machiasport  re- 
finery will  give  a  very  definite  trade  ad- 
vantage to  the  oil  users  of  one  section  of 
this  Nation,  an  advantage  not  to  be 
shared  by  the  other  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion, an  advantage  dearly  bought.  I  say 
dearly  bought  because  cheap  foreign  oil 
will  cost  many  jobs,  many  thousands  of 
jobs,  in  the  oilfields,  the  steel  companies, 
the  heavy  equipment  producers  who 
benefit  from  a  healthy  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  point  which  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  has  covered. 
The  Northern  States  pay  less  in  whole- 
sale prices  for  their  oil  than  do  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States.  They 
will,  if  Machiasport  is  approved,  at  least 
initially  pay  even  less  for  its  oil.  To  ob- 
tain these  lower  prices,  we  are  asked,  in 
essence,  to  junk  our  oil  quota  system. 
This  system  has  served  us  well.  It  has 
been  in  part  responsible  for  the  vigorous 
growth  and  healthy  condition  of  the  do- 


mestic American  oil  industry.  How  im- 
portant this  industry  has  become  is  seen 
in  my  own  State  of  Alaska  where  the 
development  of  the  Kenai-Cook  Inlet  oil 
fields  plus  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
on  the  North  Slope  mean  that  at  last  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  hopes  of  becoming 
economically  strong,  able  to  cope  with 
the  great  poverty  of  its  native  people,  to 
build  roads  it  does  not  have,  to  Improve 
the  communications  it  so  badiy  needs,  to 
move  forward  together  with  our  sister 
States  as  a  full  and  equal  member  of  the 
Union  Into  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century. 

This  is  threatened  by  the  importation 
of  cheap  Libyan  oil.  It  Is  cheaper,  at  least 
in  the  short  run,  to  drill  and  produce  oU 
in  Libya  than  It  is  in  Alaska.  As  we 
learned  so  well  during  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1956  and  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  last 
year,  it  may  be  cheaper  but  it  is  not  .se- 
cure. Many  Presidents  and  many  Con- 
gresses have  recognized  the  importance 
of  having  secure,  accessible  and  sufUclent 
quantities  of  domestic  oil.  So,  this  is  a 
matter  of  national  security.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  domestic  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point.  This  is  a  table 
of  New  England's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries listed  in  rank  of  their  relative  im- 
portance to  the  area.  The  table  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston  for  inclusion  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Business  Re- 
view by  Norman  S.  Fieleke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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duHne,  xncLd^d  ,n  tU  u^,                  'r^'    °'    ^'"■^'*^"    imports     But   oil   is   not  F.KX1  ..nd  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  ,7  Use 

iv:.!,,-  ,  .w  ^                                                         "^^  0"'y  indusirv  so  protected    Take  a  1 306  1838 1 

'mr^^wEnXTmanLraiturln^ ''■''''*      ^"^^  ^'  '^'^  ''~  '"du«tr.es  on  our  lust    The  «    ^^"PPer  Volstead  Act  .,f   1922-antltrust 

lndiu,try                                                                 so-called    voluntary   a^ret-ment   on    tex-  '•"""ipt;-"   for  ..griculturai   ccK>pen,ttve.    ,t 

1    Aircraft  and  '>ar'*                             ««     tiles  coveis  a  wide  range  of  Cotton  prod-  ^\"^  "*"  .j^?"',           ^„   ^ 

I    Co^mrn^"1.rn^^u.prn*at  ::::;;  1        --^  manufactured  not  only  in  the  North  ^Zl^rJ^^T^.;^ ^^T^^ s^^,,u., 

3  Metal  working    machinery. 3.7      ^^^   "^   ">"">■   "^her  Slate's   as    .veil    This  subsidies    ,4«   uso     1151)        '''■''*- ^"'PP'"? 

4  Electronic    -orrtiKinent*   _       3  0     nontariff   barrier    to    trade    protects    the  lO    shipping    Act    of    1916^   antitrust    ex- 

3    Nonferrous  rilling  and  drawing. ..  3.  0      American    cotton    textile   industi-v     It   is  f-mptions  1 46  U  S  C    814) 

6  General   Industrial    machinery 3  9      my  uiiderstandlnK  that  efforts  are  afoot  "    Fisheries    Cooperative    Marketing    ^ct 

7  Footwear  except  rubber...    2  8     to   extend    this   agreement    to   wool    and  ■-''    'M*— antitrust    exemptions     (15    U.sc 

I   ^^JJ\lr             hardware....  3,6     manmadf  fibers  as  well  ^'"' 

a    special  Industry  machinery    30          -r„„w          .        t.                              ..  Labor 

10  Paper  ml,I.s    except  building 3.4           ^*"^  '^'"''*"  ^'*'^'  '^*'*'"  ♦established  on  ,.^    p^,,  j.^^^^  Standards  Act  of   1938   .oq 

11  Ship  and  boat  building...     .          I  8     -"^  number  ot  items  as  a  result  of  escape  use  aon             ^'""aards  Act  of  1938  .29 

12  Cleaning  and    toilet  goods    1,7      Clause   actions   resulting    Iroin   studies   of  13    National   I.ibor  Relations   Acts  of   1935 

13  Lighting  and  wiring  devices 1.7      t,ne  TarltT  Commission  and  the  approval  uid  1947    29  use    141) 

14  .Newspapers 1.7     ot  the  President    Such  a  .studv  of  stain-  H    ftailway  Labor  Act  of  1926   (45  Use 

«    ^f*/  ''"'*  P«P"-bo*fd  producu...  J. 7     less  steel  rlatware  led  to  the  imposition  of  '5' ' 

7   Z^.^l^,  W^' *-^     tarlfT  quotas  Such  a  study  of  carpets  led  ^"^•'"  Business 

Is    Ere^tTl^arr^tuSo'rf-pP^-ti"   \l      '°  ^^^  ™^?'j-"  "^  '-^"^    ■^-^>  «  ^'"^-V  63!^    ''""'   ""^'""^   '''  "'  ''''   ' '^  ^'' 

19  Plastic    product,,    n.e  c V.  1  4     of  watches  led  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs.  jg    small  Business  Investment  Act  of  iy,s 

20  Jewelry  and  silverware 1  4         Furthennore,   when    it   came   tune   to  (15  use  661).           '^"imeni  aci  01  i9.:,8 

21  .Mechanical  mea.suring  devices 14      leneyotlate  the  G.ATT.  certain  products  17    Small    Business    Set-AMde    Program— 

22  Commer.-ui   printing.             1.3      were    exempted    from    tariff    reductions.  Section   (15)   of  the  Small  Business  Act  (is 

23  Costume  jewelry  and  notions 12     These    products    included   wool    textiles  u«C637) 

24  W..men  s    .nd   misses'  .juterwear..   12     footwear,     leather     producUs      ceramics*  Resno'ial  Development: 

-  ^  ^:'a^^:::';ro<,.c^-^^u.it^- \  \  fii^Tu  ''^'''^■-  ^'r'"'?'  ^"^'^-  ,,ruie";3T '''"'•  •'"''"^''•^■^^'•■^'"^^ 

27  Paperb.«rd   .-ontalner.    u.d   boxes.    1    I      ments,  tot)acnxand  watches    In  addition,  ,9    Rural    Electrification    Act    of    ,936      7 

28  offlce  ma.:hine8.   nee       .     1.0     ^"^  so-called  -Ainerican  standard  price.  U3C9oii                  '■autn    acc   h    iwjb    ,, 

29  Mi.Hcellaneous  textile  gotxis     g     still  In  existence   has  for  years  .served  to  20    Area   Redevelopment    \ct  of    iqei     to 

30  Weaving   finishing  mills,  wool 9     protect  certain  .sections  of  the  chemical  U'^c  2501 1  ' 

31  Toys  and  sporting  goods 9      IndUStlT  21     Public   Works   and   Economic   Develop 

32  Household   furniture ..      a         .\s  an  example  of  the  many  laws  now  •"*■"*  '^^^  '^^  '^65  (42  use  3121) 

Mr     STEVENS     The    burden    of    Mr      °"  '^^  books  which  serve  to  jirotect  or  '^'f^  Appalachian  Regional  Development  An 

Fielekes   article   Is   summed   up    bv  'his     Promote  regional  buslnes.s  and  economic  Housing  ^^^   '*'"'*'"''"'  ^ ' 

sentence:  interests.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.senl  that  ^3    Federal  Ho.isino  ah,^ , 

There  are  only  a  few  major  New  England      f.  ''''  ^"'^'^'-^'^  '^^  "''  '^>-  ^^>^  ^'^rary  of  Vfo'rtgrg'^^rLurance'  Pro-am    V.2"  Use 

indu-itries  which  experience  subst^intiai  !m-     '  o'''«'"f-'^'*   may    be   made   a   i-art    of    the  itot^ 

port    competition     and    ti^iev    account    for    a      Re^'RO  at  this  point  24    Veterans    Administration    Home   Mort- 

much  smaller  share  of  New  Englanda  manu-           There  beiHK  no  objection,  the  list  was  ^**^^  Insurnnce  Program  (38  USC    1801 1 

factunng  output  and  employment  than  the     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record    as  Mr    i^TTrvFMc    t,   io       » 

Industries    with    large    exports     In    fact     for      follows  Mr    blKVENS.    It    IS    interesting.    M; 

the  great  majority  of  industries.  accounUng          P..relgn  Triule  President     hnw  many  of  the.se  acts,   li.r.v 

for   about   four-flfths   of   the   New    England         1    Anti-DumoinK   Act   of    1921    .if.   nse  '"/"T    "^    ^^^^^^   agreements,    how    iiniiv 

output  of  the  32  industries  studied  the  value     ^^^^  '*""  ""'"P'«K  *<=»  "^   1921    ( 19  U  s  c  nf    ti^p^p    escap^    clause    actions     have 

m^^ir^nor?,''ml."?hrnV'''' '*'"''''' ^'"'"P*'"        2   TarlfT  Act  of  1930  ( 19  U  3  c  1202)  '^""'^^  ^'>  ^"e«t   industry  in   the  aica.s 

ing  imports  into  the  U  d                                                  3    Buy  American  Act  of  1033  ( 41  U  S  C    10).  ^^^'^^    "0«'    -^^^k    to    undermine    the    oil 

Of  the  32   industries  included   in   the         ■*    Trade  Expansion  Ac:  of  1962  ae  USC  import  .system, 

table,  competing  imports  Into  the  United     '*?''.  There   is  an    aspect   of   the   oil   quota 

States  account  for  less  than  2  percent  of     Jl     a1,"'uiI'A?'    ^iiJustment   Act    of    19.33  program  which  .serves  to  protect  and  en- 

the  value  of  U  S    shipments  of  these  :n-     ?Ic  624,           *    agricultural    import*    (7  courage  the  development  of  a  domestic 

dustries   In  fact,  imports  as  a  percent  of        6   Webb-Pumerene  Act  of  1918-anti-trust  '',11 '1"""''^?'.   ^'^^^1^^   ^'^"^  benefited  and 

L  S    shipments  exceed  5  percent  in  onlv     exemptions  lor  export  .issocintions  ( 15  use  oentnt  irom  the  contribution  oi  tliii 

five  of  the  :i2  industries  listed— textile     ^^  program     My    point    today    is    a    sim- 

goods.  silverware,  costume  jewelry,  weav-         Agriculture  Ple  one 

ing  and  finishing  mills  and  toys  Imports         ^    Principal  Uws  concerned  with  the  sta-  F''^"'    s  fair    Rt  eional  industry  has  re- 

of  textile  goods  in  1965  were  20  percent     '-"'y-*'"'"  "'  ^^"^  P''<^"  '"'d  Income:  peatedly  been  encouraged  and  strensth- 

of  US  shipment.s.  silverware   17  percent       use  s*"!""""'   ^"J""'™^"'   *"  "'   '^^^    C'  ^"^^^    binder    an    umbrella   of    protection 

costume  jewelry    10  percent    wooi.  9  per:          Agricult'urai    Adjustment    .^ct   of    i938    ,7  sS'Tdn' n'.t  ""hel^f    °'    ""'    ^''''''l 

cent,  toys  6  percent   .Ml  the  other  major     use  i28n  v,      m                        believe  any   region   nf 

industries  of  New  England  had  less  than         <-"onimcKmy  Credit  Corporation  Act  of  1948  ^       U'lHed   States   can   expect    to   have 

5  percent  competition  from  foreign  im-      'isusc  7i4)  ''  '->"!>'  one  way— protective  tanffs  and 

ports                                                                          .Agricuiturni  Act  of  1949  i7  USC   14211  nontariff  barriers  for  its  industries  and 

Of  course,  not  one  of  these  industries      .al'l*"  "'"*  '^«"'^""»'e  Act  of  1962  i7  USC.  f^e^  trade  for  the  products  it  consumes 

has  major  competition  in  AIa.>ka   Alaska  Arguments  may  be  made  for  the  benc- 

does  not  make  slIveI-^vare  aircraft   com-          ^iZ~^.          .  /           "^   ^^^^  Argument.s  can  be  made 

municatuns  footwear  ur'sUverware  Bur               .''  ^T!"*^^'^-^   ^''^'^^'   Corporation  was  for  protection    I  do  n3t  believe  that  an 

Alaska  does  urndi^e^M                                      -fZ-^nized  Oct  17,  1933.  pursuant  to  EO  6360  argument    can    be    made    for    regional 

A.aska  does  produce  oil                                     of  oct    17.  1933.  .mder  the  laws  of  the  State  motectionalism                                 >fPicnai 

V,hat  IS  the  import  -iltuation  leu-ardinR     "f  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  US    From  i  do  riot   ..lotxTt    \fnch,=..„   ., 

oiP  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  oil     Oct    i7    1933  to  juiy  1    lyj'j.  the  cec  was  Mr   lovo   mT  PrAln^^^^^^^^              .. 

imports  now— even  without  the  Machias-     f"*"**'''!  «»d  operated  in  close  affiliation  with  a^!!a,„.  /          J:  t  resident    I  thank  tne 

port  refinery- constitute  about  -'S  ner-      '"^  R«^"*''-'«<^tion  Finance  corporation  on  TfVif    w     T""  '^'^'^'^^    I"  ^y  judgment 

cent  of  domestic  crude  oil  a-.d  natu  al      i"^-  L^^^^   '^'  ^^^  **"  '^^'^^^f^r'-ed  to  tne  |  the  Mac  hiasport  piojx.sal  is  agreed  to. 

gas  llQUld  urodurtinn   Onf.  ml   » J,^f  f  if        "  ''   t>partment  of  Agriculture  by  the  Presl-  't  ^ould  condemn  the  future  of  Alaska, 

on    InH   .0           i           K     tT      .    ''^  "^^     "*■"'"   R*«f8'^l^«tion   Plan   I    Approval   of  -Maska    has    tremendous   oil    reserves 

oil   and   gas   used   in   the   Unit-d  States     the  Commodity  credit  Corporation  Charter  However,  that  oil  must  be  de  Ivered  and 

comes       from       abroad— even       without      ^"-'^    "'    J""«?    29,     1948  e.stabUshed    -he       .  uenverea  anu 

Machiasport                                                            msm.mentamv^r'r  IhlT^""  "!  '^'"'-   '''"  "  ^"P"^^'!-'!  -n^l^^ly  by  the  PxibUc  Works 

It   is   true,   the   oil   Import  .system    for      n?n,  p«ril,V.h.  ,                    ""'^*""  "  P*""**  ""^  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (4.- 

rea.sons  of  national  security  as  well  as     "'"' '^^'••^»  /j?    If*"  t.rsc  2525) 

domestic,  economic  .4rblIlt/r?st.Tct   the      M^uaTl^^T-^  p°273""""^'     Organization  ,^     -^S^"  «  C  ^laoi  et  _seq    ..pplie..  ,0  f,.rm  .,nd 
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marketed  in  competition  with  Lybian  oil. 
And  It  cannot  compete.  There  would  be 
no  Incentive  to  produce  that  oil  so  it 
would  be  available  to  us  in  the  case  of 
an  emergency.  Under  today's  program 
that  oil  could  be  available  to  see  our 
country  through  an  emergency  or  an  in- 
ternational crisis  such  as  occurred  at  the 
lime  of  the  Suez  cri.sis. 

Alaska  is  a  big  oil  developing  frontier. 
Its  oil  would  be  lost  to  us  if  they  had  to 
compete  with  the  Lybian  oil. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
comments  concerning  the  economic  as- 
pects vi  the  developing  oil  area  of  the 
State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  know  that  we  have  to  ship  our  oil 
in  American  ships,  because  of  the  Jones 
Act  We  purchase  our  steel  from  Ameri- 
can steel  producing  companies,  and  they 
enjoy  prot.ection  by  law.  The  import  sys- 
tem which  we  are  supporting  today  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  industry-  in  Alaska. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  the  alterna- 
tive to  what  the  Senator  suggests  is  that 
(he  oil  would  be  purchased  from  foreign 
nations  and  transported  in  ships  made 
in  foreipn  .shipyards  from  steel  produced 
;n  foreign  steel  mills,  as  compared  to 
ships  manufactured  in  American  ship- 
yards with  American  steel.  That  should 
be  of  >:reat  importance  to  New  England. 
Many  ships  are  built  in  New  England. 
New  England  does  a  fine  job  and  they 
build  good  .ships,  even  though  their  ships 
are  built  with  a  higher  wage  scale  than 
IS  prevalent  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  LONG  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator,  in  considering  these  figures,  has 
added  to  the  cost,  as  included  in  his  com- 
putation, the  cost  of  heating  in  New 
Eneland  I  think  it  tends  to  close  this 
uap  somewhat.  It  costs  a  little  more,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
to  provide  a  home  in  New  England,  to 
heat  it.  especially  with  the  prices  that  are 
now  paid  by  New  England  consiuners; 
and  perhaps  this  differential  in  part  ac- 
counts for  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  L0>:G  I  ask  the  Senator  whose 
fault  that  IS  Tl.e  Senator  very  ably  rep- 
resents a  great  State  in  New  England. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  it  costs  more  to 
heat  in  New  England? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  hour  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  another  hour  or  such  part 
of  that  hour  as  I  may  require  to  com- 
plete mv  remarks. 

Tl:e  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.icction.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
uhose  lauli  it  is  that  it  costs  more  to 
iieat  in  N-w  England? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Appreciating  the  limi- 
tations on  the  Senator's  time,  and  the 
tact  that  we  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pive  full  consideration  to  the 
ari'ument  he  is  making.  New  England 
Senators  intend  to  cover  the  questions 
the  Senator  has  just  raised  and  all  the 
related  questions  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Senator's  statement.  We  intend  to 
iiresent  a  formal,  orderly  case,  so  that 


the  country  may  understand  it  when  we 
get  to  it. 

We  in  New  England  challenge  many 
points  the  Senator  has  made  this  morn- 
ing— the  facts,  arguments  based  upon 
those  facts,  and  conclusions.  We  intend 
to  get  into  this.  The  Senator's  speech  is 
the  first  concentrated  attention  and  con- 
cern the  oil  industry  has  indicated  in 
New  England  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement 
and  his  evidence  of  concern,  and  we  in- 
tend to  get  into  it  when  the  time  is  more 
propitious  and  adequate  than  It  would 
be  if  we  tried  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
exchange  this  morning. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  why  I  ask  that 
question  is  that  in  my  speech  I  develop 
the  reason  why  it  costs  more  to  heat  in 
New  Englarid.  The  best  I  can  make  of 
it,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  that  the  dealers 
in  his  area  charge  a  higher  markup  than 
do  dealers  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
most  of  the  oil  distribution  in  New  Eng- 
land is  done  by  the  major  oil  companies. 
Is  the  Senator  saying  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are   the   gougers? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  major  oil  companies  diftribute 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  oil  up 
there.  The  other  75  percent  is  distributed 
by  the  local  dealers,  and  their  markup  is 
substantially  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  or  South  Atlantic  area; 
and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  it  costs 
more. 

I  have  the  figures.  You  are  petting  your 
oil  wholesale  cheaper  than  they  are. 
Your  dealers  are  charging  more  to  dis- 
tribute it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  show  that  the  major  oil  companies 
control  supply  in  New  England.  Senator 
McIntyre's  hearings  have  already  indi- 
cated that,  and  we  will  show  it  at  length 
when  we  get  to  it,  at  the  right  time.  So 
if  it  is  a  gouging  operation,  the  gouging 
is  being  done  by  the  industry  which  the 
Senator  is  defending  this  morning. 

Mr.  LONG.  With  75  percent  of  the 
distribution  being  done  by  the  independ- 
ents, it  comes  with  poor  grace  to  accuse 
the  major  oil  companies. 

May  I  say  that,  as  a  member  of  th^ 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  in  years 
past,  I  have  conducted  hearings  at  v.hlcii 
these  independent  distributors  com- 
plained about  the  pricing  conduct  of  the 
major  oil  comiianies.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  their  complaint  has  been? 
Their  complaint  is  that  the  major  com- 
panies are  not  charging  enough  at  re- 
tail and  that  they,  in  competition  with 
the  majors,  cannot  make  enough  money, 
with  the  result  that  the  price  of  oil  should 
go  up. 

I  have  done  what  I  can  to  help  the 
small  retail  gasoline  stations  ret  a  better 
price  and  make  a  better  profit,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  business.  Their  principal 
complaints  have  been  that  the  major  oil 
companies  will  not  let  them  have  enough 
markup;  that  they  have  to  compete  with 
the  major  stations.  They  say  that  not 
enough  money  is  made  at  the  marketing 
end.  and  that  the  major  companies 
should  arrange  their  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness so  that  they  make  more  of  their 


money  on  the  marketing  end.  That  has 
been  a  complaint  in  my  hometown,  where 
we  have  a  major  refinery;  and  it  has  been 
so  in  other  areas  where  I  have  held 
hearings  and  talked  with  independent 
retailers. 

In  some  instances  States  have  even 
passed  laws  to  see  to  it  that  major  com- 
panies would  not  so  reduce  that  retail 
markup  to  the  point  that  the  independ- 
ent stations  would  have  difficulty  in 
surviving. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  dis- 
course, but  since  he  has  referred  to  me 
specifically  in  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  points. 

First,  the  Machiasport  ijroix)sal  does 
not  require  the  repeal  of  the  imix)rt 
quota  system  of  protecting  the  oil  sys- 
tem. Much  of  the  Senator's  argument 
IS  based  on  the  asstmiption  that  that  is 
the  objective.  It  is  not. 

Second,  the  shoe  industry  lias  not  liad 
that  kind  of  protection.  At  the  present 
time  imjwrted  shoes  constitute  almost 
30  percent  of  the  domestic  production 
and  not  12.2  percent,  which  is  the  i^ro- 
tection  for  the  oil  industry 

Third,  the  Senator,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  has  not 
yet  reported,  nor  to  the  best  of  mv 
knowledge  has  he  supported  imjxirt 
quota  production  for  shoes  or  textiles 
Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  demonstrate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  speech  that  if  this 
special  advantage  is  given  Occidental 
Petroleum,  which  would  help  Maine, 
there  is  no  justice  denying  a  similar  ad- 
vantage for  Savannah,  Ga.  Or  denying 
the  company  that  has  a  foreign  trade 
zone  in  Pennsylvania,  a  similar  advan- 
tage, or  denying  it  to  a  company  in  New 
York  or  in  New  Jersey  that  might  want 
a  foreign  trade  zone  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. How  can  we  do  this  for  Occidental 
Petroleum  Co..  which  is  a  relatively  i  ew 
company,  and  deny  it  ta  the  older  com- 
panies which  have  made  sreat  sacrifices 
to  maintain  this  Nation  in  good  times 
and  bad  times  at  con.siderable  sacrifice 
and  cost  to  themselves? 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  other  low- 
cost  imports,  that  is  a  problem  which  is 
going  to  face  us  in  tiie  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor had  advocated  that  there  should  be 
protection  for  the  shoe  industry  of 
Maine;  that  they  should  not  be  put  out 
of  business  by  low-cost  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  to  do  sometliing  about 
that,  and  that  time  will  come  m  connec- 
tion with  the  steel  industry.  They  have 
to  compete  with  low-cost  foreign  steel, 
mainly  because  of  the  wage  differential. 
Tlie  same  thing  is  going  to  be  true  one 
of  these  days  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tronics industry.  Where  American  indus- 
tries have  to  compete  with  iiroducts 
from  foreign  countries  where  they  can 
get  labor  much  cheaper,  or  about  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  ours,  the  problem  will 
become  increasingly  serious. 

I  have  never  asked  that  we  be  judged 
by  dual  standards.  When  someone  sug- 
gested we  have  a  foreign  trade  zone  in 
Louisiana     to     manufacture     ships     or 
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bartjes  to  be  sold  In  foreign  areas.  I  was 
willlru?  to  support  that  proposal  only  on 
the  condition  that  It  would  be  a  case 
of  products  coming  In  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  then  goin«  back  ixit  to  be  used 
abroad,  and  that  they  should  not  be  sold 
In  competition  with  American  manufac- 
turers on  the  American  market  I  have 
been  consistent 

If  one  looks  at  the  overall  problem, 
considering  crude  oil  imports  and  resid- 
ual fuel,  they  are  about  25  percent  of 
the  market  for  oil  and  !<as  If  a  war  wf  re 
to  come  upon  us  we  could  use  our  old 
shoes  for  quite  awhile  until  we  had  our 
bare  feet  on  the  around,  but  that  is  not 
true  of  fuel  It  would  only  last  about  30 
days  We  would  have  to  rely  on  the  re- 
fineries and  resourct's  we  have 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
that  occurred  dunni?  the  deliverv-  of  Mr 
Long's  address  > 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  Interest  to  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  1/Oulslana  as  he 
stated,  the  case  for  the  big  oU  companies 
as  to  «hy  and  In  what  manner  the 
Machiasport  foreign  trade  zone  would 
bring  down  the  oil  Industry  and  result  In 
the  loss  of  Jobs  throughout  the  country. 

I  simply  wish  to  say,  Mr  President, 
that  I  have,  since  December,  In  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  hearings,  been 
not  only  frustrated  but  completely  baffled 
by  the  administration  nCQclals,  who  have 
engaged  in  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  a.s 
It  were.  In  denying  to  tiie  State  of  Maine 
and  to  New  England  what  that  region 
should  have 

Mr  LXDNG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr  McINTi'RE  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  charges.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  project  Ls  an  attempt  to  help  the 
Northeaat  section  of  the  country  at  the 
experxse  of  the  Southeast  and  the  South- 
west All  the  experts  would  agree.  I  be- 
lieve, that  that  Is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion. In  reverse,  of  what  the  oil  import 
program  now  does  The  program  helps 
the  oil  producers  of  our  country,  and  has 
forced  the  concentration  of  refining  ca- 
pacity in  Texaus  and  Louisiana,  causing 
hitch  prices  m  New  England  aoid  else- 
where In  the  Northeast.  And  I  must  say 
this  Is  Important  to  New  England.  We 
use  22  percent  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  pro- 
duced In  this  country. 

Mr  LONG  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point '' 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  speaks  oi  advantage  to 
one  .section  of  the  country  That  certainly 
describes  the  effect  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram We  In  New  England,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  are  not  .seeking 
to  gam  any  advantage,  but  are  merely 
trymg  to  share  in  the  advantages  which 
already  exist,  but  accrue  solely  to  the 
bentfit  of  one  other  portion  of  this 
country 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  Mr 
MusKiE'  has  stated,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  New  E^igland  Senators  would  allow 
the  Senator  from  Ixjuisiana  hi.s  full  tune 
today,  and  that  we  would  come  back  on 
another  day,  when  I  hope  we  wnll  be 
Joined  by  the  dLstmguished  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Mr  Proxmirei, 
and  we  will  then  try  to  state  our  case. 


I  believe,  the  more  I  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, that  New  England  has  a  unique  case, 
and  the  strongest  case  possible  The  more 
I  examine  tlie  oil  mdustr/.  with  the  con- 
cessions being  granted  to  it  in  the  form 
of  tax  credits  and  deductions.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr  Hart  I .  in  his  capacity  as  cJialrman 
of  the  Ant. trust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, has  started  his  hearings  on  the 
matter  t>caus«'  I  noticed  that  while  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  talked  a  good 
deal  today  about  the  little  fellow,  he  did 
not  tell  us  too  much  about  what  this  oil 
uiU>ort  program  means  to  the  big  ones. 

We  have  many,  many  oil  companies  in 
this  counti-y  willi  assets  In  excess  of  $500 
niiilion  Some  of  tiiem  have  not  paid  a 
corporate  income  ttx  for  4  or  5  years. 
So  on  another  day.  we  shall  be  back  to 
prt'si-nt  the  ca.se  lor  Machiasport  and 
Nf'.v  Ent^land 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  Massa- 
ohusttts 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
di.->ting;a.shed  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiE  <  and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hcimp.sh:re  'Mr  McIntyrei,  and 
thank  them  for  their  comments  here. 
They  have  ;ndicat-ed  to  the  Senate  that 
at  .>ome  time  in  the  ven,'  near  future, 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days,  many 
of  us  from  the  New  England  area,  and 
I  am  sure  Senators  from  other  parts  of 
•.iif  country  as  well,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  .v  very  careful  review  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  to- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  presented  his  views 
and  the  views  of  the  oil  industry  on  this 
exceedm^jly  important  issue. 

.As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
ha.-,  pointed  out.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
oil  importation  program,  .is  wt  H  as  the 
other  kinds  of  special  tri*atment  that  are 
provided  to  the  oil  Industn-  in  the  way 
of  beneflt.s  exemptions,  sub.-.idles.  hand- 
outs, or  whatever  other  phrase  one  might 
wish  to  use 

The  one  fact  that  we  cannot  get  away 
from.  Mr.  President,  and  that  every 
American  ought  to  know,  is  that  just  Uus 
one  special  program  for  the  oil  indus- 
try'— the  miport  rnntrol.'i^ — is  costing  us 
anywhere  from  $4  to  $7  billion  a  year. 
Thus.  Ml  President,  since  the  oil  im- 
;>ortation  quota  program  started  some  10 
years  ago.  the  consumers  of  this  country 
have  been  paying  $40  to  $70  billion  to 
these  special  inteiest  groups  In  the  oil 
industry. 

I  think  the  burden  of  proof  certamly 
lies  with  the  oil  industrj'  to  show  the 
rea.sons  why  we  ought  to  continue  such 
an  expensive  program,  why  this  Is  so  im- 
portant in  terms  of  national  security,  and 
•\hy  they  have  to  be  treated  .so  imiquely 
and  so  generously  under  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  today 

Mr  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  caie  has  not  been  proved  either 
by  his  statement,  or  by  the  many  state- 
ments from  the  leaders  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try Many  of  the  j.)Oints  that  he  has  men- 
tioned today  liave,  I  think,  in  fact  been 


answered,  and  answered  fully  and  re- 
sponsibly, during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings in  the  Anti-Trust  Subcommittee 
the.se  past  few  days,  and  have  been  an- 
swered many  other  times  as  well. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  welcome,  as  I  kiio*- 
my  colleagues  from  New  England  wtl- 
come.  an  opportunity  to  take  this  pro- 
gram issue  by  issue,  advantage  by  ad- 
vantage, subsidy  by  subsidy,  handout  hy 
handout,  and  reveal  to  the  Members  if 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people 
exactly  what  this  is  costing  not  only  the 
consumers  of  New  England  but  also  all 
the  other  consumers  of  our  great  land. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remaiks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne-.v 
Hamp.shlre.  and  I  commend  the  splendid 
work  done  by  him  in  the  hearings  he  iias 
held  and  the  information  and  the  com- 
ments derived  from  those  hearings  which 
have  provided  such  an  insight  into  tl.e 
whole  broader  question  of  sp)eclal  privi- 
leges and  advantages  to  the  oil  industiy 

I  also  commend  the  dl.stlnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  the  splendid  wok 
he  has  done.  He  has  really  provided  a 
great  leadership  in  this  area.  He  speaks 
m  this  matter  not  only  for  the  Stale  of 
Maine  and  for  New  England,  but  also  m 
the  interest  of  rendering  a  great  .service 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people. 

I  commend  the  New  England  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  their 
intere.st  in  this  matter.  We  all  want  to 
show  the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  facts  are. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  ap- 
plaud the  emphasis  with  which  he  put 
the  question  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country-  today. 

This  matter  may  have  started  in 
Machiasport,  but  my  own  experience  has 
been  that  as  I  look  at  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem.  I  realize  that  I  have  been 
sitting  here  in  the  past  completely  ig- 
norant of  what  the  oil  industn,-  and  the 
Oil  barons  of  this  country  have  bern 
dointr  and  are  doing. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  Hart  I  will  come  up  with  some 
answers.  I  know  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can 
to  let  the  people  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  add  more  than  a  word  or  two  to 
what  I  said  earlier  this  morning. 

I  compliment  the  dl.stlnguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  the  hear- 
ings held  with  respect  to  the  Machias- 
port project.  I  add  my  emphasis,  as  he 
has.  to  the  hearings  of  the  Hart  subcoir.- 
mittee  which  have  already  begun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\r 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled.  "Probe  of  OH  Price  Be- 
havior Promises  To  Be  Illuminating. 
wriHen  by  Laurence  Stern  and  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  undertakes  to  outline  the  scope 
of  the  action  initiated  by  the  Hart  sub- 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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Probe  or  On.   Price  Behavior  Promises  To 
Be  Illuminating 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 
It  is  ten  years  since  the  Senate  Antitrust 
.Old  Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  its 
n.ur-curlinpr  investigation  into  prices  and 
;  rotlts  of  Uie  drug  industry.  This  week  the 
.ime  gadfly  irroup  quietly  opened  up  a  new 
.uquiry  into  Uie  price  behavior  of  the  Amerl- 
inn  oil  industry. 

The  subcormnittec  has  made  a  specialty  of 
aKp.ng  into  the  subsurface  Issues  of  public 
.if  that  are  rarely  featured  on  the  front  i>age 
,  r  the  6 -30  television  report  (its  revelations 
M  drvig  prices  ha-. ing  been  an  exception). 
-^t.  U  investigators  have  spent  months 
^Mtherlr.;^  evidence  and  witnesses  for  the  new 
scries  <){  hearings.  The  pmttern  of  evidence 
.-u^gcsts  that  as  spectacular  as  the  drug  price 
imrkups  might  have  been,  they  don't  hold  a 
r.uidle  to  the  excess  costs  being  paid  by 
.\inerlcan  oil  consumers — thanks  in  large 
me;isure  to  friendly  Government  Interven- 
tion 

D."ug  products,  beyond  their  economically 
;-.;.inglb!e  capacity  to  save  lives  and  reduce 
uiTerlng,  play  an  lmp>ortant  role  In  this 
country's  indvLstrlal  economy.  But  oU  is  the 
(oXiiSii!^  of  Ameriran  enterprise.  During  1968 
t!:e  $55  billion  in  lales  by  oil  companies 
li.v  rfed  those  of  the  drug  industry  by  more 
'V.an   slx-fuld. 

Tlie  drug  manufacturers  had  friends  and 
.idvocates  spotted  on  strategic  committees 
during  the  drug  act  reform  battle  in  1962 
and  it  was  only  the  thalidomide  scandal  that 
prevented  them  from  carrying  the  day.  But 
Lil  has  entire  regions,  battalions  of  leglsla- 
'i.e  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  and  one  of  the 
.ni,,.st,  pervasive  and  well-heeled  lobbies  In 
W.i.shlngton. 

.\  commonly  voiced  criticism  of  oil's  In- 
fluence in  Washington  centers  on  the  27''2 
per  cent  depletion  allowance  that  oil  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  write  off  on  their  taxes. 
.^nd.  in  fact,  the  depletion  allowance  has 
proved  far  more  durable  than  other  innova- 
tions, such  as  the  war  on  pKiverty. 

But  the  antlmonopoly  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch,)  will  train 
:t.s  attention  on  the  Import  quota  system 
".hlch  was  Inaugurated  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  has  hardened  Into  concrete  along 
with  many  other  such  Federal  benefactions 
TO  American  big  business  and  big  labor. 

One  prominent  economist  has  told  Hart's 
iiivestlgators  that  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem costs  all  U.S.  oil  purchasers  54  billion 
nnnualiy. 

Domestic  producers  In  the  Southwest  began 
ii.imorlng  for  import  controls  after  World 
War  II  when  lower-cost  foreign  oU  from  the 
Middle  East  began  entering  American  ports. 
President  EJlsenhcwer  finally  proclaimed  a 
system  of  mandatory  quotas  la  brief  period 
of  voluntary  controls  failed)  In  1959  on 
grounds  of  national  security. 

The  national  security  argument  was  that 
.^.Tierlcan  dei>endence  on  cheaper  Middle 
E.istern  oil  rendered  the  country  vulnerable 
V:>  the  vagaries  of  International  crisis.  It  was 
ihe  Suez  crisis  In  1956  that  led  to  the  even- 
tual adopticn  of  the  quota  system. 

Because  of  the  oil  quotas,  the  price  of  for- 
eign oil  coming  into  the  United  States  is 
nearly  twice  the  world  level  of  about  $2.10  a 
b:\rrel.  Imports  are  held  down  to  12.2  per  cent 
I  :  the  total  domestic  demand. 

WhUe  the  oil  industry  boasts  some  of  our 
most  vociferous  free  enterprisers  and  rugged 
;ridivlduallstB.  few  sectors  of  the  American 
I  canomy  are  more  intertwined  with  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  from  the  State  House  to  the 
C.ipitol.  The  level  of  oil  production  Is  rigor- 
•usly  controlled  down  to  virtually  the  last 
lirop  by  a  network  of  interstate.  Federal  and 
state  agencies  operating  in  close  step  with 
the  producers.  The  object  of  this  elaborate 
regulation  is  ."sometimes  called  conservation 
but  the  name  of  the  game  is  price  malnte- 
iiaiice. 


If  the  production  of  frying  pans,  or  baby 
food  were  so  controlled,  the  housewives  of 
America  would  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

Opposition  to  the  Import  quotas  on  oil  is 
not  limited  to  Impractical  free  enterprise 
economists.  It  encompasses  ^ome  important 
big  business  Interests,  speclfiL-ally  the  Na- 
tion's top  chemical  companies,  who  claim 
that  the  tiigher  price  of  U.S.  oil  puts  tiiem 
at  a  disadvantage  with  German,  British  and 
Japanese  competitors.  The  chemical  industry 
win  be  heard  from  during  the  forthcoming 
Senate  hearings. 

All  in  all,  the  new  Investigation  comes  at  a 
time  of  heightened  public  awareness  of  oiis 
ubiqultotis  influence  on  the  American  econ- 
omy ind  physical  environment. 

The  Santa  Barbara  oil  slick,  a  result  of  lax 
public  regulation  of  underwater  drilling,  was 
a  major  embarrassment  to  the  industry.  The 
fight  over  the  proposed  Machiasport  Maine, 
free  trade  zone  galvanized  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  New  England  against  the  ma- 
jority of  oil  companies  who  sought  to  ::cuttle 
the  project. 

Also  the  recent  increase  in  reUil  gasoline 
price*  will  take  an  estimated  $800  mlllicn  in 
additional  costs  from  the  pockets  cX  gasoline 
buyers. 

And  so.  It  would  seem,  oil  is  once  .igain 
finding  Its  way  into  troubled  waters. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  much 
wider  questions  have  been  opened  up  as 
a  result  of  the  Machiasport  project. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his 
speech  has  indicated  the  danger,  as  he 
sees  it,  of  New  England  s  reliance  upon 
foreign  oil  for  its  fuel  supply. 

If  this  is  indeed  a  danger,  then  we 
might  consider  whether  we  should  repeal 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  in- 
volves drilling  for  oil  in  this  country  and 
also  overseas.  It  also  involves  drilling  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  is  used  for  those  pur- 
poses as  well. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  are  using 
this  allowance  to  produce  oil  reserves 
which  are  vulnerable  and  would  be  of 
little  consequence  to  us  in  times  of  na- 
tional danger. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  whole  question  brought  up 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
concerning  the  importation  programs, 
the  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  all 
of  the  oil  constimed  in  New  England 
comes  by  way  of  tanker  from  the  gulf 
ports. 

There  is  always  the  question  as  to  why 
it  is  so  much  in  the  national  interest  to 
import  that  oil  from  the  gulf  ports  rather 
than  from  Venezuela.  If  an  enemy  sub- 
marine is  off  the  Atlantic  coast  or  off 
Florida,  it  will  sink  a  ship  coming  from 
the  gulf  ports  as  easily  as  a  ship  coming 
from  Venezuela.  Yet,  we  hear  the  state- 
ment made  that  this  program,  which 
makes  us  get  otu-  oil  from  the  gulf,  will 
protect  our  security. 

The  point  the  Senator  made  on  oil 
depletion  is  fundamental  and  basic,  and 
we  will  certainly  want  to  get  into  this 
area  as  well. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  New  England  will  be 
heard  from  in  due  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  under- 
stand the  Interest  of  the  Senators  from 
New  England,  and  I  applaud  them  for 
their  interest. 
I  have  been  twice  referred  to  as  speak- 


ing the  views  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  acting  in  their  behalf. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  make  such 
statements  about  other  Senators.  I  try 
not  to  do  so.  On  occasion  I  have  said  such 
things,  and  I  have  offered  a  very  con- 
trite apology  when  I  have  done  so. 

It  might  interest  the  Senators  who 
have  made  such  inferences  that  last  year 
I  proposed  that  we  write  the  oU  import 
program  Into  law  so  that  everyone  would 
know  what  the  rules  are  and  where  he 
stands.  The  reason  I  did  not  offer  the 
measure  on  the  floor  was  that  I  knew  it 
would  not  prevail  because  I  knew  the 
major  oil  companies  would  opE>ose  it. 
They  wanted  to  bring  in  more  foreign 
oil  while  I  wanted  to  curtail  it. 

I  was  speaking  for  the  independent 
producers  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
put  the  oil  import  program  into  the 
statute.  The  little  companies  wanted 
such  a  measure,  but  the  major  compa- 
nies did  not  want  it.  They  would  have  op- 
posed my  suggestion  for  a  firm,  rigid 
limitation  of  oil  imports  had  I  offered  it. 
They  would  have  objected  had  it  gotten 
out  of  the  committee.  I  was  aware  of 
that. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  almost 
every  oil  company  in  my  State  was  op- 
posed to  me.  I  had  favored  heavy  taxes 
on  the  oil  companies  at  the  State  level. 
As  one  who  represents  a  State  that  has 
74.000  jobs  in  the  production  and  refin- 
ing of  oil  and  in  the  service  industries. 
I  have  as  much  interest  in  those  74.000 
jobs  in  Louisiana  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  have  in  the  300  jobs  in 
Maine,  but  that  should  not  be  the  test. 
We  should  consider  the  national  in- 
ttrest. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  statement 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  I.  He  has  now 
left  the  Chamber  and  will  not  hear  me 
respond  to  his  statement.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  in  a  war.  for  example,  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  get  the  Libyan 
oil  to  Machiasport  as  it  would  be  to  get 
oil  produced  or  refined  in  the  United 
States,  whether  in  Ohio.  Louisiana.  In- 
diana, Texas,  New  Mexico,  or  any  other 
State, 

Whether  the  Senator  has  heard  of 
it  or  not,  we  have  highways.  Oil  can  be 
put  in  a  truck  and  taken  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  jiipelines. 
Has  the  Senator  never  heard  of  the  Big 
Inch,  or  was  he  aware  we  built  the  Big 
Inch  because  enemy  submarines  were 
sinking  the  tankers  during  World  War 

n? 

We  have  since  built  the  mtercoastal 
waterway  along  the  gulf  coast  to  keep 
the  tankers  from  having  to  go  out  where 
there  was  danger.  The  oil  can  be  moved 
in  barges.  It  can  also  be  moved  in  rail- 
road tank  cars. 

We  are  now  bulld'ng  the  barge  canal 
across  Florida  so  that  the  oil  can  move 
across  the  inland  waterway  along  the 
gulf  coast,  go  across  Florida,  and  then 
the  barges  can  proceed  up  an  Inland 
waterway  as  far  as  New  York, 

If  a  barge  or  ship  goes  beyond  Long 
Island  Sound,  however.  It  lias  to  go  out 
in  the  ocean  where  it  can  be  torpedoed. 

If  this  oil  refinery  is  built  at  Machias- 
port, once  a  ship  goes  outside  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  perhaps  even  in  Long 
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Island    Sfjund.    It    I5    subject    to    being 
torpf'doed 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I 
kn  5W  that  the-  S^'nator  from  Louisiana 
has  broad  -ihoulders  If  I  have  said  any- 
thing In  my  remarks  to  reflect  on  him 
^evsonally    I  am  sorry  tor  doln«  -.4:) 

What  I  was  trying  to  say  today  was 
with  refert-nce  to  the  bU  oil  companies, 
whos*>  arguments  the  Senator  has  so 
ably  presented  If  there  was  any  per- 
sonal reflection    I  withdraw  it 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  sought  m- 
formation  about  this  matter  from  every 
agency  of  the  US  Government  which  to 
my  knowledge  has  any  information  about 
It.  including  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the 
matter  I  sought  information  for  the 
speech  made  here  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  from  the  committees  that 
have  studied  the  matter  Information 
that  I  could  not  secure  from  these 
sources  I  sought  from  both  the  major  and 
the  smaller  oil  companies  and  independ- 
ent producers  In  addition  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  consulted 
.  I  a}aft  called  upon  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  this  industry,  because  I 
have  both  made  and  lost  money  in  the 
oil  business  I  know  what  it  is  to  drill  a 
dry  hole,  and  I  know  that  tliere  Is  even 
worse  luck  possible  than  drilling  a  dry 
hole 

So  I  do  know  something  about  the  in- 
dustry from  firsthand  exposure  to  It.  and 
because  m  Louisiana  we  have  raised  more 
money  from  this  industry — which  has 
not  endeared  me  to  the  oil  companies — 
than  we  have  from  any  other  single 
source  I  understand  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  industry  and  I  also  know 
somelhini;  about  the  national  security. 
because  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  help 
to  protect  this  great  country  as  a  service- 
man and  as  a  member  of  such  commit- 
tees as  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Finance 

If  Senators  want  to  talk  ab<:)ut  inve^i- 
gating  the  oil  industry,  there  is  nothing 
new  about  that,  either  I  welcome  that 
They  can  investigate  it  until  Congress 
runs  out.  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
whatever  they  can  develop 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana 
Mr  Long  '  has  presented  the  ;act.>  rele- 
vant t<j  the  Machiasport  project  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  on  his  thoroughness 
and  to  commend  him  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  today 

The  mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram has  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  pre- 
vent a  veritable  flood  of  foreign  oil  from 
undermiinnt,'  the  stability  of  our  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  Industry,  an  industry 
which  must  remain  strong  and  capable 
o:  supply. ng  all  our  energy  requirements 
m  a  time  of  national  emergency 

I  must  point  out  that  despite  the  oil 
trnpurt  control  program,  this  Nation  has 
rxpenenced  a  steady  deterioration  in  its 
inventory  of  recoverable  petroleum  re- 
set ves.  Exploration  lor  new  domestic  re- 
.serves  is  not  keeping  pace  with  increa.sed 
demand  The  cumulative  result  is  a  de- 
crease m  our  national  jjetroleum  self- 
sifBciency  and  .severe  impairment  of  our 
national  security 

Two  World  Wais,  the  Korean  coiUllct. 
the  Suez  crisis  of   1956.  the  Arab-Israel 


war  of  latJT.  and  our  current  involvement 
m  the  Far  East  have  pro\en  beyond  ques- 
tion the  vital  importance  of  petroleum 
self-sulBclency  to  our  national  security 
and  to  our  independent  survival  in  a 
•vorld  dependent  on  energy  for  existence 

We  must  recognize  there  are  those 
pers*^)!Ls  m  American  ujdustry  who  wish 
only  financial  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors, and  they  are  willing  to  use  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  to  gain  such  advantage.  Such 
misuse  of  the  act  by  any  petroleum  or 
petnx-hemkal  company  might  yield  a 
short-term  ttnanclal  advantage  for  the 
company  over  its  competitors  but  would 
surely  result  m  pt-rmanent  and  severe 
damage  to  our  petroleum  .self-sufficiency 
and  impair  our  national  security 

The  regulations  that  govern  the  or- 
derly and  limited  flow  of  foreign  oil  into 
the  United  States  eflectively  channel  the 
monetary  benefit  of  the  oil  import  license 
to  the  domestic  producer  tlirough  a  broad 
distribution  of  oil  Import  licenses  to  hun- 
dreds of  refiners  and  petrochemical 
/manufacturers  located  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  creation  of  a  few  and  then  many 
refining  and  petrochemical  foreign  trade 
zones,  with  the  Immense  pressure  which 
they  would  exert  upon  the  Import  pro- 
gram, would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  benefit  of  the  oil  import  program 
from  the  domestic  petroleum  industrj-. 
Tlie  consequence  would  bt-  to  drastically 
accelerate  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  domestic  petroleum  .self-sufficiency 
and  to  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

I  introduced  a  measure  during  the  last 
se.ssion  of  the  90th  Congress  calllni:  for 
a  study  of  the  oil  Import  program.  This 
study  would  reveal  the  exact  administer- 
ing of  this  program  and  i,ive  us  the  op- 
portunity to  make  changes,  if  any.  where 
necessary  President  Nixon  has  seen  fit 
to  order  a  complete  review  of  the  oil 
import  program.  I  am  confident  this 
review  will  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, and,  after  its  completion,  will  pro- 
duce guidelines  for  strengthening  our 
domestic  oil  industry. 

I  wish  to  reiterate,  in  closing,  that 
under  no  condition  should  any  foreign 
trade  /ones  be  considered  without  view- 
ing them  in  their  entirety  as  to  the  efTect 
they  would  have  on  our  vital  national 
oil  industry' 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPHOLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  .sec- 
ond session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferaiion  nt  N.iclea:    Weapons 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tlon  Treaty 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary   inquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator uiU  state  it 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Are  we  in  execu- 
tive .session'' 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER     We 
still  m  executive  session 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    Mr    President. 


are 


by 


previous   arrangement.   I   agm-d   to   re- 


spond to  some  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  clarify  several  points  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  ihe  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  I  would, 
therefore,  propound  these  questions  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas 

It  IS  my  understanding  that,  under 
the  treaty,  the  United  States  would  still 
be  able  to  place  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  lands  of  our  NATO  allies  so  long 
as  the  United  States  retained  final  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  those  weapons  is 
my  understanding  correct? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  this  treaty 
speaks  about  actions  which  are  prohib- 
ited, and  not  about  those  that  are  per- 
mitted It  does  not  undertake  to  out- 
line everything  that  is  permitted.  It  does 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  nucleer  weap- 
ons and  materials  to  a  nonnuclear  na- 
tion It  does  not  deal  with,  and  there- 
fore does  not  prohibit,  the  United  States 
from  placing  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
territory  of  a  NATO  ally  so  long  as  tlie 
United  States  retains  control  over  the 
use  of  these  weapons. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Is  It  also  correct  that  this 
IS  the  current  policy  of  the  United 
States?  In  other  words,  do  we  not  cur- 
rently follow  a  policy  whereby  nuclear 
weapons  are  stationed  in  NATO  coun- 
tries but  whereby  the  United  States  ;t- 
tains  final  control  over  their  use? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Not  only  is  it  uur 
policy,  but  also,  it  is  the  law.  The  law— 
the  McMahon  Act— prohibits  the  trans- 
fer of  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries,  and  this  treaty  in  a  sense 
merely  confirms  the  law  and  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  Congress 

Mr  SPONG.  There  is  discussion  withm 
the  NATO  alliance,  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator IS  perhaps  familiar,  of  use  of  a  man- 
time  contingency  force  in  the  Atlantic 
Would  the  .same  policy  regarding  nu- 
clear weapons  which  is  applicable  on  land 
under  the  treaty  be  applicable  to  naval 
operations''  In  other  words,  would  it  be 
permissible,  under  the  treaty,  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  participat- 
ing vessels  with  nuclear  weapons  so  lontj 
a-s  the  United  States  retained  final  con- 
trol over  their  use' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  control  by  the  United  States 
upon  the  use  of  the  weapons  is  the  de- 
termining factor,  and  it  is  retained. 

Mr  SPONG  In  1966.  NATO  estab- 
lished a  Nuclear  Planning  Group  for 
planning  and  discussing  policy  related  to 
the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  Is  it 
the  Senator's  understanuing  that  the 
treaty  would  in  no  way  impinge  upon  the 
activities  of  this  group? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Most  certainly,  it  is. 
It  does  nut  deal  with  the  planning  or 
consultation  of  our  allies. 

Mr  SPONG  Other  than  restnctinc 
the  actual  possession  of  nuclear  weapotis 
and  the  development  of  such  by  our 
NATO  allies  who  now  do  not  liave  such 
we^'.pons  IS  there  anything  in  the  treaty 
which   would   restrict   our   NATO   allies 
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from  assuming  a  greater  role  in  the  al- 
liance? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  No.  there  is  no 
restriction  on  our  NATO  allies  from  as- 
suming a  eveater  role,  unless  they  envi- 
sion that  role  as  acquiring  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  themselves  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  restriction  in 
that  sense 

Mr.  SPONG.  So  far  as  the  committee 
was  able  to  determine,  have  the  NATO 
members  been  fully  consulted  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  treaty? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  They  certainly 
have.  This  treaty  was  under  negotiation 
approximately  4»2  years,  and  at  every 
stage  in  these  negotiations  the  NATO 
members  were  fully  consulted  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  More- 
over, some  of  them  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty.  Secretary  Rogers, 
Secretary  Laird,  and  General  Wheeler 
also  reiterated  the  statements  of  pre- 
vious administrations  that  the  treaty  is 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Secretary  Rusk  told  us  that  the  United 
States  had  worked  closely  with  those 
allies  in  the  formulation  of  the  treaty 
and  that  our  allies  were  fully  satisfied 
with  the  treaty  and  it  in  no  way  would 
jeopardize  the  alliance  I  think  the  com- 
mittee thoroughly  agrees  with  that 
evaluation. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  have  read  conflicting 
reports  as  to  what  would  happen  under 
the  treaty  should  Europe  unite.  One  re- 
port suBgested  that  a  united  Europe 
could  assume  the  same  nuclear  status 
which  was  previously  held  by  one  of  its 
components.  In  other  words,  if  Europe 
united  with  either  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain as  part  of  the  new  imion,  the  new 
union  could  become  a  nuclear  power, 
succeeding  the  individual  country  which 
had  been  one.  I  believe  that  this  was  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  view.  I 
iiave.  however,  also  read  an  interpreta- 
tion which  suggests  that  the  nuclear 
power  joining  the  union  would  have  to 
retain  final  control  over  the  weapons.  I 
assume  that  the  committee  adheres  to 
Mr.  Rusk's  view  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
The  committee  adheres  to  this  view.  Al- 
though the  treaty  docs  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  European  unity,  we  were 
Liiven  to  understand  that  a  new  federated 
European  slate  could  inherit  the  nuclear 
status  of  one  of  its  former  components. 
This  new  federated  European  state 
would  have  to  control  all  of  its  external 
security  functions,  including  defense. 
This  interpretation,  to  which  the  com- 
mittee subscribes,  is  part  of  a  question 
and  answer  .series  included  in  the  hear- 
ings of  last  July,  on  pages  262  and  263. 
I  sugeest  that  the  Senator  read  that,  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPONG.  1  am  familiar  with  them: 
I  have  them  here 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  might  also  say 
that  the  committee  was  told  by  Secretary 
Ropers  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
other  States,  has  been  given  the  series  of 
questions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
that  they  have  expressed  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Finally,  I  should  like  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  inspection  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  Many  questions  can. 
of  course,  be  raised  with  regard  to  title 
III.  the  inspection  title,  of  the  treaty.  I 


I 


would,  however,  like  to  focus  on  one 
aspect  at  this  time.  The  treaty  leaves 
open  for  negotiation  between  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency — IAEA — 
and  Euratom  an  agreement  on  safe- 
guards within  the  Euratom  nations.  The 
Euratom  or  Common  Market  nations. 
which  include  many  of  our  NATO  allies 
and  France,  apparently  feel  that  their 
safeguards  are  comparable  to  those  ad- 
vanced by  IAEA.  I  note  in  the  committee 
report  that  certain  witnesses  were 
"optimistic"  as  to  chances  for  the  two 
agencies  being  able  to  reach  agreement. 
I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  I  share 
this  optimism  and  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor could  tell  us  a  little  more  about  its 
source,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Prance  may  not  agree  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  nobody 
can  guarantee  that  these  countries  will 
agree,  and  no  one  can  guarantee  that 
Euratom  and  IAEA  will  reach  this  agree- 
ment. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
committee  looked  at  this  very  closely  and 
that  these  safeguard  systems,  which  are 
presently  used  by  these  two  organiza- 
tions, are  compatible.  There  is  no  great 
divergence  between  them  other  than  their 
geographical  responsibility,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  good  opportunity  and 
probability  that  they  will  agree. 

I  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
about  anything  these  days,  whether  it  is 
foreign  or  domestic.  But  the  .significance 
of  this  and  the  danger  of  not  having  some 
restrictions  upon  the  spread  of  these 
weapons  is  such  that  I  think  there  would 
be  great  pressure  upon  Euratom  and 
IAEA  to  resolve  any  differences. 

As  for  France,  the  committee  was  told 
that  France  does  not  intend  to  put  any 
barriers  in  the  way  of  agreement  between 
Euratom  and  the  mternational  or.eani- 
zation.  although  the  French  have  said 
they  do  not  intend  to  sign  the  a-:ieenu'nt. 
I  do  not  know  how  .seriou.sly  it  might  be 
said  that  the  French  never  will.  At  the 
present  time,  their  attitude  is  against  do- 
ing so.  There  have  been  changes  in  other 
situations  involving  France  in  the  last 
year  or  two;  and  these  situations  also 
lead  to  changes  in  their  political  atti- 
tudes in  matters  such  as  this. 

The  alternative  of  inadequate  control 
is  so  threatening  that  I  b.lieve  the 
chances  are  we  can  resolve  tliese  differ- 
ences and  agree  on  an  inspection  pro- 
gr.im  for  Eun.pc. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  know  that  many  Senators 
share  my  concern  about  the  effect  of 
the  treaty  upon  the  North  Atlantic 
Tresty  Organization  should  it  be  ratified. 
I  felt  that  these  questions  and  answers 
should  be  in  the  record  of  this  debate.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  rendered  a  real  service  in  bring- 
ing up  these  questions.  There  are  many 
ways  to  clarify  these  points.  I  think  the 
procedure  the  Senator  has  followed  is  a 
very  effective  one. 

Those  of  us  who  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters in  committee  sometimes  overlook  or 
forget  the  best  way  to  approach  some  of 
these  questions.  We  think  we  have  cov- 
ered the  matter  as  well  as  we  could, 
but  I  believe  this  is  a  good  way  to  de- 
velop these  important  points,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  contributioii. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative sessions,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  dispose  of  one  or  two 
small  matters? 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 


S  1522— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  GRADUATED  MIN- 
IMUM INCOME  TAX 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  graduated  mini- 
mum income  tax,  two  new  types  of  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  tax  prefer- 
ences, liberalize  the  general  and  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  tax  system  on  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  would  re- 
duce the  tax  advantages  presently  ac- 
corded to  minerals,  especially  for  gas 
and  oil. 

In  order  to  provide  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my  testi- 
mony this  morning  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
E.^GLETON  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  wi'l  be 
received  atid  appropriately  referrf-d  :  and. 
without  objection,  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  tail!  'S.  1522 1  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
impose  a  minimum  income  tax  on  per- 
.sons  now  allowed  certain  exclusions  and 
deductions  from  uro.ss  income,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  general  stand- 
ard deduction  and  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  allowable  to  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  t'le  Coramittre 
en  Finance. 

The  statement,  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
.Statement   bv    SEN.^TOR   Javits    Befi  re   the 
HovsE   Ways    and   Me\n's    Committee   Re- 
(..AP.DiNG  Tax  Reform.  March  12.  1969 

MINIMtM    INCOME    TAX:     FIRST    STEP    TOWARDS 
TAX    REFORM 

I  am  tionored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
.ip-jpar  before  this  Committee  during  its 
deli'oerations  on  tnx  reform  Congress  ^houlo 
..ome  to  grips  wah  the  i.\x  reform  issue  this 
\ear.  At  a  time  of  '^.eavy  federal,  state,  and 
:i..cal  t.ix  burdens,  the  American  public  is 
greatly  concerned  about  the  significant  in- 
equities remaining  in  the  tax  code. 

T.ix  reform  is  particularly  urgent  this  year 
bee. use  Congress  will  have  to  act  before 
June  riO  on  whether  to  extend  the  tax  sur- 
char:?e.  Whether  or  not  there  are  economic 
justracations  for  ;:-s  extension  it  wo-r.d  be 
extremely  difficult  to  go  before  the  Ampricaii 
pe^^ple  and  ask  them  to  support  th.s  tax, 
unless  they  l;ave  as.su:-aiice  that  there  also 
Will  be  meanmcfui  tax  reform  th.s  year  A 
more  desirable  ijblectlve  would  be  to  report 
out  tax  reform  legislation  simultaneously 
with  the  tax  .surch.arge  bill.  I  believe  this  is 
possible,  especially  if  the  Committee  would 
begin  tax  reform  by  approvinii  a  minimum 
income  tax  proposal. 

Also  tax  reform  actions  are  needed  \'  we 
are  to  consider  tax  incentives  for  such  vital 
purposes  as  retr.^.ining  the  hard  core  un- 
employed and  rebialding  the  .«lums.  If  Con- 
gress finds  that  such  tax  incentives  are  use- 
ful and  compatible  with  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  tax  code-    and  I  believe  they  are — it  is 
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essential  that  they  be  added  t».>  a  fax  code 
which  has  been  freed  of  substantial 
inequities 

I  am  awHTp  that  uix  reform  cannot  be 
accomplUhed  tiulclcjy  t  without  a  ifreat  ^eal 
of  st:t\<w.  A  new  balance  must  be  struck 
among  m.my  powerful  interest  sfroups  in  our 
society    and  that  .a  never  an  easy  task 

However  the  ;>rocess  of  reforming  our  ta« 
code  has  already  begun  As  a  result  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Re\enue  and  Expenditure 
Contrj!  Act  of  l'a68.  which  I  hnd  the  honr>r 
to  sponsor  List  year,  the  Treasury  early  last 
month  published  comprehensive  proposals 
fnr  rax  reform  While  this  report  vas  not 
en^lorsed  :jy  President  Johnson,  it  has  al- 
rendy  exmed  great  innuence  la  shaping 
opinion  within  Congress  and  by  informing 
the  Am'Tl'-jn  public  of  the  specific  problem* 
that  require  urgent  correction. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  testimony 
on  the  need  for  a  minimum  Income  tax  and 
describing  my  own  proposiil  for  such  a  tax 
I  will  also  di.scuss  briefly  the  other  provisions 
of  a  tjx  reform  bill  which  I  will  introduce  in 
the  Seniite  t'Xlay.  name.v;  the  requirements 
for  an  .lunual  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  "Treasury  Indicating  the  cost  of  tax  pref- 
erences to  the  Treasury  and  for  d  report  from 
the  S«rT«tc:rv  of  the  Treasury  showing  a  com- 
parlsorr-of  tax  expTdltures  with  budgetary 
expendltiir''-.  moU.tlcailuns  In  the  iieneral 
.•ind  minimum  standard  deduction  to  reduce 
the  impact  on  low  and  mlddie  income  tax- 
pavers  iiid  reductions  in  advsntaites  present- 
ly accorded  to  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
itinimum  income  tax 
A  minimum  income  tax  n  needed  tt^ay  be- 
ctiuxe  :nt"r  are  toe  many  people  in  hlgfi 
:nc-orne  brackets  who  beratf^e  they  -ecciie 
the  bulk  0/  then  income  from  sources 
presently  excluded  from  the  Federal  income 
'■ax  pay  little  or  no  tax  As  a  result  of  the 
preferential  treatment  s-lven  to  certain  types 
of  income.  Individuals  In  the  same  Income 
bracket  but  with  different  sources  if  income 
have  substantially  dltlerent  tax  liabilities 
while  most  other  t.ixp.tyers  must  pay  a  higher 
tax  burden  to  provide  the  Federal  tJovt-rn- 
ment  with  needed  revenue 

In  10»5fi,  there  were  51  individual  tax  re- 
turns riled  with  the  IRS  with  ad)u.3ted  sross 
inccmes  ot  1500  000  and  iver  md  re[.resent- 
ins  .id]uste<l  groaa  Incomes  of  j82  million  on 
which  no  Federal  income  tax  was  p.tld. 

In  the  s.ime  year  J4.000  Individuals  tiled 
tax  returns  with  adjusted  ttroas  income>j  in 
excess  of  $10000  and  paid  no  Federal  taxes. 
The  combined  .adjusted  itross  income  of  the-e 
Individual;,  w.is    ilmost  S700 'J(i0  OOO 

In  1965.  one  ^1.3  oil  company  with  a  net 
income  of  8105  rt^lUon  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  at  all.        \ 

In  principle.  Cungtess  should  face  up  to  tax 
preferences — the  io-SUi£d  ■loopholes-  -and 
reduce  them  in  the  light  of  nerc  standards  of 
fairne\.t  unU  equity  But  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished (/utckty  or  caailt/  because  on 
e^xamtnattun.  tome  of  these  preferences  may 
be  found  desirable  !u  retain  for  social  or 
economic  reajon.f  W>tfn  a  taxpayer  is  -n  the 
position  to  take  adaintage  of  a  great  number 
of  these  preferencei  at  one  time,  the  reiult- 
my  ■umulntivc  effect  is  the  real  inequity  m 
our  tax  ry>stem.  As  an  interim  ttep.  therefore 
a  minimum  tax — below  which  tax  llabilitie'^ 
would  nut  be  permitted  by  reason  of  the^e 
preferences — should  be  introduced  into  the 
tyitem 

My  prop<_i8*l  for  a  minimum  income  tax 
covers  individuals  as  well  as  corp«^ra!lons, 
and  It  takes  account  of  uie  10%  tax  sur- 
charge The  minimum  would  apply  only  when 
It  exceeds  the  tax  payable  under  present 
la*  My  proposal  has  "he  same  objective  as 
the  minimum  Income  'ax  proposed  by  the 
Tre^isury  Department  In  Its  recent  Studies 
and  Proposals,  with  riughly  -.he  same  revenue 
effect  IS  far  as  individuals  are  -oncerned 
a  tax  lncrea.se  for  some  iO.fXK)  taxpayers  re- 
sulting  In   about   MOO   million  of   additional 


tax  The  Treasury  has  not  yet  t>een  able  to 
give  me  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  effects  of 
my  proposal  on  corporations  My  proposal 
differs  from  that  of  the  Treasury  in  that 
It    Is    simpler    and    more    predictable 

This  IS  the  way  my  proposal  would  w  rk 

1  The  taxpayer  would  start  with  his  tax- 
able income  as  computed  under  present  law 

2  He  would  add  together  five  specific 
existing  exclusions  and  deductions  which. 
under  my  bill,  are  included  in  the  tax  base 
for  minimum  tax  purposes.  The  five  items  to 
b«  Included  for  minimum  tax  purposes  are 
(a)  interest  exempt  under  present  law  on 
State  and  local  bonds  less  expenses  and  in- 
terests allocable  to  such  interest,  bi  de- 
preciation taken  on  real  property  to  the 
ext«nt  It  exceeds  stralghtUne  depreciation. 
(c)  depletion  deducted  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds coat  depletion,  idl  the  capital  gains 
deduction,  and  le)  charitable  contributions 
which  exceed  JO  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come If  the  total  of  these  Ave  items  is  less 
than  $3500  i  C5000  In  the  caM  of  a  husband 
and  wife  tiling  a  Joint  return)  no  further 
minimum  tax  computation  would  be  re- 
quired If  the  total  of  the  five  Items  exceeds 
these  limits,   the  next  step  will   be   taken 

3  The  taxpayer  would  reduce  the  total  of 
tiie  Ave  Items  by  $2500  (or  by  $6000  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  tiling  a  Joint 
return)  and  add  the  result  to  this  taxable 
income  under  present  law  The  sum  would  be 
his  minimum  taxable  luconie 

4  The  minlmum-tax  taxable  Income  ar- 
rived ut  m  Step  :i  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  mlnlmuni  tax  rates  which  would  be  10 
percent  of  the  :;rst  $3o.uOO,  20  percent  of 
the  next  »7o.oOO  and  to  percent  of  the 
remainder 

5  The  result  would  be  the  minimum  tax 
which,  if  It  exceeds  the  tax  due  under 
present  law.  would  become  the  tax  m  lieu 
of  that  otherwise  imposed 

These  are  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween my  bill  and  that  In  the  Treasury  pro- 
po6als: 

1  The  minuuum-tax  uixable  income  ba^e. 
under  my  bill,  imludes  •  harltable  deduc- 
tlon„  only  where  the  unlimited  cl.arltabie 
deduction  ha«  been  ua«d.  The  Treasury's 
pro|M.m.ii  .alls  for  incluiloa  ..f  the  apprecia- 
tion  la    value  of   donated   property 

2  The  ;nlulmum-tax  taxable  income  base, 
under  my  proposal,  is  computed  with  taxable 
income  as  a  starting  point,  rather  than  <id- 
Jiuted  gross  iDcome,  as  propoeed  by  the 
Tress  ury, 

3  If  the  five  income  Items  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  minimum  tax  ba^e  are  less 
than  $2500  ($6000  la  the  case  of  a  husband 
and  wife  filing  a  joint  return  i  no  further 
minimum  tax  computation  is  requa*d.  Un- 
der the  Treaaurj  propoeal.  all  the  remaining 
steps  would  be  required 

4.  If  the  five  income  items  'o  t>e  Included 
In  the  base  exceed  *2o0o  ■  JSOOO  in  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  wile  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn), the  minimuin  tax  bate  is  arrr. ed  at 
by  reducing  the  total  of  the  five  itenis  b> 
$2500  or  $5000  aa  the  case  may  be,  and 
adding  the  result  to  tiixiib.e  income  under 
present  law  Under  the  Treasury  prof-Hisals. 
the  unreduced  rive  Income-tax  It^ms  would 
be  added  to  present  law  adjusted  gross  in- 
come The  result  then  must  be  reduced  by 
personal  exeniptums  and  personal  deductions 
with  the  added  feature  ot  an  optional  $10,- 
000  standard  deduction  to  replace  the  per- 
sonal deductions  i  standard  i/r  Itemized) 
taken  in  the  com|iutatlon  of  taxable  Income 
uiidet  present  I.«w  This  calculation  Is 
avuided  under  my  proposal  not  only  to 
achieve  simplicity,  but  also  to  avoid  sur- 
[irisiMg   md   unUilentlonal  effects 

ouch  elf-vts  would  occur,  for  example.  In 
the  -aae  of  two  taxpayers  with  equal  mlnl- 
mun:  tax  adjusted  gf^jaa  Incomes  and  [>er- 
sonal  exemption^,  one  of  whom  had  $9000  of 
Itemized  deductions  and  the  other  $40<X)  "f 
Itemized  deductions.  'Ite  new  $10,000  stand- 


ard deduction  would  be  useful  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  computation,  but  would  g^lve  more 
protection  from  maximum  tax  to  the  latter 
taxpayer  than  it  would  to  the  former.  This 
would  be  an  Irrational  result  which  is 
avoided  under  my  bill. 

.Vctr  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

My  bill  also  would  call  for  two  new  types  if 
Information  to  be  provided  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  annual 
report:  il)  Estimates  of  the  losses  in  reve- 
nues resulting  from  Income  presently  ex- 
cluded from  tax  under  the  Internal  Revenie 
V'Kie.  from  deductions  allowed  under  iiie 
Code,  from  the  deferral  of  the  Imposuiua 
of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  Code  and  such 
other  special  tax  provisions  of  the  Code  and 
other  laws  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  con- 
siders appropriate 

(2)    Estimates   of   how   much   the   govern- 
ment subsidizes  such  areas  as  housing.  a>.ri- 
ulture   and   natural   resources   through   the 
income   tax   laws  as  compared   to   direct  ex- 
penditures   through    the    Federal    budget 

Publication  of  the  first  tyjje  of  informa- 
tion Is  needed  to  make  the  public  aware  uf 
the  cost  of  tax  preferences  to  the  Treasurv. 
thereby  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  take  appropriate  action  where  needed 

For  example,  such  a  rep>ort  might  analyze 
the  continued  usefulness  of  such  Important 
exclusions  and  deductions  as  those  which  I 
have  Included  In  the  minimum  Income  t.ix 
base  that  I  am  proposlne  Tlie  cost  of  these 
preferences  In  ternas  of  Federal  revenue  are 
as  follows: 

Interest  exempt  under  present  law  on  State 
and  local  bonds  less  expenses  and.  Interests 
allocable  to  such  Interest    -*1  8  billion: 

Depreciation  taken  in  real  property  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  stralght-lme  depreciation— 
«5oO  million: 

Depletion  deducted  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
cost  depletion — $13  billion: 

The  capital  sralns  deduction  (Individual 
and  corporation!  $5  billion: 

Charitable  contributions  which  exceed  30 
percent  if  adjusted  pross  income — $45 
million. 

.\lso  this  type  of  a  repi «  would  include 
Information  such  as  the  Impact  of  married 
couples  filing  Joint  return.s  on  the  lax  system 
which  would  not  be  Included  In  the  secs.nd 
type  of  report  my  bill  calls  for 

The  second  type  of  information  would  :  e 
extremely  valuable  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Executive  Branch  by  permitting  a  clearer  in- 
sight Into  the  allocation  of  public  resources 
The  Trea.'iury  made  n  first  attempt  In  this  &.. 
rectlon  when  Secretary  Barr  provided  some 
of  this  data  in  his  testimony  before  the  Jvin: 
Economic  Committee  on  January  17,  196y 
The  Treasury  Is  to  be  commended  for  this, 
and  my  bill  would  ensure  that  such  Informa- 
'lon  will  be  made  a  reeular  part  of  Its  Ai;- 
nial  Report 

Increase  in  general  and   ^ninimurn  standard 
deduction 

n^ese  provisions  of  mv  bill  are  Identical 
tu  the  changes  prt>posed  by  the  Treasury  and 
are  Included  because  /  behei-e  that  the  tax 
burden  on  taxpayers  earning  under  $5,000 
and  those  earning  between  S5.000  and  ilS.UOO 
IS  unduly  high  and  ithould  be  reduced  These 
two  groups  of  nti~cns  have  carried  an  in- 
ordinate ihare  of  the  burden  for  too  long. 

To  help  low  Income  taxpayers,  my  bill 
would  Increase  'he  minimum  standard  de- 
duction from  the  present  $200  plus  $100  frr 
each  allowable  exemp'l  n  to  $600,  plus  $100 
(or  each  allowable  exemption,  subject  to  the 
same  overall  limit  of  $1  000  that  exists  under 
present  law  The  Treasury  estimates  that  this 
provision  would  put  into  nontaxable  status 
1'4  mini. in  families  and  reduce  the  tax  lia- 
bilities of  an  additional  1  million  families 
m  poverty  states  who  ;ire  presently  subject 
to  Federal  income  taxes  The  resulting  loss 
in  revenue  would  be  $1  13  billion 
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To  increase  the  equity  of  middle  income  its  congrratulations  to  a  great  organlza-  efficiency  ..nd  effecti.eness  of  WHO  opera- 
taxpayers  my  bill  would  raise  the  general  tion  commemorating  its  golden  anni-  ^'°i;^  ,,  r^m  .r^^r^  ^o»c 
standard  deduction  to  li^c  of  adjusted  gross  vP.r«;ftrv— thp  American  Ledon— and  ^^^  General  Accounting  Office  iGAO,  does 
income  with  a  celling  of  $1,800  from  the  ^^^naL  R^lS  163Stace  Se  "°''  ''°'  "^^  ^'  '^^^^'  '*''*'  the  World  Health 
present  10%  of  adjusted  gross  Income  with  a  ^°°P'  aenate  Resolution  163^famM  tne  organization  (WHO)  Is  worthless  However, 
celling  of  $1  000  The  change  would  result  ^^^*  meeting  of  the  American  Legion,  the  GAO  concludes  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
in  about  80%  of' taxpayers  using  the  stand-  held  in  Paris,  Prance,  50  years  ago  this  tlon  available  to  it  that  it  is  most  difficult 
ard  deduction  rather  than  Itemizing  their  March  15,  the  Legion  has  contributed  to  determine  how  worthwhile  WHO  programs 
deductions,  thereby  simplifying  record  keep-  through  its  various  programs  a  great  deal  and  projects  are  and  to  what  extent  they 
ing  and  calculating  tax  liability  for  millions  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  s^^^  ^°^  o"l>'  ^'^  interests  but  the  inter- 
of  taxpayers  and  also  reducing  the  auditing  The  American  Legion  has  achieved  a  ^^^  °^  ^^^"  members  of  the  organization 
problems  of  the  Government.  The  revenue  magnificent  record  in  its  legislative  ac-  "^i!"  ,L  gao  studv  of  the  World  Health 
cost  of  this  reform  would  be  $1 .4  billion.  y^^^y  ^^  direct  service  to  those  men  and  oianlzatlon  mdlca^  condltirs  thaf ex.^^^^ 
Limitations  on  intangible  drilling  cost  de-  their    families    who    have    sacrificed    S3  m  other  international  organizations  It  would 

fUiction  and  on  percentage  depUtion  rates  much  for  OUr  country.  The  Legion  has  seem  that  the  flow  of  Information  to  mem- 

My  bill  proposes  to  modify  the  tax  treat-  moved    effectively    in    the    Congress    to  ber  governments  must  be  Improved.  If  the 

ment  of  minerals,  particularly  oil  and  gas,  strengthen  and  extend  veterans'  benefits  U^-  ^^'^  other  members  are  to  place  greater 

in  two  respects:   It  would  gradually,  over  a  r.rnera.m'; onmnenxation    and     oension  reliance  on  International  organizations  and 

five  vear  period,  limit  the  Intangible  drilling  Programs— compensation    ana    pension,  ^^  ^^^^  aid  is  to  be  channeled  through  them, 

and  development  costs  deduction  to  50%  of  eoucatlon    and    training,    nospiiai    ana  ^^^^^  ^^^  constituent  governments  must  have 

such  cosu  paid  or  Incurred  and  It  would  limit  medical  care,  and  vocational  rehablUta-  ^^e  means  to  assure  themselves  that  these 

percentage  depletion  rates  after  a  three  year  tion.  As  the  Legion  looks  ahead  to  1969 —  agencies  are  etlectlve. 

transition  period  to  20%.  its  50th  golden  anniversary  year — I  am  l  was  encouraged  to  note  in  the  GAO  re- 

Tlie   Treasury   Department   has   given   me  confident  it  will  strive  to  seek  to  deter-  port  that  the  Executive  Branch  and  officials 

the  following  estimates  of  the  revenue  effects  mine     what    further     can     be     done    to  °^  ''•^e  United  Nations  are  aware  of  this  prob- 

of  these  proposals  broaden  and  improve  patriotism,  service  '^"J  '''="^  '•^''"^6  ^^P^  ^°  ^"^"^^  "^  "'^'*«'"  '=°^- 

Llmltatlon    on    Deduction    of    Intangible  .     ..      »j_^.„„  „„ j  ^r.  itc  Totoronc  ^'■°'- 

Drilling  and  Development  Costs  will  increase  «>  tne  wauon  ana  to  us  \eieranb.  implicit— but   not   expliclt^in   this   GAO 

t,x  revenues  bv.                                                               The    Legions    legislative    accomplish-  report   (the  first  of  a  series)   is  the  thought 

llnmllllonfil  ments  and  personal  service  to  veterans  that  what  is  everybody  s  business,  is  nobody's 

First  vear                                                .     .      .  $75  ^^^  their  dependents  serves  as  a  living  business    it  behooves  responsible  officials  In 

Second     year         '-"-            '---                       140  memorial  to  the  sacrifice  offered  by  those  all  member  governments  to  exercise  reason - 

T!  ird  vear                                                     200  brave  young  Americans  who  fell  in  battle  able  oversight  of  these  institutions  which 

Fourth     year "...  280  at  Belleau  Wood,  Anzio,  Pork  Chop  Hill.  ^"'^  ^  '""'^'^  potential  good  lor  mankind 

I  imit.uion  of  Percentage  Depletion  Rates  and  most  recently  on  the  bloody  ground  — — ^— ^-^^ 

will  Increase  tax  revenue  by:  around  Khc  Sanh.  to  many  other  shrines  TREATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFERA- 

I  In  millions)  to  their  valor.  TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

First  vear $110         As  a  fellow  Legionnaire,  as  are  more 

Second    year 225  than  half  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

Third  year 360  I  say  with  pride  i  Congratulations  to  a  of   Executive  H,   90th  Congress.  .';econd 

Therefore,  when  in  full  effect,  the  first  great  American  institution,  the  American  session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 

modification  wQuld  increase  tax  revenues  Ijy  Legion  on  its  golden  anniversary.  tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

$280  million  while  the  second  change  toould                           _^___^__^^^  Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    will    the 

increase  revenues  by  $350  millUm.                                           ~^~~"^"^"^^~  Senator  yield? 

/  ''■upport  modification  of  the  tax  advan-  poLLOWUP  ON  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield 

taoes  presently  enjoyed  by  the  oil  and  gas         rpQ    INTERNATIONAL    ORG^NIZ\-  Mr.  ERVIN.  I  direct  attention  to  article 

indu!,try  principally  because  I  believe  that         ttonc;                                              "  VI    on    page    4    of    the    messase    of    the 

thi.i  industry  should  carry  a  higher  tax  bur-          i.i-yji.^s3  President 

drn  at  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are         Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  a.<;  an  j^jj.  pulBRIGHT  Yes 

TaVrr^Zni^'lZr^cer  'l   h^ve'''sVD''t^rt°^  ^"^^  """"^  ^^'°"^  exponent  of  the  multi-  'y^^\  eRVIN.  Article  VI  states:       _ 
o;   gonrnment   >.enices.    i    nave   supported  int.prnl  wnv  nf  fnreiffn  a.ssistance  I  found  „ 
such  a  modification  in  the  past  on  the  ground  lateral  way  01  loreign  assistance  iioiinu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
th.it  If  the  industry  would  agree  to  a  mod-  '•"C    recent    report    oi    me    L-omptrouer  ..^j^gg  ^^  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on 
er.ite  increase  in  Its  federal  tax  liabilities  as  General  entitled   "U.S.   Participation   in  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
I  i:i.v  recommend.  It  would  Improve  Its  posl-  the  World  Health  Organization"  some-  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  with-  what  disconcerting.  nuclear   disarmament,    and    on    a    treaty    on 
oui    threatening   Its  ability   to  explore  new          to  illustrate  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  general    and    complete    disarmament    under 
^^^"•••^s-                               ,    ^  as  in  legislative  se.ssion.  that  the  GAO's  strict  and  effective  international  control. 
t.^'subjIcT  mcfumng^'thf  iu^p!e*mema1  own  summary  be  printed  in  the  Record  m,-    question    is:    Have    the    Ui^ited 
m.t»ri:U  included  in  the  Treasury's  tax  re-  at  this  point.  States  and   Soviet  Russia  not  been   en- 
form  report  on  the  tax  treatment  of  minerals.         There    being   no   objection,    the   sum-  gaged  in  negotiations  on  these  matters 
I    .m  persuaded  by  this  evidence  that  this  mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  for  a  number  of  years  at  Geneva.  Swit- 
C -mmittee  has  adequate  grounds  to  explore  Record,  as  follows:  zerland? 

c  refully  whether  or  not  there  remain  ade-  comptrollee  General's  Repo-.t  lo  the  Con-  -Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    There    have    been 

quate  justifications  from  the  point  of  view          ^^^^g^  on  U  S   Participation  in  the  World  discussions  in  Geneva  between  OUI'  rep- 

of  the  national  interest  to  continue  at  present         he.alth  Organization.   Jaxt -^ry  9.   1969-  resentatives,  under  Mr.  Foster's  leader- 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  /  am  not                     findings  and  conc-  rsioNS  fore  them.  The  first  product  of  signifi- 

aclvocatmg    that    these    tax    advantages    be         GAO  found  that  executive  agencies  have  cance    from   the    Geneva   meetings    was 

f/:"ii7iafed.   /   believe  that   the  oil  and  gas  not  obtained  the  specific  analytical  mfornia-  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  now 

indii-ify   performs  a   vital  function  in  the  tlon    relative    to    proposed    and    continuing  ^j^is  treaty.  I  am  sure,   although  I   was 

Amrr-can  economy  a-nd  for  national  defense.  WHO  projects  and  programs  needed  to  iden-  ^^^^  present,  that  the  question  in  article 

/  co;if end  on/v  f^af.  at  fits  time,  f/iej/ should  tifv    programs    whose    Justification    mav    tae  .^^j  j.^^^  been   raised    We   ourselves   some 

carry  a  somewhat  heavier  tax  burden.  questionable  or  which  could  be  accomplished  sueeested  that  we  should  have 

Although   a   minimum   income  tax   Is   the  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency    Budget  ""^^,^^°  ™_    ,°  ,\,  t;  J;:^^^^^^^ 

kevstone  of  mv  t.iX-refcrm  proposals,  I  firmly  and  operational  data  furnished  to  members  negotiations    Oil    inis    niaittr.    ii    ^^  J^>^'.- 

believe  that  ail  my  recommendations  should  bv  the  WHO  Secretariat  has  been  too  sketchy  understanding  that  last  summei    fresi- 

be  implemented  to  eliminate  the  worst  In-  and   incomplete   to   make   firm   assessments  dent  Johnson  was   about   ready   to   an- 

eqtiitics  of  the  federal  tax  .system.  regarding  implementation  of  WHO  projects  nounce  a  high-level  meeting  on  this  sub- 

__^_^^^^_^^  and  programs.  ject   when    the    situation    in    Czechoslo- 

The  United  States  has  no  system.. t.c  pro-  vakia    occurred,    and    that    caused    the 

THE   ."iOTH    ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  cedure  for  evaluating  WHO  projects  and  pro-  jej^y 

AMERICAN  LEGION  grams.    Those    attempts    which    have    been  -^     ^                      .^     answer  is  "Yes." 

made  by  the  United  SUtes  and  by  the  Lnlted  .  „^,    " am   =,n-P  r,t  Iritvpr  levels  than   the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap-  Nations   agencies   have   fallen   far   short   of  And  I  am  ^"^^^^J.^  ^P^l^y^^^^^^ }^^ 

propnate  that  the  Congress  should  pause  what  is  required  by  United  SUtes  officials  to  presidential  level  tnere  nave   oeen   a:s- 

in  this  month  of  March  1969,  to  express  make  Independent  Judgments  relative  to  the  cussions. 
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Mr  EPVIN  i')ver  a  great  period  of 
years  have  not  there  been  discussions 
on  this  very  subject  ' 

Mi  FUl.BRIGHT  I  do  not  know  how 
to  answer  I  urn  suie  this  subject  has 
been  part  of  the  discussion  because  tht-ir 
rep'Tsentativrs  and  ours  have  been  meet- 
inc  m  Geneva  for  many  months  for  a 
numt)er  of  vears.  I  was  not  there  but  I 
am  sure  the  subject  was  brought  up  but 
(lid  not  get  anywhere — not  yet  During 
the  last  4 '  2  years,  this  particular  treaty 
has  b«'t'n  their  main  preoccupation  But 
I  am  quite  sure  with  reference  to  that 
area,  that  they  talked  about  what  :s  In 
article  VI 

Mr  ERVIN  I  would  like  to  inv.te  at- 
terui(jn  to  the  second  sentence  or  clause 
of  subspftlon  J  of  article  IV  on  pa?e  3.  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  page: 

Pnrtles  to  the  Treaty  in  a  position  to  do  so 
sball  also  coop*rat«  in  contributing  xlone  or 
together  with  other  States  or  International 
organizations  to  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  nuclear  enertty  for  peace- 
ful purpoaea  especially  in  the  terrttortes  of 
non-imclear- weapon  Suites  P.irty  to  the 
TreatT.-with  due  consideration  for  the  needa 
of  the  developing  <reas  of  the  world 

Am  I  correct  m  mterpretlnR  that  .is  a 
promise  on  the  part  >{  the  United  States 
to  assist  all  nimnuclear  nations  that  may 
adhere  to  this  treaty  in  the  development 
of  atomic  fnert-'v  for  peaceful  uses' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  njt  say  it 
as  a  flat  and  unqualified  stat-ment  as 
the  Senator  put  it  I  would  put  it  a  little 
differently  That  the  parties,  particu- 
larly nuclear  powers^which.  of  course.  It 
has  reference  to — do  aRiee  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  nonnuclear  powers  for 
peaceful  purposes  so  Ioiik  as  we.  for  ex- 
ample, believe  this  would  be  consistent 
with  our  own  national  interest  I  do  int 
think  this  IS  an  absolute  commitment  to 
be  of  assistance. 

This  was  gone  into  and  there  is  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
En»>!  <?y  C  tmmlssion.  and  it  was  discussed 
at  length,  to  the  effect  that  this  is  on  a 
basis  of  consideration  to  us  It  is  not  " 
grant  If  we  undertake  to  help  a  non- 
nuclear  power  with  some  pc^aceful  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  they  will  aKree 
to  pay  us 

On  page  10  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  the  Senator  will  find  Dr. 
Seabors  s  letter  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration as  to  their  attitude  toward  this 
section 

Mr  ERVIN  Normally,  the  word  '  con- 
tribute" means  solving  without  monetary 
or  other  recompen.se  That  is  the  pri- 
mary use  of  the  word  '  contribute  " 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
in  this  sentence  we  are  dtscussini;  In 
article  IV  the  word  •contributini;  '  has 
reference  to  promisintj  to  Liive  to  these 
nonnuclear  nations  assistance  in  devel- 
opinu  nuclear  energy  for  neaceful  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  implies  it  is  to  be  done 
without  monetary  or  other  considera- 
tions 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  so  interpret 
it  at  all  What  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  here  is  not  unique,  but  .1  ver%  re- 
strictive element:  nuclear  materials  I 
do  not  think  the  word  contribute"  has 
the  same  connotation  as  when  one  con- 
tributes to  the  Red  Cross  or  a  charity. 
when  talking  about  money. 


It  Is  not  intended  to  mean  and  does 
not  mean  in  my  opinion,  that  we  will 
give  to  them  this  assistance  without  cost. 
We  will  make  it  available  on  a  cost  basis, 
which  IS  made  clear  by  Dr  Seaborc  m  iiis 
letter 

The  Senator  from  Vennont  '  Mr. 
.\iKENi  raised  that  question  In  fact,  it 
was  his  concern  last  summer,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  and  during  the  course  of  suc- 
ceediiiK  months,  it  uas  clarified  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  to  the  committees  as 
well,  that  this  would  not  be  a  crant  pro- 
gram of  nuclear  matcria's  but  that  we 
would  be  reimbursed  on  a  cost  basis  for 
whatever  we  may  furnish  fot  peaceful 
u^s 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  each  nonnuclear  nation 
which  may  adhere  to  the  treaty  could 
interpret  this  second  clause  of  the  .sec- 
ond .section  of  article  IV  to  be  a  clause 
which  means  that  the  Unit<'d  States  as  a 
nuclear  power  obligates  it^self  to  a.sslst 
them  in  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
eruv  for  (X'acrful  purixtvSes? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  If  the  phrase  had 
"contnbutin*;  without  co.st."  I  tl.mk  they 
would  But.  in  the  ab.sence  of  that,  they 
have  no  reason  or  justification  to  make 
such  an  assumption 

.Mr  ERVIN  Does  the  Senator  agree 
()r  dlsai-ree  with  tlie  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  in  interpreting  a  written 
document,  a  word  is  normally  interpreted 
to  have  Its  primary  and  usual  meaning? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  say.  m  connection 
with  nuclear  wcaMHis  and  nuclear  mate- 
rials, that  I  do  not  think  :t  has  any 
such  primary  or  usual  meaning  I  think 
the  Senator  is  reading  into  this  the  usual 
meanini;  when  we  arc  talking  about  a 
contribution  to  a  charity 

Mr  ERVIN  I  think  the  primary- 
meaning  of  "contribution"  is  to  contrib- 
ute something   such  as  making  a  gift 

.Mr    FTTLBRIGHT    I  do  not   know 

I  think  the  Senator,  for  example, 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  the  discus- 
.slon  of  anything  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate When  he  does  that,  I  do  not  say  he 
is  makine  a  uift  because  he  is  beina  paid 
for  it.  the  same  as  I  am 

It  would  be  common  to  use  that  word 
in  connection  with  the  Senator's  threat 
talents  when  he  contributes  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Senate,  when  we  use 
that  word  These  words  do  not  have  any 
formal  meaning  The  .Senator  is  a  t^-reat 
master  of  discussion,  m  matters  of  eluci- 
dating and  confusing  the  meaning  of  a 
word  Here  he  is  trying  to  confine  it  to 
one  aspect,  but  If  we  use  it  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Cro.ss.  .say,  then  I  akree. 
It  has  no  meaning,  but  when  used  in  the 
sense  of  service  to  the  Senate,  it  is  not 
being  done  for  nothini^   It  is  not  free 

Mr  ERVIN  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator takes  the  position  that  the  word 
contribution  '  means  one  thing  when 
makinii  a  contribution,  another  thing 
when.  say.  we  are  fixing  up  our  income 
tax  return,  and  yet  another  when  we 
make   treaties  with  other   nations'' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Since  the  Senator 
briny^  in  the  income  tax,  we  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  that  and  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be 
without  cost.  We  contribute  because  we 
have  to  and  because  we  pay  for  all  kinds 
of  services. 


Mr.  ERVIN  The  word  "contribution'' 
as  u.sed  uii  the  subject  of  income  taxes  is 
in  contributing  to  the  fVderal  Govern- 
ment; that  IS.  to  keep  ourselves  tax  free 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  i.ot 
talking  iwbout  charitable  contributions. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  tryinu  to 
say  that  a  word  has  a  single  meaning 
under  all  circumstances,  would  he.  like 
the  word  fast'"'  Sometimes  we  tie  thinus 
fast  to  a  post,  and  sometimes  we  11,11 
fast.   In   that   connection',' 

Should  that  word  always  mean  run- 
ning fast,  or  should  it  sometimes  nienn 
tying  things  fast  to  a  post'' 

Mr  EF^VIN  So  does  the  word  "contri- 
bution "  As  someone  sa.ri,  "I  shall  be 
present  at  a  particular  time  and  |)!ace 
and  I  shall  present  vou  with  a  present  " 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right 

.Mr  ER'.'IN  I  am  trying  to  find  it 
what  the  word    contribution"  mean.- 

.Mr  FTLBRIGHT  I  am  trying  to  make 
It  clear  m  this  discu.ssion  winch  thi^  .'^'  i.- 
ator  is  raising,  that  this  certainly  ji.ps 
a  very  clf-ar  legislative  liistory.  Further- 
more in  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  in  the  official 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Atuimc 
Energy  Commission  speaking  on  bel.i.f 
of  the  administration,  the  mattei  ;,s 
clarified,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Certainly,  the  testlm.my 
of  Dr.  Seaborg  does,  but  it  is  not  a  lait 
of  the  treatv 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  No.  but  it  cont::- 
butes  to  the  understanding. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Gives  an  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  FT'LBRIGHT.  Well,  the  Senanr 
gives  his  I  give  my  opinion,  and  tiie 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr  Aiken  »  i.as 
given  his.  The  committee  has  given  ;:s 
opinion,  also 

Mr  ERVIN  That  is  the  reason  I  as 
.somewhat  perplexed  by  the  Senator's  op- 
position to  my  proposal  that  the  Si:i- 
ate — alonsi  with  Dr  Seaborr  and  O-r.- 
eral  Wheeler,  the  Secretary  of  State  .-,  .d 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations- 
should  not  have  the  richt  to  give  its 
interpretation 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  to  the  Senator 
that  I  did  not  object  to  the  .sense  of  .is 
reservation.  That  it  was  largely  a  pro- 
cedural matter.  It  is  like  one  of  'i  '^-e 
other  re.-ervations  which  are  interpret. i- 
tions.  and  I  agree  should  be  included  m 
the  report.  The  sisnatorles  to  the  treaty 
should  see  them.  But  I  think  it  is  \cry 
inappropriate  to  attach  such  a  statement 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  becai:.--  it 
creates  misunderstandings  and  ri'^^f-s 
questions  where  there  Is  no  need  to  do  .-0, 
If  there  is  a  really  substantive  cha  -e 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolm.-- 
or  any  other  Senator — wants  to  mak^. 
and  he  offers  a  reservation,  then  that  s 
a  proper  reservation  and  should  be  voted 
on  its  merits.  I  did  not  oppose  what  t!ie 
Senator  .said  yesterday  on  its  merif;  I 
jast  think  it  would  confuse  the  situati  n 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  chanae  the 
meaning,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  m  s- 
leading. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  can  cooperate  with  me  in  my  dtsiie 
to  let  the  Senate  tiive  its  interpretation  to 
the  treaty  in  a  way  that  will  not  have  to 
be  attached  to  the  treaty,  that  I  would 
offer  a  resolution — it  would  not  be  a  re^;- 
ervation.  it  would  not  be  an  understand- 
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inp — but  it  would  be  an  interpretation 
by  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  that — 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States,  by  entering  Into  the  treaty 
on  the  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons, 
does  not  obligate  Itself  to  vise  Its  armed 
forces  to  defend  any  non-nuclear  weapons 
state,  or  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
.igain-st  any  acts  or  threats  of  aggression  even 
if  such  acts  oi-  threats  are  accompanied  by 
the  vise  or  threatened  vise  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— 

I  make  this  addition  because  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator — 

and  that  such  Treaty  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  under  any  other  treaty  or  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
please  read  the  last  part  again?  I  raised 
that  question  yesterday. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  effect  upon  our  NATO 
allies,  I  certainly  do  not  see  any  reason 
which  would  cause  them  to  feel  we  are 
reneging  on  our  obligations  under  NATO, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  first  part  of  this  pro- 
piwed  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
states  in  substance  what  was  in  my  res- 
ervation, and  adds  this — which  I  frankly 
state  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator: 

And  that  such  treaty  does  not  affect  in  any 
wav  any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  vinder  any  other  treaty  or  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Offhand,  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it.  If  the  Senator  is 
otTerins  it  as  a  separate  resolution,  as  a 
sense  of  the  Senate,  at  the  moment  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it.  It  would  not, 
as  I  understand  it,  be  submitted  to  the 
smnatory  nations.  They  would  have  to 
look  at  it  and  decide  what  it  means  and 
be  able  to  say,  rightly,  what  this  does. 
that  it  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  only,  and 
I  personally,  at  the  moment,  cannot  see 
anv  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  accept  it  as 
a  part  of  the  treaty.  The  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  that  I  can  get  it  before 
the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senate  return  for  a  moment  to  legislative 
business,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer 
this  proposed  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. I  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Senator  to  object  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration and  then  it  could  go  over  and 
be  printed  and  be  made  available  to  all 
Senators,  or  perhaps  be  acted  on  before 
we  reach  the  pending  business  tomorrcw 
on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  really  do 
not  have  any  objection.  I  hesitate  to 
au'ree  without  the  majority  leader's 
being  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  any  views  on  this.  He  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  Could  the 
Senator  forgo  it  a  minute?  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  it.  I  would  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  Senate  from  hav- 
ing an  expression  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  obligate  ourselves  to  give  away  this 


or  that,  but  I  also  do  not  want  to  raise 
suspicions  about  our  cbliiiations 

Mr.  ERVIN,  My  point  was  to  have  it 
printed  and  available  for  Senators. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  prefers,  I 
will  withhold  it  for  the  time  being,  be- 
fore making  the  request,  but  I  wanted  to 
have  it  printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  The  Senator  does  not  want  to 
precipitate  an  argument  about  it  today? 
Mr.  ER\TN,  No, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  afford  all  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  asked  the 
minority  leader  to  be  notified  to  come  to 
the  floor,  to  be  advised  of  any  develop- 
ments in  this  matter.  I  believe  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  his  view. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection. It  is  a  perfectly  proper  request 
to  have  it  clarified.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr,  President,  if  it  turned 
out  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  it. 
the  procedure  would  permit  the  resolu- 
tion's being  voted  on  before  we  took  up 
the  pending  business,  as  I  understand 
the  rules. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  why 
does  not  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina defer  the  request  a  few  moments, 
and  then  go  back  to  it? 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  I  was  going  to  say  that, 
in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  I  will  defer  this  matter. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  that  the  minority  leader  is  on 
his  way  here.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  President,  needless  to  say,  I  have 
followed  the  Senate  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  Nonprolif- 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  AnO  because  I  intend  to 
vote  against  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
I  wish  to  outline  my  position  in  some 
detail. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  this 
treaty  has  been  somewhat  misrerresented 
to  the  American  people.  I  find  that  many 
of  our  citizens  believe  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  somehow  end — 
or  slow  down — the  arms  race  and  con- 
stitute a  giant  step  toward  world  peace. 
It  would,  of  course,  do  neither. 

Nothing  in  this  treaty  will  prolilbit  any 
of  the  nuclear  states  now  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  from  enlarging  their  in- 
ventories, increasing  their  weapons  yield, 
or  from  placing  weapons  in  friendly 
countries,  provided,  of  course,  that  con- 
trol remains  with  the  nuclear  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood at  this  time  that  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  heartfelt  desire  for  world  peace 
and  in  my  great  yearning  for  genuine, 
multilateral  disarmament  with  adequate 
inspection  procedures.  This  is  a  desire 
that  all  men  of  good  will  share  equally. 
It  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  those 
people  who  urge  ratification  of  this  treaty 
and  promote  the  idea  of  possible  accom- 
modation  with   the   Soviet   Union    and 


other  nuclear  states.  And  I  hasten  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  this  treaty  has 
no  Important  bearing  on  this  kind  of 
disarmament. 

It  does  not  prevent  the  United  States, 
Russia,  France,  and  China  from  ijursuing 
an  all-out  quest  for  more  and  bisger  and 
more  powerful  nuclear  weapons.  It  does 
nothing  to  reduce  the  present  level  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  provides  no  machin- 
ery whatsoever  to  check  on  whether  the 
nuclear  powers  cheat  and  secretly  send 
atomic  weapons  to  nonnuclear  nations. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  impressed 
with  what  this  treaty  will  not^ — let  me  re- 
peat, not — accomplish.  Permit  me,  if  you 
will,  to  list  a  few  of  the  additional  things 
it  will  not  do. 

First.  It  will  not  t^uarantee  that  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  re- 
duced. 

Second.  It  will  not  guarantee  that  the 
100  nonnuclear  nations  which  are  ex- 
pected to  sign  this  treaty  will  not  change 
their  minds  at  some  later  date. 

Third.  It  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
any  of  the  so-called  threshold  nations 
which  today  stand  on  the  brink  of  de- 
veloping their  own  nuclear  potential  and 
which  have  all  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Fourth,  It  will  not  guarantee  disarma- 
ments talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  article  6  of  the  treaty  calls  for 
the  pursuit  of  such  negotiations  'at  an 
early  date." 

Fifth.  It  will  not  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
from  continuing  to  deploy  its  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system. 

Sixth.  It  will  not  really  halt  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  surprise  me 
that  most  of  the  threshold  nations  have 
refused  to  sign  this  treaty. 

We  have  a.sked  them,  in  effect,  t  '  i^r- 
go  the  possibility  of  their  joinin2  the 
world  club  of  nuclear  nations  without 
providing  sufficient  promise  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  be  necessai-y  in  their 
futures.  And  if  we  do  jnovide  such  guar- 
antees, we  are  merely  assigning  to  our- 
selves the  role  of  "world  policcnian  '  and 
statins,  in  effect,  that  we  will  come  to 
the  defense  of  any  nation  confronted 
with  a  nuclear  attack.  As  I  have  stated 
earlier  on  this  .subject — and  nothing 
brought  out  in  debate  on  the  Ervin  res- 
ervation has  changed  my  mind — I  believe 
that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 255  of  1968  on  security  guarantee 
and  the  U.S.  declaration  made  in  ex- 
planation of  its  vote  for  that  resolution 
make  that  entirely  clear.  Both  of  these 
documents  include  specific  reference  to 
the  concerned  countries  which  desire  to 
subscribe  to  the  treaty  that  "appropriate 
measures  be  undertaken  to  safeguard 
their  security"  if  they  adhere  to  the 
treaty. 

This  expectation  of  the  nonnuclear 
nations  was  fed  throughout  the  necoti- 
ating  stage  by  the  former  administration. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  President 
Johnson  promised  "our  strong  support 
against  threats  of  nuclear  blackmail." 
Secretary  McNamara  went  so  far  as  to 
pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  any  nation  taking 
time  to  go  through  the  United  Nations. 
In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  he  said; 

In  case  of  a  nucie:ir  attiick  by  country  A 
on  country  B,  the  vers    survival  of  country 
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B  w-iuld  b«  Immediately  At  Isaue  and  It  mli?ht 
well  require  military  intervention  by  one  of 
the  ^eat  p<">wera  Immediately,  without  time 
for  the  negotiation  and  discussion  In  Inter- 
national forums  that  would  otherwise  take 
place 

The  question  that  disturbs  me  after 
havinw  listened  to  the  frequent  denials 
of  these  new  implications  Is  not  based 
upon  the  conditional  question — al- 
though this  question  certainly  arises — 
but,  rather,  is  based  upon  a  question  of 
morality  No  one  can  deny  that  these 
statements  by  McNamara  and  Johnson 
were  made  and  that  they  appeared  in  the 
report  on  the  committee  hearings  Mr 
President  this  situation  raises  several 
questions  What  for  example,  will  be 
the  reaction  of  nonnuclear  states  if  we 
Ko  back  on  what  is  to  me  a  statement  by 
our  leaders  assuring  them  support  if  they 
are  threatened  or  attacked.^  How  loni; 
would  It  be  before  nonnuclear  states  sli?- 
natory  to  this  treaty  .-.tart  to  pull  out  and 
develop  their  own  weapons  when  the  in- 
dications appear  that  the  United  States 
does  riot  intend  to  carry  out  the  promis^^s 
of  its  leaders :j 

This  IS  a  -.erioiis  question  and  I  think 
the  Ervin  reservation  is  addressed  to  it 
and  should  have  been  attached  to  the 
resolution  for  ratification  of  the  treaty 
It  woiUd  not  have  affected  the  te.xt  of  the 
treaty  and  it  would  have  stated  clearly 
what  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Foreiun  Relations  Committee  h.ave  beer: 
savint;  ^m  the  floor;  namely,  that  '.ve  are 
not  committed  to  the  use  of  our  forces 
and  our  weapons  m  any  way  as  a  result 
of  rhis  action 

But  the  way  things  stand  now.  non- 
nuclear  nations  may  well  ask  us  to  lun 
^l:^ks  on  their  behalf  that  we  may  not  be 
prepared  to  run  .And  it  could  be  that  the 
perpetuation  of  a  bilateral  power  posture 
mu-'ht  lead  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  an  arms  race  far 
exceedinj^  that  which  mitiht  occur  if  third 
powers  could  be  wooed  bacK  and  forth 
W'iiat  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  t-nd  result  of  this  treaty  might  well 
be  one  of  "proiiferation"  rather  than  one 
of    nonproliferatlon." 

Of  course,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  Is 
beini;  ■<a.id  by  the  proponents  of  this 
treaty  that  it  would  not  commit  the 
U:i"ed  Stateii  to  the  defense  i>f  nonnu- 
clear signatories,  that  this  commitment 
is  nut  speclhcal'.y  to  be  found  in  this 
treaty  .And  I  say  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  such  a  commit- 
ment IS  reduced  to  actual  lanstua^e  m  the 
treaty.  By  ratifyma  a  pledxe  by  non- 
nuclear  !X)wers  not  to  seek  nuclear 
strength,  we  are  committed  by  implica- 
tion and  by  fact,  whether  the  treaty  say." 
so  or  not.  The  alternative  to  noncom- 
mitment  is  to  Incur  the  wrath  of  the  slg- 
natjries  and  to  insure  their  allnement 
witli  our  enemies 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  tl^iis  treaty 
does  commit  the  United  States  to  a  role 
\sh;ch  could  have  is  fighting  Vietnam- 
ty^ie  wars  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
I  feel  the  commitment  of  which  I  jast 
spoke  would  carry  far  enough  to  engage 
us  m  the  defen.se  of  norxnuclear  signa- 
tories against  even  the  threat  of  attack 
by  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  would  play 
n'.;;hi  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  strategic 
Interests  In  Europe. 


C.>nsider.  if  you  will  that  the  treaty 
would  comnilt  Russia  to  refrain  from 
,>a.ssing  atomic  weapons  secrets  to  waver- 
ing satellites  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and 
untioistworthy  puppets  like  Nasser  and 
Castro.  It  commits  Russia  to  refrain 
(rum  doinK  what  she  would  not  consider 
doing  under  Einy  circumstances. 

In  return  for  a  commitment  not  to  do 
■viiat  It  would  not  think  of  doing,  we 
guarantee  to  the  Soviet  what  has  been 
called  an  atomic  cordon  sanitaire"  run- 
ning from  Norway  and  Denmark  down 
to  Italy  m  the  west,  and  all  around  the 
whole  far  eastern  ixrlphery  with  the 
exception  of  Red  China 

This  Is  precisely  what  the  Soviets  want. 
Tliey  do  not  want  anti-Communist. 
Western  countries  to  receive  nuclear  help 
from  us. 

Any  way  you  figure  it.  this  treaty  has 
1,'ot  to  benefit  the  Soviet  Union  more  than 
It  does  the  United  States.  If  there  ever 
was  a  way  to  drive  a  wedae  into  the 
NATO  alliance,  this  is  .surely  it  In  fact. 
Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  sa.vs  that  if 
this  treaty  is  latifled  in  it-s  present  form. 
It  will  nail  down  the  lid  on  the  coffin  of 
NATO  ' 

Dr.  Strausz-Hupe's  arcument  is  that 
the  treaty  supports  what  he  terms  the 
"thesis  of  revLslonism' — the  priority  in 
US.  foreign  i)oUcy  of  bilaterally  negoti- 
ated arms  control  and  .security  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
mamtennnce  of  the  Western  alliance 

.'\rran.,'ements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  this 
treaty,  lend  them.selves  to  the  growing 
belief  that  the  u.sefu!nc.':s  of  NATO  as  a 
nillltary-strateuic  arrangement  has  di- 
minished Such  arrangements  lend  sup- 
!X)rt  to  arguments  that  there  are  other 
and  better  ways  for  insuring  national 
ecurity  and  world  fx^ace  than  through 
NATO  All  extension  of  this  argument,  of 
course,  .says  that  if  NATO  is  proving  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  ■relaxation  of  ten- 
sions" it  should  be  .scrapped  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Soviets  want 

It  Is  certainly  no  .secret  that  ever  since 
the  founding  of  NATO  the  destruction 
of  the  Western  military  alliance  has  been 
the  main  objective  of  Soviet  forei\'n  pol- 
icy. Consider,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
when  he  informed  tiie  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  .successful  negotiations  of  the  non- 
prolif-.-ration  pact  That  was  on  June  27, 
1968.  and  among  other  things.  Mr. 
Gromyko  denoimced  NATO  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  arms  control  and  disarmaments 
agreements,  called  for  the  •'liquidation  of 
foreitin  military  bases  and  singled  out 
West  Germany  as  the  would-be  disturber 
of  the  ;x*ace  in  Central  Europe. 

Mr  {^resident.  I  find  iny.seif  In  accord 
with  the  argument  that  first,  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  questionable 
at  best:  and.  ..econd.  such  treaties  serve 
to  undermine  the  tree  worlds  NATO 
shield. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pushing  in  two  directions  at  the 
-same  time  EMplomatically  her  officials 
talk  of  negotiations  to  end  or  to  slow- 
down the  arms  race;  they  deliberately 
encourage  the  idea  that  the  Kremlin  is 
mellowing  '  and  .seeking  ways  to  reduce 
world  tensions    At  the  very  same  time 


the  USSR,  is  pursuing  aggressive,  war- 
like actions  in  almost  every  area  where 
the  interests  of  East  and  West  meet 

One  of  these  places  is  Vietnam,  where 
the  Russians  are  supplying  the  arma- 
ments and  equipment  to  prolong  the  war 
and  kill  additional  American  flghtliii; 
men. 

One  of  these  places  Is  Berlin,  where  t.ie 
Russians  continue  to  encourage  their 
East  German  Communist  allies  to  hara.ss 
and  aggravate  relations  with  the  West 

One  of  these  places  Is  the  Middle  East. 
where  the  Russians  are  busily  rearming 
the  Arab  world  for  a  possible  resumption 
of  its  war  with  Israel. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  agitation 
in  these  trouble  spots,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  pushing  its  arms  buildup  In  all  cate- 
gories, nuclear  as  well  as  conventional 
In  fact,  the  Russians  are  now  ahead  df 
the  United  States  In  nuclear  missile 
strength  when  you  add  their  heavy  num- 
bers of  IRBMs  to  their  ICBM's.  Tne 
Russian  submarine  fleet  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Its  naval  influence  has 
reached  into  the  Mediterranean  and  may 
soon  becin  to  dominate  those  strategic 
waters. 

This.  then.  Is  the  nature  of  our  ad- 
versary. And  I  believe  that  the  nature. 
the  attitudes,  and  the  intentions  of 
treaty  partners  should  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Senate  deliberations 
when  it  undertakes  to  advise  and  con- 
.sent. 

When  you  consider  these  worldwide 
moves  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  add  to 
them  its  activities  in  its  own  sphero  of 
influence,  such  as  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, how  can  we  expect  our  alliance 
allies  to  react  kindly  to  bilateral  agne- 
ments  with  Russia?  More  than  that,  liow 
can  we  expect  a  nation  with  this  kind 
of  a  record  to  engage  in  profitable  i.e- 
gotiations  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
armaments? 

I  do  not  hold  with  the  often  repeated 
statement  on  this  floor  that  we  should 
not  offer  reservations  or  changes  to  a 
treaty.  If  the  charge  contained  in  ;he 
Constitution  that  the  Senate  shall  ad- 
vise and  consent  on  treaties  has  any 
meaning,  then  certainly,  in  its  advising, 
it  should  act  when  a  consensus  of  this 
body  holds  that  a  change  should  be  made 
and  the  consent  withheld  until  .sjch 
change  is  made.  If  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary hold  any  water,  then  why  bother 
the  Senate  with  treaties?  Why  not  j  ist 
have  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
vote  them  up  or  down? 

This  treaty  is  unsigned  by  nations 
which  could  make  it  an  effective  arrantre- 
ment  It  will  not  bring  about  world  peace 
or  a  reduction  in  nuclear  arms.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  I  will  see  the  day  when 
this  Senate  does  consider  a  treaty  agreed 
to  by  all  the  powers  of  the  world  which 
would  result  In  multilateral  disarma- 
ment accompanied  by  the  privilege  of 
inspection.  This  treaty  does  not  even 
come  close  to  that,  so  I  must  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr   GOLDVATER.  I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 


I 

March  12,  1969 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  forth 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  object  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. I  do  not  object  to  its  being 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Kcfo/ied.  Tl  at  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
•liat  the  United  States,  by  entering  into  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  does  not  obligate  Itself  to  use  its 
.Armed  Forces  to  defend  any  non-nuclear- 
•Aeapon  state  or  any  member  of  the  United 
N.-\tlon.s  against  any  acts  or  threats  of  ag- 
gres.slon  even  if  such  acts  or  threats  are  ac- 
companied by  the  use  or  threatened  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  that  such  treaty  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  any  obligation  assumed 
ny  the  United  States  under  any  other  treaty 
or   the   Charter   of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed,  so  it  will  be  available  to 
Senators,  and  may  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Yes;  I  object  to  its 
p;c.sent  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
i>  heard.  Under  rule  XIV,  paragraph  6, 
the  resolution  will  go  over  imder  the  rule. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  object  to  its 
being  printed  and  to  its  being  considered, 
as  I  said,  but,  as  I  apprehended  In  con- 
nection with  the  Senator's  move  yester- 
day, the  effect  upwn  the  treaty  is  what 
disturbs  me.  I  think  my  committee,  and 
also  the  State  Department,  which  Is 
\  itally  Interested  In  this  matter,  and  the 
President  ought  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  just  what  are  the 
implications  of  the  statement.  I  do  not 
V.  ish  anyone  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  our 
sincerity  In  accepting  the  treaty  and 
•.\  hat  we  intend  to  do  about  it.  If  it  does 
do  that,  of  course,  we  will  determine  our 
attitude. 

I  had  not  heard  of  the  resolution  until 
this  minute,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not 
I  repared  to  make  a  commitment  to  sup- 
iiort  It  or  other«-lse.  This  is  very  Irregu- 
lar In  the  case  of  a  treaty,  but,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  it  seems  to  me  those  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  treaty,  which 
nas  been  before  us  since  last  summer, 
should  have  submitted  ideas  of  this  kind 
to  the  committee,  in  order  to  give  the 
.administration  and  the  committee  an 
pportunity  to  consider  them.  But  I  do 
not  object  to  the  resolution  being  printed 
and  available.  That  does  not  mean  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  its  being  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
am  not  asking  the  Senator  to  commit 
himself  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  the  normal 
thing  is  to  have  it  go  to  the  committee 


and  give  it  the  normal  time  to  consider 
it.  This  is  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  but  it  will  automati- 
cally come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  result  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  did  not 
carry  with  it  the  obligation  to  consider 
this  resolution  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  reso- 
lution went  over  under  the  rule,  and  is 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution  having  been  moved,  and 
objection  having  been  voiced.  I  ask  if 
it  does  not  automatically  .eo  on  the 
c&ldid&r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  goes 
over  under  the  rule,  and  will  come  before 
the  Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  regu- 
lar morning  business,  on  the  following 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  if  there  is 
a  recess,  it  will  not  come  up  automati- 
cally tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.at  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  it  will  come  up  auto- 
matically on  the  next  legislative  day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TREATY   ON   THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferatlon of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

NTTCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  SHOVLD 
BE  RATIFIED  IMMEDIATELY  WirHOVT  RESER- 
VATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  importance  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  future 
peace  of  the  world  may  well  be  decided 
by  whether  or  not  the  Senate  ratifies 
the  treaty,  without  reservation. 

I  was  privileged  along  with  other  Sen- 
ators to  have  been  a  guest  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  on  July  1.  1968.  to  witness  the 
signing  01"  this  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  by  top  representatives  of 
more  than  50  nations  including  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  treaty,  while  not  guaranteeing  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  never  be  used  in 
war,  clearly  represents  a  milestone  In 
the  long  journey  toward  world  peace. 
The  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
achieved  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
restricted  the  environment  where  nu- 
clear bombs  could  be  tested.  The  outer 
si>ace  agreement  limited  the  areas  where 
they  could  be  stationed.  Now,  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  will  limit  the  spread 


of  nuclear  weapons.  This  signing  of  the 
draft  of  this  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  dra- 
matic, historic  event.  President  John- 
son's address  ending  the  ceremony  will 
be  regarded  by  future  historians  as  one 
of  his  finest^a  historic  state  paper.  In 
part  President  Johnson  said : 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
and  lear — reason  and  sanity  have  prevailed 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  greatly  le?sen 
the  fear.  Thus,  all  maniclnd  Is  reassured. 
For  this  Treaty  Is  evidence  that  amid  the 
tensions,  the  strife,  the  struggle  and  sorrow 
of  these  years,  men  of  many  nations  have 
not  lost  tiie  way — or  have  not  lost  the  will — 
toward  peace.  The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty 
encourages  the  hope  that  other  steps  may 
be  taken  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

The  facts  which  make  Imperative  U  S. 
ratification  are  clear  enough.  Today,  only 
five  nations  possess  nuclear  weapons — 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China.  France,  and  Great  Britain.  How- 
ever, many  other  nations  have  the  le- 
sources  to  become  nuclear  powers  By 
spending  approximately  $200  million  any 
mature  industrial  country  can  readily 
produce  one  or  two  atomic  bombs  or  nu- 
clear warheads.  With  each  pa.ssing  year 
more  nations  will  be  able  to  do  .so.  and 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  increases. 
Therefore,  this  treaty  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  curtailing  what  former  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  termed  "the 
mad  momentum  of  the  arms  race." 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  treaty 
emerged  after  years  of  difficult  and 
painstaking  negotiations.  In  brief,  the 
treaty  will  decrease  international  ten- 
sions by  reducing  the  threat  of  accidental 
nuclear  detonation,  by  eliminating  the 
daneer  that  a  limited  war  between  the 
smaller  nations  will  escalate  into  v.n- 
clear  holocaust  and  by  decreasinir  :hc 
risk  that  nuclear  weapons  among  smaller 
powers  would  offset  regional  balancps  of 
power  that  contribute  effectively  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

This  treaty  is  not  a  Soviet  invention. 
For  m.any  years  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  attempted  to 
separate  this  issue  from  other  i.'-sues  on 
which  leaders  of  both  nations  differ,  and 
to  support  it  as  an  important  common 
goal.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  principal  architect  of  the  treaty 
which  we  first  proposed  in  1964.  It  is 
based  on  policies  formulated  under  fiur 
administrations  and  was  reflected  in  the 
Baruch  plan,  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
in  the  atoms  for  peace  plan,  and  in  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

May  I  say  at  this  time  that  every  pi  o- 
vlslon  of  that  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  achieved  by  the  late  great  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fine  work  of  his  great  Ambassador. 
Averell  Harriman,  was  lived  up  to  with 
respect  to  every  obhgation  from  the  tini6 
it  was  entered  Into  by  tne  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  implicitly  lived  up  to  every  obliga- 
tion In  that  treaty, 

Mr.  President,  the  representatives  of 
more  than  80  countries  have  now  signed 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  All  repre- 
sentatives of  these  nations  sipned  m 
good  faith.  Indeed,  its  acceptance  by 
most  nations  of  the  world  was  an  Inspir- 
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In?  8u:t  of  faith  and  imposed  an  obliKa- 
tion  upon  the  nuclear  powers  to  aid 
smaller  nation^  faced  with  aiiijre.s,slon 
and  to  provide  them  with  necessary  nu- 
clear resources  so  that  their  people  may 
fully  enjoy  the  b'essln(?s  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  dood  faith 
wh.ch  s  so  t\s-.»T.tia;  to  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  this  treaty  may  evaporate  in 
the  face  of  any  vacillation  upon  the  part 
of  the  U  S  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty 

Throughout  our  history  the  Uruted 
States  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
search  for  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  Ls  another  of  the  many  steps  on 
the  long  Journey  toward  permanent 
peace  It  Ls  evidence  amid  the  tensions 
and  strife  of  '-his  period  of  international 
anarchy  that  men  of  many  nations  have 
not  last  the  wTll  to  strive  toward  peace  It 
encourages  the  hope  that  other  even 
more  mf^aningful  steps  will  be  taken  to- 
ward permanent  peace  in  the  near  future 
and  '.n  years  to  come 

Manv  leaders  of  nations  now  capable 
Of  prntfTicmi?  atomic  weapons  are  await- 
ing 6u^  action  to  determine  whether 
their  countries  shall  become  signatories 
to  the  treaty.  We  cannot  allow  their  in- 
ter^'st  to  wane  or  to  indicate  In  any  way 
our  reluctance  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  Delay  now  mJeht  lead  to 
final  rejection  of  the  treaty  Ratification 
would  be  cin  important  effort  to  lift  the 
threat  of  adding  new  and  fearful  dimen- 
sions to  international  ten.sions  and  dis- 
putes To  delay  ratification  could  have 
tragic  consequences  for  the  future,  not 
only  for  our  Nation,  but  for  all  mankind. 

EXXCtTIVB    RXSeaVATTON    NO      I 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
m-.  ;esi>rvation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reservation  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Insert  .i  comma  and  the 
following:  su'oject  to  the  reservation  that 
such  treaty  shall  not  be  construed  as  pre- 
cluding the  provision  of  wenpons  or  other 
materials  for  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
defenses  to  regional  organizations  estab- 
lished under  Article  52  of  the  Charier  of  the 
United  Nations" 

CN  ANIMOUS-C'iNSENT    AOREEMENT 

M:  MANSFIELD  M:  President.  I  have 
d:->cus.sed  the  possibility  of  a  time  limita- 
tion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  and 
otlier  interested  Senators  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
the  pending  reservation,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  .Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .s,)  ordered 

.Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understandini;  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Dodd' 
has  two  amendments  Whether  they  are 
understandings  or  reservations,  at  this 
time  I  do  not  know  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest in  regard  to  those  two  with  his  ap- 
proval— 2  hours  on  eacTl  01  the  proposals. 


the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr  Doddi 
and  the  cluiirinan  of  the  Committee  on 
F  )relgn  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
.•\ricansas    Mr  PVlbrioht' 

The»PRESIDING  OFFICF.R  Is  there 
objection  '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered 

The  Chair  inquires  whether  the  time  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  will  come  out 
of  the  time  covered  by  this  agreement. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No  this  refers  only 
to  the  time  when  these  two  amendments 
are  discussed 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  shall 
vote  m  favor  of  ratilyliig  the  Treaty  on 
thf  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons I  shall  do  so  with  the  hope  It  may 
lead  to  a  world  free  of  nuclear  terror,  but 
with  the  concern  that  it  may  lead  to 
c-ippling  delusions. 

Tlie  treaty  tempts  rhetoric  and  renews 
hope,  but  glowing  phrases  and  our  sincere 
aspirations  must  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure reality 

Wt:  must  pau.se  to  ask  ourselves  if  we 
see  the  treaty  as  it  is  or  as  we  would  wish 
it  to  be 

All  men  of  good  faith  endorse  the 
intent  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
Nuclear  weapons,  with  their  catastrophic 
power  of  destruction,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  further  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  earth 

Such  a  design  is  laudable,  yet  the 
treaty  falls  to  carefully  delineate  the 
safeguards  needed  to  implement  its  in- 
tentions Instead,  it  leaves  much  to  be 
done  to  match  its  performance  with  its 
promise  Existing  hmitations  and  possible 
future  problems  in  ^^nforclng  the  treaty's 
noble  Intent  must  not  be  ignored. 

Instead,  the  treaty  must  be  viewed  in 
the  proper  perspective  It  is  only  a  small 
.step  on  a  long  arduous  road  to  peace. 
The  difficult  journey  ahead  requires  clear 
heads,  unclouded  by  delusions  that  the 
road  IS  easy  or  the  distance  short. 

I  have  cast  myself  in  the  role  of  the 
skeptic  to  warn  of  delusions  and  to  prod 
the  dreamer  We  cannot  afford  to  liniier 
with  our  reveries  of  a  world  without  arms. 
We  must  be  on  our  way  toward  disarma- 
ment. This  treaty  must  be  ratified,  then 
quickly  buttressed  with  adequate  safe- 
gruards.  We  must  adhere  to  the  course  set 
by  article  6  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to 
end  the  nuclear  arm.s  race  and  to  eflectu- 
ate  nuclear  and  general  disarmament. 
There  is  much  to  do.  but  it  must  be  done. 
if  men  are  to  continue  to  live  upon  this 
earth 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
is  now  under  control 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dlstin- 
;4Uished  Senator  from  Vlrgina  be  recog- 
nized for  as  much  time  as  he  requires, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  •  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  President,  the  Nation's  top  military 
officer.  Gen.  Earle  G   Wheeler,  appeared 


before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  discuss  and  answer  questions  in  regard 
to  the  military  implication.,  of  the  Ti.-aty 
on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapoi'.s. 

At  this  point  m  the  debate,  I  desire  to 
read  into  the  Record  certain  questions 
I  addressed  to  General  Wheeler,  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so  that 
I  might  ask  him  .several  questions  to  -er 
the  thinking  of  his  committee 

Mr  President,  on  Februan>-  27  and  J8. 
General  Wheeler  appeared  before  riie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I  put 
the.se  questions,  among  others,  to  General 
Wheeler : 

General  Wheeler,  sever.il  of  my  qiiestli'iis 
will  be  repetitious  but  I  do  It  for  emphasis. 

My  uiiderstMndlng  Is  that  you  see  no  mlU- 
tarv  dlsadvantiiges  t<T  the  suggested  treaty 

General  Wheeler   I  tlo  not.  sir 

Senator  Byrd  My  understanding  is  Miat 
that  Is  likewise  the  unanimous  view  of  -.he 
Joint  Chiefs  of  .Staff 

General  Whefier.  That  Is  correct.  Senator 

Senator  Byrd  Opneral.  on  pi\ge  1  of  vour 
statement  you  say  Uie  Joint  Chiefs  addre.'^ed 
treaty  proposals  formally  on  19  occ:tsl(ins. 
Each  of  these  reculted  in  sppclllc  rec.  m- 
mendatlons   for  strengthening  the  treaty 

Were  the  specific  recommendations,  ali  c<t 
them,  .accepted^ 

General  Wheeler.  Yes.  they  were. 

Then  I  put  these  questions  to  General 
Wheeler: 

Senator  Byrd.  This  treaty  would  not  oper- 
ate to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
or  Its  allies'' 

General  Wheeler  That  Is  my  belief,  and 
the  belief  of  mv  colleagues 

Senator  Byrd.  This  treaty  would  not  .u- 
volve  11  n  obligation  for  the  automatic  com- 
mitments of  the  U  3    military  forces? 

Geneml  Wheeler.  It  does  not.  sir 

Senator  Byrd  .^nd  this  treaty  does  not 
prevent  the  development  and  use  of  an  AB.M 
system  by  the  United  States^ 

General  Wheeler.  It  does  not.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  .■\rtlcle  V'lII  of  this  treaty 
provides  t.hat  my  p.^rry  to  the  treaty  may 
propose  amendment*  to  this  treaty. 

.■\re  there  any  lunendments  that  you  feel 
should  be  propxised' 

General  Wheeler  Not  at  the  present  time, 
sir  I  am  not  aware  that  any  amendments  .ire 
In  the  process  of  being  proposed  by  other 
signatories. 

Senator  Byrd  But  there  .ire  no  .-uiifnu- 
ments  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  woulr) 
recommend? 

Geuer.il  Wheeler.  Not  at  this  time.  sir. 

Mr.  President,  another  question  I  put 
to  General  Wheeler  was  this: 

General  WheelPr.  as  I  understand  It.  the 
Joint  Chiets  of  Staff  played  an  iinp.irtanl  part 
in    the   development    of    this   treaty 

General  Wheeler    Yes.  .>ir 

Senator  Byrd  .■Kncl.  as  I  understand  it.  it 
is  the  view  oi  the  ^omt  Chiefs  of  .Staff  thut 
Its  enactment  would  not  Involve  an  obliga- 
tion for  automatic  commitment  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary lorces. 

General  Wheeler.  That  Is  corrrect.  Senator 
Byrd 

Mr  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atteii-  ~ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  chairman  o< 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  in  his 
judgment  this  treaty  in  any  way  involves 
an  obligation  for  the  commitment  of 
L'S.  troops  in  the  event  any  nonnuciear 
nation  should  be  attacked. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  does  not.  This  treaty  does  not 
affect  the  disposition  of  our  troops  in 
any  way  whatever.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  that  in  any  respect. 

I  have  read  the  exchange  that  the 
Senator  has  read  from  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  eliciting  these  very 
positive  statements  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  agree  with 
it  completely.  Our  own  hearings  reflect 
exactly  the  same  thing.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  in  my  opinion— and  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— that  what  the  Senator  has  just 
read  is  in  accord  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— I  have  not  found  it  in  the 
committee  report,  but  I  understand  it  is 
in  the  committee  repoit — that  the  com- 
mittee report  does  not  make  clear  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  understand  it 
is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  nothing  in 
this  treaty  would  commit,  in  itself,  the 
use  ot  U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  treaty  does  not  deal  with  that 
subject,  I  may  say  It  does  not  prohibit, 
pei-mit.  or  do  anything  about  that.  It 
just  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  troops.  It  deals  only  with 
weapons  and  nuclear  materials. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  stated  is  the  way  I  under- 
stand the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate. I  think,  that  on  June  19.  1968,  our 
Repre.sentative  in  the  United  Nations 
made  certain  declarations.  I  refer  to 
the  declaration  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  called  attention  to. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  justified  in  calling  attention  to 
the  United  Nations  declaration,  which 
to  my  way  of  thinking  is  a  misleading 
declaration  in  that  it  misleads  not  the 
Senate,  which  is  considering  the  treaty, 
but  !t  misleads  other  nations,  because, 
as  I  understand  this  treaty,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  indicated,  and  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  indicated,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
treaty  that  commits  the  United  States 
to  '40  to  the  aid  of  any  other  country 
should  other  countries  be  attacked  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

Ill  mv  iudgment,  what  occurred  in  the 
United  Nations  on  June  19.  1968.  is  very 
unwise,  unfortunate,  and  very  mislead- 
nvd.  I  wish  to  consiratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  focusing  attention  on  that 
United  Nations  declaration.  I  wish  to 
.say  that  I  do  not  propose  to  be  bound 
by  a  declaration  of  some  representative 
111  the  United  Nations. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  possibility  of 
mjre  nations,  some  und?r  irresponsible 
leadeislap.  obtaining  nuclear  warmak- 
inu  devices  is  so  ttrave  that  every  reason- 
able precaution  .should  be  taken. 

In  my  judgment,  the  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate  will  not  solve  many  problems; 


in  my  judfement,  it  has  been  oversold  by 
its  proponents. 

But  ratification  of  the  treaty  has  been 
recommended  by  former  President  John- 
son, by  President  Nixon,  and  it  has  the 
support  of  the  Chan-man  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Nation's  top  military 
officer,  and  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  tliat 
our  military  leaders  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  this  treaty. 
He  testified,  too,  that  its  enactment 
would  not  involve  an  obligation  for  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  military  forces.  He  tes- 
tified, too,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  view 
of  himself,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Aimy,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  that 
there  are  no  military  disadvantages  to 
the  United  States  in  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervini  has. 
quite  properly.  I  think,  invited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  declaration  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  .States 
made  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  June  19,  1968.  when  our  Govern- 
ment noted  "with  appreciation,  the  de- 
sire expressed  by  a  large  number  of 
states  to  subscribe  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
called  attention  to  the  assertion  by  the 
U.S.  representative  in  the  United  Nation.s 
that^- 

In  conJuncUon  with  their  adherence  to  the 
treaty  .  .  .  appropriate  measures  be  under- 
taken to  safeguard  their  security  .  the 
United  States  affirms  its  intention  ...  to 
seek  immediate  Security  Council  action  to 
provide  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
charter,  to  any  non-nuclear  weapon  state 
party  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  is  a  victim  of  an 
act  of  aggression  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of 
aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  :ire 
used. 


The  above  assertion  by  the  U  S.  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Nations  is,  I  be- 
lieve, unfortunate  in  that  it  misleads  the 
normuclear  nations. 

It  does  not,  however,  bind  the  U.S. 
Senate  nor  the  Congress.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  the  treaty. 

The  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  made 
clear — and  the  total  membership  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  made 
clear — the  declaration  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  a  part  of  the  treaty  and  is 
in  no  way  binding  on  the  Senate  or  on 
the  Congress. 

I  want  the  record  to  clearly  show,  Mr. 
President,  that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
doss  not  in  any  way  associate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia — or  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  that  matter — with  the 
misleading  statements  made  by  the  U.S. 
representative  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  ratification. 
The  treaty  does  not  appear  harmful  to 
our  own  national  interest,  and  it  could 
prove  helpful  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 


I  am  hopeful,  however,  the  public  will 
not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
lity.  We  must  remain  militarily  alert  and 
.strong,  and  this  treaty  .should  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is:  Only  a  hopeful  fir.st 
step  in  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  v.ith  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  that  these  remarks  were  un- 
fortunate. I  also  think  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  were  placed  near  the 
treaty,  such  as  in  the  report. 

I  am  disturbed  about  these  statements, 
not  necessarily  from  a  constitutional 
view,  although  I  could  be.  I  think  there  is 
a  moral  question  involved  with  reference 
to  how  much  influence  that  statement, 
plus  other  strong  statements,  had  on 
nonnuciear  states  in  getting  them  to  go 
along  with  the  treaty. 

I  refer  to  a  statement,  which  is  much 
stronger  than  the  one  we  are  talking 
about,  which  appears  on  page  169  in  the 
report,  quoting  President  John.son  in  a 
television  address  on  October  18.  19S4: 
The  nations  that  do  not  seek  national 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  jure  that  if  they  need 
o-,ir  strong  support  against  some  threat  of 
nuclear  blacltmall  then  they  will  have  it  (T\' 
address.  October  18.  1964)  *  *  *  they  win 
have  our  strong  support  against  threats  of 
nuclear  blackmail.  (Message  to  18  nation 
disarmament  committee,  January  27,  1966.1 

Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  see  a 
moral  responsibility  in  here  in  connection 
with  this  treaty  and  what  these  words 
might  mean  to  countries  that  sign  this 
treaty? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  just  read  tiuoting  for- 
mer President  .Johnson.  I  think  that 
lends  to  mislead  these  other  nations,  just 
as  I  think  the  United  Nations  declara- 
tion by  our  representatives  tends  to  mis- 
lead. ^  ' 

But  I  do  not  think  that  either  one  of 
those  statements  can  speak  for  the  Con- 
ttress  of  the  United  States  and.  of  course. 
President  Johnson  is  no  longer  Presi- 
dent. 

It  may  have  had  an  effect  on  causing 
some  of  those  nations  to  sign  the  treaty 
which  would  not  have  signed  otherwise. 
I  would  put  those  statements  in  the  cate- 
gory of  campaign  oratory,  the  campaign 
being  to  obtain  signatures  for  the  treaty. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  cam- 
paigns people  are  misled  on  .some  occa- 
sions. I  might  say  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  was  a 
candidate  for  President  he  did  not  mis- 
lead the  people,  he  was  completely  frank 
with  the  people. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ihank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  did  not  pay  any  dividend.  I  might 
say. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  hope  the  debate  on  this  subject  will 
make  it  amply  clear  that  the  Congress 
is  not  swayed  by  these  statements  made 
oefore  the  United  Nations  or  m  a  televi- 
sion address.  That  is  why  I  was  hoping 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  some 
statement  that  would  not  damage  the 
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treaty,  to  make  it  clear  that  thesp  un- 
fortunate statements  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent stated  are  not  binding  on  any  of  us 
or  this  body  as  a  whole 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  'uin  With  the  Senator  from  ArUiina  in 
expressing  the  same  hope  that  he  ex- 
pressed I  do  not  know  whether  the  re.s- 
olutlon  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  or  will  not  come  to  a 
vote.  I  hope  it  does 

Whether  It  does  or  does  not  come  lo  a 
vote,  I  feel  that  in  voting  on  the  treaty. 
Senators  are  not  in  any  way  bound  by 
assertions  made  by  those  who  are  not 
Members  of  Congress,  whether  by  an  ap- 
pointed official  In  the  United  Nations,  for 
example,  or  by  an  ex-Preslder.t  of  the 
United  SUtes 

Mr    OOLDWATER    I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks     What    concerns    me    is    what 
country    or    countries    feel    that    those 
words  do  have  validity  to  them  and  i.ad 
an    influence   on   them   in   signing   the 
treaty.  That  is  the  question  in  my  nund. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia   As  I  see  it.  we 
have  i»o  way  of  knowing,   but  perhaps 
some  countries  were  influenced  by  tliem 
Mr   MURPHY   Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  vield 
Mr.  MURPHY    I  raised  this  question, 
or  a  similar  question,  yesterday,  but  un- 
fortunately  all    the   available   time   had 
been  used,  so  the  question  that  I  posed 
on   this  exact   point   was  not  answered. 
If.  as  we  are  told,  there  are  80  signa- 
tnru-s   to    the   t-eaty     I   am   sure   that   a 
number  of  those  signatories,  just  as  per- 
haps   many    Members    of    this    distin- 
guished body,  possibly  could  have  had  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  conditior.s 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  I  have  both  wondered  whether  the 
language  in  the   report  guaranteed   the 
immediate   us^  of  Ar:.'rican  troops  and 
weapons,  the  immediate  protection,  the 
immediate  going  to  war— if  you  will— by 
the  United  States.  ;n  the  event  any  non- 
nuclear- weapons  nation  signatory  to  the 
treaty  was  attacked  by  another  nation 
using  nuclear  weapons    It  was  certainly 
my    understanding,    at   the  outset,    that 
this  was  a  condition    I  have  discussed 
this  with  many  people,  both  retired  mili- 
tar>'.   and   atomic    energy   experts;    and. 
unfortunately,  this  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus, that  Che  statements  made  by  the 
former  Secretarv   of   State,   the   former 
President,  and  the  formt'r  Am.bassador 
to  the  United  Nations  did  guarantee  mil- 
itary   action    by    the    United    States   of 
Amenca. 

Now.  I  wonder  whether,  if  the  80  na- 
tions presently  signatories  had  had  the 
advantatie  ot  hearing  the  debate  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  Senate,  had 
they  heard  the  questions  and  answers, 
the  explanation  of  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  General  Wheeler  that  this  was 
not  a  commitment,  would  they  have  been 
willing,  under  these  circumstances,  with 
this  full  knowledge,  to  sign  the  treaty  or 
if  they  might  decide  they  signed  under 
a  misconception  or  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  content  of  the  treaty,  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  treaty,  or  of  our  moral  obll- 
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gation-  If  you  will— would  they  still  con- 
tinue to  be  signatories  to  the  treaty  or 
would  they  make  active  the  30-day  re- 
lease notification  and  withdraw  from  the 
treaty 

I  wonder  whether  mv  distinguished 
coUeaKue  would  comment  on  that,  be- 
cause It  has  been  dlsturblni?  me  greatly 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  not  know  how  to 
Interpret  the  views  of  those  80  nations, 
nor  would  he  have  any  way  of  knowing 
what  motivated  them  to  sign  the  treaty, 
nor  how  much  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  our  represenUtlve  in  the  United 
Nations  had  In  causing  one  or  more  of 
thase  nations  to  sign  the  treaty  Po.ssibly 
one  or  more  were  misled 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Virginia  vleld 
for  an  observation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
CRAN.STON  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  am  happv  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  might  say  that  the 
first  committee  report,  of  last  summer, 
was  printed  before  most  of  the  non- 
nuclear  states  ever  said  they  would  sign 
the  treaty.  So  they  had  plenty  of  notice, 
or  at  least  had  available  to  them  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  and  the  views 
of  the  committee  The  first  report  of  the 
committee  last  summer  made  It  very 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  not  com- 
mitted by  what  happened  up  there  So. 
it  IS  not  right  to  say  that  thev  had 
no  notice  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
committee 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 

I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  think  we  have  too  manv  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world 

We  have  mutual  defense  commitments 
to  44  nations. 

I  am  not  interested  in  advocating  or 
sunixirting  a  proposal  which  could  be, 
loKically.  properly  and  accurately  con- 
strued as  committing  us  to  additional 
wars 

We  have  had  too  many  wars. 

Tins  Nation  has  been  engaged  in  more 
maj.ir  wars  during  tiie  past  50  years  than 
any  other  nation  in  history  in  a  com- 
parable length  of  time 

World  War  I  was  a  major  war  World 
War  II  was  a  major  war  The  Korean  war 
was  a  major  war:  and  the  Vietnam  war  is 
a  major  war 

I  say  that  we  have  made  too  many 
commitments  already  around  the  world. 

This  treaty  does  not,  hDwever.  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  future  acts  It 
does  not  commit  the  United  States  to  do 
anything  except  what  it  voluntarily  is 
doing  anyway,  that  is.  not  to  give  away 
to  other  countries  nuclear  devices  for 
warmaking  potential.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  that,  anyway 

Thus.  I  cannot  see  that  the  treaty 
would  be  harmful  to  the  United  States 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  will  accomplish  very  much,  but  at  least 
It  presents  as  I  .see  it.  a  small  hope,  a 
.small,  first  step  toward  trying  to  keep  out 
of  the  hands  of  many  nations  who  do  not 


have  nuclear  weapons,  these  terrible  w  ar- 
making  devices. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  tl;e 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  am  happv  ro 
yield  ta  the  distinguished  Senator  iunn 
Texas 

Mr  TOWER  I  should  like  lo  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir^Miiia 
for  his  remarks.  Although  I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  treaty  unless  certain  reservatidiis 
are  adopted,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  expre.ssed  his  intention  to  vote  for  ;t. 
I  Just  wish  that  more  of  the  proponents 
and  suprwrlers  of  the  treaty  could  be  .is 
frank  and  candid  about  it  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  those  w.ho 
passionately  want  to  .sec  the  treaty  rati- 
fied have  conveyed  the  Impression  tliat 
it  will  terminate  the  prospect  for  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

I  think  that  we  must  realistically  nb- 
servo  that  that  simply  is  not  the  r.T^e. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  iias 
been  responsible  in  enunciating  his  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  and  pointing  out  that 
we  must  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sen.^e 
of  security  or  euphoria. 

I  further  commend  him  for  underscor- 
ing the  fact  that  we  must  still  maintain 
a  degree  of  mllltai-y  superiority  o-.er 
those  who  have  aggressive  designs  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  most  instructive  statement. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  :.ir 
his  remarks. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  th:..k 
It  Is  very  Important  that  the  American 
people  have  an  accurate  understandins 
of  just  how  much  this  treaty  can  do  and 
how  little  it  can  do.  and  be  governed 
accordingly. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  ; -k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dist.:;- 
t^'ulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Cook  ■  may  proceed,  as  in  legislative  .m  >- 
sion.  for  10  minutes  without  the  time  be- 
ing charued  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th-re 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  >q 
ordered 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  tuld 
that  the  administration  has  about  e:  !U 
options  available  to  it  in  making  a  de  i- 
sinn  on  the  current  anti-ballist;c-mi.-  I'e 
controver.'^y  Seven  of  these  alternatives. 
.some  of  which  are  variations  of  the  p:  i- 
posed  Sentinel  .system  favored  by  ilie 
Johnson  administration,  would  call  for 
deplovment  of  antiballistlc  missiles  in  'lie 
near  future  Some  of  my  colleagues  ha\f 
indicated  that  their  major  opposition 
stems  from  the  outcry  of  citizen."  .n 
Seattle.  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Boston 
over  the  planned  location  of  bases  near 
those  cities. 

I  would  hope  today  to  direct  the  rm- 
phasis  of  the  ABM  debate  to  the  Ian  er 
question,  not  where  shall  the  installa- 
tions be  placed  but.  rather,  whether  thev 
shall  be  deployed  at  all. 

The  outrage  expressed  by  the  people  of 
these  cities  and  the  subsequent  consider- 
ation   of    alternatives    raises    an    all- 
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important  question.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  ABM?  Originally  we  were  told  the 
deployment  around  the  cities  was  essen- 
tial and  that  the  Sentinel's  purpose  was 
damage  limitation;  that  is.  to  reduce  our 
losses  by  40  or  50  million  people  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  exchange.  The  problem 
with  this  was  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Mathias  on  the  floor  last  week  when  he 
asked.  "Which  people  are  you  going  to 
save?"  By  deploying  in  one  place  and  not 
in  another  one  makes  a  God-like  deci- 
sion as  to  who  shall  live  and  who  shall 
perish.  And  besides,  can  there  be  any 
victory  when  millions  die?  In  the  years 
it  would  take  to  deploy  the  Sentinel,  who 
can  say  what  the  offensive  capacity  of 
the  enemy  would  become.  Then,  a  for- 
tiori, who  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  assumption  that  Sentinel  would  re- 
duce casualties  by  50  million? 

Another  justification  for  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  was  that  it 
would  protect  us  against  irrational  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  But 
as  Jerome  Wiesner  points  out: 

We  oiiglit  to  regard  the  Sentinel  aa  a  bad 
1  >ke  perpetrated  on  us  by  Mr.  McNamara 
and  President  Johnson  in  an  election  year.  It 
v^eems  to  me  that  their  very  rationalization — 
lUat  it  was  to  defend  us  against  the  Chinese 
but  we  would  stop  building  it  if  the  Rus- 
sians agreed  not  to  build  one — demonstrates 
that  well  enough. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
atalnst  deployment  of  any  ABM  system 
at  this  time  centers  around  the  question 
ot  effectiveness.  A  meaningful  defense 
atainst  nuclear  attack  must  be  almost 
perfect,  as  opposed  to  conventional  war- 
tare  where,  for  example,  one  planeload  of 
bombs  will  not  do  as  much  damage  as 
many  planes  each  loaded  with  the  same 
ci.  .stniclive  force. 

The  verj'  real  problem  with  today's 
quickly  chanting  technology  is  that  a 
defense  system  may  well  be  obsolete 
before  it  is  finished.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  planning  and  deployment  of 
such  systems  as  we  are  talking  about 
miuht  take  as  long  as  10  years.  Certainly 
tiie  Nike- Zeus  and  Nike  X  systems,  If 
we  had  decided  to  deploy  them,  would 
iiow  be  obsolete.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  any  defense  system  which 
depends  on  projectiles,  rather  than  rays 
or  beams,  will  be  obsolete  before  com- 
puted. 

.'\mong  the  many  technical  difficulties 
w  Inch  Sentinel  is  not  likely  to  overcome, 
according  to  .scientific  testimony,  are  em- 
ployment of  penetration  aids  by  an  at- 
tacker, the  possibility  of  blackout,  and 
destructive  fallout  if  the  enemy  chooses 
not  to  attack  our  points  of  defense  and 
makes  his  missiles  land  and  explode  in 
sparsely  populated  areas.  This  latter  plan 
of  attack  would  minimize  death  from  ex- 
plosion but  maximize  the  dangers  of  fall- 
out throughout  the  country.  There  are  a 
mvriad  of  other  possibilities.  What  all  of 
this  adds  up  to  is  that  no  defender  is 
e\ei  really  going  to  know  what  to  expect. 
The  alternatives  available  to  any  planner 
of  an  offensive  system  are  so  many  and 
\aried  as  to  '~we  him  every  possibility  of 
retaining  the  likelihood  of  success. 

Skepticism  about  whether  the  Sentinel 
would  work  as  designed  is  so  widespread 
that  even  some  of  the  contractors  who 


have  orders  to  build  certain  parts  for  the 
system  are  asking  that  the  ABM  not  be 
deployed  at  this  time.  A  scientist  for  a 
company  which  presently  has  such  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  in  my  office  the  other  day  and  said  he 
had  been  authorized  by  his  employer  to 
come  to  Capitol  Hill  and  tell  Members  of 
Congress  that  he  and  the  managers  of 
his  company  were  convinced  that  Sen- 
tinel, in  its  current  state  of  development. 
would  not  work  and  should  not  be  de- 
ployed. Delay  in  deployment  of  the  sys- 
tem would  cost  this  company  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  but  its  technical 
people  could  not.  in  good  faith,  advocate 
such  an  expenditure  of  public  money  on 
a  project  which  its  scientists  felt  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  performing  as  it 
was  designed  to  function.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  authorized  to  divulge  the  name  of 
this  contractor,  but  quite  frankly,  the 
reason  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  is 
because  they  fear  reprisal  in  the  form  of 
lost  contracts  on  other  projects. 

The  theory  behind  defensive  missile 
systems  it  seems,  is  twofold : 

First.  To  limit  damage — the  defi- 
ciencies of  this  argument  have  already 
been  explored — and 

Second.  To  enhance  our  power  to  de- 
liver a  retaliatory  blow.  The  problem  with 
the  second  justification  is  that  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  telling  us  for  years  that 
we  have  retaliatory  power  in  abundance. 
Even  if  all  our  land-based  power  was 
knocked  out,  the  646  Polaris  missiles  to 
be  fired  from  beneath  the  seas  would 
totally  destroy  the  enemy. 

The  opinions  I  have  advanced  were 
drawn  from  the  best  scientific  minds 
available  and  these  alone  would  tend  to 
compel  my  opposition  on  the  grounds 
that  the  system  is  imlikely  to  function 
properly.  But  there  are  still  other  strong 
reasons  for  opposing  Sentinel,  one  of 
which  is  cost.  Senator  .Symington  on  the 
floor  last  week  pointed  out  that  already 
$15  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  spent  on  missile  systems  placed  in 
production,  deployed,  and  then  aban- 
doned and  that  another  $4.2  billion  was 
spent  on  additional  missile  systems 
which  were  discontinued  in  the  research 
and  development  stage.  He  added  that 
the  total  cost  of  unworkable  or  obsolete 
missiles  probably  is  in  excess  of  $23  bil- 
lion. Bearing  in  mind  this  record  of  ex- 
pense and  failure,  we  must  ask  what  cost 
is  anticipated  for  Sentinel,  another  mis- 
sile system,  which  in  all  likelihood  will 
also  be  abandoned  or  become  obsolete 
before  completion?  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration estimated  that  deployment 
of  the  "thin"  Sentinel  system  designed 
to  protect  us  against  the  Red  Chinese 
would  cost  between  $5  and  $10  billion. 
Official  cost  estimates  of  a  "thick"  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  against  Soviet 
attack  range  in  the  $40  billion  category. 
But  these  estimates  are  highly  suspect. 
Senator  Symington  raised  last  week  the 
question  of  how  accurate  predictions  of 
missile  expense  by  the  Department  of 
Defence  had  been.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  12  major  systems  developed  dur- 
ing the  1950's  exceeded  their  original 
estimated  cost  by  220  percent  and  that 
at  this  rate  "thick"  Sentinel  would  not 
cost   $40   billion   but   over   $160   billion. 


Brookings  Institute  studies  indicate  that 
costs  have  exceeded  estimates  by  from 
as  much  as  300  percent  to  700  percent. 
My  able  colleague  from  Missouri  added 
further  that,  '^ased  on  these  studies  and 
recent  Department  of  Defense  requests, 
it  was  conceivable  that  the  "thin"  system 
would  cost  $40  billion  and  the  "thick" 
S400  billion — more  than  the  national 
debt. 

Now,  no  patriotic  American  opposes 
spending  what  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  And  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  continued  appropriations  for 
research  and  development  of  ABM  sys- 
tems, but  I  do  oppose  such  astronomical 
expenditures  for  a  defense  system  of 
questionable  value,  if  not  positive  harm. 

The  leist  and  most  compelling  argu- 
ment against  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem at  this  time  is  the  effect  I  believe 
such  action  would  have  on  continued  at- 
tempts to  curb  Ihe  nuclear  arms  race. 
Even  if  the  sentinel  worked  perfectly, 
which  almost  no  one  is  willing  to  con- 
cede, it  would  still  have  the  major  de- 
fect, in  terms  of  international  stability, 
of  assuring  an  escalation  in  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  passing  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  we  will 
be  urging  other  nations  not  to  enter  the 
nuclear  arms  rsice.  How  can  we  then  ig- 
nore our  own  admonition  and  deploy  an 
ABM  system  which  will  almost  ctrtainly 
set  off  another  arms  race  round  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  an  action  would  not  enhance  our 
defense  but  only  increa.se  international 
tension.  It  is  not  insignificant  that  every 
one  of  the  last  four  presidential  scientific 
advisers  is  against  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel.  Jerome  Weisner  gave  a  bet- 
ter summation  of  my  views  than  I  could 
compose  myself  so  I  will  quote  him  in 
conclusion : 

Tlii.s  is  not  a  matter  that  anybody  can  set- 
tle with  numbers  and  calculations  It  Is  a 
judgment.  But  judgments  of  this  kind  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  decision  to  btuld  or  not 
to  build  an  ABM  system,  not  the  statistics 
the  calculations  about  'cost-efTectlveness" 
or  how  many  people  will  be  killed  These  fac- 
tors are  important  in  the  decision,  of  course 
What  is  most  important  however,  it  the  total 
dynaniics  and  the  Jikely  interaction  of  the 
policy  makers  on  both  sides  I  come  back  to 
where  I  began  and  ask:  Can  we  play  this 
game  which  certainly  will  not  buy  us  a  real 
defense,  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  a  ra- 
tional world?  My  answer  is  "No."' 

I  thank  the  .Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  i  Mr.  Cook  > .  deserves 
commendation  for  his  thoughtful,  rea- 
sonable, and  incisive  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  deployment,  at  this  time,  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mi.ssile  system. 

He  has.  I  know,  studied  this  complex 
issue  thoroughly  for  several  weeks  and 
l.as  made  this  decision  on  the  merit?  tiiv- 
in°  chief  consideration  to  the  security  of 
our  country — which  is  the  main  consid- 
eration of  a'l — whether  favoring  or  op- 
posing deployment.  I  know  that  he  le 
quested  a  discussion  of  this  issue  with 
other  new  members  of  the  Senate,  with 
Senate  witnesses  distinguished  scientists 
who  have  testified  in  the  current  hearing 
before  the  Gore  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
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And.  he  has  asked  to  hear  the  arguments 
and  reai>onin«  of  those  who  support  de- 
ploympnt  In  the  Department  of  Defense 

This  IS  anrther  evidence  of  the  at- 
titudt"  of  inqul:-y  of  seekint:  all  the  facts, 
of  independent  and  rea.s<jned  judsment 
and  decision  which  characterizes  our 
colleastue  His  iud«ment  has  the  sup- 
port— expressed  only  yesterday — before 
Senator  Gore's  committee  by  Drs  Kil- 
han,  York  and  Kistiakowski.  prominent 
scientists  who  were  advisers  to  former 
President  Eisenhower 

His  speech  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  dfhare  and  I  congratulate  him 

Mr  TOWB;r  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  may  pro- 
ceed, as  in  legislative  session,  for  5  min- 
utes, without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


:^IAI^a-AND  cane  sugar  problems 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  during 
the  f.rst  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Public  Law  89-331  was  enact«»d  to  ex- 
tend the  Sugar  Act  of  1934  from  De- 
cember 31  1966  through  Decv^mber  31. 
1971 

Thp  extension  of  this  act  Increased 
the  dom.estic  beet  sugar  quotas  by  373- 
000  tons  above  the  1962  quotas  to 
3  025.000  tons  annually  and  increased 
the  m.ainland  cane  quotas  by  205.000  tons 
above  the  1962  quotas  to  1  100,000  tons 
This  was  in  the  nature  of  an  advance 
against  the  sugar  consum.ption  in  the 
United  States  It  left  unchant'ed  the 
domestic  offshore  cane  quotas  for  Ha- 
war.  P.ie-rn  Rico  w.A  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  2,265.000  tons  and  the  Philippine  quo- 
tas, .set  by  treaty,  at  1.050.000  tons  In 
addition.  2.260.000  tons  wpre  allocated 
to  foreign  nations  Likewise  it  provided 
that  deficits  in  the  Puerto  Rican.  other 
domestic  and  foreign  nations  quotas 
.should   eo  to  foreign   nations. 

Mr  President,  the  limited  quotas  for 
mainland  cane  established  bv  ihe  Susar 
Act  have  r'^sulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  hua:e  reserves  of  sugar  by  our  domes- 
tic cane  susar  producers  who.  at  the 
specific  request  of  our  Government,  vast- 
ly increa-sed  production  at  the  time  the 
Cuban  si;:zar  quota  was  cut  off  These 
surplu.se*  have  resulted  in  the  Issuance 
of  orders  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
reducing  the  acreage  allotments  for 
mainland  cane  producers  Tlierefore.  un- 
questionably when  Congress  aiiain  con- 
siders the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  a 
strong  and  rightful  effort  will  be  made 
to  increase  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
quotas 

I  brin'-r  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  two  reasons  First,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  need  fnr  fairer  freatment  of 
our  domestic  mainland  cane  producers: 
and  second,  to  advise  the  Senate  that. 
at  a  time  of  inflated  food  prices,  when 
the  housewife  is  viewing  with  alarm  the 
almost  daily  increases  in  most  com- 
modity prices  on  the  grocers  shelf,  and 
at  a  time  when  great  stress  is  being 
placed  on  consumer  protpction.  the  fact 
that  sugar  prices  have  remained  stable 


because  of  the  legislation  above  men- 
tioned has  perhaps  been  completely  over- 
looked 

The  price  of  sugar  has  remained  stable 
even   though   approximately   40   percent 
of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country 
comes   from    foreign   sources,    and    not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  that  we  recently 
had  a  ship  strike  lasting  better  than  60 
days  during  which  time  it  was  itn(x)ssible 
to  uiiload  sugar  in  any  port  other  than 
the  port  of  B^'ston  and  on  tlie  west  coast 
This  stability  is  the  result  of  the  Sugur 
Act    which     not    only    guarantees    the 
.■\merican  cnsumi-r  an  adequate  supiJly 
of  sugar  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  ijut 
.Uso  guarantees  the  American  sugai  pro- 
ducer  a    rea.sonable   pi-ice   for   what   he 
produces  This  guarantee  to  the  producer 
IS  made  m  the  iorm  of  payments  to  t!ie 
producer  from  monies  derived  by  levying 
a  toruiage  processing  tax  on  the  sugar 
processors  and  therefore  does  not  require 
expenditure   of    Tieasury    funds   or    the 
taxpayers  dollars   The  payments  to  pro- 
ducers are  greater  per  produced  unit  to 
the  small  producers  than  they  are  to  the 
large  producers    The  proce.ssing  tax  has 
produced  sutTuient  revenue  to  not  only 
make   the    payiiu'nts    to   producers,   but 
also  to  turn  over  to  the  general  revenue 
fund    substantial    amounts    each    year. 
amciunting  to  a  total  of  .^ome  $600  million 
during  the  life  ol  the  Sugar  .^ct  and  its 
extensions. 

Mr.  President.  I  rail  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today  so  that  we 
can  realize  the  value  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer 

Mr  President.  I  warmly  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Texas. 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

The  Senate  i-esumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  stcond 
session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  quortun  call  not  be  charged  to 
eitht-r  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Gold- 
water  in  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
is  under  control.  1  hour  being  under  the 
C'ntrol  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  thf^  otlur  liour  being  under  tlie 
conti'il  of  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
.Arkansas 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President  -and  I  am 
delighted  to  call  you  that,  because  I  was 
not  sure  that  I  would  ever  liave  the  op- 
portunitv-  I  vield  mvself  20  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  should  like  to  pose  a  qut  s- 
tion  relative  to  article  I  of  the  treaty, 
which  states: 

Eacla  nucle.ir-we.ipon  State  Party  to  ihe 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  re- 
clplent  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  e.xploslve  devices  or  control  over  sucli 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly  i  r 
indirectly. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States 
Is  prohibited  from  giving  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom  that  are  already  nuclear  pow- 
ers and  from  submitting  control  of  th^-e 
weapons  to  them,  I  might  add? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  control,  as 
I  understand  it.  that  is  prohibited.  This 
treaty  and  the  article,  I  think,  permits 
placing  nuclear  weapons  on  the  real  es- 
tate of  a  friendly  power  with  its  ap- 
proval, of  course,  but  retaining  contr.! 
for  the  United  States.  Tliat  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  mean,  then, 
that  even  though  the  United  Kingdom  ;s 
a  nuclear  power  and  might  be  produciii,' 
nuclear  weapons  similar  or  identical  to 
those  produced  in  the  United  States,  we 
would  be  prohibited  from  Improving  ur 
enhancing  their  inventory  by  giving 
them  additional  weapons  that  we  pro- 
duced which  might  be  either  similar  or 
identical  to  the  ones  they  are  producine, 
and  yielding  to  them  control  of  such 
weapons 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  it  :s 
my  understanding  that  the  French  ob- 
jected to  special  relations  with  Great 
Britain  We  have  luvtr  given  them  what 
we  call  nuclear  warheads — that  is.  the 
weapons  We  have  t;iven  them  assistance 
and  technoloi^'y  As  the  Senator  recalls, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  fussing  about 
this  by  the  French  some  years  ago. 

If  I  recall  corrtH:tly.  the  McMahon  Act, 
long  before  this  treaty  was  brought  up. 
prohibited  our  giving  weapons  to  other 
countries. 

.Mr.  TOWER  I  understand  it  does  just 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  McMahon 
Act.  from  our  point  of  \it w.  obviates  the 
necessity  of  the  treaty,  becau.se  we  are 
already  prohibited  from  doint;  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  agree  with  the 
Senators  statement  Hov^ever.  the  treaty 
goes  far  beyond  that.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  treaty  is  that  the  nonnuclear 
states  agree  not  to  receive  or  to  make  the 
v.eapons 

Mr.  TOWER  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever, the  point  is  that  the  McMahon 
Act  is  a  statuton.-  act  binding  on  us. 
which  we  can  repeal  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect However,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  .since  that  act  not  to 
cue  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to  an- 
other state  It  is  still  the  policy  and  the 
law.  and  this  treaty  only  reiterates  that 
and  adds  other  features. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tliat  is  understood,  of 
cou'nse.  And  the  McMahon  Act  does 
exist  We  are  prohibited  from  doing  just 
what  article  I  would  prohibit  us  from 
doing.  The  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  currently,  in  the  absence  of  the 
treaty,  we  can  on  our  own  initiative  re- 
peal the  McMahon  Act  and  deliver  nu- 
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clear  warheads  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  agree  with  that.  If  we  wish  to 
chan.ue  our  policy  and  repeal  the  Mc- 
Mahon Act,  we  can  give  them  to  any- 
body, if  we  want  to  do  so.  However,  I 
would  not  advise  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  necessarily  ad- 
vise it,  either.  However,  we  are  talking 
about  the  legal  options  available  to  us 
here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then,  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty,  even  if  we  should  repeal  the  Mc- 
Mahon Act.  we  would  not  be  able  to 
transfer  nuclear  warheads  to  friendly 
nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  were  to  do 
that,  we  would  withdraw  from  this 
treaty  under  the  provision  of  3  months — 
I  think  it  is  3  months'  notice — which 
IS  le.ss  than  it  usually  takes  to  pass  an 
act  through  Congress  There  is  no  prob- 
lem about  that.  If  we  wish  to  get  away 
from  the  restriction  of  this  treaty,  we 
can  do  it.  I  hope  we  do  not.  But  it  is  fea- 
sible. It  is  3  montl.s 

Mr.  TOWER.  Three  months;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr  FQLBRIGHT.  Ver>'  few  acts  of  any 
significance  go  tlirough  Congress  with- 
in 3  months. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  with  the  treaty  in  force, 
in  the  absence  of  our  filing  notice  to 
withdraw  in  3  months'  time,  as  long  as 
tilt'  treaty  remains  in  effective  force,  we 
cannot  by  legislative  action  breach  the 
provision  I  just  read  in  article  I  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  But 
I  think  the  Senator  forces  me  into  an 
area  that  is  somewiiat  controversial, 
about  the  effect  of  an  act  being  passed 
subsequent  to  a  treaty  which  is  in  con- 
flict. I  vaguely  recall  having  quite  a  dis- 
cussion about  this  in  years  past:  If  we 
have  a  treaty  in  effect  and  then  Congress 
pa.s.ses  an  act  which  is  in  conflict  with 
that  treaty,  which  takes  precedence? 
Can  you  do  it  in  that  fashion?  I  think 
this  case  raises  a  rather  diflBcult  ques- 
tion I  am  not  sure,  until  I  review  it, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter— a  later  expression  of  Congress,  with 
the  President.  I  suppose,  participating 
and  signing  the  act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  treaty,  properly  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  in  effect  enjoys  essentially 
the  .same  status  as  the  Constitution;  that 
any  legislation  that  is  passed  that  is  not 
consonant  with  the  treaty  will  be  uncon- 
stitutional, or  will  be  so  held  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  treaty  certainly 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  did  not  anticipate  this  particular 
question.  This  question  has  been  up  be- 
fore. I  have  to  wrack  by  brain  about  a 
situation  in  which  an  act  is  passed  that 
is  in  conflict  with  it.  I  shall  have  to  defer 
a  specific  answer  as  to  whether  or  not, 
subsequent  to  the  treaty,  we  could  pass 
an  act  which  is  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  treaty,  whether  or  not  it  would 
not  have  an  effect. 

As  a  practical  matter,  since  we  do  not 
belong  to  a  world  of  law  but  only  of  the 


jungle  law,  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
the  same  as  withdrawal:  because  nobody 
is  going  to  be  able  to  enforce  the  treaty 
against  us,  and  in  the  case  of  war.  all 
bets  are  off.  That  is  acknowledged.  If  we 
have  a  war.  this  treaty  is  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Senator  is  raising  a  nice  point  of 
international  law,  which  at  the  moment 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  specifically. 
I  will  look  up  the  answer.  I  know  that  in 
the  past  I  considered  that  matter,  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  answer.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  I  do  not  believe  it  presents 
any  problem.  Who  is  going  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Are  there  not  precedents 
for  the  courts  striking  down  laws  that 
are  in  contravention  of  treaty  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  certainly  are 
State  laws.  I  can  think  of  that  offhand. 
This  is  what  I  meant:  If  it  is  an  act  of 
Congress,  passed  subsequent  to  a  treaty — 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  not  thought 
of  that.  I  know  that  State  laws  in  con- 
travention of  a  treaty  are  not  valid.  We 
have  had  many  such  cases. 

Does  the  Senator  know  offhand  of  a 
Federal  case  like  this,  a  Federal  law?  He 
might  be  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  becau.se 
he  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  just  sort  of  a 
lawyer.  It  has  been  30  years  since  I  really 
gave  attention  to  these  fine  points  of  the 
law.  I  did  not  anticipate  this  particular 
question  today,  in  which  a  treaty  and  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  subsequent  to  it 
are  inconsistent.  I  had  not  thought  of  it. 
because  the  easy  way  to  resolve  it  is 
simply  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain why  I  am  following  what  might  ap- 
pear to  be  a  dubious  line  of  questioning 
or  what  might  be  considered  nitpick- 
ing. I  want  to  distinguish  between  what 
we  might  be  compelled  to  do  by  the  treaty 
and  what  our  options  might  be  in  the 
absence  of  the  treaty,  even  though 
existing  statutory  law  may  prohibit 
precisely  what  the  treaty  prohibits.  The 
question  then  is  one  of  the  preservation 
of  options,  and  this  is  why  I  followed  this 
line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  v.e  can  with- 
draw from  the  treaty.  I  do  not  see  that 
any  significant  option  would  be  given  up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  we  can  only  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  on  3  months'  no- 
tice. We  might  want  to  legislate  in  a 
crisis  situation  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  we  just 
violate  the  treaty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  proposing  that  if 
we  think  it  necessary,  we  should  treat  the 
treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  when  we  went 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  we  did 
exactly  that.  We  had  treaties  with  all  of 
Latin  America.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  he  thinks  the  United  States 
has  not  done  that?  And  it  did  it  ap- 
parently with  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
people — not  with  my  approval,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  past  administration. 

This  country  does  that  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  Senator  from  Texas  posed  an 
emergency  case.  I  have  already  said  that 


in  ca.se  of  war  the  treaty  really  would 
have  no  applicability — if  we  want  to  do 
wiiat  we  please  in  the  case  of  war.  The 
understanding  is  that  in  case  of  war.  the 
treaty  is  immediately  abrogated  by  botli 
parties — all  parties,  but  certainly  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  is  jxtsing  a  question  ol 
emergency,  and  I  presume  that  by  ■emer- 
gency" he  means  a  state  of  war  or  some- 
thing equivalent. 

I  did  not  advocate,  and  I  'criticized 
very  much,  the  invasion  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  violation  of  our  t-eaty, 
but  it  was  done  anyway. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  thinking  about  not 
necessarily  an  actual  outbreak  of  war 
but  an  imminent  threat  of  attack. 

M-.  FULBRIGHT  Apainst  us'.> 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  a.cainst  a  friendly 
power,  against  an  sLv. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Well  if  it  i.-,  anaer 
NATO,  if  the  Senator  is  contemplating 
NATO,  we  have  nuclear  weajjons  there. 
We  are  in  control  ol  them.  We  cpn  u.se 
them,  and  that  is  what  they  are  there 
for:  but  we  have  already  agreed  not  to 
turn  the  weapons  over  to  them.  Win- 
would  we  want  to  turn  tlie  weapons  over 
to  them,  in  any  case? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  should  like  'o  ask  the 
distingui.sned  Senator  li  om  .■Arkansas  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Dj  not  make  it  ^o 
difficult.  Ask  me  an  easy  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  withdrawing  fiom  the 
treaty — let  us  say  that  we  determine  it  to 
be  in  the  national  mteiest.  or  .srine- 
body  in  a  position  of  leadership  deter- 
mines It  to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  to 
give  the  3  months'  notice  of  w  ithdrawal — 
wiiat  would  be  the  procedure  of  our  with- 
drawal? Would  it  require  action  by  Con- 
gress? Could  the  President  do  it  on  his 
own  initiative? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  treaty, 
the  President  could  do  it.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. The  E.xecutive  is  tjiven  that 
power.  I  do  not  believe  it  takes  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  President  could, 
on  his  own  initiative,  without  any  ac- 
tion from  Congress,  serve  notice  to  the 
signatory  powers  that  we  intended  to 
withdraw  in  90  days? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Tiiat    is    correct 
That  is  my  understandintr   it  is  the  cus- 
tomary  notice   of   witlidrawal   from   or 
abrogation  of  a  treaty. 

Article  X  reads: 

1,  Eacli  Party  shall  ;n  exercising  us  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  :f  :t  decides  tiiat  extraordi- 
nary events,  related  to  the  subject  mailer  of 
this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  fupieme 
interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
TVeaty  and  to  the  United  Nat:on,<:  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  -Such  no- 
tice shall  include  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
traordinary cvent.s  it  regards  as  liavlng 
jeopardized    its   supreme    interests 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  a  conference  f  hall  be  con- 
vened to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  sh.ill  con- 
tinue m  force  indefinitely,  or  sliall  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  fixed  period  or 
periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 

This  treaty  does  not  impose  any  real 
restrictions  on  the  nuclear  powers.  There 
is  a  significant  restriction  in  this  treaty 
that  applies  to  non-nuclear  powers  who 
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gwe  up  the  right  which  they  now  have  to 
manufacture  weapons,  and  this  Is  In  the 
interest  of  everybody,  even  thoae  powers 
that  we  believe — and  they  believe.  I 
think — will  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
security  than  they  now  have 

I  do  not  see  that  it  really  impinges 
upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  this  coun- 
try m  any  substantial  way — certainly  not 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons That  is  the  complaint,  of  course,  of 
the  non-nuclear  nations  The  reason  why 
we  have  article  VI  in  the  treaty  is  really 
to  tr>'  to  go  .some  way  toward  giving  the 
nonnuclear  .states  a  good  reason  for 
having  the  treaty 

The  reason  for  the  bii?  countries,  the 
so-called  superpowers,  or  nuclear  powers. 
Is  to  talce  some  step  to  lessen  the  prob- 
ability of  self-destruction  The  desire  for 
survival  is  a  rather  fundamental  concern 
of  most  people  It  u.sed  to  be  considered 
fundamental,  at  least  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  we  still  harbor  that  concern,  and 
not  only  with  regard  to  nuclear  materials 
Wheai  look  at  the  smog  and  some  other 
thmga  in  this  country  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  as  concerned  with  It  as 
we  used  to  be  or  not 

Mr  TOWER  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
.\rkan.sas  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
verv  much  concerned  with  survival  I  re- 
ject the  arguments  that  have  been  raised 
by  many  of  the  proponents  of  the  treaty 
that  this  IS  a  major  step  toward  reduc- 
ing the  pros[Dect  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  or 
those  who  .suggest  that  antagonists  of 
this  treaty  are  insensitive  to  human  life. 
I  misht  note  that  I  am  the  father  of 
three  daut;hters  I  am  a  faml'.y  man  I 
have  no  desire  'o  see  my  children  burned 
up  m  a  thermomiclear  attack  I  think 
that  the  objective  of  the  treaty  is  a  lofty 
one  I  -.vish  we  did  not  have  any  nuclear 
weapons  at  all  or  a  situation  to  require 
the  United  States  to  spend  vastly  more 
money  on  conventional  weapons  and 
conventlon^^forces  because  the  Soviets, 
for  all  practical  purpose';  have  out- 
stripped us  in  that  field 

The  only  thinu  that  stands  between 
the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  pre.sent  existence  of  the  free  nations 
of  thLs  world  is  the  nuclear  deterrent  of 
the  United  States  It  has  been  suggested 
'hat  the  Russians  have  the  same  legit- 
.mate  fears  that  we  do.  that  the  Russians 
are  concerned  about  the  defense  of  their 
o'-^n  cjuntry  auainst  possible  aggression 
of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  We 
have  heard  tliat  we  have  to  understand 
that  the  Ru.ssians  are  just  as  afraid  of 
us  as  we  are  of  them. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  for  1  minute 
buy  that  naive  argument,  and  it  ;s  naive 
1"  oest  We  are  not  an  aggressor  nation 
I:i  modern  history  we  have  not  been  an 
a,'<res.-.or  nation  We  have  been  in  four 
'.  a's  in  this  century  We  liave  ^'one  into 
ach  one  of  them  reluctantly  and  un- 
P'epared  to  fight  ay>iressors 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  we 
:lfmobihzed  I  can  rememoer  when  I  was 
an  enlisted  man  :n  the  Navy  in  Salpan, 
m  tie  Maria.Mds  It  is  not  a  very  desirable 
spot  I  could  hardly  wait  until  I  had 
enough  points  to  be  sent  back  home  and 
o  be  dl.schariied  from  the  Navv  if  any- 
i>xiy  wanted  me  back  home  more  than 
I   wanted   to  be   back  home    it   was  mv 


mother  She  could  be  multiplied  by  sev- 
eral million  mothers  We  demobilized 
We  virtually  abandoned  our  Armed 
Purees,  but  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  pillaging  Ger- 
many and  various  Eajstern  EXjropean 
countries,  not  only  rebuilt  her  industry 
but  also  updated  her  military  forces 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator s   20  minutes  have  expired 

.Mr     TOWER     Mr    President,    I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
aUjr  from  Texas  may  proceed 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Pre.sldent,  in  1948. 
when  a  finally  became  apparent  2  years 
alter  W.n.ston  Churchill  had  made  his 
famous  speech  :n  Missouri  warning  us 
of  tiie  Iron  Curtain,  we  came  to  our 
.sen.ses  after  the  entirety  of  Eastern 
Euro()e  had  been  subjected  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Even  after  they  had 
clo.sed  the  autobahn  and  forced  us  to  use 
the  airlift  into  Berlin  so  that  city  might 
survive  we  acted  with  restraint  We  had 
nuclear  weapons  We  could  have  de- 
stroyed them,  but  we  did  not. 

The  Soviets  have  .some  knowledge  of 
history  Even  though  they  are  terribly 
unpleasant  people,  they  are  not  fools. 
They  know  we  do  not  have  aggrc.s.sive 
designs  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
do  not  fear  a  resurgence  of  German  mil- 
itarism Let  us  put  this  matter  m  its 
pnt[)er  perspective  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
an  aggre.ssor  power  They  would  prefer 
not  to  u.se  military  means  They  would 
rather  u.se  economic,  j>olitlcal,  and  p.sy- 
chological  warfare  to  achieve  their  ends 
However,  it  was  brought  home  to  us 
dramatically  last  fall  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  u.se  military  force,  if  necessary, 
to  achieve  their  ends.  I  hope  we  do  not 
hear  any  more  nonsense  about  the  le.;itl- 
mau-  concerns  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Its  own  .safety  They  know  we  are  not 
kjoiiii;  to  attack  them  or  any  of  ihelr 
allies  Let  us  i,'et  this  matter  in  proper 
perspective  Why  do  we  maintain  this 
vast  resource'  It  is  not  so  we  can  initiate 
attacks  against  them  or  their  friends:  it 
IS  not  becau.se  we  desire  to  brink'  any 
terntorv-  or  any  people  under  our  control 
It  IS  because  we  want  to  provide  a  climate 
in  this  world  iii  which  the  [)eople  can 
enjoy  self-determination  and  aspire  to 
some  real  hope  of  realizing  that  aspira- 
tion 

So  we  have  the  nuclear  deterrent  end 
we  have  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization For  all  Its  foibles,  weaknesses, 
shortcomings,  and  for  all  its  difHcultles, 
had  It  not  been  for  NATO  tiie  Russians 
would  have  been  to  the  English  Channel 
long  before  now 

So  NATO  Itself  is  a  deterrent,  t)ecause 
it  IS  a  manifestation  of  the  desires  of  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression 
and  against  encroachment  So  NATO  is 
tremendously  important 

Certainly  we  do  not  have  the  conven- 
tional force  to  stop  the  Rassians.  should 
they  nuunt  a  land  war  against  us  in 
Western  Euro;)e.  but.  as  I  say,  the  only 
thing  tliat  prevents  such  a  war  is  the 
existence  of  NATO,  wherein  a  collective 
decisionmaking  process  Is  available  to 
the  .Atlantic  Community  nations  to  de- 
fend thenisel\es.  and  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent  if  the  U  S.  strategic  superiority. 


In  my  estimation,  we  should  not  now 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  Germany 
to  Italy,  to  Belgium,  to  Holland,  or  t  ) 
any  of  our  NATO  allies.  Such  weapon.* 
.should  be  kept  under  our  control,  and 
that  is.  indeed,  precisely  what  the  Mc- 
Mahon  .Act  prescribes. 

But  why  on  earth  can  we  not  preser\t 
our  options?  A  time  may  come  when  this 
would  seem  to  be  feasible.  I  have  som<* 
doubt  whether  under  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  we  could  legally  establish  a 
unified  commtmd  structure  for  the  de- 
plojTTient  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
We  are  not  talking  about  strategic  weap- 
ons: we  are  talking  about  the  tactical 
use  of  the  small,  clean  kind — If  we  car. 
describe  nuclear  weapons  as  clean- 
weapons  that  might  be  needed  to  pre- 
clude and  preempt  a  Russian  land  war 
against  Western  Europe. 

Already  France  is  a  nuclear  power 
France  has  opted  out  of  NATO,  and 
Prance  has  opted  out  of  NATO  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  some  known  only  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  himself,  but  for  one  rea.son 
that  I  think  is  very  important:  That  is 
the  French  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  defend  Western  Europe  So 
they  are  out  of  NATO.  France  Is  a  nu- 
clear power  on  its  own.  It  is  not  golnK  to 
sign  it. 

Several  other  countries  that  possibly 
have  the  capacity  to  develop  nuclfai 
weapons  are  not  going  to  sign  the  treaty 
Israel  is  not  going  to  sign  It.  India  is  not 
going  to  sign  it.  Switzerland  Is  not  goiv^ 
to  .sign  it.  I  do  not  speak  for  those  gov- 
ernments, but  that  is  my  belief.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Japan  will  sign  the  treaty 
Japan  probably  has  made  great  progrt .s.s 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapon.', 
but  because  of  the  particular  Intelligence 
of  the  Japanese,  and  because  they  were 
attacked  by  nuclear  weapons,  Jap.in 
might  .sign  the  treaty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  nations  who  are  independent  of  iws- 
sible  nuclear  weapons  who  are  not  soins 
to  sign,  and  nations  who  possess  nuclear 
weapons  that  will  not  sign  We  arc  w. 
the  business  of  trying  to  revitalize  NATO 
Tlie  .Soviets  have  long  wanted  to  -ce 
NATO  disbanded  They  have  long  wanted 
to  promote  contention  among  the  NATO 
powers.  With  this  mischievous  tre.itv, 
they  will  have  done  it 

The  Germans  do  not  want  the  treaty 
Tlie  Italians  do  not  want  the  treaty.  They 
are  our  friends.  We  arc  discriminatins— 
they  use  that  very  word  "discriminat- 
ing "  That  is  a  word  that,  ordinarily,  stirs 
the  hearts  of  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
terms  of  discrimination  as  applied  to 
some  of  our  domestic  affairs:  but.  appar- 
ently, it  does  not  .'•tir  them  very  much 
when  we  talk  about  our  friends  and  allies 
in  Western  Europe 

Yes,  the  Germans  will  =icn.  They  will 
ratify  the  treaty  The  Italians  will  also 
ratify  it.  But  they  will  do  .so  very,  ver^' 
reluctantly,  indeed  They  are  embitterf^d 
because  they  feel  they  are  being  di.scrin> 
m.ned  atainst  that  they  will  be  forever 
compelled,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  treaty,  which  is  25  years,  to  be  forced 
into  the  position  of  being  a  second-rate 
power. 

Prance  has  the  bomb  Germany  and 
Italy  do  not.  Indeed.  France  has  chosen 
to  take  itself  out  of  the  NATO  fraternity 
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Thus,  we  have  done  very  little  to  promote 
the  revitalization  of  NATO,  the  improved 
and  enhanced  integration  of  the  com- 
mand structure.  We  have  done  nothing 
;n  raise  the  morale  of  our  Western  allies 
by  this  treaty.  We  have,  in  fact,  added 
to  their  frustrations  and,  indeed,  weak- 
iiied  NA'lO. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
t!.at  I  have  offered  a  reservation  which 
will  allow  us  the  option — simply  the  op- 
tion— of  transferring  weapons  to  our 
Western  allies,  to  NATO,  should  we 
ct'.oo.se  to  exercise  that  option 

I  do  not  anticip.ite  that  we  necessarily 
will  choose  to  exercise  that  option,  even 
::  .ve  have  it.  but  I  think  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  our  Western  allies  would  be 
silubrlous.  indeed,  if  we  included  that 
k'l.d  of  reservation. 

Remember,  this  is  a  bilaterally  nego- 
tiated treaty.  We  did  not  consult  our 
allies  about  it.  We  did  not  take  into  con- 
Mderation  their  fears.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  sometimes  more  concerned  about 
ihe  welfare  of  the  Soviets  than  we  are 
of  our  friends. 

Someone  has  argued  that  we  have  to 
have  the  treaty  because  the  Russians  des- 
perately fear  the  Germans. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Russians  fear 
the  Germans  any  more  than  the  Ger- 
r.ans  fear  the  Russians. 

Because,  who  has  the  upper  hand  right 
r.Gw^ 

Ves.  the  Germans  will  ratify  the 
t:eaty.  I  heard  a  socialist  member  of 
the  Bundestag  say — the  Bundestag  is 
tne  lower  hou.se  of  the  Gennan  Parlia- 
ment, and  Socialists  are  pretty  liberal 
cuys.  great  peace  lovers — that,  "We  Ger- 
mans must  ratify  the  treaty.  I  wish  the 
I.  faty  did  not  exist,  but  It  does  exist  and, 
tin  refore.  we  must  ratify  it." 

How  do  the  Germans  feel? 

They  feel  that  we  are  standing  over 
them  with  a  bludgeon,  with  a  blackJEick, 
and  that  they  are  being  blackmailed  into 
r.itif^catlon  of  a  treaty  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  contrary  to  their  national  In- 
terest. They  feel  it  will  inhibit  their  in- 
dustrial growth,  that  it  will  commit  them 
to  the  position  of  a  second-rate  power, 
rot  on  a  par  with  France  or  the  United 
Kin2dom.  and  not  on  a  par  with  their 
l^oiential  enemy. 

Now.  it  has  been  argued  that  If  the 
reservation  is  adopted,  it  means  the 
same  thing  will  apply  to  Warsaw  Pact 
nations.  That  .simply  is  not  true,  because 
international  law  dictates  that  a  reserva- 
tion attached  to  a  treaty  by  a  ratifying 
nat.on  applies  only  to  that  nation,  and 
the  reservation  does  not  extend  to  an- 
other nation  which  does  not  adopt  it. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  could,  if  we 
adopt  this  reseiTation,  place  a  similar 
reservation  which  would  allow  them,  if 
they  chose,  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  But,  my 
friends,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Any  at- 
temnt  to  compare  them  is  like  comparing 
apples  and  oranpes.  They  are  not  the 
.-■a me.  Most  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
arc.  for  all  practical  purposes,  under  the 
efTective  political  and  military  control 
01  the  Soviet  Union.  The  nations  In 
NATO  are  not  under  the  political  or 
ir.ihtary  control  of  the  United  States.  We 
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would  not  attempt  to  impose  our  will 
upon  them  by  military  means.  Indeed, 
It  is  doubtful  that  we  could,  unless  w'e 
wanted  to  use  the  nuclear  threat,  and 
that  Is  foolish  even  to  contemplate. 

Thus,  let  us  think  in  terms  of  what 
is  good  for  NATO. 

I  think  this  reservation  would  have  a 
salubrious  effect  on  NATO  and  would 
contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  this 
defense  community,  which  is.  I  think. 
so  vital  to  the  stability  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  one  man  who 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  reservation  preserving  the 
NATO  option  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  other  body.  Representative 
Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  a  memorandum  that  he 
prepared  for  me,  and  then  eventually 
ask  consent  to  place  the  memorandum 
in  the  Record.  He  says: 

In  less  than  100  years,  tliree  major  wars 
have  started  In  Europe  becsuse  of  the  jeal- 
ousies, hates,  and  fears  of  the  individual 
European  states.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  they  have  at 
least  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the  old 
European  Jealousies  which  ignited  the  sparks 
of  war. 

I  think  we  do  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  restraint  of  those  jealousies  when  we 
elevate  the  have's  for  a  period  of  25  years 
above  the  have-nots. 

Mr.  President,  this  reservation  that  I 
offer  is  actually  a  position  that  was  taken 
by  the  Eisenhower,  the  Kennedy,  and  the 
Johnson  administrations  initially  when 
this  treaty  was  being  talked  about  and 
eventually  negotiated.  It  is  a  position 
that  we  abandoned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  very  present 
possibility  that  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this 
reservation,  the  Russians  are  going  to 
try  to  achieve  some  accommodation  with 
some  of  our  Western  Allies,  such  as  Ger- 
many. They  can  go  to  Germany  and 
say.  "Look,  you  cannot  have  nuclear 
weapons,  anyway.  So  why  not  agree  to 
a  nuclear  free  zone?" 

This  is  something  the  Russians  have 
been  trying  to  achieve  since  1950 — a  nu- 
clear free  zone.  If  anything  is  calculated 
to  pull  the  teeth  of  a  deterrent  to  Russian 
aggression  in  Western  Europe,  it  will  be 
the  creation  of  a  nuclear  free  zone. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  reserv'ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  additional  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  <Mt.  Aiken  i. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I  first 
gave  consideration  to  this  treaty,  cer- 
tain doubts  arose  in  my  mind  relative 
to  inspection  safeguards  provided  under 
article  III,  and  also  article  V,  which  re- 
lates to  the  extension  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  non-nuclear  .signatories  to  the 
treaty.  I  wish  to  say  that  those  doubts 
have  been  resolved  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  think  we  would  now  do  well  to  approve 
this  treaty. 

Another  factor  which  influences  me  in 
giving  my  full  support  to  this  treaty  is 
the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  take  a 
nosedive  if  it  were  not  approved  at  this 
time;  and  certainly  we  need  to  have  our 


President  have  the  fullest  prestige 
around  the  world  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
our  progress  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

There  is.  however,  another  allied  sub- 
ject on  which  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
2  minutes,  which  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant. It  relates  to  the  defenses  of  the 
United  States  and  our  oven  national 
security. 

Yesterday  Senator  P.a.store.  the  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  information  concerning 
an  amendment  to  the  Unit^'d  States- 
United  Kingdom  Mutual  Defense  Agree- 
ment on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In 
connection  with  this  amendment  to  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  Agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  I  note  that  the 
British  Government  undertook,  in  the 
original  agreement  in  1958,  not  to  dis- 
close any  naval  nuclear  propulsi<!>?xt«:y,.- 
nology  obtained  from  the  United  States 
to  other  governments  without  the  ex- 
press agreement  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  for  security  and 
other  reasons,  has  limited  assistance  In 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  solely  to  the 
British  Government,  and  has  denied  a 
niunber  of  requests  by  other  govern- 
ments for  such  assistance.  It  is  natural 
to  a.ssume  that  the.se  other  governments 
may  at  some  time  request  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  assistance  from  the  British. 

I  urge  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  maintain  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  that  adequate  protec- 
tion is  always  afforded  the  United  States 
in  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  technol- 
ogy previously  transmitted  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  this  treaty,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  fully  apprised  and  con- 
sulted regarding  any  British  plan  to  as- 
sist other  governments  in  the  field  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  although  I 
do  not  oppose — in  fact.  I  favor— the  pro- 
vision of  limited  quantities  of  enriched 
uranium  and  other  materials  to  the  Brit- 
ish for  their  own  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
gram, I  do  oppose  additional  assistance 
to  foreign  governments  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  technology. 

The  recent  dramatic  improvements 
^vhich  have  been  made  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  nuclear  submarine  force  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  the  most 
stringent  protective  measures  be  applied 
to  the  technology  which  provides  the 
United  States  with  its  advantage  in  this 
field. 

I  urge  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing this  imix)rtant  technology  closely 
within  the  US  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  satisfied  that 
other  countries,  particularly  Russia,  have 
been  making  very  rapid  gains  in  over- 
coming what,  up  to  now.  has  been  United 
States  nuclear  submarine  superiority. 
And  it  is  my  belief  that  our  Polaris  un- 
derwater fleet  has  done  as  much  toward 
preventing  the  spread  of  war  over  the 
world  as  any  other  factor  of  our  defense 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
giving  me  time,  and  I  want  to  assure  him 
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that  I  Intend  to  vote  for  approval  of  this 
treaty  We  have  gone  so  far  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  not  to  approve  it  at  this 
time 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  know  his  opinion  will  have  great  weight 
with  Members  of  this  body 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  almost 
25  years  ago  some  of  the  finest  scientific 
minds  of  this  era  huddled  in  bunkers  on 
a  dry  mesa  near  Los  Alamos  m  New 
Mexico  These  men,  led  by  J  Robert 
Oppenhelmer,  were  the  creators  of.  and 
witnesses  to.  the  first  atomic  bomb 
e.xploslon 

The  device  itself  wa.s  installed  on  a 
tower  platform  hish  above  the  desert 
floor  Shorn  of  Its  housing  the  first  atomic 
t>omb.  accordinsj  to  contemporary'  ac- 
counts, resembled  a  peeled  oran^'e  b<ilted 
together  to  make  a  sphere  of  some  5  fetH 
in  diameter  Inside  this  curious  object 
wa.s  a  mere  .5  kilograms  of  plulonium, 
that  potentially  deadly  byproduct  of  the 
fission  process  in  nuclear  reactors  The.se 
fewktlot(rams  of  plutonium  were  of  such 
an  exotic  and  valuable  commodity  :n 
1945  that  Dr  Oppenhelmer  was  con- 
cerned that  the  United  States  would 
have  only  enough  plutonium  to  test- 
detonate  a  sinijle  atomic  bomb 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  as  the 
Senate  considers  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  pending  Nonprohferation 
Treaty,  to  recall  Dr  Oppenheimer's 
thoughts  and  first  reactions  after  the 
detonation  of  this  new  and  tumble  force. 
He  said: 


A  few  people  laughed,  a  few  people  cried. 
nn«t  fjeople  were  sUent  There  fl<>Hr,ed 
thr':>ugn  my  nund  i  line  fi-om  the  Bhagaiad- 
Gita  in  which  Krlahna  la  txylng  to  persuade 
the  Prince  that  he  should  do  hia  duty  I  am 
become  dea^h.  the  shatterer  of  worlds  " 

I  think  *e  al!  had  this  feeling  more  or  less. 

As  Dr  Oppenhelmer  and  his  fellow 
physicists  reflected  on  the  meaning  of  the 
development  of  this  nuclear  weapon. 
Oppenhelmer  recalled  that  'we  felt  the 
world  would  never  be  the  .same  aj^ain." 

Dr  Oppenheimer's  eloquence  and  his 
concern  are  worth  remembering  today 
when  we  consider  that  the  first  atomic 
bomb  which  shattered  the  desert  silence 
m  New  Mexico  and  turned  the  desert 
floor  to  glass  was  made  from  a  mere  5 
kiloK'rams  of  plutonium  Five  kilot;rams. 
To  put  the  problem  .squarely  of  what  Is 
at  stake  as  we  consider  this  treaty  com- 
pare these  hard  won  few  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  with  the  estimated  produc- 
tion in  1930  of  45.000  kilograms  of  plu- 
tonium fn;>m  civilian  nuclear  p<.>wer  re- 
actors located  outside  of  the  United 
States  Another  estimate  is  that  the  plu- 
tonium production  of  reactors  in  the 
Western  World  alone  will,  m  less  than  10 
years,  run  as  high  as  20  tons  of  plutonium 
per  year  Twenty  tons  as  compared  to 
the  10  pounds  used  m  the  first  atomic 
detonation 

It  Is  the  growing  world  realization  that 
the  byproduct  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  is  producmt;  enouu'h  plutonium  to 
destroy  the  world  many  times  over,  that 
has  ?iven  such  a  .strong  stimulus  to  the 
n*»gotiations  wh'ch  have  now  led  to  a 
t.-eaty  to  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 


The  treaty  before  us  is  fundamentally 
8U1  exchange  of  pledges  The  nuclear 
weapons  states  such  as  the  United  States. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain 
pledge,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weaporvs 
or  nuclear  weapons  skills  to  others.  For 
their  part,  the  nonnuclear  states  who 
become  parties  to  the  treaty  pledge  not 
to  receive,  manufacture,  or  to  otherwise 
accept  nuclear  weapons  For  all  of  the 
disagreements  on  the  implications  aris- 
ing from  US  adherence  to  this  treaty, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  is  an  important,  if  only  half-way 
and  belated,  effort  to  ease  the  growing 
threat  to  world  .security  of  a  further 
spread  of  the  materials  and  skills  neces- 
sar:-'  to  build  atomic  weapons 

Why   should   the   United  SUtes   as  a 
major  nuclear  power  be  concerned  about 
the  further  spread  of  these  weapons?  In 
the  first  place,  every  new  addition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  increases  the  likelihood  of 
an  accident   involvini;   a  nuclear  explo- 
sion  It  required  an  enormous  investment 
and  all  of  the  technoloulcal  skills  of  the 
United    States    in    the    field    of    nuclear 
weapons  safeguards  to  prevent  the  col- 
ILsion    of   two   B-52s   m   the   .skies   over 
Spain  from  resulting  In  the  accidental 
detonation     of     the     nuclear     weapons 
aboard   Imamne  how  much  hmher  would 
have   been   the   chances   for   a   massive 
disaster  if  the  nuclear  weapons  involved 
had  belonned  to  a  poorer  and  le.ss  tech- 
nologically developed  country  than  the 
United  States    .\n  adequate  mve.stment 
In  devices  to  prevent  accidental  detona- 
tions Is  likely  to  be  the  first  item  a  par- 
venu   nuclear    weapons    power    will    cut 
back  in  order  to  reduce  expenses  I  think 
we  can  anticipate,  therefore,  that  if  these 
weapons  spread  much  further  through- 
out the  world,  one  day  there  will  be  an 
accidental  nuclear  detonation  of  tragic 
proportions 

If  the  increased  likelihood  of  accidents 
involving  nuclear  weapons  will  be  one 
result  of  their  proliferation,  we  should 
also  consider  the  increased  risks  for  the 
United  States  if  a  regional  conflict  such 
as  the  one  now  .smoldering  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  should  ever  mvohe  nuclear 
weapons  Imagine  the  dangers  to  Inter- 
national peace  if  either  Arab  or  Israeli 
now  possessed  nuclear  arsenals.  Would 
we  be  drawn  into  such  a  war^  Could  we 
stay  out  if  one  or  more  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  were  threatened  with  total 
destruction'  The  treaty  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  retard  that  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  thereby  give  the  world  a 
better  chance  to  avoid  clashes  involving 
nuclear  devices 

I  believe  these  nightmares  will  become 
realities  if  the  effort  is  not  made  to  stop, 
or  at  least  to  retard,  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  Stripped  of  all  the 
technicalities  and  semantics,  the  pending 
treaty  is  just  such  an  effort.  So  much  of 
the  public  dialog  .surrounding  the  treaty 
has  turned  on  the  question  of  the  relia- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  party  to 
this  treaty,  the  trage<iy  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  adequacy  of  Inspection,  and 
the  problems  of  Uie  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  devices,  that  the 
ven-  essence  of  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  is  .sometimes  obscured. 
These  questions  of  inspection,  commer- 


cial exploitation,  and  the  like  are  cer- 
tainly important  and  must  be  dealt  with 
openly  and  candidly.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  not  be  distracted  from  con- 
sidering the  essence  of  this  treaty  and  its 
alternatives 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Relations,  I  endorse  the  conclusion.? 
of  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
that  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  repre- 
sents a  beginning,  perhaps  an  important 
beginning,  in  controlling  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  I  agree  fur- 
ther with  the  majority  position  that  al- 
though there  are  potential  problem.s  m 
the  safeguards  field  that  these  problems 
can  be  dealt  with  and  that  a  worldwide, 
reliable  inspection  system  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  tliat 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  arsenal.';, 
giving  an  increasing  number  of  foreu'n 
governments  the  power  to  trigger  off  a 
nuclear  war.  po.ses  an  identical  threat  to 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  The  extreme  danger  that  such  a 
war  would  quickly  escalate  into  a  full- 
scale  thermonuclear  exchange,  in  which 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers  would  in- 
evitably become  the  principal  target,"!, 
creates  a  parallel  interest  on  the  part  of 
both  nations  to  keep  the  number  of  nu- 
clear triggers  loose  In  the  world  at  a 
minimum 

Tills  IS  the  purpose  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
in  no  sense  grounded  upon  trusting  the 
Russians,  but  rather  upon  a  rational 
recognition  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  has  a  vital  self- 
interest  In  observing  the  treaty  and  try- 
ing to  make  It  work.  Moreover,  our  in- 
telligence capabilities  are  such  that  we 
could  identify  any  substantial  or  sus- 
tained violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Rus- 
sians, should  that  ever  occur. 

At  the  present  time,  some  40  nations 
possess  operating  nuclear  reactors  which 
could  be  used  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  at  a  future  date,  unless 
these  governments  bind  themselves  to  re- 
frain, includint;  .submission  to  subsequent 
international  inspection,  as  contemplated 
by  the  treaty. 

Naturally,  there  Is  no  copper-riveted 
iruaranUx'  that  any  treaty  will  be  kept. 
All  governments,  including  our  own, 
Imvp  broken  treaties  when  it  suited  them 
to  do  .so  The  test  is  whether  the  risk 
under  the  treaty  is  less  than  the  risk 
without  It  In  the  application  of  this  test, 
four  American  Presidents  have  con- 
cluded that  our  own  best  interests  would 
be  served  by  slowing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons 

I  have  weighed  the  evidence,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  under  both  Demo- 
ci-atic  and  Republican  administration.s 
Since  the  treaty  affects  neither  the  size 
nor  shape  of  our  own  nuclear  weapon,* 
system,  and  since  it  could  reduce  tlin 
danger  of  a  general  nuclear  conflagra- 
tion in  which  we.  ourselves,  would  be 
consumed.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  its 
r?tificanon 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  suptwrt  of  this  treaty  is  in  no  way 
related  to  my  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  actions  in  Czechoslovakia,  The 
Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
an  inexcusable  intei-ventlon  bom  of  a 
pathological   fear  of  change.   But  Rus- 
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sian  interference  in  Czechoslovakia, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it,  fur- 
nishes no  rational  basis  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  a  treaty  that  Is  multilateral 
in  character  and  solidly  rooted  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
giving  our  advice  and  consent  to  this 
treaty,  we  are  not  ratifying  Soviet  be- 
havior in  Czechoslovakia  but  showing 
our  approval  and  support  of  a  treaty 
that  serves  our  national  needs,  and  the 
interest  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity as  well. 

i  suggest,  as  we  consider  this  treaty, 
which  is  intended  to  slow  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  that  Dr.  Oppenheim- 
eis  quotation  from  the  Bha«avad-Gita 
remains  all  to  appropriate : 

I  .im  beoome  death,  the  shatterer  of  worlds. 

Atomic  energy  when  used  to  destroy 
man  and  his  works  can  indeed  become 
death  and  the  shatterer  of  worlds.  We 
have  an  opportunity  by  ratifying  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  to  at  least  re- 
strain, if  not  to  Anally  contain,  this  po- 
tlonal  shatterer  of  worlds. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
9  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
two  purposes — first,  to  make  a  general 
,<.tatement  on  the  treaty  before  us;  and. 
second,  to  oppose  the  reservation  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas. 

In  evaluating  the  reservation,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  my  respect  for  his  ob- 
.•ectnlty  and  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  see  that  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  country  is  preserved. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  recognize  my 
remarks  as  being  in  that  vein. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  get 
at  the  best  bargained  arrangement  we 
could  with  respect  to  a  basic  policy  deci- 
sion which  is  to  stop  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  doing  that,  each  of 
us — we  and  the  Soviet  Union — has  as- 
sumed awesome  responsibilities. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  interpre- 
tations which  have  been  made  here  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
security  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
which  sign  the  treaty  is  separate  and 
apart  from  the  treaty.  Nonetheless,  I 
i'oint  out  that  we  do  not  approve  that 
arrangement  here  but  we  do  rather  ap- 
prove the  treaty  as  it  stands  before  us; 
no  more  and  no  less. 

I  think  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  clear.  We  continue  to  have  the  obliga- 
tion of  NATO.  The  very  concept  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  which  we  are 
considering  encourages  greatly  the  idea 
of  security  arrangements,  because  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  Security  Council 
resolution,  which  President  Johnson  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power  as  the  chief 
negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  entered  into,  reaflarms  the  Inher- 
ent right   of   self-defense. 

We  have  adopted  the  construction — it 
has  not  been  challenged — which  Is  in- 
corporated in  the  documents  before  us, 
that  if  there  is  a  new  federated  European 
.'■tate,  then  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  its 
components;  namely,  the  United  King- 


dom, would  extend  to  that  federated 
state.  Thus,  within  the  purview  of  this 
treaty,  NATO  countries  could  still  acquire 
nuclear  status  through  political  union. 
Conversely,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main 
problem  with  the  reservation  is  that  it 
would  mean  killing  the  treaty.  I  am 
against  that  because  I  think  the  treaty 
Is  desirable. 

Another  drawback  of  the  reservation  is 
that  if  we  give  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology to  a  regional  security  group,  and 
that  group  breaks  up.  each  of  those 
powers  would  then  have  nuclear  weapons 
status. 

We  would  then  be  running  exactly 
contrary  to  the  desire  to  confine  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  treaty.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  this  being  conducive  to  our 
objective  with  respect  to  the  treaty.  It 
would  work  exactly  in  reverse  of  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  it  pertains  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  9  minutes.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Texas  indulge  me  and  grant  me  another 
minute  if  I  require  it? 

Mr.  TOWER,  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  that  if  there  were  a  federa- 
tion in  Europe  participated  in  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  regardless  of  how  many 
countries  are  involved,  each  would  be  a 
beneficiary  of  the  nuclear  rights  under 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct,  if  the 
federation  were  to  dissolve. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  would  all  be  nuclear 
powers  if  they  had  been  parties  to  the 
federation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  However, 
the  point  is  that  the  Inducement  to  en- 
ter into  the  treaty  is  also  an  inducement 
to  enter  into  a  regional  or  collective  se- 
curity arrangement.  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  Remember  that  any  regional  or- 
ganizations would  come  after  the  treaty 
and  not  before.  Hence,  as  we  stand  now, 
we  have  a  great  inducement  to  do  this. 
If  we  adopt  the  resenation  of  the  Sen- 
ator, it  would  only  relate  back  to  NATO 
ana  other  security  arrangements  which 
now  exist.  That  would  expose  us  to  the 
risk  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry and  nuclear  technology  to  all  of  those 
member  powers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  the  stultifying  effect  of  a  coun- 
try being  compelled  to  curb  its  own  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  self-sufficiency  in  the 
defense  field  through  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  really  going  to  be 
conducive  to  the  unification  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Senator's  whole  reser\ation. 
I  gather  that.  However.  I  notice  with 
very  great  interest  that  he  uses  the  con- 
cept of  defensive  weapons,  which  is  a 
classic  way  to  get  to  the  point.  However. 
I  believe  the  stultifying  effect,  as  the 
Senator  refers  to  it,  is  to  be  preferred 
over  the  more  liberating  concept  which 
would  come  by  way  of  this  resenation. 
In  my  judgment,  our  cause  will  be  pro- 


moted by  taking  it  as  it  is  rather  than 
adding  this  reservation, 

I  think  if  we  were  to  add  the  reserva- 
tion, we  would  go  along  a  new  track 
which  I  do  not  think  is  as  desirable  and 
which  obviously  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
policy  which  induced  us  to  go  into  this 
matter  in  the  first  place,  to  wit,  the  non- 
proliferation  of   nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  general  matter  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  the  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  very  strongly 
and  sharply  is  the  fact  that  this  treaty 
is  a  platform  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  put  us  on  the  road  to  further 
progress  toward  nuclear  arms  control, 
particularly  in  the  antiballistlc  missile 
field  which  is  the  next  step  up. 

The  Nonprollferatlon  Tieaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification  is  im- 
portant in  its  own  right.  But  its  full 
.significance  can  be  judged  only  in  con- 
text of  the  larger  issue  at  stake.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  engaged  in  a 
hectic  race  to  our  nuclear  destiny.  That 
destiny  can  be  an  atomic  Armageddon 
ending  in  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race ;  or  a  world  rule  of  law  in  which  the 
bounties  of  nuclear  and  other  technology 
can  eliminate  the  age-old  causes  of 
human  misery  and  deprivation.  There  is 
no  room  for  complacency  with  regard  to 
the  earnestness  and  the  relentlessness 
of  this  race  or  of  the  alternatives. 

The  Nonprohferation  Treaty  is  a  step 
on  the  path  toward  a  better  chance  for 
a  more  peaceful  world:  and  gives  momen- 
tum to  our  movement  toward  further 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. And  renewed  momentum  is  sorely 
needed  because  our  progress  thus  far 
has  been  desultory  and  intermittent. 

Meanwhile,  the  advance  of  technology 
has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  major 
new  escalation  of  the  arms  race:  as  a 
whole  new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems  has  reached  maturity  in  the 
research  and  development  stage. 

We  must  consider  this  treaty  not  so 
much  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  past 
as  from  the  perspective  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  future.  In  this  light,  it  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  significant 
.step  forward  in  a  long  and  urgent  jour- 
ney. We  are  by  no  means  free  to  set  a 
leisurely  pace  for  ourselves.  As  Dr.  York 
pointed  out  so  eloquently  in  his  testi- 
mony yesterday  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system  could  move  us  into 
a  new  era  in  which  the  decision  to  fire 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  surrendered 
from  human  control  to  that  of  pre- 
programed, high-speed  computers.  Once 
we  cross  that  threshold — in  which  the 
highest  functions  of  leadership  and 
decisionmaking  are  usurped  by  ma- 
chines— we  may  find  ourselves  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return  on  the  road  to 
an  eventual  atomic  Armageddon. 

Primarily  for  this  reason.  I  consider 
article  VI  of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
to  be  its  potentially  most  important 
clause.  Article  VI  commits  the  present 
nuclear  powers,  primarily  the  United 
States  and  the  U  S.S.R.  "to  pursue  necro- 
tiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  nuclear  arms 
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race  at  an  early  date  "  This  article  would. 
If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  be  the  takeoff 
point  for  arms  limitations  neKotiations 
on  the  ABM  and  other  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons 

The  NonproUferation  Treaty  seeks  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nations  not  now  possessing 
them  This  is  an  important  objective 
which  can  have  a  direct  Isearlng  on  the 
prospects  for  world  peace  in  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century 

But  we  should  make  no  mistake  ab<3ut 
it  The  gravest  threat  to  mankind's  sur- 
vival today  lies  not  so  much  In  the  dan- 
gers of  'hortzontaJ"  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nonpossessor  states  <us 
it  does  In  the  dangers  of  "vertical"  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapoiis  systems 
in  the  pfJssesRion  mainly  of  the  two 
super  powers 

Article  VI  not  only  points  the  way  but 
It  places  upon  us  an  inescapable  respon- 
sibility   The  provisions  of  article  VI  are 
consistent   in   every    way    with    the    ex- 
pressed policy  of  our  Crovernment,  and 
witli  our  own    irgent  national  interest 
It  Iffprecis^My  because  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  limitations  on  the 
deployment  of  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  systcm.s  are  so 
ur'^ently  in  our  ow.i  national  interest  that 
Senators  have  sought  so  earnestly  to  de- 
lay   deployment   of    the   Sentinel    .ABM 
system  to  give  the  St-nate  a  chance  to 
act  on  the  treaty  and  to  allow  the  broader 
arms  limitations  discussions  to  start   We 
are  verv-  anxious  tiiat  the  prospects  for 
negotiations    with    the    USSR.    :n    ac- 
cordance with  article  VI  not  t)e  preju- 
diced in  ad'.-ance.  a.s  a  decision  to  plunge 
ahead  with  Sentinel  and  other  new  weap- 
ons systems  could  do 

I  am  confident  that  President  NLxon 
appreciates  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
issue  before  us  His  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  and 
with  respect  to  negotiations  witli  the 
USSR  are.  when  coupled  with  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  apt  to  be  viewed 
by  history  as  the  most  portentous  of  his 
administrauon 

Negotiations  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  carry  us  onto  new  and  un- 
charted seas  The  very  novelty  of  this 
course  inevitably  produces  a  certain 
sense  of  'ineaslncss.  for  we  are  by  nature 
a  habit-loviiiij  species  But  the  great  test 
uhich  challenges  us  now  is  our  capacity 
fo  adjust  to  an  accelerating  pace  of 
change  Just  as  the  weapons  systems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  require  the  in- 
ventors to  "think  the  unthinkable"  m 
terms  of  destruction,  we  who  are  charged 
•A,ith  responsibilities  of  preserving  peace 
must  condition  our  minds  to  'think  the 
imthmkable  '  in  terms  of  new  agreements 
.-ind  cooperative  arrangements  even  with 
our  deadliest  adversaries 

The     PRESIDLNG     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr     FTTLBRIGHT     Mr     Prej^ident.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  a^  I  may  require 

Mr  President,  all  I  can  .say  about  this 
Is  that  It  is  clearly  in  contradiction  to 
Line  of  the  principal  purp<xses  of  the 
treaty  It  reserves  to  us  the  right  to  give 
nuclear  weapon.s  t-j  a  regional  arrange- 
ment In  our  case,  it  could  be  NATO 
Or.  if  we  wanted  to.  we  or  the  Russians 


could  give  one  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, because  it  is  con.,ldercd  a  regional 
arrangement,  also  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  intends  that  we 
give  It  to  them 

In  any  case,  it  would  require  the  rene- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  It  Is  absolutely  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  other  members  would  accept  it, 
because  to  a  great  extent  it  makes  a  nul- 
lity of  the  entire  purpo.se  of  the  treaty. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  it. 

St)  far  a.s  I  am  concerned.  I  am  ready 
to  vote,  if  tile  Senator  from  Texa,s  is  I 
ask  the  Senat^ir  from  Texas  whether  he 
Ls  ready  to  vote 

Mr  TOWER  I  have  a  few  more  re- 
marks to  make 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND  On  the  point  that  the 
Senator  has  just  made,  would  there  be 
any  reaM)n  why.  under  the  particular 
wording  now  being  debated,  the  United 
Slates  would  not  be  free  to  uffer  nuclear 
weajwn>  to  the  members  of  the  OAS:» 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  No  It  is  a  regional 
organization 

Mr  HOLLAND  Well,  is  that  a  think- 
able position  for  us  to  take' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  think  it 
IS.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  against  our 
existing  law  This  provision,  m  effect, 
contravenes  existing  law — I  mean  the 
domestic  law  of  this  country — and  it  is 
against  the  ptilicy  we  have  followed  for 
25  years  That  is  what  I  .said  I  know 
It  IS  riot  consistent  Mth  existing  law  and 
with  the  puHJOse  of  the  treaty.  That  is 
why  I  believe  it  is  unacceptable,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  ai/ree  to  it. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Let  us  be  serious  After  all.  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  preserve  for  the  United 
States  an  option,  which  it  may  or  may 
not  exercise,  at  its  discretion.  I  am  not 
suggestmu  that  we  proliferate  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  OAS  or  to  SEA  TO  or  to 
CENTO  or  even  to  NATO.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  do  tliat.  I  am  not  sug- 
ge.sting  repeal  of  the  McMahon  Act. 
which  prohibits  this.  All  I  am  doing  is 
saying  that  a  treaty  prfivision  enjoys  the 
status  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  cannot  leg- 
islate in  contravention  of  it.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  should  keep  the  option, 
so  that  we  can  exerci.-;e  it  If  we  choose. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  their  usually  good 
ludgment,  are  not  noing  to  come  In  here 
.uid  start  legislating  to  the  effect  that 
we  sUrt  giving  nuclear  weapons  to 
everyixxly 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction'' 
Mr  TOWER  I  yield, 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  A  moment  ago  I 
said  that  I  thought  my  memory  was  cor- 
rect The  Senator  Ls  not  correct  in  say- 
ing that  a  treaty  is  the  .same  as  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  It  is  not.  A  law 
pa.-.sed  Ijy  Congress  subsequent  to  a 
treaty.  ;n  contravention  of  the  treaty. 
take.s  precedence  It  is  not  like  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  A  treaty  may 
create  certain  obligations  in  the  mind 
of  a  foreign   country,   but  domestically 


it  does  not.  Therefore,  a  law  passed  sub- 
sequent to  this  treaty,  contrary  to  the 
treaty,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land 

A  treaty  is  not  the  same  as  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  A  moment  ago  we 
discussed  this,  and  I  said  that  I  was  a 
little  fuzzy  about  this.  I  dislike  to  get  into 
abstruse  discussions  of  constitutional  law 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  debates 
because  we  can  go  on  forever. 

I  have  consulted  the  authorities  on  it 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Senator  is 
not  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  the  equu- 
alent  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitutmn 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  not  so 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  P^ULBRIGHT.  I  yield  I  am  .sorry 
I  brought  it  up.  if  it  will  result  in  a  long 
dl.scussion    I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  did  not  bring  It  up 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  I  did.  I  apologize 

Mr  ALLOTT  Tliere  is  no  question  in 
the  Senators  mind,  is  there,  that  If  a 
treaty  is  partially  in  contravention  of  a 
previously  pa.ssed  .statute,  the  treatv  is 
the  .supreme  law  of  the  land? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  treatv  is  .sub- 
sequent m  time  to  the  law.  the  treatv  of 
course  is  the  latest  expression  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  it  takes  precedence  over  the 
earlier  passed  law  But  if  we  now  pa.s.s  a 
law  .subsequent  to  approval  of  the  treaty, 
the  law  takes  precedence  Tliat  is  ttie 
latest  expression  of  Congress,  and  it 
does  not  have  to  go  through  the  proce- 
dures of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Tliat  is  all  I  was  tn,-ing  to  .say 

Mr    ALLOTT    That  is  correct. 

Mr  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  is  sav- 
ing is  that  we  could,  by  a  joint  resolution. 
f)erhaps.  abrogate  a  treaty  provision  at 
any  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  .so  A 
joint  resolution  is  a  law  of  the  land. 
•sltmed  by  the  Pre.sident,  in  contrast  to  a 
concurrent   resolution. 

Mr  TOWER.  Could  the  Senator  cite 
the  precedents  on  this? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  from  the 
Senate  Library.  Constitution  of  tlip 
United  States  of  America  Annotated. 
80th  Congress,  First  Session,  1963." 
page  470  I  .shall  not  read  it  all.  but  I 
.shall  read  enough  of  it  to  answer  the 
question: 

In  short,  the  treaty  commltmenta  of  the 
ITiUtec!  States  Ui  no  wise  diminish  Congress' 
(onstltiitlonfil  powers  To  be  .sure  legislative 
rpj)eal  of  a  treaty  ,•«  law  of  the  land  m.iv 
iimount  to  H  violation  of  it  as  an  Inter- 
national contract  In  the  Judgement  of  the 
other  party  to  It  In  .such  case,  as  the  Court 
has  s,-iid.  'Its  Infraction  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  international  negotiations  and  rec- 
lamations so  far  Its  the  Injured  party  chooses 
to  seek  redress,  which  may  In  the  end  be 
enforced  by  actual  war.  It  Is  obvious  that 
with  nil  this  the  Judicial  courts  have  noth- 
iria:  to  do  and  can  give  no  redress." 

Treaties  versus  prior  acts  of  Congress:  Tie 
cases  are  numerous  In  which  the  Court  h --s 
enforced  s.taiutor>-  provisions  which  were 
re<v>snlzed  by  it  ;ts  superseding  prior  treatv 
engiigemeiits 

There  is  much  more  to  it.  but  I  believe 
that  answers  the  question. 

Mr  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  take  lightly  the  notion  of  vot- 
ing for  a  measure  that  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  treaty  provision? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  I  would  not  take 
It  lightly,  just  as  I  would  not  take  lightly 
the  reservation  the  Senator  has  ofifered, 
which  Is  contrary  to  the  existing  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  TOWESi.  But,  of  course,  if  we  did, 
through  legislation,  violate  a  treaty  pro- 
vision, we  would  be  subject  to  whatever 
sanctions  might  be  provided  in  the  treaty 
or.  let  us  .say.  the  safeguards  that  are 
yet  to  be  negotiated,  to  which  we  sub- 
mitted ourselves. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  treaty  does  not 
submit  us  or  subject  us  to  the  safeguards. 
Those  safeguards  are  for  the  nonnuclear 
powers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then,  if  this  is  the  case. 
what  really  is  the  purpose  of  a  treaty, 
if  it  can  be  done  away  with  that  lightly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  treaty  provides 
for  withdrawal  on  3  months'  notice.  That 
IS  rather  short,  I  must  say.  This  treaty 
IS  a  very  minor  step  toward  agreements 
with  the  other  nuclear  powers,  particu- 
larly Russia,  toward  an  effort  to  deesca- 
late  the  arms  race. 

The  Senator  a  moment  ago.  I  believe, 
overstated  tlie  ca.se.  Those  of  us  who 
favor  it  are  not  passionately  devoted  to 
it  as  the  ultimate  step  toward  peace. 
None  of  us  thinks  it  is  a  panacea  for  the 
world's  ills.  None  of  us  thinks  it  is  a 
cure  for  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

But  we  do  think  it  is  a  very  small  but 
sitiniflcant  step  toward  better  relations 
with  the  world.  Tlie  only  way  I  can  put 
it  is  to  contrast  it  with  a  possible  ap- 
proach of  some  people  who  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  these  difficulties 
is  by  an  all-out  war  and,  therefore,  the 
sooner  we  confront  Russia  in  an  all-out 
war  the  better.  We  take  a  different  view 
and  say  that  any  effort  to  reconcile  our 
ditTerences  is  better.  This  is  no  different 
than  a  fisheries  agreement  or  an  Ant- 
arctic agreement,  or  any  other  agreement 
where  our  mutual  interests  would  war- 
rant our  moving  in  that  direction. 

I  do  not  look  forward  to  this  being  of 
Eieat  significance  but  as  one  step  in  the 
ri^ht  direction.  TTiis  is  the  way  I  would 
ciiaracterize  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  jield  to  the  Sena- 
tor in  a  moment. 

Mr   DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Curtiss- Wright  case  in  1936  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  power  to  conduct 
foreign  relations  was  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  nationality  which  would 
vest  in  the  National  Government  regard- 
le'^s  of  constitutional  provisions. 

If  this  were  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion I  have  no  doubt  it  would  not  be 
as  difficult  to  strike  out  any  action  of 
Congress  under  any  treaty  obligation  we 
had. 

I  .see  this  as  an  inhibition  in  free  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
should  we  determine  to  repeal  the  Mc- 
.Mahon  Act.  I  do  not  think  we  can  con- 
ceive that  is  going  to  happen.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  are  going  to  deny  our- 
selves the  opportunity  to  legitimately 
excrci.se  an  option  if  v^'e  choose  to. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  manifestly  im- 
wise  for  us  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons 
to  anybody  right  now.  However,  we  can- 


not anticipate  what  is  going  to  happen  a 
few  years  hence.  Thirty  years  ago  would 
anybody  have  anticipated  that  we  would 
be  so  closely  allied  with  Japan  and  Ger- 
many? I  doubt  it.  Thirty  years  ago  we 
did  not  know  we  would  have  nuclear 
weapwns,  nor  did  we  know  it  25  years 
ago. 

I  think  we  better  consider  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  predict  the  future,  and  we 
should  keep  our  options  open  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  deadly  game  of  trying 
to  deter  the  ambitions  of  aggressive 
powers.  If  anyone  wants  to  debate  the 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  are  aggressor  powers 
I  would  be  delighted  to  debate  that  point 
from  now  on. 

I  think  we  are  being  extremely  naive. 
Regardless  of  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  we  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  panacea,  the  fact  is  that  this 
has  been  used  as  an  argument.  When 
people  talk  about  a  nuclear  holocaust 
and  children  burning  and  the  only  way 
to  stop  it  is  with  this  treaty,  I  think  we 
are  being  lulled  into  fal.se  .security.  The 
next  thing  we  will  hear  will  be,  "Why  do 
we  not  start  disarming;  and  if  we  dis- 
arm, the  rest  of  the  world  will  bring 
moral  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
compel  them  to  do  the  same  thing.".'  If 
anybody  believes  that,  we  are.  indeed, 
in  trouble. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  was  present  yesterday 
when  I  said : 

As  early  as  September  1960,  President  Ken- 
nedy called  for  a  "new  approach  to  the 
organization  of  NATO."  He  suggested. 
among  other  things,  that  our  allies  "may 
wish  to  create  a  NATO  deterrent,  supple- 
mentary to  our  own.  under  a  NATO  nuclear 
treaty." 

Two  years  later,  speaking  In  Copenhagen. 
Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  said: 

"If  It  should  turn  out  that  a  genuinely 
mul^ateral  European  deterrent,  integrated 
with  dms  In  NATO.  Is  what  is  needed  and 
wanted^'t  will  not  be  a  veto  from  the  Admin- 
istration In  the  United  States  which  stands 
In  the  way.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  enlightened  us  on  this  history 
about  President  Kennedy's  attitude.  As 
I  noted  earlier.  President  Kennedy  took 
the  approach  that  when  we  started  talk- 
ing about  negotiating  this  treaty,  one 
of  the  positions  of  the  United  States  was 
that  we  should  preserv'e  the  NATO  op- 
tions. This  is  a  position  we  abandoned 
about  1967  or  about  the  time  the  treaty 
was  finally  consummated.  This  was  the 
original  position  held  by  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  and  initially 
by  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  DODD.  Would  it  in  any  wise 
strengthen  the  Senator's  propo.sed  reser- 
vation if  language  were  added  providing 
that  the  weapons  and  materials  will  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  nations  who  are  members  of 
the  regional  organization  in  question? 
I  am  thinking  of  NATO.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  suggested  there  might  be 
some  other  approach,  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  of  one.  Perhaps  there  could 
be  some  language  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, leaving  question  of  command 
over  the  use  of   these  weapons   to   the 


individual  and  collective  decision  of  the 
member  nations  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  thrust 
of  the  Senator's  statement.  My  thinking 
would  be  that  rather  than  proliferate 
weapons  to  nations  individually,  if  we 
felt  there  should  be  a  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons,  that  it  would  be  with  an  inte- 
grated command  structure.  But  again, 
this  might  be  inhibiting  and  make  it  un- 
wieldy because  we  cannot  anticipate 
what  kind  of  structures  we  might  want 
to  submit  to. 

I  would  prefer  to  keep  it  in  this  form. 
If  we  fail,  we  may  try  something  else. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  big  roadblock  seems 
to  be  that  our  present  law  would  pro- 
hibit it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  E^'en  if  we  adopted  that 
reservation,  we  could  do  nothing  unless 
we  amended  or  repealed  the  McMahon 
act. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  answers  the  question. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Any  transfer  of  weapons 
will  have  to  be  surrendered  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress.  What  we  are  doing 
is  preserving  an  option. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  lam  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  lemainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Djes   the   Senator 
wish  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
GoLDWATER  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient   second?    There    is    a    sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tlie  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  Executive  Reservation  No. 
1.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
Tlie  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virpinia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wasii ins- 
ton  I  Mr.  Magnusoni  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Buriick  i ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  YovnO  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDiCKi.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Magnusoni.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annju.Ko  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker'  is 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNicK!  is  absent  because  of  illness 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  Mr. 
Proutyi  is  detained  on  official  business 
If  rrerent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Dominick  i  and  the 
Senator  finm  Ve-mont  'Mr.  Pro"tyi 
wouM  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
nays  75.  as  follows: 
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So  Executive  Reservation  No  I  was 
rejected 

--iPT     *ND    Dfirr.NSIVE    PR./l  irERATtOS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nonprollferation  Trfaty  a 
treaty  which  has  now  b>'pr.  suncd  bv  87 
nations,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear.  big 
and  small  I  personally  believe  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  Senate  not  only  "con- 
sent" to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
but  In  so  doing,  indicate  Its  firm  support 
f.jr  the  principles  that  are  embodied  m 
this  treaty  s  text,  namely,  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
.striving  to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race 
under  control,  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  development  and  avail- 
ability of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
ene'gy 

My  interest  m  promoting  these  objec- 
tives stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that.  In 
Senator  Filbricmt's  absence  last  sum- 
mer I  chaired  the  hearlniis  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  mjre  familiar  with 
the  testimony  aiiven  than  might  be  the 
case  otherwise 

During  the  cjmmittee's  consideration 
of  the  treaty  last  summer,  one  sugges- 
tion put  forward  was  that  the  treaty 
should  not  preclude  the  United  States 
from  transferring  to  friendly  nations 
custody  and  control  over  "purely  defen- 
sive '  nuclear  weapons.  * 

Dr  Edward  Teller  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  and  chairman  of 
the  Divisional  Advisory  Group  of  the  Air 
Force  Space  and  Missiles  Systems  Or- 
ganization, testified 

It  seema  to  me.  therefore,  neoesaary  to  de- 
clare '.hat  wettp<ja3  which  are  designed  for 
defeii.se  and  can  be  used  fur  defense  alone  are 
la  the  interest  of  peace  That  when  and  If 
.suc.'i  d'-fensl'.e  system.n  are  pr 'P' rlv  devel- 
oped the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to 
make  them  widely  available  for  seif-defpn.se. 
and  that  this  will  be  done  even  if  il  requires 
modltlcatlon  of  existing  laws  or  treaties. 


I  therefore  explicitly  recommend  that  the 
Senate  make  it  known  that  it  looks  with 
favor  on  the  development  of  effective  de- 
fensive systenns.  and  that  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  the  Senate  doe«i  not  intend  to  preclude 
the  deployment  of  purely  defensive  arrange- 
ments  If  and  when  these  tiecome  available 

Senator  Tower  has  now  suggested  that 
a  re.servation  be  attached  to  the  treaty  to 
tjermit  the  proliferation  of  defensive 
weapons  to  regional  organizations  estab- 
U.shed  under  article  52  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  Such  a  reservation 
would,  of  course,  require  renegotiation  of 
the  treaty  and  destroy  it 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  imposing 
fact  that  as  of  now  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  purely  defensive"  nuclear  weapon 
Dr  Tellers  testimony  recognized  this. 
And  once  a  missile  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head is  in  a  nation  s  possession,  it  can  at 
present  be  used  fur  attack  as  well  as  de- 
fen.se  There  is  no  foolproof  way  of  rig- 
ging nuclear  weapons  to  fire  only  de- 
fens  Iv  ley 

Of  course,  in  theory  at  least,  it  may  be 
technically  feasible  in  the  future  to  de- 
sign tamper-proof  systems  which  would 
preveiU  au  anti-ballistic-mi.ssilc  warhead 
from  beln«  u.sed  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
How^•ver.  even  sliould  this  prove  po.sslble. 
the  nation  icceivuii.,  such  a  tamper- 
proof  defensive  weapon  could  discover 
the  technology  of  manufacturing  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  by  uncovering  the 
secrets  of  the  defensive  weapons  In  its 
po-ssession  Once  the  non-nuclear-weap- 
'>n  statf  had  custody  and  control  of  the 
tamper-proof  .ABM.  it  would  be  po.sslble 
for  tlial  stale  by  the  u.se  of  X-ravs  and 
other  scientific  techniques,  to  develop 
highly  sensitive  design  information  on 
the  -Aarhead  even  though  the  warhead 
case  remained  intact  and  untampered 
with  Prom  .such  information  a  nation 
could  manufacture  Its  own  offen.sive 
thermonuclear  weapons  and  the  objec- 
tive of  transferrlnt;  for  defensive  uses 
only  would  have  b^t^n  negated. 

Even  were  we  to  assume  that  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  designed  so  that  they 
would  be  used  only  for  defensive  pur- 
po.ses  and  even  If  information  for  use  In 
offensive  weapons  could  not  be  uncovered 
throuKh  the  use  of  X-rav  or  other  .so- 
phisticated devices,  there  are  several  po- 
litical and  economical  problems  which 
would  indicate  distinct  disadvantages  in 
providing  purely  defensive"  nuclear 
weapons 

For  one.  we  have  no  Idea  what  some- 
thing not  yet  developed  Is  likely  to  cost. 

.Also,  .since  it  would  be  necessary  to 
"seal"  the  casing  of  the  .ABM  warhead 
.so  that  the  country  U'  whom  it  Is  trans- 
ferred cannot  get  inside  the  weapon  to 
deactivate  the  .safety  device  and  convert 
It  to  offensive  purposes  or  to  obtain  vital 
design  information,  one  might  ask  how 
the  country  to  whom  the  .AB.M  was 
transferred  and  in  which  it  had  Invested 
vast  sums  of  money  could  be  sure  that 
the  warhead  was  in  a  proper  state  of 
maintenance  .And  how  could  the  United 
States  be  absolutely  certain  that  niv^n 
enough  time  and  patience  the  receiving 
country  could  not  devise  a  mean,s  of 
penetrating  the  casing' 

Of  coujse,  again  there  may  be  tech- 
nically feasible  answers  to  these  tech- 
nical questions,  but  the  further  one  lets 


his  imagination  run  In  this  field,  the 
greater  the  political  difficulties  In  any 
proposed  arrangement  seem  to  become 
It  basically  does  not  seem  realistic  to 
expect  a  country  to  go  to  the  great  effort 
and  expense  of  installing  an  ABM  sy,N- 
tem  of  Its  own  and  yet  have  the  key  to 
that  system  be  a  warhead  which  it  is 
not  permitted  to  maintain  and  whicn 
under  one  theory,  would  be  set  so  as  to 
blow  up  If  tampered  with — an  arrange- 
ment which  could  hardly  add  to  the  ea.se 
and  .sen.se  of  .security  of  the  recipient 

In  addition,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  third  country  which  might  find  it.self 
threatened  by  one  of  Its  neighbors  ac- 
quiring a  nuclear  potential.  It  taxes  be- 
lief to  assume  the  third  countrj-  would 
accept  at  face  value  the  assertion  that 
the  warhead  acquired  was  solely  defen- 
sive m  nature. 

Mr  President.  I  have  addressed  myself 
to  .several  of  the  teclmlcal  .sides  of  ihl.s 
Lssue  of  defen.slve  proliferation  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  dubiousness  from  even  the 
technical  point  of  view. 

Of  course,  the  mo.st  Important  and 
telling  arg-.iment  against  tho.se  who  ad- 
vocate defen.sive  proliferation  is  the  fact 
that  our  own  domestic  laws  prohibit  it, 
with  or  without  the  Nonprollferati  m 
Treaty  I  think  it  bears  repeating  that 
the  U  S  option  to  proliferate  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  kind  to  any  other  coun- 
try was  foreclosed  by  Congress  In  1946 
with  the  adoption  of  the  McMahon  Act 
Section  92  of  the  legislation  which  suc- 
ceeded It.  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  now  prohibits  the  transfer 
of  atomic  weapons  in  foreign  commerce 
Just  .such  a  prohibition  on  transfer  Is 
the  heart  of  the  draft  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  It  might  be  noted,  by  the  way. 
that  the  agreement  on  a  treaty  draft 
with  the  Soviet  Union  reflected,  there- 
fore. Soviet  adoption  of  our  attltude>— 
not  our  adoption  of  theirs 

The  reasons  behind  the  policy  agaln.^t 
transfer  m  our  domestic  legislation  have 
been  well  stated  by  Secretaries  of  State 
in  Republican  administrations  as  well  as 
by  tho.se  in  Democratic,  As  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  .said: 

The  miire  nations  that  have  the  power  to 
trigger  off  i  nuclear  war,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  .s(  me  nation  might  use  this 
power   in   haste  or   blind   folly 

And  Secretar>-  Dulles  said: 
Your  government  believes  that  this  situa- 
tion  can    be   and   should   be   remedied 

The  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  goes  a  long  way 
toward  remedying  that  situation 

Mr  President,  I  have  dwelled  on  this 
question  of  defensive  proliferation  be- 
cause of  the  various  criticisms  directed 
at  the  treaty  which  have  said  that  it 
closes  this  Important  option.  The  truth 
is  that  as  regards  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  close  that  option  at  all  It 
already  is  closed  by  our  own  domestic 
legislation,  which  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1946.  So  It  is  not  the  treaty  that 
forecloses  for  the  United  States  the 
option  of  "defensive"  proliferation  or  of 
".selective"  proliferation  or  of  "regional" 
proliferation 

Now,  of  course.  Congress  might  de- 
cide to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
but  as  Secretar>'  Rusk  said  during  the 
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hearings  on  nonprollferation  in  1966  In 
regards  to  U.S.  domestic  legislation  out- 
lawing proliferation,  "we  are  not  pro- 
posing it.  and  I  would  predict  that  you 
would  not  amend  it,"  to  which  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  replied,  "you  were  never  more 
right  in  a  prediction. ' 

Mr.  President,  one  most  important  fac- 
tor in  any  discussion  of  the  NPT  Is  to 
note  what  the  treaty  prohibits  and  what 
It  does  not.  Although  defensive  proUfera- 
t ion.  in  the  sense  of  transferring  custody 
and  control  over  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. IS  forbidden,  it  is  important  to  note 
what  options  the  treaty  preserves.  The 
treaty  does  not  deal  with,  and  therefore 
does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  de- 
liver>-  vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or 
control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  so 
long  as  such  transfer  does  not  involve 
bombs  or  warheads.  It  does  not  deal  with 
allied  consultations  and  planning  on  nu- 
clear defense  so  long  as  no  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them 
results. 

And,  for  our  purposes,  it  is  especially 
relevant  to  note  that  the  treaty  does  not 
deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  within  allied  ter- 
ritory as  these  do  not  involve  any  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over 
them  unless  and  until  a  decision  were 
made  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the 
ticaty  would  no  longer  be  controlling. 
In  other  words,  where  appropriate,  ABM 
defenses  could  t>e  provided  other  nations 
as  long  as  we  maintained  custody  and 
control  over  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  reach  the  conclusion 
tliat  this  non-proliferation  treaty  is  not 
ioreclosintj  any  proliferatieoi  options  for 
the  United  States.  But  it  will  foreclose 
for  other  nations  an  option  which  we 
l.ave  already  discarded  in  domestic  leg- 
islation, and  which  other  nations  have 
i.ot. 

Raising  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  players  in  a 
-.ime  which  might  become  nuclear  rou- 
lette is  certainly  not  in  our  Interest  ov 
ir.  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  that  risk  which  this  treaty,  en- 
dorsed by  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  is  designed  to  re- 
duce. I  agree  that  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  and  that  of  all  mankind.  As 
such,  I  believe  it  should  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  U.S.  Senate  without 
the  attachment  of  reservations  or  un- 
derstandings. 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr,  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  and  to  vote  for  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferation  of  Nu- 
clear WeaiKins,  despite  the  fact  that  In 
my  opinion  it  would  have  been  a  more 
effective  instrument  if  certain  provisions 
could  have  been  strengthened  and  if  ad- 
ditional safeguards  could  have  been 
added.  After  careful  consideration  of  all 
factors,  however,  I  concur  in  the  view 
if  the  committee  that  the  treaty  repre- 
.-^ents  the  "best  that  can  be  negotiated  at 
ihi,>  time,"  It  would  be  tragic,  I  believe, 
;f  the  treaty  should  be  long  delayed  or 
possibly  even  abandoned  by  insistence 
now  on  reservations  or  modifications  re- 
quiring further  negotiations  with  an 
npproval  by  signatory  nations. 


Certainly  few  if  any  will  question  the 
basic  goal  of  this  treaty.  There  is  no 
need  to  dramatize  or  moralize  on  the 
terrible,  almost  inconceivable  destruc- 
tion and  horror  which  could  result  from 
a  nuclear  conflict.  If  mankind  is  to  sur- 
vive, if  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  to 
continue,  these  weapons  must  be  sub- 
jected to  adequate,  effective,  and  world- 
wide controls.  The  prevention  of  easy 
accessibility  by  aU  nations,  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  to  nuclear  explosive 
devices  must  be  an  essential  element  in 
any  satisfactory  system  of  controls.  It  is 
a  truism  that,  as  additional  nations  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons,  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation  becomes  that 
much  greater.  The  possibilities  of  an  ac- 
cidental "triggering"  or  of  an  irrational, 
Irresponsible  action  by  some  dictator  or 
leader  gone  mad,  inevitably  multiply  as 
the  number  of  nuclear  powers  grow. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  knowledge  and 
skills  required  to  develop  and  construct 
atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons  are  no 
longer  secret,  and  that  many  nations  be- 
fore long  will  have  the  technogical 
capacity  and  the  materials  necessary  to 
build  explosive  nuclear  instruments. 
Nuclear  reactors  which,  as  a  by-product, 
produce  plutonium,  a  major  component 
of  atomic  bombs,  are  now  operative  in 
more  than  40  countries.  It  appears  that 
even  comparatively  underdeveloped  na- 
tions might  in  the  future  master  the 
techniques  and  possess  the  resources 
which  would  enable  them  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  In  my  opinion  to  allow 
such  a  risk  to  go  unchecked  would  be 
folly  indeed. 

The  Nonprollferation  Treaty  would 
ban  all  signatory  states  from  transferring 
nuclear  explosive  devices  to  other  coim- 
tries  or  from  helping  them  to  manufac- 
ture such  weapons  on  their  ow-n.  It  w-ould 
at  the  same  time  stipulate  that  any  non- 
nuclear  nation  agreeing  to  the  treaty 
could  not  receive  nuclear  weapons  from 
other  countries  and  could  not  attempt  to 
produce  them  on  their  soil.  If  the  nations 
of  the  world  all  subscribe  to  this  pact, 
and  if  the  treaty  is  properly  and  effec- 
tively enforced,  these  two  provisions  in 
combination  would  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  "have-not"  na- 
tions. At  present  only  five  countries  are 
known  to  have  developed  and  tested  ex- 
plosive nuclear  devices:  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  mainland  China.  Granting  that  the 
treaty  would  not  in  any  way  inhibit  the 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  these  five  nations,  at  least  it  would 
have  the  potential  virtue  of  preventing 
other  nations  from  following  down  the 
same  pathway. 

Unless  positive,  meaningful  steps  to  the 
contrary  are  taken  soon,  other  nations 
are  likely  to  believe  that  their  own  future 
interests  will  require  them  to  embark  on 
a  nuclear  weapons  program.  Once  the 
possession  of  these  destructive  devices 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  more  countries, 
their  neighbors  and  rivals  will  be  con- 
fronted by  hea\T  internal  and  external 
pressures  to  become  active  participants 
In  the  nuclear  race.  History  surely  proves 


that  once  this  international   game   of 
"keeping  up  with  their  neighbors"  phi- 
losophy starts  its  course,  status,  prestige 
and  a  sense  of  self-preservation  would 
force  all  but  the  most  resolute  to  suc- 
cumb. One  by  one  nations  which  can  111- 
afford  the  enormous  required  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  resources  would  believe 
it  necessary  to  acquire  or  manufacture, 
as  well  as  to   stockpile,   nuclear  arms. 
Prospects  for  world  peace  would  suffer  a 
severe  blow  if  such  a  frightening  devel- 
opment should  ever  come  to  pass;  the 
present     nuclear     "standoff"     between 
major   powers   would   no   longer   be   of 
great  significance  as  a  deterrent  if  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  15,  20,  25  or  more  countries. 
Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
the    inspection    and    enforcement    pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  Under  article  in, 
the  International  Atomic  E^nergy  Agency 
would  be  allocated  the  task  of  deter- 
mining    whether     nonnuclear     weapon 
countries  have  used  nuclear  facilities  or 
materials  for  other  than  peaceful  pur- 
poses.    This     would     be     accomplished 
through  agreements  which  must  be  made 
by  IAEA  with  each  country  and  which 
would   spell    out   in   detail    the   various 
safeguards  to  be  observed.  The  various 
nuclear  weapon  states,  however,  such  as 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  not  have  their  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  subjected  to  international  in- 
spection or  oversight,  unless  they  volim- 
teered  to  this  inspection,  and  of  course 
the  treaty  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
future    production    or    use    of    nuclear 
weapons  by  the  present  "have"  nations. 
Neverthele.ss,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  unilaterally  that 
our    country    would    voluntarily    accept 
similar  safeguards  and  inspection  on  the 
peaceful  u.ses  of  nuclear  materials  and 
facilities. 

There  is  some  fear  that  IAEA  might 
encounter  difficulties  in  leaching  agree- 
ments with  the  various  nations  for  in- 
spection of  their  nuclear  facilities  and 
materials.  It  has  been  argued  that  this 
might  delay  the  application  of  .satis- 
factoi-y  standards  and  controls  and  per- 
mit evasion  or  deceptive  practices  which 
could  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 
Question  al-so  has  been  raised  about  the 
competence  and  experience  of  IAEA  in 
the  field  of  inspection.  While  these  points 
are  well  worth  noting,  they  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  unsurmountable.  Once  the 
requisite  40  signatory  states  and  the 
three  depositary  governments  have  offi- 
cially deposited  their  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  and  it  has  formally  gone  into  ef- 
fect, attention  will  be  focused  on  the  task 
of  concluding  suitable  and  effective  in- 
spection agreements.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  nations  which  are  willing  to  sign 
the  treaty  will  do  so  in  good  faith  and 
will  accept  reasonable  inspection  and 
control  measures.  Moreover,  their  gov- 
ernments will  be  subjected  to  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  directed  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  meaningful  controls  over  nuclear 
weapons.  Likewise.  IAEA  already  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  inspection:  any  shortcomings  it 
might  have  now  could  be  remedied  by 
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appropriate     Increases     in     manpower, 
funding  and  applied  research 

There  are  other  suniflcant  a^spect.s  of 
the    treaty   which   shoold   not    be   over- 
looked   It  seems  to  me  :hat  ratification 
of  this  inscnimeiit  would  stimulate  fu- 
ture neKQtiatlons  lookinK   toward  addi- 
tional arms  control  and  other  interna- 
tional akireeiT'.ents  s<3  necessary   for  the 
establishment  of  eventual  world  peace 
Important  a.s  limltln;;  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  to  our  well-being.  It  Is 
equally   important   to  begin  meaningful 
discussions  on  mutual  limitation  of  nu- 
clear delivery-  systems  and  conventional 
weapons  of  war    Moreover,  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  technology  ought  to  de- 
rive concomitant  beneflus  from  thi.s  pact 
Defeat  of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  at 
th.s  sta»<e  mi^ht  endanger  if  not  defeat 
any  prospects  for  serious  connideiation 
01"  disarmament  mea-sures  If  natiorxs  can 
be  freed  ol  the  inexorable  pressure  forc- 
ing them  to  p.xpand  hut;e  sums  for  nu- 
clear weapon.^,  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
vote-more A  their  resources  to  the  con- 
structive and  invaluable  civilian  purposes 
for  atomic  energy  which  hold  so  much 
future  promi-se  of  benefits,  to  mankind. 
It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  participants  to  the  treaty 
will  bind  themselves  to  the  exchange  of 
data,  materials  and  equipm.ent  for  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  ener-ry    We  are  .still 
In  the  infancy  of  the  atomic  age    Re- 
search and  development  in  future  years, 
If  It  IS  to  00  moat  beneficial  to  mankind, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  abilities  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers throughout  the  world    The  treaty 
should  contribute  to  this  desirable  goal 
by  making  if  practicable  to  disseminate 
and  share  witii  all  both  present  and  fu- 
ture discoveries  and  techniques. 

Likewise,  the  treaty  In  article  V  pro- 
vides assurance  to  the  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers that  If  they  join  in  this  common  ef- 
fort they  win  be  entitled  to  participate 
at  mlnimLim  cost  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosives    for   peaceful    purposes.    This 
contemplates,  in  effect,  the  .sale  of  such 
devices  for  useful  commercial  projects, 
as  canals,  harbors,  and  other  larse  exca- 
vation  works,   but   with   stnct   controls 
over  their  possession  and  use  exerted  by 
the  manufacturmg  nation.  Because  the 
sale  price  wouid  not  Include  the  cosus  of 
research  and  development,  I  know  that 
some   have   crlticLzed   the   economics   of 
this  provision.  They  have  expressed  fear 
that  It  might  become  a  subsidy  to  private 
companies,  such  as  mining  or  oil   ven- 
tures, which  could  make  use  of  this  serv- 
ice to  their  advantage   While  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  allegation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  careful  administration  can 
avoid  this  becomhig  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem     Moreover      guarantee     to     nonnu- 
clear powers  that  they  would  have  ac- 
cess on  a  reasonable  basis  to  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  f or  peaceful  uses  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  attractive,  if  not  es- 
sential, inducement  Uj  obtain  their  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  Itself 

One  other  issue  Involving  approval  of 
the  treaty  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern, although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
treaty  itself  The  resolution  adopted  last 
June  19  by  the  United  Nations  Security 


Council,  to  which  the  Uiilted  Stat«8 
fully  subscribed,  in  effect  was  a  warning 
to  any  nation  committing  or  threatening 
aggression  with  nuclear  weapons  that 
such  actions  could  be  "countered  effec- 
tively." by  measures  taken  according  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress 
that  aggression  There  are  those  who 
b.'!leve  that  ratification  of  the  Nonpro- 
liferatlon Treaty  i^s  it  now  stands  would 
Imply  that  the  United  States  was  pledg- 
ing itself  1.1  immediately  commit  its  full 
strength  against  any  nation  which  re- 
sort^-d  to  or  threatened  to  report  to  nu- 
clear weapons  To  counteract  this.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  proposed  Executive  reserva- 
tion No  2  as  an  attachment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratlflcatlon.  asserting  that  the 
United  StaU'S  would  not  obligate  itself 
bv  the  treaty  to  use  armed  force  to  de- 
fend a  non-nuclear-weapon  .state  which 
might  be  attacked  or  threatened  with 
nuclear  aggression 

While  I  concur  with  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  United  States  should  not  in 
advance     make     snch     a     commitment 
throuk^h  this  treatv.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  judg- 
ment is  correct  in  concluding   that  the 
treaty    would    not    have    this    effect.    At 
no  place  In  the  treaty  iUself  is  there  any 
such  pledge  of  as.sistance  to  another  na- 
tion   Pinal  approval  of  the  treaty  it.self 
would  not.  ui  my  opinion,  mean  that  the 
Senate  had  thereby  as.spnted  likewi.se  to 
the   full   implications   of  the  June    1968 
resolution,    nor    has    it    waived    the    re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  of  belligerent  action. 
Despite    approval    of    the    treaty.    I    be- 
lieve that  regular  constitutional  proce- 
dures would  have  to  be  fully  observed  be- 
fore V  s   .^rmed  Forces  or  weapons  .sys- 
tems could  be  committed  to  the  defense 
of  any  other  nation   Whatever  the  effect 
of   US    adherence   to   the   resolution  of 
June  19.  1968  may  be  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  seems  clear  that  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon Treaty  would  neither  fortify  nor  de- 
tract from  Its  authority 

Tlierefore  I  beUeve  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
peace  would  be  served  by  the  Senate  con- 
senting to  ratification  of  the  treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Wea[X)ns.  We  must  soon  start  down  the 
road  toward  international  understand- 
ing and  trust  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  tor- 
nble  havoc  which  would  result  from  a 
war  in  winch  nuclear  weapons  were  em- 
ployed There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
tliat  this  treaty  while  not  solving  all 
the  problems  facing  us  nor  removing 
completely  the  dangers  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation, Ajuld  contribute  substan- 
tially to  reducing  world  tensions  and 
might  lead  eventually  to  even  more  ef- 
fective international  underetandlng  and 
agreements  Consequently.  I  plan  to  vote 
for  approval  of  the  treaty  and  hope  that 
It  will  receive  the  necessary  atflrmatlve 
support  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
other  Senatcrv. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  have  long 
been  on  recoi  d  in  support  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  I  announced 
my  .support  when  President  Johnson  sent 
It  to  the  Senate  as  the  "most  Important 
international  agreement  since  the  begin- 


ning of  the  nuclear  age"  and  I  agree  now 
with  President  Nixon  that  it  should  be 
ratified  without  further  delay. 

I  recognize  that  the  consummation  of 
this  treaty  will  not.  In  Itself,  guarantee 
against  the  possibihty  of  another  iiatiuii 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  I  recotiiu^e 
also  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  instrument 
But  It  Ls  as  balanced  and  safeguarded  as 
it  IS  possible  to  make  It,  and  the  security 
of  the  world  will  be  increased  propor- 
tionately with  the  ratification  and  signa- 
ture of  each  new  nation  on  It. 

The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  cun- 
stantly  in  danger  if  we  do  not  take  .steps 
to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  any  new  belligerent  or  militaristic 
regime  which  may  take  over  any  country 
in  any  corner  of  the  world.  We  mu.st  be 
sure  that  they  have  at  their  command 
only  conventional  weapons — not  weap- 
ons which  could,  at  the  whim  of  some 
unbalanced,  power-hungry  indlvlcinal 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  It 

Opponents  of  the  treaty  seem  to  .see  in 
It  simply  an  accommodation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Surely,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
just  as  anxious  to  protect  its  people  and 
Its  cities  as  we  are.  They  regard  this 
treaty  in  the  .same  light  as  the  United 
States  does— as  a  way  of  protecting  their 
nation  from  annihilation.  We  should 
stop  talking  of  the  treaty  as  an  accom- 
modation to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
start  thinking  of  it  In  teiTOs  of  protectin? 
our  own  security  and.  we  trust,  the  peace 
of  the  world 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  bringing  the  treaty  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate— and  with  a  unanimous 
vote  It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  mans 
historical  drive  for  arms  control,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  its  ratification. 

ORDSR    or    BTTSINCSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  call  up 
an  understanding  or  a  reservation,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  may  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EIECfTIVE    UNDERSTANDING    NO      2 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
understandings  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  are  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  they  be  made  the 
pending  business  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  them  considered 
en  bloc,  or  separately? 

Mr  DODD.  Separately. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Which 
one  does  the  Senator  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered first? 

Mr  DODD.  No.  2  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under- 
standing No.  2  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resoUi- 
tlon  i>f  ratlflcailon  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "with  the  understanding  that, 
after  the  United  States  Senate  has  voted 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  any  military  attack  di- 
rected against  the  Independence  of  another 
country  by  a  nuclear-weapons  State  party  to 
the  treaty,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  as  a  threat  to 
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the  security  of  other  signatories  Justifying 
tliflr  withdrawal  under  the  ninety-day 
rli5u.se;  and  with  the  further  understanding 
that,  after  the  treaty  has  the  ratifications 
necessary  to  enter  Into  force,  any  military 
uttHck  directed  against  the  Independence  of 
another  country  by  a  nuclear-weapons  State 
p.\rty  to  this  treaty,  will  automatically  be 
regarded  as  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  ren- 
dering the  treaty  null  and  void". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  understanding  No.  2  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader.  Is  this  the  appropriate 
time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  indeed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  today.  Furthermore, 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  we  will  take  up 
the  pending  understanding  until  after 
the  Senate  convenes,  or  shortly  after  10 
am.,  tomorrow. 

UNANIMOUS-rONSENT    AGREEMENT 

At  this  time,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
limitation  on  the  Dodd  understandings 
be  reduced  from  2  hours  to  1  hour  each, 
v.ith  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Fttl- 

FRIGHT'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
<  hiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  further 
i.pproval  of  the  Senators  previously  men- 
tion<=d.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
all  further  understandings  and  reserva- 
tions, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  sponsor  of 
each  understanding  or  reservation,  and 
that  there  be  a  2 -hour  limitation  on  the 
1 1  caty  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
.Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
1112  the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  time  on  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  we  will  get 
-Hime. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  ob- 
I'Ction  to  the  limitation  on  reservations 
and  understandings.  I  do  have  some 
reservations  as  to  the  proposed  limitation 
on  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  latter  part  of  the  request, 
and  request  only  the  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  each  understanding  or  reser- 
vation, under  the  terms  specified. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 
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Ordered,  That  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation 
of  debate  on  any  further  reservations  or 
understandings  to  the  pending  treaty,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pui^BiOHT)  and  the  Senator  offering  the 
reservation  or  understanding 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  clear  that  I  intended 
to  call  up  my  second  understanding  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  can 
only  consider  one  at  a  time,  unless  the 
Senator  wanted  them  considered  en  bloc. 
and  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  he 
wanted  No.  2  considered  first,  and  the 
other  one  later. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  That  is  right. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  legislative  session  and  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


NIXON  POSITION  ON  ENFORCED 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  have  had  the  conviction  that 
compulsory  legislation  .seeking  to  force 
the  races  toward  integration  was  foolish. 
and  would  accomplish  no  useful  purpose. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  view  supported  in 
today's  Washington  Evenina  Star,  in  a 
column  written  by  Mr.  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr..  entitled  "A  Blunt  Word  Required 
on  Nixon." 

Mr.  Buckley  takes  the  position  that 
the  new  President,  President  Nixon,  has 
now  committed  himself  to  the  position 
of  forced  integration.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not  will  remain  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  comments  in  this 
article  which  I  think  are  well  worthy  of 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressiox.^l  Record. 
I  refer,  for  exarr\ple,  to  this  part  of  the 
column: 

The  truth  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  white  population  of  America 
associates  with  white  people,  even  as  the 
blacks  associate  with  blacks,  in  their  homes, 
at  schools,  and,  though  to  a  lesser  extent, 
professionally.  We  can  and  should  deplore 
the  obstinacy  of  these  social  conventions 

But  to  attempt  to  enact  and  Implement 
laws  that  forbid  these  natural  .issoclatlons— 
as  distinguished  from  altogether  desirable 
laws  which  attempt  to  bring  advantages  to 
the  disadvantaged— Is  foolish,  and  bound  to 
bring  about  consequences  everyone  deplores. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  column,  entitled  "A  Blunt  Word 
Required  on  Nixon,"  written  by  WiUiam 
P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  today. 
March  12,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Blunt  Word  Required  on  Nixon 
(By  WUUam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  American  Conservative  Union  h;is 
come  out  and  said  bluntly  what  is  on  the 


minds  of  those  Americans  who  made  possi- 
ble the  election  of  Richard  Nixon.  That 
NUon's  performance,  so  far.  is  not  altogether 
reassuring. 

Theie^are  the  complaints  which  are  not 
altogether  fair.  It  is  much  too  oarly  lo  know 
whether  Nixon  will  freeze  under  the  pre!=- 
sure  of  Communist  salients,  in  Vietnam,  at 
the  negotiating  table  In  Paris,  in  Berlin  Too 
earlv  to  conclude  gloomily  that  Richard 
Nixon  will  do  nothing  to  help  the  commu- 
nity to  survive  the  intimidations  of  organized 
labor  unions:  too  early,  even,  to  know 
whether  he  will  engage  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion other  than  rhetorically. 

But  on  one  point  Nixon  appears  to  have 
staked  out  a  position,  and  it  is.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  most  of  those  Americans  who  reject 
Ideology,  the  wrong  one.  It  Is  the  position  of 
forced  integration 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  anyone  to 
remark  that  the  exodxis  of  white  middle  class 
families  from  the  cities,  the  rate  of  which 
has  trebled  in  the  past  three  years,  is  above 
all  things  an  Indication  of  the  lengths  to 
which  people  Intend  to  go  in  order  to  avoid 
certain  conditions 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  moralize  about  It: 
the  people  who  dominate  America  have  writ- 
ten their  position  on  the  matter  of  forcible 
integration  with  their  feet  The  father  who  is 
willing  to  leave  the  city  where  he  grew  up, 
where  he  holds  down  liis  job.  t«  endure  the 
expenses  of  moving,  of  reacrlimatlon.  of  buy- 
ing or  renting  a  new  home,  is  expressing  him- 
self about  as  directly  as  anyone  can. 

To  criticize  him  for  being  uncharitable,  let 
alone  to  attempt  to  devi.se  laws  that  would 
rob  him  of  the  economic  treedcm  to  make 
his  decision,  is  ris  useless  a.s  '.o  criticize  poli- 
ticians for  seeking  to  please  their  constituen- 
cies: or  to  attempt  to  devise  laws  which 
would  force  politicians  lo  .speak  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  white  population  of  America 
associates  with  white  people,  even  as  the 
blacks  a.8sociate  with  blacks.  In  their  homes, 
at  schools,  and.  though  to  a  lesser  extent, 
professionally  We  can  and  should  deplore 
the  obstinacy  of  these  social  cor.ventluns 

But  to  attempt  to  enact  and  implement 
laws  that  lorbid  these  natural  associations^ 
as  distinguished  from  altogether  desirable 
laws  which  attempt  to  bring  advantages  to 
the  dis.'dvantaged— is  l.:'Olish.  and  bni'.u  to 
bring  about  consequences  everyone  deplores 
For  instance  the  migration  of  whites  from  the 
cities  the  widespread  rejection  of  the  law.  as 
for  Instance  by  the  Southern  schools:  the 
crystallization  "of  hypocrisy,  as  for  instance 
by  the  white  population  of  Washington.  D  C. 
which  bv  day  writes  laws  lorbidding  segre- 
gation and  by  night  returns  t«  its  s^egre- 
gated  quarters:  the  rise  of  resentful  black 
extremism 

Robert  Pinch  is.  from  all  appearances,  a 
child  of  the  old  liberalism,  which  reasoned 
( •rationalism,"  Professor  Oakeshott  observes. 
•  Is  making  politics  like  the  crow  flies"  i  that 
because  separation  of  the  races  was  morally 
wrong,  therefore  it  should  be  forbidden  by 
law.  One  would  think  that  the  15  years  that 
have  passed  since  Brown  vs  Board  of  Edu- 
cation would  have  c-onvlnced  us  that  al- 
though ft  is  no  less  wrong,  any  government 
that  seeks  to  end  It  by  force  majeure  Is  going 
to  a)  make  matters  worse,  and  b)  Impale 
Itself  on  its  abstractions 

We  cannot,  once  again,  know  for  sure 
whether  Finch  Is  going  to  return  us  to  the 
bayonet-point  Integrationism  of  the  post- 
Warren  era.  But  he  and  Mxon  appear  to  t>e 
quite  blunt  on  the  matter  of  applying  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  would  deny 
federal  ftmds  to  school  districts  which  fall 
to  Integrate  at  the  speed  required  by  the  rele- 
vant court. 

Now  pledged  to  law  and  order,  the  Nixon 
administration  could  hardly  ignore  a  national 
statute.  But  if  t'-ie  strateey  wa?  to  eiiforce 
the  law  so  as  to  reveal  the  law's  shortcom- 
ings, then  Finch  would  hardly  have  brought 
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to  hlB  side  JLS  Conamlaaloner  of  Education  Dr 
J&mea  AJlen  of  New  York  who  did  perhapa 
more  than  anyone  to  ignite  frustrations,  re- 
sentments, blttemeas.  interracial  hostility 
and.  finally,  the  great  exodus  we  all  bemoan 


THE  QUESTION  OP  IAEA  INSPEC- 
TION OF  PEACEFUL  NUCIJEAR  FA- 
CILITIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  because  I 
was  concerned  over  the  fact  that  both 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  John- 
son administration  before  it  have  offered, 
once  the  NonproUferation  Treaty  «oes 
into  effect,  to  submit  ail  of  our  peaceful 
nuclear  facilities  to  the  inspection  safe- 
(?uards  system  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter on  March  5  to  Dr  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsalon.  for  the  purpose  of  obt«lnli>g 
clarification  on  what  was  involved 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  at  this  point  both  the  text  of 
my  letjtfir  to  Dr.  Seaborg  and  of  the  reply 
I  received  to  the  questions  posed  In  the 
letter 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

March  5.  1969 
Dr   Glens  T  Seaborg. 

Chai'-rnan     US    Atomic   Energy   Commission. 
W<nh:ni]!nn.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  seek  guidance  and  clartflc-ation  on 
an  important  aspect  of  the  NonproUferation 
Treaty  in  advance  of  the  forthcoming  Senate 
debate    on    the    subject 

While  the  Treaty  Itself  does  not  require 
nuclear  weapons  states  to  submit  their 
peaceful  facilities  to  IAEA  inspecrlon  under 
the  terms  uf  Article  III.  F»resldent  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon  have  both  made  it  clear 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept  .such  inspection 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  misgivings  of 
some  of  our  allies 

Obviously,  m  voting  for  the  Treaty  the 
Senate  will  not  be  called  upon  to  upprove 
these  consecutive  declarations  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch  Even  ;f  It  does  vote  to  ratify  the 
Treaty,  the  Senate  would  still  be  free  to 
recommend  to  the  Executive  branch  that  the 
wisdom  of  submitting  all  of  our  peaceful 
nuclear  facUties  to  unilateral  inspection 
should   be   the   subject    of    a   careful    review 

However  since  an  Executive  commitment 
on  this  point  would  have  the  force  of  law 
when  the  Treaty  Is  ratified,  it  would  be  help- 
ful If  the  Senate  could  be  informed  of  the 
precise  implications  of  this  Presidential 
commitment  Speclflrallv.  I  should  :ilce  to 
ask    the    following    questions 

1  Would  all  of  our  peaceful  nuclear  fa- 
cilities be  'jpen  to  IAEA  Inspection?  And.  if 
all  I'f  them  will  not  be  open  to  such  inspec- 
tion,  how   many  will   be' 

2  Under  what  circumstances  will  such  in- 
spections be  permitted''  Will  IAEA  Inspectors 
be  permitted  to  stage  inspections  without 
notice,  as  they  are  occasionally  permitted 
to  do  under  the  standard  IAEA  safeguards 
system"" 

^  What  kinds  of  inspection  would  the 
IAEA  inspectors  be  able  to  carry  ouf  Would 
they,  for  example,  m  line  with  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system,  have  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility "to  examine  the  design  of  spe- 
cialized equipment  and  facilities.  Including 
nuclear  reactors"' 

4.  How  many  Inspections  of  each  facility 
would  the  I.\EA  inspectors  be  permitted  to 
carry  out  each  year'' 

5  How  many  Inspectors  would  be  involved 
In  these  Inspections'* 

6  While    we    would    apparently    have    the 


right  to  veto  the  selection  of  individual 
mspertors.  could  this  veto  power  t)e  applied 
broadly  enough  to  eliminate  p>ot«ntlal  In- 
spectors from  any  of  the  communist 
countries'' 

7  Since  the  Treaty  places  no  Internal  re- 
straints on  nuclear  weapons  nations  regard- 
ing rhe  disposition  of  materials  produced 
m  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities,  what 
purpose  is  served  by  voluntarily  submitting 
our  nuclear  facilities  to  the  IAEA  Inspection 
safeguards  ' 

Since  It  now  appears  llkelv  that  'he  Treaty 
will  come  up  for  debate  during  the  rirst  part 
of  next  week.  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
covild  let  me  have  your  replies  to  these 
questions  by  this  coming  Monday  morning, 
March  10 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  J    Dodd 

U  S  Atomic  EincRcv  Commission 

Wasntngton.  D  C.  March  10.  1969 
Hon    Thomas  J    Dobd 
U  S   .S'cnrtff 

Dear  Sknatob  Dodd  I  am  enclosing  AEC's 
.inswer  to  the  questions  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
er.itlon  Treaty  ilstoci  In  your  letter  of  March 
■i     t  S*r;ti 

If    we   can    be   of   any    further    assistance, 
olease  call  upon  us 
Cordially. 

GuiNN   T    Seaborg 

Chairmari 

Question  1  Would  all  of  our  peaceful  nu- 
clear facilities  t)e  open  to  IAEA  inspection? 
And  if  ail  of  Ihem  will  not  be  open  to  such 
Inspection,    how    manv    will    be' 

Answer  In  connection  with  the  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
during  July  1968.  the  AEC  supplied  a  memo- 
randum ip  ilO-irj)  explaining  the  otfer  that 
when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the 
Treaty,  the  United  State*  will  permit  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  .■\gency  to  ap- 
ply its  safeguards  to  .ill  nuclear  activities  in 
the  United  States — excluding  only  those 
with  direct  national  security  significance. 

The  memorandum  notes  that  the  date  In 
the  future  when  the  offer  Is  to  take  effect 
cannot  be  fixed  at  this  time  It  notes  further 
that  we  will  wish  to  consider  the  progress 
being  made  In  gaining  .idherence  to  the 
Treaty  .md  In  negotiating  and  Implementing 
the  agreements  between  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties  and  the  IAEA.  In  determining  when 
the  U  S    otTer  will  take  ctTeci 

The  U  S  ofTer  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  formal  agreement,  between 
the  IAEA  and  the  U  S  Government,  which 
would  Identify  the  US  activities  In  which 
the  IAEA  could  apply  Its  safeguards  As  I 
stated  before  the  .\rmed  -Services  Commit- 
tee on  February  '28.  1969.  the  US  would 
have  absolute  control  over  the  definition  of 
where  we  draw  the  line  between  peaceful 
facilities  and  those  that  have  national  se- 
curity implications  In  Implementing  the 
agreement,  the  IAEA  will  determine  In 
which  of  the  listed  activities  covered  by  the 
ofler  its  safeguards  ire  to  be  applied  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  I.\EA  -aiII  wish  to  apply 
Its  safeguards  to  all  activities  listed,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  U  S  ofTer 
would  require  that  It  do  so  We  believe  that 
rather  than  apply  Its  safeguards  to  iill  the 
U  S  activities  on  the  list,  the  IAEA  will  elect 
to  apply  safeguards  to  a  representative  num- 
ber of  U  S     ictlvltles.  at  least  initially 

The  memorandum  contained  on  psiges 
110-112  of  the  July  '.968  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Hearings  Includes  an  Illustrative 
list  of  facilities.  In  six  categories,  which 
might  meet  the  criteria  of  the  U  S  offer.  The 
numt>er  of  facllltie«  built,  being  built,  or 
planned  In  each  of  the  six  categories  are 

A.  Approximately  65  central-station  elec- 
tric power  reactors  operating  or  under  con- 
struction, and  some  ;10  additional  reactors 
now  planned. 


B    Two  dual-purpose  plants  now  planned, 

C  Five  experimental  electric  power  reac- 
tors currently  operable  or  under  construc- 
tion 

D  .\pf>oxlmately  100  facilities  In  the  cate- 
gory of  test,  research  and  university  reac- 
tors currently  operable  or  under  constue- 
ilon: 

E  Approximately  20  critical  assembly  fa- 
cilities currently  operable; 

F  Approximately  10  fuel  fabrication  scrip 
recovery.  ,iiid  chemical  processing  facilities 
currently  handling  fuel  associated  with  the 
facilities  noted  above 

The  facilities  now  In  operation,  being  built 
IT  planned  wliich  might  be  included,  subject 
to  our  review  at  the  time  the  agreement  will 
be  negotiated  with  the  IAEA,  total  about  20l) 
As  noted  atwve.  the  IAEA  may  choose  to  app'.v 
safeguards  only  to  a  representative  number 
of  the  activities  which  will  be  Included  :ti 
the  list  at  that  time  For  example,  the  IAEA 
would  probably  choose  to  apply  its  safeguards 
only  to  a  small  number  of  the  activities  lifted 
in  categories  A  through  E  above,  but  to  mo'-t 
or  all  of  the  fuel  fabrication  and  chemical 
prc>cesslng  facilities  handling  the  fuel  ;>  r 
the  nucle«r  reactors  selected 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  a  detlnltl.i 
list  of  the  actUltles  or  the  facilities  is  ii:- 
cluded  in  the  agreement  to  be  negotlat,(! 
with  the  IAEA  a  detailed  review  will  )),• 
conducted  by  the  US  to  assure  that  iki:.- 
have  direct  national  security  significance 

Question  2  Under  what  clrcumstan.  f« 
will  such  inspections  be  permitted''  Wi:; 
IAEA  Inspectors  be  permitted  to  stage  in- 
spections without  notice,  as  they  are 
"aslonally  permitted  to  do  under  the  stan-i- 
.'.rd  IAEA  .-afeguards  system? 

.\iis\vfr  Three  sets  of  circumstances  wii: 
!.;ive  to  be  met  iDefore  such  Inspections  will 
be  permitted 

A  Tlie  conditions  called  for  in  the  otTpr 
will  have  to  exist  1  e    '  when  such  (IAEA I 

safeguards  are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  the 
United  suites  will  permit  etc  etc   .     ." 

B  The  activity  to  be  safeguarded  will  hB^e 
lieen  thoroughly  checked  by  the  US  to  as- 
sure that  It  does  not  have  direct  national 
security   significance 

f  The  magnitude  of  the  nuclear  operation 
at  The  facility  will  have  to  be  such  as  to 
warrant  Inspection  at  the  level  of  Intensity 
pre«crit>ed  in  the  Agency's  safeguards  princi- 
ples and  procedures 

The  current  IAEA  safeguards  principles 
and  procedures  are  contained  In  the  Agen- 
cy s  Safeguards  System  1965  ( INPCIRC  66 
Rev  2».  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  This 
document  sets  forth  a  guide  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum frequency  of  ln.spectlons  for  smaller 
facilities  For  major  types  of  nuclear  plant.>^ 
handling  -trateglc  quantities  of  nuclenr  ma- 
terial INFCIRC  fi6  Rev  2  provides  that  in- 
spectors shall  have  access  at  all  times  This 
mav  be  Implemented  by  rnndom  unan- 
nounced visits  and  In  the  case  of  fuel  fabri- 
cation and  conversion  plants,  and  chemical 
reprocessing  plants  handling  large  quanti- 
ties of  nuclear  material  may  normally  be 
implemented  by  continuous  resident  Inspec- 
tion 

Question  3  What  kinds  of  lns|>ectlon  would 
the  IAEA  inspectors  be  able  t,-i  carry  cuf 
Would  they,  for  example.  In  line  with  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system  have  the  rieht  and 
responsibility  "to  examine  the  design  of 
specialized  equipment  and  facilities,  includ- 
irnt  tiuolear  reactors"" 

.Answer  In  making  the  offer  on  December 
2.  1967.  President  Johnson  noted  that  " 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
In  the  United  Suites  are  not  asking  any  coun- 
try to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are  unwUlinc 
to  accept  ourselves"  Therefore,  the  Intent 
would  be  to  permit  the  IAEA  to  apply  to  the 
selected  facilities  in  the  US  the  identical 
application  of  safeguards  as  the  IAEA  would 
employ  m  other  countries  This  would  In- 
clude,   as    provided    in    INFCIRC  66  Rev     2 
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"30.  The  Agency  shall  review  the  design  of 
principal  nuclear  facilities,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  Itself  that  a  facility  will 
permit  the  effective  application  of  safeguards. 
•  •  •  *  • 

"32.  To  enable  the  Agency  to  perform  the 
required  dealgn  review,  the  State  shall  submit 
to  It  relevant  design  Information  sufflclent  for 
the  purpoee.  including  Information  on  such 
basic  characteristics  of  the  principal  nuclear 
facility  as  may  bear  on  the  Agency's  safe- 
guards procedures.  The  Agency  shall  require 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  information 
and  data  consistent  with  carrying  out  Its 
responsibility  under  this  section.  It  shall 
complete  the  review  promptly  after  the  sub- 
mission of  this  Information  by  the  State 
and  shall  notify  the  latter  of  its  conclusions 
without  delay." 

It  has  been  our  definite  Impression  In  ob- 
serving the  ojjeration  of  the  Agency's  safe- 
Euards  system  that  the  design  review  provi- 
sion has  not  posed  any  burden  on  activities 
subjected  to  Agency  safeguards  and  that,  In 
f;ict.  the  Information  which  has  been  pro- 
\lded  has  been  that  readily  available  through 
other  channels. 

Question  4.  How  many  Inspections  of  each 
facility  would  the  IAEA  inspectors  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  each  year? 

.Answer.  As  noted  In  response  to  Question  2 
above  and  also  In  INFCIRC/66/Rev.  2  (see 
paragraphs  56.  57.  58,  60,  64,  68.  Annex  I 
paragraphs  3,  4  and  5  and  Annex  II  para- 
graphs 3.  4.  5  and  6)  a  guide  to  the  maximum 
frequency  of  routine  Inspections  has  been 
determined.  In  any  case,  it  would  depend  on 
the  inventory,  throughout.  Input  or  produc- 
Uon  potential  of  nuclear  material  for  the 
facility  during  the  period  in  question. 

Question  5.  How  many  Inspectors  would  be 
involved  In  these  Inspections? 

Answer.  It  Is  dlfHcult  to  give  a  precise  an- 
swer to  this  question.  As  suggeeted  by  our 
answer  to  your  first  question,  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  actual  number  of  facilities  that 
the  Agency  elects  to  inspect  under  the  terms 
of  the  offer.  The  number  of  Inspectors  would 
depend  on  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  operations  being  safeguarded. 

Queetion  6.  'While  we  would  apparently 
have  the  right  to  veto  the  selection  of  In- 
dividual inspectors,  could  this  veto  power  be 
applied  broadly  enough  to  eliminate  poten- 
tial Inspectors  from  any  of  the  communist 
countries? 

.Answer.  Under  the  IAEA's  procedures,  the 
Director  General  normally  submits  a  list  of 
Inspectors  to  a  nation  before  any  Inspection 
tikes  place.  The  nation  concerned  has  the 
r:eht  to  reject  any  of  these  Inspectors  with- 
out stating  a  reason  and  to  request  that  sub- 
stitute candidates  be  nominated.  This  pro- 
vision was  Incorporated  in  the  Agency's  safe- 
guards system  to  cover  situations  where  a 
nation  submitting  to  safeguards  might  seri- 
ously be  embarrassed  if  it  had  to  accept  In- 
spectors from  a  given  country.  Therefore,  we 
shall  have  the  discretion  at  the  time  our 
aereement  with  the  IAEA  Is  Implemented,  to 
determine  whether  we  wish  to  receive  Inspec- 
tors from  Soviet  Bloc  countries.  We  could, 
for  example,  decide  to  accept  Inspectors  from 
So\-let  Bloc  non-nuclear-weapon  countries 
th.it  have  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  NPT,  and 
who  are  therefore  subject  to  safeguards,  but 
reject  inspectors  from  the  USSR  until  such 
time  as  the  USSR  also  agrees  to  place  Its  civil 
atomic  energy  program  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards. 

The  IAEA  provisions  for  designation  of  In- 
spectors are  as  follows : 

"1.  When  It  Is  proposed  to  designate  an 
Agency  inspector  for  a  State,  the  Director- 
General  shall  Inform  the  State  In  writing  of 
The  name,  nationality  and  grade  of  the 
Agency  Inspector  proposed,  shall  transmit  a 
written  certification  of  his  relevant  qualifica- 
tions and  shall  enter  into  such  other  con- 
sultations as  the  State  may  request.  The 
S?tate    shall    Inform    the    Director    General, 


within  30  days  of  receipt  of  such  a  proposal, 
whether  It  accepts  the  designation  of  that 
Inspector.  If  so,  the  Inspector  may  be  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  Agency's  inspectors  for 
that  State,  and  the  Director-General  shall 
notify  the  State  concerned  of  such  designa- 
tion. 

"2.  If  a  State,  either  upon  proposal  of  a 
designation  or  at  any  time  after  a  designa- 
tion has  been  made,  objects  to  the  designa- 
tion of  an  Agency  Inspector  of  that  State, 
it  shall  Inform  the  Director-General  of  its 
objection.  In  this  event,  the  Director- General 
shall  propose  to  the  State  an  alternative 
designation  or  designations.  The  Director- 
General  may  refer  to  the  Board,  for  its  ap- 
propriate action,  the  repeated  refusal  of  a 
State  to  accept  the  designation  of  an  Agency 
Inspector  If,  In  his  opinion,  this  refusal 
would  Impede  the  Inspections  provided  for  in 
the  relevant  project  or  safeguards  agreement. 

Question  7.  Since  the  Treaty  places  no  In- 
ternal restraints  on  nuclear  weapons  nations 
regarding  the  disposition  of  materials  pro- 
duced In  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities, 
what  purpose  is  served  by  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting our  nuclear  facilities  to  the  IAEA 
inspection  safeguards? 

Answer.  During  discussions  of  the  draft 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  at  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  at  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  some  countries  asserted  that  the 
proposed  safeguards  article  was  discrimina- 
tory because  It  called  for  mandatory  inter- 
national safeguards  on  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  solely  in  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  party  to  the  Treaty.  They  expressed 
concern  that  such  safeguards  might  inter- 
fere with  their  peaceful  nuclear  energy  ac- 
tivities and  compromise  their  industrial 
secrets,  thus  placing  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  commercial 
nuclear  energy  market. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards 
called  for  by  the  NPT  would  place  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  at  any  disadvantage.  In 
order,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
of  this  conviction,  and  that  we  sought  no 
commercial  advantage  through  the  NPT, 
President  Johnson  announced,  on  December 
2,  1967  that  the  US  was  not  asking  any  coun- 
try to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  ourselves.  On  December  4,  1967, 
Disarmament  Minister  MuUey  told  the  Hou^e 
of  Commons  that  the  United  Kingdom  would 
take  similar  action.  We  believe  the  offers 
contributed  significantly  to  our  ability  to 
gain  acceptance  by  our  allies  of  Article  III 
of  the  draft  NPT  then  being  considered. 
Recent  conversations  we  have  had  with  some 
of  our  allies  have  suggested  that  they  con- 
tinue to  ascribe  a  great  importance  to  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  take  this 
step. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
note  at  this  point  that,  if  the  Senate 
votes  to  ratify  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty,  it  •would  not  be  voting  to  ratify 
the  administration's  unilateral  decision 
to  submit  all  peaceful  nuclear  facilities 
in  this  country  to  IAEA  inspection  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  open 
none  of  its  facilities  to  international  in- 
spection. 

Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  reconsider  its  position  at 
this  point. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  question  No.  6  and  to  the  an- 
swer given  by  Dr.  Seaborg. 

In  this  question  I  ask  whether  the 
right  to  veto  the  selection  of  IAEA  in- 
spectors could  be  applied  broadly  enough 
to  eliminate  potential  inspectors  from 
any  of  the  Communist  countries.  In  his 


reply  to  me,  Dr.  Seaborg  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  shall  have  the  discretion  at  the 
time  our  agreement  with  the  IAEA  is  im- 
plemented, to  determine  whether  we  wish 
to  receive  Inspectors  from  Soviet  Bloc  coun- 
tries. We  could,  for  example,  decide  to  accept 
inspectors  from  Soviet  Bloc  non-nuclear- 
weapon  countries  that  have  agreed  to  adhere 
to  the  NPT.  and  who  are  therefore  subject 
to  safeguards,  but  reject  Inspectors  from  the 
USSR  until  such  time  as  the  USSR  also 
agrees  to  place  its  civil  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram under  IAEA  safeguards. 

I  find  this  statement  anything  but  re- 
assuring. Indeed,  it  appears  to  indicate 
that  my  suspicions  on  this  point  were 
well  founded  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  politically,  if  not  im- 
possible, once  we  accept  IAEA  inspec- 
tion, to  put  a  blanket  veto  on  all  inspec- 
tors from  Communist  countries. 

Dr.  Seaborg  appears  to  believe  that  nu- 
clear inspectors  from  other  Communist 
countries  would  be  less  dangerous  to  our 
security  than  nuclear  inspectors  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  basis  of  some  knowledge  of 
Soviet  espionage  operations.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  go  along  with  this  evalua- 
tion. 

Indeed,  I  would  be  willing  to  place  no 
more  trust  In  a  nuclear  inspector  from 
Poland  or  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  or  Ru- 
mania or  even  from  occupied  Czecho- 
slovakia, than  I  would  in  an  inspector 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  matter  what  his  nationality  may 
be,  it  can  be  taken  as  a  maxim  that  any 
IAEA  inspector  coming  from  a  Com- 
munist country  would  have  an  impor- 
tant supplementary-  function  to  perform 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
time  to  study  Dr.  Seaborg's  replies  to 
my  questions  and  that  they  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems that  may  be  incurred  if  the  ad- 
ministration goes  through  with  this  uni- 
lateral commitment,  which  is  not  called 
for  by  the  treaty  language. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
CONCERN  OVER  SPECIAL  CONCES- 
SION CIRCUMVENTING  OIL  IM- 
PORT CONTROLS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  hearing  on  the  pending 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  from  ap- 
proximately 9:30  a.m.  to  approximately 
2:15  p.m.  kept  me  occupied  and  neces- 
sitated that  I  forgo  participation  in  the 
oil  import  discussion  in  the  Senate  today 
by  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  'Mr.  Long',  and  other  Senators. 

It  is  my  desire,  however,  to  supple- 
ment the  discussions  today  by  placing;  in 
the  Record  the  substance  of  a  message 
I  sent  on  October  4,  1968,  to  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  at  the  U.S  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  that  message  I  stated  **iat  I  "r^- 
a  believer  in  the  validity  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  mandatory  oil  import  program 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  This 
relates  to  the  ability  of  our  fos.sil  fuels 
industries  to  retain  a  viable  position  in 
our  national  defense  structure. 

I  reemphasize  now  that  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  independent  petroleum 
industry  and  many  of  the  integrated  oil 
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compan.es.  as  well  as  the  concern  of  the 

coal  industry,  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation filed  with  the  Korelgn  Trade  Zones 
Board  by  the  O.cidental  Petroleum  Co 
for  a  foreiifn  trade  zone  at  Machlas- 
port.  Maine  Occidental's  proposal  is  to 
operate  a  300,000-barrel  per  day  reflner>' 
entiiely  on  foreik;n  oil  .-.tocka 

I  am  informed  that  th.s  wuuld  be  a 
privilege — indeed,  a  special  concesjilon — 
which  no  other  rettnerv — no  other  oil 
company  in  the  United  State.s — would 
pos^ses.s  And  I  have  not  received  ;iny  evi- 
dence  to   refute  such  information 

If  the  Oc.idental  application  for  the 
e.^tabli.shment  of  the  foreign  trade  /!one 
at  Machiasport  were  to  be  approved.  I 
wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  it 
is  my  ludement  that  it  would  be  the  llrst 
m.ajor  step  toward  destroyini?  the  man- 
datory Oil  import  pro^ram  with  very 
serious  con.sequences 

Senators  are  aware  that  there  Is  divid- 
ed sentiment  in  this  forum  on  the  validity 
of  ttie.  oil  import  control  program  and 
that  the  New  England  region  especially 
resents  it  New  Eni?!and  does  need  some 
fuel  cost  relief,  but  turning  to  foreien 
sources  and  perhaps  crf^tlng  economic 
disliH'ation  In  fuel-nroducint;  regions  at 
our  country  is  not.  in  my  ludument.  the 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  We  must  find  a  better 
way 

The  Government  of  tlie  United  States 
did  not  create  a  special  concession  for 
a:;y  .single  electric  utility  when  it  built 
atom-c  energy  plants  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, for  example  Instead,  combina- 
tions of  power  companies  were  encour- 
ageti  ?'.td  authorized  ro  build  the  power- 
plants,  not  a  sin^Tle  company  in  each 
franch'se  area,  to  supply  electricity  for 
those  atomic  energy  plants 


VIOLENCE   HITS    HIGH   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  March  7.  1969.  in  a  floor  ..tate- 
mcnt  to  my  colleagues.  I  warned  tliat 
bluck  militants  and  revolutionaries  of 
the  new  left  would  seek  to  spread  to  our 
high  .schools  the  wave  of  destruction  and 
defiance  which  has  become  prevalent  on 
.so  many  of  our  college  and  university 
campuses. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  see 
a  United  Pre.ss  International  stoiy  In  to- 
day's Wa.shington  Post  de.scrlbing  how 
militants  are  tryint;  to  take  over  high 
.«;cho<^^)is.  and  even  junior  high  .school-;. 
in  California.  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

Two  schools  in  Los  Angeles  have  been 
clo.sed  down  temporarily  because  mili- 
tants are  picketing,  throwing  rocks 
through  windows,  and  setting  (Ires  Te\ 
persons  have  thus  far  been  arrested  as 
a  result 

Ofif-duty  policemen  lia\e  been  hired  to 
patrol  a  lunior  high  .school  at  East  St. 
L-)uis.  Ill  .  because  of  a  student  boycott. 
And  86  studentvs — most  of  them  black 
militants — have  been  arrested  duimg  a 
sit-m  at  a  high  school  in  Pontiac,  Micii 
They  were  demanding  more  black 
studies — a  term  which  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  racism  in  reverse  Police 
a:e  also  guarding  the  high  -chool  at 
Plainfield,  N  J.,  which  was  the  scene  of 
a  black  versus  white  free-for-all  on 
March  3. 


The  UPI  article.  Mr  President,  goes 
on  to  cite  instances  of  campus  strife  at 
colleges  and  universities  m  .^even  other 
Slates  The  stoiy  of  lebellun  on  the 
campu.^es  has  beome  so  widespread  and 
.so  commonplace,  ai  fact,  that  UPI  now 
covers  it  m  one  big  wrap-up 

How  long.  Mr  President,  are  Ameri- 
cans going  to  stand  by  calmly  while  the 
Nation  ,-.  educational  system — the  back- 
bone of  our  deiiKx-.'atic  society — under- 
goes siege  by  the  militant  advjcates  of 
mmorlty  rule-by-lo:ce 

We  cannot  temporize  with  trouble- 
makers whose  radical  demands  are  dis- 
rupting our  .schools  and  keeping  serious 
students  from  acquiring  the  education 
which  they  need 

I  say  again  that  the  academic  com- 
munity .should  promptly  expel  from  our 
high  schot)ls  and  college  campu.ses  dem- 
onstrators and  militants  who  foment  dis- 
order Where  the  law  Is  broken,  there 
should  be  arrests 

The  fire  of  lebellion  is  burning.  I  hate 
to  think  of  the  con.sequences  if  there  is 
fuither  delay  m  extingui.>hing  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  UPI 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob-ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

I  From  ti>e  Washington  Post,  Mar    12,   1969] 
ViOLSNo:  Hits  High  Schools 

WIndLiws  were  broken,  minor  flre.s  brnlte 
out  .incl  picket  lines  set  up  at  several  Uts 
Angeles  lilgh  schools  unci  Junior  blghs  ves- 
terd-iy  c.n  the  serond  day  of  a  student  strike 
c  illed  by  black  riillitant.s 

.^  junior  high  cuid  a  high  school  were  or- 
dered closed  lor  two  fla\s  and  10  persons 
were  .irrested  in  Los  Angeles  <i3  the  unrest 
tluu  has  plagued  college  campuses  across  the 
Nation  spread   to  the  high  school   level. 

At  Pontiac,  Mich  ,  86  .students,  most  of 
them  Negro,  were  arrested  during  a  sit-in 
•  o  predominantly  white  Pontiac  Northern 
High  Schtjol  in  support  of  demands  for  more 
bl.ick  history  courses  and  the  hiring  of  more 
Olick  teachers.  Tliey  aUo  were  protesting  the 
school  hoards  decision  to  build  a  new  high 
school  lu  a  predominantly  white  area  of  the 
city 

In  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  ofT-duty  policemen 
hired  as  guards  pitrolled  Hock  Junior  High 
School  as  a  student  boycott  entered  its 
second  day 

Police  also  were  posted  outslfle  the  high 
school  In  Plalnfleld.  N  J,,  where  the  city  s 
15  public  schools  retpened  alter  a  weeklong 
shutdown  following  a  free-for-all  between 
Negroes  and  whites  at  the  high  school 
March  .i 

El.sewhere  In  New  Jersey,  a  group  of  Prince- 
ton University  students,  most  of  them  Ne- 
gri! seized  the  school's  se\ en-story  aUmlnls- 
tratlon  building  and  barricaded  themselves 
Inside  for  !2  hours  In  pr  test  <if  Princeton's 
financial  ties  with  companies  doing  business 
with  South  Africa.  -Men  left  The  University 
has  ^ald  it  could  not  liquidate  these  invest- 
ments, but  would  not  make  new  ones  T\\e 
students  left  after  Princeton  President  Dr 
Robert  F  Ooheen  warned  they  could  face 
expulsion. 

Striking  militant  Negro  students  In  Los 
Angeles  were  protesting  what  they  called 
brutality  by  police  In  the  way  they  cleared 
200  v<juths  from  the  hallways  of  Carver  Jun- 
ior   High    Schcjoi    Friday. 

L'js  Angeles  police  denied  the  brutality 
charge  but  the  Board  of  Education  ordered 
Carver  and  nearby  Jerferson  High  .School 
closed  yesterday  and  today  after  windows 
were  broken  and  a  rai.h  of  small  fires  erupted 
,it  several  schools  Monday. 

Other  unrest  included: 


California— Dlkan  Karaguezlan,  editor  of 
San  Francisco  State  College  student  news- 
paper, the  Oator.  defied  the  suspension  of 
publication  ordered  by  S.  I  Hayakawa,  acting 
president  of  the  -school. 

Karaguezlan,  in  yesterday's  edition  of  .•;e 
newspaper,  said:  "If  Hky&kawa  wants  -n 
silence  us.  hell  hare  to  throw  his  bcxly  tipcn 
the  wheels  of  our  printing  presses."  Haya- 
kawa had  no  comment 

ML-^-slsslppl  Some  53  Negro  student*  at 
Delta  State  College  and  a  white  sympalhi/cr 
were  scheduled  to  be  arraigned  in  Clevelat.cl 
Miss,  on  charges  of  blocking  hallways  tid 
disturbing  clas.ses  at  the  predomlna.'i'.y 
white  college  Monday,  TTie  protesters,  d-:r:- 
onstratlng  in  support  of  10  demands  ranpins; 
from  the  hiring  of  black  instructors  to  bla.  k 
representation  In  student  government,  were 
Jailed  overnight  in  the  Slate  Penitentiary  in 
lieu  of  $200  bonds. 

New  York-  The  sit-in  by  students  at  'he 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  admlnlstrnt;.  n 
building  in  Bronxvllle  rolled  info  it.s  elel.-h 
day  At  Wagner  College  on  Staten  Island  .-mi- 
dents  striking  in  protest  of  a  planned  ttntt  n 
hike  and  for  the  reinstatement  of  four  tear  .- 
ers  said  they  would  continue  the  strike  u:.::: 
today  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  to  meet 
with  them 

Wisconsin-  .^bout  a  dozen  Negro  students 
at  Belolt  College  removed  an  Afro-Amerl.  in 
"culture  centre"  erected  Monday  in  the  fi. 
ministration  building  after  a  warning  !r  :n 
the  school  president. 

Pittsburgh  About  200  students  and  ;  if- 
uity  members  at  the  University  of  Plttsbu.^-h 
began  a  three-day  fast  in  a  move  aimed  it 
forcing  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  hold  pui)lic 
meetings 

Massachu.setis  Pour  non-students,  who 
h.^d  drawn  attention  to  themselves  by  taki;.? 
off  their  clothes  in  a  Harvard  dormitory  dur- 
ing the  weekend  broke  up  a  -sociology  .  ;,i.ss 
and  were  arrested  for  trespassing  and  p  s- 
sesslon  of  narcotics. 

The  herklers  were  members  of  a  grou;i  t 
eight  men  and  women  who  entered  the  r  .  :.- 
pus  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  !,d 
took  off  their  clothes  in  the  dormitory 

Illinois — Classes  were  cancelled  for  •■e 
third  consecutive  school  day  at  the  Sout.'i-ust 
branch  of  Chicago  City  College  for  more  t.ilks 
Ijctween  admlnlstrau>rs  and  striking  bl.ulc 
students  Both  sides  have  come  to  terms  .  n 
four  demands  of  the  b'.ack  students  and  wre 
still  talking  m  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  tirh 
and  final  major  student  demand 

Pennsylvania  -About  20O  students  and 
faculty  members  at  the  University  of  P'.tt.s- 
burgh  began  a  three-day  fast  aimed  at  forc- 
ing the  schools  btiard  of  trtistees  to  hold 
public  meetings  The  trustees  met  in  execu- 
tive session  at  a  regular  meeting  as  the  fast 
started. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    VIETNAM 
PEACE   OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 
was  Sir  Winston  Churchill  w  ho  once  .said 
that  "jaw  jaw  was  better  than  war  war 
But,  in  connection  with  Vietnam,  even 
thoueh  in  Pans  we  arc  engaged  in  ■•aw 
jaw.  "  the  war  is  Koing  on  at  an  all  t  lo 
intensive  level.  Our  young  men— and 
Vietnamese  young  men — are  being  killed 
in  a  never-ending  war.  In  fact,  deaths 
have  gone  up.  If  we  keep  going  as  we  are. 
in  a  ver>'  few  weeks,  our  youns  men  killed 
in  Vietnam  will  have  exceeded  in  num- 
ber those  killed  in  Korea  a  few  years  apo. 

Accordint;  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se,  33.629  Americans  were  killed  :n 
combat  during  the  Korean  conflict.  As  of 
March  1  of  this  year,  the  number  of  cm- 
bat  deaths  of  Americans  in  Vietnam 
totaled  32.376  In  the  number  of  wounded 
American  servicemen,  the  war  in  Viet- 
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nam  has  far  exceeded  the  number 
wounded  in  Korea.  The  total  number  of 
Americans  wounded  in  Korea  was  103,- 
284,  while  204,488  American  servicemen 
have  been  wounded  through  March  1  in 
Vietnam. 

My  own  belief  is  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  whenever  conditions 
seem  to  be  on  a  fairly  even  keel  or  even 
look  up,  we  tend  to  escalate  our  objec- 
tives or  to  sit  tight  while  hoping  for  cer- 
tain military  breakthroughs. 

Tills  seems  to  be  the  temptation  into 
which  we  have  presently  fallen  in  con- 
nection with  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  general  wish  to 
give  our  new  President  a  chance  to  make 
his  own  policies  and  to  give  falrplay  to 
his  efforts  to  end  tlie  war  in  Vietnam.  But, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  new  administra- 
tion may  be  falling  into  many  of  the  pit- 
falls of  the  old  administration — listening 
to  the  s'ren  voices  of  the  military  and 
fhancting  our  objectives  as  conditions 
lo<ik  up. 

In  this  connection.  I  vas  much  struck 
by  a  statement  attributed  to  Averell  Har- 
nman,  a  man  whom  I  immensely  rcsnect, 
where  he  was  quoted  as  having  said  that 
the  pre.scnt  Vietconc  offensive  is  "essen- 
tially a  response  to  our  actions  rather 
tlian  a  deliberate,  reckless  attempt  to 
dictate  the  peace  terms  or  torpedo  the 
talks." 

I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
notice,  seek  to  cool  our  military  activities 
and  decscalate  our  objectives. 

My  own  impression  is  that,  while  young 
men — white,  black,  and  yellow — are  being 
killed  and  mangled  in  this  way,  our  new 
administration  has  not  yet  truly  decided 
on  what  are  its  hard,  real,  minimum  Viet- 
nam peace  objectives. 

Before  American  public  opinion  again 
rises  in  anger,  before  a  thousand  more 
young  Americans  are  killed,  I  trust  the 
administration  will  come  to  this  deter- 
mination. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  overreact  with  a  swing 
toward  an  even  sharper  upsurge  in  mili- 
tary activities.  There  are  many  signs  on 
the  political  horizon  that  there  are  those 
in  the  administration  who  lean  in  this 
direction.  I  would  hope  these  portents  are 
incorrect.  Rather,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  focus  on  this  issue  and  seek  to 
cool  and  eventually  liquidate  it  along  the 
lines  of  reason,  competence,  and  good 
judgment,  which  President  Nixon  has 
shown  these  past  weeks. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  6.  quoting  some  of  Mr,  Harri- 
man's  views:  an  article  by  James  Reston 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  7,  set- 
ting forth  lucidly  the  views  that  I  have 
sought  to  express:  and,  finally,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,   1969] 

Harkiman:  Don't  Escalat*  Aims 

(By  John  MafTre) 

Between  the  shafts  of  pure,  vintage  Harrl- 
nian  there  was  the  old  negotiator's  message: 
Resist  the  bad  national  habit  of  escalating 
objectives  in  mid-war,  and  the  U.S.  cotUd 
'•merge  well  enough  from  the  Paris  talka. 


Moreover,  even  though  Hanoi  surely  plans 
to  rock  many  boats  in  Southeast  Asia.  Wash- 
ington could  and  should  work  with  Hanoi 
to  achieve  a  "neutral,  nonaligned  area"  that 
could  oppose  Peking's  southward  advances. 

"Unless  we  do  reach  an  agreement,"  he 
said,  "we  never  will  have  peace  in  South- 
east Asia." 

This  was  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  77-year- 
old  statesman  extraordinary,  rumbling  to  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon  yesterday  that 
"you  had  better  get  rid  of  those  people  who 
want  to  escalate  our  minimum  objectives  " 

LOSS   OF   MOMENTtlM 

He  didn't  say  who  they  were,  but  he  re- 
called the  1950s  when  the  main  objective 
was  to  defend  South  Korea,  and  then  .some 
wanted  to  "subjugate  North  Korea,  and  then 
we  might  take  on  China  while  we  were  about 
It." 

It  was  too  bud.  he  said,  that  there  was  ,i 
"definite  loss  of  momentum'  when  Saigon 
balked  last  November  at  sitting  in  on  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

"There  were  Ixinfires  and  rejoicing  when 
(Henry  Cabot)  Lodge  took  my  place,"  he 
said. 

Then  there  were  troubles  with  the  State 
Department.  Often  he  fouud  himself  labor- 
ing at  all  hours  not  only  because  Paris  was 
six  hours  ahead,  but  because  Washington 
"was  so  badly  organized  they  often  dldnt 
get  down  to  problems  until  6  pm  their 
time." 

SENATOR   SALUTED 

Backgrounders?  He  "abhorred"  them  for 
public  men,  who  should  speak  out  or  keep 
silent.  But  he  conceded  they  had  their  uses 
for  press  officers  "to  answer  questions  by 
you  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  find  out  the 
answers  yourselves  " 

On  his  left  at  the  head  table  he  saluted 
"my  favorite  Republican  Senator"-  Jolin 
Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  a  leading  dove  on 
the  Senate  F\)reign  Relations  Committee — ■ 
then  turned  to  his  right  to  welcome  that 
Committee's  new  recruit,  hawkish  Sen  Gale 
McGee  (D-Wyo.)  with  this  obsers'atlon  : 

"Maybe  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  make  some  sense  from  now  on." 

Harrlman  Intends  to  live  here,  and  said  he 
would  stand  by  to  help  the  new  Administra- 
tion— "but  I'm  sure  nobody's  going  to  con- 
sult me" — and  said  he  was  dubious  about 
writing  his  memoirs, 

"I  wasn't  always  right,"  he  confessed,  "and 
I  don't  want  to  write  a  book  on  when  I  was 
wrong". 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Mar.  7,   1969] 

Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Vietnam  Casualties 
(By  James  Reston  I 

In  a  few  weeks,  at  the  present  csisualty 
rate,  more  Americans  will  have  been  killed 
in  'Vietnam  than  In  any  other  conflict  in  US. 
history  except  the  Civil  War  and  the  two 
World  Wars. 

Last  week,  453  Americans  were  killed  In 
Vietnam  and  2,593  wounded.  This  brought 
the  total  U.S.  combat  dead  to  32,376 — very 
close  to  the  33.629  total  for  the  entire  Korean 
War. 

In  the  face  of  this  terrible  waste  and  kill- 
ing, the  urgent  need  for  a  new  and  creative 
effort  to  end  the  fighting  is  manifest.  The 
negotiators  are  stuck  in  Paris.  The  new  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  is  following  the  same 
old  policies.  The  language  of  the  war  is 
lower  but  the  cost  Is  higher. 

THE    deaths    talk 

In  fact,  9,425  Americans  have  been  killed 
In  Vietnam  since  the  preliminary  peace  talks 
began  In  Paris  last  May  13,  and  2.319  of  these 
have  died  since  South  Vietnam  joined  the 
enlarged  talks  last  Dec.  7. 

The  carnage  among  the  Vietnamese  mean- 
while Is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  On 
the  enemy  side  alone,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial VS.  command  In  Saigon,  at  least  457.132 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  1961  when 


the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  no- 
body has  the  heart  to  estimate  the  dead 
among  the  civilian  population,  North  and 
South. 

The  reaction  to  all  this  Is  remarkably 
casual.  Even  expressions  of  pity  are  now  sel- 
dom heard.  The  enemy  continues  his  rocket 
attacks  on  Saigon.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  says  in  Prirls  that  "the  consequences 
of  these  attacks  '  are  the  enemy's  resprn- 
slblilty.  President  Nixon  says  that  if  Hie 
attacks  go  on.  he  will  make  'some  response 
that  is  appropriate  "  And  Secretary  of  De- 
iense  Laird  says  m  Saigon:  "We  will  ;iot 
tolerate  any  enemy  escalation  of  the  war" 

There  is  not  even  any  agreement  on  tiie 
lerm.i  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  or  on  wheilier 
the  enemy  was  first  to  step  up  the  military 
prec.'-ure,  or  vice  versa  Washington  tavs  it 
iiad  an  "understanding"  that  there  would 
ije  no  enemy  attacks  on  the  cities  if  .t 
stopped  the  tiombin.^  of  North  'Vietiiam  Ha- 
noi says  there  was  no  such  under.'-tandiiic. 
Hanoi  .says  the  U  S.  kept  up  tlie  bombing 
p.-'es-^ure  and  the  tearch-and-destroy  raids 
early  this  year;  Washington  say.s  it  did  so  in 
re.  piinse  to  the  enemy's  increafing  prts.-ure 

Meaiiwhile.  despite  all  the  ifcent  expres- 
sions of  mutual  ur.derstandine  between 
President  Nixon  and  ofTicials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  European  counrrie?. 
the  efforts  of  London.  Paris.  Moscow  ::rd 
even  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a 
'  pase-tire  have  \irtually  ceased 

the  critical  point 

In  this  situation,  it  is  fairly  clear  th.'tt 
President  Nixon  is  not  going  to  set  a  .settle- 
ment without  a  shift  in  policy.  He  has  np- 
])arently  been  hoping  that  by  sounding 
reasonable  towarcl  both  Saleon  and  Hanoi, 
the  enemy  will  come  forward  with  tlie  com- 
promise President  Johnson  could  nc  get, 
but  tills  is  net  forthcoming. 

The  sticking  point  for  the  enemy  is  h.ls 
doubt  that  the  United  State?  intends  'o 
withdrfiw  irr.m  that  peninstil.i.  Hanoi  simply 
Ciiiinot  believe  tiiat  the  United  St.'ites  would 
•■-acrifice  over  32,000  lives  and  si>end  over 
$30  billion  a  year  in  defense  of  a  principle, 
then  make  peace  and  take  its  men  biick 
home. 

In  actual  fact,  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  if  Mr,  Nixon  could  get  a  negotiated 
peace,  he  would  be  willing  to  do  precisely 
that,  but  he  has  not  made  the  point  clear, 
and  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  in  doubt  about 
this  critical  point,  the  chances  are  that  the 
war  will  go  on  Indefinitely, 

If  this  intention  were  emphatically  stated 
instead  of  merely  being  discussed  around  the 
White  House  as  a  likely  objective  of  U  S. 
policy,  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
the  Influence  of  the  world  community,  in- 
cluding the  S<-'Viet  Union,  to  bear  on  the 
Paris  talks. 

THE    WlSHFtT,    WAITING 

But  the  President  hesitates.  He  is  still 
hoping  the  old  policy  will  work  simply  be- 
cause it  is  in  new  hands  and  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  different  language.  He  Is  back 
on  the  brink  again  of  one  more  military  re- 
sponse to  the  enemy's  attacks,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  enemy,  having  lost 
over  450.000  men,  will  hesitate  to  keep  on 
sacrificing  until  it  is  sure  American  power 
will  definitely  be  removed  as  part  of  any 
settlement. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr,  Nixon  will  probably 
have  to  come  to  this  decision,  and  the  longer 
he  waits,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  make  the 
swit<?h.  the  greater  the  danger  of  one  more 
round  of  escalation,  and  the  higher  the  death 
tolls. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  9.  1969) 
The  Pre-sident's  Vietnam  Te<;t 

The  challenge  confronting  President  Nixon 
In  the  current  Vletcong  offensive  is  to  resist 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  tendency  to  react,  in  the 
words  of  one  high  ofBcial  of  the  old  Admin- 
istration, "as  if  his  manhood  were  at  stake." 
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The  sudden  doubling  of  American  casual- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  is  a  bitter  new  Indica- 
tion of  the  high  price  jt  this  dismal  war.  one 
that  makes  clearer  than  ever  the  neceealty  for 
ending  it  with  maximum  speed  That  en- 
deavor wii;  not  be  aided  by  another  ra&h  of 
self-defeating  responses  dictated  by  frustra- 
tion and  anger 

In  his  f'jreign  policy  news  conference  last 
week  President  Nixon  conftrmed  that  the 
C  ■mmunist  attacks  in  South  Vietnam  have 
^>»'p.^  primarily  directed  toward  military 
targets  "  Only  "tecbalcally,  '  in  bis  phraae.  do 
tney  contravene  the  American  warning  that 
.if,<<c<s  against  major  cltlee  would  make  it 
inipodsible  to  maintain  the  bombing  halt 

Several  factors  need  consideration  before 
dn  Administration  dectslon  on  what  to  do 
about  the  present  attacks  The  first  Is  that 
experience  at  all  stages  of  the  war  Indicate 
that  Communist  offensives  soon  run  out  of 
supplies  and  that  their  duration  Is  not  slg- 
nirtciintly  affected  by  bombing  North 
Vietnam 

Bei^ive  President  Johnson  ordered  the  halt 
last  Nov.  1  It  had  become  abund.-intly  clear 
that  attempts  at  aerial  interdiction  of  supply 
routes  through  North  Vietnam  were  In- 
capable of  stopping  the  tortuous  flow  >f  arms 
niid"«}uipment  into  the  3outh  Nor  h.is  the 
puntsirment  and  economic  damage  inflicted 
on  the  North  ever  visibly  shaken  Hanoi's  wii; 
t.)  flght. 

The  most  predictable  effect  of  precipitate 
resumption  of  the  bombing  would  be  to 
alienate  world  opinion  again  and  hamper 
negotiatlorj  on  Vietnam  and  other  critical 
issues  with  the  Russians  It  certainly  would 
halt  the  Parla  talka  prolong  the  war  and 
escalate  the  fighting,  thus  Increasing  instead 
of  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  in  American 
casualties 

Moreover,  as  former  Ambassador  Harriman 
last  week  told  James  A  Wechsler  of  The 
New  York  Post,  the  present  Vletcong  offen- 
sive Is  essentially  a  response  to  our  actions 
rather  than  a  deliberate,  reckless  attempt  to 
dictate  the  peace  terms  or  torpedo  the  talks  " 
General  Abrams  after  the  Nov  1  bombing 
halt  was  Instructed  by  Washington  to  main- 
tain 'aL-out  pressure  on  the  enemy"  m 
South  Vietnam 

Pentagon  figures  show  that  from  November 
to  January  the  number  of  allied  battallon- 
sized  operations  increased  more  than  one- 
third,  from  800  to  1  077  Of  these  919  were 
South  Vietnamese.  84  American  and  74  com- 
Dined  Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese 
pulled  all  but  three  of  their  25  regiments  la 
the  northern  sections  of  South  Vietnam  back 
across  the  borders  This  freed  more  than  a 
full  division  of  .\merl  an  tmops  to  Join  in 
maximum  military  pressure  further  sout.T  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  morale  there  and 
encouragp.ng  Sa.gon  to  get  into  the  Parts 
talks 

American  spokesmen  have  heralded  auc- 
cesies  on  the  battlefield  and  In  renewed  paci- 
fication efforts  .!s  improving  both  the  allied 
bargaining  posit i.n  m  Paris  and  the  Saigon 
Government's  chances  for  surviving  a  peace 
settlement  There  have  even  been  repeated 
claims  that  an  allied  military  victory  was 
ripe  for  the  taking 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  have  It 
both  ways  It  cannot  demand  the  right  to 
press  the  fighting  with  increased  vigor  ItselX 
while  chargrtng  doublecross  whenever  the 
Communists  do  the  same  The  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  Paris  talks  have  been  left  on  dead  center 
while  Ambassador  Lodge  awaits  a  White 
House  i?o-ahead  for  making  new  peace  pro- 
posals or  for  engaging  in  private  talks  out  of 
which  the  only  real  progress  is  likely  to  come 
Everything  has  been  stalled  while  the  NUon 
Administration  completes  its  military  and 
d.plomatlc  review 

Now  that  the  Communists  have  responded 
with  a  new  military  offensive  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  will  simply  have  to 
grit  Its  teeth  and  see  the  battle  through 
Hanoi    as    well    as   Washington    and    Saigon 


must  once  again  learn  tbe  hard  way  that 
military  victory  la  an  ImpoaslblUty  for  both 
sides,  that  the  sole  real  hop*  ilea  in  ending 
the  drift  in  the  peace  talks  Anything  either 
Side  does  to  retard  progreas  there  simply  con- 
demns more  life  and  treasure  to  destruction 
in  the  bottomless  pit  that  is  the  Vietnam 
war 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  we  have 
been  informed  by  sources  in  Alabama 
that  plans  are  afoot  again  to  use  the 
citizens  of  Selma,  Ala  ,  and  the  State  of 
Alabama  m  a  most  shocking  and  ironic 
scheme  to  exploit  the  memory  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  in  a  fundraising 
scheme. 

The  sometime  preaclier.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  nas  stated  that  he  expected 
to  lead  a  bunch  of  mules  and  wat;ons  on 
a  march  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  that  as 
a  re.sult  of  the  attendant  publicity  he 
hopes  to  create  boycotts,  school  walk- 
outs, work  stoppage,  peace  demonstra- 
tions, student  pretests,  rent  strikes,  hun- 
ger marches,  and  other  disruptive  dem- 
onstrations as  a  means  of  commemorat- 
ing the  memory  of  Martin  Luther  Kmu. 

The  people  of  Alg^ama  strenuously 
object  to  the  bitterly  ironic  and  callous 
plan  called  for  by  Ralph  Abernathy 

Mr  President,  a  so-called  peaceful 
demonstration  of  this  nature  appeals  to 
the  human  flotsam  in  our  society.  It  at- 
tracts hoards  of  sullen,  unclean,  un- 
couth, unwashed,  and  wild-eyed  radical.^ 
together  with  their  motley  crew  of  pro- 
fessional camp  followers.  It  attracts 
'reverend"  hypocrites — pseudopreachers, 
if  you  please — who  are  all  too  ready  to 
walk  throuKh  the  filth,  crime,  corrupt 
tion.  poverty,  decadence,  and  stench  in 
their  own  backyards  to  travel  to  Selma 
and  Montgomery,  Ala ,  to  lecture  oixr 
people  on  morals  and  to  demonstrate  the 
art  of  making  a  fast  buck  by  prostitutmi? 
their  professions. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  these  people  are  led.  di- 
rected, and  supervised  by  a  core  of  d;s- 
ciplmed  Communists,  anarchists  and 
syndicalists,  who  aim  only  to  create  vio- 
lence and  disrupt  the  duly  constituted 
Kovemment  Tlie  agitation,  confronta- 
tujns.  lawlessness,  and  disruptive  tactics 
employed  are  deliberately  designed  to 
create  divisiveness.  ill  will,  and  strained 
relationships. 

What  we  have  here.  Mr  President,  is 
an  extension  of  "Lynch  Law  "  Extralegal 
measures  are  executed  by  mobs  against 
entire  communities.  Tliis  is  the  essence 
of  their  tact:cs  This  virulent  extension  of 
■  Lynch  Law  "  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  as  a  "right"  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  Police  of  the  State  and 
commimity  must  be  diverted  from  their 
normal  tasks  of  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty of  law-abiding  citizens  and  com- 
mitted to  protecting  a  lawless  rabble 
Streets  and  highways  are  diverted  from 
their  proper  uses  and  converted  into 
arenas  for  use  of  despicable  riffraff, 
prostitutes,  bums,  and  hucksters  to  ply 
their  trades 

It  has  been  observed  that  these  callous 
leaders  are  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
and  the  first  to  depart.  Having  conned 
the  public,  these  disciples  of  violence  and 


discord  leave  responsible  white  and  Negro 
citizens  the  difficult  task  of  restoring 
order  and  plckmg  up  the  shattered  pieces 
of  constructive  race  relations  m  the 
communities 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  I 
deplore  this  potentially  explosive  acuon 
and  express  the  hope  that  it  will  not 
take  place 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

ETC. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER  laid   be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    following   letteis, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   of   OmcE    or   Civn,   Dktense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  ol  De. 
fense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tiie 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defen.se  covering  civil  defense  functions  .is- 
signed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  ( with  an  accompanying  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser-.  ii  s 
Report   of   Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law.  a  report  on  Improvements  made  or  ii  !)e 
made  in  the  acquisition  and  management  tf 
nonexpendable  personal  property  oversp;i.s. 
Department  of  State,  dated  March  12.  Iy(i9 
.  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  C'tii- 
raittee  on   Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  .f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  an  examination  of  fliiaiui.il 
statements.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
fiscal  year  1968,  Department  of  Agriculture' 
dated  March  12.  1969  i  with  an  accompaiiv- 
Ing  report),  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the  St.ite 
of  Minnesota:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Resolution  1 

"A  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  Postage  Stamp  commemorating  the  es- 
tablishment of  Port  SnelUng 
"Whereas,  the  corner  stone  of  Port  Snell- 
ing  was  laid  3ept€mt>er  10,   1820;  and 

"Whereas,  Port  SnelUng  was  comitructed 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Minnesota  River  as  the  guardian  of 
the  Northern  Frontier  of  the  United  States: 
and 

■Whereas,  the  construction  of  Port  Snell- 
uig  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  civili- 
zation m  what  were  the  most  distant  terrl- 
torlee  of  the  Old  Northweeti   and 

"Whereas,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  historic  event  will  be 
marked   In    1970:    now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
issue  a  Commemorative  Postage  Stamp  on  or 
about  September  10,  1970,  in  honor  of  the 
establishment  of  Fort  SnelUng  and  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  civilization  In  the  area 
now  known  as  the  Upper  Midwest. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  have  first  day  ceremonies  for  the 
stamp  In  or  near  Port  SnelUng. 

""Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Postmaster  General 
of    the    United    States,    the    Commtltee   on 
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Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  S*rvlc«  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Minnesota 
Representatives  and  Senators  In  Congress. 

"L.    L.    DOXBtlRY, 

■Speaker  of   the   House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"James  B.  Goetz, 

■President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
third  day  of  February  In  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  slxty- 

nine. 

"Edward  A.  Bxtrdick. 
■Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed    the   Senate   this  seventh  day  of 
February  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  slxty-nlne. 

"H.  Y.  TORHEY, 

■■Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
■Approved  February  14,  1969. 

"Harold    LeVander, 
■•Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Piled  February  14,  1969. 

"Joseph    L.    Donovan, 
'■Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 


CON\'ENnON  ESTABLISHING  THE 
WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROP- 
ERTY ORGANIZATION  AND  PARIS 
CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROP- 
ERTY—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  A, 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  the  conven- 
tion establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  and  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm  on 
July  14,  1967.  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  conventions,  to- 
uether  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  Pi-esident's  message  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  (1) 
a  copy  of  the  Convention  Establishing 
the  World  Intellectual  Property  Orga- 
nization, signed  at  Stockholm  on  July  14, 
1967,  and  '2>  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm  on 
July  14,  1967.  I  transmit  also,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Conventions. 

The  Conventions  remained  open  for 
signature  until  January  13.  1968.  During 
that  period  the  Convention  Establishing 
the  World  Intellectual  Property  Orga- 
nization was  signed  on  behalf  of  51 
States,  including  the  United  States,  and 
the  Paris  Convention  was  signed  on  be- 
half of  46  States,  including  the  United 
States.  Both  Conventions  remain  open 
for  accession. 

1 1 1  Convention  Establishing  a  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organization.  Two 
significant  services  will  be  rendered  by 


the  new  organization.  First,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  administration  for  the 
various  intellectual  property  Unions 
presently  administered  by  the  Secretar- 
iat, the  United  International  Bureaus  for 
the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property. 
and  through  such  administration,  render 
an  economical  and  eflBcient  service  to  the 
Member  States  and  the  interests  pro- 
tected by  the  Unions.  Second,  it  will  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty, not  only  for  Member  States  of  the 
intellectual  property  Unions,  but  also  for 
the  States  which,  while  not  members  of 
the  Unions,  are  parties  to  the  World  In- 
tellectual Property  Organization  Con- 
vention. This  is  of  particular  importance 
since  a  forum  will  thus  be  provided  for 
the  advancement  of  industrial  property 
and  copyrighted  protection  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

(2)  Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention 
For  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 
Administrative  and  structural  reforms  in 
the  Paris  Convention  have  long  been 
overdue,  and  the  modernization  of  the 
Union  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Stockholm  revision  will  be  of  im- 
portance in  expanding  the  protection  of 
industrial  property. 

A  limited  amendment  to  one  sub- 
stantive provision  of  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion was  also  effected  at  the  Conference. 
This  amendment  would  accord  to  appli- 
cations for  inventors'  certificates  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  the  right  of 
priority  presently  accorded  to  patent  ap- 
plications, provided  that  the  Eastern 
European  countries  maintain  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  both  inventors'  certificates  and 
patents  and  that  both  are  available  to 
foreign  nationals.  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision is  considered  helpful  to  furthering 
industrial  property  relations  with  East- 
em  European  countries. 

The  Stockholm  Act  of  the  Paris  Con- 
vention and  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  Convention  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  the  foieign  intellectual 
property  rights  of  American  nationals.  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Con- 
ventions submitted  herewith  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  their  ratifications. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  12,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  fa\'orable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Walter  H.  Annenbery,  of  PennsylvanLi.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain; 

Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

John  S.  D.  Elsenhower,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Belgium; 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund;  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
and  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank;  and 


David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  sundi-y  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretarj-'s  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Lloyd  C.  Burnett,  of  Florida,  and  sundry 
other  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Foreign 
Sen-Ice; 

Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  pi-omotion  in 
the  Foreign  Service; 

Gilbert  P.  .'Austin,  of  W.^shington,  and  sun- 
dry other  officers,  for  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service:  and 

John  E.  McGowan,  of  New  Jersey  and  .sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  in  the 
Foreign  Service, 

By  Mr.  GOODELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  P.^STORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

Paul  "W.  Cherlngton,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation: 
Secor  D.  Browne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

James  D,  Braman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation: 

C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  the  Director  of  the  U  S. 
Travel  Service; 

James  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Maritime  .Administrator,  Department  of 
Commerce; 

Albert  L.  Cole,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting; 

James  D.  O'Connell,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness; 

Donald  L.  Jackson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner:   and 

James  M.  Beggs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  also  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministrp.tion.  Since  these  names  have 
pre\1ously  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Eugene  A.  Taylor,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration 


TREATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS— EX- 
ECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING  NO.  4 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  imderstand- 
ing,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
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Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  wais 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,   read  the  first 
time   and,   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr  3TEVBNS 

3  1503.  A  bill   ror   the   relief  of  Per   Blner 
Jonason.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ui    PROXMIRB   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Spajucma.m  and  Mr    Brj»Nrm 

d  1504.  A  bill  to  enab'.e  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
bank3  and  others  in  iccordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purp'jses: 
and 

d.  1305  A  bin  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
Banlcs  to  Invest  In  certain  obll^atlona  of  for- 
eign government.s.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

( See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Pkoxmim  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a-aeparate  heading  i 

By  Mr  TYDINOti  i  .''.r  himself.  Mr. 
Eacleton.  Mr  Goodell.  Mr  Hat- 
riXLD.  Mr  M-\GNt.-soN  Mr  Monoai.«. 
Mr  MusKn.  Mr  5<()TT,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and   Mr    YAaaoauucHi 

S  1506.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improvementa 
la  the  adminlstra:lon  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ttoings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  TYDINGS  i  f or  himself  ind 
Mr.  Eacleton  i 

S  1507  A  bin  to  Improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  retu-ement  of  Justices  and  Judges 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced     the    .ibove    blM,     which    appear 
under  j.  sep mite  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr   TYDINGS 

3  1508.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  of  Justices  and 
Judges  of  me  United  States; 

S  1509  A  bill  t.j  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  court  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit; 

S  1510  .\  bin  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  for  the  flllng  of  anan- 
clal  reports  by  the  Judges  and  Justices  of 
the  United  States; 

S.  1511  A  bin  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  beneflts  for  survivors 
of  Federal  Judges  comparabie  to  beneflts  re- 
ceived by  survivors  of  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  1513  A  bin  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  '.ne  retirement  of  justices  and 
Judges   of   the  United   states. 

S.  1513  A  bin  to  Improve  Judiciiil  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  assignment  of  Judicial  duties  to  re- 
tired Judges. 

3  1514  .\  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating  to  membership  on   Judicial   councils: 

3  1515  \  bin  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  selection  of  circuit  chief 
juagea  and   district  court   chief   judges:    and 

3  1518  A  bin  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  creating  a  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills  which  .appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr  MANSFIELX)  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Mrr>  ^Lrl 
3  1517  A  bin  to  set  aside  certain  lands  In 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Ko«.>teual  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Montana,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  AtTalr>f 

By  .Mr  JACKSON  i  by  request  i 
3  1518  .^  bill  to  Increase  the  lease  term  to 
liineiy-iilne  years  on  Indian  allotment  num- 
bered idA'  10.  commonly  known  as  Wapato 
Point,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs 

By  Mr   YARBOROUGH 
3   1519    A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission  on    Libraries   and    Information    Sci- 
ence,  and   for  other   purposes:    to   the   Con- 
mlttee  on  L.ihor  and  Public  Welf.ire. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarbdrol'GH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Bv     Mr      INOUYE     (for    hlm.self.    Mr 
Allen,   Mr    Allott,  Mr    Baiccr.  Mr. 
Bayh.   Mr    BiXLMON.   Mr    BENNrmr, 
Mr   Cook.  Mr   Cranston.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.    Mr      Fannin,    Mr.    Pono.    Mr. 
GoLX)W\TER.  Mr.  Hakris,  Mr.  Maonu- 
SON     Mr     Moss.    Mr     Mttrpht.    Mr. 
P^l.KWoOD.       Mr        Randolph.       Mr. 
ScHWETKEH.    Mr    SiOTT,    Mr    Tower. 
Mr,    Williams    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Yarboroogh) 
3.  1520.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  certain  combinations  and  arrangements 
ueceswiry    for   the   survival   of  falling   news- 
papers,   to  trie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
'See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Inoitye  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  lieading  i 

By  Mr    PACKWOOD 
3    1521     A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    to   establish    the   John   Day 
F'jssll  Beds  National  Monument  In  the  State 
of   Oregon,    and    for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Irxsular   AtTalrs. 
By  Mr    JAVITS 
3    1523.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  aa  to  impose  a  minimum 
income   tax  on  persona  now  allowed  certain 
exclusions  and  deductions  from  gross  income, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  general  stand- 
ard  deduction   and    the   minimum  standard 
deduction  allowable   to  Individuals,  and  for 
other  purpose.s:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See   the   remarks   of  Mr    Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  .ibove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr   McGEE: 
S   1523    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Michael 
Tzoros; 

S  1534    A   bn:   for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Venosl;  and 

3.  1525.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Yu    Shu 
Chan    (also   known   as   Chin    Pang),    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    SYMINGTON: 
S  1526    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Zellha 
Bilsel.  and 

S   1527    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Yllmaz 
Bllsel:    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  .Mr    NELSON: 
S   1528    A  mil  r-r  the  relief  of  Chung  Hwa 
Chow:  and 

S   1529    A  bill  for  the  rriief  of  Enoch  Shlh; 
to   the  CoJimittee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CRANSTON  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  MmPHY )  : 
S  1500  A  bill  ro  authorlae  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  necessary  for  acqui- 
sition of  l.ind  iit  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  In  C.iilfornla:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insul  ir  .Affairs 

(See   the  remarks  of   Mr    Cranston   when 
he  Introduced    the  above  bill,   which  appear 
under  a  separa'e  heading  ) 
By  Mr   SCOTT 
S.  1531    .\    bin    for    the    relief   of    Chi    Jen 
Feng:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By    Mr     GURNEY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bellmln.    Mr     Ben. NEXT.   Mr    East- 


land,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr    Jordan    of 
Idaho.    Mr.   Jordan   of  North   Caro- 
lina.   Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Hollings. 
Mr.    Murphy.    Mr    Thurmond,    and 
Mr.  TowEB)  : 
S   1532    A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Lalxjr 
Relations  Act  to  make  certain  secondary  boy- 
cotts,  regardless  of  motive,  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Gurney  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   BOGGS: 
S  1533    A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III  of 
chapter   83    of    title    5.    United    States   Code, 
relating    to   civil    service    retirement;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvlJ  Service 
By   .Mr    MCCARTHY    ifor   himself   and 
Mr    MoNDALE)  : 
3.  1534    A   bill   to  amend   Uie  Act   eniltlpd 
"An  .Act  authorizing  the  village  of  BaudetTi-. 
State  of  Minnesota,  Its  public  successors  <■: 
public   assigns,   to  construct,   maintain,   ,c:.d 
openite  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rainy  River 
at  or   near   Baudette.   Minn  ,"   approved   De- 
cember 21.   1950:    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


S.  1504  AND  S  1505— INTRODUCTION 
OP  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Grovernors  of 
the  Federal  Re.serve  System.  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills  to  liberalize  and  mod- 
ernize the  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serv'e  Sy.stem  Both  of  these  bills  have 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  89th  and  90th 
Cont?res.s 

The  first  bill  would  broaden  the  dcrt- 
nition  of  eligible  paper  required  from 
member  banks  to  -secure  advances  from 
the  Federal  Reser\e  discount  window.  In 
the  absence  of  this  broader  definition, 
member  banks  are  required  to  pay  ;i 
penalty  rate  of  one- half  of  1  percent 
whenever  advances  are  secured  by  paper 
not  meeting  the  narrow  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 

The  second  bill  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.s  to  invest  in  securitie.s 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  fully 
guaranteed  by  any  foreign  government 
or  monetarj-  authority  and  which  have 
maturities  from  date  of  purchase  not 
exceeding  12  months  and  payable  in  any 
convertible  currency.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  flexibility  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  foreign  currency  op- 
erations and  to  permit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  earn  a  higher  rate  of  Interest 
on  idle  foreign  currency  balances. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
John  Sparkman  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  Wallace  Bennett  are 
Joining  me  in  sponsoring  these  two  bilL- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bilN 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill- 
wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  'S  1504'  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  to  extend  credit  ■<> 
member  banks  and  others  in  accordanc 
with  current  economic  conditions,  ami 
for  other  purposes:  and  (S.  1505 •  to  en- 
able Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  invest  in 
certain  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for 
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himself  and  other  Senators),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    1604 
A  bin  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to   extend   credit   to   member  bank*   and 
others   In   accordance   with   current   eco- 
nomic condition*,  and  for  other  purpose* 
Be   it   enawted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
following  new  section  Is  Inserted  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  Immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion 14: 

SBC.  13A.  (a)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
may  make  advances  to  any  of  Its  member 
banks  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Federal  Reserve  banlc,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations, restrictions,  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
.System  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  making  advances  pursuant  to  this 
section,  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions  and  the  accommodation  of 
commerce.  Industry,  and  agriculture.  Each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  keep  Itself  In- 
lormed  of  the  general  character  and  amount 
,>f  the  loans  and  Investments  of  Its  member 
banks  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
undue  or  Inappropriate  use  Is  being  made  of 
bank  credit  for  the  speculative  carrying  of 
or  uadlng  In  securities,  real  estate,  or  com- 
modities, or  for  any  other  purpose  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit 
conditions;  and,  In  determining  whether  to 
.-rant  or  refuse  advances,  the  Federal  Reserve 
h.mk  shall  give  consideration  to  such  In- 
lurmatlon.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  the  light 
uf  any  reports  made  to  It  by  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  determines  that  any  member 
b.ink  Is  making  such  undue  or  Inapproprl- 
.ite  use  of  bank  credit,  the  Board  may,  In  Its 
discretion,  after  reasonable  notice  and  an 
I  pportunlty  for  a  hearing  suspend  such 
b:ink  from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  may  termi- 
nate such  suspension  or  may  renew  It  from 
time  to  time. 

(c)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make 
;.dvance8  In  exigent  circumstances  to  any 
;i. dividual,  partnership,  or  corporation  on 
Us  promissory  notes,  secured  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  Federal  Reserve  bank,  subject 
t.)  such  limitations,  restrictions,  and  regu- 
:ailons  as  the  Boarfd  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
ir.n  Reserve  System  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  are  hereby  repealed :  sec- 
tion 10(a)  (12  U.S.C.  347a):  section  10(b) 
12  use.  347b):  section  11(b)  (12  U.S.C. 
248(b)  I ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  thirteenth  para- 
jrraphs  of  section  13  (12  U.S.C.  343,  344.  346, 
346.  347.  347c);  section  13a  (12  U.S.C.  34&- 
:i52 1 ;  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  third 
;nu-agraph  of  section  24   (12  UJ3.C.  371). 

Sec.  3.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S  C.  301)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Said  Board  of  Directors  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  said  bank  fairly  and  Impartially 
and  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
:i.gainst  any  member  bank  or  banks." 

Sec.  4.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 
0  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  330) 
:s  amended  by  changing  the  colon  after 
member  banks"  in  the  second  sentence  to  a 
period  and  by  striking,  commencing  with 
Provided,  hoxcever,",  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section  11  (m) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(m) ) 
IS  amended  by  changing  "of  all  rediscount 
privileges  at  Federal  reserve  banks"  to  read 
"from  the  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks". 


Sbc.  6.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  12 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  262)  Is 
amended  by  changing  "discount  rates,  redis- 
count business"  to  read  "advances  under  sec- 
tion 13A  of  this  Act,  rates  of  Interest  charged 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  such  ad- 
vances". 

Ssc.  7.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  14  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  353)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  subject  to 
the  regvilatlons  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  purchase  and  sell  In  the  open 
market,  at  home  or  abroad,  either  from  or  to 
domestic  or  foreign  banks,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, or  individuals,  cable  transfers,  bankers' 
acceptances,  and  bills  of  exchange,  with  or 
without  the  Indorsement  of  a  msmber  bank." 
Sbc.  8.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  356)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"arising  out  of  commercial  transactions,  as 
hereinbefore  defined". 

Sec.  9.  Section  14(d)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  357)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  To  establish  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject to  review  and  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  on  advances  under 
section  13A  of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  fixed 
with  a  view  of  accommodating  commerce, 
business,  aiid  agriculture,  and  of  maintaining 
sound  credit  conditions;  and  different  rates 
may  be  fixed  for  different  classes  of  paper  or 
according  to  such  other  basis  or  bases  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  In  order  to  accomplish 
such  purposes;  but  each  such  bank  shall 
establish  such  rates  every  fourteen  days,  or 
oftener  If  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board;". 

Sec.  10.  The  third  sentence  In  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  412)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"The  collateral  security  thus  offered  shall  be 
notes  of  member  banks  or  others  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  section  13A  of  this 
Act,  or  bUls  of  exchange  or  bankers'  accept- 
ances purchased  under  section  14  of  this  Act, 
or  gold  certificates,  or  Special  Drawing  Right 
certificates,  or  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
19(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
374)  Is  amended  by  changing  "discounts"  to 
read  "advances". 

Sec.  12.  The  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  section  23A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "drafts,"  and  "for 
rediscount  or". 

Sec.  13.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
201(e)  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1932  (12  U.S.C. 
1148).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "various 
Federal  reserve  banks  and". 


anteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  any 
foreign  government  or  monetary  authority 
and  that  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase of  not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  are 
denominated  payable  in  any  convertible  cur- 
rency; and 

"(C)  to  establish  and  maintain  accounts 
for  such  foreign  correspondents  or  iigenclee, 
for  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or  for  foreign 
states  as  defined  in  section  25(b)  of  this  Act. 

"1 2)  Whenever  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
establishes  an  account  or  agency  or  appoints 
a  correspondent  pursuant  to  this  section,  any 
other  Reserve  bank,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  may  be  permitted  to  conduct,  through 
the  Reserve  bank  establishing  such  account 
or  agency  or  app<jintlng  .^uch  correspondent, 
any  transaction  authorized  by  this  section, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  inay 
prescribe." 


S.  1505 
A  bill  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  In- 
vest    In     certain     obligations     of     foreign 
governments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
358)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  With  the  approval  or  upon  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe: 

"(A)  to  establish  and  maintain  accounts 
In  foreign  countries  and  to  appoint  corre- 
spondents and  establish  agencies  In  such 
countries: 

"(B)  to  buy  and  sell  through  such  corre- 
spondents or  agencies  (1)  bills  of  exchange 
and  acceptances  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial transactions  that  have  not  more  than 
ninety  days  to  run,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace, 
and  that  bear  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
responsible  parties,  and  (11)  any  securities 
that  are  direct  obligations  of,  or  fully  guar- 


S.  1506,  S.  1507.  S.  1508.  S.  1509.  S.  1510, 
S.  1511, S.  1512. S.  1513. S.  1514, S.  1515. 
AND  S.  1516— INTRODUCTION  OF 
THE  JUDICIAL  REFORM  ACT  AND 
RELATED  BILLS 

Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    last 
February-   I   introduced   a   bill,   entitled 
"The  Judicial  Reform  .■\ct."  which  was 
developed  on  tlie  ba<;is  of  a  study  bepun 
in  October  1965  by  the  SubcDmniitt-jc  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  of 
whicii  I  am  chairman.  With  some  modi- 
fications which  I  will  discuss,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagletoni,  the  Senator  from 
New  York   iMr.  Goodell  »,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  iMr.  Macnvson  > , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mon- 
DALn>,    the   Senator    from    Maine     Mr. 
MusKiE  I .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott  ^.  the  Senator  from  .Maska 
'Mr.   Stevens),   and   the  Senator   from 
Texas    <Mr.    Yarborough>,    I    am    re- 
intioducingr  this  bill  as  the  "Judicial  Re- 
form Act."  The  act  represents  an   at- 
tempt to  solve  some  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Federal  judiciarj'. 
Although  it  deals  with  a  wide  range  of 
judicial   administration   issues,   its   pri- 
mary feature  is  the  establishment  of  ma- 
chinery within  the  judiciary  to  deal  with 
judges  who  through  their  actions  have 
failed  to  meet   the  standard  of   "good 
behavior"  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  or  who  are  unable  to  per- 
form judicial  duties  because  of  disabling 
mental  or  physical  infirmities. 

Courts,  like  all  public  institutions,  are 
bodies  of  men,  and  the  confidence  they 
inspire  depends  upon  the  human  quali- 
ties of  these  men.  Tlie  American  people 
have  maintained  their  confidence  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary have  continued  to  inspire  it.  Tlie 
strength  of  our  courts  has  been  only  as 
great  as  the  strength  of  tho.se  who  have 
manned  them.  It  is  justly  a  source  of 
great  pride  that  Federal  judges  for  the 
most  part  have  always  been  men  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  integrity. 

But  just  as  human  qualities  of  imag- 
ination and  courage  are  the  strength  of 
the  Federal  courts,  so  are  human  frailties 
the  primarj'  cause  of  those  weaknesses 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
We  are  all  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
that  judges  like  the  rest  of  us  can  fall 
prey  to  these  frailties.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral bench  has  rarely  been  occupied  by 
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the  unfit  Judge.  Instances  of  unfitness  are 
not  unknown.  Some  of  ua  have  encoun- 
tered the  lazy  Judge.  Others  have  known 
the  Judge  who  becomes  111  and  fails  to 
recognize  that  he  Ls  no  longer  capable  of 
performing  his  duties  properly.  Socne 
Judges,  after  many  years  of  distinguished 
service,  become  senile.  Others  drink  too 
much  and  some — very  few — have  fallen 
prey  to  temptation  by  selling  justice  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Justice  Ls  denied 
whenever  any  of  these  conditions  prevail 
and.  equally  Important,  one  or  two  un- 
fortunate Instances  can  sully  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  entire  judiciary-  Moreover, 
when  the  fitness  of  a  judge  Is  in  doubt, 
the  appearance  of  justice  is  impaired  and 
trie  faith  of  the  people  may  be  shaken 
The  judiciary,  like  Caesar  s  wife,  should 
be  above  suspicion  For  these  reasons,  the 
pride  we  share  In  the  historical  quality 
of  the  Federal  bench  must  not  lead  us 
to  Ignore  the  occasional  case  that  threat- 
en.s  to  mar  the  record 

Consistent  with  the  hiaih  quality  of  lt;3 
performance,  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
not  Jieen  unmindful  of  the  problems  of 
iinfUngss  t^Jat  occa-slonally  plague  It-s 
ranks,  and  there  are  notable  Instances  In 
which  fellow  judses  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  the.se  situations  by  persuadlnt? 
unfit  colleagues  to  leave  the  bench  or 
where  appropriate  to  accept  a  lightened 
ca.seload  Informal  techniques  of  persua- 
sion, however,  are  :\ni  always  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  by  contrast,  the 
foimal  con>?resslonal  mechanism  of  Im- 
peachment Is  cumbersome  at  laest  and 
wholly  Inappropriate  in  some  cases 

With  these  con.siderations  in  mind,  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act  would  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Ten- 
ure, with  power  to  inve.stigate  complaint^s 
of  misconduct  or  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability on  the  part  of  any  iud«e  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  the  re- 
moval of  misbehaving  jud>{e.s.  and  to  ef- 
ft-ct  the  involuntary  retirement  of  phy.s- 
icaily  or  mentally  incapacitated  judges 
who  do  not  retire  voluntarily  The  Com- 
mission IS  a  modified  version  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Qualiflcation.s  estab- 
lished by  the  State  of  California  in  1960 
and  since  adopted  in  a  number  of  other 
States. 

Other  important  but.  [lerhaps.  less 
dramatic  p<.>rtions  of  the  act  deai  with 
iiberali/ed  retirement,  judicial  conflicts 
of  Interest,  the  selection  of  chief  judges, 
the  compo-sition  of  judlciai  councils,  and 
judicial  sui"vivorship  benefiu. 

When  I  introduced  the  Judicial  Re- 
f  Jim  Act  in  1968.  I  said  that  it  was  my 
hope  that  its  intri>duction  would  bring 
about  a  spirited  and  rittorous  dialog  on 
every  aspect  of  the  bill  on  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill,  the  .loundness  of  it^  provisions,  and 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
it  recognized. 

After  its  Introduction  the  Judicial  Re- 
form Act  was  circulated  to  interested 
laymen  and  to  leading  lawvers,  judges, 
pnjfessors.  and  court  adm'ni.st.-ators. 
many  of  whom  responded  in  d^•pfh  ui  a 
request  for  comments,  criticism.s  and 
s'jggestioiis  In  addiUon,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  6  days  of  hearings  and  rf^relved 
testimony  from,  among  others,  such  ju- 
rists as  the  Honorable  J  Edward  Lum- 
Oard.  chief  judge  of  the  second  circuit; 


the  Honorable  John  Biggs,  Jr  .  and  the 
Honorable  Albert  Branson  Maris,  senior 
judges  of  the  third  circuit;  and  tlie  Hon- 
orable Richard  H.  Chambers,  chief  judge 
of  the  ninth  circuit.  Ernest  C.  Prlesen. 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  Andrew  E. 
Ruddock,  Director  of  the  Bursau  of  Re- 
tirement and  Insurance.  US.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  other  experts  testl- 
hed  on  some  of  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  act  Knowledgeable  lay- 
men, such  as  Olenn  Winters,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  and  Joseph  Borkin,  author  of 
The  Corrupt  Judge."  also  testified  in  the 
hearinKs 

The  hearings,  correspondence,  and 
conferences  arlsmg  out  of  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  in  1968 
served  not  only  to  illuminate  the  prob- 
lems that  the  legislation  was  designed  to 
meet,  but  also  to  produce  important  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  leg- 
islation On  the  basis  of  those  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  a  number  of  changes 
In  the  act  The  Judicial  Reform  Act 
which  I  am  introducing  today  embodies 
those  revisions 

Title  I  of  the  act.  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  IS  similar  to  title  I  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  la.st  year  It  is 
thLs  title  \v  hich  would  create  a  Cummii- 
sion  on  Judicial  Ui.sabilities  and  Tenure 
with  the  p<:)\\ers  which  I  have  already 
described  to  deal  with  unrtt  judges  It 
W(juld  be  composed  of  five  judges  of  the 
United  Stales  assigned  to  Commission 
service  by  the  Chief  Justice.  It  would  act 
to  retire  or  remove  a  judte  only  after  an 
Investigation  and  a  formal  iieaim*;  held 
m  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
due  process  A  decision  to  remove  a  judtie 
for  misconduct  would  be  subject  to  review- 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  Supreme  Court  oy  ctr- 
tloran.  The  confidentiality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings Ls  insured  bv  the  act 

Only  one  siynihcant  change  has  been 
made  in  title  I  The  ongmal  provision 
enabled  the  Co[nini.s.sion  to  investigate 
the  disability  of  a  judge  only  upon  cer- 
tification of  such  disability  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  judges  circuit  The 
new  provision  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  an  investigation  uf 
a  ludges  physical  or  mental  fitness  upon 
the  report  of  any  tH-rson,  thus  bringing 
Its  power  to  investigate  reports  of  disabil- 
ity in  Ime  with  its  power  to  Investigate 
reporUs  of  miiconducl 

Title  II  of  the  act  deals  with  the  re- 
tirement of  judKes  Last  year  this  title 
included  a  provision  which  would  have 
enableti  a  P'edernl  judge  to  retire  at  full 
pay  at  the  awe  of  65  :ifter  10  years  of 
service  TTiis  measure  was  designed,  pri- 
marily, to  increase  the  mainxiwer  on  the 
Federal  courts  in  order  to  help  alleviate 
existing  backlogs  .md  avoid  future  ones 
Each  time  a  judge  retires,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs on  his  court  which  can  then  be  filled 
by  appointtnent  of  a  new  regular  active 
service  judge  Both  the  retired  judge  and 
Ills  newly  appointed  successor  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  disp<.)slng  of  the  business 
of  the  court,  where,  before,  only  one  su- 
perannuated judge  was  available 

Despite  the  surface  attractiveness  of 
this  provision,  the  Judiciary  reacted  un- 
favorably to  It.  There  was  a  general  feel- 


ing that  it  made  retirement  too  easy  and 
tended  to  dilute  the  character  of  the 
Federal  bench  by  making  It  look  like  a 
haven  for  easy  retirement.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, the  reaction  of  the  Judges  seems 
reasonable  and  I  have  deleted  this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill.  I  have,  however. 
Inserted  in  title  11  a  substitute  measure 
which  will  allow  a  judge  to  take  senior 
status  after  HO  years  of  service  regard- 
less of  age.  This  measure  also  will  serve 
to  increase  the  manpower  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  and  20  years  of  service  hardly 
raises  the  specter  of  easy  retirement. 
Since  retirement  at  full  pay  is  now  avail- 
able to  judges  at  age  65  after  15  years 
service,  the  new  provision  will  only  assist 
those  judges  appointed  at  a  rather  young 
age 

Other  provisions  of  title  11  would  en- 
able a  disabled  Judge  to  retire  on  full 
pay  regardless  of  years  of  service  and 
would  ylve  a  retired  judge  the  right  to 
demand  assignment  of  such  work  as  he 
IS  willing  and  at)k  to  undertake.  A  means 
of  enforcing  tha^Vlght  through  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  is  also 
provided.  These  measures  will  also  serve 
to  encourage  retirement  of  disabled  and 
superannuated  judges  and  are  the  same 
as  the  relevant  provisions  In  the  prede- 
cessor bill.  Under  present  law,  a  judge 
who  has  served  less  than  10  years,  no 
matter  how  disabled,  may  only  retire  at 
half  pay  This  feature  of  the  present  law 
has  led  to  instances  where  judges  have 
been  carried  on  the  active  rolls  while 
disabled  and  unable  to  work,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  effective  judicial  administration. 
If  a  judge  is  disabled  after  taking  office, 
he  should  be  treated  generously  by  the 
Nation,  not  made  to  linger  on  the  bench 
until  .some  arbitrary  time  limit  has 
passed. 

Title  III  of  tlie  bill  relates  to  the  ju- 
dicial survivors  annuity  fund  and  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  present  deficiencies  by 
merging  the  judicial  survivors  annuity 
fimd  with  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund  aiid  by  making  participation  in  the 
civil  service  suiTlvorshlp  plan  available 
to  judges  and  jiusticcs  alike.  It  would 
place  the  benefits  available  to  judges  on 
an  equal  footing  and  at  an  equal  rate  of 
contribution  with  those  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  it  would  tie 
the  solvency  of  the  survivorship  plan  for 
nidges  to  the  solvency  of  the  broader 
based  civil  service  retirement  fund.  In 
addition,  however,  it  preserves  for  the 
judiciary  existing  prerogatives  in  the  ad- 
mmistraiKin  of  the  fund.  Questions  of 
eligibility  would  .still  be  determined 
within  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Individual  partici- 
pation records  would  be  kept  there,  coun- 
.seling  of  judges  and  their  survivors  would 
remain  Administrative  Office  functions, 
and  payments  from  the  fund  could  be 
made  upon  the  order  of  the  Director. 

With  the  exception  of  some  technical 
modifications,  title  III  of  the  bill  which 
I  am  Introducing  today  Is  the  same  as 
title  III  of  the  act  which  I  introduced 
last  year. 

The  knowledge  gained  In  the  past  year 
has  led  to  some  significant  changes  In 
title  IV  of  the  act  which  deals  with  ju- 
dicial conflicts  of  Interest  and  financial 
disclosure  During  the  hearings  a  number 
of    Witnesses    expressed    the    view    that 
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some  of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  were 
too  stringent,  in  that  they  would  allow 
the  removal  of  a  Federal  Judge  for  what 
might  be  basically  unknowing  and/or 
unintentional  behavior.  This  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  provision.  Hopefully,  the 
problem  has  been  solved  by  tightening 
the  language  of  title  IV,  and  by  incorpo- 
rating in  It  a  de  minimis  principle  so 
that  participation  by  a  judge  in  an  ad- 
judication in  which  he  has  some  small 
remote  interest  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
vide grounds  for  removal. 

Title  IV  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act 
of  1968  also  provided  for  the  filing  by 
each  judge  of  the  United  States  of  a 
financial  statement  disclosing  a  limited 
amount  of  financial  Information.  This 
year  the  disclosure  provisions  have  been 
broadened  to  include  Justices  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  also  been  ex- 
panded to  effect  a  much  more  complete 
disclosure  of  financial  interests.  For  ex- 
ample, unlike  the  measure  introduced 
last  year,  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  require  a  judge  and  justice 
of  the  United  States  to  disclose  his  major 
liabilities,  and  all  of  his  income,  includ- 
ing gilts  and  honorariums,  for  the  year 
and  the  sources  of  such  Income.  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  require  him  to  disclose 
not  only  his  own  business,  professional, 
real  estate,  and  trust  interests  as  in  the 
prior  bill  but  also  those  of  his  spouse 
and  of  his  minor  children.  Their  finan- 
cial Interests  are  as  significant  as  his  in 
judging  his  conduct  on  the  bench. 

This  pavSt  year  this  body  i>assed  Senate 
Resolution  266  requiring  Senators  and 
certain  Senate  employees  to  file  financial 
reports.  An  analogous  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1099.  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  With  the  passage  of 
these  two  resolutions  the  judges  can  no 
longer  complain  they  are  being  singled 
out  for  special  reporting  requirements. 
Indeed,  with  the  passage  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 266  and  House  Resolution  1099 
und  the  longstanding  requirement  of  ex- 
ecutive disclosure,  the  judiciary  Is  now 
•  singled  out"  for  nondisclosure.  The  re- 
ports required  under  my  proposed  pro- 
vision are  similar  to  those  provided  for 
in  Senate  Resolution  266.  They  are,  how- 
ever, broader,  and  I  believe  that  the 
broader  provisions  are  justified.  Unlike 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  Federal 
judges  are  not  responsible  to  any  con- 
.stltuency. 

The  new  bill,  like  the  old  one.  provides 
that  the  financial  statements  are  to  be 
filed  pursuant  to  niles  promulgated  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  revised  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  those  rules  can  be  designed 
to  ensure  the  confidentiality  of  the  re- 
quired reports.  Senate  Resolution  266  and 
House  Resolution  1099  provide  such  pro- 
tection. They  also  provide  for  inspection 
by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  reports 
filed  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  its 
employees,  and  inspection  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct of  the  reports  filed  by  Members  of 
the  House  and  its  employees,  upon  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  respective  committees. 
Title  IV  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  of 
1969  has  similar  teeth.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  impeachment  process,  I  have 


provided  in  the  new  bill  that,  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  require  that  it 
be  provided  with  any  financial  report 
which  has  been  filed  by  any  judge  or 
justice.  Repwrts  may  not  be  required, 
however,  by  that  committee  unless  they 
are  reasonably  needed  for  use  in  an  in- 
vestigation related  to  the  initiation  of  an 
impeachment  proceeding.  The  reports  are 
also,  of  course,,  to  be  made  available, 
when  needed,  to  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  provisions,  tied  as  in  the 
previous  bill  to  the  overall  purpose  of  the 
act,  increased  efficiency  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Last  year  title  V  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  substituted  an 
election  process  for  the  seniority  system 
which    presently    determines    the    chief 
judges  of  the  circuits  and  of  the  district 
courts.  This  was  an  attempt  to  replace 
the  seniority  system  with  the  judgment 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  as  an  index  of 
administrative  skill  and  inclination.  It 
was    also    intended    to    discourage    the 
superannuated  judge  from  remaining  in 
regular  active  service,  even  after  retire- 
ment at  full  pay  becomes  available,  in  the 
expectation  of  ultimately  achieving  the 
chief  judgeship.  There  was  substantial 
well-reasoned  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion on  a  number  of  grounds  from  a  num- 
ber of  quarters.  It  was  felt,  for  example, 
that  an  election  process  would  become 
Involved    in    per.sonalities    and     would 
create  ill-will  on  the  court.  The  election 
provision  has  been  deleted  from  the  new 
act.  Some  of  the  problems  which  it  was 
designed  to  deal  with  would  be  solved  by 
a  new  provision  which  would  prevent  any 
judge  from  becoming  a  chief  judge  of  a 
circuit  or  of  a  district  court  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  66.  This  provision  will  ter- 
minate the  practice  of  judges,  qualified 
for  retirement,  lingering  on  the  bench  for 
some  time  in  order  to  attain  the  title  of 
chief  judge  and  hold  it  for  a  matter  of 
months  or  a  few  years.  Also,  the  new  pro- 
vision assures  such  chief  judge  at  least  a 
4-year  term,  one  long  enough  for  him  to 
grasp    and    control    the    administrative 
reins  of  his  court. 

I  have  retained  in  title  V  of  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  that  the  Judicial  Councils  will  be 
composed  partially  of  district  court 
judges.  Representation  of  district  court 
judges  should  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Councils  which  are  presently  com- 
posed solely  of  judges  of  the  U.S.  circuit 
courts  of  appeals. 

More  significantly,  perhaps,  the  new 
title  V  incorporates  an  expanded  version 
of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  as  S.  3062 
last  year  and  which  would  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  court  executive  in 
each  circuit.  The  court  executive  would 
be  responsible,  subject  to  the  general  su- 
p)ervision  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit, for  the  administration  of  the  circuit 
and  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
managerial  expertise.  His  duties  would 
be  those  delegated  by  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil. A  number  of  possible  duties  are  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.  The  bill  could  easily 
be  expanded  to  provide  court  executives 
for  the  large  metropolitan  districts  if 


such  an  expansion  is  shown  by  the  hear- 
ing to  be  desirable.  Court  management, 
unlike  judicial  decisions,  need  not  be  left 
to  judges  who  by  training  and  inclina- 
tion may  have  little  interest  in  adminis- 
tration. Our  courts  now  suffer  from  plac- 
ing administrative  responsibilities  solely 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  judge  or  judicial 
council — judges  who  are  expected  to 
carry  a  full  judicial  workload — with  no 
provision  for  competent  managerial  as- 
sistance. 

The  provisions  of  the  Judicial  Reform 
Act  are  to  a  large  extent  interrelated. 
Enactment  of  some  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  act  would,  however,  help 
solve  a  number  of  independent  problems. 
Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  bill 
which  I  have  just  described.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  number  of  separate  bills  which 
give  individual  treatment  to  many  of  the 
significant  portions  of  the  omnibus  bill. 
I  am  also  introducing  on  my  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Eagleton  a 
bill  that  would  provide  for  mandatory 
retirement  of  judges  and  justices  of  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  70.  An  ear- 
lier version  of  this  bill  was  introduced  as 
S.  3061  last  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Judicial  Re- 
form Act  should  be  enacted  in  its  entirety 
and  that  it  would  be  a  substantial  step 
foi*ward  in  solvine  irany  of  the  critical 
problems  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  It 
would  provide  a  better  way  to  make  re- 
tirement attractive  to  older  judges,  to 
permit  disabled  judges  to  choose  an  hon- 
orable retirement  and  to  make  that 
choice  for  the  disabled  judges  when  they 
cannot  or  will  not  recognize  their  disa- 
bility. It  would  provide  more  equitable 
financial  treatment  for  the  survivors  of 
Federal  judges.  It  would  provide  ma- 
chinery through  wliich  significant  im- 
provement In  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  courts  can  be  made.  It  would, 
moreover,  provide  a  better  way  to  resolve 
complaints  about  judges  of  the  United 
States,  to  insure  that  Federal  judges  do 
not  sit  in  judgment  of  their  own  financial 
interests,  and  ultimately  to  preserve  for 
the  Federal  judiciary  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bills  and 
the  outline  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  outline  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bills  'S.  1506'  to  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings.  for  himself  and  other  Senators; 
iS.  15071  to  improve  judicial  machinery- 
by  amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  retirement  of  justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Eagleton; 
(S.  1508)  to  improve  judicial  machinerv- 
by  amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  retirement  of  justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States;  »S.  1509 1  to  improve 
judicial  machinery  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  court  executive  for  each 
judicial  circuit:  'S.  1510i  to  improve  ju- 
dicial machinery  by  providing  for  the 
filing  of  financial  reports  by  the  judges 
and    justices    of    the    United    States; 
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1 8  15H'  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery 
by  providing  benefits  for  survivors  of 
Federal  judges  comparable  :o  benefits 
received  by  survlvjrs  of  Members  -f 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  S 
1512'  to  improve  Judicial  machinery  by 
amending  provisions  of  .aw  relating  to 
the  retirement  of  justices  and  judges  of 
the  United  States.  S  1513 1  ',o  improve 
Judicial  machinery  by  amending  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  io  assignment  of 
Judicial  duties  t<i  retired  judges.  S  1514  > 
to  Improve  judicial  machinery  by  an'.end- 
ing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  member- 
ship on  Judicial  councils.  S  1515'  to 
Improve  judicial  machinery  by  amending 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  uo  the  se- 
lection of  circuit  chief  judges  and  dis- 
trict court  chief  ;udges.  and  S  1516  to 
Improve  judicial  machinery  by  creating 
a  Comml.-iaion  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Tydinos.  were  received, 
read  twice  bv  their  titles,  referred  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

3    1.506 
A   t)l'l  ,vp    provide   for   Lmpro^.f-menta    in    the 

administration  of  the  .:oiir*a  .if  the  United 

.Stat«i,  and  for  other  purposes 

Bf"  ir  fTiacted  by  tfie  Senat'-  and  House  of 
Renreni^ntattiei  of  the  Vnxtfd  States  of 
Ami'rira  tn  Congrris  a»<.-TnbJpd  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  «  the  •JiidlcUl  Reff^rm  Act  " 
Title    I     <v>mmis.sion   on   Jcdicial   Dtsabiu- 

TTES  A.ND  TlNtJRE 

Sbc  101.  <a*  Chapter  17  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  sectlon.s 
"I  377.  C.immlsalon  on  Judicial  Dlsabllltlea 
and  Tenure 
"I  a)  There  is  established  within  the  Ju- 
dicial brmch  i)f  the  Government  a  <.'iimml8- 
slon  an  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure 
whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  promote  the 
hionor.^ble  and  eSlclent  adnunlatnitlon  of 
Justice  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
throusth  the  performance  of  the  duties  Im- 
p<«ed  up<.ir.  It  by  law 

■  b  I  The  Commission  shall  be  cnmposed  of 
Ave  members  Each  member  3ball  be  a  Judge 
of  Uie  court  of  Uie  United  States  who  Is  In 
regular  active  service  The  Commission  shall. 
at  all  times  include  at  leHit  two  district 
Judges  .md  two  circuit  Judges  All  members 
sha.;  be  assigned  to  the  Commission  by  Uie 
Chief  Justice  who  shall  also  designate  one 
of  the  members  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ci>mmisslon  No  Judge  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
shall   be  assigned   to  the  Coininission 

"CI    The  term  of  each  assignment   to  the 

Ci;>n-.mlsslon  shall  be  four  years,  except  that — 

la  member  appointed  to  till  a  vacancy 

»ha:i    serve    for    the    remainder   of    the    term 

for   which   his  predecessor  was  assigned. 

'i2i  the  terms  )f  members  first  lusslgned 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  "hiise  prescribed 
In  secUon  103(a)  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act; 
and 

"i3i  the  term  of  a  member  shall  become 
vacant  automatically  when  he  resljjns.  re- 
tires, or  Is  permanently  .sepamted  frum  reg- 
ular active  aervlce  is  a  Judicial  ntncer  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  .States  or  becomes  a  .Justice 
of  the  United  States 

.\  judge  who  has  served  i  .'ull  term  may  be 
re&bsigned  to  the  Commission  only  once  A 
Judge  assigned  to  911  a  term  that  has  been 
vacated  may  be  reassigned  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  one  full  term 

"  di  Performance  of  duties  as  a  member  )f 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  the  trans- 
action of  official  business  within  the  meaning 
of  section  456  of  this  title 


"lei  The  Commission  shBll  lu-i  upon  the 
concurrence  of  any  three  of  its  .niernbem  hut 
the  concurrence  of  any  four  of  its  inembers 
shall  be  required  to  effect  a  determination 
•hat  the  ronduit  if  a  judge  has  been  or  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  good  tiehavior  required 
by  article  III  >f  the  Constitution 
"i  378    Ot>od    behavior   uf   a   Judge 

"I  a)  Upon  complaint  or  report,  formal  or 
Informal,  of  .tny  person,  the  Commlss.wn  may 
undertaJce  an  investigation  of  the  ofBcial  r.in- 
duct  of  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed to  hold  offlre  under  article  III  of  rhe 
Coivstltutlon  to  dt-temilne  whether  the  con- 
duct of  such  Judge  is  and  has  been  consistent 
with  the  g<X)d  t>ehavlor  required  by  that  ar- 
ticle Attfr  sui:h  liuestlgatlon  a',  it  m,iy  deem 
adequate  the  ComniLsslon  m>y  dismiss  the 
complaint  as  frlNH.ous,  unwarranted,  or  in- 
sufflclent  in  law  or  m  fact  Should  such  lii- 
■■^stlgation  give  the  Commlsslors  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  Is  or  has 
been  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior 
required  by  article  III.  the  Commission  shall 
order  a  hearing  concerning  t.'^.e  cnduct  of 
such  judge 

"(b)  A  Judge  whose  conduct  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  given  notice  of  such  hearing  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  matters  under  inquiry  not  less 
than  thirty  da>s  before  the  date  on  which 
the  hearing  is  to  be  held  He  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  such  hearing  and  to  every  subsequent 
hearing  regarding  his  conduct  He  may  be 
represented  by  counsel,  offer  e'. Idence  In  his 
own  behalf,  and  confront  and  cross-examine 
witnes.ses  against  him  A  record  of  each  such 
hearing  shall  be  kept  by  the  Commission  and 
one  copy  of  such  record  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Judge  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commission 

■■(CI  Willful  misconduct  in  office  or  willful 
and  persistent  failure  to  perlorm  his  official 
duties  by  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  shall 
constitute  conduct  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  and  shall  be  cause  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  judge 

"id  I  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bi  iif  this  section,  and  pursuant  to 
rules  established  In  accordance  with  sub- 
.sections  ib)  and  ici  of  section  103  of  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
make  Hndings  of  fact  and  a  determination 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  who  was 
the  subject  of  such  hearing  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  conduct  of  such 
Judge  has  been  nr  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  tiehavlor  required  by  .irtlcle  III  of  the 
Constitution,  it  shall  forthwith  so  report  to 
tlie  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
recommending  that  the  Judge  be  removed 
from  office,  and  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
Judge  of  Its  cleterminatlon  and  order  him  to 
cease  the  pxcrclae  of  any  Judicial  powers  or 
prerogatives  pending  dlspoeltlon  of  the  Com- 
mission s  recommendation  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  PaUure  .>f  the  Commission  to 
reach  the  four- member  concurrence  required 
by  -iection  377(e)  shall  In  everv  case  '>e 
deemed  »  determination  that  the  conduct  of 
•he  Judge  has  not  been  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  bv  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  If  the  <'ommlS8ion  determines 
that  the  conduct  of  the  judge  has  not  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavkr  required 
by  article  III.  It  shall  forthwith  so  notify 
the  Judge,  Inquiring  whether  he  deslre.s  the 
Commission  to  make  Information  pertaining 
to  the  nature  of  Its  Investigation.  Its  hear- 
ings, ftndliigs.  and  determination,  c.r  any 
other  facts  relate<t  to  its  proceedings  regard- 
ing his  conduct  available  to  the  public  Upon 
receipt  of  a  request  In  writing  from  the 
Judge,  the  Commission  shall  make  sucli  in- 
formation  available   to  the   public 

ei  Whenever  the  Commis-sion  determines 
that  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  Is  or  has  been 
inconsistent  with  the  good  t>ehavlor  require- 
ment of  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the 


C<immlS8lon    shall,    after    consultation    wrh 
that  authority  within   his  court   responsible 
for    the    iissignment    of    business    to    Judges, 
formulate  such  order  or  orders  regarding  ihe 
business    pending    before    the   Judge   as    the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate 
1  J79    Duties    and    powers    of    the    Judkl.il 
Conference 
"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States    may    adopt    such    rules    of    procedure 
IS  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Us  duties  under  this  chapter 

"(b)  Whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, or  other  officer  designated  for  the 
purpose  receives  from  the  Commission  a  rni-- 
onimendation  that  a  Judge  be  removed  tfm 
the  ofUce  for  conduct  inconsistent  with  the 
gcKxl  behavli>r  required  by  article  III  of  tlc> 
C<mstltutlon.  the  Conference  or  one  of  its 
committees  shall  forthwith  review  the  rec- 
ord, the  Undlngs,  and  the  determination  f 
the  CommlS'^lon  both  on  the  law  and  on  the 
facts  In  Its  discretion,  the  Conference  't 
one  of  Its  cr>mmlttees  may  receive  additional 
evidence,  liear  <  ral  artrument.s.  <ir  require 
the  llling  of  briefs  The  Conference  may  ac- 
cept, mcxlify.  or  reject  the  findings  of  the 
Commlssli  n  ^r  renut.d  the  case  to  the  Com- 
mission for  further  proceedings  in  acctrd- 
ance  with  the  Conference's  i  rder  Should 
the  Conference  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  the  Conference  .shall  striv 
certification  to  the  President  of  its  determi- 
nation th..t  th'e  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  irtlcie  III  of  the  C.>nstltutlon.  pendlni? 
review  In  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  stay  shall 
expire  up.  ^n  hnal  disposition  of  the  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court  or  on  the  day  after  •!  e 
date  on  which  the  time  for  seeking  such  re- 
view has  pa.ssed  witliout  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion for  the  writ  of  certiorari.  The  Confer- 
ence mav  in  its  discretion,  continue  air, 
order  issued  by  the  CommLsslon  pursuant  • 
subsections  (di  and  le)  of  section  378  of  this 
title  pending  dlsp^jsitlon  by  the  Supreme 
Court, 

"(c)  If  the  Conference  determines  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  not  t>een  In- 
consistent with  the  goixl  Ijehavlor  required 
by  article  III,  It  shall  forthwith  so  notify 
the  Judge,  Inquiring  whether  he  desires  the 
Conference  to  make  Information  pertaining 
to  the  nature  ut  its  investigation,  its  hear- 
ings, findings,  and  determination,  or  anv 
other  facts  relating  to  Its  proceedings  re- 
garding his  conduct  available  to  the  public 
Upon  receipt  of  a  notice  In  writing  from  the 
Judge,  the  Conference  shall  make  such  infor- 
mation available  to  the  public 

"Id)  A  judge  aggrieved  by  a  determination 
of  the  Conference  to  certify  him  for  removal 
may  seek  review  of  such  determination  by 
writ  of  certiorari  In  the  Supreme  Court 
under  section  1259  of  this  title. 

"le)  tjpon  afflrmance  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Conference's  determination  to 
certify  a  Judge  for  removal,  or  upon  expira- 
tion of  a  stay  for  failure  to  seek  review  .  if 
the  certltication  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Conference  shall  forthwith  so  certify  to  the 
l^esident.  and  such  judge  shall  be  removed 
from  office  Tlie  President  shall  forthwith 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  .successor  to  such  Judge. 
■■;•  380    Disability  of  .i  judge 

"la)  Upon  report,  formal  or  informal, 
of  any  person,  the  Commission  may  under- 
take an  investigation  of  the  physical  or 
mental  condition  of  any  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  to  determine  whether  the  Judge 
m  question  has  a  permanent  mental  or 
phvElcal  disability  seriously  Interfering  with 
the  performance  by  him  of  one  or  more  of 
his  critical  duties  and  whether  any  such  dis- 
ability Is  or  Is  likely  to  become  permanent 
In  character  After  such  investigations  as  It 
may  deem  adequate,  the  Commlselon  may 
dismiss  the  complaint  as  frivolous,  unwar- 
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ranted  or  Insufflclent  In  law  or  In  fact. 
.•Should  the  Commission  determine  that  the 
Utdge  In  question  is  unable  to  discharge  ef- 
ficiently one  or  more  of  the  critical  duties 
of  his  office  bv  reason  of  permanent  mental 
or  physical  disability,  the  Commission  shall 
order  n  hearing  concerning  the  physical  or 
mental  condition  of  such  Judge. 

lb)  A  Judge  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
In  the  Commission  shall  be  given  notice  of 
.  uch  hearing  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters under  Inquiry  no  later  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  hearing  la  to 
he  held  He  shall  t>e  admitted  to  such  hear- 
ing and  to  every  subsequent  hearing  regard- 
ing his  physical  or  mental  condition.  He  may 
be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evidence  In 
his  own  behalf,  and  confront  and  crow-ex- 
amine witnesses  against  him.  A  record  of 
each  such  hearing  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Commission  and  one  copy  of  such  record 
.sliall  be  made  available  to  such  Judge  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commission. 

"ic)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions  (a)    and   (b)   of  this  section,  and  pur- 
suant to  rules  established  In  accordance  with 
subsections  ibl  and  ic)  of  section  103  of  the 
Judicial   Reform   Act.   the  Commission  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  a  determination 
regarding  the  physical  or  mental  condition 
of  such   Judge    Should  the  Commission  de- 
termine that  the  Judge  does  have  a  physical 
or  mental  disability  seriously  Interfering  with 
the  performance  bv  him  of  one  or  m^re  of  his 
critical  duties  and' that  the  disability  Is  or  Is 
likely  to  become  permanent  In  character,  the 
Commission  shall   proceed   pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 372(b)    of  this  title.  Should  the  Com- 
mission determine  that  the  Judge  does  not 
have  such  a  disability  It  shall  forthwith  so 
report  to  the  Judge    The  Judge  shall  be  in- 
formed that,  upon  receipt  of  his  written  re- 
quest, the  Commission  will  make  information 
rei^ardlng  the  nature  of  Its  proceedings.  Its 
nndlngs  and  determinations,  and  such  other 
nutters  regarding  Its  proceedings  in  his  case 
a,s  are   not  confidential   or  privileged  under 
law  available  to  the  public.  Upon  receipt  of 
such    request,    the    Commission    shall    make 
.^u'-h  information  available  to  the  public. 

"?381.  Claim  of  a  Judge 

■  The  Commission  shall  hear  and  decide  any 
( !alm  by  a  Judge  retired  under  section  372(b> 
of  this  title  that  he  is  not  being  assigned  such 
Judicial  duties  within  his  court  as  he  Is  will- 
ing and  able  to  undertake.  The  Commission 
may  prescribe  by  rule  such  procedures  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  the  consideration  and  dis- 
position of  these  claims.  Whenever  such  a 
claim  is  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
It  majority  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  an  appropriate  order  to 
the  authority  within  his  court  responsible  for 
the  assignment  of  Judicial  duties  to  retired 
Judges 
■  .;382    Confidentiality  of  proceedings 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  filing  of  papers  with  and  the  giving 
( r  testimony  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
privileged.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Uidge  whose  conduct,  physical  or  mental  abil- 
ity, or  claim  Is  the  subject  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  chapter,  or  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, or  by  section  378  or  380  of  this  title. 
the  record  of  hearings  before  the  Commls- 
.vion  and  all  papers  filed  In  connection  with 
fruch  hearings  shall  be  confidential;  but  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
as  provided  In  section  1259  of  this  title,  shall 
render  public  the  record  of  hearings  before 
the  Commission  and  before  the  Conference 
and  all  papers  filed  In  connection  therewith 
to  the  extent  that  such  record  or  such  pa- 
pers are  required  for  the  disposition  of  such 
application  and  for  the  conduct  of  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 
'5383.  Disqualification 

"A  Judge  who  is  a  member  of  the  Commis- 


sion or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  serve  as  a  member  of  such 
t>ody    In   any    proceedings    when   It   inquires 
Into  his  own  conduct  or  physical  or  mental 
condition   or  claim.   No   Judge   of   the  same 
court  as  the  Judge  whose  conduct  or  physical 
or  mental  condition  or  claim  Is  the  subject 
of   any   inquiry   by   the   Commission   or   the 
Conference  shall  participate  In  such  Inquiry 
or  in  the  determination  by  such  t>ody  thereof. 
In  the  event  that  a  Commission  member  Is 
disqualified  under  this  subsection,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  assign  a  substitute  Judge  to  the 
Commission,    to    serve    only    In    the    matter 
which  caused  this  assignment. 
"§384.    Powers   of   the   Commission   and   the 
Judicial  Conference 
"(a)   In  the  conduct  of  investigations  and 
hearings  under  sections  378-381  of  this  title, 
the  Commission  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  may  administer  oaths, 
order  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion  of   books  and   records,   and    Issue  sub- 
poenas for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production   of   papers,   books,   accounts, 
documents,   and   testimony   relevant   to  any 
such  Investigation  or  proceeding. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  other  records  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Commission  or  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  sub- 
ject him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no 
Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  except  that  such  In- 
dividual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  in  so  testifying. 
"§  385.  Enforcement 

"If  any  person  refuses  to  attend,  testify,  or 
produce  any  writings  or  things  required  by  a 
subpena  Issued  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  the 
issuing  body  may  petition  the  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  such  person  may  be 
found  for  an  order  compelling  such  person 
to  attend  and  testify  or  produce  the  writings 
or  things  required  by  the  subpena.  The 
court  shall  order  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore It  at  a  specified  time  and  place  and  then 
and  there  shall  consider  why  he  has  not  at- 
tended or  testified  or  produced  the  writings 
or  things  as  required.  A  copy  of  the  order 
shall  be  served  upon  him  If  it  appears  to  the 
court  that  the  Eubpena  was  regularly  issued. 
the  court  shall  order  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  issuing  body  at  the  time  and 
placed  fixed  in  the  order  pnd  to  testify  or  to 
produce  the  required  writings  or  things.  Upon 
failure  to  obey  the  order,  such  person  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  for  contempt  of  court. 

"§  386.  Depositions 

"In  pending  Investigations  or  proceedings 
before  them,  the  Commission  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  may  or- 
der the  deposition  of  any  person  to  be  taken 
m  such  form  and  subject  to  such  limitation 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  order.  The  Com- 
mission or  the  Conference  may  file  in  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  such  In- 
vestigation or  proceeding  is  pending  a  peti- 
tion entitled  "In  the  Matter  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disability  and 
Teniure  (or  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States)  Numbered  — '.  stating  generally, 
without  identifying  the  Judge,  the  nature  of 
the  pending  matter,  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  person  whose  testimony  Is  desired,  and 
directions,  If  any.  of  the  Commission  or  the 
Conference,  asking  that  an  order  be  made  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore a  designated  officer.  Upon  the  fUing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testify. 


A  subpoena  for  such  depositions  shall  be  is- 
sued by  the  clerk  and  the  depositions  shall 
be   taken  and  returned  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  civil  actions. 
■  i  387,  Pees  and  mileage  of  witnesses 

"Each  witness,  other  than  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  receive  for 
ills"  attendance  the  same  fees,  and  all  wit- 
nesses shall  receive  the  same  mileage,  allowed 
by  law  to  a  witness  In  civil  cases  as  provided 
in  section  1821  of  this  title.  The  amount  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Judiciary. 

••§  388.  Duty  of  marshals  to  serve  process  and 
execute  orders 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  .States 
marshals,  upon  request  of  the  Comniission 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  to  serve  process  and  to  execute  all 
lawful  orders  of  the  Commission  or  Confer- 
ence. 
"?  389.  Commission  and  Conference  st.iffs 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  perma- 
nent staff  of  attorneys,  and  clerical  and  sec- 
retarial assistants. 

"lb)  The  Commission  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  employ 
on  a  temporary  basis  such  counsel,  assist- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  are  necessary 
f  jr  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  conferred  upon  ihem. 
The  Commission  and  the  Conference  may 
arrange  for  and  compensate  medical  and 
other  experts  and  reporters,  and  arrange 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  including 
witnesses  not  subject  to  subpoena. 

"ici  The  Director  of  the  Adminl.=trative 
Office  of  the  United  St.Tt«s  Courts  may  pay 
from  funds  available  to  the  Judiciary  ,ill  ex- 
penses reasonably  necessary  for  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  sections  377-381  of  this  title, 
whether  or  not  .specifically  enumerated  here- 
in.". 

lb  I  The  analvsls  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  St.ites  Code,  is  amended  by  ..dding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items; 
"377.  Commission    on    Judicial    Disabilities 

and  Tenure. 
"378.  Good  behavior  of  a  Judge. 
"379.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 
•  380.  Disability  of  a  Judge. 
"381.  Claim  of  a  Judge 
"382.  Confidentiality  of  proceedings. 
"383.  Disqualification. 

"384.  Powers  of  the  Commission  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference. 
"385.  Enforcement. 
"386.  Depositions. 

"387.  Fees   and  mileage  of  vcitnesses 
"388.  Duty  of  marshals  to  serve  process  and 

execute  orders. 
"389.  Commission  and  Conference  st  ifTs.". 

(c)  Section  451  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  definition: 

"The  term  Commission'  means  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure 
established  under  chapter   17  of  this  title.". 

SUPREME  COVRT  REVIEW 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States   Code,   is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  1259.  Review  of  Judicial  Conference  certi- 
fication ■ 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  aggrieved  Judge, 
the  Supreme  Court  may  review  by  writ  of 
certiorari  a  certification  to  the  President  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  379  of  this  title,  that  a 
Judge  be  removed  for  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  article 
m  of  the  Constitution.  The  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  provided  In  section  2101  fc)  of  this 
title."; 
and 
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(3)    by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
thereof  the  following  new  item 
•1289    Review  of  Judicial   Conference  certi- 
fication ". 

MtSCELLANEOra 

Sec.  103  (a)  Within  ninety  daya  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tbla  Act.  the  Chief 
Jiiatlce  shall  aaalgn  Judgea  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  Judi- 
cial Dlaabllltlea  and  Tenure  in  accordance 
with  section  377  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  101  <ai  -)f  this  Act. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  two.  three,  and  four 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  proceedings  and  other  busi- 
ness It  Is  authorized  to  undertake  under  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  dAys 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Jvidi- 
clal  Conference  of  the  United  States  shall 
promulgate  rules  of  evidence  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Conference,  or  any 
constituent  committee  thereof  empowered 
to  coadnct  hearings  on  their  behalf,  and 
rales  lor  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings  and 
other  business  related  to  its  compliance  with 
duties  Imposed  upon  It  under  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

1  d  I  All  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections I  b  I  and  ( c  > .  and  amendments  there- 
to, shall  be  matters  of  public  record,  and 
shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation. 

TTtlx  n — RrnaEMENT  or  Jxroczs 

RCTttCMCNT     rOR      AOB 

Stc  201  (a)  Section  371(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following  or  at  any 
age  after  serving  at  least  twenty  years  con- 
tinuously or  otherwise  " 

(b)  The  last  full  paragraph  of  section 
373ia)  .of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"Eiach  Justice  or  Judge  retiring  under  this 
section  shall,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lifetime    receive  the  salary  of  the  office  " 

Di3Afln.rrr   RrratCMEirr 

Sec  202  lai  Section  294ibi  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  the  phrase  "retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  section  371  (b>  or  372iai  of 
this  title",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "retired  voluntarily  from  regijlar 
active  service  under  section  371  ib)  or  372(ai 
of  this  title  or  who  has  been  Involuntarily 
retired   under  section  372.  bi    of   this   title". 

<t><  Section  2941  ci  of  title  28.  Unffed  States 
Code.  13  amended — • 

il»  by  strlltlng  out  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  phraae  Any  retired  circuit  or 
district  Judge  may  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "A  circuit  or  district 
Judge  retired  voluntarily  under  section  371 
ibi  or  372ia>  of  this  title  or  Involuntarllv 
under  section  372ib)  of  this  title  shall,  from 
time  to  time   ';  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  A  Judge  of  the  United 
States  retired  Involuntarily  under  .section 
372.  bi  of  this  title  shall  be  designated  and 
ai-signed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  his  court  to 
perform  su-h  Judicial  duties  In  such  court 
as  such  Judge  Is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take " 

ici  Section  372  of  title  28  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
lb)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

tbi  Whenever  any  Judge  of  The  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  who  Is  eligible  to  retire  under  this 
section  d"es  not  do  so  and  a  majority  of  the 
Commission    finds,    subject    to    the    require- 


ments of  section  380  of  this  title,  that  such 
judge  is  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  one 
or  more  of  the  critical  duties  of  his  office  by 
reason  of  permanent  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability the  Commission  .shall  certify  Its  de- 
termln.iilon  U'  the  President  and  such  judge 
shall  -je  retired  Involuntarily  from  the  regu- 
lar active  service 

'(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith 
appoint  a  successor  to  any  Judge  retired  in- 
vuluntarlly  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion I  b)  of  this  section.  Whenever  such  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed,  the  va- 
cancy sutjsequently  caused  by  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  Judge  Involuntarily  retired 
shall  not  be  filled 

"d)  Habitual  Intemperenc**  that  seriously 
Interferes  with  the  performance  of  any  of 
the  critical  duties  of  a  Judge  shall  be  re- 
garded a«  a  permanent  disability  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  380  of  this 
title". 

Title  III     Judicial  SuRvrvoR  ANNcrriES 
REvisio.v    or   rue   survivor   annvity   program 

Sec  301  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  8341  thereof  tiie  follow- 
ing new  section 

■8341A.    Annuities    for   survivors    of   Judicial 
officials 

"lai  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
ill  Judicial  official'  means  an  individual 
who  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Ccjurts  within  six  months  after  il  i  the 
date  on  which  he  takes  office  1 11 1  the  date  on 
which  he  gets  married,  or  iill)  the  enactment 
of  this  section  of  his  desire  to  make  :us  sur- 
vivors subject  to  this  section  and  who  is — 

■  A  I  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  by  .section  451  of  title  28: 

"iBi  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rloo  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam.  .)r  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

"(C)  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  who  has  filed 
a  waiver  under  .sectUjn  flUui)  of  title  28:  or 

'iDi  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  who  has  filed  a  waiver  under  .section 
627ib)  of  title  28:  and  ".2i  'retirement  sal- 
ary' means,  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of  title  28, 
salary  paid  1 1 )  after  retirement  from  regular 
active  service  under  section  371  ib)  or  372(ai 
of  that  title  or  I  111  after  retirement  from 
office  by  resignation  on  salary  under  section 
371  ia»  of  that  title: 

iBi  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Lslands.  siilarv  paid  after  retirement  from 
office  by  resignauon  on  salary  under  section 
373  of  title  28  or  by  removal  or  failure  of  re- 
appointment after  not  less  than  10  years 
Judicial  service. 

■(Ci  a  Director  of  the  Aamlnlstrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  an  annuity  paid 
under  subsection  (bi  or  ic)  of  section  611  of 
title  28.  and 

'iDi  a  Director  of  the  Federal  .Judicial 
Center  an  annuity  paid  under  subsection 
ici   or   id)   of  section  627  of  title  28 

"(b)  Survivors  of  Judicial  officials  a:p  en- 
titled to  the  same  benelits  under  this  sub- 
chapter a.s  survivors  at  Members  For  the  pur- 
pK38«  o(  this  subsection,  service  as  a  Judicial 
official  shall  be  credited  in  the  same  manner 
<is  Member  service  and  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  sections  8331,  8332.  8333.  83334, 
8339  8342  and  8345  8348  of  this  title  are  ap- 
plicable to  a  Judicial  official  and  his  surviv- 
ors to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  are 


applicable  to  a  Member  and  the  survivors  of 
a  Member,  except  that — 

(li  service  as  a  judicial  official  Includes 
any  period  for  which  the  judicial  official  Is 
paid  retirement  salary,  except  a  Judge  re- 
signed on  salary  under  28  USC  371(a)  or  373: 
( 2 1  in  lieu  of  amounts  required  to  be 
deducted,  contributed,  or  deposited  under 
section  8334  of  this  title.  lAi  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  under  section  8334(a)  of  this 
title  Is  3  percent  of  the  salary.  Including 
retirement  salary  of  the  Judicial  official  and  a 
like  amount  shall  be  contributed  from  the 
appropriation  or  fund  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  the  official,  and  iB)  the 
amount  of  any  deposit  referred  to  in  sections 
8334  ici  and  (d)  of  this  title  Is  3  percent 
of  the  salary.  Including  retirement  salary 
with  Interest,  received  for  the  service  covere(i 
by  the  deposit,  and 

(3)  the  lump-sum  credit  shall  be  paid  U' 
a  Judicial  official  who  leaves  office  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  receive  retirement  salary: 

■'4  I  a  Judicial  official  Is  defined  by  section 
8341  Ai  a  I  (  1  I  (  B  I  who  Is  separated  after  net 
less  than  :0  ye.irs  of  service  may  either  ill 
be  paid  a  lump-sum  credit  or  (li)  leave  his 
money  In  the  fund  In  which  case  If  he  dlef 
before  having  become  eligible  for  pavTnent 
of  retirement  salary  his  survivor  Is  entitled 
to  the  benefits  provided  under  section  8341 
lb) -(f): 

"1 5)  Interest  on  deductions  and  deposits 
under  section  8331(8)  (C)  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually  after  December  31.  1947 
at  3  percent  a  year  through  the  Ixst  day  of 
the  cTlendar  year  In  which  this  section  Is 
enacted; 

"(6  I  any  ta;) lance  not  applied  as  prescribed 
In  section  8342ihi  shall  be  refunded  rather 
than  deemed  a  voluntary  contribution: 

■  I  7 1  designations  of  beneficiary  under  sec- 
tion 83421  c)  shall  be  filed  with  the  DirecU..- 
of  the  .Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 

'  8 1  determinations  of  persons  resp<'insi- 
ble  for  care  of  a  claimant  under  section 
8345iei  shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
.Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"lO  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  widow  eligi- 
ble therefore  from  simultaneously  recelviiik- 
an  annvilty  under  this  section  and  any  an- 
nuity to  which  she  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled under  any  other  law  without  regard 
to  this  section,  but  In  computing  such  other 
annuity,  service  used  In  the  computation  of 
her  annuity  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
credited. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  8347  (ai- 
iki  of  this  title,  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  administer  this  subchapter  Insofar  as 
It  applies  to  Judicial  officials  and  their  sur- 
vivors, except  that^ 

"ill  deposits,  withholdings,  deductions, 
and  contrlbvulons  shall  be  received  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  section  8348 
of  this  title; 

■|2)  actuarial  duties  shall  be  performed 
In  accordance  with  section  8347(f)  of  this 
title;  and 

■■i3)  authorizations,  disbursements  of 
lump-sum  credits  and  annviltles  shall  be 
made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  out 
of  the  fund  on  certification  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
.States  Courts" 

■■(  ei  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 

United   States  Code,  is   further  ;unended  by 

adding  after  item  8341  of  the  analysis  of  such 

subchapter   the   following  new   Item: 

«.'i41A    .Annuities    for   survivors   of   judicial 

(ifflCl.lls  " 
transfer    or    FUNDS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  302  .a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  all  assets  credited  to  the  Judi- 
cial survivors  annuity  fund  under  section  376 
of  title  28    United  States  Code,   to  the  Civil 
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service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and 
the  judicial  survivor  annuity  fund  shall 
thereupon  be  abolished. 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  any  records, 
accounts,  papers,  or  other  matter  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  Imposed  upon  It  by  this  title, 

APPLICABILrrT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
jection (b),  section  301  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  annuities  which 
became  payable  under  section  375  or  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  and  such  annuities 
shall  continue  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  section  301  of  this  title 
had   not   been   enacted, 

( b )  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  an  annuity  which  became  payable 
under  section  376  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ( 1 )  Increased  by  the  same  total  per- 
cent increase  used  to  adjust  a  survivor 
annuity  paid  from  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  with  the  same 
commencing  date,  and  (2)  thereafter  be  ad- 
justed and  paid  In  accordance  with  section 
8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  applying 
the  same  base  month  and  price  Index  change 
used  to  adjust  annuities  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  annuity  or  refund  payable  out  of 
the  judicial  survivors  annuity  fund  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  8348(g)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund. 

WAIVXB    BY    JUSTICES 

Sec.  304.  Section  375  of  title  28,  United 
stales  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new  subsection: 

■•'O  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  gives 
notice  In  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  his  desire  to  become  subject  to 
section  8349  of  title  5,  the  widow  of  such 
.tjstlce  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity under  this  section.". 
repealer 

Sec.  305.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed.  A  Judicial 
official  under  the  purview  of  section  376  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  will 
automatically  become  subject  to  section 
8341a. 

ErrECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  306.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Title  IV — Judicial  Conflicts  of  Interest 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
■5  390    Conflicts  of  Interest 

"I  a  I  Tlie  conduct  of  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  who  participates  In  the  adjudication, 
o{  any  motion,  petition,  claim,  controversy, 
iharge.  accusation,  arrest,  or  other  particular 
matter  In  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his 
spouse,  minor  child,  creditor,  partner,  orga- 
nization in  which  he  Is  serving  as  officer,  di- 
rector, trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any 
person  or  organization  with  whom  he  Is  nego- 
tiating or  has  any  arrangement  concerning 
prospective  employment,  has  a  substantial 
financial  Interest,  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  and  shall  be  grounds  for  re- 
moval from  office  under  sections  378  and  379 
of  this  title:  Provided,  however,  that  partici- 


pation by  a  Judge  in  such  an  adjudication 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  removal  If  the  na- 
ture or  size  of  the  financial  interest  described 
above  is  such  that  It  Is  unlikely  to  have 
affected  the  Integrity  of  any  ruling  by  such 
Judge  In  the  adjudication. 

"(b)  The  preceding  subsection  shall  not 
apply  If  the  judge  first  advises  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  on  which  he  serves,  or  if 
he  Is  the  chief  judge  of  a  district  court,  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  In  which  his 
district  Is  located,  or  If  he  Is  a  chief  judge 
of  a  circuit  court  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals,  or  Customs  Court,  the  Chief 
Justice,  of  the  nature  and  clrcumst.tnces  of 
the  proceeding  or  other  particular  matter  in 
which  he  Is  to  participate  by  virtue  of  his 
office  and  makes  full  disclosure  of  the  finan- 
cial Interest  and  receives  In  advance  a  writ- 
ten determination  by  such  chief  Judge  or 
Chief  Justice  that  the  interest  is  nnt  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  affect  the  integrity  of  any 
ruling  by  such  Judge. 
"§  391.  Financial  statements 

"(a)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  shall 
promulgate,  each  judge  and  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall,  at  least  annually,  file 
the  following  reports  of  his  personal  finan- 
cial Interests  with  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
court  on  which  he  serves,  or  If  he  Is  the 
chief  judge  of  a  district  court  with  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  In  which  his  district  Is 
located,  or  if  he  Is  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  chief  judge  of  a 
circuit  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  or  Customs  Court,  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  If  he  is  the  Chief  Justice,  with  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  A  report  of  his  income,  his  spouse's 
Income  and  the  Income  of  his  minor  children 
for  the  preceding  year:  the  sources  thereof 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  income 
received  from  each  such  source 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or  en- 
terprise in  which  he  or  his  spouse  or  his 
minor  children  was  an  officer,  director,  pro- 
prietor or  employee  during  the  preceding 
year. 

(3)  The  Identity  of  each  liability  of  $5,000 
or  more  owed  by  him  and  or  his  spouse  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  year 

1 4)    The  source   and   value  of  gifts  m   the 
aggregate  amount  or  value  of   $50   or  more 
from  any  single  source  received  by  him  and 
or  his  spouse  or  by  his  minor  child  during 
the  preceding  year. 

(5)  The  names  and  address  of  each  corpo- 
ration, association,  foundation,  trust  or  other 
entity  whether  non-profit  or  organized  for 
profit  In  which  to  his  knowledge  he.  his 
spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization 
which  he  Is  serving  as  an  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner  or  employee  has  an  interest 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest 

(6)  The  identity  of  each  Interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  which  he  and  or  his  spouse  owned  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  year. 

(7)  The  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by 
him  during  the  preceding  year 

He  shall  keep  such  reports  current  by  fil- 
ing such  supplementary  reports  as  the  Con- 
ference shall  by  rule  require 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  Include  provi- 
sions designed  to  insure  the  confidentiality 
of  the  required  reports:  Provided,  however, 
that  the  reports  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure,  whenever  they  are  reasonably  needed 
for  use  in  an  Investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  a  judge  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  378  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)    Notwithstanding   the   rules   promul- 


gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of  this 
section,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  recorded 
majority  vote  of  the  full  Committee,  may  re- 
quire that  it  be  provided  with  any  financial 
reports  filed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  la)  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, hou-ever.  That  no  report  shall  be  re- 
quired unless  it  is  reasonably  needed  for  u.se 
in  an  investigation  of  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct which  may  lead  to  the  initiation  of  an 
impeachment  of  the  Judge  or  Justice  of  the 
United  States  who  filed  the  rinanclfll  repo.rt 
being  required. 

"(d)  Tlie  intentional  failure  by  a  Judge  of 
the  United  States  to  file  a  report  required  oy 
this  section,  or  the  filing  of  a  fraudulent  ."-e- 
port,  shall  constitute  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  and  shall  be  grounds 
for  removal  from  office  under  sections  378 
and  379  of  this  title. 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  .a 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 
"390.  Conflicts  of  Interest 
"391.  Financial  statements". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  17  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  371  of  such  title,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  17— RETIREMENT  RESIGNA- 
TION. AND  REMOVAL  OF  JUDGES" 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  I  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  analysis  of  chapter  1  tf  such  title,  is 
amended  by  striking  out 
"17.  Resignation     and     retirement     of 

Judges    371' 

and   inserting  In  lieu   thereof  the   following 
new  chapter  heading; 
"17.  Retirement,    resignation,    and    re- 
moval of  judges 371" 

Title  V — Miscellaneous 

JUDICIAL     councils — MEMBERSHIP     AND     COURT 

EXECtrnvES;  selection  of  chief  .tudges 
Sec.  501.  la)  Section  332  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  .is  follows ; 
"?  332    Judicial  councils 

"(a)  'hie  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit  shall 
call,  at  least  twice  In  each  year  and  at  such 
places  as  he  may  designate,  a  council  of  the 
judges  specified  in  this  section  The  Judges 
of  the  council,  unless  excused  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit,  shall  attend  all  sessions 
of  the  council. 

"ibi  The  council  shall  be  known  as  the 
Judicial    Council    of    the    circuit 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
preside  at  each  session  of  the  council.  In  his 
absence  the  chief  Judge  of  a  district  who  is 
senior  in  commission  to  the  other  chief 
judges  participating  as  members  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  preside.  To  each  meeting  of  the 
council  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
summon  an  equal  number  of  circuit  and 
district  judges  in  regular  active  service  The 
total  number  of  judges  summoned  shall  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  authorized  for  each  circuit  under 
section  44  of  this  title  by  two,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  number  of  judges  sum- 
moned exceed  eight,  not  including  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(d)  The  circuit  Judges  shall  be  sum- 
moned in  the  order  of  the  seniority  of  their 
circuit  court  commissions.  The  district  Judges 
stimmoned  shall  be  those  chief  Judges  elected 
to  membership  on  the  council  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts  with- 
in the  circuit  under  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  except  that 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  the  dls- 
trct  Judges  summoned  shall  be  the  chief 
judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  appropriate  number  of 
district  judges  m  regular  active  service,  sunv-^ 
moned  in  order  of  the  dates  of  their  com- 
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mlsalona  Whenever  a  district  ]ud(?e  member 
thftM  ceas«  to  be  chief  Judr?e  his  membership 
on  the  council  shall  cease  and  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  the  chief  Judges  of  all  the 
districts  within  the  circuit  shall  select  a 
chief  !'i(1«e  v>  replace  him  on  the  council 

'  16)  The  chief  Judge  shall  submit  U->  the 
council  '.he  quarterly  reports  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  CourM  TTie  council  shall  take  such 
action  thereon  a»  may  be  necessary 

■  f.  Each  judicial  council  shall  make  all 
necessary  orders  for  the  effective  and  ex- 
peditious administration  of  the  business  of 
the  courts  within  its  circuit  The  district 
Judges  shall  promptly  carry  Into  effect  all 
orders  of  the  Judicial  council 

"igi  Each  circuits  Judicial  Council  shall 
appoint  a  court  executive  of  that  circuit  who 
■  hall  exercise  such  administrative  powers  and 
perform  such  duties  i,-.  may  be  delegated  to 
him  bv  the  Circuit  rovincll  The  duties 
delegated  to  the  court  executive  of  each  cir- 
cuit mav  include  but  r.eed  not  be  limited  i>' 

I  1  Exercising  administrative  control  of 
all  non-Judlclal  actlvirles  of  the  court 

2 1  As«lifnlng.  supervising,  and  directing 
the  work  nf  'he  otTlcers  -ind  employees  of  the 
court  except  quvsl-Judlclal  personnel  such 
as  >faaflstr<ite«  rtnd  referees 

3»  "^)rmMl,Atlr.g  and  .idminlsterlng  a  sys- 
tem if  personnel  administration  subject  to 
(pildellnes  established  bv  the  Circuit  Coun- 
cil .ind  sub'eet  to  limitations  established  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 

i4i  Preparing  and  administering  the  budg- 
et of  the  circuit,  including  ci">ordlnaUng  the 
circuit  budget  with  giildellnes  and  controls 
laid  down  bv  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts 

I  5  I  Maintaining  a  modern  accounting  sys- 
tem 

i6i  Establishing  and  maintaining  property 
control  records 

i7i  UndertaJtlng  definition  of  the  space 
management  program.  Including  space  de- 
sign control  and  requirements  projections 
1^'  Representing  the  circuit  In  Its  dealings 
with  other  government  agencies  ind  with 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
maintenance  and  use  of  courtrooms,  cham- 
bers and  cfflces 

i9i  Inlilatlng  studies  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness and  administration  uf  the  court.s  with- 
in the  circuit  and  preparing  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations and  reporta  to  the  Chief 
Judge  the  Circuit  Council  and  the  Judicial 
C'n  Terence 

10  Defining  management  information 
requirements  and  collecting,  compiling,  and 
an.ilvzlng  statistical  data  with  a  view  to  the 
preparatliin  and  presentation  of  reporta  based 
on  such  data  as  mav  be  directed  by  the  Chief 
Judge  the  Circuit  Council  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Office    >f  the  United  States  Courts 

II  Representing  the  circuit  as  Its  liaison 
to  the  courts  of  the  various  states  in  which 
the  circuit  Is  located  the  Marshal's  Office. 
state  and  local  bar  associations,  civic  groups, 
news  media,  and  other  private  and  public 
groups  having  a  reasonable  Interest  In  the 
a  ! ministration   of   the   circuit 

il2t  Arranging  and  attending  meetings 
of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Council.  Including  prep=\ring  of  the 
agenda  and  serving  aa  >*creLary  in  all  such 
meet!ni|js 

r.J  I  Establishing  procedures  for  the  call- 
ing of  jurors  In  the  circuit  and  controlling 
their  utilization  and  payment 

'14t  Preparing  an  annual  report  to  the 
circuit  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Including  recommendations 
for  more  expe<lltloua  disposition  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  circuit 

In  exercising  the  duties  delegated  tx)  him 
by  the  circuit  council  '-he  court  executive 
shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Judge   »f  the  circuit 

Th9  quallflcatlons  for  the  poaltion  of  court 


executive  shall  be  set  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  shall  emphasljie  management  ex- 
pertlie 

Each  court  executive  shall  be  paid  at  a 
salary  to  be  established  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference f  the  United  .States  and  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  circuit 

>bi  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act. 
or  within  thirty  days  preceding  the  conven- 
ing of  the  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
council  of  a  circuit,  whichever  Is  sooner,  the 
chief  Judges  of  all  of  the  dl.strlcts  within  each 
circuit  Nhiill  select  the  district  Judge  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit  council  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 

.SKI.KCTION     or     CiaClTT     CHIEF     Jl'DCKS 

Met-  .SOaiai  Section  45iai  of  title  28. 
Uuiced  Stales  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "(a)  The  circuit  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  Is  senior  In  commission 
shall  be  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  P'o- 
r  idcd.  'um-^frr  ITiat  no  circuit  Judge  shall 
become  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  after  reach- 
ing slxty-slx  years  of  age  nor  remain  as  chief 
Judge  after  reaching  seventy  years  of  age 
If  at  the  time  a  new  chief  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit is  tt)  be  selected  all  the  circuit  Judges  in 
regtilar  active  service  are  slxty-slx  years  of 
age  or  older,  the  youngest  shall  act  as  chief 
Judge  uiKU  a  Judge  has  been  appointed  and 
quallQed  who  Is  under  slxty-slx  years  of  age, 
but  a  Judge  may  not  act  iis  chief  Judge  until 
he  has  served  as  a  circuit  Judge  for  one  year   " 

ibi  rhls  section  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1971 

arLxcTTON    or   oiSTRH^r   court   chief    ji'dcbs 

.Skc  503iai.  SecUon  136ia)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows  'In  each  district  having  more  than 
one  Judge,  llie  district  Judge  In  regular  active 
service  who  is  senior  m  commission  shall  be 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court  Fro- 
I'ldcd.  tiawever.  That  no  district  court  Judge 
shall  become  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court 
after  reaching  slxty-slx  years  of  age  nor  re- 
main as  chief  Judge  after  reaching  seventy 
years  of  age  If  at  the  time  a  new  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  court  is  to  be  selected  all  the 
district  ludgea  In  regular  active  service  are 
slxty-slx  years  of  age  or  older  the  youngest 
shall  act  as  chief  Judge  until  a  Judge  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified  who  Is  under 
sixty -ilx  years  of  age.  but  a  Judge  may  not 
act  .IS  chief  Judge  until  he  has  served  as  a 
district  Judge  for  one  year 

ibi  Tbls  section  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1971. 

3.  1607         ^ 

A    bin    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    by 

amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 

retirement   of  Justices  and   Judges  of   the 

United  Stales 

Be  it  t-noi'tcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt-prt-ifntatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cungrrsa  asse-mbled.  That  sec- 
tion J71  of  title  28.  United  Stales  Code.  Is 
amended 

.  1  I  by  striking  in  subsection  (bi  the  words 
■  after  attiiining  the  age  -if  seventy  years  and 
after  nerving  at  least  ten  years  continuously 
or  otherwise,  or". 

1 3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (ci  to 
read : 

(C)  ■Every  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  appointed  to  hold  office  during 
a  good  behavior  shall  be  retired  upon  his 
attainment  of  the  age  of  seventy  years  rhe 
President  shall  forthwith  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate. 
a  successor  to  each  Justice  or  Judge  so  re- 
tired Each  Justice  or  Judge  so  retired  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  con- 
tinue   to    receive    the    salary    of    the    office  " 

Sec  2  Subsection  (bi  of  section  294  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read 

'■(b)   Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  who 


has  retired  from  regular  active  service  un- 
der section  371  ibi  or  icl  or  372(b>  of 
this  title  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
a  senior  Judge  and  many  continue  to  per- 
form such  Judicial  duties  as  he  Is  willing 
and  able  to  undertake,  when  designated  and 
assigned  as  provided  In  subsections  (ci  , 
and  id)" 

Sec.  3  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  the  tenure  or  terms  of  reslgn.^- 
tlon  or  retirement  of  any  Judge  serving  i; 
the  day  of  Its  enactment 

S    1508 
A    bill    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    bv 

amending  provisions  of  law  relating  Uj  th-- 

retirement   of   Justices   and   judges  of   the 

United  States 

Br  if  marted  by  the  Senate  and  House  nt 
Repre<:entatives  of  the  United  States  '  ' 
.4111X100  m  Congress  assembled.  That  .sec- 
tion 371  ibi  of  title  28.  United  States  Cod.- 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  '  or  at  any  age  after  servlnu; 
at  least  20  years  continuously  or  otherwise 

S.  1509 
.A  bin  lo  improve  Judicial  machinery  by  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  court 
executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ■■' 
Rcprcsentatu  es  of  the  United  States  •■! 
America  m  Congre.^s  as'iernbled .  That  sectl  r. 
332  of  title  28.  United  SUttes  Code.  Is  lunendtd 
(ui  by  designating  each  of  the  existing  p..r- 
agrnplis  lhere<jl  as  subsections  lal.  (b>.  a  . 
and  idi.  respectively:  and  ibi  by  lnsert;r..: 
a  new  subsection  lei  to  read:  "(e»  cacl. 
<lrcult's  Judicial  C>:iuncll  shall  appoint  .i 
court  executive  of  that  circuit  who  sh.tl. 
exercise  .'^ucii  administrative  powers  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Circuit  Council.  The  duties  delegated 
to  the  court  executive  of  each  circuit  may 
include  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

I  1 1  Exercising  .tdnilnlstratlve  control  of 
all  nonjudicial  activities  of  the  court 

1 2)  Assigning,  supervising,  and  dlrectlt.^ 
the  work  of  the  offlcerr  and  employees  of  ti.e 
court,  except  qua.sl-Judlclal  personnel  sue!. 
as  maglsiraU'S  and  referees. 

(3)  Formulating  and  administering  a  sv  - 
tern   of   [jersonnel   administration   subject    ' 
guidelines  established   by  the  C  rcult  Co-;:.- 
cll  and  subject  to  limitations  est.ibllshed  :  '. 
the  Judicial  Conference  at  the  United  Statr 

(4)  Preparing  and  administering  ti.e 
budget  of  the  circuit,  including  coordlnatir.: 
the  circuit  budget  with  iiuldelines  and  cc:.- 
trols  laid  down  by  the  .Administrative  Offi.t- 
of  the  United  States  Courts 

5)  Maintaining  a  modern  accounting  ?:,-=- 
tem 

I  6)  Establishing  and  maintaining  prcpertv 
control  records 

1 7)  Undertaking  definition  of  the  sp.uc 
management  program,  including  .space  de- 
sign, control  and  requirements  projections 

(8)   Representing  the  circuit  in  its  dea..::: 
with    other   government    agencies   and    wr.. 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  Sl.i'.f - 
Courts    with    respect    to    the    establlshmeir 
maintenance,  and  use  of  courtrooms,  cham- 
bers and  iifflces. 

(9l  Initiating  studies  relating  to  the  bus.- 
ness  and  adminlstrallau  of  the  courts  wtth:r. 
the  circuit  and  preparing  appropriate  rc'- 
ommendailons  and  reports  to  the  Chie: 
Judge,  the  Circuit  Council  and  the  Judlc^a. 
Conference 

'  10)  Defining  management  Information  re- 
quirements and  coUectliii;.  compiling,  and 
analyzing  statistical  data  with  a  view  to  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  reports  based 
on  such  data  as  may  be  directed  by  t.*ic 
Chief  Judge,  the  Circuit  Council,  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  State.^ 
Courts 

( 11 )  Representing  the  circuit  as  Ite  liaison 
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to  the  courts  of  the  various  states  In  which 
the  circuit  Is  located,  the  Marshal's  Office, 
state  and  local  bar  associations,  civic  groups, 
news  media,  and  other  private  and  public 
groups  having  a  reasonable  Interest  In  the 
administration  of  the  circuit 

1 12)  Arranging  and  attending  meetings  of 
the  Judges  of  the  circuit  and  of  the  Circuit 
C-ouncU,  including  preparing  of  the  agenda 
and  serving  as  secretary  In  all  such  meet- 
ings. 

(13)  Establishing  procedures  for  the  call- 
ing of  Jurors  In  the  circuit  and  controlling 
their  utilization  and  payment. 

( 14 )  Preparing  an  annual  report  to  the  cir- 
cuit Eind  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  Including  recommendations  for 
more  expeditious  dlspxjsltlon  of  the  business 
of  the  circuit. 

All  duties  delegated  to  the  court  executive 
■■hall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
.  f  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

The  qualifications  tor  the  position  of  court 
executive  shall  be  set  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  shall  emphasize  management  exper- 
tise, i. 

Each  court  executive  shall  be  paid  at  a  sal- 
ary to  be  established  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
<nce  of  the  United  States  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Circuit. 


(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  include  pro- 
visions designed  to  insure  the  confidentiality 
of  the  required  reports. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  |bi  of  this 
section,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  recorded 
majority  vote  of  the  full  Committee,  may  re- 
quire that  It  be  provided  with  any  financial 
reports  filed  with  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Provided,  however.  That  no  report  shall  be 
required  unless  It  la  reasonably  needed  for 
use  In  an  Investigation  of  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct which  may  lead  to  the  initiation  of 
an  Impeachment  of  a  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
United  States  who  filed  the  financial  report 
being  required. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  Chapter  17  of  Title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•'377.  Financial  Statements." 


S    1510 
.\  bin  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery  by  pro- 
viding lor  the  filing  of  financial  reports  by 
the    Judges    and    justices    of    the    United 
States 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Chapter  17  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowlng  new  section: 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENTS 

Sec.  377.  (a)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  shall 
promulgate,  each  Judge  and  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall,  at  least  annually,  file 
with  the  Conference  the  following  reports  of 
ills  personal  financial  interests: 

1 1 »  A  report  of  his  Income,  his  spouse's  In- 
come and  the  Income  of  his  minor  children 
lor  the  preceding  year,  the  sources  thereof, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  Income 
:eceived  from  each  such  source. 

1 2  )  The  name  and  address  of  each  business 
or  professional  corjxtratlon.  firm,  or  enterprise 
In  which  he.  his  spouse,  or  his  minor  child 
was  an  officer,  director,  proprietor  or  em- 
ployee during  the  preceding  year. 

(3)  The  Identity  of  each  UablUty  of  $5,000 
cT  more  owed  by  him  and/or  his  spouse  at 
any  lime  during  the  preceding  year. 

1 4)  The  source  and  value  of  gifts  In  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $60  or  more 
irom  any  single  source  received  by  him 
.ind  or  his  wife  or  by  his  minor  child  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

I  5 1  The  name  and  address  of  each  corpo- 
ration, association,  foundation,  trust  or  other 
entity  whether  nonprofit  or  organized  for 
profit  In  which  to  his  knowledge  he,  hla 
.'jpouse.  minor  child,  partner,  organization  In 
which  he  Is  ser^-lng  as  an  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner  or  employee  has  an  Interest 
:-.nd  the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest. 

(6)  The  Identity  of  each  Interest  in  real 
IT  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,000 
or  more  In  which  to  his  knowledge  he,  hla 
spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organization  In 
which  he  Is  serving  as  an  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner  or  employee  had  an  Interest 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  year  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest. 

( 7 )  The  amount  or  value  and  source  of 
each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by 
iiim  during  the  preceding  year. 

He  shall  keep  such  reports  current  by  filing 
buch  supplementary  reports  as  the  Confer- 
ence shall  by  rule  require. 


S.  1511 
A  bill  to  improve  judicial  machinery  by  pro- 
viding benefits  for  survivors  of  Federal 
judges  comparable  to  benefits  received  by 
survivors  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subchapter 
III   of   chapter   83    of   title   5.   United   States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  f ection  8341 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8341A.  Annuities   for    survivors    cf   Judicial 
officials, 
"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(1)   'judicial  official'  means  an  individual 
who  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  within  six  months  after  li)   the  date 
on  which   he   takes  office.    (Ill    the   date   on 
which  he  gets  married,  or    liil)    the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  of  his  desire  to  make  his 
survivors  subject  to  this  section  and  who  is — 
"(A)    a    justice    or    judge    of    the    United 
States  as  defined  by  section  451  of  title  28: 

"(B)  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands: 

"(C)  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  who  has  filed 
a  waiver  under  section  611(a)  of  title  28;  or 
"(D)  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter who  has  filed  a  waiver  under  section  627 
(b)  of  title  28:  and 

"(2)  'retirement  salary'  means.  In  the  case 
of— 

"(A)  a  justice  or  judge  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of  title  28, 
salary  paid  (i)  after  retirement  from  regular 
active  service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a) 
of  that  title  or  lii)  after  retirement  from 
office  by  resignation  on  salary  under  section 
371(a)  of  that  title; 

"(B)  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, salary  paid  after  retirement  from  of- 
fice by  resignation  on  salary  under  section 
373  of  title  28  or  by  removal  or  failure  of  re- 
appointment after  not  less  than  10  years 
judicial  service; 

"(C) a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  an  annuity  paid 
under  subsection  (b)  or  ic)  of  section  611  of 
title  28;  and 

"(D)  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  an  annuity  paid  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  section  627  of  title  28. 


"(b)  Survivors  of  judicial  officials  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter as  survivors  of  Members.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  service  as  a  judi- 
cial official  shall  be  credited  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Member  service,  and  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  sections  8331.  8332.  8333.  8334, 
8339-8342,  and  8345-8348  of  this  title  are 
applicable  to  a  judicial  official  and  his  sur- 
vivors to  the  fame  extent  as  such  provisions 
are  applicable  to  a  Member  and  the  survivors 
of  a  Member,  except  that — 

"(1)  service  as  a  Judicial  official  includes 
any  period  for  which  the  judicial  official  Is 
paid  retirement  salary,  except  a  judge  re- 
signed on  salary  under  28  USC  371(a)  or  373: 
■(2)  in  lieu  of  amounts  required  to  be 
deducted,  contributed  or  deposited  under 
section  8334  of  this  title.  \A)  the  amount  to 
be  deducted  under  section  8334(a)  of  this 
title  Is  3  per  centum  of  the  salary,  including 
retirement  salary,  oi  the  judicial  official,  and 
a  like  amount  shall  be  contributed  from  the 
appropriation  or  fund  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  the  official,  and  i  B  i  the 
amount  of  any  deposit  referred  to  in  sections 
8334  (C)  and  (d)  of  this  title  is  3  per  centum 
of  the  salary.  Including  retirement  sa'.ary 
v^'ith  interest,  received  for  the  service  covered 
by  the  deposit;  and 

'•■(3)  the  lump-sum  credit  shall  be  paid  to 
a  judicial  official  who  leaves  office  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  rece.ve  retirement  salarv; 
■  (4 )  a  judicial  official  as  defined  by  section 
8341(a)  (l)iB)  who  is  separated  after  not 
less  than  10  years  of  service  may  either  iD  be 
paid  a  lump  sum  credit  or  ill)  leave  his 
money  in  the  fund  in  which  case  If  he  dies 
before  having  become  eligible  for  payment  f  f 
retirement  salary  his  survivor  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  provided  under  section  8341 
(b)-(f); 

"(5)  interest  on  deductions  and  deposits 
under  section  8331(8)  (c)  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually  after  December  31.  1947  at 
3  per  centum  a  year  through  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  this  ."section  is 
enacted; 

■(6)  any  balance  not  applied  as  prescribed 
in  section' 8342 1  h)  shall  be  refunded  rather 
than  deemed  a  voluntary  contribution: 

•■  1 7  )  designations  of  beneficiary  under  sec- 
tion 8342(c)  shall  be  filed  with  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

•■i8i  determination  of  persons  responsible 
for  care  of  a  claimant  under  section  8345(e) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  .Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  widow  eligible 
therefore  from  simultaneously  receiving  an 
annuity  under  this  section  and  anv  annuity 
to  which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un- 
der any  other  law  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion, but  in  computing  such  other  annuity, 
service  used  in  the  computation  of  her  an- 
nuity under  this  section  shall  not  be  credited 
■■(di  Notwithstanding  section  8347(a)-ik) 
of  this  title,  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  .shall 
administer  this  subchapter  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  judicial  officials  and  their  survivors, 
except  that — 

■■il)  deposit',  wlthholdlnas.  deductions. 
and  contributions  shall  be  received  and  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  section  8348 
of  this  title; 

•i2)  actuarial  duties  shall  be  performed  m 
■gueuidanco  with  section  8347if)  of  this  title: 
and 

•■i3i  authorizations,  di.sbursements  of 
lump-sum  credits  and  annuities  shall  be 
made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cUt  of 
the  fund  on  certification  by  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  ". 

■■ie)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  aft«r  item  8341  of  the  analysis  of 
such  subchapter  the  following  new  item: 
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8341  A.   Annuities    tor    survivors    of    Judlclai 
offlclals    . 

T%ASsm  or  ruNOS  and  iieco«o« 
Sit  i  i»i  The  AerrtiAiy  jI  the  TreMury 
sha;:  transfer  ail  aaa«t8  credited  to  th«  Ju- 
dicial survivors  annuity  fund  under  section 
378  of  title  J8.  United  Slates  Code,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
and  the  Judicial  survivor  annuity  fund  shall 
thereupon  be  aboUahed 

.bi  The  Director  ■:  the  Admlnlatratlve 
OIBce  of  the  United  Statt's  Ciurta  and  tne 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to 
the  ClvU  Service  Commisaion  any  records 
accounts,  papers,  or  other  matter  which  the 
Commlaalon  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  imposed  up>>n  it  by  this  title 

APPLicAfltLrrY 

Sec  3  I  a  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (bi,  section  301  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  In  the  t-ase  of  innulties  which  became 
payable  under  section  375  or  378  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  and  such  annuities  shail  con- 
tinue In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  section  301  of  this  title  bad  not 
been  enacted 

ibi  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  An  annuity  which  became  payable 
under  section  379  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  i  1  i  Increased  by  the  same  total 
percent  Increase  used  to  adjust  a  survivor 
annuity  paid  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  with  the  same 
commenclntf  date,  and  i2i  thereafter  be  .-id- 
Justed  and  paid  In  accordance  with  section 
8340  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  applying 
the  same  base  month  and  prlre  index  change 
u.sed  to  adjust  annuities  of  clvU  service 
employees  under  section  834U  ^j  >  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code 

I  c  I  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Ewiy  annuity  or  refund  payable  out  of 
the  Judlclai  survivors  annuity  fund  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund. 

Id  I  Notwithstanding  section  834B(g)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
be  p.Hid  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
clUablUty  fund 

WATVER    BT    JfSTICEa 

See  4.  Section  375  of  title  28  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  'hereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"  ci  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  gives 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  .->f  his  desire  to  become  subject  to 
section  8349  of  title  5.  the  widow  of  such 
Justice  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  an 
annuity   under  this  section  " 

REPEALER 

SEC  5  Section  376  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  Is  hereby  repealed  A  Judlclai  offlclal 
under  the  purview  of  section  378  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  will  automati- 
cally  become  subject   to  section  8341a. 

EJfTECTTVS    DATE 

Sec  9  This  title  shall  become  effective  on 
the  flrst  day  of  the  third  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S    1312 
A    bill    to    improve    Judicial    machinery    by 

amending  provisions  of  Uw  relating  to  the 

retirement   of   justices   and    Judges   of    the 

United  St.^tes 

He  It  ^nai-tcd  bu  the  S-'ftate  and  Ho\i*e 
of  Rcpresentatii  f"(  of  t>\>-  i'nitrd  State*  of 
Amt-rica  in  Congrf<i.i  a.-i^f vih,'.'d  That  the  last 
full  paragraph  of  Section  372(a'  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  Each  justice  or  judge  retiring  un- 
der this  Section  shall,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  lifetime,  receive  the  salary  of  the 
olflce  ■ ' 


S    1513 
A    bin    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    by 
amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to  as- 
signment   of    Judlclai    duties    to    retired 
Judges 

Be  It  i-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.ientattiea  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Arnerxca  m  Cangreaa  assembled.  That  section 
J94  of  Title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  Is 
iv.nended  i  .t  i  By  striking  out  the  phrase 
"retired  from  regular  active  »er\  Ice  under 
s.'ction  37libi  or  3'/2iai  of  this  title"  m 
subsection  ib),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  retired  voluntarily  from  reg- 
ular active  service  under  section  371(b)  or 
37a(ai  of  this  title,  or  who  has  been  Invol- 
untarily retired  under  section  372iD)  of  this 
title.  ' 

ibi  By  strllclng  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (ci  the  phrase  'Any  retired 
circuit  or  district  Judge  may  .ind  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  A  circuit  or 
district  Judge  retired  voluntarily  under  sec- 
tion 371 1  bi  or  372(a)  of  this  title  or  invol- 
untarily under  section  372ib)  of  this  title 
shall,  from  tlnie  to  time.   .    and 

IC)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c> 
the  following  new  sentence  "A  Judge  of  the 
United  .States  retired  involuntarily  under 
section  372ibp  of  ihl.s  title,  shall  be  desig- 
nated and  .i&signed  by  the  chief  judge  of  his 
court  to  perform  .■such  Judicial  duties  in  such 
court  as  such  Judge  is  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  ' 

S     1S14 

.\    bill    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    by 
amending    provisions    of    law    relating    to 
membership  on  Judicial  councils 
Be    If    eriacted    by    the    Senate   and    House 
of   Representtttives  of    the    United   States   of 
America    in    Congress    assernbled     That    lai 
Section  332  of  Title  28.   United  Stales  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
5  332    Judlclai   Councils 
"(a)    The  chief  judge  of  each  circuit  shall 
call,  at  least  twice  In  each  year  and  at  such 
places  .IS  he  may  designate,  a  council  of  the 
judges   speclfled  In   this  section.  The  Judges 
of  the  council,   unless  excused   by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  shall  attend  .ill  sessions 
of  the  council 

"lb I  The  council  shall  be  known  as  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  circuit. 

•|ci  The  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
preside  at  each  session  of  the  council  In  his 
absence  the  chief  Judge  of  a  district  who  is 
senior  in  commission  to  the  other  chief 
Judges  participating  as  members  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  preside  To  each  meeting  of  the 
council  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shiU 
summon  an  equal  number  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  in  regular  active  service  The 
total  number  of  Judges  summoned  shall  be 
computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  authorized  for  each  circuit  under 
section  44  of  this  title  by  two,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  t*)til  number  of  Judges  sum- 
moned exL-eed  eight,  not  Including  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit 

•■(d)  The  circuit  judges  shall  be  summoned 
in  the  order  of  Uie  seniority  of  their  circuit 
court  conunlssloas  Tlie  district  judges  sum- 
moned shall  be  th<jse  chief  Judges  elected  to 
membership  on  the  council  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  districts  with- 
in the  circuit  under  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  except  that  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  the  district 
Judges  summoned  shall  be  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  and  the  appropriate  number  of  dis- 
trict judges  in  regular  actue  service,  sum- 
moned in  order  of  the  dales  of  their  com- 
missions Whenever  a  district  Judge  member 
shall  cease  to  be  chief  Judge,  his  membership 
on  the  council  shall  cease,  and  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  the  chief  Judges  'jf  all  of  the 
districts  within  the  circuit  shall  select  a 
chief  Judge   to  replace  him  on  the  council." 


"(e)  The  chief  Judge  shall  submit  to  the 
council  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  The  council  shall  take  such 
action  thereon  as  may  be  necessary 

■  if  I  Each  Judicial  council  shall  make  all 
necessary  orders  for  the  effective  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  within  Its  circuit  The  district  judge.s 
shall  promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders  of 
the  Judicial  council  " 

lb)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  of  the  Judicial  Reform  Act  or 
within  thirty  days  preceding  the  convenliiK 
of  the  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  a  circuit,  whichever  la  sooner,  the  chief 
Judges  of  all  of  the  districts  within  each 
circuit  shall  select  the  district  Judge  meni- 
t>er8  of  the  circuit  council  under  procedures 
prescJlbed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 

S    1S15 
A    bill    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    b;. 

amending    the    provisions   of    law    relating 

to  the  selection  of  circuit  chief  Judges  and 

district  court  chief  Judges 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  "t 
Representatues  of  the  United  States  uf 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
45iai  A  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(a)  The  circuit 
Judge  in  regular  active  service  who  is  senii  r 
in  commission  shall  be  the  chief  Judge  of  tlie 
circuit:  Provided,  fioueier.  That  no  circuit 
judge  shall  become  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
after  reaching  sixty-six  years  of  age  nor  re- 
main as  chief  Judge  after  reaching  seventy 
years  of  age  If  at  the  lime  a  new  chief  Judtie 
of  the  circuit  Is  to  be  selected  .ill  the  clrcu.t 
Judges  in  regular  active  service  are  slxty-six 
years  of  a^e  or  older,  the  youngest  shall  .ic: 
as  chief  Judge  until  a  Judge  has  be^n  .ip- 
polnted  and  qualified  who  is  under  slxty-su 
years  of  .ige,  but  ,i  judge  may  not  act  as  chief 
Judgt  until  he  has  served  iis  a  circuit  Judge 
for  one  year  " 

lb)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,   1971 

Sec  2.  Section  136  lai  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  re.id  as  toUows 
"In  each  district  having  more  than  one  jud^e 
the  district  Judge  m  rei^ulur  active  .service 
who  Is  senior  in  commls.sion  sh.tll  be  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  court:  provided,  however, 
iluit  no  district  court  Judge  shall  become 
chief  judge  of  the  district  court  after  reach- 
ing slxty-,slx  years  of  age  nor  remain  iis  the 
chief  Judge  after  reaching  seventy  years  of 
age.  If  at  the  time  a  new  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  is  to  be  selected  .ill  the  district 
Judges  In  regular  active  service  .ire  slxty-slx 
years  of  ,ige  or  older  the  youngest  shall  act 
as  chief  Judge  until  a  Judge  lias  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  who  is  under  .slxty-six 
years  C)f  ige,  but  a  judge  may  not  .ict  as  chief 
Judge  until  he  has  served  as  a  district  Judge 
for  one  year  ' 

(b)  Tills  section  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1.  1971, 

S,  1516 
A  bill  to  Improve  judicial  machinery  by  cre- 
ating .1  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
atid  Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be    It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
of  Reprrsentatives  of  the   United   States  ot 
.America    :n    Conoress    assembled.    Tliat    this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Disabili- 
ties. Tenure  and  Conflicts  of  Interest  Act" 

TITLE  I     COMMISSION  ON  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
ABILITIES   AND    TENURE 
Sei-    101   I  a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States   Code,    Is   amended    by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
S  377.     Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure 
lai    There  is  established   within   the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  a  Commis- 
sion   on    Judicial    Disabilities    and    Tenure, 
whose   purpose   It   shall   be   to   promote   the 
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honorable  and  efficient  admliiiBtrktlon  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
through  the  performance  of  the  duties  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  law. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  Bach  member  shall  be  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  the  United  States  who 
IS  In  regular  active  service.  The  Commission 
.shall,  at  all  times.  Include  at  least  two  dis- 
trict Judges  of  the  district  courts  and  two 
circuit  Judges.  All  members  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
shall  also  designate  one  of  the  members  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  No  Judge 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Commission. 

•(c)  The  terra  of  each  assignment  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  four  years;  except 
that — 

■i  1 )  a  member  appwlnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
.•ihall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for    which   his   predecessor    was    assigned: 

"(2)  the  terms  of  members  first  assigned 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  those  prescribed 
In  section  103(a)  of  the  Judicial  Disabilities, 
Tenure  and  Conflicts  of  Interest  Act;  and 
■(3)  the  term  of  a  member  shall  become 
vacant  automatically  when  he  resigns,  re- 
tires, or  IS  permanently  separated  from  regu- 
lar iictlve  service  as  a  Judicial  officer,  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  or  becomes  a  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

.\  Judge  who  has  served  a  full  term  may  be 
reassigned  to  the  Commission  only  once. 
.\  Judge  assigned  to  fill  a  term  that  has  been 
vacated  may  be  reassigned  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  one  full  term. 

"(d)  Performance  of  duties  as  a  member 
uf  the  Commission  shall  constitute  the 
•ransactloii  of  official  business  within  the 
:neanlng  of   section   456  of   this  title. 

"lei  Tlie  Commission  shall  act  upon  the 
■oncurrence  of  any  three  of  its  members, 
;nit  the  concurrence  of  any  four  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  required  to  effect  a  determina- 
•lon  that  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  has  been 
r  15  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  re- 
ijiured  by  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
6  378  Good  behavior  of  a  Judge. 

la)  Upon  complaint  or  report,  formal  or 
'.niormal.  of  any  person,  the  Commission 
may  undertake  an  Investigation  of  the  offlclal 
condiut  of  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  office  under  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  to  determine  whether  the 
conduct  of  such  Judge  Is  and  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
thai  article.  After  such  Investigation  as  it 
may  deem  adequate,  the  Commission  may 
dismiss  the  complaint  as  frivolous,  unwar- 
ranted, or  Insufficient  in  law  or  in  fact. 
Should  such  investigation  give  the  Com- 
mission cause  to  believe  that  the  conduct 
ot  the  jtrdge  Is  or  has  been  inconsistent  with 
the  good  t)ehavlor  required  by  article  III,  the 
Commission  shall  order  a  hearing  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  such  Judge. 

"(b)  A  Judge  whose  conduct  Is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  liearing  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  given  notice  of  such  hearing  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  matters  under  Inquiry  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  date  on  which 
the  hearing  Is  to  be  held.  He  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  hearing  and  to  every  subse- 
tjuent  hearing  regarding  his  conduct.  He 
may  be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behalf,  and  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  against  him.  A  rec- 
ord of  each  such  hearing  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Commission  and  one  copy  of  such  record 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Judge  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commission. 

■(C)  Willful  misconduct  in  office  or  willful 
and  persistent  failure  to  perform  his  offlclal 
duties  by  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  shall 
(Constitute  conduct  Inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  and  shall  be  cause  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  Judge. 


"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  pursuant  to 
rules  established  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  Judi- 
cial Disabilities,  Tenure  and  Conflicts  of  In- 
terest Act,  the  Commission  shall  make  find- 
ings of  facts  and  a  determination  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  Judge  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  hearing,  II  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  conduct  of  such  Judge  has 
been  or  is  inconsistent  with  the  good  be- 
havior required  by  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  shall  forthwith  so  report  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ommending that  the  Judge  be  removed  from 
office,  and  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Judge 
of  Its  determination  and  order  him  to  cease 
the  exercise  of  any  Judicial  powers  or  prerog- 
atives pending  disposition  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, Failure  of  the  Commission  to  reach 
the  four-member  concurrence  required  by 
section  377(e)  shall  in  every  case  be  deemed 
a  determination  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Judge  has  not  been  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  has  not  been 
inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  article  III,  it  shall  forthwith  so  notify 
the  Judge,  inquiring  whether  he  desires  the 
Commission  to  make  information  pertaining 
to  the  nature  of  its  investigation,  its  hear- 
ings, findings,  and  determination,  or  any 
other  facts  related  to  Its  proceedings  regard- 
ing his  conduct  available  to  the  public.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  request  in  writing  from  the 
Judge,  the  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
formation available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  conduct  of  a  judge  is  or  has  been 
inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  require- 
ment of  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Commission   shall,   after   consultation    with 
that  authority   within  his  court  responsible 
for    the    assignment   of    business    to    judges, 
formulate    such    order    or    orders    regarding 
the   business   pending   before  the   Judge   as 
the  Commission  may  deem  appropriate, 
"§379.  Duties    and    powers    of    the    Judicial 
Conference, 
"(a)    The     Judicial     Conference     of     the 
United  States  may  adopt  such  rules  of  pro- 
cedure as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  chapter. 
"(b)    Whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference,  or   other   officer   designated    for   the 
purpose,  receives  from  the  Commission  a  rec- 
ommendation that  a  judge  be  removed  Irom 
the  office  for  conduct  inconsistent  with  tlie 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,   the   Conference  or  one  of   its 
committees  shall  forthwith  review  the  record, 
the   findings,  and   the  determination  of  the 
Commis-slon.   both   on   the   law  and   on   the 
facts.    In   its   discretion,   the   Conference   or 
one  of  its  committees  may  receive  additional 
evidence,  hear  oral  arguments,  or  require  the 
filing  of  briefs.  The  Conference  may  accept, 
modify,  or  reject  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  remand  the  case  of  the  Commis- 
sion  for   further   proceedliigs   m   accordance 
with  the  Conferences  order.  Should  the  Con- 
ference  accept   the   recommendation   of   the 
Commission,  tiie  Conference  sliall  stay  cer- 
tification to  the  President  of  its  determina- 
tion that  the  conduct  of  the  judge  has  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  required 
by  article  III  of  the  Constitution,  pending 
review  in  the  Supreme  Court   Such  stay  shall 
expire  upon  final  disposition  of  the  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court  or  on  the  day  after  the 
date   on   which    the    time    for   seeking   such 
review   has    passed    without    the    filing   of   a 
petition  for  the  wTit  of  certiorari.  The  Con- 
ference may,  in  its  discretion,  continue  any 
order  issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsections    id)    and    (C)    of  section  378  of 
this    title    pending    disposition    by    the    Su- 
preme Court, 


"(c)  If  the  Conference  determines  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Judge  has  not  been  inconsist- 
ent with  the  good  behavior  required  by  article 
III.  It  shall  forthwith  so  notify  the  judge, 
inquiring  whether  he  desires  the  Conference 
to  make  information  pertaining  to  the  nature 
of  its  investigation,  its  hearings,  findings, 
and  determination,  or  any  other  facts  relat- 
ing to  its  proceedings  regarding  his  conduct 
available  to  the  public.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
notice  in  writing  from  the  Judge,  the  Con- 
ference shall  make  such  information  avail- 
able to  the  public, 

■(d)  A  Judge  aggrieved  by  a  determination 
of  the  Conference  to  certify  him  tor  removal 
may  seek  review  of  such  determination  by 
writ  of  certiorari  In  the  Supreme  Court  under 
section  1259  of  this  title. 

"le)  Upon  affirmance  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Conference's  determination  to 
certify  a  Judge  for  removal,  or  ujxjn  expira- 
tion of  a  stay  for  failure  to  seek  revle'w  of 
the  certification  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Conference  shall  forthwith  so  certify  to  the 
President,  and  such  Judge  shall  be  removed 
from  office.  The  President  shall  forthwith 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  successor  to  such  judge 
"§380,  Disability  of  a  judge 

"(a)  Upon  report,  formal  or  Informal,  of 
any  person,  the  Commission  may  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  of  any  judge  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
to  determine  whether  the  judge  in  question 
has  a  permanent  mental  or  physical  disability 
seriously  Interfering  with  the  performance  by 
him  of  one  or  more  of  his  critical  dtities  and 
whether  any  such  disability  is  or  is  likely  to 
become  permanent  in  character  .^fter  .such 
investigation  as  It  may  deem  adequate,  the 
Commission  may  dismiss  the  complaint  as 
frivolous,  unwarranted  or  insufficient  in  law 
or  in  fact.  Should  the  Commission  determine 
that  the  judge  in  question  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  one  or  more  of  the  critical 
duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of  permanent 
mental  or  physical  disability,  the  Commission 
shall  order  a  hearing  concerning  the  physical 
or  mental  condition  of  such  judge 

"ibi  A  judge  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearine 
Ijy  the  Commission  shall  be  given  notice  of 
such  hearing  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ters under  inquiry  no  later  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  hearing  is  lo 
be  iield.  He  shall  be  admitted  to  such  hear- 
ing and  to  every  subsequent  hearing  re- 
garding his  physical  or  mental  condition. 
He  may  be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behrilf,  and  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  rigainst  him  A  rec- 
ord of  each  such  hearing  shall  by  kept  by 
the  Commission  ;ind  one  copy  of  such  record 
shall  be  made  available  to  such  Judge  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commission 

"(ci  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  hearings  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections lai  and  ibi  of  this  section,  and 
pursuant  to  rules  established  in  accordance 
with  subsections  ib)  and  (c)  of  section  103 
of  the  Judicial  DisabUities.  Tenure  imd 
Conflicts  of  Interest  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  a  determina- 
tion regarding  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  such  Judge.  Should  the  Commis- 
sion determine  that  the  judge  does  have  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  performance  by  him  of  one 
or  more  of  his  critical  duties  and  that  the 
disability  is  or  is  likely  lo  become  permanent 
in  character,  the  Commission  shall  proceed 
pursuant  to  section  372(b)  of  this  title 
Should  the  Commission  determine  that  the 
Judge  does  not  have  such  a  disability  It 
shall  forthwith  so  report  to  the  Judge  The 
judge  shall  be  Informed  that,  upon  receipt 
of  his  written  request,  the  Commission  will 
make  inforni.itlon  regarding  the  nature  of  its 
proceedings,  its  findings,  and  determina- 
tions, and  such  other  matters  regarding  its 
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proceedlngB  !n  his  case  an  are  not  conflden- 
ttal  T  prlvU9«[e<l  under  law  avalUbl#  to  the 
puhllr  Upon  receipt  of  nnch  request,  the 
CommlsBlon  shuli  m*lte  iuch  InfornMUon 
avMlable  U)  the  public 
"J  Wl    Claim   i)f  4  Ju(1«e 

■■The  rommlaalon  ahali  hear  and  decide 
any  claim  by  a  Judge  retired  under  section 
3TJ  bi  of  thm  title  that  he  la  not  being  «- 
signed  such  judicial  duties  within  ni-s  court 
aji  he  is  willing  and  *ble  ^j  undertake  The 
CommLMlon  may  prescribe  by  rule  such 
procedures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
consideration  and  dlsptwttlon  >f  these  clatmji 
Whenever  such  a  claim  is  substantiated  to 
the  SHtUfactlon  of  a  majority  of  the  Oim- 
mlaslon.  the  Commlssl'>n  shall  traasmlt  an 
appropriate  irder  t.)  the  authority  within 
his  court  respoaslbie  for  the  issignment  of 
Judicial  duUea  to  retired  judtjea 
■'}  383    Confidentiality  of  pro-eedlngs 

'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  filing  of  papers  with  and  the  giving 
of  testimony  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
privileged  Cnleea  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Judge  whose  conduct,  physical  or  mental 
ability,  or  claim  is  the  5Ubje<'t  of  proceedings 
under  this  chapter  or  authorised  by  thu 
•ectl.in  or  by  section  378  or  380  of  this  Utle, 
tbe  r»w«»fd  of  hear.ngs  before  the  Commission 
and  ill  papers  tiled  In  connection  wUh  such 
hearings  shall  be  confidential;  but  the  Qllng 
of  an  appUcattOD  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee.  as 
pr' Hided  In  *e»-tlon  1259  of  this  title,  shall 
render  public  the  record  of  hearings  before 
the  Commission  and  before  the  Conference 
and  1.1  papers  filed  in  connection  therewith 
t»j  the  extent  that  such  record  or  such  papers 
are  required  for  the  disposition  of  such  ap- 
plication and  for  the  conduct  of  any  sut>se- 
quent  prcxreedlngs 
■  }  J83    Dlsqualitlcatlun 

A  Judge  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion jr  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  serve  as  a  member  of  such 
body  m  any  proceedings  when  It  Inquires 
Into  his  own  conduct  or  physical  or  mental 
conUr.i.>r.  .r  claim  No  Judge  of  the  same 
court  ad  the  Judge  whose  conduct  or  physical 
or  mental  condition  or  claim  la  the  subject 
of  any  Inquiry  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Conference  shall  participate  in  such  inquiry 
or  m  the  determination  by  such  t>ody  thereof 
In  the  event  that  a  Commission  member  Is 
dlsqualirted  under  thLs  sut)8ectlon,  the  Chief 
JUflUce  shall  assign  a  substitute  ]udge  to  the 
Commission  t.)  <ierve  only  In  the  matter 
which   caused   this  assignment 

S  384  Powers  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Judicial  Conference 
■ia)  In  the  conduct  of  investigations  and 
hearings  under  .sections  378-381  of  this  title. 
the  ConimLsslcn  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  may  administer  oaths. 
order  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  itispectlon 
uf  books  and  records,  and  issue  subpoenas  for 
the  attendance  of  wUnesaes  and  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  books,  accounts,  documents, 
and  testimony  relevant  to  any  such  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding 

ibi  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  pnxiuclng 
book.s.  papers,  and  other  records  and  docu- 
ments belore  the  Commission  or  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence,  duciimentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  sub- 
ject him  to  a  penal'y  or  forfplt-ire:  but  no 
Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  except  that  such 
individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
fr'im  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
Jiury  committed  m  so  testifying 


J  38,'j    Enforcement 

If  any  perton  refu««ii  U")  attend  testify, 
or  produce  any  writings  or  things  required  by 
a  subpoena  Insued  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  Slates  the 
Issuing  b<xly  may  petition  the  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  s\ich  perwm  may  be 
foond  for  an  order  compelling  such  person  to 
atfend  and  lejitlfy  i>r  produce  the  writings  or 
things  required  tiv  the  subpoena  The  court 
shall  order  such  f)er»<in  to  appear  before  It 
at  a  specirled  time  and  place  and  then  and 
there  shall  con.sl<liT  whv  he  ha.s  n'  t  attended 
or  'e.stlfled  or  pr'Tdiued  the  wrUlngs  or  things 
as  required  A  ci^pv  of  the  order  shall  be 
served  upon  him  If  It  appears  lo  the  court 
that  the  subpriena  wiiM  regularly  Issued,  the 
court  shall  order  such  p»»rson  to  appear  be- 
f'tre  the  issuing  body  at  the  time  and  place 
fixed  m  the  order  and  to  testify  or  to  pro- 
di'-e  the  reqtilred  writings  or  things  Upon 
failure  to  obey  the  order  such  person  shall  be 
dealt  wUh  as  for  contempt  of  court. 

5  38rt    Depositions 

In  pending  inventlgatlons  or  proceedings 
before  them,  the  Cimmlsslon  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  may 
order  the  detxisUlon  of  iUiy  person  to  be 
taken  In  such  form  and  subject  to  such  llinl- 
tatun  iLs  may  be  prescribed  In  the  order 
The  C'jmmlaalon  >r  the  Conference  may  rile 
in  the  district  curt  for  the  district  In  which 
iuch  .nvesUgatlon  .  r  prooeedltig  Is  pending  a 
petition  entitled  In  the  M*tt*T  of  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  JuillcUvl  Disability 
and  Tenure  i  or  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Statesi  Numbered  —■  stating  gen- 
erally without  Identifying  the  Judge,  the 
nivture  of  the  pending  matter,  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  person  whose  testimony  Is 
desired,  and  directions,  if  any  of  the  Com- 
missUjn  or  the  C<inference.  a-sklng  that  an 
order  be  made  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  a  designated  officer 
Upon  the  tiling  "f  the  f)eUtlon.  the  court  may 
make  an  rTder  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear .ind  testify  .\  subpoena  for  such  dep<j«l- 
tlons  sliall  be  Issued  by  the  clerk  and  the 
depositions  shall  be  taken  and  returned  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  m  clul  actlon.s. 
'5  387    Pees   and   mileage   of   wltnes-ses 

Each  witness  other  than  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  receive 
for  his  litlendance  the  ^lame  fee.s,  and  all  wit- 
nesses shall  receive  the  same  mileage,  allowed 
by  law  to  a  witness  in  civil  cases  as  provided 
m  section  1821  of  this  title  The  amount  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Judiciary 

'■}  388  Duty  of  m;ustiala  to  serve  process  and 
execute  orders 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  Stales 
marshals,  upon  request  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  to  serve  process  and  to  execute  all 
lawful  orders  of  the  Commission  or  Confer- 
ence. 

■J  389    Commission  and  Conference  stalTs 

■'(a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  perma- 
nent statT  of  attorneys,  and  clerlciil  and 
secretarial  assistants 

'(b(  The  Commission  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  em- 
ploy on  a  temporary  basis  such  counsel,  as- 
sistants, and  other  employees  .is  are  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  duties  and 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them. 
The  Commission  and  the  Conference  may  ar- 
range for  and  compensate  medlcul  and  other 
experts  and  reporters,  and  arrange  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses.  Including  witnesses 
not  subject  to  subpena. 

■'ici  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  pay 
from  funds  available  to  the  Judiciary  all  ex- 
penses reasonably  neces,sarv  for  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  sections  337-381  of  this  title. 


whether     or     not     speclflcally     enumerated 
herein  " 

bi  The  analysis  of  ciiapter  17  of  title  28 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  addliitj 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item- 

"377    Commission     on     Judicial     Disabilities 

and  Tenure 
•  378    Ocxxl  behavior  of  a  Judge 
379    Duties  and  powers  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference 
"380    Disability  of  a  Judge 
381     Claim  of  a  Judge 
:W2    Contldentlallty  of  proceedings 
3H3     Dlequallflcatlon 
■  184    Powers    of    the    Commission    and    tl.r- 
Judicial  Ctinference. 
38S    Enforcement 
38rt    Deposit lorw 
'  387    Pees  and  mileage  of  wltnes.ses. 
"388    Duty  of  marshals  to  serve  prix-css    >;   i 

execute  orders 
"389    Commission  and  Conference  staffs  " 

(c)  Section  451  of  title  28,  United  States 
C<xle,  is  amended  by  adding  ut  the  end  therf- 
of  the  following  new  deftnltlon: 

'The  term  Commission'  means  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure 
established  under  chapter  17  of  this  title  ' 

St'PREME   COUHT   RrvlEW 

Sec  102  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  — 

ill  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foi- 
lowing   new   section: 

"5  1259    Review  of  Judicial   Conference   cer- 
tltlcatlon 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  aggrieved  Jutlee 
the  Supreme  Court  may  review  by  writ  ■  f 
certiorari  a  certlJlcatlnn  to  the  President  h-; 
the  .Judlclnl  Conference  of  the  United  Sta'ee 
pursuant  to  section  379  of  this  title,  that  .i 
Judge  be  removed  for  conduct  Inconslstei.* 
with  the  Rixid  Ijehavlor  required  by  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  The  petition  for  a  wrl' 
of  certiorari  shall  be  tiled  within  the  time 
provided  in  section  2101(c)  of  this  title", 
and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
thereof  the  following  new  Item : 

"1259    Review    of    Judicial    Conference    cer- 
tification ". 

MISCELLAKEOUS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  lie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice shall  assign  Judges  of  the  United  States 
U)  -serve  on  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 377  of  title  28.  United  State  Code,  a^ 
added  by  section  101  lai  of  this  Act  The 
Chairman  sliall  be  appijlnted  for  a  term  t 
four  years,  .ind  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed tor  terms  of  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

lb)  Wlthm  one  hvmdred  and  eighty  davs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  such  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Us  pr<K-eedliiKS  and  other 
business  It  Is  authorized  to  undertake  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

ic(  Wlthm  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
alter  the  enactment  of  this  .Act.  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  of  evidence  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission  .and  the  Conference,  or  any 
constituent  committee  thereof  empowered 
to  conduct  hearings  on  their  behalf,  and 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  Its  proceedings  and 
other  business  related  to  Its  compliance  with 
duties  Imposed  ujxin  It  under  title  I  of  this 
Act 

id)  All  rules  prnmuUated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections ibi  and  i  c) ,  and  iimendments  thert- 
to  .shall  he  matters  of  public  record,  and 
shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation. 

TITLE   II— RETIREMENT  OP  JUDGES 

KETIREME.MT    ttlR    .SCE 

Sec.  201  (n)  Section  371(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In-sertlng 
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immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  followlngi  ",  or  at  any 
age  after  serving  at  least  twenty  years  con- 
tinuously or  otherwise." 

(b)  Tlie  last  full  paragraph  of  section 
372(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Each  Justice  or  Judge  retiring  under  this 
section  shall,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lifetime,  receive  the  salary  of  the  office.". 

DISABILITY    RETIREMENT 

Sfic  202  (a)  Section  294(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "retired  from  regular  active 
.service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "retired  voluntarily  from  regular 
.ictlve  service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a) 
f  this  title,  or  who  has  been  Involuntarily 
retired  under  section  372(b)  of  this  title,", 
(b)  Section  294(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  there- 
■  •'.  the  phrase  'Any  retired  circuit  or  district 
judge  may",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "A  circuit  or  district  Judge  re- 
tired voluntarily  under  section  371(b)  or 
:<72(a)  of  this  title  or  Involuntarily  under 
-ectlon  372(b)  of  this  title  shall,  from  time 
;o  time,":   and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  Judge  of  the  United 
states  retired  Involuntarily  under  section 
172 (b)  of  this  title  shall  be  designated  and 
.isslgned  by  the  chief  Judge  of  his  court  to 
jicrform  such  Judicial  duties  In  such  court 
..s  such  judge  is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
t.«ke  ". 

ic)  Section  372  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
I  b  I ,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

lb)  Whenever  any  judge  of  the  United 
.'-tates  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
hehavlor  who  is  eligible  to  retire  under  this 
,  (Ctlon  does  not  do  so  i.nd  a  majority  of 
■he  Commission  finds,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  380  of  this  title,  that  such 
iidge  Is  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  one 
r  more  of  the  critical  duties  of  Ijls  office  by 
le.usnn  of  permanent  mental  or  physical  dls- 
.iblllty,  the  Commission  shall  certify  Its  de- 
termination to  the  President  and  such  Judge 
^hall  be  retired  Involuntarily  from  the  regu- 
1  >r  active  service. 

"(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
•Md  corLsent  of  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith 
..ppolnt  a  successor  to  any  Judge  retired  in- 
'.  "luntarlly  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
lon  (b)  of  this  section.  Whenever  such  suc- 
.  cssor  shall  have  been  appointed,  the  vacancy 
.  v.bsequently  caused  by  the  death  or  reelg- 
i.ation  of  the  judge  involuntarily  retired  shall 
i.Lit  be  filled. 

'  (d)  Habitual  Intemperance  that  seriously 

iiterferes   with    the   performance  of  any   of 

'lie   critical   duties  of  a   judge  shall  be  re- 

i  irded    as    a    permanent   disability    for    the 

irposes  of  this  section  and  section  380  of 

...s  title.", 

TITLE  III— JXTDICIAL  CONTLICTS  OP 

INTEHEST 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
.'-^aies  Code,   Is   amended   by  adding  at  the 
■  lid  thereof  the  following  new  sections. 
;J90.  Conflicts  of  Interest, 
lai  The  conduct  of  a  Judge  of  the  United 
states  who  participates  In  the  adjudication, 
:   any  motion,  petition,  claim,  controversy, 
iiarge,  accusation,  arrest,  or  other  p&rtlcular 
iiiatter  In  which,  to  his  knowledge,  he,  his 
-pouse.  minor  child,  creditor,  partner,  orga- 
nization  In   which   he   Is  serving   as   officer, 
director,    trustee,    partner,    or    employee,   or 
iiy   person  or  organization  with  whom  he 
Is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrangement  con- 
ernlng  prospective  employment,  has  a  sub- 
■tantlal    financial    Interest,    Is    InconaUtent 
with  the  good  behavior  required  by  article 


III  of  the  Constitution  and  shall  be  grounds 
for  removal  from  office  under  sections  378 
and  379  of  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That 
participation  In  such  adjudication  shall  not 
be  grounds  for  removal  if  the  nature  or  size 
of  the  financial  interest  described  above  Is 
such  that  it  is  unlikely  to  have  affected  the 
Integrity  of  any  ruling  by  such  judge  in  the 
adjudication. 

"(b)  The  preceding  subsection  shall  not 
apply  If  the  judge  first  advises  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  on  which  he  ."erves.  or  if 
he  Is  the  chief  judge  of  a  district  court,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  which 
his  district  is  located,  or  if  he  is  a  chief 
judge  of  a  circuit  court  or  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Ctistoms 
and  Patent  Appeals,  or  Customs  Court,  the 
Chief  Justice,  of  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  proceeding  or  other  particu- 
lar matter  In  which  he  Is  to  participate  by 
virtue  of  his  office  and  makes  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  financial  interest  and  receives 
In  advance  a  written  determination  by  such 
chief  judge  or  Chief  Justice  that  the  interest 
Is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  will  affect  the 
Integrity  of  any  ruling  by  such  judge. 
"§  391.  Financial  statements. 

"(a)  Pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
mulgate each  judge  and  justice  of  the 
United  States  shall,  at  least  annually,  file 
the  follo'.vlng  reports  of  his  personal  fi- 
nancial Interests  with  the  chief  judge  of 
the  court  on  which  he  serves,  or  'f  he  is  the 
chief  judge  of  a  district  court  with  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  his  district 
Is  located,  or  If  he  is  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  chief  judge  of  a 
circuit  or  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  or  Customs  Court,  ■with  the  Chief 
Justice,  or  if  he  is  the  Chief  Justice,  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  A  report  of  his  Income,  his  spouse's 
income  and  the  income  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren for  the  preceding  year:  the  sources 
thereof  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
Income  received  from  each  such  source. 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  each  business 
or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or  enter- 
prise in  which  he  or  his  spouse  or  his  minor 
child  was  an  officer,  director.  proprietOT,^ar 
employee  during  the  preceding  year.  /^ 

(3)  The  Identity  of  each  liability  of  S5.000 
or  more  o^wed  by  him  and 'or  his  spouse  at 
any  time  during  the  preceding  year. 

(4)  The  source  and  value  of  gifts  In  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value  of  $50  or  more 
from  any  single  source  received  by  him  and ' 
or  his  spouse  or  by  his  minor  child  during 
the  preceding  year. 

(5)  The  names  and  addresses  of  each  cor- 
poration, association,  foundation,  trust  or 
other  entity  whether  non-profit  or  orga- 
nized for  profit  In  which  to  his  knowledge  he, 
his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organiza- 
tion which  he  Is  serving  as  an  officer,  di- 
rector, trustee,  partner  or  employee  has  an 
Interest  and  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest. 

(6)  The  Identity  of  each  Interest  In  real 
or  personal  property  having  a  value  of  $10,- 
000  or  more  which  he  and/or  his  spouse 
owned  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
year. 

(7)  The  amount  or  value  and  source  of  each 
honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year. 

He  shall  keep  such  reports  current  by  filing 
such  supplementary  reports  as  the  Confer- 
ence shall  by  rule  require, 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  designed  to  Insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  required  reports.  Provided, 
however,    that    the   reports    shall    be    made 


available  to  the  Comml.sslon  on  Judicial 
Disabilities  and  Tenure  whenever  they  are 
reasonably  needed  for  use  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  a  judge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previsions  of  section  378  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ici  Notwrhstandlns  the  rules  promul- 
pated  by  the  Judicial  Conference  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  lai  and  (bi  cf  this 
section,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  recorded 
ma.torlty  vote  of  the  full  Committee,  may 
require  that  it  be  provided  with  any  financial 
reports  filed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion-^ of  subsection  la)  of  this  section.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  report  may  be  re- 
quired unless  it  is  reasonably  needed  for  use 
in  an  investigation  of  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct which  may  lead  to  the  Initiation  of 
an  Impeachment  of  a  judge  or  justice  of 
the  United  States  who  filed  the  financial  re- 
port being  required. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
the  United  State  to  file  a  repi^rt  required  by 
this  section,  or  the  filing  of  a  fraudulent  re- 
port, shall  constitute  conduct  inconsistent 
with  the  pood  behavior  required  by  article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  and  shall  be  grounds 
for  removal  Irom  offic?  under  sections  378 
and  379  of  this  title. 

ibi  the  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  States  (fode.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

■  3:iO.  Coiifli-ns  of  iiutre.Ht. 

■  391.  Financial  statemeFits.". 

Sec.  302(ai    The  lieading  of  chapter  17  of 

title    28.    United    States    Code,    immediately 

preceding     section     t^l     of     such     title,     is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ChaptehIT      Retuiement,  Resignation,  and 

Removal  of  Jltdges." 

ibi  The  t:-ble  of  contents  of  part  I  of  title 
28,  United  Slates  Code,  inimedlaiely  preced- 
ing the  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  such  title, 
.s  amended  by  striking  out 

"17,  Besiirnation  and  retirement  of 
judges    - 371" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follcft'lng 

new  chapter  heading: 

•  17.  Retirement,  resignation,  and  re- 
moval   of   judges 371". 

The  outline,  presented  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
follows: 

OrniNE — The  JrDici,\RT  Reform  Act 

(  ONTENT    OF    THE    BILL 

TITLE  I:  Commission  on  Judicial  DlBabUltles 
and  Tenure. 

TITLE  II :  Retirement  of  Judges. 

TITLE  III:  Judicial  Survivor  Annuities. 

TITLE  IV:  Judicial  Conflicts  of  Interest. 

TITLE  V:  Mlscellaneotifi  Provisions:  Judicial 
Council — Membership  and  Coiu-t  Execu- 
tives; Selection  of  Chief  Judges. 

TITLE  I commission   ON   JUDICIAL  DISABILmES 

AND    TE NITRE 

A.  The  Commission 

Nature:  Establishment  "within  the  Judi- 
cial Branch";  national,  rather  than  regional 

Compo.-<ition:  5  judges  of  the  United  States 
(no  Justices;  no  Judicial  Conference  Mem- 
bers >  ;  2  District  Judges,  2  Circuit  Judges  re- 
quired. 

Selection:  Assignment  by  Chief  Justice; 
Chairman  designated  by  Chief  Justice. 

Tenure:  4  years,  except  originally  (2.  2,  3, 
4.4). 

Compensation:  No  salary;  actual  and  nec- 
essary expenses. 

General  Poicers:  Conduct  inquiries  and 
other  proceedings  to  determine. 

1.  Good  behavior  of  a  judge — recommenda- 
tion of  removal  to  be  reviewed  by  Judicial 
Conference,  also  reviewable  by  Supreme 
Court. 

2.  Physical  or  mental  condition  of  a  Judge — 
retirement  determination  not  reviewable. 
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3  Claim  of  a  retired  Jucli?e  that  ne  is  not 
receiving  caaea  despite  Ws  ability  and  wUl- 
lngne«»-  determination  of  claim  not  review- 
able 

Action  Requires  concurrence  of  three 
members  In  every  instance  except  recom- 
mendaUon  of  removal,  which  require*  con- 
currence of  four  members 

Disqualiricatton  No  member  of  Commis- 
sion or  Conference  may  si'-  on  caae  i  removal, 
disability,  or  claim  i  involving  a  ju^lS*  of  '^» 
own  oourt  Chief  Justice  appoint*  ad  noc 
member  of  C'^mmlsalon  upon  dlsquallflcallon 
of  a  member  under  this  provision 

Conridentially  Unless  subject  Judge  opts 
otherwise  record*  of  Commission  or  Con- 
ference proceedings  to  be  confidential  PeU- 
tlon  for  certiorari  In  removal  cases  eSecta 
pro  tanto  release  of  record 

B    Removal  proceedings 

/nitiantm  o/  Inquiry  -Upon  complaint  or 
rep«jrt  of  any  person  •  No  iua  sponte  Investl- 
>;atlonii 

Preliminary  InveaUgation :  Commission 
personnel  follow  up'  on  ccunplalnts  or 
rep<.;r'.s 

Initial  Determination  l.e  .  proceed  or  dis- 
miss for  msufflclency.  frivolity  etc  leven  a 
dismlanal  gives  the  Commission  the  oppor- 
runltf  •«•  give  the  subject  Judge  an  informal 
non-statutory   ■■warning"  i 

Hearings  Commission  determination  to 
proceed  means  full  scale  hearings  on  conduct 
uf  judge  -Subject  Judge  to  receive  notice 
of  hearing,  has  right  to  attend,  have  counsel, 
offer  evidence  crijss-examlne.  etc  .  rules  of 
evidence  to  be  established  by  Conference 

F\nd\ng'i  or  Fact  Report  and  Recommen- 
dation 

Finding  that  Judge's  conduct  not  Incon- 
sistent with  ArUcle  III  good  behavior  re- 
quirement.— Subject  judge  and  complrilnant 
are  notified  Matter  ends  here  Judge  may 
'releaae  "  record  to  public 

Finding  that  Judge  s  conduct  i.t  err  ha.-,  been 
mconsl.stent  with  .Article  III  gixxl  benavlor 
requirements--  Subject  Judge  so  notltted 
C  .mmlsslon  so  reports  to  Conference,  recom- 
mending removal  of  Judge  Commission  has 
power  to  maXe  order  concerning  business 
pending  before  subject  Judge. 

Conference  Review  of  Commission  record 
and  flndmKS  may  be  undertaken  by  a  com- 
m;ttet?    il    'he  Conference 

Additional  Appropriate  Action  by  Confer- 
ence r  committee  including  additional 
hearings  briefs  etc  Subject  Judge  has  same 
rights  as  he  had  at  Commission   level. 

Conference  Determination 

Reject  Commission  recommendation — find 
Judge's  conduct  not  Inconsistent  with  'good 
behavior'  M<itter  ends  here  Judge  may  re- 
lease record  to  public. 

Accept  Commlswlon  recommendations — 
prepare  certification  of  Judge's  'bad  conduct" 
t^)  Pr(?6ident,  but  itay  its  Issue  pending  Su- 
preme Court  proceedings. 

Supreme  Court  Review  of  Conference  de- 
,  isii.n  to  certify  Judge  for  removal.  Optional 

P^cfidential  Action  Commission's  stay  of 
:ert:ac;ition  lapses  when  time  to  file  cer- 
tiorari petition  hail  run  or  when  petition  Is 
>therwlse  disposed  of  Upon  receipt  of  cer- 
•'.Sca'i'jn  by  President.  Judge  Is  removed 
President  to  forthwith  "  aptiolnt  successor 
(With  advice  and  consent  of  Senate i 
C    Disability  proceedings 

Initiation  of  Inquiry    As  in  removal,  above 

Preliminary  Inie:itigation  As  in  removal. 
ab<')ve 

Initial  Determination  As  in  removal, 
above 

Hearing    As  in  removal,  above 

Determination  Two  questions  to  answer. 
■Is  Judge  suffering  from  a  physical  or  men- 
tal disability  seriously  Interfering  with  the 
perfi>rmance  bv  him  of  one  or  more  of  his 
iTltical  duties'""  i  Habitual  Intemperance  Is 
made  such  a  disability  by  the  statute  i  "Is 
such  disability  now.  or  Is  It  likely  to  be- 
come, permanent  In  nature?" 


;/  Commission  answers  either  or  both 
questions  No  Judge  is  notified;  Judge  re- 
mains   in      regular    active    service 

//  Commission  answers  both  questions 
-Yet"  judge  Is  reured.  retalris  office  but 
leaves  'reipilar  active  service"  status;  re- 
tains salary  of  the  office  for  life.  Is  entitled 
to  be  asfllgned  such  cases  as  he  Is  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  '  PrrK-eedlngs  end 
here — no  review  Pre.sldent  to  forthwith" 
appoint  another  regular  active  service" 
judge  to  the  appropriate  court  i  with  the 
ivdvloe  and  consent  of  Senate! . 

D    ■Claim  of  a  judge"  proceedings 

Initiation  of  Inquiry  Claim  by  a  retired 
judge  that  he  Is  not  being  assigned  to  such 
business  of  the  court  as  he  Is  willing  and 
able  to  undertake  iNB  Bill  gives  him  a 
kind   of      right  '    to   such   assignments  i 

Proceedings  At  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission 

Determination  After  such  Investigation  as 
It  deems  adequate  Commission  may  find 

Judge'i  claim  aubttantiated  -Commission 
mav  enter  appropriate  order  to  ftsslgnment 
authority  of  his  court  Case  ends  here— no 
review 

Judge  1  claim  not  substantiated  Case  ends 
here — no  review  "^ 

E    General  policy  provisions 

Papers  and  testimony  before  Commission 
or  Conference  prii  tleged 

All  proceeding'^  of  Commission  or  Con- 
ference m  these  confldenUal.  but  subject 
judge  may  request  disclosure  to  pvibllc  His 
petition  for  re-tioran  to  the  Supreme  Court 
m  removal  matter  will  effect  pro  tanto  dls- 
cl<.>8ure  of  papers,  record,  etc  necessary  to 
consideration  of  liis  application 

So  Commission  or  Conference  member  to 
participate  in  determination  by  such  body 
of  his  own  or  his  court-brothers  ca^e  or 
claim 

F  Powers  of  commission  and  conference 

Each  has  powers  of  oourt  generally. 

Each,  may  compel  testimony,  grant  Immu- 
nity, etc 

Eactx  may  Issue  orders  etc  ,  has  contempt 
power. 

Commission  to  employ  permanent  staff, 
may  also  hire  temporary  assistants.  'X)unsel. 
etc 

Conference  may  hire  temporary  assistants. 
counsel,  etc 

TITLE    II  —  RETIREMENT    OF    JUDGES 

.4    Ketiremenr /or  ape 

Judge  may  retire  at  any  age  after  twenty 
years  of  service 

B.  Disability  retirement 

Judge  may  t'oiunfarUy  retire  at  any  age 
and  after  any  perKid  of  service  when  F>erma- 
nently  disabled  from  performing  one  or  more 
uf  his  critical  judicial  duties 

Judge  may  be  involuntarily  retired  by  ac- 
tion i>(  Commission  isee  ab<ivei 

Retired  Judges  given  'right"  to  assignments 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  undertake 

Office  and  Salari/  of  a  voluntarily  or  Invol- 
untarily retired   judge  preserved  for  life 

TTTLE    III — JUDICIAL    SURVIVORSHIP    ANNUITIES 

Revision  of  ensttng  .  •.•de  provisions 
To  bring  survivorship  benefits  available  to 

widows  and  dependent  children  of  deceased 

Judges  up  to  those  available  to  survivors  of 

Members  of  Congress; 

To  avoid  Impending  bankruptcy  of  present 

judicial  survivor's  ftind. 

To    relocate    Judicial    survivorship    within 

title  5.  but  preserve  administration  of  funds 

to  the  Judiciary 

rtTLE      rV JUDICIAL      CONFXICTS      OF      INTEREST 

A    Reporting  and  disclosure 

Each  Judge  and  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  file,  at  least  annuallv,  a  statement  of  his 
nnanctal  and  other  specified  interests  Partic- 
ipation by  Judge  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  or 
.n  a  decision  affecting  such  Interest  is   "wUl- 


.'ul  misconduct  m  otnce'  making  him  liable 
to  romovul.  unless  tbe  interest  Is  de  muiitriiv 
or  he  gets  approval  of  appropriate  authoriiy 
irullng  of  no  substantial  Interest")  bej.re 
he  participates 

Wi/(/ii/  failure  to  file  or  fraudulent  filing  s 
■  willful  misconduct  in  office" — makes  Judges 
liable  to  removal 

Judicial  Conference  to  make  rulei  for  ad- 
ministration of  conflict  of  interest  provisions 
C'-mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  permitted  to  inspect  the 
financial  statements  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

TITLE    V — MISCEU.ANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

A  Reform  of  Judicial  Council  membership 
Each  council  to  be  composed  of  equal  num- 
bers, circuit  and  district  Judges  two  times  the 
number  of  circuit  Judgeships  authorlzetl 
but  not  more  than  total  of  8 — not  Including 
circuit  chief  Judge 

Circuit  Judges  'iummoned  m  order  of 
seniority  of  circuit  Judgeship  commission 

District  Judges  summoned  to  be  elected  by 
district  chief  judges  from  circuit  from  among 
themselves  i except  DC  I 

B    Court  executive 
Appointment    of    court    executive    in    each 
Circuit     to     exercise     administrative     [xswers 
delegated  by  the  Circuit  Council. 

C  Selection  of  chief  judges 
Selection  of  Clitef  Judges — Circuit  and 
District  Court  Judges  sixty-slx  years  of  age 
or  older  not  eligible  for  promotion  to  chief 
judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Court 
respectively. 
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S.  1519— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
NATION.AL    COMMISSION     ON     LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE ACT 

Mr     YARBOROUGH.    Mr     President 
by  Executive  order  of  September  2,  1966. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished a  National  Advisor>'  Commission 
on  Librane.";.  which  was  charged  to 

Fir.st  Make  a  comprehensive  .study  and 
appraisal  of  the  role  of  libraries  as  re- 
sources fur  scholarly  pursuits,  as  centeis 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledse.  and 
as  components  of  the  evolving  national 
information  systems; 

Second  Appraise  the  policies,  pro- 
erams,  and  practices  of  public  agencie;> 
and  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. toKether  with  other  factors  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  role  and  efTectivt 
utilization  of  libraries; 

Third.  .Appraise  library  funding,  in- 
cludini-'  Federal  support  of  libraries,  to 
determine  how  funds  available  for  the 
construction  and  support  of  libraries  and 
library  services  can  be  more  effectively 
and  etficiently  utilized;  and 

Fourth  Develop  recommendations  for 
action  bv  Government  or  private  insti- 
tutions and  oiTanizations  designed  to  in- 
sure an  t'fTective  and  efficient  library  sys- 
tem for  the  Nation. 

In  Its  studies  the  group  met  11  times 
as  a  full  Commission  to  discuss  library 
problems  and  potentials.  Tliey  also  heard 
formal  testimony  and  had  informal  dis- 
cu.ssions  with  technological  expert."^,  li- 
brarians, people  from  Govnnment  and 
private  agencies  and  a  variety  of  users 
and  producers  of  both  conventional  li- 
brar>'  material  and  newer  forms  of  in- 
formational transfer.  They  al.so  held 
regional  meetings  in  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  ascertain  the 
people  s  librar>-  needs  at  the  grassroots 
of  our  Nation. 


Per  example,  47  Texans  from  all  areas 
of  our  State  were  heard  at  the  Commla- 
sion's  1-day  regional  hearing  in  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  on  October  6,  1967.  Mayor  W.  D. 
Rogers,  of  Lubbock,  where  the  Lubbock 
City-Coimty  Library  has  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  10  major  resource  center 
libraries  in  the  State  of  Texas,  testified: 

The  .  .  library  Is  the  only  Institution  .  .  . 
available  to  all  people  of  all  races,  creeds, 
age  groups,  and  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, whereby  a  citizen  may  Improve  his 
economic  potential  through  seU-educatlon, 
tind  the  facts  needed  to  do  research  neces- 
sary to  operate  his  business,  seek  to  Improve 
ills  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  find  ecstatic  fulfill- 
ment through  the  culture  of  past  ages  and 
broaden  his  horizons  to  worlds  beyond  his 
.iv,n. 

The  Commission,  in  a  report  filed  July 
1.  1968,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
President,  made  a  niunber  of  recom- 
mendations, the  first  of  which  was  the 
"establishment  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Informational  Sci- 
ence as  a  continuing  Federal  planning 
agency." 

In  its  report  on  this  recommendation, 
the  Commission  said: 

In  order  to  Implement  and  further  develop 
the  national  policy  of  library  services  for  the 
Nation's  needs,  the  most  Important  single 
measure  that  can  be  undertaken  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  continuing  Federal  plan- 
ning agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  to  carry 
out  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Libraries. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1519)  to  establish  a  Na- 
Monal  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science,  and  for  other  pur- 
Doses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
vvas  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1519 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  this 
.'Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
.^ct." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that 
;ibrary  and  Information  services  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states  are  essential  to  achieve  national  goals 
.md  to  utilize  most  effectively  the  Nation's 
educational  resources  and  that  the  Federal 
kiovernment  will  cooperate  with  State  and 
iocal  governments  and  public  and  private 
.'igencles  In  assuring  optimum  provision  of 
.■■uch   services. 

Sec.  3  There  is  hereby  established,  as  an 
i:idef>endent  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch,  a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
:ind  Information  Science  (hereinafter  re- 
Jerred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  necessary  administrative  services 
'  including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement!  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 


funds  of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

FTTNCnONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing  plans 
for.  and  advising  the  appropriate  govern- 
ments and  agencies  on,  tiie  policy  set  forth 
In  section  2.  In  carrying  out  that  responsibil- 
ity, the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  Implementation  of  national  policy  by 
such  statements,  presentations,  and  reports 
as  It  deems  appropriate; 

(2)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
of  the  library  and  Informational  needs  of 
the  Nation  and  the  means  by  which  these 
needs  may  be  met  through  Information  cen- 
ters, through  the  libraries  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  through  pubUc.  research,  spe- 
cial and  other  types  of  libraries; 

(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  library 
and  Information  science  programs  and  dis- 
seminate the  results  thereof; 

(4)  develop  overall  plans  for  meeting  na- 
tional library  and  informational  needs  and 
for  the  coordination  of  activities  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  levels  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  library  and  informa- 
tional resources  of  the  Nation  to  meet  those 
needs: 

(5)  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  Federal.  State,  local  and  private 
agencies  regarding  library  and  information 
sciences; 

(6)  promote  research  and  development 
activities  which  will  extend  and  improve  the 
Nation's  library  and  information-handling 
capability  as  essential  links  in  the  national 
communications  networks:    and 

(7)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, (not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year),  a  report  on  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Federal  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  any  of  its 
functions  under  subsecUon  (a)  and  to  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  such  reports,  findings, 
studies,  and  records  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are. 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec,  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  Not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  professional 
librarians  or  information  specialists,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  persons  havine  special 
competence  or  interest  in  the  needs  of  our 
society  for  library  and  information  services. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman 
of  the  Commission.  The  terms  of  office  of 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  five 
years,  except  that  1 1 )  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  appointed  shall  commence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  expire  three  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  (2)  a  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion ol  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  t»nn. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  fuUtlme  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  "while   attending  meet- 


ings or  conferences  of  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  OS- 18  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service. 

ic)(l)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  uf 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service,  such  prfi- 
fessional  and  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  of  such  personnel  as 
is  necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946.  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day 
(or.  if  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code),  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
home  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  services. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  apprc- 
prlated  by  the  Congress  for  the  purposes  rf 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


S  1520— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  during 
the  90th  Congress  our  beloved  former 
dean  of  the  Senate.  Carl  Hayden.  to- 
gether with  14  other  Senators,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  correct  a  basic  in- 
equity in  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  affect 
newspapers.  His  bill.  S.  1312,  was  the 
subject  of  21  days  of  extensive  and  far- 
ranging  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation. 
These  hearings,  contained  in  six  printed 
volumes,  to  date,  with  at  least  one  more 
still  in  preparation,  covered  in  detail  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  business. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  and  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  major  criticisms  voiced 
to  S.  1312  as  introduced.  Senator  Hayden 
suggested  to  the  subcommittee  an 
amended  version  of  the  bill.  The 
amended  bill,  called  the  newspaper  pres- 
ervation bill,  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion for  that  committee  or  the  Senate  to 
act  on  the  bill. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  Senate 
action  could  not  be  taken  during  Senator 
Hayden's  last  term.  However.  I  am  in- 
troducing acain  today,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  24  Senators,  the  newspaper 
preservation  bill,  identical  to  the  bill 
prepared  by  Senator  Hayden  and  fa- 
vorably reported  last  year  by  the  Antl- 
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trust  and  MonotKi'.y  Subcommittee  This 
legislation  is  true  to  his  purpose,  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  joint  newspaper  oper- 
atinii{  arranRcments  and  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  sp'.nt  and  intent  of  the 
antitrust  laws 

A  jo.nt  newspaper  operating  arrani^e- 
ment  legeUi/es  the  combining  or  merglrn^ 
of  the  commeicial  functions  of  two  news- 
papers--their  printing,  advertising,  and 
circulation  department* — while  main- 
taininii  two  separate  and  competing  news 
and  Pditonal  departments  Thus,  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  may  constitute  a 
total  cimmercial  merger,  but  retain  the 
news  and  edit'")r  al  competition  so  vital 
to  our  democratic  system  of  government 

The  20th  century  has  witnessed  a 
steady  decline  of  .separately  owned  news- 
papers m  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
Many  cities  which  Just  a  few  years  ago 
enjoyed  a  sireat  diversity  of  editorial 
voices  have  seen  the  number  of  such 
voices  shnnk.  stenerally  leaving  only  one 
paper — sometimes  with  morning  and 
Afternoon  editions — where  there  once 
had  b«an  two  or  more 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  loss 
of  such  papers  is  the  result  of  a  dranmg 
off  of  advert.smg  rvwnue  to  competint; 
media,  including  radio  and  television, 
and  the  stetidily  increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duct on.  in  both  labur  and  newsprint 
While  some  may  say  that  a  newspaper 
died  t)ecaiise  it  was  a  bad"  paper.  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  can  make  such  a 
judgment,  and  particularly  m  light  of 
the  death  of  such  papers  as  the  highly 
regarded  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

The  economic  pre.ssures  upon  news- 
papers became  readily  apparent  during 
the  depression.  In  .seeking  a  means 
whereby  two  ccmpet.ng  newspapers 
could  continue  m  operation  when  the 
economic  situation  was  such  that  only 
one  could  survive  in  full  commercial 
competition,  the  two  papers  in  Albuquer- 
que devised  the  f^rst  joint  operating  ar- 
r.^ngement  The  commercial  functions  of 
the  two  newspapers  were  totally  merited, 
but  each  paper  maintained  its  own  news 
and  editonal  policy  This  joint  opera- 
tion entered  into  :n  1933,  proved  to  be 
a  successful  means  of  keeping  two  papers 
alive  Since  1933  similar  operations  have 
been  entered  into  m  22  cities,  including 
San  Frsincisco  in  1965,  and  Miami  in 
1966 

In  addition  to  the  arrangement  in 
Albuquerque,  and  the  one  entered  into 
m  m.y  home  city  of  Honolulu,  there  are 
like  arrangements  in:  Birmingham.  Ala  . 
San  Francisco;  Miami:  Tucson:  Evans- 
vUle:  Fort  Wayne:  Shreveport:  St.  Louis: 
Lincoln:  Columbus.  Tulsa:  Salt  Lake 
City:  Pranklm-Oil  City.  Pa  :  Pittsburgh; 
Nashville;  KnoxvUle;  El  Paso:  Bristol. 
Tenn.-Va  :  Charleston.  W  Va.;  and 
Madison.  Wis.  Many  of  these  arrange- 
ments date  back  for  20  years  or  more 
and.  though  they  received  the  scrutiny 
of  several  attorneys  general,  there  ap- 
parently was  little  doubt  as  to  their 
legality 

Late  m  1964  the  Antitrust  Divl.sion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  brought  an  ac- 
tion in  the  Tucson  Federal  court,  chal- 
lenging the  Joint  operation  that  had  been 
in  existence  there  for  some  25  years.  Pur- 
suant to  a  Government  motion  for  sum- 


mary judgment  and  without  reviewing 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  natural  re.^ults  of  breaking  it 
apart,  the  court  held  that  a  Joint  oper- 
ating arrangement  was  a  per  se  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws 

And  here  is  the  anomaly  While  It  is 
recognized  by  all.  including  the  court  in 
Tucson,  that  the  joint  operating  ar- 
rangement had  preserved  two  separate 
and  distinct  news  and  editorial  voices, 
the  operation  violated  the  antitnist  laws 
though  a  total  and  absolute  merger  of 
the  two  papers,  including  the  news  and 
editorial  voices,  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable under  the  failing  company  doc- 
trine of  the  antitrust  laws 

.\  complete  and  total  merger,  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  news  and  edit  )rlal  voices, 
would  meet  the  test  of  the  antiti-ust  laws, 
but  a  commercial  merger.  prcser\!ng  two 
separate  and  competing  voices,  violates 
the  antitrust  laws. 

To  me  this  is  a  .sophistry  which  is  too 
subtle  to  be  acceptable  The  more  per- 
vasive merser.  eliminating  any  vestige 
of  competition,  is  acceptable  under  anti- 
tnist doctrine,  but  an  arrangement 
which  provides  for  the  economies  of 
Joint  printing,  advertising  and  circula- 
tion with  continued  competition  in  the 
essential  realm  of  thought  and  ideas.  Is 
condemned. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  antici- 
pation of  this  Monday's  Supreme  Court 
action  upholding  the  lower  court,  has 
announced  its  intention  of  moving 
against  all  of  the  other  Joint  operating 
arrangement's,  forcing  them  to  separate 
commercially  Tlie  economic  facts  dem- 
onstrate that  only  one  of  tlie  newspapers 
would  survive  In  each  of  the  22  cities, 
thus  stilling  one  news  and  editorial  voice 
in  each  city  Tlie  history  of  newspapers 
in  the  20th  century  leaves  little  hope  that 
a  new  paper  would  enter  any  of  these 
metropolitan  markets 

There  are  today  only  59  cities  in  the 
United  States  wheie  there  are  two  or 
more  .separately  owned  newspapers.  If 
the  22  cities  with  Joint  operations  are 
eliminated — as  the  Justice  Department 
now  propose.s — then  there  will  be  only  37 
cities  with  such  .separately  owned  news 
and  editorial  voices,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  economic  bases  of  such  papers 
are  shaky  in  more  'han  one  of  these 
cities. 

Mr  President,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  allow  these  news  voices  to  die.  As 
Judge  Learned  Hand  said  of  the  press: 

It  serves  one  of  tlie  most  vital  of  all 
gerienU  interests,  the  Ulsiemlnatlon  of  news 
fr^im  as  many  dlderent  sources,  and  with  as 
many  ctliferent  facets  .nd  colors  ,is  la 
possible 

These  varying  voices  weave  the  basic 
fabric  of  our  democratic  system. 

That  is  why  Senator  Hayden  intro- 
duced the  newspaper  preservation  bill, 
and  I.  with  my  colleaK'ues.  am  proud  to 
reintroduce  the  same  bill  today.  This 
bill  would  grant  to  Joint  newspaper 
operators  a  very  limited  exemption  to 
the  antitrust  laws,  allowing  two  separate 
newspapers  which  have  entered  Into  a 
joint  operating  arrangement  to  be 
treated  as  a  >inule  entity — a  totally  com- 
bined or  merged  newspaper — would  be 


treated  under  the  antlti-u.st  laws  The 
bill  is  not  complicated,  nor  does  it  do 
harm  to  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
antitru.st  laws. 

I  do  not  lightly  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  recognize  their  im- 
portance to  this  Nation  In  as.surlng  con- 
tinued competition  But.  I  c.mnot  con- 
ceive of  any  public  interest  .served  by  the 
application  of  the  antitru.st  laws  in  a 
way  which  results  in  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
where  the  public  interest  in  a  free  and 
varied  press  runs  afoul  of  the  language, 
but  not  the  spirit  or  intent  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  IS  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  corrective  action. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  has  already  devoted  a  greit 
amount  of  time  to  the  study  of  this  pro'i- 
lem.  The  House  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee al.so  held  hearin'-Ts  on  an  Identical 
bill  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  further  delay  can  be 
avoided,  and  that  prompt  con.sideration 
can  be  given  to  this  prc.ssiniJ  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f erred 

The  bill  iS.  1520'.  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  certain  combinations 
and  arrantrements  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  failing  iiewspaoers.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Inouve  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators*,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  today  with  the  dlstin- 
;;ul.'<hecl  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
m-iny  other  Senators  in  intioducing  the 
News!)aper  Preservation  Act. 

.As  everyone  knows,  this  measure  re- 
lates to  tile  manner  in  which  newspa- 
pers are  operated  in  the  city  of  Tucson 
in  Arizona,  and  in  21  cities  in  19  other 
States,  rangins  from  Hawaii  to  both 
coasts  of  the  mainland.  In  each  of  these 
cities  the  owners  of  two  competing  news- 
papers have  entered  into  joint  operat- 
ing arrangements  as  a  way  to  reduce 
costs  and  to  prevent  the  failure  of  at 
least  one  of  the  two  papers. 

In  Tucson,  for  example,  which  seems 
typical  of  the  other  situations,  a  joint 
operating  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
March  1940,  between  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  For 
many  consecutive  years  prior  to  1940 
Citizen  had  been  operating  at  a  substan- 
tial loss.  Its  debts  surpassed  $100,000  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement.  The  Star,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  operating  at 
a  profit.  Thus,  the  Citizen,  which  was 
losing  advertising  and  circulation  to  the 
Star,   was  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

The  owners  of  these  two  papers  could 
have  resolved  the  situation  by  havin?  the 
Citizen  .sold  to  the  Star — a  complete 
merger.  But  i>oth  owners  felt  that  Tuc- 
.son  should  continue  to  have  two  inde- 
pendent, locally  owned  newspapers  in 
order  to  serve  the  community  with  the 
broadest  contrast  of  opinion  and  ranse 
of  news.  Therefore,  these  papers  entered 
Into  a  special  arrangement  designed  to 
preserve  the  identities  of  each  but  to 
share  their  costs  jointly.  The  agreement 
achieved  this  by  specifically  providing 
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that  the  news  and  editorial  departments 
of  each  would  remain  separate,  while  the 
other  operations  of  their  business  would 
be  integrated.  This  has  meant  a  single 
typesetting  room,  a  single  proofroom, 
combined  printing  press  facilities,  and 
so  forth.  It  has  not,  I  wish  to  add,  meant 
one  crew.  Two  full  crews  of  ranployees 
have  been  retained  for  these  mechanical 
o[>eratlons. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  arrangement 
in  Tucson  has  been  successful.  Both 
newspapers  are  today  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing.  Costs  to  readers  are  lower 
per  page  than  in  1940,  when  the  agree- 
ment was  made,  and  costs  to  advertisers 
are  lower  per  number  of  readers  than 
formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  Citizen 
and  the  Star  have  retained  separate  news 
and  editorial  stalTs  and  engaged  in  vigor- 
ous competition  with  each  other  in  the 
presentation  of  news  and  editorial 
material. 

Then.  In  the  rald-1960's,  after  a  quar- 
ter century  of  operations  In  Tucson  un- 
der this  arrangement,  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision suddenly  saw  something  about  this 
procedure  that  they  had  never  noticed 
before.  Tucson  was  made  the  test  case 
in  a  suit  charging  a  violation  of  the  smtl- 
trust  laws.  Please  note.  If  you  will,  Mr. 
President,  that  by  this  time  similar 
arrangements  had  been  allowed  In  20 
other  cities  and  had  been  In  eCtect  In  six 
of  these  cities  for  more  than  20  years. 
By  now  the  outcome  Is  settled.  The 
district  court  held  that  the  arrangement 
did  violate  the  law,  and  this  week  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  this  decision. 
Regardless  of  this  Court  ruling,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  believe  that  "justice"  or 
•  fairness  "  has  prevailed.  As  the  district 
court  stated  during  prooeedlngs  in  this 
case,  if  the  papers  had  merged  Into  one 
pai^er.  and  printed  morning  and  evening 
editions,  the  Government  would  not  have 
had  much  chance  of  attacking  that  ar- 
rangement. But  because  they  left  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  separate. 
they  ran  into  the  new  rules  thrown  up 
bv  the  Government. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  bill  which  is 
being  introduced  today  is  a  fair  bill.  It 
treats  the  newspapers  fairly  that  are 
already  operating  under  this  tjrpe  of 
arrangement.  It  treats  the  communities 
fairly  by  assuring  them  of  receiving  sepa- 
rate editorial  voices  and  news  presenta- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  Is  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  that  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  The  provision  in  section 
4'b)  which  expressly  prevents  the  bill 
from  l)eing  used  to  allow  predatory  pric- 
ing or  discriminatory  practices  Is  an 
especially  wise  addition. 

There  may  be  other  changes  that  will 
be  put  forth  that  could  sharpen  the  terms 
of  the  bill  and  guarantee  that  It  will  ap- 
ply to  a  limited  situation.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  granting  of  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  imless  carefully  lim- 
ited, might  permit  the  erection  of  bar- 
riers against  the  free  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors in  tinlntended  situations  and 
might  weaken  the  protection  needed  by 
the  suburban  papers. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for  my  part 
CXV 393— Part  6 


I  promise  to  look  carefully  at  any  rea- 
sonable amendments  that  might  be  of- 
fered during  the  course  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  that  would  preserve 
the  continuation  of  the  joint  operating 
arrangements  in  each  of  the  22  cities 
with  such  agreements,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public  in  having  freedom  of  com- 
petition In  the  newspaper  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act  Is  a  necessary  measure.  It 
would  treat  the  joint  operating  news- 
papers on  an  equal  basis  with  newspapers 
that  are  permitted  to  merge  into  a  single 
vmit.  It  would  prevent  the  unnecessary 
demise  of  failing  papers  and  preserve  two 
editorial  voices  and  news  sources  in  com- 
mimitles  which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
able  to  support  two  commercially  com- 
peting papers.  I  urge  that  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  be  taken  on  the  bill. 


S  1530— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  ADDTTIONAL  FUNDS  NEC- 
E3SSARY  FOR  ACQUISITION  OP 
LAND  AT  THE  POINT  REYES  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Mitrphy) 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds  necessary  to  acquire  land 
at  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

In  1962.  Congress  approved  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  and  authorized  funds  to  buy 
the  privately  owned  land.  Today  6*2 
years  later,  almost  half  of  the  land  in 
the  seashore  remains  in  private  hands. 
The  acreage  in  Federal  ownership  is  a 
patchwork  of  random  parcels  which  can- 
not be  managed  as  a  unit.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  reached  the  limit  of 
the  previous  authorization  and  thus  can- 
not buy  the  approximately  32.000  acres 
needed  to  complete  its  land  acquisition 
program. 

The  consequent  delay  is  unfair  to  the 
property  owners  within  the  seashore,  and 
costly  to  the  Federal  Government  as  Cal- 
ifornia lEUid  values  continually  increase. 
I  believe  that  Point  Reyes  should  be 
completed  and  dedicated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  beautiful  and  unique  portion 
of  northern  California  coastline  and 
should  be  maintained  for  the  enjoyment 
and  recreation  of  all  our  Nation.  Con- 
gress wisely  decided  to  make  Point  Reyes 
a  National  Seashore.  The  justifications 
for  that  decision  are  even  more  valid 
today. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  imssage 
of  this  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1530)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  necessary 
for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Fleyes 
National  Seashore  in  California  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cranston  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murphy),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.    1532— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REliATING  TO  BOYCOTTS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  product  boycotts.  I  am  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  this  bill  by  the  following 
Senators:  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  ElASTLAND,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower. 

One  of  the  great  pressing  needs  in  the 
United  States  is  adequate  housing.  The 
figures  used  in  Congress  last  year  were 
26  million  new  homes  or  apartments  over 
the  next  10  years.  6  million  needed  right 
now  for  20  million  Americans  who  live 
in  substandard  housing. 

Our  great  cities  are  rotting.  Whole 
inner  city  sections  need  either  leveling 
and  rebuilding  or  massive  repairing  on  a 
scale  never  before  undertaken.  Also 
needed  is  the  building  of  entire  new  com- 
munities to  relieve  the  teeming  anthill 
pressures  in  the  big  cities. 

For  a  nation  which  has  split  the  atom, 
circumnavigated  the  moon,  manufac- 
tured 8.848,321  automobiles  in  1  year,  this 
should  be  an  easy  task. 

And  so  it  would  be  if  American  tech- 
nology could  be  applied  to  building 
homes  as  it  has  been  applied  in  creating 
rockets  and  spaceships. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  hands  of  our 
architects,  engineers,  and  builders  and 
workmen  have  been  effectively  shackled 
by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  have  the  ability  to  rocket  past  time 
zones,  but  in  the  homebuildlng  business, 
our  courts  have  turned  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock.  They  have  decided  that  we 
shall  meet  21st-centur\'  housing  needs 
with  18th-century  building  methods. 

I  say  this  in  all  candor.  For  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  type  carpenter  could  actually 
arise  from  his  18th-century  sleep  and 
feel  quite  at  home  poimding  nails  and 
sawing  wood  in  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry of  1969. 

Time  has  virtually  stood  still  in  the 
building  business.  If  transportation  had 
followed  a  similar  course,  this  Nation 
would  still  be  moving  about  in  horses  and 
buggies,  open-air  trolley  cars,  and  big 
front-wheel  bicycles. 

This  is  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
effectively  chained  the  people  of  our 
building  industry  to  old  ideas  and  tech- 
niques and  prevented  their  forging  ahead 
with  new  concepts  and  methods. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
strike  these  Supreme-Court-forged 
chains  which  shackle  our  building  indus- 
try. 

Specifically,  my  bill  amends  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  In  order  to 
prohibit  product  boycotts. 

Let  us  go  into  the  history  of  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 

In  a  landmark  5-to-4  decision  in  1967, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  labor 
imlons  may  lawfully  boycott  and  prevent 
irmovations,  improvements  and  eco- 
nomics in  construction  and  other  indus- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  preserving  work 
traditionally  done  at  the  site.  The  prin- 
cipal opinion  was  written  in  National 
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Woodwork  Manufacturers  Association 
agamst  NUIB.  universally  known  in  the 
building  trades  as  the  Philadelphia  Door 
decision 

In  this  case,  a  contractor  on  a  large 
housing  project  m  Philadelphia  required 
3.600  doors.  He  bought  prefitted  doors 
with  holes  cut  for  the  knob  and  spaces 
cut  out  for  the  hinges  since  this  work 
can  be  done  better  and  more  economical- 
ly at  the  factory-  The  carpenters  union 
refused  to  install  the  doors  under  it.s 
contract  provision  By  stopping  the  Job, 
they  forced  the  contractor  to  buj-  "blank" 
doors  which  the  carpenters  cut  and  fitted 
at  the  site  Quite  clearly,  here  was  a 
product  boycott  of  the  precut  doors 

The  Landi-um-Oriffln  Amendments  of 
1959  made  It  unlawful  for  any  union  and 
employer  to  enter  into  a  contract  where- 
by the  employer  agrees  "to  cease  and  re- 
frain from  handling,  using,  selling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  any 
of  the  products  of  any  other  employer,  or 
to  cease  doing  business  with  any  person  " 
Thp  Ijibor  Act  also  makes  It  unlawful 
for.*  union  to  coerce  an  employer  not  to 
use  any  product  or  deal  with  another 
person  whether  or  not  there  is  such  an 
agreement. 

Until  the  Philadelphia  Door  case,  most 
people  familiar  with  the  Labor  Act  would 
have  called  the  unions'  action  a  product 
boycott  and  clearly  unlawful  under  the 
Landrum-GnflOn  amendments. 

But  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  dismissed  the  complaint  of  the 
National  Woodwork  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation on  the  theory  that  the  union's 
purpose  was  preservation  of  work  of  its 
members  and  that  contracts  and  boy- 
cotts having  that  purpose  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  statute  even  though 
Congress  did  not  so  provide  and  even 
though  they  result  in  secondar>-  boycotts 
and  product  boycotts  affectmg  other  em- 
ployees The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  reversed  the  Board  In 
part  But  the  Supreme  Court  predict- 
ably came  up  with  one  of  its  5-to-4  de- 
cisions and  reinstated  the  Board's  deci- 
sion in  full. 

The  Court  majority  concluded  that 
even  though  the  union's  contract  and  its 
boycott  "may  be  within  the  letter  of  the 
statute"  they  are  not  'within  its  spirit  " 
The  letter,"  of  course,  was  the  clear 
language  of  Congress  the  "spirit"  was 
the  fanciful  flight  of  the  Supreme  Court  s 
boundless  imagination  To  use  the  words 
of  the  four  dissenting  Justices 

The  Court  has  substituted  Its  own  notions 
of  sound  tabor  policy  for  the  word  of  Con- 
?rea8. 

The  four  dissenting  Justices  further 
conunented  that  the  majority  used  a 
cunous  inversion  of  logic"  to  reach  its 
conclusion 

The  dissenting  Justices  found  It  clear 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  outlaw  hot 
cargo  contracts  of  this  type  and  all  prod- 
uct boycotts.  In  their  view  "It  is  entirely 
undersUndable  that  Congress  should 
have  sought  to  prohibit  product  boycotts 
having  a  work  preservation  purpose  Un- 
like most  strikes  and  boycotts,  which  are 
temporary  tactical  maneuvers  In  a  par- 
ticular labor  dispute,  work  preservation 
product  boycotts  are  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  the  restraint  on  the  free  flow 


of  1,'oods  in  commerce  is  direct  and  per- 
vasive" E^•en  though  the  union's  pur- 
pose was  the  preservation  of  work 
through  primary  activity,  a  result  of  this 
activity  was  a  boycott  of  a  certain  manu- 
facturer It  cannot  be  said  that  work 
preservation  boycotts  do  not  interfere 
with  the  free  flow  of  woods,  for  they  do. 
These  boycotts  may  be  permanent  in 
character  and  are  certainly  disruptive 
of  the  free  flow  6f  goods  in  commerce, 
as  so  aptly  pointed  out  by  the  dissenting 
Court  members 

The  consequences  of  this  decision  are 
far-reaching  and  disturbing.  The  deci- 
sion embodies  and  upholds  union  feath- 
erbeddiiig.  it  denies  management  its 
ru'ht  to  manage  in  its  exercise  of  choice 
of  methods  and  products,  it  kills  inno- 
vation, improvement,  and  lowering  of 
costs.  It  thwarts  increases  in  productiv- 
ity and  It  even  strikes  at  other  union 
members  whose  labor  produces  prefabri- 
cated product.s  Pandora's  box  was  in- 
deed opened  by  this  Philadelphia  Door 
case  A  brief  look  at  recent  events  eml- 
natlng  from  this  decision  can  only  begin 
to  show  the  ramifications  that  it  will 
have  on  our  economy 

In  Cleveland,  the  Building  Trades  Un- 
ion struck  home  builders  in  that  city  for 
an  agreement  i.ot  to  use  prefabricated 
roof  trusses,  cabinets,  and  similar  pre- 
fabricated materials 

The  San  Diego  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil opposed  use  of  concrete  forms  which 
were  prefabricated  off  the  job  site.  The 
council  insisted  .such  forms  should  be 
constructed  by  the  union  at  the  site. 

The  AFL-CIO  plumbers  refused  to  In- 
stall prefabricated  heating  equipment  on 
a  Ford  MotDr  construction  project  in  St. 
Thomas.  Ontario,  unless  all  piping  in  the 
uruts  was  dismantled  and  reassembled 
by  the  plumbers  en  the  Job. 

In  Houston,  the  local  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  Union 
declined  to  install  precut  insulation  and 
struck  in  i)roiest  Charges  that  the  strike 
constituted  a  .secondary-  boycott  were  dis- 
missed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Its  decision  was  later  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

On  a  New  York  department  store  Job. 
a  sheet  metal  workers  local  refused  to 
handle  sheet  metal  parts,  including  air- 
condltioninn  dampers,  purchased  from  a 
Milwaukee  firm  The  basis  of  this  protest 
was  union  insistence  that  the  parts  used 
on  the  Job  had  to  be  manufactured  by 
members  of  the  New  York  local.  This 
boycott  of  products  from  other  than 
union-approved  manufacturers  was  up- 
held by  the  Federal  court  of  appeals. 

Late  last  year,  a  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals in  a  case  involving  the  American 
Boiler  Manufacturers  Association,  broad- 
ened the  holding  of  the  National  Wood- 
work ase  to  permit  construction  unions 
to  boycott  prefabricated  products  to  re- 
acquire work  previously  lost,  and  further 
held,  that  If  the  selection  of  the  pre- 
fabricated product  Is  not  within  the  con- 
tractor's right  to  control,  the  fact  would 
not   make  much.  If  any.  difference. 

In  another  recent  case  involving  the 
Tonka  Toy  Co  .  a  union  was  held  to  be 
within  Its  rights  in  refusing  to  Install 
prefabricated  boilers  specified  by  the 
design   architect.  The  union  contended 


that  It  was  entitled  to  refuse  to  handle 
such  equipment  on  the  basis  that  the 
prefabricatlon  of  the  boiler  took  away 
work  historically  done  by  the  union  The 
National  Woodwork  case  was  the  prece- 
dent 

Such  decisions,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  re- 
fusal by  unions  to  Install  other  cost  and 
time  saving  materials  which  may  be 
specified  by  architects  aiid  engineers. 
This  limits  the  design  professional's  free- 
dom in  selecting  the  best  materials  or 
methods  to  accomplish  a  project. 

The  unions  often  cite  historical  work 
practices  in  construction  to  Justify  a  veto 
of  even  the  most  elementary  advances. 
The  plumbers,  for  example,  have  long 
Insisted  that  piping  imder  2  inches  in 
diameter  be  assembled  on  the  site  The 
most  ludicrous  example  of  this  make- 
work  mentality  occurred  at  the  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  when  pipefitters  re- 
fused to  handle  a  prefabricated  mani- 
fold, an  assembly  of  pipes  and  valves 
used  in  the  hydraulic  system  of  an  ICBM 
launching  pad.  The  unions  insisted  that 
the  unit  be  knocked  down  and  reas- 
sembled. Since  disassembly  might  have 
damaged  the  unit,  the  union  agreed  that 
it  would  merely  charge  for  the  time  that 
would  have  been  expended  on  the  ;ob. 
and  insisted  that  an  appropriate  number 
of  men  sqtmt  around  the  object.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  a  welding  bead  or 
mark  was  ceremoniously  added  and  the 
imlt  was  then  trundled  off  to  the  assem- 
bly site.  This  ritual  act  became  known 
as   "blessing  the  manifold  " 

The  wording  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  particularly  disturbing  since 
it  appears  to  apply  even  if  the  use  of 
such  materials  is  not  covered  by  a  pro- 
tective union  agreement.  Unions  are  au- 
thorized to  use  boycotts  or  strikes  to  pre- 
vent installation  or  use  of  any  kind  of 
prefabricated  product  or  material  so  long 
as  their  ultimate  objective  is  to  insure 
or  secure  work  for  members. 

It  is  impx)rtant  to  note  that  the  minor- 
ity opinion  of  the  four  dissenters  in  the 
National  Woodwork  case  disagrees  with 
the  majority  on  every  point,  and  finds 
instead,  that: 

Relevant  legislative  history  confirms  and 
reinforces  the  plain  meaning  of  the  statute 
and  petabllshes  that  the  union's  product 
boycott  In  this  case  and  the  agreement  au- 
thorizing It  were  both  unfair  labor  practices. 
In  deciding  to  the  contrary,  the  Court  has 
substituted  Its  own  notions  of  sound  labor 
policy  for  the  word  of  Congress.  There  may 
be  social  and  economic  arguments  for  chang- 
ing the  law  of  product  twycotts  .  but  those 
changes  are  not  for  this  Court  to  make 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  four  out 
of  nine  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  plainly 
and  bluntly  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
had  been  either  Ignored  or  wildly  dis- 
torted to  make  law  out  of  the  biased 
sentiments  of  the  individual  Court  mem- 
bers. 

The  Important  thing  now  will  be  for 
Congress  to  correct  this  Court  decision 
and  make  clear  that  It  Intends  to  have  a 
free  and  progressive  economy  rather 
than  one  hamstrung  by  union  boycotts 
of  all  new  products  and  innovations. 

These  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
building  trades  on  the  use  of  prefabri- 
cated   products    are    seriously    holding 
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iown  productivity.  Technological  prog- 
ress in  the  construction  industry  is  im- 
oeded  and  costs  are  being  increased  be- 
yond todays  all-time  high.  Carried  to 
their  ultimate  conclusion,  these  recent 
Court  decisions  mean  that  unions  could 
ban  all  technical  progress  In  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

Unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  do  away 
with  this  practice  by  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional Woodwork  doctrine  will  allow  con- 
tinued union  activity  in  this  area  with 
results  not  only  in  the  realm  of  work 
oreservatlon  but  also  with  the  additional 
effect  of  depriving  secondary  employers 
of  business  and  the  consumer  of  sub- 
stantial economic  advantages. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  great  na- 
tional need  for  housing.  This  is  a  priority 
problem  which  demands  solution  like 
Vietnam,  crime,  education,  pollution.  On 
these  latter  problems,  all  of  us  see  day- 
light at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  even 
though  It  may  be  long,  uphill  and  we 
have  to  crawl  instead  of  run. 

But  if  we  try  to  solve  housing  with 
century-old  tools  and  techniques,  we  are 
indeed  doomed  to  stay  in  the  darkness  of 
the  tunnel  permanently.  ..  .      *», 

There  is  universal  agreement  by  the 
housing  experts  and  planners,  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  by  the  contractors, 
that  there  is  no  way  for  this  Nation  to 
meet  this  urgent  need  and  put  our  peo- 
ple under  adequate  roofs,  unless  we  go 
to  new  ways  of  building.  These  must  in- 
clude  prefabricatlon,    systems   analysis 
and  programing,  new  resources,  new  pol- 
icies new  concepts,  and  new  techniques. 
The  Irony  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  the  attitudes  of  a  few  labor 
leaders  is  that  all  this  is  self-defeating. 
Their  reason  is  to  presei^e  jobs,  to 
make  work. 

But  with  new  building  methods,  DU- 
lions  of  dollars  could  be  funneled  into 
the  building  industry,  creating  countless 
new  Jobs  all  over  the  Nation,  a  delicious 
dessert  to  top  off  the  main  course  of 
solving  the  housing  problem. 

Further  irony  is  that  the  European 
builders  have  already  paved  the  way. 
They  are  solving  their  acute  housing 
needs  with  just  this  sort  of  innovation. 
They  are  applying  mass  production 
techniques. 

Happily,  they  are  not  hamstrung  by 
a  Supreme  Court  of  nine  men,  already 
comfortably  housed  in  a  marble  palace. 
Fifty  years  ago,  only  the  wealthy  could 
afford  an  automobile.  Now,  all  of  our 
citizens  can.  In  fact,  it  has  become  a 
necessity  of  life.  And  the  auto  today 
which  even  the  poor  can  own  Is  a  far 
better  vehicle  than  that  previously 
owned  by  the  rich.  All  this  has  come 
about  because  of  constantly  changing 
and  improving  techniques. 

The  auto  worker  Is  one  of  the  best  paid 
in  America.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  be- 
cause his  constantly  increasing  produc- 
tivity earns  him  the  right  to  a  bigger 
share  of  the  dollar  take  of  this  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  a  $7.50-an-hour  plumber  is  pro- 
ducing little  more  work  than  his  grand- 
father at  75  cents  a  day. 

He.  then,  is  getting  a  free  ride  on  the 
increased  productivity  of  other  workers. 
That  is  bad  enough,  but  now  backed  up 


by  the  Supreme  Court,  his  labor  leaders 
want  to  prevent  other  workers  in  the 
product  part  of  the  building  business 
from  further  enhancing  his  excellent 
economic  position  and  at  the  same  time 
strike  a  grevious  blow  at  the  chances  of 
other  less  fortunate  Americans  to  finally 
obtain  decent  housing,  so  long  overdue 
to  them.  ,  , 

My  bill  cuts  across  party  lines  and 
philosophical  differences. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  want  to  help 
out  in  solving  this  housing  need. 

Here  is  legislation  which  Is  a  must  if 
we  are  to  break  the  housing  logjam.  The 
bill  will  also  be  an  economic  boom  to 
those  who  oppose  it. 

Way  back  in  the  slow  moving,  qmet 
times  of  1923,  the  famous  architect  Le 
Corbusier  said: 

Building  is  at  the  root  of  social  unrest  to- 
day .  .  -  entire  cities  have  to  be  constructed. 
or  reconstructed,  in  order  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  comfort,  for  if  it  is  delayed  too  long, 
there  may  t*  a  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  society. 

He  was  so  right.  His  predicted  revolu- 
tion is  now  with  us. 

One  way  of  paving  the  way  for  the 
new  construction  needed  is  this  legisla- 
tion outlawing  product  boycotts,  for  the 
second  time,  I  might  say. 

Hopefully,  this  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  get  the  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^     „ 

The  bill  (S.  1532)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain secondary  boycotts,  regardless  of 
motive,  an  imfair  labor  practice,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gtjr- 
NEY  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335)  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  endangered  species  of 
animals  illegally  taken,  or  the  transpor- 
tation in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States  of  animals  illegally  taken 
in  violation  of  State  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the    Senator    from    New    York     (Mr. 


Javits).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf',  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale»,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson'. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pell'.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicoFFt.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott  »,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr.  Tydincs  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  >  Mr. 
Young),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  338)  I  introduced  January  16. 
1969,  to  provide  for  increased  education- 
al opportunities  for  cold  war  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  be  added 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S. 
35)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  extend  the  head  of  household 
benefits  to  unremarried  widows  and  wid- 
owers and  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more,  who  main- 
tain their  own  households. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy),  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1179  > 
the  Airline  Special  Services  Act  of  1969. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70 >  to  provide 
that  the  nuclear  accelerator  to  be  con- 
structed at  Weston.  111.,  shall  benamed 
the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Acce^-ator 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so -ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  164— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  INTERPRETA- 
TION   OF    NUCLEAR    NONPROLIF- 
ERATION  TREATY 
Mr.  ER'VIN  submitted  a  resolution  'S. 
Res.   164)    relating  to  interpreUtion  of 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  over,  under  the  rule, 
and  to  be  printed. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ervin,  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  165— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT  - 
ING  OF  A  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"CRIME  AGAINST  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr.   BIBLE   submitted   the   following 

resolution  (S.  Res.  165) ;  which  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnistnUon 

S.  Rxa  1S6 
Resolved.  ThAt  »  report  of  Ui«  Smail  Busl- 
naaa  AdmlJaUUttUon  en.UU«d  Crime  Agalnat 
Stnall  Bualn«aa.  '  subinitt«d  to  the  Congr«aa 
pursuant  to  Public  L*«  OO- 104.  the  Small 
Buslnew  Proteotlon  Act  of  19«7.  be  printed 
la  four  p«rta  with  Ulustratlona  ma  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  tbere  be  printed  one 
thousand  four  hundred  additional  copies  of 
■uch  document  for  the  uae  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small   Bualneaa 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POREION  RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations 

WUllAm  B  Buffum.  of  New  York,  a 
PoreigTi  Service  officer  of  class  I.  to  be 
the  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
Strftes  of  America  to  the  Uruted  Nations 
with' the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Elxtraordlnary  and  Plenlpotentlar>' 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations 

Glenn  A  Olds,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate 


SPEECH  BY  HUBERT  HUMPHREY 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  In- 
vite attention  to  the  perceptive  and 
imatiCinative  remark.s  recently  delivered 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
honored  former  coileasoies.  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  at  the  Macalester  Collet?e 
Urban  Crisis  Symposium 

Professor  Humphrey  called  for  a 
■'model  States"  proKram  to  complement 
our  pre.sent  model  cities  program  While 
noting  the  dangers  of  "urban  .sprawl." 
Professor  Humphrey  went  on  to  indicate 
Che  urgent  need  to  e.xpand  our  present 
model  c-.ties  program  Such  an  effort  is 
plainly  needed  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
haphazard  and  irrational  growth  pat- 
terns which  cripple  so  many  of  our  e.x- 
Lsting  metropolitan  centers  " 

Professor  Humphrey  later  pointed  out 
that  the  primary  reason  the  urban  crisis 
has  not  been  solved  can  be  traced  to  "an 
inability  or  an  unwillingness  of  the  peo- 
ple\s  elected  representatives  to  act  on 
a  scale  which  reflects  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  "" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unani- 
.Tious  consent  that  the  te.xt  of  Professor 
Humphrey "s  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Remaaks  or  Hon  Hubut  Himphret  at  Ur- 
8A.N  C»iaM  Stmposivu.  Mac/ii,este«  Col- 
lege. St    Paul.  Minn  .  Pebruart  33,  1969 

American  political  history  could  be  written 
from  the  persf)ective  of  the  crises  which  pe- 
riodically   threatened    the    existence    of    our 


democracy  but  crises  which  erentuaily 

were  i>vercome  by  the  fundamental  strength 
and  reelllency  of  the  American  political 
system 

Por  much  of  the  19th  century,  the  para- 
mount political  issue  was  slavery  and  pres- 
ervaUon  of  the  union 

During  the  1930's  and  1030's.  It  became  the 
survival  of  our  economy 

Foday  It  Is  the  survival  of  our  cttlee 
In   rnrltln«i  the   facts  and  statistics  of  the 
arban   cnsls    we   umially   forget   that   this   Is 
fundamentally  a  political  crisis  an  Issue 

which  In  the  end.  must  be  solved  by  political 
action 

Por  only  as  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments receive  a  popular  mandate  to  act — 
a  clear  political  decision  by  the  American 
people  til  ifet  the  Job  done — will  we  be  able 
to  mobilize  the  necessary  reaourcea  to  break 
the  .le&mlesa  web  of  problems  which  today  is 
strangling  our  major  metropolitan  centers 

Our  failures  to  date,  moreover,  have  been 
prfmartly  political  failures — an  Inability  or 
an  unwillingness  of  the  peoples'  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  act  on  a  scale  which  reflects 
the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  And  so  it  is  to 
politic.^;  action  In  behalf  of  our  cities  that  we 
should  turn  .)ur  attenUon 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  Is  evident  to 
anyone  who  trtcs  to  walk  In  our  cities  or 

drive  or  breathe  or  find  a  quiet  park., 

or  a  home,  or  a  h(«pltal.  or  a  school  of  which 
a  child  coiild  be  proud 

Ufe  for  the  realdents  of  our  ghettos  and 
.ilums  Is  even  harsher,  more  tragic 

There  is  physical  overcrowding  which  ren- 
ders almost  LmpoBSlble  the  normal  conduct 
of  Me 

In  Harlem  'he  population  density  Is  almoet 
140  thousand  persons  per  square  mile  This 
contrasts  with  26  thousand  persons  per 
square  mile  In  all  of  New  York  City  or 

h5    hu.Trlred    in    Minneapolis  or   50   per 

square  m.le  for  ihe  entire  United  States 

If  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
lived  .il  the  same  density  as  the  people  of 
Hariem.  more  than  200  million  people  could 
oe  contained  'in  Long  Island.  New  York 

There  Is  dilapidated  housing  which  com- 
pounds the  problem  of  overcrowding 

riiere  are  4  i  million  .substandard  dwelling 
unlti  In  urban  .\merlca  In  our  centr:il  cities, 
one-third  of  the  housing  units  are  found  in 
poverty  areas 

There  is  unemplovment  which  guarantees 
that  most  residents  uf  the  ghetto  will  re- 
main  tr.ipped   and   helpleja 

\  Department  of  Lab.ir  survey  of  nine 
large  -Itles  discovered  a  subemployment  rate 
of  32  7  percent — almost  nine  times  gre.tter 
than  the  unemplovment  rate  for  all  U.S. 
workers  Negr  i  youth  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  run  Ave  to  seven  times  higher  than 
the  nation:^!  average  for  all  person.s 

There  are  Infant  mortality  rates  approxi- 
mately three  times  higher  than  the  national 
average 

There  -tre  urosaly  Inadequate  sanitation 
services  which  Increase  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
ease and  poor  health. 

In  1965  there  were  over  14  thousand  cases 
of  ratbite  reported  In  the  United  States — 
mostly  m  slum  nelghborh(X>ds 

Simply  to  dwell  further  on  statistics  Is 
unnecessary  for   the   recitation   of   facts 

Is    today    the    mark    of    procrastination — not 
commitment  to  action. 

We  know  what  slums  are — those  places  In 
our  major  cities  where  the  most  critical 
problems  get  attended   to  last 

Public  services  are  least  where  the  need  Is 
most  urgent 

Schools  are  the  poorest  where  the  educa- 
tional needs  are  the  greatest 

Building  iXKles  are  not  enforced  where  the 
conditions  they  were  designed  to  prevent  are 
most  prevalent 

Garbage  collection  Is  slowest  where  the 
danger  to  health  Is  the  greatest 

Police  protection  Is  least  effective  where 
crime  rates  are  highest. 

But  the  crisis  of  our  cities  Is  worse  than 


the  sum  of  Its  parta  It  la  mor«  than  Inaae- 
quate  housing.  Inferior  education,  unem- 
ployment, crlnve.  noise  and  air  pollution 

Capping  all  of  these  problema  la  the  evoiv. 
Ing  fruatratlon.  despair  and  hopelessness 
which  la  sporadically  traxiaformed  Into  r.i^e, 
violence  and  destruction  And  underhing 
everything  Is  the  loaa  of  community  by 
people  who  feel  uprooted  by  change,  over- 
whelmed by  the  complexity  of  urban  life. 
and  alienated  from  the  mainstream  of  .Amer- 
ican society 

The  growing  numbers  of  Negro  Amerl.  .ms 
In  our  central  cltlea— concentrated  in  'he 
most  deteriorated  and  undesirable  neigh  bur- 
boods^ — has  added  the  factor  of  race  t.i  the 
other  staggering  urban  problems.  Todav  to 
put  It  frankly,  the  problema  of  race  and  -he 
city  have  become  Inseparately  intertwined 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the  American  city 
were  simply  abandoned  to  the  blacks  a* 

more  and  more  whites  moved  to  the  suburbs. 
It  would  be  an  even  greater  tragedy  if  by 
neglect  of  the  city  we  practiced  the  cnieleet 
form  of  discrimination — that  of  apartheid. 
the  deliberate  separation  of  the  races  If  'his 
were  to  hapF>en.  we  oould  well  Initiate  a 
downward  spiral  of  black  violence  and  white 
repression  which  could  literally  destroy  the 
fabric  of  our  democratic  society 

These  are  the  components  of  the  urban 
crisis  In  .America  Apart  from  our  effort.s  ;o 
achieve  peace  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  groiitest 
single  challenge  confronting  the  Amer.cin 
nation  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century 
We  know  what  Is  wrong  with  our  cities. 
And  we  have  known  for  a  long  time. 

.Advisory  councils,  task  forces,  study  groups, 
and  Presidential  commlsslona  have  studied 
the  problem,  restudled  the  problem,  .ind 
studied  the  studies  that  studied  the  proh:em 
The  failure  to  solve  the  urban  crisis  is 
not  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do 
It  Is  simply  the  lack  of  a  political  commit- 
ment to  do  It 

Let  me  Illustrate  Our  first  specific  public 
housing  act  was  passed  In  1937  Twelve  year* 
later,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  boldly  pro- 
claimed as  Its  goal  a  "decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family"  and  authorized  135  thous.iiid 
new  public  housing  units  a  year  for  the  next 
SIX  years — or  a  total  of  810  thousand  .ew 
units 

Since  setting  that  goal  twenty  years  .ipo. 
however,  we  have  actually  built  about  lOO 
thousand  units,  or  only  two-thirds  o)  :he 
<itx-year  goal  announced  twenty  years  ago 

Why  this  sorry  record?  Because  the  US 
Congress  failed  to  provide  the  funds  net-c*- 
sary  to  build  the  houses  and  the  Ameri:  nn 
people  failed  to  demand  that  Congress  '.  te 
the  money 

Last  year  Congress  passed  another  m..]or 
housing  act — one  which  calls  for  an  unprrc- 
edented  ten-year  housing  campaign  to  pro- 
duce 26  million  homes.  6  million  of  them 
Pederally  assisted. 

Will  we  fulflU  that  pledge — or  wlU  It  be  a 
replay  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 — a  b  id 
blueprint  which  never  goes  beyond  the  cor- 
nerstone-laying  ceremony? 

The  answer  will  depend  entirely  on  'he 
depth  of  political  commitment  which  the 
American  people  can  sustain  over  the  ne.xt 
decade 

Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves.  There  can  he 
no  solution  to  the  urban  crisis  until  this 
nation  by  public  and  private  expendUu.''e 
cleans  out  the  filth  of  the  slums  and  pro- 
vides decent  housing  for  everyone. 

We  can  build  iUghways  on  schedule  We 
can  launch  an  Apollo  mission  to  the  mc^n 
precisely  on  schedule.  Now  why  can't  we 
do  a  far  more  simple  task — that  of  building 
houses  for  people — alao  on  schedule? 

Two  years  ago  I  proposed  a  Marshall  Plan 
for  America's  cities.  I  did  so  from  the  con- 
viction that  only  a  program  of  this  scope- 
only  one  of  this  vision — could  generate  the 
political  support  which  waa  essential  for 
real  process. 
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The    effectlven«a     and    n»»«*^?«'°:^,J^ 
Q-orge   Mawhaira   oonoept   for   tJie   rebirth 
S^wLtem    Europe    after    World    War    H 
irtwe  from  aeyaral  factors: 
*^rst.  it  frankly  r«»gi^lMd  that  Amerlcto 
mteresta  would  be  served  U  Burope  again 
^^ed   a   healthy   and   vlbr«it   e«>nomr 
^e  American  people  put  ne«ly  1*  blUlon 
dollars  into  Western  Europe  over  a  ^''^r^ 
S^riod    But  thU  sum  waa  less  by  far  than 
SSe  cost^to  ua-lf  Burope  had  remained  In 
i^nXTchao.  ...  and  then  degwierated 
into  despair  and  violence, 
"^^econrthe  Marshall  Plan  P«xl"«<»  ^"'^^ 
and  vUlble  impact^not  only  In  brlcka  and 
mortar  but  In  peoples'  Uv««.  The  InltUl  In- 
f«^t  waa  l^e  enough  and  the  vlalon 
I^d  enough  to  inspire  hope  .      .  to  show 
U>at  the  job  could  be  done  ...  to  generate 
t^e  will  for  self-help  which  brought  Europe 
to  self-suinclency  and  prospwlty        ;  'f^^ 
convince  the  American  people  and  the  U.B. 
congress,    that    the    14    billion    dollars    waa 
money  well  spent. 

Third  the  Marshall  Plan  operated  on  the 
K^.ls  of  local  initiative,  careful  planning,  co- 
ordinated policy,  and  strict  priorities.  These 
techniques  brought  a  new  Europe  from  the 
afhes  of  World  War  11. 

And  this  is  the  way  to  save  the  American 

"^'^Amerlca  is  more  than  separated  bits  of 
eeography-jet  plades.  super  highways,  radio 
and  TV.  and  a  hlghfy  complex  economy  have 

seen  to  that.  ...        „  _„h 

Yet  all  over  America  we  encounter  an  end- 
less vista  of  municipalities  with  overlapping 
responsibilities  .  with  widely  varying  and 
u'^ually  outdated  building  codes— with  zon- 
ing regulations  which  lick  uniform  stand- 
.J^  and  with  piecemeal  rather  than 

integrated    programs    to    correct    these    de- 

flclencles.  ^       .  _     ^„_ 

This  Is  government  by  anachronlam—gov- 
ernment  suitable  for  the  old  days  of  the 
industrial   revoluUon.  _.,„,„i 

This  indlctpient  extends  to  our  munlcl- 
palltle*  .  .  .,to  our  states  ■  •  ■  an«l  t»  our 
federal  gove^Mnent-a  bureaucratic  struc- 
ttSrwhlch  hi  still  better  able  to  handle 
economic  and  social  crises  of  the  1930  va- 
riety than  the  very  dUferent  problema  of 
the   1970'B  and   1980'b.  _„™.„ 

Let  me  be  candid:  our  present  governmen- 
tal structure— federal,  state  and  lo^^— '»J°- 
capable  of  planning  and  achieving  the  living 
environment  our  wealth  and  technology  per- 
mit and  our  survival  requires. 

This  fragmentation  of  resources  and  pro- 
erams  throughout  the  federal  sy^em  has 
terlously  crippled  our  capacity  to  act  deci- 
sively over  a  sustained  period  of  time. 

New  urban  planning  and  other  single-pur- 
pose governmental  agencies  have  been  lay- 
ered upon  old  and  fossilized  institutional 
structures.  When  one  unit  of  government  Is 
prepared  to  act.  other  units  of  government- 
neighboring  communltlea.  school  districts  or 
transit  authorities  ...  or  perhaps  tbe  state 
or  the  federal  government— disagree  with  the 
proposed  plan  of  action. 

Without  cooperation  and  coordlnat  on 
..mong  these  disparate  governmental  units, 
resources  are  frittered  away-valuable  ttoe 
•s  wasted— and  the  seemingly  endless  dis- 
agreements among  governmenU  consume  the 
..nergy.  confidence  and  vision  of  urban 
leaders.  ^     ^  ._.    ^, 

We  have  Just  begun  the  long,  hard  job  of 
improving  the  federal  government's  perfo*^: 
ance  This  will  Involve  some  basic  changes, 
decentralizing  many  functions  to  lower 
levels  of  government  and  to  the  private  sec- 
tor; changing  the  ground  rules  by  which 
Kovemment  and  the  private  sector  »?«»«. 
increasing  Incentives  and  reducing  the  bu- 
reaucratic burden  which  all  too  often  frus- 
trates local  action. 

The  Model  Cities  Act  of  1968  points  the 
way  toward  a  more  effective  federal  role. 


Oomprehehslve  planning  la  now  going  for- 
ward  In  slum  neighborhood*  In  IBO  clUes 
across  the  country.  These  local  plans  must 
take  account  of  housing,  Jobs,  education. 
tranaportaUon.  health,  recreation  and  open 
spaceTAnd  they  must  always  reflect  the  hu- 
iMin  problema  which  underlie  the  physical 
detertoraUon  of  the  central  cities. 

The  Model  Cities  mechanism  should  be 
extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  cover  all 
neighborhoods  within  each  participating  city 

and  to  cover  all  cities.  

But  we  also  need  a  "Model  States"  program 
to  bring  state  and  local  governments  into 
full  and  constructive  partnership  in  national 
urban  policy.  ,  , 

Direct  federal  aid  to  beleaguered  munlcl- 
oaUtles  has  been  a  new  and  productive  inno- 
vatlon  in  national  affairs.  But  this  has  not 
encouraged  the  states  to  assume  their  share 
of  the  btirden.  _„^j. 

The  federal  government  should  provide 
financial  rewards  to  those  states  which  dem- 
onstrate initiative  In  modernizing  their  gov- 
ernmental and  tax  structures,  including  con- 
Btltutlonal  reform— m  adapting  their  pro- 
Krama  and  expenditures  to  the  needs  of  an 
mbanlzlng  society— In  creating  state  depart- 
ments of  urban  affalrs-and  in  revising  the 
ground  rules  for  local  action,  such  as  aboUsh- 
ing  outworn  legal  Jurisdictions. 

We  need  a  national  urban  strategy  to  de- 
fine basic  social,  economic  and  demographic 
objectives  that  will  help  guide  our  urban. 
suburban  and  rural  growth. 

The  doubling  of  our  urban  population, 
which  18  projected  within  the  next  genera- 
tion, win  demand  space  for  a  tripling  at 
the  nation's  urban  areas— an  estimated  12 
million  additional  acres  of  urban  land  by  the 

vear  2000. 

We  must  build  totally  new  cities  in  under- 
populated regions  of  the  <»"_f  try-clUes 
5rtilch  avoid  the  haphazard  and  Irrational 
growth  patterns  which  cripple  so  many  of 
our  existing  metropolitan  centers. 

Control  of  land  use  is  the  key  to  Influ- 
encing the  pattern  of  thU  future  urban  de- 
velopment. . 

We  need  metropolitan  regional  compacts— 
BO  that  metropolitan-wide  problems  can  be 
attacked  by  metropolltan-wlde  units  of  gov- 

^"^  must  regulate  more  effectively  the  in- 
mlgratlon  of  people  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  even  though  this  problem  has  be- 
come somewhat  less  acute  In  recent  years^ 
These  breakthroughs  are  possible  If  we 
discard  empty  rhetorical  appeals  for  good 
Kovernment  and  offer  Instead  financial  and 
other  incentives  which  make  It  profitable 
for  municipalities,  counties  and  states  to 
work  together.  . 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  In  the 
Marshall  Plan— and  It  Is  happening  today 
in  the  Appalachian  and  other  regional  com- 
missions. There  Is  no  reason  why  these  ex- 
periments m  regional  planning  and  action 
^not  be  expanded  to  the  entire  nation^ 

In  testimony  before  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  ^^e  °iayor  of  a 
large  city  Identified  another  critical  dUnen- 
sloTof  the  urban  crUls.  He  said:  "I  have 
sometimes  characterized  the  three  major 
problems  (of  cities)  as  being  money,  fi- 
nances, and  revenue."  ' 

Many  cities  are  today  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  financial  collapse.  The  Influx  of 
low-Income  families  into  the  central  city 
has  created  a  heavy  demand  for  welf^e  and 
other  costly  public  services.  Yet  the  de- 
parture of  middle  and  high-income  fMnlllee 
to  the  suburbs  has  eroded  the  tax  base  to 
support  these  new  services. 

Municipalities  are  making  a  gallant  e^ffort 
to  find  the  money.  Since  World  War  H  loca^ 
government  expenditures  have  Increased  571 
percenw-compared  to  an  increase  In  our 
™  national  product  of  259  percent.  In 
1967  state— local  property  tax  revenue 
totaled    $27.7   billion— against   $19.1    blUlon 


five  years  earlier.  Yet  clUes  like  Philadelphia 
are  almost  bankrupt.  New  sources  of  reve- 
nue must  be  found— and  found  Quickly. 

To  finance  the  rising  level  of  federal  as- 
sUtance.  I  have  proposed  committing  ^o  U»e 
urban  crtsU  a  major  portion  of  the  growth 
dividend"— the  Increasing  level  of  federal  tax 
receipts  arising  from  the  expansion  of  the 
economy— as  well  as  the  'peace  dividend  — 
the  additional  federal  funds  available  upon 
conclusion  of  the  Viet  Nam  War 

The  growth  dividend  Is  estimated  at  $3  to 
4  billion  dollars  in  the  next  two  years,  rising 
to  $30  bimon  dollars  In  the  following  two 
years.   The   peace   dividend    Is   estimated    at 

$19  blUlon  dollars  r^vpnue 

New  approaches  to  solving  the  re\enue 
crlsls-^omblnlng  public  and  private  ener- 
gies—must also   be  explored. 

I  have  proposed  creating  a  National  Urban 
Development  Bank  financed  through  sub- 
scription of  public  and  private  f^/^f .  3^« 
Bank  would  underwrite  the  unusual  risk  ele- 
n^nts  involved  In  meeting  the  hardest  and 
most  critical  urban  problems— low  cost  pri- 
vate housing,  for  example.  Securities  sold  by 
the  Bank  would  also  attract  private  Invest 
ment  capital  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  our 
cities.  Federal  funds  would  be  appropriated 
to  get  the  Bank  started. 

A  National  Urban  Homestead  Act  could 
subsidize  land  costs  for  qualified  private 
housing  developments  to  allow  the  use  of 
relatively  high-priced  urban  and  suburban 
Und  in  relieving  the  population  pressures 
in  the  central  city. 

A  program  of  federal  support  for  state 
eqwalization  of  vital  community  s^^'^n^- 
e^ucatlon  and  welfare,  for  example-v.lthln 
metropolitan  areas  would  provide  immed^- 
ate  assistance  to  hard-pressed  local  com- 
munlUes.  particulariy  where  ^^e  property 
tax  has  been  exhausted  as  a  realistic  means 

of  taxation.  ^ 

These  proposals— plus  thorough  reform  of 
the  overall  federal,  state  and  local  tax  stxuc- 
tures-would  dramatically  alter  the  critical 
revenue  situation  which  today  makes  im- 
possible any  concerted  and  l^rge-scale  as- 
S^t  on  our  most  critical  urban  problems. 
In  1976  we  will  celebrate  the  two-hiin- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  United  States.  L*t 
us  honor  this  bicentennial,  not  with  a  back- 
ward glance,  but  with  a  dramatic  step  for- 

w&rd 

I  propose  that  on  July  4.  1976.  we  dedicate 
a  new  American  clty-^ne  which  exemplifies 
the  highest  standards  of  beauty  and  excel- 

Bicentennial  City  would  test  new  Ideas  in 
land  use.  housing  technologj-.  and  commu- 
nity leadership.  Its  construction  would  at- 
tract the  finest  talents  in  Amerlca-from 
industry,  the  States,  municipalities  and  the 
federal  goveriunent.  »,  .  .c 

By  reflecting  what  is  best,  as  well  as  what  is 
Dosslble,  It  would  become  a  pilot  city  for  a 
^w  America.  Its  dramatic  symbolism  would 
heighten  that  pioneering  spirit  which  wa^s  the 
touchstone  of  this  nation  and  which  is  vitally 
needed  today.  Its  newness  ''^^'^^^/^^^  .™ 
promise  ...  and  it  would  provide  the  Mslble 
evidence  that  progress  is  possible,  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  the  success  of  any  pro- 
ber the  past  eight  years  the  Democrats  had 
their  chance  to  turn  this  country  around  in 
meeting  the  urban  crisis.  We  should  not  be 
surprised    that    problems    centuries    in    the 
making  did  not  disappear  in  the  span  of  two 
admln^tratlons.  I  offer  neither  excuses  nor 
apologies  for  the  Democratic  record. 

To  the  contrary,  such  landmarks  as  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
UrW^  Development,  the  Model  Citl«  Act 
^Hhe  Housing  Act  of  1966  have  finally 
pointed  this  nation  toward  real  progress  on 
the  urban  front. 

The  Republicans  now  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  Mhtlnue— and  hope  fully  to  accel- 
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•'•'•—'*''"  record  of  accompliahment  In- 
d««l.  that  u  the  name  of  the  g^me  in  a 
viable  two-party  system 

During  the  PreeldentUl  campaign  I  pro- 
posed creating  a  Domestic  Policy  Council 
President  NUon  has  taken  precisely  this  st«p 
in  establishing  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and 
he  has  drafted  a  good  Democrat  Daniel  P 
Moynlhan.  to  run  it  Thafs  politics  In  action 
But  regardless  of  the  inatuutlonal  devices 
that  are  developed.  It  Is  illusory  to  believe 
that  sustafhed  headway  Is  possible  without 
the  political  backing  of  our  elected  .fflclals 
and  without  the  support  of  the  people 
who  send  them  to  office 

As  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party    I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  gen- 
erate this  support  in  the  coming  months  and 
years    r  intend   to  talk  frankly  about  what 
must  be  done  to  seize  and  maintain  the  ini- 
tiative in  saving  the  American  city    And  I 
intend  to  work  for  the  elecuon  of  those  peo- 
ple Who  understand  the  urgency  of  our  pres- 
ent   clrcunnatancea— and    who    are    prepared 
to  join  with  others  in  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  see  this  struggle  through  Ui  victory 
What    happens    in    our    cities    happens    to 
America   It  !s  there  that  American  demorracv 
win  either  succeed  or  fail— either  nourish  c«- 
perish   Por  by  the  quailty  of  life  m  our  cities 

^l.Jt",'"^^^^"  "*'  American   civilization 
ultimately  be  Judged 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr  T.ALMADGE  Mr  President  on 
Saturday.  March  15,  the  American 
Legion  will  celebrate  it.s  sjolden  anni- 
versary- It  has  been  50  years  since  a 
group  of  weary  men  met  in  Pans  fol- 
lowmg  World  War  I  to  discuss  the  for- 
mation of  an  association  of  veterans  on 
the  return  of  American  forcer' to  the 
Lnited  States 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Legion,  an  organi- 
zation that  has  steadfastly  dedicated 
itself  to  St  engthemng  Amerlcamsm  and 
good  cituenship 

The  American  Legion  has  a  long  and 
glorious  History  of  patriotic  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  jom  its  many  friends  and 
members  m  salutmg  the  Legion  on  its 
oOth  birthday. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  be  named  chairman  of  the 
senate  Finance  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Legislation  This  is  an 
important  assignment,  and  I  have 
pledged  my  services  and  my  subcommit- 
tee to  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for 
new  and  better  ways  to  improve  veterans' 
service  programs 

Today  at  noon,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  the  American  Legion  s  National 
RehablUtation  Conference  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel.  I  addressed  myself  pn- 
marUy  to  legislation  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  to  Increase  monthly 
servicemen's  death  benefits  payments 
and  to  raise  death  payments  paid  under 
the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 

For  the  Record,  and  in  order  that 
other  Senators  may  be  apprised  of  my 
proposed  legislation— on  which  I  intend 
to  hold  heanngs  at  a  later  date— I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  speech  be 
prmted  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows 


A0O««8a    8T    3*I«*TO«    TAI-MADOk 

I  Remarks  at  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Conference  of  the  American  Legion  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington  DC 
March   13.    1»69> 

It  is  an  honor  Indeed  to  meet  with  you 
genUemen  attending  the  American  Legion's 
National  RehablUtauon  Conference 

I  know  the  Legion  s  record  It  is  a  record 
that  all  Americans  may  be  proud  of  It  Is  a 
refreehlng  experience  to  be  with  Americans 
who  believe  that  loyalty  to  their  country  Is 
the  duty  and  reeponslblUty  of  every  citizen 
and  who  are  not  embarrassed  by  their  patri- 
otism These  are  quailues,  I  am  sad  to  say 
that  have  been  sadly  lacking  on  the  American 
scene  in   recent  years 

A«  a  nation  we  have  always  recognized 
the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  rUk  their 
.ives  and  in  some  cases  lose  their  lives  or 
suffer  disabling  wounds.  In  our  defense 

Compensation  for  veterans  disabled  In  war- 
ume  was  well  established  In  colonial  laws 
long  before  the  Revolutionary  War  As  early 
as  1636.  the  Plymouth  Colony  enacted  a  law 
providing  that  if  any  man  shall  be  sent 
.or-h  as  a  s<Jldler  and  shall  return  maimed 
he  shall  be  maintained  competently  by  the 
Colony   during   his   life  ' 

Similarly  benertts  were  established  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolutionary  War  shortly  after 
it  started  An  a»-t  passed  in  August  1776 
providing  compensation  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  on  the  basis  of  half  pay 
for  life  for  every  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  whose 
service  wounds  rendered  him  Incapable  of 
earning  a  ilveiiho«xl  These  benefits  were 
Mberallzed  .«.  that  by  1786.  a  totally  disabled 
enlisted  man  was  awarded  compensiuon  oav- 
.iien'jiof  t5  a  month  " 

This  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  com- 
pensation benefits  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  servicemen  In  August.  1780  the 
Continental  Congress  ena^ned  a  resolution 
providing  compensation  pavments  of  half  pay 
for  seven  years  to  widows  and  orphan  chil- 
dren of  officers  dying  in  .service  The  reso- 
lution made  no  provision  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  enlisted  men 

It  was  in  1818  that  the  Congress  enacted 
our  tlrst  program  for  needy  veterans  provid- 
ing pensions  for  vet-enins  who.se  need  bore 
no  relationship  u,  their  military  service  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  Former  officers 
were  eligible  for  a  »20  monthly  pension,  while 
former  enlisted  men  could  receive  «8 

Like  the  compensation  and  survivor  bene- 
flts  before  them,  the  Revolutlonarv  War 
beneH'ji  in  the  pension  ^irea  were  particular- 
ly slgnifU-an:  bet-ause  of  the  precedent  thev 
established  The  1818  act  for  the  ftrst  time 
adopted  the  policy  that  the  Government 
owed  It  txj  veterans  to  protect  them  against 
poverty  in  their  old  age 

The  precedent  of  compen-satlon,  pension 
and  survivors  benefit*  established  for  Re- 
volutionary War  veterans  was  folloved 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century-  taut  vir- 
tually no  effort  was  made  to  provide  benefits 
limed  at  helping  servicemen  to  readjust  'o 
civilian  life  Though  veterans  were  provided 
m.istenng  out  payments,  land  grants,  home- 
stead preferences  and  preference  for  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  these  benefits  were  Intended 
primarily  as  incentives  for  enlistment,  rather 
.nan  as  readjustment  benefits 

Before  the  First  World  War.  almost  all 
•egislation  affecting  veteran,  was  handled 
in  the  senate  by  a  Committee  on  Pensions 

h^nl^M?'"*^  P'""'  '"  ^^  '"*^'^'  '"  veterans' 
benetlts  was  reached  when  the  Senate  FI- 
iiance  Committee  took  over  the  responsibility 
for  veterans  programs  Por  It  was  at  this 
point  that  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  about 
a  change  In  the  nature  and  phlloaophy  of 
the  whole  system  of  veterans'  beneflu  In 
Its  work  on  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of 
lai,.  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Con- 
greaa  attempted  to  establish  a  new  kind  of 
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benefit  system  to  aid  verterans.  In  addition 
to  compensation  benefits,  thU  Act  provided 
a  system  of  optional  low  cost  government 
insurance  Vocational  rehabilitation  was  es 
tabllshed  to  return  disabled  veterans  to  use' 
ful  employment  Another  law,  enacte^a  in 
1919,  authorized  medical  care  for  veteranj 
with  service-connected  Injuries 

This  new  approach  reached  It*  fruition  in 
World  War  11.  The  challenge  to  veterans'  nro 
grams    imposed    by   World    War   II    was   un" 
surpassed    In    the   nation's   history    Over   16 
million  servicemen  were  called  to  the  colors 
Compensation.  Insurance  and  medical  bene 
fits  were  provided  for  these  veterans,  but  the 
most  striking  development  In  veterans'  bene 
fits  occurred  In  the  readjustment  cateRorv 
It  was  in  1944  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mlttee  originated   the  GI   Bill  of  Right* 

This    act    was    paased    on    the    philosophy 
that   veterans  whoee   lives  had   been   inter' 
rupted  by  military  service  or  who  had  been 
handicapped   because  of  this  military  serv 
ice  should  be  provided  assistance  m  Return 
ing   to   civilian    life    The   GI    Bill    provide 
for  educaton  and  training,  home,  farm    md 
business    loan    guaranty    benefits,    and    un 
employment  allowanceo    Almost   $20  billion 
was  spent  In  assisting  World  War  II  veterans 
to  return  to  civilian  life  In  this  remarkably 
successful     program     which     has    served    a, 
the     model     for    subeequent     readjustment 
benefit  legislation. 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  was  one  of  the  best 
investments  this  country  has  ever  made  Bv 
upgrading  the  ability  and  productivity  .,V 
these  veterans,  the  Treasury  has  benefited 
through  increased  tax  revenues.  And  t.he 
economic  advantages  do  not  show  the  im- 
mense benefit*  we  have  reaped  in  term^  of 
human  happiness  and  self-satisfaction 

As  a  nation,  we  have  made  a  commltme.^t 
to  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  themselves 
for  our  freedom.  We  have  come  a  long  wav 
toward  meeting  that  commitment  since  the 
first  rudimentary  programs  for  Revolut;  ..n- 
ary  War  veterans  and  their  survivors  We  .re 
going  to  keep  trying  to  meet  that  commit- 
ment fully 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  sened    n 
the   Senate   Finance   Committee   because    / 
the  historic  role  that  Committee  has  ph.v«i 
in  the  development  of  the  veterans'  programs 
And  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accepted 
the  honor  of  becoming  the  Chairman  of  ti.e 
Subcommittee    on    Veterans'    Legislation    ./ 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  Committee 
has  always  served  veterans  well,  although  it 
must  handle  a  variety  of  equally  significant 
problems.- to   name   a   few.    tax   reform,   the 
welfare  crisis,   ruing  costs  of  Medicare  ..nd 
Medicaid,  and  foreign  trade   No  one  has  cr- 
Iclzed    the    Finance    Committee    In    the    last 
»veral  years  for  falling  to  give  veterans'  leg- 
islation  the   attention   it   deserves    But  the 
eetabllsliment  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans Leglslauon  can  provide  a  new  fortun  for 
careful   consideration   of   the   veterans'   pro- 
grams;   and    when    the    Finance   Committee 
takes  up  veterans'  legislation,  the  Subcom- 
mittee  members   already   famUiar   with   the 
proposals  will  speed  Committee  action 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Subcommittee's 
program  for  1969.  I  know  of  your  Interest  lu 
the  compensation  and  pension  programs 
These  were  dealt  with  in  a  moot  constructive 
way  during  the  last  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  legislation,  com- 
pensation benefits  to  more  than  two  million 
disabled  veterans  and  pension  payments  to 
more  than  one  million  needy  veterans  were 
increased  The  compensation  Increase  bill 
represented  the  largest  single  Increase  in 
compensation  pa>-ment6  ever  enacted  by  the 
Coiigreea. 

Having  acted  on  these  two  programs  so  re- 
cenUy,  we  intend  to  turn  our  attention  this 
year  to  benefits  for  the  survivors  of  service- 
men killed  in  war  This  will  be  the  Subcom- 
mittee's top  priority  in  1969 
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in  1956,  the  Congreee  established  a  new 
kind  of  veterans'  program,  called  Depend- 
ency and  indemnity  Compensation.  Thlf  P«>- 
^am  provides  the  widows  of  men  killed  in 
Service  with  a  monthly  benefit  payment  re- 
utMl  to  her  husband's  rank.  The  formula 
n  the  1956  Act  provided  a  widow  with  DIG 
payments  of  »112  plus  12  per  cent  of  the 
monthly  basic  pay  currenUy  received  by  a 
Sniceman  whose  rank  and  length  of  service 
are  the  same  as  her  deceased  husband  s.  In 
l963.  the  basic  amount  was  Increased  from 

*' ByTefaUng  the  DIC  benefit  to  military  pay 
It  was  intended  that  benefits  would  rise  as 
servicemen's  pay  is  Increased.  But  as  we  ana- 
y^e  wTat  haT  happened  over  the  past  do«n 
vears  we  find  that  DIC  benefits  have  been 
Adequately  increased  for  some  widows  and 
not  for  others.  - 

Since  the  DIC  benefits  first  went  Into  ef- 
fect the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  27  per 
cent'  Benefits  for  the  widows  of  ofllcers  from 
captain  on  up  have  risen  by  at  lewt  that 
aniount  But  DIC  payments  to,  ^»*i?.^  °* 
uTutenants  and  enlisted  men  of  rank  staff 
sergeant  and  higher  have  not  kept  pace  with 
mcreases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Pf^^'^*^  *« 
surviving  wives  of  enlisted  men  in  the  first 
five  pay  grades  have  increased  even  more 
slowly  than  thU. 

It  Is  now  time  for  action  to  remedy  this 
situation.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
i  have  introduced— yesterday  afternoon  In 
fact— a  bin  to  correct  deficiencies  and  Im- 
prove the  DIC  program. 

First,  my  bill  Will  Increase  the  DIC  for- 
mula from  $120  plus  12  per  cent  of  basic 
pay  to  8130  plus  12  per  cent  of  basic  pay^ 
This  step  Will  bring  benefits  for  widows  of 
lieutenants  and  higher  ranking  enlisted  men 
in  line  with  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

second,   my   bill    guarantees   a   minimum 
DIC  benefit  for  widows  of  $165  per  Jfonth 
An   increase   in   the  formula   from   »120   *« 
$130  will  not  bv  Itself  match  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  for  widows  of  servicemen  in 
the  first  five  pay  grades.  Yet  It  Is  Just  these 
lower  ranking  enlisted  men  ^^o  account  for 
five-sixths  of   the   deaths  suffered  In  Viet- 
nam   It   is   their   widows  who  we  must   t>e 
sure    are    adequately    protected.    The    Com- 
mittee  on   Finance   has   always   recognized 
the  need  for  at  least  a  minimal  level  of  se- 
rial   security    benefits.    I    think    It   Is    time 
we  applied  this  social  security  rationale  to 
the  DIC  program.  ^^. *,„„., 

Third,  my  bill  will  provide  an  additional 
S120  monthly  DIG  benefit  for  each  child  of 
the  deceased  serviceman.  Children  s  DIG 
benefits  today  represent  one  of  the  most  in- 
adequate features  of  the  present  program. 
under  a  complex  and  cumbersome  forrn^^; 
a  widow  may  receive  additional  benefits  II 
she  has  two  or  more  children,  depending  on 
how  much  social  security  sbe j-ecel^M.  At 
most,  she  may  receive  an  additional  $28  ir 
she  has  two  children  and  $63  If  she  has  three 
or  more  children.  A  widow  with  five,  seven 
or  ten  children  today  receives  the  sune 
amount  of  DIC  and  social  security  as  a  vrtd- 
ow  with  three  children.  My  bill  will  remedy 
this  situation. 

Fourth,  my  bill  Includes  a  10  per  cent  In- 
crease in  DIC  payments  to  orphans  where 
there  Is  no  widow  entitled.  This  Increase  will 
match  the  rise  m  the  cost  of  Uvlng  smce 
these  benefits  were  last  Increased  In  Janu- 

*^fth  my  bill  will  provide  a  $50  addlUonal 
monthly  allowance  to  widows  receiving  DIG 
who  require  regular  aid  and  »"ej^dMice  A 
similar  benefit  was  provided  in  leglslaUon 
enacted  In  1967  for  widows  receiving  pen- 
sions. ^.  .  ..  _ 
Sixth  and  last,  my  blU  will  assure  that  the 
widow  of  a  veteran  who  was  totally  disabled 
from  service-connected  causes  for  20  or  more 
years  will  receive  DIG  unless  the  veterans 
death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  not  re- 


lated to  hW  service-connected  disability.  It 
Umetlmee  happens  today  that  the  cause  of 
such  a  totally  disabled  veteran  s  death  can- 
not definitely  be  established  as  service-con- 
nected.  ThU  amendment  will  In  effect  provide 
a  statutory  presumption  that  the  death  in 
this  type  of  case  Is  service -connected  for 
survtvorbeneflt  purposes.  While  extending 
DIG  to  cover  this  uncertain  case,  the  amend- 
ment preserves  the  principle  of  not  brnlglng 
clearly  non-service-connected  deaths  under 
the  compensation  program. 

When  the  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  program  was  enacted  In  1956, 
the  Congress  terminated  the  $10,000  Indem- 
nity which  had  been  provided  for  service- 
men during  the  Korean  War.  Por  almost  a 
decade,  servicemen  had  no  Government  life 
insurance  protection  payable  in  a  lump-sum 
upon  death. 

In  1966,  I  introduced  the  bill  which  estab- 
lished Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance^  I 
am  proud  of  this  legislation,  and  grateful  for 
that  opportunity  to  render  this  important 
service  to  veterans  and  their  families.  Under 
this  program,  we  are  providing  $10,000  life 
insurance  to  the  three  and  one-half  million 
servicemen  on  active  duty.  They  pay  $2  a 
month,  based  on  ordinary  group  life  Insur- 
ance rates  for  civilians,  and  the  Government 
pays  the  cost  of  the  additional  risk  due  to 
military  service.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  SGLI 
paid  $218  mUUon  In  benefits;  of  the  total, 
$83  million  was  withheld  from  service  pay, 
and  the  remaining  $135  million  was  paid  by 
the  Government  as  the  cost  of  the  extra 
hazards  of  service  in  combat  areas. 

I  feel  that  the  $10,000  insurance  limitation 
Is  too  low.  But  I  don't  think  that  the  SGLI 
nrogram  should  be  looked  at  in  Isolation.  We 
should  view  It  in  the  context  of  the  total 
benefits  provided  by  the  Government  for  sur- 
vivors of  servicemen.  When  the  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  program  was 
initiated  In  1956,  social  security  protection 
was  also  extended  to  servicemen  and  their 
families.  Thanks  to  improved  compensation 
and  social  security  benefits,  the  survivors  of 
a  serviceman  who  Is  killed  In  battle  today 
are  much  more  adequately  protected  than 
they  would  have  been  In  previous  wars. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this  the  case  of 
a  private  who  is  survived  by  a  20  year  old  wife 
with  no  children,  and  let  us  assume  that 
the  widow  does  not  remarry.  If  such  a  service- 
man  had   died   during   World   War   II.    the 
value  of  the  survivor  benefits  would  have 
been  $44,000— $10,000  In  insurance  and  $34^ 
000  in  compensation.  If  that  same  enlisted 
man  had  died  during  the  Korean  War.  the 
survivor    benefits    would    have    l>een    worth 
$61 000— $10,000    in    Insurance    and    $51,000 
in  compensation.  But  If  that  enlisted  man 
died  in  Vietnam  today,  his  ^dow  woud  re- 
ceive $112  000  m  survivor  benefits — $10,000 
m  servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  $90,- 
000  m  DIC  and  $12,000  In  social  security. 

The  increased  protection  we  are  providing 
today  shows  even  more  dramaUcally  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  sergeant  with  seven 
vear-8  service,  who  has  two  young  children. 
In  World  War  II.  survivor  benefits  would 
have  totaled  $58,000;  in  the  Korean  War 
$90,000;  and  today,  $175,000. 

However,  though  both  DIC  and  social  secu- 
rity amount  to  very  substantial  benefits,  they 
are  paid  in  relatively  smaU  monthly  pay- 
ments, over  a  period  of  years.  Servicemen  s 
GrouD  Uie  Insurance,  however,  may  be  paid 
in  a  lump  sum.  It  can  enable  the  surviving 
family  to  pay  off  a  debt  which  would  have 
been  repaid  had  the  serviceman  survived.  It 
helps  with  all  the  substantial  expenses  of 
the  family,  and  It  can  help  see  a  child 
through  school.  It  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
unusual  expenses  associated  with  the  death 
of  the  principal  wage  earner. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  also  in- 
troduced-yesterday  along  with  ^  ^fj 
measure—*  blU  to  Increase  the  SGLI  face 


value  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  Increase 
will  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 

°  As*  stated  upon  accepting  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation. It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  to  assure  the  nation  s  veterans 
that  their  interests  and  the  Interests  of  our 
entire  country  are  not  Ignored. 

The  two  bills  I  have  introduced  are  an  in- 
dicatlon  of  the  kind  of  positive  miUatlve 
that  the  Subcommittee  intends  to  demon- 
strate I  am  looking  forward  to  utlU^ng  this 
new  opportunity.  I  want  U,  do  more  to  bet- 
ter serve  our  nation's  veteran  population. 

Thank  you  and.  in  closing,  let  me  con- 
gratulate each  and  every  one  of  you  on  the 
loth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  whole  country  owes  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done. 


GOVERNOR  WILLIAMS 
TALKS  SENSE 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Arizona  is 
blessed  vvith  a  very  articulate  and  capable 
Governor  who  has  repUed  in  a  most 
forceful  and  cogent  manner  U)  an  unfair 
charge  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  Arizona's  school  system. 

A  Federal  report  claims  Tucson  s 
School  District  No.  1  is  one  of  40  school 
districts  in  the  Nation  allowing  de  facto 
segregation  to  continue. 

Gov.    Jack    Williams    responded    b> 

saying: 

If  there  is  something  Inherently  vrrong  in 
de  facto  segregation,  why  do  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Indian  schools  continue ! 

The  Governor  was  also  quick  to  point 
out  that  he  is  not  criticizing  Indian 
schools,  he  simply  w^ts  *?  Po}^*- ""^^^^ 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  jump 
on  the  States  for  de  facto  segregation 
when  they  practice  the  same  thing  m  all- 
Indian  schools. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  school  pro- 
gram under  which  Indian  children  livmg 
on  the  reservations  go  to  the  nearest 
schools  available.  In  fact,  I  encourage  tWs 
procedure,  the  goal  being  to  have  more 
schools  nearer  the  children's  homes 

It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
also  that  Governor  Williams  is  not  a 
segregationist.  His  record  is  clear.  Ma 
meSber  of  the  Phoenix  School  Board  In 
the  1940's.  when  outlawing  segregation 
was  under  consideration,  he  cast  his  vote 
for  integrating  schools  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis,  and  segregation  was  abol- 
ished. That  was  20  years  ago. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  that  we  have  more 
clear,  sensible  speaking  out  on  some  or 
the  problems  we  seem  to  be  creating  for 
ourselves  in  America.  *    v,^^^ 

For  instance,  today  I  do  not  hear 
strong  clear  voices  raised  saying  that  the 
Drimary  purpose  of  our  schools  is  to  edu- 
cate children,  not  to  carry  out  some- 
body's idea  of  social  reform. 

Speaking  as  an  individual.  I  have  had 
Quite  a  sufficiency  of  self-proclaimed  ex- 
perts trying  to  tell  taxpaying  parents 
what  is  good  for  their  children  in  areas 
of  sociological  reform.  It  is  time  we  re- 
turned to  the  concept  of  if^culcat  ng 
chUdren  with  a  basic  education  as  the 
first  aim  of  our  schools.  Let  us  provide 
good  schools  with  exceUent  teachers  for 
all  our  children. 

Certainly  I  am  for  progress,  and  for 
progress  in  education:  but  it  is  necessary 
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for  ug  to  clear  our  vMon  and  stop  mU- 
t»Ming  trUls  and  fashion  and  somebody  s 
preconceived  notion  of  what  the  right 
"mix"  or  radaJ  "balance"  should  be  and 
get  back  to  the  basics  of  providing  a 
good  sound  education. 

Gov.  Jack  WUllams  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent observaUon  on  our  education  sys- 
tem in  Arizona.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Sbckciution  Chaiok  Draws  RrptT 
I  By  John  H  Veaey ) 
The  federal  government  should  clean  lu 
own  dirty  linen  before  pointing  a  .1n«er  »t 
Artaonas.  Ciovernor  Wllllama  Implied  urfav 
referring  to  the  Waahlngton  rep,>rt  rlalmlng 
Amona  ui  one  of  14  gtates  prac tlclnj?  se«rre- 
gauon  in  lu  schools  ^ 

-Let  the  government  answer  its  awn  ques- 
tion*.- Williams  said  If  there  Is  something 
InherenUy  wrong  in  de  facto  .se.cr»^ilon  why 
tlo  the  federal  governments  Indian  schools 
continue '" 

He  quickly  added  that  he  was  not  criti- 
cizing Phoenix  Indian  Schcol  He  just  wanted 
«o  matoe-lt  clear  that  the  federal  ifovernment 
should  not  accuse  states  .>f  (iractldng  se<n-e- 
gatlon  in  their  schools  when  the  government 
supports  all-Indlan  schools 

The  P«deral  n-port  put  out  by  fUjbert  H 
Pinch,  secretary  of  .-lealth.  education  and 
welfare,  claimed  Tijcsons  -ScJiool  District  I 
was  one  of  40  such  school  dlstrlcU  In  the 
country  -Ulowlng  de  facto  segregation  to 
continue 

Thomas  Lee,  Tucson  .sch-K.i  superintend- 
ent, said  the  situation  if  jt  exists  is  caused 
by  neighborhood  racial  patterns  not 
through  Intent  of  the  schools  ' 

Williams  voiced  »urprl«e  to  learn  Tucson 
wa*  the  area  under  invesugatlon  by  HEW 
•Tucson  of  all  cities  should  be  leas  criticized 
than  moet.-  WUUams  said 

There  are  more  than  70  schools  in  the 
Tuoeon  District  1.  maJUng  it  one  of  Arizona's 
larg««t  school  districts  Lee  .-iald  there  are 
about  six  schools  in  the  area  in  which  more 
members  of  the  minority  racee  attend  than 
from  the  majority 

WUllams  has  yet  to  receive  an  oflBclal  word 
from  Washington  .n  the  9e«freKation  -harge 
He  plans  to  confer  with  the  Htate  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction 

The  governors  oflBce  does  not  run  the 
autes  schools.  WUllama  explained 

WllUama  was  on  the  PhoenU  school  board 
rtfii  ^  ^^^  *^  "*'""  »««re*r«Uon  was  abol- 
lahed.  I  oast  my  vote  for  Lntewratlon  '  he 
said. 
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SAVING  DEFENSE  DOLLARS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  crisis  we  face  with  respect  to 
defense  spending  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
out  of  control.  Neither  the  executive  nor 
the  legislative  branch  has  control  over 
the  total  amounts  spent  or  the  way  In 
which  funds  are  expended. 

The  results  are  huge  cost  overruns 
delayed  deliveries,  and  unbelievable  ex- 
cesses and  surpluses  in  the  supply  sys- 
tem. Commonly,  the  contracts  for  major 
weapons  systems  cost  200  percent  more 
than  the  original  estimates  Deliveries 
are  routinely  2  years  late  Last  year  the 
surplu*  suppUes  amounted  to  over  $12 
bUUon.  or  28  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
supply  system  Inventory. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  com- 
mented on  these  problems  in  an  editorial 


published  on  Tuesday.  March  ll,  1969. 
The  editorial  supports  a  number  of  the 
specific  suggestions  which  I  and  others 
have  made  to  help  solve  these  problems. 
The  proposals  Include  more  competitive 
«>ntracts.  a  far  more  penetrating  Budget 
Bureau  review  of  Pentagon  spending  re- 
quests, a  uniform  accounting  system  for 
weapons  contractors,  and  addlUonal  at- 
tacks on  the  huge  surpluses. 

Over  the  years,  no  newspaper  has  done 
more  both  to  expose  military  waste  and 
to  urge  action  than  has  the  Washington 
Dally  News  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  Senate  and  the  public  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Savtmo  DcFENsa  Doli.au 

Sen  William  Proxmlre.  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  indulging  in  a  bit  of  senatorial  hyperbole 
in  saying  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  have  lost  control"  over  the  Penu- 
gons  spending 

Many  a  ixirporatlon  president.  Oovernor 
mayor  and  storekeeper  can  testify  that  with 
rising  materiel  costs  and  wagi  demands 
money  ,  as  we  remember  It)  seems  to  be  going 
out  of  style  "       " 

With  a  budget  of  »80  billion  a  year  how- 
ever, the  Pentagon  is  not  a  molehill  but  a 
mountain  And  Sen  Proxmlre  is  right  when 
he  says  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment practices  are  too  sloppy  and  was:eful 
and  need  tightening. 

There  Is  plenty  of  documentation  of  how 
the  Pentagon  has  paid  «1  90  for  25  cent  nuts 
and  such-There  is  also  the  big  stuff,  such  as 
the  Lockheed  C-6A  jumbo  transport  whose 
original  contract  celling  of  »3  billion  for  120 
copies  has  Jumped  to  $5  billion 

It    was    no    pacinst    but    .\dm     Hyman    6 

r^'^-m!!''  ^*  •'"'^y'  "^"^'^  ""t*  "P«".  who 
testined  that  propulsion  turbine  suppliers" 
tailing  advantage  of  the  Pentagon's  "weighted' 
guideline  system  of  setting  proflu,  are  In- 
siatlng  on  a  20-25  per  cent  proHt  over  coat 
as  compared  with  10  per  cent  a  few  years  ago 
Etc     etc 

The  Pentagon  never  misses  a  "cost  reduc- 
•lon     report,  claiming  so  many  million  dol- 

small,  goes  on  How  to  stop  it?  Sen.  Proxmlre 
maJt«i  some  sensible  suggestions,  including 
Reduce  immediately  the  number  of  nego- 
tiated eontracu.  increase  the  amount  of  truly 
competitive  bldc^lng  Pine  or  blackball  com- 
panies prone  to  huge  cost  overruns"  .in- 
creases) and  tardy  deliveries 
hLI  ""'fl*"'^  Pentagon  Indifference,  let  the 
Budget  Bureau  add  personnel  to  make  skepti- 
cal penetrating  reviews  of  the  defense 
budget 

Install  a  uniform,  effective  system  of  ac- 
counting for  military  contractors  Improve 
the  monitoring  uf  contracu  while  they  are 
in  process  The  General  Accounting  Office 
Congress  watchdog  agency,  whose  excellent 
efforts  are  concentrated  or.  post-audit  re- 
views, shall  play  a  larger,  concurrent  role 

Keep   attacking   the   problem   of   stockdlle 
excesses  '^ 

cinl^T4i'^  ^^""^  """  ""y  •°  "^'''iK  defense 

Ual    Washington     They    certainly    would    be 
welcomed  by  the  taxpayers 


March  12,  1969 


.\DDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  DR  LEE  A 
DuBRIDOE  AT  GODDARD  MEMO- 
RIAL DINNER 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  recent- 
ly, at  the  Qoddard  Memorial  Dinner  Dr 
Lee  A.  DuBridge.  the  Presidents  science 


adviser,  spoke  about  America's  history 
of  rocketry  and  technological  progress 
He  reminded  his  audience  of  mankind  s 
enduring  visions  of  creating  a  better 
world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Dr.  DuBridge's  valuable  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUows; 

RxMAaxs  BT  Dr.  l«  A.  DttBriiwk 
Tonight's  dinner  of  the  National  Space 
Club  comes  at  a  meet  propitious  moment 
In  the  history  of  the  American  space  program 
Last  Monday  morning  the  whole  Nation  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  witnessed 
the  launching  of  Apollo  9  carrying  three 
asironauu  and  their  complex  spacecraft 
equipment  into  a  10-day  orbital  test  .f 
the  spacecraft  whch  will  in  a  few  months 
carry  men  to  their  first  landing  on  the  surl 
face  of  the  moon. 

Some  of  us  who  witnessed  the  firing  of  the 
enormous  Saturn  V  rocket  system  could  iKt 
help  reflecting  back  only  a  few  years  to  the 
days  when  any  talk  about  a  rocket  with  7 '  . 
million  pounds  of  thrust  would  have  seemt-ci 
like  the  moet  Idle  sort  of  day  dreaming  Even 
when  the  Apollo  program  was  Initiated  near- 
ly 10  years  ago.  it  was  very  apparent  that  we 
had  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  this  kliul 
ol  a  technological  triumph. 

However,  by  1960  we  did  have  a  solid  ba.se 
of  knowledge  on  which   to  build  this  great 
venture.  We  knew  the  laws  of  physics  that 
were  required    We  had  achieved  the  kind  of 
a  technological  development  which  had  marie 
it  clear   that   large   rocket  engines  could   be 
designed   and   built  and   made   to   work   re- 
liably  We  knew  about  radio  communication, 
about    remote    and    automatic    methods    i  f 
guidance  and  control.  No  new  principles  if 
science    had    to    be    discovered    In    order    •  , 
Initiate  and  carry  on  the  complex  program 
of  space  exploration  which  the  last  ten  year.s 
have  witnessed   What  we  needed  was  not  new 
science,   but   new   technology   and   new  sys- 
tems of  managing  a  very  large  and  complex 
technological  enterprise.  Our  engineers  and 
our  managers  have  achieved  thU  tremendou.s 
feat  of  putting  our  knowledge  to  work  In  ii 
systemat*c  coordinated  way  to  achieve  goals 
which  we  as  a  nation  have  set  for  ourselve,-; 
We  sometimes  forget  thU  simple  fact:   that 
basic  knowledge  must  be  available  before  we 
can  proceed  with  a  great  new  technological 
development. 

Thus,  we  are  witnessing  another  spec- 
tacular example  of  the  utilization  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  accumulated  by  many  gen- 
erations of  scientists,  jome  famous  and  some 
obscure,  who  worked  away  In  their  labora- 
tories trying  to  probe  the  secrets  of  nature 
We  have  seen  how  once  these  secrets  of  nature 
have  been  revealed,  engineering  skills  could 
put  them  to  work. 

We    see    In    our    space    program    also    an 
example    oi    the    reverse    process    which    so 
often   takes  place.  New  technological  devel- 
opments   lead    to    new    techniques   and    new 
instruments  which  very  often  speed  up  our 
basic  work  in  science  and  lead  to  new  ways 
of   uncovering   new  secrets  of   nature    Thus, 
during  these  past  ten  years  the  advance  of 
science    has   been   enormously   aided   by   the 
advance     of     space     technology      We     have 
learned  much  more  about  the  earth  than  we 
knew  ten  years  ago.  We  know  more  about  its 
upper  atmosphere,  about  Its  magnetic  field 
and     about     the     InteracUon     between     the 
earth's    magneUc    field    and    the    newly   dis- 
covered solar  wind  which  continuously  Im- 
pinges upon  it    We  have  learned  about  the 
radiation  and  particles  which  exist  In  space 
throughout    a    large    segment    of    the    solar 
system    We  have  already  had  very  intimate 
views  through  our  cameras  and  through  the 
eyes  of  our  astronauts  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  we  have  even  landed  instruments 
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on  the  moon  to  make  chemical  teata  of  ita 
soil.  We  have  had  cloae-up  gUmpees  of  Venua 
and  Mars,  and  have  torn  away  the  shroud 
of  mystery  which  has  surrounded  both  of 
these  planets. 

Today  aa  we  watch  with  Intereat  the  diffi- 
cult schedules  through  which  our  three 
astronauts  are  passing  In  their  test  program, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  also  a 
Mariner  6  well  off  on  Its  long  Journey  for 
another  look  at  the  planet  Mars. 

During  the  coming  months  and  years  we 
will  see  additional  Instrumented  spacecraft 
launched  to  explore  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system,  and  It  Is  clear  that  the  technology 
now  Is  within  our  reach  to  make  Journeys 
1.1  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  beyond.  Thus, 
during  these  exciting  years  man's  search  for 
knowledge  has  received  an  enormous  im- 
petus and  the  hopes  for  further  extension 
of  our  knowledge  continue  to  accelerate.  The 
long  history  of  man  has  shown  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  Is  not  only  one  of 
his  primary  urges  but  one  of  his  most  valu- 
able attainments  as  he  seeks  to  make  a 
belter  life  for  everyone  on  this  little  planet 
which  we  call  the  earth. 

Our  new  space  technology  can  now  also  be 
applied  to  learn  more  about  our  planet — Its 
resources,  Its  weather  patterns,  and  Its 
oceans  and  continents.  We  will  communicate 
and  navlTate  with  satellites.  Our  investment 
in  the  space  program  will  pay  huge  divi- 
dends. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  at  this  dinner  also 
we  honor  one  of  the  great  pioneers  whose 
dreams  and  whose  experiments  laid  the  basis 
for  modern  rocketry  and  modem  space  tech- 
nology. Robert  Ooddard'B  achievements  were 
little  noticed  In  the  early  days  of  his  experi- 
ments but  now  we  recognize  that  he  laid  the 
b.isls  of  thought  and  experience  for  what  has 
followed  since.  When  President  Nixon  made 
the  Ooddard  award  to  the  three  Apollo  8 
astronauu  this  morning,  he  very  properly 
said  that  they  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals  who  have  participated 
in  our  space  program  were  able  to  reach 
these  heights  because  they  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  giants  of  past  years.  Ood- 
dard was  one  of  those  giants  on  whose  shoul- 
ders we  all  stand  today  as  we  reach  for  the 
s'uirs. 

.\nother  newsworthy  event  occurred  today 
when  the  President  announced  this  morning 
that  he  was  nominating  as  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  the  present  Acting  Admin- 
istrator who  is  with  us  tonight.  Dr.  Tom 
P.  ine.  As  the  President  said  this  morning, 
he  and  his  stair  searched  the  country  to  find 
the  best  man  to  head  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram during  the  coming  critical  years,  and 
he  found  the  best  man  right  here  on  the 
spot.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  you 
in  expressing  our  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Paine  and  our  great  pleasure  that  he  is  to 
take  on  this  new  assignment.  Under  his 
leadership  we  will  move  confidently  ahead 
to  the  completion  of  the  Apollo  program  and 
to  the  Initiation  of  a  new  decade  In  space 
achievements. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  here  to- 
nuht,  and  I  congratulate  and  thank  all  of 
you  who  are  here  who  have  participated  in 
our  space  ventures  and  who  liave  followed 
and  supported  them  with  such  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  We  ■will  need  your  continued  In- 
terest, enthusiasm  and  participation  In  the 
days,  months  and  years  that  lie  ahead.  ITie 
space  age  has  Just  dawned  and  ten  years 
hence  we  will  look  back  on  the  achievements 
of  the  1970's  with  as  much  If  not  more  won- 
der and  awe  and  pride  as  we  look  back  on 
t;-;e  achievements  of  the  past  decades. 


WHO  WILL  WATCHDOG  THE 
CREDIT  WATCHDOG? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  growth  In  consumer  credit  has  lead 
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to  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
credit  reporting  industry.  In  order  to 
provide  creditors  with  the  information 
i,hey  need  to  extend  credit,  a  vast,  pri- 
vate, unregulated  information  network 
has  grown  up.  For  example,  in  1967  the 
credit  bureaus  belonging  to  the  Associ- 
ated Credit  Bureaus  of  America  Issued 
over  97  million  credit  reports.  Their  files 
include  information  on  more  than  110 
million  individuals. 

ITiere  has  l)een  growing  concern  that 
public  standards  need  to  be  developed 
concerning  the  activities  of  credit 
bureaus.  A  number  of  complaints  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  problem  of 
inaccurate  information,  the  failure  to 
keep  information  confidential,  and  the 
indlvlduars  right  to  privacy. 

I  have  Introduced  a  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,  along  with  nine  other  Sena- 
tors, to  require  credit  bureaus  to  observe 
certain  elementary  safeguards  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers are  treated  fairly.  Considering 
the  power  these  self-appointed  credit 
watchdogs  have  to  affect  the  person's 
reputation  and  even  job,  we  must  be  sure 
that  they  are  publicly  accountable. 

Yesterday  Bruce  Biossat,  in  the  Wstsh- 
ington  Dally  News,  devoted  his  entire 
column  to  this  Issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WATCHDOG  Over  CwEDrr 
(By  Bruce  Bloesat) 
The  time  clearly  has  arrived  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  watchdog  commission  to 
exercise  powerful  and  aggressively  vigilant 
control  over  the  nation's  credit  bureaus  and 
credit-extending  agencies. 

These  "private"  bureaus  and  agencies,  thru 
their  command  over  an  Individual  citizen's 
credit  standing  and  his  opportunity  to  use 
credit  in  major  transactions  affecting  his  life, 
are  In  plain  fact  emplojrlng  power  which  Is 
governmental  in  scope. 

They  have.  Indeed,  far  more  sweeping 
authority  over  an  Individual's  p>er8onaI  and 
business  financial  affairs  than  the  U.S.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  normally  applies  In 
Its  congresslonally-empowered  Inquiries  Into 
citizens'  Income  tax  returns. 

A  credit  bureau,  operating  In  misty  ano- 
nymity most  of  the  time,  may  determine 
whether  you  can  buy  a  house  or  a  car,  float 
a  loan  to  pay  off  crushing  medical  expense, 
expand  your  activities,  undertake  certain 
necessary  travel. 

It  is  your  "credit  rating"  which  decides  all 
this,  and  whether  or  not  you  can  get  general 
or  special  credit  cards  and  develop  charge 
accounts  with  retail  stores  and  various  other 
business  establishments. 

Your  "rating"  is  presumed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  yoiu"  past  "credit  record" — the 
available  evidence  as  to  how  you  paid  your 
bills,  how  you  met  bank  or  car  or  other  loan 
payments,  etc. 

Unhappily,  credit  bureaus  across  the  coun- 
try make  many  minor  and  some  very  serious 
errors  in  compiling  this  evidence.  The  horror 
stories  are  legion,  compiled  more  and  more 
frequently  by  highly  reputable  newspapers, 
pieced  together  In  endless  living  room  con- 
versations where  individuals  compare  notes. 
In  theory  you  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
gain  access  to  the  credit  bureau's  file  on  your 
credit  performance  if  any  difficulty  arises. 
Actually,  as  many  specifically  documented 
cases  demonstrate,  your  rating  may  sudden- 
ly plummet  to  zero  and  you  may  find  It  Im- 
possible, or  nearly  so,  to  leam  why. 


Letters  to  credit  bureaus  and  credit-ex- 
tending agencies  go  unanswered  for  long 
periods  or  are  never  answered.  If  you  can 
bring  off  a  personal  visit  with  an  agency  of- 
ficial, which  is  no  mean  feat,  you  may  be 
smothered  in  vague  replies. 

In  many  Instances,  the  agency  treatment 
of  the  inquiring  citizen  is  grossly  arrogant, 
indifferent,  negligent  and  downright  Incom- 
petent. 

Sometimes  a  bureau,  goaded  Into  unac- 
customed frankness,  acknowledges  Its  ca- 
pacity for  error  and  even  says  certain  mat- 
ters of  credit  performance  are  "difficult  to 
verify." 

Prom  the  public's  standjxilnt,  failure  on 
this  score  Is  totally  unacceptable.  There  can 
be  nothing  too  difficult  to  verify  when  a  per- 
son's whole  financial  status  is  at  stake.  And 
no  serious  error  is  permissible,  for  the  same 
reason. 

With  fxxwer  goes  responsibility.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  these  agencies  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  even  If  they  have  to  recheck 
their  records  20  times.  And  evidently  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  Is  now  needed  to  see 
that  they  do  Just  exactly  that. 

Furthermore,  such  a  commission  should 
be  charged  with  seeing  that  their  often  In- 
human Impersonal  treatment  of  citizens  la 
completely  curbed.  The  experiences  some 
people  have  had  make  the  so-called  "imper- 
Bonallty"'  of  today's  huge  university  look  like 
an  exercise  In  free  love. 

If  Federal  tax  investigators  judge  your  In- 
come tax  returns  faulty  or  fraudulent,  and 
you  dispute  their  findings,  you  have  recourse 
first  to  the  tax  court  and  then  to  the  general 
courts   to   seek   reversal    of   the   verdict 

No  such  protection  exists  for  you  in  the 
credit  field.  The  citizen  should  not  be  forced 
to  spend  time  and  money  to  prove  errors  by 
self-appointed  private  arbiters  of  your 
credit.  A  Government  commission  should  put 
the  burden  of  accuracy  fully  upon  them. 


CANADA'S    INCENTIVES     AID     MIN- 
ING   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  Canada's 
mineral  and  mining  industry  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  assistance  and  incentive 
programs.  These  programs  work.  The 
United  States  with  its  vast  store  of 
undeveloped  resources  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  our  neighbor  to  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  article  by  Edmond  E. 
Price,  published  in  the  first  issue  of  Alas- 
ka Industry,  January,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow^s: 

Canada's   iNCENrrvES  Aid   Mining   Industry 
(By  Edmond  E.  Price') 

Change  is  the  operative  constant  today 
both  In  Alaska  and  that  vast  expanse  of 
land  to  the  east  known  as  "Northern  Can- 
ada," or  that  part  of  Canada  lying  north 
of  the  60th  parallel  comprising: 

1.  The   Yukon  and   Northwest  Territories 

2.  iOTc  of  our  land  mass,  or  1.5  million 
square  miles 

3.  One-third  of  the  mineral  rich  Canadian 
Shield  and  the  Cordillera  Range  of  the 
Yukon 

4.  50,000  inhabitants. 

Prom   the   time   of   Samuel    Heame's   trip 


'  Edmond  E.  Price  Is  the  Canadian  consul 
and  trade  commissioner  at  Seattle.  His  pa- 
per on  Canadian  raining  incentives  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Fairbanks  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
October. 
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In  im  In  M'^rch  of  '.he  legendary  native 
copper  brought  in  by  Indian  traders  U)  the 
Hudson  t  Bay  Company  poeta.  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie's  Journey  of  this  time  from  Ijike 
Athabaaca  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  which 
he  noted  considerable  oil  seepage  we  have 
known  something  of  this  atreas  vast  store- 
house of  resource  rlchea 

The  Klondike  gold  msh  of  the  1890e  gave 
us  further  indication  yet  only  within  the 
past  10  years  have  we  really  begtm  to  Look 
North  to  the  Future'  wuh  acknowledge- 
ment to  Oov  Walter  J  Hlckel  and  |  Alaska's  | 
Department  of   JUionomlc   Development!) 

The  development  of  Canada  s  north  will 
follow  the  historic  pattern  of  development 
which  formed  Canada  as  a  nation  It  will 
depend  upon 

1  The  discovery  of  desirable  minerals  in 
economic  quantity. 

2  The  provision  of  economic  transportation 
to  markets 

3  Development  of  technology  to  enable 
economic  extraction  under  conditions  of 
severe  climate  and  high  transit  costs 

iMPorr.«Ncc  or  mincrala 

I  shall  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
minerals  in  Northern  Canada  and  how  this 
devcfapment  is  being  facilitated  and  fostered 
by  she  Canadian  federal  government 

Thus  I  shail  leave  aside  anything  more 
than  mere  mention  of  the  estimated  23  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  merchantable  tlmt)er  in 
Northern  Canada,  although  federal  resoiirre 
Incentive  programs  have  application  in  this 
field  as  well 

When  I  spx-ak  of  minerals.  I  include  oil  and 
gas.  which  are  minerals  but  not  really  part 
of  the  mining  ■  or  mineral  industry  Their 
Importsmce  to  Canada  can  be  shown  m  many 
ways,  including 

1  7  1  -r  of  our  1967  ONP  or  M  4  billion 
I  AH  figures  given  in  Canadian  doUan  ' 

i  Largest  earner  <if  foreign  exchange  for 
28  5  ;  of  total  exports  In  19«57.  valued  at  »3  2 
billion 

3  A  principal  area  for  foreign  investment 

1  e  .  in  1966  »350  million  of  M43  million  in 
foreign  grc»a  capital  inflow  was  invested  in 
mining  and  petr'ileum  industries 

4  The  mineral  industry  employs  directly 
and  indirectly  15  '  of  Canada  s  labor  force. 
or  more  than  one  million  people 

5  It  Is  a  substantial  earner  of  income  for 
governmenta  During  the  1960  3.  the  Cana- 
dian mineral  Induatrv  ha«  dcoounted  Tor  an 
average  of  18  "^  of  all  federal  corporation  In- 
come taxes  paid  In  Canada 

NO«THK«i«    DrvlLOPMINT    INCINTrvE 

To  Stimulate  development  In  the  North, 
which  contains  three  times  ".he  volume  "f 
sedimentary  njck  that  exists  In  Alberta,  and 
thre«  times  as  much  pre-Cambrtan  geology 
as  the  province  of  Ontario  i  the  home  of  so 
much  mining  activity  i  the  government  of 
Canada  has  over  recent  years  Intnxluced  a 
number  of  resource  development  assistance 
programs 

Before  outlining  the«e  programs-  which 
are — additional  to  the  various  tax  concee- 
slons.  benefits  and  writeoffs  that  mining 
companies  enjoy  under  the  Income  Tax  Act — 
I  should  point  nut  'hat  'Jiese  programs  ap- 
ply to  Crown  land  m  Northern  Canada  which 
IS  administered  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 

The  pr<:>graxn8  include 

1  The  Northern  Mineral  Exploration  As- 
sistance Program  Up  to  40  '.  of  an  approved 
exploration  program  '  including  geological. 
geophysical  and  geochemicai  examinations, 
aerlai  mapping,  surveying,  surface  examina- 
tion and  drilling  I  in  search  of  minerals  or 
oil  can  be  provided  by  'Jie  government  If 
the  program  Is  successful  the  grant  is  re- 
payable over  a  10- year  period  commencing 
when  production  .starts  If  unsuccessful,  '-he 
graiit  Is  not  repayable 

2  The  Proapectors  .Assistance  Program 
Provide*  grants  on  a  flrst-come-flrst-served 


basis  of  up  to  1000  per  year  to  stake  an  Indi- 
vidual prospector  It  provides  930  000  In  each 
territory   to  assist   prospectors 

3  Northern  Roads  Program  Provides  for 
assistance   on    resource    pcojecu    up    to 

a  I  50'i  of  the  oonslructlon  cost  for  a 
tote  trail   but  not  to  exceed  lao.OOO 

ibi  50  •;  of  actual  road  cost  for  Initial 
access  roads  to  a  yearly  limit  of  tlOO.OOO  If  the 
pniject  18  exploratory  In  nature,  and  •600.000 
If  the  project  is  primarily  development 

ici  Two- thirds  ol  the  cost  of  construction 
of  permanent  acceas  roads  but  not  exceed- 
ing 15";  of  actual  capital  Invested  by  the 
company  prior  to  commencement  of  com- 
mercial   ppxluctlon    or   exploitation 

idi  100  ;  of  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  resource  development  and 
iierwxirk  roads  to  link  resource- potential 
areas   with   established   road    networks 

This  program  applies  to  forestry,  petro- 
leum mineral  tourism,  recreation  and  other 
indiistrlal  developments 

4  Northern  Re«tourc«  Airports  Program 
Provides  ft)r  financial  assistance  up  to  50'".- 
of  the  cost  of  airports  in  support  of  explo- 
ration operations  ui  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  »20  OOO  and  preproductlon  opera- 
tions   to  a  maxlmiun  fedenil  contribution  of 

•  l(X)i)00  .Mrports  con.structed  under  this 
policy  are  to  be  made  available  for  public 
use  at  reasonable  times  and  the  company 
mvist    construct     maintain    and    operate    the 

ilrstrlp  nus  arrangement  applies  to  a 
natural  resource  development  company,  a 
prlvat*-  tourist  or  recreational  enterprise,  or 
ewtabllshjed  airline 

.=)  Economic  Peaslhlllty  -Studies  In  .some 
cases  the  federal  government  will  finance 
economic  feasibility  studies  of  profjosed 
northern   primary  production  operations 

fi  Northern  Canada  Power  Commission 
,\  Crown  corporation  which  plans  i  and  m 
some  c.ises  operates!  power  operation  .'acui- 
ties m  Ni>rthern  Canada  It  provides  power 
to  mining  operaUons  in  Pine  Point  and  "yel- 
lowknife 

7  Canadian  National  Railroad  '  T^ls 
Crown  c-orporauon  may  also  become  involved. 
<ts  It  did  through  the  MO  nulllon  extension 
of  Its  line  from  Qrlmshaw.  .Alberta.  432  miles 
north  to  the  Pine  Point  lead-zinc  deposits 

8  Other  AssisU  These  include  financial 
support  for  Chamber  of  Mines,  subsidized 
assay  Hen.lce«.  strategically  located  Mining 
Recorders  offices,  the  provision  of  .serviced 
lots  for  sale  In  open"  townslte  developmeniB. 
eu; 

RXCINT    OIVri-OPMENTS 

This  new  ftvcus  on  '_he  North  has  led  to 
exciting    and    dramaUc    recent   development 

In  tlie  mining  field,  industry  has  spent  •260 
million  on  new  mine  development  in  the  past 
four  to  five  years,  supported  by  »240  million 
in   federal   government  expenditure 

In  addition  to  .ictual  development  of  new 
mines — such  as  Anvil.  Casslar.  New  Iiaf)enal 
and   Pine   Point     exploration   activity   Is  at   a 

•  12  million  annual  level,  with  38.000  claims 
recorded  m  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Tern- 
tones  in  1967-  up  from  5.800  In  1963 

Exploration    expenditures    for   oil    and   gas 
In  I'anada  s  north  have  increased  by   10-15'; 
every  year  durtng  the  .sat  five  years 

This  year,  exploration  should  approximate 
•35  million  'compared  to  US  5  million  in 
1963'  Included  is  part  of  a  820  million, 
three- year  program  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
consortium  of  Canadian  mining,  petroleum 
and  Investment  companies  and  the  Canadian 
government  ion  a  55  46  equity  sharing 
basis  I  to  drill  17  wells  on  a  44  million  acre 
permit  area  in  the  Arctic  islands  As  of  this 
date  238  million  acres  are  held  under  permit 
by  oil  companies 

And    so.    in    what    might    be    described    aa 

unseenily  haste.     Is  a  capsule  review  of  how 

private  enterprtse  and  public  enterprise  are 

working  together  to  develop  Canada  s  north. 


'  Indirect  aaslstancfl. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  TIMES  PAYS  TRIB- 
XJTE  TO  COURAGEOUS  SENATOR 
ROLLINGS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  stand  up  for  your 
convictions,  even  when  you  know  you  are 
right.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  admit 
to  a  mistake  or  mlsjudgment,  and  lo 
chanKe  your  mind  t)ecause  you  believe 
it  Is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  take  such  action,  especially  when 
you  are  In  the  public  eye.  knowing  that 
your  everj'  move  is  carefully  scrutinized 
by  friends  and  enemies  alike. 

The  Corpus  Christl  Times,  from  my 
home  State  of  Texas,  has  noted  a  recent 
expression  of  such  courage  by  one  of  our 
Members  During  the  recent  hearings  by 
the  Select  Conunlttee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Holuncs  >  tes- 
tified concerning  the  extent  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  his  own  State  As 
the  Corpus  Christl  Times  so  accurately 
points  out,  his  straightforward  and  con- 
cerned testimony  expressed  "political 
courage  and  humanltarianism." 

Mr  President.  I  think  Senator  Hol- 
LiNcs  has  set  a  fine  example  for  all  of 
us  who  are  involved  in  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment to  follow.  I  salute  him  for  his 
courageous  stand  on  this  vitally  imijor- 
tamt  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tdl- 
torlal  entitled  'False  Pride,  '  published  in 
the  Corpus  Christl  Times  of  February  24. 
1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pal.sc  Pride 

.Score  a  high  mark  for  p>olltlcal  cou.-age 
and  humanltarianism  for  Sen  Ernest  F  Hol- 
llngs.  former  Democratic  governor  of  South 
Oarolina 

Though  knowing  how  FWUtlcally  unpwpv.lar 
his  testimony  would  be  back  home,  he  puiled 
no  punches  In  dramatically  deecrlblne  the 
dreadful  extent  and  oonsequencas  of  luKiger 
In  his  state  But  he  did  not  stop  there  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate's  Select  Comniu- 
tee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  he.ided 
by  Sen  George  McGovern.  D-S  D.  He  w.env 
on  to  say  that  shamefully  he  as  governor  !iad 
collaborated  In  a  public  policy  of  covering 
up  human  misery  In  South  Carolina  becius* 
the  truth  might  make  the  state  less  attrac- 
tive to  new  Industry 

TTiat  admission  of  mistake  is  admirable 
And  It  Is  a  mistake  still  prevalent  In  pov- 
erty-plagued states,  including  Texas  rhls 
fear  of  "hurting  our  image"  for  Industrlal- 
l2Atlon  (aburd  because  Industry  locator* 
know  all  social  and  economic  details  1  an 
area  interesting  them  i  Is  probably  uhat 
caused  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  t..  try 
to  cut  the  McOovern  committee's  $250  000 
study  expenses  to  $150,000 

The  Senate  In  a  rare  move  overruled  its 
Rules  Committee  to  give  the  hunger  study 
Its  full  funds 

We  hop>e  Texas  public  officials  will  emv.'-it* 
Sen  Holllngs'  good  sense  by  realizing  th.u  a 
stale's  economic  and  social  progress  is  .se.'-\ed 
not  by  ooverliig  up  Its  human  misery  but  by 
finding  out  its  causes  and  undertaking  its 
cures  It  may  hurt  state  and  local  pride  when 
our  shortcomings  are  exposed,  but  that  is  a 
false  pride  that  is  self-defeating.  Any  Indus- 
trial naanagement  that  does  not  think  better 
of  South  Carolina  after  hearing  Sen  HolIlngs' 
tssumony  la  not  the  kind  a  state  should  want 
to  attract. 
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AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS  FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5.  I  submitted  a  statement  to  be 
Included  in  hearings  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  being 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Califor- 
nia's request  for  a  waiver  to  implement 
Its  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968,  as  authorized 
by  the  Murphy  amendment:  to  the  Fed- 
eral Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  this  statement,  I  urged  Secretary 
Pinch  and  his  Department  to  grant  the 
full  waiver  as  requested  by  the  State  ol 
California,  so  that  we  might  continue  to 
establish  standards  that  will  bring  to 
California  the  air  quality  that  the  people 
demand  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  fully  supporting 
California's  request  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ihat  California  Assembly  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8.  also  supporting  California's  waiver 
request,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Senator  George  Mxtrpht,  or 

California.  HEW  Hearing  on  CaLtFOBNiA's 

Waiver     Request.     Los     Angeles,     Calif.. 

March  5.  1969 

Mr  Chairman  I  strongly  urge  the  com- 
plete waiver  as  requested  by  the  State  of 
California  be  granted.  The  granting  of  the 
Tsuer  will  enable  the  State  to  Implement 
the  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968.  which  was  paoaed 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  signed  Into  law 
:ast  year  by  Governor  Reagan.  The  waiver  Is 
i  must,  if  California  is  to  achieve  the  clean 
air  that  our  people  both  demand  and  de- 
serve 

As  the  author  of  the  "Murphy  amend- 
ment" which  was  Incorporated  into  Section 
208ibi  of  the  Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  I  am  obviously  very  familiar  with  the 
congressional  Intent  and  the  history  of  the 
amendment.  Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  the  federal  government  pre-empts  the 
Seld  Insofar  as  the  establishing  and  enforc- 
ing of  automobile  emission  standards  are 
concerned.  This  means  that  the  states  are 
not  allowed  to  establish  and  enforce  auto- 
mobile emission  standards.  California  under 
my  amendment  was  the  only  state  In  the 
nation  granted  a  waiver  from  thla  Federal 
pre-emption. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  securing  of  the  waiver 
;or  California  was  not  an  easy  matter.  Al- 
though California's  congressional  delegation 
IS  Lirge.  the  task  of  convincing  our  col- 
leagues from  other  states  that  one  state 
should  be  granted  a  waiver  was  a  difficult 
one 

On  the  Senate  side.  I  was  able  to  persuade 
my  ■oUeagues  on  the  Senate  F»ubllc  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
that  both  the  need  and  California's  pioneer- 
ing .ur  pollution  efforts  Justified  this  special 
treatment  for  California.  Thus,  my  amend- 
ment preserving  California's  right  to  con- 
tinue Its  battle  against  air  pollution  waa 
adopted  In  Committee  and  was  Included  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
Committee  report  points  out  the  "positive 
benefits"  that  would  flow  from  the  approach 
Jf  the  Senate — that  Is.  federal  pre-emption 
but  with  the  waiver  to  California. 

1  Most  importantly  California  will  be 
able  to  continue  Its  already  excellent  pro- 
gram to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

2  The  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
California's  experience  with  lower  standards 
which  will  require  new  control  systems  and 
design.  In  fact  CaUfornla  will  continue  to  be 


the  testing  area  for  such  lower  standards 
and  should  those  efforts  to  achieve  lower 
emission  levels  be  successful  it  Is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will,  if  required  to  assure 
protection  of  the  national  health  and  wel- 
fare, give  serious  consideration  to  strength- 
ening the  Federal  standards. 

"3.  In  the  interim  periods,  when  CaUfornla 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  differing 
standards,  the  general  consumer  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not  be  confronted  with  increased 
costs  associated  with  new  control  systems. 

"4.  The  Industry,  confronted  with  only  one 
potential  variation,  will  be  able  to  minimize 
economic  disruption  and  therefore  provide 
emission  control  systems  at  lower  costs  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation." 

Thereafter,  an  all-out  campaign  was 
mounted  to  delete  the  "Murphy  amendment" 
'With  the  result  that  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  deleted 
the  amendment.  'When  this  occurred,  an 
aroused  and  united  California  congressional 
delegation  girded  by  a  tremendous  ground- 
swell  of  public  opinion  succeeded  in  rein- 
stating the  "Murphy  amendment"  on  the 
House  Floor.  Following  this  action,  I  re- 
marked that  this  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
public  Interest  and  it  demonstrated  how  the 
voices  of  the  people  can  and  will  make  a  dif- 
ference In  the  action  of  their  Congress. 

California  through  the  "Murphy  amend- 
ment" had  won  the  right  to  continue  to  en- 
act legislation  to  further  the  State's  deter- 
mination to  have  clean  air  In  196B  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  responded  to  the  vote  of 
confidence  that  Congress  gave  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  and  demonstrating  its  desire  to  continue 
to  be  the  nation's  bellwether  in  the  pollu- 
tion fight  enacted  the  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  California 
fought  for  the  waiver  and  won.  They  re- 
sponded to  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  the  amendment  by  enacting  the  Pure  Air 
Act  of  1988,  and  they  are  going  to  fight  for 
this  waiver  which  will  enable  them  to  im- 
plement the  badly  needed  tougher  standards 
of  the  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  hearing  Is  being  held 
In  Los  Angeles.  Here  is  where  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  is  the  most  serious.  That  ex- 
traordinary and  compelling  circumstances 
exist  is  so  obvious  that  I  feel  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  labor  this  point.  That  10,000  citizens 
have  been  advised  to  leave  the  Los  Angeles 
areas  because  of  the  air  jjoUutlon  problem 
shows  that  the  problem  Is.  as  one  radio  sta- 
tion In  Los  Angeles  called  It,  a  matter  of 
"Life  or  breath." 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  standards  of 
the  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  have  been  found  to 
be  both  economically  and  technologically 
feasible  by  a  nine-member  blue  ribbon  tech- 
nical advisory  panel,  composed  of  California's 
foremost  engineers,  scientists  and  air  pollu- 
tion experts.  Unless  the  hearings  prove  that 
the  California  standards  are  not  technologi- 
cally and  economically  feasible,  the  "Murphy 
amendment"  requires  the  waiver  to  be 
granted  to  California. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  agree.  I  can  un- 
derstand Industry's  opposition  to  the  Cali- 
fornia standards.  I  do  not  understand,  and 
I  emphatically  disagree  with,  the  feeling 
that  I  get  that  certain  {jeople  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
the  past  have  attempted  to  construct  any 
roculblock  or  strawman  they  can  to  prevent 
California  from  moving  ahead  In  the  air 
pollution  field.  I  feel  confident  that  under 
the  new  Secretary  this  will  not  tie  done  In 
the  future.  I  would  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
would  l>e  delighted  to  see  California  increase 
Its  efforts  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  its  citizens — efforts  that  would  not  only 
Immediately  benefit  California  but  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  entire  nation. 

I  wtis  further  alarmed  to  read  in  Monday's, 
March  3,  Wall  Street  Journal  an  article 
where  one  nameless  "federal  expert"   Indi- 


cates that  if  California  is  granted  the  waiver 
the  federal  government  would  be  under 
strong  political  pressure  to  tighten  federal 
requirements.  The  "federal  exjjert"  Is  quoted 
as  saying  "the  question  is  if  this  Is  feasible 
for  California,  why  not  for  the  rest  of  the 
country?"  I  would  suggest  to  this  "federal 
expert"  that  he  ought  to  spend  some  time 
studying  legislative  history  and  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress.  Congress  Intended  that  a 
waiver  be  granted  to  California  so  that  Cal- 
ifornia could  continue  to  be  the  nation's 
pacesetter  in  pollution  control.  I  might  add 
further,  as  serious  as  the  pollution  problem 
Is,  a  little  pressure  to  Improve  air  pollution 
control  across  the  country  would  not  hurt 
anything. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  it  may  have 
taken  California's  pressure  to  get  the  indus- 
try to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
some  recent  outstanding  and  constructive 
research  and  action  projects  now  underway 
by  Industry.  For  example.  Mr.  Miller,  retiring 
chairman  of  Ford,  recently  announced  a  ma- 
jor engineering  breakthrough.  The  Inter-In- 
dustry Emission  Control  Program.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  various  automobile  companies 
and  the  oil  industry  has  invested  84  million 
Into  clean  air  research.  Had  we  pushed  ear- 
lier, we  may  not  have  found  ourselves  In  the 
serious  difficulties  that  we  are  In  today. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  a  good  place  to 
start  would  be  for  the  federal  government 
to  put  Its  own  house  In  order  by  cleaning 
up  pollution  from  federal  facilities.  FVsr  ex- 
ample, a  1968  report  by  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  states,  and  I  quote:  "Federal  Instal- 
lations account  for  atvout  30  per  cent  of  the 
air  pollution  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
We  m  Los  Angeles  have  certainly  done  a 
better  Job  in  cleaning  up  pollution  from  sta- 
tionary sources  than  the  federal  government 
has  done  in  cleaning  such  pollution  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  frequently  hear  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism that  the  states  are  not  living  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  'While  some  of  this 
criticism  Is  undoubtedly  true,  there  are 
states  that  not  only  face  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities, but  also  pwlnt  the  way  for  other 
states  and  the  federal  government.  .Air  ptiHu- 
tion  Is  an  excellent  example,  and  we  should 
remember  insofar  as  air  pollution  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  federal  government  is  a 
"Johnny-come-lately."  If  the  statistics  are 
accurate  regarding  pollution  from  the  fed- 
eral facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  states,  they  ■would  indicate  that  the 
federal  government's  record  has  not  been  the 
most  enviable  one. 

As  part  of  a  new  Administration  that  has 
pledged  Itself  to  a  new  era  of  federal-state 
relations.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  waiver  as 
requested  by  the  State  of  California  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle.  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Medical  Association,  on  the  critical 
nature  of  the  air  pollution  problem  needs  to 
be  carefully  studied : 

"This  committee  concludes  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  becoming  increasingly  worse,  and 
could  lead  to  a  great  loss  of  life  In  this  com- 
munity. The  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the 
increase  in  the  significant  compxinents  of 
this  air  pollution  Is  due  primarily  to  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  These  emissions 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  of 
residents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  Although 
this  Is  esjjeclally  true  for  those  that  are  HI. 
the  very  young  or  the  very  aged,  it  also 
applies  to  those  who  are  presently  In  good 
health.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
sociation wishes  to  emphasize  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  a  critical 
and  worsening  health  crisis  exists  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  despite  all  efforts  for  its 
control.  The  pending  crisis  is  Imminent,  and 
demands  that  every  appropriate  action,  how- 
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ever  drsstic.  tM  Mken  immadtately    No  fur- 
ther delay  cju»  b*  tolerated,  with  safety  " 

9o,  Mr  Ch&lrman.  Dr  Boyle's  statement 
leave*  qo  doubt  that  we  need  Ui  accelerate 
our  battle  a«alnjt  air  polluuon  To  tho«e 
^vemment  offlclals  and  members  of  indus- 
try who  say  that  we  abould  go  slow  and  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  move  as  rapidly  a«  Cali- 
fornia wanu  to  and  has  found  It  economi- 
cally and  technologically  feasible  to  do  so.  I 
would  quote  from  a  statement  by  Mr  M  A 
Wright,  who.  aA  President  of  the  U  9  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  To  thoee  who  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  take  effective  anti- 
pollution measures.  I  can  only  respond  that 
they  can't  afford  not  to  " 

In  my  Judgment,  B4r  Chairman,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  encouraging  and 
urging  California  to  move  ahead  It  can  do 
so  by  approving  the  waiver  as  I  strongly 
urge. 

AascMBi.T  Joint  RgaoLtrTTON  8 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Pure  Air  Act 

of  1968 

Whereaa.   Seventy    percent    of   the   pol«on- 
ouB   smog   which   each    year   costs   California 
app^Oiimately  half  a  billion  dollars  la  caused 
.  by  njmpr  vehicles;  and 

Whereas.  The  California  3tate  Legislature 
last  year  developed  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards which  all  now  vehicles  must  meet  be- 
ginning In  1970  and  which  becucne  increas- 
ingly more  stringent  through  1974.  and 

Whereas,  California  may  not  implement 
these  standards  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare  finds,  under 
the  Poderal  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  that  the 
standards  are  technically  feasible  and  capa- 
ble of  implementation  with  reasonable  eco- 
Domlc  cost;  and 

Whereas.  The  standards  In  the  Pure  Air 
Act  of  1968  have  been  found  to  be  techni- 
cally feasible  and  ^pabie  of  implementa- 
tion with  reasonable  economic  cost  by  a 
technical  advisory  panel  of  nine  CaJlfornla 
engineers,  sclennsts,  and  air  pollution  ex- 
perts, and 

Whereas.  The  automobile  manufacturem 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  emission  stand- 
ards be  dstabllshed  well  in  advance  so  that 
they  may  have  "lead  time'  to  develop  the 
hardware   to   implement   the  standards:    and 

Whereas,  .■Vll  the  standards  in  the  Pure 
Air  Act  of  1968  are  now  California  state 
law  the  standards  fur  cars  as  well  as  larger 
vehicles,  the  standards  for  exhaust  emissions 
as  well  as  evaporative  loss,  and  the  standards 
far  1971.  1972.  1973.  and  1974  as  well  as  1970. 
and 

Whereas.  This  is  the  law  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  is  the 
law  signed  by  the  Governor;  and 

Wheread.  On  November  20.  1968.  the  Cail- 
fortua  .Air  Resources  Board  unanimously 
adopted  lest  procedures  for  all  the  standards 
la  the  Pure  Air  Act  for  both  exhaust  and 
evaporative  loss,  for  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen:  and  for 
1970.  1971,  1972.  1973.  and  1974.  and 

Whereas.  Without  the  strong  responsible 
standards  in  the  Pure  .Air  .Act  of  1968  there  is 
persuasive  medical  evidence  that  Califor- 
nia faces  a  public  health  crisis  of  major 
dimension,    now.   therefore,   be   it 

Recoiled  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  grant  California  a  waiver  on 
all  of  the  standards  and  pr<3cedure8  in  the 
Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


MORAL  ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  COUN- 
TRY HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—XXV 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
debate  now  proceedlnK  In  the  Senate  on 
the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  Is 
of  crucial  and  unending  ImportaJice  By 
ratlfyln*  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
wUl  declare  its  commitment  to  help  end 
the  arms  race  and  jjrevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  among  nations. 
We  should  not  underestimate  the  world 
ramifications  of  this  treaty. 

Our  technological  progress  has  brought 
our  Nation  both  comforts  and  great  mlll- 
Ury  capability  It  has  also  brought  great 
problems  and  major  political  dllemmais 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  mankind. 
Many  believe  that  If  this  treaty  Is  not 
ratified,  the  po.sslblllty  of  an  eventual 
nuclear  holocaust  and  the  destruction  of 
nations  will  be  enhanced. 

Tlius  there  are  great  moral  issues  In- 
volved in  our  foreign  policy  decisions. 
This  Is  the  time  in  the  case  of  the  Nu- 
clear Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  And  it  is 
also  time  in  the  case  of  ratification  of  the 
pending  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Forced  Labor  which  are  still  In  commit- 
tee While  we  do  not  live  In  a  jungle,  we 
do  not  live  in  Utopia  either.  We  have  to 
carry  uuo  foreign  policy  at  least  some 
rudimentar>'  .sense  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity We  simply  cannot  divorce  the  moral 
issues  from  the  political  issues.  We  can- 
not expect  to  achieve  peace  in  a  jungle. 
We  should  tjlve  further  credence  to  our 
commitment  as  a  nation  to  achieve  peace 
and  ratify  both  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions and  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tlon Treaty 


DESERET  NEWS  SERIES  ON  ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES  UNDERLINES 
NEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  S.  335 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  It 
IS  Increasingly  apparent  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  stop  the  continued 
exploitation  of  wildlife  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  habitats,  this  generation 
may  witness  the  end  of  most  of  the 
world's  animals.  One  observer  notes: 

By  the  year  2000.  conservationists  foresee  a 
world  whose  polluted  continents  and  oceans 
are  the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  men.  live- 
stock and  rats 

Already,  hundreds  of  species  are  losing 
the  fight  for  survival  by  t)eing  trapped, 
hunted,  and  crowded  out  of  their  natural 
habitats 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  world's  en- 
dangered species.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress. I  submitted  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  52  on  August  23.  1965.  calling 
for  a  World  Wildlife  Conference  to  con- 
sider the  fate  of  endangered  species.  On 
August  28.  1967. 1  submitted  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  41  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which  repeated  my  concern  that 
such  a  conference  be  called.  Then.  I  in- 
troduced 8  2984.  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  endangered  species  or 
parts  thereof;  and  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  any  domestic  species 
taken  contrary  to  State  law.  I  Introduced 


a  similar  bill.  8.  335,  on  January  16.  1969, 
shortly  after  the  91st  Congress  convened 

The  House  has  already  held  hearings 
on  several  endangered  species  bills,  aiid 
it  now  appears  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  prevent  the  fur- 
ther exploitation  of  endangered  specie.<; 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  so<in 
schedule  hearings  on  my  bill,  S.  335.  and 
will  take  immediate  action  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  has  broushi 
to  my  attention  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Des- 
eret  News.  These  interesting,  informative, 
and  well-written  articles,  written  by  Miss 
Marcla  Hays,  describe  in  detail,  the  plight 
of  endangered  species.  They  should  be 
carefully  read  by  ainyone  who  is  concern- 
ed with  preserving  the  world's  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  Deseret  News  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
■Vanishing  Wildlife:  Extinction  List 
Mounts."  Tuesday,  January  28.  1969: 
"Our  Endangered  Wildlife:  Bom  to  be 
Worn.  '  Wednesday.  January  29.  1969: 
'Our  Endangered  Wildlife:  Odd  Pets 
Usually  Die. "  Thursday,  Januar>'  30. 
1969:  "Endangered  Wildlife:  Birds  Fac- 
ing Extinction."  Friday,  January  31, 
1969:  "Endangered  Wildlife:  Why  Con- 
servation Pays,"  Tuesday.  February  4. 
1969;  'Endangered  Wildlife:  Succe.'^.ses 
Offer  Hope, "  Wednesday.  February  5. 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Deseret  News,  Jan.  28.  196!)] 

Vanishing  Wildliit:   Extinction  List 

Mounts 

(Editob's  Non. — By  the  year  2000  mop;  of 
the  world's  wild  animals  will  be  extinct 
What  is  behind  this  problem  and  what  cai.  be 
done  to  prevent  It  Is  the  subject  of  this  .--eries 
on  our  vanishing  wildlife.  The  author  is  cur- 
rently working  under  a  fellowship  In  the 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Program  at 
Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  ) 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 

This  generation  may  witness  the  end  of" 
most  of  the  world's  wild  animals. 

Trapped,  hunted,  and  crowded  out  of  ihelr 
natural  habitats,  hundreds  of  species  .ire 
already  losing  the  fight  for  survival.  By  the 
year  2000.  conservationists  foresee  a  world 
whose  polluted  continents  and  oceans  are  the 
almost-exclusive  domain  of  men,  livestock, 
and  rats. 

The  World  Health  Organization  estlm-ites 
that  there  Is  one  rat  for  every  human  in  the 
world— 3  3  billion  of  them.  But  the  rest  of 
the  world's  wildlife  has  not  fared  as  well  In 
the  name  of  spwrt,  profit,  and  progress  550 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  l.ave 
been  pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction  within 
the  last  century.  And  more  names  are  bring 
added  to  the  list  every  year. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  50  native 
American  species  have  been  ■wiped  out  in  a 
period  of  50  years.  It  took  Just  over  a  century 
to  exterminate  5  bUllon  passenger  pigeons. 
Bison,  once  numbered  In  the  tens  of  millions, 
were  slaughtered  methodically  by  hunters 
and  cavalrymen  until  only  a  few  dozen  of  one 
species  remained. 

Among  those  already  extinct  here  are  the 
sea  mlQk,  the  Florida  wolf,  the  eastern 
cougar,  two  species  of  bison,  and  the  bighorn 
sheep. 
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Today's  victims  are  the  American  mountain 
lion,  the  Canada  lynx,  the  Florida  key  deer 
and  the  American  alligator.  All  are  on  the 
\erge  of  extinction.  All  are  being  hunted 
despite  restrictions. 

In  Africa  and  Asia,  cheetahs,  leopards,  and 
litters  are  being  trapped  by  the  hundreds  for 
•.heir  furs.  Zoologists  don't  expect  them  to 
List  out  the  decade.  Orangutans  and  moun- 
tain gorillas  are  being  crowded  out  of  their 
jungle  habitats.  EHephants.  slaughtered  by 
the  thousands  for  their  Ivory,  are  becoming 
the  bison  of  Africa.  And  wealthy  sportsmen 
are  killing  off  the  rhinoceros,  the  gazelle,  and 
the  polar  bear. 

Names  familiar  to  every  child  fill  row  after 
r<iw  of  the  list  of  endangered  animals  com- 
piled by  the  International  Union  for  Gon- 
.servatlon  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources. 
Among  them  are  seven  kinds  of  whales,  five 
varieties  of  bears  and  tigers,  seven  types  of 
beals  and  leopards,  five  species  of  rhino  and 
nine  kinds  of  gazelle. 

Mammals  alone  are  disappearing  at  a  rate 
of  one  species  per  year,  according  to  the 
lUCN.  And  the  organization  reports  that 
the  ranks  of  250  mammals  are  dwindling  so 
f^ist  that  they  may  become  extinct  at  any 
moment — In  a  year  or  In  a  decade. 

The  predator  Is  man.  Whether  he  wears  a 
hunting  jacket,  a  business  suit,  or  sits  at  the 
(.'■ntrols  of  a  bulldozer,  civilized  man  is  the 
most  formidable  opponent  animals  have  en- 
countered since  the  first  giant  reptiles 
roamed  the  earth  200-mllllon  years  ago. 

Man  hunts  primarily  for  pleasure.  But  he 
kills  in  quantity  to  satisfy  demands  for  exotic 
[dods  and  fashions,  and  he  destroys  and  pol- 
lutes animal  habitats  to  make  way  for  his 
own  housing,  transportation,  and  Industry. 

Before  man  became  civilized,  the  death  of  a 
."pecles  was  a  fairly  uncommon  event.  Geol- 
c  gists  estimate  that  1,000  species  may  have 
become  extinct  over  a  period  of  one  million 
years,  a  rate  of  one  every  millennium.  Today 
the  death  rate  Is  at  least  one  species  per  year. 

A  species  is  headed  for  extinction  when  Its 
death  rate  exceeds  the  rate  of  which  new 
animals  are  born.  Its  extermination  is  assured 
when  Its  breeding  population  falls  below  a 
certain  critical  level,  which  varies  with  every 
species.  Although  a  few  Individuals  may  re- 
m.iln.  they  will  be  easily  outnumbwed  by 
their  natural  enemies.  And  they  may  be  scat- 
tered over  such  wide  distances  that  they 
cannot  find  each  other  to  mate. 

This  Is  the  plight  of  the  great  blue  whale. 
largest  of  the  world's  mammals,  now  thought 
to  be  extinct  as  a  species.  Dr.  Ross  NegrelU, 
curator  of  the  New  York  Aquarium,  estimates 
that  less  than  1,000  and  perhaps  as  few  as  two 
dozen  of  the  whales  remain  In  the  vast 
southern  oceans  of  the  world.  Dispersed  over 
thousands  of  square  miles,  the  odds  are  slim 
that  a  mating  pair  'will  meet. 

Blue  whales  have  been  on  the  endan- 
i-cred  list  for  years.  Yet  it  was  1967  before 
*  .^.e  whaling  Industries  of  Russia,  Norway  and 
.'apan  agreed  to  stop  hunting  them.  And  the 
industry  has  yet  to  set  reasonable  quotas 
on  other  endangered  whales. 

Conservationists  warn  that  six  other 
j-pecles  of  whale  will  become  extinct  unless 
the  kill  Is  .drastically  reduced.  Fin  whales 
are  being  caught  at  the  rate  of  14,000  jjer 
year,  three  times  the  catch  that  conserva- 
tionists say  the  species  can  stand.  Also 
Jiunted  indiscriminately  are  the  North  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  southern  white  whales, 
and  the  humpback  and  greenland  whales — 
all  endangered.  * 

There  Is  no  limit  at  all  on  the  sperm  whale, 
and  some  29,000  of  the  mammals  are  killed 
every  year.  The  Industry  argues  that  since 
It  doesn't  know  exactly  how  many  sperm 
whales  exist.  It  caimot  set  a  meaningful 
quota.  Rough  estimates  of  the  total  number 
of  sperm  whales,  compiled  by  mammaloglsts. 
have  been  Ignored  by  the  Industry. 

The  dilemma  of   the  whaling   nations  is 


shared  by  all  industries  that  have  a  stake 
in  endangered  wildlife:  their  source  of 
profit  Is  disappearing,  and  they  know  It. 
Tet  the  Investment  In  equipment  is  so 
great — millions  of  dollars  In  the  case  of 
whaling  ships — and  the  profits  so  high,  that 
they  will  not  voluntarily  regulate  the  catch. 

Hunters  are  also  a  big  threat  to  several 
endangered  species.  Although  the  majority 
of  sportsmen  limit  their  catch  and  stalk 
their  prey  on  foot,  there  are  hundreds  of 
callous  trophy-seekers  who  don't  care  how 
they  get  their  game 

A  number  of  guide  services  cater  to  this 
type  of  client.  One  agency  guarantees  Its 
customers  a  polar  bear  for  a  $3,500  fee.  A 
spotter  plane  Is  sent  out  to  locate  the  ani- 
mal, radioing  back  to  a  second  aircraft, 
which  carries  the  hunting  party  to  land 
and  shoot  the  bear. 

IX  the  victim  Is  a  mother  with  cubs,  the 
young  bears  are  also  doomed.  Totally  de- 
fenseless at  birth.  Polar  Bear  cubs  are  not 
mature  enough  to  survive  alone  until  they 
are  nearly  a  year  old.  The  female  of  the  spe- 
cies gives  birth  every  two  years — and  usually 
to  only  one  pair  of  cubs. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  estimates  that 
Polar  Bears  are  being  killed  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  per  year,  while  the  total  population  is 
less  than  12  thousand.  Only  stiff  interna- 
tional controls  can  save  the  bears,  which 
drift  with  the  arctic  Ice  sheet  through  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia,  Norway,   Greenland    and    Canada. 

In  Alaska,  the  Increasingly  rare  American 
tUnberwolf  Is  still  hunted  for  bounty,  pur- 
sued across  the  tundra  by  airborne  hunters, 
who  get  $50  for  every  hide  they  bring  In. 

And  In  Egypt  end  parts  of  Arabia,  ibex  and 
gazelle  are  hunted  from  planes  and  cars. 
The  technique  Is  to  pursue  the  herds  until 
the  animals  drop  from  exhaustion. 

"Then  they  shoot  them  down  wholesale, 
spairlng  neither  the  pregnant  females  nor  the 
fawns."  writes  conservationist  Philip  Kings- 
land  Crowe  In  his  book  "The  Etapty  Ark," 
"Every  single  animal  is  killed,  even  the  kids. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  dried  carcasses 
are  handed  out  as  favors  to  friends  .  .  .  The 
horns,  some  pathetically  small,  are  mounted 
over  the  door." 

Most  nations  have  laws  to  protect  wlld- 
lUe,  but  they  lack  the  money  and  manpower 
to  enforce  them.  The  worst  offenders  are 
poachers — primarily  in  the  fur  and  hide  in- 
dustries, and  the  United  States  Is  now  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  take  the  profit  out  of  such 
Illegal  hunting.  A  bill  introcluced  into  the 
House  last  year  would  prevent  the  Import  of 
hides  and  skins  of  endangered  wildlife  and 
would  forbid  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
animals  and  animal  parts  taken  contrary 
to  srtate  law. 

■Vehemently  opposed  by  lobbyists  for  the 
fur  and  hide  Industries,  the  House  bill  Is 
a'waltlng  action  by  the  new  Congress. 

In  the  Senate,  it  has  the  vigorous  support 
of  Ralph  Yarborough,  D-Tex.,  who  Ims  Intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a 
World  Wildlife  Conference. 

Both  proposals  could  regulate  the  catch 
of  the  whaling  and  food  industries.  They 
could  also  stop  or  greatly  reduce  Illegal 
poaching  and  trapping  for  the  fur  and  pet 
Industries,  practices  that  are  rapidly  extermi- 
nating the  world's  most  beautiful  and  strange 
E^lmals. 


(From  the  Deseret  News.  Jan.  29.  1969] 

OiTS  Endangered  Wildlife:    Born  To  Be 

Worn 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 

The  last  ■wild  tiger  In  the  world  could 
end  up  on  a  Seventh- Avenue  coat  rack. 
The  last  American  alligators  may  be  sold 
as  a  set  of  matched  luggage.  Right  now  the 
odds  are  for  It.  No  law  says  It  cant  happen. 

In  the  U.S.  it  Is  quite  possible  to  Impvort 
almost   any    animal,    alive    or   dead,    in   any 


number.  Likewise  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
hides  or  furs  from  rare  animals  Is  not  pro- 
hibited. 

Legislation  Is  now  before  the  House  that 
would  prohibit  such  imports  In  interstate 
traffic.  But  it  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
lobbyists  from  the  fur  and  hide  Industries 
and  could  be  shelved  indefinitely. 

Until  a  law  is  passed  and  strictly  enforced, 
poachers  will  continue  a  virtually  unre- 
stricted slaughter  of  endangered  fur-ljearing 
animals  and  reptiles.  The  United  States  is 
a  profitable  market 

The  price  of  rarity  Is  high,  but  many  are 
prepared  to  pay  it.  Status  seeking  consumers 
willingly  spend  thousands  for  a  -fun  fur" 
and  hundreds  for  a  single  pair  of  shoes  The 
demand  is  encouraging  the  methodical  de- 
struction of  the  world's  most  beautiful  and 
ancient  animals:  The  large  cats,  the  alli- 
gators and  the  crocodile 

Within  the  next  few  years,  all  of  the  great 
cats  except  the  lion  will  be  pushed  beyond 
the  biological  point  of  no  return  The 
American  alligator  has  already  been  ex- 
terminated over  most  of  its  range,  and  the 
Chinese  alligators  are  not  expected  to  last 
much  longer. 

In  the  past,  the  fashion  industry  came 
close  to  doing  in  the  sea  otter,  the  ostrich, 
the  snowy  egret,  and  the  trumpeter  swan. 
Luckily,  otters  were  saved  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  conservation  campaign,  and  the  birds 
were  spared  by  sudden  change   in  style 

But  furs  don't  go  out  of  style,  and  the 
market  for  them  continues  to  increase.  Re- 
cently, a  Somali  leopard  coat,  fashioned  from 
eight  skins,  was  advertised  In  a  New  York 
paper  for  $16,000.  The  caption  read:  "Set 
free  to  make  its  fashion  mark." 

In  a  recent  full-page  magazine  ad.  three 
furs  from  the  rare  Himalyan  snow  leopard 
were  shown  draped  across  a  model  above  the 
caption:  "Untamed  .  .  .  born  free  In  the  wild 
whiteness  of  the  high  Himalayas  only  to  be 
snared  as  part  of  this  captivating  fur  collec- 
tion!" 

Somalls,  considered  the  most  desirable  type 
of  leopard,  are  being  decimated  so  quickly 
that  conservationists  don't  expect  the  species 
to   last    10   years. 

One  leading  furrier  says  he  bought  close 
to  500  leopard  skins  from  Somaliland  alone 
last  year,  along  with  approximately  1.000  less 
valuable  furs  from  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Industry  as  a  whole  is  estimated 
to  have  Imported  about  7.000  leopard  skins. 
and  the  yearly  world  trade  Is  close  to  50 
thousand. 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassls  gets  the 
credit  from  the  fur  industry  for  whetting 
the  feminine  appetite  for  leopard.  Jackie 
bought  a  leopard  coat  in  1962.  says  designer 
Ben  Kahn,  and  the  demand  has  been  rising 
ever  since.  "We  have  created  our  own 
Frankenstein's  monster,  a  demand  that  de- 
stroys the  raw  material."  he  said  recently. 

Furriers  are  not  happy  with  the  situation. 
Some,  like  furrier  Jacques  Kaplan,  find  It 
tragic.  Kaplan  published  a  full-page  ad  In 
the  New  York  Times  declaring  his  Intention 
to  stop  trading  In  the  furs  of  endangered 
species  and  encouraging  other  furriers  to 
do  the  same. 

But  he  says  he  has  received  no  response 
and  a  lot  of  abuse  from  American  furriers  as 
a  result. 

"Only  one  furrier,  another  Frenchman 
named  Jacques  Ferber.  has  agreed  to  stop 
trading  in  these  animals."  says  Kaplan.  'But 
since  I  made  my  announcement,  there  is  not 
a  trick  In  the  book  that  hasn't  been  pulled  on 
me  by  rival  furriers.  I  can't  go  into  details,  it 
is  too  nasty.  But  I  am  resented  by  the 
Industry." 

Yet  Kaplan  Is  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
conventional  fur  business.  "I  believe  man  is 
entitled  to  wear  real  fur.  It  Is  part  of  his 
heritage."  and  ue  points  to  the  species  that 
are    bred    solely    foi    this    purpose:    Persian 
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lamb,  mink,  and  nutria  "But  I  think  it  la  a 
terrible  thing  to  destroy  a  speclea,  '  he  says 
"It  should  be  the  responalbUlty  of  the  people 
In  this  buaineaa  to  protect  wildlife  ' 

Tigers,  described  as  an  intereatlnf? "  fur 
by  one  industry  spokesman,  are  disappearing; 
fast  from  India  A  curator  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  estunates  that 
there  may  be  4.000  Bengal  tigers  left  Yet 
they  are  shipped  by  the  hundreds  to  furriers 
In  New  York  and  Paris  and  they  are  still 
hunted  on  safari 

Two  South  American  cats  have  had  the 
bad  luck  to  be  beautiful  Jaguars  and  ocelots 
are  shipped  out  by  the  hundreds  and  the 
Jaguars  future  Is  already  In  doubt  Ocelots 
are  becoming  rare  It  takes  two  dozen  of  the 
small  cats  to  make  one  coat  ind  t-hey  are 
exported  accordingly 

Peru  alone  shipped  11.344  ocelot  skins  out 
of  the  country  in  recent  years  And  last  year 
the  U  3  customs  passed  1 15  45«  from  all  parts 
of  South  America 

So  numerous  in  1900  that  a  dozen  skins 
could  be  brought  for  M  chinchillas  are 
believed  estlnct  In  the  wild  They  axe  now 
bred  :n  captivity  and  the  price  of  a  chin- 
chilla fur  reflects  the  eipense  )t  raising 
them    A  stole   is   worth   $60,000 

The  shy  delicate  vicuna,  whose  soft  fur  is 
taatnSbed  Into  coats,  scarves  and  blankets. 
Is  extinct  over  most  of  its  former  range  It 
Is  now  found  only  m  remote  areas  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  Peruvian  government  is 
taking  steps  to  protect  it 

Poachers  make  between  »50  and  8100  for 
a  leopard  skin  .somewhat  less  for  a  tiger  and 
somewhat  more  for  a  cheetah  Ocelots  bring 
leas  than  t20  So  that  the  large  part  of  the 
skin  will  be  unmarked  and  therefore  more 
valuable,  poachers  frequently  use  steel  traps 
to  catch  the  animals,  a  m«thod  that  causes 
slow  and  painful  death  by  bleeding 

Cats  are  not  the  only  quarry  of  the  fur 
trade  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  sea 
otters  were  practically  wiped  out  by  fur 
trappers  B\it  conserwatlonJsu  stepped  in 
at  the  last  moment  and  saved  the  sp>eclee 
Rigidly  controlled  for  vears  otters  are  once 
again  numerous  enough  to  be  harvested 

But  fur  seals  are  now  being  killed  with 
the  same  abandon  that  almost  wiped  out 
the  otter  Whole  herds  of  seals  are  trapped  on 
shore  where  they  are  virtually  helpless  and 
beaten  to  death  with  huge  clubs  Like  steel 
traps  clubs  do  not  kill  Instantly  But  they 
leave  liie  fur  unmarked 

Next  to  cats  reptiles  are  the  biggest  victims 
of  fashions,  and  the  .\merlcan  alligator  Is 
the  major  accessory  to  the  crime  Snapped  up 
by  the  handbag,  shoe  and  luggage  manufac- 
turers is  fast  as  they  can  be  nauled  out  of 
the  swamps  gators  have  a  dim  future  In  the 
wild  unless  the  government  steps  in  Pushed 
further  .ind  further  into  the  swamps  by  en- 
croaching civilization  tJie  gators  are  pur- 
sued to  the  densest  remotest  areas  by  air- 
borne hunters  fsing  helicopters  and  alr- 
txjats  the  poachers  can  land  almost  anywhere 
In  the  vast  marshlands 

Such  a  vaat  area  is  hard  to  control  by  game 
wardens,  and  the  only  nope  of  saving  the 
.alligator  lies  in  legislation  aimed  at  closing 
the  market 

Since   unscarred   skins   are   most   desirable 
poachers  have  killed  the  youngest  animals- 
usually  before  they  reach  breeding  age    Thus 
the  species  is  unable  tt)  renew  itself 

The  American  alligator  is  now  common 
only  on  a  few  restricted  area*  in  the  state 
and  federal  refuges  and  parks,  says  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Pish  Commissioners  A  retired 
alligator  poacher  put  It  more  bluntly  I 
wouldn  t  give  the  gator  more  than  four 
years.  '  he  told  a  reporter  recently  There 
are  1  JOO  professional  hunters  in  Florida 
alone,  and  the  laws  are  so  weak  they  laugh 
at  them  ■ 


Alligators  are  mourned  not  for  their  beauty 
In  the  wild  but  for  the  i>cu-t  they  play  in 
balancing  their  environment  Predators  on 
gar  and  otiier  game-dah  destroyers,  they  also 
open  up  ■Alligator  holes.  '  where  deer  and 
other  game  can  And  water  in  the  dry  season. 

Alligators  bring  M  50  per  foot,  and  hunters 
CAn  make  as  much  as  tSOO  for  three  nlghu 
of  work  In  the  swamps  If  they  poach  In 
pairs,  the  profits  can  often  be  tripled 

If  Interstate  shipment  of  alligator  skins 
and  producu  were  banned,  most  of  the  profit 
would  be  taken  out  of  poaching.  And  legis- 
lation has  t>een  introduced  that  would  do 
Jvut  that 

HR  11618.  now  awaiting  action  by  the  new 
Congress  would  stop  poachers  from  shipping 
live  alligators,  "their  carcasses,  or  parts 
thereof"  across  state  lines  It  would  also  re- 
quire customs  offlcials  to  list  all  types  of 
skins  and  furs  Imported  Those  from  coun- 
tries that  prohibit  the  capture  of  the  animal 
in  question  would  be  turned  away 

Customs  does  not  presently  list  all  furs 
or  skins  by  type  Mink  and  beaver  are 
Itemized,  but  leopards,  jaguars  and  tigers  are 
conspicuously  absent  from   import  tallies 

However,  the  bill  will  do  nothing  to  con- 
trol animal  skin  imports  by  other  countries 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  D-Tex  .  who  has 
introduced  a  .Senate  resolution  calling  for  a 
World  Wildlife  Conference  believes  that  In- 
ternational controls  are  the  only  permanent 
answer 

It  will  do  little  good  to  put  restrictions 
on  only  one  country  "  he  .says  "Imports  and 
exports  must  be  controlled  throughout  the 
world  to  end  this  terrible  slaughter  of  wild- 
life ■ 

[Prom   the  Deseret   News.  Jan    30    19691 

Oi'K  E.NDA.NcrRcD   Wildlife     Odd  Pets 

Usr  \Lt.v  Die 

I  By  Marcla  Haye.si 

I    have    a    lovely    lion    I'd    like    to   donate 

to    the    ioo   ■   says    the    voice   on    the    phone 

When  can  I  bring  him  over""" 

The  curator  of  mammal.s  may  find  it  hard 
to  make  a  civil  reply  His  /aw.  like  most  oth- 
ers Is  full  up  with  lions  And  he  is  probablv 
fed  up  with  getting  calls  from  the  dlsU- 
lM.sloiied  owners  of  exotic  pets 

Yet  hundreds  of  queries  like  this  flood 
Into  20O8  across  the  country  every  year  They 
come  from  former  wild  animal  enthusiasts 
who  want  to  trade  in  a  .-.lightly  used  (jcelet. 
a  parrot,  or  a  three-toed  sloth  But  most  ioos 
don  t  have  room  for  the  unwanted  creatures 
If  we  know  of  a  zoo  that  might  need  an 
tnlmal  we  11  do  what  we  can  to  place  It."  says 
William  Conway.  Director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  "But  too  often,  no  one 
wants    It  " 

The  orphaned  animals  that  end  up  on  a  zoo 
Joor-tep  are  the  i  !ir>s  luckv  enough  to  sur- 
vive their  captivity  Hundreds  of  otherr  die 
In  poachers  traps,  in  .i  pcxirly  heated  air- 
plane hold,  or  on  the  peishop  shelf 

.Alarmed  conservationists  are  viewing  the 
pet  biusine.ss  .us  .in  iiu-retislng  menace  to  wild 
animal  populations  According  to  O  3  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  reports,  approximately 
900  OtXl  birds,  reptiles  amphibians  and  mam- 
mals are  lnip<jrted  by  the  United  States  every 
vear  An  additional  20  to  :J0  million  fish  are 
brought   in   for  the  aquarium  trade 

In  1967  out  of  I  total  of  830.000  ani- 
mals imported.  74.;iOO  were  mammals.  203.189 
were  birds.  405. 13U  were  reptiles,  and  137.697 
were  amphibians  There  Is  no  legal  limit  on 
the  type  or  quantity  of  animals  that  can  be 
Imported  The  only  restrictions  involve  pe- 
rlixls  of  quarantine  for  animals  that  may  be 
harboring   a  communicable   disease 

Of  the  62.526  primates  Imported,  a  large 
number  were  designed  for  medical  research 
iVithough  usually  treated  well,  the  number  of 
monkeys  and  apes  used  In  research  is  deplet- 
ing the  wild  populations  severely    Elstlmates 


place  the  world  chimpanzee  papulation  at 
250,000,  and  they  are  l>elng  captured  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  year 

But  conservationists  are  particularly  dis- 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  most  wildlife  is  im- 
ported regardless  of  the  chances  of  survival 
In  captivity  There  Is  no  thought  of  tomorrow 
among  many  unscrupulous  pet  dealers 

Some  dealers  in  Miami  will  accept  anv 
animals  shipped  to  them,  according  to  Dr 
Stanley  Cain,  assistant  secretary  for  Fish 
Wildlife  and  Parks  In  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  Cain  said  that  the  animal  trade 
from  Peru  alone  supports  a  special  weekly 
flight  from  Inqultos  to  Miami.  Exports  from 
Colombia  have  reached  even  greater  propor- 
tions, he  said 

Among  the  unlikely  animals  to  be  found  m 
pet  stores  are  prehenslle-talled  porcupines, 
arboreal  anteaters.  three-toed  sloths,  and 
Bomean  Plying  Lizards. 

"Even  the  most  experienced  zoologists  have 
trouble  keeping  these  animals  alive,"  says 
Conway  "But  they're  being  given  to  12-year- 
olds  as  pets  ' 

On  a  pre-Chrlstmas  visit  to  the  pet  depart- 
ment of  a  large  Bronx  department  store,  Con- 
way saw  a  rare  golden-headed  quetzal  a 
scarlet  cock-of-the-rock,  and  an  Indonesian 
flery  bluebird.  "These  birds  both  need  ex- 
tremely special  care,"  he  says  "They  feed  on 
special  foods  and  must  have  extremely  large 
cages.  Yet  they  were  being  fed  canary  food 
and  kept  in  parakeet  cages.  They  wouldn't 
live  more  than  a  week" 

Conway  says  that  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
hundreds  of  birds  to  be  lost  In  shipment  be- 
cause the  importer  wanted  to  cut  cost.s  in 
packing  Shipped  in  Inadequate  boxes  under 
the  worst  conditions,  the  birds  starve  or  die 
of  heat,  cold  or  overcrowding. 

Compared  to  the  fur  trade,  the  pet  industry 
plays  a  relatively  small  part  In  exterminating 
a  species  But  It  subjects  thousands  of  ani- 
mals to  needless  suffering 

The  main  problem  here  is  cruelty,"  says 
Conway  For  every  animal  that  makes  it  to 
a  pet  shop,  you  can  be  sure  that  four  or  rive 
others  have  died  In  a  native  poacher's  :rap 
or  in  an  airplane  " 

In  a  recent  editorial  for  the  Zooloftlcal 
Society  magazine,  Conway  wrote:  "It  .seems 
inconceivable  that  a  people  whose  care  of 
dogs.  cats,  and  horses  Is  watched  i>ver  by 
innumerable  regulations  and  protective  soci- 
eties should  be  allowed  to  starve,  mistreat. 
and  buy  and  sell  rare  and  delicate  'Aiid 
creatures  " 

The  animals  that  do  survive  In  capti\:;y 
are  as  gcHxl  as  dead  for  any  natural  purposes 
"Once  these  animals  are  removed  from  the 
wild,  they  are  no  longer  part  of  a  breeding 
group."  says  Conway.  "Participation  ceases, 
and  they  might  as  well  have  been  shot  " 

While  acknowledging  that  many  persona 
take  excellent  care  of  wild  pets.  Conway  be- 
lieves this  is  more  often  the  exception  than 
the  rule 

"Unhappily,  too  many  people  keep  wild 
animals  because  of  tbelr  own  exhibitionist 
tendencies,  or  because  of  some  more  or  less 
serious  personality  defect  In  themselves."  he 
.says  And  then  there  are  those  who  attribute 
human  ciiaracterlstlcs  to  their  animals,  who 
fall  m  love  vrtth  them  so  to  speak  But  :f 
people  want  that  kind  of  relationship  with  a 
pet.  they're  better  off  getting  a  dog.  He  s 
been  bred  for  that  purpnase" 

Conway  believes  that  very  few  wild  iinlm..Is 
make*  good  pets,  and  he  Is  against  Importing 
any  of  the  large  carnivores  for  this  purp  .-e 
"In  mauiy  cases,  wild  animals  are  a  diseiise 
hazard."  he  explains.  "They  are  always  un- 
predictable Too  many  unfortunate  accidents 
have  occurred  with  the  large  cats   " 

He  and  other  conservationists  are  hopeful 
that  a  World  Wildlife  Conference,  as  proptKed 
by  Senator  Yarborough.  would  lead  to  Inter- 
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national  controls  on  the  Importation  of  live 
animals.  As  It  Is,  only  the  U.S.  Treasury  has 
restrictions  on  pet  Imports,  and  these,  says 
Conway,  are  not  enforced. 

What  animals  do  make  good  pets?  Conway's 
list  Is  small  "I  always  recommend  frogs,"  he 
says  "They're  Interesting,  active,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  them." 


I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Jan.  31, 1869) 

Endangerxd  Wn-DLDis  1  BniDS  Pacing 

Extinction 

(By  Marcla  Hayes) 

On  September  1,  1914.  the  death  of  a  bird 

in  a  Cincinnati  zoo  became  frontpage  news 

across  the  country. 

Martin,  as  the  zoo  named  her,  wasn't  a 
particularly  pretty  bird,  but  she  was  as  rare 
as  a  creature  can  get.  She  was  the  last  of  a 
species  that  had  numbered  more  than  6  bil- 
lion less  than  a  century  before:  The  passenger 
pigeon 

At  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century,  ornltholo- 
plsts  estimated  that  a  third  of  all  the  birds 
in  America  were  passenger  pigeons.  One  ob- 
server In  Kentucky  reported  seeing  a  flock  a 
mile  wide  and  200  mUes  long  that  blotted 
out  the  sun. 

The  Idea  that  a  few  hunters  could  make  a 
dent  In  this  papulation  seems  incredible  then, 
as  It  does  now.  But  100  years  later,  the  species 
was  exterminated. 

Its  executioners  earned  2  cents  a  head  for 
every  bird  they  shot.  Using  a  Bi)eclal  rei>eat- 
mg  rifle,  predecessor  of  the  machine  gun, 
hunters  slaughtered  entire  flocks  of  pigeons 
for  the  New  York  markets,  where  they  were 
prized  for  their  delicate  flesh.  The  feathers 
were  used  In  women's  hats, 

A  year  after  the  last  passenger  pigeon  died, 
;he  Clnclrmatl  Zoo  saw  the  extinction  of  an- 
other native  American  bird:  The  Carolina 
parakeet  A  native  of  semi-tropical  cypress 
swamps,  the  colorful  bird  was  once  numerous 
m  the  southeastern  United  SUtes,  But  when 
the  swamps  were  drained  for  orange  planta- 
tions, the  birds  ate  the  fruit  and  became  a 
pest  In  less  than  two  decades,  fruit  farmers 
had  exterminated  them  all. 

The  passenger  pigeon  and  the  Carolina  par- 
akeet are  mtwtyrs  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion, and  ornithologists  are  fighting  to  keep 
the  tragedy  from  being  repeated.  Among  the 
winged  candidates  for  extinction  are  mem- 
bers of  almost  every  bird  family.  Geese,  owls, 
whlpp>oorwllls,  warblers,  "wrens,  finches,  doves, 
hawk«  pheasants,  bobwhltes  ar.d  parrots,  all 
have  relatives  on  the  world's  endangered  list. 
The  task  of  conserving  rare  birds  Is  dlffl- 
rult  Many,  like  the  whooping  crane  and  the 
California  condor,  require  several  hundred 
licres  of  territory  for  each  Individual — an 
especially  difficult  requirement  to  fulfill 
limid  the  housing  developments  of  subur- 
ban Los  Angeles, 

But  ornithologists  have  a  number  of  suc- 
cesses to  their  credit.  The  best-known  exam- 
ple IS  the  trumpeter  swan.  Once  hunted  for 
their  plumage  which  decorated  women's  hats 
:u  the  19206,  the  trumpeters  were  reduced  to 
11  flock  of  73  when  conservationists  stepped 
in  to  save  them  In  1935. 

Today  the  Interior  Department's  Bvireau 
.f  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  estimates 
•here  are  between  four  to  five  thousand  of 
•he  swans  In  the  US, — divided  between 
wildlife  refuges  In  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  Lacreek  National  Park  In  South 
Dakota. 

Early  last  month  the  government  offlclaUy 
removed  the  trumpeter,  the  nation's  largest 
water  bird,  from  Its  list  of  endangered  spe- 
cies It  hopes  to  restore  the  majestic  swans 
to  most  of  their  former  breeding  range. 

Conservationists  now  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  whooping  cranes  can  be  saved  from 
extinction  Down  to  14  birds  when  the 
bureau  began  to  monitor  them  in  1948,  there 


are  now  43  of  the  giant  birds  In  the  wild  and 
18  more  In  captivity. 

This  March  the  entire  wild  flock  will  leave 
the  wildlife  refuge  near  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas,  on  Its  annual  8.000-mlle  Journey 
north  to  the  breeding  grounds  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arctic. 

Another  plus  on  the  conservation  score- 
board Is  the  Hawaiian  goose.  Extremely  rare 
In  the  virtld,  they  have  been  raised  so  suc- 
cessfully in  captivity  that  30  were  recently 
returned  to  a  refuge  on  the  Islands. 

But  the  future  looks  dim  for  many  other 
species.  The  giant  Canadian  goose  Is  dying 
out.  So  Is  the  Florida  sand-hill  crane.  In 
California,  the  closely  guarded  condors  are 
being  literally  squeezed  out  of  existence  by 
encroaching  housing  developments.  The  bald 
eagle  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
United  States  and  is  decreasing  In  Alaska 
and  Canada, 

Louisiana's  official  bird,  the  brown  pelican, 
has  completely  dlsapp>eared  from  the  state — 
victims  of  the  small  boats  that  ply  the 
swamps  of  southern  Louisiana,  disturbing 
the  birds'  nesting  grounds. 

Elsewhere,  the  colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land has  been  the  doom  of  more  than  24 
bird  forms.  On  the  verge  of  extinction  there 
is  the  gooee-slzed  giant  rail.  Also  in  grave 
danger  Is  New  Zealand's  national  bird,  the 
shy  little  kiwi. 

On  the  Pciclflc  Islands  of  Laysan  and  Bonln. 
egg  hunters  are  harvesting  the  eggs  of  the 
rare  Laysan  and  Stellar  Albatross,  species 
that  lay  only  one  egg  a  year. 

"The  main  problem  Is  people,"  says  William 
Conway,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  "There  are  too  many  of  us,  and  in 
polluting  and  destroying  our  own  habitat, 
we  make  the  environment  unfit  for  wildlife. 


I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Feb.  4,  1969 1 

Endangeked    Wildlife:    Why    Conservation 

Pays 


(By  Marcla  Hayes) 
Most  i>eople  will  never  see  a  Halry-Nosed 
Wombat,  or  a  Bridled.  Nalltall  Wallaby,  and 
they  probably  won't  regret  It.  So  why,  asks 
tlie  skeptic,  should  we  bother  to  save  these 
creatures  from  extinction? 

Conservationists  are  ready  with  four  rea- 
sons: moral,  economic,  ecological,  and 
esthetic.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment Is  a  selfish  one — that  in  the  long  run, 
it  Is  man  himself  who  suffers  from  the  death 
of  a  species, 

Ecologlsts,  specialists  in  animal  environ- 
ments, point  out  that  when  an  animal  dis- 
appears from  the  earth,  nature  is  pushed  a 
little  more  off  balance.  As  predator  or  prey, 
the  animal  was  part  of  a  complex  natural 
system  by  which  animal  and  plant  popula- 
tions are  kept  healthy. 

Put  simply,  black  snakes  control  the  field 
mouse  population.  Coyotes  prey  on  rabbits, 
and  timber  wolves  prey  on  deer.  Without 
these  predators,  or  without  prey,  one  of  the 
animals  would  multiply  beyond  the  point 
where  their  food  supply  could  support  them. 
They  would  starve. 

But  before  starving,  they  become  weak- 
ened and  diseased.  In  their  search  for  food, 
they  Invade  man's  habitat,  eating  his  crops 
and  spreading  disease  to  his  domestic 
animals. 

An  equally  compelling  reason  for  saving 
animals,  say  conservationists.  Is  that  many 
now  being  slaughtered  for  hides  and  skin 
could  be  an  economic  asset  to  their  countries 
If  harvested  properly.  One  square  mile  of 
East  African  Savannah,  for  Instance,  can 
support  only  16,000  lbs,  of  cattle,  but  can 
graze  up  to  90.000  pounds  of  wild  game. 

Lastly,  it  is  morally  and  esthetlcally  wrong 
to  destroy  another  form  of  life,  the  conserva- 
tionists argue.  "The  wildlife  of  the  world  is 
not  ours  to  dispose  of  wholly  as  we  please." 
wrote  the  late  conservationist  William  Horn- 


aday.  "We  hold  It  In  trust,  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  for  equal  benefits  to  those  who 
come  after  us." 

This  pKJlnt  of  view  Is  not  new.  India  es- 
poused It  in  the  Third  Century.  B.C.,  when 
the  emp)eror  established  wildlife  refuges  and 
passed  strict  hunting  laws. 

But  in  the  20th  Century,  the  voices  of  con- 
servation are  being  shouted  down  by  the 
spwrtlng,  clothing  and  p)et  industries,  which 
have  a  price  on  the  heads  of  almost  all  forms 
of  wildlife — dead  or  alive. 

Unlike  the  dinosaur,  which  died  out  nat- 
urally over  millions  of  years,  today's  endan- 
gered wildlife  Is  being  wiped  out  in  a  second 
of  geologic  time.  Man  has  exterminated  110 
kinds  of  mammal  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  with  seventy  per  cent  of  these 
losses  sustained  in  the  past  century  and  40 
per  cent  in  the  past  50  years.  This  figure  is 
exclusive  of  the  dozens  of  reptiles,  birds  and 
amphibians  destroyed  in  the  same  f)erlod. 

"When  man  came  to  control  his  environ- 
ment he  upset  the  balance  of  nature  and  be- 
came ecologically  dominant, "'  says  Lee  Talbot, 
field  director  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Because  of  this  dominance,  he  con- 
tinues, man  has  the  responsibility  to  protect 
the  wildlife  he  had  displaced. 

"An  animal  does  not  exist  by  itself."  says 
Talbot  in  his  book.  "The  Call  of  the  Vanish- 
ing Wild,"  "Instead,  it  might  be  considered 
as  the  center  of  a  complex  ecological  web. 
The  strands  of  the  web  are  the  animals'  rela- 
tionship to  water,  soil,  plants,  other  animals, 
climate,  and  parasites.  When  any  strand  of 
this  web  Is  altered.  It  has  some  effect  on  most 
other  strands." 

The  United  States  government  has  first- 
hand experience  of  what  happens  when  man 
tampers  with  this  natural  balance.  Several 
years  ago.  officials  decided  to  protect  a  val- 
ued herd  of  mule  deer  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  by  destroying  all  the  predators 
In  the  area.  In  their  zeal,  the  offlcials  banned 
all  hunting,  killed  eagles,  coyotes,  wolves  and 
more  than  800  mountain  lions. 

As  expected,  the  herd  of  4.000  Increased 
fast — much  faster  than  the  officials  had  dared 
to  hope.  Within  5  years  the  herd  was  up  to 
50.000  and  within  a  decade  it  had  topped 
100.000.  Confined  to  the  Kalbab  Plateau, 
with  its  limited  supply  of  grass  and  legumes, 
the  animals  began  to  starve. 

In  their  search  for  food,  they  pulled  the 
grass  out  by  the  roots  and  trampled  the  soil 
into  hard  clay.  They  stripped  the  bark  and 
leaves  from  the  trees,  which  died  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

Finally,  the  entire  herd  perished  from 
starvation  The  plateau  was  stripped  bare, 
unable  to  support  any  form  of  life. 

Predators,  like  wolves  and  bobcats,  have 
always  had  a  bad  reputation  as  livestock 
killers  among  cattle  and  sheep  farmers,  who 
hunt  them  down  accordingly.  Yet  conserva- 
tionists note  that  nothing  will  decimate  a 
landscape  faster  than  domestic  animals  Live- 
stock overgraze  pasturelands.  stripping  it  of 
its  grass,  girdling  trees,  and  pounding  the  soil 
Into    hardened,    easily    eroded    clay. 

Importing  new  predators  into  strange  hab- 
itats can  be  as  disastrous  as  removing  them 
entirely.  When  Australian  colonists  intro- 
duced housecats  and  foxes  to  control  the 
burgeoning  rabbit  population,  the  predators 
went  to  work  on  marsupials  instead.  Several 
varieties  of  marsupial  are  now  extinct,  but 
rabbits  still  thrive. 

Deprived  of  its  prey,  a  predator  faces  cer- 
tain extinction  In  the  far  west,  the  rare 
black-footed  ferret  is  dying  out  because  the 
prairie  dogs,  or  gophers,  on  which  it  feeds  are 
being  exterminated  by  ranchers. 

"What  are  the  economic  advantages  to  con- 
servation? The  legitimate  export  of  hides 
could  be  a  major  source  of  income  for  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  as  long  as  the  supply 
Is  safeguardea.  And  in  countries  where  totir- 
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lam   la  a  big  induatry    animals   that   attnurt 
visitors  are   like   money   in   the   bank 

Tet  some  African  countries  are  catering  to 
a  different  type  of  tourist  the  souvenlor 
hunter  To  keep  him  supplied,  elephanta  are 
killed  for  their  ivory  and  waste  baskets  are 
made  from  their  feet  And  fly  swatters  are 
fashioned  from  the  tails  of  gnus 

Although  many  farmers  in  Africa  think  of 
big  game  as  a  threat  to  themselves  and  to 
domestic  animals,  experiments  have  shown 
that  It  Is  more  profitable  to  promote  the 
growth  of  wild  herds  Oame  animals  eat 
many  type  of  plant  life  while  cattle  feed 
only  on  grass  Thus  a  small  patch  of  ground 
containing  a  variety  of  plant  life  can  satisfy 
the  selective  tastes  of  a  variety  of  game 
Furthermore,  antelope  contain  m'lre  meat 
than  most  range  cattle 

The  World  Wildlife  Conference  proposed 
by  Texas  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  could 
map  out  educational  programs  for  under- 
developed countnea  and  thus  save  many 
vanishing  animals    Will  it  become  li  reality'' 

According  to  Yarborough  the  Depar'ment 
of  the  Interior  has  made  tentative  plans  to 
hold  such  a  conference  in  1970  but  approval 
Is  needed  by  the  3 1st  Congress  to  make  ;t 
deflnjtc 

'From  the  Deseret  News.  Peb  5    19891         ' 

ENOANCtaiD  Wrl.DLJfT      SrCCrSSKS  OfTER   HiiPi; 

I  By  Marcla  Hayes  i 

Nrw  YoEK — Scattered  thr')ugh  the  dreary 
records  of  wildlife  conservation  are  a  few 
success  stories  that  offer  hope  to  the  world  s 
endangered    animals 

The  American  Bison,  down  to  a  herd  of 
less  than  l.OOO  in  194Xi.  was  saved  larxely 
through  the  efforts  of  one  man  Zoologist 
William  Homaday 

Hornaday  flrst  director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
organized  the  American  Bison  Society,  which 
lobbied  In  defense  of  the  vanishing  American 
Buffalo  and  Anally  pushed  protective  legis- 
lation through  Congress  Today  there  are 
several  thousand  Bison  in  the  far  west 
enough  to  need  occasional  thinning  out 

In  England,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
been  sole.y  responsible  for  saving  the  Pere 
David  deer  from  extinction  The  species  was 
wiped  out  In  Its  native  China  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  largely  during  the  Boxer  Elebel- 
Ilon  But  from  a  few  survivors  sent  to  the 
Duke  a  herd  of  several  hundred  baa  been 
raised 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  pair  of  the  deer 
were  returned  to  China,  but  it  has  been  Im- 
possible to  learn   whether  they  survived 

Sea  otters,  once  almost  decimated  by  the 
fur  trade,  have  been  protected  for  several 
years  and  are  now  being  harvested  under 
strict  International  law  Trumpeter  swams 
down  to  a  flock  of  73  in  1935  have  Just  been 
removed  from  the  U  3  list  of  endangered  ani- 
mals There  are  now  more  than  4  000  of  the 
birds  And  whixjping  cranes  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing a  comeback 

In  Thailand  and  Kenya,  government  offi- 
cials are  fixing  export  quotas  by  species 
so  that  a  controlled  trade  in  live  animals 
and  their  furs  and  hldee  can  be  maintained 

.And  In  this  country  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced In  Congreaa  that  would  prohibit 
the  Import  and  interstate  shipment  of  rare 
or  endangered  animals,  their  furs  and  hides 
or  products  made  fram  them 

Happily  some  animals  don  t  need  to  be 
conserved  In  America,  the  black  bear  and 
deer  are  thriving  And  Coyotes,  or  Prairie 
Wolves,  are  mcreaalug  as  rapidly  as  their  two 
relatives- -  the  Red  and  Timber  wolves-  are 
dying  out  Valuable  as  a  predator  of  rabbits 
and  other  rodents,  the  coyote  has  extended 
its  range  into  almost  every  state  They  have 
recently  been  spotted  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont and  as  far  south  as  Florida 

In  the  crowded  suburbs,  skunks,  flying 
•quirrels.      opoeaums.      and      racoons      have 


adapted    to   dense   zoning   and   heavy   traffic 
IJviiig     ill     tre«»3     ,iiid     burrows,     they    sleep 
by   day   and    raid   garbage    palls   by    night 

Chipmunks  rabbits,  and  mice  are  so  nu- 
merous that  dogs  and  house  cats  will  never 
exhaust  the  supply 

And  despite  the  moat  ingenious  efforts  to 
wipe  him  out  there  Is  one  animal  multiplying 
as  rapidly  as  man  himself 

The  rat  The  World  Health  Orgaiuzatlon 
eetimates  that  there  Is  one  rat  for  every 
human  on  earth  a  total  of  3  3  billion  It 
Is  the  only  animal  species  that  Is  a  match 
f'>r  man  in  endurance  and  tenacity--  the  only 
one  that  Is  uniquely  adapted  to  hla  habitat 

Rats  thrive  )n  waste  and  fllth  The  most 
congenial  environment  for  them  Is  the  sewer, 
where  they  And  water  and  shelter  And  with 
rjie  advent  of  garbage  dlsptoaal  units,  a  sewer 
i«ls<i  supplies  them  with  fiKxl  Health  officials 
fear  that  as  .sewers  spread  through  the 
suburbs    the  rat  population  will   mushroom 

But  the  numbers  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful and  curious  arUmals  are  dwindling  fast 
The  few  ci  nservatlon  credits  are  canceled 
out  by  the  huge  debit  560  birds  and  animals 
on  the  verge  of  extinction 

Prilling  for  the  .inlmals  are  dozens  of  or- 
ganizations with  intentions  that  far  outdis- 
tance their  budgets  Among  them  are  the 
Defenders  of  Wildlife  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  the  Committee  of  International 
.Affairs  In  Ecology  and  Conservation,  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Sierra  Club 

The  largest  tlnanclal  contributions  have 
come  from  both  the  World  Wildlife  States. 
Britain.  Austria.  West  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 
which  sponsors  a  number  of  projects  In 
Africa  Its  current  projects  include  an  expedi- 
tion to  observe  the  rare  mountain  gorilla  and 
a  donation  to  the  government  of  Tanzania 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  and  game 
preserve 

Almiist  all  of  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions supp<jrt  the  Charles  Darwin  Research 
Station  in  the  Galapagoa  Islands,  which  Is 
working  to  preserve  the  Giant  Tortoise  and 
the  Marine  Iguana  The  Zoological  Society 
maintains  a  full-time  conaervatlon  warden 
on  the  islands 

A  World  Wildlife  Conference,  such  aa  the 
•>jue  proposed  by  Texas  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough. could  bring  these  diverse  organiza- 
tions together  and  perhaps  establish  a  basis 
for  future  c<j<iperatlve  effort  Most  impor- 
tantly It  could  leatl  to  an  agreement  among 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  stay  the 
execution  of  our  greatest   national  resource 

The  beauty  and  genius  of  a  work  of  art 
may  be  reconcelved.  "  wrote  the  late  Conser- 
vationist William  Beebe.  "but  when  the  last 
Individual  of  a  race  of  living  things  breathes 
no  more,  another  heaven  and  another  earth 
must  pass  before  such  a  one  can  breathe 
again   " 


CAUPORNIA  HONORS  ELGIN  BAY- 
LOR. A  GREAT  LKADER.  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  BOTH  ON  AND  OFF 
THE  COURT 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  on 
March  'Jl  of  this  year,  the  entire  State 
of  California  and  all  of  the  sports  world 
of  the  United  States,  will  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  athletes  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  sports — EUgin  Baylor. 
The  night  of  March  21  has  ofBcially  been 
pi-Qclaimed  "Elgin  Bayloi  Night."  and 
a  capacity  audience  of  people  of  all  ages, 
of  all  races,  will  toin  his  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  teammates  in  honoring  him  in  a 
special  hour  of  tnbute  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Forum  pnor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers- 
Atlanta  Hawks  National  Basketball  As- 
sociation game 


Elgin  Baylor  Is  a  living  legend.  He  i,s 
a  native  of  Washington.  DC.  His  mother 
and  father,  who  will  join  Elgin  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  in  Los  Angeles  for  ihf 
night  of  the  21st.  still  live  in  our  Capital 
City,  Elgin  was  twice  all-Amerlcan  at 
Seattle  University  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  was  drafted  first  by  the  Mm- 
neapolls  Lakers  of  the  NBA,  Elgin  was 
named  Rookie  of  the  Year,  and  made  t!;.- 
first  all-pro  team  at  forward  This  year 
is  his  11th  year  of  professional  basktt- 
ball  Elgin  Baylor  has  been  all-pro  for  lo 
of  those  years,  missing  only  when  he  was 
out  of  action  with  a  knee  injury.  He  is 
captain  of  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and 
five  times  has  led  them  into  the  flnal.s 
for  the  world  championship.  He  Is  the 
second  highest  scorer  in  the  hlstor>-  of 
professional  basketball.  He  is  the  alltime 
leading  scorer  in  championship  games  m 
the  NBA.  Many  sports  followers  belle\e 
that  Elgin  Baylor  is  the  greatest  basket- 
ball player  of  all  times.  No  other  man 
who  ever  played  the  game  has  masten  d 
all  facets  of  basketball  with  such  incom- 
parable skill. 

Leadership  is  another  quality  which 
has  been  reflected  all  through  his  career 
He  is  a  natural-bom  leader  of  men— all 
kinds  of  men.  He  has  won  the  admiration 
of  a  variety  of  players,  announcers,  writ- 
ers, owners  and  managers,  and  of  the 
basketball  public  at  large. 

Courage  is  another  quality.  Onlv 
those  very  close  to  him  really  understand 
the  strength  and  the  determination  ii.- 
side  of  him  that  brought  him  back  from 
the  crippling  knee  injuries  to  his  con- 
tinued all-pro  status.  Year  after  year  a. 
commentator,  or  a  columnist,  has  writ- 
ten him  off  as  being  In  the  sunset  of  hi.s 
career  And  every  time.  Elgin  Baylor 
has  come  back  again  to  bring  the  legend 
to  life,  bringing  the  kind  of  recognition 
from  his  teammates,  and  from  the  play- 
ers on  the  other  NBA  teams,  that  mark 
him  as  alltime  all-pro  cornerman. 

Style  is  another  quality.  In  politics,  in 
government,  in  the  arts.  In  the  enter- 
tainment world.  It  is  the  same  as  In  the 
world  of  sports.  Talent  may  be  present. 
Intelligence  may  be  present.  Stamina 
may  be  present.  But  rarely  are  these 
characteristics  combined  with  an  over- 
all style,  the  magic  that  makes  a  unique 
personality  before  the  public.  No  other 
basketball  player  has  ever  possessed  the 
kind  of  style  that  Elgin  Baylor  gives  to 
his  every  movement  on  the  basketball 
court. 

Dedication  is  another  quality.  No  one 
ever  saw  Elgin  Baylor  loaf  or  quit  on  a 
court.  He  is  a  team  man  In  the  purest 
.sense  of  the  word.  Because  of  that,  a 
team  has  been  buUt  around  him  through 
the  years,  as  the  Lombardl-Green  Bay 
dynasty  was  built,  and  as  the  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy-Lou Gehrig-Babe  Ruth-Joe  Di- 
Msigglo  dynasty  was  built.  Everyone 
who  knows  Elgin  Baylor  realizes  his 
complete  commitment  to  the  very  best 
that  IS  in  him  to  give,  every  time  he  walks 
on  the  floor. 

Most  of  all.  though,  and  much  more 
important,  the  people  of  California  are 
honoring  Elgin  because  he  and  Ruby, 
his  wife,  and  his  children  represent  the 
very  best  in  American  life.  The  other  day. 
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Bill  Russell,  of  the  Boston  Celtics,  ap- 
peared at  his  old  campus  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  gave  a  very  beautiful  and 
meaningful  talk  concerning  race  rela- 
tionships In  this  country.  He  concluded: 
It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  all  walk 
clown  the  street  together. 

On  the  night  of  March  21,  1969,  and 
on  all  the  days  of  Elgin  Baylor's  life,  on 
or  off  the  court,  literally  thousands  of 
Americans  of  all  races  will  be  "walking 
down  the  street"  with  him  and  his  family, 
and  trying  to  build,  with  him,  a  better 
country  In  which  to  live — a  coimtry  that 
IS  so  very  fortunate  to  have  Elgin  Baylor. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  times  these 
days  when  it  seems  that  the  small  mi- 
nority of  misfits,  professional  protestors, 
and  irresponsible  demonstrators  among 
us  are  threatening  not  only  our  heritage 
but  also  our  future.  At  such  times,  we 
can  look  to  men  like  Elgin  Baylor  and  the 
example  he  has  set,  and  in  their  deeds 
we  can  find  reassurance  and  inspiration. 
It  is  a  privilege,  therefore,  for  me  to  join 
in  commending  this  exemplary  American 
and  in  wishing  him  many  more  years  of 
health,  happiness,  and  success. 


thetic  interest  and  care  where  it  has 
been  needed  most. 

The  American  Legion  has  many  fine 
programs  and  among  them  none  are 
more  commendable  than  those  encom- 
passed within  the  scope  of  the  overall 
rehabilitation  program.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  in  Congress  can  join  in  com- 
mending the  Legion  for  Its  first  50  years 
and  in  expressing  hope  that  Legion- 
rudres  and  auxiliary  members  will  con- 
tinue to  find  satisfaction  and  success  in 
their  work  with  the  sick  and  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  in 
their  service  to  the  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  since  my 
return  from  overseas  service  in  the 
Army  in  June  of  1946.  I  salute  all  the 
Legioimalres. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION ON  THEIR  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  many  colle«igues  In  the 
Senate  and  House  who  are  paying  trib- 
ute this  week  to  the  American  Legion 
on  its  50th  anniversary.  For  50  years, 
the  American  Legion  has  honored  and 
fulfilled  the  objectives  of  its  founders, 
who  created  the  organization  In  Paris 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  That  war 
was  fought  for  the  United  States  by  an 
essentially  civilian  Army.  At  its  conclu- 
.sion.  its  veterans  were  determined  to 
take  with  them  back  into  civilian  life  the 
spirit  and  principles  that  had  bix)ught 
them  to  Prance.  So  this  week  we  are 
marking  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  has  embraced 
\eterans  of  subsequent  wars  and  has 
carried  out  expanded  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  veterans  and  civic  education  for 
the  Nation's  youth. 

The  American  Legion  numbers  more 
than  2.600,000  members,  drawn  from 
among  the  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  U.  and  the  Korean  war.  and 
those  brave  men  and  wMnen  who  have 
had  service  during  the  present  p>eriod  of 
hostilities.  Joining  the  Legion  in  its 
many  fine  programs  Is  the  American  Le- 
mon Auxiliary,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  1  million  women.  The  combined 
organizations  comprise  more  than  3^ 
million  dedicated  Americans  working  at 
the  community.  State,  and  national  level 
for  a  better  America. 

For  50  years,  the  American  Legion 
and  its  Auxiliary  have  worked  especially 
hard  for  disabled  veterans  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are 
deceased.  They  have  worked  In  VA  hos- 
pitals, particularly  among  those  who  are 
bedridden  with  chronic  diseases.  They 
have  proposed  and  supported  legislation 
expanding  and  improving  compensation 
and  pension  benefits  and  they  have 
made  it  their  business  to  lend  sympa- 


TOWARD    A    SOCIAL    REPORT; 
INCOME  AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost  2  months  since  I  introduced  the 
Pull  Opportunity  Act  of  1969— S,  5.  The 
bill  would  establish  a  Council  on  Social 
Advisers  to  prepare  an  annual  social  re- 
port and  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  review  the  report  and  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

I  wish  to  speak  today  about  the  fourth 
chapter  of  "Toward  a  Social  Report:  In- 
come and  Poverty."  As  Senators  know, 
this  document  was  prepared  by  HEW  as 
a  preliminary  working  model  for  a  social 
report. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  live  in  the  most  prosperous  country  of 
the  world.  We  are  all  also  aware  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  unprecedented  plenty, 
there  are  pockets  of  poverty.  For  the 
many  people  who  live  in  these  pockets 
of  poverty  the  goal  of  S.  5,  full  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American,  has  ncrt  been 
realized. 

While  there  are  fewer  people  today 
than  there  were  20  years  ago  who  are 
earning  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 
the  distribution  of  income  in  our  coun- 
try over  the  same  period  of  time  has  not 
been  altered.  As  the  report  notes: 

In  1947  the  median  money  Income  of  non- 
white  males  was  a  little  over  hsilf  that  of 
white  males. 

While  both  groups'  money  income  in 
1966  was  two-thirds  larger,  the  income 
"level  for  nonwhlte  men  was  still  only  a 
little  over  half  that  of  white  men."  The 
report  goes  on  to  indicate  that — 

Based  on  extrapolations  from  current 
trends,  poverty  in  the  United  States  Is  not 
likely  to  disappear  in  the  near  future  even 
for  those  groups  most  helped  by  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  excuse  for  us  to 
throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  and  de- 
escalate  our  efiforts.  If  there  is  a  war 
which  should  be  escalated,  it  is  the  war 
on  pwverty.  This  is  an  effort  which  all  of 
us  should  be  committed  to.  If  this  effort 
is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  intelligently 
plaimed  for. 

"Toward  a  Social  Report" — even 
though  it  is  orUy  a  preliminary  working 
model — it  is  invaluable  because  in  the 
process  of  analyzing  our  present  pro- 


grams and  diagnosing  their  flaws  it  has 
yielded  vital  information  upon  which  to 
formulate  future  programs.  Programs,  I 
might  add,  which  are  to  be  directed  to- 
ward consciously  picked  and  carefully 
formulated  goals. 

Knowledge  of  this  type  Is  essential  if 
we  are  to  avoid  creating  future  programs 
like  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren which  has,  the  report  indicates, 
"contributed  to  dependence  and  stultified 
initiative  and  self-help."  This  type  of 
information  generated  by  a  social  report 
will  allow  us  intelligently  to  reform  our 
"system  of  income  maintenance"  so  that 
wt  not  only  include  those  who  de- 
serve to  be  included  but  also  provide 
adequate  aid  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fourth  chapter  of  "Toward 
a  Social  Report"  entitled  "Income  and 
Poverty,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  chapter  rv 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHAPTER    IV      INCOME     AND     POVERTY 

Are  we  better  off? 
Income  is  a  rough  but  convenient  measure 
of  the  goods  and  services — food,  clothing,  en- 
tertainment, medical  care,  and  so  forth — 
available  to  a  person  or  a  family  or  a  nation. 
This  chapter  flrst  discusses  the  general  level 
of  Income  In  the  United  States:  What  Is  hap- 
pening to  total  and  average  income  lor  the 
country  as  a  whole?  Next,  It  describes  the 
distribution  of  that  Income:  Are  incomes  be- 
coming more  or  less  equally  distributed  and 
how  are  Negroes  faring  relative  to  whites? 
Third,  It  discusses  poverty:  How  many  peo- 
ple have  Incomes  which  are  lower  than  what 
Is  generally  considered  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  decency?  Finally,  this  chapter  dis- 
cusses, at  somewhat  greater  length  than 
other  chapters,  the  policy  implications  of 
present  trends:  What  are  we  doing  to  elim- 
inate poverty  and  what  could  we  do? 

Obviously.  Income  Is  not  the  only  meas- 
ure of  the  well-being  of  Individuals,  families, 
or  nations.  If  two  people  have  the  same  in- 
come but  one  Is  sick  and  one  is  healthy, 
the  healthy  person  Is  clearly  better  off.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  well-being  of  a  nation  Is  meas- 
ured, not  just  by  Its  level  of  Income,  but  also 
by  Its  health.  Its  educa.tlon.  and  many  other 
as{>ects  of  national  life,  some  of  which  are 
discussed  In  other  chapters  of  this  report. 

Moreover,  people.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, often  trade  Income  for  leisure.  As 
productivity  has  increased  In  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  countries,  the 
workweek  has  fallen.  We  have  chosen  to  give 
up  additional  Income  for  increased   leisure 

Money  Income,  of  course,  cannot  buy  hap- 
piness, and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that 
satisfaction  rises  along  with  Income.  Per- 
haps the  very  poor  in  contemporary  America 
feel  most  dissatisfied  with  their  level  of  in- 
come; perhaps  not  It  may  be  those  who  are 
most  dlssatisfled  have  Incomes  just  t)elow 
the  average  and  see  all  about  them  evidence 
of  a  generally  high  standards  of  living  to 
which  they  aspire  but  cannot  reach.  Since 
we  cannot  measure  satisfaction  and  dissatis- 
faction, however,  we  must  turn  to  the  more 
easily  measurable  statistics  of  money  In- 
come. 

Affluent  America 

The  most  obvlotis  fact  about  American  in- 
come Is  that  It  Is  the  highest  in  the  world 
and  rising  rapidly.  In  terms  of  gross  national 
product  per  capita — or  any  other  measure 
of  the  average  availability  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices— the  United  States  far  outranks  its  near- 
est competitors.  Canada  and  the  countries  of 
northern    EuroiJC.    Average    Incomes    In    the 
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United  States  are  several  orders  >f  magnitude 
larger  than  thoae  In  the  underdeveloped 
world 

Aggregate  personal  income  i  the  amounts 
paid  to  individuals  In  wages  grants  Interest, 
dividends  and  other  forms  i  Increased  from 
•  14  billion  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
about  1684  billion  In  19««  or  more  than  40- 
fold  After  adjusting  for  price  level  increases 
and  population  increases  It  Is  estimated  that 
personal  income  per  capita  In  constant  dol- 
lars was  four  times  greater  in  1966  than  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  In  other  words,  those 
of  us  living  today  have  four  times  m  much  In 
the  way  of  goods  and  services  as  did  those  liv- 
ing in   1900 

The  signs  of  affluence  are  everywhere 
Americans  own  more  than  80  million  auto- 
mobiles 95  percent  of  American  household.'* 
own  at  least  one  television  set  25  percent  own 
at  least  two  and  over  80  percent  if  American 
families  own  their  own  homes 

T'le  dtsfibutum   of   inctrne 

Although  overall  Income  levels  are  high 
and  rising,  the  distribution  of  income  In 
the  United  States  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  In  the  last  20  years  As  table  1 
shows,  the  Depression  of  the  1930  s  brought  a 
_sharD  _clrop  In  the  share  of  the  top  5  percent 
of  all  families  and  unrelated  individuals  and 
a  rise  in  the  share  of  the  lowest  30  percent 
World  War  II  brought  an  even  more  marked 
rise  In  the  share  of  the  lowest  20  percent 
However  since  the  mid -1940  s  there  haa  been 
little  observable  change  in  the  overall 
distribution  of  income  The  lowest  20  per- 
cent of  households  have  C(.n-sLstently  received 
5  percent  or  less  of  perstjnal  inctime  and  less 
than  4  percent  of  total  money  income 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  Income  and  Its  dis- 
tribution is  what  has  happened  to  nonwhltes 
relative  to  whites 

Inccrmr  Levels  of  Wiifci  and  Nonichites 
The  ratio  of  nonwhite  to  white  median  in- 
comes for  several  dlflerent  groups  in  selected 
years  is  shown  In  table  3  In  1947  the  median 
money  income  of  nonwhite  males  A-aji  a  little 
over  half  that  of  white  males  By  196«  rxith 
groups  had  money  incomes  .i&out  two-thlrda 
larger  Wdfll  and  »6  J64  but  the  level  for 
nonwhite  men  w,\s  still  ,in;y  .t  ;;tt>  iver  half 
that  >r  Ah;!*  men  However  the  trends  for 
nonwhite  women  and  for  nonwhite  families 
as  u.'Kts  have  been  m  jre  fav  jrable 

The  most  dramatic  shift  has  been  :n  the 
p«j«jltlcn  uf  nonwhite  women  In  1953  the 
median  ini-ome  if  nonwhite  women  was  about 
60  percent  that  of  white  women  In  the  North. 
!•  w-is  about  80  percent,  a:id  in  the  south  It 
WAS  less  than  50  percent  At  the  end  of  1966 
the  median  income  ')i  non'*hit«  women  was 
about  75  :.)ercent  that  if  white  women  It  was 
above  that  of  white  women  in  all  regions  ex- 
cept the  South  where  u  was  slightly  more 
than  half  that  of  white  women 

There  are  several  factors  accounting  for 
this  change  It  would  appear  that  nonwhite 
women  In  the  North  and  West  have  been 
shifting  Into  higher  paying  jobs  Nonwhite 
women  are  aLsti  more  llke.v  to  work  full  time 
than  are  wh.te  women  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  full-time  employment  among  non- 
white  females  had  been  increasing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  part-time  work,  while 
the  opposite  has  occurred  among  white 
women 

In  interpreting  these  dllTerences  several 
factors  are  important  The  longer  hours 
worked  by  nonwhite  women  have  been  noted 
Nonwhite  men.  on  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence more  unemployment  or  part-time  em- 
ployment than  do  white  men  Nonwhltes. 
both  men  and  women  are  generally  employed 
In  the  low-paying  'jccupatlons  Beyond  this. 
there  is  some  indication  that  even  within 
the  same  occupations  there  may  be  signifi- 
cant differentials  In  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance 
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OlSfRlBUIION  OF  PfffSONAL  AND  MOKFY  iNCOMt    MtAN   IKCOMt  AND  SHARE  OF  AGGREGATE  RECEIVED  BY 
tACH  flfTM  AND  TOP  5  PtRCENI  OF  FAMILIES  AND  UNRtUTED  INDIVIDUALS,  StLECTtD  YEARS.  1929-66 


M«in  in- 

P*rcent*|t  distribution  of  a(|r*(at« 

incnm* 

Yt«f  ind  incom* 

Ui<cu"ent 
(Mlars) 

Lownt 
fifth 

Second 
frfdi 

Middle         Fourth 
httli             filtti 

Hribest 
fifth 

Top  5 
percent 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

Familm  ind  unrelited  mdividuds 
.929 

.9!'.  36                                 

;944                                 

J2.335 

1.631 

3.614 

4.1 

4  9 

5  0 
4  7 
4  6 

3.5 
3.4 

12.5 
9  2 

10.9 
11.0 
11   1 

10  9 

10,5 
10.8 
10.3 
10.  S 

11  8 

12  6 
12  0 
12  3 

5.4 
7  2 
7.3 
7,5 

13  8            19  3 

14  1             ?0  9 
16.2            22  2 
16.0           22  0 

16  3           22  4 
16.  3            22,  7 

16,  7            23.  5 

17  9           24  8 
17  3            24  5 
17  4            24  6 

16.  7            23  2 
18.  1            23  7 
17  3           23  8 
17.7           23.7 

11  5           21   3 
13.6           25  3 
12.5           24  1 
13.  2           23.  8 

54  4 
51   7 
45  8 
46.0 
45  5 
45  5 

45  8 

43  1 

44  3 
43  8 

43  3 

40  5 

41  7 
41  0 

58  9 

51  0 

52  8 
52.7 

30.0 
26.6 
20,7 

194?                                       ,„,„. 

19S7 

1962       . 

MONEY  INCOME 

FjmilKi  md  umeUled  iDdtvMlusIS . 
1947                              

4,  126 

6.  238 
7  262 

3,  224 
4.861 

6.049 

7  425 

20.9 
20.2 
19.6 

19  0 

1967                            

16  7 

.962                                        

966 

17  3 
16.8 

FamtU«s 

1*47 „ 

I9S7 

3.M 

S,«83 

17.5 
15  8 

■  i^cy 

6.811 

16.3 

;966 .. 

8.423 

IS.  3 

UnreljIM  indi»idu*H 
1947 

1.692 

33  3 

1957                          

2.253 

19  7 

1962        

2.800 

21   i 

1966      

3.490 

22  i 

Source:  Ida  C  Mernam      Welfare  and  It)  Measurement      I ndititors  at  Social  Chinfe.  Slieldon  &  Moore.  edJ.  p  735. 
TABLE  2 -RATIO  OF  NONWHITE   TO  WHITE  MEDIAN  INCOMES  FOR  iRICTtO  GROUPS  AND  YEARS.  1947-66 


1947 


19S3 


1957 


1964 


1966 


Males  14  and  over 
Females  It  and  )ve' 
Families. . 
Unrelated   ndoiduals 


0.54 
.49 
.M 


0.55 
59 
56 


0.47 
62 

54 

.67 


0  57 
70 

69 


0.55 

76 

.60 

.73 


Source   Ida  C.  Marriam.  "Wellare  and  Its  MMSurement."  Indicalors  of  Social  Change.  Sheldon  &  Moore,  eds  .  p.  744. 

TABLE  3.-T0TAL  MONEY  INCOME  Of  NONWHITE  FAMILIES    MEAN  INCOME  AND  PERCENTAGE  SHARE  RECEIVED  BY  EACH 

FIFTH  AND  TOP  e  PERCENT    1947  66 


Percantaie  dislribution  ol  au'et'te  income 


MMn 
income 


Lowest 
fifth 


Second 

fifth 


Middle 
•ifth 


Fourth 
fifth 


Highest 

fifth 


Top  i 
perce't 


1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


SZ.OM 
2.10* 
l.9«S 
2.128 
2.368 
2,639 
2,890 
2.758 
2.890 
3.073 
3.241 
3.351 
3.523 
3.913 
4  031 
4.020 
4,340 
4.772 
4.903 
S.U6 


4  8 

4  3 
3.8 
3.8 
3  8 

5lO 
3.9 

3  6 

4  0 
3  9 
3  6 


laz 

10.1 
9.9 
9.7 

10  3 

11  4 
10  7 
10.0 
10  3 
10  5 
10  2 

9.9 
9.5 
9.6 
9.6 
10  6 
10.2 
10  5 
10  7 
10.7 


15.7 
16  9 
16.6 


23.6 
24  4 

24  6 
25,1 

25  3 
23,7 
25.1 
25.8 
25.5 
25.3 

26  0 
25.0 


16.2 
16.5 
16.8 


25. 
25. 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


45  8 

44  3 

45  1 
43  4 

43  8 
41  9 
43 
43 
42 
43 
43 
44 
44. 
U.  7 
46.0 

44  5 
44  7 
44  6 
43  5 
42.9 


17.0 
16.6 
17  1 

16  6 
16.1 
16.0 
15.2 

15  5 

14  3 
15,0 
15.0 

17  I) 

16  2 
16.2 

17  4 
16.3 
17,2 
16.7 

15  b 
15.4 


Source    Ida  Metriam   ■•Welfare  and  Its  Measurement   '  Indicators  of  Social  Change.  Sheldon  &  Moore,  eds  ,  p   797 


One  analysis,  which  takes  account  of  the 
effects  of  family  background,  education. 
mental  ability  number  of  siblings,  and  oc- 
cupation concludes  thiit  perhaps  one- third  of 
the  difference  In  average  inccjme  '  for  11*61  i 
between  Negroes  and  whites  arises  because 
Negro  and  white  men  in  the  same  line  of 
work,  with  the  .same  amount  of  formal 
schotillng.  with  equal  ability,  from  families 
of  the  same  size  and  the  same  .socioeconomic 
level  simply  do  not  draw  the  same  wages 
and  salaries   '  ' 

Mea.sured  by  income  levels,  nonwhltes  have 
made  .substantial  progress  In  absolute  terms 
and     to    a    lesser    degree     In    comparison    to 


Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  Inheritance  of  Pov- 
erty or  lnhfrttan<:e  uf  Race  i  forthcoming) . 


whites  However,  the  degree  of  Inequality  "t 
Income  .imong  nonwhltes  has  changed  verv 
little 

Table  J  shows  how  total  nonwhite  Income 
was  shared  by  nonwhltes  As  In  the  overall 
distribution  vif  income  in  the  US.  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  share  of  the  lowe.^t 
20  percent  of  nonwhite  households  In  1947 
the  lowest  20  percent  received  4  8  percent 
of  total  money  Income.  In  1966.  their  share 
stood  at  4  7  p>ercent.  There  does,  however 
soem  to  be  a  rising  trend  In  the  share  of  th; 
group  beginning  with  1960 

It  may  also  be  significant  that  In  1947  non- 
whltes comprised  8  3  percent  of  the  families 
in  the  lowest  20  percent  of  all  families 
I  whites  comprised  91  7  percent) .  and  received 
4  1  percent  of  the  total  Income  which  accrued 
to    tbls   group  of    families    (whites   received 
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96.9  percent).  In  1966.  nonwhltes  accounted 
for  10  percent  of  the  families  In  the  lowest 
20  percent  of  all  families  and  received  5.5 
percent  of  the  income. 

Poverty 

Although  the  distribution  of  Income  has 
remain  virtually  unchanged,  rising  income 
levels  have  meant  that  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple have  Incomes  below  the  "poverty  line." 

In  1963,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
established  a  tentative  level  of  "poverty  In- 
come" of  $1,500  or  less  per  year  for  Indi- 
viduals and  83,000  or  less  per  year  for  fami- 
lies of  two  or  more.  By  that  standard,  there 
were  33  million  f>oor  Americans  In  1963.  The 
standard  was  a  useful  first  approximation; 
but.  It  obviously  was  only  that. 

To  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  composition  of  our  poor  popula- 
tion, the  Social  Security  Administration  de- 
veloped new  criteria  built  around  minimum 
food  requirements.  The  amounts  required  to 
purchase  necessary  food  are  based  on  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture's  "econwny  food 
plan."  T^ls  plan  Is  described  as  "for  tempo- 
rary or  emergency  use  when  funds  are  low." 
The  base  established  by  the  food  budget  is 


raised  by  a  factor  of  approximately  three  to 
allow  for  the  minimum  amounts  necessary  to 
purchase  housing,  clothing,  medical  care,  etc. 
Adjustments  are  also  made  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  family  size.  age.  and  farm  or  non- 
farm  residence.  In  1966.  tbe  poverty  level  for 
a  nonaged,  nonfarm,  male  headed  family  of 
four  was  $3,335.  Using  this  standard,  the  poor 
numl>ered  some  40  millions  persons  In  1960. 
By  1967,  that  number  had  dropped  to  26 
million  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  pov- 
erty statistics  are  available). 

The  decline  in  poverty  came  during  a 
unique  period  of  sustained  economic  expan- 
sion and  in  the  midst  of  Increased  govern- 
mental efforts  to  alleviate  the  poverty 
problem.  Not  surprisingly,  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
have  fallen  unevenly  on  the  poor  fxjpulation. 
As  table  4  shows,  the  sharpest  declines  have 
been  in  those  families  headed  by  an  able- 
bodied  working  man.  Prom  1961  to  1966,  the 
number  of  nonaged,  male-headed  poor  fami- 
lies declined  by  more  than  35  percent.  In  con- 
trast, the  number  of  aged  poor  households 
declined  by  about  6  percent,  and  among  the 
unemployed  and  families  headed  by  a  fe- 
male, the  decline  was  less  than  5  percent. 


TABLE  4  -POOR  HOUSEHOLDS,  1961-66.  BY  AGE.  FAMILY  STATUS.  AND  SEX  OF  FAMILY  HEAD 


Status 


1%1 
number 


1966 
number 


Percent 
change 


Total  households  (thousands)  (eicludlng  military). 

Nonaged  households 

Families  

Male  headed  families 

White -. 

Worked      

Didn't  work 

Nonwhite 

Worked        

Didn't  work   .     

Female  headed  lamilias 

White  ..  

Worked 

Didn't  work 

Nonwhite   ,     

Worked  .   

Didn't  work 

Unrelated  individuals 

Male  

White      

Worked        

Didn't  work 

Nonwhite         - - 

Worked     

Didn't  work 

Female 

White  

Worked 

Didn't  work 

Nonwhite         

Worked       _ 

Didn't  work 

Aged  households    , 


12.881 

10.826 

8.360 

6.591 

6.149 

4.476 

4.579 

2.900 

3.416 

2.102 

3.005 

1,740 

All 

362 

1.163 

797 

1.060 

691 

103 

106 

1.570 

1,576 

939 

934 

451 

460 

488 

474 

631 

642 

383 

376 

248 

266 

2,211 

2,115 

815 

712 

567 

534 

421 

386 

146 

148 

248 

178 

186 

116 

62 

62 

1.396 

1,403 

1.048 

1,079 

590 

571 

458 

508 

348 

324 

204 

199 

144 

125 

4.521 

4.235 

(>) 


(') 


-16 
-21 
-27 
-37 
-39 
-42 
-13 
-32 
-35 
-2 

-1 

^1 

-3 

-1 

-3 

+7 

-4 

-13 

-6 

-8 

^1 

-28 

-38 

0 

-3 
-3 

-10 
-7 
-3 

-13 
-6 


I  Less  than  0  6  percent 

.\lthough  the  reduction  In  poverty  has 
been  Impressive  among  some  groups,  an  ex- 
trapolation of  past  trends  suggests  that  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
disappear  In  the  near  future  even  for  those 
groups.  With  a  4  percent  rate  of  growth  in 
GNP  I  in  constant  dollars,  which  is  higher 
than  the  average  growth  since  1960) .  there 
.ire  likely  to  be  close  to  17  mllUon  persons  in 
poor  households  In  1974  compared  to  26  mil- 
lion in  1967.  Of  these,  more  than  4  million 
will  be  In  families  headed  by  a  nonaged 
working  male  compared  to  10  million  In  1967. 
Moreover,  unless  we  are  more  successful  than 
In  the  past  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Inadequate  income  among  the  aged,  and 
among  those  In  families  headed  by  a  female 
or  an  unemployed  male,  these  groups  will 
still  account  for  11  million  poor  persons  in 
1974.  compared  to  13  million  in  1967. 

Again,  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
these  estimates  are  based  on  a  poverty  stand- 
ard which,  by  1974,  will  have  remained  un- 
changed for  15  years  except  for  adjustments 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Should 
our  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  minimum 
income  change  during  this  period,  the  fore- 
cast of  poverty  made  above  would  be  even 
more  bleak. 


The  pattern  of  present  programs 

The  Incidence  of  jxfverty  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  Income  are  overwhelmingly  deter- 
mined by  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system.  In  large  part,  this  means  earn- 
ings for  work. 

Emplojrment  and  wages  depend  primarily 
on  the  tastes,  preferences  and  incomes  of 
consumers,  the  technology  used  in  producing 
goods,  the  productivity  of  labor  as  deter- 
mined by  education,  experience,  age.  skill 
levels,  Eind  so  forth,  and  the  supply  of  labor. 
Overlaying  these  basic  forces  are  other  fac- 
tors which  also  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
employment  and  wages.  These  Include  the 
bargaining  power  of  labor  unions  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  with  respect  to  the 
ELged,  women,  and  nonwhltes. 

Since  the  wage  system  is  driven  primarily 
by  market  forces,  it  does  not  necessarily  in- 
sure everyone  an  adequate  Income  or  an 
equitable  distribution  of  Income  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  programs  which  have  evolved  since  the 
1930's  to  deal  with  the  shortcomings  of  the 
wage  system  fall  essentially  into  two  cate- 
gtMles.  On  the  one  hand,  insurance  type  solu- 
tions have  been  applied  In  cases  where  loss 
of  earnings  is  due  to  a  severing  or  weakening 


of  the  tie  to  the  labor  force  due  to  age.  disa- 
bility, death,  or  unemployment.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  supplemented  by  a  more  or 
less  parallel  system  of  public  assistance  for 
those  individuals  not  covered  by  the  Insur- 
ance type  mechanism  or  for  whom  protec- 
tion, though  available,  is  Inadequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  low  Income  for  those  who  work  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  Increasing  the 
level  and  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
and.  more  recently,  with  a  series  of  human 
Investment  programs  designed  to  help  indi- 
viduals become  more  productive  members  of 
the  labor  force.  The  Federal  Government  has 
not  directly  intervened  In  the  market  place 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  those  who 
work  but  still  have  Inadequate  incomes 

Although  this  section  Is  confined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  programs  which  provide  a 
direct  transfer  of  money  income  from  one 
group  to  another  or  Increase  the  Income  of 
some  groups  relative  to  others  through  the 
wage  system,  it  is  impwrtant  to  realize  that 
almost  every  Government  program  can  and 
does  have  an  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
real  income  and  wealth  (physical  and  hu- 
man), sometimes  explicitly,  sometimes  im- 
plicitly. Government  programs  to  finance  the 
cost  of  health  services  for  large  segments  of 
our  papulation  are  examples  of  a  large  and 
explicit  redistribution  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries receive  a  service  at  a  much  lower 
cost  (or  no  cost)  rather  than  money  in- 
comes. The  Pood  Stamp  Program  is  another 
example. 

What  Is  not  frequently  realized  Is  that 
other  Government  policies,  such  as  provi- 
sions for  tax  deduction  of  interest  paid  on 
owner-occupied  homes,  for  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances, and  for  farm  price  suppwrts  rep- 
resent intentional  and  unintentional  trans- 
fers In  the  other  direction. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  we  now  turn 
to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant programs  affecting  the  distribution  of 
Income. 

Social  Insurance:  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
Insurance  typ>e  programs  have  worked  better 
and  gained  greater  acceptance  than  either 
our  public  assistance  programs  or  those  de- 
signed to  aid  the  working  poor.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly due.  In  large  part,  to  the  idea  that 
protection  grows  out  of  the  work  that  people 
do,  with  eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of. 
benefits  related  to  past  earnings  and  contri- 
butions. Also  characteristic  Is  the  absence  of 
any  individualized  means  test.  Just  about  all 
Industrial  countries  now  base  their  "Income 
maintenance"  systems  on  social  insurance. 

In  the  United'  States,  the  largest  and  most 
impKjrtant  of  the  social  Insurance  programs 
is  the  Federal  system  pwpularly  called  social 
security.  This  program  Insures  against  the 
loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement,  disability 
or  death  and  pays  benefits  to  meet  the  great 
bulk  of  hospital  and  medical  costs  in  old  age 
This  year.  90  million  people  will  contribute 
to  social  security.  Ninety  percent  of  our  pvcp- 
ulatlon  age  65  and  over  are  eligible  for 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  More  than 
95  out  of  100  young  children  and  their 
mothers  are  eligible  for  monthly  benefits  in 
the  event  the  family  breadwinner  should  die 
FVaur  out  of  five  people  of  working  age  have 
Income  protection  against  loss  of  earnings 
due  to  long-term  severe  disability  of  the 
breadwinner.  When  the  Federal  civil  service 
system,  the  railroad  retirement  program,  and 
State  and  local  government  staff  retirement 
systems  are  taken  into  account,  nearly  every- 
one now  has  protection  under  a  Government 
program  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  earned 
income  for  selected  causes. 

Pubhc  Assistance:  Public  assistance  and 
programs  for  the  working  poor  have  worked 
less  well.  In  1965.  only  20  percent  of  poor 
persons  received  public  assistance  payments 
and.  of  these.  82  p>ercent  remained  p)oor  after 
payment.  Payment  levels  are  erratic  with 
vrtde  State-by-Svate  differences;  in  New  York, 
for  example,  the  average  monthly  payment 
for  a  family  of   four  on  Aid  for  Dependent 
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Cblldren  \»  *Iina«t  laSO  oompaj-ed  to  liis  m 
Ohio  and  MS  in  MlMtaalppl  Uoreover  th<f 
determination  of  ell^biliiy  ha»  fT««quentlv 
been  made  by  procedurwi  which  detract  from 
dignity  and  which  sUgmaUze  the  recipient  as 
being  on  relief  or  the  beneficiary  .f  a  welfare 
handout 

The  protjram  of  Aid  to  PimKlee  with  De- 
pendent Children  haa  come  In  for  the  lion's 
ahaxe  of  the  crltlclam  of  present  welfare  pro- 
grama  Originally  conceived  at  a  program  for 
wldoiwed  mothers  and  their  children  over 
time  the  character  of  the  program  haa 
changed,  the  source  of  dependency  ha«  been 
rooted  leas  and  leoa  In  the  death  'ir  incapaci- 
tation of  the  father  and  increasingly  In  so- 
cially leaa  acceptable  cause*  the  absence  of 
a  father  due  to  divorce  desertion  imprison- 
ment, or  even  the  lack  of  a  le^l  father 

At  the  same  time  public  attitudes  toward 
working  mothers  have  become  less  netjatlve 
and  In  the  postwar  period  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  upsurge  in  labor  force  participa- 
tion of  married  women 

Both  of  these  facts  must  form  the  back- 
drop for  understanding  the  recent  attacks 
on  public  assistance  Wot  only  have  payment 
levels  been  so  miserably  low  In  some  places 
Vbat  Uks  perpetuation  of  poverty  from  one 
(sosr^Uon  to  another  seems  inevitable  but 
paradoxically,  the  program  has  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  dependency  for  leas  socially 
acceptable  causes-  family  breakup*  and  at 
the  same  time  has  stultlHed  Individual  initia- 
tive and  self-help  because  of  the  fact  that 
additional  income  from  earnings  or  elsewhere 
meant  an  equal  reduction  In  aaslstance  pay- 
ments, in  effect  a  IW  fjercent  tax  rate  on 
earnings 

Recently  enacted  changes  m  public  as- 
sistance should  improve  the  program  on  the 
latter  point  After  July  1.  1969  recipients  of 
APT>C  win  be  permitted  to  exempt  the  8rst 
•30  of  earnings  and  one-thLrd  of  earnings 
above  that  in  determining  assistance  levels 
In  addition,  the  19«7  Amendments  estab- 
lished a  Work  Incentive  Program  of  training 
and  education,  and  increased  support  for 
day  care  and  related  services  to  enhance  the 
employablUty  of  APDC  recipients 

.VinivriurTi  Wage  and  T'ammg  P^ogram.i 
Minimum  wage  legislation,  ils  a  njlutlon  for 
the  problem  of  the  working  p<xjr  has  been 
criticized  by  its  supporters  for  establishing 
a  minimum  wage  level  which  is  too  low  and 
for  restricting  coverage  too  narrowly  It  has 
been  attacked  by  lU  critics  on  the  grounds 
that  it  results  In  slgniacant  unemployment 
of  marginal  workers  and  that  this  loss  out- 
weighs the  gain  in  higher  wages  for  those 
who  remain  employed  Hard  data  on  the 
quantitative   effects   are    lacking 

.Advix-ates  and  skeptics  also  ab<iund  with 
respect  to  manpower  training  programs  und 
In  some  sense  over  the  saine  issues  coverage 
and  effectiveness 

Although  no  analyses  are  available  which 
resolve  these  Issues.  It  Is  clear  that  even 
If  there  were  no  employment  effects.  In- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  would  t>e  an 
Inefficient  and  not  totally  effective  way  of 
redistributing   income   because- 

It  does  not  distinguish  between  large  and 
small  families  .\dequate  levels  for  small 
families  wijuld  be  inadequate  for  large  ones 
Many  households  have  in.ideqiiate  Incomes. 
but  nj  connection  with  the  labor  force 
Many  jf  the  po<jr  wnrk  intermittently  A 
high  minimum  wage  would  not  assure  them 
adequate  annual  incomes 

It  Is  also  clear  that,  even  under  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  manpower  training  programs  these 
programs  alone  cannot  be  an  entirely  satls- 
factorv  solution  to  the  problems  of  Income 
redistribution  because- 

It  would  take  5  to  10  vears  to  reach  all  of 
the  employable  poor  even  with  much  heavier 
funding  than  at  present 

We  h.tve  few  programs  that  deal  with  per- 
sons at  the  tower  end  of  the  income  dlstrtbu- 
tldn"who  work  full  time  lor^ven  part  tlmej 


In  19*5  about  one-third  of  the  persons  In 
poverty  were  in  families  headed  by  a  man  or 
woman  who  worked  all  year 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
some  ethical  Issues  Involved  Even  If  every- 
body who  was  employable  had  training  and 
or  a  Job  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  vari- 
ance In  Income  levels  Wages  are  largely  a 
function  of  skill  levels  The  skill  levels  with 
which  one  enters  the  labor  force  are  largely 
a  function  of  the  opportunities  available  in 
early  life  to  get  education,  training,  and  to 
grow  up  healthy  Yet,  the  opportunity  struc- 
ture Is  not  uniformly  open 

This  has  meant  that  the  risk  of  f>overty 
Is  much  greater  for  s<.ime  than  others  and 
that  for  these  the  poverty  of  one  generation 
Is  more  likely  t<i  be  perpetuated  In  the  next 
Children  born  Into  poor  families  will  not  only 
be  poor  children  but  face  a  higher  probabil- 
ity that  thev  will  be  poor  adults  and  that 
they  themselves,  will  raise  poor  children. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  malnutri- 
tion In  earlv  childhood  may  cause  perma- 
nent and  irremediable  mental  retardation 
Children  In  poor  families  often  tend  to  drop 
out  of  school  to  contribute  to  the  family 
support  an  action  that  drastically  Increases 
the  n.sk  of  being  p<x3r  adults  It  la  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  training  prognims  can  over- 
come all  the  barriers  to  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate income  exclusively  from  the  wage  sys- 
tem when  these  .Hame  barriers  ,ire  the  prod- 
uct  of   an    lmperfe<t   opportunity   structure 

However,  even  If  we  had  a  completely  equal 
opportunity  strricture.  there  would  still  be 
a  question  of  equity  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  distribution  of  income  from 
earnings  would  largely  reflect  distributions 
among  the  general  pxipuhitlon  of  abilities 
that  .ire  In  demand  In  the  labor  market — 
primarily  intelligence  It  Is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  resulting  income  distribution  would 
still  be  unsaUsfactory  on  social  grounds  and 
one  could  argiie  for  systematic  redistribution 
of  Income 

The  next  section  looks  at  some  of  the  al- 
ternutlvea  which  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered  for  achieving  such  a  redistribution 

Irwome   'fiainfcnancc  alternatives 

Without  question,  there  Is  .i  growing  con- 
sensus that  social  security  pri'grams  need  im- 
pnivement.  that  public  assistance  Is  badly 
In  need  of  reform  and  that  better  ways  must 
be  found  to  help  the  working  poor  and  their 
families  There  is  no  lack  of  statements  on 
the  subject  of  income  maintenance  by  busi- 
ness ma  labor  gmups,  Oovernment  officials. 
thcMie  from  tlie  .icudemlc  community,  and 
the  press  rhe  question.  It  seems.  Is  not 
whether  but  how  and  on  that  there  Is  fair 
fr<3m  a  consensus 

Tlie  Issue  of  how"  revolves  around  two 
fundamental  but  mter-related  questions 

To  what  extent  can  present  pr(.>grHms  be 
modKled  to  develop  a  more  adequate  system 
of  eionomlc  security^ 

Which  of  the  major  new  proposals  put  for- 
ward in  recent  years  should  be  selected  to 
round  out  the  Nations  system  of  income 
main  te nance  ' 

With  respect  to  social  security  the  specific 
Issues  raised  by  the  hrst  question  concern 
the  bene0t  structure,  the  benefit  levels,  pro- 
grnm  coverage  and  the  financing  of  beneflts 
Social  .Security  is  a  social  insunince  program 
.Afl  Is  the  ase  in  must  countries  with  such 
pr-fgraiivs.  the  benefits  replace  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  previous  eorrung.s  for  low  than 
for  high  income  groups  and  minimum  bene- 
fit levels  have  been  established  A  small 
number  of  -iged  persons  ha\e  been  blanketed 
Intjj  the  pnjgr  U71  with  benefits  financed  from 
general  revenue*  Beneht  levels  have  been 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  reflect  rising 
price  ,ind  real  Income  levels  To  what  extent 
should  social  security  be  further  modified  to 
provide  additional  income  to  the  poor'' 

As  a  practical  matter.  t.he  answer  probably 
depends  on  how  successful  we  can  be  in  re- 
forming our  present  welfare  system  or  de- 
veloping a  new  program  based  on  need.  Tt) 


the  extent  that  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  surviving  wid- 
ows and  children  can  be  Insured  through  a 
humanely  administered  program  of  public 
welfare  or  a  negative  Income  tax.  It  can  be 
argued  that  to  try  to  re-foahlon  social  secu- 
rity so  that  It  meets  all  Income  maintenance 
needs  would  be  Inefflclent.  and  possibly  detri- 
mental to  the  program. 

The  question  of  how  and  whether  public 
assistance  should  be  modified  Is  a  complex 
one  One  proposal  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward would  federallise  the  system  for  the 
present  federally  aided  categories,  establish 
minimum  standards  at  the  poverty  level. 
and  finance  the  program  entirely  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Such  a  program  would  overcome  many  of 
the  defects  of  the  present  system : 

Within  categories,  much  of  the  wide  vari- 
ation In  payment  levels  In  present  programs 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  pro-am  would  be  more  adequate  In 
^rme  of  coverage — by  1974.  between  70  and 
76  percent  of  those  who  are  ix)or  would  fall 
In  the  categories  eligible  for  aid  and  would 
receive  It  compared  to  56  percent  under  pres- 
ent programs 

The  programs  would  be  more  adequate  in 
terms  of  level  of  support^-by  1974,  It  would 
close  about  60  percent  of  the  total  povertv 
gap 

The  program  would  provide  substantial 
flnanclal  relief  for  the  States  by  removTm; 
the  shared  cost  of  the  present  Federal  Stan- 
public  assistance  program.  By  1974.  the 
States  would  realize  a  saving  of  about  $4 
billion  in  welfare  costs  which  could  be  al- 
locted  to  other  uses. 

Despite  these  improvements,  however,  the 
program  has  several  distinct  drawbacks: 

The  poor  In  households  headed  by  a  male 
who  works,  numbering  about  10  million  in 
1967,  and  expected  to  account  for  about  5 
million  persons  In  1974,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  supplementation. 

The  program  would  provide  a  substantial 
monetary  Incentive  for  the  adult  members  of 
Intact  families  to  establish  separate  house- 
holds. 

The  program  would  Intensify  already  se- 
rious equity  problems  with  respect  to  differ- 
ent treatment  of  poor  families  headed  by  u 
male  who  works  and  those  headed  by  a  fe- 
male who  works  A  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  works  full  time  would  recelvc 
no  supplementation  whereas  a  woman  with 
three  cJiUdren  who  works  full  time  and  earns 
the  same  amount  could  receive  a  substantial 
amount  of  additional  support  This  difference 
Is  much  lees  under  present  programs  be- 
cause of  the  low  payment  levels  In  some 
States    for    female    headed    families 

As  these  facts  suggest,  the  problem  of  in- 
come Inadequacy  oannot  be  completely 
solved  by  reforms  In  public  assistance  The 
third  major  building  block  In  addition  to 
social  security  Improvements  and  welfare 
reform  should  be  designed  to  close  the  re- 
nvalnlng  gaps  In  our  Income  maintenance 
system.  The  main  options  which  have  been 
advanced  are  the  Negative  Income  Tax  and 
Children's  Allowance 

•  •  •  •  • 

TTie  children's  allowance  Is  a  "demogrant" 
program:  that  Is.  entitlement  Is  based  on  a 
demographic  characteristic.  In  this  case,  aee 
Beneflts  would  be  paid  to  all  families  based 
on  the  number  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the 
children  It  would  not.  of  course,  meet  the 
Income  needs  of  other  groups,  and  thus  would 
have  to  be  part  of  a  multlprogram  package 
Including  public  assistance,  social  security, 
and  so  on 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  children's  al- 
lowance Is  that  It  Is  not  Income  tested  II 
Is  also  Its  chief  disadvantage  Programs  with- 
out an  Income  test  do  not  develop  the  stigma 
associated  with  programs  that  have  an  in- 
come test  Being  on  social  security  Is  not 
demeaning  Being  on  public  assistance  can 
be  and  frequently  Is.  The  basic  argument  in 
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favor  of  using  an  income  test  \b  th«t  It  more 
efficiently  channels  funds  to  those  who  ore 
needy.  Transferring  funds  on  the  basis  of 
age  or  sex.  rather  than  on  the  basis  ot  need, 
means  that  many  nonneedy  perw»is  are  eligi- 
ble and  thus  the  percentage  of  total  benefits 
going  to  the  poor  may  l>e  small. 

It  is  precisely  this  inefllciency  which  haa 
led  meet  children's  allowance  proponents  to 
include  •recoupment"  features  in  their  plans. 
One  common  recoupment  plan  would  elimi- 
nate the  WOO  children's  exemption  In  the 
present  tax  laws.  This,  and  similar  plans, 
tend  to  move  the  costs  of  children's  allow- 
ance programs  toward  a  negative  income  tax 
for  children. 

m  .summary,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
single,  simple  answer  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  of  economic  security.  There  are  no 
magic  solutions  We  will  unquestionably  con- 
tinue our  multlfaceted  attack  on  the 
problem. 

Nearly  35  years  ago.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress preceding  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  President  Roosevelt  outlined 
the  goal  that  still  lies  before  us: 

"Our  task  of  reconstruction  does  not  re- 
quire the  creation  of  new  and  strange  values. 
It  Is  rather  the  finding  of  the  way  once  more 
to  known,  but  to  some  degree  forgotten. 
Ideals  and  values.  If  the  means  and  details 
are  In  some  Instances  new,  the  objectives  are 
as  permanent  as  human  nature. 

"Among  our  objectives  I  place  the  security 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Nation  first. 

The  security  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  family  concerns  Itself  primarily  with 
three  factors.  People  want  decent  homes  to 
live  in;  they  want  to  locate  them  where  they 
can  engage  In  productive  work;  and  they 
want  some  safeguards  against  misfortunes 
which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  in  this 
mandate  world  of  ours." 


after  he  has  paused  long  enough  to  catch 
his  breath  from  those  34  years  he  has  de- 
voted to  his  country. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


TRIBUTE  OF  SENATOR  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN  TO  LAWSON  B.  KNOTT 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  Government  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
composite  reflection  of  the  people  who 
serve  it  and  that  its  effectiveness  hinges 
on  the  quality  of  their  performance. 

Granting  the  truth  of  that  observation. 
I  think  ours  has  been  considerably  the 
better  because  it  has  had  the  services  of 
men  like  Lawson  B.  Knott. 

As  many  Senators  now  know,  he  re- 
tired late  last  month  as  administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
after  34  years  of  service  in  that  and 
other  Government  posts. 

Of  all  the  positions  he  held,  his  last 
one  was  by  far  the  most  demanding, 
exacting,  and  important.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
property  and  for  activities  directly  af- 
fecting thousands  of  people  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

He  performed  the  Job  with  dedication, 
imagination,  skill,  tact,  and  unshakeable 
integrity  which  made  his  contributions 
doubly  valuable. 

I  am  proud  to  stress  the  fact  that  Law- 
son  Knott  is  a  native  of  my  own  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  am  equally  proud 
to  call  him  my  good  friend. 

I  salute  him  as  an  outstanding  mam 
and  outstanding  public  servant  whose 
record  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
those  he  leaves  behind  In  Government. 

I  cannot  believe  that  at  56  he  is  going 
to  be  really  retired  for  very  long  and  I 
wish  him  every  success  and  satisfactiMi 
in  wliatever  new  acti'vlty  he  undertakes 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  years  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  farmers  of 
the  country.  Conservation  processes  ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  by  the  Service  have 
saved  many  acres  of  valuable  farmland 
from  wind  and  water  erosion. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  given  attention  over  the 
years  to  providing  adequate  funds  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  However, 
because  of  the  generally  tight  budget  the 
last  few  years,  funds  have  not  been 
availsible  to  provide  as  much  technical 
personnel  and  assistance  to  districts  as 
have  been  needed.  The  shortage  is  criti- 
cal and  has  recently  been  considered  by 
the  legislature  in  South  Dakota.  The  leg- 
islature has  passed  house  concurrent 
resolution  513  which  points  up  the  se- 
rious situation  that  exists.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  help  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee in  alleviating  this  situation 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HousK  Concurrent  Resolution  513 
Concurrent  resolution,  memorallzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  needs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  to  conservation  districts  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil, 
water  and  all  related  natural  resources 
Be  is  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  national  shortage  of 
technical  personnel  to  tend  the  growing  de- 
mand for  technical  assistance  to  Conser\'a- 
tlon  Districts  and  their  cooperating  land  oc- 
cupiers; and 

Whereas  manpower  ceilings  and  budget 
proposal  reductions  have  resulted  In  a  steady 
decline  of  assistance;  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  has  eleven  Conser- 
vation Districts  without  a  District  Conserva- 
tionist and  many  Districts  operating  without 
Conservation  Technicians;  and 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
less  funds  and  personnel  to  now  serve  over 
40,000  Conservation  District  cooperators  In 
South  Dakota  than  was  necessary  to  serve 
26,000  cooperators:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  forty  fourth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memortallzed  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion It  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that  ad- 
ditional funds  and  manpower  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide  necessary  technical  assistance 
to  South  Dakota's  seventy  Conservation  EHs- 
trlcts  for  the  conservation  of  soil,  water  and 
related  natural  resources;  be.  It  further 

Resolved,  That  ways  and  means  be  pro- 
vided to  assure  funds  and  technical  person- 
nel necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
each  Conservation  District  and  district  co- 
operator  to  assure  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  soil,  water  and  related  natural 
resources  of  South  Dakota  and  the  nation; 
be.  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Concurrent 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
ot  South  Dakota  to  the  offices  of  the  Pres- 


ident Eind  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  delegation  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  South  I>akota. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  20,  1969, 

Concurred  In  by  the  Senate.  February  27, 
1969. 

DEX'rER    H.     GUNDERSON, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Patji.  Inman, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
James  Abdnor. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest : 

Niels  P    Jensen, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPORT  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR 
EARLY  RATIFICATION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY  BY  EDUCATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  HALT  ATOMIC  WEAP- 
ONS SPREAD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Larson,  who  was  an  able  adviser  to 
former  President  Eisenhower,  has  been 
very  active  in  efforts  to  achieve  support 
for  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Arthur 
Larson  is  chairman  of  a  most  distin- 
guished committee,  the  Educational 
Committee  To  Halt  Atomic  Weapons 
Spread,  whose  membership  includes 
many  of  this  country's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  open  letter  to  President 
Nixon  and  a  list  of  the  committees  mem- 
bership be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  because  of  the 
valuable  contribution  they  have  made 
to  the  widespread  approval  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  and 
President-elect  Nixon 
We  strongly  support  your  proposals  for 
early  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Appproval 
of  this  Treaty,  providing  for  action  to  stop 
the  spread  of  iauclear  weapons  and  to  Increase 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Is  urgent, 
both  for  our  own  safety  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  mankind. 

Eighty-two  nations  have  signed  this  pact — 
positive  evidence  of  Its  critical  importance 
to  global  peace.  The  favorable  report  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  gave 
the  world  reason  to  expect  prompt  ratifica- 
tion, particularly  since  the  Senate  Itself.  In 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  In  recent  months, 
had  urged  the  U.S.  to  conclude  a  non-prolif- 
eration agreement. 

Any  further  postfXJnement  of  ratification 
may  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the  Treaty's 
prospects.  Already  there  are  Indications  that 
opposing  forces  are  active.  Every  day's  de- 
lay Increases  the  chance  that  some  near- 
nuclear  states  may  decide  to  take  the  nuclear 
road. 

•The  prestige  which  the  United  States 
gained  through  Its  leadership  In  achieving 
the  agreement  Is  being  eroded  by  the  delay. 
If  the  United  States  postpones  final  action, 
sudden  changes  In  the  International  climate 
could  forever  foreclose  the  opportunity  for 
what  may  be  the  most  crucial  vote  In  the 
nuclear  age. 

Public  opinion  polls,  nation-wide  editorials, 
and  supporting  mall  to  the  Senate  all  Indi- 
cate widespread  approval  for  this  agreement, 
won  through  four  years  of  patient  and  dif- 
ficult negotiation.  We  urge  you  to  do  ail  In 
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your  power  to  fmcUlUte  r«tlflcaUon  immedi- 
»t«ly  after  the  Senate  convenea  in  January 
Sincerely, 

AaTHtJm  Labaom 

Chairman 
I  Not* — The  Educational  Committee  To 
HaJt  Atomic  Weapon*  Spread  was  initiated 
In  19M  by  the  Dlaarmament  Isauee  Commit- 
tee of  United  NaUona  Aaeoclatlon  of  the 
United  States  of  America  i 

LWT    OF    SlONATOatXS     TO     TH«     St*TIMI!>»T     ON 
TH«    VUCL«A«    NoNFBOLlfTaATION    TaiATT 

(Titlea  uaed  »re  for  purpoeee   if  identification 
only  I 

A 

Mr  r  W  Abel.  President  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Mr    Conrad  Aiken    Author    Brewster    Mass 
Dr    Alan  C    Alsenberg    Asat    Prof    of  Medi- 
cine.  Harvard   Medical  School.   Boston    Majis 
Dr    Samuel  E    Allerton    Ph    D     Asst    PriJ 
of    Biochemistry.    U     of   So     California.    Los 
Angeles.  Calif 

Prof    William   P    AKla    Cambridge    Mass 
Mr   Prank  Altachul.  New  Y.rk   N  Y 
Mr      Hoyt     Ammldon      C-hairm<in      United 
States  Tniat  Co     New   York    NY 

Mr  Ernest  Angell  Attorney  Former  Pres 
Anasrloa* -Civil  Liberties  Union  New  York 
NY 

Mr  J  Oarner  Anthony  Lawye/^  Honolulu 
Hawaii 

■ 

Mrs  Louise  Laldlaw  Backus  UNA  USA 
Board.  Chrm   of  NY  Chapter   New  Y  irk    N  Y 

Mr  A  Doak  Barnett  Prtifessor  of  Oivern- 
ment.  Columbia  University   New  York.  N  Y 

Mr  Robert  3  Beaupre  President  Seattle 
First   Nation*;   Bank.  Seat:;e    Wash 

Mr  Paul  BenlolT  Chemist  Argonne  Na- 
tional  Laboratory    Argonne.   Ill 

Mr  Louis  T  Benezet  president  Claremont 
University    Center     Claremont     Calif 

Dr  Emi:e  Benoit  professor  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Columbu  University  New 
York    NY 

Mrs  Bruce  B  Benatin  president.  Lea^e 
of  Women  V  .ters  of  the  United  States  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

Harold  Berry  vice  president  Fisher  New 
Center  Co     Detroit    Mich 

Mr     Sidney    Blackatone     writer.    Chicago. 

M  Hlldred  Blelvett  senior  physicist  Ar- 
gonne Nitlonai  Laboratory    Argonne    III 

.VIr  Joseph  L  Block  chairman,  executive 
committee    Inland   Steel   Co  .   Chicago    111 

Kenneth  E  Bouldlng.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Colorado.  Boulder 
Colo 

Charles  W  Brashares  bishop  United  Me'h- 
odlst  <  retired  i    Ann  Arbor   Mich 

Dr  Michael  J  Brower  assistant  professor  of 
management.  M  I  T  Sloan  School  Cam- 
bridge. Mass 

Dr  HarrUon  Brown,  professor  of  geochem- 
istry science  Oovernment.  Callfornu  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Pasadena.  Calif 

Dr  Jerome  3  Bruner  professor  of  psy- 
chology. Cambridge.  Mass 

VIr  James  F  Bunting,  executive  director 
National  Council  of  YMCA  s    New  York.  NY 

Mr  Frederick  Burkhardt  president  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies.  New  York. 

William  H  Burnett  county  Judae  Den- 
ver   Colo 

Mr  Edgar  M  Buttenhelm.  president.  But- 
tenhelm    Publishing   Corp      New    York.    N  Y 

Rev  Oeorge  W  Barrett,  bishop  of  the 
Epucopal    Dloce«s    of    Rochester     Rochester 

Jacob  Blgelelsen  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Unlv    of   Rochester.   Rochester.   N  Y 

D  O  Brennan.  Hudson  Institute  Croton- 
on- Hudson    N  Y 


Indicate*  signatory  is  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Committee  To  Halt  Atomic 
Weapons  Spread 


Dr  Hans  Bethe  19«7  Nobel  Laureate  Phys- 
ics, Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 
Ithaca    NY 

c 

Rev  Donald  R  Campion.  SJ  Editor. 
America   New  Yiirk    N  Y 

Milton  M  Carrow  Attorney.  New  York 
N  Y 

Charles  W  Carson  Community  Savings 
Bank  of  Rochester    R<ichester    NY 

Dr  F  Carter  Vice  President  Systems  De- 
velopment   Cirp      Santa    Monica.    Calif 

David  F  Ca\-ers  Professor  of  l.aw  The  Law 
Schrxil    Harvard  University   Cambridge.  Mass 

Stuart  Chase  Economist  Georgetown, 
Conn 

Carl  Q  Chrlstol  Profes»<ir  Int  :  Law  Uni- 
versity   of    So    Callfcwnla     Los    Angeles 

Walter  C  Clemens  Jr  .\ssoclate  Professor 
of  Ciovernment  B<iston  University  Boston. 
Mass 

Benjamin  V  Cohen  Former  Member  US 
Ml.sslon    tu    UN      Washington     DC 

Robert  S  Cohen  Professor  &  Chairman. 
Dept  of  Physics  B<ieton  Unlv  Watertown. 
Mass 

Ernest  Cadmnn  Colwell  Professor  Clare- 
mont C'.raduate  School    Claremont.  Fla 

Randolph  P  Compton.  Investment  Banker. 
Kidder    Peabody   A   Co      New   York     N  Y 

Prof  Albert  Spra<f\ie  C<K)lldge  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge    Mass 

Malcolm  Cowley  Chancellor.  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  letters   Sherman.  Conn 

P  McEvoy  Cromwell  Chairman  of  the 
B<iard    P    J    McEvoy    inc     Baltimore    Md 

The  Rt  Rev  Oeorge  I.  Cadlgan  Bishop  of 
Episcopal   Diocese  of  Missouri.  St    Louis,  Mo 

Owen  Chamberlain  Professor  •)f  Physics 
Unlv   of  Callf..rnla    Berkelv   Calif 

Walter  Van  niburg  Clark,  Writer  In  Resi- 
dence-University of  Nevada,  Virginia  City 
Nev 

a 

William  F  Danforth  Pr<r:ess<jr  of  Biology 
Illinois  Institute  .)f  Technology    Chicago.  Ill 

Dr  Michael  E  DeBakey  M  D  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer  St  Vice  Pres  for  Medical  Affairs 
Baylor  Unlv  College  of  Medicine  Houston 
rex 

Laurence  Dawson.  President  Dawson  Pro- 
ductl(jns   San  Francisco   Calif 

Oscar  A  de  Lima.  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
Uve  Committee    UNA    USA.  Stamford    Conn 

L  Douglas  DeNlke  .Asst  Professes  of  Psy- 
chiatry   Los  Angeles   Calif 

Bishop  John  J  Dougherty  President.  Seton 
Hall  University   Snuth  Orange.  N  J 

Stanley  Dreyer  President.  Cooperative 
League-USA   Chicago   111 

Oeorge  DuBow  Editor.  Publisher  Los 
Angeles.  CalU 

William  C  Davldon.  .Associate  Professor  of 
Physics,   Haverford   College.   Haverford.   Pa 

Bernard  D  Davis  Professor  of  Bact  Physi- 
ology   Harviu-d  Medical  School    Boston,  Mass 

Thomas  r  Dunn  Director,  First  National 
Bank,  St    Petersburg    Fla 


r  1^1 
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Marriner  S  Eccles  Former  |^lrman.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Chalrmartiif  the  Board. 
Utah  Construction  and  Mining  Co  Salt  Lake 
City    Utah 

John  T  Edsall,  Professor  of  Biological 
Chemistry  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Mass 

David  Egger  Asst  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Yttle  School   of   Medicine.   .New   Haven.   Conn 

Clark  M  Elchelberger.  Executive  Director. 
Commission  u>  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace   New  York.  N  Y 

Joseph  El.s  Pre.sldent.  Summart  Press  and 
Envelope  Co     Washington    D  C 

Leon  Elsenberg  M  D  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try    Harvitrd    University     Boston     Mass 

r 

John  K  Falrbank  Professor  of  History. 
Harvard    Uriuerslty     Cambridge,    .Mass 

Dr  Bernard  T  Feld.  Professor  of  Physics, 
MIT     Cambridge    Mass 

David    Ptnke.    Director.    War,  Peace    Issues 


Program.  American  Friends  8er\ice  Commit- 
tee. Chicago.  Ill 

Lawrence  S  Flnkelsteln.  AcUng  Dean. 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Brandels 
University.  Wallham.  Mass 

David  Finn.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Ruder 
A  Finn,  Inc    New  York.  N  Y 

Harold  H  Fisher.  Professor  of  History 
Emeritus.  Hoover  Institution.  Stanford 
Calif 

Roger  Fisher.  Professor  of  Ijiw.  Law  School. 
Harvard   University,   Cambridge,   Mass 

Shelton  Fisher,  President.  McGraw-Hill 
Inc  .  New  York   N  Y 

Marlon  B  Folsom.  Director.  Eastman 
Kixlak  Co    Rochester.  N  Y 

A  P  Fbntalne.  Chairman  &  President,  The 
Bendix  Corporation,  Detroit.  Mich 

A  Theodore  Forrester.  Professor  of  Physics 
&  Engineering.  U  C  L  A  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

John  M  Pox,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Offlcer  United  Prult  Com- 
pany Boston,  Mass 

Jerome  D  Frank  M  D  .  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry, Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Bal- 
timore, Md 

Melvln  S  Preedman,  Ph  D  ,  Senior  Scien- 
tist, Argonne  Natl    LAb  ,  Downers  Grove,  III 

Albert  Vincent  Freeman,  Ph  D  ,  Professor 
'>(  Psychology    Beverly  Hills.  Calif 

William  Friday,  President,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N  C 

David  Prisch,  Professor  of  Physics,  MIT 
Cambridge.  Mass 

u 

E  A  Gallagher.  President.  Western  Union 
Infl     New  York    N  Y 

Lt  Gen  James  M  Gavin  iRet  f.  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Arthur  D  Uttle  Inc  .  Cam- 
bridge  Mass 

Harry   Gershenson.   Lawyer    St    Louis.   Mo 

Morris  Glelcher.  President.  M  G  Advertis- 
ing  Inc    Detroit.  Mich 

Mrs    .Arthur  J    Goldberg,  New  York,  N  Y 

Walter  Goldstein.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  State  University  of  New  York  Al- 
bany  N  Y 

David  S  Gfxxlsteln,  Asst  Professor.  Caltech 
Pasadena.  Calif 

Jack  D  Gordon.  Secy-Treasurer  National 
Committee  Support  of  Public  Schcols.  Miami 
Beach.  Fla 

Samuel   P    GototT.  MD.  Asst    Professor  of 
Pediatrics.    U     of    Illinois,    Chicago,    III 
^  Laurence  M    Gould.  Professor  of  Geology. 
University  of  Arizona.  Tucson,  .^rlz 

Rev  G  G  Grant.  S  J  .  Assoc  Professor. 
Loyola   University.   Chicago.   Ill 

Edward  J  Green.  President.  Planning  Dy- 
namics, Inc  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Wiilter  Gropius,  Architect,  Cambridge. 
Mass 

Dr     Mason    W     Gross.    President,    Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N  J 
.  William  A  Gross,  VP,  Research  &  Advanced 
Technologj-.  U.s  Altos  Hills.  Calif. 

Sterling  Grumann.  President.  Q.  S.  Grum- 
man and  Associates.  Inc  .  Boston.  Mass 

Edmund  N  Oulllon.  Dean.  Fletcher  School, 
Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass 

Victor  Gurewlch.  M  D  .  Clinical  Associate 
In  Medicine.  Harvard  Unlv  ,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Roswell  L  Gllpatrlc.  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  New  York.  N  Y 

H 

T  Walter  Hardy.  Jr  .  President.  Hardy  Salt 
Co  .  St    Louis.  Mo 

O  P  Harnwell.  President.  Unlv  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia,  Pa 

J  Russell  Heritage.  Board  Chairman, 
Economatlon.  Inc  .  Indianapolis.  Ind 

Paul  C  Hayner.  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Fullerton.  Calif 

Oeorge  J  Hecht.  Publisher.  Parents  Maga- 
zine. New  York.  N  Y 

Ralph  Helsteln.  President.  United  Packing 
House.  Food  and  Allied  Workers.  AFL-CIO, 
Chicago.  Ill 

Pendleton  Herring.  President.  Social  Sci- 
ence Research  Council.  New  York,  NY, 

Dieter  T   Heasel.  Assoc    Secretary.  Office  of 
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Church    and    Society.    Unlt«l    Preabyterlan 
Church  in  the  USA.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Hudson  Hoagland,'  Prealdent,  Worces- 
ter Poundatlon,  Shrewsburg,  Maaa. 

Paul  C  Hoffman.  AdminUtrator.  UN  De- 
velopment Program.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  Hon.  Chairman, 
Comm.  To  Study  The  Organization  of  Peace. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gerald  Holton.'  Professor  of  Physics.  Jef- 
ferson Physics  Laboratory.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge.  Mass 

Preston  Hotchkis.  Chairman,  Bixby  Ranch 
Co  .  Los  Angeles.  CJallf. 

Proctor  W.  Houghton,  President,  Houghton 
Chemical  Corp..  Allston.  Mass. 

Frederick  L  Hovde.  President.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette.  Ind. 

Prof  Stuart  Hughes,  National  Chairman, 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  

Herbert      H       Hyman.      Senior      Chemist, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Argonne.  111. 
I 
David    R     IngllB,'    Physicist.   Argonne   Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Western  Springs.  111. 
J 
Homer  A  Jack.'  Director.  Division  of  Social 
Responsibility,  Unitarian  Universalists.  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Wallace  N  Jamison.  President.  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary.  New  Brunswick. 

Serge  Jarvls.  Attorney.  New  York,  NY. 
Joseph  E  Johnson,  New  York,  NY. 


Dr  John  M  Kallfelz.  Asst.  Nuclear  Engi- 
neer. Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Downers 

Grove,  111  ,     ,    . 

Marvin  Kalksteln.  Director.  Technical  As- 
sistance Office.  State  University  of  NY.. 
Stony  Brook.  NY 

Dr  Martin  D  Kamen.  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  University  of  California,  La  Jolla, 

Calif.  X        .J 

Carl  Kaysen.  Director.  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study.  Princeton.  N.J. 

Charles  H.  Kellstadt.  Chairman,  General 
Development  Corp..  Miami.  Fla. 

Rabbi  Wolfe  Kelman.  Executive  Vice  Free., 
Rabbinical  Assembly.  New  York,  N.Y. 

R.  H.  Kessler,  Professor  of  Medicine.  North- 
western University,  Chicago.  lU. 

Dr  George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Harvard  University,  1959-1961. 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology 
to  the  President.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

H  E.  Kubltschels,  Associate  Physicist.  Hins- 
dale. 111.  ^  „^     . 

Dr  Polykarp  Kusch.  Professor  of  Physics, 
Columbia  University.  1955  Nobel  Laureate. 
Physics.  New  York,  NY. 


Brunson  MacChesney.  Professor  of  Law. 
Chicago.  111. 

Charles  Mackintosh ,  Structural  Engineer. 
Mackintosh  and  Mackintosh,  Inc..  Loe  Ange- 
les. Calif .  ..      .     w 

J.  Roderick  MacArthur,  President.  Mar- 
quette Life  Insurance  Co..   Chicago.   111. 

J.  J.  Mallon.  President,  Midwest  Mutual 
Ins.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Burke  Marshall.'  Former  Asst.  Attorney 
General.  Bedford.  N.Y. 

Leonore  Marshall.'  Author.  New  York,  N.Y. 

WlUlam  H.  Marmion.  Bishop.  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  S.W.  Va..  Roanoke.  Va. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Martin.'  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. Howard  University.  Washington.  DC. 

Robert  E.  Marshak,  DlstlngiUshed  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  Physics,  Rochester,  NY. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Maxwell.  Professor,  Political 
Science,  Princeton.  N.J. 

Armand  May,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American    Associated    Companies.     Atlanta. 

Robert  W.  McCoy.  President,  American 
Humanist  Assn.,  Golden  Valley,  Minn. 

Wm.  D.  Mcllvaine,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. Los  Alamitos.  Calif. 

Mrs  Marion  H.  McVltty,  UN  Representa- 
tive-World Assn.  of  World  Federalists.  New 

York.  NY.  ^^„ , 

David  B.  Medved,  Chief  Scientist  at  EOS/ 
Xerox.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 

Dr  MargaretMead,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Paul  Meier,  Professor  of  Statistics  and 
Mathematical  Biology.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

John  J.  Meng.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Pordham  University.  Bronx.  NY. 

Matthew  Meselson.  Professor  of  Biology, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dr.  Lulse  Meyer-Schutzmelster.  Argonne, 
National  Laboratory.  Argonne.  111. 

Aaron  Miller,  Asst  to  the  President.  State 
Unlv.  College.  New  Platz.  NY. 

Donald  G.  Miller.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Hans  J,  Morgenthau.'  Distinguished  Service 
Professor.  U.  of  Chicago  &  City  of  NY.  New 
York.  NY. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morley.'  Sec.-Treas  Educational 
Com.  to  Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Philip  M.  Morse,  Professor  of  Physics.  Win- 
chester. Mass.  w  >,  TT- 

Robert  Motherwell.  Painter.  New  York.  NY. 

Steven  Muller.  Vice  President  and  Profes- 
sor, Cornell  Univ..  Ithaca.  NY. 

Robert  S  MulUken.  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  U  of  Chicago.  1966  Nobel 
Laureate  Chemistry.  Chicago,  ni. 

Lewis  Mumford.  Author.  Armenia.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Emanuel  R.  Flore,  Vice  President  and 
Chief   Scientists,  IBM,  New  York.  NY. 

J.  E.  Pier,  Executive  Vice  President,  Belvl- 
dere  State  Bank,  Belvldere,  S.  Dak. 

Royce  S.  Pitkin,  President.  Goddard  Col- 
lege, Plalnfleld.  Vt. 

Hobson  L.  Plttman,'  Artist  and  Lecturer, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton.  Former  Ambassa- 
dor and  Deputy  U.S  Representative  to  the 
UN.,  New  York.  NY. 

Frank  Post.  President.  CIRUNA.  New  York. 

NY. 

Prof.  Edward  M.  Purcell.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Jo  Pomerance.'  Chairman,  Disarma- 
ment Issues  Committee.  United  Nations  As- 
sociation, New  York.  N.Y. 


Dr.  P.  Lambropoulos.  Asslstent  PhysicUt. 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Argonne.  111. 

Harry  Lampert.  Solar  R&D.  Venice.  Calif. 

Norman  Levlnson.  Professor  of  Math, 
M.I.T..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

George  Lewis.  Chairman.  The  L«wls  SUte 
Bank.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Elliot  Lleb,  Professor  of  Math,  MJ.T..  Au- 
burndale.  Mass. 

Mrs  George  A.  Little.  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long.'  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Advanced  Studies.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca.  NY. 

Bishop  John  W.  Lord.'  Methodist  Bishop 
of  Washington.  Washington.  D.C. 

Bernard  Lown,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Cardiology.  Harvard  School  of  PubUc  Health. 
Boston,  Majss. 

Isador  Lubin,  Economic  Consultant,  New 
York,  NY. 

S.  E.  Lurla.  Sedgvrick  Professor  of  Biology, 
M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Betty  Ooetz  Lall,'  Former  Official  of 
the  Anna  Control  and  Dlaarmament  Agency. 
New  York.  NY. 

Arthur  Larson.'  Director,  Rule  of  Law  Re- 
search Center,  Duke  University  Law  School. 
Durham,  N.C. 


Jack  Nadel.  President.  Jack  Nadel.  Inc. 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Clifford  C.  Nelson.  President,  The  American 
Assembly.   Columbia    University.   New   York. 

N.Y. 

Henry  E.  Nlles.'  Chairman.  Baltimore  Llie 

Ins.  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

o 

Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan,  Pres.  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Jay  Orear,  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  NY. 

Earl  Osborn."  President.  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Order,  New  York,  NY. 


Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  Director-Stan- 
ford   Linear    Accelerator    Center,    Stanford, 

Calif 

E.  N.  Parker.  Professor,  Dept.  of  Physics. 
Unlv.  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111. 

Wm.  M.  Parrano.  President.  William  & 
WUklns  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Miles  Pennybacker.  President,  M.  P.  Inc.. 
Fairfield.  Conn. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Perslnger.'  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Public  Affairs  Committee  YWCA-USA. 
New  York.  NY.  „o  ^  r-  „ 

Mrs.  Harvey  Picker.  Delegate  to  23rd  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  UN.  Mamaroneck,  NY. 


Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi.  Visiting  Professor.  MIT. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eugene  Rablnowltch.  Professor,  State  Uni- 
versity of  N.Y..  Albany.  N  Y. 

Dr  Victor  Rablnoviltch.  Staff  Director, 
Board  on  Science  &  Technology  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Washington.  DC 

Walter  P.  Reuther.'  President,  Interna- 
tional Union,  UAW.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Richard  L.  Rlseling.  Director.  Dept.  of  In- 
ternational Affairs.  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention. New  York.  NY. 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Robbins.  Hon.  President. 
National  Council  of  Women.  U.S.A.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Nicholas  Adams  Robinson.  Past  President, 
Council  of  Infl.  Relations  and  UN  Affairs. 
Board  Member  UNA-USA.  New  York.  NY. 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Robinson.  President.  Bethany 
Theological   Seminary,   Oak   Brook.   Ill 

Alvln  N.  Rogness.  President.  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Robert  V.  Roosa.  Partner.  Brown  Bros  Har- 
riman.  Harrison,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Lecturer.  BrlarcUff 
College.  Harrison,  NY. 

Burns  W.  Roper,  President.  Roper  Research 
Assoc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Elmo  Roper.  Consultant.  New  York.  NY. 
Walter  A.  Rosenbllth,  Prof,  of  Communi- 
cations Biophysics.  M.I.T..  Cambridge.  Mass. 
David  L.  Rosenbloom,  United  States  Youth 
Council,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herbert  C.  Rosenthal.  President.  Graphics 
Institute  Inc.,  New  York.  NY. 

William  Ruder,  President.  Ruder  &  Finn. 
Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr  J.  P.  Ruina,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering— MIT. .  Cambridge.  Mass 

Bruno  Russl.  Professor— M.I.T.,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Culbert   G.   Rutember,   Professor.   Phil,   oi 
Rel..    Andover    Newton    Theological    School, 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 
s 

The  Very  Rev.  Francis  B  Sayre.  Jr  .  Dean. 
Washington  Cathedral.  Washington.  DC 

Catherine  Schaefer.  Director.  Division  for 
UN    Affairs,    US     Catholic    Conference.    New 

York.  NY.  ,    ov-     ^   . 

Philip  Scharper.  Editor-in-Chief.  Sheed  & 

Ward,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY, 

Harry  Scherman.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Book-of-the-Month    Club,    Inc.    New    York, 

N  Y 

Leonard  I.  Schlff.  Professor  of  Physics, 
Stanford  Univ..  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr  .  City  Univer- 
sity, of  NY..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Donald  A.  Schmechel.  Partner.  Wright. 
Simon    Todd  &  Schmechel.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mrs.'  Harrj-  Schoenfeld,  UNA-USA  National 
Board.  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schramm,  Vice  Chairman, 
UNA-USA,  Burlington.  Iowa. 

James  S.  Schramm,  Past  President.  Ameri- 
can Fed.  of  Artists.  Burilngton.  Iowa. 

John  W.  Scott.  Master— The  National 
Grange,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr  William  R.  Sears,  Director.  Center  Ap- 
plied Mathematics.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  .^  , 

Dr.   Evalyn   F.   Segal.    Associate   Professor, 
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D«pt    of   Ptycholo^y   and   C«nt«r   for   Urban 
StudJea.  Cnl»erilty  of  Illlnol*.  Chicago    ni 

Dr  EmlUo  3«gTt  Profeaaor  of  Phytic*.  Unl- 
Tsralty  of  California,  1060  Nob«l  Laureat* 
Phyalca   Berkeley  Calif 

Manuel  Seligman,  Attorney,  Loa  Angelea 
Calif 

Walter  Selove.  Profeaaor  of  Physlca  Cnlv 
of  Pennaylvanla.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Leon  3huU     yatlrm^il  Director    Americans 
for   Democrauc   Actli,m,   Waahingt.>n    DC 
John  31  lard.    Attorney    Waahlngton,  D  C 
Joe  Byrna  3111a    Vice  Preeldent    Delta  Edu- 
cation Corp  ,  Board  Member    UNA   Naahvllle 
Tenn 

Kllot     M      SUversteln,     Ph   D  .     Physicist, 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp     Lr«  Angelca.  Calif 

M    H    Simmers,   Ph    D     M  D     Lecturer  In 

Pathology,  Research  Oncologist,  Irvine   Calif 

Cyril   Stanley   Smith,    Institute    Profeueor 

MIT,  Cambridge.  Maaa 

J  H  Smith,  Jr  .  Former  Defense  Depart- 
ment OfllciaJ,  Aspen   Colo 

Albert  SogUn.  Asaodate  Profeaaor  M«tne- 
mauca.  Chicago  City  College,  Chicago    111 

David  W  Sparks  Ajsaociate  Electrical  Engi- 
neer Argnnne  National  Lab<3ratory  La 
Orange,  111 

Belle  3  Spafford  President  Nitlona! 
CouncU  «f  Women  New  York  N  Y 
-  A*»  IV«P*uldlng  Sr  A  T  :^auldlng  Con- 
sulung  aj-id  Advisory  Services  Durham,  N  C 
Rev  Richard  C  Splllane  SJ  Director 
Center  fjr  Peace  Research  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity Omaha   Nebr 

Walter  A  Spiro  Chairman  K  3  W  R.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa 

George  3  Stanford  .Aaaoclate  PhyalcUt. 
Downers  Orove.  Ill 

C  M  Stanley  President,  Stanley  Founda- 
tion   Muscatine.  Iowa 

Geofife  W  Starcher  President,  Cnlveralty 
of  North  D.4kota.  Grand  Porks,  N    Dak 

Ralph  P    Stein,  Senior  Chemical  Engineer, 

Arxonne    Nation:*!    Laboratfjry     .Argonne.   Ill, 

Mrs    DeWitt  Stetten,  Llalaon  Offlcer  to  the 

UN  for  the  International  Council  of  Women 

New  Y  )r»    N  Y 

Earl  P  S'.ev-naun  Consultant.  A  D  Uttle, 
Inc  ,  Cambridge    Maas 

Dr  Jeremy  J  Stone,  Visiting  Scholar,  Dept 
of  Economics,  Stanford  University  Stanford 
Calif 

.Anna  Lord  Strauss,  President,  Interchange 
Foundation.  New  York,  S  Y 

Mrs  Robert  J  Stuart  Past  President, 
League  of   W  imen   Voters    3p<jkAne.   Waau 

Most  Rev  Edward  E  Swanatrom.  Execu- 
Uve  Director,  Catholic  Relief  Services.  New 
York,  N  Y 

Dr  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyl,  M  D  Ph  D  ,  1957 
Nobel  Laureate,  Medicine  nad  Physiology, 
Woods  Hole,  MaM 

T 

Charles  P  Taft,  Councilman.  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Harold  TaviLX    Educator,  New  York    N  Y 

Elwood  A  Teague  President,  United  Finan- 
cial Ctrp  ,  L.is  A.ngeles.  Calif 

Lee  B  Thomas,  Jr  ,  President.  Vermont 
American  Corp,  Louisville   Ky 

Kip  S  Thome.  Associate  Professor  of  Theo- 
retical Physics,  Calif  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena.  Calif 

Bert  J  Toppel.  Asaociate  Physicist.  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  111 

Albert  .A  Traub.  Biologist,  .Retired)  US 
Dept     of    Interior.    Wilmington.    Call! 

Mrs.  Maurice  Tumarkln.'  V  P  Women 
United    for   United   Nations,   New   York,   N  Y 

u 
Arnulf  Ueland.  Former  Chairman.  Midland 
Nafl    Bank  of  MpU,.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

V 

Jack  Valentl.  President,  Motion  Picture 
AjaociftOon   of   America.   New   York.   NY 

Robert   B.    Vanderbeek.    President.    League 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Detroit.  Mich 
w 

George  Wald.  Profeaaor  of  Biology.  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mam. 


Ruth   Wald,   Cambridge    Mass 

Gerard  Welnatock  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, Larchmont,  N  Y 

Dr  Paul  A  Welaa,  Professor  Emeritus. 
Rockefeller    University     New    York.    N  Y 

James   P     Warburg,   New    York,   N  Y 

Victor  F  Welsskopf,  Insutute  Professor, 
MIT,  Cambridge    Mass 

Urban  Whltaker  Professor  of  International 
Relations  San  Francisco  SUte  College.  San 
Francisco   Citllf 

Francis  O  WUox  Dean.  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies. 
Waahlngttin    D  C 

Dr  Jerome  B  Wlesner,  Provost  of  MIT, 
llWl  1964  Special  .A«at  U)  PresldenU  Ken- 
nedy And  JohnAun  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology  Cambr.dge    Mass 

Hurd  C  WUlett  PrtifeaiKir  of  Meteorology. 
Harvard   University    IJttleton,   Mass 

J  McKenny  Willis  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Buyshore   Food.i,    Inc  ,    Eastun.  Md 

Edward  B  Winn  President.  Texas  Division 
UNA   USA    Dalhui    Tex 

Gilbert  P  White  ProfeMor  of  Geography. 
Chicago   111 

Herman    Wouk,   Author,    Washington.  DC, 


Adam  Yarmollnaky.  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
v.irfl    L.iw   ,Schonl     C.imbrldge     Mass 

Dr  Philip  H,  Yuster,  Senior  Chemist, 
Argonne  National  ljib()raU)ry  Downers 
Grove.  Ul 


Jerrold  R  Zachar.as.  InsUtute  Professor, 
MIT   Cambridge,  Mass 

Lsidore  Zifersteln,  MD  Psychiatrist  and 
psychoanalyst,  Ixw  Angeles.  Calif 

SIPPLEMENTARY     LIST    OF    SIGN  ,\T(  .RIES 

Mrs  Jijseph  B  Berenaou,  Speakers  He- 
search  Committee  Scarsdale,  N  Y 

John  R  Coleman.  Pretildent.  Haverford 
College,  Haverford.  Pu 

Andrew  W  Cordler,  Acting  President  of 
Coliambia  University,  New  York,  N  Y 

Helen  Oali.igun  D<niglaji,    New  York,  N  Y 

Rev  Theodore  M  Hcsburgh.  President. 
University  of  Notre   Dame.   N(jlre  Dame,  Ind 

Albert  R  Hlbbs.  Senior  Staff  Scientist,  Jet 
Propulsion   Lab  ,   Pasadena.  Calif 

Dr  Arthur  Kornberg.  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry Stivnford  University,  1959  Nobel 
Laureate.  Medicine  and  Physiology.  Stan- 
ford   Calif 

Edward  Uppert  Foreign  Policy  Specialist. 
Nat    Staff,  ADA,   Wa.shlngton.  DC 

Archibald  MacLeish.  Poet  and  Playwright, 
Conway    Ma:>s 

Lillian  Mc«d,  Associate  In  Public  Health. 
Los  .Angeles.  Calif 

Rlchird  L  Ottlnger.  Member  of  Congress. 
Washlngum.  D  C 

A  Lincoln  Read.  Asscxlate  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich 

William  T    Reynolds.  Larchmont.  NY 

David  Rockefeller  President  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  N  A  .  New  York.  N  Y. 

Louis  B  Sohn.  Edmond  Cahn  Fellow,  Cen- 
ter lor  Infl  Studies.  NYU,  New  York,  NY 

James  D  Watson,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Harvard   University    Cambridge,  Macfl 

Mrs  Joseph  Berenson.  Southern  NY  Divi- 
sion, UNA   USA.  New  York,  NY 

Marlon  P  Besen.  Chapter  Ualson.  DUarm- 
ament  Issues  Committee.  S  NY  State  Divi- 
sion, Great  Neck.  N  Y 

Mary  I  BunUng.  President,  Radcllffe  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  Maes. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to 
executive  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OP  NUCX.EAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  H..  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  voted  against  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  In  1963,  and  I  voted  against 
the  Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1967.  However.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but  I 
have  read  the  hearings  conducted  by  that 
committee  on  the  treaty.  Based  on  the 
testimony  given  before  that  committee.  I 
have  reached  my  decision. 

All  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  treaty.  Among  these  witnesses 
were  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  EWrector  of 
Defense  Research  and  Eiigineering,  De- 
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partment  of  Defense.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  both  men,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  their  knowledge,  ability, 
and  Judgment. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  patterned 
after  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
which  forbids  transfer  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries.  The  treaty 
before  us  makes  such  a  prohibition  bind- 
ing on  all  other  signatory  nuclear  weap- 
ons countries,  and  it  bars  non-nuclear- 
weapons  countries  from  receiving  nuclear 
weapons  and  from  manufacturing  or  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  weapons.  The  treaty,  at 
the  same  time  promotes  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  safeguards. 

The  danger  of  a  general  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  constitutes  a  prob- 
lem of  pressing  concern.  Such  prolifera- 
tion would  be  attended  by  consequences 
of  accident  or  a  miscalculation  by  an 
aggressor  nation,  which  could  lead  to  an 
all-out  nuclear  holocaust.  I  believe  that 
It  is  not  only  in  the  good  Interests  of  our 
owTi  national  security  but  that  it  Is  also 
in  the  Interests  of  mankind  everywhere 
that  we  try  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
possible  to  prevent  such  a  tragic  occur- 
rence. 

I  have  never  trusted  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  that  the  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  only  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
an  agreement  so  long  as  to  do  so  is  in 
their  own  best  interests.  In  the  case  of 
the  treaty  before  us,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
i!i  the  best  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ratify  and  obey  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the  Soviets 
are  as  fearful  of  proliferation  as  we  are, 
and  that  they  consider  it  to  be  as  danger- 
ous to  their  own  security  as  we  think 
it  is  dangerous  to  ours.  In  reality,  the 
thrust  of  the  treaty  is  not  primarily  to 
restrain  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  from  developing  and  deplojrlng 
nuclear  weapons,  but  it  Is  rather  Intended 
to  stop  non-nuclear-weapons  countries 
from  acquiring  or  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  to 
the  effect  that  the  treaty  would  inhibit  a 
continuation  of  vigorous  research  and 
development  activities  by  the  United 
States  on  nuclear  weapons  as  required 
for  our  own  national  security,  but  Dr. 
Foster  testified  that  "there  are  no  pro- 
visions of  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
which  will  in  any  manner  restrict  these 
activities." 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  treaty 
would  foreclose  the  option  to  defend  our 
allies.  The  treaty  does  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  or  their  control 
to  any  other  nation,  but  such  transfer  of 
weapons  and/or  their  control  is  already 
prohibited  by  Federal  statute,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  treaty  would  not  change 
the  present  arrangements  which  we  have 
today  with  our  allies  for  maintaining 
custodial  control  of  our  nuclear  systems. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  the  treaty 
contains  provisions  for  the  development 
of  safeguards  which  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  nuclear  energy  is  not  diverted 
from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The 
non-nuclear-weapons  signatories  to  the 
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treaty  must  undertake  to  accept  such 
safeguards.  The  safeguards  are  to  be  as 
set  forth  in  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  IAEA,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  "ITie  nego- 
tiation of  such  safeguards  shall  com- 
mence within  180  days  from  the  original 
entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  which  shall 
occur  upon  the  deposit  of  Instrimients  of 
ratification  by  40  signatory  states  in 
addition  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
inspection  procedures  provided  by  such 
safeguards  will  insure  that  there  is  no 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  into  a 
nuclear  weapons  program  within  any 
non-nuclear-weapons  signatory  state.  As 
Dr.  Poster  stated  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

A  safeguard  systecn  should  have  access  to 
those  faclUtles  associated  wltb  nuclear  activi- 
ties, be  able  to  observe  their  operation  and  be 
able  to  make  an  Inventory  of  materials  going 
Into  the  operation  and  coming  from  the  op- 
eration so  that  It  Is  possible  to  tag  the  nu- 
clear atoms  and  the  source  material  for  the 
operation. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons 
that  the  United  States  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage, under  the  treaty,  in  that  in- 
spections would  be  permitted  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  our  facilities  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
refuse  to  allow  such  inspections.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  treaty  safeguards 
clause  does  not  apply  to  any  nuclear 
power,  for  example,  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  nations  already  possess  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  facilities  and  know-how 
for  the  manufficture  of  additional  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  object  of  the  treaty 
is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  knowl- 
edge and  manufacture  to  nations  which 
presently  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons. 
Consequently,  the  Inspections  need  oioly 
be  made  in  the  signatory  countries  which 
are  not  already  nuclear  powers.  It  is  true 
that  President  Johnson  offered,  and 
President  Nixon  has  likewise  offered,  to 
let  inspectors  go  through  our  nuclear 
facilities  for  peaceful  purposes.  However, 
the  gratuitous  offer  made  by  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Nixon  deals  only  with  the 
examination  of  commercial  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. The  offer  does  not  deal  with  the 
inspection  of  our  military  activities  or 
any  of  our  facilities  which  pertain  to  nu- 
clear weapons.  According  to  General 
Wheeler : 

The  Preeldent  very  carefully  excluded  our 
military  nuclear  facilities  from  any  Inspec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Ehiergy  Commission,  said, 
during  the  course  of  his  supporting  state- 
ment on  the  treaty,  that  the  reason  for 
the  offer  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon 
to  place  our  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
imder  IAEA  safeguards,  excluding  all  of 
those  that  have  a  national  security  sig- 
nificance, "Is  that  there  was  concern  by 
some  of  our  own  friends.  Western  allies, 
that  if  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
were  subjected  to  these  inspection  proce- 
dures they  might  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  us  if  our's  were  not  in- 
spected, because  of  the  possible  leak  of 
trade  secrets  and  things  of  that  sort."  So, 
the  offer  was  made  in  order  to  fiuther 
encourage  non-nuclear-weapons   coim- 


trles  to  become  signatories  of  the  treaty, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protesting  them 
commercially. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Seaborg,  at  least  seven  nations, 
which  do  not  now  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons, have  the  capability  of  producing 
them  within  a  spread  of  5  to  10  years.  He 
named  16  additional  nations  as  t)eing 
capable  of  producing  cruder  nuclear 
weapons  with  less  delivery  capability 
"and  iwsslbly  over  a  longer  period  of 
time."  So,  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  danger  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  grows  with  each  passing  year. 

It  is  said  that  this  treaty  is  a  step 
along  the  road  toward  additional  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  leading  to  disarma- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treaty  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  the  par- 
ties that  the  treaty  should  lead  to  fur- 
ther progress  toward  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  To  be  specific,  I  shall  quote 
article  VI  of  the  treaty,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der strict  effective  international  control. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  trust 
the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  any  agreement 
which  is  not  in  its  own  best  interests.  The 
Soviets  are  notorious  for  having  broken 
scores  of  agreements.  Although  I  want  us 
to  pursue  every  path  which  can  reason- 
ably lead  to  a  deescalation  of  the  arms 
race,  I  think  we  must  continue  to  keep 
our  eyes  open  and  our  guard  up.  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  we  have  made 
progress  simply  because  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist coimtries.  I  am  opposed  to  any- 
thing which,  in  essence,  amounts  to 
imilateral  disarmament  on  our  part,  but 
I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everj'thing  we  can 
to  slow  down  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  because  everj-  additional 
nation  that  acquires  nuclear  weapons  is 
just  one  more  finger  on  the  trigger  of 
nuclear  war. 

I  do  hope  that  this  treaty  would  oper- 
ate to  discourage  such  proliferation. 

General  Wheeler  stated  that  he  saw 
"no  military  disadvantages  to  the  treaty 
insofar  as  our  country  is  concerned."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  that  "if, 
indeed,  the  treaty  operates  to  preclude 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  then  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  a  broad  sense,  it  is  helpful 
to  oiu-  national  security." 

Genertd  Wheeler  stated  that  the  treaty 
would  not  impose  any  obligations  on  us 
to  imilaterally  withhold  deployment  of 
an  ABM  defense  system  or  of  any  offen- 
sive strategic  system,  and  that  it  would 
not  impose  any  limitation  or  restriction 
upon  our  own  coimtry's  research  and  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  nuclear  de- 
fensive or  offensive  systems.  The  same 
can,  of  course,  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  as  I  have  indicated 
above,  the  treaty  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
hibit development  and  deplosrment  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  in  current  nu- 
clear coimtries.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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Some  people  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  allow 
access  to  Warsaw  Pact  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  the  Inspection 
safeguards,  but  Dr  Seaborg  sUted  that 
there  was  no  Indication  that  the  Soviets 
would  want  to  deny  access  of  safeguards 
Inspectors  to  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
However,  the  Soviets  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  If  they  exported  fis- 
sionable material  to  satellite  countries 
without  the  accompanying  required  in- 
ternational atomic  energy  safeguards. 
The  Soviets  had  their  fingers  burned 
when  they  helped  Red  China  to  net 
sUrted  with  nuclear  activities  leading  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
and.  according  to  those  individuals  who 
have  testified  In  support  of  this  treaty, 
the  Soviets  are  very  interested  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  there  is  no  diversion  from 
peaceful  facilities  in  their  satellites. 
They  do  not  want  their  satellites  to  get 
nuclear  weaporis  In  any  event,  there  is 
no  limitation  at  the  present  time  on  the 
Sovlei  Vnions  supplying  nuclear  mate- 
rials -or  nuclear  facilities  to  any  of  its 
satellite  countries,  because  no  treaty 
exists  and  no  safeguards  exist  In  other 
words,  if  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
supply  nuclear  weapons  to  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  now,  it  can  do  so  There  are  no 
restrictions  or  inhibitions  against  it  So. 
we  would  be  no  worse  off  under  the 
treaty,  in  this  regard,  than  we  are  now 
without  :t  There  is  no  limitation  at  the 
present  time  on  the  trarusfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  any 
other  country  There  i.s  no  treaty  or 
agreement,  but  there  is  self-mterest.  and 
the  treaty  would  further  that  self-inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 

Article  X  of  the  treaty  provides  a  right 
of  withdrawal  upon  3  months  notice  if 
a  party  finds  that  extraordinary  events 
related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  in- 
terests Therefore,  our  country  wdl  have 
the  option  of  withdrawing  from  the 
treaty  If  the  circumstances  should  dic- 
tate our  doing  so  at  some  future  date. 

The  treaty  also  provides  tor  a  confer- 
ence. 5  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into 
force,  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
treaty,  and  for  further  review  confer- 
ences, at  5-year  Intervals,  to  be  held  if 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  parties 
The  treaty  provides,  moreover,  for  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  25  years  after  the 
treaty  enters  mto  force,  at  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  parties  will  decide  whether 
the  treaty  shall  continue  m  force 

Parties  to  the  treaty  who  renounce  the 
acquisition  of  their  own  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  will  be  able  to  obtain  bene- 
fits from  the  peaceful  applications  of  nu- 
clear explosions  through  the  provision  by 
nuclear  states  of  what  would  be.  in  ef- 
fect, a  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  serv- 
ice The  nuclear  explosive  devices  would 
remain  at  all  times  under  the  custody 
and  control  of  the  nuclear  weapons  state 
The  recipient  nations  would  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
such  cost  to  exclude  fiuiy  charges  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  devices. 
According  to  Dr    Seaborg 

Such    servlcea    will    be    performed    on    the 
baals   of    full    coet    recovery  including, 

among  other  things,  the  full  cost  of  all  ma- 
terials,  the  fahrlcauon   of   the  explosive  de- 


vice,   and    the    firing    of    them     Appropriate 
overhead  costs  would  also  be  Included 

A  total  of  87  nations  have  .signed  the 
treaty,  although  only  nine  nations  have 
deposited  their  statements  of  ratifica- 
tion. France  has  indicated  that  it  will 
not  sign  the  treaty,  but  it  has  indicated 
Its  intention,  nevertheless,  to  live  up  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Red  China, 
another  nuclear  state,  will  not  sign  the 
treaty  nor  will  it  abide  by  the  provisions 
thereof,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
that  country  even  at  the  present  time 
from  contributing  to  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  so  we  will  be  no  worse 
off  under  the  treaty  than  we  are  at  the 
pcesent  time  insofar  as  Red  Chma  Is 
concerned 

In   closing.   Mr    President.   I   wish    to 
state   my    belief    that,   on   balance,    the 
treaty  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
national  security    When  one  looks  back 
to  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  and 
considers  the  fact  that,  just  30  years  ago. 
the  nuclear  fission  reaction  had  not  yet 
been      discovered— the      reaction      that 
makes    possible    nuclear    weapons — one 
shudders  to  think  what  the  next  30  years 
will  bring  if  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  grows  apace   We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  siet  other  nations  com- 
mitted as  early  as  po.ssible  to  satisfactory 
inspections  and  safeguards  against  pro- 
liferation.  By  so  doing,  we  prevent,  to 
some  considerable   degree   at   least,   the 
possibility    of    a    nuclear    exchange    too 
horrible  to  contemplate  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  trusting  the  Russians,  in  this  in- 
stance.  It  IS  a  matter  of  believing  that 
they  are  as  interested  m  self-preserva- 
tion as  we  are,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
recognizing  that  a  handful  of  fingers  on 
the  nuclear  trigger  is  far  better  than  a 
h£ilf  hundred  or  more  of  such  fingers.  I 
am  not  nearly  -so  afraid  that  the  Soviets, 
the  British,  the  French,  or  the  Americans 
will  pull  that  trigger,  realizing  that  to  do 
.so  would  invite  sudden,  full,  and  unac- 
ceptable retaliation,  as  I  am  afraid  that 
some  .small  country,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
mit aggression  against  a  .small  neighbor, 
might  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  and.  In 
so  doing,  create  a  chain  reaction  among 
other  nations  which  would  result  in  the 
catapulting   of   the  superpowers  into   a 
mutually  destructive  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  provides  a 
hope  against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and.  therefore,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 


come-«i)efore  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess.  In  executive  ses- 
sion, until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  In  executive  session, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  13, 
1969.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate    March    11     'legislative    day    of 
March  7'.  1969.  under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  March  11.  1969: 
Home  Loan  Bank  Boakd 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  1970.  vice  Robert  L.  Rand, 
resigned 

PoREicN  Service 

William  B  Buffum,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  tJnlted  Nations  with  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary 

United  Nations 

ChrlsU)pher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  TorJc,  to 
be  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12  (legislative  day  uf 
March  7',  1969: 

US    Coast  Guard 
The  following  licensed  officers  of  the  U  S. 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  In 
the  grades  Indicated: 

To  be  Heutenant 
LeoG  Vaske 

To  be  lieutenant  {junior  grade) 
James  L.  Hassall. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assisunt  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scmded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 

March  12,  1969 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
March7i,  i969: 

General  Services  Administration 
Robert  L    Kunzlg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Richard   E.   Lyng,   of   CaUfornla.   to   be  a 
member   of    the   Board   of    Directors   of   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, iX  there  be  no  further  business  to 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
March  71,  1969: 

FoRZiGN  Service 

WllUam  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  for  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service 
offlcer  of  the  clMa  of  career  minister  to  the 
class  of  Career  Ambassador,  which  was  sent 
to  tiie  Senate  January  16,  1969. 
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FREEDOMS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the   Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary 
conducts   a  Voice  of  Democracy  essay 
contest  for  school  students.  This  year 
over  400.000  students  participated  in  the 
nationwide     competition,     and     sdmost 
6,000  students  took  part  in  the  contest  in 
North  Carolina.  An  outstanding  young 
man  from  the  congressional  district  I 
represent  was  the  North  Carolina  State 
winner.  He  is  Mr.  Brent  McKnlght,  a 
junior  at  Myers  Park  High  School  and 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  P.  Mc- 
Knlght   of    409    Sharon    View    Road 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Mr.  McKnlght's  script  on 
this    year's    theme.    "Freedom's    Chal- 
lenge," won  him  a  $50  U.S.  savings  bond 
for  first  place  In  local  competition,  and 
a  plaque  for  first  place  In  the  contest  dis- 
trict composed  of  Mecklenburg,  Gaston, 
and  Union  Counties.  As  State  winner  he 
was  also  Invited  to  Washington,  D.C., 
March  1-4.  as  a  guest  of  the  VFW  for  its 
annual  congressional  dinner.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  inserting  Mr.  McKnlght's  inspiring 
essay  In  the  Record  and  commend  it  to 
my  fellow  Members: 

Freedom's  Challenge 
Every  person  on  earth  must  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion  If   he   Is   to  Improve   himself  and   the 
world  about  him.  If  one  is  to  speak  of  a  de- 
gree of   freedom,   then   the  word   "freedom" 
Itself  must  be  defined.  However,  upon  exami- 
nation, freedom  evidences  itself  in  so  many 
ways   and   connotes   so  many   things   to  all 
people  that  It  becomes  an  abstraction  of  the 
mind,  an  ideal  to  be  defined  within  a  sphere 
of  location  and  population.  In  America,  free- 
dom Is  the  Ideal  goal  of  each  person.  It  Is 
the  privilege  of  a  man  or  woman  to  walk  up 
to  a  voting  booth  and  help  decide  who  will 
rule  the  country.  It  Is  the  privilege  of  a  poor 
man  to  start  a  small  business  and  see  It  grow 
to  success.   Freedom   Is   that  ecstasy   which 
comes  with  loolUng  at  the  stars  on  a  clear 
night  and  knowing  that  each  Individual  has 
the  right  to  exist  and  be  happy  in  such  an 
immense  universe.  On  the  other  hand,  free- 
dom is  not  the  privilege  of  a  minority  to 
forcefully  Impose  Its  will  on  a  majority.  It  Is 
not  the  privilege  of  anyone  to  run  rampant 
In  the  streets,  killing  and  looting.  The  ques- 
tion thus  presented  Is  how  this  freedom  evi- 
dences Itself  In  the  lives  of  Americans  today. 
Freedom    can    be   compared    to   a   beacon 
light  atop  a  search  tower  facing  out  to  sea. 
A  man  alone  In  a  small  boat  Is  caught  In  a 
tempest    In   that  sea.   Though   the  tempest 
rages,  the  light  from  this  beacon  Is  able  to 
penetrate  the  fog  and  rain  to  reach  the  boat. 
With  a  Joyful  heart,  the  man  Is  able  to  steer 
his   boat  shoreward  past  obstacles.  As  thU 
man  was  lost  on  the  sea,  so  are  Americana 
bewildered  In  a  sea  of  troubles.  They  must 
i^iKon  the  light  of  freedom,  and  never  tak- 
'"8  "^elr  eyes  from  It,  steer  forward  to  a  safe 
shai^Tree  from  tyranny. 

The  determlnaUMi  of  America's  future  de- 
pends upon  the  a^ons  of  men  and  women 
today.  The  United  States  has  not  been  known 
as  the  land  of  the  free  because  It  passively 
accepted      tyrannical     and     foreign     nUe. 


Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  freedom-loving  dwellers  In  America  have 
fought  oppression  in  all  forms.  For  them, 
to  be  free  signified  the  right  to  choose,  to 
promote,  and  to  defend  those  Ideals  which, 
they  held  to  be  true,  to  be  right,  and  to  be 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Americans 
today  must  follow  in  the  lead  of  these  cru- 
saders of  the  past  in  several  definite  ways. 
First,  freedom  must  be  maintained.  It 
must  be  kept  whole  and  solid  within  the 
due  confines  of  the  law — the  law  created  by 
a  majority  of  the  people.  No  one  must  be 
aUowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and  thus  smear  the  freedoms  of  others.  Amer- 
icans old  and  young  can  Join  this  crusade 
by  helping  to  elect  responsible  leaders,  by 
serving  to  defend  America,  and  by  helping 
the  unfortunate  to  support  themselves  re- 
sponsibly and  to  contribute  to  society. 

Second,  all  young  people  in  America  must 
receive  education.  They  must  be  Instructed 
In  the  freedom  ideals  which  America's  hon- 
ored forefathers  fought  to  attain:  those  em- 
bedded In  the  framework  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  those 
which  hold  that  unity  maintains  strength, 
and  that  freedom  within  unity  creates  new 
Ideas.  Thus,  each  individual  young  person 
In  America  must  learn  the  true  meanings  and 
limitations  of  freedom  and  from  this  use  his 
Initiative  to  define  his  position  in  society. 
Third,  freedom  must  be  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  those  oppressed  by  poor  rulers  or 
Inferior  economic  conditions.  Thef  history  of 
civilization  has  been  one  of  many  failures 
and  few  successes.  Kingdom  after  kingdom 
has  risen  up,  only  to  fall  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  socio-economic  conditions  which 
deprived  people  of  their  basic  freedoms. 
Greece  was  divided  Into  many  small  states, 
but  one,  Athens,  rose  to  greatness  because' 
of  the  liberty  of  Its  people.  The  creative  ener- 
gies of  all  citizens  were  channeled  Into  the 
building  of  a  better  city. 

Our  challenge  is  to  maintain  a  free  society 
where  Individual  Initiative  Is  reaffirmed  and 
where  Indigent  poverty  and  prejudice  Is  up- 
rooted. Only  free,  creative  people  can  utUlze 
our  many  resources  fully. 

Freedom  certainly  presents  itself  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  individual.  Americans  must 
work  to  maintain  their  precious  freedoms 
and  not  let  these  freedoms  be  preempted  by 
false  Illusions.  Young  people  must  be  in- 
structed as  to  the  true  meaning  of  freedom. 
Finally,  Americans  must  transport  the  ideas 
of  freedom  around  the  globe  with  the  hope 
that  freedom  bestowed  upon  each  Individual 
will  bring  peace  and  prosperity  upon  the 
entire  earth  for  the  remaining  generations 
to  come. 


HICKEL  BANS  MUSK  OX  HUNTING 
IN  ALASKA  REFUGE 


HON.  THEODORE  F.  STEVENS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  I  com- 
mend to  Senators  the  action  taken  on 
March  10  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Secretary  Hlckel  once 
again  proved  himself  to  be  a  progressive 
conservationist  by  banning  the  hunting 
of  musk  oxen  on  the  Nunlvak  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

Secretary  Hlckel's  announcement  was 
prompted  by  action  In  the  Alaska  State 
House  of  Representatives,  which  last 
week  passed  a  bill  to  allow  the  State  de- 


partment of  fish  and  game  to  issue  big- 
game  hunting  tags  for  the  taking  of  musk 
oxen  on  Nunlvak,  a  national  wildlife 
refuge. 

The  Secretary  vetoed  a  similar  bill  a 
year  ago  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  co- 
gent remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hickel  Bans  MtJSK  Ox  Hunting  in  Alaska 
Refuge 
"We  have  no  intention  of  permitting  such 
a  hunt,"  Hlckel  said.  "The  musk  ox  Is  not  a 
game  animal  and  should  continue  to  be  de- 
velopyed  for  domestic  purp>oses."  "To  F>ermlt 
such  a  hunt."  the  Secretary  added,  "would  be 
contrary  to  the  Intentions  of  the  conser- 
vation-minded people  who  worked  so  hard  In 
the  1930s  to  import  the  first  of  these  gentle 
animals  to  this  country  from  Greenland." 

"The  musk  ox  is  a  rare  animal  and  one 
which,  through  careful  breeding  and  do- 
mestication, offers  an  excellent  means  of 
developing  new  Industry  in  the  Arctic. 

"Any  short-term  profit  which  might  accrue 
to  the  state  through  the  sale  of  big  game 
hunting  tags  for  musk  oxen  would  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  potential  danger  In- 
herent in  opening  the  door  to  possible  fur- 
ther easing  of  hunting  restrictions  in  the 
future  because  of  pressure  to  increase  the 
number  of  available  trophy  animals." 

The  musk  oxen  herd  on  Nunlvak  now  num- 
bers about  750,  developed  from  34  animals 
purchased  in  Greenland  and  established  on 
the  island  In  1936. 

The  Island.  18  miles  off  the  Alaska  coast  on 
the  Bering  Sea,  was  set  aside  as  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  In  1929  under  an  executive 
order  signed  by  President  Hoover. 

The  land  was  withdrawn  to  permit  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  experi- 
ments in  the  development  of  musk  oxen  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  also  to  conduct  re- 
search on  crossing  and  propagating  reindeer 
and  caribou  to  provide  food  for  Alaska's  na- 
tive Indians  and  Eskimos.  The  program  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1939. 

The  federal  government  and  the  state  of 
Alaska  have  an  agreement  covering  cooper- 
ative efforts  in  game  and  habitat  manage- 
ment on  Nunlvak  Island.  However,  any  de- 
cision to  permit  hunting  on  the  federalland 
would  require  the  Secretary's  approval. 

"Eight  years  ago  responsible  authorities 
recognized  the  probabUity  of  the  musk  ox 
population  on  Nunlvak  Island  reaching  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  available  range," 
Secretary  Hickel  said.  "At  that  time  a  man- 
agement agreement  was  worked  out  with  the 
state  providing  for  position  actions  to  limit 
further  growth  of  the  herd  when  it  had 
reached  a  total  of  750  animals. 

"A  seven-step  program  to  handle  addi- 
tional animals  was  developed,  with  top  pri- 
ority going  to  projects  to  relocate  and  estab- 
lish musk  oxen  in  other  parts  of  Alaska — 
including  the  Arctic  North  Slope — and  to 
provide  others  to  husbandrymen  who  would 
work  on  their  domestication. 

"Public  hunting,  even  on  a  restricted,  per- 
mit basis,  was  fifth  in  that  list  of  priorities," 
Secretary  Hlckel  said.  "There  is  no  IndicaUon 
at  this  time  that  we  have  taken  care  of  re- 
stocking projects,  zoological  gardens  and 
zoos,  and  other  conservation  programs  to  a 
point  where  we  should  destroy  any  animals 
for  sport." 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  question  of 
range  condition  on  the  island  is  such  that 
the  department  is  conducting  a  range  sur- 
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rey    ■upervlaed  by   Dr    John  Tener    chief  of 
ih«  C»n»dl»n  Wildlife  3«rvlce 

Tener,  one  of  the  worlds  ouutAndlng  »u- 
thorlttea  on  mujk  oxen  Burveyed  the  range 
both  at  Nunlvak  UUnd  and  on  Al»«k» » 
Morth  Slope  in  July  l»««.  and  he  u  continu- 
ing a  winter  survey  at  the  preeent  time 

Hlckel  said  he  eipecta  to  receive  Teners 
report  In  a  few  weeks  at  which  Ume  the  de- 
partment will  prepare  further  recommenda- 
tions on  animal  transplants 

U  It  U  determined  that  transplants  Are 
needed,  we  will  cooperate  fully  .secretary 
Hlckel  said 


DOROTHY  LEHMAN  BERNHARD 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  vrw   Tomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVTS 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 
Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  death  last 
week  of  a  distlnKUlshed  citizen  of  rny 
State:  Etorothy  Lehman  Bernhard  She 
Will  b«r greatly  missed  not  only  by  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  by  her  many 
friends,  but  by  the  entire  community  for 
which  she  did  so  much 

The  eulogy  delivered  at  her  funeral  on 
Sunday  by  Rabbi  Perllman  of  the  Con- 
gregation Emanu-El  was  a  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  Mrs  Bernhard  by  one  who  had 
been  a  friend  and  associate  in  «ood 
causes  for  many  years  Under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert 
It  in  the  Record,  together  with  the  obitu- 
ary article  which  appeared  m  the  New- 
York  Times 

DciaOTHT   LiHMAN   BCaNHAKO  P^7NMA1.   Etn.OCT 

I  Delivered  by  Rev  Dr  Nathan  A  Perllman. 
Temple  Bmanu-El  March  9.  1969  > 
PYtends  We  *re  gathered  here  this  morn- 
ing m  the  kinship  "f  human  sorrow  We 
come  to  say  farewell  to  the  earthly  prenence 
of  a  vallaii'.  woman  a  tfraclous  lady  The 
beautiful  lines  which  we  read  .i  few  minutes 
ago  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  describe  the 
qualities  that  the  ancients  thuught  were 
made  for  valjr  Moat  often  we  reserve  these 
lines  for  ■someone  who  has  reached  *  great 
.^ge.  line  who  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  prove 
the  valiant  qualities  that  made  her  the  model 
of  excellence  for  her  time  Dorothy  I^hman 
Bernhard  did  not  attain  that  great  age  but 
she  has  merited  the  accolade  for  most  of  the 
years  of  her  .-la-too-hrief  life 

We  come  to  say  farewell  to  her,  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  heartii  for  all  that  was  fine 
and  good  In  her  blessed  life  and  by  being 
here  to  bring  comfort  not  nly  to  thoee  who 
are  bereft  of  adored  mother  and  grandmother, 
darling  sister,  beloved  aunt  and  .herlshed 
friend,  but  to  comfort  one  another  In  the  loes 
of  a  great  force  in  the  life  f  our  ^-ommunlty 
We  are  all  diminished  by  her  ptuising  made 
less  because  she  win  no  longer  t)e  with  us 
Not  only  tho«e  whcj  were  privileged  to  know 
and  work  with  her  In  the  many  areas  of  life 
that  drew  her  but  uncounted  numbers  of 
people  now  some  -f  them  grown  lo  middle- 
age  and  old  age.  who  might  perhaps  never 
know  her  name,  and  yet  knew  the  benefit  of 
the  warmth,  the  love  and  wisdom  that  she 
brought  to  their  need 

Nothing  human  was  alien  to  her  Interest 
But  most  of  all  she  was  drawn  to  children, 
those  who  were  abandoned,  neglected,  forgot- 
ten, uncared  for.  those  who  needed  help, 
found  help  In  her 

The  ancient  prophet  could  say,  '  h*re  am 
I,  send  me"  3he  could  say  :f  Im  needed, 
111  be  here  ■  And  when  she  was  needed,  she 
was  always  there  Not  Just  as  Lady  Bounti- 
ful", but  aa  one  who  involved  herself  com- 
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pletely  in  the  nee<U  oC  tho«e  to  whom  she 
gave  so  mueti  of  her»elf  If  ahe  needed  the 
help  of  the  Stat*  Leglalature.  or  the  City 
Council  to  eaae  the  way  of  the  neglected 
children  of  our  community,  atoe  tamed  to 
ihem  Because  she  believed  that  It  wm«  not 
proper  for  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
cold  walla  of  an  institution,  she  gave  herself, 
many  years  ago  uj  the  work  of  foeter  parents, 
and  herself  was  a  foeter  parent  to  a  number 
of  children  from  othec  oountriee  and  from 
our  own  She  built  In  so  many  waym  monu- 
menu  that  we  can  nnd  If  we  but  look  about 
Dorothy  Bernhard  went  to  every  part  of 
the  world  to  se«  where  things  were  done 
better  and  then  tried  to  Improve  upon  them 
here  In  our  own  community.  In  our  own 
country  To  list  the  activities  that  she  en- 
gaged in  WL>iild  surely  t>e  to  .>mlt  too  many 
.And  yet  there  were  some  that  were  very 
precloua  to  her  Jewlah  Child  Care.  Poster 
Home,  the  Inatltutton  of  International  Edu- 
-atlon  She  could  be  the  most  generoua  per- 
son ifi  the  world  when  It  came  to  human 
needs  when  It  came  to  Ideals,  to  principles. 
'o  rules  for  living,  she  turned  to  thoee  things 
thai  -ime  had  teeted  values  that  were  proved 
ind  piraotlced  In  her  own  life 

How  should  one  »p^ak  -f  t,he  very  special 
love  that  was  in  her  heart,  that  bound  h<r 
lo  family  aa  loyal,  loving  and  devoted  daugh- 
ter who  honored  her  parents  In  their  lifetime 
,uid  revered  them  in  memory?  .\a  the  darling 
wife  of  lUm  whom  she  now  Joins  In  the  life 
beyond  as  that  wise  and  good  mother  of 
her  sons  ajid  tJie  daughters  who  came  to  h*r 
in  marriage  To  them  she  was  not  only  lov- 
ing mother  b>it  wise  counsellor  good  com- 
[M.nlon  and  understanding  friend  Their 
friends  became  a  ptirt  of  her  own  larger 
family  They  knew  the  warmth  and  the  hoe- 
pltallty  and  welcome  of  her  beautiful  home 
where  they  found  not  only  things  i>f  great 
beauty  and  excellence  in  the  world  of  art, 
but  a'pn.fuslon  <>t  flower  that  gave  expres- 
sion to  life  m  every  nc)f>k  and  corner  It  was 
their  home  as  it  was  hers 

So  It  was  in  her  Canadian  home  which 
was  haven  to  old  friends  and  to  neighbors 
and  to  new  friends  who  always  found  warm 
welcome  because  warmth  Issued  so  affec- 
tionately from  her 

Almoet  always  when  I  saw  her  In  what- 
ever company,  it  was  always  in  some  good 
cause,  she  was  surely  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  present  by  almost  what- 
ever measure  one  could  poaslbly  apply  And 
yet  there  was  a  quiet  dignity,  a  simplicity 
and  great  humanity  about  her  which  made 
her  presence  felt  in  a  very  special  way  With 
all  of  her  knowing  about  the  work  and  needs 
of  children,  she  never  acquired  the  crlsp- 
ness,  or  even  hardness,  of  those  who  know 
so  very  much 

I  first  came  lf>  know  Mrs  Bernhard  In  1932 
when  she  was  Chairman  of  Patronesses  for 
our  then  Emanu-El  League,  which  put  on 
very  bad  musical  shows  for  a  \ery  good 
cause  They  worked  for  scholarshlpMi  for 
young  people  At  that  very  time  when  she 
was  yet  a  very  young  woman  her  family  asked 
her  to  t.Ake  charge  of  a  mi^it  Important  task, 
to  bring  out  those  who  were  caught  In  the 
furnace  of  derman  fury  .aid  terror  and  de- 
struction She  brought  out  more  than  a 
hundred  and  dldn  t  stop  with  that  She  In- 
volved herself  In  their  lives,  followed  them  to 
every  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  went, 
watched  with  Joy  and  pride  their  quick  ac- 
commodation to  American  life,  and  watched 
with  loving  care  over  those  who  couldn't 
make  their  way  A  woman  of  valor,  a  gracious 
lady 

To  her  we  say,  go  In  peace,  may  peace  and 
quiet  be  thy  portion  in  life  eternal  To  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  Uj  her  sisters 
and  brothers  who  came  to  her  In  marriage, 
to  the  nephews  and  nieces,  to  all  who  were 
bound  to  her  by  whatever  tie,  the  best  of 
her  will  remain  right  here  In  the  treasure- 
house  of  loving  memory  Not  because  memory 
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Is  so  unfailingly  good,  we  forget  a  lot  of 
things,  but  we  will  always  have  need  of 
those  who  care  and  thoee  who  do.  thoee  who 
can  say,  "If  you  need  me,  I'm  here",  and  are 
always  there  when  called  upon.  Such  was  the 
life  of  Dorothy  Lehman  Bernhard.  Amen. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Mar.  7.  1S09 1 

DOEOTHT    LKHMAN    BKE»»H*«D   DEMI    ClVlC 
LeASKB  alXD  PHIIJLNTKaOPI3T 

\ln  Dorothy  Lehman  Bernhard,  civic 
worker  and  philanthropist  and  the  widow  of 
Richard  J  Bernhard,  investment  banker, 
died  of  ctmcer  yesterday.  She  was  65  years 
of  age  and  lived  at  4fl  Ea»t  71st  Street  She 
also  maintained  a  home  on  Penguin  Island. 
New  Brunswick. 

Mrs.  Bernhard.  who  wae  bom  In  New  York, 
was  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Lehman  and 
the  niece  of  Herbert  H,  Lehman.  Her  mother 
was  the  former  Mlse  Adele  Lewlaohn.  Mrs 
Bernhard  was  educated  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  and  was  graduated  from  Wellesley 
College  Her  husband,  who  died  in  1961  was 
with  Werthelm  tc  Co. 

Mrs  Bernhard  was  active  In  child  wel- 
fare and  social  work  At  one  time  she  wa.s 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  SocUl  Wel- 
fare, and  in  1960  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner 
appointed  her  to  the  city's  Advisory  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  She  wm  also  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Hunter 
College  School  of  Social  Work. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  she 
was  a  moving  force  In  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  serving  as  president  and 
vice  president  In  1962  she  received  the  or- 
ganizations first  Child  Welfare  Award  It 
was  presented  to  her  by  Mrs,  Franklin  D 
Rooeevelt  at  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza. 

Mrs  Bernhard  was  also  vice  chairman  <  t 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  She  was  also  a  member  f 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, a  post  to  which  she  was  appoln'.'d 
last  June 

Mrs,  Bernhard  was  the  owner  of  a  notable 
art  collecUon  and  was  quite  knowledgeable 
about  painting  Her  collection,  included 
works  by  Cteanne.  Van  Qogh.  Renoir.  Slslev. 
Pantm-Latour.  Seurat,  Picasso.  Corot.  Manet. 
Monet.  Degas  and  Plasarro.  She  was  a  bene- 
factor of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Mrs.  Bernhard  Is  survived  by  two  sons. 
Robert  A  .  a  partner  In  Lehman  Brothers,  and 
William  L  .  two  sisters.  Mrs.  John  Loeb  and 
Mrs  Benjamin  Buttenwleser,  and  four  grand- 
children 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Sundav 
at  11  AM  at  Temple  Emanu-El.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  65th  Street  Burial  will  be  at  Salem 
Field  Cemetery.   Brooklyn. 


REPEAL     OF     THE      PRESIDENTIAL 
SALARY  REVIEW  COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 
Mr  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  that  sec- 
tion of  the  postal  salary  and  revenue 
bUl  of  the  90th  Congress  which  au- 
thorized the  Presidential  Salary  Re- 
view Commission  of  top  Federal  of- 
ficials and  to  void  the  very  recent  out- 
landishly  high  salary  increases  which  re- 
sulted from  this  back-door  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  this  amend- 
ment, which  esUbllshed  this  hidden 
route  of  Increasing  salaries  of  Congress- 
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men.  was  only  approved  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  12  votes  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Not  only  were  these  increases  oversized, 
they  are  completely  out  of  step  with  the 
need  for  this  Congress  and  administra- 
tion to  provide  leadership  In  fighting  In- 
flation, balancing  the  budget,  and  In 
showing  restraint  at  this  time. 

In  addition.  I  believe  It  is  Imperative 
that  Congress  reestablish  themselves  as 
serving  as  the  legislative  body  only  at 
the  will  of  the  governed.  I  believe  that 
any  future  salary  increases  for  Congress- 
men should  not  be  voted  for  the  incum- 
bents, but  for  the  holder  of  that  office 
after  the  people  decide  who  should  hold 
that  office. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  1969.  some  2,600,000  Legion- 
naires across  the  Nation  were  Joined  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  American  Legion. 
As  a  Legionnaire  of  long  standing,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  join  my  comrades 
in  recognizing  the  dedication  and  service 
of  those  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Legion  and 
our  Nation. 

As  a  highlight  of  this  golden  anniver- 
sary, the  American  Legion's  anniversary 
gift  to  the  Nation  will  be  the  permanent 
lighting  and  maintenance  of  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns  and  the  Temple  Facade 
at  Arlington  National  Cemeteries.  This 
?lft  is  exemplary  of  the  pledge  found  In 
the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion 
constitution,  drafted  in  1919,  "to  pre- 
.serve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our 
associations  in  the  great  wars."  It  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  by  a  great  organization  of 
war  veterans  to  their  comrades  who  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

At  the  time  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  hundreds  of 
"fiames  of  freedom"  torches  will  be 
lighted  across  the  Nation,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  dead  of  all  wars.  May  these  torches 
.serve  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the  great 
.■service  performed  during  the  p>ast  50 
.vears  by  the  American  Legion  and  guide 
It  to  greater  achievements  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Let  us  also  remember  as  we  pay  tribute 
to  this  organization  of  millions  of  war 
veterans  that  the  ideals  upon  which  the 
American  Legion  was  founded  are  being 
tested  to  a  greater  degree  thtin  ever 
before. 

Our  Nation  is  faced  with  a  continuing 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  with  serious  inter- 
national problems  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  a  new  crisis  grows  to  alarming  pro- 
portions in  the  Holy  Land. 

At  home  we  have  witnessed  other  prob- 
lems of  major  import,  that  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, defiance  of  the  draft  laws, 
concentrated  efforts  to  stem  our  own 
efforts  in  Vietnam  and  all  Asia.  These 
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are  not  Isolated  incidents.  We  have  even 
seen  the  symbol  of  our  heritage,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  dese- 
crated. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life  that  there 
are  those  among  us  today  who  are  willing 
to  taste  citizenship,  but  who  recoil  in 
horror  when  it  is  suggested  that  they, 
too,  must  shoulder  their  share  of  citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

While  we  are  sending  young  men  10.000 
miles  from  home  to  flght.  and  perhaps 
die.  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  here  on  the 
home  front  many  of  us  are  too  pathetic 
and  lethargic  about  preserving  the  very 
virtues  and  principles  for  which  we  are 
asking  those  yoimg  Americans  to  risk 
their  lives. 

These  are  not  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  men  who  founded  the  American  Le- 
gion 50  years  ago.  Certainly  not  the  words 
or  deeds  of  those  joined  in  celebrating 
this  50th  anniversary. 

The  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  William  C.  Doyle,  has 
sounded  the  key  note  of  this  golden  an- 
niversary with  "50  years  of  100  percent 
Americanism." 

Commander  Doyle  explains  this  as  a 
calm  reasoned  approach  to  and  concern 
for  our  beloved  America.  An  earnest  ef- 
fort to  seek  sane  and  sotmd  solutions  to 
our  problems  within  the  framework  of 
law.  It  is  a  love  of  country  and  respect 
for  its  institutions.  It  is  the  respect  for 
the  rights  of  our  fellow  men;  it  is  a  con- 
cern for  the  freedoms  of  men,  as  God- 
given  rights,  but  with  a  recognition  that 
every  right  carries  a  responsibility. 

This  simple  declaration  of  duty  to  and 
love  of  our  country,  is  the  ultimate  de- 
mand of  good  citizenship.  To  work,  to 
honor,  and  when  necessary  flght  for 
those  principles  we  all  hold  dear. 

This  the  American  Legion  has  done 
through  50  years  and  four  great  con- 
flicts. For  this,  I  am  proud  to  salute  the 
American  Legion  and  wish  Godspeed 
in  the  next  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  March  1969  contained  an 
excellent  article  on  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion  in  1919.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 
Thb   Paris   Catjcus.   March    15,    16.    17,    1919 

Exactly  50  years  ago  this  March  15.  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  The 
American  Legion  was  held  in  the  American 
Club,  4  Rue  Gabriel,  Paris,  Prance, 

Present  were  a  number  of  WWl  officers  and 
enlisted  men  then  on  active  duty  overseas, 
four  months  and  four  days  after  the 
Armistice  of  Nov,  11,  1918. 

Nobody  today  knows  how  many  people 
were  present.  One  vote  was  recorded  on  that 
Saturday.  March  15,  1919.  as  "279  to  72  with 
many  not  voting,"  so  there  were  "many"  more 
th&n  351  In  the  hall  then.  The  names  of  463 
are  preserved,  but  others  came  and  went 
without  registering.  It  Is  known  that  many 
who  were  not  registered  among  the  463  were 
there,  for  they  served  on  committees.  For 
Instance,  the  late  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  served  on  several  committees 
but  wasn't  registered.  He  was  for  many  years 
later  a  prominent  national  official,  one  of 
Harry  Truman's  political  stalwarts  In  the 
Democratic  i>arty,  and   a   tower  of  strength 
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In  the  Legion  (where  he  always  removed  his 
political  cap  and  donated  abounding  good 
humor,  priceless  wisdom  and  impartial 
influence) , 

Lt.  Col,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr,,*  son  of 
the  26th  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
Joined  with  19  other  officers  to  call  the  Paris 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  vet- 
erans' organization.  They  connived  (chiefly 
by  getting  dubious  orders  written)  to  bring 
into  Paris  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  as 
many  different  mUlUry  units  then  in  Prance 
as  they  could. 

The  U.S.  high  command  didn't  authorize 
the  meeting.  In  fact  it  had  to  look  the  other 
way,  because  one  of  the  ground  rules  of  that 
first  Legion  meeting  was  most  unmlUtary.  As 
men  from  brigadier  general  to  private  walked 
Into  the  hall  they  shed  their  rank  and  de- 
bated as  equals.  (Pew  if  any  of  the  officers 
were  Regulars.  Like  the  enlisted  men  present 
the  ofBcers  were  already  viewing  themselves 
as  clvlUans-soon-to-be.) 

The  enlisted  men  weren't  the  only  ones 
to  enjoy  the  "no  rank  here"  rule  and  to 
abuse  it  with  occasional  snide  remarks 
about  officers.  Even  a  major  would  now  and 
then  say  something  on  the  floor  about  colo- 
nels that  he  wouldn't  repeat  outside.  Thus, 
In  the  second  meeting,  two  days  later,  the 
36th  Division's  Major  Maurice  K.  Gordon 
(now  a  Madtsonvllle.  Kentucky,  lawyer  In  his 
90'8) ,  moved  to  adopt  the  name  "American 
Legion."  His  chief  reason  was  that  it  was  the 
fifth  and  last  choice  of  a  committee  named 
by  "the  brass"  to  recommend  a  name.  Major 
Gordon's  logic  was  so  delightful  that  the 
name  "American  Legion"  carried  unanimous- 
ly. When  pleasingly  plump  Sgt.  Alexander 
Woollcott.  of  later  literary  fame,  objected  to 
the  name  "American  Legion"  someone  else 
called  him  a  "fat  medico"  and  he  subsided. 

But  if  the  delegates  had  such  fun  and 
sport  with  one  another,  they  were  deadly 
serious  about  forming  a  veterans  organiza- 
tion that  would  (1)  continue  in  peace  the 
comradeship  that  war  had  thrown  them 
into,  and  (2)  continue  In  p>eace  the  sense  of 
service  and  dedication  to  America  that  In 
war  had  led  them  to  offer  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

They  were  determined  not  to  create  an- 
other Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  both  of  which  got 
into  partisan  politics  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  this  aim,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.  la  lead- 
ing young  Republican)  and  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  (a  leading  young  Dem«:rat  from  Mis- 
souri, later  to  serve  long  In  the  Senate  and 
spearhead  the  WW2  GI  Bill)  Joined  hands 
together  in  a  non-partisan  gesture  as  early 
leaders  of  the  embryo  Legion. 

The  March  15  meeting  in  Paris  took  much 
time  to  do  little  business.  The  secretary, 
the  late  Major  Eric  Plsher  Wood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, took  the  chair  because  Roosevelt 
had  already  been  returned  to  the  States  by 
the  Army. 

Wood  (whose  son,  Eric.  Jr..  was  to  become 
one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  In  WW2.  fighting  on  alone  to  his 
death  when  his  regiment  was  overwhelmed 
and  surrendered)  explained  for  what  purpose 
the  members  of  the  caucus  had  been  called 
through  the  efforts  of  Roosevelt  and  his  19 
officer  friends.  That  took  a  long  time,  as  few 
there  yet  knew  what  was  up. 

Then  Bennett  Clark  took  the  chair.  Wood 
reverted  to  secretary,  and  Captain  Ogden 
Mills  moved  that  committees  be  named  to 
draw  up  and  submit  plans  for  ( 1 )  permanent 
organization,  (2)  a  constitution.  (3)  a  name, 
and  (4)  a  later  convention  In  the  States  in 
1919.  Mills,  scion  of  a  wealthy  New  York 
family  and  later  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, also  help>ed  finance  the  Legion  In  Its 
difficult  formative  months  in   1919, 


•  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  as  a  Brigadier 
General  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  one  war 
later. 
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with  th«  naming  of  committees  '.he  March 
15  meeting  adjourned  shortly  t>efore  6pm 
It  had  been  a  long  day 

On  Sunday  March  :rt  the  commlltees  de- 
liberated and  prepared  their  report*  and 
there   was   no   general   meeting 

The  second,  and  flnal.  general  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Caucvia  aaaembled  In  the  Cirque  de 
Paris,  an  amuaenient  hall  that  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  YMCA.  at  9  35  am, 
Monday,  March  17  1919  Phe  only  icnown 
existing  photo  of  the  ParU  Caucus,  Is  of  that 
March  17  meeting  Bennett  Clark  called  the 
meeting  to  order  but  as  he  had  to  leave  on 
military  business  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lt 
Col  Thomas  W  Miller  then  of  Delaware  anrt 
the  79th  Division  Of  all  of  thone  with  lead- 
ing roles  at  Paris,  only  Miller  Is  still  an  active 
national  Legion  official  50  years  later  He  Is 
the  National  Executive  Committeeman  for 
Nevada  In  1968  he  became  the  sixth  of  the 
Legion's  early  founders  to  be  voted  the 
honorary  title  of  Past  National  Commander 
never   having   been    National    Commander 

A  ave-man  delegation  was  sent  U)  wait  on 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Invite  him  to 
the  caucus  Wilson  was  then  in  Paris  for  the 
peace  conference  The  ave-man  committee 
Included  three  brigadier  nenerals  *  sergeant 
and  a  private  The  la*t  two — who  worked  on 
trie  Army  newspaper  Stara  and  Str~ipea  In 
Parts — were  Prtvate  Harold  W  Ross  and 
Sergeant  John  T  Wlnterich  Both  were  later 
editors  of  the  American  Legion  s  magazine, 
and  Ross  left  It  to  found,  publish  and  edit 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  until  his  death 
They  returned  from  their  mission  empty- 
handed  Wilson  would  not  see  them,  and 
writer  Laurence  StalUngs  later  complained  of 
something  aloof  In  Wilsons  character  which 
led  him  never  to  visit  any  of  the  battlehelds 
or  establish  any  personal  rapport  with  the 
WW;   Doughboys 

Down  through  the  years,  manv  Legion 
founders  have  lodged  one  complaint  about 
Eric  W>>od  I  who  was  also  named  an  honorary 
Past  National  Commander  before  his  death  i 
As  secretary,  they  said,  he  didn't  record  half 
of  the  salty  stuff  that  was  said  on  the  floor 
on  March  17  Perhaps  Wood  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  exerclslnn  =i  little  Judicious  cen- 
sorship m  his  minutes  There  was  intense 
suspicion  that  the  20  officers  under  Rixisevelt 
who  d  called  the  meeting  had  something  ap 
their  sleeves  Prom  what  has  come  down  m 
history  by  word  of  mouth,  these  suspicions 
were   often   expressed    in    plain    language 

Even  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  AEF, 
Bishop  Charles  Brent,  came  to  the  Cirque 
de  Paris  brot)dlng  with  suspicion  He  was 
already  forming  a  veterans  organization 
called  Comrades  in  Service  But  when,  on 
March  17.  the  caucus  approved  a  preamble 
not  unlike  the  present  Legion  preamble. 
Bishop  Brent  seconded  the  motion,  said  he  d 
been  afraid  that  an  organization  without 
purpose  was  being  formed,  and  on  the  spot 
threw  Comrades  in  Service  into  the  Legion 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  reports  of 
the  four  committees  that  had  Wfjrked  cm 
Sunday  are  remarkable  for  how  much  they 
conceived  in  one  day's  work  that  was  right. 
and  endured 

The  present  structure  of  the  Legion,  with 
state,  territorial  and  overseas  Departments, 
ail  enjoying  a  large  degree  of  self-rule,  was 
fairly  spelled  out  by  the  13-man  Committee 
on  Constitution  It  Included  Tom  Miller, 
Ross,  Wlnterich  and  others  who  for  years 
continued  to  give  the  Legion  a  large  degree 
of  leadership  .Among  the  13  were  Lemuel 
Bolles  (later  National  Adjutant*.  Milton 
Foreman  of  Chicago  i  also  later  made  an  hon- 
orary Past  National  Commander  i  and  Prank 
A.  White,  later  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States 

Poreman  a  wealthy  lawyer  'born  during 
the  Civil  War  and  a  Spanish  war  veteran  i . 
was  the  father"  of  the  Illinois  Legion  He 
personally  saw  to  It  that  no  Illinois  delegate 
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lacked  funds  to  attend  the  flrst  national 
convention  In  Minneapolis  the  following 
November  Without  personal  contrtbutlons 
to  the  Legion  in  1919  by  such  men  of  means 
as  Roosevelt  Poreman  Pranklln  D*01ler, 
Mills  and  others,  the  Legion  might  have 
died,  or  become  an  ex-o(Bcer's  organization 
The  enlisted  men  were  turned  out  of  the 
Army  with  little  nionev  in  their  pfx-keU  and 
often  Jobless  They  hardly  had  the  means 
to  see  the  Leglim  through  lU  expensive  flrst 
vear 

The  Committee  .m  Constitution  In  Paris 
wrote  a  preamble  In  one  day's  work  which, 
though  It  differed  from  the  tlnal  premable. 
contained  four  of  the  fundamental  state- 
ments  that   still   endure 

No  clear  history  exlsu.  that  explains  in 
detail  how  the  Legion  became  semlmllltary 
in  Its  trappings  and  titles  The  view  of 
Legionnaires  from  the  start  was  that  the 
Legion  18  a  civilian  organization  Military 
sounding  titles  and  uniforms  were  not  con- 
.■elve<V  in  Paris  The  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tion proponed  that  the  officers  tie  a  president 
i.lce-presulent«  a  secretary  a  treasurer  and 
a  board  of  dlrertors  ITie  substitution  of  com- 
manders vice-commanders  adjutants,  fi- 
nance officers  and  Judge  advf>cates  came  later 
The  next  caucus  in  St  Unils  In  May  drafted 
a  much  more  detailed  proposed  constitution, 
but  strangely  made  no  suggestion  for  na- 
tional officers  at  all 

Sometime  between  May  and  November, 
the  Idea  of  military  .sounding  titles  came  Into 
being  The  familiar  commanders,  vice-com- 
manders etc  were  written  Into  the  official 
•onstltutlon  at  the  first  national  convention 
in  November  without  debate  or  anything  on 
the  written  record  to  explain  the  switch 
from  president'  to  commander"  One  per- 
manent effect  of  that  change  has  been  that 
.Tiany  outsiders  have  ever  since  supposed 
the  Legion  to  be  iinasl-mllltary — a  sort  ol 
bund  to  Its  enemies  and  a  loyal,  reserve  mili- 
tia to  its  friends  The  military  titles  and  uni- 
forms obscure  the  lact  that  there  are  only 
blanks  in  the  ceremonial  rifles,  and  that  the 
Legion  s  main  concern  Is  with  selfless  and 
responsible  American  citizenship  and  service 

The  delegates  .it  Paris  completely  and  wise- 
ly reversed  the  majority  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Convention,  headed  by  Col  J  H, 
Oraham  The  majority  report  called  for  se- 
iectmg  representatives  to  a  later  convention 
in  the  States  on  the  basis  of  military  units  It 
offered  a  complex  plan  whereby  delegates 
should  be  chosen  from  battalions,  divisions, 
corps,  armies  and  supply  units,  etc  The 
same  Major  Gordon  who  sold  the  name 
.\nierlcan  Legion'  because  It  was  the  last 
choice  of  the  leadership,  resisted  the  major- 
ity Convention  report  by  writing  a  minority 
report  He  urged  that  another  meeting  be 
held  m  the  States  to  bring  off  a  convention, 
and  that  representation  be  based  on  the 
place  of  residence,  not  military  units  This 
tallied  closely  with  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pemmanent  Organl2:atlon.  chaired  by 
the  same  William  J  'Wild  Bill  i  Donovan  who 
headed  our  "cloak-and-dagger  "  OSS  In 
WW2  Donovan's  committee  urged  that  at 
Paris  an  Executive  Committee  be  named  to 
go  back  home  and  organize  locally,  then  have 
another  caucus  with  a  broader  base  It  agreed 
with  Oordon  s  warning  not  to  try  to  settle 
too  many  matters  until  a  more  representa- 
tive meeting  could  be  held  This  sat  very  well 
with  the  more  suspicious  members  of  the 
Paris  Caucus  The  upshot  was  that  In  Parts 
both  the  Convention  and  Permanent  Organi- 
zation reports  were  scrapped  A  special  com- 
mittee was  given  a  few  hours  of  recess  to 
bring  in  a  new  rep<jrt  Its  report  was  adopted. 
The  heart  of  it  was  that  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  named,  made  up  of  men  from  every 
state  Its  members  should  get  local  orga- 
nization going  all  over  the  country  to  sup- 
plement work  Roosevelt  was  already  doing 
in  the  States  Then,  in  six  weeks,  a  much 
larger  meeting  should  be  held  In  the  States 
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to  iron  out  the  problems  of  calling  an  offi- 
cial convention,  and  to  make  more  consid- 
ered suggestions  for  permanent  organization 

Six  weeks  still  seems  pretty  ambitious  as 
a  target  date  to  have  been  set  In  Paris,  but 
the  St  Louis  caucus  was  actually  held  only 
seven  weeks  later  By  then  there  were  Legion 
units  formed  or  forming  all  over  the  coun- 
try 

If  anything  Is  more  remarkable  than  the 
speed  with  which  the  Legion  leaped  from  ,i 
groping  Idea  in  Paris  to  a  nationwide  body 
m  being,  it  is  the  enormous  amount  of  ground 
covered  in  three  days  In  Paris  by  a  large 
unwieldy  and  sometimes  contentious  group 
The  organizational  bklU  of  the  Legion's 
founders  as  put  into  practice,  may  have  no 
parallel  in  America  history  Eight  months 
after  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  first  national 
convention,  the  Legion  had  roots  all  over 
the  country  with  nearly  700.000  paid  up 
members 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MEMPHIS 
OFFICIALS  FOR  REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TINNlSSi:! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  now  has  come  to  compliment  and 
congratulate  a  group  of  individuals  who 
have  done  their  duty  with  the  world  look- 
ing over  their  shoulders  and  who  have 
done  It  well. 

Since  an  assassin's  hand  struck  down 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  Memphis  al- 
most a  year  ago.  the  harsh  glare  of  the 
public  spotlight  has  focused  on  Memphis. 
Tenn..  and  its  citizens.  In  the  Interven- 
ing months  we  all  have  watched  and  read 
avidly  as  each  step  in  the  succeeding 
drama  has  unfolded  and  been  duly 
chronicled. 

Throughout  it  all.  there  has  been  a 
quiet  and  stubborn  determination  on  the 
part  of  many  people  to  carry  out  the 
ends  of  justice  without  being  stampeded; 
to  investigate  the  crime  £md  seek  out  the 
guilty;  and  to  leave  no  room  for  the  cry 
of  bias,  vigilante  justice,  or  whitewash. 

The  list  of  these  people  is  a  long  one; 
The  Memphis  City  Police,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frank  Holloman,  who  worked 
untiringly  to  protect  their  city  against 
those  who  would  have  torn  it  apart  in 
their  anger  and  frustration,  and  who 
still  had  a  murder  to  solve;  the  Shelby 
County  officers  and  their  able  Sheriff 
William  N.  Morris.  Jr..  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  brother 
officers  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  later 
guaranteed  one  of  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous prisoners  his  safety;  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  whose  Agent - 
in-Charge.  Robert  Jensen,  was  acting  di- 
rectly under  the  orders  of  Director 
Hoover  to  help  solve  the  case;  and  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard  task  force, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hugh 
B,  Mott.  who  came  to  a  stricken  town 
offering  an  outstretched  hand  and  ask- 
ing only   "What  can  we  do  to  help?" 

Judge  W.  Preston  Battle's  scholarly 
domination  of  his  courtroom  may  well 
become  a  hallmark  for  other  jurists  to 
follow  in  the  future,  and  the  painstak- 
ing care  with  which  our  district  attorney 
general,  Phil  M.  Canale,  built  the  case 
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against  James  Earl  Ray  resulted  this 
week  in  a  guilty  plea  and  a  conviction. 

Whether  the  case  of  the  State  against 
James  Elarl  Ray  is  yet  closed,  these  citi- 
zens of  Memphis,  Shelby  Coimty,  Tenn., 
and  the  Nation  who  banded  together  in 
the  pursuit  of  only  one  goal — justice  for 
a  defendant  and  a  wronged  citizenry. 

And  in  the  pursuit  of  that  goal,  they 
left  a  message  for  all  to  read — that  jus- 
tice for  all  mesms  more  than  just  the 
last  three  words  of  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  our  Nation's  flag. 


CONDITION  OF  JEWS  IN  ARAB 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
deep  concern  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  residents  left  behind  in  Arab 
countries.  For  many  of  them,  occupants 
of  communities  dating  back  many  cen- 
turies, the  question  of  emigration  is  no 
less  than  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  for 
the  situation  is,  especially  in  Iraq,  de- 
teriorating at  an  ominous  rate. 

President  Nasser,  of  Egypt,  Indicated 
in  an  interview  published  last  week  that 
Egyptian  Jews  were  free  to  leave  il  they 
\\ished  to  do  so.  As  Iraq  has  been  called 
on  to  permit  the  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
freedom,  so  the  United  Arab  Republic 
should  be  called  on  to  do  the  same. 

The  Buffsdo  Jewish  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 14  published  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  by  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Has- 
son  of  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo  on  the  condition  of  Jews  in  Arab 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  CoNDrriON  or  Jews  in  Asab  Codntriks 
(By  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hasson) 

The  civilized  world  has  been  shocked  and 
indignant  at  the  hanging  of  fourteen  men, 
nine  of  whom  were  Jewish  by  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment on  charges  of  spying  for  the  Israeli 
GoTernment.  These  hangings  have  been 
characterized  as  barbaric  and  inhumane  and 
have  served  to  focus  widespread  attention  on 
the  plight  of  Jews  In  Arab  countries.  More 
than  10,000  Jews  are  still  living  In  these 
countries  under  difficult  and  threatening  cir- 
cumstances. The  Israeli  Oovernment  has  is- 
sued an  Impassioned  appeal  to  save  their 
lives. 

Since  the  eve  of  the  Six  Day  'War  in  June, 
1967,  Jewish  Communities  In  Syria,  Iraq, 
Egypt,  Libya,  Morocco  and  elsewhere  have 
been  exposed  to  a  grim  sequence  of  con- 
stantly mounting  persecutions,  harassments 
and  Imprisonment.  The  once  flourishing 
Communities  had  already  been  greatly  re- 
duced and  Impoverished  in  Arab  countries 
where  they  have  resided  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Large  numbers  had  fled  to  Israel  which 
was  for  them  a  haven  of  refuge,  with  a  deeply 
religious  messianic  and  nostalgic  slgniflcance. 
Not  all  Jews  chose  or  were  able  to  leave,  how- 
ever. 

At  the  Islamic  Congress  in  Amman,  Jordan 
In  September,  1967,  a  resolution  'waa  adopted 
on  all  Moslem  peoples  to  boycott  Jews  in 
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their  lands  and  to  treat  them  as  sworn  ene- 
mies. Jewish  persecution  In  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Egypt,  In  particular,  are  a  violation  of  obli- 
gations assumed  by  these  States  under  the 
United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  treatment  of  Jews  In 
Arab  countries  contrasts  unfavorably  with 
the  treatment  of  Arabs  under  Israeli  rule. 
Extensive  efforts  by  various  groups,  public 
and  private,  have  been  made  to  relieve  their 
position.  Public  bodies.  Including  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Greece,  Spain.  Italy  and,  even. 
Prance  as  well  as  prtvate  bodies — the  Jewish 
Agency,  the  Amertcan  Jewish  Congress,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  B'nal 
B'rtth,  the  World  Sephardlc  Federation,  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  others — have 
been  persistent  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Jews  who  have  been  held  hos- 
tages In  Arab  countries. 

Some  comments  on  the  Jewish  position  in 
each  of  several  countries  follow: 

Egypt:  The  Jewish  Community  here  Is 
down  to  about  2.500  persons  from  about 
80,000,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Hundreds 
were  arrested  In  1967.  confined  In  Jail  and. 
according  to  some  reports,  treated  Inhu- 
manely, deprived  of  food,  water  and  sub- 
jected to  physical  mistreatment  and  indig- 
nities. About  600  Jews  were  thrown  Into  the 
prisons  of  Abu  Zaabal  and  Turah  near  Cairo 
and  La  Burrago  near  Alexandria.  Some  have 
managed  to  leave,  but  frequently  they  have 
been  compelled  to  go  without  their  families. 
The  Egyptian  Government  has  since  banned 
the  exit  of  the  remnants  of  what  once  was 
a  large  and  prosperous  Jewish  Community. 
Most  synagogues  are  closed  and  Jewish  per- 
sons not  imprisoned  are  scattered  In  small 
groups  and  in  great  danger.  The  country 
that  once  welcomed  a  harassed  Malmonldes 
has  hardened  its  heart  and  refuses  to  let  our 
f>eople  go. 

Libya:  The  Jewish  Community  In  this 
country  of  North  Africa  has  been  maligned 
and  after  the  Six  Day  'War  was  victimized  by 
mob  violence.  Families  sought  refuge  behind 
barricaded  doors  In  their  homes.  They  were 
confronted  with  severe  shortages  of  food. 
Their  shops  were  burned;  their  apartments 
were  gutted;  their  houses  of  worship  dese- 
crated. The  Government  of  Libya  Initially 
was  adamant  against  permitting  Jewish  per- 
sons from  departing.  Subsequently,  they  re- 
versed their  positions  so  that  now  there  are 
less  than  100  Jews  In  Libya. 

Syria:  The  Jewish  position  In  this  coun- 
try was  extremely  grave  even  before  the 
June,  1967  War.  Repeated  reports  of  a  brutal 
policy  by  Kameshll  officials  were  leaked  to 
the  world.  Jews  were  exjxwed  to  unan- 
nounced night  arrests.  Interrogations  and 
torture.  They  were  restricted  In  their  move- 
ments; their  opportunities  for  employment 
were  limited.  Starvation  has  been  Imminent 
amongst  them.  Yet  the  Government  of  Syria 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  grant  the  Jewish 
people  exit  permits. 

Iraq:  Two  decades  ago,  Iraq  had  the  larg- 
est, most  flourishing  Jewish  Community  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  had  a  history  that  reached 
back  2,500  years  to  Biblical  times.  At  the 
end  of  the  1940's,  Its  total  population  was 
about  130,000.  By  1967  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
'War,  its  numbers  had  been  drastically  re- 
duced to  about  3,000,  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
mass  exodus  of  persons  airlifted  to  Israel  via 
Cyprus.  The  emigres'  had  first  been  stripped 
of  all  their  property  by  the  Iraqis.  Hence,  the 
positions  of  those  Jews  who  had  remained 
behind  had  been  bad  before  the  War.  Since 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  approximately  one 
hundred  Jewish  heads  of  families  and  com- 
munity leaders  have  been  Incarcerated.  The 
Orand  Rabbi  of  Iraq,  Lasson  Khadourt,  has 
intervened  for  their  release  without  suc- 
cess. Jews  have  been  searched  in  their  homes, 
forbidden  to  travel  freely,  subjected  to  con- 
stant surveillance  and  subjected  to  confls- 
cation  of  remaining  belongings  by  the  Iraqi 
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Court  of  Cassations.  They  have  suffered  tre- 
mendous economic  losses  and  been  on  the 
brink  of  complete  Impoverishment,  While 
they  have  existed  under  such  severe  condi- 
tions, the  Government  of  Iraq  has  brought 
espionage  charges  against  Jewish  and  other 
persons.  Despite  an  outraged  world  public 
opinion,  led  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant.  who  deplored  the 
Iraqi  hangings  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
the  Government  has  refused  to  declare  the 
evidence  which  led  to  the  conviction  and 
condemnation  of  the  persons  Involved,  Jew- 
ish or  non-Jewish. 

Jewish  persons  in  other  Arab  countries 
are  in  varying  degrees  of  uncertainty  and 
danger.  While  the  Moroccan  officials  have 
sought  to  allay  Its  Jewish  Communities,  there 
is  anxiety  and  isolated  Incidents  entailing 
physical  assault  have  been  reported  In  Tu- 
nisia, President  Bourgulba  had  denounced 
riots  which  led  to  the  sacking  of  synagogues. 
Algeria,  despite  its  opposition  to  Israel,  has 
not  mistreated  its  Jewish  population,  most 
of  whom  are  French  citizens  Terrorist  out- 
breaks against  Jews  have  occurred  in  Aden. 
The  Community  has  been  evacuated  Jews 
have  been  protected  by  public  authority  in 
Lebanon. 

Meanwhile,  the  Israeli  Oovernment  has  Is- 
sued an  impassioned  plea  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Jews  from  Arab  countries,  especially, 
Syria,  Iraq  and  Egypt.  The  issue  has  been 
raised  in  the  United  Nations.  The  cautious 
ho[De  and  careful  negotiations  have  given 
way  to  anxiety  and  gloom  for  the  remnants 
of  Jewry  in  the  Arab  World  In  the  Israeli 
Knesset.  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  in  a  special 
memorial  session,  read  the  names  of  the  nine 
Iraqi  Jews  and  referred  to  them  ;is  "harugey 
malchut"  i  martyrs  of  the  kingdom  i .  a  Tal- 
mudlc  term  denoting  those  executed  by  a 
hostile  master  for  the  sole  reason  of  being 
Jews. 


MESKILL     SENDS     QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO  SIXTH  DISTRICT  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  once  again  sending  a  questionnaire 
to  every  postal  patron  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut. 

At  a  time  when  voters  are  increasingly 
aware  of  world  and  national  events,  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  for  a  Rep- 
resentative to  know  his  constituents' 
\iews  on  some  of  the  major  issues  com- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Polling  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Sixth  District  will  help 
me  to  do  a  more  effective  and  responsible 
job  of  representing  them — of  making 
good  decisions  based  on  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

From  past  experience,  I  can  testify 
that  people  do  want  to  be  asked  their 
opinion.  They  appreciate  being  included 
in  the  governmental  process;  they  want 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  their  Rep- 
resentatives how  they  feel  about  issues 
that  affect  their  everyday  lives. 

When  I  mailed  out  my  last  question- 
naire. I  received  many  complaints  that 
there  was  no  space  provided  for  a  spouse's 
response.  This  questionnaire  has  been 
designed  in  an  attempt  to  rectify  this 
situation.  There  are  boxes  provided  on 
the  same  card  for  the  responses  of  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  to  allow  them 
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to  express  different  opinions  if  they  wish 
This  year  I  am  looting  for  an  even  higher 
percent  of  response 

As  soon  as  ubulatlon  of  the  question- 
naire Is  completed.  I  shall  publish  the 
results  along  with  my  own  answers  and 
comments 

The  10  questions  to  be  asked  are 

1  SKoulil  'h*  F«<l«fal  iov«rnm»nl  d«v»top  \*in  10  H«lp  »'•- 
.»nt  stiikn  ay  puBlK  vrptoyn' 

His  Ym  ■'o  ijnii«eid»<1 

H(r Y«  No  Un<l«<ia«d 

?  Oo  »ou  fJyo(  Ftd«(»l  •"!  '0  pfi»»t«  ini3  oifochiii  ««ioo4»' 
Hij  r«  No  jnttKided 

Ha,  Yn  No  ui<3«cid«d 

i    Should  ti«  <otini  <(•  5«  iow«f«d  'o  .8  i«»f\^ 
His  Y»s  No  Und«ci1«d 

H«r  Y»s  No  Jnd«cid»d 

4  •<  4  vi'i^tictOfY  S«*C»  n  «ieln»tTl  CJnnol  D«  «cu'»rt  1  'ho 
loin—tbt*  'utu'«  Ktiicn  5l  'h«  'oilowmj.  I  iny  «ouW  rou 
Uyor' 

(j)  «imdr»«»»l    jl    U  S     'orcei     »v«n     ! 

this  ^i«*n5  J  CociTignist  t»«eOY«'  O  Q 

(6)  AJh«f»  10  lotdini  ootoooni  5»   oinl 

United  Sl*l»i  South  Yi«tnjm 'otc«  D  D 

(C)    Bring  incr«»S»d  fnilitlr*  pc«»u'«  '0 

Q«4f  on  No'tl)  V'«tn*m  D  n 

(J)  None  ol  rh«s»  P^    ^         9 

i  *ould  »ou  '«v0f  1  :on^Iilutioa»l  jm«ndni«nl  wnicn  «rt)uia 
allow  Conjress  '0  ?»ef'iae  i  5u^'eme  Court  )«cision  fty  »  two- 
ttlifiH  »0t»?  ^   ^ 

Hw  .»  Y«»     J  No      "        Undecided 

^,         *"*"  Yes    G  No      T       Undecided 

5  '5houR^he  eteetoral  cotlete  be  ibolished  jnd  »h«  selection 
3t  the  i>'e?"1enl      ind   v.ce  =>•«.  l«-'t  "je  ju'»Iy  and  simpl»  oy 

iWPUUl  YOU?  ^       ^    ^ 

His  Yes  No  ij  ^decided 

Hoc Yes  No  Undecided 

3  Should  the  United  SUte?  adot^i  i  ::  m-ie  ottstwre  ref" 
tonal  iTiit  ifiinM  jttier  lalions  «nicn  .mpoie  ''we  than  a 
J-mile  imit' 

His  Yes  No  Undecided 

H«r  ...  Yes  No       :       undeci.led 

9  Siw'uld'the  Federal  ioverimem  try  to  slow  the  .epuiaiion 
Tiiirition  'ram  -ural  •o  jrtJan  Jreas  through  jrograms  3l  sco- 
Tomic  ncenii.es  jnd  aids  !o  jri.ale  ndustry  to  lelD  create  ,oos 
in  rural  a.eas' 

H„  Yes     ^  Ho     Z       Undecided 

Ha,  Yes       :  No     :"       Undecided 

;j    At   the   conclusion    3t   'he    Yietnam    :ontl<t,    would    you 
'a»or  jrantinj  amnesty  to  'hose  «ino  tied  'he  country  Dr   were 
imDrisonad  Decause  jf  conscientmuJ  JUiection  to  -he  war' 
Ml,  Yes  No  ijndeciijeo 

Mef..   ..--.-.  'es  No  jndecded 


PUBLIC    INTEREST    IN     POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

ur    DKLAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday    March   12.  1969 

Mr  BOGGS.  M:  Pre.sident.  an  article 
published  iii  yesterday  s  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  encourag- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water 

The  article,  written  by  .Mr  Robert 
Cahn.  told  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which 
mdlcated  that  that  concern  is  .shaied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple It  also  showed  that  concern  over 
pollution  is  not  the  province  of  any  spe- 
cial group  of  people.  It  is  shared  by  city 
people,  rural  people,  and  the  young  and 
old  alike 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pkopi.£  Roused  E.nouoh  To  Pay  Moh  T.axes — 

POU.  PlNOS  .AUUIM  0\ZR  PotXDTION 

I  By  Robert  CaJin  - 
Washinoton — Moat    American*-    not    J  vial 
the   nature  entbuslasta — are   troubled   about 
pollution  of  their  environment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  la  the  mmjor  roncUislon  of  the  first 
Oallup  Poll  ever  taken  sampling  tuitlonal 
public  opinion  on  the  effecta  of  environ- 
mental deterloraUiMi 

About  half  I  51  percent)  of  ail  per«ona  in- 
terviewed said  they  are  'deeply  concerned" 
about  the  effect  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
soil  eroalon.  and  deetructlon  of  wildlife 

About  one-third  i  36  percent!  said  they  are 
somewhat  concerned  '  Only  12  percent  said 
they  are     not  very  concerned 

.And  three  out  of  every  four  jjeople  Inter- 
viewed backed  up  their  concern  by  stating 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  adcUtlonal  taxes 
to  improve  natural  surroundings 

The  ptiU  waa  comnUaaloned  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  Ita  conclu- 
slona  were  the  highlight  of  the  federation's 
J3rd  annual  meeting  here 

PtTBHC    THINKING    axn-ECTED 

Thomaa  L  Kimball,  exceutlve  director  of 
tiie  federation,  .lald  It  sponstired  the  Gallup 
survey  la  the  face  of  Increasing  criticism 
from  Home  people  including  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  organized  conservation  groups 
dun  t  truly  represent  the  general  publics 
thinking 

C'lnservatlijiU-sts  are  accused  of  talking 
only  to  themselves.  Mr  Kimball  said  But 
this  poll  puu  u.s  in  the  category  of  knowing 
on  a  sound  statlsUcal  baaU  how  the  public 
really  feels  about  the  total  environment  " 

He  urgt^  the  delegates  of  regional  wildlife 
groupa  in  the  federaUon.  who  represent  a 
combined  membership  of  2  mllUon  persona, 
u>  take  the  laauee  'to  the  guy  In  the  street 
■We  now  know  that  they  care  and  will  pay  for 
what  IS  needed   ' 

In  announcing  results  ot  the  survey,  Dr 
George  H  Gallup,  president  of  the  American 
Institute  ol  Ptiblic  Opinion,  told  delegates 
•.hat  the  statistics  im  willingness  to  pay  ad- 
ditional '-axes  <jj  improve  natural  surround- 
ings were  especially  slgnlflcant. 

FtJND    AVAILABH-rTT    SKXN 

•■pe<iple  are  never  eager  to  pay  additional 
taxw,  so  theee  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
very  encouraging,  he  saltl  When  these  per- 
centages ;u-e  projected  to  the  national  adult 
population.  It  Is  clear  that  large  potential 
runda  .ire  available  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment ' 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  conference. 
Sen  Henry  M  Jackson  iD)  of  Washington, 
.said  that  economists  have  estimated  it  will 
cost  between  •26  billion  .tnd  «29  billKm  over 
the  next  five  years  to  clean  up  streams  lakes, 
bays  and  rivers  and  »13  billion  a  year  to  get 
clean  .ilr  in  Metropolitan  areas  alone 

A  new  ittltude  of  concern  lor  values 
which  cannot  be  translated  Into  the  language 
.jI  Che  marketplace  or  computed  in  cos:- 
beneHi  ratios  ;s  being  .'elt  and  seen  in  citizen 
efforts  to  save  parks.  '>pen  spaces  and  nat- 
ural beauty  rrom  freeways  reservoirs,  and 
industry.'  said  Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of 
'.he  -Senate  Interior  Committee 

ONE  or  NATION  s  BIG  ISStTS 

"People  are  no  longer  complacent  about 
the  quality  of  their  ■surroundings,  about  the 
use  of  the  environment,  and  the  way  in 
which  public  .-esourcea  are  administered,  he 
added 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J  Hlckel 
also  took  note  ot   the  conservation  trend 

The  impact  of  environment  on  people  has 
tjecome  one  of  the  nation's  big  issues,'  he 
toid  federation  delegates 

One  has  to  Vie  zealous  about  conservation, 
he  said,  and  'attack  '.he  problem  as  If  It 
were  war,  because  it  is  The  potential  extinct 
3pe<-ie8  are  not  certain  ,inlmals  and  birds, 
but  [>e<jple-    you  and  me   ' 

.An  oU  spill  off  Santa  Barbara  Calif  ,  and 
disastrous  flooding  in  that  state,  air  poUu- 
•lon.  "he  destruction  of  Like  Erie  are  not  Just 
ireakish  Incidents,  he  said. 
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"Nature  is  reminding  ua  that  with  all  our 
technical  and  sclenUflc  progreas.  we  dare  not 
Ignore  natural  forces  We  cannot  shut  our- 
selves otT  from  the  natural  world  In  our  cities 
and  suburban  complexee  more  of  us  are  more 
vulnerable  to  a  failure  of  the  environment 
than  ever  before  " 

Dr  Gallup  said  the  survey  was  conducte<l 
during  the  last  part  of  January  by  person.!: 
Interviews  with  a  national  sample  of  1.501 
adults.  21  years  of  age  and  over  The  results 
can  be  projected  to  the  national  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  nation  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  he  said 

NONtrmBAN  AKEAS  PRCmiRED 

In  addition  to  questions  about  concerti 
over  natural  surroundings  and  willingness  t  > 
pay  added  taxes,  queationa  were  asked  about 
which  environmental  problems  were  mf>>' 
severe,  possible  corrective  measures,  the  ne- 
cessity to  limit  human  papulation,  areivs 
thought  to  be  most  pleasant  for  living. 

ReaulU  Included  these  highlights: 

More  men  (56  percent)  were  "deeply  con- 
cerned"" over  the  environment  than  women 
(46  percent) 

Although  most  .Americana  live  in  urb.in 
areas,  the  overwhelming  majority,  when  asked 
where  they  would  like  to  live  If  they  h.i  i 
a  choice,  said  they  would  prefer  non-urban 
areas. 

The  most  pressing  conservation  problem,s 
are  air  pollution  (36  percent)  and  water  pv>:- 
lutlon   I  32  percent) . 

Only  5  percent  of  those  polled  rated  wild- 
life preservation  as  the  most  urgent  conser- 
vation problem  i  Mr  Kimball  expressed  di  - 
appointment  over  this  result,  and  warned 
delegates  they  needed  to  work  harder  to  coi.- 
vlnce  the  public  of  the  need  for  wlld'.i.'e 
pre8er\"atlon  ) 

Respondents  were  evenly  split  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  to  limit  human  pHspulati.  n 
in  order  to  maintain  present  living  stan^i- 
ards  Dr  (iallup  said  that,  surprisingly,  tl.e 
breakdown  among  Roman  Catholics  and  noi.- 
CathoUcs  also  was  Just  about  even  on  the 
subject 

A  huge  majority  1 75  percent)  Is  In  favor 
of  setting  aside  more  public  lands  for  co:.- 
■servatlon  purposes 

PoKowlng  are  some  of  the  statistical  re- 
sults; 

You  may  have  heard  or  read  claims  th.it 
i.>ur  natural  surroundings  are  being  spoiled 
by  air  pollution  water  pollution,  soil  erosio:-. 
destruction  of  wildlife  and  so  forth  He*- 
concerned  are  you  about  this — deeply  co:- 
cerned.  somewhat  concerned,  or  not  vcrv 
concerned'' 


Some- 

Not 

Deeply 

Atiat 

very 

con- 

con- 

con- 

cerned 

cerned 

cerned 

opr     " 

Nilional  resulb 51  35  12 

By  sei 

Men              »  31  10 

V»om«n                 ..    46  38  14 

8y  age 

:i  to  34  years  51  41  7 

35  to  49  years       M  38  10 

50  years  and  older 52  28  16               ' 

Undesignated  (19) 

By  siie  ot  community - 

;  000  000  and  over  51  36  8 

TM  jOO  to  999,999 b2  3b  11 

iO  COO  to  249  999 55  35  9               : 

:5D0ti49  999     52  31  16               i 

Under  2.500           46  37  14                 ' 

By  retion  ol  country: 

East 46  38  12               ! 

M(d«»Mt       56  34  9 

South 44  36  16 

W«St 59  31  10 

How  much  would  you  be  wllUng  to  pay 
each  year  In  additional  taxes  earmarked  to 
Improve  our  natural  surroundings — a  sma'.l 

amount    such    as    HO    or    leas,  a    moderate 

amount  such  as  t50,  or  a  large  amount  such 
a<  HOC  or  more? 
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(In  pereant) 
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JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  PARTNER- 
SHIP IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Small 
imount 


Medtrtt* 
imount 


Largs 
amouitt 


Nona 


Don't 
know 


Nitional  results 

Men , 

Women , 

Br 'I*' 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  yean 

50  years  and  older.., 
gy  annual  family  income: 

JIG  000  anil  over 

$7  600  to  J9,999 

S5,000  to  $6,999 

Under  J5,000 

Undesignatad(18). 
B(  region  of  country: 

last 

Mid»»»it 

Soutli 

West 


51 


18 


18 


49 

21 

6 

9 

15 

S3 

16 

2 

9 

20 

51 

25 

5 

5 

12 

52 

20 

3 

8 

17 

49 

13 

4 

12 

22 

45 

28 

10 

6 

11 

52 

20 

3 

10 

15 

59 

15 

2 

8 

16 

52 

10 

1 

11 

26 

49 

17 

6 

9 

19 

56 

19 

3 

11 

11 

51 

15 

3 

6 

25 

47 

24 

3 

• 
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In  this  country,  which  one  of  theM  do  you 
tblnk  is  the  most  preutng  problem  connectod 
vrith  our  natural  surroundings? 

(National  results  in  percent] 

.Mr  pollution 88 

Water  pollution 33 

Pesticides    (chemicals   used   to  kill   In- 
sects)    7 

Preservation  of  open  green  spaces 6 

Wildlife        preservation        (bird*       and 

•inlmals) 5 

Soil   erosion 4 

Don't   know 10 

Total 100 

In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect air  pollution? 

Find  way  to  control  auto  exhaust 24 

Control  chemical  and  industrial  wastes.  17 

Provide  filters,  smoke-control  devices —  16 

Enforce  law  or  pass  new  legislation 10 

Careful  study,  research 7 

Do  away  with  gasoline  engine 6 

Control  burning  of  rubbish  or  garbage —  3 

Move  indtiatry  to  the  suburbs 2 

Educate  the  public 1 

Otr.er  answers 3 

Don't   Itnow —  81 

Total ' - laO 

hi  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rert  water  pollution? 

Stop  Industrial  pollution 28 

Enforce  law  or  pass  new  leglBlatlon 38 

Keep  sewage  out  of  water IS 

Individuals  should  be  more  careful 8 

Careful  study,  research 6 

Sewage  conversion  plants — -  B 

Ed'jcate  the  public 8 

Chemically  purify  the  water 8 

Use  filters 3 

Other  answers — •  3 

Don't   know 37 

Total  >— lie 

In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  for 
preservation  of  open  green  spaces? 

Set  aside  land  for  parks,  forests 81 

Better   zoning 31 

Limit  the  spread  of  commercialization —  11 

Other  answers 4 

IXiii  t   know 30 

Total  1 -  107 

In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  peeticides? 

L'se  different,  improved  pesticideal 26 

Government  controls,  laws 18 

Use  with  discretion 14 

Stop  using  pesticides 7 

Other  answers 6 

Don't   know 31 

Total '.. 102 

Total  exceeds  100  percent  due  to  multiple 

response. 
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It  has  been  said  that  it  will,  at  some  time, 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  population 
[number  of  people]  if  our  present  living 
standards  are  to  be  maintained.  Do  you  think 
this  'Will  be  necessary  or  not? 

I  In  percent) 


Neces- 
sary 


Not  nec- 
essary 


Don't 
know 


National  results 

By  sex : 

Men 

'   Women 

By  age: 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years.. 

50  years  and  older 

Undesignated  (19). 
By  education : 
.  College -. 

High  school 

f  Grade  school 

Undesignated  (8). 
By  annual  family  income: 

$10,000  and  over 

$7,000  to  J9,999 

J5,000  to  J6,999 

Under  $5,000... 

Undesignated  (18). 


44 


43 


13 


47 

42 

11 

41 

45 

14 

55 

37 

8 

44 

43 

13 

36 

48 

16 

fiO 

34 

6 

45 

44 

11 

29 

51 

20 

53 

38 

9 

5? 

39 

9 

41 

45 

14 

32 

50 

18 

Which  of  these  kinds  of  places  [respondent 
shown  card]  would  you  find  most  pleasant 
as  a  place  to  live? 

[National  results,  in  percent] 

Rural  area 30 

Small   city 25 

Suburbs    18 

Mountains   15 

Seashore  9 

Large  city 6 

Other  „ - 1 

Dont  know 1 

Total' 105 

'Totals  exceed  100  percent  since  a  few 
respondents  named  more  than  one  area. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  setting   aside   more 
public  land  for  conservation  purposes  such 
as    national    parks,    wildlife    refuges,    bird 
sanctuaries,  and  so  forth,  or  not? 
I  in  percent] 

Don't 
Yes  No  know 


National  results 

By  age: 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  yean 

50  years  and  older... 

Undesignated  (19). 
By  size  of  community: 

1,000,000  and  over... 

250,000  to  999,999... 

50,000  to  249,999.... 

2,500  to  49,999 

Under  2,500 

By  region  of  country: 

East. 

Midwnt 

South 

West - 


75 


19 


83 

13 

76 

18 

69 

24 

79 

15 

78 

17 

80 

16 

78 

19 

66 

25 

82 

12 

76 

20 

68 

24 

75 

21 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our 
citizens  should  be  aware  of  the  construc- 
tive progress  being  achieved  in  South- 
east Asia.  No  small  credit  for  much  of 
the  advance  is  due  to  the  effective  part- 
nership of  United  States  and  Japanese 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  Pacific  area. 

The  amazing  recuperation  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  one  of  the  rnlracle  performances 
in  the  postwar  period.  As  the  newly  cre- 
ated power  base  emerged  the  far  seeing 
leadership  in  Japan  has  shown  an  in- 
creasing interest  and  commitment  to  the 
advance  of  all  of  the  Pacific  basin  na- 
tions. 

Recently  Ambassador  Shimoda  visited 
In  my  district  and  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting and  educational  address  to  the 
World  ACfairs  Council.  The  practice  of 
going  to  the  country  with  the  important 
stories  of  international  affairs  is  one 
that  should  be  applauded  and  encour- 
aged. When  the  message  is  as  effectively 
stated  as  in  the  Instance  of  Ambassador 
Shlmoda's  presentation  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  the  timely  and 
cogent  comments  of  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador and  include  his  remarks  in  full 
below : 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Takeso  Shimoda,  of 
Japan,    at   the    Dinneh    Meeting    of   the 
■World     Affairs       Council     of     Orange 
COUNTT,   ON   PRniAT,   Pebruart    21,    1989 
It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to   be   here   with   you   at  the   World   Affairs 
Council  of  Orange  County  which  has  been 
addressed  in  the  past  by  a  number  of  inter- 
nationally-famed people.  The  subject  which 
has  been  given  to  me  today  is    "Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia". 

In  my  opinion,  if  I  may  state  my  conclu- 
sion first,  the  core  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  Southeast  Asia  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  how  to  ensure  the  common  goal 
of  "no  more  'Vletnams". 

Today  not  only  Americans  but  almost  all 
the  people  in  the  world  heartily  welcome  the 
Paris  Talks.  Great  efforts  are  being  con- 
tinued under  the  new  Administration  with 
a  view  toward  giving  the  talks  substance. 
It  Is  also  satisfying  to  note  that  the  Paris 
Talks  seem  to  have  begun,  not  only  with  sup- 
port and  endorsement  from  the  Western 
Allies,  but  also  with  those,  both  explicit 
and  tacit,  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  East  European  Communist  nations. 

However,  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to- 
day to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem  or  a  full  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Asia  In  general.  As  a  representative 
of  Japan,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  confine 
the  scop>e  of  my  discussion  to  the  problems 
of  Japan  and  Its  Immediate  neighborhood. 
People  often  say  that  the  future  of  the 
whole  world  depends  upon  Asia,  where  lives 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popH 
ulation  of  the  world,  and  where  the  immeas- 
urably rich  potential  In  natural  resources 
still  remains  largely  untouched.  But  the  real 
Importance  of  Asia  should  be  examined  from 
a  historical  perspective. 

HUtory  shows  that  the  difference  between^ 
Asia  and  the  other  developing  areas  on  earth 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Asia  has  had  its  own 
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rcm&rlukbl*  tntdltlonAl  clTiUs*Uona.  In  Africa, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization  ha«  Ju5t 
set  In  for  the  vaat  majority  of  the  coun- 
trtea.  In  Latin  America,  the  old  clvtlizatlon 
of  the  Indloa.  like  the  one  under  the  Empire 
of  the  Incas  wa«  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  the  impact  of  European  civilization  On 
the  contrary.  In  Aala.  at  !ea«t  a  portion  of  lU 
traditional  clvlllzatlonii.  poealbly  some  ut  the 
oldest  ever  set  up  by  manltlnd,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully conserved  up  to  the  present  day  by 
descendants  of  the  founders 

In  the  past  few  centuries  however,  the 
Eviropean  powerti  irmed  with  mt>dern  war 
equipment  started  a  strong  colonization 
drive  Against  the  .\slan  .x^untrles  dormant 
amidst  their  old  traditions  .^a  a  result,  imlv 
Japan.  China  and  Slam  .-aiiie  to  be  counted 
as  independent  nation-states  In  Asia  at  the 
beginning    of    this    century 

The  Victory  of  Japan  iver  (.'zarlst  Ru.sala 
in  190S  startled  awake  '.he  whole  Asian  pcif- 
ple  They  came  to  realize  'hat  even  a  'Inv 
.\slan  country  could  match  and  win  against 
a  great  Imperial  power  In  addition  a.s  .i 
.statement  of  pure  historical  fact  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  dur- 
ing World  War  II  provided  the  Asian  peoples 
with  a  golden  opportunity  to  turn  their 
dream   of   independence   into  reality 

.\fter  the  War  though  what  did  we  And 
in  Asia'*  We  saw  the  emergence  of  the  two 
most  powerful  C  >mmunlst  nations,  that  is. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Conimunlst  China  in 
the  north  and  In  the  central  part  uf  ,\sla 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  newly-Independent 
countries  still  -rippled  bv  perennial  politi- 
cal and  economic  instabllltv  '.ncludlng  a 
Japan  completely  disarmed  and  'in  'he  brink 
of  starvation 

The  optimism  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Powers  that  everlasting  world  peace  could  be 
obtained  simply  by  means  of  disarming  Ger- 
many tnd  Japan  was  severely  betrayed  The 
military  vacuum  which  resulted  from  the  dis- 
arming of  the  Axis  nations  gave  rl.se  to  the 
Berlin  Crisis  In  Europe  and  to  the  Korean 
War    In    Asia 

The  situation  In  Asia  was  actually  worse 
than  that  in  Europe  where  NATO,  of  which 
Oermany  is  s  member,  was  established,  and 
where  a  balance  of  p<jwer  between  the  East 
and  West  has  been  fairly  rapidly  restored 
Due  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  and  equiv- 
alence of  social  18  well  as  economic  standards 
m  the  European  sense  It  was  found  Impos- 
sible to  establish  In  Asia  a  powerful  single 
collective  .security  arrangement  s\irh  as 
NATO  Therefore  the  balance  of  p<jwer  In 
Asia  was  only  attained  and  maintained  by 
means  of  a  number  if  bl-!aterai  md  small- 
scale  multi-lateral  security  arrangements 
hurriedly  concluded  between  the  countries 
concerned  The  burden  and  .sacrifices  borne 
by  the  United  States  '.n  order  to  accomplish 
the  restoration  if  -i  balance  of  power  In  Asia, 
vs  IS  the  case  In  other  areas  of  the  world,  are 
by  far  greater  in  makjnitude  than  those  any 
other  single  power  in  history  has  ever  been 
able  to  shoulder  Kor  this.  Japanese  people, 
together  with  the  people  of  other  free  na- 
tions are  most  grateful 

M  this  point  let  us  take  a  brief  K')ok  at  the 
main  paths  which  Southeast  .\slan  countries 
have  taken  .ifter  the  War  By  Southeast  Asia 
we  mean  the  area  extending  eastward  from 
Burma  to  Include  Japan,  where  live  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  million  people  Japan 
and  Indonesia  have  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million  each,  while 
another  one  hundred  million  live  in  the 
rest  of  the  area  Ten  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries are  scattered  on  the  periphery  of  Con- 
tinental China,  which  alone  has  a  population 
of    about   seven    hundred   million 

As  the  Angkor  Wat  In  Cambodia  and  Bor- 
bodur  In  Indonesia  ,so  eloquently  symbolize, 
almost  ,ill  these  Southeast  .Asian  nations 
have  their  own  rich  cultural  traditions  After 
a  considerable  period  of  humiliation  as 
colonies   for  the  Great   Powers,   these  coun- 
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tries  Joyfully  celebrated  their  Independence 
after  World  War  II,  but  their  future  pros- 
pect was  far  rrum  being  bright 

riie  people  of  these  nations  had  opllmlstl- 
cally  believed  that  economic  prosperity  and 
a  rilgh  stand.^rd  of  living.  In  the  European 
sense,  would  automatically  be  attained  once 
independence  was  accomplished  and  ex- 
ploitation by  the  colonialists  was  eradicated 
However  U  was  not  long  before  they  real- 
ized to  their  great  dlsapp<)liitment,  that  this 
hyp<:ithe8ls  was  a  sheer  Illusion 

Due  to  various  re^ons,  including  lack  of 
capital  and  Insufflclent  technical  skill,  the 
prcxluctlvUy  of  these  countries  was  still  ex- 
■remely  low  With  the  shortage  of  frxxl  and 
other  necessities  of  life,  famine  and  malady 
proved  impossible  i<j  control,  and.  by  then, 
the  inflation  had  been  getting  worse  and 
Worse 

The  sUufttlon  of  Japan  was  no  better  Im- 
mediately after  the  War  Its  territories  had 
been  reduced  In  half,  while  its  population 
was  Increased  by  five  million  repatriates  from 
Its  former  colonies  To  make  matters  worse. 
a  war  reparation  amounting  to  two  billion 
dollars  was  imposed  upon  Japan 

The  miserable  plight  of  Southeast  .\sla 
provlde<l  the  Cominunlsts  with  a  golden  op- 
(xirtunlty  lor  propaganda  and  agitation  A 
number  of  these  countries  became  the  targets 
of  their  active  Inftltratlon  Whole  continental 
China  soon  fell  under  Communist  control 
Korea  came  close  tu  suffering  the  same  fate 
Only  the  superlative  efforts  by  the  late  Cen- 
eral  Mac.\rthur  was  able  to  check  the  Com- 
munist mttltrallon  at  the  38  degree  parallel 

Then  followed  the  situation  which  led  to 
Vietnam 

Almost  a  quarter  <if  a  century  has  parsed 
since  the  termination  of  World  War  II  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rapidity  of  the  chanije.s 
which  took  place  m  the  [xilitical  economic 
and  social  life  In  .^sla  during  the  period  wa.s 
tstoundlng  Such  changes  would  .have  taken 
several  centuries  to  bring  about  in  an  age 
other  than  our    .wn 

During  this  past  quarter  century.  Commu- 
nist China  has  experienced  a  massive  turmoil 
In  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution  On  the 
other  hand.  Its  military  power  has  constantly 
tieen  strengthened  tispeclally.  the  develop- 
.ment  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  much 
faster  than  we  expected  Communist  China 
has  by  now  succeeded  In  seven  nuclear  tests 
Including  a  hydrogen  bomb  explosion 

Indonesia  was  once  on  the  brink  of  bein/ 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  and  managed 
to  esi-ape  the  danger  only  by  the  fall  of 
Sukarno  Countries  neighboring  Vietnam 
have  not  been  actively  Involved  In  the  war 
But  they  have  consistently  been  exposed  to 
the  fear  of  fxilltlcal  and  military  infiltration 
by  the  Communists 

In  spite  of  these  continuous  and  conspicu- 
ous changes  In  the  International  situation. 
however  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  basic 
structure  and  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Southeast  .\sla  remain  the  same 
This  will  continue  to  be  so.  even  If  the  Pans 
Conference  turns  i^iut  to  be  a  success  and 
the   poet-Vietnam  era  becomes  a   reality 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  probe  deeper 
into  the  question  of  what  kind  of  policy  al- 
ternatives are  available  for  us  In  order  to 
cope  with  the  present  .situation  of  Southeast 
Asia  In  such  a  way  that  the  danger  of  a 
second  Vietnam  War.  or  a  second  Korean 
War.  may  be  avoided 

In  my  opinion,  we  can  theoretically  pre- 
scribe two  entirely  different  policy  alterna- 
tives The  first  is  so-called  milltary-ori- 
enled"  policy  This  policy  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  troubles  and  un- 
easiness in  Sovitheast  Asia  are  caused  by. 
or  caused  in  connection  with,  the  threat  ot 
Communist  China  and  Its  developing  nuclear 
weapons  Therefore,  this  policy  envisages, 
among  other  objectives,  the  establLshment 
of  an  overall  collective  security  organization 
In  East  and  Southeast  Asia  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  NATO  In  Europe. 
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The  second  is  a  'politico-economic"  pol- 
icy, and  emphasizes  the  position  that  the 
true  source  of  the  majority  of  Southeast 
Asian  problems  Is  "poverty"  All  famines 
maladies,  lack  of  education  and  social  unrest 
can  be  attributed  to  this  underlying  '  pov- 
erty" The  line  of  the  argument  for  this 
policy  Is.  further,  that  whether  or  not  pov- 
erty in  Asia  can  be  overcome  depends  pri- 
marily up)on  the  realization  of  this  problem 
and  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
residing  In  this  area  themselves,  but  t.idt 
on  the  other  hand,  assistance  from  foreign 
powers  is  also  indispensable 

As  a  matter  of  practical  measures.  dlfTer- 
entlatlon  between  these  two  policies  will  m 
reality,  be  subtle  Both  are  Identical  In  s<i  i.^r 
as  they  recognize  that  all  the  political  eco- 
nomic, and  military  aspects  of  the  problem 
cannot  be  Ignored  The  difference  is  only 
that  one  gives  priority  to  the  military  factor. 
while  the  other  gives  precedence  to  the  po- 
litico-economic fac'or 

The  Government  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Japan  choose  the  second  alternative 

Today,  economic  aid  to  Asia  Is  far  from 
being  sufficient  On  a  per  capita  basis.  Asia 
receives  only  half  as  much  In  foreign  aid  as 
Is  granted  to  the  African  countries,  much 
less  than  that  provided  to  Latin  American 
countries  If  the  future  of  the  world  is  to 
depend  upon  Asia,  a  rescaling  of  the  present 
magnitude  of  economic  aid  to  Asia  must  be 
a  prerequisite 

In  Southeast  Asia  and  In  the  Western  Pa- 
cific areas,  such  multi-lateral  military  ar- 
rangements as  SEATO  and  ANZUS  as  well 
as  such  bl-lateral  agreements  as  those  be- 
tween the  United  States  and,  respectively 
Japan.  Korea.  Nationalist  China,  the  Philip- 
pines have  already  been  in  effect  for  years  In 
view  of  the  existence  of  this  network  of  re- 
gional security  arrangements.  It  seems  more 
appropriate  to  spend  the  funds,  mater.als. 
and  energy  for  the  purpose  of  the  conquest  of 
poverty  in  Asia,  rather  than  to  spend  them  to 
establish  a  more  powerful  military  wsi! 
against  China 

In  Europe.  West  Berlin  has  been  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "show-case"  of  the  Western 
world  to  Comxnunlst  East  Germany.  Pros- 
perous West  Berlin,  In  comparison  with  deso- 
lated East  Berlin,  was  a  most  eloquent  wit- 
ness of  the  superiority  of  the  free  West  ever 
the  Communist  dictatorial  system. 

In  Asia,  an  even  sharper  contrast  than 
that  between  East  and  West  Berlin  can  be 
seen  between  Continental  China  and  Japan 
Though  Communist  China,  with  the  deve!- 
i>pment  of  its  nuclear  weaponry,  has  emereed 
as  the  strongest  military  power  In  Asia  Jap.in 
today  enjoys  being  the  third  greatest  inOus- 
trlal  power  In  the  world,  following  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan 
had  to  start  Its  poet-war  economic  recon- 
struction from  scratch  In  spite  of  its  sm.i;i 
land  .irea  and  its  scarce  natural  resources 
Japan,  under  Its  democratic  political  regime 
managed  to  achieve  Its  economic  recovery  by 
making  the  best  of  its  free  enterprise  system 
und  its  technical  development. 

The  outstanding  success  of  Japan  !:as 
caused  many  voices  to  be  raised  '.irginu 
Japan  to  .issume  greater  responsibility  .ind 
leadership  In  .\sla.  Under  Article  9  of  the 
present  Constitution,  however.  Japan  is  pro- 
hibited from  maintaining  any  war  jxjtentwl 
including  army  navy  and  air  forces  which 
would  be  capable  of  aggressive  lUtack  against 
other  nations  .^fter  the  war.  .i  deep-rx'cd 
antl-mlUtarlstlc  feeling  has  also  prevailed 
among  the  Japanese  people  Therefore,  'he 
only  policy  alternative  left  for  Japan  is  to 
seek  a  role  In   the  [xjllilco-economlc  fielri 

Only  a  few  vears  ago,  Japan,  after  i  ne 
years  of  hesitation,  first  took  an  Initiative 
In  the  Held  of  regional  economic  c.xipera- 
tlon  TTie  r.Htlonale  which  prompted  J.ipan 
to  take  this  initiative  was  the  fact  lh;\t  the 
poet-war  economic  policies  adopted  by  some 
newly-independent  countries  did  not  always 
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seem  to  be  well-Chosen.  A  number  of  ambi- 
tious projects  were  pressed  hard  by  some 
southeast  Asian  leaders  In  an  attempt  to 
catch  up  at  a  leap,  with  the  advanced  In- 
dustrial powers,  but  failed  In  the  absence  of 
a  systematic  economic  policy  sustained  by 
the  necessary  technology. 

Under  the  circumstances  three  years  ago, 
in  1966.  the  Government  of  Japan  proposed 
that  a  conference  of  economic  ministers  of 
southeast  Asian  countries  be  held  In  Tokyo. 
This  conference  proved  most  encouraging. 
Until  then,  some  Japanese  people  had  felt 
that  such  a  proposal  might  be  rejected  by 
other  Asian  countries  who  nUght  suspect 
that  Japans  true  Intention  was  economic 
encroachment  into  Southeast  Asia.  It  actu- 
ally turned  out,  however,  that  the  partlcl- 
jKints  of  that  meeting  heartily  welcomed 
Japan's  initiative  and  even  said  that  they 
could  not  understand  why  Japan  had  de- 
layed in  taking  such  an  initiative.  Almost 
all  of  the  cabinet  ministers  who  participated 
in  this  conference  advocated  a  very  sound 
;,nd  realistic  approach  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  their  own  countries,  without  the 
excess  of  idealism  or  impatience  which  used 
to  be  noticeable. 

Tlie  Tokyo  Conference  in  1966  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  Ministerial  Conference 
m  Manila  in  April  1967.  At  this  meeting. 
the  esUibllshment  of.  among  others,  the 
Agricultural  Development  Fund,  and  the 
.Southeast  Asian  Fisheries  Development  Cen- 
ter was  agreed  upon.  The  third  Ministerial 
Meeting  was  held  in  Singapore  last  year.  The 
fourth  meeting  will  be  convened  in  Bangkok 
this  vear.  at  which  time  many  more  useful 
.'ind  realistic  projects  are  expected  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  I  have  Just 
mentioned,  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
.'V.slan  and  Pacific  Council  is  held  each  year 
to  discuss  various  political,  social  and  cul- 
tural problems  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Asian 
Development  Bank,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  Japan  took  a  strong  initiative,  has 
already  commenced  operating  in  Manila. 

The  growing  trend  to  promote  regional 
c  'Operation  in  Southeast  Asia  led  The 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  the  former  Secretary 
r  state,  to  say  a  "new  wind"  has  started 
blowing  In  Asia  Our  present  goal  is  to  let 
•ins  new  wind"  blow  even  harder  In  South- 
e.ist  Asia  Indeed,  this  movement  toward 
mutual  cooperation  may  be  called  a  renais- 
sance of  .'Vsla  in  the  sense  that  It  Is  a  con- 
certed effort  by  the  Asian  people  themselves 
•o  construct,  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  a 
new  culture  fitting  the  requirements  of 
modern  times  on  the  foundations  of  their  old 
:r.idltlons.  in  other  words,  through  the  re- 
■.  iluatlon  and  adoption  of  the  old  Asian 
!  hllosophy  of  harmony  and  cooperation. 

While  the  overall  trend  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  clearly  toward  cooperation  among  nations. 
Communist  China  still  continues  to  be  an 
exception,  by  holding  fast  to  such  an  alien 
philosophy  of  confrontation  as  that  of  Marx 
and  Engles.  Nobody  In  Southeast  Asia  stands 
;  I  gain  by  keeping  alive  the  antagonism  be- 
tween these  two  different  philosophies.  On 
the  contrary,  our  ultimate  hope  is  that  Com- 
tnunlst  China  will,  sooner  or  later,  return 
to  International  society  and  recognize  the 
pxistepce  of  common  Interest*  by  cooperating 
with  <*hers. 

In  order  to  make  such  trends  bear  fruit, 
The  responsibility  and  burden  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  area,  especially  Japan,  will  become 
increasingly  heavier.  At  the  same  time,  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  from  other  areas, 
particularly  from  the  United  States,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

After  the  War.  a  strong  Inward -looking 
trend  emerged  in  Japan,  and  It  has  taken 
some  twenty  years  for  Japan  to  overcome 
This  tendency  and  to  exercise  Initiative  In 
the  direction  of  a  "new  wind"  In  Asia.  Even 
at  present,  however,  not  a  few  Japanese  peo- 
ple  find   strong   attraction   in  trying  to  re- 
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treat  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Today,  a 
similar  teridency  has  Just  begtm  to  appear 
In  some  circles  within  the  United  States  as 
well.  What  would  happen  in  Asia,  if  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  to  return  to 
Isolationism? 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  vlst  of  Prime 
Minister  Elsaku  Sato  of  Japan  to  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  described  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
as  a  "partnership  of  responsibility". 

It  has  now  become  necessary  for  both  of 
our  countries  to  cooperate  closely  with  one 
another,  not  only  for  our  own  mutual  ben- 
efit but  also  to  make  a  joint  contribution 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  Asia's  recon- 
struction and  stabilization,  and,  ultimately, 
toward  the  attainment  of  world  peace. 

As  the  members  of  the  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil of  rapidly  growing  Orange  County,  you 
win  have  the  deepest  understanding  of  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  this  aspect.  I  sincerely  hope 
for  your  assistance  and  support  in  our  pres- 
ent and  future  endeavours. 

Thank  you. 
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NEW  RECORD  OF  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS AT  VISTA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  GrOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article,  entitled  "VISTA  Overtakes  Peace 
Corps  at  Colleges,"  written  by  Eve  Ed- 
strom,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  points  out  the  new  record  of  par- 
ticipation and  accomplishment  at  VIS- 
TA. The  program  does  a  great  service 
for  our  country  in  providing  American 
youth  with  a  relevant  and  constructive 
outlet  of  their  desire  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

I  recently  read  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten by  the  acting  director  of  VISTA, 
Padriac  Kennedy,  in  which  he  outlines 
the  present  status  of  the  program.  A 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  but 
VISTA  is  definitely  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
complimented  for  the  fine  work  that  they 
are  doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle  be   printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VISTA  Overtakes  Peace  Corps  at  Colleges 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
College  campuses  were  turned  on  eight 
years  ago  this  weekend.  That's  when  the 
Peace  Corps,  Stardust  child  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's New  Frontier,  was  born. 

Now  its  domestic  prototype,  \^STA,  is  at- 
tracting equal  attention. 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  last 
college  year  showed  that  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  were  neck  and  neck — 47  per  cent 
each — in  student  preference  for  voluntary 
service  In  the  two  programs. 

This  represented  an  amazing  gain  for 
VISTA,  a  lackluster  appendage  to  President 
Johnson's  War  on  Poverty 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
was  born  four  years  after  the  Peace  Corps  and 
had  a  hard  time  competing  with  the  Peace 
Corps  for  volunteers. 


But  more  and  more  students  now  want  to 
be  where  the  action  is — in  the  urban  and 
rural  poverty  pockets  where  "VISTA  volun- 
teers work. 

This  is  a  plus  for  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion which  is  committed  to  enlisting  millions 
of  citizens  volunteers  to  attack  the  Nation's 
social  ills. 

The  Administration  particularly  wants  to 
appeal  to  young  people.  And  there  Is  a  huge 
untapped  reservoir  of  them. 

The  Gallup  projections  showed  that  4  3 
million  of  6.5  million  college  students  last 
summer  were  interested  In  either  VISTA  or 
Peace  Corps  service. 

But  both  programs  can  absorb  only  sev- 
eral thousand,  and  both  are  getting  more 
selective   in   their  recruitment  policies. 

They  want  volunteers  with  skills  and  Judg- 
ment as  well  as  ideals.  VISTA,  with  almost 
6000  full  time  volunteers,  no  longer  seeks  18- 
and  19-year-olds.  The  number  in  that  age 
group  has  dwindled  from  20  per  cent  to  less 
than  5  In  the  last  18  months 
higher  pRioRrry 

And  the  Peace  Corps,  with  more  than  11,- 
000  volunteers  on  duty,  has  put  an  increas- 
ingly high  priority  on  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge in  the  agricultural,  construction,  nurs- 
ing and  teaching  fields. 

Even  so.  the  pool  they  have  to  draw  from 
far  exceeds  available  slots  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing openings  this  spring  number  1261,  but 
there  are  3004  qualified  applicants. 

Vice  President  Agnew,  in  a  Feb  15  speech, 
credited  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Pe-^ce 
Corps  to  President  Nixon's  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

"The  President's  enthusiasm  for  America  s 
youth  is  well  known."  .^gnew  said,  ".^nd 
there  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  feeling 
is  reciprocal. 

'Immediately  after  the  Presidents  in- 
augural message.  Peace  Corps  recruitment 
showed  a  sudden  surge  ' 

Actually,  the  surge  occurred  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  speech.  The  Peace  Corps  w.is 
swamped  with  700  applications  on  Jan  21, 
but  they  represented  an  accumulation  of 
mail  that  had  piled  up  over  the  long  in- 
augural weekend. 

The  applications  reflected  the  culmination 
of  recruitment  drives  begun  last  fall,  .ind 
the  decisions  that  many  college  seniors  make 
in  January  concerning  their  post-graduate 
pUns  in  June 

MOMENTUM    FROM    SHRIVER 

.Although  the  Peace  Corps  got  its  initial 
momentum  from  the  Pied  Plper-Uke  qualities 
of  its  first  director.  Sargent  Shriver.  interest 
in  the  Corps  has  remained  almost  constant 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Its  current  and  relatively  low-keyed  di- 
rector. Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  attributes  a  slight 
decline  in  applicationB  last  year  to  the  more 
refined  recruiting  techniques  that  now  reach 
more  "prime  applicants  "  and  weed  out  those 
who  are  not  qualified. 

Service  in  Upper  Volta.  Dahomey  or  the 
57  other  countries  where  the  Peace  Corps 
now  operates  may  seem  quite  remote  from 
life  as  it  is  at  home. 

Yet  the  Peace  Corps  is  having  a  sizable 
impact  on  Institutions  here 

About  27,000  volunteers  have  returned.  Of 
those  who  are  working,  one  out  of  every  three 
is  teaching,  primarily  in  ghetto  schools. 

Almost  equal  numbers  are  with  govern- 
mental or  social  service  agencies  And  last 
November  saw  the  election  of  the  first  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  to  public  office  Anthony 
Hall,  27,  is  now  a  member  of  Ohio's  State 
Legislature. 

NEW    PRESTIGE    LIKELY 

The  glamor  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  never 
rubbed  off  on  VISTA,  Yet  VISTA,  despite 
some  serious  shortcomings,  may  soon  enloy 
a  new  prestige,  simply  because  voluntary  ac- 
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tion  U  alAtAd  to  be  •  "central  tbeme"  of  th« 
Nlzon  A(linlntstr»Uon 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  VISTA  projeeta 
ftre  In  tune  with  AdmlnlAtratloa  goals  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  ghettoa 

In  Callfomla.  for  example,  the  Stanford 
School  of  Bualneea  Administration  sponsors 
a  team  of  VISTA  t>uslnesa  school  graduates 
and  volunteers  recruited  directly  from  s  f)ov- 
erty  area.  Backed  up  by  the  Stanford  Busi- 
ness School  faculty,  they  are  assisting  ghetto 
businessmen  with  s  wide  variety  of  economic 
development  projects 

Moaa    LAW     OaADUATCS 

VISTA  also  U  recruiting  an  increasing 
number  of  law  school  graduates  They  have 
helped  negotiate  building  loans,  scrutinized 
loans  contracts  and  have  succeeded  in  getting 
t>etter  terms  for  ghetto  buslnesometi 

In  the  health  field,  VISTA  volunteers  are 
•  working  to  Improve  the  distribution  of  emer- 
gency food  In  low -Income  areas  and  to  orga- 
nize classes  In  pre-natal  care  and  nutrition 

VISTA  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  As  Its  act- 
ing director.  Padralc  Kennedy,  pointed  out  to 
volunteers  on  the  program's  fourth  anniver- 
sary, many  'deadwood"  projects  have  to  be 
eliminated,  and  the  supervision,  selection  and 
training  of  VISTA  volunteers  has  to  be 
strengthened 

MUPJUUTION    NECOCD 

VIS«^  Is  learning  what  the  older  Peace 
Corps  has  learned  The  will  to  give  service  Is 
not  enough.  Practical  preparation  is  needed 

This  Is  why  the  Peace  Corps  shifted  a  large 
portion  of  Its  training  to  sites  Ln  host  coun- 
tries, and  this  is  why  VISTA  is  now  training 
its  volunteers  in  the  community  which  is  i" 
be  served 

.\nd  for  the  first  time  last  summer,  the 
Peace  Corps  asked  representatives  of  bust 
countries  to  help  In  the  recruitment  of  vol- 
unteers Similarly,  VISTA  s  professional  re- 
cruits—  the  lawyers,  business  school  >(rad- 
uates,  architects,  teachers  and  nutritionists- - 
are  working  with  ghetto  volunteers  to  design 
projects  that  the  latter  wsmt 

Requests  for  VISTA  volunteers  now  num- 
ber 9ve  times  as  many  as  Its  budget  can  sup- 
port, and  applications  for  service  continue  to 
soar,  indicating  there  is  no  Umlt  to  the 
youthful  human  resources  available  to  the 
NUon   Administration. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   12.  1969 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  newspaper  preservation  bill 
would  correct  a  basic  anomaly  in  the 
antitrust  laws.  Under  existing  law.  if  two 
newspapers  In  the  same  city  have  totally 
merged,  and  at  least  one  of  these  papers 
had  been  in  a  failing  condition  at  that 
time,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law  for  the  single  ownership  to  pub- 
lish morning  and  afternoon  editions, 
with  combination  advertising  rates  and 
even  combination  circulation  rates.  How- 
ever, if  these  same  two  papers  merger 
only  their  commercial  functions,  but 
maintain  two  separate  news  and  editorial 
voices  by  entermg  mto  a  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangement,  then  they 
have  committed  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  newspaper  preservation  bill  would 
simply  allow  two  newspapers,  one  of 
which  was  in  a  failing  condition,  that 
have  entered  into  a  Joint  operating  ar- 
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ran«ement  to  be  treated  as  a  single  en- 
tity would  be  treated  under  the  antitrust 

laws. 

There  are  22  cities,  with  44  newspapers. 
Involved  in  joint  operating  arrange- 
ments. In  each  of  these  cities,  there  was 
not  an  adequate  advertising  market  to 
economically  support  two  commercially 
competing  papers.  Rather  than  have  the 
failing  paper  sell  out  to  and  be  merged 
into  the  other  paper,  the  two  papers 
merged  all  of  their  commercial  functions, 
but  maintain  two  separate  papers  with 
mdependent  news  and  editorial  stafts. 
Thus,  each  of  these  cities  is  provided  with 
competition  in  news  services,  which  Is  so 
vital  to  our  democratic  .system. 
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TONGUETIED  JUSTICE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NXW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr    REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the-^recent  ■  trial" '  and  sentencing  of 
Jamee  Earl  Ray  reveals  a  travesty  of 
justice  of  which  we  as  American  citizens 
believing  in  trial  by  jury  should  be 
ashamed 

The  prenegotlated  deal  between  Judge. 
Jur>'.  and  defense  is  a  contemptible  show 
of  disrespect  and  mockery  for  our  courts 
of  law  By  depicting  his  goal  as  that  of 
saving  Ray's  life,  the  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fense is  avoiding  the  issue,  for  those  of 
us  who  decr>-  the  trial  do  not  advocate 
the  death  sentence.  Rather,  we  ask  only 
that  Justice  may  be  served  by  a  search- 
ing probe  of  the  whole  truth  by  formal 
legal  procedures,  which  would  In  this 
case  Include  doubts  and  charges  of  con- 
spiracy 

Whether  or  not  Ray  was  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  Martin  Luther  King  is 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  court 
alone,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  few  public 
statements  by  the  defense,  but  in  court 
and  by  procedures  Including  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination,  with  a  Jury 
committed  not  to  a  prearranged  deal 
with  the  judKe.  but  rather  to  hearing 
the  full  stor>'  and  making  an  unbiased 
judgment  thereon,  A  snuffed -out  trial 
win  raise  doubts  across  the  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Insert  yesterdays  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  this  subject  in 
the  Record: 

ToNcrirrrEn  Justice 

The  aborted  trial  of  James  Earl  Ray  for 
the  assassination  of  Or,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr  is  a,  shocking  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people,  black  and  white,  and  of 
p>eople  the  world  over  stiU  numbed  and 
puzzled  by  the  gunfire  that  struck  down  this 
International  leader 

Ray  ts  entitled  by  all  legal  means  to  avail 
himself  of  the  defenses  open  to  him  under 
the  law  But  by  no  means,  legal  or  pragmatic, 
should  the  doors  of  the  courtroom  and  the 
Jail  be  slammed  shut  on  the  facts,  the 
motives  tind  the  doubts  of  this  horrible 
murder 

And  yet  that  is  Just  what  has  occurred  with 
stunning  suddenness  In  a  Memphis  court- 
house By  pleading  guUty.  Ray  haa  been  sen- 
tenced to  99  years  in  p»rlson.  The  Jury  had  to 
go  along  with  this  prearranged  deal  between 
the  prosecution  iind  the  admitted  killer's  at- 


torney. Circuit  Ju(lg«  W.  Preston  Battle  went 
along  with  tbia  deal,  treating  the  whole  mat- 
ter ss  U  It  were  a  routine  murder  case. 

Nothing  but  outrage  and  siuptclon  can  fol- 
low the  handling  of  this  long-delayed  and 
Instantly  snuffed-out  trial.  Percy  Foreman, 
the  defense  lawyer,  tells  the  public  that  it 
took  him  months  "to  prove  to  myself"  that 
Ray  was  not  part  of  a  murder  conspiracy.  Ray 
himself  acquiesces  In  the  deal  made  on  the 
guilty  plea — then  says  publicly  that  he  re- 
fuses to  go  along  with  the  statement  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy. 

Why  should  this  assaaalnatlon  case  be  tried 
by  statements  instead  of  formal  legal  pK>- 
cedures.  subject  to  examination  and  cross- 
examination,  the  presentation  of  all  the  evi- 
dence by  the  prosecution,  the  app>earance  of 
the  accused  in  open  court?  What  in  either 
sense  or  Jurisprudence  does  It  mean  that  the 
defense  attorney  convinced  himself?  In  the 
ghetto  and  In  the  world  outside  the  ghetto, 
the  question  still  cries  for  answer.  Was  there 
a  conspiracy  to  kill  Dr  King  and  who  was 
in  it? 

The  state's  case  has  been  read  to  the  Jury, 
But  that  Is  hardly  enough  in  a  case  of  this 
magnitude.  This  was  not  a  street  crime  but, 
on  the  surface,  a  racist  or  quasi -political  as- 
sassination. It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
state  accepted  the  guilty  plea  and  agreed  to 
end  the  case  because  the  death  penalty  h:is 
not  been  used  since  1961  in  Tennessee, 

No  one  was  demanding  blood;  everyone  is 
demanding  facts.  Are  we  going  to  get  the 
facts  from  Ray's  lawyers,  past  or  present,  one 
of  whom  Is  trying  to  peddle  the  story  to  mae- 
azlnes?  Are  we  going  to  get  the  facta  from 
William  Bradford  Hule.  the  author  who  haa 
"bought"  the  "rights"  to  Ray's  story?  What  a 
mockery  of  Justice  for  the  facts  to  emerge  la 
marketed  Justice! 

Unless  proceedings  are  convened  In  court — 
Federal,  if  not  state — we  shall  never  know 
the  adjudicated  truth.  There  should  be  no 
Warren  Commissions  necessary — a  month  or 
a  year  from  now — to  still  our  doubts  and  do 
what  a  Tennessee  court  has  failed  to  do. 


ENGINEERING:     PARTNKR     IN     RE- 
BUILDING URBAN  AMERICA 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  noamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  solving  the 
many  problems  associated  with  the 
growing  urban  crisis  in  the  United  States 
should  have  a  high  priority  with  aU  of 
us.  It  seems  to  me  that  aU  Americans,  in 
whatever  trade  or  profession  they  find 
themselves,  have  a  great  stake  In  this 
matter. 

Recently,  an  Interesting  address  re- 
garding this  subject  was  delivered  by 
the  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  at  the  new  State  Uni- 
versity In  east  central  Florida,  Florida 
Technological  University,  between  Or- 
lando and  Cape  Kermedy.  The  remarks 
of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Kersten,  before  the  In- 
dian River  chapter,  Florida  Engineering 
Society — Engineer's  Week  banquet — 
Cocoa  Beach,  February  21,  1969,  are 
worth  passing  along  to  all  Americans. 

I  recommend  Dean  Kersten  s  com- 
ments about  the  vital  role  the  profes- 
sional engineers  of  American  can  have, 
and  must  have.  In  our  national  attempt 
to  solve  the  mushrooming  urban  crisis 
all  about  us.  I  present  his  remarks  at  this 
time  for  ifisertlon  In  the  Rccohd: 
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EtfOINXniMO:     PAXTKKB    IK   RXBITILDINa 
UKBAIf    AKKKICA 

As  a  Professional  Englnfler,  It  Is  tndvsd  a 
pleasure  to  address  thte  aagttit  gathering  on 
this  topic.  The  tlMBM  of  BaglBMM  Weak— 
1900  Is  reflected  tbsnla.  L«t  -aa  examine  it 
carefully. 

Engineering:  I  can  think  of  no  better 
.statement  of  definition  than  that  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

"It  la  a  great  ptrofeaslon.  There  is  the  faa- 
rlnatlon  of  watching  a  figment  of  the  Imagi- 
nation emerge  through  the  aid  of  science  to 
a  plan  on  paper.  Then  It  moves  to  realization 
in  stone  or  metal  or  energy.  Then  it  brings 
jobs  and  homes  to  men.  Then  It  elevates  the 
standards  of  living  and  adds  to  the  com- 
forts of  life.  That  la  the  engineer's  high 
privilege. 

"The  great  liability  of  the  engineer  com- 
pared to  men  of  other  professions  Is  that 
his  works  are  out  in  the  open  where  all  can 
see  them.  His  acts,  step  by  step,  are  In  hard 
substance  He  cannot  bury  his  mistakes  In 
the  grave  Uke  the  doctors.  He  cannot  argue 
them  Into  thin  air  or  blame  the  judge  like 
lawyers.  He  cannot,  Uke  the  architect,  cover 
his  failures  with  Uses  and  vines.  He  can- 
not, like  the  politicians,  screen  his  short- 
comings by  blaming  bis  opponents  and  hope 
that  the  people  will  forget.  The  Engineer 
.simply  cannot  deny  that  he  did  It.  If  his 
works  do  not  work,  he  Is  damned.  That  la 
the  phantasmagoria  that  haunts  his  nights 
and  dogs  hla  days.  He  comes  from  the  Job 
at  the  end  of  the  day  resolved  to  calculate  It 
again.  He  wakes  In  the  night  In  a  cold  sweat 
and  puts  something  on  paper  that  looks 
silly  Ln  the  morning.  All  day  he  shivers  at 
the  thought  of  the  bugs  which  will  In- 
evitably appear  to  Jolt  its  smooth  consum- 
mation. 

"On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  doctor,  his 
is  not  a  life  among  the  weak.  Unlike  the  sol- 
dier, destruction  la  not  his  purpose.  Unlike 
the  lawyer,  quarrels  are  not  his  dally  bread. 
To  the  engineer  falls  the  Job  of  clothing  the 
bare  bones  of  science  with  life,  comfort  and 
hope.  .  .  . 

"The  engineer  performs  many  public  func- 
tions from  which  he  gets  only  philosophical 
satisfactions.  Most  people  do  not  know  it.  but 
he  Is  an  economic  and  social  force.  Every  time 
he  discovers  a  new  application  of  science, 
thereby  creating  a  new  industry,  providing 
new  Jobs,  adding  to  the  standards  of  living, 
he  also  disturbs  everything  that  Is.  New  laws 
and  regulations  have  to  be  made  and  new 
sorts  of  wickedness  curbed.  .  ,  .  But  the 
engineer  himself  looks  back  at  the  unending 
stream  of  goodness  which  flows  from  his  suc- 
cesses with  satisfactions  that  few  professions 
may  know. 

■But  he  who  would  enter  these  precincts 
.IS  a  life  work  must  have  a  test  taken  of  his 
i.nmaglnatlve  faculties,  for  engineering  with- 
out Imagination  sinks  to  a  trade." 

Partner:  (One  who  has  a  share  with  others 
hi  some  undertaking).  This  Is  tremendously 
Important.  Let  us  not  be  so  Innocent  and 
n.Hive  as  to  think  or  expect  any  one  occupa- 
tion, profession,  or  calling  to  solve  the  tirban 
crisis.  Some  people  keep  hoping  for  a  simple, 
quick,  or  painless  solution.  It  will  never 
emerge.  The  technical,  economic,  legal  and 
social  factors  involved  are  Immensely  com- 
plex. As  professional  engineers  we  have  In  the 
prist  built  what  others  decided  we  needed.  It 
1"^  about  time  we  shared  in  the  decision  proc- 
ess and  helped  others  decide  what  sbotild  be 
built. 

Rebuilding:  (To  build  again).  To  a  degree 
the  course  of  empire  may  be  traced  through 
the  ruins  of  cities  of  civilizations  past:  Prom 
Babylon  in  the  Mesopotamia  to  Angkor  Wat  of 
Thailand  to  the  Inca  ruins  of  old  Mexico  to 
the  Indian  Puebloe  of  the  American  West. 
I  shall  leave  to  my  friends  In  history  and  the 
humanities  to  explore  this  pwlnt  further — 
but  suffice  it  to  say  the  decay  of  cities  and 
the  failure  of  man  to  live  in  an  urban  setting 
Is  not  new  In  our  day.  Many  contemporary 
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historians  view  our  present  urban  crisis  as 
the  greatest  test  of  our  economic,  social  and 
political  system  since  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln 
nttngntirrrt  It  Tery  wtU  what  be  said,  "A  na- 
tion dlvMeA  against  Ita^f  oannot  stand — half 
slave,  baU  free,"  and  we  might  add  today, 
half  affluent  suburbia,  half  ghetto — half 
neat,  clean,  and  beauttful,  half  slovenly, 
filthy,  and  ugly.  We  have  learned  to  build 
faster  them  we  can  rebuild.  Perhaps  here  is 
a  lesson  for  engineering  designers  to  learn — 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  life  of  their 
product,  to  have  a  planned  life  instead  of 
planned  obsolescence. 

Urban:  (Belonging  to  or  included  in  a  town 
or  city) .  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  are  an 
urban  society.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
people  In  the  United  States  (approximately 
150,000.000)  live  In  300  densely  packed  urban 
centers,  occupying  only  about  3^  percent  of 
our  land,  or  120,000  square  miles.  Compound 
this  picture  by  emphasizing  the  diversity  of 
these  people's  economic,  educational  and  cul- 
tural background,  combined  with  their  Im- 
mediate needs  and  growing  aspirations — all 
being  fanned  with  the  help  of  our  modern 
mass  media  communications — and  Just  per- 
haps we  begin  to  see  the  complexity  of  the 
problem. 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  conse- 
quence of  our  "non-systems"  approach.  In 
times  past,  we  attempted  to  conquer  nature, 
exploit  her  resources,  and  moved  on  when 
they  were  depleted  or  polluted.  Now  there  Is 
no  place  else  to  move.  Hopefully,  we  have 
come  to  understand  that  we  must  coexist 
with  nature. 

We  can't  avoid  some  alteration  of  the 
natural  world  we  live  In,  But  man,  even  in- 
dustrial man,  Is  a  part  of  nature,  and  must 
find  some  limit  to  the  headlong  destruction 
and  fouling  of  his  natural  environment.  How 
much  fouled  air  can  we  breathe?  How  much 
filth  can  we  spew  Into  our  rivers  and  lakes 
without  disastrous  consequences?  How  much 
bleakness  and  ugliness  can  we  tolerate 
around  us?  How  much  congestion  and 
bumper-to-bumper  madness  will  we  endure? 

Several  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  "non-systems"  approach  of  the  past. 
One,  In  water  supply  we  too  frequently  took 
raw  water  from  a  stream,  treated  It.  used  It. 
put  It  In  the  sewer,  and  flushed  it  back  in 
the  same  stream  and  let  the  next  town 
downstream  worry  about  the  consequences. 
That  Jacksonville  cesspool  called  the  St, 
John's  River  Is  a  good  local  example.  Second, 
the  modem  commercial  Jet  aircraft  travels  at 
about  600  miles  per  hour  while  the  old  DC-3 
could  do  about  200  m.p.h.  A  recent  Lockheed 
study  shows  that  on  the  average  it  takes  45 
minutes  longer  to  get  from  downtown  Wash- 
ington to  downtown  New  York  than  it  did 
20  years  ago.  Third,  our  governmental  agen- 
cies are  spending  about  (16.5  billion  per  year 
on  transportation  Items,  75%  of  which  is 
spent  on  highways.  While  we  now  can  get 
from  city  to  city  easily,  the  urban  traffic 
crush  gets  worse  by  the  day.  Again,  a  "non- 
systems"  approach,  no  strategy,  no  attempt 
to  optimize  the  system.  Today,  one  out  of 
seven  gainfully  employed  Americans  is  In- 
volved in  highway  transportation.  It  would 
seem  that  "automobiles  only"  is  not  the 
solution  to  the  urban  transportation 
problem. 

CHANCING    TECHNOLOGY 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  our  society 
has  benefited  from  modem  science  and  engi- 
neering. In  effect,  these  professionals  have 
been  organizing  and  directing  technological 
changes  in  our  way  of  life.  We  have  "almost" 
reached  the  state  wherein  we  can  "almost" 
have  any  technological  entity  we  desire — If 
someone  can  be  found  to  pay  for  It, 
(Although,  strangely,  money  may  no  longer 
be  of  primary  Importance  in  obtaining  prob- 
lem solutions,  but  rather  people,  l.e,.  our 
institutions,  have  become  the  focal  point 
of  our  frustration.) 
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Unfortunately,  not  all  the  technological 
changes  wrought  by  otir  professional  col- 
leagues have  served  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life.  I  can  buy  a  new  car  but 
I  cannot  buy  a  good  transportation  system. 
I  can  buy  a  new  home  but  I  cannot  buy  a 
beautiful  city.  I  can  buy  the  best  of  medical 
services  but  I  cannot  buy  clean  air  to  breathe. 
What  then? 

ENGINZERING  RELEVANT  TO   BOCIETT'S   NEEDS 

I  suggest  the  professional  engineer  must 
assume  an  active  role  in  all  of  society's  af- 
fairs— he  must  become  a  participant  in  the 
decision  making  process.  For  example,  the 
Interstate  Highway  system  was  and  Is  a 
wonderful  engineering  achievement,  but  it 
has  not  solved  our  urban  traffic  problems. 
Similarly,  the  space  effort  culminating  in  the 
Apollo  program  is  a  singularly  outstanding 
achievement — but  it  has  not  solved  our 
urban  traffic  problems  either. 

The  point  Is,  that  surely  the  nation  which 
produced  these  two  programs  can  solve  the 
urban  traffic  problem.  As  Mr,  Webb  has  In- 
dicated, maybe  It's  equally  Important  "how" 
we  did  it  as  "what"  we  did.  Perhaps  the 
engineering-management  team  of  the  space 
program  could  teach  some  other  govern- 
mental units  "how"  to  do  it. 

An  old  Danish  proverb  reads,  "Prediction 
Is  difficult,  especially  If  It  deals  with  the 
future."  Everyone  wants  the  government  to 
do  many  things  and  especially  to  be  bold. 
Imaginative  and  infallible,  all  at  the  same 
time.  It  Just  will  never  happen  that  way. 
Professional  engineers  have  always  been 
"problem  solvers."  Why  can't  we  help  govern- 
ment solve  a  few  of  its  (our)  problems? 

LET    GEORGE    DO    IT 

Probably  because  as  a  professional  group, 
we  are  too  timid  and  want  to  "let  George  do 
it."  That  has  been  our  problem  for  a  good 
long  while.  However,  the  problems  demanding 
solution  in  our  very  complex  economic,  social, 
cultural,  urban  environment  Just  will  not 
grant  us  this  luxury  any  longer. 

Most  organizations  have  a  structure  that 
was  designed  to  solve  problems  that  no  longer 
exist.  Our  governmental  institutions  are 
blind  to  their  own  defects,  they  suffer  not 
because  they  can't  soZre^but  because  they 
won't  see  problems.  Professional  engineer- 
consultant,  modern  government  needs  you, 

GOVERNMENTAL    UNtTS 

Our  ability  to  create  governmental  units 
In  this  democratic  society  is  simply  astound- 
ing. For  example,  to  completely  solve  water 
and  water  pollution  problems  In  the  United 
States  we  would  have  to  effectively  deal  with 
40  Federal  Agencies:  53  States.  Territories 
and  Possessions:  3,047  Counties:  17,214 
Townships;  50,453  School  Districts;  14,423 
Special  Districts:  for  a  total  of  102,397  units. 

In  East  Central  norlda  the  problem  reduces 
slightly:  40  Federal  Agencies:  1  State;  19 
State  Boards  and  Commissions;  7  Counties; 
70  Municipalities:  7  School  Districts;  6 
Special  Districts  or  Boards;  for  a  total  of 
150  units. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  consoli- 
date all  of  these  Into  some  form  of  super 
agency,  but  surely  there  Is  a  more  effective 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  afraid  to  fix 
responsibility  In  some  particular  agency.  We 
are  afraid  of  the  possible  concentration  of 
economic  and  political  power  that  might  de- 
velop therein.  (In  this  regard,  the  forthcom- 
ing Florida  Legislature  has  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  sympathies  In  view  of  the  Job 
they  have  to  do  In  consolidating  state 
agencies,  i 

This  proliferation  of  government.il  units 
has  made  it  nearly  Impossible  to  achieve  any 
desired  end  in  a  coherent,  logical,  rational, 
timely  manner.  Responsibility  for  a  given 
project  cannot  be  fixed.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  "buck  passing"  to  stop. 

To  quote  John  Gardner  i  former  Sec. 
HEW).  "We  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  far 
more    imaginative    and     aggressive    Job    of 
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renewing  recle8l({nlnj<  »nd  revliallzing  our 
Institutions  If  we  »re  Vj  meec  the  require- 
ment* of  today  But  if  ts  the  work  of 
our  generation  Each  preceding  generation 
had  ita  great  work  to  perform  founding  the 
natloD.  conquering  the  wilderness  settling 
the  land  Ours  U  to  make  this  a  iii«6J<  so- 
ciety for  every  American  ' 

I  suggest  'leadership"  Just  irin't  hippen 
with  such  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  trying 
to  deal  with  so  large  a  problem  Nearly  100 
million  automobiles  and  trucks  are  drawn 
Into  and  repelled  from  the  core  of  our  met- 
ropolitan areas  dally.  30  blillon  gallons  of 
drinking  water  mist  flow  In  jnd  2'2  billion 
gallons  of  liquid  wastes  must  fljw  out  dally. 
some  800  million  pounds  of  solid  waste  trash 
must  be  disposed  of  every  24  hours.  7  million 
cars  and  trucks  go  to  the  Junk  pile  each  ye-ir 

We  live  In  a  throw-away  society  Every- 
thing is  disposable  Now  this  philosophy  is 
nbout  to  be  imposed  upon  jut  cities  Some 
parts  of  them  literally  should  be  dlsp<ised  if 
Wh4'.  then  are  we  to  become  a  -ioclety  to 
be  remembered  for  how  m.inv  -Itles  It  cre- 
ated  desecreated  and  abandoned  '  Surely  not 

B"Midrr    lonal    ni-o/! fmenj    for    tfie 
professional  ^ngpin*»i?r 

NeAvJy  everyone  else  his  had  a  try  at  the 
problem  Isn't  It  itxiut  time  profp.ssi  mal  en- 
gineers got  In  the  game^  Agiln  to  qu'.te 
John  Gardner  The  air  Is  only  part  of  our 
total  environment  *nd  pollution  only  one  of 
the  ravages  th.»t  our  clvUlza'lon  has  wreaked 
upon  It  We  also  have  garbage  dumps,  dying 
lakes  and  poisoned  rivers,  noise,  crowded 
immunities,  absence  of  green  space,  ugli- 
ness all  arjund  as  Surely  this  Is  not  the  net 
gain  of  jur  technology  nor  the  legacy  we 
want  to  leave  other  generations." 

Where  are  those  .-reatlve  professional  en- 
gineers' Where  are  those  Innovative  problem 
solver*'  Engineers  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  work  are  pr-iblem  solvers — even  prob- 
lem seekers  problem  requlrers  Society  in 
general,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  very  primi- 
tive problem  solver  and  indeed  seeks  to  avoid 
problems  Our  society  needs  our  help  to  see 
through  the  jumbled  mesa  to  problem  defi- 
nitions and  possible  problem  solutions 

It  Is  my  impression  engineers  are  happiest 
when  solving  someone  else's  problem — par- 
ticularly when  It's  never  been  done  before 
rhe  urban  crisis  presents  a  problem  of  first 
magnitude—  one  that  no  p.ist  society  has 
solved  Therefore,  fellow  engineers,  the  solv- 
ing of  that  problem  ought  to  give  you  great 
delight  In  my  opinion,  that  would  be  living' 
Let's  get  on  '*-lth  the  task 
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ON  KEEPING  ONE'S  PROMISE  A 
DECENT  HOME  FOR  EVERY  AMER- 
ICAN 

HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NCW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wedntrsday    March  12.  1969 

Mrs  CHISHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  last 
year  it  appeared  that  Congress  was  on 
the    verge    of    recognizing    the    true   di- 
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menslons  of  the  Nation  s  housing  prob- 
lems It  passed  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  and  author- 
ized unprecedented  millions  of  dollars 
to  alleviate  many  of  the  horrifying  con- 
ditions existing  in   the  country 

But  then  the  appropriations  machin- 
er>'  went  to  work,  and  nearly  ever>'  pro- 
gram m  the  1968  act  was  slashed  un- 
mercifully The  housing  program  was 
maimed  from  lUs  .start  Degrading  slum 
conditions  still  exist  in  the  Nation's 
cities  two,  three  children  often  sleep 
in  one  bed.  rats  still  prowl  the  run- 
down tenement  houses  And  neither  has 
rural  housing  been  aided  t-o  any  real 
extent  rotting  houses  without  plumb- 
ing still  abound. 

Gentlemen,  some  7  8  million  Ameri- 
can families  still  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  decent,  wholesome  housing  One  in 
eight  American  families  cannot  afford 
the  market  price  of  standard  housing 
without  paying  more  than  120  percent  of 
their  total  mcome  for  it  And  for  non- 
white  Americans.  If  you  are  poor  and 
rent,  the  chances  are  one  in  four  that 
you  live  in  substandard  housing  This 
means  the  slums,  the  rats,  the  outhouses, 
and  disease  for  millions  of  people 

We  cannot  blame  the  failure  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  needs  on  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucraus  The  responsibility  is 
ours  It  is  all  ver>"  well  to  draw  up  and 
approve  innovative  programs  to  meet 
these  needs:  it  Is  all  very  well  to  author- 
ize money  for  these  programs  But  we 
have  to  follow  up  the.se  promised  author- 
izations with  hard,  cold  cash  The  guts 
of  legislation  is  in  the  appropriations  It 
IS  time  the  U  S.  Congress  lived  up  to  its 
promises  and  put  Its  money  where  its 
mouth  is 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleaKue  from  New  York  ■  Mr  Ryan  i 
and  29  other  Members  in  cosponsonng 
an  omnibus  supplementarj*  appropriation 
bill  to  fund  fully  several  of  the  vital  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs  of 
the  1968  act  which  did  not  receive  the 
full  amounts  authorized  by  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  This  bill  would  show 
the  American  public  that  Congress  means 
what  it  says.  It  was  in  1949  that  Congress 
called  for  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
environment  for  ever>'  .\mencan  family" 
We  now  must  show  the  American  people 
that  we  mean  it 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  would  ap- 
propriate the  additional  $927.5  million 
which  was  authorized,  but  never  appro- 
priated, by  Congress  under  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
The  bill  would  appropriate  an  additional 
$100  million  to  the  homeownership  and 
rental  programs — .sections  235  and  236 
of  the  1968  act — an  additional  $35  million 
to  the  rent  .supplement  program,  $187  5 
million  more  for  model  cities  urban  re- 
newal, and  an  additional  $650  million  for 
overall  urban  renewal.  This  is  a  ureat 
deal  of  money.  Mr  Speaker,  but  it  is  well 
worth  our  while  if  it  leads  us  toward 
our  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American 

Let  me  summarize  each  section  of  this 
vitally  important  bill. 

sE.-rioN  2:15 

This  section  would  help  provide  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  slum  housing  in  providing 
subsidy  payments  based  on  the  diflerence 
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between  20  percent  of  the  homeowners 
monthly  income  and  his  monthly  mort- 
gage payment. 

This  section  of  the  biU  would  add  an 
additional  $60  million — the  full  amount 
authorized  by  Congress — to  the  $25  mil- 
lion already  appropriated.  The  3-year 
authorization  of  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  proposed  a  pro- 
duction goal  of  500,000  housing  units  in 
that  period  of  time  under  this  program 
But  only  33.000  units  can  be  funded 
under  the  current  $25  million  appropria- 
tion level  By  adding  the  additional  $50 
million  to  this  appropriation,  this  bill 
would  bring  the  production  level  up  to 
100.000  units 

SECTION     236 

This  .section  also  would  appropriate  an 
additional  $50  million  to  the  $25  million 
already  appropriated.  The  benefits  of 
.section  236  reduces  the  market  interest 
rate — which  includes  principle,  interest, 
and  cost  of  insurance  premium — to  an 
amount  commensurate  with  an  interest 
rate  of  1  percent.  The  tenant  pays  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  his  income,  thus 
aiding  him  in  securing  a  decent  home 
for  his  family 

The  1968  act  envisioned  a  total  of  720- 
000  units  of  housing  to  be  funded  unde 
thus  section  over  a  3-year  period.  But  at 
the  pre.sent  $25  million  level,  only  33.000 
to  40.000  units  could  be  funded  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  At  the  full  S75 
million  level.  99,000  to  120,000  units  could 
be  produced. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Each  year  the  rent  .supplement  pro- 
gram lacks  the  necessary  funds  to  do  a 
Kood  job.  and  this  year  was  no  exception. 
The  administration's  budget  for  rent  sup- 
plements was  slashed  by  more  than  ,50 
percent — from  $65  million  to  $30  million. 
Sometime  this  month  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
annual  rent  supplement  programs  will  be 
completely  exhausted.  By  increasint;  th" 
pj-oaram  to  the  requested  $65  millio:;. 
35.000  more  housing  units  could  be  fi- 
nanced during  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  sent  supplement  program  is  the 
private  .<ector  complement  to  the  low 
rent  housing  propram.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  the  diflerence  between 
25  percent  of  the  tenant's  monthly  in- 
come and  the  market  cost.  The  aim  of 
the  program  is  to  enable  private  enter- 
prise to  take  a  larger  measure  of  respon- 
sibility in  fulfilling  our  housing  needs 
But  inadequate  fimding  has  made  this 
nearly  impossible. 

MOOCL    CrriES    and    f^RBAN    RINEWAL 

This  section  would  appropriate  an  ad- 
ditional $187  5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  for  use  in  model  cities  neighbor- 
hoods and  an  additional  S650  million  for 
the  urban  renewal  program.  This  section 
will  help  the  double-duty  aspect  of  the 
model  cities  program — providing  both 
housing  and  jobs  at  the  same  time — to 
be  realized.  It  will  create  a  large  number 
of  job  opportunities  for  low  and  middle 
income  twrsons  while  it  helps  to  increase 
the  amount  of  decent  housing  that  is  so 
desperately  needed.  This  is  an  Invest- 
ment in  the  future,  and  it  should  be 
iinen  top  priority  by  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  told  the  American 
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people  that  we  will  provide  a  decent 
home  for  every  person.  Let  us  not  neglect 
our  responsibilities.  We  must  keep  our 
word 


NEW  ENGLAND  IS  DISAPPOINTED  BY 
FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE  DELAY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  there  has  been  con- 
siderable interest  In  Maine  and  through- 
out New  England  regarding  a  propnised 
foreign  trade  zone  In  Portland,  with  a 
special  subzone  at  Machlasport,  Maine. 
New  Englanders  are  most  distressed 
about  the  extremely  high  fuel  costs  in 
their  region,  and  the  continuing  delay  in 
gaining  any  measure  of  relief  from  this 
problem.  The  possible  establishment  of 
an  oil  refinery  at  Machlaspor.t  has  been 
viewed  as  a  means  of  meeting  this  fuel 
cost  issue. 

The  establishment  of  a  refinery  is 
deeply  enmeshed  in  the  question  of  na- 
tional oil  import  policy.  It  is  possible  that 
a  full-scale  review  of  this  policy  would 
militate  against  the  establishment  of  a 
refinery  at  Machlasport.  although  I  re- 
main unconvinced  about  the  merits  of 
such  a  possible  decision.  The  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  request  for  granting  of  a 
free  trade  zone  must  legally  be  con- 
.sidered  as  entirely  separate  from  the  oil 
import  issue.  This  was  recognized  several 
weeks  ago  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  Committee  of  Alternates,  which 
approved  the  requested  free  trade  zone 
and  subzone  in  Maine. 

The  decision  of  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  to  relate  the  free  trade 
zone  request  /to  the  oil  import  question 
has  now  brought  iustifiable  dismay  to 
New  EnglandM-«^uld  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  March  9,  1969.  in 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  This  in- 
dependent newspaper  has  evidenced  a 
high  level  of  respect  toward  the  new  ad- 
ministration during  the  latter's  first  2 
months  in  office.  The  recent  editorial, 
liowever.  is  typical  of  the  disappointment 
and  disenchantment  which  has  arisen  in 
New  England  over  the  continued  unfair 
treatment  of  Maine's  Free  Trade  Zone 
request.  This  editorial  follows: 

More  Mishandling  Over  Trade  Zone 

Now  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  of  the  Nixon 
.idministratlon  is  making  an  ass  of  himself 
..nd  his  boss  by  the  bungling  way  he  has 
riushandled  Maine's  application  for  a  Free 
I'rade  Zone. 

niere  is  not  much  excuse  for  Mr.  Stans's 
^tupldlty.  When  he  was  grilled  by  the  Senate 
before  being  confirmed  In  his  new  Job,  Stans 
s.ud  he  would  give  Maine's  application  prl- 
"Tiiy  treatment.  The  Issue,  so  mishandled  by 
his  predecessor.  Commerce  Secretary  Smith, 
had  blighted  the  last  days  of  the  Johnson 
.Administration.  Stans  was  well  aware  of  the 
n.uional  as  well  as  Maine  and  New  England 
.ittentlon  which  would  be  focussed  upon  his 
ruling  for  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone.  Senators 
Margaret  Smith.  Edward  Kennedy.  Edmund 
Muskle.  George  Aiken.  Edward  Brooke,  aa 
well  as  Hoxise  members,  had  worn  a  path  to 
Maurice  Stans'  door,  urging  he  promptly  ap- 
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prove  Maine's  application.  Stans  thereupon 
publicly  indicated  his  decision  would  be 
prompt  and  probably  {Kwltlve.  His  sub-com- 
mittee quickly  ruled  favorably.  And  Stans 
ofdered  a  meeting  of  the  top-ranking  For- 
eign Trade  Zone  Committee  to  act  upon  the 
long  delayed  application. 

Suddenly,  in  an  off-hand  corridor  remark 
to  Reuters.  Stans  declared  the  meeting  off, 
some  24  hours  before  it  was  to  take  place. 
He  said  he  would  wait  until  after  the  White 
House  had  completed  a  long,  full  scale  re- 
view of  the  whole  oil  import  problem — ^an 
item  which  Is  separate  from  and  must  not 
govern  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  application. 

Consternation  resulted  in  Maine  and  New 
England. 

The  oil  lobby  rubbed  its  hands  with  glee. 

Senator  Dlrkeen,  accord'.ng  to  reports  filed 
by  Mr.  Don  Larrabee  of  our  Washington  Bu- 
reau, claimed  dubious  credit  for  blocking  ac- 
tion up>on  Maine's  Foreign  Trade  Zone.  And 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire ! 

Now,  lo  and  behold,  at  the  Press  Club, 
Stans  admits  he  has  handled  Maine's  appli- 
cation "badly".  "We  all  learn  from  experi- 
ence", says  Stans,  who  had  experience  enough 
In  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  know 
better.  Then,  to  put  his  foot  In  his  mouth 
again,  Stans  went  on  to  compound  his  first 
error  by  saying  "The  Machlasport  proposal 
(for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone)  depends  entirely 
upon  an  oil   Import  allocation." 

No,  It  does  not!  And  our  good  Senator 
Margaret  Smith  promptly  told  President 
Nixon  so  plainly  at  a  White  House  meeting. 
As  soon  as  the  President  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, the  New  England  Senators  called  on 
Nixon  to  gripe  strongly  to  Nixon  about  Stans' 
'snafu'. 

To  cap  the  whole  gaffe,  the  President  ap- 
parently said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
actions  taken  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans!  While  the  boss  was  In  Europe.  Stans 
had  Jumped  off  the  deep  end  all  on  his  own! 

"All  on  his  own*?  There  Is  the  nub  of  the 
question  .  ,  .  How  much  arm-twisting  Is  the 
oil  lobby  doing?  Is  Stans  damned  with  an  arm 
as  weak  as  his  predecessor's? 

The  answer  will  be  clear  only  when  the 
Nixon  administration  grants  Maine's  appli- 
cation for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  on  Its  merits. 
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providing  the  indispensable  cooperation  of 
the  United  States,  the  principal  buying  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take 
prompt  action  on  this  legislation. 


A  BILL  TO  PREVENT  THE  IMPOR- 
TATION OF  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
OF  PISH  OR  WILDLIFE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"V:ES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  endangered  species 
of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment 
of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other  wild- 
life taken  contrary  to  State  law. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial 
pointed  out  that  there  is  now  a  booming 
trade  in  alligator  skins,  since  the  demand 
for  shoes  and  other  articles  of  "genuine 
alligator"  has  made  it  profitable  for 
poachers  to  invade  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  other  areas  where  these 
reptiles  are  protected  to  steal  and  kill 
them.  In  addition,  hunters  and  poachers 
In  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  decimat- 
ing the  wildcats  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  demand  for  coats  made  of  spotted 
fur.  As  the  Times  pointed  out: 

since  the  countries  where  these  animals 
live  have  been  unable  to  control  this  trade. 
It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  come  to  their  aid  by 


PCC  COMMISSIONER  NICK  JOHN- 
SON LOOKS  AT  THE  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY  OR  "THROUGH  THE 
VIDEO    SCREEN    DARKLY" 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  highly  effective  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  taken  a  long  look  at  the  tele- 
vision scene.  His  views  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  entitled  "Television  and 
Violence — Perspectives  and  Proposals." 
This  paper,  submitted  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  is  a  detailed  account  of 
how  an  industry  licensed  to  serve  the 
public  interest  in  return  for  the  use  of 
the  public  airways  has  perhaps  failed  at 
its  job.  Television  has  had  an  enormous 
sociological  effect  on  the  country  in  the 
last  two  decades.  It  has  changed  the  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  habits  of  America  and 
consumes  an  average  of  22.000  hours  of 
our  children's  waking  hours  by  the  time 
they  are  18  years  old.  A  media  with  this 
audience  could  be  a  factor  in  the  bet- 
terment of  living  in  this  country — but 
the  concept  of  profit  uber  alles  has  inun- 
dated the  airwaves  with  trash.  For  too 
long  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission sat  by  and  automatically  reli- 
censed  television  stations  without  a 
cursory  look  at  the  public  service  per- 
formance of  the  stations. 

The  situation  may  change  now.  Com- 
missioner Johnson  has  become  a  force- 
ful advocate  for  the  public  interest,  and 
a  forceful  advocate  for  change.  It  is  in- 
deed fortunate  that  the  FCC  has  the 
talents  of  a  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  take  the  industry  to  task  and  the  in- 
telligence to  present  his  views  clearly 
and  with  persuasive  effect. 

I  include  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  a  summarj-  of  Commissioner 
Johnson's  report  as  the  same  appeared 
last  w^eek  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor: 

Through  the  Video  Screen  Darkly 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson) 
(Note. — Television  is  "one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant influencee  on  all  attitudes  and  be- 
havior." declares  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson.  But  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  vast  force  are  little 
understood.  Appearing  before  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.  Mr.  Johnson  discussed  TV's  im- 
pact. Substantial  excerpts  from  his  remarks 
follow.) 

There  are  60  million  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  over  95  percent  of  them  are 
equipped  with  a  television  set  i  More  than  25 
percent  have  two  or  more  sets.)  In  the  aver- 
age home  that  set  is  turned  on  some  five 
hours  and  45  minutes  a  day.  The  average 
male  viewer,  between  his  second  and  65th 
year,  will  watch  television  for  over  3.000  en- 
tire days — roughly  nine  full  years  of  his  life 
There  is  a  common  Ingredient  in  a  great 
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majij  of  the  soclai  Ilia  that  art  troubling 
AnMrtcazu  ao  deaply  today— Ui«  Impact  at 
teleTlalon  upon  our  attitudes  and  behavior 
aa  a  people — acd  we  ought  to  know  much 
more  about  It  than  we  do  One  cannot  un- 
derstand rtolence  In  America  without  under- 
standing the  tmp«ct  of  television  pr'jffram- 
mlng  upon  that  violence  But  one  cannot 
understand  the  Impact  of  television  pro- 
gramming upon  violence  without  coming  to 
gripe  with  the  ways  In  which  television  influ- 
ences virtually  all  of  our  attitudes  and  be- 
havior 

PROC«*MrNG      MTTHS 

Whenever  the  question  aulaes  of  the  impar"- 
of  television  programming  ipr>n  "he  -itil- 
tudes  and  behavior  of  the  audience  iridustry 
spokesmen  are  likely  to  respond  with  variants 
of  three  Mg  mytb*: 

1  We  Just  give  the  people  what  they  want. 
The  "public  interest"  la  what  Interests  the 
public.  The  viewer  must  be  selective.  Just  as 
he  would  be  in  selecting  magazines  He  a;eta 
to  choose  from  the  great  variety  of  television 
programming  we  offer  He  can  always  turn  off 
the  set 

a  Entertainment  programming  doesn't 
have  any  "impact"  ufK'>n  people  It's  Just  en- 
tertainment. We  cant  be  educational  all 
the'tfme 

3  We  report  the  news  If  It's  news  we  put 
it  on;  If  Its  not  we  don't  It's  as  simple  as 
that  We  can't  be  deciding  what  to  put  on 
the  newt  or  not  based  upon  its  impact  upon 
public  opinion  or  national  values  We  cant 
be  held  responsible  If  someone  sees  some- 
thing on  television  and  ^oes  out  and  does 
the  same  thing 

When  Dean  Oeorge  Oerbner  of  the  Annen- 
berg  School  of  Communications  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  testified  before  you 
he  said 

"In  only  two  decades  of  massive  national 
existence  television  has  transformed  the 
political  life  of  the  nation,  has  changed  the 
dally  habits  of  our  people,  has  molded  the 
style  of  the  generation,  made  overnight  glo- 
bal phenomena  out  of  local  happenings,  re- 
directed the  flow  of  Information  and  values 
from  traditional  channels  into  centralized 
networks  reaching  Into  every  home  In  other 
words  It  has  profoundly  a/Tected  what  we  call 
the  process  of  socialization,  the  process  by 
which  members  of  our  species  become  hu- 
man" 

Sn.r-CONT«ADICTO«T    ABCfMBNT 

I  share  Dean  Oerbner's  sense  of  television  s 
Impact  upon  our  society  Many  spokesmen 
for  the  broadcasting  establishment,  how- 
ever, do  not.  And  so  I  would  like  to  antici- 
pate their  rebuttal  with  a  little  more  discus- 
sion of  the  matter 

The  argument  that  television  entertain- 
ment programming  has  no  impact  upon  the 
audience  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the 
broadcasting  Industry  to  advance  In  the  arst 
place.  It  Is  Internally  self-contradictory 

Television  la  sustained  by  advertising  It 
Is  able  to  attract  something  like  $2-5  billion 
annually  from  advertisers  on  the  assertion 
that  It  Is  the  advertising  medium  with  the 
greatest  Impact  And  it  has.  In  large  measure, 
delivered  on  this  assertion 

At  least  there  are  merchandisers.  '.Ike  the 
president  of  Alberto-Culver— who  has  relied 
almost  exclusively  on  television  advertising 
anJ  has  seen  his  sales  climb  from  tl  5  million 
in  195a  to  MO  million  in  1964 — who  are  will- 
ing to  say  that  "the  Investment  will  virtually 
always  return  a  disproportionately  larg« 
profit  " 

The  manufacturer  of  the  bottled  liquid 
cleaner  Lestotl  undertook  a  19  million  tele- 
vision advertising  program  and  watched  his 
sales  go  from  150.000  bottles  annually  to  100 
million  In  three  year» — in  competition  with 
Procter  &  Gamble.  Lever  Brothers.  Colgate. 
and  others 

The  Dreyfus  Pund  went  from  assets  of  195 
million  In  1959  to  tl  1  billion  in  1965  and 
concluded,  "TV  works  for  us  ' 
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BTIXION9    IN    AmrVBTIBlNO 

-American  industry  generally  has  supported 
such  a  phlloeophy  with  Inveetmenu  In  tele- 
vision Increasing  from  WOO  million  in  1953 
to  1900  million  In  1954  to  91  8  bllUon  In  1004 
to  on  the  order  of  ta  5  billion  this  year 

Prof  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  In  the 
course  of  creating  and  surveying  "The  New 
Industrial  State."  observes:  "The  Industrial 
system  Is  profoundly  dependent  upwn  com- 
mercial television  and  could  not  exist  In  Its 
present  form  without  It  (Radio  and  tele- 

vision are  I  the  prime  Instruments  for  the 
management  of   consumer   demand   ' 

My  point  for  now  Is  that  television's  sales- 
men cannot  have  It  both  ways  They  cannot 
point  with  pride  to  the  power  of  their  medi- 
um to  affect  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
associated  with  prcxluct  selection  and  con- 
sumption and  then  take  the  position  that 
everything  else  on  television  has  no  Impact 
whatsoever  upon  attitudes  and  behavior 

Nor  Is  our  evidence  of  commercial  televi- 
sion's influence  limited  to  the  advertising. 
Whatever  one  may  understand  Marshall 
McLuhan  to  be  saying  by  the  expression 
"the  medium  Is  the  message."  It  Is  clear  that 
television  has  affected  our  lives  in  ways  un- 
related to  Its  program  content 

PAKCNTS    OISPLACCD 

Brooklyn  College  sociologist  Dr  Clara  T. 
Appell  reports  that  of  the  families  she  has 
studied.  60  percent  have  changed  their  sleep 
patterns  because  of  television,  55  percent 
have  changed  their  eating  schedules,  and 
78  percent  report  they  use  television  as  an 
"electronic  babysitter   ' 

San  Pranclsco  State  College  p'esldent  Dr. 
3  I  Hayakawa  asks  "Is  there  any  connec- 
tion between  thla  fact  (television's  snatching 
children  from  their  parents  for  22.000  hours 
before  they  are  18.  giving  them  little  experi- 
ence In  Influencing  behavior  and  being  in- 
fluenced In  return' I  emd  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  enormous  number  of  young 
people  who  find  it  difficult  or  Impossible 
to  relate  to  anybody — and  therefore  drop 
ouf" 

A  casual  mention  on  television  can  aflect 
viewers'  attitudes  and  behavior 

After  Rowan  and  Martin's  'I.augh-In" 
used  the  expression,  "Look  that  up  In  your 
Punk  A  Wagnalls,"  the  dictionary  had  to  go 
into  extra  printings  to  satisfy  a  20  percent 
rise  In  sales. 

When  television's  Daniel  Boone.  Peas 
Parker  started  wearing  coon-skin  caps,  so 
did   millions  of  American   boys. 

The  sales  of  Batman  capes  aJid  accessories 
are  another  example. 

Television  establishes  national  speech  pat- 
terns and  eliminates  dialects,  not  only  In 
this  country,  but  around  the  world.  "Tokyo 
Japanese"  Is  now  becoming  the  standard 
throughout  Japan  New  words  and  expres- 
sions are  firmly  Implanted  In  our  national 
vocabulary  from  television  progrsuns  such 
as  Rowan  and  Martin's  "Sock  It  to  me.""  or 
Don   Adam's    "Sorry   about  that,  chief." 

Television  can  also  be  used  to  encourage 
reading.  The  morning  after  Alexander  King 
appeared  on  the  late-night  Jack  Paar  show, 
his  new  book.  "Mine  Enemy  Grows  Older," 
was  sold  out  all  over  the  country.  When  the 
overtly  ""educational"  Continental  Classroom 
atomic-age  physics  course  began  on  network 
television.  13.000  textbooks  were  sold  the 
first  week 

CONSPICUOUS    CONSUMPTION 

Politicians  evidently  think  television  Is  In- 
fluential. Moat  spend  over  half  of  their  cam- 
paign budgets  on  radio  and  television  time. 
and  some  advertising  agencies  advise  that 
virtually  all  expenditures  should  go  Into 
television  time  When  Slg  Mlckelson  was 
president  of  CBS  Newa  he  commented  on 
""televlslon"s  ability  to  create  national  fig- 
ures almost  overnight" — a  phenomenon 
which  by  now  we  have  all  witnessed. 
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What  do  we  learn  about  life  from  tele- 
vUlon?  Watch  It  for  yourself  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Here  are  some  of  my  own 

We  learn  from  coounerclals  that  gainful 
employment  is  not  neceasary  to  high  in- 
come. How  rare  It  Is  to  see  a  character  in  a 
commercial  who  appears  to  be  employed 

We  learn  that  the  single  meastire  of  hiip- 
plnees  and  personal  satisfaction  la  consump- 
tion— conspicuous  when  possible.  Pew  char- 
acters in  televlslonland  seem  to  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  use  of  finely  developed 
skills  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  or  fn  m 
service  to  others.  "Success"  comes  from  the 
purchase  of  a  product — a  mouthwash  or  (.le- 
idorant  say—  not  from  years  of  rigori  us 
study  and  training. 

How  do  you  resolve  conflicts?  By  force. 
by  violence,  by  destroying  "the  enemv  ' 
Not  by  being  a  good  listener,  by  under- 
standing or  cooperation  and  comprom.'ip 
by  attempting  to  evolve  a  community  c  n- 
sensus 

Who  are  television's  leaders.  Its  heroes  its 
stars?  Not  educators,  representatives  rjf 
minority  groups,  the  physically  handicapped 
the  humble  and  the  modest,  or  those  'Aho 
give  their  lives  to  the  service  of  otliers 
They  are  the  physically  attractive,  glib  and 
wealthy 

What  are  these  network  executives  d.,- 
Ing?  What  Is  the  America  they  are  build- 
ing? What  conceivable  defense  Is  there  for 
the  Imposition  of  such  values  upon  200 
million  Americans?  What  right  have  thev 
to  tear  down  every  night  what  the  American 
people  are  spending  052  billion  a  year  m 
biUld  up  every  day  through  their  sch  kI 
system— Just  to  serve  the  greedy  striving 
for  ever-increasing  proflts  by  three  corp.r.i- 
tlons''  Oiving  the  people  what  they  wa:.-^ 
Nonsense 

SEARCHING    QUESTIONS 

No.  I  thlnU  we  must  listen  to  Willi. m-. 
Benton : 

"I  can  only  ask.  if  this  alleged  wastel.i!.;! 
Is  Indeed  what  the  American  people  w.i il- 
ls It  all  they  want  of  television?  .  .  is  it  ill 
they  are  entitled  to  .  .  .  are  not  .  .  .  these 
dwellers  of  the  wasteland  .  the  same  Amer- 
icans who  have  taxed  themselves  to  creare 
a  vast  educational  system  .  are  they  ;'-■• 
the  same  wno  have  established  an  admlr.ible 
system  of  Justice,  created  a  network  -  ; 
churches  when  they  turn  their  TV  kni  :)^ 
do  they  not  by  the  millions  have  Intere-? 
broader  than  the  entertainment  which  is 
complacently  theirs?  .  .  . 

"I  think  the  American  people  should  ex- 
pect that  the  greatest  single  Instrument  '  : 
human  communications  ever  developed  nv..ft 
make  Its  due  contribution  to  human  security 
and  human  advancement.  .  .  A  high  common 
denominator  distinguishes  our  people-  is 
well  as  a  low  one — and  both  denomlnat  rs 
apply  to  the  same  men.  women,  and  your..:- 
sters  Television  has  crystallized  Into  the  1  -x 
road.  .  .  ." 

"TaASH:    100  TO  1" 

Indeed  it  has  Charles  Sopkln  concl.ued 
his  "Seven  Glorious  Days.  Seven  Pun-Filleil 
Nights"  of  watching  New  York  City's  tele- 
vision  with  the  observation:  "(Televi.sii  :; 
Is  dreadful,  make  no  mistake  about  that  K 
I  did  not  convey  that  feeling  throughout  tii? 
book,  then  I  have  failed  rather  badly  I 
naively  expected  that  the  radio  would  run  i 
to  1  in  favor  of  trash  It  turned  out  to  ^e 
closer  to  100  to  1" 

Given  the  great  unfulfilled  needs  that  tee- 
vision  could  serve  In  this  country  and  is  y.<.'' 
given  the  great  evil  that  the  evidence  teiiris 
tc  suggest  It  Is  presently  doing,  one  in 
share  the  Judgment  of  the  late  Senator  |  R  ■)- 
ert  P  (  Kennedy  that  television's  perform- 
ance Is.   in  a  word,  "unacceptable." 

The  popular  outrage  and  cries  for  reforin 
are  warranted  They  must  be  heeded  If  they 
are  not.  I  fear  for  popular  remedies  that  will 
be  unfortunate  from  everyone's  point  of  view 
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Responsible  broadcasters  know  what  mtut 
be  done  I  pray  they  will  get  on  with  the 
task. 


NAM-JOHNSON  FOUNDATION  CON- 
FERENCE ON  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:  A  DE- 
SIGN FOR  ACTION 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wncoHsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRESENTATTVXB 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  a  good  many  others  are  Ju«t  talk- 
ing about  our  economic  future,  some- 
thing is  being  done  about  It  In  Racine, 
Wis.,  one  of  the  fine  cities  In  my  district. 

The  Johnson  Foundation,  whose  par- 
ent company  msoiufactures  household 
products  known  throughout  the  world. 
In  conjunction  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  has  Just  con- 
cluded a  3-day  conference  In  Racine  to 
design  a  plan  of  action  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  black  capitalism  head  on. 

Because  of  the  need  in  this  area  of  our 
economic  progress,  I  feel  certain  the 
details  and  structure  of  this  excellent 
conference  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers 1 
Urban   and  Rural   Economic  Dcvixopmcnt: 

A   Design  fob  Action,  Sponsored  bt  Na- 
tional AssocxATioN  or  MANUTACTuans  in 

Cooperation  With  the  Johi)(son  Potjnda- 

TioN,  Makch  4  to  6.   1969 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  to  design 
a  plan  of  action  that  will  provide  guidelines 
lor  Urban  and  Rural  Ek:onotnlc  Develop- 
ment.  To  make  this  conference  meaningful, 
representatives  have  been  invited  from  "the 
Dlack  Community  and  Rural  America,  from 
Business,  Industrial,  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions, from  the  Educational  System,  and 
Behavioral  Scientists. 

A  variety  of  concepts  will  be  explored  that 
must  be  considered  If  Inner  city  and  rural 
entrepreneurial  and  capital  formation  activ- 
ity Is  to  t«  launched  Into  a  position  of  being 
truly  representative  of  the  principles  of 
-raind  private  enterprise. 

The  conference  must  reflect  two  realiza- 
tions: first,  there  Is  a  need  to  consider  those 
1  oncepts  that  might  be  relevant  to  any  form 
I'f  economic  development;  and  second,  that 
the  effective  programs  already  In  existence 
need  to  be  examined  with  care  In  terms  of 
their  successes  and   their  failures. 

This  conference  will  pose  two  basic  ques- 
tions that  reflect  many  ramifications. 

first;  What  elements  are  involved  in  de- 
fining Economic  Development  In  Urban  and 
Rural  America? 

Second:  What  must  be  done  to  achieve 
meaningful  results  and  best  carry  out  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  strategies  Involved? 

WHAT  ELEMENTS  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  DEFININO 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TTRBAN  AND  RITRAL 
AMERICA? 

Black  capltaliam:  What  is  it? 
Are  we  only  concerned  with  "entrepreneur- 
.'^hlp"  (le.  small  business,  started  and  man- 
:ieed  by  black  people)?  Are  we  thinking  pri- 
marily of  companies  as  subsidiaries  launched 
by  larger  corporations  and  eventually  owned 
.tnd  operated  by  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity? Is  "black  capitalism"  different  from 
capitalism"   as   traditionally   defljied?   Does 
black  capitalism"  Imply  "sheltered  markets" 
.ind  "guaranteed  loans"?  Should  these  con- 
cepts be  limited  to  the  tirban  areas  only? 
Is  "black  capitalism"  feasible? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  is  meant  by  rural  economic  develop- 
ment? 
Can  we  Ignore  the  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment In  Appalachla  or  other  non  urban 
arecM  where  economic  conditions  are  lees 
than  stable?  What  Is  the  state  of  capital  for- 
mation and  new  business  development  In 
otir  rural  areas?  What  can  be  done  to  Improve 
the  situation  while  we  direct  so  much  op- 
parent  effort  to  our  urban  areas? 

LIST  or  PARTICIPANTS 

Robert  W.  Anderson,  Director  of  Urban 
Affairs,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph  L.  Baldwin.  Vice  President-Project 
Development,  United  States  Oypeum  Urban 
Development  Corporation,  Chicago,  111. 

Karl  Bays,  Vice  President,  American  Hos- 
pital   Supply   Corporation,    Evanston,    111. 

Mrs.  Del  Behrend,  Research  Director, 
Small  BuBlneas,  Urban  Affairs,  Bank  of 
America,  San  Pranclsco,  Caltf. 

James  H.  Blow,  Jr..  General  Manager. 
Rochester  Business  Opporttmltles  Corpora- 
tion. Rochester.  N.T. 

C.  Eugene  Boyd,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  The 
Coca  Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  Brewer,  President,  Nairobi  Corpora- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cvtrtls  A.  Brooks,  Executive  Director,  Co- 
lumbus Metropolitan  Area,  Community  Ac- 
tion Organization,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Deane  Buchanan,  Administrative  Assistant. 
Negro  Industrial  &  Economic  Union,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Berkeley  G.  Burrell.  President.  National 
Business    League,   'Washington.    D.C. 

John  H.  Chandler.  Vice  President.  The 
Danforth    Foundation.   St.    Louis.    Mo. 

Harold  K.  Charlesworth.  Associate  Dean, 
Extension  Division  of  Development  Services. 
College  of  Business  &  Economics,  University 
of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky 

David  J.  Chrlstensen,  Director  Community 
Relations,  CNA  Financial  Corporation.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

John  Clay.  President.  Businessmen  Devel- 
opment  Corporation.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Paul  Cody.  Director  of  Urban  Affairs.  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc..  Racine.  Wis. 

Walter  Cooper,  Chairman  pro  tem.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Black  Economic 
Development,  Washington,  DC. 

Richard  Comuelle,  President.  Center  for 
Independent  Action,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edgar  Crane,  Illinois  Senate  Staff,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Milton  O.  Davis.  Director.  Urban  Develop- 
ment Division,  Hyde  Park  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Byron  DeHaan,  Public  Affairs  Manager, 
Caterpillar  Tractor   Company,   Peoria,  111. 

Morgan  Doughton,  President,  Program  De- 
velopment Institute,  New  York.  NY. 

P.  T.  Drotnlng,  Manager  Public  Relations. 
American  Oil  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Dennis  Durden,  Vice  President,  Federated 
Department  Stores.  Inc..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Francomano.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Junior  Achievement,  New  York.  NY. 

Marvin  L.  Franklin.  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, BartlesvlUe.  Okla. 

Donald  M.  Graham.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  111. 

Garland  C.  Gulce.  Executive  Director.  Chi- 
cago Economic  Development  Corporation. 
Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Hagler,  Manager,  Community  Af- 
fairs, General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Walter  A.  Hamilton,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Domestic  Business  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Washington,  DC. 

T.  George  Harris.  Editor,  Careers  Today,  Del 
Mar,  Calif. 

Thomas  T.  Hart.  Ek:onomlc  Development 
Corporation  of  Greater  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Heavenrlch.  Acting  Chief  Econ- 
omist,  Division   of   Economic   Development, 
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city  of  Milwaukee,  Ofllce  of  the  Mayor,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Gary  Herzberg,  Manager.  Financial  Plan- 
ning, General  Mills,  Inc  ,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Adolph  Holmes.  Associate  Program  Direc- 
tor. National  Urban  League.  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Kenneth  D.  Howard,  Industrial  Relations 
Special  Assistant,  Eastman  Kodak  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester,  NY 

Bennett  J.  Johnson.  EWrector.  Talent  As- 
sistance Program,  Chicago.  111. 

Hymon  T.  Jc^nson,  Community  &  Em- 
ployment Coordinator,  Great  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Tea  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  C.  Johnson,  Trustee,  The  Johnson  Foun- 
dation, Racine,  Wis. 

Loyal  Jones,  Executive  Director.  Council  of 
the  Southern  Mountains.  Berea.  Ky. 

Thomas  B.  Jones.  Vice  President.  Lionel  D. 
Edle  &  Company.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lloyd  O.  Kaldor,  Program  Coordinator, 
Small  Business  Administration.  Chicago.  111. 

John  L.  Komlves,  Director,  The  Center  for 
Venture  Management,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Daniel  V.  Lemanskl,  Marketing  Depart- 
ment, Northern  Illinois  University.  DeKalb, 
111. 

David  McClelland,  Chairman.  Soclai  Rela- 
tions Department.  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Robert  W.  McKeand.  Director  Equal  Op- 
portunity Program.  Systems  Group  of  TRW, 
Inc..  Redondo  Beach.  Calif. 

Robert  McKersie,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations.  Graduate  School  of  Busineee. 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Ill 

Floyd  B  McKlssick,  President.  McKlsslck 
Enterprises,  Lnc  .  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dunbar  McLawrln.  President,  Ghettonom- 
Ics,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  McMurtry,  President.  Inner  City 
Business  Improvement  Forum,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  E.  Meech,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Northwestern  National  Bank  of  Min- 
nesota. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Joseph  B.  Nelson,  Executive  Director, 
Racine  Environment  Committee,  Inc.,  Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

D.  Peter  Newqulst.  Vice  President-Urban 
Affairs,  Commerce  Trust  Company,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Daniel  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Parker  Pen   Company,   JanesvlUe,   Wis. 

.Arthur  H.  Rogow.  Administrator  of  Own- 
ership Opportunity  Program.  Menswear  Re- 
tailers of  America,  Washington.  DC. 

Carlos  Rivera.  Coordinator.  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Spanish  Speaking  Economic 
Development,  Washington.  DC 

Douglas  Sands.  Chief.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  Community  Relations  Service.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Aaron  Schelnfeld.  Chairman,  Manpower, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Fred  W.  Shewell.  Vice  President.  Con- 
tinental IlUnoU  NaUonal  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  Chicago.  HI. 

Robert  Smith.  Director,  Program  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Information,  North  Carolina 
Manpower  Development  Corporation,  Chapel 
Hlll,N.C. 

Thomas  C.  Stevens,  President.  Dominican 
College,  Racine.  Wis. 

James  H.  Tlnsley,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Warner  and  Swasey  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dempsey  Travis.  President,  United  Mort- 
gage Bankers  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  W.  Wallace,  Ertrector  of  Public  Relations, 
Ell  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  H.  Wandless.  Senior  Urban  Affairs 
Advisor.  Midwest  Research  Institute.  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

James  Ward,  President.  Special  Market  Re- 
sources, Washington.  D.C. 

James  Watts,  Impact  Chemical  Products, 
Inc..  Chicago.  111. 

Mayfleld  K.  Webb,  President,  The  Alblna 
Corporation,  Portland.  Oreg. 
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WUford  L  White.  Director  Small  Biisln«M 
Ould&nce  and  Development  Center,  Howard 
University.  Waahlngton.  DC 

Ro^er  WUktna.  Program  Officer  of  Social 
Development.  Ford  Foundation  New  York 
N  Y 

John  D  Whlsman  States'  Regional  Repre- 
•cntatlve.  TTie  Appalachian  Regional  Comml.n- 
8lon.  Waahlngton.  DC 

Harry  H  Woodward  Jr  Director  of  Educa- 
tion   Stone-Brandel   Center.   Chicago.   Ill 

Pred  Zulack.  Director  of  Home  Planning. 
The  Singer  Company   Inc    New  York   N  Y 

Leonard     Storey     Zartman      Assistant     ti> 
Patrick  Moynlhan.  Urban  Affairs  Council   The 
White  House    Washington.  DC 
Sattonal  Association  of  Manutarturft  ^ta/f 

J  J  Bleber.  Vice  Prealdent  MIflwest  Di- 
vision. National  Aaaorlatlon  of  Mnnufactur- 
er».  Chicago.  Ill 

William  P  X  Plynn.  Asautant  to  the  Vice 
President.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. New  York,  N  Y 

W  P  Oullander.  Prcslden',  National  .\sso- 
clatlon  of  Manufacturers    New   York.   N  Y 

William  H  McO.iighev  Senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident. National  Assoclatl  n  of  Manuf.«ctur- 
ers    New  York.  N  Y 

Paul  Slater  Director  Urban  Affairs  -Study 
Oroup*  National  Association  of  Manufactu- 
ers.  NwrTork.  N  Y 

Robert  H    Waechter    Prognm  Director.  Ur- 
ban  Affairs.   Midwest   Division.   National   As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  Chicago.  111. 
Thf  Jnh.nfon  FoundaCton  staff 

Leslie  Paffrath,  President 

Oeorge   CKjss.    Senior    Program    Associate 

Rita    Ooxlman.    Program    .Associate 

Sister  Rosit<t  Uhen.  Senior  Program  Asso- 
cl.ite  for  Urbitn  Affairs 

Kenneth  A  Kautzer.  Administrative  As- 
sistant 

SonU  Christie.  Program  Assistant. 
Observers 

Elmer  Anderson.  Director.  Milwaukee  Ur- 
ban Leai^ue    Milwaukee    Wis 

Betty  Bahl.  The  Bridge    Chicago    I'.". 

John  H  Batten.  President.  Twin  Disc.  Inc  , 
Racine.  Wis 

Allan  Blradorf.  Sfjeclil  Assistant  on  Urban 
Affairs  Milwaukee  Jewish  Council.  Milwau- 
kee  Wis 

R  T  Br>ant  Carr.  Associate  Director  Ur- 
ban League  of  Racine.  Inc  .  Racine,  Wis 

Ernest  Denny  Executive  Director,  Racine 
Couftty-eC».  Racine  Wis 

WKIlam  K  Eastham,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent— United  States  Operitlons.  3.  C  John- 
son and  Son.  Inc  .  Racine.  Wis 

Charles  Bngman  Vice  President.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin   Madison.  Wis. 

Sig  Olsaler  Edltorn:  Staff.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Billwaukee.  Wis. 

J,*me«  Hamilton.  President  Greene  Manu- 
facturing Company   Racine  Wis 

Wilbur  Johnston.  Executive  Director  Ur- 
ban League  of  Racine    Inc  .  Racine.  Wis 

Dennis  C  Kelsey  Branch  Manager.  Small 
Business   Administration.   Milwaukee.   Wis 

James  L  Ketelson.  President,  J  I  Case 
Company   Racine.  Wis. 

Harold  H  Lenta.  I»resldent.  Carthage  Col- 
lege  Kenosha    Wis 

Roger  D  MulhoUen.  .Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  3  C  Johnscin  &  Son. 
Inc    Racine,  Wis. 

James  Page  Project  .Assistant.  Human  Re- 
lations In.stltute,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Bernard  H  Regenburg,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Com- 
pany. Racine.  Wis 

Harold  Stassen.  Stassen  &  Kephart,  Phila- 
delphia  Pa 

Julian  Thomas.  J  I  Case  Company.  Ra- 
cine. Wls 

Israel  Unterman  D  B  .A  Project  Director. 
Education  In  Business  Administration  for 
Negroes.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness.   Harvard    University     Cambridge     Mass 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PIOOaAM 

March  4  9  30  a  m  Plenary  session.  Terrace 
Rtxim 

Welcome  S  C  Johnson,  trustee,  the  John- 
son Foundation 

Introduction  William  H  McOaughey.  Sen- 
ior Vice  President.  National  Association  of 
.Manufacturers 

Opening  Statement.  Conference  Modera- 
tor WUUam  F  X  Flynn,  Associate  Director 
of  Urban  .Affairs  National  Association  of 
M  inufactiirers 

The  Role  of  the  Black  Community  Floyd 
B  McKlsslck.  President  McKlssIck  Enler- 
pr.ses    Inc 

The  R. .le  of  Behavioral  .Science  David  Mc- 
Clelland Chairman  So<-|«l  Relations  Depart- 
ment   Harvard  Business  .School 

11   00  a  m      Coffee  and  Tea  will  t>e  Served 

11  l.T  a  m  Plenary  Ses8l(jn,  Terrace  Room 
The    Rt)le    of    the    Private    Sector      Daniel 

Parker    Chairman  ':4  the  Board,  Parker  Pen 
Company 
Discussion 

12  30  p  m     Hospitality 

12  4.i  p  m  Luncheon  will  be  Served 
2  00  p  m  Group  A  dl.scusslon  with  Mr 
.McKlsslck  Library  Group  B  dl8<usslon  with 
Dr  .McClelland.  Cypress  HcMim.  Group  C  dis- 
cussion with  Mr  Parker.  Theatre  Conference 
Room 

2  45  p  m  Group  A  discussion  with  Dr 
McClelland  Library:  Group  B  discussion  with 
Mr  P  trker  Cypress  Room.  Group  C  discus- 
sion with  Mr    McKlsslck    Theater  Conference 

Ri-X'TTt 

3  30  p  m     Refreshments 

3  45  p  m  Group  .A  discussion  with  Mr 
Parker,  Library.  Gr<iup  B  dLscusslon  with 
Mr  McKlsfilck  Cypress  Room:  Group  C  dis- 
cussion with  Dr  McClelland,  Theatre  Confer- 
ence Room 

4  30  p  m  Plenary  Session.  Terrace  Room 
Feedback  Observations  from  each  Group 
Details   of   Group   Sessions    to   develop   ".A 

Design  for  Action  '  presented 

5  30  p  m     Hospltalltv 

6  00  p  m     Dinner  will  be  Served 

T  30  p  m     Plenary  Session.  Terrace  Room 

9  30  pm  .Adjourn  Return  to  Racine 
Motor  Inn 

.March  5  9  00  a  m  Plenary  Session,  Ter- 
race Rixim 

The  Role  of  Education  Rt.bert  .McKersle. 
Professor  of  Industrial  Relations.  University 
of   Chicago.   Graduate  SchcK^l   of   Business 

The  Role  of  Government  Walter  A  Hamil- 
ton Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Buslne.s.s  Policy.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington    D  C 

The  Role  of  Financial  Institutions  Don- 
ald M  Graham,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  i  Trust  Corn- 
pan  v 

10  30  am      Coffee  and  Tea  will  be  Served 

10  45  a  m  Plenary  Session,  Terrace  Room 
Discussion 

n   30  a  m.    Hospitality 

11  45  am     Luncheon  will  be  Served 

1  00  pm  Group  .A  discussion  with  Dr. 
McKersle  Library:  Group  B  discussion  with 
Mr  Graham,  Cypress  Room;  Group  C  dis- 
cussion with  Mr  Hamilton.  Theatre  Confer- 
ence Room 

130  pm  Group  A  dlscu.sslon  with  Mr. 
Graham.  Library;  Group  B  discussion  with 
Mr  Hamilton.  Cypress  Rixim.  Group  C  dis- 
cussion with  Dr  McKersle,  Theatre  Confer- 
ence Room. 

2  00  pm  Group  .A  discussion  with  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Library.  Group  B  discussion  with 
Dr  McKersle.  Cypress  Room;  Group  C  dis- 
cussion with  Mr  Graham,  Theatre  Confer- 
ence Room. 

2  30  p.m.  Plenary  Session.  Terrace  Room. 
Feedback   Observations   from   each   Group. 

3  OO  p  m.     Refreshments 

3   15  p.m.:  Resume  Group  Design  Sessions. 

5   15  p  m  Plenary  Session.  Terrace  Room 

5  30  p  m  .Adjourn,  Return  to  Racine 
Motor  Inn 
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6:30  p.m.:  Return  to  Wlngspread. 

6  45  pm.:  Hospitality. 

7.15  pjn  :   Dinner  will  be  Served. 

8  30  p  m. :  Pro  Arte  Quartet  University  oj 
Wisconsin 

9:30  p.m     Return  to  Racine  Motor  Inn 

March  6.  9  00  am  Plenary  Session  Ter- 
race Room 

Final  Group  Design  Session 

11  00  am  Coffee  and  Tea  will  be  Served 
1115  ajn  Plenary  Session.  Terrace  Room 
Group  A  Design  Presentation. 

Group  B  Design  Presentation. 
Group  C  Design  Presentation. 

12  45  p  m      HoeplUllty 

1  00  p  ni      Luncheon  will   be  Served 

2  15  pm  Plenary  Session,  Terrace  Room 
The  Next  Step    W   P   Oullander,  Preslden- 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Discussion 

3  15  p  m     Departure. 


A  FREE  BALLOT— A  FREE  COUNTRY 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker.  Freedom.'^ 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  has  awarded 
Capt  Jon  M  Samuels,  one  of  Its  top  free- 
dom awards. 

The  Air  Force  captain  received  the 
Georsie  Washinnton  Honor  Medal  and  a 
$100  ca.sh  prize  for  a  letter  he  wrote  on 
"A  Free  Ballot — A  Free  Country"  while 
servint;  with  the  35th  Security  Police 
Squadron  at  Phan  Rang  Air  Base.  Viet- 
nam. 

Captain  Samuels  was  born  in  San 
Bernardino.  Calif  .  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

He  was  designated  a  distinguished  Air 
Force  ROTC  uraduate  and  was  commis- 
sioned on  June  10,  1964.  Later  he  wa.s 
assi^'ned  to  the  441.st  Air  Force  Squadron 
at  Yokota  Air  Base.  Japan.  Wliile  there, 
he  attended  the  Basic  Airborne  School 
In  AuKU.>.t  1966  he  attended  the  American 
University  graduate  program  in  correc- 
tional administration  in  Washington. 
DC  In  January  1968  he  was  assigned  to 
Vietnam  and  returned  in  Januarj-  1969 
He  is  presently  assigned  as  an  exchange 
officer  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Cat- 
terick.  Enkjland. 

Ainon^  his  decorations  are  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  V"  device,  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal,  and  the  Viet- 
name.se  Gallantr>-  Cross  with  Silver  Star, 
He  has  been  nominated  for  the  Korean 
Army  Commendation  Medal. 

Captain  Samuels'  award- winning  let- 
ter reads  as  follows ; 

October  23.  1^68 

The  night  enfolds  me  In  an  unwelcome 
embruce  Outside  my  bunker,  .acros.s  the 
wire    the  enemy  tllrts  with  the  darkness 

Sweeping,  .searching,  my  cye.s  seek  the  In- 
visible, the  sounds,  the  shapes,  lurking  just 
beyond  In  the  shimmering  elephant  grass.  Is 
that  Charlie"?  I  am  ready — weapon  clean 
ami'io  dry.  claymores  set.  courage  primeti 
Ten  lonely  hours  each  night. 

I  fancy  myself  a  good  soldier,  come  here  to 
rescue  freedom  or  at  least  a  chance  for  it. 
Freedom,  something  that  In  America  Is  as 
common  as  the  morning  paper. 

.America,  how  far  :iway  tonight!  There.  In 
spite  of  a  few  for  whom  anarchy  is  Eden    we 
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stUl  solve  our  problems  In  the  sanctity  of  the 
voting  booth.  For  we  have  learned  that 
though  democracy  can  be  won  with  bullets,  It 
can  only  be  sustained  with  ballots. 

To  vote  Is  a  quiet  act  of  courage.  The  voter, 
standing  alone,  confronts  the  world's  in- 
soluble problems  and  Mlects  thoM  men  to 
whom  he  will  tnut  hla  destiny.  In  tbat  mo- 
ment he  too  mounts  the  barrleade*.  Tbe  free 
ballot  Is  the  heir  of  Patrick  Henry  rising  to 
address  the  Virginia  House.  George  Washing- 
ton standing  firm  In  the  face  of  sunshine 
patriots,  Lincoln  at  Oettysburg,  and  John 
Kennedy  challenging  a  new  generation. 

The  secret  ballot  Is  the  great  weapon  In  a 
free  man's  arsenal.  With  It.  he  makes  one 
voice  a  symphony,  tells  his  leaders  where 
they  shall  lead  him.  silences  the  demagogue, 
and  gives  new  life  to  the  Republic. 

Should  his  courage  waiver,  should  he  cease 
to  employ  this  weapon,  there  are  forces  at 
large  who  will  fill  the  void  stealing  his  free- 
dom 

Dissent  expressed  at  the  ballot  box  garners 
no  cheers,  accrues  the  dissenter  no  public 
honors,  and  gives  him  entrance  to  no  sanc- 
tuaries. It  merely  breathes  life  Into  a  govern- 
mental system  that  logically  should  not  have 
.survived  these  past  180  plus  years.  The  bal- 
lot exercised  freely  and  responsibly  earns  no 
profit  except  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
vironment where  freedom  flourishes. 

America,  how  far  away  tonight!  A  time  of 
preat  strife  is  upon  you.  Your  path  api>ear8 
clouded  and  only  your  citizens  singing  out 
their  decisions  can  clear  your  way.  Their  free 
ballots   are   their   free  country. 

Morning  light— I  have  stood  my  post.  To- 
day, I  must  mall  my  absentee  ballot  for  my 
free  tomorrow  depends  upon  It. 


COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  explanation  of 
the  background  and  purpose  of  H  Jl.  474, 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement.  This  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  and  as  the  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
expect  to  participate  actively  in  the  hear- 
ing program  that  the  chairman  has 
mentioned. 

We  know  that  improvements  can  be 
made  in  Government,  and  especially  mil- 
itary procurement  and  contracting,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  in  a 
S50  billion  volume  of  annual  procure- 
ment $1  billion  can  be  saved  by  a  mere 
2-percent  improvement  in  eflBclency,  an 
amount  that  is  equivalent  to  three  times 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  entire 
Headstart  program.  The  improvements 
must  come  from  both  buyer  and  seller. 
The  Government,  as  buyer,  needs  more 
trained  personnel,  more  efficient  pur- 
chasing and  inventory  management.  The 
contractor,  as  seller,  needs  to  do  a  better 
job  of  contract  performance  and  man- 
agement, judging  by  frequent  reports  of 
cost  overruns  of  up  to  200  to  300  percent 
and  failure  to  meet  performance  stand- 
ards on  our  major  new  weapon  systems. 

I  would  hope  that  the  techniques  and 
methods  for  systems  management  could 
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be  improved  to  the  point  where  problems 
are  identified  much  earlier  in  the  pro- 
curement process,  before  things  get  out 
of  hand  and  before  the  Government — 
and  the  taxpayer — are  faced  with  large 
financial  burdens  not  anticipated  or 
lilanned  for. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  will  examine  in  some 
depth,  the  unique,  and  rather  disturbing 
way  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  falls 
to  scrutinize  the  Defense  budget  and 
military  procurement  programs  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  it  does 
the  budgets  of  domestic  agencies. 

This  is  the  result  of  both  inadequate 
manpower  and  the  nature  of  the  Defense 
budget  process  itself. 

For  example,  there  was  one  BOB  ex- 
aminer assigned  to  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, and  one  examiner  assigned  to  the 
anti-balllstlc-misslle  system.  There  is 
somethng  basically  wrong  when  a  gov- 
ernment gives  equal  Budget  Bureau  at- 
tention to  an  ABM  system,  with  pro- 
jected expenditures  of  anywhere  from  $5 
billion  to  $50  billion,  or  as  high  as  $400 
billion,  and  the  Headstart  program 
which  has  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$338  million  in  fiscal  1970. 

Furthermore,  domestic  agency  budgets 
are  given  different  and  less  Intense  scru- 
tiny than  the  Defense  budget.  In  all  de- 
partments of  Grovemment  except  for  the 
Defense  Department,  budget  examiners 
conduct  an  independent  analysis  and  re- 
view which  is  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  In  Defense,  budget  ex- 
aminers work  not  independently,  but 
with  their  Defense  counterparts,  and  the 
analysis  and  review  are  submitted  first 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather  than 
to  the  Budget  Director.  Only  after  the 
Secretary  has  approved  it,  is  the  review 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Director.  The 
result  of  this  procedure  is  that  whereas 
other  Secretaries  must  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  him  overrule  the  Budget 
Director,  in  the  case  of  Defense,  the 
Budget  Director  must  go  to  the  President 
to  overrule  the  Secretary'. 

■•This  process,  of  course,  shifts  the 
whole  budget  process  power  structure 
and  renders  the  Bureau  almost  impotent 
as  a  force  for  independent  analysis  of 
military  procurement  programs. 

In  any  case,  we  hope  to  get  more  in- 
formation and  insight  into  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  process  as  a  result  of 
the  hearing  program  which  the  chairman 
has  announced.  Our  subcommittee 
wishes  to  be  objective  and  fair,  not  to 
avoid  controversy,  but  to  hear  all  sides. 
We  do  not  propose  to  utter  all  the  words 
of  wisdom  on  the  subject  but  hopefully 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
curement process  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  work  of  the  expert  commission 
which  H.R.  474  would  establish. 


PASS  -PREVENTICARE"  NOW 
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in  enacting  this  urgently  needed  program 
is  not  only  senseless,  but  tragic.  I  say  this 
not  because  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors, 
but  because  I  have  known  thousands  of 
persons  who  would  be  alive  today  if 
"preventicare"  was  law. 

"Preventicare"  would  enable  persons 
50  or  older  to  receive  a  free  medical 
examination  regularly  at  health  pro- 
tection centers  where  diseases  could  be 
detected — but  not  treated.  Results  of  the 
examinations  would  be  sent  to  physicians 
who  care  for  the  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to 
assist  the  adult  population  of  the  United 
States — especially  the  aged  and  aging — 
in  protecting,  maintaining,  and  improv- 
ing their  health. 

The  existence  of  modern  equipment 
and  techniques  make  possible  the  efficient 
and  rapid  appraisal  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  for  signs  of  chronic  diseases, 
including  heart  and  vEiscular  diseases, 
cancer,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  plaucoma, 
and  kidney  disease.  A  "preventicare" 
program  would  utilize  such  equipment 
and  methods. 

Under  the  bill,  which  is  being  chiefly 
sponsored  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  legis- 
lative pioneer  of  "preventicare,"  Harri- 
son A.  Williams.  Jr..  U.S.  grants  would 
help  plan,  establish,  and  operate  regional 
health  protection  centers  to  provide 
health  appraisal  and  disease  detection 
services. 

Another  section  would  provide  Federal 
funds  for  specialized  training  in  operat- 
ing the  centers  through  working  intern- 
ships for  physicians,  nurses,  health  coun- 
selors, referral  specialists,  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  other  skilled  health  per- 
sonnel 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions  and 
other  organizations  for  developing  and 
executing  programs  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  personnel  involved  in  operat- 
ing the  centers. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
read  that  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  outgoing 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  also  advocated 
the  passage  of  "preventicare"  in  the 
medicare  report  he  issued. 

Because  of  past  delays  in  enacting 
"preventicare."  millions  of  persons  have 
either  died  prematurely,  or  suffered 
diseases  that  might  have  been  prevented. 
There  should  be  no  further  delays. 
"Preventicare"  should  be  passed  by  this 
Congress,  so  I  hope  that  many  more 
Members  of  this  House  will  help  cospon- 
sor  it.  Good  health  and  lone  life  are  too 
precious  to  be  taken  for  granted  or  be 
ignored. 


IMPROVED  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 
FOR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF     NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "pre- 
venticare" program  would  save  and  pro- 
long millions  of  lives  in  America.  Delay 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  ic  promote  the  pro- 
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fnslon&l  level  of  the  Nation's  air  traffic 
controllers. 

The  safety  of  all  air  passengers,  crews. 
pUota.  and  plane«  falls  ultimately  upon 
less  than  10.000  controllers  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Admlntetration.  Their  re- 
sponsibility Is  staggering  because  of  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  air  travel  Not 
only  are  about  six  Jets  per  month  added 
to  the  many  fleets  In  this  country,  but 
dozens  of  planes  each  month  are  pur- 
chased and  flown  by  general  aviation 
users. 

Last  July,  these  air  controllers  point- 
edly and  forceably  called  our  attention 
to  the  overburdened  arui  cumbersome  air 
traffic  control  system  Many  decided  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  PAA  pertaining 
to  spacing  for  safety  As  subsequent  in- 
vestigations proved,  these  air  controllers 
were  not  then  or  now  solely  responsible 
for  the  lengthy  delays  In  the  air,  flight 
cancellations,  and  general  tleups  In  the 
passenger  airline  industry.  They  felt  they 
were,  moreover,  forced  to  take  the  ac- 
tions they  did  as  a  direct  result  of  over- 
satui^Uon  of  the  air  traffic  system 

Thje.buclc  stops  at  the  air  controller's 
console  With  split  second  timing  and 
precision  accuracy,  they  must  discharae 
their  responsibilities  for  safety  the  In- 
stant aircraft  comes  into  their  system 
They  must  restrict  the  movements  of  air 
traffic  to  reduce  demands  upon  the  sys- 
tem Without  hesitation  they  must  space 
air  traffic  according  to  the  d'ctates  of 
safety  Anything  less  than  total  effort 
bv  the  air  controller  invites,  and  prob- 
ably  results  in.   disaster   and   deaths 

We  are  faced  with  a  horse-and-bUKgy 
approach  to  the  most  sophisticated  form 
of  travel  history  has  known  What  pos- 
sible utility  is  there  in  P-ylni?  nonstop 
across  the  continent  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
only  to  circle  like  great  flocks  of  migra- 
tory birds  for  hours  above  an  overcrowd- 
ed airport  approach  path'' 

Air  technology  is  constantly  creatins? 
bigger,  faster,  sleeker  planes  Soon  we 
will  have  the  jumbo  jeLs  and  supersonic 
aircraft  And  they  will  be  landing  in  the 
same  manner  of  their  predecessors — 
eventually 

Obviously,  there  are  other  aspects  to 
this  problem  There  are  other  .solutions 
Some  of  these  problems  will  require  en- 
iiineerlng  studies  before  remedial  action 
can  be  prescribed  and  taken  Other  prob- 
lems wnll  require  technological  break- 
throughs in  airport  design 

But  one  step  can  be  taken  today  We 
can  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
air  controllers  must  labor  They  work  in 
a  sweatshop  of  tension  We  can  help  by 
recruiting  able  people,  retaining  the 
qualified  controllers,  and  adequately 
c  :)mpensatlng  air  controllers  commensu- 
rate with  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 
Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Introduce  a 
bill  designed  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
standards  and  qualifications  for  air 
traffic  control  personnel. 

We  must  accept  our  responsibility  and 
act  now  The  number  of  frontline  traffic 
controllers  has  actually  declined  over 
the  pa.st  few  years,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  air  travel  Industry  is  running 
rampant  with  growth  The  technique  of 
air  control  simply  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  technological  revolution  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Industry. 
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The  safety,  then,  of  the  public  and  the 

industry  Is  ours  by  default 

The  bill  which  I  present  today  will: 
Upgrade  the  entrance  requirements  for 
tralneea  by  requiring  controllers  to  have 
either  a  bachelor's  degre«  In  an  accred- 
ited Institution  offering  a  course  In  air 
traffic  control  or  a  mixture  of  experience 
and  2  years  of  college;  require  annual 
physical  checkups  and  semiannual  pro- 
ficiency examinations:  increase  the 
minimum  salary  equal  to  the  Job  and 
the  responsibilities;  aline  retirement 
benefits  with  declining  abilities  as  age 
retards  competence:  establish  three 
categories  of  control  proficiency,  train- 
ing and  compensation:  require  continu- 
ing training  for  all  controllers  to  take 
place  in  the  cockpit  of  an  aircraft,  dis- 
tribute workload  through  the  adjust- 
ment of  personnel  and  the  placing  of 
faculties,  and  will  penalize  the  FAA 
when  controllers  must  work  in  excess  of 
a  40-hour  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  need  more  controllers. 
We  need  to  give  them  better  training  and 
better  hours  of  work,  and  better  equip- 
ment What  we  In  Congress  can  do  is 
pass  basic  legislation  But  we  need  to  do 
more  The  shortage  or  shortcomings  of 
the  controller  system  is  not  alone  the 
fault  of  FAA.  or  Congress  or  the  con- 
trollers We  need  a  unified  and  concen- 
trated and  cooperative  effort  of  an  en- 
tire industry,  seeking  the  help  of  the 
public  Good  controllers  can  be  found  by 
a  broad-based  public  relations  program, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  approach  has 
been  properly  used  Here  Is  a  way  for  all 
of  us  to  help.  I  am  convinced  of  the  need. 
I  have  visited  twice  with  the  controllers 
of  Austin.  Tex  .  and  I  know  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  We  need  legislation  to 
help,  but  we  also  need  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  public,  and  all  allied  and 
related  industrial  segments  of  aviation. 
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ALBERT  PRUDENCE.  OF  CLEVELAND 
PRESS,  WLMS  FREEDOMS  FOUNDA- 
TION AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
credo  of  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  Is 

To  personally  understand  and  maintain 
the  .^merlcan  way  of  life,  to  honor  it  by  his 
own  exemplary  conduct,  and  to  pass  It  intact 
to  succeeding  generations  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  true  .\merlctia. 

Each  year  this  nonprofit,  nonpartisan, 
independent  organization,  using  its  credo 
as  the  .sole  basis  for  judging  nominations, 
makes  Freedoms  Foundation  awards  to 
good  citizens  who  have  substantially  con- 
tributed to  the  goal  set  forth  in  the  foun- 
datlons  charter: 

To  create  and  build  an  understanding  of 
the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  nur  Indivisible 
bundle  of  political  and  economic  freedonis 
Inhert-iu  in  them  To  inspire  love  of  freedom 
and  "o  .iuppurt  the  spiritual  unity  born  of 
the  belief  rhat  man  Is  ,i  dlgnlfted  human 
being  created  In  the  :mage  of  his  Maker  and. 


by  that  fact,  poasesaor  of  certain  Inalienable 
rights 

Albert  Prudence,  who  Is  the  world  news 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  was  a  well- 
deserved  winner  of  one  of  the  founda- 
tion's coveted  awarda  this  year.  Al — in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  outstanding 
Journalists  In  the  country — 1«  also  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  colonel,  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  Intelligence  staff  of  the  Pacific 
Air  Command  and  chief  admissions  rep- 
resentative In  northeastern  Ohio  for  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  I  have  known,  liked, 
and  admired  Al  Prudence  for  many  years 
and  I  am  pleased  at  the  recognition  he 
has  achieved  for  a  combination  of  two  of 
his  many  fine  qualities:  His  ability  as  a 
fine  writer  and  a  devoted  American 

His  moving  letter.  "A  Free  Ballot — A 
Free  Country.  '  which  won  him  his  award. 
follows : 

A  Pud  Ballot — A  F^n  Cot7MT«T 

Just  because  that  ballot  you  marked  In  the 
last  election  was  free,  don't  get  the  Idea  that 
It  was  cheap.  It  was  p*ld  for  In  blood — at 
Valley  Porge.  Verdun.  Berlin.  Tarawa,  Oki- 
nawa. Choein  Reservoir,  Kbe  Sanh.  and 
dozens  of  other  bitter  places  where  youthful 
dreams  are  drowned  In  tears  and  terror 

Those  tears  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
agony  shared  by  others  who  were  subdued  t 
tricked  Into  political  and  economic  slavery 
In  dictatorship  nations  far  from  Amerlra 
They  would  gladly  pay  any  amount  for  the 
privilege  of  a  free  ballot  through  which  thev 
could  change  their  leaders,  shake  oil  cen- 
sorship, eliminate  secret  police,  and  end  harsh 
prison  sentences  for  criticizing  government 
officials  and  their  actions. 

Millions  have  risked  death  or  Jail  bv 
■voting  with  their  feet"  to  get  to  places  where 
a  truly  free  ballot  meant  a  free  countrv 
They  climbed  the  Berlin  Wall,  crawled  ar;d 
prayed  their  way  across  mine  fields  between 
Soviet  satellite  nations  and  the  Pree  World, 
and  painfully  made  their  way  through  moun- 
tains and  jungles  of  Asia. 

Some  of  them  died  In  the  dash  to  freedom. 
But  most  of  them  survived  to  live  in  the 
Pree  World,  where  they  know  they  can 
change  the  government  by  a  free  ballot  with- 
out bloodshed  or  fear.  Tliey  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty there  is  no  price  tag  on  the  ballot 
The  blood  of  others  has  paid  for  It  many, 
many  times  But  they  know— and  have 
'.earned  the  hard  way — that  unless  they  work 
to  keep  the  ballot  free,  their  country  will  not 
be  free  And  their  dreams,  too.  will  be 
drowned  in   tears  and   terror. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  SUBCOMMITTEE 
RESPONSIVE  TO  NEEDS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee recently  conducted  hearings  in 
east  Texas  on  the  potential  flood  dan- 
gers along  the  Sabine  River.  In  addition 
to  Congressman  Jones,  members  attend- 
ing the  hearings  were  Hon.  Prank 
Clark.  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN.  Hon.  Ray  Roberts.  Hon.  EtoN  H 
Clausen.  Hon.  William  H.  Harsha.  Hon 
Robert   V    Denney.   Hon.  Jack  H.  Mc- 
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Donald,  Hon.  Johk  Paul  HAMMnscHUST, 
and  Hon.  Ed  Edmondson. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  and  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  created  a  favor- 
able impression  for  the  Congress  in  their 
hearings  and  In  their  evidences  of  &p- 
preciation  for  the  severe  flooding  prob- 
lems of  the  east  Texas  area. 

We  on  the  House  Public  Works  C<xn- 
mlttee  Intend  to  be  responsive  to  the 
great  needs  of  proper  development  of  our 
Nation,  and  we  will  particularly  acquaint 
ourselVes  with  the  requirements  for 
water  resources  development  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  east  Texas  were  marked  by  con- 
siderable public  attention  as  attested  by 
an  editorial  In  the  Longview.  Tex.,  Dally 
News  commenting  on  the  hearings. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
chance  to  know  of  this  important  work 
being  conducted  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  am  including  this  editorial 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

BuGHTm  OtrrLooK   roa  Sabine 

Proponents  of  full  development  of  the 
Sabine  River  were  greatly  encouraged  with 
the  statements  made  during  and  after  the 
hearing  conducted  here  last  Friday  by  the 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Rep.  Robert  E.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
group,  said  on  two  different  occasions  during 
the  hearing  that  Congresa  is  now  concerned 
with  total  benefits  from  water  projects 
rather  thtm  partial  benefits,  such  as  fiood 
control.  He  went  on  to  say  that  planning 
today  must  consider  the  well-being  of  an 
entire  area  through  the  best  use  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  to  meet  all 
foreseeable  short  and  long  range  needs  and 
goals. 

Congressman  Jones  said  that  "through  our 
efforts  in  Washington  and  your  untiring 
efforts  here  In  Texas,  we  hope  to  expedite  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  protective  meas- 
ures In  order  that  these  Items  may  be  con- 
sidered In  the  next  Omnibus  River  and  Har- 
bor Flood  Control  Bill."  This  would  be  a  big 
step  toward  our  ultimate  goal. 

The  subcommittee's  favorable  reaction  was 
augmented  by  the  announcement  by  Reuben 
Johnson,  deputy  director  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  that  as  soon  as  a  study  of 
the  Sabine  River  Comprehensive  Basin  re- 
port prepared  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
IS  completed,  both  Its  finding  and  the  report 
will  be  sent  to  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
LoiUslana  and  federal  agencies.  After  get- 
ting their  comments,  the  council  will  for- 
ward the  final  recommendations  to  the 
White  House  for  consideration  and  trans- 
mission to  Congrees,  possibly  this  summer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Water  Development 
Board  Is  committed  to  sponsor  and  otherwise 
support  construction  of  the  Mlneola  and 
Lake  Pork  reservoirs,  two  of  the  three  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
its  comprehensive  report. 

The  more  than  400  persons  who  attended 
the  hearing  were  obviously  impressed  with 
the  exemplary  manner  In  which  the  sub- 
committee and  witnesses  functioned. 

ICveryone  was  generotis  in  praise  of  Con- 
fc'ressmtm  Jones  and  his  colleagues,  and  grate- 
ful to  them  for  their  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  Sabine  River  development  program. 
Many  who  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  questions  and  comments  of  the  congress- 
men said  the  proceedings,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  handled,  gave  them  a  better 
■aid  greater  appreciation  of  how  Congrees 
works. 
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Rep.  Ray  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  Flood 
Control  SubcomnUttee.  came  In  for  a  large 
measure  of  praise  from  his  colleagues  for  his 
tlrelen  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  coiutltuency, 
the  state  of  Texas  and  the  nation.  It  was 
at  his  Inyltatlon  that  the  group  came  to 
Longview  to  see  and  hear  evidence  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  Sabine. 

We  are  confident  that  as  a  result  of  this 
congreaalonal  hearing,  the  first  ever  held  in 
Longview.  we  shall  see  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  authorization  of  projects  on  the 
Sabine  River  that  vrtll  bring  total  benefits. 
Including  navigation,  to  the  people  of  this 
area. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  last  Friday  and 
Sattirday  were  "red-letter  days"  In  the  his- 
tory of  East  Texas,  becavtse  more  hope  was 
held  out  to  us  than  ever  before  Insofar  as 
full  development  of  our  water  resources  Is 
concerned. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  COMPUTER 
AGE 


NELSEN    PROPOSAL    WOULD    STEM 
FLOW  OF  SMUT  TO  MINORS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  minnkbota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to- 
day in  Introducing  a  measure  aimed  at 
curbing  the  flow  of  obscene  and  pander- 
ing materials  being  sent  to  juveniles. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  liberalized  al- 
most to  an  absolute  degree  the  standards 
printed  material  must  meet  in  order  to 
be  protected  by  the  constitutional  rights 
of  "freedom  of  the  press." 

The  Court  has  been  clear,  however, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
extend  to  sexually  offensive  materials 
when  minors  are  Involved. 

My  proposal  provides  for  a  fine  of  up 
to  $3,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  5 
years  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  up 
to  10  years  for  subsequent  offenses. 

It  prescribes  these  penalties  to  per- 
sons who  use  the  mails  to  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide  to  a 
minor  any  picture,  drawing,  sculpture, 
motion  picture,  or  similar  visual  repre- 
sentation or  image  of  a  pjerson  or  por- 
tion of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sadomas- 
ochistic abuse,  in  a  manner  designed  to 
primarily  appeal  to  the  viewer's  prurient 
interests,  or  materials  containing  explicit 
descriptions  of  such  things. 

The  problem  of  pandering  literature 
offered  in  "plain  brown  wrappers,"  used 
to  be  a  joke.  Today,  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
laughing  stage. 

Because  of  broad  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretation of  obscenity  as  being  "utter- 
ly without  redeeming  social  importance," 
the  contents  of  the  plain  brown  wrapper 
can  contain  things  of  such  description 
as  to  make  washroom  walls  seem  like 
Robert  Frost. 

We  are  empowered,  and  I  feel  we  are 
obligated,  to  defend  youngsters  and  de- 
fend the  right  of  parents  and  guardians 
to  protect  their  children  against  such 
materials.  This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to 
preserve  those  rights  and  stop  the  flow 
of  unsolicited,  objectionable  materials  to 
the  young. 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  able 
colleague  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Moorhead,  spoke 
Monday,  March  10,  to  a  Conference  on 
Electronic  Data  Processing  sponsored  by 
the  American  Management  Association 
in  New  York  City.  I  have  read  the  speech 
and  find  it  a  most  useful  and  informative 
one.  Congressman  Moorhead  quite  aptly 
speaks  about  a  need  of  the  Congress  lo 
make  comprehensive  use  of  information 
retrieval  systems.  But  he  quite  properly 
cautions  it  should  be  done  rationally  and 
carefully  so  that  incompatible  systems 
are  not  brought  into  being.  It  follows: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  understand  that 
your  Chairman  Is  not  only  an  expert  In  elec- 
tronic data  processing,  but  Is  also  a  loving 
husband:  and  he  proved  both  of  these  when 
he  complimented  his  wife  by  saying.  "Honey, 
after  they  programmed  you.  they  broke  the 
tape." 

Mr.  Rude  is  an  expert — all  of  you  are  ex- 
perts— and  It  Is  very  humbling  for  me,  a  poli- 
tician, to  talk  with  you  about  a  field  In  which 
all  of  you  are  experts. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  an  expert  is  a 
man  who  gets  to  know  more  and  more  f.bout 
less  and  less  until  he  knows  everything  about 
nothing;  whereas  a  politician  is  one  who  gets 
to  know  less  and  less  about  more  anci  more 
until  he  knows  nothing  about  everything. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  address  the  15th  Annual  EDP 
Conference  of  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation, which  this  year  Is  taking  a  good 
look  at  the  management  requirements  of  the 
Nation  In  the  1970's.  The  splendid  program 
which  you  have  created  will  do  much  to  alert 
the  leaders  both  In  public  and  private  sectors 
to  the  proper  role  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing in  the  next  decade.  And  it  Is  appropriate 
that  this  be  done,  as  some  economists  are 
predicting  that  by  the  year  2000,  the  com- 
puter Industry  will  be  the  largest  employer  In 
the  United  States. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  congressional  need  for  Improved  inlorrna- 
tlon  handling,  and  in  doing  this  I  hope  to  set 
forth  the  challenge  which  faces  my  colleagues 
and  me,  and  the  potential  which  EDP  offers 
the  decision-makers  within  the  United  States 
Congress. 

As  you  know,  the  Member  of  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  function  in  several  ways.  First. 
he  Is  responsible  for  rendering  judgments  on 
issues  of  national  and  international  Impor- 
tance. Second,  he  serves  as  the  prime  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  or  State  and  In  this 
capacity  must  see  to  it  that  Its  Interests  and 
future  are  protected.  Finally,  he  strives  to 
fulfill  the  role  of  an  ombudsman — a  servant 
of  the  people — who  is  accessible  to  one  and 
all,  to  help  any  constituent  with  the  most 
critical  or  trivial  problem. 

The  Congress  of  today  U  different  in  many 
ways  from  its  predecessor  bodies. 

In  the  first  Congress,  the  65  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  came  from  constit- 
uencies averaging  33,000  persons.  The  total 
work  load  of  that  group  resulted  in  118  public 
and  private  acts  and  resolutions  being  en- 
acted. 

Today's  Congressman  represents  an  average 
of  450,000  constituents,  and  the  number  may 
double  In  the  next  40  years. 
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When  th«  Congreu  came  into  b«lng.  Uiere 
were  leM  thuD  4  million  p«ople  concentrated 
mostly  between  a  narrow  50-mJle  long  coaatal 
strip  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  tiie 
Appalachian  rldgaUne 

Today  there  are  nearly  300  000.000  people 
spread  all  acr':)ss  the  United  Stated 

In  the  90th  Con^eas.  there  wa»  a  record 
total  of  39  000  bllla  and  reat'luUona  intro- 
luc«d  in  the  two  chambers  In  the  Houae 
alone,  there  were  3B5  quorvim  calls.  478  Yea 
and  Nay  votes,  hundred*  of  dlvUlon.  teller 
and  voice  votea  and  mallbags  of  letters  from 
constituent*  which  included  a«  many  tut  i  iXX) 
letters  dally  to  many  congreaalonal    ilTlceit 

Ours  la  a  growing  nation  with  al.  that 
that  implies.  Wo  are  bigger  more  complex 
and  on  the  move'  The  demands  of  the  cltl- 
iens  fur  security  againat  foreign  and  domes- 
tic 'hreats.  their  expectations  of  a  contlnuallv 
improving  standard  'if  ll'.'lng.  and  their  need 
f'>r  an  unprecedented  range  of  public  serv- 
ices are  placing  atreases  on  the  fabric  of  our 
*<x-lety  which  require  imaginative  and  Imme- 
diate action  by  tho«e  who  govern 

The  Congreaa.  as  a  reflection  of  'lur  society 
finds  the  problems  cijnfronttng  It  to  be  nu- 
merous ind  serious  At  any  point  in  time,  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  forced  to  consider  not 
one  cjctwo  but  several  issues  of  significance, 
ind  these  can  be  decided  only  with  accurate, 
timely,  relevant  information  In  1965.  I 
-ailed  attention  to  the  information  explo- 
sion ■  and  the  potentla.  of  EDP  In  helping 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  age  At 
that   tune.   I  said 

•Responsible  decisionmakers  In  Cioveni- 
ment  and  in  industry  need  new  techniques 
and  systems  of  organizing,  storing,  retrieving, 
integrating,  analyzing  and  testing  the  mul- 
tiple of  factors  upon  which  a  rational  deci- 
sion must  rest  Now  Ls  the  time  to  use  these 
techniques  at  the  highest  level  if  iio\ern- 
ment  where  the  mass  of  relevant  and  Unfxjr- 
tant  information  Is  the  largest,  where  the 
complexity  of  the  interrelationships  Is  the 
greatest  and  hence  where  the  decisionmaking 
u    the   most   dllBcult  ' 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  the  computer  with 
enthusiasm  and  tixlay  has  more  than  4  600 
electronic  devices  to  serve  Its  needs  In  de- 
fense space  atomic  energv  and  urban  prob- 
lems, the  power  of  the  computer  Is  being  har- 
nessed t<i  our  needs  But  the  problem  facing 
us,  ai:  oi  us.  today  is  not  Dhat  of  too  little 
information,  but  of  too  much  We  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  significant 
fact  and  the  inconsequential  detail,  and  we 
In  the  Congress  must  have  equal  access  to 
those  data  which  will  allow  us  to  function 
effectively  On  many  occasions  I  have  spoken 
out  about  the  balance  which  must  be  main- 
tained befA-een  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  This  balance  has  been  jeopar- 
dized as  the  result  of  the  fantastic  demands 
upon  the  time  and  energies  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress 

In  1966  I  made  a  stuclv  of  congressional 
computer  capability  in  preparation  for  a 
speech  before  the  Nauonal  Colloquium  on 
Information  Retrieval  As  a  result  of  my  study 
I  wai  able  to  m:\Ae  the  following  sh<x:lung 
remarks   t.j   the  Colloquium    In   1966   I  .said 

■  Todav  except  for  one  small  unit  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  uses  to  handle  its 
pavroU.  the  Congress  of  the  United  St^ites 
does  not  own  one  penny  s  worth  of  ADP 
equipment 

"When  I  tell  you  this  I  am  expressing  my 
concern  for  the  future  of  representative  gov- 
ernment m  the  United  States 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  over  at 
the  Pentagon  can  conclude,  with  the  help 
of  computers,  that  it  should  be  our  national 
policy  to  phase  out  our  bombers,  that  It 
should  be  our  national  policy  NOT  to  de- 
ploy an  antl-mlsslle  system 

"But  how  can  the  Congress  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  him'  How  can  the  Congress  pro- 
vide or  deny  him  the  necessary  funds,  when 
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the  information  on  which  the  legislative  de- 
cision la  made  comes  out  ul  horse-and-buggy 
procedures?' 

Even  today.  I  Invite  you  on  your  next  visit 
to  Washington  to  lo<:)k  In  on  the  musty  docu- 
ment n-)om  In  the  Capitol  where  papers  at« 
handled  in  ab<jut  the  saiiie  way  they  were 
when  George  Washington  was  President.  BlUs 
are  filed  away  In  rusty  old  metal  boxes  In 
fliiMjr  to  celling  slots  and  accessible  from  an 
lUl  laken  ladder  that  slides  sideways  on  roll- 
ers 

P'T  several  years.  I  have  been  attempting 
••<  in.iMll  in  Members  of  Congress  a  desire  to 
?>eek  new  tools  and  techniques  which  can 
allow  Congress  U)  -erve  the  people  of  this 
country  In  a  more  responsive,  meaningful 
fashion  One  resource  that  will  insure  this 
type  of  effectiveness  on  our  part  Is  the  com- 
puter Prom  the  days  when  I  supported  Con- 
gressman Jack  Hnwiks  of  Texas  your  dls- 
tlngul.shed  speaker  at  this  conference  last 
year,  as  lie  *orked  successfully  to  establish 
a  rationale  and  gttldelines  for  Federal  pro- 
curement and  agency  use  of  computers,  to 
the  present.  I  have  cun.sidered  It  my  duty  to 
inspire  Members  if  Congres.s  to  modernize 
many  of  the  administrative  and  legislatively- 
oriented  routine  activities  of  the  Congress. 
In  my  presentation  in  1966  before  the  Na- 
tional Colloquium  on  Information  Retrieval 
I  noted 

'Oiu-  constitutional  government  with  Its 
delicate  system  of  checks  and  balances  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  computer  capa- 
bility In  the  legislative  branch  I  propose  that 
we  bring  Congress  from  the  horse-and-buggy 
.ige  Into  the  age  of  the  computer   ' 

Even  the.se  efforts  to  create  an  Interest  on 
the  part  of  Congressmen  met  with  criticism, 
and  :rom  people  in  the  electronic  data  proc- 
essing field 

One  ETDP  maga^ne  wrote  a  very  critical 
editorial  .vsking  me.  "  how  will  computers 
supply  the  Integrity  the  sincerity  and  the 
con.science    required    by    the    Congress^" 

However.  Professor  Kenneth  Janda  of 
Northwestern  University,  m  a  letter  to  the 
magazine  corrected  the  over-zealous  etlltor 
and  inslghtfuUv  Instructed  the  writer  that 
I  was  noi  making  the  naive  assertion  that 
computers  would  make  a  bad  congressman 
good  but  merely  that  computers  could  make 
a  good  congressman  better,  and  that  the  Job 
at  that  time  Aas  to  make  other  Members  of 
Congress  aware  of  the  challenge  and  the  po- 
tential of  computer  systems  for  Congress 

To  help  create  computer  Interest  m  Con- 
gress my  friend  and  honored  colleague  Robert 
McClorv  of  Illinois  and  I  last  year  co-hosted 
a  special  seminar  conducted  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  on  the  subject  of  Congress  and  Its 
use  of  computers  .\t  that  meeting  a  score 
of  serious  legislators  from  both  parties  dis- 
cussed candidly  their  hopes  and  feelings 
about  using  a  cnmputer-orleiued  information 
system  Their  reaction  was  encouraging,  and 
a  number  of  these  men  have  written  or 
spoKen  about  the  Importance  of  brlnglr^  tills 
new  capability  to  Capitol  Hill 

Outside  of  Congress  a  few  farslghted  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  have  begun  to 
urge — through  books,  articles,  television 
shows,  and  at  forums  such  as  this — that  Con- 
gress get  on  with  it"  and  adapt  EDP  to 
Its  own  uses  Commentator  David  Brlnkley, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book  "Congress 
Needs  Help.  "  offered  this  observation  about 
the  importance  of  Institutions  adjusting  to 
hanging  londltlons 

Congress  has  great  power,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  government  But  effec- 
tive use  of  power  or  leadership  certainly  re- 
quires change  to  accommodate  to  the  changes 
in  society  .A  leadership  institution  that  falls 
to  change  will  become  an  interesting  and 
perhaps  charming  Irrelevance,  like  the  found- 
er of  the  hardware  bvislness  now  grown  Into 
a  huge  corporate  enterprise,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman whose  oil  portrait  hangs  in  the  board- 
room, who  mouths  19th  Century  platitudes, 
who  Is  ceremoniously  honored  for  his  early 
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achievements  and  always  remembered  on  nu 
birthdays — and  otherwise  Ignored  " 

Similar  messages  were  contained  In  such 
books  as  We  Propose  a  Modern  Congress  ' 
by  the  House  Republican  Task  Force.  Con- 
gress, the  First  Branch  of  Oovernmenl,  poj. 
llshed  by  the  American  Enterprise  Instlt.iwe 
for  Ptibllc  Policy  Research,  and  "Informati  ^n 
Support  for  Llie  Congress,  '  written  by  Char- 
traiid.  Janda  and  Hugo. 

Last  year  there  were  two  computer  semi- 
nars- designed  to  establish  lines  of  com- 
munication between  systems  technology  and 
the  government — held  on  Capitol  Hill.  These 
were  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Washington 
Operations  Council  and  the  Institute  for 
Management  Science,  and  each  seminar  .it- 
tracted  about   100  Members  and  staff 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  held  In- 
troductory computer  seminars  for  Interested 
staff  members,  and  approximately  60  at- 
tended irom  the  Committee  and  Member  uf- 
nces  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

One  large,  nationally-known  corporation 
has  developed  a  fascinating  seminar  on  the 
concepts  of  computers.  To  dale,  several  hun- 
dred Members  and  staff  have  attended  this 
innovative  seminar  at  the  company's  Wash- 
ington Presentation  Center  and  more  .ire 
enrolled   for   future  seminars. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service — which 
handled  over  130.000  requests  for  Members 
last  year — has  also  completed  and  made 
available  several  studies  to  aid  Members  imd 
staff.  Some  of  these  are  "Automatic  Data 
Processing  for  the  Congress  ".  "Systems  .Ap- 
proach. A  Tool  for  the  Congress",  "Applic.i- 
tlon  .jf  ADP  in  Legal  Information  Handling  '. 
and  The  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetiug 
System  More  lmtx)rtantly.  this  has  resulted 
m  more  face-to-face  consultations  between 
LKS.  Members  of  Congress  and  staff 

All  of  this  spade  work  accomplished  the 
objective  of  creating  congressional  Interest, 
.md  there  are  various  "happenings"  tli.it 
indicate  that  Congre«is  may  be  about  to  enter 
the  computer  age  In  fact,  the  problem  may 
have  shifted  from  creation  of  Interest  in 
Computers   to  coordination  of  that   intereft 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  developments 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Clerk  of  'he 
House.  William  'Pat"  Jennings,  steps  have 
been  laken  to  establish  a  machine  capabll.ty 
for  doing  the  payroll  and  maintaining  ..a 
inventory  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, furniture  and  property.  Conslderati  n 
now  Is  being  given  to  the  merits  of  an  .lUt.  - 
matlc  voting  system,  computerized  addressing 
service,  and  the  possibility  of  an  Informati  n 
retrieval  system 

In  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  h.is 
been  using  a  computer  to  perform  computer- 
ized mailing  for  Senators 

Of  particular  interest  to  me.  ius  n  Member 
'if  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, has  been  the  Installation  of  a  termi- 
nal in  the  administrative  office  of  that  group. 
The  device  is  being  used,  through  a  tle-ln  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  computer,  for  the 
handling  of  the  Committee's  legislative  cal- 
endar and  also  affords  access  to  the  synoptic 
and  status  data  of  other  public  bills  and 
resolutions 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus  very  prop- 
erly expressed  an  interest  In  computer  tech- 
nology for  the  Congress,  and  I  was  one  of 
eight  Congressmen,  who  under  the  leadership 
of  Representative  John  Brademas  of  Indlan.i, 
presented  to  the  Caucus  the  following  resoiv.- 
tloni 

"Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Dem- 
X'tTitic  members  in  efforts  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  op>eratlons  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  urge  that  these  efforts 
include  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  use  of 
computers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  proc- 
essing system   " 

I  supported  this  resolution  even  though  I 
l>elleve  that  It  is  but  one  step,  and  much  more 
Is  required  If  we  are  to  bring  Congress  from 
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the  "quia  and  snuff  box  age"  Into  the  age 
of  the  computer. 

The  largest  computer  Installation  on  tbe 
Hill,  and  one  to  which  both  the  Senate  and 
House  have  access.  Is  located  In  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  support  of  congressional  re- 
quests for  Information  support,  which  topped 
130.000  last  year,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  constolted  with  congresalonal  per- 
sonnel about  thoee  priority  areas  of  activity 
where  EDP  could  be  useful.  One  of  these  is 
the  publishing  of  the  "Digest  of  Public  Gen- 
eral Bills,"  which  provides  Members  with  key 
information  on  the  contents,  In  summary 
lorm.  and  status  of  the  thousands  of  pieces 
of  legislation  which  have  been  Introduced. 
More  than  a  dozen  typewriter  terminals  are 
linked  to  this  computer,  providing  researcher 
access  to  certain  categories  of  Information. 

What  we  are  seeing  Is  a  gradual  prolifera- 
tion of  computer  facilities  which  Is  a  usual 
trend  in  a  given  working  environment  as 
many  of  you  well  know. 

Although  the  function  of  continuing  to 
create  interest  in  congressional  computer 
capability  must  go  forward,  the  emphasis 
must  now  shift  to  coordination. 

As  Congress  moves  Into  the  computer  age. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  biggest  mistake  we 
can  make  Is  to  acquire  one  machine  for  mail- 
ing services  and  then  find  that  another  is 
required  for  research,  another  for  file  main- 
tenance, another  for  publication  of  the  Cal- 
endar, another  for  the  Digest,  etc.  The  result 
will  be  an  expensive,  inefficient  group  of  In- 
compatible machines  and  programs  which 
still  fail  to  accomplish  the  Job  and  which  will 
leave  the  Congress  little  better  served  and 
probably  as  far  behind  as  it  Is  now. 

A  strong  inclination  among  most  organiza- 
tions is  to  jump  In  quickly  without  carefully 
considering  long-term  needs.  One  installation 
may  be  great  for  a  limited  application,  but 
leave  software  and  personnel  out  in  the  cold 
when  more  advanced  applications  are  re- 
quired I  hope  that  Congress  will  avoid  this 
pitfall 

Capitol  Hill  computer  systems  must  be 
compatible  They  must  be  able  to  "talk  to 
•ne  another." 

Coordinat.on  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  not  the 
•  asiest  of  tasks  You  start  with  a  bicameral 
.eglslature  with  one  House  having  435  mem- 
bers and  the  other  100  members,  and  you 
must  recognize  that  there  Is  no  single  leader 
c,er  both  Houses 

In  addition,  on  Capitol  Hill  there  are  semi- 
autonomous  bodies  such  as  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Ptib- 
..c  Printer,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
.•)oth  Houses. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  and  again  in  the  91st 
Congress,  wxth  Representative  McClory,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  (H.R.  7012)  designed  to 
•chleve  this  coordination. 

The  bill  features  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
;iendent,  "dedicated"  computer  center,  staffed 
>y  a  highly  professional  staff.  The  purpose  of 
the  center.  :is  set  forth  In  the  bill  Is  to: 

•'  .  .  assist  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
their  officers,  committees,  joint  committees. 
Members,  and  supporting  services  In  the  i>er- 
lormance  of  their  respective  functions  by 
:naking  available  to  them  automatic  data 
.processing  services" 

Under  our  bill,  coordination  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  be  achieved 
hrough  a  Joint  Committee  on  Leg^lslatlve 
Data  Processing  made  up  of  5  representatives 
from  each  body,  with  House  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  Senators  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  with 
party  representation  prevailing  that  In  the 
respective  bodies. 

The  Computer  center  itself  would  be  super- 
vised by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee 

For  expertise  and  further  coordination,  the 
Joint  Committee  would  rely  on  an  independ- 
ent Advisory  Board  made  up  of  8  ex-offlcio 
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members  (the  Director  of  the  Center,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Public  Printer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  both  Houses  of  Congress). 
and  4  data  processing  experts — two  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  two  by  the 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Moorhead-McClory  bill  or  some  simi- 
lar legislation  Is  passed,  Congress  can  begin 
to  Initiate  a  rational.  Integrated,  compatible 
first  phase  of  a  modern  congressional  com- 
puter capability. 

Even  the  first  phase  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight. 

Certainly  we  should  not  buy  the  hardware 
first  and  then  look  for  the  personnel  and 
systems  thereafter — quite  the  contrary. 

There  should  be  a  two-year  design  and  Im- 
plementation period  to  develop  such  a  sys- 
tem as  I  propose.  Consultants  have  estimated 
that  the  initial  cost  for  this  period  would 
range  from  $1.4  to  $1.7  million. 

After  Phase  One  has  been  In  operation  and 
proved  its  worth.  Congress  can  decide 
whether  It  should  move  onward  Into  even 
more  sophisticated  systems,  simulated  en- 
vironments and  so  forth— but  it  is  very  im- 
p>ortant  that  Phase  One  be  designed  and 
coordinated  so  that  It  can  be  expanded  when 
more  sophisticated  usages  are  needed  and 
desired. 

"What  I  am  proposing  Is  scarcely  revolu- 
tionary, for  several  State  legislatures  are  well 
along  in  their  development  of  fairly  sophis- 
ticated computer-centered  systems.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  demonstrated  leader- 
ship in  this  regard,  with  many  services  being 
offered  the  State  legislators;  other  advanced 
systems  have  been  Implemented  in  my  home 
State.  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Florida.  North 
Carolina,  and  Texas.  Thus,  there  is  evidence 
on  every  hand  that  Congress  must  make  use 
of  the  versatility,  adaptability,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  electronic  computer.  Last  year,  I 
urged  that — 

"With  private  enterprise,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  State  legislatures  in  the  com- 
puter age,  Congress  must  change  its  ways 
or  It  win  fall  the  American  people.  Computers 
cannot  make  congressional  decisions,  but  as 
our  world  gets  more  complex.  Congress  will 
be  unable  to  make  rational  decisions  with- 
out computers." 

One  obvious  focus  of  attention  must  be  on 
the  projection  of  congressional  needs  versus 
anticipated  capabilities  of  legislative  branch 
components. 

When  we  speak  of  "needs."  and  many  of 
these  are  very  real,  we  should  attempt  to  re- 
define what  the  Members  and  committees  do 
which  might  be  enhanced  by  computerized 
support.  I  have  noted  the  heavy  volume  of 
requests  for  Information  on  pending  legisla- 
tion— and  keep  In  mind  that  during  the  90th 
Congress  a  record  29,000  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced — and  told  of  how  effective 
the  use  of  EDP  would  be  in  handling  such 
data.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  information  on 
the  status  and  contents  of  bills  should  be 
up-to-the-minute  and  available  by  a  tele- 
phone call  or  through  dialing  in  a  request 
through  a  terminal  with  a  television-type 
screen. 

Committee  activity  Information  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  machine  handling.  With  dozens 
of  standing,  special,  and  joint  committees, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  subcommittees, 
the  lawmaker  Is  hard  pressed  to  know  when 
he  Is  to  be  present  for  a  meeting  or  hearing, 
where  It  is  to  be  held,  the  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  In  some  cases  which  witnesses 
are  slated  to  testify  and  on  what  subjects. 

The  Importance  of  current,  properly  struc- 
tured budgetary  data  scarcely  can  be  over- 
stressed.  Accessibility  to  these  data  often  Is 
difficult  at  best,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
PPB  Systems  In  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congressmen  responsible  for  budget  review 
must  adjust  to  the  new  form  of  presentation. 
Further,  we  need  Information  which  will 
allow  us  to  determine   the  policy   bases   on 
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which  the  budget  was  submitted,  and  the 
real  reasons  why  agency  reductions  were 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
President  prior  to  forwarding  the  budeiet  to 
the  Congress.  I  have  bemoaned  the  fact  many 
times  In  the  past  that  we  have  no  means  such 
as  that  available  to  the  executive  branch  lor 
setting  priorities  to  determine  alternative 
programs  affecting  the  tax  dollar.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  maintains  key  budgetary  in- 
formation in  computerized  form,  and  th? 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  has  placed  the  last  four  years 
of  the  "Budget  Index'"  in  random-access 
storage.  Yet,  the  Congress  has  no  support  at 
all  In  this  vital  p>ollcy  area! 

Access  to  topical  research  Information, 
whether  situated  in  an  executive  branch 
or  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  a  continuing 
need  of  the  Congressman.  I  have  proposed- 
that  there  be  read-out  devices  or  closed  cir- 
cuit television  screens  in  the  offices  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  and  in  all  com- 
mittee offices.  Since  most  of  the  desired  data 
comes  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice— and  I  have  been  outspoken  In  urging 
an  upgrading  of  that  organization — there 
must  be  additional  staff  of  an  uncommonly 
high  calibre.  The  creation  of  a  Selective  Dis- 
semination of  Information  iSDIi  capabilitv 
in  connection  with  what  I  believe  must  be 
called  the  ""Legislative  Research  Service"  is  a 
next  logical  development.  This  would  allow 
each  Member  to  create  his  own  "profile"  of 
Interests,  and  through  a  keyword  matching 
technique  within  the  computer,  generate 
notices  of  new  acquisitions  such  as  booV:!:  't 
articles  which  could  be  checked  by  his  .M.iff 

Would  you  believe  that  we  do  not  t-ven 
have  a  comprehensive  index  to  congressional 
documents,  althovigh  partial  listings  are 
prepared  by  the  Government  Printina:  Office' 
Here  again,  the  computer  is  "a  natural  "  ;  •• 
this  type  of  service.  TTie  Congressman.  '  r- 
sleged  by  constituent  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  simultaneously  striving  to  prepare 
hhnself  for  committee  assignments  and  floor 
debate,  must  be  able  to  check  quickly  exist- 
ing documentation  and  associated  material 
The  computer  can  be  the  instrument  by 
which  these  operations  are  performed. 

Join  me  for  a  moment  as  I  sit  in  my  otlicc. 
reordering  my  schedule  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  day.  Think  how  helpful  it  would  be  to 
retrieve,  through  my  own  console,  informa- 
tion on  issues  up  for  vote,  histories  of  my 
committees'  activity  which  I  can  use  i^r  a 
self-briefine.  and  such  useful  information  Sj 
that  on  Federal  contract  awards  and  lobbyist 
activity.  And  yet  another  area  looms  larce 
where  the  computer  can  servei  that  of  han- 
dling constituent  correspondence  In  .some 
offices  on  the  hill,  staggering  volumes  of  m.iil 
arrive  each  day — as  high  as  5.000  letters  to  a 
single  office!  Piles  are  kept  manually  in  vir- 
tually every  office,  files  which  show  not  only 
which  voters  have  written,  but  \vhat  npc  : 
response  has  been  sent  in  fulfillment  of  a 
request.  The  problems  related  to  indexing, 
storing,  and  retrieving  such  data  are  well 
known  to  an  audience  such  as  this 

And  so  we  see  that  there  is  a  very  reel  need 
for  EDP  within  the  congressional  environ- 
ment. Gradually,  we  are  learning  what  the 
new  machines  can  and  should  do  The  abi'.i-  . 
of  man  to  master  his  tools  has  not  changed 
He  must  study  his  needs  and  plan  accord- 
ingly. Prior  to  establishing  a  master  coniputer 
support  system  for  the  Congress.  I  would 
recommend  that  these  steps  be  taken. 

First,  a  thorough  orientation  and  education 
for  all  involved  in  the  management,  opera- 
tion, and  use  of  the  EDP-centered  system. 
Second,  careful  planning  by  qualified  per- 
sons, including  outside  consultants.  Third, 
a  serious  consideration  of  all  possible  alter- 
natives as  to  equipment  location  and 
configuration,  level  and  type  of  staffing,  and 
functioning  of  the  interface  group  respon- 
sible for  receiving,  revie-wlng.  and  possible 
transcribing  congressional  requests  for  data. 
Fourth,  the  creation  of  a  responsible  monitor 
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of  th»  lystem,  with  autborltj  tumclent  to 
make  uxl  impose  prlorltlM  for  iyit«m  u** 
MM  p«rform*ace.  Without  thas*  logical,  in- 
t«rxlep«ndent  8t«pa.  the  achlevem«Qt  of  a 
uaefui  MrTic«  for  the  Gongreaa  will  b« 
lnip>oaalble. 

In  cloaLDg.  may  I  aak  that  each  of  you  con- 
sider the  problem*  which  I  have  enumerated, 
in    the    light    of    your    own    experience    and 
perception.    Management    problema    in    the 
realm    ckf    lafonnatlon    uee    are    not    unique 
either  to   the  oorporation   prealdent  or  the 
United  State*  Congreoaman    Let  ua  work  to- 
ftethar  to  solve  thaae  problema    Let  u»  com- 
municate our  Qndlnga  and  recommendationa 
'o  the  Improvement  of  the  Nation  at  large 
Our«  la  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  annals 
of  man    To  aurvlve  and  attain  even  greater 
stature  it  muat  be  guided  by  men  who  make 
the  right  decialona.  In  a  democracy  declalona 
are  made  by  the  populace  acting  through  ita 
duly  elected  repreaentatlvea    How  effectively 
they  govern  la  contingent  upon  their  judg- 
menu  baaed  on  valid,  obtainable  information. 
We  have  the  skllla  and   reaourcee.   human 
and  mechanical   to  achieve  more  than  we  can 
Imagine   We  muat  not  (all  to  uae  them  effec- 
tively. There  la  nothing  for  Congreaa  to  fear 
from   the   new   technology,    out   jnly   in   uur 
own  uncertain  graap  of  how  best  to  uae  it. 
Yet.  aa  ^fi«  social  scientist.  Michael  Polanyl 
hu  •alA'^eTe  in  a  totally  new  place  no  one 
has  erplored    before    and   we   can   make   uur 
own  map." 

We  have  today  at  our  tlngertlpa  the  tech- 
nology which  can  aid  ua  in  controlling  our 
surroundings  and  planning  our  destiny 

The  computer  has  become  man's  informa- 
tion machine  giving  curious,  resource- 
f\U.  Intelligent  men  more  time  to  think. 
encouraging  him  to  soar  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  hia  imagination. 

Man  enjoys  a  heritage  of  freedom  in  dctloo 
and  thought.  Let  us  work  together  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  through  an  ex- 
pression of  wiu  and  Intelligence  and  the 
humane  use  of  our  promising  new  tools. 


ABM:  WHOSE  PINGER  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  TRIGOER' 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 


or  irrw  roas 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdavj^arch  12.  1969 

Mr  PIKE  ;j^  Speaker,  on  Februao' 
26.  during  the  discussion  of  the  ABM  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  raised  for  the 
first  time  the  question  of  the  command 
and  control  problems  involved  in  making 
the  decision  to  utilize  an  ABM 

Most  of  the  debate  in  the  past  has 
been  geared  to  the  technological  aspects 
of  the  system— whether  it  could  be  made 
to  work,  or  the  psychological  aspects  of 
the  system— whether  it  would  simply 
trigger  a  rapid  escalation  of  offensive 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  aur  enemies 

Yesterday,  however,  the  command  and 
control  problem  was  again  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  by 
the  testimony  of  three  eminent  .scientist's. 
Dr.  James  A.  Killian,  Jr..  Dr  Herbert  F 
York,  and  Dr.  George  B  Kistiakow.sky 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee 

These  three  experts  agreed  that  de- 
ploying ail  anti-ballistic-missile  .system 
would  mean  quite  simply  that  the  con- 
trol of  our  nuclear  weapons  v^ould  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President  into  the 
hands  of  middle-grade  military  officers 
or  even  computers.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
February  26,  aissuming  the  very  best— 
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that  a  hostile  missile  is  detected  the  mo- 
ment it  13  launched,  and  properly  identi- 
fied as  hostile  at  that  point — no  small 
assumption- -less  than  30  minutes  re- 
main before  impact  Who.  then,  makes 
the  decision  to  ftre  the  ABMs?  The  Pres- 
ident may  t>e  in  Europe,  asleep,  in  an 
airplane,  sailing  on  Blscayne  Bay.  The 
Vice  President  may  be  in  New  York,  or 
Hawaii,  or  fishing. 

ABM's  must  be.  as  the  scientists  said 
yesterday,  a  hair-trigger  operation 
America  has  never  been  geared  for  a 
liair-trigger  response  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack We  were  not  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Liberty's  messages  did  not  get  through, 
nor  did  the  Pueblo's  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  "hair-trigger"  posture,  said  Dr 
York: 

The  power  to  make  certain  llfe-and-death 
decisions  is  inexorably  passing  from  states- 
men and  poUtlclana  to  more  narrowly  focused 
technlclana.  and  from  human  belnga  to  ma- 
chines The  direction  we  are  going  la  not 
toward  the  ultlntate  weapon  but  toward  the 
ultimate  absurdity  We  are  getting  to  the 
point  In  complexity  and  in  the  time  scale 
where  there  is  no  time  for  humans,  and  de- 
cLsluna  are  made  by  machines. 

While  the  President  might  sleep  better 
nights  with  this  awesome  burden  re- 
moved from  his  shoulders,  all  Americans 
must  sleep  a  little  worse  at  the  thought 
of  deploying  a  hair- trigger  nuclear  sys- 
tem under  the  control  of  hundreds  of 
nervoua  ofllcers  and  thousands  of  indif- 
ferent machines 
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STATEMENT  OF  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN 
THE  FIELD  OF  NUCLEAR  PROPUL- 
SION OP  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

(iF  MASsACHusrrrs 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  \farch  12.  1969 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Chet  HouriELD. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  yesterday  reported  to 
the  House  the  results  of  deliberations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  ESiergy 
on  an  amendment  to  the  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  Mutual  Defense  Agree- 
ment concerning  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  This  agreement  covers  the  trans- 
fer of  enriched  uranium  to  the  Umted 
Kingdom  for  use  as  fuel  in  their  subma- 
rines which  will  be  utilized  for  our  mu- 
tual defense  The  statutory  requirement 
of  the  Atomic  EnerRy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  provides  that  no  cooperation 
in  the  military  field  with  any  nation  or 
regional  defense  organization,  covering 
the  transfer  of  classifled  atomic  energy 
information  or  material,  may  be  under- 
taken unless  a  proposed  agreement  for 
.said  cooperation  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  lie  before  the  committee 
for  a  period  of  60  days  while  the  Con- 
gress IS  in  session.  This  60-day  period 
ends  at  midnight  tonight 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  US  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Kingdom  In  nuclear 
submarines    during    the    1970's    will    be 


limited  to  supplying  enriched  uranium 
for  British  submarines.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  UrUted  Kingdom,  with 
U.S.  awl  stance,  has  achieved  a  capability 
in  this  difficult  field. 

This  also  means,  however,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  likely  to  be  subject 
in  coming  years  to  requests  from  other 
governments  for  asslsUnce  of  the  sort 
they  have  received  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  of  course,  has 
been  asked  for  such  assistance  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past;  we  have 
considered  it  in  our  interest  to  limit  our 
assistance  m  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
to  the  United  Kingdom  only.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  it  Is  In  our  Interest — and 
in  the  best  Interest  of  our  allies  as  well- 
to  minimize  the  dissemination  abroad  ol 
this  sensitive  technology. 

I.  therefore,  believe  it  Is  highly  Impor- 
Unt  that  the  United  States  reiterate  to 
the  British  Government  the  importance 
that  we  attach  to  the  protection  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  information.  This 
will  require  continued  consultation  on 
all  contacts  from  other  countries  con- 
cerning requests  for  U.S.  nuclear  propul- 
sion technology.  We  must  make  sure  that 
this  technology  is  safeguarded. 


PROBLEMS  ATTENDANT  TO  A 
GRAZING  FEE  RAISE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  Ncw  MKnco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock 
Industry  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  in- 
dustries in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent, and  It  is  of  pmramount  Importance 
to  many  of  my  constituents  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  be  arrived  at  in 
this  problem  of  grazing  fee  Increases.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  current  increase 
has  been  hurried  into  effect,  and  this  is 
unfortunate. 

Many  of  the  livestock  growers  In  north- 
ern New  Mexico  are  extremely  small  op- 
erators— the  average  permittee  on  Car- 
son and  Santa  Fe  National  Forests,  for 
example,  runs  only  17  head — and  for 
them  this  increase  may  possibly  mean 
the  dlCference  between  economic  sur- 
vival and  extinction.  Larger  operators 
may  be  adversely  affected  also,  and  a 
healthy  livestock  industry  Is  clearly  es- 
sential to  a  healthy  economy;  but  I  do 
not  think  due  consideration  was  given 
to  the  effects  this  increase  will  have  on 
marginal  operations. 

Further.  I  find  it  difficult  to  find  rea- 
sons why  this  entire  matter  could  not 
have  waited  until  the  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  was 
published.  I  am  sure  that  the  Commis- 
.sion.  headed  by  the  honorable  Chair- 
man, has  studied  all  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  a  grazing  fee  raise  carefully, 
has  i'athered  a  sreat  deal  of  Important 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  that 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
I  And  Management  would  do  well  to  hold 
their  fee-increase  program  in  abeyance 
until  the  Public  land  Review  Commis- 
sion study  is  made  public 
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CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  INTRO- 
DUCES TWO  BILU3  TO  AID 
SCHOOLS  SERVING  CHIUJREN 
FROM  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVE8 

Wednesdav.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  sponsor  two  bills  to  aid 
schools  serving  children  from  low-in- 
come families.  One  bill  would  count  chil- 
dren from  federally  financed  public  hous- 
ing units  toward  a  local  school  district's 
entitlement  for  Federal  Impact  aid.  The 
other  would  assist  In  the  construction  of 
schools  serving  children  of  low-Income 
families,  or  schools  exp>erlencing  sudden 
Increases  In  enrollments.  The  latter  also 
authorizes  fimds  for  the  construction  of 
supplementary  educational  centers. 

Both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  are 
currently  under  consideration  by  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  House,  which  held  an  opening  day  of 
hearings  on  both  the  construction  bill — 
HR.  517  Is  the  "lead  bill"— and  the 
amendments  to  the  Impacted  areas 
laws— H.R.  1285. 

These  bills  are  of  highest  importance 
to  the  school  districts  In  San  Antonio. 
The  school  districts  I  represent  are  in 
desperate  need  of  the  means  to  expand 
and  upgrade  their  quality  of  instruction. 
These  districts  cannot  expand  their 
boundaries  and  thereby  Increase  their 
indigenous  source  of  funds,  which  Is  a 
tax  on  real  property.  Many  have  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  tax-free  Federal  land. 
The  growth  in  the  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty In  these  landlocked  districts  is  to- 
tally inadequate  to  finance  the  services 
needed.  The  tax  school  rates  on  the  real 
property  range  from  45  to  70  percent  of 
assessed  value — with  one  exception — fur- 
ther rate  Increases  are  almost  intoler- 
able. It  thus  becomes  a  tragedy  for  these 
school  districts  to  have  a  public  housing 
project  in  their  districts  within  their 
boundaries,  whatever  the  iieed  may  be 
for  decent  housing.  A  project  would  re- 
move land  from  the  sorely  pressed  tax 
rolls.  The  Federal  payment  in  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  in  property  taxes  is 
ludicrous — $11  for  each  school-tiged  child 
in  a  public  housing  unit  Is  the  national 
average. 

Public  housing  imits  are  thus  a  double 
blow  to  school  districts.  They  reduce  the 
tax  base,  while  increasing  the  number  of 
children  in  school,  with  the  Federal  pay- 
ment a  negligible  increase  in  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  federally  assisted 
public  housing  program  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  living  environment  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  goal  is  subverted  if  the  chil- 
dren from  these  units  contribute  to  a 
breakdown  of  their  school  environment, 
to  the  point  where  they  have  no  chance 
of  participating  in  the  great  opi)ortiml- 
t:cs  our  Nation  affords  the  well  educated. 

The  equity  and  the  desirability  of  ade- 
quate payments  to  local  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  public  housing  units  Is  obvious. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  impact  aid  benefits 
under  both  Public  Law  815 — construction 
assistance — and  Public  Law  874 — main- 
tenance and  operation  assistance. 
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The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  entitled  the  "Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary School  Construction  Act  of  1969." 
Title  I  of  this  act  establishes  a  formula 
for  assisting  school  districts  with  a  high 
proportion  of  children  from  low-income 
families  in  the  construction  of  schools 
and  the  acquisition  of  facilities.  The 
formula  Is  based  upon  the  number  of 
children  from  families  with  incomes 
lower  than  $2,000,  or  from  families  whose 
total  income  is  from  AFDC.  This  school 
construction  aid  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  Edgewood  Independent  School  District 
in  San  Antonio  which  has  been  forced  to 
extend  its  bonding  capability  for  new 
construction  to  a  critical  degree. 

Edgewood,  incidentally,  with  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  per  pupil  of 
$2,208  receives  less  in  State  funds  than  a 
neighboring  school  district  with  10  times 
more  in  assessed  property  values  per 
pupil  to  draw  from. 

Title  n  of  this  act  deletes  that  section 
of  Public  Law  815  which  assists  school 
construction  in  areas  experiencing  sud- 
den increases  in  school  population  due 
to  a  new  military  installation  or  some 
other  Federal  activity,  and  as  a  substitute 
proposed  that  any  school  district  which 
experiences  an  increase  in  enrollment 
that  puts  undue  financial  burden  on  its 
resources — from  whatever  cause — be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  in  proi>or- 
tion  to  the  impact  of  the  increase.  This 
title  would  be  of  great  value  to  Harlan- 
dale  School  District,  which  last  year 
found  It  had  grown  by  900  students  in- 
stead of  the  average  of  400  students  per 
year.  This  doubling  was  due  largely  to 
the  influx  of  children  from  newly  con- 
structed multifamily  dwellings  which 
received  mortgage  insurance  under  the 
221(d)  (3)  program  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  A  building  assisted 
by  221(d)  (3)  sends  a  lot  of  children  to 
the  local  schools,  but  supplies  little  in- 
crease in  the  assessment  base.  These 
children  could  not  be  coimted  toward 
Federal  impact  aid  imder  Public  Law  815 
as  now  in  force,  but  they  would  count  for 
Federal  grants  imder  my  bill. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  authorizes  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  supplementary 
educational  centers  through  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Both  of  these  bills  have  open-ended  au- 
thorizations. With  no  money  figure  au- 
thorized, there  is  no  ceiling  set  on  ex- 
penditures, nor  anything  to  serve  as  a 
guideline  of  the  national  need.  The  level 
of  f imding  for  these  bills  would,  of  course, 
be  determined  by  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  by  themselves 
are  no  panaceas  of  the  diverse  ills  which 
face  many  of  our  Nation's  schools.  But 
they  are  logical  and  equitable  responses 
to  well -documented  problems.  I  urge 
their  passage. 


THE  PORNOGRAPHY  PROBLEM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
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the  Interstate  dissemination  of  porno- 
graphic materials  of  all  kinds  to  Juveniles 
under  18. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  corrective 
and  definitive  legislation.  Our  outstand- 
ing San  Diego  Police  Department  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  open  houses 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  current  po- 
lice problems.  The  displays  on  narcotics 
and  pornography  by  the  San  Diego  Po- 
lice were  particularly  effective.  All  of 
us  who  saw  these  displays  came  away 
with  a  greater  awareness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  pornography  problem  and 
the  alarming  and  disgusting  nature  of 
the  smut  material  now  on  the  market. 
The  courts  have  torn  down  much  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  pornography.  New  leg- 
islation, in  line  with  recent  decisions  is 
imperative.  The  need  for  such  corrective 
legislation  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that 
the  young  are  the  prime  targets  of  the 
smut  dealers.  Seeing  firsthand  the  type 
of  material  being  pushed  on  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  greatly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  immediate 
corrective  action. 

Of  particular  note  In  this  Instance  is 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last  year 
which  held  constitutional  a  New  York 
statute  to  prohibit  the  sale  to  minors 
of  materials  defined  as  obscene,  although 
these  same  materials  might  not  be  de- 
clared obscene  for  adults.  This  Is  a  prom- 
ising first  step  In  pornography  control 
and  a  sound  basis  for  legislative  action. 

For  this  resison  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  explicitly  defines  the 
meaning  of  obscene  materials  and  pro- 
hibits the  dissemination  of  such  ob- 
scenity to  juveniles  imder  18. 

Under  this  bill,  first  offenders  could 
receive  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  5  years 
or  a  $5,000  fine,  or  both.  These  penalties 
would  be  doubled  for  a  second  offense. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  get-tough  policy 
with  smut  peddlers. 

Affirmative  legislation  to  protect  our 
yoimg  from  further  assaults  by  the  por- 
nography mills  is  needed  immediately, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  \vill  schedule  early  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 


THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  FACING 
OUR  COUNTRY  IS  THE  LOSS  OF 
HONESTY 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Inc..  through  its  500  affiliated 
radio  stations  throughout  the  country, 
offered  over  $7,700  in  savings  bonds  for 
answers  to  three  searching  questions 
confronting  the  Nation.  Twenty-five 
winners  were  chosen  who  answered  the 
following  questions : 

First.  What  do  I  think  is  our  biggest 
problem? 

Second.  If  I  were  President,  what 
would  I  do  about  It? 

Third.  What  can  I  do  about  it  person- 
ally here  and  now? 


XUM 
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It  waa  with  ^eat  plecwure  that  I 
learned  from  Stephen  J  McCormick, 
vice  president  for  news  at  MBS  that  a 
third-prize  winner  waa  selected  from  my 
congressional  district  and  he  received  a 
$500  savings  tx)nd  for  his  anawer  on  what 
he  believed  is  our  biggest  problem.  This 
award  was  given  to  Mr  James  P  Arm- 
strong of  3013  Momlngton  Drive  NW  , 
Atlanta,  Ga..  because  the  judges  thought 
his  thinlcing  and  presentation  were 
excellent 

He  declared  that  the  biggest  problem 
faced  by  our  country-  is  the  loss  of  hon- 
esty Because  so  many  of  us,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  agree  with  his  statements.  I 
am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Congres- 
sional RBroRD  today  a  copy  of  his  entry 
which  was  selected  for  this  award  by  the 
judges  It  IS  a  truthful  but  sad  commen- 
tary upon  conditions  m  our  society  tod£k>' 
We  would  ail  be  remiss  in  our  respon- 
sibilities to  ourselves  and  to  our  Nation 
if  we  did  not  carefully  consider  his  words 
and  do  our  best  to  follow  the  advice  sug- 
gested in  his  entiT 

Mr  Speaker,  his  entry  is  submitted 
below*  ■ 

Uentijimen  The  biggest  problem  lair 
country  'aces  Is  lUe  lacw  of  boiiesty 

Aa  one  grows  up  in  .\merlca  H>day.  he  cornea 
to  reailze  there  exists  .m  unwritten  law 
which  exempts  us  from  being  honest  with 
one  another  TTUs  p'.isture  is  evident  wher- 
ever we  '.ook  .Tvpjcrlsy  In  the  pulpit 
xnd  the  claasroom  sUnted  ind  distorted 
news  false  adiertlslnt;  -lalms  .  .  dou- 
bletaJk  and  deceit  between  races  mls- 
•r.LSt  oetween  labor  .^nd  .:-apu.il  We  passively 
ipprove  'it  dishonesty  everywhere  We  all  ac- 
•ept  the  system  to  one  degree  or  anottier.  We 
al!  participate  In  It. 

We  Jofclngly  accept  the  fact  that  ■'there's 
.no  such  thlnii  as  an  honest  politician"  wlth- 
jut  stopping  to  evaluate  the  consequences  of 
tolerating  dishonesty  ;n  our  political  cam- 
paigns We  vote  for  candidates  .after  hearing 
them  make  speeches  containing  little  but 
claims  and  phraj.es  so  grossly  exaggerated 
they  border  in  lies,  or  so  full  of  innuendoes 
and  half-truths  about  their  opposition  as  to 
constitute  dishonesty  In  fact,  our  acceptance 
of  tms  system  virtually  forces  candidates  to 
participate  In  this  sort  of  thing  It  they  are 
to  get  any  appreciable  support,  with  the 
tragic  result  that  the  voter  is  forced  to 
ittempt  to  determine  which  of  the  candi- 
dates Is  distorting  :ne  truth  .ess 

In  :>uch  a  climate  of  dishonesty,  we  are 
raising  generations  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  the  hypocrisy  they  see  everywhere 
and  this  is  stifling  and  will  pventually  ex- 
tlng\iishi  individual  initiative  and  personal 
integrity,  resulting  m  increased  delinquency 
and  moral  degradation 

I  C)elieve  most  of  ua  have  no  ttjoughts  or 
ambitions  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed, 
and  this  should  also  be  'rue  of  our  country  s 
objectives  Why.  then,  don't  we  i  as  the  Icids 
sayi  •tell  It  like  It  Is  "  and  begin  to  tell  each 
only  the  truth  and  reqiure  this  oi  our  politi- 
cal leaders  and  our  society? 


supplemf:ntal  '.iews  on  in- 
creasing PARTICIPATION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or     iHiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March.  12.  1969 

Mr   ASHBROOK.  Mr   Speaker,  today 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  247  to  150  passed 
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H  R  33.  a  bin  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $480  million — 40  per- 
cent of  the  total— to  the  International 
Development  Association,  an  aClllate  of 
the  World  Bank  Briefly,  the  IDA  makea 
development  loans  on  50-year  terms  at 
no  interest  other  than  a  nominal  three- 
quarter  percent  per  year  service  charge 
to  meet  administrative  costs.  No  repay- 
ment is  reqiured  for  the  first  10  years, 
following  which  1  percent  per  year  for 
the  next  10  years,  then  3  percent  per  year 
fur  the  final  30  years  is  required 

In  the  light  of  our  present  financial 
situation,  and  with  the  likelihood  of 
another  debt  increase  just  around  the 
comer.  It  Is  hard  to  imderstand  the  in- 
crease m  this  particular  area 

Houst'  Report  No  91-31  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  con- 
tained supplemental  views  on  H.R  33 
Ahich  deserve  consideration,  and  for  this 
reason  I  Insert  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

^l  PPI.EMr.NTAL    VlrWS    ON    HR      13 
HSCAL    <':IC/.\G 

with  federal  spending  at  an  aUtlme  high, 
uid  with  devafitallug  balauce-of-paymenta 
dertclts  It  l.s  painfully  evident  the  tTnlted 
States  financially  la  overextended  Ihat  Is 
whv  the  Congress  voted  a  10-percent  tax  in- 
•rease  coupled  with  t6  billion  reduction  In 
>-xpendlture«  and  reduction  and  rescission  of 
)bllgatlonal  authority 

.\fter  that  action,  along  comes  this  pro- 
ptjBul  lialllng  fur  an  Increuae  in  a  i>artlcular 
type  if  foreign  aid  obllgatlunal  expenditure 
"f  J4  percent  per  yeiu  iver  the  next  J  hscal 
years  In  place  of  our  $104  inJlllon  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation iIDA)  for  each  of  the  F)ast  3  years, 
this  proposal  would  Increase  our  contribu- 
tion to  $160  million  per  \ear  for  the  next  3 
years  To  say  the  least  such  action  would  be 
totally  Inconsistent  with  the  action  the  CVm- 
greas  recently   to<jk  on   the   tax   bill 

Tlie  expenditure  controls  contained  In 
title  II  of  the  Revenue  md  Expenditiu-e  Ca- 
rrol .\ct  of  1968  would  be  reduced  to  mean- 
ingless gestures  If  the  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  most  domestic  and  internauonai 
prograjns  contained  in  the  .Januajy  1968 
budget  and  called  for  doubling  existing  pro- 
itram  levels  (8240  million  per  year  new  jbll- 
gationaJ  authority  In  ftscal  year  1969  -.ersua 
•  104  million  appropriated  In  hscal  year  1968) , 
xs  was  the  case  with  IDA 

CertiUnly  the  Intent  itrid  the  spirit  of  t.he 
Revenue  and  tipendlture  Control  Act  was 
aimed  at  holding  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
for  all  programs  at  roughly  the  same  levels 
aa  those  that  prevailed  in  the  current  ftscal 
year  i«191  7  versus  $186  5  bUUoni.  We  would 
like  to  remind  our  colleague.s  that,  because 
IDA  IS  an  International  institution,  if  the 
House  passes  this  bill  ID.\  will  be  Immune 
from  the  statutory  expenditure  reduction 
requirements  In  ttlle  II  of  the  tax  bill  The 
only  appropriate  opportunity  for  the  House 
to  act  In  a  miinaer  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponslbUltlee  we  imptaed  on  the  administra- 
tion and  ourselves  in  the  tax  bli:  will  be  in 
connection  with  the  action  we  take  on  H  R. 
33 

Moreover,  how  ctxn  we  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  need  for  a  whopping  increase 
in  ID.^.  when  h<jBpltals.  highways,  water  and 
sewer,  and  other  forms  of  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects here  at  home  are  being  postponed  or 
i-anc<>led 

IDA 

IDA  l.s  the  .soft-loan  .ifflllate  ol  the  World 
Hank  IDA  makes  development  loans  on  50- 
year  terms  at  no  Interest  other  than  a  nomi- 
nal 'hree-qu.irter  percent  per  year  service 
charge  to  meet  .idminlstratlve  costs  The  re- 
payment terms  .vre  mc«t  generous  No  repay- 
ment la  required  for  the  first  10  years,  then  1 
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percent  per  year  for  the  next  10  years,  and 
then  3  percent  per  year  for  the  ttnal  30  years 
IDA  formally  cam«  Into  existence  in  the 
fall  of  1060  and  made  Its  first  loans  in  mid- 
1961  There  are  98  member  countries,  uf 
whom  18  are  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries Initially,  these  18  countries  contrib- 
uted IDA'S  hard-currency  resources  in  the 
amount  of  »750  million  over  a  o-year  perioa 
The  first  replenishment  of  these  resources 
occurred  in  1964.  calling  lor  l.ie  payment  <  f 
an  additional  $750  million  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod The  proposed  further  replenishment 
of  funds  calls  for  the  payment  of  $12  bjl- 
U.jn  over  'he  next  3  years  beginning  in  N.i. 
vember  1968 

TUX  GOOD  AND  BAD  tjT  IDA 

Like  most  institutions,  IDA  is  not  without 
Its  good  points-  nor  is  It  without  its  bad 

On  the  lavorable  side,  IDA  Is  a  multllater.i; 
aid  organization  which  generates  $3  of  aid 
funds  from  other  sources  for  each  $2  that 
the  United  States  contributes.  Of  the  pro- 
posed tl  2  billion  increased  resources  o. er 
the  next  3  years,  the  U.S.  portion  Is  $480  inu- 
lion.  or  40  percent 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  This  li  pure 
ijrant  assistance.  None  of  the  repayment  .  f 
loans  made  with  these  funds  will  come  back 
to  this  country  as  long  as  IDA  Is  a  func- 
tioning institution  In  this  respect  It  diners 
from  our  bilateral  aid  program  where,  al- 
though we  provide  all  of  the  loan  funds,  we 
al.so  hopefully  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  auv 
future  loan  repayments. 

rhe  new  proposal  calling  for  a  $480  mll- 
Uon  increase  m  the  US.  contribution  tu 
IDA  pu.'ports  to  Klve  recognition  to  our  ci::- 
hcult  balance-of-payments  problem  For  the 
next  3  years,  drawdown  of  the  new  US  co-.i- 
trlbutlon  would  be  limited  to  procurement 
in  this  country.  What  this  amounts  to  l.s  a 
temporary  holaback  on  use  of  the  US.  con- 
tribution Sometime  after  the  3  years,  US 
dollars  again  would  be  utilized  for  non-US. 
procurement  We  are  simply  stockpiling  fu- 
ture U  S  balance-of-payments  deficits  to  the 
tune  of  approximately  $200  nUUlon  (42  per- 
cent of  $480  million).  The  action  proposed 
Is  but  another  In  a  long  list  of  gimmicks 
aimed  at  postponing  the  Impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  As  the  National  Ad- 
'.  Isory  Council  observed,  this  Innov.itloii  ai:: 
allow  ID.^  to  operate  "without  Impairment 
of  IDA'S  fundamental  principle  that  the  role 
of  competitive  international  bidding  should 
prevail  m  its  procurement  operations  •   •  • 

Postponement  of  the  Impact  on  the  U  .-- 
balance  of  payments  for  3  years  assumes 
that  our  deficits  are  temporary  rather  than 
chronic  We  would  contend,  however,  that 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits  most  as- 
suredly are  chronic,  and  will  continue  to  he 
-so  lone  IS  we  Ignore  the  effects  of  expendi- 
tures on  Oovernment  account  As  members 
of  the  minority  of  our  committee  have  stated 
fin  numerous  other  occasions,  we  had  better 
•A'ake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  can 
look  forward  to  huge  balance-of- trade  sur- 
pluses financing  Oovernment  overseas  expen- 
ditures We  had  better  trim  our  sails  before 
It  Is  too  late 

One  of  the  simple,  basic  facts  to  remember 
with  respect  to  our  International  accounts  1;; 
that  about  25  percent  of  total  U.S.  expendi- 
tures abroad  are  on  Government  ,iccount  I:, 
absolute  figures,  this  ranged  between  $7  ,t 
and  $8  5  billion  up  to  1965.  Since  then  It  h.i.5 
Jumped  to  $9  9  billion  In  1966,  and  more 
than  $11  billion  In  1967.  The  major  comp  - 
nents  of  this  are  foreign  aid,  Including  con- 
tributions to  International  institutions  such 
as  IDA.  and  military  expenditures  There  are 
other  Items,  such  .as  Interest  payments  on 
Oovernment  bonds  held  abroad,  pension 
payments  to  retired  Americans  living  In  for- 
eign countries,  and  so  forth 

There  are  olTseta  against  the  Oovernment 
expenditures;  about  $3  billion  of  exports  re- 
sulting from  tied"  aid.  Including  Publl'' 
Lu.w  90-180.  and  tl  2  blUlon  of  military^ 
hardware    sales,    and    a    few    other    smaller 
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Items.  But  these  receipts  on  Oovernment  ac- 
count always  have  fallen  far  short  of  total 
expenditures.  Thus  the  Oovermnent's  needs 
for  net  transfers  of  resources  to  foreign 
countries  for  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary reasons  have  been  in  de&clt  by  between 
$2.9  and  $3.9  billion  in  the  years  1960  to 
1965,  and  then  Jumped  to  $4.1  billion  in  1966 
and  $4.7  billion  In  1967. 

Private  International  transactions,  even 
taking  Into  consideration  capital  movements 
and  tourism,  have  consistently  earned  a  sur- 
plus lor  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
true,  more  specifically,  in  foreign  Investment 
and  income.  Unfortunately,  these  surpluses 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Oov- 
ernment's  mounting  needs  for  transfer  or 
acquisition  of  resources  abroad.  The  short- 
fall up  to  1966  has  been  between  $2.9  and 
>.3  9  billion,  if  one  excludes  special  transac- 
tions, such  as  prepayments  of  debts  and 
.shifting  liabilities  from  less-than-1-year  to 
more-than- 12-month  notes,  devices  or  gim- 
micks which  we  have  stated  are  little  more 
than  statistical  deferments  of  the  day  of 
reckoning.  If  one  disallows  similar  temporary 
statistical  reallocation  of  items,  the  1967 
picture  was  much  worse  than  generally 
known. 

In  recent  testimony.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy  made  the  state- 
ment. "I  think  you  can  still  say  that  we  are 
not  out  of  the  woods  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
menU;  In  fact,  we  are  still  in  dlfflculty  •  •  •, 
We  still  have  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem." 

THE  INDIA -PAKISTAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

We  would  like  to  direct  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  particular  matter.  Unless  IDA 
substantially  alters  Its  allocation  of  loan 
funds.  Its  name  more  appropriately  should 
be  the  "Indla-PaJclstan  Development  Asso- 
ciation" By  the  close  of  1967,  IDA  had  au- 
thorized development  credits  In  the  amount 
of  $17  billion.  Of  this  total,  $889  million, 
or  52.3  percent,  was  for  India,  and  $331  mil- 
lion, or  19.5  percent,  went  to  Pakistan,  for 
combined  totals  of  $1.2  billion,  or  71.8  per- 
cent of  Its  operations.  Now,  In  1969,  IDA  has 
already  committed  $125  million  to  India. 

It  Is  also  relevant  to  discussion  of  this 
proposal  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  IDA  funds 
<  together  with  Public  Law  90-480  and  for- 
eign aid  grant  and  loan  assistance)  in  these 
two  countries  Indirectly  has  permitted  the 
large-scale  diversion  of  resources  from  peace- 
ful economic  development  to  the  purchase 
of  sophisticated  weaponry.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  In  1967  India  and  Pakistan  spent 
tar  more  in  hard  currency  for  weapons  than 
IDA  and  bilateral  grant  agencies  contributed 
for  peaceful  economic  development. 

Since  the  India-Pakistan  war  in  1965 
( fought  largely  with  U.S.  arms  on  both  sides) , 
the  United  States  has,  for  the  most  part, 
placed  a  moratorium  on  arms  sales  and  mili- 
tary grant.*  to  these  two  countries.  We  should 
keep  In  mind,  however,  that  prior  to  1965 
most  US.  arms  sales  and  military  grants  to 
India  and  Pakistan  were  restricted  to  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  and  somewhat  outdated 
equipment.  Since  1965.  the  situation  has  radi- 
cally altered.  India  and  Pakistan  have  made 
large-scale  purchases  of  up-to-date  weaponry 
both  In  Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  Although  details  on  most  of  these 
weapons  purchases  are  classified,  a  few  exam- 
ples from  recent  published  reports  hlgh- 
licht  the  situation. 

Recent  arms  purchases  by  India  are  even 
more  Interesting.  In  1967.  India  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  under  which 
Soviet  technicians  would  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  three  Mlg  21  Jet  assembly  plants 
at  an  unknown  cost.  In  addition.  In  1967 
India  purchased  100  SU-7  supersonic  Jet 
tighter-bombers  from  the  U.S.S.R.  at  a  cost  of 
:it  least  $100  million.  The  exact  extent  to 
which  diversion  of  resources  from  peaceful 
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development  to  military  weaponry  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  multlbilllon-dollar  soft 
loans  and  grants  mostly  from  the  United 
States  probably  will  never  be  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  In  raising  this  question  we  do 
not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  IDA,  any  other 
multilateral  lending  institution,  or  for  that 
matter  our  own  State  Department  has  any 
control  over  such  diversion  of  resources. 

Nevertheless,  we  certainly  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  frank  opinion  that 
the  "India-Pakistan  Development  Associa- 
tion" (IDA)  should  begin  to  look  elsewhere 
for  potential  soft-loan  recipients,  at  least  un- 
til such  time  as  India  and  Pakistan  come  to 
their  senses. 

PROGRAM    SHOtTLD    BE    HELD    TO    EXISTING    LEVEL 

One  of  the  Interesting  aspects  of  the  IDA 
operation  is  that  since  other  nations  are  also 
contributors  to  the  fund,  they  serve  .-ts  a 
check  on  the  spending.  Negotiation  of  the 
current  proposal  bears  out  this  statement 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  George  Woods,  then 
President  of  the  World  Bank  and  Its  ufflUate 
IDA,  proposed  that  the  donor  countries  sup- 
port a  $3  billion  addition  to  IDA  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $1  billion  a  year  for  3  years  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  country  coun- 
tered with  a  proposal  for  a  $2.4  billion  In- 
crease over  a  4-year  period  (see  p.  105  of  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year 
1969) .  Apparently,  the  other  donor  countries 
would  have  none  of  that  and  cut  the  proposal 
to  $1.2  billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposal  still  Is  too 
high.  Surely  the  Congress  has  as  much  right 
to  adjust  the  program  downward  as  do  the 
other  foreign  nations  involved.  We  believe 
the  program  should  be  cut  back  to  the  exist- 
ing level  of  $750  million  over  a  3-year  period. 
With  a  40-percent  U.S.  participation,  that 
would  mean  $300  million  over  the  next  3 
years,  or  $100  million  a  year  contrasted  with 
the  $104  million  per  year  (41.6  percent)  of 
our  participation  in  the  existing  program. 
Such  action  would  be  consistent  with  our 
budgetary  problems  and  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  tax  bill.  The  pro- 
posed 54-percent  Increase  in  our  contribution 
most  assuredly  Is  not. 

Holding  the  program  at  the  existing  level, 
of  course,  would  require  renegotiation  of  the 
new  proposal.  Since  the  other  donor  nations 
drastically  reduced  the  starting  proposals  of 
both  the  President  of  IDA  and  the  adminis- 
tration, that  should  present  no  problems.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
the  other  donors  would  be  such  ready  takers 
that  a  new  agreement  could  be  negotiated. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not,  as 
yet,  finished  fiscal  1969,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  deficit  or  surplus,  and  it  vrtll  probably 
be  a  deficit,  will  result  by  June  30,  1969.  Fur- 
ther, the  1970  fiscal  budget  has  not  been 
presented  by  the  present  administration,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  until  the  entire  fiscal 
situation  has  been  reviewed.  In  Just  a  few 
weeks,  we  will  be  asked  to  Increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  from  $365  to  $382  billion, 
and  we  will  be  asked  to  continue  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  for  at  least  another  year,  and 
Include  the  expenditure  controls  contained 
In  title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

There  is  a  complete  absence  of  statistics 
or  other  information  pertaining  to  the  suc- 
cess, or  lack  of  success,  of  IDA.  Since  noticing 
is  paid  on  the  IDA  soft  loans  for  the  first 
10  years,  IDA  has  no  loan  repayment  history. 
It  Is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  quite  probable, 
that  the  majority  of  the  IDA  loans  will  never 
be  repaid. 

We  urge  that  this  proposed  54-percent  in- 
crease In  our  contribution  to  IDA  be  defeated, 
and  the  U.S.  annual  contributions  remain  at 
$104  million  annually. 

Del  Clawson. 

Ben  B.  Blackburn. 

Lawrence  G,  Williams. 

Chalmers  Wtliz. 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interview  with  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  in  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association's  Public 
Power  magazine,  indicates  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect. Secretary  Udall  was  hopeful  about 
the  future  of  the  project,  as  he  stated: 

I  think  It's  so  right  that  I  find  It  hard 
i^ot  to  be  optimistic  In  the  long  run.  I  Just 
can't  see  a  basic,  valid  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  built.  Because  in  essence  what  we're 
proposing  is  to  do  in  New  England  ■what 
we've  already  done  In  other  parts  of  the 
US,  and  it's  highly  successful. 

Advance  engineering  and  design  of 
the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project  would  <*  I 
continue  with  the  $807,000  request  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget.  This  project  has 
a  proven  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1, 
and,  as  Secretary  Udall  noted,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  com- 
pleted. High  power  rates  in  New  England 
indicate  the  necessity  for  Dickey-Lin- 
coln, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  retained 
in  the  budget  and  supported  by  my  col- 
leagues this  year. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  time  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  January  1969  Public 
Power  interview  with  former  Secretary 
Udall: 

EIGHT  Years  of  Power  Policy 

(  Note. — Retiring  Interior  officials  cite  ac- 
complishments, note  electric  utility  industry 
trends. 

(Eight  years  ago  this  month,  Stewart  L, 
Udall  took  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. One  morning  last  month  ;ts  he  pre- 
pared to  turn  the  reins  of  the  Department 
over  to  a  new  Administration,  Secretary 
Udall  and  his  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
and  Power,  Kenneth  Holum,  sat  in  front 
of  a  crackling  fire  In  the  Secretary's  office  and 
discussed  with  Public  Power  editors  devel- 
opments in  electric  power  during  the  past 
eight  years  and  what  they  see  ahead  in  the 
power  field.  Interviewing  the  retiring  Interior 
officials  were:  Public  Power  publisher  Alex 
Radin,  general  manager  of  the  American 
Public  Power  Association;  APPA  assistant 
general  manager  LawTence  Hobart,  a  Public 
Power  contributing  editor;  raid  Ron  Ross, 
editor  of  Public  Power.) 

Question:  Secretary  Udall,  what  do  you  re- 
gard as  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
your  administration  in  the  power  field  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  believe  that  these  eight 
years  coincide  with  a  very  dynamic  period 
and  a  turning  point  in  power  technology, 
I  think  when  I  recall  eight  years  ago  that 
we  probably  expected  more  hydropower 
development  than  we  have  gotten,  and  some 
of  that  is  to  be  regretted.  I  don't  think  any 
01  us  realized  just  how  rapidly  steam  tech- 
nology was  developing  and  would  develop, 
not  only  in  terms  of  nuclear  power  moving 
faster  but  of  the  significance  to  the  whole 
industry  of  the  very  large  units  and  big 
transmission  lines. 

I  know,  Alex,  you  and  others  talked  about 
giant  power  grids.  Even  eight  years  ago  this 
was  pie  In  the  sky  to  a  lot  of  people.  They 
viewed  this  as  visionary.  Yet  one  of  the 
achievements  in  which  I  think  we  can  take 
some  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  West 
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Coaat  tntcrtle,  which  is  rxactly  what  you 
wera  tAJklng  about  In  singling  out  the  b«n»- 
flta  to  b«  galn«d  by  tnt«rcoanectlng  rtfiaaa 
and  tyatMna  through  the  Weat  Coaat  inter- 
Ue.  we  aXao  have  to  key  It  in  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  Treaty.  b«caua«  thla  waa  a  deral- 
opment  of  ligniflcance  to  the  whole  Waat 
Coaat  and  Ita  electric  power  future 

Aitbough  It's  a  national  organization  and 
It's  alwaya  been  a  bellwether  along  with 
the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admlniatratlon  in  the  way  it's 
grown  and  broadened  la.  I  think,  a  very  im- 
portant story  The  private  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  leaning  on  Bonneville  and  Is  en- 
couraging SPA  and  going  along  with  BPA 
playing  the  major  role  in  terms  of  the  fu- 
ture with  regard  to  transmission  lines  and 
Interconnections  There  will  be  the  third 
powerhouse  at  Orand  Coulee  and  the  region 
will  move  towards  large  steam  planta  This 
wUl  be  In  a  region  with  An  economy  that  has 
always  had  a  degree  of  Inflation  built  Into 
It.  and  BPA  wlU  be  holding  lu  power  rates 
m  the  future  They've  always  had  the  low- 
eat  rates  In  the  country  I  think  the  strength- 
'  entng  and  relnvtgoratlng  of  Bonneville  and 
Its  role  Is  one  of  the  major  stories  of  'his 
A£Unln)^trB  tlon . 

-We'vt_bad  some  very  slgnlflcant  accom- 
pILshments  In  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  I'd 
like  Ken  Holum  to  cotninent  because  he's 
much  more  knowledgeable  on  the  detail  than 
I  am  I  don't  know  whether  you  realize  It 
or  not  but  of  the  original  Presidential  ap- 
pointees at  the  Departments  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretary  levels  Ken  U  the 
only  one  staying  the  full  eight  years  with 
me  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  have 
been  very  fortunate,  because  no  one  has 
been  more  loyal  Secretary  Holum  brought  a 
lot  of  iiLslghU  with  him  that  I  needed  He 
had  a  background  on  power  that  I  dldn  t 
have  It  has  also  been  a  '.remendous  help  to 
me  to  have  people  like  Jim  Carr  ■  first  Under 
Secretary  under  Secretary  Udall  i  .  Charles 
Luce  I  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior] and  1  Under  Secretary  i  Dave  Black 
in  the  Department  These  people  were  stu- 
dents of  the  electric  power  industry,  and  I 
believe  to  be  honest  abuut  it  In  whatever 
this  administration  h.id  done  in  electric 
power  matters,  these  people  deserve  more 
credit  than  I 

Secretary  Hou'm  First  I  want  to  say  that 
Secretary  Udall  is  the  une  whu  has  provided 
the  leadership  and  support  which  has  re- 
sulted In  our  accomplishments  during  the 
past  eight  years 

In  addition  Ui  what  we  ha'. e  done  else- 
where I  do  take  a  gre*t  deal  of  aausfactlon 
In  what  we've  accomplished  in  the  Missouri 
Basin  When  we  came  to  work  eight  years 
ago  the  p.jwer  supply  situation  and  the  whole 
water  develipment  program  !n  the  Missouri 
Basin  was  In  a  sambles  CoiigT<;«a  had  taken 
the  pRDsltlon.  and  :ippr'jprlately  so  that  noth- 
ing should  happen  our  there  until  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  could  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  assurances  that  we  were  going 
to  meet  our  payirut  obllgatlon.s  We  couldn  t 
provide  those  assurances  on  the  basis  of  the 
situation  as  It  existed  In  1961  First  we  had 
to  face  up  'M  the  problem.s  associated  with 
p«y  out.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it  The 
solution  that  we  found  did  resuit  In  a  small 
5  %  increase  m  power  rates,  but  it  als*j  re- 
sulted in  applying  to  the  Mlss<:iur!  Basin  the 
sdjue  payout  principles  that  had  been  applied 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  It  put  the  project 
on  a  sound  hnanclal  basis  so  that  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  move  ahead  and  make 
appropriations  for  transmission  lines  and  to 
operate  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams 

We  also  were  confronted  with  a  situation. 
which  we  Inherited  from  our  pyredecessors. 
in  which  preference  customers  f  there  are 
over  200  of  them  In  the  Missouri  Basin  i  had 
been  told  that  the  project  couldn't  meet  their 
power    requirements    and    they    were    pretty 
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much  on  their  own  individually  to  do  aome- 
thlng  about  it  The  flrst  step  that  we  were 
able  to  take,  after  analyzing  their  reaourcea 
very  carefully  was  to  extend  the  period  that 
the  project  would  carry  their  requirements, 
•o  that  they  could  work  together  and  take 
advantage  of  the  new  technology 

The  first  result  was  necessary  contracts 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon  Administration  which  made 
possible  the  construction  of  a  aoo,0OO-kw, 
11  jnlte- burning  steam  [jlant  by  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  This  wirh  Federal  hydro 
meets  the  requirements  of  preference  cus- 
tomers through  1973  ir  1974  In  the  last  thre« 
months  we  have  completed  new  contractual 
arrangements  so  that  they  can  build  a  400,- 
OOO-kw  addition  U)  the  steam  plant,  linked 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  transmission 
system  to  seven  ttatea  With  that  accom- 
plished preference  .-uiiUkmers  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  can  look  forward  to  an  assured  supply 
of  low-cost  [xiwer  for  at  least  10  years  Into 
the  future 

Question  You  have  discussed  some  of  your 
accomplishments,  but  what  do  you  consider 
your  greatest  single  disappointment  In  the 
electric  p«jwer  fleld  during  the  past  eight 
years? 

Secretary  Udali.  I  would  say  that  the  thing 
that  leaves  me  with  the  greatest  feeling  of 
frustration  and  disappointment  la  the  failure 
to  move  forward  rapidly  on  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  Project  and  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  Federal  hydro  power  to  the  north- 
east part  of  the  country  We  have  talked 
glowingly  about  other  regions  where  the  In- 
terior Department  nas  a  very  strong  and 
dominant  presence  These  regions  have  done 
very  well  The  one  region  In  the  country  that 
ha^  suffered  from  lack  of  competition  In 
electric  power,  from  the  failure  to  develop  its 
hydro  p<jtenual.  is  New  England  I  think  the 
one  thing  we — along  with  APPA  and  some 
regional  spokesmen  such  as  Oovernors  Hoff 
and  Curtis  and  Senator  Muskle  and  others — 
;»  that  we  ve  made  the  region  much  more 
aware  that  one  of  the  reasons  Its  economic 
growth  has  been  retarded  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  '.he  country  Is  that  It  has  the 
highest  power  rates  It  hasn  t  realized  the 
benefits  that  can  be  gained  from  a  diverse 
and  competitive  electric  power  industry 

We  had  hoped  at  one  time,  of  course,  that 
we  could  go  with  the  Passamaquoddy  project 
I  don  t  regard  that  as  a  failure,  necessarily 
Secretary  Holum  was  In  France  two  weeks 
a«t)  and  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
new  horizontal  turbines  But  our  failure  to 
really  get  the  Dtckey-Llncoln  Schtxil  project 
under  construction,  the  fact  that  It's  under 
a  cloud  today  and  its  future  la  uncertain. 
has  to  be  a  major  disappointment  to  all  of  us 
Question  Do  vou  feel  hopeful  about  the 
future  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  projecf 
Secretary  Uoau.  I  think  It's  so  right  that 
I  find  It  hard  not  to  be  optimistic  in  the 
long  run  I  just  can't  see  a  basic,  valid  reason 
why  It  should  not  be  built  Because  In 
-^sence  what  we  re  proposing  Is  to  do  In  New 
England  what  we  -.e  already  done  In  other 
parts  of  the  U  S  and  If.s  highly  successful. 
I  guess  ;he  debate  and  discussion  has  to  con- 
tinue, und  I  would  hope  that  in  New  England 
they  will  see  the  light 

You  also  see  developing  something  that  I 
believe  is  a  wave  of  the  future  the  sharing 
of  benetlts  of  the  very  large  thermal  plants 
This  has  tu  rome  In  northern  California 
•vhere  the  munlripai  uUlltles  have  a  strong, 
new  :44{KreB8lve  organization  They  are  In 
the  process  of  negotiating  on  this  matter 
now  and  I'm  opumlstlc  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed A  type  of  ciX)peratlon  has  been  devel- 
oped by  public  and  private  p<jwer  entitles 
sharing  in  the  output  of  very  large  thermal 
units  In  the  Southwest  And  I  learned  In 
October  from  an  official  of  Northern  States 
Power  Co  that  the  company  !s  buying  the 
surplus  power  from  a  large  thermal  unit 
being  built  by  Dalryland  Power  Cooperative 
In  western  Wisconsin    To  get  the  economies 
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of  scale.  Dalryland  is  building  a  larger  plant 
than  they  themselves  need,  and  the  prlvnif 
power  company  Is  purchasing  the  excess 
power  That's  one  pattern 

The  other  pattern  is  for  a  private,  or  Joint 
arrangement,  where  a  private  company  might 
build  a  large  plant  and  one  or  more  publ:c 
entitles  could  acquire  ownership  and  part  .  r 
the  output  I  think  that  this  is  what  we  re 
going  to  see  develop  The  reason  It  has  •  . 
move  m  this  direction  is  that  It's  good  f.  r 
everyone  If  you  build  leirge.  you  get  eoon- 
omlea  of  scale,  you  get  cheap  power.  a:.c! 
everyone  shares  In  it.  I  think  it  Is  importunt 
that  we  have  begun  to  develop  this  pattern 
It  looked  to  some  of  us  a  few  years  .igu 
that  the  prospect  was  that  public  power 
would  be  tied  to  diminishing  hydro  resource." 
private  power  would  build  all  the  large  ther- 
mal units,  and  the  public  power  movemeu: 
would,  in  effect,  be  squeezed  against  the  wail 
because  its  power  would  be  Increasingly  high- 
priced  Because  of  these  very  large  unit.f 
there  would  be  slgnlflcant  competitive  ad- 
vantages to  the  private  segment  In  terms  •■t 
the  total  picture  But  there  has  been  a  degree 
of  statesmanship  and  an  awareness- -cer- 
tainly In  most  parts  of  the  West — that  the 
smart  thing  to  do  is  to  work  together  and  let 
everybody  have  a  piece  of  the  action  and  il^> 
what  Is  most  economic 

Question  How  do  you  view  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  changlni,; 
power  Industry  "I 

Secretary  Udall  I  think  and  I  hope  that 
the  Department  will  play  an  IncreasliigU 
stmng  role  as  a  kind  of  balance  wheel- 
even  a  broker,  or  midwife — in  many  siiua- 
Uons  Our  leverage  In  the  past  has  been  the 
fact  that  we  had  sources  of  hydro  power 
with  new  sources  coming  on  the  line.  and. 
of  course  this  will  continue  to  be  important 
The  leverage  that  we  have  can  Increase,  if 
we  use  It  wisely,  because  using  hydro  for 
peaking  purposes  would  be  the  most  eco- 
nomic use  for  It  in  terms  of  total  systems. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  protected  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  and  the  fact 
Is  that  we  always  will  have  a  say  about 
righu-of-way  In  terms  of  such  things  a.s 
w;iter  quality  control  and  thermal  pollution 
problems,  we  re  going  to  be  Increasingly  in 
the  picture  In  a  way  that  we  weren't  a  few 
years  ago  The  Department  is  going  to  have 
a  .say  in  regard  to  plant  siting  plans,  how 
they  re  carried  out  We're  going  to  be  In  the 
picture — even  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country— In  ways  that  we  were  not  before 
When  It  comes  to  pumped  storage  projects 
which  again  Is  hydro,  this  Department  i.' 
going  to  have  a  say  on  these  matters.  We 
have  one  pumped  storage  project  pending! 
at  Tocks  Island,  on  the  Delaware  River  rlghi 
now.  and  there  are  others  where  we  un- 
doubtedly wTU  be  Involved  from  the  stand- 
pt>i!U  of  conser\'aiion  values  and  other 
things 

.So.  I  would  think  that  our  role  Is  goln« 
to  be  larger  not  smaller,  nationwide.  Maybe 
It  will  be  less  regional,  less  conflned  to  "the 
West  and  to  the  areas  where  tradltlonalI\ 
the  Department  has  had  a  strong  Influenct 
on  electric  power  policy  I  would  hope  the 
Department  also  could  be  Influential  In  ap- 
pealing u>  the  enlightened  element  in  the 
private  sector  to  point  out  to  them  the  values 
md  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  new 
patterns  of  cooperation. 

Certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
stUl  some  undeveloped  hydro  reeourcee  that 
should  be  developed  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Is  only  one  of  them  I  would  hope  that  these 
will  come  (in  the  line,  and  I  would  predict, 
too.  that  Just  as  we  were  able  to  restudy 
and  use  a  new  technology  to  come  up  with 
a  fantastic  Increase  In  the  capacity  of  Grand 
Coulee,  we  may  be  looking  at  all  of  our 
hydro  resources  and  how  we  can  recast  them 
and  reuse  them  to  maximize  their  values  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Question  While  the  Federal  government 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  smaller 
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electric  systems  as  a  source  of  hydro  power, 
are  you  now  saying  that  govemment  can  use 
other  techniques  to  be  of  aacUtence  to  these 
smaller  utilities? 

Secretary  Udau..  What  I'm  talking  about  is, 
I  think,  exemplified  by  the  northern  Califor- 
nia situation  today.  The  new  organisation  . 
that  exists  there  la  trying  to  plan  for  the 
future  to  take  care  of  the  power  needa  of  a 
group  of  municipals  that  are  an  Important 
part  of  a  fast-growing  state.  Here  we  find  the 
Department  In  a  situation  where,  as  a  part 
of  the  Intertle  arrangements,  we  have  already 
committed  and  mortgaged,  as  It  were,  the  fu- 
ture hydro  that  cornea  on  the  line.  So  we 
don't  have  that  card  to  play.  But  we  do  have 
r.nother  card  to  play,  and  we  must  play  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  We  had  a  meeting  in  October 
In  Sacramento  to  provide  some  thrust  and 
guidance.  We  Indicated  essentially  that  we 
want  to  make  our  system  as  versatile  ais  poaal- 
ble  and  to  accommodate  It  to  these  needs, 
and  we  tried  to  Include  the  large  private  utU- 
ity  that  has  worked  'with  us  on  other  matters. 
We  say  here's  a  group  of  people  and  they've 
^ot  problems  and  we  think  the  three  of  us 
working  together  can  solve  these  problems. 
Even  though  we  don't  have  a  great  amount 
of  hardware  to  throw  on  the  table,  we  do  have 
a  system  that  can  be  adapted  to  needs,  and  I 
think  we  find  ourselves  Increasingly  playing 
this  role — not  to  the  detriment  of  anybody, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  everybody. 

Question :  Tou  have  worked  actively  with 
various  groups  that  were  Interested  In  proj- 
ects and  programs  and  provided  dynamic 
leadership  in  getting  them  through  Congress, 
but  another  Secretary  might  adopt  the  phi- 
losophy that  It  was  up  to  the  Interest  g^ups 
to  carry  the  ball.  How  do  you  view  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  visibly  being 
;iii  activist  In  pushing  for  new  projects  and 
programs  rather  tha.n  merely  administering 
programs? 

Secretary  Udall.  You've  opened  up  a  new 
door  in  terms  of  departmental  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  think  we  ought  to  duck  Into  It. 
Vou  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  things  we've 
overlooked.  Certainly  when  there  is  a  rock  in 
the  road,  you  figure  a  way  around  It.  Maybe 
:hls  Is  the  kind  of  hope  that  people  ought  to 
have  with  Dlckey-Llncoln  School.  Thinking 
'  .'  the  Hanford  power  project  and  of  the 
r  ilorado  project  transmission  lines,  which 
vas  one  of  our  slgnlflcant  victories  in  Con- 
cress,  we  haven't  had  too  many  head-to-head 
howdo'wns  In  the  Congress. 

Tlie  Sixties  have  been  good  years  in  terms 
"f  project  authorizations.  They've  tended  to 
run  ahead  of  appropriations  too  much,  and 
; hat's  one  of  our  problems.  We've  had  the 
Prying  Pan-Arkansas  Project  In  Colorado, 
'lie  Auburn-Folson  South  Project  In  Call- 
f  irnla.  the  San  Juan  Chama  Project  In  New 
Mexico  and  now  the  Central  Arizona  water 
project.  All  of  these,  of  course.  Involve  hydro 
'o  one  degree  or  another. 

The  Upper  Colorado  transmission  decision 
has  led  to  a  significant  change  In  the  whole 
region,  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
power,  with  the  presence  of  public  f>ower 
■is  a  balance  wheel  agency.  'While  I  know 
!  here  was  a  lot  of  disappointment  by  some 
with  regard  to  the  Arizona  water  project 
aid  the  dams  on  the  Colorado,  the  one  con- 

latlon  prize  for  public  power  In  this  is 
tli.tt  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Bureau  of 
Ueclamatlon  should  always  be  tied  to  hydro 
power.  The  fact  that  we  got  Congress  to 
iiRree  to  tie  one  project  to  thermal  genera- 
tion and  the  fact  that  Salt  River  Project  is 
coing  to  build  a  major  thermal  unit  there, 
.vUl  be  beneficial  not  only  to  water  projects, 
but  beneficial  to  the  electric  power  Industry 
u-enerally.  I  think  this  may  be  an  Important 
precedent.  It  could  lead  to  doing  the  old 
'  hings  In  a  new  way  and  not  merely  confining 
'  'irselves  to  one  set  formula. 

.As  to  departmental  philosophy,  we  like 
' -J  think  of  ourselves  as  activists,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  to  be  aggressive  leader- 
-^hip  Some  of  us  spent  weeks  on  the  Canadian 
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Treaty.  1*hls  was  an  extremely  dUflcult  prob- 
lem. The  Treaty  was  ratified,  but  Imple- 
menting was  nip  and  tuck  because  we  had 
some  very  hard  bargaining  Canadians.  It  in- 
volved very  large  amounts  of  money  In  the 
sale  of  downstream  benefits  of  Canadian 
power,  and  this  p>oaed  a  lot  of  questions.  But 
again.  If  executives  are  vigorous  and  if  we 
conceive  our  role  as  one  of  making  things 
hi^pen  rather  than  waiting  for  people  to 
bring  decisions  to  our  desk,  you  can  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness.  At  least  that's  what 
I  think  our  exp>enence  has  been  for  these 
eight  years. 

Question:  You  said  that  you  don't  think 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  be 
tied  to  the  hydro  program  and  that  it  might 
go  into  thermal  generation.  In  view  of  the 
very  tight  budget  situation  which  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  do  you  see  any  possibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  government  going  into 
thermal  generation,  either  by  the  appropria- 
tions process  or  through  converting  some  of 
the  existing  government  entitles  to  corpora- 
tions like  TVA  which  could  Issue  revenue 
bonds  and  finance  their  generation  without 
going  to  Congress  for  each  specific  plant? 

Secretary  Udall.  Certainly  in  the  present 
climate  of  Congressional  opinion  I  wouldn't 
see  any  drastic  changes  of  that  type  occur- 
ring. It's  obvious  to  us  that  were  going  to 
have  to  solve  problems,  and  were  going  to 
have  to  be  adaptive  and  creative.  I  thought 
the  solution  we  arrived  at  for  the  Colorado 
River  development  was  a  good  one.  We  used 
thermal  power  Instead  of  hydro  power  since 
the  hydro  power  question  became  inflamed 
and  controversial.  I  would  simply  like  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  everyone  be  flexible 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  consider  new 
solutions  to  old  problems  I  hate  to  see  us,  in 
an  Industry  that  has  to  be  dynamic,  get  tied 
to  one  or  two  ways  of  doing  things.  I'm  ad- 
dressing all  segments  of  the  industry  when 
I  say  this.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  dynamic 
electric  pwwer  Industry,  I  think  we  need  to 
have  people  who  are  ojsen  minded  and  who 
will  consider  new  solutions  to  old  problems. 

Question:  Secretary  Holum,  you  came  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  having 
been  a  grass  roots  power  leader  and  the  first 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association.  After  eight  years, 
what  is  your  feeling  about  the  role  of  such 
organizations? 

Secretary  Holum.  I  think  these  groups  are 
tremendously  important,  looking  more  to  the 
future  perhaps  than  to  the  past.  We  'were 
talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  ho',;.'  the 
smaller  municipal  systems  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  large-scale  technology,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  they're  going  to  be 
able  to  do  It  individually.  The  smaller  pub- 
licly o'wned  utilities  must  work  together  to 
find  a  position  of  strength.  The  pattern  that 
first  emerged,  I  believe,  in  Utah  was  that  the 
small  coofjeratlves  and  municipal  utilities 
banded  together  in  order  to  get  the  benefits 
of  Colorado  River  Project  piower.  More  activ- 
ities of  this  sort  followed  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  they  are 
Just  beginning  to  emerge  In  the  Southwest. 
While  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  was  an  acute 
disappolnment,  one  of  the  good  things  from 
that  effort  was  the  organization  of  the  North- 
east Public  Power  Association.  I  think  that 
the  small  municipal  utilities  are  going  to 
participate  in  the  big  technology,  but  first 
they  have  got  to  learn  to  work  together  more 
closely  than  they  have  In  the  past. 

Question:  The  Department  has  helped 
groups  like  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency  to  get  organized  and  assisted  them 
once  they  are  organized  Do  you  foresee  this 
as  a  continuing  role  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  would  hope  that  the  De- 
partment can  and  would  play  an  important 
role  In  encouraging  and  abetting  these  kinds 
of  organizations,  where  people  are  essentially 
trying  to  pool  their  needs  and  their  resources 
In   order   to   get   the   benefits   of   new   tech- 
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nology.  I  felt  no  resentment  from  those  In 
the  private  sector  to  our  taking  such  leader- 
ship, and  I  think  this  is  an  important  gain. 
Looking  back  about  five  years  when  it  looked 
like  public  power  was  going  to  draw  a  blank 
In  terms  of  participating  In  large  thermal 
units,  I  think  It  was  In  the  national  interest 
that  these  systems  did  participate  and  I 
think  we  started  the  move  down  this  road. 
I  believe  it's  in  everyone's  Interest  that  the 
pattern  that  we  see  emerging  continue  and 
be  enlarged.  I  hope  that's  the  result.  Any- 
time we  see  utilities,  public  or  private,  in- 
sisting that  they  are  going  it  alone  and  not 
going  to  work  with  other  people,  they're  not 
going  to  achieve  benefits  and  they're  going 
to  find  in  the  long  run  that  this  Is  detri- 
mental now  that  we  have  the  kind  of  trans- 
mission technology  to  interconnect  everyone. 
This   isn't   a   go-it-alone   business   anymore. 

Question:  Secretary  Udall,  you've  sp>oken 
many  times  about  the  increased  concern 
that  everyone  has  to  feel  about  the  en- 
vironmental, ecological  and  esthetic  prob- 
lems of  the  country,  and  the  electric  utility 
Industry  anticipates  a  seven-  or  eight-fold 
increase  in  plant  capacity  In  the  next  30 
years.  What  impact  do  you  think  this  situa- 
tion is  going  to  have  on  the  way  the  electric 
utility  Industry  deals  with  the  problems  of 
supplying  the  electric  requirements  of  Its 
customers? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  see  many  problems  for  a 
big,  vital  industry  such  as  this  in  terms  of 
the  danger  of  dlmlnshing  and  intruding 
on  the  environment.  I  thing  that  is  going 
to  tax  the  creativity  of  the  industry,  because 
I  believe  most  of  these  problems  are  soluble.  I 
think  the  industry  has  to  face  the  prospect 
that  it  may  mean  that  expenditures  will  have 
to  be  made  and  research  will  have  to  be  done 
and  that  there  will  be  extra  costs  attached 
to  keying  electric  power  to  conservation  If 
this  means  that  it's  going  to  add  4'', .  S'T .  or 
T"c  or  8'^c  to  costs,  I  think  the  consumer  will 
be  willing  to  pay  it.  It's  his  environment 
after  all.  I  sense  this  in  the  country  today. 

Rather  than  utilities  feeling  that  they  can 
heat  up  rivers  or  pollute  air  to  make  a  mess 
out  of  the  countryside,  I  think  they  have  to 
be  aware  that  if  they  Just  spend  whatever 
extra  money  it  takes  to  come  in  with  the 
best  solution  possible  within  reason,  that 
the  consumer  will  be  wiling  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  as  the  price  of  having  a  good,  long-run 
solution.  This  may  mean,  of  course,  a  lot 
more  research  and  a  lot  of  results  we  don't 
even  anticipate  today  in  terms  of  under- 
ground  lines  and   things   like   MHD. 

Question:  Where  do  you  think  emphasis 
should  be  placed  in  legislation  that  might 
help  solve  some  of   our   power  problems? 

Secretary  Holum.  In  terms  of  legislation 
that's  been  drafted  and  received  some  pre- 
liminary consideration  by  Congress,  I  think 
that  the  Reliability  Bill,  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  the  Johnson 
Administration's  support,  and  the  Alken- 
Kennedy  BUI,  with  respect  to  nuclear  jjower. 
are  two  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  before  the  country. 

Question:  Secretary  Udall,  what  qualifica- 
tions do  you  think  a  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ought  to  have? 

Secretary  Udall.  He'd  certainly  have  to  like 
hard  work,  but  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the 
happy  Jobs  in  the  Cabinet.  You're  doing 
constructive  things — or  have  an  opportu- 
nity to — for  the  country  in  many  ways. 
You're  the  guardian  of  most  of  the  resources, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
have  a  well-developed  sense  of  what  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  and  be  willing  to  speak  up  for 
it.  If  you  don't  have  such  a  philosophy,  you're 
going  to  be  constantly  in  trouble,  because 
most  decisions  that  come  to  you  dont  relate 
any  longer  to  what  do  we  do  about  this  piece 
of  land  or  that  resource.  Everything  affects 
everything  els»  in  the  kind  of  country  we 
have  today,  and  V7e  must  have  a  total  en- 
vironment concept  of  conservation. 
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I  think  the  country  la  b««t  served  when 
you  h«ye  men  who  we  forthright  and  out- 
spoken. It  was  one  of  Ickes'  great  strengtha. 
Brerybody  always  knew  where  be  stood  and 
what  bla  rlewa  were  I  hope  that  any  Secre- 
tary, even  though  I  might  disagree  with  him 
from  time  to  time,  would  be  forthright,  be- 
cause this  at  lea«t  open*  the  way  to  vigorous 
debate  and  discussion 

Question '  There's  no  single  spokesman  in 
the  Federal  govertunent  today  for  energy  pol- 
icy. Should  there  be  centralized  within  the 
government  some  agency  with  authority  for 
power  and  energy? 

Secretary  Cdaix.  You  can  make  a  strong 
case  for  this,  and  I  would  like  to  .see  wide 
discussion  of  this  Idea  We  have  fewer  cabi- 
net oOces  than  many  of  the  other  govern- 
ments such  OS  Canada.  Britain  or  Japan. 
Some  of  these  breakdowns  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  Of  course,  at  Ihe  preeent  juncture 
we  have  added  two  new  cabinet  departments 
within  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  It 
may  very  well  be  that  In  this  complex  wnrld 
of  ours  where  things  move  rather  rapidly, 
that  something  like  this  might  be  a  rational 
solution  to  the  problem 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    t.Ot7TSlAN.* 

IN   THE   HOCSE  OF   REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday    March  12.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  folks 
back  home  just  would  not  believe  the 
things  that  happen  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  I  have  news  clipplnRs  from  the 
several  local  newspapers  over  the  past 
2  days  which  I  feel  Illustrate  the  ALlce- 
In-Wonderland  environment  of  the  nerve 
center  of  the  United  States 

Mr  Speaker,  the  news  clippings  fol- 
low 

[Prom  the  Washington     DC  i    Post    Mar    IJ. 
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HoLOtrp  SxJsptCT  Slain:  Homicidb  Toll 

Now    64 

By  .Mfred  E   Lewis) 

A  holdup  suspect  was  slain  at  10  30  .i  m 
yesterday  In  an  exchange  of  3hot.a  with  a 
clerk  at  Shankman's  Market.  400  Kennedy 
St  nw 

Homicide  Squad  It  Patrl^-k  Burke  said  the 
death  of  Francis  DeS  Roes.  3.3  of  1414  Glrard 
St  n  w ,  on  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the 
market  went  Into  the  records  as  the  city's 
eighth  homicide  in  lees  than  three  days — Its 
63d  since  Jan   1 

The  ninth  homicide— and  84th  for  the 
year — occurred  last  n;i?ht  at  7  p  m  when 
jamee  Nusaman,  29  of  1809  19th  .st  nw 
was  shot  to  death  in  an  apparent  robbery  at- 
tempt on  the  sidewalk  at  18th  Street  and 
Wyoming  Avenue  nw  Three  vouths.  one 
armed  with  a  shotgun  or  r'.fle.  were  seen  run- 
ning from  the  scene,  police  s&ld  Nussman  was 
employed  at  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Burke  said  this  Is  23  deaths  a^ead  of  the 
toll  at  this  time  last  year  which  set  an  all- 
time  high  of  209 

Lt.  Burke  said  !t  was  Ross's  second  visit  to 
Shankman's  Market  in  the  last  few  days 
Last  Saturday  morning,  police  said.  Ross  was 
carrying  a  shotgun  when  he  and  two  com- 
panions escaped  with  about  »400 

Since  then,  the  Shsnkman  clerk.  William 
Belton  Jr  .  23.  had  been  carrying  his  boss  s 
22-callber  pistol  In  his  belt,  police  said 

Belton  told  police  he  came  out  of  the 
stores  bock  room  and  saw  his  boss.  Sidney 
Kattler    51.   pulling  money  out  of  the  cash 
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register  and  putting  it  on  the  oounter  A  man 
Belton  couldn't  see  very  well  was  stuffing  it 
In  his  pockets 

Belton  shouted  at  the  man.  "Hold  it'" 

The  .Tian  whirled  and  Ilred  one  shot  Belton 
nred  b.ick  Belton  told  police  he  thought  he 
had  missed  because  the  man  grabbed  a  cus- 
tomer who  was  just  coming  In  the  door  and 
whirled  him  aruund.  apparently  as  a  shield 
The  customer,  however,  wrenched  away  and 
ran  off  before  anyone  oould  get  his  name 

Ross  collapsed  and  died  on  the  sidewalk 
Police  said  Belton'.s  shot  had  hit  Rose  just 
atx)ve  the  mouth  and  entered  the  brain  No 
charges  were  tiled  against  Belton  after  a 
police  conference  with  the  U  S  Attorney's 
office. 

Lt  Burke  .said  police  records  on  R.iss  show 
only  that  he  was  sentenced  to  a  4-to-l2-yeftr 
term  for  housebreaking  and  rape  15  years 
ago 

In  a  homicide  Monday.  John  H  Llttlejohn. 
42  of  1830  C  St  se  .  was  shot  In  the  chest 
In  an  apartment  at  334  18th  St  ne  He  was 
pronounced   dead   at   DC    General   Hospital 

Police  charged  the  ix"cupant  of  the  apart- 
ment Julia  A  Woodward,  40  mother  of  four. 
with  homicide  Mrs  Woodward  was  released 
on  her  persntial  bond  pending  a  hearing 
April  8 

Shortly  after  11  pm  Monday,  John  J 
Kondratlavlcz  4fl.  an  electrical  worker  living 
at  531  9th  St  se  told  police  he  was  attacked 
from  behind  as  he  approached  the  rear  of 
his  home  He  tired  three  shots  from  a  pistol 
he  told  police  he  had  been  carr>ing  since  a 
previous  street  attack,  fatally  w<oundlng 
James  N   Gaston.  19,  of  no  fixed  address. 

Police  said  Gaston  had  been  chairKed  with 
a  street  robbery  on  Feb  3  but  the  charge 
had  been  reduced  by  the  U  3  Attorney's  of- 
fice to  petty  larceny  and  simple  assault  He 
had  been  released  on  $100  cash  collateral 
posted  by  his  mother  and  was  due  In  court 
on  April  18  for  a  Jur%'  trial. 

The  weapon  In  still  another  of  the  recent 
homicides.  Lt  Burke  said,  was  a  bottle  of 
gasoline  It  was  thrown  in  the  course  of  a 
domestic  argument.  Burke  said,  by  Bennle 
E    Barnes.  47.  of  ti34  M  st    nw   on  Sunday 

Barnes  wife.  Ella  Mae.  48.  suffered  Ist-  and 
2d-degree  burns  In  the  tire  that  resulted  and 
tlve  children  In  the  home  were  slightly  In- 
jured 

Mrs  Barnes  died  early  yesterday  In  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  Her  husband  was  charged 
with  homicide  and  released  in  $2000  bond 
for  a  hearing  April  8 

Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i   Evening  Star. 
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District    or    Columbia    Riot    Loss    Nearly 

Double      First      Estimates — Ne'w      Report 

.SETS   Property    Damage   Over   $24    Million 
>  Bv  Winston  Groom  i 

A  new  report  has  revealed  that  property 
diunage  and  tlnanclal  loeses  sufferetl  during 
the  April  rioting  In  Washington  will  run 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  previous  estimates 

The  first  half  of  the  report,  which  will 
otflclally  be  known  as  the  Washington  Civil 
Disorder  Survey  was  released  today  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  It 
l3  the  product  of  a  10-monih-lcng  collabora- 
tive research  elTort  by  the  NCPC,  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  D  C  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 

Among  the  principal  conclusions  of  the 
survey  released  today  are  that  .some  1.199 
properties  were  dRinage<l  In  the  riots  with 
losses  ami!untlng  to  more  than  S24  million. 
This  is  In  contrast  to  the  Initial  report  by 
RLA  liist  April  which  found  645  properties 
d.imaged  for  an  estimated  $13  3  million 
loss 

whites  own  97  PERCENT 

In  addition,  the  report  found  that  almost 
ail  of  the  dainage<l  properties  not  previous- 
ly repurted  by  the  RLA  -In  fact.  41  percent 
of  the  total  number— lay  outside  the  ma- 
jor   corridors    of    concentrated    damage     It 
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also  found  that  97  jjercent  of  the  damaged 
properties  were  owned  by  whites,  most  of 
whom  live  either  in  the  suburbs  or  else- 
where In  D  C 

Today's  release  Is  a  30-page  summary  of 
data  compiled  only  on  real  properties  In- 
volved in  the  rioting  A  spokesman  for  NCPC 
said  the  second  half  of  the  report,  which 
will  deal  with  business  and  job  losses  ig 
forthcoming   within    the   next   few    weeks 

The  business  losses,  which  Include  stolen 
or  damaged  Inventories,  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed equipment  and  lost  business,  are 
expected  to  run  even  higher  than  the  prop- 
erty losses 

FIRST  report  on  MAJOR  CITV 

According  to  NCPC.  the  report's  purpa<e 
Is  to  analyze  the  economic  and  social  cost,- 
of  the  disturbance,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  to  rebuild  these  areas 

Robert  Gold,  assistant  director  of  NCPC 
of  social  and  economic  research  and  head 
of  a  14-man  staff  which  compiled  the  svir- 
vey.  says  It  Is  the  first  rej}ort  of  Its  kind  to 
be  prepared  by  a  major  city  hit  by  rioting 

Among  the  survey's  23  .separate  tables, 
some  of  the  principal  findings  are- 

Although  the  most  extensive  damage  was 
done  In  the  four  'corridors  of  concentrated 
damage  '  other  damaged  properties  were 
found  outside  of  these  areas — scattered  a11 
over  the  city  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park 

The  survey  defined  the  four  major  cor- 
ridors as  (  1  »  14th  Street  NW  i2l  7th  Street- 
Georgia  Avenue  NW  (3)  H  Street  NE  am! 
1 4 1    downtown   NW 

Of  the  $24  75  million  In  property  damage 
$17  56  million  In  Insurance  claims  has  been 
filed  Even  if  the  Insurance  companies  pa\ 
that  amount,  this  leaves  over  $7  million  in 
losses  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  prop- 
erty owners  themselves  Although  most 
owners  did  have  some  Insurance,  many  were 
grossly  iinderlnsured 

Some  26  4  percent  of  Insurance  policies  on 
properties  not  totally  demolished  were  can- 
celed, the  survey  found. 

Before  the  riots  there  were  1.590  buslnefppf- 
housed  In  the  damaged  properties,  but  on:\ 
879  remained  afterwards.  Therefore,  then- 
were  a  total  ol  711  businesses  lost  —  near:\ 
45  percent  decided  not  to  reopen  In  addition 
17  percent  of  the  residential  properties  xh.:'. 
were  damaged  stopped  leasing  after  the  rlo;.'- 

Of  the  1.199  damaged  properties.  368  werr 
either  totally  demolished  or  only  a  shell  >  i 
ruins  were  left  standing.  This  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  estimate  of  223  build- 
ings listed  In  this  category  Just  after  thf 
riots  An  estimated  768  properties  Incurred 
extensive  glass  breakage  and  over  300  suffered 
damage  from  fire,  water,  smoke  or  a  com- 
bination of  these 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  damaged  pror- 
ertles  incurred  damage  on  only  one  day  ol 
the  riot.  18  percent  had  damage  on  fR'o  dav.- 
and  only  7  percent  had  damage  on  three  da\s 
or  more  Ten  percent  of  the  properties  were 
damaged  after  the  official  period  of  rlotiiit 
was  c3ver  Forty-four  percent  of  the  damaged 
properties  were  single  ownership  properties 
26  percent  were  partnerships  and  the  res: 
were  either  corporations,  or  parts  of  trusts  or 
estates. 

Only  5.2  percent  of  the  property  owners 
lived  within  10  blocks  of  their  property 
Forty-three  percent,  the  survey  repKirts.  live 
outside  the  District  In  the  suburbs.  Howe\('r. 
some  48  percent  of  the  property  owners  had 
a  business  address  either  on  or  within  IC 
blocks  of  their  property — Indicating  at  len-t 
some  tie  with   the  community. 

In  68  8  percent  of  the  cases,  the  owner  ai.-^ 
m.tnaged  his  property  In  the  31  2  percent  •  t 
the  cases  In  which  the  owner  did  not  manate 
his  own  projjerty.  29  2  percent  of  the  mar.- 
agers  were  white 

Twenty-nine  and  four-tenths  percent  indi- 
cated they  Intended  to  sell  their  property  .u-.d 
go  into  business  elsewhere,  only  8  perrei;'. 
were  undecided  and  the  rest  said  thev  wou.U 
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either   repair    their    buildings,   build   a    new 
building  or  lease  the  site. 

Gold  explained  that  he  and  his  stalT  began 
work  on  the  survey  Immediately  following 
the  end  of  the  official  period  of  the  civil 
disturbance  which  began  April  4,  the  night 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated, 
and  ended  April  15.  The  report  Is  based  on 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  property  owners  " 
and  businessmen  on  531  properties. 

That  data  was  then  projected  Into  survey 
estimates  by  three  statisticians — one  from  the 
US.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  one  from  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
ventlon  of  Violence  and  one  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

The  final  figures  were  then  tabulated  and 
rechecked  with  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, the  General  Adjustment  Bureau  and 
other  Interested  agencies. 

A  spokesman  for  NCPC  Indicated  that  when 
the  part  of  the  survey  dealing  -with  business 
losses  Is  complete  and  the  full  Impact  of  the 
disturbance  Is  realized,  the  total  costs  could 
run  upward  of  $60  million  and  the  Job  losses 
win  run  Into  the  thousands. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  12. 
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Eight   Hundred   Stores   Damaged   in   Riots 

Still  Closed 

(By  Claudia  Levy) 

Nearly  half  the  estimated  1,600  businesses 
'iOoted  and  damaged  In  last  April's  riots 
have  not  yet  reopened,  a  survey  showed  yes- 
terday 

Damage  was  widely  scattered.  Nearly  a 
third  were  out*lde  the  four  focal  areas  of 
the  disorders — 14th  and  7th  Streets  NW..  H 
Street  NE  .  and  the  downtown  shopping  dis- 
trict. 

The  estimates  were  based  on  Interviews 
with  550  property  owners,  about  half  the 
o-.>,'ners  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  be- 
lieved damaged. 

The  report  sets  damage  to  the  1200  build- 
ings housing  the  1600  businesses  at  $24.7 
million,  a  figure  close  to  that  earlier  cal- 
culated by  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion and  the  General  Adjustment  Bureau, 
Inc 

The  study  was  prepared  by  researchers 
irom  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  District  government  and  the 
D  C  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  summary  of  real  property  damage 
m.ide  public  yesterday  a  survey  of  business 
losses  was  compiled  It  is  to  be  released  later 
this  month.  » 

Those  findings.  Including  figures  on  stolen 
and  destroyed  equipment  In  Inventory,  as 
well  as  lost  business,  are  expected  to  exceed 
property  loss. 

The  report  found  that  an  estimated  97  per 
cent  of  the  damaged  property  was  owned  by 
whites,  most  of  whom  live  In  suburbs  or 
outlying  areas  of  Washington. 

Insurance  claims  of  $17.5  million  have  been 
tiled  An  estimated  $7  million  of  this  Is  prop- 
erty loss.  Insurance  was  later  canceled  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  buildings  that 
were  damaged  but  not  demolished,  it  was 
estimated 

The  survey,  begun  immediately  after  April 
4  15  rioting,  was  conducted  by  mall,  phone 
.iiid  personal  Interview. 

other  findings 
Other  F>olnts  made  by  the  study: 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  1200  buildings  were 
destroyed    Fewer   than   half  are   still   partly 
'  r  completely  occupied. 

Of  the  estimated  374  real  estate  agents  and 
I'roperty  managers  of  damaged  buildings,  18 
were  black. 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  buildings  were 
owned  by  an  Individual,  27  p)er  cent  by 
partners. 

Fewer  than  I  per  cent  of  the  building  own- 
ers in  corridors  are  thought  to  have  aban- 
doned  their   property.   Almost   half   of   the 
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owners    said    they    would    retain    ownership 
and   repair   thedr   buildings. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  11.  1969] 

UPO  Job,  Luxury  Ca«— Former  Drugs  Figure 

Is  IN  Trouble  Again 

(By  John  Plalka) 

Catfish  Turner   Is   in   trouble   again — this 

time  because  of  a  custom-painted  lavender 

Lincoln  Continental  Mark  III. 

Until  last  Tuesday,  Randolph  (Catfish) 
Turner  was  getting  ready  to  direct  a  $100,000 
experimental  narcotlc-addlct  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion. 

Well-heeled,  flashy  and  fond  of  new  Cadil- 
lacs, Turner  was  almost  a  legend  in  Wash- 
ington's underworld  until  1952.  That  year  he 
was  convicted  as  the  head  of  the  largest  nar- 
cotics dealership  ever  uncovered  in  the  city. 
According  to  testimony  at  his  trial,  the 
Catfish  had  ties  with  syndicate  leaders  in 
New  York  that  may  have  helped  him  import 
as  much  as  $1  million  worth  of  drugs  into  the 
District  each  year. 

In  1967,  Turner  returned  to  Washington. 
out  on  parole  from  the  U.S.  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta.  He  took  a  $6.000-a-year  Job  with 
UPO,  the  local  antlpoverty  agency,  and  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  help  others  get 
jobs  and  go  straight. 

On  the  theory  that  he  and  other  ex-con- 
vlcts  knew  the  problems  of  addiction  best, 
the  Catfish  worked  up  a  program  and  sold  it 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Labor  had  given 
the  UPO  tentative  approval  to  give  the  Cat- 
fish, now  53.  a  $10.000-a-year  job  as  director, 
and  permission  to  set  up  a  staff  and  begin 
operating  a  "halfway  house"  to  treat  addicts. 
Last  Tuesday,  The  Star  has  learned.  Catfish 
turned  himself  In  when  he  heard  the  U.S. 
marshal's  office  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
Within  the  next  few  days,  the  U.S.  Parole 
Board  will  grapple  with  the  question:  How 
can  a  man  making  $6,000  a  year  afford  to 
drive  a  brand  new  Mark  III  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, costing  about  $8,600? 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Parole  Board, 
asked  to  comment  about  the  case,  would  say 
only  that  Turner  is  being  detained  in  the  jail 
for  a  hearing  at  which  he  must  explain 
charges  brought  against  him  by  parole 
officers. 

He  said  the  charges  Include  alleged  involve- 
ment In  Illegal  gambling  activities  and  fall- 
ing to  adequately  explain  various  sources  of 
funds  and  income." 

The  spokesman  said  that  unless  Turner  can 
explain  adequately  the  sources  of  his  money, 
his  parole  might  be  revoked  and  he  could  be 
sent  back  to  Atlanta  to  complete  his  sentence 
Sources  at  UPO  said  parole  officers  were 
puzzled  about  several  of  Catfish's  recent  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  purchase  of  the  Con- 
tinental, the  purchase  of  a  1968  Continental 
last  year,  which  he  traded  In  on  the  new 
one.  and  the  movement  of  "several  thousand 
dollars"  in  and  out  of  Turner's  account  in 
the  UPO  credit  union. 

They  added  that  Turner  was  arrested  after 
he  explained  the  funds  to  parole  officers  as 
resulting  from  a  bet  on  a  "lucky  number." 
During  his  1952  trial.  Turner  insisted  that 
he  never  dealt  In  drugs.  His  money  came  from 
gambling  winnings,  he  stated  repeatedly. 

William  Davis,  acting  director  of  the  man- 
power division  of  the  UPO,  is  Turner's  super- 
visor. He  said  that  Turner's  Job  as  director 
of  the  addict  program  -will  be  held  open  pend- 
ing the  result  of  the  Parole  Board  hearing. 

Davis  denied  rumors  that  several  other 
employes  working  with  Turner  on  the  pro- 
gram were  recently  asked  to  resign.  He  added 
that  one  employe.  Mrs.  Odessa  Madre.  "re- 
signed of  her  own  free  -will." 

Mrs.  Madre,  a  longtime  friend  of  Turner's. 
once  was  called  "The  Queen"  of  the  Wash- 
ington numbers  racket.  She  was  convicted  of 
narcotics  dealing  in  1949,  and  convicted  on 
stolen  prop)erty  and  lottery  charges  in  1960. 
Davis  defended  Turner,  calling  him  "one 
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of  the  best  Job  coaches  that  UPO  has."  He 
said  he  knew  Catfish  was  driving  the  1969 
Continental.  "I  never  Investigated  that  be- 
cause It  was  a  private  affair.  This  man  came 
up  on  his  own.  without  anything.  This  pro- 
gram gave  him  the  first  sensible  break  he 
ever  had.  Nobody  knows  how  much  debt  the 
man  was  in  or  how  much  he  owed  on  the 
car." 

Petey  Green,  a  well-known  former  dope 
addict  and  ex-convlct.  is  Catfish's  immediate 
superior  and  help>ed  him  draw  up  the  addict 
rehabilitation  program. 

Contacted  at  home.  Green  was  upset  about 
Turner's  arrest 

"To  take  Catfish  from  the  Job  tliat  he's 
been  doing  for  so  long  would  not  only  be 
unfair  to  him.  but  would  be  unfair  to  the 
kids  who  are  now  beginning  to  tise  dope. 
Catfish  is  not  a  saint,  but  he  is  well  equipped 
to  lend  assistance  to  help  people."  he  said. 
He  explained  that  as  a  "Job  coach,"  Turner 
counseled  youths  attempting  to  find  Jobs, 
went  with  them  to  interviews  and  even  vis- 
ited them  at  work  to  see  that  they  would 
keep  their  Jobs. 

Green,  who  is  director  of  Job  coaches  for 
the  Washington  Concentrated  Employment 
Program,  funded  by  UPO,  said  the  charges 
against  Catfish  were  unfounded,  a  result  of 
the  resentment  of  "middle-class  blacks  and 
whites  who  saw  he  was  going  to  make  $10,000 
a  year." 

"When  are  these  people  going  to  get  off 
the  ex-convlcts'  backs?"  Green  asked.  He 
pointed  out  that  ex-convlcts  now  successfully 
operate  a  number  of  programs  to  rehabilitate 
convicts  In  the  city,  including  Bonabond, 
also  funded  by  UPO.  which  recently  was 
singled  out  for  praise  by  a  Senate  committee 
for  its  work  In  supervising  defendants  out 
on  ball. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  colng  to  go  to  bat  for 
Catfish  to  help  him  get  out  of  this."  Green 
added. 

Turner's  addict  rehabilitation  program, 
designed  to  remove  the  craving  for  heroin 
from  addicts  after  a  six-month  stay  at  the 
halfway  house,  caused  some  consternation 
among  officials  of  other  city  agencies  as- 
signed  to  deal  with   drug  addicts. 

"A  lot  of  the  program's  functions  seemed 
to  overlap  with  other  ones.  Some  of  us  won- 
dered what  a  dealer  could  do  to  help  under- 
stand the  addict's  problems.  Catfish  was 
never  hooked  himself."  commented  one  for- 
mer addict. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC  i  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  11,  1969] 

NixoN  Plans  Hit — OEO  Workers  Soind  Oft 

I  By  Richard  Critchfield) 

Leaders  of  the  war  on  ptoverty's  community 
action  agencies  appear  bent  on  persuading 
President  Nixon  that  the  taste  of  power  is 
more  easily  acquired  than  given  up 

A  demand  for  even  greater  community 
control  of  public  services  is  dominating  a 
four-day  annual  meeting  of  some  500  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  at  the  Shorel^.am  Hotel 

Almost  every  aspect  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  continuing  the  battle  against  pwv- 
erty  has  been  under  fire,  from  its  chief 
priority  on  rescuing  infant  children  from  the 
mental  and  physical  handicaps  of  poverty  to 
its  substitution  of  the  politically  more  at- 
tractive "minority'  business  enterprise"  for 
"black  capitalism." 

Some  delegates  have  voiced  fears  that  the 
planned  consolidation  of  all  federal  man- 
power programs  under  the  Labor  Department 
would  mean  turning  all  local  efforts  to  find- 
ing Jobs  for  the  poor  over  to  the  state  em- 
ployment agencies,  which  were  described  as 
"hidebound   and  mismanaged." 

In  a  typical  reaction  at  yesterday's  meet- 
ing, one  man  shouted  from  the  tloor,  "It's  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  You  can't  even  get  a  phone 
call  or  letter  out  of  the  Labor  Department, 
so  what  business  do  they  have  taking  over 
all  the  manpower  programs.  " 
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But  tb«  main  fear  voic«d  in  »pe«che«  and 
lively  open  dl»cujslon«  by  Uie  anUpoverty 
workera  U  Uiat  NUon  plana  ^adually  to 
phaae  out  the  community  action  afencies 
thamaelTca 

Cited  aa  eTtdenoe  of  "a  systematic  emascu- 
lation' of  the  OfBce  of  Bconomic  Opportu- 
nity wMs  the  planned  shift  of  the  Job  Corps 
to  Labor  and  Head  SUrt  to  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  The  removal  of  Head  Start, 
a  popular  program  for  preschool  educatton 
of  poor  children,  would  leave  the  community 
acUon  program  all  the  more  vulnerable  to 
attack.  th«  delegates  said 

Others  noted  that  the  White  House,  by 
not  submitting  Its  over-all  poverty  proposals 
until  later  this  spring,  will  have  the  benefit 
of  public  reaction  to  a  Oeneral  AccounUng 
Office  study  of  OEO  due  to  come  out  Satur- 
day 

According  to  leaJu.  the  OAO  will  disclose 
halr-ralslng  discoveries  of  local  mismanage- 
ment, pilferage  and  swindles  In  some  of  the 
cofnm unity   action   programs 

Although  Dr  Daniel  P  Moynlhan.  Nlxons 
adviser  on  urban  problems  seemed  to  be 
widely  credited  with  encouraging  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  OKO  Itself  another  years  lease 
on  life,  he  had  been  crlUcal  of  the  com- 
munity action  program,  charging  that  It  has 
Stlmamted  and  encouraged  a  rebellious  at- 
"tiradB'araong  some  of  the  poor 

The  three  nxaln  speakers  at  yesterday's 
meeting  dramatized  how  serious  the  problem 
has  become 

John  McClaughry  who  served  on  Nlxons 
task  force  on  voluntary  action,  urged  pa- 
Uence.  He  said  he  Is  convinced  that  the 
concept  of  community  action"  wUl  not  be 
dismembered. 

But  Howard  Puller  a  bearded  black  power 
advocate  who  once  worked  as  an  GEO  con- 
sultant, said  the  attempts  at  Integration  by 
community  action  agencies  were  "a  flop  "  bc- 
cause  If  you  get  ready  to  ftght  a  war.  you 
do  not  bring  your  enemy  Into  vour  discus- 
sion on  strategy" 

When  a  man  In  the  audience  asked  if  Pul- 
ler meant  that  blacks  should  pull  out  of 
community  action  agencies,  he  said  no,  that 
"If  you're  out  to  destroy  a  system  you  can 
do  It  both  from  within  and  without." 

But  he  added,  'If  you  don't  destroy  the 
communltv  action  programs  but  instead  try 
to  help  Institutionalize  them,  then  X  will  try 
to  destroy  you  '" 

Puller's  remarks  which  drew  cheers  and 
shou'.3  of  approval  at  the  Rovernment-spon- 
sored  me««tlnK.  were  challenged  by  Leon 
Shui;  national  director  of  the  .Americans  for 
DemtKrratic  Action,  who  seemed  to  speak  for 
the  kind  of  liberals  who  originally  created 
the  program 

With  visible  emotion,  Shuil  oppo.sed  racial 
separation  on  grounds  that  it  Ls  morally 
wrong  ethically  wrong  and  wti;  ft.:   ' 

He  told  Puller  -l  believe  in  an  integrated 
society  I  win  conUnue  to  believe  in  it  ail  my 
ll.'e  We  don  t  want  two  nations,  separate  and 
unequal  That  Is  the  road  to  defeat  and  Jls- 
aater  ' 

His  plea  failed  to  draw  applau.se 


HELPING  STUDENTS  FLY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NCW     Y'jBK 

IN  THK  HOOSE  OP  RKPRBSENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  CAB  to  permit  re- 
duced air  fares  for  students  and  military 
personnel  on  a  space -available  basis 

A  CAB  examiner  has  held  that  sUndby 
fares  enabling  youths  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  22  years  to  travel  at  rates  far 
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below  standard  are  discriminatory.  He 
stated  that  the  lowered  fares  violate  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  PH?deral  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  which  prohibits  "unreaBonable" 
discrimination  in  fares. 

Accordirig  to  what  I  believe  to  be  faulty 
logic  of  the  CAB  examiner,  the  students 
get  service  substantially  similar  to  that 
of  full- fare  passengers.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree The  fact  is  that  students  do  not 
get  substantially  similar  service.  A  stu- 
dent may  be  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the 
last  minute  If  a  full-fare  passenger  ar- 
rives, on  a  multlstop  flight,  a  student  can 
be  removed  at  any  of  the  stops.  Fre- 
quently a  student  is  not  able  to  get  a 
flight  during  peak  travel  times,  or  he  may 
Have  to  wait  hours  before  he  knows 
whether  he  will  be  seated.  He  cannot  fly 
during  cerUln  heavily  booked  holiday 
periods.  He  does  not  have  the  usual  wide 
choice  of  seats. 

The  student  accepts  this  unequal 
treatment  because  he  is  paying  a  reduced 
rate  He  recognizes  that  because  he  is  not 
entitled  to  substantially  similar  service, 
he  has  to  accept  delays.  Inconvenience, 
and  the  insecurity  of  not  knowing 
whether  he  will  be  flying  or  when  he  will 
be  flying 

Since  1968  when  the  youth  fare  stand- 
by plan  went  tntojeffect.  youth  fare  traf- 
fic on  the  airlines' Increased  from  2.100.- 
100  to  5,760.000  pa.ssengers. 

.Air  travel  to  and  from  school  and  for 
work-study  programs  is  not  a  luxury;  it 
is  a  neces.sity  The  abolition  of  the 
student  fare  will  greatly  reduce  the 
ability  of  many  students  to  fly.  revenue 
losses  resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
this  rate  could  mean  an  Increase  in  fares 
for  all  passengers. 

Everyone  benefits  from  standby  fares. 
The  .student  is  able  to  travel  to  and  from 
school — attending  educational  confer- 
ences, visiting  his  family,  witnessing 
major  events  in  person.  The  airlines  fill  a 
seat  that  otherwise  might  go  empty  This 
program  i.s  far  too  valuable  to  be 
abolished 
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WHEN  A  CONfMUNIST  ISN'T 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ur    tLXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  an 
especially  intriguing  column  in  the  Elgin 
Dally  Courier-News  on  February  18.  by 
Copley  Press  Washington  correspondent 
Dumitru  Danielopol.  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention 

The  point  emphasized  in   the  article 
Is  well  worth  pondering  and  I  include  it 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 
Drvn.  s  Cun-DUN    Whe.n  .\  Communist  IsnT 
I  By  Dumiiru  Danielopol) 

W,\aHiNOTON  —The  devil's  best  ally  Is  the 
liberal  Intellectual  who  doesn't  believe  in 
the  JevU  •■ 

The  Ocrman  poet  Helnrlch  Heine  wrote 
'-hat   over    100   years   ago 

Had  Heine  attended  Washington's  con- 
ference of  'Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  "  he  might  have  written 

The  principal  ally  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  the  liberal  Intellectual  who  doesn't 
believe  In  the  Communist  conspiracy" 


The  liberals  1  have  In  mind  include  three 
0,3  senators  who  were  prominent  at  the  con- 
ference— Sen,  George  McOovem,  D-8,D  ;  Sen 
Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind,,  and  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field, R-Ore 

Had  they  better  Investigated  the  nature 
of  the  organ iMitlon  and  Its  alms  they  might 
have  abstained.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
alone,  "Vietnam  and  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Empire,"  should  have  been  enough  'o 
open  their  eyes. 

Who  but  the  Communists  call  the  United 
States  an  "empire"? 

Who  but  Communists  Ulk  about  "Ameri- 
can  Imperialists"? 

The  1969  position  paper  adopted  by  the 
organization  advocates  nothing  leas  than  a 
complete  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam 
to  the  Reds, 

It  calls  for  the  "halt  of  the  bombing  of 
South  Vietnam,'  unequivocal  rejection  of 
any  talk  of  a  "military  soluUon"  in  Vietnam 
rejection  of  the  claim  that  "the  Saigon  re- 
gime Is  the  legitimate  government  of  South 
Vietnam,"  and  so  on. 

It  calls  for  American  support  of  "whatever 

forms  of  government  emerge  from  the  Viet- 

namese  people" — even  a  Communist  regime 

It  calls  for  an  amnesty  for  U.S.  reelsters, 

draft  dodgers,  defectors,  deserters,  etc. 

The  whole  paper  oould  easily  have  been 
written  In  Moscow  or  Hanoi.  The  committee 
Includes  many  who  have  long  been  con- 
nected with  pro-Communist  and  Commu- 
nist front  organizations. 

Among  the  most  notorious  are  Dr.  John  C 
Bennet  of  the  Union  Theological  Semlnarv 
who  Is  a  member  of  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Committee  to  abolish  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Pederatlon  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties— described  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  on  July  28.  1957.  as  "one  of 
the  viciously  subversive  organizations  of  the 
Communist  party.  "  and  many  others. 

Another  Is  Dr  Edwin  Dahlberg.  a  long 
time  denouncer  of  congressional  Investiga- 
tions of  communism. 

The  conference  was  obviously  called  to 
embarrass  the  new  administration  and  apply 
pressure  for  a  soft  policy  not  only  In  Viet- 
nam but  In  other  countries  threatened  by 
communism 

"Now  Is  the  time  .  ,"  the  paper  Fays,  "for 
those  who  have  been  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try's Vietnam  policy  to  study  In  depth  the 
whole  of  our  foreign  policy  and  to  pre.'>sure 
the  government  to  change  where  It  is  lack- 
ing" 

The  performance  of  Sen  McOovem,  a 
would-be  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  particularly  tactless. 

He  shared  the  podium  with  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Sloane  Coffin,  convicted  on  consniracy 
charges  related  to  anti-draft  activities;  Vin- 
cent McOee.  convicted  on  four  draft  vloli- 
tlons;  David  Harris,  a  founder  of  the  student 
resistance  movement,  who  Is  appealing  a 
three-year  sentence  for  refusing  Induction 
Into  the  armed  forces:  and  others  of  the 
same  Ilk. 

How  can  the  American  people  be  asked  -o 
respect  the  laws  of  the  countrv  when  their 
lawmakers  consort  with  the  lawbreakers. 


WAR   ON  CRIME— AWARENESS  AND 
SELF-DEFENSE>— A    GUIDELINE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Soeaker.  as  Con- 
gress moves  forward  in  its  war  on  crime, 
sometimes  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
obvious.  Unless  a  citizen  takes  reasonable 
care  to  protect  his  own  person  and  af- 
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fairs,  all  the  Federal  laws  and  funding 
programs  will  certainly  be  Ineffective. 

The  problems  connected  with  crime  In 
our  cities  prey  particularly  upon  mer- 
chants. It  is  very  dlCQcult  for  the  busi- 
nessman, especially  the  owner  of  a  single 
small  store  or  shop  to  defend  himself 
and  his  property  against  attack  or  ex- 
ploitation by  the  criminal. 

Jack  E.  StUtz,  chief  of  poUoe  of  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.,  has  prepared  a  series  of  in- 
structions to  merchants  to  assist  them 
in  warding  off  theft  and  other  forms  of 
aggression  upon  their  businesses. 

I  think  that  Chief  StUtz'  guidelines 
are  excellently  presented  and  would  be 
helpful  to  merchants  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
present  them  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

CaiMI    PaxVEKTION    BTTLLrriN 

(By  the  Vallejo,  Calif.,  Police  Department) 
The  Vallejo  Police  Department  Is  a  mu- 
nicipal service  and  law  enforcement  agency, 
responsible  for  your  safety  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property.  Every  law 
breaker  has  Infringed  upon  your  security  by 
violating  laws  your  representatives  have  en- 
acted for  the  protection  of  all  citizens.  Tour 
problems  In  this  field  and  the  use  of  lawful 
authority  to  solve  them  are  police  matters. 
This  department  undertakes  to  assist  you  in 
any  anticipated  infringement  of  law  endan- 
gering you  or  your  property.  Law  enforce- 
ment activities  are  confined  to  the  field  of 
law  violations  that  have  already  occurred, 
and  in  those  instances  where  action  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  threatened  violations.  Po- 
lice officers  are  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  and  in  a  year's  course  respond  to  hun- 
dreds of  calls  to  the  scenes  of  crimes,  dis- 
turbances, accidents,  and  many  other  places 
where  their  services  may  be  needed.  The  de- 
partment's effectiveness  depends  in  a  large 
measure  up>on  the  prompt  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  all  citizens.  The  following  are 
some  suggestions  to  help  prevent  crime  in 
order  to  better  protect  your  business. 

RECOMMENDED    PROCED17XE    WHEN    CASHING 
CHECKS 

The  following  procedure  is  recommended 
when  cashing  checks.  When  the  check  is 
presented  for  payment,  for  instance  at  a 
grocery  store,  the  manager  should  take  the 
check  and  place  his  name  and  the  date  and 
time  the  check  is  presented  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner.  He  should  then  turn  the 
check  over  and  have  the  payee  endorse  the 
reverse  end  of  the  check  in  his  presence.  The 
payer  should  demand  positive  Identification. 
If  a  driver's  license  is  presented,  the  de- 
scription, signature  and  address  of  the  li- 
cense should  be  checked  to  make  sure  they 
M  the  person  presenting  the  check.  All  in- 
formation should  be  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  check,  Including  the  driver's  license 
number.  If  other  identification  is  accepted, 
place  all  numbers  contained  thereon  on  the 
back  of  the  check.  Temporary  driver's  li- 
censes are  often  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  fictitiotis  identification  and  should  be 
.'iccepted  with  caution. 

If  this  procedure  is  followed  and  the  payer 
is  called  to  testify  in  criminal  proceedings, 
he  or  she  will  be  able  to  positively  identify 
the  check  without  any  hesitation,  and  will 
also  be  able  to  testify  as  to  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  transaction.  It  Is  not  the  In- 
tention of  this  system  to  question  persons 
who  are  known  to  you  {jersonally,  but  only 
those  who  are  not  known  to  the  person  ac- 
cepting the  check  and  who  do  not  have  posi- 
tive Identification 

After  cashing  a  check.  If  you  are  In  doubt 
of  the  payee.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  clerk  or 
another  person  follow  the  payee  and  obtain 
the  car  license  number;  also,  the  number  of 
persons  In  the  car,   their  sex,  etc.,  placing 
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this  Information  on  the  check  below  the  en- 
dorsement. Make  certain  that  the  proper 
license  number  is  obtained  and  that  the 
payee  actually  drives  the  car  away.  If  the 
car  is  driven  away  by  the  payee  and  he  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  own  an  automobile 
or  possess  a  driver's  license  call  this  depart- 
ment immediately,  giving  all  available  infor- 
mation. 

During  the  holiday  season,  check  passers 
work  in  pairs,  male  and  female,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  man  &  wife.  In  this  case,  if 
possible,  get  the  identification  of  both. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  a  check,  refuse  to  cash  It. 

If  any  assistance  Is  needed  at  any  time 
concerning  checks,  phone  the  Police  Depart- 
ment Investigation  Division,  and  a  plain- 
clothes officer  will  be  dispatched  to  your 
location  Immediately. 

Most  check  passers  are  strangers,  but  all 
strangers  are  not  check  passers  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  signs  be  placed  In  conspicuous 
places  In  the  store,  reading.  "We  reserve  the 
right  to  require  positive  identification  on  all 
checks." 

SHOPLrPTERS 

Shoplifting  has  become  an  Increasing 
problem  to  businessmen.  Many  hours  of 
time  are  lost  In  prosecuting  these  offenders, 
as  well  as  the  tremendous  amount  of  loss 
of   property    taken    from    business    places. 

The  police  are  well  aware  of  the  problem, 
and  all  measures  are  taken  to  protect  the 
merchant  against  this  tyj>e  of  crime.  Every 
city  throughout  the  nation  has  a  similar 
problem,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  provide  a 
police  officer  for  each  place  of  business  to 
guard  against  these  thefts. 

In  order  to  prevent  shoplifting,  the  mer- 
chants should  select  trustworthy  employees 
to  police  their  stores,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  suspicious  jjersons  who  loiter 
around  counters  where  goods  are  on  dlspl.^y 
and  clerks  are  not  available  Wherever  mer- 
chandise is  left  unguarded,  It  attracts  and 
invites  persons  who  have  a  habit  of  taking 
things  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  Greater 
assurance  of  protection  would  be  for  the 
merchant  to  hire  qualified  persons  as  Special 
Officers  with  this  department  to  police  their 
places  of  business,  particularly  during  peak 
shopping  periods. 

If  merchants  immediately  report  to  the 
Police  Department  all  suspicious  persons  or 
loiterers.  Including  Juveniles,  officers  will 
make  an  Investigation  and  this  type  of  crime 
can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Too  often  merchants  feel  that  .shoplifters 
are  responsible  for  the  total  amount  of  loss, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  We  find  in  our 
investigations  that  many  employees  remove 
merchandise  from  the  stores  for  their  own 
use. 

Pull  cooperation  between  the  merchants 
and  the  Police  Department  In  signing  com- 
plaints against  jjersons  apprehended  will  as- 
sist us  in  prosecuting  these  cases  properly, 
and  public  warning  through  the  press  will 
definitely  assure  greater  crime  prevention, 

SAFE    AND    TllX-TAPPEES 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease In  safe  and  till  tapping  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation.  This  type  of  thief  is  very 
clever  and  operates  during  regular  store 
hours.  He  pretends  to  be  looking  over  mer- 
chandise and  counters  in  the  store,  sizing  up 
the  situation,  at  aU  times  observing  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  clerk  or  clerks,  and  particularly 
the  t3rpe  of  safe  or  cash  register  used.  He  gen- 
erally operates  during  the  time  when  only  one 
clerk  is  on  duty.  If  he  is  approached  by  a 
clerk  he  will  make  a  very  small  purchase  and 
then  remain  in  the  store  as  though  he  In- 
tends to  purchase  something  else.  Sometimes 
they  work  In  pairs,  and  when  the  clerk's  at- 
tention Is  drawn  by  one  to  another  part  of 
the  store  out  of  sight  of  the  safe  or  cash  reg- 
ister, the  other  thief  accomplishes  the  theft. 

Safes,  money  drawers  or  other  money  con- 
tainers should  be  locked  at  all  times.  Day 
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locks,  (sleepers),  on  safes  are  not  a  secure 
protection  against  safe  tappers.  It  takes  only 
a  second  to  spin  the  dial  for  security  and  a 
very  few  seconds  to  open  the  safe,  compared 
to  the  time  and  money  lost  in  case  of  a  theft. 
Cash  register  drawers  should  be  locked  when 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  clerk  to  leave  the  area 
of  the  cash  register.  Please  take  all  precaxi- 
tlons  and  notify  this  department  Immedi- 
ately when  suspicious  persons  are  noticed 
loitering  in  your  place  of  business. 

MAGAZINE    ADVFRTISING    SOLICITATION 

In  the  past,  several  Vallejo  merchants  ha\e 
purchased  advertising  space  In  so-called  law 
enforcement  magazines  which  were  misrepre- 
sented and  had  no  connection  with,  nor  were 
they  beneficial  to  this  department  or  any 
other  authorized  official  peace  officers'  organi- 
zation. A  false  Impression  was  gained  dur- 
ing telephone  solicitations,  and  It  Is  known 
that  on  occasions  when  the  solicitor  called 
to  collect  for  the  advertisement  his  manner 
of  speech  was  such  as  to  Indicate  that  he  was 
not  an  officer.  This  man  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Vallejo  Police  Department. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  If  magazine  ad- 
vertising Is  solicited  by  telephone  and  you 
have  any  Interest  in  the  matter,  the  solicitor 
be  asked  to  call  in  pterson.  You  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  If  he  has  proper 
credentials  from  the  publication  he  repre- 
sents and  if  the  placing  of  an  advertisement 
would  be  a  good  Investment  for  you 

Because  we  highly  value  our  cordial  rela- 
tionship with  Vallejo  businessmen,  we  want 
you  to  know  of  the  situation  described  above 
so  that  you  may  be  forewarned.  If  any  ques- 
tion arises  concerning  magazine  advertising 
solicitation,  you  are  invited  to  call  this  office. 

SANITATION 

Numerous  reports  and  comments  have 
been  received  by  this  department  p)ertalnlng 
to  cluttering  sidewalks  and  gutters  with 
papers,  wrappers,  and  other  debris.  This  can 
be  eliminated  by  sweeping  the  sidewalks  In 
front  of  your  business  establishment  and 
placing  the  rubbish  into  garbage  cans,  rather 
than  sweeping  It  Into  the  gutters  where  It 
is  blown  back  onto  the  sidewalks  If  not 
picked  up.  This  condition  is  not  only  un- 
healthy and  unsightly,  but  Is  in  violation  of 
Vallejo  Ordinance  12  N.S.  In  an  effort  to 
assist  our  Street  Dep>artment  to  keep  our 
sidewalks  and  streets  clean  and  to  have  a 
better  appearance  around  your  place  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  requested  that  all  persons  con- 
cerned conform  with  this  ordinance. 

EMERGENCY    SERVICE 

Emergency  cards  in  store  windows  w.'lth  the 
proprietor's  and  asslstant.s'  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers,  could  be  used  by  per- 
sons with  ulterior  motives;  therefore,  it  is 
requested  that  the  use  of  these  cards  be 
discontinued. 

This  emergency  service  will  be  given  to  you 
by  the  use  of  a  confidential  file  maintained 
at  the  Police  Department.  It  Is  requested  that 
you  fill  out  the  enclosed  form  and  return  it 
to  the  Police  Chief  for  filing  This  informa- 
tion will  be  used  for  reference  purposes  in 
the  event  of  any  emergency  during  the  night, 
holidays,  or  other  hours  when  your  store  is 
closed. 

Should  you  receive  a  phone  call  during  the 
night  or  closing  hours  of  the  store,  such  as. 
""iTiis  is  the  Police  Department,  An  emer- 
gency exists  at  your  business  place — fire, 
broken  water  pipes,  op>en  window,  light  out. 
door  unlocked,  etc."  under  no  circumstances 
go  directly  to  the  store.  Please  phone  the 
Police  Department  and  verify  the  phone  call. 
If  the  call  is  authentic  a  car  will  be  dis- 
patched to  your  residence  and  officers  will  ac- 
company ycu  to  your  store  to  investigate  and 
then  will  return  you  to  your  home.  In  the 
event  you  have  an  occasion  to  go  to  your 
place  of  business  during  the  night,  come  to 
the  Police  Department  first.  If  you  so  desire, 
and  an  officer  will  accompany  you. 

On  closing  your  place  of  business,  always 
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ctieck  -he  entire  store  for  hldeouU  As  you 
know,  d  htde<)ut  Is  a  typ«  of  burglar  who  hides 
in  the  store  and  then  prowls  and  burglarizes 
It  when  a;i  have  left  A  check  of  the  store  is 
also  valuable  in  preventing  flres  which  may 
start  from  cigarette  stubs,  matches,  etc.  Be 
certain  ail  windows  and  doors  are  closed  and 
locked  before  leaving  Should  anything  look 
suspicious,  please  phone  the  Police  Depart- 
ment immediately 

Be  sure  to  leave  a  light  on  over  or  near  the 
safe  at  night  so  the  ifTcers  patrolling  their 
beat  can  observe  the  safe  In  the  event  the 
light  Is  out  an  investigation  will  be  made  im- 
mediately and  you  will  be  notified 

THI   POLLOWrNG   LIST  nr      Ofifi   T9      wn  I.  *ID   YOU 
IN    CRfMC    PHEVINTION 

Don  t  wait  for  the  patrol  car  to  drive  by 
your  place  >t  business  if  a  crime  has  been 
committed  or  you  see  anything  suspicious 
Telephone  the  Police  Department  at  once. 
MI  3-666 1 

Don  t  leave  your  place  jf  business  at  night 
without  leaving  a  light  burning  A  theft  usu- 
ally wlil  avoid  entering  a  business  place 
where  a  light  is  burning 

Don  t  forget  to  try  your  door  to  see  that  It 
18  locked  when  you  leave 

Don^  jneglect  to  inspect  your  rear  doors 
and  wvaiows  as  well  as  your  front  entrance 
and  windows  Many  burglars  gain  entrance 
to  stores  via  line  rear 

Don  t  install  fasteners  on  windows  unless 
they  are  of  an  Improved  type  Those  that  are 
easily  jpened  by  the  use  of  .*  knife  or  other 
flat  instrument  are  of  no  value 

Don  t  neijlect  to  install  a  new  lock  if  your 
keys  have  been  lost  or  stt)len 

D<jn  t  leave  your  roof  doors  or  skylights 
unfastened 

Don  t  fall  to  have  safes  and  cash  registers 
exp<«ed  to  the  officer  s  view  as  he  patrols  his 
beat  Also  have  store  premises  well  lighted 
so  that  he  can  observe  the  interior  thereby 
affording  maximum  protection  for  your 
property  at  night. 

Don  t  permit  the  accumulation  of  money. 
Make  frequent  deposltsi  at  the  bank 

Don  t  display  valuable  merchandise  in 
windows  or  showcases  at  night 

Don  t  store  valuable  articles  in  your  base- 
ment 

Don  t  leave  money  In  cash  rettlsters  at 
night  Leave  the  drawer  of  same  open  .Many 
cash  registers  have  been  destroyed  by  thieves 
In  search  of  money 

Don  t  leave  your  keys  with  the  Janitor  or 
other  employee  of  the  building 

Don  t  fall  to  notify  police  upon  observing 
a  suspicious  character  loitering  about  the 
premises, 

D<,in  t  fall  to  have  buzzers  installed  on 
doors  leading  from  the  street,  especially  when 
working  in  rear  of  store  or  alone  in  st<ire 

Don  t  .idmit  persons  who  represent  them- 
selves as  agents,  canvassers,  etc  Into  your 
place  unless  they  display  their  credentials.  If 
doubtful,  telephone  their  employer  If  sus- 
picious,  telephone   this  department 

Don't  trijat  persons  with  whom  you  come  In 
contact  because  they  ■ire  prosperous  looking, 
smooth  talkers,  or  with  polished  manners 
Remember  up-to-date  thieves  do  not  look 
like  th'.itjs 

Don  •.  fai;  to  observe  persons  loitering  about 
your  place  of  business  Make  a  mental  note 
of  their  appearance  and  notify  this  depart- 
ment 

Don't  fall  to  Inform  the  desk  ofBcer  at  the 
police  station  of  the  exact  location  and  the 
need  when  you  telephone  for  assistance 

Don  t  fall  to  keep  a  record  and  thorough 
description  of  all  marks  of  IdentlHcatlon  of 
all  your  valuable  property 

Don  t  fall  txj  record  the  serial  numbers  of 
your  bonds  or  stocks  in  any  corpxjratlon  If 
lost  or  stolen  the  numbers  can  be  furnished 
to  the  police  to  aid   In   their  recovery 

Don  t.  after  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
permit   the   handling   of    any   articles   which 
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might   contain    fingerprints,    as   they    are    of 
great  value  and  aaslstance  to  the  police. 

Don't  display  a  quantity  of  money  when 
paying  bills  to  collectors 

Don  t  »tt)p  anyplace  enroute  to  your  place 
of  business  after  drawing  money  from  the 
bank  or  on  your  way  to  make  depoalta 

Don  t  fall  to  have  your  safe  containing  val- 
uables .securely  locked  during  business  hours 
to  prevent  a  pusalble  holdup, 

Don  t  open  Uie  safe  for  any  purpfiee  while 
there  are  strangers  present  Make  a  practice 
of  closing  the  outer  dixir  of  your  buslneee 
place  at  the  cloelng  of  the  day  before  put- 
ting valuables  Into  the  safe 

Don  t  carry  large  sums  of  money  on  your 
person  A  check  b<M.k  is  safer  and  more 
convenient 

Don  t  omit  to  check  your  premises  before 
cl'jslng  for  the  night  to  see  that  no  one  la 
hiding  within 

Dont  forget  to  check  your  safe  and  see 
that  It  Is  locked  before  leaving  for  the  night 

Dorl't  leave  the  combination  numbers  for 
your  safe  m  your  deek  drawer  or  elsewhere 
111  the  premises 

Don  t  employ  anyone  until  you  have  in- 
vestigated his  or  her  character  and  verified 
references 

Don  t  pay  f or  C  O  D  package*  until  you 
have  examined  the  contents  and  are  satis- 
fied that  the  goods  ha\e  been  ordered  by  you. 

Don't  fall  to  notify  the  police  immediately 
upon  discovering  the  loss  of  property, 
whether  lost  or  stolen 

Don't  forget  that  any  suggestions  or  rec- 
orAmendatlona  whereby  the  police  can  better 
serve  you  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  this 
department 

With  reasonable  '-ooperatlon.  many  crimes 
can  be  prevented  Please  be  assured  of  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  your  Police  Depart- 
ment at  all  times,  and  when  in  need,  please 
phone  this  department — MI  3  5661, 
Jalk   E    Stiltz, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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GROUNDBREAKING  FOR  NEAV  .MOD- 
ERN ARMY  HOSPITAL  AT  FORT 
DE\'ENS,  MASS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

If    M,*SS,M  HUSETTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
W'-dn,-sidav.  March    12.  1969 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  privileKPd  early  last  month  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  groundbrf  aking  cere- 
monies for  the  new  Port  Devens  Hospital 
which  has  been  Iohk  delayed  as  a  result 
of  freezes  by  the  Pentagon  on  new  mili- 
tary construction, 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
remarks  I  made  on  this  occasion: 

Rem,\rks  op  Cc>NORE,SSM\N  Phiiih  ,J  Piiilbin 
at  the  orufndbrfvkinc  ceremonies  for 
.Vew  Fort  Devens  Hoshit,\l.  Pebritary  3. 
1969 

The  great  and  distinguished  Commanding 
Officer  of  Fort  Devens,  General  Cushman. 
distinguished  officers  and  guests,  distin- 
guished public  ■-fflcl,ils  »nd  community  le.id- 
ers.  enlisted  men  and  women  and  friends, 
to  come  to  Port  Devens  Is  always  a  heart- 
warming experience  for  me,  and  this  ground- 
breaking ceremony  '<xlay  for  the  new  hospital 
;s  certainly  a  special  and  gratifying  occasion 
for  all  of  us  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
generous  references  of  General  Cushman  and 
Colonel  Prank. In  R  Day  of  our  great  Army 
Engineers 

We  can  be  proud  'hat  the  construction  of 
this  proposed,  urgently  needed  new  hospital 
facility  Ls  getting  underway 


It  represents  the  fulfillment  of  our  hopes 
and  dreams  for  a  suitable,  adequate,  modern 
hospital  at  Port  Devens 

It  also  represents  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
by  our  able  Commanding  Officers  of  Port 
Devens,  and  our  own.  outstanding.  General 
Cushman,  and  their  staffs  and  assistants,  and 
our  great  Army  Engineers,  since  the  need  lor 
this  type  of  hospital  facility  was  first  recog- 
nized 

It  also  represents  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion and  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  high 
level  officials  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army 

While  we  rejoice  today  that  our  continued 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  we 
are  still  mindful  of  the  fact  that  along  the 
road  there  have  been  trials  and  tribulations 
that  delayed  this  highly  desirable  and  badly 
needed    116  bed  Army  hospital. 

While  our  struggles  for  the  hospital  were 
long-continued,  we  were  not  working  alone 
Since  the  beginning,  the  Port  Devens  Minute 
Men  Chapter  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  had  played  an  important  role. 
and  I  salute,  commend,  and  thank  them,  und 
all  the  others,  who  have  helped  us.  and  who 
through  the  years  have  shown  commendable 
zeal  and  concern  for  this  great  Poet  of  which 
we  are  all  so  proud,  and  Its  talented,  dedi- 
cated leaders  and  fine  complement  of  well- 
trained,  faithful,  enlisted  personnel,  both 
men  and  women 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  here  today 
to  all  those--  groups  and  individuals,  becau.se 
their  sustained  support  and  effective  contri- 
butions played  a  great  part  In  enabling  us  to 
start    this  new   hospital   here   today 

Included  in  this  group,  are  several  high 
ranking  officers  and  officials  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  .Army  and  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  who.  even  In  the  face  of 
fiscal  delays,  nevertheless  kept  up  their 
personal  efforts  to  get  this  vital  project 
underway 

You  will  recall  that  back  in  1965  the  Con- 
gress voted  $4,794,000  to  fund  the  hospital 
luid  we  thought  .it  this  time  that  it  was  soor. 
going  to  be  underway,  as  It  should  have  been 
Unfortunately,  there  were  other  delays 
caused  by  the  so-called  austerity  program 
first  in  1965  and  again  In  1967  when  military 
■onstriictlon  projects  were  frozen  by  admln- 
isir.itlve   orders 

In  the  meantime,  construction  costs  were 
rising  .ill  the  time,  and  for  that  reason,  it 
v^as  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
an  .additional  $1,294,000  so  that  our  grent 
.Army  Engineers  were  finally  able  to  adver- 
tise  for   new   construction   tilds 

Happily  the  contract  was  awnrded  J.inu- 
ary  '23    1969 

So  we  can  all  see.  In  setting  up  this  cere- 
mony that  General  Cushman  and  the  Armv 
Engineers  are  not  letting  any  sjr.i.'s  grow 
under  their  feet 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  honor  .ind 
pleasure  that  we  are  now  turning  over  the 
first  shovel  uf  frozen  earth  on  this  mid  Win- 
terday  for  what  win  become  ;i  magnificent 
mtKlern  medical  facility,  designed  to  give 
our  men  and  women  In  the  Armed  .Services 
the  best  medical  care  In  the  world 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  .Army 
proudly  celebrated  'he  68th  anniversary  of 
the  .Army  Nurse  Corps 

This  Is  the  oldes*  of  our  wonderful  service 
nursing  orgaiuzatlons,  and  It  was  officially 
established  by  Congress  back  In   1901 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  any  of  us  to  over 
stress  the  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
.Army  and  the  nation  that  these  noble  women 
have  made 

-Some  900  Army  nurses  are  now  .serving  in 
Vietnam,  all  volunteers,  which  is  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  great  .Army  Nurse 
Corps 

The  heroic,  courageous  service  of  these 
women  under  the  most  difficult,  hazardous 
conditions  Is  unsurpassed,  and  never  could 
possibly  be  excelled. 
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We  are  all  Justly  very  proud  of  what  these 
women  are  contributing  In  such  an  unselfish 
outstanding  way.  some  times  with  their  blood 
.ind  their  lives,  for  the  he&lth,  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where all  over  the  world. 

As  we  all  gratefully  participate  In  this  his- 
toric memorable,  ground-breaking  ceremony 
for  the  new  Port  Devens  Army  Hospital, 
let  us  fervently  pray  and  hope  that,  by  the 
time  this  medical  facility  becomes  fully  op- 
erational, war,  and  the  sacred  mission  of 
caring  for  wounded  Vietnam  heroes,  will  no 
longer  be  confronting  us  In  the  same  way 
that  it  Is  today  and  that  we  will  have  peace, 
understanding  and  brotherhood  in  this 
troubled  world. 

American  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
are  entitled  at  all  times  to  have  the  best, 
modern,  up-to-date  facilities  and  the  best 
trained,  comp>etent.  dedicated  Doctors  and 
nurses,  and  everything  else  they  need  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health,  care,  treatment  and 
well-being. 

That  Is  the  mandate  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

That  Is  the  mandate  of  the  Congress.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  permit  misguided  bureaucrats,  or  so-called 
economic  prophets  to  ignore  it. 

To  the  many  devoted  leaders  and  people, 
in  and  out  of  the  military,  who  have  labored 
,so  hard  and  so  vigorously  to  make  this  great 
day  fjosslble,  I  want  to  express  my  special 
gratitude. 

Today,  Port  Devens  takes  another  step  for- 
ward and  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  try  to 
continue  this  progress  in  every  way  that  Is 
necessary. 

Heartiest  congratulations  on  this  great  day 
for  Port  Devens.  and  again,  my  warm  thanks 
.ind  deep  appreciation  to  all  those  who  have 
helped, 

I  am  sure  our  efficient  contractors  will  also 
honor  and  please  us  by  building  the  new  hos- 
pital In  record  time. 


MARCH  9  PROCLAIMED  AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI  DAY 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  9, 
1969.  was  declared  "Amerigo  Vespucci 
Day"  by  the  president  of  my  borough  of 
the  Bronx.  This  proclamation  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Amerigo  Vespucci 
Lodge  No.  2159  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  of  my  congressional  district. 
With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  proclamation  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas;  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  one  of 
mankind's  greatest  navigators  and  explorers 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  was 
among  the  first  to  sight  the  mainland  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas:  "JAmerlgo  Vespucci,  flying  the 
colors  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on  voyages 
to  these  shores,  calculated  latitude  and 
longitude  making  invaluable  contributions 
!o  geography ;  and 

Whereas:  All  those  of  Italian  descent  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  this  great  man 
for  whom  America  was  named  and 

Whereas:  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
.111  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Herman  Badillo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  do  hereby 
proclaim  March  9th.  the  anniversary  of  hli 
birth,  as  Amerigo  Vespucci  Day  and  do  urge 
our  people  to  participate  In  all  appropriate 
observance  of  this  occasion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Venerable  Orlando  Ollva  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  Lodge  No.  2159  and  to  the  other 
members  of  this  lodge,  who  are  good 
friends  of  mine  and  reside  in  my  com- 
munity. 

The  Sons  of  Italy  is  a  fraternal  society 
of  Italo-Amerlcans  that  started  in  New 
York  City  in  1905.  Its  motto  is:  "Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Brotherly  Love."  The  fra- 
ternity is  nonpolitlcal  and  nondenomina- 
tlonal  in  concept  and  programs,  and  its 
membership  comprises  persons  of  every 
profession  and  occupation.  It  is  the 
largest  Italian  organization,  with  lodges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  alms  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  are 
to  promote  civic  education  among  its 
members,  to  uphold  the  concept  of 
Americanism;  to  encourage  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Italian  culture  in  the  United 
States;  and  to  organize  and  establish 
benevolent  and  social  welfare  institutions 
for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  its 
members,  their  dependents  and  the 
needy  in  general, 

I  extend  to  the  Sons  of  Italy  Lodges 
throughout  the  country  my  best  wishes 
for  the  continuation  of  their  civic  and 
social  aims  and  accomplishments. 


AIRPORT    SAFETY    FACILITIES 
NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over  the 
complete  stalemate  of  activity  which  ap- 
pears to  characterize  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  with  respect  to  tak- 
ing steps  for  the  protection  of  airline 
passengers  through  the  installation  of 
instrument  landing  system  facilities  at 
various  ariports.  Frankly,  I  think  it  is 
time  we  stopped  deceiving  the  public  and 
admitted  that  air  travel  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly hazardous  as  traffic  becomes 
more  dense. 

Included  herewith  are  the  pertinent 
portions  of  a  letter  from  an  airline  pilot 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  which  point  up  his  concern  for 
both  his  own  and  his  passengers'  safety. 
I  believe  the  incident  he  relates  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  since  this  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  will  become  increasingly  so 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Also,  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  am  today  sending  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  regarding  this 
subject. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

February  17.  1969, 
Hon,  Charles  S,  Gubser. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  are  an  occasional  passen- 
ger on  an  airline  and  I'm  sure  you  are.  then 
I'm  also  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  following. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  been  so  busy  policing  everyone 
else  that  they  have  failed  to  police  them- 
selves. When  they  do,  the  investigation  is 
performed  by  one  of  their  own  order,  and  the 
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results  are  never  known  It  is  my  opinion 
that  they  have  built  a  large  organization, 
with  more  airplanes  than  many  of  our 
domestic  airlines,  and  which  are  rarely  used 
Even  the  Military  Services  contract  with  the 
Domestic  Airlines  to  airlift  men  and  mate- 
rials to  Viet  Nam  because  it  is  considerably 
more  economical,  I  contend  they  have  spent 
far  too  much  money  on  a  Police  force  that  ;s 
relatively  ineffective  I  have  often  wondered 
how  an  FA, A  Check  Pilot  with  2500  hours 
of  Military  flying  and  600  hours  additional 
can  police  or  instruct  an  Airline  Pilot  with 
the  same  2500  hours  of  Military  Plying  and 
28,000  hours  of  Airline  experience,  accident 
free.  The  Airline  check  pilot  would  be  far 
more  competent  to  do  the  Job  That  •was  the 
system  not  too  many  years  ago 

FA,A,'s  money  could  better  be  spent  on 
equipment,  I  refer  to  Representative  Fletcher 
Thompson,  Republican,  of  Georgia:  "I'm 
appalled  that  there's  nothing  in  the  new 
budget  for  I.L  S's,  when  we  know  that  seven 
out  of  eight  recent  landing  accidents  oc- 
curred at  airports  where  there  were  no 
I,L,S,'s."     New     York     Times,     Feb.     7,     1969 

I,  and  all  of  the  passengers  and  crews 
aboard  two  airliners  narrowly  missed  death 
only  a  month  ago.  because  of  the  F.AA 
I  failed]  to  provide  themselves  ■with  adequate 
equipment.  They  require  all  airliners  to 
carry  two  transmitters  and  two  receivers  so 
that  radio  failure  is  near  impossible,  while 
they  content  themselves  with  only  one. 
Another  airliner  and  the  one  I  commanded 
were  on  Instrument  Flight  Rules  depart- 
ing      It  was  pitch  dark  and  there  were 

clouds  The  controller  had  issued  Headings 
to  each  of  us.  which  turned  out  to  be  a  per- 
fect collision  course.  Then  his  transmitter 
failed  and  he  was  unable  to  is.sue  further 
headings  I  did  not  even  know  that  an 
emergency  existed  until  I  .saw  an  airpline 
pass  a  few  hundred  feet  directly  under- 
neath me  The  FA, A  controller  admitted 
that   he  only   had   one   transmitter, 

I  am  occasionally  in  Washington  and 
would  be  happy  to  give  you  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  this  incident  if  you  so  wish, 

March  12,  1969 
Mr,  John-  H    Shaffer, 

Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Shaffer:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  an  :iirllne 
pilot  who  is  one  of  my  constituents  I  have 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  fears  he 
expresses  are  legitimate  and  should  be  of 
very  urgent  concern  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  enough 
leadership  has  been  exerted  by  the  FAA  m 
this  vitally  important  area.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  you  could  meaningfully  respond 
to  the  points  made  in  the  enclosure  and 
also  give  me  some  idea  of  the  type  of  leader- 
,'=hip  which  the  FAA  intends  to  display  m 
this  field  in  the  immediate  futvire 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 
'Y'curs  sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Gcbser, 

.If ember  o/  Congress. 


SCIENCE    GROLTP    URGES    CAUTION 
ON  ABM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  too  long  ago.  scientists  received  reg- 
ular criticism  because  they  seemed  to  be 
overly  "ivory-towerish"  in  their  relations 
with  everyday  political  issues.  Now  the 
trend  is  steadily  swinging  the  other  way. 
Much  of  the  recent  analysis  and  debate 
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reffarding  the  propoeed  Sentinel  ABM 
system  has  ori^ated  from  within  the 
Nation's  scientific  community 

This  week,  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  a  national  organization  of 
approximately  2,000  sclentlsta  and  en^- 
neers  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
science  on  national  and  international  af- 
fairs, released  a  statement  dealing  with 
some  crucial  aspects  of  the  ABM  con- 
cept. The  article  follows: 
Vam    ow    TK*    Skwtiwm..     ABM   Ststsm    To 

P»OT*CT     Om     RXTALIATOKT     FoUCBa        SOMK 

CotfsiDcaAnoNS 

(Prepared  by  the  Federation  of  American 

Scientists) 
In  Its  continuing  attampt  to  develop  a 
Juatlflcatlon  for  the  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  mlaalle  (ABMi  lystem.  the  Defense 
Deportment  has  brought  forth  the  idea  of 
using  such  a  system  to  protect  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  force,  consisting  of  our 
intercontinental  missiles  and  I'-mg-range 
bombers  31nee  the  radar  and  missile  sites  for 
such  a  defense  could  in  principle,  tw  located 
far  from  our  major  cities  the  need  for  a 
Sowlef  missile  buildup  in  response.  U)  pre- 
serve tH«ir  retaliatory  capacity,  might  be  re- 
duced. This  approach  would  also  have  the 
virtue,  from  the  Pentagons  viewpoint,  of 
avoiding  the  Heated  reactions  from  the  public 
that  attended  the  original  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment near  cities  Since  this  new  role  for  aa 
ABM  system  has  received  little  public  atten- 
tion. It  seems  desirable  to  examine  some 
aspects  of  it  and  to  explore  its  broader 
implications 

The    Sentinel    ABM    system    in    this    role 
would   use   Its   long-range   radars   and   hlgh- 
altitude   interceptor  missiles   to  detect   and 
destroy   incoming   warheads  directed   at   our 
missile  sites  or  bomber  basee    Since  our  mls- 
slie  sites  are  located  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  of  this  country,  the  radars  and  inter- 
ceptors  could    also   be    located    primarily    in 
that  area    However,   because  of  the  need  to 
protect  against  attacks  coming  from  different 
directions,  and  because  of  the  long  range  of 
the  radars  ind  interceptors,  there  would  un- 
avoidably be  some  overlap  with  cities  in  the 
Midwest  JTie  system  would  thus  be  able  to 
attacl^lAoming   warheads    aimed    at    those 
II.  Most  bomber  bases  are  located 
land  they  are  distributed  over  the 
\m  Maine   to  California.   Any   at- 
tempt to  provide  anti-miaaile  protection  for 
them  would  simultaneously  imply  the  'Crea- 
tion of  a  defense  foir  the  rest  of  the  country. 
An   ABM  system   intended   to  protect   our 
retaliatory    force    would    require    the    same 
types   of   radar,    computers,    and    Interceptor 
missiles  as  a  defense  of  our  cities,  so  that  the 
same  production  facilities  would  have  to  be 
established    Prom   the  Soviet  point  of   view, 
this  development,  together  with   the  Ave  to 
seven    yeajs    it    would    Uke    to    deploy    the 
system    during  which  our  plans  could  evolve 
considerably  I ,    would    make    it    dlfflcult    for 
them   to  be   certain   that   the  system   would 
Indeed   be  limited   to   the   protection   of   our 
retaliatory  force  alone    They  would  have  to 
assume   that   it  would   be  modified   and   ex- 
panded, threatening  their  ability  to  retaliate 
against  our  cities  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war   and  leading  them  to  respt^nd  by  further 
expanding  their  own  missile  force 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  seeking  now — or. 
Indeed,  has  ever  sought^  a  capacity  to  at- 
tack our  missile  force  For  a  number  of  years 
they  have  had  a  force  of  limited  size,  clearly 
suitable  only  for  retaliation  against  our 
cities  In  the  event  of  an  attack  from  as.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  successfully  attack  our 
missile  sites  and  still  retain  sufficient  force 
to  attack  our  clUes.  they  would  have  needed 
a  substantial  numerical  superiority  over  us. 
They  have  never  attempted  to  achieve  this. 
The   Soviet   Union    today    possesses    about 
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1000  ICBMs  and  a  total  of  about  1300  avail- 
able warheads  and  booUM,  as  oomparvd  with 
our  1064  land -baaed  and  SM  Ma-baaed  mls- 
•Uea  and  4800  avaUabla  warheads  and  bomtM. 
According    to    Osfaaae    Department    figures, 
even   as  few  as  aoo  delivered  warheads   (for 
Instance,    one-third    of    the    Polaris    force) 
could  cause  oo  million  ciovlet  fatalities  and 
destroy  70%  of  their  Industry,  Thus  the  So- 
viets  would   need   the  capacity  to  eliminate 
a   large   portion   of  our  missile  force   before 
they  oould  feel  capable  of  carrying  out  a  suc- 
oeasful  attack  on  it    However,  our  ICBMs  are 
each    In    Individual,    concrete    underground 
■silos"   Using  reasonable  aastimptlons  for  the 
yield  and  accuracy  jf  Russian  missiles,  there 
Is  about  a  50'".   chance  that  one  of  their  mis- 
siles  oould   destroy   one   of  our   ICBMs;    put 
another  way,   they  would  have  to  use  three 
missiles  to  have  a  OO-^c  chance  of  destroying 
one  of  ours    What  Is  clear    then.  Is  that  at 
the    present    time    the    Soviet    missile    force 
does  not  pose  a  danger  to  our  ability  to  re- 
taliate against  them  In  the  event  of  attack 
In   the  past  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
Pentagon   that   the  Sentinel  system  was  in- 
tended as  an  antl-Chlnese  defense  and  could 
easily  be  defeated  by  the  Russians   The  same 
weakness  to  Russian  attack  Is  present  in  the 
version    directed    at    protecting    our    missile 
force,  but  Its  Inadequacy  Is  even  more  glar- 
ing   In  order  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
our  ability  to  retaliate    reducing  It  to  levels 
which  the  Soviets  might  consider  acceptable. 
they  would  have  to  attack  with  several  thou- 
sand warheads    Against  such  an  attack,  pre- 
sumably accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
decoys  as  well,  the  Sentinel  system  would  be 
completely   Inadequate   and   would   probably 
fall  completely   Any  .ABM  system  that  would 
protect  our  missile  forces  must  have  several 
interceptors  for  each  missile  being  protected. 
As  now  proposed,  the  Sentinel  system  would 
have  a  much  smaller  number  of  interceptors, 
reportedly  a  total  of  about  700.  Also,  if  the 
Sovleu  were  to  launch  such  an  attack,  they 
would  undoubtedly  first  use  a  small  portion 
of  their  warheads  to  destroy  or  black  out  the 
long-range  detection   radars  of  the  Sentinel 
system,   giving   their   remaining   warhead.s   a 
"free  ride"   to  their  targets.  One  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  rationale  for  the  sys- 
tem  Is  not  serious,  or  that  the  system  will 
be   further   expanded   to   have   the   proposed 
effect    There  is.  In  short,  no  such  thing  as  a 
"thin"  defense  of  our  retaliatory  force 

Looking   ten  or  fifteen   years  Into  the  fu- 
ture, and  assuming  that  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues,   our    land-based    missile    forces    are 
likely  to  become  vulnerable  to  Soviet  .ittack. 
They   may   have   more    ICBMs.   guidance   ac- 
curacies   will    increase,    and    multiple    Indl- 
vldually-gulded  warheads  may  be  Introduced. 
.At    that    time.    If    we    have    not    reached    an 
agreement   to  halt   the  .irms  race,  there  Is  a 
possibility  that   the  deterrent  capacity  of  at 
least  the  land-based  portion  of  our  retalia- 
tory force  could  be  substantially  diminished. 
There  are  several  ways  of  forestalling  this 
situation    which    avoid    the    numerous    dls- 
.idvantages   ..f    ABM   deployment     The    most 
desirable,    uf    course     is   an    agreement    with 
the  Soviet   Union   that   woiiid   maintain   the 
present  stable  balance    .As  .1  unilateral  meas- 
ure,   the    Defense    Department    Is    currently 
developing  super-hard  missile  silos  which,  by 
providing  greater  protection  for  our  missile 
force,  would  make  It  much  more  dlfflcult  for 
the  Soviets  to  attack   this  force    Dr    Harold 
Brown,   former   .Secretary   of    the    Air   Force, 
described  these  new  silos  as  "a  form  of  ABM 
defense   ■  The  .Mr  Force  envisages  raising  the 
hardness  by  about  a  factor  of  ten    requiring 
a  Corresponding  Increase  In  the  yield,  accu- 
racy, or  number  of  missiles  which  the  .Soviets 
would  need  to  carry  out  a  successful  attack 
on    our    ICBM's     The    Introduction    of    such 
super-hard  silos  would  provide  a  far  cheaper 
means  of  protecting  our  ICBMs  than  an  ABM 
system,  would  be  far  more  reliable  (they  in- 
volve only  concrete  and  shock  protection  de- 
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vices,  as  contrasted  with  the  highly  complex 
ABM  network  which  could  fall  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons),  and  would  not  launch  a 
new  round  In  the  arms  race. 

We  might  also  continue  to  Introduce  mul- 
tiple warheads  as  a  means  of  countering  any 
threat  to  our  missiles  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Such  warheads  would  effectively  Increase  the 
number  of  missiles  we  possess  and  require  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  a  correspondingly  greater 
number  of  them  If  their  attack  was  to  be 
effective  These  warheads  should  be  intro- 
duced, though,  only  if  there  Is  clear  evidence 
that  the  .Soviets  are  attempting  to  achlp\e 
such  a  capability  If  we  were  to  install  them 
(especially  the  type  that  could  be  Individ- 
ually targeted!  in  the  absence  of  a  Soviet 
force  buildup,  we  could  so  threaten  their 
retaliatory  capacity  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  respond  by  Just  the  expansion  ue 
fear  Just  as  we  must  preserve  our  own  ablicy 
to  retaliate,  so  we  must  recognize  that  they 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  •  1 
retain  their  capacity  as  well 

Eventually,  we  must  be  prepared  to  dls- 
pense  with  the  land-based  portion  of  our 
retaliatory  force  and  place  primary  reliance 
on  our  submarine-based  mlasUe  force  It 
seems  likely  that  thU  will  remain  Invulner- 
able to  effective  attack  for  decades  to  conip 
As  noted  earlier.  It  possesses  quite  enoui^ii 
destructive  capacity  to  provide  a  sound  deter- 
rent Attempu  to  preserve  the  land-based 
MUuiteman  system  may  please  the  Air  Force, 
and  reassure  those  strateglste  who  believe  m 
the  mix"  approach  to  deterrence,  but  they 
win  only  delay  the  Inevitable,  while  adding 
new  fuel  to  the  arms  race  and  requiring  vast 
new  expenditures  for  military  hardware 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  NONPROFIT 
SPONSORED  HOUSING 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr,  ASHLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  varietv 
of  housing  programs  designed  to  encour- 
age nonprofit  corporations  to  undertake 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  housin- 
in  our  densely  populated  center  cities 

It  has  been  the  expression  of  many 
nonprofit  groups  using  these  Federal 
programs  that  the  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  housing  of  itself  is  not 
sufflclent.  Equally  important,  they  have 
found,  is  an  ongoing  program  involvina 
the  human  renewal  of  the  people  who 
are  to  live  in  the  restored  housing. 

The  suggestion  has  come  from  a  num- 
ber of  nonprofit  sponsors  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  make  available  to  non- 
profit sponsors  a  minimum  of  5  percent 
of  their  outstanding  mortgage  balances 
to  channel  i;ito  varying  social  programs. 
The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
would  accomplish  this  by  authorizing  the 
PHA  to  remit  back  from  its  national  in- 
surance fund  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  any  nonprofit  sponsored  housini: 
developments  outstanding  mortgage  bal- 
ance annually  This  money  would  then  be 
used  by  the  sponsors  to  carry  our  neces- 
sary human  rehabilitation  programs, 
designed  locally  and  approved  Federally 
that  would  reflect  the  particular  needs 
of  a  given  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
depend  upon  nonprofit  sponsors  to  help 
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provide  decent  housing  for  low  Income 
famiUes,  we  must  provide  the  tools 
needed  to  perform  the  task.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today. 


JACOB  BEAM :  ALL  THE  PACTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7XSXANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael D.  JsifTe,  general  counsel  of  Lib- 
erty Lobby,  reported  today  that  he  was 
refused  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  op- 
position to  Jacob  D.  Beam  as  Ambassador 
to  Moscow. 

Censorship  and  denial  of  free  speech 
through  established  conventional  hear- 
ings can  but  alarm  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans who  must  be  asking,  "What  are 
they  trying  to  hide  about  Mr.  Beam?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  suppressed 
statement  of  Mr.  Jaffe  prepared  for  de- 
livery before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  a  news  release  by 
Liberty  Lobby  following  my  remarks: 

SrATEMCNT     OF     MlCHAEL     D.     JAVTE,     OENXEAI, 

Counsel,  Libxbtt  Lobby,  BKroRi  trx  Scn- 

ATZ      COMMrrTEK      ON      FOREIGN      RELATIONS 

Hearings  on  Nomination  or  Jacob  D. 
Beam,  To  Be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  Michael  D.  Jaffe,  General  Coun- 
sel of  Liberty  Lobby.  I  api)ear  here  today  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  15,000  members  of 
Liberty  Lobby's  Board  of  Policy,  on  behalf 
of  more  than  200,000  subecrlbers  to  our 
monthly  legislative  report.  Liberty  Letter. 
The  Board  of  Policy  has  voted  In  favor  of 
an  "antl-Communlfit  foreign  policy"  for  the 
L'nlted  States.  In  Joining  the  Board,  Its  mem- 
bers speclflclally  authorize  the  Washington 
staff  of  Liberty  Lobby  to  speak  for  them  be- 
fore Committees  of  Congress.  It  is  for  this 
Epeclflc  reason  that  they  Join  the  Board  of 
Policy. 

We  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Jacob  D. 
Beam  as  American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  Mr,  Beam's  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  poeed,  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  Indicates 
that  he  would  be  incapable  of  representing 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Embassy  In  Moscow  Is, 
we  are  sure  the  Committee  will  agree,  the 
world's  most  sensitive  dlplomatKTposV  A  man 
appointed  to  the  position  for  which  Mr.  Beam 
h.is  been  nominated  carries  a  grave  respon- 
sibiuty.  The  wrong  man  In  this  position  can 
irreparably  Injure  the  national  security  of  the 
rmted  States.  He  can  set  back  the  cause  of 
peace. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  pledged  to  clean  up  the 
mess  In  the  State  Department.  But  Mr.  Beam 
Is  representative  of  the  Individuals  who  have 
made  the  mess.  Jacob  Beam's  career  In  the 
foreign  service  of  the  United  States  Is  replete 
with  Instances  of  tragically  poor  Judgment, 
If  not  worse. 

It  Is.  we  believe,  the  duty  of  this  Commit- 
tee to  secure  the  answers  to  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding Mr.  Beam. 

Public  scrutiny  of  his  approach  to  the  con- 
ciuct  of  foreign  policy  largely  centers  around 
his  service  In  the  American  Embassy  In  War- 
^&aw  from  1957  through  1961.  Mr.  Beam's  an- 
tics as  our  Ambassador  to  Poland  would  be 
hard  to  believe  If  they  were  not  folly 
documented. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that, 
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during  Beam's  service  as  Ambaaaador  to  Po- 
land, there  was,  according  to  Journalist 
Olark  Mollenhoff,  "the  near  total  destruc- 
tion of  security  In  the  U.S.  Embassy,"  The 
lurid  tales  of  the  Embassy  staff  holding 
wild  parties  with  Polish  girls — obviously 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Beam — read  like 
a  somewhat  wacky  modem  novel. 

As  Ambassador  to  I\)land,  Mr.  Beam  also 
served  as  UjS.  Representative  to  the  U.8.- 
Oommunlst  Chinese  talks  being  held  In  War- 
saw, Although  the  talks  accomplished  noth- 
ing, Mr,  Beam  achieved  a  great  deal  of  pop- 
ularity with  the  Red  Chinese. 

In  1958,  It  became  known  that  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  plan- 
ning to  Issue  a  press  release  demanding  that 
President  B^enhower  remove  Beam  from 
his  duties  as  negotiator  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. On  hearing  this,  the  State  Department 
became  frantic.  Walter  S.  Robertson,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs,  placed  a  late-night  phone  call  to 
the  Congressman's  administrative  assistant. 
He  told  him,  "If  your  boss  makes  public  his 
recommendation  to  FYesldent  Ellsenhower 
that  he  replace  Beam  as  a  negotiator,  he  will 
get  every  prisoner  held  by  the  Red  Chinese 
decapitated."  (More  than  30  U.S.  citizens 
were  at  that  time  being  held  captive  In  Red 
China,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  nego- 
tiations was  to  secure  their  release.) 

Several  FBI  agents  were  then  dispatched 
to  find  the  Congressman  at  his  hunting 
lodge  In  the  New  England  mountains.  On 
being  told  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  release  of  his  attack  on  Beam,  of  course, 
agreed  to  withhold  it. 

We  believe  that  this  Committee  has  the 
duty  to  find  out  why  Jacob  Beam  was  held 
In  such  high  regard  by  the  Red  Chinese.  We 
urge  that  Mr.  Robertson,  who  now  lives  In 
Richmond,  be  called  as  a  witness  to  give 
first-hand  testimony  on  this  Incredible  In- 
cident. 

Another  of  Mr,  Beam's  Interests  while 
serving  as  Ambassador  to  Poland  concerned 
the  curbing  of  Radio  Free  Europe  broad- 
casts to  Poland,  The  Ambassador's  commu- 
nication to  Washington,  requesting  the 
State  Department  to  "Induce"  Radio  Free 
Europe  to  "cease  Its  Polish  broadcasts,"  was 
drafted  by  two  Foreign  §«rvlce  oflBcers  serv- 
ing In  Warsaw,  Edward  Symans  and  Thomas 
A.  Donavon.  Mr.  Symans  was  Identified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  Seciu-lty  Subcom- 
mittee as  a  "double  agent"  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  widely  credited  publica- 
tion The  Government  Employee's  Exchange, 
Mr.  Donovan  later  became  Involved  "In  the 
controversy  he  engendered  In  West  Berlin  by 
making  'unauthorized  telephone  calls'  from 
Communist  Eetst  Berlin  to  top  Communist 
ofllolals  In  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry.  One 
of  these  has  since  been  Identified  as  Jerzy 
Mlchalowskl,  the  present  Polish  Ambassador 
In  Washington  and  then  the  Director  of  the 
Polish  Foreign  Ministry,  Mr.  Etonovan  al- 
legedly placed  his  telephone  calls  in  Com- 
munist East  Berlin  in  order  to  evade  the 
American  security  telephone  monitors  In 
West  Berlin  who  recorded  all  calls  placed  to 
Communist  countries." 

Ambassador  Beam's  reasons  for  wanting  to 
curb  Radio  Free  Europe,  as  given  in  the  com- 
munication drafted  by  Symans  and  Donovan, 
was  that  RFE  was  often  at  "cross-purposes" 
with  the  Embassy,  and  that  his  own  relations 
with  the  Polish  Communist  government 
would  be  "less  strained"  If  RFE  "stayed  off 
his  territory." 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Beam's  "relations  with 
the  Polish  Communist  government"  leads 
to  the  infamous  "Warsaw  sex  and  spy" 
scandal.  In  which  Beam  was  Intimately  In- 
volved. We  believe  that  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  demands  that  the  facts 
of  this  outrage  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  American  p>eople,  as  un- 
pleasant a  task  as  It  might  be. 

TTie  Government  Employee's  Exchange  of 
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Jan.  10,  1968,  quoting  "a  source  with  over  30 
years  of  service  In  the  State  Department." 
exposed  Ambassador  Beam's  part  In  the  War- 
saw scandal.  The  source  stated  that  Madam 
Jerzy  Mlchalowskl,  wife  of  the  current  Polish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  "without 
any  question  of  doubt"  maintained  an  ''Inti- 
mate personal  relationship"  with  Mr.  Beam 
from  1967  to  1961. 

On  the  basis  of  this  "Intimate  personal 
relationship,"  the  Exchange's  source  stated. 
"Madam  Mlchalowskl,  in  1960,  obtained  from 
Amt>assador  Beam  details  about  the  dis- 
patches being  sent  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  by  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Golenlewskl,  an 
American  'agent  In  place'  who  had  first  re- 
vealed to  United  States  authorities  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sex  and  spy  scandals  In  War- 
saw, ...  As  a  result  of  her  discoveries  from 
Ambassador  Beam,  Madam  Mlchalowskl,  her 
husband,  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl  (then  Director 
General  of  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry) ,  and 
Polish  and  Soviet  Intelligence  agencies  un- 
covered the  identity  of  'Lt.  Col.  Golenlewskl' 
who  had  to  flee  to  West  Berlin  on  Dec  24, 
1960," 

Madam  Mlchalowskl  Is  reported  to  have 
arranged  the  Scarbeck  case,  to  take  the  heat 
off  her  friend,  Ambassador  Beam,  by  making 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Erwln  Scarbeck  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Warsaw  scandal  The  Ex- 
change reports  that  she.  along  with  Polish 
agents,  plotted  the  "discovery"  of  Scarbeck 
"In  bed  with  Urszula  Dlscher,"  who  was  "al- 
ready in  the  employ  of  Soviet  and  Polish 
Intelligence." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Victor  Dlkeos.  the 
Security  Officer  credited  with  exposing  Mr. 
Scarbeck.  refused  to  tell  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  how  he  obtained  the 
lead  on  Scarbeck  According  to  the  Exchange 
source,  the  lead  was  supplied  to  Mr  Dlkeos 
personally  by  Ambstssador  Beam, 

Madam  Mlchalowskl,  Ambassador  Beam's 
"friend."  Is  a  long  time  and  highly  experi- 
enced Communist  Intelligence  agent,  having 
worked  as  such  since  1936.  Her  first  husband 
was  Professor  Ignace  Zlotowskl.  a  Communist 
spy.  According  to  General  Lzydor  Rudolf  Mo- 
delskl.  Minister  of  War  In  the  last  free  Polish 
government  before  the  Communist  take-over, 
Professor  Zlotowskl  was  the  top  Polish- 
Soviet  agent  In  the  United  States,  seeking  to 
steal  our  nuclear  secrets.  He  is  reported  to 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  classified 
blueprint  of  the  atomic  bomb  "trigger  mech- 
anism." 

Can  any  member  of  this  Committee  defend 
Ambassador  Beam's  performance  in  War- 
saw? We  think  not!  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  full  Investigation  is  called  for.  To  con- 
firm Mr.  Beam  and  send  him  to  the  highly 
sensitive  Moscow  embassy  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  charges  have  been  made  and  Mr.  Beam, 
of  course,  should  have  full  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  against  them.  But  under  no 
circumstances  should  tills  Committee  tol- 
erate any  attempt  to  cover  up  Mr.  Beam's 
incredible  record. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  facts  for  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion. Our  charges  are  not  motivated  by  politi- 
cal considerations,  or  by  any  personal  feel- 
ing against  the  nominee.  We  merely  insist 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
facts  about  those  officials  chosen  to  serve 
them. 

Thank  vou. 


News  From  Liberty  Lobby 
Washington,  D.C. — Col.  Curtis  B.  Dall. 
chairman  of  Liberty  Lobby,  the  largest  con- 
servative group  In  America,  today  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  action  of  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbrlght,  who  denied  the  group  a  chance  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Jacob  D,  Beam  as 
Ambassador  to  Moscow, 

"I  find  It  hard  to  believe,"  Dall  declared, 
"that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for 
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generations  the  gre*t«st  deliberative  body  In 
the  world.  wtU  allow  Itself  to  be  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  one  Senators  arrogant  and 
irresponsible  Intention  to  s-.'ppress  facts 

Dall  accused  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatloru 
Committee  chaired  by  the  controversl*!  Ar- 
kansas Senator,  of  denying  Liberty  Lobby  an 
opportunity  to  bring  out  little-known  facts 
concerning  the  past  record  of  Ambassador- 
designate  Beam  Dall  claimed  that  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  ban  Liberty  Lobby's  explo- 
sive testimony  becAuse  apparently  neither 
President  Nixon  nor  Senator  Pulbrlght  can 
afford  to  have  Beams  fantastic  record 
brought  to  light 

Colonel  Dall  described  the  Beam  appoint- 
ment as  the  worst  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ment In  American  hlst<:>ry  '  Reviewing  Beam  s 
Involvement  In  the  notorious  Warsaw  sex  and 
spy  scandals,  his  'Intimate  personal  relation- 
ship with  Madame  Jerzy  Mlrhelowskl  known 
as  the  "Polish  Mata  Harl  '  his  attempt  t<i 
suppress  Radio  Free  Eurupe  his  strange 
diplomacy"  that  so  endeared  him  to  the  Red 
Chinese  that  in  1958  they  'hreatened  to 
behead  30  American  prisoners  If  he  was  fired 
by  President  Elsenhower  as  a  negotiator  Dall 
demanded  that  Beam  s  appointment  be  with- 
drawn bv  President  Nlxrm 


-TELEVISION  IN  TURMOIL 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

'>T    P«.NMST1.V*NIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    March   12.  1969 

Mr  VIGORITO  Mr  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  probe  the  effects 
of  violence  on  television  on  the  viewing 
public,  I  wish  to  bnni?  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February'  8  issue 
of  TV  Guide 

This  courageous  publication  has  pre- 
sented a  most  penetratin:,'  discussion  of 
the  violence  we  saw  on  TV  screens  dur- 
ing' the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chi- 
cakto  last  Aucust  and  its  aftermath 

I  feel  'he  article  should  be  read  by  all 
interested  m  this  problem  and  insert  it 
below 

TeI-KVISION     in     TUBMOIl. 

iBy  Nell    Hlckey ) 

Six  months  after  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion the  air  Is  still  flUed  with  charges  and 
countercharges  CnjcUl  questions  about  the 
role  pl.^yed  by  television  In  Chicago  still 
remain  unan.swered  How  well  did  the  net- 
works discharge  their  responsibilities''  Was 
coverage  slanted'  Were  viewers  fully  and 
fairly  Informed'  Did  many  o'  them  deliber- 
ately refuse  to  believe  their  eyes^  The  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  wi:i  In- 
fluence the  future  course  of  television  news 
f..verv»ge 

The  twenty-year  romance  which  television 
h«  enjoyed  with  .American  families  was  .seri- 
ously shaken  amid  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges iver  whether  or  not  TV  news  ful- 
filled l',s  responsibility  of  reporting  news  ob- 
jectively to  the  public  Tens  of  thousands  of 
letters  flooded  the  thfee  major  networks  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
complaining  that 

1  I  Network  coverage  of  the  convention 
'A  IS  biased  .*galnst  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  and  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of 
Chicago 

I  2  I  TV  newsmen  m  the  streets  consistently 
filmed  scenes  of  p<jlice  violence  and  clubbing 
of  dissenters,  but  never  the  provocation 
which  led  up  to  it 

i3i  Floor  reporters  for  the  networks  spent 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  interview- 
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Ing  anil-Administration  delegat«8  and  those 
favorable  to  the  candidacy  of  Sen  Eugene 
McCarthy,  floor  men  were  accused  of  generat- 
ing and  perpetuating  rumors  having  little 
basis  In  fart 

4  I  rv  reporters  and  anchor  men  engaged 
in  too  much  editorializing  lat  the  expeii.se  of 
straight    newsi    without    labeling   it    as   such 

(5i  Networks  too  often  cut  away  from  the 
podium  to  shi'W  film  of  riots  and  interviews 
with  delegates  hostile   to  the  majority   view 

I  fl)  TV  newsmen  were  loo  generous  .ind  af- 
fectionate in  their  coverage  of  the  hippies, 
ylpples  and  radical  leftists  who  had  come  to 
Chicago  with  the  announced  purpo.se  of  dis- 
rupting the  convention  and  creating  havoc 
in  the  streets 

1 7)  The  networks  were  bent  upon  re- 
venge" for  prior  restrictions  placed  by  Chi- 
cago officials  upon  their  capability  for  live, 
remote  coverage  .ind  their  access  to  the  con- 
vention flo<jr  and  alsn  f,ir  the  Democrats'  re- 
fvisal  to  meet  in  Miami  Beach  i  as  had  the 
Republicans)  instead  'it  Chicago,  a  decision 
which  cost  the  networks  millions 

But  even  such  serious  charges  as  those 
might  reasonably  fade  Inuj  distant  memory 
and  be  blurred  by  time  except  that  a  series 
of  high-level  offlclal  Investigations  promise 
to  keep  them  in  the  public  eve  well  into  1969 
with  effects  that  will  surely  Impinge  upon 
all  future  television  hnndling  of  national 
political  conventl(.ns  as  well  as  opening  to 
debate  for  the  first  time  on  a  broad  scale  the 
very  nature  and  Influence  of  television  s  in- 
volvement in  the  American  political  process 

The  Senate  Cnmmerce  Committee  and  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  i  which  have  Jurisdiction  over 
broadcasting!  as  well  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are  study- 
ing TV  s  performance  m  Chicago  So  is  the 
US  Department  of  Justice  and  a  Chicago 
Federal  Grand  Jurv  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, whose  full  report  is  due  later  this  year, 
released  an  interim  study  i  attornev  Daniel 
Walkers  report  i  which-  while  sternlv  accus- 
ing the  Chicago  police  of  wanton  pummellng 
of  dissenters  and  newsmen  — noted  that  tele- 
vision created  the  stage  upon  which  the 
young  radicals  dramatized  their  anger  and 
that  television  thus  substantially  influenced 
the  behavior  of  both  demonstrators  and 
police 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  protestors 
in    Chicago  played    to    the   cameras     or 

that   they  of-en  did  It  very  etTectlvely 
the    Walker     Report    says  What     the 

whole  world  was  watching'  .ifter  all,  was  not 
a  confrontation  but  the  picture  of  a  con- 
frontation, to  some  extent  directed  bv  a 
generation  that  had  grown  up  with  television 
ind  learned  to  use  it" 

The  news  media.  Including  television  nad 
been  reporting  for  weeks  that  from  100  000 
to  one  million  protestors  wotild  converge  on 
Chicago  during  convention  week  But  the 
best  estimates  now  indicate  that  the  demon- 
strators' recruitment  was  an  almost  total 
flop,  and  that  no  more  than  5000  of  them 
came  to  the  city  from  points  uutslde  Illinois 

None  the  less,  the  advance  publicity  about 
their  supposed  invasion  played  a  part  in 
conditioning  authorities  md  demonstrators 
alike  AS  to  what  to  expect  "  the  Walker 

Report  pointed  out.  and  caused  the  mobiUz.i- 
tlon  of  25.000  police  and  National  (luards- 
men  and  Regular  Army  troops  to  deal  with 
a  major  Insurrection  which  simply  never 
materialized  but  the  mere  threat  of  which 
made  law  enforcers  edgy  and  nervous  before 
the  convention  ever  got  started 

Congress  was  noisily  masticating  the 

whole  subject  in  what  Broadcasting  maga- 
zine called  "a  climate  of  almost  unanimous 
Congressional  disapproval  of  the  Chicago 
coverage  compounded  with  the  politically 
potent  reaction  against  tele\  Ised  violence  that 
has  swelled  since  the  .usslnation  of  Senator 
Kennedy  " 
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Sen  Russell  B  Long  (D-La  i  claimed:  'Un- 
fortunately, the  City  of  Chicago  was  con- 
victed by  the  television  media  without  its 
side  ever  being  seen  or  heard  "  Sen  John  o 
Hastore  iD-RIi,  chairman  of  the  Semte 
Communications  Subcommittee,  asked  the 
TV  networks  to  consider  seriously  giving 
Mayor  Daley  an  hour  of  free  time,  as  he  had 
requested  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story  lAU 
three  refused,  eventually)    ... 

Those  strong  sentiments  were  seconded  by 
Rep  Ed  Edmondson  iD-Okla  i.  who  rose  to 
say  Network  media  personnel  such  a.s 
Cronklte.  and  Huntley  and  Brlnkley  have 
done  violence  to  the  truth  by  their  unl  Mr 
coverage  at  Chicago  and  the  public  deser..-s 
better  at  the  hands  of  this  great  indu-- 
try   " 

CBS  reported  to  TV  Guide  that  of  9000 
letters  received  after  the  convention,  the 
ratio  of  critical  letters  to  favorable  ones  \v  s 
11  to  1  NBC  got  854'2  letters  condemning  it.s 
efforts  and  1092  praising  them  i  ABC  d  f| 
not  air  full  coverage  of  the  convention  i 
Mayor  Daley  claims  to  have  received  135  uOo 
letters  supporting  him,  5000  against 

The  trade  newsletter  Television  Dige.'t 
noted  tlie  mood  of  Washlngt'in  in  early  Sep- 
tember We  ve  been  covering  Washingt  ri 
tor  many  years  and  never  have  we  obfercii 
such  a  in.iss  of  Congressional  vehemence 
against  broadcasting  "  A  month  later  ;t 
quoted  a  veteran  Senate  employee  iis  sayhii; 
"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  wins 
the  Presidency:  television  Is  :n  for  one  hell 
of  a  rough  time  when  Congress  comes  back 
in  January  Yowc  industry  Just  couldn't  be 
In  worse  shape  despite  the  fact  there'll  ue 
many  new  faces  in  Congress"  .... 

Thus,  the  vision  of  Chicago.  August  26-29 
19fi8.  wlUch  erupted  through  millions  of  tele- 
vision sets  In  the  US.  and  the  world,  will 
have  Its  wise  and  reasoned  partisans  for  wh„! 
may  be  an  endless  debate  Sen  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  iR-IU  I,  for  example,  calls  TVs  handling 
of  both  political  conventions  "an  outrat;e 
against  the  democratic  process"  and  describes 
one  particular  reportage  from  the  conventu n 
floor  m  Chicago  as  "a  clear  and  outrageous 
attempt  at  editorializing  and  bias."  . 

Among  the  angriest  of  TV's  tormentors 
have  been  columnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jsck 
Anderson  who.  m  a  series  of  syndicated  re- 
ports, claimed  inside  knowledge  of  a  House 
Commerce  Committee  study  purportedly 
confirming  that  "some  of  the  networks  de- 
liberately went  out  to  slant  the  news";  th.it 
TV  directors  purposefully  photographed 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Mayor  Dalev  in 
unflattering  poses,  even  resorting  to  distort- 
ing the  TV  color;  that  speeches  favorable  •  ) 
the  Johnson  regime  were  forsaken  repeatedlv 
by  the  cameras  to  focus  on  some  disldent 
eager  for  publicity;  that  the  networks  wanted 
revenge  on  the  Democrats  for  costing  them  ?:? 
million  hv  their  insistence  on  iioldlng  -he 
conclave  in  Chicago  instead  of  In  Miami 
Beach 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  TV  networks  did 

exert  enormous  pressure  on  the  Democrats  to 
keep  the  convention  in  Miami  Beach. 
Manv  experts  felt  that  -as  much  as  any  other 
single  factor  the  televised  conflict  along 
Mlclilgan  A\enue  and  in  the  International 
Amphitheatre  had  made  Richard  M.  Nixon 
President  of  the  United  States 

Oddly,  there  seemed  even  more  profound 
effects  than  the  election  of  a  President; 
namely,  .i  kind  of  "social  dynamite"'  in 
columnist  Max  Lerner's  words)  in  the  spread- 
ing suspicion  among  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives that  the  wells  of  communicatlun 
in  the  US  are  poisoned.  Broadcast  news 
esDecially,  stood  In  severe  crisis  at  year  s  end. 
fearful  of  an  erosion  of  confidence  among  us 
heretofore  loyal  viewers  (who  for  long  had 
depended  on  TV  for  most  of  their  newsi; 
fe;irful  also  that  its  prized  tournallstic  free- 
doms were  about  to  suffer  the  most  vigorous 
assaults  ;n  television's  twenty-year  life. 
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CHARLES  A.  MEYER:  A  NEW 
INTER-AMERICAN  LINK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    IXOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  PASCElJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  I  made  some  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  regarding 
President  Nixon's  selection  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Meyer,  one  of  the  top-ranking 
executives  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  as 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Aflalrs  and  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
profile  of  the  new  nominee.  It  contains 
some  information  which  I  am  certalp 
will  prove  of  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. For  this  reason  I  place  that  article 
In  the  Record,  and  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
Inter- American  Link:  Charles  Appleton 
Meyer 

Washington,  March  10. — Charles  Appleton 
Meyer  admitted  publicly  today— probably  for 
the  first  time  In  his  life — that  he  was  "a  little 
bit  frightened." 

A  few  moments  before,  at  an  impromptu 
news  conference.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P  Rogers  introduced  the  tall,  elegant  New 
Englander  as  his  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  President 
Nixon,  he  said,  would  shortly  send  Mr. 
Meyer's  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

The  State  Department  press  corps,  puzzled 
and  rumor-ridden  for  the  last  eight  weeks 
as  to  who  would  eventually  fill  the  post, 
reacted  to  Mr.  Meyer  with  unusual  benevo- 
lence 

"He  was  good."  said  one  hard-bitten  ob- 
server "He  said  little — which  was  smart.  He 
declined  to  comment  on  policy  questions  un- 
til he  could  get  briefed.  He  looks  like  a 
diplomat — and  he  behaved  like  one." 
grandfather  an  ambassador 

Diplomacy  rune  in  "Charley"  Meyer's  blood 
.dthough  this  w^lll  be  his  first  taste  of  Gov- 
ernment service  His  grandfather,  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer,  was  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  and  was  a  prime  mover 
in  persuading  Czarlst  Russia  to  accept  the 
United  States  mediation  that  ended  the  Rus- 
.-io-Japanese  war  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  1905. 

The  Assistant  Secretary-designate  has  risen 
to  eminence  not  through  diplomacy  but 
through  retailing.  Bom  Into  the  Massachu- 
.setts  "establishment"  on  both  sides  of  his 
family — his  mother  was  a  Saltonstall — he  en- 
tered Sears,  Roebuck  at  the  bottom  upwn 
graduation  from  Harvard  in  1939. 

He  helped  the  company  president  at  the 
time,  the  redoubtable  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood 
open  a  company  outlet  in  Havana  in  1942 
After  service  in  the  Pacific  as  an  Army  cap- 
tain, he  rejoined  the  company  and  spent  the 
next  12  years — from  1947-60 — expanding 
Sears.  Roebuck  operations  throughout  Latin 
.•\merlca. 

"We  started  out  originally  hoping  to  ex- 
port our  products  to  Latin  America  and  sell 
them  at  competitive  prices,"  he  recalled  to- 
day. "But  between  1948-49  the  Latin  coun- 
tries had  run  through  the  accumulated  for- 
eign exchange  they'd  earned  during  the  war. 
This  resulted  in  a  totally  different  ball  game." 

From  then  on  Mr.  Meyer's  main  task  was 
to  travel  throughout  the  hemisphere  per- 
suading Latin  manufacturers  to  produce 
goods  for  sale  through  Sears  outlets.  FYom 
1953-55  he  lived  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  acquir- 
ing fluency  in  Spanish  and  coming  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  Latin  American  mentality. 
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From  1965  to  1960  be  was  based  In  Chicago 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  Sears'  hemi- 
sphere operations.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
policies,  all  goods  sold  now  In  Sears  outlets 
In  Colombia,  Mexico  and  Peru  are  locally  pro- 
duced and  In  other  countries  the  proportion 
of  locally  manufactured  products  is  steadily 
rising. 

For  the  last  nine  years  Mr.  Meyer  has  been 
vice  president  for  the  company's  United 
States  Southwest  and  Eastern  areas — with 
about  85,000  employes  under  his  supwrvl- 
slon. 

"We  chose  him,"  said  a  senior  State  De- 
partment ofHclal  recently,  "because  we 
wanted  someone  who  knew  Latin  America, 
who  spoke  Spanish,  and  who  had  broad  ad- 
ministrative experience.  We  also  thought  that 
Charles  Meyer  had  a  personal  manner^you 
might  call  it  a  style — that  would  help  in 
dealing  with   our   Latin   American   friends." 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  born  June  27,  1918,  is 
tall,  courteous  and  soft-spoken  and  still  has 
a  trace  of  his  New  England  accent.  He  is 
likely  to  go  over  well  with  the  Latin  diplo- 
mats and  officials — once  they  come  to  know 
him.  The  Latins  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
background  and  Mr.  Meyer  combines  family 
background  with  a  hard-headed  sense  of 
business,  Latin  politics  and  economics. 

His  directorship  In  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany may  prove  an  Initial  handicap  owing  to 
the  company's  "big  business"  Image  among 
Latin  leftists.  But  Mr.  Meyer  took  pains  to- 
day to  point  out  that  he  has  resigned  from 
the  board  of  United  Fruit  and  five  other  com- 
panies to  avoid  any  possible  "conflict  of  in- 
terest" problems  in  his  new  task. 

He  is  also  conferring  with  State  Depart- 
ment legal  experts  on  his  holdings  in  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  the  Gillette  company. 

seems  "riRST  rate" 

"At  least  his  background  Is  retailing — and 
not  oil  or  mineral  mining,"  said  one  Latin 
ambassador.  "We  don't  know  him  yet  but  he 
seems  to  be  a  first-rate  appointment," 

To  help  him  with  the  complexities  ahead — 
notably  the  gathering  quarrel  with  Peru 
over  expropriation  of  United  States  oil  prop- 
erties— the  new  Assistant  Secretary  brings 
expertise,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  wife  and 
family  who  share  his  regard  for  the  Latin 
American  peoples. 

His  wife,  the  former  Suzanne  Seybur,  and 
their  two  children.  Brooke  and  Nancy,  keep 
up  their  Spanish  with  two  Colombian  maids 
who  have  been  in  their  service  for  16  years 

"We  bought  a  ski  lodge  In  Vail,  Colo.,  some 
years  ago  and  it's  the  nearest  to  home  the 
kids  have  ever  had,"  Mr.  Meyer  said.  "We  try 
to  get  there  several  times  a  year  whenever 
we  can.  But  don't  get  the  idea  that  there's 
any  conflict  of  Interest  between  my  little  ski 
lodge  and  skiing  Interests  In  Portilo.  Chile. 
There  Isn't!" 


CONGRESSMAN  EILBERG  INTRO- 
DUCES A  BILL  TO  ASSIST  THE 
BLIND 
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as  long  as  they  remain  blind,  regardless 
of  their  earnings. 

Under  existing  law,  a  person  must 
work  5  of  the  10  years  prior  to  applying 
for  disability  Insurance  payment  benefits 
In  order  to  establish  eligibility  for  these 
benefits.  The  bill,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  wUl  make  the  disability  in- 
surance program  a  true  and  effective  in- 
surance program  for  blind  persons. 

In  1964,  the  Senate  adopted  a  disabil- 
ity insurance  measure  for  the  blind  bill 
by  a  voice  vote  with  no  opposition  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  being  considered 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  How- 
ever, the  conference  committee  failed  to 
agree  on  a  social  security-amending  bill 
that  year  and  the  effort  was  thwarted.  In 
1965,  a  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  11  establishing  the  dis- 
ability insurance  for  the  blind  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  amending  bill  which  was  then  under 
consideration.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming support  for  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  conference  committee  failed 
again  to  approve  the  bill. 

When  this  bill  was  reintroduced  in 
1967,  there  were  57  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate.  When  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee met  in  executive  session  to  con- 
sider Social  Security  Act  amendments, 
it  unanimously  gave  its  endorsement  to 
the  blind  disability  insurance  bill. 

When  the  conference  committee  met 
on  the  legislation,  a  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
adopted  establishing  the  generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  blindness — 20  200 — 
as  the  standard  of  visual  loss  for  the  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  payments. 

With  this  established  congressional 
support  for  approval  of  the  principles  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  91st  Con- 
gress will  give  its  full  endorsement  to 
this  measure. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  the  eligibility  of 
blind  persons  to  receive  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  My  bill  will  do  two  things:  First,  It 
will  allow  a  person  who  is  blind  to  qualify 
for  disability  insurance  payments  after 
working  six  quarters  In  social  security - 
covered  work:  and  second,  it  will  allow 
these  people  to  draw  disability  insurance 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAUDS  VET- 
ERAN POSTAL  OFFICIALS  FOR 
AID 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  .several 
key  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment were  honored  this  week  by  Post- 
master General  Winton  M.  Blount  for 
their  great  assistance  to  him  and  to 
members  of  his  new  staff  in  the  transi- 
tion period  for  the  new  administration. 

The  high  caliber  of  these  officials  is 
well  known  to  me  because  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  work  with  them  and  to  know  of 
their  work  for  some  years.  I  want  to  add 
my  own  commendation  for  these  public 
servants: 

Former  Assistant  Po.stmasters  General 
Edward  V.  Dorsey,  Fiederick  E.  Batrus, 
Ralph  W.  Nicholson,  and  Ch.ef  Postal 
Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague. 

The  awards  which  the  Pcstmaster 
General  has  eiven  these  fine  public  serv- 
ants is  well  merited,  and  I  believe  his  re- 
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marka  at  the  preflentatlon  ceremony  teU 
»  story  of  dedication  that  warrants  wider 
circulation. 

POllowlng  [a  Mr   Blount's  text: 

BMttAMMM  *T   Po&ntASTW^  OWtt^Ukl.   AT   AWAVM 
CVUMONT,    Mamoh     10.     1900 

Thla  U  the  flnt  opportunity  I've  b»d  to 
p«rUclp*t«  in  an  AwanU  Oaramony  Ilk*  thla 
and  I  said  to  ttaoaa  that  ar«  going  to  b« 
bonored  today  juat  a  ttm  minutes  ago  tbat 
thX»  Ls  far  more  than  Juat  a  ceremony  aa 
far  as  I'm  concerned 

I  win  say  something  of  this  In  the  remarks 
that  are  prepared  here  but  each  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  of  tremendous  value 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned — they  have  been  un- 
sunungly  helpful  to  me  personally  and  to 
thoee  of  us  who  are  coming  in  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  first  time.  In  not  only  de- 
scribing the  problecvs  to  us  but,  far  more 
Importantly,  telling  us  where  the  time  bombs 
are  lying  and  where  the  pitfalls  are 

They've  been  very  helpful  In  giildlng  us  In 
that  way  and  I'm  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  Invested  a  great  portion  of 
their  lives  here  in  this  Department  and  I 
have  some  feeling  for  what  their  feelings 
must  be  at  this  time — which.  I'm  sure  are 
very  mixed 

It  ddesn't  take  :ong  '.o  get  that  feeling 
about  tTl*  Poet  Office  Department-  In  the 
short  while  that  I've  been  here,  these  kinds 
of  feelings  have  been  generated  within  me 
so  that  I  have  some  feeling  and  compaaalon 
for  their  mixed  feelings 

But  we  do  really  come  here  to  pral.se  them 
today  and  I'm  reminded  of  an  aunt  of  mine 
who  has  a  peculiar  pbiloaophy  about  praise 
She  says  at  30  you  blush  when  a  man  praises 
you;  at  thirty  you  think  he  is  clever,  and  at 
forty  you  wonder  what  he  wants 

I'm  not  sure  that  the  four  i<ent'.emen  we 
have  here  today — that  we  are  here  :>.>  praise- 
admit  CO  even  being  in  that  luAt  a^p  cate- 
gory but  we  simply  aad  vcrv  .sltnply  — 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  and  our 
respect  for  the  Job  that  they  have  done — 
not  Just  for  the  time  that  we've  been  here 
but  tor  the  entire  time  that  they've  been  in 
the  Post  Offlce  Department 

\a  I  ve  stated,  '.heir  asal.st&nce  and  co- 
operation during  this  transition  period  has 
really  been  invaluable  to  me — and  to  all 
of  us  that  tire  .-omlng  aboard 

They  have  been  a  ■itablllzlng  force  Ln  the 
new  .\dmlnl3tratlon  durlna;  the  sometlnies 
hectic  weeks  that  we  ve  had  here  .-is  we 
tried  to  gel  a  handle  i^n  the  prohleni.i  and 
put  together  our  team 

They've  tried  to  guide  us  md  aa  we  woiild 
aak  stupid  questions,  they  would  utralghten 
us  out  and  tell  as  about  the  problems  with 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  wed  made-  - 
but  they  have  considerably  lightened  the 
burden  during  the  transition  period  we  have 
been  facing 

I  recognize  of  course  that  their  efTorts 
of  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  very  -small 
Indeed  when  compared  to  the  tota»  service 
and  the  total  efforts  that  they  have  given 
to  the  Poet  Offlce  in  their  years  of  service. 
If  the  flguree  that  were  given  to  me  are 
correct,  they  represent  between  them  a  very 
talented  86  man-years  of  service  In  the  Post 
Offlce  Department 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Poet  Offlce  Depart- 
ment has  more  than  its  share  of  problems 
but  I  and  myself  aina-zed  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  ic  performs  as  well  as  It  doee. 
The  reason  It  Is  able  to  carry  out  Its  mis- 
sion, of  course,  is  because  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  attracting  and  developing  capable 
executives  such  as  those  we  honor  here  to- 
day, who  despite  the  difficulties,  have  man- 
aged to  accomplish  a  great  deal — and  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  nation  are  indeed  in- 
debted to  each  of  you. 

Three  of  them — Pred  Batnis,  Pete  Dorsey 
and  Henry  Montague— symbolize  the  vast 
store    of    potential    talent    that    is    available 
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within   the   Post  Office   Department — within 
the  Postal  Servloe. 

They  have  worked  their  way  to  the  top. 
and  along  the  way  they  have  obtained  an  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Postal  Service  This 
knowledge,  plus  thetr  own  obylo>ua  talents, 
have  enabled  them  to  make  Important  con- 
tnbutlons  at  the  upper  levels  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

The  other  man  that  we  honor  today,  Ralph 
Nicholson,  symbolises  the  outside  source  of 
talent  that  is  available  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Although  after  eight  yean,  I  don't  know 
who'd  say  "outside  sources,"  really.  Ralph — 
but  men  from  the  outside,  from  business  and 
other  areas  who  have  become  experts  in  par- 
ticular fields,  and  who  like  Ralph,  are  often 
wining  to  make  that  expertise  available  in 
public  service  at  personal  sacrifice. 

The  combination  of  the  career  postal  man- 
agement and  talented  newcomers  from  out- 
side, seems  to  me  to  make  for  a  real  vital 
blend  for  continued  progress  In  the  Postal 
Service     Both   are    very   Important. 

In  terms  of  years  of  service.  Henry  Mon- 
tague stands  senior  among  us  today  He  en- 
tered the  Postal  Service  at  Pougbkeepsle. 
New  York.  In  1037  aa  a  subsUtute  clerk  and 
he  rose  tftrough  clerical  and  supervisory 
ranks  to  become  an  Inspector  In  1042  He 
became  Chief  Inspector  In  19«1 

Since  that  time,  he  has  ted  the  Postal  In- 
spection .Service  In  many  of  Its  major  In- 
vestigations and  successful  criminal  prosecu- 
tion efforts,  including  vli;llance  In  protecting 
the  public  interest  through  investigations  of 
rackets  involving  mllllon.s  of  dollars  In  mall 
frauds 

During  the  transition  he  has  been  Invalu- 
able in  assuring  a  smooth  changeover  In  the 
are.i  of  enforcement  of  postal  laws 

Fred  Batrus  and  Pete  Dorsey  both  entered 
the  Postal  .Service  '.n  !tt46.  Pred  as  an  attor- 
ney in  headquarters,  .md  Pete  as  a  Postmas- 
ter of  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland 

Pete  and  I  have  i  mutual  friend  that  Uvea 
m  Upper  Marlboro  My  mother  -when  she 
was  In  Washington  used  to  visit  there  often 
I  understand  that's  the  hunt  country,  but 
I  can't  imagine  Pete  Dorsey  riding  to  the 
hounds' 

Pred  served  in  a  number  of  exaoutlT*  poal- 
tiL)rvs  In  transportation.  Including  Deputy 
.\sslstaut  Postmaster  Cleneral.  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral 
for  Transportation  He  has  applied  this  ex- 
tensive experience  to  the  continued  efficient 
transportation  of  the  malls  during  this 
ch.inge 

The  transition  period  has  been  marked  bv 
several  difficulties.  Including  the  longshore- 
men s  East  Coast  strike  affecUng  Interna- 
tional mall — and  Pred  s  assistance  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  weathering  this  event 

Pete  Dorsey  was  named  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operations'  Post  Offlce  Changes 
Branch  In  I(*62  .tud  wa.1  .issigned  In  March. 
1964.  as  suUT  iuuslstan!  to  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant PoBtnjaster  Ueneral  rc>r  Field  Operations. 
In  May  of  19«e.  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Special  Assistant  for  Policy  and  Projects, 
and  In  August  of  that  same  year,  moved  up 
to  Director  <:  Installations  iianagement  Di- 
vision In  ll>67.  he  was  app>olnted  Deputy 
.Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Operations 
.\  few  months  ago  he  was  named  Acting 
.Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral  for  Operations. 
Ralph  Nicholson  came  to  the  Poet  Offlce 
Deparunent  in  lt>ei  from  a  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency  as  Assistant  Postmaster 
Oeneral  for  Finance  aiid  Administration. 

He  has  been  particularly  helpful  In  assist- 
ing our  new  postal  managers  In  obtaining 
a  full  grasp  of  the  complex  field  of  postal 
finance  and  administration— and  to  me  per- 
sonally as  I  have  attempted  to  get  a  grasp 
on  the  problems  that  I  have  faced. 

I  have  been  told  many  times  of  the  ex- 
treme respect  that  the  people  on  the  Hill 
have  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fi- 
nancial areas   of   this  Department. 
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The  description  on  thla  dlatlngulshed 
Award  reada: 

'Por  distinguished  public  service  in  the 
Interest  of  a  better  postal  system  for  the 
Nation  " 

Again,  Id  like  to  say  that  I'm  grateful  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen  for  what  he  has 
contributed,  and  for  the  opportunity  that 
I've  had  to  have  worked  with  them  per- 
sonally 

E^ach  of  these  gentlemen  is  unselfishly  re- 
maining here  in  one  capacity  or  another  at 
my  request — to  continue  to  aaslat  us  In  our 
elTorts  and  I  deeply  appreciate  their  commit- 
ment and  the  personal  sacrifice  to  them. 


OEa^EROUS  CONSERVATION  GIFT  OF 
MR  AND  MRS.  JAMES  P.  HILLMAN 
OP  PTTT8BURGH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    nNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKUCNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  the  US.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  gen- 
erous ffift  of  3,654  acres  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  P  HUlman,  civic  leaders  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

The  land,  located  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship. Washington  County,  about  20  mUe."; 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  will  l>e  designated 
Hill  man  Suie  Park. 

My  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs  James  Hlllman  for  this  fine  contri- 
bution Their  enlightened  and  forward- 
looking  leadership  for  the  public  good  i.s 
a  fine  advance  in  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  heritage  for  Pennsylvania  and 
the  American  people. 

I  present  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Pred  Jones,  conservation 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which 
describes  the  Hlllman  State  Park  and 
Mr.  Hlllman's  long  interest  In  con- 
ser\'ation : 

City  LEAora  Gives  Ststi  3.654  Acau  for  Park 
(By  Pred  Jones) 

A  Pittsburgh  conaervatlonlfit  has  given  the 
State  a  3a64-acre  tract  of  land  valued  at 
more  than  $1  mlUon  for  use  as  a  park. 

The  gift  from  James  P.  HiUman,  of  Parish 
Lane,  Oakland,  Is  the  largest  single  land  gift 
for  State  park  purposes  In  the  U.S..  accord- 
ing to  officials 

IN    HANOVU   TWP. 

rhe  tract  is  located  In  Hanover  Twp . 
Washington  County.  Just  north  of  Rt.  22 
about  20  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Receipt  of  the  land  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  who  de- 
clared that  "Mr.  Hlllman's  benevolence  mani- 
fests his  Ufe-tlme  pbiloeophy  that  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  wise  use  and 
protection,  results  In  benefits  that  go  beyond 
economic  considerations:  that  lasting  value 
to  all  people  and  community.  Is  the  primary 
goal. 

"Many  times  recognized  for  his  responsive 
and  dedicated  leadership  in  community  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Hlllman  again  demonstrates 
meaningful  and  effective  expression  of  his 
profovmd  humanitarianlam.  The  Common- 
wealth has  gratefully  accepted  his  unparal- 
leled gift  In  the  same  spirit  as  which  the 
Hlllman  family  has  bestowed  it."  the  Gov- 
ernor said. 
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EXPRESSKS  "PLEAStJUa" 

.Mr.  Hlllman,  president  of  the  Harmon 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  In  notifying  the  Governor 
if  his  gift,  said: 

It  Is  our  sincere  pleasure  to  present  this 
;,nd  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
ttith  the  knowledge  that  It  will  be  held  in 
perpetuity  imd  developed  for  public  outdoor 
re.-reatlonal  purposes" 

Practically  all  of  the  big  tract  had  been 
s: ripped  and  then  restored  by  Mr.  HUlman, 
:ie  of  the  hrst  coal  operators  In  the  nation 
1 1  advocate  complete  restoration  of  the  land. 
For  more  than  two  decades  before  the  pSLs- 
s.i^-e  of  the  State's  strip  mine  law  In  1963, 
Mr.  HiUman  was  backfilling  and  grading  his 
-i.'ip  mine  pits  and  planting  trees,  shrub- 
•jtry.  and  j;ame  feeds  to  restore  his  lands 
;  '  useful  purposes. 

He    w.is    one    of    the   leaders   in   the   fight 
t:.,it    eventually    gave    Pennsylvania   a    strip 
mine  l.iw  that  serves  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
:  ihe  Nation. 

NEAR    RACCOON    PARK 

I'he  l.ind  gift  lies  about  eight  miles  south 
.  :  Raccoon  State  Park  and  Is  slightly  more 
t:i.in  half  as  big  as  the  park  Itself. 

Gov.  Shafer  noted  that  for  a  number  of 
M.'irs.  the  State  Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 
:.id  been  inspecting  sites  In  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  for  state  park  purposes  "with 
.:-.tle  tuccess." 

The  Hlllman  family  land  gift  is  beyond 
.  ur  highest  hopes  since  the  site  is  uniquely 
:  ,ated  in  relation  to  high  population  cen- 
•.  rs.  has  excellent  access,  and  it  has  topo- 
(;:.iphlcai  features  conducive  to  State  Park 
.iLvelopment,"  the  Governor  said. 

Liov  shafer  said  the  Dept.  of  Forests  and 
Waters  Is  Including  in  Its  capital  budget 
Ur  hscal  year  19b9-1970  a  request  for  funds 
w  ith  which  a  master  development  plan  for 
;ae  area  could  be  produced.  This  money 
V  ould  come  from  the  State's  Project  500, 
:::e  land  and  water  conservation  and  recla- 
::..itlon  fund. 

HILLMAN     NAME 

Ii  was  my  distinct  pleasure,"  Gov. 
.-;i.Uer  said,  "to  recommend  to  the  State 
(.ieopraphic  Board  that  this  area  be  named  in 
honor  of,  and  be  so  designated  as  Hlllman 
State  Park.  Although  this  was  a  departure 
rrom  the  boards  policy  of  naming  state 
;\irks.  It  concurred  In  that  recommendation 

,at  this  unprecedented  beetowal  to  the 
;  •  iple  of  our  Commonwealth  by  the  Hillman 
:  iinlly   be  perpetually  recognized." 

The  big  land  tract  will  be  placed  under 
;  .;e  administration  of  the  park  superintend- 
ent of  Raccoon  State  Park  for  now.  The 
(rjvernor  expltiined  that  this  would  permit 
.ramediate  public  use  of  the  area  for  snow- 
:  i.ibiUng,  horseback  riding,  cross  country 
.i:ng  and  hiking. 

.\lthough  the  biggest,  the  land  gift  an- 
..  nuiced  yesterday  was  not  the  first  park 
>.  naied  by  Mr.  Hlllman.  In  1949  he  donated 
.1  number  ol  parklets  to  the  City  of  PlttB- 
!  urgh  and  later  developed  and  presented  a 
-  jOO-acre  park  complete  with  swimming 
;  x)l,  picnic  areas,  and  recreational  facilities 
to  the  community  of  Burgettstown. 

In  recognition  of  this  and  other  gifts,  the 
•..'.izens  of  Burgettstown  erected  a  monu- 
:;u'nt  to  him  a  number  of  years  ago  to  ex- 
;  ress  their  gratitude. 

PUBLIC     SERVICE     CAREER 

The  park  gift  was  In  keeping  with  Mr. 
Hlllman's  career  of  public  service  that  ex- 
'onds  over  more  than  a  half  a  century. 

Essentially  a  modest  man,  Mr.  Hlllman 
'..orked  In  the  background  of  many  groups 
liiat  led  to  a  better  Pittsburgh.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  In  the  starting  of  Pa  Pitt's 
Partners  that  organized  a  cleanup  campaign 
::i  1947.  He  served  on  hoapltal  boards  and 
v.as  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Park  and 
Playground  Assn. 

He  was  a  supjMjrter  and  director  of  the 
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Civic  Light  Opera  Assn.  and  a  member  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum. 

Mr.  HiUman,  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  a  few  days  ago.  is  continuing  his 
active  interest  in  conservation  matters. 

At  present,  he  Is  working  out  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  the  details  of  a  sys- 
tem of  disposing  solid  wastes  In  abandoned 
strip  mines. 
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SOBER  THOUGHT  ON  AMERICA'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BIRCH  E. 
BAYH 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Birch  E.  B.\yh  on  Sunday,  February  23, 
1969,  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  when 
B'nai  Zion,  the  American  fraternal  Zion- 
ist organization,  honored  our  former 
esteemed  colleague,  Herbert  Tenzer.  The 
Senator's  address  follows: 
Sober  Thought  on  America  s  Role  in  the 
Meddle  East 

I  do  not  plan  this  evening  to  offer 
panaceas  or  magical  formulas  for  'v^'hat  alls 
the  Middle  East.  I  have  no  cure-alls:  nor  does 
anyone  else.  The  complex  task  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  that  land  of  riddles — so  aptly 
characterized  by  the  enigmatic  Sphinx- 
has  baffled  and  eluded  the  United  States 
and  our  Israeli  friends  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  sugg^t  some 
perspectives  on  America's  role  in  the  struggle 
to  Insure  the*  existence  of  a  Je'wish  homeland 
and  produce  a  Middle  East  at  peace  with 
Itself.  These  perspectives  I  offer  to  you  of 
B'nal  Zlon  this  evening — and  to  men  of  good 
■will  everyiikhere — in  the  hope  that,  possibly, 
they  may  serve  as  the  building  blocks  from 
which  that  elusive  peace  can  be  fashioned. 

■Vou  in  B'nal  Zlon  are  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship, peace,  the  betterment  of  mankind  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Israel:  the  B'nal 
Zlon  Home  for  Retarded  Children  In  Israel 
and  the  America-Israel  Friendship  House  In 
the  United  States  are  monuments  to  your 
energy.  As  members  of  an  organization  whose 
focus  is  set  on  works  of  friendship  and  whose 
deeds  are  marked  by  understanding  and  com- 
passion for  human  suffering.  I  know  that  you 
share  with  me  the  agonizing  knowledge  that 
as  long  as  ploughshares  are  turned  into 
swords,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East — Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moslems  alike — cannot  ex- 
pect to  reap  a  harvest  of  peace. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
Jewish  homeland — poignantly  described  by 
Israel  Zangwlll  as  "the  land  without  a  peo- 
ple waiting  for  the  people  without  a  land" — 
Is  particularly  relevant  to  our  hopves  for  a 
new  and  peaceful  Middle  East.  For  It  clearly 
shows  that  when  the  mind  and  the  body  and 
the  spirit  are  devoted  to  the  taslis  of  crea- 
tion— and  not  destruction — the  human  po- 
tential is  unlimited.  Prophecies  can  be  made 
Into  realities.  Deserts  can  be  made  to  bloom. 
It  was  done  In  Zlon.  I  saw  it  done  there.  It 
can  be  done  In  other  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  can  help  them  do  It:  The  United 
States  can  help. 

That  is  the  message  we  must  bring  to  an 
Arab  world  seething  with  frustrated  and 
starving  masses  and  fed  on  the  Inflamma- 
tory statements  of  extremists.  But  that  mes- 
sage must  also  state.  In  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  there  can  be  no  economic  and  social 
progress  ■without  peace — and  there  can  be 


no  peace  until  the  pyermanent  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  Is  recognized  by  Its  neigh- 
bors. 

■What  can  the  United  States  do  to  assist 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  move  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences? That  Is  a  question  to  ■w.hlch  I  have 
been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  since  my  return  from  I.srael  in 
early  July.  1967.  I  wish  I  could  .say  to  you 
tonight  that,  yes.  the  United  States  can 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  In  all  hon- 
esty, in  my  Judgement,  it  cannot;  nor  can 
any  other  power  outside  of  the  area.  Nor 
should  It  be  within  the  power  of  an  outside 
nation  to  work  its  dictatorial  will  on  this 
tragic  land,  v.-hlch  has  for  too  long  now 
suffered   the  e.iects  of   the   old   imperialism. 

A  peace  Is  Just — and  can  be  permanent — 
only  to  the  degree  that  It  Is  voluntarily  en- 
tered into  by  the  parties  directly  Involved. 
.An  imposed  peace,  however  well-intentioned 
the  peacemakers,  is  an  open  invitation  to 
renewed  hostilities.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
1956.  Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  once  again 
ask  Israel  to  surrender  the  irults  of  victory 
in  exchange  for  pronilse.s.  not  from  its  ;id- 
versaries,  but  from  others?  I  say  no,  for  his- 
tory tells  us  these  are  empty. 

'Ten  years  ago,  the  maritime  powers 
pledged  that  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  open 
to  Israeli  shipping  and  that  if  Eey:Jt  tried 
to  close  the  Canal  they  would  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  .such  a  situation  In  a  lirm  and 
decisive  manner.  In  tho.-e  ten  years,  there 
has  been  enough  diplomatic  rhetoric  about 
free  transit  to  float  the  entire  Israeli  Navy 
throuuh  the  Canal  many  times  over— but 
there  was  no  action  when  Nasser  acted  uni- 
laterally to  restrict  passage. 

More  recently,  as  a  prelude  to  the  June 
War  we  witnessed  Egypt's  open  defiance  of 
the  1957  United  Nations  arrangements  for 
free  and  unobstructed  passace  in  the  .Straits 
of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

And  what  of  the  1956  and  1957  guarantees 
of  territorial  integrity?  With  a  commitment 
from  the  Western  nations  in  hand.  Israel 
withdrew  behind  her  previous  borders.  The 
Slnal  Peninsula  was  completely  evacuated  In 
exchange  for  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
forces.  These  troops  stayed  in  the  Slnal,  aa 
we  were  to  see.  only  at  Egypt's  pleasure. 
When  the  time  came  for  Nasser  to  mobilize 
his  armies  in  the  desert,  the  United  Nations 
forces  were  told  to  pack — and  they  did! 

So  much  for  international  guarantees. 

Upon  my  return  from  the  Middle  East.  I 
said  that  a  strong  .ind  secure  Israel  is  the 
best  deterrent  to  agression.  I  fnink  this  bears 
repeating  now.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  policy  of  lavishing  armaments 
upon  the  Arab  states. 

Recent  estimates  put  Russia's  military  aid 
at  $1  billion  since  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
forces  in  June,  1967.  As  a  result  of  the  steady 
and  continuing  arms  build-up,  Syria  and 
Iraq  are  now  at  full  strength.  The  Egyptians 
are  reported  to  have  more  tanks  now  than 
ever  before  and  their  air  force  Is  at  about  50 
percent  of  its  pre-war  level. 

These  repvorts  are  cause  for  alarm.  They 
are  also  cause  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
assess its  policy  of  military  assistance.  Sim- 
ply, we  cannot  afford  to  see  the  balance  of 
power  tipped  In  favor  ol  aggression.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  call  upon  our 
government  to  make  available  to  Israel  the 
necessary  AF  Skyhawks.  Hawk  Missiles  and, 
most  Importantly,  the  F4  Phantom  Jets.  The 
prompt  delivery  of  the  Phantoms  in  1969  is 
an  essential  Ingredient  in  the  Middle  East 
equation — an  equation  that  was  upset  de- 
cisively by  France's  high-handed  action  In 
refusing  to  deliver  the  Mirage  Jets  already 
paid  for  by  Israel.  I  believe  the  United  SUites 
must  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  France's 
sudden  courtship  of  the  Arab  states. 

In  view  of  France's  recent  posture  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  policy  of  re-arm- 
ing the  Arabs,  the  United  SUtes  must  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  caution  In  any  Four  Power 
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talKx  In  fact  the  »t*pplng-Mp  if  '.error'.st  ac- 
tivity and  the  incr^aalng  Intransigence  of 
Arab  eitremlats  may  very  weil  turn  out  to  br 
part  of  Sovlet-Ar>ib  str-ir^o'  This  pmllrv  if 
provocation  might  be  fleslicned  to  create  a 
false  cllma'e  f')r  the  -ipcoming  tallcs  In  which 
peace  -it  any  price  appears  .is  the  only  alter- 
native til  further  Hi?i{res«!,  >n  The  aim  of  this 
strntegv  of  course  ;_s  '.,  fjri-e  the  United 
States  into  a  compn  ■ni;B'.!m  poaltlnn  with  Its 
Israeli  ally  and  to  pressure  us  Into  forcing 
concesuliins  fr-im  Isr  lel 

Bef  Te  anv  "allts  hejfin  therefore  I  suirgest 
•hat  'he  President  .if  the  United  States  clearlv 
s'ate  t.)  the  Russians  md  to  the  French,  our 
determination  to  prutect  the  territorial  In- 
tenrlty  if  the  State  ,>f  Israel  That  should  be 
the  ri'.aln  principle  .)f  Amerli'an  policy  Tlie 
speclrtcs  of  that  policy  should  be  as  I  said 
on  June  23.  1967  when  I  Joined  my  distin- 
guished f-olleaifue  Senator  .Javlts  In  tponsor- 
inn  a  sen.se  of  the  Senate"  resolution  'n  the 
Middle  East 

1  Every  nation  has  the  fundamental  right 
to  exlHt  and  to  have  that  right  respected  by 
Its  neighbors 

2  An  equitable  solution  to  the  'hirny 
refugee  problem 

1  PYee  and  unobstructed  passage  through 
!nte^natlonaI  waterways.  Including  the  Suez 
Canftfand  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

4  A  halt  to  the  dangerous  and  spiralling 
arms  race 

5  Recognized  boundaries,  voluntarily 
agreed  t<i  bv  the  parties  Involved 

Point  number  one  (-alls  for  an  end  to  the 
state  of  war.  embroiled  In  a  peace  treaty,  and 
recognition  of  Israel  The  only  way  to  Imple- 
ment this  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  have  the  par- 
ties themselves  sit  down  face-to-face  and 
negotiate  a  .iettlement 

I  am  not  naive  This  will  not  be  easy. 
Winning  a  peace  never  Is  but  as  Aristotle 
wisely  p<j|nted  out  'It  is  more  difficult  to 
organize  peace  than  to  win  a  war;  but  the 
fnjlts  of  victory  will  be  lost  U  the  peace 
Is  not  well    irganlzed  ' 

Por  twenty  years,  the  refugees  have  been 
fertile  soli  for  exploitation  by  Arab  politi- 
cians I  suggest  that  this  Is  the  one  area 
where  Israel  can  take  the  lead  and  by  so  do- 
ing, can  demonstrate  to  a  watching  wiirld  Its 
obvious  ind  sincere  desire  for  peace  By 
t-iJllng  the  .III  impwrtant  step  toward  the 
compensation  rehabilitation,  ind  resettle- 
ment of  these  unwitting  victims  of  aggres- 
sion. Israel  can  deprive  'he  Arab  states  of  a 
potent  pxilltlcal  weapon 

My  concern  for  free  and  unobstructed  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  Is  not  a  new  policy  Traditionally. 
tKith  avenues  of  commerce  have  been  re- 
garded 13  international  waterways  Of  course, 
until  the  Arabs  are  prepared  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  Israel's  holding  on  'o  the  strategic 
outpost  at  Sharm-el-Shelkh  l.s  a  rsecessltv  It 
slmplv  cannot  afford  Uj  htve  this  vl'.il  life- 
line cut  once  again 

The  answer  to  the  spiralling  arms  race. 
as  you  know,  lies  not  with  Israel,  the  United 
States  or  even  with  the  Arabs  It  lies  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  'he  main  source  of 
money  and  weapons  for  the  Arabs  and  a  new 
force  to  be  considered  in  the  already  con- 
fused Middle  East  picture.  This  Is  one  area 
where  the  Pour  Power  talks  can  prove  use- 
ful and  where  Russia's  often  stated  desire 
for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  can  be  tested 
Resolving  the  many  complex  .tnd  centuries 
old  boundary  disputes  will  be  a  particularly 
dlttlcult  task— but  a  taak  In  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  room  for  give-and-take 
The  Ideal  solution  would  be  a  settlement  in 
which  neither  Arabs  nor  Jews  gained  a  de- 
cided military  advantage-  and  Israel's  b<jr- 
ders  were  secured  But  no  one  who  bellevea 
In  the  Israeli  cause-  and  In  the  cause  jf 
freedom  and  peace- ^an.  In  good  faith,  ask 
her  to  agree  to  a  settlement  that  would  per- 
nut  hostile  forcea  Uj  be  arrayed  along  her 
borders,  as  In  1967 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■\n  n  visitor  to  i  kibbutz  on  the  Sea  of 
OalUee,  I  perannallv  wUnessed  the  vulner- 
ability of  these  borders  I  saw  the  disastrous 
etTects  of  Syrian  artillery  shelling  in  Inno- 
cent civilians  The  Golan  Heights  mu«'  never 
.»galn  be  used  as  a  military  outpost  from 
which  shells  are  launched  on  women  and 
children   below 

The  question  of  Jerusalem  Involves  more 
than  JiiBt  land  and  even  security  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  grear  religious  significance  for  Jew. 
Christian  and  Moslem-  and  for  that  rea*on 
will  prove  the  miwt  difflcult  of  all  to  resolve 
I  suggest  that  while  Israel  retain  the  City. 
It  agree  to  some  sort  of  international  status 
for  the  Christian  and  Moslem  holy  places 

So  I  say  to  my  Lsniell  friends  Persist  in 
what  Is  Just  and  we  shall  have  a  Just  peace. 
.■Va  long  as  the  Arab  nations  are  unwilling  to 
re<-ogiiiAe  Israel  and  give  up  the  fcxMhardy 
Idea  of  driving  the  Jews  Into  the  Sea  Israel 
18  justlfled  m  retaining  those  strategic  areas 
that   proved   .so   •.  ulnerable   In    1967 

To  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  18  indeed  a  m.auunenlai  task  But  as 
the  poet  Milton  observed  Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  leas  renowned  than  war  "  For 
If  peace  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  all  of  Us 
peoples  will  beneflt  md  the  works  of  creation 
can  begin  again  I  am  ronhdent  that  with 
Israel's  faith  perseverance  and  Justice,  we 
can  accomplish  this  gf>al 

T^ee  Yon  B'Meeshpat  Teepaeh-  ZIon  shall 
be  redeemed  through  Justice 

Shalom,  my  friends.  May  peace  be  with 
you   forever. 


March  12,  VJfJi) 


THKRE  IS  NO  LACK  OP  GOOD 
CHARACTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

■  '»   LONNEcncnT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr  ST  ONGE  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  ktreat  deal  these  da.vs  about  the  lack  of 
character  lii  iJeople  aiui  true  American- 
ism as  it  was  understood  in  our  country 
for  many  years  Yet  from  lime  to  time 
something'  always  happens  in  one  part  of 
the  countr>-  or  another  to  prove  that  this 
Is  not  so.  that  most  Americans  are  still 
proud  of  their  country  and  still  very 
much  interested  in  their  fellow  men,  de- 
spite the  demon.strations  and  the  vio- 
lence 

Such  an  example  occurred  recently  in 
Norwich.  Conn  ,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. During  a  large  public  sale  at  a  local 
well-known  retail  store,  which  attracted 
many  people,  there  was  a  sudden  fire 
scare  and  everyone  had  to  leave  the 
buildlnK  A  brief  letter  from  the  owner 
of  the  store.  Mr  John  Meyer,  published 
several  days  later  in  the  Norwich  Bulle- 
tin, describes  the  situation  m  precise 
words  I  can  only  add  that  everyone  con- 
cerned deserves  commendation  for  their 
behavior,  their  honesty,  and  for  prevent- 
iv.K  a  panic  His  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Thank  Yoir 

.Mr  EorroR  To  everyone  who  was  attend- 
ing our  .Annual  Public  Sale  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  the  time  of  the  fire  scare."  let  me 
extend  my  personal  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
the  manner  In  which  you  reacted 

In  these  days  of  confusion  demonstration, 
and  rioting,  the  people  fnim  this  area  are 
splendid  examples  of  true  Americanism  Peo- 
ple showed  concern,  remained  calm  and  when 
we  were  sure  there  was  no  fire  ur  danger, 
these  people  reentered  the  building  with  the 
garments  in  their  arms. 


The  Norwich  Police  Department  reacted 
quickly  and  reported  they  saw  no  one  leaving 
with  unwrapped  merchandise  We  had  two 
people  rail  ro  tell  us  they  had  to  leave  due 
to  problems  but  would  be  m  Friday  to  pay 
for  their  garments 

The  Norwich  Fire  Department  responded 
to  the  call  within  minutes  and  double 
checked  to  assure  everyone  th.it  all  was  well 

.\gain  Thank  'i'ou-  -one  and  all  for  coming 
and  for  being  wonderful  people"  in  what 
could  have  been  a  real  panic. 

John  Meyer 


PVT     HENRY    BETHEA.    US.    ARMY 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
I.N   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
.sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one  of 
my  constituents.  P\t  Henr>-  Bethea,  US 
Army,  of  Montrose.  NY.,  died  in  Vietnam 
earlier  this  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memorj'  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

1  Prom  the  Peeksklll  i  N  Y  )  Evening  Star. 

Mar   8.  1969! 

Montrose  P.\ratrooper  Killed — Pvt    Bethe.\ 

IN  Vietnam  Only  2  Weeks 

Pvt    Henry  Bethea.  foster  son  of  Mr    and 

Mrs   James  Jones,  of  Dutch  Street.  Montrose 

was  killed  In  Vietnam  early  in  March,  two 

weeks  after  he  had  arrived  In  the  w,Tr  zone 

the    War    Department    has    announced.   The 

youth  would  be  21  on  March  22 

The  former  outstanding  athlete  of  Hend- 
rlck  Hudson  High  School,  a  native  of  New- 
York  City,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jones 
lamlly  for  12  years  He  was  a  member  of 
the  1967  graduating  class  of  Hendrlck  Hud- 
son He  entered  the  service  last  October,  and 
trained  at  Fort  Gordon.  Georgia  FoUowlniT 
basic,  he  had  selected  paratroop  tralnlnc. 

The  family  was  notified  on  Wednesday  that 
the  youth  was  missing,  and  a  telegram  .'e- 
'■eived  yesterdav  advised  that  he  had  been 
killed 

A  younger  brother.  Rayfleld  Bethea.  it  was 
learned  this  morning,  has  been  notified  if 
his  Impending  Induction  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  will  have  a  physical  examination 
next  week 

F\ineral  arrangements  have  not  vet  been 
completed  It  is  expected  that  the  boriv 
will  arrive  In  about  five  days  A  foster 
brother.  Sgt  Ronald  Jones,  who  served  In 
Vietnam  for  a  year  and  returned  home  two 
months  ago.  Is  expected  to  be  an  escort  Sft 
Jones  Is  now  stationed  at  Port  Huachuca, 
.^rlzona.  for  the  balance  of  his  six  months  In 
the  army. 

The  first  notice  from  the  War  Department 
stated  that  P\'t  Bethea  was  missing  when 
his  platoon  returned  from  action  He  was 
a  member  of  Co  C  of  the  Third  Brigade 
outstanding  athlete 
At  Hendrlck  Hudson.  Pvt  Bethea  played 
varsity  football  for  four  years,  and  was  a 
halfback  on  the  1966-67  undefeated  team 
He  was  also  mi  the  WTestUng  team,  played  JV 
basketball  and  held  the  school  track  records 
f(^  hurdles  and  broad  Jump 

Following  graduation  from  high  school. 
Pvt  Bethea  attended  Community  College  at 
Garden  City,  Kansas,  for  several  months  be- 
fore entering  the  service 

-Surviving  Is  Pvt  Bethea's  brother,  Rayfield 
Bethea;  his  foster  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs 
James  Jones,  and  several  foster  brothers  and 
sisters 
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SEARS  MIDWESTERN  TERRITORY 
MAGAZINE  TELLS  STORY  OP  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS ANTICRIME  CRUSADE 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  7  years 
that  the  Indianapolis  antlcrime  crusade 
has  been  in  operation,  mobilizing  the 
talents  and  energies  of  50.000  members 
of  over  1.000  Indianapolis  women's  orga- 
nizations, it  has  become  a  model  for 
cities  all  over  the  country. 

The  following  article  from  Sears  Mid- 
western Territory  magazine  for  October 
1968  describes  the  crusade  and  the  help 
they  received  from  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation: 
It  Can   Be   Done:    The  Amazing  Akticrime 

Crusade     of     50.000     Indianapolis     Club 

Women 

Crime  and  public  apathy  toward  It  were 
.  n  the  rise  m  Indianapolis  the  night  that  Dr. 
.M.irgaret  Marshall,  a  90-year-old  retired 
psychologist  and  teacher,  stepped  from  her 
doorway  Into  a  darkened  street.  'Without 
warning,  a  mugger  lashed  out  at  her  head 
with  a  blunt  weapon  and  snatched  her  purse. 
When  Dr  Marshall  died  of  her  Injuries,  the 
Indianapolis  News  was  deluged  ■with  letters 
from  Infuriated  women.  Assistant  Publisher 
Eugene  S.  PulUam  asked  one  of  the  paper's 
staffers,  Margaret  Moore,  a  petite  57-year-old 
widow,  to  help  30  prominent,  clvlc-mlnded 
women  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

Within  weeks,  Moore,  with  the  help  of  local 
club  leaders,  had  mobilized  the  50.000  mem- 
bers of  more  than  1.000  Indianapolis  wom- 
en's organizations  Into  an  Antl-Orlme  Cru- 
sade. That  was  In  March  of  1962. 

What  has  happened  since  Is  a  modern-day 
nurcle.  In  1965,  Indianapolis  crime  dropped 
2.2  per  cent  while  the  national  crime  rate 
was  rising  6  per  cent.  Although  In  1966  and 
1967  there  was  a  5.2  per  cent  resurgence  In 
the  city's  total  crime,  this  was  less  than  half 
the  11  per  cent  rise  the  FBI  reported  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole 

Recently.  President  Johnson's  Crime  Com- 
mission pointed  to  the  Indianapolis  Crusade 
is  "the  most  dramatic  example  in  the  coun- 
try of  a  citizens'  group  that  has  addressed 
Itself  forcefully  and  successfully  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  criminal  Justice," 

Last  month  the  Anti-Crime  Crusaders, 
members  ol  the  Seventh  District  Federation 
of  ClubB  of  ■  Indianapolis,  received  a  check 
for  $12,500  from  Indianapolis  Group  Man- 
ager Vincent  Haggerty  on  behalf  of  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  as  top  honors  in 
the  1966-68  nationwide  Community  Im- 
provement Program. 

Following  Is  the  story  of  how  these  Indlan- 
.HpoUs  clubwomen — not  much  dlfTerent, 
probably,  from  the  ones  in  your  home  town — 
helped  clean  up  crime  In  their  city  ■with  the 
support  of  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 

LOOKIKC   and   LISTZNIIfC 

"The  first  six  months."  says  Mrs.  Moore, 
"we  went  to  the  power  structure  and  listened 
to  all  their  problems  In  crime  prevention. 
Then  we  listened  to  outside  experts  explain 
ways  of  dealing  with  them."  The  view  was 
the  same  from  the  male  side  of  the  fence, 
too.  "They  were  around  here  for  months  ask- 
ing questions  before  they  made  a  move,"  says 
Police  Chief  Winston  Churchill. 

To  get  a  better  view  of  the  problem.  Mrs. 
Moore  and  her  Crusaders  camped  at  police 
headquarters  for  48  hours,  often  riding  with 
the  police  on  their  neighborhood  patrols. 

TURNING  the   light  ON  CRIME 

On  one  of  these  rides,  a  Crusade  volunteer 
learned  that  a  high  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  were  committed  on  dark  streets.  "The 
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worst,"  says  Crusade  Coordinator  Moore, 
"were  the  semi-commercial,  semi-residential 
nelgbl}orhoods  near  the  downtown  Eirea." 

Soon  women  were  appointed  to  the  light- 
ing advisory  committee  for  the  Board  of 
Worlcs,  and  they  appeared  at  city  council 
meetings  to  sp^eak  In  favor  of  an  Increased 
budget  for  lighting.  The  result  is  that  well 
over  9,000  new  lights  have  been  Installed  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000  since  the  Crusade  began. 
Police  fl^re  that  crime  has  dropped  as  much 
as  85  per  cent  In  some  of  the  newly  illumi- 
nated areas.  Further,  night  accidents  have 
decreased  38  per  cent  on  these  same  streets. 

The  Crusaders  next  turned  their  attention 
to  the  lot  of  IndlanapwUs'  policemen.  They 
lobbied  for  pay  raises  and  uniform  appropria- 
tions. They  established  quarterly  merit 
awards  for  policemen.  They  fought  to  change 
a  city  council  ruling  that  prohibited  the 
police  department  from  recruiting  men  from 
anywhere  but  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  And 
they  won  a  partial  victory,  too — the  depart- 
ment can  now  accept  as  recruits  men  who 
come  from  outside  the  city  but  live  in  Mar- 
ion County,  In  wlUch  Indianapolis  Is  located. 

The  Crusade  also  worked  to  refurbish  the 
image  of  the  policeman.  They  persuaded  the 
department  to  let  two  sharp,  young  officers 
give  tailts  at  city  schools,  at  the  same  time 
passing  out  pamphlets  that  discuss  laws  af- 
fecting Juveniles.  As  a  result,  today  most 
students  liave  formed  a  new  opinion  of  the 
police  depEU'tment  and  its  work. 

BROOMS  AND  BUCKETS 

In  a  spruce-up  campaign,  the  Crusaders 
learned  that  good  housekeeping  is  a  crime 
deterrent,  tooT'Says  Mrs.  Moore,  "We  picked 
one  of  the  dirtiest  blocks  we  could  find 
and  asked  the  city  to  close  it  to  traffic  one 
Saturday  afternoon  and  lend  us  a  truck 
to  haul  away  the  Junk.  About  sixty  lads 
came  running  out  to  enlist,  and  pretty  soon 
their  mothers  were  tossing  so  much  Junk 
out  of  the  windows  that  It  took  six  truck 
loads  to  haul  It  away." 

Before  very  long  the  ■women  saw  the  fruits 
of  their  lat)or.  "The  houses  were  so  clean 
and  there  was  so  much  more  room,"  Moore 
discovered,  "that  the  children  had  a  place 
to  study  and  made  better  grades.  Their 
mothers  were  more  content,  so  the  fathers 
stayed  home  and  didn't  get  in  trouble  with 
the  police." 

Since  then,  Mrs.  Mattle  Coney,  a  Negro 
school  teacher  who  was  app>olnted  spruce-up 
chairman,  has  organized  more  than  500  citi- 
zen block  clubs.  Last  year  she  spearheaded 
a  clty-wlde  clean-up  drive  In  which  175.000 
tons  of  trash  and  junk  were  hauled  away. 

"People  make  slums,"  says  Mrs  Coney,  who 
received  a  top  Freedoms  FoundJatlon  award 
for  her  work.  "Bad  neighborhoods  develop 
because  individuals  fall." 

courting  improvement 

At  the  end  of  1962,  the  women  began  a 
"court  watchers"  program.  Some  3,000  women 
have  sat  In  on  more  than  70,000  cases,  filled 
out  reports  on  the  defendant,  the  charge, 
the  plea,  the  verdict,  the  proceedings.  Was 
the  Judge  punctual?  'Were  the  attorneys  pre- 
pared with  their  cases,  or  did  they  ask  for 
a  continuance?  Was  the  arresting  officer  pres- 
ent to  testify?  Some  attorneys  disapproved, 
but  court  efficiency  increased.  "It's  the  only 
honest  evaluation  we  get,"  says  Judge  Wil- 
liam T.  Sharp.  "It  shakes  even'body  up  and 
makes  us  analyze  our  decisions." 

As  the  women  sat  in  courts,  they  noted 
that  many  juvenile  offenders  were  high 
school  droixjuts.  So  they  began  a  pilot  project 
In  which  28  women  worked  with  28  dropouts 
on  a  person-to-person  basis,  furnishing  tu- 
toring help,  encouragement,  books,  clothes 
and  carfare. 

■When  26  of  the  28  went  back  to  school  and 
stayed,  the  school  administrators  asked  the 
women  to  help  with  520  dropouts.  They  have 
since  been  able  to  get  more  than  2,000  drop- 
outs back  In  school  without  city  expendi- 
tures. Clubs  assist  by  holding  benefits,  book- 
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and-authcr  luncheons,  apron  sales,  chili  sup- 
pers. 

The  first  step  in  the  stay-in-school  program 
is  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  the  student. 
ofTerlng  help  -with  any  problems  that  may 
have  caused  lilm  to  drop  out  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  student.s  who  have  responded  said 
they  dropped  out  because  no  one  cared  U  ihcy 
stayed.  The  women  showed  they  cared  by  \is- 
iting  the  youngsters  In  their  homes  or  treat- 
ing them  to  a  soda. 

THE  "FIVE-FINGER  DISCOfNT" 

On  a  bus  one  day.  a  Crusade  member  over- 
heard one  girl  ask  another.  "Did  you  lake 
your  'five-finger  discount'  today?"  They  were 
talking,  the  volunteer  deduced,  about  shop- 
lifting. A  little  spadework  subsequently  re- 
vealed that  merchants  all  over  the  city  were 
despairing  about  a  steadily  rising  rate  of 
light-fingered  theft,  but  most  were  afraid 
to  act  against  possible  "boosters "  lor  lear 
of  being  sued. 

Crusaders  Joined  the  city  police  depart- 
ment and  business  organizations  in  spon- 
soring seminars  for  merchants,  where  ex- 
perts demonstrated  ways  to  spot  and  dis- 
courage shoplifting.  The  women  then  wrote 
an  anti-shoplifting  guide  which  has  been 
distributed  to  more  than  10,000  store  own- 
ers. They  also  pressed  vigorously  for  new 
legislation  that  would  allow  store  personnel 
to  detain  and  search  suspicious  customers 
■with  inipunlty. 

The  law  was  passed  last  year  and  is  credited 
by  Police  Chief  Winston  Churchill  with  in- 
creasing shoplifting  arrests  in  Indianapolis 
more  than  30  percent  and  hiking  the  convic- 
tion rate  to  an  i.nprecedented  87  per  cent. 
The  number  of  reported  olfenses,  meanwhile, 
Is  dropping. 

V.  HAT  VOU  CAN  DO 

To  the  bewildered  lady  who  asks.  "But 
what  can  /  do  about  crime  prevention?"  the 
women  of  Indianapolis  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing checklist: 

Sponsor  a  one-day  workshop  on  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcement  Invite  the 
mayor,  police  chief,  district  attorney,  parole 
and  probation  officers,  police  administration 
professors,  and  a  representative  of  the  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce  to  participate  in  panels. 

Visit  law  enforcement  officials  on  the  Job. 

Take  a  look  at  lighting  in  your  town  or 
city.  Ask  police  for  help,  and  conduct  a  light- 
ing: survey  correlated  with  high  crime  areas. 

Begin  a  court-watching  program. 

Start  a  crime  alert  program.  Make  sure  the 
citizens  in  your  town  or  city  know  what  the 
crime  rate  Is  and  how  much  It's  costing  them 
in  human  lives  and  money. 

Find  out  If  you  have  dropouts  Your  help 
may  be  needed  to  start  a  back-to-school 
movement. 

Make  sure  children  in  your  town  or  city 
know  the  laws  that  affect  them. 

Meet  with  parole  officers  and  other  correc- 
tions officials  to  help  youths  released  from 
correctional  institutions.  Police  records  show 
that  approximately  35  per  cent  of  Juvenile 
Offenders  are  repeaters.  These  youths  need  to 
get  adjusted  to  law-abiding  life  In  their 
communities. 

Study  legislation  affecting  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention. 

Find  out  ■whether  your  police  department 
has  a  recruiting  problem. 

Begin  a  spruce-up  campaign  in  one  area, 
and  enlist  the  help  of  women  throughout  the 
city  to  make  the  program  city-wide. 

Work  with  churches.  Approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  youths  in  trouble  have  no  church 
affiliation — but  50  per  cent  do  have  some 
affiliation. 

The  women  of  Indianapolis  have  the  blue- 
print. Do  the  ■v^-omen  in  your  city  have  the 
initiative? 

SEARS-ROEBUCK    FOtTNDATION    FtTNDS    AID    FIGHT 
Ott   CRIME 

.'Vs  a  result  of  Indianapolis'  outstanding 
Anti-Crime  Crusade,  the  nationwide  Com- 
munity Improvement  Program,  co-si>onsored 
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by  The  Sears- Roebuck  Foundation  and  the 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs  (OF- 
WC).  haa  recently  been  revamped  and  ex- 
panded 

The  #220  000  Program  will  now  provide  edu- 
cational senilnars  on  community  develop- 
ment, national  recognition,  and  Incentive 
grant-s  for  outarandlng  community  Improve- 
ment project*  by  women  s  cluba  in  cltlea  of 
more  than  50.000  population 

Announcing  the  program's  new  emphast« 
Mrs  Walter  Varney  Magee  GPWC  president, 
iind  WUlUm  P  M-Cufflv  Fr,und,itlon  presi- 
dent, stated  'The  program  will  utjer  In- 
cretsed  mcentlvea  to  federated  women's  clubs 
to  undertake  projects  dealing  with  problems 
arising  from  the  size  and  complexity  .jf 
metropolitan  communities 

"In  past  years,  the  programs  major  Impact 
has  been  :n  smaller  communltle.s  Our  two- 
year  pr<^ram  for  1968-70  will  now  include  a 
now  national  metropolitan  category  to  recog- 
nize important  c<  ntrlbutions  by  women's 
clubs  m  major  city  areas  ' 

Inaugurated  in  1955.  the  Community  Im- 
provement Program  emphaslzen  projects  In- 
volving the  entire  community  Two-year  proj- 
ects by  women's  clubs  are  entered  first  in 
state  competition  First-place  winners  in  each 
stat^.  which  also  receive  incentive  grants, 
theo .compete  at  th^natlonal  level  .Vearly 
12  000  women  3  clubs  participated  in  the 
196«-«8  program 

'Effectiveness  of  clubwomen  in  iommunity 
betterment  has  been  proved  by  p.ist  result* 
of  t.le  Community  Improvement  Program.  " 
Mrs  M.)gee  and  McCurdy  .lald.  Thousands 
of  communities  are  better  communities  today 
bec.iu<.e  of  clubwomen  who  cared   ' 
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of  men  working  In  coal  mines.  Early  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
along  these  lines  is  imperative 


THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF   1969 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

Of    NrW    TC)»K 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPflESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  mtroducing  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
which  was  first  introduced  by  the  i^pntle- 
man  from  West  Virtrinia  Mr  Hechler' 
on  February  6. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  must 
act  on  thi.s  legislation  immediately,  for 
we  have  already  delayed  too  lon«  When 
President  Trimian  .signed  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952,  he  warned 
that  the  public  might  be  'misled  into  be- 
lieving that  this  legislation  is  a  broad- 
Kauge  accident  prevention  measure  '  In 
fact,  the  law  contamed  loopholes  that 
permitted  the  retention  of  dangerous 
electncal  equipment  and  faulty  ventila- 
tion .sy.stems.  More  than  5,500  miners 
have  been  killed  since  the  old  law  was 
signed  and  more  than  100.000  of  the 
country's  135.000  .soft  coal  miners  are 
affected  by  "black  lung"  dlsea.se.  This  is 
a  national  disgrace. 

This  bill  would  transfer  enforcement 
power  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  charge  the  Presi- 
dent's OfiQce  of  Science  and  Technology 
with  mobilizing  the  most  modem  .scien- 
tific techniques  for  safe  mining  and  res- 
cue, establish  a  Disaster  Evaluation  Cen- 
ter In  conjunction  with  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  abolish  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Board  of  Review,  and  enforce  stricter 
coal  dust  standards  to  protect  the  health 


JET  MAGAZINE  S  REPORT  ON  HUN- 
GER IN    rHE   UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPIiE-SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  CONYERS  .Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle by  Simeon  Booker  on  hunger  in  the 
United  States  which  apjieared  m  the 
.March  13.  1969.  issue  of  Jet  magazine.  Al- 
though I  am  .iware  that  all  of  you  have 
read  about  huneer  before.  I  hope  you 
vvTll  read  this  article  by  a  distlnKuLshed 
.loumalist  who  has  often  been  able  to 
pinpoint  social  problems  in  America 
lonx  before  many  others  took  note  of 
them  Mr.  Booker  and  Johnson  Publica- 
tions have  throuLih  the  years  made  a 
'-;rrat  Ciintributiun  through  their  mcisive 
refwrting  on  critical  issues 

In  the  past  few  months  many  groups 
and  individuals  have  brought  the  prob- 
lem of  huiiLier  in  the  United  States  to  the 
public  eye.  .Although  huneer  in  America 
is  not  new.  despite  the  lact  that  this  is 
the  richest  nation  m  the  world,  it  has 
only  recently  become  a  "popular"  prob- 
lem JiKst  as  the  civil  rights  movement  hit 
us  peak  as  a  [xipular  efTort  a  few  years 
ago.  now  It  is  not  quite  .so  fashionable." 
I  hope  that  while  the  hunger  question 
is  before  us  we  can  take  drastic  action  to 
solve  It.  But.  as  usual,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  starving,  must  wait  until  ma.sses  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  can  be  cut  or  un- 
tangled b<-fore  their  clilldren  can  recene 
the  adequate  nutrition  required  to  make 
them  mature  to  healthy  productue 
adults. 

Hunger  takes  its  toll  not  only  m  weak- 
ened, undernourished  protein-starved 
bodies  and  parasitic  infestations,  but  in 
spirit,  psychulogical  development  and 
most  importantly.  ;n  mental  develop- 
ment. Severe  malnutrition  in  expectant 
mothers  can  lead  to  mentally  defective 
babies.  Faulty  and  inadequate  diet  in 
ciuldhood  can  result  in  a  lowered  IQ,  a 
slower  rate  of  mental  development  and 
loss  of  incentive,  .■\mong  the  many  doc- 
tors who  iiave  pointed  this  out  to  Ameri- 
cans are  Drs  Price  Cobt;s  and  William 
Oner,  whose  book,  "Black  Rage,"  is  hav- 
ing a  major  impact  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  some  cases,  the  mental  de- 
terioration caused  by  m.-onic  hunger  can 
be  reversed  or  slowed  down  if  the  child 
receives  treatment  at  an  early  age.  but 
tragically,  many,  many  children  can 
never  reach  their  potential,  simply  be- 
cause tliey  lack  adequate  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  Intend  a  long 
discourse  on  the  ravages  of  himger  be- 
cause we  are  receiving  reports  every  day 
from  those  who  are  tourmg  parts  of  the 
country  and  documenting  the  shame  of 
-America  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  finally  condescended  to  provide  free 
food  stamps  to  .some  of  the  families  in 
three  South  Carolina  counties,  but  not  to 
enough  of  them    Free  food  stamps  are 
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now  available  to  only  those  families  who 
have  practically  no  Income  at  all.  The 
$30  per  month  income  limit  for  eligibility 
for  free  food  stamps  is  utterly  ridiculous 
It  is  as  absurd  as  a  physician's  saying  to 
a  patient  with  a  chronic,  but  curable  ill- 
ness, yes  you  are  sick,  but  you  are  not 
sick  enough  for  me  to  treat  you,  yet 
Come  back  in  about  6  weeks."  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  is  on  the 
one  hand,  paying  farmers,  many  of  them 
with  substantial  incomes,  not  to  grow 
food,  is  fostering  the  hunger  of  families 
throughout  the  Nation  who  can  barely 
scrape  up  something  to  quiet  their  hun- 
ger pangs.  Free  food  stamps  must  i>e 
available  in  not  Just  three  counties,  but 
in  every  county  in  America  with  reason- 
able income  eligibility  standards,  other- 
wise, the  entire  program  is  a  fraud  a.s  u 
now  operates. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
article  by  Simeon  Booker  which  follows 
my  rtniarks  because  I  think  we  need  to 
be  constantly  reminded  of  the  problem 
until  we  are  prepared  to  .spend  the  money 
and  provide  the  food  for  the  million.s  of 
starving,  undernourished,  and  mainour- 
i.-.hed  Americans  who  at  this  very  hour 
are  slo'Aly.  but  surely,  wasting  away. 
Their  lack  of  resources  to  secure  a  proper 
diet  has  ceased  to  be  their  problem  alone. 
It  is  our  problem.  It  is  also  our  shame.  ;f 
we  contin'uc  to  ignore  the  needs  which 
v.e  can  so  easily  meet  with  the  vast  re- 
sources at  our  fingertips. 

-Although  Mr.  Booker's  article  tells  its 
story  well.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  share 
with  all  my  colleagues  the  excellent  pho- 
tographs of  Beaufort  County,  S.C,  resi- 
dents taken  by  Maurice  Sorrell.  They  are, 
indeed,  worth  many  thousand  printed 
words. 

The  article  follows: 
Tragic  Rf.port:  Hunger  in  L'NrrcD  States- 
Senator  HoLLiNGS  Caixs  "SHAMErCX" 
I  By  Simeon  Booker.  Jet  Washington  Bureau 
Chief) 
"■yes,  we  all  shall  be  free!"  shouted  slaves 
It  1  .'reedom  meeting  in  Beaufort.  S.C  ,  mure 
than  100  years  ago  Minutes  later,  poll  e 
came  In  .%nd  arrested  the  listeners  at  '.-.e 
church  for  violating  a  law  that  forbade  bl.Kks 
;o  congregate  When  the  Union  Army  readied 
the  area  years  later,  thousands  of  slaves  de- 
serted the  plantations  and  tramp>ed  tow...'d 
'he  coa.st  to  gain  their  freedom.  Many  .<;la-. -s 
tought  and  died  during  the  war.  The  first 
black  unit  to  fight  In  the  war  was  a  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina  slaves  This  unit 
held  the  -^ea  Islands  and  greeted  Gen.  Wil- 
liam T  Sherman  when  he  completed  his 
famous  march  to  the  sea.  -After  the  war.  the 
coastal  areas  contained  a  heavy  concentr.i- 
tlon  of  blacks  determined  to  start  out  is 
freed  people  In  the  ensuing  years,  the  state's 
white  power  vintage  took  over  and  set  out 
to  destroy  the  band  of  freedom-loving  blacks. 
The  easiest  way  was  to  deny  blacks  educa- 
tion and  Jobs. 

1-iu.t  week  in  the  nation's  capital,  a  Sen- 
ate committee,  uncovering  pockets  of  hunger 
In  .America,  highlighted  the  tragic  examp.ts 
of  two  South  Carolina  counties,  Beaufort 
.md  Jd.sper.  Two  campaigning  black  GIs, 
William  Grant  and  WUUam  Barnwell,  told 
■ibout  h\;nger  and  disgraceful  health  and 
sanitation  condltlojia  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  iQ  the  "world's  greatest  democracy" 
This  was  the  area  that  black  troops  re- 
gained for  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War 
and  these  were  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  to  keep  the  nation  united.  A  century 
later,  these  people  gained  the  fruits  of  the 
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labor     of     their     foreparents — a     livelihood 
amid  primitive  conditions. 

Tears  welled  In  the  eyes  of  Sen.  Ernest 
Holllngs  (D.,  S.C.)  when  he  visited  the 
broken-down  shanties  in  the  two  counties 
and  saw  the  "hungry  look"  In  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  black  children.  The  visit  ar- 
ranged by  the  two  ezOIs  caused  the  former 
governor  to  reverse  his  views  that  thou- 
sands of  blacks  In  the  state  were  not  vic- 
tims of  malnutrition  and  poor  health.  Even 
before  the  Senate  committee  completed  its 
testimony  on  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin  an- 
nounced the  Issuance  of  the  first  free  food 
st-irups  by  his  department.  Previously,  loiw- 
Income  families  had  to  pay  for  the  stamps. 

In  the  backwood  shanties  of  the  two  coun- 
tie.s.  black  families  had  little  luiowledge  of 
such  a  trivial  offering — more  than  100  years 
t(X)  late.  Beaufort  County  welfare  aides  ad- 
mitted that  their  department  reached  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  black  poor  and 
most  of  the  dally  press'  emphasis  was  on 
"only  the  poorest  of  the  poor  getting  free 
foo<i"  There  was  little  enthusiasm  among 
state  officials  to  face  up  to  the  mounting 
health  and  welfare  problems  of  thousands 
of  blacks,  a  situation  so  critical  it  could  seri- 
ously impair  the  development  of  the  state's 
highly  publicized  nearby  beach  resort  areas. 

"It's  not  only  food  we  are  fighting  for," 
said  35-year-old  William  W.  Grant  Jr.,  a 
North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
representative  In  Beaufort  County  and  a 
Korean  war  veteran  with  a  partial  plastic 
stomach  because  of  gun  wounds  received  in 
battle.  "No'w  the  welfare  department  has 
persistently  discriminated  against  blaclu  In 
amount  of  payment  and  expanding  a  pro- 
gram to  reach  all  of  the  poor.  More  free 
St  imps  will  give  grocers  a  break.  We've  got 
to  patrol  them  so  that  these  j)eople  don't 
receive  neckbones,  poor-quality  meats  and 
leftover  vegetables.  What  we  need  Is  a  mas- 
sive program  of  health,  sanitation,  home 
economics,  education  and  Job  opportunities." 
Many  civil  rlghters,  like  Grant,  feel  that  the 
overkill  on  the  free  food  stamps  to  a  few  black 
jMKDr  families  Is  a  deliberate  public  relations 
stunt  to  blind  the  nation's  leaders  of  the 
South  Carolinian  tactic  of  wiping  out  the 
blacks.  "It  took  them  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  over  many  generations,"  said  Grant, 
•  but  they  finally  succeeded  in  smashing  the 
pride  and  hope  of  thousands  of  black  people. 
The  blacks  refused  to  leave  and  they  got 
beaten  down  Into  the  germ-infested 
ground." 

Today,  this  "lost  colony  of  poor  blacks," 
M-orned  by  the  whites  and  ignored  by  most 
I  t  their  more-fortunate  brothers  and  sisters, 
cvi.st  In  a  pitiable  state,  skeptical,  dlsll- 
Iisioned  and  uncommunicative.  Explained 
J>  hn  Gadson  Jr.,  director  of  the  Beaufort 
Neighborhood  'Youth  Corps  Center,  "One  of 
the  biggest  Jobs  is  to  motivate  these  families. 
'i'ou've  got  to  start  from  scratch.  Somewhere 
rilong  the  line,  you've  got  to  break  the  vlcloUs 
cvcle — maybe  with  the  children.  Some  of  the 
'1(1  people  are  too  far  gone." 

Tlie  unsung  hero  of  the  baring  of  the 
fliKht  of  South  Carolina  blacks  Is  a  white 
doctor,  Donald  E.  Catch,  who  a  year  ago  testi- 
fied at  a  state  hearing  of  the  presence  of  vast 
amounts  of  "Intestinal  worms"  among  resi- 
dents In  black-occupied,  low-country  areas. 
T!:c  charge  was  bitterly  denied  by  his  col- 
leaeues  and  he  was  threatened  ■with  ouster 
Jrim  medical  societies.  When  witness  Charles 
Fraser  told  senators  In  the  nation's  capital 
'hnt  a  million  persons  In  the  Southeastr— a 
huge  number  In  South  Carolina  alone  were 
infested  with  Intestinal  parasites.  Dr.  Oatcb 
»vas  not  present.  Jet  tried  to  Interview  Dr. 
("latch  In  Beaufort,  but  he  was  unavailable. 
^■ald  a  friend:  "He's  taken  enough  beating 
from  these  crackers.  He's  satisfied  that  he 
Vnew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  state 
Ides  called  his  reports  untrue.  They  ob- 
jected to  him  trying  to  help  blacks." 
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DNrrKD    STATES    AND    STATE    DO    NOTHING    ABOUT 
WORMS    IN    KIDS 

Even  ■with  the  known  presence  of  near- 
epldemlo  levels  of  ascarldes,  a  round  Intes- 
tinal worm  that  grows  to  almost  14  Inches 
and  Incubates  to  totals  of  200  In  a  child, 
and  other  parasites,  neither  state  nor  U.S. 
health  authorities  have  taken  the  first  step 
to  control  or  eradicate  the  menace  In  black 
areas  of  South  Carolina.  A  summer  survey  of 
177  black  children  done  by  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  Meharry  Medical  College 
specialists  Indicated  that  98  were  Infested 
with  worms.  A  world  health  organization  re- 
j)ort  listed  among  the  toll  of  Infestation — 
stunting  and  general  undernourishment. 

In  many  black  communities,  the  Intestinal 
worm  feeds  better  than  the  people,  and  has  a 
more  Ideal  atmosphere  for  a  population  ex- 
plosion. The  lack  of  sewage  and  water  sys- 
tems In  black  communities  and  the  lack  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene  methods  make  It  pos- 
sible for  an  egg  (200  can  cling  to  the  head  of  a 
needle)  to  find  Its  way  within  hours  Into  a 
human  body.  Said  Mrs.  Laura  Ann  Bush,  a 
health  worker  for  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  summer  project;  "Just  by  walking 
from  your  car,  you  have  enough  eggs  on  your 
shoes  to  become  a  transporter.  Most  every 
black  area  has  contaminated  soil  dating  back 
for  years.  Every  area  Is  almost  hopelessly 
Infested." 

In  most  of  the  communities,  the  state  gov- 
ernment has  made  no  provisions  for  sewage 
or  a  water  system.  Families  tote  buckets,  bar- 
rels and  tubs,  carrying  water  for  miles  for 
home  use.  Many  of  the  families  have  no  out- 
houses, no  tubs  for  bathing.  A  long-time  ob- 
server noted,  "To  relieve  yourself,  you  Just 
squat.  Grab  a  bit  of  moss  to  wipe  yourself. 
and  trot  on.  These  germs  eventually  wind 
up  In  the  water  In  the  few  wells.  Some  of 
these  old  people  have  never  taken  a  bath." 

While  students  rampage  on  campuses  In  a 
black  power  movement,  not  one  black  doctor 
has' established  offices  In  either  Beaufort  or 
Jasper  County.  "A  black  doctor,"  said  ■war 
veteran  Grant,  "would  at  least  be  a  symbol  of 
health  to  these  people,  many  of  whom  still 
have  faith  in  herbs  and  spirits." 

A  black  doctor,  James  P.  Carter,  a  nutrition 
specialist  at  Meharry  Medical  College  and 
■Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Schools, 
shocked  U.S.  senators  at  the  hearing  about 
the  frightful  oversight.  Dr.  Carter  charged 
that  the  U.S.  government  provided  more  than 
392  minion  dollars  from  1960  to  1964  for 
economically  developing  countries  for  water 
supplies  and  waste  disposal  systems.  Argued 
Carter:  "Some  of  the  areas  I  saw  In  Beaufort 
County  would  probably  have  qualified  for  this 
type  of  assistance  had  they  been  overseas  In  a 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time." 

Dismal  Is  the  world  when  one  makes  an  cn- 
the-scene  Inspection  trip.  Mrs.  Julia  Boles. 
83.  rocks  beside  her  leaning  one-room  shanty 
It's  a  race  of  time  whether  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO) -financed  workers 
can  finish  building  her  a  new  home  before  the 
old  shack  falls  down.  "I'se  Just  lucky."  she 
told  Jet.  A  magazine  published  a  picture  of 
the  old  lady  and  her  home.  In  Warsaw.  Mrs. 
Blossom  Metz  furiously  objected  to  a  camera- 
man taking  her  picture :  "It  an't  gunna  do  no 
good.  We  been  promised  water  for  years." 
Aging  neighbor  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  described 
the  plight  of  trying  to  raise  a  large-size  family 
on  less  than  8100  a  month,  "I  just  want  to  put 
my  soul  to  rest.  I'se  Just  tired  now."  On  St. 
Helena  Island,  Mrs.  Christine  Bradley  nurses 
her  oldest  son,  38-year-old  Nathan  Mitchell, 
who's  been  In  bed  In  one  of  the  two  rooms  for 
30  years.  He  fell  and  broke  his  back.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  welfare  sending  a  nurse  or  a 
doctor.  "This  is  my  fate."  she  says  smllln?. 
Mrs.  Marie  Brown,  mother  of  three,  talks 
about  the  welfare  taking  $50  out  of  her 
$87.50  check  to  pay  the  rent.  "What  I  need." 
she  declared,  "money  man."  A  father  and  son, 
James  Sweetwlne  Sr.,  70,  and  Jr.,  43,  live  in 
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slde-by-slde  ramshackled  and  rusting  school 
buses.  "Best  we  can  do,"  the  father  said  sadly 
as  he  gazed  at  the  bus. 

In  pulpwood-monopollzed  Jasper  County, 
33-year-old  former  Air  Force  Sgt.  Thomas 
Barnwell  Is  one  of  the  few  leaders  who  main- 
tains dialogue  with  all  of  his  people.  A 
Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Institute  graduate,  Barnwell 
Is  trying  to  organize  co-ops:  one.  a  hshlng 
co-op  of  ten  boat  owners.  Is  the  largest  black 
business  In  the  county.  But  Barnwell  spends 
more  time  agitating  for  Improvement  of  con- 
ditions. Said  Barnwell :  "We  need  a  new  young 
dynamic  leadership  now.  We've  got  cur  backs 
to  the  wall." 

Typical  of  the  new  breed  are  educators 
Callle  B.  Coaxum  and  Assistant  Principal 
WUUam  S.  Young  Jr.  of  the  St.  Helena  High 
School  faculty.  Parents  recommended  that 
the  free  lunch  program,  subsidized  by  the 
U.S.  start  with  breakfast  and  Include  students 
of  all  grades,  not  Just  the  first  to  sixth  grades. 

Beaufort's  first  and  only  black  councilman, 
mortician  Joseph  Wright,  recalled  that  black 
troops  liberated  Beaufort  for  the  Yankees 
during  the  Civil  War.  But  a  friend  reminded 
him  that  the  Confederates  got  100  years  of  re- 
venge for  that  deed — enforcing  a  primitive 
civilization  for  blacks  in  the  two  counties. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  AND  THE 

UKRAINE 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  friends,  the  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  and  others  in  the  sentiments 
they  expressed  during  the  week-long 
observance  of  Ukraine's  independence, 
which  was  recently  held  in  the  House. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  a  ;)roposed, 
special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, I  hope  that  this  Nation  can  move 
toward  a  more  vigorous  position  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  en.slaved  peoples 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Group,  and  fii-mly 
assert  a  policy  that  will  commit  this  Na- 
tion to  continuing  its  efforts  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
ordinary  human  rights,  accepted  demo- 
cratic rights,  and  the  undoubted  right 
of  all  nations  to  be  free  and  independent, 
which  these  unfortunate  people  assert 
so  bravely  at  such  high  cost. 

Now  that  we  are  laying  the  ground  for 
high-level  conferences  to  discuss  many 
matters  which  are  shaping  American- 
Soviet  relations,  creating  great  distrust. 
violence,  revolutionarj-  activities  and  ag- 
gression in  the  world.  I  hope  that  this 
Nation  and  the  other  free  nations  iden- 
tified with  us.  all  free  nations,  can  make 
our  views  and  observations  fell,  and  that 
some  way  can  and  will  be  found  to  re- 
lease all  captive  peoples  from  the  inden- 
ture and  the  denial  of  oidinarj-  human 
rights  that  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  world  are  being  deprived  of 
and  denied  under  current  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  long  historj*  of  enslavement 
and  persecution  in  the  world  and  we  have 
every  reason  »o  believe  that  in  this  en- 
lightened time  and  day.  recognition  can 
at  last  be  given  throughout  the  entire 
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world  of  the  basic  rtghU  of  men  and 
women  to  live  lives  of  their  own  choos- 
iiii?  under  national  autonomy,  free,  dem- 
ocratic patterns  and  personal  liberty 

If  Ae  could  come  to  >omp  kind  of 
HKreement  on  the.se  related  questions, 
admittedly,  it  would  be  much  easier,  in 
my  opinion,  to  press  for  peace,  and  i)er- 
haps  to  secure  real  peace  that  would  b*"- 
predicated  upon  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment by  all  nations  that  ax^ression  and 
aKKrandlzeinent  Against  other  nations 
and  oppres,sion  of  peoples,  denial  of  otdJ- 
nary,  human  democratic  nght.>  to  tiietr 
peoples  should  be  ended  by  all  the  na- 
tions by  common  consent,  pursuant  to 
the  widespread  human  alms  and  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  .save  those  intent 
upon  fastenlnt;  their  dictatorial  power 
upon  the  helpless  and  the  weak 

After  all.  man  was  born  free.  Is  en- 
titled to  remain  free,  and  when  he  is  op- 
pre.ssed  and  persecuted,  no  enduring 
jjeace  is  possible,  though  cruel  force  and 
pei.secution  may  be  imposed  upon  him 
This  Nation  does  not  want  to  be  throw- 
mi:  IBs  weight  around  the  world,  iiying 
to  toriV  or  wheedle  other  nations  to  join 
our  .system,  or  to  adopt  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment These  are  questions  that  must 
be  left  to  them,  but  we  should  make  :t 
clearly  known,  so  tiiat  ever>-one  can 
understand  it,  even  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin,  that  we  believe  in  free  govern- 
ment, that  we  oppose  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  others,  that  we  stand  for  tlie 
liberation  of  all  people  from  every  form 
of  tyranny,  enslavement,  and  persecu- 
tion 

With  these  principles  In  mind,  which 
freedom-loving.  freedom-.seeking  people 
everywhere  embi-ace.  I  again  urge  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  aims  for 
a  free  Ukraine,  and  express  the  hope 
that,  like  all  other  fieoples  desinng  it. 
that  nation,  and  .ill  nations  may  soon  be 
released  from  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion, and  be  allowed  to  slmw  in  the  fruits 
of  self-government,  democratic  control 
over  their  affairs,  and  full  enjoyment  of 
tho.se  nghts  which  are  contemplated  by 
the  sacred  principle  of  human  freedom. 
The  hour  is  at  hand  when  we  can  make 
another  great  crusade  to  bring  all  na- 
tions together  in  one  vast  union  devoted 
to  the  nghts  of  the  individual,  whatever 
his  color,  creed,  or  status  where  the  hu- 
man race  can  end  hatred  and  killing  and 
conspiracy  and  finally  lay  down  the  char- 
ter for  enduring,  universal  peace  with 
justice  in  the  whole  world. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesdav.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  today  cosponsorlng  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  Mr  Bradem.^s'  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

The  creation  of  such  a  permanent 
Commission  was  the  first  recommenda- 
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tion  'if  a  report  Issued  last  fall  by  the 
National  Advisor>-  Com.ml.sslon  lti  Li- 
braries Tlie  bill  we  are  introducing'  to- 
day would  create  a  15-memt)er  independ- 
ent Commission,  appolntt-d  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  corLsent  of  the 
Senate  to  study  our  librar>-  and  infor- 
mational needs,  evaluate  the  efTective- 
ness  of  current  programs,  develop  plans 
for  meeting  national  needs  in  this  area: 
provide  technical  advice  to  Federal. 
State,  local,  lOid  private  agencies;  pro- 
mote research  and  development  in  the 
field,  and  lulvW  'Au-  Pre.sldent  and  Con- 
gress "n  pnigram  and  fwlicy  needs 

"Tills  legislation  would  authorize  a  first- 
year  appropriation  of  $500,000  and  con- 
tinuing appropriations  thereafter  as  the 
Congress  shall  determine  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  independent  of  any  given 
agency,  but  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  iind  Welfare  is  directed  to 
provide  it  with  administrative  support. 
U)  be  iiaid  for  out  of  the  Commissions 
funds  I  ho[X'  that  this  bill  and  related 
legislation  will  be  the  .subject  of  early 
hearings  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee 
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KRAUSE  MILLING  CO  OF  MILWAU- 
KEE DEVELOPS  NEW  WEAPON  FOR 
WAR  ON  HUNCiER 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

I'F    WISCONSI.V 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnesdav.  .March   12.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS    Mr    Speaker,  the  Krause 

Milling  Co    of  Milwaukee  has  played  a 

major  rgje  in  development  of  the  hlgh- 

protein   food   '  CSM,"   which  is  helping 

to     feed     millions     of     hungrj-     people 

throughout   the  world    I  commend  two 

articles  on  this  valuable  product  to  my 

colleagues 

Fr'>m    Che   Chtoagu   Tribune,   Feb    22.    1969 1 

UiAntA.ss   Gently   Tap   Bowls.   Tin   Cans  in 

Plea  for  Pood 

I  By  David  MazzareUa  i 

Umuohucu,  BiArRA,  February  17 —Sister 
Mary  Thomas'  breakiast  guests  begin  arriv- 
ing before  dawn 

More  than  2.000  of  them  form  lines  up  and 
iiuwn  the  Held  Most  .ire  children,  .squatting 
on  their  haunches,  tapping  out  subdued 
rhythms  on  chipped  bowls  and  empty  sardine 
cans  Their  colorfully  robed  mothers  and  si- 
lent fathers  stand  behind,  many  of  the  wom- 
en balancing  babies  on  their  hips 

Sister  Mary's  helpers  appear,  carrying 
three-foot-deep  kettles,  and  the  tapping 
quickens 

SPOO.N    and   SPArCTLA 

The  aging  nun  from  Ireland's  County  Cork 
walks  briskly,  a  broad-Ilpped  metal  spoon  in 
her  right  hand,  a  wooden  spatula  in  her  left. 
She  dips  deeply  into  the  mixture  and  begins 
ailing  the  bowls  and  the  cans 

Little  fingers  plunge  Into  the  bowls,  dip 
and  lick,  dip  and  lick. 

Ah.  a  great  food  this  Is."  the  smiling  nun 
remarks  It  contains  cornmeal.  soybean,  and 
milk  powder  and  comes  from  the  United 
States 

We  add  powdered  egg,  oil  and  stockfish,  " 
said  3lst«r  Mary    '  Ihey  like  It  and  what 

a  world  .)f  gij<xl  for  them  It  does  " 

The  base,  known  as  Formula  Two,  has  been 
donated  to  relief  .igencies  in  huge  quantities 
recently  by   the  American  government 

Sister  Marys  feeding  center  is  one  of  the 


largest  of  more  than  1,500  set  up  in  Blafra 
Ui  aid  thovisands  of  persona  displaced  by  the 
18-month  Nigerian  civil  war 

ONE    MEAL    OAH-Y 

It  provides  one  meal  a  day — breakfast— 
and  the  meal  possibly  Is  the  most  wholesome 
in   Blatra 

The  Red  Cro«s,  and  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  relief  organizations  are  serving 
3  million  hlkth  protein  meals  a  week  Otflclals 
agree  that  the  dreaded  protein  deficiency  dls- 
ease-  kwashiorkor-  has  nearly  been  cnn. 
tmiied     tit   least   among   the  children. 

Si.x  m.mths  ago,  children  with  bloated 
-tomachs  eray  skin,  and  reddish  hair— the 
^lgns  of  kwashiorkor — were  seen  in  great 
iuimb«rs  anywhere  In  Blafra 

Only  10  kwashiorkor  cases  were  reported 
this  week  at  Itu  Olokoro  ref\iKee  camp  here 
At  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  an  averaee 
of  three  children  a  day  used  to  die  of  niai- 
nutrltlon  Now  three  or  four  die  in  a  week 
from  all  causes. 

Relief  workers  warn,  however,  that  should 
the  airlift  cease  the  situation  would  lip 
reversed  quickly  They  say  that  while  the 
present  supply  Is  keeping  Blafra's  children  on 
.1  -afe  nutrition  level,  there  Is  not  enouifh 
for  adults  who  need  food  desperately 

MEALS    ABB    LIMITED 

"Most  feeding  centers  still  can  only  [)r  .- 
vide  three  meals  a  week  to  refugees."  said 
Earl  Rf>e,  a  Chicago  schoolteacher  who  runs 
a  distribution  center  for  the  World  Council 
'  if  Churches 

Aged  men  and  shabbily  dressed  women 
camp  outside  the  centers  Sometimes  they 
cet  a  bit  of  food  left  over  after  the  distribu- 
tion to  refugee  camps,  feeding  centers,  and 
hospitals 

But  much  of  the  time  the  hard-pressed 
relief  ufflclals  can  give  them  nothing 

I  From   tlie  US    Department  of   Agriculture, 

Feb   21.  19681 
CSM  Meets  Major  Ni-trition  Need — Review 
OF   Blended   Prodcct  by  USDA   Points   :o 
Importance     or     Poods     With     Adeqvate 
NtTRiTiON  AS  Well  as  Filling  Stomachs 
Washingto.v  — Tlie    story    behind    the   de- 
velopment  of   CSM.    Blended    Food    Product 
Formula    No    2    bought    by    the    Agricultural 
Stabilization    ahd    Conservation    Service   lor 
donation    abroad    In    relief   programs.    Is   re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
a  special  summary  for  the  press,  released  on 
February  21.  1968 

Since    the    summer    of    1966.    the    A.SC.S. 
h.us  bought  about  4,000.000  cwts  of  the  prod- 
uct for  donation  to  recipients  In  90  countries 
The  USDA.  review  of  the  CSM  program 
follows 

■  There  can  be  a  big  difference  between 
filling  empty  stomachs  and  providing  ade- 
quate nutrition.  And  concern  for  this  dif- 
ference, explain  CS  Department  of  Agri- 
culture scientists.  Is  behind  the  shipment 
of  nearly  400,000.000  lbs  of  a  multl-purpo^e 
food  blend  from  the  United  States  to  more 
than  90  developing  countries 

"The  formulated  food  Is  called  CSM.  rep- 
resenting the  three  main  Ingredients — corn, 
soybeans,  and  milk 

"INEXPENSIVE  AND  RICH  IN  PROTEIN 

"CSM  was  developed  to  meet  an  urgent 
need  for  a  food  that  Is  Inexpensive.  Is  rich 
In  proteins,  stores  well,  and  may  be  easKv 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  It  can  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  any  poorly  flourished  per- 
son, but  especially  weaned  infants  and  pre- 
school children 

"Scientists  in  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, cooperating  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  National  Ir.- 
sututes  of  Health,  developed  the  CSM 
formula  A  blended  food  high  In  the  proteins 
so  desperately  needed  In  the  developing 
countries.  CSM  Is  manufactured  by  com- 
mercial millers  and  Is  purchased  by  USDA. 
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for  distribution  abroad  by  A.I.D.  and  volun- 

i.w  groups 

"It  consists  of  processed  cornmeal  (88%), 
soybean  flour  125'",,),  nonfat  dry  milk  (5%), 
and  minerals  and  vitamins  (2%).  The  cost 
Is  approximately  7  5c  per  lb  packaged  and 
delivered  to  ocean  ports. 

"ESSENTIAL   MINERALS  FOR  CHILDREN 

■  Three  and  one-half  ounces  of  this  blend, 
when  made  Into  a  gruel  or  porridge,  will  sup- 
ply a  child  with  one-third  to  one-half  or 
more  of  the  necessary  dally  nutrients,  except 
for  ascorbic  acid.  These  nutrients  are  par- 
ticularly important  during  a  period  In  his 
life  when  lack  of  proper  food  can  Irreversibly 
harm  both  body  and  mind.  Ofnclals  estimate 
that  the  death  rate  for  children  under  five 
ye.^rs  of  lige  is  about  40  times  higher  for 
'  nildren  in  undernourished  families  than 
tor  children  who  are  well  fed.  Those  under- 
nourished children  who  survive  face  an  aver- 
age life  span  of  30  years  with  a  lowered 
capacity  to  learn  and  without  the  energy  to 
help  themse'ves  When  children  are  reached 
in  lime  they  respond  rapidly  to  the  im- 
proved diet. 

■  SPECIFICATION    AND    CONSISTENCT    CHECKS 

•  USDA  lias  not  stopped  with  develop- 
ment of  the  CSM  formula.  Scientists  from 
the  Department's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  check  each  shipment  to  be  sure  the 
product  meets  speclflcatlons  covering  protein 
and  fat  content  as  well  as  texture,  and 
cooked  consistency  checks  are  also  made  to 
see  that  the  odor  and  flavor  are  satlfactory. 
A  R  S.  food  specialists  prepare  and  test  sam- 
ples of  soups,  beverages,  gruels,  and  por- 
ridges for  flavor  and  other  characteristics 
which  combine  to  make  the  blend  acceptable. 
Experience  shows  that  even  hungry  people 
will  not  eat  a  food  If  the  taste,  appearance, 
texture,  or  odor  offends  them — and  each 
country  has  its  own  standards.  Food  habits 
are  hard  to  change,  often  reflecting  cen- 
turies-old religious  and  social  beliefs  and 
superstitions. 

"INTO   METHODS   OF  PRE-COOKINO  MEAL 

"Besides  developing  the  formula  for  CSM 
and  the  specifications  for  the  product,  A.R.S. 
scientists  have  conducted  research  on  differ- 
ent methods  for  pre-cooklng  com  meal,  the 
major  ingredient.  This  research  has  contrib- 
uted to  Increased  production,  thereby  making 
the  product  more  available  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  revised  specifications  assure  uni- 
formity regardless  of  the  production  method 
used. 

"EXPERIMENTS  TO  PERFECT  FORMULA 

"Efforts  to  develop  new  uses  for  CSM  are 
continuing,  as  are  experiments  designed  to 
turther  perfect  the  formula.  Further  research 
U  also  devoted  to  composition  of  the  blend 
I  ;at  content,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  Inclusion 
if  sucrose  or  dextrose)  as  It  relates  to  mois- 
ture content  and  temperatures.  Both  are  very 
Important  to  "keeping  quality"  of  the  prod- 
uct during  storage  and  distribution,  and  to 
llavor  and  texture  when  It  Is  consumed." 


CRAMER  ANTIRIOT  ACT  TO  BE  EN- 
FORCED AS  DETERRENT  TO  STU- 
DENT DISORDERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  the  Antiriot  Act — chapter  102, 
Public  Law  90-284 — and  as  an  American 
deeply  concerned  over  the  continuing 
seriousness  of  student  disorders  on  cam- 
puses across  the  Nation,  I  noted  with 
Kieat  interest  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  of  Saturday,  March  1,  by 
Mr.  William  S.  White,  entitled  "Admin- 
istration Going  All  Out  on  Issue  of  Cam- 
pus Disorders." 

I  have  in  the  past  called  upon  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  enforce  the  Antiriot  Act  but 
that  administration  failed  to  make  use  of 
this  potent  weapon  against  profession- 
ally organized  disturbances.  I  am  there- 
fore especially  gratified  that  the  Nixon 
administration,  through  its  able  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Honorable  John  N. 
Mitchell,  has  selected  as  one  of  its  first 
principal  domestic  issues  the  campus  dis- 
orders now  sweeping  the  country,  and 
the  Nixon  administration  is  devotinR  top 
priority  to  its  most  effective  weapon  in 
bringing  these  disturbances  under  con- 
trol, that  is,  the  use  of  the  Antiriot  Act 
to  prosecute  the  professional  outside  agi- 
tator who  travels  in  interstate  commerce 
or  uses  interstate  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  riots  and  public  dis- 
orders. 

As  Mr.  White  points  out  in  his  article, 
and  as  I  have  stated  repeatedly  on  the 
House  floor  and  elsewhere,  the  profes- 
sional agitator,  bent  on  formenting  riots, 
demonstrations,  and  the  like,  using 
whatever  cause  can  help  him  accomplish 
his  revolutionary  aims,  is  a  criminal  and 
must  be  prosecuted.  Without  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  experienced  trouble- 
makers, most  student  protestors  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  even  attempt  to  organize 
and  carry  out  disorders  of  the  magnitude 
and  ferocity  we  are  now  witnessing.  Just 
recently  the  press  reported  that  at  the 
very  moment  students  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  attempting  to  occupy  their  school's 
ofiQces,  the  leaders  of  the  demonstration 
were  in  constant  teleplione  commvmica- 
tion  with  demonstration  leaders  in  Cali- 
fornia. Obviously,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
students  were  getting  their  advice  on 
"disorderly  procedure"  from  the  outside 
professional  agitators.  Such  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  "in  furtherance  of  a  riot" 
is  a  blatant  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Antiriot  Act. 

With  the  active  enforcement  of  the 
Antiriot  Act,  resulting  in  the  removal 
and  prosecution  of  the  professional  out- 
side agitator,  I  predict  we  ■will  witness 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  campus 
disorders  In  America. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  White's  excellent 
article  on  this  matter  is  inserted  here- 
with for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

ADMINISTRATION     GOINC     ALL     OtTT     ON      ISSUE 

OF  Campus  Disorders 
(By  ■William  S.  White) 

From  the  whole  range  of  home  issues 
President  Nixon  has  chosen  csimpus  disorders 
for  his  first  truly  major  commitment  to 
action  In  the  domestic   field. 

The  President's  denunciation  of  student 
rioting  made  in  a  letter  saluting  the  strong 
line  taken  by  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  was,  in  fact,  the 
signal  for  a  push  involving  in  one  way  or 
another  the  Administration's  total  resources. 
The  long  and  short  of  It  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  selected  the  frenzy  of  the  campuses 
for  a  display  of  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
moral  disapprobation  of  academic  hood- 
lumlsm. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Nixon  assigned  the  top 
member  of  his  Administration.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew,  to  monitor  the  problem. 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Nation's  Governors, 
among  others;  the  entire  cabinet,  save  tor 
Secretary  cf  State  William  Rogers,  has  also 
been  brought   into  the  plctvire. 

By  necessity,  however,  the  real  buck  stops 
at  the  desk  of  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell.  Mitchell,  though  fully  conscious  of 
the  essential  constlutlonal  limitations  cm 
the  Federal  Government's  power  to  deal  with 
local  disorders,  is  nevertheless  far  from 
weaponless  here.  He  Is  first  of  uU  making 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernors and  local  officials  to  give  to  them 
indirect  assistance  wherever  he  lawfully  can. 
More  Importantly,  he  Is  preparing  to  exercise 
one  tmdoubted  Federal  authority  which  has 
never  thus  far  been   invoked. 

This  is  a  section  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  which  makes  It  a  Federal  crime — a 
felony — to  cross  State  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  to  not  or  public  disorder.  To  make 
a  case  here  is  admittedly  not  easy  since  effec- 
tive prosecution  actually  requires  the  hardest 
Job  of  proof  in  all  the  criminal  law.  that  Is. 
the  marshaling  of  unassailable  evidence  of 
what  amounts  to  a  conspiracy.  Still,  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  Mitchell  is  resolutely 
determined  to  do  it. 

The  FBI  has  long  since  known  that  while 
some  student  "demonstrations"  are  strictly 
home-grown,  some  others  are  fomented  by 
leap-frogging  non-student  and  thoroughly 
adult  "activists"  of  the  far  left  who  go  from 
campus  to  campus  to  exploit  fancied  or  real 
academic  grievances  and  turn  them  into  vio- 
lent campaigns  aimed  at  subverting  the  Viet- 
nam war  policy,  the  military  draft  and  the 
like. 

It  Is  to  these  types — and  really  only  to 
these  types — that  the  Attorney  General  In- 
tends to  apply  the  sanctions  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  The  reasoning  is  that  If  out-and- 
out  revolutionaries  can  be  brought  to  trial, 
under  the  full  daylight  of  due  process,  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  undoubted  right  of  peace- 
ful protest  and  dissent  is  being  perverted. 

The  end  purpose,  in  short,  is  to  separate 
the  truly  bad  fellows  from  authentic  students 
who  in  any  row  with  the  university  admin- 
istration are  prone  to  side  with  the  pro- 
testers on  the  general  human  inclination  to 
go  along  with  those  one  believes  are  one's 
own. 

When  Mitchell,  a  tall,  urbane  lawyer  late 
of  Wall  Street,  discusses  these  matters,  his 
concern  for  genuine  civil  liberties  is  as  sensi- 
tively obvious  as  Is  his  firm  determination  to 
break  the  long  process  by  which  nonstudent 
revolutionaries  have  been  able  to  becloud 
the  real  Issues  on  many  campuses. 

The  Administration's  central  motivations 
in  all  this  are  two.  The  first  is  simply  that 
sound  public  policy  manifestly  requires  an 
end  to  the  destruction  of  civility  In  tortured 
universities.  The  second  is  a  lively  awareness 
that  of  all  the  complex  feelings  bound  up 
in  the  phrase  "law  and  order  "  perhaps  the 
most  sensitive  to  the  public  is  the  spectacle 
of  obscene  violence  in  halls  of  tv*  where  until 
lately  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  as  remote 
as  the  moon  used  to  be. 


TENNESSEE  EXPORTS  BOOSTED  BY 
FEDERAL-STATE  TEAMWORK 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  'an- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  of  Monday,  March  10, 

This  editorial  points  out  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee is  making  in  exporting  American 
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manufactured  gcxjds  Tennessee  has  a 
proud  record  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment. Our  record  In  this  one  area  proves 
again  that  Tennessee  is  a  good  place  to 
work.  live,  and  play 
The  editorial  follows 

TiNNESSKS    EXP(>RTS 

Tenaeaa««  is  contributing  to  the  United 
St«t«a  effort  to  boost  &ale«  abroad,  which  In 
turn  benefit  American  buslnesa.  worliers  and 
the  balance  of  payments 

This  also  Is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  Mid- 
South  John  M  Pow'.er.  director  of  the  Mem- 
phis field  office  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, points  out  that  Tennessee-manufac- 
tured products  exported  m  1960  were  worth 
232  minion  dollars  In  1966  they  had  risen 
to  313  9  million  Mr  Fowler  believes  the  In- 
crease for  1966  through  1968  will  be  even 
more  substantial 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  greatly 
helpful  "o  manufacturers  in  their  export 
problems  Some  500  economic  and  commer- 
cial specialists  in  152  United  States  embas- 
sies and  consulates  in  more  than  90  coun- 
tries keep  a  lookout  for  trade  opportuni- 
ties. They  rtslt  foreign  government  trade 
offices  and  private  firms  and  .ittend  local 
tradtf  tosoclatlon  meetings  By  keeping  In 
'Close'  touch,  they  .see  where  United  State.s 
products  and  services  can  be  used  and  sold 

Embassy  and  consular  officers  have  found 
opportunities  for  American  busine.nsmen  Ui 
sell  a  wide  variety  of  prtKlucta  Last  year  for- 
eign firms  offered  .ibout  1  400  trade  oppor- 
tunities. e:ich  trade  opportunity  specifying 
the  product  wanted  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  potential  buyer 

Trade  ofBcials  here  can  be  proud  of  past 
resuits  They  have  shown  the  value  of  fed- 
eral-state teamwork  The  need  for  more  Ten- 
nessee expxirts  remains,  and  th.it  means  at- 
tracting the  industries  with  export  jxitentlal. 


POSTHtTMODS  MED.\LS  PRESENTED 
TO  PARENTS  OF  L  CPL  SHULER  A 
HOFF^L\N.  US    MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOl-TH    CAaoLINA 
IN    THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    March   12.  1969 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently a  very  poignant  ceremony  was 
held  In  a  community  in  my  congressional 
district  which  has  been  enacted  In  vir- 
tually every  community  In  the  Nation. 

Appearing  before  the  former  class- 
mates of  their  son.  Marine  L  Cpl  Shuler 
A  Hofifman.  Mr  and  Mrs  Vi^^^l  Hoffman 
of  Springfield,  S  C  .  accepted  in  his  be- 
half SIX  medals  for  i^ailantry  m  action 
The  medals  were  awarded  posthumously 
because  Lance  Corpora!  Hoffman  was 
icilled  while  on  patrol  in  Vietnam  last 
month 

In  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Orangeburg.  S.C  .  Times  and  E)emocrat. 
Mr  John  Faust  de»cnbed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  medals  to  the  parents  Be- 
cause of  the  monumental  .sacrifice  of  this 
young  man  and  the  deep  gratitude  owed 
his  memory  by  every  American.  I  com- 
mend Mr  Faust's  story  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  follows: 

SPRINGHELD     M.ARI.SE     ReMKMBERED        PribTHU- 

MOU3  Medai.3  Presented 
I  By  John  Pau.s:  • 
SPRiNcriELD.  3  C  —It  was  a  blt'.er-iweet  day 
at  Sprlntffleid  High  School  Thursday. 
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One  of  Its  alumni  was  being  honored  by 
both  the  United  Stales  and  South  Vietnamese 
governments,  with  some  ot  their  highest  mili- 
tary awards  being  pre.sented  for  his  actions, 
but.  Lance  Corporal  Shuler  A  Hoffman. 
USMC.  couldn't  be  present  to  receive  the 
symbols  of  respect  and  honor 

LCpl  Hoffman  lost  his  life  while  on  patrol 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  February  5.  1968  Ac- 
cepting the  ptiethumous  awards  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Virgil  Hoffnvan.  parents  of  the  former 
Springfield  High  athletic  star 

Speaking  before  the  entire  student  body  of 
SH3.  Marine  Captain  Clark  H  Rowe  said 
LCpl  Hoffman's  actions  merited  the  highest 
respect  from  his  fomier  schoolnvates  and 
friends  and  that  It  was  small  tribute  In  recog- 
nition of  his  ultimate  sacrifice  that  the 
awards  represented 

Hardly  a  sound  could  be  heard  Inside  the 
school  audltt)rlum  save  the  spatter  of  rain- 
drops agaln.st  the  windows  of  the  room  as 
Capt  Rowe  presented  Mr  and  Mrs  Hoffman 
the  awards  authorized  by  special  order  of  the 
Vietnamese  government 

The  Oallantrv  Cros.s  with  Palm  for  valor, 
the  Military  Merit  Medal  and  the  Vietnamese 
Campaign  Medal  Capt  Rowe  added  that  It 
was  unfortun:iie  young  men  had  to  die  be- 
fore their  lives  could  be  completely  fulfilled. 
but  thar  Americans  such  as  LCpl  Hoffman 
gladly  accepted  such  risks  Is  recognition  of 
their  duty  and  love  of  country 

Accompanying  Capt  Rowe  was  USMC  Sgt 
Donald  R  Tanner  who  explained  to  the  .silent 
\s.sembly  the  meaning  of  each  medal  pre- 
sented   the   p.-»rents   of    the    young   .Marine. 

He  also  paid  quiet  tribute  to  the  willing- 
ness or  the  SprlngfieUl  native  in  living  and 
dying  for  his  responsibility 

."Kiso  presented  Mr  ,inil  Mrs  Hoffman,  by 
the  U  S  government,  were  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  National  Defen.se  Medal  and  the  Viet- 
namese -Service  .Medal 

Principal  J  E  Bethea  In  a  few  remarks 
at  the  close  of  the  solemn  presentation 
pointed  out  to  the  students  of  his  school 
that  he  hoped  they  appreciated  the  sacrifice 
of  their  former  schoolmate  and  understood 
that  what  he  had  done  for  his  country  and 
family  could  not  be  measured  In  terms  of 
Just  life  and  death 

Bethea  pointed  out  that  It  was  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  LCpl  Hoffman  to  insure 
•lie  endurance  of  their  peace,  security  and 
w:iy  of  life 

He    understood."    said    Bethea.     "I    think, 
that  '.he  American  flag  you  see  on  the  audi- 
torium st.^Ke  w.is   more  than  Just  cloth  and 
"lors    He   knew   the  suffering,  sacrifice  .ind 
demands   of    her   history   and    future " 

LCpl  Hoffman,  a  1967  graduate  of  Sprlng- 
:lel(l  High  School,  was  klllert  bv  enemy  giui- 
nre  while  on  patrol  near  Quang  Trl!  Viet- 
nam, with  elements  of  his  unit.  E  Co  2nd 
B'n.  9th  Marines 
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NIXON  OFF  TO  FINE  ST.ART 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MI.V.NCSOT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   12.  1969 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
as  a  whole  have  rea.son  to  be  gratified 
by  the  worldwide  acceptance  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  a.s  a  fair  and  forceful  leader. 
The  climate  of  tni.st  and  cooperation  he 
ha.s  already  created  is  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  the  resolution  of  difflcult  na- 
tional and  international  problems. 

Tv'pical  of  public  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  recent  editorial  by  John  Weber, 
publisher  of  the  .Murray  County  Herald, 
Slayton,  Minn.  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  inls  point: 


Nixon  Orr  to  Pine  .st\rt 

While  we  have  no  poll  results  or  other 
statistics  to  back  it  up.  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  .^merlcan  president  In  recent 
history  has  manaped  to  get  off  to  as  fine  .i 
start   .18  Richard  M    Nixon. 

His  early  actions  seem  to  have  '.von  the 
stamp  of  .ipprov.U  from  large  numbers  of 
}5eople  in  both  major  political  parties  We 
have  seen  practically  no  adverse  c-omment  ;n 
the   press   of   the  Upper   Midwest 

Nixon  has  only  been  In  office  for  a  few 
.short  weeks,  yet  he  has  already  demonstraiPd 
that  he  will  be  a  fair  and  forceful  leader  Hi> 
whirlwind  tour  of  western  Europe  seemed  •■) 
cipture  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and  the 
manner  In  which  he  handled  the  polliic.il 
leaders  of  that  art-a  is  widely  respected.  E-.fn 
our  French  friend.  Charles  De  Gaulle,  dem- 
onstrated courtesy  and  friendship  toward  tiie 
American  president — -something  for  whlcli 
LeGrande  Charles  Is  not  noted. 

The  tlpoff  on  Richard  Nixon  probably 
came  several  years  ago  when  he  w.i.sted  no 
time  in  out-poundlng  and  out-shouting  the 
then  Soviet  premier  Nlklta  Krushchev  .'\s 
vice  president  .it  the  time,  he  clearlv  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  capable  of  facing  the 
world's  political  leaders  with  confidence  .uici 
.luthorlty  He  demonstrated  that  .=:.ime  ability 
again  last   week   m  Europe. 

Domestically.  Nixon  hasn't  had  .hii  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  great  de."il  as  yet.  He  Is  sad- 
dled with  the  programs  of  his  predecessor  an  I 
is  somewhat  bound  for  the  first  year  if  !.:; 
idmlnlstmtlon  Even  here,  however,  he  h.i.s 
been  Impressive  with  his  directive  to  trim 
the  Johnson  progr.ims  at  every  opportunity. 

AU  In  all.  we  can  think  of  practically  no 
-ireas  where  Nixon  has  failed  during  these 
few  short  weeks  in  office  He  has  served  notice 
on  the  world  that  he  win  be  a  strong  presl- 
dent^and  ih.it  the  authority  and  p-.wer  i  ; 
the  United  States  wui  remain  unchallenged 


EST.ABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FRANCES 
PAYNE  BOLTON  PARK 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
p'easure  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Piscataway  Park 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  the  ?'rances  Payne  Bolton 
Park  in  honor  of  the  long  and  dedicated 
.service  to  our  country  of  our  former  di.-;- 
tinguished  colleague. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  particularly  been  in 
the  forefront  in  protecting  the  .scenic  ap- 
proaches to  the  area  surrounding  Mount 
Vernon  and  has  spearheaded  the  preser- 
vation of  Mount  Vernon  itself.  The  form- 
er Congresswoman  from  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area  has  donated  Kenerou.-:l.v 
to  provde  the  means  to  buy  the  lands  re- 
quired to  prevent  interests  from  ob.scur- 
ing  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  across 
the  river  and  from  the  opposite  shore  to 
Mount  V^ernon.  Tliose  who  live  on  those 
shores  of  the  Potomac  apprecipte  very 
much  her  noble  efforts  to  preserve  the 
countr\-side.  tntimately.  the  Nation  Is  the 
beneficiary  of  Mrs  Bolton's  generosity 
and  good  will.  Now  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try can  enioy  the  scenery  of  this  beauti- 
ful area  of  the  country  and  also  the 
beautifully  maintained  historic  home  of 
our  first  President.  George  Washington 

It   IS  my  .sincere  hope  that  this  bill 
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which  I  introduce  today,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Piscataway  Park  to  the 
Prances  Payne  Bolton  Park  will  soon  be- 
come law.  The  language  of  the  bill  is  as 

follows: 

H.R  — 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  park  referred  to 
as  the  Piscataway  Park  on  the  Potomac 
River.  Maryland,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
iis  the  Frances  Payne  Bolton  Park 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
in  honor  of  Frances  Payne  Bolton,  of  Cuya- 
hoga County.  Ohio,  and  in  recogaltlon  ol  her 
long  and  outstanding  service  to  her  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation,  her  leadership  In 
the  creation  of  Piscataway  Park,  her  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  United  States  Con- 
izrcss  for  twenty-eight  years  from  the  twenty- 
second  Congresclonal  District  of  Ohio,  a  dis- 
trict represented  by  her  husband,  the  late 
Chester  C  Bolton  for  twelve  years,  the  Pls- 
c.uaway  Park  on  the  Potomac  River,  Mary- 
land, shall  hereafter  he  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Prances  Payne  Bolton  Park." 
Any  law.  regulation,  map,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  park  Is  referred 
to  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
such  park  by  the  name  ol  the  "Prances  Payne 
Bolton  Park.' 
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proposed  about  the  serious  msdnutrltion 
problem  in  America.  The  Senate  nutri- 
tion hearings,  now  imderway,  will  add  to 
that  knowledge.  But  we  know  enough 
right  now  to  approve  a  move  to  give  extra 
funds  to  the  food  stamp  program  which 
this  amendment  provides.  In  addition,  I 
will  support  efforts  to  expand  the  pilot 
program  to  provide  free  food  stamps 
where  needed  and  to  expand  the  program 
into  those  areas,  where,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, it  is  not  operating  and  should  be. 
The  extra  funds  for  rural  redevelop- 
ment are  badly  needed  to  provide  addl- 
tionttl  opportunities  for  rebuilding  and 
improving  oiu:  rural  communities  which 
tend  to  be  neglected  in  our  concerns  for 
urban  development.  Here  again,  in  the 
balance  between  subsidy  payments  and 
fimds  for  rural  development  we  have 
mlsguidedly  overemphasized  one  area 
and  badly  neglected  the  other.  This 
amendment  attempts  to  restore  this  bal- 
ance. 


LIMITING  FARM  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
troduce today  an  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  limit  subsidy  payments  and 
apply  most  of  the  savings  to  the  food 
stamp  and  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  was  Introduced 
last  year  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Pindley, 
of  Illinois,  whose  leadership  I  follow 
today. 

Its  purpose  is  twofold:  to  apply  an 
absolute  limit  of  $20,000  to  any  farm — 
$10,000  for  any  single  program — receiv- 
ing subsidy  payments  and  to  use  the 
fimds  saved  for  two  other  important 
jirograms  which  need  expansion. 

Limiting  subsidy  payments  is  a  proper 
first  step  toward  their  elimination.  We 
must  rebuild  our  system  of  agrlculttiral 
programs  to  allow  farmers  a  much 
greater  return  on  their  labors  but  we 
have  learned  that  subsidy  payments  do 
not  effectively  serve  that  end.  We  must 
tailor  these  programs  to  insure  a  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  rate  of  return  on 
agricultural  investment  and  agricultural 
labor.  This  means  equity  for  all  farmers, 
not  just  the  few  giants  of  farm  produc- 
tion. Limiting  subsidy  payments  will 
demonstrate  our  determination  to  assure 
equity  and  justice  for  the  millions  of 
small-  and  mediimi-sized-farm  o'wners. 

My  amendment,  which  would  save 
about  $300  million,  would  specify  the 
distribution  of  this  savings  as  follows: 
SI 00  million  would  go  to  an  expanded 
food  stamp  program;  $100  million  wotild 
aid  the  rural  redevelopment  program, 
and  $100  million  would  represent  a  net 
budget  reduction. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  past 
months  since  this  amendment  was  first 


ON  SAVING  78TH  STREET  FROM  THE 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  becoming  more  aware  these  days  of 
the  important  issue  of  conservation. 
Most  of  us,  however,  think  only  of  our 
forests  and  rivers  and  other  natural  re- 
sources when  considering  the  problem. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
today  an  incident  that  has  occurred  in 
New  York  City  which  dramatizes  the 
need  to  conserve  whatever  sources  of 
beauty  we  have  remaining  in  our  cities, 
be  they  manmade  or  natural. 

The  New  York  City  Transit  Authority 
has  developed  plans  to  build  an  electrical 
power  transformer  substation  to  provide 
extra  power  for  the  Lexington  Avenue 
subway  line.  The  substation  is  to  be  built 
underground,  below  a  street  adjacent  to 
the  present  subway  tunnel. 

Unhappily,  the  TA  never  felt  that  the 
residents  of  the  area  need  be  advised  of 
these  plsms  in  advance.  It  was  not  until 
residents  of  78th  Street  between  Lexing- 
ton and  Third  Avenues  noticed  sur\'eyors 
at  work  on  their  street,  and  consequently 
made  inquiries  at  various  city  agencies, 
that  the  community  realized  what  was 
planned. 

Of  course,  the  TA's  undercover  proce- 
dures in  this  case  are  reprehensible.  But 
what  makes  this  particular  instance  of 
governmental  insensitivity  all  the  more 
appalling  is  that  the  proposed  site  for 
construction  of  this  substation,  78th 
Street  between  Lexington  and  Third  Av- 
enues, happens  to  be  an  imusually  lovely, 
tree-lined  block,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  historic  row  houses  which  the  Land- 
marks Preservation  Commission  has 
termed  "outstanding  examples  of  mid- 
19th  Century  residential  brick  architec- 
ture." 

The  construction  of  a  substation  will 
require  at  least  2  years  of  digging  and 
blasting,  with  no  guarantee  that  the 
trees  and  houses  will  not  suffer  irrepara- 
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ble  damage.  And  all  this  is  to  be  done 
despite  the  fact  that  the  substation  could 
be  built  elsewhere.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  location  of  a  transformer 
station,  either  below  or  above  ground 
elsewhere — where  less  damage  would  be 
done — would  not  significantly  reduce  its 
efficiency. 

The  TA  has  argued  that  the  78th  Street 
block  was  chosen  because  it  would  be 
most  economical  to  build  there.  However, 
residents  of  the  block  have  offered  to 
raise  funds  to  defray  whatever  reason- 
able expenses  the  TA  would  incur  in 
changing  the  location.  Why  is  it  that 
money  considerations  are  always  para- 
mount when  we  think  of  saving  our 
cities  and  beautifying  them,  but  never  a 
consideration  when  fimds  are  used  to 
destroy  our  cities  with  highways  which 
turn  them  into  open  air  garages? 

Despite  this  offer  to  defray  costs,  the 
TA  insists  on  its  present  plans  and  the 
mayor  has  approved  the  contract.  In 
light  of  such  policy,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  families  flee  our  cities  for  the  sub- 
urbs? Too  great  a  proportion  of  our  urban 
centers  are  overcrowded,  overpolluted, 
and  physically  unattractive.  Must  our 
cities  be  such  total  eyesores?  They  must 
not;  and  all  governmental  bodies — city. 
State,  and  Federal — must  be  responsive 
to  the  need  to  conserve  our  few  remain- 
ing urban  landmarks  and  areas  of 
unusual  beauty. 

This  example  in  Manhattan  is  a  vivid 
indication  of  how  government,  by  ignor- 
ing the  people  it  is  Intended  to  serve, 
ignores  its  responsibility  to  help  Manhat- 
tan remain  a  truly  habitable  place.  By 
ignoring  the  need  for  urban  conservation, 
government  only  speeds  the  abandon- 
ment and  decay  of  the  cities. 

The  residents  of  Manhattan's  78th 
Street  and  other  concerned  individuals 
in  the  community  are  to  be  applauded 
for  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  homes. 
They  have  just  won  a  court  injimctlon 
temporarily  barring  construction  of  the 
power  substation.  This  injimctlon  re- 
mains in  effect  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  trial.  Until  this  matter  is  decided 
in  court,  I  shall  assist  the  residents  of 
this  area  in  pressing  for  a  public  hearing 
to  reexamine  the  location  and  construc- 
tion plans  for  this  substation.  Such  a 
hearing  should  have  been  held  long  be- 
fore the  TA's  plans  were  finalized.  And 
so  I  commend  these  citizens  who  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  preserve  their 
houses  and  scenic  beauty,  not  only  for 
their  own  enjoyment  but  also  for  that  of 
all  those  who  pass  along  their  street.  I 
say  to  my  fellow  citizens — keep  up  the 
good  fight. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  MUSEUM:  THE 
CARETAKER  OF  A  LEGEND 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  which 
appears  in  the  March  1969  issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine. 
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It  U'Us  of  the  Ajr  Force  Mu-seum  which 
Is  located  at  Wrtght-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  and  of  the  unique  contribution  it 
makes  to  the  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory of  military  aviation 

The  museum  is  presently  located  in 
old  quarters  on  Patterson  Field  and  will 
be  moved  In  the  future  to  the  new  facil- 
ity planned  for  Wright  Field 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Air  Force  n^ai?- 
azlne  and  William  P  Schlltz.  the  writer, 
for  making  the  article  possible 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  I  herewith 
Insert  the  article 

Th«    Am     P'-.BCX    MCSXrvC       CAlUCTAKCIt    or    A 
LSCCNO 

By  WUUam  P    Schlltz.  news  editor.  Air 
Force  Space    Digest  i 
A   metal  sentinel    ^ards   the  entrance   to 
the  Air  Force  Museum  at  WrlKht-Patterson 
AFB.  Ohio    It  Is  the  I>JUi?lit.s  A    IE  Skyralder 
flown    by    MaJ     Bernard    Fisher    the    day    he 
bounced    to  a  landing   on   a  rough   patch   of 
ground  In  South  Vietnam  to  rescue  a  downed 
fellow    pilot    being   Qred    on    by   surrounding 
enemy   troops     For    that   deed    Major   Fisher 
bec»methe  first  Air  Force  man  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
■I'"''  \F  SD     Ma'f-n     fiT  • 

That  plane  and  the  story  behind  It  sym- 
bolize the  recurring  theme  of  the  Air  Force 
Museum— the  men  and  tlytng  machines  that 
together  created  the  Air  Force  legend  from 
Kitty  Hawk  to  the  technical  marvels  and 
achlevementa  'if  the  space  age 

The  Museum,  then.  U  much  more  than  a 
display  case  for  old  airplanes  It  Is  an  open- 
ended  history  book  that  telis  the  chapt«r-bv- 
chapter  story  of  aviation  and  airpower 
through  the  sixty-odd  years  of  manned 
flight.  And  thanlts  to  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Museum  staff,  very  few  pages  are  missing 
from  the  t)oolt. 

The  Museum,  under  operational  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  A.r  Forces  Office  of  In- 
formation, is  located  appropriately  enough 
near  Dayton  Ohio,  home  of  the  Wright 
brothers  during  many  of  their  early  flights. 
It  13  free  to  the  public  and  open  every  day 
except  Christmas. 

Currently  housed  in  a  converted  engine- 
overhaul  shop,  the  Museum  dates  back  to 
the  wood  and  fabric  aircraft  brought  back 
from  Europe  tor  testing  following  the  end 
of  World  W.ir  I  Initially  established  In  a 
corner  of  a  hangar  building  at  old  McCook 
Field  near  Dayton  In  1923.  the  Museum  since 
his  experienced  a  turbulent  history  of  moves 
and  Interruptions 

With  Its  growth  through  the  years,  the 
rt  Museum  has  become  a  major  point  of  inter- 
est Last  year  some  800.000  visitors  passed 
through  It  Because  of  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  have  been  involved  in  aviation 
during  Its  brief  span  the  Museum  has  al- 
most universal  appeal  and  the  number  of 
visitors  Is  expected  to  continue  to  grow 
Orayheads  of  the  30s  era  bring  their  grand- 
children to  admire  the  planes  that  helped  set 
altitude  and  speed  records  Teen-age  sons  are 
Introduced  to  the  types  of  jets  their  fathers 
piloted  above  the  barren  Korean  landscape. 
The  Museums  exhibits  nre  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  development  of 
aviation  And  the  displays  have  been  set  up 
with  considerable  thought  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  limited  floor  space — an 
excellent  Job  by  the  Museum  staff  that  is  fre- 
quently remarked  upon  by  visitors 

At  the  outset  of  a  tour,  one  first  sees 
models  and  scenes  demonstrating  man's  early 
experiments  with  and  concepts  of  flight.  A 
blue  panel  depleting  birds  m  flight  bears  a 
message  that  sets  an  el'Xjuent  theme  'Since 
the  beginning  .if  time,  there  have  been  those 
men  who  loi'ked  to  the  sky,  who  envied  birds 
their  graceful  soaring  flight,  who  said  to 
themselves.    If  I  could  but  fly  .'  This  is 

the    story    of    those    men.    and    how    they 
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learned    to    fly     and    the    remarkable    things 
that  have  happened  since   ' 

Next  18  a  f>)ruayal  nf  the  Wright  brothers' 
achievements  without  which  no  air  mu- 
seum Would  be  complete  A  reproduction  of 
the  Wright  1»00  Military  Flyer  equipped 
with  an  engine  donated  by  Orvllle  Wright 
brings  t<i  mind  h^w  the  rich  adventure  of 
tho«e  first  hesitant  flights  by  the  two  broth- 
ers drew  the  era  s  reckless  young  men  to  their 
banner  Those  men  surely  appreciated  the 
r.intastlc  potential  f«r  mar.ned  flight  but 
each  certainly  would  have  been  astounded 
to  stroll  through  the  Mu.se urns  six  decades 
of  aviation  history  and  ejnerge — m  the  space 
age 

The  bai'kbnne  of  the  Museum's  collection 
of  memorabilia,  of  course,  are  the  aircraft, 
many  representing  almost  miraculous  break- 
throughs m  the  progress  of  aviation  Forty- 
three  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum  Yoimg- 
sters  viewing  such  World  War  I  and  1920s 
aircraft  as  the  famous  Curtiss  JN-4D  ■Jen- 
ny." the  Standard  J  1.  and  the  de  Havllland 
DH  4  at  last  are  able  U)  put  into  context 
such  phrases  as  "flvlng  by  the  seat  of  your 
pants'  and  learn  what  barnstorming  "  was 
all  about 

At  the  opposite  end  if  the  Museum  s  time 
spectrum  Is  the  "now"  !i>ok  of  the  section 
devoted  to  aerospace  where  reside  the  X  IB 
rocket  plane  and  such  other  space-age  hard- 
ware as  a  Discoverer  capsule  snatched  in 
midair  after  reentry  Being  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition IS  the  space  capsule  that  carried 
astronauts  Vlrgll  Grlsslm  and  John  W  "Young 
during  the  historic  Oemlnl-3  mission  In 
March  1965  Other  aerospace  items  will  be 
added  as  they  become  available 

It  Is  dimcult  to  Imagine,  In  this  technically 
sophisticated  age.  the  stir  that  resulted  In 
1"J'J4  when  the  World  Cruiser  Sew  Orleans. 
now  in  the  Museum's  p<i.s.sesslon ,  was  one  of 
two  Douglas- built  aircraft  to  complete  the 
first  aerial  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
The  trip  took  175  days,  with  fifteen  days  of 
actual  flying  time  Another  more  recent, 
acquisition  of  the  Museum  Is  the  Boeing 
B  52  Lucky  Ladtj  III.  which.  In  a  similar 
round-the-world  flight  In  1957  was  able  to 
cover  the  distance  In  considerably  shorter 
time — fortv-flve  hours  and  nineteen  minutes 
nonstop  1  This  aircraft  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Lucky  Lady  II  a  B-50  which  made 
the  first  nonstop  circumnavigatlonal  flight 
in  1949  I  Of  special  Interest  at  the  Museiim 
also  is  a  Curtiss  P-6E  Hawk,  the  last  m  ex- 
istence and  still  considered  by  many  as  the 
most    beautiful    airplane   ever    built. 

At  the  outset  of  both  Great  Wars  adven- 
turous American  lads  went  off  to  get  In  the 
flght  long  before  their  country  was  openly 
committed  Consequently,  they  flew  airplanes 
built  by  other  nations,  such  as  the  Spad  aud 
Spitfire,  both  now  displayed  at  the  Musf^itm 
It  was  in  those  planes  and  others  like  them 
that  members  of  Uie  Lafayette  Elscadrllle  and 
the  Eagle  S^^uadron  helped  make  air  warfare 
history 

In  one  area  of  the  Museum,  two  once- 
deadly  adversaries  now  at  peace  face  each 
other  across  the  aisle  a  North  .American  F-86 
Sabrejet  and  a  Russian-built  MIG-15  The 
MIG  was  flown  to  Klmpo  \ir  Ba;  ?  :n  Korea 
in  September  1953  by  de(e<:tlng  North  Ko- 
rean pilot  Noh  Keun  Suk.  who  received  sanc- 
tuary and  a  $100,000  reward  He  has  since 
graduated  from  engineering  school,  has  mar- 
ried,  and   is  living  m   the  United   States 

It  Is  with  nostalgia  that  manv  visitors 
view  the  famous  World  War  II  Mustang  and 
Thunderbolt  on  display  Once  again  In  meiii- 
ory  the  old  arguments  are  heard  regard  ng 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  aircraft.  The 
North  American  P-5I  Mustang  had  great 
range  and  ^peed.  its  pro[xjnents  would  say 
"Yeah,  but  the  or  Jug  was  sure  to  get  you 
home.  Republic  P-47  pilots  would  counter 
Where  possible,  the  stories  of  the  men  who 
flew  the  planes  are  featured  in  original  pho- 
tographs and  text  displayed  on  panel  walls, 
along  with  other  ttenis  of  Interest  And  In  a 
special  room  is  the  .\viatlon  Hall  of  Fame,  es- 
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tabllshed  to  give  recognition  to  those  who 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  A 
night 

Although  the  Museum  Is  designed  for  tour- 
ing without  guides,  at  fifty  locations  briri 
electronic  messages  explaining  exhibits  can 
be  heard  through  wireless  "By-Word"  head- 
sets rented  for  a  small  fee  from  a  concession- 
aire And  on  Saturdays.  Sundays.  hoUdavs. 
and  when  otherwise  requested.  Alms  on  a 
variety  of  .Mr  Force  and  aviation  subjects 
are  shown  In  the  .Museum  theater  Contem- 
porary paintings  In  the  Museums  art  galle:  . 
can  be  viewed  at  any  time  and  offer  a  pan  - 
rama  of  .Air  Force  activity  from  a  remote  ra- 
dar station  in  Alaska  to  a  street  scene  .:i 
Tokyo 

The  Museum  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  vintage  aircraft  it  can  add  to  its  coUer- 
tlon  But  comjietltlon  from  other  museum  . 
private  collectors,  and  manufacturers  .; 
flerce.  Of  the  thousands  of  mlUtarv  alrcrai- 
produced  during  the  two  World  War.s,  few  t<- 
maln  intact.  Treaty  stipulations  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  many  followuii: 
World  War  I.  and  vast  fleets  of  aircraft  wetp 
destroyed  after  World  War  II  because  of  the 
cost  of  storing  and  maintaining  planes  con- 
sldere<l  outmoded 

The  Museum  will  accept  any  World  War  I 
aircraft  On  its  shopping  list  from  the  1919- 
1941  era  a  Boeing  P  12  and  B-9:  Curtiss  A-H 
or  A-12;  Martin  B-10  or  B-12;  Northrop  A- 
17:  and  Seversky  P-35  World  War  II  planes 
the  Mu.seum  would  like  to  acquire  are  ,t 
Mes.serschmllt  163  and  a  Mitsubishi  Zero 
The  .Museum  of  course,  can  rely  on  Mr 
Force  help  in  obtaining  planes  to  fillthe  gaiis 
in  Its  collection  When  Charles  Gebhardt. 
head  of  the  Museum'.s  Aircraft  Re.?toratlon 
Division,  got  wind  of  the  location  of  a  pre- 
World  War  II  0-38  observation  plane  that 
had  crashed  in  the  Alaskan  wilds  In  1941. 
he  enllstj-d  Alaskan  .Air  Command  assistance 
in  a  salvage  effort  i  iVe  ■Operation  0-3S, 
A  Sali^ge  Adventure  in  Alaska's  Deep  Freeze.' 
February  69  s.isue.  p.  56  \  The  carcass  of  the 
aircraft,  remarkably  preserved  during  Its  Ions 
sleep,  is  now  in  the  hatids  of  the  Museum. 
and  Mr  Gebhardt  hopes  to  have  the  plane 
completely  restored  .md  on  display  within  .i 
year  or  so 

If  an  aircraft  specimen  is  simply  not  to  be 
had,  the  Museum  has  experts  among  Its  staff 
of  forty-three  who  can  build  hisuiric  replicas 
from  scratch  using  original  plans  and  de- 
signs Tliey  often  will  Incorporate  reeurrected 
.irmament.  engines,  and  other  t-quipmen: 
once  aboard  the  original  Pans  of  comic-strip 
rharacter  Sn(X)py  will  be  glad  U)  know  i 
Sopwith  Camel  is  being  constructed  in  such 
a  manner 

The  stress  in  stich  projects  is  authentlcltv, 
as  It  Is  in  the  other  exhibits 

Over  the  years  the  .Museum  has  gathered 
together  a  huge  .imount  of  historical  ma- 
terial, much  of  it  donated  by  the  individuals 
involved,  such  as  flight  clothing  from  World 
War  II  ace  Don  Gentile  personal  items  from 
the  B-26  crews  of  the  Tokyo  raid  led  bv 
Jimmy  Doollitle:  and  items  such  as  com- 
passes and  tunneling  equipment  ingeniously 
constructed  from  bits  and  scraivs  of  material 
bv  escape-minded  prisoners  of  the  Stulats 
during  World  War  11  In  fact,  the  activities 
of  the  men  behind  the  wire  merit  much  more 
attention  than  the  Museum  is  capable  of 
giving  them  because  of  its  sp.ice  limitations 
That  is  a  ni.ijor  problem.  The  infusion  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  hardware  and  other 
material  has  put  a  severe  strain  ^n  Museum 
space,  with  the  result  that  m..ny  items  ■  f 
particular  interest  cannot  be  shown  .Ad- 
joining the  Museum  building  is  a  four-and- 
a-half-acre  airplane  park  that  currentlv 
accommodates  an  air  armada  of  more  than 
forty  aircraft,  exposed  to  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  the  weather 

A  project  to  build  a  new  home  tor  the 
Museum  to  solve  these  and  other  problems 
has  been  in  the  works  for  some  time  The 
Air  Force  has  set  aside  a  200-acre  site  at 
Wright-Patterson    to   house    a    new    facility, 
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and  architectural  and  exhibit  dealgna  have 
been  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the 
Air  Force  Museum  Foundation  (see  "Space 
for  Our  Air  Heritage,"  January  '65  AF/SD, 
p  40).  The  centiBl  problem  Is  funds,  and 
although  the  Foundation  haa  b«en  suoceaaful 
in  generating  almost  $4  million  In  contribu- 
tions, considerably  more  la  needed  before 
actual  construction  of  a  new  home  few  the 
Museum  can  begin. 

The  main  architectural  feature  of  the  ne"w 
home  planned  for  the  Museum  Is  a  huge 
space-age  canopy  made  of  steel  cablee  and 
topped  by  a  steel  deck.  It  Is  to  cover  eight 
acres  or  about  350,000  square  feet,  four  times 
the  space  of  the  current  facility.  The  canopy, 
designed  by  Kevin  Roche  John  Dlnkeloo  & 
Associates  (formerly  Elero  Saarlnen  &  Asso- 
ciates) .  of  Hamden,  Conn.,  will  be  supported 
only  at  the  four  corners  and  "Will  form  a 
wedge-shaped  arch,  running  from  ground 
level  entry  at  the  narrow  end  to  130  feet  high 
and  700  feet  across  at  the  wide  end.  Three 
sides  win  be  oi>en. 

Both  Indoor  and  outdoor  space  will  be  used 
in  the  new  facility  but  all  will  be  under  cover. 
.As  previously,  the  displays  will  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  with  the  early,  fragile 
aircraft  contained  In  an  alr-condltloned  en- 
closed area.  Herb  Rosenthal  &  Associates  of 
Los  Angeles  designed  the  ne"w  structure's 
interior  displays. 

Upon  being  admitted  into  the  new  Mu- 
seum facility  at  the  low  and  narrow  end  of 
the  structure,  visitors  will  move  past  the 
replica  of  the  1909  Wright  Flyer  and  the  un- 
folding story  of  military  aviation  out  of  the 
sunken  alr-condltloned  area  to  the  larger 
end  of  the  Museum  arch.  Later  model  aircraft 
will  be  In  an  open  environment  but  still 
under  the  Immense  canopy.  The  larger  planes 
Will  be  near  the  open  end  where  the  celling 
IS  highest.  Outside  the  high  end  the  moet 
modern  aircraft  will  be  on  display,  parked  In 
the  open  air  and  on  a  ramp,  thus  placing 
them  In  a  realistic  setting. 

To  present  Important  phases  or  aspects  of 
such  aviation  developments  as  propulsion 
and  armament  technology,  various  clusters 
of  displays  called  "Inner  museums"  "will  be 
seen  on  promontories  and  elevated  floors, 
niese  "Will  provide  the  thread  linking  the  Air 
Force  story  In  the  flow  of  time.  Smaller  "time 
capsule"  clusters  will  detail  specific  events 
such  as  the  Berlin  Airlift  or  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 

In  talking  with  the  Museum's  director, 
Col.  Joseph  D.  Homsby,  a  "visitor  learns  that 
the  long-range  goal  of  the  Air  Force  Mu- 
seum Is  not  simply  to  be  a  repository  for 
Items  having  historical  Interest  In  respect  to 
military  aviation.  One  main  objective  is  to 
.sen'e  as  an  educational  facility  to  teach  the 
young  about  aviation  through  a  panoramic 
view  of  Its  advancing  technology,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  \ibrant  excitement 
isf  aviation's  past. 


SYMBOLS    IMPORTANT:    ITS    TIME 
TO  WAVE  FLAG 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr,  GAYDOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  innte 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Ernest  Cuneo  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

In  view  of  the  disrespect  and  outright 
desecration  the  American  flag,  our  na- 
tional .symbol  of  freedom,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  recent  years.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree,  it  is  indeed  time  to  wave  the 
flag. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  birthplace  of  oiu"  flag,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  submit  at  this  time  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Symbols  Important:  It's  Time  To  Wa"vi;  FYag 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  principal 
problem  of  20th  Century  democracy  Is  the 
protection  of  the  unorganized  majority  from 
the  highly  organized  minorities. 

To  this  day,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia  Is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population. 

A  very  small  and  hated  minority  of  Com- 
munists, backed  by  the  Red  Army,  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  rulers  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Within  the  United  States,  various  groups 
have  rioted,  taken  possession  of  public  build- 
ings, looted  and  terrorized.  No  less  than  113 
American  cities  have  experienced  arson  to  the 
point  of  conflagration. 

Each  of  these  malevolent  organizations  In 
one  "way  or  another,  varying  from  the  white 
sheets  of  the  Klan  to  the  Black  Panthers,  has 
an  insignia  to  identify  its  members. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  in  union  there  Is  strength, 
psychologically  as  well  as  physically.  As 
Alexander  Hamilton  noted,  men  feel  fortified 
when  they  perceive  that  others  stand  with 
them.  This  also  applies  to  loyal  Americans, 

Most  Americans  subscribe  to  the  view  of 
former  Chief  Justice  Pred  Vinson,  who  de- 
clared that  freedom  as  we  understand  it  per- 
mits a  man  to  have  many  loyalties,  based  on 
that  one  loyalty  which  must  be  supreme, 
loyalty  to  the  country  itself. 

The  symbol  of  the  loyalty  of  the  vast 
majority  is  the  American  flag. 

It  would  hearten  many  and  certainly  could 
do  no  harm  If  on  Flag  Day.  June  14,  each 
American  contrived  to  wear  either  a  tiny 
flag  or  a  small  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  in 
his  lapel  or  visibly  upon  his  person. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  flag  has  been 
burned  publicly  in  New  York  City's  Central 
Park,  hauled  down  and  supplanted  by  the 
Red  flag  of  revolution  and  the  black  flag  of 
anarchy  in  Chicago,  it  would  seem  appropri- 
ate that  with  "malice  toward  none  and 
charity  toward  all,"  American  citizens  peace- 
ably display  their  colore. 

Appropriately  enough,  Pennsylvania,  the 
state  where  It  was  born,  has  declared  Flag 
Day  a  legal  holiday.  Not  one  of  the  other  49 
so  deslgnatee  it,  though  at  last  report,  they 
too  were  under  Its  protection. 
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PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr,  BROW^  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  American  veterans  are  perma- 
nently confined  to  wheelchairs.  One  or- 
ganization, first  formed  in  1947,  was  es- 
tablished by  paraplegics  to  ser\e  needs 
of  this  segment  of  our  population.  The 
organization.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America — or  PVA — runs  a  comprehen- 
sive program  ranging  ia.  areas  from 
housing  to  education  and  employment. 

On  February  24  I  introduced  two 
bills— H.R.  7439  and  H.R,  7441— calling 
for  incorporation  and  recognition  of  PVA 
by  the  Federal  Government,  In  order  to 
convey  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  and  intent  of  PVA,  I  include  the 
following  publication  describing  the  his- 
tory, purpose,  and  program  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America : 


PVA :  The  History,  Purpose,  and  Program  op 
THE  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

At  the  end  of  World  War  One  there  was  no 
need  for  an  organization  of  paralyzed  war  vet- 
erans. Anyone  sustaining  a  spinal  cord  in- 
jury resulting  in  paralysis,  whether  from 
war,  accident,  or  disease,  "was  soon  gone. 
usually  within  eighteen  months.  His  troubles 
were  over. 

Today,  thanks  to  penicillin  and  other  medi- 
cal miracles,  paralyzed  Individuals  live  on. 
Many  splnal-cord-lnjured  veterans  of  World 
War  Two  are  still  alive.  Their  ranks  are  in- 
creased every  year  by  accidents,  disease,  and 
the  hazards  of  military  service  in  peacetime, 
in  "cold  war."  and  In  "brush-fire  war." 

Tliese  men  and  women,  more  than  most 
human  beings,  have  problems,  needs,  and  un- 
fulfilled hopes.  Hence,  the  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America  (PVA) , 

"WHAT    WE    ARE 

PVA  is  an  organization  of  veterans,  male 
and  female,  who  have  served  honorably  in 
the  armed  forces  and  who  have  incurred  an 
injury  or  disease  affecting  the  spinal  cord. 
causing  paraplegia.  The  organization  is  non- 
profit, non-sectarian,  and  interracial,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  non-veteran 
paraplegics  as  well  as  veterans 

A  paraplegic  is  an  individual  who.  having 
suffered  spinal  cord  damage,  is  paralyzed 
below  the  point  of  damage,  generally  from 
the  waist  down.  (Persons  with  paralysis  of 
all  four  limbs  are  called  quadriplegics  i  Para- 
plegics nearly  always  cannot  walk,  have  lost 
control  of  some  internal  functions,  and  are 
confined  permanently  to  a  wheelchair. 

The  "cord  cases"  of  World  War  One  died 
off  quickly  from  pneumonia,  kidney  infec- 
tions, l5ed-sore  complications,  and  the  like. 
Those  of  World  War  Two  were  kept  alive  by 
antibiotics  and  by  improved  methods  of  sur- 
gery. There  then  remained  the  problem  of  re- 
storing them  to  useftil  living. 

Staying  alive,  overcoming  severe  disability, 
returning  to  usefulness,  being  accepted  by 
society — this  required  the  help  of  many 
skilled  people:  nerve  specialists,  stirgeons, 
internal-organ  specialists,  psychiatrists,  ex- 
perts in  physical  medicine,  nurses,  teachers. 
and  others.  It  also  required  the  will  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  patients  themselves. 

This  last  became  evident  as  early  .is  1946. 
Groups  of  paralyzed  veterans  organized  to 
help  each  other  solve  their  common  prob- 
lems. In  1947  representatives  of  these  groups 
met  at  the  Hines  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  near  Chicago  and  formed  a  national 
body. 

Today  PVA  is  a  federation  of  local  chap- 
ters that  run  their  own  affairs.  They  co- 
operate with  the  national  organization  and 
in  return  receive  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  it.  Chapters  extend  geographically  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Chicago  to  San 
Juan.  Tliey  pay  the  nominal  sum  of  one 
dollar  per  member  as  dues  to  national  PVA., 
All  other  chapter  Income  is  put  to  use  to 
serve  local  needs. 

WHAT     WT     DO 

A  paraplegic.  Just  after  his  injury,  has  .i 
galaxy  of  needs  and  problems.  Half  ills  body 
is  useless.  He  requires  guidance  and  encour- 
agement. He  must  learn  or  relearn  almost  all 
the  skills  and  arts  of  living — this  time  frorn 
a  wheelchair.  He  must  fight  his  way  upward 
from  a  hospital  bed  through  many  steps  to 
a  satisfying  life  in  normal  society, 

PVA  and  its  chapters  attempt  to  help  him 
In  that  fight: 

In  the  Hospital.  Prom  the  moment  of  his 
Injury  or  disease  until  he  Is  discharged  from 
the  hospital  as  'fully  rehabilitated."  the  par- 
aplegic patient  must  be  attended  cor.stantlv. 
Watch  must  be  kept  against  bed  sores,  kid- 
ney infection  bladder  Infection,  and  other 
complications,  any  one  of  which  will  threaten 
his  life.  He  mtist  also  receive  an  Intensive 
program  of  physical  rehabilitation,  to  train 
him  in  new  ways  of  using  his  body. 
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Natlona;  PVA  and  its  chapters  strive  un- 
ceaaingly  to  help  assure  the  patient  of  mecU- 
cil  and  rehabiuutlon  treatment  of  the  high- 
est quality  PVA  works  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  Washington  and.  through 
the  chapters  with  local  VA  hospitals  to 
maintain  and  where  possible  to  improve 
standards  of  medical  care  for  paraplegics 

In  Hou3\T\g  When  a  government  hospital 
discharges  the  paralyzed  veteran  he  has  been 
medically  rehabilitated  and  given  certain 
benefits  and  assistance.  But  his  flght  is  just 
starting  Per  example,  where  wi;:  he  :ive? 
The  home  or  apartment  he  lived  in  before 
his  injury  even  if  stlU  available,  is  almost 
surely  no  longer  adequate.  Stairs,  narrow 
doorways,  and  smail  bathrooms  win  not  ac- 
conunodate  hU  wheelchair 

The  .rhapt*r->  of  PVA  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  iocailng  apartments  suitable  for  a 
paraplegic  and  by  .id vising  members  'jn  the 
p'lrchaiie  or  building  of  homes  rhey  work  t<3 
influence  the  design  of  al!  new  housing,  both 
public  and  private,  to  make  It  priu-tlcal  for 
wheelchair  living 

/I  Transport  at  ion  Transportation  Is  the 
pnr.ipleglo  s  second  Immediate  problem  He 
cannot  use  the  usual  public  transit — bus  or 
subwav  .)r  street  car  He  cannot  tr.ivel  by 
taxi  C«r»use  of  the  prohibitive  oo«t  A  wheel- 
chair tBifi  the  strength  of  his  two  arms  can 
carry  him  only  so  far 

A  hand-controlled  automobile  is  the  only 
•inswer  Several  chapters  of  PVA  offer  their 
members  financial  aaslstance  In  bijylng  cars 
Several  .sponsor  driver- training  courses  for 
both  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics. 

In  Education  and  T'atnmg  To  get  a  de- 
cent Job  and  make  a  contribution  to  society 
the  paralyzed  veteran  must  start  or  continue 
his  education  or  vocational  training.  Usually 
this  means  'e- training.  In  skills  he  never  be- 
fore had 

A  very  important  function  of  PVA  Is  to  in- 
form and  advise  the  paralyzed  veter^in  on 
education  Eligibility  for  training  under  the 
OI  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  federal  programs 
Is  our  constant  concern  We  maintain  a  flle 
on  colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  train- 
ing schools  that  will  accept  disabled  students, 
are  accred.ted  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  -most  Important  — have  the  proper 
favilitiea  for  a  wheelchair  PVA  has  worked 
closely  *!th  federal  st,»te  and  local  agen- 
cies  to  expand   our  services  In   this  area. 

In  ErnpUfi/ment  The  next  gre.it  concern 
of  the  paraplegic  Is  a  Job  The  work  place 
must  be  able  to  accommodate  a  wheelchair 
and  the  work  must  be  such  that  it  can  be 
done  from  a  wheelchair  Al.so,  It  should  be 
satisfying  work  Finally  his  job  should  offer 
him  chances  for  growth  and  advancement — 
no  more,  no  less — th.m  any  worker  expects. 
commensurate  with  his  skills 

The  chapters  of  PVA  maintain  a  contin- 
uous survev  of  the  employment  situation  for 
their  members  Through  questlonn/ilres.  thev 
keep  track  of  those  desiring  Jobs,  the  types 
of  work  they  ran  do.  the  number  of  hours 
they  can  work,  and  so  on  Armed  with  this 
Information,  the  chapters  seek  prospective 
employers  on  behalf   jf  their  members 

A  major  task  is  educating  employers  to  the 
fact  that  the  paralvzed  person  can  do  pro- 
ductive work  at  ail  levels,  not  merely  the 
lowest  ones  National  PVA  conducts  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  public  education  through 
Its  ■'Employer  of  the  Tear"  awards,  made  on 
a  competitive  basis  Chapters  give  similar 
awards  on  the  local  level  We  also  work  closely 
with  the  President  s  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  Oovernor's  Committee  In  each 
^'ate 

In  Adjudicatujn  From  their  beginning,  the 
chapters  of  PVA  have  been  Involved  with  the 
problems  of  members  faced  with  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  before  government  agencies 
At  Its  1960  convention,  PVA  authorized  the 
setting  up  of  a  National  Service  Program,  In 
which  each  chapter  utilizes  the  .services  of  a 
member  experienced  In  such  work  to  pursue 
members  clalmw  The  cost  Is  underwritten  by 
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•he  national  organization.  The  program  has 
grown  steadily  .'rom  year  to  year  and  has  ex- 
panded to  give  service  to  many  aon-member 
veterans  iis  well  as  members 

In  S'x-tal  Inti-gratton  To  keep  him  from 
withdrawing  into  a  shell  of  helplessness  and 
depression  the  recently  disabled  Individual 
must  be  brought  InK.)  the  normal  relation- 
ships of  human  society  Suddenly  faced  with 
^erlous  disability,  the  Individual  Is  Inevitably 
subject  to  deep  and  longlastlng  depression. 
He  id  fearful  for  his  future  and  uncertain  of 
his  position  among  relatives  and  friends  and 
m  'he  <>utAlde  world 

Our  g<jal  m  PV.A  Is  to  bring  the  paraplegic 
I  ut  iif  this  frame  of  mind  before  he  becomes 
so  deeply  mired  that  recovery  Is  Impossible. 
Entertainment  sports,  and  travel  are  some  of 
'he  means  used  Chapters  provide  tickets  for 
the  theatre  and  spurting  events  We  arrange 
picnics,  dinners,  trips,  and  similar  affairs  to 
which  the  wheelchair-bound  can  come,  along 
with  his  spouse,  other  family  members,  or 
friends 

PV.A  and  the  chapters  sponsor  an  active 
program  <>f  sports  for  the  paralyzed  Basket- 
ball, archery,  races.  Held  events,  and  others 
have  proved  practicable  and  enjoyable  for  the 
wheelchair  disabled 

In  Li-gtilation  The  paraplegic  has  received 
the  severest  blow  short  of  death,  possible  to 
a  hiiman  being  Federal  government  and  the 
states  have  recognized  this,  they  attempt  in 
some  measure  to  compensate  both  veterans 
and  non-veterans  PVA  has  worked  to  en- 
courage this  attitude  It  has  supported  leg- 
islation to  assist  all  disabled  Individuals.  It 
has  been  Instrumental  In  establishing  cer- 
tain benefits  for  its  members  and  others 

Financial  assistance  In  buying  automobiles 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities Financial  and  legal  assistance  for  the 
.Slime  group  m  the  purchase  of  homes  In- 
creased compensation  and  tax  abatement  for 
the  service  connected  disabled  Liberalized 
pension  benetlu  for  those  with  non-.servlce- 
connected  disabilities  Nursing  care  and  med- 
ical supplies  for  the  non -service-connected. 
Special  uniu  for  the  disabled  in  federally- 
.isslsted  hiju.slng  project-s 

Further  legislative  alms  of  PVA  include 
Ciainlng  the  ofBclal  national  recognition 
'.hat  will  empower  us  u^  represent  our  mem- 
bers in  claims  before  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Supporting  bills  that  would  extend 
tax  deductions  and  aid  In  meeting  transpor- 
tation costs  to  all  seriously  disabled  Individ- 
uals Ottinlng  the  grunt  of  VA  benefits  to  all 
veterans  of  the  armed  services  including 
those  .serving  In  peacetime,  cold  war  '  and 
■  brushfire  war  '  Improving  programs  of  med- 
ical care  and  rehabilitation  for  all  of  the  most 
serli>uslv  disabled  Promoting  a  sliding  scale 
of  benefits  under  the  Social  .Security  program 
for  totally  disabled  Individuals  who  do  not 
now  qualify  because  of  lack  of  'quarters  of 
coverage 

WE     (XI     MORE 

T'j  heal,  train,  house,  and  encourage  the 
wheelchair- Ixiund  man  or  wonian  Is  not 
enough  There  are  many  other  difficulties  he 
iir  she  must  overcome  PV'.\  is  also  concerned 
with 

Arrtittrctural  Borrifrt  One  of  the  most 
neeilless  of  physical  handicaps  to  the  para- 
plegic Is  itepi  in  public  and  private  build- 
ings PVA  Is  acUvely  engaged  with  wveral 
fe<lerul  and  many  local  agencies  In  a  drive  to 
eliminate  or  neutralize  i  by  ramps  for  exam- 
ple i  outside  Hteps  and  inside  stairs  in  public 
buildings,  iuid  to  make  all  b\uldlngs  and 
other  facilities  usable  by  the  handicapped 

Spinal  Curd  Rrsrarch  From  Its  beginning 
PV.A  has  realized  that  .idjustlng  to  life  In  a 
wheelchair  is  ntii  \i\f  [larapleglcs  whole  an- 
swer He  must  also  have  'lopp  for  something 
bett.er  We  therefore  set  as  our  goal  what 
amounts  to  the  ultimate  dlssoluUon  of  the 
organization  -  through  the  search  for  a  cure 
for  paraplegia  and  quadrlplegla 

In  l!J47  we  founded  the  National  Paraplegia 
Foundation,   of   which   the  chief  function   Is 
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raising  and  disbursing  funds  for  spinal  cord 
research  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
from  PVAs  budget  have  supplied  the  life's 
blood  of  that  organization.  NPP,  as  well  a.s 
PVA,  also  promotes  public  education  for  tne 
prevention  of  the  temble  injuries  resulting 
in  paraplegia.  Both  alao  seek  (o  Interest  med- 
ical studenu  In  selecting  thU  fleld.  so  ur- 
gently requiring  expanded  medical  effort,  for 
their  clinical  and  research  work. 

Publications.  A  monthly  newspaper  that 
has  gained  International  recognition.  Para- 
plegia .Vcics.  18  a  PVA  pubUcaUon  It  Is  im- 
portant to  our  members,  to  other  paraplegics, 
and  to  all  Interested  In  paraplegia.  Mem- 
bers receive  It  as  part  of  their  membership; 
nonmembers  pay  a  nominal  subscription  fee 
With  coverage  of  activities  of  both  PVA  and 
NPP  as  well  as  other  news  Paraplegia  Nnn 
18  a  vital  source  of  Information,  education, 
and  enjoyment  to  its  readers. 

Also  pubUshed  by  PVA  Is  "Where  Turning 
Wheels  Stop'"  a  guide  to  living  and  eatlntt 
facilities  accessible,  on  a  global  scale,  to 
wheelchair  travelers.  With  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities, this  pamphlet  Is  republished  fre- 
quently in  expanded  editions.  It  Is  available 
on  request  to  anyone  interested. 

A  brochure  on  chapter  procedures  serves 
to  aid  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  PVA  chapters  Other  publications  belna 
planned  Include  an  employment  guide  and 
a  pictorial  information  brochure. 

Other  Organisations.  PVA  Is  Interested  not 
only  In  us  own  members  but  In  veterans  and 
the  disabled  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  World  Veterans  Federa- 
tion, the  International  Society  for  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Disabled,  the  Congreaa  of  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
and  other  groups 

A  National  Office.  Just  recently,  one  of  our 
greatest  needs  has  been  realized:  a  perm.»- 
nent  central  office  for  the  administration  "t 
all  our  programs.  This  has  been  set  up  n 
the  national  capital  It  provides  new  stimu- 
lus to  the  activities  aimed  at  achieving  our 
far-reaching  goals.  The  number  of  new- 
chapters  has  Increased  and  more  Increase  ;s 
anticipated  All  chapters  have  seen  growth  in 
their  membership.  This  is  evidence  of  a  re- 
birth of  PVA  <is  a  dynamic  giant  with  the 
zest  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Its  responsibil- 
ities .uid  the  power  to  fulfill  its  aspirations 

We  believe  that  the  paraplegic  can — in 
spite  of  his  handicap — live  normally  as  a  per- 
son and  a  citizen.  He  has  a  multitude  "i 
problems  to  face  They  arise  every  day.  They 
are   Inevitable,   but    not   Insurmountable 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  solution  of  every  one  of  these 
problems. 
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JOHN  R  BLANDPORD,  CHIEF  COUN- 
SEL OP  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES,  WRITES  ON 
ROLE  OP  CONGRESS  IN  NATION  S 
DEFENSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrai.e 
"Tell  It  like  it  Is!"  has  now  become  a  fa- 
miliar figure  of  American  speech,  aiid 
if  the  person  doing  the  telling  happens 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  thtn 
no  one  can  ask  for  anything  more 

This  Is  exactly  what  John  R.  "Russ" 
Blandford.  chief  counsel  to  the  Hou.<e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has  done 
in  the  March  1969  issue  of  Government 
Executive  magazine  Pew  people  are  bet- 
ter equipped  than  Russ  to  describe,  as 
the  title  of  his  article  reads,  how  "Con- 


gress Has  a  Role  in  Providing  for  Com- 
mon Defense."  The  article  follows  i 

CoNGKESS  Has  a  Rolx  In  Providino  for  Com- 
mon Detcnse 
( By  John  R.  Blandford) 

(Note. — John  Russell  Blandford,  a  native 
of  Buffalo.  N.Y  .  was  appointed  as  Counsel 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives,  In  January  1947,  and 
served  continuously  In  that  capacity  until 
his  app>olntment  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  December  1,  1963.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
( 1939,  cum  laude,  B.A.  degree) ,  and  Yale 
La\y  School  ( 1946  prlml  honoris,  LLB  degree) . 
He  Is  a  Brigadier  General  In  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  program,  having  served  In 
World  War  11  In  the  Tulagl-Ouadalcanal 
Campaigns  and  the  Cape  Gloucester-New 
Britain  Campaigns  in  the  Pacific.  He  received 
the  1966  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award 
in  the  field  of  Law,  Legislation,  or  Regula- 
tion, in  recognition  for  his  distinguished 
.■-ervlce  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.  and  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  law  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
District  of  Columbia  and  before  the  U.S. 
.Supreme  Court.  He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  fraternities.) 

Highlights:  1.  The  great  controversies  that 
irequently  take  place  between  Blxecutlve  and 
Legislative  Branches  of  Government  are 
solved — if  they  are  solved — when  the  leaders 
of  both  branches  sit  down  and  discuss  prac- 
ilcal  solutions;  2.  Congress  is  very  much 
aware  of  Its  powers  and  responsibilities  Init 
frequently  has  been  frustrated  In  its  efforts 
to  obtain  Information  upon  which  to  base  a 
decision:  and  3  Congress  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  development  of  new  Weap- 
ons systems. 

In  the  Carl  Vinson  Room,  the  main  com- 
mittee room  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  there  appears  a  plaque  with 
these  words: 

•U.S.  Constitution,  Article  1 — Sec.  8 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  . .  . 
To  raise  and  support  armies  . . . 
Provide  and  maintain  a  navy  . . . 
Make  rules  for  the  government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces." 

Only  space  limitations  prevented  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Mendel  Rivers,  from  In- 
cluding the  words,  "And,  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying  into   execution   the   foregoing   powers 

The  plaque  In  the  Carl  Vinson  Room  Just 
happens  to  be  located  directly  beneeth  the 
row  of  seats  where  Rivers  sits  when  he  pre- 
sides over  the  Committee. 

The  plaque  Just  also  happens  to  be  on  al- 
most eye  level  with  any  witness  who  appears 
before   the  Committee  to  testify. 

The  plaque  Is  a  reminder — and  not  even  a 
■;\-.btIe  one — to  members  of  the  Executive 
.Sranch  of  our  Government  that  the  Con- 
greaa has  the  power  to  raise  and  support  Arm- 
ies and  provide  for  a  Navy. 

These  pKJwers.  vested  In  the  Congress  by 
t  he  Constitution,  are  In  turn  delegated  to  the 
respective  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194fl 
provides  that  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, p>etltlon.  memorials  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  following  listed  subjects  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

Common  defense  generally; 

The  Department  of  Defense  generally.  In- 
cluding the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  generally; 

Ammunition  depots;  forts;  arsenals;  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  reservations  Eind  estab- 
lishments; 

Conservation,  development  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

Pay,  promotion,  retirement  and  other  bene- 
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fits  emd  privileges  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

Scientific  research  and  development  In  sup- 
port of  the  armed  services; 

Selective  service; 

Size  and  composition  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force; 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary 
for   the  common  defense. 

Having  established  the  broad  constitution- 
al responsibilities  and  the  legal  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Congress  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  exercising  its  power  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  the  obvious 
question  is  how  is  it  exercised? 

The  answer  Is  neither  black  nor  white,  al- 
though some  political  scientists  and  many 
candidates  for  masters  degrees  have  made  the 
effort. 

Most  of  us  were  taught — at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  our  education — that  "this  is  a  nation 
of  laws,  not  a  nation  of  men."  Philosophi- 
cally this  is  a  most  Impressive  cliche,  but  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  true. 

After  22  years  of  experience  as  Counsel 
and  Chief  Counsel  for  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  men  (under  com- 
plete control  of  women,  of  course)  with  laws 
as  the  broad  lines. 

The  great  controversies  that  frequently 
take  place  between  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches  of  Government  are  solved — 
if  they  are  solved — when  the  leaders  of  both 
branches  sit  down  and  discuss  p'-actical 
solutions. 

Sometimes  it  fs  a  "Walk  In  the  Rose  Gar- 
den" ^th  the  President;  other  times  It's  a 
compromise  that  is  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
even  though  It  does  not  fully  meet  the  law. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  Act  which  author- 
ized $1,605,000,000  for  naval  vessels  but 
added  this  language,  "of  which  amount 
$24a)600,000  Is  authorized  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  nuclear- p>owered  guided 
missile  frigates  shall  be  entered  into  as  soon 
as  practicable  unless  the  President  fully  ad- 
vises the  Congress  that  their  construction  Is 
not  In  the  national  interest." 

This  presented  an  Interesting  dilemma  to 
the  then-Secretary  of  Defense,  who  did  not 
favor  the  construction  of  two  additional 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates  (a 
previous  frigate  had  already  been  authorized 
and  funded). 

The  Congress,  through  Its  legislative  com- 
mittees, including  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energ;y  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, had  made  it  quite  clear  that  it 
strongly  favored  nuclear-powered  frigates. 

Notwithstanding,  the  then-Secretary  of 
Defense  persisted  in  his  opposition. 

But  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  position  of  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommended that  one  of  the  two  new  frigates 
be  approved,  and  that  work  begin  on  five 
smaller  nuclear-powered  escorts,  then  called 
DXGNs. 

The  appropriate  members  of  Congress  were 
consulted  and  agreed,  the  legal  requirement 
placed  upon  the  President  was  strictly  fol- 
lowed. Today  the  previously  authorized  frig- 
ate and  one  of  the  two  additional  frigates 
are  under  construction.  And  work  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  DXGNs  (which  now  closely 
resemble  the  frigates). 

Practical  men  obviated  the  challenge,  and 
both  sides  appear  to  be  content. 

The  Congress  is  very  much  aware  of  its 
powers  and  responsibilities,  but  frequently 
has  been  frustrated  in  its  efforts  to  obtain 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 

Military  and  civilian  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  committees  In  the  past 
have  been  faced  with  a  difficult  choice  if 
they  did  not  approve  the  official  jXMltlon  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

On  January  11,  1965,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  issued  a  memorandum  of  Defense 
witnesses.  The  memorandum  stated: 
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"Subject:  Congressional  Appearances  by 
Department  of  Defense  Witnesses 

"I  have  been  asked  by  prospective  wit- 
nesses to  provide  guidance  for  the  benefit 
of  personnel  of  the  Department  who,  Jn  the 
course  of  congressional  hearings,  afe  re- 
quired to  give  their  personal  opinions  on 
matters  concerning  which  a  Department  of 
Defense  position  has  been  established  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  If  pressed  for  his  per.sonal 
opinion,  the  witness  should  make  clear: 

"1.  that  his  personal  views  were  expressed 
(if  such  be  the  fact)  to  appropriate  authori- 
ties within  the  Defense  Department  before 
the   departmental   position   was   established; 

"2.  where  his  views  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  departmental  decision,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  views,  he  has  accepted 
and  will  abide  by  the  departmental  position; 
and 

"3.  the  considerations  or  factors  which 
support  the  decision;  in  other  words,  the 
pros  and  cons  on  the  issue  involved." 

This  Imposed  an  almost  impossible  burden 
on  the  witness.  He  not  only  had  to  be  pressed 
for  his  personal  opinion,  but  when  asked, 
he  had  to  give  the  pros  and  cons  and  then 
became  an  advocate  for  a  position  which  he 
may  have  opposed. 

How  could  the  Committee  members  obtain 
the  advice  they  needed  and  sought  unless 
qualified  witnesses  were  permitted  to  express 
themselves  freely? 

■This  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  which  requires 
that  future  appointments  of  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations  will  be  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Until  this  law  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1969,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appointed  for 
a  four-year  term. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  In  appKJlntlng  a  man  for 
four  years  and  appointing  a  man  for  one  or 
two  years,  with  the  hope  of  reappointment 
for  another  one  or  two  years  based  upon  his 
ability  to  vociferously  support  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  new  law  providing  for  a  four-year 
term  for  all  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  first  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  if  enacted  into  law  It  would 
vrtden  the  scope  of  the  testimony  received 
from  military  witnesses.  The  Oommlttee  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  law 
has  been  fully  Implemented  more  complete 
testimony  will  be  received  from  military  wit- 
nesses than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  decision-making  process  In  our  frame- 
work of  government  sometimes  produces 
rather  strange  results.  If  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  has  been  dealing  with  Defense 
problems  for  many  years,  makes  a  .statement 
concerning  a  weapons  system  or  military  re- 
quirements, he  Inevitably  will  be  blasted  by 
certain  news  media.  But  If  a  man  who  has 
been  running  an  auto  plant  is  appointed  a 
military  secretary,  any  pronouncement  he 
may  make,  no  matter  how  short  a  time  he 
had  been  in  office,  it  is  considered  by  that 
same  media  as  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John. 

To  paraphrase  Vice  President  Barkley :  We 
know  how  they  are  appointed,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  how  they  be- 
came anointed. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons  systems. 

We  all  point  with  pride  to  the  nuclear 
submarine.  Some  people  think  the  Navy  in- 
vented it.  Actually,  the  Navy  was  not  very 
favorably  inclined  toward  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine until  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  other  conamittees.  sis  well  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  got  in  the  act.  It 
was  practically  forced  down  the  Navy's 
throat. 
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As  t  ma'.ter  of  fact  the  reactors  for  the 
prototypes  ind  for  the  Nautilus  and  the  Sea 
Wji-  were  tKiujfht  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommisBlon   and  provided  free   to  the  Navy 

The  Comnilttee  on  Armed  Services  fought 
for  nuclear-p<jwered  frigates  igalost  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Department  of  Defense  Any- 
body who  Cin  read,  write  and  add  must  agree 
that  nuclear  power  la  better  than  conven- 
tional power  when  It  comes  '.o  running  ships, 
partlcul.irly  major  combat  vessels  But  ;t  lias 
been   a   fight    to   get    nuclear-powered   ships 

The  Air  PVirce  la  very  proud  of  its  airlift, 
bit  they  had  not  moved  off  dead  center  until 
Congressman  Mendel  Rivers  t^jok  on  our  air- 
lift— or  lack  of  it-  is  a  personal  project  and 
eventually  obtained  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  C  130«,  and  thereafter  the  C141s  and 
now  the  C-5As 

Today  the  Air  Force  Is  very  proud  of  Its 
airlift  They  believe  they  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal,  and  they  have,  but  it  took  the 
prodding  of  the  Congress   to  do  It 

Congress  plays  a  much  Kreater  role  In  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  of  the  Cnlted 
States  than  many  people  realize  They  have 
the  ability  to  make  decisions  and  the  compe- 
tence to  choose  imong  alternatives  And  for 
tho«e  who  clamor  the  loudest  for  civilian 
contro)  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is  well  to  re- 
member there  Is  no  greater  civilian  control 
tnan  the  Congress  of  the  Cnlted  States 


SECRETARY  FTNCH S  STATEMENT 
BEFORE  THE  COM\nTTEE  ON 
EDUCATION    AND   LABOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

'iT    WLSfONSIN 

I.V  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker.  Robert  Pinch,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Monday  to  testify  on 
legislation  pending  before  th*-  committee 

Secretary-  Finch  .s  testimony  is  a  com- 
prehensive, forthright  and  useful  analy- 
sis by  the  new  administration  and  .serves 
as  an  excellent  example  of  the  commit- 
ment and  concern  which  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Pinch  have  to  improving 
the  Nations  educational   opportunities 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
foil  text  of  the  statement  :n  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  I  urge  my  colleatrues 
to  review  it  for  a  picture  of  trends  in  edu- 
cational policy: 

Statimxnt  op  Hon  Robert  H  Finch.  Secar- 
TA«T  or  He.*i.th    Eofc.^rioN.  and  Welfare 

Mr  Clialrman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  vou 
this  mornlnt;  in  my  flrst  appearance  before 
this  Conunlttee  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  high  priority  this 
Administration    places   on    pducatlon 

We  firmly  support  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  We 
also  support  the  concept  of  advance  funding 
for  education  programs  in  order  to  assure 
more  orderly  planning  and  expenditure  L>f 
funds  by  State  and  local  agencies 

We  also  support  the  concept  of  long-term 
authorization  of  proven  programs  to  give 
greater  stability  to  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
e<lucatlonal  system  However  we  are  now 
conducting  a  careful  review  of  existing  pro- 
gr-wns.  and  we  expect  this  pr'Jcess  to  produce 
some  more  substantive  recommendaUons  for 
Improvements  in  ESEA  Therefore,  at  this 
time  I  would  proposed  that  the  legislation 
be  extended  only  through  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
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with  the  understanding  that  I  wUl  return  to 
this  Commute*"  with  further  recommenda- 
tloii-s  at  ii  later  date 

One  of  nur  greeteat  concerns  is  to  find 
better  way.s  to  meet  Wie  educational  crisis 
in  the  cltlee  S<h')<il  pW>ple  and  board  mem- 
t>»Ts  ^-roBs  the  country  .ire  frightened  by 
what  they  .ire  calling  the  Youngitown  phe- 
nomenon'- the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schools  for  lack  of  funds  Cities  like  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago.  Baltimore  Ixjs  Angeles,  and 
Detroit,  to  ruune  a  few.  are  facing  severe  fi- 
nancial crises  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
m.ide  the  most  strenuous  efforts  vi  obtain 
additional  res<jurces.  and  are  still  rinding 
their  needs  to  be  far  beyond  their  capacities. 
The  core  cities  contain  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  the  poor  .ind  educationally  de- 
prived, and  they  ure  experiencing  mounting 
lUfflcultles  in  finding  adecjuate  resources  to 
suppt.rt  their  school  .systems 

According  to  the  study.  'Crisis  In  Educa- 
tion" 

The  average  Negro  student  In  the  core 
city  schiMji  is  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
broken  home  Hum  the  average  white  student 
in  the  .school  He  is  more  likely  to  come  from 
I  poor  lumliy,  more  likely  to  come  from  a 
large  family  more  likely  to  live  in  a  crowded 
home,  more  likely  to  live  In  substandard 
housing.  HKjre  likely  to  be  forced  to  work 
part-Ume  more  likely  to  change  schtiol  dis- 
tricts and  schools  more  likely  to  attend  a 
school  with  serious  social  problems,  and  more 
likely  to  be  a  dropout   ' 

This  study  Conducted  by  Hve  Congressmen 
I  four  of  them  members  of  this  Committee  i 
found  that  ghetto  vouths  attend  schools  with 
a  po<jrer  academic  curriculum  and  learning 
environment,  generally  poorer  facilities  and 
fewer  libraries  books,  and  llbrarlan.s  than 
-suburban  schools  rhelr  teachers  are  also 
different  from  ihtwe  teaching  m  the  .suburbs 
they  are  more  likely  to  have  .attended  a  col- 
lege which  gives  less  than  a  regular  teaching 
certificate,  more  likely  to  have  scored  lower 
on  verbal  aptitude  tests,  thev  are  absent 
slightly  more  than  suburban  teachers,  and 
they  are  required  to  teach  more  students  per 
class. 

As  a  result,  the  study  concludes 
It  becomes  obvious  that  merely  offering 
identical  educational  opportunities  to  urban 
Negroes  and  suburban  whites  will  not  begin 
to  serve  the  goal  of  equivalent  skills  upon 
entering  the  Job  .market  The  environment  of 
the  urban  Negro  student  makes  him  more 
difficult  tx)  reach  than  the  suburban  white 
student  Identical  education  svstems  will 
leave  the  urban  Negro  behind— and  thev 
have 

America  must  create  an  urban  education 
system  attuned  to  the  environmental  disad- 
vantages from  which  urban  .students  suffer 
If  the  urban  Negro  and  the  suburban  white 
are  ever  to  enter  the  Job  market  with  equiv- 
alent skills  the  envlronmentul  advantage  of 
the  suburban  student  must  In  effect  be  equal- 
ized by  an  educational  advantage  of  the 
urban  student  Put  In  other  words,  urban 
education  must  be  made  superior  to  sub- 
urban education  If  the  graduates  of  both  are 
to  have  equivalent  skills 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  these  conclu- 
sions The  necessity  for  providing  quality 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  children  in 
jur  cities,  as  In  rural  .weas.  rises  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  poverty's  children;  it  Is  Impera- 
tive for  the  sake  of  all  In  .in  Increasingly 
urbanized  America. 

This  problem  will  be  imong  the  most 
Imjxjrtant  priorities  m  our  search  for  Im- 
proved ways  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
America's  schools  and  school  children  We 
must  devise  better  approaches  and  methods 
to  assure  that  needed  funds  get  to  our  central 
city  school  systems. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  at  the  out- 
set that  evaluation  Is  a  necessary  foundation 
for  effective  Implementation  and  judicious 
modification    of    our   existing    programs.    .At 
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this  point  evaluation  is  probably  more  Im- 
portant than  the  addition  of  new  laws  to  an 
already  extensive  list  of  educational  statutes 
Evaluation  will  provide  the  Information  we 
re<|ulre  to  strengthen  weak  programs,  fully 
supp.irt  effective  programs,  and  drop  those 
which  slm[>ly  are  not  fumillng  the  objectives 
intended  by  the  Congress  vilien  the  pro- 
grams were  originally  enacted 

Evaluation  In  the  field  of  education  has 
not  played  its  part  In  the  management 
proce.ss  at  HEW  in  the  past  for  three  reasons 
(1)  useful,  thorough  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional programs  is  extremely  difficult.  i2\ 
such  efforts  are  necessarily  long-range  .n.d 
require  long  lead-time  In  the  accumulation 
of  data,  and  (3i  funds  for  evaluation  h.T\e 
been  insufflrlent  for  an  effective  program 

.Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  a  provision 
be  added  to  H  R  514  that  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  1  percent  ,.f 
appropriated  program  funds,  across-the- 
board,  for  program  evaluation  Language  that 
would  carry  out  this  recommendation  is 
attached 

This  approach  to  the  funding  of  evaluation 
Is.  as  you  know  so  well,  not  a  new  departure 
In  the  health  field,  statutory  authority  has 
been  provided  and  used  for  setting  as.de  a 
fraction  of  appropriated  program  funds  lor 
this  purpose  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  extending  this  concept  to  the 
field  of  education 

There  .ire  a  number  of  other  Important 
problem  areas  which  we  are  now  reviewing. 
In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
some  changes  which  we  would  recommend  in 
H  R     514 

-Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Individual  titles  of 
the  legislation  up  for  renewal.  My  predeces- 
sor testified  e.irller  about  the  scope  and 
activities  of  most  of  these  programs,  and  I 
will  not  take  your  time  today  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  facts  and  figures,  which  I  am 
appending  to  this  testimony  (Appendix  A\ 
and  lisk  to  have  included  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  of  my  own  views  on  what  these  figures 
add  up  to  In  terms  of  the  promise  of  these 
programs 

TITLE    I    or    ESEA 

Title  I  of  the  ESEA.  though  representing  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  the  annu.il 
Federal  budget,  is  HEW's  largest  effort  to 
focus  funds  on  a  single  and  pressing  problem 
in  American  education.  Since  the  program's 
inception  3  years  ago.  local  educators  have 
used  some  $3  billion  under  Title  I  in  their 
search  for  more  effective  ways  to  educate  the 
children  who  for  decades  have  come  out  on 
the  short  end  of  our  education  process:  the 
children  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Last  month.  President  Nixon  reaffirmed 
this  Administration's  commitment  to  explore 
all  possible  means  to  attack  the  human  costs 
of  poverty.  We  know  that  education  must  be 
one  of  the  major  weapwns  for  that  attack. 
As  the  President  has  said  of  the  anti-poverty 
effort.  '  Precedenu  are  weak  and  knowledge 
imcertaln  "These  past  years  of  increasing 
Federal  involvement  have  begim  to  make 
clear  how  vast  Is  the  range  of  what  we  do 
not  know,  and  how  iragUe  are  projections 
based  on  partial  understanding.  But  we  have 
learned  some  lessons  about  what  works  and 
what  does  not  " 

On  the  education  front.  It  Is  Title  I  that 
has  been  teaching  us  those  lessons;  It  is 
Title  I  that  Is  making  it  poeslble  for  local 
educators  to  put  them  to  work.  Perhaps  the 
moet  Important  function  Title  I  has  served 
has  been  to  focus  the  attention  of  educa- 
tional leadership  at  the  local  and  State  level 
on  the  specific  disadvantages  and  speci.U 
educational  needs  of  poor  children.  It  has 
made  the  public,  educators,  and  legislators 
alike  more  aware  that  our  school  system  has 
not  done  enough  to  ensure  poor  children  a 
more  equal  chance  in  lile.  and  that  many 
more  resoiirces  and  energies  are  going  to  have 
to  go  Into  the  effort. 
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Title  I  has  marked  the  flrst  commitment 
of  resources  on  a  national  scale  to  help  com- 
bat the  inadequacies  In  schooling  presently 
offered  the  poorest  and  neediest  of  our  chil- 
dren While  the  current  level  of  Title  I  fund- 
ing does  not  nrwilch  the  tremendous  need, 
It  has  at  least  given  some  16.000  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  the  chance  to  face 
the  task  ■with  something  more  than  good 
intentions  It  has  brought  special  educa- 
tional services  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
children  It  has  encouraged  new  and  more 
relevant  teaching  approaches,  bolstered  mo- 
tivation to  stay  in  school,  enhanced  cultural 
exposure,  and  brought  medical  care  and  even 
food  to  children  who  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bounty  and  benefits  of 
.American  life  were  hopelessly  beyond  their 
reach  Title  I  has  also  provided  important 
support  lor  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
school  administrator 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  It  la  Important 
to  recognize  the  hard  limitations  of  Title  I. 
Its  effort  to  upgrade  education  for  disad- 
vantaged children  has  faced  a  number  of 
serloxis  obstacles,  many  of  them  Inherent  In 
the  nature  of  the  problem  First  of  all,  since 
the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
have  been  so  long  overlooked,  we  are  only 
Just  beginning  to  come  up  with  some  firm 
ideas  about  how  these  children  can  be  most 
eSectlvely  educated.  Second,  many  of  the 
approaches  that  have  emerged  are  costly,  re- 
quiring specially  trained  staff  and  equipment 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  Title  I  resources. 
And  third,  compensatory  education  must 
oear  the  burden  not  only  of  compensating 
for  Inadequate  schooling,  but  also  of  com- 
pensating for  all  the  other  deprivations  of 
the  child's  total  environment. 

.Administration  of  Title  I  funds  has  In 
many  cases  limited  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
trrnm.  Late  appropriations  have  been  a  per- 
sistent problem  for  local  educators.  It  Is 
hardly  fair  for  us  at  the  national  level  to 
ask  that  loc.vl  school  systems  develop  well- 
planned,  comprehensive  Title  I  projects  when 
'A'e  cannot  even  guarantee  them  a  particular 
level  of  funds  on  which  to  plan.  It  Is  hardly 
.ipproprlate  for  us  to  look  to  local  adminis- 
trators for  quality  education  and  for  fresh 
.ipproaches  to  the  problems  of  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  youngsters  when  they  re- 
ceive funds  at  mid-year  or  later:  when  they 
can  hire  only  the  teaching  staff  passed  over 
,tt  prime  hiring  time  in  the  spring;  when 
summer  activities  must  be  planned  and 
:-taffed  well  after  June.  Therefore,  I  heartily 
endorse  advance  funding  of  Title  I,  well  be- 
:ore  the  school  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
to  be  used.  « 

Title  I's  Impact  has  also  been  limited  by 
I  he  tendency  of  local  administrators  to  try 
to  reach  as  many  children  as  possible  with 
available  Federal  funds.  In  many  school  dis- 
tricts, this  has  meant  the  dilution  of  projects 
to  the  point  that  few  children  receive  the  full 
range  of  services  they  need  to  make  clear 
educational  progress.  Certainly,  we  would 
like  to  see  every  disadvantaged  child  In 
America  benefit  from  Title  I.  However,  we 
tr.ust  recognize  that  this  goal  is  not  presently 
teaslble.  not  only  in  terms  oX  the  level  of 
support,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  state  of 
knowledge:  we  do  not  know  Just  what  ap- 
proaches are  moet  effective,  or  how  they  can 
be  reproduced  in  other  school  systems. 
Therefore,  we  are  currently  urging  State  and 
l.jcal  Title  I  administrators  to  focus  their 
money  on  a  comprehensive  range  of  services 
lor  those  children  most  In  need  of  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  changes  I  be- 
lieve would  improve  the  administration  of 
Title  I.  One  would  facilitate  Joint  funding  or 
programs  by  two  or  more  agencies.  This  and 
other  minor  and  technical  amendments 
which  I  suggest  be  included  in  the  bill  at 
this  time  are  described  in  Appendix  B  of  my 
testimony  and  I  hope  they  will  speak  for 
themselves.  The  attached  language  also  sup- 
plies some  omissions  from  the  bill  which  I 
understand  are  inadvertent.  These  changes 
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do  not  represent  an  exhauistive  list  of  pyossl- 
ble  Improvements  to  Title  I.  Many  other  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  have  been  made. 
We  Intend  to  give  these  extensive  considera- 
tion, and  we  may  want  to  recommend  fur- 
ther improvements  or  new  initiatives  at  an- 
other date. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
formula  of  Title  I,  an  issue  that  has  been 
running  through  these  hearings.  Like  all 
formulas  attempting  to  deal  with  complex 
social  Issues,  it  is  not  perfect  and  will  always 
be  to  some  extent  a  product  of  compromise. 
As  I  unders'tand  the  formula,  it  uses  the  only 
national  poverty  data  available.  Even  though 
decennial  census  data  do  become  rapidly  ob- 
solete in  our  highly  mobile  society,  the  legis- 
lation does  utlliM  annually  current  AFDC 
data  as  a  modifier,  and  under  the  1967 
amendments,  the  States  are  given  consider- 
able authority  to  change  the  basis  for  dis- 
tribution where  they  can  show  that  they  have 
more  realistic  data.  The  fact  that  this  au- 
thority is  virtually  unused  may  indicate  that 
an  alternative  Is  not  easy  to  come  by. 

I  do  not  have  any  recommendation  for 
change  at  this  time,  but  I  might  add  my  voice 
to  the  many  who  have  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quinquennial  census.  Its  ur- 
gency may  be  some'what  dimmed  iis  we  pre- 
pare for  the  1970  Census,  but  if  action  is  not 
taken,  we  will  not  be  ready  for  1975. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Title  I  program, 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  continuing  review, 
and  we  will  bring  before  you  any  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  formula  ■which  might 
emerge  from  such  a  revle'w.  if  they  offer  a 
promise  of  improvement. 

EXTENSION    OF    TITLES    II,    III.    AND    V    OF    ESEA 

Moving  now  to  the  other  titles  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
following  program: 

The  Title  II  program  for  School  Library 
Resources,  Textbooks,  and  Other  Instruc- 
tional Materials. 

The  Title  III  program  for  Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services,  and  for 
Innovative  projects. 

The  Title  V  program  for  Strengthening 
State  Educational  Agencies. 

Title  II  provides  State  allocations  for  the 
purchase  of  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, periodicals,  films,  video  tapes,  and 
other '  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials.  It  is  estimated  that  44  million  of 
the  Nation's  public  and  private  school  chil- 
dren have  benefited  from  Title  II  since  1966. 
In  addition.  Title  II  has  helped  to  stimulate 
the  establishment  of  thousands  of  new 
public  school  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

Title  III  offers  100  percent  grants  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  innovative  and  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  projects 
(the  PACE  program:  Projects  to  Advance 
Creativity  in  Education).  Since  the  pro- 
gram's inception,  over  2,800  Title  III  projects 
have  been  funded,  serving  some  10  million 
school  children  and  school  personnel.  This 
fiscal  year,  75  percent  of  the  funds  and  about 
1,000  projects  are  being  administered  by  the 
States.  The  remainder  of  the  fund,  support- 
ing approximately  200  projects,  are  funded 
directly  through  the  Office  of  Education. 
Next  year,  of  cotirse,  the  States  ■will  be  over- 
seeing all  local  projects,  except  those  con- 
tinuing from  prior  years  on  special  projects 
grants  from  the  Commissioner. 

At  the  national  level,  top  priority  for 
Title  III  projects  has  gone  to  strengthening 
education  for  disadvantaged  children  in  core 
cities,  equalizing  minority  group  education. 
Imprtivlng  educational  opportunities  in  Iso- 
lated rural  areas,  and  setting  up  model  pro- 
grams for  early  childhood  education. 

These  PACE  projects  were  Intended  to  pro- 
vide new  Innovative  thrusts  into  the  educa- 
tional process,  with  successes  to  become 
models  for  general  application.  The  purpose 
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is  critically  important;  after  3  years  and 
one  major  administrative  turn  ( from  local 
to  predominantly  State  control!.  1  doubt 
that  \^•e  can  truly  measure  Title  Ill's  impact. 
I  think  the  program  should  definitely  be  con- 
tinued, with  a  special  eye.  however,  to  retain- 
ing the  "model  building"  emphasis.  Once  a 
model  has  been  shaped  and  i)erfected.  Its 
future  funding  should  not  coristuute  a  drain 
on  Title  Ill's  seed-money. 

Title  V  authorized  grants  to  .State  educa- 
tion agencies  to  help  thern  identify  needs  In 
elementary  and  .'secondary  education  and 
exert  State  leadership  for  chaiige  Tne  sta- 
tistical and  supervisory  services  formerly 
provided  under  Titles  X  and  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  are  now  being 
lurded  under  Title  V  of  t'ae  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Five  percent  of 
each  State  allocation  is  reserved  for  .'-i)ecial 
project  grants,  and  10  ]>ercent  goes  to  local 
education  agencies  for  their  use  in  strength- 
ening local  leadership  and  identifying  local 
needs 

With  the  help  of  Title  V.  over  1,000  pro- 
fessionals were  added  to  state  education 
agencies  in  1968  alone.  Title  V  funds  and 
the  extra  personnel  they  support  have  en- 
abled States  to  broaden  cons-c.Itative  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  education  agen- 
cies. Tliey  have  provided  for  the  coordination 
of  planning,  development,  and  research  co- 
operation at  the  State  level  Funds  have 
also  bolstered  State  management  capabili- 
ties, and  increased  other  services  to  local 
:-.gencies,  such  as  school  and  teacher  accredi- 
tation. 

Overall,  these  program?  have  fhown  their 
worth,  even  under  limited  funding,  and  we 
vlil  be  looking  with  interest  at  the  fully 
develoi>ed  St.ite  role  in  connection  with  Title 
III  of  the  ESEA  beginning  next  fiscal  year. 
This,  coupled  -.vith  tlie  strengthening  effects 
of  Title  \".  may  set  the  direction  for  futtue 
aid  programs. 

TITLE  VI.   EDUCATION   OF   HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

An  extension  is  requested  for  Part  -A  of 
Title  VI.  the  State  grant  program,  for  Part  B. 
the  Regional  Resource  Centers:  for  Part  C, 
Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Centers; 
and  for  Part  D,  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel and  Information  on  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Part  A  of  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  -Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  assist  them  in  the  initiation, 
expansion,  and  Improvement  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  It  has  made  an  Impact  both 
In  terms  of  short-range  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives and  programs.  In  many  States,  It  has 
stimulated  Increased  State  and  local  expend- 
itures and  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  it  has  stimulated 
greater  awareness  of  handicapped  children, 
their  needs,  and  methods  to  meet  these  needs 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  adminis- 
trators, both  regular  and  special  education 
teachers,  and  personnel  in  various  nonschool 
agencies  working  ■with  the  handicapped 

Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  182.000 
handicapped  children  will  receive  benefits 
this  school  year  under  this  program. 

Parts  B,  C.  and  D  of  Title  VI  are  still  in  the 
first  stages  of  development. 

Part  B  of  Title  VI  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  Regional  Resource  Centers.  Four 
such  Centers  will  be  selected  for  establish- 
ment this  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $125,000 
each. 

These  Centers  will  provide  the  backup  re- 
sources to  enable  the  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  to  do  more  effective  teaching.  They 
will  handle  the  work  of  the  diagnostician, 
curriculum  development  specialist,  educa- 
tional evaluator,  and  media  specialist. 

Part  C  of  Title  "VI  authorizes  centers  and 
services  for  deaf-blind  children.  8  to  10  of 
which  will  be  established  this  year  and  next 
vear,  Tliese  centers  will  serve  the  large  new 
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populAtlon  (am  MtUnat«d  1.350 1  of  de&f- 
btlnd  children  struck  by  the  Ovrmaii  meaalea 
epidemic  of  1904  &nd  1965  who  are  now  3  and 
4  years  old  Currently,  only  about  100  of 
approximately  550  school-age,  deaf-blind 
children  are  enrolled  In  special  claaaes  wtth 
instruction  designed  for  tbelr  dual  handicap, 
and  preschool  programs  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent The  new  centers  will  t>e  located  strategi- 
cally to  serve  a  ptipulatlon  and  geographic 
region,  rather  than  an  area  within  State 
boundaries 

Part  D  of  TlUe  VI  authorizes  a  program  to 
establish  and  support  special  Information 
centers  and  to  recruit  young  people  for  tt\o 
special  education  professions. 

rrrLX  vii.  8ii.iNGr*L  ed'tation  pkocham 
One  of  our  most  popular  new  programs  Is 
the  Bilingual  Education  Program,  and  wp 
recommend  that  it  be  extended  This  pr<i- 
grani  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
Uon&l  needa  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  In  schi:)ola  having  a  high 
concentration  of  such  children  from  families 
of  low  income  The«e  children,  who  number 
around  }  mlKlon  of  schcHj:  age  are  deprived 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  because  of 
their  limited  communication  skills  For  ex- 
ample the  approximately  l-j  million  Span- 
tafa-spaaklng  children  of  school  age  in  the 
t^c  soottawestem  States  average  7  1  years  of 
school  as  compMLred  with  11  1  years  for  all 
school  children  in  the  region 

Altogether  the  Office  of  Education  received 
313  preliminary  prop<jaa;a  requesting  over  Ml 
minion  for  projects  to  deal  ^Ith  this  ever-in- 
creasing problem  Of  theoe,  78  were  selected 
for  funding  this  yeaj  >it  a  c<jat  of  »7  5  mil- 
lion These  projects  w!l!  nerve  some  t390<J<) 
pupils.  84  percent  of  them  In  urban  com- 
munities The  majority  of  projects  will  deal 
with  children  fro«n  Spanish-speaking  b^vck- 
grounds;  Ave  deal  with  American  Indian 
dialect  backgrounds  fjur  deal  with  students 
from  P'lrtuguese-speaking  families,  and  two 
deal  with  children  fr>m  Prench-speakmg 
backgrounds  The  pnjjects  are  :(x:ated  In  22 
States,  ind  Include  preschool  storefnjnt  cen- 
ters, the  development  of  special  curriculum 
materials,  inaervlce  education  in  bilingual 
methodology  for  bilingual  stafTs,  and  sum.- 
mer  blllng\ial  pr'jgrama  This  pnjgram  holds 
great  prfimlse  for  children  with  language  dlf- 
flcultleo  which  prevent  thorn  from  obtalnmg 
the  full  benefits  of  our  educational  system 
Through  bilingual  instruction,  they  will 
•onie  to  speak  and  comprehend  two  lan- 
guagea  with  equal  cumpeteno*  and  with 
pride  m  their  bUlngual  heritage 

One  'f  the  ameadnaents  I  am  recommend- 
ing would  make  children  in  Indian  schools 
eligible  for  services  under  this  tlUe 

TtTt-s  VI !r.  oaopotrr  putvention  p«o<;ram 
Section  807  of  Title  VUI  .f  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .\mendn3ents  .>f 
:»a7  PL  90-247 1  authorizes  the  Dropout 
Prevention  Pr-agram  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  educational 
practices  tor  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
dropouts  m  urban  and  rural  schools  having  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
incume  families  and  a  high  dropout  rate 
This  program  holds  great  promise,  and  we 
ask  that  It  be  extended 

The  Office  of  Education  received  a  total  of 
369  preliminary  proposals  for  participation 
m  the  Drf>pout  Prevention  Pr'igram  more 
than  167  million  waa  requeat«l  by  the«e  pro- 
poaals  Since  the  total  appropriation  w.^s  (5 
million  >nlv  20  prellmuiary  proposals  have 
been  selected  Ujcal  educational  agencies  may 
receive  up  to  I2O.0O0  each  for  comprehensive 
program  pinioning  P-jrmal  propx^als  win  be 
submitted  bv  each  agencv  In  May  rJ69  and 
only  about  10  will  be  made  operational  this 
year  The  rest  can  be  funded  for  operations 
In  fiscal  year  1970  if  the  Increased  funds  re- 
quested  are  appropriated 

TTTLB   vin    oisacMi.v.\'noN    \cTivTnrB 
Section  806  of  the  E3ementary  and  Second- 
ary Eduoatl.jn  Act  of  1965  authorLzee  Jlseeml- 
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nation  activities  and  new  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  U)  rural  areas  All  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  In  this  section  are  now  en- 
compassed by  the  more  comprehensive  pro- 
visions for  collection  and  dlsaemlnatloa  oi 
information  and  technical  assistance  In  Sec- 
tion 303  of  Title  III  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  which  authorlzen 
the  iippropriailon  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
i\ecee»ary  through  Hscal  year  1972  In  fact. 
Congress  specified  in  Section  .^03 (ei    that 

.Section  806  of  the  EUementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educ.iUon  Act  <if  1965  shall  beoonru: 
inetTectlve  the  rtrst  fiscal  year  for  which 
lunds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
.  1-1  ir^s  of  this  Section." 

Tfip  Budget  lor  hscal  year  1970  requests 
funds  under  Section  303.  therefore  Section 
806  does  not  need  to  be  extended 

ADULT    B.^.•^I(•    EDfCATION 

We  support  an  extension  of  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  program  This  program  has  been 
m  successful  operation  and  Is  meeting  the 
e.staWlshed  need  for  adult  literacy  and  edu- 
atlotial  deficiency  of  a  population  that  Is 
increasingly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing education  for  every  man  and  woman 

PrSLlC  t^WS  SIS  AND  874    (IMPACTXD  AREAS  i 

My  predecessor  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress draft  legislation  substantially  modi- 
fying the  entitlement  formula  and  making 
other  substantive  changes  in  P  L  874  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  important,  however,  at  this 
point  to  note  that  a  major  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral impacted  area  programs  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Battelle  Institute  under  au- 
•luiruv  and  funds  granted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress We  expect  this  study  to  be  c<MnpIeted 
by  tl'.e  end  of  the  vear  and,  after  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  recommendations,  we  may  wish 
to  return  with  proposals  for  modlflcatlon  of 
the  Public  Ijaiis  874  and  815  programs 

In  the  meantime,  and  In  the  light  of  pro- 
posed budgetary  levels  for  these  programs. 
I  would  urge  an  amendment  to  5  5(cl  of 
Public  Law  H74.  sti  that,  whenever  appropri- 
ations are  insufficient  to  meet  all  entitle- 
ments In  full,  the  funds  would  be  applied 
toward  satisfying  entitlements  under  sec- 
tion 3 1  a),  involving  so-called  "A"  children 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, before  funds  are  applied  to  entitlements 
under  S3(bi  with  respect  to  "B'"  children 
wh.ise  parents  do  not  live  on.  but  work  on 
Federal  property  This  amendment  would 
protect  the  .'5chool  districts  receiving  a  large 
prop<jrtlon  of  their  schrwl  budget  from  this 
program  Of  the  138  districts  where  Im- 
pacted .ireas  grants  equal  25 T  or  more  of 
school  revenues,  130  received  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  such  grants  under  section  3(ai  ) 
Under  the  amendment  we  propose,  any  re- 
duced appropriations  would  only  affect  dis- 
tricts which  receive  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  their  revenues  from  Impacted 
grants,  largely   under  section  3(bi 

CON(  t.USlON 

I  have  ilmltetl  my  testimony  at  this  time 
mainly  to  the  Issues  presented  by  HR  514 
and  to  'echnlcal  and  clarifying  amendments 
which  the  Def>artment  desires  There  are,  of 
course,  much  broader  educational  Issues 
presented  by  the  extension  of  the  Elemen- 
tarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

We  recognize,  for  example,  that  the  need 
to  si.mpUfy  the  administration  of  programs 
at  both  Fe<leral  and  State  levels  has  been  a 
continuing  »ncern  of  this  Committee  and 
of  Individual  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  While  we  are  not  vet  prepared  to  make 
specific  recotmnendatlons  along  these  lines, 
one  of  the  goals  ..f  this  Administration  Is  the 
consolidation  and  simplification  of  the  many 
•ategorlcal  grant  programs  We  would  wel- 
come any  congressional  Initiative  to  con- 
solidate some  of  the  State  grant  programs 
without  changing  their  character  In  ways 
that  would  prejudice  any  future  recommen- 
dation of  this  Administration 

There  are  a  variety  of  approaches  that  can 
be  taken  to  consolidate  elementary  and  sec- 
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ondary  education  programs.  For  example.  <ine 
which  could  provide  major  and  Immediate 
benent  to  the  States  would  be  to  amend  Title 
V  to  consolidate  the  administrative  set- 
asidee  from  the  various  titles  of  ESEA  into 
one  fund  to  be  used  by  the  States  accordn.,^ 
to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Commissioner 

Another  possible  area  of  consolldailcn,, 
which  oould  greatly  simplify  and  Improve' 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
programs,  relates  to  those  providing  equip- 
ment  and  Instructional  materials.  Titles 
which  might  be  considered  for  consolidation 
in  this  area  Include  Title  II  of  ESEA  (  Ubrarv 
resources,  and  textbooks  and  Instructional 
materials).  Title  III  of  hfDEA  (equipment 
and  Instructional  materials).  Title  V'-A  of 
NDEA  (counseling  and  guidance  services i, 
and  Section  12  of  the  National  Poimdatlcn 
on  the  Aru  and  the  Humanities  Act  (in- 
structional equipment  for  arts  and  humani- 
ties) It  may  even  be  possible  to  consolidate 
these  programs  into  a  bn  ader-purpose  grai,- 
There  could  be  a  number  of  advantages  \r, 
such  program  consolidation,  even  beyond 
the  administrative  Improvements  One  of 
these  could  well  be  to  make  available  to  non- 
public school  children  and  teachers  instruc- 
tional equipment  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
make  library  resources  and  textbooks  avail- 
able under  Title  II  of  ESEA.  Equitable  par- 
ticipation of  nonpublic  schools  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  removal  of  matching  provisions 
and  the  addition  oif  a  Federal  by-pass  las  In 
Title  II  of  ESEA). 

Similarly,  the  Battelle  Institute  study, 
which  seeks  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
may  have  significant  bearing  on  the  shape 
of  Federal  assistance  to  federally  affected 
areas  In  the  future.  It  may  shed  light,  for 
example,  on  the  question  of  whether  chil- 
dren in  low-rent  public  housing  should  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
President  Nixon  has  also  advised  us  to 
welcome  the  clash  of  new  ideas  as  a  neces- 
sary price  for  educational  progress  One  way 
we  plan  to  do  this  Is  through  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  schools,  where  suc- 
cessful approaches  and  promising  new  Ideas 
In  education  can  be  Identified  and  developed 
Ever  since  Sputnik,  the  necessity  to  Im- 
prove the  relevance  and  the  quality  of 
American  education  has  been  apparent,  but 
our  efforts  to  And  the  moet  effective  ways 
to  accomplish  this  has  proliferated  and 
broadened  The  original  emphasis  on  the 
uses  of  science  and  technology  has  given 
way  to  the  more  recent  recognition  ot  the 
multiple  educational  handicaps  of  a  third 
of  out  Nation's  children  ESEA  and  other 
Federal  programs  have  helped  develop  many 
.significant  approaches  to  cure  various  educa- 
tional ULs,  but  these  have  had  two  serious 
limitations  (1)  a  narrow  approach  to  Iso- 
:  ited  segments  of  the  curriculum  or  popu- 
lation, and  i2i  weak  or  Inconclusive  findings 
on  the  extent  of  educational  impact  and  the 
reasons  therefore 

No  existing  approaches  or  combination 
of  approaches  can  be  confidently  labelled 
as  models  for  educational  progress  In 
.^merlca. 

We  believe  that  this  situation  can  be  Im- 
proved We  plan  to  establish.  In  partner- 
ship with  Stave  and  local  authorities,  a  net- 
work of  experimental  schools  which  will  at- 
tempt to  design  models  of  comprehensive 
educational  environments.  T'heee  will  incor- 
porate the  beat  Ideas  that  have  been  devel- 
oped In  the  past  decade  and  focus  them  on 
the  most  Important  social  and  educational 
Issues  which  face  our  schools.  An  import- 
ant feature  of  these  experiments  will  be  a 
thorough  and  rigorous  documentation  of 
their  educational  processes,  so  that  we  can 
know  with  confidence  what  educational  ap- 
proaches win  likely  work,  in  what  circum- 
stances, to  overcome  the  educational  dis- 
abilities of  our  children. 

I  have  already  stressed  our  Intention  of 
developing  educational  programs  which  will 
better    meet    the    critical    problems    of    our 
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core  cities.  There  are  other  major  areaa 
which  we  Intend  to  explore:  for  example,  the 
need  for  new  and  expanded  means  of  edu- 
cating the  handicapped. 

Today  I  urge  the  Committee  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
through  fiscal  ye«u-  1972.  rather  than  fiscal 
year  1975  as  proposed  by  UJt.  514.  This 
would  accomplish  the  Immediate  and  presa- 
ing  goal  of  providing  sufficient  authorization 
to  allow  for  advance  funding  of  Title  I.  It 
would  provide  continuity  -to  local  school  ct- 
riclals,  assuring  them  that  programs  begun 
under  the  Act  will  not  be  suddenly  termi- 
nated. And,  such  an  extension  would  allow 
for  an  orderly  pljase-ln  of  any  new  or  re- 
vised programs  which  may  be  suggested  by 
the  results  of  our  various  studies.  When  I 
return  to  propose  more  substantive  changes 
or  additions  to  current  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  I  would  also 
hope  to  support  a  longer  extension  of  this 
legislation. 


STEAM-ELECTRIC  POWER  AND 
THERMAL  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    IflCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uar>--February  1969  issue  of  the  Sport 
Pishing  Institutes'  Bulletin  carries  an 
outstanding  article  entitled,  "Steam- 
Electric  Power  and  Thermal  Pollution." 
In  addition  to  pointing  out  the  growing 
threat  from  thermal  pollution,  this  arti- 
cle discusses  some  of  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  to  combat  this  hazard  to  our 
water  and  fisheries  resources.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  be  familiar  with  the 
ix)ints  made  in  this  article,  with  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  its  text  at  this  point 
:n  the  Record: 

Steam-Electric  Power  and  Thermal 

POLl-UTION 

(Note. — Summary  of  remarks  by  R.  H. 
Stroud,  Executive  Vice  President,  Sport  Flah- 
ing  Institute,  during  panel  on  "Industry  and 
Environment."  at  the  15th  Annual  Invita- 
tional Conservation  Conlerence  sponsored  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  December  12, 1968.) 

The  current  expansion-rate  of  the  steam- 
electrlc-statlon  (S.E.S.)  Industry  seems  to 
have  surprised  many  aquatic  ecologlsts  and 
conservationists  by  ( 1 )  the  rapidity  of  Its  ex- 
pansion and  (2)  Its  insatiable  appetite  for 
cooling  water.  The  first  circumstance  gener- 
ates controversy  through  competition  for 
sites  often  otherwise  desired  for  natural  re- 
source refugla  or  outdcwr  recreation.  The 
second  clrcumatance  poses  a  new  threat  ot 
wldepread  massive  fft.erTnai  pollutiont 

The  question  when  a  state  of  pollution  may 
exist  Is  greatly  simplified  when  tied  In  with 
the  concept  of  desired  use.  Thus,  IX  there  Is 
no  Impairment  of  desired  use  by  the  pres- 
ence or  addition  of  any  man-caused  factor, 
there  is  no  pollution. 

Waste  Cooling  Water  Is  a  PoUutant.  The 
term  thermal  pollution  should  be  applied 
only  to  situations  where  thermal  loading  ex- 
erts some  adverse  effect  on  the  use  of  water- 
ways— and  upon  the  occupying  aquatic  life, 
which  suppiorts  a  diversity  of  vital  recrea- 
tion. For  example,  hot  vrater  discharged  by 
a  sugar  processing  plant  at  Fremont.  Ohio, 
resulted  in  losses  of  fish  In  the  Sandtuky 
River  during  January.  1967,  and  again  in 
January,  1968.  As  a  consequence  the  North- 
em  Ohio  Sugar  Compcmy  Indemnified  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources  In  the 
amount  of  $3,241 — possibly  the  first  case  of 
an  Indemnity  payment  for  a  flah-kiU  caused 
by  thermal  pollution.  As  a  further  conse- 
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quence,  a  condenser-water  cooling  system  has 
since  been  Installed  at  the  plant,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  recurrence  of  fish  kills. 

Steam  Plants  Heat  Huge  Water  Volumes. 
The  natural  runoff  In  the  contlguotis  48 
United  States  averages  about  1,200  billion 
gallons  per  day.  Withdrawals  of  water  for 
various  uses  aggregated  about  221/2  per  cent 
of  runoff  in  1965,  expiected  to  rise  to  37  per 
cent  by  1980  and  to  75  per  cent  by  2000.  Cool- 
ing water  for  steam-electric  power  plants  is 
much  the  greatest  single  withdrawal  use  of 
water.  This  use  amounted  In  1966  to  7  per 
cent  of  total  runoff,  projected  to  rise  to  more 
than  16  per  cent  by  1980  and  to  about  50 
per  cent  by  the  year  2000 — If  conventional 
once-through  cooling  procedures  would  still 
be  generally  employed  at  that  time.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  strong  trend  toward  nuclear- 
fuel  S.E.S. ,  with  14  nuclear  plants  already 
constructed,  75  under  construction,  and  11  In 
final  planning  stages.  Although  nuclear-fuel 
S.E.S.  now  account  for  only  5  per  cent  of 
thermal-electric  power  production,  they  will 
be  generating  35  per  cent  by  1980. 

Obviously,  America  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  In  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power.  It  la  estimated  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  more  water  for  cooling  purposes  will 
be  required  in  nuclear-fuel  than  In  foesll- 
fuel  S.E.S.  Thus,  there  is  an  obvious  urgent 
ecological  necessity  to  Incorporate  means 
of  controlling  the  discharge  of  waste  heat 
Into  the  aquatic  environment  There  Is  equal 
urgency  to  start  off  with  adequate  control 
and  not,  once  again,  have  to  rely  en  much 
more  costly  after-the-fact  abatement. 

Accelerating  Power  Production  Requires 
New  Planning.  The  time  Is  here,  now,  when 
the  S.E.S.  Industry  must  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  provision  for  dissipation  of  waste 
heat,  required  to  protect  the  aquatic  ecology, 
is  fully  as  much  a  part  of  the  normal  cost 
of  doing  business  as  is  the  cost  of  genera- 
tors that  are  required  to  prcxluce  the  elec- 
tricity. It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
added  cost  of  cooling  S.E.S  thermal  effluents. 
even  If  It  should  amount  to  several  million 
dollars  per  plant,  is  a  very  small  fraction 
of  overall  plant  capital  investment — which 
may  total  $200  million,  perhaps  more! 

Actual  cost  of  cooling  amounts  to  about 
0,14  mill  (V7  of  one  mill:  there  being  10 
mills  per  penny)  to  be  added  to  basic  pro- 
duction cost  of  about  V3  cent  per  kllowatt- 
hotir — I.e..  less  than  3  per  cent  additional. 
As  we  calculate  it,  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
adding  about  $1.00  annually  to  average 
household  electric  bills. 

Several  jxissible  methods  for  handling  the 
waste  heat  discharged  with  cooling  waters 
are  available,  viz: 

(1)  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  Indus- 
try leaders  have  already  publicly  rejected 
Once-TtiTOugh  Cooling,  or  a  continuation 
of  the  past  do-nothing  policy.  This  fact 
doubtless  refiects  Its  nearly  universal  de- 
nunciation by  ecologlsts  and  conservation- 
ists. It  seems  clear  that  high  discharge  tem- 
peratures, often  at  the  level  of  115°  F.  (or 
more) ,  cannot  be  tolerated  on  a  massive 
scale  either  In  Inland  waters  or  in  many 
coastal  situations.  The  fact  that  such  tem- 
peratures could  "cook"  proteins,  deactivate 
enzymes,  stimulate  the  production  of  toxic 
materials  within  the  bodies  of  flshee,  and 
create  many  other  vital  hazards  to  ftsh  life, 
seems  at  last  to  be  gaining  recognition. 

(2)  Use  of  Evaporative  Cooling  Towers 
generally  represents  a  distinct  Improvement 
over  the  unacceptable  laissez-faire  practice 
of  doing  nothing.  Unfortunately,  the  large. 
plnch-walsted  (hyperbolic)  chlmney-Uke 
structuree  Involved  may  (as  at  TVA's  Para- 
dise f086ll-fuel  S.E.S.  In  Kentucky)  be  as 
much  as  320  feet  In  diameter  and  437  feet 
high,  possibly  larger.  Their  construction, 
however,  does  not  assure  that  temperature 
of  discharge  waters  vrtll  be  reduced  entirely 
or  even  very  close  to  that  of  Intake  waters. 
Normal  use  of  Evaporative  Cooling  Towers 
would  serve  to  lower  the  Induced  tempera- 
ture differential  between  Intake  and  outlet 
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by  at  least  half.  With  sufficient  recircula- 
tion, however,  a  three-fourths  reduction 
might  reasonably  be  expected, 

(3)  A  variant  on  the  open-clrcmt  cooling 
system  incorporates  the  Cooling  Pond,  which 
cools  largely  by  heat  radiation  from  the  sur- 
face, as  well  as  partly  by  evaporation  Cool- 
ing Ponds  may  reduce  evaporation  rates 
somewhat,  thereby  possibly  saving  some 
water.  Coohng  Ponds  are  specially-con- 
structed artificial  reservoirs  that  may  be 
rather  large.  For  ex.^mple,  a  l.OOO-megawatt 
plant  would  require  a  2,000-acre  lake  with 
fifty-fool  maximum  depth. 

(4)  The  advanced  system  design  of  Closed- 
Circuit  Cooling  Is  evidently  preferable  In 
many  situations.  This  approach,  employing 
forced-air  radiant  heat-exchangers  In  some- 
what the  same  manner  as  a  fan-cooled  auto- 
mobile radiator,  may  well  have  the  potential 
capability  of  eliminating  thermal  pollution  as 
a  byproduct  of  the  S  E.S.  industry  in  suitable 
climatic  locations.  It  can  also  save  substan- 
tial quantities  of  economically-valuable  wa- 
ter that  would  otherwise  be  lost  through 
consumptive  evaporation. 

Some  combination  of  open-circuit  evapora- 
tive cooling  and  clooed-clrcuit  radiant  cool- 
ing may  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
methodology  in  many  climatically-trouble- 
some situations  Other  possible  solutions,  only 
superficially  researched  thus  far  land  scarce- 
ly at  all  as  to  ecological  feasibility),  are 
largely  speculative,  perhaps  decades  removed 
from  practical  application — if  ever  practi- 
cable. These  include  a  variety  of  suggested 
beneficial  uses  for  this  source  of  low-grade 
heat  In  aquaculture.  outdoor  recreation,  home 
heating,  etc.  Certain  other  suggested  means 
of  "managing"  the  waste  heat  seem  to  repre- 
sent little  more  than  minor  variations  of  the 
unacceptable  system  of  once-through  cooling. 

PRESENT    SrrV.^TION PROGRESS   AND  PROBLEMS 

As  matters  currently  stand,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  problem  of  thermal  pollution 
Is  amenable  to  control.  The  legal  machinery, 
related  administrative  policy,  and  necessary 
technology  are  all  clearly  available. 

Among  a  recent  listing  of  47  conventional 
(fo6sll-fuel)  new  steam  plants  or  plant  addi- 
tions of  500  megawatts  or  larger,  only  seven 
incorpKjrated  cooling  towers,  five  employed 
cooling  ponds.  21  used  once-through  cooling, 
and  14  were  not  reported.  Among  an  October, 
1967,  listing  of  32  nuclear  S.E.S.  of  500  mega- 
watts or  larger  capacity,  already  completed 
(2)  or  under  construction  (30),  only  seven 
Incorporated  cooling  towers,  and  the  rest  had 
been  planned  to  employ  once-through  cool- 
ing. 

Obviously,  many  revisions  of  design  must 
be  effected  in  the  near  future  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  in  consequence  of  ex- 
pected public  outcry.  That  an  aroused  pubUc 
opinion  Is  the  key  to  effective  resolution  of 
these  matters  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  utilities  have  announced  recent 
revisions  of  former  plans  so  as  to  Incorporate 
newly-planned  cooUng-tower  facilities. 

Some  Evidence  of  Progress.  The  Portland 
General  Electric  Company  recently  decided 
to  employ  a  natural-draft  cooling  tower  at 
Its  proposed  Trojan  nuclear  power  station. 
Instead  of  using  2,000  cf  .s.  of  Columbia  River 
water  in  once-through  cooling.  This  may  be 
an  extremely  Important  precedent  in  Indus- 
trial leadership  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  In 
the  Atlantic  Northeast,  the  Vermont  Yankee 
Nuclear  Power  Corporation  has  changed  Its 
original  plan  to  pass  two-thirds  of  the  aver- 
age annual  flow  of  the  Connecticut  River 
through  Its  proposed  nuclear  SJE.S.  at  Ver- 
non, Vermont.  It  will  construct  cooling  tow- 
ers in  order  to  avoid  overheating  the  river. 

On  the  Green  River,  Kentucky,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  changed  previously- 
planned  once-through  cooling  of  Its  huge 
coal-fired  Paradise  Steam  Plant  and  has  al- 
ready constructed  the  world's  three  largeet 
natural-draft  cooling  towers  to  prevent 
thermal  pollution.  The  Houston  Power  and 
Light  Company  has  also  recently  decided  to 
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employ  c<joUng  towers  to  prevent  thermal 
pollution  Mf  Trinity  Bay  Tex/La  during  op- 
eration there  of  large  nuclear  expanalon  units 
planned  to  augment  Its  existing  SES 
facilities 

The  Oe<jrgla  Power  Company  is  t<>  be  par- 
ticularly ci>mmenclecl  f.:>r  its  recently  an- 
nounced decision  to  employ  a  closed-circuit 
cooling  tower  system  at  ita  planned  nuclear 
pf>wer  plant  on  the  Altamaha  River  near 
B.ixlev  Cfeorgla  All  waste  heat  will  be  dis- 
sipated into  the  atmosphere,  not  Into  the 
river  A  new  plant  to  be  located  >n  the 
Etowah  River,  near  Cartersvllle.  (ieorgla.  will 
Include  slmiiar  water  cockling  devices-  as  ala<j 
will  new  expansion  units  .»t  their  Hammond 
Plant  on  the  Coosa  River  near  Rume.  Georgia 

3<;ime  UrKent  Unresolved  Pr  >blems  While 
It  Is  posBlble  to  point  to  i  gratifying  measure 
of  progress,  many  other  proposed  .S  E  S  re- 
main as  unresolved  threats  to  the  aquatic 
ecology  Among  those  are  the  new  nuclear 
steam-puwer  plants  that  Florida  Power  and 
Ught  Company  is  constructing  at  Turkey 
Point,  on  Florida  s  southern  Blsoayne  Bay 
In  the  midwest,  the  Commonwealth  Edls<jn 
Company  Is  planning  a  complex  of  seven 
large  nuclear  power  plants  on  Lake  Michigan, 
to  be  constructed  by  1975  On  nearby  Lake 
Erie,  the  T  )ledo  Edison  Company  propose* 
to  b»tW  a  large  nuclear  power  plant  on  a 
Ttiarsia-iire  west  of  Toledo  Ohio  Similarly 
the  large  Bell  Station  nuclear  plant  Is 
planned  by  the  New  York  State  Electric  and 
Gas  Corporation  for  construction  on  Lake 
Cayig.i  near  C'jrnell  University  a  particu- 
larly serious  matter 

In  these  and  many  other  situations,  all  too 
many  utility  officials  remain  antagocUstlc  to 
cooling  their  thermal  effluent — m  the  face  of 
a  clear  trend. 

The  need  Is  not  snoject  to  reasonable 
doubt  the  tools  are  already  available,  the 
battle  lines  are  clearly  drawn  Its  up  to  the 
public,  as  usual,  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
to  all  concerned  that  it  will  not  tolerate 
gradually  accumulating  degradation  of  en- 
vironmental quality  at  the  hands  of  the 
SES  industry  any  more  than  It  will  at  the 
hands  of  any  other  polluters. 


SEX  EDUCATION     TEACHING.  MOR- 
.ALIZING.  OR  TERRORIZING^ 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOt7t3I.\N.\ 

I.N   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    March  12.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
tlr.u«l  mtfre.st  of  parents  of  our  country 
over  the  sex  education  revolution  In- 
crea,ses 

life  Lines,  of  Dallas.  Tex  .  a  patriotic 
voice  of  freedom,  ha^  devoted  several  is- 
sues of  their  publication  to  preparing  a 
carefully  researched  article.  "Why  Go 
Slow  on  Sex  Education"  includlnii  recent 
reports  of  lawsuits  and  parental  alarm 
which  I  place  at  this  point  m  my  re- 
ma  rlcs 

'Prom  Life  Lines.  Dec  6.  1968] 
Why  Go  Slow  on  Stx  "Education"' 
What  13   'sex  education  "■ 
What  are  we  doing  right''  Wrong? 
Are  we  teaching'  Moralizing''  Terrorizing'' 
Why  the  lawsuits  and  controversy^ 
What   la  SIKCCS:'   What  are  Communist* 
doing  In  It' 

Should  we  do  nothing  until  we  know  what 
we  are  doing ^ 

Questions  about  sex  education  In  50".  of 
.Americas  schools  have  the  fervor  of  those 
asked  by  Columbus'  sailors  as  they  sailed  out 
of  Paloe.  Spain,  In  1492  to  sail  the  ocean  blue. 
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Like  the  Spaniards,  the  teachers  and  schol- 
ars knew  where  they  wanted  to  go  unlike 
them  sex  educHtlon  was  'aunched  on  a  sea 
of  Red 

The  trouble  was  partly  because  sex  edu- 
Mtora  were  confused  about  how  and  when  to 
reach  their  goal  Then.  Trouble  Number  Two 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  the  form  of  SIECDS. 
a  frenetic  flock  of  scholars  and  Commiiiilsts — 
hut  more  on  that  later 

Sex  education  found  itself  short  on 
teacners  long  before  the  late  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm for  sex  e<}ucation  courses  burst 
forth  Thus,  the  need  for  capable  teachers 
on  ■sexuality"  hit  the  scho<:>ls  very  hard 
The  wiys  and  means  committee  of  academe 
IS  st:ll  foundering  as  to  the  best  approach  to 
take  toward  educating  students  responsibly 
on  sex  As  if  the  almve  shortcomings  weren't 
enough,  the  nallon'.'j  schools  came  up  with 
«  surfeit  of  shocking  extremist  concepts  from 
peculiar  sources  they  all  too  greedily  ac- 
<-epied  The  result  has  been  controversy  and 
.awsult* 

Many  parents  aren't  too  keen  .ibfnit  sex 
education  at  s<-ho<>i,  e\en  though  endeavors 
at  home  may  be  woefully  lacking  SrhtKil 
officials  say  they  have  Inherited  sex  '.cach- 
ing by  default  of  the  parrnts 

Two  nitlonal  inaga/lnes  the  Saturday 
Ei'-ning  Punt  and  .\tcCall.i  •  have  done  well 
in  presenting  the  staiuH  of  .sex  i»ducatlon  In 
the  United  States  t<iday  F:a<h  report  quotes 
the  same  authorities  and  largely  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  sex  education  may  be 
a  good  thing,  but  why  rush  It.  take  chances 
and   maybe   ruin   a   noble  effort? 

The  two  magazines  say  sex  education  has 
become  a  fad  in  American  education."  thai 
sex  education  Is  here  now.'  that  'spirited 
agitation  comes  before  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  of  people  prepared  to  teach.  "  and 
that  rolling  in  this  land  is  a  loud  "sex-edu- 
cation bandwagon  '  "The  reason  for  the  con- 
troversy Is  aex  education  Is  new  •  in  the 
senjie  of  its  wide  application,  and  there  are 
few  standards  and  too  many  conflicting 
views 

That  both  should  agree  there  Is  a  mad 
ruah  for  sex  education  is  interesting  Sex 
cours«8  are  being  fried  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  and  the  reason  may  not  be  what  the 
magazines  seem  'l>  itidlcate:  no  .sex  educa- 
tion at  home,  so  'he  parents  tossed  It  to 
the  schools 

The  motivation.  It  appears,  is  SIECUS.  and 
therein  lies  a  tale  that  both  magazines  did 
not  know  or  care  ui  pass  on 

SIECUS  means  Sex  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Council  of  the  US  and  Is  touted  bv 
the  Po.if  .li  by  far  the  most  Influential  orga- 
nization shaping  the  strticture  of  American 
sex  education  ■  McCalla  says  SIECUS  Is  the 
high-voltage,  nonprofit.  miKst  important 
force  In  sparking  sex  education  In  schools.  " 
SIECUS  Jets  Its  personnel  to  any  Institution 
seeking  help,  adds  \tcCaHs 

SIECUS'  Family  Life  Education  FLEt  sex 
courses  are  certainly  high-voltage  Parents 
who  have  seen  the  subject  material  for  slx- 
to-ten  year  old  students  axe  shocked,  sensln^^ 
a  feeling  not  unlike  a  .spllt-.second  rule  m  an 
electric  chair  Kindergarten  through  third 
grade  classes  are  shown  .slides  of  animal  copu- 
lation and  parents  under  counterpane,  and 
are  disked  to  spell  the  names  (jf  human  geni- 
tals and  polysyllabic  terms  referring  to  sexual 
situations,  actions,  mlnl-perverslons.  after- 
maths and  chemical  changes 

Fourth  thniunh  sixth  graders  i  ages  9.  10 
11  )  are  treated  to  a  simple  and  prurient  FLE 
description  of  the  .sex  act.  before,  during  .mu 
after  FLE  then  delves  deeper  Into  terms 
referred  to  above  and  asks  the  students  -o 
write  a  paper  on  their  opinion  of  extra-marl- 
tal  Intercourse,  .ind  on  the  curious,  topical 
non     sequlturs.      "My     Parents     EStpect     Too 
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•  Saturday  Evening  Post.  June  28,  McCall's. 
January.  1968. 


Much   Don't  Expect  Enough  of  Me"  Debates 
are  a.s^lgned  on.  "I  have  a  right  to  do  as  i 
please  "  and  "the  meaning  of  the  word  good 
the  latter  debate  to  have  "no  real  conclu- 
sion" 

Such  are  some  matters  left  unattended  by 
the  Post  and  McCall's  Also  unmentloned 
was  SIEX7US'  corporate  or  personnel  connec- 
tions with  Sexology  magazine.  New  York, 
which  concerns  Itself  with  such  high  moral 
aids  as  'Alcohol  C«n  Solve  .Sex  Problems" 
and  "Group  Sex  Orgies"  It  Is  a  sex  maga- 
zine exploiting  sex  for  monetary  and  Ideo- 
logical gain,  whose  personnel  are  highly 
placed  In  .SIEXTUS  and  who  are  pwurlng  sex- 
ual teaching  "aids"  down  the  throats  u! 
schools  and  school  children  The  lawsuits 
which  followed  PLC's  Introduction  to  schools 
could  hardly  .have  been  unexpected. 

Who  Is  with  SIBCUS?  At  last  word.  Isadore 
Rubin  Wiia  second  vice-president  of  Sexology 
and  treasurer  of  the  SIECUS  board.  He  w:is 
Identified  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
( HCUA I .  on  May  3.  1955.  "as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  "  and  refused  to  tell 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
In  1952  If  he  had  ever  been  a  member  f 
the  Communist  Party  " 

The  'alnted  as.soclatlons  of  Seiologis 
and  .SIECU.S'  personnel  with  other  cau.«es 
both  politically  and  sexually  shady,  form  a 
story  th.it  seems  possible  only  In  Action 

A  CO- founder  of  SIBCUS.  who  Is  also  i 
Board  Consultant  of  Sexology.  Is  reputed  '  v 
.lies  of  the  HCUA  to  have  been  connectfd 
with  three  Communist  fronts  which  sought 
the  outlawing  of  atomic  warfare  (a  most 
laudable  and  noble  goal)  and  the  repeal  jf 
the  1950  Internal  Security  Act.  Both  alms 
are  supported  by  Moscow. 

Another  Board  Consultant  of  Sexology  anj 
Board  Director  of  SIECUS  has  published  i 
story  admitting  that  he  "Aas  .sexually  initi- 
ated grand-maternally— and  in  homosexu- 
ality, paternally  i  Note  forgive  our  fu/7v 
phrasing  -this  journal  Is  sent  to  .school  li- 
braries .iiHl  this  subject  matter  is  perforated 
with  pitfalls) 

A  highly-placed  official  of  Sexology  h.is 
listed  two  birthplaces  in  W'/io'.s-  H'^io  in  Coni- 
rnerce  and  Industry,  has  worked  with  an  or- 
ganization which  invited  .lUeged  Communi.st 
folkslnger  Pete  Seeger  to  entertain,  and 
whose  wife  sold  tickets  for  a  Soviet-American 
friendship  group  affair  attended  by  a  Soviet 
editor  and  a  Communist  lawyer 

SIECUS  also  uses  the  pamphlet.s  of  a  piil)- 
llshlng  house  headed  by  a  man  who  was 
identified  as  a  Communist  bv  L^iuls  Budeiiz 
in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  .\t  the  same  time  it  recom- 
mends a  book  by  ex-Blshop  JanL-s  Pike,  plus 
other  selections  which  state  that  adultery, 
perversion  and  premarital  sex  relations 
should  be  condoned  Perhaps  It  is  not  acci- 
dent that  such  material  and  people  are  work- 
ing hard  to  follow  the  Communist  command- 
ments to  corrupt  the  young  and  destroy 
American  .standards  of  morality 

The  reaction  to  this — described  by  the 
Post  as  coming  from  all  sides.  Including  "die- 
hard conservatives  who  oppose  any  Uber.i!- 
Izing  trend" — has  been  vociferous  and  dedi- 
cated Mrs  A",  a  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
woman  has  spend  $1,400  of  her  own  money 
fighting  FLE  and  SIECUS  whose  material  she 
describes  .is  subversive  and  pornographic"' 
Redwood  City  resldenu.  shocked  by  SIECUS 
magical  .ind  speedy  intrusion  Into  local 
schools,  have  started  a  recall  movement 
against  the  local  school  board  through  the 
efforts  of  VOTE  i  Voters  Organized  for  Trustee 
Election  i  Redwood  City  would  have  reason 
to  be  up  in  arms,  even  If  FLE  material  were 
harmless;  Mrs  A  says  FLE  Teachers'  Re- 
source Guides  are  available  at  the  San  Mateo 
County  Superlntendent"s  office  In  Redwood 
City,  "that  Is.  If  you  have  the  right  creden- 
tials "'  Mrs.  A  Is  rightfully  susplcloios  that  \'. 
FLE  doesnt  have  anything  to  hide  from  par- 
ents, why  the  secrecy? 
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The  Resource  Guide  books  for  1969  came 
out  m  November  and  are  being  shipped  to  900 
counties.  "Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  keep 
these  new  editions  from  the  parents."  says 
Mrs    A.    "but  we'll  get  them  somehow." 

At  the  same  time,  a  county  group  known 
as  Citizens  for  Parental  Rights  Is  working 
with  VOTE  At  a  recent  school  board  meeting, 
"1.500  angry  parents  attended."  says  Mrs.  A. 
Two  weeks  later,  a  thousand  similarly  con- 
cerned parents  descended  on  a  local  school 
board  meeting.  The  parent  roundups  were 
organised  by  persons  such  as  Mrs.  A  who 
went  door  to  door  to  gain  support  for  the 
fight  against  FLE. 

Redwood  City  Is  not  alone  In  the  fight. 
Mrs  Barbara  Richards,  a  leader  against  FLE 
and  SIECUS  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  reports 
that  "Parents  In  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  are 
attempting  to  sue  their  school  board  because 
of  methods  and  materials  being  used  in  sex 
courses  In  the  elementary  grades."  Parents 
in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Incensed  about  the  slides 
t>elng  shown  first  graders,  '"are  attempting  to 
sue  their  school  board."  Santa  Anans  were 
treated  to  a  SIECUS  maneuver  which  back- 
fired with  parental  Indignation;  The  Oar- 
den  Grove  District  hired  Its  sex  education 
coordinator  two  months  before  the  school 
board  passed  the  program. 

Particularly  disturbing,  as  well  as  pre- 
senting an  almost  Insoluble  moral  question 
amid  sex  educatlon"6  runaway  momentum, 
is  FI>E"s  high  school  Instruction  In  the  use 
of  oral  and  other  contraceptives.  Indignation 
grows  unbearable  (.\frCa;/"s  terms  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  sex  education  "the  outer 
limits  of  poor  taste")  when  a  parent  learns 
his  daughter  has  been  given  a  list  of  ten  In- 
.--truments  for  aborting  a  fetus. 

Not  all  sex  education  Is  bad.  If  the  Post 
has  reported  accurately,  then  the  frank 
classroom  discussions  which  It  says  took 
place  among  girls  and  their  Instructor  at 
Pershing  Junior  High  In  San  Diego  could  do 
much  to  help  youngsters  through  trying  and 
confusing  confrontations  with  sex  problems. 

But  SIECUS  is  another  matter.  Its  aim 
Is  lofty  but  highly  unbelievable  in  the  light 
of  what  It  Is  and  what  It  Is  doing. 

It  Is  the  force-feeding  poet-toddlers  sex 
Information  they  can't  handle  and  teenagers 
methods  they  would  never  need  know  If  the 
proper  education  were  administered. 

SIECUS  has  tainted  itself  with  Moecow- 
crlented  thinking,  and  Moscow  has  not  been 
noted  for  its  tender  mercies  toward  the 
.\merlcan  way  of  life. 

The  question  which  should  be  asked  about 
sex  education  these  days  is,  '"What  kind  of 
sex  education — subverslvely  prurient  or  mor- 
ally educational?"' 

SEX  EDITATION  1   THE  PROS  AND  CONS 

Dr.  Wtlliarn  McGrath.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  psy- 
rhiatrxst :  ""Anyone  who  would  deliberately 
I'.rouse  the  chlld"3  curiosity  or  stimulate  his 
,;nready  mind  to  troubled  sexual  preoccupa- 
tions ought  to  have  a  millstone  tied  around 
his  neck  and  be  cast  Into  the  sea. 

"A  letter  asks:  lsn"t  sex  the  source  of  most 
ii.-ychologlcal  problems?  No;  not  In  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  allowed  to  develop 
cnaracier  before  his  introduction  to  sex. 
."^exual  problems  are  almost  always  secondary. 
'  r  symptomatic  of  a  deeper  Immaturity. 

"To  be  first  and  above  all  a  man  among 
men  Is  what  one  begins  to  learn  In  the  la- 
tency period  (5  to  adolescence) .  This  Is  sacred 
territory.  A  plague  on  those  who  trespass." 

Mrs.  Mary  Calderone,  SIECUS  Exec.  Direc- 
tor: "Everything  that  science  knows  about 
.-ex  and  sexuality  our  children  must  have  ac- 
cess to.  .  .  .  We  must  give  full  Information." 

SIECUS  Study  Guide:  "Sex  education  mtist 
be  thought  of  as  being  education — not  moral 
indoctrination.  Attempting  to  Indoctrinate 
young  people  with  a  set  of  rigid  rules  and 
ready-made  formulas  Is  doomed  to  failure  in 
a    period    of    transition    and    conflict." 
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Lester    Kirkendall,    SIECUS:    "The    public 
would  be  welcome  to  view   iSIECUSt   mate- 
rial  to  be  used  In   the  classes,  but  I  don't  . 
believe   they  should   decide   on   curriculum. 
booliis,  and  such." 

■"Most  people  have  the  vague  hope  that 
(sex  education)  will  somehow  cure  half  of 
the  world's  ills — reduce  casual  sex  experi- 
ence, cut  down  on  illegitimate  births,  elim- 
inate venereal  diseases.  To  be  perfectly  blunt 
about  it.  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
sex  education  will  solve  any  such  problems."" 

Dr.  James  Lieberman,  National  Institutes 
of  Me'ntal  Health:  "Too  much  information 
about  sex  can  be  as  harmful  to  children  as 
not  enough.  Even  pierfectly  accurate  infor- 
mation can  miss  the  mark  and  be  disturbing 
(or  b«  ignored  or  distorted!  if  the  child  Is 
not  ready  intellectually  or  emotionally." 

The  Gesell  Institute's  book  on  Child  Be- 
havior: "Avoid  the  greatest  error  of  all — tell- 
ing tcio  much  too  soon."" 

(Prom  Life  Lines.  Jan.  15,  1969] 
SIECUS  Falloxtp 
Our  article  on  the  SIECUS  brand  of  sex 
education  (Vol.  10  No.  146 1  has  stirred  much 
reader  interest.  Late  word  Is  that  the  Ani- 
heim  school  district,  where  the  hurry-up. 
reddish  program  first  started,  is  In  an  up- 
roar, with  clouds  of  parents  protesting  at 
school  board  meetings.  An  observer  on  the 
scene  says  '"Most  people  are  betting  the  Board 
will  fire  Anaheim  School  Superintendent 
Paul  Cook  before  the  April  school  board 
election." 
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(From  Life  Lines,  Jan  29,  1969] 
FLE  and  SIECUS  are  headed  for  rough 
going.  For  the  uninitiated,  FLE  is  the  Family 
Life  Education  courses  dreamed  up  by 
SIECUS,  Sex  Information  Council  of  the 
United  States.  SIECUS  is  connected  with 
Sexology  magazine,  whose  prurience  exceeds 
that  of  Roman  orgies,  and  FLE  is  the  SIECUS 
Instrumentality  that  crams  sex  down  children 
who  aren't  ready  for  It.  along  with  a  heaping 
dose  of  sugar-coated  Communist  thinking. 
Anyway,  the  program  which  had  Its  Inception 
in  California  is  in  trouble — in  California. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to 
examine  the  sex /family-life  education  pro- 
grams. Citizens  for  Parental  Rights.  P.O.  Box 
593,  Belmont,  Calif.,  is  a  leader  in  the  antl- 
FLE  fight,  and  Is  organizing  a  write-in  cam- 
paign to  make  sure  SIECUS  doesn't  fool  the 
Board's  examination  like  It  did  all  local  school 
boards  who  tried  the  FLE  courses. 


(From  Life  Lines.  Feb.  5.  1969] 
IBM  &  SIECUS 
Is  IBM  a  corporate  masochlst  which  wants 
to  be  beaten?  It  would  seem  so.  for  this 
computerized  gadfly  is  asking  to  be  smacked 
with  the  public  fly  swatter  Not  satisfied 
'With  being  picketed  for  selling  computers 
to  Communist  countries,  it  has  entered  the 
sex-in-the-schools  fight.  Worse  yet.  It  has 
chosen  SIECUS'  side.  SIECUS.  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S., 
Is  America's  fellow  traveler  w^hich  sells  sex 
courses  to  American  schools,  the  content  of 
which  tells  six-year-olds  all  about  sex  In  a 
willy-nilly  manner  that  can  only  disturb 
the  emotionally  immature.  Parents  from 
California  are  fighting  SIECUS  so  hard. 
SIECUS  has  beckoned  something  called 
Science  Research  Associates,  an  affiliate  of 
IBM,  to  fight  parental  resistance  to  the  sex 
courses  (see  Life  Lines,  Vol.  10.  No  146.  for 
details).  Employing  the  same  brand  of 
suspect  rationale  that  led  to  the  sale  of 
computers  to  Communists,  IBM  Information 
Specialist  Paul  Barton  says  SIECUS  leader 
Lester  Kirkendall  Is  ""highly  qualified."  Kir- 
kendall thinks  "morality  is  relative."  •which 
it  mosrt  certainly  is  not.  and  gets  furious 
when  someone  mentions  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments." 


fProm  Life  Lines,  Feb.  19.  1969] 
Red  Sex 

Tlie  label,  "humanist."  also  cropped  up  In 
sex  education  in  the  Yakima.  Washington. 
West  alley  school.  The  film  slide  course  for 
9th  graders  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  con- 
servative fears  of  sex  education  in  the  U  S. 
aren't  nearly  as  fearful  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  film"s  lecturer  refers  to  himself  as  a 
"Christian  humanist""  who  promptly  dis- 
counts the  Bible  and  parenthood  and  refers 
to  Communist  society  as  "atheistic  and  yet. 
is  giving  everybody  equality — and  men  and 
wonien  are  equal  and  all  that  kind  of  prog- 
ress '"  What  follows  in  the  film  lecture  Is 
an  intimately  explained  grapple-by-grapple 
course  In  erotic  foreplay  The  Intent  of  the 
course  is  subverslvely  plain,  though  wrapped 
in  a  Christian  ethic  of  premarital  chastity: 
it  pushes  the  9th  graders  to  the  fevered  edge, 
then  tells  them  anything  that  follows  Is 
naughty  naughty.  We  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Congress  should  investigate  sex  educa- 
tion courses,  because  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  parental  concern  in  local  school  boards 
is  being  swept  aside  by  an  attack  of  int.er- 
natlonal  origin  By  the  way.  congratulations 
to  The  Eagle  of  Yakima  for  revealing  the 
nature  of  this  most  shocking  sex  course. 

[From  Life  Lines.  Feb.  26,  1969] 
Mary  A-Go-Go 
The  sex-in-the-schoois  fight  intensifies,  as 
the  SIECUS  brand  of  sex-crazed  sex  courses 
comes  under  more  fire  Mary  Calderone. 
chief  troutaleshooter  for  SIECUS.  Sex  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Council  of  the  U  S 
(blood  brother  of  erotic  Sexology  magazine), 
flew  to  Stanford  to  speak  on  sex  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  how  everybody  should  use 
SIECUS  material.  She  promptly  refused  to 
debate  an  attorney  who  Is  suing  a  school 
board  because  of  use  of  SIECUS  courses, 
saying.  "I  will  only  debate  an  educator" 
Ptishers  of  SIECUS'  Family  Life  Education 
courses  la  nice  way  of  describing  SIECUS' 
class  material  which  negates  mora!,  parental 
and  religious  Influences,  in  the  erand  Bol- 
sheviklan  manner)  were  told  "Get  to  Stan- 
ford and  support  Dr.  Calderone!"' 

[From  Life  Lines.  M.\r.  12.  19691 
LAWsnrs  !'.  SIECUS 

"Tlielr  houses  may  be  in  a  mess  and  their 
children  somewhat  neglected  but  California 
mothers  are  fighting  sex  education  in  schools 
a-la-SIECUS  with  heightened  fury  Repre- 
senting several  local  groups,  more  than  600 
persons  convened  in  .Sacramento  March  1st 
under  the  banner  of  "California  Families 
United"'  (CFTJ)  to  map  future  battle  plans 
against  school  boards  which  want  to  use  sex 
course  material  by  SIECUS  i  Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S.).  Three 
antl-SIECUS  lawsuits  are  pending  against 
school  boards,  in:  the  Rancho  Cordova  area 
of  Sacramento;  San  Mateo,  south  of  San 
Francisco;  San  Luis  Obispo,  north  of  Los 
Angeles.  Two  other  lawsuits  will  soon  be 
filed.  Typical  SIECUS  test  question,  for  ninth 
graders,  explains  why  parental  opposition 
grows:  ""How  long  does  a  well  adjusted 
couple  make  a  single  act  of  sex  relations 
last?"  CPU's  address  is  P.O.  Box  20352.  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.  95820. 

Americans  for  the  Restoration  of  Morality 
In  Schools  (ARMS),  the  group  In  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  has  until  March  10  to  file  an 
answer  in  local  court  after  being  denied  an 
injunction  against  use  of  sex  education  ma- 
terials in  eight  local  schools.  Says  Janet 
Becker,  leader  of  ARMS.  P  O.  Box  67:  "We 
have  to  raise  $3,000  to  have  this  matter  heard 
on  Its  merits  (full  trial)  and  we  have  a  cry- 
ing need  for  an  Amicus  Curiae  (friend  of  the 
court)  because  SIECUS.  now  teamed  with 
IBM  and  publishers  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World. 
Inc..  will  surclv  be  there  with  an  Amicus 
Curiae     This    whole    thing    Is    astounding. 
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school  boards  over  the  state  won't  listen  to 
or  answfr  'hose  of  us  who  are  fighting 
SIBCU3  They  act  as  If  they've  turned  deaf 
and  dumb  " 


CONGRESSMAN    EDWARD    I     KOCH 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker.  In  a  few 
days  I  will  be  sendlnK  my  constituents 
Volume  1.  No  1  of  my  newsletter  The 
newsletter  Is  entitled  "Congressman  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  Reports  Prom  Washing- 
ton," and  win  go  to  evePr-  residential 
postal  patron  In  New  York's  17th  Con- 
gressional Dlsstrlct  I  am  now  submit- 
ting Its  text  for  Insertion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues 

Diirfng  the  first  two  and  a  tialf  months 
of  this  session  of  Congres.s,  I  have  been 
most  concerned  with  the  continued 
struggle  In  Vietnam,  draft  reform,  and 
our  cities'  need  for  more  and  better  mass 
transit  facilities  And  so.  I  have  devoted 
the  greatest  portion  of  my  new.sletter 
to  these  topics 

I  also  have  Included  a  short  question- 
naire m  the  newsletter,  allowing  space 
for  personal  comments  I  hope  that  my 
constituents  will  And  this  to  be  a  con- 
venient means  for  apprising  me  of  their 
thoughts  on  some  of  the  Issues  before 
us  today 

I  might  note  that  the  report  also  con- 
tains two  ohotographs,  one  entitled  "At 
the  86th  Street  Lexington  Avenue  sub- 
way a«aln — keeping  Informed."  and  the 
other.    'Some  of  my  advisors  ' 

The  text  of  my  newsletter  follows 
NEwsi-rmK 

DEAa  CONSTTTTKNT  AND  P*K1.IX>W  NBW  YoHK- 

n  Thla  Is  my  first  newsletter  to  you  I  plan 
on  nendlnif  four  a  vear  My  purpose  Is  to 
mAke  you  aware  of  what  is  taklni?  place  here 
In  Washington  as  It  affecta  our  lives  In  New 
York  City  Wherever  possible  '.n  each  news- 
letter I  Intend  to  focus  on  one  or  two  major 
tsaues  so  as  to  give  you  as  much  background 
Information  as  possible 

Every  Congress  believes  that  It  Is  repre- 
senting the  public  at  a  particularly  lmp<jr- 
tant  moment,  and  the  9l3t  Congress  Is  no 
different  Tiie  Age  of  Per!c!ea  la  often  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  high  points  of  our 
clvtllzatlim  when  men  devoted  their  time 
to  the  expansion  of  culture  In  our  time  we 
are  faced,  as  they  were  with  the  problema 
of  morality  and  the  decav  of  the  cities  But 
today  these  problems  are  even  graver  beoau.se 
thev  affect  the  lives  of  all  our  citizens,  where- 
as !n  that  earlier  age  "culture"  and  "clvUl- 
zatlon"  were  for  a  special  class  Therefore, 
our  oppfjrtunlUea  are  so  much   the  greater 

I  hope  that  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence between  us  will  be  a  two-way  street 
and  that  vou  will  call  and  write  to  me  from 
time  to  time  giving  me  the  benefit  of  your 
point  of  view  and  bringing  to  my  attention 
those  Ideas  which  you  believe  I  could  use 
and  which  In  some  way  would  advance  the 
goals  we  share 

The  last  page  of  the  newsletter  consists 
of  a  questionnaire  I  do  hope  you  will  take 
the  time  to  respond  and  add  your  personal 
comments 

.\nd  now  to  turn  to  the  two  major  subjects 
which  wK!  be  covered  In  this  newsletter  and 
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somf    other    acllvltlrs    relating    to    my    first 
two  and  one  half  months  In  Congresn 

VIETNAM 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  which  I 
waged  to  become  your  Cimgressman  I  made 
It  clear  that  I  consider  the  war  in  Vietnam 
djt  the  major  and  overriding  Issue  Now  that 
I  am  here  I  Intend  to  continue  the  fight  to 
terminate  that  war  In  which  our  continuing 
Involvement  Is  uncoiLsclonable  The  Penta- 
gon has  recently  reported  that  since  .March 
31.  1&««.  the  date  that  President  Johnson 
began  to  limit  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam 11.581  .Vmerlcans  have  been  killed  In 
combat  and  75  794  have  been  wounded 

I  was  told  at  a  recent  off-the-record  con- 
ference that  our  government  neither  has 
propofled  nor  intends  to  prop<5Be  a  permanent 
i-#a»e-flrp  It  Is  more  apparent  each  day  that 
the  NUoii  .Administration  and  the  Vletnam- 
►•se  ocimbatants  Intend  U)  use  the  period 
before  II  peiu-e  Agreement  l.s  .signed  to  ac- 
cumul.ite  <u<  much  real  estate  as  po«islbIe 
without  ri^tnrd  to  Uie  a(X)  .\merlcan  lives 
being  '.o«t  each  week  and  the  comparable 
Vletn.^unese  c^as unities  This  Is  unconscion- 
able 

I  believe  that  our  first  objective  at  the 
Parts  talks  should  be  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire pending  the  final  outcome  of  current 
negotiations  Such  in  otTer  should  be  made 
now  and  I  have  so  publicly  stated 

President  Nixon,  '.ri  his  Inaugural  Address 
made  It  very  '-ipar  that  his  goal  was  to  bring 
this  iMuntrv  sige'her  He  recognizes  that  the 
Vietnam  Wiir  liiis  cau.se<l  this  nation  to  di- 
vide in  a  way  not  .seen  since  our  own  Civil 
Wrir  One  of  the  great  tragedies  if  this  war 
Is  that  so  many  of  our  young  men.  estimated 
at.  between  five  and  thirty  thousand,  have 
exiled  themselves  to  Canada  and  Sweden  to 
avoid  service  in  a  war  which  they  believe  Is 
Immoral  Under  our  existing  selective  service 
Uw.  as  presently  interpreted  bv  the  .Selective 
Service  Admlnistratlun,  only  those  who  are 
opprwed  tt)  .ill  wars  are  entitled  to  be  desig- 
nated as  conscientious  objectors  and  per- 
mitted alternative  .service  to  military  service 
My  own  examination  of  the  law  and  of  some 
decisions  of  several  federal  courts  lndlcat«8 
that  the  law  as  It  presently  exists  rotild  be  In- 
terpreted to  include  the  selective  conscien- 
tious .objector  one  who,  because  of  deep 
moral,  religious,  and  ethical  considerations 
opposes  a  particular  conflict,  in  this  case  the 
Vietnam  War  On  February  9.  I  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  and  urged  that  he  Issue  a 
dlrwtlve  that  such  an  Interpretation  be  ap- 
plied, and  that  it  be  applied  retroactively  so 
as  to  permit  those  who  have  exiled  them- 
selves or  are  in  Jail  to  come  home  and  apply 
for  such  status  which.  If  granted,  would  re- 
quire that  they  serve  In  alternative  forms  of 
service  for  a  two  year  period  Just  as  those 
who  have  received  conscientious  objector 
status  now  do 

rhe  Presidents  stafT  acknowle<lged  the  let- 
ter on  February  26th  and  advised  that  the 
suggestion  would  be  given  consideration.  On 
February  27th  I  introduced  a  hill  in  the 
House  to  .imend  the  Selective  .Service  Act  of 
1967  so  as  to  remove  any  statut<irv  ambigui- 
ties and  make  clear  that  .'<msclentlous  op- 
position to  partlclpaUon  In  a  particular  war 
Is  sanctioned  I  also  believe  that  we  should 
think  In  terms  of  amnesty  to  be  offered  after 
the  war  Is  terminated.  Senat<3r  Edward  Ken- 
nedy has  made  a  proposal  for  a  commission 
to  study  the  question  My  proposal  for  the 
selective  conscientious  objector  Is  not  radical 
in  substance  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Bishops,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Govern- 
ing Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
If  you  agree  with  my  proposals,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  you  write  to  President  Nixon  and 
urge  these  courses  of  action  upon  him. 

SAA.Sa      TRANSrr 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  the  major  cities  of 
this  country  know   the  Importance  of  mass 
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transit  We  know  how  the  cities  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  attempts  to  alleviate  our 
traffic  congestion  by  building  more  highways 
in  the  city 

In  early  December,  before  the  new  admin- 
istration took  over,  I  appeared  before  the 
Federal  Highway  .AdminlsUatlon  to  testify 
on  proposed  regulations  which  were  offered 
by  the  Highway  Administrator  and  whlclj 
were  Intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  fcr 
the  public  to  come  In  and  testify  whenever 
a  highway  route  was  to  be  designed  In  any 
city  and  further  provided  testimony  wouid 
be  taken  at  the  hearings  on  mass  transit 
alternatives  to  such  highways  Because  of 
the  tremendous  pressures  of  the  highway 
lobby,  the  regulations  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses were  killed 

In  1956.  the  highway  lobby  was  able  to  t-?- 
tabllsh  a  highway  trust  fund  which  by  1974 
will  have  spent  »60  billion  on  highways  In 
1969  alone  the  federal  government  will  spend 
nearly  $5  billion  on  highways;  and  In  th" 
same  year,  for  all  of  the  mass  transit  needs 
in  thl.s  country,  the  federal  government  will 
provide   only   »175   million. 

This  Is  Intolerable  One  of  my  first  bills  In 
Congress  provides  for  the  establishment  of  ^ 
mass  transit  trust  fimd  for  use  In  building- 
mass  transit  facilities  In  the  major  cities  rf 
this  country  My  bill  would  do  the  following: 
It  would  fund  the  trust  by  continuing  the 
existing  7'':  federal  automobile  excise  tax 
and  requiring  that  all  of  the  monies  raised 
by  that  tax  go  Into  the  mass  transit  trubt 
fund:  It  would  require  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, its  It  now  does  for  highways,  pav 
90 "c  of  any  project  with  the  state  paying 
10 '7.  and  It  would  provide  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $10  billion  over  the  next  four  years 
on  majifi  transit  facilities — a  modest  amoui.t 
when  you  note  that  the  cost  of  a  Second 
Avenue   subway    exceeds   $i    billion. 

It  win  be  a  very  hard  fight  and  only  if 
the  urban  legislators  work  together  do  we 
iiave  a  prayer  of  succeeding:  However,  what 
gives  me  hope  Is  the  fact  that  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  Senator  Harrison 
A  Williams  of  the  Senate  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  introduced  similar 
legislation,  although  much  more  limited  i:i 
scope  than  my  bill  in  terms  of  federal  financ- 
ing; It  Is  their  committees  which  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject 

I  am  now  attempting  to  obtain  the  In- 
terest of  the  urban  Congressmen  and  city 
and  state  legislators  In  Joining  together  in 
an  organization  supporting  mass  transpor- 
tation which  will  do  for  the  cities  what  the 
highway  lobby  has  done  for  rural  and  subur- 
ban constituents. 

In  the  coming  months  I  will  sponsor  con- 
ferences in  New  York  City  and  Washlngto.i. 
DC,  to  give  direction  to  thia  organization 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  current  need 
for  more  and  better  mass  transit.  The  con- 
ferences will  deal  with  realistic  proposals 
and  not  Rube  Goldberg  gimmicks  or  21st 
century  plpedreams. 

We  cannot  sit  by  and  permit  the  highwiiv 
lobby  to  turn  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
into  an  open  air  garage  We  need  subways— 
not   highways   and   we  need  them   now. 

OTHER    CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION     WHICH     I     HAVE 
INrrlATED     IN    THE    LAST    60    DAYS 

Introduction  of  a  Federal  Privacy  Act  to 
require  federal  agencies  maintaining  per- 
sonal records  on  any  Individual  to  notify 
such  person  of  the  existence  of  the  records 
and  permit  him  to  examine  and  supplement 
the  file 

rntroductlon  of  a  bill  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum Income  tax  for  those  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals who  have  avoided  paying  any  Income 
tax. 

Introduction  of  a  bill  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  apartment  house  tenants  by  giving  them 
deductions  comparable  to  those  given  coop- 
erative apartment  and  home  owners. 

Introduction  of  a  bill  to  require  the  federal 
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government  to  provide  financial  relocation 
assistance  wherever  It  demolishes  residential 
and  business  properties. 

Organization  of  a  group  of  Congreesmen 
to  Join  in  supporting  the  PCC's  proposal  to 
ban  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

Proposal  to  provide  more  building  sites  by 
leasing  air  space  over  federal  buildings  at 
$1  a  year  for  the  construction  of  low  and 
middle    income  housing. 

IXCERPTS     FROM     CONGRESSIONAL     CORRESPOND- 
ENCE    WHICH     MAT     BE     OF     INTEREST 

A  letter  dated  November  20,  1968  received 
by  my  predecessor  from  a  soldier  In  tralnr 
;ng  reported  the  following: 

"Having  accepted  the  reality  of  serving 
in  the  Army,  I  am  presently  half-way  through 
my  two  month  period  of  basic  training. 
Basic  Is  much  better  than  I  feared  it  would 
be — but  with  one  exception:  I  honestly  feel 
that  I  am  not  adequately  fed.  I  spoke 
to  (my  first  Sergeant)  over  two  weeks  ago 
with  no  resulU.  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
write  my  Congressman." 

My  predecessor  wrote  to  the  Army.  The 
Army  replied  January  15,  1969: 

■Reference  le  made  to  your  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Private  who  claims  he  is  not 

receiving  an  adequate  amount  of  food  in  his 
unit  mess  hall  .  .  .  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
assigned  to  this  station  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  me     .  .  Private was  Inter- 

\  lewed  in  connection  with  his  complaint  .  .  . 
i'.e  has  gained  weight  since  entering  the  Army 
.  .  .  Your  Interest  in  this  soldier  is  ap- 
preciated." 

Brig.  General,  USA. 

Response  of  Soldier,  February  20: 
"I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  Army's  response 
the  ten  pounds  I  gained  only  brought 
:ne  up  to  my  usual  weight.  I  was  only  able 
to  maintain  my  usual  weight  by  bujrlng  ex- 
tra food  ...  I  generally  ate  between  3  and 
5  candy  bars  a  day  plus  a  couple  of  cokes 
and  Ice  creams.  I  was  known  as  the  "Candy 
Man"  Having  gotten  married  last  Jan- 

uary. I  have  begun  taking  separate  rations 
.ind  eating  at  home.  My  wife  feeds  me  well." 

From  me  to  Private.  February  26: 
"The  most  comforting  aspect  is  that  your 
wife  is  now  responsible  for  your  rations. 
Would  that  we  could  say  that  for  everyone 
In  the  Army.  May  I  suggest  for  health's  sake 
that  you  have  your  metabolism  checked. 
Bon  appetlt!  ' 

Being  a  Congressman  Is  a  full  time  job 
.ind  then  some  I  therefore  have  withdrawn 
from  the  private  practice  of  law.  My  staff  and 
I  are  ready  to  serve  your  needs  In  any 
matter  in  which  we  can  be  of  help.  My  Man- 
l.ittan  office  Is  located  at  26  Federal  Plaza 
I  Foley  Square),  phone  number:  264-1066. 
.\nd  I  will  be  opening  shortly  a  storefront 
'  fflce  at  79th  St  and  Second  Ave.  It  will  be 
open  during  evening  hours  to  better  serve 
you.  And  remember,  you  can  always  write  to 
:ne  In  Washington. 

QITESTIONNAIRE 

Please  circle  choices,  cut  along  dotted 
lines,  and  return  to:  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
1223  Longworth  HOB,  Washington.  D.C. 
20515.  The  answers  received  will  be  tabu- 
lated and  recorded  In  the  next  newsletter. 

1.  Cease-fire:  Do  you  agree  with  my  pro- 
posal for  an  Immediate  cease-flre  in  Viet- 
n.im?  Yes No . 

2.  Selective  conscientious  objector:  (a) 
Do  you  agree  with  my  pr3pK>sal  to  grant  se- 
lective conscientious  objector  status  to  those 
opposed  to  a  particular  war  and  who  have 
refused  to  serve  to  date?  Yes No . 

(b)  If  you  disagree,  would  you  grant  such 
>t.itus  to  those  objectors  who  face  military 
service  In  the  future?  Yes No . 

3  Amnesty:  Do  you  favor  amnesty  after 
the  Vietnam  War  for  all  who  have  refused 
to  serve''  Yes No . 


EXTE^fSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4.  Mass  transit,  (a)  Do  you  support  my 
proposal  for  a  Mass  Transportation  Trust 
Fund?  Yes No . 

(b)  Do  you  believe  that  It  should  be 
funded  by  continuing  the  existing  T^o  auto- 
mobile excise  tax?  Yes No . 

5.  Smoking:  Do  you  support  my  position 
In  favor  of  the  PCC's  proposed  ruling  ban- 
ning all  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
television?  Yes No . 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  the  General  or  the 
Candy  Man?  General Candy  Man . 

Personal  comments 


Dear  Congressman : 


CONGRESSMAN  EILBERG  INTRO- 
DUCES A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which,  when  en- 
acted, win  not  only  insure  the  solvency 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
but  will  also  make  long-overdue  improve- 
ments In  the  whole  system  and  make  it 
a  more  modern  system  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
retired  civil  servants. 

Maintenance  of  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  Congress.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  modern  em- 
ployment system  which  we  have  tried  to 
help  develop  to  attract  and  keep  em- 
ployees of  the  highest  caUber  to  conduct 
the  complex  business  of  Government.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  finan- 
cial security  of  many  past  civil  servants 
and  their  families  as  well  as  to  future 
retirees.  It  will  be  a  landmark  in  our 
eCforts  to  maintain  the  system  and  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  retirement 
fund's  ability  to  meet  its  commitment  to 
our  Federal  civil  servants. 

The  results  of  a  comprehensive  study 
conducted  by  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health 
Benefits  testifies  to  the  need  for  this  bill. 
Federal  employees  have  always  contrib- 
uted the  full  amount  to  the  retirement 
system  but,  while  the  Government  has 
contributed  substantially,  it  has  failed 
to  appropriate  regularly  and  systemat- 
ically sufiQcient  amounts  to  meet  the  ulti- 
mate cost  not  covered  by  employee  con- 
tribution. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968  fiscal  year,  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  system  had 
approached  $55  billion.  Under  present 
fimdlng  practices,  this  unfunded  liability 
will  continue  to  grow  by  more  than  $2 
billion  a  year.  When  the  latest  salary 
statute  is  implemented  and  Federal  em- 
ployee salaries  at  last  reach  a  point  where 
they  are  comparable  with  those  paid  in 
private  industry,  this  coupled  with  the 
cost-of-living  increases  to  annuitants 
which  must  be  made  is  expected  to  in- 
crease the  deficiency  in  the  fund  to  over 
$60  billion  by  fiscal  year  1970.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  assets  of  the  fund — 
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currently  at  about  $19  billion — will  in- 
crease to  $22  billion  in  the  next  several 
years  while  the  deficiency  in  the  fund 
will  approach  $70  billion.  The  need  for 
changes  in  the  funding  of  the  system  is 
evident.  The  bill,  which  I  have  introduced 
today,  will  bring  about  reforms  in  the 
system  before  a  situation  arises  where 
the  necessary  money  is  not  available  to 
pay  the  annuities  of  Government  retirees 
and  their  survivors  in  full  and  on  time. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  certain 
changes  in  the  benefit  structure  of  the 
retirement  program.  It  will  increase  the 
retirement  fund  deduction  for  employees 
to  7  percent  and  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  same  level. 
At  the  same  time  the  bill  will  authorize 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  increase 
the  employer-employee  contribution  rate 
as  increases  are  needed  to  cover  the  cost 
of  increased  benefits.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  responsibility  for  the  system 
should  be  taken  from  the  Congress,  I 
believe  that  the  Commission  needs  the 
authority  contained  in  my  bill  because 
situations  have  occurred  too  frequently 
when  increases  in  benefits  have  been 
authorized  and  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  funds  to  pay  for  them.  This  bill 
will  remedy  this  defect  in  the  system,  but 
at  the  same  time  will  assure  that  Con- 
gress will  maintain  a  final  veto  over  the 
actions  of  the  Commission  in  this  area. 
It  provides  that  we  can  veto  or  change 
the  action  of  the  Commission  in  this  area 
within  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  Com- 
mission annoimces  changes  in  the  con- 
tribution rate. 

My  bill  will  make  other  long-overdue 
changes  in  the  system.  It  provides  that 
compensation  given  in  addition  to  base 
pay  of  a  civilian  position  should  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  an  employees'  base  pay. 
It  contemplates  inclusion  of  all  remu- 
neration for  persoiial  services — overtime 
differentials,  premium  pay,  and  so  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  deductions,  agency 
contribution,  and  the  computing  of  the 
average  salary. 

Also,  my  bill  provides  for  a  change  in 
the  retirement  annuity  computation  for- 
mula by  making  the  high  3  years  of 
service  the  factor  to  be  used  in  comput- 
ing the  employees  retirement  annuity 
rather  than  the  current  high -5 -year 
factor.  The  high-5-year  factor  tended  to 
keep  people  working  beyond  the  time 
they  otherwise  would  and  should  retire. 
This  tendency  has  been  strengthened 
with  general  pay  increases  which  have 
been  enacted  in  recent  years.  Up  to  a 
point  the  escalating  effect  of  the  high- 
5-year  factor  was  advantageous  to  the 
employing  agency,  encouraging  employ- 
ees to  serve  out  their  full  productive 
years  in  the  Government  service.  But, 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  most  productive  years  of 
service,  the  formula  operates  to  oppose 
the  best  interests  of  management.  It  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  employees  to  post- 
pone retirement  indefinitely,  irrespective 
of  their  performance  level. 

This  bill  will  also  make  a  long  overdue 
improvement  in  the  procedure  for  award- 
ing retirees  cost-of-living  increases  in 
their  annuities  when  the  Consumer  Pilce 
Index  goes  up.  In  the  89th  Congress  sub- 
stantial improvements  were  made  in  the 
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retirement  system  to  make  annuity  In- 
creases more  timely  Still  more  must  be 
done  because  it  is  common  to  have  a  5- 
month  timelaK  between  the  initial  month 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises 
by  3  percent  over  the  previous  base 
month  and  the  month  in  which  the  cost- 
of-lmng  increase  is  reflected  in  annuity 
checks  To  correct  this  situation,  my  bill 
provides  for  an  additional  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost-of-llvln«  increase  to 
cover  this  timelai?  We  cannot  continue 
to  have  a  situation  where,  by  the  time 
retirees  receive  an  Increase  in  their  an- 
nuities, they  are  already  behind  again 
due  to  another  increase  m  the  index 

In  addition  to  a  provii.lon  which  au- 
thorizes payment  of   retirrment   annui- 
ties   to    either    cull    servants    or    their 
survivors  who  have  remarried  after  July 
18.  1966,  mv  bill  provides  limited  recog- 
nition to  those  employees  who  have  pru- 
dently utilized  the  .sick   leave  privilege 
This  bill  will  provide  that  an  employee's 
years  of  .service  would  be  increased  by 
the  aciDunt  of  his  accrued  sick  leave   An 
«mploj;ee  who  has  met  the  age  and  seiv- 
ic^   requirements   for   immediat-e   retire- 
ment, such  as  one  who  is  55  years  old 
and   has   served   30   years,   for  example, 
will  have  his  .service  increased  by  1  cal- 
endar month  for  each  22  days  of  unused 
sick  leave;  or  a  retired  or  deceased  em- 
ployee who  has  accrued  sufficient  leave 
to  be  carried  in  a  paid  leave  status  for  1 
year  will   be  uiven   retirement  credit  of 
I   year    While  this  provision  of  the  bill 
does    not    provide    the   immediate   cash 
payoff  that  many  have  advocated  in  the 
past  for  'onused  sick  leave,  it  will  mean 
that  an  employee  can  expect  to  receive 
in  additional  annuities  about  25  percent 
of  the  dollar  value  of  his  accnied  leave. 
Mr    Spt^ker,  the  need  for  this  bill  is 
evident    The  House  passed  this  bill  last 
year  aftor  extensive  heanntjs    However, 
failure  by  the  Senate  to  act  has  necessi- 
tated that  the  process  be  repeated  this 
year   I  am  confident  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  act  on 
this   bill   promptly  .so  that  our  Federal 
retirees   will    be   assured   that    they    will 
have   a   retirement   annuity   when   they 
retire  and  that  their  annuities  will  allow 
ti'.em   to   at   least    keep   pace   with   con- 
tinual increases  :n  thr  Consumer  Price 
Index 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF     Nr*      V    JRK 

IN"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   12.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  I  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  protect  consumers  from  the  flood  of 
unsolicited  bank  credit  cards  now  being 
unleashed  on  the  market.  It  was  and 
is  my  opinion  that  the  practice  of  issu- 
InK  unsolicited  credit  cards  constitutes 
not  only  a  nu'sance  to  consumers,  but 
also  a  possible  threat  to  hoiisehold  and 
national  economies.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  a  mandate  to  regulate  the 
lisuance  and  terms  of  these  cards  with 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  mind 
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When  I  submitted  thLs  legislation.  I 
told  the  House  of  my  own  imhappy  ex- 
perience with  one  of  these  unsolicited 
credit  cards  Judging  from  my  mall, 
many  other  citizens  across  the  country 
have  had  similar  experiences  and  share 
my  irritation  and  concern  over  this 
practice 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
some  related  correspondence  for  In- 
clusion in  the  CoNdREssiovAL  Record,  as 
follows 

Ptbriary   24  1969 
Hon.  JoN.^THAN   Bingham 
Houae  of  ReprexentaUven. 
Wa.fhtngton    D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Bing^iam  Encloeed 
materials  speak  for  them.selves  Orlgmiilly  I 
planned  to  return  the  entire  envelope  to 
Atlantic  Richfield  Including  tlie  credit  cards. 
One  of  .,iir  Atlantic  Richfield  employ- 
ees— an  .wqualntiince  of  yours-  requested 
the  enclosed  Credit  Cards  t>e  sent  to  vuu 

•You  will  enjuy  Ouarcinteed  Red  Ball  Serv- 
ice and  many  other  advantages- -listed  In 
the  enclosed  brochure — these  modern,  ver- 
satile cards  offer 

We  are  looking  forward  to  serving  you  as 
a  Credit  Card  customer 

ATt.AKTIC  RKHFIELD  Co  " 

My  friends  do  not  have  to  lude — give  the 
name! 

The  letter  was  received  Feb  15,  hence  I 
!iad  to  wait  until  Monday,  Feb  17,  to  call 
State  .Attorney  Ceneral  I>efkowltz's  nfflce  to 
:earn   more    abiiut    this   kind    of    unsolicited. 

unregistered  mailing  of  personal  liability 
credit  cards  I  was  told  by  one  of  A  H  Lef- 
kowltz  s  .assistants  to  destroy  the  credits  by 
all  means  at  once  Since  I  do  not  own  an 
automobile,  &  people  who  know  me  know 
this  well,  the — 'an  acquaintance  of  yours  " — 
Is  a  gratuitous  deception  &  legalistic  ploy. 
All  of  this  leads  me  to  wonder  how  this  ap- 
proach to  business  can  be  condoned  Sc  consid- 
ered legal  .State  .Att  office  Is  helpless — the 
nismayed  i.ne  at  that,  because  they  lost  a 
court  test  on  prectselv  this  kind  oi  problem t 
<fe  how  long  will  It  take  Congress  as  a  whole 
to  Introduce  remedial  measures  to  curb  this 
kind  of  one-sided  llablhtv  imposition?  This 
Is  a  truly  unbelievable  situation  &  5teps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  individual's  sovereignty  over  his  purse. 
This  hardly  comes  under  the  heading  of  con- 
sumer   protection,    but    tils    the    heading; 

Raiding  the  Unwary  s  Asseu  "  How  can  one 
be   sure    that  such   cards   will    not   be    used 
against  one's  accounts   without  ever  having 
seen  the  card  personally'' 
With  best  regards. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Rolf  Sternberg, 

Salisbury.  N  C  , 

March  5,  2969 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Uoxue  of  Repre.^entattt  rt. 
Wailiitigton.  D  C 

Dear  Ma  Bingham  Mrs  Waish  and  I 
heartily  support  your  stand  against  the  Is- 
suance of  credit  cards  except  upon  request 

We  thank  you  for  your  courage  and 
thuughtfulness 

Cordially  youra. 

Douglas  Walsh 

New  Orleans,  La  , 

\rarch  6.  1969. 
Hon   Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  Office  Buildtng, 
Wcuiitngton,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham  I  enjoyed 
your  report  on  BankAmericard  The  same 
thing  happened  to  me  though  mine  was  a  bill 
from  Brennan  s  Reslauranl 

I    hope    that    you    and    Senator    Proxmlre 
really  press  this  legislation 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  K,  Brown. 


March  12,  lOfjg 


Manhattan,  N,Y  , 

.March  5,  1969 
Hon   Jonathan  Bingham, 
Congressman.  23d  New  York, 
Washingtori 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham  The  item  rn 
Wall  Street  Journal  Editorial  Paee  lodav 
under  Notable  and  Quotable  has  been  read 
with  Interest 

I  cannot  imagine  any  circumstance 
wherein  Id  use  a  credit  card  However,  over 
the  years  I've  received  many  unsolicited 
cards,  more  than  one  from  the  same  Institu- 
tion, company,  or  however  it  may  be  classi- 
fied   On  receipt  I  destroy  them 

I  go  along  with  your  Idea  that  credit  cards 
.should  only  be  Issued  when  requested  by  tht- 
intended  user  But,  Id  go  even  further  in 
restricting  them,  to  the  extent  that  a  credit 
card  should  not  be  issued  to  anyone  with  h 
proved  Income  of  say  $20,000  yearly. 

With  all  the  current  credit  cards  outstand- 
infc;.  Just  what  might  happen  In  the  event 
we  have  a  depression."  'recession,"  or  Ju^* 
plain  old  time  hard  times  '  I've  heard  .  .' 
individuals  whose  outstanding  credit  card  ob- 
ligations amount  to  much  more  than  their 
yearly  Income  I  know  of  no  way  another 
depression  recession  or  hard  times  can  surelv 
be  avoided,  and,  probably  the  perpons  with 
thy  largest  outstanding  credit  card  obllea- 
Vron.s  would  be  the  first  to  he  released  bv 
tbeir  employers,  should  such  a  condtUon 
^t«\'elop 

'    Much  success,  and  my  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

H.  Smtth. 

JaNEWAY    PfBLISHING    Ar 

Research   Corp 
Neu-  York.  NY..  March  6.  1969 
Hon  Jonatha.v  Bingham, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Hou.'ie  o/ 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Jonathan  Bully  for  you  on  the 
exasperated  outburst  which  won  you  hon- 
.rable  mention  In  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  Wanted  to  be  sure  that  you  had 
seen  it 

Oreat  nunds  hone  in  on  the  same  target  at 
the  same  time  as  per  the  latest  l.ssue  of  our 
Service,  which  I  am  delighted  to  enclose  with 
the  fervent  hope  that  you  will  put  It  m  the 
Record  and  use  It  as  a  basis  for  the  Investiga- 
tion you  intend  to  make  The  paj,saee  I  have 
marked  relating  to  the  fraudulent  practices 
invited  by  these  excesses  on  the  part  of  the 
banking  establishment  offers  a  particularly 
inviting  target  for  Investigation 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eliot  Ja.nlu w 

jProm  the  Janeway  Service,  Mar  o.  19691 
'Consumer  Credit  is  the  most  profitable 
.single  source  of  business  the  banks  have. 
Even  at  the  height  of  tho  1966  credit  crunch, 
when  Reserve  city  banks  were  worrying  about 
their  ability  to  meet  their  own  payrolls,  they 
•A'ere  nevertheless  continuing  to  r.iln  cut 
cash  .jn  experLsive  advertising  to  compete  f':r 
new  consumer  credit  loans  But  at  that  time, 
retail  credit  was  at  least  measurable  as  It 
went  on  the  books;  for  the  form  it  took  was 
limited  to  the  signing  of  notes  and  the  writ- 
ing of  checks  It  no  longer  Is  And  at  least  as 
fast  as  the  Washington  authorities  are  lusing 
their  power  to  cleliquefy  the  banks,  the  banks 
are  getting  out  from  under  by  the  sUnp'.e 
device  of  mailing  out  mere  credit  cards,  each 
armed  with  a  de  facto  overdraft  with  .i  llniit 
(generally  at  the  moment  $5,000).  At  the  rate 
at  which  bank  credit  card  money  Is  being 
pui.ched  out  and  written  into  the  .=;tream, 
the  bank  issuers  will  be  months  finding  out 
how  much  they  have  created  and  how  much 
new  loan  demand  on  the  growing  army  f 
ret.iU  card  carriers  l.s  forcing  the  country's 
commercial  system  to  Incur. 

"The  success  of  bank  merchandising  In  pop- 
ularizing the  use  of  Instant  bank  credit  c.ird 
money  serves  a  multiplicity  oX  purposes   For 
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one  thing,  the  banlcs  are  able  to  build  up  the 
one  reliable  source  of  limitless  business  avail- 
able to  them  which  they  can  handle  at  a 
profitable  spread  over  the  uneconomic  cost 
to  them  of  the  money  they  are  borrowing. 
For  another,  the  retailers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  relieved  of  the  familiar  fear  of  credit 
risk  and  the  new  fear  of  credit  fraud.  (The 
new  headaches  the  banks  are  making  for 
themselves  In  the  department  of  fraud  con- 
trol by  the  mass  circulation  of  bank  credit 
money  Is  another  story;  and  this  scenario  Is 
being  activated  on  the  law  and  order  front 
rather  than  in  the  economy.)  In  addition, 
the  proliferation  of  Instant  bank  credit  card 
money  Is  reinforcing  the  conspicuously  cas- 
ual attitude  of  the  public  toward  savings  and 
intensifying  Its  wlUlngnfess  to  commit  future 
'.ncome  to  pay  off  new  debt." 

Austin,  Tex.,  March   5,  1969. 
Hon   Jonathan  Bikgham, 
//oK.se  of  Representatii'es, 
Washington.  D.&. 

Dear  Sir:  I  noted  with  Interest  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  as  reprinted 
in  the  March  5  edition  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  concerning  your  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  limit  unsolicited  credit  card  Issuance. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Proxmlre  concerning 
this  legislation  and  would  offer  this  com- 
ment. 

The  consumer  credit  situation  as  It  exists 
today  can  have  a  crippling  effect  on  an  In- 
dividual when  misused,  no  matter  what  In- 
come classification  he  may  fall  Into.  A  com- 
puter's tnlsuike  may  rviln  a  man's  community 
^uandlng,  his  protests  having  no  effect,  and 
make  large  purchases  almost  lmp>osslble  for 
him  because  of  his  damaged  credit  rating,  I 
would  advocate  even  more  stringent  and  far 
reaching  measures  than  those  as  yet  pro- 
posed to  Insure  every  American  freedom  from 
such  unwarranted  harassment  and  to  limit 
The  scope  and  jXiwer  of  consumer  credit 
bureaus 

Even  though  not  a  constituent.  I  will  re- 
main an  admirer  of  any  legislation  of  this 
iiftf.ire  that  you  may  be  able  to  promote. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs,  Albert  A.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

I      Whitman.  Mass.. 

February  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Recently  I  read  a  newspaper  item 
m  which  it  stated  you  had  received  an  un- 
solicited credit  card  from  State  St.  Bank  & 
Trust  Co  .  Boston.  Mass. 

Not  knowing  the  proper  committee  to  write 
to  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  I  also  received  the  same  from  the  State 
St  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

This  to  me  is  an  Invasion  of  privacy  of  my- 
self and  family  as  I  did  not  request  them  to 
check  on  my  credit  standing  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  bring  this  to  the 
ittentlon  of  the  proper  people  for  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation. 

Several  of  my  friends  and  fellow  employees 
have  also  received  these  unsolicited  credit 
cards  from  this  same  institution. 

Am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  our 
.State  Banking  Commissioner  as  well. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  that  you  might 
clo  on  this  matter.  I  am 

Resi>ectfully  yours. 

Claude  M.  Frost. 

\     Cambridge,  Mass., 

February  24,  1969. 
Representative  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Hou.'ie  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Bingham:  More  power  to  you!  I 
-iave  returned  two  unsolicited  Bankamerl- 
cards  to  the  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany   I  In   fragments!    and   have  canceled   a 
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charge  account  with  S,  S.  Pierce  that  I  had 
had  for  thirty -seven  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Barrett. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Max  Davis  had  the  similar  experience  with 
the  State  St.  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  he  read  a 
statement  from  a  Dr.  Chefetz  who  he  never 
had  any  business  with  him  rec'd  a  double  bill 
for  the  same  acct.  amt  twice  $50.00  and  $16.00 
interest.  I  feel  that  this  Is  not  a  fair  way  of 
doing  business  or  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  I  would  like  you  to  investi- 
gate this  matter. 
Yours  truly. 

Max  Davis, 

Arlington,  Mass,. 

February  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatit>es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  read  of  your  troubles  with  the  State 
Street  Bank  with  deep  sympathy.  This  cal- 
lous disregard  for  Its  customers  seems  in- 
creasingly to  be  a  characteristic  of  large  cor- 
porations. In  part  it  is  due  to  inadequate 
planning  and  preparation  for  automation. 

As  a  computer  programmer  by  trade.  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  such  troubles  are  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  automation.  The 
major  problem  is  that  oversights  in  system 
design  which  lead  to  experiences  such  as 
yours  do  not  cost  the  State  Street  Bank 
anything.  If  the  State  Street  Bank  were 
liable  for  substantial  damages  as  a  con- 
sequence of  erroneous  billing,  you  can  be 
sure   there   would    be    elaborate   safeguards 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  as  I  see  it. 
Is  legislation  that  enables  an  individual  to 
collect  substantial  punitive  damages  from  a 
business  that  WTongfully  presses  lor  payment 
for  goods  or  services  that  It  did  not  in  fact 
render,  or  that  were  not  in  fact  ordered  by 
the  Individual. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  if  it  could  be 
made  Into  law  that  the  free  and  unsolicited 
Issuance  of  a  credit  card  amounts  to  a  free 
gift  of  all  the  goods  and  services  that  can 
be  purchased  with  it,  such  troubles  as  yours 
would  never  get  started,  since  there  would 
no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  unsolicited 
credit  card. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jerome  T.  Holland, 
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New  York,  NY.. 
February  22,  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  register  my  sup- 
port  of   your   bill   against   unsolicited    credit 
cards.  I  have  received  such  credit  cards  from 
certain  banks  and  I  would  like  their  practice 
of  sending  such  unwanted  cards  to  stop 
Thank  you. 

Miss  L.  Greene. 


Radcliffe  College. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  February  2S,  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  am  enchanted  with 
your  campaign  against  the  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trtist  Company.  Do  you  need  any  more 
ammunition? 

Something  over  a  year  ago  an  unsolicited 
Bankamertcard  arrived  at  my  house  ad- 
dressed to  Bernard  DeVoto.  Since  my  hus- 
band died  In  November  1955  la  fact  widely 
noted  in  the  press)  you  can  imagine  my 
feelings — sheer  fury  was  predominant.  I  WTOte 
a  lot  of  nasty  letters  in  my  head  but  never 
got  round  to  sending  one. 

Pour  months  later  another  credit  card  ar- 
rived for  the  late  Bernard  De'Voto.  I  know 
better  than  to  write  to  computers.  I  always 
write  to  the  president  of  the  company  So 
I  wrote  a  corker  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hagemann. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  know  him  that  he  is 


a  blameless  Harvard  man  and  that  I  would 
like  him  very  much. 

I  wish  I'd  kept  a  copy  of  that  letter,  be- 
cause H  worked,  and  I  never  got  another 
mailing  I  said  It  was  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run 
a  bank.  I  asked  what  earthly  good  was  a  mail- 
ing list  which  Included  a  man  long  dead.  I 
said  I  regarded  credit  cards  as  illegal  and 
immoral,  that  I  hoped  the  Mafia  would  take 
over  the  credit  card  business  and  that  the 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  would  lose  their 
shirts,  I  asked  him  to  see  to  it  personally 
that  my  husband's  name  was  removed  from 
that  list  and  I  suggested  that  an  apology 
to  me  might  not  be  amiss.  I  never  got  an 
apology,  but  DeVoto  is  off  that  list. 

If  you  beat  on  the  president  of  a  com- 
pany you  really  get  somewhere.  I  won  an 
ab.solutely  abject  apology  from  the  credit 
department  of  Fllenes  (which  said  I  didn't 
exist  though  I'd  had  a  charge  account  there 
for  30  years  I  over  a  six  dollar  charge,  by 
writing  direct  to  Maurice  Lazarus  ■w'ho  is 
president  of  that  great  consortium  of  Filene 
Bloomingdales  Abraham  Strauss  and  the  lot, 

I  shall  be  watching  your  campaign  with 
fascination. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

Mrs    Bernard  DeVoto, 
Assistant  to  Dean  Williston. 


THE  URBAN  CRISIS  AND  SUB- 
URBAN INVOLVEMENT— ANALYSIS 
BY  BRONX  TEACHER 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  with  pei- 
mission  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  analysis  of  our  urban 
problems,  prepared  by  Mr.  Terrence  K. 
Quinn.  an  alert  and  concemed  youne 
teacher  at  the  John  Dwyer  Junior  High 
School  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaaues 
in  the  House,  who  will.  I  believe,  agree 
that  it  is  both  perceptive  and  thought 
provoking.  I  would  not  be  so  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  schools — and  of 
our  children — if  teachers  with  the  dedi- 
cation and  countenance  of  Mr.  Qumn 
were  m  more  of  our  classroom.'-. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Urban   Crisis  and  Suevrban 
Involvement 

The  astounding  changeover  in  the  United 
States  from  an  essentially  rural  type  of 
society  to  an  urban  society  ■was  not  mrde  in 
a  day — or  even  m  a  century  In  1790.  nearly 
fwo  centuries  liiter  Jamestown,  tiie  first 
permanent  Enciith  settlement  in  .America 
was  founded,  cities  were  still  lew  .iiid  far 
between  in  Amenc.i  The  census  of  that  year 
was  the  first  to  be  taken  after  the  !3  colonies 
wrenched  their  independence  from  Britain. 
It  showed  that  95^  of  the  people  lived  in 
the  countryside — mostly  as  t.irmers  or 
frontiersmen.  Only  two  cities  of  the  infant 
nation — Philadelphia  with  42.444  people  and 
New  York  with  33.131---had  ix)pulat;on  over 
25.000  people!! 

To  Americans  c;  that  time,  the  slow  de- 
velopment c:  the  cities  indicated  rinvthine 
but  a  Inck  of  progre.ss.  Men  such  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  believed  that  America  would  be 
better  off  if  it  remained  r.  nation  of  independ- 
ent farmers  and  merchants  living  in  rural 
areas  and  small  communities.  Big  cities.  Jef- 
ferson warned  in  his  anti-urban  Notes  on 
Virginia,  would  oring  crime,  disease,  and 
ether  social  evil?  :n  tr.eir  wake 

Alexander    Hamilton,    Jefferson's    political 
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riv»;.  saw  ihe  situation  In  another  ilght 
Ltxiklrm  ahead  to  the  comlni;  era  of  tjlg  In- 
dustry and  Improved  transportation  he  fore- 
saw nn  America  whose  might  jnd  proBperlty 
would  t)e  centered  in  its  great  cities  ProgreBB. 
he  b«Ile%ed  would  <o  hand  In  hand  with 
the  (jrowth  of  an  urban  nation 

As  It  turned  out.  jf  'oune  Hamilton's 
vision  of  the  future  was  nertrpr  the  mark 
than  Jefferson's  As  'he  Inrtusfrlal  Revolu- 
tion gained  momentum.  m<jre  and  more 
Americans  poured  into  the  cities  Tixlay — In 
contraat  ro  1790 — about  70  ;  >f  our  popula- 
tion lives  on  only  1  ;.  of  the  '.and  By  the  year 
XXXi  It  Is  estimated  that  nine  iut  of  every 
ten  Americans  will  be  residents  uf  urban  areas 
and  the  outlying  communities  of  these  areas 
Jefferson,  however  was  not  altogether 
wrong  by  iny  means  Though  his  dream  <if 
a  predominantly  rural  .Vmerlca  has  not  come 
•o  pass  his  prediction  of  -he  great  prob- 
lems that  cities  would  bring  with  them  has 
proved  all   tOf>  true 

Indeed,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Oeorge 
C  Wallace  our  nation  s  most  distinguished 
artists,  political  figures,  -ind  social  critics 
have  proclaimed  open  h<«tlllty  toward  the 
city  Unlike  the  Englishman  s  London  or  the 
Frenchman  3  Paris  they  have  found  nothing 
to  love  in  the  sprawling  American  metropoll.s 
Our  cftTew  have  been  the  traditional  object  of 
prejudice  fear  and  distrust  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  commented  on  the  city  with  the  fol- 
lowing Indictment  I  view  great  cities  as 
pestilential  to  the  morals,  the  health  and  the 
liberties  of  man  "  Today  Oeorge  Wallace,  who 
recently  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ran  on  a 
platform  that  would,  among  other  'hings.  re- 
locate all  thoee  social  undesirables  "  who  live 
in  the  cltv  and  are  responsible  for  "he  de- 
terioration of  the  .American  citv 

Throughout  American  history  'he  urban 
dweller  has  been  the  object  of  much  scorn 
This  scorn  expressed  Itseir  at  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  I894  when  one 
delegate  argued  against  New  York  City  I  sav 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  In  the  rural  district  Is  superior  in 
Intelligence  .superior  In  morality  superior 
in  self-government,  to  the  average  citizen  In 
the  great  'Itles  I  tell  you  gentlemen,  vou 
who  represent  the  great  city  that  when  that 
time  comes  when  your  streets  are  filled  with 
those  who  are  parading  your  streets  and 
destroying  vour  propertv  and  killing  vour  cit- 
izens, then  you  will  crjme  for  help  And  to 
whom'  You  will  then  turn  vour  eyes  to  the 
green  fields  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer  You 
will  call  to  us.  we  who  have  no  Emma  Oold- 
bergs  and  no  Herr  M<j»ts  <  Heixsed  Rec- 

ord   of   the    Setc    Yrrrti    State   Conuttuttonal 
Ccmtention.  1894.  pp    10   III 

.\merlca  s  greatness  seemed  derived  from 
'he  soil  the  forests,  the  open  country,  and 
not  from  the  commercial  and  p<illtlcal  cess- 
pools of  the  cities  It  is  no  accident  that  Davy 
CrcK-kett  became  a  fuk  hero  rather  than 
B<.is«  Tweed,  had  not  Jeffersrin  himself  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  an  agrarian  life''  .\ 
social  critic  from  Europe.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
viUe  had  seen  the  growth  of  cities  as  a  danger 
to  democracy  because  of  the  volatile  elements 
they  contained  For  many  an  American  Intel- 
lectual the  city  was  a  'Jlrty  and  evil  place 
Only  from  the  open  air  and  the  rich  soil  of 
the  new  world  might  the  distinctive,  creative 
American  spirit  flourish  James  Penlmore 
Cooper's  popular  Leather  Stcx-ktng  Tales  gave 
njmatlc  sustenance  to  the  agrarian  myth 
The  city  and  virtue  .seemed  Incompatible  In 
more  modern  times  Stephen  Crane,  au- 
thor of  T'le  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  likened 
the  city  unto  a  Jungle  The  poet  T  3  Eliot 
regarded  the  city  as  a  wasteland  Even  the 
world  famous  Industrialist  Henry  Pord  said. 
■  We  shall  solve  the  city  problem  by  leaving 
the  city   • 

This  then  Is  what  we  must  cop>e  with  If 
we  .ire  'o  effectively  understand  and  solve 
some  of  the  urban  pniblenis  Within  a  few 
years,   four-flfths   of   all    Americans   will    live 
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In  cities  Tfie  cities  are  the  centers  of  cul- 
ture, fashion,  finance  and  Induatry,  of  sports 
and  communications,  ffir  us  ail,  and  thus  the 
centers  of  possibilities  of  American  life  They 
are  also  the  center  of  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican life  ptjverty.  crime,  scanty  education, 
pollution,  racial  tension  t»5  name  but  a  few 
Urban  problems  stretch  far  beyond  the  cen- 
ter city  Sheer  growth  has  sent  suburbs  tum- 
bling across  the  countryside,  overburdening 
our  systems  of  trajisportatlon  iiiid  water 
supply  education  and  medical  care,  antl- 
quatlng  the  means  of  raising  money  to  fi- 
nance these  vital  services  tirowth  has  pol- 
luted our  water  and  poisoned  our  air.  and 
stnpp»Kl  us  of  contact  with  sunlight,  trees 
and  akes  I'.overnment  has  floundered  as 
new  iigencles  have  proliferated,  splitting 
tasks  and  energies  anKJhg  dozens  of  distant 
and  unconnected  bureaus  Individuals  have 
lost  touch  with  the  institutions  of  society, 
even  with  one  another  i  alienation),  and 
thus  have  become  more  and  more  both  per- 
petrators and  victims  of  coldness,  cruelty, 
and  violence 

In  the  next  .Ifty  years  our  population  will 
double  from  JOO  million  to  400  million,  and 
our  problems  may  double  as  well  We  will 
have  to  build  twice  .is  many  homes,  hospitals 
and  schools  .is  we  have  now  More  than  this, 
we  will  have  to  find  space  for  ourselves  U) 
plan  where  we  will  live  and  work  and  play, 
and  where  and  how  we  can  begin  lo  rebuild 
our  'Community  and  our  society  to  make 
them  both  places  where  each  man  tlnds  Im- 
portance and  significance  In  Ids  own  life, 
and  in  his  contributions  to  the  lives  of 
others  This  Is  a  large  task  But  It  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  if  our  cities  are  to  be  places  of 
dignity  and  safety  of  rich  excitement  and 
achievement.  If  <iur  community  and  our  so- 
ciety are  to  gain  the  name  of  civilization 

Confronted  by  this  urban  crisis,  many 
.Americans  have  opted  for  the  suburbs  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  urban  living  And 
yet  Pretldent  Johnstm  was  warned  In  a  con- 
tldenttal  report  that  the  suburbs  of  America 
face  a  quiet.  slowlv-buUdlng  crisis  '  The 
report  jiaints  a  shocking  picture  of  life  In 
the  suburbs  also 

It  recommends  dnistlc  new  federal  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  suburban  crlals  TTie 
report  was  complied  by  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Suburban  Pnvblems.  a  lO-member 
■ommission  .Among  the  surprising  findings 
of  the  task  force  are  these. 

Forty  percent  of  the  naUon's  poor  live  In 
suburbs 

Crime,  decay  and  pollution  problems  ,ire 
kjrowing  at  the  same  rate  In  the  suburbs  slb 
In  the  central  cities 

Cultural  dehydration"  of  suburban  life 
has  led  to  an  alarming  rise  in  vandalism, 
drug  offenses  and  larceny  among  children 

A  surprising  number  of  suburbanites  are 
without  such  fundamental  services  aa  ade- 
quate police  protection,  .sewage  and  waste 
disposal  and  transportation 

.New  suburbs  have  (>een  built  recklessly  " 
by  developers  using  Bulldozer  and  land- 
•  evelltig  tactics  that  have  dried  up  the  coun- 
try killing  animal  life  .ind  made  housing 
areas  needlessly  dull  " 

The  report  concludes  that  suburban  life, 
both  spiritually  and  physically.  Is  not  what 
:t  s  cracked  up  to  he  It  often  Is  an  unhappy 
place  with  problems  Just  as  grave  and  criti- 
cal as  thuee  of  the  central  city  And.  the 
report  concludes,  the  problems  of  the  sub- 
■irb>  have  gone  undetected  because  of  gov- 
enime.ital  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  In- 
ner city 

The  task  force  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  federal  .action  'o  save  the 
suburbs  And  It  warned  the  President  that 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as  ^X'al  gov- 
ernments, must  stop  putting  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas  Inuj  separate  pigeon 
holes  Tt\e  suburt>an  crisis  Is  an  Indivisible 
part  of  the  urban  crisis  The  suburbs  do  not 
stand  alone  Thev  are  part  of  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  help  to   the  central 

city  and  the  suburbs  must  move  In  parallel 
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Pollution,  crime  and  decay  are  not  respecters 
of  municipal  boundaries." 

Among  the  major  recommendations  of  tht 
task  force  are 

Creation  of  an  urban  development  bank. 
similar  to  the  world  t>ank.  It  would  provide 
large  scale  loans  and  technical  assttance  tir 
orderly  metrofxjlltan  development. 

A  series  of  measures  to  open  the  suburbs 
to  groups  now  blocked  from  them,  such  as 
Negroes,  the  jxKjr.  the  aged  and  surprisingly. 
Vietnam  veterans 

A  massive  program  to  build  86.000,000  low 
and  moderate  housing  units  In  suburban 
areas   to   handle   families   from  inner  cities 

.An  experimental  program  of  government- 
backed  Insurance  to  protect  homeowners 
against  losses  due  to  racial  Integration  if 
their  neighborhoods  (This  would  help  elim- 
inate some  of  the  fear  now  hindering  orderly 
integration,  the  report  states). 

Massive  federal  aid  to  plan  and  finance 
area- wide  waste  disposal  systems. 

Direct  government  grants  of  up  to  50  ' 
of  the  cost  of  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  and  libraries 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  the  head  f 
the  task  force.  Chales  M.  Haar,  of  the  Dt- 
pivrtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, emphasized  the  urgency  of  the  sub- 
urban problem  "Beneatb  the  popular  Image 
of  the  suburbs  as  mlddl«  class,  happy  and 
affluent,  there  la  a  quiet  crisis  that  threatens 
the  quality  of  life  to  be  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Americans  Nor  Is  the  threat  limited  to  the 
one-out-of-four  Americans  who  live  In  the 
suburt>8.  The  lndep)endence  of  our  urban  so- 
ciety makes  It  certain  that  the  problems  ! 
our  central  cities  cannot  be  fully  resolved 
without  finding  the  answers  In  the  suburbs  ' 

The  task  force's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions were  surprising  In  many  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  pinpoints  the  returnlne 
Vietnam  veterans  as  one  of  the  problems 
facing  metropolitan  areas.  After  noting  that 
70.000  Vietnam  veterans  are  being  returned 
to  civilian  life  each  month,  the  task  force 
points  out  that  housing  and  financing  ;o 
purchase  housing  are  not  available  for  them 
It  calls  for  federal  programs  to  give  the  re- 
turning GI's  a  rent-supplement  program  and 
flexible  methods  of  low  down-payment  on 
houses 

The  question  arises  then  as  to  our  ability 
to  cope  with  crl.ses  in  both  our  urban  and 
suburban  communities.  A  simple  answer  wi'.l 
not  t>e  forthcoming,  because  the  problems 
are  as  compound  as  they  are  complex.  Per- 
haps we  can  best  answer  the  questions  posed 
to  us  by  Issuing  a  challenge  to  ourselves.  In 
the  words  of  the  President's  National  Com- 
ml-SElon  on  Urban  Problems 

The  recommendations  we  make  In  these 
areas  are  a  test  of  our  most  fundamental 
beliefs  We  are  a  wealthy  nation,  so  It  Is  not 
really  a  question  of  whether  we  can  afford  ro 
do  such  things  as  we  recommend.  It  Is  simply 
a  matter  of  whether  we  still  have  faith  In 
freedom,  in  equality.  In  Justice,  enough  to 
make  ."iacriftces  in  their  cause  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  nation  can  rededlcate  Itself 
tx)  these  goals  that  have  been  the  touchstone 
of  national  progress  and  success. 


GONZALEZ  COMMENDS  SANYO-AF 
PROGRAM  TRAINING  MEDICAL 
LABORATORY  AIDES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  12.  1969 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  brine  the  attention  of  my  colleague.- 
to  a  succe.ssful  and  unique  job-trainini:; 
program  now  .successfully  in  progre.ss  in 
my  district 

Eleven  San  Antonio  tjirls  are  trainins 
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to  become  medical  lab  aides,  and  are  re- 
ceiving In-the-lab  training  at  the  Wllford 
Hall  USAF  Hospital  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base. 

This  work-training  program  is  run  by 
the  broad-based  San  Antonio  Neighbor- 
iiood  Youth  Organization — SANYO — 
under  a  srant  from  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Tlie  girls  were  recruited  from 
one  of  the  worst  areas  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  ".suljemployment"  rates,  as 
defined  and  identified  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

Each  week,  the  girls  receive  8  hours 
of  classroom  training  at  the  SANYO  of- 
fice, and  32  hours  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  Air  Force  medical  lab.  And 
pach  day  at  the  lab.  they  also  receive  an 
liour  of  classroom  instruction.  The 
course  will  last  for  6  months.  This  first 
cla.ss  graduates  in  June,  when  they  will 
be  prepared  for  employment  in  local 
hospitals  and  laboratories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  press  release  with  further 
details  of  this  fine  work-study  program: 

Santo  NTC  Enrollees  Stcdy  at  'Wilford 
Hall 

I  By  S  Sgt  Dick  Walters) 

Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital's  De- 
partment of  Pathology  has  Joined  with  the 
S.ANYO.  Inc.  in  a  unique  laboratory  aid 
training  program  which  will  prepare  students- 
to  fill  semiskilled  laboratory  aid  positions  In 
Vx&l  hospitals  and  laboratories  upon  success- 
:ul  completion 

The  SANYO  enrollees  earn  while  they  learn 
:n  the  special  training  program. 

The  program  Is  termed  the  "Phase  One" 
.  ourse.  leaving  the  way  open  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  In  the  future.  A  possible  Phase 
Two  course  could  lead  to  recognition  as  labo- 
ratory technicians. 

The  11  girls  now  pursuing  their  work- 
=tudy  program  ■with  the  Department  of 
Pathology  are  on  a  busy  schedule  with  32 
hours  of  work  In  the  lab  each  week  and  8 
hours  of  classroom  time  at  the  SANYO  office 
luxated  at  La  Salle  High  School.  In  addition, 
one  hour  of  each  day  Is  spent  In  the  class- 
room at  Wilford  Hall  learning  why  as  well  as 
how  their  Jobs  are  done  in  a  particular  man- 
ner 

The  students  work  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  Their  laboratory  duties 
tike  them  through  work  sessions  in  histo- 
pathology.  microbiology,  hemotology,  the 
blood  donor  center,  the  w^ash  room,  automa- 
tion, urinalysis,  and  the  front  desk. 

The  classes  at  Wilford  Hall  are  taught  by 
Senior  Master  Sergeant  Charles  A.  Reasner, 
.-.oncommlssloned  officer  in  charge  of  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Pathology.  He  Is  a  veteran  of 
seven  years  experience  In  the  laboratory 
technician  field  and  has  served  as  NCOIC  of 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  department. 

The  girls  learn  everything  from  mounting 
a  specimen  to  drawing  blood,  with  much 
time  sp)ent  in  learning  to  handle  the  admln- 
.-traiive  tasks  which  follow  each  action. 

Mrs.  Teresa  Widish,  SANYO  counselor  for 
Wilford  Hall  Hospital,  watches  each  girl's 
progress  and  is  always  available  to  help  them 
with  problems  that  may  arise. 

The  program  started  recently  with  the  first 
'i.iss  beginning  in  December.  The  students 
have  progressed  quickly  according  to  Ser- 
i:eant  Reasner.  '"They  have  picked  up  the 
lundamental  Ideas  very  rapidly.  In  one  in- 
>tance.  I  had  set  aside  four  hours  of  class 
time  for  explaining  one  medical  procedure." 
"The  girls  have  also  shown  great  initiative 
:.utside  the  classroom."  he  commented,  "pro- 
gressing far  ahead  of  their  training  schedules. 
Our  policy  has  been  that  once  they  notice  a 
.'ob  that  they  feel  they  could  do,  they  may 
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ask  their  supervisor  to  Instruct  them  in  it. 
As  soon  as  they  are  qualified,  they  begin 
working  under  supervision." 

In  June,  having  completed  the  six  months 
curriculum,  the  students  will  become  avail- 
able for  employment  in  local  hospitals  and 
laboratories. 

Colonel  Robert  W,  Morrlssey.  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology,  points  out  that 
the  program  helps  the  hospital  as  well  as  the 
students.  The  students,  as  they  learn,  release 
skilled  Air  Force  technicians  for  more  com- 
plicated clinical  duties. 

Because  of  the  Initial  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, SANYO  is  now  recruiting  students  for 
x-ray.  medical  records  and  pharmacy  posi- 
tions for  training  under  supervision  at  Wil- 
ford Hall  Hospital. 

To  recruit  students  for  the  original  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Widish  went  to  the  councilors  of 
the  SANYO  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  who 
were  working  with  young  people  in  the  out 
of  EChool  program.  Each  recommended  young 
people  to  enroll  in  the  laboratory  aid  course. 
Mrs.  Widish  then  Interviewed  the  volunteers 
and  selected  those  who  showed  the  greatest 
interest  and  aptitude  for  a  career  In  health 
related  fields. 

Young  men  may  al.^o  enroll,  however  Mrs. 
Widish  had  much  difficulty  trying  to  enroll 
two  for  a  pharmacy  training  course  Many 
other  areas  of  the  hospital  are  now  opening 
to  SANYO  volunteers,  following  the  example 
of  the  Pathology  Department. 

SANYO  is  a  nonprofit  corporation,  operat- 
ing in  the  low  income  areas  of  .San  Antonio. 
Three-quarters  of  Its  board  of  directors  are 
residents  of  low  income  neighborhoods,  guid- 
ing the  organization  and  the  community  In 
its  self-help  programs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  helps  finance 
SANYO'S  neighborhood  youth  corps  opera- 
tions through  it.s  bureau  of  work  training 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO)  also  helps  by  providing  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  .Tnd  support  of  the 
SAN'YO  Credit  Union  The  Department  of 
Commerce  In  cooperation  with  SANYO  Is 
preparing  a  feasibility  study  on  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  locaily  owned  com- 
munity businesses  in  the  low  Income  are.is 
of  San  Antonio. 

SANYO  also  provides  work  for  about  50 
undegraduate  college  students  who  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  of  Its  programs. 


ABM  n— HOW  GENERAL  STRANGE- 
BIRD  WILL  GET  US  TO  LOVE  THE 
ANTIBOMB 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
Rovere,  an  astute  correspondent  for  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  wrote  a  verj-  in- 
teresting piece  in  the  last  issue  concern- 
ing the  Pentagon  propaganda  plan  to  sell 
the  antiballistic  missile  to  the  American 
public. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  all-new 
action  Army  is  in  step  with  the  times.  It 
was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  equate  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  with  underarm  deo- 
dorant and  soap.  I  can  see  it  now — 
"Don't  be  half  safe.  Buy  the  Sentinel  for 
24-hour  protection" — or  possibly — "Our 
town  has  a  Sentinel.  Don't  you  wish  ev- 
eryone did." 

I  include  the  article  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  still  have  the 
outmoded  view  that  weapons  systems  are 
developed  on  the  basis  of  militars'  and 
technical  value: 
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Letter  From  Washington 

Febeuart  23 
Someone — most  likely  a  Democrat  on  his 
way  out  of  the  Defense  Department — recent- 
ly turned  over  to  the  Washington  Post  a  pair 
of  classified  documents  dealing  not  with  any 
specific  questions  of  national  security  but. 
rather,  with  the  problem  of  persuading 
American  citizens  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress  that  the  Sentinel  antl-balllBtic- 
mlsslle  system  is  a  good  and  desirable  Invest- 
ment. The  first  of  these  documents,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  second.  Is  a  seventeen-page 
memorandum,  headed  "Public  Relations 
Program  for  Sentinel."  which  was  wTltten 
sometime  last  year  by  Lieutenant  General 
Alfred  D.  Starblrd.  Identified  by  the  Post 
as  the  "manager"  of  the  Sentinel  project. 
It  was  addressed  to  his  boss.  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor.  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  In  1965  and 
was  retained  by  President  Nixon  and  his 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

The  second  document  is  a  shortened  and 
extensively  paraphrased  version  of  the  Star- 
bird  memorandum  that  was  prepp.red  by  Re- 
fer and  passed  along  to  Johnson's  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Cl.irk  Clifford,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  1968  election.  In  classifying  these 
documents  on  its  front  page  last  Sunday, 
the  Post  treated  it."=  readers  to  very  little  of 
the  seminal  paper  written  by  the  wonder- 
fully named  Oeneral  Starblrd,  evidently  for 
the  reason— amply  established  in  the  few 
quotations  it  did  publish— that,  even  thouph 
its  subject  was  public  relations  rather  than 
milit.'iry  strategy,  it  was  so  full  of  military 
and  bureaucratic  gobbledygook  that  ordi- 
nary readers  would  find  It  impenetrable  The 
paper  did.  however,  publish  substantial  por- 
tions of  the  abbreviated  Resor  version,  and 
that,  while  scarcely  a  model  of  literary  felic- 
ity, was  altocether  clear.  It  advised  Sec- 
retary Cliffnrd  I  ;is  if  he  did  not  already 
know)  that  "several  highly  placed  and  repu- 
table U.S.  scientists  have  spoken  out  In 
print  against  the  Sentinel  missile  system." 
and  went  on  to  propose  a  whole  series  of 
techniques  for  countering  the  Influence  of 
the  heretics  and  assuring  congressional  .'-up- 
port  cieplovment  of  the  ABM  system. 

The  techniq'jes  were  anythinc:  but  r.ew 
and  were  not — given  the  prevailing  modes 
for  the  conduct  of  the  public  business  of 
our  society  f.nd  most  other  societies  this  side 
of  the  New  Jerusalem — in  and  of  them- 
selves immoral,  "We  will  be  in  contact 
shortly  with  scientists  who  are  familiar 
witii  the  Sentinel  program  and  who  may  see 
fit  to  wTite  articles  for  publication  support- 
■.■AS  the  technical  feasibility  rmd  operational 
etfertiveness  of  the  Sentinel  system."  Resor 
wrote.  This  is  a  sly  but  routine  procedure 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  and  it 
IS  employed — or.  at  least,  attempted— :u  be- 
half of  the  most  virtuous  of  causes  r.s  well 
as  of  the  most  dubious  ones.  Resor  recom- 
mended e.xtensive  "briefings"  of  congressmen 
lourrahsts.  the  preparation  of  tapes 
;;nd  films  to  be  used  by  Army  personnel  in 
encounter;  with  the  public,  and  '  informa- 
tion packets"  for  interested  citizens. 

This  IS  the  way— or  a  l.tr^c  part  cf  the 
way — that  the  consent  of  the  f;overned  is 
won.  wiiether  by  the  .\rniy  wiicn  it  wishes  tc 
plant  rocket  l.iunchers  In  the  suburbs  or  by 
the  Justice  rj..>partment  v.-hen  !t  v.-ants  to 
build  lip  support  fcr  a  civil-nghts  law  The 
1  nly  defense  the  public  can  h.ave  is  an  in- 
dependent pre;-s  and  .n  .ducational  system 
that  breeds  skeptics.  There  are.  however 
some  Important  differences  between  I'.-.e  mili- 
tarys  use  of  public  relations  ..nd  the  use 
that  most  other  institutions  make  ol  it  The 
niilit~iry.  fcr  one  thing,  has  more  money  th.iu 
anyone  else,  and  when  to  its  vast  funds  .ire 
added  those  of  the  industries  it  deals  with, 
it  seems  to  have  ;ust  about  a'.:  th.e  money 
there  is.  i  The  Starblrd  memorandum  spe- 
cifically suggested  recruiting  the  assistance 
of  "all" individual  industrial  firms  ..nd  civil- 
ian contractors  participating  m  the  proclv.c- 
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tlon    and   deployment   of   the   Sentinel    sys- 
tem  ■  I    The  Under-Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  take  some  doubting 
Thomaa    from    C'onifress    rir    the    press    on    a 
tour  of  local  projects  In   a  government  lim- 
ousine  but  his  funds  are  severely  limited  and 
more  c>r  less  subject   to  public  scrutiny,  ;ind 
the  agency  could  not  organize  a  propaganda 
campaign  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  the 
'>ne  proposed  to  Secretary  Cllflord  by  Secre- 
tary Resor    Moreover    the  military  can  make 
a  secret  of  anything  it  chooses    It  chose  to 
classify"  these  two  memoranda    which  con- 
tain about  as  much  Information  on  "national 
security"  as  might  oe  found  in  a  soap  mer- 
chant s    Instructions    to    his    salesmen,    with 
the    consequence    that    Army    officials    could 
claim  that  they  would  be  violating  discipline 
if  they  discussed  the  dociiments  with  repre- 
sentatives  of    the   P(XiC     I  One   did   go   ,i6   far 
.is    to    explain    that    although    there    was    a 
freeze"     on     Sentinel     construction,     there 
would   be  no  letup  in   the  campaign   to  per- 
suade  the  public  of  the  benefits  of  deploy- 
ment I    Other  government  agencies     and,  of 
course,  private  Institutions    -have  methods  of 
concealment  that  are  often  .is  effective  as  the 
military's,  but  they  cannot  hide  behind  them 
quite  as  unchallengeably  ae  the  military  can 
U  DepjiTtment  of  Commerce  spokesmen  clam 
up    woMti   .isked   for   figures   on   trade,   there 
are.    as    a    rule     plenty    of    other   sources    t<' 
which    determined    investigators    can    turn 
But  if  the  military  says  there  are  facts  about 
,1    weapons    system    that    civilian    scientists 
h.iven  t  been  told,  there  is  nothing  much  to 
do  but  to  plead  for  the     declassification"  of 
these  facts    Not  all  such  pleas  .ire  bound  to 
go   unheeded     A   great   deal   depends  on    the 
outlook    of    the    pleader     Deep    m    his    own 
classlfle<J  ■      memorandum.     General     Star- 
bird    reofimmends    that    In    certain    L-,ises — 
clearly  those  that  would  favor  the  Sentlnel-- 
the  Army  take  a  favorable  view  of  declassify- 
ing m.'iterlal     which  is  responsive  to  the  an- 
ticipated questions  " 

For  decades  now.  the  defense  ,tgencies  have 
been  conducting  huge    ind  hugely  expensive 
public-relations    campaigns     For    the    most 
part,  though,  the  effort  has  t>een  undertaken 
with  the  aim  of  reflecting  glory  on  a  partic- 
ular  service   or.   less   frequently,   on   the   De- 
partment of  Defense  itself    It  has  rarely  been 
necessary    "o    focus    a    propaganda   drue    on 
any  one  pr'>gram    such  as  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel.  Inter-service  conflicts  over  ap- 
propriations have  sometimes  had   to  be   ad- 
judicated more  or  lees  publicly  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Congress    but  the  usual  rule  has 
been  to  .tsk  the  generals  and  the  admirals  to 
compose    their   dltlereiices    m    the    Pentagon 
and  then  bill  the  country  for  whatever  they 
think   is   needed   to   keep   the   flag  aloft   and 
unsullied    The  bills  have  been  paid  on  pres- 
entation   sometimes  with  a  substantive  gra- 
tuity  It  is  questionable  whether  much  in  the 
way    of    military    public    relations    was    ever 
needed  to  achieve  these  results,  so  many  so- 
cieties more  strapped  for  funds  than  this  one 
give    their    soldiers     ind    sailors    everything 
they   ask   for   and    give   their   civilians   any- 
thing that  happens  to  be  left  over    What  is 
striking  and.  In  recent  times    unprecedented 
about  the  Army's  campaign  for  the  Sentinel 
is  not  Its  slyness  or  the  attempt   to  keep  It 
secret  but  the  fact  that  it  Is  essentially  de- 
fensive  m   nature   and   content     It   calls    for 
the   use  of   ail   the  loaded   devices    of   propa- 
ganda, but  Its  appeal  is  not  primarily  to  pa- 
triotism- though    no   doubt    the    .issemblers 
of  the     information  packets"  have  not  over- 
Icxjked  the  possibilities  of  scoring  points  with 
displays    of    Old    Glory-   but    to    reason    and 
logic    The  Army's  argument  this  time  is  not 
with    pacifists    or    appealers    but    with    In- 
formed critics,  who  have  managed  to  unset- 
tle certain  sections  of  the  public  by  not  mor- 
alizing   about    foreign    and    military    policy 
but  by  asserting  their  primarily  scientific  ex- 
pertise   ind   planting   doubts    is    to   whether 
the  military  really  knows  what  it  is  doing,  and 
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even   whether  It   is   capable  of  making  guns 
that  will  shixjt 

This    to  be  sure   Is  only  one  of  several  new 
elements  that  have  come  to  light  In  the  Sen- 
tinel  controversv.   which   seems   likely   to   b« 
•he  ni'ist  Important   ,uid  certainly  the  imTst 
interesting  one  In  these  early  months  of  the 
Nixon   .Administration     The   war  In   Vietnam 
has,  of  course,  gone  a  long  way   toward   un- 
dermining   public    and    congressional    confi- 
dence In  mllltiiry  leadership   The  senators  on 
the   Foreign   Relations  Committee  who  have 
been   giving  Secretary    Laird   and   other   Ad- 
ministration  members   so   hard    .i   time   over 
the     Sentinel  —  while     ostensibly     soliciting 
their  views,  all  favorable,  on  the  non-prolif- 
eration   treaty--had    expressed    dismay    over 
the  competence  of  General  Westmoreland  and 
his    aides    long    before    the    present   disputes 
arose    But  there  was  a  tendency  then  to  put 
the  major  blame  for  Vietnam  on  the  civilian 
policymakers  .md   to  fault  the  military  men 
mainly  for  their  complicity  In  what  the  sen- 
ators, regarded  as  an  unwl.se  and  unworkable 
foreign   policy    The  senators  did  not  take  It 
upon   themselves   to   get   Into  disputes   over 
weapons   technology   with   the  presumed  ex- 
perts   from    the    Pentiigon     .Another   obvious 
factor  that  bred  dissatisfaction — though  not. 
as    lar    as    is    known,    dlsenchantment-wlth 
the  military   was   Its   Intriislon.   through  the 
original  Sentinel  deployment  plan.  Into  com- 
munities that  happen  to  Include  the  homes 
of    Influential    ;uid    articulate    citizens.    But 
these    cltlzetis'    objections,    apparently,    ca*. 
rather  easily  be  met  by  a  military  rezonlng. 
which    the    Sentinel    proponents    would    be 
happy      to      undertake       This      controversy, 
though,  would  not  be  ended — at  least  in  the 
Senate,    where    the    most    widely    publicized 
debate  will  take  place — If  the  w^ar  were  called 
o(T  tomorrow   and   ;ill  suburbanites  were  as- 
sured  that   there   would    be   no   mi.ssile  sites 
within  Ave  hundred  miles  of  them    For  the 
argument   really    turns    i  as   such   .irguments 
rarely  doi    on   the  facts  in  the  case — or:    to 
put  It  another  wav    on  who    as  between  sci- 
entists  and   soldiers,    is   better   equipped   to 
determine  the  facts 

The  question  could  not  have  arisen  In  an 
-ige  when  'he  military  dealt  with  gunsmiths 
and  shipwrights  rather  than  with  scientists. 
.\  miUUiry  education  w^s  sufficient  to  en- 
ible  a  soldier  to  pass  judgment  on  the  effec- 
tl'. euess  'if  a  rltle,  or  a  sailor  on  the  sea- 
worthiness of  ,1  .ship  But  If  Jerome  Wlesner, 
who  was  science  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Is  currently  provost  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  knows  what 
he  Is  talking  about,  the  Sentinel,  in  Its  pres- 
ent state  of  development.  Is  probably  the 
most  complicated  electronic  system  anyone 
has  ever  tried  to  put  together  the  most 

elaborate,  sophisticated,  dynamic  combina- 
tion of  rocketry,  radar,  computers,  electron- 
ics, and  other  technology  ever  proposed." 
Wlesner  says  that  the  Sentinel  Is  untestable 
I  because  It  would  violate  the  test-ban  treaty, 
and  also  because  It  could  never  be  really 
tested  unless  the  Chinese  or  the  Russians 
sent  .in  ICBM  our  wayi  .md  In  all  likelihood 
unworkable  General  Starblrd.  a  West  Pointer 
of  the  class  of  1933  and  an  officer  with  a  fair 
amount  of  engineering  experience,  and  Sec- 
retary Resor.  once  an  Army  major  and  a 
1946  graduate  of  the  Tfale  Law  School,  may 
know  something  about  the  Sentinel  that  Dr 
Wlesner  doesn't  know,  but  there  Is  clearly  a 
growing  tendency  here  and  around  the  coun- 
try to  believe  that  men  like  Dr  Wlesner  know 
.i  great  deal  about  electronics,  computers, 
and  radar  i  In  the  development  of  which 
Wlesner  played  ati  important  role  i  that  Gen- 
eral Starblrd  and  Secretary  Resor.  like  most 
of  the  rest  of  us,  do  not  and  probably  never 
could  know. 

The  military  would  no  doubt  respond  by 
saying  that  there  are  scientists  who  hold  with 
them  rather  than  with  Dr  Wlesner.  and  cer- 
tainly this  must  be  true,  or  the  Sentinel 
would    not    exist.    But    most    of    them    are 
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presumably  working  for  the  government  or 
for  defense  industries  In  the  Resor  memo- 
randum. It  was  delicatey  pointed  out  tha* 
•he  articles  to  be  written  In  praise  of  the 
Sentinel  and  in  dispraise  of  such  ;is  Dr 
Wlesner  shotild  be  "preferably  by  noniiovpni- 
ment  scientists  "  .As  far  as  Is  known,  thr 
;e«rch  for  qualified  debaters  free  of  govern- 
ment ties  has  been  unavailing.  Meanwhll*^ 
all  seven  of  the  men  who  have  served  m  itu' 
sixties  as  science  adviser  to  the  President  or 
;is  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Kngi- 
neerlng  In  the  Department  of  Defense  ha\e 
declared  their  opposition  to  ABM  systems  t: 
on?  kind  or  another 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  the  new  Demo- 
cratlc  whip  and  an  opponent  of  the  Sentlne!. 
has  asked  Dr  Wlesner  and  Professor  Abram 
Chayes.  formerly  legal  adviser  to  the  Stat.' 
Department  and  now  at  Harvard  Law  Scho<. 
to  prepare  a  lengthy  report  on  the  ABM  ani 
get  It  In  his  hands  before  the  Pentagon  com- 
pletes Its  own  review  of  the  program,  which 
has  been  promised  for  early  March,  when  thf 
floor  debate  will  probably  begin  In  earnest  i 
venr  ago.  It  would  have  been  safe  to  predii  • 
that  although  Senator  Kennedy  and  thos.^ 
who  share  his  view  might  win  the  debato 
they  could  hope  to  win  nothing  else  Whr- 
the  roll  was  called,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
defense  Industries  always  prevailed,  with 
votes  to  spare  The  case  against  the  Sentinel 
Is  abstract  and  abstruse — and.  In  the  end,  as 
unprovable  as  the  case  for  it.  which  is  that 
It  could  save  millions  of  American  lives  No 
elected  official  likes  the  prospect  of  runnln.- 
against  an  opponent  who  can  charge  h'.n 
with  voting  to  expose  his  constituents  i 
death 

The  import  of  the  Pentagon's  review  Is  as 
predictable  as  that  of  Dr.  Wlesner's,  and  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  President 
would  decline  to  endorse  It  Yet  the  cam- 
paign that  Senator  Kennedy  is  mounting,  in 
collaboration  with  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  the  leading  Republican  opponent  of 
the  Sentinel,  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  al- 
together quixotic,  or  worth  making  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  record  In  the  last  ses- 
sion. Senator  Cooper.  Joined  by  Senator  Phil- 
lip A  Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  others,  three 
times  offered  amendments  striking  from  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  bills  funds  in- 
tended for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  As 
they  knew  they  would,  they  lost  all  three 
votes,  their  best  showing  on  any  one  being 
thirty-four  But  Senator  Cooper  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  on  one  proposition  or  an- 
other more  than  forty  senators  voted  as  !,e 
did,  and  he  and  other  antl-ABM  senators 
believe  that  their  position  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  current 
controversy  They  are  claiming  that  there  are 
now  forty-five  senators  ready  to  oppose  the 
Pentagon  on  the  Sentinel,  The  Majority 
Leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  can  be  counted 
on.  .md  the  Minority  Leader,  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen.  seems  to  be  avoiding  commitment  at 
this  time  If,  m  fact,  forty-flve  senators  are 
siding  with  Senators  Cooper  and  Kennedy 
they  constitute  at  least  a  temporary  plurai- 
tty,  for  there  are  surely  more  than  five  strad- 
dlers.  Among  the  straddlers  Is  to  be  found 
the  surprising  figure  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  who  has  never,  up  to  now,  been  known 
to  question  the  good  Judgment  or  the  com- 
petence of  anyone  accoutred  with  military 
brass  or  braid 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducintf  the  Newspaper  Preser- 


vation Act.  The  bill  provides  that  it  will 
not  be  unlawful  under  the  antitrust  laws 
for  a  failing  newspaper  to  enter  into 
certain  joint  operating  arrangements 
with  another  newspaper  in  the  same  city. 

The  survival  of  failing  newspapers  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  Over  the  last 
50  years,  many  independent  newspapers, 
primarily  in  metropolitan  areas,  have 
either  suspended  publication  or  merged. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this 
trend?  Economic  conditions  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  failure  of  many  newspapers. 
Although  the  cost  of  production  has 
spiraled  upward,  advertising  revenue  has 
become  more  scarce,  largely  due  to  com- 
petition for  this  revenue  by  other  media. 
The  result:  in  many  cases,  only  one 
newspaper  in  an  urban  area  can  survive. 

The  only  feasible  remedy  available  for 
the  newspaper  that  is  in  dire  financial 
straits  is  a  joint  operating  arrangement. 
At  present  there  are  22  joint  operating 
arrangements  for  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Although  business  and 
mechanical  functions  are  combined — 
that  is.  the  production,  distribution,  and 
advertising  solicitation  divisions — inde- 
pendent editorial  departments  are  pre- 
served. Separately  owned  newspapers 
can,  therefore,  continue  to  serve  the 
public. 

This  bill  allows  the  continuation  of  an 
arrangement  which,  I  believe,  is  In  the 
public  interest.  For  this  arrangement 
obviates  the  merger  of  two  newspapers 
if  one  is  threatened  to  close  because  of 
reduced  revenues.  When  a  merger  occurs, 
only  one  stream  of  news  and  editorial 
information  reaches  the  people  in  a 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  joint 
newspaper  operating  arrangement  is 
treated  under  the  antitrust  laws  as  a 
single  entity  and  failing  newspapers  are 
not  required  to  merge  to  survive,  it  is 
the  public  that  benefits — for  the  public 
would  thereby  receive  the  widest  exposure 
to  varied  data  and  diverse  opinions. 

In  1965  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  instituted  an  ac- 
tion against  a  joint  arrangement  oper- 
atinc  in  Tucson.  Ariz.:  the  district  court 
l.eld  that  the  Tucson  joint  operating 
arrangement  was  a  per  se  violation  of 
t.he  antitrust  laws.  An  appeal  was  taken 
10  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  on  March 


10.  1969,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
such  joint  arrangements  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  de- 
clared its  intent  to  move  again.st  all  of 
the  other  joint  operating  arrangements 
similar  to  that  of  Tucson.  This  would 
mean  in  a  number  of  communities  a 
complete  domination  of  the  news  and 
editorial  information  by  one  newspa- 
per; competing  editorial  voices  will  be 
squelched.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  situ- 
ation that  is  less  desirable  from  an  anti- 
trust standpoint  than  the  situation  I  am 
attempting  to  preserve  in  my  bill.  In  hght 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  prompt 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  imperative. 

The  role  of  the  newspaper  as  an  organ 
of  debate  and  vehicle  for  the  exposure 
and  discussion  of  ideas  is  a  critical  one 
in  our  society.  When  a  newspaper  dies, 
the  public  loses  an  additional  means  of 
access  to  pertinent  facts  and  judgments 
on  daily  events.  We  must  not  permit  this 
to  happen. 


ALIEN  COMMUTER  SYSTEM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Peighani  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  refine  the  current 
operation  of  the  so-called  ahen  com- 
muter system  on  our  borders  -with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  each  commuter  alien 
must  be  regularly  certified  ever  6  months 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  order  to 
assure  that  his  presence  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  or  continue  employment 
does  not  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  workers 
similarly  employed. 

Under  the  commuter  system,  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  workers  who  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  who 
hold  green  cards  are  permitted  to  reside 


in  Canada  or  Mexico  and  regularly  com- 
mute across  the  border"  to  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Experts  consider  the 
commuter  system  largely  responsible  for 
the  stabilization  of  poverty  in  the  South- 
west, particularly. 

A  staff  report  called  "The  Commuter 
on  the  United  States-Mexico  Border," 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  states: 

The  impact  of  these  commuters  on  the 
labor  market  has  been  enormous.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  17';  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  El  Paso,  Texas,  are  commuters.  Fur- 
ther estimates  have  shown  that  5':  of  the 
San  Diego.  California,  labor  market  and  23' 
of  the  Brownsville.  Texas,  labor  market  are 
ccm.muters  Their  presence  can  be  directly 
related  to  high  unemployment  rates  In  these 
areas. 

In  many  border  communities  where 
unemployment  among  American  citizens 
is  high,  alien  commuters  having  the 
same  occupational  skills  as  the  unem- 
ployed Americans  do  have  jobs. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  in  no  way 
injure  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  or  Mexico,  but 
would  merely  impose  reasonable  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  citizens  and  resi- 
dents. In  addition  to  regulating  com- 
muter traffic,  the  bill  would  remove  a 
provision  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  that  exempts  from  criminal 
sanctions  individuals  who  willfully  and 
knowingly  employ  aliens  who  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  illegally.  This  is 
necessaiT  since  the  number  of  immi- 
grants illegally  entering  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  is  rapidly  rising. 
Many  employers  lure  prospective  agri- 
cultural and  factoi-j-  workers  into  the 
United  States  to  obtain  inexpensive  la- 
bor; criminal  sanctions  against  such  em- 
ployers would  help  stop  the  high  number 
of  illegal  entrants. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  would  help 
bring  an  end  to  the  system  which  forces 
domestic  workers  to  compete  for  wages 
with  workers  living  in  a  much  lower  cost 
economy  and  which  sometimes  provides 
agricultural  producers  faced  by  strikes 
with  workers,  thus  stifling  the  organiz- 
ing and  collective-bargaining  efforts  of 
the  American  farmworker.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  early  considera- 
tion to  the  legislation. 


SENATE— r/iwrscfay,  March  13,  1969 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  in  whose  perfect  kingdom 
no  sword  is  drawn  but  the  sword  of 
righteousness,  and  no  strength  known 
but  the  strength  of  love:  So  guide  and 
inspire,  we  pray  Thee,  the  work  of  all 
who  seek  Thy  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  all  peoples  may  seek  and 
find  their  security,  not  in  force  of  arms, 
but  m  the  perfect  love  that  casteth  out 


(Legislative  day  of  Friday.  March  7, 1969) 

fear,  and  in  the  fellowship  revealed  to 
us  by  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Impart  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  to  whom  the  people 
have  committed  the  stewardship  of 
peace,  that  in  this  moment  of  history 
they  may  clearly  know  Thy  will  and  have 
courage  to  do  it. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


on  March  12.  1969,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  S.  17  >  to 
amend  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILL 

Messajies  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 


REPORT  ON  WORLD  WEATHER 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
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To  the  CoTiQTexs  nf  the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you.  In 
accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  ConRress.  the 
first  annual  plan  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram This  document  describes  the  long- 
ranse  goals  of  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram and  the  activities  In  support  of  that 
program  which  have  been  planned  by 
eight  Federal  agencies  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970.  The  budget  figures  shown  In  this 
report  are  consistent  with  those  which 
appeared  In  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  15,  1969 

I  commend  this  report  to  you  and  hope 
you  will  give  it  your  careful  attention,  for 
It  describes  activities  which  can  con- 
tribute in  important  ways  to  the  quality 
of  American  life  The  World  Weather 
Program  promises,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce earlier  and  more  accurate  weather 
forecasts  than  we  now  receive  It  Is  also 
exploring  the  fea.slblllty  of  large-.scale 
weather  modifications  B^'cause  so  much 
cii  ouc  social  ani  economic  life  is  sig- 
nificaoUi'  influenced  by  weather  condi- 
tions. It  Is  Important  that  we  encourage 
those  advances  In  weather  prediction 
and  control  which  our  scientists  now 
foresee 

Th.is  project,  and  our  role  in  it.  also 
have  great  political  .significance  For  the 
World  Weather  Program,  growing  out  of 
United  Nations  Initiatives  in  the  early 
1960's.  has  developed  into  a  most  Im- 
pressive example  of  international  co- 
operation On  a  scale  never  attempted 
until  this  decade  scientists  and  govern- 
ments m  m.any  countries  are  joining 
hands  across  national  boundaries  to 
serve  the  entire  human  com.munlty 
Their  example  should  be  instructive  for 
all  of  u.s  as  we  pursue  lasting  peace  and 
order  for  our  world 

This  repoit  talks  about  the  weather." 
but  It  demonstrates  that  we  can  do  far 
more  about  our  weather  than  merely  talk 
about  it  I  believe  that  the  plans  for 
American  participation  which  are  out- 
lined here  reflect  the  sense  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government  that  the  United  States 
should  give  its  full  support  to  the  World 
Weather  Program. 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  HorsE    March  13.  1969 


EZ^ECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDEVT  :<iid  before  the 
Senate  .Niindry  mes^d;i:es  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
.sundry  nominatirns  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees 

For    nominations    this    day    received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


TREATY    OV    THE    NONPROLIFF^ A- 
TION   oy  NUCLEAR   WEAP<:)NS 

Tho  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprohfefa- 
tinn  of  Nuclear  Weap«jns 

Th°  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busl- 
nes-i  wh.ch  the  clerk  will  state 

The  Ifcisl\tive  Clerk  Executive  H. 
90th  Conaress.  second  .session,  the 
Treat  v  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  pending 
question  is  on  the  understanding  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  DoDD'  Under  the  unanlmoua  con- 
sent agreement  of  yesterday,  the  time 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr  Pulbricht'  and  the 
Senator  offering  the  reservation  or  un- 
dfrstandini!,  to  the  extent  of  a  1-hour 
limitation 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  as 
in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  make  the  following 
requests,  apart  from  the  tune  limitation 
on  the  pending  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  M:  President.  I  ask 
ui.animous  consent  that'the  Journal  of 
the  priK-t»edinK.s  of  Waflnesday.  March 
12.  1969   be  appruvtxl.  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDET^T.  Wit 
jection.  It  IS  so  ordered 


ithout  ob- 


SUBCOMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DUR- 
ING   .SENATE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prpsldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   REC^P^SS   UNTIL   10  AM. 
TOMORROW— ORDER  VACATED 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  :s  so  nrdere'd 

Later  In  the  day.  the  Senat*.  In  va- 
cating the  above  order,  ordered  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  Mon- 
day. March  !7  I'lfi'.)  at  IJ  o'clock  me- 
ridian ' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFTEIJ^  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  abst-nce  of  a  quorum,  again 
apart  from  the  time  limitation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  prcx'eeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  qii(;rum  cail   be  re.^cinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes,  on  my  time,  to  the  dls- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  West  Vtrirlnla 
'  Mr  Byhd' 


MAN  TO  WATCH 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  one  of  the  newcomers  to 
Capitol  Hill  during  the  9 1st  Congress,  the 


Honorable  Spiro  T.  Acnew,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  article  In  the 
March  17  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report 

That  article  was  entitled  "A  New  Kind 
of  Vice  President?"  It  might  well  have 
been  entitled  "Man  To  Watch." 

Tho.se  of  us  in  the  US.  Senate  have 
had  our  special  opportunities  to  observe 
the  Vice  President  as  he  has  fitted  into 
the  job  of  Pre.slding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ale  And  I  believe  It  is  a  'air  assessment 
to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  he  ha.s 
discharged  his  duties  has  commended 
him  to  all  of  us. 

The  US.  News  &  World  Report  articl.' 
says  it  ver>'  well  when  it  reports  that 
the  new  Vice  President  is  "gaining  ac- 
ceptance in  Congress."  We  in  the  Senatc 
appreciate  the  dignity  and  bearing  with 
which  he  pre.sides  over  the  Chamber,  and 
we  have  noted  his  conscientious  efforts 
to  carry  forward  his  .share  of  the  dailv 
work  routine  of  the  upper  body  of  Con- 
gress. 

Of  greater  substance,  we  have  been  in- 
terested to  learn  more  of  his  views  on 
Issues  of  national  concern,  many  of 
which  must  come  before  this  body  dur- 
ing the  coming  montlis  of  this  congres- 
•sional  .session  For  this  rea.son.  I  noted 
with  particular  Interest  the  statement 
in  the  article  that  Vice  President  .\gne\v 
'is  reported  to  believe  that  relief,  or 
welfare,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ;)rob- 
lems  in  the  counti-y."  I  noted  that  the  ar- 
ticle staled  that  it  has  been  said  about 
Mr.  AcNEW  that  he  has  experienced 
(xjverty  and  prejudice  and  risen  above 
them  on  his  own  merits."  I  noted  that 
the  article  .stated  that  he  has  repeatedlv 
.said  that  he  is  'for  civil  rights"  and 
atiainst  civil  disobedience."  I  noted  that 
the  Vice  President  is  reported  to  hold  the 
view  that  'no  President  should  tolerate 
violence."  and  that  law  and  order  means 
"the  protection  of  the  mdivldual  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed  " 

In  gist,  I  noted  some  good,  solid  re- 
ports on  the  Vice  President,  and  I  recom- 
mend the  article  to  the  Members  of  tlio 
Srnate  for  review. 

.Mr  Pre.sident.  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Vice  President  ha.s 
pn-sided  22  days  since  the  inauguration. 
The  Senate  has  been  in  session  122  days 
since  the  date  of  the  inauguration  So  far 
as  my  own  ob.servations  are  concerned, 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  bodv 
over  10  years  ago.  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  has  bef^n  on  the  job  as  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate  every  day  it  lias 
been  in  se.sslon  since  the  inauguration  oi 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
on  .lanuary  20.  a  total  of  22  days  is  some- 
what of  a  record 

M(jreov<r.  I  have  been  very  favorably 
■mi)ressed  by  the  manner  in  which  th.e 
Vice  President  presides  over  this  body 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  preserves 
decorum  and  order  in  this  body  I  merely 
wanted  to  take  this  moment  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  manner  and 
dignity  with  which  he  presides,  and  to 
congratulate  our  Vice  President.  Mr. 
A^,NEv^• 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows: 

Spiro  T    Acnew;   a  New  Kind  of  Vice 
President? 

Tlie  Vire  President  is  settling  Into  his  Job 
m  a  dllTerenl  way  from  most  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Job  itself  is  not  the 
s.iine.  A  vlce-presldenllal  office  In  the  White 
House  Is  evidence  of  the  expanded  role  as- 
.-igned  to  the  Government's  No.  2  executive. 

For  Mr  Agiiew,  service  In  Washington  goes 
i.ir   beyond  presiding   over  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  choosing  Splro  T.  Agnew  as  his  running 
unite  lust  year,  Richard  Nlxon  said: 

•  My  primary  concern  was  to  select  a  man 
who  iuid  the  courage,  the  character  and  the 
nuellect — not  only  to  be  Vice  President — but 
.uio  to  be  an  effective  President  if  the  need 
.irose." 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  In 
iimce  now  for  almost  two  months.  Yet  few 
people  seem  to  Itnow  very  much  about  Mr. 
A^new.  or  what  he  is  doing  as  the  No.  2 
man    In    the   U.S.   Government. 

The  Vice  President  is  a  50-year-old  lawyer 
who  formerly  served  two  years  as  Governor  of 
Maryland  and  live  years  as  chief  executive 
i!  Baltimore  County.  Friends  call  him  "Ted," 
.liter  hl3  middle  name — Theodore.  Associates 
describe  him  as  "poised  and  controlled" — a 
:nan  of  dignity,  fairness  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  the  first  Vice  President  to 
iuive  an  eifflce  m  the  White  House  itself.  His 
quarters  have  been  set  up  In  the  West  Wing, 
down  a  corridor  from  the  President's  Oval 
Hoom  office. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Agnew  has  a  newly 
refurbished  suite  In  the  Executive  Office 
Building — the  rooms  occupied  by  Lyndon 
.lohnson  when   he   was  Vice   President;    the 

radltlonal  vice-presldentlal  offices  off  the 
.-enate  lloor  at  the  Capitol,  and  staff  quarters 
;ii  the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 

SENATE    DUTY 

The  Vice  President's  only  constitutional 
tiuiy  Is  to  preside  over  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr. 
.\gnew  takes  this  duty  seriously,  has  made  a 
jjoint  of  being  In  the  presiding  officer's  chair 
.it  the  opening  of  Senate  sessions. 

Often  he  steps  down  to  the  floor  to  talk  to 
-enaiors.  Having  spent  most  of  his  prior 
K-overnment  service  as  an  executive,  he  says 
'he  legislative  process  "is  a  whole  new  world 
;o  me"  Normally,  he  spends  three  or  four 
:iours  a  day  on  Senate  business. 

The  Vice  President  cheerfully  recognizes 
ihat  his  ro;e  Is  that  of  an  "associate  mem- 
iier."  able  to  vote  only  In  case  of  a  tie.  His 
main  concern  has  been  to  win  the  trust  and 
■  >ntidence  of  the  lawmakers  of  both  parties. 

"A    PLEASANT    SURPRISE" 

Veterans  at  the  Capitol  believe  the  new 
Vice  President  Is  gaining  acceptance  in  Con- 
_'ress.  He  Is  the  flrst  man  in  24  years  to  pre- 
-ide  over  the  Senate  without  first  having 
erved  as  an  elected  member  of  that  body — 
ometlmes  described  as  "the  most  exclusive 
I  '.ub  In  the  world." 

A  Republican  Senator  has  observed: 
Agnew  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  He  is  doing 
.  whale  of  a  job  to  cultivate  the  Senate.  He 
ii.is  spent  more  time  In  the  chair  than  his 
predecessor.  He  eats  In  the  dining  room  at 
!lie  Capitol — and  I  can't  remember  any  Vice 
President  doing  that." 

A  Democratic  Senator  has  commented: 

"Agnew  Is  a  smooth  politician.  He  knows 
liow  to  talk  to  the  Main  Street  American,  and 
I?  proud  of  calling  himself  a  middle-brow. 
He  will  beat  the  drums  for  Nlxon  all  over 
the  country.  Democrats  make  a  great  mistake 
If  they  underestimate  Agnew." 

Recently,  former  President  Johnson  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  believes  that  Mr.  Agnew 
Is  "underrated."  and  that  "Nlxon  made  a 
cood  choice." 

By  law  or  execvitlve  order,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  of  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
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vice  chairman  of  the  newly  created  Urban 
Affairs  Council. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Agnew  Is  head  ol  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  Peace  Corps 
Advisory  Council.  Indian  Affairs  Council, 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Youth  Opportunity, 
and  Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  He  also 
attends  White  House  congressional-leader- 
ship meetings  and  Is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Recently,  President  Nlxon  assigned  Mr. 
Agnew  to  work  with  the  nation  s  Governors 
and  mayors  through  a  new  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  with  a  12-man  staff 
directed  by  Nils  A.  Boe,  former  Governor  of 
South  Dakota. 

Said  a  highly  placed  source: 

"The  Governors  now  feel  they  have  an 
■ambassador'  In  Washington,  This  new  office 
should  be  helpful  In  bringing  cooperation  on 
domestic  programs  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment." 

A    GOOD    RAPPORT 

The  Vice  President  feels  that  lie  has 
established  a  good  rapport  with  President 
Nlxon,  whom  he  sees  on  an  average  of  a 
couple  of  hours  a  day  In  various  meetings. 
An  official  high  up  in  the  Administration  de- 
scribes their  relationship  in  this  manner: 

"No  President  has  ever  been  more  consider- 
ate to  his  Vice  President.  They  have  the  kind 
of  mutual  understanding  that  do^s  not  re- 
quire constant  consultation 

"Mr.  Nlxon  is  easy  to  communicate  with, 
and  precise  in  making  his  posture  known 
He  is  firm  on  principle,  flexible  on  procedure. 
The  President  Is  always  willing  to  listen  to 
another  approach,  but  he  has  his  objectives 
clearly  In  mind,  and  he  does  not  vacillate 
from  day  to  day." 

Mr.  Agnew  Is  becoming  lamlUar  with  prob- 
lems of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  through 
frequent  NSC  meetings  and  private  briefings 
by  Government  specialists.  The  same  prob- 
lems come  up  m  meetings  with  congressional 
leaders. 

The  Vice  President  gets  the  same  Informa- 
tion on  economic  and  monetary  affairs  that 
goes  to  the  President  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Agnew  works  closely  with  such  key 
White  House  aides  a.s  Arthur  P.  Burns,  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  Probably 
his  closest  friend  In  the  Cabinet  is  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell. 

AN  insider's  view 

A  White  House  Insider  gave  this  Insight 
Into  the  Vice  President's  activities: 

Mr.  Agnew  Is  aware  that  he  Is  the  Vice 
President,  and  not  the  President  He  pre- 
sides at  meetings  when  Mr.  Nlxon  is  away. 
but  Is  careful  never  to  push  his  own  point 
of  view  on  these  occasions. 

When  the  President  Is  on  hand,  Mr.  Ag- 
new never  hesitates  to  speak  out  on  policy 
matters.  Hardly  a  meeting  passes  when  he 
does  not  voice  an  opinion.  He  has  been  a 
prime  supporter  of  a  new  national  urban 
policy.  But  Mr.  Agnew  has  impressed  on 
his  aides  that  only  the  President  can  make 
decisions. 

When  the  Vice  President  chairs  a  meet- 
ing, he  does  It  "superbly."  He  Is  an  intelli- 
gent questioner,  good  at  drawing  people 
out,  helping  them  to  formulate  ideas.  Mr. 
Agnew  "talks  to  a  point,"  and  Is  "very  pre- 
cise." 

The  Vice  President  is  very  correct  and 
does  not  want  to  appear  overbearing.  When 
Mr.  Nlxon  was  on  an  out-of-town  trip, 
some  members  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
(cU  Invited  Mr.  Agnew  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent's chair.  "No."  the  Vice  President  re- 
plied. "I'll  preside  from  my  own  chair." 
■  As  a  former  State  and  county  official.  Mr. 
Agnew  tends  to  look  at  government  pro- 
grams "from  the  bottom  up,"  rather  than 
"from  the  top  down."  He  Is  Interested  In 
how  federal  programs  affect  people  at  the 
local  level.  Also,  Mr.  Nlxon  wants  more  at- 


tention paid  to  the  impact  of  federal  policies 
on  State  and  local  governments. 

In  the  future,  Mr.  Agnew's  role  as  an  Ad- 
ministration spokesman  is  to  Increase  The 
Vice  President  will  be  making  some  trljje 
abroad  as  a  ■good-will  ambassador' — but 
none,  probably,  before  autumn.  Also,  Mr. 
Agnew  will  be  greeting  foreign  visitors,  and 
doing  ceremonial  things  fur  the  President. 
For  the  lime  being. ■'  the  White  House  In- 
sider concluded,  'he  is  learning  the  ropes. 
Just  like  the  rest  cif  us.^' 

The  Vice  Presideiu's  schedule  rn  an  aver- 
age day  Is  described   as  follows: 

Between  7:30  and  8  30  a.m.,  he  arrives  at 
the  White  House  from  his  home  in  a  nine- 
room  apartment  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

By  11 :30  a.m.,  Mr.  Agnew  goes  to  the  Capi- 
tol, where  he  is  briefed  by  aides  on  the  legis- 
lative calendar,  appointments  and  other  ac- 
tivities. 

At  noon,  the  Vice  President  opens  the  Sen- 
ate session,  staying  on  through  the  business 
of  the  opening  hours,  and  sometimes  conUng 
back  after  a  late  lunch. 

Between  2  and  3:15  p.m..  he  receives  callers 
In  the  Vice  Presidenfs  office  off  the  Senate 
chamber. 

By  3:30  p.m.,  he  returns  to  the  White 
House  for  executive  duties.  Usually  he  leaves 
for  home  around  7  p.m 

At  the  outset  of  the  Administration,  an 
aide  said,  the  Vice  President  'was  out  almost 
every  night,  attending  official  social  func- 
tions." Now,  he  added,  that  has  tapered  off 
to  ■■one  or  two  evenings  a  week" 

The  Agnews  have  given  a  few  small  par- 
ties for  friends.  They  hope  to  do  more  enter- 
taining at  home  in  the  future  for  Congress- 
men. Cabinet  members  and  the  like. 

interest     in     IRBAN     AFFAIRS 

The  vice  President  has  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  work  of  the  Urban 'AtTairs  Council. 
He  Is  reported  to  believe  that  relief,  or  wel- 
fare. Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In 
the  country.  Also,  he  sees  no  Immediate  solu- 
tions. 

The  Council  is  coming  up  with  new  data 
on  the  cause  and  effect  of  poverty  m  city 
slums.  This  is  said  to  point  to  a  need  for  new 
leadership  and  a  complete  change  of  social 
environment. 

The  problem  is  being  vie'wed  in  its  Impact 
on  the  total  economy,  with  a  backiug-up 
effect  on  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas.  Solu- 
tions are  to  be  aimed  at  drawing  people  out 
of  the  cities  to  populate  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  traveling 
around  the  country,  speaking  to  such  organi- 
zations as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
American  Management  Association  and  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Nixon  expects  him  to  perform  a  variety 
of  chores.  At  the  recent  Governors  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Agnew  was  asked  to  sovind  out  State 
leaders  on  what  could  be  done  to  curb  stu- 
dent violence  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Later,  the  Vice  President  visited  Cape  Ken- 
nedy for  the  Apollo  9  sp.ice  shot. 

Mr.  Agnew  helped  arrange  the  transfer 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  where — he  said — private  Invest- 
ment would  be  able  to  ■develop  an  Industrial 
park  providing  3.500  jobs  immediately  and 
20.000  jobs  within  three  years  in  an  area 
plagued   by  chronic  unemployment." 

POLITICAL  CHORES 

The  Vice  President  is  expected  to  carry  the 
m.'iin  b-arden  of  political  campaigning  and 
party  building  for  the  President— something 
that'  Mr.  Nixon  did  during  the  Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  made  speeches  to  Republi- 
can Lincoln  Day  dinners  at  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  where  he  predicted  that  the  Nlxon 
Administration  •.'ill  usher  in  -'a  new  era  of 
Republican  renalssan.-e.^' 

The  Vice  President  also  declared:  "■If  the 
South  is  ever  to  rise  again,  it  will  not  be  a 
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segrejatlontet     South,     but     an     Industrial 
South  ■■ 

In  Intr oduclntt  nls  running  mate  In  1968. 
Richard  Nixon  lald  of  3plro  Agnew  "He  haa 
ex{)«rlenced  poverty  and  prejudice,  wid  risen 
above  them  on  h;s  iwn  merU^ 

f*MILY    BACKGROfND 

Mr  At?r;ew  *as  txjrn  In  Baltimore,  Md  ^'. 
Crreelt-Amerlcan  parenw.  on  Nov  9,  1918  His 
father  had  come  to  this  country  from  Greece 
m  1897  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Bristol. 
Va 

VIr  AifneWs  early  life  was  a  stru^le  He 
failed  when  he  first  opened  his  own  law 
ofBce  He  worlced  for  an  insurance  company 
and  .-i  food  marlcet,  but  returned  to  the  law. 

Mr  A^jr.ew  was  married  May  J7.  1942.  to 
the  former  EUnor  Isabel  Judeftnd.  the 
daughter  of  a,  Baltimore  chemist.  He  calls 
hla  wife  ■  J  idy  '  They  have  fuur  children 
and   >ne  grandchild 

Pamela.  35.  Is  a  social  worlcer  In  Baltimore 
County  Randy.  22.  who  served  10  months 
with  the  Navy  Seebees  In  Vietnam,  attends 
the  University  of  Maryland  Randy  has  an 
18-month-r,id  daughter  S'.isan  21  is  a  sec- 
retary for  the  Joint  Republican  leadership 
in  Congress  Klmberly.  13  is  going  to  the 
National  Cathedral  School  in  Washington. 
DC 

ACNBW   »ND  THX      LlBERALa' 

Mr  Agnew  was  elected  as  the  Republican 
Governor  of  Maryland  in  Idfld  with  the  back- 
ing of  many  Negroes  and  liberals"  In  both 
parties,  over  a  Democratic  jppunent  who 
waged  a  con:ipalgn  against  an  open  housing" 
bill 

The  Governor  tended  to  alienate  some  of 
that  support  in  1968  when  he  publicly  re- 
butted a  group  of  Negro  leaders  for  not  con- 
demning blade  militants  in  the  Baltimore 
riots  that  followed  the  assassination  of  the 
Rev     Dr    Martin   Luther  King 

The   Governor   told    the   group 
I  publicly  repudiate,  condemn  and  reject 
all  white  racists    I  call  upon  you  to  publicly 
repudiate,    condemn    and    reject    all    black 
racists.  ■ 

During  the  1968  campaign,  Mr  Agnew 
stated  repeatedly  that  he  Is  tor  civil  rights  ' 
and     against  civil  disobedience   ' 

Now  as  Vice  President,  an  aide  said.  Mr 
Agnew  gets  along  well  with  Negroes  as  in- 
dividuals and  in  small  group.s  He  has  a 
Negro  on  his  stalT  But  Mr  .Agnew  still  en- 
counters resistance  when  he  runs  into  a 
political  group  of  Negroes  under  an  activist 
leader 

The  Vice  President,  however  has  remained 
steadfast  in  hla  view  that  no  President 
should  tolerate  violence.  '  and  that  law  and 
order  means  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
regardless  of  race  or  creed.  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  aiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

xMr  SCOTr  Mr  President.  I  am  so 
happy  to  hear  the  fine  .statement  of  the 
dlstmguished  Senator  frxjm  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senators 
3  nunutevS  iiave  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor, and  that  will  be  all.  althoutih  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  commendations. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  within  the 
tune  limitation,  may  I  say  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  matter  has  been 
stated  so  well  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Vlrs?lnia  because  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  devotion  to  duty 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Viry.nia 
ha.s  shown.  The  fact  that  he.  himself.  Is 
always  here  and  always  available  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  when  any  matter  of 
concern  or  importance  is  involved,  makes 
what  he  has  said  "praise,  Indeed,  from 
Sir  Hubert  " 

I  wish  to  add  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  we  are  immensely  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  we  liave  in  the  chair  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  State.s.  who  has  shown  his  in- 
terest in  the  Senate  and  its  problems, 
who  has  manifested  a  continuing  and 
earnest  Interest  in  all  of  our  proceedings, 
and  whose  guidance  and  presence  are  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  We  are.  there- 
fore, very  happy  that  we  are  so  fortunate 
in  having  the  Vice  President  as  our  Pre- 
siding Officer  I  do  not  wlsli  to  embar- 
rass the  Presldlni:  OfBcer  by  noting  these 
things 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vicld^ 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  compliments 
which  are  being  paid  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent The  Vice  President  has  adorned 
this  Chamber,  and  adorned  it  well  We 
wish  him  t'ood  health  and  happiness. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  vleld. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  whip.  I  am 
particularly  proud  because  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  from  my  State,  the  Free  State 
of  MaiTland. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  associ- 
ate my.seU"  with  tlie  expressions  of  praise 
for  our  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Vice  President.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  these  statements  reflect  the  hich 
regard  and  ijreat  respect  in  which  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  is  held 
throughout  the  land. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
thanks  the  distinguished  Senators.  The 
time  lias  expired 

Mr  M.JlNSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  not  more  than  5  minutes,  as  in  leg- 
islative .session.  U)  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mao- land  Before  I  do  .so.  how- 
ever I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  all 
the  words  of  commendation  they  have 
had  to  say  about  our  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  I  wish  to  compliment  him 
for  a  Job  well  and  assiduously  done  He 
has  been  and  will  be  a  credit  to  this  body 
and  to  the  country 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair  is 
grateful  t^)  tlie  dlstmgmshed  majority 
leader 


S  1536— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  UPGRADE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  POPLT^ATION  PLANNING  AS  A 
COMPONENT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 
.\ND  FOREIGN  ASSIST.'VNCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

S  1537— INTRODUCTION  OF  AN 
AMELVDMENT  TO  SECTION  305<ai 
OF  THE  TARIFF  ,\CT  OF  1930 

SENATE  Rf:SOLUTION  166— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REQUEST- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CONVENE 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr    TYDINGS    .Mr    President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legLslatlon  aimed  at 


strengthening  and  expanding  US.  ef- 
forts to  assist  other  nations  to  develop  ef- 
fective population  control  and  family 
planning  programs. 

Eight  years  ago  today,  on  March  13. 
1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  un- 
veiled a  bold  and  imaginative  plan  to 
promote  a  peaceful  social,  political,  and 
economic  revolution  in  Latin  America 
The  Alliance  for  Progress,  m  the  late 
Presidents  words,  was  to  be  "a  vast  co- 
operative effort,  unparalled  in  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
.school — techo,  trabajoy  tlerra.  salud  v 
escuela." 

T!ie  President's  propo.sal  was  accepted 
by  all  the  nations  of  Latin  .\nierica.  save 
Cuba,  and  the  Alliance  charter  was 
sit-ned  at  Punta  del  Este  in  Urutruav 
later  that  year.  The  charter  pledged 
efforts  at  economic  development,  setting 
a  target  of  at  least  2.5  percent  annual 
growth  in  per  capita  income.  But  more 
importantly,  it  promised  this  economic 
progre.s.s  in  a  context  of  increasing  de- 
mocracy and  .social  justice. 

In  the  8  years  since  its  inception,  the 
.Mliance  has  produced  some  notablf^ 
achievements.  Tax  reform  has  resulted 
in  markedly  increased  revenues  for  mo.<t 
of  the  19  participating  Latin  American 
governments.  Hygenic  water  system.^ 
serving  over  10  million  people  have  been 
constructed.  Thousands  of  classroom^ 
have  been  built.  Primary-  school  enroll- 
ment has  been  boosted  by  23  percent, 
secondary-  school  enrollment  by  50  per- 
cent and  imiversity  attendance  by  4U 
percent. 

However,  though  the  concepts  of 
hemispheric  cooperation  and  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  by  reform  remain  valid 
nearly  a  decade  later,  the  overall  pe:- 
formance  of  the  Alliance  has  been  a 
disappointment  to  even  its  ardent  sup- 
porters. Tlie  fact  remains  that  the 
standard  of  living  for  most  Latin  Ameri- 
cans has  improved  little  since  Punta  del 
Este,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
the  quality  of  life  is  actually  declining:. 

Much  of  the  failure  the  Alliance  has 
experienced  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
wealthy  oligarchies  and  military  cliques 
that  dominate  many  Latin  nations,  and 
which  have  refused  to  relinquish  then- 
power  and  privileges.  Some  of  the  re- 
.sponsibility  must  be  placed  at  our  own 
door  for  our  unwillingness  to  make  avail- 
able the  resources  these  nations  require 
to  build  a  soimd  infrastructure. 

However,  a  root  cause  of  the  inability 
of  the  Alliance  to  generate  the  progress 
Its  architects  envisioned  is  the  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  population  growth  that  char- 
acterizes most  of  Latin  America.  Even  in 
countries  where  government  efforts  have 
been  smcere  and  U  S.  iissistance  com- 
petent, population  growth  has  outdrs- 
tanced  increases  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial productivity. 

It  IS  like  the  paradoxical  .situation  m 
■.Alice  in  Wonderland"  where  .\lice  is  in- 
lormed  she  must  run  faster  if  .she  is  to 
stay  in  the  same  place.  Aggregate  ag- 
ricultural output  has  been  growing  by  3 
percent  a  year  in  Latin  America  during 
the  sixties:  but  so  has  population.  And 
in  .some  areas,  the  per  capita  food  supply 
has  actually  been  decreasing  since  1960 

Latin  America,  a  continent  of  213  mll- 
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lion  inhabitants,  Is  expected  to  triple  Its 
population  to  nearly  700  million  people 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  immediately  to  dampen 
this  population  explosion,  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  confront  a  future  repleat 
with  famine,  and  economic  stagnation, 
and,  I  might  add,  violence  and  revolution. 
For  unless  a  way  is  found  to  close  the 
growing  gap  between  food  and  people, 
millions  will  surely  starve  in  the  coming 
decade.  Unless  a  way  Is  found  to  prevent 
population  growth  from  absorbing  in- 
creased agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, capital  accumulation  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  will  remain  impossible 
and  poverty  will  continue  as  a  way  of  life 
for  the  vast  majority. 

And,  the  population  problem  is  not 
confined  to  Latin  America.  It  is  endemic 
to  most  of  the  developing  nations — in 
Africa  and  Asia  as  well  as  Latin  America. 

At  its  present  rate  of  growth,  world 
population  will  double  from  3.5  billion  to 
7  billion  people  in  the  next  30  years.  At 
this  time,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
countries  of  the  third  world  will  be  able 
to  grow  enough  food  to  sustain  these 
billions  yet  unborn.  And  soon  U.S.  food 
surpluses  will  be  exhausted. 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  starved  to  death 
throughout  the  world  last  year  at  3.5 
million.  If  Malthus'  prediction  of  a  geo- 
metrically expanding  population  outdis- 
tancing an  arithmetically  increasing  food 
.supply  is  permitted  to  come  true,  the 
next  10  to  20  years  will  see  this  number 
swell  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

There  is  no  way  to  temporize  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dilemma.  The  processes  at 
work  are  inexorable.  The  problem  will 
be  solved  In  our  lifetimes.  Either  the  birth 
rate  will  fall  as  a  result  of  large  scale 
Ix)pulation  planning,  or  the  death  rate 
•vvill  rise  in  response  to  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine — the  ubiquitotis  horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  it  before 
and  I  repeat  it  now  because  I  fervently 
believe  it:  along  with  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  arms,  the  population  explosion 
constitutes  the  greatest  current  threat 
to  man's  sur\'ival. 

It  is  out  of  the  utter  sense  of  lu-gency 
one  derives  from  study  of  the  poptilatlon 
l)roblem  that  I  offer  two  bills  and  a  res- 
(ilution  in  the  Senate  today. 

The  first  measure  Is  designed  to  up- 
t-'rade  the  importance  and  vlsateility  of 
population  planning  as  a  component  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  bill  calls  for  the  creation 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Food  and  Population  and  an  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Population  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
.■\s  a  means  of  improving  present  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  and  expanding  the 
scope  of  such  help,  the  authorization  for 
IJrograms  relating  to  population  control 
IS  increased  from  Its  present  level  of  $50 
million  to  $100  million  in  1970. 

As  another  means  of  making  addition- 
al resources  available  this  bill  also  calls 
for  the  removal  of  current  limitations 
on  the  percentage  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  can  be  used  for  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

Finally,  this  measure  would  establish 
a  National  Council  on  Food  and  Popula- 
tion, an  interagency  committee  charged 


with  coordinating  all  U.S.  overseas  food 
and  population  programs.  The  Council 
would  be  responsible  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress each  year  with  respect  to  these 
programs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  legisla- 
tive session,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1536)  to  provide  for  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Food 
and  Population,  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Population  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Food  and  Popula- 
tion, and  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  relating  to  family 
planning  and  population  control  pro- 
grams, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond bill  I  offer  would  amend  section 
305(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  elim- 
inate the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation of  drugs,  medicine,  and  other 
articles  for  the  prevention  of  conception. 
This  bill  would  simply  strike  from  the 
books  an  anachronistic  law  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  unenforceable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  lesis- 
latlve  session,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1537)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  remove  the  prohibition 
against  importing  articles  for  preventing 
conception,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  third  piece  of  leg- 
islation I  am  submitting  is  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  convene  an 
International  Conference  on  problems  of 
Hiunan  Environment.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  conference  would  be  to  mobilize 
the  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  in- 
ternational community  to  study  the  new 
relationships  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment resulting  from  the  rapid  sci- 
entific and  technological  developments 
of  the  20th  century.  In  addition,  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  develop  a  global 
plan  to  help  man  become  the  master  of 
that  environment  instead  of  its  captive. 
Hosting  such  a  conference  would  serve 
to  underline  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a 
bold  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  problems 
of  the  human  environment  and  popula- 
tion control. 

Prom  where  we  stand  today  in  our 
comfortable  and  increasingly  affluent  so- 
ciety, the  population  problem  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  remains  a  "quiet 
crisis."  It  remains  easy  to  ignore,  easy  to 
put  off.  However,  as  the  ranks  of  the 
starving  are  swelled  by  millions  upon 
millions  of  new  recruits — most  of  them 
children — in  the  decade  ahead,  how  long 
wiU  we  be  able  to  complacently  ignore 
their  cries? 

William  Shakespeare  wrote: 


Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fatee: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  ts  not  In  our  stars 
But    In    ourselves,    that    we    are    underlings. 

We  must  act  now  while  it  remains 
within  our  power  to  be  masters  of  the 
situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  legisla- 
tive session,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  166 1.  w-hich 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S    Res.  166 
Resolution    to   provide   for   an    International 

Conference    on    Problems    of    Human    En- 

\'lronment 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  m.in 
and  his  environment  is  undergoing  profound 
changes  due  to  rapid  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments; 

Whereas  these  developments,  though  they 
offer  unprecedented  opportunities  to  change 
and  shape  mans  environment  to  meet  his 
needs,  also  present  grave  dangers  ;f  not 
controlled; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  take 
the  initiative  in  organizing  an  international 
conference  lor  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the 
knowledge  and  experiences  of  human  envi- 
ronment problems,  and  developing  a  global 
plan  to  curtail  the  occurrence  of  environ- 
mental problems:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  Invite  in  1970  other  interested  nations  of 
the  World  to  Join  with  the  United  States 
III  organizing,  convening,  and  participating 
in.  an  International  Conference  on  Problem.^ 
of  Human  Environment  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing,  through  international  cooperation, 
with  the  environmental  problems  of  man. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  not  to  exceed  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


S.  1538— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ABOLISH  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  EXECUTIVE.  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
JUDICIAL  SALARIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  It  is  a  brief  bill. 
It  merely  repeals  about  tw-o  lines  in 
existing  law. 

Unless  this  Commission  is  abolished, 
it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  Commission 
to  make  another  recommendation  in  re- 
gard to  salaries  for  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet  members,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  other  Federal  judges  4  years  from 
now.  Such  permanent  authority  should 
not  exist.  I  voted  against  the  pay  raise 
and  for  the  Williams  resolution  to  reject 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
w-hich  went  into  effect  on  February  14, 
1969.  However,  there  are  additional  and. 
in  a  sense,  more  far-reaching  reasons 
that  these  salaries  should  not  be  han- 
dled in  this  manner  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

What  evidence  is  there  before  the  Con- 
gress that  the  salaries  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  judges,  and  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  should  be  re- 
\-ised  4  years  from  now?  Since  most  so- 
called  revisions  of  salaries  end  up  as 
increases  in  salaries,  the  assumption  of 
need  for  such  a  Commission  must  be 
based  on  inflation.  Inflation  Is  very  seri- 
ous at  the  present  time.  It  could  reach 
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runaway  proportloas  To  permit  this  au- 
thority to  stand  is  to  assume  continued 
inflation  Such  an  assumption  Ls  finan- 
cially and  psychologically  bad.  Further- 
m  jre,  it  is  notice  to  all  the  victims  of  m- 
flailo:.  that  the  U  S  Government  expects 
inflation  to  go  on.  We  should  not  treat 
the  people  that  way 

Another  reason  for  repealintj  this  au- 
thority of  a  commissioi.  to  set  salaries  is 
that  we  should  phice  lirst  thinKs  first 
The  first  financial  need  of  our  country  is 
to  put  the  budget  in  balance  and  start 
out  in  an  orderly  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  Even  though  that  annual 
reduction  in  debt  were  to  be  small,  it 
would  bnnx  cheer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  It 
would  raise  the  image  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world  and  enhance  the 
prestige  and  influence  of  Uncle  Sam 
Uncle  Sam  is  handicapped  in  bein«  an 
influence  for  good  in  the  world  so  long 
as  the  suspicion  lurlcs  in  the  background 
that  the  US.  Government  neither  has 
the  rcmiatje  nor  the  k.now-how  to  set  our 
'  finahtlal  house  In  order  Until  our  finan- 
cial house  is  in  order,  there  is  danger 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  reviarded  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  busybody  who 
either  can  not  or  will  not  pay  liis  bills 
as  they  accrue. 

In  the  third  place,  the  fixing  of  salaries 
for  the  executive.  legislative,  and  judi- 
ciary by  an  outside  commission  is  wron^ 
in  theory  and  wront;  in  practice  At  first 
glance  it  sounds  very  attractive  The 
notion  that  some  unbiased,  qualified  out- 
side group  should  say  when  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  judges  and  Cabinet 
members  should  have  a  raise  in  salary 
and  to  say  how  much  has  an  appeal.  Up- 
on closer  examination  or  upon  observa- 
tion of  practical  experience  the  theory 
must  be  cast  aside  I  wish  to  cast  no  re- 
flections upon  the  Commission  members 
personally  The  point  is  that  captains  of 
business  and  mdustry  are  apt  to  be 
placed  on  such  a  commission.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  captains  of  industry 
are  going  to  say  to  high  officials  m  Gov- 
ernment such  as  Cabinet  members.  Con- 
<:>'>c.men.  Senators,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  judges.  Your  .salary  should 
not  be  raised  ■■  It  is  totally  inconceivable 
that  they  would  ever  recommend  a  re- 
duction In  salaries  even  if  the  country 
were  in  a  more  grave  financial  crisis. 
F*iobably  any  commission  appointed 
would  be  heavily  weighted  with  indi- 
viduals drawing  enormous  salaries  and 
there  would  be  nothing;  about  their  day- 
to-day  experience  that  would  keep  them 
in  tune  with  the  economic  facts  of  life 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  .\mencans 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  commis- 
sion IS  a  necessity  Through  the  years 
salaries  have  been  increased  and  always 
without  the  kfimmick  of  a  commission  to 
take  the  responsibility 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  As  in  legisla- 
tive session,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S.  1538'  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  Introduced  by  Mr 
Ct'RTis.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


TREATY    ON    THE    NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAJ^  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  the  Treaty  on  tlie  NonproUfera- 
tlon   of   Nuclear   Weapons. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (Vin&ent  to  suggest  the 
aOseme  ol  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  taken  out  ot   both  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jMtion.  It  IS  30  ordtri'd.  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
tlie  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

Tlie  VICE  PRhSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  tliat  I  regret  that  more 
Ser.alijrs  are  not  m  the  Chamber  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  of  this  understanding. 
I  ran  understand  why.  Everyone  is  busy 
with  committee  meetings,  and  this  is 
an  early  hour  I  was  supposed  to  chair 
a  meeting  this  morning  but  I  cancelled  It 
However  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  what  I  will  have  to  say  is 
in  any  sense  pro  fomia.  because  I  am 
very  serious  about  it  It  is  a  .serious 
matter. 

I  .hope  that  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  what  has  been  said 
hfvv  on  the  floor  by  me  about  this  im- 
derstandmg. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  very  t,'ralelul  to  the  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration.  I  shall  try  to 
keep  my  remarks  brief  and  do  so  as  ex- 
peditiously as  I  can 

In  otferlng  this  understanding  I  also 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not.  m  any 
way.  propose  to  change  or  amend  the 
language  or  the  meaning  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty 

My  understanding  has  to  do  with  the 
resolution  of  ratiflcatlon.  as  distin- 
guished from  changing  the  meaning  of 
tlie  treaty  Elssentially,  what  it  says  is 
that,  m  ratifying  the  treaty,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  takes  it  for  granted 
tliat  the  language  of  the  treaty  means 
exactly  what  it  says.  That  is  the  point, 
really,  of  this   understanding. 

I  wish  to  explain  it  in  a  little  more  de- 
tail. The  preamble  of  the  treaty  reads  in 
part  as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  it: 

The  States  conduUlug  this  Treaty 
Recalling  thut.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Stales  must 
refrain  In  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  ur  iise  of  forf-e  against  the  ter- 
niorlttl  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  non-nuclear-weapons  states,  in 
forgoing  the  right  to  develop  nuclear 
anrianients  of  their  own.  I  believe,  are 
entitled  to  the  basic  assurance  spelled 
out  m  that  preamble.  Indeed.  I  go  so  far 
as  to  .say  that  if  this  preamble  had  not 
been  made  a  part  of  the  treaty,  not  half 
a  dozen  nations  would  have  signed  it,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  basic  inducement  to  them 
not  to  develop  Uieir  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

We  say  to  tliem,  "In  return  for  your 


not  developing  your  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  assure  you,  in  this  solemn  treaty. 
that  you  will  not  be  Invaded  and  there 
will  be  no  threat  against  your  sover- 
eignty, your  political  integrity,  or  your 
independence." 

That.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  "guts"  of 
this  treaty;  and  without  It,  it  is  less  than 
what  It  is  now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
much  now.  But  certainly,  without  that 
assurance,  if  I  were  the  head  of  state  of 
any  one  of  these  smaller  nations,  I  would 
say,  "You  do  not  get  me  into  a  treaty 
stopping  me  from  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  unless  you  guarantee  that  I 
will  not  be  attacked." 

I  have  talked  about  that  here,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  much  atten- 
tion. 

While  the  treaty  is  not  yet  legally  hi 
force.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  cannot 
ignore  tlie  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  July  l, 
1968,  has  violated  the  intent  expressed  in 
the  preamble,  and  has  done  it  three 
times;  First  of  all,  by  the  monstrous  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia;  "Second,  by  the 
open  threat  of  intervention  in  Western 
Germany,  on  the  gromid  of  the  existence 
of  neo-Nazism;  and,  third,  by  the  express 
threat  of  intervention  in  the  afifairs  of 
the  so-called  Socialist  states,  promul- 
gated m  w  hat  is  now  called  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine. 

rhose  were  three  \ialations  of  the 
preamble.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
treaty  when  the  first  occurred:  the  sec- 
ond followed  quickly;  and  then  the  third. 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  under- 
standing is  to  try  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  preamble  means  something;  that  it 
is  not  just  verbiage;  that  it  is  not  ju.>t 
platitude  or  some  pleasantry  by  way  of 
introduction. 

Legally  or  legalistically.  however  one 
wants  to  .say  it.  I  suppo.se  Czechoslovakia 
can  be  swept  imder  the  rug  by  saying, 
"Well,  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  was 
not  in  force  when  that  happened."  That 
answer  is  without  validity,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  happened  after  the 
Soviet  Union  sinned  the  treaty.  It  was 
after  the  preamble,  which  is  a  party  of 
the  treaty,  was  signed.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  this  event  can  normally  be  swept 
under  the  rug. 

I  do  not  .say  we  .should  always  be 
bringing  up  that  treacherous  attack  o'a 
Czechoslovakia,  and  refuse  to  go  any 
further  along  the  road  to  arms  control 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  forgetting,  as  we 
have  been  forgetting  for  many  years,  the 
constant  breaking  of  treaties  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  hoping  this  one  will 
stick;  that  it  will  be  good  enough  so  that 
all  parties  will  know  it  is  being  lived  up 
to;  and  that  there  is  no  danger  that  one 
signatory  party  may  violate  It  by  threat- 
ening intervention  or  by  actual  military 
intervention. 

So  I  repeat,  legally  or  legalistically. 
however  one  wants  to  put  it,  the  argu- 
ment does  not  impress  me  that  the 
treaty  was  not  yet  in  force. 

However,  In  light  of  the  recent  record. 
I  believe  we  have  to  make  it  immistak- 
ably  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union,  when  .ve 
ratify  this  treaty,  as  I  expect  we  will, 
that  we  do  not  regard  the  preamble  as 
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a  scrap  of  paper  or  as  a  formality,  but, 
instead,  we  regard  it  as  a  basic  aspect  of 
the  treaty,  the  continuation  of  which 
must  be  taken  at  face  value  by  the  sig- 
natory nations. 

I  phrased  the  language  of  my  under- 
standing as  diplomatically  as  I  could, 
as  diplomatically  as  possible  within  my 
ability.  I  do  not  name  the  Soviet  Union; 
I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  constantly  call- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  names,  making  it 
more  difDcult  to  bring  the  Soviets  to 
their  senses.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  under- 
standing does  not  single  out  the  Soviet 
Union  by  name.  It  states: 

.\ny  military  attack  directed  against  the 
independence  of  another  country  by  a 
niiclear-we.apons  State  party  to   the  treaty. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
.Nupport  this  understanding,  because  I 
believe — earnestly  believe,  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  right — it  will  strengthen  the  treaty. 

Certainly  it  will  delay  the  widespread 
[ear  that  the  United  States  will  be  will- 
ing to  sweep  future  Czechoslovaklas,  as 
well  as  the  past  one.  imder  the  rug.  and 
discourage  statements  that  we  shall  be 
indifferent  to  future  Soviet  aggression. 

I  think  my  understanding  will  serve 
.several  purposes.  First,  it  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  moderates — and  I  know 
there  are  some  within  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin — and  it  will  weaken  the  hand  of 
the  extremists,  which  is  in  our  interest. 
They  should  be  weakened.  Second,  it  will 
lediice  the  possibility  of  further  Soviet 
intervention.  Third,  it  will  give  at  least 
some  small  measure  of  reassurance  to 
our  allies,  as  well  as  to  the  so-called 
Socialist  states  that  I  think  are  threat- 
ened by  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 

That  is  my  case,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
could  talk  about  it  a  great  deal  longer, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  shed  much 
more  light  on  it.  I  think  it  is  that  simple. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  imderstanding 
states  that  if  any  one  of  these  nuclear 
weapons  states  party  to  this  treaty  in- 
tervenes before  the  deposit  of  the  in- 
strument of  ratification,  this  would  al- 
low others  to  withdraw  imder  the  90-day 
provision. 

The  second  part  of  it  is  that,  after 
the  treaty  is  in  effect,  if  there  is  inter- 
vention by  force,  or  threat  of  it,  by  one 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  states  party  to 
the  treaty,  then  the  treaty  is  null  and 
void. 

That  is  why  it  is  in  two  parts. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  case. 
The  Senate  will  have  to  decide  for  itself. 

It  will  be  argued,  as  it  has  been  when 
other  understandings  have  been  offered 
here,  that  it  will  mean  a  delay. 

If  it  means  a  delay,  then  there  is  more 
to  it  than  I  have  said  already,  and  it 
suggests  to  me  all  the  more  the  need  for 
my  understanding. 

If  none  of  the  parties  mean  to  in- 
tervene by  threat  of  force,  or  actual  mili- 
lary  force,  they  are  not  going  to  say. 
There  is  no  need  for  it.  We  are  not  going 
:o  do  that  sort  of  thing."  So  if  there  is 
Lomg  to  be  a  delay  in  their  ratification 
of  the  treaty  I  think  it  is  fair  to  surmise 
that  they  may  be  thinking  of  doing  some- 
thing like  they  did  in  Czechoslovakia. 
And  there  are  rumors  about  Rumania 
now.  Tito  himself,  within  the  last  48  or 
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72  hours,  has  said  things  that  lead  me  to 
believe  he  is  worried  about  the  Soviets, 
too. 

My  understanding  is  one  way — the 
only  way  we  have  now — of  saying,  "Look 
here,  this  treaty  means  what  it  says.  It 
does  not  mean  anything  else,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  fool  the  American  people, 
we  are  not  going  to  fool  the  world,  into 
thinidng  we  have  a  treaty  that  will  pre- 
vent what  happened  in  Czechslovakla  if 
you  have  no  intention  of  abiding  by  it." 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  indicated  my  support  for 
this  treaty,  and  I  have  not  seen  in  the 
treaty  any  verbiage  which  I  would  in- 
terpret to  mean  what  I  think  the  distin- 
guiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
indicated    that    some    of    the    verbiage 
means  to  him.  I  do  not  see  such  language 
in  the  preamble.  The  preamble  would 
have  no  force  of  law,  in  any  event. 
Mr.  DODD.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  have  any 
force  of  law? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  it  does.  Our  Supreme 
Court  has  said  repeatedly  that  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  in  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  itself. 
There  are  several  decisions  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Are  there 
any  decisions,  though,  that  are  rooted  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  recall  the  deci- 
sions in  that  detail,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
eral welfare  phraseology  of  the  pream- 
ble h£is  been  used  as  a  legal  foundation, 
away  back  during  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  would  call  that  an  interpreta- 
tion or  a  root. 

But  I  would  answer  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  by  asking. 
Why  in  the  world  do  we  put  it  into  this 
treaty,  then,  if  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing? If  I  am  called  upon  to  sign  a 
contract.  I  think  every  word  of  it  means 
something,  and  It  ought  to  be  so  imder- 
stood. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side — 
and  I  am  fearful  that  that  is  what  is 
In  the  Senator's  mind — that  this  is  just 
a  platitude  or  pleasantry,  and  does  not 
really  mean  anything. 

It  ought  to  mean  something.  If.  as 
the  Senator  argues,  it  does  not  mean 
anything,  the  treaty  is  practically  worth- 
less. 

It  is  weak  enough  anyway.  God  knows. 
with  respect  to  inspection  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  But  I  plead  that  we  should 
at  least  be  sure  we  know  what  the  pre- 
amble means,  and  we  ought  to  assure 
ourselves  that  everyone  else  knows  what 
it  means. 
That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  do  not  see  any  verbiage  here. 

I  repeat,  which  would  indicate  that  we 


are  binding  ourselves  to  go  to  the  de- 
fense of  any  nation  that  is  invaded.  That 
is  what  I  imderstood  that  the  Senator 
indicated 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  no. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Was  the 
thought,  or  one  of  the  thoughts  or  mean- 
ings, contained  in  this  treaty.  I  do  not 
find  it  in  here. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  am  sorry:  I  think  the 
Senator  misunderstood  me.  I  was  not 
suggesting  that. 

Let  me  say  it  again.  The  wh«ie  thrust  of 
my  understanding  is:  First,  that  before 
the  treaty  is  in  effect,  if  any  nuclear- 
weapons  power,  party  to  the  treaty,  in- 
vades another  country  by  militai-y  force 
to  destroy  its  political  integrity,  then  the 
other  parties  can  withdraw  under  the  90- 
day  clause:  and.  second,  that  after  the 
treaty  is  in  effect,  if  there  is  military 
intervention  directed  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  another  nation,  then  the 
whole  treaty  is  null  and  void.  That  is  all 
I  said.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  us 
having  to  go  to  the  defense  of  anyone. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  that  article  X  provides 
adequate  avenues  for  withdrawal  of  any 
nation  in  the  event  the  need  arises.  The 
article  says : 

Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Us  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the 
supreme  Interests  of  its  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  an>'  event 
should  arise  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  own  Nation,  jeopardizes  the  supreme 
interests  of  our  country,  the  avenue  for 
our  withdrawal  is  provided  in  article  X. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  if  what 
the  Senator  has  stated  should  develop, 
and  If,  in  the  judgment  of  our  leaders, 
such  a  development  would  jeopardize  the 
interests  of  our  country,  we  have  the 
right  of  withdrawal,  just  as  any  other 
country  has  the  right  of  withdrawal. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  about  that.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
interests  of  our  country:  it  is  the  inter- 
ests of  all  these  other  little  countries 
which  are  foregoing  their  right  to  de- 
velop their  own  nuclear  weapons  that 
I   am  worried   about. 

I  think  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will.  But  we  have  gotten 
a  lot  of  other  countries  to  sign  already, 
to  give  up  their  right  to  defend  them- 
selves with  nuclear  weapons  if  threat- 
ened. And  I  think  this  is  why  they  did  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  without  this  preamble,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  have  gotten  six  na- 
tions to  sign  it.  That  is  the  whole  justifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  the  whole  reason  for 
its  being. 

The  Senator  says  it  is  in  article  X.  I 
say.  let  us  make  it  clear  by  this  under- 
standing, so  there  will  be  no  doubt. 

I  have  no  doubt.  I  think  other  Sena- 
tors have  no  doubts,  including  one  I  see 
in  the  Chamber  whom  I  think  all  of  us 
consider  a  great  constitutional  lawyer. 
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I  think  this  preamble  is  an  Integral 
part  of  this  treaty,  as  any  preamble  is  to 
any  contract,  as  a  matter  of  law 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  a 
k{oocl  lawyer,  and  I  think  he  agrees  with 
that  principle  of  law  I  think  he  has  none 
off  a  little  bit  from  his  usual  sound  judg- 
ment about  these  matters,  and  I  hope  to 
straighten  him  out  But  I  am  afraid  I  am 
losing  time 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining' 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT  The  Senator 
has  used  17  minutes  of  his  time 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  just 
1  minute'  I  will  take  no  more 

Mr  EXDDD  Yes  I  cannot  refuse  the 
Senator  that,  although  I  am  losing  time 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  do  not 
wish  to  labor  the  point,  and  I  respect  the 
Senator  for  his  efforts  here,  and  for  his 
strong  convictions:  but  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  the  context  of  the  intent  of  this 
treaty,  the  understanding  which  he  Is 
supporting  would  be  beneficial 

I  think  the  thrust  of  the  treaty  Is  not 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  any  countn,-. 
or  to  assure  any  country  that  we  will  go 
to  Its  defense  in  the  event  that  it  is  in- 
vaded; the  whole  thrust  :s  to  prevent 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  think  this  treaty  would  accomplish 
that,  and  I  hope  it  will,  and  that  is  why 
I  support  it 

Mr  EX)DD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
expression  of  his  views,  although  I  re- 
spectfully do  not  agree  with  him  I  think 
there  is  a  need  for  the  treaty  to  be  clari- 
fied by  this  understanding 

Reserving  such  time  as  I  have  remain- 
ing, I  yield  to  the  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor    from     Connecticut     wishes     more 

time 

Mr  DODD  I  .say  to  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  do  not  yet  know  whether  I  shall.  It 
depends  on  what  is  said 
Mr   MANSFIELD   Fine 
Mr    President.    I   have   listened   with 
interest  to  the  deflmtion  of  the  under- 
.standing  which   the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  presented  to 
this  body,  and  I  have  also  been  pnvileged 
to  hear  the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  Byrd 

I  would  be  forced  to  aline  my.self  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  is  be- 
fore us.  while  at  the  .same  time  recogniz- 
mg  the  fact  that  this  treaty  :s  not  a 
cure-all  or  a  be-all.  but  is  only  a  .small 
step  in  what  I  think  is  the  right  direc- 
tion to  afford  some  relief  to  the  people 
of  this  world  from  the  danger  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

As  far  as  atomic  weapons  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  holding  anyone  back 
at  the  moment.  No  country  has  atomic 
weapons  except  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  country,  and 
China.  What  kind  of  nuclear  weapons 
France  has  I  do  not  know  but  as  far 
as  China.  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  concerned,  their  weapons  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  compared  to  those 
which  this  countr>'  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  reservation 
itself  IS  directed,  and  I  think  nghtly.  to 


the  attack  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Czech- 
oslovakia last  August,  a  situation  which 
we  all  deplore,  and  which  caused  the 
present  President,  the  then  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party,  to  suggest  to 
the  Senate  that  there  be  a  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  now  before 
us:  and.  primarily  on  that  basis,  we  ac- 
ceded to  tJie  wishes  of  Mr   Nixon 

Since  that  time,  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  go  over  the  situation  as  it  affects  the 
status  of  the  treaty,  and.  without  quali- 
fication, lie  and  his  administration  have 
advocated  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  no  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  want  to  abrogate  this 
treatv.  if  it  is  agreed  to. 

How  could  we  be  able  to  determine 
what  our  policy  would  be  in  situations 
which  we  catmot  contemplate,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  Soviet  attack  upon  China. 
We  are  not  even  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  thereto  I  point  out 
that  under  article  X  of  the  treaty,  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  any  signa- 
tory has  a  right  to  withdraw  within  90 
days — and  this  is  a  very  short  period — 
and  such  a  withdrawal  would  be  quite  a 
blow. 

On  the  question  of  war.  if  it  comes,  the 
treaty  would  be  ineffective,  because  on 
page  424  of  the  hearings,  we  find  infor- 
mation in  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
t,'raphs  which  reads  as  follows — and  this 
statement  is  made  by  Secretary  Rusk: 
I  think,  sir.  that  thla  waa  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  what  today  is  aJmoet  an  element  of 
nature,  and  that  is.  In  a  condition  of  general 
war  involving  the  nuclear  powers,  treaty 
structures  of  this  kind  that  were  formerly 
lnterpoa*d  between  the  parties  would  be  ter- 
rainated  or  su.spended  iJuly  11.  1968  hear- 
ings, p    27  . 

I  continue  to  read  from  page  424  of  the 
report: 

At  the  other  extreme  would  be  a  lUnlted. 
local  conflict,  not  involving  n  nuclear  weap- 
'>n-5tate  In  this  rase  the  treaty  would  re- 
main in  force  The  first  preamble  to  the  treaty 
con5lders  "the  destruction  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  .i  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war"  and 
the  second  preamble  states  the  belief  "that 
the  prollferaiKm  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
seriously  enhance  the  danger  <>I  nuclear  war  " 
This  central  |>urpo6e  of  the  treaty  would  be 
subverted  by  maintaining  that  the  treaty 
waa  suspended  In  the  event  of  such  a  war 
between  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  Ac- 
cordingly, such  parties  would  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  unless  and  until  they  exercised 
the  right  of  withdrawal  under  Article  IX 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself   1   additional   rmnute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
right  to  withdraw  is  a  material  right, 
to  be  determined  by  each  individual 
state,  large  or  .small  The  record  is  very 
clear  that  in  case  of  general  war.  the 
treaty  would  be  immediately  null  and 
void,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate  on  the 
basis  of  my  statements  today 

In  my  opinion,  the  total  effect  of  this 
reservation  would  be  to  muddy  the  treaty 


as  well  as  to  delay  It.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  best  way  to  move  ahead 
on  the  road  to  disarmament  and  to  bring 
about  a  hope  for  peace  for  all  of  the 
world  would  be  to  agree  to  this  treaty, 
to  do  our  part  in  bringing  it  to  fruition 
and  to  join  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  achieving  this  worthwhile  ob- 
jective 

I  repeat,  this  treaty  is  not  an  end-all 
or  a  be-all  or  a  cure-all.  But  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  small, 
hesitant  step  toward  a  goal  which  might 
lake  a  long  while  to  effect,  but  it  is  a 
step  that  is  worthwhile. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  yield  mv- 
self  2  minutes,  I  do  not  think  that  I  win 
take  that  long. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  2 
imnutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully address  my  response,  as  far  as  I 
can.  to  the  remarks  of  the  majontv 
leader 

I  thought  about  China  and  every  other 
countr>-,  I  think  that  the  language  of 
my  understanding  has  been  very  care- 
fully drafted  to  get  away  from  border 
skirmishes.  That  is  not  what  it  is  di- 
rected to.  It  addresses  itself  to  a  military 
attack  directed  against  the  independence 
of  another  country. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  sure,  will  agree,  this  kind  of  in- 
tervention does  not  always  take  on  the 
appearance  of  a  full-blown  war. 

No  war  was  declared  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  Russians  just  marched  in  with 
troops  and  with  tanks  and  took  the  coun- 
try over.  That  Is  what  I  fear  they  mav 
try  again. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader.  Ai.d 
I  hope,  with  hmi.  that  this  measure  will 
be  effective.  However,  we  have  had  bad 
experiences  with  these  people.  We  en- 
tered into  the  test-ban  moratorium  with 
them  in  all  good  faith. 

What  did  the  Soviets  do?  This  is  not 
ancient  history.  They  violated  it  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing,  with  a  series  of 
monster  atmospheric  explosions. 

In  the  face  of  a  hundred  violations — 
and  that  is  an  understatement — we  are 
now  asked  to  enter  into  the  serious  and 
fateful  agreement  involved  in  this  treaty 
I  do  not  care  to  rehash  all  the  bad 
experiences  we  have  had. 

I  remember  yesterday— I  think  it  was 
—on  the  floor  when  I  said  that  I  had 
read  the  late  Senator  Rot>ert  F.  Ken- 
nedys  book  over  the  weekend  in  which 
he  relates  how  Gromyko  sat  and  looked 
President  Kennedy  in  the  eye,  and  lied 
in  his  teeth,  and  said  the  Soviets  had 
no  missiles  in  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy,  however,  knew 
they  did  have  missiles  in  Cuba.  And  Am- 
basador  Dobrynin.  who  is  still  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  lied  in  his 
teeth,  too. 

That  is  not  ancient  history.  That  hap- 
pened a  half  dozen  years  ago.  They  said 
they  had  no  missiles  in  Cuba.  But  we 
knew  they  had  them  there. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  people  who 
had  a  record  of  trustworthiness,  we  could 
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afford  to  take  chances.  And  we  are  tak- 
ing a  big  chance  now. 

We  want  everyone  to  understand  that 
the  preamble  means  what  it  says.  We 
should  stop  this  business  of  having  Rus- 
sia invade  Czechoslovakia  and  threaten 
Rumania  and  West  Germany,  and  claim 
the  right  to  step  into  the  affairs  of  any 
so-called  Socialist  country. 

That  is  what  my  understanding  is 
about. 

I  said  earlier,  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
repeat  it,  that  I  know  of  the  majority 
leader's  earnestness  £ind  devotion  to 
peace.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  polite  parlia- 
mentary ritual.  I  know  that  this  is  so. 
Indeed.  I  am  deeply  aware  that  this  is 
so.  And  I  highly  respect  the  majority 
leader  for  this. 

The  majority  leader  has  labored  long 
and  hard.  But  he  says  what  so  many 
others  have  said,  that  my  understanding 
win  muddy  the  waters  and  delay  things. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  de- 
lay anything. 

If  we  mean  it  and  Great  Britain  means 
it.  and  it  is  already  signed  and  deposited, 
why  can  the  Soviet  Union  not  say  "Yes"? 
There  should  be  no  trouble  in  their  doing 
that. 

What  is  really  bothering  people  is  that 
if  we  write  this  provision  Into  the  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  say,  "No  dice.  We 
are  not  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  not 
interfering  militarily." 

If  they  are  not  about  to  do  this,  we 
can  forget  about  the  treaty.  It  will  be 
remembered  in  history  as  one  of  the  big- 
gest jokes  ever  perpetrated  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  care  to  delay  the  Senate.  The 
majority  leader  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  trying  to  get  through  with  this 
measure. 

I  did  ask  yesterday,  as  the  majority 
leader  wiU  recall,  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  from 
the  Senate.  I  have  no  illusions;  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  important  to  make  a 
record.  It  may  not  mean  much  today,  bu*v. 
it  may  mean  something  scHne  day  for 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bsick  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  back  his  remain- 
ing time? 

Mr.  DODD,  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  a  minute  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  test-ban  treaty,  despite  its 
inequities — and  there  were  some — wtis 
likewise  a  small  step  forward.  And  as  far 
as  \1olations  of  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty  are  concerned,  there  have  been 
unintentional  violations  of  that  treaty  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  held  up  very  well,  however. 

I  recall  traveUng  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kermedy  when  he  under- 
took a  natural  resources  tour  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  Nation.  He  discussed  nat- 
ural resources  in  Duluth  and  Grand 
Forks,  and  the  reaction  was  not  very 
overahelming.  But  when  he  reached 
Billings.  Mont.,  and  addressed  a  crowd  of 
75,000  people,  he  brought  out  the  fact 
that  just  several  days  previously  the  Nu- 


clear Test-Ban  Treaty  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate.  When  he  made  that  state- 
ment, he  brought  down  the  house,  to  use 
show  business  parlance:  and  it  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  interested  in  peace  and 
are  willing  to  take  chances  to  bring 
about  that  most  desirable  objective. 

We  cannot  go  on  building  arms  for- 
ever. Missiles  are  not  the  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  today.  Armaments 
are  not  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
cities.  These  are  problems  we  must  con- 
front and  face  up  to,  and  these  are  steps 
we  must  take  if  the  world  is  to  be  given 
the  opportunity,  which  it  should  have, 
to  advance  on  a  fairly  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous basis,  to  the  end  that  all  its  peo- 
ples, regardless  of  color  or  creed  or  origin, 
win  be  given  the  chance  to  live  in  a  de- 
gree of  peace  and  a  chance  to  offer  their 
children  a  small  degree  of  hope. 

When  we  talk  of  aggression,  please 
keep  in  mind  that  the  same  charge  could 
be  applied  against  this  country.  Just 
yesterday,  we  apologized  to  Laos  for  an 
aggression  into  that  coimtry.  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia,  returned 
four  American  flyers  who  came  down  in 
that  country.  Several  weeks  ago,  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  returned  11  other 
Americans  who  had  penetrated  into 
Cambodian  territory. 

So  I  believe  we  should  take  an  overall 
look  at  this  treaty,  weigh  the  conse- 
quences as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  has  laid  them  out,  and 
recognize  that  this  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  objective  we  seek,  that  it  is  only  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  treaty 
will  be  acceded  to  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  when  the  vote  occurs. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
but  I  would  like  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  as  much 
time  to  the  Senator  as  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  pointed  out 
the  situation  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  This 
is  not  what  I  referred  to,  in  any  respect. 
This  was  an  accident  in  the  course  of 
war.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  contends 
that  we  purposely  were  trying  to  invade 
or  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  Laos 
or  Cambodia.  I  am  not  talking  about  this. 
I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happened  in  Czechoslovakia. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows.  I  agreed 
with  him  about  the  test  ban  treaty.  He 
will  recall  that  I  introduced  my  own 
resolution,  and  I  believe  we  made  pro- 
gress on  that.  What  I  referred  to  was  not 
a  treaty;  it  was  an  executive  understand- 
ing suspending  all  nuclear  testing,  which 
we  entered  into  in  1958. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  That  is  the  one  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  said  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  mention  other  countries  in  addi- 
tion to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  such  as  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  bring  this  reservation  to  a  vote, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDDi.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
after  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  attaches  should 
notify  Senators  that  this  vote  will  soon 
be  in  process. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Executive 
Understanding  No.  2  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  >  Mr.  Dodd  ) .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Talmadgei   is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick»  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott  I  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  GooDELL)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  tMr.  GooDELL)  would  each  vote 
■nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 


|No.  19  Ex.] 

YEAS— 15 

Allen 

Dodd 

Long 

Bible 

Eastland 

McClt  ;ian 

Byrd.  Va, 

Ervin 

Ruseell 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordar. ,  N  C 
NAYS— 81 

Tower 

Ailcen 

Gumey 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Baker 

Harris 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastoie 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Pe:i 

Broolce 

Hruska 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

Riblccff 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sax  be 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Cotton 

MagnuEon 

Scott 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mathlas 

Sparlunan 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Spor.p 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Biennis 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Mclr.tyre 

Symington 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Tvdlnps 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Williams.  N  J, 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

WlHiams   Del 

Gore 

Mont  ova 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Moss 

Youi  g   N   Dak 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Allott 

Goodell 

Talmadge 

Dommick 

So  Executive  Understanding  No.  2  was 
rejected. 
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«X«C-lTTIVl    T-NDKUTANDINC    NO      J 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  call  up  my 
Understanding  No  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  sute  Understanding  No   3 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
understanding  t  Executive  Understand- 
ing No  3'.  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratincatlon  ln»ert  a  comma  and  the 
following  with  the  under»t*ndlng  that  the 
United  States  shall  depoelt  lU  instrument  of 
ratlflcaUon  simultaneously  with  the  Soviet 
Valon.  at  a  time  to  be  Agreed  up>on" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Hie  de- 
bate on  the  understanding  will  be  under 
controlled  time,  half  an  hour  to  a  side 

Would  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
before  the  time  begins,  yield  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  receive  a  message 
from  the  House? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
rea4UlK  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  H  R  33  >  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  H 
Res  314'  electing  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana  to  fill  the  vacancy  existing  on 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  33'  to  provide  for  in- 
cre«.sed  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Development 
A^isociation.  and  for  other  purpoees.  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr  \L\NSFTELD  Mr  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the   Senator   from   New   York. 


CONCURRENT  MEMORIALIZING 

RESOLUTION  OF  UlGISLATl'RE  OF 
NEW   YORK 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  State  Ix-glslature.  through 
Its  joint  legislative  committee,  headed  bv 
State  Senator  William  E  Adams  as  lUs 
chairman,  called  on  Senator  Gcjodeli 
and  me  this  momlnt;  and  presented  a 
concurrent  resolution,  adopted  unani- 
mously without  regard  'o  party  by  the 
State  legislature,  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  reform  the  welfare  sy.stcrn 
and  to  create  minimum  standards  for 
public  assistance  in  all  States  Also  pres- 
ent to  present  this  resolution  to  us  were 
State  Senator  William  T  Smith,  and 
Assemblj-men  James  I  Emcrv.  vice 
chairman,  and  Lawrei>ce  E    Cnrbett.  Jr 

I  think  this  IS  .such  an  imp  u  tant  doc- 
ument and  .so  very  well  done  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  and  also  that  It  may  be  included 
as  one  of  the  petitions  and  memorials 
presented  today  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obectlon,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which 
re«ds  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Plrmnce: 

Concurrent  resolution   i.f   the   Legislature  of 
the  .-itate  of  New  York  iiiemorlailzlng  Con- 
gress ui  enart  ieglalatlon  to  create  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  public  iiaslstance  in  all 
Statee    which    provide    an    adequate    level 
lor  '.he  maintenance  of  health  and  decency 
and  which  rniinot  be  altered  or  reduced  by 
the   Introduction     ir    application    of   mini- 
mum payment  >vels    or  other  percentage 
deductions  ur  other  devices  which  Impose 
a     limit     below     the     national     standard 
amount  <>r  aasljiiance  which  eligible  fami- 
lies may  receive    to  provide  that  assistance 
to    the    aged     disabled,    and    the    blind    k)e 
fully  funded  »nd  administered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  of  thie  Depart- 
ment  of   Health     Education    nnd   Welfare, 
to  establish  a  romprehenslve    nation-wide 
program   of   public   assistance    based    upon 
the  simple  criterion  of  need,  replacing  arbi- 
trary  inequitable  and  inefllclent.  categories 
of   assistance   presently   In  effect,    creating 
a  simple   and    uniform    formula    to  deter- 
mine federal  reimbursement  for  public  as- 
sistance    .ther  than  aid   to  the  aged,  dis- 
abled   and    blind,    which    win    provide   for 
equitable     and     reasonable     fiscal     efforts 
among    the    ^utes    ,ind    will    not    penalize 
those   states   which   maintain   and   provide 
more  .idequate  aiid  comprehensive  itsslst- 
ance  level    to  provide  block  grants  to  states 
for    the    purpose    "I    establishing    research 
projects  t-o  increase  effectiveness,  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  commensurate  In  .size  ajxd  scope 
with  'he  national  investment  in  the  assist- 
ance pro-am  and  to  establish  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  ca<-h  uf  the  States  for  re- 
structuring    the     public     welfare     system 
through   meaningful  and  effective  separa- 
tion  of   income   maintenance  responsibili- 
ties from  the  delivery  of  social  .services 
Whereas.   It  has   been   recognized   that  the 
foremtwl  domestic  crisis  facing  the  people  of 
this  nation  is  poverty,  and 

Whereas.  Public  welfare  Is  the  only  gov- 
ernmental vehicle  primarily  designated  to 
afisure  the  provision  of  guarantee  against 
poverty  and  social  deprivation,  and  to  insure 
the  basic  essentials  of  living  to  individuals 
and  families  who  are  in  need,  and 

Whereas  Haptd  urbanization  and  advanc- 
ing 'echnology  have  markedly  affected  the  di- 
mensions if  public  welfare  In  this  country 
to  tne  point  that  Individual  states  are  no 
longer  m  a  position  to  control  or  ameliorate 
the  causes  of  rising  welfare  rolls  nor  are  they 
fiscally  able  to  support  .in  adequate  systern 
of  income  maintenance  for  those  who  re- 
quire assistance,   and 

Whereas  The  present  Federal  system  of 
tdmlnlstering  public  welfare  based  on  the 
restrictive  categorical  programs  iind  Inequita- 
ble reimbursement  rales  to  rhe  states,  tends 
to  Ignore  our  national  commitment  to  pro- 
.ide  dn  adequate  standard  of  living  for  all 
■  itlzens  Irrespective  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence   and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  efforts  should  be  made  to  correct 
t.he  injustices  imposed  up<jn  the  people  and 
the  inequities  imposed  upon  the  sutes  re- 
ferred to  herein    now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  nt  ihe  Assembly  concur).  That 
I  he  Congress  .f  the  United  SUtes  t)e  and  It 
hereby  is  tnernurallzed  to  enact  legislation 
'  reatlng  a  minimum  standard  for  public  as- 
sist j  nee  In  all  states  which  provides  an  ade- 
quate le^el  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  decency  and  which  cannot  be  altered  or 
reduced  by  the  introduction  or  appUcatlon 
of  maximiun  payment  levels,  percentage  re- 
ductions, i.r  other  devices  which  Impose  a 
limit  below  the  national  standard  amount  of 
iisslstance  which  eligible  families  may  receive; 
and  be  It  further 


Rriolifd  11/  tne  Assembly  concur),  Tlmt 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  it 
hereby  Is.  memorallzed  to  enact  legislation 
providing  that  assistance  to  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  be  fully  funded  and  admlnis- 
tered  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  itf  the  Assembly  concur),  Tliat 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  r 
hereby  is.  memorallzed  to  enact  legislation  :  , 
establish  a  comprehensive,  nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  based  upon  the 
simple  criterion  of  need,  replacing  arbitrary 
Inequitable  and  Inefllclent  categories  of  a.s- 
sistance  presently  In  effect:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  (if  tne  Assembly  concur)  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  enact  legislation  creating  a  sin;- 
ple  and  universal  formula  to  determine  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  public  assistance 
other  than  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  tjiv. 
abled  which  will  promote  equitable  and  rf..-  " 
sonable  fiscal  efforts  among  the  states  and 
will  not  penalize  those  states  which  maintain 
and  provide  more  ..dequate  and  comprehen- 
sive assutance  levels;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  nf  the  Assembly  concur)  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
block  grants  In  aid  to  states  for  the  purpose 
of  esubllshlng  research  projects  to  Increase 
effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy  In  :he 
administration  of  public  welfare,  commen- 
-^urate  in  size  and  scope  with  the  naUonai 
investment  in  the  assistance  programs  and 
be  it  further 

Resohfd  Itf  the  Assembly  concur)  Th;i' 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  enact  legislation  for  the  estab- 
llshment  of  demonstration  projects  In  eacli 
of  the  states  for  restructuring  the  public  wel- 
fare system  through  meaningful  and  effective 
separation  of  Income  maintenance  responsi- 
bilities from  the  delivery  of  social  sjrvlces 


S.  1540— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  NURSE  TALENT  SEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  help  meet  the  crisis  In  health  care 
caused  by  serious  shortages  of  registered 
and  practical  nurses.  This  bill  would  aid 
recruitment  into  the  nursing  profession.s 

My  proposal  would  expand  the  pres- 
ent nurse  talent  search  program  uf 
which  I  was  the  author,  to: 

Include  licensed  practical  nurses  as 
well  as  registered  nurses; 

Permit  more  widespread  identification 
of  potential  nursing  candidates  from  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  groups; 

Provide  for  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  new  and  eflfectlve  ways  of 
assisting  young  people  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  cultural,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional deprivation  in  order  to  become 
nurses; 

Broaden  the  base  of  the  program  to 
include  older  Individuals  rather  than  just 
■  youths  •  as  m  the  present  law,  thus  giv- 
ing recognition  to  the  fact  that  many 
older  women  ably  serve  as  nurses,  en- 
tering the  professions  later  In  life; 

Expand  the  present  authorization  to 
include  grants  as  well  as  contracts,  thus 
providing  flexibility  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program:  and 

Authorize  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $1.25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $1.75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crisis  in  the 
shortage  of  nurses  was  dramatically  de- 
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scribed  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  Public  Health  and  Medicare,  the  Lent 

committee,  which  observed  that  the 
single  most  Important  health  problem 
in  New  York  State  and  the  Nation  is  how 
to  increase  the  number  of  professional 
registered  nurses."  At  a  time  when  the 
proportion  of  high  school  students  choos- 
ing nursing  as  a  career  has  declined  and 
Negroes  comprise  only  3  percent  of  nurs- 
ing students — although  11  percent  of  the 
population — It  Is  apparent  that  we  must 
intensify  efforts  to  recruit  individuals 
Into  the  nursing  professions  If  we  are  to 
."^upply  adequate  health  care  for  our 
people. 

At  present  rates  of  recruitment,  the 
Nation  will  be  short  151.000  nurses  in 
1970.  This  dearth  of  nurses  has  already 
curtailed  hospital  services.  For  example, 
last  year  the  District  of  Columbia  Oen- 
tral  Hospital  was  obliged  to  close  a  wing 
because  of  a  nursing  shortage.  In  addi- 
tion, many  parts  of  the  Nation  are  very 
adversely  aCfected.  While  the  national 
average  is  313  registered  nurses  per  100.- 

000  population,  the  actual  range  is  from 
.1  high  of  536  in  Connecticut  to  a  low  of 
133  in  Arkansas.  Other  States  having  less 
than  200  registered  nurses  per  100,000 
population  are  Georgia.  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

While  New  York  fares  better,  the  fact 
is  that  in  New  York  City  vacsmcies  range 
from  20  percent  of  the  vital  nursing  posi- 
tions in  some  of  our  best  rim  hospitals 
to  an  Incredible  75-percent  vacancy  in 
.'•ome  proprietary  and  in  most  municipal 
hospitals. 

Today,  with  changing  hospital  tech- 
niques, most  bedside  services  are  per- 
formed by  licensed  practical  nurses — 
LPN's — suid  nurse's  aides.  Yet  the  LPN 

1  cpistries  are  only  able  to  fill  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  calls  made  on  them  for 
personnel.  My  bill  would  for  the  first 
;  ime  establish  a  program  for  recruitment 
0'.  LPN  students  to  help  relieve  this  situa- 
tion. This  bill  is  identical  to  the  measure 
I  .sponsored  in  the  last  Congress  which 
V.  .is  included  in  the  Health  Manpower 
.■\ct  of  1968  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  but 
•.vhich  was  dropped  In  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
•Aill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1540>  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  provisions  thereof  authorizing  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  encourage  full  util- 
ization of  nursing  education  talent,  in- 
tioduced  by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TREATY  ON  THE  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
'f  Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  second 
>t  <sion.  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
•:on  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
>eas  and  nays  on  my  imderstandlng. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  allow  myself 
1  minute  to  urge  Members  of  the  Senate 
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not  to  go  too  far  away,  and.  If  possible, 
to  remam  m  the  Chamber.  It  may  not 
take  the  full  hour  to  come  to  a  vote  on 
the  pending  imderstandlng,  and  it  will 
save  much  time  if  what  I  have  suggested 
Is  given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXDDD.  I  join  the  majority  leader 
in  saying  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  anywhere 
near  the  full  hour.  I  shall  not  require 
more  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  may  take  per- 
haps 15  or  20  mmutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  this  is  important. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  brief  un- 
derstanding. It  simply  says  that  the 
"United  States  shall  deposit  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  simultaneously  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  time  to  be  agreed 
upon. " 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  I  think 
a  gravely  important  one. 

I  offer  this  understanding  to  the  reso- 
lution because  while  it  in  no  way  affects 
the  sense  of  the  treaty,  the  addition  of 
this  understanding  may  help  us  to  avoid 
certain  political  pitfalls  which  might 
arise  if  we  rushed  to  deposit  our  instru- 
ment of  ratification  while  the  Soviet 
Union  held  off  on  depositing  its  own  in- 
strument of  ratification. 

Great  Britain  has  already  deposited  its 
instrument  of  ratification.  I  assume  we 
will  ratify  this  treaty.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  see  us  deposit  that  instrument  of  rati- 
fication until  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  common  ceremony,  de- 
posits its  instrument  of  ratification. 

Why  should  not  that  be  so?  The  first 
thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  text 
of  the  treaty  establishes  no  deadline  for 
the  deposit  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

While  the  report  says  it  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  major  powers 
should  deposit  their  instruments  of  rati- 
fication at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  resolution  of  ratification  that  re- 
quires it. 

One  may  say,  "What  about  it?  What  is 
the  danger?"  We  got  into  the  consular 
treaty,  after  some  debate.  Some  of  us  had 
doubts  about  it.  At  any  rate,  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  deposit  its  instrument  of 
ratification  for  a  year  or  more  after- 
ward. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  up  to.  But 
I  do  not  want  it  said,  after  we  have 
deposited  our  instrument  of  ratification, 
that  there  is  some  other  understanding 
or  interpretation,  or  perhaps  some  rea- 
son for  the  Soviet  Union's  not  depositing 
its  instrument  of  ratification  at  all. 

Why  not  deposit  our  instruments  of 
ratification  slmultaneosuly,  if  everything 
is  on  the  level? 

Great  Britain  has  deposited  hers.  I 
am  sure  we  will  deposit  ours.  There  will 
be  only  one  left,  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  required  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  several  news  articles,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
states  have  let  it  be  known  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless 
and  until  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  West 
German   Government.   More   than    one 


commentator  has  made  the  statement 
that  we  can  expect  no  action  by  the  Bonn 
government  until  after  the  September 
election  in  that  country,  because  there  is 
a  lot  of  misgiving  over  the  treaty  in 
political  circles. 

What  worries  our  German  allies  is  not 
that  the  treaty  would  prevent  them  from 
developing  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own 
because  they  have  already  given  up  that 
option  at  the  point  of  joining  NATO. 
What  worries  them  is  that  the  treaty  ap- 
pears to  place  a  prohibition  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  European  deterrent  force. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  West  Ger- 
many will  sign  the  treaty  even  after  the 
September  election.  If  it  does  not,  then 
it  is  clear  the  Soviet  Union  will  .seize  the 
situation  to  make  West  Germany  an  in- 
ternational whipping  boy  and  to  drive  a 
further  wedge  between  the  United  States 
and  some  of  its  principal  NATO  allies. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  could  very  well 
hold  off.  It  has  said  it  will  not  do  any- 
thing until  West  Germany  does.  We 
might  then  be  in  the  position  of  having 
deposited  the  instrument  of  ratification, 
as  has  Great  Britain,  and,  I  expect,  we 
would  consider  ourselves  bound  by  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  wait  a  year  or 
more,  as  it  did  in  the  Consular  Treaty, 
or  it  may  not  ever  deposit  its  instrument 
of  ratification. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  de- 
posit our  instruments  of  ratification  to- 
gether. There  are  only  three  of  us — the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain  has 
already  done  it.  Why  not  do  it  together? 
That  is  the  way  contracts  are  signed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  to  elucidate  the  sit- 
uation, does  not  the  Senator  agree  that. 
as  a  matter  of  international  law,  even 
though  we  cast  a  vote  for  ratification, 
that  does  not  make  the  treaty  take  ef- 
fect until  the  President  actually  deposits 
the  instrument  of  ratification? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct.  Tliat  is 
what  I  am  talking  about — depositing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  say  that  when  we  de- 
posit the  ratification,  in  all  fairness.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  any  objection  to 
an  imderstandlng  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  deposit  its  ratification  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  treaty  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  President  actually  does  that? 

Mr.  EKDDD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  the  President 
may  withhold  it  if  he  chooses,  even 
though  we  vote  to  ratify  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  that  is  correct,  but 
I  think  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Should  we  not  give  our 
President  some  fiexibility?  Perhaps  in 
this  case,  for  very  good  reasons,  he  would 
like  to  delay  our  depiosit  until  a  year 
later  than  the  Russians,  just  as  the  Rus- 
sians chose  to  do  In  connection  with  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Why  do  we 
have  to  tie  ourselves  to  simultaneous  ac- 
tion with  the  Russians? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  treaty  that  directs  the 
President  to  do  anything.  It  simply  says, 
as  part  of  this  resolution  of  ratification, 
that  when  the  instruments  of  ratification 
are  deposited,  this  shall  be  done  simul- 
taneously. It  does  not  say  when  the 
President  has  to  deposit  it.  or  that  he 
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ever  has  to  deposit  It  It  simply  says  that 
when  the  President  does  deposit  it.  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  deposit  Its  instrument 
of  ratification  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
common  ceremony 

If  the  Senator  says  this  might  cause 
delay.  I  say  that  is  the  best  argument  for 
my  understandmg  What  delay  will  it 
cause  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  good 
faith  with  regard  to  this  treaty''  Then 
It  ought  to  36y.  "Why,  of  course,  we  are 
ready,  let  us  both  sign  up  together,  like 
parties  to  any  sigreement  do  " 

I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  react  to  the  possible 
refusal  by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment to  sign  the  treaty  by  again  invok- 
ing Its  proclaimed  right  to  intervene  m 
West  Germany 

On  the  other  hand,  if  West  Germany 
does  adhere  to  the  treaty,  we  might  f^nd 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  point  of  de- 
positing its  own  Instrument,  attaching 
conditions,  reservations,  or  interpreta- 
tions I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to 
see  t{iftt  happen 

As.  I. tried  to  point  out  yesterday,  and 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
pointed  out,  the  language  of  the  treaty 
is  ambiguous  on  many  poinus. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  at  greater 
length  about  this  matter,  but  I  think  it 
Ls  that  simple  I  am  not  happy  about 
some  other  aspects  of  the  treaty 

I  think  the  President  has  done  the  best 
he  can 

I  understand  the  attitude  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  others  I  have  no  ill  will  about  the 
vote  on  the  understanding  I  oflered  ear- 
lier I  believe  it  was  nght  But  as  to  this 
one.  I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators.  I  deeply 
and  truly  believe  we  should  act  affirma- 
tively. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  DODD  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  believe  a  fundamen- 
tal mistake  that  is  being  made  in  dis- 
cussmg  this  treaty,  Mr  President,  is  In 
the  supposition  that  the  treaty  is  an 
accommodation  to  Russia  I  would  hope, 
because  I  have  lived  with  this  matter 
from  the  time  of  its  beginning,  that  Sen- 
ators would  read  the  treaty  very  care- 
fully 

It  IS  a  fact.  Mr  President,  that  insofar 
as  the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned, under  this  treaty  we  are  not 
bemg  obligated  to  do  anything  that  we 
are  not  domg  today,  and  as  far  as  Russia 
IS  concerned,  she  Is  not  being  obligated 
to  do  anything  .she  is  not  doing  today 
The  only  people  who  are  sacrificing  part 
of  their  sovereignty  under  this  treaty  are 
the  nonnuclear  powers 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  bring  the 
nonnuclear  powers  into  the  fold,  by  in- 
ducing tht-m  to  asree  that  they  will  not 
fabricate  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons, 
and  that  they  will  permit  an  interna- 
tional agency  to  inspect  their  peaceful 
atomic  establishments  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  material  is  being  diverted  to 
military  purposes  Unless  we  understand 
that,  Mr  President.  I  think  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  very  essence  of  this  treaty 

Russia  is  just  ais  much  interested  as 
the  United  States  is  interested  in  .seeing 
that   these   bombs  do   not  get  into  the 


hands  of  other  irresponsible  govern- 
ments which  today  do  not  have  them 
That  Is  essentially  what  this  treaty  is  all 
about  But  one  might  think,  by  listening 
to  the  debate  on  this  floor,  that  here  is 
the  United  States  of  America,  bowing  to 
the  great  p<3wpr  of  Russia  and  accommo- 
dating Russia 

We  are  not  doing  that  at  all  Mr  Pres- 
ident. d(3  you  know  whom  this  treaty 
accommodates'  It  accommodates  man- 
kind  We  must  understand  that  fact 

What  we  are  .saying  here  today  Is  that 
unle.ss  we  stop  this  madness  of  every 
country  in  the  world  making  bombs — 
and  there  are  enough  bombs  today  to 
destroy  the  world — .some  crazy  trigger- 
man,  one  day.  will  let  this  thing  go  off 
and  burn  this  world.  We  are  tn.ing  to 
avoid  that 

I  realize  that  this  treaty  is  not  the 
panacea  or  the  cure-all  for  all  of  our 
problems  I  understand  that  completely 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  unless  we 
make  a  beginning,  we  will  have  a  disas- 
trous ending 

We  have  been  sti-uggllng  with  this 
matter  for  months  and  months,  I  have 
talked  with  Bill  Foster.  I  have  talked 
with  Adrian  Fisher,  and  I  have  talked 
with  all  our  negotiators  I  even  went  to 
Geneva,  All  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
case  is  to  reaffirm  the  present  law 

This  country  could  not  give  a  bomb 
away  without  Congress  authorizing  it. 
We  are  not  giving  a  bomb  away  under 
this  treaty,  and  as  far  &s  I  know,  even 
Russia  is  being  careful  enough  not  to 
give  her  bombs  away  And  if  she  ever  gets 
around  to  doing  that,  we  can  break  the 
treaty  if  we  want  to  There  Is  enough 
leeway  under  this  treaty  to  do  that 

But  I  leave  this  thought  with  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  hope  it  will  be  understood: 
This  treaty  Is  not  an  accommodation  to 
Russia,  If  I  thought  it  was.  I  would  not 
vote  for  it  This  treaty  Is  an  accommoda- 
tion to  mankind  and  the  survival  of  our 
civilization, 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  am  run- 
ning out  of  time  I  appreciate  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, but  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  all  my 
time  to  the  other  side 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  agree 
With  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in 
part  tills  treaty  means  what  he  .says. 
However,  I  agree  very  strongly  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  his  pro- 
posed understanding  is  useful,  I  think  it 
would  .serve  to  indicate  to  the  world, 
when  we  ratify  the  treaty,  as  I  think  we 
.shall — I  shall  certainly  vote  for  its  rat- 
ification—that  the  United  States,  having 
ratified,  the  pressure  is  in  only  one  place, 
and  that  is  on  the  third  remaining  de- 
pository, which  IS  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
think  that  our  withholding  of  deposit 
would  be  a  method  of  indicating  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  are  in  ac- 
cord With  this  treaty,  but  that  we  are 
simply  waiting  while  one  other  of  the 
deposilones  makes  up  its  mind  when  it 
is  going  to  bring  the  relative  calm  and 
j)eace  to  the  many  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  non-nuclear  I  think  it  is  the 
best  device  available  to  us  to  bring  some 


pre.ssure  on  liie  Soviet  Union,  which  may 
result  in  a  much  earlier  ratification  and 
deposit  by  tlie  Soviets  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case 

Therefore.  I  support  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  He  is  a  great  Senator  and  his 
support  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 

The  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  is. 
indeed,  a  persuasive,  knowledgeable,  and 
eloquent  Member  of  this  body  He  is  a 
very  difficult  Member  with  whom  to  de- 
bate, because  he  has  such  great  ability. 
But  having  said  as  much  as  I  could  about 
the  real  thrust  of  this  understanding.  I 
want  to  point  out  for  the  Record  that  I 
do  not  agree  when  the  Senator  says  the 
treaty  is  not  an  accommodation  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  it  is  If  it  were  not. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  in  it  for  one 
second 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  their 
entire  record,  any  time,  any  place,  where 
they  ever  did  anything  for  anybody  un- 
less it  advanced  their  cause  and  their  in- 
terests. 

They  have  broken  over  a  hundred 
agreements  with  us.  I  asked  here  earlier, 
in  relation  to  the  first  understanding  I 
offered,  how  often  we  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  this. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
their  interest  in  the  treaty  being  greater 
than  ours.  That  is  why  they  are  pressing 
for  it.  That  is  why  they  want  it.  But 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  if  they  will 
live  up  to  the  treaty. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  this  can 
be  a  great  day  for  the  world. 

I  know  the  interest  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  peace.  The  Senator  is 
\ice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  He  has  vastly  more 
knowiedge  than  I  have  on  the  subject 
However,  he  mlsimderstands  my  purpose 
I  feel  that  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest. 
They  are  pushing  so  hard,  at  so  many 
pomts  I  am  afraid  that  they  might  try 
some  new  move. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a 
good  lawyer.  He  is  well  known  in  his  own 
State  and  beyond  the  borders  of  his  State 
as  being  an  excellent  lawyer.  He  knows 
that  when  parties  enter  into  a  contract, 
they  usually  sign  the  contract  together, 
simultaneously.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
little  delay.  However,  on  this  treaty  we 
are  likely  to  run  into  a  delay  of  a  year  or 
more,  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  delay 
Will  be  or  what  will  happen  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  Senator  knows  what  happened 
with  relation  to  the  honest  agreement 
we  had — it  was  an  executive  agreement — 
With  the  Soviet  Union  to  suspend  all 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  got  into 
that  agreement  by  taking  their  word  on 
the  matter.  They,  without  any  waminK 
or  notice  to  anybody,  suddenly  embarked 
on  their  massive  series  of  atmospheric 
tests  and  spread  radioactive  debris  all 
over  that  part  of  the  wxjrld. 

The  Senator  can  trust  them  if  he  wants 
to  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
in  their  record  that  would  compel  me  or 
lead  me  to  do  so. 

I  hope  they  will  be  trustworthy.  I  think 
our  best  hope  Is  that  they  will  change.  It 
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IS  a  sensible  thing  to  say  to  them,  "Let  us 
ratify  this  treaty  together.  This  is  what 
we  agree  on  Let  us  go  ahead." 

Tliat  IS  all  I  am  asking  for.  and  no 
more,  I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  the  treaty. 
I  may  vote  for  it  myself.  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  run  into 
any  more  of  the  disappointments  and 
betrayals  I  have  referred  to. 

I  might  add  an  additional  sentence  or 
two  since  the  Senator  could  not  be  pres- 
ent at  the  time  we  were  discussing  the 
earlier  understanding. 

I  am  really  afraid  of  another  Czecho- 
slovakia, And  I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  say  that  is  nonsense.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  nonsense  They  did  it  6  months 
ago  There  are  rumbles  now  about  Ro- 
mania Tito  is  alarmed. 

We  do  not  know  what  these  people  will 
do  if  the  extremists  are  still  In  control,  as 
I  am  afraid  they  are.  in  the  Kremlin. 

Despite  our  desire  for  peace,  despite 
President  Nixon's  eloquent  statement  In 
ills  inaugural  address  of  his  desire  to 
seek  peace,  we  all  know  that  we  have 
always  gone  that  extra  mile.  We  are  still 
on  that  road.  What  a  little  thing  it  would 
be  to  ask  that  they  deposit  their  instru- 
ment of  ratification  at  the  same  time  we 
do. 

That  is  the  case  I  am  trying  to  make, 
and  that  is  all. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  this  afternoon  of  being  the 
devil's  advocate. 

I  hate  what  the  Russians  have  done  as 
much  as  does  anyone  else  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  certainly  standing  here  today 
to  defend  Russia.  I  am  not  defending 
Russia  for  setting  up  the  missiles  in 
Cuba.  No  one  has  been  more  critical  of 
that  than  I. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  under 
President  Kennedy  we  did  bring  about 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  triumph  for  our  time, 
without  any  question. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  not  been  an 
explosion  in  the  atmosphere  by  any  of 
the  signatories  to  that  treaty.  Perhaps 
eventually  there  will  be  an  abrogation 
of  that  treaty  or  a  violation  of  that  treaty 
then  we  can  act  accordingly. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  here  to- 
day, however,  is  that  the  awesome  power 
we  are  talking  about  here  has  to  be 
brought  under  control,  and  we  have  to 
begin  to  do  that  step  by  step. 

Under  the  very  terms  of  this  treaty,  it 
c  annot  take  effect  after  it  is  ratified  until 
such  time  as  the  three  nuclear  powers 
that  we  are  talking  about  file  the  treaty 
and  deposit  it.  That  refers  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  Russia,  plus 
40  other  signatories  to  the  treaty. 


Of  course,  there  are  only  two  other 
nuclear  pwwers  in  the  world — France  and 
Red  China — but  they  are  not  parties  to 
this  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Under  Sec- 
tion 3  of  Article  IX.  which  appears  on 
page  5,  it  states  very  clearly: 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  lorce  after  its 
ratification  by  the  States,  the  Governments 
of  which  are  designated  Depositaries  of  the 
Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signatory  to 
this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their  Instru- 
ments of  ratification. 

That  is  it. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  cannot  confuse  this  issue  on  the  floor 
by  means  of  reservations  or  understand- 
ings or  amendments. 

This  measure  has  gone  through  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
have  had  hearings  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  joined. 

I  realize  the  fear  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  threat  of  Russia.  I  am  not 
trjring  to  minimize  that  at  all.  All  I  am 
saying  here  today  is,  first,  the  treaty 
protects  us  against  the  thing  he  fears; 
and,  second,  we  always  have  the  back- 
stop of  the  President  who  can  deposit 
this  treaty  anytime  he  deems  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  much  I  can  add  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  understanding  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  unnecessary,  unneeded.  and 
would  accomplish  nothing. 

I  argee  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  when  he  says  that  this  treaty  is 
an  accommodation  for  all  mankind.  I 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  when  he 
states  that  this  is  an  accommodation  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  fact. 

When  we  arrive  at  an  agreement,  when 
we  consider  a  treaty  after  4' 2  years  of 
deliberation,  when  we  have  a  proposal 
before  us  which  is  approved  by  both  the 
preceding  Democratic  President  and  the 
present  Republican  President,  then  I 
think  we  have  gone  into  the  matter  just 
about  as  consistently  and  assiduously 
as  we  can. 

I  think  this  treaty  is  an  accommoda- 
tion for  mankind.  No  one  can  speak  more 
forcefully  or  more  factually  on  that  point 
than  can  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  the  present  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  who  was  chairman  of 
that  joint  committee  in  the  preceding  2 
years.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Col.  Frank 
Borman,  the  commander  of  the  Apollo  8 
flight,  who,  when  he  looked  down  on  this 
little  globe  from  up  in  the  area  of  the 
moon,  said  it  is  so  small  and  so  beautiful, 
and  he  remarked  how  he  longed  to  be 
back  here.  But  this  so  small  and  so 
beautiful  earth  could  be  blown  up  if  we 


were  to  live  in  the  pa.st  and  forget  the 
many  dangers  confronting  this  world 
today. 

We  must  look  to  the  future.  We  should 
not  perpetuate  a  credibility  gap  based  on 
events  which  happened  10.  20.  or  30  years 
ago.  We  should  not  keep  alive  old 
antipathies,  old  resentments,  and  old 
policies. 

We  should  think  of  people,  not  gov- 
ernments— of  joeople.  regardless  of  the 
type  of  government  under  which  they 
live. 

This  body  has  a  grave  responsibility, 
and  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  avoiding 
the  questions  which  confront  us.  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult  they  may  be  and  no 
matter  how  emotionally  they  may  be 
presented. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  advocating  today  has  al- 
ready been  recommended  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  therefore  is  completely 
unnecessary.  If  I  may  read  from  page 
17  of  the  report: 

The  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  treaty  is  of  such  significance  that  the 
administration  should  endeavor  to  arrange 
for  the  major  nuclear  powers  to  deposit  their 
instruments  of  ratification  contemporane- 
ously- 
Con  tempor  an  eously — 
thus  emphasizing  the  historic  nature  of 
the  event  and  avoiding  insofar  as  possible 
misunderstandings  which  might  otherwise 
arise. 

Again,  if  we  adopt  this  understand- 
ing, we  will  be  opening  up  the  treaty  to 
all  kinds  of  understandings  and  reserva- 
tions and  misunderstandings  so  far  as 
the  signatory  powers  are  concerned. 
Making  such  an  absolute  requirement  by 
this  understanding  assumes  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  President  Nixon,  who.  after  all.  have 
the  constitutional  responsibility  for  de- 
positing the  instrument  of  ratification. 
That  is  the  President's  responsibility,  and 
he  can  desposit  the  instrument  at  his 
own  discretion.  It  could  be  next  month, 
next  year,  or  5  years  from  now. 

I  add  one  further  item,  and  this  is  a 
repetition  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  already  said. 
The  third  paragraph  of  article  IX  reads: 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  Its 
ratification  by  the  States — 

"The  States"  refers  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
States — 

the  Governments  of  which  are  designated 
Deposit.Arles  of  the  Treaty — 

That  means,  of  course,  the  places  for 
deposit  are  Moscow,  London,  and  Wash- 
ington— 

and  forty  other  States  signatory  to  this 
Treaty  aiid  the  deposit  of  their  instruments 
of  ratification. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  intend,  inso- 
far as  I  possibly  can.  to  allow  President 
Nixon  as  much  discretion  as  possible.  He 
is  not  a  hasty  man.  He  is  a  man  who  will 
move  carefully,  cautiously,  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  facts:  and  if  the  Senate 
approves  this  treaty.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  at  an  appropriate  time,  all  the  facts 
considered,  the  President  will  do  the  job 
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which  Is  his  I  would  uphold  the  Presl- 
dents  discretion  In  this  matter  I  have 
faith  In  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  At - 
L«N  in  the  chair'    Who  yields  tlme^ 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  ha.s  10  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  DODD  I  am  happy  to  yield  4  mm- 
utes  to  the  dlstmguished  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  in  opposition  either  to  my  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  or  to  the  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 
however,  that  the  committee  which  con- 
sidered this  matter  has  already  expressed 
Its  opinion  that  the  course  suggested  by 
the  pending  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  should  prevail  I 
see  no  reason  why  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  not  have  the  same  privi- 
lege- and  the  same  opportunity  Iivsofar 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  Is  6;olng  to  exercise  that  privilege  and 
accept  that  opportunity  by  voting  for 
this  understanding 

This  understanding  would  not  disturb 
the  treaty  In  any  way  It  is  not  a  reserva- 
tion It  would  be  persuasive  only  upon 
the  President,  as  he  may  act  I  have  ifreat 
confidence  In  the  President,  and  I  would 
much  rather  that  he  knows  how  keerily 
I  feel  about  this  matter  than  to  have  it 
simply  stand  upon  a  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  has  already  been  read  Into  the 
RicoRo  and  which  appears  on  p^ne  17 
of  the  committee  s  report 

I  read  only  a  part  of  it  now: 
The  conmmttee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
:hi3  treaty  Is  of  such  significance  that  the 
administration  should  endeavor  to  arranme 
for  the  m.iJor  nuclear  powers  to  deposit  their 
instruments  jf  ratiftratlon  contemporane- 
ously- 

That  is.  at  the  same  time 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  agree  with 
that  expression  of  opinion  I  believe  that 
every  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
should  have  a  chance  to  jom  in  that  mat- 
ter I  do  not  know  how  we  can  join  in  it 
without  voting  for  this  understanding 

My  own  feeling,  may  I  say  with  great 
respect  to  my  majority  leader.  Is  that  in 
attaining  or  helping  to  the  ma.ximum  of 
our  ability  to  attain  this  boon  to  human- 
ity about  which  he  rightly  speaks,  we 
wiil  have  accentuated  our  own  influence 
in  that  matter,  by  making  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  ratify,  that  only  one  step 
is  necessary  to  go  further,  that  then  40- 
odd  nations  or  50-odd.  or  however  many 
nonnuclear  nations  are  relying  upon 
this  treaty,  will  have  the  relief  which 
they  get  under  this  treaty,  and  that  only 
one  nation  stands  m  the  way  of  perfect- 
ing this  arrangement,  which  does  bring  a 
boon  to  mankind 

I  believe  it  will  have  a  real  influence  in 
the  world,  because  much  of  the  world 
will  say  that  we  are  waitin«  on  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  for  one  of  the  nuclear 
nations  to  itself  ratify  and  deposit  We 
will  have  ratified  We  are  ready  to  de- 
posit We  will  have  invited  Russia  to 
deposit  It  seem.s  to  me  that  we  will  have 
put  ourselves  m   the  strongest  possible 


position  In  the  mind  of  the  world,  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  ."jtrongest  way  to  get 
early  complete  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
by  following  this  course 

I  believe  we  .should  support  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 

Mr  DODD  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  excellent  contribution 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  President,  I  have  made  my  argu- 
ments I  think  they  are  valid  I  have 
tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  attitude  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  toward  this  under- 
standing, and  also  to  express — and  I  do 
so  again— my  faith  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  car- 
rying out  his  constilutlonal  responsibility 
as  to  when  in  his  judgment  would  be  the 
right  time  to  deposit  the  instruments  of 
ratification  To  reiterate  I  do  not  think 
that  President  Nixon  would  rush  to 
maKe  that  deposit 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  argument  has  not  been  an- 
swered It  has  been  bolstered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

Nothing  m  this  understanding  says 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ti3  do  anything  He  does  not  ever 
have  to  deposit  it  Not  one  word  in  this 
understandmg  directs  the  President  to  do 
anvthing 

I  have  just  a.s  much  confidence  in  our 
President  as  anyone  else  has  I  have 
great  confidence  In  him  I  do  not  have 
any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  wants 
to  achieve  a  real  settlement  for  peace  in 
the  world  I  am  content  to  put  our  ca^e  m 
his  hands  I  do  not  worry  about  the 
President  I  do  worry  about  the  careless 
way  we  are  getting  into  this  treaty,  and 
I  do  worry  about  the  Soviet  Union 

Tlie  majority  leader  eloquently  says 
that  we  .should  no  longer  live  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  living  in  the  past. 
I  am  not  talking  about  10.  20,  or  30  years 
ago  I  am  talking  about  6  months  ago. 
wtien  I  talk  about  Czechoslovakia.  I  am 
talking  about  4  months  ago,  when  they 
threatened  Western  Grermany  I  am  talk- 
ing about  3  months  ago.  when  they  .said 
they  could  mtervene  m  any  so-called  So- 
cialist country  There  Is  no  ancient  his- 
tory about  this.  There  is  nothing  more 
current. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  I  believe  it  is  good  lan- 
guage It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  should  be  done  simultaneously, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  put 
the  case  better  than  I  That  is  the  reason 
for  offering  the  understanding  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  think  that 
simultaneous  deposit  is  right,  why  not 
say  .so''  Why  not  do  what  we  can  do  to 
make  sure  that  is  .so'' 

The  one  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that 
it  .seems  I  am  being  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  by  offering  the  understanding, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be 

I  do  not  think  my  understanding  will 
opien  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  under- 
standings It  would  not  do  anything  of 
the  .sort  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the 
level,  and  I  hope  it  Is.  and  I  hope  it  is 
becommg  more  so.  I  .still  .say  we  better 
look  out  because  we  are  not  living  In 
ancient  history 
When  I  said  that  It  is  an  accommo- 


dation to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  meant  that 
Is  why  they  are  so  greatly  Interested 

When  we  disregard  the  words  of  the 
preamble,  instead  of  adopting  the  pre- 
vious understanding  I  oflered.  then  those 
small  nations  now  forgoing  their  right 
to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapon.s 
are  the  ones  who  may  not  be  accommo- 
dated by  future  developments. 

Without  the  preamble.  I  say  again. 
we  would  have  no  one  signing  this 
agreement. 

I.  too,  shall  support  the  President  I 
shall  support  him,  as  I  have  been  tr.inL; 
to  do.  and  shall  do.  I  believe  in  him  and 
I  believed  in  him  for  many  years  I 
watched  him  when  he  presided  over  this 
body  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  Presi- 
dent I  think  this  measure  would  help 
him.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Stati 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  everyone  el.'^e 
want  to  end  this  nuclear  race:  and  I  do, 
too 

I  have  no  doubt  about  our  motivations 
in  entering  into  this  treaty  Howevei, 
I  think  It  would  be  helpful  If  we  adopted 
this  simple  understanding. 

How  can  the  Soviets  say  no?  For  the 
life  of  me.  I  do  not  understand  I  hope 
that  .some  day  people  do  not  come 
around  and  say.  "It  is  too  bad  we  did  i^.ut 
do  these  things." 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DODD  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND  In  the  event  the  Sen- 
ate by  this  vote  turned  down  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding,  would  not  that 
make  it  appear  that  at  least  the  Senatt 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
opinion  as  expressed  In  its  report? 

Mr  DODD.  That  Is  an  excellent  point 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me.  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct.  It  seems  to  me  it  would. 
It  .seems  to  me  when  it  is  said  if  ue 
adopt  this  understanding  it  would  cau.-.e 
delay — what  delay? — that  seems  the 
best  argument  for  it.  If  they  have  in  mind 
delaying  because  of  some  understanding 
of  this  kind,  then  heavens  above.  w!iat 
will  they  do  in  other  instances? 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken 
and  It  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  offeied 
for  agreeing  to  the  understanding.  I  ani 
for  everything  we  are  trying  to  do  n 
the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  interpretation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  althouL;h 
he  is  entitled  tx)  his  thoughts  on  this 
matter.  I  think  the  record  should  speak 
for  itself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  expressed  no 
objections  when  the  committee  went 
over  the  report. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again  to  the  committee  language: 

The  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  treaty  Is  of  such  significance  that  the 
administration  should  endeavor  to  arrange 
for  the  major  nuclear  powers  to  deposit  their 
Instruments  of  ratification  contempor.me- 
ously.  thus  emphasizing  the  historic  na"  ire 
of  the  event  and  avoiding  insofar  as  possible 
misunderstandings  which  might  otherwise 
arise 
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I  also  call  attention  to  paragraph  3 
of  article  IX  of  the  treaty  before  us  today 
which  reads : 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
lu  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
of  the  Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signa- 
tory to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their 
instruments  of  ratification. 

I  believe  that  the  treaty,  the  report, 
and  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  President  to  use  his  discretion  as  to 
when  the  Instnmient  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  are  sufBclent  to  guarantee 
that  nothing  untoward  would  take  place; 
and  I  point  out  that  If  we  adopt  an  im- 
derstandlng  of  this  nature,  what  would 
stop  the  Soviet  Union  from  wylng  they 
win  not  sign  unless  West  Germany  does 
so.  Other  coimtrles  might  do  the  same 
thing,  and  it  could  create  a  situation 
that  adds  confusion  Euid  does  not  add  a 
degree  of  stability  to  what  this  admin- 
istration and  the  previous  administra- 
tion both  have  been  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute?  He.  is  a 
generous  man. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  voice  op- 
position In  committee.  I  sat  In  commit- 
tee and  I  voted  "present." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  had  not  been  able  to  do 
all  the  work  I  wanted  to  do  on  this  mat- 
ter. My  position  was  that  I  did  not  want 
to  take  a  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  understood. 
But.  then,  the  committee  went  over  the 
report  paragraph  by  paragraph.  When 
objections  were  raised  to  language, 
changes  were  brought  about;  and  when 
no  objections  were  raised  to  langtiage, 
the  committee,  ipso  facto,  accepted  the 
language. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired; and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  Yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time'  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
Executive  Understanding  No.  3  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTTi,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Percy)  are  detained  on  oflBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from    Colorado    iMr.    Allott    and   Mr. 
Dominick)  would  each  vote  "nay." 
CXV 400— Part  6 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 
nays  79,  as  follows : 


^Allen 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Dodd 
BMtland 
Brvtn 


Aiken 

Anderaon 

Baker 

Bayb 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogge 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gannon 

Oaae 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dlrluen 

Dole 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooodell 


AUoU 
Dominick 
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TEAS— 15 

Holland 
HoUlngs 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Long 
McClellan 

NAYS— 79 

Oore 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matblas 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 
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Miller 

RusseU 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcofT 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Bpong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Goldwater 
McGee 


Percy 
Talmadge 


So  Executive  Understanding  No.  3  was 
rejected. 

EXECUTIVE   UNDERSTANDING    NO.    S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Understanding  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  understanding. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  understanding, 
which  Is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  instrument 
of  ratification,  that  the  Treaty  will  be  con- 
strued In  accordance  with  the  answers  given 
by  the  United  States  in  response  to  certain 
questions  by  other  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  which  questions 
and  answers  are  as  follows : 

"  "1.  Q.  What  may  and  what  may  not  be 
transferred  under  the  draft  treaty? 

"  'A.  The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  Is 
prohibited,  not  with  what  Is  permitted. 

"  'It  prohibits  transfer  to  any  recipient 
whatsoever  of  "nuclear  weapons"  or  control 
over  them,  meaning  bombs  and  warheads.  It 
also  prohibits  the  transfer  of  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  because  a  nuclear  explosive 
device  Intended  for  peaceful  purposes  can  be 
used  as  a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for 
such  use. 

••  -It  does  not  deal  with,  and  therefore  does 
not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over 
them  to  any  recipient,  so  long  as  such  trans- 
fer does  not  Involve  bombs  or  warheads. 

"  '2.  Q.  Does  the  draft  treaty  prohibit  con- 
sultations and  planning  on  nuclear  defense 
among  NATO  members? 

"  'A.  It  does  not  deal  with  allied  consulta- 
tions and  planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  long 
as  no  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control 
over  them  results. 

"  '3.  Q.  Does  the  draft  treaty  prohibit  ar- 
rangements for  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  within  the  territory  of  non-nuclear 
NATO  members? 

"  'A.  It  does  not  deal  with  arrangements 
for  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within 
allied  territory  as  these  do  not  Involve  any 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over 


them  unless  and  until  a  decision  were  made 
to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would 
no  longer  be  controlling 

••  '4.  Q.  Would  the  draft  prohibit  the  unifi- 
cation of  Europe  If  a  nuclear-weapon  state 
was  one  of   the  constituent  states? 

•'  'A.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
European  unity,  and  would  not  bar  succes- 
sion by  a  new  federated  E^jrop>ean  state  to 
the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  its  former  com- 
ponents. A  new  federated  European  state 
would  have  to  control  all  of  its  external  se- 
curity functions  including  defense  and  all 
foreign  policy  matters  relating  to  exter.nal 
security,  but  would  not  have  to  be  so  cen- 
tralized as  to  assume  all  governmental  func- 
tions. While  not  dealing  with  succession  by 
such  a  federated  state,  the  treaty  would  bar 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  (including  own- 
ership) or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient. 
Including  a  multilateral  entity."  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the  pending 
understanding,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thitr- 
MOND)  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Pulbricht)  .  and  that  the 
last  10  minutes  be  allocated  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand,  this  is  the  last  matter  that 
will  come  to  a  vote  before  the  final  action 
on  the  treaty.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
critical  question  with  regard  to  the  NPT 
concerns  our  nuclear-sharing  arrange- 
ments with  our  military  allies  in  NATO. 
On  the  face  of  the  treaty,  any  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  explosive  devices, 
or  control  over  them,  is  prohibited  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  key  words  here  are  "transfer." 
■recipient."  and  "indirectly."  The  defini- 
tion of  those  words  is  not  spelled  out. 
and  they  leave  us  open  to  accusations 
that  we  are  breaking  the  treaty  by  our 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
soil  of  our  nonnuclear  allies. 

Are  we  "transferring"  warheads  when 
we  physically  transfer  them  to  another 
coimtry.  but  retain  control?  Is  that  coun- 
try "receiving"  them  "indirectly"''  Does 
the  treaty  permit  us  to  retain  the  present 
deployment,  but  prohibit  us  from  trans- 
ferring" improved  nuclear  weapons  to 
that  country  in  the  future? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  ought 
to  be  "No."  and  it  is  reassuring  that  the 
official  witnesses  testifying  before  the 
Senate  committees  adopted  that  position. 
In  transmitting  the  treaty  to  President 
Johnson,  Secretarj-  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
appended  a  list  of  four  questions  asked 
by  our  NATO  allies,  and  the  answers 
supplied  by  the  Umted  States.  In  effect. 
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these  four  questions  constitute  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  and  they  are 
part  of  the  so-called  legislative  history  of 
the  negotiations 

Unfortunately,  the  four  questions  imply 
an  interpretation  that  may  appear  to 
some  to  be  at  variance  with  the  text  of 
the  treaty  The  treaty  says  there  shall  be 
no  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever, 
directly  or  Indirectly  The  four  questions 
say  that  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  allied  soil  is  not  transfer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  because 
such  deployment  does  not  involve  the 
transfer  of  control  until  the  moment  we 
decide  to  go  to  war  There  is  nothmg  in 
the  treaty  to  differentiate  between  phys- 
ical transfer  of  hardware  and  the  trans- 
fer of  control.  That  important  distinc- 
tion rests  only  upon  our  own  unilateral 
interpretation  expressed  in  our  consulta- 
tions with  our  allies 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  propose  that 
the  Senate  adopt  its  understanding  that 
the  treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  accordink; 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in   the  four 
quesBlons    The  four  questions  constitute 
a  colltfteral  document  which  is  not  clearly 
inserted   Into   the  legislative  history  of 
the  negotiations    I  am  informed  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  the   records  of  the 
18-nation  Disarmament  Committee  Even 
if  It  did  so  appear.  I  would  think  that 
the  Senate  would  be  eager  to  put  itself 
on  record  as  endorsing  the  principles  of 
interpretation  set  forth  both  by  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  of  President  Johnson  and 
the  administration  of  President  Nixon 
Therefore.  I  am  submitting,  as  a  formal 
understanding,    an    amendment    to    the 
resolution  of  ratification  which  will  in- 
corporate   the    four   questions    verbatim 
as    endorsed    by    both    administrations 
This    will    not    be    a    reservation    which 
would    change    the    obligations    of    the 
treaty    or  an  amendment  to  the  treaty 
itself,  which  would  require  renegotiation 
My  proposal  Is  simply  an  understanding 
by  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  supports 
the  interpretation  set  forth  by  two  ad- 
ministrations.  Not  one   word   has   been 
changed  or  qualified 

Even  though,  on  balance.  I  oppose  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  will  want  the  record  on  this 
pomt  to  be  clear  Many  reports  now  sav 
that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  go  as  far  along  with 
this  treaty  as  possible,  and  to  indicate 
my  desire  to  achieve  wtjrld  peace  If  the 
treaty  is  ratified  without  this  under- 
standing, .some  may  doubt  that  our  in- 
tentions are  fully  on  recoi-d  My  mall  is 
overflowing  with  letters  opposing  thi.s 
treaty  from  every  section  of  the  countrv 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  reassure  my 
constituents  and  correspondents  on  this 
pomt.  even  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  like  to  be 
able  to  do  likewise 

The  PRESIDING  Of-FICER  Mr 
Cr.anston  in  the  chair  Who  yields 
tmie? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
yield  my.self  i  minutes,  or  such  time  a^ 
I  may  require 

I  have  said,  and  the  Senator.  I  think, 
made  it  quite  clear,  that  these  questions 
ajid  answers  were  circulated  to  achieve  a 
betU'r  understanding  of  certain  aspecUs 


of  the  treaty  Unfortunately,  to  try  to 
incorporate  all  such  interpretations  into 
the  language  in  the  treaty  would  make 
the  treaty  .so  complicated  that  it  would 
not  really  .serve  its  purpose 

I  think  the  way  it  was  handled  Is  not 
ttx)  bad  Senators  will  find  the  questions 
and  answers  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  message  of 
tran.smisslon  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  page  6  They  were  sub- 
mitted, m  other  words,  together  with  the 
treaty  itself,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate 

These  questions  and  answers  have 
been  circulated,  and  their  meaning  is 
quite  clear,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  already  .stated,  that  what 
is  prohibited  by  this  treaty  is  the  trans- 
fer of  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Of 
cour.se.  that  prohibition  is  consistent 
with  our  own  domestic  law  under  the 
McMahon  Act  On  the  other  hand. 
nothing  in  the  treaty  prevents  the 
physical  .stationing,  under  our  control, 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  territory  of 
our  allies 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  no  ob- 
jection to  substance  of  the  understanding 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina As  I  have  .said  before,  my  objections 
are  procedural    If  we  begin  to  attach  to 
the  re.solutlon  of  ratification  all  of  our 
different   views  and  interpretations,  the 
procedure.  I  believe,  will  arouse  questions 
in  the  minds  of  the  other  countries  which 
will  be  expected  to  approve  the  treaty. 
I   would   think  that  this  understanding 
could   well  inspire  the  Russians  to  feel 
that    If  we  were  going  to  attach  under- 
standings which  [)ertain  to  our  NATO  al- 
lies, they  would  feel  tiial  they  ought  to 
do  Ukewnse  for  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 
This    understanding    offered    by    the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  put 
the  Russians  in   the  politically  difficult 
pcjsitlon  Lif  having  to  agree  to  all  of  these 
imderstandings    which    do    not    directly 
concern  them  As  a  result.  I  suppose  some 
of  their  allies  would  .say—  Why  do  you 
do  not  do  the  same  for  us?"  I  think  it 
would  merely  complicate  the  process 

Ln  sum.  Mr  President  .some  of  the  un- 
derstandmgs  that  have  been  submitted 
I  do  not  disagree  with  on  the  ments.  but 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  made 
a  pan  of  the  actual  formal  instriiment. 
Therefore  I  cannot  accept  the  Senator's 
understanding,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  against  it. 

The  PRFISIDING  OFFICER  Wlio 
yields  time' 

Mr  FUUJRIGHT  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wishes  to  conclude,  that 
is  all  nght  with  me. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  in 
answennt;  the  dUllnuuished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreun  Relations.  I 
wish  to  quote  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as 
the  authority  for  my  position 

There  is  i>lenty  of  precedent  for  this 
procedure  Hackvvorths  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law.  volume  5.  cites  a  letter  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  Senator  Hale, 
of  July  24.  1919.  with  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  Versaillis  Hackworth  wa^  the  State 
Department's  legal  advi.ser.  and  is  the 
preeminent  authority  m  this  field. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote  as  follows: 


But  where  there  Is  simply  .i  .statement  of 
the  interpretation  placed  by  the  ratifying 
State  upon  ambiguous  clauses  In  the  treaty, 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  Is  called  a 
reservation,  the  case  is  really  not  one  of 
amendment,  and  acquiescence  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  may  readily  be  inferred 
unless  express  objection  Is  made  after  notice 
has  been  received  of  the  ratification  with  the 
Interpretive  statement  forming  a  part  of  It. 

Statements  to  safeguard  our  Interest  which 
clarify  ambiguous  clauses  In  the  covenant 
by  setting  forth  our  Interpretation  of  them 
and  especially  when  the  Interpretation  is 
one  which  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
covenant  to  Induce  support,  can  meet  no 
reasonable  objection  It  Is  not  to  be  sup- 
pweed  that  such  Interpretation  will  be  op- 
posed by  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  they 
will  tend  to  avoid  disputes  In  the  future 

Mr  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here,  to  avoid  any  dis- 
pute in  the  future. 

Article  I.  Mr.  President,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Each  non-nucle.ir  weapon  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  not  lo  tran.sfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons 

That  means  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
not  be  transferred.  But  yet,  under  the 
questions  that  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Rusk,  he  say."^  that  is  not  the  interpreta- 
tion that  he  places  upon  it.  that  what 
he  means  is  that  it  does  not  permit 
transfer  of  control. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  United 
States  decided  to  place  some  nuclear 
weapons  in  Holland,  which  we  would 
have  a  right  to  do  Under  this  treaty,  if 
you  construe  it  strictly,  we  could  not  do 
that,  even  though  Mr.  Rusk  says  it  does 
not  mean  we  cannot  transfer  the  physi- 
cal nuclear  weapons,  it  merely  means 
that  we  cannot  transfer  the  control  to 
Holland  of  the  nuclear  weapons. 

If  that  IS  the  reasoning,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  these  questions  and  an- 
swers, which  have  been  agreed  to  by  two 
administrations,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  the  Nixon  administration,  to 
be  included  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion here,  .so  that  no  question  can  arise 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know,  but 
perhaps  this  reiterates  the  rxjlnt  I  have 
made.  Tlie  Senate  has  considered  several 
understandings,  including  the  under- 
standings of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  their  substance. 

I  think  even  if  we  could  pick  and 
choose  among  these  understandings, 
that  in  itself  would  be  bad  practice.  The 
Senate  has  already  voted  on  these  mat- 
ters. As  to  the  understandmg.  I  do  no' 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  disagreeing 
with  the  Senators  interpretation.  I  agree 
with  the  Senators  interpretation,  and 
the  executive  branch  agrees  with  it  But 
we  would  force  other  nations  which  we 
hope  will  sign  this  treaty  to  take  public 
positions  upon  our  particular  interests, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  we  would  want  to 
put  them  in  that  position. 

If  we  do  u.  a  lot  of  them  would  feel 
that,  as  sovereign  nations,   they  would 
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have  to  do  likewise ;  and  if  we  keep  doing 
that,  it  would  be  &n  interminable  proc- 
ess But  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
says  on  the  substance. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agrees  that  the  questicms 
propounded  by  the  NATO  countries  and 
answered  by  Secretary  Rusk  are  true  and 
accurate  and  are  included  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  only  question 
is  that  the  Senator  feels  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  those  to  be  included  here  as  an 
understanding. 

I  say  that  it  is  necessary  or  ought  to 
be  necessary  in  view  of  another  construc- 
tion that  might  be  placed  upon  this 
treaty  in  articles  I  and  II  which  I  just 
explained  a  few  moments  ago. 

Why  should  we  allow  some  question  to 
arise  when  we  can  avoid  it  now  with  an 
understanding  that  will  be  included 
within  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

I  favored  the  reservations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  understandings  of  the  distin- 
izuished  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
think  they  were  good  and  should  have 
been  adopted. 

My  understanding  is  clearly  an  under- 
standing which  includes  questions  raised 
by  the  NATO  countries  and  answered  by 
Secretary  Rusk.  These  questions  and 
answers  w-ere  also  later  adopted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Nixon  administration  as 
well  as  the  Johnson  administration.  I  can 
.see  no  objection  to  letting  them  be  in- 
cluded as  an  understanding,  because  that 
is  what  the  Government  intended.  How- 
ever, since  the  treaty  does  not  interpret 
It  that  way.  there  could  be  some  misun- 
derstanding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  avoid  that 
possible  misunderstanding  by  doing  this. 
Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  of  the 
past  few  days,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  presumption  that  it  is  somehow  inap- 
propriate for  the  Senate  to  attach  res- 
ervations or  understandings  during  the 
process  of  ratifying  the  treaty.  I  cannot 
accept  that  presumption.  The  attach- 
ment of  reservations  and  understandings 
to  treaties  has  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory. It  is  part  of  the  treatymaking  ob- 
ligations of  the  Senate.  It  implies  no 
criticism  of  those  who  negotiated  in  good 
faith.  The  text  that  was  struck  off  in  the 
heat  of  negotiations,  under  the  pressure 
of  give  and  take  may  appear  in  a  differ- 
ent light  a  few  months  later  when  the 
opportunity  is  presented  for  reflection 
and  a  calmer  look  at  its  implications. 

I  am  confident  that  my  understanding 
will  not  require  renegotiation,  and  that 
It  will  not  meet  conflict  with  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Indeed,  the  other 
parties  will  appreciate  our  international 
courtesy  in  putting  the  views  of  the 
United  States  on  official  record  in  the 
negotiating  process.  There  is  plenty  of 
precedent  for  this  procedure.  Hack- 
worth's  Digest  of  International  Law, 
volume  5.  cites  the  letter  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  to  Senator  Hale,  July  24, 
1919.  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. Hackworth  was  the  State  Depart- 
ment  Legal   Adviser,   and    is   the   pre- 


eminent authority  in  this  field.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  wrote  as  follows: 

But  where  there  is  simply  a  statement  of 
the  Interpretation  placed  by  the  ratifying 
State  upon  ambiguous  clauses  In  the  treaty. 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  called  a 
reservation,  the  case  is  really  not  one  of 
amendment,  and  acquiescence  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  may  readily  be  inferred 
unless  express  objection  is  made  after  notice 
has  been  received  of  the  ratification  with  the 
interpretive  statement  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Statements  to  safeguard  our  Interest  which 
clarify  ambiguous  clauses  in  the  covenant 
by  setting  forth  our  interpretation  of  them, 
and  especially  when  the  interpretation  is 
one  which  Is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
covenant  to  Induce  support,  can  meet  no 
reasonable  objection  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  Interpretation  will  be  op- 
posed by  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  and 
they  will  tend  to  avoid  disputes  in  the  fu- 
ture.  (Hackworth  V:    103.) 

This  is  exactly  the  case  with  my  under- 
standing. It  is  the  interpretation  urged 
by  those  who  favor  the  treaty.  It  can 
meet  with  no  reasonable  objection.  The 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  will  favor  it. 
since  it  will  tend  to  avoid  disputes  in  the 
future. 

Furthermore,  if  reservations  or  under- 
standings were  not  to  be  permitted,  it 
would'  be  reasonable  to  find  them  pro- 
hibited in  the  text  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  treaty  making. 
Two  examples  are  the  Declaration  of 
London  and  the  League  Covenant.  This 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  understandings, 
so  we  must  presume  that  they  are  per- 
mitted. 

In  fact,  some  treaties  have  even  set 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  reser- 
vations would  be  accepted.  The  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial 
Navigation,  1933.  is  an  example.  This 
nonproliferation  treaty  sets  forth  no  con- 
ditions for  the  acceptance  of  reserva- 
tions, so  naturally  they  are  in  order. 

As  the  precedents  show,  we  need  ex- 
pect no  objections,  since  this  under- 
standing simply  goes  along  with  what 
the  supporters  say  it  means.  The  nations 
which  have  ratified  so  far  are  Cameroon. 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland.  Ireland. 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Does  anyone  believe  that  any 
of  these  nations  would  object  to  an 
understanding  clarifying  our  NATO 
r^ihts? 

Under  international  law.  the  nations 
which  ratify  subsequently  to  our  deposit 
of  ratification  implicitly  accept  our  un- 
derstanding. Hackworth  says  about  res- 
ervations— and  this  would  also  apply  to 
understandings : 

As  to  signatories  whose  ratifications  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  receipt  by  them 
of  notice  of  the  deposit  of  a  ratification  with 
reservations,  acceptance  of  the  reservations 
would  seem  to  be  implied  from  failure  to 
object. 

The  main  reason  why  a  formal  com- 
munication of  intent  is  necessai-y  is  that 
disputes  may  arise  after  ratification 
which  would  result  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  treaty.  If  the  Senate  ratifies  this 
treaty,  I  think  we  would  all  seek  to  avoid 
a  course  which  might  lead  to  dissolution 
over  a  mere  misunderstanding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under- 
standings and  reservations  are  binding 
only  upon  the  party  making  them — un- 


like amendments  to  the  text  of  the  treaty. 
There  is  nd  reason  to  beVftve  that  others 
would  seek  renegotiation.  El'i'hu  Root 
wrote  to  Senator  Lodge  on  June  19.  1919, 
with  regard  to  the  Tieaty  of  Versailles. 
He  said: 

This  reservation  and  these  expressions  of 
understanding  are  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  precedent  in  the  making  of 
treaties  When  included  in  the  instrument 
of  ratification,  they  will  not  require  a  re- 
opening of  negotiation,  but  if  none  of  the 
other  signatories  expressly  objects  to  the  rati-  ^ 
ficatlon  with  such  limitations,  the  treaty 
stands  as  limited  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  powers.  (Hackworth 
135.) 

If  the  understanding  is  not  included  in 
the  instrument  of  ratification,  it  has  no 
legal  effect  on  our  obligations.  Mere 
publicity  or  distribution  of  our  views  is 
not  enough.  The  legal  record  rtiust  be 
made  and  communicated  to  the  other 
parties.  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of 
1928— the  so-called  Treaty  for  the  Re- 
nunciation of  War — was  in  spirit  similar 
to  the  pact  we  are  now  di.scussing.  I  hope 
that  this  treaty,  if  ratified,  will  do  what 
its  sponsors  say  it  will  do  to  preserve 
peace,  and  that  it  will  not  meet  the  fate 
of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  However, 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  many  interpretations  and 
understandings  were  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  Yet  none  were 
included  in  the  final  document.  Such 
interpretations  were  held  to  be  binding 
only  on  the  side  of  those  making  them. 
They  show  the  intent  of  some  of  the  ne- 
gotiators. They  were  not  recognized  as 
valid  by  the  other  signatories. 

The  Kellogg-Briand  history  also  shows 
what  happens  when  these  understand- 
ings are  not  incorporated  into  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification.  We  have  here  a 
clear  precedent  for  Soviet  reaction  to 
such  a  situation.  The  Soviet  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Litvinov.  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Mos- 
cow. August  31,  1928: 

.  .  .  But  the  said  note  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  communicated  to  the  Soviet 
Government  as  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  the  pact  or  an  annex  thereto,  so  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  binding  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment any  more  than  the  other  restrictions 
concerning  the  pact  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  orig- 
inal signatories  are  binding  on  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  Soviet  attitude  in  this  respect  is 
perfectly  legal  and  proper.  Tlie  Soviets 
reject  the  idea  that  even  a  formal  decla- 
ration is  valid  wheti  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  text  or  its  annexes.  The  Soviets 
could  very  well  make  the  same  objection 
to  the  Rusk  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  on  NATO. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
v^•ould  neces-sarily  object  to  the  substance 
of  the  understanding.  They  would  object 
only  to  the  validity  of  the  understanding. 
We  already  have  the  testimony  of  Gerard 
Smith.  Director  of  the  ACDA.  that  tiic 
Soviets  have  not  objected  to  our  views, 
even  though  they  are  informally  aware 
of  our  views.  The  important  point — and 
this  is  why  I  am  offering  the  undeisiand- 
ing — is  that  if  this  understanding  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  Soviets  will 
have  nothing  to  which  to  object. 
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The  Rusk  memorandum,  consisting  of 
the  questions  and  answers  with  regard  to 
NATO  are  not  yet  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  negotiations  I  have  been 
Informed  by  the  Arms  Control  Disarma- 
ment Agency — ACDA — that  the  memo- 
randum has  not  been  formally  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parties  to  the  nego- 
tiations. The  memorandum  was  not  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  18-natlon 
Disarmament  Committee — Ea^TX:  The 
Soviets  have  every  reason  to  say.  as 
Lltvlnov  said  in  1928.  that  the  memoran- 
dum has  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  as  forming  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  pact  or  annex 
thereto. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets 
will  object  to  the  .substance  unless  some 
day  a  misunderstandlntj  arises  Perhaps 
this  matter  has  not  been  fully  explored 
in  the  negotiations  At  some  time,  we 
might  be  charged  with  violating  the 
treaty  Even  If  the  charge  were  not  true, 
the  text  would  give  color  to  the  argu- 
ment, *nd  we  could  lose  a  war  of  propa- 
gandA-There  is  no  reason  why  our  Intent 
should  not  be  made  clear  by  the  Senate 
officially  communicating  that  Intent  in 
the  actual  ratification  proce.ss 

As  for  the  Interpretation  of  these 
words  in  the  text — '  tran.sfer.  '  Teclp- 
lent.  ■  directly  or  indirectly"— I  might 
point  out  that  our  interpretation  is  a 
restricted  one  In  interpreting  the  treaty. 
we  must  do  .so  from  the  point  of  view 
of  nonproliferation  The  rights"  under 
the  treaty  are  right.s  to  be  free  of  pro- 
liferation We  are  interpretinK  "transfer" 
in  the  limited  meaninij  of  transfer  of 
control."  as  found  m  our  own  .Atomic 
Energy  Act  But  our  interpretation  of 
domestic  law  has  no  bearing  on  treaties 
The  law  of  treaties  i.s  that  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  should  be  applied — in  this 
case,  the  interpretation  that  will  insure 
the  least  possible  proliferation  of  any 
sort  The  broadest  such  interpretation 
of  "transfer"  would  restrict  any  physical 
movement  or  transfer  whether  control  Is 
changed  or  not 

This  IS  the  rule  of  interpretation  which 
has  been  handed  down  by  the  U  S  Su- 
preme Court  Mr  Justice  Stone  in  Mel- 
son  against  Johnson  .said 

When  a  treaty  provision  fairly  »dmiu  of 
two  conatructiona.  one  reatrletlng  'tie  jther 
enlarging  rights  which  may  be  claimed  under 
It.  the  more  liberal  interpretation  la  to  be 
preferred.  The  rights  In  quesUon  .>re  the 
rlghu  of  the  signatories  to  be  free  from  world 
proliferation,  not  the  right  ot  the  U  S  and 
NATO  to  transfer  nuctear  arms  So  the  libera; 
lnt«rpretation— that  !«  any  transfer  of  any 
kind  — would  be  controlling 

I  cite  Mr  Justice  Stone  In  another  case. 
Factor  against  Laubenheimer: 

In  choosing  between  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  a  treaty  obllgaUon.  a  narrow  ..ind  re- 
9trlct«d  construction  Is  to  be  avoided,  as  not 
consonant  with  the  principles  deemed  con- 
trolling in  the  interpretation  of  Internationa; 
agreements.  Considerations  which  should 
govern  the  diplomatic  relations  t>efween  na- 
tions, and  the  good  faith  of  treaties,  as  well, 
require  tiiat  their  obllgauon  should  be  ;iber- 
ally  construed  so  as  to  effect  the  apparent 
intentions  of  the  parties  to  secure  equality 
and  reciprocity  between  them 


The  same  principle  has  been  cited  by 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  m  the  case  of  the  Austro-Oerman 
Custom  Regime 

It  Is  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation 
that  words  must  be  given  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing which  they  bear  In  their  context  unleM 
such  an  interpretation  leads  to  unreasonable 
^r  absurd  results 

I  ask.  what  Is  the  common  meaning  of 
transfer? 

I  cite  again  from  the  World  Court  In 
the  case  of  access  to  or  anchorage  in.  the 
Port  of  Danzig,  of  Polish  war  vessels; 

The  Court  Is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the 
view  that  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
can  be  enlarged  by  reading  Into  It  stipula- 
tions which  are  said  to  result  from  the  pro- 
clalined  intentions  ut  the  authors  of  the 
treaty,  but  for  which  no  provision  la  made  In 
thp  text  itself 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  it  Is  not 
enough,  on  this  vital  question,  of  our 
right  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  under 
our  control  across  the  boundaries  of 
NATO  countries,  to  allow  our  alliance  to 
rest  on  public  statements  which  are  not 
a  part  of  the  official  negotiating  history. 
Mere  publicity  for  our  views  is  not 
enough,  .t  Is  not  controlling.  The  widest 
Interpietalion  applies,  .says  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  pfoclaimed  intentions  are 
not  enough,  says  the  World  Court.  The 
Senate  should  avail  itself  of  its  role  in 
the  treatymaklng  proce.ss  and  include  our 
Intentions  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion and  the  instrument  of  ratification. 
Then  no  nation,  from  any  quarter,  can 
ever  say  that  our  intentions  in  this  regard 
were  not  communicated  to  them. 

I  again  state  that  the  Thurmond  un- 
dersundlnn  would  remove  any  possibil- 
ity ol  m.sinterpretatlon  of  the  treaty 
with  regard  to  the  U.S.  right  to  main- 
tain present  arrangements  with  our 
NATO  allies  for  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons 

The  Tliurmund  understanding  should 
be  adopted  because  It  uidicates  biparti- 
san support.  As  I  Just  stated,  it  puts  the 
Senate  on  record  in  the  treatymaklng 
process  as  favoring  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  with  regard  to  NATO,  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Johnson  and  the 
Nixon  administrations. 

It  does  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  as  explained  by  the  negotiators 
and  would  not  require  renegotiation. 

It  incorporates  verbatim  the  memo- 
randum .sent  by  Secretary  Rusk  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  July  2.  1968.  as  ap- 
pears on  pages  262  and  263  of  volume  I 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  on  pages  11  and  12 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings 

This  Interpretation  has  not  been  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  official  testimony 

Incidentally.  Mr  Smith,  the  head  of 
the  Disarmament  and  Control  Agency, 
.inswered  the  questions  I  proposed  to 
him  on  this  point. 

The  understanding  would  not  set  any 
precedents  inviting  retaliation  by  other 
si^tnatories.  since  our  views  are  already 
known  imofflcially  to  all. 

T!ie  text  of  the  treaty  In  articles  I  and 


n  appears  to  be  ambiguous  with  regard 
to  our  present  and  future  right  to  the 
deplosmaent  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
our  control  across  the  national  bound- 
aries of  NATO  countries. 

Th«  words  "transfer,"  "control,"  and 

any  reetplent  whatsoever,"  and  "direct- 
ly or  indirectly"  are  not  defined  in  the 
treaty.  If  taken  In  an  exclusive  sense,  the 
way  could  be  opened  to  international 
misunderstandings,  particularly  In  the 
distinction  between  physical  transfer  and 
transfer  of  control. 

The  Rusk  memorandum  consists  of 
consultations  with  third  parties,  and  does 
not  constitute  part  of  the  official  negoti- 
ating history.  It  does  not  appear  In  thp 
proceedings  of  the  18-natlon  Disarma- 
ment Committee  It  has  not  been  of- 
ficially communicated  to  other  partici- 
pants and  signatories  even  though  our 
interpretation  is  unofficially  known 

I  can  see  no  objection  in  the  world 
to  incorporating  this  understanding  m 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  And  I 
cannot  imagine  why  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  op- 
pose this  understanding  except  that  he 
just  does  not  want  to  agree  to  anything 
offered  by  any  Senator,  as  I  understand 
However.  I  do  not  think  that  posltlor. 
.should  be  taken. 

I  think  that  If  we  can  go  on  record 
as  showing  that  the  understanding  had 
been  by  both  administrations,  the  John- 
son administration  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, on  the  relations  of  this 
treaty  with  our  country  and  our  NATO 
allies,  and  .showing  that  this  treaty  does 
not  affect  our  relationship  with  NATO 
it  is  important  that  t»e  done  In  order 
to  prevent  any  complication  or  questions 
ari.slng  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  Executive  Understanding  No.  5.  Or. 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick)  !s 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr. 
GotDWATEHi  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  ALLoxxt  would  vote  "yea 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17 
nays  77.  as  follows; 
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NAYS— r7 


|No.  21  Ex.| 

YEAS— 17 

Allen 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Cook 

Pannln 

Russell 

Curtis 

Orlffln 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Tower 

Dole 

HolUngs 

WUUams.  Del 

bast  land 

Jordan.  NC. 

.Aiken 

Oumey 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Harris 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Paatore 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pell 

Bible 

HniRka 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

RIblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sax  be 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scbwelker 

Case 

Long 

Scott 

Church 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

McOovern 

Stevena 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Kllender 

Metcalf 

Tidings 

Fong 

Miller 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Ful  bright 

Men  dale 

Yarborough 

OoodeU 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oore 

MOSB 

Young.  Ohio 

O  ravel 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Allott 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Dominick 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Thurmond's  Executive  Under- 
standing No.  5  was  rejected. 

EXECtrrrVB    rlVDESSTANDOIQ    NO.    4 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
Executive  Understanding  No.  4  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ALLEN  in  the  chair) .  The  understanding 
ulll  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  understanding 
that  the  United  States  does  not  obligate  Itself 
hy  this  treaty  to  use  Its  Armed  Forces  to 
defend  any  nonnuciear  weapon  State  or  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  against  any 
acts  or  threats  of  aggression  even  if  such 
acts  or  threats  are  accompanied  by  the  use 
or  threatened  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
that  this  treaty  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
any  obligation  assumed  by  tlie  United  States 
under  any  ottier  treaty  or  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  state  what  this  treaty 
does  not  do.  It  does  not  deny  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  manu- 
facture without  limit  nuclear  weapons.  It 
does  not  deny  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  right  to  use  nuclear  wefu^oiu 
at  any  time  on  any  nation  on  earth.  It 
doesmot  provide,  as  far  as  the  treaty  Is 
concerned,  for  any  inspection  in  respect 
to  nuclear  activities  In  Russia  or  in  Great 
Britain.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  it  does  not  provide  for  £uiy 
inspection  of  any  kind,  although  both 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon 
have  promised  that  we  will  submit  to  any 
inspection  that  nonnuciear  nations  sub- 
mit to  under  the  treaty. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  anxious 
to  make  a  real  treaty  to  safeguard  the 
peoples  of  this  world,  it  would  have 
joined  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  an  agreement  that  none  of 
the  nuclear  nations  which  are  parties  to 
this  treaty  would  use  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons except  in  defense  of  themselves  or 
their  allies. 


So.  Mr.  President,  this  treaty  has  been 
oversold  to  the  American  people.  It  leaves 
Russia  just  as  free  as  it  ever  was,  to  do 
what  it  pleases.  But  if  it  is  carried  out,  it 
makes  certain  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  two  sig- 
natories to  the  treaty  that  might  tempt 
Russia  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  offen- 
sive warfare. 

Furthermore,  France  and  China — and 
I  refer  to  mainland  China — have  both 
stated  they  will  not  join  in  this  treaty. 
They  are  two  nuclear  nations  which  are 
exempt  from  any  of  the  limitations  in 
the  treaty.  Therefore,  to  say  that  this 
treaty  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  is 
magnifying  its  importance  and  the  se- 
curity it  affords  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  truth. 

This  treaty  does  give  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia 
the  assurance,  so  far  as  it  can  give  by 
words,  that  all  other  nations  will  be 
without  the  power  to  acquire  nuclear  de- 
fenses. So  if  Russia  should  be  so  minded 
it  would  only  concentrate  its  attention 
on  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, or  Red  China.  It  would  not  have  to 
bother  about  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  submit  that  the  objective  of  this 
treaty  is  good.  But  I  am  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  after  he  had  attended  confer- 
ences in  Potsdam  and  observed  other 
negotiations  with  Russia,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  one  of  America's  great  states- 
men, wrote  a  book  called  "Frankly 
Speaking,"  in  ^^J<kh  he  said  that  for  some 
strange  reason  those  who  negotiate 
treaties  for  the  United  States  think  they 
have  made  a  success  if  they  get  an  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  regardless  of 
what  the  agreement  may  provide  or  fail 
to  provide. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  not  a  com- 
plete treaty  because  a  treaty  of  this  na- 
ture is  virtually  without  value  imless  it 
has  some  safeguards.  This  treaty  does 
not  have  a  single  safeguard  of  any  kind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  article  III  of  the 
treaty  makes  it  plain  that  all  of  the  sig- 
natories to  the  treaty  recognize  that  it 
has  no  safeguards.  It  provides  the  safe- 
guards are  to  be  accepted  by  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states,  parties  to  the 
treaty,  and  that  the  agreement  is  "to  be 
negotiated  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  agency's  safe- 
guards system."  There  may  never  be  any 
safeguards  in  this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  going  to  see 
that  this  treaty  is  being  observed,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  inspection. 
Russia  announced  it  is  never  going  to 
submit  to  inspection.  Of  course,  Russia 
is  being  given,  as  Is  the  United  States,  a 
preferred  position  in  not  being  subject 
to  inspection.  But  there  are  no  safeguards 
in  this  treaty  and  there  are  going  to  be 
no  safeguards  as  a  result  of  this  treaty 
unless  the  nonnuciear  nations  make  such 
safeguards  by  agreements  in  the  future. 

Why  those  who  negotiated  this  treaty 
did  not  have  those  safeguards  nego- 
tiated first  and  spelled  out  in  the  treaty 
is  beyond  comprehension.  We  may  never 
have  safeguards.  We  have  nothing  to 
rely  on  except  the  naked  promises  of 
other  nations.  If  history  teaches  any  les- 


son it  teaches  that  when  one  has  to  rely 
upon  the  naked  promises  of  nations,  re- 
liance is  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Now  the  treaty  provides,  in  effect,  in 
the  same  article  m,  that  the  United 
States  will  be  bound  by  any  agreements 
these  other  nations  may  make  with  re- 
spect to  safeguards. 

Now  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  in  effect  that  any  agreement 
of  importance  between  the  United  States 
and  another  nation  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  that  it  does  not  become  bind- 
ing unless  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  Yet  here,  article  III  of  the  treaty 
delegates  to  other  nations  the  power  to 
make  agreements  In  the  future  for  es- 
tablishment of  alleged  safeguards  which 
will  be  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  unwritten,  unnegotlated, 
and  unspoken  agreements  provide. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  places  an  obligation  upon  the 
United  States  in  that  the  last  sentence 
of  section  2,  article  IV  states: 

Parties  to  the  treaty  in  a  position  to  do 
so  shall  also  ccxjperate  In  contributing  alone 
or  together  with  other  states  or  International 
organizations  to  the  further  development  of 
the  application  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  especially  in  the  territories  of 
non-nuclear  weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty,  with  due  consideration  for  the  needs 
of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 

If  those  words  mean  anything,  and 
they  certainly  do  mean  something,  they 
mean  that  the  United  States  obligates 
itself  to  furnish  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  to  all  the  nonnuciear  nations  on 
earth  which  join  or  adhere  to  this  treaty. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  way  for  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  other  worldwide  agree- 
ments to  supply  nuclear  energy  to  all 
the  nonnuciear  states  which  agree  to  the 
treaty. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  statement  made  by  Secretarj-  of 
State  Rusk  about  what  the  treaty  pro- 
hibits: 

It  also  prohibit*  transfer  of  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  because  nuclear  explosive 
devices  intended  for  peaceful  purposes  can 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  such  use. 

This  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  fact,  it 
may  result  in  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Article  V  has  something  to  say 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  article  V  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  article  V  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE    V 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that, 
in  accordance  with  this  TYeaty,  under  ap- 
propriate International  observation  and 
through  appropriate  International  proce- 
dures, potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  exploelons  will  be 
made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory 
basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties 
for  the  explosive  devices  used  wll!  be  as  low 
as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  re- 
search and  development.  Non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be 
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able  to  obtain  such  bennflta  pursuant  to  a 
special  Interofttlonal  ajfre^ment  or  a^jre*- 
menu  through  an  appropriate  International 
body  with  adequate  representation  of  non- 
nuclear- weapon  States  Negotiations  on  this 
subject  shall  commence  as  Mtnn  em  poaalble 
after  the  Treaty  enter*  into  force  Non-nu- 
clear-weapon States  Party  to  the  Trenty  so 
fleslrlng  may  al.<)r>  abtaln  such  benefit*  pur- 
suant to  bilateral  agreements 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  under  arti- 
cle V  each  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  insure 
that  the  benefits  of  explosives  or  nuclear 
explosions  are  made  available  to  non- 
nuclear-weapons  states  party  to  the 
treaty  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 

In  other  words,  we  undertake  that 
nuclear  explosions — that  Is.  the  results 
of  nuclear  explosives  which  can  be  eas- 
ily converted  into  atomic  weapons — be 
made  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  to  all  the  nonnuclear  states  which 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Thus,  as  Secretan,'  of  State  Rusk 
stated,  we  obligate  ourselves  to  make 
available  through  agreements  to  be  rati- 
fied in-Wie  future — which  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  not 
complete — nuclear  explosions  to  all  the 
nations  ratifying  the  treaty 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
i»ent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
255.  which  appears  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  this  treaty  to 
the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

L'NiTso  .Nations  SEcran-Y  Cou.vcii. 
RlsoLimoN  255 — 1968 

(Adopted    by    the    Security    Council    at    Ita 
H33d  meeting  on  19  June  1968  i 

T^e  ifcu'ttv  Counnl. 

Noting  uith  apprcctarion  the  desire  of  a 
large  number  of  States  to  .subscribe  to  the 
Treaty  on  "he  Non-ProUferatl on  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  thereby  to  undertake  not  to 
receive  the  transfer  from  anv  traii-sferor 
whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  or  of  control  over 
such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly. 
or  indirectly  not  to  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices,  and  not  to  seek  or 
receive  any  assistance  In  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo- 
.sive  devices. 

Taktng  into  ''on^idf'atio^i  the  concern  of 
certain  of  these  States  that,  in  conjunction 
with  their  adherence  to  the  Treaty  >n  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  ap- 
pn-ipriate  measures  be  undertaken  to  sale- 
guard  their  security 

Bfa'ing  in  mind  that  any  aggression  ac- 
companied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
all  States. 

1  Recogni;:es  that  aggression  with  nu- 
clear weapons  or  the  threat  of  such  aggres- 
sion against  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State 
would  create  a  situation  :n  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  above  all  its  nuclear- 
weapon  State  permanent  members,  would 
h^ive  to  act  Immediately  m  accordance  with 
their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

2  Welcomfs  the  intention  expressed  by 
certain  States  that  they  will  provide  or  sup- 
port Immediate  assistance,  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter.  Uj  any  non-nuclear-weap- 
on State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  that  Is  a 
victim  of  an  act  or  an  object  of  a  threat  of 


rtKKre.-iBlon    In    which    nuclear    weapons    are 
used 

3  ft.-(i/7lrFni  111  particular  the  inherent 
right,  recognized  under  Article  51  of  the 
Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  If  an  .irmed  attack  occurs  against 
a  Memr>er  of  the  United  Nations  until  the 
.Security  Council  has  taken  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
ananlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tht'  REcotn  the  declaration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
an.swenng  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Re.solution  255  which  appears 
on  pages  7  and  8  of  the  me.ssaKe  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting the  treaty  to  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DECLAHATION      of      THt      OOVERNMF.NI      of      THE 

UNn-ED    States    of    .America 
Made  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil  111  explanation  of  Its  vote  for  Security 
Council  Resolution  255  (  19681  ) 
The  Government  of  the  United  Slates  notes 
with  appreciation   the  desire  expressed   by  a 
large  number   of  States  to  subscribe   to   the 
treaty    on    the    non-proliferation    of    nuclear 
weapons 

We  welciime  the  willingness  of  these  States 
to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
any  tran.sferor  whausoever  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  ..f  con- 
trol over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices 
directly,  or  Indirectly,  not  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  expkjslve  devices,  and  not  to  seek  or 
receive  any  assistance  In  the  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices 

The  United  States  al.so  notes  the  concern 
of  certain  of  these  States  that.  In  conjunction 
with  their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap<jns.  appro- 
priate measures  be  undertaken  to  safeguard 
their  security  Any  aggression  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  en- 
danger -he  peace  and  .security  of  all  States 
Bearing  these  considerations  In  mind,  the 
United  States  declares  the  following: 

Aggression  with  nuclear  weapons,  or  the 
threat  of  .such  aggression,  against  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  State  would  create  a  qualita- 
tively new  situation  in  which  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  which  .ire  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  would 
have  to  act  Immediately  throughout  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  counter  .such  aggression  or  to  remove 
the  Threat  of  aggression  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  calls  for 
•aking  ■•  •  •  effective  collective  measures  for 
•he  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace    and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  ag- 

^'resslon  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace 

rtierefore  any  State  which  commits  aggree- 
-.lon  accompanied  by  the  \ise  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons ..r  which  threatens  such  aggression  must 
be  aware  that  Its  actions  are  to  be  countered 
t-tfectlve.y  by  measures  to  be  taken  In  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  sup- 
press the  aggression  or  remove  the  threat  of 
aggression 

The  United  Stales  afflrnrts  Its  Intention,  as 
.1  permanent  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  to  seek  Immediate  Security 
Council  action  to  provide  assistance.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter,  to  any  non-nu- 
clear-weapon State  party  to  the  treaty  on  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  that  is 
a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggre.sslon  or  an  object 
of  a  threat  of  aggression  In  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  used 

The   United   States   reaffirms   In   particular 
the  Inherent  right,  recognized  under  Article 


51  of  the  Charier,  of  Individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defence  if  an  armed  attack,  includ- 
ing a  nuclear  attack.  i>ccurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security 

The  United  States  vote  for  the  resolution 
before  us  and  this  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  Intends  to  act  m 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  ihe  United 
Nations  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  Is  supported  by  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  which  are 
nuclear-weafxm  States  and  are  also  propos- 
ing to  sign  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  these 
States  have  made  similar  statements  as  to  the 
way  In  which  they  Intend  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  these  documents  at  length 
I  did  that  the  other  day.  But  I  promised 
to  read  the  resolution  asking  for  a  prom- 
ise that  the  states  would  support  im- 
mediate assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  only  state  party  to  the  treaty  or 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  a  victim  of  nuclear  attack  or  the  threat 
of  nuclear  attack  that  has  cause  for 
assistance — immediate  assistance — and 
the  United  States,  in  effect,  states  in  this 
declaration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
nuclear  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  furnish  such  immediate  assist- 
ance. And  It  adds — and  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention to  the  Senate  to  this: 

Therefore,  .my  Stale-- 

Thls  is  in  the  declaration  of  the  United 
States — 

which  commits  aggression  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  nuclear  weajxins  or  which  threat- 
ens such  aggression  must  be  aware  thai  those 
actions  are  to  be  countered  effectively  by 
measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  Willi  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  ag- 
gression or  remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  means  anything. 
It  means  that  the  United  States  In  this 
action  in  the  United  Nations  was  at- 
tempting to  pledge  our  assistance  to 
these  states.  Of  course,  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  F^lbrighti 
now  tells  us  all  that  the  United  States 
was  doing  was  just  saying,  -We  will  take 
the  matter  before  the  United  Nations 
and  they  can  debate  the  question  until 
the  last  lingering  echo  of  Gabriel's  horn 
trembles  into  ultimate  silence,  without 
doing  anything." 

Any  party  to  this  treaty  which  is  a 
nuclear  -state  can  end  anythmg  by  a 
mere  veto  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  some  of  the  things 
done  through  the  United  Nations  are 
done  by  the  exercise  of  force  unless  there 
Is  a  veto. 

I  chadlenge  any  man  not  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  read  this  declaration  of 
the  United  States  and  not  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  has 
obligated  itself  to  go  to  war  if  necessary. 
as  an  example,  if  Red  China  were  a  part 
of  this  treaty  and  dropped  a  bomb  on 
Ru.'^sia.  then  we  would  have  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  Russia  against  Red  China,  or  vice 
versa 

I  do  not  .say  that  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
would  so  construe  it.  but  anyone  who 
reads  this  statement  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  pledges  Immediate 
help    Manifestly,   there  cannot  be  any 
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help  Immediately  against  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, or  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack, 
except  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States,  in  Its  decla- 
ration on  this,  in  substance,  has  said 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nuclear  states 
parties  to  this  treaty  to  act  immediately 
through  the  Security  Council  to  take 
measures  necessary  to  counter  such  ag- 
gression or  to  remove  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression. The  only  measures  which  do 
that  are  measures  which  involve  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  those  states. 

The  pending  understanding  does  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  treaty,  but 
it  merely  states  an  imderstandlng  sim- 
ilar, in  part,  to  the  reservation  which  I 
offered  previously.  That  Is,  it  provides 
as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  raliflcallon  insert  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  the  reservation  that 
the  United  States  does  not  obligate  Itself  by 
this  treaty  to  use  Its  armed  forces  to  defend 
any  nonnuclear-w;apon  State  or  any  member 
of  the  United  Nations  against  any  acts 
of  aggression  even  If  such  acts  or  threats  are 
accompanied  by  the  use  or  threatened  use  of 
nuclear  weapons". 

That  was  what  was  in  my  other  res- 
ervation. I  have  added  these  words  to 
satisfy  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
F'orelgn  Relations  Committee: 

And  that  this  treaty  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  under  any  other  treaty  or  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  understanding  would  make  It 
clear  that  this  treaty.  In  and  of  Itself, 
uoes  not  obligate  the  United  States  to 
iLse  its  Armed  Forces  in  defense  of  any 
other  country,  and  does  not  add  any  new 
obligation  to  us  In  that  respect,  and  does 
not  affect  any  obligation  which  we  may 
heretofore  have  assumed  in  respect  to 
our  NATO  treaties  or  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  would  welcome  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  on  record  for  this  understand- 
inc  It  is  simple.  It  just  shows  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  assuming  further 
military  obligations.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  have  that 
assurance. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  understanding.  It  does  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  treaty,  but  it 
does  away  with  a  lot  of  confusion  that 
had  been  thrown  around  the  treaty  and 
which  has  obscured  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  declares  is  its  real  pur- 
ix)se. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  requested,  in  his  ab- 
.sence — and  he  should  be  back  here  very 
shortly — that  I  deal  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  proposed  to  us. 

Virtually  the  same  proposal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  words — those  words 
being  "and  that  this  treaty  does  not  af- 
fect in  any  way  any  abligation  assumed 
by  the  United  States  under  any  other 
treaty  or  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ' — was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  61  to  30. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  words 


which  indicate  the  reason  for  the  rejec- 
tion are  the  words  "by  this  treaty,"  which 
appear  on  line  4  of  the  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  because  it 
is  very  clear,  and  the  United  States  has 
made  it  very  clear,  and  we  have  made  it 
very  clear  In  our  report,  that  the  treaty 
does  not  In  any  way  include  or  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  obligation  of  our 
forces.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  argued 
In  this  regard  Is  that  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, together  with  its  understanding  of 
what  that  understanding  means  to  the 
United  States  Issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment, with  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, raises  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  in  any  way  obligated 
itself. 

If  the  Senate  adopted  the  understand- 
ing, it  would  Import  something  into  this 
treaty  to  which  it  has  no  reference  in  its 
text.  So  it  seems  to  me,  very  basically 
and  frontally,  the  understanding  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  pro- 
poses should  be  rejected  because  It  would 
Import  something  Into  the  treaty  which 
Is  not  there  In  text  or  In  fact  and  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
very  clearly  enimciated  as  not  being 
there  so  far  as  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Senate  Is  concerned. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  merits,  we  know 
that  every  time  one  tries  to  refine  some- 
thing which  is  very  clear  and  un- 
equivocal on  its  face,  he  just  gets  tangled 
up  In  his  own  feet.  With  respect  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Coimcil,  as 
well  as  in  the  U.S.  statement  with  re- 
spect to  it — even  laying  aside  the  con- 
stitutional question  as  to  whether  they 
could  bind  the  United  States;  and  there 
Is  no  question  about  that:  they  could 
not;  we  have  made  that  very  clear  in  our 
report — but  even  laying  that  aside,  there 
is  nothing  in  either  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  or  in  our  statement  with 
respect  to  it  which  obligates  us. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiOHT)  argued  that,  quite  properly  and 
in  great  detail,  and  I  would  simply  sum- 
marize  his   argument. 

The  fact  is  that  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  all  respect  to  the 
views  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
must  be  read  as  to  its  actual  text.  The 
resolution  relates  to  the  fact  that  a  situ- 
ation would  be  created  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  or  threat  of  attack  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  in  which  the  permanent 
members  would  act  immediately  in  the 
Sectirity  Council.  It  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  or  anybody  else  to  the  use 
of  its  military  forces.  They  would  have  to 
act  Immediately  in  accordance  with  their 
obligations  tmder  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow  which  in- 
sulate us  against  a  compulsion  to  fur- 
ther action.  One.  we  can  veto.  We  have 
never  done  that.  Perhaps  we  never  wlU, 
but  we  can  do  It.  Two.  even  If  we  do  not 
veto,  we  have  the  option  whether  or 
not  to  use  our  Armed  Forces  even  If  the 
Security  Coimcll  passes  a  resolution  for 
military  sanctions. 

So  the  United  States  has  imdertaken 
no  commitment,  as  we  see  it,  in  the  Se- 


curity Council  resolution — which,  of 
course,  is  a  separate  matter  from  this 
treaty.  The  U.S.  declaration  in  this  re- 
gard says  even  less  than  the  Security 
Council  resolution.  Our  own  inter- 
pretation says  we  affirm  our  intention, 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  to  seek  Imme- 
diate Security  Council  action  to  provide 
assistance,  and  so  on. 

Seeking  is  a  very  far  cry  from  doing 
or  committing  or  obligating.  Indeed,  our 
repent  makes  very  clear  that  all  we  have 
undertaken  to  do  is  to  put  this  matter 
before  the  Security  Coimcll. 

We  can  veto  such  action,  or,  even  if  it 
is  taken,  we  can  refrain  from  participat- 
ing in  it.  These  are  our  absolute  rights 
imder  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Senate,  it  seems  to  me,  has  shown 
itself  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  ratify- 
ing this  treaty.  Everybody  agrees  we  are 
going  to  ratify  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  ratify  it,  what  are 
we  going  to  do.  hang  a  stone  around  its 
neck  so  no  one  else  will  ratify  it.  and  it 
will  never  come  Into  effect?  If  so.  we  had 
better  reject  it.  If  we  are  to  ratify  it,  we 
had  better  make  it  as  reasonably  attrac- 
tive as  possible  without  incurring  obli- 
gations where  none  now  exist. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  further  word 
as  to  the  activities  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin)  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  that  by  now — and  I 
have..read  this  record  pretty  carefully — 
there  can  be  any  question  that  there  Is 
riveted  Into  the  whole  legislative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  verj'  basic 
proposition  that  we  reserve  the  most 
complete  freedom  of  action,  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  will  immediately  con- 
sider what  our  own  reaction  will  be.  and 
we  will  Immediately  seek  Security  Coim- 
cll action.  Nothing  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  very  minl»- 
mum  that  could  be  asked.  That  Is  all 
which,  even  in  honor,  we  commit  oui'- 
selves  to;  and  therefore,  to  adopt  this 
understanding,  having  tuiTied  down  one 
practically  like  it  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1, 
would  only  be  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  we 
are  going  to  discourage  the  other  40 
nations  from  entering  into  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  wish  to  do  that,  and, 
therefore,  speaking  for  the  committee 
with  Senator  Fulbright's  permission,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  hope  this  time  to  get  a  direct  vote  up- 
on this  issue.  This  Is  an  understanding; 
the  other  was  a  reservation.  It  was 
tabled,  and  there  was  no  vote  on  the 
merits.  I  want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
merits  in  this  matter,  and  say  whether  it 
is  willing  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  this  is  not  obligating  them  in  any 
way  to  go  to  the  aid,  with  military  assist- 
ance, of  any  or  all  the  nations  on  earth, 
in  case  any  other  nation  drops  an  atom 
bomb  on  them  or  undertakes  to  make  an 
attack  with  nuclear  weapons. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    JAVTTS.    I    yield    back    the    re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  baclt.  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  understanding  '  Ex- 
ecutive Understanding  No  4>  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  tuid  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<  Mr.  McClillaw  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McO«'.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oeorgla  >  Mr  Talmadgk  <  are 
necessarily  absent 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  'Mr  Dominicki  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Golo- 
WATBt  I  Is  detained  on  ofUclal  business 

The  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr  Toweh  > 
is  detained  on  oCQclal  business,  and  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  69.  as  follows 


•  — 

1  No  aa  E.X  1 

.— 

TEAS-    25 

Allen 

Brvln 

M.ller 

Bible 

Pannin 

Montoya 

Brrd.  Va 

Orlfflr. 

Murphy 

Bynl.  W    V» 

Ourney 

RUMCII 

Car-  ron 

Hanaeo 

:ltenr:l» 

CurU» 

Hullm.d 

Thurmor.d 

Dodd 

Holllr.gs 

WiiUamj   Del 

Do;e 

Jordan    NC 

CwtUDd 

long 

NAYS-«9 

Alkrn 

Ormvel 

Nelson 

AJlott 

Harris 

l^iukwood 

Arderson 

Hart 

P«*tor« 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pearson 

B«7b 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Beilmon 

Hruaka 

Percy 

Bena«tt 

Hugbe« 

Prouty 

Bog  to 

Inuuye 

Proxmlre 

B.-ooke 

J«ck«on 

Randolph 

BurtUck 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Cm« 

Jordan    Idaho 

Sax  be 

Cburcto 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

O)ok 

Ma«nu«on 

Sr.jtt 

Cooper 

Martflrid 

Smith 

Cotton 

Matblai 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Olrksec 

McOovern 

Stevens 

Ea^letOQ 

Mclrtyre 

Symington 

Ellerder 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Mondale 

Wi.aams   N  J 

Piilbrlght 

Moas 

Yar  bo  rough 

Crooden 

Mu:  dt 

Young  N  DaJt 

Oore 

Mufikle 

Young   Ohio 

NOT   VOTING 

6 

DomiDlck 

McClellan 

Talmad^e 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Tv.*f- 

So  Mr.  Ekvin's  Executive  Understand- 
ing No.  4  waa  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  Vlrgmia  In  the  chair  >  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  adoption  uf  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification 

Mr    MILLER  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  we  are 
tryint{  to  contrive  a  time  limit,  and  I 
thought  that  perhaps  an  hour  on  each 
side  would  be  sufficient  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  who  desires  time  on  the  treaty 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  only  three  pages  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  will  require 
perhaps  30  minutes 

Mr  MILLER  I  require  approximately 
13  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  majjnty 
leader 


vuMtntova-coHamtrr  aouxmsnt 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  whether  any  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Intend  to 
speak  on  the  treaty  Itself  I  understarKl 
that  there  will  be  about  one  hour  and 
15  minutes  on  the  other  side 

Hearing  no  replies,  I  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  Joint  leadership,  that 
2  hours  be  allowed  on  the  treaty,  the 
time  to  be  under  the  control,  equally, 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  for  2  hours  on  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally    Is   there  objection? 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  was  unable  to  hear 
the  request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Two  hours,  the  Ume 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Joint 
leadership,  and  if  more  time  Is  needed,  it 
will  be  forthcoming 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  IS  .so  ordered 

Tlie  time  Is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  5  minutes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  tloor 

Mr  DIRKSEN  T\\e  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  have  time  as  yet  The  tune  is 
controlled 

I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  had 
reached  an  understanding  with  the  Sen- 
att)r  from  Massachusetts  that  I  would 
yield  to  him  for  approximately  5  min- 
utes after  we  contrived  the  time  arrange- 
ments. 

I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  niinois  to  extend  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Why.  indeed  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senat^jr  from  Iowa, 
axid  he  can  yield  as  much  time  as  he 
Wishes 

Mr  MILLER  I  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ful gesture  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  President,  for  many  days  this  body 
has  been  engaged  in  extensive  and  often 
enlightening  debate  on  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

All  Americans  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  historic  and  construc- 
tive document  Is  at  last  about  to  enter 
into  force  It  was  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  proposed  this  treaty 
to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
In  1964  Together  with  many  other  na- 
tions, we  have  worked  long  and  hard, 
through  a  multitude  of  drafts  and  revi- 
sions, lo  devise  a  treaty  which  will  truly 
be  in  the  Interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world 

There  were  many  claims  and  Interests 
to  be  met  In  drafting  this  document 

Nuclear  states  needed  to  be  protected 
In  their  right  to  continue  research  and 


development  on  weapons  deemed  essen- 
tial to  their  national  security.  Fortu- 
nately, and  purposely,  the  treaty  is  silent 
on  this  question. 

Nonnuclear  states  which  are  closely 
allied  with  one  or  another  of  the  nuclear 
powers  required  assurances  that  then- 
own  defense  needs  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. Here,  too,  the  treaty  is  silent.  lUs 
only  requirement  being  that  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  transferred 
to  an  ally,  but  must  remain  In  the  hancl.s 
of  one  of  the  existing  nuclear  states 

And.  finally,  nonnuclear  states  which 
are  neutral  In  their  orientation  to  the 
great  powers  looked  for  some  assurance 
that  their  signature  on  the  treaty  would 
not  place  them  at  a  permanent  disad- 
vantage in  their  relations  with  nuclear 
neighbors  or  with  neighbors  who  mlghr. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  refuse  to  be- 
come parties  to  the  agreement.  In  some 
respects  these  have  been  the  most  mag- 
nanimous states,  for  no  absolute  assur- 
ances of  their  security  can  be  given  be- 
yond a  reiteration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  regional  agreements  and  collec- 
tive defense. 

Mr  President,  in  surveying  these  three 
classes  of  states.  I  submit  that  it  Is  the 
nonnuclear  states  which  are  making  the 
greatest  sacrlflce  In  the  interests  of  inter- 
national peace  It  is  the  nonnuclear  pow- 
ers, many  of  which  are  new  states  with 
uncertain  boundaries  and  unresolved  ir- 
redentist Issues,  which  are  most  likely  to 
become  Involved  In  international  con- 
flict. In  some  areas  of  the  world,  most 
notably  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  these 
Issues  have  already  led  to  international 
conflict. 

Given  this  situation.  It  is  important 
to  bear  In  mind  that  nothing  In  the  pre.s- 
ent  treaty  obligates  any  of  the  nuclear 
powers  to  come  to  the  defense  of  an  in- 
vaded state 

Elshty-four  nonnuclear  nations,  many 
of  them  in  presently  troubled  areas,  have 
already  signed  this  treaty.  They  are  tak- 
ing a  great  gamble  In  the  hope  that  this 
treaty  will  be  ratified,  and  observed,  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  They  are  willing 
to  trust  their  neighbors — who  often  are 
their  enemies  as  well — and  to  believe  that 
they  share  a  common  interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  .seen 
what  can  happen  when  new  cycles  of  the 
am.-  rac  ■  are  begun  When  the  Soviet 
Un.on  a:Qui:td  a  nuclear  capability,  our 
own  program  was  vastly  accelerated 
When  Soviet  weapons  were  deployed  In 
Central  Europe.  FYance  devoted  re- 
sources It  could  ill  afford  to  develop  an 
independent  nuclear  capability.  When 
Communist  China  detonated  a  nuclear 
explosion,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  de- 
ploy a  limited  antimissile  system,  and 
the  United  States  initiated  an  extended 
debate — which  is  still  far  from  resolved- 
on  the  question  of  deploying  a  costly  and 
complicated  antimissile  system  of  our 
own. 

Each  stage  in  the  arms  race  has  led  to 
a  vastly  expanded  and  infinitely  more 
costly  level  of  technological  development 
No  nation — not  even  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  and  certainly  not 
the    developing    states    of    the    world— 
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can  afford  to  devote  increasing  billions 
of  dollars  to  a  costly  arms  race  of  ques- 
tionable utility. 

On  the  grounds  of  economy,  on 
grounds  of  national  security,  on  grounds 
of  political  wisdom,  this  treaty  is  a  sin- 
gular Ewxomplishment.  As  General 
Wheeler  testified  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  this  treaty  in  no  way 
detracts  from  needed  American  military 
options,  nor  does  it  add  to  our  countFy's 
military  burdens.  Indeed,  I  think  the  only 
fair  judgment  Is  that  it  greatly  reduces 
the  likely  dimensions  of  our  military 
problems  In  the  years  ahead.  Further- 
more, and  most  important,  I  believe  this 
treaty  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  other 
attempts  at  developing  stable  arms  con- 
trol arrangements  between  the  nuclear 
powers.  If  it  serves  Its  purposes  of  in- 
hibiting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  Intense  concentration  of  energies  on 
strictly  strategic  and  military  efforts  can 
gradually  be  shifted  to  diplomatic  ex- 
ploration of  alternative  concerted  diplo- 
macy approaches  to  safeguarding  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  short,  this  is 
another  building  block  in  the  structure 
of  peace  to  which  every  human  being 
should  be  dedicated. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  can  be  a 
vital  step  toward  applying  the  brakes  to 
the  arms  race.  It  will  stand  as  a  vote  of 
confidence — in  ourselves,  our  allies,  the 
neutral  nations,  and  yes,  even  our  ene- 
mies. As  riders  together  on  the  spaceship 
earth,  we  share  a  common  interest  in 
keeping  all  hands  off  the  lever  marked 
self-destruct.  Let  us  set  the  example  to 
the  world,  and  proudly  uphold  it.  Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  the  limited  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty,  let  us  encourage 
others  to  do  likewise,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  building  together  a  better 
world  for  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield,  but  may  I  yield 
on  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Yes.  Indeed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
he  made  a  very  fine  statement.  But  I 
wish  to  add  one  thought  that  I  think 
might  not  be  as  clear  as  it  should  be, 
and  that  is  the  obligations  of  the  major 
nations. 

It  is  true  that  the  smaller  non-nuclear- 
weapons  countries  are  giving  up  the 
important  right  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  But  if  article  VI  is  taken  se- 
riously, then  there  is  also  a  very  serious 
obligation  for  the  major  countries,  es- 
pecially this  country  and  Russia.  I  hope 
that  as  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration consider  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  deploy  an  ABM  system,  they 
wUl  give  attention  to  article  VI. 

If  we  vote  for  the  treaty  today,  as 
I  anticipate  we  will,  it  should  be  inter- 
preted as  a  specific  endorsement  of  ar- 
ticle VI  because  of  all  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  article  VI  during  the  debate 
and  during  the  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  good 
point. 

There  is  one  other  thought  I  wish  to 
inject.  I  gather  that  there  has  been  some 


comment  that  I  and  others  think  there 
is  no  obligation  imder  this  treaty  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  smaller  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  these  obligations  al- 
ready exist  under  our  treaty  arrange- 
ment and  imder  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  may  have  quite  un- 
wittingly gone  a  little  further  tiian  many 
of  us  expected  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  "no  obUgation." 

Will  the  committee  now.  after  all  the 
debate,  stand  by  what  it  said  in  its  re- 
port— and  we  do  this  only  in  fairness  to 
the  nonnuclear  powers  that  are  parties 
to  the  treaty — that  first,  we  will  under- 
take to  bring  a  situation  promptly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  second,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  get  action  by  the  Security 
Council.  That  action  may  be  negative  but 
those  two  things  we  do;  and  we  would  not 
have  those  two  obligations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  plus  article  VI. 
It  is  possible  that  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  point  may  have  been 
overstated.  I  think  the  Senator  has  given 
better  balance  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
concur  in  the  interpretation  of  article 
VI  and  I  share  the  expressions  and  hopes 
that  it  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  ratification  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty. 

After  carefully  reading  the  record  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  listening 
to  key  points  of  the  debate,  and  consult- 
ing other  sources  of  information  avail- 
able to  me,  I  have  concluded  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  our  national  security  in- 
terest entailed  by  ratifloation. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  are  unanimous  on  this 
point. 

First.  The  treaty's  ratification  would 
in  no  way  inhibit  or  prohibit  continua- 
tion of  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  by  our  country  on  nuclear 
weapons  required  for  our  national  se- 
curity— nor  the  deployment  of  such 
weapons. 

Second.  The  treaty  does  not  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  our  allies  as 
long  as  they  remain  under  our  control. 
Thus  there  is  no  difference  from  what 
is  presently  the  law  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

Third.  If  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries should  join  together  to  form  a  fed- 
eration, the  nuclear  weapons  of  Great 
Britain  or  France  would  be  inherited  by 
tlie  federation. 

Fourth.  We  can  always  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  if  it  is  deemed  in  our  supreme 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  voted  against 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  because,  as  I  pointed 
out,  the  timing  was  terrible — considering 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  fur- 
nishing North  Vietnam  with  weapons 
which  were  killing  American  and  allied 


troops  ill  South  Vietnam.  I  would  vote 
against  the  Consular  Treaty  today  for 
the  same  reason.  But  the  Consular 
Treaty  is  a  bilateral  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union;  whereas  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  is  multilateral  and  involves 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  reason  for  voting  against 
the  Consular  Treaty  is  not  applicable  to 
this  one. 

There  are  two  somewhat  troublesome 
considerations  which  deserve  comment. 
First  is  the  Security  Council — of  the 
United  Nations — resolution  of  June  19. 
1968,  and  the  explanation  by  the  U.S. 
representative  of  the  vote  cast  by  the 
United  States  for  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  recites: 

Any  state  which  commits  aggression  ac- 
companied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
which  threatens  such  aggression  must  be 
aware  that  Its  actions  are  to  be  countered 
effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
suppress  the  aggression  or  remove  the  threat 
of  aggression. 

The  explanation  of  the  vote  by  our 
representative  states : 

The  United  States  also  notes  the  concern 
of  certain  of  these  states  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  adherence  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
appropriate  measures  be  undertalcen  to  safe- 
guard their  security.  Any  aggression  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
states  .  .  .  aggression  with  nuclear  weapons, 
or  the  threat  of  such  aggression  against  a 
non-nuclear-weaiX)ns  state  would  create  a 
qualitatively  new  situation  In  which  the  nu- 
clear-weapon states  which  are  jiermanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  would  have  to  act  immediately 
through  the  Security  Council  to  take  meas- 
ures necessary  to  counter  such  aggression  or 
to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression  In  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter  which 
calls  for  taking  "effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace."  Therefore,  any  state  which  commits 
aggression  must  be  aware  that  its  actions 
are  to  be  countered  effectively  by  measures 
to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant item  of  evidence  of  legislative  in- 
tent underlying  ratification  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  makes  it  clear  that 
our  United  Nations  representative  may 
well  have  exceeded  his  authority.  And  to 
underscore  this  fact,  the  report  states 
unequivocally : 

The  committee,  therefore,  records  its  firm 
conclusion,  reached  after  extensive  testi- 
mony, that  the  Security  Council  resolution 
and  security  guarantee  declaration  made  by 
the  United  States  In  no  way  either  ratify 
prior  national  commitments  or  create  new 
commitments. 

Were  this  not  the  case.  I  would  have 
to  vote  against  ratification,  and  I  ti-ust 
that  hereafter  our  representative  in  the 
United  Nations  will  not  engage  in  vot- 
ing or  explanation  which  might  result  in 
misinterpretation  or  false  impression  on 
the  part  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  second  troublesome  consideration 
has  been  occasioned  by  what  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  de- 
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scribed  as  the  "gratuitous"  offer  made 
by  President  Johnson,  and  subsequently 
echoed  by  President  Nixon,  that  tlie 
United  States  will  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its 
safeguards  covering  nonnuclear  states 
to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  those  activities  with 
direct  security  significance  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  no  such  offer  and  shows 
no  disposition  to  do  so 

We  are  told  that  the  reason, Jor  the 
gratuitous  offer  was  to  persuade  non- 
nuclear  states  to  ratify  the  treaty,  be- 
cause they  would  be  reassured  that  their 
s^reement  under  the  treaty  to  permit 
the  IAEA  to  apply  Its  safeguards — 
through  appropriate  inspection  proce- 
dures yet  to  be  negotiated— to  assure 
that  nuclear  energy  made  available  to 
them  for  peaceful  uses  is  not  diverted 
to  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive 
devices — would  be  reassured  that  we 
would  not  obtain  an  unfair  commercial 
advantage  over  them  unrelated  to  the 
basic  fuupose  of  the  treaty  Great  Brit- 
ain ha*. also  made  a  smiUar  gratuitous 
commitment 

Whatever  the  reason— and  it  appears 
that  the  reason  in  this  case  is  meritori- 
ous— the  fact  remains  that  no  President 
can  commit  the  United  States  to  inspec- 
tion procedures  within  our  country  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  an  international 
organization  such  as  the  IAEA— much 
less  to  procedures  which  have  not  yet 
been  negotiated  with  a  nonnuclear  state 
This  can  only  be  done  by  ratification  of 
the  specific  procedures,  which  would  be 
In  the  nature  of  a  treaty  by  the  US 
Senate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  assurance 
v.as  given,  durine  the  heanni^s,  that  if 
we  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  a  Rus- 
sian moving  into  one  of  our  peaceful- 
uses  facilities,  we  could  prevent  a  Rus- 
sian from  being  on  the  team  of  inspec- 
tors. Moreover,  the  Senate  Porelyn 
Relations  Committee  report  says  on  thi.s 
point: 

The  committee  notes  but  dues  not  com- 
ment or  pass  on  the  constitutional  ,^ppro- 
prlitenes-i  of  announcements  by  both  former 
President  J  )hnson  and  President  NUon  that 
the  United  St.ites  *lll  permit  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  Uj  apply  Its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  In  the 
Cnlted  States,  exclusive  of  those  activities 
with  direct  security  significance 

Fi-om  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
beneflt:^  trm  the  treaty 

First  It  IS  in  the  interest  of  our  secu- 
rity that  there  not  be  a  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  any  other  countries 
than  now  already  possess  them  Unfor- 
tunately, the  unwillmgnes,s  of  Red  China 
and  France  to  sign  and  ratify  the  treaty 
seriously  undercuts  this  benefit 

Second  Signatories  to  the  treaty,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  undertake  to 
pursue  negotiations  in  ^'ood  faith  on  ef- 
fective measures  relating  to  ce,s5ation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
and  to  nuclear  disarmament  It  i^  good 
to  have  the  Soviet  Union  on  record  on 
this  point,  and  while  agreement  fr.im 
such  negotiations  i.s  clearly  a  long  way 
off,  the  "good  faith"  requirement  of  such 
negotiations   can  serve   to   place  Soviet 


intransigence,  if  it  continues,  In  proper 
perspective  among  the  family  of  natlona. 
Tli.rd  Through  the  inspection  proce- 
dures to  be  developed  by  the  IAEA. 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  inspec- 
tors will  eventually  be  working  side  by 
side  in  nonnuclear  states  in  a  common 
endeavor  which,  hopefully,  may  even- 
tually persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
asree  with  us,  to  inspection  and  control 
safeguards  within  her  own  territory 
which  must  accompany  any  effective 
agreement  for  nuclear  arms  control.  In 
the  long  run,  this  could  be  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  treaty— not  only 
to  the  United  States  but  to  the  goal  of 
a  ra.ore  orderly  and  peaceful  world 

For  these  reasons  and  in  view  of  the 
conslderati  jns  I  have  discussed,  a  favor- 
able vote  for  ratification  is  indicated 

Mr   SAXBE    Mr    President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  i.s  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  in  his  In- 
augural address.  President  Nixon  chal- 
lenged this  Nation  to  take  as  its  goal 
"where  peace  is  unknown,  make  it  wel- 
come: where  peace  is  fragile,  make  it 
strong;  where  peace  is  temporary,  make 
it  permanent  '  The  single  question  be- 
fore this  body  is  whether  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  will 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace 

All  thoughtful  men  seek  peace,  but  we 
may  differ  on  how  it  is  to  be  achieved. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  feel  ratification  Is 
not  a  proper  step  I  respect  their  decision 
and  recognize  their  true  concern  for  our 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  It 
IS  my  determination,  however,  to  vote  for 
ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  step  to- 
ward curbing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  does  not  jeopardize  our 
national  security 

Debate  on  this  treaty  has  been  highly 
significant  because  It  has  demonstrated 
to  the  world,  friend  and  foe  alike,  the 
universal  belief  in  peace,  and  the  deep 
respect  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples,  held  by  the  Members 
of  the  US   Senate 

The  main  provisions  of  this  treaty  can 
be   summarized   as   follows:    The   treaty 
would,    first,    prohibit    nuclear-weapon 
states  from  transferring  to  any  recipient 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  or  control  over  them,  sec- 
ond,    prohibit     nuclear-weapon     states 
from   helping   non-nuclear-weapon    na- 
tions to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
third.       prohiljit       non-nuclear-weapon 
states  from   receiving   nuclear  weapons, 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  from 
manufacturing   their  own,    fourth,  pro- 
vide   for    effective    safeguards    on    the 
peaceful     nuclear     activities     of     non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  to  assure  that  no 
nuclear  materials  are  diverted  to  nuclear 
weapons,    fifth,    encourage    cooperation 
betw>>en      nuclear      and      non-nuclear- 
weapon   nations   to   Insure   that  all   will 
benefit  from  the  pea<^'efuJ  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and,  sixth,  affirm  the  responsi- 
bility  of    t.he   nuclear- weapon   states   to 
strive  for  effective  measures  to  end  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  promote  disarma- 
ment 


The  treaty  will  enter  into  force  only 
on  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  44  other 
Signatory  states  Any  party  to  the  treaty 
can  withdraw  from  the  treaty  after  giv- 
ing 3  months'  notice  if  it  decides  that  the 
"supreme  interests  of  its  country"  are 
jeopardized. 

The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  pro- 
hibited, not  with  what  is  permitted.  It 
does  not  prohibit  transfer  of  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or 
control  over  them.  It  does  not  prohibit 
allied  consiiltatlons  and  planning  on  nu- 
clear defense  It  does  not  prohibit  ar- 
rangements for  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  among  allies  as  long  as  control 
is  not  transferred  It  does  not  bar  succes- 
sion by  a  new  federated  state  in  Europe 
to  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  its  former 
memt>er  nations. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  possible  affects  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Secretary  Rogers, 
Secretary  Laird,  and  General  Wheeler  all 
agreed  that  the  treaty  is  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  NATO,  The  United 
States  worked  closely  with  its  allies  m 
the  formulation  of  the  treaty  and  our 
allies  have  been  fully  assured  that  the 
treaty  would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the 
NATO  alliance,  or  prevent  allied  con- 
sultations on   nuclear  matters. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
set  forth  certain  considerations  essential 
to  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies: 

The  treaty  does  not  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies. 

The  treaty  does  not  disrupt  any  exist- 
ing defense  alliances  in  which  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  assist  in  protectint: 
the  political  independence  and  territorial 
Inteenty  of  other  nations. 

The  treaty  does  not  prohibit  deploy- 
ment of  US  owned  and  controlled  nu- 
clear weapons  within  the  territory  of  our 
nonnuclear  NATO  allies. 

The  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  United 
states  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  situation  wherein  nonuse  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  inconsistent  with  U.S. 
security  interests. 

The  treaty  does  not  involve  automatic 
commitment   of  U.S.   military   forces. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  treaty 
will  not  infiuence  or  deter  Red  China 
and  Prance  from  continuing  to  develop 
their  own  independent  nuclear  capabili- 
ties; neither  nation  is  expected  to  sign 
the  treaty 

Tlie  treaty  may  lead  to  broader  dis- 
armament negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
does  not  require  them.  If  such  negotia- 
tions are  begun,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  any  significant  achievement  on 
halting  the  arms  race  can  be  expected. 
the  cold  war  may  have  passed,  but  the 
reasons  for  distrust  among  nations  are 
diverse,  and  the  conflicts  in  the  world 
are  many 

Yet  the  risks  of  the  world  conflict  if 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
not  halted  are  infinite. 

The  report  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation 
submitted  by  Dr  Jerome  Wlesners  Com- 
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mittee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment pointed  up  the  dangers: 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens 
to  bring  about  a  painful,  expensive,  and  dan- 
gerous reorganization  of  International  rela- 
tions. It  threatens  to  add  new  dimensions 
to  the  very  fears  that  encourage  It:  new  con- 
cerns  in  the  struggle  for  Arab-Israeli  under- 
standings: new  barriers  to  a  permanent  eas- 
ing of  Indian-Pakistani  tensions;  and  new 
setbacks  to  Improved  relations  between  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe.  It  threatens  estab- 
lished political  relationships  between  coun- 
tries and  within  them;  dissension  over  the 
Hard  decisions  it  entails  in  government  al- 
ready torn  by  dissension;  realignments  asso- 
ciated with  shifting  power  In  nonallgned 
areas;  and,  for  those  In  the  major-power  il- 
Uances.  the  premature  assertion  of  an  unreal 
independence  based  on  nuclear  status  alone. 
There  are,  in  these  problems,  the  seeds  of  a 
hundred  crises. 

We  should  not  promise  ourselves  peace 
tomorrow  because  the  road  to  peace  is 
long  and  hard.  But,  as  President  Nixon 
said,  "we  are  entering  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion," and  a  first  step  away  from  con- 
frontation is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 
sent  to  the  Senate  his  message  requesting 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Semite  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  he  acknowlea?:ed 
that  he  opposed  ratification  of  the  treaty 
last  fall  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  He 
also  carefully  pointed  out  that  his  present 
request  in  no  sense  alters  his  condemna- 
tion of  that  vicious  Soviet  action. 

Similarly.  I  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  in  the  aftermath  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  called  for  a  reexamination 
of  the  national  concept  of  detente  and  I 
called  for  an  Immediate  review  and 
strengthening  of  the  NATO  defense 
alliance. 

Since  that  time  several  significant 
events  have  occurred  which  have  re- 
newed my  confidence  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  ap- 
proaching the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  with  their  eyes  open  and  with 
paramount  concern  for  the  security  and 
strength  of  our  mutual  defense  alliance. 

The  most  significant  of  these  events 
was  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Nixon's  election  heralds  a  new  era  of 
hardheaded,  realistic  leadership  in  our 
foreign  policy.  His  approach  was  spelled 
out  in  a  major  speech  during  the 
campaign: 

So  we  begin  with  the  proposition  that  If  we 
are  to  have  peace  we  must  negotiate.  If  we 
are  to  negotiate,  we  must  negotiate  from 
strength.  If  we  are  to  have  strength,  we  must 
restore  the  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
also  we  must  restore  the  strength  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

The  President  desires  peace  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  with  all  nations, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  enters 
the  era  of  negotiation  with  no  delusions. 
His  analysis  of  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  reflects  this  new  approach. 

The  former  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  lacked  this  same  sense  of 
reality.  President  Johnson,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  July  9,  1968,  was 


concerned  with  elusive  "good  will."  His 
message  of  transmittal  stated  that  the 
treaty's  "very  achievement,  as  well  as 
its  provisions,  enhances  the  prospect  of 
progress  toward  disarmament," 

This  statement  rests  on  the  mistaken 
theory  of  detente.  My  greatest  concern 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been  that 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
was  being  sacrificed  for  the  policy  of 
convergence.  This  policy  assumed  that  as 
Russia  developed  and  prospered,  its  in- 
terests would  converge  with  those  of  the 
Western  democracies,  and  that  detente 
would  follow. 

The  brutal  subjugation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  forced  second  thoughts  on 
even  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  the 
theory  of  Soviet  melioration. 

President  Nixon,  proceeding  soundly, 
places  his  emphasis  on  our  own  national 
security.  In  his  public  statements,  he  has 
shown  a  grasp  of  the  complexities  of 
foreign  relations  and  an  ability  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  President  has  returned  from  a 
highly  successful  visit  with  our  NATO 
allies.  He  acted  with  judgment  and  his 
actions  inspired  confidence. 

It  is  confidence  in  this  leadership  that 
strengthens  my  decision  to  favor  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  We  know  precisely  what  we  are 
asking  for  and  precisely  what  we  are  get- 
ting. There  are  no  fond,  but  ill-advised, 
hopes  spurring  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's support  of  this  treaty. 

The  second  significant  event  that  I 
have  witnessed  is  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  Both  the  North  Atlantic 
Coimcil  and  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
met  in  November  in  Brussels  to  review 
the  weaknesses  of  NATO  and  to  consider 
means  of  strengthening  the  Alliance. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Atlantic  Assembly,  I  felt  in  its  No- 
vember 1968  sessions  in  Brussels  the  new 
spirit  that  had  been  generated  into 
NATO.  The  Assembly  and  the  Council 
adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  demon- 
strating a  renewed  determination  to 
maintain  a  strong  military  deterrent  in 
Europe  and  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of  a 
strengthened  NATO  force. 

Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Europe,  summarized  for 
the  AtlEintic  Assembly  the  proper  stance 
for  NATO: 

There  Is  not  a  military  man  who  has  per- 
sonally experienced  the  horror  and  shock  of 
war  who  would  not  welcome  a  true  detente 
m  Europe — that  is,  a  climate  of  freedom,  of 
stability,  of  security,  and  of  confidence  that 
would  lead  to  the  peaceful  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  political  problems  of  Europe. 
But  a  necessary  precondition  to  such  a  true 
detente  Is  the  maintenance  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  of  an  adequate  and  suitable 
mUltary  posture. 

The  renewed  resolve  and  cooperation 
expressed  at  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  Atlantic  Assembly  meetings  can  be 
carried  forward  into  actions  which  will 
strengthen  our  NATO  defenses.  Such 
actions  can  dispel  any  doubts  the  So- 
viets may  have  that  the  members  of 
NATO  do  not  fully  Intend  to  defend 
their  alliance  with  credible  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  his  deter- 


mination to  deal  only  from  a  position  of 
strength,  and  the  revitalized  strength  of 
the  NATO  alliance  allow  us  to  choose  a 
period  of  negotiation  rather  than  a 
period  of  confrontation. 

We  know,  as  we  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions that  a  treaty  can  be  broken  easily 
and  that  treaties  often  are  broken  by  the 
Russians. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year,  Dr,  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe,  director  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute  explained: 

International  agreement  does  not  mean  to 
totalitarian  governments  what  it  means  to  a 
Democratic  people.  An  arms  control  agree- 
ment has  never  meant  and  does  not  mean  to 
a  militant  Communist,  steeped  in  the  dia- 
lectic of  Communism  what  it  means  to  a 
Democratic  statesman,  steeped  In  the  doc- 
trine of  international  cooperation.  There  is 
no  mystery  as  to  why  the  Soviet  negotiators 
proved  re'latlvely  pliable  as  regards  the 
treaty's  provisions  for  control:  an  open  and 
Democratic  society  controls  itself,  and  a  free 
press  can  t>e  relied  upon  to  ferret  out  and 
to  denounce  any  treaty  violations  by  the  na- 
tional government.  A  totalitarian  govern- 
ment need  not  worry  about  the  disclosure  of 
violations  by  its  own  well-muzzled  citizens. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  un- 
reliability of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
compel  me  to  oppose  ratification. 

First,  the  treaty  involves  many  more 
nations  than  Russia,  There  are  87  signa- 
tories including  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
glum.  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
Republic  of  China,  Iran,  Iraq,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  a  nuclear  power  and 
others  could  become  nuclear  powers.  The 
stability  of  world  peace  may  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  many  nations. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  similar  to 
the  one  contained  in  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
that  allows  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw  from   the  treaty  upon  3   months' 

notice.  ,_..., 

Third,  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  or 
prevent  the  United  States  from  defend- 
ing ourselves  and  our  allies  with  nuclear 
weapons  in  any  situation  where  our  secu- 
rity interests  are  deemed  by  us  to  re- 
quire such  use. 

If  the  treaty  were  dependent  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  Russians.  I  would  op- 
pose it.  But  I  am  persuaded  the  safe- 
guards are  such  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  trusting  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  risks  in- 
volved in  ratifying  this  treaty.  However, 
with  the  growing  number  of  nations  that 
have,  and  can  soon  have,  nuclear  power, 
there  are  risks  involved  in  refusing  to 
ratify.  I  have  balanced  them  carefully  in 
my  mind.  I  have  examined  the  endorse- 
ments of  this  treaty  by  President  Nixon, 
the  Secretars-  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

If  this  treaty  can  limit  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Just  as  I  decided  to 
support  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
1963,  Mr.  President,  and  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons.  I  have  decided  the  correct 
position  is  to  support  ratification  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^CER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wrlil  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr    KENNEDY    Mr    President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  :hat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota     Mr    Mundt' 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  treaty  before 
It  comes  up  for  a  vote,  pnmartly  be- 
cause, as  Is  well  known.  I  was  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  wrote  and  .supported  the 
minority  views  when  we  h&d  this  treaty 
before  us  last  summer  Thase  who  have 
read  the  report  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  opposition  at  that  time  did  not 
nm  particularly  to  the  contents  of  the 
ti*aty  ■  Tl  did  not  involve  what  we 
thought  would  be  any  deleterious  effects 
flowing  from  the  treaty  but  the  oppo- 
sition related  Itself  primarily  to  the 
question  of  timing  and  to  the  unsolved 
and  unanswered  questlon.s  which  we  had 
presented  to  the  Sute  Department  and 
to  the  Pentagon  and  to  which  no  .satis- 
factory or  definitive  an.swers  had  been 
provided  to  the  committee  3o  we  op- 
posed ratification  of  the  treaty  at  that 
time  and  .suggested  con.slderatlon  of  the 
treaty  be  delayed  until  this  year  Thus  It 
Is  now  before  us  for  action 

Since  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  treaty 
today,  r  want  to  dl.scuss  the  treaty  as  I 
see  It  and  try  to  put  :t  in  the  perspecUve 
and  Ln  the  framework  of  the  world  situ- 
ation a.s  I  .see  it 

First  of  all.  the  world  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  this  time  are  not  the  same  as 
those  which  caused  us  to  flash  a  bronze 
light  suggesting  prudence  and  patience 
and  postponement  at  that  time  At  that 
time  Russian  armies  werr  moving  with 
their  tanks  Uirough  the  peaceful  lanes 
and  highways  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
papers  and  the  airwaves  were  filled  with 
rumors  and  reports  that  the  Russians 
were  also  going  to  move  with  similar 
naked  force  into  Rumania  .uid  perhaps 
Yugoslavia. 

We  thought  at  that  time — and  I  think 
our  conclusions  and  deductions  then 
were  correct — that  it  would  be  ver>-  bad 
International  policy  indeed  for  us  to 
close  our  eyes  to  those  intolerant  acts 
and  those  imperialistic  moves  and  go 
ahead  and  sign  a  treaty  of  which  Fiu.ssia 
was  a  part  just  as  though  .she  were  be- 
havmg  as  a  civilized  neighbor  should  act 
toward  a  neighbor  or  another  cuuntrv 
In  this  day  and  age 

While  Czechoslovakia  is  -.till  in  the 
throes  of  Russian  control,  happily  the 
major  Russian  armies  have  pulled  out. 
and  we  hear  no  current  reports  indi- 
cating that  Russia  again  exptcts  to  defy 
world  opUuon  by  moving  m  with  might 
and  muscle  and  take  away  the  sover- 
eignty of  Rumania  or  Yugoslavia 

In  fact,  quite  the  reverse  is  true  Yugo- 
slavia certainly  has  been  making  sounds 
lately    which    Indicate   perhaps    an    In- 
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creased  Independence  toward  Riissla; 
and  If  not  that,  certainly  an  increased 
willingness  to  criticize  the  overt  Im- 
perialistic acts  of  Russia 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty 
is  neither  as  good  as  its  friends  proclaim 
it  to  be.  nor  as  bad  as  Its  opponents  or 
rritlcs  describe  it  In  my  opinion.  It  is  an 
inadequate  and  dis«p(x>mtlng  document, 
and  I  say  that  as  one  who  Is  going  to 
vote  for  Its  ratification  But  I  consider  It 
madequate  and  disappointing  and  one 
which.  I  am  afraid,  has  been  oversold  to 
the  public  as  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  possibly  can 

I  consider  It  to  be  In  those  categories 
for  these  reasons  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  reduce  or  curtail  or  modify  one 
lota  the  capacity  of  nuclear  powers  to  at- 
tempt to  destroy  each  other  This  is  a 
treaty  which  says  to  nuclear  powers. 
You  can  have  the  nuclear  armament 
which  you  have  You  can  expand  it  You 
can  increase  it  You  can  develop  it  But 
countries  which  do  not  have  nuclear 
capacity  at  this  time  are  not  going  to  be 
able  U)  obUin  it  in  terms  of  mllitar>' 
weapon.s  ' 

I  think  we  .should  have  an  under- 
standing by  the  public  generally,  that 
this  ;•;  what  the  treaty  provides.  It  Is 
not  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear  war  It  Is  not 
a  treaty  which  safeguards  us  from  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  It  is  not 
a  treaty  which  even  decreases  the  stock- 
piles, or  the  capacity  to  stockpile  weap- 
ons, on  the  part  of  countries  that  pres- 
ently have  them 

The  second  reason  I  think  it  is  an 
inadequate  and  disappointing  document 
in  terms  i)f  metning  the  real  challenge  of 
our  day  and  the  real  need  of  civilization 
IS  the  fact  that  it  does  not  prevent  the 
United  States  the  USSR,  or  Great 
Britain  from  accelerating  their  nuclear 
annament  program.^.  magnifying  them. 
expanding  them,  and  making  them  move 
forward  at  any  rate  of  increase  they 
might  desire  It  does  not  even  call  upon 
any  ul  the  nuclear  powers  to  stop  where 
they  are  It  simply  says,  to  those  coun- 
tries that  do  nut  have  them.  You  cannot 
get  them 

Third.  I  think  it  fails  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day  because  it  does  not  com- 
mit any  nuclear  power  to  total  or  even 
partial  or  gradual  nuclear  disarmament 
It  accepts  the  status  quo.  and  proceeds 
from  there. 

So  I  think  what  the  public  has  in  mind, 
and  what  it  should  have  In  mind,  and 
what  we  all  ought  to  be  thinking  about. 
is  the  goal  which  should  be  sought  by 
every  good  citizen  :n  every  land  on  this 
earth,  and  that  Is  total  and  permanent 
nuclear  disarmaments  of  both  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  with  neutral  and 
international  inspection  of  an  unchal- 
lenged and  unchallengeable  nature. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.  In  a  .-noment 
That,  to  me,  is  the  goal  we  should  be 
approaching,  and  this  treaty,  If  It  moves 
at  all  in  that  direction,  moves  an  Inch 
wlien  the  world  requires  a  mile  of  for- 
ward motion 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  chairman 
Mr  PULBRIGHT   Mr   President.  I  am 
Inclined   to   agree   with  a  great  deal   of 


what  the  Senator  Is  presently  saying 
about  the  world's  needs,  and  so  forth 

But  will  he  not  also  agree  that  the 
spirit  of  article  VI,  while  it  is  not  manda- 
tory and  does  not  require  an  agreement 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  requires  that 
members  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
move  toward  what  the  Senator  says  we 
ought  to  be  moving  toward? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  It  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive expression  of  its  kind,  at  least  in 
recent  history,  between  these  two  na- 
tions. 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct;  and  of 
course.  It  Is  not  limited  to  the  two  na- 
tions but  all  the  nuclear  nations 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Yes,  the  nuclear 
nations. 

Mr  MUNDT.  It  suggests  that  they 
should  start  negotiations  leading  toward 
this  goal  which  I  have  been  talking 
about 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  Is  right 
Mr  MUNDT.  The  difficulty  is  that  it 
Is  not  mandatory— it  Is  an  expression  of 
hope  and  aspiration — and  does  not 
change  the  status  quo  materially  from 
what  both  countries  should  be  thinking 
about  now,  which  la  the  need  for  nego- 
tiation. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  it  is  a  statement  which 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
as  we  know  it.  while  I  grant  it  is  a  small 
step.  IS  a  very  significant  one,  provided 
that  the  signatories  are  sincere  about 
wnat  they  are  undertaking,  or  unless  they 
are  completely  cynical  about  it. 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  anticipating  what  I  intend  to  sav 
when  I  get  around  to  .saying  why  I  shall 
vote  for  the  treaty,  despite  my  disap- 
pointment 

It  seems  to  have  been  produced  during 
a  period  of  world  history  when  there  was 
beginning  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
but  It  may  actually  have  delayed  a  good 
while  longer  the  achievement  of  a  great 
deal  more.  It  seems  to  me  most  unfortu- 
nate that,  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  we 
did  not  hold  out  for  a  better  deal  and  a 
wider  understanding  among  the  nuclear 
nations  of  the  world  at  this  time,  when 
ihey  were  sitting  around  at  least  agreeing 
on  some  of  the  factors  which  are  involved 
in  the  treaty. 

Additionally,  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  in  my  opinion,  is  unfortimately 
and  unnecessarily  obtuse  and  ambiguous 
t<n  a  number  of  important  points.  I  think 
.students  of  history,  and  even  present 
day  commentators  and  analysts  of  the 
legislation,  would  enjoy  reading  the  ma- 
jority report  which  was  Issued  last 
August,  as  well  as  the  minority  report, 
because,  as  we  who  authored  the  mi- 
nority report  then  said,  "We  advocate  de- 
laying this  treaty,  and  If  you  do  not  want 
to  accept  the  arguments  of  the  five  of  us 
writing  the  minority  views,  read  the 
majority  report,  because  it  damns  the 
treaty  with  faint  praise."  It  raised  more 
obJetMons.  if  possible,  than  we  raised 
in  the  minority  report  It  called  atten- 
tion to  a  whole  series  of  unanswered 
questions. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
has  come.  In  the  treaty-writing  business 
of  this  country,  when  we  ought  to  state  It 
as    It    is.    clearly    and    concisely,    with 
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meaning,  deflnltlveness,  and  decisiveness, 
and  not  In  the  obtuse  and  ambiguous 
language  with  which  this  treaty  is  un- 
fortunately replete.  That  Is  another  criti- 
cism I  have  of  the  treaty. 

Despite  these  disappointments,  and 
despite  my  feeling  that  this  Is  a  highly 
Inadequate  and  disappointing  document, 
I  shall  vote  for  its  ratification  today,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  I  think  to  reject  It  now,  after 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  all 
its  details,  after  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  explore  with  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
the  answers  to  the  unanswered  questions 
raised  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  language, 
and  with  the  world  in  a  somewhat  better 
condition  than  it  was  last  August,  when 
the  Russians  were  invading  with  their 
troops  and  their  tanks  the  innocent  little 
country  of  Czechoslovakia,  would  be  In- 
terpreted rather  widely  around  the  globe 
as  indicating  that  our  country  lacks  con- 
cern about  the  dangers  of  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  any  sane  individual  has  to 
recognize  that  nuclear  weapon  prolifera- 
tion is  dangerous.  It  ought  to  be  stopped, 
stopping  it  does  not  give  much  security 
to  the  world.  Stopping  it  does  very  little 
to  avert  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
between  the  great  powers  which  now 
have  weapons.  But  it  ought  to  be  stopped, 
because  every  time  you  add  some  nuclear 
lighting  capacity  to  another  country,  you 
.idd  another  danger:  that  here  is  an- 
uther  country  where  some  Intemperate 
ruler,  some  irresponsible  leader,  some- 
one in  a  fit  of  rage,  might  push  a  button 
-somewhere  and  start  launching  the  few 
iiombs  he  has;  and  once  the  air  is  filled 
\>ith  missiles  carrying  destruction  to 
liumanity  across  the  oceans,  no  one 
Knows  then  how  to  stop  it,  and  every- 
body might  get  involved. 

So  I  would  hate,  by  my  vote,  to  indi- 
cate that  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
;>r;blem  of  proliferation.  In  the  tiny, 
comparatively  insignificant  area  of  mak- 
inc  it  less  likely  that  countries  which 
do  not  now  have  bombs  are  going  to  get 
them,  and  that  it  can  bring  about  a  slow- 
down of  proliferation,  I  want  to  cast  my 
.ote  on  the  side  of  the  faint  hope  that 
this  treaty  may,  in  some  way,  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  proliferation.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  increase  it.  Any  impact  it 
lias  will  surely  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  It  has  to  be  on  the  side  of  decreas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  proliferation,  and 
'  'lat  is  an  important  plus. 

Second,  not  only  do  I  think  It  is 
important  to  world  peace  and  to  the  sur- 
vival  of  humanity  to  prevent  prolifera- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  this  treaty  does 
have  some  significance  toward  achiev- 
ing that  goal:  because,  while  It  does  not 
in  any  way  Inhibit  the  nuclear  powers 
Irom  expanding  their  military  aspects,  It 
does  provide  a  set  of  circumstances  and 
!  ules  of  procedure  whereby  nonnuclear 
ijowers  obtaining  fissionable  material  for 
l)eaceful  purposes  have  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  great  many  prohibitions,  in- 
hibitions, and  inspections  not  now  in 
force.  So  it  has  some  practical  applica- 
tion in  that  regard. 

The  third  reason  I  support  it,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  while  regrettably  it  Im- 
poses no  inhibitions  of  any  kind  on  the 


great  powers  or  the  nuclear  powers,  and 
does  not  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  sub- 
ject them  to  inspection  from  beyond 
their  own  state  boundaries,  this  treaty 
does  for  the  first  time  recognize  a  very 
significant  principle.  That  principle  Is 
that  International  inspection  is  an  im- 
perative device  for  assuring  compliance 
with  prohibitions  in  the  terms  of  the 
use  of  fissionable  material. 

This  validates  In  a  treaty  proclamation 
the  feeling  of  the  world  that  we  do  not 
have  any  security  in  terms  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  atomic  weapons  or  fission- 
able materials  without  a  mutuality  of 
complete  and  continuing  inspection.  This 
writes  It  In  the  book  that,  while  the  great 
nuclear  powers  are  not  ready  to  accept 
such  Inspection  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  we 
believe  In  the  open  skies  doctrine  of 
Dwight  Elsenhower  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  international  inspection  which 
was  advocated  by  Bernard  Baruch  and 
in  the  realism  which  says  that  only  in- 
sane diplomats  would  rely  up>on  the 
pledges  of  others  when  the  question  of 
national  survival  is  involved.  We  have  to 
have  security  and  mutuality  of  inspec- 
tion and  protection  against  nuclear  at- 
tack. That  is  unchallengable. 

It  is  recognized  that  if  a  nonnuclear 
power  accepts  fissionable  material  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  from  any  nuclear 
powers,  they  subject  themselves  to  inter- 
national inspection, 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  laid  out 
In  the  mosaic  of  history  this  interna- 
tional recognition  that  without  inspec- 
tion any  attempt  at  restriction  or  cur- 
tailment or  reduction  of  atomic  striking 
power  is  a  hoax  and  a  sham  and  a  dan- 
gerous venture  in  the  area  of  national 
suicide. 

I  want  to  support  that  concept  by  my 
vote. 

Fourth,  finally  this  treaty  does  set  the 
stage,  as  w«is  brought  out  in  my  recent 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  (Mr. 
PULBRIGHT).  This  does  set  the  stage  for 
meaningful  negotiations  and  for  signif- 
icant steps  which  can  and  should  be 
urged  upon  the  U.S.SJI.  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  com- 
plete nuclear  disarmament,  permanent 
in  nature,  thoroughly  inspectable. 

This  treaty  now  sets  the  stage,  and  we 
can  say  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  to  the  other  nuclear  powers.  "Are 
you  willing  to  provide  those  peace- 
preserving  prohibitions  for  yourselves 
that  we  insist  upon  imposing  upon 
others?  Are  you  serious  about  trying  to 
free  the  world  from  the  threat  and  the 
specter  of  an  international  confiict  with 
nuclear  weapons?  Are  you  willing  now  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  these  weapons 
are  far  too  destructive  to  be  stockpiled 
in  any  area  of  the  world  or  to  be  built  up 
offensively  and  defensively?  Are  you  will- 
ing, with  us,  to  reduce  the  whole  business 
permanently  and  to  demilitarize  our  re- 
spective countries  in  a  nuclear  capacity 
and  totally  disarm  and  then  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  devices  and  routines 
and  the  giving  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
no  one  can  cheat?  Everyone  will  have  to 
faithfully  fulfill  this." 

That  Is  the  goal  of  humanity.  And  this, 
I  think,  now  sets  the  stage  for  that. 


I  hope  the  United  States  of  America 
will  now  approach  the  U.S.S.R.  and  say, 
"We  have  signed  this  document.  We 
wrote  in  our  committee  report  that  we 
think  it  would  be  a  great  historic  event 
if  our  State  Department  and  our  Presi- 
dent exercise  the  patience,  which  I  hope 
they  wiU,  not  to  complete  finally  the 
actions  of  ratification  until  it  can  be 
done  at  some  central  point  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Russians  by  our  side,  deposit- 
ing the  articles  of  ratification. 

I  think  this  is  another  way  of  testing 
them.  This  is  another  way  to  see  whether 
we  have  set  the  stage  for  some  fruitful 
drama  or  are  going  simply  to  set  the 
stage  so  that  nothing  will  happen. 

I  seriously  commend  to  Secretarj' 
Rogers  and  President  Nixon  that  they 
read  carefully  that  paragraph  of  our 
committee  report  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  which  suggests  that  we 
delay  the  final  act  of  ratification  until 
it  can  be  done  simultaneously  and  con- 
temporaneously and  at  the  same  point, 
with  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  some  ex- 
pression of  good  will  to  act.  with  the 
British  and  the  Russians  by  our  side  in 
a  historic  event  of  great  significance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  learn  something  from  expe- 
rience in  this  country.  The  last  time  I 
talked  about  a  treaty  on  this  floor,  it  was 
the  consular  treaty.  It  happened  to  be 
my  responsibility  to  lead  the  opposi- 
tion to  that  treaty.  We  failed  to  stop 
it  by  only  three  votes.  We  were  told  then. 
"It  is  important  that  we  do  this  now. 
The  Russians  are  getting  ready  to  beat 
us  to  the  draw." 

All  of  this  time  has  passed,  and  the 
Russians  still  have  not  ratified  it.  It  still 
has  not   become  operative. 

Once  again,  we  knuckled  under,  but 
we  are  now  in  the  position  of  saying 
to  the  other  side,  "Why  don't  you  follow 
our  example  and  Join  the  British  and 
the  United  States  in  a  joint  meeting  to 
finalize  our  acts  of  ratification?" 

I  think  it  is  wise.  I  think  it  will  be 
productive  with  the  Russians  and  will 
show  our  concern  about  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  if  this  time  we  do  not 
rush  in  gayly  and  without  any  serious 
thought,  and  say,  "We  have  it  all  ratified, 
we  have  completed  action  here  and  hope 
that  some  day  other  people  will  do  the 
same." 

It  will  be  on  the  President's  desk.  The 
final  act  of  ratification  is  the  filing  of 
the  documents  of  ratification.  This,  and  I 
think  wisely,  the  committee  suggested 
should  be  done  simultaneously  among 
the  three  great  nuclear  powers.  With 
that  evolved,  I  think  we  will  have  set 
the  stage  even  better  for  the  kind  of  talks 
which  we  should  have. 

Whether  that  will  be  done  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  learned  to  my  dismay 
in  30  years  that  congressional  advice  is 
not  too  often  heeded  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue,  no  matter  from  whom  it 
comes.  They  usually  pay  far  too  little  at- 
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tentlon  to  our  colloquy  here  or  to  our 
reports  from  the  PoreUn  Relations  Com- 
mittee 

I  hope  that  at  least  they  follow  up  on 
this  action,  supplementing  this  highly 
Inadequate  treaty  and  dlsappolntlnK 
document  by  suggesting  to  the  Russians. 
"We  would  like  to  sit  down  with  you  and 
talk  about  total  nuclear  disarmament 
with  mspectlons  with  no  attempt  to  de- 
ceive or  fool  anybody  ' 

I  hope  that  this  is  done  while  there  Is 
still  time  so  that  If  Russia  and  the 
United  States  can  agree  to  do  away  with 
their  nuclear  armaments,  we  can  find  a 
way  to  stop  the  Red  Chinese  from  get- 
ting theirs  ready  for  deployment  come 
the  middle  1970's.  which  is  now  the  tar- 
get date  when  they  expect  to  have 
enough  weapons  to  bomb  the  daylights 
out  of  either  Russia  or  the  United  States 
or  perhaps  both  simultaneou.sly  if  they 
have  enough  bombs 

Since  the  Red  Chinese  are  not  going  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  and  since  they 
are  now  carrying  on  a  hate  war  against 
the  wbrld,  I  am  convmced  that  if  Russia 
and  tlfe  United  States  could  stop  that 
development  from  occurring,  as  between 
ourselves  and  the  British  and  other  nu- 
clear powers,  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
an  agreement,  a  total  agreement  toward 
disarmament  and  through  inspection  in 
the  area  of  superdestructlve  weapons. 

Mr  President,  on  balance.  I  think 
there  is  more  to  gain  than  there  is  to  lose 
by  voting  for  this  treaty  in  terms  of  our 
American  prestige,  in  terms  of  the  secu- 
nty  of  the  world,  m  terms  of  trying  to 
work  toward  .some  meaningful  document 
of  disarmament  in  the  months  ahead 

I  expre.ss  one  other  hope  I  hope  that 
President  Nixon  will  start  the  >ort  of 
new  policv  :n  this  country  of  ours  where- 
by the  State  Department  discontinues 
bringing  before  us  treaties  which  are 
shabbily  written,  and  that  are  inade- 
quate to  achieve  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose which  it  is  so  important  to  obtain 

Treaty  ratification  is  a  senous  busi- 
ne.ss  We  have  difficulty  writins?  amend- 
ments We  have  difficulty  accepting  res- 
ervations Some  amendments  and  reser- 
vations were  offered,  and  properly  so  to 
thLs  treaty  and  some  of  them  were  very 
significant  But  we  run  into  the  argu- 
ment always.  You  might  as  well  vote 
against  the  treaty,  because  you  have  to 
renegotiate  and  get  the  countries  to- 
gether again  If  you  are  going  to  have 
to  put  something  in.  vote  the  treaty 
down  and  start  over  " 

I  think  treaty  writers  should  at  least 
use  as  much  circumspection  and  care  and 
metlculosity  in  writing  the  svords  of  a 
treaty  as  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  would  utilize  in  drawing  up  a 
bill  I  guarantee  that  if  a  bill  of  Congress 
were  couched  in  the  lax  language  of  th;s 
treaty  ;t  would  be  amended  over  and  over 
again  before  it  were  voted  upon  by  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  because  we  want 
our  legislation  to  be  concise  and  pur- 
poseful and  not  subject  to  various  inter- 
pretations or  some  ambiguous  presenta- 
tion whereby  everybody  is  the  judge  of 
what  IS  contained. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  President — because 
more  treaties  will  be  coming  before  us — 
next    time,    let    us   get   a   treaty   written 


which  is  concise  enough  and  clear  enough 
.so  that  we  do  not  need  a  great  body  of 
documentation  to  try  to  interpret  it  and 
then,  when  we  get  through,  have  almost 
as  many  interpretations  as  interpreters 
Let  us  limit  treatymaking  to  important 
ubjects  and  the  solution  of  signlflcant 
problems     and    then    let    us   adjust   the 
treaty  Uj  the  target,  instead  of  missing 
It  completeiv  as  this  one  misses  the  grave 
challenge  to  humanity  pre.sented  by  the 
fact  that  these  nuclear  weapons  are  con- 
tinuing to  expand  m  the  countries  which 
already  have  them  and  the  dangers  con- 
tinue to  exist  Nothing  here  Is  done  which 
IS  going  to  reduce  those  tensions  or  de- 
crease those  armaments  or  bring  about 
a   solution  to  the  problem   unless,  hap- 
pily,  the   parties  do   get   together  for  a 
joint  act  of  ratification  m  a  tremendously 
'^igniflcant    historic    event    after    which, 
hopefully    'x)th  Ftussia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain are  ready  to  take  that  final  step  to- 
ward development  df  a  .safe  and  sure  sys- 
tem of  mutual  nuclear  di.sarmament  with 
complete   and   continuing   inspection   of 
each  other 

Even  thouiih  this  fails  to  lead  to  .some- 
thing more  significant.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  think  It  is  better 
to  vote  for  this  treaty,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now.  than  to  vote  against  It 
It  at  least  may  give  us  one  more  chance 
to  come  together  and  to  come  up  with 
.something   much  more   meaningful 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  next  time 
we  have  a  treaty  before  us.  it  will  be  a 
better  job  of  treaty  writing  than  cer- 
tainly we  had  m  the  Consular  Treaty 
and  surely  m  this  one.  with  language  so 
obtuse  in  certain  areas  that  even  after 
two  sets  of  Senate  hearings  and  two  sets 
)f  admirustratlve  interpreters,  no  one 
can  be  precisely  sure  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  some  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  treaty. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Griffin  in  the  chair'    Who  vields  time'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  ,S  minutes' 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virk'inia 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for 
ratification  The  treaty  does  not  appear 
harmful  to  our  own  national  interests. 
and  it  could  prove  helpful  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 

Mr  President,  the  threat  posed  by  the 
possibility  of  more  nations — some  linder 
irresponsible  leadership — obtaining  nu- 
clear warmakmg  devices  is  so  grave  that 
every  rea.sonable  precaution  should  be 
taken  The  one  concern  that  many  Sena- 
tors ha\e  liad  in  connection  with  this 
treaty  involves  the  dcclaratii^n  made  by 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  on  June  19.  1968  I 
believe  that  matter  was  fully  covered 
.vesterday.  m  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  6194.  619.5.  and  6196  of  the 
Record  of  Wednesday.  March  12. 

However,  before  the  final  vote  is  taken 
today  in  regard  to  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 
one  paragraph   from   the   report  of   the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That 
paragraph  is  on  page  14  and  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

The  committee  wlslieR  to  make  it  unmls- 
taltably  clear  that  it  considers  the  Security 
Council  resolution  and  the  US.  declaratldn 
aa  sepu-ate  and  dUtlnct  from  the  NonproUf- 
eraUon  Treaty.  ThU  resolution  and  the  ac- 
lompanylng  declaration,  are  solely  executive 
measures 

I  continue  quoting  from  the  committee 
report : 

However,  because  these  actions  are  linked 
politically  to  the  treaty,  the  connection  could 
convey  the  impression  that  approval  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate  also  means  approval  cf 
the  Security  Council  resolution  For  this 
reason  the  committee  wishes  lo  make  the 
record  clear  that  support  of  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon  Treaty  Is  in  no  way  to  be  construed 
as  approval  of  the  security  guarantee  mea!^- 
ures  embodied  In  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion or  the  supporting  US    declaration 

So  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Security  Council  on 
June  19,  1968.  is  in  no  way  binding  on 
the  US.  Senate,  is  in  no  way  binding  on 
Congress,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  now  under  con- 
sideration 

Mr  Pre.sident.  as  I  stated  at  the  be- 
L'innine  of  my  remarks.  I  shall  vote  for 
latiftcation  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that 
the  people  will  not  be  lulled  into  a  fal.se 
.sen.se  of  security  We  must  remain  mili- 
tarily alert,  and  this  treaty  should  be 
recognized  for  what  it  i.s — only  a  hopeful 
first  step  in  preventing  the  spread  '  ! 
nuclear  weapons. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MURPHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2b  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  MURPHY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  I  doubt  that  I  will 
require  that  much  time.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  I  could  rise  ni 
this  Chamber  today  with  full  enthusiasm 
and  honest  excitement  to  urge  with  full 
confidence  the  signing  of  the  so-called 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  have  listened 
to  the  debate,  attended  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  read 
all  reports  I  could  find  on  the  matter. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  and  trustworthy 
control  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  in  the  hope,  finally,  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  costly  and  dangerous  arms 
race:  and  it  is  my  devout  wish  that  we 
can  reach  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a 
lasting  peace  and  an  end  to  all  the  seem- 
ingly needless  and  costly  wars. 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  our  ^-reat 
desire  and  our  great  hope  to  reach  these 
objectives — and  I  share  them  with  my 
colleagues — I  am  not  sure  that  the  treaty 
before  us  will  achieve  these  things  or  thai 
It  will  even  constitute  a  first  step.  "Fir.'-t 
step"  IS  an  expression  we  have  heard  i:i 
this  Chamber  quite  often  lately— "hope  ' 
and  "first  step."  I  hear  constantly  the 
term  first  step"  and  'good  example" 
and  "show  of  good  faith." 

I  have  listened  to  th.ese  phrases  before 
La.st  year  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  we  were  told  how  important 
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it  was  and  what  great  advantages  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States.  We  were  told 
what  a  great  forward  step  this  would  be. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  not  even 
signed  the  Consular  Treaty  to  this  date, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Before  that,  it  was  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  to 
achieve  a  halt.  It  was  to  achieve  a  first 
important  step  toward  peace.  Then,  we 
find  that  even  during  the  discussion  of 
that  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  signa- 
tory, had  taken  an  advantage,  and  ac- 
tually the  United  States,  according  to 
witnesses  who  came  before  us,  has  been 
handicapped  in  tests  which  might  im- 
prove our  military  capability,  because  of 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  I  am 
saying  we  did  not  gain  anything;  on  the 
contrary,  we  lost. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  point  the  Senator  made 
with  respect  to  the  Consular  Treaty,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  acted 
on  March  16,  1967,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
acted  on  April  26,  1968. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  had  not  come  to 
my  attention.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
cirrect'ng  my  statement.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  be 
added  so  that  the  Record  will  be  correct. 
It  would  not  be  my  wish  or  intent  to  use 
any  facts  that  were  not  completely  ac- 
curate. 

Before  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  there 
w  as  the  Peace  Treaty  in  connection  with 
Korea.  I  trust  I  cm  correct  In  this  state- 
ment and  if  I  am  not,  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  correct  me. 
We  still  do  not  have  a  peace  treaty  that 
has  been  signed  in  connection  with 
Korea  after  these  many  years. 

Then,  we  go  back  to  Potsdam,  Teh- 
eran and  Yalta:  we  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  original  agreements 
whereby  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  first  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  recall,  the  basic 
agreements  that  were  entered  into,  both 
of  these  treaties  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, have  disappeared  into  the  dust 
of  histor>'  without  any  of  them  having 
been  fulfilled  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  America 
arc  always  trying  to  prove  that  we  wish 
lo  be  a  friendly  and  peaceful  nation, 
and  that  we  want  to  live  in  a  happy 
peaceful  way  with  our  neighbors  and 
help  other  nations  achieve  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  productivity  we  enjoy 
in  this  great  coiintry.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  I  know  of  to  the  contrary. 
History  is  long  and  our  record  Is  there 
for  all  to  see. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  the  more 
>vp  ti-y.  the  more  we  are  lied  about,  vili- 
fied, and  accused  of  being  the  "imperi- 
alist nation,"  "the  aggressor,"  the  "en- 
emy of  ptace."  We  are  called  the  ag- 
•-rossor  in  Vietnam. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  the  Soviets 
suddenly  decided  to  make  a  "first  step" 
and  Slopped  supplying  arms  in  Vietnam; 
01-  a  "second  step"  in  calling  off  their 
expansionist  policy  in  the  Middle  East; 


or  a  third  step  by  stopping  the  infiltration 
of  CommimLst-trained  and  led  trouble- 
makers all  over  the  world,  even  possibly 
on  our  college  campuses?  Would  this  not 
be  wonderful? 

With  this  show  of  faith  there  would  be 
no  ends  to  which  this  Senator  would  not 
go  to  promote  peace  and  understanding. 
And  I  could  vote  for  this  treaty  with  a 
hopeful  heart. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  therefore,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  maybe  from  now  on  we  must 
be  coldly  objective,  factual,  practical,  in 
our  dealings  with  other  nations,  particu- 
larly the  U.S.S.R..  and  that  we  should 
assess  the  actual  benefits  of  all  treaties 
and  agreements  on  the  basis  of  "how  do 
they  benefit  and  safeguard  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America?" 
It  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  I  finally 
must  decide  my  vote  on  this  treaty  today. 
I  can  find  no  actual  benefit  to  the 
United  States  within  the  treaty.  I  have 
been  told  the  treaty  really  does  nothing, 
binds  nothing,  creates  no  new  conditions 
with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons  that  do 
not  now  already  exist. 

I  find  there  are  no  actual  positive 
safeguards  written  into  the  treaty.  The 
organization,  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  policing  the  treaty  seems  to 
me  to  be  completely  inadequate. 

It  is  certain  that  at  least  two  nuclear 
powers  which  presently  have  the  capa- 
bility of  making  atomic  weapons  will  not 
sign  the  treaty — China  and  France. 
They  have  said  so. 

Other  nations  such  as  Israel,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  which  could  achieve 
the  capability  of  building  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  have  to  depend  on  either  the 
United  States  or  U.S.S.R.  for  protection 
from  nuclear  attack — a  condition  which 
might  not  be  desired — and,  therefore,  it 
might  be  necessary  in  their  own  self- 
interest,  or  for  their  own  protection,  to 
create  their  own  capability — and  there- 
by destroy  or  weaken  the  alleged  puiTX>se 
of  the  treaty. 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  inspec- 
tion WTitten  into  the  treaty  to  guaran- 
tee compliance  by  the  signatories — Dr. 
Teller,  in  whom  I  have  great  confidence, 
is  concerned  about  whether  or  not  this 
inspection  could  be  certain — even  if  and 
when  it  is  agreed  upon. 

The  U.S.S.R  states  plainly  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  she  permit  inspec- 
tion within  her  borders.  On  the  other 
hand  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States  said  he  would  not  only  permit  in- 
spection, but  would  invite  foreign  teams 
to  view  any  or  all  of  our  nuclear  activity 
and  expertise,  excepting  only  what  shall 
be  classed  as  military. 

If  any  of  our  industries  using  nuclear 
devices  demurred,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  could  be  forced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  comply — or  be  cut  off  the 
bidding  lists  for  Federal  contracts.  This 
is  a  type  of  coercion  which  I  have  always 
objected  to  and  will  object  to  as  long  as 
I  can  stand  and  be  heard. 

We  seem  to  have  promised  to  come 
to  the  protection  of  the  signatories  in 
the  event  they  are  attacked  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

Let  us  explore  this  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  China,  which  has  the  capabil- 


ity and  has  a  weapon,  should  attack  Rus- 
sia with  nuclear  weapons,  would  we  be 
committed  to  enter  Into  a  nuclear  war 
on  the  side  of  Russia?  Or  if  the  Chinese 
should  give  weapons  to  Cuba,  what  would 
our  position  be  under  the  treaty?  If 
Russia,  who  has  been  arming  the  Arab 
States  should  suddenly  decide  to  give 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Arabs,  and  they 
were  used,  would  we  not  be  expected  to 
come  immediately  to  the  protection  of 
the  State  of  Israel? 

In  short,  if  any  nuclear  power  u.sed 
nuclear  weapons  to  attack  any  signa- 
tory nation,  would  we  not  be  expected  to 
come  to  their  immediate  defense? 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  says  that  this 
is  not  so.  However,  the  record  shows  that 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  say  that  it  is  so. 
On  whom  am  I  to  rely  ? 
How  do  the  signatory  nations  under  • 
stand  these  conditions  and  the  apparent 
changes  which  I  have  heard  recited  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days? 

What  does  this  treaty  do  to  the  NATO 
nations? 

Does  it  not  weaken  their  protective 
potential? 

Does  it  not  cut  down  the  potential  of 
all  our  friendly  nations,  while  it  permits 
the  only  nation,  which  has  stated  that  it 
will  bury  us.  to  proceed  unimpeded  in  its 
announced  plan  for  world  domination'' 

What  would  be  the  psychological  effect 
upon  our  friends  in  Europe  if  they  sud- 
denly found  that  they  may  not  have  any 
hope,  at  least  for  25  years,  of  having  any 
nuclear  weapons  with  which  to  protect 
themselves,  and  that  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection to  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States  of  America  is  uncertain,  as  has 
been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  President,  is  this  not  the  time  to 
deal  in  an  honest,  straightforward  man- 
ner from  our  position  of  full  strencth. 
rather  than  to  wait  until  a  later  time, 
when  our  strength  may  have  been  im- 
paired and  weakened? 

Is  It  not  better  ta  deal  now  than  to 
bind  ourselves  and  our  friends — possibly 
forever — and  lose  whatever  bargaining 
advantage  we  now  may  have,  or  what 
advantage  we  may  not  have  already  lost 
in  our  frenzied  pursuit  of  peace? 

And  here,  let  me  pray  that  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  To  me.  the  pursuit  of 
peace  is  the  highest  goal,  the  highest 
quest  with  which  we  could  concern  our- 
selves: but,  in  our  anxiety,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  facts.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  signina  of 
this  ti-eaty  would  be  of  great  help  n 
President  Nixon  in  the  coming  talks  with 
world  leaders.  I  have  been  told  that  to 
oppose  the  treaty  might  weaken  his  posi- 
tion abroad  and  might  tend  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  which  he  has  built 
up  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  trip. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  to 
be  the  case.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  would 
do  nothing  to  diminish  his  power  and 
progress  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary. 
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there  Is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to 
help  hla  quest  for  peace  Were  I  to  be 
convinced  that  the  signing  of  this  treaty 
would  help,  I  would  not  be  taklnK  th** 
precious  time  of  the  Senate  today  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  reaching  my  con- 
clusions 

Mr  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
am  not  being  too  critical  of  the  con- 
tent, or  rather  the  lack  of  content,  m 
this  treaty  However  I  cannot  eliminate 
from  my  mind  the  memories  of  our  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  past — sincere  ef- 
forts, efforts  on  many  occaslnn.s  that.  I 
thought,  went  clearly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  and  I  believe  they  were  hon- 
est efforts 

I  believe  that  this  treaty,  and  what  it 
may  effect,  has  been  oversold  I  believe 
that  our  people  may  be  expecting  too 
much,  that  we  may  have  created  the  im- 
pression that  If  the  Senate  ratifies  the 
treaty,  many  future  worries,  if  not  all 
such  worries,  concerning  a  possible  nu- 
clear war  will  disappear  This.  I  assure 
you.  Mr  President,  is  not  the  case  There 
are  no  such  provisions  in  this  treaty 

I  beMeve  that  we  have  .seen  too  often. 
recently,  the  unfortunate  and  danger- 
ous results  which  follow  raising  false 
hopes  of  progress  toward  admittedly 
noble  goals 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  like  everj- 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  peace    I  am  in  favor 

of  disarmament,  when— but  only  when 

It  Is  .safe  for  this  Nation  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  who  depend  upon  us 
for  their  protection 

Unfortunately,  the  facts  are,  as  I  .see 
them,  that  the  principal  safeguard  of 
peace  in  the  world  since  World  Wai  II 
has  been  the  mUllary  strength  plus  the 
integrity  of  the  United  Sutes  of  Amer- 
ica. This  has  been  the  only  certain,  ef- 
fective bulwark  against  imposition  of  the 
Communist  ideology  upon  the  world 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
Situation.  It  Is  not  a  situation  to  be  de- 
sired. But  It  IS  a  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
our  Nation  and  its  representatives  must 
face  the  facts  in  a  realistic  manner  We 
must  as.sess  the  facts  as  they  actually 
exist.  We  must  stop  dealing  in  theor>' 
We  must  stop  thinking  in  fantasies  We 
must  get  back  to  the  true,  hard  facts  of 
reality 

I  wish  that  the  treaty  before  us  had 
full  safeguards,  references,  and  com- 
pliances for  full  inspection  for  the  equal 
treatment  of  all  nations  and  proper 
guarantees  I  wish  it  were  a  treaty  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  .■Vmerica.  a  treaty  which  would  be 
binding,  safe,  permanent,  and  productive 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  are  the  conditions  which  exist  In 
the  treaty 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  regrettably. 
I  must  cast  my  vote  against  adoption  of 
the  treaty 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr    SAXBE    Mr    President.  I  yield   1 
minute   to   the  Senator   from   Colorado 
Mr    Allotti 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recogmzed  for   1 
minute 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  appre- 
ciate   very    much    my    colleague    from 


Ohio's  yielding  Ui  me.  tis  well  as  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  because  basically 
what  I  wish  to  take  the  floor  for  at  this 
tlnie  IS  to  welcome  my  own  distinguished 
colleague  iMr  Dominicki  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  after  a  brief  illness 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  joins  me  In 
welcoming  him  back  to  the  Senate.  We 
are  adl  happy  to  see  him  and  are  very 
glad  that  he  will  be  back  with  us  now 
for  a  long  time  to  come 
^  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  it  is  kjood 
to  .see  you  back 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  DoMiNiCK'. 
Mr  DOMINICK  I  .should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  If  there  is 
enough  time  available,  could  he  make 
that  8  minutes  I  shall  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  takes  great  pleasure  in  recognizing 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNicK  >  for  8  minutes 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
Senat<^)r  from  Ohio — aiui  I  particularly 
thank  my  colleague  fronr  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott I . 

Mr  President,  I  came  back  tcxlay  from 
the  hospital  feeling  remarkably  Im- 
proved, although  .somewhat  weaker  than 
when  I  went  in— as  everyone  is  when 
they  lie  in  bed  too  long. 

I  came  back  because  I  thought  this 
particular  treaty  and  its  ratification  was 
of  such  extraordinary  significance  In  the 
countn.''s  hlstor>'  that  I  should.  If  pos- 
sible, play  a  part  in  determining  what 
would  happen  in  its  ratification. 

.As  usual,  .so  far  as  I  know,  the  Senate 
has  been  asked  to  consider  a  treaty  which 
was  formulated  by  the  executive  branch 
and  which  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
consent  to 

We  had  not  been  asked,  .so  far  as  I 
know,  to  advise  to  its  terms  originally 
It  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  history 
of  this  countr>'  .since  the  Senate's  role 
of  advise  and  consent  has  given  rise  to 
the  term  "advice."  We  are  simply  being 
asked  to  consent. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  by  its 
very  .significance  and  by  its  name,  in- 
dicates to  the  public  at  large  that  if  one 
votes  against  tins  kind  of  treaty,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
has  suggested,  that  person  is  In  favor  of 
irradiating  the  entire  world  and  pro- 
liferating nuclear  weapons  In  every  coun- 
try 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  but  this  is  obviously  the 
signiflcince  that  many  people  are  go- 
ing to  put  on  It. 

Du!in«  my  enforced  slay  away  from 
the  St-nate.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  hearing  record  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
reading  the  report  that  was  issued  by 
the  ver>-  distinguished  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  which  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  .serving — and  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  chairman  Mr  Stennis'  present  in 
the  Chamber—  and  I  have  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  recently  reading  a  com- 
mittee pnnt  put  out  by  the  Committee 


on  Government  Operations  In  this  year 
1969.  caUed  "The  Soviet  Approach  to 
Negotiation  " 

I  think  In  the  consideration  of  this 
particular  treaty  we  should  take  Into 
consideration  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  In  the  process  of  those 
various  documents.  On  page  64  of  the 
latter.  'The  Soviet  Approach  to  Negotia- 
tion," IS  a  paragraph  which  I  should  like 
to  quote,  written  by  Arthur  H.  Dean 
entitled  "Soviet  Diplomatic  Style  and 
Tactics.'  It  was  written  In  1966.  He  was 
ambassador  In  the  post-armistice  nego- 
tiations In  Korea;  chairman  of  the  US 
delegation  at  the  Disarmament  and  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  negotiations  In  Geneva  m 
1961  to  1963;  and  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

The  paragraph  that  I  want  to  read 
now  Is.  in  my  opinion,  Mr,  President,  the 
key  to  the  reason  why  we  should  not 
ratify  this  agreement.  I  qruote: 

Then  there  la  the  pitfall  of  the  "agree- 
ment In  principle."  which  waa  already  a  te- 
rloua  danger  in  wartime  negotlaUona  with 
the  Soviet*.  Time  and  again — and  certainly 
thU  la  clear  In  the  Soviet  Inalstence  on  in 
agreement  on  disarmament  first,  with  de- 
talla  of  Inspection  and  such  matten  to  come 
later — Soviet  negotiators  will  preas  for  a 
general  agreement,  often  on  a  principle,  siuti 
&a  being  for  "peace,"  to  which  it  U  very  diffi- 
cult to  object,  and  will  charge  bad  faith 
when  this  la  refused  They  are  aware  of  the 
impatience  of  their  Western  counterp.irts 
and  seek  to  make  agreements  seem  very  close 
by  stressing  how  easy  It  would  be  to  record 
it  In  general  terms.  By  pushing  In  this  wiv 
they  hope  for  an  agreement  of  such  vaguei-.ess 
that  they  will  be  able  to  Interpret  It  In  their 
own  way  and  act  to  their  own  advantage 
while   professing   to  observe   the  agreement 

Mr.  President.  In  July  of  last  year, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  NonproUferatlon  Treaty 
Since  then,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  General  Ira  C.  Baker,  retired. 
they  have  sent  nuclear  material  to  Cuba, 
along  with  200  nuclear  scientists,  to 
teach  the  Cubans  how  to  uae  It. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  easy  for  anyone 
to  stand  here  and  say  that  we  are  not  ir. 
favor  of  a  treaty  called  a  NonproUfera- 
tlon Treaty,  but  there  have  been  .some 
strong  men  who  have  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I)r 
Edward  Teller  has  already  been  referred 
to  by  my  very  distinguished  coUeacue 
from  California    Mr.  Murphy* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  that  the  Senator's  time 
has  expired 

Mr  DOMINICK,  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
LUianlmous  consent  for  3  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  that  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  yielded  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  On  page  129  of  the 
hearings  on  the  treaty  is  a  statement  of 
Di    Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  who  said: 

International  measures  for  barring  the 
spread  of  destructive  nuclear  devices  should 
be  a  concern  of  every  responsible  government 
If  I  urge  the  US  Senate  to  withhold  ratifi- 
cation from  the  pre«ent  nuclear  NonproUfer- 
atlon Treaty.  I  do  so  because  I  have  found 
that    First,  the  present  treaty  does  not  pro- 
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vide  effective  safeguards  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons — 

Generalities  again,  as  Mr.  Dean  was 
talking  about — 

second,  the  present  treaty.  If  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  will  have  l>een  concluded  at  a  cost 
to  US  national  security  far  greater  than  the 
worth  of  any  of  Its  foreseeable  benefits  to 
the  United  States:  third,  the  present  treaty, 
:f  ratified  by  the  Senate,  will  commit  U.S. 
foreign  policy  further  and.  perhaps  irrevo- 
cably, to  a  course  which  will  alienate  the 
allies  of  the  United  States,  encourage  Com- 
munist adventurism,  and  lead  to  the  perilous 
Isolation  of  the  United  States  in  world 
politics. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reasons, 
then.  We  have  an  agreement  In  principle, 
which  has  not  been  set  out  in  detail — 
which  has  been  the  problem  with  every 
agreement  that  we  have  ever  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  the  nonnuclear  nations  who 
are  our  allies  and  who  are  in  perilous 
trouble  with  the  Soviets  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  treaty.  I  am  talking  about  West 
Germany,  Prance.  Israel,  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  a  lot  of  other  countries  which 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  problems  that 
we  see  around  the  world  at  the  present 
lime. 

If  we  should  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  all  by  ourselves,  on  our 
own,  we  wotUd  be  not  only  labeling  our- 
selves  allies,  but  we  would  be  making 
these  people  believe  that  we  are,  from 
now  on,  going  to  work  in  a  joint  way 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  countries  with  the  ability 
to  defend  them.selves  In  some  cases  and 
with  a  need  for  doing  so  in  many  cases. 
Certainly  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
downgrade  our  ability  to  work  in  NATO. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken 
so  much  time,  but  I  think  this  matter 
IS  of  such  extraordinary  Import^mce  in 
today's  age  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  accused  of  trying  to 
proliferate  nuclear  weapons — which  is 
the  last  thing  in  God's  world  that  any 
person  in  this  country  shotild  ever  do — 
in  my  opinion.  It  Is  a  treaty  that  should 
not  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its 

present  form.  

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 

to  be  charged  equally 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  KEINNEDY.  I  withhold  It. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed Nuclear  NonproUferatlon  Treaty. 
The  product  of  many  years  of  patient 
negotiation,  this  pact  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foreign  poUcy  issues  we  wiU  be 
asked  to  consider  this  year.  As  such,  It 
deserves  our  closest  scrutiny.  Our  duty 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people  demsuids  that  we  study  it  with  as 
much  objectivity  as  is  humanly  possible 
to  muster  on  a  question  as  sensitive  and 
emotion-laden  as  this. 
The   treaty    is    designed   to   do   two 
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things.  First,  to  secure  a  pledge  from  the 
nuclear  countries  not  to  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  nonnuclear  states;  and 
second,  to  secure  from  these  nonnuclear 
states  a  promise  that  they  will  not  seek 
to  develop  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own. 

In  return,  the  nuclear  nations  are  com- 
mitted to  give  the  nonnuclear  countries 
the  help  they  need  to  develop  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  under  appropriate 
international  safeguards.  The  nuclear 
states  are  also  pledged  to  begin  early  dis- 
armament negotiations  to  stiU  further 
reduce  the  risk  of  world  holocaust. 

After  careful  thought  and  examina- 
tion, it  is  ray  opinion  that  the  treaty 
merits  our  support.  The  United  States 
began  the  negotiations  on  this  treaty 
many,  many  years  ago  and  it  would  be 
ironic  for  us  to  be  the  reason  for  their 
ultimate  faUure.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
we  bear  a  commitment  to  the  interna- 
tional commimity  to  work  toward  a  real- 
istic step-by-step  approach  to  the  uni- 
versal goal  of  gradual  disarmament.  To 
reject  the  treaty  would  thus  be  to  reject 
a  vital  cornerstone  of  our  own  program. 
Though  the  treaty  is  worth  support- 
ing, the  question  of  its  ratification  is  not 
as  clearcut  as  It  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  The  simple  fact  is  that  while  the 
treaty  is  another  important  step  down 
the  long  road  to  world  peace.  It  is  none- 
theless far  from  perfect. 

Among  the  first  factors  which  we 
should  take  into  consideration  is  tnat 
whUe  87  nations  have  thus  far  signed 
the  treaty,  the  vast  majority  have  not 
ratified  it.  Many  are  waiting  to  see  whut 
we  will  do.  It  is  no  exaggeration  then  to 
say  that  the  treaty's  fate  is  in  our  hands, 
not  only  in  terms  of  our  own  involvement, 
but  also  in  terms  of  world  support. 

However,  the  fact  that  so  many  cjun- 
tries  were  at  least  willing  to  take  the  ini- 
tial step  of  signing  the  treaty  is  in  itself 
encouraging,  for  it  indicates  a  willing- 
ness by  a  large  portion  of  the  world  c jm- 
mimity  to  forego  the  prospect  of  owning 
nuclear  weapons  If  such  a  step  will  con- 
tribute to  world  peace.  By  signing,  these 
countries  are  agreeing  that  even  though 
inspection  procedures  will  not  be  required 
for  the  nuclear  states,  they  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nonnuclear  coimtries,  who, 
after  all,  comprise  84  of  the  treaty's  87 
supporters.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
inspection  procedures  outlined  in  the 
treaty  by  so  many  of  these  nations  which 
represents  such  an  important  step  for- 
ward toward  universal  arms  control 

Mr.  President,  vital  though  this  ac- 
ceptance may  be.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
point  out  that  most  of  the  nonnuclear 
coimtries  which  have  signed  the  treaty 
are  tminterested  in  acquiring  and  are 
unable  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Thus,  by  supporting 
the  treaty,  they  are  surrendering  a  the- 
oretical right,  albeit  an  Important  one, 
rather  than  a  real  prospect. 

PoUowing  the  five  nuclear  powers,  two 
of  whom.  France  and  Red  China,  have 
not  ^ned  the  treaty,  the  most  important 
states  affected  by  the  treaty  are  the  so- 
caUed  "nulcear  potentials"  who  clearly 
have  the  capacity  to  build  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  they  desire  to  do  so.  Of  these 
countries,  only  Canada,  Czechoslovakia. 
Italy,  and  Sweden  have  signed  the  treaty. 


Thus,  such  significant  nonnuclear  states 
such  as  India.  Israel.  Japan,  and  West 
Germany  have  not  given  even  tentative 
approval  to  the  treaty.  As  a  result,  of 
course,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  less  effec- 
tive than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  another  major  question 
which  must  be  asked  with  regard  to  this 
historic  proposal  is  whether  or  not  it  will 
act  as  a  realistic  brake  on  the  desire  of 
other  countries  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons. There  Is  little  doubt  that  none  of  the 
nuclear  powers  are  anxious  at  this  lime 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  what  of  the  feeUng  on  the  part 
of  the  "have-nots"  that  the  only  way  in 
which  they  might  reaUy  be  able  to  protect 
their  security  would  be  to  retain  the  right 
to  eventually  obtain  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own? 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  only 
truly  effective  way  in  which  we  could 
reassure  these  states  would  be  to  give 
them  an  iron-clad  commitment  to  come 
to  their  defense  should  they  be  threat- 
ened or  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons. 
Such  a  commitment  could  be  made  either 
in  concert  with  the  Soviets  or  unilat- 
eraUy.  The  former  is  highly  unlikely  and 
the  latter,  of  course,  is  unacceptable  to 
us.  Our  security  commitments  are  exten- 
sive already. 

Our  leaders  have  made  several  policy 
statements  indicating  to  the  nonnuclear 
states  that  their  security  will  be  pro- 
tected through  appropriate  measures  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  naturally  these  remarks  do  not 
have  the  force  of  binding  treaties.  Thus, 
the  problem  Is  stUl  with  us  and  as  long 
as  this  dilemma  exists,  the  treaty  is  un- 
likely to  receive  the  full-fledged  support 
from  aU  the  "nuclear  potentials"  that 
would  be  ideal.  The  fact  that  world  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  Is  not  yet  universal,  is 
stUl  no  reason  for  us  to  refrain  from 
adding  our  endorsement  Our  support 
will  help  gamer  more  and  even  if  it  did 
not.  the  list  of  the  treaty's  adherents  is 
already  quite  impressive. 

Because  some  of  the  current  abstain- 
ers are  allies,  fears  have  been  raised  that 
the  treaty  might  weaken  the  Western 
Alliance  by  creating  dissention  and  mis- 
trust between  the  United  States  and  our 
friends.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these 
diplomatic  risks,  while  real.  a:e  not 
nearly  as  great  as  some  have  supposed. 
The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  alUes  have  given  the  teaty 
their  support,  albeit  reluctantly.  And 
even  should  this  treaty  not  exist,  ihey 
StUl  know  very  weU  that  we  would  be  un- 
likely to  give  them  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  not  done  it  yet,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  we  would  in  the 
futiu-e.  It  simply  is  not  in  our  interest  to 
do  so.  Thus,  the  treaty  really  does  not 
affect  our  nuclear  relations  with  our 
alUes  in  the  sUghtest,  Should  this  situa- 
tion change,  however,  the  treaty  allows 
us  to  withdraw  our  commitment  upon 
3  months'  notice. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  also  been  said  that 
we  should  not  ratify  this  treaty  because 
it  wotUd  risk  our  national  security  by 
having  it  rest  on  a  pledge  by  the  Soviets 
whose  word  Is  notoriously  unieliable. 
This  fear  is  unfounded.  The  treaty  in  no 
way  restricts  our  abiUty  to  do  whatever 
we  feel  is  necessary  to  strengthen  our 
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national  defense  ThouKh  we  are  under 
an  obligation  to  pursue  disarmament 
talks  In  good  faith,  this  too.  is  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  The  fact  of  the  matter 
IS  that  we  are  not  belni?  asked  to  trust 
the  Soviets  beyond  the  point  of  mutually 
agreeins;  not  to  kflve  nuclear  weapons  to 
countries  which  now  do  njt  have  them 
This  is  an  agreement  which  we  can 
easily  make,  for  all  :t  prohibits  is  some- 
thing which  neither  of  us  are  doing  now 
and  which  is  not  in  the  interest  of  either 
of  us  to  do  in  the  future  anyway 

Mr  President,  hard  aus  it  may  be  to  be- 
lieve, some  people  are  oppised  to  the 
treaty,  not  only  because  ol  their  mis- 
taken fear  about  the  risk  it  poses  to  our 
national  security  but  also  because  they 
are  not  convinced  that  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion is  necessarily  against  our  interests. 
Pointing  to  the  need  to  further  diffuse 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world  and  by 
so  doing  to  stabilize  a  number  of  areas 
which  are  now  in  ferment  these  critics 
u'ge  that  proliferation  be  considered  as 
a  potentially  positive  rather  than  a 
negative  force  Because  most  of  the 
countries  which  might  soon  go  nuclear'* 
He  outside  the  Communist  bloc,  they  also 
argue  that  if  proliferation  were  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantage would  lie  with  the  West 

Mr  President,  I  completely  disagree 
with  this  \-lewpoint  I  find  it  incredible. 
really  for  such  a  line  of  reasoning  is 
based  on  two  clearly  false  assumptions; 
first,  that  nuclear  spread  would  stop  with 
just  a  few  countries  when  the  pressures 
wcuJd  all  be  mounting  to  force  more  and 
more  proliferation,  and  second,  that  all 
political  leaders  will  remain  rational  But 
how  can  they  be  so  sure''  How  can  they 
be  connnced  that  every  leader  whose 
country  might  obtain  nuclear  weapons 
would  indeed  be  rational'  Would  Hitler, 
for  e-xample.  have  refrained  from  using 
nuclear  weapons  if  thev  were  available'' 
I  doubt  It 

The  fact  is  that  the  uncontrollable 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  represents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  future 
safety  and  stability  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  possession  of  nuclear  weajxjns 
provides  a  deterrent  against  aggression 
But  who  can  say  whether  or  not  such 
a  deterrent  will  always  work  even  if  the 
leaders  involved  are  rational ''  It  almost 
did  not  in  the  Cuban  mi.ssile  cnsis  And 
in  future  confrontations,  the  leadership 
might  not  prove  to  be  as  skillful  as  that 
provided  bv  President  John  F  Kennedy 
and  his  advisers  during  that  tense  period 
But  whether  the  leadership  failed  be- 
cause It  was  irrational  or  unskillful,  the 
result  would  still  be  the  same— world 
holocaust 

.\nother  danger  of  proliferation,  irre- 
spective of  the  leadership  qualities  of 
the  men  governing  nuclear  countries,  is 
that  simply  by  placing  more  fingers  on 
the  nuclear  trigger  the  mathematical 
odds  on  either  an  accidental  or  a  de- 
liberate attack  are  greatly  increased  .And 
with  regard  to  a  deliberate  attack,  let 
me  point  out  all  ./luclear  weapons  need 
not  be  mount€-d  on  the  top  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  or  carried  in 
the  bomb  bays  of  jet  aircraft  They  can 
be  dismantled  and  brought  into  a  coun- 
try in  a  variety  of  ways    .And  the  more 


countries  that  obuin  them  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  use  Uiem.  no  matter 
how  pnmltive  the  delivery  .system  the>' 
have  available  Tills  danger  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that,  becau.se  of  the 
variety  of  means  which  an  attacker  can 
use  to  reach  his  tart;et.  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  a  major  power  could  be  at- 
tacked and  not  be  certain  of  the  identity 
of  his  attacker  Obviously,  such  a  danger 
is  a  threat  not  only  to  us.  but  to  all  the 
world,  for  it  could  tngger  a  massive  nu- 
clear exchange  by  the  major  powers 

Thus  the  danger.s  of  proliferation, 
only  a  few  of  which  I  have  dlscu.ssed,  are 
many  But  more  importantly,  they  are 
real  and  immediate  Nuclear  weapons 
are  becoming  easier  and  cheaper  to  build. 
Everv-  year  more  countries  acquire  the 
ability  to  "go  nuclear  '  Unle.ss  .some  in- 
centive IS  provided — and  provided  .soon— 
to  halt  this  spread,  it  will  inevitably  oc- 
cur, with  all  the  potentially  disastrous 
effects  mentioned  earlier  It  might  oc- 
cur anyway  Given  the  flaws  in  the  treaty, 
that  IS  a  real  po.ssibillty.  But  our  obli- 
tiatlons  to  the  American  people  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace  demand  that  we 
try  to  stop  It 

.Another  factor  which  we  must  bear 
in  mind  is  that  one  of  our  pnmar\-  for- 
eign policy  goals  is  to  help  our  le.ss  de- 
veloped friends  throughout  the  world 
create  stable,  progres.sive  societies  that 
can  achieve  continued  economic  growth 
This  ty[)e  of  economic  development  is 
both  in  their  Interest  and  in  ours  Nu- 
clear proliferation  could  interfere  with 
this  objective  by  siphoning  off  .scarce  re- 
sources within  these  countries  from  bad- 
ly needed  economic  and  .social  projects 
and  applying  them  instead  to  programs 
of  weapon  development  As  the  current 
controversy  in  our  own  abundant  land 
over  the  possible  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistlc-missile  .system  so  apt- 
ly illustrates,  no  country  has  the  un- 
hrnited  resources  to  develop  both  .sophis- 
t.cated  weapons  and  achieve  maximum 
sfx^ial  and  tx-onomic  progress  .simulta- 
neously 

Mr  President,  the  treaty  also  offers 
Uie  positive  benetlt  of  adding  to  the  ef- 
forts of  recent  years  to  build  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  tnist  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  We  are  no  longer  deal- 
ing with  a  monolithic  Communist  bloc 
It  is  badly  splintered  Early  last  week, 
for  e.xample.  the  Soviets  and  the  Red 
Chinese  fought  a  pitched  battle  along 
their  common  border  It  is  in  our  Interest 
to  do  anything  we  can  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviets  the  value  of  closer  co- 
operation with  the  West  as  opposed  to 
the  increasingly  bitter  character  of  their 
relationship  with  the  Red  Chinese  The 
treaty  might  be  of  help  m  this  regard 

Mr  President,  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
llferation  Treaty  may  not  be  the  perfect 
instrument  many  of  its  vigorous  pro- 
;>onents  would  have  us  believe  But  then 
:ieither  is  it  the  threat  to  our  .secunty 
that  some  of  its  more  outspoken  op- 
ponents fear  On  balance,  it  may  not 
turn  out  to  be  much  more  than  a  grand 
vesture  But  it  could  turn  out  to  be 
much  more,  for  while  the  treaty's  effec- 
ts vene.ss  may  l>e  limited,  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  ratification  might  mean 
the  difference  between  world  peace  and 


nuclear  war    That  chance  is  well  worth 
taking  As  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said 

It  is  hard  to  fall,  but  it  Is  worse  never  to 
have  tried  to  succeed. 


In  this  ca.se  a  failure  to  trv'  could  be 
fatal  to  all  mankind 

Mr   KENNEDY    Mr   President.  I  vield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  J.wiTS' 

Mr    JAVITS    Mr    President.  I  wish  to 

sum  up  my  support  of  this  treaty,  and 

put  It  in  focus,  as  I  see  it 

This  IS  the  first  time  that  we  have 
really  made  an  effort  to  arrest  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  In  buslne.ss.  as  in  gov- 
ernment, before  one  can  start  on  the 
road  back,  one  has  to  stop.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  just  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  way  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  This  is  a  case  of  our  ratifi- 
cation, and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  still  have  to 
bring  40  nonnuclear  nations  into  it.  That 
IS  going  to  be  a  very  big  job.  They  mu.st 
be  inspired  wth  a  .sense  of  confidence 
that  It  IS  worthwhile  to  go  into  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  40  countries,  we  have  prob- 
lems with  nations  like  West  Germanv. 
Israel,  and  other  nations  that  have  spe- 
cial problems 

So  what  we  do.  when  it  is  done,  is  not 
all  done  and  finished.  It  Ls  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  ver>-  long  road 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  have  only  2  minutes, 
but  I  yield 

Mr  MURPHY  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  stop  the  proliferation,  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  arms,  actually 
started  at  the  Geneva  meeting,  when 
President  Elsenhower  was  present? 
Mr  JAVITS  Of  course  it  did. 
Mr  MURPHY  And  this  is  a  continu- 
ation of  that  effort 

Mr  JAVITS.  Of  course. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVrrs  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute 

Mr  JAVITS  This  is  but  the  consum- 
mation of  the  beginning:  I  completely  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  This  is  the  culmination  of  a 
phase  that  began  with  the  efforts  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower 

Second,  one  of  the  most  critical 
things  here,  aside  from  the  problems  I 
have  just  mentioned  of  winning  the 
world  to  this  position,  is  article  VI.  In 
my  judgment  we  will  not  actually  get  to 
a  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
unless  this  treaty  is  ratified.  They  have 
to  have  a  base:  they  are  political,  too 
They  have  got  a  country,  and  people 
who  are  their  fellows  in  office,  and  who 
were  not  in  office  last  year,  or  were  be- 
fore and  may  not  be  next  year.  They 
have  a  political  problem,  too. 

This  will  give  them  a  base  for  go- 
ing forward  in  good  faith  with  these 
negotiations.  It  is  an  auspicious  moment. 
and  I  p>ay  great  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  '  Mr.  Ptlbricht  > ,  who  has 
piloted  this  measure  through  with  un- 
exampled skill. 
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I  repeat,  it  is  a  great  moment,  but  it 
will  lake  the  most  creative  efforts,  on 
our  part  and  on  the  part  of  our  new 
President,  if  we  are  really  going  to  make 
It  mature  into  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
beginning  of  the  rollback  from  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unstoppable  arms  race, 
which  would  end  only  with  the  mutual 
destruction  of  the  world  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  to  respond  to 
the  Senator. 

I  appreciate  particularly,  of  course, 
his  gracious  personal  reference,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
very  effective  work,  on  this  treaty,  both 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  committee.  I 
might  as  well  say  also  that  I  think  the 
staff,  and,  in  particular,  Bill  Bader,  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  helping  the  commit- 
tee to  marshal  the  evidence  for  our  hear- 
ings. The  entire  committee  has  done  a 
\  ery  good  job  on  the  treaty. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  what  he  has  said.  It  puts  the 
matter  in  perspective.  It  has  been  said 
on  this  floor  that  we  have  oversold  this 
treaty.  The  members  of  the  committee 
have  not  oversold  it  at  all,  nor  has  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  all  recog- 
nize it  is  no  panacea.  It  is,  just  as  the 
Senator  has  said  so  well,  a  beginning; 
and  especially  is  article  VI  a  beginning, 
because  that  article  represents  an  obliga- 
tion to  negotiate.  It  is  not  mandatory. 
Unless  both  parties  proceed  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith,  it  can  easily  be  nullified. 
Tills  is,  to  me,  the  most  significant  ob- 
ligation of  all:  In  return  for  the  pledge 
of  small  nations  to  refrain  from  accept- 
ing or  developing  nuclear  weapons,  which 
IS  very  important,  we  commit  the  large 
nations  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to 
stop  the  piling  up  of  arms  and  the  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race,  and  hopefully 
to  begin  the  disarmament  effort. 

.As  the  Senator  has  stated,  this  is  a 
political  matter.  We  will  vote  within  the 
next  few  minutes  on  the  treaty  with  its 
obligations  under  article  VI.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  annonunce  within  hours  of 
the  approval  of  this  treaty  that  he  has 
decided  to  deploy  an  antiballlstic-misslle 
system.  While  technically  the  treaty 
would  not  prevent  such  a  decision,  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  of  article  VI  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  substantial  increase  in 
our  armaments  in  the  nuclear  field.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  clear  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be.  So  I  think,  in  approving  this 
treaty,  we  will  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  a  vital  political  decision. 

Our  President  is  a  political  animal, 
like  all  of  us,  who  must  run  for  office. 
This  treaty  will  give  him  a  political  base 
to  make  the  right  decision  on  antiballis- 
tic  missiles:  so  I  think  we  will  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  approving  the 
treaty  at  the  time  we  did. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  can  really  give 
the  President  a  bipartisan  base.  Keeping 
m  mind  that  this  will  be  the  first  real 
arms  negotiating  situation  in  which  only 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged — 
only  we  have  real  or  potential  ABM  ca- 


pabilities— there  is  still  time  for  negotia- 
tions. Overwhelming  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  with  article  VI  will  provide  a  solid 
bipartisan  base  for  utilizing  that  time 
to  the  greatest  effect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  This  committee,  with  the  great 
help  of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  > ,  has, 
I  think,  given  the  President  an  ample 
base  for  reconsidering  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system.  The  effort  is  strictly 
bipartisan.  The  Senator  from  New  York. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  have  played  just  as 
great  a  part  as  any  Democrat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  today  four  new  Senators  had  a  press 
conference  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  four  new 
Senators.  The  effort  has  been  widely 
distributed.  There  is  nothing  partisan 
about  it  at  all.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  spontaneous  movements,  I  would 
say,  that  I  have  witnessed  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  long  time;  and  I  think  the  same 
is  true  for  the  country. 

So  in  that  sense,  I  think  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant. But  that  is  not  overselling, 
when  we  call  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties. This  all  remains  to  be  done.  To  point 
out  the  possibilities  is  not  saying  we  have 
accomplished  the  task.  We  are  taking  a 
significant  step,  which  makes  possible 
and  I  think  more  probable  future  steps, 
which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  se- 
curity and  in  the  interest  of  peace  in 
the  world  generally. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  reaction 
of  the  Senate  up  to  now  to  the  offered 
reservations.  As  I  have  stated,  many  of 
the  reservations  were  unobjectionable 
substantively,  except  that,  as  a  matter 
of  form  EUid  procedure,  they  should  not 
be  attached  to  an  instrument  of  this 
kind,   lest  they  cause  some  confusion 

abroad.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  historic 
debate,  and  now  the  moment  approaches 
when  each  of  us.  having  weighed  all  the 
factors  in  the  balance,  must  cast  his 
vote  for  or  against  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

For  me,  the  decision  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  I  share  the  desire  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  prevent  or  restrict  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  treaty,  as  it  is  now  drafted,  has 
posed  a  dilemma  for  me  because,  while  I 
believe  in  the  principle  and  purpose  to 
which  the  treaty  itself  is  directed.  I  fear 
that  the  treaty  suffers  from  serious  weak- 
nesses which  will  impair  its  ability  to 
achieve  its  stated  purpose. 

I  have  sought  to  call  these  weaknesses 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
suggest  certain  imderstandings  which 
would  help  to  overcome  these  weak- 
nesses, at  least  in  part. 

My  dilemma  has  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  reject 
all  understandings,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  tamper 
in  any  way  with  the  wording  of  the  res- 
olution of  ratification. 

Among  other  things,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  inspection  provisions  of  the  treaty 


are  ambiguous  and  grossly  inadequate. 
And  I  am  constrained  to  note  that  al- 
though I  spelled  out  the  -weaknesses  of 
the  inspection  provisions  in  great  detail, 
not  a  single  Senator  took  issue  with  my 
critique  or  sought  to  reassure  me  that  the 
inspection  provisions  would  turn  out  to 
be  adequate. 

I  have  the  impression  that  even  the 
most  ardent  defenders  of  the  treaty 
agree  with  me  on  this  score,  even  though 
they  themselves  may  not  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  in  the  course  of  the  current 
debate. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  is  ample  rea- 
son for  fearing  that  certain  nations, 
having  used  the  treaty  to  acquire  a  nu- 
clear capability  for  themselves,  may  then 
proceed  to  develop  clandestine  facilities 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  and  finally, 
at  the  appropriate  moment,  may  contrive 
some  excuse  to  invoke  the  90-day  with- 
drawal clause. 

Because  I  wanted  some  expert  opin- 
ions on  certain  implications  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  I  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  three  of  the  top  nuclear 
experts  in  the  country :  Dr.  Edward  Tel- 
ler, whose  name  is  known  to  all  of  us: 
Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  head  of  the  Weapons 
Division  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratories: 
and  Dr,  John  Wheeler,  recent  president 
of  the  American  Physical  Society,  co- 
author with  Niels  Bohr  of  the  original 
paper  on  the  mechanism  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion, and  last  year's  recipient  of  the 
Fermi  award  for  nuclear  physics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  the  replies  I  received  from  the 
three  scientists  I  have  named. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibits  1.  2,  and  3.) 
Mr.  DODD.  Dr.  Teller,  Dr.  Wheeler 
and  Dr.  Agnew  did  not  agree  on  all 
points.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing  if  they  did.  But 
there  is  one  {xiint  on  which  they  seem 
to  be  generally  agreed  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
because  I  do  think  it  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  treaty. 

Until  I  had  received  these  replies,  I 
had  been  under  the  impression,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  impression  was  shared 
by  99.9  percent  of  informed  laymen,  that 
reactor-grade  plutonium  could  not  be 
used  for  weapons  purposes  without  put- 
ting it  through  a  complicated  and  fairly 
costly  refining  process.  But  from  the 
three  answers  I  have  received,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  a  refining  process  is  not 
essential. 

For  example.  Dr.  Agnew  says  in  his 
reply  to  my  first  question: 

Reactor-grade  plutonium  is  superior  to  en- 
rlclied  uranium  for  many  weapons  applica- 
tions. Consequently.  If  one  has  what  you  call 
•peaceful  nuclear  materials"  which  I  infer 
to  mean  reactor  grade  plutonium.  there  is 
no  need  to  convert  to  weapons  grade  plu- 
tonium in  order  to  produce  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. 

Dr.  Teller  in  his  own  answer  to  the 
same  question  says  that  the  distinction 
between  peaceful  and  military  materials 
"has  been  mistakenly  overemphasized." 

As  for  the  problem  of  building  a  clan- 
destine facility  for  refining  weapons- 
grade  materials,  I  call  attention  to  Dr. 
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Wheelers  sUtement  that  a  number  of 
countries  will  be  able  to  Hnd  a  simple 
and  Inexpensive  way  to  convert  peace- 
ful nuclear  materials  into  weapona- 
Krade  plutonium 

I  hope  that  my  colleaKues  will  And  the 
time  to  read  the  replies  I  have  received 
from  these  three  outstandlnst  scientists. 
The  weaknesses  to  which  I  have 
pointed  are  not  the  fault  of  President 
Nixon  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  some  of  his  key  ad- 
visers are  acutely  aware  of  these  weak- 
nesses But  President  Nixon  inherited  a 
treaty  which  either  had  to  be  approved 
as  It  was  signed  last  July  1  or  else  had 
to  be  repudiated 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  President  Nixon  took  the  only 
course  open  to  him  by  acceptlni?  the 
treaty  which  he  had  inherited  with  its 
virtues  and  its  weaknesses,  and  asking 
for  its  ratification 

I  believe  that  there  Is  no  one  who 
understands  better  than  President 
NjxontJtje  need  for  reviving  or  seeking 
ta  teeji.open  the  .so-called  NATO  or 
European  option  And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  led  to  support  the 
treaty,  despite  its  weaknesses 

I  have  done  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
duty  in  pointing  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  to  the  perils 
that  may  be  generated  by  it 

With  grave  misgivings  and  many  res- 
ervations I  shall  now  cast  my  vote  for  it, 
because  I  do  believe  m  the  principle  of 
nonproliferation  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  my  misgivings  will  prove  unfounded, 
and  that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
will  prove  to  be  an  important  step  along 
the  difficult  load  to  arms  control  and 
peace 

Exhibit   1 
qvestiuns 
Fr'm    S«naMr  Thomaa  J  Dodd 
T  ;    Dr  Edward  Teller 
Re    Vunproilferatlon  Treaty 

1  Qu»»tlon  How  difficult  would  it  be  for 
nuclear  have-not  natkins  once  they  ^.re  pro- 
v'ded  with  nuclear  fu-Ultles  under  the  terms 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  i.se  'hese 
facilities  :o  ifive  themselves  a  nuclear  mili- 
tary capahiUty  ^ 

.■\nswer  The  bottleneck  In  producing  fis- 
sion bombs  ;8  the  availability  of  an  ipproprl- 
I'e  quant. tv  of  U235  or  Pii239  Powerful 
nuclear  reactors   having  a   thermal  power  of 


niAka    this    techooloffy    «eceaalbl«    to    amAll 

■oun'r.en'' 

Answer  rhi&  technology  is  neuther  simple 
ri.T  inexpensive  On  the  other  liand,  a  saarp 
illstinctlon  between  reactor-grade  plutonium 
and  weapons-grade  plutonium  Is  not  valid 
This  fllstinctlon  has  been  mistakenly  over- 
emphasized even  during  dls<-usalon  of  the 
Baruch  plan  It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe 
that  the  compiisitlon  of  plutonium  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  misuse  of  reactor 
prtKlucts   in   making   nuclear  explosives 

1  bi  Question  Is  It  accurate  that  the  so- 
called  centrifuge  process  for  the  pniductlon 
of  weapons  grade  plutonium  can  be  accom- 
mixlated  In  facilities  (»mpact  enough  to  lend 
themseUes  to  easy  concealment' 

Answer  According  to  the  authoritative 
statement  of  Chairman  .Seaborg.  the  centri- 
fuge prix-e«»  lends  itself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  clandestine  plants  However  even 
If  the  oentrlf\ige  is  employed,  production  of 
so-called  weapons-grade  plutonium  remains 
dlfficuU  and  expensive  .As  pointed  out  In  the 
previous  answer  production  of  such  mate- 
rial Is  not  essential 

I'Ci  Question  How  effective  would  the 
IAEA  Inspecting  prrx-edures  tie  In  prevent- 
ing the  diversion  of  materials  for  military 
purpt«e«  by  governments  bent  on  circum- 
venting the  Treaty' 

Answer  An  economically  eflectlve  nuclear 
.-eactor  must  have  at  least  a  thermal  pow- 
er of  1,000  megawatts  Such  a  reactor  would 
produce  approximately  300  kg  of  plutonium 
per  year  iiid  If  lU'l  of  this  amount  should 
be  diverted  this  will  suffice  to  produce  sev- 
eral nuclear  explosives  By  the  best  possible 
inspection  procedures,  diversion  of  material 
might  be  decreased  Ui  a  couple  of  percent 
Even  in  this  c.ise  the  poBslbUlty  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  explosives  In  a  short  time  is 
not  eliminated  One  should  further  remem- 
ber that  cheap  nuclear  power  would  make 
It  desirable  to  establish  a  power  equivalent 
to  100  .such  plants  m  countries  like  Japan 
and  Germany  in  the  next  decade  or  two.  and 
26  such  plants  in  countries  like  India  or 
.Spam  I  These  rtRures  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  demands  for  nuclear  electric 
power  equivalent  to  the  presently  InsUiled 
total  electric  power  will  arise  in  each  coun- 
try t>efore  the  year  1980  i 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  even  the  best 
possible  IAEA  Inspection  ■All!  not  eliminate 
the  jKiasibiUty  of  circumventing  the  Treaty 
in  a  secret  manner  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  a  diversion  of  several  percent  of  the 
plutonium  will  pro\e  ptieslble  If  the  Treaty 
is  mtined.  It  mav  be  esseiuui  to  announce 
our  intention  to  revise  our  stand  at  the  end 
If  the  18-month  period,  at  which  time  we 
should  know  whether  the  Inspection  proce- 
dures are  meaningful 

Question       Do    you     believe    that     this 


available  This  difficulty  can  most  probably 
be  jvercome  by  a  determined  effort  in  two  or 
four  years  Prirthermore  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  chemical  planu  .applicable 
to  separation  of  plutonium  will  be  estab- 
lished 

While  It  la  generally  believed  that  the 
secrecy  erected  ardXind  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology will  impede  development  In  have-not 
nations,  there  Is  good  evidence  which  shows 
that  this  18  not  the  case  None  of  the  present 
five  nuclear  nations  had  difficulty  on  this 
score  and  studies  performed  by  uninformed 
individuals  for  the  purpose    jf  verifying   the 


weapons  to  nuclear  have-not  nations' 

-Answer  In  view  of  the  answers  given  to 
the  previous  questions.  I  believe  that  pro- 
liferation will  be  prevented  only  in  case  of 
countries  which  do  not  desire  to  circum- 
vent the  Treaty  Therefore,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Prealy  will  be  effective 
reduces  to  a  problem  of  psychology,  rather 
than  technology  It  should  furthermore  be 
remembered  that  in  case  of  detected  viola- 
tion by  i-iie  or  two  nations,  other  nations 
may  feel  Justified  in  taking  open  possession 
of  the  Whole  plutonium  stock  which  resides 
n    their    functioning   reactors     In   this   case, 


efficacy  of  secrecy  have  shown  that  essentially      rapid    proUfer.itlon    will 


Correct  solutions  on  paper  will  be  jbtalned 
by  capable  individuals  m  a  rapid  and  reliable 
manner  Secrecy  may  provide  somewhat 
greater  protection  In  connection  with  the 
development  of  thermonuclear  explosives 

lia)  Question  Is  the  supplementary 
technology  necessary  to  convert  peaceful 
nuclear  materials  into  we.dpons-grade  plu- 
tonium.   simple   and    inexpensive   enough    to 


<  Question  Is  u  technically  possible  to 
distinguish  between  offensive  and  defensive 
n.ileir  we.ipons  ;i:,d.  If  so,  would  It  be  pos- 
sible 'o  build  defensive  weaoons  which  could 
not  then  be  employed  for  offensi\e  purposes? 

Answer  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  tech- 
nical distinction  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  per  ae  It  is.  how- 
ever,  equally    obvious    that   one   can   distin- 


guish between  weapons  systems  deployed  in 
.in  offensive  and  defensive  manner  The  antl- 
ballisllc  missile  system  Is  an  example  for 
the  latter  It  is  not  proven,  but  In  my  opinion 
likely,  that  one  can  develop  appropriate  elec- 
tromechanlcal  devices  which  together  witii 
effective  Inspection  procedures  will  provide 
substantive  assurance  agalnat  the  offensive 
use  of  any  weapons  systems  which  Is  defen- 
sively deployed  and  which  Is  safeguarded  in 
an  appropriate  manner  Such  developments 
could  be  most  significant  in  allowing  peace- 
ftil  nations  ut  defend  themselves,  and  would 
thereby  decrease  the  Incentive  toward  de- 
ployment of  offensive  systems 

In  case  the  TVeaty  Is  ratified.  It  would  seem 
highly  desirable  explicitly  to  encourage  the 
deployment  of  defensive  systems,  and  In  case 
that  appropriate  safeguards  become  avail- 
able, to  exempt  such  defensive  systems  from 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

4  Question  Do  you  believe  that  this 
TVeaty  Is  in  the  overall  military  and  political 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  frpp 
world? 

Answer  To  limit  proliferation  would  be  in 
our  interest  It  Is.  however,  not  clear  whether 
the  Treaty  accomplishes  such  limitation  By 
providing  .ild  toward  the  development  of  biir 
reactors,  and  by  prohibiting  defensive  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Treaty  may 
even  help  to  create  the  means  and  the  m- 
centlves  for  rapid  proliferation  of  offensive 
weapons 

5.  Question:  In  the  latter  part  of  1969  it 
wa«  announced  that  Moscow  had  installed  a 
nuclear  reactor  In  Cuba.  On  January  3  of 
this  year  Havana  radio  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Moscow-Havana  nuclear  pact 
Under  this  Treaty,  according  to  a  broadcast 
statement  by  Dr.  Antonio  Nune«-Jlminez, 
President  of  the  Cuban  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  Soviet  Union  obligated  Itself  to  provide 
equipment  and  scientific  material,  as  well  ,.s 
Soviet  scientific  personnel  and  training  in  nu- 
clear technology  for  Cuban  engineers  und 
scientists  Mr.  Jlmlnez  said  that  there  were 
231  top  Russian  scientists  now  serving  m 
Cuba,  with  222  more  due  to  arrive  .  In  your 
opinion,  does  the  prospect  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Cuban  nuclear  capability  which 
Is  almost  cerUln  to  result  from  this  Treatv, 
pose  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  And  if  there  is  a  danger,  is 
It  a  danger  that  relates  to  the  next  few  vears 
or  Is  It  several  decades  removed? 

.Ajiswer  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  developing  a  nuclear  capability  in  the 
next  few  yeairs  If  they  are  helped  to  do  so 
by  the  Russians.  Such  a  development  would 
certainly  prove  a  serious  danger  to  our  .'.e- 
curlty  In  considering  the  question  whether 
or  not  such  a  development  will  occur,  one 
may  remember  that  In  the  case  of  China. 
Russia  first  provided  help  then  withdrew 
the  help.  The  Chinese,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded to  perfect  nuclear  weapons,  although 
this  development  was  somewhat  delayed  On 
a  purely  technical  basis  It  Is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  predict  what  decisions  Moscow 
will  make  and  whether  or  not  effective  help 
for  the  development  of  a  nuclear  capability 
win  be  given. 


Exhibit  2 
Univxhstty  or  Caufornia. 

Los  Alamos  ScitNTinc  Laboratory. 
Los  Alajnos.  N    Mez  .   March    7.   1969. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Dodd  Reference  your  :etter 
of  March  4.  1969  with  regard  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  My  answers  to  yjur 
questions  follow: 

1.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
the  facilities  provided  It  should  be  obvious 
that  any  assistance  will  make  such  endeavor 
on  their  part  easier. 

lai  TTila  Is  not  a  very  good  question.  Re- 
actor grade  plutonium  Is  superior  to  en- 
riched uranium  for  many  weapons  applica- 
tions. Consequently  If  one  has  what  you  call 
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"peaceful  nuclear  materials"  which  I  infer 
to  mean  reactor  grade  plutonium,  there  Is 
no  need  to  convert  to  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonium in  order  to  produce  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

Ibi  I  t>elleve  this  Is  correct,  especially  If 
very  large  outputs  are  not  required. 

(c)  This  depends  entirely  on  the  proce- 
dures which  are  yet  to  be  defined.  I  lielleve 
techniques  t>elng  developyed  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  would  make 
diversion  extremely  difficult  If  we  were  to 
write  the  rules  and  were  given  a  free  hand 
to  enforce  them. 

2  I  don't  believe  It  will  have  any  effect. 
Those  countries  that  want  to  develop  weap- 
ons will.  Those  that  wouldn't  have  anyway 
will  attempt  to  get  their  "pound  of  flesh" 
from  us  for  getting  them  to  sign.  I  do  not 
believe  the  treaty  will  encouraige  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  to  nuclear  have- 
not  nations. 

3.  The  warhead  components  of  defensive 
and  offensive  weapons  are  very  similar.  The 
difference  lies  In  the  mode  of  employment, 
1  e ,  range,  accuracy,  delivery  means.  Most 
defensive  weapons  weapons  could  be  used  In 
.1  tactical  offensive  role.  Since  we  are  con- 
templating a  defensive  warhead  In  the 
megaton  region  (Spartan)  even  yield  Is  no 
criterion  to  separate  defensive  and  offensive 
weaiK>ns.  Hercules,  an  existing  air  defense 
weapon  system,  has  an  excellent  ground-to- 
ground  capability  and  at  one  time  was  a 
mobile  system  I  suspect  that  just  having  a 
defensive  nuclear  weapon  system  would  re- 
sult In  military  planners  considering  how 
It  could  be  used  in  an  offensive  role.  Here 
■igaln  the  point  should  be  made  that  the 
technology,  yield,  and  physical  size,  is  really 
indistinguishable  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive warheads.  The  difference  lies  pri- 
marily In  their  application. 

4  1  don't  know.  I  can  argue  It  either  way. 
If  we  and  the  Russians  were  the  only  "have" 
countries  then  clearly  it  wovUd  be.  But  we 
uren't  If  any  other  "have"  countries  such  as 
Russia,  China,  Prance,  and  England,  wanted 
to  get  us  into  trouble  with  Russia  or  China 
they  could  conceivably  blame  an  Incident  on 
us  or  In  times  of  tension  create  something 
that  might  escalate.  On  the  other  band,  if 
rill  nations  had  nuclear  weapons  they  might 
not  be  so  willing  to  get  engaged  In  conven- 
tional wars  but  cletu'ly  they  could  cause  a 
lot  of  mischief.  We  have  become  so  obsessed 
with  the  fears  of  a  nuclear  war  that  we  seem 
quite  willing  to  engage  in  a  conventional  war 
of  any  magnitude.  I  personally  would  prefer 
to  ban  conventional  weapons  exchange  and 
push  for  conventional  disarmament  before 
we  attempt  nuclear  disarmament.  Peace  can 
lie  preserved  with  nuclear  weapons.  It  can- 
not be  preserved  with  conventional  weap- 
ons because  the  diplomat  believes  that  only 
the  military  get  killed  In  a  conventional  war. 
In  a  nuclear  war  the  diplomat  also  Is  vulner- 
iible 

If  we  coerce  Germany  to  sign.  It  could.  In 
■he  long  run.  have  some  very  serious  implica- 
tion for  NATO.  If  they  sign  voluntarily  fine. 
The  treaty  In  no  way  appears  to  affect  the 
present  arrangement  we  have  with  NATO  and 
our  nuclear  weapons  so  I  don't  believe  we  can 
really  be  against  It. 

Since  you  clearly  have  to  vote  Yes  or  No 
nnd  can't  vote  "That  Dep>ends"  I  would  sup- 
port a  Yes  vote. 

I  do  believe  that  there  should  have  been  a 
fifth  safeguard  on  the  limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  which  would  have  required  a  review 
every  couple  of  years  to  determine  if  the  po- 
litical advantages  which  we  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  the  treaty  outweighed  a  technical 
disadvantage  which  we  knew  would  exist.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  what  sort  of  review  should 
be  provided  for  In  this  treaty  but  there 
should  be  one  and  also  if  possible  some  sort 
of  penalty  for  violators,  but  this  seems  to 
be  Impossible  In  todays  civilized  world. 

5.  I  don't  believe  that  a  nuclear  buildup 
In  Cut>a  could  pose  a  serious  danger  to  the 


security  of  the  U.S.  However,  It  would  cer- 
tainly create  chaos  with  regard  to  our  rela- 
tionships to  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  and  Mexico  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  each  other.  Cuba,  like  England, 
is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  a  nuclear 
era  simply  because  of  its  very  limited  land 
mass. 

Of  necessity   I  have  made  my   comments 
very  brief  so  that  I  could  cjomply  with  your 
request  for  a  rapid  response.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  service  please  call  up)on  me 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Agnew. 
Weapons  Dwision  Leader 

ExHiBrr  3 
Phinceton     UNiVERsrrY,      Palmer 
Physical    Laboratory,    Depart- 
ment OF  Physics. 

Princeton,  N. J.,  March  12, 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DEAa  Senator  Dodd:  You  raise  Impor- 
tant questions  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  will 
answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  However,  I 
must  point  out  that  my  background  is  lim- 
ited to  the  physics  of  fission,  the  design  of 
plutonium  production  reactors,  the  design  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons,  and  Includes 
only  a  limited  background  In  the  field  of 
chemical  processing. 

1(a).  Is  the  supplementary  technology 
necessary  to  convert  peaceful  nuclear  mate- 
rials Into  weapons-grade  plutonium,  simple 
and  inexpensive  enough  to  make  this  tech- 
nology accessible  to  small  countries? 

Answer:  Predetonatlon  of  plutonium  Is  the 
concern  here.  Purification  is  one  answer.  Past 
implosion,  before  predetonatlon  can  cause 
trouble.  Is  another  answer.  The  combination 
of  the  two  techniques  Is  a  third  answer.  India, 
Israel,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  in  my  opin- 
ion, all  possess  the  necessary  number  of  peo- 
ple with  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge 
and  ability.  All  four  countries,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  find  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  to 
convert  peaceful  nuclear  materials  into  weap- 
ons-grade plutonium. 

Kb).  Is  It  accurate  that  the  so-called  cen- 
trifuge process  for  the  production  of  weap- 
ons-grade U-235  can  be  accommodated  In  fa- 
cilities compact  enough  to  lend  themselves  to 
easy  concealment? 

Answer:  The  centrifuge  process  in  my  opin- 
ion is  superior  to  the  diffusion  process  and 
the  process  of  production  of  fissile  material 
in  a  pile.  It  is  superior  because  it  lends  it- 
self to  easy  concealment  Even  more  impor- 
tant, both  for  us  and  for  others,  in  my  view, 
is  this,  that  the  centrifuge  process  lends 
itself  to  operation  in  a  blast  shelter. 

1(c).  How  effective  would  the  IAEA  In- 
ppection  procedures  be  in  preventing  the  di- 
version of  materials  for  military  purposes  by 
governments  bent  on  circumventing  the 
Treaty? 

Answer:  In  connection  with  my  past  serv- 
ice on  the  U.  S.  A.  E.  C.  Reactor  Safeguard 
Committee,  I  and  a  few  other  colleagues  have 
given  very  special  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  sabotage  and  of  conducting  operations 
that  are  illicit  by  all  the  rule  boolts.  I  have 
been  Impressed  and  dismayed  at  how  many 
ways  one  can  dream  up  to  do  extremely  dan- 
gerous things  without  much  chance  of  get- 
ting caught.  These  studies  referred  to  opera- 
tions where  one  had  to  assume  that  every- 
body around  the  plant  is  an  enemy  of  the 
saboteur.  When  one  can  assume  that  every- 
body around  is  a  friend  or  even  that  90 '"^ 
cf  those  around  are  friends,  as  I  can  well 
imagine  to  be  the  case,  when  concerned  men 
in  a  small  country  want  to  divert  materials 
to  military  purposes,  I  believe  the  opportu- 
nities are  Infinitely  greater  and  the  dangers — 
to  the  man! — are  Infinitely  less. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  this  Treaty  will 
really  serve  to  prevent  the  proliferation   of 


nuclear  weapons?  Or  do  you  believe  that  the 
Treaty  may  wind  up  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  to  nuclear 
have-not  nations? 

Answer:  A  meeting  of  bishops  in  Paris  out- 
lawed the  crossbow,  but  the  crossbow 
spread.  What  could  be  more  immoral,  they 
said,  than  a  bolt  whiih  files  out  of  the  sky 
to  kill  one  without  the  opportunity  even  to 
see  his  assailant?  They  ruled  that  anyone 
captured  in  war  with  a  crossbow  In  his  hand 
should  be  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
prisoner  and  be  put  to  death.  The  history 
of  later  ages  Is  rich  with  agreements  between 
power  and  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
gunpowder  from  similar  reasons  of  morality. 
Gunpowder  spread.  Nothing  could  be  better 
calculated,  In  my  opinion,  to  encourage  the 
small  nations  to  enter  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  hopeless  race  than  to  freeze  technology 
at  Its  present  level. 

3.  Is  it  technically  possible  to  distinguish 
between  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons?  In  your  opinion,  would  open  ac- 
cess to  defensive  weapons  on  the  part  of  the 
have-not  nations  Increase  or  decrease  the 
pressure  to  acquire  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

Answer:  l  do  not  know  of  any  device  more 
definitely  In  the  category  of  defense  than  a 
nuclear  bomb  planted  in  a  Turkish  mountain 
pass  to  block  the  way  from  the  Soviet  Union 
There  is  no  one  whose  word  I  would  sooner 
trust  than  that  of  the  Turkish  leaders  well 
known  to  me.  But  If  it  ever  became  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  Turkey  as  a  nation  to  con- 
vert that  nuclear  mine  to  a  deliverable 
weapon,  Turkey  can  in  my  opinion  put  to- 
gether a  group  with  the  drive  and  energy 
and  ability  to  convert  that  device  into  a  de- 
liverable bomb,  I  have  followed  over  the  years 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  maker  of  locks  and  the  picker  of 
locks,  the  maker  of  guns  and  the  maker  of 
armor,  the  maker  of  codes  and  the  breaker 
of  codes.  No  more  in  this  case  than  in  those 
cases  do  I  see  the  possibility  of  stopping  a 
clever  group  of  men  from  making  a  deliver- 
able bomb  out  of  the  defensive  device.  I  see 
no  clear  way  to  distinguish  between  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons.  Aware  as  I 
am  of  the  people  and  pressures  In  two  coun- 
tries that  would  force  those  countries  to 
start  making  nuclear  weapwns,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  means  better  calculated  to  help  them 
realize  their  dream  than  to  put  Into  their 
hands  "defensive"  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  this  Treaty  is  in  the 
over-all  military  and  political  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world? 

Answer:  I  know  of  no  better  answer  to  this 
question  than  the  eloquent  statement  of  the 
great  lawyer  and  leader,  the  late  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  he  recom- 
mended against  ratification  of  the  Hague 
Convention  against  poison  gas  warfare  His 
reasoning  was  simple.  The  responsible  nation 
that  signs  will  adhere  to  the  convention  The 
warmaker  will  not.  Moreover,  he  reasoned,  no 
nation  whatever  its  standards  can  be  expected 
to  refrain  from  using  a  decisive  weapon  at  a 
moment  when  Its  own  future  existence  as  a 
nation  is  at  stake.  The  United  States  agreed 
with  his  reasoning  and  rejected  the  conven- 
tion. I  cannot  think  of  any  move  better 
calculated  to  give  the  secret  police  states  an 
advantage  over  the  democracies  than  to  ratify 
this  'nonproliferation  treaty", 

5  In  the  latter  part  of  1968  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Moscow  had  installed  a  nu- 
clear reactor  in  Cuba  On  January  9  of  this 
year  Havana  radio  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a  Moscow-Havana  nuclear  pact.  Under 
this  Treaty,  according  to  a  broadcast  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Antonio  Nunez-Jiminez,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Soviet  Union  obligated  Itself  to  provide  equip- 
ment and  scientific  material,  as  well  as  So- 
viet scientific  personnel  and  training  in  nu- 
clear   technology    for    Cuban    engineers    and 
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actentlata  Mr  JImlnez  said  that  Uiere  were 
231  top  RussUn  scienilsta  now  serving  In 
Cuba,   with   333   more  due   to  arrive  In 

your  opinion,  does  the  prospect  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Cuban  nuclear  capability  which 
is  almo6t  certain  to  result  from  this  Treaty 
p  »e  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  And  if  there  is  a  danger,  U  It 
a  danger  that  relates  to  the  next  few  years  or 
IS  It  several  decades  removed? 

Answer  I  am  not  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility that  Taiwan  might  build  a  weapons- 
and-mlaslles  system,  with  or  without  Ameri- 
can aid.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility that  Cuba  might  buUd  a  weapons-and- 
mlssiles  system  with  or  without  Soviet  aid  I 
am  very  much  worried  about  the  possibilities 
quickly  to  Introduce  the  existing  Soviet 
weapons-and-mlssUes  system  in  Cuba  The 
time  scale  for  my  worry  is  not  decades  or 
years,  but  months  With  a  few  hundred  key 
technicians  of  the  rl<ht  kind  jn  the  right 
spot,  with  the  right  directives  it  is  a  matter 
on.y  of  a  limited  number  of  mun:hs.  In  my 
opinion,  before  a  dlsmaylntc  destructive  power 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  United 
States  from  close  quarters 

I  appreciate  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
being  asked  to  contribute  on  this  topic, 

fitucerely  yours, 

•-■  John  AkCKUAU]  Wheeur 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
weeic  I  voiced  support  for  the  treaty  At 
that  time  I  suKKested  that  it  was  not 
quite  as  dramatic  an  advance  as  some 
seemed  to  suggest,  though  it  was  desir- 
able to  ratify,  and  that  rejection  would 
have  senous  adverse  consequences 

Two  rather  short  but  Interestmg  and 
conflicting  views  were  published  in  the 
March  14  issue  of  Commonweal  One  was 
written  by  Betty  PUJtington.  the  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  Paciflca  radio. 
WBAI,  The  other  article  is  wntten  by 
Peter  Stemfels,  an  associate  editor  of 
Commonweal 

I  suggest  the.se  views  would  be  ap- 
propriate as  we  approach  the  vote  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows 

NONPauLIFERATION       TWO    VHWS 
DtSAEMING    BCT    NOT    DISAHMING 

By  Betty  Pliklngton  i 
When  Washington  at  long  :a»t  ratifies  the 
Treaty  on  the  NonproUferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  Americans  m  genera;  will  probably 
share  i  common  illusion  that  the  United 
States  ha^  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
she  not  only  preaches  disarmament  in  the 
ippropnate  forums  but  practices  it  through 
binding  international  commitments 

There  is,  unhappily  not  one  ounce  of 
«*:tua!  disarmament  In  the  package  There  la 
no  demand  fcr  the  destruction  or  freeze  or 
cutback  of  those  nuclear  i  or  other  i  arras  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  nve  nuclear 
p<jwers— China,  Prance  and  the  United  King- 
dom, but  mure  especially  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  cardinal  .'ramers  ami 
movers   of   the   treaty 

Moretiver  of  some  eight  or  ten  measures 
regarded  as  providing  a  proper  linkage  with 
the  treaty  none  ha*  received  serious  atten- 
tion Indeed  even  tis  early  as  October  20 
1966  Arthur  Goldberg  speaking  m  the  UN's 
First  Committee,  had  warned  against  en- 
cumbering I  the  I  negotlauuns  by  any 
attempt  to  link  it  |  the  treaty  I  to  additional 
disarmament  |  '  |     measures  •     One    of     those 

■  Betty  Pliklngton  is  the  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  Paciflca  Radio,  WBAI 
Peter  Stemfels  is  an  associate  edltcr  of  Com- 
monweal 


measures  a  prohibition  of  the  development 
>r  deployment  .5f  antl-balUstlc  missiles,  now 
appears  to  have  been  ojienly  defied  by  the 
Pentagon  disclosure  that  the  qu«^«rtlon  Is 
less  one  of     whether"   than     where   ' 

The  Senate  debates  ratxficatton 
Senator  J  William  Fulbrtght  on  the  flrst 
day  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Hearings  on  the  treaty,  confronted  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  Rogers  with  the  Inherent  con- 
tradiction between  Article  VI  i  the  under- 
taking to  pursue  negotiations  In  g<K)d 
faith  relating   to  nuclear   disarma- 

ment I  and  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 

The  Secretary  not  only  disagreed  but  refused 
to  say  Yes  when  the  Senator  asked.  If  this 
Is  ratified  you  might  t>e  more  persuaded  to 
drop  the  ABM  '  '  There  Is  one  potential  plus 
facuir  here  By  reiteration  of  that  contradic- 
tion the  committee  hearings  have  fortified 
Senate  oppo«Ulon  to  the  .■VBM  and  If  the 
Sentinel  is  in  tact  defeated,  the  treaty  can 
claim-  credit 

The  treaty  s  second  sin  of  omission—  Its 
failure  to  oblige  the  nuclears  to  offer  the 
non-nuclears  guarantees  against  nuclear  at- 
tack was  like  the  first,  no  accident  On 
August  24  lt»67  Ambassador  William  C 
F>jster  iUS.  speaking  before  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  had 
termed  the  security  of  the  non-nuclears  a 
matter  which  because  of  its  complexity 
and  the  divergent  Interests  involved,  cannot 
be  dealt  with  in  the  treaty  Itself  ' 

U  S  resol-utxon 
In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  to 
this  incredible  void,  the  two  superpowers 
moved  through  the  Security  Council  a  res- 
olution to  accompany"  the  treaty  It  is. 
however  virtually  worthless  since  Its  eflec- 
tUeness  demands  unanimity  among  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Council,  some- 
thing that  is  most  unlikely -historically  so 
proven  when  tensions  are  at  the  threat- to- 
the-peace-of-the-world  level 

W.'iat    the    treaty    does    not    do    Is    all    too 
clear   What  It  does  do  is  not 

There  are.  Indeed,  two  articles  concerned 
with  making  nuclear  energj-  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses more  available  to  the  non-nuclears 
But  the  main  thrust  of  the  document  Is  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  of  Its  eleven  articles 
nuclear  powers  undertake  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  explosive  devices  or  the  control  over 
such  to  any  recipient  whatsoever"  and  not 
to  "assist,  encourage,  or  induce"  a  non- 
nuclear  to  manufacture  Lir  acquire  the  same: 
and  non-nuclears,  for  their  part,  undertake 
not  to  receive,  manufacture  or  acquire  such 
devices 

The  no-transfer  obligation  assumed  by  the 
nuclears  had  Ita  origin  In  the  gulf  dividing 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  early  stages  of  their  negotiations  on  the 
treaty  The  SoMet  Union  feared  that  West 
Germany  by  either  a  multilateral  Western 
nuclear  defense  force  or  a  political  union, 
would  get  access  to  nuclear  weapons  In  fact. 
this  central  issue  Is  still  unresolved  The 
language  of  the  treaty  .sounds  prohibitive  In 
application  of  this  very  point,  and  yet  the 
United  States  retains  her  view  that  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  Incorpurallng  personnel 
from  one  ur  mure  non-nuclear  states  would 
not  violate  the  treaty  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Soviet  Union  adheres  'm  her  view  that 
It  would 

But  the  potential  hazards  Inherent  In  this 
central  conflict  of  Interpretation  was  not 
enough  to  slow  the  speed  and  fury  of  the 
US  USSR  efforts,  within  the  UN,  to  give  the 
covenant  a  certain  first  round  of  legality  by 
commending  it  via  a  General  .Vssembly 
resolution  ijune  12.  1968,  95  to  4,  with  21 
abstentions  i 

But  why  that  haste^  And  for  that  matter, 
why  the  treaty  at  all,  since  It  addresses  Itself 
only  to  the  threat  or  possibility  of  horizontal 
proliferation  and  not  to  the  frightening 
reality  of  vertical  proliferation  ' 


Privately  the  nuclear  powers  seemed  to 
see  It  as  a  means  of  deterring  a  handful 
of  countries  with  the  capacity  and  or  win 
to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons — India 
Canada,  West  Germany.  Japan.  Israel  and 
others-  from  doing  so.  But  It  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  allegiance  to  an  in- 
equlUble  treaty  Is  going  to  be  less  sacred 
lor  any  of  these  nations  In  a  time  of  crisis 
than  the  concept  of  national  survival. 

Some  of  the  treaty's  most  severe  critics 
therefore,  believe  that  the  superpowers  had 
other  objectives,  such  as:  la)  to  restrict  the 
public  Image  of  the  nuclear  club  to  its  four 
UN  members  ("monopoly  In  perpetuity"  wa.s 
the  phrase  used  by  Kenya's  late  Minister  f 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr  Argwlngs-Kod- 
heki.  and  by  a  broad  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  to  ward  off  any  later  formation  of  a 
sizable  Chinese-directed  nuclear  consortium: 
lb)  by  a  sustained  ballyhoo  over  something 
that  looks  like  disarmament  but  Isn't,  to 
deflect  complaints  directed  against  the  nu- 
clears themselves  for  getting  nowhere  with 
real  disarmament;  and— as  for  the  Why  of  the 
haste-  ici  to  get  a  formulation  nailed  down 
before  the  opposition  had  had  a  chance  to 
exploit  Its  glaring  weaknesses. 

Chances:  Zero 
The  non-nuclears  wanted  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  conference  well  before  being 
obliged  Ui  vote  on  the  Assembly  resolution 
conveying  the  treaty  Heady  corridor  pres- 
sures reduced  their  chances  to  zero  In  fact 
Anibasador  Danlell  of  Tanzania  stated  openly 
I  First  Committee)  that  when  his  delegation 
and  others  expressed  concern  about  the  treaty 
we  were  told  that  the  only  alternative  for 
us  was  to  take  It  or  leave  It  '  We  had  ex- 
pected the  spirit  of  accommodation- 
not  the  bitter  pill  of  blackmail  " 

When  the  non-nuclears  finally  met— in 
Geneva,  more  than  two  months  after  the 
resolution  had  cleared  — the  Issue  was  largelv 
academic  But  they  felt  that  their  idea,-- 
might  exert  some  Influence,  if  only  indirect: . 
once  the  treaty  had  experienced  a  few  trlaLs- 
by-ttre,  especially  in  the  application  of  those 
clauses  designed  to  aid  the  non-nuclears  :;i 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy 

Meantime,  Washington's  long  delay  be- 
tween signature  and  ratification  has  dor.e 
nothing  to  change  the  feeling  of  these  couii- 
tries  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  treaty,  and 
most  of  those  same  states  would,  too,  re- 
main non-nuclear  with  or  without  a  treaty 
The  lineup 
In  all.  88  states  i  Including  East  Germany  i 
have  signed  it  But  only  9  have  to  date  rati- 
fied It.  and  among  these  Canada  is  the  on!y 
near-nuclear  "  Among  the  nuclears,  only  the 
United  Kingdom  has  ratified  It.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  expected  to  act  immediately  after 
the  United  States:  Prance  has  of  now  no  in- 
tention of  even  signing  it:  and  China,  under- 
standably, has  had  no  wish  to  become  a  party 
to  a  treaty  that  was  In  any  way  authenti- 
cated by  an  organization  from  which  she  is 
stiU  barred 

Lyndon  Johnson,  as  President,  speaking 
before  the  General  Assembly  less  than  .ui 
hour  after  the  crucial  resolution  was  adopted 
called  the  treaty  the  "most  important  in- 
ternational agreement  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament since  the  nuclear  age  began  "  But 
what  Lord  Chalfont  had  said  a  year  earlier 
iE:ndc.  Geneva  I  was  decidely  less  Texan  ana 
far  more  relevant  "|I|f  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  Is  not  followed  by  serious  attempts 
amongst  the  nuclear  powers  to  dismantle 
some  of  their  own  vast  nuclear  armory,  then 
the  treaty  will  not  last 

A  Nuclear  Sarajevo 
I  By  Peter  Steinfels ) 
Several  years  ago.  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion, like  Integration  and  Adlai  Stevenson  s 
sense  of  humor,  was  an  unquestioned 
liberal  cause  But  like  other  liberal  causes, 
non-proliferation   has    become  suspect    Ala- 
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stair  Buchan  wrote  in  1966  that  "the  discus- 
sion about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  its  inhibition  or  control  is,  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  earlier  controversies 
about  the  arms  control,  an  argument  about 
the  future  structure  of  authority,  pres- 
tige and  power  in  the  world,"  And  since  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  many  Americans  have  come 
to  doubt  the  "liberal"  vision  of  this  future 
world  structure 

No  surprise  then  that  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  up  for  Senate  ratification,  has 
met  a  resounding  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
left  as  well  as  the  usual  objections  from  the 
right  TTie  treaty  is  very  much  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  US  and  the  USSR  Isecause  it 
helpis  preserve  their  super-power  status.  No 
one  has  ever  concealed  this  fact,  although 
a  few  critics  are  discovering  it  now  as  though 
It  were  evidence  of  horrendous  Machiavelll- 
anlsm.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  the  super-powers  happen  to  coincide  with 
those  of  world  peace  Still,  the  brutal  inter- 
vention of  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Czechoslovakia  does  make  their 
support  for  this  peacemaking  measure  suspi- 
cious, if  not  downright  hypocritical. 

There  are  also  tactical  reasons  for  sniping 
at  the  treaty.  For  example,  Mayday,  in  its 
relentless  harassment  of  the  Establishment, 
recently  revealed  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Interpretation  of  Section  5  of 
the  treaty  would  provide  nuclear  explosive 
services  to  American  firms  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  without  charging  for  taxiiayer- 
suppyorted  research  and  development.  Sena- 
tor F^ilbright  and  others  have  used  the 
treaty's  clause  concerning  nuclear  disarma- 
ment as  a  club  In  their  fight  against  the  Sen- 
tinel antimissile  defense  system. 

More  disturbing,  however,  is  the  possibility 
that  liberals  and  radicals,  like  Dr,  Strange- 
love,  have  simply  "learned  to  live  with  the 
bomb"  The  peace  movement,  of  necessity, 
has  shifted  criticism  from  missiles  and  war- 
heads to  napalm  and  counter-Insurgency. 
The  generation  of  SANE  and  the  Student 
Peace  Movement  Is  succeeded  by  that  of 
Clergy  Concerned  and  SDS.  The  menace  of 
,1  new  arms  race  may  counteract  this  ten- 
dency But  meanwhile  the  assumption  has 
spread  that  a  world  of  many  nuclear  powers 
might  be  as  stable  as  the  bipolar  "balance 
of  terror"  has  lately  appeared  to  be.  Further- 
more, sympathy  for  the  Third  World  or  Gaul- 
Ilst  non-conformism  renders  incredible,  or 
even  ludicrous,  the  implicit  assumption  of 
.some  non-proliferation  advocates  that  only 
Americans  and  Soviets,  of  all  people,  are  ma- 
ture enough  to  hcmdle  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  unless  one  believes  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  Just  too  horrible  and  humans  Just 
too  smart  ever  to  use  them  again — shades  of 
Mr,  Nobel  and  his  hopes  for  dynamite! — the 
possibility  of  proliferation  should  Ise  unnerv- 
ing. The  International  system  would  not  be 
one  of  stable  deterrence  at  all,  but  rather  of 
a  whole  series  of  unstable  arms  races,  over- 
lapping and  feeding  back  In  deadly  patterns. 
An  Indian  bomb  to  deter  Clilna  (and  experts 
have  told  Congress  that  India  could  have  nu- 
clear arms  In  six  months)  might  require  a 
Pakistani  bomb  to  deter  India,  Since  India's 
nuclear  armament  would  be  inferior  to 
China's,  a  nuclear  threat  from  Peking  might 
call  forth  a  nuclear  threat  from  Washington 
'o  cover  New  Delhi,  or  a  border  Incident  might 
lead  the  Indians  into  a  preemptive  strike;  or 
If  Pakistan's  weaponry  were  Inferior  to  In- 
dia's, a  conflict  between  those  two  nations 
might  draw  In  China,  In  turn  drawing  in  the 
US  ,  and  so  on,  Stanley  Hoffman  described 
a  series  of  such  frightening  scenarios  in  the 
American  Assembly's  A  World  of  Nuclear 
Powers? 

The  point  Is  that  various  nations  would 
always  be  passing  through  the  phases  of  non- 
hardened  weapons  or  primitive  delivery  sys- 
tems which  would  either  limit  their  own  de- 
terrence capacities  to  surprise  attacks  on 
first  strikes,  or  which,  on  the  other  hand. 


would  tempt  their  opponents  to  "kill  the 
snake  in  the  egg."  Enormous  sums  would  be 
diverted  from  more  rational  purposes.  The 
desire  of  super-powers  neither  to  be  dragged 
Into  Armageddon  by  their  smaller  partners 
nor  to  abandon  these  partners  to  nuclear 
blackmail  or  destruction  might  Infect  alli- 
ances with  an  intolerably  dangerous  degree 
of  ambiguity.  Then  there  are  the  Increased 
chances  of  Irrational  leadership  or  nuclear 
mishap.  The  world  would  constantly  stand 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  Sarajevo. 

Critical  objective 

None  of  which  proves  that  nuclear  prolif- 
eration can  Indeed  be  halted  at  all.  or  that 
the  present  treaty  is  the  best  instrument  to 
that  end.  It  does  suggest  that  non-prolifera- 
tion remains  a  critical  objective,  and  that 
criticism  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  directed 
toward  making  It  more  effective  rather  than 
exposing  the  admitted  self-interest  of  the 
super-powers. 

In  fact,  the  treaty  is  a  good,  if  modest,  be- 
ginning. The  ambiguity  regarding  regional 
nuclear  armament  is  there,  yes,  and  other 
shortcomings  as  well;  but  that  only  raises 
the  old  question  of  half  a  loaf,  and  all  the 
metaphysical  arguments  attendant  thereon. 
The  whole  loaf  might  link  non-proliferation 
firmly  with  some  concrete  and  substantial 
super-power  disarmament;  It  might  also  give 
a  clear  "no"  to  the  question  of  West  German 
participation  in  a  nuclear  force.  But  the  flrst 
proposal  would  surely  postpone  the  treaty 
past  the  time  when  it  could  be  effective  in 
halting  the  drift  to  proliferation.  The  second 
proposal  risks,  as  does  even  the  present 
treaty,  a  political  reaction  within  West  Ger- 
many by  giving  nationalists  there  a  handy 
issue.  As  for  guarantees  to  non-nuclear  na- 
tions, they  are  highly  delicate  and  highly 
dangerous  matters,  capable  of  transforming 
local  incidents  into  world  disaster. 

The  treaty  could  be  rendered  worthless  or 
even  self-defeating- — If  it  is  not  part  of  an 
over-all  antl-proUferatlor  policy.  (As  a  prec- 
edent, there  is  the  well-intentioned  Eisen- 
hower "atoms-for-peace"  program,  which 
most  experts  now  agree  helped  rather  than 
hindered  proliferation,)  Any  antl-prollfera- 
tlon  ix>licy  must  begin  with  a  U.S. -Soviet 
agreement  to  halt  the  new  arms  race  in  anti- 
missile defense  systems  and  additional  weap- 
ons developments. 

This  could  lead  to  extending  the  test  ban 
to  underground  testing,  a  step  blocked  so  far 
by  the  need  to  test  antimissile  devices.  F\ir- 
ther  measures  might  be  international  inspec- 
tion or  ownership  of  all  diffusion  plants  and 
chemical  separation  plants,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  non-nuclear  zones  t>eginnlng 
with  Latin  America  and  Africa, 

On  the  political  level,  the  emergence  in 
peace-making  efforts  of  a  self-conscious  non- 
nuclear  club  of  nations  like  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  India,  and  Sweden,  which 
would  have  renounced  their  obvious  nuclear 
potential,  might  dissociate  international 
prestige  from  possession  of  nuclear  arms. 

All  claims  to  international  ranking  on  the 
t>asls  of  nuclear  armaments  should  be  aban- 
doned. Finally,  and  more  Immediately,  a  U.S.- 
Soviet understanding  over  the  minimal  se- 
curity needs  of  India  and  Israel  might  allow 
those  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  weapons 
without  leading  to  the  kind  of  unilateral 
and  automatic  nuclear  "guarantee"  that 
could  bring  on  a  fatal  East-West  confronta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing will  come  before  Congress  this  year 
that  is  any  more  important  than  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  before 
us  right  now. 

Somehow,  now,  this  year,  before  it  is 
too  late,  we  must  begin  to  take  the  steps 
that  will  deemphasize  arms  and  de- 
escalate  military  techniques  as  a  means 
of  dealing,  with  our  international  prob- 


lems. I  hope  the  passage  of  this  treaty 
will  be  followed  by  decisions  not  to  de- 
ploy antiballistic  missiles,  by  serious 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  weapons 
systems,  and  by  an  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam — in  whatever  order 
those  things  can  be  accomplished. 

Before  us  now  is  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  world  this  is  going  to  be  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  centur>',  and  per- 
haps whether  there  will  be  another  cen- 
tury for  us  at  all.  We  are  right  up  against 
a  decision  about  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  two  great  armed  camps  perma- 
nently bristling  with  arms  and  waiting 
for  a  nearly  inevitable  explosion. 

The  campaign  for  nuclear  weapons  has 
already  shown  us  what  happens  when 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
take  the  line  of  competition  rather  than 
the  line  of  cooperation.  Once  we  were 
two  nations  with  the  power  to  destroy 
not  only  each  other  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Now,  belatedly,  we  seek  inter- 
national agreement  to  stop  the  world- 
wide deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
With  China  and  France  clearly  in  the 
category  of  nations  with  nuclear  capa- 
bility, and  other  nations  on  the  way  or 
talking  about  getting  on  the  way,  we  are 
finally  seeking  the  route  of  sanity  with 
regard  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
treaty  to  assure  us  it  will  not  be  abro- 
gated. There  is  nothing  in  this  treaty 
to  assure  us  that  every  nation  will  sign 
it.  We  must,  if  we  sign  this  treaty,  de- 
pend on  the  good  faith  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  protect  us  from 
disaster. 

But  what  else  is  there  for  us  to  depend 
upon — whether  we  talk  about  weapons 
systems,  military  restraint  in  the  face 
of  lesser  or  greater  provocation,  reach- 
ing a  settlement  in  Vietnam,  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations  as  a  force  for 
peace — whatever  the  means  of  protect- 
ing ourselves  from  international  disas- 
ter? International  negotiations  and  in- 
ternational agreements — international 
good  faith — are  truly  our  only  means  of 
survival.  For  in  a  world  of  nuclear  pow-er 
and  defensive  alliances,  any  nation  has 
the  capacity  to  destroy  the  world, 
through  provocation  or  intemperate  re- 
sponse to  the  provocation  of  others. 

We,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  and  the  not-so-free 
world,  are  on  the  verge  of  committing 
ourselves  to  policies  about  as  certain  to 
bring  disaster  as  pushing  the  plunger 
on  a  charge  of  dynamite.  Once  that 
plimger  is  pushed,  about  the  only  thing 
that  can  stop  the  explosion  is  a  worn- 
out  battery. 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
offers  us  the  chance  to  step  back,  at  least 
symbolically,  from  the  international 
competition  in  arms,  and  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  do  the  same.  It  will  be 
a  hollow  gesture  if  it  is  not  followed  by 
other  steps  to  dampen  the  arms  race. 
But  anything  else  we  might  do  will  ring 
hollow  as  well,  if  we  do  not  take  the 
opportunity  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  official  and  unofficial  talk  about 
post-Vietnam  "peace  dividend."  Unless 
we  stop  the  arms  race,  there  will  not  be 
a  dividend  at  all.  Tliis  treaty  is  a  \ntal 
step  along  the  way.  if  not  to  peace,  at 
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\etLSt  to  the  promise  of  a  less  warlike  In- 
ternational atmosphere 

Mr  President,  this  treaty  should  not 
merely  be  ratified  It  should  be  ra lifted 
unanimously  I  do  not  expect  that  we 
will  accomplish  that,  but  I  urge  my  fel- 
low Senators  to  join  me  In  this  critical 
step 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  President,  the 
history  of  voluntary  arms  control  among 
nations  has  been  long,  but  with  modest 
achievement  Competition  In  arms  has 
been  the  rule  Limitation,  restriction  and 
reduction  of  arms  have  come  about  only 
as  hard  won  exceptions 

We  recall  that  the  Nuclear  Nonprollf- 
eratlon  Treaty,  the  most  far-reaching 
nuclear  disarmament  document  to  date, 
has  emerged  after  over  7  years  of  labori- 
ous talks  among  nations.  Including  over 
three  years  of  mtensive  Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiation 

In  the  Senate,  the  treaty  has  received 
concentrated  study  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  incisive 
review  on  the  Senate  floor  The  time  has 
now  come  to  make  a  decision 

I  stfdhgly  support  ratification  of  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  I  am  gratified 
that  the  resolutions  and  understandings 
offered  to  the  treaty,  the  net  effect  of 
which  would  have  added  little  to  Its  sub- 
stance while  weakening  its  acceptability 
to  other  nations,  have  been  soundly  de- 
feated 

In  e&sence,  this  treaty  bans  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  It  also  provides  the 
nonnuclear  nations  access  to  the  bene- 
fits of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
pose.s  As  such,  it  is  a  document  with  ad- 
vantages to  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

In  effect,  the  treaty  pre.sents  u-s  with  a 
way  to  minimize  the  prospects  of  nuclear 
war  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Equally 
miportant.  it  involves  a  conception  about 
future  relations  among  nations  and  the 
nature  of  world  stability  The  treaty  en- 
visions cooperation  among  nations  ratlier 
than  vicious  arms  competition  In  these 
important  respects,  the  treaty  advances 
our  national  .security  and  foreign  policy 
interests 

The  treaty  represents  a  consensus 
among  the  signatory  nations  Uiat  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  could  seri- 
ously increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
It  represents  a  consensus  amonK  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  nations  that  there  are 
shared  national  interests  even  amid  great 
differences,  despite  other  conflicting  In- 
terests, there  is  i^round  for  common  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 

Thrtjughaut  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  several 
fundamental   points   have  emerged 

The  treaty  is  presently  weakened  in 
elTectiveness  by  nonsignatories  TTie 
treaty  has  been  rejected  by  nuclear  na- 
tions Prance  and  Communist  China  It 
has  yet  to  be  signed  by  West  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  and  Japan  Nevertheless. 
the  treaty  does  represent  a  major  step 
toward  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  it  is  a  framework  for  co- 
operation among  nations. 

The  treaty  is  In  no  way  to  be  con- 
strued as  establishing  new  commitments 
by  the  Umted  States  to  defend  non- 
nuclear  nations  threatened  by  nuclear 
aggression 
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The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  re- 
duction of  nuclear  armaments  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation; 
rather  it  checks  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nonnuclear  nations 

There  are  many  things  at  stake  In 
our  advice  and  consent  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  At  one  level,  at 
stake  is  the  usefulness  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Eighteen  Nation  IMs- 
armament  Conference — ENDC — m  pro- 
viding a  fonmi  for  international  dis- 
cussion and  action  Clearly  these  fonmis 
are  of  increasing  importance  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world 

At  another  level,  at  stake  Is  the  ad- 
vance already  made  In  expanding  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  weapons  beyond  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Prior 
to  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  focus  was 
on  Soviet  and  American  agreement  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  minimizing  nuclear 
risks  Wf  recall  the  'hot  line,"  the  atmos- 
phere Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the  non- 
milltarlzation  of  outer  space.  Today,  with 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  we  seek 
agreement  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
world 

At  -Still  another  level,  at  stake  is  the 
future  of  general  disarmament  and  the 
likelihood  of  mutual  and  parallel  steps 
in  this  direction  Article  VI  of  the  treaty 
provides  that  each  party  to  the  treaty 
undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  m 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control  " 

Clearly,  there  is  unfinished  disarma- 
ment work  on  nuclear  testing  and  on 
fiualitative  limitations  to  the  escalation 
of  nuclear  arms  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

In  addition,  there  Is  an  area  of  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare — BCW 
While  Wf  talk  of  minimizing  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  devastation,  let  us  be 
reminded  of  the  fear.  paiTlc.  casualty, 
and  death  caused  by  the  toxic  environ- 
ment of  :4aji  used  in  World  War  I  There 
is  presently  growing  concern  over  herbi- 
cidal  chemicals  and  their  use  in  war. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  impact 
that  science  and  technology  can  have  on 
the  battlefield  and  forecasts  the  Insidi- 
ous nature  which  weapons  could  have 
in  future  wars  unless  checked.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  clarification  on  Just 
what  constitutes  biological  and  chemical 
warfare  There  is  the  pressing  need  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  not  only  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  biological  and  chemical 
warfare— BCW— but  also  to  limit  its 
production 

The  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  then,  is 
one  step  in  preventing  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  confrontation  Further  steps 
toward  easing  international  tension  and 
increasing  mutual  trust  are  based  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Interests  we 
hold  in  common  with  other  nations  pro- 
vide a  .sufficient  basis  for  further  cooper- 
ative action 

While  we  speak  of  preventing  the 
.spre«d  of  nuclear  weapons,  nations  of 
the  world  will  not  accede  unless  and  un- 
til their  problems  of  national  security 
are  solved. 


Ratification  of  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty,  then,  must  be  paralleled  with 
increased  efTorts  at  confldence-bulldlng 
among  nations  President  Nixon's  recent 
trip  to  Europe,  his  consultations  with 
the  leadership  of  Western  Ehirope,  his 
willingness  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  missile  talks,  his  expressed  Interest  In 
listening  to  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  a  hopeful  sign  in 
this  confidence-building. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  other  Senators  In  urging 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port and  shall  vote  for  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  on  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  presently  before  us. 

The  arguments  both  pro  and  con 
ratification  have  been  ably  marshaled 
and  presented  to  us  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  By  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  the  committee, 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Pulbright).  has  strongly 
recommended  ratification.  Other  Sena- 
tors of  great  distinction  have  debated 
the  question,  both  in  support  of  and  op- 
position to  the  committee's  reconunenda- 
tion.  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
possible  credit  upon  this  body  and  rein- 
forces its  status  as  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive assembly  in  the  world. 

I  may  say,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
quality  of  this  debate  should  serve  to 
remind  the  Nation — if  indeed  it  needed 
any  reminders  during  this  tragic  era  o! 
our  Vietnam  involvement — that  compe- 
tence on  the  deepest  problems  of  Interna- 
tional politics  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  whether 
we  should  advise  and  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  on  Nonprolifera- 
tlon of  Nuclear  Weapons.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  I  shall  vote  "yea  '  on 
the  absolutely  fundamental  grounds  that 
It  is  in  the  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  Not  even 
the  opponents  of  the  resolution  deny  that 
effective  steps  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  are  indeed  vitally  impor- 
tant to  us  The  only  question  is.  does  thi.s 
treaty  hold  promise  of  being  an  effective 
means  to  that  end?  I  believe  it  does.  Mr 
President,  and  wish  at  this  time  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  one  aspect  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  an  assessment  of  the  treaty  s 
feasibility. 

It  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
query:  Can  we  trust  the  Russians?  Can 
'.ve  trust  them  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  and  not  take  some  sort  of  in- 
sidious advantage  of  our  own  good  faith  ^ 
The  answer  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear.  We  cannot  trust  the  Russians  to 
abide  by  any  agreement,  formal  or  in- 
formal, which  they  believe  to  be  harmful 
to  their  own  interests.  But  neither  can 
we  trust  the  British,  the  French,  the 
Indians,  the  Mexicans,  or  any  other  na- 
tion that  now  exists  or  ever  has  existed 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  a  commitment 
that  they  come  to  regard  as  inimical  to 
their  own  vital  interests.  Nor  indeed.  Mr 
President,  has  the  United  States  ever 
sacrificed    a      vital    Interest    In    order 
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to  fulfill  an  undertaking  that,  becatise 
of  changed  circumstances,  appeared 
threatening  to  us. 

But  we  can  trust  the  Russians — and 
they  us — to  comply  faithfully  with  the 
terms  of  a  mutually  advantageous  agree- 
ment. So  the  judgment  we  have  to  make 
is  whether,  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
shares  with  us  an  interest  In  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  through- 
out the  world.  And  alternatively,  are 
there  circumstances  in  which  the  le«ul- 
ers  of  the  Kremlin  would  perceive  Im- 
iwrtant  advantages  to  themselves  in  pro- 
viding nuclear  arms  to  states  which  do 
not  now  possess  them? 

Again,  the  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions seems  to  me  perfectly  clear.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  in  every 
conceivable  way  that  they,  like  us,  view 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  with  utter 
horror.  On  every  occasion  since  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age  when  confrontation  be- 
tween us  seemed  Imminent,  or  even  pos- 
sible, they  have  joined  with  us  in  de- 
fusing the  crisis.  And  indeed  in  some 
instances — most  notably  the  Berlin  con- 
frontation of  late  1961— the  Russians 
unilaterally  pulled  back  from  a  position 
on  which  their  leaders  had  staked  a  con- 
.Mderable  measure  of  reputation.  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "unilaterally";  they 
themselves  defused  the  very  dangerous 
Berlin  situation  without  the  slightest 
concession  on  our  part.  This  seems  to 
me  a  telling  indication  of  their  profound 
(oncern  to  avoid  nuclear  confrontation. 
And  by  joining  with  us  and  other  signa- 
tory powers  in  limiting  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Soviets  enhance  their 
own  vital  national  interest  in  lessening 
tiie  possibility  that  confrontations  will 
if  imposed  upon  them — or  us— by  cir- 
(iimstances  outside  our  control. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  Soviet 
-^ood  faith  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
.second  question  I  raised:  Could  the  Rus- 
.Mans  gain  some  positive  advantage  by 
.-ecretely  providing  nuclear  arms  to  their 
friends  and  allies?  If  the  weapons  were 
I  \er  to  be  used,  such  an  act  of  madness 
could  come  about  in  only  two  ways:  the 
Soviet-armed  state  could  launch  an  at- 
tack with  Kremlin  permission  or  without 
It  If  the  latter,  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
would  then  be  engulfed  in  a  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe against  its  own  wishes.  If  the 
former,  it  would  suffer  the  same  immeas- 
urable disaste.-  without  having  had 
V  hatever  strategic  advantage  accrues 
t:om  precise  controls  over  the  timing  and 
t.i reeling  of  the  attack. 

For  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  any 
nation  upon  any  nation:  the  nuclear 
superpowers  would  inevitably,  irresistibly 
be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  retalia- 
tion and  counterretallatlon.  Can  we,  for 
example,  envision  the  United  States 
sitting  idly  by  while  Egypt,  say,  launched 
a  nuclear  assault — the  weapwns  supplied 
bv  Russia— against  Israel?  Can  we  en- 
vision the  Soviets  sitting  idly  by  while 
Greece,  say,  lauched  a  nuclear  assault — 

the  weapons  supplied  by  this  country 

a :.:ainst  Bulgaria? 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  situation  Is  en- 
tirely clear:  There  is  absolutely  no  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  this  side  of  Arma- 
geddon, for  either  the  Russians  or  our- 
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selves  to  provide  other  nations  with 
means  of  waging  nuclear  war.  Hence,  to 
Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  is  not  at  all  to  rest 
our  national  security  upon  Soviet  good 
faith,  benevolence,  or  high-mindedness. 
It  is  a  matter,  plainly  and  simply,  of 
recognizing  that  Russian  interests,  like 
ours,  require  their  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  For  them  to  violate 
the  treaty  is  to  place  their  own  vital 
interests  in  jeopardy.  That  is  the  most 
nearly  perfect  guarantee  we  can  have  or 
hope  to  have — that  they  will  abide  by  an 
undertaking  of  this  sort. 

None  of  what  I  have  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  will 
be  definitively  settled  by  our  ratification 
of  this  treaty  or  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
strict  observance  of  its  terms.  We  shall 
still  have  to  live  with  the  fact  of  French 
and  Chinese  refusal  to  become  signa- 
tories and  with  the  expressed  unwilling- 
ness of  other  nations  that  have  the 
technical  capacity  to  become  nuclear 
powers  in  the  near  future.  But  it  is  surely 
no  argument  against  this  or  any  other 
treaty  to  say  that  it  falls'" short  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  a  step — a  large,  useful  step — in 
the  direction  of  a  goal  all  civilized  people 
wish  to  attain — a  world  in  which  the 
word  "nuclear"  will  be  associated  in 
men's  minds  not  with  nightmare  and  an- 
nihilation but  with  progress  and  abun- 
dance for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  is 
known  to  all  of  us.  Today,  five  nations. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  China, 
and  the  United  States  have  nuclear 
weapons,  and  about  25  other  countries 
have  the  technological  and  economic  po- 
tential to  develop  them  also.  As  the  mem- 
bership in  the  nuclear  club  increases, 
the  chance  that  some  irresponsible  na- 
tion might  unleash  this  vast  power  grows 
greater.  Therefore,  stopping  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  of  vital 
concern  to  men  everywhere. 

Certainly,  we  are  aware  that  the  trig- 
gering of  nuclear  warfare  would  bring 
disaster  to  all  coim tries  Involved.  It  is 
cruclsd  that  further  proliferation  of  this 
enormous  power  be  stopped. 

The  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  is 
a  most  important  step  in  that  direction. 
This  treaty  is  another  wedge  in  our  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  insane  rush  that  has 
propelled  our  civilization  towards  self 
destruction. 

Our  country  has  a  long  history  of  try- 
ing to  control  this  devastating  power — in 
1946  the  Baruch  plan  proposed  an  in- 
ternational authority  to  control  all  dan- 
gerous atomic  materials  from  the  min- 
ing process  to  the  manufacturing  of  fin- 
ished products.  Approval  of  this  plan 
would  have  removed  nuclear  energy  from 
the  military  field,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  not  adopted.  However,  in  the  same 
year,  1946,  the  McMahon  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  any  other  nation,  passed  the  Congress. 
This  imilateral  action  indicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
had  no  intention  of  sharing  this  military 
power  with  other  nations.  However,  other 
countries  did  develop  the  bomb,  first 


Russia,  then  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
most  recently  China.  Despite  the  spread 
of  the  bomb  to  other  nations,  In  1954  we 
reiterated  our  pledge  not  to  share  the 
U.S.  nuclear  military  expertise  with 
other  nations,  when  we  passed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

Ever  since  the  Soviets  exploded  their 
first  atomic  bomb,  the  United  States  ha« 
sought  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Rus- 
sia limiting  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to 
peaceful  purposes.  In  1963,  thp  first 
breakthrough  was  made  with  the  Soviets 
A  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  mutually 
negotiated  and  found  acceptable  to  us 
and  the  other  major  world  powers.  Test- 
ing of  weaponry  in  the  atmosphere  was 
prohibited,  and  neither  Russia  nor  the 
United  States  had  broken  its  pledge  in 
this  regard. 

In  1963.  all  Americans  hailed  this 
treaty  as  a  great  step  forward. 

In  1963,  our  nuclear  sophistication  and 
know-how  was  so  great  that  our  national 
security  was  not  at  all  endangered  by 
ratification  of  that  treaty.  There  was  no 
need  for  further  atmospheric  testing 
Today  we  have  stockpiled  vast  stores  of 
atomic  weaponry.  We  have  enough  hy- 
drogen bombs  to  explode  everv  form  of 
matter  in  existence.  To  be  sure,  the  Rus- 
sians probably  have  a  force  equivalent 
to  ours. 

But  while  our  militarv  strength  is 
enormous,  there  have  been  events  that 
could  have  precipitated  a  nuclear  disas- 
ter. 

Fortunately,  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  been  kept  open,  and  differ- 
ences have  been  discussed— disputes 
settled. 

However,  as  atomic  warheads  and  nu- 
clear weaponry  proliferate,  the  channels 
toward  peaceful  resolution  of  problems 
become  more  difflcult  to  negotiate. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  U  S 
Senate  in  1966  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate an  international  agreement  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  On  this 
issue,  there  was  no  partisan  dissent.  But 
yet  today  after  an  agreement  has  been 
negotiated,  and  after  87  nations  have 
already  signed  the  treaty,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain,  some  are 
heard  to  say,  "Maybe  the  Senate  ought 
not  to  ratify  this  treaty.'' 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
irresponsible  voices  win  out  over  the  sen- 
sible arguments  pressing  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  Men  of  great  military  and  po- 
litical expertise  such  as  General  Wheel- 
er, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nitze 
have  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  urging  speedy  ap- 
proval of  this  treaty.  I  think  their  dialog 
is  of  particular  importance,  and  let  me 
read  it  to  you  now: 

Senator  Pastore,  Now  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  treaty  that  is  of  a  disad- 
vantage to  US  In  a  military  sense.  Is  that 
true? 

General  Wheeler.  That  is  my  belief,  sir. 

Senator  Pastore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
that  the  mUltary,  all  that  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers, are  being  asked  to  do  is  not  pase  the 
control  of  these  weapons  to  other  countries. 

General  Wheelek.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator   Hickenlooper.    Does   this   treaty 
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create  any  Inhlbltlorvs  on  our  own  national 

defense  ■» 
Secretary   HnxK    It   does   not,   Senator 
General    WHECLn     TTiat    la   my    view   alsr.. 

Senator 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
Johnson  administration.  I>an  Ru.sk.  has 
wisely  counseled  the  Senate  aioni?  with 
other  high-ranking  Government  officials 
for  speedy  acceptance 

I.  too.  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  this  treaty 
Failure  to  do  so  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress would  be  Irresponsible  and  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  world  stability 
and  peace 

The  incorrect  conception  that  thus 
treaty  is  against  the  Interests  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  Sutes  should  not 
be  given  legitimacy  and  credence  The 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  In  no 
way  affecUs  our  nuclear  capacity  It 
simply  provides  assurance  that  the  na- 
tions without  nuclear  weapons  will  not 
develop  the  military  aspects  of  atomic 
energy  but  will  direct  atomic  know-how 
for  peaceful  purposes  only  The  treaty 
ftiso  commits  the  nations  with  nuclear 
capacity  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  control  over  them  tu  any  other 
non nuclear  power 

While  the  Nuclear  Nonproitferation 
Treaty  represents  a  step  fopAard,  It  Is 
not  the  end  of  the  road  It  does  mark  an 
improvement  over  the  present  s.tua- 
tion— possibly  100  nations  will  be  signa- 
tories of  this  treaty— this  seems  to  be 
a  milestone  In  the  pro«ress  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy 

Sharing  the  knowledge  of  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  purposes  can  bring 
great  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
Nuclear  energy  Ls  now  helping  us  to 
treat  and  diagnose  the  sick,  to  produce 
and  grow  better  crops,  and  to  run  In- 
dustries more  efHciently  Most  dramati- 
cally dozens  of  nuclear  power  stations 
will  produce  millions  of  kilowatts  of 
electricity  We  can  even  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  energy  from  lau'-ge  nu- 
clear reactors  will  produce  fresh  water, 
fertilizers,  in  addition  to  more  electrical 
powers 

During  the  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  administrations, 
even.-  effort  was  made  by  Americans! 
regarcCess  of  party,  to  work  out  sensible 
international  agreements  Involving 
atomic  materials.  The  search  for  some 
formula  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  been  an  important  and  ur- 
gent ta.sk  of  four  administrations. 

Today  in  1969  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
this  IS  the  question  we  face  Are  we 
now  going  to  turn  our  backs  and  repu- 
diate the  work  of  four  administrations 
and  the  advice  of  the  new  Nixcn 
regime  to  ratify,  ignore  the  advice  of 
our  leading  military  and  Ojvernment 
officials,  or  are  we  going  to  speedily 
ratify  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty 

The  question  has  been  put  forward— 
my  vote  is  for  ratification 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  Treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  raises  many  questions,  .some  of 
which  have  been  abiy  answered  on  this 


floor  In  the  past  few  days,  and  others 
which  have  as  yet  been  unanswered  I 
have  consulted  with  the  able  and  dis- 
tiriguished  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr. 
Mathus',  and  we  concur  that  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  pertinent,  and  we 
feel  that  the  answers  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  supporting  ratification  of 
the  treaty  The  questions  we  have  asked 
ourselves  follow 

Question  When  will  the  Soviet  Union 
ratify' 

Answer  On  the  one  hand,  one  might 
expect  the  USSR  to  delay  deposit  of 
raUflcation  until  the  United  Sutes  had 
deposited  and  West  Germany  had  at 
least  .signed  On  the  other  hand,  the  So- 
viets might  believe  they  would  have  more 
leverage  if  they  deposited  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  possibly  at  the  same  tiine 
as  the  United  States,  and  thereby  would 
be  able  to  exert  more  pressure  on  non- 
signatorles  and  nonratlfleis 

Question  What  of  the  Intention  of 
Prance  and  Communist  China  not  to 
sign '' 

Answer  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
treaty  would  be  relatively  stronger  if  both 
Communist  China  and  Prance  were  to 
sign  However,  every  nonnuclear  nation 
which  signs  eliminates  it.self  as  a  recip- 
ient of  nuclear  weapons,  including  from 
nuclear  powers  who  do  not  sign  the 
trfaty  Already  84  nonnuclear  nations 
have  signed,  and  we  anticipate  many 
mure 

Mnreover,  the  NPT  contains  an  obli- 
gation that  nonnuclear  powers  should  not 
make  nuclear  weaporis  on  their  own,  and 
this  obll>iation  obviously  is  not  affected 
by  the  nonadherence  of  Prance  and  Com- 
munist China 

There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that 
Communist  China  and  Prance  would 
place  nuclear  weapons  m  the  hands  of 
other  seven  if  they  were  in  a  position  to 
do  so  In  fact,  the  French  Amba.s.sador 
stated  at  the  United  Nations  that  -France 
will  l)ehave  in  the  future  in  this  field 
exactly  as  the  states  adhering  to  the 
treaty  " 

Question  What  is  the  sutus  of  the 
major  non-nuclear-weapon  nonsipna- 
tories? 

Answer:  Nine  coimtries  are  judged 
capable  of  producing  some  nuclear  weap- 
"ns  within  5  years  Fmn  have  already 
signed  the  NPT  Canada.  Italy  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden  Those  that 
have  not  yet  signed  are  Australia  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  of  Germany  India,  Israel, 
and  Japan. 

Among  those  other  states  with  .some 
nuclear  weapon  potential,  but  whose  re- 
s<3urces  are  more  limited  .s^)  that  it  would 
take  longer  U)  develop  .Mzable  and  so- 
phisticated nuclear  weatx^ns  and  deliven.- 
systems,  .seven  have  not  signed:  Aruen- 
tina,  Bnizil,  Chile.  Pakistan.  South 
Ainca,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

Nearly  all  of  these  countries  support 
the  principle  of  nonproliferatKm  Their 
deci.sions  will  be  influenced  by  US  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty  by  the  actions  of  their 
neighbors,  and  by  progress  in  controlling 
the  arms  race  Some  have  reservations 
concei-ning  technical  a.spects  of  the 
treaty  India  has  indicated  that  it  doe.<i 
not  plan  to  sign  Brazil  believes  the 
treaty  .should   not    have   prohibited   na- 


tional acquislUon  of  nuclear  explosives 
for  peaceful  purposes 

Question:  What  effect  does  NPT  have 
on  NATO  relationships? 

Answer:  Our  NATO  allies  were  con- 
sulted at  significant  steps  m  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  NPT.  It  Is  indicative  of 
their  support  that  11  of  those  14  allies 
have  now  signed  the  treaty. 

Our  NATO  allies  raised  a  number  if 
questions  about  the  treaty's  effect.  The 
following  statements  were  developed  to 
answer  these  concerns  and  they  now 
form  part  of  the  legislative  historj-  of 
the  treaty: 

The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  Is  pn  - 
hlblted.    not   with  what  Is  iJermltted  It 

does  not  deal  with  allied  con.sultatlons  and 
planning  on  nuclear  defense  s<5  Icng  .i.s  •  i 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  o\fT 
them  reciiltB  It  does  not  deal  with  arraiipc- 
ments  for  deployment  of  nuclear  weai>  :;s 
within  .illled  temtor>-  as  these  do  not  Invole 
any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  contra  1 
over  them  unless  and  until  a  decision  we.-e 
made  to  go  t-o  war,  at  which  time  the  treiiry 
would  no  longer  1d«  controlling. 

General  Wheeler,  at  the  July  hearing; s 
restated  the  US  principle  that  -any  in- 
ternational agreement  on  tlie  control  n{ 
nuclear  weapons  must  not  operate  ;o 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies,"  and  asserted  that  tins 
principle  has  bt'en  ob.served. 

Question  Why  not  permit  prolifera- 
tion of  'purely  defensive'  nuclear 
weapons? 

Answer  Section  92  of  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19.54.  as  amended,  the  succe.s.soV 
to  the  McMalion  Act  of  1946.  prohlbi'.s 
the  transfer  of  atomic  weapons  in  for- 
eign commerce,  in  any  form.  NPT.  there- 
fore, merely  confirms  US.  domestic  lep- 
Islation  of  23  years. 

Furthermore,  at  present  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  defensive"  nu- 
clear weapon  There  is  at  present  no  fool- 
proof way  of  rigging  nuclear  weapons 
to  fire  only  defensively.  Therefore,  de- 
fensive proliferation  is  potentially  offen- 
sive proliferation. 

E^•en  if  it  becomes  ix)ssible  to  design 
tamperproof  systems  which  would  pre- 
vent ABM  warheads  from  being  used  ol- 
fensively.  the  recipient  could  discover 
the  technology  of  manufacturing  offen- 
sive weapons  by  uncovering  the  .secret-s 
of  defensive  ABM  warhead,  for  example 
by  X-rays. 

Even  if  technically  possible  to  develop 
an  ABM  warhead  so  that  recipient.'; 
could  not  acquire  design  information 
throujfh  the  use  of  X-rays,  and  so  forth, 
there  would  be  iwlitical  and  economic 
disadvantages  in  providing  "purely  de- 
fensive "  weapons  We  have  no  idea,  for 
one.  what  something  not  yet  developed 
Is  likely  to  cost,  but  it  Is  clear  the  cost 
would  be  great  Secondly,  could  we  as- 
sure the  ■purely  defensive  weapon- 
would  be  effective?  Also,  since  the  caslnu 
of  the  warhead  would  have  to  be  •.scaled 
if  tamperin-  was  to  be  avoided,  the  re- 
cipient which  had  invested  vast  sums  of 
monfy  would  have  no  way  of  assurnu' 
that  the  warhead  was  properly  main- 
tained. In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
.see  that  a  third  country  which  might 
find  itself  threatened  by  one  of  its  neigh- 
bors acquiring  a  nuclear  potential,  would 
accept  at  face  value  the  assertion  that 
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the    warhead    was   solely   defensive   In 

nature. 

Question:  Are  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  adequate? 

Answer;  During  last  July's  hearings 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  IAEA  was  in  a  position  to 
fulfill  its  safeguard  responsibilities  un- 
der article  III.  General  Wheeler  stated 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed 
the  safeguards  will  be  adequate  for  pur- 
poses of  verification  of  the  NPT.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Nitze  agreed.  AEC 
Chairman  Seaborg  stated  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  capability  of  the  LAEA  to 
take  on  the  safeguards  responsibility. 

Some  have  criticized  NPT  for  not  hav- 
ing empowered  IAEA  to  search  for  clan- 
destine nuclear  facilities.  If  such  exten- 
sive police  powers  had  been  given  IAEA, 
NPT  would  have  become  unacceptable  to 
most  non-nuclear-weapon  states.  A 
worldwide  system  of  safeguards  under 
NPT  will  have  sufficient  crosschecks  and 
controls  on  the  supply  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial to  give  us  a  handle  we  do  not  have 
today  with  regard  to  problems  of  clan- 
destine facilities.  With  NPT  in  force, 
interested  countries  will  be  very  alert  to 
undeclared  or  clandestine  facilities  and 
undoubtedly  will  use  their  intelligence 
resources.  If  indications  of  a  clandestine 
facility  were  found,  questions  of  viola- 
tion would  arise.  We  would  then  have 
numerous  recourses  available:  use  of 
Security  Coimcil,  withdrawal  under  arti- 
cle X,  and  so  forth. 

Question :  Do  the  "security  assurances" 
contain  a  new  commitment? 

Answer:  No.  They  merely  reflect  the 
basic  concept  underlying  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  itself.  In  article  24 
of  the  Charter,  the  U.N.  members  "con- 
fer on  the  Security  CoimcU  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
tcmationaJ  peace  and  security."  We  have 
incurred  no  additional  obligations  be- 
■ond  those  implicit  in  our  permanent 
meml)ership  on  the  Council. 

The  United  States  remains  free  to  use 
Its  veto  power  in  case  a  future  resolution 
before  the  Security  Coimcll  seems  con- 
trary to  U.S.  national  interests.  The 
question  wouJd  only  arise  in  the  event  of 
■A  grave  situation  which  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  light  of  all  aspects  of  the 
.situation  at  that  time.  Nothing  in  these 
security  assurances  binds  the  United 
States  to  a  preconceived  position  regard- 
ing a  h5Tx>thetlcal  future  situation.  Our 
actions  at  the  time  would  be  based  on  our 
national  interest  as  seen  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress. 

Question:  Since  not  a  new  commit- 
ment, what  is  the  importance  of  the  Se- 
curity Assurances  Resolution? 

Answer:  It  is  reinforcement  of  the  Se- 
curity Council's  capacity  for  dealing  with 
a  very  serious  problem.  This  reinforce- 
ment is  made  possible  by  an  unprece- 
dented measure  of  agreement  and  reflects 
significant  common  purpose  among  nu- 
clear power  NPT  signatories. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  an  alliance- 
type  specific  commitment  to  the  whole 
world.  Also,  the  nonalined  nations  might 
not  want  such  a  commitment  since  It 
could  imply  political  commitment  affect- 
ing their  nonalined  status. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  our  debate  on  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty 
poses  a  mighty  question  for  all  mankind. 
The  question  is  simply  this:  Does  man. 
the  maker  of  mechanical  marvels,  have 
the  capacity  to  control  that  which  he 
makes?  Can  humanity  still  write  its  own 
history,  or  will  the  frenzied  tools  of  tech- 
nology run  away  with  the  age? 

It  is  not  an  idle  question,  particularly 
when  applied  to  atomic  energy.  By  1985, 
Plutonium  byproducts  from  atomic  pow- 
erplants  will  be  sufficient  to  build  20  nu- 
clear bombs  a  day.  Twenty  bombs  a  day, 
plus  the  weaponry  in  our  1,000  Minute- 
man  sites,  our  40  Polaris  submarines  and 
our  600  long-range  bombers,  is  clearly 
enough  machinery  to  render  one  error. 
one  miscalculation,  man's  last  error  on 
earth. 

The  Kingston  Trio  had  a  verse  in  a 
song  which  began  modem  protest  folk 
music.  It  went: 

But  we  should  be  thankful  and  tranquil 
and  proud;  for  man  was  endowed  with  a 
mushroom-shaped  cloud;  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  some  lucky  day.  someone  will 
set  the  spark  off,  and  we  will  all  be  blown 
away, 

.  It  could  happen.  If  only  one-fifth  of 
our  "ready"  weapons  were  delivered  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  would  eliminate 
one-third  of  the  Russian  population  and 
one-half  its  industiy.  All  estimates  place 
the  Russian  capacity  to  strike  at  the 
United  States  somewhere  near  this  level ; 
thus,  the  balance  of  terror  is  truly  world- 
wide. In  numbers  of  weapons,  we  possess 
nuclear  armament  sufficient  to  undo 
civilization. 

These  are  the  mathematics  of  mad- 
ness. 

Surely  there  is  some  hope  that  man 
can  carry  on  his  international  affairs 
without  recourse  to  the  terrible  machines 
of  war.  Surely  there  is  enough  courage 
left  in  the  world  to  turn  away  from  nu- 
clear weapons  and  look  instead  to  the 
economic  and  political  devices  of  inter- 
national relations. 

American  youth  has  told  us  that  we 
must  build  a  world  free  from  the  anxi- 
eties, frustrations,  and  injustices  of  war. 
Youth  has  told  us  that  we  are  not  free 
to  sit  complacently  by  while  man  per- 
petuates his  inhumanity  to  man.  Never 
before  has  the  so-called  establishment 
been  as  aware  of  a  generation  which 
cannot  and  will  not  blindly  accept  war's 
merciless  penalties.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity— the  older  generation,  the  establish- 
ment— to  prove  that  we  share  youths 
hope  for  a  better  world. 

If  there  is  such  hope,  then  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  is  a  man- 
datory step  down  the  road  to  an  eventual 
decreEise  in  weaponry.  In  its  present 
form,  the  treaty  is  a  straightforward 
pledge  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nonnuclear  nations,  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  to  share  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  fission  with  those 
same  countries.  The  treaty  is  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  need  to  keep  the 
peace,  by  limiting  the  availability  of  nu- 
clear weapons  whose  very  existence  hang 
over  our  world  like  a  gathering  storm. 

In  addition,  the  joint  signatures  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 


to  this  treaty  would  further  induce  each 
nonnuclear  nation  to  become  a  signatory 
of  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  such  ac- 
tion would  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure now  felt  by  the  various  nations 
which  feel  they  must  now  develop  their 
own  nuclear  weaponry.  Those  nations 
which  suspect  or  know  that  their  rivals 
have  nuclear  capability  now  feel  the  im- 
perative to  acquire  similar  capabilities. 
Suspicion  could  be  replaced  by  the 
beginnings  of  mutual  trust  and  assur- 
ance that  neither  nation  would  engage 
in  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  would  be  further  reinforced  by  the 
mandatory  submission  of  each  nation's 
.oeaceful  nuclear  facilities  to  interna- 
tional inspection. 

Does  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  no  nuclear  war? 
We  must  all  certainly  wish  that  peace 
could  be  projected  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
but  unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Wars,  and  their  elimination,  are  the 
province  of  proud  and  passionate  men; 
and  for  the  time,  we  can  only  hope  that 
this  treaty  signals  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  agreements  which  move  man- 
kind farther  away  from  war. 

We  must  admit  to  ourselves  that  many 
countries  are  so  bound  up  in  nationalism, 
factionalism,  regionalism,  and  ideologi- 
cal conflict  that  they  cannot  objectively 
view  the  future,  nor  control  the  forces 
which  sweep  them  alone  the  crest  of 
history. 

It  is  time  to  face  the  sobering  acknowl- 
edgement that  there  are  some  nations 
with  a  capability  to  ereate  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  are  at  swords  point  with  other 
nations.  Should  they  possess  these  weap- 
ons, and  face  military  defeat,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  resort  to  any  extreme  in 
order  to  survive. 

We  may  use  adjectives  like  '  .'^elfish" 
and  "unthinking."  but  a  value  judement. 
though  it  may  be  valid,  is  hardly  useful 
after  a  bomb  has  been  dropped  and  wiped 
out  either  a  part  of  or  all  of  mankind. 
We  must  be  pragmatic.  We  have  to  deal 
with  what  is.  Existence  in  our  time  will 
have  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  seeing 
people  as  they  are.  not  as  they  should  be. 

There  have  been  men  in  high  posi- 
tions of  authority  who  have  sacrificed 
their  own  armies  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
the  well-being  of  entire  populations.  We 
have  every  reason  to  fear  that  such  men 
would  be  little  interested  in  peace  and 
survival  of  our  entire  world. 

The  time  has  come  when  these  acrimo- 
nious crusades  mu.st  end.  and  peace  must 
be  prized  above  all  other  of  man's  works. 
The  world's  governments  can  no  longer 
afford  the  folly  of  spending  almost  S200 
billion  a  year  for  war  and  its  weapons. 
The  world's  nations  cannot  continue  to 
build  for  Armageddon,  because  no  one 
will  be  left  to  witness  it  if  it  ever  comes. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
led  the  madness  in  recent  years:  so  much 
so  that  the  very  Soviet  arms  buildup  we 
are  trj'ing  to  match  has  come  about,  in 
large  measure,  in  reaction  to  what  Rus- 
sia sees  us  doing.  Who  knows,  for  ex- 
ample, what  new  handiwork  will  roll  off 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  assembly  lines 
if  we  rush  to  build  a  "thin"  antibal- 
Hstlc-missile  system?  And  who  knows  10 
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years  from  now,  what  new  weaponry  we 
wUJ  have  to  develop  to  counter  the  latest 
Russian  and  Chinese  devices? 

No  one  knows.  Only  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain If  all  these  weapons  are  built,  and 
given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  name  of  some  insane  brand  of  "se- 
curity," we  win  never  kiiow  true  security 
again — If  we  live  to  know  anything 
again 

Our  Department  of  Defense  is  a  large, 
powerful  organization   It  Is  rich,  largely 
due   to   inadequate   investigation   of  Its 
funds  txjth  by  the  budgetary  people  m 
the    administration    and    the    Congress 
How  Is  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
made  more  accountable  for  their  action 
and   reaction?   And   secondly,   to  whom 
should  they  be  responsible?  Mistakes  are 
costly,  and    are    of  particular    concern 
when  people  pay  their  taxes   They  con- 
cern us  aOl,  t)ecause  our  dollars  might 
better  be  used  to  combat  the  crisis  in 
the  cities.   Improve   conditions   for   our 
senior  citizens,  poor,  disabled,  and  hun- 
sry.  A^e .should  reflect  on  what  it  mean.s 
for  90  percent  of  Federal  research  and 
development  to  be  directed  to  military 
programs  $20  billion  is  spent  on  the  sci- 
ences while  $20  million  is  spent  on  the 
arts.  Is  science  really  1.000  times  more 
Important  than  the  arts? 

The  U  S    Senate  has  the  opportunity 
to  write  the  answer  to  the  mighty  ques- 
tion of  mans  control  over  his  machines. 
If  we  ratify  this  treaty,  perhaps  other 
negotiations  on  arms  control  will  soon 
follow  If  arms  negotiations  proceed,  per- 
haps  nations   will   begin   to   turn   away 
from  war's  ugly  hardware  and  turn  in- 
stead   to   tools   that   bulJd.   Perhaps,   in 
our  lifetime,  some  of  the  barriers  will  be 
lowered,  amd  some  of  the  tensions  eased. 
The  Nuclear  Non proliferation  Treaty  Is 
one  step  toward  relieving  the  Insecurity 
which  constantly  haunts  us  Other  steps 
have  been  taken:  In  1959,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  barred  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
AnUrctic  bases.  The  Test-Ban  Treaty  of 
1963  prohibited  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere,   in   the  seas,   and   in  outer 
space   The  1967  treaty  governed  the  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space.  Now 
the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  aims  at  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
The    United    States    has    signed    this 
treaty    So  have  the  Soviet   Union  and 
Great  Britain,  and  53  other  sUtes.  The 
Idea  of  negotiations  for  nonproliferatlon 
received   the   overwhelming   support   of 
this  Senate,  when  we  supported  Senator 
Pastore's  1966  resolution  on  nonprolifer- 
atlon by  a  vote  of  84  to  0.  Nonprolif- 
eratlon   IS,    and    has    been,    bipartisan. 
International,  multilateral,  and  high  on 
the  agenda  of  most  peace-loving  nations. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  who 
would  not  like  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
the  risk  for  peace.  They  would  have  us 
sic  snug  and  secure,  surrounded  by  mis- 
siles and  loaded  with  enough  warheads 
to  set  off  the  eclipse    They  would  even 
have  us  give  these  weapons  to  as  many 
other  nations  as  possible,  so  that  they 
will  be  on  our  side  If  the  shooting  starts. 
There  will  be  no  sides  if  the  nuclear 
shooting  starts.  There  will  be  only  the 
empty  roar  of  self-destruction,  and  the 
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whimper  of  a  ruined  earth.  No  postures, 
no  flexibility,  no  alternatives,  no  policy 
decisions,  no  mutual  Interests,  no  safe- 
guards, no  alliances,  no  obligations,  no 
consultations.  There  will  be  nothing. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  consented  to 
the  ratification  by  the  President  of  15 
treaties,  but  it  did  not  approve  the  one 
which  the  President  called  at  the  United 
Nations,  "the  most  Important  interna- 
tional agreement  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment since  the  nuclear  age  began  " 

The  US.  Seriate  has  the  chance  to 
start  down  the  road  to  world  peace  Let 
history  show  that  America  gave  this  In- 
credible decision  not  to  kings,  not  to 
rulers,  but  to  a  legislature  of  common 
men  farmers,  storekeepers,  lawyers, 
workingmen  who  have  the  mandate  to 
act  for  the  common  good 

Will  we  act  for  the  common  good?  Will 
we  finally  see  that  the  path  of  nuclear 
weaponry  is  the  path  to  oblivion?  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will.  Mr  President,  for  in 
the  end.  I  believe  in  man's  triumph  over 
his  own  machineiT  We  will  ratify  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  because 
in  the  name  of  our  children's  dreams,  we 
must  not  miss  this  chance  at  one  more 
link  in  the  chain  of  peace 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the  in- 
tent   of    the    Nuclear    Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  is  «ood.  but  the  time  for  its  rati- 
fication is  bad  America's  stand  is  for  the 
.sovereinnty  of  nations,  and  the  treaty  ex- 
pressly recognizes  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  nations  Yet  before  It  can  be  rati- 
fied, the  Soviet  has  already  violated  the 
integrity  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  is  openly  .sup- 
porting aggression  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  Our  NATO  allies  are  waver- 
ing from  the  bonds  of  the  alliance  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  cannot  rely  on 
the  United  States  to  act  in  their  defense. 
This  treaty  would  forbid  the  supplying 
of    nuclear    weaponry    to    NATO.    The 
treaty  at  this  tune  takes  on  the  hue  of 
appeasement    to    the    Soviet,    while    the 
Soviet  is  on  the  march.  While  the  Soviet 
refuses  inspection,  both  Presidents  John- 
son and  Nbcon  announce  that  the  United 
States  will  submit  to  Inspection.  We  hail 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  repair  fences 
with  our  European  allies  on  the  one  hand, 
while  we  tear  them  down  at  home.  If  the 
Soviet  would  cool  it  m  E:urope,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Par  East,  if  they  would  sub- 
mit to  inspection,  then  I  could  support 
this   Nonproliferatlon   Treaty.   I  believe 
that  the  Soviet  should  show  Kood  faith  as 
provided  in  the  treaty  in  negotiations  and 
disarmament  talks  rather  than  the  con- 
tinued bad  faith  so  evident.  When  this 
is  done,  it  will  be  appropriate   for  the 
Senate  to  formally  ratify 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  considerable  serious  deliberation  to 
the  responsibility  of  my  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  rati- 
fication. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  of  some  of 
the  weaknesses  and  uncertainties  re- 
garding this  treaty.  I  have  concluded  that 
its  actual  good  points  outweigh  Its  po- 
tentially bad  ones. 

I  know  that  the  treaty  does  not  set 
forth  adequate  Inspection  safeguards. 
They  are  in  fact  vague  and  uncertain  and 
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even  nonexistent.  Under  the  treaty,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  work  out  sep- 
arate inspection  agreements  with  each 
signatory  nation.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  at  this  time  how  safe  these 
safeguards  will  be,  or  how  effective. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  know  at  this 
time  what  happens  if  satisfactory  inspec- 
tion agreements  cannot  be  concluded 
Nor  do  we  know  what  enforcement  pro- 
visions there  will  be  if  subsequent  in- 
spections reveal  a  secret  violation. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  treaty  that  indicate  that  it  rests  in 
large  part  on  the  ?ood  fsdth  of  the  parties 
concerned     I   hope,   and   all   the   world 
hopes,  that  our  trust  will  not  be  abu.sed 
There    are    also    practical    question.s 
about    the   effectiveness   of   the    treaty 
Prance  and  Communist  China,  both  al- 
ready'   nuclear   powers,   have   indicated 
tliey   do   not   intend   to   adhere   to   the 
treaty  in  the  foreseeable  future.  There  is 
also  doubt  that  the  so-called  threshold 
countries,  which  can  be  expected  to  soon 
have     technological     nuclear     capabili- 
ties, will  sign  the  treaty,  including  We.st 
Germany.  India,  Israel,  and  Japan.  How- 
ever, these  coimtries  are  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  produce  both  effective  nuclear 
weapons   and   reliable   delivery   system.'; 
without     substantial     assistance     from 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States.  Thus,  even  without  the  signature 
of  the  threshold  nations,  the  treaty  would 
have  the  meritorious  effect  of  making  nu- 
clear  activity    for    them    virtually    im- 
possible. 

We  have  to  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  long  rec- 
ord of  violated  treaties  and  broken 
promises  Commimist  actions  of  the  past 
give  the  free  world  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Soviet  Union  will  honor 
solenvn  international  agreements  only 
as  long  as  it  serves  their  national  goals 
to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  there  will  have 
to  be  dependable  inspection  agreements 
with  the  signatory  nations.  These  agree- 
ments must  be  reliable.  They  must  be 
enforceable. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  raised 
some  objections  and  doubts  to  the  treaty, 
I  am  constrained  to  support  this  ratifi- 
cation. No  responsible  citizen — of  the 
free  world  or  of  the  Communist  world — 
can  fall  to  be  horrified  by  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  warfare.  We  must  do  ever>- 
thlng  possible  to  keep  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust from  being  triggered  by  the  mad- 
ness of  a  two-bit  dictator  of  some  small 
and  unstable  government.  We  need  some 
kind  of  positive  insurance  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  this  to  happen  in  the 
immediate  future  or  at  any  time  in  the 
distant  future. 

We  all  know  that  the  danger  of  ther- 
monuclear warfare  Increases  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  nations 
that  possess  a  destructive  nuclear  force 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  the  United  States  to  act  now 
to  restrict  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  people 
everywhere  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  in 
which  all  the  world  would  lose. 

If  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
this  treaty  are  strictly  adhered  to.  then 
we  win  have  tctken  an  Important  step 
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toward  preserving  nuclear  sanity  In  a 
very  troubled  world. 

We  cannot  expect  too  much  of  this 
treaty.  But  it  can  be  regarded  as  sm 
act  of  good  faith,  on  our  part  and  I 
hope  on  the  part  of  all  the  signatory 
nations,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  will  bring  us  closer  to  the  strength- 
ening and  preservation  of  world  peace. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  once  again  called  on  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  that 
could  potentially  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  survival  of  mankind. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Prohibit  nuclear  weapon  states 
from  transferring  to  any  recipient  nu- 
clear weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  control  over  them; 

Second.  Prohibit  nuclear  weapon 
states  from  helping  nonnuclear  weapon 
nations  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices; 

Third.  Prohibit  nonnuclear  weapon 
states  from  receiving  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  from 
manufacturing  their  own; 

Fourth.  Provide  for  effective  safe- 
^'uards  on  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
of  nonnuclear  weapon  states  to  assure 
that  no  nuclear  materials  are  diverted  to 
nuclear  weapons; 

Fifth.  Encourage  cooperation  between 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapon  nations 
to  insure  that  all  will  benefit  from  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy;  and 

Sixth.  Afllrrn  the  responsibility  of  the 
nuclear  weapon  states  to  strive  for  ef- 
fective measures  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  promote  disarmament. 

Ever  since  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty 
was  signed  on  July  1,  1968,  I  have  been 
reading  and  studying  the  statements  and 
testimony  of  our  country's  leading  dip- 
lomats, military  leaders,  civilian  advis- 
ers, and  concerned  citizens. 

I  have  scrutinized  and  examined  with 
great  care  the  extensive  testimony  that 
was  given  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  In  1966,  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  1968 
and  1969.  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the 
views  of  some  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  ex- 
amined the  treaty  in  closed  session  this 
year.  I  have  read  and  studied  the  state- 
ments of  former  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon,  and  have  followed  the 
speeches  made  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  withheld  final  judgment  on  this  issue 
until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
analyze  closely  all  the  evidence  and  all 
the  views  of  our  country's  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons.  Because  the  ratification 
or  rejection  of  this  treaty  could  have 
considerable  repercussions  for  the  future 
of  our  Nation  and  our  civilization,  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  when  I  cast  my 
vote  I  would  have  considered  and 
weighed  all  the  possible  argimients  for 
and  against  the  treaty. 

In  arriving  at  my  decision  I  have  been 
impelled  by  one  overriding  consideration, 
and  one  consideration  only :  Is  this  treaty 
in  the  best  interests  of  America? 

Many    factors — security,    diplomatic, 
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military,  political,  historic,  and  others — 
are  relevant  in  deciding  what  constituted 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  After 
evaluating  each  of  these  factors,  after 
weighing  their  relative  importance  and 
all  the  pros  and  cons,  I  concluded  that 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  in- 
deed in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  subsequently  outline,  I  shall  vote 
for  ratification. 

HISTORICAL  DEVXXOPMENT8  LEADING  TO  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLrrEHATION   TEEATT 

Mr.  President,  the  first  effort  to  bring 
the  atom  under  effective  international 
control  took  place  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  November  15,  194&— at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  alone  possessed  a  nu- 
clear weapon.  On  that  date  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Can- 
ada declared  their  willingness  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  sharing,  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis.  Information  on  nuclear  en- 
ergy for  peaceful  purposes. 

During  that  period,  important  pro- 
posals concerning  the  international  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy  were  presented  to 
the  United  Nations  by  Bernard  Baruch — 
in  1946.  The  Baruch  plan,  as  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  came  to  be  known,  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Atomic  Development  Authority. 
whose  functions  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Control  or  ovroership  of  all 
nuclear  energy  activities  potentially 
dangerous  to  world  security ; 

Second.  Control,  inspection,  and 
licensing  of  all  other  nuclear  activities; 

Third.  Promotion  of  the  beneficial 
energy;  and 

Fourth.  Control  of  nuclear  raw  ma- 
terials and  primary  nuclear  production 
plants. 

Under  the  Baruch  plan,  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  weapons  would  have 
ceased,  all  existing  weapons  would  have 
been  destroyed  as  weapons  and  the  use- 
ful nuclear  material  transferred  to  the 
international  agency  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

This  very  generous  offer  by  the  United 
States,  if  accepted  and  universally  ad- 
hered to,  would  have  meant  the  removal 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
very  outset.  It  would  have  allowed  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  enter  the  nuclear 
age  in  a  joint  and  peaceful  endeavor. 

Unfortunately,  international  experi- 
ence with  the  atom  was  limited  in  1946. 
No  agreement  was  reached  because,  in 
large  part,  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
agree. 

Although  no  international  agreement 
was  reached,  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted 
the  McMahon  Act  of  1946.  prohibiting 
the  Government  from  proliferating  nu- 
clear weaponry  know-how  to  any  other 
country.  The  McMahon  Act  subsequently 
was  incorporated  in  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Act  of  1954. 

Thus,  the  United  States  unilaterally 
acted  tc  prevent  the  spread  of  nv.clear 
armaments,  and  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort  ever  since  that  period. 

ATOMS    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  President,  by  the  early  1950's  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  United 


States  no  longer  possessed  a  monopoly 
on  nuclear  technology,  either  for  military 
or  peaceful  purposes.  Several  countries, 
especially  the  Soviet  Union,  had  devel- 
oped substantial  nuclear  programs  of 
their  own.  However,  these  technological 
advancements  were  not  accompanied  by 
programs  in  the  field  of  arms  control  or 
disarmament  through  negotiations  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  ominous  consequences  of  an  im- 
passe on  nuclear  arms  control  led  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  place  a 
new  and  constructive  proposal  before 
the  world.  It  was  called  the  atoms-for- 
peace  program,  which  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

Under  this  atoms-for-peace  program, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  launched 
a  significant  research  and  development 
program  devoted  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy. 

The  United  States  has  provided  many 
nations  with  nuclear  reactors  to  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  we  devclop<d 
a  system  of  safeguards  to  insure  that  the 
reactors  would  not  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons.  These  safe- 
guards consisted  of  a  system  of  controls, 
including  inspections,  designed  to  inhibit 
or  detect  the  diversion  to  military  pur- 
poses of  materials  committed  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  second  effort  to  bring  the  atom 
under  effective  international  control 
came  in  1956. 

Recognizing  that  the  maximum  effect 
of  safeguards  could  be  achieved  only  if 
they  were  carried  out  by  an  international 
organization  with  broad  political  mem- 
bership, we  led  the  fight  to  establish  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — 
IAEA — as  an  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  result  of  steady  progress 
through  the  years,  the  lAEIA  now  has  in 
operation  an  effective  safeguard  system 
that  is  suitable  for  application  to  a  wide 
variety  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
This  is  the  Agency  that  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  safeguards  un- 
der the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

The  third  effort  to  control  the  atom 
came  7  years  later,  in  1963,  after  ac- 
celerated nuclear  weapons  competition 
and  testing,  with  its  accompanying  nu- 
clear fallout,  had  posed  continuing  and 
direct  threats  to  international  health  and 
security. 

In  that  year  agreement  finally  was 
reached  on  the  first  major  nuclear  arms 
control  measure — the  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty^a  treaty  which  I 
strongly  supported  and  v\-hich  was  rati- 
fied by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

That  treaty  has  effectively  slowed  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Cut  it 
has  not  halted  it. 

A  fourth  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
bring  the  destructive  power  of  the  atom 
under  additional  international  control — 
through  the  Ncnproliferation  Treaty. 
While  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  cave 
mankind  a  greater  marpin  of  security, 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  addi- 
tional countries  could  vastly  enlarge  the 
danger  of  a  general  nuclear  holocaust. 
Adoption  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
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I  believe,  could  significantly  reduce  the 
danger. 

THE    DEVeLOPMENT    "T    .\S     (DE.* 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
plainly  explained  the  motivation  behind 
American  nonprollferation  policy  in  1957 
when  he  said: 

Already  l&rge  nuclear  weaprms  are  s»>  plen- 
tiful that  their  use  In  general  war  could 
threaten  life  anywhere  on  the  globe  As 
matters  are  Koing  the  lime  will  come  when 
the  pettiest  and  most  irresponsible  dictator 
could  get  hold  of  weapons  with  which  to 
threaten  immense  harm 

The  Eisenhower  administration  con- 
cluded that,  since  we  did  not  propose  to 
proliferate,  our  interests  would  be  served 
by  securing  the  following  pledges  First, 
a  promise  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
frain from  doing  so.  and.  second,  an 
agreement  from  nonnuclear  powers  not 
to"  8w:quire  nuclear  weapons  from  any 
source 

These  two  provisions  form  the  back- 
bone pi  the  present  Nonprollferation 
Treats-. 

On  June  15.  1965.  the  United  Natiun.s 
Disarmament  Commussion  passed  a  reso- 
lution by  an  overwhelming  vote — 8,3  to 
1  with  18  abstention.s — urging  that  the 
El<<hteen-Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee—  ENDC — reconvene  without  delay 
and  give  priority  attention  to  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  further  .spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  The  E>fDC  was  an  ors^anizatlon 
first  convened  at  Geneva  on  March  14. 
1962.  and  whose  members  were  four 
Western  allies— the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  Italy — 
France,  which  is  a  member  but  has  de- 
clined tJ  part.cipate.  five  Communist 
uation.s — USSR.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
valcia.  Poland,  and  Rumania — and  eight 
others^Brazil.  Burma.  Ethiopia.  India. 
Mexico.  Nuerla.  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Arab  Repiiblic 

On  May  17.  1966.  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous vote — 84  to  0 — adopted  Senate  Res- 
olution 179.  commending  the  President  s 
■  serious  and  uris'ent  efforts  to  negotiate 
international  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons'  and  sup- 
porting; additional  efforts  in  the  interest 
of  peace  for  the  solution  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation problems  '  I  cosponsoied  that 
resolution 

Intensive  negotiations  on  a  draft 
treaty  began  in  early  1964  and  continued 
for  nearly  4  years  at  the  ENDC  Then  on 
March  11.  1968.  the  Cochairnien  of  the 
ENDC  presented  the  draft  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  After  considerable  de- 
bate m  the  Assembly,  a  final  draft  was 
pre.sented  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  May  31  On  June  12  a 
re>olution  commendin^,-  the  treaty  draft 
was  adopted  by  the  General  A;ssembly  by 
a  vote  of  95  to  4,  with  21  abstentions 

Pa^'VlSIn.NS    or    the    NO.MPROLlrEIlATION     TRJEATT 

Mr  President,  the  treaty  before  us 
contains  a  preamble  and  11  articles  The 
preamble  Is  a  general  statement  of  the 
principles  upion  which  the  treaty  :s  based 
It  declares  that  the  spread  uf  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  and  that  the 
benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nu- 
clear technology  should  be  available  to 
all  parties  to  the  treaty 

The   essence  of   the   Nonprollferation 


Treaty  is  found  in  articles  I  and  IT.  In 
article  I  the  nuclear  powers  are  obliged 
not  to  transfer  to  any  recipient  what- 
soever nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices  or  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or 
indirectly  and  not  to  assist,  encourage, 
or  induce  any  nonnuclear  state  to  man- 
ufacture or  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  II  provides  that  the  nonnuclear 
countries  are  obliged  not  to  receive  nu- 
clear weapons  or  control  over  them. 
They  are  also  forbidden  from  manufac- 
turing nuclear  weapons  or  receiving  as- 
sistance In  their  manufacture. 

Article  ni  contains  the  inspection  pro- 
visions The  nonnuclear  powers  agree  to 
accept  safeguards  on  all  sources  of  fis- 
sionable material  being  used  in  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities  in  their  territory 
with  a  view  to  verifying  that  the  mate- 
rial is  not  being  diverted  to  weapons. 

Article  rv  reaffirms  that  all  parties  to 
the  treaty  have  the  right  to  develop,  re- 
.search.  production,  and  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purpose. 

Under  article  V  each  party  undertakes 
to  insure  that  the  potential  benefits  from 
the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions will  be  made  available  to  all  sig- 
natories on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
The  cost  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and 
will  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
development. 

.Article  VI  impo.ses  an  obligation  on  the 
nuclear  powers  to  pursue  negotiations  re- 
lat'ng  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  nuclear  disarmament 

Article  VII  allows  any  ijroup  of  states 
to  "conclude  regional  treaties  in  order 
to  assure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  their  respective  territories." 

Articles  VIII.  IX.  X.  and  XI  deal  with 
the  procedural  aspects  of  the  treaty — 
that  is.  amending,  ratifying,  and  with- 
drawing 

C.N     SECVRITY    (  nfN<  IL  S    RES«LfTION    ON 
SECl'RITT     ASStrRANfES 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  a 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  Nonprollferation  Treaty 

Dunnu  the  course  of  negotiations  on 
the  treaty,  several  nonnuclear  nations 
expressed  the  concern  that  if  they  signed 
the  treaty — and  thus  renounced  any 
right  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons — they 
would  be  defenseles.s  again.st  the  threats 
or  actual  aggression  by  nations  which  did 
have  nuclear  weaixjii.s. 

Becau.se  the  treaty  does  not  provide 
for  such  eventualities,  the  U.N  Security 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  on  June  19. 
1968.  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0.  with  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Britain 
voting  for  It  This  resolution  provides  as 
follows: 

•  •  •  any  state  whUh  commltA  .itfifre&slon 
accompanied  by  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
which  threatens  such  aggression  must  be 
aware  that  ita  actions  are  to  be  countered 
effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  .iccord- 
.irice  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
suppress  the  aggrebalon  or  remove  the  threat 
of  iigRresslon 

The  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  made  .sepa- 
rate but  identical  statements  affirmin-: 
their  intention  as  peiniiinent  members 
to  seek  immediately  Secunty  Council  ;ic- 


tion  to  provide  assistance  to  any  non- 
nuclear  party  to  the  treaty  which  was 
a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  its  unanimous  report,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pointed  out 
that  It  did  not  consider  the  Security 
Council  resolution  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty;  indeed, 
the  committee  wished  to  make  it  "unmis- 
takably clear"  that  support  of  the  treaty 
"IS  m  no  way  to  be  construed  as  approval 
of  the  secunty  guarantee  measures  em- 
bodied in  the  United  Nations  resolution 
or  the  supporting  US.  declaration." 

Thus,  while  the  committee  strongly  af- 
firmed its  support  of  the  Nonprollfera- 
tion Treaty  itself,  it  did  not  consider  the 
U.N.  resolution  and  the  supporting  U  S 
declaration  as  establishing  any  new  com- 
mitments on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  that  the  United 
States  contemplates  any  action  pursuant 
to  the  U.N.  resolution  and  the  supporting 
U.S.  declaration,  "such  action  can  only 
be  taken  with  due  regard  to  proper  con- 
stitutional processes." 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  position 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I 
agree  that  the  Constitution  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  before 
any  action  may  be  taken  under  the  U  N 
resolution 

As  of  March  11,  1969,  87  nations  hod 
signed  the  Nonprollferation  Treaty,  and 
10  had  ratified  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
.sent  that  a  list  of  the  87  signatories  of 
the  treaty,  including  the  10  which  have 
ratified  it.  be  included  as  a  part  of  mv 
remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withov.t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.» 

HOW  MfCH  or  A  DANCER  IS  THE  PROLIFERA- 
TION or  Nl'CLEAR  WEAPONS? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  its  months  of  painstaking 
study,  examined  carefully  the  ominous 
threat  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Five  countries  have  nuclear  weapons 
today  The  United  States,  which  ex- 
ploded Its  first  nuclear  device  on  July 
16,  1945,  and  had  a  monopoly  for  4 
years;  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  first  test 
was  conducted  August  29.  1949:  Great 
Britain,  which  conducted  Its  first  ex- 
plosion on  October  3.  1952;  Prance, 
which  exploded  Its  first  nuclear  device 
on  February  13.  1960;  and  Communist 
China,  which  detonated  Its  first  nuclear 
device  on  October  16.  1964. 

No  other  country  has  announced  plans 
to  produce  atomic  weapons,  but  the 
spread  of  advanced  nuclear  technologv- 
has  made  plain  that  the  list  could  eas- 
ily be  tripled  over  the  next  10  years.  As 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
.said 

there  are  at  least  three  nations  todav 
which  if  they  decided  to  proceed  to  develop 
a  nuclear  weapon  could  detonate  a  nuclear 
device  in  from  six  to  18  or  24  months,  and 
there  will  be  many  more  In  the  future.  I  will 
sav  that  within  the  next  10  years,  7  to  10 
nations  would  fall  Into  the  category  th;»t  I 
cflll  threshold  nations,  meaning  by  thru 
nations  which  have  within  their  power,  by 
applying    their    own    technology    and    their 
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own   economic   resources,   the   capability   to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  absence  of  a  nonprollferation 
treaty  many  other  coimtries  would  likely 
follow  in  close  pursuit.  In  stddltion, 
there  are  more  than  40  coimtries  with 
nuclear  reactors  which  produce  as  a  by- 
product Plutonium,  a  principal  compo- 
nent of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  the  niunber 
of  reactors  and  the  amount  of  plutonlum 
produced,  around  the  world,  incre«use 
dramatically.  A  typical  modem  power 
reactor  produces  In  the  neighborhood  of 
100  kilograms  of  plutonlum  per  year. 
Even  nuclear  reactors  used  only  for  re- 
search purposes  can  produce  as  much 
as  5  kilograms  of  plutoniimi  a  year. 

Five  to  10  kilograms  of  plutonlum 
is  the  estimated  amount  necessary  for 
one  atomic  bomb.  Eleven  of  the  40 
countries  having  nuclear  reactors  now 
have  civil  power  reactors  which  can  pro- 
duce much  larger  quantities. 

A  memorandum  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  stated: 

The  resources  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  few  rudimentary  nuclear  weapons 
are  within  the  means  of  many  nations.  The 
essentials  are  a  cadre  of  trained  personnel, 
uranium,  and  an  industrial  base  adequate  to 
permit  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
.,nd  auxiliary  facilities  large  enough  to  pro- 
\ide  the  necessary  quantities  of  plutonlum. 
Thus  many  nations  possess  resources  suffl- 
rient  to  undertake,  without  special  outside 
a.i^lstance.  to  manufacture  a  few  rudi- 
mentary nuclear  weapons,  given  the  national 
will  to  do  so  and  the  readiness,  In  some 
cises,  to  forego  the  benefits  from  the  en- 
deavors to  which  those  resources  might 
itlierwlse  be  applied.  The  time  required 
would  vary  among  the  group  of  countries, 
und  for  those  which  have  only  the  mini- 
mum resources,  the  time  might  b«  ten  years 
1  r  more. 

\t  the  upi>er  end  of  the  scale,  highly  In- 
civ.strlallzed  nations,  with  substantial  na- 
tional Income,  large  numbers  of  trained 
Kientlfic,  technical  and  managerial  person- 
nel and  a  reasonably  available  source  of 
uranium  could  become  capable  of  manufac- 
turing a  few  rudimentary  nuclear  weap- 
ons. .  .  . 

Among  those  non-nuclear-weapon  coun- 
tries whose  Industrial  economies  are  prob- 
ably adequate  to  support  a  program  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  sizeable  number  of  rea- 
.suiiably  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and 
svstcms  for  their  delivery,  within  five  to  ten 
>  ears  from  a  national  decision  to  do  so,  are 
those  such  as  Australia,  Canada,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy.  Ja- 
pan, and  Sweden.  Those  states  whose  re- 
sources arc  somewhat  more  limited,  and 
might  therefore  talce  somewhat  longer  to 
reach  that  level  of  numbers  or  types  of 
weapons  systems,  could  include  Argentina. 
.'Vr.strla.  Belgium,  Brazil.  Chile.  Czechoslo- 
\.ikla.  Hungary.  Israel.  Netherlands.  Pakl- 
?^tan.  Poland.  South  Africa.  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Underlying  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
is  the  premise  that  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  countries  that  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  the  greater  becomes  the  dan- 
cer of  nuclear  war.  The  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  beginning  by  accident  or 
miscalculation  will  multiply  with  each 
addition  to  the  current  number  of  nu- 
clear powers,  particularly  since  few  oth- 
er nations  will  have  the  resources  to  de- 
vote to  safety  precautions  such  as  those 
devised  by  our  own  country. 
Moreover,  with  proliferation  the  dan- 


ger increases  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
fall  under  the  control  of  irresponsible 
persons  or  governments  who  might 
deliberately  initiate  a  nuclear  war  with- 
out regard  to  its  consequences. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  has  said: 

The  more  nations  that  have  the  power  to 
trigger  off  a  nuclear  war,  the  greater  the 
chance  that  some  nation  might  use  this 
power  in  haste  or  blind  folly. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  have  been 
citing,  it  would  seem  quite  unreasonable 
to  me  that  critics  of  the  treaty  would 
continue  to  argue  that  the  dangers  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  facts 
speak  otherwise. 

CAN      THE      TREATY      PREVENT      THE      SPREAD      OP 
NUCLEAR    WEAPONS? 

Some  opponents  of  the  treaty  feel  that 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  in- 
evitable and  will  not  be  stopped  by  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  nonnuclear  powers 
who  are  most  likely  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  have  not  signed  and  that  until 
it  is  ratified  by  all  the  important  non- 
nuclear  weapon  countries,  the  treaty  will 
be  meaningless. 

In  addition,  two  of  the  nuclear  powers, 
France  and  Communist  China,  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  not  sign  the 
treaty. 

As  one  critic  has  written : 

The  .  .  .  most  important  reason  why  the 
treaty  can  be  expected  to  fall  is  that,  for  at 
least  a  few  of  the  more  Important  non-nu- 
clear countries  in  the  next  ten  years.  The 
motivations  for  building  these  weapons  are 
not  going  to  be  eliminated,  reduced,  subli- 
mated, bought  off,  altered  by  ingenious  argu- 
ment, or  provided  for  by  other  means  t  David 
A.  Roblson,  Learning  to  live  with  nuclear 
spread.  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest,  August, 
1966;  pp.  53-63.) 

These  shortcomings,  the  opponents 
contend,  will  render  the  treaty  ineffec- 
tive. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of 
the  treaty  believe  that  ratification  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  treaty 
represents,  first  of  all.  a  formal  mutual 
commitment  by  the  two  nuclear  giants 
not  to  distribute  nuclear  weapons  or  to 
assist  other  nations  in  manufacturing 
them. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  two  super 
nuclear  powers,  the  achievement  of  a 
significant  nuclear  capability  by  any 
other  country  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Proponents  point  out  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  resulted  in  a  large 
measure  of  agreement  on  a  treaty. 

While  putting  considerable  pressure  on 
the  nonnuclear  powers  to  become  parties 
to  the  treaty,  ratification  would  also 
relieve  some  of  the  pressures  which 
would  otherwise  push  nations  to  becom- 
ing nuclear  powers. 

For  example,  suspicion  that  one  side 
may  be  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  may 
make  similar  acquisition  seem  impera- 
tive to  the  other  side. 

Pressures  to  enhance  status  and 
prestige  through  the  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  also  be  reduced  by 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 


Though  the  absence  of  signatures  of 
some  of  the  nuclear  powers  or  powers- 
to-be  undoubtedly  would  affect  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  only 
in  degree.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
treaty — to  prevent  the  widespread  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons — will  still 
be  preserved. 

The  1963  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  to  which  neither  Communist 
China  nor  Prance  is  a  signatory,  is  con- 
siderably better  than  no  treaty  at  all.  So 
also  is  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  ad- 
hered to  initially  by  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R..  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
by  the  principal  nonnuclear  countries — 
even  without  the  signature  of  either 
Peking  or  Paris. 

Despite  the  absence  of  Commimist 
China  and  France,  as  a  representative  of 
Mexico  at  the  ENDC  has  said: 

tJnleBs  a  radical  change  comes  about  in  the 
international  situation,  either  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  will  be  concluded  with  all 
its  limitations  and  inevitable  shortcomings, 
or  all  reasonable  p>06slblllty  of  stopping  the 
arms  race  and  making  progress  towards  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  will  be  re- 
moved forever.  The  nonprollferation  treaty 
is  only  one  step  on  the  long  road  to  disarma- 
ment. But  it  is  a  necessarv-  step.  If  it  is  not 
taken,  this  road  will  not  be  travelled.  And  If 
it  is  not  taken  soon,  within  a  short  time  this 
road  win  be  closed.  (Mr.  J.  Chastaneda,  June 
13,  1967,  ENDC/PV  304,  pp.  4-5) 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    TREATY    ON    NATO 

Some  critics  of  the  treaty  claim  that  it 
will  weaken  the  strength  and  durability 
of  NATO.  They  feel  that  the  treaty  would 
inhibit  the  military  growth  of  our  allies 
and  make  them  forever  dependent  on  the 
nuclear  capability  of  the  United  States, 
or,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Britain  and  France. 

These  critics  claim  that  many  Euro- 
peans who  favor  a  strong  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance would  like  to  replace  European 
military  dependence  on  the  United 
States  with  a  true  partnership  based 
upon  the  interdependence  of  a  powerful 
United  Europe  and  a  powerful  United 
States.  East-West  agreement  on  nuclear 
nonproliferation  would  render  the  con- 
cept of  interdependence  meaningless. 

Partnership,  they  argue,  implies  the 
creation  of  a  European  deterrent  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  deterrent,  yet 
closely  connected  with  it.  The  prospects 
for  creating  a  European  nuclear  deter- 
rent are  now  slim.  A  nonproliferation 
treaty  might  eliminate  any  future  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  development. 

Other  opponents  feel  that  the  treaty 
will  alter  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe 
in  favor  of  Russia  and  the  Communist 
bloc  nations.  The  prospect  of  a  Western 
European  nuclear  deterrent  will  be  de- 
creased, but  the  military  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  will  not  be  affected  at 
all. 

In  addition,  they  contend,  the  treaty 
can  foster  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
lulling  the  West  into  forgetting  the  dan- 
gers of  Soviet  or  Soviet-bloc  aggression. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  view 
the  treaty  as  furthering  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  NATO,  which  are  to  preserve 
peace  and  security.  They  argue  that  the 
achievement  of  these  goals  is  not  incom- 
patible with  those  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Secretary  of 
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Defenae  Laird,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff,  General  Wheeler. 
tesUfylng  to  the  PoreUrn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, have  all  reiterated  the  statements 
made  by  the  previous  administration 
that  the  treaty  is  consistent  with  the  best 
Interests  of  NATO. 

They  all  agreed  with  former  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  who  assured  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  treaty  does  not.  for  example,  affect 
the  deployment  of  US  -owned  and  controlled 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  territory  of  our  allien 
and  the  existing  arrangements  und^r  which 
thoae  weapons  are  present  It  does  not  affect 
the  cloeest  consultation  in  the  Nuclear  Com- 
mlttae  of  NATO  on  aU  of  the  problems  of 
strategy  and  the  decisions  which  have  to 
be  made  In  that  fleld  It  does  not.  of  course, 
apply   to  a  situation  of  war 

He  further  stated  that  this  treaty  will 
enhance  the  security  of  NATO  becau.se 
the  members  of  NATO.  too.  have  an  in- 
terest In  the  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons 

Moreover,  the  treaty  would  not  pro- 
Hlblt  t5ft>gress  toward  military  mtegra- 
tlon  lA "Western  Europe  that  did  not  in- 
volve a  transfer  of  nuclear  *eapoa.s  or 
control  over  them.  Progress  could  be 
made,  for  example,  on  integrating  con- 
ventional forces,  establlshmg  a  common 
alert  warning  system,  a  common  logistics 
system,  further  Integration  of  communi- 
cations, and  air  defense. 

And  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  a 
truly  unified  Europe  from  succeeding  to 
the  other  nuclear  asset-s  of  a  former  na- 
tional component — .such  cks  Britain  or 
FYsuice 

Another  Important  point  that  propo- 
nents make  Is  that  the  United  States 
would  not  relinquish  control  over  its  nu- 
clear weapons  to  a  nonnuctear  country, 
anyway — whether  or  not  there  was  a 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  This  is  because 
section  92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  al- 
ready prohibits  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  another  nation;  thus,  they 
say.  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  doing  anything  that 
was  not  already  prohibited  by  its  own 
legislation. 

It  is  true  that  this  law  can  be  amended 
or  repealed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. By  ratifying  the  treaty,  however, 
we  wUl  be  forgoing  the  e.xercise  of  this 
option,  and  thereby  forgo  the  possibil- 
ity of  assisting  any  of  our  allies  to  de- 
velop nuclear  arms 

Nonetheless,  as  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  report  on  the  treaty  points 
out.  the  possible  future  costs  of  re- 
nouncmg  this  option  are  overshadowed 
by  the  major  step  the  treaty  takes  in  the 
direction  of  controlling  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons, 

SHOLT.D  THE   TREATT   BE    (UTIFTeD    VOW     IN    VIEW 
or    THE    INVASION    OF    lZEi  HOSLOV  AK  lA  • 

Critics  of  the  treaty  have  also  raised 
the  question  of  timing  They  argue  that, 
in  view  of  the  Soviet  Unions  invasiori 
and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  last 
August,  this  is  not  the  time  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

.\nd  if  the  Russians  are  so  indifferent 
to  their  international  obligations  and  so 
callous  in  disregarding  world  opinion, 
why  should  they  respect  the  Nonprollfer- 
atlon Treaty 

Supporters  of  the  treaty,  on  the  other 


hand,  have  argued  that  while  the  Soviet 
actions  are  inexcusable  and  regrettable, 
the  treaty  is  of  such  Importance  as  a 
potential  barrier  to  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  that  any  additional  de- 
lay would  be  unwise  and  Inadvisable. 
Since  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  find  the  treaty  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  both  countries  can  be 
expected  diligently  to  support  and  en- 
force its  provisions  ^rther  delay  by  the 
Senate  will  not  penalize  the  Soviets  for 
their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  so  much 
as  it  will  harm  our  own  self-interest  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  race 
against  time  to  prevent  further  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Political  scientists  point  out  that 
treaties  between  sovereign  governments 
are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
self-interest,  not  as  rewards  for  good 
conduct  or  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
There  Is  wide  agreement  that  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  which  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
coincide 

Examples  of  such  areas  of  mutual 
self-interest  are  those  embodied  in  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  and  now.  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Each  of  these  agreements 
either  has  built-in  safeguards  or  is  self- 
enforcing 

As  a  safeguard  against  unscrupulous 
parties  to  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty, 
article  X  provides  a  party  the  right  to 
withdraw  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary' 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  treaty,  have  Jeor>ardlzed  Its  national 
Interests.  A  withdrawing  state  must  only 
give  3  months'  notice  to  the  other  parties 
and  the  Security  Coimcll. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  take  any  action 
necessary  to  Insure  Its  own  security  and 
interests  They  demonstrated  this  In 
their  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

By  their  active  participation  In  nego- 
tiating, drafting,  and  then  signing  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  Soviets  have 
demonstrated  that  they  deem  the  treaty 
to  be  In  their  self-interest. 

The  ver>-  same  holds  true  for  the 
United  States,  which  also  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  consummating  provisions  of  the 
treaty 

Neither  .superpower  wants  nuclear 
war,  both  are  determined  to  do  their 
utmost  to  avoid  it. 

As  between  themselves,  they  know- 
that  neither  can  attack  the  other  without 
being  itself  destroyed.  They  do  not  want 
others  to  start  nuclear  conflicts,  because 
they  fear  these  would  be  likely  to  spread 
and  involve  the  entire  world — Including 
themselves 

Thus,  the  interests  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers and  tho.'ie  of  all  other  nations  Is  the 
same  to  avoid  the  horror  of  a  nuclear 
conflagration 

HOW    WOfLO   THt    TREATY    KmxrT   PEACCTUL 
NfCI.EAR    TECHNOLOGY? 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  .some 
of  the  nnnnuclear  nations  is  their  fear 
that  the  t.'-t^atys  provisions  concerning 
peaceful  nuclear  technolo^jy  will  place 
them  in  a  jermanent  position  nf  inferior- 
ity in  this  area,  as  well  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology. 


But  proponents  of  the  treaty  assert 
that  the  noimuclear  nations  will  bene- 
fit by  these  provisions:  first,  in  that  by 
forgoing  the  tremendous  costs  to  re- 
search, develop,  and  manufacture  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  normuclear  states  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  of  their  resource.s 
to  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
development  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy;  and  second.  In  that  the  treat v 
will  alleviate  any  fear  that  any  exchange 
of  information,  material,  and  technol- 
ogy might  be  used  for  weapons  purposes. 

Some  persons  In  this  country  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  undertake  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  all  non-nuclear- weapons  nation ^ 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  at  .i 
charge  as  low  as  possible.  They  point  out 
that  this  commitment  suggests  the 
United  States  would  provide  Its  services 
to  any  party,  regardless  of  Its  relation- 
ship to  this  country,  and  without  regard 
to  the  importance  of  these  projects  to 
American  interests  abroad. 

These  persons  also  have  objected  to 
the  United  States  undertaking  nuclear 
eneineerinc:  projects  throughout  th.^ 
world  with  the  American  taxpayer  pav- 
ing the  major  cost. 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborn'. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, pointed  out  that  the  treaty  does 
not  contain  any  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  support  or  provide 
peaceful  nuclear  technology  or  services 
indiscriminately  to  any  nation.  Only  if  It 
were  deemed  to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est would  we  do  so. 

Moreover.  Dr.  Seaborg  pointed  out 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  incur  no 
greater  expenses  In  the  fleld  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosion  services  as  a  result  of 
the  treaty  than  he  would  without  it.  In 
fact,  he  said,  we  plan  to  make  these  sen  - 
ices  available  on  a  commercial  basis  to 
the  nonnuclear  nations  who  are  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty. 

DOKS     THX     •niEATT     PKOVtDK     FOl     ADEQUATE 
INSPECTION? 

American  officials  who  negotiated  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  look  on  its  in- 
spection provisions,  embodied  In  article 
III,  as  a  means  of  moving  closer  toward 
an  objective  for  which  the  United  States 
has  long  been  working — the  international 
Inspection  of  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

In  each  and  ever>'  instance  that  the 
United  States  has  furnished  nuclear  as- 
sistance to  other  countries  to  develop 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom,  we  have  in- 
sisted en  a  safeguards  and  Inspection  sys- 
tem as  a  precondition. 

However,  the  United  States  no  longer  is 
the  only  country  able  to  furnish  such 
assistance;  and  as  an  increasing  number 
of  countries  begin  to  sell  reactors  in  the 
international  market,  the  United  State.s 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  assure  that  such 
nuclear  materials  will  be  under  .some 
kind  of  safeguards  system. 

Proponents  contend  that  article  III  of 
the  treaty  will  provide  a  method  of  set- 
ting all  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
of  noiuiuclear  states  under  Inspection, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  American 
assistance;  the  treaty  requires  that  all 
nonnuclear  countries  which  become  par- 
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ties  must  agree  to  Inspection  arrange- 
ments under  the  IAEA,  and  they  have 
180  days  to  begin  and  18  months  to  con- 
clude negotiations  of  such  arrangements. 
The  lAEIA  has  already  gained  consider- 
able experience  in  appls^g  safeguards 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  U.S.  officials  believe  It  will  be  c«)able 
of  carrying  out  the  safeguards  envisioned 
in  the  treaty— although  its  staff  will  have 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  added  work- 
load. 

Basically  these  safeguards  would  con- 
sist of  periodic  inspections  by  the  IAEA 
to  verify  a  nation's  accounting  of  the 
quantity  and  location  of  all  nuclear  ma- 
terial being  used  or  stored  by  It. 

The  development  of  the  IAEA  as  an 
international  body  responsible  for  and 
capable  of  promoting  and  safeguarding 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  has 
long  been  an  objective  of  American 
policy.  The  Agency  originated  as  a  result 
of  the  atoms-for-peace  proposal  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1953. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  designate  the  IAEA  to  carry 
out  inspection  of  nuclear  assistance  it 
has  provided  to  some  30  countries  under 
bilateral  agreements.  We  have  already 
relied  to  a  great  extent  on  the  IAEA  safe- 
guards system.  Thus,  the  IAEA  is  an 
on-going  orgarUzatlon  with  substantial 
experience  to  build  on. 

The  Agency  has  demonstrated  that 
the  techniques  of  international  inspec- 
tion are  feasible,  effective,  and  are  not 
considered  an  invasion  of  national 
sovereignty. 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  while  President  Nixon  has  endorsed 
a  commitment  made  by  former  President 
Johnson — to  permit  IAEA  inspection  of 
all  nuclear  activities  in  the  country  ex- 
cept those  related  to  national  security — 
the  treaty  does  not  require  similar  In- 
spection in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  con- 
tend that  this  is  a  concession  to  Russia. 
Proponents  reply  that  the  treaty — 
which  does  not  require  inspection  in  any 
nuclear- weapon  country  which  is  a  sig- 
natory, including  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R. — is  not  a  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union  The  main  objective  of  this 
treaty,  they  maintain,  is  to  prevent  non- 
nuclear  weapon  countries  from  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons — not  to  limit  the  right 
or  capacity  of  any  present  nuclear 
power  to  produce  more  nuclear  weapons. 
Inspection  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then,  Is 
not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty. 

Another  objection  lodged  by  opponents 
of  the  treaty  is  that  It  does  not  spell  out 
the  inspection  arrangements:  they  say 
that  the  pledge  to  conclude  a  safeguards 
arrangement  leaves  the  Inspection  to  be 
agreed  upon  vague  and  uncertain. 

But  those  supporting  the  treaty  point 
out  that  article  in  does  indeed  set 
standards  for  the  safeguards  to  be  ap- 
plied—those set  forth  In  the  Statute  of 
International  Atomic  Energy,  and  in  the 
Agency's  safeguards  system. 

Even  with  the  successful  application  of 
inspection  procedures  by  the  IAEA  on 
declared  peaceful  nuclear  activities, 
critics  contend  that  it  would  still  be  pos- 
sible for  a  nation  secretly  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons.  A  nation  intend- 


ing secretly  to  produce  nuclear  arms 
could  have  some  fissionable  material 
hidden  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
system;  It  could  secretly  build  entirely 
separate  facilities  for  nuclear  arms  pro- 
duction. 

Such  separate  facilities  could  not  be 
detected  without  general  inspection  of 
the  entire  cotintry,  and  no  feasible  way 
has  yet  been  foimd  to  detect  hidden 
stockpiles  of  fissionable  material. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port takes  the  view  that  no  inspection 
system  sujceptable  at  the  present  time 
would  be  completely  foolproof.  But 
coupled  with  the  observations  and 
sources  available  to  the  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, commercial,  and  intelligence  com- 
miuiltles,  the  inspection  system  contem- 
plated In  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
would  be  adequate. 

The  main  effectiveness  of  the  treaty, 
according  to  the  committee  report,  con- 
sists of  the  declaration  of  intention.  If  a 
nation  wishes  to  become  a  nuclear  power. 
It  would  either  not  sign  the  treaty  or 
withdraw  from  it,  rather  than  attempt  to 
avoid  it  clandestinely. 
To  quote  the  report: 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty  raises  uncertainties.  The  reliability 
and  thereby  the  credlbUlty  of  international 
safeguards  systems  is  still  to  be  determined. 
No  completely  satisfactory  answer  was  given 
the  committee  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
safeguards  systems  envisioned  under  the 
treaty.  Moreover,  the  committee  was  not 
given  a  completely  satisfactory  answer  as  to 
what  the  signatory  nations  will  do  if  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  falls  to 
work  out  mutually  satisfactory  agreements 
with  individual  states  or  associations  of 
States  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
treaty.  The  committee  hopes  that  the  opti- 
mism of  the  administration  will  be  borne  out 
and  that  successful  agreements  with  the 
IAEA  win  be  concluded  without  dlflBculty  or 
delay.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  notes  that 
the  Euratom  States  have  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  treaty  will  only  be  ratified  after  a 
satisfactory  verification  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Euratom  and  the  IAEA. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  po- 
tential problems  in  the  safeguards  field.  But 
it  Is  equally  convinced  that  when  the  pob- 
slble  problems  In  reaching  satisfactory  safe- 
guards agreements  are  carefully  weighed 
against  the  potential  for  a  worldwide  manda- 
tory safeguards  system,  the  comparison  ar- 
gues strongly  In  favor  of  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
visions of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

But  in  weighing  the  problems  inherent 
in  article  in  as  against  the  possibilities 
for  the  eventual  formulation  of  a  more 
effective  and  comprehensive  safeguards 
system,  I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  committee. 

THK      NONPROLITERATION      TREATY      IS     ANOTHER 
TENTATIVE    STEP    TOWARD    PEACE 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  and  guid- 
ing question  to  be  asked,  after  thoroughly 
and  carefully  studying  all  of  the  pros  and 
cons,  all  of  the  relevant  factors,  all  of  the 
limitations  inherent  in  the  treaty,  is: 
Does  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America? 

After  many  months  of  careful  analysis 
and  review  of  all  of  these  issues,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  does. 


I  have  no  illusions  that  the  treaty  is  a 
panacea  to  all  the  problems  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  It  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  wide  prev- 
alence of  nuclear  armaments. 

It  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  exist- 
ing arsenals  or  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  arms  in 
the  five  nuclear  powers. 

Nor  will  it  patch  up  American-Soviet 
differences,  end  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression,  and  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
peace. 

However,  the  weight  of  military  and 
diplomatic  authority,  balancing  the  risks 
against  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
treaty,  does  favor  ratification. 

During   the   course   of   the   extensive 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   the   Chairman   of   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  was 
asked   whether   the   view   of   the   Joint 
Chiefs  was   fully   considered   while   the 
treaty  was  being  negotiated  and  drafted; 
he  was  asked  whether  the  treaty  fully 
protects  our  national  security  interests. 
General  Wheeler  responded: 
At  the  initiation  of  treaty  discussions,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formulated  certain  prin- 
ciples   relating    to    national    security    that 
should  not  be  violated  by  such  a  treaty.  First, 
we  believe  that  any  international  agreement 
on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  must  not 
operate   to  the   disadvantage  of   the   United 
States  and  our  allies.  Secondly,  it  must  not 
disrupt    any    existing    defense    alliances    in 
which  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  political  Independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  other  nations.  These 
principles  have  been  observed. 

General  Wheeler  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  every  proposal  made  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  affecting  the  treaty  was 
adopted. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  testified, 
unanimously  supported  the  treaty. 

Our  Nation's  Commander  in  Chief, 
President  Nixon,  deems  the  treaty  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
has  urged  ratification. 

Former  President  Johnson  took  a  simi- 
lar stand. 

So  have  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  both  past  and  present. 

I  am  quite  fully  aware  of  all  of  the  un- 
certainties which  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  many  studies  I  have  read 
and  in  the  very  complete  hearing  rec- 
ord compiled  by  the  committee  in  the 
3  years  it  has  been  investigating  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon— in  1966,  1967,  and 
1969. 

However.  I  am  also  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  treaty  represents  an 
extremely  important  development  in  our 
constant  effort  to  resolve  a  dilemma — 
making  available  to  all  mankind  the  ben- 
efits of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  while  minimizing  the  risks  of 
proliferating  nuclear  weapons. 

The  coming  decade  is  likely  to  be  a 
crucial  one  in  determining  whether  or 
not  nuclear"  weapons  will  spread  uncon- 
trollably beyond  the  borders  of  the  pres- 
ent five  nuclear  powers. 

The  acquisition  of  nuclear  armaments 
by  additional  countries  would  seriously 
hinder  the  'Efforts  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  in  con- 
cert with  many  other  countries,  to  begin 
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to  establish  a  stable  and  enduring  world 
peace 

Without  a  doubt,  the  uncontrolled  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weaponry  would 
make  local  conflicts  far  greater  threats 
to  Igniting  a  spark  that  would  lead  to  a 
worldwide  conflac; ration 

Amid  the  tensions,  the  strife,  the 
strugKle.  and  the  sorrow  of  the  tense  and 
trying  nuclear  age.  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  represents,  to  me.  strong  evidence 
that  men  of  many  nations  have  not  loet 
their  hopes  that  a  faint  beginning  can 
now  be  made  to  control  the  power  of  the 
atom. 

It  IS  my  hope  that,  with  patience,  per- 
severance, and  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  acting  for  tht  very  survival  of  man- 
kind, we  will  continue  to  pursue  the  lon«. 
hard  road  of  stemming  the  tide  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  as  the  first  tentative 
step  to  more  remote  goals^negotlating 
effective,  worldwide  arms  limitation  and 
control— and  possibly,  even  disarma- 
ment 

Aithqugh  thi.s  treaty  is  not  a  cure-all. 
It  is  m.a.st'nse  an  experiment  in  trust, 
another  faint  step  toward 'the  easing  of 
tensions  and  perhaps  the  Improvement 
of  relations  between  the  world's  two 
superpowers 

I  support  the  treaty  becau.-«  it  lays  a 
significant  foundation  for  expanded  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  m  the  peaceful  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  eneriiv— and  possibly 
for  additional  measure  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race 

I  support  the  treaty  at  thi.s  time  be- 
cause it  would  bolster  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's policy  of  negotiation,  rather 
than  confrontation,  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

I  support  the  treaty  because,  on  bal- 
ance. It  !s  good  for  my  country,  good  for 
the  world,  and  good  for  all  mankind 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
treaty 

Exhibit   1 
Treaty    ov    the    NoNPRoLrrcRATioN    or    Nr- 

CLEA8    We.\P<_iNS    OPENED    rr.R    StCNATtraE    AT 

Washinotmn     Londox     and    Moscow    on 
Jtly  1    1968 

I    Afghanistan. 
Austria 
Barbad(>s 
B«liflurr! 
Bolivia 
B<it3wana 
Bulgaria. 
Cam<»n,><in 
ary  8    1969 

9  Canada 
8.   1969  > 

10  Ceylon 
Chad 

Republic  of  China 
Colombia 
Congo  i  Kinshasa) 
Coat  a  Rica 
Cypr'.i.s 

CzechoBlovakla 
Dahomey 
Deiim.irk      ratification   deposited   Jan- 

3    1969 1 

Domiiili.-an  Republic 
Ecu.idiir    iratiflcaUon  Uepoelted  Janu- 


:  1 

1 2 
13 

14 
1.5 

16 


1  ratlflcation  deposited  Janu- 
ratlficatlon  depoelted  Januarv 


18 

!9 
uarv 

20 

21 
ary  10.  1969  > 

J2    El  S^Hlvador 

23  Ethiopia, 

24  Finland 
ary  5.   1969) 

2.5    Oambla 
26    Ghana 


ratification  deposited  Pebru- 


2' 

'    Cireece 

2d    Guatemala. 

a 

Haiti 

30    Honduras. 

M 

Hungary. 

.<: 

Iceland.                                   "" 

3.j 

Iran 

34 

Iraq 

33 

1968 

Ireland   (ratification  deposited  July   I 

36 

lUly 

37 

Ivory  Coast. 

38 

Jordan. 

39 

Kenya. 

40 

Republic  of  Korea 

4! 

Kuwait 

42 

Laos 

43 

I-ebanon. 

44 

Lesotho. 

45 

Llberta 

46 

LlbVH 

47 

Luxembourg. 

48 

.\tala«asy  Republic 

49 

&lalayslu 

50 

Maldlve  Islands. 

51 

Mauritius. 

52 

Mexico  (ratification  deposited  Januarv 

21,    19691 

53 

Mongolia 

54 

Morocco 

53 

Nepal 

56 

Netherlands, 

37 

New  Zealand 

58 

Nicaragua 

59 

Nigeria  i  ratification  deposited  October 

7    1968i 

80 

Norway    (ratification   deposited   Febru- 

.irv  5 

1 969  1 

61 

PTinama. 

62 

Paraguay. 

63 

Peru 

64 

Philippine*!. 

85 

Poland 

66 

Romania. 

87 

San  Martno. 

88 

.Senegal 

69 

.Somali  Republic. 

70 

-South  Yemen. 

71 

Sudan. 

72 

Sweden. 

7;j 

-Syria 

74 

Togo 

75 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

76 

Turkey 

77 

Tunisia 

78. 

USSR 

79 

United  Arab  Republic, 

80 

United  Kingdom  i  ratification  depoelted 

No%'ember  27    I968i 

81 

United  St.ite8  of  America. 

83 

Upper  Volta 

83 

Uruguay 

84 

Venezuela 

85 

Viet  Nam 

86 

Yemen  .\rab  Republic. 

87 

Yugoslavia. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty  is  overdue  We  should  have  taken 
this  step  last  autumn,  though  we  did  not 
for  rea.sons  entangled  In  the  politics  of 
1968  We  should  be  anxious  to  put  the 
stamp  of  Senate  ratification  upon  this 
document,  for  the  Senate  itself  encour- 
aged the  negotiations  which  produced 
the  tr'^aty 

Some  scoffers  say  that  the  treaty  does 
not  amount  to  much.  Perhaps  not.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  but  m  a  world  which  can  only 
contemplate  with  dread  the  further 
spi-ead  of  nuclear  armaments,  every  lit- 
tle bit  helps  We  need  all  the  psychologj- 
of  peace  we  can  get,  if,  indeed,  this  treaty 
Ls  but  a  psychological  step,  as  some  would 
have  It.  In  my  opinion,  It  has  greater  sig- 
nificance than  that 

Clearly,  the  treaty  is  consistent  with 


America's  national  interests.  It  does 
nothing  to  hamper  our  defense.  Not  one 
single  bomb  will  be  scrapped  because  of 
this  treaty.  It  does  not  prevent  deploy- 
ment of  additional  weapons.  And  It  does 
not  become  operative  until  ratified  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  it  would  do  is  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  from  being  put  Into  the  hands 
of  additional  nations.  Unhappily,  It  has 
not  been  signed  by  either  Prance  or 
Communist  China,  nor  by  other  impor- 
tant powers  now  lacking  nuclear  capa- 
bility. We  can  regret  this  fact,  but  it 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  what  steps  we  can  toward  impos- 
ing some  limitations  on  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  holocaust.  This  treaty,  after 
all.  has  been  signed  by  the  United  States, 
by  the  USSR.,  by  Great  Britain,  and  by 
90  other  world  powers,  large  and  -smali. 
It  goes  far  toward  establishing  what  we 
might  call  a  world  consensus  in  favor  of 
limiting  nuclear  weaponry'. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  had  no  intention  of  sharing 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  laws,  In  fact,  for- 
bid it.  I  doubt  that  Russia,  either,  has 
ever  dreamed  of  handing  nuclear  weap- 
ons over  to  smaller  powers.  So  the  prac- 
tical effect  may  be  small.  But  it  is  for- 
mal. Lest  there  be  fears  that  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  developed  by  a  non- 
nuclear  signatorj'  under  the  guise  of 
peaceful  projects,  the  treaty's  safeguards 
provide  for  international  inspection— in 
itself  another  breakthrough  we  can  hope 
will  be  developed  and  expanded  in  years 
ahead. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  treaty  com- 
mits us  as  a  nation  to  talks,  in  good  faith, 
aimed  at  calling  a  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Progress  in  this  area  is  pains- 
takingly slow.  It  is  complicated  by  mutu- 
al distrust  and  by  hostilities  growing  out 
of  the  continued  international  turmoil 
that  confronts  us.  as  In  Vietnam.  But  the 
treaty  does  contain  an  operative  arti- 
cle— article  VI — by  which  the  powers 
agree  to  pur-sue  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race     at  an  early  date.  " 

That  date — we  cannot  kid  ourselve.s — 
IS  probably  uoine  to  be  late  instead  of 
early  But  it  will  be.  when  it  comes,  an 
alleluia  day  for  all  mankind— when  all 
can  breathe  easier  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  greatest  force  man's  intellisience  has 
loosed  can  at  last  be  directed  away  from 
death  and  destruction  and  that  vast  en- 
ergy put  to  work  for  his  benefit.  Many 
more  steps  will  be  necessary  before  that 
','reat  date  dawns,  but  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  TYeaty  is  one  step.  It  fol- 
lows the  Lanited  Test-Ban  Treaty  of  5 
years  B.\io.  which  was  a  first  step.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  the  shackling  of  these 
arms  that  could  lead  all  nations  to  ruin, 
we  will  have  to  do  it  one  step  at  a  time. 
Though  the  effect  of  this  treaty  may  be 
limited,  let  it  not  be  .said  that  we  failed 
to  take  every  opportunity  afforded  to 
move  in  the  path  of  sanity  Let  us  ratify 
this  t-eaty  now   It  is  already  overdue. 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  the  Nu- 
clear NonproUferatlon  Treaty  will  nei- 
ther ^ave  us  nor  destroy  us.  It  is  neither 
the  panacea  many  of  its  proponents  pro- 
claim nor  the  dragon  many  of  Its  op- 
ponents deplore. 

With    it    we    will'  not    necessarily    be 
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guaranteed  safety  from  nuclear  holo- 
caust nor  lulled  into  a  false  security 
which  will  permit  our  enemies  to  deceive 
us.  And.  without  it,  we  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  lured  into  nuclear  destruction 
or  saved  from  it. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  was  one 
principal  question  to  be  answered  with 
regard  to  the  treaty:  is  this  treaty  bet- 
ter than  no  treaty  at  all.  After  a  review 
of  the  hearings  and  other  relevant  back- 
s^round  Information,  I  have  concluded 
that  it  is. 

The  specter  of  nuclear  warfare  is  a 
horrible  one  to  contemplate.  Any  appro- 
priate action  which  can  be  taken  to  limit 
the  possibility  of  such  war  should  be 
taken.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
vent a  disaster,  and  this  treaty  might 
help  preclude  one. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  I  felt  that  ratification 
of  tlie  treaty  should  be  delayed  as  an 
indication  of  U.S.  disapproval  of  the 
invasion  Time  has,  however,  passed  and 
the  good  the  treaty  may  accomplish 
.shouid  not  be  sacrificed  simply  to  signify 
protest. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  failure  of 
Red  China  and  France  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Certainlv  its  effectiveness  is  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  five  nuclear  na- 
tions do  not  desire  to  participate  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  have  also  questioned  the  inspection 
and  safeguards  provision.  It  can  un- 
doubtedly be  argued  that  these  provi- 
sions are  extremely  vague,  yet  they  are 
the  best  provisions  we  can  obtain  at  this 
time  and  they  are  a  step  in  the  direction 
we  must  take  if  nuclear  weaponry  Is  to 
be  controlled. 

Finally,  I  have  had  some  reservations 
about  the  treaty  and  its  effect  on  our 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, especially  West  Germany. 
Fortunately.  I  was  able  to  resolve  most 
of  the  doubts  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  treaty  to  NATO  in  a  colloquy 
earlier  this  week  with  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Certainly  not  all  the  questions  which 
could  be  raised  over  the  treaty  have  been 
fully  answered.  They  probably  could  not 
be.  We  should,  however,  utilize  the  means 
available  to  us  for  preserving  and  ad- 
vancing our  Nation's  security  in  a  nu- 
clear age  and  for  meeting  our  respon- 
sibilities as  a  world  leader.  The  Nuclear 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  for  aU  its  im- 
Ijerfections  and  omissions,  can  help  serve 
both  these  ends.  Accordingly,  I  am  vot- 
ing to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  objectives  of  the  Nuclear 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  dangerous  world  if  10,  20,  or 
50  countries  had  nuclear  weapons.  'With 
each  additional  country  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  increases.  A  nuclear  missile  laimched 
by  accident,  by  an  irrational  man,  or  even 
by  a  desperate  nation  about  to  be  de- 
feated, might  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
which  could  end  civilization  as  we  know 
it  today. 

I  understand  these  dangers,  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty — 


NPT — and  the  U.S.  unilateral  pledge  to 
permit  "aU"  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
to  be  under  International  safeguards. 
After  studying  the  issues,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  and  I  expect  to 
cast  my  vote  against  it. 

■What  has  emerged  from  more  than  4 
years  of  negotiations  is  a  weak,  vague, 
and  ambiguous  instrument  open  for  con- 
tention and  subject  to  misuse.  Shake- 
speare once  wrote : 


Some  rise  by  sin  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 

I  believe  that  by  being  excessively  vir- 
tuous in  trying  to  obtain  an  NPT  at  any 
price  our  negotiators  have  left  the  door 
open  for  others  to  take  advantage  of  us. 
On  October  12,  1968,  at  the  close  of  the 
congressional  session,  I  spoke  of  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  nuclear  NPT.  At  that 
time  I  concluded : 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  admirable  but 
regrettably  I  believe  in  o\ir  great  entliusia.sm 
to  conclude  this  treaty  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  true  purpose  of  our  Commrnlst  ad- 
versaries. They  drive  a  harder  bargain.  I  am 
afraid,  than  we  do.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
not  be  inspected  under  the  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty.  By  separate  pjsitlon  outside  the  Non- 
prollfer-atlon  Treaty  we  will  We  have  stressed 
vague  security  assurances  and  thus  placed 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  either  becoming 
the  policeman  of  the  world  or  backing  away 
from  implied  commitments  Either  course  I 
believe  is  wrong.  1  suggest  that  we  take  a 
new  hard  look  at  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty. 

I  find  that  very  little  has  occurred  to 
change  my  pessimistic  view.  In  regard  to 
security  assurances,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  printed 
March  6.  1969.  illustrates  the  ambiguity 
of  our  position  concerning  the  providing 
of  security  assurances  to  nonnuclear  na- 
tions. The  report  states  in  part: 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  noint  out 
that,  in  its  view,  this  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion and  its  accompanying  declaration  |  to 
suppress  aggression  |  in  no  way  involve  a  rati- 
fication cr  prior  commitments  or  establish 
new  commitments. 


However,  four  paragraphs  later  the  re- 
port says : 

It  now  appears  that  the  United  States  is 
honor  bound  to  follow  a  (definite  if  limited 
course  of  action  if  a  nonnuclear  weapon  state 
declares  that  it  is  a  victim  of  nuclear  aggres- 
sion or  the  threat  of  such  aggression. 

No  wonder  our  allies  and  our  friends 
are  confused,  particularly  when  on  page 
5  of  this  report  they  find  that  the  treaty 
is  not  "discriminatory" 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port points  out  that  General  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
stated  that  the  NPT  does  not  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  or 
its  allies.  Elsewhere,  the  report  states: 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  Article  VI.  the 
committee  believes  that  the  administration 
should  consider  deferring  the  deployment  of 
these  [offensive  and  defensive]  weapons  un- 
til it  has  had  time  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  pursue  meaningful  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  Senator.? — perhaps  a  ma- 
jority— who  f^l  that  delnying  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  a  U.S.  antl- 
ballistlc- missile  system— in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
deployed  one  and  possibly  two  ABM  sys- 


tems—would be  disadvantageous  to  our 
national  interest. 

I  now  turn  to  article  III,  concerning 
safeguards.  In  this  connection,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  report  appears 
to  be  less  than  lucid.  It  says : 

To  stimulate  nuclear  autarky  by  a  rigid 
application  of  the  very  means  designed  to 
encourage  international  cooperation  in  the 
nuclear  field  is  obviously  not  the  intent  of 
the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty.    (Page   17  i 

Neither  does  the  treaty  require  that  pref- 
erences be  given  to  signatory  non-nuclear 
states.  (Page  17.) 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it  Is  the 
view  of  the  conamittee  that  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers should  be  most  reluctant  to  treat  non- 
signatorv  states  on  the  same  basis  as  signa- 
tory states,  despite  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
does  not  prohibit  such  action  (Pages  17  and 
18.) 
. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
that  the  appUcatlon  of  Article  III  shouid  be 
handled  with  a  carefully  considered  appre- 
ciation of  what  win  encourage  states  to  ..d- 
here  and  what  will  encourage  them  to  ab- 
."italn,   (Page  18.) 

Concerning  article  III.  the  report  also 
states: 

Administration  witnesses  took  the  position 
that  nuclear  weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty  would  be  subject  to  an  undertaking 
not  to  provide  nuclear  mate'\al  to  any  non- 
nuclear  ueapon  state  for  peaceful  purposes 
unle'is  the  material  u-as  xvbiect  to  safeguards 
resulting  from  an  agreement  u-ith  the  IAEA. 
The  United  States  was  confident  that  no 
such  situation  would  develop,  according  to 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  It  was 
left  unclear,  however,  how  the  United  States 
would  react  If  such  a  situation  did  develop. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Does  it  mean  that  unless  Israel  signs 
the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty  we  will  cut 
off  peaceful  nuclear  shipments  to  Israel? 
Does  it  mean  that  if  Israel  signs  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty  that  representa- 
tives from  Communist  nations  or  Arab 
countries  will  have  freedom  to  inspect 
any  or  aU  of  its  nuclear  facilities? 

These  ambiguities  concern  me  greatly. 
But  of  utmost  importance  is  the  uni- 
lateral arrangement  entered  into  as  a 
result  of  President  Johnson's  pledge  of 
December  2,  1967.  which  was  reaffirmed 
by  President  Nixon  on  February  5,  1969. 
This  pledge  states: 

When  such  safeguards  are  applied  \;nder 
the  Treatv,  the  United  States  will  permit  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  applv 
its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the 
United  States,  excluding  only  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance 


In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  iudament  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Venmnt 
(Mr.  Aiken  I.  who  displayed  his  usual 
broad  understanding  of  foreign  affairs 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
roncerning  this  U.S.  unilateral  offer  and 
its  ramifications. 

The  implications  of  what  -Senator 
\iKEN  uncovered  are  truly  momentous. 
Senator  Aiken  askei  as  liis  fir.st  question: 
What  authority  does  the  United  States 
Government  have  to  require  private  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  to  accept  fcrclgn 
inspection  of  their  plants? 

The  answer  was  as  follows: 
It  is  our  intention  in  makma  this  offer  to 
rely  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  cf  the 
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OS  nuclear  iQduau-y  in  Implementing  it 
Our  conjultatlons  w.'.h  them  prior  'm  mak- 
ing the  offer,  have  ?iven  laa  conrtdence  that 
this  cooperation  wiU  be  forthcoming  How- 
ever If  It  becumea  necessary  In  any  ln3t«nre 
to  rely  on  the  reg'j:a:..ry  poweri  oi  ihe  US 
Atomic  Eneri<y  C  ■mmisision  r..  require  the 
participation  in  the  inspect:  in  system  by 
ape-inc  companiea  the  Attorney  General 
Wou;d  have  to  determine  the  ext*r.t  t*)  which 
the  Commiaalon  s  current  authority  would 
permit  it  to  require  a  licensee  to  open  his 
facility  to  inapection  by  an  organlaatlon 
other  than  the  Commission  or  other  U  3 
a<encles 
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Were  the  small  nonnucle»r  countries 
reljrlnK  upon  Mr  Johnson's  promise 
when  they  became  parties  to  the  treaty? 

To  what  future  wars  ml«ht  this  course 
of  action  commit  the  United  States? 


What  this  says  Is  shocking  to  me  The 
United  Sutes  will  Initially  rely  on   the 
volunury  cooperation  of  private  Indus- 
try   If  this  falls,  the  US    Oovemment 
may  rely  on  the  regulatory  powers  of  the 
AEC   and    perhaps   go   to   the   Attorney 
General  to  require  licensees  to  open  their 
facilities   to   foreign   inspection    Put   In 
plain  language,  this  means  that  foreign 
nationals.    Including    represenUtlves   of 
Communist  countries,  are  going  to  in- 
spect   U^    private    industry   plants    re- 
gacxlles^U)f    whether    the    plant    own- 
er   likes    It    or    not     ard    if    he   dislikes 
It.  the  US   Oovemment  wt:i  bring  pres- 
sure to  force  him  to  acquiesce    I  think 
this   is   one   of   the   must   undemocratic 
situations  I  have  ever  .seen   If  I  had  sug- 
gested to  the  American  public  10  or  20 
years  ago  that  the  US  Oovernment  wa.s 
advocating,  on  a  unilateral  ba.sis.  ■with- 
out even  being  required  to  do  so.  that 
AmiTlcan  industry  opt-n  U.s  doors  to  ^los- 
sible  CommunLst  inspection.  I  am  sure 
that   no  Senator  would  have  takt-n   me 
seriously    So   that   no   on.-   is   confu.sed, 
Seriatur  Aiken  points  out  that  a  Yugo- 
slav national  has  already  Inspt^cted  the 
Yankee  nuclear  reactor  at  Rowe    Ma.ss 
and  a  Rumanian  national  ha.s  attended 
the  AEC  safeguards  schixil  at  Argonnt- 
National  Laboratory  outside  of  Chicago 
How    far — how    dangerously    far — we 
have  come  down  rhe  road  of  sacrificing 
our  national  Interest  to  the  siren  cries  of 
ii.ternationahsm  at  its  worst 

To  compound  this  <ituatlon  the  United 
States  Is  paying  al.Tiast  o'-.e-thlrd  of  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  inspections  which  we 
are  not  requlr^-d  to  have  This  payment 
b  made  directly  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  look  care- 
fully before  they  approve  this  treaty  I 
hope  that  all  Members  'Aiil  particularly 
review  the  implications  of  the  unilateral 
commitment  that  the  US  Government 
has  undertaken — and  which,  of  coursi-. 
the  Russians  have  not 

In  my  speech  concerning  the  Non- 
prohferation  Treaty  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  last  October  12  I  pointed  out  that 
neither  Red  China  nor  France  ha^  had 
any  part  of  this  treaty  Soviet  Ru.s.sia  i.s 
a  party  to  the  treaty  but  by  lUs  terms 
the  Soviets  are  exempt  from  inspection 
The  United  States  will  be  subject  to  a 
most  unusual  system  of  inspection 

I  cannot  for^ft  that  on  October  Vi. 
1964    President  Lyndon  Johnson  said 

Tl-ie  nations  that  do  not  seek  nations:  nu- 
clear weapon*  can  be  sure  that  if  they  need 
our  strong  support  against  some  threat  of 
n-::  lear  blackmail,  then  they  will  have  it 

Will  the  nations  of  the  world  rely  upon 
Mr  Johnson's  promise'' 


THE     S«N*r«     SHOULD     rON8B^fT     TO     TH«     NON- 

i»iio!  irT«»ri(,.v  Tm«*TY  roa   rn*  welfakx  or 

us    *LL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
the  great  powers  have  devoted  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems,  but  we  have 
devoted  almast  nothing  to  International 
control  of  them  After  World  War  n,  the 
United  SUtes  did  make  it  our  national 
policy  not  to  distribute  these  weapons 
to  other  countries 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  t.)  elevate  our  national  policy 
to  mternational  status  and  to  gain  for 
our  policy  adherence  of  those  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  will  become 
parties  to  this  treaty 

The  ratifying  nations  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  pledge  not  to  give  them 
to  others  Of  the  five  nuclear  powers. 
China  and  probably  France  will  not  join 
the  treaty  in  the  for.seeable  future.  Even 
so,  the  two  leading  p^iwer.s — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — are  par- 
ties t*i  the  treaty  and  are  also  the  ma- 
jor potential  .sources  of  nuclear  weapons 
Even  without  Chma  and  Prance  as  [ar- 
tles.  this  Nation  and  the  world  are  better 
off  by  having  the  two  major  powers  pub- 
licly agree  to  keep  their  nuclear  weapons 
under  their  own  control 

The  treaty  does  not  deal  with  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  terrl- 
uiry  of  other  nation.^  Our  weapons  stored 
abroad  are  In  no  way  alTected  as  long 
as  these  devices  remain  under  our  juris- 
diction and  command  and  continue  to 
remain  so  The  same  will  apply  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

The  treaty  does  not  afTect  dehvery  sys- 
tems— chiefly  missiles  All  signatories 
may  do  as  they  wish  with  regard  to 
giving  or  making  available  missile  svs- 
tem5  to  other  countries  as  long  as  no 
transfer  of  nuclear  warheads  :s  involved 
ur  results 

In  short,  this  treaty  in  no  way  affects 
or  limits  our  capacity  to  defend  our- 
selves, even  if  such  defense  includes 
placing  warheads  under  our  contro. 
oversca.s  This  treaty  merely  binds  us  not 
to  share  the  control  over  these  weapons 
with  other  nations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  treaty  is  a  frail 
limitation  indeed  on  the  capacity  of  the 
nations  of  tlie  world  to  lay  waste  to  all 
the  earth  The  nuclear  powers  have  (jn 
hiuid.  thousands  of  weatwns.  each  with 
manv  times  the  destructive  lorcc  of  the 
Hiroi^hima  b<^mb:  they  also  have  an  in- 
is'en.ous  variety  of  means  for  deliverlnK 
them  throughout  the  world. 

A  limitation  on  the  spread  of  these 
weapons  to  other  countries  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  It 
deserves  to  be  furthered  by  means  of  rat- 
ification of  tins  treaty 

We  are  the  world  leaders  m  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weaixjns  We  ought  to 
be  the  leaders  in  this  world  in  efforts  to 
prevent  their  widespread  diffusion  and 
use  We  have  developed  this  monster  we 
owe  It  to  mankind  to  be  the  leader  m 
chaining  it 


National  sEcuarrT  is  the  issue 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  surroimding  this 
treaty  which  is  before  us  and  I  have  read 
the  record  with  great  Interest.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  done  research  on  my  own 
to  try  to  discover  other  aspects  of  the 
question  which  may  not  have  been  previ- 
ously developed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  Nuclear 
NonproUferation  Treaty  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  system 
are  related  because  the  national  security 
is  at  stake 

May  I  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  either  foreign  affairs 
or  defense  technology.  Perhaps  this  is 
somewhat  of  an  advantage  because  I  can 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  layman 
and  perhaps  voice  some  of  the  questions 
arising  In  the  minds  of  Americans  across 
the  Nation, 

One  of  the  basic  questions,  it  seems  to 
me,  Is  if  we  sign  this  treaty  what  do  we 
get?  How  does  this  agreement  Improve 
our  national  security'' 

All  too  often  in  the  pest  we  have  ap- 
parenUy  been  willing  to  give  away  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  get  when  it 
comes  to  international  negotiations. 

At  the  very  least  it  seems  the  advan- 
Uges  we  supposedly  will  receive  under 
this  treaty  are  in  .some  doubt;  particu- 
larly, when  two  nuclear  powers  have  in- 
dicated they  do  not  Intend  to  Join  this 
treaty.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Prance  and 
Red  China  My  question  is  how  an  agree- 
ment of  the  latitude  which  we  are  pres- 
ently proposing  will  prevent  nonprolifer- 
ation  when  at  least  two  members  of  nu- 
clear community  are  simply  not  con- 
cerned with  It 

Second,  it  .seems  inconsistent  to  me  to 
argue  on  the  one  hand  that  America  can 
no  longer  afford  to  police  the  world  while 
at  the  same  time  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment, which  by  every  explanation  I  have 
read,  commits  us  to  additional  policing 
responsibilities. 

For  instance,  if  we  had  signed  this 
treaty  last  year,  and  if  Russia  had  also 
signed  tlie  treaty  along  with  its  satellite 
state.  Czechoslovakia — when  Russia  in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia — would  we  have 
been  obligated  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
Czechoslovakia? 

If  we  sign  this  treaty  what  will  happen 
if  Russia  decides  to  invade  Rumania? 
Will  we  be  obligated  to  go  to  the  defense 
of  that  Iron  Curtain  country?  It  seems  to 
me  quite  inconsistent  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  argue  as  they  have  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  Certainly  no  one 
can  question  any  Senator's  desire  for 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

No  one  wants  to  see  a  multiplication  of 
nuclear  weapons  but  If  we  are  going  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  we  must  be 
sure  there  are  adequate  safeguards  to 
make  it  effective. 

That  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  I  can- 
not see  that  there  are  any  safeguards  in 
this  treaty  Those  nations  which  desire 
to  .secure  fissionable  material  for  peace- 
ful or  domestic  purposes,  could  under  the 
proposed  mechanism  of  this  treaty,  con- 
vert that  material  to  nuclear  weapons. 
So.  I  cannot  .see  the  treaty  as  an  effective 
instrument.  In  fact,  it  very  well  may  ac- 
complish the  opposite  by  allowing  na- 
tions which  do  not  have  the  capability 


of  producing  nuclear  materials  to  get 
those  materials  imder  this  agreement. 

The  whole  question  of  national  se- 
curity comes  to  mind  as  we  discuss  this 
problem.  The  loud  and  long  criticism  of 
the  ABM  system  comes  to  mind.  I  think 
of  all  the  arguments  that  seem  Irrelevant, 
the  one  concerning  cost  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  Irrelevant.  If  this  system  is 
needed  for  national  survival  it  Is  needed 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  the  system  has  been  com- 
(>ared  with  the  national  debt.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
national  debt  was  incurred  during  World 
War  n.  Does  anyone  say  that  winning 
World  War  II  was  not  worth  that  money? 
What  would  this  country  be  if  we  had  not 
won  the  war? 

This  is  the  basic  fear  which  I  feel 
arises  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  when  we  discuss  these  issues.  It  is 
pure  folly  in  my  opinion  to  talk  about 
programs  to  benefit  the  E>oor  if  we  ne- 
glect the  very  program  which  would  allow 
the  country  to  continue  to  exist.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
continued  research,  development,  and  if 
necessary,  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system  if  the  situation  is  as  I  understand 
It  to  be.  I  also  broaden  this  to  include 
any  other  recommendations  which  the 
President  makes  in  support  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Even  though  there  has  been  continued 
and  significant  disagreement  in  the  sci- 
entific community  over  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  the  Sentinel  system,  I  am 
not  particularly  impressed  when  I  find 
agreement  between  three  witnesses 
called  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
chairman  whose  opinion  and  position  on 
the  question  is  already  well  known.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  In  such  a  hearing  is  bound  to  be 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  chairman's 
opinion.  He  controls  the  witness  list,  the 
time  of  the  hearings,  and  to  a  large  de- 
Kree,  the  direction  of  the  questioning.  All 
this  miist  be  taken  into  accoimt  In  con- 
sidering the  "body  of  evidence"  which  is 
developed. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  spend  any 
money — not  one  penny — on  a  system 
which  is  not  effective.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
would  be  willing  to  spend  any  amoimt  of 
money  when  they  are  convinced  it  is 
essential  to  the  defense  and  maintenance 
of  our  great  coimtry.  So,  the  question 
resolves  down  to  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  not.  This  Is  the  same  question 
which  applies  to  the  Nuclear  NonproUf- 
eration Treaty  as  well  as  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. There  are  hosts  of  unanswered 
questions  in  both  of  these  areas.  I  think 
there  are  great  imcertainties  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  over  the 
actions  we  are  proposing. 

When  we  look  at  the  Russian  record 
of  abiding  by  treaty  agreements,  we  find 
a  string  of  broken  and  mangled  prom- 
ises. Although  much  has  been  made  of 
a  Soviet  willingness  not  to  continue  the 
arms  race,  the  hard  fact  must  be  faced 
that  Russia  has  given  absolutely  no  con- 
crete evidence  of  either  their  willingness 
or  their  intentlMi  to  follow  such  a  course 
if  we  pull  out.  In  ratifying  this  treaty  I 
think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  and 
furthermore  deceiving  the  populace  into 


thinking  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  nuclear  weaponry 
control  when  we  actually  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  are  served  and  the  na- 
tional security  best  preserved  if  we  do 
not  ratify  this  treaty.  I  shall  vote  against 
It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  first, 
the  Soviet  Union  acquires  a  significant 
military  strategic  advantage;  namely, 
continued  assurance  that  Germany  will 
be  subjected  to  second-class  status  for 
25  years  or  more.  We  are  giving  up  an 
opportunity  for  a  strong  and  independent 
ally  for  one  which  will  be  forever  de- 
pendent upon  us.  The  Soviets  also  gain 
a  significant  political  advantage  in  that 
for  the  first  time,  Germany  would  be  in- 
tegrated Into  a  treaty  structure  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  open  to  harassment  and 
propaganda  pressures. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  loses  nothing 
if  its  satellite  countries  are  subjected  to 
controls.  None  of  its  satellites  have  the 
potential  for  significant  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials  or  explosive  devices. 
After  the  experience  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Red  China,  the  Soviets  probably 
would  not  arm  any  of  their  satellites  with 
nuclear  weapons  anyway.  As  it  is,  we  do 
not  know  the  control  arrangements  over 
the  Warsaw  Pact  IRBM's  aimed  at  West- 
em  Europe.  We  do  know  that  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  goes  directly  to  Moscow.  NATO 
countries  are  sovereign,  but  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  are  subject  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion, as  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
demonstrated.  Nonnuclear  NATO  coun- 
tries give  up  the  sovereign  right  of  self- 
defense,  but  the  nonsovereign  Warsaw- 
Pact  coimtries  have  nothing  to  give  up. 

Third.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
demonstrated  that  a  fundamental  change 
has  come  over  Central  Europe.  Before 
August  21,  many  people  tended  to  think 
that  Soviet  domination  of  the  satellites 
was  a  myth  or  at  worst  was  weakening. 
However,  under  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  the  Soviets  explicitly  claim  the 
right  to  intervene  whenever  the  future  of 
commimism  is  threatened  in  the  so- 
called  Socialist  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions. The  withdrawal  of  some  or  even  all 
Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslovakia  has  no 
effect  upon  the  assertion  of  this  right.  In 
fact,  the  troop  withdrawal  indicates  that 
the  internal  security  of  the  coimtry  has 
been  guaranteed.  The  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, including  the  interior  police,  is 
firmly  In  the  hands  of  pro-Soviet  officials. 

Fourth.  Although  the  debate  about  the 
NonproUferation  Treaty  usually  centers 
on  strategic  missile  systems,  and  the 
great  cost  of  the  delivery  vehicles,  the 
NonproUferation  Treaty  also  outlaws 
tactical  nuclear  field  weapons.  A  modem 
army  must  have  such  weapons,  and  the 
control  over  their  use,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
match  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  The 
development  of  such  weapons  is  feasible 
by  many  present  nonnuclear  allies,  and 
there  is  no  soimd  military  or  economic 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  In  fact, 
we  may  someday  wish  to  alter  our  laws 
to  assist  them  in  such  development.  The 
NonproUferation  Treaty  forecloses  this 
option.  It  requires  our  allies  to  remain 
dependent  upon  NATO  sharing  arrange- 


ments for  the  next  25  years.  If  we  go  back 
25  years  to  1944  and  \lsualize  the  state 
of  the  art  of  weaponry  then — before  even 
the  first  atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped — 
and  then  compare  that  state  with  Uie 
present,  we  would  be  able  to  realize  the 
positions  of  our  allies  who  will  be  shutting 
themselves  off  from  modern  weapons. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  as  Dr.  Teller  has 
pointed  out,  it  will  soon  be  technlcaUy 
feasible  to  construct  missiles  which  can 
only  be  used  defensively.  This  would  be 
a  way  of  strengthening  our  aUIes  and 
increasing  their  confidence  and  morale. 
We  would  have  to  change  our  laws  to  do 
this,  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  if 
we  ratify  the  NonproUferation  Treaty. 

Sixth.  Again,  no  one  can  confidently 
predict  the  future  of  nuclear  research 
in  the  next  25  years,  just  as  the  past  25 
would  have  been  difficult  to  plot.  The 
NonproUferation  Treaty  is  based  upx>n 
current  assumptions  about  nuclear  ex- 
plosives and  the  need  for  fissionable 
material  to  produce  them.  I  am  informed 
that  a  whole  new  direction  may  open  up 
in  the  field  of  fusion  rather  than  fission. 
Fusion  theory  may  produce  the  so- 
called  neutron  bomb.  Fission  bombs 
produce  about  85  percent  heat  and  blast 
and  15  percent  radiation,  while  the  fu- 
sion process,  if  ever  perfected,  would 
produce  the  opposite  proportions,  de- 
stroying property.  A  breakthrough  in 
fusion  research  would  have  profound 
militaiy  significance  but  also  many 
lieaceful  uses.  Such  peaceful  research  on 
fusion  is  already  well  advanced  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  of  our 
allies  who  are  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  under  terms  of  the  safeguards  on 
fi.ssionable  materials  would  have  to  give 
up  their  work  on  fusion  explosives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Non- 
proUferation Tieaty  and  Fission  Free 
Research, '  by  William  R.  'Van  Cleave, 
Orbis,  winter  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Seventh,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  proponents  of  this  treaty  have 
stated  that  the  advantages  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
mutual.  That  statement  holds  true  only 
if  you  consider  the  alleged  benefits  of 
the  treaty  in  stopping  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  If  you  look  at  the 
two  countries  not  in  isolation  but  in  the 
structure  of  the  opposing  alliances,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  Soviets 
gain  a  significant  goal  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  West  Germany  as  a  second-class 
nuclear  power.  However,  there  are  other 
areas  the  Soviets  appear  to  have  the 
advantage : 

In  a  collateral  action,  the  United  States 
has  opened  its  peaceful  nuclear  installa- 
tions to  IAEA  inspection.  The  Soviets 
have  made  no  such  voluntary  gesture. 

The  former  head  of  the  IAEA,  Mr. 
WiUiam  C.  Foster,  made  a  formal  state- 
ment of  principles  to  the  nonnuclear 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  nuclear 
states  would  cupply  explosion  service  to 
the  nonnuclear  countries  on  a  cost  basis. 
This  offer  carried  the  impUcatiori  that 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  provide 
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such  service  The  Sovleus  have  never 
made  so  direct  a  commitment.  The 
Soviets  have  only  accepted  the  vd«{ue 
wording  of  article  V  which  says  only 
that — 

Etvch  party  to  the  treaty — 

And  this  applies  to  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  states — 

Earn  party  to  :he  treaty  undertakes  t»i 
t*JCB  appropriate  meaaureD  t'l  ensure  that 
through  -ipproprlate  International  pnxe- 
dures  peaceful    appllcatl ma   of   nuclear 

expUjBlvea  wlU  o«  made  *vaUable  to  non- 
nuclear  weapon  st^ten  party  to  the  treaty  on 
a  n'mcl.scr'.mlnattiry  basis 

Thia  is  no  promise  of  service  at  all  It 
merely  says  that  all  signers  agree  not  tti 
Interfere  with  this  service  being  made 
available  Once  again,  an  important  part 
of  thLs  treaty  depends  ^pon  the  col- 
lateral promise  of  the  United  States. 
while  the  SovleUs  have  made  no 
commitment. 

The  question  ot  costs  The  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atdnilc  Elnergy,  Representative  Craig 
ffosMER.  has  conducted  an  extensive 
study  and  estlmate.s  that  the  costs  of  en- 
forcement will  pass  $1  billion  a  year  by 
1990  Nowhere  in  the  treaty  is  the  qlle^- 
tlon  of  costs  ever  mentioned  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  questions  submitted 
to  the  ACDA  that  the  question  of  cost^ 
had  never  been  raised  with  the  Soviets 
Knowing  the  past  record  of  the  Soviets 
in  not  paying  UN  bills  for  activities  that 
displeased  them,  it  would  appear  that  our 
negotiators  were  derelict  ;n  their  duty  In 
not  reaching  at  least  an  informal  under- 
standing on  this  matter  At  present,  the 
administrative  budget  of  the  L\EA  Ls 
asse.ssed  to  members  on  the  same  basis 
of  UN  dues  We  pay  31  57  percent,  while 
the  Soviets  pay  15  4  percent  Once  again 
we  come  out  m  the  short  end 

Eighth  The  purported  aims  of  this 
treaty  is  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
United  Sta'es  by  restricting  the  number 
of  nations  that  urge  nuclear  war  No 
one  has  ever  demonstrated  that  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  nuclear-weapon 
states  will  reduce  the  chance  of  war  This 
i.s  a  basic  assumption  that  will  not  stand 
up  to  analysis  by  commonsense  The 
chance  that  a  nuclear  war  will  be  started 
depends  not  upon  the  number  of  nations 
with  a  nuclear  weapon  capability  but 
upon  which  nations  have  it  Further- 
more, no  one  can  predict  accurately 
which  nations  will  misuse  it  To  do  so 
requires  us  to  render  an  invidious  a 
priori  judgment  upon  a  nation  s  respon- 
sibility Moreover,  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory seems  to  indicate  that  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons  makes  a  na- 
tion more  responsible — or  at  least  more 
prudent  The  proponents  of  this  treaty 
have  not  presented  any  studies  which 
show  that  proliferation  Is  dangerous  or 
that  :t  would  result  in  more  security  than 
alternate  options,  such  as  the  selective 
defensive  proliferation  described  by  Dr 
Teller  It  is  well  known  that  the  nations 
most  likely  to  develop  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive capability  are  the  ones  most  re- 
luctant to  sign  This  includes  Israel. 
West  Germany.  India.  Japan,  and  Brazil. 
Some  of  these  who  are  reluctant  par- 
ticipated in  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 


Conference,  so  there  is  no  gainsaying 
their  good  will  Why  men  the  reluc- 
tance' 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  becau.se  they  are 
reluctant  to  close  themselves  ofT  from 
basic  research  in  the  theory  of  nuclear 
explosions.  It  is  all  *ell  enough  and 
i;ood  t<:)  .siiy  that  the  nuclear  nations 
shall  provide  explosion  .service  on  a  non- 
di.scrlmlnatory  basis  However,  having  a 
specific  job  done  lor  you  is  not  the  same 
a-s  participating  in  basic  re.search  No  one 
can  predict  what  will  develop  out  of  ex- 
plosion research  No  one  can  predict  what 
will  be  the  best  site  for  creativity  The 
Israelis  and  the  Germans  and  the  Japa- 
nese, for  example,  .ire  all  highly  inven- 
tive peoples  Shall  they  cut  themselves 
off  from  research  in  the  basic  area  by  a 
mere  policy  decision  '  To  ask  them  to  do 
so  IS  an  arrogant  demand  on  our  part 
and  on  that  of  the  Soviets. 

Ninth.  It  is  true  that  the  non-nuclear- 
weap<in  states  will  be  allowed  to  "par- 
ticipate In  the  benefits"  of  our  research. 
They  will  be  allowed  to  develop  many 
subsidiary  areas,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  use  enriched  ti.ssionable  materials  ob- 
tained under  safeguards  But  all  of  this 
is  to  be  dependent  upon  castoffs  and 
charity  It  is  like  being  the  eternal  poor 
relative  The  basic  imi^etus  for  scientific 
and  economic  development  comes  from 
participating  in  the  basic  formulation 
and  testing  of  explosion  theory.  This  is 
wliere  the  best  minds  will  be  working, 
and  if  they  cannot  work  in  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states,  they  will  go  to 
the  nuclear  weapon  states.  No  nation 
likes  to  see  its  best  talent  drained  off. 

Furthermore,  the  essence  of  scien- 
tific creativity  Ls  discovery  Who  can 
.safely  say  what  remains  to  be  discovered, 
particularly  over  a  _'5-year  span?  What 
may  appear  to  be  impossible  for  a  small- 
er nation  today  may  be  perfectly  feas- 
ible m  10  years  Altliough  at  the  present 
time,  the  United  Stau-s  Is  the  most  eco- 
nomical source  of  enriched  nuclear  ma- 
terials, new  developments  may  short- 
cut nuclear  processes  and  make  .such 
dependence  unnecessar>- 

One  has  (jnlv  la  look  at  the  growth  of 
peaceful  nuclear  industn.-  in  the  United 
Stat-t\s  t(xlay  to  see  that  this  field  may 
well  be  the  prime  area  for  the  expansion 
of  technology.  Just  as  the  electronics 
industn'  has  in  recent  years  This  is  now 
a  $700  000.000  industry  For  we  must  not 
only  Include  basic  nuclear  applications 
such  as  the  potential  for  explosives  and 
the  generation  of  electric  power,  but  also 
the  wide-ranging  Impact  of  nuclear 
technology  on  other  technologies.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  considerable  spinoff  of 
new  developments  that  do  not  depend 
upon  nuclear  technology,  but  were  cre- 
ated either  to  meet  the  demands  of  nu- 
clear technology  or  tiirough  adaptation 
of  equipment  to  meet  ne^'  needs. 

I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  put  together  a  short  summary  of  the 
current  state  of  the  nuclear  industry  to 
give  .some  idea  of  the  potential  In  this 
field  At  the  present  time  the  industry- 
comprises  less  than  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  but  the  peaceful  nu- 
clear Industry  Is  just  now  completing  Its 
transition  from  public  to  private  hands. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  now, 
of  course,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
will  be  able  to  do  research  in  many  as- 
pects of  the  peaceful  nuclear  field  under 
.safeguards.  But  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  having  the  opportunity  to  do 
your  own  basic  research  on  explosion 
theory.  In  passing,  I  might  note  that,  so 
far  as  the  safeguards  are  concerned,  the 
basic  technique  is  to  keep  a  check  on  the 
inventory  of  fissionable  materials  to  pre- 
vent diversion  to  military  uses.  Yet  It  l.^ 
precisely  the  volume  of  activity  that  a 
smaller  nation  may  want  to  keep  secret 
for  purely  commercial  reasons.  While  it 
Is  true  that  the  United  States  has  put 
some  of  Its  peaceful  facilities  imder  in- 
spection, the  United  States  is  dominant 
in  the  field.  The  American  unilateral 
offer  of  inspection  does  not  compare  with 
the  situation  of  a  small  producer  com- 
peting in  a  tight  market. 

Tenth.  Tlie  plight  of  our  nonnuclear 
allies  IS  especially  acute  with  respect  to 
West  Germany.  This  Is  not  because  '. 
any  specific  situation  In  West  Germaiiv. 
but  t)ecause  I  believe  that  the  Soviets 
have  agreed  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  solely  as  the  .solution  to  their  .re- 
called "German  problems."  The  Soviets 
have  continued  to  maintain  a  paranoid 
attitude  toward  West  Germany  even 
though  that  country,  under  Its  new  lead- 
ership, has  never  manifested  any  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  Hitler  leadership.  A 
chief  Soviet  aim  has  been  to  neutralise 
West  Germany's  military  capability  .t.- 
much  as  possible.  If  Germany  and  the 
United  States  ratify  this  treaty  and  it 
goes  Into  effect,  that  aim  will  have  been 
achieved  for  the  following  reasons: 

For  the  first  time,  the  West  Germans 
will  be  Integrated  into  a  treaty  frame- 
work with  the  Soviet  Union,  allowing  the 
Soviets  ample  opportunity  for  interven- 
tions and  harassment. 

Even  without  the  treaty,  the  Soviets 
still  claim  the  right  of  intervention  in 
West  Germany  as  a  so-called  enemy 
state  under  articles  57  and  103  of  the  U.N 
Charter  The  United  States  does  not  ac- 
cept this  interpretation  of  the  charter, 
but  the  Germans  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  threat  very  strongly  within  the  past 
year 

The  West  Germans  will  be  dependeir. 
upon  the  United  States  for  the  use  o: 
modern  weapons  and  the  development  of 
modern  tactics  and  strategy. 

Germany's  peaceful  nuclear  industry 
will  also  be  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  basic  enriched  nuclear  mate- 
rials It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Germans 
are  already  seeking  to  invest  in  U.6 
nuclear  facilities  and  to  send  .scientific 
teams  in  the  United  States  for  research 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  to  be 
independent  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  chosen  the  more  expensive  route  ol 
using  nonenriched  nuclear  materials  to 
generate  electricity,  since  the  United 
States  IS  the  principal  source  of  enriched 
materials. 
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Because  of  this  dependency,  the  West 
Germans  will  be  subject  to  political  pres- 
sure and  veto  by  the  United  States. 

The  subjugation  of  West  Germany  to 
dominant  American  interests  will  make 
It  easier  for  the  Kremlin  to  seek  a  deal 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

Of  the  five  high  industrial  nations — 
the  United  States.  Soviet  Union,  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  and  France — only 
Germany  will  be  barred  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  materials. 

Even  without  the  East-West  conflict, 
the  Germans  will  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage relative  to  France,  which  refuses 
to  sign  the  treaty. 

Although  the  United  States  estimates 
the  cost  of  safeguards  at  1  percent  of  the 
sales  volume  of  the  peaceful  nuclear  in- 
dustry-, the  Germans  say  a  more  realistic 
figure  is  5  percent. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Germans  are 
very  hesitant  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
would  treat  them  as  a  second-class 
power.  Their  security  would  be  tied  for- 
ever to  that  of  the  United  States:  they 
would  have  little  room  for  diplomatic 
maneuvering.  Their  scientists  would  be 
cut  off  from  basic  research;  their  eco- 
nomic capability  would  be  stunted:  they 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard 
to  France:  and  they  would  be  ripe  for 
Soviet  harassment.  The  Germans  may 
sign  this  treaty,  but  I  think  it  would-be 
against  their  best  interests  to  do  so. 
They  have  already  tied  the  main  part  of 
their  defense  to  NATO,  and  circum- 
stances put  them  under  pressure  to  con- 
tinue. Despite  our  pledge  to  support 
NATO,  can  we  really  guarantee  its  sur- 
vival for  25  years?  This  is  NATO's  20th 
anniversary,  and  it  has  already  been 
iirievously  weakened  by  the  military 
withdrawal  of  France.  The  day  may 
come,  against  our  w-ill,  when  the  only 
NATO  members  are  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany.  We  would  not  want 
that  to  happen,  but  we  must  put  otir- 
.selves  in  West  Germany's  position  and 
examine  all  the  possible  outcomes. 

Eleventh.  The  ambiguity  about  our 
right  to  continue  our  present  nuclear 
arrangements  with  NATO  is  still  very 
much  in  doubt.  The  failure  of  my  vmder- 
standing  to  be  accepted  leaves  the  future 
of  this  treaty  and  of  our  NATO  commit- 
ment in  doubt.  If  you  go  back  over  the 
iustory  of  the  negotiations,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  had  one  aim.  one  goal 
which  they  sought  to  obtain.  That  goal 
was  to  bar  West  Germany  from  access 
to  nuclear  ai-ms  in  any  shape  or  form. 
Over  and  over  again,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives specifically  mentioned  their 
desire  to  block  West  Germany  from  ob- 
taining nuclear  arms,  despite  the  fact 
that  West  Germany  has  alreatfc'  pledged 
Itself  not  to  acquire  such  arms.  The  So- 
viet draft  treaties  specifically  barred  the 
use  of  militarj'  alliances  to  obtain  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  nuclear  arms. 
The  Soviet  representatives  attacked  U.S. 
draft  treaties  on  the  grounds  that  they 
left  "loopholes"  for  West  Germany,  and 
permitted  "indirect  access." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  list  of 
such  attacks  from  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies,  as  mentioned  in  the  oflBcial  ACDA 
history  of  the  public  negotiations.  The 
ACDA  history  is  a  brief  handbook,  and 
it    doubtless    omits    relevant    material. 


Nevertheless,  even  this  brief  work  shows 
the  Soviet  obsession  with  the  question. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  Soviet  attacks  on 
West  Germany  through  the  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  negotiations  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
agreed  on  the  common  draft  w,hich  was 
the  basis  of  this  treaty,  these  attacks 
disappeared.  The  Soviets  at  long  last  had 
a  treaty  which  did  not  have  "loopholes" 
from  their  point  of  view.  The  text  was 
more  general  than  their  earlier  versions, 
but  it  did  not  contradict  their  point  of 
view  on  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  regards  West  German  territory.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
broad  interpretation  of  transfer  is  easily 
construed  as  prohibiting  all  transfers. 
even  of  the  physical  hardware.  This  in- 
terpretation fits  the  Soviet  view  down 
to  the  annoimcement  of  the  common 
Soviet-United  States  draft  treaty. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  up  all  the  qualifications  it  had 
formerly  insisted  upon.  Although  we 
have  given  a  restricted  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  the  text  alone  does  not  sup- 
port it.  How  can  we  tell  what  the  intent 
of  the  negotiators  was  when  we  know- 
that  the  two  sides  had  conflicting  inten- 
tions? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
and  the  U.S.  negotiators  did  not  agree 
on  anything  substantive.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  key  issue.  They 
agreed  only  on  an  ambiguous  language 
that  masked  the  conflicting  intentions  of 
both.  This  conflict  is  bound  to  emerge  at 
some  point  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  obligation  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  in  the 
treaty-making  process  is  a  most  serious 
duty,  and  after  much  reflection  and  ex- 
amination of  all  the  issues,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  Orbls.  winter.   1968) 
The  Nonproliferation-  Treaty  and  Fission- 
free  ExPLOsn-E  Research 
(By  William  R.  Van  Cleave) 
On  January   18.   1968.  President  Johnson 
announced  that  agreement  on  a  draft  non- 
proliferation  treaty  had  been  reached  by  the 
United  States  and 'the  Soviet  Union.-  ■Agree- 
ment" by  the  two  superpowers  does  not  as- 
sure either  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty 
(ratification  by  all  signatory  nuclear-weapon 
states  and  forty  other  states)  or  its  effective- 
ness even  if  ratified.  Nor  does  It  by  any  means 
resolve   the   major   problems   and   questions 
associated    with    a    nonproliferation    treaty. 
Indeed,   th^se   matters   must    now   be    more. 
soberly   examined    than    before.   Many    spe- 
cialists on  nuclear  aSalrs  have  argued  that 
the  draft  treaty   presented  to  the   Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva 
does  not  adequately  take  Into  account  cer- 
tain realities  of  the  situation  und  thus  may 
be  self-defeating  In  its  alms. 

The  problem  of  securing  the  adherence  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  states  (e.g.,  China. 
France)  to  the  treaty  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed,   as    has   the    difficulty    of    obtaining 
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signatures  from  states  actively  considering 
the  weapons  option  (such  as  India)  or  seek- 
ing to  avoid  constraints  on  tlielr  industrial 
nuclear  research  and  development  -  Tlie  draft 
treaty  attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
But  the  whole  effort  raises  the  question 
whether  tlie  emotional  satlslrictlcn  of  obtain- 
ing a  treaitv  signed  by  a  majority  of  nations 
should  talte  precedence  over  the  weakening 
of  the  treaty  i  in  order  to  gain  wider  accept- 
ance! and  the  generation  of  serious  minority 
dissent. 

Even  the  question  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purp<^ses — 
the  U.S.  Plowshare  program — has  been  widely 
discussed  In  relation  to  tlie  treaty.  A  recent 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  tnc  Atomic  Scien- 
tists examined  the  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  explosives  in  excavation  and  earth- 
moving,  tapping  natural  resources  and  scien- 
tific experimentation,  and  then  .speculated 
on  the  impact  of  Plowshare  an  nonprolifer- 
ation negotiations.  While  the  Plowshare 
question  has  been  one  of  the  more  intract- 
able in  negotiations,  the  new  draft  treaty 
does  concern  itself  wltli  p:e.serving  potential 
Plowshare  advantages  to  signatory  nations 
( Article  V ) . 

I 

What  the  treaty  doe;,  not  deal  with,  and 
what  has  not  t>een  treated  candidly  m  nego- 
tiations and  public  discussions,  is  the  effect 
that  certain  ongoing  scientific  research  will 
have  on  the  objectives  of  the  treaty.  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  in  the  ciise  of  research  on 
pure-fusion  explosives,  1  e..  nuclear  explo- 
sives that  are  de\oid  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials 

Nuclear  research  in  general  remains  one 
of  the  most  complicat^'d  problems  of  the 
treaty.  The  present  draft  omits  peaceful" 
nuclear  research  from  treaty  safeguards, 
while  at  the  same  time  pledging  nonnuclear- 
weapon  signatories  not  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acqtiire  nuclear  weapons  or  otlier 
nuclear  explosive  devices."  Article  III  of  the 
draft  is  clear:  "Procedures  for  the  safeguards 
required  by  this  .Article  shall  be  followed 
with  respect  to  source  or  special  fissionable 
material.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.)  Article  IV 
supplies  additional  assurance  that  only  ma- 
terials, not  research,  shall  be  affected  by  the, 
safeguards:  'Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  as  affecting  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  Parties  to  the  TVeaty  to  develop  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  iiuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  .  .     ' 

This  provision  is  acceptable  to  the  Euratom 
countries,  as  well  as  most  advanced  or  de- 
veloping civil  nuclear  powers.  "The  Germans 
believe  that  the  best  way.<lo  avoid  the  abuse 
of  controls  is  simply  to'  regul;ite  the  entry 
and  exit  of  nuclear  fuels,  while  industrial  and 
research  installations  remain  exempt  from 
inspection." '  Euratom  formally  announced 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  October  31. 
1967,  that  Euratom  controls  could  not  be 
supplanted  by  the  control  powers  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  iIAEAi, 
which  include  Soviet  bloc  couiitries.  and  that 
any  controls  must  pertain  only  to  materials 
not  to  research  Thus,  it  seems,  nuclear  re- 
search that  can  be  Justified  on  peaceful 
grounds,  regardless  of  its  potential  weapons 
implications.  -a-UI  have  considerable  freedom 
under  the  treaty 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear.  Non- 
nuclear-weapon  states,  as  well  as  the  nuclear- 
weapons  powers,  are  loathe  to  have  their  sci- 
entific and  technological  research  restrained 
or  even  in  many  cases  closely  observed  by 
other  powers.  Moreover,  an  inspection  and 
safeguards  system  that  tried  to  watch  over 
such  research  would  be  very  demanding  and 
difficult  to  set  up  at  a  time  when  controls 
over  materials  alone  remain  to  be  worked 
out. 

Yet.  this  treaty  provision  may  raise  more 
problems  than  it  successfully  avoids  Tliere 
is  no  clear  dividing  line  between  strictly 
peaceful    and    militarily    useful    nuclear   re- 
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:h  Tb«  Plowsbare  controversy  It  only  one 
azample  of  tills  fact  Even  re««»rch  directed 
»t  dTll  goAla  can  plac«  a  nation  In  an  ad- 
vanced Stat*  of  'eight-months  pregnancy  " 
It  la  entirely  poaalble  that  nonprohibited  sci- 
entlflc  reeearch  could  produce  distinctly  ad- 
vanced nuclear-weapons  options  or  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  nuclear  weapons  On 
the  other  hand.  It  Ls  tnanlfeatly  impoMible 
(and.  in  the  view  of  many,  undealrable  i  to 
atop  nuclear  research  that  seems  uj  have 
peaceful  promise — whether  or  not  it  may  alao 
have  some  military  slgniflcance  In  fact,  reli- 
ance on  such  reaesrch  and  development  is  a 
ftindamental  tenet  of  the  U  S  Atoms  for 
Peace  program 

The  draft  nonproUferatlon  treaty  neither 
reaolvea  nor  clarifies  this  problem  It  ignores 
It  In  particular,  it  neglects  an  area  of  re- 
search that  may  some  day  demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  peaceful-military  ambivalence  of 
nuclear  research     pure-fusion  explosives 

In  addition  to  the  overriding  desire  on  the 
part  of  U  8  and  USSR  statesmen  to  secure  a 
treaty  without  upsetting  the  applecart,  there 
appear  to  be  three  basic  reasons  for  Ignoring 
thl.«  problem  m  treaty  discussions.  The  dif- 
ficulty and  unpopularltv  of  including  scien- 
tific research  within  the  -ompa&s  of  the 
treaty's  safeguards  system  have  alreadv  been 
nMed.  "Oie  other  two  explanations  are  the 
assumpuon  that  "Nth  countries  "  must  follow 
the  flsalon-weapon  route  developed  bv  the 
present  nuclear-weapon  ataten  and  the  dis- 
paragement of  pure-fusion  research  in  terms 
of  Its  weapons  significance 

Even  though  China  demonstrated  the 
fragility  of  notions  about  Nth  country  weap- 
ons development  by  starting  with  uranium 
rather  than  plutonlum  bombs  and  moving 
quickly  to  thermonuclear  weapons,  it  has 
been  commonly  iiaaumed  that  anv  violator  of 
the  nonproUferatlon  treaty  must  follow  a 
single,  well-marked  path  The  plutonlum 
fission-explosive  path  seema  obvious  because 
success  Is  vlrtuaiJy  certain  Even  If  successful 
development  of  gas  centrlfugatlon  for  the 
eonchment  of  ur&nluxn  leads  to  the  dispersal 
of  17-335  plants,  and  thus  the  possibility  of 
following  a  uranlum-flsslon  path,  the  essen- 
tial procedure  would  remain  the  same  Pre- 
sumably the  path  for  the  would-be  nuclear- 
weapon  power  would  t>e  the  diversion  if  suf- 
ficient fissile  material  to  stockpile  bombs 
clandestinely,  or  simple  abrogation  of  the 
treaty 

The  draft  nonproUferatlon  treaty  is  based 
on  this  technical  assumption  Leaving  aside 
the  question  of  the  treaty's  effectiveness  even 
If  this  assumption  is  granted,  the  purpose  of 
the  present  discussion  is  to  question  the  as- 
sumption and  call  attention  to  the  LmpUca- 
tions  of  current  research  on  pure-fusion 
explosives 

n 
The  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  the  contro- 
versies that  have  surrounded  these  articles, 
are  directed  toward  preventing  or  inhibiting 
other  countries  from  doing  what  has  been 
aooompUsbed  by  all  present  nuclear  powers: 
producing  nuclear  explosives  that  require  fis- 
sionable miaterlal  for  their  operation.  The 
dr&ft  treaty  has  not  addressed  itself  In  any 
serious  way  to  preventing  or  inhibiting  coun- 
tries from  doing  what  has  not  been  accom- 
plished successfully  deyeioplng  nuclear  ex- 
plosives that  do  not  require  fissionable  ma- 
terial. This  yet- to-be-developed  class  of  ex- 
plosives Is  that  of  flaslon-free  fusion  devices. 
In  contrast  to  fission  explosives,  whloh  have 
used  kilogram  quantities  of  plutonlum  and 
enriched  uranium  derived  from  reactors  and 
Isotoplc  separation  plants  that  are  relatively 
few  m  number  and  thus  subject  to  safe- 
guards, pure- fusion  weapons  could  use  gram 
amounts  of  heavy  hydrogen  which  l.s  more 
easily  and  surreptitiously  obtainable — and 
may  permit  much  cheaper  devices 
The    concept     of     pure-fusion     explosives 
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received  widespread  publicity  several  yean 
ago  when  controversy  develop>ed  oTer  the 
concept  of  the  Neutron  Bomb."  at  that  time 
described  as  an  antl- personnel  weapon  with- 
out destructive  antl-propeny  characteristics.* 
Some  argued  that  this  concept  promised  a 
revolutlonarv-  advance  In  nuclear  weaponry 
Others  debunked  the  Idea  on  grounds  of 
InfeaslblUiv  impractlcallly  or  undeelrabll- 
Uy  The  controversy  was  linked  to  the  debate 
i>ver  the  test  moratorium  and  projected  test 
ban  treaty  Some  did  not  want  test  ban 
negoUatlons  complicated  and  Jeopardlaed  by 
the  neutron  bomb  Others  feared  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  developing  a  potentially  advan- 
tageous weapon  with  no  guarantee  that  the 
Soviet  L'nlun  was  not  forging  ahead  with  It. 
The  development  and  even  the  testing  of 
such  a  weapr.ri  ouUl  prtx-eed  without  detec- 
tion 

Desplt<-    the   potential    usefulness   of   such 
an  explosive   ilevlre   fur   Plowshare  programs 
or  power  Kentrarlon    the  debate  was  limited 
Ui    weapon.t    applications    until    It    receded 
from    public    notice    after    19«1     For   several 
years   the   subject   of   pure-fusion   explosives 
received    scant    public    attention     Por    one 
thing,  development  of  a  pure-fusion  device 
encountered    tTcat    technical    difficulties,    as 
was  pointed    nit  In  a  widely  read  article  pub- 
lished  In    1964   bv   two   key   Presidential   sci- 
entific ftdvl&ers  •  While  there  have  been  sev- 
eral public  rep.  r-s  of  progress  in  controlled 
fusion  research    "here  Is  very  little  available 
in  the  public  domain  concerning  a  U  S   pure- 
fusion  explosive  '"r  neutron  bomb  program  " 
In  June  1967    h.  paper  was  published  bv  S 
T    Cohen    .f  The  RAND  Corporation,  which 
briefly  dlsciis-sed   -he  neutron   bomb,  related 
pure-fusion  expUwlves  ta  peaceful  uses,  and 
elt^scrihed      pure-fusion      explosive      research 
belnw  coniUuted    inder  Euratom  auspices  at 
the    Lalxiratorl    Nazlonall    De    Prascall    Del 
Comltat(5    NazKinale    Nucleare    In    Prascatl. 
lUly    The    paper    caused    a    great    deal    of 
controversv  '   However,    the   controversy   was 
short-lived    and    the    practical    Implications 
the    paper    raised    for    the    nonproUferatlon 
treaty  and  for  l'  S    Atoms  for  Peace  policies 
were   ignored    Despite  the   potential  embar- 
rassment these  implications  could  cause  po- 
litical leaders    they  seem   far  too  important 
to  be  dropped   so  abruptly.   Pure-fusion  ex- 
plosive  researcli.   the   potential   of   the  neu- 
tron bomb,  and  the  Prascatl  work  should  be 
examined  more  carefully  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent draft  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

First,  a  brief  description  of  the  pure-fusion 
explosive  concept  is  In  order  Whatever  the 
politlcal-mlUtary  controversies  surrounding 
the  concept,  the  pure-fusion  neutron  bomb 
would  differ  technically  from  fission  weapoiis 
in  the  following  ways  d)  The  energy  would 
be  released  primarily  am  an  Instantaneous 
burst  of  radiation,  rather  than  as  blast  and 
heat.  1 2)  Nuclear  processes  that  may  pro- 
duce no  radioactivity,  in  contrast  to  the  v.is- 
amounts  created  by  fission  weapKsns.  would 
be  involved  i3i  The  cost  In  scarce  nuclear 
materials  would  be  far  leas  than  that  of  fis- 
sion or  fission- fusion  bombs  "  Whereas  the 
energy  release  from  a  fission  explosion  i.s 
about  80  per  cent  blast  and  heat  .and  5  per 
cent  or  less  neutrons,  blast  and  heat  may 
comprise  only  about  15  per  cent  and  neutrons 
80  per  cent  of  the  energy  yield  of  a  pure- 
fusion  explosion 

These  characteristics  may  give  both  peace- 
ful and  military  significance  to  pure-fu3ion 
explosives,  if  such  devices  can  be  developed 
In  practical  forms  Or,  depending  on  tiie 
forms  of  devices  developed,  it  la  possible  that 
peaceful  but  not  military  utility  may  be  de- 
rived This  presently  unaiuwerable  question 
poses  a  dilemma 

The  Prascatl  program  Is  directed  toward 
peaceful  application  of  pure-fusion  explo- 
sives But  regardless  of  its  intent,  the  posai- 
bUlty  of  military  applications,  if  not  of  an 


InnoyaUve  breakthrough  in  nuclear  weapons 
technology.  exlsU.  This  raises  some  disturb- 
ing questions  about  the  draft  nonproUfera- 
tlon treaty. 

First,  since  the  draft  treaty  (Article  III 
specifically  obligates  nonnuclear-weapon 
countries  not  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices-  (emphasis  added),  could  the 
Frascatl  effort  be  prohibited  under  the 
treaty? 

Second,  if  such  research  Is  to  be  prohibited 
or  monitored,  what  would  this  require  of  the 
treaty  safeguards  system,  and  how  might  the 
proposed  attempt  to  control  such  research  a:- 
fect  national  policies  toward  the  treaty? 

Third  If  such  research,  which  seems  to 
have  military  Implications.  Is  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited or  safeguarded,  what  does  this  Imply 
lor   the   treaty's    usefulness   and   viability 

Fourth,  due  to  the  obvious  technical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  development  of 
pure-fusion  explosives,  certain  classes  uf 
these  devices  may  have  no  military  utility 
If  this  Is  so.  should  the  treaty  wording  be 
modified  to  permit  development  of  these  types 
of  nuclear  explosives? 

Plfth.  It  U  curious  that  both  the  United 
SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Onion,  which  are 
acquainted  with  the  Prascatl  project,  have 
made  no  known  effort  to  take  such  programs 
Into  account  in  the  Geneva  negotiations 
How  can  this  be  Interpreted?  Does  It  repre- 
sent considered  approval,  or  unconcern  for 
the  Implications  of  the  research,  or  reluctance 
to  disturb  treaty  negotiations,  or  such  ii 
primary  concern  with  the  fission  weapon 
problem  that  pure-fusion  developments  seem 
unimportant? 

These  are  puzzling  questions  for  which 
there  .seem  to  be  no  answers  from  official 
sources  Pointing  to  the  technical  dlfflcultle.s 
of  pure-fusion  development  is  not  an  ade- 
quate answer  These  might  be  solved  at  any 
time  Apparently  the  United  States,  despite 
several  years  of  work,  has  not  achieved  suc- 
cess In  pure-fusion.  If  this  example  Is  used 
as  the  criterion,  success  at  Prascatl  or  else- 
where does  not  seem  likely  In  the  near  future 
But  solutions  to  seemingly  unvleldlng  tech- 
nical difficulties  have  appeared  quite  sud- 
denly In  the  past;  thus  it  Is  presumptuous 
and  dangerous  to  cite  technical  problems  as  a 
reason  for  avoiding  Important  questions. 
Ill 
In  a  sense,  the  present  status  of  pure-fusion 
research  bears  some  similarity  to  the  efforts 
leading  to  the  test  of  a  fission  device  and 
later  to  the  test  of  a  thermonuclear  device, 
which  Involved  the  problem  of  producing 
fxislon  reactions.  The  pure- fusion  problem 
seems  considerably  more  formidable,  and  no' 
solution  has  been  publicly  announced  either 
for  the  production  of  minimal  yields  in 
bulky  containers  for  peaceful  purposes  or  for 
a  range  of  yields  In  more  compact  containers 
for  military  purposes.  As  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  known  research  efforts,  the  prob- 
lem of  using  nonnuclear  means  to  produce 
nuclear  fusion  explosions  seems  solvable  In 
theory.  But  there  Is  no  definitive  answer  as 
to  when  a  practical  demonstration  will  take 
place. 

It  might  be  recalled,  however,  that  a  sim- 
ilar question  was  central  to  the  debate  over 
the  thermonuclear  superbomb.  In  1949  and 
1950  there  was  much  controversy  about  the 
production  of  a  thermonuclear  iflsslon-fu- 
sloni  explosion.  Many  scientists  felt  the 
state-of-the-art  precluded  a  thermonuclear 
device  of  practical  mlUtary  utUltv.  Other'^ 
were  more  optimistic.  But  It  was  not  possible 
to  resolve  the  dispute  until  In  1951  a  new 
technique  suddenly  appeared  and  changed 
the  state-of-the-art.  What  followed  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  questioning  pure- 
fusion  practicality  As  S,  T.  Cohen  expressed 
It.  ".Somewhat  less  than  two  years  after  the 
zenith  of  doubting  occurred  the  doubter-; 
were  silenced  by  the  'thermonuclear  break- 
through'  at   Los    Alamos.   Who   knows   when 
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such  a  breakthrough  may  occur  In  the  pure- 
fusion  area?"  " 

The  dream  of  producing  fusion  energy  has 
produced  a  variety  of  schemes  over  the  years. 
The  Soviet  Union  inlUated  work  on  a  pure- 
fusion  explosive  a  number  of  years  ago.  using 
a  heavy  explosive  assembly  directly  to  Im- 
plode and  heat  a  small  amount  of  deuterium 
and  trlUum  (the  heavy  hydrogen  Isotopes)." 
More  recently,  there  has  been  speculaUon  on 
the  use  of  lasers  to  initiate  fusion."  At  Fras- 
catl.  Dr.  J.  O.  Llnhart  has  been  Investigating 
the  poeslbUlty  of  producing  small  fusion  ex- 
plosions through  the  use  of  highly  Intense 
magnetic    fields,    the    "Megagauas    technol- 

OKV."  '* 

•The  Prascatl  program  Is  apparently  aimed 
toward  conUlned  pure-fusion  explosions  for 
the  production  of  electrical  en«gy.  The 
characteristics  of  these  explosions  seem  to 
permit  a  unique  type  of  "nuclear  reactor" 
where  converUble  energy  U  produced  by 
pulsed,  very-low-yleld  explosions  of  pure- 
fusion,  at  costs  perhaps  more  than  competi- 
tive with  advanced  nuclear  fission  reactors." 
There  appear  also  to  be  Important  Isotope 
breeding  advantages  to  fusion  reactors.  On 
the  face  of  it.  therefore,  there  seem  to  be 
good  reasons  for  thU  approach  to  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  electricity.  What  is  not 
yet  known.  In  addlUon  to  the  very  feaslbUlty 
and  requirements  of  contained  pure-fusion 
explosions.  Is  the  cost  of  producing  such  ex- 
plosions. Until  such  factors  are  worked  out. 
the  pracUcal  advantages  of  the  system  can- 
not be  conclusively  determined.  But  then. 
who  could  determine  In  1942  what  future 
Kerml's  atomic  pile,  under  the  grandstand  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for  producing 
nuclear  power? 

Whatever  the  promise  of  these  approaches. 
If  the  timing  of  success  cannot  be  predicted, 
neither  can  It  be  precluded — nor  should  It 
be  excluded — from  considerations  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  To  what  extent  should  a 
I  onproUferatlon  treaty  take  pure-fusion  ex- 
plosion research  into  account?  Should  the 
h.in  on  all  nuclear  explosives  be  modified  to 


explosive  research  Is  pursued,  such  explosives 
may  eventually  be  put  to  both  peaceful  and 
military  uses.  The  Implications  of  this  for 
proUferatlon  will  be  great.  Whatever  the 
technical  advantages  of  pure-fusion  weapons 
over  fission  or  flsslon-fuslon  weapons,  their 
cost  may  be  substantially  less  and  clandestine 
diversion  and  smuggling  of  the  necessary 
materials  would  be  far  easier,  since  only  very 
small  amounts  of  relatively  weak  radioactive 
materials  would  be  required. 

IV 

In  conclusion,  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  taking  such  research  Into  account  In 
deliberations  over  the  nonproUferatlon 
treaty.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  research  on 
pure-fusion  nuclear  explosives — whatever  the 
chances  of  success  of  such  work  and  whatever 
utibty  early  devices  might  have — Is  being 
conducted  by  prospective  signatories  of  the 
treaty. 

The  Frascatl  work  Is  notable  If  only  for 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  consider  It  In  relation  to  the  draft 
nonproUferatlon  treaty.  If  the  program  is 
eventtially  successful,  It  will  include  nuclear 
explosive  testing.  Will  the  conduct  of  these 
tests  also  be  Ignored?  Does  the  current  tacit 
acceptance  of  this  research  extend  also  to 
testing?  If  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  other  nations  cannot  pursue  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  pure-fusion  nuclear 
explosive  devices.  'What  might  this  mean  for 
nuclear  proliferation  and  the  nonproUfera- 
tlon treaty? 

One  can  imagine  the  outcry  if  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  nation  which  had  signed 
the  treaty  established  an  open  laboratory 
for  research  and  development  of  fission  ex- 
plosives. Such  an  effort,  which  would  have 
predictable  success  and  obvious  military  im- 
plications, would  be  interpreted  as  a  clear 
violation  of  the  treaty.  It  seems  highly  in- 
consistent that  ^sston-exploslve  research  is 
clearly  outlawed,  while  /usion-exploslve  re- 
when   the   draft   treaty    does 


search   Is  not, 
.^  _      not  make  an  explicit  distinction  between  the 

permit  certain  explosives  to  be  ^vel^^^J^^N^two.  Does  this  mean   that  a  line  has   been 

•     wes?  If  such  ^'^ac 


or  certain  types  of  certain  explosives? 
a  modification  is  to  be  made,  should  the 
United  States  actively  collaborate  with  other 
nations  In  the  development  of  pujre-fuslon 
devices  that  hold  a  promise  of  peaceful 
utilization?  What  are  the  risks  that  this  re- 
search might  lead  to  the  development  of  new 
weapons? 

Although  public  discussion  of  pure-fusion 
explosives  has  thus  far  centered  on  the  mili- 
tary application  of  the  neutron  bomb,  it  is 
possible  that  at  least  the  first  generation  de- 
vices may  be  so  bulky  and  complex  as  to 
render  any  mlUUry  application  Infeaslble.  A 
workable  device  of  the  Prascatl  variety  ap- 
pears to  require  a  ton  of  heavy  explosives.  ? 
large  containment  unit,  equipment  for  pro- 
ducing and  Injecting  plasma,  and  a  complex 
(lectrlcal  system.  These  characteristics  sug- 
gest a  machine  much  too  large  and  expensive 
and  producing  too  small  a  nuclear  yield  to 
offer  military  advantages. 

This  might  suggest  that  the  blanket 
prohibition  of  all  nuclear  explosive  devices  in 
the  draft  nonproUferatlon  treaty  Is  open  to 
serious  question,  particularly  if  It  is  used  to 
inhibit  scientific  research  of  this  type.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  such  research  and  development 
activities  continue  freely,  and  result  In  mili- 
tary breakthroughs,  the  Idea  of  n  blanket 
prohibition  may  be  vindicated — but  too  late. 

There  may  be  no  practical  military  uses  for 
pure-fusion  explosions  In  the  foreseeable 
state-of-the-art.  But  If  pure-fusion  explosive 
development  proves  comparable  to  previous 
experiences  with  nuclear  weapons,  one  might 
anticipate  Improvement,  refinement,  or  even 
breakthrough  toward  weaponlzatlon.  By  no 
means  can  It  be  assumed  that  subsequent 
designs  of  pure-fusion  explosives  will  be  con- 
nned  to  the  cumbersome  technology  of  the 
first  successful  device.  In  short.  If  pure-fusion 


cltly  drawn  somewhere  between  a  guaran- 


teed success  and  an  anticipated  but  unpre- 
dictable development?  If  so.  where?  And  why 
is  this  not  made  explicit  In  the  treaty?  What 
time  element  Is  presumed  to  make  the  critical 
difference  between  one  and  the  other?  Or 
has  no  consideration  been  given  to  the  matter 
at  all? 

It  Is  understandable  that  those  favoring 
the  current  draft  treaty  would  wish  to  post- 
pone reference  to  pure-fusion  explosive  re- 
search. The  matter  would  greatly  complicate 
negotiation  of  the  treaty.  It  could  be  argued 
that,  barring  undisclosed  developments,  a 
workable  ptire-fuslon  device  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  one  with  military  significance 
cannot  be  expected  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  could  be  buttressed  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  major  nuclear-weapon  powers 
have  apparently  not  assigned  major  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  pure-fusion 
weajxjns — although,  as  noted  above,  a  US. 
program  for  the  development  of  these  weap- 
ons has  been  publicly  revealed.  Moreover, 
the  work  at  Prascatl,  for  example,  has  been 
open  and  In  collaboration  with  Euratom.  and 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  voiced  objections  to  it.  The  at- 
tempt to  stop  such  research  would  be  not 
only  poUUcally  unwise  but  also  technically 
undesirable.  Important  peacjeful  benefits  may 
one  day  flow  from  It. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  should  not  the  United 
States  openly  and  actively  collalwratc  with 
such  research?  The  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  peaceful  atom  have 
had  mixed  blessings,  but  the  peaceful  atom 
remains  U.S.  policy  and  the  draft  nonproUfer- 
atlon treaty  supports  and  internationalizes 
this  policy.  International  collaboration  on 
pure-fusion  explosive  research  would  give  It  a 
sanction  and  respectability  that  a  nationally 


conducted  program  would  not  have,  and  thtis 
perhaps  ease  any  later  misunderstandings 
that  might  arise  from  it. 

Why  not  make  It  clear  at  this  time  how 
pure-fusion  explosive  research  fits  Into  the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty?  Why  run  the  risk  of 
treaty  disruption  when  one  party  later 
charges  that  another  Is  manufacttirlng  (pure- 
fusion)  "nuclear  exploelve  devices"  and  Is 
thus  In  violation  of  the  treaty?  AU  parties 
should  expect  the  clearest  possible  statement 
concerning  permissible  activities  under  the 
treaty.  If  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  dra'wn 
between  work  directed  toward  one  type  of 
nuclear  exploelve  device  and  another  type,  it 
should  be  made  explicit.  In  the  case  of  pure- 
fusion  explosive  research,  the  formula  "what 
is  not  expUclUy  prohibited  Is  implicitly  per- 
mitted" Is  likely  to  produce  more  problems 
in  the  long  run  than  It  may  seem  to  avoid 
during  negotiations. 

Whether  the  treaty  makes  such  distinc- 
tions or  not.  United  States  poUcymakers 
should.  If  scientific  and  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses are  being  served  by  ptire-fuslon  explo- 
sive research  conducted  abroad,  it  might  ben- 
efit all  concerned  for  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  in  furtherance  of  It.  Such  cooper- 
ation might  also  help  to  heal  political  wounds 
caused  by  what  some  European  allies  consider 
an  inequitable  military  nuclear  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  be 
aware  of  potential  mlUtary  applications  An 
Important  weapons  breakthrough  could  be 
achieved.  The  destabilizing  consequences  of 
this  may  be  greater  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
national  (or  even  exclusively  Euratom)  pro- 
gram than  one  with  which  the  United  States 
had  been  collaborating.  It  is  always  a  deli- 
cate question  whether  to  supjxirt  research 
because  it  might  have  peaceful  benefits  or 
to  try  to  restrict  it  because  it  might  result  in 
a  threat  to  international  security.  At  least. 
U.S.  collaboration  would  ensure  that  research 
progress  is  being  monitored  to  determine 
whether  prospective  devices  hold  military 
promise. 

Technological  progress  often  has  the  un- 
settling effect  of  changing  the  conditions 
upon  which  arms  control  proposals  and 
treaties  are  based.  Changes  In  this  area  occur 
so  quickly  that  politics  and  policies  are  out- 
dated before  national  authorities  recognize 
this  fact.  Reluctance  to  face  squarely  the  po- 
tential ramifications  of  pure-fusion  explosive 
research  because  this  might  Jeopardize  a  cur- 
rently high-priority  arms  control  objective 
can  only  increase  the  probability  of  future 
embarrassment  or  failure. 


FOOTNOTES 

:  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons."  January  18.  1968.  and 
"Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Presenta- 
tion to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee of  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty."  re- 
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January  18. 
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cause of  security  considerations.  "India  Won't 
Sign  A-Ban  Treaty.  Official  Says."  Los  An- 
geles Times.  February  9.  1968.  p.  22.  For  a 
statement  of  the  West  Germans'  concern 
over  treaty-imposed  constraints  on  their 
civil  nuclear  program,  as  well  as  other  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty  ("there  are  serious 
doubts  in  Germany  as  to  whether  the  con- 
ditions for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  still 
exist"),  see  Dietrich  Schwarzkopf,  "Nuclear 
Defense  Through  German  Eyes,"  Interplay, 
January  1968. 

'  "A  Special  Report  en  Plowshare,  Prospects 
and  Problems:  The  Nonmilitary  Uses  of  Nu- 
clear Explosives,"  by  David  R.  Inglis  and  Carl 
L.  Sandler,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
December  1967.  pp.  46-53. 

«  Schwarzkopf,  op.  cit.,  p.  14.  But.  "from  the 
German    viewpoint,    the    guarantees    of    this 
'inalienable  right'  are  still  inadequate" 
=  See,  for  example,  "Neutron  Bomb,  Nuclear 
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L'  S  Discloses  Its  Weapons  In  Nuclear  Ar- 
senal. '  Los  Angeles  Timei.  September  '3,  1967. 
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-S  T  Cohen.  The  Peaceful  Neutron 
Bomb  A  New  Twist  on  Controlled  Nuclear 
Fusion"  'Santa  Monica  The  RAND  Corpora- 
tion. P-35I0   June  1967  I 

'  Perhaps  because  of  a  somewhat  mislead- 
ing newspaper  report  Euratom  Plans  Clean 
Bomb.'  Wa.i>iington  Po.vf  September  10. 
1967  See  also  European  Commission  Cor- 
rec-ts  Press  Reports  '  The  European  Commu- 
nity. Preas  Re!ea6e    September  11.  1967. 

" Cohen,  op    nt  .  p    1 
"    "  Ifta.  p    3 

"t  Tt  Artslmovlch,  'Research  on  Con- 
trolled Thermonuclear  Reactions  In  the 
L'SSR  ,'  P'tMiedirtg^  of  the  Second  US  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy.  United  Nations,  Geneva. 
1958 

"'  'High  Temperature  Laser  Plasma  Pro- 
gram. '  Research  Progress  Report  Maryland 
Institute  of  Technology    January  1,  1967 

*J  G  Llnhart.  "Megagauss  Fields.  '  Phys- 
tcs  Today    February  1966 

"»  Cohen,  op  ctt..  pp  J-4  Also,  see  the  An- 
nex describing  the  work  at  PntBcatl  included 
'*^th  The  European  Community  Press  Re- 
lease of  September  11.  1967.  op.  ctt 

Exhibit  2 
rrrM   i 
To    Hon  Stuom  Thi-rmond. 

Discuss  -he  role  of  nuclear  research  as  It 
influences  other  technolOKies 

The  principal  effects  of  nuclear  energy 
upon  Other  science.?  and  technologies  all  de- 
pend on  nuclear  fission  When  an  atom  of 
uranium  or  plutonlum  splits  apart,  or  fis- 
sions, energy  Is  emitted  in  several  rorms  It 
can  appear  as  heat,  as  radiant  energy — such 
as  light  and  X-rays,  m  the  energy  jI  rapidly 
moving  nuclear  particles — electrons,  neu- 
trons, and  debris  from  fission,  and  in  the 
energy  of  radioactive  decay  of  the  radioactive 
viebrls  ;eft  after  .Isslon 

Our  modern  technologies  have  put  these 
various  forms  of  energy  to  use  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  I  have  listed  below  some  of  tbe 
principal  tlelds  of  use 

1  Ciiil  engineering 
The  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  civil  en- 
gineering works  has  been  so  much  identified 
during  discussions  of  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion. 
Other  less  spectacular  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
ire  largely  found  m  non-destructive  testing 
-ipparatus  for  highway  and  other  construc- 
tion. Small  amounts  of  material*  that  have 
been  made  radioactive  by  putting  them  inside 
a  nuclear  reactor  better  known  is  radioiso- 
topes can  be  used  to  measure  densities  of 
materials,  to  examine  -specimens  for  cracks 
or  voids,  or  to  measure  moisture  content  of 
soils  or  cement. 

2  Food 
Radiation  from  radioisotopes  manufactured 
in  a  reactor,  or  recovered  from  radloacUve 
debris  of  flsslon  Is  being  used  experimentally 
to  extend  the  shelf  lives  of  some  foods,  and 
to  sterilize  others  Irradiation  of  grains,  for 
example,  can  also  cut  food  losses  from  insects. 
Irradiation  of  potatoes  and  certain  fruits  can 
prolong  their  useful   lives.  In  another  con- 


nection, radiation  has  been  used  to  control 
one  insect  pest  by  sterltl/.ng  large  numbers 
of  insects  .iiid  releasing  ihem  to  mate  with 
others,  with  .^  resulting  dramatic  decrease  in 
the  insei-t  population 

3.    Health 

Radlulscitopes  are  routinely  used  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  Radioactive  Iodine,  for 
example,  finds  dally  use  In  diagnosis  and 
Tfatiiient  of  certain  ihyrold  conditions 
Radioactive  cobalt  u  widely  employed  in 
treatment  ftir  cancer  Cither  radioisotopes 
provide  a  p<3rtable  source  of  radiation  for 
x-rays  TVie  AEC  reports  a  new  cancer  therapy 
facility  for  low  exposure  rates  of  whole  body 
Irradiation  of  patients  with  chronic  leukemia 
has  been  developed  and  K  in  use 

Recent  research  points  the  way  to  artificial 
heart*!  which  derive  their  energy  from  radlo- 
lsoti>pes  that  might  tie  Implanted  Into  the 
body  Other  radioisotopes  are  being  used  to 
heat  the  s\ilts  of  skin  divers 

1     Housing 

In  addition  to  non-destructive  testing  for 
construction  by  means  of  radioisotopes,  nu- 
clear energy  has  been  applied  to  create  new 
pr(xlucts  which  may  affect  hou.slnt:  One  Is 
a  wood-plastic  combination  which  takes  on 
desirable  new  properties  when  exposed  to  In- 
tense radiation  Three  companies  are  now 
manufacturing  products  from  this  material. 
One  example  of  wood-plastic  combinations 
was  the  floor  of  the  US  exhibition  at  the 
W  irUls  Fair  in  .New  YiTk  .\nother.  newer 
prt)ducl  Is  the  recently  .mnuunced  concrete- 
polymer  material  Preliminary  experiments 
indicate  marked  Improvements  In  the  proper- 
ties of  this  form  of  concrete  Preliminary 
tests  show  compressive  strength  Increased  up 
to  190  percent,  tensile  strength  Increased  up 
to  220  percent,  absorption  reduced  as  much 
IS  95  percent  abrnslon  resistance  Increased 
from  two  to  five  times,  and  greater  durability 
m  freezing  and  thawing  tests 

5.  Manufacturing 
Radiation  fri>m  radioisotopes  .ire  being 
used  in  industry  to  process  materials  so  as 
to  obtain  new  and  desirable  properties.  One 
example  is  In  the  Irradiation  of  plastics  to 
increase  their  ability  to  withstand  high 
temperatures,  or  to  otherwise  change  their 
normal  properties  Another  application  is  to 
control  process  machinery  One  of  the  earliest 
applications  was  using  such  radiation  In  a 
thlcknees  gage  -o  control  the  thickness  of 
paper  in  a  p.^per  mill.  This  .same  Idea  has 
iieen  extended  to  controlling  the  "hlckness  of 
metals  being  rolled  In  a  rolling  mill.  Another 
application  Is  m  non-destructive  testing  and 
.nspectlon  of  castings 

The    employment    of    radioactive    Isotopes 
•ffer  .advantages  In  Industry  -  which  must,  of 
course    be    balanced    against    economic    ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages — such  as: 
Low  temperature  Initiation. 
Solid-phase  Initiation. 
A  product  with  no  catalyst  Impurities. 
Adjustment   of   the   rate   of   a   reaction    by 
variation  of  the  radiation  from  the  external 
sources. 

Irradiation  of  a  material  in  p;ace  in  Its 
final  container,  or  in  Us  fln.i;  shape. 

Producing  a  reaction  which  Is  unique  to 
the  use  of  radiation  and  cannot  occur  by 
other  means 

6.  Power 
Advocates  of  nuclear  energy  claim  that  It 
has  relieved  mankind  of  the  threat  of  run- 
ning out  of  fuj?  to  supply  the  energy  re- 
quired by  our  energy  Intensive  civilization 
and  economy  Thus  one  major  reason  for  the 
•Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Interest  In  the 
breeder  reactor  Idea  Is  that  In  principle  one 
could  'burn  '  all  the  urimlum  and  thorium 
present  In  the  earth's  crust  for  fuel 

The  nuclear  reaction  of  fusion  in  which 
atoms  of  light  elements  fuse  together  with 
release  of  energy  also  promises  to  be  an  even 
greater  supply  of  energy  for  mankind  If  the 


fusion  process  can  be  controlled  for  this  pur- 
pose  We  know  full  well  the  power  of  t.he 
fusion  prucefs  in  a  weapon 

Another  energy  related  use  is  to  employ 
nuclear  explosives  to  release  natural  gas  iind 
perhaps  to  heat  oil  or  tar  Viands  so  as  to  .  b- 
lalii  fuels  from  them. 

The  radioisotopes  recovered  from  fission 
debris  or  certain  others  made  In  reactors  or 
with  accelerators  can  al.so  be  used  as  power 
.supplies  for  si)eclal  purposes  where  high 
coBts  of  energy  are  less  Important  than  a 
compact,  long  lived  supply  Thus  heat  gUen 
off  by  radioactive  decay  in  strontium,  for  ex- 
ample can  be  converted  into  electricity  [  :r 
use  m  navigation  aids  on  the  sea  floor,  and 
other  radioisotopes  .u-e  used  to  provide  energy 
for  space  satellites 

r    Research 

Radiation  from  radioisotopes  has  provided 
an  immensely  powerful  tool  for  research  ;n 
the  life  iind  physical  sciences  and  In  engi- 
neering While  natural  radioactive  mat]e- 
rlals  such  as  radium  and  a  few  artificial  radi- 
oisotopes made  with  accelerators  were  avail- 
able In  the  lat«  1930s,  their  cost  and  very 
small  supply  greatly  limited  their  use  The 
nuclear  reactor  now  provides  a  virtually  un- 
limited source  for  many  different  radioiso- 
topes that  furnish  the  scientist  with  mmy 
kinds  and  qualities  of  radiation 

.Minute  quantities  of  radlol.sotopes  or  trac- 
ers.  can  be  introduced  Into  life  and  physi- 
cal proces-ses  so  that  the  inner  workings  of 
a  proce.s8  can  be  better  understood  Tl.us 
.igrlcultural  scientists  have  used  them  -o 
trace  the  enuy  and  fate  of  fertilizers  ,n 
plants  chemists  have  used  them  to  see  w!i  u 
happens  In  various  chemical  reactions,  eiiL'i- 
neers  have  used  them  to  measure  flow  '■< 
tlulds.  metallurgists  have  used  them  to  meius- 
ure  the  transfer  of  materials  between  rub- 
bing surfaces  The  possibilities  for  applica- 
tions .ire  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
of  the  user 

S.  Service  and  maintenance 
The  Increasing  growth  of  service  industries 
In  our  national  economy  and  the  need  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  Is  opening  new  op- 
portunities for  new  uses  of  radioisotopes  For 
example,  in  plumbing  certain  radioisotopes 
that  quickly  lose  their  radioactivity  can  be 
Introduced  into  pipes  to  locate  leaks.  Instru- 
ments using  radioisotopes  can  measure  the 
wall  thickness  of  pipes  find  boilers  and  detect 
spots  weakened  by  corrosion,  ventilation 
rates  can  be  measured  with  radioactive  uac- 
ers,  and  such  tracers  also  can  provide  early 
warning  of  wear  inside  an  engine.  Radlati.  n 
from  larger  sources  is  being  used  for  routine 
Inspection  of  Jet  engines  for  aircraft  and  u. 
check  airframes 

9.  Space 
Energy  from  fission  and  radioisotopes  may 
also  drive  the  engines  for  vehicles  that  will 
probe  deeply  Into  space  and  visit  the  outer 
planets. 

10  Transportation 
Radioisotopes  are  beginning  to  find  uses  in 
transportation.  For  example,  they  provide  the 
energy  for  luminescent  signs  in  aircraft  m 
mark  doors  and  exits,  railroads  have  experi- 
mented with  them  as  light  sources  for  .sig- 
nals at  track  switches,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
experimenting  with  them  to  supply  power 
for  unattended  buoys  and  lightships.  Nu- 
clear fission  drives  the  experimental  mer- 
chant ship,  the  NS  Savannah,  which  Is  now 
In  routine  commercial  use. 

ITEM    2 

Discuss  the  development  of  the  nuclear 
Industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  .American  nuclear  Industry  was  con- 
ceived during  the  Manhattan  Project  if 
World  War  II  By  1946  uranium  mining  and 
prospecting  were  going  on  and  government 
owned  factories  to  mill  the  ores,  extract  the 
uranium,  separate  out  the  fissionable  con- 
tent  and    convert    uranlum-238   into    pluto- 
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nlum  were  In  existence.  The  commercial  nu- 
clear industry  began  to  expand  with  revision 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  In  1954  to  permit 
private  ownership  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
possession  and  to  encourage  use  of  nuclear 
luel  materials.  The  AEC  has  followed  a  de- 
liberate }X)llcy  of  encouraging  private  In- 
dustry to  provide  necessary  products  and 
services,  and  has  withdrawn  from  competi- 
tion as  private  suppliers  have  proven  ade- 
quate to  supply  civil  needs.  The  first  part 
of  the  Industry  to  become  wholly  private 
w;ts  the  mining  and  milling  of  uranium.  At 
[iresent.  all  manufacturing  capabilities 
1. ceded  for  civil  use  of  nuclear  energy  are 
privately  available  except  for  separation  of 
tiie  fissionable  component  of  uranium,  and 
disposal  of  the  intensely  radioactive  wastes 
left  over  from  reprocessing  of  used  nuclear 
1  .iel.s. 

For  1967,  the  value  of  selected  atomic 
energy  products  was  $356  million  of  which 
$119  million  was  to  Government  agencies 
and  $35  million  was  export  trade.  This  In- 
dustry includes  prospecting  for  uranium 
ures.  mining  them,  extracting  the  uranium, 
separating  out  its  fissionable  component  and 
converting  other  forms  Into  fissionable  plu- 
;  inlum,  manufacturing  radioisotopes,  manu- 
facturing nuclear  reactors  for  power  and  for 
research,  fabricating  fissionable  materials 
into  fuel  products  for  reactors,  and  dispos- 
ing of  radioactive  wastes. 

The  estimated  cost  of  nuclear  power  plants 
.iiinounced  by  utilities  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1963  totaled  about  $2  billion, 
lirlnglng  the  estimated  Investment  In  nuclear 
jjower  plants  operating,  under  construction 
or  planned   to  about  $12   billion. 

ITEM   3 

Discuss  the  share  of  the  nuclear  Industry 
111  the  Gross  National  Product. 

For  1968  the  GNP  was  $860.7  billion.  While 
the  selected  shipments  for  the  atomic  en- 
ergy Industry  for  1967  do  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  industry,  for  they  do  not  In- 
clude Government  enriching  and  plutonlum 
manufacture,  the  $356  million  should  be 
more  than  half.  Assuming  then  that  the 
.American  nuclear  industry  had  a  level  of 
irom  $356  million  to  $700  million,  and  real- 
izing the  inaccuracies  in  comparing  such  a 
l.gure  directly  with  the  GNP,  nevertheless, 
it  appears  that  the  nuclear  Industry  is 
presently  less  than  one  percent  of  the  QNP. 

ITEM    4 

Discuss  the  spin  off  of  new  Industry  growth 
from  the  nuclear  Industry. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Manhattan 
project  which  created  the  atom  bomb,  some 
if  the  technology  and  products  originated  or 
perfected  for  nuclear  energy  have  moved  into 
L-eneral  use.  One  example  Is  the  large  scale 
use  of  fiuorocarbons  which  led  to  teflon  and 
related  products.  A  whole  new,  although 
.small,  instrumentation  Industry  has  been 
created.  Remotely  controlled  manipulators 
perfected  for  use  in  places  of  intense  radia- 
tion have  t>een  adapted  to  undersea  research 
\ehlcles.  Very  recently  the  AEC  announced 
that  a  hlgh-sf)eed  centrifuge  developed  at 
Oak  Ridge  has  been  put  to  a  new,  important 
use,  which  is  research  In  the  control  of  in- 
sect pests.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Forest  Service  is  now  using  the  cen- 
trifuge to  concentrate  and  purify  viruses 
In  large  quantities  for  use  in  ■viral  insec- 
ticides that  can  attack  a  specific  Insect 
species  while  not  harming  other  species.  The 
immediate  target  pest  is  the  tussock  moth, 
which  kills  Douglas  fir  trees. 

'  Exhibit  3 
Soviet  Attacks  on  Oermant  Through  the 
NPT 
August  29, 1957 — Soviet  representative  'Val- 
erian A  Zorin  attacks  Western  disarmament 
proposals,  charging  that  the  United  States 
had  already  transferred  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


July  19,  1962 — Zorln  attacks  West  Germany 
and  proposes  an  agreement  among  the  nu- 
clear powers  "not  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
control  of  them,  or  information  necessary  for 
their  manufacture  to  states  which  at  the 
present  time  do  not  possess  them 

July  11,  1964 — Soviet  opposition  to  the 
Multi-Lateral  Forces  (MLF)  centers  on  the 
participation  of  West  Germany.  Soviet  note 
to  the  United  States  charges  that  West  Ger- 
man "military  and  political  circles"  regard 
the  MLF  as  only  a  beginning  and  checks  a 
dominant  role  in  the  project. 

June,  1965 — Soviet  representative  Semyon 
Tsarapkin  to  the  Disarmament  Commission 
attacks  the  United  States  for  leaving  the  door 
open  for  a  MLF  or  Atlantic  Nuclear  Force 
(ANP)  and  questions  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  recent  proposal  for  a  special 
NATO  Committee  to  study  nuclear  planning, 
especially  because  West  Germany  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  Committee, 

August  17.  1965 — Semyon  Tsarapkin  asks 
whether  the  U.S.  draft  of  the  treaty  provides 
the  prohibition  of  "direct"  access  to  nuclear 
weapons  through  a  MLF  vrtth  West  Germany 
participation.  He  says  that  the  draft  treaty 
is  unsatisfactory  on  this  point  because  It 
leaves  open  the  door  for  the  MLF.  He  Insists 
that  a  non-dissemination  agreement  must 
not  allow  any  loopholes  or  exceptions.  He 
says  It  is  necessary  to  ban  direct  access  and 
that  the  MLF  would  give  West  Germany  and 
other  non-nuclear  NATO  countries  access  to 
nuclear  weapons 

September  24,  1965 — Soviets  submit  draft 
treaty  to  U.N.  In  the  First  Committee.  Soviet 
Ambassador  Fedorenko  says  the  American 
position  aims  at  "legalizing  access  to  these 
weapons  and  in  the  first  analysis  to  partici- 
pate In  the  position  of  management  and 
utilization  of  them  by  the  non-nuclear 
powers  of  NATO — and  first  of  all  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany."  He  says  that  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  would  make  it  Impossible 
to  create  a  MLF  or  an  ANF  which  would  en- 
able non-nuclear  powers,  above  all,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  to  obtain  nuclear 
weapons. 

September  8,  1965— Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  tells  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  West 
Germany's  desire  to  participate  in  an  MLF 
was  in  effect  a  vote  against  the  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  on  disarmament  and  was 
an  attempt  to  "torpedo"  a  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty.  He  says  that  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only 
opposes  the  MLF  and  ANF  but  also  rejects  a 
two-committee  system  for  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  on  West  German  territory.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  any  attempt  "to  camouflage  the 
(West  German)  accession  to  nuclear  weapons 
through  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
committee"  would  contradict  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  and  other  allied  commitments  to 
prohibit  German  militarism. 

September  1.  1966 — Premier  Kosygln  sends 
a  message  to  the  ENDC.  He  says  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  willing  to  include  a 
clause  "on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  against  non-nuclear  states  or 
parties  to  the  treaty  which  have  no  nuclear 
weapons  In  their  territory."  At  the  same  time, 
he  attacks  alleged  plans  to  give  West  Ger- 
many "terrorists  and  revanchlsts"  access  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

September  17.  1966 — Soviet  Ambassador 
Tsarapkin  says  that  whatever  nuclear  sharing 
plans  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  might  have,  the 
■U.S.S.R.  would  never  agree  to  West  German 
"access  to  nuclear  weapons"  for  this  would 
Increase  tension  in  Europe,  threaten  Euro- 
pean security,  and  nullify  any  attempts  to 
conclude  an  effective  NPT. 

September  17,  1966 — Zdenek  Cernlk.  Czech- 
oslovak representative,  says  that  the  West 
German  desire  to  participate  in  a  joint  nu- 
clear force  and  In  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  making  of  decisions  on 
their  use  within  the  framework  of  NATO 
shows  that  there  are  other  direct  ways  and 
means  of  proliferating  nuclear  weapons. 


February  17,  1966— Miesciiyslaw  Blusztajn, 
the  Polish  represent.;tive  charges  that  West 
Germany  Is  the  only  Western  European  coun- 
try interested  in  nuclear  sharing  and  that 
the  majority  of  Western  Europeans  are 
against  it. 

March  29,  i966--Ambassador  Alexl  Rosh- 
chln  charges  that  the  Western  Powers  still 
■wished  "to  leave  a  loophole  lor  giving  access 
to  nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear  powers 
and  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany." 

April  28,  1966-  Rochchln  says  that  the  US. 
draft  provides  the  possibility  for  the  US  . 
irrespective  of  whether  unified  nuclear  forces 
are  created  in  NATO  or  not.  to  transfer  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  countries;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
for  the  latter,  to  obtain  these  weapons,  keep 
them,  transport  them  as  it  sees  lit.  and  put 
them  into  its  missiles  or  aircraft  which  could 
thus  carry  out  flights  v^-itli  nuclear  weapons 
aboard.  Lastly,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many \^■ould  be  able  to  use  these  weapons 
after  receiving  the  consent  of  a  nuclear 
power, 

August  16.  1966— Rochchln  says  the  U  S 
regards  the  treaty  as  a  piece  <jf  paper  but 
gives  priority  to  giving  West  Germany  the 
right  to  take  part  in  a  Joint  nticlear  force  " 

September  26.  1966 — Czechoslovak  dele- 
gate reports  that  East  Germany  is  prepared 
to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  if  West  Gern-iany 
also  accedes 

.September  23  1966 — Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
niyko  again  sav.s  the  U  S  dr.'ift  treaty  leaves 
loopholes  for  West  Germ  :ny. 

August  17,  1967 — Soviet?  charge  that  use  of 
Euratom  safeguards  in  place  of  lAE.A  safe- 
guards meant  that  'VN'est  Germany  was  being 
Inspected  only  by  its  Allies. 

August  24,  1967— Common  Soviet-US. 
Draft  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of 
Nuclear  'Weapons. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  ^^^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  orxfered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  this  be 
the  final  vote  on  the  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  advised  that  this 
will  be  a  vote  on  whether  the  Senate  will 
advise  and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan'   is  necessarily  absent, 
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and  If  present  and  voting  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  iMr.  Coopih  >  la  de- 
tained on  official  business,  and  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea  ' 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted—  yeas  83. 
nays  15,  as  follows 

(No   33  EZ  ] 
TKAS-  83 


Ajkea 

AJlott 

Acderaoa 

B&^r 

Bmyb 

B«IImon 

B»nr«tt 

Bible 

BOKKS 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd.  W    V» 

C&noon 

Case 

Churcll 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Dirkjec 

Dodd 

Bela     . 

bglatOB. . 

deader 

FuJbrlght 

Ooodeli 

Oore 


Allen 
Curt  18 
Oommlck 
Eastland 
ErvUi 


Oravel 

Orlfflr. 

Har.ien 

HarrU 

Hart 

Hartke 

HatBeld 

Holland 

Hruska 

HuKbrs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlu 

Jordan   N  C 

Jordan   Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magr.uaon 

Manafleld 

Mattaiaa 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Millar 

Mor.dale 

Montoya 

Mosa 


Mundt 

Muakls 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pe«raon 

Peil 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sax  be 

Srhweiker 

Scoit 

Smith 

Sparkmaii 

-SponK 

Stevens 

Symir.|{ton 

Talmadge 

TvdlnKB 

W.IUams   N  J 

Williams.  Del 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young.  N   Dak. 

Tour.g,  Ohio 


NATS— 15 

Pan  n  In 

lloldwater 

Qumey 

Ho.lir.gs 

Long 

NOT  VOTING— 2 


Murphy 

Rus«ell 
Stennls 
Thi.-mond 
Tower 


Cooper  McClellac 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Stevens  in  the  chair  > .  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  havmi?  voted 
In  the  afflnnative.  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication Is  agreed  to 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  Senates  cunsent  to  tiie 
resolution  of  ratification 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Stevens  in  the  chair  >  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  extend  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  the  way 
they  cooperated  m  the  handling  of  this 
very  important  treaty  I  think  all  of  the 
Senate  should  be  proud  of  the  fine  de- 
bate that  has  taken  place  I  think  this 
has  been  an  exhaustive  and  informative 
debate. 

Those  Senators  who  oCfered  reserva- 
tions and  understandings,  even  though 
the  chairman  could  not  accept  tliem.  are 
to  be  commended  Nearly  all  proposals 
were  sound  in  substance,  and  It  was  for 
procedural  reasons  that  I  could  not  ac- 
cept them.  However,  the  debate  which 
they  inspired  did  a  great  deal  to  make  a 
clear  legislative  history  I  think  the  de- 
bate added  a  great  deal  to  national  un- 
derstanding of  the  treaty  I  believe  a  fine 
record  has  been  made 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr  PULBRIGHT  1.  the  able  and  effective 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  led  this  treaty  to  final  approval 


today.  All  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
extensive  hearings  and  work  involved  in 
bringing  a  treaty  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  the  floor  Its  handling  by  Sena- 
tor P'm.BRicHT  was  distinguished  most 
perhaps  by  the  highly  thoughtful  and 
competent  way  the  chairman  led  the 
discussion.  Once  again  we  are  in  his  debt. 
Once  again  does  the  Nation  owe  to  him 
its  gratitude  for  such  a  thorough  and 
high-level  discussion  of  the  great  issues 
involved. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator    from    Vermont      Mr     Aiken  > 
deserves  similar  high  praise  for  his  de- 
voted   efTorts    In    behalf   of    this   treaty. 
From  the  outset — when  hearings  began 
last  summer— he  joined   with   the   able 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr   Sparkmani 
in  assuring  a  full  and  exhaustive  study. 
So   we   are   indeed   grateful   to   Senator 
Aiken,  to  Senator  Sparxman.  and  to  the 
other  committee  members  for  their  vast 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  matter. 
And  joining  .specifically  to  assure  a  full 
discu.ssion  of  all  of  the  issues  involved 
were    the    distmguished    Senator    from 
Connecticut     iMr     Dodd  > .    the    dislin- 
tiuished    Senator    from    North    Carolina 
Mr    Ervin'.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina     Mr    Thurmond'. 
and     the    distlnyulshi-d     Senator    from 
Texas   '  Mr.  Tower  ■     Their  strong  and 
sincere  views  are  always  welcome:   In- 
deed,   the   Senate    profited    particularly 
from    their   expre.ssions   concernint;    the 
issues  involved  in  a  matter  as  complex 
and  important  as  is  this  treaty. 

A  number  of  others  are  to  be  simi- 
larly commended  for  their  participation: 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy',  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr  Mi-NDT'.  the  Senators  from 
California  Mr  Cranston  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy '  and  many  more  stiould  be  included 
in  this  list  In  fact,  I  believe  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  may  justly  be  proud  of  this 
achievement — obtained  with  such  great 
bipartisan  cooperation  on  an  issue  of 
such  monumental  Importance  to  all 
mankind. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, FILE  REPORTS,  AND  SIGN- 
BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment following  today's  session  un- 
til the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Mondav 
March  17,  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  State.s 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  said  messages  may  be  approprlateh 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  query  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  and  also  for  next  week,  if 
possible 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it  us 
my  understanding  that  several  measures 
have  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  today  which  hopefully  will 
be  taken  up  on  Monday  next.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  we  will  trj-  to  clear  as  much 
of  the  Executive  Calendar  as  possible  im- 
mediately upon  the  conclusion  of  th;- 
colkxjuy  with  the  distinguished  minont;. 
leader  so  that  we  can  see  to  it  that  some 
of  these  people  who  have  been  appointed 
will  be  able  to  take  up  their  jobs  immedi- 
ately. 

Tlierc  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight 
Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  When  does  the  majority 
leader  expect  to  take  up  the  nomination 
of   Mr.    Smith   for   the   Farmers  Home 
Administration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  can  be 
worked  out  for  Monday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  not 
able  to  properly  function  and  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  of 
Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


NOMINATIONS 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR 
RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  which 
was  agreed  to  earlier  by  the  Senate  to 
recess  at  the  conclusion  of  business  to- 
day until  10  o'clock  tomor.-ow  morning 
be  vacated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning with  John  S.  D.  Elsenhower,  under 
Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  on  the  Ebcecutive  Cal- 
endar will  be  stated,  beginning  with  the 
nomination  of  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower. 


ORDER    FOR    .■ADJOURNMENT   TO 
MONDAY.    MARCH    17.    1969 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  noon  on  Monday 
next. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  S.  D  Eisenhower,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Belgium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND, 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION ANO  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INTER-AMKRICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
US.  Governor  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  a  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection*  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


of  Columbia,  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
US.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  De- 
I^artment  of  Transportation  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  be  considered 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  L.  Jackson,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  o  fthe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PREPARED- 
NESS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  D.  O'Connell,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
D  Langhome  Washburn,  of  the  District 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


The 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Albert  L.  Cole,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  M.  Beggs,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Carlos  C.  Vlllarreal,  of  California,  to  be 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administrator; 

Henry  Kearns,  of  California,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States;   and 

Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Preston  Martin,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  This  nomination  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  earlier  today, 
and  the  reason  is  that  it  has  to  do  with 
a  deadline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
cumbent chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  resigned  effective  to- 
morrow night.  Unless  this  nomination  is 
taken  up  there  would  be  no  chairman  to 
function  for  that  board,  and  no  majority. 

Normally  I  have  always  insisted  that 
these  names  come  to  us  on  the  printed 
Executive  Calendar,  but  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  dispensation  here 
because  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  this  case. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  consideration 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service,  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL SCIENCE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  nominations  In 
the  Department  of  State,  beginning  with 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  desire  to  comment  briefly  on  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  nomination  of 
Walter  H.  Annenberz  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Court  of  St.  James  In  my 
opinion,  this  nomination  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  not  a  good  nominat-cn. 

I  am  opposed  to  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Annenberg  to  this  highly  regarded  and 
most  important  diplomatic  post  This  is 
a  political  nomination,  pure  and  .simple, 
and  my  vote,  Mr.  President,  v.ill  be  cast 
against   his   confirmation. 

For  more  than  100  years  our  relation- 
ship with  the  mother  country.  Ensland, 
has  been  amiable.  In  two  world  wars 
American  and  British  soldiers  have 
fought  side  by  side. 

Our  Ambassador  in  London  should  be 
a  truly  great  American  whose  achieve- 
ments in  American  life  as  a  private  citi- 
zen,  if   not   as   a   public   official,   have 
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proven  him  worthy  of  adva;icem?nt  to 
the  posUlon  of  being  personal  represent- 
ative of  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  to  Great   Britain 

Incidentally,  m  view  of  our  terrible 
and  unjustified  involvement  :n  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  tremendous  total 
of  Americans  killed  and  wounded  In 
combat,  it  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that 
these  are  happy  days  for  England.  The 
year  1968  was  the  first  year  in  a  period 
of  more  than  300  years  that  not  one  Brit- 
ish soldier,  .sailor,  marine,  or  airman  was 
IcUled  In  combat  action  anywhere  m  the 
world. 

It  would  have  seemed  fitting  that  an 
outstanding  American  known  for  his 
achievements,  service,  and  compassion  in 
American  life  be  cur  Ambassador  in 
London 

Over  the  years,  a  fine  tradition  has 
been  built  up.  and  our  ambassadors  have 
m  the  past  deserved  and  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Americans  and  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  European  nations  I 
feel  impelled  to  advert  somewhat  briefly 
W)  th(»  Ambassador-desii^nate  Walter  H 
Anne«berg.  who.  I  fea;-,  will  be  confirmed 
in  the  Senate  In  all  truth  and  candor 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  bad  appointment  by 
President  Nixon 

The  career  of  Walter  H  Annenberg, 
new  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
P'enipotentiary-desii^nate  to  the  Court  of 
St  James,  has  been  extraordinary  for  his 
generosity  to  certain  charities,  high- 
handedness m  exercising  the  prerogatives 
of  his  profession,  narrow-mindedness  In 
the  treatment  of  his  fellow  men— and  I 
could  mention  contributions  to  that 
Grand  Old  Party"  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member,  but  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that. 

He  has.  however  been  conslstentlv,  al- 
most vehemently,  faithful  to  the  Grand 
Old  Party,  of  which  I  am  not  a  member, 
though  not  always  to  Richard  Nixon 
Under  the  usual  political  rule  of  thiunb. 
reward  goes  to  tho.se  who  .stand  up  to  be 
counted  ea.-!y  Publisher  Annenbert?.  ac- 
cording to  my  reading  of  newspapers, 
did  not  stand  up  early 

When  he  arrived  In  Miami  Beach  for 
the  GOP  convention  last  August,  he  was 
for  Ronald  Reagon  of  California  and 
had  promoted  Retigan  for  .some  time 

On  one  occasion  he  invited  Reagan  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  a  .swank  gather- 
ing at  the  Barclay  Hotel  to  meet  Tom 
McCabe.  the  Scott  Tissue  king  and  Phil 
Sharpies,  former  head  of  Sharpies  Cream 
Separations,  both  big  bankroUers  for  the 
Republican  Partv 

Annenberg  tried  to  keep  the  meeting 
oCr  the  record,  but  his  city  editor.  Bob 
Holland,  heard  about  it  over  the  radio 
and  assigned  reporter  Bob  Collins  to 
cover  for  the  Inquirer  But  publisher  An- 
nenberg objected,  forbade  his  own  re- 
porter to  interview  Reagan  at  the  air- 
port He  could  wait  and  see  him  briefly 
In  the  hotel  lobbv   ;t  was  stipulated 

After  the  hotel  reception,  however. 
Governor  Reagan  gave  reporter  Collins 
the  brushoff  on  the  excuse  that  he  had 
already  been  interviewed  at  the  airport— 
by  the  Inquirer's  rival,  the  Bulletin. 

Regardless  of  all  this,  while  I  cannot 
fathom  the  reason  for  our  President 
nominating  Mr  Annenberg  to  this  ex- 
tremely important  and  prestigious  am- 
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bassadorial  post,  my  present  conclusion 
IS  that  the  reason  must  be  political. 

The  British  are  acoustomed  to  having 
American  newspapermen  serve  as  am- 
bassadors to  the  Court  of  St  James.  A 
long  and  distinguished  list  of  publisJiers 
and  tu'wspapennen  have  been  distin- 
guished American  ambassadors  to  Great 
Britain,  ranging  from  John  Hay,  later 
Secretary  of  State,  to  his  grandson,  John 
Hay  Whitney  who  was  publisher  of  the 
New    York  Herald  Tribune 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  moment  on  this  subject '• 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question 

Mr   PEIX   No;  on  the  .same  subject 
Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio   Yes,  I  yield 
Mr    PELL    It  might  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  ,icntleman  whose  bust  is  in 
the  gallery  above  me.  George  M   Dallas, 
also  had  some  of  the  cnteria  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  speaking.  He  hap- 
pened Ui  be  my  ureat-k-reat-'-tranduncle 
Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio   Yes:  and  he  was 
a  dist:nguishi'd  American  statesman  and 
patriot   I  am  lilad  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rlu)df  Island  pointed  that  out 
There  have  al.s<i   bwn   Robert   Worth 
Bmt;ham  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. Walter  Hines  Pawe  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Whitelaw  Rcid  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tnbune,  and  George  Harvey,  edi- 
t.n-  of  the  New  York  World  and  Harper's. 
But  Britishers  frankly  are  raising  their 
ey.'brows  over  the  apjxiintment  of  Walter 
Annenberg.  publisher  of  the  Daily  Rac- 
ing Form  and  Moraing  Telegraph,  the 
two  bibles  of  the  race  tracks    It  is  true 
that  Annenberg  likes  to  be  known  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  rather 
than  the  race  sheets   It  is  also  true  that 
the  new  envoy  .should  be  an  expert  at 
pickinsi   Uie   winners   at   Ascot    In   fact, 
Eniilish  carttwnists  are  already  sharpen- 
ing  their  pencils,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  lamtxxjn  Annenberg  in  frock  coat  and 
gray    top    hat.    whispering    race   tips   to 
Prime  Minister  Wil.son   However.  AukIo- 
Amencan  relations,  at  a  time  when  Pres- 
ident   Nixon    IS    trying    to    rebuild    the 
American  position  in  Europe,  and  had  a 
pnxluctive  visit  with  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son, .should  be  considered  too  important 
by   serious- minded  diplomats  to  be  the 
subject  of  racing  jokes  .-Vnd  though  Lon- 
don IS  accustomed  to  .\mencan  publish- 
ers, there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how- 
much  Annenberg  or  his  newspapers  are 
really  Interested  in  f.^reign  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly the  Daily   Racing   Form  and  the 
Morning  Telecraph   are   not    The  Phil- 
adelphia  Inquirer  is   the   fifth   or  sixth 
lareest  morning  new.spaiier  in  the  United 
SUtes.   vet  It   has  .stationed  no  foreign 
correspondents  abroad,  .md  did  not  even 
send  a  newsman  on   President  Nixon's 
recent  trip  to  Euroi)e.  though  a  rr^ord 
number  of  newsmen — 170 — accompanied 
him 

It  seems  to  me  Mr  President — and  I 
am  a  reader  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
m  the  Marble  Room— that  under  pub- 
lisher Walter  Annenberg.  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer's  chief  interest  on  foreign 
aiTairs  has  been  confined  to  sending  its 
fashion  editor  to  Pans  to  cover  the  fash- 
ion shows  I  know  of  no  policy  relating 
to  the  interests  of  our  Nation  with  that 
of  Britain  and  other  European  nations 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  newly  designated 


Ambassador's  fortune  was  built  up  orig- 
inally not  by  himself,  but  by  his  father, 
through  Chicago  gang  wars  and  illegai 
race  wire  services. 

If  we  in  the  Senate  were  to  be  guidfd 
by  the  lamp  of  experience  and  to  make 
our  confirmation  of  an  American  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  on  a  high  level  in 
accord  to  our  ambassadors  over  many 
years.  I  feel  certain  that  we  would  re- 
alize there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
Walter  Annenberg  to  be  nominated  and 
confirmed  to  this  high  and  importait 
post  as  Ambfissador  to  the  Court  of  St 
James's 

I  desire  my  vote  to  be  recorded  against 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination 

Mr   MURPHY    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Mr.  President.  u:ll 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  rlEht 
to  the  floor? 
Mr  MURPHY  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr     MANSFIELD     Mr     President,    I 
.^Uk^gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPI-'ICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 

unanimous  consent   that   the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  c.UI 
for  a  vote  on  the  pending  nomination  if 
Mr.  Walter  Annenberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tiie 
Senator  from  California  yield  further  ;o 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  this  pur- 
l)o.se? 

Mr   MURPHY   I  am  happy  to  vield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Great  Britain. 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  MURPHY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  compelled  at  this  tiir.e 
to    .-.peak    about    the   gentleman    whi  -e 
nomination  as  Ambassador  to  the  Co.:;t 
of  St.  James  has  just  been  confirmed 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  and  I  de- 
clare it  IS  a  great  privilege,  of  knowiii? 
him  well  personally  over  a  period  of  JO 
years  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  fln^  .-t 
Citizens  in  this  great  country  of  our.*^  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has  been  more  pub- 
lic .spirited,  who  has  done  more  for 
chanty  in  his  community  and  in  other 
communities  across  the  Nation.  He  has 
been  interested  in  all  progress,  not  only 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  has  been  a  great  patrm 
of  the  arts.  He  is  a  man  of  high  cultuie 
who  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  pir- 
pare  for  the  job  for  which  I  am  so  pleased 
to  find  that  he  has  been  nominated  u:;d 
hi>  nomination  confirmed  today  by 
the  Senate. 

I  think  to  qualify  a  man's  perform- 
ance and  possibility  of  performance  )n 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  in- 
herited wealth  is  not  a  .sound  basis  for 
qualification.  I  think  it  is  much  move 
intelligent  to  approach  the  matter  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  u.sed  his 
inheritance 

I  know,  for  example,  that  .Ambas.sador 
Annenberg  has  done  one  of  his  greatol 
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jobs  for  a  school  In  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  he  has  helped  In  matters  of  hos- 
pitals on  the  west  coast,  and  I  am  more 
than  pleased  that  I  was  present  today 
when  his  nomination  came  up  for  con- 
firmation. 

I  am  suie  that  if  my  distinguished 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague  from  Ohio 
had  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Annenberg  as  well  and  as  long  as  I  have, 
he  would  probably  feel  as  I  do  about  this 
appointment.  I  think  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  not  only  the  President,  but 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  this  great  country  will  be  well 
served  by  Ambassador  Annenberg  when 
he  takes  over  his  post  in  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Jacob  D.  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jacob  Beam  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Moscow  because  of  the 
record  of  serious  security  problems  that 
developed  during  his  period  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Warsaw.  It  is  a  record  that 
does  not  appear  to  commend  itself  as 
grounds  for  the  post  as  our  chief  rep- 
resentative in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(irave  doubts  are  still  in  my  mind  about 
this  nomination,  but  I  am  assuming  that 
the  administration  has  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  many  news  stories  and  col- 
umns, and  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Secuilty  Subcommittee  that 
have  dealt  with  the  Beam  period  in  War- 
saw and  since  then.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  administration  has  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  of  these  switlvl- 
ties  and  has  concluded  that  there  are 
some  overriding  reasons  why  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
name  Mr.  Beam  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  still  have  serious  reservations 
at>out  this  nomination.  I  shall  not  oppose 
it.  I  want  to  give  the  administration  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  right  decision, 
and  that  Mr.  Beam's  duty  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
question  Mr.  Beam  extensively  on  the 
serious  security  problems  that  developed 
in  Warsaw  during  his  period  as  U.S. 
•Ambassador,  as  it  is  only  through  depth 
in\estigation  and  penetrating  question- 
ins:  of  such  nominees  that  the  Congress 
can  assume  its  full  responsibility  in  such 
matters. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. (Putting  the  question.] 

Tlie  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
Executive  Calendar  No.  263.  Message  No. 
196.  on   the  nomination  of  Andrew  E. 


Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Maritime 
Administrator,  imder  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  been  confirmed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Ambassadors  whose 
nominations  we  have  confirmed  today 
are,  in  my  judgment,  of  such  outstand- 
ing caliber  that  they  do  not  require  testi- 
mony to  that  effect. 

The  appointment  of  John  Eisenhower 
as  Ambassador  to  Belgium  is  that  of  an 
able  man,  whose  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try is  foimded  not  only  on  personal  inter- 
est and  the  command  of  the  language, 
but  a  great  deal  of  research  pertaining 
to  the  battles  which  took  place  in  that 
country,  and  whose  personal  qualities 
and  qualifications  are  beyond  dispute. 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  Mr.  Jacob  Beam,  the  confirma- 
tion of  whose  nomination  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  is  a  recognition  of  his 
long  and  significant  service  to  his 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  correct  any  inisappre- 
hensions  that  may  perhaps  have  been 
raised  here  today.  For  example,  the  testi- 
mony which  I  attended  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  brought  out  quite 
clearly  that  the  nominee,  and  now  the 
confirmed  Ambassador,  had  not,  either 
in  the  year  1960  or  in  the  year  1968. 
made  any  contribution  whatsoever  to  the 
political  campaigns  of  Mr.  Nixon,  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  fact  the  only  contributions  what- 
ever made  by  any  member  of  his  family 
were  represented  by  a  very  modest  cam- 
paign contribution  by  his  wife  in  196S, 
and  I  believe  in  1960. 

Therefore,  the  recognition  of  Mr.  An- 
nenberg is  based  upon  Ills  merit  and 
upon  his  qualifications  as  an  eminent 
charitarian  and  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  international  affairs  and  whose  dedi- 
cation to  his  country  and  to  his  country's 
interests  at  home  and  abroad  are  well 
known  to  all  Pennsylvanians.  I  deeply 
regret  that  any  reference  has  been  made 
to  whether  or  not  people  who  are  chosen 
to  represent  us  abroad  are  persons  of 
means  or  not  of  means,  as  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  is  the  place  where 
judgment  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  how  much  material  worth  a  person 
has.  The  test,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  worth  of  the  man 
himself,  of  his  character,  of  his  quali- 
fications, and  of  his  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  seire. 

As  the  founder  and  donor  of  the  An- 
nenberg School  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
made  ixjssible  advanced  education  to  un- 
told numbers  of  Americans.  As  a  donor 
and  contributor,  both  publicly  and  in 
many  cases  without  any  publicity  what- 
ever, to  any  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, he  has  eminently  shown  the 
compassion  which  characterizes  him. 

His  services  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  wnll 
be  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Annenberg 
as  its  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  and  to  have  his  well-qualified  and 
attractive  wife,   a   graduate   of  Leland 


Stanford  University,  accompany  him  and 
assist  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
manifold  duties  of  that  office. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  Crown.  They 
are  very  pleased  at  Mr.  Annenberg 's 
coming  there.  They  do  not  refiect  the 
sentiments  that  were  reflected  here  to- 
day. They  do  not  indulge  in  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  appointment  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  They  are  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  welcoming  Mr.  Annenberg  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

I  join  with  many  other  Pennsylvanians 
who  are  delighted  that  he  has  been  se- 
lected for  this  post. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Murphy  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  j 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  in  his  remarks  and 
his  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  here  today  in  confirming 
the  nominations  of  John  Eisenhower  and 
Walter  Annenberg. 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  its  two  sons 
and  distinguished  leaders. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  testifying 
in  their  behalf  at  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings held  on  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  John  Eisenhower  we  have  a  person 
who  has  been  a  distinguished  educator, 
writer,  military  leader,  and  military  his- 
torian in  his  own  right. 

John  Eisenhower  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  his  country.  He  will 
do  an  excellent  job  in  representing  our 
country  in  Belgium. 

In  Walter  Annenberg  we  have  a  per- 
son who  has  served  the  Pennsylvania 
area  and  the  Greater  Philadelphia  com- 
munity for  many  years  as  a  hard-work- 
ing editor  and  publisher  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
neighboring  States. 

He  served  as  a  philanthropist  and  one 
who  has  taken  a  keen  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  many  charitable  programs. 

He  served  as  one  who  has  always 
placed  the  interest  of  public  service  first 
in  his  approach  to  problems  and  in  his 
own  work  and  feelings  as  well. 

I  was  proud  to  testify  in  behalf  of  both 
of  these  gentlemen.  We  are  glad  to  have 
these  two  men  serve  their  country  in  this 
capacity. 

I  am  sure  that  the  United  States  will 
be  proud  of  the  records  they  make  in 
their  new  roles. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
i-esumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


S.  1563— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Institutional 
Grants  Program.  The  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  augment  Federal  support  for  sci- 
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entiflc  research  and  educaUon  in  a  pe- 
riod of  serious  budgetary  cutbacks 

Mr  President,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
able    to   announce    that   Senators   Bur- 

DICK,      Camnow,       EACLrrOM.       PVtBmCHT. 
HL'GHCS.      M«TCALr.      MlJWDT,      PACKWOOn, 

Spakkmait,  Yorwc  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Yot'NG  of  Ohio  are  cosponsors 

The  budgetary  squeeze,  caused  prin- 
cipally by  our  vast  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  urwency  of  confrontmg 
firmly  and  resolutely  the  teeminK  social 
and  urban  problems  of  our  Nation,  has 
produced  profound  adverse  effect-s  on 
the  soft  underbelly  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures— basic  research  and  science  educa- 
tion 

We  must  fully  realize  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  support  of  research  and 
development  has  tapered  off  in  recent 
years  Compared  to  the  halcyon  days  of 
science  In  the  late  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties, the  toUl  Federal  R  t  D  expendi- 
tures, actual  and  estimated,  have  re- 
mained essentially  constant  for  the  last 
4  years  Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967 
.were'|J6  8  billion:  for  ttscaJ  year  1968. 
116  9  billion:  for  1969,  $16  4  billion,  and 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  $16  7  billion 
The  research  portion,  one-third  of  the 
budKet.  shows  essentially  the  same  pat- 
tern Between  fiscal  years  1968  and  1970 
a  meaner  increase  from  S.t  1  billion  to 
$5  4  billion  t.s  al!  that  Is  anticipated 

In  the  same  way,  supp<5rt  of  research  In 
colleges  and  universities  ha.s  also  pla- 
teaued  $1  5  billion  was  expended  In 
1968  $14  billion  l.s  estlmat^"d  for  1969. 
and  $1  5  billion  has  been  proposed  for 
1970 

The  growth  rate  of  Federal  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  last  5 
years  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of 
the  preceding  decawle  Between  1955  and 
1965  the  Federal  R  i  D  budgpt  in- 
creased from  $3  3  billion  to  $14  9  billion 
for  an  average  ann'oal  rate  of  increase  of 
about  20  percent  But  from  1965  to  1970 
the  budget  will  have  inched  forward 
from  $14  9  to  $16  7  billion  for  an  avpr- 
Ane  rise  of  2  5  percent  per  year  or  about 
one-tenth  of  the  previous  rate  Mean- 
while In  those  5  years  the  number  of 
.■scientists  will  have  jumped  some  20  per- 
cent 

As  a  percent  of  the  «ross  national  prod- 
uct, the  R  ii  D  budget  has  decresLsed 
from  2  4  percent  m  1964  to  1  7  percent 
In  1970 — another  dramatic  indication  of 
the  downward  trend  when  compared 
with  one  of  our  standard  economic  indi- 
cators. 

Compounding  the  magnitude  and  in- 
tensity of   this  problem,   which   I   must 
stress  does  not  relate  just  to  the  total 
research    and   development    budget    but 
especially  to  the  most  sen.sitive  part  of 
that  budget — basic   research   In   univer- 
sities— are  inflationary  trends  that  have 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  the  research 
dollar    General    inflation    plus    the    In- 
creasing  sophi.stlcation   and   complexity 
of  research  protects  and  research  equlp- 
meiU  aombire  to  reduce  even  further  the 
value  of  the  dollar  Invp.sted  m  research 
Therefore,  even  If  we  decide  only  to 
stand  m  place,  a  contmuing  boost  of  5 
to  7  percent  is  needed  per  year   If,  how- 
ever, we  attempt  to  provide  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  science  and  engineering 


students,  the  higher  costs  of  education 
and  inflationary  trends  we  have  to  have 
a  yearly  increase  of  about  15  percent  In 
university  research  funds  In  order  to 
maintain  a  healthy  rate  of  growth. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  even  main- 
taining our  previous  level  of  activity.  The 
dollar  today  buys  flve-slxths  of  what  It 
bought  8  years  ago.  The  R.  it  D  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  estimated  to  be  $3 
billion  more  than  that  for  1964.  But, 
because  of  inflation,  the  1970  budget  In 
1964  dollars  amounts  to  |«00  million  less. 
A  similar  case  can  be  made  for  the  Fed- 
eral support  of  university  research. 

We  are.  therefore,  acting  dangerously 
by  stifling  scientific  progress  A  zero  gain 
IS.  m  effect,  a  serious  negative  factor,  and 
If  continued  will  cripple  our  world  lead- 
ership in  science  by  .stemming  the  flow 
of  new  knowledge  from  our  universi- 
ties mto  the  governmental  and  mdus- 
trial  sectors 

Why  are  we  faced  with  this  crisis  m 
science'' 

First  and  foremost,  the  high  rate  of 
expansion,  in  the  decade  beglnnuig  in 
1955  could  not  have  continued  indefi- 
nitely A  .slowdown  was  inevitable 

Second.  R&D  expenditures,  while 
representing  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget,  are  a  markedly  higher 
percenUge  of  the  ciwitrollable  budget  of 
some  $40  billion  In  fact,  between  25  and 
33  percent  of  the  budget  which  could 
actually  be  raised  or  lowered  sub.stan- 
tiaily  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the 
research  and  development  area  In  tight 
budget  years,  which  are  becoming  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  R. 
L  D  b\idget  is  acutely  vulnerable  because 
of  iLs  high  visibility  Arguments  are  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  science  cutbacks  that 
downgrade  the  long  and  unpredictable 
payofT.s  of  basic  rt=s«^arch  as  compared  to 
the  supposedly  more  immediate  results 
which  would  accrue  from  allocatmg  re- 
sources to  many  non- research  areas 

Tlurd.  the  hasty  marriage  of  science 
and  G<nemment  m  World  War  n  made 
tt  imnecessarv-  for  the  scientlflc  commu- 
nity to  mount  a  comprehensive  campaign 
to  deepen  public  and  congressional  un- 
derstandmg  of  the  needs  and  potentials 
of  scientific  research  The  public  support 
of  science  has  been  created  and  siistained 
to  a  significant  extent  by  the  threat  of 
the  .scientific  prowess  of  the  Soviet  Union 
They  tested  the  atomic  bomb  in  1949  and 
the  H-bomb  in  1953  and  then  laimched 
Sputnik  in  1957  Our  Nation  viewed  these 
events  as  a  series  of  external  threats.  We 
reacted  quickly,  and  in  part,  in  a  rash 
maxmer 

Tlie  Ironic  re.su! t  Is  that  the  Soviets 
havf  had — in  elTect — a  major  voice  in 
the  making  of  our  national  science  poli- 
cies Hopefully  we  are  past  the  days  of 
the  iction-reaction  .syndrome  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  In  this 
area  Now  that  much  of  the  mystique 
and  luster  in  science  has  faded  we  should 
strive  to  articulate  national  goals  and 
priontu's  so  that  the  people  of  America 
are  brouitht  within  the  locus  of  science 
;:x)llcy  atTairs  and  can  more  clearly  see 
t.he  iiistiflcations  for  our  support  of 
research 

Fourth,  the  consequences  of  the  cut- 
backs In  resiearch  grants  arc  often  mis- 


understood. The  history  of  the  growing 
dependence  of  academic  Institutions  on 
the  Federal  Government  1a  too  long  and 
detailed  to  discuss  at  this  time.  In  short, 
the  project  grant  was  the  initial  form  of 
Federal  support  of  university  reseaich 
Out  of  these  grants  came  funds  for  edu- 
cation, training,  and  other  services,  vital 
to  the  functioning  of  a  university,  that 
are  Intertwined  with  conducting  re- 
search. Federal  funds  to  universities  ac- 
count for  two-thirds  of  their  research 
support.  When  thoee  funds  are  severely 
curtailed  the  Impeict  reverberates 
throughout  an  entire  Institution. 

Perhaps.  In  the  past  we  have  relied 
too  heavily  on  the  project  grant  ap- 
proach which  has  supported  science, 
education,  and  training  through  the  back 
door  By  stepping  up  the  pace  of  insti- 
tutional support  and  development  I  be- 
lieve we  can  minimize  the  limitations 
of  the  project  grant  system.  This,  in 
large  measure,  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Institutional  Grants  program,  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  fifth  reason  for  the 
cutbacks  Is  the  inadequacy  of  our  science 
constituency  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  money,  manpower  and  facilities  that 
are  at  stake  We  are  In  a  period  of  keen 
competition  for  Federal  funds.  The  sc  i- 
entiflc  community,   perhaps   lulled   into 
complacency   by   the   overwhelming   in- 
creases in  funding  levels  of  an  eaiiier 
decade,   seems   unprepared   to  marshall 
Its  forces  to  meet  the  challenge  of  cnni- 
petlng  in  the  kitchen  of  hotly  conte.'^tcd 
views    The    apparent    lack    of   political 
acuity  of  the  .science  community  is.  hope- 
fully, disappearing.  The  need  for  a  high- 
er  order   of   persuasion   is   manifest   if 
academic  research  and  science  education 
are  to  gain  the  support  they  must  ha\e 
Finally,  an  underlying  source  of  ten- 
sion which  many  feel  has  led  to  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  research  activity  is  the 
demand  in  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  accountability  and  the  sci- 
entific  demand   for  freedom  of  action 
During  the  honeymoon  of  science  and 
Government,  tensions  were  minor.  Now 
though,   the   quest   for  sovereignty   and 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  sci- 
entist is  in  open  conflict  with  those  in  a 
democratic   society   who   have   raised  a 
voice,   increasing  in   pitch,   in   favor  of 
greater  accountability  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds.  Tensions  develop 
between  a  scientist  wanting  to  do  what 
he  thinks  is  best  from  his  point  of  view 
and   nonscientlsts.   from   their  point  of 
view,  recommending  research  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  society. 

Simplistic  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  the 
type  of  conflict  that  has  often  prompted 
the  public  and  their  elected  oflBcials  to 
react  unfavorably  and  even  harshly  to- 
ward science.  In  such  a  climate,  the  net 
effect  of  reductions  in  spending  is  to  rr- 
duce  the  national  priority  for  basic  re- 
search. 

Altogether  these  factors  have  combined 
to  cause  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  ba.se 
that  has  supported  basic  research  In  our 
country.  Efforts  must  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  trend  and  to  expand  and  strengthen 
the  political  foundation  which  can  .^up- 
port  an  adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment budget. 
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Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  these  cuts 
In  basic  research  especially  have  been 
severe  on  science  programs  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Primarily 
they  represent  a  long-term  loss  for  a 
short-term  economic  gain.  I  strongly 
maintain  that  this  is  a  false  economy 
move.  Basic  research,  as  it  clearly  im- 
plies. Is  basic  to  all  advances  that  we  have 
made  and  can  ultimately  make  In  such 
fields  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  the 
social  sciences  and  other  fields  of  science 
which  underlie  the  tremendous  techno- 
logical revolution  that  this  country  has 
undergone  since  World  War  n.  And  I 
would  remind  Senators  of  the  inextrica- 
ble Interrelationship  of  technological  ad- 
vance and  irmovation  to  our  economic 
well-being. 

Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish a  more  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
search and  development  funds,  so  that 
additional  centers  of  academic  excellence 
can  be  created  and  a  flrst-rate  education 
In  the  sciences  be  made  available  to  the 
young  people  of  more  States,  must  be 
concerned  with  the  implications  of  re- 
duced funds  for  research  and  training. 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Homlg.  the  former  Presi- 
dent's Special  Adviser  for  Science  and 
Technology,  said  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Research,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  teaching  Is  much  higher  in  institu- 
tions where  flrst-rate  research  is  going 
on.  Every  other  expert  witness  before 
the  subcommittee,  to  whom  the  question 
was  posed,  agreed  with  that  view  and  so 
do  I. 

In  the  area  of  science  teaching  and 
university  science  department  develop- 
ment, the  so-called  have-not  universi- 
ties and  colleges  will  suffer  most  from 
diminished  Federal  funds  that  they  so 
desperately  need  if  they  are  to  develop 
into  centers  of  excellence  in  science  and 
engineering.  It  is  hardly  sensible  for 
us  to  believe  that  additional  universities 
can  become  first-rate  and  be  able  to 
compete  for  research  and  development 
funds  on  an  equal  basis  if  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  spend  the  seed  capital  to  make 
them  excellent. 

I  am  sure  that  serious  damage  will  be 
done  to  all  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Students  will  be  diverted  from 
pursuing  careers  In  science:  professors 
will  interrupt  their  research  for  want  of 
supporting  funds;  laboratories  and  other 
facilities  will  go  unused  and  constitute 
an  unbearable  financial  burden  on  uni- 
versity budgets  already  hard  pressed; 
young  graduate  assistants  whose  sti- 
pends depend  on  Government  funds  will 
turn  away  from  teaching  careers;  and 
many  promising  research  projects  will  be 
aborted. 

Every  major  university  has  encoun- 
tered situations  similar  to  the  one  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  which  was 
reported  to  me  recently.  A  bright,  young 
Ph.  D.  In  chemistry  received  a  "starter" 
Errant  from  the  petroleum  research  fund. 
Afterward,  in  order  to  continue  his  work, 
he  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  was  not  approved. 
I'navailabillty  of  funds,  and  not  lack  of 
merit,  was  the  reason  for  this  action. 
Additional  research  experience,  it  was 
suggested,  would  strengthen  the  scien- 


tist's competitive  position.  But  how  can 
a  scientist  gain  experience  when  funds 
are  not  available?  If  science  is  to  move 
forward,  scientists  must  move  forward, 
too. 

We  will  lose  our  technological  edge  and 
our  position  of  industrial  superiority  if 
we  continue  to  throttle  back  on  our  re- 
search effort.  Our  economic  and  social 
strengths  are  dependent  upon  our  tech- 
nical capabilities  which  in  turn  are  de- 
rived from  our  underlying  base  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Universities  and  colleges,  faced  with 
the  sharp  reductions  in  funding  levels 
and  the  curtailments  and  deferments  of 
many  programs,  will  tend  to  lose  con- 
fldence  and  trust  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Delicate  and  fragile  relationships 
developed  over  decades  and  resulting  In 
many  healthy  forms  of  cooperation  could 
be  seriously,  if  not  permanently,  damaged 
If  we  continue  to  act  precipitously. 

NASA's  sustaining  university  program 
offers  a  startling  example  of  the  jolting 
effect  that  the  science  crisis  can  have  on 
universities.  Funds  have  plummeted 
from  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $10 
million  in  1968  and  to  $9  million  in  1969 
and  1970.  This  program  issues  institu- 
tional grants  to  help  universities  build 
up  their  research  capabilities.  However, 
the  budget  squeeze  has  forced  the  Space 
Agency  to  pair  down  the  numb^  of 
recipient  institutions  to  30.  a  reduction  of 
16  over  last  year's  level.  It  is  of  special 
concern  to  me  that  a  university  in  Okla- 
homa is  among  those  being  removed  for 
next  year. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tutional grants  program  would  be  a 
timely  remedy  for  academic  science. 
University  and  college  administrators, 
scientists,  educators,  and  students  are  all 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  zero 
growth  rate.  The  ties  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  could  be  strengthened  and  our 
technological  edge  sharpened  with  the 
passage  of  this  proposal. 

A  quanttun  jump  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  institutional  development  would 
be  a  valuable  complement  to  our  proj- 
ect grant  system — a  system  that  is  viable, 
responsive  and  relevant,  but  one  which 
has  serious  shortcomings.  It  does  not 
provide  for  the  continuity  of  support 
necessary  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
plan  confidently  for  impending  increases 
in  student  bodies,  faculties,  facilities,  and 
programs.  Project  grants  have  come  to 
support  science  education  and  training 
indirectly  through  such  means  as  sup- 
porting graduate  students  and  making 
possible  the  purchase  of  equipment 
which  may  be  used  for  both  research 
and  instruction.  Many  feel  that  Indirect 
costs  charged  to  research  projects  are 
used  to  support  teaching  functions.  It 
may  very  well  be  advantageous  to  sup- 
port a  larger  share  of  research,  science 
education,  and  training  through  institu- 
tional grants  thus  avoiding  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  project 
system  and  emphasizing  the  vital  Inter- 
dependence of  these  functions. 

An  augmentation  of  Federal  science 
funds  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  steady  rise 
once  again  in  the  research  budget.  The 
shotgun  marriage  of  science  and  Gov- 
errunent  in  World  War  II  no  longer  of- 
fers  the    rationale    or    momentum    for 


steady  and  predictable  growth.  Congress 
and  the  public  must  become  Involved  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  for  science 
and  technology  in  a  manner  and  on  a 
scale  heretofore  unknown.  Neither  the 
science  agencies  nor  the  science  commu- 
nity has  readily  sought  such  involve- 
ment before  but  without  it  the  future  of 
scientific  research  will  be  plagued  with 
uncertainty  and  adversity. 

The  National  Institutional  Grants  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  increase  substantially 
institutional  support  for  scientific  re- 
search and  education  from  the  com- 
mimlty  college  to  the  university  level.  A 
sum  of  $400  million  is  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  Then  each  year  thereafter 
a  sum  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  funds  for  academic  science  ex- 
pended the  previous  year  is  authorized. 
In  this  way  the  Federal  research  budget 
will  rise  at  a  rate  that  will  ensure  a 
healthy  growth  of  our  academic  capabili- 
ties in  science. 

The  allocation  of  funds  employs  a 
multiformula  approach.  First,  one-third 
of  the  funds  shall  be  allocated  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  as  a  gradu- 
ated percentage  of  the  total  sum  of  proj- 
ect awards  received  by  them  in  academic 
science  from  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  preceding  year;  second,  one- 
third  of  the  funds  shall  be  divided  among 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
the  total  number  of  full-time  imder- 
graduate  students  in  each  of  the  States' 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  students  in  the  United 
States.  The  final  third  of  the  funds  shall 
be  allocated  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  advanced  degrees  awarded 
by  the  institutions  in  the  preceding  3 
years  in  the  sciences  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  awarded  in  the  United 
States. 

The  program  shall,  if  enacted,  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  A  newly  created  National 
Institutional  Science  Council  will  advise, 
consult  with  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  act. 

The  consequences  of  the  bill  are  (ilverse 
and  profound.  It  would  provide  greater 
continuity  and  predictability  of  Federal 
support  of  academic  science  and  educa- 
tion. A  viable  growth  rate  for  academic 
science  would  be  initiated  and  sustained. 
Because  of  the  multiformula  ap- 
proach, the  authorized  funds  will  not  go 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent. At  the  same  time  the  existing  system 
of  support  will  not  be  dismantled.  In  ef- 
fect, the  augmentation  of  furids  will  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
academic  research  funds  without  dis- 
rupting the  present  pattern  of  support. 

I  would  hope  that  hearings  on  this  bill 
could  be  held  in  the  Senate.  In  hearings. 
ways  to  modify  or  refine  the  three  for- 
mulas and  the  guidelines  for  applying 
them  could  be  sought,  especially  if  incon- 
sistencies with  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening American  science  were  found.  For 
example.  I  believe,  the  social  sciences 
should  be  liberally  defined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  act. Tlie  Foun- 
dation has  tended  to  support  those  social 
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science  projects  that  employ  rigid  scien- 
tific methods  Systematic  .social  science 
research  which  may  not  be  scientific  a.s 
defined  by  a  physicist  or  chemist  is  still 
good  research  and  should  be  supported 

Constress  should  mandate  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  devi.se  procedures 
for  encoura(?lnK  colleses  and  universities 
to  expand  their  underifraduate.  i<raduate. 
and  research  programs  in  an  effort  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  centers  of  scien- 
tific excellence  on  a  more  equitable 
geographical  basLs 

The  extensive  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Oovemmerit  Research 
clearly  Indicated  a  con.sensus  that  the 
national  interest  would  be  served  by  the 
development  of  additional  centers  of  re- 
search and  educational  excfllence  ir;  all 
area.s  of  the  United  States 

We  further  concluded  that  excellence 
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begins  with  hx-al  initiative  However,  I 
feel  very  .strongly  that  this  does  not  re- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  of  an  Im- 
portant re.sponsibillty  Federal  support 
of  research  should  be  handled  in  such  a 
way  a-s  to  encourage  local  planning  for 
kx-al  excellence,  give  incentive  for  in- 
crea.sed  local  initiative  and  support  and 
help  to  insure  maximum  impact  from 
such  research  and  educational  excel- 
lence 

If  the  National  Science  Foundation  Is 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  support  of 
science.  Congress  mu.st  give  It  explicit 
authority  to  formulate  Innovative  meth- 
fKls  to  encourage  excellence  at  the  local 
level  without  di.smantllng  the  present 
structure  of  academic  .science  support 
and  without  giving  the  Foundation  the 
power  to  stifie  local  plans  and  initiatives 
The  National  Institutional  Grants  pro- 


gram would  give  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  such  authority  and,  with 
adequate  funding,  the  health  of  aca- 
demic .science  could  be  assured. 

Mr  President.  Dr  Leland  J.  Haworth 
Director.  National  Science  Foundatior 
presented  in  table  form  the  estimated 
geographic  distribution  of  institutional 
grants  under  H.R  35,  a  bill  identical  to 
the  one  which  I  introduce  today.  He  al^o 
presented  the  distribution  under  this 
formula  to  selected  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the.se  tables  be  printed  at  this  point  ;n 
the  Record  .so  that  Senators  may  .see 
what  benefius  would  accrue  to  their 
States  through  the  passage  of  tin,? 
measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn 
as   follows : 
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on 
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rcent  distribution 

Percent  of 
l<  S.    popula- 
tion ' 
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Federal  F 
funds 

ent  of 

&D 

PLl' 

Pt2» 

Pt  3> 

Total 

Pt.  1 

Pt.  2 
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Total 

(67)  ■ 
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12.5 
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1.1 

.1 
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Formula  used    100  percent  of  lust  J50.000;  20  percent— J50,000  to  J100,000;  10  percent- 

JOOOOO  to  J500  000    5  percent-J500,000  to  $2,000,000;  4  percent-J2,000,000  to  $4,000,000; 

percent     $4  000  000  to   $10,000,000;    1.5   percent-$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000;    1    percent- 

J'OOOOOOO  to' $35  000  000    0.5  percent— $35  000,000  and  above.  (Total  amount  of  computed 

grants  equals  $132,300,000  rattier  ttian  $133,300,000.)  ,...„.. 

Formula  used  State's  percentage  ot  national  total  of  undergraduate  resident  students  (full  and 
I  art  time)  multiplied  by  $133,300,000  to  determine  State's  allocation. 

Formula  used    State's  number  ot  master's  degrees  in  science  and  engineering  (l%3-64. 


1%4  -65   1965-66)  plus  3  times  ttie  number  of  doctor's  degrees  in  science  and  engineering  (1963- 
66)    Total  number  of  degree  units  then  multiplied  by  $700.  (Total  amount  ot  compute  1  grants 
equals$133,900,000rattier  than  $133,300,000) 
<  Census  Bureau  provisional  estimate  of  total  resident  population  July  i,  195o 
■'  Federal  obligations  to  universities  and  colleges  (as  reported  to  CASE)  lot  fiscal  year  i%/. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  UNDER  H  R.  35 

A.  COMPUTATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  OVERALL  DISTRIBUTION 

1.  Funds  Required  for  Part  1  by  Formula  Interval 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Percent 


Formula  interval 


Maximum 
increment 


Number  of 
institutions 


Cost  per 
formula 
interval 


Percent 


Formula  Interval 


Maitimum 
increment 


Number  ot 
institutions 


100        $1  to  $50 

20  $51  to$100 

Ij  ._  $101  to  $500  .... 

5  .  ..  5501  to  $2,000... 

4'  ■  $2,001  to  $4,000  . 

2'  ....  $4,001  to  $10,000. 


$50 
10 
40 
75 
80 

120 


1,903 
926 
696 
278 
161 
123 


$60,500 
7,992 
16,530 
14.706 
11,079 
10.673 


1.5.. 

1... 
0.5.. 


$10,001to  $20,000 $150  67 

.  $20,001  to  $35,000 150  29 

.■;;'::;:::;::....  $35,001  to $95.487 302 \i_ 

Total. - - 


Co  t    er 

;  jinij.a 
interval 


$6,903 
2, £19 

1,006 

132,308 


2.  Distribution  ot  Funds  in  Part  1  by  Institution  Group 
IDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Formula  interval 

Maximum 
increment 

Max 

mum 
IG 

Number  of 
institutions 

Base 

dollars 

Institutional 
grants 

$;ta$50              

$50 
10 
40 
75 
80 

120 

$50 
60 
100 
175 
255 
375 

977 
230 
418 
117 
38 
56 

$14,200 
16,662 
95,905 
111,112 
106,970 
355,651 

$14,200 

5-.  10  $!00                  

12,532 

j;-;  io$500     

30,490 

JbO;  to  $2  000         .   .     .. 

14,331 

5    001  to  $4  000  

7,889 

J4  uOl  to  $10  000 

16,913 

Formula  interval 


Maximum 
increment 


Maximum      Number  ot 
IG     institutions 


Base     Institutional 
dollars  grants 


$10,001  to  $20,000 $150  $525 

$20  001  to  $35,000 150  675 

$35,001  to  $95,487 302 977^ 

Total... 


38        $550,173  $16,803 

15  381,895  8,694 

14         691,227  10,456 


1,903      2,323,795 


132,308 


=  IG  ot  $1,000  0')0), 


NOTES 

fo"n^u"lf  us:d°"lSo^^p';?ii^,"''oVLr$Sr2o'SirS^1i,Jo'f^o  $100,000;  10  percent,        ^2oWl  l^-^.'^.m-XZ.  $35,0^00,001  and  above  ($100M. 

B.  DISTRIBUTION  TO  SELECTED  INSTITUTIONS 
I  1,  Top  20  in  Federal  Funds  for  Academic  Science,  Fiscal  Year  1967 

jln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Pt.  1 


Pt.  2 


Pt.  3        Total  IG 


Pt  1 


Pt.  2 


Pt  3 


Total  IG 


K'assachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology  (95,487)1...  977  155 

Uii.eisity  of  Michigan  (56.344) _.  782  690 

I    uersity  ot  Illinois!  (52,446) 762  896 

Ccumbia  University  (52,113) - 761  349 

University  ot  California,  Berkeley  (48,889).- 744  577 

Havard  University  (48,861)      744  293 

Lniversityof  Wisconsin,  Madison  (48,290) 742  407 

Slanlord  University  (45,856) 727  231 

Liuersityof  California.  Los  Angeles  (45,398) 727  581 

I  M.ersity  ot  Minnesota  2(42,125) 711  922 

L;  versify  ot  Chicago  (39,583) 698  195 


3,536 
3,2% 
4,0% 
1,780 
4,225 
2.177 
3,375 
3.023 
2.351 
2,266 
1,560 


,668 

,786 

.754 

,890 

,546 

.214 

.524 

3.984 

3,660 

3.898 

2,453 


Nev.  York  University  (39,363) -----  697  673  2.636  4,006 

Umversityot  Washington  (38,731) 694  600  ,.686  .,979 

Cornell  University  (3?,741) 689  389  2.    08  .^.185 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (34,%8) 675  205  '90  1.670 

University  ot  Pennsylvania  (33,770) 663  388  .589  2,640 

Yale  University  (30,926)  634  73  1..434  2,241 

Duke  University  (27,594) 601  151  /36  ..488 

University  of  Maryland' (27,138) 596  906  717  2,219 

Umversityot  Colorado  (24,412) -.--  569  523  1,13b  ^.i^i 

Total ■-■    ---^'68.014 


■  All  campuses. 


Figures  in  parentheses  on  this  and  following  pages  represent  the  base  dollars  (in  thousands) 
I  rrt  1  ot  the  formula  It  is  the  total  Federal  funds  for  academic  science  obligated  to  the  institution 

r  I  seal  year  1%7,  as  reported  to  CASE.  ,     ,v       o       a 

2.  25  Other  Universities  '  Ranked  in  Order  ot  Ph.  D.'s  in  Science  and  Engineering  for  3-Year  Period 

I  lln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Pt.  1 


Pt  2        Pt.  3 


Total  IG 


PirJue  University  (22,379) 549  670  3,263 

Ohio  State  University  (23,602).... 561  854  2,366 

h/.a  State  University  (10, 407) 381  337  1,772 

t.'icnigan  State  University  (19,143)    512  775  2,173 

Lniversity  of  Texas,  Austin  (23,029) 555  597  ,657 

Piinceton  University  (20,531) 530  95  1,342 

^11    lootrmto.s  lit  I'lui  ot  t.lblo. 


4,482 
3,781 
2,490 
3.460 
2.809 
l.%7 


Pennsylvania  State  University  (18,331) 

Northwestern  University  (17,233). 

Indiana  University  (22,361)... 

Rutgers  University  (13,080)... 

University  ot  Florida  (15,832) 

California  Institute  ot  Technology  (16,911). 


=t  i 

Pt  2 

Pt   3 

Total  IG 

sno 

722 

1.698 

2.920 

484 

345 

1,320 

2.148 

=.49 

971 

1,246 

2,766 

4?i 

544 

1.273 

2.238 

46^ 

387 

1.306 

2.156 

479 

30 

914 

1.423 
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pti 


Pt2 


Pt  3        Total  10 


Unhrtrjrty  o(  Iowa  (t5.S<7)  45a 

Okl»l»o«Ti«  Sl«l»  UnivwiitY  (S  167)      iig 

Ttm  A    4  M   Univ»ftrty(lJ.'39)       lu 

Ortton  SUta  Untv»rjity(10a5,        ,« 

Univtfiity  -)(  C»li«ofnu.  bun  (1?  63S) 41s 

Unl»«rsity  of  Pimi)of|h(2;  M8) "* *  «5 

On»v»r»rtYo>  KinMjO 5.444).   ...      ^ 


3M 

394 

237 
266 
203 
SOI 
316 


1.04S 

1.310 

i.oea 

1.109 
160 

a6S 

9?S 


1.875 

2,043 
1.728 
1.7^1 
1,477 
1.902 
I  697 


Ptl 


P1.2 


M.  3       Total  ic 


University  of  North  C»folm»  Chtp«l  Hill  (23  972)  5*5 

North  Cjfolln*  SUte  University  (II  892)  403 

C«fneii«  Institute  of  Technotofy  (11.457) Ng 

Brown  University  (8  590)  347 

University  of  Aruon*  (10.286)  379 

University  of  Ok lehoma  (8,762)  350 


307 

809 

1,680 

192 

977 

1  571 

lUb 

839 

1,342 

lUl 

711 

1.158 

446 

1.002 

1,828 

363 

974 

1.687 

^^T.H«.  25  instrtutlon,  plus  the  too  20  in  F«l.„l  Funds  for  Academic  Sc^nc,  constitute  Ih,  45  tP(Hr.nhlnj  p^Hlucers  of 


science  and  enginearing  Ph.  O.j  lor  3-yMr  period  1963-64  through 
3  20  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (Master  $  the  Highest  Degree) 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Pt  1 


Pt  2 


Pt  3 


Total 
IG 


Arkansas  State  Univ»rs»ty(  109)  gi 

San  Francisco  State  College  (California)  (i  696") IM 

Southern  Connecticul  State  College  (J48)                   «S 

VakJosU  Slate  College  (G«)r|ia)  (IS?)                      &g 

University  of  Northern  Iowa  r493i               m 

Hanias  State  Taecfiers  College  (600)    105 

Towson  State  College  (Maryland)  (6JO')    I07 

State  College  at  Bndgewater  (Massachusetts)  (ibl)    .' 60 

Western  «n(*igan  University  (2  228)                                  lu 

Beoiidt- *«»«»  College  (Minnesota)  (1 34)       2 


m 

22 

211 

3b8 

138 

6SS 

180 

8 

273 

49 

0 

118 

165 

109 

373 

139 

230 

474 

138 

0 

244 

100 

0 

160 

369 

169 

722 

t3 

< 

154 

Jackson  Sfate  College  (Missmippt)  (269)  77 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College  (134)  g4 

Chadron  Slate  College  (Nebraska)  (87)    0 

Glasshoio  Slate  College  (New  lersey)  (24)  w 

SUNY    New  Pjltz  (New  York)  (355)  eg 

fayetteville  State  College  fNorth  Carolina)  (65) « 

Southeastern  State  College  (Oklahoma)  (245)     75 

Indiana  University  ot  Pennsylvania  (346)  »s 

WinihroD  College  (South  Carolina)  (106)        fii 

Western  Washington  State  CoUege  (405)         * 


91 


2       P 

1.3 

Total 

IG 

60 

0 

137 

128 

0 

192 

3/ 

3 

9? 

159 

4 

188 

90 

25 

201 

23 

0 

76 

44 

36 

155 

168 

68 

321 

63 

1 

125 

129 

29 

249 

4.  20  Private  Colleges  (Most  Baccalauieata  Only) 
II n  thousands  of  dollars! 


Pt  1 


Pt2 


Pt  3       Total  16 


Tuskeeee  institute  (Aia(>ama)(i  098) 

Reed  College  (Oregon)  (450)  ..." 

Pomona  College  (California)  (543)         .""*"" 
Franklin  1  Marshail  College  (Pennsylvania)  (478) 
Fisk  University  (Tennessee)  (291) 
Vassar  College  (New  York)  (1 15)  „ 

Knoj  College  (Illinois)  (587) H 

Earltum  College  (Indiana)  (92)  ".'.'.'.", 

University  of  the  South  (Tennessee)  (ioZ) 

Milliaps  College  (Mississippi)  (300) 


130 

61 

9S 

23 

102 

26 

98 

47 

79 

24 

62 

33 

104 

77 

SB 

23 

(0 

» 

» 

19 

43 

17 
0 
II 
12 
6 
0 
1 

6 
0 


234 
135 
129 
156 
115 
101 
132 
82 
85 
99 


Ptl 


Pt2 


Pt  3       Total  IG 


Car leton  College  (Minnesota)  (159) 
Washington  t  Lee  University  (Virginia)  (14?)'" 
Kalamazoo  College  (Michigan)  (443) 
Morehouse  College  (Georgia)(17l) 
Crinnell  College  (Iowa)  (443). . 

Centre  College  (Kentucky)  (4J)  "   "' 

College  of  Woostar  (Ohio)  (54) 
Spring  Hill  College  (Alabama)  (72)         "..'.'.".' 
Birmingham-Southern  College  (Alabama)  (125)" 
Davidson  College  (North  Carolina)  (14)...„„V. 


66 

64 
94 
67 
94 
41 
51 
54 
63 
14 


27 
» 
25 
21 
24 
15 
33 
25 
21 
20 


93 
93 

119 
38 

118 
56 

84 
79 
84 

34 


FOOTNOTES 

n  "l/:9rmuS"  brCC*  """    '*"""*'  °'  "'"""'  '"""'"'  ^'""  '""  "*"  '""•>  •'"°"<"'       P"   D- 
/fc.!',^.!"    2(b)< 3)-  Formula  us«)     Number  of  master  s  degrees    n  science  and  engineenni 
(for  )-,ear  oeriod)xl,  plus  number  01  -ioctor  j  degrees    n  Kience  and  en.in^.nrx  jToUl 
number  of  advan.:ed  degree  jnits  then  multiplied  by  VoO  KiwwmgxJ    lolal 

1964"65.?M5  «r.ii°,'  ""'*'^"'  ^•«'~'  '"  "'"^  ""^  «"!ii««rmg  tor  a  3-year  period  (1963  64 
"^ 100.  390X1 -IW.  390 


30.293X3  = 


90,879 
191,  ?69 


Total  degree  units 

J133  3M  divided  by  191,269  degree 'u'mts  =  J766'('approVimateiy) 

Totals  under  (jts   1  3  (in  thousands) 

p,  1 133.  4j8 

^ 133.888 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S  1563'  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  education 
of  scientists  through  a  national  program 
of  insUtutional  grants  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  SUtes.  mtro- 
duced  by  Mr  Harris  for  himself  and 
other  Senators' .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Total. 


399,604 


THE  ANTI-BALUSTIC-.MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr  OORE  Mr.  President  three  emi- 
nent scholars.  Dr  .Allen  S  Whit:nb{,  Dr 
Marshall  D  ShuJman,  and  Dr  Carl  Kay- 
sen.  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ehsarmament  of  the  Committee  on 
Foremn  Relations  this  morning. 

I  have  aL-o  received  a  telenram  from 
the  presidential  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  Dr   Donald  F   Homi,? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  and  the  telegram  mav  be 
pruned  m  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement   .t   Dr     .\i.lk.v    S     WHrriNc.    Pro- 

rcsjuiR  or  PoLmcAi.  Science  a.nd  Aas<^)ciATE, 

Centtk    r<)B    CHiNEae    Stt'dim.    the    Uni- 

VER.SITY    or   MicHiOA.N.   Ma«ch    13,    1969 

Mr  Chairman,  dlstlngulsiied  members  of 
this  committee.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  privilege  accorded  by 
your  Invitation  to  appear  here  today  UnlUce 
Professtir  Schulman.  I  can  hiv  no  claim  to 
flrst-hand  contact  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leadership  and  persple  But  twenty 
years  of  analyzing  the  Peop.e  s  Republic  of 
China  In  action  does  ^ive  ,1  basis  for  evalu- 

"vite'm";:  ne""  '"'"  ^"  -"--fistic  muslle      frWrh7Rus;;;:nrinTh"eTr"^h;:rd\Ynr'o7  nu-' 

ChTesL     hreaT- 'ir,     2f.u  "'"^  ''"'  ^''"^     '"""'  '"'P°^  ^'^'^  '"^''^  "«P°^  ^o  the  thre  t 

neL    bTh.  u   r     J^Hn     H  ^^'   ''^'-      "'    """"**"    devastation.    We    have    lived    for 

framewo  r  of     iZh       uu,V'^'"^  ,?    •"^'"*'      '°*"^'  ^""*"  ^''^'^  ^'^"''  generations  of  Soviet 
iramework    of    iilcel>     .ut.ire    contingencies      weapons  systems  capable  of  strlklne  Amerl- 

^K.*^^;*"  ""  '""  "**"'"'''"  '^^  ^^"^'^  -'      ^*"  '^'""    We  have  actually  fac«t  dow^'he 


capability,  estimated  to  be  available  ,0 
Peking  in  the  next  four  or  Ave  years.  Or.e 
premise  holds  that  the  Chinese  leadership 
at  that  time— quite  likely  after  the  death  if 
Mao  Tse-tung  -may  be  sufficiently  irratlon.il 
as  to  launch  a  thermonuclear  attack  agaUut 
American  cities  despite  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  retaliatory  nuclear  devastation  :n 
China.  An  alternative  premise  holds  that  on.' 
confrontation  with  China  in  situations  f 
mutual  but  conflicting  Interests  will  be  suf- 
ficiently serious  as  to  require  an  ABM  -o 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  miscalcu- 
lation, escalation,  and  a  sudden-if  suicidal  - 
Chinese  ICBM  attack. 

Both   premises  share  an  assumption  that 
the  Chinese  will  be  fundamentally  different 


pmbabie  Chinese  actions.  And  finally.  I 
would  like  to  otTer  some  thoughts  on  how  our 
construction  of  an  ABM.  officially  Justified  In 
terms  of  a  Chinese  tlireat.  '  might  atlpct  our 
futiire  relatlnns  with  China 

There  appear  Uj  be  two  alternative  prem- 
Lses  underlying  the  rationale,  which  links 
an    .\BM    with    Chinas    anticipated    ICBM 


ually 

Russians  in  Berlin  and  Cuba.  We  have  found 
that  Joviet  doctrine  and  American  deterrence 
worked  No  Russian  atuck  occurred  In  the 
Western  Pacific  theater  we  have  deployed  and 
can  deploy  so  vast  an  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  land.  sea.  and  airborne  systems, 
as  to  literally  destroy  much  of  China  s  pop\i- 
lation  and  virtually  all  of  Its  agricultural  as 
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well  aa  Its  industrial  economy.  And  yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  unless  we  have  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  we  are  In  serious 
jeopardy  should  China  acquire  an  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  system. 

I  see  no  basis  in  fact  or  theory  for  attribut- 
ing a  significantly  higher  likelihood  of  Ir- 
rntlonallty  to  Chinese  as  compared  with 
Russian  decision-makers.  To  be  sure,  the 
Chinese  are  far  more  strident  than  the  Rus- 
f-ians  In  verbal  support  of  so-called  "people's 
wars"  and  "national  liberation  struggles." 
But  Peking  has  done  no  more  than  Moscow 
lu  rendering  oi>en  aggressive  support  for  for- 
eign insurgencies,  much  less  Is  risking  nuclear 
ri-tallatlon  on  behalf  of  such  insurrections. 
Despite  our  continued  intervention  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war,  protecting  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist forces  on  Quemoy  within  gun-range 
o'  Chinese  Communist  batteries  on  the  main- 
land, there  has  t^een  no  compulsive  or  reckless 
risk- taking  on  the  part  of  Peking.  True, 
Chinese  Communist  forces  engaged  us  mas- 
sively in  the  Korean  War  while  Russia  stood 
aside.  However  an  American  military  move 
111  Hungary  in  1956  or  Czechoslovakia  In  1968 
umild  almost  certainly  have  found  Moscow 
i»klng  risks  similar  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
Peking  took  in  Korea.  The  Chinese  gave  no 
help  to  the  North  Korean  invasion  in  1960 
but  did  intervene  when  that  regime  was 
iibout  to  be  driven  off  its  own  territory.  Any 
similar  effort  to  roll  back  communist  rule  In 
Kast  Europe  would  have  run  an  equally  grave 
risk  of  provoking  an  identical — or  worse — 
Russian  reaction. 

Since  the  Korean  War,  the  only  major  ac- 
tion involving  Chinese  troops  has  been  the 
several  weeks  of  limited  war  with  India  In 
the  disputed  Himalayan  border  area.  Indeed, 
the  preponderant  weight  of  evidence  shows 
tliat  the  Chinese  leadership  to  date  has  used 
force  beyond  its  borders  vvlth  a  consistently 
deliberate  control  so  as  to  minimize  the  risks 
ctrisonant  with  the  perceived  Interests  In- 
volved. This  rational  behavior  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  equally.  If  not  more,  likely  In  the 
p  ^t-Mao  regime  of  the  mid-nlneteen  seven- 
tie.?. 

The  alternative  premise  postulates  a  situ- 
ation wherein  the  Chinese  leadership  acts 
rationally  but  miscalculates,  and  suddenly 
finds  itself  compelled  to  launch  an  ICBM 
attack  against  American  cities  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  This  could  arise  from  one 
or  two  situations,  Peking  attempts  nuclear 
blackmail,  its  bluff  Is  called,  and  It  Is  "locked 
In'  to  a  situation  from  which  It  sees  no  al- 
ternative but  to  proceed.  Alternatively  Chi- 
nese interaction,  political  or  military,  with 
the  United  States  or  Its  allies,  reaches  a 
point  which  threatens  a  nuclear  attack  on 
China  and  Peking  feels  it  must  pre-empt  or 
lose  its  small,  highly  vulnerable  ICBM  force 
to  enemy  attack. 

These  hypothetical  projections  cannot  be 
.Hsiessed  in  vacuo,  however.  They  must  be 
applied  to  specific  situations,  past,  present, 
or  future,  so  as  to  assess  their  likelihood. 
B',,ickmall  must  have  a  purpose;  confrontd- 
tlons  must  offer  credible  gains  as  well  as 
credible  risks.  For  Instance,  the  most  fa- 
miliar aspect  of  Chinese  Communist  propa- 
ganda Is  Peking's  avowed  support  for  "peo- 
ple's wars."  However,  to  make  this  a  plausible 
b3sls  for  projecting  a  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack against  the  United  States,  we  must  go 
well  beyond  simple  patronage,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  for  insurgency.  We  must  hy- 
pothesize serious,  direct,  and  overt  material 
Chinese  support  sufficient  to  identify  an  In- 
surgency as  of  vital  Interest  to  Peking — so 
vital  as  to  risk  the  entire  Chinese  mainland 
suffering  nuclear  devastation. 

Between  1949  and  1969  not  one  such  insur- 
tency  has  arisen,  either  on  China's  borders 
or  at  more  distant  points  overseas.  Despite 
a  serious  border  dispute  with  New  Delhi,  one 
which  eventually  triggered  actual  war  in 
1962,  Peking  has  not  given  massive  support 
nor  taken  significant  risks  on  behalf  of  In- 


dian communist  insurrectionary  movements 
or  antl-Indlan  minority  uprisings.  The  Tel- 
angana  uprising  in  1949  failed  as  did  the 
Naxalbaii  revolt  in  1968.  Both  applied  Mao's 
maxims  of  armed  struggle  In  the  countryside. 
Both  times  Peking  anathematized  New  Delhi 
as  a  fascist  regime,  acting  as  an  anti-Chinese 
tool  for  foreigrn  governments.  'Vet  China 
never  took  any  serious  steps  to  keep  these 
insurgencies  alive,  much  less  see  them 
through  to  victory. 

Similarly  antl-Indlan  movements  or  actual 
uprisings,  In  the  sub-Himalayan  states  and 
principalities  of  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikklm, 
or  amongst  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  have  failed 
to  win  significant  Chinese  aid.  Incitement 
and  subversion  may  be  attempted  through 
propaganda  and,  to  a  modest  extent,  through 
money,  arms,  and  training  as  well.  Beyond 
this,  however,  Peking  refuses  to  go.  This  pat- 
tern has  remained  fairly  constant,  despite 
the  heightened  militancy  associated  vvlth 
China's  Cultural  Revolution. 

Equally  relevant  is  the  low  degree  of  Chi- 
nese involvement  in  Burma's  various  insur- 
gencies, both  communist  and  those  of  na- 
tional minorities.  At  no  time  since  1949  has 
the  Rangoon  regime  been  able  to  pacify  the 
entire  country.  Much  of  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  China  has  been  controlled  by  various 
armed  groups  hoetUe  to  Rangoon's  rule.  As 
in  India,  Peking's  patronage,  t>oth  overt  and 
covert,  encourages  and  equips  communist 
Insurrectionists  and  anti-Biu-mese  separat- 
ists. Yet  neither  the  amount  nor  the  kind 
of  such  aid  has  seriously  threatened  the 
regime.  The  situation  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
and  today  seems  no  worse  than  in  the  jmst, 
at  least  in  terms  of  Chinese  involvement. 

Thailand,  of  course,  has  won  considerable 
attention  as  a  public  target  of  Peking's  prop- 
aganda. Over  the  past  few  years  actual 
armed  insurrection  has  spread  through  prov- 
inces in  the  north,  northeast,  and  southern 
sectors  of  Thailand.  Most  recently  Meo  re- 
volts have  further  challenged  Bangkok's  au- 
thority. Some  support  for  these  various  in- 
surgencies comes  from  Hanoi;  most  comes 
from  Peking.  Defectors  provide  graphic  evi- 
dence of  training  and  direction  from  Chinese 
sources  on  the  mainland  and  in  Thailand. 
Presumably  China  could  easily  Infiltrate  a 
well-trained  guerrilla  force  that  would  be 
wholly  Thai  in  composition,  recruited  from 
the  200,000  ethnic  Thais  in  the  nearby  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yunnan.  However,  the  pres- 
sent  insurgents  remain  a  scattered,  poorly 
equipped,  un-coordinated  force  of  less  than 
2.000.  This  small  effort  is  what  lies  behind 
Peking  radio's  grandious  claims  for  "people's 
war"  In  Thailand. 

In  short,  after  twenty  years  of  these  un- 
stable situations  on  the  unpollced  borders  of 
a  nation  with  six  or  seven  hundred  million 
people  supposedly  "supporting'"  armed 
struggles  abroad,  we  must  ask;  what  has  kept 
China  from  doing  more?  Has  it  been  the  fear 
of  U.S.  retaliation?  This  could  hardly  apply 
in  remote  Nagaland  or  amongst  the  hill  peo- 
ples of  neutralist  Burma.  Chinese  troops 
or  an  indigenous  fifth  column  could  march 
Into  adjacent  territory  with  overwhelming 
force  and  establish  a  "liberated  area"  without 
fear  of  U.S.  power  being  unleashed  against 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Moreover,  where 
China's  Interests  have  been  seen  by  Peking 
as  truly  vital,  such  risks  of  U.S.  retaliation 
have  been  taken — overtly  in  Korea,  and 
covertly  in  Vietnam. 

Thus  by  focusing  less  on  Peking's  words 
and  more  on  Peking's  actions,  we  can  sep- 
arate out  the  lesser  from  the  greater  Chinese 
interests.  Clearly  the  Peking  leadership  does 
not  believe  Its  vital  interests  Include  giving 
significant  material  support  to  foreign  revo- 
lutionary movements.  In  fact,  Mao's  doctrine 
explicitly  describes  national  liberation 
struggles  as  essentially  dependent  on  local 
resotu-ces,  a  "do  It  yourself"  philosophy.  This 
doctrine  serves  Chinese  ethnocentric  and 
practical  Interests  as  well.  First,  it  points  to 
the  Chinese  aa  the  models  for  guerrilla  war- 


fare and  prolonged  struggle  without  outside 
help.  The  message  Is  clear:  "we  did  it  basi- 
cally on  our  own;  you  can,  too."  Second, 
China's  practical  interests  are  served  because 
this  general  doctrine  excludes  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  safe  and  unsafe  situa- 
tions in  allocating  Chinese  assistance  All 
people's  wars  will  be  treated  equally:  no 
risks  will  be  taken  because  no  Chinese 
aid  will  be  that  Important  This  is  the  con- 
stant in  Chinese  policy,  whether  with 
neutral  Burma,  hostile  India,  or  American- 
allied   Thailand. 

I  see  no  plausible  reason  for  these  Chinese 
calculations  to  change  five  years  hence. 
Neither  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  in  1949 
nor  In  Mao's  last  political  convulsions  during 
the  Cultural  Revol-utlon  did  Chinese  armies 
move  across  borders  on  behalf  of  "people's 
wars."  Mao's  successors  are  unlikely  to  react 
any  differently  to  the  role  China  should  play 
in  advancing  communism  abroad.  "They 
might  conceivably  scale  down  their  llp-rerv- 
Ice  to  "national  liberation  struggles,"  al- 
though if  the  Soviet  precedent  serves  any 
example,  we  should  not  expect  this  to  hap- 
pen for  many  years  to  come.  But  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  will  take 
greater  risks  in  staking  their  prestige,  and 
possibly  their  country,  behind  a  locaf  insur- 
gency through  a  show  of  force  or  nurle^r 
blackmail. 

Indeed,  were  one  to  concede  anv  plausi- 
bility to  this  basis  for  Chinese  nu- 
clear blackmail,  it  would  have  far  more 
relevance  to  Chinese  deployment  of  an  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missile  system,  tar- 
geted against  U.S.  bases  on  China's  periphery 
and  against  cities  of  our  allies.  A  Chinese 
ICBM  and  a  U.S. -based  .^BM  would  be 
largely  Irrelevant  to  a  serious  and  system- 
atic effort  by  Peking  to  back  local  "insur- 
gencies with  nuclear  force.  But  even  the 
IRBM  alternative  assumes  so  fundamental 
a  change  In  Chinese  doctrine  as  to  raise 
serious    questions   of   probability. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  US.  nuclear  power 
remains  capable  of  devastating  China,  the 
credibility  of  any  such  blackmail — whether 
through  ICBM's  or  IRBM's— is  so  low  as  to, 
in  all  likelihood,  discourage  Its  use  by  Peking. 
If  we  assume  a  burgeoning  nuclear  missile 
program  in  China,  we  also  assume  the  con- 
comitant infrastructure  of  technological 
modernization  and  all  that  is  entailed  in 
supporting  so  costly  and  complicated  a  mili- 
tary system.  This  developmental  process  has 
a  double  effect.  First,  it  educates  an  elite  in 
the  long  and  painful  process  of  pulling  a 
backward  country  somewhere  near  the  levels 
of  advanced  nations.  Moreover  it  Increases 
the  vulnerability  of  their  society,  no  longer 
dependent  on  scattered  rlce-flelds  but  now 
locked  into  the  urban  complex,  to  nticlear 
attack.  In  short,  China's  acquisition  of  an 
operation  nuclear  missile  capability  should 
reduce,  not  Increase,  the  willingness  of  Pe- 
king to  risk  nuclear  war. 

If  we  shift  from  so-called  "people's  wars" 
to  conventional  types  of  conflict,  the  past 
twenty  years  give  far  more  cause  for  concern 
In  projecting  the  future.  The  important  uses 
of  Chinese  force,  with  varying  degrees  of  an- 
ticipated risk,  occurred  in  Korea.  1950-53; 
Quemoy,  1954-55  and  1958;  India,  1962  and 
1965;  and  Vietnam,  1965-68.  Several  charac- 
teristics link  these  events  together.  Every 
clash  occurred  in  Immediate  proximity  to,  if 
not  actually  on,  China's  border.  In  every  case 
Peking  regulated  the  level  and  tempo  of  its 
military  actions  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
escalation  splUlng  over  into  China,  although 
accepting  some  such  risk  as  basically  un- 
avoidable. After  Korea,  Peking  never  again 
openly  courted  U.S.  attack  against  the  main- 
land. On  the  contrary.  It  very  carefully  con- 
trolled Its  actions  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  crises, 
and  Its  words  in  the  Vietnam  War,  so  as  to 
avoid  provoking  us  to  use  either  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  force  against  targets  in 
China. 

Looking  at  the  specific  Issues  Involved  In 
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•Ach  claah.  theae  evenu  obvloualy  differ  one 
from  another  The  flrst  Slno-Indlan  conflict 
of  1902  grew  out  of  a  feetertng  border  dispute, 
complicated  by  Chinese  assun^pttona  of  for- 
eign exploitation  of  Internal  vulnerabllltle« 
In  the  disastrous  aftermath  of  Mao's  Oreat 
Leap  Forward  "  However.  Chinas  attack  In 
1965  was  part  of  the  Pak-Indlan  conflict 
within  which  Peking  had  a  UmlTed  Interest 
on  behalf  of  Pakistan  as  well  as  itself  In  both 
Korea  and  Vietnam  Chinese  assistance  came 
on  behalf  of  a  besieged  neighbor  with  a  ctim- 
mon  communist  ideology  against  a  com- 
monly perceived  enemy,  US  imperialism  ' 
Finally,  the  two  Quemoy  crises  anwe  in  the 
context  of  Chinas  unfinished  cl'. li  wht  lnt<j 
which  we  Interpoaed  our  force  nineteen  years 
ago  and  from  which  we  have  never  dis- 
engaged 

One  can  examine  this  record  much  as  one 
lorjka  at  the  doughnut  or  the  hole  On  the 
one  hand  i:  shows  the  -areful  deliberation 
Dehind  China's  use  if  force  In  .-onventlonal 
iltuitlons  oommoniy  encountered  In  Inter- 
national relations  over  the  past  two  hundred 
yeira  This  is  the  way  nations  behave,  com- 
munist or  nor  Chinese  or  not  On  the  other 
hirsil.  It  doe^  show  Peking's  wUUnKneas  to 
take  risks  and  to  ise  lt«  force  In  situations 
jther  than  ?!ear  and  immediate  self-defense 
I  wotrM  suggest  that  combining  both  points 
•f  enrtptwisU  permits  i.s  "o  project  -i  situa- 
tion when  China  acquires  nuclear  sveapuns 
whl-h  Ls  neither  wnolly  recvsaurlnK  nor  'AfhoUv 
frightening  I  suspect  this  will  be  more  or 
ess  true  so  long  as  nuclear  weapons  remain 
In  anyone'!  hands,  other  'han  our  own,  and 
certainly  should  they  proliferate  beyond  the 
present  nuclear  powers 

There  Is  one  .ispect  of  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion however  which  Is  unique  compared 
with  our  relationship  to  other  nuclear  ptiw- 
ers  we  did  Intervene  »nd  continue  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  Chinese  civil  war  Moreover,  in 
the  secund  Quemoy  -rials  of  19S8.  we  pro- 
vided the  Chinese  Natlonailst  forces  with 
eight-inch  howitzers  publicly  Identified  aa 
capable  of  flring  nuclear  sheila  .\slde  from 
whatever  role  our  threats  to  use  nuclerir 
we.ipons  in  1953  may  have  played  la  Drlni<- 
Ing  about  a  truce  In  Korea  our  nuclear  de- 
ployment la  the  West  Pacific  has  taken  in  a 
particular  salience  for  Peking  because  It  has 
provided  the  ultimate  deterrent  against 
Mau  s  pursuit  to  the  end  of  his  more  than 
thirty  years  of  struggle  with  Chiang  Kal- 
ihek 

Here  a  bit  of  historical  perspective  Is  In 
order  For  m^re  than  one  hundred  years. 
Chin*— long  confident  of  Its  civilizations 
superiority  to  the  outside  world-  ^iutTered 
ui vision  and  exploitation  by  foreign  fiowers. 
large  ind  smaJl,  European  and  Asian  largely 
because  of  Chinas  material  Inferiority  espe- 
cially m  weapons  We  -aii  this  '  gur.boat 
dlploma.y  '  Chinese-  whether  Nationalist  or 
Communist  call  it  tne  period  of  Unequal 
treaties  and  foreign  Imperialism  '  Peking's 
determination  to  gain  sufficient  military 
strength  to  prevent  foreign  Interference  In 
China  s  Internal  affairs  made  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  In  China  absolutely 
BKsentlai  Whether  against  American  domi- 
nance or  Soviet  dependence  Chinas  nuclear 
capability  would  provide  at  least  pwychologl- 
cal  and  political  strength.  If  not  an  actual 
strategic  equalizer 

I  do  not  doubt  that  significant  elements 
In  the  Chinese  leadership — certainly  Mao 
hinxself  believe  their  explanation  of  former 
Secretary  of  Deferuse  McNamara  s  announce- 
ment to  build  an  ABM  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese threat,  a^  a  step  taken  by  U  -S  Imperi- 
alists to  continue  with  their  nuclear  black- 
mail and  nuclear  threats  against  China"  and 
another  anti-chinese  measure  adopted  to 
Intensify  the  admlnlstratl. ms  collusion  with 
the  ;50vlet  revisionist  leading  clique  '  If  we 
continue  with  the  ABM  and  Ita  present  Justl- 
flcacion.  we  will  perpetuate  the  suspicion,  if 
not    the    convlcUon     in    Peking    tn.it    we    are 


determined  to  maintain  maximum  military 
superiority  over  China  so  as  to  act  at  will  In 
pursuit  of  our  Interests  regardless  of  the 
consequences  for  Peking  Given  our  confron- 
tation over  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  Islands, 
anything  which  perpetuates  or  Intensifies  the 
sense  of  bitterness  and  frustration  in  the 
Chinese  leadership  must  be  justified  as  nec- 
essary on  other  grounds  which  offset  this 
cost  .Seen  In  this  perspective  the  ABM  is 
not  a  guarantee  against  Chinese  irrational- 
ity or  miscalculation  but  rather  may  actually 
be  a  further  (joad  to  Chinese  iissumptlons  of 
)ur  malevolanoe  and  permanent  enmity 

STATIMINT      BITOBB     TH*      SrSCOMMITTEI     ON 
INTOINSTIONSI.   ORGANI/j^TIiin    AVU  DISARMS- 

MCNT    >r   THE  SrNATr  CKMMrrrre  on   For. 

DON    RtlATIONS    BT    MsllViKSIX    D     SHftMAN. 

PRiirEHsoa  or  OovrRNMrvT  and  Director, 
Rt'ssiAN  iNSTrri'Tr  CoH'mbia  Univtrsity, 
March   IJ     "96m 

Mr  Chairman  I  iddress  rnvself  to  some  in- 
'ernatlonal  political  .un)ecls  of  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  should  now  deploy 
some  form  of  untl-balllstlc  missile  system, 
and  in  particular.  I  would  like  'o  sugRPst  how 
r  believe  this  decision  iffects.  and  Is  affected 
by    our  relations  with  the  .St.vlet  Union 

I  am  not  .'onipetent  to  testify  regarding 
'he  technical  aspects  i.f  the  question,  but  I 
•hlnk  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  Is  by  no 
means  a  purely  technical  one  and  that  even 
■■!  the  question  of  techiilcd  feasibility  were 
wholly  satisfied  the  t»:litiral  rnntrit  in 
which  this  decision  is  made  deserves  serious 
con.sldemtlon 

In  the  course  of  the  public  discussion  of 
this  queslhm,  there  Is  no  disagreement  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  central  Issue  Is  how  best  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
The  dlSHgreemenu  arise  i-'ver  how  to  think 
about  lecurity,  in  rlie  light  uf  the  new  con- 
dltkina  now  prevailing,  involving  a  complex 
md  rapidly  changing  weapons  technology. 
And  an  intricate  process  if  interaction  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  whose  policies  are  deeply  influenced 
in  both  cases  although  In  dirferent  ways  by 
the  interplay  of  p*jlltlcal  and  social  forces 
which  we  do  not  yet  understajid  verv  well 

My    testimony    Is   divided    Into   two   parts: 
Backgnjund  and  Recommendations 

I       BACKGROt^NO 

(li  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  strategic 
mjlltary  relationship  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  bad  rea<-hed  a  plateau 
•f  relative  stability  based  upon  a  gross  bal- 
mce  of  mutual  deterrence  despite  consid- 
erable disparities  between  the  two  arsenals. 
Experience  had  taught  both  countries  a  con- 
sldersible  rne.isure  .'f  sobrletv.  and  :n  prac- 
tice there  ..level' >ped  significant  tacit  re- 
straints which  introduced  sc>me  measure  of 
stability  In  their  strategic  military  c..>mpeU- 
tlon  However,  the  quest  tor  superiority  by 
ea<-h  country  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
generation  of  technological  Innovations  now 
threaten  to  undermine  that  tenuous  sta- 
bility Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  has  by  and  large  appeared  to 
be  'he  [>acesetter.  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ijeen  making  a  strenuous  effort  In  recent 
years  to  catch  up  Both  com. tries  lire  now  In 
the  grip  of  technological  possibilities  im- 
proved accuracy,  more  target  Information 
from  recotmalssance  satellite  photography, 
greater  ran^e  and  vleld.  multiple  guided  war- 
heads, advanced  computer  technology,  and 
potenUal  military  uses  of  outer  space  and 
the  sea-bed  which  call  into  question  the 
relative  invulnerability  of  the  retaliatory  de- 
terrence on  which  the  previous  stability  was 
based  ITiis  circumstance  is  an  lmp<i)rtant 
part  of  tne  context  within  which  the  ABM 
question  arises 

i2i  There  has  been  a  spiral  of  interaction 
between  the  two  countries,  which  stem* 
partly  from  the  fact  that  strategic  policy  is 
often    determined    by    bureaucratic    politics 


and    psychoIoglcaJ    apprehensions,    with    ra- 
tional   doctrine   coming   along   as    an    after- 
thought The  Interplay  of  forces  ajid  Interests 
operating    on    the    decision-making    process 
within   each   country  is  affected   by   that     :i 
the  other  side,  with  the  result  that  a  recipr   - 
chI  process  of  simulation  has  sometimes  betn 
set  in  motion    However,  there  Is  often  a  .,1^; 
n    time    involved     during    which    ideas     i-e 
diffused  and  sink  in  and  get  translated  u.'  , 
.iction  by  cumbersome  bureaucratic  processes, 
with    the    result    that    we    have    often    n   t 
recognized  a  reaction  for  what  It  Is,  but  ha, e 
taken    It    as    a    new    mItlaUve.    reflecting    j 
change  in  intentions   For  example.  It  appe,,'s 
probable    to   me    that   the    Increased    rate     f 
intercontinental   missile   deployment    by   :;ie 
S. iviet  Union   of   which    we   became   aware    i 
few    years   ago   may    reflect    a   decision    tak^n 
;n  response  to  the  steep  rale  of  increase   ..i 
•  ur    nnsslle    program    foreshadowed    in    ';,e 
1961     US     budget     which    was    in    turn    a 
response  to  our  estimate  ui  what  the  Soviit 
missile  program  of  1958  might  have  projected 
i3i    Soviet    policy    m    the    present    perl  .u 
partlctilarly     as     it      affecus     domestic     an.l 
Eastern   European   developments,   appears   -..j 
be  dominated   by   the  orthodox  wing  of  tiie 
Communist  Party  bureaucracy,  .ind  Is  markcl 
by    a    preoccupation    with    Ideological    con- 
formity among  intellectuals,  artists  and  na- 
Uonallty    groups     While   some   of    the   sorul 
tensions  stem  from  factors  that  also  appear 
in   the   United   Stales   and   elsewhere   In    -.he 
world,    the    modernization    of    the    econon.v 
within    the    Soviet    Union    and    in     EasKrn 
Europe  raises  special  and  difficult  questl>ji;s 
for  a  centralized  svstem  of  Party  governan^  ■ . 
and  this  may  In  part  be  responsible  for  -he 
present  tightening  uf  Ideological   control    If 
there  should   be  a  relaxation  of   the  level  •  f 
tension   with   the   United   States.   It   Is  quite 
possible    that    this   wii;    be   accomf>anled.   .i^ 
has   been   the  case  at   times   in   the  past,  iiy 
a    further    tightening    of    police    and    Party 
Igllance        agaJiiit  contamination        by 

bourgeois  Ideology  "  However,  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort to  Increase  Its  influence  In  areas  where 
U  S  Influence  has  receded,  as  In  the  Middle 
East,  sets  limits  on  the  degree  t>f  detente  that 
can   be  exp>ected  in  the  present  period 

I  4)  .Among  tlie  considerations  which  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  So. let  leadership  in  t.le 
present  |)erlod,  .^  it  faces  the  problem  'f 
drafting  a  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  allocatl  ri 
of  resources  for  t.^e  period  1971-1975,  is  •  !.e 
drain  on  resources  generally  and  upon  .tu- 
vanced  technology  in  particular  as  It  con- 
templates the  upward  '■piral  of  the  straieclc 
arms  race  One  year  ago  at  this  time,  ti:e 
Soviet  leadership  was  engaged  In  a  hard- 
fought  debate,  whether  to  enter  Into  talks 
with  the  United  States  to  damp  down  t.'ie 
strategic  arms  race  By  the  late  spring  f 
1968,  this  issue  was  settled  In  favor  of  enttr- 
ing  into  such  talks  We  do  not  know  what 
coalition  of  interests  may  have  carried  this 
decision  or  how  far  this  coalition  would  he 
prepaj-ed  to  go  In  actual  negotiations — it  m.iy 
be  that  the  only  agreement  reached  at  that 
time  was  to  let  the  talks  begin— but  it  does 
appear  to  be  the  case  that  a  serious  concern 
about  economic  costs  has  been  an  lmport.ir.i 
factor  In  Impelling  the  .Soviet  leadersmp  lo 
want  to  find  out  how  far  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  go  in  checking  the  upw.i.'d 
spiral  of  the  strategic  iu-ms  race. 

(5i  .As  of  this  moment,  the  Soviet  attltuoe 
toward  the  new  .American  .Administration  ;s 
tentatively  hopeful,  with  many  reservations 
in  the  b«i«.kground  Despite  Its  pii^t  feelini^s 
atKiut  the  new  President,  and  its  anxieties 
about  pressures  it  sees  toward  the  militari- 
zation of  the  American  s/x:iety.  the  Soviet 
press  and  leadership  appear  Ui  believe  that 
"objective  circumstances'  meaning  domes- 
tic social  tensions  in  the  United  States,  budg- 
etary pressures,  and  the  pacific  IncUnatl  n 
of  the  .American  people — together  with  ti.e 
practicality   of    the   President   may   create    i 
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present  opportunity  for  moderating  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  In  some  measure. 

(6)  The  rise  In  publicized  hoaUlity  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Communlat 
China  is  a  factor  that  may  operate  in  sev- 
eral contradictory  directions.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  clearly  been  anxious  about  the 
possibility  of  an  alliance  between  China  and 
the  United  States,  however  remote  that  pros- 
pect now  appears  to  us;  I  do  not,  however, 
see  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  alliance  with 
the  United  States  against  China  in  view  of 
the  intensity  of  the  residual  hostilities  In 
our  relationship.  Nevertheless,  some  quies- 
cence In  Its  realtions  with  the  United  States 
may  seem  attractive  in  a  period  of  intensified 
conflict  on  the  Chinese  border.  On  the  other 
band,  this  conflict  also  catalytlcally  increases 
Soviet  Interest  In  defense,  and  sets  limits  on 
the  pxjsslblUtles  for  overt  collaboration  with 
the  United  States. 

1 7)  Soviet  thinking  about  the  significance 
of  ABM  may  have  gone  through  changes 
vilth  time.  The  original  deployment  decision 
appeared  to  be  something  of  a  "politician's 
compromise"  among  conflicting  pressures, 
and  It  corresponded  to  a  folk- wisdom  feeling 
about  the  defense  of  Moscow.  Over  time, 
however,  the  decision  seems  to  have  been 
weakened  by  a  growing  realization  of  the  in- 
effectiveness of  that  particular  system  and 
its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  U.S.  strategic 
budget.  In  recent  years,  serious  analytical 
writing  on  the  ABM  In  military  doctrine  has 
dropped  out  of  the  public  press.  'With  regard 
to  the  U.8,  decision  to  deploy  Sentinel,  the 
Soviet  press  has  not  until  recently  expressed 
deep  concern,  except  for  the  worry  that  a 
thin  ABM  might  soon  put  on  more  weight. 
Although  evidence  Is  lacking,  I  believe  the 
.ABM  by  Itself  may  be  of  less  concern  than 
the  ABM  in  its  context,  which  Includes  the 
deployment  of  MIRVs  and  other  technologi- 
cal developments  previously  mentioned,  es- 
pecially the  Improvement  of  missile  accu- 
racy. Taken  together,  these  may  seem  to  give 
some  plausibility  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  claim  the  US.  Is  bent  on  achieving  a 
first-strike  capability.  The  Soviet  response 
could  be  expected  both  on  the  p>sychologlcal 
level  and  on  the  level  of  military  strategy — 
as  was  our  response  to  the  Soviet  ABM — and 
would  Involve  the  acceleration  of  technologi- 
cal innovations  which  would,  in  turn,  lead 
to  a  further  American  response. 

II.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

With  this  background  In  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  find  myself  Impelled  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

ill  In  the  absence  of  a  compelling  case  for 
the  Immediate  deployment  of  an  ABM,  and 
a  persuasive  case  for  the  feasibility  of  the 
projxjsed  system,  I  believe  that  any  such  de- 
ployment should  be  put  on  "Hold"  at  the 
present  time,  while  continuing  our  research 
and  development  on  various  anti-balllstic- 
niissUe  systems.  There  are  risks  and  costs  to 
such  deferment,  but  I  believe  they  are  less 
than  the  risks  and  costs  of  stimulating  a 
continuation  of  the  upward  spiral  of  the 
strategic  axms  race,  and  delaying  a  possible 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  until  It  be- 
comes even  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  it 
would  be  today. 

1 2)  Even  more  Important.  I  believe,  would 
be  an  effort  on  our  part  to  begin  the  process 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
damping  down  of  the  strategic  arms  race  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  a  clear  Indication  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  intentions  to  achieve 
stability,  levelllng-oflr  and,  when  possible,  re- 
ductions. One  essential  mark  of  our  serious- 
ness would  be  a  clear  Indication  of  our  will- 
ingness to  exercise  restraint  In  the  further 
deplo>'ment  of  Poseidon.  Mlnuteman  III  and 
"her  advanced  offensive  weapons.  There 
■re  also  risks  to  this  course,  but  if  our  secu- 
rity Is  best  advanced  at  this  stage  by  a  stable 
deterrent  balance  at  a  moderate  level,  the 
risks  are  neither  disproportionate  nor  Irre- 
trievable, 


(8)  I  would  recommend  that  we  carefully 
avoid  creating  undue  expectations  for  early 
and  dramatic  results  in  such  negotiations  It 
seems  likely  that  these  talks  may  take  a  long 
time,  that  they  may  Involve  procedural 
wrangles  and  set-backs,  and  that  they  may 
at  best  produce  tacit  and  reciprocal  restraint 
rather  than  treaty  agreements.  We  should 
also  remind  ourselves  that  these  talks  are 
not  likely  to  produce  an  across-the-board 
detente,  nor  to  settle  other  Important  politi- 
cal differences. 

(4)  The  Administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  effort  to  move  ahead  on  a 
number  of  political  Issues  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  missile  talks  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  successful  outcome  of  these 
efforts.  It  Is  evident  that  progress  In  the 
missile  talks  would  be  difficult  If  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  gain  political  advantage 
from  the  climate  created  by  the  fact  of  the 
talks  themselves,  or  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
actively  fanning  the  sparks  In  the  Middle 
East,  or  if  the  United  States  were  engaged  In 
bombing  North  Viet  Nam.  But  the  point 
should  be  clearly  established  that  there  is  an 
overlapping  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  equally  in  level- 
ling-off  the  strategic  arms  race,  even  though 
the  political  rivalry  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  not  now  substantially  abated,  as  It 
may  not  be  for  some  time 

(5)  It  follows  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
In  the  belief  that  It  would  Improve  our  bar- 
gaining "position  In  relation  to  the  missile 
talks.  To  do  so  would  be  more  likely  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  those  on  the  Soviet 
side  who  are  oniy  too  ready  to  argue  that  the 
United  States  Is  too  committed  by  its  system 
or  Its  pressure  groups  to  an  arms  race  to  be 
seriously  interested  In  its  abatement 

(6)  I  would  not  argue  that  every  level  of 
anti-ballistic  missile  deployment  under  every 
circumstance  Is  necessarily  destabilizing.  I 
can  conceive  of  circumstances  arising  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations  In  which  the  So- 
viet Union  might  indicate  It  -would  not  -wish 
to  contemplate  the  dismantling  of  its  ABM 
Installations.  It  could  then  accept  with  equa- 
nimity some  moderate  level  of  ABM  protec- 
tion for  the  Invulnerability  of  our  flxed-sltfc 
missiles,  our  command  and  control  installa- 
tions and  our  Strategic  Air  Force,  as  a  sta- 
bilizing factor  in  the  deterrent  balance.  In 
such  a  case.  I  would  think  It  Important  that 
both  by  Presidential  declaration  and  by  the 
physical  disposition  of  these  facilities,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
used  as  building  blocks  toward  a  thick  ABM 
system  for  the  defense  of  cities,  thus  degrad- 
ing the  Soviet  deterrent.  In  such  a  circum- 
stance, progress  In  the  missile  talks  and  re- 
straint in  the  deployment  of  advanced  offen- 
sive weapons  would  be  necessary  concomi- 
tants to  these  deployments, 

(7)  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
that  we  never  lose  sight  of  our  longer  term 
objective  to  work  our  way  out  from  under 
the  balance  of  terror,  toward  agreed  reduc- 
tions In  strategic  weapons  as  these  become 
possible,  and  toward  at  least  tentative  flrst 
steps  to  forms  of  security  that  need  not  hold 
our  people  In  precarious  hostage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Statement  of  Carl  Kaysen  for  the  StJBcoM- 
MiTTEE  ON  Disarmament.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  CoMMmrE.  Thursday,  March 
13.   1969 

The  question  to  which  I  am  addressing 
myself  is.  "Should  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  now  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
p)osed  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  .Antl- 
balllstlc  Missile  System?"  This  question  in 
turn  must  be  divided  Into  two  parts:  flrst. 
whether  the  deployment  that  has  recently 
been  prop>osed  should  go  forw.ird — namely, 
that  of  a  "thin"  area  defenes  over  the  vchole 
country,  relying  primarily  on  the  Spartan 
long-range,  high-altitude  interceptor  missile 


but  Incorporating  also  a  number  of  Sprtnf 
shorter-range,  lower-altitude  Intercept-ors 
used  mainly  to  defend  the  radar  installations 
of  the  system — and  second,  whether,  alterna- 
tively, there  should  be  a  modified  deployment 
which  would  be  designed  primarily  to  defend 
Mlnuteman  mlssle  sites  and  bomber  bases, 
but  which  would  still  contain  a  substantial 
element  of  area  defense. 

My   answer  to   the  question  Is    "No." 

This  response  is  based  primarily  on  two 
propositions:  il)  we  do  not  need  such  a  de- 
ployment now  to  increase  our  security:  (2i 
since  we  don't  need  it  we  must  not  do  it 
because  It  Is  expensive  and  there  are  more 
pressing  claims  on  our  resources  and  ''fforts 
which  merit  higher  priority  than  a  large  new 
military  system  that  is  not  strictly  necess.iry. 

Further,  it  is  my  Judgment  tliat  the  de- 
ployment of  a  Sentinel  system  in  either  ^;f 
the  modes  described  above  Is  more  likely 
to  decrease  than  to  Increase  our  security. 
Agreement  with  this  third  proposition  is  not 
strictly  necessary  to  a  conclusion  that  a  de- 
ployment decision  is  not  in  order,  but  obvi- 
ously It  reinforces  greatly  the  more  narrowly 
based  argument  that  rests  on  the  first  two 
propositions  above 

My  flrst  proposition — that  we  do  not  need 
an  ABM  system  now  for  security  reasons — 
requires  elaboration.  The  primary  function 
of  the  large,  complex  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems we  have  built  up  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  Is  to  insure  that  no  adversary 
with  a  large  strategic  capability  will  be 
tempted  to  use  it  against  us  Our  present 
system  does  that  by  its  capability  to  inflict 
a  very  high  level  of  damage  on  even  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  potential  adversary — 
i.e.  the  Soviet  Union — after  that  adversary 
has  made  a  surprise  attack  on  us.  In  the 
face  of  that  capability,  such  an  attack  would 
be  irratlonl  This  deterrent  posture  has  been 
eflicaclous  In  the  face  of  a  large  build-up  m 
Soviet  striking  strength.  The  present  ^ize 
and  disposition  of  our  offensive  forces  and 
the  associated  ItiteUlgence,  warning,  com- 
mand and  control  systems,  Is  such  as  to  in- 
sure that  they  can  continue  to  perform  this 
function  effectively  In  the  near  future,  say 
the  next  three  to  four  years.  Whether  they 
can  do  so  In  the  further  future  Is  a  different 
question  to  which  I  will  return  In  a  moment 
The  proposed  ABM  system  will  add  imle  if 
anything  to  the  capability  of  our  forces  to 
continue  to  perform  this  deterrent  function 
Their  own  performance  Is  quite  uncertain. 
and  their  effect  in  adding  to  our  very  iarce 
retaliatory  capacity — what  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  come  to  call  our  capacity  lor 
assured  destruction — is  marginal  at  best  if 
the  system  performs  well  and  may  be  nil  cr 
even  negative  If  It  performs  badly  You  have 
already  heard  from  scientists  of  great  tech- 
nical competence  and  experience  on  the  com- 
plexities of  the  system  and  the  difficulties 
of  predicting  its  performance.  Since  I  am 
neither  scientist  nor  engineer.  I  can  add 
nothing  from  my  own  knowledge  to  what 
you  have  already  heard.  Further,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  readily  take  responsive  measures 
In  the  way  of  adding  to  their  offensive  force. 
Improving  the  penetration  capability  of  their 
reentry  vehicles  and  the  like,  which  can  be 
expected  to  overcome  a  very  substantial  part, 
if  not  all,  of  whatever  defensive  capability 
the  ABM  system  possesses. 

Second — as  far  as  Its  supposed  function  of 
defense.  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  the 
proposed  system  may  have  some  value  if  the 
Soviets  do  nothing  to  respond  to  It.  With 
the  system  we  might  sustain  fewer  casualties 
In  the  event  of  deterrence  falling  and  war 
coming,  than  without  it.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  our  primary  reliance  is  en 
deterrence,  and  that  damage  limitation  is. 
and  htis  been,  at  best  a  poor  and  weak  second. 
In  the  past  damage  limitation  has  been  ar- 
gued for  in  somewhat  Inconsistent  terms, 
partly  as  a  kind  of  nearly  free  add-on  to 
what  were  essentially  deterrent  forces,  partly 
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u  a  somewhat  euphemUtIc  way  of  dlscuMlng 
■umethtng  that  wu  nearly  but  not  quite. 
•  flrst-strlke  capabUlty  Even  separately, 
these  arguments  are  not  persuasive  Together 
they  tend  to  be  contradictory  Thev  become 
no  more  effective  when  the  mode  oir  damage 
limitation  is  defensive  rather  than  pre- 
emptive rxirther.  the  more  it  appears  that 
the  system  could  achieve  a  significant  de- 
fensive result,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that  the 
Soviets  will  respond  t<j  It  In  such  a  way  as 
to  negate  most  of  its  effect 

Soviet  capabilities  both  In  terms  of  cur- 
rent deployments  and  development  in  pro- 
duction potential  for  improving  and  increas- 
ing them  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  our  strategic  forces  to  do  much  more  for 
us  than  provide  mutual  deterrence  The  ex- 
istence of  these  forces,  confronting  large  and 
similarly  stable  Soviet  second-strike  forces, 
does  provide  some  general  extra  restraint  on 
both  powers  in  respect  to  any  action  which 
might  lead  to  military  Inv  ilvements  and  the 
awful  threat  of  escalation  Even  thu  restraint 
la  Imperfect,  as  the  recent  past  has  shown. 
However.  It  Is  clear  to  me  and  I  think  to 
every  other  careful  observer,  that  strategic 
striking  power  cannot  now.  haa  not  In  the 
recent  past,  and  will  not  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  offer  the  kind  of  military  threat  vls- 
a-vls  Um  Soviet  Union  that  Is  translatable 
Uito  UMtul  pollUcal  power,  precisely  because 
the  Soviet  Union  offers  and  can  continue  to 
offer  the  same  kind  of  threat  to  us 

On  the  scale  and  in  the  m^xle  orli^lnally 
proposed,  the  Sentinel  system  would  simply 
make  no  essential  difference  In  respect  '.o 
our  strateKlc  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  far  as  mutual  deterrence  ifoes  even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  iittJe  to  respond  to  Its 
deployment  Of  course,  we  cannot  predict 
that  they  wU:  not  respond  If  the  system  is 
deployed  on  a  larser  sc.tle  rhan  Is  now  pro- 
posed—1  e  If  the  thin  ■  system  grows  up  to 
a  "thick"  one — we  must  antiripate  a  Soviet 
response  It  has  ne-.er  been  our  policy,  and 
I  think  It  never  should  be  to  seek  a  .Trst- 
strtke  capacity  vls-a-vis  the  3<jv!et  Union 
If  we  were  seeklni?  surh.  and  an  ABM  were 
big  enough,  reliable  enough,  and  not  capable 
cf  beln^;  effectively  ountered  by  S.3v!ei  re- 
sponse, then  Its  deployment  might  Indeed 
alter  slajnlflcantly  the  strateitic  balance.  But 
none  of  these  conditions  holds 

The  original  rationale  of  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment and  "thin"  area  defense  to  protect  the 
whole  country  against  a  Chinese  missile  at- 
tack m  the  mid  or  late  70s  was  never  con- 
vincing It  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
its  proponenu.  An  attack  on  the  United 
States  by  the  stratsglcallv  weak  Chinese 
would  be  wildly  irrational  The  US  has  a 
tlrst-strike  capacity  against  China  now  Are 
we  seeking*  to  extend  it?  To  use  if  Do  we 
reallv  believe  that  while  we  do  deter  the 
Soviets,  we  cannot  deter  the  Chinese'' 

If    the    rationale    for    the    deployment    of 
Sentinel   is  shifted  once  a*?aln  and   becomes 
that    of    defendln.?    our    bomber    bases    .jnd 
Mlnuteman  sites,  we  can  say  again.  "Ifs  not 
now  needed   •  The  survivabiUtv  of  a  sufficient 
striking  force  for  effective  deterrence  is  not 
'.n  doubt  now  and  does  not  appear  likely  to 
be   in   the   near   future    To   the  e.xtent   that 
in   the  further  future,  it  becomes  in  doubt' 
the  question  of  whether  the  Sentinel  svstem' 
designed    for  quite   another   task,   la   the   ef- 
ficient mode  for  Increasing  that  survlvabntv 
deserves  careful  examination    For  example   It 
is  obviouslv  cheaper    simpler  and  quicker  'o 
increase    the    survivability    of    the    bomber 
force  by  spending  the  extra  money  re<4uired 
to    Increase    the    number    of    planes    on    air- 
alert  or  provide  for  a  large  number  of  addl- 
ttona;  bases  r.ither  th.tn  to  erect  an  elaborate 
nusslle  sy.stem  for  cloae-in  defense  of  bomber 
ba.ies 

My  second  proposition  hardly  needs  elabo- 
ration Deployment  ,f  the  Sentinel  system 
will  cost  us  M  to  »10  biUlon  over  the  next 
several  years.  The  Senate  needs  no  instruc- 
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lion  on  the  variety  of  pressing  needs  for 
which  these  sums  could  be  used  If.  as  I  have 
argued  above  Sentinel  la  not  a  necessity  for 
our  security  then  there  Is  every  reason  to 
seek  higher  priority  uses  for  Federal  funds 
Not  (mly  Is  the  money  important,  but  the 
question  of  political  effort  and  priority  is  also 
Important  The  question  of  how  we  value 
what  may  a-  r>est  be  a  marginal  addition  to 
our  defense  In  relation  to  what  are  clearly 
major  urgent  needs  In  domestic  areas  is 
deeply  Involved 

In  my  <wn  view  th*.  argument  goes  beyond 
the  two  points  tha:  I  have  made    A  decision 
to  begin   now  t  .  deploy  the  Sentinel  system 
win  detract  from  our  security    not  add  to  it 
The  argument  for  this  view  is  complex:  It  in- 
volves   a    further    forec.ist    Into    what    Is   In- 
evitably an  uncertain  future  and  Includes  an 
important   element   of   judgment,   but  so.   of 
course     do    the    arguments    the    other    way 
Forecasts  and   Judgment   cannot  be  escaped 
The    military    techn  .logy    embodied    In    the 
forces    that    we    uid    the   Soviet    Union    now 
have  deployed  is  .such  .<is  to  make  the  main- 
tenance  of   deterrent   stability  relatively  se- 
cure   The   nature  of  the  forces  Is  such   that 
a   would-be  attacker  ran  hardly  entertain  a 
belief  in  his  ability  to  succeed    Further,  each 
side  has  a  clear  notion  of  the  forces  which 
the  other  side  commands   The  next  stage.s  of 
'.he  evolution    >f  the  technology  of  strategic 
weapons    wU:    change    that    situation    In    a 
drastically    unfavorable   way    The   combina- 
tion   of    .ABM    defense.    MIRVs.    and    mobile 
missiles,   toward   which  both  sides  appear  to 
be  moving  offers  much  less  prospect  of  cer- 
tainty and  stability  of  deterrence.  Our  moat 
urgent  task  In  maintaining  our  security  Is  to 
Insure  the  kind  of  arms  control  negotiations 
which    have   a   good    prospect   of   closing  off 
movement  in    thu   direction    An   immediate 
decision    to   deploy    will   do   nothing    to   help 
that  protess  and  may  hinder  It   It  will  stimu- 
late forces  both  within  our  own  governmen- 
tal system  and  within  the  Soviet  svstem  that 
will  push   towrtrd  further  radical  changes  In 
weapons 

It  has  been  stated  tav  some  that.  If  we  fall 
to  deploy  the  ABM  we  will  be  throwing  away 
a  bargaining  card  for  negotiation  with  the 
S<.>v:n  Union.  I  cannot  understand  this  argu- 
ment/ The  future  capacity  to  deploy,  and  per- 
haps to  deploy  a  better  conceived  and  de- 
signed system  is  all  the  bargaining  card  we 
need  Actual  deployment,  by  revealing  what 
we  are  dolm;  diminishes  rather  than  In- 
creases the  effectiveness  of  our  bargaining 
positl.jn 

Finally  there  la  an  even  larger  .ind  deeper 
Issue  Do  weapons  dictate  policy,  or  do  we 
decide  on  the  basis  of  our  policy  concepts 
what  weapons  we  wish  to  deploy?  As  new  and 
frightening  technological  possibilities  open 
up  before  us.  I  think  this  i.s  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  the  Senate,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  country  must  face 


As  for  an  ABM  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  Is  no  present  prospect  of  a  de- 
fense which  could  stop  a  large-scale  attarV- 
Any  system  which  I  have  examined  was  vu  - 
nerable  in  various  respects,  and  In  any  ci'^e 
could  be  relatively  e.islly  countered  by  nc.v 
developments  in  offensive  weapons'  a-ici 
tactics 

ABM  systems  cannot  be  considered  In  is.. 
latlon  They  would  become  part  of  an  offen^n. 
defense  game  In  which,  at  present,  the  ;- 
fense  seems  to  have  the  advantage  In  u 
case,  whatever  Initial  system  we  deploy  wou  i 
have  to  be  constantly  elaborated  and  i-n- 
proved  and  eventually  replaced  by  new,  r 
generation  of  ABM  systems  as  the  other  Me 
increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of  rs 
offensive  forces  This  It  would  Inevitably  ''^ 
If  the  ABM  system  had  any  effectiveness  - 
that  even  the  cost  of  the  so-called  full  .s-s. 
tem  would  only  be  a  down  payment  on't'.e 
eventual  expense  More  Important  still  u 
would  lead  to  continual  escalation  in  !',e 
armament  level  of  both  sides  with  no  in- 
crease In  security  Indeed.  If  one  reflects  th  ,» 
In  the  face  of  a  stronger  Soviet  force  ue 
would  rely  on  a  fantastically  complicated 
system  which  could  never  be  tested  full  scile 
and  whose  overall  reliability  would  never  ^.e 
known.  I  believe  that  our  security  would 
decrease 

In  my  view  the  question  of  whether  xe 
would  be  defended  better  with  or  with  it 
an  .\BM  system  can  only  be  answered  m 
considering  our  overall  strategic  sltuatli  n 
Since  .so  much  Is  at  stake,  this  should  Se 
reviewed  free  from  historical  or  partisan  bi  ,^ 
or  vested  Interest  For  this  reason  I  supp  .rt 
the  proposal  by  Dr  Kllllan  that  a  bro.inlv 
based  national  commission  be  created  i 
study  the  total  problem. 

At  this  time  I  believe  deployment  of  ABM 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  intere<- 
and  might  well  impede  what  I  consider  -lie 
most  urgent  bu.slness.  to  get  on  with  talf-- 
almed  at  the  possibility  of  limiting  the  i.ir- 
ther  expansion  of  nuclear  armaments. 

Donald  P    Hornig 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Sentinel  antl-ballistic-mw- 
-sile  system.  I  was  opposed  to  It  when 
President  Johnson  first  proposed  that   t 
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PirrsroBD.  N.Y  , 

.Horc/i  13,  1989. 
Senators    Albert   GoRt    \ttD  John   Shebman 

COOPEB. 

Subcommittee  on  Disarrnament,  Fnreign  Re- 
lations   Committee.    Old    Senate    Office 
Building     Washington.    OC 
During  my  nve  years  as  science  advisor  to 
President  Johnson  I  studied,  with  the  .ild  of 
distinguished     ■  .nsultants.    the    question    of 
ABM    systems,     their    technical    capabilities 
and    their   relations    to   our   overall   strategic 
position    I  -ame  to  the  conclusion  then  and 
believe   now   that  tne  deployment  of  any  of 
the  proposed  .\BM  systems  would  Impair  the 
security    jf    the    United    States    and    retard 
pr.gress  toward  a  suble.  peaceful  world 

I  cin  see  no  necessity  for  the  deployment 
of  a  system  Ui  protect  us  from  the  Chinese 
If  our  ICBM,  Polaris  and  bomber  forces  ire 
•ulequate  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
p  .ase.sses  very  l.irge  nuclear  forces  of  Its  own 
the  deterrent  against  China  Is  overwhelming 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 


be  deployed,  and  I  voted  twice  in 
Senate  to  postpone  deployment.  There 
is  nothing  which  has  occurred  since  I 
cast  those  votes  to  change  my  mind  and 
I  intend  to  vote  against  deployment  once 
again. 

The  country  and  the  Congress  are  in  a 
state  of  anticipation  today  as  the  count- 
down continues  at  the  White  House  It 
is  expected  that  the  President  will  an- 
nounce his  decision  on  the  ABM  at  hi<; 
press  conference  tomorrow.  I  ask  liim 
to  call  a  halt  on  ABM.  I  cannot  belic\e 
that  with  all  of  the  hard  facts— the  sci- 
entific facts— he  has  at  hand,  that  he  w,ll 
decide  to  resume  emplacement  of  this 
system  which  Is  so  obviously  ineffectiw" 
at  this  point  in  time. 

If  a  nuclear  war  ever  starts,  it  will  be 
lost  In  that  moment.  I  do  not  hold  with 
the  argument  that  we  might,  with  an 
antibalUstlc  system,  reduce  casualtie.s 
from  100  million  people  to  mavbe  70  or 
80  million  people.  Does  one  call  that  a 
victorj-^  To  any  but  the  military  mind 
to  call  this  a  victory  is  absurd. 

What  the  administration  is  talkini; 
about  Is  a  thin  system  which  it  hopes 
would  be  an  effective  guardian  against 
the  Chinese.  To  me  It  is  unbelievable  that 
China  with  its  primitive  missile  arsenal. 
would  attack  the  United  States,  since  we 
have  the  capacity  to  retaliate  by  wiping 
out  most  of  their  cities  within  minutes. 
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But,  even  if  a  case  could  be  made  for 
a  thin  missile  system  as  a  defense  against 
the  Chinese,  once  such  a  tliin  system 
were  adopted  it  would  be  a  short  step  to 
the  thick  sjstem  urged  as  a  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  would 
be  thrust  in  a  monstrous  open-ended 
weapons  race  which  could  escalate  the 
cost  of  ABM,  now  billed  as  a  $5  billion 
venture,  to  $100  billion  a  year.  And  still 
no  assurance  that  it  would  be  really 
effective. 

The  scientific  community  is  opposed 
to  the  Sentinel  system,  and  some  of  their 
spokesmen  have  told  us  why  with  bril- 
liance and  clarity  in  the  last  2  days. 
Many  of  our  military  leaders  have  little 
faith  in  it.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
opijosed  to  it.  not  only  because  they  feel 
It  would  be  useless,  but  because  it  would 
add  an  even  greater  threat  to  our  cities 
than  they  now  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  system  would 
not  be.  as  some  insist,  America's  best 
mainstay  against  attack,  enhancing  our 
security,  but  instead  would  become 
America's  biggest  miscalculation,  because 
It  would  escalate  the  arms  race  to  an 
ever  higher  rate  of  peril,  and  make  it  all 
but  impossible  to  bring  the  deadly  com- 
petition in  overkill  under  effective  con- 
trol. 

If  a  nuclear  war  ever  starts,  which 
Gud  forbid,  it  will  be  lost  in  that  mo- 
ment. We  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  limited  defense  system,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  good  it  is.  If  we  insist,  because 
the  Russians  have  one,  that  we  must 
adopt  a  similar  system  and  a  better  sys- 
tem, we  will  be  triggering  an  arms  race 
wliose  end  we  cannot  foresee.  If  we  build 
the  Sentinel  system,  it  will  merely  in- 
crease the  possibility  that  it  will  have  to 
be  used.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
move  toward  a  more  peaceful  world,  to- 
ward nuclear  weapon  limitation. 


SENTINEL  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  heard  the  testimony  of  six  emi- 
nent Americans — all  of  them  opposed, 
for  various  and  differing  reasons,  to  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc- 
mi.^ile  system.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  find 
this  testimony  so  compelling  and  per- 
suasive that  I  believe  it  should  be  made 
widely  available. 

I  noticed  in  the  last  few  minutes  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  . 
who  is  chairing  the  hearings,  placed  that 
testimony  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  very  carefully. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  arguments 
these  gentlemen  made  need  restating  on 
the  Senate  floor  today.  Instead,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  expertise  they 
brought  to  their  testimony — exiiertlse  in 
science,  in  foreign  relations,  in  public 
ix)licy  service  at  the  top  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— is  unique  in  its  breadth.  I 
hope,  as  a  result,  that  their  testimony 
I.S  closely  studied. 

One  particular  suggestion  by  one  of 
the  witnesses — the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan— de- 
>crves  further  comment.  In  his  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Kllllan  made  the  suggestion 
tiiat  there  be  created  an  ad  hoc  com- 


mission or  task  force  to  make  an  "in- 
dependent, comprehensive  study  in  depth 
of  our  weapons  technology  and  of  the 
factors  which  bear  upwn  the  decisions 
the  Nation  must  make  regarding  ongoing 
strategic  forces  and  policies."  I  do  not 
think  the  value  of  this  proposal  can  be 
overstated. 

In  Dr.  Killlan's  words,  the  work  of 
such  an  ad  hoc  commission  or  task  force 
would  have  special  value  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  for  the  overriding  rea- 
son that  its  proposals  would  be  inde- 
pendent conclusions  reached  by  a  group 
of  competent  citizens  who  were  free  of 
organizational  loyalties.  It  was  precisely 
this  kind  of  thinking  which  motivated 
me  to  ask  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  and 
Prof.  Abram  Chayes  to  organize  a  re- 
port to  me  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system.  I  was  concerned 
that  we  would  not  have  available  to  us, 
as  we  debated  the  Sentinel  and  the 
budget  requests  to  support  its  deploy- 
ment, any  comprehensive  and  coherent 
body  of  information  which  presented  the 
arguments  of  those  who  opposed  deploy- 
ment. 

Were  Dr.  KUlian's  suggestion  adopted, 
then  we  would  have  a  dispassionate  eval- 
uation available  to  us  not  only  on  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  but  on  our  entire 
strategic  and  other  weapons  systems  as 
well.  The  experience  of  the  Gaither  Com- 
mission, appointed  in  the  early  1950's 
and  whose  recommendations  both  great- 
ly altered  and  still  influence  the  direction 
our  weapons  policies  take,  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  worth  of  this  con- 
cept. Coming  as  it  would  at  a  crossroads 
in  our  history,  such  a  report  could  prove 
of  signal  value  Ln  bringing  us  closer  to 
a  safe  and  sane  world.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  an  ad  hoc  task  force  or  commission 
is  appointed  soon,  and  that  its  work  is 
available  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Dr.  Killlan's  suggestion  raises  a  larger 
and  deeper  issue,  which  Dr.  Carl  Kay- 
sen  phrases  this  way  in  his  testimony: 

Do  weapons  dictate  policy,  or  do  we  decide 
on  the  basis  of  our  policy  what  weapons 
we  wish  to  deploy? 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  for  far 
too  long  weapons  have  dictated  policy, 
and  that  President  Eisenhower's  warn- 
ing about  the  influence  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  has  not  been  closely 
heeded. 

We  must  be  vigilant  to  assure  that  the 
decisionmaking  process  for  matters  so 
vital  as  our  weapons  policies  is  an  order- 
ly and  open  process.  If  it  Is  not,  then  we 
will  continue  to  have  our  priorities  dis- 
torted and  our  security  Imperiled.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  the  current  debate  over 
the  Sentinel  system,  a  lesson  whose  im- 
portance we  cannot  neglect. 


tlon  to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  is  reg- 
ularly required  (Rept.  No.  94) ;  and 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  ( Bept.  No.  96 ) . 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  end  Currency,  with  amendments: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Library 
(Rept.  No.  95)  . 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ments: 

S.  408.  A  bin  to  modify  eligibility  require- 
ments governing  the  grant  of  assistance  in 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to  In- 
clude loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurological  or 
orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs  locomo- 


STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  HONOR 
OP  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  MEMORI- 
AL AND   LIBRARY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
S.  1081. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  honor 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Winston  Church- 
ill Memorial  and  Librar>-.  reported  with 
anjendments,  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "President.",  strike  out  "There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $3,000  to  carrj-  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section."  and  insert  "Provided, 
That  the  Fulton  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Incorporated,  agrees  to  pay,  un- 
der terms  considered  necessary-  by  the 
Secretary-  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  all  costs  incurred  in  the 
striking  of  such  medal":  and,  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "than",  strike  out  'ten" 
and  insert  "five":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) .  in  honor 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Winston  Churchill 
Memorial  and  Library  at  Westminster  College 
In  Pulton,  Missouri,  in  May  1969.  the  F^resl- 
dent  is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Winston  Churchill  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Pulton  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Incorporated,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  a  medal  to 
be  struck  and  furnished  to  the  President. 
Provided,  That  the  Fulton  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Incorporated,  agrees  to  pay,  under 
terms  considered  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
all  costs  incurred  in  the  striking  of  such 
medal. 

ibi  The  die  from  which  sucii  gold  medal 
is  struck  shall  be  marred  and  donated  to  the 
Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Library  for 
display  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Pulton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Incorporated,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  duplicate 
copies  of  such  medal  in  silver  and  bronze 
<  of  -which  not  more  than  five  thousand  copies 
shall  be  in  silver).  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3551  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368  ) . 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Pulton  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Incorporated,  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medp.ls 
shall  be  made  after  December  31.  1969. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  lees  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
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facture,  Inrliidm^  labor  materlsls  dlM,  ua« 
of  machinery  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  »ha:i  be  furnished  t'j  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  coets 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
ob'ection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed   to  en   bloc 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  tie  no  further  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engras,smenc  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


S  l.a60— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TD  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  PREVENT  FARM 
OPERATION  LOSS  WRITEOFFS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senator.s  Griffin  and  Cook,  I 
Introduce  for  appropnate  reference  a 
biJl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  prevent  farm  operation  loss 
writeoffs  for  tax  purposes  in  the  case  of 
taxpayers  whose  pnnci;>al  business  ac- 
tivity :s  not  farming  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  :he  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropnately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 
'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
basically  the  same  as  the  one  I  intro- 
duced last  year — S.  3443,  with  amend- 
ment 

Its  approach  is  to  prevent  any  tax  loss 
writeoff,  with  certain  exceptions  to  cover 
off- farm  wages  and  salaries  and  losses 
resulting  from  flood,  drought,  hail,  and 
other  type  casualty  In  this  respect,  my 
bill  differs  from  several  other  bills  intro- 
duced recently  on  this  subject  which  per- 
mit varymg  amounts  of  tax  loss  writeoffs 
and,  to  this  extent,  fall  to  plug  the  loop- 
hole. 

These  other  bills  also  tend  to  force 
farmers  to  change  their  accounting  .sys- 
tems from  the  cash  basis  to  the  accrual 
basis,  which  is  considerably  more  com- 
plicated They  do  so  by  excepting  accrual 
basis  farm  operations  from  the  prohibi- 
tion against  tax  loss  writeoffs  withm  the 
varying  amotmts  .<;pecifled  in  the  bills 
My  bill  would  leave  cash  basis  farmers 
alone  F\irthermore,  by  exceptmg  accrual 
basis  farm  operations,  the  loophole  per- 
mitting tax  loss  writeoffs  would  not  be 
closed 

The  policy  behind  my  bill  and  others 
introduced  on  this  subject  is  to  protect 
the  coir.merciai  farmer  from  unfair  com- 
petition which  results  when  individuals 
and  coi-porations  not  primanly  engaged 
in  farming  operations  can  deduct  losses 
irom  fanning  operations  against  income 
in  high   income   tax  brackets    The   tax 


law  developed  on  so-called  hobby  farm- 
ers IS  inadequate   for  this  purpose.  l>e- 
cause    the    court    decl.slons    permit    loss 
writeoffs    if    there    are    businesslike   op- 
erations With     a  reasonable  expectation 
of    profit  "    Most    loss    writeoffs    involve 
buslne.vslike  operations,  and  the  line  be- 
tween those  with  a  rea.sonable  expecta- 
tion of  profit  and  those  without  a  rea- 
sonable expectati(3n  of  profit  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw    Meanwhile,  Uncle  Sam 
absorbs  a  large  amount  of  the  loss  bur- 
den, ranging  up  to  77  percent,  depending 
on  the  mcon^.e  bracket  of  the  taxpayer 
Worse  yet,  a  top  income  bracket  tax- 
payer can.  us.ng  proper  planning,  con- 
vert SI  of  loss  into  77  cents  of  tax  sav- 
Ing.s,    and   then,   by  .selllni,'  off  his   farm 
assets  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  realize  loni^- 
term  capital  i;ain  of  $1  with  maximum 
tax  of  -5  cenus 

The  extent  of  the.se  tax  loss  writeoffs 
Ls  reflected  in  a  study  of  1966  income 
tax  returns  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  shows  that  75  percent  of 
the  4,778  individuals  who  had  fann  op- 
erations and  incomes  over  $100,000  de- 
ducted $72  million  in  farm  losses  against 
their  other  income 

A  more  complete  breakdown  shows: 
Millionaires  of  the  103  Involved  in 
farming  operations.  15  showed  a  net 
profit  and  88  or  85  4  percent  .showed  a 
net  loss,  $500,000  U)  SLOOO.OOO:  of  the 
228  in  farming.  27  showed  a  net  profit 
and  201  or  88  1  percent  .showed  a  loss; 
$200,000  to  $500,000  of  the  1.104.  209 
showed  a  net  profit  and  895  or  81  1  per- 
cent showed  a  loss.  $100,000  to  $200,000: 
of  the  3.343,  986  showed  a  net  profit  and 
2.357  or  70  5  percent  showed  a  loss; 
$50,000  to  $100,000  of  the  14,202,  5,622 
showed  a  net  profit  and  8.580  or  60  3 
percent  showed  a  loss 

A  US.  Department  of  Agnciilture 
study,  released  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  survey,  dls- 
cloKes  that  nonf  arm  business  income  was 
reported  most  frequently  by  those  with 
the  largest  farm  losses.  Although  the 
USDA  study  was  based  on  1963  income 
tax  returns,  it  shows  the  depth  of  the 
problem,  which  is  even  greater  today. 
The  study  shows  that  individuals  with 
farm  losses  reported  nonfarm  income 
nearly  twice  as  often  as  those  with  farm 
profits,  and  their  nonfarm  business  in- 
come averaged  more  than  twice  that  of 
persons  with  farm  profits.  Out  of  a  group 
classified  by  the  study  as  "well  off."  com 
prising  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
dividuals,     approximately     111,000     re 


to  depend  on  his  farm  operations  for  a 
livelihood,  the  high-income  bracket  lax- 
payer  can  demand  less  for  his  products 
than  the  regular  farmer,  who  needs  to 
make  a  profit  to  be  able  to  stay  m 
busine.ss. 

If  farm  losses  could  not  be  offset 
agaln.st  nonfarm  business  income,  the.se 
multibusiness  individuals  and  coriw.'-a- 
tions  would  get  out  of  fanning  or  they 
would  help  fight  for  betUr  prices  and 
lower  costs  of  production. 

Tile  bill  I  have  Introduced  follow,*;  an 
uncomplicated  formula  It  would  pro\ide 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming  as  the 
principal  business  activity,  the  deducts  ms 
attributable  to  the  business  of  farming'— 
wliich  include  lo.sses — may  not  exceed  the 
gross  income  derived  by  the  taxpayer 
from  the  business  of  farming  for  the  tax- 
able year  plus,  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual re.siding  on  the  farm,  the  gross  in- 
come derived  by  such  individual  and  ills 
sfKjuse  from  wages  and  salaries,  timber 
located  on  the  farm,  and  royalties  derived 
from  property  on  which  the  farming 
operations  are  conducted. 

A  taxpayer  Is  deemed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  farming  as  the  principal 
business  activity  if  net  income  !:om 
farming  for  the  3  preceding  taxable 
years — or  so  many  of  such  preceding 
years  as  the  taxpayer  has  been  engai;ed 
in  the  business  of  farming — equals  or  ex- 
ceeds two-thirds  of  total  net  income  :or 
such  years.  This  conforms  to  the  con- 
gressional definition  of  a  "farmer"  lor 
purposes  of  filing  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax. 

The  bill  defines  "business  of  farming" 
to  include  the  holding  of  property  used 
in  farming  Thus,  the  so-called  "inves- 
tor" in  livestock  operations  is  prevented 
from  benefiting  fnm  loss  writeoffs. 

Appropriate  exemptions  are  provided 
to  the  general  rule.  Thus  a  deduction 
would  not  be  disallowed  If  it  is  attrib- 
utable to  drought,  abnormal  weather 
conditions  or  other  casualty;  to  a  re- 
search or  experimental  farming  opera- 
tion conducted  under  a  program  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Auri- 
culture.  a  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, or  an  agricultural  school  of  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university;  or  to 
farming  operations  consisting  of  egg  or 
broiler  production — which  is  a  special 
situation  not  involved  in  the  tax  loss 
writeoff  problem. 

A    farm    enterprise   acquired   from   a 
decedent  and  a  farm  enterprise  acquired 
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ported  farm  |osses^and  more  than  38 £00     by  foreclosure  are  also  excepted  from  the 

j.^,^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,jj  ^^^  ^^^  taxable  year 

in  which  tlie  farm  enterprise  is  acquired 
and  for  two  succeeding  taxable  years. 
This  would  gnc  taxpayers  acquiring,  tor 
example,  a  farm  by  devise  or  debt  settle- 
ment a  reasonable  opportunity  to  place 
the  farm  on  a  profitmaking  basis  or  to 
sell  it  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 

The  final  exception  is  in  the  case  o.'  i 
farming  enterprise  which  comprises  a 
imn  of  an  estate.  In  such  a  case  the  limi- 
tation would  not  apply  to  the  estate  tor 
the  first  2  taxable  years  if  the  business 
of  fanning  was  tlie  principal  business  ac- 
tivity of  the  decedent  lor  the  last  lull 
taxable  year  before  his  death. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 


rephjited  farm  profits  of  less  than  $12,000. 
Of  the  66.000  individuals  who  were  clas- 
-iried  as  wealthy.  '  more  than  two-thirds 
reported  farm  lo.sses.  with  the  average 
lu.s.sfS  reported  being  $14,110. 

A  properly  designed  tax  law  is  needed. 
Ta.\  loss  farming  is  detrimental  to  the 
regular  farmer  in  that  it  tends  to  pu.sh 
up  the  price  of  farmland  This,  in  turn, 
pushes  up  the  land  values  and  property 
taxes  of  regular  farmers.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  farmowners  with  non- 
farm  Income  in  liiL-h-incoine  brackets 
may  con.sider  a  farm  profit,  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  unneee.ssary  for  their  pur- 
poses places  the  ordinary  farmer  at  a 
disadvantage  when  competing  in  the 
marketplace.  Because  he  does  not  have 


out  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Including 
specific  regulations  dealing  with  a  tax- 
payer who  has  more  than  one  business 
of  farming  and  a  business  of  farming 
which  is  carried  on  by  a  partnership  or 
bv  a  subchapter  S  corporation.  Under 
these  regulations,  the  Secretary  would 
make  It  clear  that  if  a  taxpayer  had 
more  than  one  business  of  farming  they 
would  be  treated  together,  and  the  in- 
come and  deductions  of  a  partnership  or 
a  subchapter  S  corporation  would  be 
treated  as  the  income  and  deductions  of 
the  members  or  shareholders,  respectlve- 
Iv. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  not  prohibit  farming  opera- 
tions by  nonfarmers.  It  would  simply  put 
an  end  to  the  use  of  farming  as  a  tax 
avoidance  mechanism  by  some  individ- 
uals and  corporations  which  results  in 
unfair  competition  with  the  regular 
farmer. 

The  bill  (S.  1560)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit 
losses  allowable  with  respect  to  farming 
operations  which  are  incurred  by  tax- 
payers whose  principal  business  activity 
IS  not  farming,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller 
.for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  1560 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
ai  tlie  end  tiiereof  tlie  following  new  sec- 
ilon: 

Sec.  277.  Llmltatlona  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  certain  farming  oper- 
tlcns. 
■(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
this  section  and  except  In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  business  of  farming  as 
the  principal  business  activity,  the  deduc- 
tions attributable  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing  which,   but  for   this  section,  would   be 
Allowable   under   this   chapter   for   the   tax- 
able   year    shall    not    exceed    an    aggregate 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
buslnefie  of  farming  for  the  taxable  year,  and 
••(21  in  the  case  of  an  individual  whoee 
principal  residence  Is  on  a  farm,  the  groes 
income  derived  by  such  IndlvldUEil  and  Ma 
-pouse  for  the  taxable  year  from  (A)  wages 
tud  salaries  for  personal  services.  (B)  timber 
located  on  a  farm,  and  (C)  royalties  derived 
from  property  on  which  the  taxpayer's  farm- 
ing operations  are  conducted. 

'•(bi  Business  of  Farming. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'business  of  farm- 
ing' includes  the  holding  of  property  used 
in  farming. 

•■(ci  Farming  as  Principal  Buslnees 
Activity.— 

"(ii  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion lai.  the  business  of  farming  is  the 
Ijrlncipal  business  activity  of  a  taxpayer  for 
.1  titxatile  year  only  if  the  net  income  from 
the  business  of  farming  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  (or  so  many  of  such 
preceding  years  as  the  taxpayer  has  been 
ent'aced  In  the  business  of  farming)  equals 
i.r  ixceeds  two-thirds  of  the  total  net  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  such  years. 

••(2)  Net  Income  from  buslnees  of  farm- 
lng,^Por  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
net  income  from  the  buslneaa  of  farming 
of  ii  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  la  tha 
siun  of — 


'•(A)  th'e  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
buslnees  of  farming  for  such  year  minus  the 
deductions  attributable  to  such  business,  and 
"(B)  the  full  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  property 
used  in  the  business  of  farming  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1231  (b))  which  are 
treated  as  gains  from  sales  or  exchangee  of 
capital  assets  exceed  the  losses  from  such 
sales  or  exchanges, 

"(3)  Total  net  income. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  total  net  income  of  a 
taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  is  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  In- 
come, In  the  case  of  a  corporation)  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  gains  from  sales  or 
exchangee  of  capital  assets  or  of  property 
used  in  a  trade  or  business,  other  than  the 
business  of  farming.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  adjusted  gross  income 
and  taxable  Income  shall  be  computed  by 
recognizing  the  full  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  used  In  the  business  of  farming 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1231(b)) 
which  are  treated  as  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changee of  capital  assets  exceed  the  losses 
from  such  sales  or  exchanges. 

"(d)  Exceptions  for  Deductions  Attributa- 
ble to  Drought,  Flood,  and  Other  Casualties 
and  to  Certain  Farming  Operations, — 

No  deduction  shall  be  disallowed  imder 
subsection  (a)  If  such  deduction  is  attribu- 
table— 

"(1)  to  drought,  flood,  hail,  or  other  ab- 
normal weather  conditions,  disease.  Are, 
storm,  or  other  casualty  or  theft; 

"(2)  to  a  research  or  experimental  farm- 
ing operation  conducted  under  a  program 
approved  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  State  department  of  agri- 
culture, or  the  agricultural  school  of  an 
accredited  college  or  university;  or 

"(3)  to  farming  operations  consisting  of 
egg  or  broiler  production. 
"(e)  Other  Exceptions. — 
"(1)  Farm  enterprise  acquired  from  a 
decedent. — The  Umltatlon  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  vrtth  respect  to  any  farming 
enterprise  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  by  de- 
vise or  Inheritance,  or  by  distribution  of  a 
testamentary  trust,  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  enterprise  is  so  acquired  and  for 
the   two   succeeding   taxable    years. 

•'(2)  Farm  enterprise  acquired  by  foreclo- 
sure, etc, — The  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  farming 
enterprise  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  In  partial 
or  complete  satisfaction  of  a  debt  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  enterprise  is  so 
acquired  and  for  the  two  succeeding  taxable 
years. 

"(3)  Estates. — In  the  case  of  an  estate,  the 
limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  farming  enterprise  comprising  a  pan 
of  the  estate  for  the  first  and  second  taxable 
years  of  the  estate  If  the  business  of  farming 
was  the  principal  business  activity  of  the 
decedent  for  the  last  full  taxable  year  before 
bis  death. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shaU  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Including  regulations  apply- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section — 

"(1)  to  a  taxpayer  engaged  In  more  than 
one  business  of  farming, 

"(2)  to  a  business  of  farming  carried  on  by 
a  partnership,  and 

"(3)  to  a  business  of  farming  carried  on  by 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  las 
defined  In  section  1371  (b) ) . 

The  regulations  required  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  provide  that  the  income 
and  deductions  of  a  partnership  or  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  which  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming  shall  be 
treated  as  the  income  and  deductions  of  the 
partners  or  of  the  shareholders  of  such  cor- 
poration." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  lor  such  pnrt  IX 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  Item : 

"Sec  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  certain  farming  oper- 
ations." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 

December  31,  1969. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
file  reports  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE 
ARTS 

Mr.  PELL..  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  Roger  Stevens 
who  has  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  since  its 
establishment  has  not  been  reappointed 
to  his  post  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office. 

I  fully  understand  that  an  administia- 
lion  has  the  right  to  appoint  whomever 
it  chooses  to  positions  which  come  open 
during  the  Executive's  term  of  office. 
However,  I  would  like  to  most  emphati- 
callv  clear  up  some  misinformation  which 
is  currently  being  cited  concerning  Mr. 
Stevens'  original  appointment. 

Press  reports  lead  one  to  believe  that 
lundraising  activities  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, if  not  the  reason,  why  Mr.  Stevens 
was  appointed  Chairman  for  the  Arts  by 
President  Johnson.  As  principal  sponsor 
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of  the  legUlation  which  established  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Arta  and  Hu- 
manities. I  was  aware  of  the  selection 
process  Involved,  and  believe  the  record 
should  be  set  straight 

In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  on  November 
22.  1963.  Mr  Richard  Goodwin  was  to 
have  been  named  to  this  job  and  have 
this  responsibility  However,  following 
President  Kennedy's  death,  the  decision 
was  made  that  whoever  niled  this  posi- 
tion should  be  acceptable  to  the  new 
President  Moreover.  President  Johnson 
had  other  duties  m  mind  for  Mr  Good- 
wm 

Various  conversations  were  held  with 
those   Interested    in    the   arts   program 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  The  view 
that  emerged  from  these  conversations 
was  that  Roger  Stevens  was  the  man  who 
would  be  mo6t  able  to  nurture  the  new 
rather   delicate   creation    that   was    the 
National  Endowment  on  the  Arts    that 
he  was  more  qualified   than  any  other 
individual  of  whom  we  knew  to  handle 
the  work  in  a  noncontroversial,  nonparti- 
san manner,  and  that  he  would  be  par- 
ticularly able  to  deal  with  Congress  and 
with    people    throughout    the    country- 
without  regard  to  political  almement  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 

Moreover,  he  was  already  chairman  of 
tne  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  hence  was  he.-e  m  Washington 
an  Important  factor  since  the  question 
of  tunds  for  operating  expenses  and 
salary  was  then  verv  much  in  the  air 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  a  leading 
fundraiser  for  Adlai  Stevenson  in  his  two 
campaigns  for  the  P.-esidency  in  1952 
and  1956  was  in  no  way  a  factor  in  the 
decision  to  name  him  In  fact,  in  the 
I960  Kennedy- Johnson  campaign  it 
should  here  be  noted  that  his  fund-ais- 
ing  activities  for  the  Democratic  Partv 
we.-e  minimal. 

Ml  told.  Roger  Stevens  has  done  a 
superb  job  as  Chairman  on  the  Council 
I  knew  that  when  he  took  the  job  he  or 
anybody  else  in  that  position,  would  face 
almost  Impo.sslble  criticism  He  has  nof 
rather,  he  has  secured  the  trust  and  ac- 
ceptance of  a  great  majority  of  people  of 
the  arts 

Again,  while  it  is  President  N.xons 
privilege  to  name  his  own  man  to  this 
job.  I  do  think  as  a  matter  of  fairness 
that  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
Roger  Stevens  was  not  appomted  because 
he  was  a  Democratic  fundraiser 

I  would  also  hope  that  because  this 
erroneous  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
from  the  press  articles.  It  would  not  now 
mean  that  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
would  be  headed  by  a  man  with  the  newly 
estabUshed  qualification  of  being  a  po- 
litical fundraiser 
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fishermen  Les.sons  should  be  learned 
from  this  situation  in  terms  of  the  proper 
limitations  of  our  fore-gn  aid  program 
Before  turning  directly  to  a  brief  de- 
■scription  of  the  facts  of  the  current  con- 
trover.sy.  let  me  refer  to  the  announce- 
ment that  Pre.sidiiit  Nixon  will  send  John 
Irwin  II  as  hi.s  personal  emi.ssary  to  Peru 
for  high-level  discussions 

John  Irwin  is  a  particularlv  fine  man 
and  an  eminently  capable  diplomat  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  receive  the  full 
backing  of  the  administration  and  that 
this  trip  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  stop- 
gap diplomatic  measure:  in  other  words 
I  hope  that  the  Irwin  mission  leads  to 
some  significant  policy  changes. 

As  to  the  specific  changes  that  might 
be   called   for.   I  would   like   to  suggest 
three:    First,    the   United  SUtes  should 
make  more  use  of  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes.  as  both  a  channel  for 
diplomatic  di.scussions  and   foreign   aid 
programs     Second,    the    United    States 
should  give  consideration  to  the  fonnula- 
tion  of  an  international  convention  cov- 
ering; the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
multinational   con)orations    Third,    the 
United  States  should  press  forward  with 
an   mtemational   ocean  space  arrange- 
ment  capable   of   securing   multilateral 
auretment  on  the  width  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  the  breadth  of  the  continental 
shelf;  such  an  arrangement  also  should 
Rive  consideration  to  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational machinery'  to  regulate  activi- 
ties beyond  the  limit^s  of  coastal  State 
jurisdiction,  mcluding  the  question  of  re- 
gional fisheries  and  their  iiroper  manage- 
ment. 

Havmg  made  these  recommendations 
let  me  briefly  sketch  the  complex  back- 
ground to  the  present  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Peru  In 
1963.  following  a  period  of  mil-tarj-  gov- 
ernment. Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  was 
elected  President  of  Peru  for  a  6-year 
term  His  appeal  was  rather  vaguely  to 
the  moderate  left,  and  he  embarked  on  a 
program  which  emphasized  roadbullding 
and  community  development.  Although 
he  left  some  things  undone— partly  from 
his  own  volition,  partly  because  his  Con- 
gress was  controlled  by  the  opposition— 
his  general  approach  was  in  tune  with 
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the  Alliance  for  Process   As  his  admm 
istration  began.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 


THE  POTENTIALLY  EXPLOSIVE  SIT- 
UATION BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  PERU 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
potentially  explosive  situation  between 
the  United  State.s  and  Peru  concerning 
the  expropriation  of  the  International 
Petroleum  Co.  assets  and  the  abuse  of  our 


more  promising  governments  in  Latin 
Amenca  and  one  with  which  the  United 
States  could  work  in  Uie  solht  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

Bilateral  issues  between'  the  United 
States  and  Peru  served  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  fruitful  relationship 
however  The  most  important  of  these 
have  betn  over  the  Intt-rnational  Pe- 
troleum Co  .  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial .sea.  and  Penivian  military  ex- 
penditures 

The  International  Petroleum  Co  — 
IPC— an  Esso  subsidiary,  acquired  oil 
fields  in  northern  Peru  from  British 
!nt«rests  in  the  1920s  The  validity  of 
Uie  company  s  rights  has  long  been  a 
umner  of  controversy  between  the  com- 
panj'  and  a  .succession  of  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernments, and  Peruvian  policy  toward 
the  company  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
political  debate  within  Peru. 
The  issue  over  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 


torial sea  arose  because  of  Peru's  asser 
tlon  of  sovereignty  to  a  line  200  mile.s 
from  Its  coast.  Pursuant  to  this  assert 
tion,  the  Peruvian  Navy  from  time  to 
time  seizes  a  U.S.  fishing  boat  within  this 
area  but  beyond  the  3-mlle  territorial  or 
12-mile  fisheries  limit  recognized  by  the 
Umted  States.  This  happened  most  re- 
cently when  on  February  14.  1969  the 
Peruvians  seized  tlie  U.S.  tuna  ixiat 
Mariner:  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
press  reports,  the  Peruvian  Navy  fired 
on  another  tuna  boat,  the  San  Juan 

In  this  cormection.  though,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  reason  for  the 
August  1.  1947.  unilateral  declaration  of 
Peru  and  similar  declarations  by  other 
Pacific  Latin  American  nations — nations 
which  have  virtually  no  continental 
shelf— to  the  effect  that  they  considered 
their  territorial  seas  extended  200  miles 
outward  was  in  riposte  to  the  earlier 
September  28.  1945.  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  the  United  States  has 
junsdlction  and  control  over  the  natural 
resources  of  its  continental  shelf. 

The  issue  over  militarj-  expendltun  <; 
arose  from  the  desire  of  the  Peruvian 
Air  Force  to  modernize  its  equipment  a 
desire  which  eventually  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  supersonic  Mirage  Jet  aircraft 
from  France.  And,  I  am  afraid,  a  de.sire 
that  all  Latin  American  mllitai-y  people 
seem  to  have,  mostly  I  believe  for  reasons 
of  prestige. 

In  major  part  because  of  the  actions 
of  Congress,  the  United  States  at  one 
time  or  another  has  used  the  foreign 
aid  program,  usually  through  withhold- 
ing aid  or  threatening  to  withhold  it.  a.s 
an  instrument  to  resolve  these  disputes. 
This  tactic  has  been  imsuccessful.  Not 
only  do  the  disputes  remain  unresolved 
they  have  been  aggravated.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  not  accomplished  what 
might   have   been   achieved   if  aid   had 
been  extended  to  the  Belaunde  govern- 
ment in  timely  and  substantial  amount.^; 
This  is  the  consequence,  I  suggest,  of 
attempting   to  use  the  aid  program  to 
accomplish  purposes  for  which  it  is  an 
inappropriate  instrument.  It  Is  difficult 
to  argue  that  the  United  States  ought 
to     aid     countries     which     expropriate 
American  property   without  compensa- 
tion, or  seize  American   fishing  vessels 
on  what  most  of  the  world  regards  as 
the  high  seas,  or  fritter  away  their  own 
resources  on  useless  military  expendi- 
tures.   But   we   delude  ourselves   If  we 
think  that  the  withholding  of  aid— or 
the  threat  to  do  so— Is  going  to  cause 
these  countries  to  behave  much  differ- 
ently. On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely 
to   make   them  even  stubbomer  about 
their  preexisting  policies. 

Tins  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
Peru.  In  August  last  year,  the  Belaunde 
government  and  the  IPC  settled  their 
differences.  On  October  3,  Belaiuide 
was  overthrown  by  a  militarj-  coup 
d'etat,  and  on  October  9  the  militarj- 
government  expropriated  not  only  the 
IPC  oil  fields  but  also  its  refinery  and 
other  installations. 

This  started  a  tlmebomb  to  ticking 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  all  US.  aid  programs  to  Peru  will 
have  to  be  terminated  imless  the  Peru- 
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\-ian  Government  takes  steps  to  com- 
pensate IPC  within  6  months  of  the  ex- 
propriation; that  is,  by  April  9.  This  in 
Itself  is  not  a  matter  of  large  con- 
sequence, because  the  aid  program  in 
Peru  has  already  been  trimmed  to  mod- 
est efforts  at  technical  assistance. 

There  is  an  analog  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  in  the  Sugar  Act,  however, 
requiring  that  the  Peruvian  sugar  quota 
al.so  be  cut  off.  This  Is  more  serious. 
Peru's  initial  sugar  quota  for  calendar 
1969  has  been  fixed  at  354,253  tons,  and 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  tliis  might 
be  increased  by  perhaps  50,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  to  meet  short- 
lalls  from  other  suppliers.  At  a  differ- 
ential of  4'2  to  5  cents  a  pound  over  the 
world  price,  this  means  approximately 
$40  million  in  foreign  exchange  to  Peru. 
Furthermore,  some  of  Peru's  sugar  In- 
dustry is  American-owned,  and  most  of 
Peru's  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  carried  on  American  ships. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  will  take  adequate 
steps  to  compensate  IPC,  or  at  least  to 
submit  the  matter  to  judicial  determina- 
tion, but  the  prospects  do  not  appear 
bright.  The  military  government  was 
iiishly  nationalistic  to  begin  with  and 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  so. 

The  more  the  United  States  waves 
what  looks  like  a  big  stick,  the  more  this 
nationalism  is  infiamed — and  it  finds  a 
popular  response  among  the  Peruvian 
people. 

The  story  of  United  States-Peruvian 
relations  over  the  last  6  years  is  one  of  a 
steady  accumulation  of  irritations,  each 
building  upon,  and  greater  than,  the  last. 
This  Is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because 
the  prospects  of  1963  seemed  so  bright. 
We  are  now  in  a  maze  out  of  which 
there  appears  no  clear  path.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  such  problems  as  the  IPC  case, 
the  200-mile  limit,  and  military  expendi- 
tures, it  might  well  be  that  we  would  not 
want  to  assist  the  present  Government  of 
Peru  anyway.  After  all,  it  came  to  power 
in  a  flagrantly  unconstitutional  maimer 
and  gives  every  Indication  that  it  intends 
to  remain  in  power  Indefinitely,  a  la  the 
Onganla  government  in  Argentina. 

But  following  a  policy  of  cool,  correct 
relations  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
moving  from  one  point  of  friction  to 
another,  each  more  Irritating  than  the 
last.  This  Is  the  present  framework  of  our 
relations  with  Peru,  and  this  is  the  vi- 
cious circle  which  w-e  need  to  break.  If  it 
is  not  broken,  one  can  foresee  a  growing 
trend  toward  leftist.  Irrational  nation- 
alism, to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned 
and  of  none  more  so.  ultimately,  than  the 
Peruvians  themselves. 

The  way  to  deal  with  this,  I  submit, 
is  to  leave  the  Peruvian  Government 
alone — to  carry  on  formal,  arm's-length 
diplomatic  relations  but  no  more.  I  do 
not  believe  the  time  Is  now  propitious 
for  pressing  the  IPC  matter;  It  took  4 
years  to  settle  the  claims  resulting  from 
the  Mexican  oil  expropriations  In  1938. 
It  may  be  that,  the  law  being  what  it  is, 
•ve  shall  have  to  invoke  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  liquidate  what  is  left  of  the 
aid  program,  and  cancel  the  sugar  quota. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  be  overly  con- 
cerned by  Peruvian  threats  to  expropri- 
ate other  American  investments — for  ex- 


ample, in  the  copper  Industry — or  by 
Peruvian  feelers  toward  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of 
Peru  with  respect  to  our  Latin  American 
policies  in  general.  One  of  these  lessons 
is  that  the  aid  program  is  ineffective  In 
solving  problems  which  are  essentially 
irrelevant  to  the  main  purposes  of  aid. 
Another  is  that  the  simple  existence  of 
an  aid  program,  and  of  threats  to  termi- 
nate it,  complicates  issues  which  might 
otherwise  be  more  amenable  to  tradi- 
tional diplomacy. 

I  hope  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  explore  all  these  matters  in 
greater  depth  In  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  aid  bill  and  the  military 
sales  bill  this  year. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   following   letters. 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report    or    the    MARrriME    Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ciommerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

World  Weather  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  an- 
nual plan  for  U.S.  participation  In  the  World 
Weather  Program  dated  March  1,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  document) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Hydroelectric  Power  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  Developed  and  Undevel- 
oped, 1968 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  publication 
"Hydroelectric  Power  Resources  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Developed  and  Undeveloped,  1968, 
dated  January  1.  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document):  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

"S.  SpN.  Res.  510 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  what- 
ever action  might  be  necessary  to  require 
planes  to  be  equipped  with  a  downed  air- 
craft locator  beacon  for  rescue  purposes 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  this  past  year  has  seen  the  tragic 
loss  of  some  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
this  state  en  route  from  Coltorado  Springs. 
Colorado,  to  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota,  by 
airplane;  and. 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  private  planes  has 
Increased  and  Is  expected  to  keep  Increasing 
significantly  in  the  years  ahead:  and. 

"Whereas,  the  loss  of  aircraft  Is  becoming 
a  growing  problem  In  this  state  and  through- 
out the  country;  and. 

"Whereas,  planes  could  be  equipped  with  a 
Downed  Aircraft  Locator  Beacon  (DALB) 
with  a  transmitter  which  would  activate  on 
impact  or   could   he   manually   activated   In 


case  of  an  emergency  to  broadcast  on  121  5 
Mc  s  and  243  Mc/s  to  pinpoint  the  location 
of  downed  aircraft  for  rescuers;  and, 

"Whereas,  Downed  Aircraft  Locator  Beacons 
which  have  a  minimum  operating  time  of  48 
hours  and  cost  approximately  two  hundred 
dollars  per  unit  are  now  available:  and. 

"Whereas,  the  required  use  of  Downed  Air- 
craft Locator  Beacons  would  result  in  the 
saving  of  much  time,  money,  property  and 
human  life;  and. 

■Whereas,  the  basics  of  a  national  system 
of  locating  downed  aircraft  through  the  use 
of  automatic  locator  beacons  correlated  with 
an  air-borne  search  plan  appear  technically 
feasible  by  reason  of  having  already  been  ex- 
plored and  their  effectiveness  denionstratcd 
experimentally:  and, 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
requested  comment  on  an  'Advanced  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rule  Making — Docket  GC-24, 
Mandatory  Crash  Locator  Beacon  Regula- 
tion': and. 

"Whereas,  a  bill  (8.  3430)  amending  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  planes  to  be 
equipped  with  a  downed  aircraft  beacon  or 
transmitter  was  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Senator  Magnuson  of  the  StAte  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  United  States  Senate  on  Mav  3 
1968:  and. 

"Whereas,  planes  are  of  a  very  transient 
nature  and  requiring  the  use  of  a  Downed 
Aircraft  Locator  Beacon  on  a  statewide  basi.'; 
would  pose  significant  enforcement  prob- 
lems: and, 

"Whereas,  a  requirement  of  the  use  of  the 
Downed  Aircraft  Locator  Beacons  ou  all 
airplanes  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-fourth  Legislature  of  tiie 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
take  whatever  action  might  be  necessary  to 
require  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
that  all  appropriate  aircraft  be  equipped  with 
a  Downed  Aircraft  Locator  Beacon:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  'liis 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  &a-h 
Dakota  to  the  offices  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  StateR,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  3.  1969  ni.d 
Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representati\  es 
March  7.  1969. 

"D.    H.    GUKDERSON. 

"Speaker  of  the  House 
"Paul  Inman. 

-Chief  Clerk. 
"James  Abdnor, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secretary  of  the  Srnate  " 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:   to  the  C.im- 
mittee  on  Finance : 

"S.  Con  Res.  503 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  *he 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  cive 
.serious  consideration  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  users'  tax  upon  airport  facil!tle<> 
and  the  dedication  of  the  revenues  cie- 
rived  therefrom  to  a  special  trust  fund 
for  the  development  of  a  proeram  similar 
In  nature  to  the  federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  immediate  and  long- 
r.in.re  needs  of  the  Nations  air  tran.-porta- 
tion  system 
"Be  it  rpfiohed  ^i/  f/i<»  Senate  of  the  Stafr 

nf  South    Dakota,    'h^'  House  of  Reprrsrnfa- 

(ivr<t  rcncur'ing  therein- 

■  Whereas,  airports  are  as  necessary  fcr  a 
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ffTowlng  nation,  state  or  community   as   are 
lt.s  highways,   «ncl 

WTierea«.  In  many  areas  of  the  United 
States,  inrludlnut  South  Daltota.  alrporta  have 
become  the  centers  nt  fransportatlon  for 
gf»rxis  and  for  pa«ienners.   and 

"Whereas,  airports  provide  a  transportation 
network  essential  to  the  existing  and  develop- 
In?  economic  well  being  ^f  the  entire  nation. 
Including  South  Dakota    and 

Whereas,  despite  th?  Investment  of  over 
five  bllUun  dollars  in  airport  racUltles  by 
state  and  local  atuvernments  and  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  by  our  federal  ^uvernment  !n 
matching  funds  our  national  airport  sys- 
tem Is  Inadequate  to  meet  today  s  'ravel  and 
commer'-e  needs    and 

■  Whereas,  estimates  Indicate  the  need  for 
the  Investment  of  another  six  billion  dol- 
lars In  airport  farllltles  alone  during  the 
next  eight  years  Vi  keep  up  with  the  Increas- 
ing growth  In  traffic  and  the  radical  changes 
In  aircraft  technoltigy     and 

Whereas,  state  and  local  governments 
do  nut  have  the  resources  to  fund  this  mas- 
sive investment  in  the  time  perli^  wl-hln 
which  these  Improvements  ,ire  needed  or 
within  the  Immediately  foreseeable  future: 
.  and 

•l^hereas.  the  United  StatesySenate  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  haaj*ndorsed  the 
need  for  i  massive  alrp'  r'  irlS  iirways  con- 
stractlon  program,  and  harf^  recommended 
that  an  airport  trvist  fund/ be  est.^bllshed 
almllar  t<3  the  existing  highway  trust  fund 
with  revenues  coming  from  passenger  and 
canjo  user  fees;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  will  be  conduct- 
ing further  hearings  on  this  matter 

■Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Forty-fourth  Se.sslon  of  th» 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota  trie  House  ■•r 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  seriiiusly  consider  and  Implement  i  users 
tax  upon  airport  facilities  and  service  and 
'he  dedlci'lon  of  the  revenues  derived  there- 
from to  a  special  trust  fund  for  the  develon- 
ment  of  a  program  similar  In  nature  to  tne 
federai-ald  hUhway  program  to  meet  the 
Immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  The  na- 
tluns  air  transportation  system.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  vast  Improvemen's  and 
new  construction  of  airports  and  a.rwav.=i 
systems;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  such  Congres- 
sional considerations  should  Include  feasi- 
bility LStudles  of  levies  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign air  travel  and  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities as  well  as  other  methods  of  raisins 
revenues  for  airport  Improvements  and  con- 
struction. Including  federal  grant-ln-atd  pro- 
grams, bond  issues,  tax  Incentives  and  other 
nvallable  general  revenues  and  trust  fund 
concepts,  and 

•Be  It  further  resolved,  the  South  Oakota 
Legislature  has  adopted  this  resolution  in 
affirmation  of  its  continuing  interest  m  the 
erticient  and  orderly  development  and  In- 
tegration of  the  overall  transportation  sys- 
tems requirements  of  our  nation  and  upon  all 
of  the  considerations  contained  herein  and 
for  many  more  important  reasons  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  ex- 
peditious action  in  this  regard;  ,ind 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  Offices  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the 
S«'cretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  L'nlted 
States,  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  .Aviation  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  )f  Transportation,  and 
the    Ooveru'jr    of    Sou'h    Dakota 

■Adopted   by   the  Senate  February  7,   1969 


and   Concurred    in    by    the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives  February    38.    1969 

"D    H    Ol^NDERaON. 

"Spfakrr  of  the  House. 
"Paul  Inman. 

Chief  Clerk. 
"James  Abdnob. 
"Prerident  of  the  Senate. 

NiEis  P  Jensen 
Si-rri-tartj  of  the  Senate  " 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEG- 
rSL-ATURE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  RE- 
L^nNG  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Mr  MlQOVERN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Ci>iLseiU  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  urging 
Congress  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
assure  that  soil  conservation  districts  re- 
ceive adequate  te<'hnical  assistance 
through  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  en- 
dorsement to  the  sentiment  expressed  In 
the  resolution  It  is  economy  of  the  poor- 
est sort  to  allow  our  basic  .soil  resources 
to  deteriorate  in  order  to  balance  a  budg- 
et unwisely  burdened  by  such  projects 
as  the  supersonic  transport,  the  race  to 
the  mrxin,  and  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system,  and  a  tragic  war  in  which  we 
should  not  be  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H    Con    Ri;s    513 
A    concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration   to   the  needs  of  tech- 
nical  assistance   by   the  Soil   Conservation 
Service   to   dmservatlon   Districts   for   the 
conservation  and  development  of  soil,  wa- 
ter and  all  relatetl  natural  resources 
Be  tt  revolted  hy  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  tlieretn 

Where.is.  there  Is  a  national  short-age  of 
technical  personnel  to  tend  the  growing  de- 
mand for  technical  asslsUnce  to  Conserva- 
tion Districts  and  their  coof)er.itlng  land  oc- 
cupiers; and 

Whereas,  manjxiwer  ceilings  and  budget 
prop<jsal  reductions  have  resulted  in  a  steady 
decline  '>[  assistance,  and 

Whereas  South  Dakota  hiis  eleven  Conser- 
vation Dlstrlcu  without  a  District  Conser- 
vationist and  manv  Districts  operating  with- 
out Conservation  Technicians,  and 

Whereas,  the  Sriii  Conservation  Senlce  has 
lees  funds  and  personnel  to  now  serve  over 
40.000  Conservation  District  cooperators  In 
South  Dakota  than  was  necessary  to  .serve 
25.000  cooperators 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representathes  of  the  forty  fourth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress (rt  the  United  States  he  memorialized 
to  take  whatever  action  it  deems  .ipproprlate 
to  .u'-siire  that  additional  funds  and  man- 
;x)wer  be  made  available  to  pro\lde  necessary 
technical  assistance  to  South  Dakota's  sev- 
enty Conservation  Districts  for  the  conser- 
vation of  soil,  water  and  related  natural  re- 
sources 

Be,  It  further  resolved,  that  ways  and 
mt'ans  be  provided  to  assure  funds  and 
technical  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  each  Conservation  District 
and  district  cotiperator  to  assure  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  soil,  water  and 
related  natural  resources  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  nation 

Be.  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of 
this   Concxirrent   Resolution   be   transmitted 


by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Stale  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Oovernor 
of  the  State  of  south  Dakota. 

Adopted   by   the  House  of  RepresentatUes 
February  20.  1969 

Concurred   in   bv   the  Senate  February  27 
1969. 

Dextek   H.   Ounderson, 

Speaker  of  the  House 
James  Abdnob, 

President  of  the  Senate 
Attest; 

Pai'L  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Nn:i,s  P,  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
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BILLS    AND   Jomr   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    MATHIAS: 

S  1535  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chung 
Sook  Paik:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jii- 
dietary 

By  Mr    TYDINGS 

S  1536  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Pood  and  Population, 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Population 
m  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  a  National  Council  on  Food  and 
Population,  and  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  relating  to  family  plan- 
ning and  population  control  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S  1537  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  im- 
porting articles  for  preventing  conception; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blUa.  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading.) 
By   Mr    CURTIS: 

S.  1538  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  S.il- 
arles.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  .md 
Ci\il  Serrtce 

1  See   the   remarks  of  Mr    Cttbtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    DOLE; 

S  1539  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  to  per- 
mit .idvance  payments  to  wheat  producers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, 

By  Mr.  JAVITS; 

S  1540  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  pro- 
■.  islons  thereof  authorizing  oontracte  and 
grants  to  encourage  full  utilization  of  nurs- 
ing education  talent:  to  the  Committee  on 
L.ibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

'  See  'he  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
•r  xluced  the  above  bill,  which  aprpear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 

S  1541  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  periodic  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  monthly  benefits  pay- 
.iLle  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
itiirtKluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  DODD: 

S  1542  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy  C. 
Hamilton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  PEARSON : 

S  1543    A   bill  for  the   relief  of  Hoi  Shan 
Keung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (for   himself  and 
Mr.   Packwood)  : 

.s  1544  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  by  the  United  State*  In  trust 
for  Indians  of  the  Burns  Palute  Indian  Col- 
ony of  Hamey  County.  Oreg.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  All&lra. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S  1545  A  bin  to  redesignate  the  Badlands 
National  Monument  aa  the  Badlands  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr  MONTOYA: 

S  1646.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Refugla 
Gurrlola  Alvarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr  FANNIN: 

S  1547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  re- 
quire an  employer  to  pay  for  unnecessary 
serrtces;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  1548  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Fong 
Kan; 

S.  1549.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Pul 
Wong: 

S.  1550.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ping  Sum 
Yuen; 

S  1551  A  bin  for  the  reliet  of  Pul  Nam 
Tong; 

S  1552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Keung 
Au-Yeung; 

S.  1553.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sing  On 
Cheung: 

S.  1554.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chung 
Olieung; 

S  1555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma  Kel 
Uik; 

S.  1556.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yuen  Chun 
Cheuk;  and 

S.  1557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Ming 
U).   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
BvMr.  MOSS: 

S.  1658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  airports  on 
Indian  reservations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  .-ieparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 

.S  1559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
iudgment  funds  now  on  dep>osit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa," approved  October  31,  1967  (81  Stat. 
337);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GRimN.   and   Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  1560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  losses  allowable 
wrlth  respect  to  farming  operations  which  are 
incurred  by  taxpayers  whose  principal  busi- 
ness activity  Is  not  farming;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milleb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
cier  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HBUSKA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Bxtrdick.  Mr.  Dieksen, 
Mr.  PoNC.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  ScoTT.  and  Mr.  Ttdings)  : 

S.  1561.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed  in 
criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1562.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Eagleton, 
Mr.    F*nLBRiGHT,    Mr.    Hughes,     Mr. 
Metcalt.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1583.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement 
of   science   and   the   education   of   scientists 
through  a  national  program  of  Institutional 
grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Javttb, 
and  Mr.  Goodeix)  : 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint   resolution   to   designate 
1969  as  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Ameri- 
can Motion  Picture;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BocGS)  : 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish a  multlstate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem within  the  area  of  such  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F>ei..l  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1541— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MODERNIZE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY—AUTOMATIC COST-OF-LIV- 
ING INCREASES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  few  days  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
series  of  bills  which  wUl  make  a  number 
of  badly  needed  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity program  if  adopted.  The  changes 
which  I  will  be  proposing  would:  First, 
increase  widows'  benefits;  second,  lower 
the  age  at  which  old-age  benefits  are 
paid;  third,  increase  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings allowed  social  security  beneficiaries ; 
fourth,  reduce  the  age  at  which  special 
benefits  are  paid  to  people  who  never 
worked  under  social  security;  and  fifth, 
increase  benefits  to  take  account  of  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  I  will, 
of  course,  continue  reviewing  the  chang- 
ing circiunstances  and  needs  of  our 
elderly  and  shall  propose  whatever  meas- 
ures are  necessary  as  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  these 
changes  should  be  obvious  if  one  takes  a 
few  moments  to  think  about  them  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  present  time,  about  24,5  million 
people  receive  over  $2  billion  a  month  in 
social  security  benefits.  Now  $2  billion  a 
month  is  a  large  sum,  even  to  those  of  us 
who  have  learned  to  think  in  terms  of 
large  amounts  of  money  as  part  of  our 
daily  tasks.  Therefore,  we  hesitate  to 
make  any  changes  in  a  program  of  the 
magnitude  of  social  security  unless  the 
changes  are  necessary  and  the  fimds  to 
pay  for  them  are  available.  I  believe  this 
is  the  way  we  should  operate,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  changes  I  propose 
meet  both  tests. 


Mr.  President,  the  proposals  I  will  be 
making  are  necessary  if  social  sectirity  is 
to  provide  a  reasonable  income  to  retired 
workers,  to  disabled  workers,  to  their  de- 
pendents, and  to  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased workers.  Moreover,  the  recent 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  shows  that  there  is 
money  to  pay  the  foreseeable  costs  of 
the  changes  I  propose. 

Since  the  last  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  February  1968,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  gone  up  about 
4»2  percent.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
people  living  on  social  security  benefits 
have  had  to  reduce  their  spending  by 
4'2  percent. 

Studies  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration indicate  that  most  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  have  little  or  no  in- 
come other  than  their  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  not  so  large  that  there  is  any 
fat  in  them  to  be  used  to  absorb  the  ef- 
fect of  rising  prices.  As  a  result,  every 
rise  in  prices  means  that  the  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  must  cut  down  his 
standard  of  living.  No  matter  how  small 
the  rise,  he  must  give  up  something.  A 
small  rise  in  prices  may  mean  a  slice  of 
bread  less  each  day.  A  larger  rise,  an- 
other meatless  day.  This,  I  think,  is  too 
much  to  ask  or  expect  of  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

In  the  past,  when  prices  have  risen  we 
have  raised  social  security  benefits  from 
time  to  time,  but  generally  long  after 
the  price  rise.  As  a  result  of  the  lag  be- 
tween benefits  and  prices,  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  probably  the  group  that 
is  hit  hardest  by  inflation.  Other  Federal 
retirement  programs  have  provisions  for 
automatic  increases  in  pensions  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  After  a  Federal 
employee  retires,  his  pension  is  auto- 
matically increased.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  social  security  benefits  should 
not  go  up  automatically  when  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up?  I  think  there  is  not. 

The  measure  which  I  propose  today 
'provides  for  increasing  social  security 
benefits  each  January  by  the  same 
amount  as  the  rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index  for  the  previous  year.  The  first  of 
these  increases  would  be  for  January 
1970  and  would  take  into  account  the 
rise  in  the  index  from  the  date  of  the  last 
benefit  increase,  February  1968  through 
December  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  adopted  the  yearly  in- 
crease instead  of  the  more  general  pro- 
vision which  calls  for  a  benefit  increase 
whenever  the  consumer  price  index  rises 
by  some  specified  percentage  in  con.sider- 
ation  of  the  size  of  the  social  security 
program  and  the  time  involved  in  recom- 
puting benefits.  It  just  did  not  seem  rea- 
sonable to  require  a  program  with  25  bil- 
lion or  so  beneficiaries  to  increase  bene- 
fits except  on  some  fixed  schedule.  In 
arriving  at  this  decision,  I  was  forced  to 
make  some  compromises  in  what  I  would 
like  to  do — that  is,  to  get  increased  bene- 
fits out  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
My  proposal  calls  for  the  benefits  to  be 
increased  as  of  each  January  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  previous  year.  Now,  as  a  practical 
matter,  I  know  that  it  probably  will  not 
be  possible  to  send  out  the  increased 
checks  for  January  early  in  February. 
But  I  do  want  to  establish  the  principle 
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that  tncreaocd  benefits  should  follow 
hard  on  the  heels  of  Increased  prices 
And.  under  my  bill  the  increased  benefius 
would  be  due  for  January  Ev«n  if  the  ac- 
tual Increase  had  to  be  paid  at  a  later 
date,  the  beneficiary  should  know  that 
he  Ls  going  to  get  it  for  January 

Because  the  expense  of  providing  a 
cost-of-Uvlng  increase  in  scjcial  security 
benefits  can  not  be  foreseen  with  any 
accuracy,  my  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, each  time  benefits  are  Uicreased.  to 
■end  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  any  additional  financing  that  mijjht 
be  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  the 
additional  benefits 

Whether  any  additional  financing 
might  be  needed  In  a  particular  year 
would  depend  on  the  relationship  of  in- 
creases In  wages  to  Uicreases  in  prices 
When  wages  rise,  the  income  to  the  social 
security  program  also  rises  becaa^e  the 
program  is  financed  by  a  payroll  tax  In 
some  years  the  additional  income  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost-of-living 
benefit  Increase,  In  other  years  it  might 
ficx  b»> 

For  these  reasons,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress whenever  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease required  additional  financing  In 
this  way  we  would  be  warned  in  plenty 
of  time  that  action  is  needed  and  couJd 
take  whatever  action  we  thought  neces- 
sary- early  enough  to  avoid  any  financial 
strain  on  the  social  security  program. 

The  need  for  a  cost-of-Iiving  provision 
m  the  Social  Security  Act  is  somethln« 
I  think  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  axree  on  In  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  platforms  favored  some  such 
provision 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal,  plus  those 
I  ■*'ill  be  proposing  during  the  next  few 
days,  should  be  adopted   If  we  wish  to 
assure  that  the  social  secunty  program 
wUl  rema.n  a  vTtal  force  in  assuring  a 
cash  income  to  a  larsje  and  Important 
segment  of  our  population    A  social  se- 
curity program  that  adapts  to  the  needs 
of  a  dynamic  society  wa.s  the  ijoal  en- 
visaged by  the  planners  of  the  Roosevelt 
era   and   the  objective   which   has   been 
carried  forward  by  Congress  since  that 
time    .As  I  see  it    the  i?reat  achievement 
of  the  program  has  been  Its  preventing 
people  from  slipping  into  pcjverty  when 
a   worker   retires,    becomes   disabled,    or 
dies  However  as  the  economic  climate  of 
the  Nation  changes,  the  social  .security 
program  must  change  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
role 

The  changes  I  am  now  proposing  and 
will  be  proposing  are  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  social  security  program 
in  our  present  socioeconomic  climate  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  Its  will  on  this  measure  at  an 
early  date 

Mr  President.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
■sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  le- 
ferred,  and.  witnout  ob;ection.  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  s  1541  •  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Secunt.v  Act  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic cost-of-Iivlng  increases  in  monthly 
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benefits  payable  thereunder,  introduced 
by  Mr  Montoy^,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
S  1641 
Bf  It  fnactfd  by  the  Si-natf  amd  House  of 
Hfpri-sfntattvfi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  dmgreis  aa.'ieinbled.  That  secUoa 
Jo;2  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  enii  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

CO.ST-or-LlVING     INCREASED,    IN     BENEK1T8 

"(wi  (1)  For  purp.»«e«  of  thla  subeecUon. 
the  term  price  inde.x'  means  tlie  Conaumer 
Price  Index  tall  Items  United  Statea  city 
avenigei  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
•-^  L.abor  Statistics. 

'2.  During  the  month  .>f  December  l»e9. 
the  Secretary  shall  detennine  tiie  percentage 
of  increaae  i  If  any .  in  the  price  index  far 
Novemtier  1969  over  the  price  index  for 
tVbruary  ltf«a.  aiid.  dur.ng  December  1970 
iind  each  December  thereafter  the  Secretary 
ih.»il  determine  the  percentage  of  Increase 
If  any.  m  the  pn<'e  index  for  the  preceding 
November  over  the  price  index  for  the  pre- 
■ed.ng  December  If  the  Secretary  determines 
th.it  a  price  increase  has  occurred,  there  shall 
be  rniide.  In  accordance  with  Uie  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  Increaae  in 
•he  monthly  insurance  beneflu  payable  un- 
dnr  this  utle  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
ri.se  m  the  price  index,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

'3 1  Increases  in  such  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  commencing  wtth  the 
month  of  January  following  the  December  in 
wh^ch  the  Secretary's  determination  under 
paragraph  i2)  was  made,  but  shall  only  be 
applicable  to  Individuals  who  were  entitled 
to  monthly  beneflta  vinder  this  aUe  for  such 
December 

'  i4i  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  in- 
dlviduals  monthly  insurance  benellt  for  pur- 
piises  of  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
J03iai  (relaUn,?  to  reductions  of  benefit* 
when  nece6sarv  to  prevent  certain  maximum 
Jienetlts  from  being  exceeded) .  amounts  pay- 
ili;e  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  renarded  as  part  .f  the  monthly  benefit 
of  such  individual 

■|5i  Any  increase  to  be  made  in  the 
monthly  benefit*  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  individual  shall  be  applied  after  ail 
ther  proviaioos  of  this  title  relating  Ui  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by 
reason  >f  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  U 
ri.Jt  a  multiple  of  «0  10  It  .shall  be  reduced 
t.)  the  next  lower  muluple  of  •0.10." 

Sec  2  In  January  1970  and  In  each  suc- 
ceeding January  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  submit  to  the' 
Congress  his  recommendationa  with  respect 
to  any  additional  funds  that  mav  be  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  costs  brought  about  by 
.-easoD  of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 


Istratlon.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  The  bill  ah^o 
provides  that  the  airport  must  be  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  staiidaid.s 
rules,  and  regulations  prescribed  by  tiie 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  A\l'ati(  :i 
Administration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaiiv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received;  and.  without  objection 
the  bin  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  bill  (S.  1558)  to  provide  for  an 
ports  on  Indian  reservations,  introduced 
by  Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  b\ 
its  title,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  uas 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter.oi 
and  Insular  Affairs 
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S  1558— INTRODUCTinN  OP  ^  BILI 
RELATING  TO  .AIRPORTS  ON  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  airports  on  Indian  reservations. 

There  are  already  a  few  airports  lo- 
caU'd  on  Indian  reservations,  but  there 
has  be»'n  no  pattern  to  their  establish- 
ment Thi.s  biU  would  i^ive  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  genenil  autliontv  to 
establish  such  airixirts.  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  airport  is  included  m 
the  then  curent  revision  of  the  national 
airport  plan  formulated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 


S.  1561— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPELLATE  RE- 
VIEW OF  CRIMINAL  SENTENCING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intio- 
duce  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  review  of  Federal  crini- 
inal  sentences.  I  ask  unanimous  con.se!u 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  tlie  bill  be  appropriately  referred 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will   be   received  and  appropriately   in- 
ferred;   and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  eight  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  the  bill:  Mi 
Bayh.  Mr.  Bdrdick.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Scon, 
and  Mr  T^'dings. 

This  legislation  is  Identical  to  S.  1540 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  :!;e 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, S.  1540  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
House.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  lie 
Senate  and  the  House  both  will  promptly 
consider  and  pass  the  bill  this  session 

The  bill  will  correct  one  of  the  greate.n 
single  Injustices  existing  In  our  Federal 
criminal  process  today:  the  lack  of  au- 
thority and  machinery  to  review  unrea- 
sonable sentences.  Extensive  studies 
have  shown  that  unreasonably  hai.-ii 
sentences  are  imposed  on  many  individ- 
uals who  stand  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  our  laws.  Many  of  these  unreasonable 
sentences  are  imposed  on  Individuals 
with  fine  families  and  good  background.^ 
on  individuals  who  strayed  from  the 
path  on  a  single  occasion  and  imder  try- 
ing circumstances,  on  Individuals  who'-e 
only  offense  was  minor  in  comparision 
to  those  of  others  who  have  yet  received 
far  lesser  sentences. 

The  problem  of  disparity  of  sentences 
ha^  concerned  Congress,  bar  associatio:i'= 
and  legal  societies,  students,  and  workc:? 
in  the  field  of  penology  and.  indeed,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
and  the  courts  for  many  years. 

Putting  aside  what  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate or  most  desirable  goals  of  a  rational 
and  humane  sentence,  we  have  in  mod- 
ern times  been  receding  from  the  pra ■- 
tice  of  enacting  statutes  calling  for  . 
mandator-  fixed  sentence.  A  greatii 
number  of  our  criminal  laws  now  provide 


for  a  wide  range  of  permissible  sen- 
tences. The  practical  effect  of  this  Is 
obvious.  As  the  final  determining  factor 
In  the  sentence  to  be  Imposed,  the  judge's 
discretionary  power  becomes  incresisingly 
important. 

By  and  large  the  wisdom  of  tiiis  policy 
of  delegating  the  function  to  the  trial 
judge  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
Our  district  judges  are  exceedingly  con- 
scientious, knowledgeable,  and  experi- 
enced. They  are  best  able,  Informed,  and 
qualified  to  deal  fairly  with  the  con- 
victed defendant.  However,  they  are  the 
first  to  recognize  the  inadequacies  in  the 
present  system.  The  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  this  delicate  area  i$.<n6t  easy. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  the 
proper  sentence  is  so  great  as  to  justify 
and  warrant  the  means  of  review.  There 
is  little  wonder  that  judges  have  openly 
commented  on  the  incongrtiity  of  the 
situation  that  the  power  to  impose  a 
sentence  is  the  only  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  Federal  trial  judge  which 
is  not  subject  to  appeal. 

A  study  of  the  Federal  statutes  and 
the  interpretation  given  them  by  the 
courts  establishes  that  no  authority  ex- 
ists for  an  appellate  review  of  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  judge  in  a  crim- 
inal case  so  as  to  determine  whether  the 
sentence  is  excessive.  A  sentence  will  be 
modified  only  when  it  is  unauthorized 
by  law  as  not  being  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  a  valid  statute. 

In  the  SSth  Congress  the  concern  alxjut 
the  problem  of  sentence  disparities 
brought  about  pioneering  legislation: 
the  Sentencmg  Act  of  1958  which  pro- 
vided for  inf  titutes  and  joint  councils  on 
sentencing.  Their  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  institutes  have  l>een  de- 
scribed as  giving  "the  Federal  judges 
themselves  an  opportunity  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  eliminating  sentences  which 
may  appear  biased,  capricious,  or  the  re- 
sult of  defective  judgment." 

However,  this  and  other  related  legis- 
lation have  not  been  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  rejected  appellate 
review  legislation  in  1958,  reconsidered 
it  in  1961.  and  then  approved  appellate 
review  legislation  in  1964.  When  we  re- 
view the  actions  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, it  is  logical  to  ask  what  caused  such 
a  substantial  shift  in  judicial  opinion. 
While  a  redraft  of  the  bill  and  increased 
interest  in  the  problem  may  have  played 
a  part  in  this  change,  it  is  clear  that  the 
original  objection  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference was  to  the  principle  of  appellate 
renew,  and  not  the  language  of  any  par- 
ticular bill.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  tlmt 
a  consensus  in  favor  of  the  principle  did 
not  develop  until  it  became  manifest  that 
the  problem  of  excessive  sentences  was 
not  going  to  be  resolved  by  the  extensive 
use  of  the  facilities  provided  in  the  Sen- 
tencing Act  of  1958  or  by  other  existing 
legislation. 

Ten  years  of  experience  imder  the  act 
has  demonstrated  that  such  procedures 
and  techniques  are  not  enough. 

Nor  has  indeterminate  sentencing 
proven  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
For  various  reasons,  many  judges  have 
declined  to  impose  indeterminate  sen- 
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tences,  or  have  imposed  such  sentences 
only  infrequently. 

To  adequately  cope  with  the  problem 
of  excessive  sentences — to  correct  injus- 
tices once  they  have  occurred — the  prac- 
tice of  appellate  review  is  required. 

For  illustration  of  the  Injustices  which 
this  bill  attempts  to  correct,  let  me  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  three  or  four 
of  the  many  cases  that  were  documented 
during  the  study  of  this  problem. 

In  one  of  oiu-  district  courts  a  book- 
keeper who  had  assisted  In  an  income 
tax  fraud  was  given  consecutive  sen- 
tences totaling  31  years  and  31  days — 
perfectly  legal  though  considered  as  in- 
credibly harsh  by  those  who  have  re- 
viewed the  case. 

In  another  case  the  defendant  was 
a  20-year-old  boy  with  an  IQ  of  52,  who 
had  become  addicted  to  heroin  while  be- 
ing treated  for  epilepsy.  He  had  a 
friend,  aged  17,  with  whom  he  "palled"; 
when  one  had  dope,  he  would  supply  the 
other.  The  defendant,  the  boy  with  an 
IQ  of  52,  was  picked  up,  charged  and 
convicted  of  selling  narcotics  to  his 
friend  who  wao  a  minor.  The  sentence 
was  life  imprisonment  without  parole. 
Why  was  not  he  sentenced  to  an  insti- 
tution which  could  provide  the  needed 
help  and  guidance  to  return  this  yoimg 
handicapped  boy  to  society?  The  judge 
who  imposed  the  sentence  agreed  that 
the  sentence  was  not  propier.  However, 
he  was  disposed  to  a  harsher  rather 
than  a  more  remedial  sentence.  He 
stated  that  the  defendant  should  really 
have  been  given  death. 

In  one  penitentiary  there  were  two 
men  who  had  each  been  convicted  of 
illegally  cashing  a  check  under  $60.  The 
first  man's  wife  had  become  ill  and  he 
needed  the  money  for  rent,  food,  and 
doctor  bills.  He  had  no  prior  criminal 
record.  The  other  man's  wife  had  left 
him  for  another  man.  His  prior  record 
consisted  of  a  drunk  charge  and  a  non- 
support  charge.  An  examination  of  the 
cases  indicated  no  significant  differences 
for  sentencing  purposes.  How  were  these 
cases  handled?  The  second  man,  whose 
wife  had  left  him,  was  given  30  days.  The 
first  man,  the  man  who  had  tried  to 
help  his  family,  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  such  shocking  injustices 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  Exces- 
sive and  disparate  sentencing  prevents 
the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  been 
unjustly  sentenced,  they  contribute  to 
disorder  in  our  prisons,  and  they  increase 
disrespect  for  our  criminal  process  which 
weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  citizens 
and  which  can  only  result  in  increasing 
violations  of  our  laws. 

As  Jiistice  Potter  Stewart  wrote  in 
1958.  prior  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States : 

Justice  Is  measured  In  many  ways,  but  to 
a  convicted  criminal  its  surest  measure  lies 
In  the  fairness  of  the  sentence  he  receives. 

The  importance  of  the  sentencing 
process  is  evident  when  it  is  observed 
that  in  1967,  23,131  defendants  were  con- 
victed in  our  district  courts  by  pleas  of 
guilty  and  nolo  contendere,  whereas  only 
1,040  defendants  were  convicted  by 
jury  and  court  trials. 


Mr.  President,  the  real  anomaly  and 
injustice  of  the  existing  lack  of  review  of 
sentences  was  pinpointed  by  the  intro- 
ductory statement  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sentencing  and 
Review,  "Standards  Relating  to  Appel- 
late Review  of  Sentences"  when  it  stated: 

One  of  the  most  striking  ironies  of  the  law 
involves  a  comparison  of  the  methods  for 
determining  guilt  and  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining sentence.  The  gullt-determlnatlon 
process  is  hedged  In  with  many  rules  of 
evidence,  with  many  procedural  rules,  and. 
most  Importantly  for  present  purposes,  with 
a  carefully  structured  system  of  appellate 
review  designed  to  ferret  out  the  slightest 
error.  Yet  in  the  vast  majority  of  criminal 
convictions  In  this  country — 90  percent  in 
some  jurisdictions;  70  percent  in  others — the 
issue  of  guilt  is  not  disputed. 

What  is  disputed  and,  in  many  more  than 
the  guUty-plea  cases  alone,  what  is  the  only 
real  Issue  at  staJce,  is  the  question  of  appro- 
priate punishment.  But  by  comparison  to  the 
care  with  which  the  less-frequent  problem  of 
guilt  Is  resolved,  the  protections  In  moat 
Jurisdictions  surrounding  the  determination 
of  sentence  are  Indeed  minuscule. 

The  protections  in  our  Federal  courts 
surrounding  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences are  indeed  minuscule  and  the  sit- 
uation must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences  is  not  new  to  criminal 
law  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1891 
the  Federal  Code  provided  a  right  to  ap- 
peal a  case  on  the  basis  of  a  dispropor- 
tionately severe  sentence.  However,  due 
to  an  oversight  or  inadvertence,  a  revi- 
sion of  the  statute  in  1891  did  not  men- 
tion sentences  and  the  courts  sub- 
sequently held  that  the  power  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Congress. 

The  situation  that  presently  prevails 
in  the  Federal  courts  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  17  States, 
many  foreign  nations,  including  England 
and  Canada,  and  our  militarj'  courts.  In- 
deed, the  Federal  jurisdiction  is  a  singu- 
lar example  of  an  advanced  system  of 
jurisprudence  that  does  not  allow  review 
of  sentences. 

Under  our  existing  Federal  law  the  de- 
termination of  the  sentence  in  a  criminal 
case  is  the  only  matter  that  is  left  to  the 
unsupervised  discretion  of  the  district 
judge  before  whom  the  case  is  pending. 
As  long  as  the  sentence  imposed  is  witliin 
the  statutory  limits  provided  by  the  law, 
the  sentence  is  imre viewable  by  appeal. 
No  matter  how  excessive  or  unjust  the 
sentence  might  be,  an  appellate  court  is 
legally  powerless  to  modify  it  in  any  way. 

This  basic  shortcoming  in  our  criminal 
procedure  is  unique  to  our  judicial  system 
and  has  allowed  serious  inequities  and 
disparities  in  the  sentences  which  have 
been  imposed. 

Another  imfortunate  aspect  of  the 
present  practice  is  that  harsh  and  irra- 
tional sentences  have  often  led  appeal 
courts  to  reverse  convictions  on  technical 
or  minor  points  and  on  strained  inter- 
pretations of  the  law.  interpretations 
which  ill  serve  justice  and  society  in  fu- 
ture cases. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  bill  will  solve 
all  of  the  difficult  problems  in  the  deter- 
mination of  proper  sentences.  However. 
it  will  provide  a  significant  tool  for  im- 
proving the  sentencing  process  and  for 
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correcting  unjust  sentences  when  they 
are  Imposed.  It  aJao  wllJ  facilitate  the 
development  of  proper  sentencing  prac- 
tices and  standards  In  other  words,  an 
Important  gap  in  the  present  system  will 
be  dosed 

Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
Judges  are  siibject  to  appellate  review 
and  supervision.  Only  sentencing  errors 
are  Immune  to  correction  on  appeal.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  for  the  most 
part  historical.  Such  reasons  are  becom- 
ing Irreconcilable  with  the  sUndards  of 
due  process  and  are  not  in  step  with  the 
need  for  a  fair  and  Just  sentencini?  sys- 
tem 

This  legislation  will  not  allow  one 
judKC  or  a  panel  of  Judges,  simply  to  sub- 
stitute their  judgment  for  that  of  the 
trial  judge  Mere  whim  or  fancy  will  be 
Insufficient  reason  to  modify  the  .sen- 
tence. Only  when  it  reasonably  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  a  sentence 
wa3  excessive  will  the  appellate  court 
act  Although  the  system  will  be  made 
flexible  by  allowing  review,  it  will  re- 
main the  trial  Judge's  duty  to  weiKh  the 
fjkcts  f^Rd  appraise  the  defendant 

Valid  reasons  exist  for   variations  in 
sentences  for  the  same  crime   Certainly 
a  sentence  which  may  be  quite  proper 
in  a  case  involving  one  defendant  and 
one  set  of  circumstances  may  be  grossly 
inadequate  In  dealing  with  the  same  of- 
fense committed  by  a  different  type  of 
Individual  or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. But  where  the  same  crime  has 
been  committed  by  similar  offenders  un- 
der similar  circumstances,   the  punish- 
ment should  be  reasonably  uniform.  Dis- 
parities based  solely  upon  the  personality 
of  the  judge  passmji  sentence  are  unjust 
The  determination  of   a   proper  sen- 
tence mvolves  many  considerations  Sen- 
tencing is  not  nor  can  it  be  reduced  to 
an  exact  science.  The  exercise  of  .sound 
judgment  is  an  mdispensable  part  of  the 
process,  but  that  does  not  justify  arbi- 
trary determmations.   When  Judgments 
carinot   be    reconciled   with    reason,    the 
appellate  courts  will   be  empowered   to 
prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  correct  this  injustice  Ever>' 
effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  bill 
in  the  best  form  possible.  Briefly,  it  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

Subsection  'a>  provides  that  a  defend- 
ant may  apply  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  leave  to  appeal  a  felony  sentence  of 
imprisonment  or  death  imposed  by  a  dis- 
trict court 

Subsection  b'  provides  that  the  court 
of  appeals  may  in  its  sole  discretion  grant 
or  deny  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
a  sentence  A  denial  of  leave  to  appeal 
is  final  m  the  matter  If  leave  to  appeal 
is  granted,  the  court  may  review  the  sen- 
tence to  determine  if  it  is  excessive 

Under  subsection  c>  the  court  of  ap- 
peals is  authorized  to  take  or  direct  any 
action  on  the  sentence  tiiat  it  believes 
is  required  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  except  to  increase  the  sentence. 

Subsection  d'  provides  that  the  ap- 
peal procedure  is  to  be  synchronized 
with  the  appeal  rules  generally  and  if 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  an  order  of  con- 
viction as  well.  It  allows  the  matter  to  be 
heard  at  the  same  time 
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Subsection  ei  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant shall  have  the  same  access  to 
presentence  reports  on  appeal  as  he  had 
at  the  district  court  The  sentencing 
Judge  Is  required  to  state  for  the  record 
his  reasons  for  selecting  the  particular 
senu-nce  imposed  in  each  felony  case 
where  a  felony  sentence  of  unprlsonment 
or  death  is  Imposed 

Subsections  f  >  through  •[<  msure  that 
appellate  review  does  not  complicate 
other  phases  of  criminal  procedure.  Sub- 
section f  ■  defers  the  time  for  filing  an 
applicauon  for  leave  to  appeal  when- 
ever a  diagnostic  study  is  ordered  prior 
to  imposmg  sentence  Subsection  <g> 
makes  certain  that  credit  is  given  for 
time  served  during  the  pendency  of  a 
sentence  appeal  Sub.section  'h<  makes 
explicit  that  bail  opportunities  would  not 
be  enlarged  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Subsection  i  >  provides  that  the  act  shall 
apply  only  to  sentences  imposed  6 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  This  latter  provision  avoids  the  ar- 
gument about  retroactivity  and  affords 
the  courts  time  to  prepare  for  the  new 
procedures 

Mr   President,  tliere  are  two  scholar- 
ly writings  in  favor  of  an  improved  sen- 
tencing procedure  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to   the  Senate's  attention   today    They 
are       Appellate   Review   of   Sentences: 
To  Make  the  Punishment  Pit  the  Crime." 
20  Stanford  Law  Review  405   il968'    by 
Hon     Stanley    A     Weigel;     and     -Ap- 
pellate  Review   of   Legal   but   Excessive 
Sentences     A    Comparative   Studi',"'    21 
Vanderbilt   Law   Review  411    '1968>    by 
Prof    Gerhard  O    M    Mueller  and  Pre 
La   Poole    Mr    President,   I  ask   unani- 
mous consent  that  these  two  law  review- 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  a 
pomt  immediately  following  the  print- 
ing of  the  bill  in  the  Record 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  bnef  appendix,  which  I 
have  prepared  listing  several  additional 
examples  of  cases  where  excessive  sen- 
tences have  been  imposed,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the 
close  of  my  remarks  here  on  the  floor 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exiiibit  2.> 

Mr    HRUSKA    As   a   member  of   the 
Judiciary   Committee.   I   have   authored 
and  coauUiored  a  number  of  proposals 
concerning  crime  and  improvements  in 
our  l.>:;al  system   Many  of  these  bills,  in- 
cluding tliose  on  wiretappmK  and  invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  criminal  ac- 
tivities, have  bet-n  to  assist  the  prosecu- 
tion in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  At 
the  same  time.   I  have  been  concerned 
with    tlie   rights   uf   the   defendant.   We 
must  strive  to  in.sure  that  the  criminal 
legal  process  is  at  all  tmies  fair  and  just. 
Excossivp  .sentences,   which  are  inex- 
plicable by  any  circumstance  or  logic,  are 
an  injustice  to  the  individual  and  are  a 
discredit   to   the  entire  crimmal  justice 
system.  This  is  why  the  principle  of  ap- 
pellate review  is  supported  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  ttie 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  American 
Bar  A.s.sociation.  and  why  appellate  re- 
view is  tlie  practice  in  many  foreign  na- 
tions, including  England  and  Canada,  in 
our   Armed   Forces,   and   in    17   of    the 
States. 


The  bill  is  Intended  to  correct  this  in- 
justice. 

Again.  I  express  the  sincere  hope  tliat 
the  Senate  and  the  House  both  will 
promptly  consider  and  pass  this  needed 
legislation. 

The  biU  (S.  1561)  to  amend  chapter 
235  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hhuska.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

EXHIBfT     1 

S  1561 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represt-ntattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congreit  assembled.  That  la) 
chapter  235  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  «, 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3741  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

(a)  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  district  court  to  the  court  of  ap- 
penis  the  .sentence  of  Imprisonment  or  deaUi 
imposed  may  be  filed  by  a  defendant  with 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  In  any  felony 
case  in  the  following  instances- 

"ill  after  a  finding  of  guilt  bv  a  judge  ir 
Jury,  whether  following  a  trial'  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  plea; 

■(U)  after  the  revocation  or  modiflcatlon 
of  an  order  suspending  the  Imposition  or  ex- 
ecution of  a  sentence  or  placing  the  defend- 
ant on  probation. 

■■(HI  I  after  a  resentence  under  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law. 

■ibi  Upon  granting  leave  to  appeal  Uie 
court  of  appeals  may  review  the  merlu  of 
the  sentence  imposed  to  determine  whether 
It  is  excessive  This  power  shall  be  In  addition 
to  all  other  pfjwers  of  review  presently  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  conferred  by  law.  If  the 
.ippUcatlon  for  leave  to  appeal  is  denied  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  decision  shall  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  further  Judicial 
review. 

■'I CI  Upon  consideration  of  the  appeal 
the  court  of  appeals  may  dismiss  the  appeal, 
affirm,  reduce,  modify,  vacate,  or  set  aside 
the  sentence  Imposed,  remand  the  cause,  and 
direct  the  entry  of  an  appropriate  sentence 
or  order  or  direct  such  further  proceedings 
to  be  had  as  may  be  required  under  the 
circumstances.  If  the  sentence  imposed  is 
not  affirmed  or  the  appeal  dismissed,  the 
court  of  appeals  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
Its  action.  The  defendant's  sentence  shall  not 
be  Increased  sis  a  result  of  an  appeal  granted 
under  this  section. 

■'Id  I  The  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  sentence  shall  be  regarded  as  a  notice 
of  appeal  for  all  purposes,  and  the  procedure 
for  taking  an  appeal  under  this  section  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  procedure  for  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  appeals.  A  denial  of  the  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
the  sentence  Imposed  Is  excessive  shall  not 
prejudice  any  aspect  of  the  appeal  predicated 
on  other  grounds  If  the  application  is 
granted  all  issues  on  appeal  shall  be  heard 
together 

"(e)  When  an  application  for  leave  to 
appeal  is  rtled,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
shall  certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings,  records,  re- 
ports, documents,  and  other  information 
relating  to  the  offense  or  offenses  of  the  de- 
fendant and  to  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him  as  the  court  of  appeals  by  rule  or  order 
may  require  Any  report  or  document  con- 
tained in  the  record  on  appeal  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  was  In  the  district  court.  In  each  felony 
case  In  which  sentence  of  Imprisonment  or 
death   is  imposed  the  Judge  shall  state  for 
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the  record  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  par- 
ticular sentence. 

"(f)  'When  a  judge  haa  adopted  the  sen- 
tencing procedure  set  forth  in  section  4208 
(bi  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  an  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  appeal  may  only  be 
aied  after  a  judgment  or  order  is  entered  by 
the  judge  following  the  completion  of  the 
study  provided  by  such  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  section  3668  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  defendant  appealing  under  tbla 
section. 

■'(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  or  enlarge  any  right  of  a  defendant 
to  be  released  following  his  conviction  pend- 
ing a  determination  of  his  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  or  pending  an  appeal  under 
this  section. 

"(I)  This  section  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  its  approval  and  shall  apply 
only   to  sentences  imposed  thereafter." 

(b)    The   analysis   of  chapter  235   of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at   the  end   thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 

The  matters,  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
are  as  follows : 

ExHiBrr  2 
(Prom  the  Stanford  Law  Review,  February 

19681 

Appellate  Revision  or  Senttncis:  To  Makz 

THE  Punishment  Prr  the  Crime 

(By  Stanley  A.  Weigel*) 

Unjustifiable  disparities  In  the  sentencing 
of  criminal  offenders  have  become  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  many  olwervers  of  the 
criminal  process  '  The  Icey  word  Is  "unjusti- 
fiable." Reasonable  disparity  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  which 
include  prevention  of  further  criminality  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  rehabilitation,  and 
deterrence  of  the  commission  of  similar  of- 
fenses by  others.  Such  purposes  cannot  be 
achieved  without  providing  some  range  of 
sentencing  alternatives  to  allow  adjustment 
for  the  special  facts  of  each  crime  as  well  as 
the  record  and  character  of  each  convicted 
Individual. 

These  considerations  are  reflected  In  the 
broad  discretion  allowed  the  sentencing 
Judge  by  statute  in  the  federal  and  in  many 
Ftate  jurisdictions.  However,  most  of  these 
Jurisdictions.  Including  the  federal,  fall  to 
provide  any  effective  remedy  for  abuse  of 
that  discretion. 

The  absence  of  such  a  remedy  Is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  sound  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  even  though  the  number  of 
unjust  or  aberrant  sentences  may  be  very 
few.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  "It 
IS  an  anomaly  that  a  Judicial  system  which 
has  developed  so  scrupulous  a  concern  for  the 
protection  of  a  criminal  defendant  through- 
nut  every  other  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  lilm  should  have  so  neglected  this 
most  important  dimension  of  fundamental 
Justice."  - 

The  seriousness  of  that  neglect  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  sentencing  Is  the  only 
significant  adjudication  performed  by  the 
tnal  Judge  in  the  overwhelniing  majority  of 
criminal  cases  This  Is-  se  because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  criminal  defendants 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere.'  Moreover, 
sentencing  is  generally  the  most  difficult  de- 
termination a  judge  must  make,  one  made 
even  more  difficult  by  the  increasing  variety 
of  possible  dispositions  and  by  the  paucity 
of  meaningful  guidelines  to  assist  the  judge 
m  his  choice. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  few  American  jurisdictions  offer 
meaningful  remedies  to  the  victims  of  un- 
justified severity  in  sentencing,  This  absence 
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Is  all  the  more  striking  in  that  a  comparison 
with  other  nations  Indicates  that  those 
American  jurisdictions  falling  to  provide  a 
remedy  stand  largely  alone  in  this  respect.' 

Recognizing  that  Inequitable  and  disparate 
sentences  constitute  "a  major  and  justified 
complaint  against  the  courts."  =  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  has  recommended 
that  "(plrocedures  for  avoiding  and  correct- 
ing exceeslve,  inadequate,  or  disparate  sen- 
tences should  be  devised  and  Instituted."' 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  federal  judi- 
ciary In  recent  years  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  rational,  uniform  sentencing 
criteria  and  practices.  There  are  sentencing 
institutes  for  district  judges.'  and  a  number 
of  district  courts  have  set  up  a  system  of 
panels  to  assist  the  sentencing  judge  in  his 
determination  of  the  proper  sentence.''  How- 
ever, there  is  a  need  to  supplement  these 
practices  with  procedures  designed  for  the 
correction  of  grossly  Inequitable  sentences. 

I.  DISPARrrY  AND  INEQUITY   IN  FEDERAL 
SENTENCING 

The  past  few  years,  then,  have  been  marked 
by  increasing  concern  over  the  breadth  of 
the  disparities  in  sentences  meted  out  for 
the  same  crimes."  This  concern  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  federal  system,  in  which 
the  wide  range  of  sentencing  alternatives 
available  to  Its  trial  courts  ">  and  great  re- 
gional diversity  tend  to  in\ite  sentencing 
disparities. 

Congress  has,  over  the  years,  added  sig- 
nificantly to  the  choices  available  to  district 
courts  in  setting  sentences."  A  brief  sum- 
mary will  be  Illuminating 

(1)  Imprisonment  for  a  determinate 
length  of  time.  Offenders  so  sentenced  are 
eligible  for  parole  after  having  served  one- 
third  of  the  sentence  I- 

(2)  Imprisonment  of  Indeterminate 
length.  Under  this  alternative  the  sentencing 
court  may  reduce  or  eliminate  minimum 
terms  for  parole  eligibility,  leaving  the  re- 
lease of  the  offender  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  parole.' ' 

(3)  Probation.  Probation  cannot  exceed  a 
period  of  5  years  but  may  otherwise  be 
granted  upon  "such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court  deems  best."  " 

(4)  Split  sentence.  This  procedure  allows 
a  court  to  split  a  sentence  between  confine- 
ment of  up  to  6  months  in  a  penal  or  treat- 
ment Institution  and  probation  for  the  re- 
mainder  of   the   sentence.'-' 

(5)  Youth  Corrections  Act.  This  Act  "  is 
applicable  to  offenders  under  the  age  of  22 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing 
judge,  to  those  between  22  and  26  =■  Offend- 
ers sentenced  under  the  Act  may  be  placed  on 
probation,  committed  for  treatment  and 
supervision  for  fixed  or  indeterminate  terms, 
or  sentenced  under  any  other  applicable 
penal   provision  '■ 

(6)  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  This  Act'" 
applies  to  offenders  tinder  the  age  of  18.*' 
Proceedings  under  the  Act  are  regarded  as 
adjudications  of  status  rather  than  as 
criminal  trials.^  Juveniles  found  to  be  de- 
linquent may  be  placed  on  probation  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  their  minority,  or 
committed  to  special  custody  and  treatment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  their  minority  or 
the  maximum  term  fcr  the  offense  com- 
mitted, whichever  is  less  ~' 

(7)  Other  dispositions.  These  include 
fines,  suspended  sentence,  deportation,  and 
disqualification.  In  addition,  a  district  court 
may  defer  sentencing  and  commit  an  of- 
fender for  a  period  of  study,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  not  to  exceed  6  months.-' 

In  my  view,  the  number  of  incidents  of 
unjustifiable  disparities  in  sentencing  by 
federal  district  judges  is  very  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  large  nun-ib?r  cf  offenders  sen- 
tenced.-' Nevertheless,  that  such  disparities 
do  occur  despite  all  efforts  to  eliminate  them 
Is  suggested  by  a  number  of  relevant  facts. 


There  have  been  significant  variations  in 
the  terms  of  imprisonment  impKJsed  by  fed- 
eral district  court  judges  '■*  and  in  the  use 
of  the  various  sentencing  alternatives  that 
are  available.  Average  terms  of  Imprisonment 
for  all  offenses  vary  widely  from  circuit  to 
circuit  =•  and  from  district  to  district  within 
the  circuits."  There  is  great  deviation  in  the 
average  terms  for  specific  types  of  offenses.'* 
Similar  variations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
frequency  of  use  of  split  sentences'*  and 
Indeterminate  sentences.**  in  the  application 
of  provisions  of  the  Youth  Corrections ''  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Acts.=  and  in  the  use 
and  duration  of  probation."  To  some  extent 
these  disparities  may  be  attributable  to  vari- 
ations in  the  types  of  offenses  committed 
within  particular  districts  or  circuits.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  has  devised  weighted  averages,  how- 
ever, which  talce  account  of  such  variations 
and  which  show  disparities  of  a  magnitude 
almost  equal  to  those  indicated  by  the  raw 
data." 

Certainly,  careful  analysis  of  these  inci- 
dents of  disparity  would  reveal  rational  Justi- 
fications for  a  great  majority  of  the  sentences 
imposed.  It  would  show,  for  instance,  tiiat 
many  similarities  between  offenders  and  of- 
fenses are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
mAUy  sentencing  deviations  result  from 
proper  considerations  of  factors  unique  to 
individual  defendants.  But  such  analysis 
would  certainly  also  expose  a  small  but  im- 
portant residue  of  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
parities are  so  excessive  and  the  facts  so 
similar  that  they  preclude  such  Justifications. 
That  such  cases  do  exist  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  federal  judges  who  regularly  point 
to  cases  from  their  own  experience  in  which 
substantially  different  treatment  was  ac- 
corded offenders  with  similar  records,  ages, 
and  backgrounds  who  had  committed  the 
same  or  similar  offenses.  - 

Tlie  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of 
ineqvtitles  is  clear.  They  occur  because  each 
Judge,  just  as  each  person  he  sentences,  i.s  a 
unique  individual.  Each  Judge  is  the  product 
of  a  different  inheritance  and  life  experience. 
It  follows  inexorably  thst  there  are  differ- 
ences among  judges  in  senses  of  values,  reac- 
tions, predilections,  and  points  of  view- 
There  are  at  least  some  judges  who  tend 
habitually  to  "lay  it  on"  convicted  or  con- 
fessed offenders.-"  They  may  do  so  out  of 
antiquated  or  misguided  notions  about  the 
functions  of  sentencing,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  more  obsctire  personal  factors  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  their  actions,  the  results  are 
aberrant  and  unfair  sentences.  Tliese  few 
judges  do  not  seem  to  respond  to  persuasion 
or  rea-son  in  regard  to  their  sentencing  prac- 
tices. Since  most  of  them  are  excellent  judges 
in  every  other  respect,  discipline  or  removal 
would  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease 
and.  If  applied  to  the  federal  judiciary,  would 
vinwlsely  undermine  its  independence. 

Tliere  are  also  a  few  jvidges  who  app.-irently 
regard  one  type  of  offense  as  particularly 
heinous.  They  may,  for  example  impose  the 
maximum  sentence  allowable  in  every  in- 
stance of  narcotics  violation  or  bink  robbery. 
Their  appraisals  of  the  danger  or  evil  of 
these  crimes  may  be  quite  right,  but  the 
automatic  imposition  of  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  a  particular  crime  contradicts  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  in  pr'Mding  Jrr  a 
range  of  punshment.  and  contributes  ti  ir- 
rational disparities  in  the  system  as  a  whole. 
Differences  in  regional  attltvides  tow;ird  cer- 
tain crimes  may  similarly  contribute  to  dis- 
ruption of  the  u:-ilform  lmplement,';tion  of 
national  penal  policies. 

Finally,  the  best  of  judges  make  mistakes. 
Some  federal  Judges  in  metrcpt?l:tan  districts 
sentence  as  many  as  1.000  defendants  in  a 
single  year,  and  rare  indeed  Is  the  federal 
judge  In  any  district  who  sentences  fewer 
than  100.  In  each  case  the  judge  must  study 
carefully  the  presentence  reports,  make  his 
personal   assessment  of   the   defendant,   and 
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appraise  th«  sentencing  »itern*iive«  avaJi- 
»6le  to  him  Not  only  la  thu  Judgmentai  task 
c'linplex.  b'lt  the  Judge  can  turn  to  Tew 
■tandartU  to  guide  him  The  limited  sutu- 
tory  criteria  are  nebulous,'  and  because  there 
la  no  relevant  appellate  review  no  e<jmmon- 
law  BULndarda  have  evolved  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  seriously  Inequitable 
disparity  la  occasionally  to  be  found  In  the 
sentences  imposed 

Sentencing  dlaparUles  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  federal  courts  and  correctional 
instl'.uUons  quite  apart  from  the  manifest 
unfalrnese  of  subjecting  some  offenders  to 
Inordinately  severe  penalties  The  recipient 
of  an  eicesslve  sentence  will  ifcarn,  through 
comparison  of  his  own  sentence  with  those 
of  his  fellow  prisoners,  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  Injustice"  His  resentment  In- 
evitably breeds  unrest  and  disciplinary 
problems  "  and,  in  addition,  may  well  un- 
dermine his  reformation 

Furthermore,  the  lmp<js8ibll!ty  of  direct 
challenge  to  unfair  sentences  results  in  a 
great  volume  it  appeals  on  tenuous  tech- 
nical grounds "  and  a  corresp«jndlng  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  appellate  couru  to 
And  merit  in  otherwise  questl.jnible  A!Iei{^t- 
tlons  <f  errrT,  or  to  And  error  prejudicial 
where  It  would  normn:ly  be  considered  harm- 
loss  "  Needless  to  say  these  attempts  to 
redress  tndiriH-tly  the  inequity  of  excessive 
•eiiteiices  m.ilte  bad  law 

Finally  public  confidence  In  the  judicial 
system  must  suffer  when  ^r'jssly  unfair  sen- 
tences i{  I  unredressed  In  visible  violation 
of  a  most  basic  principle  of  legal  Justice 
that  similarly  situated  Individuals  be  treated 
alike  This  l.jss  of  pubiir  confidence  be- 
comes particularly  tr-ubles-ime  where  mem- 
bers .if  minority  air^mpe  interpret  uncor- 
rected disparities  as  a  form  of  legally  sanc- 
tioned dLscrlmlnatlon 
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The   federal   system  does  provide  for  some 
limited  meaju  of  correcting  inequltible  -.en- 
tences    While  they  have  been  used  more  fre- 
quen'.y    In    recent    years    than    In    the    pal. 
analysis  will  Indicate  they  are  inadequate 
A    Tne  present  tcopa  o/  appellate  review 
Federal  defendants  may    of  cours-e.  obtain 
redre.ss  for  lllettul  sef.t-ncea,'-  such   as  those 
that  exceed  statutory   lixnita  for  the  offense 
charged.'    or  are  ambiguous   with   respect   to 
thH   time  anJ   manner  in   which   the  term   Is 
t.1   be  served."  or  do  not  adequately  specify 
p.irushment  for  Individual  counts  •■'  However 
where  the  trial  Judjte  rem.ilns  within  .^tatu- 
UTy  bounds  and  observes  formal  and  proce- 
vi  iral  requirements    review  of  his  .sentencing 
d.scretion  is  sfiarply  limited 

In    the   19th  centurv   the  clr:ult  courts  as 
then    >--oasUtuted    exercised    review    over   the 
sentences   Imposed   by   federal    trial   courts  "• 
Save  for  that  brief  historical  exception    fed- 
eral    ippellate    courts    have    consistently    re- 
fused to  review  the  sentencing  discretion  .-f 
dls'.rlct-court  judges  if  sentences  were  within 
the  prescribed   statutory   limits  ••   Thev   have 
cxrcasionally    suggested    In    dicta    that    thev 
mii?ht  intervene  if  a  trial  court   were  'xj  ex- 
ercise extreme  abuse  of  its  legal  discretion, " 
but  5uch  extreme  abuse  has  apparently  never 
been   discovered    The  refusal   to   review   dis- 
trlcr-cnirt     sentences     la     more     commonly 
stated    m    abs^.lute    terms      Tf   there   u   one 
rule   in   the   federal  criminal   practice   which 
IS  tlrmly  established    It  is  that  'he  appellate 
court   has  no  control  over  a  sentence  which 
is  within  the  limits  allowed  by  a  statute     ■" 
A    few    limited   exceptions    to    the    rule   of 
nonreview    have    developed    over    the    vears 
Where  an  offense  has  no  statutory  maximum 
penalty    as  In  the  ca-se  of  criminal  contempt 
the  appellate  courts  will  review  the  discretion 
^'.'    the    sentencing    co'irt  "    TTin    review    is 
Justified  on   the  grounds   that     where  Con- 
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gress  has  not  seen  flt  to  Impose  llmlUtJons 
on    the   sentencing    power  |a|pp«Uat« 

courts  have  a  special  responsibility  for 

determining  that  the  power  Is  not  abused, 
to  be  excised  if  necessary  by  revising  them- 
selves the  .'ientencee  imposed     ' 

Additional  excepUons  have  b«en  recognized 
by  the  murts  of  app«*Is  as  a  result  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Seventb  Circuit  In  Vnxted 
Slate:,  r  ivIVj,  >.  In  that  case  the  trial  judge 
refused  to  consider  probation  for  Wiley,  one 
of  several  codefendants,  because  he  would 
not  plead  guilty  on  chanjes  of  possession  of 
property  st4)len  from  an  Interstate  shipment  « 
The  circuit  court  reversed  this  ■arbitrary" 
refusal  to  consider  Wiley  s  application  for 
probaUon  but  the  trtal  Judge,  on  remand 
considered  and  denied  Wiley  s  application 
and  reinstated  his  term  of  Imprisonment  In 
a  .second  appeal  the  Seventh  Circuit  again  set 
aside  the  sentence  and  remanded,  this  time 
on  the  ground  that  the  district  court  had 
arbitrarily  sentenced  Wiley  more  severely 
than  It  had  his  codefendants  who  had 
pleaded  >{ullty  " 

Al'flough  several  federal  courts  have  limited 
the  Wtli-y  dc)ctrlne  u,  oases  of  disparity 
amon»f  c«lefendan'ji  based  upon  different 
pleas."  the  language  of  Wiiey  supports  the 
broader  pr<.p.36ltlon  that  any  demonstrably 
arbitrary  disparity  among  codefendants  may 
requlr<"  remand  for  resentencing  ••  While 
Wiley  has  failed  t...  provide  the  ba.sls  f  >r  any 
signlftrant  review  of  disparate  sentences.  It 
ha-s  obiued  a  number  of  courts  to  hear  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  In  Wili-y  and  to  assess 
'he  reasons  for  the  disparities  Involved  In 
r  111  .•>e  <  a^es  '"^ 

AriJltary  refusal  to  uUUze  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures provided  by  sUtute  may  al.io  con- 
stitute grounds  fur  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tencing -  Lastly  In  a  series  of  recent  cases 
several  courts  of  appeals  have  held  that  in- 
creases of  sentence  on  retrial  must  be  ac- 
ceptably JuaUfled  and  will  be  reversed  if 
arbitrary  • 

These  exceptions  to  the  nile  of  nonreview 
are  important  steps  m  developing  means  of 
redress  for  sentencing  Inequities  In  very 
limited  areas  But  even  if  they  were  flrmly 
established  In  all  the  circuits,  these  excep- 
Uons would  reach  rnly  a  small  fraction  of 
all  the  disparities  that  demand  considera- 
tion 

A  few  commentators  and  Judges  "^  have 
argued  that  the  federal  appellate  courts 
have  always  had  authority  to  review  all  sen- 
tences by  virtue  of  secUon  2106  of  the  Judi- 
cial Cc«1e.  which  emp.iwers  them  to  'afllrm, 
modify  vacate,  set  aside  or  reverse  any  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  and  direct  the 
entry  of  such  appropriate  Judgment  as 
may  be  just  under  the  circumstances  ■'  Oth- 
ers have  argued  that  review  and  correction 
of  disprop.  rtlonate  sentences  Is  constitu- 
tionally re^uilred,  either  be<-ause  excessive 
and  Irrational  sentences  con.stltute  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  "  or  because  unreas<m- 
able  disparity  In  the  treatment  of  essentiallv 
similar  defendants  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection  clau.se  '^ 

Whatever  the  merits  of  such  arsrumen-s 
federal  courts  have  shown  little  inclination 
Ui  adopt  them  P..r  the  present  federal  ap- 
pellate Judges  are  likely  to  continue  to  ex- 
press the  view,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance 
that  -lulnless  we  are  to  over-rule  sixtv  years 
of  undev taring  federal  precedents,  we  must 
hold  that  an  appellate  court  has  no  ptjwer 
to  modify  a  .sentence.""  and  that  problems 
relating  to  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
view sentences  are  "peculiarly  questions  <if 
legislative  policy  "  •>* 

B  Some  nonappeltatr  remedies 
1  Indeterminate  Sentencing 
Indeterminate  --entencing  might  appear  at 
first  iflance,  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  p-ob- 
!em  of  dlspirate  sentences  Becau.se  the 
Judge  slniplv  sentences  the  defendant  to  "the 
term  prescribed  by  law""  he  Is  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  for  any  dispariUes  In  the 


length  of  Imprisonment.  But  the  real  effect 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  Is  to  shlli  the 
burden  of  social  jusUoe  fi'^m  the  Judge  t.)  « 
parole  board  or  parole  authority  While  I  h^i.e 
the  highest  respect  for  such  bodies,  I  behnve 
that  for  some  time  to  come,  in  view  of  tiie 
methods  of  their  appointment  and  the  short- 
age of  qualified  p«raonnel  to  assist  them  " 
they  will  cert*inly  be  no  more  competent  to 
det«nnlne  lengths  of  Imprisonment  than  is  a 
conscienuous  and  independent  Judge  More- 
over,  because  parole  authorities  of  nece.ssiiy 
operate  on  a  committee  basis,  have  relativeiv 
little  time  for  each  prisoner,  and  use  more  ur 
less  standard  classifications,  they  are  llkelv  to 
be  less  responsive  to  the  special  situation  oi  a 
particular  offender  than  Is  a  single  Jud^e 
concerned  solely  with  the  case  before  hini 

The  day  may  come  when  the  quality,  quali- 
fications, and  quantity  of  prison  personnel 
and  of  assutlng  psychiatrists  and  socloi.,- 
gists,  and  the  methods  of  their  selection  and 
tenure,  will  combine  to  make  the  indeternu- 
nate  sentence  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
unjusUflable  disparity  In  sentencing  But 
that  day  Is  not  here  nor  likely  soon  to  be. 
The  great  majority  of  dUtrlct-court  judijes 
apparently  agree.  If  one  may  Judge  by  the  re- 
luctance  of  so  many  to  impose  Indeterminate 
sentences  " 

2  Panels  of  Judges  for  Advance  Considera- 
tion of  Sentences 
Various  district  courts  have  experlmenied 
with  sentencing  councils."  In  which  panel.s 
of  Judges  regularly  consider  dlsi>i8itlon8  pro- 
p<jRed  by  the  .sentencing  Judge  and  offer  luui- 
mandatory  recommendations  for  his  con.s,d- 
eratlon.*"  This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
but,  for  several  reasons.  It  Is  not  the  best 
solution  now  available 

To  begin  with,  nearly  half  of  the  federal 
dUtrtcts  have  fewer  Judges  than  are  required 
for  such  a  system."  In  these  districts,  to  con- 
vene sentencing  panels  would  entail  travel, 
delay,  and  other  complications.  Even  In  dis- 
tricts with  enough  Judges,  such  panels  would 
encroach  upon  the  working  time  of  already 
overburdened  Jurists.  Furthermore,  these 
Judges  most  In  need  of  such  guidance  would 
likely  be  those  least  affected  by  the  views 
of  'heir  peers 

m.     THE    CASK     FOB     APPXIXJkTC    REVIEVS- 

The  reasons  that  have  been  stated  for  sup- 
porting appellate  review  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem are  not  claimed  to  be  novel  or  unique 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
general  subject  that  there  are  few  new  argu- 
ments for  or  against  It  '•  The  best  that  a  trial 
Judge  can  offer  la  a  point  of  view  that  Is  part 
the  product  of  personal  experience  and  part 
a   personal   evaluation  of   the   considerations 
urged  both  for  and  against  appellate  review 
I   am   convinced   that  sentencing,  at    !ea.st 
for  the   present,  ought  to  remain  a  Judlci.-il 
function     Courts   should    not   abdicate   their 
powers  or  responsibilities  in  thU  area.  At  the 
same  time,  they  should  be  armed  with  everr 
means  of  assuring  wise,  reasonable,  and  Just 
exercise  of  this  heavy  power  to  deprive  indi- 
viduals of  property  and  freedom.  At  present, 
trial  Judges  are  granted  very  broad  dlscretKn 
by  Congress  in  the  sentencing  of  criminals 
Surely  that  discretion  over  the  fate  of  hu- 
man  beings  should  not  be  held  sacrosanct, 
particularly  since  no  such  immunity  attends 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  trial  Judges  in 
civil  cases. 

Some    contend    that   appellate   Judges   are 
not    qualified    to    ascertain    whether   a   trial 
Judge  has  abused  his  discretion  in  Imposln? 
sentence. 1  This  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
Invalid    Por  one  thing,  many  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  serve  there  after  long  ex- 
perience on  the  trial  bench.  For  another.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  desirable.  In  case 
of    harsh   sentences,    to   permit   review  hv   a 
trrnup    of    Jurists    detached    from    the    pres- 
sures and  Immediacies  of  the  trial  courtroom 
The  passage  of  time  between  sentencing  and 
review  may  afford  a  better  perspective   There 
is  nothing  .so  esoteric  about  sentencing  that 
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the  decUlon  of  one  man  should  be  held 
sacred  and  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  ap- 
pellate review. 

Some  have  eirgued  that  the  trial  Judge 
ic  better  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  the  defendant  because  of  personal  contact 
ar  observation.''  Por  a  number  of  reasons, 
this  contention  cannot  withstand  careful 
scrutiny.  Frequently  the  Judge's  contact  with 
the  defendant  is  limited  to  visual  observa- 
tion because.  In  many  cases,  defendants  do 
Dot  testify.  But  whether  the  observation  is 
exclusively  visual  or  Is  supplemented  by  an 
assessment  of  the  defendant's  testimony  and 
demeanor  on  the  witness  stand,  is  it  really 
s  reliable  besls  on  which  to  Judge  whether 
the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned  for  2 
years  or  for  30?  Who,  as  a  defendant,  would 
want  to  have  that  vital  detemvinatton  turn 
upon  one  man's  assessment  of  his  personality 
under  such  unusual  and  difficult  circum- 
stances? My  admiration  for  my  brothers  on 
the  federal  trial  bench  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  for  their  exceptional  insights  into 
human  beings  is  second  to  none,  but  It  has 
not  convinced  me  that  they  or  I  possess  some 
unique  capacity  to  make  a  sentence  flt  the 
cr.ine  on  the  basis  of  personal  observation 
of  a  defendant  during  the  course  of  his  trial. 
One  more  consideration  should  be  ad- 
duced against  the  argument  that  the  Judge's 
opportunity  to  observe  the  defendant  is  a 
stne  qua  non  for  Justice  In  sentencing.  The 
great  majority  of  defendants  convicted  of 
federal  crimes  have  pleaded  guilty.-^  In  these 
cases,  the  "eyeball-to-eyeball"  confrontation 
between  Judge  and  defendant.  Including  the 
colloquy  involved  in  the  defendant's  right  of 
allocution,  *  is  usually  a  matter  of  10  or  15 
miiiutes  at  the  most,  I  do  not  urge  that  this 
per.son- to- person  communication  Is  without 
value  It  has  worth  to  all  concerned.  But 
greiit  as  that  value  is.  It  Is  not  a  sound  pred- 
icate for  the  notion  that,  lacking  such  con- 
frontation, an  appellate  court  cannot  ade- 
qu.itely  review  a  sentence  imposed  by  a  trial 
judk;e.  So  far  as  Justice  In  sentencing  turns 
upv'n  appraisal  of  the  defendant's  personal 
traits.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  worse  time  to 
maKe  that  evaluation  than  when  that  always 
linxious,  often  frightened.  Individual  stands 
before  the  Judge  for  sentencing. 

The  federal  trial  Judges  recognize  this.  The 
pniicipal  sentencing  aid  for  nearly  all  is  the 
viTitten  presentence  report  of  trusted  and  in- 
dependent probation  officers.''  If  these  re- 
ports are  available  to  the  court  of  appeals 
along  with  the  full  record  of  the  lower  court 
proceedings,  the  appellate  court  will  have  be- 
fore It  all  the  material  most  significant  to  the 
tr.al  court's  imposition  of  sentence. 

I  should  add  that  the  trial  Judge,  In  his 
consideration  of  the  presentence  report,  can 
and  often  does  confer  Informally  with  the 
probation  officer  who  prepared  It,  These  con- 
ferences aid  the  Judge  in  a  better  under- 
standing and  evaluation  of  the  presentence 
report  The  court  of  appeals  might  not  have 
the  benefit  of  these  Informal  conferences. 
But  such  a  lack,  even  if  It  were  substantial, 
would  not  negate  the  wisdom  of  appellate 
review  To  have  an  adequate  basis  for  wise 
.md  effective  review,  an  appellate  cotirt  need 
only  have  sufficient  Information  to  examine 
intelligently  what  the  trial  court  did.  Tlien, 
giving  due  weight  to  the  advantages  that  the 
trial  court  had  in  making  Its  original  deci- 
sion, the  appellate  court  can  determine 
whether  the  trial  court  abused  Its  discretion. 
The  courts  of  appeals  can  be  given  more  thiin 
sufficient  information  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination In  the  review  of  sentencing. 

Furthermore.  It  la  highly  unlikely  that  any 
court  of  appeals  would  regularly  substitute 
Its  Judgment  of  the  proper  sentence  In  a  case 
fcir  that  of  the  federal  trial  Judge.  On  the 
contrary,  exercise  of  the  power  to  change  a 
sentence  Imposed  by  a  district  Judge  would 
undoubtedly  be  restricted  to  those  relatively 
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infreqtient — but  extremely  serious — instances 
where  the  sentence  imposed  was  clearly  ex- 
ceaslve.  Such  a  scope  of  review  would  no 
more  demean  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
federal  trial  Judge  than  does  the  similar 
scope  of  review  now  exercised  by  the  courts 
of  appeals  over  innumerable  rulings  and  de- 
cisions that  are  generally  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  district  courts. 

One  hears  the  argument  made  against  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentencing  that  to  allow  It 
would  be  to  open  the  gates  to  a  flood  of  friv- 
olous appeals.  The  best  answer  to  this  conten- 
tion is  that  experience  does  not  support  it. 
Appellate  courts  review  trial-court  sentences 
regularly  In  15  states  and  occasionally  in 
others;  •«  the  same  practice  hsis  been  a  regular 
feature  of  other  clvll-law  and  common-law 
Jurisdictions  for  many  years."  There  has  been 
no  such  flood  of  appeals  In  these  Jurisdic- 
tions.™ If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  It  is  not,  that 
a  very  large  number  of  defendants  are  vic- 
timised by  excessive  sentences,  then  Justice 
would  call  for  a  great  number  of  appeals.  And 
even  if  there  were  many  frivolotis  appeals,  I 
have  observed  no  Incapacity  In  our  courts  of 
appeals  to  make  short  shrift  of  them. 

In  fact,  I  think  It  is  likely  that  appellate 
review  will  ultimately  reduce  the  total  num- 
ber of  appeals.  As  mentioned  above.  "  many 
appeals  on  the  merits  are  generated  only 
because  of  the  imposition  of  an  unduly 
harsh  sentence,  and  many  appellate  courts. 
dealing  with  an  appeal  on  the  merits  where 
the  sentence  has  been  unduly  severe,  are 
prone  to  seize  upon  error  In  the  trial  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  reversal  and  retrial 
Provision  for  review  of  trial-court  sentences 
would  eliminate  any  need  for  unmerited 
appeals  and  for  reversals  motivated  primar- 
ily by  the  harshness  of  the  sentences  in- 
volved. 

rV.    PROPOSALS    FOR    APPELLATE     REVIEW     IN     THE 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  proposals 
to  permit  review  of  sentences  by  the  courts 
Of  appeals  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress.'*' The  last  of  these  was  reported  fav- 
orably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary •'  and  passed  in  the  Senate  on  June 
29,  1967.*^  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Sen- 
tencing and  Review  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  also  suggested  statutory  pro- 
visions for  appellate  revlew.i^  Each  of  these 
proposals  would  empower  appellate  courts 
to  review  sentences  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  excesslveness.  They  differ,  however.  In 
the  categories  of  sentences  msule  reviewable, 
the  powers  of  the  reviewing  court,  and  the 
procedures  for  review  of  sentences. 
A.  Sentences  revietixible 

The  ABA  advisory  committee's  report  on 
appellate  review  of  sentences  recognized  that 
although  "|lln  principle,  judicial  review 
should  be  available  for  all  sentences  Im- 
posed In  cases  where  provision  Is  made  for 
review  of  the  conviction  ...  it  may  be  de- 
sirable, at  least  for  an  initial  experimental 
I>erlod,  to  place  a  reasonable  limit  on  the 
length  and  kind  of  sentence  that  should 
be  subjecti  to  review."  »x 

The  first  five  of  the  recent  series  of  bills 
would  have  permitted  review  of  all  con- 
victions where  no  mandatory  sentence  was 
required  by  law."  Each  of  the  other  bills 
would  limit  review  to  sentences  of  impris- 
onment or  death  in  felony  cases,*  or  to  sen- 
tences of  Imprisonment  exceeding  specified 
periods." 

Appellate  review  would  probably  not  prove 
very  usefvil  In  correcting  excesses  In  short 
sentences.  Given  present  workloads  and  ap- 
pellate procedures,  most  defendants  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  less  than  1 
year  will  have  been  freed  for  good  behavior 
before  their  appeals  can  be  heard.  Further- 
more, however  invalid  the  argument  that  the 
courts  of  appeals  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
flood  of  appeals.  It  may  be  wise  Initially  to 
limit  review  to  sentences  of  appreciable  se- 


verity, where  the  more  critical  disparities 
would  occur.-*  Review  could  readily  be  ex- 
tended to  lesser  periods  of  imprisonment, 
terms  of  probation,  fines,  and  conunltments 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  *  as  the  courts  of  appeals 
acquire  experience  in  handling  such  cases 
and  develop  techniques  for  the  prompt  dis- 
position of  frivolous  claims,"" 

B.  Powers  of  the  reviewing  court 
The  ABA  Advisory  Committee  on  Sentenc- 
ing and  Review  has  recommended  that  courts 
reviewing  sentences  be  empowered  to  remand 
for  resentencing  or  to  substitute  any  disposi- 
tion of  the  offender  originally  available  to 
the  sentencing  court — except  that  the  of- 
fender's sentence  could  not  be  lncrea.sed 
either  on  appeal  or  on  remand."'  All  of  the 
proposed  bills  '•  would  permit  reduction  of 
sentences  by  the  courts  of  appeals  Several 
would  permit  modification  of  sentences." 
and  of  these  almost  all  would  permit  In- 
crease of  sentences  within  limits."  The  most 
recent  bill  would  authorize  the  reviewing 
court  to  "dismiss  the  appeal,  affirm,  reduce, 
modify,  vacate,  or  set  aside  the  sentence  im- 
posed, remand  the  case,  and  direct  the  entry 
of  an  appropriate  sentence  or  order  or  direct 
such  further  proceedings  to  be  had  as  may 
be  required  under  the  circumstances.  "  but 
would   forbid   any   Increase  In  sentences.''" 

The  reviewing  court  should  be  empowered 
to  select  from  the  full  range  of  statutory  al- 
ternatives open  to  the  district  courts,  but 
neither  the  reviewing  court  nor  the  trial 
court  on  remand  should  be  empov.'ered  to  in- 
crease the  original  sentence.  To  do  so  would 
raise  serious  constitutional  objections,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  recent  line  of  federal 
cases  holding  Increases  of  sentences  on  retrial 
unconstitutional."'  Also,  because  of  the  threat 
of  an  increase  in  sentences,  such  a  procedure 
would  deter  legitimate  appeals  and  thus 
make  appellate  review  illusory  for  many  .ag- 
grieved defendants.  Finally,  experience  in 
those  Jurisdictions  that  permit  review  but 
deny  power  to  increase  sentences  indicates 
that,  contrary  to  the  argument  virged  in 
favor  of  allowing  longer  resentences,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  threat  does  not  result  in  a  flood 
of  frivolous  appeals.""  The  courts  of  appeals 
can  readily  control  the  volume  of  appeals  in 
other,  less  objectionable,  ways— through 
limitations  on  the  category  of  cases  subject 
to  review  and  procedural  techniques  in  the 
handling  of  appeals. 

C    Review  procedures 

The  ABA  advisory  committee  recommended 
that  all  appeals  from  sentences  be  of  right 
except  to  courts  with  discretion  to  refuse 
consideration  of  appeals  from  convictions  '•* 
A  few  of  the  bills  in  Congress  likewise  spe- 
cified that  all  appeals  from  sentences  would 
be  of  right.""  However,  other  bills.  Including 
the  latest,  require  defendants  to  seek  and  be 
granted  leave  to  appeal  by  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals.-'* Although  It  may  be  thought  that  ag- 
grieved defendants  should  have  an  appeal  of 
right  against  the  severity  of  their  sentences. 
It  is  undoubtedly  wise  as  an  Initial  step  to 
give  the  courts  of  appeals  discretionary  review 
to  allow  adjustment  to  and  control  over  the 
new  caseloads  that  might  be  generated  by 
sentence  review.'"'  Similarly,  at  first  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  appeals  should  be 
final,'"-'  at  least  until  experience  under  the 
new  procedures  demonstrates  that  such  an 
added  caseload  can  be  handled  without  fur- 
ther overburdening  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  the  problem  of  disparity  among  the  cir- 
cuits deserves  the  Supreme  Court's  atten- 
tion.'" 

The  ABA  advisory  committee "»  and  the 
last  few  bills  in  Congress  ^  would  require 
the  sentencing  Judge  to  state  reasons  for 
the  imposition  of  each  sentence  that  might 
later  be  subject  to  review.  The  object  of 
these  provisions,  of  course.  Is  to  encourage 
carefully  considered  and  reasoned  sentences 
by  the  trtal  Judge  and  to  inform  the  review- 
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Ing  cfiurt  'if  the  factors  that  led  to  the  par- 
ticular sentence  Imposed  However,  I  doubt 
that  these  objectives  would  be  very  well 
served  by  such  a  requirement  Most  Judges 
do  state  their  reasons  for  sentence*,  and 
these  statements  are  readily  available  to  the 
courts  of  appeals  '•"  To  require  a  »tat«nient 
of  r«aaonB  in  every  case  might  well  focus 
concern  on  making  a  re<rord  rather  th*n  on 
matters  of  substance  Plausible  ratlonallia- 
tions  can  often  be  adduced  to  suppxjrt  exces- 
sive sentences  and.  conversely.  infellciU)u« 
reasoning  can  confuse  and  cast  doubt  upon 
reasonable  sentences  I  think  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  review  will  in  itself  do  enough 
to  ensure  more  careful  and  complete  con- 
slderatl'm  by  trial  Judges  of  all  relevant  fac- 
tors It  should  be  sufllcient  tt)  authorize  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  order  statements  by  the 
sentencing  Judge  where  such  statements  are 
deemed  particularly   useful 

Finally  special  provision  Is  made  !n  nearly 
ftll  of  these  proposals  empxrwerlng  the  re- 
viewing court  to  urder  the  production  if  alt 
materials  available  to  the  sentencing  Judge  "^ 
This  Is,  of  course  undoubtedly  deslrnble  as 
a  general  propHJsltlon  and  Is  usually  feasible 
Specl^problems  arlae.  however  with  respect 
lo  m|il<rtal  given  in  confidence  to  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  by  probation  oflflcers  There 
has  been  great  controversy  over  the  pnjprlety 
and  constitutionality  of  withholding  suc-h 
reports  from  defendants  *  Nonetheless, 
while  these  reptjrts  must  of  course  be  avail- 
able to  the  courts  of  appeals,  they  should 
not  be  disclosed  to  defendants  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  probation  officers  who 
prepared  them  ""  Such  precaution  is  neces- 
s<iry  to  prevent  family  bitterness  or  even 
violence,  which  might  result  If  a  defendant 
learned  the  source  of  frank  in.'  rmatlon 
given  In  confidence,  and  to  avoid  drying  up 
confldentlal  sources  I  realize  that,  although 
the  defend.int  usually  knows  the  facts  about 
himself  and  his  actions  that  are  revealed 
by  such  reports  there  la  some  unfairness  In 
withholding  from  the  defendant  any  of  the 
factors  that  may  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count m  sentencing  I  realize  too,  that  con- 
fidential *  Information  Is  L>ften  not  worth 
much  and  that  trial  Judges  are  little  in- 
fluenced by  It  On  balance.  I  think  It  best 
to  prv.lde  the  probation  olllcer  with  an  op- 
portunity to  acquaint  the  reviewing  court 
with  the  possible  consequences  of  dUtl  isure 

In  all  other  respects,  procedures  for  review 
ol  sentences  should  be  identical  to  proce- 
dures for  review  ol  convictions,  and  all  ap- 
peals 'in  the  same  case  should  be  considered 
together  This  would  eliminate  the  poeslbillty 
•  'f  confusion  and  of  fragmented  appeals  The 
most  recent  proposals  so  provide  '"' 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  good  reason.-s  for  adopting 
a  means  of  appellate  review  of  federal  dis- 
trict-court sentencing  It  would  right  serious 
wrongs  to  individuals  It  would  promote 
public  respect  for  and  confldence  In  the  law 
and  the  Judiciary  It  would  eaae  the  problems 
of  discipline  in  prison  and  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  prisoners  who  other- 
wise mjght  be  permanently  aJlenated  from 
scK-lety  by  the  knowledge  that  a  cruel  wrong 
Imposed  on  them  had  not  been  righted  It 
would  encourage  greater  rationality  in  sen- 
tencing practices  Overall,  the  Institution  of 
general  appellate  review  would  bring  needed 
improvement  in  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  The  latest 
bin  before  Congress,  with  the  few  moditlcti- 
Uons  I  have  outlined,  would  appear  to  be  a 
sound  vehicle  for  achieving  this  much- 
needed  reform 
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Study.  69  Yalb  LJ.  1463.  1468-59   {I960) 

•*  The  average  sentence  In  each  of  the  cir- 
cuits for  all  persons  committed  to  federal  in- 
stitutions in  fiscal  year  1966  varied  from  28  3 
months  in  the  Plrst  Circuit  to  46.1  months 
in  the  Seventh  Circuit,  Hearings  on  S.  2722, 
supra  note  4,  at  150-63 

■■'  The  range  of  lowest  and  highest  districts 
in  average  sentences  for  all  offenses  within 
the  various  circuits  Is  eis  follows:  Plrst  Cir- 
cuit. 219  months  to  40  3  months;  Second 
Circuit,  16  6  months  to  37  2  months;  Third 
Circuit,  18  0  months  to  45.1  months;  Fourth 
Circuit.  19  4  months  to  57  0  months;  Fifth 
Circuit.  20  9  months  to  44.8  months;  Sixth 
Circuit.  23  1  months  to  49  6  months;  Seventh 
Circuit,  27  7  months  to  50  0  months;  Eighth 
Circuit.  23  4  months  to  63  5  months;  Ninth 
Circuit,  0  5  months  to  67  4  months;  Tenth 
Circuit.  30  3  months  to  44.3  months.  Id. 

•=•  Por  example,  the  average  sentence  for 
narcotics  violations  varied  from  44.4  months 
in  the  Third  Circuit  to  82  3  months  in  the 
Eighth  Circuit  and  82  8  in  the  Tenth  Circuit; 
for  forgery,  from  15  8  months  in  the  F.rst 
Circuit  to  35  9  months  in  the  Eighth  Circuit; 
for  liquor  violations,  from  8.4  months  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  to  22.3  months  in  the  Third 
Circuit  Variations  among  individual  dlitriclt 
were  even  more  extensive.  Id. 

■*  The  frequency  of  use  of  split  sentences 
In  llscal  year  1964  varied  from  2.5'.  >>!  ill 
con^nctlons  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  74  '  in 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  and  more  widely  among 
districts  within  the  circuits.  ADMiNisTRArni. 
OrriL-E  or  the  U.S.  Courts,  mipra  note  S.  ai 
7(5-77 

"  Use  of  Indeterminate  sentences  vaned 
from  I  7  o  of  all  convictions  In  the  Plrst  Cir- 
cuit to  8  0%  In  the  Sixth  Circuit,  with  wider 
variations   among    the   districts.    Id. 

"  Use  of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  varied 
from  1  1'",  of  all  convictions  In  the  First 
Circuit  to  7  8%  In  the  Tenth  Circuit,  with 
wider  variations  among  the  districts.  Id. 

"  Use  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  .^ct 
varied  from  0.3%  of  all  convictions  In  the 
Plrst  Circuit  to  8.6%  In  the  Tenth  Circuit, 
with  wider  variations  among  the  districts  Id. 

"  Use  of  probation  in  fiscal  year  1965  varied 
from  44  3';  of  all  convictions  (excluding  vio- 
lations of  Immigration  laws,  wagering  tax 
laws,  and  federal  regulatory  acts)  In  the  Sl.\th 
Circuit  to  63.8%  In  the  Third  Circuit,  with 
wider  variations  among  the  districts  Ao- 
ministrativb  OmcE  or  the  U.S.  Cottrts.  Pes- 
aoNs  Under  the  SupebvIsion  or  the  Fedekal 
Probation  Ststeh,  Piscal  Year  1965,  at  Ui2- 
05  1 1967).  The  percentage  of  probationers 
under  supervision  for  less  than  2  years  varied 
from  69  3%  in  the  Fourth  Circuit  to  83  7"c 
in  the  First  Circuit.  Id.  at  94-95. 

*•  See  Administrattve  OmcE  or  the  U  3. 
CotJKTS,  supra  note  3.  at  26-27,  32-33,  78-a3. 
A  total  of  20  districts  exceeded  or  fell  short 
of  the  national  weighted  average  by  20%  or 
more  in  the  use  of  probation,  and  19  dis- 
tricts by  a  similar  percentage  in  the  overall 
severity  of  sentences.  Id. 

"  As  examples  of  possible  abuses.  Judge 
Sobeloff  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  points  to  the  15-year  sentence 
imposed  upon  a  first  offender  who  wrote  a 
$58  bad  check  to  pay  for  rent.  food,  and  hla 
ailing  wife's  medical  bills,  and  to  the  sen- 
tence of   life  Imprisonment  without  parole 
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given  a  feeble-minded  30-year-old  MerlcaQ 
boy  who  sold  a  shot  of  narcotics  to  his  17- 
year-old  friend.  Hearings  on  S.  3723,  tupra 
note  4,  at  36-36.  For  examples  of  abuses  In 
consecutive  sentencing  on  multiple  counts 
see  id.  at  14;  46  Iowa  L.  Rev.  169  (1980). 

-See  Glueck,  The  Sentencing  Problem, 
Fed.  Probation,  Dec.  1966,  at  15,  17. 

"  The  following  standards  are  typical  of 
the  statutory  criteria  governing  the  use  at 
the  various  sentencing  alternatives:  "when 
in  Its  opinion  the  ends  of  Justice  and  best  In- 
terests of  the  public  require  .  .  ,  ."  18  U.S.C. 
5  4308(a)  (1964)  (Indeterminate  sentenc- 
ing) ;  "when  satisfied  tliat  the  ends  of  Justice 
and  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  .  .  .  will 
be  served  .  ,,"  18  U.S.C.  5  3661  (1964)  (pro- 
bation): "[l|f  the  court  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  youth  offender  does  not  need  com- 
mitment ...,•■  IB  use.  5  5010(a)  (1964) 
(probation  for  youth  offenders). 

"  See  Ashe.  A  Warden's  Views  on  Inequal- 
ity in  Sentences,  Fed.  Probatiom,  Jan. -Mar. 
1941,  at  38-37. 

"  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at 
166-67.  But  see  Ashe,  supra  note  38,  at  27. 

"'Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4.  at  11, 
35 

«  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Hoffman,  137 
P2d416.  422  (3d  Clr.  1943). 

"  28  U  S  C  §  2265  ( 1964)  states:  "A  prisoner 
In  custody  under  sentence  of  a  court  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress  claiming  the  right 
to  be  released  upon  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence was  Imposed  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
the  court  was  without  jurisdiction  to  impose 
such  sentence,  or  that  the  sentence  was  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  authorized  by  law, 
or  Is  otherwise  subject  to  collateral  attack, 
may  move  the  court  which  imposed  the  sen- 
tence to  vacate,  set  aside  or  correct  the  sen- 
tence." 

Furthermore,  under  Fed.  R.  Grim.  P.  35.  a 
court  "may  correct  an  illegal  sentence  at  any 
time  and  may  correct  a  sentence  imposed  In 
an  Illegal  manner"  within  120  days  of  the 
imposition  of  sentence,  dismissal  of  appeal, 
jr  denial  of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  See,  e.g.,  Herndon  v.  United  States,  207 
F2d  412  (4th  Clr.  1953);  United  States  v. 
Baldwin.  128  P  Supp.  739  (S.D.  Ohio  1953) . 

"  See  Scarponl  v.  United  States,  313  P.2d 
950  (10th  Clr.  19631   (dictum). 

"  See  Benson  v.  United  States,  332  F.2d  288 
(5th  Clr.  1964). 

'"  Act  of  Mar.  3.  1879,  ch.  176,  {  1,  20  Stat. 
354.  which  remained  in  effect  until  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  was 
transferred  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  in 
1891.  was  Interpreted  as  empowering  the  cir- 
cuit courts  to  modify  excessive  sentences  on 
appeal.  See  Bates  v.  United  Stats,  10  P.  92 
iCC.N.D  ni.  1881^.  See  generally  Hall,  Re- 
duction of  Criminal  Sentences  on  Appeal,  37 
Cot-UM.  L.  Rev.  521  (1937). 

"See.  e.g..  Gore  v.  United  States,  367  U.S. 
.186,  393  (1958);  United  States  v.  Baysden, 
(26  P.2d  629  (4th  Clr.  1964);  Boemgen  v. 
United  States,  326  F.2d  326  (5th  Clr.  1964); 
Martin  v.  United  States,  317  P.2d  753  (9th 
eir.  1963).  Por  an  exhaustive  compilation  of 
cases  denying  review  in  each  of  the  circuits 
see  10  DePatti,  L.  Rev.  104, 105  n.8  ( 1960) . 

•-  See  United  States  v.  Hetherlngton,  279 
P2d  792.  796  (7th  Clr.  1960)  ("manifest 
.ibuse");  Livers  v.  United  States.  185  P.2d 
807.  809  (6th  Clr.  1950)  ("gross  abuse"); 
Tlncher  v.  United  States,  11  P.2d  18,  21  (4th 
Cir  I .  cert,  denied,  271  U.S.  664  (1926)  ("gross 
or  palpable  abuse") . 

"Guerera  v.  United  States,  40  P.2d  338, 
340-«  (8th  Clr.  1930). 

■-  See  Yates  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  363 
1958);  Green  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  165 
1 1958)  (dictum) ;  cf.  United  States  v.  United 
Mine  Workers.  330  U.S.  258  (19471. 

'  Green  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  165,  188 
(1958). 

'=  267  P  2d  453  (7th  Clr.  1969) ;  278  P.2d  600 
i7th  Clr.  1960)    (second  appeal). 


"The  trial  Judge  stated  flatly:  "Had  there 
been  a  plea  of  guilty  in  this  case  probably 
probation  might  have  been  considered  under 
certain  terms,  but  you  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  standing  policy  here  that  once  a  de- 
fendant stands  trial  that  element  of  grace  is 
removed  from  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
In  the  imposition  of  sentence."  United  States 
v.  Wiley.  184  P.  Supp.  679,  681  (N.D.  111.  1960) 
(emphasis  In  original) . 

"Wiley,  a  minor  participant  in  the  crime, 
received  a  sentence  of  3  years,  while  the  ring- 
leader and  three  other  minor  participants  re- 
ceived terms  of  from  1  to  2  years.  Wiley's 
criminal  record  was  less  serious  than  those  of 
some  of  his  codefendants.  See  United  States 
V.  Wiley,  278  P.2d  500  (7th  Clr.  1960). 

»  See  United  States  v.  Martell,  335  P.2d  764, 
766  (4th  Clr.  1964) ;  Ellis  v.  United  States,  321 
F.2d  931,  933  (9th  Cir.  1963);  In  re  Cohens 
Petition,  217  P.  Supp.  240,  244  (E.D.N.Y. 
1963). 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  stated  that  "where  the  facts  appear- 
ing in  the  record  point  convincingly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  district  court  has,  with- 
out any  Justification,  arbitrarily  singled  out 
a  minor  defendant  for  the  Impxieltlon  of  a 
more  severe  sentence  than  that  lmp>osed  upon 
the  co-defendants,  this  court  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct  the  disparity,"  United  States  v. 
Wiley,  278  P.2d  500,  503  (7th  Clr.  1960) .  How- 
ever, "the  presumption  is  that  the  court 
acted  reasonably,"  and  an  appellant  "must 
make  allegations  at  least  indicating  some 
unreasonable  basis  for  the  disparity  of  sen- 
tences." Simpson  V.  United  States,  342  F.2d 
643,646  (7th  Cir.  1965). 

"  See,  e.g.,  United  States  v.  West  Ctoast 
News  Co.  357  P.2d  855  (6th  Clr.  1966) ;  United 
States  v.  Gargano,  338  P.2d  893,  897  (6th  Cir. 
1964) ;  United  States  v.  Vita,  209  P.  Supp. 
172,  173   (EX).N.Y.   1962). 

'^See,  e.g..  Leach  v.  United  States,  334  F. 
2d  945  (D.C.  Cir.  1964)  (refusal  to  order 
mental  examination  of  prisoner  under  pre- 
vious psychiatric  care);  Peters  v.  United 
States,  307  P.  2d  193  (D.C.  Clr.  1962)  (un- 
reasonable refusal  to  order  presentence  in- 
vestigation ) . 

^  Patton  V.  North  Carolina,  381  P.  2d  636 
(4th  Clr.  1967) ;  Marano  v.  United  States,  374 
P.  2d  583  (1st  Clr.  1967);  Short  v.  United 
States,  344  P.  2d  550  (DC.  Clr.  1965). 

"See,  e.g..  Smith  v.  United  States,  273  P, 
2d  462,  468  (10th  Clr,  1959)  (Murrah,  C.  J. 
dissenting) . 

■"  Cf.  Rudolph  v.  Alabama,  375  U.S.  889 
(1963)  (Goldberg,  Douglas,  Brennan,  JJ., 
dissenting  from  the  denial  of  certiorari ) , 
which  suggests  that  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  a  convicted  rapist  might 
constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

"  See  Rubin,  supra  note  I.  at  62-69. 

"  United  States  v.  Rosenberg,  195  P.  2d  583, 
604  (2d  Clr.  1952). 

•«Gore  V.  United  States.  357  U.S.  386,  393 
(1958). 

"E.g.,  Cal  Penal  Code  §  1213.5(b)  (3) 
(West  1956). 

"•For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  resources  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel available  to  parole  authorities  see  D. 
Dresslzr,  Practice  and  Theory  of  Probation 
AND  Parole  231-34  (1959). 

"About  6%  of  the  federal  offenders  sen- 
tenced In  fiscal  year  1965  received  Indetermi- 
nate sentences.  Administrative  Office  or 
the  U.S.  Cottrts,  supra  note  3,  at  18. 

"•  See  authorities  cited  note  8  supra. 

''See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4, 
at  13. 

'"See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note 

4.  at  2-3,  7-8,  34-38,  61-66,  111-12;  ABA, 
Standards  Relating  to  Appellate  Review  or 
Sentences  21-31  (1967);  Sobeloff,  A  Recom- 
mendation for  Appellate  Review  of  Criminal 
Sentences.  21  Brooklyn  L.  Rev.  2  (1954). 
For  a  complete  bibliography  see  Hearings  on 

5.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at  146-49. 


•>  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at 
127. 

"  See  note  3  supra. 

■•  Pb».  R.  Crim.  P.  32(a)  (1)  prcvides:  "Be- 
fore imposing  sentence  the  court  shall  afford 
counsel  an  opportunity  to  sp>eak  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  and  shall  address  the  de- 
fendant p>ersonally  and  ask  him  If  he  wishes 
to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  behalf  and 
to  present  any  Information  in  mitigation  of 
punishment." 

■=^Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  32(c)  requires  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  and  report  "unless  the 
court  otherwise  directs."  The  report  must 
contain  "any  prior  criminal  record  of  the  de- 
fendant and  such  information  about  his 
characteristics,  his  financial  condition  and 
the  circumstances  affecting  his  behavior  as 
may  be  helpful  in  imposing  sentence  or  in 
granting  probation  or  in  the  correctional 
treatment  of  the  defendant,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
court." 

■'  ABA,  supra  note  70.  at  13.  A  more  com- 
plete survey  of  the  law  In  the  various  states 
may  be  found  in  Mueller,  Penology  on  Ap- 
peal: Appellate  Review  of  Legal  but  Exces- 
sive Sentences,  15  Vand.  L.  Rev.  671.  688-97 
(1962). 

"■  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at  83- 
100. 

^  Studies  of  several  such  Jurisdictions  have 
been  made,  and  In  no  case  was  there  found 
to  be  an  excessively  troublesome  problem  of 
administering  numerous  frivolous  appeals. 
In  Britain,  only  8%  of  convicted  prisoners 
appeal  their  sentences.  Id.  at  29.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, procedures  for  sentence  review  have 
apparently  even  reduced  the  number  of  ap- 
peals taken  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
criminal  cases.  Id.  at  163.  See  also  Note,  Ap- 
pellate Review  of  Primary  Sentencing  Deci- 
sions: A  Connecticut  Case  Study,  69  Yale 
L.J.    1453,    1464    (1960). 

■"  See  notes  40-41  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

■*See  S.  1540.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967); 
S.  2722.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1965);  S.  823, 
88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1963);  S.  2879,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962);  S.  1692,  87th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  ( 1961 1 ;  S.  3914,  86th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1960):  H.R.  270.  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1957) ; 
S.  1480,  84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1955);  H.R. 
4932,  84lh  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1955). 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  372,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1967). 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  14, 
pp.  17986-17988. 

"  See  ABA,  supra  note  70. 

"^  Id.  at  13.  States  permitting  review  of  .sen- 
tences generally  limit  the  scope  of  review 
according  to  the  length  or  type  of  sentence, 
the  type  of  proceeding  for  determining  guilt 
or  sentence,  or  the  general  authority  of  the 
reviewing  court.  Id.  at  15-16. 

■«S.  1692,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (19611;  S. 
3914,  86th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1960);  H.R.  270, 
85th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1957);  S.  1480,  84th 
Cong.,  ist  Sess.  (1955) :  H.R.  4932.  84th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1955). 

--S.  1540.  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  13742(a) 
(1967). 

"S.  2722,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess  (1965)  (ag- 
gregate of  more  than  1  year);  3., 823,  88th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1963)  (6  years  or'more);  S. 
2879.  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1962)  (5  years  or 
more ) . 

**  About  '4  of  all  p>osslbly  appealable  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  exceed  1  year;  about 
'4  exceed  5  years.  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra 
note  4,  at  39.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
1-year  limit  would  reduce  the  average  volume 
of  sentence  appeals  to  88  annually  for  each 
circuit,  and  that  a  5-year  limit  would  further 
reduce  it  to  about  32  per  circuit.  Id.  at  29. 

>*  See  text  accompanying  notes  16-22  supra. 

"The  courts  of  appeals  should,  of  course, 
have  authority  to  review  sentences  imposed 
after  revocation  of  orders  suspending  sen- 
tence or  granting  probation,  and  after  periods 
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of  confln«in«iit  for  study  The  latea;  cnn«(r<«- 
sloD&l  bill  apeclflcally  provides  for  such  re- 
view See  3  1540.  00th  Cong  1st  S«sa  ii  37*2 
(») .  I f I   (  19«7i 

"  ABA,  fupra  note  70,  at  53  55 
"  See  autborltles  cited  note  80  rupra 
-a  1540.  OOth  Cong.  1st  Sese  19«7i,  8 
3733.  aeth  Cong  lat  SeM  i  19«5  HR  370. 
SAth  Cong.  Ist  3em  il957i.  3  1480  S4th 
Oong  .  1st  8«aa  1955 1.  HR  4033  Mlh 
Cong  ,  1st  S«M   I  1956  I 

"9   3733.  a9tb  Cong  .  IsC  Sees    >10«6i     H  R 
370.  86tta  Cong  .  1st  S«m    '  19S7i  .  S    1480   84th 
Cong  .  1st  S«M    (  1955  i  .  H  R   4933   84th  Con< 
Ist  Seaa    i  1955 > 

•3     1540.   90th    Cong.    1st    Seas     13743(0 
(19«7i 

"See  Patton   v    North  Carolla*.  381   F    3d 
63«    1 4th    Cnr     I9«7i.    cf    Marano    v     United 
3Ute«.  374  P    3d  S«3   i  Ut  Clr    19«7i     United 
States  V    Ruasell.  360  P    Supp    365     M  O    Pa 
19M'     See  aho  80  Habv    L    Rbv    891    iI9«7i 
"  All  but  three  of  the  states  that  provide 
for  review  pwrtnlt  no  increase  of  .sentencea  bv 
the    reviewing    court     Hfanngs    on    S     27J.' 
rupra   note   4.   at   38    The    Uniform   Code   of 
Military  Justice  provides  for  mandatorv   re- 
view of  the  sentences  of  oourta-mArtlal  wirh- 
out    poaalbinty    of    Increase.    10    U3C     5  871 
M>«4  I  «Md  this  system  appears  U)  have  runc- 
tioned  -without    dlfllculty     S-f    Hearxng't    ov 
S    2722,  rupra  note  4.  <it  140    Kun.pean  'ur's- 
dlctlona  raxeiy  permr  increases  m  appeals  bv 
defendants,  and  then  only  with  'yu-eful  ^ff- 
giiards  such  as  a  requirement  of  unan;muv 
on  the  part  uf  the  reviewing  court    Id    at  8h 
After  80  years  of  experience  with  a  svstJrn    .r 
sentence    review    permitting     increases,     the 
British  Parliament  withdrew  from  Its  appel- 
late courts  the   pxjwer  to   increase  aen»en.-es 
imposed  at   trial    Crtmlna;   .Appea;   .^ct   lyij« 
j  4  2i    c   31 

*•  ABA    iupra  note  70   at  18 
"HR     270.    86th    Cong,    1st   Seas     (1967i 
S     1480,    84Lh    Cong      1st    Seaa      il955i      HR 
49J2   84th  Con^  .  1st  Sess    i  1^55  i 

""3  1540,  90th  Cong.  Ist  Seas  il967i: 
S  1693.  87th  Cong.  Ist  Seas  19611.  3  3914. 
8«th  Cong  .  3d  Seas    .  19«0i 

'•  At  the  very  least,  the  courts  of  appeai.s 
«houi*B<rt  be  required  to  ifrant  a  full  hean.-iu 
on  all  such  appeals  Ste  A  2T22.  8»th  Cong  . 
1st  Sess  19«5i  3  823  88th  Cong  ,  Ist  Se.ss 
la63i  S  2879.  87th  Cong  .  3d  Seas  i  !9e'2' 
"  The  latest  bill  In  Congress  provides  spe- 
ciaoally  that  the  court  of  appeals'  denial  of 
appeal  Is  flnal  3  1540.  Wth  Cong  ,  Ut  Sess 
5  37421 b  I    I  1967) 

'■  See  notea  36-38  supra. 

*  .ABA.  supra  note  70,  at  43 
••3     1540.   90th   Cong      Mt   desa     i  19671      S 

2723.  8»th  Cong,  lat  Sess  (1966)  SI  823. 
88th  Cong.  1st  Seas  il963/,  3  2879.  87th 
Cong  .  2d  Seas.     1962  > 

•  At  present,  the  court  reporter  Is  required 
to  transcribe  and  certify  a.i  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  imposition  jf  sentence 
In  criminal  cases.  '  28  USC  i753.bi 
I  Supp  II.  19«d-«6i  This  transcript  wouid  be 
available  to  the  courts  ^f  appeals  through 
Pk)  R  C"ai>d  P  39i  b) ,  and  also  through  pro- 
visions, m  moat  of  the  Olils,  authorizing  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  order  the  production  >: 
ail  trial  documents  See  S  1540.  90th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess  19671  s  2723.  8»th  Cong,  lat 
3eBB  1965'  S  823.  8«th  Cong.  Ut  Sess 
I  1963 1  S.  2879  87th  Cong.  2d  Ses.H.  il962». 
S.  1692.  87th  Cong,  1st  Seas.  H961).  S  3914. 
80th  Cong.  3d  S«a8    (1940). 

■^  See  S    1540,  90th  Cong     Ist  .Sess      1967 
3    2722.   8»th  Cong.    1st  Sess     il9«5..    S    833 
88th   Cong      Ist   Seas       1963'      3     2879,    87tn 
Cong.   2d   Sess       1963 1      S     169J    87th   Cong 
ist  Seaa    -  1961  i  ,  3   3914,  86th  Cong  ,  2d  Sess 
I  I960)     ABA.  supra  note  70.  at  42 

'^Compare  Sm\th  v  United  St.ites.  .'23 
P2d  750  754  1 5th  Clr  ;955i.  and  Hi-anngs 
on  S  2722.  supra  note  4,  at  117-18.  w^ltfi 
United  State*  v  EKirham,  181  P  Supp  503 
(DDC     19601      and    Barnett    St    Oronewold. 


Confldfntuxlity  of  the  Presentence  Report. 
P«D    PaoBATiON    Mar    1963    at  36 

""Two  of  the  bills  In  Congress  speclHcally 
.'equlre  the  courts  of  appeals  to  'take  such 
appropriate  measures  .is  may  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  secrecy  of  any  such  presen- 
tence reports  and  other  evaluations  "  3  833. 
88th  Cong.  1st  Sess  1963 1.  s  2879.  87th 
Cong  .  3d  Seaa      1962  > 

'•Sees  1340.  90th  Cong  ,  Ist  Seaa  (1067); 
3    3733    89th  Cong     Isl  Sess.   (1965i 

Prom  the  Vanderbllt  Law  Review,  May  1968| 
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SENTENCla      A    COMP.\«ATIVt    STt'DY 

By  Cierhard  O  W  Mueller*  and 
Pre  i>e  Pixile") 
I  The  American  criminal  statutee  do  not 
generally  eaUbllsh  criteria  '.o  be  followed  by 
the  trial  Judgea  m  sentencing,  therefore,  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  sentencee  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  law  u  largely  unavHllable  due  to  the 
almost  u>tal  exercise  of  judicial  discretion  in 
the  sentencing  process  rhe  authors  will  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  the  continental  system 
in  which  the  criminal  codes  generally  provide 
sentencing  guidelines  thus  enabling  sentence 
review  U>  be   'bta'.ned  as  a  matter  of  law  i 

I.    CMEauENl  E    or    SENTENCE    REVIEW 

Claaslcal  peiiologv  was  conceived  In  France 
in  the  eighteenth  cen'ury,   and  then  eclipsed 
all   over   Uie   world   In   ihe  nineteenth,   when 
Lombroso    conjured    up    the    picture    of    the 
born  criminal    It   was  tln.iUy  laid   to  rest  In 
the  United  States  In  the  twentieth  century. 
Its  basic  tenet  hud  t>een  simple  enough     the 
legislature  In  its  inrliute  wi.sdom  would  seek 
and    and    the    upproprlate    punishment    for 
every  crime    Tins  can   be  accomplished   If  a 
crime  Is  defined  nurrowiy  enough,  perhaps  by 
the  creation  of  subcategories  oi  tiiat  crime. 
so  as  to  encompass  .ill  potenual  perpetrators 
who    win    each    incur    'he    same    amount    of 
criminal  guilt    All   perpetrators  In   the  same 
subcategory    are    then   entitled    to    the   exact 
same  amount  of  puni.shnieni  In  expiation  ol 
their  crlmlnui   guilt    This  .system,  so  It  was 
thought.   Ideally  adjusts   Uie   punishment  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  crime  and  Its 
harm  and  the  criminal  and  his  guilt,  with- 
out going   into    undue  subtletlea  of  minute 
varlaUona  In  the  guilt  of  perpetrators  in  the 
same  subcategory    Consequently  the  codes  of 
the    eighteenth     and     nineteenth     centuries 
could    satisfy    themselves   with   defining   and 
categorizing  crimes  ;n  terms  of  the  harm  cre- 
ated and  the  specific  means  are  In  question. 
The    punishments    ui    such    a    scheme    of 
things,    being    almost    entirely    designed    to 
.serve  the  goals  of  retribution  and  deterrence 
of  all  nondescript  members  of  a  class,  could 
be    aimoet    entirely    .stereotyped     A    system 
which    does    not   admit   ,)f    variation    among 
members  of   its  various     ategorles  of  perpe- 
trators needs  little  variability  of  its  punish- 
ments.  Therefore    whether   In   an   American 
state  or  Eurf)pean  nation  In  ihe  nineteenth 
century,    nearly    .ill    first    decree    murdereni 
were    rewiirded    with    death,    and    nearly    all 
thieves    received    a   stereotyped    penitentiary 
sentence     To    the    extent    that    the    need    for 
variability  was  recognized,  such  variability — 
like    Its    historical    ancestor     the    benefit    of 
cior^     was   regarded   primarily   .4S   a   matter 
of   mercy   to   be  dispensed   by    the  .sovereign 
However,    in    nearly    all    countries    the   lesla- 
iatlve  scheme  of  crimes  .ind  punlshmenU  did 
permit   a   minimum   of   variation,   usually  In 
terms    of    alternate    punishments,    or    some- 
times   regarding    the    quantum    of    punish- 
ment    "The  duration  and  quantity    (of  fine 
and    Imprisonment:    must     says    Blackstone, 
frequently    varv    from    the    .iggravstlorw.    or 
otherwise  of  the  offence   the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  parties,  and  from  Innumerable 
other  ilrcumst<inces  •« 

In  a  system  of  relatively  stereotyped  pun- 
ishments   for   static    guilt   and    harm,    prac- 
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tlcaily  no  question  of  revlewablUty  of  sen- 
tence can  arise  as  long  aa  each  sentence  is 
within  the  narrow  legislative  frame  However, 
such    an    arrangement   could    not   survive   a 
recognition  that  the  Inflnlte  variety  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  factors,  which  exist  in 
the  personality  of  every  olTender.  and  In  the 
harm   and    guilt,    must   be   reflected   in   the 
criminal    sanction     Likewise,    the    criminal 
sanction  must  be  adjusted  to  serve  the  needs 
of  a  variety  of  aims  of  penal  policy.  While 
the   new   variants  in  the  personality  of  the 
perpetrator  and  in  the  alms  of  penal  policy 
were  first  sclentlflcally  recognized  and  stated 
In  Europe.   especiaUy  by  the  Italian  posit i- 
vlsts,   it   was   In   this  country   that  the  first 
significant      breaks     with      the     established 
stereotyped  and  static  penal  scheme  occurred 
Among  the  devices  of  the  new  penology  we 
find  the  following     ii)  the  minl-max  statute, 
which  allows  the  court  to  choose  an  appro, 
prlate    sentence    within    a    framework    of    i 
minimum  and  naaxlmum  sentence  provided 
by  the  legislature:  {2i  the  alternate  sentence 
providing  for  either  one  form  of  punishment 
or  another,  or  both:  (3)  additional  sentences, 
eg.   forfeiture  of  office,  added  to  Imprison- 
ment.   i4)    the  open-ended  sentence,  which 
allows  the  court  to  Individually  fix  either  the 
minimum  or  the  maximum  and  to  make  tlie 
other  limit  to  the  sentence  depend  on  subse- 
quent   factors:    (5i    good  conduct   and   go<xl 
time  provisions,  resulting  In  deductions  frcni 
Initial    punishment:     (6i    parole   rights   and 
duties:    (7i    probation:    and    (8)    an   Inflnire 
variety       of       commitments       to       speci.<! 
Institutions 

With  such  a  potpourri  of  penal  dispositions 
.ivallable  the  modern  Judge  needs  a  degree 
of  guidance  unlmagined  m  the  nlneteen-h 
century  Now  .i  sign:flcant  choice  has  to  'le 
made  in  everv  rase,  a  choice  which  was  gen- 
erally not  ;K>aslble  a  few  decades  ago  Therf- 
fore.  It  seems  t.h«t  a  legal  machinery  Is  needed 
to  guard  against  the  wrong  choice  How  does 
the  law  usiiallv  protect  the  defendant  agalri.«t 
a  wrong  choice  on  the  part  of  a  Judge?  It 
grants  appellate  review  But  our  system  h,Ts 
not  yet  ad.ipted  it-self  to  the  novelty.  Appel- 
late review  :s  largely  unavailable  to  question 
the  exercise  of  sentencing  discretion  While  i 
system  without  appellate  review  of  crlmln.il 
sentences  was  workable  and  lawful  In  tlie 
nineteenth  century.  It  can  be  neither  proper 
nor  lawful  at  the  present  time  It  can  be 
attributable  only  to  chance  or  Ignorance  th.it 
the  Amerlc.-in  system  which  permits  no  re- 
view of  Judicial  choice  in  sentencing,  has  not 
been  declared  unconstitutional 

Elsewhere  we  have  demonstrated  that  • 
movement  is  underfoot  to  provide  American 
convicts  with  a  machinery  for  the  review  of 
criminal  sentences  alleged  to  be  excessive 
though  lawful  Prom  the  modest  beginning  [iJ 
a  single  American  Jurisdiction  which  granttcl 
such  review  In  1868.  we  now  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  such  remedies  are  available 
in  fifteen  Jurisdictions,  albeit  on  a  very  lim- 
ited scale  '  It  does  not  take  much  courage  to 
predict  that  in  the  foreseeable  future,  ail 
American  Jurisdictions  will  adopt  sentence 
review  procedures 

II     THE    L.\CKINC  C«ITEEL*   OF  SENTENCE  REVITW 
AT     HOME 

While  the  need  for  reviewing  the  exercise 
of  Judicial  choice  In  sentencing  may  be  quite 
apparent,  what  makes  one  pause  Is  the  lack 
of  criteria  by  which  we  can  mea.sure  the  pro- 
priety of  a  given  choice  It  must  be  noted 
that  we  are  here  intereeted  primarily  in  the 
judicial  choice  There  Is  also  a  legislative 
choice,  which  is  subject  to  review  Thus,  the 
consiuutlonalily  of  a  statute  permitting  any 
prison  sentence  from  one  day  to  life  and  or 
a  fine  of  any  magnitude  for  the  crime  of 
shoplifting  may  well  be  .subject  to  some 
doubt  Indeed  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  at  first  were  conslderablv 
hesitant  to  uphold  .is  constitutional,  against 
charges  of  uncertainty  and  vagueness,  stat- 
utes    allowing     penological     variety     wiUch 
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seemed  to  permit  the  exercise  of  Judicial 
choice,  ungulded  by  fixed  legislative  criteria. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  legislatures 
Uive  not  provided  the  Judiciary  with  criteria 
to  guide  them  In  exercising  sentencing  dis- 
cretion. If  there  are  no  criteria  to  begin 
with,  how  can  It  be  charged  that  the  wrong 
criteria  liave  been  used?  Our  system  has 
muddled  along  with  vague  expressions  like 
■the  sound  exercise  of  Judicial  discretion," 
recognition  of  the  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal," "the  gravity  of  the  deed,"  "the  guilt 
of  the  perpetrator,"  and  "the  protection  of 
society,"  None  of  these  slogans  is  law.  Ap- 
pellate review,  however,  has  been  custom- 
arily available  for  Judicial  violations  of  law — 
not  slogans,  and  it  Is  arguable  that  slogans 
are  not  entitled  to  appellate  review. 

Elsewhere  we  have  endeavored  to  state  the 
real  criteria  which  have  prompted  courts  to 
play  with  the  legislative  choices  In  sentenc- 
ing and  which  we  found  to  be  conditioned  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  life,  manifested  In  the 
perpetrator  and  his  crime,  but  always  lim- 
ited by  the  scope  of  the  penal  purposes.  This 
limitation,  designed  to  protect  society  from 
initial  or  repeated  harm  through  crime,  ex- 
tends to  vindication  of  the  law,  retribution 
lor  the  wrong  committed,  penitence  of  the 
perpetrator,  neutralization  of  the  still  dan- 
cerous  actor,  deterrence  of  potential  wrong- 
doers, and  above  all.  resocializatlon  of  tbe 
offender.*  While  these  observations  may 
properly  describe  reality,  they  are  not  posi- 
tive law  There  is  a  need  for  appellate  review 
uf  criminal  sentences.  But  upon  what  cri- 
teria should  such  review  proceed  and  to  what 
end? 

To  solve  these  perplexing  problems  we  have 
turned  to  the  experiences  of  other  members 
uf  the  family  of  civilized  nations.  While 
their  experiences  are  not  likely  to  t)e  dis- 
positive of  our  problems,  they  are  likely  to 
be  helpful,  for  all  nations  are  endeavoring 
only  to  find  the  most  appropriate  method 
lJ  Insuring  the  establishment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  most  effective  sentencing  policies. 
Although  these  problems  appear  predomi- 
nantly theoretical  at  first  glance,  they  have 
the  potential  of  becoming  explosively  prac- 
tical in  the  not-too-distant  future.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  recently 
held  unconstitutional  for  vagueness  a  statute 
which  permitted  the  Jury  to  Impose  costs 
upon  an  acquitted  criminal  defendant,  with- 
out guidance  as  fo  when  costs  were  or  were 
not  to  he  imposed.^  By  dictum  the  majority 
added  that  the  distribution  of  varying 
punishments  based  solely  upon  the  repre- 
hensiblUty  of  a  convicted  offender  would  cer- 
tainly violate  the  due  process  clause.  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  concurring,  contended  that 
much  of  the  reasoning  in  the  opinion  cast 
prave  constitutional  doubt  upon  the  settled 
practice  of  many  states  to  allow  the  Jury  in 
us  ungulded  discretion  to  determine  the 
nature  and  degree  of  punishment  to  be  Im- 
jiosed"  Also,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  Judge's  use  of  his  un- 
t'ulded  discretion  In  the  sentencing  process. 
It  appears  that  In  the  near  future  sentencing 
criteria  and  the  aims  of  penal  policy  may  be- 
come matters  of  positive  law  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  appellate  review  as  questions  of 
law.  By  looking  at  the  advanced  continental 
experience,  we  may  be  able  to  delineate  the 
course  that  we  should  follow. 

in.    GENC&AI.    SCHEME    IN    CIVIL    LAW    COtTNTWKS 

As  In  our  system,  continental  code  provl- 
.cions  contain  sentencing  alternatives  and 
sentence  ranges.  Many  foreign  codes  set  some 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  sentencing  dis- 
cretions, both  in  the  penal  provisions  and  In 
special  sentencing  sections  of  the  more  gen- 
eral parts  of  the  codes.  These  sentencing 
frames  and  criteria  have  become  matters  of 
positive  law.  and.  like  all  other  matters  of 
law,   are   subject   to  apf>enate  review.  How- 
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ever,  there  are  many  code  and  statutory  pro- 
visions which  contain  no  criteria  for  guiding 
sentencing  choice;  frequently  these  are  found 
In  cases  where  a  crime  category  {e.g.,  homi- 
cide) has  been  subdivided  Into  minute  sub- 
categories which  are  descriptive  of  different 
offender  types.  Thus,  the  old,  but  stlU  sub- 
sisting German  Penal  Code  provides  In  sec- 
tion 211  that  "mtirder  shall  be  punished  by 
confinement  In  a  penitentiary  for  life."  This 
stereotype  sentence  for  all  murderers  is  un- 
derstandable only  if  it  Is  considered  that  this 
provision  also  describes  a  murderer  In  terms 
of  specific  ijersonallty  characteristics  and  that 
the  murder  provision  is  followed  by  eight 
subsequent  provisions  on  hc«nlcide  which  are 
descriptive  of  other  stereotypes,  including: 
manslaughter  (section  212);  manslaughter 
under  extenuating  circumstances  (section 
213);  mercy  klUlng  (sectloi.  216);  infanticide 
(section  217) ;  genocide  (section  220a) ;  negli- 
gent homicide  (section  222) ;  and  assault  and 
battery  with  fatal  consequences  ( section  226 ) . 
Each  of  these  variations  from  the  basic  form 
of  criminal  homicide  carries  its  own  penal 
sanction  which  differs  from  that  of  the  basic 
form.  Some  of  these  penal  sanctions  also  allow 
a  certain  amount  of  variation  {e.g.,  for  "miti- 
gating circumstances."  aa  in  section  216.2,  or 
for  "serious  cases,"  as  in  section  212.2)." 

By  far  the  most  frequent  sentencing  vari- 
ables Which  the  continental  codes  place  at 
the  disposition  of  Judges  are  In  terms  of 
minimum-maximum  sentences  and  alterna- 
tive sentences.  For  example,  under  the  Italian 
Penal  Code  the  punishment  for  mercy  killing 
is  "confinement  in  a  penitentiary  from  six  to 
fifteen  years."  •  As  regards  Imprisonment,  the 
legislature  has  sometimes  set  only  maxi- 
mum •  or  only  minimum  terms »"  for  each 
offense.  Under  statutes  with  open-ended  pro- 
visions, the  Judge  has  to  find  the  limit  for 
the  open-end  In  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
General  Part  of  his  code.  For  example,  the 
Dutch  Code  provides:  "Temporary  Imprison- 
ment may  be  Imposed  for  a  term  of  at  least 
one  day  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years 
.  .  .  ." "  Under  some  codes  the  minimum 
and  maximum  standards  may  be  extended 
In  case  of  mitigating  or  aggravating  circum- 
stances, which  may  be  of  either  a  general  or 
a  more  limited  nature."  Some  codes /statutes 
set  further  standards  for  judges  by  establish- 
ing what  might  be  termed  "Judicial  arithme- 
tics." "  For  example  the  Spanish  Penal  Code 
presents  a  veritable  "price  list"  of  criminal 
wrongs  by  giving  consideration  to  a  multi- 
tude of  aggravating  and  mitigating  circum- 
stances, which  is,  in  effect,  a  catalogue  of 
human  emotions  (see  Appendix  A.). 

We  do  not  regard  It  as  possible  or  desir- 
able to  emulate  the  Spanish  example.  Apart 
from  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  achieve 
completeness  In  the  list  of  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  sentencing,  the  attribution  of 
weight  measures  to  these  human  emotions 
amounts  to  an  objectlficatlon  of  applied  psy- 
chology, which  is  totally  at  odds  with  an 
individualized  system  of  criminal  justice,  ad- 
ministered by  relatively  sophisticated  Judges 
and  correctional  officers,  rather  than  autom- 
atons. 

rv.    GinDELINES    FOB    AND    EVIDENCE   Of   JUDICIAL 
DISCRETION 

Within  the  legal  framework  described  and 
with  variations  to  be  noted,  sentencing  in 
civil  law  countries  has  remained  a  matter  of 
some  Judicial  discretion.  The  legislature, 
however,  may  provide  guidelines.  Many  crim- 
inal codes  (e.g.,  the  Brazilian,  Bulgarian, 
Danish,  Greek,  Swedish,  Swiss  and  Yugoslav 
Codes  and  the  German  Draft  Penal  Code) 
tell  the  Judge  what  factors  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  imposing  sentence.  Differ- 
ent legislatures  have  shown  a  fair  amount  of 
agreement  on  this  subject.  Factors  frequent- 
ly mentioned  are:  the  dangerousness  of  the 
offense  and  its  harmful  consequences;  the 
motives  of  the  offender;  the  Intensity  of  his 
criminal  intent  or  criminal  negligence;  his 
previous  criminal  record;   his  personal   and 


economic  conditions;   and  his  behavior  dur- 
ing and  after  the  act  (see  Appendix  B) . 

From  the  nature  of  the  different  factors 
to  be  taken  Into  account  In  sentencing,  it  is 
apparent  that  punishment  is  not  meant  to 
serve  one  goal  exclusively.  Rather,  multiple 
goals — such  as  retribution,  deterrence  (both 
general  and  specific  prevention  i .  and  rehabil- 
itation— seem  to  have  their  place  Some  legis- 
latures seem  to  express  a  preference  for  one 
of  these  goals,  while  others  allow  the  Judge 
to  determine  which  goal  should  be  primarily 
considered  In  a  si>eciflc  case.  The  latter  Is 
the  p>06ltlon  of  those  codes  which  contain 
specific  provisions  on  the  goals  of  punish- 
ment (e.g.,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovak Codes)  {see  Appendix  C).  These  lists 
of  goals  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  compiled 
by  American  criminologists  and  are  com- 
parable to  the  American  Model  Penal  Code 
provisions  In  p>olnt.'*  All  such  lists  are  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  that  they  remain  codi- 
fied social  science  and  phlloeophy  and  are 
scarcely  subject  to  empirical  validation  as 
to  their  effectiveness.  Nevertheless,  the  codi- 
fication of  correctional  policy  may  be  a  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  effective  Judicial  ad- 
ministration of  the  ultimate  preventive  goal 
ot  all  penal  law.'^ 

All  correctional  policy  exhortations  in 
penal  codes  are  bound  to  remain  ineffectual 
until  there  Is  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  exhortations  have  influenced  Judicial 
choice  In  sentencing  Consequently,  In  most 
European  countries  trial  Judges  are  obligated 
to  write  detailed  opinions  Justifying  their 
sentences  in  terms  of  the  codified  correctional 
policy.'*  A  judge  who  falls  to  give  evidence 
that  he  abided  by  the  codified  standards  :s 
likely  to  have  his  sentences  set  aside  on  mo- 
tion of  either  party.-'  The  Italian  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  expressly  that  It  will  not 
accept  standardized  or  cliche  formulas  adher- 
ing only  formally  to  the  codified  stand.ird   ' 

V.    APPELLATE    REVIEW    OF    SENTENCES 

Most  continental  countries  do  no  distin- 
guish between  appellate  review  of  convlctlcii.' 
and  sentences.  They  do.  however,  distineu:?h 
between  appellate  review  on  matters  of  fact. 
and  law  and  on  matters  of  law  only.  The  for- 
mer Is  primarily  meant  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  correction  of  errors  of  the  trial  court; 
while  the  latter  primarily  assures  the  t.ini- 
form  Interpretation  of  the  law.  Generallv. 
apjieal  solely  on  matters  of  law  is  available 
only  if  all  other  appellate  rights  have  'oern 
exhausted.  An  appeal  concerning  matt<rs  f 
fact  and  law  may  result  In  a  review  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Eurc- 
pean  codes,  unlike  American  statutes,  pre- 
scribe sentencing  rules  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  the  trial  Judge  Also.  In  .^onic- 
countrles.  the  appellate  courts  Interpret 
"law"  broadly  and.  consequently,  have  an  ex- 
tensive power  of  review. 

In  some  countries,  the  system  of  appeal 
differs  from  that  Just  described.  Norweeiai: 
law  provides  that  a  so-called  "appeal  prope:  ' 
may  be  directed  against  a  sentence  lor  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  the  punishmei.t 
is  not  appropriate  because  It  is  too  seveie  vr 
too  lenient."  This  Indicates  that  such  appeals 
may  be  brought  by  either  prosecution  or  de- 
fense; '-'»  however,  it  Is  not  likely  that  a  de- 
fendant will  appeal  a  sentence  he  considers 
too  lenient.  The  prosecutor,  who  is  legally 
obligated  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly  ap- 
plied, may  appeal  a  sentence  which  is  too 
severe,  as  well  as  one  he  considers  too  lenient 
So  as  not  to  discourage  sentence  appeal  by 
convicts,  many  codes  provide  that  "the  Judg- 
ment may  not  be  amended  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  defendant,  Insofar  as  kind  .ind 
amount  of  punishment  are  concerned,  if  the 
appeal  was  initiated  by  the  defendant 
alone."  ^  This  doctrine,  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  prohibition  of  reformatio  in  pejus.  h,-.s 
no  applicability  when  the  sentence  ;s  ap- 
pealed by  the  prosecution  for  being  too  leni- 
ent. In  that  case,  the  appellate  tribunal  could 
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elthar  increMe  or  decre»«e  the  punishment 
ThU  U  tdao  tru«  where  both  defendant  and 
prosecutor  have  appealed  the  sentence  a« 
long  aj  the  sentence  increase  la  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  defendants  appeal  In  the  Veth- 
erlands  the  punishment  may  be  Increased 
even  if  only  the  defendant  has  appealed,  pro- 
Tided  that  all  judges  of  the  appellate  -curt 
concur"  Finally  there  Is  some  doiibt  in 
Europe,  as  there  U  In  this  country  ■■•  as  t  i 
what  In  fact  constitutes  an  increase  of  pun- 
ishment I  ( <•  .  an  amendment  of  the  sentence 
prejudicial  to  the  defendant  i  Thus,  while 
both  the  German  and  Dutch  courts  hold  * 
longer  suspended  sentence  to  be  heavier  than 
a  shorter  nonauspended  sentence*  it  can 
be  doubted  that  the  defendant.^  agree 
VT    PKKMisaiBn.iTT    ^N0   acorx   or    acpeal    on 

r*CT    AND    LAW 

Mo«t  European  nations  permit,  as  of  right, 
an  appeal  on  fact  and  law   In  Prance  and  the 
Netherlands,  an  appeal  lies  from  practically 
all  criminal  Judgments,  except  thc»e  involv- 
ing very  small  penaltlee  "  However   In  Prance 
no  such  appeal  is  poaslble  from  the  Judgment 
of  a  Jury  court  "  since  there,  as  formerly  In 
England."   the   Judgment   of   the   Jurv-   is   re- 
garded as  unimpeachable    Also    in  Prance  no 
fact-and-law    appeal    is    poMible    from     the 
JudgmeftU   of  a   number   of   special   courts  " 
lathe  >Wtherlands  and  some  other  cnuntrles. 
a  defendant  nvay  not  appeal   a  Judgment  of 
acquittal    rendered     'for    lack    of    evidence." 
deaplte  the  fact  that  such  a  Judgment  leaves 
him  under  a  shadow  of  suspicion    which  he 
may  wish  to  have  removed  by  the  more  fa- 
vorable   Judgment    of    acquittal    because    of 
•innocence  '•  ■  In  Germany    the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  types  of  acquittal  llee 
In   the  availability  of  compensation   for  de- 
tention suffered   pending  trial   for  those  ac- 
quitted because  of  "innocence  "  »  The  Oer- 
man   Code   of  Criminal   Procedure,   which    is 
generally  regarded  as  providing  the  most  lim- 
ited appeal  on  fact  and  law  ^Be'u'ung'    oniv 
allows    such    appeal    against    Judgments    of 
some  of  the  least  significant  criminal  courts. 
This  results  in  allowing  a  defendant  tried  in 
a  minor  court  for  a  minor  offense  to  have  a 
fact-and-law  appeal  ar.d  a  pure-law  appeal 
while  a  defendant  tried  In  a  major  -n^irt  for 
a  major  offense  is  limited  to  an  appeal  of  law 
only"   This  is   regarded   as  one  of  the  moat 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  German  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  " 

Where  partial  appeals    i  t-    those  res'ricted 
to  a  single  Issue  i    axe  permissible,  the  ludg- 
ment   unlike   that  of  the   general   appeal    is 
subject  to  review  only  Insofar  as  It  has  been 
attacked  ■  Ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable  for 
a  defendant  to  lodge  a  partlaj  appeal,  .ilnce 
this  mar  be  held  to  bar  the  appellate  court 
from  amending  the  Judgment  In  'he  defend- 
ant's favor  with  respect  to  matters  not  called 
to  Its  attention    Thus    the  German  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  where  a  convict  appeaJs 
solely   on    the   ground    that    his   sentence   is 
excessive    the   court   has    no   Jurisdiction    to 
reverse   and   enter   a   Judgment   of   acquittal 
for   lack   of   criminal    responsibility  •«   Where 
the  defendant  chooeee  to  appeal  the  sentence 
only.   It   has   been   held   that   an   appeal   may 
not   be   limited   to   the  type  of  punishment, 
and  therefore,  type  and  d-oratlon  of  punish- 
ment are  also  regarded  as  being  reviewable  ■ 
Thus,  when   not  Umlted   by  a  partial  appli- 
cation,   the   reviewing   court    will   proceed   to 
a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  en'ire  case    I'   mav 
receive    new   evidence."  or   It    mav   use   only 
the  evidence  before  the  trial  court  which  has 
become    a    matter   of   record "   If   the   court 
considers    the    appeal    well-founded     it    will 
either    render   a    new   Judgment   or    remand 
the  case   for  a   new   trial     Rarely   wll!    it   re- 
mand   the    case    to    the    trial    court    whOM 
Judgment  was  attacked  "  The  German  courts 
have   held    themaelve*   competent   to   review 
such    questions   aa   whether   a   commitment 
to  an  institution  for  cure  and  care  was  jus- 
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tlfled  ■  and  whether  the  lower  court  had 
been  right  In  cancelling  the  defendant's 
driver's  license  or  In  Imposing  other  supple- 
mentary penalties  •* 

vn    psaMiasiatLmr   awd  scops  or  appbai,  on 

LAW   ONl.r 

In     practlally     all     conUnental     countries 
final  criminal  judgments  are  subject  to  ap- 
peal  on   matters  of   law    However    there  are 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  acquittals  rendered 
by  Prench  jury  couru  "  and  Judgmenu  ren- 
dered   which   acquit    for   lack   of   evidence  or 
are  appealable  by  another  remedy  of  which 
the  defendant   has   not   availed    himself "  It 
the   appellate   court   finds   that   the   law  ap- 
peal !.«  well-founded    it  may  reverse  the  Judg- 
ment attacked    or  It  may  decide  the  matter 
Itself.  If  It  can  do  so  without  a  further  in- 
quiry into  the  facu  -  Generally,  however.  It 
will  remand  the  matter  to  a  trial  court  other 
than   the  one  which  rendered  the  judgment 
attacked  ••  In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
the  court  to  which   the  case  Is  remanded  Is 
bound    to    respect    the    higher    court's    deci- 
sion -  In  an  appeal  solely  ,,n  law.  the  scope 
of  Inquiry  is  much  narrower  than  In  an  ap- 
peal  on   fact  and   law  -  The  court  U  bound 
to  the  facu  as  stated  in  the  judgment  below 
and  the  review  is  limited  to  polnu  listed  in 
the  peUUon  for  review  "  As  stated  previously 
appeal  on  law  only  Includes  sentences  which 
under  American  law  would  iu)t  be  reviewable 
In  Switzerland   and   Austria   the  appellate 
courts    hold    themselves    Incompetent   to   re- 
lew    the    determiisallon    of    punishment,    as 
long  as  the  Judge  has  exercUed  his  dlscreUon 
within   the   legal   framework,   but  In  case  of 
clear  arbltrarlneas.   ,i  sentence  might  be  re- 
versed -    Thus,    these    two    alpine    countries 
follow    the   same   procedure   <ts   the   .Supreme 
Court   of    Pennsylvania-   According   to   Ger- 
nxan  thwiry.  the  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge 
U  nut  subject  to  review  in  an  appeal  on  mat- 
ters of  law-  But  a  Judgment  and  sentence 
are  .subject  lu  such  a  review  if  the  standards 
of  law  have  not  been  properly  applied  by  the 
Judge   The  following  >ire  examples  of  success- 
ful  reviews  of   legally   "Improper"  sentences 
which  nevertheless  had  been  within  the  stat- 
utory  framework     the   trial   Judge  had   only 
t.iken  Into  account  deterrence  without  conl 
.Hlderlng  the  retributive  gxillt  of  the  offend- 
er, "  the  punishment  imp-wed  though  within 
the   legal   framework   was   not  proportionate 
to  the  guilt  of  the  offender  and.  in  that  sense 
was  excessive.  «  the  trial  court  had  not  con- 
sidered all  aspects  of  the  offense  and  the  of- 
fender  by   taking   into   account  all  essential 
i?oa;s     .f    punishment     -■    .md    the    maximum 
penalty  had   been  imposed,  although  It  was 
obvious'  that  the  punishment  should  have 
been  closer  to  the  minimum  »* 

In    Norw.iy.    tlie    Supreme    Court    has    full 
authority  to  reverse  sentences  when  the  pun- 
ishment Is  too  lenient  .)r  t.xj  se'.ere    that  Is 
excessive    in    either    direction.    Nevertheless 
the    Norwegian    judge    is   given    a    wide   dis- 
cretion   In    sentencing   '   Extracu    from   the 
Norwegian    Supreme    Court    decisions    show 
that   the  Court  does   not   limit   Itself   to  re- 
viewing sentences  which  are  truly  outrageous, 
out    in    fact    dcjes    .s<;metlmes    substitute    Its 
own   discretion   for  that   of  the   trial   judge 
■iee  Appendix  D)     The  .Supreme  Court  con- 
siders   the   particulars   of   each   offender  and 
offense  and  decides  what  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal  objective   of   punishment   In    that   par- 
ticular case    If  there   Is   a   rensonable   possi- 
bility of  rehabilitation,  the  Court  tends  to  let 
this    consideration    prevail    over    reasons    of 
general  prevention    The  Norwegian  Judges,  as 
those   of   all    other   naUona   which    have   not 
catalogued  the  objectives  of  punishment,  are 
ultimately  driven  to  finding  the  right  criteria 
in    their    own    Internalized    notions    of    the 
proper  objectives  of  criminal  justice. 

VIII.    CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  of  continental  schemes  if  ap- 
pellate review  of  legal  but  excessive  sentences 
has  the  reassuring  effect  of  Informing  us 
that  we  do  not  stand  alone  with  our  prob- 


lems The  benefit  of  comparative  study  ex- 
tends beyond  theoretical  reassurance;  it  re- 
veals that  continental  law,  more  readily  than 
ours,  regards  a  proper  criminal  sentence 
within  the  legislative  framework  to  be  a  mat- 
ter  of  law,  and  therefore  reviewable.  The  dif- 
ference between  review  of  an  ordinary  error 
of  law  and  an  error  In  legal  sentence  Is  one 
of  standards  for  determining  the  error  While 
our  legislatures  have  rarely  seen  Ht  to  pro- 
vide the  judiciary  with  legal  criteria  for  the 
imposition  of  legally  proper  sentences,  manv 
European  legislatures  have  provided  their 
judges  with  such  criteria.  These  criteria  are 
of  two  kinds  il)  the  recognized  alms  of 
penal -correctional  policy;  and  (2)  the  proper 
criteria  by  which  the  perpetrator  and  his 
deed   should    be   evaluated. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  any  foreign 
code  has  provided  a  truly  acceptable  list  of 
penal-correctional  alma.  Nevertheless  even 
a  hodgepodge  of  stated  alms,  as  that  con- 
tained In  the  Model  Penal  Code  of  the  Amerl- 
can  Law  Institute,  can  usefully  serve  as  a 
convenient  guide,  the  total  disregard  of  which 
would  be  considered  Illegal.  In  any  event  in 
accordance  with  continental  experience  a 
statement  of  penal -correctional  alms  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  necessary  step  toward  develop- 
ing a  sound  sentencing  and  sentence  review 
system.  We  are  totally  unimpressed  by  the 
efforts  of  some  nations  in  cauiogulng  the 
enormous  range  of  human  emotions  and 
character  This  approach,  designed  to  pros 
vide  a  legal  (and  thus  reviewable)  frama.' 
work  in  which  the  trial  court  may  evaluate 
the  crime  and  the  perpetrator  In  Imposing 
sentence,  views  man.  Including  both  the 
judge  and  the  Judged,  as  a  mechanical 
monster 

II  the  European  experience  teaches  us  any- 
thing. It  Is  that  an  Imaginative,  free-thlnk- 
Ing  judge,  properly  guided  by  the  codified 
basic  penal-eorrectlonal  objectives,  must  be 
trusted  to  rtnd  the  right  sentence.  Since  the 
sentence  Is  then  a  matter  of  law.  it  is  subject 
to  review  and  revision  by  an  appellate  court 
Which  has  Its  own  criteria  and  approach 
for  interpreting  the  legal  goals  of  punish- 
ment and  correction.  These  appellate  court 
interpretations  make  precedent  and  build 
tradition.  Several  European  judges  have  as- 
sured us  in  personal  oonversation  that  no 
one  factor  is  as  strong  a  sentence  review 
criterion  as  the  custom  of  the  court 

,v,Er'^r*  ^'^  custom  have  been  developed 
through  appellate  decisions  In  several  Euro- 
pean countries  (Norway  and  Germany  have 
been   cited   as   leading  examples).    While  we 

pnu!t,^"*i!*°""'^'  "^  "  '^"'I'^K  example  of  :tn 
enlightened  practice,  Norway  also  acquaints 
us  with  an  all-to-liberal  law  of  sentence  re- 
view. We  wonder  whether  an  appellate  court's 
view  of  .i  sentence  is  truly  more  expert  than 
that  of  .i  trial  Judge  It  strikes  us  that  the 
proper  limitation  for  sentence  review  mav 
have  been  stated  by  the  English  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal : 

"In  the  first  place,  this  Court  does  not  alter 
:*  sentence  which  is  the  subject  of  an  appeal 
merely  because  the  members  of  the  Court 
might  have  passed  a  different  sentence  The 
trial  judge  has  seen  the  prisoner  and  heard 
his  history  and  any  witness  to  character  he 
may  have  chosen  to  call.  It  Is  only  when  a 
sentence  appears  to  err  In  principle  that  the 
Court  will  alter  It.  If  a  sentence  is  excessive 
or  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  satisfy 
this  Court  that  when  It  was  passed  there  was 
a  failure  to  apply  the  right  principles,  then 
this  Court  will  intervene."" 

It  Is  doubtful  Whether  the  appellate  court 
should  be  empowered  to  increase  the  sen- 
tence. In  Europe,  an  Increased  sentence 
usually  prevails  only  on  an  appeal  by  the 
prosecutor,  a  procedure  which  is  not  avall- 
iible  In  the  United  States.  In  England,  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  has  such  power,  but 
It  has  recently  been  proposed  that  this  power, 
which  was  rarely  used,  be  abolished.  In  1963, 
out  of   1976  applications  for  leave  to  appeal 
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received  by  the  English  Court,  th«  sentence 
was  reduced  in  one  hundred  forty-flve, 
quashed  In  thirteen  and  increased  in  only  six 
cases.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  Is  felt  that 
an  Increase  in  sentence  on  appeal  la  basically 
unlalr.  Nor  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
existence  of  the  power  to  increase  a  sentence 
on  appeal  serves  as  a  substantial  barrier  to 
frivolous  appeals."  If.  per  chance,  there  are 
policy  reasons — which  we  cannot  detect — 
favoring  the  existence  of  the  power  to  in- 
crease sentences  on  appeal,  we  would  urge 
that  the  Dutch  practice,  requiring  unanimity 
of  all  judges  of  the  appellate  court,  be 
followed. 
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The  German  Penal  Cook  (Vol.  4,  American 
Series  of  Foreign  Penal  Codes,  1961) . 

»  Italian  Criminal  Code  ( hereinafter  It. 
C.Pen.)  art.  579  (1930). 

•  E.g..  In  the  Netherlands. 
">  E.g  .  It.  C.  PEN.  art.  676. 
"Dutch  Penal  Code  art.  10  (1881). 
■"Compare,  e.g.,  DtrrcH  Penal  Code  art.  44 

with  art.  288;  see  also  note  8  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

"See  Schmidt,  Die  Strafzitmiissung  in 
Rechtsvercleichendeb  Daestellung  124 
(1961). 

"Model  Penal  Code  I  1.02  (Official  Draft 
1966). 

'■  See  Mueller,  Punishment,  Corrections  and 
the  Law,  supra  note  4,  at  86. 

'"  See.  e.g..  DtrrcH  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cEDtniE  (hereinafter  WvSv)  art.  359;  French 
Code  of  Criminal  Pbocedttre  (hereinafter 
Fr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.)  arts.  485,  543;  German  Code 
op  Criminal  Procedure  (hereinafter  StOB) 
art.  267. 

•'  See.  e.g..  WvSv  art.  369;  Italian  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  (hereinafter  It.  D.  C. 
Pro.  Pen.)  art.  574. 

"Court  of  Cassation,  Jan.  30,  1935  (La 
glustlzla  penale  1935,  310) . 

"  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Justice,  Admin- 
istration OF  J^TSTicE  IN  Norway  80  (1957) . 

■"Compare  PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  497,  with 
WvSv  art.  404.  and  StQB  1^  296. 

"  StOB  I:  331;  StOB  art.  368;  PR.  C.  Pro. 
Pen.  art.  515;  WvSv  art.  424. 

=  WvSv  art.  424. 

»  See  State  v.  Fisher.  126  W.  Va.  117,  27  S.E. 
2d  581  (1943). 

»« Oberlandesgerlcht  (hereinafter  OI/3) 
Oldenburg  ( Monatschrlf  t  fUr  Deutsches 
Recht  55,  436) ;  Hoge  Raad  (hereinafter  HJl.) 
December  18,  1933  (Nederlandae  Jurlspru- 
dentle  1934, 298) . 


*Pr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  546;  Dutch  Law  on 
CoTTRT  Organization  (hereinafter  Wet  R.  O.) 
44. 

»  PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  370.  But  cases 
brought  before  the  Jury  Court  have  been 
evaluated  in  the  pre-trial  stage  by  two  ju- 
dicial authorities,  the  Investigating  magis- 
trate and  the  Chamber  of  Indictments. 

"  In  England,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Criminal  Appeal  Act  In  1907,  there  was 
no  appeal  as  of  right  from  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  In  a  criminal  trial.  Only  in  very  few 
cases  did  the  trial  judge  decide  to  reserve  a 
point  of  law  for  consideration  by  the  Court 
for  Cro'wn  Cases  Reserved  which  could  quash 
the  conviction.  Under  the  1907  Act  (t3),  a 
person  convicted  on  indictment  may  appeal 
against  conviction  as  of  right  If  a  question 
of  law,  alone  is  Involved.  If  bis  appeal  is 
based  on  a  question  of  fact  or  mixed  law 
and  fact,  he  may  appeal  only  after  hav- 
ing obtained  the  leave  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  or  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case. 
Appeal  against  sentences  Is  permissible  only 
on  leave  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Compare: 
Interdepartmental  Comm.  on  the  Court  of 
Criu.  App.,  Report.  Cmd.,  No.  2755,  at  3,  6 
(1965). 

»  Court  of  State  Security,  Military  Courts, 

etc.    See   ST*FANI-LEVASSEUR,    PRFCtDURE    PtN- 

ALS  18  (1964). 

"WvSv  art.  404;  StGB  §  267.V  distinguishes 
between  the  two  Iclnds  of  acquittals,  but  the 
distinction  has  no  bearing  on  the  permissi- 
bility of  appeal.  (See  StGB  5  313) . 

M  See  German  Law  Concerning  Compensa- 
tion for  Innocently  Suffered  Preliminary  De- 
tention of  July  4,  1904. 

"StOB  H  312-13. 

»  See  HiRSCHBERG,  Das  Amerikanische  und 
Deutsche  Strafverfahren  33   (1963). 

mFr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  509;  StGB  *•  327. 

"  Relchsgericht  (hereinafter  RG) 

(Deutsche  Rechtszeitung  22   (1930). 

»RG  (Jurlstlsche  Rundschau  1927  nr.  667) . 

*Pr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  513;  WvSv  art.  414; 
StOB  H  323. 

"  Pr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  513;  WvSv  art.  422; 
StGB  1!  325. 

"PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  514-20;  WvSv  art. 
423;  StGB  H  328. 

«»  Compare  T  42b  German  Penal  Code. 

"  Court  Freiburg  ( Deutsche  Rechtszeitung 
140  (1941)). 

"  Fr.  C.  Pro  Pen.  art.  572. 

"Wet  R.O.  96;  W\'Sv  art.  430.  The  rule  Is 
otherwise  In  Germany,  where  a  defendant 
may  waive  his  Initial  right  to  appeal  on  fact- 
and-law  and  proceed  Immediately  to  his  ap- 
peal on  law  only  (so-called  "leap  revision"). 
See  StGB  |  335. 

"  StOB  H  353-54;  PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  617: 
WvSv  art.  441.  Compare  Minkenhof,  Neder- 

LANDSE   STRAFVORDERtNG   296    (1948). 

"  PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  609  et  seq.;  WvSv  art. 
441:  StOB  I  354. 

"In  Prance  this  Is  not  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever, alter  reversal  of  a  first  decree  or  final 
judgment,  the  second  decree  or  second  final 
judgment,  rendered  In  the  same  case  between 
the  same  parties.  Is  attacked  on  the  same 
grounds  as  the  first.  It  will  be  decided  by  the 
united  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  a 
reversal  results,  the  court  to  which  the  mat- 
ter is  remsuided  is  bound  to  respect  the  deci- 
sion of  the  united  divisions,  unless  the  de- 
cree rendered  by  these  Is  different  from  that 
passed  by  the  Criminal  Division  In  the  first 
place.  Pr.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  619. 

"PR.  C.  Pro.  Pen.  art.  567;  Wet  R.O.  99; 
StGB  tl  337. 

"StGB  r  363. 

"Compare  Schmidt  supra  note  13  at  29  & 
43  (1961). 

•  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  396  Pa.  137,  151 
A.  2d  241  (1959). 

"Kern  Strafvebfahrensrecht  208  (1959). 

"RQ  76,  325;  OLO  Freiburg  (Hochstrlch- 
terliche  Entscheldungen  in  Strafsachen  2, 
112). 


"OHOST  1,  174.  Compare  State  v.  OT>ell. 
240  Iowa  1157,  39  N.W.2d  100  (1949).  But 
within  this  range  of  factors  the  trial  Judge's 
discretion  is  decisive.  See  OHOst  2.  145.  Com- 
pare State  V.  Sullivan,  241  Wis.  276,  5  N.W.2d 
798  (1942). 

■■*  OOHST  2,  94. 

"  Bundesgerlchtshof  2  StR  45.  50.  Compare 
Dalcke,  Strafrecht  und  Strafverfahren 
1365  (1955);  L6wz-Rosenberc,  Strafprozes- 
sordnung  1301  et  seq.  (1962). 

=*  Comjmre  Norwegian  Penal  Code  52-65. 

»Reglna  v.  Ball,  35  Crlm.  App.  164,  as 
quoted  by  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
THE  Cotmr  OF  Criminal  Appeal,  Report.  Cmd. 
No.  2755,  at  43  (1965). 

»■  Id.  at  42-47. 

Appendix  A 

Provisions  on  Sentencing  Taken  Prom  the 

Spanish  Penal  Code 

(1870,  modified  In  1944) 

chapter  in:   mitigating  circumstances 

Article  9 
The     following     are     mitigating     circum- 
stances: 

1.  All  those  mentioned  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  when  the  requirements  needed  for 
complete  exemption  from  liability  In  each 
situation  did  not  concur. 

2.  Intoxication  which  Is  neither  habitual 
nor  self-Induced  for  purposes  of  committing 
an  offense. 

3.  Minority  below  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  criminal  harm  caused 
is  more  severe  than  the  perpetrator  Intended. 

5.  Sufficient  antecedent  provocation  or 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 

6.  When  the  act  was  committed  in  proxi- 
mate vindication  of  a  grievous  offense 
against  the  actor,  his  spouse,  his  ascendants 
or  descendants,  his  legitimate,  natural  or 
adoptive  brothers,  or  his  relatives  by  affinity 
in  the  same  degrees. 

7.  The  fact  that  the  deed  was  motivated 
by  moral,  altruistic  or  patriotic  reasons  of 
considerable  Importance. 

B.  The  fact  that  the  deed  was  committed 
under  sach  powerful  excitement  as  to  cause 
rage  or  loss  of  self-control 

9.  The  fact  that  the  perpetrator,  prior  to 
having  knowledge  of  the  institution  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  against  him.  and  moved  by 
his  own  voluntary  repentance,  proceeded  to 
make  amends  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
harm  caused,  to  offer  satisfaction  to  the 
victim,  or  to  confess  his  infraction  to  the 
authorities. 

10.  And  lastly,  any  other  circumstance  of 
like  significance  to  the  above. 

chapter  IV :    aggravating  circumstances 

Article  10 
The    following    are    aggravating    circum- 
stances. The  fact  that: 

1.  The  act  was  committed  with  perfidy. 
Perfidy  is  present  whenever  the  perpetrator 
commits  an  offense  against  persons  through 
such  means,  forms  or  kinds  of  execution 
which  directly  and  particularly  Insure  the 
success  of  the  criminal  act  without  those 
risks  to  his  own  person  which  would  result 
from  the  defensive  action  the  victim  might 
otherwise  take; 

2.  The  offense  Is  committed  for  a  price, 
reward  or  promise; 

3.  The  offense  Is  committed  by  means  of 
flood,  fire,  poison,  explosion,  destruction  of 
an  aircraft,  grounding  of  a  ship  or  other  will- 
ful damage,  derailment  of  locomotives,  or  by 
any   other  highly   destructive  means; 

4.  The  offense  is  committed  by  means  of 
printed  matter,  radio  broadcasting  or  other 
means  facilitating  publicity; 

5.  The  ordinary  harm  of  the  offense  is  will- 
fully aggravated  by  causing  additional  harm 
unnecessary  for  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense; 
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9  The  act  la  p«rp«trat*d  wlUi  known  pre- 
medltaUon 

7  Trickery  fraud  or  disguise  are  em- 
ployed. 

8  Advantage  la  ualcen  of  superior  strength 
or  through  the  use  of  means  which  weaken 
the  victim's  defenae. 

9  The  victim  s  confldeni-e  is  misused. 

10  The  perpetrator  makes  use  of  hla  ofll- 
clal  poemon, 

11  The  crime  is  commuted  during  a  Are. 
shipwreck    .r  other  calamity  or  mlafortune. 

13.  The  offenae  l«  committed  with  the  aid 
of  armed  companions  or  f>ers<jns  who  provide 
or  secure  impunity; 

13  The  act  la  committed  at  night  In  se- 
cluded locations,  or  by  a  gang,  a  gang  is 
preeent  whenever  three  or  more  armed  per- 
•ona  JolnUy  engage  in  the  commission  of  an 
Offense, 

14  The  perpetrator  is  a  general  recidivist 
A  general  recidivist  Is  one  who  at  the  Ume  of 
the  commlaslon  of  the  deed,  has  previously 
been  sentenced  for  another  oHenae  which 
carries  an  equal  or  greater  punishment,  or 
for  tw  >  or  more  oflTenses  which  carry  a  lighter 
punishment 

15  The  perpetrator  Is  a  specific  recidivist, 
A  specific  recldlvLst  Is  one  who.  at  the  time 
of  rhe  ccxnauaalon  of  the  deed,  has  already 
been  exwrrrtorlly)  sentenced  for  one  or  more 
offenses  within  the  same  Title  of  this  Code 

16  The  deed  was  committed  against  pub- 
lic authority  or  *lta  disrespect  toward  the 
dlgnitv.  age  or  sex  of  the  victim,  or  in  the 
victim  s  home,  provided  the  victim  did  not 
provoke  the  act. 

17  The  deed  was  committed  in  a  Sacred 
place 

CHAi>TXK  V  cnctTMSTANCIS  WHICH  M.\T  nTHEK 
Hn-IOATI  0«  AGGRAVATE  CUMIN AL  LIABH-ITY, 
OCPBNDINQ  .JN    fHS   FACTS 

Article    11 

The  .'act  Uiat  the  vlcUm  Is  the  perpetra- 
tors spouse  .^.scendant.  descendant  legiti- 
mate natiral  -r  adoptive  brother  >r  a  rela- 
tive by  afflnlty  'wlthln  the  lame  degress  of  re- 
lationship, may  attenuate  or  aggravate  his 
crtmlnal  liability  depending  .n  the  nature 
moUves  or  effects  of  the  offense. 
Article  61  - 

Whenever  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
law  Is  composed  of  three  degrees,  the  Courts 
shall  impose  It  according  to  the  following 
rules  depending  upon  the  concurrence  of  ag- 
gravating or  mlUgatlng   -ircumstancea 

1  It  only  one  mltigaung  circumstance  Is 
present  m  the  deed  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  law  shall  be  applied  m  its  .-nlnl- 
mum  degree 

2  If  one  aggravating  circumstance  Is  pres- 
ent, the  punishment  shall  be  applied  In  Its 
maximum  degree 

H.jwever  In  cases  where  the  maximum  de- 
gree Is  the  death  sentence  .md  only  -ine  ag- 
gravating circumstance  is  present,  the  Courts 
after  considering  the  nafore  ind  circum- 
stances of  the  felony  and  jf  -he  perpetrator 
may  refrain  from  imposing  the  death  sen- 
tence 

A  death  sentence  shall  never  be  imp-jsed 
due  to  the  aggravation  of  a  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  a  felony  unless  prescribed  !n  this 
Cixle  for  such  felonv 

3  When  both  aggravating  and  mltlgaUng 
circumstances  concur,  the  punishment  shall 
be  determined  after  reasonably  weighing 
them  in  view  of  their  relative  lm'p<3rtance 

*  In  the  absence  of  either  aggravating  or 
mitigating  circumstances,  the  Courts  shall 
apply  the  punishment  prescribed  bv  law  in 
the  degree  they  r-unalder  adequate,  m  view 
Of  the  harm  raused  by  the  deed  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  offender 

5  When  two  or  more,  or  when  one  highly 
miugatmg  circumstance  alone,  concur  In  the 
absence  of  aggravaUng  ones,  the  Courts  may 
impose  a  punishment  one  or  two  grade*  lower 


than  the  one  prescribed  by  law  in  whatever 
degree  they  consider  reasonable  In  view  of 
the  number  and  lmp<jrtance  of  such  mitigat- 
ing circumstances. 

6  Regardless  of  the  number  and  Impor- 
t*iice  of  aggravating  circumstances.  Courts 
sball  not  impose  a  punishment  higher  than 
the  one  prescribed  by  law  in  lu  maximum 
'*•*''**•  imless  the  aggravating  circumstance 
described  in  number  15,  Article  10  la  present, 
m  which  case  a  punishment  one  or  two  grad« 
higher  shall  be  imposetf.  starting  with  the 
second  conviction  lor  the  same  offense  to 
the  extent  Ihey  consider  reasonable 

7  Within  the  limits  of  each  degree  the 
Courts  in  determining  punishment  shall 
consider  the  number  and  importance  of  ag- 
gravating or  imtlgutlng  clrcumstinces  and 
the  greater  or  less  narm  pnxluced  by  the 
offense 

.4rrtcie  62 
If  the  punishment  pre6<Tlbed  bv  law  does 
not  conaut  of  three  degrees  the  Courts  shall 
apply  the  rules  .■iet  forth  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  shall  dUlde  the  term  of  each 
punishment  m  three  equal  parts,  each  con- 
stituting a  degree. 

Article  63 
Courts  may  Impose  fines  as  widely  as  al- 
lowed by  law.  determining  the  .uiiounl  nut 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating L-lnuxTLStanres  present  m  the  deed  but 
especially  on  the  basis  uf  the  flnanclal  btalus 
or  capabilities  of  the  perpetrator 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Appe.ndix   B 

EXAMPltS   or    LiENERAL    UlIDELINES    f<)K 

Sentencing 
1     Provisions    which    express    a    preference 
for  several   theories  of  punishment     Sertioi; 
81    Danish  Criminal  Cdoe 

In  determining  tlie  penalty,  account  shall 
be  taken,  not  only  of  the  gravity  and  dan- 
ger-.usness  nf  the  offense,  but  aLso  ,.f  the 
previous  record  of  the  offender,  of  his  age 
and  of  his  general  .onduci  fiefore  and  after 
the  deed.  ..f  the  persistence  of  his  criminal 
tendencies  and  of  the  motives  underlvlnit 
the  fict  ■ 

Article  79.  Greek  Penal  Code:  • 

•  jrOICIAL     CALCULATION     OF    THE     Pt'NISHMENr 

"I  In  the  calculation  of  the  punishment 
within  the  defined  llmiu  of  the  sUtute,  the 
court  shall  consider  on  the  one  hand,  the 
quality  ..f  the  act  committed,  and.  on  the 
'ther  hand,  the  personality  of  the  offender 
"2  In  order  '-o  determine  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  the  court  shall  consider  at  the 
damage  resulting  ir..m  the  , Sense,  or  the 
threatened  danger,  ibi  the  nature  the  kind 
aJid  the  purpose  of  the  offense,  as  well  as 
all  factors  accompanying  its  preparation  or 
commission,  circumstances  of  time,  place 
means  and  manner,  ci  the  Intensity  of  the 
intention,  ..r  the  grade  of  the  negligence  "f 
the  perpetrauir 

3  In  the  evaluation  of  the  personality  of 
the  offender  the  .court  weighs  particularly 
the  degree  .f  the  criminal  propensity  of  the 
perpetrator  as  evidenced  by  the  act,  and  for 
a  more  precise  detemilnaUon  'hereof  lai 
the  reaa.ns  which  prompted  him  Kj  -onunit 
the  ..ffense.  the  ongin  and  the  purpose  which 
he  sought,  -bi  his  character,  and  the  grade 
uf  his  development,  m- ,  the  Individual  .uid 
social  circumstances  and  his  prior  life  idi 
his  conduct  during  and  after  the  act  espe- 
cially his  remorse  and  his  willingness  to  com- 
pensate for  the  harm  he  has  Inflicted 

4  The  Judgment  shall  state  the  reasons 
explaining  the  decl.^ion  of  the  oourt  for  the 
ImpKjsltlon  of  the  sentence 

•Articles   \i2    U.i  Italian  Penal  Cooes 

DI^RETIONARY     POWERS    OF    THE     JITDCE     IN 
IMPOSING     THE     PI-NISHMENT        lIMfTS 

Within  the  limits  established  by  law  the 
Judge  shall  apply  the  punishment  In  his 
discretion  he  must  sUte  the  pounds  which 
Justify  the  use  .jf  such  discretionary  power. 


In  increasing  or  reducing  the  punish- 
ment, the  limits  established  for  each  kind  uf 
punishment  may  not  be  exceeded,  except  in 
the  cases  expressly  established  by  the  law  • 

GRAVITY     or    THE    CHIME:     VALUATION    FOR    THE 
PfRPOSES      OP      PVNISHMENT 

In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  powers 
specified  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  Judge 
must  take  Into  account  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  as  inferred  from: 

111  The  nature,  character,  means,  object 
time,  place  and  any  other  circumstances  uf 
the  act. 

'2)  The  gravity  of  the  harm  or  the  danger 
caused  to  the  person  Injured  by  the  crime 

1 3)  The  intensity  of  criminal  intent  <v 
the  degree  ■  f  culpable  negligence 

The  Judge  must  also  take  Into  account 
the  perpetrators  propensity  for  delinquency 
as  inferred  from 

(li  The  motUes  to  commit  delinquency 
and   the  character  of  the  offender 

"(2)  The  criminal  and  judicial  precedents 
iiid.  in  general,  the  c(  nduct  and  life  of  the 
offender  prior  to  the  crime 

"1 3)  The  conduct  contemporary  with  or 
sutMequent  to  the  crime 

i4i  The  individual,  domestic  and  social 
conditions  of  life  of  the  offender." 
Article  54.  Polish  Penal  Code:  • 
The  court  shall  impose  penalty  according 
to  Its  discretion  haMng  regard  prlmarllv  lor 
the  motUes  and  the  manner  of  acting  of  the 
offender,  and  his  relation  to  the  person  in- 
jured, to  the  degree  of  mental  development 
and  the  charicter  of  the  offender,  to  his  p  ist 
life,  and  to  his  behavior  after  committing 
the  offense   ' 

Article  37.  USSR  Criminal  Code    • 
•general  principles  for  assignment  of 

punishment 
■The  court  shall  assign  punishment  within 
the  limits  esuiblished  bv  the  articles  of  the 
special  P.irt  .,f  the  present  Code  which  pro- 
vide for  responsibility  for  a  committed  crime 
in  strict   accordance   with   the  provisions  of 
the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Criminal  Leg- 
islation  of   the   USSR   and    Union   Republics 
and  of  the  General  Part  of  the  present  Code 
At    the    time    ^>i    assigning    punishment   the 
court,  guided  by  socialist  legal  consciousness 
sh.iU    take   into   consideration    the   character 
and  degree  of  social  danger  of  the  committed 
crime,   the  personalltv  of  the  gulltv  person 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  which  miUgate 
or  aggravate  responsibility," 

.Article  m.  YtcosLAV  Criminal  Code  « 
For  a  particular  criminal  offence  the  Court 
shall  fix  the  degree  of  punishment  within 
the  limits  provided  by  law  for  that  offence 
with  due  consideration  for  all  the  circum- 
stances innuenclng  the  punishment  to  be  .se- 
verer or  milder  (aggravating  and  extenuating 
circumstances  1 .  and  especially,  the  degree  of 
criminal  liability,  the  motives  from  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  the  Intensltv  of 
the  danger  or  wrong  to  the  protected  object, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  offence 
was  committed,  the  earlier  life,  the  personal 
circumstances  and  the  behaviour  of  the  of- 
fender after  the  commission  of  the  criminal 
offence  " 

2  Provision  which  consider  retribution  as 
the  primary  goal  of  punishment:  SecUon  60. 
CiERMAN  Draft  Penal  Code:  ' 

"(I)  The  basis  for  fixing  a  punishment 
shall  be  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator, 

'i2i  In  nxing  a  punishment  the  court 
shall  weigh  «galn.<;t  ench  other  such  cir- 
cumstances, other  than  definitional  elements, 
as  speak  for  and  against  the  perpetrator 

•  Especially  there  shall  be  considered: 

•  The  motives  and  alma  of  the  perpetrator. 
"The    state    of    mind    which    the    act    be- 
speaks and  the  exercise  of  volition  Involved. 

"The  extent  of  breach  of  duty. 
The    manner    of    perpetration    and    the 
wrongful  effects  of  the  act. 

"The  prior  life  of  the  perpetrator,  his  per- 
sonal  and   economic   circumstances,   as  well 
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as  his  conduct  after  the  act.  especially  his 
endeavor  to  make  restitution." 

Article  63.  Swiss  Criminal  CkioE:  ' 
ec.  1.  General  Rules.  ART.  83.  The  court 
out  penalties  In  accordance  with 
of  the  offender,  considering  the  mo- 
^ous  conduct  and  the  personal  slt- 
^he  convicted  person." 
3.  Provisions  which  consider  correction  {re- 
habilitation) as  the  primary  goal  of  punish- 
ment: 
Section  7,  Swidish  Penal  Code:  » 
"In    the    choice    of    sanctions,    the    court, 
with  an  eye  to  what  Is  required  to  maintain 
general  law  obedience,  shall  keep  particular- 
ly In  mind  that  the  sanction  shall  serve  to 
foster  the  sentenced  offender's  adaptation  to 
society," 

footnotes 
•Tlie   provision   refers   to  the  complicated 
schemes  and  charts  ruling  the  grades  and  de- 
grees of  punishment  which  are  contained  In 
art  68-79  of  the  Penal  Code. 

'  GnaisiNG  (transl.).  The  Danish  Criminal 
Code  49  (1958). 

=  LoLis  (transl.),  The  Greek  Pknal  Code 
(mlmeo  ed,  1963). 

'  Translated  by  the  Comparative  Criminal 
Law  Project,  per  J.  M.  Canals. 

'  LxMKiN  &  McDermott  (traiiBl.),  Th« 
Polish  Penal  Code  of  1932  (1939) , 

Berman    &    Spindler     (transl.),    Sovirr 
Criminal  Law  &  Procedure   (19S6). 

•  10  The  New  Yltcoslav  Law  (3-4)  17 
(1959). 

Ross  (transl.) ,  The  German  Draft  Penal 
Code  (1965). 

'  Friedlander  &  Goldberg  (transl.),  The 
Swiss  F^edesal  Criminal  Code,  In  supplement 
to.  30.  J.  Crim.  L  C.  &  PS.  ( 1989) . 

"  Skllin  ( transl  ) ,  The  Penal  Code  of 
Sweden  (1965). 


Appendix  C 

Examples  op  Provisions  Solely  Stating  the 

VARiors  Goals  of  Pttntshment 

Section  17.  Czzchoslovakian  Criminal 
Code:  '" 

"1.  The  goal  of  punishment  Is: 
I  a)    to  make  the  enemy  of  the  working 
people  harmless; 

"(b)  to  prevent  the  offender  from  commlt- 
tiiig  other  offenses  and  to  educate  Mm  to- 
wards respecting  the  rules  of  socialist  so- 
ciety; 

"(c)  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  oth- 
er members  of  society. 

"2.  The  execution  of  the  punishment  shall 
not  lower  human  dignity." 

Article  20.  USSR  Criminal  Code:  " 

"Purposes  of  punishment.  F>unlshment  not 
iiniy  constitutes  a  chastisement  for  a  com- 
mitted crime,  but  also  has  the  purpose  of 
correcting  and  re-educating  convicted  per- 
sons in  the  spirit  of  an  honorable  attitude 
toward  labor,  of  strict  compliance  with  the 
laws,  and  of  respect  toward  socialist  com- 
munal life;  It  also  has  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  new  crimes  both 
by  convicted  persons  and  others. 

Punishment  does  not  have  the  purpose  of 
causing  physical  suffering  or  the  lowering 
of  human  dignity." 

footnotes 

'Translated  from  Schmidt,  supra  note  13 
at  216. 

'  Bebman  &  Spindler,  supra  note  5A.  at 
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Appendix  D 
E.\tracts  FVom   Decisions  or  the   Supreme 
Court  of  Norwat   Concerning  Sentence 
Review 

(The  decisions  were  kindly  made  available 
to  the  authors  by  Prof.  Johs.  Andenaes,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nor- 
way, and  a  member  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Comparative  Criminal 
Law  Project  of  New  York  University.) 


i>«cember    18,    1951     (Norsk    Retstldende 
1166etEeq.) 

The  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  at- 
tempted homicide  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  one  year  and  six  months, 
less  154  days  already  spent  In  custody,  as 
well  as  deprivation  of  the  right  to  hold  office. 
He  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence 
was  too  severe. 
Prom  the  opinion  of  the  leading  Judge: 
"I  believe  the  appeal  should  be  granted 
"The  crime  considered  here  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jury  found  that  the  act  was  committed  un- 
der especially  mitigating  circumstances  and 
during  a  strong  reduction  of  the  level  of 
consciousness,  c,f,,  the  Penal  Code,  Section 
66.  No.  lb,  I  consider  a  punishment  of  1 
year's  imprisonment  suitable.  I  also  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  Johansen  im- 
mediately after  the  act  repented  it,  helped 
his  victim  to  bed,  "stanched"  the  bleeding, 
lay  down  beside  her  and  was  lying  crying 
when  people  arrived.  He  attempted  after- 
wards to  commit  suicide.  The  Court  has 
been  informed  that  after  hospitalization  for 
about  14  days,  the  woman  he  stabbed  was  dis- 
charged with  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  has 
suffered  no  permanent  injury.  She  has  not 
put  In  any  request  for  prosecution. 

"The  expert  witnesses  have  found  Johan- 
sen to  be  a  person  with  Inadequately  devel- 
oped mental  faculties,  but  the  Jury  has  given 
a  negative  answer  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  danger  that  he  may  again  com- 
mit an  act  as  specified  In  Section  39  point 
2  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  Court  has  been 
informed  that  after  being  released  from  cus- 
tody he  has  again  moved  into  the  said 
woman's  home  and  that  it  is  his  and  the 
woman's  Intention  to  marry  as  soon  as  the 
latter  has  obtained   her  divorce. 

"Under  these  circumstances  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Johansen  Is  an  able  work- 
man, who  works  for  the  said  woman  and 
her  children,  whose  home  he  has  taken  part 
In  rebuilding,  I  find  compelling  reasons  for 
not  sentencing  him  to  serve  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment,  I  find  special  grounds  In  the 
case  for  presuming  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  Is  not  necessary  In  order  to  keep 
Johansen  from  committing  new  offenses  .  .  ." 

Execution  of  the  sentence  was  suspended. 

September  8.  1959  (Norsk  Retstldende  799 
et  seq.) 

The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of  at- 
tempted rape  and  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  3  years  subject  to 
deduction  of  one  day  for  custody  sustained. 
He  had  appealed  from  the  Judgment  on  the 
ground  that  the  sentence  should  have  been 
suspended. 

Prom  the  opinion  of  the  leading  majority 
Judge: 

"I  have  found  the  case  extremely  doubtful, 
but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is 
Justifiable  to  apply  a  suspyended  sentence  .  .  . 
Among  the  special  reasons  to  which  I  attach 
Importance.  I  mention  that  Appellant,  who 
Is  married  and  has  two  children  under  age. 
has  according  to  our  information  lived  a 
normal  married  life,  that  he  has  no  previous 
convictions  whatsoever,  and  that  In  general 
nothing  discreditable  is  known  about  him. 
These  circumstances  support  the  assump- 
tion, which  also  seems  to  be  upheld  by  the 
medical  certificate  produced  in  the  Court: 
that  the  offense  was  committed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  that  it  was  an  act  of  emo- 
tional excitement  caused  by  excessive  alcohol 
consumption  and  committed  during  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  his  powers  of  Judgment 
and  ability  to  reason." 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  sus- 
pended for  a  trial  period  of  2  years. 

Prom  the  dissenting  opinion: 

"In  my  opinion,  considerations  of  general 
deterrence  must  weigh  heavily  in  determin- 
ing the  punishment  for  a  crime  of  this  na- 
ture. In  addition.  It  Is  only  permissible,  in 
this  case  where  the  Code's  minimum  penalty 
Is  Imprisonment  for  3  years,  to  hand  down 


a  suspended  sentence  when  special  reasons 
so  Indicate,  cf.  the  Penal  Code  Section  52. 
No.  2,  second  paragraph.  Although  Appellant 
has  no  previous  convictions,  I  cannot  find 
any  such  special  reasons  in  the  present  case. 
Appellant  Is  a  married  man  of  mature  age.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he 
showed  considerable  brutality  during  the  at- 
tempt at  rape,  and  he  did  not  abandon  his 
attempt  until  his  victim  obtained  assistance. 
True,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  will  have 
very  serious  consequences  for  his  family- 
wife  and  2  boys,  but  I  cannot  find  that  these 
detrimental  effects  are  greater  than  must 
normally  be  expected  from  the  serving  of  a 
prison  sentence  of  such  long  duration.  Nor 
do  I  find  It  decisive  that  the  punishment 
Imposed  Is  far  higher  than  that  which  I 
would  have  voted  for  under  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences. If  I  had  not  been  bound  by  the  mini- 
mum penalty  provided  by  the  Code.  In  my 
opinion,  this  should  not  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  entire  sentence  t>e  suspended. 

"Prom  the  conference  I  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  are  for  allowing  the  ap- 
peal, whereby  the  sentence  will  be  suspended. 
If  the  appeal  had  been  dismissed,  I  would 
have  recommended — as  Is  the  case  quoted  In 
Rt.  1959,  pp.  43  et  seq.— that  the  punish- 
ment Imposed  be  considerably  reduced  or  In 
part  suspended,  by  reprieve" 

March  2,  1963  (Norsk  Retstldende  231  et 
seq.) 

Defendants  had  been  convicted  of  bank 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  one  year  and  three  months,  subject 
to  deduction  of  71  days  of  sustained  cus- 
tody for  each  of  them,  as  well  as  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  the  victim. 

On  the  appeal  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  sentence  was  converted  to  impri-onment 
for  two  years  and  three  months  less  155  days 
of  sustained  custody. 

FYom  the  majority  opinion  : 

"I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  allowed  It  is  true  tn.,i  the 
prisoners  are  very  young.  However,  this  is  a 
case  of  a  carefully  premeditated  crime,  which 
has  been  planned  and  discuseed  by  the  pris- 
oners for  some  time,  and  had  be«n  carried 
out  cynically  and  in  cold  blood  according  to 
the  plan.  The  amount  robbed  was  consider- 
able, as  the  offenders  assumed  it  would  be. 
The  planning  and  execution  of  the  offence 
were  particularly  Ukely  to  attract  ..ttention 
notably  among  adventurous  young  people; 
for  that  reason  as  well  as  the  crime  nnist  be 
regarded  as  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
community.  In  these  circumstances  con- 
siderations of  general  deterrence  weigh 
heavily.  The  prisoners,  both  of  whos"  intel- 
lectual qualifications  and  social  envirnment 
should  have  given  them  every  re:.s',i.  to  be- 
have properly,  have  flagrantly  f.iiled  to  live 
up  to  expectations," 

April  6,  1963  (Norsk  Retstldende  :365  et 
seq.) 

Defendant  had  been  convicted  of  driving 
when  under  influence  of  alcohol  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  21  days  to  be  sus- 
pended subject  to  a  trial  period  of  i»c  years 
without  probation,  as  well  as  a  fine  of  Kr. 
300. — or,  if  the  fine  was  not  paid,  to  im- 
prisonment for  nine  days  The  local  Cliief  of 
Police  appealed  against  tvhe  sentence  en  the 
ground  that  it  should  not  have  been  sus- 
peojjed.  The  appeal  was  dismissed. 

^am  the  majority  opinion: 

"Further,  1  attach  importance  to  A'.s  young 
age — as  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  appeal 
he  was  19  years  and  4  months  old  at  ihe  time 
when  the  driving  took  place — although  this 
age  is  not  so  low  that  this  fart  ::loie  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  Justify  a  suspension 
of  the  sentence,  I  also  attach  importance  to 
the  fact  that  A  is  at  present  doing  h.s  mili- 
tary service  which  he  commenced  on  J  i:iuary 
10,  1963,  If  the  prison  sentence  is  made  non- 
suspended  the  effect  will  be  either  that  he 
must  leave  his  mlliuirv  services  in  order  to 
serve  his  sentence — with  the  result  that  his 
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mllltAry  ««rvlc«  would  b«  extended  afcord- 
Inxly — or  ihat  he  would  bave  U)  serve  Jil8 
•entence  after  the  military  service  haa  been 
completed  in  July.  19«4   ' 

Mav  15.  1957  (Norsk  Reutldende  541  et 
seq  I 

Defendant  had  been  convicted  of  grand  lar- 
cenies and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprlaon- 
ment  of  130  days,  subject  to  deduction  of  31 
diys  for  sustained  custody  Defendant  ap- 
pealed on  the  sfTOund  that  rhe  sentence 
should  have  been  suspended  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  to  suspjend  the  remaining 
punishment  with  a  probation  period  of  two 
years 

Prom  the  majority  opinion 
"In  considering  the  appeal.  I  have  felt  se- 
rious doubts,   especially   In   view  of   the   fact 
that  Appellant  has  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions been  guilty  of  similar  offences,  that  he 
has  a  previous  conviction  for  robbery  i  Penal 
Code  Section   267 1    and    that   the   conditions 
are  now  satisfied  for  applying  a  heavier  pun- 
ishment for  repeated  crimes  pursuant  to  the 
Penal     Code    Section     263,     first    paragraph 
Vonetheless    I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that    In    view    of    the    special    circumstances 
In  the  case    i:  u  justifiable  to  iet  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prison  sentence  be  suspended  in 
accordance  with   the  Penal  Code  Sections  S2 
et   seq     I    have   attached    impxirtance    to    the 
fact  Ihkt   the   thefts  concerned   very  modest 
values,  that  most  of  the  stolen  objects  have 
been   returned   to   their  owner  and   that   the 
offences   are   partly   of   a  casual   nature    Ap- 
pellant's previous  convtctlon.s  are  not   U)  mv 
mind   of  decisive   importance  In   view  nf   the 
comparatively  long  period  of  time-  -almost  8 
years — that  has  parsed  since  his  iast  offence 
Appellant    has    been    unemployed    for    some 
time  when  the  offences  were  committed,   he 
has   not   obtained    more   permanent   employ- 
ment and  one  may  suppose  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  by  depriving  him  of  his 
employment,    would    have   a   particularly   se- 
rious effect  on  himself    his  wife  and  unsup- 
ported children   According  to  the  Information 
in   the  case,    there   Is   reason   to   believe   that 
Appellant  has  received  a  strong  warning  and 
that    he    will    now    make    a   serious   effort   to 
mend  his  ways  and  not  again  come  Into  con- 
flict with   the  crtmmal  law    I  And  It  reason- 
able that,  under  these   nrcumstances.  he  be 
given  a  ;a*t  chance  and  I  add  that  the  Mayor 
of  his  home  town  has  recommended  this  In  a 
letter  to  the  Supreme  Court  dated  March  12 
1957    • 

ApPBfTOtX 

In  one  of  our  district  courts  a  sentence  of 
52    years   without   parole   was   Imposed  on  a 

first  offender  for  the  sale  and  p<j8sessl<>n  of 
narcoUcs  There  was  no  indication  that  this 
was  an  aggravated  case  and.  when  appealed. 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  lOth  Circuit 
agreed  that  the  sentence  was  excessive  but 
held  that  It  was  powerless  to  reduce  the  sen- 
tence imposed 

In  another  case  a  25  year  sentence  was 
Imposed  an  an  individual  for  the  theft  from 
the  mail,  forgery  and  cashing  of  a  Treasury 
check  m  the  sum  of  380  51  The  defendants 
only  prior  convictions  had  occurred  20  snd 
7  years  respectively  prior  to  the  their  .)f  the 
check  On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appt-als  ! or 
the  5th  Circuit  also  held  that  it  had  no  power 
to  reduce  a  legally  permissible  sentence. 
however  It  reversed  the  conviction  for  legal 
error 

A  12  year  term  of  impnsonment  was  Im- 
P».i6ed  on  a  bank  clerk  fur  embezzlement  of 
approximately  J70000.  much  of  which  he 
used  for  the  benefit  of  harraased  debtors  of 
the  baiik  This  defendant  w.is  not  motivated 
by  personal  ijaln  In  most  of  the  embezzle- 
ment, instead  he  manipulated  the  books  of 
the  bank  to  cover  up  the  accounts  of  delin- 
quent depositors  The  Judge  was  in  assign- 
ment from  another  district  and  imposed  the 
sentence  without  securing  even  a  presentence 
report  by  the  probation  officer. 


In  1961,  two  bank  embeezlers  were  com- 
mitted to  the  same  Federal  Institution  from 
the  s*me  district  within  the  same  week  Yet, 
sentenced  by  different  Judges,  one  received 
a  term  of  six  months,  to  be  followed  by 
eighteen  months  probation,  and  the  other 
received  a  term  of  15  years 

The  above  are  not  Isolated  examples  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1969.  the 
average  sentence  for  transportation  etc  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles  varied  from  13  5  months 
m  the  District  of  Massachusetts  to  48 
months  In  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 
and  50  5  months  In  the  District  of  Minne- 
sota Terms  for  furgery  ranged  from  an  aver- 
age of  12  months  In  the  Southern  District 
of  Georgia  to  70  3  months  In  the  District  of 
Kansas  In  fact,  the  overall  average  of  time 
lmp<ised  varied  from  24  2  months  In  the 
.Middle  District  of  North  Carolina  and  23  1 
m<:>nth8  In  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin 
to  74  7  months  In  the  Dl.strlct  of  Maryland 
and  75  3  m<.nths  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Oklahoma 


SEN.\TE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7ft— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  DESIONATE  1969  AS 
DIAMOND  JUBIIJ-:E  YEAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    MOTION   PICTURE 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  today  I. 
on  behalf  of  my.self  and  Senators 
Cranston,  Dirksen.  GoonELL.  and  Javit.s 
Intrtjduc*'  a  joint  re.solution  which  would 
de.slgnate  1969  a.s  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  of  the  .American  Motion  Picture  " 
The  motion  picture  l.s  the  only  Lndlge- 
noiLs  .American  art  form,  born  75  years 
ago  Since  tlien.  it  has  transformed  the 
iwpular  arts,  communications,  enter- 
tainment, dramatic  and  literar>-  expres- 
sion and  education  not  only  in  the 
United  Statt>s  but  throughout  the  world. 
Tlie  birtlipiace  of  motion  pictures  was 
at  11.55  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
There,  on  April  14,  1894.  10  kinetoscopes. 
Invented  bv  TJiomas  Edi.son,  were  set  up 
to  exhibit  ten  13-.second  films.  They  Im- 
mediately captured  the  publics  imagina- 
tion 

.Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  highliRht 
a  few  of  the  motion-picture  indu5tr>''s 
growth  statistics  .since  its  fragile  birth 
75  years  ago 

Today,  box  office  income  of  13,700  US 
theaters  exceeds  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  annual  payroll  of  the  industr>-'s 
190.000  employees  is  ab<jut  SI  billion 

Tt\e  capital  investment  in  its  .studios 
and  theaters  is  $3  billion 

More  than  80.000  .students  are  enrolled 
in  3,000  kiraduate  and  undergraduate  film 
Courses  in  200  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  having  been  a  m.ember 
of  the  motion-picture  industry  for  so 
many  years,  I  have  lom,'  known  of  its 
many  contributions  not  only  to  our  Na- 
tion but  to  the  entire  world. 

Con.sider  that  on  an  average  day.  10.5 
million  pe,jpie  in  foreign  countries  see  an 
American  film.  There  are  3  7  billion  ad- 
missions to  foreign  theaters  to  .see  such 
nims  each  year  The.se  motion  picture.s 
ckarly  rise  above  barriers  of  language 
and  nationality  in  showing  America  to 
the  world,  and  they  occupy  more  than 
half  the  screen  time  in  foreign  theaters. 
No  other  .American  medium  or  indus- 
try reaches  so  many  persons  abroad 


to  the  Nation's  fiscal  and  economic  well- 
being. 

It  IS.  therefore,  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
designate  1969  as  the  'Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  of  the  American  Motion  Picture  ■ 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  picture  is 
the  greatest  form  of  mass  entertainment 
in  the  world.  If  properly  used  and  uti- 
lized to  Its  potential,  there  would  be  no 
greater  force  for  good  on  earth.  This 
should  be  the  goal  of  motion  pictures  as 
they  move  toward  their  centennial  year 

Since  April  14  will  be  the  75th  birth- 
day of  the  motion  picture,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  might  act  expedi- 
tiously so  that  we  could  have  the  meas- 
ure enacted  prior  to  this  important  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res,  78 >  to 
designate  1969  as  'Diamond  Jubilee  Year 
of  the  American  Motion  Picture,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murphy  'for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  lUs  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclarj', 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OF 
A  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  NORTHEAST  CORRI- 
DOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President.  In  each  of 
the  last  four  Congresses,  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  permitting  the  eight 
States  of  the  Northeast  Corridor,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  form  a  muJ- 
tlstate  authority  with  power  to  construct 
and  operate  a  passenger  rail  transpor- 
tation system. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  a  regional 
authority  ultimately  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  mechanism 
for  providing  modern  rail  passenger 
service  in  this  region  as  well  as  other 
megalopolltan  areas  of  the  country.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
interest  being  shown  In  this  approach, 
and  I  am  today  together  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Bocgs> 
introducing  again  a  Joint  resolution 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
formation  of  .such  an  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S,J,  Res.  79"  of 
i^ranting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  a 
multlstate  authority  to  construct  and 
operate  a  passenger  rail  transportation 
.syst-em  within  the  area  of  .such  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr  Pei.l,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv 


ALSO,  U  S    film  companies  contribute  a     ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL.S 


substantial  dollar  surplus  to  our  balance 
of  payments  at  a  time  of  pressing  needs 


Mr     INOUYE     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous    con.sent    that,    at    its    next 
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printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1520)  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  falling  newspapers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335)  to  prevent 
the  Importation  of  endangered  species 
or  parts  thereof  into  the  United  States; 
and,  to  prohibit  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  any  domestic  species  taken  contrary 
to  State  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1479)  to 
amend  chapter  19  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  Increase  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1471)  to 
amend  chapter  13  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  widows  and 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
11— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  CONVENE 
A  WORLD  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  U.S.  Initia- 
tive to  convene  a  worldwide  conference 
for  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species  of  wildlife. 

I  have  already  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  bill,  S.  335,  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  endangered 
species  or  parts  thereof  into  the  United 
States  when  illegally  taken  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin:  and  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  any  domestic  species 
of  fish  or  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  state 
law.  This  bill  is  an  effort  to  stop  the 
widespread  illegal  poaching  that  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  rapid  decline  In  the 
numbers  of  many  beautiful  and  exotic 
species.  My  bill  is  substantially  the  same 
as  H.R,  11618,  the  bill  voted  favorably 
out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  October  10.  1968.  I  had  introduced  a 
similar  bill.  S.  2984  of  the  90th  Congress 
last  year  which  has  received  much  at- 
tention and  support. 

Already  this  year,  hearings  have  been 
held  by  the  House  on  similar  bills  which 
seek  to  provide  protection  for  various  en- 


dangered species.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  also  take  swift  action  in  con- 
sidering this  matter. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  S.  335,  and  the 
other  endangered  species  bills,  Is  to  en- 
courage other  countries  to  enact  similar 
protective  legislation.  To  this  end,  I  am 
proposing  in  the  resolution  that  a  world- 
wide conference  for  the  preservation  of 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  be  called. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  conference  such 
as  this  could  begin  to  find  significant 
answers  to  the  threats  facing  wildlife. 

The  resolution  proposes  that  the  con- 
ference consider  measures  in  three  prin- 
cipal categories: 

First.  International  trade  in  wild  ani- 
mals and  wildlife  products  must  be 
brought  under  control.  Much  of  the  il- 
licit exploitations  of  endangered  species 
would  be  drastically  reduced  if  the  line 
between  the  poacher  and  the  wholesaler 
could  be  pinched  off.  The  demand  for 
horn,  ivory,  skins,  pelts,  and  other  prod- 
ducts  far  exceed  the  legal  limits  on  tak- 
ing them,  and  this  provides  an  incentive 
to  poachers  which  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
S,  335,  or  a  similar  bill,  passed  in  the 
United  States  would  be  of  great  value  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  It  would  not  be 
enough,  however,  to  put  import  or  export 
restrictions  in  only  one  country.  These 
have  to  be  worldwide,  and  to  be  enforced, 
for  them  to  be  effective  in  ending  this 
terrible  slaughter  of  wildlife. 

Second.  The  vital  economic  Importance 
and  use  of  wild  animals  can  be  explored 
by  this  conference.  Even  more  than 
poaching,  man's  expansion  into  wildlife 
habitats  threatens  their  continued  ex- 
istence. The  new  settlers  regard  the  wild 
animals  of  Africa  as  a  threat  to  them- 
selves and  their  crops.  Wildlife  is  seen 
as  an  obstacle  to  progress  in  Africa. 

In  reality,  this  is  not  so.  In  a  continent 
starved  for  protein,  game  animals  can 
provide  the  major  source  of  meat.  The 
carcasses  of  animals  such  as  antelopes 
contain  more  meat  than  most  common 
range  cattle  in  Africa,  they  mature  faster, 
and  a  given  range  can  support  more  of 
them.  Elxperiments  in  South  Africa  indi- 
cate that  it  is  more  profitable  to  promote 
the  growth  of  wild  herds  and  cropping 
of  the  resulting  surplus  than  to  raise 
cattle.  One  square  mile  of  east  African 
savannah  can  support  16,000  poimds  of 
cattle.  The  same  area  can  support  66,000 
to  90,000  pounds  of  wildlife  because  the 
different  species  of  wildlife  grazes  grass, 
shrubs,  or  tree  leaves,  at  different  levels 
above  the  groimd,  A  program  of  educa- 
tion is  necessary,  not  only  to  teach  the 
techniques  of  game  ranching,  but  to  over- 
come a  social  system,  prevalent  in  east 
Africa,  which  counts  wealth  and  social 
prestige  in  terms  of  nimibers  of  cattle, 
however  little  meat  is  on  their  bones.  The 
problem  is  large  and  complex,  but  the 
return  potential  is  enormous,  once  a  con- 
ference begins  to  determine  what  specific 
steps  are  needed. 

The  economic  uses  of  wildlife  are  not 
exclusively  agricultural  however.  The  le- 
gitimate export  of  such  articjles  as  hides 
can  be  a  major  source  of  income  as  long 
as  steps  are  taken  to  insure  that  the  sup- 
ply is  safeguarded.  And  in  countries 
where  tourism  is  a  major  source  of  in- 
come, animals  which  attract  visits  by 
tourist  should  not  be  wantonly  destroyed. 


Third.  The  conference  should  explore 
wajrs  of  helping  developing  countries  to 
undertake  conservation  programs  of 
their  own.  The  conference  should  con- 
sider both  conservation  programs  which 
might  profitably  be  imdertaken  by  the 
developing  countries,  and  forms  of  in- 
creasing assistance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  developed  countries  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  fruitless  to  cut 
off  trade  in  Illegally  obtained  wildlife  if 
the  countries  from  which  it  comes  cannot 
conserve  it  adequately  to  keep  it  alive. 
These  programs  might  take  the  form  of 
game  reserves,  stricter  game  laws  and 
better  enforcement  of  them,  wildlife  con- 
servation specialists. 

I  have  submitted  similar  resolutions 
in  other  Congresses,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  52  on  August  23.  1965:  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41  on 
August  28,  1967,  of  the  90th  Congress. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  the  proposal  was 
endorsed  by  Secretar>'  Udall  and  was 
supported  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  problem  has  not  abated  in  these 
years  of  delay  and  it  will  only  grow  more 
serious  in  the  future.  Another  species,  or 
several,  will  perhaps  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost  in  the  delay. 

Mr.  President,  action  by  the  Senate  is 
urgent.  This  is  no  mere  sentimental  ques- 
tion ;  there  are  hard  economic  reasons  for 
conservation.  There  are  even  more  press- 
ing moral  ones.  The  wildlife  which  re- 
mains to  us  is  not  ours.  We  hold  it  in 
trust  for  the  future.  We  cannot  by  act  of 
Congress  retrieve  and  restore  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  in  the  skies,  the  Carolina 
parakeet  to  the  southern  forests,  or  the 
great  auk  to  our  eastern  seashores.  They 
are  gone  forever.  Let  us  not  be  the  ex- 
terminators of  additional  species  of  na- 
ture's heritage  to  the  earth. 

Man  has,  and  has  shown,  an  infinite 
capacity  for  destruction.  Let  us  make  this 
one  effort  to  show  that  he  is  also  capable 
of  preservation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  11) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  common  interest  of 
mankind  to  preserve  the  world's  wildlife; 

Whereas  the  United  States  nnd  other  coun- 
tries have  an  obligation,  pursuant  to  inter- 
national agreements,  such  as  the  migratory 
bird  treaties  and  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preserva- 
tion. 1940,  to  conserve  and  protect  the  species 
of  wildlife; 

Whereas  more  effective  International  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  wildlife  are  urgent- 
ly needed: 

Whereas  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct: 

Whereas  many  other  species  of  wildlife  are 
being  dangerously  reduced  in  numbers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concur'-ing] ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shall 
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promote  the  worldwide  conservation  of  wild- 
life particularly  of  speciea  that  are  rare  or 
threatened  with  extinction  and  that  the 
United  States,  tijrou^h  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  take  all  neceiwary  steps 
to  convene  an  International  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies 

See  2  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  cooperate 
with  «uch  United  Nations  agencies  and  other 
International  organizations  as  may  be  Inter- 
ested m  developing  an  agenda  which  in- 
clide* — 

li  action  by  each  country  to  control  in- 
ternational trade  in  wildlife  and  its  products 
especially   rare  and   endangered   species; 

(b)  studies  by  the  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  determine  how  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  In  the  latter  c^n 
increase  their  production  of  f<x)d.  make  opti- 
mum use  of  marginal  lands  and  increase 
tourist  revenues,  and 

(Ci  assistance  by  developed  countries  to 
developing  countries,  either  ■inllaterally  or 
multllaterally  through  the  United  Nations  or 
other  International  agencies  to  establish  or 
improve  training  schcx)l3  for  wildlife  and 
ccmserKaUon  special. sts,  to  establish  conser- 
vation .dep<irtments  m  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  prepmre  wildlife  conservation  laws 
and  regulations,  and  t^ii  carrv  out  needed 
World  conservation  program-s 

Stc  i  Ka  used  her»ln  rne  term  wildlife" 
means  wild  majnmal<i  wild  birds  reptiles 
amphibians,  rlsh.  moliiisits.  crostacea.  and 
all  other  classes  of  wild  animals,  excluding 
oceanic  animals 

Sec  4  There  are  nereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  xs  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution 


Education  Graduate  of  St  Peter's  Pa- 
rochial School.  Rutland  Graduate  of  Rut- 
land High  School  In  193*  Graduate  of  Holy 
CroM  College  in  1938.  PHB  Graduate  of  St. 
John's  Law  School  In  1934 

Poaltlona  City  Attorney.  Rutland.  Vermont 
i  Elective)  1939-40;  Secretary  of  Civil  &  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  Janu- 
ary 8.  1947  to  May  15.  1947,  reappointed 
November  15.  1948  to  June  7.  Iw49.  Chairman. 
Vermont  State  Liquor  Control  Board.  May 
1947  to  July  11,  1961;  Member  Parole  Board 
1947  49.  Member  of  tlje  Joint  Committee  of 
Statee  on  alcoholic  beverage  control;  Presi- 
dent ijf  the  National  AJcohollc  Beverage  Con- 
trol Association  1951-1963  (Organisation 
comprises  17  monopoly  states,  i.  Lawyer:  ap- 
pointed Comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  served  In  the 
capacity  for  a  little  over  eleven  years  resign- 
ing in  September  of  1968 

.Award    Department  of  Interior  Meritorious 
Award   Sept   1967 

Activities  Coached  football  at  West  Rut- 
land High  School  and  helped  at  Rutland 
High  Sch^xjl  one  year  Helped  organUe  the 
Northern  League  Baseball  League  President 
"f  the  Rutland  Royals  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Northern  league  Past  President  of  the 
Rutland  County  College  Alumni  Association 
of  Catholic  Colleges  Past  President  of  the 
Rutland  County  Bar  .A.ssoclatlon  Member  of 
■he  Executive  Board  of  the  Clreen  Mountain 
C.iuncll  if  Boy  Scouts  Chairman  of  the  New 
Y  >rk  Herald  Tribune  Presh  Air  Pund  for  Ver- 
nii'nt  for  eleven  vears 

Married    June  Lounsbury,  April  15.  1967 
Current  address     Box   1459    Chrtstlansted. 
St   Croix.  Virgin  Islands 


SENATE  RES<^JLUnO.N'  166— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  .A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CON'FERENCE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
HUMAN   ENVrRGN-MENT 

Mr  TYDINGS  submitted  a  resolution 
'S  Res  166'  to  pro%'lde  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conf"rence  on  Problems  of  Human 
Environment,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

'See  the  ab<n'e  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Tydi.ncs. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing • 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  as 
I'hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  followinK 
n.imination 

Henry  Loomis.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U  S  Information 
Agency 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule. 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  rhe  Senate 


NOTICE tOF  HEARING 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
will  hold  an  open  hearing  on  Tuesday. 
March  18.  on  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Peter  A  Bove  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  30  a  m  in  room  3110  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  Any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is,  of  course,  welcome  to  attend  and 
participate 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  bnef  biographical  sketch  of 
the  nominee  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks 

There    being    no    obiectlon.    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch     was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pettr   .a    Bo  vie 

Born      Rutland.    Vermont.    September   2! 
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A  PACIFIC  PERSPECTIVE— A  MAJOR 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  which 
was  delivered  March  10.  1969.  at  Kansas 
State  University  as  a  part  of  that  uni- 
versity's prestigious  Alfred  M.  Landon 
lecture  series 

Under  the  title  A  Pacific  Perspective." 
.Senator  Mansfield  delivered  one  of  the 
most  lucid  and  cogent  statements  on 
Americas  present  and  future  role  In 
Asia  His  analy.sls  of  the  present  state  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  the  policy  alternatives  with 
which  we  must  soon  come  to  grips,  his 
discussion  of  our  future  relationship  with 
mainland  China,  and  his  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia are  all  most  perceptive  and  repre- 
sent a  major  contribution  to  the  dialog 
on  the  future  of  US   foreign  policy. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  1 

A  Pacific  PzaarBcnvx 
(Lecture  of  Senator  Mikk  Manswitld,  of  Mon- 
tana,   for   the   Alfred   M.   Landon   L*cture 
Series.   Kansas   State   University,   Manha'- 
trtii   Kans  .  Mar   10,  1968) 

I 
We  have  been  an  Atlantlc-mlnded  natl  n 
and  understandably  so.  Fourteen  of  the 
states  border  the  Atlantic.  The  majority  of 
our  ancestors  reached  America  via  the  At- 
lantic. Most  of  u«  follow  religions  of  trar.s- 
Atlantlc  origin.  The  languages  that  are 
learned  In  our  schools  are  primarily  those  of 
the  nations  across  the  Atlantic.  Americans 
who  travel  abroad  usually  l)egln  their  Jour- 
neys by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Fashions,  archi. 
tecture,  routines  of  living  in  this  nation  .»;; 
show  strong  influences  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ocean.  We  are.  In  short,  prepon- 
derantly "Atlantic"  by  heredity.  tradlUon. 
and  proclivity 

However,  the  authority  as  well  as  the  te.-- 
rltory  of  the  United  States  stops  at  the  west- 
ern  edges  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic  has  been 
a  kind  of  sea  barrier  for  us  in  the  sense  that 
the  Paclflc  has  not  been.  In  the  Pacific.  :.ot 
only  do  five  states  reach  the  ocean,  but  one 
of  them— Hawaii— literally  emerges  from  :: 
In   addition,   we   have   territories  of  varlojs 
sizes,  shapes,  and  legal  relationships  spre.id 
through  Its  distant  reaches.  The  Aleutian  In- 
lands which  project  towards  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Japan  are  part  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
American    Samoa.    Guam.    Wake,    Johnston. 
Midway  and  the  Howland.  Baker  and  Jarvis 
Islands  are  far-flung  dependencies.  The  dn- 
ton  and  Bnderbury  Islands  are  an  American- 
British  condominium.  The  TVust  Territory  of 
the  Paclflc  Islands  has  been  administered  by 
the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War;   It  comprises  over  2.000  is- 
lands  and   atolls   which   together  total   mly 
678  square  miles  of  land  but  which  are  dis- 
persed   over    three    million   square    miles     f 
ocean.  World  War  II  left  a  provisional  Amer- 
ican   administration    In    Okinawa    and    tl.e 
other  R)-uku  Islands;   there  It  has  remained 
for   a  quarter   of   a   century,   almost  wltliin 
sight  of   the   Asian  mainland.  More  th.in  a 
frontier,  more  than  an  avenue  of  communi- 
cation and   trade,  the  Pacfllc  Is  a  vast  in.i- 
rlne-arena  within  which  lie  states,  terrltorips. 
and  dependencies  appertaining  in  large  p.irt 
to  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  In  refemni; 
to  the  Paclflc.  I  do  not  Include  the  Asian 
mainland  or  the  waters  Immediately  adni- 
cent  On  that  noalnland.  there  are  no  Ameri- 
can possessions  but  there  are  more  .American 
forces  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world  cu-- 
slde  the  United  States  Not  only  Is  there  tl.e 
Immense  omslgn^nent  In  Viet  Nam  but  laree 
American  military  contingents  are  .%lso  fta- 
tloned  In  Thailand  and  South  Korea  F'^r  the 
flrst  time  in  history,  we  have  deployed  mili- 
tary power  in  mass  along  the  whole  arc  if 
the  Asian  mainland. 

In  this  manner,  almost  without  realizing 
it.  we  have  cast  ourselves  In  the  role  of  .Asian 
pKJwer  We  have  extended  the  outposts  of  our 
Paclflc  power  to  China's  borders  We  have 
done  .so  on  the  as*^umptlon  that  China  Is  bent 
on  military  exp.inslon  and  that  It  Is  esseiitii: 
for  the  United  States  to  contain  that  expan- 
■!lon  That  we  have  erred  In  the  form  of  cur 
response,  even  If  the  assumptions  are  ac- 
curate. Is  Illustrated,  in  my  Judgment,  by 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  The  war  has  not  con- 
tained China  in  any  sense.  Nor  has  it  even 
decreased  Chinese  Influence  In  Viet  Nam  If 
anything,  it  may  be  having  the  opposit" 
effect 

What  needs  moRt  to  be  learned  from  ttie 
tragic  experience  in  Viet  Nam  is  that  there  Is 
no  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
which  requires  us  to  perform  the  functions 
Of  an  Asian  power   On  the  contrary,  it  Is  as 
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self-damaging  as  it  is  futile  to  presume  that 
that  role  can  be  exercised  by  an  outside 
power  anywhere  on  the  Asian  land-mass.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  nations  of  Asia  are  going  to 
develop  along  economic  and  political  Unes 
which  are  determined  by  themselves.  The  de- 
velopment will  spring  from  their  history, 
philosophy,  and  tradition.  It  will  be  based  on 
their  human  and  material  resources.  It  will 
reflect  the  political  realities  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Nations  outside  the  region,  perhaps,  can 
participate  economically  in  limited  ways  in 
this  process,  but  they  cannot  control  the 
social  evolution  of  Asia.  What  applies  to 
other  outside  nations  applies  to  us.  We  have 
never  been  a  part  of  the  Asian  continent. 
We  are  not  now.  We  will  not  be  In  the  future. 

However,  we  are  a  part  of  the  Paclflc,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  Whether  we  will  remain  a  Pacific 
power  Is  not  In  question;  we  have  no  choice. 
What  is  at  Issue  is  our  future  role  with  re- 
spect to  Asia.  On  that  score,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  character  of  our  commitment  is  largely 
a  matter  of  our  choice.  We  were  not  forced, 
for  example.  Into  the  present  Involvement 
In  Viet  Nam.  Largely  by  a  pyramiding  of 
successive  unilateral  declarations  and  acts, 
the  commitment  was  built  to  Its  great  di- 
mensions. The  choice  was  ours.  By  the  same 
token,  this  nation,  through  the  President, 
still  retains,  in  my  Judgment,  the  capacity 
to  Increase,  reduce,  or  even  to  dismantle  that 
commitment  by  its  own  calculated  decisions. 

Whatever  else  may  prove  true  of  our  future 
role  In  Asian  affairs.  I  am  persuaded  that  It 
wriii  differ  from  the  role  we  have  played  in 
the  past.  The  postwar  World  War  II  era  has 
ended,  whether  or  not  we  recognize  it. 
Whether  or  not  we  realize  It,  we  are  In  a 
period  of  transition  In  our  relations  with 
the  nations  of  the  'Western  Pacific, 
n 

That  such  Is  the  case  is  best  Illustrated 
by  reference  to  Japan.  Our  relations  with 
that  nation  have  been  relatively  quiescent 
for  many  years.  Time  has  brought  changes 
m  Japan  which  have  now  reached  a  point 
Just  short  of  crisis. 

The  cloud  on  the  horizon  Is  the  'U.S.- 
Japan security  treaty.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  beginning  in  1970  either  party 
may  announce  an  Intent  to  amend  or  ter- 
minate the  agreement.  As  this  date  has 
drawn  closer,  the  political  debate  In  Japan 
over  the  treaty  has  grown  In  Intensity.  It 
has  centered  on  two  specific  points. 

The  flrst  is  the  question  of  the  American 
bases  In  Japan — number.  location  and  use. 
Among  the  Japanese,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing resentment  of  these  bases.  They  are  not 
uniformly  regarded  as  sources  of  a  benevolent 
.American  protection.  Often,  they  are  seen 
as  symbols  of  excessive  foreign  Influence  as 
-^ell  as  hazardous  nuisances.  Furthermore, 
U.S.  military  airflelds,  on  occasion,  act  to  dis- 
turb the  populace,  not  only  because  they  oc- 
cupy scarce  land,  but  also  because  they  pose 
dangers  of  accidental  explosions  and  crashes. 
In  the  case  of  naval  bases  there  is.  In  Hiro- 
shima-conscious Japan,  the  additional  con- 
cern with  the  assumed  danger  of  radiation 
whenever  nuclear-powered  U.S.  vessels  call 
at  these  facilities. 

The  second  speclflc  issue  around  which 
the  debate  has  centered  in  Japan  Is  the 
question  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (notably 
Okinawa) .  which  were  an  integral  part  of 
J.ipan  before  World  War  II.  At  the  end  of 
that  conflict,  the  United  States  occupied 
these  islands  and  has  since  administered 
them  through  the  Defense  Department.  The 
Japanese  peace  treaty  of  1951,  however,  left 
dangling,  so  to  speak,  certain  matters  per- 
taining to  their  final  disposition.  While  the 
United  States  retained  administrative  con- 
Trol.  Japan  was  not  required  to  relinquish 
Novereignty.  Moreover,  this  nation  has  since 
-'lated  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  there 


la  no  question  that  Japan  possesses  "residual" 
sovereignty  over  the  Ryukyus. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  con- 
verted Okinawa  into  a  great  military  depot. 
Bases  on  the  island  are  specifically  exempted 
from  certain  restrictions  which  are  in  effect 
on  similar  U.S.  installations  in  Japan  proper. 
In  1960  the  United  States  agreed  that  bases 
on  the  Japanese  main  Islands  cannot  be  used 
for  "military  combat  operations"  without  the 
agreement  of  the  Japanese  government  but 
by  contrast  the  same  Inhibition  Is  not  in 
effect  in  Okinawa  which  has  served  as  a 
staging  area  for  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  for 
B-52  bomber  operations.  Finally,  there  is  a 
most  fundamental  difference :  we  have  agreed 
not  to  store  nuclear  weapons  In  Japan 
proper;  there  is  no  such  agreement  respecting 
Okinawa. 

The  military  bases  relate  to  the  larger  is- 
sue of  Japan's  future  military  role  in  the 
Paclflc.  What  is  Involved  In  this  question  Is 
the  continuance  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
primary  responsibility  for  defending  Japan, 
and  Indeed  the  entire  Western  Paclflc.  falls 
to  the  United  States,  Over  the  years,  this 
state  of  affairs  has  cost  us  untold  billions 
of  dollars.  Its  persistence  Is  now  beginning 
to  appear  somewhat  anacronlstlc  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  World  War  II  and  with  a 
Japan  that  Is  the  third  greatest  Industrial 
power  In  the  world. 

Many  Japanese  are  restless  under  US.  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  their  homeland  and  ad- 
jacent waters.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
also  a  conflicting  factor  of  Japanese  anxiety 
that  American  military  protection  may  be 
withdrawn.  Out  of  the  dichotomy  has  come 
a  view  that  Japan  should  rearm  beyond  the 
modest  "self  defense"  forces  which  It  pos- 
sesses and  assume  a  part  of  the  defense  func- 
tions which  are  now  being  discharged  by  this 
nation.  The  view  has  adherents  not  only  in 
Japan  but  In  certain  quarters  In  the  United 
Statee. 

All  of  the  Issues  which  I  have  discussed 
so  far  have  a  significant  characteristic  In 
common:  they  are  military  matters.  There 
are,  of  course,  also  non-military  matters  In 
dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
as,  for  example,  certain  barriers  to  trade  and 
Investment.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  the  main  source  of  friction  In  U.S.- 
Jaf>anese  relations,  today,  Is  to  be  found  In 
disagreement  over  military  questions.  I  em- 
phasize this  point  because  there  has  been 
S(xne  tendency  to  avoid  public  consideration 
of  these  matters  in  connection  with  foreign 
p>ollcy.  Yet,  the  questions  are  fundamental. 
The  future  of  the  U.S. -Japanese  relationship 
will  be  very  shaky,  Indeed.  If  we  proceed  to  try 
to  base  It  preponderantly  on  our  military 
convenience  in  the  Paclflc,  notwithstanding 
the  irritation  and  hostility  which  may  be 
caused  thereby  In  Japan. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for  great 
alertness  to  changing  Japanese  attitudes  re- 
si>ecting  our  military  activities.  While  some 
sentiment  already  exists  in  Japan  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  U.S.  military  bases.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  dominant  view  There 
Is,  rather,  a  general  desire  to  see  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  bases  in  Japan.  A 
prompt  response  to  this  desire.  I  believe, 
not  only  would  meet  Japanese  wishes  but 
would  also  correspond  to  the  interests  of  this 
nation.  Certainly,  it  would  dovetail  with  our 
present  effort  to  reduce  federal  expenditures 
and,  In  particular,  expenditures  abroad.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  would  also  act,  in  timely 
fashion,  to  preserve  an  accommodating  tone 
In  U.S. -Japanese  relations. 

Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  the 
growing  controversy  with  Japan  could  be 
dispelled  if  it  were  simply  stated  that  we 
are  prepared  to  abide  by  Japanese  desires 
respecting  the  bases.  The  installations  are 
maintained  at  great  cost  to  this  nation  on 
the  grounds  of  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  Japanese  security  and.  hence,  indi- 
rectly to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


If  the  bases  have  now  ceased  to  have  th.it 
function  In  Japanese  calculations,  how  can 
they  possibly  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  ours'' 
They  become.  In  fact,  a  growing  liabllttv  if 
they  cause  mounting  friction  between  ihs 
nation   and   the   Japanese   populace. 

Whatever  the  sentiments  on  the  question 
of  American  bases  In  Japan,  Okinawa  is  the 
looming  Issue  in  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions. It  is  the  lightning  rod.  so  to  speak, 
which  has  attracted  most  of  the  argument.^. 
most  of  the  protests,  and  most  of  the  at- 
tention. 

There  Is  strong  and  growing  pressure  with- 
in Japan  and  Okinawa  for  the  Immediate 
repossession  of  full  control  over  the  Ryukyus. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  delayed  a  long 
time — perhaps  too  long— -on  this  senslti'.  e 
issue.  Okinawa  is  Japane.se:  we  have  ne\  er 
claimed  otherwise  I  see  no  Just  or  rational 
alternative  other  than  to  try  lo  arrive  at  a 
fixed  time-schedule  for  the  progressive  and 
prompt  return  of  administrative  control  over 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  Japan  In  restoring 
Japanese  administrative  control  over  Oki- 
nawa, moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  also  strong  arguments  against  insistiiig 
on  a  "deal"  which  will  permit  the  use  cf  the 
military  bases  in  ways  which  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Japanese  people 

There  will  be,  I  am  sure,  cries  of  anguish 
In  some  quarters  at  any  significant  modifi- 
cation of  ouif  right  to  unrestricted  use  cf 
Okinawa.  Nevertheless,  entrenched  parochial 
interests  cannot  be  permitted  to  prevail  In 
this  critical  matter.  Okinawa  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  military  convenience  but  It  Is  by  no 
means  Indispensable.  The  fact  Is  that  there 
have  been  enormous  technological  develop- 
ments In  the  military  field  since  World  War 
II.  We  now  have  missiles  which  can  carry 
nuclear  weapons  Into  space.  We  have  planes 
which  can  carry  them  in  the  atmoephere 
over  the  ocean.  We  have  ships  which  can 
carry  them  on  the  ocean,  and  submarines 
v/hlch  can  carry  them  under  the  ocean.  We 
also  have  other  bases  In  the  Pacific — bases 
which  are  under  unchallenged  American 
sovereignty — where  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
stored  and  where  Strategic  Air  Command 
planes  with  nuclear  weapons  may  be  based 
without  question  or  complaint. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  issues  of  the 
bases  and  Okinawa  relate  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  Japan's  future  military  role.  Here, 
too.  It  seems  to  me.  that  a  greater  sensitivity 
to  Japanese  popular  sentiment  is  essential. 
It  would  appear  particularly  ill-advised  :or 
the  United  States  to  try  to  push  the  Japanese 
towards  a  new  and  expanded  military  role 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  To  be  sure,  the  Japa- 
nese may  one  day  raise  the  present  level  of 
their  self-defense  forces.  They  may  even, 
one  day,  amend  their  constitution  in  order 
to  possess  other  than  self-defense  forces. 
Any  such  decisions,  however,  should  result 
from  Japanese  political  processes  which  re- 
flect Japanese  Judgments  of  Japanese  nee<ls — 
Judgments  for  which  the  Japanese  accept 
full  responsibility.  They  should  not  result 
from  American  pressures  reflecting  American 
Judgments  of  American  needs  and,  for  which, 
this  nation  In  the  end  v^'lU  have  to  fcerir 
responsibility. 

rn 

If  the  Japanese  do  not  assume  the  mili- 
tary burdens  which  the  US.  would  relin- 
quish when  the  bases  in  Japan  are  reduced 
In  number  and  those  on  Okinawa  are  re- 
stricted in  use.  some  will  ask:  who  will  de- 
fend the  Pacific?  Presumably,  It  is  fear  of 
China  which  gives  rise  to  this  question.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  if  the  Chinese  are 
bound  on  expansion,  that  they  are  capable 
of  trans-Pacific  aggression.  Indeed,  President 
Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  huy 
the  contention  of  some  defense  advisors  that 
a  "thin  "  anti-ballistic  missiles  system  is 
needed  because  of  the  Chinese  threat. 

.A    thrust    of    mllitarv    power   across    the 
Paclflc  Is  quite  a  different  matter  from  ex- 
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panslon  on  Ihe  Asian  continent  Even  In  the 
latter  case  there  ts  a  difference  of  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  Chinese  continental  pressure 
and  what  constitutes  the  principal  danger  to 
orderly  progress  in  Asia  Among  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia,  for  example.  It  is  com- 
monplace to  nnd  that  the  threat  of  Chinese 
mlUtlary  aggression  is  rated  a  more  retnc.te 
menace  than  the  Immediate  problems  of  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment  and  political  insta- 
bility which.  In  lome  cases,  stem  from  Inter- 
nal economic  disparities  and  In  others  from 
conflicts  between  two  or  more  countrlea  with- 
in the  region 

These  latter  problems  can  hard'.y  be  met 
by  US  defense  outposts  In  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Rather,  their  solution  requires  coopera- 
tion for  constructive  purposes  among  the 
Southeast  Asian  nations  and  with  other  na- 
tions outside  the  region  In  fact,  such  co- 
operation has  begun  and  It  Is  taking  two 
forms  First,  there  are  groupa  of  states  with- 
in the  re«i1on.  such  as  the  newly  formed  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  Sec- 
ond, there  are  regional  organization.^  with 
outside  members,  such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  The  Bank  Includes  E^uropean  and 
North  American  subscribers  whose  modem 
resources  can  play  an  important,  if  periph- 
eral, pa^v  In  the  process  of  the  Asian 
naUona      . 

In  this  connection,  there  seems  tn  me  to 
b«  'considerable  merit  ir.  Japanese  sugges- 
tions that  the  United  States.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Japan  should  form 
a  Pacific  community  to  help  developing 
countries  I  should  add.  that  In  a  grouping 
of  this  kind.  Jipan  can  play  a  most  signifi- 
cant part  Indeed  In  my  Judgment.  It  la  In 
the  sphere  of  economic  development  where- 
in lies  Japan>  principal  potential  for  a  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  and  progresis  of  the 
Western  Pacific 

r» 
I  have  talked  of  several  facets  of  the  altua- 
tU)n  In  an  effort  to  place  the  needs  of  our 
Asian  p<3llcle8  In  clearer  perspective;  of  the 
distinction  between  a  Paclflc  power  which 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  and  an  Asian 
power  which  we  can  and  should  choose  not 
to  ^)e  ■•f  ov.T  .Ti!:;*,.try  relatlTin.s  *-uh  Japan 
and  the  heat  which  Is  rising  from  the  Is- 
sues of  the  b nes  Okinawa  ind  the  over- 
all Japanese  role  In  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and,  finally,  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  'he  Asian  countries  and  the 
possibilities  of  cooperative  aid  There  are 
several  other  related  questions  which  need 
to  be  touched  on  to  complete  this  discussion. 
One  concerns  our  relations  with  mainland 
China 

Strlctlv  speaking,  China  la  not  of  'he  Pa- 
cific but  of  .Asia  Yet.  the  verv  vistneea  of 
China  proj'ec's  It*  relevance  not  only  over 
the  .Asian  m.ilnl.ind  and  the  Pacific  but  In 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  world  It  Is  not 
possible  to  talk  about  the  fitture  of  lnt<'r- 
n.itlorLaI  peace  let  alone  about  our  future 
in  the  Pacific,  without  reference  to  the  s^rent 
nation   which    lies   on   its   farther   shore 

China  will  not  remain  forever  .w  Is  now 
the  case  In  substantial  Isolation  Itj?  prop«T 
r<3le  Is  as  a  leading  nation  In  the  ''ounrlls 
of  the  world  Sooner  or  later  China  will  «- 
sume  that  place  It  seems  Vi  me  the  Japanese- 
have  1 'ng  since  c<ime  to  rec<igTUze  that  pros- 
pect And  there  are  Indications  th.it  thev  ire 
seeking  Vi  bridge  the  gap  with  China  Even 
If  we  could  there  Is  no  cause  for  this  na- 
tion to  Impose  obstacles  of  any  kind  -either 
sfKjken  or  unspoken — to  Increasing  Japanej^e 
contacts  with  China  On  the  contrary  such 
efforts — whether  In  the  economic  cultura! 
or  political  .lelds  might  well  be  encour- 
a*fed  Thev  can  serve  not  onlv  Japan  s  needs 
for  trade  'hey  can  contribute  to  clearing 
up  I  whole  range  of  enigmas  Involving  China 
and  '-he  security  of  the  Western  Pacific  In 
that  faahlon.  they  can  be  helpful  In  bringing 
about  an  en;ightened  approach  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  stable  peace  In  '^at  region 


For  our  part,  and  f'\r  much  the  same 
reasons  I  see  no  purpooe  In  Imposing  any 
speiclal  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  .Amer- 
icans to  China  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  not 
to  place  trade  wUh  China  In  non-strategic 
giXids  on  the  sanie  basl.s  as  trade  with  the 
-Soviet  t'jilon  Poland,  arul  other  Communist 
!-iiuntrle«  for  a  decade  and  a  half  we  have 
sought  to  maintain  a  rigid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary boycott  of  Chinese  goods  TTie  effort 
is  unique  In  our  hUstory  and  It  finds  no 
parallel  among  the  present  practices  of  other 
nations  with  respect  t.o  China  In  my  view, 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  abandon  this  an- 
tiquated pursuit  of  China's  downfall  by  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  treat  with  the  Chinese 
In  matters  >I  trade  as  we  treat  with  European 
Communist  countnee-  no  better  and  no 
*<  >rse 

It  seems  to  me.  the  NUon  Administration  s 
announced  Intention  to  reopen  previous  of- 
fers to  exchange  Journalists  scientists,  and 
scholars  with  Chins  Is  well  founded  The  can- 
cellation of  the  meeting  In  Warsaw  on  Feb- 
Piarv  30  at  which  these  offers  were  to  be  relt- 
cr.ued  is  regrettable  One  can  only  hope 
that  another  opportunltv  will  soon  present 
Itself  and  hopefully  that  the  offlclal  offers 
will  be  made  and  accepted 

Trade,  travel  and  c\iltural  and  scientific 
exchanges  are  relatively  tangible  Issues  In  our 
relationship  with  China  Hence  they  seem  to 
be  more  readllv  amenable  '^  s<ilutlon.  per- 
haps, that  is  why  current  dl.scus.slon  of  the 
relationship  with  China  tends  to  concentrate 
on  them  Similarly,  the  present  debate  Is  In- 
tensive on  the  questions  of  Chlrve.se  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  and  U  3  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Peking  These  Issues. 
t<xi  seem  susceptible  to  clear  solution  They 
are  not.  however,  at  the  root  of  the  dif- 
ficulties To  try  to  resolve  them  at  this  point 
may  be  a  useful  Intellectual  exercise  but  It 
also  tends  to  put  the  cart  of  the  difficulty 
before  the  horse 

The  fundamantal  problem  of  U  S -Chlne.se 
relatl<jns  is  the  status  of  Taiwan  It  Is  a 
pnjblem  which  is  ;ts  complex  ii«  it  l.s  crucial 
It  Is  not  an  elther-or  Issue  It  Is  not  really 
soluble.  In  an  enduring  sense.  In  terms  of  two 
Chinas  as  has  been  suggested  In  recent  years 
because  there  are  not  two  Chinas  and  the  at- 
tempt to  delineate  them  l.s  synthetic  The 
fact  Is  that  China  Is  a  part  of  Taiwan  and 
T.ilwan  Is  a  part  of  China.  Both  Chinese 
governments  -vhlch  are  agreed  on  little  else 
are  a^eed  on  that  score  The  question  Is 
not  whether  the  twain  .shall  meet  but  when 
and  in  what  circumstances  While  we  are 
not  aloof  from  this  question,  the  decisions 
which  appertain  'hereto  involve  primarily 
•he  Chinese  themselves-the  Chinese  of  the 
mainland  and  the  Chinese  of  Taiwan  Sooner 
or  Inter  the  decisions  will  have  'o  begin  to  be 
made  Only  then  will  the  other  part  of  the 
Chinese  piLzzle — such  questions  as  US  rec- 
ognition and  U  N  .admission— fall  Into  a  ra- 
tlumil   place   In   our  policies 


While  I  have  spoken  today  princlpallv 
about  the  United  States.  Japan,  and  China, 
•wi)  other  major  nations  are  of  immediate 
'■oncern  I  refer  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines    and    to    Indonesia 

There  are  signs  of  difficulties  In  our  rela- 
'loiia  with  the  Philippines,  principally  In 
the  Held  of  trade  and  Investment  and  with 
respect  to  U  S  military  bases  In  my  Judg- 
ment, however  none  of  the  problems  which 
■unfront  us  is  of  a  nature  .is  to  be  beyond 
reascmable  solution  In  the  light  of  the  gen- 
eral L-ooperutloii  which  we  have  long  enjoyed 
with  the  Philippines  Yet  It  is  pre<-lsely  this 
basic  cooperation  which  .seems  to  me  now 
to  be  In  Jeopardy  It  is  .idversely  affected  by 
a  vestigial  tendency— a  hang-over  from  pre- 
independence  days — to  continue  to  think  al- 
most automatically  in  terms  of  special  eco- 
nomic privileges  and  concessions  Similarly 
in  the  Held  of  foreign  relations  there  Is  ad. 
inclination  to  expect  that  the  policy  of  the 


Philippines  government.  Inevitably,  will  mlr- 
rv>r  our  own  attitudes  Therefore,  such  depar- 
tures as  the  recent  Philippine  initiation  of 
contact  with  Communist  countries  seems 
somehow  Inimical  to  continued  warm  U.S - 
Philippines  relations  Tliat  Is  Ironic  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  long  since  had  contact  with  most 
of  these  countries. 

It  Is  not  a  law  of  nature-  It  Is  an  Aesopian 
fable — that  familiarity  must  always  breed 
contempt  K  half  century  of  familiarity  which 
was  crowned  with  the  common  sacrifices  of 
World  War  II  laid  the  basis  not  for  a  mutual 
contempt  but  for  an  enduring  friendship 
between  the  Filipino  and  American  people 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  bestir  our- 
selves now  If  this  mutually  valuable  tie 
Is  not  Ui  be  lost  Indeed.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  new  .Administration  would  give 
prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 

To  allow  barriers  of  estrangement  to  be 
raised,  by  negJigence  or  nonsense,  is  to  ad- 
mit a  serious  disability  In  our  capacity  to 
order  our  relations  with  other  countries 
notably  those  which  have  gained  independ- 
ence since  World  War  II.  After  all.  if  we 
cannot  hold  the  confidence,  the  friendship, 
and  the  respect  of  a  people  with  whom  we 
have  been  intimately  associated  for  half-a- 
century.  what  can  be  expected  with  regard  to 
other  nations  in  Asia  with  which  we  have 
had  little  or  no  historic  connection? 

Indonesia  is  one  such  nation  Formerly  the 
Dutch  E^ast  Indies,  this  lmmen.se  island  chain 
was  largely  unknown  to  Americans  during 
the  colonial  era  In  the  [xwt-lndependence 
period,  there  has  been  a  considerable  contact 
but  It  has  been  imeven  and  unpredictable 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  deterlom- 
tlon  which,  at  times,  has  reached  almost  the 
point  of  outright  mutual  hostility.  The 
pendulum  apparently  is  now  swinging  and 
hope  exists  once  again  for  a  more  agreeable 
situation. 

It  will  take  lime,  however,  for  us  to  form 
a  balanced  view  of  this  enormous  Island- 
nation  which  in  terms  of  population  Is  the 
sixth  largest  in  the  world.  It  will  take  tiinc. 
too.  for  Indonesia  to  emerge  from  Its  accu- 
mulated political  and  economic  Ills  The 
burden  of  the  past  is  lieavy  and  per^'asne 

The  United  -States  can  do  little  t^i  speed 
up  the  development  of  a  better  association 
with  Indonesia  Indeed  In  present  circum- 
stances the  best  ;>ollcy  Is  '„o  accept  our  own 
limitations  in  this  regard  To  be  sure,  there 
arc  the  gestures  of  goodwill  which  can  be 
made  in  the  form  <if  technical,  scientific,  and 
educational  ct«>peratlon  Moreover,  through 
regional  aid  channels,  such  ivs  I  have  already 
discussed,  some  assistance  can  be  provided  to 
Indonesia  for  economic  development.  That  is 
a  far  cry.  however,  from  self-delusive  assump- 
tions that  by  .'ending  .Americans  to  fight  in 
Viet  Nam  we  have  somehow  saved  Indonesia 
from  Communism  or  that  the  astute  efforts 
of  US  iigencips  and  enough  money  in  some 
miraculous  fashion  can  act  to  delineate  the 
emert^ing  structure  of  the  Indonesian  nation 

VII 

Having  described  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  United  States  m  the  Paclflc.  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  obligation  to  c!  ise  with  a  few 
general  words  r,f  prescription  .Almost  fifty 
years  of  .association  with  the  Pacific — as  a 
student.  Marine,  teacher,  and  freqeunt  visi- 
tor prompt  me  to  do  so  .A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  political  experience,  un  the  other 
hand,  impel  me  in  the  other  direction.  In 
these  years  of  specializing  In  foreign  rela- 
tions both  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  I  have  come  to  recognize 
the  general  ab.sence  of  finality  In  the  dis- 
position of  major  International  problems 

.Nevertheless,  I  did  remark  at  the  outset 
that  whatever  our  future  In  the  Paclflc,  that 
future  will  be  unlike  the  past,  I  am  now 
under  some  compulsion  to  fill  in  details 
which  sustain  the  general  observation.  The 
most  fundamental  new  factor  In  the  situ- 
ation,  as   I  see   it.   Is   the  appearance  of  at 
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least  one  new  generation  since  my  genera- 
tion began  to  grapple  with  the  post-World 
War  II  Asian  situation  and,  In  particular  and 
with  a  singular  lack  of  effectiveness,  with  the 
monumental  upheaval  of  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution. This  new  generation  la  a  source  of 
hope  for  the  future.  It  Is  a  hope  which  de- 
rives largely  from  the  Interest  young  people 
now  take  In  the  affairs  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Paclflc  That  Interest  is  more  profound 
and  far  better  Informed  than  wa«  the  case 
two  decades  or  more  ago. 

It  used  to  be  that  In  an  "Atlantlc-mlnded" 
nation  the  consideration  of  Asian  questions 
was  left  largely  to  a  relative  handful  of  Amer- 
icans, to  "old  Asian"  or  "old  China  hands," 
whose  attitudes  were  churned  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  19th  century  religious  altruism,  po- 
litical Idealism,  cold-cash  imperialism,  and 
unscrupulous  adventurism.  World  War  11  al- 
tered this  mixture;  the  Korean  War  modified 
It  further;  and  now  Viet  Nam  has  changed 
it  greatly.  The  attitudes  which  once  held 
sway  In  this  nation  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Asia  and  the  Paclflc  have  lost  most 
of  their  relevance  and  much  of  their 
potency. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  worthwhile  future  In 
the  Paclflc,  it  seems  to  me  that  U.S.  policies 
for  the  problems  of  the  Asian  littoral  will 
not  be  left  In  "old  Asian  hands."  Rather  they 
will  take  on  the  sense  and  sensitivity  of 
■  young  American  hands."  The  problems  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  collaboration,  free  of  attitudes  of  domi- 
nance or  condescension.  The  keynote  of  a  new 
policy  for  contemporary  Asia,  as  I  see  it,  Is 
mutuality.  Its  characteristics  will  be  mutual 
respect,  mutual  tppreclatlon,  and  mutual 
forebearance 

For  us  there  Is  no  choice.  We  must  make 
the  effort  to  put  our  policies  Into  that  per- 
spective. We  will  not  only  continue  to  live 
In  the  Paclflc.  we  will  also  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  Paclflc  and  the  nations  of  Its 
western  reaches,  basing  our  relations  with 
Its  peoples — with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Fili- 
pinos, Koreans,  Indonesians,  and  others — 
henceforth,  on  a  profound  respect  for  the 
equal  dignity  and  worth  of  all. 


So,  when  visitors  gaze  upon  Bob's  like- 
ness in  Statuary  Hall,  let  us  hope  that 
our  successors  in  the  Senate  stand  among 
them;  that  they  will  reflect  upon  this 
man  who  was  our  contemporary;  and 
that  they  will  benefit  from  his  example, 
which  will  always  be  contemporary. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  West  on  the 
day  set  aside  for  tributes  to  Bob  Bartlett. 
Consequently,  I  was  unable  to  participate 
in  the  round  of  rememberances  for  our 
late  colleague  on  that  day,  nor  in  the 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  extended 
to  his  wonderful  wife.  Vide.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, unanimous  consent  that  my  tribute 
today  may  appear  with  the  rest  in  the 
commemorative  volume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOB  BARTLETT 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Bob  Bartlett's  likeness  will 
-soon  be  placed  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,  6,000 
miles  from  the  State  he  loved  so  much 
and  served  so  well. 

We  of  the  Senate  have  known  a  man 
who  is  Insured  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  his  State.  Such  a  distinction  Is  rare, 
but  Bob  Bartlett  was  a  rare  kind  of  man. 

Our  regard  for  him  was  fully  shared 
by  the  people  of  Alaska.  In  10  elections, 
he  never  faced  a  serious  challenge.  He 
knew  and  respected  the  people  of  Alaska ; 
they  knew  and  respected  him.  Together, 
they  loved  Alaska  and  worked  to  make  it 
a  thriving  State. 

He  built  an  enviable  legislative  record 
here — even  though  for  14  years  he  could 
not  cast  a  vote.  The  49th  star  on  our  flag 
is  also  Bob  Bartlett's  star,  for  he  did  the 
most  to  put  it  there.  His  Senate  years 
were  filled  with  accomplishment  for 
Alaska  and  America. 

The  ties  between  Idahoans  and  Alas- 
kans are  strong.  Both  like  plain  language 
and  lots  of  elbow  room.  Both  have  a 
frontier  heritage  that  is  still  close  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  Both  are  users  of  vast 
public  lands.  Common  problems  abound. 

For  these  reasons,  and  even  more  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  man.  Bob 
Bartlett  was  my  personal  friend;  and  I 
miss  him. 


Inflation  will  "bear  fruit  In  any  Important 
way  In  calendar  1969." 

He  continued,  "At  most,  we  can  expect  a 
deceleration  of  the  Inflation  from  the  4  per 
cent  range  to  about  3.5  per  cent  average  for 
all  of  1969." 

Mr  McCuUough  made  an  Interesting  point 
regarding  the  pension  funds  which  have 
provided  a  strong  base  of  support  for  the 
stock  market  for  years.  "In  another  10  years, 
the  growth  in  resources  of  these  funds  may 
peak  out  as  payments  to  beneficiaries  match 
receipts." 

However,  he  added  that  increasing  stock 
market  purchases  by  life  Insurance  compa,- 
nles  and  the  state  and  local  retirement  funds 
would  offset  "with  something  to  spare"  the 
loss  of  new  money  from  the  private  pension 
funds  In  the  years  ahetkd. 


FIGHT  ON  INFLATION— TOO  LITTLE 
AND  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
several  days  of  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  action  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  by  both  labor  and  industry  are 
wholly  insufificlent  to  stem  the  inflation- 
ary tide  now  moving  in  this  country.  I 
have  said  I  believed  it  was  too  little  and 
too  late. 

In  today's  New  York  Times  I  find  con- 
firmation of  what  I  believe  to  be  true 
from  Mr.  James  A.  McCuIlough,  who  is 
an  economist  with  the  highly  respected 
Wall  Street  firm  of  Scudder,  Stevens  & 
Clark. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  our  fight  to  reduce 
inflation  will  "bear  fruit  in  any  impor- 
tant way  in  calendar  1969." 

He  is  quoted  further  as  saying: 

At  most,  we  can  expect  a  deceleration  of 
the  Inflation  from  the  4  per  cent  range  to 
al>out  3.5   per  cent  average  for  all   of   1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rel- 
evant section  of  the  column,  •Market- 
place." written  by  Robert  Metz.  in  which 
Mr.  McCullough's  statement  appears,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Marketplace:      Inflation     Theory     Takes 
Drubbing 

(By  Robert  Metz) 

James  A.  McCuIlough.  a  tall,  professional 
economist  at  the  respected  Wall  Street  firm 
of  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark,  took  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  economy  yesterday,  touch- 
ing on  the  influences  of  inflation  and  the 
flow  of  funds  into  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  McCuIlough  denounced  the  theory 
that  Inflation  Is  good  for  stocks.  At  a  busi- 
ness conference  he  noted  that  in  Continen- 
tal Europe,  In  the  early  1960's,  inflation  was 
at  a  far  higher  rate  than  In  the  United 
States  and  was  not  brought  under  control 
until  the  second  half  of  the  decade. 

"For  more  than  half  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  the  Continental  stock  markets  as  a 
whole  experienced  an  almost  steady  deterio- 
ration," he  observed.  "More  recently,  these 
Continental  markets  have  emerged  with 
considerable  strength." 

As  for  our  own  Inflationary  spiral — which 
now  exceeds  the  rate  in  the  stronger  Conti- 
nental European  economies — he  said  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  ovir  fight  to  reduce 


THE  SENIOR  SENATOR  FROM 
GEORGIA— A  WARM  AND  CANDID 
PROFILE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  William 
Grigg,  of  the  Washington  Star,  wrote  a 
very  warm  and  candid  profile  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Russell)  ,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
which  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Stai 
of  March  9.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
profile  of  a  dedicated  man  of  the  Senate 
should  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  so 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Russei.l.  of  Georgia  :  His  Club  Is  on 

Capitol  Hill 

(By  William  Grigg) 

A  strictly  reared  son  of  the  dust  and  rote- 
learned  Bible  verses  of  rural  Georgia.  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  loosened  up  a  bit  when  he 
went  to  college.  He  drank  Illegal  "pop-skuU" 
whiskey  and  wine  with  his  brothers  in  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  and  managed  to  make  no  mark 
as  either  a  scholar  or  student  leader  iHis 
dad.   Judge  Russell,   had   been   both.) 

Now  71 — and  long  accustomed  to  beine  cne 
of  America's  most  powerful  men — Senator 
Russell  smiles  shyly  to  recall  those  careless 
years. 

He  glances  across  his  desk  at  his  inter- 
viewer, who  could  be  his  grandson,  and  per- 
haps wonders  if  any  product  of  today  c;in 
grasp  the  feeling  of  =electness  and  freedom 
which  a  college  afforded  a  country  boy  then. 

Oh,  he  did  well  enough  m  the  co'.n.ses  Jie 
liked  such  as  Blackstone.  he  says  quietly, 
and  he  "got  by"  in  the  others.  He  held  a  post 
on  the  fraternity  council  for  a  time  and 
helped  arrange  some  campus  dances.  And  he 
made    some    solid    friendships. 

When  the  college  interlude  ended,  the  dust 
and  the  Bible  verses  of  hometown  Winder. 
Ga  ,  reasserted  themselves  But  there  was  also 
the  law  now  And  Russell's  discovery  that 
he — with  his  big  hands,  his  pitcher  ears  and 
his  plaln-as-Georgla-clay  manner— had  the 
capacity   to   gain   the   trust  of   others. 

A    LONG    ERA 

Almost  by  accident  he  was  propelled  into 
the  Georgia  legislature,  the  governorship  and 
on  into  history — including  that  long  era 
when  he  led  the  Southern  defense  of  states 
rights,  a  cause  now  as  lost  as  the  Confed- 
eracv. 

Today,  Russell  defends  the  Union.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
like  to  slash  military  spending  to  gain  a 
painless  source  for  domestic  spending. 

He  is  today  both  a  stalwart  advocate  of 
preparedness  and  a  cautious  advocate  of 
accommodation. 

•T  want  to  keep  this  country  prepared,  so 
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that  we  ne-dn  •  buck  rlown  ■  nc  sayn  fer- 
vent:? Although  we  sometlmea  hav«  barked 
dtiwn.   I   don  t   want   m  ev<"r   -u   mve  v 

Yet  he  has  advcx-ated  dls<-us«|ons  with  Red 
Chln^  and  ha«  sacked  treaUea  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  .r.ng  la  there  are  sufflclent 
Kuaranteea   *<ainst   *   dipuble-orns* 

Toward  this  work.  Ruaa*ll  conaerves  hU 
energy  Ai'nough  tntre  is  *i)methln.{  <rand 
afx-.-n  the  man.  ni.i  sty'.e  of  life  !s  plain  This 
permits  him  tti  work  long  hoiir>»  and  look 
rested   «nd    fit.    despite   emphy«erria 

Thu  lieterloratlon  of  lung  tlaaue  wtm  dlag- 
ni«ied  in  1958 — ind.  In  ltf«5  it  was  r.-mpll- 
cated  bv  a  bo'it  with  pneumonia  that  almost 
carried  him  off 

It  was  f^)ugh  giving  'ip  hl.^  three  parks  of 
cigarettes  a  diy  s.'ter  'he  emphytem^  dug- 
nosu  But  I  saw  Bi::  Pulbnght  and  he  said 
he  had  stopped  tw.  weeks  b»f  .re  and  then 
I  saw   Milt   Young  and  he  had  quit 

I  figured  I  could  do  anything  they  could." 
Ruasei:  savs 

3T1IONC    DESI&E 

The  desire  ut  smoke  held  strong  f./r  xeeka. 
but  Rusaei;  resisted  Finally  It  f/ns  no  onger 
a  struggle  And  then  I  learned  Bi:;  and  Mllt 
had  long  been  b.i.  k  smoking  again  '  That 
made  Russell  s  victory  that  much  sweeter 

Ciga;:«Ue  ^m-king  itself  had  been  a  de- 
piu-tar^iium  his  upbringing  Until  he  was  a 
grown  man  he  dldn  '  dare  let  his  father  see 
him  smoke  Then  he  wis  surprised  to  see  a 
younger  ind  bolder  brother  light  up  m  front 
of   their  father  and  get  away  with   It. 

Russell  WiA  one  of  15  rhUdren  bom  and 
13  surviving  infancy  but  he  had  the  special 
relationship  of  a  •Junior  "  Richard  B  Russell 
Sr  was  chief  Justice  of  Georgia  and  widely 
respected 

The  judge  was  both  stnct«-  and  more  emo- 
tion.-illy  open  than  most  men  today  After 
39  years  of  marriage  he  began  a  letter  to 
hU  wife  -Mv  precious  little  sweetheart."  and 
ended  1:  w::h  a  sense  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  Is  overpowering.  I  can  only  mv  Gr<i 
biesa  you.  darling  of  my  heart   " 

The  Judge  raised  his  family  near  Winder 
The  town   waa  renamed  Winder    .is  prom- 
ised, after  the  engineer  who  found  a  way  to 
get  the  railroad  to  go  through  what  was  pre- 
viou.^iy   kn.;x:i   as  Jugs  Tavern 

The  Ru--se:;  place  was  a  cotton  farm  which 
had  once  been  operated  as  a  slave  plantation 
by  -old  man  Ja<.-kson  •  Sen  Russell  recalls 
Oh  Shaw  wha'  was  his  Srst  name'" 
Ina  Russell  to  whom  Russell  wrote  so  lov- 
ingly, noted  in  her  diary  that  she  made  184 
pieces  of  clothing  in  the  spring  of   I9ii> 

She  got  the  family  around  the  planu  each 
Sunday  afternoon  to  sing  hymns  Ui  her  ac- 
companiment At  these  times,  each  child 
had  to  recite  a  new  Bible  verse  he  had 
learned  But  these  sessions  were  not  overly 
severe  a  youngster  could  get  by  at  least 
once,  with     Jesus  wept"  for  his  verse 

The  senator  once  said  that  as  a  small 
child  he  thought  that  mothers  never  had  to 
rest  When  at  10.  he  discovered  his  mother 
a*leep.   "I  still  recall   how  3h.jcked   I  waa  " 

She  too  rouid  express  her  emotions  warm- 
ly but  realistically  She  wrote  a  daughter. 
"You  have  been  a  fortunate  girl,  born  with 
a  good  little  bodv  a  fair  amount  of  good 
!'X>k3  and  a  bright  mind  .Aiso  you  found  a 
fond  father  and  a  loving  mother  awaiting 
you  You  young  people  cant  realize  how 
much  you  are  loved  " 

And  to  a  child  who  complained  she  was 
tired  jf  being  poor  "Oh,  mv  child,  that  hurts 
me  ' 

And  to  a  son  away  from  home  How  I  do 
want  to  see  you.  but  how  proud  I  itn  that 
you  are  sticking  it  out  and  not  coming 
home  ' 

When  his  mother  died.  Sen  Ru.ssell  wr.ite 
a  long  Inscription  for  her  memorlaJ  It  said 
In  part  "There  has  never  been  a  marriage 
relationship  more  tender  and  true  th.m  -x- 
isted  between  this  noble  woman  and  her  emi- 
nent husband  •' 
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springing  from  such  a  family.  Dick  Rus- 
sell Jr  must  have  felt  an  obllgaUon  to  do 
we:.  Judge  Ki.ssei;  had  w  mted  t  i  be  Georgia 
governor  and   a  US    senator    Dick  would  do 

It. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  In  1918,  and  spending  a  year  In  the 
Navy  Reserve  Just  as  World  War  I  was  end- 
ing Russell  toyeii  with  going  to  Atlanta  to 
Join  a  city  law  arm  but  decided  to  return 
to  Winder  becau«e  he  liked  the  more  general 
praotlre  'hat  rnuld  be  provided  there 

He  hadn  t  been  bark  long  before  he  started 
thinking  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  run  for 
the  state  legislature  Plrst  it  would  provide 
an  excuse  to  buy  an  automobile.  Second 
the  campaign  would  spread  his  name  around 
and,  even  If  he  lost.  pr.Klure  additional  cli- 
ents for  his  law  practice. 

But  the  m.st  unporUnt  reason  for  run- 
ning was  .simply  that  "I  had  the  political 
bug.  ■  RusNel!  says 

■Surprising  himself  he  w<jn  easily  Thus.  In 
1931  when  he  was  hardly  out  of  college, 
he  began  10  years  in  the  legislature  that 
would  lead  to  his  elertum  as  governor  Geor- 
gia's youngest  -at  33  He  wa«  an  adept  re- 
former of  the  state  »  government  and  proved 
a  popular  man  electable  to  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate^  -at  36 

Two  years  later  he  wn*  leading  a  .success- 
ful filibuster  against  a  federal  antl-lvnchlng 
law  .And  again  .ind  .i«aln,  over  the  next  two 
decades,  he  was  to  lead  the  forces  at  the 
South 

Disarming! V  Russell  .savs  of  these  filibus- 
ters and  anu-r!vi;  rights  votes  "I  guess  they 
:o.-.k  prefty  bad  to  any  liberal  today  But 
I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  the'sUtes 
should  exercise  ail  powers  not  specifically 
vested  In   the  federal   government." 

PrSHKD    BY  SOUTH 

Twice  once  against  Truman  and  once 
against  Stevenson  the  South  pushed  Rus- 
sell seriously  as  a  candidate  for  President 
In  1952.  Against  Stevenson.  Russell  seems  to 
have  been  giddy  enough  Ui  Uke  his  bid 
seriously 

But  Southerners  seem  destined  to  and 
their  strength  m  the  Senate  not  the  White 
Hou.se  In  large  part  their  Senate  strength  Is 
built  on  the  status  that  comes  simply  from 
senlorltv  which  is  aided  bv  the  Souths  one- 
party  system  Here  Russell  is  king,  now  serv- 
ing his  17th  ypar  tu  the  Senate 

As  the  most  senior  In  ser\-lce  in  the  ben- 
ate,  he  was  this  year  elected  as  Senate 
President  P.":,  Tempore -an  honorary  poet 
tradltlonallv  recognizing  seniority  Senlorltv 
als<^)  made  him  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many  years 
He  .s  now  the  ranklii«(  member  of  that  com- 
mittee but  has  given  up  Its  chairmanship  to 
head  'hi-  most  powerful  committee  In  the 
Senate   -Appr'iprl.itlons 

The  chalrmanshm  gives  Russell  a  great 
deal  of  bargaining  power 

He  derives  additional  Influence  from  his 
continuing  leadership  of  his  fellow  South- 
erners, who  listen  to  his  views  on  policy  and 
his  Ideas  on  stra'^gy  Fellow  Senators  say 
there  is  no  better  parliamentarian  in  the 
Senate 

Thoroughly  reliable,  sure  to  do  as  he 
promise?.  Ru,'sell  also  malo^  a  rtne  negotia- 
tor 

Excepting  on  civil  rights.  Russell  also  en- 
Joys  a  reputation  for  depth  and  openness 
of  mind 

He  also  is  farslghted  For  example,  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  depression  years,  he  somehow 
found  the  money  for  reseur<-h  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  pine  trees — now  a  major  crop  .n  the 
state,  replacing  cotton  on  the  Russell  family 
farm  and  manv  others 

Rus.sell  has  been  boosting  research  ever 
sm.p    particularly  If  it  is  located  In  Georgia 

But  besides  these  mental  capacities  par- 
liamentary and  leadership  skills,  plus  senior- 
ity, there  U  another  major  source  of  Rus- 
sell's Influence    This  Is  the  club-like  feeling 


among  many  in  the  Senate  Here,  as  in  .i 
Greek  letter  fraternity,  there  Is  a  lot  if 
Importance  plated  on  warmth,  wit.  perhon- 
allty  and  fairness 

As  some  men  devote  their  lives  and  enurp 
personalities  to  their  college  fratemiti-s 
Russell  devotee  his  to  the  more  serious  ana 
important  Senate  club  .After  the  dally  ire.,-- 
ment  he  gives  himself  with  a  device  th.o 
spreads  a  mist  of  medication  through  la^ 
-ungs,  he  arrives  for  breakfast  at  the  Capii  i 
at  8  45  a  m  or  so  Often,  he'll  still  be  work- 
ing in  his  office  10  hours  later  He  likes  lo 
read  all  the  mall  from  his  constituents  and 
check  the  replies  his  staff  has  made,  or  rep  v 
himself,  occasionally  In  longhand 

He  comes  In  on  Saturdays  too  "Som*-- 
llmes  I've  wished  he  had  a  wife  who  would 
call  him  to  come  home  to  dinner,  so  I  could 
get  home  to  my  wife."  an  aide  savs  But  lie 
married  none  of  the  Georgia  girls  he  w.s 
linked  with  as  a  young  man  He  lives  alone 
in  a  small  apartment,  reading  history  or 
watching  a  ballgame  on  televl.'ion 

He  Is  the  perfect  clubman,  the  friendly 
bai-helor  whose  club  is  his  family. 

If  the  Senate  club  got  out  a  yearbook  ,^ 
the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  did  n 
1918.  Russell  would  be  called,  once  again. 
■  a  friendly  and  unassuming  fellow  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  we  have  "  But  th.  ri» 
would  have  to  be  an  addition:  "And  one  .f 
the  most  powerful  ' 


OPPOSITION  TO  DEPLOYMENT  OP 
PROPOSED  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MIS- 
SILE  SYSTEM 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  to- 
day  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Cook  I .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mv. 
Mathiasi.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Saxbk).  and  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
urging  him  to  decide  against  the  deplov- 
ment  of  tlae  proposed  antl-balllstlc-mis- 
sile  system  at  the  present  time. 

We  expressed  our  doubts  about  the 
mUlUry  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  sv.";- 
t*m.  and  expressed  our  concern  that  de- 
ployment at  this  time  would  adver.<;ely 
affect  the  possibility  of  significant  dis- 
armament talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  We  also  mentioned 
as  a  disturbing  factor  the  enormous  cost 
of  such  a  system. 

Although  we  expressed  our  support  for 
continued  research  and  development  of 
an  ABM  system,  we  stated  our  belief  that 
the  case  for  the  Sentinel  system  has  not 
been  made  and  that  it  should  not  be  de- 
ployed at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letter  to  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr  Preside.vt:  This  morning  vou 
approtich  the  moment  of  final  decision  on 
whether  r,r  not  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Though  first-term  .Senators. 
we  feel  compelled  by  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  to  present  our  views  directly  to  you. 

We  have  heard  and  participated  In  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  A  B.M  We  have  listened 
to  e.\perts  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppt>sc — In  -ummlttee  testimony  and  else- 
where We  have  concluded  that  the  case  for 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  has  not  been 
made,  and  while  we  favor  continued  research 
and  development  we  urge  you.  Mr.  President, 
not  to  deploy  it  at  this  time 

Prom  the  .scientific  :uid  military  stand- 
point there  Is  erave  doubt  that  the  Sentinel 
could    function    eSectlvely    against    Increas- 
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iiigly  complex  weapons  systems  and  amidst 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Diplomatically,  the  United  State*  finds  It- 
self on  the  verge,  perhaps,  of  meaningful 
steps  toward  disarmament  with  the  Soviet 
I'nlon.  By  disturbing  the  precarloua  strategic 
balance  that  now  exists  between  us  we  could 
destroy  the  possibility  of  those  steps  being 
taken  There  Is  also  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollf- 
cnttlon  Treaty,  upon  which  the  Senate  will 
.-(ion  be  voting  By  ratlf>-lng  It  the  United 
states  will.  In  effect,  urge  other  nations  not 
to  enter  the  arms  race.  Can  America  Ignore 
us  own  admonition  by  taking  a  step  which 
might  well  embark  us  on  another  arms  race, 
.tnrt  might  also  Jeopardize  the  Treaty? 

Finally  there  mu«t  be  considered  the  Sen- 
tinel's great  cost — estimated  at  anywhere 
irom  Ave  billion  to  hundreds  of  billions  of 
d  'liars  at  a  time  when  America's  domestic 
needs  cry  out  for  action. 

We  share  with  you  the  goal  of  peace — the 
j;oal  to  which  you  have  dedicated  your  Ad- 
ministration And  we  feel  strongly  that  the 
c  use  of  peace  can  only  be  enhanced  by  the 
..tlon  we  urge  upon  you  today:  a  decision 
iijt  to  deploy  the  Sentinel. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  11,  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
riient  for  television  regarding  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
.script  of  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.^cript  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Robert  C.  Btrd  Favors  TaiuiTT 

I  am  for  the  treaty  because  it  provides  for 
the  development  of  safeguards  to  insure  that 
nuclear  materials  In  non-nuclear  weapons 
countries  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  In- 
stead of  for  weapons  purposes.  It  does  not 
impose  any  obligation  on  us  to  unilaterally 
withhold  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem or  any  offensive  strategic  system.  I  would 
be  against  unilateral  disarmament,  but  I  am 
m  favor  of  doing  all  that  we  can  to  slow  down 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  because 
every  additional  nation  that  gets  nuclear 
weapons  Is  Just  one  more  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger for  a  nuclear  war.  I  hope  that  the  treaty 
will  operate  to  discourage  such  proliferation. 


CRIME  AND  JUSTICE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  often 
tliere  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
attitudes  of  those  who  deal  with  crime 
on  an  everyday  basis  and  those  who 
jjOMtificate  on  criminal  rights  from  lofty 
ivory  towers.  The  Honorable  Edward  M. 
Cunan,  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  deals 
with  and  observes  crimes  and  criminals 
dunnp  the  course  of  his  dally  work. 

On  March  8.  1969,  before  the  Federa- 
tion of  Business  Associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  he  shared  his  conclu- 
•sion.s  dra'RTi  from  his  experience  In  a 
speech.  He  recognized  the  necessity  of 
affording  justice  to  victims  and  society 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  those  who  com- 
mit criminal  acts  and  exploit  and  op- 
press our  law-abiding  citizens.  I  would 
hope  that  those  members  of  our  judiciary 
who  are  far  less  experienced  with  the 
tragic  takeover  of  our  city  streets  by 
hoodlums  and   the   ever-Increasing  ex- 


ploitation of  our  society  by  organized 
criminals  would  take  heed  of  Judge  Cur- 
ran's  words,  acknowledge  the  greater  ex- 
perience from  which  he  speaks,  and  ad- 
just their  judicial  philosophies  to  the 
present  realities  of  the  crime  menace  in 
American  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  signifi- 
cant excerpts  from  Judge  Curran's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Hon.  Edward  M.  Curran,  Chief 
JtrDCE,  U.S.  District  Coort  for  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia,  Presented  to  Federa- 
tion   or    Business    Associations  "or    the 
DiSTHicT  or  Columbia,  March  8,  1969 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  on  the  walls  of  the 
magnificent  stone  edifice  that  houses  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  is  carved  the  following 
Inscription:   "Justice  Is  the  great  interest  of 
man  on  earth — wherever  her  temple  stands 
there  Is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  gen- 
eral   happiness    and    the    improvement    and 
progress  of  our  race." 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  this 
country  today  Is  the  crime  problem.  We  can- 
not conquer  crime  by  any  simple  formula. 
We  cannot  eliminate  crime,  but  we  can  re- 
duce It.  We  must  apply  against  it  the  same 
painstaking  research,  the  same  willingness  to 
sacrifice  preconceived  notions,  the  same  high- 
minded  dispassionate  spirit  that  we  would 
gladly  apply  to  the  control  of  an  even  less 
destructive  plague.  One  of  the  alms  of  demo- 
cratic governments  Is  to  achieve  justice  In  a 
true  sense.  That  no  man  should  be  con- 
demned without  being  given  his  day  in  court 
and  without  being  proved  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  are  the  basic  principles  of 
criminal  Justice.  We  try  to  achieve  speedy 
Justice,  but  the  safeg:uards  that  are  placed 
around  the  accused  bring  irritating  delays  In 
securing  their  conviction.  This  crime  prob- 
lem has  become  so  acute  that  President  John- 
son, In  signing  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act,  declared,  "The  control  of  crime  is 
a  major  target  of  this  Administration." 
•  «  •  *  • 

Organized  crime  in  its  present  form,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  result  of  an  increasing  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  criminal  classes. 
Crime  Is  as  ancient  as  civilization  and  begins 
at  a  time  older  than  recorded  history.  A  com- 
petent history  of  organized  crime,  carried 
through  to  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment under  present-day  conditions,  ■with  its 
underlying  sources  and  philosophy,  would 
require  a  treatise  dealing  with  human  rela- 
tionships over  the  centuries.  It  would  con- 
cern the  feudal  system,  the  feats  of  the  old 
buccaneers,  the  slave  traders,  the  caravan 
highwaymen  of  the  Par  East,  the  smugglers. 
the  Molly  Magulres  of  more  recent  times, 
and  many  others  of  their  Ilk.  It  would  con- 
cern not  only  the  material  but  the  spiritual, 
■with  considerations  of  religion,  environment. 
and  geographical  mobility;  the  passions  and 
the  greed  of  men:  and  It  would  lead  logically 
to  those  operations  of  criminal  groups  which 
we  face  today.  I  believe  that  widespread 
lawlessness  Is  a  symptom  of  widespread 
paganism,  and  a  growing  paganism  could 
prostrate  the  soul  of  America. 

There  is  no  more  sinister  force  In  the 
United  States  than  that  of  the  millions  who 
are  engaged,  by  day  and  night,  in  the  com- 
mission of  felonies  which  occur  every  few 
seconds.  Nearly  3  million  serious  offenses 
are  committed  every  year.  These  offenses 
continue,  with  five  serious  offenses  being 
recorded  every  minute.  •   •   • 

There  are  many  causes  of  crime.  Poverty 
Is  one;  unemployment  Is  one;  slum  areas 
axe  one;  lax  parents  are  one;  and  lenient 
courts  are  another  and  the  trend  of  leniency 
keeps  growing.  OonstltuUonal  rights  are  all 
right,  but  in  these  days  there  often  are  crim- 


inal cases  lu  which  it  appears  that  the  main 
concern  of  some  courts  is  for  the  rights  of 
the  perpetrator  of  Uie  crime  and  not  for  the 
rights  of  the  victim  or  society. 

In  thousands  of  ca-'es  the  parents  are  at 
fault.  There  is  a  breakdown  of  the  family 
unit  It  is  in  the  home  that  respect  and 
authority  must  first  take  shape.  I  feel  that 
the  solution  of  the  crime  problem  to  a  great 
extent  lies  with  the  family,  the  schools,  the 
church  and  the  community 

Why  Is  It  that  some  parents  do  not  irv  to 
understand  their  children''  Whv  is  it  that 
they  are  not  Interested  in  the  difficulties 
and  problems  which  their  children  may  run 
across? 

I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  parents 
perform  their  duty  In  attempting  to  raise 
their  children  with  the  idea  of  obedience  and 
respect  for  them,  for,  as  they  grow  older, 
such  obedience  and  respect  will  develop  into 
respect  and  obedience  for  the  law. 

•  •  «  .  . 

The  school  Is  an  important  lactor  in  our 
civilization,  for  today  our  teachers  are  more 
qualified  and  better  fitted  than  ever  before 
in  the  nation's  history.  It  is  not  neces.^ary, 
however,  that  a  curriculum  should  be  ir^ld 
down  to  apply  to  all  children  alike,  because 
If  this  Is  done,  the  handicapped  boy  or  girl 
would  not  receive  the  proper  training  and 
his  education  would  go  for  naught.  In  the 
New  York  City  schools  there  have  been 
shocking  cases — assaults  on  teachers  vandal- 
ism and  displays  of  vicious  .uticks.  Facing 
such  a  situation,  the  teachers  .;re  helpless 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  those  in 
the  teaching  profession  should  deal  more  In 
Individuals,  rather  than  In  groups. 

You  cannot  ignore  the  church  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  everyday  life.  Today  is 
the  age  of  Irreverence  and  criticism.  This  Is 
a  world  of  greed,  lust  and  power;  a  world 
besmirched  and  bedraggled  by  the  most 
brazen  carnival  of  materialism  that  ever 
blackened  the  reputation  of  self-respecting 
people;  a  world  which  knows  not  God's  com- 
mandments; a  world  which  needs  a  panacea 
in  the  recount  of  moral  values.  The  churches 
of  all  denominations  should  awaken  the 
spiritual  appreciation  of  living.  Years  ago 
parents  attended  church,  and  children  at- 
tended Sunday  School,  where  they  were 
taught  the  underlying  principles  of  morality 
and  character.  Today  parents  are  less  prone 
to  attend,  and  the  children  attend  Simday 
School  Intermittently  or  not  at  all.  If  this 
pace  keeps  up.  the  church  is  bound  to  lose 
the  influential  place  It  held,  In  days  gone  by. 
as  an  effective  weapon  in  crime  prevention. 
The  community,  being  a  part  and  parcel 
of  American  life,  is  most  Important  in  this 
ever  Increasing  problem.  Neighborhoods  of 
various  kinds  and  characteristics  bob  up 
through  this  country  of  ours  with  all  types 
of  families,  foreign  and  domestic,  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  Illiterate — neighborhoods 
where  one  is  not  content;  regions  where  one 
is  dissatisfied;  residences  where  there  exists 
ill  influence.  In  the  slum  areas,  there  are  too 
many  broken  homes,  too  many  working 
mothers,  too  many  children  running  loose 
In  the  streets,  learning  about  liquor,  nar- 
cotics and  crimes,  such  as  mugging,  yoking, 
purse  snatching,  gang  assaults,  and  violence 
just  for  the  sake  of  violence.  Conditions  ex- 
isting such  as  these  do  not  offer  much  en- 
couragement to  the  boy  or  elrl  who  may  de- 
sire to  live  an  exemplary  life. 

There  are  four  important  elements  to  be 
considered  in  the  crime  situation.  They  are 
the  public,  the  police,  the  prosecuting  agen- 
cies and  the  Judiciary.  These,  functioning  to- 
gether, become  an  effective  instrument  In 
the  suppression  of  crime.  Operating  inde- 
pendently, they  hearten  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  Sometimes  they  may  work  at  cross 
purj>oses:  sometimes  they  may  criticize  each 
other;  and  sometimes  they  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  harmonizing  their  differences  to 
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the  end  that  the  common-weal  might  b« 
beat  served  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
better  understanding  amoni<  them.  In  order 
that  we  may  hAve  a  cluser  cooperation  as  a 
bulwark  of  defense  In  this  war  un  crime  And 
the  '.Ime  has  come  when  we  must  recognize 
that  society  has  certain  rights  as  well  as 
the  accused  Tou  have  the  right  to  life.  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  A.1  a  dis- 
tinguished Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  f  jr  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  Honorable  Wiibur  K  Miller  once 
•aid  '  Nlre  people  have  rights,  toj  "  •  •  • 
Your  wife  has  the  right  to  walk  down  the 
street  without  fear  uf  being  r.^ped  or  mo- 
lested Your  family  has  the  right  to  feel 
secure  In  your  home  Putting  it  bluntly  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  be  left  alone,  and  when  some  of  the 
Judges  in  thu  country  realize  that  the  rights 
of  soc.ety  should  be  balanced  against  the 
righto  jf  the  individual,  then  law  enforce- 
ment w:i;  be  more  effective 

A3  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
the  Mo6t  Reverend  Pulton  J  Sheen,  has 
said,  crime  is  Increasing  because  of  a  '  f.ilse 
compassion"  for  cnm^lnals  He  defines  talse 
compassion  in  these  w^rds.  "A  pity  that  la 
shown  not  to  the  mugged,  but  to  the  mugger. 
not  to  whe  family  ot  the  murdered,  but  to 
ttie  musUerer.  not  ui  the  woman  who  Is  raped. 
but  to  the  rapist  •  The  Bishop  deplored  so- 
cui  si'jbberers  '  as  those  "who  Insist  on  com- 
passion tjelng  shown  to  the  Junkies  the  dope 
flends.  the  throat  slashers,  the  beatniks,  the 
prostltu'es,  the  homosexuals,  and  the  punks 
Today  the  decent  man  is  practically  off  the 
reservation  " 

I  think  a  study  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  court  decisions  are 
causative  factors  In  the  commission  of  crime 
I  say  this  because  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
some  appellate  court  decisions  have  unduly 
tipped  the  scale  In  favor  of  the  criminal  and 
against  society's  rights  to  be  prote<;ted. 

There  U  no  substitute  for  swift,  certain 
and  impartial  justice,  with  less  attention 
paid  to  the  technicalities  which  appear  umed 
a:  :ne  protection  jt  the  cnmlnal  and  not 
society 

Respect  for  law  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  are  imong  the  bulwarks  of  our  re- 
public 

Morality.  law  and  order,  and  other  great 
principles  of  our  heritage,  are  righting  for 
their  very  existence  They  are  under  attack 
from  certain  influences  which.  If  not  stopped. 
will  wreck  every  trace  of  decency  and  order- 
liness In  our  society 

It  is  even  argued  by  some  groups  that  pro- 
fane verbal  abuse  directed  at  the  police  Is  a 
Constitutional  right 

The  best  !nteresv<i  in  this  country  He  In  a 
law-abldlni?  and  orderly  society  The  citizens 
of  America  cannot  live  with  lawlessness,  vul- 
garity obscenity  and  blasphemy 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cease  betn^; 
led  toward  the  hale  of  self-destruction  by 
certain  do-gooders  and  to  get  on  with  the 
perpetuation  of  those  self-evident  truths 
which  have  served  our  country  so  well 

The  only  way  to  fight  these  organized 
crvisaders  of  fllth,  Immorailty  and  crime  Is  to 
get  tough 

Liberty  cannot  exist  without  lax,  for  the 
law  protects  liberty  We  should  remember. 
however,  that  liberty  Is  not  absolute  but  rela- 
tive for  no  person  may  infringe  or  transgrpss 
on  the  liberty  of  another 

The   most   effective   deterrent    to   crime    Is 
the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals   If  the  factor  of  punishment  Is  Ignorect 
then  there  can  be  no  deterrent 

The  courta  of  this  country  are  courts  of 
Justice — not  courts  of  mercy  A  trial  shoul'i 
truly  represent  an  enlightened  search  tor 
truth,  so  that  deception,  surprise,  technicali- 
ties, and  delays  will  be  obliterated  The  at- 
ino»pnere  uf  some  courtrooms  i.s  still  pollutect 
by  some  Jurors,  who  close  their  minds  to  the 


evidence  before  them,  and  some  of  our  Judges 
seek  out  technicalities  rather  than  guilt  ir 
iniUM-etice 

F'irtv  odd  years  ago  an  exp>erlenced  attor- 
ney and  jurist  In  New  York  Issued  this  strong 
warning  "It  Is  not  the  criminals,  actual  or 
pf)tentlal,  that  need  a  neuropathic  hospital 
It  Is  the  pe<;ple  who  .slobber  over  them  in  i"! 
effort  to  find  excuses  for  their  crime"  What 
we  need  today.  In  attempting  to  mlnlnu/  ■ 
crime,  are  Jurors  wlt.h  conscience  and  vision. 
Judges  with  courage  and  f<jrtltude,  and 
penitentiaries  which  are  neither  couni.., 
clubs  nor  health  resorts 

In  this  war  on  crime,  we  stand  as  men  and 
women  In  the  ranks  of  humanitv,  who  a-e 
under  the  law  of  dutv  that  allows  us  no  stop- 
ping place  short  of  our  utmost  capabilities 
Whatever  in  human  nature  Is  hopeful,  ^en- 
eriius.  aspiring  -in  love  of  God  and  trust  i:i 
man  — is  arraigned  on  <jne  side,  and  on  that 
side,  let  us  stand 


US  AID  TO  INDIA  DOES  THIS  AID 
SUBSIDIZE  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
MILITARY  AIRCRAFT  FROM  THE 
SOVIET    UNION" 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  the 
other  day.  I  made  a  statfment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senato  concerniriK  the 
mounting?  criticism  of  Ub  aid  to  India; 
and  placed  in  the  Rec<iro  an  article  to 
that  effect  written  by  Ern''st  Weatherall 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Tliat  article  noted 

There  have  been  recent  rumblings  In 
Washington  that  American  aid  has  subsi- 
dized India's  hard-currency  purchases  of 
Soviet  arms  and  submarines 

As  a  foUowup.  Mr  Weatherall  has 
written  a  second  article  reporting  that 
India  has  already  purchased  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Htihter  aircraft  from  the 
Soviet  Union  a:id  plans  to  reach  addi- 
tional defense  a^ireements  with  that 
country  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thLs 
.subsequent  article,  entitled  'Indian- 
Soviet  Accord  on  Defense  Looms'.' "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INDHN-SOVIET     .■VCCllHD     ON     DEFENSE     LOOMS? 

I  By  Ernest  Weatherall) 

New  Delhi  — Military  cooperation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  India,  along  with 
stepped-up  arms  assistance,  is  seen  here  as 
a  possible  outcome  of  the  early-March  \-lalt 
t4j  India  of  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Grechko 

The  Soviet  Union,  eager  to  contain  Chinese 
Communist  expansion,  could  only  benefit 
from  such  cooperation.  It  Is  reasoned.  And 
Indian  ability  to  defend  the  troubled 
northern  border  with  Chinese-ruled  Tibet 
would  be  inrreiised 

In  the  event  of  a  .Moscow-Peking  confron- 
tation, an  agreement  with  India  would  give 
the  Soviets  the  use  of  Indian  .Mr  Force  for- 
ward alrbases  These  are  nearer  Chinese  mlll- 
t.iry  installations  in  Tibet  and  southern 
China  than  are  the  Soviet  bases  In  Siberia. 

M.irshal  Grechko  showed  extreme  interest 
m  the  Indian  Air  Force  during  his  visit  He 
st:)pped  off  at  the  lAF  ba.se  at  Chandigarh.  In 
northern  India,  to  watch  Indian  pilots  fly 
their  Sovlet-bullt  MIOs 

LOCAL    assembly    PI.ANNED 

According  to  reports  here.  India  has 
bought  100  Mlg-2rs  from  the  Soviet  Union 


and   plans  to  build  300  more  In  India,  with 
Russian  technical  help 

The  S<5Vlet  defense  chief  also  visited  ,i 
plant  at  Naslk.  near  Bombay,  where  airframes 
of  the  Mlgs  are  assembled 

Unofficial  figures  put  the  number  of  Mlg 
sciuadrons  In  the  Indian  .Mr  Force  at  six 
Indications  are  that  the  lAP  plans  to  equip 
another  15  squadrons  with  these  Jet  inter- 
ceptors It  has  also  been  reported  that  India 
has  bought  100  Sukhol  SU-7B  close-suppor* 
lighters,  with  an  option  to  buy  a  hundred 
more  Deliveries  of  the  plane  to  be  used  to 
equip  four  squudrons,  began  in  1968. 

But  the  Mlg  215  and  SU-7's  do  not  belniin 
to  the  latest  generation  of  Soviet  plane? 
There  has  been  some  criticism  thiit  by  tlie 
time  India  s  Mlg  factories  start  ninnufactur- 
ing  the  Jet  fighters  wltliout  Soviet  compo- 
nents.  the  plane  will  be  obsolete 

India's  Defense  Minister.  Sardar  .Swnran 
Singh,  admitted  In  Parliament  that  he  \v;is 
looking  into  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
planes  that  would  perform  better  than  the 
present  Mlg 

.Aviation  experts  hold  that  tlie  lAP  Is  going 
to  require  a  different  type  of  aircraft  from 
those  with  which  It  defended  India  during 
the  w.ir  with  PaklsUin  In  1965  China's  Tibet 
base.s  are  pretty  much  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Hunter,  the  My.stere.  and  the  Canberra 
Even  Pakistan  has  moved  Its  alrbases  as  fur 
away  from  India  us  it  could — to  the  We.st 
Paklstanl-Ir.anlan  border  To  strike  at  Paki- 
stan s  new  alrbases  and  targets  In  Tibet. 
India  will  need  a  longer-range  aircraft  which 
can  carry  larger  loads,  to  replace  Its  aging 
British-made  Hunters  and  Canberras. 

These  needs.  In  view  of  the  latest  Slno- 
-Soviet  txirder  clash,  were  ;ilmost  certainly 
discussed  with  Marshal  Grechko  during  his 
visit  to  India,  ob.servers  maintain. 


ANOTHER   HOSTILE   ASIAN   NATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
Siam's  Klngr  Mon^kut  offered  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  war  elephants  to  help 
the  North  In  the  Civil  War. 

We  now  have  over  45.000  soldiers  and 
airmen  in  Thailand.  In  early  November 
1963  we  had  fewer  than  4.000.  Recently. 
Kukrit  Pramoj.  editor  of  the  Bangkok 
pro-Western  newspaper  Siam  Rath,  pub- 
lished a  lead  editorial  denouncing  our 
military  presence  in  Thailand.  He  wrote; 

The  Americans  are  the  real  enemies  of  car 
people,  not  the  communists. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  reconsider  our  situation 
in  Thailaiid  before  our  militarists — our 
CIA  and  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — cause  us  to  blunder  into  an- 
other Vietnam. 


THE     PASSENGER     PIGEON— A     RE- 
MINDER OF  MANS  DEPREDATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
1  Issue  of  Farmer  magazine.  publishi>d 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  contains  a  most  in- 
formative article  on  the  passenger  in- 
^;eon.  written  by  Benny  Bengtson.  I 
think  a  reading  of  the  article  can  point 
the  way  for  many  who  are  interested  m 
being  of  assistance  to  our  presently 
threatened  species  of  wildlife.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 
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Thb  Wild  or  Passenger  Pigeon 
(By  Benny  Bengtson) 

Many  years  ago.  the  late  Mr.  P.  O.  Pryk- 
lund.  of  Roseau.  Minnesota,  showed  me  the 
egg  of  a  wild  or  passenger  pigeon  that  he 
had  In  his  collection  of  birds'  eggs.  It  was 
white  in  color,  unmarked  and  resembled  the 
egg  of  the  mourning  dove,  only  larger.  He 
had  collected  It  during  the  1890'8,  before 
these  pigeons  became  extinct  and  vanished 
forever  from  the  earth. 

In  color,  the  passenger  pigeon  was  quite 
similar  to  the  mourning  doves  we  so  often 
see  In  our  fields,  or  perching  on  telephone 
and  hlghllne  wires.  Perhaps  a  bit  more  of 
bluish  around  the  head  and  on  the  wings  and 
back,  and  a  little  darker  on  the  breast,  but 
otherwise  much  the  same.  But  they  were 
larger  some  16  to  18  Inches  long,  compared 
with  the  mourning  dove's  average  length  of 
around  a  foot. 

They  were  beautiful  birds,  as  are  the 
mourning  doves,  with  their  soft,  grayish  and 
grayish-blue  shades — colors  so  much  asso- 
ciated with  dovee  and  pigeons  that  we  have 
come  to  call  them  "dove-like."  Around  the 
head,  neck  and  shoulders,  especially  when 
the  sunlight  struck  them,  there  was  an 
Iridescent  sheen,  a  mingling  of  bronze, 
green  and  purplish  shades.  The  breast  was 
washed  with  a  rosy  tinge.  Altogether,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  mourning  doves,  they 
were  a  study  In  pastels. 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  through  most  of  the  1800's,  they 
were  extremely  abundant.  Some  ornitholo- 
gists have  estimated  that,  at  one  time,  the 
passenger  pigeon  alone  made  up  25%  to 
perhaps  40  Tc  of  the  total  bird  population 
of  this  country.  A  poet  of  Colonial  times 
■wrote: 

"The  pigeons   In   such   numbers  we  see  fly 
That  like  a  cloud  they  do  make  dark  the 
sky." 

Flocks  of  incredible  size  sometimes  were 
reported  during  spring  mlgratlo;>.  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  famous  ornithologist,  recorded 
his  observations  of  one  such  flock  that  he 
saw  in  Kentucky.  The  birds,  "flying  with 
great  steadiness  and  rapidity,"  in  a  coluron 
well  over  a  mile  wide,  kept  on  passing  by  for 
most  of  one  afternoon.  TYylng  to  arrive  at 
a  credible  estimate  of  their  numbers,  he 
figured  the  length  of  the  oolumn  at  240  miles 
and  the  number  of  birds  at  three  to  each 
square  yard  He  concluded  that  there  were 
2  billion.  230  million  birds  In  the  flock.  "An 
almost  inconceivable  multitude,"  he  wrote, 
"yet  probably  far  below  the  actual  amouirt." 

John  James  Audubon,  the  great  bird 
painter,  watched  another  flock  pass,  and 
estimated  the  number  of  birds  at  "two  to  a 
square  yard.  More  conservative  than  Wilson, 
he  figured  its  length  at  180  miles,  but  his 
estimate  of  the  total  numlier  of  birds  "was 
still  well  over  a  billion. 

They  sometimes  nested  in  Immense  cpl- 
onles.  John  Mulr,  In  "The  Story  of  My  Boy- 
liood  and  Youth,"  tells  of  "one  nesting-place 
m  Wisconsin  100  miles  long  and  from  3  to  10 
miles  wide.  Every  tree,  some  of  them  quite 
;ow  and  scrubby,  had  from  1  to  50  nests  each. 
Some  of  the  nests  overflow  from  the  oaks  to 
the  hemlock  and  pine  woods."  This  was  In 
1871.  Other  nesting  sites  In  Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania  varied  In  size  from 
1  to  several  miles  In  width,  and  from  30  to 
50  miles  In  length. 

Many  of  the  wild  pigeons  nested  in  smaller 
colonies,  however,  and  as  single  pairs.  So  far 
■<\s,  I  know,  there  is  no  record  of  any  large 
nesting  -olonles  In  Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas. 
But  they  were  fairly  abundant  in  the  wooded 
sections  of  Minnesota.  Being  birds  of  the 
lore.ot,  they  occurred  only  in  those  parts  of 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana  where  there  were 
trees.  They  were  found  In  the  greatest  num- 
bers from  Wisconsin  eastward  through  Michi- 
gan. Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 


Henry  David  Thoreau,  when  he  was  in 
Minnesota  during  the  summer  of  1861,  found 
nests  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  Alexander 
Henry,  traveling  through  Manitoba  In  April 
of  1800,  saw  wild  pigeons  "in  great  abun- 
dance." And  It  Is  recorded  that  many  nested 
along  the  Red  River  south  of  Pembina  In 
1873.  They  often  nested  In  aspen  groves,  but 
preferred  hardwoods,  like  oaks  and  coniferous 
trees,  when  available. 

Favorite  food  Included  beechnuts  and 
acorns,  and  great  flocks  congregated  where 
and  when  these  nuts  were  plentiful.  But 
they  ate  many  other  things  as  well — grain 
and  tree  seeds  of  many  kinds,  weed  seeds, 
berries,  wild  rice,  rose  hips,  earthworms, 
caterpillars,  grasshoppers  and  other  Insects, 

Why  was  It  that  a  bird  so  abundant  be- 
came extinct?  The  answer  Is  plain  and  can- 
not be  avoided — it  was  due  to  the  greediness 
and  lack  of  vision  of  man. 

They  were  shot,  caught  In  nets  and  traps. 
even  killed  with  pwles  and  clubs  by  men 
who  raided  their  roosts  at  night.  When 
the  great  flocks  passed  over  In  spring,  small 
armies  of  men  fired  continually  into  the 
dense  mass  of  birds — one  shot  sometimes 
bringing  down  50  and  even  70  birds!  Thetr 
roosts  and  nesting  colonies  were  raided  by 
market  hunters  who  killed  them  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Often,  so  many  were 
slaughtered  that  most  of  th?m  never  were 
picked  up,  but  left  to  rot  where  they  fell. 
When  shot  at,  the  pigeons  became  confused 
and  returned  again  and  again  to  their  roost. 
only  to  be  greeted  with  another  barrage. 
Sometimes,  even  cannons  were  used! 

In  1874,  market  hunters  at  one  nesting 
site  in  Michigan  shipped  out  100  barrels 
of  dead  birds  dally  for  30  days.  Each  barrel 
contained  some  300  or  more  birds,  or  a  total 
for  the  season  of  nearly  a  million.  In  1878. 
from  a  large  nesting  near  Petoskey,  Mich.. 
l"/2  nillUon  pigeons  were  shipped  out.  Prices 
obtained  varied  greatly — from  a  penny 
apiece.  If  the  market  was  glutted  or  they 
were  in  danger  of  spxjlUng.  to  $2.50  for 
a  dozen,  A  fair  average  probably  was  around 
25t  to  $1.25  a  dozen. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  carnage  was 
that,  when  a  nesting  site  was  ravaged  and 
destroyed,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old 
birds  died.  Unable  to  reproduce  and  replen- 
ish their  numbers,  and  persecuted  during 
migration  and  at  their  roosts,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that,  by  1900,  the  last  passenger 
pigeon  In  the  wild  had  been  exterminated! 
A  few  In  zoos  survived  another  decade  or 
so — the  last  one  dying  In  September  of  1914 
In  Cincinnati. 

The  wild  pigeons  never  received  any  pro- 
tection worthy  of  the  name.  A  few  state 
laws,  attempting  to  stop  the  indiscriminate 
killing,  never  were  enforced  and  most  of 
them  came  too  late.  When  a  bill  to  protect 
the  pigeons  was  introduced  Into  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature.  It  was  killed  by  a  com- 
mittee report  stating  bluntly:  "The  pas- 
senger pigeon  needs  no  protection."  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people. 

And,  so  today,  \'lsltors  to  Wyaltislng  State 
Park  In  Wisconsin,  located  where  the  Wis- 
consin River  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
can  see  a  monument  erected  to  the  pas- 
senger pigeon.  Dedicated  on  May  11,  1947. 
the  bronze  tablet  reads: 

"Dedicated  lo  the  last  Wisconsin  passen- 
ger pigeon,  shot  at  Babcock.  Sept.  1899. 
This  species  became  extinct  through  the 
avarice  and  thoughtlessness  of  man.  Erected 
by   the  Wisconsin  Society  for  ornithology." 


CLARKSVILLE.  TEX..  TIMES  POINTS 
OUT  DISCREPANCY  AGAINST  VIC- 
TIMS OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
everj'  day,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  or 
see  on  our  television  screens  reports  of 


new  crimes  and  violence  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country.  All  of  us  in 
the  Senate  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rising  crime.  All  of  us  are  eager 
to  find  ways  to  deal  with  this  serious 
problem. 

But  all  too  often.  I  think,  our  concerns 
stop  with  capturing,  convicting,  and 
pimishing  the  criminal.  Too  few  of  us,  it 
seems,  are  concerned  with  what  can 
be  done  for  the  victim. 

On  January  19.  1969.  I  introduced  a 
bill.  S.  9,  to  provide  compensation  to 
innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  certain  other 
federally  administered  areas.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  two  previous  Con- 
gresses and  on  each  occasion.  I  was  grati- 
fied by  the  large  amount  of  public  sup- 
port that  my  proposal  received.  Once 
again,  I  am  receiving  indications  of 
popular  support  for  this  measure. 

An  example  of  this  support  is  demon- 
strated in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Clarksville.  Tex..  Times  of  February-  20, 
1969.  The  editorial  strongly  endorses  my 
proposal  and  also  brings  up  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  personal  concern  to 
me;  namely,  that  the  bill  will  receive 
more  consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  this  year,  than  in  any  jorevious 
years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
fine  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Discrepancy  Against  Victims  of  Violence 

California  and  New  York  have  passed  state 
laws  to  reimburse  persons  Injured  by  violent 
actions  of  criminals.  Discussions  relating  to 
this  growing  problem  of  loss  In  varying  de- 
grees sustained  by  Innocent  Wctlms  of  law 
violators  are  due  in  a  number  of  legislatures 
as  well  as  Congress  this  year.  Sen,  Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas  has  advocated  legisla- 
tion for  years  to  pro\'lde  reUef  to  persons 
attacked  by  criminals.  He  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  9  in  January  dealing  -with  this 
matter. 

"The  question  of  compensation  to  victims 
Is  a  critical  Issue."  Yarborough  asserted,  "and 
It  must  receive  careful  consideration  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  violent  crime 
properly. 

"Every  day  in  this  country  we  witness  a 
gross  discrepancy  in  the  way  we  attempt  to 
administer  justice.  A  violent  crime  against 
a  person  occurs,  perhaps  as  an  assault,  a 
murder,  a  stabbing  or  a  rape.  The  attacker 
Is  apprehended.  What  takes  place?  The  at- 
tacker may  receive  free  legal  counsel,  free 
psychiatric  examinations  and  treatment,  hos- 
pitalization, food,  clothing,  and  even  voca- 
tional training  or  an  education,  all  paid  for 
by  the  state. 

"The  rictlm  suffers  serious  injury,  entails 
great  expense,  pain  and  personal  loss,  but 
is  in  no  position  to  obtain  any  type  of  ade- 
quate compensation  from  the  government 
that  throws  every  cloak  of  protection  around 
the  criminal." 

Y.'irborough  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
victim  of  violent  crimes,  but.  as  lie  points 
out.  the  Issue  has  critical  aspects  that  re- 
tjulre  much  study  Lawmakers  at  both  the 
i=taie  and  national  levels  will  likely  give  it 
more  consideration  during  the  year  than 
previously. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS—XXVI 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   tlie 
case  for  support  and  ratification  of  the 
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human  rights  conventions  is  indeed 
strong  The  basic  principles  behind  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  are  the  same  as  those  which 
inspired  men  of  our  time  to  draft  the 
human  rights  treaties  Our  entire  Ameri- 
can legal  tradition  seeks  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  mdlvldual  and  to  shield 
him  from  the  arbitraiT  action  of  govern- 
ment That  is  precisely  the  objective  of 
these  treaties 

These  human  nghto  treaties  are  backed 
bv  such  respected  American  orgtiniza- 
tions  as  The  National  Catholic  Confer- 
ence for  Interracial  Justice,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Je«s,  the 
national  board  of  the  YWCA.  the  NAACP. 
the  American  Baptist  Convention,  the 
American  Jewish  Cong:e.ss.  the  American 
Jewtsh  Committee,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ 

Such  distinguished  Americans  as  Jolin 
Kennedy.  L>'ndon  Johnson.  Dean  Rusk. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  Willard  Wirtis — 
and  now  President  Nixon — have  given 
their  strong  support  to  the  ratification  of 
these  tfeaties 

I  urge" Senators  to  add  their  aye"  to 
the  American  chorus  of  .support  for  these 
treaties  and  ratify  the  Con; entions  on 
Genocide.  Forced  Labor,  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women 


!Prom  tiie  Senior  Cltl/iens  News.  March  1969] 
Thibty-<Jnb    Senators    Ask    MediC'^re    Pay- 
ments  r<>R   Oi't-Patient   Dbios 

Washingt'in  DC  Coverage  of  out-of- 
iiioaplta;  drugs  under  Medicare  had  the  sup- 
port, of  31  IS  SerittUirs  as  this  issue  of 
Senior  Citizens  ,Veui  went  lo  press 

These  SenHU)rB  seek  enacunent  of  a  bill — 
S  76.3 — drafted  by  SeiitiUjr  Joseph  M  Mon- 
U)ya  ,  D  N  M  1  tt>  protect  the  elderly  agaliiit 
catiistroplilc  drug  expeai>e8 

Under  this  legislation,  seniors  would  pay 
'he  Hrsi  t25  ^f  pr^.-^crlptlon  drug  exp«'nse 
Then  MedU-are  would  p.iy  an  amount  to  be 
set  III  li  Federal  drtig  formulary  or  four- 
rtftiiB  of  the  retail  purchase  price — which- 
ever l.s  lower 


manufacturers,  as  revealed  at  public  hear- 
ings conducted  over  the  last  two  vears  by 
Senator   Gaylord   Nels<in    iD.   Wis. i  ' 


SUPPORT      FOR       MONTOYA       PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  BILL 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  1969.  I  reir.troduced  a  vitally- 
needed  bill  to  assist  the  elderly  of  this 
country  meet  their  burdensome,  catas- 
trophic prescription-druK  costs  The 
measure  is  being  backed  by  31  cospon- 
sors  from  both  .sides  of  the  aisle  The 
measure  is  urgently  needed,  and  I  finn- 
ly  believe  that  the  chances  of  enacting 
legislation  along  these  lines  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  are  ver>-  nood 

Recently  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  which  represents  some 
■J. 500, 000  seruor  citizens  of  the  Nation, 
called  attention  to  my  bill.  8  763.  noting 

T.";e  NaUona!  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
supports  the  Montova  drug  legislation  be- 
cause It  is  well  conceived,  offers  a  rneaiure  of 
relief  from  the  burden  it  soaring  drug  prices 
and  has  the  backing  of  nearly  a  third  of  the 
L'3  Senate.  Huttfin  :  Mr  William  R  Hut- 
•on.  NCSC  Executive  Director*    declared 

Mr  President.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  strong  endorsement  trom  an 
ori^auiizatian  that  has  the  be.st  interests 
of  the  elderly  of  the  country  at  heart. 
I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  NCSC 
•jr.  this  and  other  measures  beneficial  to 
our  older  citizens,  and  I  once  again  wel- 
come their  support.  I  have  the  highest 
praise  for  the  NCSCs  executive  director. 
Mr  William  R  Hutton,  and  feel  the  sen- 
ior citizens  of  Anienca  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  organization  such  as  NCSC 
looking  out  for  their  welfare  and  in  hav- 
ing .such  an  outstanding  individual  such 
a.s  Mr  Hutton  at  the  helm 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  article,  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Senior  Citizens  News, 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


HOW    lEOISLATION    WIU'I.D   WORK 

The  eligible  drugs  would  be  determined  by 
a  committee  of  experts 

It  18  expected  most  drugs  prescribed  for 
treatment  of  chronic  allnieiits  that  .OBlct 
older  arsons  would  be  covered  under  the 
leglslatUin.  Senator  Montova  has  said 

In  a  speech  on  the  .Senate  floor  upon  In- 
troducing the  legislation  the  New  Mexico 
lawmaker  .-.aid  relmtii;rs»»ment  for  prescrlp- 
Uon  drugs  would  be  on  the  basl.";  .if  the  full 
allowance  to  be  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  covered  clrug  or  four-flfths  of  the 
out-of-pocket  payment  for  the  .same  drug  at 
a  drug  <tore — whichever  Is  less 

.\  Government  drug  fi.rmulary  would  be 
set  up  giving  essential  Information  on  drugs 
CO  be  covered  and  setting  the  reimbursement 
considered  reasonable  ;  >r  each  drug  listed 

DCKTORS    NOT    ArFECTED 

Senator  Montova  emphasised  that  use  of 
the  proposed  formulary  fiT  reimbursement 
of  Insured  drugs  would  place  no  restriction 
on  doctors  In  writing  prescriptions  nor  would 
It  permit  druggists  to  till  prescriptions  witii 
any  other  product  than  specified  by  the 
dc)otor 

In  no  way  would  a  patient  be  denied  the 
particular  dnig  his  doct^ir  wants  him  to 
have.'    the  Senator  explained 

Appealing  for  early  action  on  the  legts- 
laUon.  .Senator  Montova  said  '•The  views  of 
>lder  [)eople  on  the  need  for  extension  of 
Medicare  to  out-of-hocplUl  drugs  are  well 
known 

The  elderly  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  move  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  present  Metllc.ire  system  which  will  pro- 
vide at  least  aome  measure  of  protection 
against  catastrophic  out-patient  drug  ex- 
penses  ■ 

The  need  for  extension  of  Medicare  to  pre- 
scription drugs  arises  from  the  unconscion- 
ably high  prices  charged  for  their  products 
by  dnig  manufacturers.  William  R  Hutton. 
the  National  Council's  Executive  Director, 
declared 

The  National  Council  of  SerUor  Citizens 
supiKTts  the  Montoya  drug  legislation  be- 
cause It  Is  well  conceived,  offers  a  measure 
of  relief  from  the  burden  of  soaring  drug 
prices  and  has  the  »>ai  king  of  nearly  a  third 
of  the  US    Senate.  Hutton  declared. 

\  drug  Insur.ince  tiieasure.  sponsored  by 
Senau>r  MonUiya  and  27  other  Senators, 
passed  the  .Senate  in  1966  hut  died  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

PROSJ-ECTS    MORE    rAVORABLE 

PrtJspects  for  Senate  enactment  (if  the  new 
Mont.jya  drug  bill  are  <(HJd  with  favorable 
consideration  .f  the  legislation  In  the  House 
of  RepresentatUes  considered  better  than  In 
1966.    the    .National    Council    leader   declared. 

"The  reason  Is  the  shocking  escalation  of 
prescription  drug  prices  .sine*  1966."  Hutton 
said 

.\3  a  result,  he  declared,  an  estimated 
3.0OO.0OO  low  Income  elderly  must  spend  be- 
tween >liK»  and  $250  a  year  on  drugs  they 
need  to  preserve  life  and  promote  health 

Hutton  a^.«erted  public  opinion  generally 
has    been   tu-ouaed   by    the   rapacity   of  drug 


TEXAS  CLUBWOMEN  SUPPORT  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Club.s 
is  a  highly  respected  organization  that 
has  lent  its  support  to  a  great  manv 
worthy  causes.  These  women  have  always 
worked  hard  for  the  improvement  of  their 
communities  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  That  is  why  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  they  have  decided 
to  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket  in  southeast  Texas,  and  to  sup- 
port S.  4.  my  bill  to  establish  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park. 

Mrs.  Henr>'  F  Shaper.  president  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has 
chosen  as  one  of  her  special  projects,  the 
preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  a 
national  park  The  clubwomen  have  been 
urged  to  support  my  Big  Thicket  Park 
bill.  They  are  also  Involved  in  educa- 
tional actlvlUes  which  support  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Big  Thicket. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Shakespeare  Club  In  Denton.  Tex.,  Mrs. 
Carl  Marder  presented  a  program  on  the 
Big  Thicket  in  which  she  outlined  the 
steps  being  taken  to  protect  this  beautiful 
land.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Club  Women  Asked  To 
Help  Support  Texas'  Big  Thicket."  pub- 
lished in  the  Denton.  Tex..  Record 
Chronicle  of  Januarj-  30.  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Denton  (Tex.)   Record  Chronicle 

Jan  30.  19691 

Clitbwomen  Asked  To  Help  Support  Texas 

Big  Thicket 

Mrs  Car!  Marder  III  presented  a  program 
on  The  Bi,;  Thicket  at  the  general  meeting  of 
•he  Women's  Shakespeare  Club. 

Mrs  Henry  F  Shaper.  Texas  Federation  o! 
Women  s  Clubs  president,  has  chosen  as  one 
"I  iiPr  .-pe.  :,,i  projects  the  preservation  of  tre 
Big  Thicket  in  East  Texas  as  a  national  park 

Clubwomen  have  been  urged  to  write 
United  Stales  government  officials  to  urge 
support  o!  the  Big  Thicket  Park  bill  S4  which 
has  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
bori-  ugh 

Mrs  Marder  said  that  the  area  Is  one  o: 
the  nation's  most  remarkable  wlldernes.se' 
and  It  is  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate 
It  once  covered  3  2  million  acres  In  all  b'lt 
now  .overs  only  about  300.000  acres.  She 
-■^ald  It  Is  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  50 
ac:e&  a  day. 

Mrs.  Marder  explained  that  the  Big  Thicket 
located  !n  Polk.  Uberty.  Tyler.  .ii:d  Hardin 
counties,  is  valuable  to  botanists,  scientists 
students,  tourists  and  others  but  Is  a  disap- 
pointment to  visitors  because  facilities  are 
sj  had 

cjver  .!00  species  of  birds  are  found  there 
Includltii?  the  n.agnlflcent  Ivory  Billed  Wood- 
pf  cker.  lor  some  years  considered  extinct,  she 
-said 

The  Thicket  contains  trees  thought  to  be 
as  old  as  1.000  years.  There  are  rare  leather- 
wo(Kl  and  golden  pines  as  well  as  the  tallest 
Cyprus  trees  In  the  world.  Mrs.  Marder  com- 
mented that  much  of  the  region  had  been 
destroyed  by  logging  operations. 

The  area  contains  rare  wild  orchids  ana 
four  or  the  live  meat-eating  plants  found  In 
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America.  Scientists  estimate  the  presence  of 
more  than  1,000  species  of  fungi  and  alg^ae 
yet  unclBsslfled. 

Panthers,  bobcata,  ocelots  and  black  bears 
weighing  up  to  400  pKiunds  are  found  In  the 
TTitcket.  At  one  time,  a  colony  of  monkeys 
were  spotted  there,  Mrs.  Marder  told  the 
club. 

The  only  Indian  reservation  In  Texas  Is 
located  In  the  Big  Thicket. 

Clubwomen  and  others  interested  were 
iisked  to  write  letters  to  the  following  people 
stating  that  they  favor  preservation  of  100,- 
UOO  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  National 
Park;  President  Richard  M.  Nlzon,  The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC;  Hon.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough.  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington, 
DC;  Hon.  John  Tower.  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC;  Hon.  John  Dowdy,  House 
Office  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.;  Hon.  Walter 
Hlckel,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Aid  Is  possible  also  by  joining  the  Big 
Thicket  Association  (dues  $5,  tax  deduct- 
ible) .  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The 
Big  Thicket  Association  and  mailed  to  Mrs. 
Laura  Mitchell,  Saratoga.  Texas. 

Hostesses  for  the  club  meeting  were  from 
the  Modern  Arts  and  New  Horizons  depart- 
ment. 


UNION  BACKS  STEEL  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Peb- 
ruar>'  25  I  Introduced  S.  1164.  a  bill  to 
establish  limitations  on  steel  Imports. 
The  bill  rests  in  part  on  findings  In  a 
Finance  Committee  study  concerning  the 
industry  and  its  diminishing  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  flood  of  steel  imports, 
which  iiesults  in  part  from  the  establish- 
ment of  new  steel  production  facilities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  With  capacity 
outrunning  their  own  national  needs, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  govern- 
ments, foreign  firms  are  increasingly 
making  inroads  both  on  our  traditional 
export  market  and,  even  more  danger- 
ously for  our  own  economy,  on  our  own 
U.S.  market. 

As  I  have  noted  previously  in  speaking 
of  the  bill,  in  which  more  than  30 
other  Senators  have  Joined  me,  support 
for  restrictive  legislation  comes  not  only 
from  leaders  of  the  industry  and  such 
orgsinlzations  as  the  Iron  St  Steel  Insti- 
tute, but  also  from  leaders  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  Such  a  united 
labor-management  position  Indicates  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  situation  not 
only  has  potential  threat  for  the  profit- 
ability of  the  Industry  but  also  poses  a 
real  threat  to  jobs  within  the  industry, 
which  of  course  is  the  primary  concern  of 
the  imion. 

Recently,  the  Steelworkers'  pi^esident, 
I  W.  Abel,  spoke  on  this  topic  before  the 
Cleveland  City  Club  Forum.  His  Febru- 
ary- 7  address,  which  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill,  points  up  precisely 
the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  of  Mr. 
Abel's  address,  published  in  the  current 
-ssue  of  Steel  Labor,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^x)rt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.^BEL  Scoxxs  OviacAPAcrrT,  Oviemioduction 
AS  Causes  or  Import  Crisis 

Cleveland.  Ohio. — TJSWA  President  I.  W. 
Abel  has  reiterated  the  union's  serious  con- 


cem  over  the  rapid  rise  in  foreign  steel  im- 
ports which  threaten  the  Jobs  and  wage 
standards  of  Steelworkers. 

In  an  address  Feb.  7  before  the  Cleveland 
City  Club  Forum,  Mr.  Abel  said  "we  have 
been  urging  the  Congress — and  so  has  the  in- 
dustry— to  pass  legislation  establishing  im- 
port quotas,  in  order  to  halt  the  inroads  of 
foreign  producers. 

"We  have  not  succeeded  in  winning  such 
legislation  but  there  has  been  progress  on 
another  front.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  State 
Department  annotinced  that  Japanese  and 
European  steel  producers  have  agreed  to  re- 
strain their  exptorts  to  the  t7nlted  States  for 
three  years — through  1971." 

The  countries,  which  he  identified  as  Japan, 
Prance.  Italy,  Belgliun,  Luxemhoiu-g.  The 
Netherlands  and  West  Oermany,  are  going  to 
hold  their  exports  to  the  United  States  to 
11.5  million  tons  this  year  but  the  total  will 
be  allowed  to  Incresise  five  i>er  cent  next  year 
and  another  five  per  cent  in  1971,  Mr.  Abel 
pointed  out. 

"This  means  that  when  you  Include  the 
Imports  of  nations  not  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, Imports  this  year  wUl  total  about  14 
million  tons — about  4  million  less  than  were 
imported  last  year.  However,  without  any  re- 
striction," President  Abel  emphasized,  "It 
was  estimated  that  foreign  steel  Imports 
would  have  gone  to  22  million  tons  by  1971." 

He  said  that  while  this  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  and  represents  progress  on  the 
Import  problem.  It  doesn't  do  what  the  USWA 
thinks  must  be  done  to  fully  protect  the 
Jobs  of  Steelworkers.  Instead,  he  said  the 
USWA  believes  that  imports  should  be  held 
to  a  total  of  12  million  tons  per  year — and 
they  be  allowed  to  increase  only  two  per  cent 
a  year — not  five  per  cent. 

To  dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the  steel 
Import  problem,  Mr.  Abel  told  the  Cleveland 
Forum  what  last  year's  total  imports  would 
mean  to  Cleveland's  economy  and  to  the 
USWA  members  in  that  area:  "The  18  mil- 
lion tons  Imported  last  year  is  about  six  times 
greater  than  the  shipments  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts In  1968  by  Republic  Steel's  operation  in 
Cleveland  and  about  2^  times  greater  than 
Republic's  total  tonnage  tbrcrughout  the 
covuitry." 

He  cited  "over-capacity"  and  "over-produc- 
tion" as  the  real  reasons  for  the  import  prob- 
lem and  said  that  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S. 
Senate's  Finance  Committee  estimated  that 
steel  capacity  would  continue  to  exceed  world 
demand — that  from  1965  to  1970  world  capac- 
ity would  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  33  mil- 
lion net  tons  a  year. 

The  study,  which  was  completed  before  the 
voluntary  agreement  on  Imports  was  reached, 
noted  that  "foreign  steel  producers  have  a 
tradition  of  cutting  export  prices  below  total 
costs  rather  than  to  restrict  operations."  Mr. 
Abel  pointed  out  that  there  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  fear  that  foreign  steel  industries  will 
not  act  prudently  and  adjust  output  and 
prices  to  levels  permitting  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  sales  and  Investment. 

The  USWA  spokesman,  quoting  the  study, 
added  that  "the  concern  is  that  foreign  steel 
producers,  facing  further  deterioration  of 
their  financial  status,  will  continue  to  sell  In- 
creasing quantities  of  steel  In  the  United 
States  at  prices  which  do  not  fully  reflect 
their  full  and  direct  costs,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  their  govermnents." 

Tlie  study  concluded  that  "no  private  in- 
dvistry  can.  In  the  long  run.  survive  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  industries  which  have 
become  'instruments  of  governments,'  unless 
Its  own  government  helps  against  subsidis- 
ed Imports." 

President  Abel  assured  that  the  Steelwork- 
ers Union  will  continue  to  press  for  a  more 
permanent  solution  to  the  steel  Import  prob- 
lem "so  that  a  fair  trade  relationship  can  be 
established  and  the  jobs  of  our  members  can 
be  protected  more  effectively." 


LABOR  LAW  REFORM  ARTICLES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  Washington  Report  on 
Labor,  has  begun  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  needed  reform  in  certain  areas 
of  labor  law.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  explain  one  of  my 
bills,  S.  424,  as  the  first  article  In  the 
series.  I  think  the  coming  series  will  do 
much  in  the  way  of  informing  American 
businessmen  of  the  specific  labor  law  re- 
form proposals  as  they  are  Introduced 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  chamber  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  educational  effort  to  spread  infor- 
mation concerning  specific  abuses  of  the 
current  labor  laws.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introductory  article  and 
other  items  relatlrig  to  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Series  of  Articixs  Will  Expose  Union 

Abttses 

why  we  need  labor  law  reform 

More  than  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
National  Chamber  initiated  an  intensive 
study  of  the  gro'wlng  labor  problem  through  a 
new  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  of  100  Lawyers 
for  Labor  Law  Reform.  The  need  was  obvious 
to  all  businessmen. 

Today  the  need  is  even  more  compelling  as 
unions  abuse  their  power  and  scorn  individ- 
ual rights  under  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Growing  evidence  of  the  problem  has 
widened  btislness  support  and  mobilized  the 
public  to  the  point  where  congressional  re- 
action— and  action — is  within  reach. 

Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  public  opin- 
ion polls  and  results  of  the  November  elec- 
tions. A  poll  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  re- 
leased last  year  showed  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  who  believe  that  unions  are 
strong  enough  or  have  grown  too  large,  and 
should  be  regulated  by  the  government,  or 
were  critical  of  unions  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  the  last  election,  the  AFL-CIO's  Com- 
mittee on  Poltlcal  Education  (COPE)  made 
Labor  Law  Reform  an  Issue  and  went  all-out. 
investing  a  record  amount  of  money  and 
manpower,  in  futile  efforts  to  defeat  Richard 
M.  Nixon  for  President  and  most  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress. 

Support  of  the  Labor  Law  Reform  program 
has  widened  to  Include  other  business  orga- 
nizations. Recommendations  stemming  from 
careful  analysis  of  existing  laws  and  the 
problems  are  being  constantly  reviewed  and 
revised  and  will  be  presented  to  Congress  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  NLRB  Is  the 
prime  target.  Its  decisions  have  been  widely 
condemned  as  biased  not  only  by  employers, 
but  by  many  who  could  be  described  as 
neutrals.  NBC  Commentator  David  Brlnkley 
has  charged  that  this  supposedly  Judicial 
agency  "behaves  like  a  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  is  about  as  neutral  as  George 
Meany   (AFL-CIO  president)." 

The  co-author  of  the  1959  Landrum- 
Grlffln  labor  reform  law.  Sen  Robert  P. 
Griffin  (R-Mlch.) ,  acctised  the  Board  of  being 
•determined  to  impose  its  own  policies"  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  those  laid  do-wn  by 
Congress. 

With  this  article.  Washington  Report  on 
Labor  Introduces  a  series  which  will  Illustrate 
by  case  examples  the  need  for  labor  law  re- 
form. Abuses  covered  ■will  Include: 

Union  members  fined  for  crossing  a  picket 
line. 
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Union  members  flned  for  exceeding  produc- 
tion quotas  set  by  the  union 

Peatherbeddlng  and  other  restrictive  union 
practices  which  add  t-i  oouts  and  fan  the 
Inflation  threat 

L'nlon  monopoly  power  which  has  .-reated 
an  imbalance  In  collective  barsfalnlnf?  power 

Forcing  workers  Into  a  union  which  they 
have  not  selected  by  secret  ballot  and  does 
ni>t  have  majority  5upp<5rt 

Special  privileges  for  unions  will  be  re- 
moved and  equity  restored  for  Indlvldiial 
workers  and  management  alike  when  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  is  convinced  of  the  need 
We  hope  this  series  will  help  get  the  mefisage 
across  We  Invite  your  support  and  coopera- 
tion 
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It's    for    the     ■little    guy"    that    we    need 
labor  law  reform 


Problem     Vmos   Whips   Member   for 
Exercising   Rights 

WHY    WE    MEED    l^BnR    LAW    REFORM 

Richard  C  Price  has  grxxX  reason  to  won- 
der how  his  government  protects  him  when 
hu  ^ghtx  conflict  with  the  pnvilege't  §rranted 
to  unions 

As  a  member  .f  United  Steelworkers  Local 
4028  m  Santa  Clara.  Calif  ,  he  was  put  on 
"trial  •  nned.  harassed,  suspended,  black- 
listed and  deprived  of  his  Job — all  with  the 
!at*r  a^jflroval  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
''UJns  ^Q^d  Mr  Prices  crime''  Circulating  a 
peM'lon  seeking  to  decertify  Local  4028  .is 
bargaining  igcnt  and  replace  It  with  another 
union  that  he  nnd  other  employees  felt  would 
better  serve  'heir  interests. 

Mr    Price  didn't  object — at  first — when   he 
was  required   to  Join  the  union  m   1951   be- 
cause   if  a   union  shop  r.,ntract    He  worked 
his   way    up   from   helper   to   crane   operator 
Eventually  he  became  disillusioned  with  the 
union  because,  as  he  told  fellow  workers.  "It 
didn  t  fight  for  us  "  That's  when  he  stopped 
advancing  In  his  work  and  his  troubles  began. 
The  unionist  not   only  dared   to  voice  his 
opinions,  but  even  drove  50  miles  to  NLRB's 
regional  office  to  And  out  what  more  he  could 
do  to  protect  his  interests    With  assurances 
from  the  Board  attorney  that  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  do  so.  Mr    Price  tcxik  the  leadership 
of  a  groiip  that  was  dissatisfied  with  Local 
4028 

Leaders  of  Local  4028  retaliated  quickly  In 
1964  Mr  Price  was  brought  before  a  kangaroo 
court  <ind  put  on  trial  for  "undermining  the 
union  '•  The  president  at  first  peremptorily 
refused  ro  poll  the  members  allow  him  to 
speak  In  .self  defense,  or  take  a  secret  ballot. 
The  verdict  was  rendered  by  a  show  of  hands. 
and  Mr  Price  stood  convicted  Less  than  one- 
third  jf  the  local's  membership  was  at  this 
meeting  He  was  lined  8500  (later  with- 
drawn, suspended  .ind  charged  the  cost  of 
his  "trial." 

He  returned  to  the  NLRB  expecting  sup- 
pon  and  help  While  waiting  for  a  decision, 
he  was  harassed  continuouslv  and  tuld  bv  his 
foreman  to  stop  filing  petitions  "  When 
he  left  work  for  an  operation,  the  union 
prevailed  upon  the  company  to  refuse  to  take 
him  back 

After  a  vear  of  this,  word  came  back  from 
Washington  the  Board,  admitting  that  he 
did  have  the  legal  right  to  nie  the  petition. 
nevertheless  ruled  the  unions  disciplinary 
action"  to  be  permissible  T^e  decertifica- 
tion petition,  the  Board  reasoned,  threatened 
the  union's     very  existence   " 

Still  not  giving  up.  the  victim  appealed  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  Last  June- 
four  years  after  his  union  "trial"— his  re- 
quest for  review  was  turned  down. 

At  1.=)  years  of  age,  Richard  Price  Is  nervous, 
bewildered,  and  unable  to  and  a  Job  in  the 
industry  for  which  he  Is  trained  He  Is  a 
heateii  man 

The  NLHB  listened  to  the  company  and  to 
the  union."  he  muses  "They  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  me  The  little  ^uy  Just  dc^snt  stand 
a  chance " 


Onr  Solution  Pannin  Labor  Law  Reform 
Bill  Limits  Union  Pines 
iNriTE  ^Senator  Pai-i.  J  Fannin  Republi- 
can, of  Arizona,  a  former  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate LatKir  Committee  and  longtime  supporter 
of  the  Chamber's  reform  efforts  is  introduc- 
ing a  .series  of  bills  to  achieve  vajlous  labor 
law  reform  objectives  In  this  article  SenaUir 
Fannin  explains  how  one  bill,  S  424  would 
prevent    inequities   to   union    members  i 

S  424  dealing  with  the  opportunity  for 
unions  to  levy  tines  against  members  is  one 
"f  .1  series  of  bills  which  I  have  sponsored  to 
protect  the  rights  ;ind  privileges  of  the  Indi- 
vidual  union   member  or  employee 

This  bill  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  .\ct  to  prohibit  the  levying  of  puni- 
tive- fines  by  unions  against  members  for 
exercising  their  rlghf.s  under  the  Act 
Presently  a  member  may  be  lined  bv  a  union 
for  simply  doing  what  'he  law  says  he  has  a 
right  to  do 

Under  this  proposal  for  example,  a  union 
could  not  Rne  a  member  for  exceeding  pro- 
duction quotas  set  by  unions,  nor  could  It 
levy  a  line  for  crossing  union  picket  lines,  or 
tiling  decertification  petitions  to  get  rid  of  a 
union  nri  longer  representing  the  employee's 
best  interests  Onions  have  even  lined  mem- 
bers who  testified  in  proceedings  before  the 
N.itlon,(l  Labor  Relations  Board! 

My  bill  would  outlaw  all  such  punitive 
union  measures  presently  exercised  ;igalnst 
members  when  thev  utilize  their  legal  rurhts 
The  argument  has  long  been  advanced  that 
i  union  should  have  the  right  to  discipline 
Its  own  members  I  tnu  accept  that  argument 
1/  the  unions  will  allow  a  man  to  voluntarily 
associate  himself— or  choovje  not  to  associate 
himself— with  the  union  The  big  problem  is 
that  the  unions  want  to  have  their  cake  and 
eat  It.   too 

It  seems  plainly  unfair  to  me  to  require 
that  a  man  join  a  union  and  then  require 
that  he  agree  with  every  action  of  th.it  union 
or  pay  a  tine  We  are  not  just  discussing 
token  fines  here  Some  or  these  union -Im- 
posed levies  run  into  the  thousands  of 
dollars 

It  "seems  to  me  that  unions  which  can  com- 
pel payment  of  dues  or  their  equivalent  fees 
■  •annot  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
private  voluntary  organizations,  which  are 
and  should  be  free  to  Impose  on  their  vol- 
untary members  anv  set  of  rules  they  choose. 
Passage  ol  this  bill  will  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  rights  given  to 
unions  should  be  balanced  by  an  equally 
heavy  scale  of   responai  bill  ties. 


HONFSTY     \ND    rNTF:ORn-V' 
AUGUSTA   anj^CtE.  GA 
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Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  in 
these  times  of  student  turmoil  and  youth- 
ful unrest  we  hear  too  much.  I  believe, 
of  those  yount;  people  who  erupt  in  vio- 
lence on  college  campu.ses  and  in  the 
streets,  who  seem  bent  on  the  complete 
disruption  and  even  destruction  of  .so- 
ciety, and  who  ha%-e  shown  a  total  lack 
of  Integrity  and  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  their  own  campus  problems  and  the 
problems  of  the  Nation 

It  is.  therefore,  refreshing  to  read  for  a 
change  of  someone  who  stands  taller  and 
straighter  than  all  the  rest  who  have 
been  making  headlines  across  the  coun- 
try and  to  hear  about  a  young  man  who 
demonstrates  the  honesty,  responsibility 
and  perseverance  that  characterizes  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
youth. 

Danny  Egan.  a  student  from  Augusta. 


Ga  ,  having  to  work  his  way  through 
Augusta  College,  happened  upon  a  sack 
containing  $4,000  in  currency.  No  one 
was  around  and  that  money  would  have 
solved  a  lot  of  Danny's  financial  prob- 
lems. But  as  we  read  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle-Herald,  there  was  a  question 
of  honesty  and  integrity. 

I  like  to  see  things  in  the  newspaper 
about  young  people  who  are  too  busy 
working  to  get  through  school  to  have 
time  to  riot  and  create  all  kinds  of  di.s- 
order  They  set  a  very  good  example 
Tliey  are  the  ones  in  whom  I  prefer  to 
put  my  trust  for  the  future  of  America 
and  not  the  others,  the  troublemakcr.s 
and  the  rabble-rousers 

I  bring  the  Augusta  newspaper  article 
t«  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Honesty  Is  Byword  for  Danny 

So  you  think  the  younger  generation  is 
"going  to  the  dots''" 

Take  a  look  at  Dannv  Egnn.  and  vou  might 
I'hange  your  mind 

Egan,  20,  works  nights  at  a  Iwal  mill  to 
pay  his  tuition  at  Augusta  College  A  couple 
of  weeks  ago  he  had  a  chance  to  make  a 
quick  »4.000.  and  he  turned  It  down 

It  never  <rossed  his  mind  to  do  otherwl.'^e 
What   happened   whs   this 
Egan   wa.s   reporting   for   work   at   John   V 
King    Manufacturing    Co.    where    his    time- 
keeping job  helps  to  pay  the  bills  of  today's 
higher  education. 

I  went  up  a  couple  of  steos  to  unlock  a 
door  to  the  mill  to  get  In."  .«ald  Egan  When 
I  bent  over  to  unlock  the  door.  I  kicked  ,i 
sack.  I  saw  that  It  wasn't  emptv.  so  I  picked 
It  up," 
The  bag  was  full  of  money. 
Egan  started  counting  it.  The  total  came 
to  94.000. 

There  was  a  note  attached  to  the  money 
"I  stole  this  from  King  Mill  and  want  to  give 
It  hack  " 

Egan.  son  of  M  Sgt  and  Mrs  Joseph  Egan 
of  3044  Jeanne  Rd  .  tried  to  call  his  super- 
visor and.  when  that  failed,  he  called  the 
police 

No  one  saw  Eg.in  pick  tip  the  paper  bne 
or  count  the  money  He  could  have  kept  it 
but  the  thought  never  entered  his  mind 
There  was  no  question  of  need.  College  won:  1 
be   out   of   the   question   without    the   Job 

But  there  was  a  question  of  honesty  and 
Integrity 

So  the  money  went  to  officials  at  the  mill, 
who   added   it   to  the  company's  assets 

Authorities  at  the  firm  studied  the  note, 
but  they  were  unable  to  find  nnv  lead.s  in  the 
scribbled  note  The  firm  speculated  that  the 
money  was  repayment  for  stolen  material 
merchandise  or  cash  taken  many  years  ago 
Eg:i;.  w.As  given  a  $irx)  reward 

Meanwhile.  Egan  continues  to  work  nls 
split  shift  at  the  mill,  meeting  his  college 
bills  and  academic  requirements  on  a  sched- 
ule that  leaves  little  free  time. 

So  you  think  the  younger  generation  is 
■going  to  the  dogs''" 

Take  a  look  at  Danny  Egan.  and  vou  might 
change  your  mind 


THERAPEUTIC  EQUTVALENCY  OP 
DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  therapeutic  equivalency  as  between 
drugs  sold  under  their  official — generic — 
and  by  their  trade  names  has  been  a 
major  matter  of  consideration  during  the 
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hearings  of  the  Senate  Smtill  Business 
Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
which  we  have  been  conducting  in  our 
investigation  of  competitive  problems 
in  the  drug  Industrj'. 

The  November  18,  1968,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation carried  as  Its  lead  article  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Generic  Inequivalence  of 
Drugs."  written  by  Alan  B.  Varley,  M.D. 
S.n  editorial  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
AMA  Journal  was  entitled  "Generic 
Drugs  and  Therapeutic  Equivalence"  and 
drew  a  number  of  conclusions  based  in 
large  part  upon  Dr.  Varley's  article. 

Dr.  Varley  reported  on  a  laboratory 
study  conducted  between  "Commercial 
Tolbutamide  Tablets"  and  "Experimen- 
tal USP  Equivalent  Tablets."  The  only 
commercially  available  tolbutamide 
tablets  in  the  United  States  are  manu- 
factured under  the  trade  name  of 
Orinase  by  the  Upjohn  Co.  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Dr.  Varley  himself  Is  medical  di- 
rector of  pharmaceutical  marketing  for 
the  Upjohn  Co. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  Dr.  Varley's 
article  was  published  in  the  AMA  Jour- 
nal. Dr.  John  G.  Wagner,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  University  Hospital,  read  Dr.  Var- 
ley's paper  before  a  national  meeting  of 
pharmaceutical  scientists  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  While  only  Dr.  Wagner's  pres- 
ent affiliation  was  listed  in  the  program, 
he  had  been  employed  by  the  Upjohn 
Co.  until  a  few  months  earlier. 

Dr  William  Bean  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  Medical  Center  testified  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  on  December  11 
and  referred  to  Dr.  Varley's  AMA  Journal 
article.  Dr.  Bean  testified  that — 

When  Influential  M  D.s  have  Important 
•.cademlc  and  administrative  posts  as  drug 
promciers.  the  conflict  of  Interest  is  auto- 
matic rather  than  merely  possible 

Dr.  Bean  has  also  stated  in  a  pub- 
lished article  that — 

A  physician  who  Is  In  the  pay  of  a  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer  Is  In  no  position  to 
keep  public  confidence  In  his  objectivity. 

T\w  concern  expressed  by  Dr.  Bean  to 
ilie  Monopoly  Subcommittee  appears  to 
liavp  been  neither  Idle  speculation  nor 
exacneration.  Dr.  Varley's  article  had 
the  professed  purpose  of  denigrating  the 

fficial  compendium  standards  as  evi- 
denced by  his  repeated  assertions  that 

USP-lype  specifications  are  clearly  not 
a  .saii.sfactory  answer."  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Mil- 
ler, the  highly  respected  Director  of  Re- 
vi.sion  of  the  USP.  has  taken  strong  ex- 
c-'ption  to  the  Upjohn  Co.'s  Dr.  Varley's 
statements  and  has  replied  vigorously 
to  Dr.  Varley's  attack  on  this  world- 
recocnized  authority  In  the  establish- 
ment of  drug  standards.  Dr.  Miller  points 
out: 

Tlie  pharmaceutical  .scientists  of  the  USP 
try  to  set  standards  that  will  give  the  phy- 
sicians reproducible  results  both  between 
lots  of  a  given  brand  and  between  brands  of 
the  same  generic  drug  product. 

Dr.  Miller  also  points  out  that  Dr.  Var- 
ley. as  a  physician,  has  a  personal  pro- 
fe.ssional  responsibility  to  contribute  In 
a  positive  way  toward  the  improvement 
of  rsp  drug  standards.  Dr.  Miller  also 
points  out  that  the  Upjohn  Co.  is  the  sole 


American  manufacturer  of  this  article 
and,  as  such,  the  company  and  Dr.  Var- 
ley, as  its  representative,  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  call  any  deficiencies  which 
may  exist  In  the  USP  standards  to  the 
attention  of  the  USP  authorities. 

While  it  has  been  months  since  this 
article  was  published  and  even  addi- 
tional months  since  the  study  was  con- 
ducted. It  is  my  understanding  that 
neither  Dr.  Varley  nor  the  Upjohn  Co. 
have  as  yet  conveyed  such  Information 
to  the  USP  authorities.  This  Is  a  typical 
example  of  the  propaganda  effort  which 
the  drug  Industry  has  been  engaging  in 
on  a  broad  scale  with  the  obvious  purpose 
to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the  offi- 
cial standards  and  the  general  quality  of 
drug  products. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Miller  in  a  letter  to  me 
stated  that : 

This  article  reports  nothing  more  than 
the  successful  execution  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical trick.  For  medical  news-^i-orthiness.  it 
doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  some  of 
Houdlnl's  exploits.  Thus  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Editor  of  JAMA  is  due  criticism  for  as- 
signing the  lead-article  position  to  this 
report  and  for  making  the  very  exceptional 
grant  of  2-color  treatment  to  the  two  charts 
■you  may  note  thfe  mention  made  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Graham  of  the  Upjohn  staff  is 
one  of  the  60  members  of  our  current  Revi- 
sion Committee  Mr.  Graham  was  not  aware 
that  the  article  was  in  preparation  and  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  for  our  testing  any 
of  the  two  lots  of  Tolbutamide  Tablets  that 
Dr.  'Varley  studied.  In  .<;hort.  through  ac- 
cident or  deliberate  company  policy,  this  at- 
tack on  U.S. P.  standards  was  planned  to 
exploit  the  dlTerences  observed  and  to  avoid 
making  use  of  the  most  eflfective  means  of 
correcting  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Miller's  March  4,  1969. 
letter  to  Dr.  Varley  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  4.  1969. 
Ai.AN  B.  Varley.  M.D. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Dear  Dr.  'Varley:  Perhaps  the  long  delay 
in  its  arrival  will  be  the  only  cause  for  sur- 
prise in  our  offering  comment  on  ycur  arti- 
cle. "The  Generic  Inequlvalance  of  Drugs." 
J.  Am.  Med.  A:^soc.  206:1745  (Nov.  18)  1968 
which  obviously  has  the  object  of  down- 
grading the  USP.  Actually  we  are  not 
sure  we  would  be  writing  had  you  not  re- 
peatedly Included  the  name  of  the  Phar- 
macopeia In  your  blanket  condemnation  of 
physical -chemical  specifications  of  drugs  and 
drug  products.  However,  we  do  see  other 
grounds  for  criticism  also. 

Clarification  of  the  semantically  muddled 
concepts  of  "equivalence"  is  a  laudable  ob- 
jective: however,  we  wonder  if  at  this  stage 
the  muddling  is  not  far  beyond  the  corrective 
efforts  of  any  single  Individual  The  Acad- 
emy of  F  larmaceutlcal  Sciences  has  re- 
cently issued  a  draft  of  a  statement  and.  in 
our  view,  that  distinguished  body  has  failed 
utterly  to  Improve  matters  Your  former 
colleague.  Dr.  John  Wagner,  has  perhaps 
kept  you  advised  on  that  score. 

On  the  constructive  side,  we  believe  that 
it  would  help  greatly  to  reserve  the  word 
"drug"  for  the  active  agent  only,  and  to 
use  the  term  "drug  product"  for  the  drtig 
combined  with  other  Ingredients  in  the  form 
by  which  the  drtig  reaches  the  physician, 
pharmacist,  nurse,  and  ultimately,  the  pa- 
tient. These  two  terms  seem  to  be  on  their 
way  to  acceptance  through  rather  consist- 
ent  use  by   the   Pharmaceutical    Manufac- 


turers Association,  the  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists'  computer  file  of  drugs, 
by  FDA  staff  in  recent  talks,  and  in  much 
of  the  recent,  pharmacy-oriented  literature. 
I  am  sure  that,  on  re-reading  your  article, 
you  would  find  it  clearer  if  this  distinction 
had  been  made,  and  we  will  use  the  terms, 
drug  and  drug  product,  in  that  context  in 
the  following  comments  enumerated  below. 
1.  A  general  condemnation  of  "chemical" 
specifications  (your  last  sentence)  for  drug 
products  is  not  justified,  we  believe 

a.  Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  generally 
have  had  excellent  results  in  controlling 
batch-to-batch  consistency  of  most  of  ihelr 
drug  products  with  physical  and  chemical 
tests  alone; 

b.  Such  tests  are  tisually  far  more  sensitive 
in  establishing  differences  among  drug  prod- 
ucts than  clinical  studies  of  therapeutic  eiti- 
cacy  can  possibly  be.  For  example,  with 
physical-chemical  tests  we  can  reasonably 
require  that  Aspirin  USP.  be  99  5^;  pure 
acetylsalicyllc  acid  and  be  sure  that  water 
account.^  for  almost  all  of  the  remaininc 
0.5^;  :  with  these  same  tests,  we  might  require 
that  Aspirin  Tablets  USP.  contain  99.5  to 
100  5-^:  of  the  labeled  amount  of  pure  acetyl- 
salicyllc acid — but  this  would  scarcely  be 
reasonable,  since  there  are  more  variables  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  drug  product  than 
in  making  the  druc.  Therefore,  the  U  S  P 
.standard  for  Aspirin  Tablets,  a  chemical 
cquu-alC7!ce  specification.  Bets  95'  ■  and  105"; 
of  the  labeled  amotint  as  the  limits  on  t>ip 
content  of  pure  acetylsalicyllc  acid.  This  Is  a 
reasonable  production  standard  even  thou'>h 
It  represents  a  degree  of  precision  quite 
beyond  that  attainable  by  merisurement  o^ 
lherape\itic  response.  On  the  basis  of  ?ome 
personal  experience  with  tests  of  anal'i-fsif 
and  other  drues.  I  suggest  that  vcur  'ideol 
criterion  for  establishment  of  therapeutic 
equivalence — trial  of  comparative  efficacy  In 
appropriately  disease-afflicted  patient;.'''  is 
wholly  unrealistic  for  distlneuishing  among 
Aspirin  Tablets  or  for  that  matter.  ri;fT»r-."T 
formulations  of  most  other  drug  prodt(ci-  I- 
short,  at  best.  !)hysicians  can  seldom  detect 
drug  product  differences  of  the  sort  genorally 
picked  up  readily  by  properly  cho:-cn  and 
applied  chemical  and  physical  tests. 

2.  Your  general  condemnation  of  '  U  S  P  - 
type"  specifications  for  drus;  products  is  rot 
justified,  in  our  view. 

a  Equating  "chemical"  and  r  S  P  -type", 
as  yoti  have,  betrays  a  clarin<7  unfamlliarity 
with  USP.  specifications  For  rea.sons  set 
forth  above,  the  USP  Revision  C  mm  it  tee 
prefers  the  precision  of  phvsical-chemical 
tests  whenever  thev  are  appropriate  How- 
ever, numerous  U.SP,  drug  and  drug  product 
specifications  are  biological  in  nattire,  eg. 
instilln.  digitalis,  tubocurarlne,  etc  Prior  to 
the  development  of  physical-chemical  meth- 
ods for  quantifying  cyanocobalamin,  your 
"ideal  criterion"  wfs  the  best  we  could  mus- 
ter in  standardizing  I.iver  Extract.  Liver  In- 
lectlon.  ('nd  Crude  Liver  Injection  on  a 
batch-by-b.Ttch  basis  for  nearly  15  year.s.  The 
USP,  has  a  solid  history  of  using  the  tvpes 
of  tests  consistent  with  the  expertl-e  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  tiiiies  wlilch  .ire 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
drtig  product 

b.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  substance 
of  your  com.ment  that  "The  fact  remains  that 
it  i.t  (italics  yours i  clearly  possible  to  pro- 
duce considerable  differences  in  both  avail- 
ability of  drug  to  the  human  patient  and 
in  eventual  therapeutic  usefulness  by  making 
tiny  changes  in  the  formulation  which  are 
clearly  within  present  USP.  chemical  equiv- 
alence standards."  In  short,  the  ingenuity 
of  our  very  talented  pharmaceutical  chemists 
can  be  put  either  to  good  or  bad  use 

In  the  light  of  this,  what  sets  U  S  P  policy 
in  this  area?  Briefly  stated,  the  pharmaceu- 
tical scientists  of  the  USP.  try  to  set  stand- 
ards that  will  give  the  physicians  reproduci- 
ble results  both  between  lots  of  a  given  brand 
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knd  twtwaen  brsnda  of  the  same  jenerlc  drug 
pxroduct 

All  too  ottma.  pbyslciaiu  are  of  no  help 
whAC«Ter  In  thiM  regftrd  Por  ezAinpl*.  there 
ham  never  been  »n  aaaay  for  Coal  Tar  becauae 
no  one  leema  to  know  what  It  contain*  that 
acoounu  for  It*  uaefulneaa  to  dennat':>lo^ata 
Thue.  In  effect,  neither  the  actUe  ingredi- 
ent nor  tu  ▼ehlcle  are  standardised  Am  an- 
other eiample.  the  physlclann  on  the  U  3  P 
ReTtaion  Committee  have  agreed  that  1  1  % 
of  hydrocortlaone  acetate  u  a  dealrable 
amount  of  drug  to  hare  In  an  ointment  but 
decree  that  the  choice  of  baae  should  be  left 
to  the  individual  preacrlber  for  the  particu- 
lar condition  he  La  treating  and  the  area  of 
the  body  being  treated  We  might  elaborate 
at  length  on  the  dllTerences.  but  the  fact  la 
that  they  are  numerous  and  subatantlal  We 
have  exchanged  conaiderable  correspondence 
with  ezperta  in  your  company  on  this  very 
point 

There  are  V  S  P  sclentLsU  and  prvctlttos- 
ers  who  believe  that  every  C  3  P  drug  prrxi- 
uct  should  have  a  specified  formula  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  requirement  would  ralae 
hacklea  a  foot  high  all  through  the  drug 
Indusffy ' 

3    It  should  be  reoognlzed  that  tightening 
of  ;ttAAdarda  la  rarely  due  u>  physlctana'  re- 
<1U9V#  u  •  reault  of  therapeutic  failures  but 
nearly   always   to   efforta   of    pharmaceutical 
•cleotlsu  aimed  at  Improving  the  product   A 
case  In  point  la  the  dlaaolutlon  testing  which 
you  report  ualng  with  Tolbutamide  Tableu 
Studies  of  dlaaolutlon  rates  c*m>e  about  as  a 
result  of  attempts  to  Improve  on  the  dlaln- 
tegraUon  properties  of  tablets  and  to  corre- 
Iste  those  properties  with  absorpUon  of  the 
driig  from  the  drug  product  Into  the  blood 
I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  phyalclajis  are 
t]ot  interested  In  drug  standards,  least  of  ail 
the   physldana   of   the   U3P    Committee   of 
Revision    I  am  merely  saying  that  the  physi- 
cal-chemical methods  of  the  pbarmaoa^itlcal 
scientist  generally  lead  to  more  sensitive  and 
precise  standards  for  drug  products  than  do 
any  measurement  of  therapeutic  response  by 
a  phyatclan 

The  r-jregoing  applies  to  "availability 
equlvaienoe  "  The  phannaceuucai  scientist 
can  set  dissolution  rates  which  help  to  as- 
sure batch- to- b«tch  uniformity  of  the  drug 
product  Your  article  reported  this  as  the 
distinguishing  measurable  dllTerence  b»- 
tween  the  two  Tolbutamide  Tablet*  dls- 
c'-iaaed  Yet  absorption  does  not  vary  con- 
sistently with  dUTeremces  in  dlssoluUtm 
rates  When  does  d  dissolution  rate  profile, 
obtained  with  a  specific  lostroment  and  pro- 
cedure, reflect  real  differences  in  availabilitv 
equivalence'  If  we  can  establish  that  for  a 
U  3  P  drug  product,  it  will  pcompUy  beooene 
a  p«krt  of  the  standard  even  if  availability 
equivalence  Is  not  an  Indication  of  detectable 
therapeutic  differences' 

This  position  evolves  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  dissolution  rate  test  Is  a  reasonable 
addition  to  the  physical -chemical  testing 
armamentarium,  and  that  some  day  the  art 
of  therapy  using  that  drug  product  may  ad- 
vance to  a  point  of  greater  seoslUvlty  m 
detecting  therapeutic  differences.  Conversely. 
If  availability  equivalence  can  indicate  thera- 
peutic differences  but  no  dlasolutiun  rate 
test  can  be  devised  which  consistently  re- 
flects availability  from  different  f  rmuLitlons 
of  a  particular  drug  product  the  abs.irptiun 
test  Itself  can  become  a  part  if  the  L'  S  P 
standard  Then  the  V  <,  P  Revision  Commit- 
tee will  have  to  decide  how  the  standard 
shall  be  applied,  le.  whether  m:  formula- 
tions of  that  drug  pr'Xluc*  sh  '.  a  me«?t  a 
specific  availability  atandar-J  r  vi.-ipther  t-j 
allow  variations  in  the  rate  .f  d.aUabUUy 
provided  the  label  declares  the  rate  fjr  each 
specific   formulation 

4.  As  a  physician,  you  Individually  have  a 
responsibility    for    U3P    standards' 

a.   In  almost  all  other  countries,  an  agencv 
of  the  government  sets  the  standards  of  qual- 


ity for  drugs  and  drug  products    In  America 
the  profession*  do  it  (except  for  anUbloUcs 
and    biological*    where,    for    on*    reason    or 
another,  a  government  agency  has  bean  given 
specific    authority    by    the    Congress)      The 
Umted     States     Pharmacopelal     Convention 
antedates  both   the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciauon    and    the    American    PharmaceuUcal 
AssoclaUon.  not  to  msntlon  federal  food  and 
drug  legislation  The  D  3.P  Convention  U  the 
only    organleathm     in    this    country     baaed 
equally    on    liistltutlons    and    organizations 
representing     the     scientist-educators     and 
practitioner*  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and 
supplemented   by  organisations  of  scientists 
of  related  skills    The  members  of  the  U.S. P. 
Committee    of    Revision.    30   physicians    and 
40  pharmaceuUcai  sdentlsu.  are  elected  by 
the  delegates  from  these  organlaatlons   Many 
of  those  elected  are  associated  with  pharma- 
ceutlcaP  manufacturers,   either   at   the   time 
of  their  election  or  subsequently  during  their 
term  of  service    As  a  physician  and  as  a  re- 
searcher employed  by  a  pharmaceutical  man- 
ufacturer, you  should  have  a  special  Interest 
In  ensuring  that  thu  professionally-respon- 
sible organizaUon  establishes  the  best  stand- 
ards for  dr\ig  pnxtuots  of  your  manufacture. 
C  3  P    standards   are    not  set   by    the   US  P 
staff,   they  are  worked  out  through  the  con- 
census of  the  experts  on  each  drug  and  drug 
product,  whijever  and  wherever  they  may  be. 
h    A',   present     your   comp-inv    is    the   only 
American      manufacturer     of     Tolbutamide 
f  S  P      and      Tolbutamide      Tablets,     U3P 
Therefore     our    C  3  P    standards    largely    re- 
flect ihe  experience  and  needs  uf  your  com- 
paiiv     If    there    Is    any    ileflclency'  in    these 
itamlarOs    we   would  ejipect  your   Arm   to   be 
the   first   Ui  call   them   to   our   attention    As 
i   niatter   of   fact,   the   late   Dr    Olenn   Bond 
and  .Vlr    C    Leroy  Oraham  of  your  firm  were 
elected   to  the  U  3  P    Committee  (jf  Revision 
In    I960     In   rendering  service   on   the   USP 
('•immittee     both    distinguished    themselves 
as    nrst-rank    stateamen.    Mr     Graham    also 
ter'.<^  on  the  National  Pormular>'  Board  and. 
furthermore    is  a  member  of  the  C3P    NP 
Joint   Panel     jn   Physiological  Availability,   a 
panel  which  has  been  working  diligently  on 
the  very  object  of  your  complaint. 

rhe  Panel  has  recently  advised  the  USP 
and  the  N  F  to  standardize  on  two  dissolu- 
tion test  procedures  from  among  the  many 
which  have  been  proposed  To  build  up  ex- 
perience and  dau.  we  welcome  the  receipt 
)f  samples  of  two  formulations  of  any  chemi- 
cally equivalent  drug  product  which  have 
been  found  t»j  provide  consistent  and  sig- 
nificantly different  blood  level.s 
Sincerely  yours. 

Llotd  C    Mrn,ra.   Ph    D  . 

Director  of  Revision 
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RICHARD  GOODWIN  DISCUSSES  THE 
SOL-RCFS  OP  THK  PL^LIC  UNHAP- 
PINESS 


Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  most  thouKhtful  aiid  informed  com- 
mentaries I  have  reftd  In  recent  weeks 
dealing'  with  the  discontent  and  ferment 
in  our  society.  Is  a  piece  by  Richard 
Goodwin,  entitled  Sourcei.  of  the  Public 
Unhapplness  "  The  article  appeared  in 
the  January  4.  1969,  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  maKazlne  I  believe  that  this 
article,  authored  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
mo.st  brllllaiU  and  creative  men,  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
a.i  follows 

Soiatxa  OF  r!it  Piblic  Onhappiness 

All  political  ini.vementa  are  efforts  to  re- 
dl.strlbute  power    That's  all  poUtlcs  can  do 


It  cant  create  wealth  or  bestow  happiness 
It  can.  however,  grant  to  people  and  instltu. 
tlons  the  power  to  decide  public  Issues  th.t 
can  affect  our  economic  welfare,  the  phvsio. 
setting  of  our  lives,  and  even  our  persons^ 
contentment    The  character  of  men  chosen 
to  hold  offlce,  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  'he 
limits  placed  on  the  range  of  the  officeholders' 
public  actions  often  determine  the  substance 
of    those    decisions     Thafs    why    politics  i* 
Important     The    United    States    government 
has    been    unusually   stable    partly    because 
political  Issues  have  rarely  been  discussed  m 
terms  of  power.  Candidates  promise  to  helo 
the  poor  or  suppress  them,  to  end  wars  or 
escalate  them,  to  reduce  spending  or  rebuild 
cities,  and  someUmes  to  do  all  these  thinn 
at  once.   Rarely  do  they  challenge  the  dli 
trlbuUon  of  power  directly,  even  though  their 
policies   may   compel   large   shifts.    (Por  ex 
ample.  In  the  course  of  fighting  a  depression 
the  Rooeevelt  AdmlnUtratlon  took  much  of 
the  power  of  economic  decUlon  awav  from 
scattered  private  centers  i   This  observation 
Yields  at  least  one  useful  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  blending  concepu  of  evolutUn  and 
revolution     Evolution    occurs    when    power 
shifts  in  the  course  of  an  attack  on  particular 
problems  A  revolution  is  a  dlr»ct  and  explicit 
assault  on  those  people  or  Institutions  th.t 
hold  power  in  favor  of  those  that  want  u 
'Of  course   particular  grievances  help  trUeer 
revolutions    as.    in    our   own.   opposition   -o 
British  taxation  became  opposition  to  Brituh 
rule  I  " 

The   temperament  we  brought  from  Brf 
iUn.  combined   with   extraordinary  resource 
utken  from  nature  and  the  Indlani,  has  made 
us    a    rational    and    pragmatic    peopif^  thf 
creators  of  an  evolutionary  nation    iTSat  15 
not   the   whole  story,   of   course,  since    •  li 
possible  to  be  rational  and  pragmatic  m  pur- 
suit of  foolish  or  monstrous  goals    btr  o-e 
source  of  values  Is  an  acute  sense' of  possi- 
blllty  1     Oenemlly.    we    become    aware    of   a 
problem,  decide  to  solve  It.  and.  In  doing  so 
find  that  reason  or  expediency  requires  some 
change   in   the  structure  of  power    We  :nav 
set  up  a  new  government  bureau  or  p,,«  s, 
law    Today,  however,  we  are  In  one  o(     iic^ 
rare    periods    In    our    history    marked    in    a 
large   and   serious   revolutionary   movement 
There    Is   serious   discontent    not   only   with 
what    we   as   a    nation    are   doing   but    with 
who  is  doing  it.  There  U  a  challenge  to  the 
•power  structure"  iteelf.  which  mean.s  .im- 
ply  the  methods,  InstltuUons,  and  people  br 
which    decisions    affecting    the    public    are 
made.   We  see  this  explicitly  in  the  recent 
pronouncements    by    George     Wallace     -he 
manifestos    of    the    New    Left,    and    the   de- 
mands   of    black    mlUtanu     However,    it    is 
also   a   principal    focus   for   the   new  politics 
of  the  middle  class,  as  the  response  to  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy  revealed   Al- 
though this  ■movement"  takei  its  tone  and 
Its  Issues  from  the  nature  of  modern  life   it 
returns   us   to    the   seminal   debate  between 
the  forces  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and    hose 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  That.  too.  was  a  debate 
about  power   Putting  aside  the  relative  mer- 
its of  Jefferson's  agrarlanlsm  and  Hamilton  5 
capitalism — both  largely  Irrelevant — one  side 
of   the  argument   called   for   the  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  In  the  Interesu  of  order  .ind 
the  economy,  and  the  other.  Jefferson  s  .Md? 
demanded    the   diffusion   of   power   and   the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  participate  In  decisions 
even  at  the  price  of  economic  efficiency.  1  To- 
day's conservatives  are  trapped  In  the  Insol- 
uble dilemma  of  demanding  more  order,  men 
on  a  world  scale,  and  less  power  for  govern- 
ment, but  when  a  choice  la  forced,  they  in- 
variably  prefer  order:    this  Is  why   the  new 
oonaervatlves.    like   Ooldwater.    are   rejected 
by  the  old  conservatives,  like  Oeorge  Aiken, 
of  Vermont — one  lives  by  fear  and  the  other 
by  trust  1  Por  years,  textbooks  have  routinely 
praised    Jefferson's   Idealism    while   asserting 
that    Hamilton's   view  was  tile  wave  of  the 
future,  bound  to  dominate  American  devel- 
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opment  for  all  time  to  come;  Jefferson  was 
a  wonderful  romantic,  and  Hamilton  was 
the  realist,  and  In  proof  of  this  historians 
Invoke  Jefferson's  own  conduct  In  the  Pres- 
idency, which  aggrandized  the  nation. 

Whatever  modem  revlslonlsti  do  to  this 
traditional  analysis,  it  appears  that  Jeffer- 
son's day  may  yet  come.  ICuch  that  he  said, 
If  It  were  stripped  of  eighteenth-century 
statellnese  and  equipped  with  one  or  two 
four-letter  words,  could  be  incorporated  Into 
an  S.O.S.  manifesto  or  shouted  at  a  Tipple 
rally.  Por  example,  he  warned.  "Were  we  di- 
rected from  Washington  when  to  sow,  and 
when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread," 
and  "When  all  government . .  ,  shall  be  drawn 
to  Washington  as  the  centre  of  all  power. 
It  win  become  as  venal  and  oppressive  as 

the  government  from  which  we  separated," 
and  "If  ever  this  vast  country  Is  brought 
under  a  single  government,  It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  corruption.  Indifferent 
.uid  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care."  And  he 
stated  his  general  principle  of  government  by 
asserting,  "It  Is  not  by  the  consolidation,  or 
roncentratlon  of  powers,  but  by  their  dis- 
tribution, that  good  government  Is  effected." 
Almost  a  century  later,  Emerson  added  the 
advice  to  'do  your  thing"  to  this  political 
theory,  which  also  contained  warnings 
.igawist  a  military  establishment,  foreign  In- 
volvements, and  any  use  of  coercive  power.) 
Today,  these  Jeffersonlan  Ideas  have  a  greater 
vitality  than  at  any  other  time  since  they 
were  written  If  anything,  their  relevance  has 
been  Increased  by  modern  technology,  for  It 
has  stripped  us  of  the  protections  of  distance 
and  time,  which  once  compelled  a  certain 
diffusion  of  power. 

The  Issue  of  jxjwer^ — who  shall  have  It  and 
how  It  shall  be  exercised — Is  the  overwhelm- 
ing political  Issue  of  modern  times.  In  fact, 
It  i»  far  more  than  a  political  Issue;  It  pene- 
trates our  social,  economic,  and  personal  life. 
Nor  IS  It  simply  an  American  problem;  It 
plagues  the  entire  affluent  West.  And  If  It  Is 
different  In  the  developing  countries,  that 
IS  only  because  they  are  preoccupied  with 
urgent  difficulties  of  poverty  and  oppresslan 
which  we  have  largely  overcome.  Thus,  their 
politics  reflect  more  traditional  clasbea  be- 
tween economic  and  social  groups.  The  issue. 
more  than  any  other,  explains  the  appeal  and 
the  ascendancy  of  Senator  McOartby  and, 
more  ominously,  the  attraction  of  Oeorge 
Wallace.  It  Is  now  a  source  of  enormous  tur- 
bulence, but  It  can  become  the  cement  of 
a  new  style  of  national  unity.  The  year  1B48, 
with  Its  monstrous  dislocations,  has  forced 
this  Issue  to  awareness.  The  campaign 
against  President  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
currents  that  helped  bare  the  roots  of  public 
unrest. 

At  the  beginning  of  1968,  the  country,  al- 
though far  from  quiet,  seemed  set  in  a  rela- 
tively   conventional    political    pattern.    Hie 
president  would  run  for  reelection,  streaslng 
his  domestic  accomplishments  and  defending 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  those  then  In  power 
and  to  expert  outside  observers.  Senator  lfc> 
Carthy's  campaign  seemed  a  trivial  and  some- 
what puzzling  annoyance.  The  Senator  him- 
self said  at  first  that  his  purpose  was  only  to 
give  people  a  chance  to  make  a  "reaaoned 
Judgment"  about  the  war,  to  conduct  a  sort 
of   referendum"  on  Vietnam — and  ultimately 
his  campaign  Illuminated  and  reinforced  an 
overwhelming  public  discontent  with  our  pol- 
icies In  Vietnam.  As  he  campaigned,  however, 
It  became  apparent  that  the  public  unhappl- 
ness far  transcended  the  war.  If  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy had  campaigned  on  that  Issue  alone. 
It  IS  doubtful  If  he  would  have  received  mora 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  vote.  But  other 
issues  began  to  emerge.  People  were  unhappy 
about  our  leadership,  about  the  direction  of 
our  society,   and   about   President  Johnaon 
personally.  They  gradually  became  engaged 
and  then  excited  by  the  poeelblllty,  however 
remote  at  the  time  of  the  New  Hampehln 
primary,  that  It  was  within  their  power  to 


bring  about  change.  McCarthy's  campaign 
rapidly  shifted  to  embrace  these  larger  Issues, 
placing  lees  and  less  emphasis  on  the  war 
Itself.  In  the  final  two  days  before  the  vote 
In  New  Hampshire,  his  campaign  rejieated  a 
single  radio  spot  every  half  hour  on  every 
station:  a  voice  simply  urged,  "Think  how 
you  would  feel  to  wake  up  Wednesday  morn- 
ing to  find  out  that  Oene  McCarthy  had  won 
the  New  Hampshire  primary — to  find  that 
New  Hampshire  had  changed  the  course  of 
American  politics."  By  then,  there  was  little 
doubt  that  many  of  those  who  stopped  to 
think  would  quickly  realize  that  such  an 
outcome  would  delight  them.  Por  the  cam- 
paigners had  uncovered  the  "gut"  Issue  of 
1908  In  its  most  generalized  and  explicit 
form:  the  desire  for  change,  and  Its  mirror 
Image  of  discontent  with  the  present.  Equally 
unanticipated,  but  Inevitable  In  retrospect, 
was  the  arrival  of  students,  first  by  the  hun- 
dred and  then  In  numbers  so  large  that  bus- 
loads were  Intercepted  on  the  roads  to  New 
Hampshire  because  the  campaign  organiza- 
tion could  not  handle  them  all.  They  came 
because  they  opposed  the  war  and  the  Presi- 
dent, but  they  also  came  because  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  share  In  the  political  process, 
to  personally  affect  Important  Issues.  They 
participated  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions, 
but  they  also  participated  for  the  sake  of 
participating. 

As  his  campaign  progressed,  McCarthy  In- 
troduced a  new  kind  of  discourse.  He  talked 
about  the  war  and  the  cities  and  many  of  the 
classic  political  staples,  such  as  taxes  and 
Inflation,  but.  In  addition,  he  said  that  the 
role  of  government  was  to  liberate  people, 
and  not  to  organize  them,  that  the  Presi- 
dency had  assumed  too  great  power,  and  that 
we  were  threatened  by  an  arrogant  and  pow- 
erful military  establishment.  These  were 
abstract  ideas  for  politics,  and  perhaps  It 
was  as  much  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
man  as  anything  else  that  conveyed  the 
message.  He  did  not  use  the  traditional 
rhetoric  of  the  politician,  and  he  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  present  a  program  or  an  answer 
for  every  111.  But  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that 
our  welfare  and  our  lives  did  not  have  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  forces  we  did  not  understand 
and  Institutions  and  men  we  could  not  con- 
trol. In  so  doing,  he  touched  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  In  the  American  consciousness: 
the  individual's  desire  for  mastery  over  his 
O'wn  life  and  en'vlronment. 

At  first,  people  talked  almost  exclusively 
about  McCarthy's  appeal  to  the  young,  and 
today  It  seems  we  have  come  back  to  that 
mlstmderstandlng  by  focussing  on  youthful 
protesters.  However,  much  of  McCarthy's  sup- 
port and  most  of  his  votes  did  not  come  from 
the  young,  or  the  Intellectuals,  or  the  lib- 
erals. His  strength  was  among  the  members 
of  the  great  middle  class,  the  inhabitants  of 
suburban  America,  who  are — more  than  any 
other  group— our  rebels  without  a  cause.  The 
students  and  the  urban  poor  do  have  a  cause, 
or  a  multiplicity  of  causes:  war  and  Injustice 
and  poverty.  It  is  the  middle  class  whose  dis- 
content and  uneaslnees  lack  aim,  and  some 
of  whose  members  found  through  McCarthy 
a   hope   that  purpose   and   value   could   be 
restored.  How  different  this  is  from  the  usual 
political  dogmas.  For  these  supporters  were 
not  asking  to  be  promised  better  schools  or 
lower  taxes,  although  they  want  them.  They 
were  looking  for  some  "way  in   which  they 
could  regain  control  of  and  play  a  real  part  In 
the  enterprises  of  society.  It  was  this  samf 
nerve  that  Robert  Kennedy  touched  in  two 
other    groups — the    blacks    and    the    poor 
whites — when  he  talked  of  the  need  for  com- 
munity control  and  local  power.  No  one  was 
more  surprised  than  Kennedy  himself  when 
he  found  that,  next  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  the 
words   that    brought   the    loudest   response 
were  a  call  for  decentralizing  the  govern- 
ment— a  term  so  ponderous  that  a  skilled 
speechwrlter  would  use  It  only  when  he  was 
too  tired  to  tUnk  of  anything  else. 


It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  extent 
to  which  the  malaise  of  powerlessness  has 
eaten  its  way  Into  our  society,  evoking  an 
aimless  unease,  frustration,  and  fury.  It  is 
probably    least    pervasive    among    the    poor 
urban  blacks,  around  whom  so  much  of  the 
surface  debate  about  local  control  and  Black 
Power  now  revolves.  Their  grlvances  are,  for 
the  most  part,  closer  to  the  classic  Ills  that 
the  New  Deal   was  designed   to  solve.   They 
want  Jobs  and  decent  homes,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  freedom  from  the  welfare 
bureaucracy.    If    a    beneficent    government 
were   to  provide  these   rudimentary  compo- 
nents of  the  Just  life,  it  would  meet  most  of 
the    present    demands    of    the    black    com- 
munity.   Of   course,    even    among   America's 
poor,  questions  of  power  are  more  Important 
than    they    were    thirty    years    aRo.    Por   the 
poor  of  today  are  Inevitably  caught  up  in  the 
main  currents  of  our  society  and  partake  of 
the  general  atmosphere  of  helplessness  and 
drift,  and  the  resistant  nature  of  racial  feel- 
ings  Is    forcing    black    Americans    toward    a 
kind  of  separatism  as  an  alternative  to  the 
assimilation  that  was  their  initial  goal   How- 
ever,   these    questions    can    be    seen    most 
acutely  among  those  who  are  neither  poor 
nor    black — the    American    majority.    Their 
psychological  plight  Is  both  worse  and  more 
dangerous  than   that  of  the  black  militant 
leading  a  slum   riot.  For  he  at   least   has  a 
cause  and   a  purpose,  an  enemy,  and   com- 
rades In  the  struggle.  No  such"  outlets  and 
no    human    connections    so    satisfying    are 
available  to  the  man  who  lives  in  a  middle- 
class  suburb  or  a  lower-income  city  apart- 
ment. And  his  discontents,  unlike  those  of 
the   poor,   have   real   political    weight. 

It  is  impossible  to  provide  an  accurate  and 
uniform  description  of  a  group  of  people  as 
large  and  varied  as  non-poor  Americans,  Por 
the  most  part,  such  an  American  commute* 
to  a  job  that  he  may  like  or  hate  but  is  most 
probably   indifferent   to— indifferent    not   to 
the    Income   status   It    provides    but   to    the 
products   of  his   labor.   It   is   the   Job   that 
counts,  not  the  refrigerators  or  vacuum  tubes 
he  produces.  He  would  be  among  a  minority 
If  he  felt  that  his  work  made  an  improving 
difference  to  the  life  of  his  country  or  his 
neighbors.  At  home,  he  can  either  sit  amid 
his  many  purchases  or  get  back  into  his  car 
and  drive  to  visit  friends.  There  is  probably 
no  place  for  him  to  talk,  and,  almost  cer- 
tainly,    no    neighborhood    gathering    place 
where  he  can  meet  with  friends,  discuss  the 
day's  events,  and  share  In  the  satisfactions 
and  concerns  of  community.  If  he  stays  home, 
he  probably  watches  television,  wishing  both 
that  he  had  something  better  to  do  and  that 
he  could  buy  the  goods  that  float  alluringly 
across    the    screen.    It   is    this    increasingly 
atomized   and   insulated   existence   that   we 
have  created  with  our  wealth.  And  if  thU  la 
the    suburban   man's    life,   how    much    lees 
exciting  la  that  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  she  has 
gone  to  college.  Yet  she  does  not  have  a  Job, 
nor  are  there  many  outlets  for  her  Intelli- 
gence or  her  energies.  She  Is  expected  to  stay 
home,  care  for  children,  and  shop  and  clean 
house,   even   though   hospitals   and   schools 
and   many  other   vital  services   are  deterio- 
rating for  want  of  the  skills  she  could  pro- 
vide. What  an  Incredible  monster  women's 
education    has    become.    We   spend    decades 
instilling  the  same  values  of  competition  and 
achievement  In  girls  as  In  boys,  even  though 
we  can  clearly  foresee  an  ultimate  collision 
with  the  socially  imposed  responsibilities  of 
housewife  and  mother  and  with  the  mythic 
compulsions  of  lover  and  servant-helpmate. 
Some  of  the  most  ambitious  women  in  the 
world  hasten  to  conflde  that  they  have  an 
"Oriental"   streak,   as   well   they   may    have. 
The  society  that  sets  up  this  clash  of'  desires 
provides  neither  daycare  centers  for  children 
nor  opportunities  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment by  women  of  their  wasted  skills.  The 
frustratlbns   thus   generated   are   aggravated 
by  the  absence,  especially  in  our  better  sub- 
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urb«.  of  any  communal  park  or  nelghborhixxl 
center  where  women  can  naturally  meet  and 
snare  experiences 

The  life  of  the  lower-lncom«  urban  white 
shares  many  characterlstlca  with  that  of  the 
suburban  citizen    However,   '.he  urban  white 
la  al80  trapijed  in  a  no  maxi  s  land  between 
blaclc  poverty  and   what  ae  sees  or  ima^jlnes 
of    middle-clasa    affluence     He    has    the    ad- 
vantage    if    being   able    u:>   express    many    of 
his    wants    In    traditional    ecf.nomlc    terms 
However    hla  discontent  Is  fed  both  by  envy 
of  the  more  pn^per.us  ind  by  anKer  at  the 
blacks — not  just  because  he  tears  the  blacks 
but  also  because  their  problems   and  no'  his. 
seem   to   be    the    focus   of   national    concern 
That  Is  why  It  was  possible  for  many  mem- 
bers of  this  group  to  support   Wallace  after 
having  supported  Robert  Kennedy    both  men. 
In    very   different    ways,    could    be   Identl.'led 
with  their  wsm'^a   and  both  conveyed  a  deeply 
emotional  -sympathy  with  the  importance  of 
their  fears  and  their  plight 

The   unexciting  and   envy-producing   tone 
of     the    non-poor    citizens     private     Ufe     Is 
heightened    by    the    growing    remoteness    of 
public  life    The  air  around  him  is  poisoned, 
parkland    disappears    under    relentless    bull- 
-dozes»v-    traffic     h'^IU     and     jams,     airplanes 
-camuit-land,   and   even   his   .)wn   streets   are 
unsafe  and.  increa«lng!y  streaked  with  terror 
Yet  he  cannot  remember  having  decided  that 
these  things  should  liappen.  .jr  even  having 
wished  them    He  has  no  sense  that  there  Is 
anything   he   c:»n   do   to   arrest    the    tide     He 
does   not    know    whom    to   blame    Somehow. 
the  crucial  aspects  of  his  environment  seem 
m    the    grip    of    forces    that    are    too    huge 
and  impersonal  to  attack    You  cannot  vote 
them  out  of  office  or  shout  them  down    Even 
the   speeches   of   mayors    and    governors   are 
ailed  with  exculpatory  claims  that  the  prob- 
lems  are  too   big.   that   there   Is   not   enough 
power  or  enough  money  to  cope  with  them 
and    our   commentators    sympathize,    readily 
aKreeini?  that  this  city  or  that  stare  is  really 
ungovernable     Even    when    a   source   of   au- 
thority c^n  be  Identified,  it  seems  hopelessly 
detached   from  the  desires  or  actions  of  in- 
dividual citizens    Thus,  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton woke  up  one  day  not  verv  long  ago  to 
read  that  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of    anriml.sslle    missiles    were    scheduled    to 
replace   huntlreds   of   acres   of   nearby    wo<xl- 
iand     Vnd    *ho  could   say  no^  And  who  was 
asked  •  More  grotesque  and  more  shattering, 
we  and  ourselves  in  a  major  war,   and  our 
youni;  people  shipped  off  to  battle,  without 
any  formal  expression  ..f  consent  or  support 
even  by  the  members  of  Congress   And  we  are 
also  aware.  In  some  dim  psychic  recess,  that 
our  President,  along  with  a  few  people  whose 
names  we  cant  remember  can  blow  us  all  up 
This    powerlessness,    in    large    measure    a 
prr^luct    of    the    complexity    and    the    sheer 
size   of  modern  society    is  a   problem   In   It- 
self   It   IS  a  problem   in   the  same  way  that 
lack  of  money  or  of  useful  work  is  a  prob- 
lem    For    individuals    nave   a    fundamental 
instinctive  need  for  n  degree  of  personal  mas- 
tery over  their  lives  and  their  environment 
The    sen.se    .,r    powerlessness    is,    moreover 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  failure  ..f  our  In- 
stitutions   and    our    social    processes    to    re- 
spond  to  more  specific  Ills    If  we  were  pro- 
viding good  schooU.  inspiring  clues,  and  safe 
streets,     the    degree    of    public    discontent 
would  be  .'ar  less    If  the  quality    .f  Individ- 
ual life  were  being  steadily  raised,  we  would 
be  less    oncerned  that  we  had  Utile  share  In 
the  pnx-ess    But   that   Is   not   the   case    The 
desire   to   increase   our   national    wealth   and 
distribute    it    more    broadly- -a    deelre    that 
was  idealistic  in  origin  and   welcome  In  Ita 
consequences     led    us    to    create    machinery 
for    both    stimulating    and    regulating    the 
economy     It    Ls   not   simply   that   power   was 
withdrawn  from  private  centers  .ind  brought 
to   Washington    It   is   that   the   use  of   that 
power    was    judged    In    t*rms    of    economic 
growth,     which     meant     that     -oustructlon 
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'-«c-hnology.   and   eipansun   were  made  Into 
self-sufficient  virtues    Build  a  better  mou*«- 
trap  or  a   bigger   housing  development  and 
you  not  only  made  money,  you  were  a  hero 
of    the    Republic     .\dded    to    this    were    the 
exigencies  of   the  C.ld  War.  which  persuad- 
ed   us     if    the   necessity   of   a   large  standing 
irniy   This  w.i«  j.  hlsUirlc  decision,  constltut- 
;ng     the     first     irrevocable     departure     from 
alnujsi    two    centuries    of    compliance    with 
the    warning   of    the   founding   fathers    that 
such  a  military  force  would  be  a  danger  to 
democracy    The   military-budget   cutUng   of 
President   Truman  marked  the  last  effort  to 
return  Ui  the  earlier  tradition,  and  the  fare- 
well 8pee<'h  of  President  Elsenhower  waa  an 
echo  of  thoee  early  warnings   The  half  peace 
of  the  past  twenty  years  has  made  military 
forces  pssentlttl    yet   we  are  victims  of  some 
of  the  consequences  afcalnst  which  we  were 
warned    T^ie  nUUtarv  establishment  has  as- 
sumed   a    life     if    lis    own,    developing    more 
weapons  ,ind   new  unea,  often  unrelated   to 
rational     considerations     of     .security,     and. 
more   subtly,    leading    policymakers    to    look 
at    diplomatic    problems    In    terms   of    force. 
After  all.  if  you  are  the  strongest  kid  on  the 
blcxrk,  any  passionate  argument  Is  bound  to 
evoke  at  least  the  pjisslng  thought  that  you 
could  end  It  with  a  couple  of  blows 

Unfortunately,   the  policies  and   the  insti- 
tutions we  ev.iUed  to  make  ourselves  wealthy 
are  not  appropriate  to  the  needs  .>f  a  ,soclety 
in  which  lack  of  wealth  Is  not   the  problem 
for  the  country  a.s  a  whole  or  for  most  of  the 
people    It   Is  not  simply  that  we  need   new 
values  but  that  our  institutions  are   facing 
demands    thcv    were    never   shaped    to   meet 
A  classic  example  is  the  federal  housing  pro- 
grams, which  were  designed  to  stimulate  con- 
struction   and    avoid    a    postwar    depression, 
ajid   which   have   railed   miserably   under  the 
pressure  of  social  demands  for  slum  'learance 
and   the  creation   of   livable   neigh borhcxjds 
These  programs  can  do  a  Job.   but  It   is  not 
the  job  we  now   need  done    .Moreover,  many 
<3f   our   Institutions,    including   our   political 
parties  themselves,  are  led  by  men  who  de- 
veloped   their    Ideas    In    response    to    t-arller 
demands,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  unctpr- 
stand  or  cope  with  a  newer  set  of  problems 
The   worst  of  these   men   no  longer  care   for 
anything  except  the  power  and  Influence  they 
have   won,  and   the   best   of    them   are  angry 
because    their    beneilclent    and    humane    In- 
tentions are  not  appreciated    The  i>ccaslonal 
violence     of     their     response     to     opposition 
shows     their     unawareness     that     time    and 
change,  not  particular  individuals,  have  been 
their  remorseless  critics 

Asking  many  of  today  s  Institutions  to  re- 
spond to  new  needs  Is  a  little  like  putting  a 
man  un  a  wlnUowslll  and  asking  him  to  fly 
not    ..nly    he    was    not    built    for    flight    but 
If    you    keep    Insisting    he's    likely    to    turn 
around   and   punch   you   In    the   nose     When 
institutions   and   leaders  are   faced   with   de- 
mands   they    barely    \inderstand,    their   reac- 
tion 18  often   to  become  rigid  and  defensive 
and  even  angrv    Perhaps   the   ultimate  sym- 
bol  of  this  reaction   was   the  contorted   fury 
of   Mayor   Daley   at    the   Chicago   Demo<ratlc 
Convention,    lashing    out    .it   a   group   whose 
values  and  alms  were  totally  alien  to  i.is  ex- 
perience    It    IS    precisely    this    phenomenon 
that  led  Thomas  Jefferson  to  assert  the  neces- 
sity   of    pericolic    rebellion     It    .^eems    almost 
inevitable  that  the  repeal torles  of  puwer  and 
c.ntrol  will  react  to  changing  circumstances 
and   a   changing   environment    by   hardening 
•heir  attitudes,  narrowing  the  avenues  of  ac- 
cess for  new  ideas  and   men    and   losing  the 
.lexlblllty  that  ^-ave  them   their  initial  glow 
and    effectiveness     What    is    even    mr.re    ..m- 
lnou.s.   beliefs   that   were  ..nee   tentative   and 
resp.jnsive   to  changes  In   circumstance  tend 
to   stiffen    into   dogma    when    confronted    by 
conceptual    challenge     When    this    happened 
in   the   nineteen-thlrtles     we   were   fortunate 
enough    to    get    Franklin    Roosevelt    and    a 
peaceful    revolution     When    It    happened    in 


the  elghteen-flfUes— a  period  like  our  owe 
in  many  ways  the  system  collapsed  in  cuii 
war.  Unfortunately,  the  profound  nature  of 
modem  change  resemblee  the  elghieen-ar 
ties  more  than  It  does  the  nlneteen-thiriies" 
and  there  Is  no  Roosevelt  In  sight 

The  same  stiffening  of  eetablUhed  pat 
terns  invades  the  relationship  between  Vri 
vHte  institutions  and  the  public  interest 
The  basic  pattern  of  government  regula 
tlon  of  business  has  hardly  changed  for 
decades,  although  much  of  It  Is  Irrelevant 
some  U  oppressive,  and  many  new  abuses 
iixe  ujueetralned  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  despite  its  grotesque  tnequi- 
tles--8ome  of  which  are  actually  harmful 
to  wealth  and  bvislness — appears  to  be  en- 
graved in  marble  We  cannot  stop  incredibly 
wasteful  subsidies  to  groups  like  the  -hlpl 
builders  and  large-scale  farmers,  even 
though  their  political  power  has  almost 
evaporated,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  supplement  the 
income  of  more  needy  and  numerous  prcups 
No  demonology  of  power  and  wealth  can 
explain  a  rigidity  that  Is  part  of  a  general 
resistance  to  new  assertions  of  what  ls  de- 
sirable :uid  good  When  we  understand  the 
I  act  that  what  now  seems  wrong  mav  ,  nee 
have  been  right,  then  we  can  understand 
the  llercenesE  of  the  defense 

Another  example  of  this  process  In   iction 
Is  the  Democratic  Party  itself    It  has  dung 
to  the  Ideas  and  attlludes  that  made  it  the 
country's  leading  party,  .uid  its  leaders,  ,  nee 
ensconced,   have  dung  Ui  positions  of  ^on- 
trol,    often    closing    the    dcnjr    behind    them 
The    result    is    that    the    governors    of   .ig.ht 
out  of  the  ten  largest  stales  are  Republican. 
and    much    of    the    vigorous    new    talent   in 
the    Congress    Is    Republican.     IncreoMi'.gly. 
new    Democrats'    are    coming    from    t  nder- 
populated  states   like    Idaho,   South   U.ik.  ta 
and  Iowa,  where  they  do  not  run  up  .iguir^t 
rlgldUled     Puny    structurf^.     More    h.i.'-nilul 
in  the  long  run  is  the  shift  in  the  locus  nf 
intellectual  debate    It  .veems  that  almo.st  all 
the   Ideological    ferment   and   the   pius.-i.  nute 
clash    L>f    new    Ideas    come    either    froii,    -he 
alleiuited    left    or    from    the   alienated   riitht 
The  once   fertile   soil   of   liberal   itnd    Ucrno- 
cratlc   thought    linds    it    dltlicult    to   pn^uce 
new  concepts  or  institutions,  and  Its  Presi- 
dential candidate  could  only— and  with  'he 
best  of  Intentions— point  to'  the  liberal  p:ust 
and   promise  more  and   better  of   the     .ur.e 
Tills    phenomenon    is    not    just    p<.)!iti  ai 
In  almost  every  .ispect  of  life,  men    ire      n- 
fronted    by   insiltutluns   and   processes   'h.it 
seem   unresponsive   to   their  needs    There  is. 
for  example,   no   way   in   which   the  citi.-en 
can    even    begin    to    cre«ate    a    communrv- 
a   place    where   he   can   both   work  and   Mav 
In    some    kind    of    shared    fellowship     'vit.i 
neighbors  Our  society  is  simply  not  equl;  ped 
to   deal    With   such   a   demand'  and   our   ;k>- 
Utlcal  leaders  .ire  not  even  able  to  orticulute 
It,  since  it  transcends  their  own  professiina; 
assumptions 

Powerlessness  is  made  more  acute  bv  'he 
seeming  opposite   of   rigidity  — by   the   ,swir:- 
:ng  inconstancies  of  modern  life!  We  are  :ike 
boats    tied    t^   a    rlverbank    with    the    rapid 
waters  constantly  seething  beneath  us  w!;i;e 
rope  after  rope  breaks  away    It  is  now  com- 
monplace to  observe   the  weakening  of  'he 
ties  of   family   and   community    However    it 
is  not  merely  that  we  are  being  deprived  •  : 
Important    values.    These    institutions,    .ma 
others,  gave  us  a  resting  spot,  an  associat:   :, 
within    which    we    could    have    >ome    secure 
sense  of  our  own  value  and  place  regarcllcs* 
of  our  fate  In  the  world  outside.  In  ii  in  .-e 
subtle  and  profound  way,  the  increasing  ;:.- 
credibility  of  religious  doctrines  and  the  com- 
plexities of  science,  which  have  made  it  im- 
possible   to    understand    the    natural   world, 
have  deprived  us  of  anchors  against  the  storm 
of   events     Even    our    physical    environment 
has   betrayed  our  memories    The  other  day 
I  drove  through  Harvard  Square,  where  I  '.id 
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gone  to  school  ten  years  before.  There  were 
new  buildings,  shops,  and  roads.  The  familiar 
place  of  law-school  days  had  changed  beyond 
recognition.  In  fact,  It  did  not  exist.  There 
was  no  place  for  the  past,  and  the  present, 
one  knew,  would  also  fade.  Yet  man  has 
nearly  always  anchored  his  sense  of  reality, 
his  sense  of  himself,  to  a  Axed  place,  amid 
familiar  landmarks.  Our  world  has  become 
nomadic  as  the  scenery  of  our  Ufe  Is  con- 
stantly shifted.  It  Is  small  wonder  If  we 
sometimes  feel  as  unreal  as  actors  moving 
from  part  to  part. 

To  all  this  is  added  the  torrent  of  events: 
wars  and  riots,  inventions  and  spaceships. 
One  day  we  are  Informed  that  we  must  fear 
a  man  called  Castro,  on  the  next  day  that 
our  security  requires  the  end  of  strife  In  the 
Congo,  and  on  the  next  that  de  OauUe  men- 
aces the  grandeur  of  our  nation.  And  we 
pass  through  all  this  tumult,  great  and  small, 
seated  before  the  Inexorable  shadows  of  a 
television  set— certainly  the  greatest  psychic 
disturber  ever  created  by  man.  Only  It  Is  ca- 
pable of  producing  unrest,  fear,  and  un- 
bridled envy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  numb- 
ing us  to  the  human  reality  of  that  which 
disturbs  us. 

A  people  suffering  from  Institutions  that- 
can't  resp>ond.  problems  that  are  virtually 
left  untouched,  and  the  myriad  uncertain- 
ties of  their  own  private  and  public  exist- 
ence must  inevitably  rise  In  protest.  That 
13  just  what  is  happening  in  America.  Frus- 
tration breeds  anger,  and  anger  has  in- 
creasingly become  a  feature  of  our  national 
life  Even  people  on  the  streets  and  In  stores 
-eem  more  easily  provoked  and  more  sullen. 
The  most  widespread  reaction  is  a  demand 
tor  change,  coxipled  with  an  increasing  dls- 
l.ke  and  contempt  for  those  responsible  for 
the  present  Few  people  can  be  expected  to 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  direction  that 
change  should  take.  The  problems  are  too 
far-reaching  and  profound.  So  they  look  for 
leadership.  And  precisely  at  this  point  In  our 
history  we  lack  the  necessary  leadership. 

For  ii  while,  in  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.  It 
seemed  a.s  if  President  Kennedy  were  moving 
toward  new  responses  as  the  old  dogmas  of 
the  Cold  War  and  of  New  Deal  economics 
trradually  lost  ground.  Oswald  prevented  us 
Irom  ever  knowing  how  far  and  In  what  di- 
rection that  movement  would  have  con- 
tinued The  assassin's  bullet  unlocked  chaos, 
and  ihiis  his  act  became  the  most  Important 
historical  event  of  our  time.  In  the  beginning 
I  if  the  Johnson  Administration,  it  seemed  as 
if  ihis  barely  articulated  movement  would 
continue,  but  then  the  poison  of  'Vietnam 
paralyzed  act  and  attitude.  Of  course,  the  war 
cannot  bear  the  responsibility  for  all  our 
other  ills  It  has  contributed  to  them  by 
draining  off  resources  and  energies,  and,  most 
of  all.  by  blunting  our  sense  of  moral  pur- 
pose But  to  a  large  extent  It  has  only 
catalyzed  an  awareness  of  more  profound 
problems  and  intensified  a  protest  that 
reaches  far  beyond  Vietnam.  We  can  almost 
say  of  i-urselves  what  Lord  RadcUffe  said  of 
the  .Mhens  of  Plato:  "Failure  abroad  had  led 
to  failure  of  spirit  at  home  and  a  democracy, 
so  recently  united,  self-confident,  and  proud 
of  its  leaders,  had  turned  to  a  rout  of  little 
men  more  anxious  to  blame  others  than  to 
take    responsibility    upon    themselves." 

There  is  no  more  foreboding  fact  than  the 
abijpiice  of  leadership  that  combines  insight 
.ind  forcefulness.  A  people  Increasingly  be- 
set by  restless  discontent  and  uncertainty 
need  leaders  who  can  point  out  to  them  that 
exit  from  their  malaise.  Much  of  our  present 
uneasiness  has  specific  causes:  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  racial  strife.  However,  much  of 
it  (lows  from  the  deeper  causes  I  have  dis- 
cussed, and  even  the  widespread  discontent 
With  the  war  and  with  Negroes  and  hippies  Is 
enormously  magnified  by  broader  disloca- 
tions. TTiese  objects  of  passion  serve  eis  a  nec- 
essary focus  for  the  general  unhapplness.  Just 
as  a  man  troubled  by  the  general  failure  of 


hU  ambitions  might  turn  on  his  family  or  his 
coworkers  or  his  neighbor.  The  aimless  and 
chaotic  nature  of  the  present  unrest  has  pro- 
found political  consequences,  for  It  Is  basi- 
cally non-ldeologlcal;  It  does  not  respond  to 
traditional  notions  of  right  and  left.  It  Is 
often  oblivious  of  the  shibboleths  and  dog- 
mas that  encrust  politicians  who  came  to 
maturity  In  an  earlier  era.  Thus,  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy called  for  the  recognition  of  Red 
China,  attacked  the  military  establishment, 
and  promised  to  fire  J.  Edgar  Hoover  with- 
out causing  a  discernible  ripple  of  adverse 
reaction  in  his  moderate,  suburban  con- 
stituency. Still,  many  who  favored  him  voted 
for  Richard  Nixon,  or  even  for  George  Wal- 
lace. 

Even  more  dramatically,  many  of  the 
lower-income  whites  who  voted  for  Robert 
Kennedy  In  the  Indiana  primary  and  would 
have  supported  him  for  President  voted  for 
George  Wallace.  Yet  one  was  the  black  man's 
champion  and  the  other  is  his  enemy,  and 
race  Is  suppyosed  to  be  the  most  Important 
Issue  In  Liake  County.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
search  for  leadership  Is  not  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  move  to  the  right  or  the  left,  to 
the  extent  that  those  terms  are  relevant  at 

.  all.  It  Is  manifesting  Itself  as  a  demand  for 
men  who  offer  a  sense  of  direction  and  pur- 
pose, who  appear  to  possess  guiding  values 
and  a  philosophical  insight  Into  the  nature 
of  our  problems.  The  majority  of  people 
have  little  Interest  in  the  customary  cata- 
logue of  programs  and  promises.  Indeed, 
they  no  longer  believe  in  them  They  do  want 
someone  who  seems  to  know  why  we  are  In 
trouble  and  where  we  should  go  This  ex- 
plains a  large  part  of  George  Wallace's  appeal. 
He  analyzed  issues  with  a  simple  clarity  and 
proposed  answers  that  were  certain.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  a  leader  The  one  overwhelm- 
ing consensus  Is  in  rejection  of  the  present, 
and  that  was  the  decisive  asset  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  candidacy.  In  fact,  many  people  are 
prepared  to  rebel  against  the  entire  system 
that  has  brought  us  to  our  present  state  of 
affairs.  Part  of  McCarthy's  appyeal  and  much 
of  Wallace's  lay  in  the  fact  that  these  men 
appeared  to  stand  outside  the  system.  They 
did  not  talk  in  the  Increasingly  hollow  and 
banal  rhetoric  of  most  politicians.  They 
spoke  with  candor,  discussed  new  Issues,  of- 
fered fresh  approaches.  In  different  ways, 
each  of  them  defied  the  traditional  party 
structure,  ignored  the  customary  jxilltlcal 
rites,  and  incurred  the  hostility  of  party 
regulars.  In  McCarthy's  case,  his  manner 
and  language,  although  often  abstract,  con- 
veyed a  hope  of  beneficial  change  Robert 
Kennedy's  strength  also  derived  not  from 
his  specific  programs  but  from  his  manner, 
which  radiated  a  passionate  commitment  to 
change.  For  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  move,  and  rather  rapidly,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  Or,  in  terms  better  suited 
to  our  time,  it  is  prepared  to  move  either 
toward  repression  or  toward  liberation.  Trag- 
ically, both  the  leaders  who  promised  most 
forcefully  to  take  us  toward  liberation  were 
removed — one  by  a  bullet  and  the  other  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  Now  the  President- 
elect, unless  he  is  to  prove  only  a  transitional 
figure,  will  be  compelled  to  initiate  a  process 
of  serious  change. 

This  is  because  you  cannot  simply  soothe 
the  discontent  of  today  with  traditional 
remedies.  It  is  not  only  that  many  problems — 
the  black  ghettos,  for  example — will  require 
Immense  eflorts  toward  solution  but  that  the 
forres  that  disrupt  the  mental  peace  of  the 
more  affluent  have  deep  roots  in  our  Institu- 
tional structure  and  our  historical  circum- 
stances. Race  and  Vietnam  contribute,  but 
we  see  a  similar  unrest  all  across  the  affluent 
West,  in  countries  neither  at  war  nor  in  the 
midst  of  racial   conflict.   In  outlining  some 

of  the  more  subtle  causes.  I  compared  our 
present  condition  to  that  of  the  elghteen- 
fifties.  The  United  States  was  then  turning 
away  from  expansionist  goals  and  responsi- 


bilities: the  conquest  of  the  continent  was 
complete,  and,  for  almost  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  we  had  no  significant  external 
ambitions  or  threats  In  our  time,  we  are 
similarly  turning  away  from  Cold  War 
globallsm,  and,  if  we  are  lucky.  Vietnam 
may  prove  the  last  convulsive  gasp  of  that 
policy.  In  any  event,  we  are  now  look- 
ing to  ourselves  more  intently  than  be- 
fore. Far  more  Important  in  the  elghteen- 
fifties  was  that,  underlying  all  the  crises  and 
the  violent  turmoil,  a  new  Industrial  age 
•was  making  its  glacial  advance  on  the  values 
of  an  earlier  period,  uprooting  fixed  ways  of 
life,  traditional  institutions,  and  customary 
expectations.  America  was  never  to  be  the 
same  again— a  change  that  was  not  caused 
by  the  Civil  War,  but,  rather,  was  undoubt- 
edly productive  of  the  rigidity  of  leadership 
and  the  human  uncertainty  that  led  to  that 
W'ar.  In  our  time.  also,  a  new  type  of  society 
Is  tearing  into  the  now  settled  patterns  of 
the  industrial  age.  It  h-»s  never  been  t^iven  :i 
name,  for  that  is  the  historian's  job  However, 
economic  and  population  urowth  and  chang- 
ing technology  and  beliefs  are  creating  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  world,  whether  it  is  called  the 
computer  age.  the  atomic  age,  the  media  ;'Ee, 
or  simply  the  post-industrial  age.  This  is  a 
dislocation  of  a  kind  that  is  commoii  to  ,ill 
periods  of  history  but  that  happens  only  at 
long  intervals  m  the  life  of  a  particular 
society. 

It  is  a  rhetorical  cliche  to  point  out  that 
our  world  has  grown  small.  That  is  obviously 
true  in  a  technical  spii.se.  We  can  travel 
rapidly  and  communicate  instantly.  It  is  also 
true  in  terms  of  the  concerns  of  foreign 
policy,  although  much  of  our  feeling  that  we 
must  necessarily  be  affected  by  events  in 
every  corner  of  every  continent  is  surely  a 
product  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  know 
whiit  IS  happening  there,  rather  than  of  any 
ideological  preconception  or  any  concrete 
national  interest.  'Yet  for  the  individual  the 
opposite  is  true.  Our  world  is  too  big — too 
crowded,  too  abstract,  too  remote  Every- 
where we  go,  the  crowd  of  strangers  goes 
with  us.  clogging  our  streets  and  our  parks. 
Cities  spread,  computers  perform  their 
mysteries,  world  leaders  cast  their  shadows 
and  disappear.  Tlie  comforting  v^-alls  that  set 
iff  a  host  of  little  worlds  have  been  broken 
open,  exposing  to  us  a  limitless  and  kaleido- 
scopic vista — one  that  is  reflected  in  our  frag- 
mentary and  borderless  art  and  in  the  world 
of  drugs.  How  many  of  us  in  turning  Inward 
to  escape  or  make  sense  of  a  turbulent  en- 
vironment Simply  recreate  external  disorder, 
almost  as  if  our  time  were  now  beyond 
intellectual  grasp?  That  feeling  in  itself  con- 
tributes to  powerlessness.  For  understanding 
is  a  form  of  control,  if  often  illusory,  and 
when  we  cannot  understand  how  things  work 
or  why  they  happen — whether  laws  of  nature 
or  the  television  pictures  that  are  corruptme 
us — we  feel  helpless.  Perhaps  one  can  no 
longer  understand  the  world— -only  experience 
it.  If  that  is  true,  politics  can  offer  no  real 
ans'wer  And  we  must  also  face  the  possibility 
that  there  are  too  many  people — that  only 
ihroueh  organization,  and  its  counterpart, 
coercion,  c^n  we  malnt,Tin  civilized  order 
among  so  vast  a  throng. 

Such  philosophical  reflections,  however,  are 
irrelevant  to  politics,  which  must  assume  that 
problems  c,in  be  dealt  with,  and  also,  m  our 
own  national  context,  that  individual  liberty 
can  be  maintained  If  the  forces  feeding  dis- 
content are  as  profound  and  powerful  as  I 
have  suggested,  then  political  thinking  and, 
ultimately,  national  policy  must  move 
toward  an  entirely  new  dimension  The  last 
time  the  American  establishment  thought 
seriously  about  national  goals  was  during  the 
late  Elsenhower  and  early  Kennedy  years. 
The  formulations  from  this  period  of  the 
more  enlightened  pnd  liberal  politicians  are 
already  out  of  date,  .\  strong  domestic  de- 
fense establishment.  economic  growth, 
NATO,  and  so  on,  though  they  are  still  with 
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ua.  b«rely  touch  Ui«  principal  •ouree*  of  our 
dlMatiaf  action  Other  goals  of  that  very 
recent  time— such  aa  the  frantic  dealre  to 
meaaure  every  national  program,  from  edu- 
cation to  overaeaa  propaganda,  m  term*  of 
cccnpetttlon  with  the  Ruaaiana-  axe  now  ir- 
relevant, and  (ome  are  forgotten  Tet  aimoat 
aJI  Oiur  poUUcal  leader*  seem  rooted  in  the 
oid  rhetoric,  even  if  it  is  clothed  in  new 
facta  and  clrcumatanrea.  and  thua  have  loat 
their  hold   on   the  popular  sensibilitle* 

The  matmial  out  of  which  relevant  national 
objecuve*  can  b«  shaped  la  at  hand  in  the 
work  of  some  social  crlUca  and  a  few  econ- 
omists, and  even  In  the  insights  of  a  few  of 
the  more  aensitive  poUtlclana  In  the  proceas, 
we  must  focus  not  only  on  solving  'prob- 
lems '  as  defined  In  the  osu&l  sense-  educa- 
tion, pollution,  and  the  reat^-but  also  on  the 
ways  in  which  we  solve  them  This  is  a 
faiTilUar  idea  within  a  democratic  tradition 
that  has.  for  example,  valued  many  individual 
liberties  above  the  alluring,  if  often  Illusory. 
efficiency  of  coercive  techniques 

We    have    always    placed    certain    abstract 
values — thoee  which  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed — above   economic,    logical,   or   phys- 
ically   tangible   goaU.    Confronted    with    the 
overwhejrning  and  uncertain  complejltlea  of 
modern  l^e.  and  Informed   by  a  greatly  in- 
creased  awareness  of  our   limited   ability  ut 
pre<llct  or  control   the  forces   lixwed  by  our 
obseaalve   Industry   and   invention,   we   must 
add    to   the    list   of   such    values     They    have 
traditionally    included    not    only    the    rights 
mentioned  In   the  Bill   of  Rlghu  and  allied 
civil  liberuea  but  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
freedom    to   develop   individual    talent,   and, 
mtjre  recently,  freedom  from  starvation  and 
destitution    And  all  these,  imperfectly   real- 
ized though  they  may  be.  still  exert  a  power- 
ful    hold    on    our    national     thinking     and 
shape  our  political  rhetoric  and  policy   I  have 
no  wish  to  coin  a  new  set  of  slogans,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Individual  must  also  have  the  free- 
dom to  share  In  thoee  public  decisions  which 
affect  his  private  life  beyond  merely  casting 
a   vote   In   periodic   elections    This   does   not 
mean    a    plebiscite    on    every    problem    but. 
rather    a  distinct  prejudice  in  favor  of  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  control   We  should 
also  be  guided  by  a  deeire  to  preserve  free- 
dom  from   IsclaUon.   which   means,   at   least 
that     environment*!     decisions     should     be 
shaped  to  re-cro*te  the  poaslbllltles  of  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  life    It  is  equally 
Important  that  the  Individual  be  given  free- 
dom to  participate  in   the  Important  enter- 
prises  of  our  society    from   working   in   the 
underdeveloped  world  to  improving  the  life 
of  the  ghetto*    If  citizens  are  to  Ond  a  pur- 
pose  beyond   their  dally   livee.   it   wui   come 
from  having  a  personal  share  In  Important 
public  causes,  and  the  causes  must  be  large 
and   worthy   enough    to   tap   moral   will   and 
energy     Only    In    this    way    can    we    combat 
the  increasing  isolation  and  remoteness  that 
are  eroding  the  moral  drive  of  our  society 

Much  of  this  reM>lvea  iteelf  into  a  widening 
of  one  of  the  olde«  staples  of  pollUcal  Lan- 
guage freedom  of  choice  Por  aU  the  talk 
about  our  permissive  society,  that  freedom 
has  steadily  narrowed  In  fact,  much  of  the 
release  of  inhlbiUona  on  private  behavior  is 
surely  a  reaction  to  the  conflnementa  Imposed 
by  our  Ideology  and  social  structure  (Suc- 
cewful  revolutions  tend  to  be  puritanical.) 
When  a  young  mian  see*  no  alternative  to 
spending  his  youth  In  a  claseroom  and  his 
manhood  in  a  modern  suburb  he  may  want 
to  aasert  himself  by  growing  a  beard  Con- 
versely, the  studenu  who  turned  out  to  work 
for  McCarthy  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  not 
becauae  of  adult  dlctatea  but  through  self- 
organlzaUcn  and  self-dlaclpUne  They  were 
involved  in  something  more  important  than 
tbla  kind  of  aaaertlon.  Theee  are  trivial 
things,  but  they  are  tokens  of  the  fact  that 
much  franUc  liberation  of  private  behavior 
Is  a  funie  effort  to  alter  or  escape  the  harden- 
ing mold  that  envelops  social  man    We  vir- 
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tually  demand,   for  enunple,   that  a   young 

man  go  to  wllege,  and  beyond,  if  he  is  to 
have  a  Job  that  uses  hU  abUlUes,  At  one 
time,  a  boy  could  go  to  sea  or  go  West  or 
start  working  In  a  factory  and  still  aapire 
to  success  In  a  wide  range  of  demanding 
taaks  The  fa<ct  U  that  a  lot  of  young  men 
would  develop  more  fully  outside  the  regular 
educational  system  The  answer  Is  not  simply 
providing  more  and  better  schools  but  mak- 
ing alternative  Institutions,  training,  and 
experience  available  and  making  them  ac- 
ceptable to  thoee  who  guard  the  gates  to 
achievement  Similarly,  by  huddling  Indus- 
try T.mmerce.  and  even  Intellectual  life 
together  In  great  urban  areas  we  have  seri- 
ously limited  the  kinds  of  places  :n  which  a 
man  i-an  ilve  Much  of  this  Is  a  product  of 
the  obsessive  urge  toward  system  and  order, 
and  of  the  fact  that  .ts  systems  grow  larger 
they  swiftly  .)utpa«e  the  Individual  Imagina- 
tion .>r  Intelligence  and  assume  a  conforming 
;ife  )f  t^elr  own  It  Is  almost  as  If  our  society 
werp  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  compul&ive 
tie.it^ess  which  It  equated  with  efUclency 
wr   high   purpose 

The  fact  Is  that  irganlzatlonal  neatness 
and  ■'entral  control  not  only  limit  human 
sivijje  but  are  ifteii  uiefflclent  tKivernment 
pr  igr&ms  break  down  or  prove  Inadequate 
nut  merely  because  they  are  badly  conceived 
but  because  the  pmblems  they  seek  to  deal 
with  are  far  too  large  for  tbe  limited  abtlltlea 
cif  a  few  administrators  Even  a  genuine  phl- 
k>8«jpher-klng  equipped  by  IBM  could  not 
hi.pe  to  deal  with  the  varied  complexities  of 
dozens  of  .American  cities  Central  direction 
is  inefficient  In  a  more  profound  way.  too. 
Given  human  nature  in  the  context  of  our 
society  suL-h  oppressive  structures  are  bound 
to  breed  discontent  This  discontent  necessar- 
.ly  impairs  our  ability  to  solve  problems  and 
maliitaUi  traditional  values  Restless  and  un- 
happy pei>ple  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to 
Ji.:n  ;n  enterprises  of  high  purpose,  especially 
those  involving  sacrlhce 

Unless  we  are  to  move  toward   repression, 
the    political    platform   of   the    future   must 
contain    words   stlU   alien   to   serious   public 
dialogue — words      such      as      "community." 
■power.  ■  and    purpose  "  This  does  not  mean 
we  win  no  longer  worry  about  matters  like 
economic  policy  and  defense    Por  large  ele- 
ments of  our  population,  economic  questions 
are  still  crltlcai.  although  they  are  Increas- 
ingly fused  with  other  desires.  However,  since 
poverty  or  a  low  standard  of  living  is  not  the 
root  of  much  of  our  unhapplneas.  wealth  and 
Its  distribution  do  not  point  the  way  toward 
a  solution.  Words  UJke  "oommunlty,"  "powor," 
and    "purpose"    seem    rather    abstract    and 
vague,  but  then  so  do  more  traditional  goals, 
such    as    "liberty"   and    "opportunity  "   And, 
like  these  more  familiar  terms,  they  can  be 
given  concrete  content,  yielding  specific  and 
tangible  programs.  Effective  government  ac- 
tion  toward  these  ends  wtU  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  subject  matter,  and  not  to 
any  master  plan  for  their  attainment.  Just  as 
devotion   to   Uberty   does  not   tell   you   what 
kind  of  speech  can  be  restricted  or  whether 
the   State    Department   can    limit    travel    to 
Cuba    Without  trying  to  anticipate  a  rejxjrt 
by  a  future  Presidential  task  force.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  specific  examples,  simply 
to  show  that  they  do  exist. 

Many  of  the  programs  designed  to  re-create 
community  will  concern  the  physical  envi- 
ronment, although  the  power  to  act  as  a 
community  and  the  consequent  sense  of 
shared  purpose  are  also  crlUcal.  This  will 
require  that  we  concentrate  not  on  the  quan- 
tity of  construction  but  on  assembling  the 
components  of  dally  Uving  within  an  area 
that  a  man  can  comprehend  and  easily  tra- 
verse Along  with  housing  should  go  hospitals 
and  govemnoant  aervloss.  recreation  and 
meeUng  centers,  parks,  and.  to  the  extent 
that  thU  Is  possible,  places  of  work.  This  does 
not  mean  breaking  up  our  cities  but  restor- 
ing the  concept  of  neighborhood  under  mod- 


em conditions — a  place  where  a  man  can  live 
with  other  men.  Some  of  this  Is  happening 
by  Itself  under  pressures  of  growth,  as  shop- 
ping centers  move  to  the  suburbs  and  ludus- 
tr>'  seeks  sites  outside  the  city.  ThU  beginning 
can  proliferate  and  expand  through  programs 
ranging   from    tax   Incentives   for   businesses 
resettling   in    residential    areas   to   the   con- 
struction of  new  satellite  dUes  Much  can  be 
done,   for  example,  simply  by  changing  and 
enforcing  zoning  ordinances,  building  code.' 
and  tax  laws,  without  a  cent  of  public  ex 
pendlture  There  Is  a  lot  more  to  communiiv 
than    this    lu    roots   go   Into    the   powerful 
oemenOng    emotions    of    pride,     belongine 
friendship,  and  shared  concern,  yet  these   in 
turn,    depend   on    the   physical   posslbllltlp>. 
Not  only   Is   It   within   our  power   to   create 
those  posslblUtles  but  It  is  probably  a  more 
practical  course  than  our  present  unthlnkiiii 
and  hopelessly  scattered  mixture  of  govern- 
ment programs  and  private  enterprise. 

Increasing  the  Individual's  power  over  the 
condiaons   of  his  lUe  Involves   the  blended 
methods  of  transferring  authority,  creatine 
It  where  It  does  not  exist,  and  lessening  the 
coercive  weight  of  the  state   At  other  tlme« 
I  have  discussed  the  need  for  decentraUzing 
the     operations     of     government — allowing 
communities,     private    groups,     cities     and 
states  to  make  public  decisions  that  are  now 
vested  In  the  central  government.  Although 
the    ConsUluUon     contains    a    prescriptive 
mandate  for  a  federal  system,  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  authority  and  responslblUty  has 
been  worked  out  over  two  centuries  and  Is 
constantly  changing.  Today,  for  example,  the 
federal  government  exerts  a  power  over  the 
economy  that  would  have  been  Inconceivable 
only  a  few  decades  ago.  DecentraUzatlon  :s 
another  remodelling  of  the  federal   svstem 
ajid  to  achieve  It  will  require  a  patient'  prag- 
matism. The  state  may  be  the  logical  unit 
for  deaUng  with  river  polluUon,  the  metro- 
politan   area    for    transportation    programs, 
the  neighborhood  tor  schools  and  even  post 
offices.    The    general    guide    should    be    to 
transfer  power  to  the  smallest  unit  consist- 
ent with   the  seals  of   the   problem.   Many 
conservaUves  have  welcomed  the  Idea  of  de- 
centralization,    hearing    in     it     comforting 
echoes  of  old  battle  cries  about  states'  rights 
They  are  mUtaken,  for  decentralization.  If  it 
Is  to  work,  win  require  even  larger  public  pro- 
grams   and    even    more    money    for    public 
needs.  Otberwlse,  the  momentum  on  which 
local  Interest  and  Involvement  depend  will  be 
lost    Nor   does    decentralisation    mean    the 
absence   of   rigorous   national  standards   fcr 
the  use  of  national  revenues.  Por  example, 
money  given  for  education  must  In  fact  be 
used  for  education  open  to  all.  Such  stand- 
ards are  necessary  to  protect  citizens  against 
unresponsive  government,  and  local  govern- 
ment against  the  pressures  of  private  Inter- 
ests. Of  course,   even  with  decentralization, 
most  people  will  not  actually  make  decisions, 
sun.   those  who  do  not  make  them  win  be 
within  reach  of  their  feUow-resldenta  of  the 
oommunlty.  and  thus  wlU   be  far  more  fa- 
miliar   and    readily    accessible    than    federal 
officials.  ThU.  In  itself,  win  yield  at  least  the 
potential  of  Influence  and  effective  protest, 
which  may  be  as  close  as  we  can  come  to  the 
Ideal  of  the  town  meetings. 

Power  U  conferred  In  other  ways:  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  feels  compelled  to  explain  its 
F>ollcles  and  Intentions  with  candor,  that 
seeks  the  counsel  of  informed  private  groups 
and  citizens,  and  that  adheres  to  an  honor- 
able observance  of  the  separation  of  power? 
It  wUl  also  be  yielded  by  Increased  citizen 
control  over  the  private  Institutions  a  ui 
processes  that  often  determine  the  quality 
of  our  private  lives.  It  U  Incredible,  for  e.x.iiii- 
ple,  that  private  builders,  acting  out  of  purely 
economic  considerations,  should  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  shape  of  our  urban  environ- 
ment— that  Individuals  unresp>oiaslve  to  the 
public  win  should  decide  how  the  public  will 
live.   In  addition,  the  expanding  machinery 
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of  secret  police,  investigation,  bugging,  and 
wiretapping  must  be  halted  and  dismantled. 
Pear  and  suspicion  are  the  most  paralyzing 
agents  of  all,  and  the  most  likely  to  provoke 
unrest. 

The  use  of  power  U  also  an  expression  v  f 
purpose.  All  acts  have  their  Intention.  Bur 
you  can  share  In  purp>ose  without  sharing  in 
power.  As  a  member  of  a  society,  the  individ- 
ual's pride  and  sense  of  well-being  are  In- 
evitably enhanced  or  diminished  by  the  pur- 
pose of  hU  nation — what  it  stands  for  and 
where  it  U  going.  If  money  and  power,  self- 
indulgence  and  self -protection  are  the  goai.s 
of  our  society,  they  will  become  the  goals  of 
Its  citizens,  with  damaging  consequences. 
Nothing  would  do  more  for  our  national 
health  than  a  feeling  that  we  were  engaged 
tn  enterprises  touched  with  some  kind  cf 
nobility  and  grandeur.  It  U  thU  feeling  that 
enriches  the  life  of  social  man.  E^en  the  most 
pesslmUtic  and  critical  literature  written  In 
other  countries  during  their  periods  of  great- 
ness U  Infused  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the 
nation,  despite  doubts  about,  or  even  fierce 
upfKwitlon  to,  its  contemporary  acts.  This 
sense  of  a  noble  destiny  Infused  our  country 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  terms  of  our 
potential  not  only  as  a  home  for  freedom  and 
opportunity  but  as  a  guiding  force  In  worl'' 
.affairs.  Jefferson  looked  upon  the  United 
States  as  an  example  that  would  undermine 
despotism  and  monarchy;  some  of  our  other 
esu-ly  leaders  took  a  more  direct  hand  by 
helping  South  American  revolutionaries.  T'niF 
does  not  mean  we  must  succumb  to  the  naive 
belief  that  it  U  possible  to  create  a  Great 
Society  or  a  New  Deal-style  democracy  among 
the  varied  cultures  of  the  world,  or  that  we 
should  actively  intervene  to  impose  values 
bred  of  the  American  experience.  However. 
our  wealth  and  military  power  give  us  an 
unavoidable  weight  In  world  affairs.  There- 
fore, it  Is  unnecessary  to  decide  the  critical 
questions  surrounding  the  wisdom  of  Inter- 
vention in  order  to  recognize  that  our  acts 
are  Important  to  others.  Por  example,  when 
a  military  dictatorship  takes  over  In  an  allied 
country,  we  can  recognize  It  or  not,  suspTf* 
aid  or  continue  It,  continue  preferential  trad- 
ing or  interrupt  It. 

There  Is  no  way  to  avoid  decUion,  since 
failure  to  act  will  have  Its  own  meaning. 
7'he  Issue  is  whether  we  base  our  policies 
on  unthinking  reflex  and  an  Immediate  mix- 
ture of  attitudes  and  Interests  or  whether 
our  acts  are  consUtent  with  a  long-range 
purpose.  We  may  decide  to  adopt  a  leas  ac- 
tive and  ambltloiu  foreign  policy,  but  we 
cannot  do  without  any  pK>Ucy  at  all.  And  a 
foreign  policy  actlTely  devoted  to  social  Jus- 
tice, Increased  liberty,  and  the  Institutional- 
ization of  peace  on  a  worldwide  scale  can 
enlUt  the  beet  Impulses  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Such  a  policy  often  collides  with  the 
thinking  of  global  "reaUsts,"  who  led  us 
Into  Santo  Domingo  and  Vietnam;  who  failed 
to  maintain  a  constructive  common  purpose 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  while  contriving 
such  monstrosities  as  the  Multilateral  Porce; 
who  allowed  the  United  Nations  to  become 
trivialized;  who  supported  BatUta  and  ended 
up  with  Castro;  and  who  have  been  unable 
to  bring  about  the  control  of  nuclear  arms, 
which  Is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  both  great 
powers.  In  fact,  "realistic"  policy  now  seems 
to  have  become  no  policy  at  all,  aside  from 
maintaining  the  territorial  status  quo  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  hoping  that 
Israel  will  survive.  It  U  a  policy  virtually 
without  long-range  goals  or  any  clear  per- 
ception of  the  social  and  political  forces  at 
work  on  other  continents,  and — what  U  more 
dangerous — without  any  guiding  concept  of 
the  kind  of  world  conununity  in  which  we 
win  be  safest  and  moet  comfortable.  ThiB  is 
the  ultimate  romanticism  of  the  ostrich. 

Without  elaborating  partlctilar  laniea.  and 
while  recognizing  the  need  for  protection 
against  force,  we  can  aasert  th«t  the  most 
powerful    global   social    force   U   the   drlTe 


for  recognition  and  fulfillment  of  popular 
needs  and  desires.  ThU  U  a  force  fully  con- 
sUtent with  our  national  values,  and,  there- 
fore, one  that  we  should  support.  This  U 
what  President  Kennedy  was  trying  to  ac- 
complish when,  for  example,  he  refused 
recognition  to  military  takeovers  in  Peru 
and  Honduras.  It  was  believed  not  that  our 
disapproval  would  change  governments  but 
that  It  would  strengthen  forces  that,  in  the 
long  run,  might  build  a  stronger  and  more 
congenial  hemUpherlc  community.  ThU  pol- 
icy was  later  dropped  in  favor  of  dealing  with 
the  "fact"  of  military  rule,  which  meant  ig- 
noring the  first  principle  of  good  politics: 
Don't  spend  yourself  on  those  who  have  no- 
where else  to  go.  We  elected  to  play  it  safe 
even  though  we  were  already  safe.  ThU 
change  In  policy  helps  illuminate  the  truth 
that  the  basic  obstacle  to  a  foreign  policy 
shaped  by  long-range  purposes  and  resting 
on  national  values  U  not  malevolence  or  a 
hidden  Imperialism,  brut  timidity  or  lack 
of  confidence.  It  U  far  easier  to  move  from 
crlsU  to  crlsU  than  to  act  when  events  do 
not  demand  action.  For  decUlon  and  action 
create  responsibility,  and  only  men  with 
some  confidence  In  their  own  perception  and 
Judgment  are  willing  to  take  such  responsi- 
bility. Because  our  professional  foreign-pol- 
icy structure  has  been  designed  to  discour- 
age, and  even  to  punUb,  those  who  dUrupt 
the  Illusion  of  tranquility,  only  a  President 
can  compel  a  different  course.  Yet  such  in- 
action U  fraught  with  danger.  Many  of  our 
recent  crises  ctm  be  traced  to  a  failure  of 
conaUtent  purpose  during  periods  of  rela- 
tive calm.  By  allowing  our  relations  with 
Arab  leaders  to  deteriorate,  we  forfeited 
whatever  Influence  we  might  have  had  to 
prevent  war  in  the  Middle  East.  In  Santo 
Domingo,  we  failed  in  our  responsibility  to 
help  Improve  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  a  people  whose  dictator  we  had  helped 
remove.  And  If  the  siren  announcing  Arma- 
geddon ever  sounds.  It  will  probably  Inter- 
rupt some  official  as  he  explains  to  a  crowded 
room  why  an  arms-control  agreement  U 
too  risky  this  year. 

A  foreign  policy  founded  on  traditional 
American  values  not  only  U  wise  but  U  es- 
sential to  our  domestic  well-being,  since 
shared  purpose  U  the  only  enduring  cement 
of  national  unity.  In  It  lies  our  only  hope 
of  finding  a  moral  equivalent  of  war — or,  In 
thU  case,  a  partial  alternative  to  domestic 
unrest  and  dlvUion.  Of  course,  there  U  much 
within  our  own  borders  to  capture  the  Imag- 
ination and  inspire  worthy  effort,  but  only 
for  some,  and,  even  then,  probably  not  on  a 
sufllclently  large  or  lasting  scale.  We  are  so 
significant  a  nation  that  the  nature  of  otir 
role  In  world  affairs  must  pervade  every  man's 
sense  of  himself  as  a  citizen.  John  Kennedy's 
appeals  to  greatness  and  sacrifice  evoked  so 
strong  a  response  not  because  they  were  ex- 
pressions of  a  self-deceptive  idealism  but  be- 
cause they  led  toward  the  only  reaUstlc  path 
for  maintaining  individual  pride. 

There  are,  of  course,  grave  problems  that 
do  not  fit  easily  into  the  rubric  of  power  and 
puri>ose.  One  can  add  little  to  the  inter- 
minable discussion  of  the  race  problem  ex- 
cept to  observe  that  politically  there  Is  no 
black  problem  at  all — only  a  white  problem. 
We  can  easily  conunand  the  resources  to  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  and  demands  of  black 
Americans.  But  we  cannot  do  this  until  white 
Americans  are  persuaded  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  act.  That  will  require  more  than 
public  education  and  Presidential  speeches. 
Unless  we  move  to  remedy  the  afflictions  and 
grievances  of  white  Americans,  they  will 
never  consent  to  a  concentrated  effort  In 
the  ghettos.  ThU  U  particularly  true  of  the 
lower-Income  whites,  who  feel  trapped  In  a 
relatively  shabby  material  exUtence  and  a 
scorned  social  position.  (A  Chicago  policeman 
said,  pointing  to  the  hippies  in  Grant  Park. 
"I  bad  to  work  for  a  living,  and  so  did  my 
OMjther,  and  look  at  those  kids.  They  do  noth- 


ing and  they  got  an  education."  Then  he 
joined  the  charge.)  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
thU  group  turns  Its  wrath  Impartially  on 
Negroes  and  college  students — a  perfect  com- 
bination for  the  Wallace  appeal.  Its  members 
feel  scorned  by  the  upper  middle  class,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  deeply  envious. 
Meanwhile,  the  Negro  Is  a  constant  object  of 
national  discussion  and  attention,  and  a 
recipient  of  special  programs.  Racial  feelings 
are  very  resUtant,  but  many  obstacles  would 
fall  before  a  national  policy  directed  at  en- 
riching the  life  of  all  our  citizens.  Without  It, 
the  barriers  will  continue  to  rise. 

Another  problem  specific  to  our  age  U  the 
incursion  of  a  large  military  establishment 
into  public  life.  ThU  U  not  because  generaU 
axe  espteclally  pwwer-hungry  or  malevolent 
but  because  size  and  Importance,  eep>eclally 
when  they  are  touched  with  permanence, 
neoessarlly  bring  power.  F»ubllc  men  from 
Jefferson  to  Elsenhower  have  warned  us 
about  the  perils  of  a  large  standing  military. 
And  now  we  have  one.  Nothing  better  U- 
lumlnates  the  hazards  of  the  systematic  and 
efficient  mind  than  the  experience  of  the  last 
several  years.  Robert  McNamara  not  only  en- 
larged our  armed  forces  but  rationalized 
them.  Over  the  resistance  of  officers  with  lit- 
tle Imagination,  he  unified  the  operations  of 
the  services,  eliminated  many  old  rivalries, 
and  instituted  the  deceptive  techniques  of 
modern  computer  management.  As  a  result, 
the  military  has  more  Influence  on  public 
policy  than  ever  before  in  our  hUtory.  The 
power  that  was  once  held  In  check  by  rival- 
ries and  folk  wisdom  U  now  exerted  as  a 
single,  fused  force  on  the  civilian  economy 
and  Its  decUlon-makers.  Independent- 
minded  and  free-wheeUng  officers  were 
moved  Into  the  background,  lest  they  pub- 
licly challenge  civilian  leaders.  The  restdt 
was  a  group  of  limited  and  conforming  men 
at  the  top  who  could  envisage  no  solution  to 
any  problem  other  than  the  accretion  and 
use  of  mUltary  strength.  The  trouble  with 
yes-men  U  that  they  are  likely  to  say  yes 
to  anything.  The  trouble  with  limited  men 
Is  that  they  are  likely  to  lack  the  Imagina- 
tion to  see  their  limitations,  or  even  to  dU- 
belleve  their  computers.  And  thU  U  the  first 
group  of  generaU  to  come  to  leadership  dur- 
ing our  reign  as  a  great  military  power.  The 
Eisenhowers  and  MacArtburs  and  Rldgways, 
In  their  early  days,  always  had  to  contend 
with  severely  limited  resources,  and  there- 
fore had  to  consider  what  they  could  do  only 
with  allies  and  what  they  could  not  do  at 
all.  The  new  group  U  accustomed  to  ever- 
Increasing  largesse  and  to  having  the  power 
to  bring  about  unlimited  deetructlon  at  the 
touch  of  a  button.  The  monstrous  system 
created  during  the  McNamara  regime  now 
has  a  life  of  its  own.  Civilians  will  make  the 
ultimate  policy  Judgments,  but  the  sheer 
size  and  momentum  of  our  military  struc- 
ture, the  enormous  investment  It  representh. 
and  the  needs  of  the  Industries  depeiident  on 
it  Inevitably  affect  national  decUlons. 

Thus,  we  continue  to  build  new  weapons 
and  new  systems  constructed  on  the  basU  of 
the  most  rational  considerations  of  cost  effi- 
ciency but  without  any  rational  relationship 
to  national  security.  Even  McNamara  himself 
was  finally  trapped  when  he  was  compelled, 
against  hU  own  judgment,  to  go  ahead  with 
an  antl-ballUtlc-mUslle  system.  Yet  the 
"Whiz  Kids"  laid  the  groundwork.  Moreover, 
the  very  importance  of  our  military  machine 
means  that  generaU  no  longer  sit  outside  the 
door  of  our  highest  council  ready  to  respond 
to  technical  questions.  Rather,  they  share  in 
policy  discussions  for  which  they  have  no 
qualification  or  experience.  In  doing  so.  they 
breach  the  oldest  and  moet  rigorous  ethic  of 
the  American  soldier.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  advised  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  might 
work,  even  though  any  hope  of  success  ob- 
viously depended  on  the  degree  of  political 
unrest  within  Cuba,  More  disastrously,  we  de- 
pend heavily  on  military  men  to  tell  us  what 
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It  might  take  to  win"  in  Vietnam,  though 
such  calculations  should  have  been  based  on 
cultural,  political,  and  human  factors  as  well 
Of  course,  civilian  offlclals  should  not  have 
listened  Tet  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  attribut- 
ing some  wisdom  to  thoee  who  control  the 
enormous  power  that  has  occupied  such  a 
large  part  of  the  American  consciousness  In 
re<-ent  years  and  who  moreover  can  sp>ealc 
with  precision  of  their  capacities  In  so  un- 
certain and  chaotic  a  world  The  temptation 
to  heed  th<»e  with  answers  Is  str'jng  and  can 
subtly  infect  the  most  skeptical  of  minds 

The  hazards  of  a  large  standing  military 
ramify  lntf>  many  areas    It  represents  a  con- 
stituency against  arms  control,  not  because 
generals  want  war  or  opp<:>se  disarmament  on 
principle  but  because  their  necessary  profes- 
sional  caution  demands   that   they  overesti- 
mate every   advantage   of   a   potential  oppo- 
nent and  underestimate  their  own  capacities 
In  narrowly  professional  terms,  it  Is  Inevit- 
able to  estimate  that  any  agreement  Is  risky 
even  if  the  only  reason  for  doing  so  is  an 
assumption  that  the  other  parties  to  it  would 
not  agree  unless  agreeing  gave  them  an  edge 
Also,  the  availability  of   force   is  a  constant 
temptation  -o  use  it    Part  of  the  reason   we 
sent  '.he  Marines  Into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic wan  that  we  had  the  capacity  for  moving 
lar^e  numbers  of  combat   troops  with  great 
speed   Ttie  buildup  of  our  conventional  forces 
and    their    increased    mobility —which    came 
into   being  tor  reasons  involving  the  Soviet 
Union    many  of  which  are  now  irrelevant — 
have   made   It   more   likely   that   we   will   use 
force    In  view  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  and 
our   capacity    for   rapid   mobilization,   recent 
history  lends  .strength   to   rhe   belief  that   it 
may  be  riskier  to  have  such  forces  than  to  go 
without   Here  again,  however,  we  have  a  con- 
clusion that  depends  on  admitting  the  hu- 
man weaknesses  of  policymakers — a  calcula- 
tion that,  because  of  its  vagueness   cannot  be 
used   by   rational-system   builders    Thus,   we 
can  consider   discarding   the   wisdom   of  our 
history  because  It  can  t  be  fed  into  the  com- 
puters 

We  cannot  yet  escape  the  need  for  military 
forces,    but    it    will    require    leadership    and 
authority   of   the   most   determined   and   en- 
lightened  kind    to   keep   those   forces   in    ra- 
tional   relationship    to    our    need    while    we 
work    toward    arms   control,    spurred    by    the 
urgent     awareness     that     men     cannot     be 
trusted  with  the  power  to  destroy  themselves 
And    that    effort    is    obstructed    not    simply 
by    cautious    policymakers    but    also    by    a 
deeply     troubling,    elusive,    and    ambiguous 
phenomenon— the   fear  of   nuclear   weapons 
Any  observer  must  be  struck  by  the  difficulty 
of  stimulating  public  support  for  arms  con- 
trol, or  even  of  provoking  widespread  public 
discussion    of    nuclear    weapons     One    could 
attribute    this    to    an    Indifference    bred    of 
at-ceptance  If  it  were  not  for  the  force  of  the 
reaction    that    seems    to   await    anv    political 
figure   who   touches   the   nuclear   nerve    The 
day   Curtis   LeMay    verbally    toved    with    nu- 
clear posslblltlies    George  Wallaces  fortunes 
began    to    wane     Nixon  s    speech    advocating 
nuclear  superiority  was  certalnlv  among  the 
factors   precipitating   his    near-fatal   decline 
Ooldwater  had  tu  spend  his  entire  1964  cam- 
paign   explaining    that    he    would    not    drop 
atomic  bombs    When  President  Kennedy  ad- 
vocat«<l  fallout  shelters,  he  set  otf  a  popular 
reaction    that    had    everv    Democratic    leader 
on  the  phone  to  the  White  House  and   that 
ultimately    caused    cancellation    of    the   pro- 
gram—and  he   was   greatlv   surprised   at   the 
enthusiasm  evoked   by   mention  of  the  test- 
ban  treaty  during  his   1963  trip  through  the 
Western  states    Perhaps  we  can   understand 
these   reactions    by    recalling   the    late   nlne- 
teen-fortles   and   the  early   hftles.   when   the 
horrors  of  nuclear  holcnraust  were  a  pervasive 
topic     Almost   evervone   must    at    least    once 
have  be«n  struck  with  sudden  apprehension 
at  the  sound  of  an  airplane,  or  gone  to  sleep 
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with  the  thought  that  all  could  be  over  be- 
fore  morning    One   of    the   young  girls   who 
worked    for   McCarthy   during   his   campaign 
told  an   interviewer  of  the  alr-rald  drills  In 
her  grammar  school,  and  how  for  a  while  she 
was    afraid    every    time    she    heard    a    plane 
Thus,    the   awmlc   age    has    been    a   personal 
emotional    experience    for    many    Americans, 
and  even,  perhaps,   for  most    After  a   while, 
such  feelings  are  put  .iway  or  repressed    but 
they  are  never  ellmlnau-d    They  lie  under  the 
surface     of     reason     and     memory,     evoking 
hostility   toward   any  who  may   touch   them 
Although    such    fears    help    keep    the    peace. 
they  are  also  a  barrier  to  the  reminder  Im- 
plicit In  mobilizing  public  .suppurt  for  arms 
control     However    despite   the   seeming   lack 
of  concern    any  political   leader  can   be  sure 
that    real    achievement    In    reducing    danger 
wir  be  rewarded  by  warm  and  grateful  relief 
The  agency  through  which  we  can  hope  to 
f'lrmulate  new  policies  is  that  strange  Amer- 
ican contraption  the  political  party    Mv  own 
repository  of  hopes  for  change  Is  the  Demo- 
■-ratlc   Party,   for   the  Republicans  seem   un- 
likely to  discard   their  historical  role  as  de- 
fenders of  thlnas  as  they  are    Since  Nixon's 
victory,    political    men    have    begun    u>    dls- 
^■u.ss    the    future     if    the    Democratic    Party 
-Such  discussion  must  oome  to  grips  with  one 
essential  fact     There  Is  no  Democratic  Party 
There   Is   the  party  of   D.iley   in   Illinois   ,in'd 
the  party  of  the  county  leaders  In  New  York 
There  Is  the  fragile  alliance  of  liberals  and 
leaders  in  C.iUfornla,   and   there  is  Kennedy 
in  Massachusetts    In  the  South,  there  Is  h1- 
most    nothing   left    at   Ml.   It    is   a   truism    to 
stite  that  American  political  parties  are  not 
Ideological    in    nature,    since    thev    embrace 
many  diverse  groups    Still,  in  the  past  most 
elements  of  the  Democratic  Party  agreed  on 
certain  broad  i^oals  and  assumptions    There 
was.  with  some  dissent,  general  agreement  on 
the  economic  goals  of  the  New  De«l    It  was 
broadly  assumed   that   the  Democratic  Party 
represented  the  dls.idv.inta«ed  and  the  poor 
against  the  great  Interests,  and  that  It  stood 
for   alliance   and    tolerance    In   world    affairs 
There   was.    in   other   words,   a   base  of  gen- 
erally accepted  belief  and  emotional  attitude 
That  this  has  largelv  dissolved  becomes  clear 
when  we  compare  the  parties  of  Dalev.  Meany 
McCarthy,   and    Kennedy    The   cause   of   the 
dissolution    Is    that    the    Issues    of    the    past 
thirty  years  have  lost  their  vitality  The  con- 
sequence Is  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  Uttle 
more     than     an      institutional     mechanism 
through   which   Individuals   hope   to   acquire 
public  office    If  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
future,    it    win    come    not    bv    raising    more 
money  or  by  hiring  better  advertising  agen- 
cies but  by  developing  a  purpose  and  a  pro- 
t-ram    I  have  outlined  some  of  the  possible 
elements  of  purpose  and  policy  in  support  of 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  create  .i  new. 
progressive  coalition   to  replace   the  alliance 
of  minorities.  labor    ind  the  South  which  has 
now    frtl^ented   and   dissolved    The   South 
has    left:     labor    no    longer    exists    as    a    co- 
herent   electoral    force    having    divided    Into 
upper  and  lower  middle  class;   .md   the  mi- 
norities are  often  at  each   others   throat    A 
new    coalition    will    have   to   be   made   up   of 
the  populations  of  the  inner  f-ltles    Includ- 
ing   some    lower-Income   whites,    and    of   the 
new  suburbs  Inhabited  by  those  who  work  in 
offices,  electronics  factories    and  .so  on    This 
Is  the  coalition  that  both  Kennedy  and  Mc- 
Carthy were  trying  to  build,  with  McCarthy 
moving  inward   from   the  .'.uburbs  .\nd  Ken- 
nedy  MUtward    from   the   Inner   cltv     Neither 
quit*  got  across  the  bridge,  but  the  fact  that 
their   divergent  constituencies   resp/jnded   to 
men  who  stood  for  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive change  !s  evidence  that  the  po.ssibllltles 
of    coalition    are    there     However,    the   Issues 
that  win  unite  these  groups  are  not  only  tra- 
ditional economic  concerns     although  there 
are  specific  economic  problems  that  must  be 
met      but  Issues  of  the  type  I  have  set  forth 
For  example,  both  in  the  ghettos  and  In  the 


suburbs  there  l.s  a  desire  for  Increased  con- 
trol and  power  over  local  affairs  and  public 
policy  If  I  am  right  In  the  belief  that  such 
desires  respond  to  deeply  felt  national  needs 
then  failure  to  move  in  this  direction  win 
leave  public-spirited  men  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  try  to  form  a  new  party  to  combat 
the  forces  of  repression 

Finally,  a  few  words  of  unsolicited  advi.  c 
to  the  next  President   Since  we  need  funda- 
mental   changes    in    public    policy,   it    would 
be   a  serious   mistake   to   begin   the  work   .  t 
the   next   Administration   In    the   traditional 
way:  preparing  budgets  and  policies  for  pn  - 
grams  neatly  tailored  to  old  categories  such 
lis  health,  housing,  and  conservation.  For  thn 
assumption   of   fundamental   change   Is   that 
the   old   categories    and    ways   of   looking   ,,t 
problems   are   no   longer   valid   itnd   that   the 
structure  of  government  Itself  Is  the  tres!,- 
old   barrier   to  new  approaches  and   policies 
The  powers  of  the  Department   of  Hou.sii.^ 
and    Urban   Development,    for   example,   are 
fashioned  and   limited   in  such   a   way  that 
the   Department   cannot   hope    to   deal    with 
the   problems  of   the  city,   however   vigorous 
Us   leadership    The   first   task  of  a   new  Ad- 
ministration should  be  to  construct  institu- 
tions with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  adapted 
to  the  policies  they  are  to  administer    and 
to  concern  itself  with  reallocating  respon-l- 
blllty  within   the  federal  system    The  secret 
of  Roosevelt's  success  was  his  willingness  -o 
Ignore  or  dLsmantle  existing  structures  and 
to  set  up  new  ones,  shaped  to  his  purposes 
Freud    said    that    'anatomy    Is    destiny"    In 
government    structure  Is  policy.  If  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  government  Is  iw:cepted.  then 
serious    change    rapidly    becomes    impossible 
as  bureaucracies,  administrators,  and  ongoing 
programs  begin   to  generate  their  Inevitable 
and  almost  irresistible  drive  for  survival    It 
Is    important    to    make    structural    changes 
early,    and    not    only   because   a   President   is 
far  more  likely  t»  have  the  necessary  power 
at  the  beginning  of  his  iidmlnlstratlon    The 
appointment  of  Cabinet  officers,  administra- 
tors, and  even  Task  forces  immediately  creates 
powerful  vested   interests    When  a  man  be- 
comes  the  chief  of  a  large  department,  lie 
assumes  a  new  consUtuency  of  workers  and 
bureaus,    authority   and   appropriations    His 
natural  urge,  reinforced  by  the  need  to  keep 
the  loyalty  of  his  subordinates,  is  to  maii:- 
tam  his  domain  relatively  Intact  and  to  mu- 
imize  disruption  and  controversy    Thus,  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  President  John- 
son fought  against  the  poverty  program,  with 
some  success,  simply  because  it  felt  that  it 
was  the  proper  repository  of  such  an  effort 
Examples  could  be  multiplied    It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  misjudge  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  men  develop  loyalties  to  old  pat- 
terns,   or   the   ability   of   an   established    bu- 
reaucracy to  frustrate  the  most  determined  .  f 
Presidential  designs   That  Is  why  the  funda- 
mentals of  strucure  must  he  determined  be- 
fore operations  bctrm  if  there  is  to  be  a  serious 
and  effective  effort   to  chart  new  directions 
for  public  policy 

This  Is  little  more  than  counsel  to  'think 
big.  '  not  in  terms  of  huge  expendiutres  or 
sweeplnK  new  programs  but  in  terms  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  innovation  liberating  the 
public  imagination  from  old  catopories  con- 
cepts, and  structures  Our  present  inclina- 
tion to  look  upon  every  national  111  as  a 
subject  for  federal  action  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  departments  Is  like  tryinc 
to  devise  a  way  to  go  to  the  moon  by  put- 
ting a  man  in  an  automobile  We  need  not 
only  new  Institutions  hut  a  fresh  sense  of 
which  matters  are  appropriate  to  public  ac- 
tion, and  of  where,  within  the  federal  sys- 
tem, responsibility  and  power  should  be 
vested 

Beyond  such  concrete  and  practical  acts 
there  Is  a  need  to  explore  the  deeper  causes 
of  our  discontent  Again,  as  In  the  elghteen- 
flftles.  we  can  sense  that  we  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  age — or,  rather,  a  new  way 
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of  living — which  is  forcing  ita  values  and  de- 
mands on  a  society  not  equipped  to  cope  with 
them.  This  kind  of  dislocation,  this  gap  be- 
tween realities  and  custom,  is  characteristic 
of  revolutionary  historical  periods.  To  pursue 
this  analogy,  the  insulation  and  barrenness 
of  the  modern  suburb  are  counterparts  of 
the  misery  that  enveloped  the  mld-nlne- 
teenth-oentury  factory,  and  Mayor  Daley  Is 
as  one  with  the  Southern  agrarian  In  de- 
fending a  system  that  history  will  find  not  to 
have  been  an  unmixed  evil.  Without  judging 
the  efforts  of  men  like  Marshall  McLuhan  to 
abstract  a  single,  seminal  cause  from  the 
complexities  of  social  change,  we  can  agree 
with  many  that  the  ascendancy  of  tech- 
nology Is  a  principal  feature  of  modern  so- 
ciety. To  that  we  must  add  growth,  both  of 
population  and  of  our  physical  artifacts,  such 
as  houses,  factories,  and  roads.  The  prob- 
iem.  however,  Is  not  technological  but  ideo- 
logical. We  are  threatened  not  by  our  crea- 
tions but  by  our  beliefs.  In  another  place, 
I  have  written,  "All  nations  .  .  .  are  governed 
on  :he  basis  of  Ideas  and  values  .  .  .  which  are 
not  derived  either  from  the  necessities  of 
nature  or  the  command  of  God.  If  a  man 
snatches  his  hand  from  a  hot  stove,  that 
IS  not  ideological.  If  he  then  decrees  there 
shall  be  no  more  hot  stoves  In  order  to  pre- 
vent burning,  he  has  Imposed  an  ideology 
and  one  wholly  alien  to  our  own)."  There 
is.  for  example,  nothing  in  the  development 
of  the  automobile  which  makes  the  clogging 
of  our  cities  and  the  poisoning  of  our  air 
logically  inevitable.  It  is  simply  that  we  have 
preferred  these  consequences — perhaps  with- 
out anticipating  them — to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  automobiles. 

No  one  has  more  bluntly  stated  the  Inward 
passion  of  the  time  than  Lewis  Strauss,  who 
summed  up  the  faith  of  two  centuries  when 
he  was  asked  if  nuclear  physics  might  not 
have  overstepped  itself.  "No,"  he  answered. 
I  would  not  wipe  out  any  part  of  It.  not  the 
bomb  nor  any  other  part  of  It.  If  I  could. 
I  believe  everything  man  discovers,  however 
he  discovers  it.  Is  welcome  and  good  for  his 
future.  In  me  this  Is  the  sort  of  belief  that 
people  go  to  the  stake  for."  This  Is  not  a 
reasoned  formula  but  an  alHrmatlon  of  an 
ideological  belief  verging  on  the  mystical. 
Guided  by  such  a  belief,  our  society  has  de- 
vel  ped  virtually  no  mechanism  for  weighing 
technological  change  against  the  social  con- 
seqtiences  and  enforcing  its  Judgment.  Only 
the  great  religious  institutions  engage  in  a 
similar  process,  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pope  Paul  and  the  pill,  they  are  condemned 
because  the  values  they  seek  to  defend  have 
Ii3st  their  hold  on  men.  This  Is  not  the  place 
to  pursue  such  philosophical  abstractions. 
Yet  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
In  political  terms,  we  are  barred  from  much 
elTectlve  action  because  we  have  not  regarded 
human  values — except  for  those  related  to 
survival,  civil  liberty,  and  prosperity — as 
appropriate  objects  of  public  protection.  This 
reluctance  to  allow  government  to  become 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  Individual  life 
has  Its  historical  roots  in  a  healthy  fear  of 
the  state  and  a  desire  to  Insure  secular 
liberty.  It  now  works  against  us,  having  been 
outdistanced  by  our  material  circumstances. 
TTius.  traditional  principles  of  private  enter- 
prise Join  with  modern  construction  technol- 
'Cy  to  create  suburban  blight.  But  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  a  builder  should  not  be 
under  .is  much  compulsion  to  provide  open 
spaces,  parks,  and  community  centers  as  he  is 
to  provide  safe  wiring  and  sound  structures. 
We  can  also  maintain  that  clear  air  and 
freedom  of  movement  are  as  imp>ortant  to  us 
a.'^  the  economic  advantages  of  urban  concen- 
tration. On  a  broader  scale,  we  need  to  re- 
examine all  our  Institutions  In  order  to 
determine  whether  what  they  do  for  p>eople 
'•''  '■^•orth  what  they  do  to  them.  This  Is  not 
ar.  easy  Job.  especially  since  we  must  often 
match    abstract    or    felt    values   against  the 


formulations  of  logic  and  numbers.  How,  for 
example,  does  one  explain  an  instinctive  re- 
■vulslon  against  the  idea  of  a  national  com- 
puter center  to  store  all  the  available  infor- 
mation about  every  citizen,  except  to  say  that 
neatness  and  system  and  organization  can  be 
oppressive  in  themselves,  and  to  draw  upon 
our  experience  of  human  weakness  to  assert 
that  increasing  the  capacity  for  control  will 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  control? 

This  kind  of  Ideological  reformation  will 
not  be  easy  for  a  people  as  little  inclined  to 
theory  as  our  own.  It  will  come,  if  It  does 
come,  in  the  context  of  relieving  particular 
afflictions.  Still,  there  Is  no  other  way  that 
we  can  guide  ourselves  between  the  twin 
perils  of  uncontrollable  turbulence  and  re- 
pression. We  will  be  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  such  change  corresponds  to  deeply  felt 
human  wants,  many  of  which  are  manifest- 
ing themselves  in  our  present  disorders. 


"WELL  DONE"— PEARL  HARBOR 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  after  fire 
and  explosions  rocked  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Enterprise  during  flight  opera- 
tions in  Hawaiian  waters  last  Janu- 
ary 14,  causing  28  deaths  and  many  in- 
juries. Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  was 
assigned  its  biggest  repair  job  since 
World  War  II. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  shipyard  has  not  only  completed  its 
task  but  completed  it  well  ahead  of 
schedule. 

As  a  result  the  Enterprise  was  returned 
to  service  within  7  weeks — an  accom- 
plishment which  has  earned  well-de- 
served praise  for  the  shipyard  and  all 
personnel  connected  with  the  repair  job. 

The  Shipyard  Log,  published  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  has 
printed  in  its  March  7,  1969.  issue  an 
article  and  messages  of  "well  done"  from 
Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, and  Adm.  John  J.  Hyland.  com- 
mander in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 

I  wish  to  add  my  p>ersonal  commenda- 
tion for  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  has 
again  lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  a  most 
efficient,  dependable,  and  strategically 
important  naval  establishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  and  messages  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  messages  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  "Shipyard  Log"  Mar.  7.  1969] 

"Well    Done" — U.S.S.    "Entterprise"    Began 

Sea  Trlals  on  Wednesday 

We  did  It. 

Every  Shipyarder  was  entitled  to  throw 
his  chest  out  with  pride  .  .  .  and  at  the 
same  time  ...  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  on 
Wednesday  morning,  as  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise 
moved  away  from  the  1010  dock  for  her  sea 
trials. 

Despite  the  first  estimates  that  the  repairs 
on  the  Enterprise  would  take  upwards  of 
three  monthsi  and  in  spite  of  our  revised 
estimates  that  the  work  would  take  ten 
weeks,  the  repairs  were  completed  only  six 
and  a  half  weeks  after  we  started  the  job. 

Each  of  us  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  our  Shipyard's  accomplishment. 

Top  credit,  of  course,  goes  to  the  men  on 
the  waterfront,  who  cheerfully  worked  12 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  to  get  the 
work  done.  Each  of  them  earned  praise  for 
their  spirit,  initiative  and  craftsmanship. 


Despite  the  long  hours  and  the  pressure  of 
the  work,  Shlpyarders  aboard  the  Evterprise 
found  time  to  work  safely.  The  accident  rate 
was  75  per  cent  lower  than  the  Yard's  overall 
rate. 

Laurels  should  also  go  to  members  of  all 
the  Shipyard's  departments — Design.  Sup- 
ply. Q&RA — who  supported  the  workmen 
aboard  the  ship. 

We  didn't  do  the  work  slnglehanded,  how- 
ever. Our  achievement  required  the  support 
of  the  entire  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command. 
Material  had  to  be  ordered  and  expedited, 
manpower  loaned,  design  work  provided. 

Enterprise  today  has  steel  m  her  hull  that 
was  still  iron  ore  on  the  day  of  the  fire.  It 
took  almost  the  entire  Navy  industrial  estab- 
lishment, the  United  States  Steel  Company, 
and  a  huge  assist  from  the  Air  Force,  to  get 
It  here. 

At  one  time  or  another.  101  workmen  from 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Enterprise,  rti;  well  as  45  from 
Hunters  Point.  25  from  Long  Beach.  30  from 
Boston  and  six  from  the  Public  Works  Cen- 
ter here 

A  special  tip-of-the-hat  is  due  the  ship's 
company.  Without  their  whole-hearted  as- 
sistance, the  Job  could  have  never  been  done 
as  rapidly. 

There  will  be  many  more  surf.ice  ships  and 
submarines  to  repair  and  send  l)ack  to  the 
Fleet.  But.  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  the 
Jobs  the  Shipyard  is  assigned  m  the  future, 
for  years  there'll  be  men  to  boast,  "I  worked 
on  the  Enterprise." 


"Well  Done"  CNO  Message 
The  repair  of  Enterprise,  returning  her  to 
service  in  only  seven  weeks — well  before  the 
original  estimated  date,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  is  a  source  of  great  pride  This 
happy  result  could  not  have  occurred  without 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  ereat 
Navy  team,  and  I  wish  to  particularly  com- 
mend the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  and 
Enterprise.  I  also  fully  appreciate  the  efTorts 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  Pacific  Fleet,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material,  the  Commander 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  and  all  those 
subordinate  echelons  who  contributed  to  this 
outstanding  accomplishment.  Well  done  to 
all. 

T.   H.    MOORER. 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

CINCPACFLT  Message 
It  was  with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
observed  Enterprise  depart  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
successful  and  rapid  repairs  to  this  valuable 
ship  were  the  result  of  a  great  team  effort  by 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Enter- 
prise crew  backed  up  by  outstanding  support 
from  the  material  commands  I  share  the 
pride  expressed  by  CNO  and  convey  my  own 
well  done  to  all  who  contributed  to  this 
outstanding  accomplishment 

Adm.  John  J.  Hyland. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  a  lengthy  interview  with  Sec- 
retary F^nch,  on  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
and  came  away  confused  about  a  pro" 
gram  which  I  have  made  a  studied  effo* 
to  understand.  After  rereading  the  ih- 
terview,  I  frankly  still  believe  I  under- 
stand the  title  VI  program  and  how  the 
court  decisions  relate  to  it.  But  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  Secretary  Ftoch 
was  fully  informed  when  he  granted  the 
interview. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
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an  editorial  from  the  AtlanU  Constitu- 
tion and  expremed  my  hope  that  the  re- 
cent oommenta  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
I*reBldent  could  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  further  vacilla- 
tion or  Indeclaton  in  the  admlnlatratlon 
of  the  title  VI  school  dcaegrecatlon  pro- 
gram The  U^.  News  Interrlew  haa  a^aln 
raUed  serious  questions  in  my  mind  about 
this  admlnlatratloD's  commitment  to  the 
title  VI  program 

The  tone  of  thla  Interview  Is  very  de- 
fensive-—almost  as  If  the  Secretary  has 
been  handed  a  program  In  which  he  has 
very  little  enthusiasm  but  which  he  wUl 
reluctantly  administer  because  he  Is 
forced  to  do  so  by  acts  of  Congreae  and 
decisions  of  the  courts.  One  would  like  to 
believe  that  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  enthusiasti- 
cally embrace  this  program,  which,  after 
all.  Is  designed  to  help  assure  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  American 
youngsters. 

Any  program  devised  by  man  can  stand 
Improvement,  and  I  am  sure  that  thLs 
one  15  no  exception  But  I  question 
whether  It  Is  helpful  for  SecreUry  Pinch 
to  deprecate  the  conscientious  efforts  of 
those  who  worked  in  the  title  VI  program 
before  his  arrival  with  statements  that 
they  have  not  been  concerned  about 
education.  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
his  comments  about  "pushmK  additional 
buttons."  the  •chemistry"  of  each  com- 
munity, the  "meat  axes."  the  sledge 
hammers"  and  all  the  rest 

I  wish  the  Secretary  would  recognize 

if  he  has  not— the  fact  that  black  chil- 
dren are  being  cheated  of  their  right  to 
an  equal  education  and  focus  upon  this 
national  disgrace  Instead  of  apologizing 
for  why  he  must  admini.ster  the  title  VI 
program.  It  Is.  after  all.  almost  15  years 
smce  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
dual,  racially  segregated  school  system  Is 
unconsUtutlonal.  And  its  almost  5  years 
since  the  adoption  of  title  VI  as  part  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  declaring  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  not  be  u.sed  to  support 
programs  or  activities  which  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  ruitlonai 
origin 

Secretary  Pinch  s  predecessors— 
whether  he  recognizes  It  or  not^have 
constructed  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  we  should  now  be  building  m  order 
to  Improve  the  title  VI  compliance  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  can  count  upon  my 
support  to  help  In  bringing  about  Im- 
provements to  hasten  the  day  that  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  is  a  reality 
for  all  American  youngsters.  But.  by  the 
same  token,  he  can  count  upon  my  op- 
position If  he  Insists  In  dealing  In  cliches 
and  failing  to  recognize  the  real  Issues 
in  his  discussions  of  this  very  important 
CivU  rights  compliance   program. 


March  IS,  1969 


adjourned  until  Monday.  March  17.  1069. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  13  legislative  day  of 
March  7>,   1969; 

Dbtabtmbnt  or  Labob 
Lawrence   H    Sllbemiin.   of   Hawaii,    to   b« 
solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor 

U  .S      lNro«MAnON    .^ClNCT 

Henry  Loomla.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the   US    Information   Agency 

DCPA>TMSNT    or    CkjMliKBC* 

Larry  A.  Jobe.  of  llllnoU.  to  be  an  Aaalat- 
arai  .Secretary  of  Commerce 

Myron  Trlbu«.  of  New  Hampehlre.  to  be  an 
•A^iUtant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Equal    Employ MC^rT   OppoaTt'Nrrr 
Commission 

William  Hill  Brown  III.  of  Pennsylvania, 
t/3  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  for  the  term  expir- 
ing July  1  1973  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recesa  of  the  Senate. 
V  3    Atto«n«t3 

William  P  Clayton,  of  Mouth  DakoU,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Da- 
Itota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harold  C 
Doyle 

Oeorge  W  F  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  P   Radlgan 

Jamee  L  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U  3. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Lawrence  M   Henry 

Harold  O  Bull  is.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota for  tHe  term  of  4  yeara,  vice  John  O. 
Garaas. 

Daniel  Bartlett,  Jr  ,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  MlMourt 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Veryl  L.  Riddle 

Richard  Vjm  Thotnas.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  district  of  WyomUig  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  N   ChafBn 

Victor  R.  Onega,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U  3 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  P  Qulnn.  Jr 

Herbert  P  Travers.  Jr  .  of  Maaaachusetta, 
to  be  U  S  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Paul 
P  Martham. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
MARCH   17.   1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5 
o  clock  and  20  minutes  p  m  >  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  13  'legislative  day  of 
March  7'.  1969: 

DsPAJiTMENT    or    3TAT« 

Waiter  H  Aanenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
^)e  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpo- 
•-eiitiary  of  the  Unlt«Kl  State*  of  America  to 
Great    Britain 

Jacob  D  Beam,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  claos  of  career  minister, 
to  be  AmSasaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
p-Jteniiary  of  the  United  statea  of  America 
to   the   Union   of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlca. 

John  3  D  Elsenhower,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
p..teiuiury  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America  to 
Belgium 

I.NTXaNATIONAL      .VtONrTAXT      POND.      iNmiNA- 

rioNAL     Ba.nk     rot     Reconstmuctiok     and 

DEVELOHMKNT     and    iNTXK-AMXalCAM   DKVXL- 

oPMCNT  Bank 

David  M  Kennedy,  of  Illlnola.  to  b«  U.8 
Governor  of  the  IntecnaUonal  Monetary 
Puiid  for  a  term  of  5  years.  US.  Oovemor 
■jf  the  Internauunal  Bank  for  R«con«truc- 
'.; on  and  Development  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  a  Oovernur  of  the   Inter-American  De- 


velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  S  years  and 
until  his  succesBor  has  been  appointed. 

AaXAW    DSVXLOPMKNT    BAtTK 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  nilnoU.  to  be  U  3 
Oovemor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
DKPAmcxirr  OF  TEAKBPorrATiON 

Jams*  D.  Braman.  of  Waahlngton  to  b« 
an   Assistant  SMretary  of  Transportation 

Paul  W.  Cherlngtan.  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  an  AasUtant  Swaetary  of  Transportation 

Secor  D.  Browne,  o*  Massachusetts    to  b, 
an  AsslsUnt  SecreUry  of  Transportation 
Okpaitmcnt   or   Commerck 

Kenneth  N.  Davis.  Jr  ,  of  New  York,  t<i  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Jamee  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Andrew  E.  Glb«)n,  of  New  Jersey,  t/.  be 
Maritime  Administrator,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Int«»»tatt   Commctce   Commission 
Donald  L.  Jackaon,  of  California,  to  bn  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  jl 
1973. 

OmcE   or   Emekoenct    Prkpabedness 
Jamee  D.  O'Connell,  of  California,  to  be  an 
.Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emereencv 
Preparedness. 

U.S.    Travel    Service 
C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  of  the  Dlstri  t  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  US    Travel 
Service. 

Corporation  for  Public  Bboadcasti.nc 
.Albert    L.    Cole,    of    Connecticut,    to   be   a 
membe«-  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  C>ir- 
poratlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  March  26.  !974 
Department   or   Transportation 
James  M    Beggs,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ui.der 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Preston  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1970 
DxFLoicATic  AiTD  FoixraN  Snvicx 
Tbs  nominations  beginning  Lloyd  0.  Bur- 
nett, to  be  a  consular  oOcar  and  secretary, 
and  ending  Robert  B.  Bannannan,  to  be  a 
consular  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNORxaaioNAL  Rxooro  on  March  6,  UX59:  and 
The  nominations  beginning  Alfred  L.  Ath- 
erton.  Jr..  to  be  a  Porelgn  Service  officer  of 
class  1.  and  ending  Joseph  L.  Bomanelll.  to 
be  a  Foreign  Servloe  officer  of  class  6  and 
constUar  officer,  wlilch  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNQRiaaiONAL  Rboois  on  January  9.  1969; 
and 

The  nominations  tieglnnlng  Oiit>ert  P. 
Austin,  to  be  a  Porelgn  Service  Information 
officer  of  class  1.  and  ending  Mary  C.  Smith, 
to  be  a  Porelgn  Service  Inf  ormaUon  officer  of 
class  6.  wlilch  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrts- 
aioNAL  RxooRo  on  January  0,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  E  Mc- 
Oowan,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
officer  of  class  1,  a  consular  officer  and  a  sec- 
retary, and  ending  Jean  Ellrabeth  Mammen, 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information  officer 
of  class  8,  a  consular  officer  and  a  secretary. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Conoressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  19.  1969. 

Environmental  Scixnce  Services 

ADMOdSTRATION 

The  nominations  beginning  Eugene  A. 
Taylor,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Newell  W 
Wright,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomlnatlona 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNCRxaaooNAL  Rccoro  on  March  lO. 
i»69. 
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Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  J.  Harold  Romlrowsky,  Oxford 
Circle  Jewish  Community  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Thou  hast  crowned 
man  with  the  capacity  to  choose  between 
good  and  evil ;  teach  us  to  recognize  each 
as  we  meet  It.  Thou  hast  placed  man 
above  all  the  other  creatures  In  Thy  plan ; 
enlighten  us  that  we  may  act  in  a  way 
which  is  worthy  of  that  exalted  position. 
Thou  hast  endowed  our  beloved  land  with 
an  abundance  elsewhere  unknown;  teach 
us  to  share  it  and  thus  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not  because  of  our  wisdom  that  we 
possess  so  much,  but  becaiue  of  Thy 
great  goodness.  Thou  hast  granted  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land — those  who  oc- 
cupy the  high  o£BceG — great  power  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  others;  inspire 
them  to  be  mindful  in  this  season  of  free- 
dom that  they  are  godlike  not  in  power 
and  knowledge,  but  that  they  are  In 
Tliine  image  only  when  they  try  to  emu- 
late Thy  graclousness,  goodness,  and 
loving-kindness  for  all  whom  Thou  hast 
created.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  J.  HAROLD 
ROMIROWSKY 

Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  pride  and  admiration  to  the  opening 
prayer  of  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Rabbi  J.  Harold  Romlrowsky. 

My  admiration  for  this  man  of  faith 
is  inspired  by  his  deeds  as  well  as  by  hla 
words.  For  if  we  are  to  know  a  man  by 
his  good  works,  this  distinguished  Phila- 
delphia rabbi  should  be  celebrated,  his 
achievements  trumpeted. 

Here  Is  a  man  bom  to  a  family  of  the 
Jewish  faith— his  great-grandfather  and 
grandfather  were  distinguished  rabbis  In 
Chicago.  He  has  combined  this  tradition 
of  scholarslilp  and  faith  with  that  an- 
cient, yet  modem,  commitment  to 
service. 

He  came  to  Philadelphia  15  years  ago 
as  rabbi  of  the  Oxford  Circle  Jewish 
Community  Center.  In  his  tenure,  that 
congregation  in  my  district  of  northeast 
Philadelphia,  has  grown  to  1,000  families 
and  now  is  among  the  largest  in  my  dty. 

Once  in  our  city,  this  dlstlnguiahed 
rabbi  plunged  into  community  life.  The 
organizations,  both  religious  and  secular, 
he  haa  aerred  are  countless.  Currently  he 
is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly. 


In  our  community  he  has  spearheaded 
the  ecumenical  movement  toward  better 
understanding  between  Christians  and 
Jews.  For  his  work  with  PhUadelphla's 
Northeast  Council  of  Ssmagogues  and 
Churches,  he  and  a  Methodist  colleague, 
were  honored  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

And  in  these  baffling  times  when  so 
many  of  our  most  talented,  promising 
youth  are  In  open  revolt,  this  great  rab- 
bi's work  with  the  yoimg  deserves  men- 
tion. 

His  youth  program  at  Oxford  Circle 
has  been  honored  seven  times  by  the  na- 
tional Jewish  community. 

By  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  a  rabbi 
is  considered  blessed  If  one  of  his  stu- 
dents follows  his  example  and  seeks  a 
career  in  the  rabbinate.  Not  one,  but  five 
of  the  rabbi's  former  students  were  so 
In^Ired  by  his  example  that  they  are 
now  studying  for  the  rabbinate. 

And  indeed,  a  sixth,  his  oldest  son, 
Mitchell,  is  studying  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps. 

Most  Importiuitly,  Rabbi  Romlrowsky 
Is  a  man  of  great  compassion  who  under- 
stands the  problems  of  those  in  need. 

He  and  his  lovely  wife,  Blanche,  who  is 
with  us  In  the  gallery  today,  worked  long 
and  diligently  to  pioneer  the  teaching  of 
Torah  to  blind  boys  so  that  they  could 
be  bar  mitzvahed.  His  wife,  whose  five 
brothers  also  are  rabbis,  has  continued 
this  work,  teaching  the  blind  both  He- 
brew and  English  by  Braille. 

I  am  delighted  that  Rabbi  Romlrow- 
sky could  be  with  us  today  and  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  his  continued 
good  works  and  his  continuing  inspira- 
tion. 


GIVEAWAYS  DO  NOT  SOLVE  INTER- 
NA110NAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord certainly  supports  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
our  Government  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  give  away  the 
wealth  of  America  to  foreign  nations  to 
secure  their  friendship.  It  matters  not 
too  much,  it  would  appear,  whether  these 
foreign  nations  operate  under  dictator- 
ships or  outright  socisJlstlc  or  semlcom- 
munlstlc  forms  of  government,  the  aid 
continues  to  pour  into  their  coffers. 

For  Instance,  BrazU,  which  the  AID 
pointed  out  as  a  democratic  showplace, 
proud  of  its  fusion  of  the  races,  has 
slipped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  democ- 
racies. It  Is  now  a  dictatorship.  Very  re- 
cently, this  new  dictatorship  recessed  the 
congress  for  an  Indefinite  period  and 
arrested  several  congressmen  who  would 
not  go  along  with  the  new  regime.  Indi- 
vidual political  rights  were  swept  out  of 
ezlstepce.  Literally  himdreds  of  critics 
of  the  current  dictatorship  were  thrown 
Into  Jails,  their  crime  and  their  only 
crime  being  opposition  to  the  regime — 
not  subversion  or  sabotage. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Brazil  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  over  $2.5  billion  of  U.S.  aid. 
After  the  present  government  of  Brazil 
imposed  extremely  severe  restrictions  on 
the  rights  of  individuals,  our  Govern- 
ment suspended  aid  to  that  country.  We 
waited  for  certain  reforms  which  did  not 
come,  so  unless  the  Congress  promptly 
protests,  our  State  Department  will 
again  start  pouring  aid  into  Brazil.  This 
obviously  will  convince  other  nations 
that  they  can  topple  democracies,  destroy 
individual  rights,  and  set  up  as  bad  a 
form  of  government  as  can  be  created  by 
the  mind  of  man  and  still  get  our  aid. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  not  come  to 
our  senses  before  we  find  ourselves  bank- 
rupt without  a  friend  left  on  the  face  of 
the  earth? 


TRANSFERRING  AUTHORITY  OF 
SPEAKER  TO  RECOGNIZE  MO- 
TIONS TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
FROM  MARCH  17  TO  MARCH  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  authority  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  in  order  on  Monday, 
March  17,  1969,  under  clause  1.  rule 
XXVII,  be  transferred  to  Tuesday, 
March  18,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  is  the  necessity  for  this  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  is  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and,  of  course,  there  are  appropriate 
celebrations  in  many  districts. 

We  would  like  to  accommodate  those 
Members  who  would  like  to  attend  St. 
Patrick's  Day  functions.  We  do  not  have 
any  substantial  business  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  any  bills  that  will  be 
brought  up  under  the  Private  Calendar 
although  Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar 
day  and  is  the  only  business  scheduled 
for  that  day. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
also  like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  March  17  is  also  Evacuation 
Day,  a  holiday  in  Suffolk  County  and  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  they  going  to 
evacuate? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  was 
the  day  on  which  the  British  evacuated 
Boston.  It  was  one  of  the  first  victories 
by  our  colonial  forces.  It  Is  a  very  memo- 
rable day  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Boston.  In  fact  it  is  a  dual 
holiday.  I  do  not  know  which  has  prefer- 
ence, but  I  have  an  Idea  that  St.  Patrick's 
Day  has  preference.  George  Washington, 
who  led   the  troops  up  to  Dorchester 
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hei({hC5  on  that  historic  occasion  issued 
orders  that  the  password  for  the  day  was 
■Patriclc." 

Mr  GROSS  Does  the  sentleman  think 
that  this  evacuation  can  take  place  in 
one  day'  Perhaps,  we  ought  to  go  over 
until  Wednesday 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  It  is  my 
opuuon  that  we  would  be  usin«  good 
judgment  If  we  allowed  all  of  this  busi- 
ness to  Ko  over  until  Tuesday,  and  I  am 
sure  all  the  Members  will  be  back  Tues- 
day ready  to  work 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  how  many 
bills  there  are  to  be  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules'' 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
five 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  not  trymg  to  get  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT  We  have  notice  of  Hve 
suspensions. 

Mr    GROSS    Five  suspensions. 
A4r-     ALBERT      The     gentleman     is 
correct. 

Mr    GROSS    These    would   come   up. 
then,  on  Tuesday  rather  than  on  Mon- 
day 
Mr    ALBERT    That  is  correct 
Mr   GROSS    Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 
There  was  no  objection. 


March  IS,  l<j(jg 


and    control    which   our   scientists   now 
foresee 

This  project,  and  our  role  m  it.  also 
have  great  political  significance.  For  the 
World  Weather  Program,  growing  out  of 
Unit^  Nation.s  mitiatives  m  the  early 
1960s,  has  developed  into  a  most  impres- 
sive example  of  international  coopera- 
tion On  a  scale  never  attempted  until 
this  decade,  .scientists  and  governments 
in  many  countries  are  joining  hands 
acro.ss  national  boundaries  to  serve  the 
entire  human  conmi unity  Their  example 
should  be  instructive  for  all  of  us  as  we 
pursue  lasting  peace  and  order  for  our 
world 

This  report  talks  about  the  weather." 
but  It  demonstrates  that  we  can  do  far 
more  ab<jut  our  weather  than  merely  talk 
about  It  I  believe  that  the  plans  for 
American  participation  which  are  out- 
lined here  reflect  tlie  .sen.se  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government  that  tlie  United  States 
should  give  its  full  support  to  the  World 
Weather  Program 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House.  March  13.  1969. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  PLAN  FOR  U  S  P.\R- 
TICIPATION  IN  THE  WORLD 
WEATHER  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  ihe  United  SUtes;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you.  m 
accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 67  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  first 
annual  plan  for  Umted  States  partici- 
pation m  the  World  Weather  Program 
This  document  describes  the  Ion« -range 
goals  of  the  World  Weather  Program  and 
the  activities  m  support  of  that  program 
which  have  been  planned  by  eight  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  The 
budget  figures  shown  in  this  report  are 
consistent  with  those  which  appeared  in 
the  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  January  15,   1969 

I  commend  this  report  to  you  and  hope 
you  will  give  it  your  careful  attention, 
for  It  describes  activities  which  can  con- 
tribute m  important  ways  to  the  quality 
of  American  life  The  World  Weather 
Program  promises,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce earlier  and  more  accurate  weather 
forecasts  than  we  now  receive  It  is  also 
explormg  the  feasibility  of  Iarge-.scale 
weather  modifications.  Because  so  much 
uf  our  .social  and  economic  life  is  sig- 
mflcantly  influenced  by  weather  condi- 
tions. It  Ls  important  that  we  encourage 
those    advances    tn    weather    predlcUon 


'Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  Ui  address  tiie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  > 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquinng  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished    minonty    leader    yield'' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Oklahoma 

Mr  .\LBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquir>-  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  the  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows 
Monday  is  C(jnsent  Calendar  day 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  and 
under  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment heretofore  reached,  there  are  five 
suspensions  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  Tuesday  next,  wlilch  are  as 
follows 

S  1058.  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  reorganization 
of  agencies  of  the  execuUve  branch  of 
the  Government. 

H  R  7206.  .salary  adjustment  for  the 
Vice  President  and  certam  officers  of 
Congress. 

H.R  2669.  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Art  of  1948  with  respect  to  claims  of 
certain  nonprofit  organizations; 

H  R  2171.  relating  to  national  observ- 
ances and  holidays;  and 

H  R  8438.  to  extend  the  time  for  fil- 
ing final  reports  under  the  CorrecUonal 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965  until 
July  31.  1969 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  H  R  8508.  to  establish  limitation 
on  nauonal  debt,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted,  and  H  R.  515.  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  subject  to 
a  rule  bemg  granted 

Asiy  further  program,  of  course  may 
be  announced  later 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  would  ask;  Do  I  under- 
stand that  no  rule  has  been  granted  on 
the  increase  m  the  debt  celling? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  It  not  be  possible 
to  bring  that  bill  up  under  suspension  on 
Tuesday?  The  Senate  might  verv  well 
whip  that  half-billion-dollar  foreign 
handout  bill,  passed  yesterday  with  the 
unwise  approval  of  the  House,  through 
to  final  passage.  Without  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  there  might  be  no  wav 
the  $480  million  could  be  expended 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  question,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  bear  with  me.  that  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Chair,  because  a 
question  of  recognition  for  suspen.sion 
purposes  rests  exclusively  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Speaker. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  that  way  it  would  not 
necessitate  getting  a  rule.  This  bill  has 
been  available  for  some  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  ripht 
and  the  gentleman  is  making  a  worthy 
observation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY 
MARCH   17,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjom-n  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  mav 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE   TO   BOSTON   UNIVERSm' 

<  Mr.  McCORMAck  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Albert  ■  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.  • 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion  honoring  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Boston  University. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest  ad- 
miration for  the  grand  traditions  and 
splendid  purposes  of  the  school,  and  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  everyone  con- 
nected with  it.  Of  all  the  institutions  of 
Greater  Boston,  none  can  be  said  to  have 
effected  a  more  positive  influence  or  es- 


tablished a  finer  reputation,  over  the  past 
100  years. 

Pounded  as  a  theological  seminary. 
May  26,  1869,  with  the  object  of  promot- 
ing virtue,  piety,  and  learning  in  the  use- 
ful and  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the 
university  has  benefited  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

Constructed  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
several  expensive  private  colleges,  Bos- 
ton University  was  designed  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people-at-large,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  In  keeping  with  Massachu- 
setts tradition,  extending  back  to  the 
first  schools  ever  established  in  the  land, 
at  Plymouth  Colony,  the  founders  of  the 
university  were  determined  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  every- 
body,  regardless  of  economic  standing. 

As  education  has  progressed  over  the 
years,  so  has  the  university  curriculum, 
and  as  the  student  body  has  increased, 
rendering  the  job  of  teaching  more  diffi- 
cult, so  the  staff  has  increased  in  com- 
petence, to  meet  the  educational  crises 
of  the  hour. 

Composed  today  of  16  schools  and  col- 
leges, open  to  men  and  women  of  every 
race,  color,  and  creed,  Boston  University 
IS  surely  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  purpose  of  its  founders. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  AN  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  OF  PRICES  OF  LUM- 
BER AND  PLYWOOD 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  306  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  306 

Hesolied.  Tliat  tlie  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  high  price  of  lumber  and 
plywood. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  the 
House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  la 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenfis 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
on  or  before  November  1,  1969,  the  results  of 
Its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Any  such  report  which  Is  made  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  shall  b«  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  CsJifomia 


(Mr.  Smith)  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  306,  as 
indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  Clerk,  is 
making  a  request  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  quoted  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  that  has 
concerned  all  Americans  in  the  last  year 
or  two. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin),  for  his  interest  and  con- 
cern in  this  matter  and  I  might  say  many 
others  who  have  for  the  past  year  or  two 
been  very  greatly  concerned  about  what 
is  happening  in  the  whole  area  of  lumber 
prices. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  housing  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  Americans  who  certainly 
are  in  need  of  improved  living  conditions 
and  improved  housing. 

We  find  ourselves  on  the  one  hand  at- 
tempting to  construct  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  to  meet  these  needs, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  ever- 
escalating  prices  of  most  building  due 
to  the  price  of  lumber.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months  we  have  seen  as 
much  as  a  200-  to  300-percent  increase  in 
lumber  of  the  type  used  in  the  framing  of 
ordinary  housing,  and  almost  a  doubling 
of  the  prices  of  plywood  in  the  past  year 
or  18  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  make 
a  request  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
housing  to  make  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough study  of  this  problem.  We  would 
hope  that  this  can  be  accomplished  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  completely  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Siski 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  com- 
ments. 

Prom  the  volume  of  mail  and  telegrams 
and  phone  calls,  the  people  in  my  office 
recently  have  Indicated  that  the  cost  of 
lumber  has  gone  up  so  much  that  hous- 
ing starts  are  not  starting,  or  are  stop- 
ping to  some  extent,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  in  building  homes  has  gone 
up  to  a  point  where  it  is  creating  a  very 
serious  situation  because  of  the  logs  be- 
ing shipped  out  and  the  shortage  of  lum- 
ber. 

The  other  day  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  when  this  was  heard,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  tmd  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  was  there  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiDNALL) ,  in  presenting  the  IDA 
matter  and  this  was  brought  to  their 
attention. 

My  understanding  was  that  they  im- 
derstood  it  £ind  they  had  jurisdiction  to 
do  this  imder  the  Import-Export  Act  and 


would  proceed  in  that  regard;  and  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  resolution 
being  passed  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Martin  >  who  brought  this 
matter  originally  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
i-uary  24  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  dramatic  increase 
that  has  occurred  in  the  cost  of  liunber 
over  the  last  15  months. 

On  the  following  day.  I  introduced  a 
resolution — the  same  as  the  resolution 
that  we  have  before  us  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  like  again  to  call  to  the  at- 
tion  of  the  Members  that  this  increase 
in  the  cost  of  lumber  and  plywood  has 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  100  percent  over 
the  last  15  months,  but  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  that  increase  has  occurred 
in  the  last  120  days. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  dimension 
lumber — 2  by  4's,  2  by  6's,  and  so  forth, 
in  November  1967  it  w-as  approximately 
$70  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mill.  Today 
the  price  is  $140  per  thousand  feet. 

In  regard  to  plywood,  in  November 
1967,  one-quarter-inch  AD,  it  cost  ap- 
proximately $57  per  thousand  feet  f.o.b. 
the  mill.  Today  that  plywood  is  $144  per 
thousand  feet. 

You  can  see  the  tremendous  increase 
that  has  occurred  in  the  plywood  market. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this?  Well, 
it  is  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand — 
too  much  demand  and  not  enough 
supply. 

Let  me  bo  back  to  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  that  are  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers for  this  increase.  Last  year  we  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Japan 
21/2  billion  feet  of  logs.  The  manufac- 
turers say  that  this  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  lumber. 

Let  us  analyze  that — and  I  got  these 
figures  from  our  Forestry  Service,  which 
controls  Federal  timber  in  the  United 
States,  only  a  few  days  ago.  Of  that  2'b 
billion  feet  of  logs  that  were  exported 
last  year  to  Japan  from  the  United 
States,  over  two-thirds  of  those  logs  came 
from  private  timber  holdings.  Some  of 
our  largest  mills  and  manufacturers  in 
the  Northwest  control  millions  of  acres 
of  timber  that  they  have  owned  for  many 
years  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $10  per 
acre — not  per  thousand,  but  per  acre. 
Evidently  they  can  make  more  money 
through  a  capital  gains  tax  by  exporting 
the  logs,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  2*2 
billion  feet  of  the  exported  logs  has  come 
from  private  timber  holdings  rather  than 
from  the  Federal  forests. 

In  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  Congress 
passed  last  year  and  which  is  currently 
the  law,  the  exE>ort  of  logs  from  Federal 
timber  holdings  is  restricted  to  350  mil- 
lion feet  per  year.  But  again  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  only  from  Federal  timber  holdings. 
That  action  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  export  of  logs  from  this  country.  But 
the  biggest  violators,  and  the  ones  that 
are  causing  the  most  trouble,  are  the 
privately  owned  mills  in  the  Northwest 
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who  own  timber  and  who  are  exporting 
logs. 

The  manufacturers  also  want  to  in- 
creaae  the  allowable  cut  from  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service.  The  National  Forest 
Service  has  done  a  tremendously  fine  Job 
In  trying  to  maintain  a  perpetual  yield 
of  tlmiier  for  years  and  years  to  come 
They  tell  me  that  this  can  be  increased 
somewhat,  a  very  small  percentage,  but 
it  Is  not  going  to  immediately  alleviate 
the  situation  that  exists. 

Another  reaxm  for  the  increase  in  the 
last  120  days  Is  the  t>ad  weather— the 
snows  that  the  Northwest  has  experi- 
enced. This  we  have  had  before  I  am  very 
happy  that  this  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  Rules  Committee  and  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Baniclng 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Patmajk  ' .  is  going  to 
proceed  immediately  with  hearings  on 
this  vital  problem  concerning  this  essen- 
tial product  in  home  construction 

You  will  recall  that  the  steel  industry 
increased  prices  from  5  to  6  percent  over 
the  lasC/ew  years,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  Office  "of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  forced  a  rollbsicic  in  those  in- 
creases m  steel  prices,  which  were  at  a 
maximum  of  6  percent,  and  here  we  have 
an  Increase  of  over  100  percent,  and  so 
far  nothing  has  been  done 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAOGONNER  I  thanJt  the  gen- 
tl«man  for  yielding  I  have  no  quarrel  In 
any  way  with  the  resolution  I  think  the 
study  needs  to  be  conducted.  But  in  a 
technical  way.  is  the  resolution  neces- 
sary'' Could  its  purpose  not  be  accom- 
plished wtthln  the  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent committee's  Jurisdiction ' 

Mr  MARTIN.  That  is  correct  The 
present  committee  has  junsdlction  to 
proceed  with  hearings  in  this  area.  But 
I  think  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  it  is  well  to  cai:  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  what  Is 
goins?  on  in  the  lumber  mdustrv  today 
Mr  WAOGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker.  In  con- 
clusion I  would  hke  to  ptiint  out  that 
according  to  a  report  m^de  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
average  net  profits  of  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1968  increased  97  9  percent  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rapid  Increase  In  lum- 
ber and  plywood  has  occurred  In  the  last 
120  days.  If  present  prices  continue 
throughout  the  year,  their  earnings 
should  be  up  several  hundred  percent 
for  1969 

L'l  the  present  situation,  the  lumber 
manufacturers  have  !o6t  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  ethical  behavior  Lum- 
ber and  plywood  are  today  being  sold  on 
the  auction  block  to  the  "highest  bidder 

This  situation.  Mr  Speaker,  calls  for 
Immediate  action  because  of  the  grave 
situation  which  ciurently  exists.  I  tnost 
that  the  extensive  hearings  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  will  brln« 
about  a  redurtlon  in  the  price  of  lumber 
and  a  return  to  sanity  in  this  Industry 

Mr    SISK     Mr    Speaker.    I    vleld    10 
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minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  Path  AN i . 

Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  iMr  Martini  Is 
to  be  commended  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  Joining  in  the 
concern  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  had  over  the 
fanta.stic  increases  m  lumber  prices 
which  are  so  seriously  and  adversely  af- 
fectmg  housmg  construetion  in  the 
United  States 

In  fact,  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee, soon  after  January  3.  one  of  the 
first  discussions  that  came  up  wa«  the 
question  of  mcreased  prices  and  costs 
affecting  the  housing  industry 

We  have  a  commitment  over  the  next 
10  years  of  constructmg  26  million 
houses  That  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
do  something  about  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  construction  and  financing  hous- 
ing I  am  pleased  to  know  of  the  interest 
and  the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  Mr  Martin',  and  also  the 
Rules  Committee  that  reported  this 
re.solution. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  aware  of  this,  and — as  I  have 
publicly  indicated— will  begin  immedi- 
ately to  mvestlgate  the  reasons  why  these 
fantasUc  price  increases  have  occurred. 
In  fact,  our  committee  announced  the 
day  before  yesterday,  on  the  11th.  that 
we  were  commencing  then  to  begin  this 
mvestlgatlon  We  had  our  staff  working 
on  It  We  did  not  announce  the  date,  but 
I  can  say  now  it  is  contemplated  we  will 
start  public  hearings  on  Monday,  March 
24.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  feel  It  Is  justified  to  have  the  first 
hearing  on  that  Monday. 

Our  investigation,  however,  will  go  be- 
yond the  matter  of  the  skyrocketing  lum- 
ber prices,  important  though  this  par- 
ticular subject  IS.  The  Congress  has,  at 
least  since  1949.  promised  the  American 
people  that  we  would  pursue  a  policy  to 
assure  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can  Rather  than  meeting  this  objective, 
we  .seem  to  continually  be  falling  further 
and  further  behind.  Just  last  year  the 
Banking      and      Currency      Committee 
brou«J;t  to  this  floor  and  Congress  en- 
acted the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  which  calls  for  the  con- 
.struction   over   a    10-year   period   of   26 
million    housing    units.    This    objective 
must  be  met  or  again  we  will  be  charged 
with  making  great  pious,  but  platitudi- 
nous, statements  which  we  cannot  fulfill. 
I  have  challenged  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of 
gettmg  to  the  bottom  of  why  our  housing 
goals  in  the  past  have  not  been  met  and 
with  providing  the  necessary  solution  to 
this  dilemma. 

To  indicate  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  my  intention  to  hold  these 
hearings  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  I  recognize  the 
emergency  situation  for  the  homebulld- 
ing  industry  as  a  result  of  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  lumber  costs  that  have 
occurred  in  recent  years  and  months.  Of 
course,  when  I  say  •lumber."  that  means 
plywood  and  other  wood  that  goes  int  j 
housing    However.  I  want  to  stete  that 


the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Inquiry  will  be  broadened  Into  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  all  of  the  factors  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
price  of  homes.  I  have  contacted  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  a  general  consensus  with- 
in the  committee  that  we  must  eliminate 
whatever  the  factors  are  that  price  hous- 
ing out  of  the  range  of  millions  of 
Americans  through  such  things  as  ris- 
ing interest  rates  and  skyrocketing  con- 
struction costs.  I  know  this  subject  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  within  our 
committee  and  this  body. 

It  is  our  intention  to  begin  these  hear- 
ings, as  I  said,  starting  a  week  from 
Monday,  March  24.  The  committee  will 
welcome  all  witnesses  who  can  shed  light 
on  this  subject,  and  I  trust  that  the 
esteemed  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  who 
is  so  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
lumber  and  lumber  prices,  will  be  our 
first  leadoff  witness.  Again.  I  reiterate 
that  I  welcome  the  support  of  Members 
of  this  body  in  this  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  read  a  telegram 
that  I  received  on  this  subject,  which 
Is  dated  yesterday,  March  12,  1969: 
Rbd  Blutt,  Calif.. 

March  12,  1969. 
Hon  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman  of  House  Banking  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Read  where  your  committee  1«  about  to 
investigate  lumber  prices.  We  are  vitally 
concerned  botli  as  producers  and  sellers  of 
lumber  product*  as  well  as  being  a  large 
consumer  of  lumber  products.  We  feel  your 
committee  should  start  wltb  some  of  the  past 
and  present  practices  of  the  forest  service.  In 
the  last  ten  years  these  pracUces  have  driven 
a  large  niunl)er  of  producers  to  the  walls 
Now  that  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  fin- 
ished lumber  production  the  productive 
capacity  is  not  available.  Some  relief  could 
be  accomplished  by  making  more  timber 
available.  Pallurea  of  the  forest  service: 

1  Failure  to  make  available  year  after  year 
the  allowed  allotments  from  national  forests. 

2  Past  exporting  of  logs  to  Japan. 
3.  Placing   too  much  land   into  non -eco- 
nomic wtlderneas  areas. 

The  atKJve  three  practices  are  major  causes 
for  the  wild  bidding  on  government  stumpage 
and  resulting  high  lumber  prices. 

4  Changes  In  policy  of  payment  bonds  for 
forest  service  sales — particiUarly  hard  on 
small  and  medium  size  operators  One  of  our 
subsidiaries.  Commander  Box  &  Lumt>er  Co  , 
headquartered  In  Texarkana.  Texas,  employ- 
u  fi  several  hundred  "hard  core"  employees. 
18  .imong  the  m.uiy  suppliers  oif  government 
containers  that  Is  suffering  from  the  high 
prices  of  lumber  It  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
.immunltlon  boxes  in  the  country.  Although 
Commander  Industries.  Inc..  principal  sup- 
plier of  Commander  Box  &  Lumber  Co.  has 
absorbed  a  thirty-percent  Increase  In  lumber 
prtces  during  the  last  sixty  days,  our  sub- 
sidiary Is  presently  losing  money  on  contracts 
accepted  before  last  November. 

Future  bids  for  government  contracts  will 
have  to  reflect  recent  lumber  increases— If 
we  are  unsuccessful  in  future  bids  our  Tex- 
arkana and  Marshall  plants  may  have  to  be 
closed  If  we  can  provide  you  any  information 
that  can  be  of  use  to  your  committee  we 
would  be  happy  to  oblige. 

W.  D    Sci^AWB. 
President.  Commander  Industries.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
IS  very  important.  We  must  do  something 
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about  this  urgent  problem  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
this  prompt  action  in  holding  these  hear- 
ings. I  want  to  assure  him  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  testify  before  the 
committee  as  he  has  Indicated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ver>'  much. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  this 
proposal. 

I  do  not  have  any  final  conclusion  my- 
self as  to  what  the  issues  are  in  this  case 
finally,  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  oom- 
plaUhfi  from  my  own  district  about  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  prices  of 
lumber  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  mid- 
dleman. Therefore,  I  think  this  Is  very 
evidently  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speqjjc- 
er,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very,  very  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  announced  that  we  will 
promptly  go  into  hearings  with  respect 
to  this  serious  problem.  It  speaks  well 
for  what  has  been  presented  by  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  ,  in  pressing 
for  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  recent 
marked  price  changes  in  the  lumber 
industry. 

I  had  urged  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  conduct  such  an  Investigation, 
and  had  been  promised  action  by  the 
subcommittee;  now,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  stated  that  he  will  sched- 
ule the  hearings  before  the  full  commit- 
tee so  that  each  Member  can  benefit  by 
the  testimony  which  will  be  received. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  for  the  American 
homebullding  Industry.  Congress  last 
year  called  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  26  million  units  In  the  next 
decade.  This  is  a  goal  which  will  be 
dilflcult  to  reach,  but  it  can  be  reached. 
However,  it  can  be  reached  only  If  we 
do  not  have  such  problems  as  sky-high 
lumber  prices. 

The  homebullders  are  worried.  Those 
who  are  planning  for  a  development  of 
housing  cannot  plan,  because  from  day 
to  day  the  costs  are  skyrocketing.  There 
are  no  firm  prices. 

The  homebuyer  is  scared  off  from  buy- 
ing by  finding  that  a  house  which  last 
year  would  have  cost  him  $20,000  is  now 
$22,000  or  $23,000,  and  the  upplng  of  the 
price  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  house  Is 
largely  because  of  these  escalating  costs. 

The  prices  of  many  basic  building  ma- 
terials— including  furring  stripe  and  ply- 
wood— have  Jumped  as  much  as  100  to 
200  percent  in  the  past  18  months.  Esti- 
mates for  housing  starts  for  1969  run  as 


high  as  1.65  million,  compared  to  1.5 
million  in  1968.  Housing  demands  are 
certain  to  continue  to  increase.  But  in 
the  face  of  rising  lumber  prices,  housing 
starts  may  well  be  down  because  of  the 
substantial  increase  in  homebullding 
costs. 

The  housing  industry  uses  40  percent 
of  the  softwood  lumber  produced  in  this 
country.  We  must  look  very  closely  at  the 
relationship  between  rising  lumber  costs 
and  rising  housing  costs.  The  inflation 
we  are  now  experiencing  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  housing  industry, 
but  the  lumber  price  increases  are  well 
beyond  what  might  be  caused  by 
inflation. 

It  is  high  time  we  found  out  the  facts 
and  learned  exactly  who  is  responsible. 
We  should  find  out  whether  the  industry 
Itself  is  responsible,  whether  the  demand 
Is  greater  than  the  supply,  whether  there 
has  been  some  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  price  changes  and  the  effect  of 
major  export  of  logs.  A  broad-scale  in- 
quiry Is  fully  warranted  on  the  basis  of 
Information  that  has  come  to  my  own 
office.  I  have  received  many  letters  and 
telephone  calls  and  visits  from  Interested 
people.  This  is  something  that  warrants 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  I 
am  sure  the  way  it  is  now  being  laid  out, 
with  a  full-scale  committee  inquiry,  we 
can  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  make 
positive  recommendations.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  OPFEBED   BY    MJ.    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
2,  line  6,  after  "designated"  Insert  the  word 
"by". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TO  CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  REGULATE  PARKING  ON  THE 
HOUSE  SIDE  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  282  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  282 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  composed  of  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Any  vacany 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  The  said  committee  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  exercise  direction  over  the  Serge&nt 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  assignment  of  space  for  outdoor  perk- 
ing of  automobiles  In  squares  639,  south  of 
636,  and  692,  located  adjacent  to  the  House 
Office  BuUdlngB,  and  for  all  other  outdoor 
parking  of  automobiles  on  the  House  side  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

Sbc.  2.  The  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, In  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Ckjnmilsslon  by  the  Acts  of  March 


4,  1907  (40  U.S.C.  175),  May  28,  1908  (40 
U.S.C.  183  and  184),  and  April  22,  1965  (40 
U.S.C.  175),  Is  hereby  authorized  to  delegate 
so  much  of  such  duties  as  pertain  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  In  the  assignment  of  space 
for  parlclng  of  automobiles  In  the  garages 
in  the  Baybum  House  Office  Building,  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  and  the  two 
undergroimd  garages  in  squares  637  and  691, 
located  adjacent  to  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings, and  the  Issuance  of  regulations  govern- 
ing such  assignments,  to  the  select  commit- 
tee herein  created. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith). 

Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  shows  it  to 
be  self-explanatory.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  speaks  for 
itself.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Sisk)  for 
taking  on  and  handling  this  difficult  job 
of  assigning  parking  spaces  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  their  staffs. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  TO  REGULATE 
PARKING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  282,  91st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Regulate 
Parking  on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol 
the  following  Members  of  the  House:  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Sisk, 
chairman;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hays,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS WITHIN  ITS  JURISDIC- 
TION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  268  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rks.  268 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1969,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, is  aut^horlzed  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigation  In  con- 
nection with  all  matters  coming  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Personnel  reqtiirements  and  manpow- 
er utilization,  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Federal  civil  service 
generally. 

(2)  The  classification  of  all  mall,  postal 
rates,  fees,  and  size  ajkd  weight  of  all  classes 
of  mall. 
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{3  I  Compensation  and  other  emoluments 
of  Federal   civil  ofllctfrs  and  employeee 

I  4)  The  admlnlatratlon  of  the  clvU  service 
retuement,  inaurance.  and  health  benefits 
programs 

(5j   The  admlnidtratlon.  mana^jement.  and 
operation     <f    the    Post    Office    Department, 
mailabliuy    of   articies   and    printed    matter, 
including.   Axn.jr.g   other  things,   the  mailing 
of   obscene    matter   and    unaoUcl'.ed    arUclee 
i8»    The   purchase,    leaae.    rental,    use.   and 
modernization    of    iand.    buildings,    vehicle*. 
and   equipment    for    Oie  poetal   ne;d   service, 
including   research,   development    .^nd   engi- 
neering  pnjgrams   related    thereto. 

i7)  The  actlvitiee  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  National  Archives  iiid  Records 
Service,  ind  the  collection  reporting,  and 
data  proceMlng  activities  of  the  Government 
generally 

81  The  classification  of  Federal  civilian 
poBitlona,  Including,  among  others.  General 
Schedule  poaiucns  subject  to  chapter  51,  of 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  and  postal  field 
service  positions  subject  to  chapter  45.  of 
title  J9.  United  States  Ctjde 

The  committee  ihall  not  undertake  ,iny 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
I  or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
u  not  m  .-session  > .  at  such  time  or  times 
dur.ng  the  present  Congress  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, the  results  of  its  investigations 
and  studies.  t<jgether  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advisable 

For  the  purp»jse  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  -(jmrnlttee  or  any  subcommittee 
Uiereof  authorized  to  do  ao  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  authiirtzed  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  aubpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoraii- 
d'oms.  papers,  and  documenw  as  it  deems 
necessan*  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  :halrmAn  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  such  chairman  or.  in  his  absence,  Uie 
vice  chairman  and  may  be  ser.ed  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  vice 
chairman,  or  member 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  >.-omm:ttees  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and  notwitiistanding  .sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  32  United  States  C.xle,  .>r 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tr.es  shall  r.ot  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  n  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service 
for  e.xpens«»  of  its  members  or  other  mem- 
bers or  employees  traveling  abroud. 
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It  is  Identical  to  resolutions  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  past  and  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  with- 
out amendments 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  268  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  will  have  autiionty  to  conduct 
investigations  and  studies  of  matters 
withm  Its  jurisdiction,  and  funds  may  be 
made  available  t«  It 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ojncur  in  tlie  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  with  reference  to  tins 
resolution  The  resolution  is  identical  to 
the  resolution  as  m  years  past,  and  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
;igency  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  cost  of  such  tran.sportatlon,  and  the 
Identlrtcitlon  of  the  agency  All  such  Indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  Hied  by  the  chalrniHti 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratl.  n. 
and  shall  be  of>en  u>  public  inspeetlon 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  line  2.  after  the  word  "agency  ' 
insert  the  following  language:  "Amount.s' uf 
per  diem  shall  not  be  furnished  tor  a  per;i<i 
of  time  in  any  country  if  per  diem  has  been 
furnished  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  ,u.y 
other  country,  Irrespective  of  differences  m 
time  zones  " 


to 


Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr  MATSUNAGA  •  dunng  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  a.s 
read  and  printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
P.ATTEN'  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii.' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  \L\TSUNAOA  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Califorma  Mr  Smith  • 
and.  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  268 
provides  the  regular  authorization  for 
investigative  power  which  is  necessary 
for  the  normal  operation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  The 
resolution  authorizes  the  Committee  to 
Sit  and  act  withm  the  Umted  States  only 


AUTHORIZLNG  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS 

Mr  BOLUNG  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Re.solution  213  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration 

The  Cl.'rk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows 

H  Res  _>  1 3 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  ..f  earrvlng  out 
this  resoluUon  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  either  within  or  without  the  United 
States  Whether  or  not  the  House  Is  in  ses- 
sion has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  take  such  other  ac- 
Uons  as  are  authorlaed  under  rule  XIiBi  idi 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatlves 
relaUng  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gtivernment  Operations  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  .uul  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  secuon  190d  of  Utle  J.  United  States 
t-.>de  Provided.  That  i  1 )  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  .shall  receive  ur 
expend  liK^al  currencies  for  subsistence  in 
luy  countrv  at  .i  rate  m  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  secUon 
D02ibi  iif  the  Mutual  Security  .^ct  of  1954 
:ts  amended  by  Public  Law  88633  .ipproved 
October  7.  19M,  ,2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of 
actual  tran»p«irt«Uon  costs,  ,ind  r.i  t  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purp«.>se  of  defraying  pxpensee  of  members 
of  aald  committee  .^  Its  employees  In  any 
country  where  Munterpart  funds  jje  avail- 
able for  Oils  purp<.>8e 

tlach  member  -r  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
■'onimittee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  .>f  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
p^irtaUon   If  furnished   by   public   carrier    or 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t^'mpore  'Mr. 
P.ATTEN '  The  ijenlleman  from  Missouri 
IS  recogni/ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  'Mr.  Smith  >  and,  pending  that.  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consunif 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  merely  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  if  he  would  like 
to  correct  the  wrong  spelling  of  the  word 
"carrj-lng"  ui  line  4  on  the  first  page  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  there  are  two 
typographical  errors.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  calling  my  attention  to  an 
error  appearing  at  what  portion  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr  GROSS.  In  line  4  of  the  first  page 
of  the  re.solution.  the  word  ••carr>'lng  ■' 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  an  error  in  the  spellinK 
of  the  word  carrying"  on  line  4  of  the 
first  page  of  the  resolution,  and  there  is 
an  error  m  the  spelling  of  the  word 
•time"  appearing  in  the  committet^ 
amendment,  on  page  3.  line  5.  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  word  'carry- 
ing" in  line  4  on  page  1  of  the  resolution, 
and  the  spelling  of  the  word  "time"  m 
line  5  on  page  3  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOLLING  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr    GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  tia 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLJNG.  Certainly.  I  will  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  we  have 
been  giving  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  the  authority,  by  virtue 
of  similar  resolutions  in  the  past,  to  sit 
at  any  time  the  House  may  be  in  session? 
Mr  BOLLJNG.  Yes:  the  committee  al- 
ready has  the  authority.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  few  committees  that  has  that 
authority,  but  this  Is  to  sit  any  time  out- 
side, where  they  do  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  so  that  is  needed. 
This  resolution  is  for  some  trip 
Mr    GROSS    I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr   BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  would  like  to  ex- 
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plain  a  special  provision  In  this  resolu- 
tion that  is  contained  In  the  committee 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall  I  has  been  interested  for 
some  time  in  seeing  to  it  that  Members 
only  receive  I  day  of  per  diem  for  1  day 
of  absence  from  this  coimtry. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  received 
assurances  from  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Hays'  ,  that  that  Is  surely 
going  to  be  the  practice.  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  there  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  has 
always  been  the  practice,  and  we  thought 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  it  would 
be  nice  to  make  sure  that  that  bam  door 
was  double-locked,  so  we  Included  It  as 
an  amendment,  which  has  been  adopted 
already,  this  provision  which  makes  It 
impossible — regardless  of  what  happens 
from  this  day  forth,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
committee  is  concerned — that  it  makes 
it  impossible  under  any  circumstances 
for  a  Member  to  draw  double  per  diem 
for  any  one  24-hour  period  of  absence 
from  this  country- 

Now.  I  have  been  assured,  insofar  as  it 
affects  any  other  committee,  that  that 
same  practice  will  be  followed  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  so  I 
believe  that  the  door  of  the  barn  is  now 
double-locked,  and  I  believe  the  horse  Is 
still  in  the  barn. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  believe  this  is 
a  wise  provision  that  the  committee  has 
put  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BOLLING.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  believe  this 
is  a  wise  and  just  provision.  I  notice 
that  the  gentleman  said  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  now  be  required  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  future.  Does  that  mean,  then,  that 
in  future  rules  the  gentleman  will  also 
include  this  provision? 

Mr,  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  is  no  intention  to 
particularly  designate  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
any  committee  to  include  this  provision. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  a  very  satis- 
factory answer.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  a  just  amendment.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure,  because  while  I  do  not  personally 
know  of  any  case  where  this  has  occurred 
in  the  past  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  it  is  entirely 
ix)ssible  that  it  has,  and  if  it  has  I  want 
It  stopped  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  SMrrn). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  Ets  I  may  con- 
sume. I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling), 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NIXON'S  ADMINISTRATION— THE 
FIRST  50  DAYS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over 
7  short  weeks  ago,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  his  administration  was 
born.  In  the  days  that  have  passed  since 
that  historic  day,  much  has  transpired 
to  give  all  Americans  cause  for  a  sense 
of  pride  that  they  have  selected  as  their 
Chief  Executive  a  man  fully  competent 
in  every  respect  to  deal  with  the  monu- 
mental tasks  and  problems  with  which 
this  coimtry  and  the  world  are  faced. 

Through  the  medium  of  his  press  con- 
ferences he  has  shown  not  only  a  keen 
awareness  of  a  wide  range  of  situations 
and  problems,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, but  also  by  his  articulate  responses 
to  questions  of  the  press,  that,  although 
he  is  staffing  an  administration  with  the 
highest  caliber  individuals  available,  he 
is  not  leaving  any  one  particular  area  of 
concern  entirely  to  someone  else.  Rather, 
he  has  done  his  homework  and  is  as 
fully  knowledgeable  of  these  problems 
as  is  possible. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  his  trip 
through  Western  Europe  was,  in  a  sense, 
triumphant,  and  he  has  indicated  a  very 
real  ability  to  negotiate  in  this  area. 
Certainly  it  is  no  mean  task  to  be  able 
to  get  along  with  President  de  Gaulle, 
but  President  Nixon  not  only  "got  along" 
but  their  parting  was  on  an  unusually 
friendly  basis.  This  is  bound  to  result 
in  better  United  States /French  relations 
than  have  been  the  case  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

On  the  domestic  front,  he  has  met 
several  situations  head-on  and  not  at- 
tempted to  delay  or  circumvent  any. 
His  reaction  to  campus  disorders  was 
both  swift  and  comforting  to  those  of  us 
who  have  long  held  that  these  situations 
must  be  dealt  with  firmly — and  fairly. 
His  decision  on  the  much  talked  about 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-misslle  system 
is  expected  within  the  next  24  hotirs,  and 
although  many  have  speculated  that  he 
will  try  to  avoid  this  question,  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  case  and  that  he 
will  take  his  stand  now  and  not  later,  no 
matter  what  the  uproar  may  be. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  truly 
blessed  in  having  a  President,  at  long 
last,  who  is  a  leader,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  We  are  blessed  in  having  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  probably  the  best  qualified 
individual  to  have  held  that  ofBce  in  two 
generations  or  more. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  a 
few  of  the  high-level  app>olntments  that 
have  been  made  to  date,  but  this  is  just 
another  Indication  that  President  Nixon 
holds  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
first,  and  he  is  trying  to  staff  his  admin- 
istration with  the  best  qualified  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  political  afBliation. 

This  administration  has  lived  but  50 


days.  But  if  these  first  50  days  are  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  administration 
to  which  this  Nation  can  look  forward 
for  the  next  3V'2  or  7 'is  years,  then  when 
the  time  comes  for  Dick  Nixon  to  turn 
over  the  reins  of  Government  to  the 
next  in  line,  this  countrj-  and  this  world 
should  truly  be  a  better  place  for  all  to 
live. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SALUTE 

'Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  .-iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday the  American  Legion  will  officially 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  March  15.  1919,  in  Paris, 
Prance,  I  would  like  to  salute  this  organi- 
zation for  its  half  century  of  service  to 
the  entire  country. 

The  American  Legion  is  known  all 
over  the  world  for  its  many  programs 
benefiting  both  the  youth  of  the  country 
and  returning  war  veterans. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  first  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  of  the  666  posts  in  Texas, 
and  one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation,  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  Post  1  in 
Commerce,  Tex.,  was  founded  on  Julv  1, 
1919. 

The  American  Legion  deserves  special 
commendation  for  its  golden  anniver- 
sary gift  to  the  Nation,  the  permanent 
lighting  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

This  morning  the  Honorable  William 
C.  Doyle,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  his  remarks. 

Statement  op  William  C.  Dotle,  National 
Commander,  the  American  Legion,  Before 
THE  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Thursday, 
M.^RCH  13,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  the  onset  may  I  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  this 
Committee,  for  receiving  us  so  graciously. 
We  know  that  the  many  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  world  are  most  demanding 
of  your  limited  time.  In  addition,  we  are  In- 
debted to  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
authorizing  the  use  of  this  room  for  this 
gathering 

It  Is  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  pleasure  and 
humility  that  I  appear  this  morning  before 
this  distinguished  Committee.  I  take  pride 
in  holding  the  high  office  of  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion,  the  largest 
veterans  organization  in  the  United  States. 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  such  an  out- 
standing group  of  legislators.  And  I  am  hum- 
ble as  I  contemplate  the  fact  that  in  a  sense 
I  appear  here  as  spokesman  for  many  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
sacrificed  much  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  who  cannot  be  here  to  speak  in  their 
own  behalf.  In  the  remarks  that  I  shall 
make  to  the  Committee  today  I  shall  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  responsibility  that  Is  placed 
on  me  as  I  attempt  to  speak  in  the  Interest 
of  those  veterans  and  their  dependents  who 
must  look  to  their  government  in  their  time 
of  need.  Just  as  the  government  looked  to 
them  In  Its  hour  of  need. 

This  week  The  American  Legion  Is  con- 
ducting. In  the  Capital  City,  its  ninth  an- 
nual Washington  Conference.  This  event  In- 
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cludM  our  4«th  annuAl  Nktional  R«b»blUt«- 
tJon  Conference  8eyer»J  thousand  l«glon- 
n*ire«  are  gathered  here  to  carry  on  the 
bustneaa  of  our  great  oixanlzatlon 

There  la.  however,  an  unuaual  significance 
to  thl*  particular  Washington  Conrerence 
It  la  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  our  Oolden  Anniversary 

Fifty  years  ago,  on  November  11.  1918.  the 
gurj*  fell  silent  on  the  Western  Front  and 
the  men  of  the  AEF  climbed  out  of  the 
muddy  trenches  of  Northern  France  and  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  what  would  happen  to  them 
when  they  returned  home 

I  would  renaind  you  gentlemen  that  there 
was  at  that  time  no  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  as  we  know  it  today  There  was 
no  particular  group  of  Congreasmen  ooncem- 
Ing  themselves  with  the  welfare  nf  the  re- 
turning serviceman  There  was  no  Veterans 
AdmiiUstratlon  There  were  no  veterans  hoa- 
pttalB  There  was  no  broad  pr^^^ram  of  bene- 
fits awaiting  the  return  of  those  men  of  the 
AJBF.  That  all  of  these  things  exist  today  Is 
the  result  of  the  concern  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stat<«  for  the  Nations  veterans, 
and.  In  measurable  degree.  i»  is  the  result, 
too.  of  the  Interest  and  the  activity  of  The 
American  Legion 

In  mid-March  of  1919  a  group  of  offlcers 
and  men  6/  the  AEP  gathered  in  Paris,  and 
decided  tHal'  the  men  who  had  fought  and 
won  the  war  to  end  ail  wars  should  form  a 
veterans  association  upon  their  return  home 
Those  same  men.  with  repreeenutlvea  of 
their  comrades  who  had  served  In  the  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  met  m  3t.  Louis. 
Missouri,  in  May  of  1919  and  finalized  plans 
for  their  organization  At  that  time  they 
chose  to  call  themselves  The  American 
Legion. 

The  new  organization  held  its  Srst  .Na- 
tional ConvenUon  in  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 
In  November  of  1919  At  that  convention  the 
new  Legionnaires  concerned  themselves  prt- 
maniy  with  the  welfare  of  their  sick  and  dis- 
abled fellow  veterans  It  Is  a  matter  .>f  history 
that  as  the  Legionnaire  delegates  were  meet- 
ing In  Minneapolis,  four  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers were  shot  to  death  by  radicals  while 
marching  in  an  Armistice  Day  parade  in 
Centralla.  WastUngton  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Legion's  unrelenting  opposition  to  Crjm- 
munlsm  and  ai;  forms  of  radicalism  extends 
through  the  years  unui  today  from  that  trag- 
ic moment  in  Centralla — known  In  the  an- 
nals of  The  American  Legion  as  the  Cen- 
traiia  Massacre. 

To    characterize    The    American    L<*glon'9 
continuing  Intense  interest  m   the  rehabili- 
tation  of    the   sick   and   disabled    veteran,    I 
would  like  to  pauae  Just  long  enough  to  read 
to   you  distinguished   Kentlemen   an   excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rehabil- 
itation to   the  Third  Annual   National    Con- 
venuon  of   the  Legion  in  Kansas  CItv    Mis- 
souri, in  1931    Speaking  of  the  war  disabled, 
the  Committee  said  this    "While  others  may 
tire  of   the  burden   Imposed   by  the  care  of 
these  men.  and  p>opular  Interest  g^row  cold. 
The  American  Leiglon  must  never  permit  its 
Interest  to  diminish  or  rts  energies  in  their 
behalf  to  flag  unUl  to  the  last  one  has  been 
brought  all   the  resources  that  modern  sci- 
ence can  provide  for  the  cure  and     relief)  of 
the  diseases  from   which    they  suffer    How- 
ever The  .American  Legion  might  succeed  ir. 
other  activities.  It  will  fall  If  It  does  not  con- 
Unue    to   discharge    its    obligation    to    these 
oomrades."    Gentleman    of    the    Committee, 
those  same  sentiments  accurately  express  to- 
day the  sense  of  obllgaUon  of  The  American 
L«gion  toward  all  of  the  veterans  of  .Ameri- 
cas wars. 

I  believe  it  U  worthwhile  to  note  here  that 
while  the  Legion  this  year  celebrates  the 
Oolden  Annlversiry  of  its  founding  it  will 
also  oommemorate  In  19«e  the  26th  Anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  78- 
348,  tiie  OJ.  BUI  of  Rights  It  Is  moat  appro- 
priate that  I  should  mention  this  fact  before 
this  Cocnmlttse. 
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The  first  draft  of  the  O  I   BUI  was  prepared 
by    The   American   tieglon   and   submitted    Ui 
Congress   ;n   January  of   19+4.  at  the  height 
i>f  World  War  II    This  draft  was  studied  and 
amended    in   Congress,   passed    unanimously, 
and  sent  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  signed  it  into  law  on  June  22.  1944 
There    is    no    question    now    that   the   OI 
BUI  was  the  most  slgiuncAnt  single  piece  of 
veterans  leglslauon  ever  adopted  by  any  na- 
Uon.  Because  of  it.  literally  millions  of  Amer- 
ican veterans  are  today  better  educated,  bet- 
ter  housed,   and   are  enjoying  a  better  eco- 
nomic Ufe  than  could  possibly  have  been  the 
case  without  It 

The  American  Legion  Is  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  Congress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  landmark  legislation 

In  addiuon  to  our  observances  her»  this 
week,  other  major  commemorative  activities 
this  year  will  take  place  also  in  St.  Louis  In 
May.  at  our  51st  NaUonal  ConvenOon  In 
AUanta.  Georgia.  In  August,  and  finally  in 
Minneapolis  on  Veterans  Day 

I  would  Uke  all  of  you  dlaUngulshed  gen- 
tlemen to  know  that  as  one  of  Its  most  im- 
portant actions  of  this  Oolden  Year,  the 
Legion  has  appointed  a  Task  Force  for  the 
Future,  which  will  make  Its  final  report  to 
the  National  ConvenUon  In  AtlanU  In  Au- 
gust The  resptihslblllty  of  this  Task  Force 
Is  to  draft  a  set  of  gxildeUnes  for  the  Legion 
as  we  launch  our  second  half-century  It  is 
our  intent  to  so  direct  our  efforts  that  our 
organization  will  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try during  the  years  that  He  ahead.  The 
American  Legion  will  remain  steadfast  to  Its 
first  charge,  the  care  of  our  country's  vet- 
erans, but  we  are  evaluating  all  of  our  pro- 
grams of  service  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive In  keeping  with  the  times 

On  S.\turdav  of  this  week  It  will  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  entertain  the  Members  of 
the  9l3t  Congress  at  dinner  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel.  There  you  will  not  only  receive 
our  salute,  but  you  will  also  have  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  welc<^me  opportunity  to  visit 
with  those  Legionnaires  from  your  own  home 
districts  who  are  here  to  attend  our  Wash- 
ington Conference  We  hope  that  It  will  be  a 
pleasant  evening  for  all  of  you. 

There  Is  one  unusual  feature  about  the  ac- 
tlviues  planned  for  Saturday  evening.  At  that 
time  we  will  turn  on,  by  remote  control,  a 
lighting  system  for  the  Tomb  of  America's 
Unknown  Soldiers  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  You  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  many  beautiful  monuments  that 
grace  the  Capital  City,  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns is  one  that  has  never  been  lighted 
The  lighting  system  for  It  has  been  the  Olft 
to  the  Nation  of  The  American  Legion  In 
commemoration  of  Us  Golden  Anniversary 
It  is  our  hope  and  Intention  that  the  lighting 
of  the  Tomb  will  help  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
all  .\merlcan8  who  see  It  of  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  by  thousands  of  young  Americans 
to  preserve  Freedom,  Justice  and  Democracy 
for  our  pe<jple  and  our  NaUon,  and  for  other 
free  peoples. 


Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion,  an  organization  of 
patriotic  veterans  who  believe  in  free- 
dom through  strength  and  preparedness. 
Bom  out  of  war's  tragedy,  the  Legion 
seeks  to  InvesUgate  the  causes  of  war 
and  apply  the  results  of  Its  study  intel- 
ligently toward  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  men  of  the  American  Legion  do 
not  stop  here,  however.  Beyond  this  are 
their  objectives  of  community  Improve- 
ment, individual  betterment,  and  the 
promotion  of  American  principles  and 
Ideals. 

It  struggles  for  their  attainment  dur- 
ing war  and  peace.  In  good  times  and 


bad.  And  it  will  fight  on.  In  a  day  when 
the  minds  of  men  have  been  axibjected 
to  worldwide  tragedy  and  doubt,  when 
suffering  Is  on  every  side,  the  American 
legion  stands  solidly  for  our  country  and 
Its  democratic  system  of  government.  It 
believes  the  American  dream  to  be  com- 
ing to  fruition. 

Legionnaires  are  proud  that  every  one 
of  the  Legion's  members  served  in  this 
country's  Armed  Forces  Many  of  its 
members  have  shed  their  blood  and  per- 
formed heroic  acts.  Men  of  the  American 
Legion  know  what  sacrifice  means. 

After  50  years  of  service,  the  American 
Legion's  work  has  only  begim.  Before  It 
He  tremendous  unsolved  problems — at 
home  and  abroad — and  the  greatest  of 
these  Is  securing  peace. 

Wlio  Is  better  fitted  to  work  for  this 
Ideal  than  those  who  have  given  most 
to  win  It?  The  answer  Is  obvious — Le- 
gionnaires. 

I  congratulate  the  American  "Legion  on 
50  years  of  accomplishment.  May  it  see 
50  more  years  of  glorious  service  to 
America. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  this  month,  a  group  of  soldiers 
sat  down  In  Paris  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  Ood  and 
country.  Fifty  years  have  past  since  the 
historic  meeting  In  Paris.  They  are  50 
years  of  extraordinary  accomplishment 
In  behalf  of  the  men  who  bore  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  their  widows,  and  their 
orphans. 

As  much  as  we  may  honor  the  Legion 
and  what  it  has  accomplished  In  behalf 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  we 
must  honor  it  equally  for  its  promotion 
of  Americanism  and  patriotism,  and  all 
those  ideals  which  have  resulted  in 
Americas  extraordinary  rise  to  great- 
ness. It  is  particularly  Important  that 
we  fasten  on  this  part  of  the  Legion's 
record  because  we  live  in  a  day  when 
those  Ideals  are  not  only  derided,  but 
they  are  betrayed  by  a  modem  cater- 
wauling ruck  of  malcontents  whose  in- 
tent and  purpose  it  Is  to  destroy  all 
that  the  Legion  has  striven  for. 

All  hall  to  the  American  Legion.  May 
Its  services  be  appreciated  by  our  coun- 
try and  may  its  philosophy  always  be 
pleasing  to  God. 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  own  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion. 

This  is  Indeed  an  outstanding  occasion 
for  never  before  in  the  history  of  man 
has  such  an  organization  of  war  veterans 
been  banded  together  for  such  noble  pur- 
poses, as  those  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  the  American  Legion  consUtutlon. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  once  be- 
fore m  the  history  of  our  Nation,  at  the 
time  of  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  had  men  of  such  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  such  a  grasp 
of  the  future  course  of  history  and  with 
such  a  feeling  for  their  fellowman  come 
together  for  a  common  purpose. 

Seldom,  in  the  course  of  history,  has 
one  organization  exemplified  such  patri- 
otic fervor. 

May  the  American  Legion  enjoy  many 
more  decades  of  success  in  all  its  work 
and  continue  in  Its  growth  In  strength 
and  in  efTectlve  service  to  our  coimtry. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  salute  and  congratulate 
the  American  Legion  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  As  a  member  of 
Laurence  Roberts  Post  No.  21,  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  as  a  friend  of  a  distin- 
guished former  Delawarean  who  is  a 
founding  father  of  the  American  Legion, 
national  executive  committeeman  Thom- 
as W.  Miller,  I  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  and 
its  citizens. 

The  American  Legion  Is  fundamentally 
a  patriotic  organization,  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  advancing  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica— justice,  freedom,  democracy,  and 
loyalty — and  to  exalting,  under  the  motto 
"For  God  and  Country,"  the  sacredness 
of  human  personality  and  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  American  citizenship.  Found- 
ed in  Paris  on  March  15,  1919,  by  1,000 
representatives  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  the  American  Legion  cur- 
rently has  more  than  2.6  million  mem- 
bers— veterans  of  four  wars :  World  Wars 
I  and  n,  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts — 
In  some  16,000  posts  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Bound  together  in  comrade- 
ship and  service,  Legionnaires — "Vet- 
erans as  Citizens  " — actively  devote  their 
efforts  to  four  major  programs:  Amer- 
icanism, child  welfare,  rehabilitation, 
and  national  security.  In  addition  to 
working  for  handicapped  veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  an  emphasis  is 
placed  on  citizenship  development  of 
youth,  with  over  5  million  participating 
each  year  in  such  programs  as  Boys 
State.  Legion  baseball,  and  a  national 
oratorical  contest. 

The  work  of  the  American  Legion  dur- 
ing its  first  50  years  is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans  and  we  are  all 
more  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  Legion  service  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing a  salute  to  the  American  Legion  on 
its  50th  anniversary.  While  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  have  had  those  terrible  con- 
ditions in  our  world  that  served  as  the 
birthplace  of  our  greatest  veterans  orga- 
nizations, still  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
value  that  this  organization  and  mem- 
bership have  been  to  this  Nation  over 
the  paist  50  years. 

Our  hats  are  tipped  in  sincere  rev- 
erence to  the  good  influence  that  this 
group,  representative  of  26  million  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States,  htis  had  in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
healthy  respect  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  cornerstones  upon  which  our  democ- 
racy was  founded. 

My  best  wishes  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  American  Legion  on  their 
50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
Legion  on  its  golden  anniversary. 

Prom  Its  modest  organizational  meet- 
ings in  Paris  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I,  the  Legion  membership  rolls  have 
expanded  to  include  the  names  of  over 
2.700.000  worthy  American  veterans  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United 
States.  30  State  Governors,  66  UB.  Sen- 
ators, and  252  U.S.  Representatives.  Ad- 


ditionally almost  1,000,000  women  belong 
to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

As  the  leading  guardian  of  veterans' 
rights  and  interests,  the  Legion  deserves 
full  credit  for  its  role  in  formulating  the 
Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  for  the 
returning  servicemen  of  World  War  II 
and  for  extending  its  provisions  to  cover 
those  who  have  defended  our  country  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  More  than  11  mil- 
lion veterans  have  availed  themselves  of 
educational  and  training  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill  and  nearly  6  million  have 
purchased  homes  under  itf  guarantees. 
Additional  uncoimted  millions  of  veterans 
have  received  employment  counseling 
business  loan  assistance,  and  medical 
treatment  under  this  and  related  stat- 
utes. 

\  Advocacy  of  a  fuller  recognition  of  our 
Nktion's  obligations  to  servicemen,  past 
£LDd  present,  is  only  a  part  of  the  Legion's 
purpose.  Its  efforts  in  the  area  of  youth 
activities  are  perhaps  even  more  deserv- 
ing of  commendation  by  the  Congress. 
Boys  State  and  Nation,  Girls  State  and 
Nation,  national  high  school  oratorical 
contests,  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  the 
American  Legion  baseball  programs  are 
all  extremely  successful  and  vital  moti- 
vators of  young  men  and  women.  In  an 
age  when  much  of  the  emerging  genera- 
tion wants  to  revolt  against  the  Ameri- 
can system,  the  Legion  encourages  active 
participation  in  our  great  democratic 
processes.  The  future  of  a  nation  will  be 
determined  by  the  deeds,  attitudes  and 
moral  standards  of  its  youth.  As  it  enters 
its  second  half-century,  the  American 
Legion  is  hard  at  work  building  a  finer 
and  freer  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 50  years  s«o  a  thousand  or  so  members 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
sharing  an  ideal  met  in  Paris  and  formed 
what  is  now  the  American  Legion.  Today 
more  than  21/2  million  Americans  belong 
to  the  Legion  and  the  ideal — American- 
ism— is  as  strong  as  it  was  on  March  15, 
1919.  It  would  be  more  than  slightly 
ridiculous  to  note  that  things  have 
changed  greatly  over  those  50  years  but 
they  have  indeed  and  thus  it  is  more 
remarkable,  I  think,  that  the  Legion  has 
been  able  to  hang  onto  its  prime  goals 
of  Americanism,  rehabilitation,  child 
welfare,  and  national  security.  In  those 
50  years  the  Legion  has  grown  to  more 
than  2*72  million  members  and  we  now 
have  more  than  20  million  living  veterans 
and  three  additional  wars.  In  addition, 
we  have  weathered  all  kinds  of  internal 
strife  including,  but  certainly  not  limited 
to,  times  of  economic  depression  and 
threats  by  foreign  "isms."  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
American  Legion,  Its  members  and,  more 
importantly,  their  work.  The  activity  of 
the  Legion  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
strength  of  this  country. 


PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam 
war  concerns  us  all.  Many  of  us,  I  know, 
were  hopeful  that  the  Paris  p>eace  talks 
would  begin  by  this  time  to  mark  out 
a  road  toward  peace.  In  Paris  we  are 
negotiating  in  good  faith,  yet  the  war 
goes  on  and  peace  seems  as  distant  today 
as  it  did  prior  to  the  halt  of  the  bombing 
and  the  start  of  the  negotiations.  The 
tragedy  of  this  situation  is  underscored 
by  rising  casualty  rates  as  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  main  force  units  con- 
tinue their  winter  offensive.  Yet  even  as 
casualties  rise  a  clear-cut  definition  of 
this  war,  or  our  purposes  for  being  in 
this  war,  that  has  served  to  divide  our 
country,  fill  our  youth  with  unrest,  ex- 
acerbate our  social  ills  and  drain  our 
needed  resources,  seems  as  far  away  as 
ever. 

A  leading  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Kingston  Daily  Freeman,  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  has  taken  note  of  the  intransigence 
of  Hanoi  and  the  disquiet  that  pervades 
our  Nation.  In  a  front  page  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  12,  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  these  problems.  This  edi- 
torial suggests  the  possibility  of  a  na- 
tionwide referendum  on  whether  this 
country  should  prosecute  this  war  to 
win,  or  to  pull  out  our  forces  and  neglect 
our  commitments.  With  this  suggestion 
they  seem  to  be  asking  a  question  that  is 
basic  to  the  issue:  Can  we  flght  and  die 
for  peace  when  our  adversary  fights  to 
win?  I  submit  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

The  Kingston  Daut  Fseeman  Editokial 

President  Nixon  apparently  Is  finding  him- 
self as  much  Impaled  upon  the  horns  of  the 
Vietnam  War  dilemma  as  was  Lyndon  John- 
son, his  predecessor.  This  nation  has  stopped 
the  bombing;  we  are  searching  for  peace  In 
Paris;  and  we  have  not  unduly  escalated 
ground  action  in  South  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  turning  the  Paris  Peace  Table  into  an 
obstacle  course  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ducting the  third  phase  of  yet  another  win- 
ter offensive,  sending  the  G.I.  death  toll  soar- 
ing once  again. 

MOTTVKS 

The  motives  are  fairly  obvious.  Delay,  stall, 
attack  are  the  orders — all  designed  to  keep 
the  allies  off  balance  so  that  the  American 
public  will  tire  of  the  commitment  and  car- 
nage and  move  for  a  peace,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  short,  the  North  Is  still  shooting  for 
complete  victory — ^both  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, and  obviously  does  not  Intend  to  alter 
any  of  Its  tactics  until  these  ends  are 
achieved. 

This  Is  Nixon's  dilemma,  and  notwith- 
standing campaign  promises  the  enormous 
problem  is  still  here.  The  war  goes  on.  boys 
are  dying,  billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
that  could  be  better  used  at  home,  and  no 
end  In  sight,  except  capitulation  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

Washington  Is  fractlonallzed  between  the 
doves  and  the  hawks,  and  Nixon  will  be 
unable  to  satisfy  either.  Nor  will  any  solu- 
tion appease  all  of  our  diverse  elements  in 
this  country. 

cotrasE  or  action 
But  a  dilemma  must  be  faced  and  a  course 
of  action  undertaken — If  for  no  other  rea- 
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son   than  to  escape   from   an   untenable  sit- 
uation 

Therefore,  we  sui?gest  the  President  take 
8t«ps  to  prepare  a  national  referendum  I>et 
the  people  decide  whether  we  should  go  all- 
out  to  win  this  war  or  pull  out  of  our  com- 
mitments Obviously,  the  hope  of  a  middle 
ground  of  a  negotiated  peace  is  evaporatlni? 
and  one  course  of  action  or  another,  must  be 
undertaken  before  the  United  States  Is  bled 
to  death  in  Southeast  Asia 
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ON  MUTUAL  FTTND  BILL 

Mr    STUCKETif  asked  and  was  Kiven 
permission   U)  address   the   House   for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 
Mr.   STUCKEY    Mr    Speaker.   I   have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  a  much 
larger  measure  of  consumer  and  investor 
protection    for   shareholders    in    invest- 
ment  companies— mutual    funds— while 
at  the  same  time  preservinR  the  princi- 
ples   of    free    enterprise    and    corporate 
democracy    DurinK  hearings  on   invest- 
ment   company    legislation    before    the 
House  Su^jcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  m.Xhe  90th  Congress.  I  became 
greatly  concerned  with  some  policy  as- 
pects of  the  proposals  being  made  bv  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

The    truth-in-mutual-funds    law    en- 
acted by  Congress  m   1940— the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act— like  the  other  Fed- 
eral securities  law.s.  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple  of    -full   disclosure'   as   the   main 
bulwark  of  investor  and  consumer  pro- 
tection m  the  field  of  mutual  fund.s    It 
has  worked  well.  Today  there  are  about 
3  million  mutual  fund  shareholder.s.  and 
these  companies  have  assets  of  over  $53 
billion  at  preseiu.  Thi.s  has  made  invest- 
ment in  American  mdustrv  available  to 
millions  of  low  and  middle  income  citi- 
zens who  could  not  otherwise  afford  pro- 
fessional management  of  investments  on 
an  individual  basis  Most  of  these  persons 
would  not  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate  in    the   ownership   of   our   Nation's 
productive  capacity  but  for  the  affirma- 
tive   efforts    of    m'ltual    fund    .salesmen 
seeking  out  prospects  and  ^^•lling  them  on 
the  advantages  of  investing  and  savins 
In  legislation  last  year  the  SEC  pro- 
posed to  chanjip  the  basic  assumption  of 
corporate   democracy   that   each   share- 
holder buys  into  a  companv  voluntarily 
and  can  .sell  h:s  .shares  at  any  time  he 
does  not  like  the  company  or  its  man- 
agement, but  that  while  he  is  a  share- 
holder,  a  majority  of  the  shareholders 
and   the  directors  they  elect  each  year 
will  run  the  company 

Under  the  SEC  proposals,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  again  in 
the  91st  Cinjire.ss— S   34  and  S.  29&— the 
SEC   and   the  judicial   courts   •xiiild   be 
empowered  to  substitute  their  ludtiment 
for  thar.  ,jf  the  shareholders  and  elect»-d 
directors   on   such    matters   as   manase- 
ment  compensation   and  sales  commis- 
sions  This  would  do  violence  to  the  con- 
stitutional rieht  of  the  majority  share- 
holders to   run   the  company   thev  own 
and  !et  the  minority  shareholders  or  the 
SEC  and  courts  make  the  most  impor- 
tant  decisions   a   companv   makes     le 
mana:ieriient    and    sales    c-mpensation' 
This  .dea  a ould  also  encourage  -strike" 
suits  and   -hareholder  litigation   bv  mi- 
nority stockholders,  harassing  the  man- 


agement and  diverting  them  from  their 
day-to-day  responsibilities  Since  last 
year.  I  have  learned  from  the  SEC  and 
other  sources  that  the  wave  of  such  law- 
suits dUMn«  the  1950's  and  1960's  was 
actually  instigated  by  former  SEC  per- 
sonnel and  that  most  of  it  today  is  con- 
trolled by  the  same  basic  group  of  law- 
yers. I  think  this  is  wrong. 

Under  present  law.  mutual  fund  share- 
holders are  provided  complete  informa- 
tion about  each  fund  in  a  prospectus  ap- 
piovd  by  the  SEC  as  Us  full  di.sclosure. 
by  four  quarterly  reports  and  an  annual 
report  filed  with  the  SEC  and  various 
State  agencies  by  an  SEC  approved  proxy 
statement  before  each  shareholders 
meeting,  by  the  requirement  that  man- 
agement and  sales  compensation  must 
be  approved  annually  by  a  majority  of 
the  shareholders  or  the  directors,  inciud- 
in','  a  majority  of  the  unaffiliated  direc- 
tors, and  If  this  is  not  enough  the  SEC 
has  ample  authority  now  to  require  more 
disclosure. 

Last  year,  there  were  manv  good  fea- 
tures of  the  SEC's  pro[x)sai,s.  which  I 
have  included  in  my  bill  These  will  up- 
date the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  and  will  tighten  up  some  loose 
areas  where  disclosure  could  be  more 
complete  and  managerial  responsibility 
more  distinctly  defined 

My  bill  includes  some  35  proposals 
which  the  SEC  and  the  industry  have 
agreed  will  strengthen  the  mutual  fund 
industry  However,  the  main  differences 
between  the  SEC  prQ|X)sals  and  mine  are 
as  follows 

First  Annual  approvaj  of  management 
and  distribution  agreements — including 
compen.sation— by  all  the  unaffiliated  or 
independent  directors  and  two-thirds  of 
the  .shareholders  will  raise  a  conclusive 
presumption  that  the  agreements  are 
fair  and  equitable 

Second    Tlie  SEC   will    be   required   to 
follow  the  procedures  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  allowing  an  np[xir- 
tunity  to  comply  before  enjoining  officers 
and  director.s  from  alleged  violations  of 
the  law- 
Third    Present  and  former  SEC  per- 
sonnel will  be  included  alone  with  law- 
yers and  accountants  as   "Interested  per- 
sons" for  purposes  of  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est, and   former  SEC  personnel  will  be 
baired  for  3  vear.s  from  b.'-lnging  sliare- 
holdcr  lawsuits  against  mutual  funds 

Fourth  Front-end  load  contractual 
plans  will  be  continued,  but  with  an 
absolute  or  hardship  rit;ht  of  refund  for 
investors 

I  am  convinced  that  the  professional 
management  and  diversified  holdings  of 
mutual  funds  are  extremely  important  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  Nation   I  be- 
lieve in  strong  SEC  oversight  in  the  form 
of  constant   review  of  prospectu.ses  and 
reports  and  proxy  statements  to  insure 
full     and      understandable     disclosure 
Wherever  dishonesty  appears,   the  SEC 
has  broad  authority  and  a  duty  to  move 
at   once,    the   same   as   it   does   in   other 
securities  situations    However.  I  do  not 
think  the  SEC  is  moving  in  the  rieht  di- 
rection when  It  propo.ses  to  deprive  ma- 
jority shareholders  of  the  right  to  decide 
what     their     managers     and     salesmen 
should    be   paid    While   securities  are  a 
"special"  kind  of  consumer  goods — one 
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share  of  stock  looks  like  another,  good  or 
bad— full    disclosure    insures    that    the 
quality  of  management  and  the  method 
of  operation  of  each  registered  company 
can  be  known  to  every  investor  before  he 
buys  a  share.  If  he  is  not  provided  with  a 
prospectus  and   full   disclosure,   present 
law  gives  him  a  right  to  sue  and  have  his 
money  returned  with  interest.  There  are 
also  serious  criminal  penalties.   And.  if 
the  SEC  needs  more  authority  to  insure 
fuller    disclasure.    I    will    support    such 
legislation.    However.    I    will    oppose   in 
every  way  I  can  the  theory  that  a  Federal 
agency  should  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  board 
of  directors   in   a   competitive   industry 
which  is  not  a  public  utility.  If  SEC  de- 
termination of  management  and  sales- 
mens"  compensation  is  right  for  mutual 
funds,  then  it  is  right  for  the  steel  indus- 
tiy.  the  automobile  industry,  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  and  for  everj-  publicly 
owned  company.  A  shareholder  in  Xerox 
or  Chrysler  Motor  Corp.  is  no  different 
from  a  mutual  fund  shareholder.  If  we 
need  such  Federal  control  for  one.  why 
not  the  others,  or  is  it  ju.st  a  matter  of 
time?  I  ask  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  this 
problem.    It    is   a   matter   about   which 
rea.sonable  men  can  differ.  I  think  it  is 
too    important    to    our    -ross    national 
product  to  slip  by  unnoticed  or  misun- 
derstood. I  believe  in  mutual  funds  and  I 
believe   their   continued   .soundness   de- 
pends   on    adequate    management    and 
sales  compensation.  I  believe  in  corpo- 
rate   democracy    just    as    I    believe    in 
political  democracy.  I  am  against  govern- 
ment dictatorship  in  either  area.  Over- 
regulation  by  Federal  authorities  in  the 
mutual   fund   industry  can   destroy   the 
industiT  and  defeat  investor  protection 
My  bill  will  strengthen  the  industr\-  and 
the  shareholders  both  in  terms  of  pro- 
tection and  their  right  to  run  the  busi- 
ness they  own. 


GONZALEZ  RESOLUTION  OPENS  IN- 
QUIRY INTO  L-\ND  GRANTS  IN 
THE  SOUTHWEST 


'Mr  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  i 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Hou.se  resolution  to 
create  a  special  committee  of  inquir\- 
into  the  validity  of  the  succession  of 
ownership  to  the  original  Spanish  land 
grants  in  the  Southwest 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  claims 
pressed  imder  the  Spanish  land  grants 
IS  a  burning  Lssue  in  some  portions  of 
Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  why  it  is  an  emotional 
issue  to  some  .Americans  of  Spanish  sur- 
name. Consider  how  title  to  .some  of  the 
land  grants  were  transferred: 

The  ancient  Spanish  land  grants  were 
made  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  largely 
administered  through  Mexico  City  When 
An2:lo  American  settlers  began  to  out- 
number the  Spanish  descendants  in  the 
Southwest,  some  highly  devious  means 
were  employed  to  get  title  to  the  land 
A  territorial  sheriff  might  assign  a  tax 
that    the    grant    holder    knew    nothing 
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about,  sell  the  land  for  taxes  to  a  wait- 
ing Anglo  and  then  confiscate  the  land. 

It  is  galling  to  the  descendants  of  the 
original  grant  holders  to  dwell  upon  an- 
cient injustices  or  alleged  injustices  of 
this  type.  This  descendant  could  well  be 
saying  to  himself,  "My  grandfather  was 
a  relative  to  the  original  grant  holder, 
who  was  robbed  of  his  heritage  by  greedy 
gringos.  I  should  be  the  owner  of  that 
land,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Anglo 
should  be  in  my  lowly  position." 

The  number  of  Americans  who  hold 
the  view  that  the  descendants  of  the 
land-grant  holders  should  be  reinstated 
as  titleholders,  or  be  compensated  is 
high,  surprisingly  high  to  some.  The 
Alianza  Federal  de  Mercedes,  with  Mr. 
Reis  Lopez  Tijerina  as  its  president, 
claims  to  have  8.000  members.  Ancient 
wrongs  over  the  land  grant,  fanned  by 
consistent  discrimination  and  degrada- 
tion by  the  Anglo  establishment,  has  pro- 
duced a  volatile  segment  of  the  move- 
ment for  civil  rights  among  Americans 
of  Spanish  surname,  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans, Indo-Hispanos  or  whatever  label  is 
preferred. 

I  believe  that  a  report  of  a  special 
House  investigating  commission  into 
these  claims  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  their  validity.  It  would  help 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  unscrupu- 
lous persons  would  exploit  the  imderedu- 
cated  American  of  Spanish  surname 
in  the  Southwest  by  falsely  promising  to 
L'ain  land  for  him.  or  prove  that  he  wss 
a  descendant  of  the  Spanish  grant 
holder.  It  would  go  a  long  way  in  direct- 
ing a  segment  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment among  Americans  of  Spanish  sur- 
name toward  realistic  goals. 

The  inquirj'  committee  would  have 
broad  powers,  for  the  issues  are  complex. 
The  lands  in  Texas,  for  example,  were 
under  five  different  sovereign  govem- 
ir.ents  before  joining  the  United  States. 
How  far  do  the  jurisdictions  of  existing 
courts  go  in  this  regard?  The  1848  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  as  negotiated 
possibly  reinforced  the  Spanish  land 
i;  rants.  But  the  Senate  possibly  struck 
out  the  important  section.  But  the  formal 
liiotocols  to  the  treaty  possibly  rein- 
staled  the  reinforcement.  The  issues,  to 
repeat,  are  complex. 

The  special  inquiry  committee  is  re- 
quired to  reports  its  recommendations  to 
the  House  within  1  year.  This  report 
would  draw  upon  hearings,  investiga- 
tions, and  studies  by  authorities  in  the 
diplomatic,  legal,  and  political  disciplines 
involved.  Its  findings  might  on  the  one 
hand,  in  certain  instances,  resolve  the 
validity  of  present  ownership.  Its  find- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  may  point  the 
way  to  restitution  of  ownership  in  con- 
nection with  certain  grants.  But  in  any 
event,  the  report  would  have  great  influ- 
ence in  putting  the  validity  of  the 
claims  in  their  proper  perspective.  The 
questions  of  the  Spanish  land  grants  in 
the  Southwest  is  an  extremely  muddled 
one.  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  detriment  of  the  limited 
means  of  the  American  of  Spanish  sur- 
name, nor  to  the  weakening  of  his  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  equality  under  the 
law. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANK 
BOYKIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  dean  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion it  becomes  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the 
House  that  last  Tuesday  night,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  time  of  our  former 
colleague,  Frank  Boykin,  expired. 

During  my  25  years  of  ser\ice  in  this 
House,  I  have  never  known  a  more  color- 
ful character  than  Frank  Boykin.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  had 
more  friends  among  his  colleagues — gen- 
uine friends — than  did  Frank  Boykin.  His 
heart  was  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  He  loved 
people.  He  loved  his  Nation,  and  he  dearly 
loved  his  native  State  of  Alabama.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  worked  harder  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  his 
home  State  than  he  did.  and  monuments 
to  his  works  can  be  found  all  over  our 
great  State.  Frank  Boykin  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  arriving  in  his  office 
most  every  morning  by  6  o'clock. 

Prank  Boykin  was  elected  to  the  74th 
Congress  at  a  special  election  held  on 
July  30,  1935,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  John 
McDuffie.  He  became  dean  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  at  the  convening  of  the 
82d  Congress.  He  was  a  self-educated 
man,  having  completed  only  the  fourth 
grade  of  elementary  school  and  stood  as 
a  symbol  of  our  early  heritage — maybe 
not  bom  in  exactly  a  log  cabin  but  com- 
ing out  of  the  same  type  circumstances 
to  rise  financially  and  politically  in  our 
Nation. 

His  slogan.  "Everything's  Made  for 
Love,"  became  so  well  known  that  it  was 
synonymous  with  his  name.  His  hunting 
lodge  entertained  the  dignitaries  of 
Washington  and  the  world  and  his 
friends  in  Alabama. 

Many  a  luncheon  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation was  entertained  and  surprised  by 
his  companions  and  his  wit.  There  was 
never  a  dull  moment  when  Frank  Boykin 
was  at  the  table.  He  was  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  good  cheer,  optimism,  and 
sunny  outlook,  and  he  had  the  rare  gift 
of  being  able  to  lift  the  spirits  of  anyone 
who  encountered  him  even  briefly.  His 
passage  through  the  halls  of  the  Capitol 
left  smiles  in  his  wake. 

I  still  hold  a  strong  mental  picture  of 
March  20,  1944.  when  I  arrived  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  as  the  newly  elected  Represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  old  Third  District  of  Alabama. 
The  first  man  I  met  at  the  Washington 
Hotel  was  Frank  Boykin.  From  that  time 
on  Frank  Boykin  has  been  by  friend — I 
loved  him. 

To  his  lovely  wife  OcUo.  who  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  women  I  have  ever 
known,  and  his  wonderful  daughter. 
Frances,  and  sons:  Bob.  Dick,  and 
Jack,  I  extend  my  deepest  personal 
condolences. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  time 
of  FYank  Boykin  has  expired,  the  miemorj' 
of  him  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  body  will  never  expire. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Alabama,  who  is  the 
able  successor  to  Frank  Boykin. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague  and  my  predeces- 
sor, the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Boykin. 
"Mr.  Frank."  as  he  was  known  through- 
out the  First  District  of  Alabama,  was  84 
years  old. 

Frank  Boykin  served  the  Rrst  District 
of  Alabama  for  28  years  from  July  1935 
to  January  1963.  He  was  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  slogan.  'Everything  is  made 
for  love,"  and  I  think  this  was  rather 
typical  of  his  life.  He  had  a  genuine  lik- 
ing for  people  that  was  highly  contagious. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  when  he  walked 
into  a  room  it  was  like  a  thousand  but- 
terflies let  loose.  His  warmth  of  spirit 
was  deep  and  real.  He  liked  eveiybody; 
he  enjoyed  people;  he  was  in  a  sense  a 
legend.  There  are  many  stories  told  about 
Frank  Boykin.  told  and  retold  and  per- 
haps becoming  better  with  each  telling. 
But  the  one  I  remember  the  best  is  the 
one  that  is  told  about  the  time  the  shots 
were  fired  from  the  gallery  down  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House,  woundinsr  several 
members.  Legend  would  have  it  that 
Frank  was  seen  running  up  the  center 
aisle  and  out  the  door.  Someone  called 
out.  "Hey,  Frank,  where  you  poing?"  'To 
pet  my  gun."  he  replied.  "Where  is  it."  he 
was  asked.  "In  Mobile.  Ala." 

Frank  Boykin  had  little  formal  edu- 
cation, but  he  made  up  for  this  with 
great  drive,  determination,  hard  work, 
and  perseverance.  He  was  an  extraordi- 
nary and  gifted  man  whose  influence  was 
felt  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  Edwards  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Boykin 
and  the  entire  family. 

Mr.  RI"VERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  v^as  a  friend  of 
Frank  Boykin. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  Boykin  has  pa.ssed 
away.  Like  you  and  others  of  his  devoted 
friends,  of  whom  there  are  leeion.  we 
shall  miss  him  and  we  shall  miss  hi.«  cen- 
erous.  warm-hearted,  and  rx'jberant 
nature. 

The  void  he  leaves  in  these  hallowed 
halls  cannot  and  will  not  ever  be  filled. 
Those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
have  known  this  mar.  to  have  as.sociated 
with  him.  to  have  lived  with  him.  to  have 
.shared  his  enthusiasm,  his  magnificent 
and  generous  ideals,  are  fortunate  in- 
deed. 

Frank  Boyicin's  life  epitomizes  the 
Horatio  Alger  legend  of  ""rags  to  riches." 
His  was  success  through  endless,  tireless, 
indefatigable,  and  payless  work  and 
drudgery.  Frank's  career  began  in  his 
beloved  Southland,  his  beloved  Alabama, 
a  section  torn,  riven,  and  ravaged  by 
poverty — the  inevitable  aftermath  of 
war  and  of  reconstruction. 

Frank  Boykin  was  a  wealthy  man^ 
wealth  he  created  and  framed  by  his  in- 
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domltable  spirit  and  fnergy  He  loved 
everybody  Hla  trademark  waa  love,  the 
most  prlceJesa  word,  the  Bible  tella  ua, 
known  to  man  He  was  loved  by  every- 
one. I  have  known  no  man  who  more 
fuJly  lived  and  loved  life  HLs  legacies 
and  tua  charities  dot  the  landscape  of 
his  native  SUte  like  the  "soft,  friendly. 
and  sparkling  dew  The  memory  of  his 
good  works  will  be  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment to  Industry,  kindness,  dedication, 
and  love 

His  affecUonat*  and  beloved  family 
and  the  devotion  of  his  wife  of  50  years, 
the  gracious  and  lovely  Ocllo  Ounn  Boy- 
kln.  portray  the  sterling  caliber  of  this 
kind  man 

Pate  did  not  give  this  man  a  formal 
education  it  was  not  his  fortune  to 
spend  many  years  In  school  He  edu- 
cated himself.  Prank  Boykln  was  a  ge- 
nius. A  college  or  university  education 
would  have  made  htm  a  scholar;  then 
surely  he  would  have  become  a  literary 
prodigy  He  would  have  ranked  with  the 
giants  in  this  field  like  the  immortal 
lines  •<  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  In  his 
"eharabered  Nautilus"  He  could  have 
written 


Prank  Boykln's  hfe  was  full  It  was 
too  full  for  souxid  and  foam  As  Tenny- 
son said  in    Crossing  the  Bar": 

But  such   a   tide  m   moving  se^ma  aale«p 

Too  full  for  »ound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
leoa  deep 

Turin  a^aln  home 
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Build  thee  more  stateiir  mansions  O  my 
scul 

As  the  swif :  reasons  roll ' 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  paat ' 

Let  emch  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vaat. 

Till  thou  at  leng^h  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea' 

Had  he  written  his  own  epitaph.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  that  of  Thomas 
Gray  who  said 

Here  reeta   hlj  head  upon   the  lap  of  earth. 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 
Fair  Science  frownd  not  on  hu  humble 
birth. 

And  Melancholy  markd  him  for  her  own 

Large  waa  hla  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 

Heaven  die  a  recompense  as  largely  send 
He  gave  to  miaery  all  he  had.  a  tear; 

He    gained    from    heaven     i  twas    all     he 
wished  I  a  friend 

No  farther  seek   hU  merits  to  disclose. 
Or    draw    his    frallUee    from    their    dread 
abode 
(There    they    alike    In    trembling    hope    re- 
pose i 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and   his  Ood 

Prank  Boykln  sought  humility  He 
never  sought  fame  He  was  an  humble 
man  He  wanted  to  die  with  his  boots 
on  He  did  not  want  to  linger  with  a 
long  and  lasting  sickness.  In  the  words 
of  John  O  Nelhardfs  Immortal  poem: 
Let  me  live  out  my  yewa  In  heat  of  blood 
Let  me  die  drunJten  with  the  dreamer's 
wine! 

Let    me    not    see    thia    soul-house    built    of 
mud 
Oo  toppling  to  the  du«t~a  vacant  shrtne 
Let   me  go   quickly.   \ixe  a  candle   light 

Snuffed  out  Just  at  the  heyday  of  its  glow 
Olve    me    high    noon— and    let    it    then    be 
night' 
Thua  would  I  go. 

And  grant  that  when  I  face  the  grlslv  Thing 

My    song    may    trumpet    down    the    (traV 

Perhaps  *  ^ 

O  Let  me  b«  a  tune-swept  fiddle  string 
That  feela  ths  MMt«r  M«lody-*nd  snaps  I 


At  last  he  Is  at  home,  at  last  he  is 
at  rest,  but  we  will  miss  him  He  gave 
far  more  to  this  World  than  he  ever 
took  in  riches  from  It.  I  have  known  no 
man  In  my  lifetime  who  has  done  more 
for  his  fellow  man 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  genUeman  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  yield  now  to  my  friend,  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  Mr  Sixes  ).  a  great 
personal  and  valued  friend  of  Prank 
Boykln 

Mr  SnCES.  Mr  Speaker,  a  former  col- 
league with  a  Kreat  heart  and  a  genuine 
love  for  his  fellow  man  has  been  taken 
from  us.  There  have  been  but  few  who 
in    a     lifetime    have    Inspired    greater 
warmth  of  friendship  In  others  than  did 
FYank  W.  Boykln-— or  who  was  a  better 
friend  than  he    His  record  in  Congress 
was  one  of  the  longest  In  the  history  of 
Alabama,  and  that  kind  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  his  people  demonstrated  their 
love   and   appreciation    for   Prank    and 
their  confidence  In  his  work.  His  was  a 
great  record  of  accomplisiiment.  Because 
of     his     efforts,      mdustry      flourished 
throughout  the  area  of  Mobile — a  great 
airbaae  waa  buUt  there,  and  the  Port  of 
Mobile  was  greatly  expanded.  He  was  a 
self-made  man— a  leader  recognized  na- 
tionally for  his  competence  Other  indus- 
tnailsts  had  confidence  m  his  recommen- 
dations and  in  his  leadership.  All  of  this 
helped  to  create  in  Frank  Boykln  a  leg- 
end during  his  lifetime  and  to  build  a 
monument  of  good  deeds  to  live  beyond 
him. 

I  have  been  one  of  these  privileged  to 
know  Frank  and  his  beloved  wife.  OcUo 
best.  Mrs  Stkes  and  I  have  enjoyed  their 
company  and  that  of  their  family  on 
many  occasions  We  have  shared  their 
warm  hospiUlity  We  know  what  wonder- 
ful friends  the  Boykins  are  and  we  feel 
more  keenly  than  most  the  great  loss  and 
the  pain  of  separation  which  ail  who 
loved  Frank  Boykln  must  bear 

No  man  could  stand  higher  m  his  pa- 
triotism and  his  love  for  our  country 
than  did  Frank  Boykln.  He  believed  In 
America  and  the  American  Ideal  He 
worked  and  fought  for  It  during  his  life- 
time Yet.  although  he  gained  fame  and 
fortune,  he  shared  time  and  again  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor  with  others  less 
fortunate  His  deeds  of  kindness  and 
charity  were  legend,  arvl  wherever  Prank 
Boykm  walked,  there  are  those  who  can 
attest  to  the  uood  qualities  he  possessed 
and  to  his  generosity 

We  can  almost  say  that,  in  the  death  of 
FYank  Boykln.  we  are  witnessing  the  end 
of  an  era.  Certainly  we  can  say  that  he 
was  a  lovable,  kindly  Individual  who 
stood  high  in  the  thoughts  of  everyone 
who  knew  him.  There  are  no  others  quite 
liJce  him.  I  doubt  that  Prank  Boykln  ever 
knew  a  person  he  did  not  like  or  that  he 
ever  carried  a  grudge,  so  filled  wa«  he 


with  the  joy  of  living  and  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  He  was  buUt  in  the  mold  of 
greatness  and  he  filled  it  throughout  his 
life.  Mrs,  Slkee  and  I  mourn  the  passing 
of  a  warm  friend,  a  great  and  good  man 
Our  very  deepest  sympathies  are  with 
Ocllo.  his  beloved  helpmate  of  many 
years;  with  Bob  and  Jack  and  EMck  his 
sons;  and  with  Prances,  his  daughter 
and  with  all  their  loved  ones 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  for  yielding  to  me  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  wonderful  thlnes 
have  been  written  and  said  about  or 
former  beloved  coUeague.  Prank  Boykin 
that  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
try  to  add  anything  significant  to  th<i.se 
true  and  wonderful  tributes  already  p  ud 
to  my  departed  friend. 

Prank  Boykln  was  a  good  and  kind 
man;  a  man  with  a  big  heart.  He  loved  his 
friends  and  always  had  a  kind  word  lor 
them  and  a  most  gracious  greeting  to- 
everyone  he  met.  This  great  Americaii 
was  Indeed  charitable  in  every  sense- 
good  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and 
to  every  church  and  organlzaUon  that 
Tw.  °!J^  purpose  to  preserve  tho.^e 
things  that  made  America  so  great  free 
and  strong. 

If  I  could  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  it  would  be  simnlv 
that  history  will  be  kind  to  Prank  Boykin 
and  the  many  thousands  who  read  the 
^v!*^!I.°'  ^""^"^  Boykln  wlU  Indeed  know 
that  this  world  is  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  for  Prank  Boykln's  having  lived 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  mv 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Prank 
Boykln  My  prayers  are  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  watch  over  and  p:  o- 
tect  them. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  earilest  recollections  I  have  of  com- 
ing to  Washington.  D.C..  and  meetln? 
and  knowing  dlstlngrulshed  Members 
from  all  over  the  United  States  In  this 
body  is  in  the  person  of  Prank  Boykln 
My  first  recollection  is  of  his  enthusi- 
astic representation  of  a  fine  young  man 
who  also  came  to  Congoese  that  year 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Armistead  Selden 
We  all  recall.  I  am  sure  with  great 
amusement.  Prank's  introduction  of 
Armistead  to  this  body. 

On  another  occasion  I  recall  in  the 
eariy  days  here.  Mrs.  Landrum  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  some  social  af- 
fair, where  a  lot  of  older  people,  impor- 
tant people  in  Washington,  were  gath- 
ered. Neither  of  us  knew  much  about 
Washington  and  how  to  get  around  and 
what  was  taking  place.  Congressman 
Prank  Boykln  and  his  lovely,  charming 
wife.  Mrs.  Boykin.  just  sort  of  took  us 
over  for  the  evening.  I  believe  I  have 
never  had  a  person  whom  I  have  not 
known  before  make  my  evening  as  com- 
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fortable,  make  my  family  feel  as  wel- 
come, as  he  made  us  feel  that  night.  And 
when  we  departed  I  thought,  "Well,  this 
is  about  all  that  we  will  see  of  these  peo- 
ple." and  to  my  amazement  he  provided 
a  cab  and  saw  that  it  carried  us  to  our 
residence. 

All  of  this  is  recited  In  order  to  show 
tliat  when  we  talk  of  Prank  Boykln's 
love  for  his  friends  and  for  people  in 
general  we  talk  of  something  real.  As  our 
friend,  Congressman  Socks,  has  just  said, 
I  doubt  if  Prank  ever  met  anybody  he 
did  not  like.  I  never  saw  a  man  with  more 
enthusiasm  for  life  or  a  more  leal  desire 
to  help  people  than  Prank  Boykln. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
one  additional  indulgence  of  a  personal 
nature  with  regard  to  my  experiences 
with  this  man,  I  would  plsM^  it  on  a  little 
different  plane  from  that  of  the  social 
level  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  When 
we  were  struggling  with  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  whole  of 
this  United  States  in  1959.  I  had  never 
thought  of  Mr.  Boykin  as  a  person  with 
any  particular  skill  at  legislation.  I  knew 
of  his  enthusiasm,  of  course,  about  which 
I  have  Just  talked,  but  suddenly  I  found 
that  Prank  was  called  in  to  the  meetings 
and  that  his  counsel  and  support  were 
sought  in  order  to  put  over  this  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  saw  there  a 
man  who  took  up  the  telephone  and 
called  all  over  these  United  States  con- 
tacting people  in  all  stations  of  life  and 
imploring  them  to  get  behind  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  going  to  be  good  for 
America.  He  showed  me  then  that  he 
not  only  had  a  great  capacity  for  friend- 
ship to  man,  that  he  not  only  loved  to 
h.ee  his  fellow  man  and  his  friends  com- 
fortable and  happy,  but  also  that  he  had 
a  deep  interest  In.  as  well  as  a  discern- 
ment for,  things  that  are  good  for  this 
Nation,  find  that  he  was  willing  to  exer- 
ci.se  his  great  prestige  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  people  in  order  to  see  that 
this  view  prevailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  happier  man  and 
one  of  broader  experience  than  I  would 
have  been  if  I  had  not  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Prank  Boykin.  My  life  has 
been  enriched  by  this  friendship  that  I 
iiave  been  allowed  to  enjoy  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lan- 
drum and  myself,  I  wish  to  extend  to 
Mrs.  Boykin  and  her  family  our  genuine 
sympathy  in  this  moment  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  now 
I  ^leld  to  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  liir.  Speaker, 
I.  too.  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Honorable  Prsink  W.  Boykln.  who 
was  a  Member  of  this  Chamber  for  nearly 
two  decades  and  a  half. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  HouM 
who  served  with  Prank  Boykln  who  did 
not  know  and  appreciate  his  open  and 
friendly  manner. 

His  slogan,  "Everjrthlng  is  made  for 
love,"  was  truly  his  hallmark. 

He  was  always  active  and  full  of  spirit 
even  in  his  later  years,  when  most  men 
would  have  been  content  to  relax  and 
take  life  easy. 

Prank  Boykin  was  well  known  for  his 
interest  In  the  economic  development 


and  growth  of  the  State  and  district  he 
represented. 

He  was  always  seeking  ways  to  bring 
new  industry  and  public  improvement  to 
his  people.  His  great  efforts  were  fruitful 
in  many,  many  instances. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  he  was  especially  In- 
terested in  the  proper  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resoiu'ces. 

He  had  visions  of  full  utilization  of 
our  great  streams  and  water  resources. 
His  vision  Included  thriving  Industry, 
busy  commerce,  and  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities  throughout  the  water- 
ways of  our  country. 

Prank  Boykin  wsis  a  hard  worker  all 
his  life.  Through  his  own  efforts  and 
hard  labor  he  accumulated  sizable  in- 
vestments in  real  estate,  farming,  timber, 
and  naval  stores  before  being  elected  to 
the  75th  Congress  in  1935. 

He  was  well  known  for  his  great  love 
of  the  outdoors  and  enjoyed  treating  his 
friends  to  the  great  hunting  and  fishing 
which  aboimded  in  the  south  Alabama 
area  he  represented. 

For  many  years  he  was  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  in  the  House 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family 
and  many  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily my  sincere  expressions  of  sympathy 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  an  oldtime  friend  of  FYank 
Boykln. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  always 
a  sad  occasion  to  rise  and  join  our  col- 
leagues In  paying  our  last  respects  to  a 
good  friend  and  a  former  colleague.  This 
Is  especially  true  today  as  we  eulogize 
one  of  the  most  colorful  gentlemen  ever 
to  sit  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  late  Prank  William  Boykin. 

During  the  years  he  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
he  represented  well  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district  and  his  native  State 
of  Alabama. 

None  who  knew  him  could  ever  forget 
hia  warm  nature,  his  good  cheer,  and 
great  afifectlon  for  his  fellow  man.  Per- 
haps if  more  people  practiced  the  "love" 
Prank  Boykin  proclaimed,  this  world 
would  truly  be  a  better  place.  He  had  a 
kind  and  generous  spirit.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  well-liked  men  to  serve  in 
the  Congress.  Certainly  he  was  deeply 
missed  by  many  of  us  when  he  left  our 
ranks.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  I  am 
saddened  by  his  passing. 

To  Mrs.  Boykln,  their  daughter  and 
their  sons,  Mrs.  Haley  and  I  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  kindest  regards. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  an  oldtime  friend  of  Prank 
Boykln. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  the  rest  of  oiu-  colleagues 


in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Boy- 
kin and  the  Boykin  family  in  the  passing 
of  an  outstanding  legislator. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Frank  Boykin  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 
While  we  did  not  always  agree  on  the 
bills  that  may  have  been  presented,  the 
fact  remained  that  you  could  always  talk 
to  Prank,  and  Frank  always  understood. 
He  voted  his  convictions,  and  at  the  same 
time  did  not  hold  it  against  others  who 
may  have  disagreed  with  him. 

It  was  my  pleasure  throughout  the 
years  I  served  with  him  to  Uarn  to  know 
and  love  him. 

Frank  Boykln  served  his  Nation,  State, 
and  district  well.  He  made  friends  every- 
where he  went.  We  will  all  miss  his  smil- 
ing face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Boykin  and  the  Boykin 
family. 

Mr.  ANDREnVS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Andrew.s)  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  because  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  here  in  the  well  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Frank  Boykin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  been  sad- 
dened at  news  of  the  death  of  former 
Congressman  Frank  Boykin  who.  for  al- 
most 28  years,  represented  Alabama's 
First  Congressional  District.  He  was  a 
living  legend  in  politics  and  business  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  his  passing 
will  leave  a  void  in  both. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  like 
Frank  Boykin  appears  on  the  American 
political  scene.  What  Member  of  the 
Congress  h£is  never  heard  of  his  personal 
motto  by  which  he  lived — "everything  is 
made  for  love"?  Few  Members  of  this 
body  represent  their  constituents  with 
the  dedication  that  Prank  Boykin  gave  to 
the  First  District  of  Alabama,  and  few 
men  elected  to  public  ofiQce  have  the 
legion  of  friends  that  he  had.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  Congress  enriched  the  lives  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  added  many 
pages  to  the  folklore  of  the  House. 

Frtink  Boykin,  a  msm  of  considerable 
wealth,  walked  with  the  mighty,  but  he 
never  forgot  the  common  man.  No  prob- 
lem was  too  small  to  receive  his  undivided 
attention,  and  anyone  who  met  him  for 
the  first  time  felt  that  he  had  been  Frank 
Boykln's  friend  all  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Boykln's  untimely 
death  is  a  sad  occasion  for  our  State  and 
Nation,  for  no  man  had  more  love  for  his 
cotmtry  and  his  fellow  men.  Alabama  will 
mourn  his  passing  and  I  extend  my  deep- 
est ssnmpathy  to  his  wife  and  his  family 
in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  3^eld  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
begin  to  express  the  sorrow  which  I  felt 
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when  I  learned  yesterday  morning  that 
FYanIt  Boykln  had  died  He  was  one  of 
the  most  lovable  human  bem^s  that  God 
ever  created.  When  the  Lord  made  him. 
he  broke  the  mold;  there  was  none  other 
like  him. 

To  Prank  Boy  kin,  "Everything  was 
made  for  love  "  This  was  not  ju.st  a  slo- 
gan. It  was  Frank  to  the  core  Prank  Boy- 
kin  loved  his  fnends  a;5  much  as  any 
man  who  ever  lived  He  was  the  most 
hospiuble  person  I  ever  knew  His  heart 
was  as  big  as  the  world. 

Prank  loved  to  be  with  his  friends  He 
loved  to  entertain  them  He  enjoyed  hav- 
ing them  dcwn  to  his  lod^'e  m  Alabama 
to  hunt  with  him  and  to  partake  of  his 
unmatched  hospitality  I  am  thankful 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  chat  hospitality  I  am  thankful  that 
he  numbered  me  amoni{  his  friends 

People  an  K-ood  folks  ■*hen  children 
love  them  My  own  httle  U-year-old  son 
knew  a:id  loved  Uncle  Frank  as  he 
called  him  He  hunted  wuh  him  and  en- 
joyed •  ms  airacious  hospitality  and 
fflend^nH)  I  doubt  that  anyone  outside 
of  Pranks  family  was  more  deeply 
touched  than  my  son  waen  he  learned 
that    "Uncle  Prank"  was  gone 

Frank  Boykm  .served  here  with  us  a 
long  time  He  .served  wuh  great  distinc- 
tion He  served  his  con-.tituenis  with 
great  ability  He  gave  to  his  work  the 
energy  that  only  he  possessed  He  was  a 
remarkable  man  He  was  a  self-made 
man  hi„'h!y  successful  in  business  as  well 
as  in  public  service  He  lived  the  full  life. 
I  know  that  God  has  taken  him  to  his 
side   Frank  has  earned  a  place  of  rest. 

Frank  was  a  devoted  husband  and 
father  To  Mrs  Buykin  and  their  fine 
soas  and  daughter  and  all  their  loved 
ones.  I  extfnd  my  heartfelt  sympathy 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
'-he  gentleman 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi     Mr    Mont- 

'■.OMERY  ' 

M;-  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker. 
Frank  Boykin  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  were  privileL'ed  to  know 
him  He  was  a  man  who  made  friends 
easily  and  his  friendships  were  lasting 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  Frank  Boykin  and 
his  fine  famjly  a  number  of  years  ago 
He  often  included  visits  ;n  neighboring 
Mis^^issippi  during  his  frequent  return 
trips  back  home  to  Alabama,  and  he  had 
manv  friends  in  my  State 

I    e.xtend    my    heartfelt    symF:at.iy    to 
Frank  s  wife,  his  sons,  and  his  daughter 
Mr    ANDREWS  of  Alabama    I  thank 
the  gentleman 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama '  Mr  NICHOLS' 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  reyret  that  I  ri.se  to  join  other 
Members  of  my  Alabama  delegation  and 
Hou-se  colleagues  m  payint;  my  respects 
to  the  memory  of  Frank  Boykin  from 
Mob;!'"    Ala 

Mr  Speaker.  Indeed  a  mightv  oak  has 
fallen  Contributians  which  Frank  Boy- 
kin left  to  our  native  State  of  Alabama 
are  legenda:y  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  worked  lonii.  hard,  and 
tirelessly,  giving  liberally  of  his  time, 
efforts,  and  substance  to  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district 

Frank  Boykin  was  a  friend  to  the  little 
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man  throughout  his  district  and  they 
loved  him  for  it  He  knew  and  loved  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  hfe—from  the  high 
and  mighty  right  down  to  the  pulpwood 
cutter  and  the  small  farmers  and  the 
men  who  built  the  railroads  throughout 
our  State  He  will  be  missed  by  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  my  SUte  and 
througnout  the  country 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wrote  Mr  Frank  a  note  to  tell  him  how 
pleased  I  was  to  learn  that  a  pacemaker 
had  been  devised  to  assist  him  m  his 
heart  operations  and  I  hoped  he  would 
•soon  be  out  and  back  wiUi  us  at  our  an- 
nual weekly  luncheons  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  which  he  enjoyed  so  much 

I  received  only  yesu>rday  a  courteous 
.'iote  from  Mr  Bovkin  acknowledging  my 
:;ote  and  .saying  that  he  was  improving 
I  must  a.ssume.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this 
was  written  only  a  tew  hours  perhaps 
before  his  untimely  death 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  on  several 
occasions  his  famous  haspitality  at  his 
hunting  lodge  at  Mcintosh.  Ala  Frank 
was  a  gracious  host  and  the  greatest 
storyteller  I  ever  knew  Certainly  the 
words  of  the  poet  are  in  order,  who  so 
correctly  stated 


The   lives  of  i-reat   men  all  remind   us 
We    tAjci   can  make  our  lives  sublime 

.Aiui  at  parting  leave  behind  us 
F'Kitprlnts   un   ihe   sands  of   time 


.Mr  Speaker.  Frank  Boykin  left  many 
fooipnntji  —  large  footprinUs  —  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  hearts  and  on  the  lives 
of  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  who 
called  hun  fnend. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  at  Mr  Boykms  pass- 
ing and  to  Mrs  Boykin  and  to  her  .sons, 
Jack  Boykin.  Bub  B.nkin,  and  Dick  Boy- 
kin and  daughter.  Mrs  Frances  Bovkin 
Smith,  all  of  Mobile.  Ala 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the     gentleman     from     Alabama       Mr 

BUCH.'*NAN  ■ 

Mr  BUCH.\NA.\.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished dean  uf  the  Alabama  delegation 
and  join  with  him  and  with  my  other 
colleagues  from  Alabama  m  this  tribute 
to  a  colorful  and  beloved  Alabama  legis- 
lator who  was  a  legend  in  his  own  time 
Prank  Boykin  will  be  greatly  missed  bv 
the  people  of  our  State  and  by  many  of 
our  colleagues  who  served  with  him  in 
this  body 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  at  his 
passing   All  Alabama  shares  their  loss 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gent.ernan  from 
Missis.sippi   'Mr    Griffin  • 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  inv 
good  fortune  to  know  Frank  Boykin  and 
his  warm  and  colorful  personality  that 
left  an  irapre.ssion  on  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
faithful  to  his  country  and  to  his  friends. 
Mr  Boykin  s  personal  and  legislative 
achievements  are  well  known  and  his 
passing  Is  a  keen  less  Uy  his  communitv. 
to  his  State  and  to  this  Nation 

Mr  Sptaker   I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  family 

Mr  ANDRI-rws  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  vield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama     Mr    Bevill' 

Mr    BEVILL    Mr    Si)eaker.  the  recent 


death    of    former    Congressman    Prank 
Boykin  has  brought  to  an  end  a  notable 
career  of  public  service. 

Congressman     Boykin     distinguished 
himself  in  the  Congress  as  a  dedicated 
hard-working  public  servant  with  a  viuor 
and  determination  that  will  be  hard  to 
match.    Congressman    Boykin    stronyly 
supported    measures    in    the    Congress 
which  would  bring  more  new  Industries 
to  Alabama  and  increase  and  expand  the 
industries  already  located  in  our  State 
Indeed,  agriculturally,  Industrially  and 
commercially,  the  First  District  of  Ala- 
bama sliowed   a   real   development  and 
growth  during  the  time  that  Congress- 
man Boykin  represented  that  district 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  Congressman 
from  Mobile  was  well  known  for  his  habit 
of  arising  eariy  each  day  and  spending 
long  hours  in  his  Capitol  Hill  office.  This 
habit,  coupled  with  his  unbounded  en- 
ergy, enabled  Congressman  Boykin  to  ac- 
complish much  during  his  years  in  the 
U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 

A   public   .servant   for  manv  years     a 

man  devoted  to  his  country!  Conuu-^. 

man  Boykin  s  voice  was  a  positive  inllu- 

encc    in    every    area    of    governmental 

affairs  he  .served. 

Mr  Speaker,  Congressman  Boykin  ex- 
hibited a  pnde  in  the  accomplishments 
he  made  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 
It  IS  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
sadness  that  I  join  in  paying  this  final 
tribute  to  former  Congressman  Frank 
Boykin. 

Mr      .\NDREVVS     of     Alabama.     Mr 
Speaker,    I   yield    to   my    colleague,    tlie 
-gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr  Flowers' 
Ml    FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  dean  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  know  Frank 
Boykin  well,  but  the  legend  that  he  w.is 
in  his  own  lifetime  I  did  know  well  Fro-ii 
this  legend  I  learned  that  he  was  a  wa-  m 
ar.d  personable  man— a  man  with  a  deep 
concern  for  all  people.  Certainlv  alons: 
with  all  else,  he  had  :,'reat  pride  in  ins 
native  land. 

That  legend  also  tells  me  that  no 
mortal  ever  had  a  greater  capacity  for 
love  of  his  fellow  man. 

One  of  the  counties  in  my  district  was 
part  of  Congressman  Boykins  district 
during  his  service  here.  After  rcdlstrut- 
ing  in  Alabama.  Marengo  County  and 
others  became  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama,  which  I 
now  have  the  privilege  of  representint; 

I  want  to  extend  my  deep  svmpathv  to 
the  Boykin  family,  and  further  I  would 
extend  the  sympathy  of  those  citizens  oi 
Maren>;o  Co.inty  who  loved  him  so  well 
and  whom  he  represented  in  such  a  fine 
way  here  in  the  Cmtires.s 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  on  this  occasion  to  sav  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  the  late  Hoiiorable 
Frank  W  Boykin.  of  Alabama,  for  manv 
years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  man  of  remarkable  at- 
tainnients  in  many  fields. 

As  a  close  personal  friend  of  Frank 
Boykin,  I  am  especially  grieved  by  his 
demise,  and  as  an  admirer  of  his  political 
ability  and  accomplishments  I  can  onlv 
say  that  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the 
countr>-  itself  have  good  reason  for 
mourning  the  departure  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man 

His  battlecry  was    Everything  is  made 
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for  love,"  by  which  he  meant  that  every- 
thing— personal  and  political  activities 
alike — should  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal affection  for  all  mankind.  And  in 
all  his  endeavors  Frank  Boykin  lived  up 
to  this  slogan,  beyond  question. 

Bom  and  reared  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, he  held  a  strong,  impassioned  love 
for  the  State  and  the  people  there,  and 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  was  accorded 
the  assistance  of  friend  and  neighbor 
in  all  his  undertaking,  big  and  small.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  well-liked  man  of 
my  acquaintance. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama. Frank  Boykin  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  world  of  business  and  industry 
early  in  life,  and  determined  to  become  a 
businessman.  Seldom  has  a  youthful  de- 
cision of  tills  kind  been  acted  upon  with 
such  resounding  success,  almost  from  the 
start.  By  the  age  of  12  he  had  risen  from 
the  lowly  position  of  water  boy  for  a 
railroad  construction  crew  to  the  lofty 
status  of  a  train  dispatcher  and  conduc- 
tor. At  the  age  of  15  he  was  manager  of 
the  railroad  commissary.  At  18  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  sawmill  set  up  to  cut  rail- 
road ties.  Then  he  built  a  store  and  got 
married  to  the  lovely  Miss  Ocllo  Gunn, 
of  Thomasville.  Ala,,  and  from  that  point 
on  there  was  no  stopping  him. 

As  a  businessman  Frank  Boykin  be- 
came identified  not  only  with  railroads, 
but  also  real  estate,  farming,  livestock, 
timber,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  mineral 
resources.  During  World  War  I  he  served 
as  an  official  in  shipbuilding  companies 
responsible  for  the  production  of  a 
majority  of  all  ships  produced  on  the  gulf 
coast.  As  an  outstanding  patriot,  he  also 
was  president  of  the  Loyalty  League  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 

By  1934  Frank  Boykin  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  successful  business- 
men in  the  gulf  coast  area,  and  his  views 
on  many  subjects  were  matters  of  Im- 
portance to  all  who  knew  him. 

Accordingly,  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  Democratic  Party  to  take 
the  place  of  a  departed  Member,  and 
subsequently  was  elected.  Reelected  re- 
peatedly, over  the  next  26  years,  he  be- 
came, at  the  outset  of  the  82d  Congress, 
dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation,  in  which 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  House,  in  1962, 
Frank  Boykin  returned  home  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  which  had  proclaimed  a  "Frank 
Boykin  Day.'  climaxed  by  a  great  din- 
ner in  his  honor,  attended  by  more  than 
500  persons.  On  that  occasion,  a  Mobile 
Citizens'  Award  was  presented,  together 
with  a  scroll  signed  by  more  than  2,000 
residents  of  the  city,  declaring  their  ap- 
preciation for  a  job  well  done. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  a  consider- 
able honor  to  have  had  the  friendship  of 
this  fine  American  leader.  Frank  W. 
Boykin.  His  departure  will  be  mourned 
by  thousands  who  loved  and  respected 
him  for  many  worthy  reasons. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Boy- 
kin began  his  service  in  Congress  in  1935. 
He  was  one  of  the  100  new  Members,  in- 
cluding me.  who  came  to  the  House  that 
,vear.  He  served  28  years  in  this  great 
institution. 

Frank  Baykin  was  a  man  who  made 
friends  easily. 
He  was  a  man  of  goodwill. 


He  was  a  man  who  was  well  liked  by 
his  colleagues. 

He  had  a  very  fine  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  have  spoken  at 
some  length  about  our  late  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy and  all  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Boy- 
kin and  others  of  the  family  at  this 
time  of  great  sadness. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Piank  Boykin.  of  Alabama,  was  a 
man  whom  even  his  political  opponents 
respected  and  liked.  In  all  his  84  years  of 
\'ibrant  living,  he  never  lost  a  friend — 
and  while  he  was  often  on  the  side  of  the 
underdog  and,  for  this  reason  may  have 
lost  a  battle  here  and  there,  his  affable 
acquiescence  and  inability  to  hold 
grudges  earned  for  him  the  particular 
regard  and  affection  of  all  his  colleagues. 
I  served  with  Prank  Boykin  here  in  this 
House  in  14  consecutive  Congresses  and 
knew  him  well.  He  was  a  staunch  and 
loyal  friend,  he  was  deeply  devoted  to  the 
people  he  represented,  and  he  was  fierce- 
ly proud  of  the  history  of  his  State  and 
his  beloved  Southland.  His  wide-ranging 
experience  in  commercial  merchandising. 
and  farming  practices  was  a  constant  and 
valued  source  of  practical  knowledge 
which  made  his  legislative  advice  much 
sought  after  as  a  guarantee  of  common- 
sense  and  workability. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him.  the 
age  of  84  may  seem  a  goodly  measure  be- 
yond the  Biblical  expectation  of  three 
score  and  ten.  but  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  savor  the  Frank  Boykin 
charisma  feel  the  deep  loss  anew  with 
each  lingering  hour  that  is  now  bereft 
of  his  heart-warming  and  sustaining 
presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  expressing 
to  his  devoted  and  beloved  wife  and  fam- 
ily my  deep  and  .sincere  sympathy  at  this 
time  of  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  we  record  today  the 
passing  of  our  very  good  friend  and 
former  colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Boykin. 

In  all  his  actions  he  moved  with  such 
ease  and  courtesy  that  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  wherever  he 
moved  he  seemed  to  radiate  vitality  and 
friendship.  Prank  Boykin  truly  loved 
people  and  they  in  turn  loved  him.  The 
world  could  surely  use  more  Prank 
Boykins. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Frank 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  In  fact,  we 
were  cousins  as  both  of  us  are  related  to 
the  Flood  family  of  Virginia.  During  the 
years  we  both  served  in  the  House  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  a  close  association 
with  Prank  both  in  our  official  capacities 
and  in  our  social  activities.  I  had  great 
affection  and  admiration  for  him  and 
now  that  he  is  gone  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much. 

His  life  comprised  a  period  of  many 
years  and  produced  a  performance  which 
I  might  say  genuinely  has  been  by  his 
toil  and  stimulated  by  his  love  for  his 
State  and  Nation — a  record  that  won  for 
him  the  great  commendation  and  respect 
of  all  our  people. 

Prank  Boykin  was  a  great  humanist 
and  his  humane  feelings  for  his  fellow- 
man  could  not  be  exceeded.  He  labored 
tirelessly  during  the  years  of  his  distin- 


guished public  service  for  the  better- 
ment of  human  relations  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  human 
standards,  for  the  elevation  of  the  lot  of 
the  average  citizen. 

Mrs.  Flood  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  regrets  to  Mrs.  Boykin  during 
this  period  of  her  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  KIR  WAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  tribute  to  my  dear 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Boykin,  of  Alabama, 

We  served  many  years  together  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  always  affable,  happy, 
and  full  of  life.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a 
splendid  American,  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant. 

To  his  good  wife  and  family  I  extend 
the  deepest  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Kirwan 
and  myself,  in  these  sad  and  troubled 
hours. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South- 
land, when  our  late  colleague  Frank 
Boykin  was  born,  was  a  land  of  poverty 
and  limited  opportunity.  The  aftennath 
of  the  great  War  between  the  States  was 
an  era  of  hard  times,  little  education, 
and  virtually  no  opportunity  to  advance. 
Frank  Boykin  was  born  and  grew  up  in 
that  environment.  He  licked  adversity 
with  determination,  courage,  and  fore- 
sight. He  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  dynamic  progressive  New  South. 
Going  to  work  at  the  age  of  8,  he  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  South's  great  builders  and 
distinguished  public  officials. 

Prank  Boykin  was  a  humanitarian.  He 
had  compassion  in  his  heart  for  all  of 
his  people,  regardless  of  their  station  in 
life.  He  served  them  iiere  in  the  Congress 
for  28  years  faithfully  and  devotedly.  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  friends. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  sene  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  with  Frank 
Boykin.  For  many  years  he  sat  next  to 
me  on  our  great  committee.  The  veterans 
of  the  United  States  have  had  no  greater 
champion.  He  actively  supported  every 
piece  of  legislation  to  benefit  the  veteran, 
his  widow,  and  orphans.  He  constantly 
fought  to  improve  veterans  hospitaliza- 
tion, improve  GI  education  benefits,  and 
improve  the  lot  of  widows  of  all  of  our 
wars. 

Frank  Boykin  was  a  man  of  great 
character  and  integrity.  He  loved  the 
traditions  not  only  of  the  Southland, 
but  the  traditions  and  ideals  which 
made  our  country  great.  He  literally 
grew  up  on  the  rough  American  frontier 
and  reached  the  heights  politically  and 
financially.  He  spent  much  of  his  life 
doing  good  and  helping  others  He  was 
my  warm  personal  friend.  Mrs.  Dorn  and 
my  family  join  me  in  our  prayers  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Boy- 
kin and  her  wonderful  and  accomplished 
family. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  joining 
with  my  colleagues  from  Alabama  and 
others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  memor5-  of  our  late  friend  and 
colleague.  Frank  W.  Boykin.  of  Alabama. 

Prank  Boykin  cerved  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  for  many  years  with  dis- 
tinction— he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
assist  the  people  of  his  beloved  district 
and  State. 
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Prank  Boykin  was  a  delightful  and 
genial  gentleman  possessed  of  a  warm 
and  outgoing  personality  He  was  good 
natured,  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues  and  was  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation 

I  want  to  extend  to  Mrs  Boykin  and 
other  members  of  the  family  this  ejc- 
presslon  of  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sympathy  In  their  loss  and  bereavement. 
Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  good  friends  from 
Alabama  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life 
work  and  memory  of  our  recently  de- 
parted colleague  and  friend,  Prank  W 
Boykin. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  known  former  Congressman  Boykin 
favorably  for  many  years.  I  always  en- 
joyed visiting  with  him  His  was  a  rare 
personality  which  not  only  produced  a 
friendly  relationship  with  his  colleagues, 
but  also  a  lasting  respect  for  his  unique 
capabilities  and  accomplishments 

One  of  the  highest  tributes  that  any- 
one can  pay  in  the  memory  of  one  of  his 
associates  Ts  to  say  that  he  was  an  under- 
standing friend  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  this  evaluation 
of  our  departed  colleague. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  for  27  years  the  Honorable 
Prank  W  Boykin  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  here  in  the  H^use  of 
Representatives  and  for  many  of  those 
years  I  was  privileged  to  know  him  and 
serve  with  him.  He  was  a  warm,  human, 
and  very  real  person  and  always  a  gentle- 
man. To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  sad  hours. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  m  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  younger  Members  of  the 
House  who  did  not  know  Frank  Boykin 
missed  a  great  experience  He  was  the 
most  umque  character  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  the  most  colorful  Member  of  this 
House  that  I  have  known  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  They  lost  the  pattern  when 
they  made  Frank  Boykin,  and  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  enjoyed  his 
friendship  was  a  great  experience  in  my 
life 

Tomorrow  afternoon  he  will  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  native  soil  of  his  beloved  Mo- 
bile, Ala  .  after  a  lont;  voyaKe  of  public 
service  in  which  he  was  devoted  to  his 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  people. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr  Pat- 
T«f  1  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 
ACT  TO  CHILDRENS  TOYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr  Pat- 
T«ji).  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr  Parb- 
STiDf  I  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  PARB8TEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Joining  many  of  my  colleague*  la 


Introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
Federal  Hazardous  SubsUnces  Act  to 
children's  toys  which  present  electrical, 
mechanical  or  thermal  hazards. 

The  Federal  Hazardous  Substance  Act 
which  currently  covers  only  chemical, 
flammable,  pre&surlzallon.  and  radiation 
hazards,  gives  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  power  to  re- 
quire warning  labels  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  ban  interstate  commerce  of  toys 
and  other  articles  which  present  serious 
health  and  safety  hazards  to  the  user. 
Through  this  act,  many  unsafe  toys  have 
been  labeled  as  hazardous,  thus  warning 
parents,  or  they  have  been  removed  from 
the  market  totally 

The  recent  hearings  by  tlie  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  has  dem- 
onstrated tliat  a  high  accident  rate  exists 
among  young  children  playing  with  cer- 
tain commonly  sold  toys.  Many  of  these 
toys  have  serious  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards such  as  sharp  edges,  open  electrical 
connections  or  easily  dislodged  small 
pieces  of  metal  which  can  and  do  cause 
serious  Injury  and  even  death  to  young 
children. 

The  fact  that  children  are  blinded, 
maimed  or  even  killed,  suggests  that 
something  is  wrong  with  current  product 
safety  legislation.  Tragedies  like  the 
strangulation  death  of  a  1 -year-old  child 
by  the  ribs  of  his  crib  are  unfortunately 
all  too  common. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Act  must  be  extended  to 
include  all  types  of  hazards  that  can  be 
posed  by  toys  to  young  children,  and  this 
would  mean  extension  of  the  act  to  In- 
clude electrical,  mechanical  and  thermal 
hazards. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  article  on  electric  toys 
in  Consumer  Reports.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed by  the  article  are  currently  not 
covered  by  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  this 
article  at  this  point: 

ELicnuc  Tots 
As  the  ChrlfltnvM  holidays  approach,  adulta 
acroaa  the  land  brace  themselves  against  the 
annual  escalation  of  the  toy  manufacturers' 
sales  pitches.  Subjected  to  a  steady  barrage 
of  hard-sell  advertising  and  to  the  resulting 
pressure  from  their  children,  niany  parents 
opt  for  peace  at  any  price — and  buy 

Some  parents  may  not  understand  the  ap- 
peal of  one  gTX)up  of  today's  best-selling  toys, 
nalnlature  replicas  of  things  adulu  consider 
meant  for  use  rather  than  for  fun  A  parent 
may  well  wonder  if  such  r«alisUc  toys  as.  for 
example,  a  vacuum  cleaner  inhibit  a  chUd's 
Imagination  Dr  Abraham  Blau.  director  of 
the  child  psychiatry  division  of  New  York 
City's  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  told  CU  that 
one  Important  purpose  of  play  is  to  help  the 
child  acquire  skills  tliat  he  haji  observed  in 
adults  Toys  that  stimulate  everyday  adult 
Implements,  then,  can  encourage  such  devel- 
opment, they  need  not  Inhibit  the  Imagina- 
tion, which  can  t)e  exercised  In  other  kinds  of 
play 

Most  of  the  42  electric  toys  we  testih  are 
reallsUc  ones  All  plug  into  an  electric  out- 
let: one  sewinf?  machine,  however,  also  runs 
on  batteries  Tt;»  wall  outlet,  of  course,  can 
represent  danger  But  since  electricity  Is  a 
fact  of  life  children  ihould  be  Uught  the 
cautions  necessary  In  using  It  safely  It's  up 
to  parents  to  decide  when  their  child  has 
iearned  them  well  enough  to  use  electrical 
appliances.  Including  plug-In  toys. 

Our  first  concern  was  to  learn  whether  the 
toys  themseivea  are  electrically  safe  and  rea- 


sonably free  of  fire,  burn  and  other  hazards. 
Beyond  that  we  examined  them  for  sturdl- 
neas  al  cotutructlon  and  adequacy  of  manu- 
facturers' InstrucUons  And  we  tested  them 
to  see  Just  what  they  would  and  wouldn't  do 
Of  the  4a  toys  we  tested.  10 — sad  to  say- 
are  Not  Acceptable  from  a  safety  standpoint. 
That  such  toys  should  be  put  on  the  market 
seems  to  us  Inexcusable.  (Comxnendably, 
though,  one  manufacturer — Deluxe  Topper 
Corp  — provides  with  Its  toys  a  safety  flange 
on  the  cord  plug,  designed  to  help  keep  small 
fingers  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
prongs  while  the  toy  is  being  plugged  or  un- 
plugged It's  a  feature  CU  would  like  lo  see 
used  more  extensively.) 

But  even  the  reasonably  safe  toys  have 
shortcomings  A  child  who  expected  iliem  to 
perform  as  their  grown-vip  counterparts  do 
might  be  dlsappolnt«^d  Some  require  a  supply 
of  special  materials — cake  mixes  for  baking, 
for  example,  or  plastic  for  moldlng-that 
may  be  dlfflcult  or  even  almost  impossible  to 
come  by  after  the  original  supply  is  gone. 
You  may  have  to  wait  some  time  for  such 
suppllee  If  they're  on  special  order.  Some  of 
the  toys  will  require  close  adult  super\lslon. 
Some  involve  a  fairly  sUfT  cleanup  session. 
And  some  are  quite  expensive. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  any  of  these  plug-in 
toys.  rememt>«-  that  this  issue  went  to  press 
before  many  of  the  1968  Christmas  lines  were 
avaUable.  CU  suggests  that  you  take  a  good 
look  at  this  year's  toy  market  before  you  buy. 
In  any  event,  the  prices  given  here,  except 
those  for  catalog  models  and  a  few  Ilst-prlce 
toys,  are  merely  approximations  of  prices  or 
price  range*  that  shoppers  are  likely  to  en- 
counter. 

You  may  be  better  off  buying  In  a  store 
than  by  mall  With  toys  that  don't  have  too 
many  parts  or  packaging  that's  too  complex, 
you  can  check  for  missmg  or  defective  parts 
and  for  proper  operation,  even  If  it  makes  you 
unpopular  with  the  sales  personnel  That 
may  spare  your  child  a  good  deal  of  frustra- 
tion on  Christmas  morning  and  you  a  tedious 
exchange  trip.  Be  sure  you  have  any  needed 
light  bulb  for  a  toy  that  requires  one;  not  all 
manufacturers  Include  th«n. 

CU  cannot  say  that  any  particular  .Accept- 
able toy  la  "better"  than  any  other  Accept- 
able toy  because  one  child's  hit  may  be  an- 
other's flop.  Therefore,  we've  listed  the  toys 
according  to  type,  and  alphabetically  within 
types.  All  the  Acceptable  toys  come  with 
cords  that  should  be  long  enough  for  play 
purposes.  Except  as  noted,  dimensions  i?iven 
for  some  of  the  larger  toys  are  In  order  of 
height,  width  and  depth. 

The  listings,  and  brief  descriptions  if  each 
type  of  toy  follows: 

TOWARD   SAFEX   PHODUCTS 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  plug-In  toys 
tested  for  the  accompanying  report  were 
Judged  Not  Acceptable  because  CU  con- 
sidered them  unsafe.  Toys,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  unsafe  products  let  loose  on  the 
public,  ajid  Congress  has  created  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  studv  the 
broad  problem  of  product  safety  and  to  rec- 
ommend protective  measures.  CU  Is  compil- 
ing for  the  commission  a  Hat  of  products 
that  we  have  rated  Not  AccepUble  for  reasons 
of  safety.  To  make  the  list  more  compre- 
hensive, we  urge  you  to  write  to  the  Natmnal 
CommlSBion  on  Product  Safety,  1016  I6th 
St..  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036,  about  any 
recent  experiences  you  may  have  had  with 
unsafe  products,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  -.(uir 
letter  to  the  Technical  Director,  Consumers 
Union.  Mount  Vernon.  NY..  10550.  If  f)osal- 
ble.  Identify  the  product  by  brand  and  model 
number. 
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OVXNS.    GSn.tA.    AND    CORN    POPPXRS 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  a 
cooking  toy  that  didn't  present  some  pos- 
sibility of  burn  hazards  So  any  of  the  Ac- 
ceptable toys  In  this  group  should  be  given 
to  a  child  only  If  he  can  be  counted  on  U 


exercise  proper  caution  In  Its  use.  Moreover, 
you  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  some  su- 
pervision over  oooklng  and  cleanup. 

Beyond  the  hazards  and  Inconveniences 
Inherent  In  all  cooking  toys,  we  found 
enough  avoidable  safety  flaws  to  consider 
eight  of  the  14  we  tested  as  Not  Acceptable. 
Among  the  ovens,  the  Easy  Bake  has  sharp 
metal  edges  at  the  opening  where  the  child 
takes  out  the  cake  pans  and  puts  In  the 
optional  corn-popping  accessory;  that  model 
would  have  been  Not  Acceptable  anyhow  be- 
cause the  baking  pans  Jammed  In  the.  oven 
frustratingiy.  The  Empire  was  so  designed 
that  It  became  very  hot  at  the  sides,  where  a 
child  might  not  expect  It  to  be  hot,  and  ex- 
tremely hot  on  the  shelf — much  hotter,  even, 
than  the  shelves  of  your  regular  oven  are 
likely  to  get. 

The  cord-strain  relief  In  the  Suzy  Home- 
maker  grill  failed  a  standard  test  In  three 
successive  samples  because  the  toy's  metal 
base  was  not  strong  enough.  The  strain  relief 
device  Itself  was  of  a  most  effective  design. 
But  when  we  pulled  the  cord,  the  base  gave 
way.  so  that  the  device  came  right  out. 

Most  of  the  ovens  baked  a  decent  cake. 
Some  come  with  a  large  number  of  acces- 
sories, and  all  cook  small  quantities  of  such 
packaged  mixes  as  cake  and  cookies.  @lnce 
the  quantities  have  to  be  quite  small,  it's 
hard  to  know  how  much  regular  package 
mix  to  use  or  how  to  divide  It,  so  the  ovens 
come  with  small  packages  of  their  own. 

When  we  put  food  on  the  toy  grills  after 
preheating  them,  the  temperature  dropped 
rapidly.  If  your  child  la  to  cook  on  one  of 
these  grills  at  aU.  CU  recommends  using  very 
small,  thin  pieces  of  food — hamburger  pat- 
ties no  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  Inch 
thick,  for  example — and  putting  the  food  In 
the  center  of  the  grill,  where  It's  Ukely  to  be 
hottest. 

Five  corn  poppers — the  Ohilton,  the  three 
Empires  and  the  Mirro — were  Judged  Not 
Acceptable  because  of  shock  hazard.  Uke  any 
food-making  toy,  they  must  be  cleaned.  Even 
If  you  didn't  Immerse  them  (and  you  cer- 
tainly should  not) ,  you  might  want  to  wash 
the  bowl  and  wipe  off  the  outside  with  a 
wet  cloth  or  sponge.  With  each  of  those  five 
models,  water  could  then  easily  enter  the 
popper  and  make  the  whole  unit  live.  The 
shock  hazard  would  remain  until  the  unit 
dried  out.  which  could  take  hours,  or  even 
a  day  or  more  Once  plugged  in,  the  popper 
would  dry  rapidly,  but  It  could  be  a  dan- 
gerous shock  hazard  until  It  did.  Even  with- 
out the  shock  hsizard,  the  Mirro  popper 
would  be  Not  Acceptable.  Parts  of  the  outside 
became  so  hot  that  crumpled  paper  and  cot- 
ton fabric  In  contact  with  the-  Mirro's  bottom 
glowed  and  charred. 

The  one  Acceptable  corn  popper,  the 
Junior  Chef,  pops  a  tablespoonful  of  corn  at 
a  time  The  popped  corn  comes  out  smaller 
than  regular  popcorn,  but  It's  not  bad.  To 
keep  from  scorching  the  corn  or  damaging 
the  plastic  parts  of  the  popper,  the  child 
should  put  the  corn  In  the  storage  section  as 
soon   as   It's  finished   popping. 

Ovens    acceptable 

Junior  Chef  Deluxe  Magic-Cool  Oven  6927 
(Argo  Industries  Corp.,  Jackson  Heights, 
NY.),  $16  lo  $20.  10x12x6  In.  Food  is  ptished 
Into  oven  on  a  shelf  and  removed  by  tilting 
shelf  so  that  food  slides  down  into  storage 
section  below.  That  arrangement  helps  pro- 
tect against  a  burn  but  makes  oven  dlfflcult 
to  clean;  many  screws  and  oven  back  must 
be  removed,  and  even  then  access  Is  Incon- 
venient and  sharp  edges  are  exposed. 

Suzy  Homemaker  2001  (Deltixe  Topper 
Corp.,  Elizabeth.  N.J.).  approx.  tl4.  19xl2^x 
11  In.  Heated  by  2  lOO-watt  bulbe  (not  sup- 
plied). Made  relatively  large  cakes;  pan  is 
4%  In.  In  dla.,  1  In.  deep.  Oven  door  locked 
automatically  aa  oven  became  hot  and  un- 
locked only  when  oven  had  cooled  down; 
this  unit  la  thus  Judged  safer  than  most,  but 
the  wait  of  about  25  mln.  after  the  oven  Is 
disconnected  could  prove  very  frustrating  to 


an  Impatient  child.  Controls  on  backsplash 
can  divert  some  oven  heat  to  top  burners, 
but  warming  effect  was  Judged  too  slight  to 
be  of  practical  uae.  Plug  has  safety  flange  (see 
story).  Heating  bulbs  also  serve  as  signal 
light. 

Suzy  Homemaker  2018  (Deluxe  Topper 
Corp.),  approx.  $10.  14x9ygx7^^  in.  Essential- 
ly, a  smaller  version  of  Suzy  Homemaker 
2001,  preceding;  heated  by  1  lOO-watt  bulb 
(not  supplied);  pan  Is  S'^  In.  In  dla..  '^g  in. 
deep. 

Not   acceptable 

Easy-Bake  Oven  1600  (Kenner  Prod.  Co.. 
Cincinnati),  approx.  $16.  Judged  Not  Ac- 
ceptable because  of  very  sharp  metal  edges 
at  opening  and  because  baking  pans  tended 
to  Jam  In  oven. 

Empire  Little  Lady  Oven  226  (The  Metal 
Ware  Corp.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.) ,  $10.95.  Judged 
Not  Acceptable  because  of  excessively  high 
temperatures  on  sides  (200*  P),  on  top  (300* 
and  higher)  and  on  shelf  (660* ) . 

Grills   acceptable 

Big  Burger  Orlll  1400  (Kenner  Prod.  (3o.). 
approx.  $14.  8x13  >4x8  In.  Heated  by  1  60- 
watt  bulb  (not  supplied).  Has  4^x4^-ln. 
grilling  pan,  removable  for  cleaning  or  for 
bulb  replacement.  Plastic  cover  helped  pre- 
vent spattering  and  shields  user  from  heated 
surface;  meet  be  held  open;  can  be  removed 
(requires  removal  of  4  screws)  If  It  becomes 
necessary  to  clean  Inside  of  grill.  Grease  cup, 
effective  only  If  grilling  pan  was  properly 
positioned.  Heating  bulb  also  serves  as  signal 
light. 

Empire  Electric  Dogger  Junior  382  (The 
Metal  Ware  Corp.),  $6.49.  7^,^  In.  In  dla.,  8Vi 
in.  high.  Grilling  area  relatively  large,  but 
areas  near  edges  were  cooler  than  center  of 
grill  and  thus  slower  In  cooking.  Has  hood 
over  rear  half,  but  tended  to  spatter  grease 
at  front  and  lacked  provision  for  grease  dls- 
poeal. 

Not   acceptable 

Svizy  Homemaker  Super  Grill  2017  (Deluxe 
Topper  Corp.),  approx.  $7.  Judged  Not  Ac- 
ceptable because,  on  each  of  three  samples, 
strain  relief  failed  standard  test.  Type  of 
strain-relief  device  used  is  usually  very  ef- 
fective, but  adjacent  metal  deformed  suf- 
ficiently for  device  to  be  pulled  out  of  unit. 
Corn  poppers  acceptable 

Junior  Chef  "See  It  Pop  Popper"  6970 
(Argo  Industries  Corp.),  $6  to  $7.  12%x6y2X 
71/2  In.  Heated  by  1  lOO-watt  bulb  (not  sup- 
plied) In  a  cramped  space;  replacement  may 
be  Inconvenient. 

Not  acceptable 

The  following  models  were  judged  Not  Ac- 
ceptable becaiise,  during  cleaning  tenth  a  wet 
cloth  or  sponge,  water  entered  heater  hous- 
ing and  created  a  shock  hazard. 

Chilton  Corn  Popper  280  (Aluminum  Spe- 
cialty Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.).  $7  to  $10.  Car- 
ton was  marked  3770:  a  second  sample  ol  the 
same  unit  was  marked  281  and  came  in  a 
carton  marked  3760. 

Empire  "See-Em-Pop"  370  (The  Metal 
Ware  Corp.),  $11.95. 

Empire  "See-Em-Pop"  372  (The  Metal 
Ware  Corp.),  $9.95. 

Empire  "See-Em-Pop"  374  (The  Metal 
Ware  Corp.),  $6.49. 

Mirro  Miniature  Electric  Corn  Popper  T- 
3350  (Mirro  Aluminum  Prod.  Co.,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.),  approx.  $4.  In  addition  to  shock  haz- 
ard, this  model  developed  temperatures  that 
made  crumpled  paper  or  cotton  fabric  In 
contact  with  the  bottom  glow  and  char.  Also 
available  as  Model  T-3360,  $4.50,  Including  4 
small  metal  bowls 

IKONS 

AU  the  electric  Irons  got  slightly  warm  but 
not  warm  enough  to  burn  anything,  includ- 
ing skin.  The  other  side  of  that  coin  is,  of 
course,  that  they  don't  Iron.  All  have  "con- 
trols" and  other  features  as  noted,  but  none 
of  those  work — except  the  Suzy  Homemaker's 


spray,  which  dampens  the  article  that  the 
Iron  then  cannot  Iron  dry. 

Acceptable 

Little  Mary  Proctor  Toy  Hand  Iron  1226 
(Western  Stamping  Corp..  Jackson.  Mich  ) . 
approx.  $2.  Fabric  dial  with  movable  pointer, 
steam  selector  and  steam  vents  in  soleplate. 

Little  Mary  Proctor  Toy  Hand  Iron  1240 
(Western  Stamping  Corp.),  approx.  $3  Es- 
sentially similar  to  Little  Mary  Proctor  1225. 
preceding,   except  cord  has  antlklnk  device. 

Little  Mary  I»roctor  Toy  Ironing  Set  1120 
(Western  Stamping  Corp.),  approx  $7.  Es- 
sentially similar  to  Little  Mary  Proctor  122S, 
above,  except  Includes  adjustable  ironing 
board,  pad  and  cover,  apron,  clothesline  and 
clothespins. 

Sears  Cat.  No.  1079  (Sears,  Roebuck),  $3.22 
plus  shipping.  Fabric  dial  with  no  action  and 
3  unmarked  pushbuttons. 

Suzy  Homemaker  2002  (Deluxe  Topper 
Corp.),  approx.  $3.  Fabric  dial  with  movable 
pointer.  Sprays  water.  Small  lamp  heats  Iron 
and  serves  as  signal  light;  Iron  must  be  dis- 
assembled to  replace  bulb  (Phillips  screw- 
driver required).  Unstable  on  heel  rest.  Plug 
has  safety  flange  (see  story). 

Wolverine  Toy  Hand  Iron  318  (Wolverine 
Toy  Co.,  N.Y.C. ),  $3.  Dial  with  steam-and- 
spray  selector,  movable  pointer  and  push- 
button; and  steam  vents  in  soleplate 

FOOD    MIXER 

Our  tests  showed  this  food  mixer  to  be  In- 
nocuous enough:  its  two  soft  plastic  beaters 
would  seem  to  pose  no  hazard  to  small  fin- 
gers. But  the  toy  doesn't  have  much  muscle. 
either.  It  could  froth  up  milk  with  ir.a'.t  or 
other  powders  or  with  syrups  It  made  a  half- 
hearted stab  at  cake  mixes,  but  the  batter 
was  usually  lumpy  and  the  beaters  tended  to 
stall,  even  with  a  small  amount  The  beaters 
have  metal  shafts  that  are  likely  to  rust. 
especially  since  a  child  might  not  be  too  care- 
ful to  dry  them  thoroughly. 

Acceptable 

Junior  Chef  Real  Electric  Mixer  6910  (Argo 
Industries  Corp. ) ,  $10  to  $13. 

VACtT'M     CLEANERS 

When  CU  rates  grown-up  vacuum  cleaners, 
we  often  do  a  little  mild  finger-shaking  when 
one  model  or  another  seems  to  us  excessively 
noisy.  Ironically  enough,  we  have  to  say 
that  these  toy  machines  are  too  quiet:  we 
think  their  noise  level  Just  wouldn't  satisfy 
a  child  who  wants  a  good  measure  of  realism 
(although  the  adult  satisfaction  index  may 
be  quite  high).  As  with  noise,  so  with  per- 
formance: the  models  we  tested  aren't  going 
to  offer  any  competition  to  your  regular 
vacuum  cleaner.  They  did  manage  to  develop 
enough  suction  to  pick  up  some  dust  and 
loose  litter  from  hard-surfaced  floors,  but  on 
rvigs — forget  It. 

Both  are  designed  as  uprights,  and  both 
have  an  on-off  switch  and  a  light  (The 
lights,  however,  don't  illuminate  the  floor 
as  such  lights  on  regular  machines  do.) 
None  has  a  hook  lor  the  cord  when  the  ma- 
chine Isn't  being  used. 

Acceptable 

Real  Electric  7111  (Argo  Industries  Corp.), 
$16  to  $20.  No  revolving  brush.  Small,  wash- 
able dust  bag,  12-ft.  cord.  Light  replacement, 
somewhat  inconvenient:  Involves  removing 
8  screws  with  wrench. 

Wards  Signature  Cat  No.  32627  (  Montgom- 
ery Ward),  $14.95  plus  shipping.  Essentially 
similar  to  Real  Electric  7111.  preceding. 

PROJECTORS 

Three  of  the  four  projectors  we  tested  show 
special  slides  for  children;  the  fourth,  the 
Brumberger ,  Is  an  opaque  projector  that  can 
throw  images  of  drawings  and  photographs 
and  even  of  small  objects  such  as  coins.  The 
slide  projectors  work  well  and  should  make  a 
satisfactory  toy  for  many  children:  their 
special  slides  are  very  easy  to  use.  and  they 
are  mounted  on  strips  or  circular  cards  often 
in  a  natural  story-telling  sequence 
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All  Che  slide  projectors  seemed  safe  enough 
for  children  to  use  althouKh  some  g\irtace  of 
the  View- Master  100  got  quite  hot  In  fact  It* 
top  grille  reached  more  than  aSO  P  But  the 
projector  can  be  operated  eaally  without 
touching  the  sfrllle  To  replace  a  burned- 
out  bulb  you  have  to  dlsaaaemble  any  of  the 
slide  projectors  to  some  extent  That  makes 
them  less  convenient  but  safer  than  the 
opaque  projector  The  opaque  projector's 
bulb  18  accessible  without  dlsasaemblv,  but 
the  electrical  contacts  :n  the  bulb  sockets 
are  all  too  accessible  We  therefore  strongly 
recommend  that  you  not  ^Ive  the  Brumberger 
projector  to  a  young  child 

Picture  quality  with  the  toy  slide  projec- 
tors wa*  satisfactory  If  not  as  uniformly 
sharp  as  youd  expect  with  a  standard  pro- 
jector The  projectors  were  certainly  bright 
enough  for  a  small  screen,  the  View-Master 
100  <ave  the  brightest  picture  by  far 

The   manufacturer   recommends   a   projec- 
tion distance  of  about  four  feet  for  the  Tru- 
Vue.    whose    white-surfaced    storage    carton 
doubles  as  a  screen  measuring  about  1 1  by  14 
Inches    Without   such   a   carton,   anv   of   the 
others  will  require  some  _sort  of  a  screen     a 
light-colored  wall  might  doi     Recommended 
projection  distance  for  the  \':eu-Master  lOO 
Is  a  tfood  12  feet    giving  a  10-inch  plcturei     a 
shorter    prcv)«ctlon    distance     of    course     re- 
sults la  a  anaaller  picture    The  Vieu:-Ma.iter 
30    wasn't    bright    enough    at    the    lOi^-foot 
projection  distance  suggested  bv  the  manu- 
facturer unless  the  room  was  well  darkened; 
It   did   better  at   a   shorter   distance    All    the 
slide  projectors  focus  with  a  draw  nibe.  and 
It  win  come  away  in  your  hand  If  you  draw  It 
too  far     Its  easy   to   replacei     The    Tru-Vue 
has  no  provision  for  adjusting  picture  height 
-Slides  for  the  Vietc-Maaters  are  mounted  on 
a  disk  that  f.ts  into  a  slot  in  the  projector: 
you  press  .i  iever  to  -hjnge  frnmes   The  T'ue- 
Vue  shows  slides  in  strips,   you  crank  them 
with  a  small  hand  wheel    The  Tru-Vue  strips 
mav  slip  occaslonallv,  but  It's  easy  to  move 
them  on  by  hand    All  three  slide  projectors 
win  show  only  their  own  special  slides 

.Seven-scene  disks  for  the  Vtexi-Masten 
cost  »1  23  ror  three,  and  a  seven-scene  strip 
for  the  Tru-Vue  sells  at  20^  With  a  Vteu- 
Master  your  child  has  a  choice  of  more  than 
800  slide  cards  mostly  scenir  but  including 
some  children's  subjects  The  Tru-Vue  has 
onlv  150-odd;  .ibout  half  ore  scenic  and  the 
other  half  show  cartoon  favorites  The  V'letr- 
.Vostcr  disks  actually  carry  14  transparencies, 
but  half  duplicate  the  scenes  In  the  other 
half  They're  mounted  in  pairs  to  create  a 
stere<.>scoplc  effect  In  the  manufacturers 
sterp'iscoplc  viewers,  which  we  didn't   test 

CU  urges  p.irents  who  buy  a  projector  to 
pick  Tip  1  couple  of  extra  bulbs  when  they 
buy  All  the  toy  slide  projectors  take  sund- 
ard  r>rnjector  bulbs  But  your  local  store  may 
not  stock  the  one  yuu  want,  so  you  may  have 
trouble  >:ettlng  it  on  short  notice 

The  Brumberger  -he  opaque  projector,  was 
a  thorough  disappointment  even  ,i.s  a  toy 
Its  picture  was  dimmer  than  those  of  my  of 
the  slide  projectors  We  could  brighten  the 
picture  by  shortening  the  projection  dis- 
tance, but  we  couldn't  focus  at  less  than 
about  40  Inches,  which  gave  an  image  about 
12  inches  square  At  that  size,  the  picture 
was  Just  about  bright  enough  when  the  room 
Was  well  darkened  But  it  wasn't  sharp;  de- 
tails were  !r«t  >r  blurred  Though  It's  poof 
as  a  projector.  CU  believes  children  might 
use  It  for  making  enlarged  tracings 

The  Brumbtrger  was  also  lesa  convenient 
to  operate  than  the  slide  projectors  You  have 
to  lift  the  unit  by  its  handle,  then  slide  the 
item  to  be  projected  underneath  :t  And 
there  s  no  provision  for  adjusting  the  height 
of  the  projected  Image 

S'lid*'  projectors  acceptable 
True-Vue      ProJect-a-Plx  "    Theatre      OAF 
Corp     VYCi    «U  95   Includes  projector  TV   1 
10  slide   -ards  and   box   that  can   be  used  as 
a   screen     5'iX3»4x6>«    in     No    provision    for 
adjust  picture  height 
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View-Master  100  Watt  Deluxe  i  GAP  Corp  ) 
•  I'^SO   5'«x6^x7'^  in  ■ 

Vlew-Ma.ster      10      Watt      Standard      (CAP 
Corp.     »8d5    3'«xe'4x7'.j    in    ALSO  available 
under  model  name  V\eu-Ma>ttcT  Wait  Disney 
Cart,M-,fi    T'K'ater     as    Wardi    Cat     ,Vo      1837 
»9  49  plus  shipping,  including  10  slide  cards 
and   box    tha'   can   be   used   as  a  screen 
Opaque  projector  acceptable 
Brumberger  Project-O-Scope  i  Brumberger 
NTCi.  $6  to  $8   8x4»4Xl2  in    Uses  regular  60- 
watt  bulk    No  provision  for  adjusting  picture 
height    Not  recommended  for  young  children 
because   bulb  socket   Is  easily  accessible 

SKWING    .MACHINES 

All  the  machined  operate  at  a  single  speed 
and    moat    use   a   .single    thread   and   make   a 
chain  stitch   only    The  Singer  make*  a  lock 
stitch     Por   that   reason,   and    because   of  Its 
bobbin  winder  and  u.se  of  two  threads,  we'd 
suggest  you  consider  the  Singer  if  you  want 
to   provide   a   more   realistic   Introduction    to 
sewing     But    the    Singer,    when    operated    on 
hou.se  .-urrent  i  f or  which  vou  need  to  buv  .m 
adapter),  nUght  be  a  little  too  fast  for  some 
children    to   control— at   least   at   first    How- 
ever. It's  designed  to  be  u.sed  with  four  D-slze 
batteries    as    well,    and    .-uns   at    a   .somewhat 
slower  speed  that  way    CU  feels  that  begin- 
ners  should   start   out   using   batteries,   then 
perhaps   graduate    to   plug-in     The    batteries 
should  last  for  about  12  to  20  hours,  assum- 
ing the  toy  were  used  daily  for  two  hours  at 
a  stretch. 

All  the  models  are  designed  like  portables 
and  all  except  the  Sewmaster  have  a  carry- 
ing handle  and  a  cover  that  latches  to  the 
base  They  all  stitched  .saUsfactonly  for  a  tov 
and  have  adjustable  thread  tension  Some 
have  buUt-m  lamps,  .^nd  mrjst  have  a  foot 
switch  that  we  preferred  to  the  hand  switch 
of  the  Sewmaster  and  the  Singer. 

Considering  that  all   these  machines  have 
a  moving  needle,  we  Jud^txl  them  reasonably 
free  from  serious  hazard  when  used  accord- 
ing to  instructions.  But  in  one  sample  of  the 
Sevmaster  it  was  possible  to  set  the  needle 
too    far    into    the    holder     That    left    enough 
room  for  a  child's  finger  to  get  between  the 
presser  foot  and  the  neetlle  when  the  needle 
holder  was  at  its  highest  position    The  ma- 
chine won't  sew  properly  with  the  needle  so 
set.  but  your  child  could  puncture  her  flnger 
before  she  found  that  out    If  you're  consid- 
ering  the   Sewmaster.   we  suggest  you  check 
to  make  sure  your  particular  machine  can't 
be  set  that  way 

Acceptable 
Penneys  Electric  Sewing  Machine  Cat  No 
9833  I  J.  C.  Penney  I.  $18  44  plus  shipping 
Adjustable  thread  tension  Very  little  clear- 
ance between  point  of  needle  .it  its  highest 
position  and  presser  foot,  but  pres-ser  foot 
can  be  loosened  ,ind  turned  awav  or  removed 
with  an  ordin.\ry  screwdriver  no  prevent 
possibility  of  nicking  edge  of  flnger  child 
should  be  cautioned  against  operating  ma- 
chine without  presser  foot  properly  in  place) 
Ught  Illuminates  sewing  area  but  is  on  onlv 
while  machine  is  running 

Sears  Sister  Cat  No  1201  (Sears.  Roebuck  i . 
•  19  88  plus  shipping  Adjustable  thread  ten- 
sion Very  little  clearance  between  point  of 
needle  at  its  highest  posmon  and  presser 
foot:  since  presser  foot  cannot  be  removed 
either,  this  m.xlel  was  Judged  safest  of  ail 
those  tested  Ught  mumliiates  .sewing  area 
Has  storage  drawer  accessible  only  when  end 
of  machine  Is  lifted 

Sewmaster  y47E  iKay  and  Ee  Corp  of 
.\menca.  NYC  i .  «21  No  cover  Adjustable 
thread  tension  Switch  on  machine  Judged 
less  convenient  than  fr,ot  switch  on  most 
other  models  Presser  foot  can  be  loosened 
and  turned  away  or  removed  with  an  ordinary 
screwdriver  i  to  prevent  possibility  of  nicking 
finger,  child  should  be  cautioned  against 
operating  machine  without  presser  foot  prop- 
erly m  place  1  Only  model  tested  that  did  not 
stitch  properly  with  needle  in  highest  posi- 
tion, so  several  Inatailatlon  tries  may  be 
necessary  before  machine  wUI  work  satlsfac- 
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torlly  In  one  of  CUs  samples,  needle  could 
be  ln.<<erted  to  far  into  holder.  leaving  room 
to  put  a  nnger  between  needle  In  lt.s  highest 
position  and  presser  foot;  buyer  should  check 
Individual  sample  against   that  deficiency. 

Singer  Little  Touch  and  Sew  67A3  iThe 
Singer  Co.  NYC»,  $1695  Operates  on  4  D- 
slze  batteries  or.  with  optional  a-c  adapter 
I  $3 1,  on  house  current  Onlv  model  tested 
that  makes  lock  stitch  rather  than  chain 
stitch  Adjustable  upper-thread  tension 
Built-in  bobbin  winder  Switch  on  machine 
Judged  less  convenient  than  foot  switch  on 
most  other  models  Clearance  between  point 
of  needle  at  its  highest  poFltlon  and  presser 
foot  greater  than  with  most  others  i about  ', 
ini:  although  presser  foot  cannot  be  re- 
moved, it  Is  possible  for  edge  of  child's  flnger 
to  be  nicked  by  needle  while  .'ewl-n? 

Wards  Signature  Junior  Electric  Sewing 
Machine  Cat.  No  32295  (Montgomery  Ward), 
$16  99  plus  shipping  Adjustable  thread  ten- 
sion Very  little  clearance  between  point  of 
needle  at  Its  highest  position  .md  presser 
f'Kn.  but  pre.sser  loot  cm  be  loosened  and 
turned  away  or  removed  with  an  ordinary 
screwdriver  ( to  prevent  possibility  of  nicking 
finger,  child  should  be  cnutionod  acaln.st 
operating  machine  without  pres.ser  loot  prop- 
erly m  pLacei,  Light  Ulumln.ues  sewing  area 
but  Is  on  only  while  machine  Is  running. 

TOTS  FOR   MELTING  AND  MOLDING 

All  the  toys  m  this  group  heat  a  material, 
and  most   provide  molds  for  .shaping  ;t  into 
various  forms    I.Ike  the  cooking  tovs.  all  pre- 
sent some  depree  of  burn  hazard  and  wll!  re- 
quire .some  adult  siipervlslon  during  u.se  and 
cleanup    In  mi»t  cases  the  tovs  became  hot 
only   in   nreis   the  child   would   exp?ct    to   be 
hot  and  would  naturally  avoid.  But  the  two 
Rapco     Metal    Casting    Scfs     generated     ex- 
tremely high  temperatures  on  .surfaces  a  child 
might    be   likely   to  touch:    we    judged  them 
Not    .\cceptable     The    Rapco   6710    also    pre- 
sented   a    potentially    lethal    shock    hazard- 
CU  has  already  published  a  Once  Over  ( Con- 
■siimer  Reports.  October  1968 1   warning  about 

One  toy  makes  crayons;  another  melts 
crayons  to  nrike  paints  With  some  of  the 
toys  you  can  make  plastic  figures^of  Insecte 
or  flowers,  for  example  The  Incredible  Edibles 
is  a  kind  of  cooking  tov.  It  makes  candv 
figures  of  fish  and  snakes:  the  candv  was 
pretty  bliih  in  our  opinion 

With  all  these  toys  there  is  a  Chance  of 
spilling  the  melted  material  and  causing 
some  damage  Melted  cravon  wax.  for  exam- 
ple, can  stain  some  floors  and  fabrics,  and  If 
It  doesn't  stain,  its  a  mess  to  clean  With  anv 
of  these  melting  toys,  always  use  a  precau- 
tionary carpeting  of  newspapers  to  cove-  floor 
or  table 

The  C-^auon  Factory,  a  falrlv  expensive  toy 
came  with  a  coloring  book.  Presidents  of  the 
L^nlted  .States.'  wlilch  turned  out  to  Include 
a  set  of  .advertisements  for  Mr  Peanut  and 
for  Planters  products  We  have  not  been  :.ble 
to  fathom  the  connection  between  Mr  Pea- 
nut and  the  .■Vmerlcan  Presidency,  but  there 
i.s  obviously  a  connection  between  Mr  Pea- 
nut and  Emenee  Industries.  Inc  .  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  toy 

The  cost  of  some  of  the  materials  can  run 
pretty  high  A  Simper  Thmomaker  ficure  mav 
range  from  7..-  to  ,i5c  And  the  Incrdibie 
Edibles  candy  costs  us  from  10c  to  I6<-  for 
two  or  three  pieces 

Acceptable 
Crayon  Factory-  4080  ,  Emenee  Industries 
Inc  ,  NYC  I  $6  tc  $7  Makes  cravons  bv  melt- 
ing crayon  wax  over  a  40-watt  bulb  and  shap- 
ing melted  wax  m  molds.  Wax  melted  at 
around  150"  F  but  could  reach  about  200''  If 
:eft  on  stove  Melted  wax  can  stain  some 
f^o,^T!^  and  fabrics  and.  In  anv  event  is 
■asually  difficult  to  remove  Proper  ml.xing  of 
basic  colored  waxes  will  produce  a  wide 
range  of  colors,  but  crayons  will  cost  con- 
siderably more  (at  least  4t  each)  than  those 
commonly  available  In  stores 


Incredible  Edibles  4550  (Mattel,  Inc.,  Haw- 
thorne. Calif),  approx.  $12.  Makes  edible 
candy  figures  by  heating  a  liquid  mix  (which 
becomes  somewhat  rubbery)  In  molds  on 
stove.  Stove  reached  about  320''F;  molds 
reached  200°  and  higher  and  must  be  han- 
dled with  handle  provided.  Edible  flgtires 
(fish,  snakes,  turtles,  etc.)  Judged  rather 
tasteless.  Tubes  containing  mix  must  be  cut 
with  large  opening  so  that  squeezing  them 
does  not  burst  tube  ."^eam  and  cause  mix  to 
stain  clothing  Material  cost  CU  $1.25  per  2 
fl  oz  .  or  10  to  16f  for  2  or  3  figures  (but  ma- 
terial co6t  will  vary  from  store  to  store). 

Melt-Art  A080  (Creative  Playthings.  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.J. ) .  $5  50.  Makes  paints  by  melt- 
ing crayons  in  palette  of  containers,  each  for 
a  different  color:  paints  are  applied  with  cot- 
ton swabs  Palette  reached  about  225 °P  at 
edwes  and  385°  at  center:  melted  wax  reached 
about  250°.  Melted  w^ax  can  stain  some  floors 
and  fabrics  and.  in  any  event,  is  usually  diffi- 
cult to  remove 

Rings  N  Things  2100  (Deluxe  Topper 
Corp  I .  $10  to  $11.  Makes  plastic  figures  by 
heating  liquid  plastic  in  a  mold.  Heater 
5.50  F  in  recess  where  hold  Is  placed  and  up 
;,,  200"  on  other  surfaces:  mold  reacher  385° 
;iiid  must  be  handled  with  handles  provided. 
Mold  supplied  made  1  large  and  11  smaller 
butterflies,  at  tot»l  material  cost  of  about 
2,')'  (Mold  kits  for  making  other  figures, 
approx  $4  i  Figures  can  be  decorated  with 
spangles  that  adhered  p(X>rly  with  cement 
siipplled.  tending  to  rlide  about  and  fall  off. 
Plug  has  safety  flange  (see  story).  Plastic 
spil'.ed  on  rtigs  or  fabrics  should  be  cleaned 
'  ::  immediately  to  help  prevent  staining. 

Super  Thlngmaker  4512  (Mattel.  Inc.),  ap- 
prox $15  Makes  plastic  figures  by  heating 
iKluid  plastic  In  a  mold.  Heater  reached  440° 
F  m  rece.ss  where  mold  is  placed  and  up  to 
160°  on  other  surfaces:  molds  reached  360° 
and  must  be  handled  with  tongs  provided. 
Molds  supplied  made  Insects,  flowers,  and 
such  items  ivs  "Creeple  People"  and  "giant 
teeth"  Material  cost  1(  to  SSt"  per  figure. 
Plastic  spilled  on  rugs  or  fabrics  should  be 
cleaned  off  immedlBtely  to  help  prevent 
staining. 

.strange  Change  Toy  4581  (Mattel,  Inc.). 
npprox  S12  Makes  pla.stlc  figures  by  heating 
plastic  tablets  in  a  chamber  and  causing 
thpm  to  expand:  figures  can  be  reheated  and 
compressed  back  into  tablet  form.  Some  In- 
terior surfaces  of  chamber  reached  about 
325'  F;  figures  reached  about  200°  and  must 
!)e  handled  with  tongs  provided.  Figures  may 
char  if  left  In  chamber  too  long. 

Vac-U-Form  422  (Mattel.  Inc.),  available 
a.-  .S'rar,'!  Caf.  No.  2261.  $11.88  plus  shipping. 
M:'.kes  plastic  objects,  some  of  which  are  com- 
ponents and  can  be  assembled  to  make  small 
model  cars,  boats,  etc.,  by  heating  plastic 
cards  in  a  frame  and  shaping  them  to  a 
mold  by  vacuum,  created  by  a  hand-operated 
pi.mp  Heater  reached  460°  F  In  recess  where 
card  is  placed  and  up  to  170°  on  other  sur- 
faces. Pumping  force  up  to  20  to  25  lb.  re- 
quired, so  parental  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary Some  Judgment  necessary  to  determine 
when  plastic  Is  ready  for  molding;  under- 
heated  plastic  will  not  mold  properly,  and 
overheated  plastic  may  start  to  melt. 

Not  acceptable 

Rapco  Metal  Casting  Set  6710  (Rappaport 
Bros..  Inc.  Chicago).  $10.  Judged  Not  Ac- 
ceptable because  of  potentially  lethal  shock 
haziird  found  in  both  samples  tested  and  be- 
cause of  very  high  temperatures  reached  on 
some  surfaces  (see  Once  Over  warning  In 
October  Issue). 

Rapco  Metal  Casting  Set  5710  (Rappaport 
Bros.  Inc.).  $10.  Judged  Not  Acceptable  be- 
cause of  very  high  temperatures  reached  on 
.some  surfaces  (see  Once  0\er  warning  In  Oc- 
tober Issue) . 

SHOP   TOOL 

The  Real  Power  Shop  consists  of  compo- 
nents that  can  be  assembled  to  make  a  drill 
press,  a  Jigsaw,  a  disk  sander  or  a  lathe  and 


can  be  used  with  small  pieces  of  such  soft 
woods  as  balsam  and  pine.  It's  not  bad,  con- 
sidering that  it's  a  toy,  but  don't  expect  much 
in  the  way  of  versatility,  speed  or  accuracy. 
Farther,  you  should  count  on  being  around 
for  help;  on  CU's  sample  one  of  the  parts  re- 
quired adult  strength  to  tighten  (and,  even 
after  tightening,  was  still  loose  at  one  side, 
decreasing  accuracy).  Although  the  Real 
Power  Shop  is  certainly  a  lot  safer  than  adult 
shop  tools,  some  parts  are  sharp  and  pointed 
and  some  turn  rapidly. 

Acceptable 

Real  Power  Shop  4401    (Mattel,  Inc  ) ,  ap- 
prox. $20. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  P^ighani  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  joined  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez  >, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  Although  the 
Congress  approved  an  extension  of  the 
Board  until  June  30.  1971.  it  failed  to 
act  on  the  other  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation designed  to  expand  the  Board's 
power  in  recovering  excessive  profits 
i-ealized  by  Government  contractors. 

Created  by  Congress  in  1951,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  responsible  for  re- 
viewing certain  Government  contracts  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
excessive  profits.  If  such  a  determination 
is  made,  the  Board  is  empowered  to  seek 
restitution  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
Although  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration constitute  the  largest  areas 
of  Government  procurement,  the  Board 
also  has  jurisdiction  over  contracts  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
latter  manages  all  Government  property, 
constructs  Federal  buildings  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  procurement  of  all  Gov- 
ernment supplies. 

Since  iti  inauguration  in  1951.  the 
Board  has  recovered  close  to  $1  billion 
for  the  Government.  Considering  that 
the  Board's  annual  operating  costs  have 
averaged  about  S2.5  million  a  year  dur- 
ing this  time,  I  would  say  that  its  record 
is  quite  impressive.  The  fact  remains. 
however,  that  because  of  its  staff  of  only 
196  and  its  current  operating  level  of 
only  $3  million,  the  Board  is  limited  in 
just  how  much  it  can  accomplish.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  year  will  see  a  back- 
log of  over  1,200  cases  awaiting  final 
determination. 

In  view  of  the  rising  defense  and  space 
expenditures,  it  is  appalling  that  the 
Board  is  virtually  prevented  from  in- 
vestigating certain  cont'-acts  because  of 
administrative  barriers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953. 
the  Board  had  over  700  -^mployees  and 
operated  on  a  budget  over  S5  million.  Yet. 
2  years  ago  defense  contract  awards  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
at  $44.6  billion,  surpassed  the  '  ighest 
level  of  awards  for  South  Korea.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Board  be  enabled  to 
conduct  effectively  investigations  into  all 
phases  of  Government  procurement  im- 


der  its  jurisdiction.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous annual  defense  budget,  how- 
ever, this  area  is  certainly  important  and 
i.i  need  of  prompt  resolution. 

My  colleagues  and  my  constit jent.< 
have  heard  countless  stories  of  incredible 
profiteei'ing  in  these  times  of  crisis  by 
Government  contractors  at  our  expenses. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  the  Board 
.saved  the  Government  and  the  taxpavers 
over  S23  million. 

It  is  obvious  that  nieaniiigful  action 
is  neces.sary.  and  for  this  reason.  I  am 
joining  iny  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez' 
and  the  gentleman  from  Califoi-nia  iMr. 
Bro-v.'n  ' .  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
This  bill  will  establish  the  Board's  per- 
manency and  thus  not  make  it  suscepti- 
ble to  continued  renewal  ever>'  few  ypar.«. 
This  feature  is  essential  for  many  inves- 
tigatory agencies  dealing  with  large  com- 
panies, great  iimounts  of  money,  and  the 
commensurate   political   pi-ess-ai-e. 

The  bill  will  empower  the  Board  to 
review  Government  contracts  over  «250.- 
000.  the  figure  originally  named  when 
the  Board  was  created.  Currently,  the 
Board  mqy  rtview  only  tho.'.e  ccntract.'; 
in  exce.ss  of  Sl.OOO.OOO.  Thi.s  provision 
will  expand  considerably  the  nr.mber  of 
contracts  under  the  Board'.';  .iuri.'^diction. 

Further,  the  bill  w'li  repeal  certain 
exemptions  that  allow  many  c.-'inractoi's 
to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  the  Board. 

It  is  my  liope  that  with  such  a  creat 
degree  of  rational  .siipi^ort  demonstrated 
for  the  Board  in  the  past,  my  colle.icues 
will  join  with  me  in  working  for  prompt 
action  en  this  pi'oposal. 


CONGRESSMAN  HALPERN  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  PROVIDE  S5  000 
TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  RETIRE- 
MENT PAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  H.^lpern>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  our  older  people, 
whose  only  income  is  their  retirement 
pay,  to  try  to  make  ends  meet  in  these 
days  of  rising  prices.  Many  of  them  are 
no  longer  able  to  work  to  earn  extra 
money,  and  unexpected  expenses  hit 
them  particularly  hard. 

Very  often  they  find  that,  after  woik- 
ing  all  those  years,  the  income  they 
thought  they  would  have  to  keep  them 
comfortable  and  allow  them  a  few 
pleasures  has  been  reduced  by  inflation 
to  a  bare  subsistence. 

There  is,  presently,  a  provision  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  exempting  from 
taxation  whatever  percentage  of  retire- 
ment pay  the  employee  may  have  con- 
tributed to  his  pension  plan  while  he 
worked.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  ex- 
emption is  to  prevent  double  taxation, 
since  the  employee,  while  he  worked,  paid 
tax  on  the  full  sum  of  his  paycheck,  be- 
fore deductions  were  made  for  pension 
contributions. 

Nonetheless,  this  provision  is  clearly 
inadequate  to  offset  the  inflation  pinch 
on  retired  people  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

This  is  because,  in  many  cases,  the 
bulk — if  not  all — of  retirement  fund  re- 
serves come  from  the  employer,  and  these 
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funds  are  completely  taxable  when  re- 
ceived by  the  retiree.  Oovemment  em- 
ployees, whofle  pension  plans  generally 
require  employee  contribution,  tend  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
net  effect  Is  that  many  retirees  from 
private  Industry  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  existing  exemption. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
bill  that  would  exempt  from  the  Federal 
Income  tax  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement 
pay.  whether  the  employee  had  contrib- 
uted or  not.  My  bill  would  retain  the 
employee  contribution  exemption,  so  that 
If  a  retiree  s  pension  exceeded  $5,000,  he 
could  still  exempt  from  the  excess  what- 
ever percentage  he  had  contributed,  and 
thus  avoid  double  taxation  on  that 
portion 

For  example,  a  retiree  receiving  $5,200 
contributed    entirely    by    his    employer, 
Would  pay  tax  on  $200   A  person  receiv- 
ing $5,200  based  on  50-50  contribution 
between  himself  suid  his  employer  would 
sjet  the  first  $5,000  tax  exempt,  and  pay 
tax  only  on  that  50  percent  of  the  re- 
rnaind^  contributed  by  his  employer.  In 
other  words,  only  $100  would  be  taxable. 
I  should  point  out  that  $5,000  Is  not 
an  unreasonable  figure  for  tax  exemp- 
tion, whatever  the  type  of  pension  plan. 
Most  pensions  pay  considerably  leas.  But 
even   assuming   a    pension   of   $5,000.    I 
tlJnk   everyone   here   would   agree   that 
when  a  person  has  worked  all  his  life. 
and  lias   acquired  a  home  and   fiunily, 
and  has  developed  a  pattern  of  living 
commensurate    with   his   earnings   as   a 
productive  members  of  society,  and  has 
assumed    the    normal — and    often    very 
substantial — obligations         concomitant 
with  his  progress  through  life,  that  $5,000 
does  not  go  very  far  these  days 

The  people  who  would  benefit  from 
this  legislation  are  not  looking  for  a 
handout  They  have  worked  steadily  and 
faithfully  for  many  years,  or  they  would 
not  be  receiving  pensions  and  annuities 
They  have  helped  to  build  society,  and 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  pro- 
vision for  themselves  In  later  years.  They 
certainly  deserve  to  have  some  protec- 
tion against  the  inflation  that  is  cruelly 
diluting  their  only  sustenance. 

I  urge  every  Membf  r  of  the  House  to 
give  this  measure  his  full  support. 


Ject.  None  the  less,  the  evil  which  we 
see   and   hear   and   speak   threatens   to 
destroy  us.  as  It  did  those  wicked  clUes. 
In  a  more  austere  period  than  ours 
is.  swift  retribution  put  some  check  on 
deviations  from  the  path  of  moral  and 
social  and  economic  rectitude.  Starva- 
tion and  ruthless  war  and  stem  govern- 
ments acted  as  strong  deterrent*  to  <H)en 
violation  of  acceptable  standards  of  be- 
havior   But  today  we  bask  In  a  genlaJ 
atmosphere  of  abundance  and  ease  and 
toleration.  It  is  not  entirely  a  novel  situa- 
tion. The  history  of  past  ages  la  fUled 
with   instances.  And  Ooldamlth   wrote: 
111  fwee  me  land,  to  h««t«nlng  Ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  •ecumul«t««,  and  men  decay;" 
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While  Cardinal  Newman  echoed: 
Who  leta  hl«  re«Ung8  run 
In  soft  luxurtoiu  flow. 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done. 
And  faints  at  every  woe  " 


THE  CHAIXENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia    Mr  Stacgbhsi 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  age  in  which  the  bright  light  of 
pubiicitv  is  focused  on  every  manifesta- 
tion of  human  perversity  The  news 
media  reach  out  with  sensitive  fingers 
to  find  and  gather  in  Instances  of  mis- 
conduct and  parade  them  before  the  fas- 
cinated gaze  of  the  world.  Television  in 
particular  apparently  aspires  to  be  the 
long  historian  of  the  country's  woes.  " 

It  Is  Impossible,  perhaps,  to  compare 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  greed 
and  the  vice  and  the  violence  of  our  day 
with  that  of  previous  periods.  Sin  is  no 
recent  discovery.  The  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may  well 
have  been  qualified  to  give  us  modems 
some  elementary  Instruction  on  the  sub- 


The  onward  advance  of  civilization 
seemed  assured  by  our  control  over  na- 
ture made  possible  through  scientific 
progress,  as  well  as  by  the  spread  of  so- 
cial understanding.  Never  through  all 
time  have  the  wanU  of  man  come  so  near 
to  the  possibility  of  widespread  satisfac- 
tion as  in  our  age.  And  yet  we  are  In 
real  danger  of  throwing  away  our  bright 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  even  of 
losmg  our  hard-won  gains.  The  situation 
contradicts  Itself.  It  Is  a  kind  of  Incredi- 
ble suicide 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  growing  aware* 
ness  of  the  end  to  which  our  follies  are 
leading  us  PubUc  opmlon  is  focusmg  at- 
tention on  the  more  dangerous  evils. 

One  of  them  Is  an  mflatlonary  spiral 
that  may  be  already  out  of  control.  Both 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
called  for  restraint  on  price  and  wage  in- 
creases In  the  face  of  that,  the  new  vear 
has  opened  with  an  untimely  pay"  m- 
crease  for  the  upper  levels  of  Federal 
otHcials  and  employees  A  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  Including  myself 
vigorously  opposed  the  increase.  The 
matter  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote  m  the  House  The  raise  was  the  work 
of  a  special  commission,  and  was  not 
approved  by  Congress. 

Wages  m  Industry  are  commonly  tied 
today  to  the  cost  ol  living.  When  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up.  labor  contracts  gener- 
ally call  for  an  automatic  increase  In  pay 
When  industrial  pay  goes  up.  workers  In 
nonindustrlal  occupations  demand  sim- 
ilar treatment.  This  means  all  the  work- 
ers m  personal  services,  in  business  of- 
fices, and  among  government  employees 
And  this  in  fact  was  the  basis  for  in- 
crease   for    Members    of   Confess   and 
other  Federal  officials,  however  111  timed. 
Increased  wages  means  mcreased  costs 
of     production,     and     hence     Increased 
prices  In  recent  years,  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of   labor  has  more  than  bal- 
anced price  increases  The  modem  work- 
man gets  far  more  goods  and  services 
for  his  wages  than  his  predecessor  did 
People  in  general  are     better  off  than 
they  ever  were  It  is  true  that  some  classes 
of    people    suffer     Inflation   erodes    the 
value  of  money  and  eats  away  at  savings 
Last  falls  election  gave  us  a  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  stop  InflaUon,  or  at  least 
to  slow  it  down,  before  it  got  out  of  con- 
trol   Specific  plana  to  accomplish  that 
desirable  purpose  are  cautious  and  hesi- 


tant. A  period  of  inflation  always  means 
an  expanding  economy  and  full  employ. 
ment.  It  is  admitted  by  responsible  peo 
pie  In  both  the  pollUcal  and  economic 
worId«  that  any  strong  brake  on  inflation 
is  going  to  mean  more  people  out  of  work 
The  problem  is  to  put  on  enough  brakes 
to  slow  down  rising  prices  without  pro- 
dijclng  an  economic  skid  Into  a  depres- 
sion. More  people  fear  a  depression  than 
those  who  worry  about  inflation,  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 

An  evil  associated  with  the  price  rise 
is  the  concomitant  hike  in  taxes.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  Increased  costs 
in  the  industrial  world  will  not  be 
matched  by  Increased  costs  in  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  government.  People  de- 
mand more  and  better  schools,  more  and 
better  roads,  better  health  care,  better 
everything,  as  each  new  year  begins.  And 
goverrunents  search  frantically  for  tax 
sources  to  pay  for  what  the  people  de- 
mand. Whatever  tax  form  or  tax  Increase 
they  come  up  with  produces  a  howl  of 
anguish. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  people  would 
not  complain  seriously  about  taxation  if 
they  were  convinced  that  taxation  is  fair 
and  equitable.  A  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciple of  just  taxation  Is  that  it  should 
be  graduated  to  the  ability  to  pay  The 
principle  is  violated  by  almost  every  form 
of  modem  taxation.  Retail  sales  taxes 
for  Instance,  fall  with  equal  burden  ori 
poor  and  rich  alike,  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases.  Strangely  enough,  however 
the  sales  tax  does  not  seem  to  arouse  op- 
position on  that  score,  and  it  is  becoming 
an  important  source  of  revenue. 

Income  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  meet 
heavy  criticism.  They  provide  the  largest 
part  of  Federal  revenue,  and  an  increas- 
ing part  of  State  revenue.  They  are  as- 
sessed and  collected  in  a  manner  that  is 
obvious  to  every  taxpayer.  While  they 
appear  to  have  been  graduated  to  various 
levels  of  income,  it  is  widely  beUeved  that 
they  are  heaviest  on  those  least  able  to 
pay. 

Considenng  the  rate  at  which  Income 
taxes  must  be  set,  a  family  on  a  bare  sub- 
-sistence  level  of  Income  cannot  afford 
to  pay  any  Income  tax.  A  number  of  us 
in  Congress  have  urged  an  mcrease  in 
personal  exemption-,  from  $600  to  at  least 
$1,200.  Sentiment  for  such  an  Increase 
seems  to  be  growing.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  is  giving  serious  consideration 
this  year  to  tax  reform,  and  the  exemp- 
tion rate  should  be  one  of  the  Items 

Another  complaint  about  mcome  taxes 
and  a  proper  one.  is  that  so  much  Income 
escapes  taxation  altogether.  Loopholes 
both  legal  and  extralegal,  are  numerous 
and  readily  avaUable  to  those  with  per- 
haps the  greatest  ability  to  pay.  The  clos- 
ing of  those  loopholes  should  have  high 
priority  in  this  session  of  Congress  It  is 
widely  believed  that  If  aU  incomes  were 
taxed  evenly  and  fairly  at  prevailing 
rates,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  adequate  revenue  for  its  needs 

Some  comment  on  a  third  evil,  perhaps 
the  one  that  contributes  most  to  popular 
fear  and  fnistratlon.  is  necessary.  Vio- 
lence against  the  person,  against  prop- 
erty, against  society  Itself,  has  become 
the  red  mark  of  the  age.  In  its  various 
manifestations,  as  crime,  as  mass  pro- 
tests, as  seizure  of  institutions  and  prop- 
erty  in   general,   it   can   no   longer   be 
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Ignored.  The  permissiveness  of  an  affluent 
society  is  inclined  to  attribute  most 
of  It  to  the  exuberance  of  youth  or  to  the 
reasonable  and  excusable  behavior  of 
underprivileged  elements  in  our  society. 
Some  of  us  have,  from  the  beginning, 
found  in  it  the  undercover  operations 
of  agents,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
determined  to  wreck  this  Nation  and 
turn  it  over  to  unacceptable  Ideologies. 
Even  our  schools  have  become  affected 
with  the  violence  movement,  and  demon- 
strated that  it  is  not  a  constructive  idea, 
but  an  idea  dedicated  to  anarchy. 

The  various  resources  of  our  society 
available  to  combat  disorder  are  at  last 
moving  into  action.  We  carmot  afford  to 
allow  such  disruption  to  continue.  The 
Congress.  I  feel,  is  prepared  to  produce 
any  needed  legislation  that  is  appropri- 
ate. The  police  power  of  this  Nation. 
however,  has  been  a  function  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  We  have  always 
feared  a  national  police  as  an  Instnmient 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  States 
and  localities  should  move  firmly  and 
speedily  to  enforce  local  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government  should 
make  plain  its  assurance  of  support  and 
assistance  wherever  and  whenever 
needed. 

This  Nation  today  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  troubles,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Many  of  these  problems  have  settled 
down  on  us  because  people  all  over  the 
world  have  expected  too  much  from  our 
demonstrated  ability  to  deal  with  the 
world  of  production  and  exploitation. 
Tlie  responsible  head  of  a  great  financial 
institution,  in  a  recent  speech,  reminded 
us  that: 

Strong  and  powerful  as  we  are.  we  cannot 
do  everything  at  once  without  courting 
di.^aster  Specifically,  we  cannot  fight  what 
has  •become  a  major  war,  serve  as  the  world's 
banker,  rebuild  our  cities,  cure  envlronmen- 
t.<»;  problems,  render  massive  aid  to  foreign 
tiHtions.  dramatically  upgrade  the  quality  of 
our  education,  Increase  welfare  programs,  and 
solve  the  racial  problem  all  at  once.  Strong  as 
cur  economy  Is.  It  simply  Is  not  that  strong. 
Knd  if  we  are  not  to  face  an  additional  crisis 
of  shattered  expectations,  we  need  a  public 
l.irmg  up  to  this  from  our  Oovernment,  and 
.»  clear   statement   of   naUonal   prloritlea. 

Yes,  not  only  a  pubhc  facing  up  to  the 
realization  that  time  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish any  great  task,  but  also  a  private 
individual  facing  up  to  that  fact.  As  In- 
dividuals, we  have  lately  become  too 
prone  to  evade  responsibility,  to  decline 
to  Ket  involved,  to  turn  our  jobs  as  citi- 
zens, as  parents,  as  keepers  of  our  own 
liouseholds,  over  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Ut  the  Government,  the  schools,  the 
church  do  it.  In  this  situation,  we  must 
return  to  the  principle  that  the  society 
cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  in- 
dividual member  of  it.  Among  us  today 
there  are  wrongs  to  be  righted,  there  are 
injustices  to  be  brought  into  balance, 
there  are  loads  to  be  lifted,  there  are 
tasks  to  be  undertaken,  there  are  charac- 
ters tD  be  ennobled.  The  challenge  comes 
to  the  individual.  What  the  individual 
does  will  determine  the  direction  of  the 
future.  He  who  responds  to  the  need  may 
do  so  in  full  assurance  that  "every  strug- 
SJle  lessens  human  woe." 

The  call  for  personal  commitment  to 
a  .stable  and  orderly  society  Is  urgent. 
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The  time  is  now.  The  challenge  comes 
right  down  to  the  individual  man  and 
woman.  No  one  of  us  can  longer  afford  to 
stand  by  in  apathetic  indifference. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 
AND  REFORM 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  momentum  of  the  effort  to 
pass  congressional  reform  legislation  is 
building  rapidly,  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  Introduction  today  of  the  fourth  copy 
of  the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

The  new  bill,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  H.R.  6278.  H.R.  7371,  and  H.R.  7372, 
carries  the  names  of  23  additional  co- 
sponsors  and  brings  the  total  number  of 
cosponsors  to  75.  In  addition,  I  am  con- 
fident that  more  of  our  colleagues  wUl 
cosponsor  this  bill  In  the  near  future. 

Legislative  reorganization  began  as  a 
bipartisan  effort  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  in 
1965  and  it  will  have  to  remain  a  bi- 
partisan effort  if  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress.  That  is  why  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  today  a  letter  from  six  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
armouncing  their  intention  to  introduce 
a  very  similar  bUl  on  congressional  re- 
form. 

In  their  letter  Representatives  Thomas 
Rees,  William  Hathaway,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  William  Hungate,  Brock  Adams. 
and  Lee  Hamilton  state  that  it  is  their 
belief  "that  the  function  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  been  eroded  these  past 
years  and  that  we  must  create  for  our- 
selves better  and  more  modem  methods 
to  adequately  deal  with  the  executive 
branch." 

They  also  believe  that  legislative  re- 
organization will  "strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  individual  Member  of  Congress 
and  of  Congress  as  a  whole." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  their  con- 
clusions and  wish  them  well  in  their  ef- 
fort to  attract  additional  cosponsors. 

The  more  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  willing  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  need  to  modernize  Congress  as  an 
Institution,  the  stronger  the  outlook  be- 
comes for  passing  legislation  during  this 
session. 


TRIBDTE  TO  HAWAII  ON  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  yesterday,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives formally  approved  an  act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  today  to  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  our  fellow  citizens  from 
Hawaii  as  they  pass  this  momentous 
milestone. 

With  the  formal  admission  of  Hawaii 
Into  the  Union,  we  successfully  merged 


many  of  the  great  and  profound  cultures 
of  the  East  with  those  of  the  West.  But 
in  a  real  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  merely 
extended  the  broad  range  of  the  melting 
pot  we  call  the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  responded 
to  their  admission  by  consistently  send- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  Representa- 
tives to  Washington.  Specifically,  I  feel 
they  have  been  blessed  with  the  dedi- 
cated and  competent  service  of  our  two 
colleagues,  Spark  Matsunaga  and  Patsy 
Mink. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  honor 
the  great  State  of  Hawaii  on  her  10th 
armiversary  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  saying  congratulations  to 
her  citizens. 


TRIBUTE   TO   MICHAEL  JASINSKI 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  an- 
nual Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
gressional dinner  here  In  Washington. 
Aside  from  the  normally  enjoyable  time 
this  event  brings  with  it,  I  had  the  ad- 
ditional honor  and  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  an  outstanding  young 
man  from  my  district,  Michael  Jasinski. 

Mike  composed  and  delivered  the 
winning  speech  from  New  York  in  the 
VFW's  nationwide  Voic<=  of  Democracy 
contest  and  came  to  Washington  with 
the  other  State  winners  to  compete  in 
the  national  finals. 

My  purpose  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
rather  simple.  With  all  the  disturbance 
and  confusion  being  raised  throughout 
the  country  these  days  by  a  handful  of 
dissident  youths,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
and  come  to  know  a  bright,  talented 
and  dedicated  young  man  such  as  Mike 
Jasinski.  Mike  personifies  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  American 
youth  who  want  to  build  for  the  future, 
who  have  faith  in  the  institutions  and 
ideals  of  their  Nation,  and  who  have 
the  win  to  confront  problems  with  an 
air  of  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mike  Jasinski  today,  and  to  tell  him 
and  the  millions  of  other  responsible 
youths  throughout  this  country  that  we 
are  proud  of  them,  that  we  are  confident 
they  will  take  their  places  as  responsible 
citizens  and  that  despite  the  naysayers 
and  the  pessimists,  the  future  does  hold 
great  promise  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  work. 


CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

GUEST     ON     TELE\'ISION     SHOW 
■SPEAKING  FREELY" 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Edwin  Newman,  the  celebrated  NBC 
newsman,  interviewed  for  his  television 
show  "Speaking  Freely"  our  esteemed 
and  honorable  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  This  hour- 
long  television  show  appeared  in  New 
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York  City  on  March  2,  1969,  and  subse- 
quently win  appear  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  various  television  stations  and 
networks 

The  subject  matter  covered  by  Chair- 
man Patman  Included  the  role  played  by 
foundations  In  our  economy,  tax  kwp- 
holes.  monetary  policy,  and  our  Federal 
Reserve  System 

No  one  in  the  history  of  the  Con^re.ss 
of  the  United  States  has  had,  or  has  more 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  and  the  abil- 
ity to  articulate  them  than  our  esteemed 
chairman  I  understand  that  the  mail  re- 
spon.se  on  this  interview  is  truly  fantastic 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  this  monumental  television  oc- 
currence appear  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  .so  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
iiress  and  the  American  people  at  laree 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
understand  these  subjects  as  expressed 
by  a  (treat  American  and  protector  of  the 
public  interest. 

Spkaking    Frfely" 
1  By. .the   WNBC  TV  Community   Affairs 
Department  / 
Cfuest     Representative   Wright   P\t\hs    a 
Demrxratlr  Connressman  from  Texas 
Hast    Edwin  Newman   NBC  News. 
Mr     Newman     Hello     Im    Edwin    Newnian 
"Speakln?    Freely      tcxlay    la    Repre.sentatlve 
Wright    Patman.    Democrat    of    Tex.is.    who's 
the   chairman   of    the    House   Committee    on 
BanKlni?    and    Currency     chairman    of    the 
Joint    House-Senate    Committee   on    Defense 
Production,  vice  Lhairman  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Economic  Committee,  ranklni?  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness   After   that  list  It  s  hardly  necessary   to 
say  that  Mr   Pntman  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  Conjjress,  especially  on  economic 
and  financial  matters   On  which  matters  he 
is.   by   the  way.  something  of  a  rebel    He   is 
serving  his  2l8t   term   in   the  House,   and   In 
that  body  he  la  the  third  man  in  seniority 
Mr   Patman.  youve  been  in  the  news  most 
recently— you   have   been   most    in   the   news 
most  recently  for  some  of  the  things  youve 
been  saying  about   tax-exempt   foundations 
Now     you    don't    go   so    far   as    to    say    these 
foundations   are  an   evtl.   but   you   certainly 
have  made  it  plain  that  you  think  they're  out 
of  control  so  far  as  the  national   Interest   is 
concerned 

Mr  P\TMAN  Well.  Mr  Newman,  keep  this 
in  mind.  Im  talking  about  privately  con- 
trolled foundations  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  foundations  that  really  use  their  money 
for  charitable  purposes,  as  they  should  I'm 
talking  really  about  the  abuses,  and  the  pri- 
vately controlled  foundations  you'll  ttnd  most 
of  the  abuses  You  know.  I  started  to  do 
something  about  them  30  years  ago  And  I  got 
on  other  things  and  got  off.  and  only  got  back 
about  7  years  ago 

You  know  It's  been  said  that  there's 
nothing  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  Ume 
has  come  Well.  30  year?  ago  it  was  important, 
then  7  years  ago  It  was  important  And  since 
then  we've  been  building  up  sentiment  But 
now  I  tjelleve  the  time  has  fome  People 
don  t  want  to  tolerate  these  privileges 
ind  opportunities  that  are  abused  Ulce  the 
tax-exempt,  privately  controlled  foundations 
are  abusing 

Mr     Newman     Would    you    give    some    t-x- 
impies  of  some  of  these  foundations? 

Mr  Patm\n  Yes  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
You  ^ee  there  .ire  places  In  this  country 
where  families  have  foundations  I  know  one 
large  city  that  a  large  part  of  that  city— jn 
important  offlcial  In  the  attorney  generals 
office  told  me  that— she  happened  to  be  a 
lady  a  deputy,  attorney  general.  In  a  very 
imp»jrtant  state — she  said  m  her  area  she 
didn  t  know  of  a  single  family  that  didn't 
have  a  foundation,   that  way  they  d  educate 
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their   children,    they  d    get    a    lot    of    things 
done  without   taxes 

Now  that's  going  on  all  over  the  countr>'. 
Not  Just  the  big  people  always,  some  of  the 
little  people  have  gotten  into  It  too  And  I'm 
In  favor  if  you  re  going  to  have  the  big  people 
doing  It    let  the  little  people  do  it  too 

Mr  Newman  But  your  view  Is  thai  nelthtr 
should  be  allowed  u>  do  It 

Mr    Patman     rh.it's  right    Not  to  abuse  It 
Mr  Newman   Are  vou  going  to  tell  us  which 
■ity   this   IS    Mr    Patman' 

Mr  Patman  No.  sir.  I  wouldn't  like  to  do 
•hat 

Mr    Newman    Well,  you  say  that   families. 

■  rdln.irv     families      more     or     less     ordlnan,- 

families  hut  obviously  with  some  money-—  - 

Mr    Patman    That's  right    Like    you  know 

doctors  and   lawyers  and  professional  people 

t'hat  have  large  incomes  usually 

Mr  Newman  And  they  set  up  family  foun. 
datlons 

Mr  Patman  Foundations  In  one  case  m 
the  Middle  West  they  would  have  meetings 
u_<  educate  people  how  thev  could  avoid  taxes, 
but  m  ike  it  very  plain  Us  legal  to  avoid  taxes 
and  Its  right  You're  not  supp<i8ed  to  pav 
more  taxes  than  you  should  under  law  But 
to  evade  taxes  U  quite  different  So  tliey  d 
put  out  the  word  that  at  a  certain  tmie  they 
were  going  Ui  have  a  meeting 

Mr  Newman  Tills  was  a  foundation  that 
did   this' 

Mr  Patman  The  foundation  And  they  had 
a  foundation  there,  and  they  would  Invite 
people  If  they  wanted  people  who  were 
qualified  and  had  the  money— to  Join  in  an 
effort  like  that  And  they'd  have  a  large 
group  and  they  d  educate'  them  as  to  how 
they  could  do  these  things  So  now  for 
J10.500  we  will  organize  a  foundation  for 
each  one  of  you  You  belong  to  our  founda- 
tion, and  we  have  all  the  lawyers  and  the 
technicians  and  the  experts,  and  we  will  or- 
ganize one  for  you  And  if  you  take  our  guid- 
ance and  legal  Judgment  and  do  what  we  say. 
you'll  not  have  u>  pay  any  taxes  while  you  re 
living,  and  your  family  will  not  have  to  pay 
an  inheritance  tax  when  you  die  '  And  of 
course  It  was  kind  of  easy  for  people  who  had 
the  money,  affluent  people,  to  pull  out  $10,500 
and  give  it  to  them  They  raised  millions  of 
dollars  that  way  That's  a  cise  where  the  fam- 
ily Was  organizing 

Mr  Newman  Is  that  foundaUon  still  in  ex- 
istence'' 

Mr  Patman  It  Is.  so  far  as  I  know  Now  we, 
of  course,  have  been  pursuing  them  We  were 
after  them  with  sharp  sticks  a  long  time 

Mr  Newman  Y.^u  going  to  give  us  the 
name  of  that  organization? 

Mr  Patman  Oh  yes,  The  Americans  Build- 
ing Constitutionally  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
operating  principally  on  the  West  Coaat,  and 
of  course  in  the  Middle  West 

Mr  Newman  But  of  course  the  public  Is 
mainly  familiar  with  the  really  big  founda- 
tions, the  names  they  hear  Ford.  Rockefeller, 
Carnegie  and  so  on 

Mr   Patman    And  so  on 

.Mr  Newman  Do  you  find  that  they  abuse 
the  privileges  Congress  has  granted  them 
also' 

Mr  Patman  Some  of  them  do  Now  Car- 
negie. I  guess  between  the  three  that  you 
mentioned,  would  be  the  cleanest  of  the 
three  The  Ford  Foundation  I  think  Is  the 
most  vulnerable  one  It  has  a',  billion  dollars 
In  assets,  and  no  liabilities  pretty  good 
shape  And  of  course  the  Rfx-kefeller  Founda- 
tion IS  not  just  one,  if.s  18  I  heard  It  said 
ar'iund  Houst<jn  they  ve  becfime  pretty  rich 
down  there  (jn  oil  and  defense  plants  and 
things  like  that  and  utie  part  u{  Houston 
where  the  people  are  so  affluent  that  even 
their  animals,  their  dogs  and  tleas  and  in- 
sects ana  everything  else  are  atnuent  and 
Its  said  that  In  that  part  ut  town  that  every 
flea  has  his  own  dog  And  so  it  looks  like 
that  every  ImporUnt  Rockefeller  has  his 
own  foundation  and  they're  doing  pretty 
(Veil  with  them. 


Mr  Newman  Congressman,  do  you  object 
to  the  size  of  foundations? 

Mr  Patman  No,  I  don't  object  to  the  size 
of  them,  but  why  should  anybody  be  exempt 
from  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  taxe.o 
And  most  of  these  privately  controlled 
foundations,  I  think,  are  organized  for  that 
purpose  They  have  the  right  of  succession 
If  a  trustee  or  director  dies,  thev  can  fill  lug 
place  with  somebody  that  they  want  It's  in 
perpetuity  It  was  never  intended— it  is  repul- 
sive to  our  form  of  government 

Now  It  used  to  be.  in  Europe,  but  even  in 
Europe  they've  gotten  away  with  it  And  ever 
here  we  would  never  have  had  anything  like 
that    It  came  about  rather  accidentally 

Mr  Newman  But  your  objection  to-  y<  u 
object  to  families  retaining  their  dlrecU' n 
over  a  foundation  after  Its  original  estab- 
llshmenf 

Mr  Patman  Well.  I  wouldn't  have  any  pri. 
vately  controlled  loundatlons  I  would  in- 
courage  genuine  foundations  for  charity.  ..ud 
religion,  and  gcKxl  purp<ises  like  that  Bi;r  j 
wouldn't  have  any  like  the  privately  con- 
trolled  foundations  operate  I'd  ha\e  a  limi- 
tation on  them,  say  20  or  25  years  then 
they're   liquidated    they're   through 

Mr.  Newman  Why  do  you  recommend 
that,  sir? 

Mr  Patman  Well,  that's  been  done  bef<  re 
you  know  And  why  should  anybodv  h.-ve 
tax  exemption  In  perpetuity  Number  one 
why  should  they  have  It  at  alP  But  If  t!,ev 
can  give  a  gcKxl  reason  for  having  it.  there 
should  be  a  limitation  on  It  They  shouldn  t 
have  It  In  perpetultv 

Mr  Nkwman  May  I  ask  you,  Mr  Patman. 
t^i  give,  II  you  would,  .some  examples  of  the 
kind  of  activities  that  foundations  engaeo 
in  that  you  think  they  should  not  engage 
in. 

Mr  Patman  Well,  number  one.  thev  take 
their  money  and  ln\est  it  in  the  stock  rn.ir- 
ket  They  buy  up  businesses  with  It  They 
go  In  competition  with  people  who  are  pav- 
ing taxes  and  helping  to  support  their  gov- 
ernment Its  unfair  to  the  honest  sincere, 
patriotic  person  He's  having  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  for  his  government,  defend  his  country 
In  time  of  war.  and  help  Inilld  it  In  time  ;f 
peace  Here's  a  foundation  over  here  with  a 
lot  of  money,  In  competition  with  him,  pay- 
ing no  Uxes  at  all  It's  just  not  right  lis 
wrong 

Mr  Newman  But  let  us  assume  that 
foundations  exist  and  let  us  assume  that 
they  even  paid  some  taxes— you  propose  that 
they  pay  20"^:  ,  a  tax  20': 

Mr  Patman  Tliat's  on  gross,  too,  vou 
know 

Mr  Newman  I  thought  It  was  on  their 
Investment  income  lliat  you  proposed 

Mr  Patman  Well  yes,  but  that  al.so  in- 
cludes capital  gains  like  It  Is  now  They  don  t 
even  pay.  they  don't  even  account  for  capital 
gains  That's  theirs  TTiey  just  put  it  in  their 
pockets  Tliey  don't  even  account  for  It  A:.d 
this  would  maybe  be  20  on  capital  gams 
And  that  would  run  into  some  money  .And 
furthermore,  we  d  make  them  pay  out  at  the 
end  >f  e\ery  year,  what  they  had  left  for 
charity    Like  It  Is  now,   they're  not  doing  it 

Mr  .Newman  What  are  the  actUitles  that 
they  engage  In  apart  from  these  financial 
actuitles— what  activities  do  they  sub.sldi^p 
what  activities  do  they  support  that  you 
think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do''  Or 
to  put  It  the  other  way,  what  should  they  be 
allowed  to  do'' 

.Mr  Patman  Well  number  one.  whv  should 
they  be  allowed  to  do  these  things  at  alP  You 
see.  they  have  a  right  under  the  law  that's 
now  written  to  operate  .is  a  tax-exempt 
organization  if  thev  use  the  money  for  cer- 
tain definite,  distinct  purposes  But  they 
don  t  stop  there  One  lawyer  wrote  his  client 
and  said.  You  ought  to  consider  a  founda- 
tion. Its  a  good  way  to  t.^ike  care  of  your 
poor  klnfolks.  you  put  them  on  the  found.-.- 
tlon  payroll  "  You  see,  there's  no  limit  to 
what  they  can  do  with  this  money  It's  not 
adequately   supervised   at   all    Not   properly 
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supervised  They're  Just  almost  footloose  and 
fancy-free.  They're  getting  by  with  murder, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr  Newman  Well.  I  suppose  what  I'm 
doing  here  perhape  is  distorting  the  picture 
a  bit  because  as  you  say  there  are  thousands 
of  foundations-  20.000.  30.000.  something  or 
that  sort 

Mr  Patman  Well,  for  7  years  I've  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  number.  I  asked  Mr.  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1964:  he  Is  a 
witness  for  my  committee;  I  said.  "Mr.  EMUon, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  you're  over  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  How  many  pri- 
vately controlled  foundations  are  there  in 
this  country?"  He  talked  to  everybody  around 
liim  and  said.  "I  Just  don't  know.  We  Just 
don't  know"  And  that  was  the  truth.  They 
dont  keep  any  account  of  these  things.  It's 
the  loosest  kind  of  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting in  the  world  And  I  asked  him 
to  get  It  up  for  me.  he  said  he  would.  He 
was  in  office  3  or  4  years  after  that  but  he 
didn't  get  it  up.  he  never  did  get  It  up. 

Mr  Ftowler  came  before  my  committee  last 
year,  and  I  said.  Mr  Fowler,  how  many  pri- 
vate controlled  tax-exempt  foundations  are 
there  in  this  country?"  "25.000."  Just  like 
that,  so  he's  evidently  known  about  this 
colloquy.  And  I  said.  "That's  wonderful,  do 
you  have  them  with  you?"  "Oh  no — we  don't 
have  them  "  "Can  you  get  them  for  me?  Can 
you  send  them  up  tomorrow?"  "Oh  no.  we'll 
have  to  get  them  out  of  the  papers  and  the 
records  and  everything."  I  said.  "Will  you  do 
it  soi)n'"  Oh  yes.  I  definitely  will  get  it  soon. 
It  was  nearly  two  years  before  we  got  them, 
:nui  when  we  got  th?m  And  when  we  got 
them  It  was  30.262  So  that  one  we  were 
studying  had  Just  been  5i»6.  and  we  know 
t'lere  are  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  In  them. 

Mr  Newman  But  take  the  biggest  of  them, 
take  the  Ford,  which  is  set  at  S'j  billion 
dollars  Does  it  do  anything  with  its  money, 
leaxlnjf  aside  Its  financial  operations  or  Its 
:nvestment  operations — does  it  do  anything 
with — 

Mr.  Patman  They  Invest  their  money  Just 
like  a  private  Investor  invests,  and  pay  no 
taxes  on  what  they  earn. 

Mr  Newman  But  the  actual  awards  they 
make,  and  the  grants  they  make,  and  the 
loans  they  make — are  there  any  of  those  that 
you  object  tC 

Mr  Patman  Why,  certainly,  they  are 
.^pending  all  kinds  of  money  for  office  ex- 
penses— that's  particularly  true  as  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  And  they  spend  a 
l.irge  part  of  their  money,  most  ci  it, 
abroad — they  don't  spend  it  in  this  coun- 
try. And  looks  to  me  like  it's  really  repul- 
sive, to  think  about  giving  people  the  cppcr- 
tunity  of  keeping  their  money  ratlier  then 
paying  taxes  on  It.  and  then  that  kept  money 
by  reason  of  the  gratitude  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, you  might  say — they  go  abroad  and 
?pcnd  their  money.  And  they  do  that  with- 
out reference  to  the  balance  of  payments  on 
our  country,  without  any  consideration  of 
cur  country  And  they  don't  have  to  make 
any  reports,  and  no  audits. 

Mr  Newman.  But  do  they  not  say — are 
they  not  engaging  in  the  good  purposes  that 
\ou   mentioned   a    moment   ago? 

Mr  Patman  Sure,  they  say  that.  But  the 
amount  spent  for  the  good  purposes  is  pretty 
?mall 

Mr  Newman  Well,  what  about  some  of 
the  actual  activities  that  say  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation engages  in.  which  have  to  do.  for 
example,  with  raising  the  status  of  Negro 
Americans? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  don't  have  to  guess 
what  they're  doing,  you  see  It  In  the  news- 
papers every  day.  And  some  of  the  things 
they  do  I'm  sure  will  be  good.  But  some  of 
the  things— they  Just  don't  fit  Into  charity 
They  Just  don't  do  that  They  do  some  pretty 
terrible  things,  and  we  don't  know  every- 
thing they  do.  When  we  dig  Into  them,  we 
find  out  some  of  the  things  But  it's  awfully 
hard  to  find  out 
Mr.  Newman  What  I'm  really  asking  you,  I 


suppose,  la  are  there  any  particular  grants  or 
awards  or  activities  by  any  of  the  big  foun- 
dations that  you  feel  are  p.articularly  out- 
rageous? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  them. 
but  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  them,  because 
it's  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  know,  and  that  s 
not  what  I'm  after — any  particular  one.  any- 
way. I  have  no  personal  feelings  about  these 
things  at  all.  It's  the  public  interest  that  I 
feel  like  that  I'm  representing.  I  Just  don  t 
believe  in — people  taking  advantage  of  their 
government  and  their  citizens  and  paying  no 
taxes,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  everytUai^ 
that  their  government  does 

Mr.   Newman.  So  you   would.  In  any  case, 
supervise  the  foundations  much  more  closely 
Mr.  Patman.  Directly,  supervise  ihem  inorf 
closely. 

Mr.  Newman.  How  would  you  do  it,  .sir' 
What  sort  of^ — 

Mr.  Patman.  Well.  Just  to  have  the  IRS- 
the  IRS  Is  a  fine  organization  to  supervise — 
Mr.  Newman.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Patman.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
They  don't  do  it.  And  v,-hen  you  just  insK->t 
on  telling  me — when  I  insist  on  why  they 
don't  do  it,  they  say.  "Well,  you  just  don  : 
get  much  money  out  of  them  And  we  go  and 
pursue  these  people  where  there's  mcjie 
money  and  we  use  our  money  for  enforce- 
ment better  that  way.  "  Bu:  they  overluo'v 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  it  if 
they'd  pursue  them  Why,  we've  already 
shown  where  $29  million  was  not  paid  and 
they've  collected  some  of  it,  that's  $29  mil- 
lion. And  they're  going  to  collect  the  rest 
And  there  are  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  other 
than  win  come  through  by  reason  of  this  dis- 
closure that  we  have  made — just  our  little 
group.  It's  easy  to  find  if  they'll  go  to  work 
on  It. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Patman.  are  you  very 
troubled  by  loopholes  In  the  tax  law.s.  apart 
from  what  you  consider  to  be  the  obvious 
overlooking  of  the  tax-exempt  foundations? 
Do  you  think  that  the  loopholes  are  as  bad 
as  they're  often  said  to  be? 

Mr.  Patman.  And  probably  worse.  There  rire 
a  lot  of  loofjlioles  in  the  tax  laws.  And  they 
should  be  stopped.  We  should  plug  them. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Committee- — and  I'm 
really  thrilled  over  Mr.  Mills'  start  on  this 
investigation.  But  I  hope  when  he  finds 
something  that's  obviously  bad.  I  hope  he 
presents  a  bill  right  away,  and  gets  it 
through.  I'm  apprehensive  if  they  let  them 
just  pile  up  and  try  to  get  up  an  omnibus 
bill  right  on  the  last,  that  it  wouldn't  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  passing.  Because  an 
omnibus  bill — every  member  of  Congress 
would  have  some  reason  to  vote  against  it. 
and  it  might  result  in  its  defeat.  But  if  you 
put  every  one  of  these  on  its  merits  before 
the  House,  in  one  bill,  as  they  come  up,  I 
think  we'd  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  of 
passing  them. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Patman.  the  last  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  John- 
son, Joseph  Barr,  said  he  had  a  feeling  that 
there  was  a  taxpayers'  revolt  In  the  air.  part- 
ly because  a  lot  of  people  with  large  in- 
comes, even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, in  some  cases  millions,  were  not  pay- 
ing taxes  at  all.  Do  you  think  that 

Mr.  Patman.  He  made  that  statement  be- 
fore me  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  his  last  appearance  up  there 
And  I  think  his  statement  required  courage 
on  his  part,  and  I  think  he  gave  us  informa- 
tion that  should  make  us  aware  of  what's 
going  on.  People  are  getting  disgusted  And 
one  of  the  things,  is  tax  exemptions — they 
don't  like  ihat.  There's  a  groundswell  of  op- 
position all  over  this  nation  today — and  we 
can  pass  a  bill  if  we  keep  on  pushing  it. 

Mr.  Newman.  What  about  the  tax-exempt 
bonds,  municipal  bonds,  that  kind  of  thing? 
Mr.  Patman.  Well  I  have  a — I  don't  want 
to  be  In  a  position  of  being  against  local  com- 
munities on  their  schoolhouses  and  roads. 
I'm  all  for  it.  But  the  tax  exemption  doesn't 


belong  there  That  costs  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  lot  of  money,  because  there's  no  taxes. 
Now  I  propose  that  there's  a  little  difference 
in  there  in  what  they  have  to  pay  on  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  and  what  would  not  be  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  It's  not  very  large  I'd  be  in 
favor  of  the  federal  government  subsidizing 
that  little  part  and  then  making  them  tax- 
able Then  the  government  wotild  collect  ten 
to  one  to  what  it  was  out.  and  It  would  be 
fair  to  everybody. 

Mr  Newman  Would  people  buy  municipal 
bonds  If  they  were  not  tax-exempt'' 

Mr  Patman  Yes  they  would.  They'd  be 
in  competition  for  the  bonds,  you  know. 
They'd  be  in  competition  to  other  bonds 
and  they'd  buy  them  just  the  same  as  they 
do  now. 

Mr  Newman  Of  course  the  most  cele- 
brated loophole,  the  one  that  is  usually  de- 
scribed that  way.  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence, is  the  depletion  allowance  given,  Icr 
example,  to  oil  wells  and  that  kind  of  thing 

Mr.  Pat.man,  That's  right.  It  could  \ery 
well  be  looked  into,  too  Now  there's  some 
depletion  allowance  that's  due:  I  don't  know 
whether  27'2 '"  on  oil  is  too  much  (.r  not  If  it 
is,  it  ought  to  be  reduced  If  it's  not  enough, 
it  ought  to  be  raised,  Bui  the  most  unfair 
thing  on  depletion  allowance  is  on  oil— Is 
allowing  people  from  the  United  Slates,  and 
big  companies  in  particular,  to  get  deple- 
tion allowance  on  oil  in  foreign  countries. 
Why  should  we  give  credit  for  depletion  in  .i 
foreign  country?  Thai's  going  on  and 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
There's  your  real  loophole? 

Mr.  Newman.  What  is  the  theory  behind 
exempting  oil  deposits  overseas'' 

Mr.  Patman.  Well  there's  no  theory  th.it  I 
know  of— no  logical  theory.  It  just  happens 
to  come  In  in  the  contact  with  the  covern- 
menl.  dealing  with  the  government  on  taxes 
and  bO  forth  But  they  have  been  getting 
credit  for  depletion  allowance  in  loreien 
countries.  Now.  that  doesn't  make  any  kind 
of  sense:  common,  book,  or  horse.  None 

Mr  Newman  Well,  why  isn't  the  argument 
that  the  expenses  of  exploration,  for  example, 
are  lust  as  great  overseas 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  could  probably 
make  a  case  for  that.  But  I'm  talking  .tbout 
depletion  allowance  Thai's  depleting  the 
capital  m  a  country.  And  why  should  we  be 
concerned  about  depleting  the  capital  In 
Iran  or  Iraq,  or  Mexico,  or  any  other  coun- 
try? 

Mr  Newman.  Well  I  suppose  the  argument 
Is  that  the  oil  companies,  the  American  oil 
companies  that  get  the  benefit  of  this  deple- 
tion allowance  are  In  themselves  national 
assets  and  that  by  getting  the  oil  for  lower 
taxes,  we  save  oil  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  bet  there  are  times  when  Ed 
Newman  pays  more  taxes  than  some  of  the 
biggest  oil  companies 

Mr.  Newman  I  wish  I  could  say — I  m  im- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Patman  Because  they  have  plenty  of 
gimmicks  and  loopholes 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes  Is  that  the  biggest  of 
them,  do  you  think,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Patman.  Thai's  one  of  them.  I  don't 
know  how  much  it  would — you  see.  there 
are  lots  of  them,  over  a  hundred  commodi- 
ties that  have  depletion  allowanct:  oil  just 
happens  to  be  one 

Mr,  Newman.  Mr  Patman,  you  ieel  that 
the  tax  system  is  weighted  really  a.ealnst  ihi^ 
little  man,  and  you  think  that  the  whole 
American  economy — a  good  part  of  it  is  rath- 
er weighted  against  the  little  man  How  did 
all  this  come  about? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  it  came  about  by  just 
seeing  injustices  of  pyeople  not  getting  a 
square  deal,  and  a  few  people  getting  great 
privileges  and  lucrative  privileges,  and  abus- 
ing the  rest  of  them  with  It. 

Mr.  Newman.  If  it  »s  as  lopsided  as  you 
say  it  is,  how  did  it  get  to  be  that  lopsided'' 

Mr.  Patman.  Well.  Just  because — like  here 
in  Congress,  it's  an  easy  matter  to  let  things 
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go,  like  all  theae  loopholes,  and  for  a  mem- 
ber  not   to   My    anyUilng   about   li    He's   In 
pollUc«.  he»  got  to  be  elected    Now,  he's  an 
honeat  member    Ive  served  with  3000  mem- 
bere   of   Congreaa.    you   couldn  t   serve    with 
finer  and  more  honorable,  more  honeat  peo- 
ple, than  thoae  people  I've  served  with,  they 
were   wonderful.   But   at   the  same   time,   no 
one  member  wants  to  step  on  the  toes  of  a 
big   man.    because   that    big   man    ran   really 
cause    him    trouble — cause    him    oppoettlon. 
maybe  defeat    He  can't  come  back  at  hlm-^ 
maybe  you  don't  have  the  information  and 
knowledge   to   come   back   at    him.    But   you 
know,  that  lets  them  go  ahead  and  get  big- 
ger and  bigger   And  the  little  man.  of  course 
he'a   not  given    too   much   attention   always. 
and  that's  the  reason  I've  been  on  the  side 
of  the  little  man  and  the  handicapped  person 
and    the    underdog     Because    the    big    man 
doean  t  need  me  He's  got  bla  own  lawyers,  he's 
got  his  own  experts,  he  s  got  bis  own  lobby- 
ists  Id  be  In  his  way  So  somebody  should  be 
sort  of  an  offset  to  that  great  advantage   and 
I   feel    that   I'm    that   offset    I'm    not    repre- 
senting  Just   any   particular  group,  I'm   rep- 
reaenUng   the   public   interest 

Now  I  know  some  of  them  can  me  a  Popu- 
Ilat — which  I  feel  very  complimented  about, 
I  feel  ^e  it's  a  great  compliment.  You  know 
U>e  P<}BV»Jl«ta— they  believed  in  equal  right* 
to  all.  special  privllegaa  to  none,  they  dldnt 
believe  In  any  of  theae  special  benefits  And 
you  ve  beard  of  Republlcaxka  going  to  the 
penitentiary  and  Democrat*  going  to  the  pen- 
itentiary, but  you  haven't  beard  of  a  Populist 
going  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr  NrwKAW  Do  you  ever  feel.  Mr  Pat- 
man,  that  this  Qghit  you're  waging  la  a  losing 
fight?  Tou're  a  celebrated  opponent  of  big- 
'^••"  per  ••.  you're,  as  you  say,  a  PopulUt. 
you're  an  antl-monopolUt.  Tou  were  oppoeed 
to  chain  stores  You're  fighting  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  You're  against  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  excesfllve  concentration  in  indua- 
iry— a  sub.'ect  I  hope  we'll  get  to  shorUy  But 
on  ail  these  thlnga.  don't  you  feel  that  vou  re 
loelng  ground  rather  than  gaining'' 

Mr  Patma.v,  I  felt  that  way  until  re- 
cently Vow  Ive  been  fighting  this  a  Umn 
time.  But  recently  there's  a  groundswell  of 
feeling  in  vhls  country  against  theae  lucra- 
tive franchises  and  theae  special  privileges 
that  are  no*.  Juatlfied.  that  are  being  abused 
Now  the  bankers  generally  are  good  people, 
they're  Just  aa  good  as  any  other  claaa  or 
group  But  in  among  the  bankers  you  find 
some  thats  greedy  and.  you  know  kind  of 
anxloua  to  get  ahead  themaelvea  without  ref- 
erence t.1  the  public  intereat  And  some  of 
thoae  bankers  are  big  t)anker8,  and  they  get 
Into  poeltiona  of  Importance  .\nd  they  can 
throw  their  weight  around  And  they  have 
done  that  until  they  have  gotten  charge  of 
the  moat  important  part  of  thu  govern- 
ment the  monetary  part  They  fix  Interest 
rates,  and  supply  money  The  bankers  run 
that. 

Now  they  talk  about  the  Pederal  Reserve 
The  Federal  Reserve  under  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  12  ba.iks.  to  help  out  each  one  of  the 
12  regions  when  they  needed  It  with  govern- 
ment credit  But  very  »<x)n — after  Mellon 
was  m.ide  Secretory  if  the  Treasury  under 
Harding  he  commenced  bv  g\Uda.^ce  und  di- 
rection i.-id  by  consent  making  them  a  cen- 
tral ba.nk  and  putting  it  right  hack  Inuj. 
the  New  York  bank  And  t^iat  s  where  it's 
been  ever  since  He  did  that  throusfh  ^dmin- 
latritlon  on  the  theory  that  y  'u  cap.  make 
a  good  taw  out  of  a  bad  law  bv  pr.per  ad- 
ministration, and  you  can  rn.iH-  <  bad  i.iw 
out  of  a  goiKj  ;iw  bv  idmin.st- ,".  •■^-*:-ii,-h 
Mellon  did  He  changed  that  thlrr.-  "ntlrely 
But  the  bankers  got  charge  the:i  they've 
been  In  charge  ever  since  And  thev  re  the 
ones  thats  caused  all  thi.s  high  interest 
And  our  nation  eannot  survive  my  dear 
friend  and  have  to  pay  the  high  rates  of 
Interest  that  are  In  sight  .'or  us  and  are 
exlaUng  right  now  with  the  huge  private 
debts  and   public  debts 

For  Interest,  we  are  paying  about  $16  bll- 
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lion  a  year  Just  Interest  on  our  national  debt 
If  we  had  the  interest  rate  that  we  had  for 
14  years,  before  the  Republicans  came  In 
19S3,  we'd  be  paying  M  billion.  So  that's 
doubling  the  payment  of  Interest  on  Just 
■ne  Item  the  national  debt — $8  billion,  that's 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money' 

Mr  NkWMAN  Can  we  Ulk  about  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem'' Ceruinly  I  guess  the  thing  you're 
really  best  known  for  Is  what  I— perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  your  war  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  particular  with 
lU  chairman.  William  McChesney  Martin 
I  think  perhaps  this  has  to  be  broken  into 
parts  One  part  is.  what  should  Interest  rates 
be  And  the  other  part  Is  should  the  Fed- 
era;  Reserve  Board  be  Independent  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  of  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  governmenf 
Could  we  take  that  .second  one  flrsf 
Mr  Patman  Independent? 
Mr    Nbwman     Ves 

Mr.  Patman    Why  certainly    that's  one  I'd 
!>«ve    t.j   take    Now    remember    this    mv   dear 
sir    When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
under  W'xidrow  Wilsiin    he  had  very  definite 
.'onvictlons   He  wa.Med  uj  help  all  the  people 
he  dldn  t  want  it  used  for  speculation  and  to 
let  a  few  people  get  the  advantage  of  all  the 
rest   and    soon    own   all    the   property   of    the 
country    He  didn't  want   It  that   way  at  all 
And  he  was  against  a  central  bank    So  when 
It  passed,  why   It  was  a  good   law    fine  law 
But  that  was  In  1911    just  a  couple  days  be- 
f.>re   Christmas,   it   actually   passed   Congress 
A.id    the    President    signed    It     But    then     it 
was  not  put  Into  effect  until   1914  and   19IS 
But   then    when   Harding   was  elected— 1920 
and   1931--he  came  into  power  on  February 
4th  ,»t  that  time,  you  know  the  Pederal  Re- 
terve    .nadn't    soften    .started,    hadn't    gotten 
lit  the  ground  so  to  speak    And   Mellon  got 
ahold   of   It-  - 

M.-     NrwMAN     ThU   18   Andrew    Mellon 
.Mr     Patman     Andrew    W     Mellon— he    was 
tppfilnted   -Secretary   of  the  Treasurr.   which 
18  the  bl({geet  Cabinet  poaltlon,  It's  equal  to 
an   the  re»t  of  them  In  Importance    And  he 
waa  a  big  banker    une  of  the  biggest  In  the 
nation     He   was    bl«   in   all   corporate   enter- 
prises uf  every  kind    And  so,  the  law  Is  that 
i  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  can't  own  Interest 
in    banking— because    obviously    that    woiUd 
Hive  him  .1  ifreat  advantage  over  the  people 
They  could  fix  the  Intereet  rat«,  vou  know 
at   the   connivance     if    the    Secretory    of    the 
rreaaurv   .ind  make  the  petiple  pay   through 
the    noee    at    all    times     So    Mr     Mellon    was 
hard  on  the  people    He  kept  tiie  veterans  of 
World  War  I  from  getting  adjusted  pay  that 
they  were  entitled  to    And  he  kept  the  poor 
people   down     no   aid    for   any    relief   of    any 
kind    No  aid   for  the  poor,   nothing    He   waa 
against  all  those  things    And  I  had  a  feeling 
that   we  ought  to  do  something  about   that 
I  wanted  to  get  the  veterans  paid,  those  3ij 
million    veterans,    net    that   $1015    each    that 
Congress    lias    confessed    wa.s    due    them    for 
adjusted    pay     They   only   got   $21    a   month 
And  thev  had  -o  pay  $6".   for  Insurance,  had 
to  pav  tiieir  own  laundry  bills   If  they  made 
in  allotment  to  a  wife  ..r  a  child,  thev  had 
nothing  left 

Mr    NtWMAN    $21   a  month  was  a  private's 
pav    was  It.  In  World  War  f 

Mr  Patman  That's  right  And  I've  seen 
them- you  always  had  to  go  by.  you  know 
with  your  hat  m  vour  hand,  to  rake  off  what 
•.i»u  had  left  I've  seen  companies  go  by  and 
half  of  them  wouldn't  rake  off  anything 
wouldn  t  have  anything  left  So  CongrtM 
wanted  to  adjust  the  pay  of  these  aoldlera 
nf  these  veterans  And  It  did  And  I  wanted 
n>  rfet  that  through,  and  we  bMl  support  all 
uver  the  nation  for  It.  But  Mr  Mellon  stopped 
t  And  finally  it  got  to  the  point  where  we 
had  to  get  rid  of  Mr  .Mellon  And  on  January 
8th.  1932.  I  gf.t  .n  the  floor  of  the  Houae  and 
I  said  on  my  own  reaponslblllty.  "As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Congresfc.  I  impeach  Andrew  W 
Mellon  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  fol- 


lows "  Well.  It  shocked  the  Republicans   thev 
didn't  reallise  what  was  going  on    And  they 
didn't  make  a  motion  to  send  It  to  the  Com- 
mittee right  then,  they  cut  me  off.  I  couldnt 
debate  It    But  I  got  started  and  then  when 
they  made  a  point  of  order,  the  speaker  had 
to  overrule  them  because  I'd  gotten  storted 
and    I    had    an    hour's    time     Went    Into   it 
They  referred  It  to  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary, they  had  a  two-week  hearing,  I  was  on 
one  side  of  the  toble.  Mr.  Mellon  and  his  13 
lawyers   on    the    other   side    before    the   Ju- 
diclary  Committee    I  spent  two  weeks  mak- 
ing a  case,  then  It  was  time  for  Mr,  Mellon 
to  testify    The  chairman  says,   11,30  In  the 
morning.      "We'll     adjourn     until     1:30    this 
afternoon  "   During  that   Ume,   the  newspa- 
pers  came   out   like   they   used   to  with    bis 
boxcar  headlines:    "MeUon  Resigns,  Appointed 
to  the  Court  of  St  James."  Well  of  course  the 
committee  met  and  says.    "Well,  It  looks  like 
It's    a    moot    question     Why    should    we    go 
ahead  with  this?  LaOuardla  of  New  York  in- 
sisted that  we  should— he  was  on  the  com- 
mittee   Brining  of  Tennessee  that  was  later 
governor  said.   "Go  ahead,  ought   to  be  im- 
peached,  Patman's  made  a  case  "   But   ihev 
decided.      Well    he's   not   only   out   of   office 
he's  out  of  the  country  "  But  the  truth  is— ^ 
_^And  Its  a  moot  question  "  But  the  truth  i« 
Mr   Hoover  did  a  very  courageous  thing  from 
his    standpoint,    he    accepted    a    resignation 
that  was  never  tendered    Mr.   Mellon  dldn  t 
want  to  resign    He  resisted  It,  he  wanted  to 
stay  there    I'd  proven  he  was  In  the  banking 
business,    antagonistic    and    everything   else 
there's  no  doubt  they'd  have  Impeached  him 
no   quesUon    on    earth    about    It     And    thev 
knew   that    and    they   wanted    to  get   rid  of 
him.  because  the  campaign  was  coming  on 
Mr    Newman    So   they   made   him   amb.s- 
sador  of  London 

Mr  Patman  1932.  they  made  him  amb.i.<=- 
sador  of  the  court  of  st  James.  And  .0 
wlien  he  was  taking  the  oath  down  at  tJie 
Treasury  Department,  as  ambassador  to  go 
to  St  James,  an  AP  man  was  right  next  to 
him,  he  was  Just  tolklng  a  little  bit  .Mr 
Mellon  told  him,  who  later  told  me:  he  sMd 
Now  remember,  young  fellow,  this  is  not  a 
majrlage  ceremony  we're  going  to,  this  1>  a 
divorce,"  And  that's  the  truth,  they  were 
getting  rid  of  him,  and  had  to  because  the 
campaign  was  coming  on  See,  that  was  the 
early  part  of  1932,  and  they  couldn't  afford 
to  have  .Mellon  exposed  there  and  im- 
peached, which  he  would  have  been, 

Mr  Newman  Well  now.  you  say  It  w.is 
Secretary  Mellon  who  changed  the  Feocral 
Reserve  System 

Mr    PAT.MAN    That's  right:    It  was 
Mr    Newman    But   If  he  was  out  In   19:32 
how    did    It    remain    changed?    Why    wa*   it 
never  brought  back? 

Mr.  Patman  .No.  they  Just— well,  bankers 
were  In  charge  of  it  Now  vou  toke  the  Sink 
of  New  York — - 

Mr  Newman  Pederal  Reserve  Bank  f 
New   York? 

Mr,  Patman  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  .Sew 
York  There  are  9  directors  there,  every 
one— 6  of  them,  two-thirds  of  them,  selected 
by  the  banks  themselves,  and  a  third  ■: 
them  by  the  big  banks  And  the  other  three 
are  public  members  appointed  bv  the  Bo.ird 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
But  they  m-Lisl  appoint  people  with  tested 
banking  experience— which  means  they  must 
be  bankers  too.  So  you've  got  106  directors 
12  dlstrtcu,  9  to  each  district,  and  so  they  re 
all  bankers  And  the  president  now,  like  Mr 
Hayes  in  New  York— he  gets  about  $75,000  • 
year  or  more  I  guess,  now.  and  he  represents 
the  biggest  banks  up  there.  And  the  bii? 
banks  naturally  expect  him  to  carry  out 
their  win  And  I  believe  he  does  It's  that 
way — all  these  presidents  of  banks  are  rep- 
resenting the  biggest  bank  there,  becijie 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  most  Influ- 
ence, 

Mr.  NrwMAN   Who  should  run  the  Pederal 
Reserve  System.  Mr   Patman? 
Mr  Patman.  Somebody  that's  charged  with 
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a  public  duty.  Now.  the  President  has  overall 
supervision  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  If  he'd 
exercise  It.  You  know — don't  you  think  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  fellows  should 
be  elected  by  an  Industry?  When  they 
brought  that  up  with  Woodrow  Wllaoi^and 
they  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  pAtlng 
bankers  on  all  these  boards,  because  the 
bankers  knew  so  much.  Carter  Glass  got 
them  an  appointment  down  there  at  the 
While  House.  They  marched  In  with  Carter 
Glass  and  storted  off  saying.  "'Now  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  want  to  tolk  to  you  about,  we 
believe  under  this  Pederal  Reserve  Act,  al- 
though we  can't  get  It  like  we  want  It,  that 
'he  bankers  who  know  more  about  money" — 
■  >!  oovirse  that's  not  true,  they  don't  know 
..nything  about  the  science  of  money;  they 
know  how  to  make  loans  and  collect  It  back 
at  big  interest,  but  they  know  nothing  about 
;he  science  of  money — "that  we  feel  like 
we  know  more  about  the  science  of  money 
and  we  ought  to  be  on  these  boards  to  ad- 
minister the  law"  And  Mr.  Wilson  said. 
Which  one  of  you  gentlemen  would  recom- 
mend that  I  appoint  presidents  of  railroads 
.IS  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  having  charge  of  fixing  railroad 
lares  and  freight  rates  on  the  railroads?" — 
looked  at  all  of  them,  they  looked  at  one 
iiiother  And  Carter  Glass  told  this  himself, 
!.e  says  they  began  to  tolk  about  the  weather. 
.ind  finally  they  got  out,  and  they  never 
old   answer   Mr    Wilson 

Mr   Newman.  Carter  Glass  was  then  Sena- 
t-or  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure  he  was,  yes.  You  know, 
the  selfish  intereet  people — people  who  have 
a  selfish  Interest,  they  should  be  the  last 
ones  to  be  appointed  to  administer  a  law. 
Mr  Newman  Well,  should  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve System  be  Independent — ^be  Independ- 
ent at  all? 
Mr.  Patman.  It  Is  Independent,  now. 
Mr  Newman.  Should  It  be? 
Mr  Patman.  Independent  now.  But,  you 
s-ee.  they  were  never  recognized  independent, 
until  last  few  years.  You  know,  there's  noth- 
ing In  the  Pederal  Reserve  Act  that  says 
that  they're  not  Indejjendent,  but  everything 
"hat  they  are  Independent.  And  there's  no 
reason  for  them  to  be  any  other  way.  Do  yoa 
mean  to  say  that  people  In  New  York,  that 
.ire  elected  by  the  bankers,  should  be  told 
wiiat  I  have  to  say  about  protecting  the  peo- 
ple I  represent?  And  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate — that  we  have  no  power 
over  fixing  Intereet  rates,  they  have  seized 
that  f>ower?  That's  the  reason  we're  paying 
0  and  10  percent  in  some  cases  now.  A  rate 
against  conscience.  It's  extortion.  It's  high- 
way robbery.  Because  the  people  who  are 
elected  to  do  a  Job  In  Washington  have  no 
[xiwer  over  it.  they  let  the  bankers  toke  It 
ver 
Mr  Newman.  But  you  say  It  Is  within  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  Patman.  Over  the  veto  power.  You 
know,  the  Constitution's  very  plain,  that  the 
law  should  be  passed  by  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate;  approved  by  the  President; 
if  he  vetoes  It.  '^rds  vote  would  of  course 
do  It  And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  execute  the  laws  that  are  passed.  It 
couldn't  be  plainer  than  that.  It  couldn't  be 
plainer.  And  so  that's  the  law  of  the  land. 
that's  the  Constitution  But  this  special  In- 
'erest  has  seized  that  power.  Now  here's  the 
way  they  did  It.  In  1961,  they  claim  there's 
.in  accord,  you  know,  to  have  Interest  rates 
higher.  We'd  had  Interest  rates  2V3%  on 
long-term  government  bonds,  for  14,  for  16 
years,  and  It  was  the  rate  dtulng  a  time 
when  there  was  bad  times  In  this  cotintry, 
millions  of  people  unemployed,  mllllona  of 
people  In  breadlines,  sometimes.  Then  we  bad 
high  Inflationary  conditions  In  the  war,  pre- 
paring for  war,  shooting  on  the  battlafleld 
J250  million  worth  of  ammunition  a  day. 
Everything  that  would  cause  wild,  ruinous 


Inflation.  But  we  didn't  have  It  during  those 
14  years,  why?  We  had  a  Pederal  Reserve 
Board  that  worked  with  the  President  In  the 
public  Interest,  kept  Interest  rates  down,  we 
had  no  problem.  Now  a  high  national  debt 
can  be  an  advantage  on  interest  rates.  If  your 
national  debt  Is  high,  the  government  in  fix- 
ing the  Interest  rate  on  a  national  debt  fixes 
all  other  Interest  rates  too.  If  they  want  to 
fix  It  low,  Uke  they  did  for  14  years,  then  It'll 
be  low.  So  It's  a  great  advantoge  In  many 
ways.  One  time  Mike  Monroney,  on  our  com- 
mittee, back  years  ago.  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, he  said.  "Mr  Eckles," — he  was  chair- 
man then — "do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
could  if  you  wanted  to  fix  an  interest  rate  on 
long-term  government  securities  of  2.06.  and 
keep  it  there?"  He  says,  "Keep  It  there  in- 
definitely." There's  no  doubt  about  It,  the 
Pederal  Reserve  can  fix  It  like  It  wants  to  fix 
It.  Because  when  they  fix  It  on  long-term 
government  bonds.  It's  so  dominant  that  It 
will  fix  It  clear  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Patman,  the  argument  Is 
made  now  that  there  must  be  high  Interest 

rates,  otherwise  Inflation  will 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  that's  a  ridiculous 
argument.  It's  a  ridiculous — It's  Just  like 
saying  that  you  ought  to  put  out  a  fire  with 
gasoline.  Whenever  you  raise  interest  rates. 
you  Increase  the  price  of  everything.  In- 
creased prices — that's  the  cause  of  inflation 
So  you're  causing  inflation.  Now,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin— I  have  no  personal  feelings  against  Mr 
Martin  or  anybody  In  the  Pederal  Reserve 
System.  I'm  not  Just  fighting  somebody.  I'm 
flghtlng  for  what  I  believe  is  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  this  country.  But  now,  Mr. 
Martin's  always  saying  this:  "You  got  to 
raise  intereet  rates."  He's  been  doing  that 
for  15  years,  and  the  interest  rate's  been  go- 
ing higher  all  the  time.  All  the  time  They 
come  out  like  you  got  to  have  high  interest 
rates  to  keep  down  inflation,  he's  been  flght- 
lng inflation  every  year  since  he's  been  there. 
And  the  truth  is,  he's  caused  the  people  of 
this  country  to  pay  $14  billion  a  year,  every 
year  he's  been  there,  more  than  they  should 
have  paid  in  interest.  Now  whenever  you 
take  that  out  of  the  livings  of  all  the  people, 
the  millions  of  families  in  this  country,  make 
them  pay  it  on  extra  Interest,  that's  hurting 
the  country.  So  WilUam  McChesney  Martin 
has  hurt  this  country  more  than  any  living 
man  in  the  history  of  the  United  Stotes 
government.  And  he's  still  hurting  this 
country — on  that  fallacious  theorj'  that 
you've  got  to  have  high  Intereet  In  order  to 
keep  down  inflation.  There  are  known  meth- 
ods of  keeping  down  Inflation,  Mr.  Newman. 
We  know  what  we  can  do  to  stop  inflation. 
There's  no  doubt  about  It,  It's  been  proven. 
But  there's  no  known  way  to  stop  depres- 
sions when  they  stort.  We're  on  the  verge  of 
a  depression.  We  ought  to  get  away  from  that. 
We  don't  want  to  get  near  a  depression. 
We'll  go  back  to  sheriff  sales  and  we'll  go 
back  to  bankruptcies,  go  back  to  storvatlon 
and  hunger  and  breadlines  and  everything 
that  goes  with  it.  We  don't  want  that. 

Now  inflation,  all  in  the  world  you  got  to 
do  if  you  want  to  stop  it,  if  you  sincerely 
want  to  stop  it,  number  one  step  would  hurt 
the  big  bankers  a  little  bit,  it  would  hurt 
their  proflts.  Well,  they  have  a  lot  of  profits, 
why  sboiUdn't  they  be  hurt  a  little  bit  to 
save  the  country?  If  you  raise  the  reserve 
requirements  of  banks,  that'll  retord  infla- 
tion right  quick.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
banks  to  manufacture  money  on  their  books, 
as  they  are  now,  ten  dollars  to  every  one  on 
demand  deposit,  or  up  to  $33  to  every  one  on 
time  deposit.  Just  say  that  hereafter  you 
can  only  exercise  that  privilege  to  the  amovmt 
of  60% — ^why.  you'd  stop  your  deflation 
rl^t  quick. 

Mr.  Nkwman.  Stop  the  inflation. 
Mr.  Patman.  Stop  the  inflation  right  quick. 
Mr.  NxwMAN.  You'd  do  it  by  controlling 
the  supply  of  money,  and  credit. 

Mr.  Patman.  By  the  supply  of  money,  and 
credit,  that's  exactly  right.  That's  a  good  way 
to  do  it.  And  furthermore,  if  you  get  into 


ruinous  inflation,  something  really  bad  and 
it's  desperate,  there's  a  way  to  stop  that,  too. 
You  can  levy  toxes,  and  siphon  off  the  excess 
purchasing  power,  and  pay  It  on  the  national 
debt.  You  see,  that'll  serve  two  good  pur- 
poses. You'll  get  that  too  much  money  chas- 
ing too  few  goods,  you'll  toke  a  lot  of  that 
money  out.  and  remove  the  pressure  there. 
You  pay  It  on  the  debt  and  save  the  big 
Interest  on  the  debt  that  we're  paying  today. 
That'll  absolutely  stop  inflation.  And  they 
know  it.  But  It  takes  a  little  profit  out  of 
the  banks,  they  don't  want  to  do  that. 
They're   protecting   the   banks. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  problem,  a  major 
problem,  where  the  public  Interest  involved 
on  one  side  and  the  big  banks  on  the  other 
side?  That  they've  ever  taken  the  side  of  the 
people  on  it?  I  never  have.  I  sure  would 
like  to  know  one. 

Mr.  Newman.  Mr.  Patman,  you  have  •writ- 
ten about  an  organization  in  the  United 
States  government  called  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  That's  right. 

Mr  Newman.  And  you  have  said.  In  large 
part  the  Pederal  Open  Market  Committee 
determines  whether  our  country  will  have 
high  levels  of  economic  activity  and  full  em- 
ployment or  whether  we  will  be  plunged  into 
a  recession  or  a  prolonged  economic  depres- 
sion. Now  the  Pederal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee is  not  a  government  agency  that  is  very 
much  In  the  headlines,  to  say  t>:e  least.  I 
don't  suppwse  that  one  percent  of  the  people 
In  this  country  know  what  it  is — and  I'm  not 
sure  many  reporters  know  what  It  is.  but  I 
better  not  speak  autobiographlcally.  What  Is 
the  Pederal  Open  Market  Committee  and 
why  do  you  think  it's  so  important? 

Mr.  Patman.  It's  the  most  important  com- 
mittee In  the  world.  They  operate  secretly 
down  here  at  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board. 
They  have  a  meeting  about  every  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Newman.  Who  are  members  of  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
composed  of  7  members  who  are  suppyosed  to 
represent  the  public.  And  then  who  else 
walks  in?  First  the  7  members  of  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  next  the  5  presidents  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks — 5  out  of  12  are 
selected  to  serve.  The  New  York  man  serves 
all  the  time,  he  doesn't  have  to  alternate 
with  anybody  else.  And  you  have  a  vote  there 
of  7  members  of  the  board,  and  those  5  pri- 
vate— you  know,  they're  privately  interested, 
they  represent  the  bankers.  What  chance 
have  the  people  got  In  a  case  like  that?  Just 
one  or  two  change,  you  know.  They'd  always 
lose.  And  consequently  we  have  always  lost. 

Now  this  Pederal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee— you  know  at  first  they'd  have  to  go 
before  Congress  for  It  to  get  approprtations 
to  run  the  Pederal  Reserve  System  If  they 
did,  they'd  have  to  answer  questions,  Uke 
all  other  Eigencles  have  to  answer  to  get 
money.  But  they  wanted  to  get  away  from 
that.  So  they  devised  a  rather  clever  scheme. 
They  said,  "Well,  we  have  the  power  of  tak- 
ing Federal  Reserve  notes" — that's  our  ac- 
tual currency,  money  that's  printed  over 
here  at  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
that  dollar  bill,  $10  bill,  $20  bill.  $50  bill 
and  $100  and  so  forth,  "well  Just  take  that 
and  buy  some  government  bonds  and  we'll 
keep  the  bonds,  and  when  It  gets  Interest  on 
the  bonds  it  will  p>ay  expenses  with  It."  It 
was  very  clear,  very  understondable  So  they 
bought  a  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  us- 
ing this  currency;  In  other  words,  trading 
one  form  of  government  obligation,  that's 
money,  for  a  form  of  obligation  that  bears 
interest  and  will  be  due  in  the  future  So 
they  did  that,  and  they  had  several  million 
dollars  of  them  finally,  and  then  they  had 
enough  money  to  pay  their  expenses  so  they 
dldn"t  have  to  go  to  Congress.  And  then  they 
kept  on  accumulating  that,  for  that  same 
purpose.  And  now  do  you  know  how  much 
money  they've  got  in  that  fund?  $53  billion! 
Now  that's  been — every  one  of  those  bonds 
have  been  paid  for  once.  'Who's  my  auUiorlty 
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for  that^  Wllllaxn  McChesney  MarUn  Id  iisIc 
him  a  number  of  times  on  these  thlrii?s  And 
he  s  admitted  that  they  ve  been  paid  for 
unce  with  Federal  Reserve  notes  One  form 
of  government  obligation  for  another  You 
ran  t  there  s  no  doubt  about  It  And  there  a 
»5:)  blUlon  of  padded  national  debt  that's 
Inflationary  that  ■!  caused  a  lot  pf  Inflation 
Now  If  they  cl  been  aa  honest  as  the  d^cons 
In  a  church  when  they  had  paid  a  bond 
Issue  in  the  church  they  always  have  a 
b</iid-burnin(if  they  re  proud  of  that  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  compelled  to  have  a 
bond-burning  »e  <i  have  a  national  debt 
%ib'A  billion  less  And  wed  save  S.3  billion 
a  year  interest  N'./w  It  s  Just  that  simple 
And  nobody  ran  dispute  it  But  you  can 
hardly  get  people  to  believe  that  They  would 
say — I  m  sure  they  W'puld  sav  -  Why  I  don  t 
believe  that  Congress  would  let  anything  like 
that  happen  Well.  It  is  happening  right 
here  in  broad  daylight  So  nobody  can  dis- 
pute It 

Mr  Newnh.v  Should  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  t\,i:<f  to  come  to  Congress  for  money' 
Mr  P\TM*.v  Why.  certainly  they  should 
How  can  you  run  a  country  if  you  re  going 
to  let  the  money  people  take  It  over  And  the 
people*  who  are  elected  by  the  people  to 
represan*-  them  have  no  power 

Mr  Newman  When  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  meets  then  Its  part  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  operation  which  la  run  on 
this  money  'hat  you've  explained — what  does 
the  Open  Market  Committee  do  that  so  afTects 
econ  >nilc  activity  and  employmenf 

Mr.  Patm*n  Well  Interest  rates,  regula- 
tion too  and  everything  that  goes  with  fixing 
those  Interest  rates  They  can  do  that  they 
can  fix  Interest  rates  any  way  they  want  to 
They  have  got  what  you  might  call  5p»eclal 
dealers  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  In 
New  Yi.rk.  that  are  representing  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  fix  the  market  on  bonds,  which  of 
Course  fixes  Interest  rates 

Mr  NrwMAN  They  buy  and  sell 
Mr  Patman  That's  right,  buy  and  sell 
They  have  a  toll  gate — you  go  In  to  sell  your 
bonds  they  get  a  commission  from  it  And 
when  the  bond  goes  out.  they  get  a  commu- 
>i  in  jn  that  They've  got  a  sure  way  'f  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  money  right  quick  But  the 
main  thing  is.  It's  such  a  burden  on  the 
people  to  have  to  pay  these  extortionist,  un- 
reojionable  robbery  rates  It's  terrible  It 
ought  not  to  be  allowed 

Mr  Newman  And  nobody.  In  your  view 
who  should,  controls  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee 

Mr  PtrvjA.v  Nobody  controls  It  In  fact 
tney  claim  they're  only  answerable  to  God 
Nobody  they  even  say  that  I  can  show  you 
publication  where  they  say  that  nobody  has 
any  power  over  them  Ncrw  that's  a  bad  weak- 
ness In  our  government  I  mean  of  course  It  s 
not  in  the  government.  Its  the  administra- 
tion of  the  governmental  affairs  They  don't 
have  any  right  to  do  all  these  things,  but 
they  seized  this  power  just  like  Castro  seized 
Cuba  They  Just  Cook  It  over  without  firing 
a  shot 

Mr  Newman  Mr  Patman.  you  claim  also 
In  connects  in  with  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  B<iard.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  in  the  Treasury  Department,  that  there 
exists  a  Conflict  of  Interests  which  is.  In  your 
vl*w  not  sufficiently  appreciated  or  under- 
stood 

Mr  Patman  That  s  right  You  want  me  to 
brieflv  discuss  that  ' 

Mr  Newman  I  wish  vou  would,  sir 
Mr  P»TMAN  Now  Mr  Mellon-  he  was  the 
conflict  of  interest  the  worst  of  any  In  the 
world  except  we  ve  almost  got  a  replay  of 
'he  name  thing  This  outfit  thit  g  going  In 
riere  now  in  the  Treasury,  just  .ibout  as  bod 
u^  M»lIon  And  you  take,  for  instance,  they 
n  i.l  -ne  of  the  biggest  bmkers  In  the  United 
■^■-.i-fs.  he's  a  gcKid  m.in  I'm  sure  and  I'm 
sure  he  s  a  good  banker— and  he  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  >f  the  Treasury  and 
you   know   the  law  says.   Just   like   it   did   In 


Mellon's  time,  that  you  can't  be  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  if  you  re  interested  in  busi- 
ness you  know  to  the  extent  Uiat  It  might 
Interfere  with  your  independent  judgment 
Well  of  ormrse.  being  ;n  the  banking  business, 
especially  big  banklni;  why  it  would  natu- 
rally interfere  with  your  Independent  Judg- 
ment You  know  Mr  Riowevelt  got  rid  of 
that  by  app..lntlng  pe<.p:e  t,i  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  the  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  others  that  ci>uld  have  a  rusty  ax 
to  grind — he  appointed  [leople  who  were 
knowledgeable  not  in  the  biggest  business  in 
the  country,  not  in  the  businesses  big  enough 
to  kind  of  control  the  banks,  but  would  have 
knowledge  to  do  the  work  A  lot  of  them  were 
college  professors  They  were  excellent  A  lot 
of  people  in  thu  country  can  do  Just  as  good 
a  Job  or  better  than  any  big  bank,  so  you 
don  t  have  to  go  to  the  big  bankers,  to  have 
these  pe<5ple 

Mr    N»  WMAN    Do  you  object  to  David  Ken- 
nedy as  Secret. irv' 

Mr    Patman    Well,   David  Kennedy    he  has 
38  ooo  share.s  :n  .)ne  of  'he   biggest   banks— 
the  8th  t^'.ggest  bank  in  the  nation    And  he's 
bound  to  be  pretty  well  interested  in  banking, 
he  s  spent  his  life  in  it    And  he  ought  to — if 
he   wanted   to  be  Secretary  of   the  Treasury. 
ought   to   have   got   rid   of   his   stock     That's 
What  they're  supposed  to  do    but  they  don't 
do  that    They  put  it  In  the  private- — he  puts 
U   in   a   private   trust    We  don  t   know   what 
the   prlv-ite    trust    provlrtfs     Y  ni    know    darn 
well  he  can  revoke  it  any  time  he  w.^.nts  t^ 
It  s   nothing,   absolutely     he  stUl  owns   that 
interest  In   the   banking  buslnese    Therett>re 
he  s    not   qualified     And    I   predict    that    Mr 
Nixon   will   not    forever   keep   him    in   that^ 
tie  can  t  afford  to  do  it,  he's  too  vulnerable 
You  know    'iX)  m.iny  things  can  happen  that 
will  f.ill  right  back  on  the  President    He's  the 
number  one  m.in    Then  Charlie  Walker    he  s 
been  the  lobbyist  for  the  biggest  lobby  in  the 
United   States,   and   the  moat  selfish,   greedy 
and     dev.istailng     lobby,     the     big     banker's 
lobby   -hes    been    in   charge  of  it     When    he 
came     here — there  s    a    certain     number     of 
lobbyists    in    charge   of    It — now    during    his 
time  It  increased  600'.  .  they  re  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars 

Mr    NrwMAN     Mr     Walker   is   now    Under- 
secretary 


Mr  Patman  He  a  the  next  one.  he's  Under- 
secretary And  then  the  next  one  is  Paul 
B«jker.  he's  the  former  vice  president,  came 
out  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  you  know 
that's  David  Rockefeller's  bank  He  came  out 
of  that  to  come  d<iwn  here  ;ind  be  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .^nd  then  James 
Smith,  he's  a  Special  Assistant,  and  he's  the 
one  that  worked  with  Walker  for  a  number 
of  years  And  Robert  Mayo,  he's  the  Dlreitor 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgets  he  was  vic^ 
president  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank, 
where  Mr  Kennedy  came  from  So  you 
couldn  t  have  a  combination  that  Is  more 
dedicated  to  the  banking  business,  including 
high  interest — because  every  one  of  these 
people  were  high  interest  people,  every  one 
of  them  .*nd  whenever  you  give  bankers  an 
opportunity  to  keep  raising  the  rates,  why 
shouldn't  they  do  if  Because  they  are  the 
ones  that  get  the  money  —  you  are  the  one 
th.it  pays  It 

Mr  Newman  Do  you  not,  In  the  final 
analysis.  Mr  Patman,  h.-ive  to  rely  on  the 
honesty  of  the  people  who  are  appointed  to 
government  positions,  whatever  their  back- 
ground? 

Mr  Patman  Why,  of  course,  that  enters 
into  it  in  a  big  way.  and  should  But  when- 
ever they  have  a  background  of  high  interest 
high  interest  all  the  time-  and  you  know 
that  why  should  you  put  them  In  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  their  own  Interest,  and  hurt  the 
public 

Mr  Newman  You're  saying  that,  as  .^ 
practical  matter  almost  any  banker  you  can 
think  of  Is  going  to  be  a  high  Interest  m-iu'' 

Mr  Patman  Most  of  them  are,  but  there  .- 
some  of  them  that  would  have  Independent 


Judgments  But  the  ones  tp  charge  of  the 
banking  organizations  would  be  very  much 
on  the  spot  If  they  attempted  to  go  just  .i 
attle  bit  on  the  low  interest  side  You  never 
hear  of  bankers  talking  about  low  interest 
They'll  say  ■  I'm  tor  low  Interest"  but  they 
never  do  anything  to  bring  it  about  And  we 
.ire  paying  interest  against  conscience  right 
now.  it's  a  terrible  thing 

Mr  Newman  You  don't  think  It's  nece.-;- 
sary  to  have  a  banker  In  charge  of  the 
Treasury'' 

Mr      Patman      Why.     of    course     not      We 
ought  to  iiave  anybody  else  but  a  banker 
.\Ir    Newman     Well,   how  long   Is   11  since 
was   Fred   Vinson   the  last   non-banker? 

.Mr  PAT.MAN  He  wiis  the  last  non-banker, 
and  a  good  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  There 
are  lots  of  good 

Mr  New.man  That  was  under  Mr  Truman 
Mr  Patman  That  was  under  Mr  Truman 
that  s  correct  Ydu  know,  right  now  we  have 
over  $100  billion.  I  forget  the  exact  amount 
in  fact  I  haven  t  looked  at  It  lately,  on  con- 
sumer goods— I  mean  installment  .sales  Well 
now.  the  difference  between  say  $6  billion 
on  real  good  interest  rates  and  812  billion  now 
or  twice  ;is  much,  would  hurt  a  lot  of  poor 
folks  And  It  would  mean  a  lot  of  them 
couldn't  pay  their  installment  debts  A  lot 
of  them  would  have  to  go  into  bankruptcy 
They'd  have  to  deprive  their  children  of 
.schooling,  .ind  proper  diets,  and  proper  food 
and  proper  shelter,  housing  All  because  <■: 
high  interest  High  interest  is  doing  more 
damage  la  this  country  than  .my  other  ine 
thing  And  a  few — not  all  bankers,  but  a  few- 
greedy  bankers  at  the  top  -are  causing  the 
damage 

Mr  Newman  Mr  Patman.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt when  he  was  President  used  to  speak 
about  economic  royalists.  turning  the 
moneychangers  out  of  the  temple — and  th.it 

IS  rather  the  way  you  look  at 

Mr  Pat.man  Why  sure,  and  they  ought  -o 
be  turned  out  right  now  Instead  of  turniiii^ 
them  out.  they're  bringing  more  into  the 
temple   .^nd  they're  vi-orse  ones 

Mr  Newman  Well,  we  only  have  about  two 
minutes  left,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  should 
really  in  that  time  be  raising  the  question 
of  banks  going  into  non-banking  operations. 
But  I  know  that  that's  a  lot  of  discussion 
Mr  Patman,  Well,  that's  a  one-bank  holu- 
ing  company  That's  where  they're  taking 
advantage  of  the  petiple  again. 

Mr  Newman  What  is  a  one-bank  holdlni; 
company'' 

Mr  Patman  One-bank  holding  company— 
of  course  they  were  exempt  from  holdlnt: 
company  requirements  and  supervision 
They  had  to  be  two  banks  or  more  Now.  wo 
exempted  them  In  1956.  In  fact,  Just  one 
bank  didn't  make  any  difference  But  we 
were  wrong 

.Mr  Newman  Could  one  bank  have  a  num- 
ber of  branches'' 

Mr  Patman  Oh.  one  of  them  had  IS'9 
branches,  but  that  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference But  the  one-bank  holding  company 
was  a  mistake  we  made  Now  we  got  to 
correct  that 

Mr  Newman  .\  lot  of  banks  have  gone  into 
non-bankmg  ;ictlvltles.  through  this  holding 
companv  operation 

Mr  Patma.n  Why  sure.  In  competition 
with  their  own  customers  You  take  people 
in  the  travel  buslne.ss  They  do  business 
with  banks  And  they  have  their  deposits 
there  Now  then  a  bank,  they  have  a  travel 
agcncv  with  competition  with  their  custom- 
ers Who  do  you  think  that  they  would 
befriend  in  thf  event  a  credit  pniblem 
should  BJise''  Would  thev  prefer  their  own 
travel  agency,  or  would  they  prefer  the  one 
run  by  an  IndlvlduaP  You  know  what  they'd 
do  And  they're  going  into  every  line  of 
business  you  know,  they're  closing  the  doors 
of  opportunity  They're  not  doing  the  right 
thing,  they're  doing  the  wrong  thing.  We 
gel  to  get  them  back  and  make  them  do  the 
right  thing, 

Mr     Newman,    Have   you   ever   received   an 
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award,  a  declaration  of  any  kind  from  a 
bankers'  group.  Mr,  Patman? 

Mr,  Patman,  Yes  I  have,  from  the  small 
bankers,  I  have — the  small  bankers  gener- 
ally, and  ths  middle-sized  banks,  are  for 
what  I'm  doing.  But  the  big  bankers,  they 
bate  It,  I  don't  blame  them. 

Mr,  Newman,  Thank  you  very  much,  sir, 
Wright  Patman.  Congressman  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  has  been  "Sp>eaklng 
P;eely   "  This  Is  'tdwln  Newman,  NBC  News. 


THE   LUMBER   PRICE   CRISIS 

Mr,  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  extremely  serious  condition 
resulting  from  the  exorbitant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  lumber,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  activity  of  Chairman  Wright 
Patman.  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  hopefully  will  lead  to 
the  solution  of  the  lumber  cost  problem. 
In  support  of  his  efforts  and  the  neces- 
sity for  this  aclion,  I  submit  the  attached 
correspondence: 

HorsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  12,  1969. 
Hon   Wright  Patman, 

Chatrman.  Banking  and   Currency  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  A  number  of  my  con- 
stituents, most  notably,  the  members  of  the 
Homebullders    Association    of    Central    New 
York,    have    expressed    their    grave    concern 
over  the  greatly  increased  costs  of  softwood 
lumber 

The  situation  Is  very  serious  In  the  Central 
New  Y'ork  area  as  evidenced  by  the  enclosed 
letter  and  memo  which  I  received  from  the 
Homebullders  Association  President.  Ken- 
neth Smith  I  would  appreciate  your  per- 
sonal attention  and  that  of  our  Committee 
to  this  problem,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  re- 
lates to  the  achievement  of  our  national 
housing  goals. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  M.  Hanley, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Home     BnLOERS    Association    or 
Central  New  York.  Inc.. 

Syracuse.  N.Y  .  February  17, 1969. 
Hon  James  M   Hanley. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear    Jim  :    The    enclosed    "memo"    from 
Wlckes  Lumber  Company,  one  of  our  large 
local  suppliers,  is  the  most  recent  manifes- 
tation of  the  lumber  price  crisis  In  this  area. 
As    yoti    can    see,    the    .seriousness    of    this 
problem   Increases   dally   and   it   is   now  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  predict  project  coets  on 
;i  day  to  day  basis,  let  alone  Into  the  future. 
Your  continued  supfxirt  and  that  of  your 
c  illeagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  Is  vu-gent- 
Iv  needed  to  prevent  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
Homebuilding  industry  and  is  vital  to  even 
"  "oken  Implementation  of  the  Housing  Act 
-r  1968 
West  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  W,  SMrrH. 

President. 

MEMORANDt'M  OF  Pfbruary  7.  1969 
To.    Manager,  all  sales  centers  except  home 

supply. 
Prom    John  O'Connor 
•Subject :  West  coast  lumber  products. 

Due  to  heavy  .snow  r.nd  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures, we  have  had  increases  on  West  Coast 
Lumber  of  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  in  the 
past  10  days 


It  would  be  easy  to  discount  this  week's 
surge  as  panic  buying,  but  all  Indications 
point  toward  a  record  scarcity  of  stock 
through  spring  wfth  prices  substantially 
higher  than  at  present. 

If  you  are  contemplating  any  large  Jobs  on 
a  protected  price  basis,  I  hasten  to  warn  you 
we  have  no  idea  where  prices  will  be  or 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  purchase 
our  normal  needs  over  the  next  60  to  90  days 

Price  will  be  of  lesser  importance  than 
availability  until  the  present  situation  cor- 
rects itself! 

Species  and  grade  substitution  will  be  most 
prevalent  under  current  conditions;  please 
be  aware  of  this  situation  when  quoting 
prlcee. 

You  can  expect  to  be  receiving  substantial 
price  increases  on  all  West  Coast  Lumber 
within  the  next  week  or  two. 

Our  ability  to  replace  lumber  is  limited, 
please  be  careful! 

We  will  keep  you  Informed  ot  any  sig- 
nificant market  changes 

John  O'Connor. 
Merchandising  Manager. 

Lumber  Prodiwt.'^ 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  REFORMS 

I  Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  7784,  a  bill  to  enact  sub- 
stantial reforms  in  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

It  is  rather  widely  agreed  that  reform 
in  this  system  is  long  overdue.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  serving  the 
national  interest.  I  was  disappointed  that 
Congress  did  not  enact  a  reform  measure 
last  year,  but  this  is  better  than  last 
year's  bill,  I  think,  and  I  would  urge  its 
serious  consideration. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  current  system  discriminates  against 
the  poor  and  against  others  in  our 
society.  This  reform  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate that  discrimination.  It  proposes  to 
take  19-year-olds  first  and  to  choose 
them  by  a  random  selection  process. 

The  random  selection  plan  would 
create  a  prime  selection  group  from 
which  inductees  would  be  selected.  The 
group  would  be  created  in  order  of  prior- 
ity: first.  19-year-olds  not  deferred  or 
exempt;  second,  former  deferees  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  35;  third,  registrants 
20  to  26  not  deferred  or  exempt.  This 
selection  plan  would  give  a  registrant  the 
choice  of  going  into  the  prime  selection 
group  upon  graduation  from  high  school 
or  the  option  of  waiting  until  his  grad- 
uation from  college  or  postgraduate 
school.  Those  attending  junior  college  or 
vocational  courses  would  be  given  identi- 
cal treatment.  It  permits  students  to 
postpone  their  exposure  to  the  draft  dur- 
ing the  course  of  bona  fide  study,  but  it 
does  not  permit  this  postponement  to  be- 
come a  permanent  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored  corrects  a  number  of  injustices  and 
errors  in  the  administration  of  our  draft 
laws.  It  g'oarantees  to  all  registrants  the 
right  of  counsel  in  appearing  before 
draft  boards.  Additionally,  those  who 
claim  indigency  are  assured  of  free 
counsel.  As  added  protection,  the  bill 
specifically  bars  any  local  board  from 
utilizing  the  draft  as  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing draft  opponents  or  any  other  per- 
sons  by   limiting  draft   delinquency   to 


acts  relating  to  the  registrant's  own  in- 
dividual status. 

The  bill  prohibits  discrimination  of 
any  kind  in  the  make-up  of  any  selec- 
tive service  panels  which  deterrnlne  an 
individual's  draft  status.  It  establishes 
eight  regional  offices  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  supervise  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  In  this  way.  I  think, 
the  worst  of  the  Inequities  will  be  ban- 
ished. It  calls  for  a  public  study  of  all 
aspects  of  a  volunteer  army,  and  for 
a  study  of  the  ramifications  of  granting 
amnesty  to  those  young  men  who  fled 
the  counti-\'  rather  than  face  the  draft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  bill  I  have  cosponsored.  both  be- 
cause it  gets  down  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  problem  and  because  it  is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  close  loopholes  and 
correct  minor  inequities  in  the  present 
law.  We  have  delayed  a  decision  in  this 
matter  for  too  long,  and  must  avoid  it 
no  longer, 

GILBERT  BILL  TO   ESTABLISH 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

'Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced, as  a  cosponsor,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Peace  as  a  Cabinet - 
level  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  much 
misunderstood,  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
to  give  it  much  thought  myself  before  I 
was  convinced  of  its  wisdom.  But  these 
are  fresh  times,  with  new  problems,  and 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to 
reconsider  all  of  the  ideas  which  have 
become  part  of  our  conventional  think- 
ing. I  reflected  a  great  deal  on  the  pro- 
posal that  a  Department  of  Peace  be  es- 
tablished, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  now 
unequivocal  in  my  support  of  it. 

Let  me  make  the  analogj'  with  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  of  which  I  am  also  a  co- 
sponsor.  In  the  past,  we  in  Government 
more  or  less  accepted  as  truth  the  notion 
that  the  public  interest  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  private  interests.  Thus  we  have 
looked  out  for  the  consumer  by  assigning 
the  interests  of  farmers  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  of  business  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  of  labor  to  the 
Labor  Department.  But.  recently,  we 
have  come  to  learn  that  the  interests  of 
the  consumer — even  if  he  happens  also 
to  be  a  farmer  or  a  businessman  or  a 
imion  member — is  not  protected  by  the 
agencies  in  existence.  Perhaps  consumer 
problems  fall  in  the  spaces  between 
them,  but  whatever  the  explanation,  it 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  we  need  an 
agency  whose  sole  responsibility  is  to 
look  out  for  the  consumer's  well-being. 

Similarly.  I  suspect  that  i>eace  has  also 
fallen  into  the  spaces  between  asencies. 
The  Defense  Department  is  preoccupied 
with  the  militar>'  .security  of  the  Nation. 
The  State  Department  concerns  itself 
with  our  diplomatic  cri.ses.  None  of  the 
various  other  aeencies  involved  in  inter- 
national problems  can  compete  with 
these  super-departments,  both  of  which 
see  their  role  as  that  of  adversary  to- 
ward an  essentially  hostile  world. 

We  need  a  Department   of  Peace   to 
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brtn«  fresh  thinking  to  a  long- range 
need  ThlB  Department  would  not  nor- 
mally be  concerned  with  periodic  erup- 
tions, dlplomaUc  or  military  Its  constit- 
uency would  be  peace,  as  a  condition  of 
the  national  self-interest.  It  would  not  be 
to  conflict  with  any  other  agency,  except 
Insofar  as  all  agencies  compete  to  bring 
good  ldea«  and  perceptions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  In  this  aenae.  It 
would  be  a  member  of  the  adversary  sys- 
tem within  the  government,  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  peace.  There  Is  now  no  such 
■pokpsman  for  peace,  and  we  need  one 
desperately 

Mr  SpeaJier.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  de- 
tail that  has  been  presented  In  this  legis- 
lation for  organising  the  Department  of 
Peace  My  cosponsors  have  supplied  that 
detail  But  I  wUl  say  that  I  know  of  no 
better  mpans  for  Improving  th«»  prospects 
for  peace,  as  a  long-term  global  condi- 
tion, than  to  establish  a  Secretary  of 
Peace  and  a  department  under  him  to 
stand  up  for  the  cause  If  my  collea«ues 
will,  (ul  did.  ^ive  tha.s  new  idea  the  kind 
at  otyactlve  consideration  I  believe  it  re- 
quires. I  think  they  will  come  to  agree 
that  such  a  Department  would  be  a  genu- 
ine asset  to  our  Government  and.  more 
Important,  a  source  of  real  hope  for  peace 
In  the  world. 


March  IS,  1969     I      ^<^^'(^h  IS,  1969 
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EST.\BLISHrNG    .\    JOINT    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Mr  OTTINGER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  In  the  Ricoro  and  to  include 
extraneca.s   matter  • 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker  among 
the  major  i.ssups  with  which  Consjress 
and  the  administration  must  come  to 
Kfips  this  year  is  the  costly  and  demean- 
ing welfare  system 

To  give  this  Issue  the  consideration 
It  demands,  there  should  be  established 
a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
charged  with  responsibility  for  aasesslng 
all  public  welfare  prosirams  and  recom- 
mending legislatUe  and  administrative 
action  I  am  Introducing  today  a  con- 
current resolution  establishing  such  a 
committee 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Welfare  would  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  seven  Members  of  the  House 
appointed  by  the  Speaker 

The  committee  would  be  responsible 
for  undertaking  a  stud>-  and  investiga- 
tion of  all  public  welfare  :n  order  to 
determine — 

The  extent  of  coverage  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of.  and  the  problem.s  ansing  m 
connection   with   such  programs. 

The  recommended  level  of  assistance 
appropriate  for  each  class  of  welfare 
recipient; 

The  amount  of  Federal  participation 
in  each  such  program: 

The  desirability  and  the  nature  of  the 
Incorporation  of  work  incentives  as  a 
condition  of  asslstaxice  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  need  for  and  the  nature  of  earn- 
ings limitations  as  a  condition  for  the 
termination  of  such  assistance: 

The  degree  to  which  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 


Is  meeting  the  needs  for  which  It  was 
designed. 

The  efTlcacy  of  residence  and  other  re- 
quirement* for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  any  public  welfare  program; 

The  fairness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  of  determining  eligibility  for 
such  assistance. 

The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  uni- 
form standards  for  public  assistance 
programs: 

The  feasibility  of  a  Federal  system  of 
income  supplementation. 

The  costs  of  and  the  administrative 
problenxs  related  to  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  such  programs,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  any  proposed 
income  supplementation  program,  and 
Other  ways  in  which  such  programs 
may  be  strengthened  and  Improved. 

The  committee  would  make  interim 
rep<jrts  a.s  well  as  a  final  report  not  later 
than   liecember  31.    1970 

A.s  I  stated  m  the  House  last  Au«ust. 
riiere  really  is  notlnng  good  to  be  said 
about  the  welfare  system  in  the  United 
States  today  lus  costs— in  the  neighbor- 
hood Of  S9  billion  t<Klay^are  far  out  of 
proportion  to  it^s  accomplishments  It  has 
served  to  t>erpetuate  dependency  and 
frustration  among  l.nw-lncome  Ameri- 
cans and  has  been  «uilty  of  unbelievable 
administrative  inefficiency 

I  am  convinced  Uiat  the  present  sys- 
tem Of  public  welfare  must  be  replaced 
These  who  can  work  .should  be  required 
U)  do  so  The  private  secUir  should  be  in- 
volved AS  much  as  possible  in  Job  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  placement 
effort-s  For  tho.se  private  entea^rlse  can- 
not absorb,  tlie  Govenunent  should  be- 
come an  employer  of  last  re.soit 

The  enormous  admlnstrative  costs  of 
payments  to  tho,se  truly  unemployable 
should  be  eliminated  by  a  computerized 
.system  of  diret-t  lump  sum  payments 
with  Incentives  for  those  who  can  find 
work  National  standards  .should  be 
adopted  to  stop  the  migration  of  the 
rural  poor  to  our  overburdended  cities 
and  I  have  mtroduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Day  care  must  be  provided  to  enable 
mothers  to  work  and  to  help  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  among  their  children. 
Training  and  placement  must  be  ex- 
panded to  help  Kct  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped  off  relief  rolls. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  I  believe 
are  essential  to  a  program  to  replace 
welfare  Other  proposals  should  be  con- 
sidered as  well,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Social  Welfare 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  task 
ahead  of  us. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  OUR  TIME— PART  U— 
THE  GREAT  ABM  DEBATE 

•  Mr  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er during  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
arisen  a  crescendo  of  debate  over  the 
question  of  deploying  an  ABM  system 
within  the  United  SUtes.  As  with  the 
case  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  debate  did 
not  achieve  momentum  when  the  ABM 


system  was  first  InlUated  or  authorized 
for  these  events  occurred  at  a  consider- 
able time  In  the  past.  It  achieved  momen- 
tum only  when  effects  of  past  decl.Mnns 
began  to  have  Impact  on  Individual  clti- 
aens  on  a  large  scale;  speclflcally.  when 
the  process  of  selecting  sites  near  seve-  al 
of  our  largest  clUes  brought  to  millions 
of  people  the  Image  of  nuclear-tipnpd 
missiles  In  their  backyards. 

Having  parUcipated  In  this  debate  u 
considerable  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  at  gatherings  throughout  tlie 
country.  I  have  become  keenly  awaie 
that  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  of 
debate  lies  an  Iceberg  of  Issues  far  more 
slgnlflcant  than  those  points  which  pro- 
Ject  above  the  surface.  Because  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  President  Nixon  will  an- 
nounce a  position  on  this  matter 
shortly— possibly  tomorrow— I  think  it 
appropriate  to  comment  on  some  of  t!ie 
underlying  issues,  continuing  the  effort  I 
initiated  several  weeks  ago  aimed  at 
stimulating  thought  about  basic  problems 
facint!  our  country. 

The  primary  motivations  underlving 
pres.sures  by  the  military  and  Its  coip.i- 
rate  and  political  allies  for  an  ABM  i.^- 
ployment  Include  the  following: 

First,  deployment  of  the  ABM  Is  useful 
In  malnUlnlng  credibility  of  overwhelm- 
ing American  power  to  China,  which  iias 
a  .small  nuclear  force  In  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  other  nations  which  may 
achieve  such  a  force  within  the  next  "f  n- 
t'ratlon  This  credibility  Is  not  a  matter 
of  defense,  but  Instead  relates  to  nur 
continuing  ability  to  use  convent!, .;;al 
power  to  achieve  eoals  in  other  part  f 
the  world,  escalating  the  use  of  ::iat 
power  as  felt  necessary,  without  undue 
fear  of  nuclear  retaliation  from  nations 
with  primitive  nuclear  forces.  I  wii;  de- 
velop this  point  further. 

Second,  deployment  of  ABM  provides 
a  continuing  urgent  demand  for  a  lareer 
share  of  U.S.  resources  by  the  mllltaiy- 
Industrlal-polltlcal  complex.  Essentially, 
this  reflects  an  Intrinsic  characteristic  of 
any  large  power  system  to  seek  to  expand 
Its  power.  Such  expansion  creates  more 
Jobs  and  more  Income,  whether  for  union 
members,  corporation  executives,  or  gen- 
erals, and  it  Is  Invariably  regarded  a.s  an 
important  value.  Since  these  demands 
also  subtract  resources  from  dome.stic 
programs — many  of  which  are  frequently 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  as  being  .so- 
cialistic" In  their  effect,  at  least  by  some 
ABM  supporters— ABM  spending"  has  a 
double  value. 

Third.  ABM  deployment  might  actu- 
ally provide  protection  to  some  U.S.  tar- 
gets against  primitive  and  limited  nu- 
clear attack.  This  is  the  moat  dubious 
and  least  important  aspect  of  deploy- 
ment, although  It  receives  the  larecst 
amount  of  debate.  To  the  mlllUr\-  the 
quesUon  of  whether  the  system  will  actu- 
ally perform  Its  mission  Is  not  of  primary 
Importance.  ABM  serves  Its  purpose  if  it 
Is  thought  by  our  enemies  that  It  possibly 
may  work  Upgrading  the  system  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  will  surely  provide  an 
almost  Inexhaustible  demand  for  addi- 
tional resources. 

Fourth,  deployment  of  an  ABM  .sy.stem 
encourages  continuing  anxiety  by  citi- 
zens about  possible  nuclear  attack,  a  fac- 
tor helpful  in  maintaining  the  kind  of 
cold  war  attitudes  so  profitable  to  the 


miUtary-industrial-polltlcal  complex. 
Such  anxiety  inhibits  any  possible  major 
shift  in  policies  leading  to  more  peace- 
ful coexistence. 

With  these  motivations  held  In  mind, 
let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the  total 
ABM  deployment  question. 

The  thin  ABM  system  was  Initially 
touted  by  Secretary  McNamara,  when  he 
reluctantly  approved  it  in  1967,  as  a  de- 
fense against  a  possible  Communist  Chi- 
nese nuclear  missile  attack  threat  in 
the  1970's,  This  convenient  rationaliza- 
tion fits  in  with  current  conventional 
wisdom  which  regards  the  Chinese  as  an 
aggressive  and  irrational  power  with  a 
paranoid  hatred  of  the  United  States. 
of  a  country  aching  to  destroy  us. 

This  has  been  the  U.S.  line  now  for 
20  years,  ever  since  Mao  Tse-tung  de- 
feated Chiang  Kai-shek.  Prior  to  that, 
the  Chinese,  including  Mtw  Tse-tung. 
had  been  respected  allies  In  the  fight 
against  Japanese  aggression,  noted  for 
K'ood  j  udgment  and  reasonableness. 

It  is  important  that  we  analyze  this 
China  threat  rationalization  for  the  thin 
ABM.  not  only  to  observe  Its  weaknesses 
but  also  to  observe  its  imderls^g  po- 
litical, strategic  and  ideological  basis  for 
projecting  the  so-called  defensive  system 
by  supporters  in  the  Pentagon,  the  de- 
fense contractors  and  the  Congress  over 
many  years.  If  we  can  imderstand  the 
underlying  basis  of  their  support.  It  will 
help  us  to  understand  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem fight  Is  only  a  skirmish  in  a  much 
larger  war. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  if  the  Penta- 
gon argues  that  the  Chinese  attack 
threat  is  real,  that  massive  deterrent 
power  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  the 
thin  ABM  system  is  the  proper  response, 
then  there  can  be  no  argument  simul- 
taneously that  the  threat  of  the  United 
States  deplojrlng  Its  thin  ABM  system  U 
useful  or  necessary  to  produce  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  for  reduction  in 
nuclear  missiles.  If  the  Sentinel  system 
Is  a  real  answer  to  a  real  threat  from  the 
Chinese  in  the  lOTO's.  then  It  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  American  security  to  use  It 
as  a  bargaining  coimter  with  the  Rus- 
sians— by  offering  not  to  deploy  it  if  the 
Russians  will  make  similar  concessions. 
Yet,  this  argument  is  advanced  by  ABM 
supporters. 

It  Is  likewise  obvious  that  to  argue  for 
a  thin  ABM  system  requires  the  Penta- 
gon to  deny  the  effectiveness  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  against  the  Chinese  in 
the  1970's.  If  the  deterrent — the  knowl- 
edge that  their  country  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  if  they  attacked  us — 
woiJd  not  deter  China  In  the  1970's,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the 
Pentagon  could  argue  that  the  same  de- 
terrent threat  was  necessary  and  suc- 
cessful in  stopping  Russian  aggression 
against  us  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  It 
likewise  raises  the  question  as  to  why 
deterrent  threat  would  be  successful 
again  against  the  Chinese  In  the  1980*8 
and  1990's,  when  we  recognize  that  the 
ABM.  thin  or  thick,  would  not  avail  us 
against  any  attack  capacity  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  by  them. 

Every  knowledgeable  analyst,  from  the 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  on  down, 
has  agreed  that  even  a  "thick"  ABM  sys- 
tem— at  $40  to  $100  billion — could  not 


protect  the  United  States  against  an 
attack  which  the  U.S.S,R,  could  mount 
with  Its  current  missile  force  of  around 
1,500  missiles.  Undoubtedly  the  Chinese 
can  achieve  this  level  of  missile  strength 
within  10  or  16  years.  But  we  are  told 
today  by  the  Pentagon  that  the  Chinese 
might  attack  us  when  they  have  only  a 
few  dozen  missiles  in  the  mid-1970's, 
which  a  "thin"  ABM  system  could  possi- 
bly intercept,  but  that  they  would  not 
attack  when  they  have  1,000  or  2,000  mis- 
siles, because  our  deterrent  strength 
would  again  be  persuasive. 

We  occasionally  hear  yet  another  ar- 
gument for  the  "thin"  ABM  system.  If 
one  is  not  receptive  to  arguments  that 
ABM  provides  a  temporary  defense 
against  the  "irrational"  Chinese — or  be 
a  useful  counter  in  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  for  nuclear  arms  reduction — 
one  Is  asked  to  buy  ABM  as  insurance 
against  an  "accidental"  or  "stray"  ICBM 
originating  In  any  other  coimtry.  We  are 
asked  if  it  is  not  better  to  spend  a  few 
billion  to  prevent  a  nuclear  accident 
than  to  have  a  major  city  destroyed,  pos- 
sibly triggering  an  unwanted  nuclear  ex- 
change. This  becomes  a  very  appealing 
approach  which  often  moves  hiunanl- 
tarlan  Instincts  of  even  misguided  lib- 
erals. 

I  do  not  have  access  to  the  infinite 
array  of  esoteric  data  which  would  allow 
me  to  calculate  precisely  the  probability 
of  a  nuclear  accident  in  today's  world.  I 
can  only  assume  that  commonsense  still 
applies  to  this  problem.  If  so,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  nuclear  accident  will  increase 
proportionately  with  the  number  of  nu- 
clear missiles  deployed,  or  at  an  even 
greater  rate,  as  the  himian  and  techno- 
logical system  of  control  becomes  larger 
and  more  complex. 

Since  the  "thin"  ABM  system  requires 
deployment  of  more  than  a  thousand  nu- 
clear missiles  in  the  United  States,  under 
control  of  an  unimaginably  complex 
radar  and  computer  system,  "insurance" 
against  an  accident  will  greatly  increase 
the  chances  of  an  accident  within  our 
own  system. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  universally 
agreed  upon  fact  that  the  certain  anti- 
dote to  any  ABM  system,  thin  or  thick, 
is  deployment  of  a  corresponding  nimiber 
of  offensive  missiles  by  the  enemy.  These 
can  be  emplaced  much  more  cheaply 
than  any  ABM  system,  since  offensive 
missiles  do  not  require  complex  radars 
which  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  ABM 
costs.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  ABM  system  by  us  Is,  there- 
fore, the  deplosrment  by  the  enemy — any 
and  all  of  them— of  the  additional  num- 
ber of  offensive  missiles  which  can  be 
calculated  will  overcome  an  opposing 
ABM  system.  And  since  the  enemy,  mil- 
itary calculate  just  like  our  military,  they 
throw  in  an  extra  margin  for  contin- 
gencies, since  costs  are  so  small  com- 
pared to  our  defensive  costs. 

Thus,  the  net  effect  of  our  deployment 
of  a  "thin"  ABM  system,  with  another 
1,000  nuclear  missiles,  is  at  least  a  three- 
to  fourfold  increase  in  the  total  global 
nimiber  of  missiles  emplaced  during  this 
particular  spiral  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Oiu'  "accident  insurance"  then  be- 
comes. In  effect,  an  "accident  guaran- 


tee." While  we  have  absolutely  no  way 
of  knowing  for  sure  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem would  limit  the  damage  resulting 
from  an  accident,  we  can  be  quite  confi- 
dent that  it  will  Increase  the  probability 
of  an  accident  by  at  least  one  order  of 
msignltude.  Again  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  reasonable  person,  even  In  the  Penta- 
gon, can  advance  this  "insurance"  argu- 
ment as  anything  more  than  a  screen  for 
their  real  purposes. 

While  almost  any  reasonable  person 
will  reject  the  public  rationale  given  for 
the  "thin"  ABM  system,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  motivations  of  consider- 
able substance  behind  the  massive  efforts 
put  forth  in  its  behalf,  as  I  indicated 
Initially,  I  should  like  to  set  out  in  more 
detail  what  are.  In  my  opinion,  some  of 
these  less  frequently  discussed  reasons. 

The  military  has  been  actively  engaged 
In  an  ABM  program  for  nearly  15  years. 
Estimates  of  the  amount  already  spent 
range  from  $4  to  $15  billion  over  that 
period — depending  upon  how  much  of 
variously  named  R.  &  D.  efforts  are  in- 
cluded. Proposals  to  actually  deploy  an 
ABM  system  have  been  uniformly  re- 
jected by  Presidents,  from  Eisenhower's 
rejection  of  the  Nike-Zeus  deployment  In 
1959,  down  to  Johnson  in  late  1967. 

Reasoning  was  generally  the  same ;  the 
system  was  not  proven  workable:  It 
would  be  made  obsolete  by  advancing 
technology  before  it  was  operational;  It 
would  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  military,  and  their  allies  in  the 
Congress,  fought  with  grim  determina- 
tion for  construction  authority  and 
funds.  Congress  actually  appropriated 
moneys  for  ABM  system  construction  for 
several  years,  but  Secretary  McNamara 
refused  to  spend  it.  In  1967  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  prepared  a 
policy  paper  on  the  ABM,  which  ap- 
peared to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  1968 
election  attack  on  President  Johnson  for 
allowing  an  ABM  gap  with  the  Russians 
to  develop.  President  Johnson,  then  still 
a  potential  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1968,  did  not  wish  to  give  the  Republi- 
cans an  issue  to  attack  him  with — as 
Kennedy  attacked  Nixon  with  the  mis- 
sile gap  Issue  in  1960 — and  apparently 
ordered  McNamara  to  proceed  with  the 
thin  ABM  system  as  a  compromise,  but 
one  which  would  nullify  the  ABM  gap 
issue  if  used  by  the  Republican  candi- 
date. So,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
present  ABM  situation  is  political  ex- 
pediency generated  by  threats  and  fears 
of  the  1968  campaign. 

Recognition  of  this  element  of  politi- 
cal blackmail  still  does  not  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  why  the  Pentagon — the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff — and  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  have  fought  so  diligently  for 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system — over 
the  objections  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  until  1967,  and  a  mi- 
nority in  Congress.  If  we  can  come  to 
imderstsmd  this,  we  can  begin  to  see  the 
true  dimensions  of  this  problem.  It  Is  my 
own  belief  that  the  reasons  behind  the 
tenacious  fight  for  the  ABM  are  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  Weltanschauung  of  the 
dominant  forces  in  the  current  Ameri- 
can military,  political,  and  economic 
power  structure. 

Much  as  I  regret  to  say  so,  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie,  at  their  present  level  of  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  the  world  probably 
would  follow  the  leadership  of  these 
dominant  forces  Hence,  the  problem  is 
one  of  cmvincinK  the  American  elector- 
ate of  the  falsitv  of  the  doctrine  which 
now  dominates  our  course 

I  taJce  it  as  fact  that  the  chief  pro- 
ponents of  the     thin  •  ABM  system  de- 
ployment  are   in   actuality   workmg   for 
deployment  of  a   -thiclf  system   This  was 
their  original  obiective.  which  they  were 
willing   to  compromise.   a,s   lon«   a.s   the 
compromise     thin  '  system  is  a  buildin* 
block  In  the  iarwer  system   This  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  reco«ni/inK  current  fiscal 
and  political  realities    A  $6  billion  sys- 
tem  is  easier  Ui  sell  than  a  $60  billion 
system    It  is  only  a  minor  disadvantage 
to  become  involved  in  certain  losrical  in- 
consistencies   in    ;ustifyini?    the      thin" 
system    and    denyinsr    interest    in    the 
•  thlclc"  system    By  the  time  the     thin' 
system  is  deployed— around  1975— it  will 
be  possible   to   advance   more  carofully 
honed  arstuments  for  the  "thick"  system. 
and  withm  a  political  and  financial  .set- 
ting    whteh.    it    Ls    hoped,    will    provide 
greater  chances  for  success 

This  Is  by  no  means  dishonesty  This 
Is  political  realism,  a  trait  with  which 
all  Con»<ressmen.  and  most  ijenerals  are 
quite  liberally  gifted  All  of  the  protago- 
nist.s  of  the  ABM  system  are  honest 
dedicated,  patnotic  men.  whether  they 
be  m  the  Pentagon,  th^-  Congress,  or  the 
great  corporations  which  will  build  the 
system 

The  leaders  of  this  great  political- 
mihtary-mdustnal  complex  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Am.erican  way  of  life  is 
the  best,  the  greatest,  ever  developed  by 
the  human  race  They  equate  greatness 
and  goodness  with  power  They  believe, 
as  an  article  of  divine  faith,  that  any- 
thing which  increases  American  miliUry 
power  LS  good  While  they  will  generally 
admit,  intellectually,  to  the  relevance  of 
other  values  than  military-  and  economic 
power,  they  act  on  the  solid  pragmatic 
basis  that  might  makes  right  Those  of  a 
difTerent  view  are  regarded  as  unreal- 
istic, soft-headed  or  subversive 

-As  the  holders  of  power  m  this  "great- 
est  of   a!:   human   societies,"   they   look 
upon  other  systems  as  envious  competi- 
tors or  as   mortal   enemies    Russia   and 
China  fall   in  the  latter  category    Hop* 
springs    eternal    m    the    power-brokers 
breasts    that    America    can     ultimately 
achieve  a  decisive  supenoritv  of  power 
over  both  of  these  countries  so  that  ad- 
versaries will  be  unable  to  present  any 
credible   obstacle   to   the   spread   of   the 
American  system  throughout  the  world 
The    more    generous-minded    mav    con- 
cede the  light  .If  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese  ti  organize  the  life  of   their  own 
countries  as  they  see  fit.  but  thev  see  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  an  American  vine- 
yard, waiting  to  be  plucked  of  its  fruits 
The  ABM  is  >een  to  these  leaders  not 
as  a  nece.ssan.-  defen.^e  against   the  de- 
struction of  our  country   but  as  a  demon- 
stration ?f  (jur  power  to  remain  invulner- 
able to  any  ofren.se  regardless  of  what 
we   do  to  provoke   that   offense   m   any 
other  part  of  the  W3rld    Becau.se.  up  to 
now.   we   have   felt   Invulnerable   to   anv 
Chinese  thrtat  against   the  continental 
United  States,  we  have  felt  safe  in  de- 
ploying  our  military   forces   in    massive 
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array  all  around  her  borders,  a  situation 
we  would  not  tolerate  if  reversed  Thus 
we  have  made  clienLs  out  of  most  Asian 
states 

There  is  no  real  element  of  protecting 
America  against  aggre.ssion  in  this  vast 
outpouring  of  support   for  the  ABM    It 
IS.  however,  a  very  real  drive  to  maintain 
America  safe  from  any  threat  as  it  pur- 
sues the  course  that  devotion  to  power 
cjmpels  the  Nation  to  take  iv.  the  world 
Let  me  cite  some  very  po.ssible  exam- 
ples in  scenario  form  of  how  this  works 
We  are.  or  have  been,  faced  with  the  con- 
stant   po.ssibllity    of   confrontation    with 
Chine.se  armies    In  the  event  of  a  U  S 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam— a  verv  real 
po.s.sibility  net   t(X)  long  ago— a  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  Korea— we  were  close  to 
It  over  the  Pueblo  .seizure— or  a  Red  Chi- 
nese effort  to  regain  Formosa,  we  would 
undoubtedly   be  Involved   with   the  Chi- 
nese   Assume  that   such  a   development 
occurs  4  or  5  years  from  now   Faced  with 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority,  our 
military    wouJd    propo.se    asing    tactical 
nuclear  weapons  The  Chine.se.  now  hav- 
ing a  nuclear  arsenal,  would  make  clear 
their  willingne.ss  to  retaliate  with  their 
.short-range  mi.ssiles  We  would,  of  course, 
then  have  to  be  prepared  to  destroy  ma- 
jor Chine.se  population  centers  with  nu- 
clear weapons    The  Chinese  would  have 
20    to    30    workable   ICBMs   and   would 
threaten  to  destroy  New  York.  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  if  any  of  their  cities  are 
hit    This  stops  the  United  States  cold 
because  the  total  value  of  even.'thing  in 
China  is  less  than  the  value  of  New  York 
Chicago,  and  L<os  Angeles 

However,  if  we  have  deployed  an  .ABM 
system  to  protect  cities,  this  would  be  the 
trump  card    Ev^n  if  it  would  not  work, 
the    Chinese    could    not    be    sure    and 
hence-— according     to     Pentagon     war- 
iiamesmen— would     not     take     a     lonk- 
chance  on  trading  Peking  for  New  York— 
and  not  getting  New  York  The  real  con- 
cern of  the  generals  and  their  allies  is 
not  that  the  Chinese  would  make  an  un- 
provoked, irrational  attack,  but  that  thev 
would  very  rationally  calculatf  that  we 
would  never  trade  New  York  for  Peking 
and  hence  that  we  would  never  force  a 
confrontation    with    the   Chine.se   which 
could  escalate  to  that   level  of  a  trade. 
Our    power    to    enforce    American    will 
around  China  s  borders  is  vastlv  reducetl 
If  our  willingness  to  escalate  to  nuclt-ar 
weapons  is  no  longer  credible    An  ABM 
deployment,    at    least    to    the    generals 
continues    for   a    few    years    longer   our 
ability  to  maintain  the  "frontiers  of  free- 
dom" on  the  .Asian  mainland. 

Such  Pentagon  logic  can.  of  course  be 
generalized  to  all  other  countries  and  all 
parts  of  the  world  Many  tmermne  cuin- 
tnes  may  soon  );ave  a  handful  of  ICBMs. 
Some,    or   most   of    them,    may    be    un- 
friendly     Egypt,     Indonesia.     Pakistan 
S<iuth  Africa.  Argenfna  are  (possible  po- 
tential   examples    Governments   change 
rapidly  in  the  developing  world,  and  ten- 
sions between  poor  and  rich  nations  are 
on  the  rise    In  this  situation  a  po-.-r  na- 
tion with  the  power  to  deliver  one  nu- 
clear  warhf^d   on    New   York   has   tre- 
mendous bartiain  ng  power  in  any  dis- 
pute with  rich  nations  The  advaniaiie  of 
being  poor  is  ihat  your  entire  country  is 
not  worth  New  Y<3ik    And  we  know"  it 
And  they  know  that  we  know  it. 


Small,    unfriendly   countries   are   not 
going   to   tiT   to   blackmail    the   United 
States  into  surrendering    At  least.  I  do 
not  think  so    Most  of  them  should  ap- 
preciate the  difflculties  involved  in  man- 
aging larwe  colonies,  since  they  already 
have    been    part    of   a    colonial    system 
Therefore,  they  will  be  reluctant  to  Uke 
on    the   responsibility   of  managing   the 
United  States   But  they  will  tend  to  be- 
come   much    more    resistant    to    United 
SUtes  domination  of  their  policies,  the'r 
resources,   their  capital,   and  their  cul- 
ture  Since  the  United  States  has  acted 
m  Its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  If  superior  force  were  the  only  valuo 
few  of  these  countries  will  be  reluctant 
to  make  use  of  the  advantaee  that  a  nu- 
clear  weapon,    combined    with    iwveriy 
gives   them   in   their  dealings  with   the 
Unlt-ed  States 

The  real  purpose  of  the  ABM.  thin  or 
thick.  IS  to  extend  for  a  few  more  year< 
the  illusion  of  the  generals  and  their 
friends  that  the  power  of  the  Pentagon 
can  enforce  the  US  policies  around  tho 
world  Tliat  power  is  aimed  today  at 
China  and  tomorrow  at  any  and  all  other 
nations  with  an  embryonic  nuclear  force 
But  -such  power  is  not  credible  anainst 
the  USSR  and.  hence.  American  po.s- 
ture  toward  the  Soviet  is  now  one  of  ne- 
gotiation and  TToninterference  within 
accepted  spheres  of  influence 

It  IS  not  even  necessary  that  the  ABM 
system  work  for  its  supporters  to  favor 
It.  The  fart  that  it  is  very  expensive— 
in  addition   to  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  Pentation  over  the  allocation  of  US 
resources— also     makes     tho.se     against 
whom  it  is  .suppo.sed  to  function  think 
that    It   probably   will   work    Most   poor 
countries  have  i^-reat  respect  for  expen- 
sive U  S  technology  The  probability  that 
the  sy.stem  might  work  is  really  all  that 
enters  into  the  strategic  calculations  of 
milltan,-  minds  on  both  .sides    Tlie  .situ- 
ation parallels  the  strategic  deterrence 
theor>-   of  our  offensive  missiles.   If  we 
should  ever  have  to  use  a   mi.sslle.   the 
•system  would  have  failed. 

Prom  the  US  military  standpoint  the 
imperfection  of  the  Sentinel  .system  has 
certain  real  advantages  Having  spent 
the  money  for  deployment,  there  is  a 
natural  commitment  .seen  to  continual 
upgrading.  Tliere  is  always  a  new  gen- 
eration of  missiles  to  replace  old  one.- 
more  .sophisticated  radars  to  be  deployed, 
new  cities  or  other  targets  to  be  pro- 
tected A  world  in  which  war  is  obsolete, 
with  an  ABM  system  which  will  never  be 
used  and.  yet.  miLst  always  be  improved, 
is  the  answer  to  a  general's  prayer. 

The  emotions  and  the  illot^ic  u'eneratod 
by  the  ABM  .system  debate  arises  ulti- 
mately because  behind  arguments  on 
each  side  there  are  diametrically  opposed 
and  frequently  subconscious  concepts  of 
Aiiiencas  role  in  the  world.  To  ABM  pro- 
ponents, "defending  America"  is  synony- 
mous with  extending  .America's  military 
power  America's  free-enterprise  capi- 
talist economy  and  America's  techno- 
logical culture  around  the  world,  and 
minimuint:  US  internal  chanties  in  the 
organization  of  political  and  economic 
power.  To  ABM  opponents,  "defending 
America"  means  pieventin«  Invaj-ion  by 
a  foreign  power,  reducing  military  pres- 
ence around  the  world,  tolerating  widely 
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divergent  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural systems,  and  making  substantial 
and  even  radical  changes  within  our  own 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  system^. 
These  two  contrasting  views  clash  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues,  involving  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  Essentially, 
this  collision  of  opinions  is  the  major 
struggle  occurring  in  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  today.  Hence,  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  ABM  issue  as  a  test  of  the 
direction  our  country  will  follow. 

It  appears  that  President  Nixon,  be- 
inc  a  prudent  man.  may  attempt  to  com- 
promise the  difficult  Issues  at  stake  in 
this  conflict  over  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  One  such  compromise 
would  be  to  make  a  decision  to  deploy 
the  system  only  around  our  Mlnuteman 
missile  sites,  leaving  the  cities  alone  for 
the  present.  This  would  reduce  the  ur- 
ban objections,  which  are  emotionally 
based  and  hard  to  deal  with,  and  could 
sliiihtly  reduce  the  immediate  cost. 

Such  a  compromise  Is  utterly  without 
merit  and  should  be  rejected  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  out-of-hand.  Mln- 
uteman installations  were  designed  to 
survive  a  U.S.S.R.  first  strike  and  still  de- 
liver "unacceptable"  damage  to  their 
IKipulation.  Tlie  sites  require  no  addi- 
tional protection  to  do  this.  No  conceiv- 
able Chinese  attack  could  possibly  affect 
retaliatory  capacity. 

Thus,  such  a  compromise  denies  the 
original  rationalization  of  a  system  to 
protect  against  China,  motivates  the 
Russians  to  an  even  greater  expansion  of 
offensive  missiles  to  maintain  retaliatory 
balance,  and  provides  not  even  a  pretense 
of  protecting  the  civilian  population.  Yet 
out  of  such  insanity  are  great  political 
compromises  made. 

Tlie  issue  cannot  be  compromised. 
It  must  t)e  won.  It  will  be  won  if  the 
American  people  will  inform  themselves 
and  act 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

'Mr.  E)ORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  \ 

Mr.  DORN  Mr,  Speaker,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Hildebrand  Wilson,  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School  in  Sumter,  is  South  Carolina's 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a 
resident  of  the  district  of  our  beloved, 
able,  and  distinguished  colleague,  Tom 
Gettys. 

Mrs,  Wilson  is  a  great  lady  who  is 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education.  She  is  an  outstanding  and 
accomplished  educator  of  whom  we  are 
extremely  proud. 

Mrs,  WlKson.  when  presented  the 
award  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
South  Carolina  Association  of  School 
Boards,  delivered  a  superb  address  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people,  as 
follows: 

Address  bv  Mrs,  Agkes  Wn-soN 
Mr    Toastmaster.    Congressman    and   Mrs. 

Dorn.  Lieutenant   Governor  and  Mrs.  West. 

"tiier  dLstlngulshed   legislators.  Members  of 

the    South    Carolina    Association    of    School 

Boards.  'Visiting  Friends: 
How  does  one  find  an  adequate  medium  of 

expression  with  which  to  give  voice  to  a  feel- 


ing of  gratitude  which  is  so  profound  as  to 
be  almost  overwhelming!  Gratitude  for  the 
distinct  privilege  and  signal  honor  of  rep- 
resenting my  fellow  educators  as  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  South  Carolina.  And  It  \s  a  dis- 
tinct privilege;  It  is  a  signal  honor,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  does  not  escape  me  even  for 
a  single  moment  .  ,  ,  Gratitude  for  the  heart- 
warming resjxjnse  and  moral  supptort  which 
have  come  from  my  colleagues  in  education 
and  from  fellow  cltlzenfi  in  all  walks  of  life 
irom  all  over  this  state  and  nation.  The 
many  telegrams,  telephone  calls,  hearty  hand 
claspe  and  other  expressions  which  are  my 
dally  fare  are  indicative  of  the  basic  good- 
ness of  the  people  of  this  my  native  state  and 
for  their  concern  for  the  education  of  its 
people. 

The  news  media  have  been  moet  kind.  Re- 
porters from  the  two  Carolinas  have  found 
their  way  to  my  school  and  home  You  mav 
be  Interested  to  know  that  the  United  States 
Office  of  Information  Services  sent  a  photog- 
rapher to  follow  the  South  Carolina  Teacher 
of  the  "year  through  a  typical  school  day. 
The  documentary  thus  assembled  is  to  be 
distributed  for  overseas  consumption,  I  can- 
not fully  express  the  gratification  which  was 
mine  to  have  a  part  in  the  telling  of  a  story 
that  Is  Good  News  about  education  In 
South  Carolina.  So  often  news  that  is  nega- 
tive makes  the  headlines.  It  is  time  that  we 
turned  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and  ac- 
centuated that  which  is  positive. 

This.  I  find,  is  a  busy  existence  with  the 
filling  of  engagements  and  the  m.iking  of 
appearances  all  over  So  many  invitations  are 
extended!  And  we  try  to  fill  as  many  of  them 
as  Is  humanly  possible,  knowing  lull"  well  that 
every  time  we  do.  we  are  promoting  the  cause 
of  education  In  extending  these  invitations 
the  people  of  the  state  are  saying  that  ihey 
want  their  teachers  to  become  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  They  are  further 
giving  recognition  of  the  "f.ict  that  underlying 
all  that  makes  for  growth  and  development 
in  our  commonwealth  is  education 

Someone  asked  me  recently  how  it  felt  to 
be  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  South  Carolina  I 
replied  that  the  situation  completely  defies 
description.  That  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  I  shall  be  searching  for  an  apt  descrip- 
tion .  .  trying  to  explain  how  exhilarating 
joy  and  subject  humility  can  at  once  com- 
pletely fill  the  human  breast 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  one  of  the  five  na- 
tional finalists  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Year 
program,  but  I  felt  completely  fulfilled  in  my 
role  of  South  Carolina's  Teacher,  I  am  loyal 
to  my  native  state  My  family,  for  generations 
has  contributed  to  advancement  and  to  the 
development  of  its  citizenry 

Therefore.  I  have  a  definite  stake  in  its 
past,  in  its  present,  and  by  God's  grace,  in  its 
future. 

It  is  so  good  to  be  here  sharing  the  en- 
lightening experiences  the  annus)  convention 
of  the  South  Carolina  Association  of  School 
Boards,  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  invitation  to  attend  and  for  every  gra- 
cious word  and  act  here  accorded  me  You  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  prowth  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  various  reports  For  the 
forward  look  indicated  by  yotir  reaching  out 
to  include  in  your  mem'oership  those  who  :ire 
responsible  for  higher  education  We  vearn 
for  the  time  when  educational  planning, 
from  kindergarten  to  university  will  present 
a  unified,  correlated  wliole.  And  m  this,  you 
are  Imminently  leading  the  way  On  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  our  state,  let  me  say  a 
hearty  "Thank  you"  for  the  legislative  pro- 
gram which  you  have  adopted  and  for  the 
able  support  which  you  are  giving  to  our  day 
by  day  efforts — both  as  a  stite  body  and  as 
local  school  boards  in  our  several  commu- 
nities. 

Especially  do  I  want  to  thank  those  who 
prepared  the  program  for  arranging  that  my 
school  district  superintendent.  Dr,  L  Currie 
McArthur  should  present  me  for  these  re- 
marks. Whatever  migiit  have  bef  n  mine  by 
way  of  success  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sumter 


City  Schools  is  due.  in  large  measure  to  him. 
He  is  the  kind  of  administrator  who  sup- 
ports, undergirds.  and  encourages  teachers 
to  grow  He  invites  Innovation  and  creativity 
in  the  classroom  when  he  is  convinced  that 
the  procedure  is  sound  He  is  bles-sed  with 
unique  preceptive  insight  into  the  needs  of 
persons  and  groups  For  these  reasons  his 
name  is  synonymous  with  progress  through- 
out South  Carolina  and  in  the  nation 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  Audio-Lingual 
approach  t-o  language  teaching  was  an  ac- 
cepted technique.  I  decided  to  experiment  a 
bit  by  way  of  enlivening  my  classroom  work. 
While  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  voluble  ses- 
sion, sealed  in  the  middle  of  the  ro  im  beside 
a  tape  recorder  with  the  .students  gathered 
around  me  having  the  time  of  their  ll\es. 
I  was  astonished  to  observe  that  Dr  Mc- 
Arthur was  quietly  observing  from  the  dcxjr 
Although  dubious  as  to  the  kind  of  impres- 
sion this  was  making  upon  him,  1  decided 
that  we  might  lus  well  continue  i^ince  we  had 
been  discovered  Some  little  time  later  I  was 
called  into  the  office  of  my 'principal  I 
waited  to  hear  the  worse  To  mv  surprise,  he 
Informed  me  that  the  superintendent,  hav- 
ing observed  our  efforts  earlier  in  the  day. 
had  called  to  inquire  as  to  whether  I  could 
get  along  with  a  half  language  laboratorv  un- 
til sufficient  money  could  be  found  lor  the 
installation  of  a  c<implete  facility.  Our  local 
schO(jl  board,  unquestionablv  the  best  in 
the  state,  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  so 
underglrd  and  support  u.s  in  oiir  work  with 
the^  young  people   of  our  community. 

Very  recently.  I  came  upon  an  explana- 
tion of  the  teacher's  role  which  so  gripped  my 
attention  that  it  has  dominated  my  thlnk'- 
ing  ever  since  Said  the  writer.  -'A  teacher's 
role  is  to  open  the  way  for  the  imprisoned 
splendor  which  repa^^ed  in  each  indnidual, 
to  escape  and  find  expression" 

This  says.  then,  that  it  is  for  us,  in  our 
dealings  with  our  students,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  hidden  splendor  is 
THERE,  Very  often  the  child  himself  mav  be 
unaware  of  it  and  in  his  every  action,  seem 
to  deny  its  existence.  But  like  the  patient 
prospector,  the  teacher,  firmly  but  gentiv 
works  away  at  the  dross  until  the  glimmer  of 
pure  gold  eventually  rewards  his  etTort.* 

Did  you  see  the  television  version  of  the 
Helen  Keller-Ann  Sullivan  story  recently' 
Recall  the  climactic  moment  when  the  dark 
shutters  of  Helen's  mind  were  released  and 
the  light  of  knowledge  flooded  her  iniellect, 
radiating  through  her  entire  being.  Remem- 
ber how  she  became  another  person  entirely 
and  how,  even  though  mute,  through  elo- 
quent motion  and  gesture  she  proclaimed  to 
all  around  her,  '-Now  I  know  .  ,     I  knew  ,  ,    ' 

This  had  been  a  favorite  >;Ujry  of  mine  ever 
since  my  early  childhood  E\  en  before  I  could 
read,  my  mother  told  us  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  marvelous  young  teacher 
whose  patient  persistence  was  lo  make  her 
immortal  In  .spite  of  my  famiharllv  with  the 
events,  I  sat  misty-eyed  before  the  television 
set  the  other  night  as  I  mused : 

"Is  this  not,  after  .-,11,  the  nature  '.if  the 
day  to  day  efforts  of  every  teacher  who  is 
sincere  about  his  task''  Our  problems  are  not 
>o  dramatic  nor  our  results  .^.o  spect.tcular. 
But  slowly,  sometimes  very  slowlv.  almost 
imperceptibly,  the  hidden  r  plendor  of  our 
precious  charges  emerges  as  we  cuide  encour- 
age, cajole  and  sometmes  almost  drive  them 
lo  their  best  achievement- 
Being  a  teacher  of  French  in  a  ,'-chool  in 
which  we  have  a  fotir  year  sequence,  it  is 
sometimes  my  good  fortune  to  lollow  a 
youiigster  from  the  ninth  grade  through  the 
twelfth  What  a  reward  to  see  the  slow, 
fidgety  i.r  recalcitrant  child  grow  into  poised 
and  secure  young  adiUthood! 

.And  having  rever.Ied  his  hidden  .splendor, 
we  must  show  him  how  to  reach  for  the 
stars.  This  is  wht-re  the  element  of  inspira- 
ticn  which  IS  so  mrch  a  part  of  teaching. 
must  come  into  the  picture.  We  cannot  fol- 
low our  boys  and  girli  into  adulthood,  nor 
would  we  if  we  could.  Therefore,  we  must. 
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vtaUe  w«  have  the  cbanc«.  help  them  to  s«e 
th»t  education  la  a  lifelong  procem  which 
U  inerely  begun  In  achool  That  to  live  la  to 
l«*m  and  to  learn  la  to  live.  That  he  who 
allowi  hla  aUnd  to  b«oome  clcaed  and  hla 
hlaaa  to  oalclfy  la  almost  worae  than  dead 
Our  Job  la  to  teach  them  to  reach  and  to 
aomehow.  make  them  want  to  keep  on  reach- 
ing ThU  la  the  Job  of  education  in  the  aO'a. 
the  70's  and  all  the  time  thereafter 


"TITLE  I,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  A  RE- 
VIEW AND  A  FORWARD  LOOK. 
19«9— FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OP  DISADVANTAOED  CHILDREN 

I  Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor is  presently  considering  legislation  to 
extend  »he  life  of  the  historic  Elementary- 
axrtl  Secomlary  Education  Act 

In  the  1967  Amendments  to  the  ESEA. 
Congress  asked  for  a  report  from  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  on  the 
operation  of  title  I  of  the  act,  the  title 
which  IS  aimed  at  improving  educational 
opportunities  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  on  other  compensatory  ed- 
ucation programs. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Council  issued  its 
fourth  annual  report,  which  is  a  review 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary*  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  together  with  a  se- 
ries of  recommendations  for  improving 
this  program  and  generally  improving 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  United  SUtes 

Mr  Speaker,  I  msert  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  a  fact  sheet  summarizing  the 
principal  findings  of  the  Council,  fol- 
lowed by  the  letter  of  transmittal  and  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  report 

I  here  note  that  subsequent  chapters 
and  appendices  discuss  several  successful 
programs  in  educating  disadvantaged 
children,  provide  some  comparlsona  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  programs, 
and  describe  some  committee  case  stud- 
ies on  the  Impact  of  title  I  on  non-pub- 
llc-school  children 

The  material  follows: 
National    Asvisokt    CotrNcn.    on    th«    Edu- 
cation   or    Disadvantaged    CHlLOBkN,    4th 
Anndal   Rkpobt.   Januast    27     1969 — Pact 
3h«xt 

To  Che  new  President  and  a  new  Congress, 
the  Council  expressed  the  following  concerns 
about  TlUe  I  of  BSEA: 

Level  of  Funding  Cutbacks  In  funding 
combined  with  the  Increasing  coet  of  edu- 
cation have  resulted  In  an  eatlmated  $400 
million  less  for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  lo- 
cal schoula  thia  year  than  was  available  In 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  The  Council 
urges  that  the  gap  be  cloeed  between  the 
current  one  billion  dollar  aproprlaUon  and 
the  $27  billion  authorization. 

Continuation  of  Title  I  Urges  that  Title  I 
be  continued  subetantlaUy  as  now  written 
and  funda  for  dlaadvanta^ed  not  be  turned 
over  to  states  for  dlatrlbutlon  at  ihelr  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Council  alao  urges  long-term  legisla- 
tive authority  In  Title  I;  the  adopUon  of 
high  quailty  programs  while  maintaining  lo- 
cal control  of  the  achoola,  concentration  of 
funds  on  a  limited  number  of  pupils;  oom- 


muntty  and  parental  involvement  In  Title 
I:  and  Imaginative  and  firm  leaderthtp  in 
ichool  desegregation 

Mmcmtrr  rrvviMB 

foundation  for  Success  in  Compensatory 
Kduoatlon  Programs  The  Council  summa- 
rlaes  31  oompenaatory  education  programs  of 
proven  success  and  Isolates  components  dis- 
tinguishing successful  programs  from  unsuc- 
ceesful  ones 

Parttctpation  of  Nonpublic  School  Chil- 
dren in  Title  1  Programs  The  Council  re- 
ports that  State  laws,  poor  eooperaUon  on 
the  part  of  public  school  offlclals.  and  reti- 
cence or  apathy  among  nonpublic  officials, 
are  depriving  some  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren of  Title  r  benefits 

Health  Program.'^  Plnds  that  BCr.  of  Title 
I  programs  now  include  a  health  compo- 
nent, In  some  caaes  providing  children  with 
medical  and  dental  care  for  the  first  time 
In  their  lives. 

OVKaALL     kVALUATION     OT    TTTUi     I 

The  Council  .states  that  •limited  evalua- 
tions of  Title  I  programs  have  prevented 
■my  overall  statistical  evaluation  of  the  first 
years  of  Title  I  on  a  naUonwlde  basU."  Urges 
dissemination  and  replication  of  those  pro- 
iframs  proven  succesafu! 

National    Advibobt    Cotmcn,    ott 
TKB     Education     of     Disadvan- 

TA6ED   CHILDBBN 

Washtngtori,  D  C  .  January  27 ,  1969. 
The  President. 
T'.e  White  House. 
Washmglon    D  C 
Hon   Spmo  T    Acnew 
President  of  t'lf  Seriate. 
Wa.ihtTigton.  D  C 
Hon    John  W    McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.ie  of  Representatives 
WasHington,  DC. 

-Sirs  I  lun  pleaaed  t-)  transmit  to  you  the 
.\nnaal  Reptjrt  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  an  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  ThU  Ls  the  4th  .Innual  Report,  and 
the  6lh  Report  In  all  submitted  bv  the  Coun- 
'■U  since  Its  ■-reatlon  In  1965 

In  the  present  Report,  the  CotukT.  re- 
.sponds  t<.  the  Congressional  request  con- 
t.iined  in  the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Eie- 
mentary  and  .Secondary  Education  Act.  that 
.successful  TlUe  I  and  other  compensatory 
education  programs  l>e  identified  In  .uldl- 
Uon,  the  Council  reports  here  the  resulte  of 
Its  study  of  the  Involvement  of  nonpublic 
school  .-hlldren  in  Title  I,  and  of  lt«  study  of 
the  impact  of  Title  I  on  the  health  needs  of 
disiulv;intaKed  chUdren  Finally,  Inasmuch  as 
this  Report  u  submitted  to  a  new  President 
.ind  a  new  Congress,  the  Council  haa  sum- 
marized Its  major  ix>ntinulng  ooncems  about 
Title  I  and  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  In  our  land.  ■ 

Respectfully  yours. 

O    .MnuiDrrH  Wilson 

Title  t  Elbmbntabt  and  Sbconoabt  Educa- 
'loN  Act  a  Rrvirw  and  a  Pobwam  Look, 
1169  PotJBTH  Annual  Rxpobt.  thk  Na- 
tional ADVISOHT  COt'NrlL  ON  TH«  EDUCA- 
TION or  Disadvantaged  Chiu>bkn 

I       TITLE    I    AND    THF    NATIONAL    AOVISOBT    COUN- 
'^L *   REVIEW   AND  rOBWARD  LOOK 

In  both  the  financial  and  political  senses. 
T.tlp  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
of  ia65  I  ESEA  I  represents  a  tiny  part  of  the 
awesome  re8p<,nalbuitle8  facing  the  new 
President  and  a  new  Congress.  It  accounts  for 
oniy  81  billion  of  a  1186  billion  budget,  and 
const. tutee  only  one  component  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  laws  which  the  Administration  must 
sufjervlse 

Comparatively  modest  as  the  financing  and 
scope  of  Title  I  ure.  however,  we  believe  that 
this  .single  piece  of  legislation  overshadows 
all  other  federal  ald-to-educatlon  laws  in  im- 
portance, for  It  strikes  one  of  the  earliest  and 
potentially  most  effecUve  blows  at  the  self- 
perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty  in  the  United 


States  poor  family-poor  education-poor  Job- 
poor  family  Last  year.  It  touched  the  Uvea  of 
9  million  American  children  Thus  Title  I 
continues  to  represent  an  enormous  amount 
of  hope  for  those  of  our  youngsters  who  are 
held  back  In  their  learning  efforts  by  poverty 
and  Its  attendant  deprivations — social,  cul- 
tural, and  physical.  As  we  observed  In  our 
first  report  to  the  President  on  March  31. 
1966,  ".  .  .  unless  the  children  of  our  land 
can  be  freed  frc«n  the  chains  of  disadvantage 
which  bind  them  to  a  life  of  hopelessness 
and  misery,  battles  may  be  won  In  the  War  on 
Poverty,  but  final  defeat  will  be  Inevitable  " 

BBBA  was  passed  on  Aprtl  11,  1966.  Funds 
were  first  made  available  to  local  achool  sys- 
tems on  September  33,  1986,  after  the  1966- 
86  school  year  had  already  begun  Hence  this 
report  follows  only  the  second  full  year  of 
operation  of  Title  I.  even  though  the  pro- 
gram U  In  lU  fourth  fiscal  year  as  the  federal 
government  reckons  the  legislative  calendar. 

The  same  law  that  created  Title  I  created 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children,  directing  it 
to  review  the  administration  and  operation 
of  Title  I  •including  lU  effectiveness  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  attainment  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children."  In  our  five 
earlier  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
i?resa,  we  have  attempted  to  assess — as  private 
cltlaena  with  no  personal  stake  In  the  law 
other  than  social  and  moral  concern — the 
Impact  and  deficiencies  of  Title  I  as  well  as 
those  of  compensatory  education  generally. 
And  as  a  new  Administration  and  a  new  Con- 
gress begin,  we  believe  It  Important  not  only 
to  present  our  latest  findings,  but  alao  to  re- 
view some  of  our  continuing  concerns  about 
Tlt>  I  and  the  factors  that  prevent  it  from 
realizing  all  the  promise  Its  framers  en- 
visioned. 

Some  of  our  earlier  observations  about  de- 
ficiencies In  the  law  or  Its  administration 
have  led  to  remedial  action  by  the  Congress 
or  Executive  branch;  others  still  require  at- 
tention. We  summarise  those  concerns  under 
ten  headings — three  having  to  do  with 
studies  recently  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
and  seven  with  matters  which  were  raised  in 
the  past  but  continue  to  concern  lu  now. 

Recent  studies 
Evaluation 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  people,  equipment,  and  special 
services  does  not  by  Itself  constitute  com- 
!>ensatory  education-  success  In  making  up 
for  the  educational  deprivation  which  steins 
from  poverty  requires  a  strategy  for  blending 
these  resources  In  an  Integrated  program  that 
strikes  at  both  roots  and  oonaequences  of 
disadvantage. 

The  details  of  this  strategy,  however,  have 
by  no  means  been  clear.  For  one  thing,  we 
stlU  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with 
Title  I.  or  compensatory  education  programs 
generally,  to  be  able  to  fully  and  fairlv 
evaluate  their  potential.  For  another,  the 
UnrUted  evaluations  of  Title  I  programs,  to- 
s;ether  with  the  wide  variation  In  content  and 
quality  of  data  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Eklucatlon.  have  prevented  any  overall  sta- 
tistical evaluation  of  the  first  years  of  Title  I 
on  a  nationwide  baals.  In  turn,  lack  of  data 
that  Is  at  once  widely  comprehensive  and 
genuinely  comparable  has  made  Identifica- 
tion of  the  components  of  successful  compen- 
satory programs  most  difficult. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  among  the  thousands 
of  different  programs  and  approaches  labeled 
as  compensatory  education,  some  efforts  are 
paying  off  and  others  are  not.  Some  of  these 
programs  can  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  posi- 
tive, easily  Identifiable  changes  such  as  im- 
provement In  reading  scores;  In  this  report 
the  Council  Identifies  a  number  of  such 
programs  which  have  been  proven  successful 
by  such  measurements. 

Yet  reading  scores  are  not  the  only  criteria 
for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a  Title  I 
program.  They  do  not,  for  example,  offer  any 
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index  to  the  value  of  providing  a  far-sighted 
child  with  glasses,  or  of  feeding  a  hungry 
child,  or  of  changing  a  youngster's  attitudes 
toward  school  from  suspicion  and  hostility  to 
pleasure  and  Interest.  It  may  be.  Indeed,  that 
favorable  attitudes  toward  schooling  consti- 
tute much  of  the  "head  start"  which  a 
younecBter  from  an  advantaged  home  takes  to 
the  classroom  with  him.  and  which  the  dis- 
advantaged boy  or  girl  typically  lacks. 

The  Council  believes,  In  sum,  that  edu- 
cators must  refine  their  methods  of  measur- 
ing "success"  and  must  at  the  same  time 
Identify,  disseminate  and  replicate  programs 
that  have  been  demonstrated  successful  by 
present  evaluation  techniques.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  Improve  the  overall 
quality  of  the  Title  I  effort. 

Tills  report  presents  the  results  of  two 
studies  conducted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tutes of  Research  into  a)  succeoBful  Title  I 
programs,  and  b)  the  comp>onent8  that  dis- 
tinguish successful  programs  from  unsuc- 
cessful ones. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  Couticil 
rrcommends  that: 

1.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
.iugment  its  ongoing  Title  I  Information 
process  by  engaging  In  a  special  effort  to 
disseminate  examples  of  demonstrably  suc- 
cessful compensatory  education  programs — 
such  as  those  In  Part  V  of  this  report — to  be 
iised  as  touchstones  for  other  programs. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  should  explore 
both  administrative  and  legislative  means  of 
rewarding  well-designed,  successful  pro- 
grams and  providing  incentives  for  their  ex- 
pansion and  Implementation  by  other 
schools. 

3.  The  Office  of  Education  and  state  de- 
partments of  education  should  cooperate  In 
establishing  Title  I  spending  priorities  which 
reflect  examples  of  proven  success  or  sug- 
gested failure. 

4.  The  Office  of  Education  and  state  de- 
partments of  education  should  cooperate  In 
developing  criteria  for  more  uniform,  com- 
parable evaluation  data  than  are  now  sub- 
mitted bv  local  Title  I  programs  so  that 
more  Informed  Judgments  can  be  made 
about  which  programs  are  working  and 
which  are  not. 

5.  Professional  educators  and  social  scien- 
tists should  Intensify  review  of  current 
achievement  tests  to  further  reduce  "cul- 
turebound"  components  that  are  biased 
against  the  disadvantaged  child  and  conceal 
indications  of  his  true,  latent  ability. 

6.  These  professional  should  also  move 
tjeyond  purely  cognitive  achievements  tests 
and  Into  other  realms — self-concept,  crea- 
tivity, motivation,  behavior — where  compen- 
satory education  may  have  equally  Impor- 
tant long-range  results. 

Participation  of  Nonpublic  Schoolchildren 
ESEA  requires  that  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  be  establUhed  for  disadvan- 
taged chUdren  In  nonpublic  schools  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  such 
children.  There  Is  cause  to  question  whether, 
In  fact,  the  number  of  parochial  and  other 
nonpublic  schoolchildren  participating  In 
Title  I  projects  Is  consistent  with  their  num- 
ber. If  not,  the  next  essential  question  Is: 
why? 

The  Council  has  sponsored  a  detailed  study 
of  the  participation  of  nonpublic  sohool- 
chlldren  In  Title  I  and  reports  Its  findings 
in  Part  lU  of  this  report.  Those  findings  lead 
us  to  these  recommendations: 

1  The  Office  of  Education  should  desig- 
nate a  single,  visibly  placed  official  to  moni- 
tor all  aspects  of  Title  I  participation  by 
nonpublic  schoolchildren.  ^ 

2.  The  state  departments  of  education  and 
affected  public  and  nonpublic  school  systems 
should  also  designate  a  (>erson  with  the  time 
and  resources  to  oversee  the  participation  of 
nonpublic  schoolchildren  In  local  Title  I 
programs  and  to  provide  liaison  between 
public  and  nonpublic  school  ofllclala. 

3.  The  Office  of  Education  should  continue 


to  urge  the  Involvement  of  nonpublic  school 
officials  In  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
local  Title  I  programs. 

4.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
pubUsh  in  one  document  all  the  regulations 
ooncemlng  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
schoolchildren  in  Title  I  programs  and 
should  disseminate  this  document  to  local 
Title  I  coordinators  in  addition  to  state  edu- 
cation officials. 

5.  Model  program  examples  of  successful 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  pupils 
should  be  widely  disseminated. 

e.  The  Office  of  Education  should  review 
the  methods  for  identifying  eligible  children 
and  for  establishing  project  areas  to  prevent 
the  disproportionate  exclusion  of  disadvan- 
taged, nonpublic  school  children  whose  at- 
tendance-zones do  not  coincide  with  those 
used  by  public  schools. 

7.  Where  services  to  children  Justify  it, 
there  should  be  an  Increase  in  shared  time 
programs. 

Health  Services 

The  provisions  of  Title  I  were  purposely 
broad,  allowing  local  education  officials  to 
use  Federal  funds  for  virtually  any  service 
that  would  reduce  disadvantage.  Where 
health  needs  are  not  otherwise  being  fully 
met,  and  where  educators  realize  the  crucial 
connection  between  good  health  and  ability 
to  learn.  Title  I  funds  have  played  an  In- 
creasingly Important  role.  Today  they  pro- 
vide disadvantaged  children  valuable  health 
services  such  as  physical  checkups,  nutri- 
tional programs,  the  provision  of  eyeglasses, 
and  even  major  medical  and  dental  care;  a 
Council  study  of  60  Title  I  programs  sug- 
g^ts  that.  In  contrast  with  a  much  smaller 
percentage  In  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
80  percent  of  local  projects  now  Include  a 
health  component.  Generally,  health  services 
account  for  6  to  20  percent  of  local  Title  I 
expenditures.  Title  I  has  especially  help>ed  to 
meet  the  need  for  early  detection  of  health 
defects,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  has  helped 
to  provide  correction  of  such  defects.  In 
some  instances.  Title  I  has  given  children 
from  poor  families  medical  or  dental  trcat- 
Tnent  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

The  Ckjuncll  can  but  endorse  this  use  of 
Title  I  funds.  Still,  because  Title  I  funds 
are  so  limited  the  Council  feels  It  important 
for  local  officials  to  develop  a  keen  sense  of 
priorities  In  allocating  funds  designated 
primarily  for  educational  purposes. 

Our  detailed  views  on  health  expenditures 
are  expressed  in  Part  IV  of  this  re{>ort;  at 
thia  point,  ioe  summ.aTize  our  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  Office  of  Education  should  call  the 
attention  of  state  and  local  Title  I  personnel 
to  the  full  range  of  possibilities  for  using 
Title  I  fimds  to  dlc^gnose  and  treat  health 
disorders. 

2.  Meanwhile,  Title  I  planners  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
vestigate the  availability  of  health  services 
from  sources  other  than  Title  I,  so  that  the 
provision  of  necessary  health  services  for  dis- 
advantaged children  will  not  unnecessarily 
diminish  the  already  slender  resources  avail- 
able for  compensatory  education. 

3.  Title  I  planners  should  focus  their  funds 
on  those  whose  needs  are  greatest. 

4.  Profeaslonals  in  health  and  education 
Including  Title  I  planners,  at  national,  state, 
and  local  levels  should  Investigate  the  use 
of  para-professlonals  for  tasks  which,  while 
related  to  health  care,  do  not  require  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

Continuing  concerns 
Ctontlnuatlon  of  Title  I 
One  of  the  Issues  regularly  arising  from 
ESEA  has  been  that  of  preserving  the  sepa- 
rate titles  in  this  legislation.  Earnest  and 
conscientious  arguments  have  been  advanced 
to  support  a  jwllcy  of  "bloc"  grants  to  the 
states,  leaving  to  them  all  decisions  regard- 
ing the  allocation  of  these  supplementary 
federal  funds. 


The  Council  has  considered  these  argu- 
ments carefully  over  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  and  has  stated  Its  position  on  this 
subject  In  earlier  reports.  After  carefully  re- 
examining the  present  situation,  the  Council 
still  believes  that  the  continuing  high  ur- 
gency of  devoting  "more  than  equal"  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren calls  for  unrelenting  and  specific  invest- 
ment of  federal  funds. 

In  effect.  Title  I  now  operates  as  a  kind 
of  "bloc-grant"  to  the  states,  with  the  fund* 
being  spent  In  any  way  the  state  approves 
as  long  as  they  are  spent  on  the  disad- 
vantaged. But  the  Council  believes  that  any 
change  that  would  further  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  states  for  distributing  ed- 
ucation funds  would — In  many  states  and 
possibly  In  all — diminish  the  impact  of  this 
necessary  Investment  in  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children. 

The  Council's  position  is  not  based  on  pre- 
conceived theories  but  on  hard  data  which 
show  that  state  distribution  of  funds  rarely. 
If  ever,  favors  those  sections  of  the  state 
with  the  greatest  concentration  and  number 
of  educationally  deprived  children — the  cen- 
tral cities.  Despite  a  declining  tax  base  and 
a  high  rate  of  effort,  in  1962  central  cities 
received  $40  less  in  state  aid  per  pupil  than 
their  suburbs,  even  though  the  suburbs  were 
spending  $145  more  per  pupil  than  the  cen- 
tral cltles.i  More  recent  data  suggest  that 
this  trend  Is  continuing.  For  example,  central 
cities  In  New  York's  six  metropolitan  areaa 
received  an  average  of  $100  less  per  pupil  In 
state  aid  during  1966-67  than  did  the  county 
or  counties  In  each  area. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  federal  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  will  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  wider  range  of  efforts,  aimed  at  more 
varied  needs.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
Council  believes  that  T^tle  I  funds  are  now 
aimed  at  the  single,  highest  priority  edu- 
cational target — concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children — and  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  permit  any  diminution  of  effort  through 
the  relaxation  of  Congressional  direction. 

The  Council  recommends,  therefore,  that 
Title  I  of  ESEA  be  continued  substantially 
as  now  written. 

Level  of  Funding 

The  Council  Is  distressed  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  weakening  federal  commitment  to 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 
This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  $68  million  cut- 
back In  funding  of  Title  I  from  $1,191  billion 
last  school  year  to  $1,123  billion  this  school 
year. 

Thia  cutback,  combined  with  the  con- 
tinuin^  increase  in  the  cost  of  education, 
results  in  an  estimated  tiOO  million  less  for 
disadavntaged  pupils  m  local  schools  this 
year  than  was  available  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  think  we 
can  make  an  Impact  on  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged without  providing  the  necessary 
resources.  To  meet  rising  school  costs  by  de- 
creasing Title  I  appropriations  speaks  poorly 
for  a  nation  which  has  generally  prided  itself 
on  the  quality  of  its  schools  and  has 
specifically  promised  to  rescue  the  unfortu- 
nate few  whom  traditional  education  and 
present  educational  resources  have  failed  to 
propel  into  America's  mainstream. 

A  noted  educator's  recent  statement  of  the 
issue  coincides  with,  and  cogently  simi- 
marlzee  the  Council's  view: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  simply  more  re- 
sources will  not  solve  the  educational  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  There  is  much  uncertainty  about 
how  educational  disadvantage  can  be  over- 
come. One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  It  cannot 
be  done  cheaply.  ...  To  substitute  educa- 
tional experimentation  and  Innovation  for  in- 
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rrea«ed  resources  Is  to  sentence  those  expert- 
nienti  and  Innovations  to  failure  "  • 

The  Council,  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Sxecutue  and  Legistatire  branches  move 
ill  quickly  aj  po^nble  to  close  the  gap  tie- 
tueen  the  Title  I  appropriaticm  and  the  au- 
thoTualion  of  %2  7  billion 

Continuity  of  ElT<irt 
Lilte  'vhe  other  parts  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I  has  been 
almost  c  nt;nually  before  the  Congress  for 
rehnemen-  and  renewal  Unoertalnty  about 
the  pr'>Kr.*m  und  its  fundlni?  has  hurt  the 
(•(fer'.iveness  of  Title  I.  especially  since  the 
firs',  tw'j  approprliitions  came  after  ths  school 
year  had  already  bei?un,  and  school  adminls- 
tritors  had  already  asslijned  their  personnel 
to  other  duties  Doubt  about  the  continuing 
availability  of  funds  inevitably  results  in  a 
lower-grade  staff  for  Title  I  projects  isome 
admin  Is  trat<5rs  have  declared  that  they  would 
nut  assign  their  best  teachers  to  a  program 
that  may  go  bujt  any  tUne'i  a  preponder- 
ance jf  single-purpose  programs  not  inte- 
grated with  the  reguUir  school  curriculum, 
and  a  minimum  of  basic  changes  or  improve- 
ments m  the  total  curriculum  for  dlsad- 
vajitag^.  children 

J^■e  Viserve  tnat  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act  has  beer,  in  operation  for  106  years,  and 
that  state  universities  have  received  annual 
appropriations  under  it  ever  aince  That  Act 
wa3  the  resu;t  of  a  great  national  need,  the 
needs  reflected  in  Title  I  are  certainly  as 
pressing  and  possibly  more  basic  than  those 
of  our  higher  educational  institutions  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  recognize  that  a 
successful  attack  on  poverty  through  improv- 
ing; the  education  of  poor  children  will  be 
nieadured  in  decades,  not  Congressional 
sessions 

Because  of  the  damage  done  Title  I  hy  an- 
nual uncertairity  among  school  official.t.  we 
recommend  ccn.iideratton  of  long-term  Leg- 
uilatne  authority  10  that  fduc^tors  can  plan 
for  the  unremitting  efjorc  that  Title  I  mujit 
receive  if  it  u  to  fully  tucceed 

Quality  Control  and  Local  Control 

Though  funded  by  the  federal  government. 
Title  I  projects  are  designed  by  local  school 
systems  and  approved  by  state  departments 
of  eduoaUon.  It  Is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  U  S  Otflce  of  Education  to  pass  on  each 
project 

Title  I  la  as  the  Council  has  often  noted. 
a  highly  decentrallzetl  program,  thus  It  is 
not  surprising  chat  the  educational  value  of 
Title  I  projects  OiJlers  widely  Some  are 
imaginative,  well  thought-out.  and  demon- 
strably successful;  other  projects  exemplify 
a  tendency  simply  to  do  more  of  the  same, 
to  enlarge  equipment  inventories  or  reduce 
class  sue  by  insignificant  numbers  In  the 
fai.e  jf  such  varying  results,  the  U  S  Office 
of  Education  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
respecting  lijcal  autonomy  ajid  leaving  final 
appnjva;  to  the  states — has  .'ound  no  way 
except  thn.)ugh  the  Issuance  of  basic  criteria 
and  through  exhortation  to  try  to  ensure 
sound  projects  or  to  secure  revision  of  proj- 
ects .>i  low  quality  Unhappily  even  the 
badlc  federal  criteria  are  sometimes  misper- 
ceived  or  Ignored  at  the  state  and  local  level 

The  members  of  the  Council  do  not  In  the 
least  question  the  principle  of  local  control, 
they  believe  moreover  that  the  freedom  for 
initiative  given  local  school  districts  by  Title 
I  IS  a  powerful  force  for  Improving  eductvUon 
through  programs  tailored  to  the  individual 
needA  of  individual  communlMes  The 
American  taxpayers,  however  have  ,1  right 
to  demand  that  the  revenues  rhey  provide 
are  spent  wisely,  and  American  children  have 
a  right  m  social  Justice  to  the  .Tiaximum 
benefit  available  to  them  from  limited  funds. 

H-'itf    the    Ou'icil    rfccrrnme'id'i    1)     thut 


■  Alan  K  Campbell  'Matching  Resources 
To  Need  ■  a  paper  presented  at  the  Semi- 
annual Meeting  at  the  Comimttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Nov    14.  1968.  p    13. 


fie  U  S  Office  of  Education  fully  utilise 
Its  ensting  authority  to  establish  ba.iic  cri- 
teria for  ensuring  high  quality  programs. 
2)  that  USOE  work  with  the  <itate  depart- 
ments of  education  to  improve  the  monitor- 
ing of  fjTograrri.i  and  ensure,  bi/  uHthholding 
funds  If  necessary  that  the  basic  criteria 
are  being  followed  at  the  local  lei^el.  and 
i\  that  the  legislation  be  examined  to  see 
whether  amenOments  are  required  to 
itrengthen  the  ba.sic  criteria  authority. 

Dlffuslun  Versus  Concentration 

Disadvantaged  children  Invariably  suffer 
from  a  number  of  forms  of  deprivation,  not 
Just  one.  they  do  not  need  new  textbr>olcs  or 
naedlcal  care  or  adequate  nutrition  or  a  re- 
duction in  class  size,  but  all  these  and 
othier  educational  rrmedies  together  Suc- 
cess with  these  children,  in  sum.  requires 
a  concentration  of  services  on  a  limited 
number  of  children 

Owing  partly  to  political  pressure  and 
partly  to  ,1  normal  human  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  as  many  children  ;i«  possible,  many 
school  administrators  have  spread  their 
limited  funds  over  very  large  groups;  the 
average  Title  I  expenditure  per  child  dur- 
ing 1965-66  and  1966  67  was  $96  and  $99 
respectively— hardly  enough  tti  make  a  sig- 
nificant dlfTerence  In  consequence,  while  the 
young  beneflclarles  might  have  a  hot  lunch 
for  the  first  time,  all  their  other  handicaps 
go  untouched,  and  Title  I  funds — while  .spent 
for  entirely  worthy  purposes — have  simply 
failed  to  achieve  the  overall  purp<i8e  of  the 
legislation 

The  Council  again  calls  for  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  concentrating  funds  wfiere 
the  need  is  greate.\t  <o  that  a  limited  num- 
ber of  dollars  can  have  genuine  impact  rather 
than  being  dissipated  m  laudable  but  in- 
conclusive efforts 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Office  of 
Education  as/nst  the  states  in  gaming  com- 
pliance from  Itx-al  ichool  districts  With  the 
regulattoni  and  guidelines  on  concentration 
of  resourcei 

Parentai  and  Community  Involvement 
No  school  or  program  can  by  Itself  hope 
to  overcome  the  manifold  effects  of  dls- 
advant^ige  A  youngster  spends  at  most  six 
hours  a  day  In  school,  the  rest  of  his  waking 
hours  are  learning  hours,  too.  and  compen- 
satory education  cannot  outweigh  the  In- 
fluences of  the  home  and  the  neighborhood 
on  a  child 

This  means  that  if  ntle  I  Is  to  be  success- 
ful. It  must  be  part  ol  an  alliance  between 
parents,  community  residents,  and  educa' 
Pfirents  must  understand  what  the  sch(X)l 
Is  trying  U)  achieve.  .s<:>  that  they  can  extend 
the  effertj  of  compensatory  education  by 
encouraging  learning  at  home  Other  local 
adults  1  an  frequently  supplement  project, 
funds  with  their  own  resources  of  Interest. 
Inventiveness  .i.nd  special  ability  Parent. il 
and  community  Involvement  represent  a 
way  of  harnessing  the  voiuntarv  spirit  — 
which  has  always  been  ,1  rfmarkable  feature 
of  American  lite— to  expand  the  benefits  of 
!finlt*d  Title  I  funds 

Wr  lommend  the  Office  or  Education  s  re- 
cently issued  policy  guidelines  ■suggesting  the 
establishment  of  local  advisory  committees 
to  enable  parents  and  other  citizens  of  the 
local  comniunity  to  become  irivolved  m  the 
planning  overation.  and  appraisal  of  com- 
pensatory cduciitiim  programs  We  further 
urge  state  e<iui'sitlon  agencies  to  encourage 
and  .ujilst  local  •scIuxjI  districts  In  Imple- 
menting the  principle  of  parent  md  com- 
munity Invul. ement  In  Title  I  programs 

Conipeanatloti  and  Desegregation 
In  vrtrlous  sections  of  the  country,  the 
Council  hiis  noted  a  tendency  by  some  school 
administrators  to  view  Title  I  as  an  alter- 
native to  schCK)|  desegregation  This  tendency 
Is  ntrt  always  motivated  by  racial  bias  or 
bad  faith,  but  may  result  frrim  genuine  puz- 
zlement, as  the  Council  noted  in  Its  1968 
annual  report,   "the  obstacles  to  desegrega- 


tion have  been  10  discouraging  that  some 
community  leaders  are  now  coming  to  rely 
almost  solely  on  compensatory  education 
to  save  the  educational  lives  of  children  In 
impoverished  ghettoes   " 

The  obstacles  to  de.segregatlon"  remain  a?, 
discouraging  today  as  they  were  12  month.s 
ago.  and  we  can  otTer  no  quick  .solutions  to 
a  problem  which  has  baffled  wiser  men  In- 
deed, as  with  many  difficult  ta.sks  facing  the 
nation,  we  might  well  abandon  any  search 
for  quick  solutions  and  simply  accept  the 
tact  ihal  desegregating  our  society  will  be  ,1 
tedious,  painful,  and  most  demanding  job 
for  at  least  a  decade  to  come 

But  with  specific  reference  to  the  school- 
we  can  only  slate  again  that  .schcKil  desegre- 
gation appears  to  ha\e  a  genuine  educallonii: 
%alue  of  its  own  by  giving  disadvantaged,  mi- 
nority children  the  benefit  of  intellectual  and 
social  stimulation  from  more  lortunate  class- 
mates Tliough  not  conclusive,  the  evidence 
we  have-  particularly  the  massive  Equality 
of  Educational  Opportunitij  survey.  popiUarh 
called  The  Coleman  Report"  -indicates  tha: 
a  proper  degree  of  school  Integration  aids  tlie 
learning  of  .socloeconomlcally  deprived  chil- 
dren uif'iouf  dirninis/iirig  the  achievement 
of  socioeconomically  advantaged  children 

The  Council  recognl/es  the  complexity  of 
the  task,  including  the  difficulties  in  varlou.-. 
li  calltles  of  carrying  out  the  Supreme  Court  .s 
mandate  to  desegregate  the  schools  We  be- 
lieve that  solid  progress  toward  a  Just  soclet;. 
was  made  by  the  outgoing  Adtnlnlslratlon 
and  recognize  that  this  progress  was  achieved 
only  at  the  expense  of  .social  conflict  and  na- 
tional anguish  We  ran  only  urge  the  nrh< 
Administration  to  offer  on  the  one  hand  a 
fresh  imaginative  leadership  in  school  cli- 
segregalion  and.  on  ttie  other,  to  refuse  10 
back  down  on  tins  nation's  sometimes 
agonising  but  ever-necessary  commitment  to 
rfiuality  of  opportunity. 

In  particular  we  reiterate  our  conviction 
that  .school  desegregation  and  compensatory 
education  are  not  an  elther-or  propoposltloii 
taut  are  mutually  complementary  actions 
which  can  lose  mtich  of  their  etTecttveness  in 
Isolation  from  each  other  And  this,  in  turn, 
leads  to  our  single  program  recommencl.i- 
tion 

That  federal,  state  and  local  officials  exv- 
cise  their  responsibility  to  prevent  Title  1 
from  being  used  as  a  negatiie  incentive — one 
that  prolongs  •iegrrgation  —  bv  ensuring  that 
disadvantaged  children  retain  their  Title  1 
henefit^tchen  transferred  to  schools  liTio.^f 
stxid^^i  papulations  consist  of  socioeconorrii- 

h/adi  antaged  cfnldrcn 

Conclusion 
Tliese  ten  topics  do  not  complete  the  list 
of  problems  which  the  Council  has  Identified 
since  Us  first  report  was  Issued  In  March 
1966  Many  other  matters — early  chlldhtxni 
education,  for  example,  and  summer  pro- 
grams— are  of  great  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Title  I  The  subjects  outlined  above, 
however  seem  to  us  to  deserve  the  early  at- 
tention of  a  new  Administration  and  a  new 
Congress  ;\i  ihey  review  accomplishments  and 
needs,  and  move  to  establish  new  priorities 
for  government  and  society  as  the  effort  to 
meet   those   needs   goes   forward 

11      FOUND.^rioNS    FOR    St'CCESS    IN    COMPENSA- 
TORY   EDf<AT10N    PROGRAMS 

Though  both  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams and  the  concept  of  "compensation" 
Itself  pre-date  fe<ieral  inltlaUves  In  this  field. 
It  was  Title  I  which  first  gave  such  programs 
national  visibility  Moreover.  Title  I  added 
an  important  dimension  to  earlier  state  and 
local  programs  In  that  It  required  evaluation; 
those  who  framed  the  law  Insisted  that  an 
effort  be  made — usually  by  the  local  directors 
of  Title  I  programs — to  measure  the  results 
of  this  novel   federal  expenditure 

Critics  of  early  reports  on  compensatory 
pn>grams.  whether  federally  funded  or  not. 
suggested  that  many  of  the  "benefits" 
claimed-- new    equipment,    for    example.    'Jt 
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slightly  smaller  classes — related  more  to 
teacher  pleasure  than  to  pupil  gain.  In  some 
cases,  reports  which  claimed  significant  pupil 
achievement  soon  after  a  program  was  es- 
tablished had  to  be  modified  later,  after  more 
'.Ime  had  elapsed  The  "self-analyses"  of 
Title  I  and  other  compensatory  programs 
sometimes  demonstrated  more  wishful  think- 
ing than   hard  evaluation. 

Tliough  Title  I  evaluations  are  becoming 
more  .sophisticated  and  helpful  each  year, 
the  results  of  the  testing  effort  remain  mixed 
to  date  Different  evaluators  have  pronounced 
the  same  program  both  successful  and  un- 
successful It  was  against  this  background  of 
scattered  testing  and  often  confusing  results 
that  Congress,  in  its  January  2.  1968  amend- 
inent.s  to  the  ESEA.  requested  the  National 
Advisory  Council  to  report  a  year  later  on 
programs  which  hold  "the  highest  promise 
of  raising  the  educational  attainment  of 
these  educationally  deprived  children." 

The  Council  has  attempted  to  meet  this 
request   In   two   ways; 

First,  by  presenting  In  the  Special  Suppl»- 
ineni  i  Part  V  i  to  this  report  summaries  of 
21  compensatory  programs  which  have  pro- 
duced significant  pupil  achievement  gains 
in  language  or  numerical  skills. 

Second,  by  trying  to  discern  those  com- 
ponents which  distinguish  successful  and  un- 
successful programs. 

The  21  programs  described  in  the  Special 
Supplement  i  Part  Vl  were  identified  by  the 
American  Institutes  of  Research  under  a 
contract  with  the  U  S.  Office  of  Education's 
Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 
and  under  the  cognizance  of  the  National 
.^dvl^ory  Council.  AIR  compared  the  success- 
:iil  and  unsuccessful  progranas  under  a  sec- 
ond, separate  contract  with  the  National 
Council  alone 

Bec.iuse  educators  and  testers  frequently 
disagree  on  the  criteria  for  a  successful  pro- 
gram and  about  what  "significant  improve- 
ment" means,  it  is  important  to  state  here 
!he  definitions  and  criteria  used  by  AIR: 

1.  Only  compensatory  programs  whose  di- 
rectors had  measured  achievement  through 
.standardized  tests  were  included  in  the  AIR 
.-eport  Ratings,  classroom  grades,  and  even 
>|)ecial  tests  prepared  by  teachers  were  con- 
i-idered  too  unreliable  and  subject  to  bias  by 
j)rogram  i)ersonnel  to  provide  an  accurate 
index  to  achievement  gains. 

2.  An  improvement  in  achievement  scores 
was  not  considered  sufficient  by  Itself  to  iden- 
tify a  "successful  program."  The  achieved 
gain  had  to  exceed  that  made  by  a  control 
t;roup  over  a  comparable  period  of  time,  or 
that  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  normative 
data,  .md  had  to  be  statistically  significant. 

3.  The  terms  "successful"  and  "unsuccess- 
ful" have  a  highly  restricted  meaning  as  used 
in  this  report;  they  denote  only  programs 
ithich  produced  pupil  gains  in  language  or 
number  skilU.  If.  for  example,  a  program 
succeeded  In  improving  pupil  attitudes  but 
tailed  in  the  formal,  "cognitive"  or  academic 
.irea  during  the  period  observed,  it  was  con- 
sidered unsuccessful. 

4.  "Language  skills"  meant  achievement  in 
such  areas  as  reading,  speaking  fluency  and 
word  recc)gnltion;  "number  skills"  usually 
implied  arithmetic  and.  In  some  cases,  math- 
ematics. 

Methods,  procedures,  and  limitations 
Since  Judging  a  given  compensatory  pro- 
cram  to  be  a  success  or  failure  is  as  delicate 
,.  process  for  the  e valuator  as  it  Is  painful 
for  the  director  whose  program  is  being  eval- 
tiated.  some  additional  observations  about 
.^IR's  study  must  in  Justice  be  offered  here. 
In  selecting  the  21  programs  described 
under  the  original  USOE  contract,  the  Amer- 
ican Institutes  of  Research  screened  1,000 
compensatory  prog^rams.  collected  detailed 
data  on  400.  and  actually  visited  98.  Of  the 
400.  about  loa— In  addition  to  the  21  suc- 
cessful programs — were  considered  suitable 
for  the  second.  Vatlonal  Advisory  Council 
study.  Of  that  100.  m  turn.  25  yielded  suffi- 


cient data  for  AIR  to  describe  them  as  "un- 
successful"   by    the    definition    given    above 

The  next  problem  in  distinguishing  the 
factors  that  made  some  programs  successful 
and  others  not  was  to  match  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  programs  by  objectives  and 
age  of  pupils.  Simply  put.  this  was  a  matter 
of  ensuring  that  apples  were  not  compared 
with  oranges  In  matching  two  programs.  AIR 
did  not  require  that  the  objectives  be  ulen- 
tical  in  content  or  level  of  speciiicty;  AIR 
and  the  National  Council  believed  tiiat  a 
similarity  In  major  purpose — improving  read- 
ing skill,  for  example — would  permit  a  valia 
comparison.  Analogously,  though  it  was 
clearly  improper  to  compare  a  secondary 
school  program  with  one  aimed  at  preschool 
pupils.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  match  a  pro- 
gram for  flrst-graders  with  one  lor  third- 
graders. 

Program  data  for  the  comparisons  v,'ere 
collected  under  four  headings :  » 1 )  p.-opram 
objectives;  (2)  students  served;  (3l  cognitive 
achievement  gains;  and  i4)  program  com- 
ponents. 

Under  "objectives,"  the  analysts  described 
briefly  what  the  experimenters  in  eacn  pro- 
gram intended  their  students  to  achieve.  The 
actual  process,  treatment  or  method  was  at 
this  stage  considered  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. If.  for  example,  one  program  used 
dramatization  to  help  children  read  while 
another  used  teaching  machines  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  goal  was  specified  under  tins 
heading  and  the  respective  method  treated 
elsewhere. 

Under  "students  served."  the  analysts  de- 
scribed as  comprehensively  as  pos.sible  the 
ethnic  backgrounds,  socioeconomic  status. 
and  numbers  of  students  involved,  as  well 
as  any  special  criteria  used  to  select  students 
for  each  program.  Many  programs  operated 
for  more  than  a  year,  serving  successive 
groups  of  students  To  take  tills  changing 
population  Into  account,  the  analysts  speci- 
fied the  group  to  which  e.ich  evaluation  re- 
ferred, and  sometimes  based  an  evaluation  of 
success  or  failure  on  a  single  year's  opera- 
tions. 

Under  "cognitive  achievement  gains."  the 
analysts  considered  only  those  indicated  by 
standardized  tests,  as  mentioned  above 

Finally,  the  "program  components"  refer  to 
distinctive  teaching  methods,  health  or  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  elements  that 
made  up  an  individual  program  and  gave  it 
Its  character. 

As  a  result  of  this  matching  process,  the 
AIR  had  to  eliminate  two  of  the  21  success- 
ful programs  for  comparison  purposes  sim- 
ply because  no  comparable,  "unsuccessful  ' 
program  could  be  found  In  the  end.  nine 
successful  programs  were  compared  with  two 
unsuccessful  programs  each,  and  nine  more 
successful  programs  compared  with  one  un- 
successful counterpart  each 

The  subjective  element 

Having  defined  their  special  meanings  and 
procedures  as  carefully  as  possibly.  AIR  re- 
search analysts  (and  the  National  Advisory 
Council)  recognize  the  essentially  judg- 
mental aspect  of  any  appraisal  such  as  this 
report  offers.  They  acknowledge  that  biases 
or  special  perspectives  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time — mainly  in  connection  with  re- 
lated studies — may  have  influenced  their 
analysis  of  the  data  in  question. 

The  data  themselves,  being  stated  as  facts 
and  figures,  have  every  appearance  of  objec- 
tivity; nevertheless,  placing  these  data  in  the 
appropriate  category  required  subjective 
judgment  on  occasion,  for  some  categories 
were  more  susceptible  to  bias  or  special  in- 
terpretation than  others. 

The  program  component  "team  teaching." 
for  Instance,  might  be  defined  broadly  to  in- 
clude any  attempt  by  two  or  more  teachers 
to  share  the  instruction  of  their  classes;  on 
the  other  hand,  It  can  be  validly  restricted 
to  programs  In  which  a  proper  team  was  es- 
tablished, regular  meetings  of  the  team  held, 
and  the  duties  of  each  member  of  the  team 


clearly  defined.  Though  the  analysts  pre- 
ferred tlie  latter,  accur.ite  definition,  the 
data  sometimes  demanded  a  definition  more 
like  the  first. 

Also,  the  data  alone  were  not  always  ade- 
quate for  drawing  conclusions  from  com- 
parisons. The  analysts  were  dealing  with 
probabilities  rather  than  certainties,  and 
often  had  to  choo.'e  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  a  given  result  rather  than  being  able 
to  fix  on  a  certain  scientinoUy  proven  cause. 
Hence,  the  suggestions  offered  here  as  to  tlie 
foundations  for  success  in  educating  disad- 
vantaged children  represent  reasonable,  ana- 
lytical judgments  rather  than  irrefutable 
demonstrations . 

Tlie  programs  described  in  the  Special 
Supplement  do  not.  of  course,  represent  the 
universe  of  successful  compensatory  pro- 
grams. The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  there  are  about  20.U00  Title  I  programs 
now  in  operation;  m  addniviii.  there  are 
many  more  compen.<=atory  programs  funded 
by  sources  other  than  Title  I.  Because  of  the 
Council's  time  and  resource  limitations,  AIR 
could  examine  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total;  those  described  in  the  Special  Sup- 
plement do,  however,  i-eem  to  represent  ac- 
curately the  kinds  of  programs  which  h.ive 
been   demonstrably  successful 

Results  and  comments 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  illustrate?  one 
of  the  comparisons  that  AIR  inade  between 
"successful"  and  "unsuccessful"  progr.im=. 
The  suggestions  that  follow — concerning 
those  elements  of  compensatory  education 
programs  most  likely  to  produce  significant 
gains  in  pupil  achievement — are  drawn  from 
the  entire  series  of  18  comparisons.  Of  the 
18,  4  were  at  the  pre-school  level.  10  at  the 
elementary,  and  4  at  the  secondary. 

From  the  prc-sc}:ool  comparisons,  it  is 
fairly  clear  that: 

A  program  of  less  than  two  months'  dura- 
tion has  little  value  at  all; 

Teacher  training  is  essential:   .md 

Objectives  must  be  clearly  defined  in  ad- 
vance. 

Tlie  successful  pre-school  programs  all  had 
certain  features  in  common:  careful  phin- 
iiing,  including  the  definition  of  academic 
(cognitive)  objectives;  teacher  training  (us- 
ually Including  frequent  reviews  of  the  pro- 
gram i ;  and  much  use  of  small  groups  Mate- 
rials were  selected  carefully  for  their  relev- 
ance to  program  objectives  Two  programs 
stressed  diagnosis  of  individual  pupils'  needs, 
three  limited  their  curriculum  and  methods 
strictly  to  what  was  needed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  and  meet  the  needs,  and  one  re- 
moved competing  stimuli  from  the  classroom 
Parental  involvement  featured  as  important 
in  only  one  of  the  successful  programs  To 
summarize  the  compari'^OTis,  success  m  pre- 
school programs  seemed  to  he  founded  upon 

Careful  planning.  Including  statement  of 
objectives; 

Ter.cher  training  in  the  methods  of  the  pro- 
grams; 

Small  groups  and  a  high  degree  of  indi- 
vidualization; and 

Instruction  and  materials  closely  relevant 
to  the  objectives. 

At  the  elementary  level,  ten  comparisons 
were  drawn.  Instruction  irrelevant  to  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  programs  seemed  to 
be  the  most  frequent  reason  for  failure  at  this 
level.  No  success  factor  was  common  to  all 
ten  of  the  comparisons,  but  academic  objec- 
tives clearly  stated  and  active  parental  in- 
volvement seemed  to  be  most  important,  fol- 
lowed by  a  high  intensity  of  treatment  (that 
is.  pupils  were  giver,  many  hours  In  the  pro- 
gram), an  emphasis  on  directly  attacking 
pupils'  problems.  i.r.d  the  use  of  reading  spe- 
cialists, small  groups  and  individual  tutor- 
ing Also  important  at  this  level  were  teacher 
training  and  the  supervision  and  training 
provided  for  aides  While  the  patterns  are  not 
so  marked,  it  seems  that  success  in  compen- 
satory programs  at  the  elementary  level 
largely  depends  upon: 
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Academic   objectives  clearly  stated. 
Active   parental   involvement,   p«rtlcular!y 
•a  moUvEktors. 

Individual    attention    for   pupils'    learning 
problems;  and 

High  Intensity  of  treatment 
/n  tfie  four  secointary  sc/iool  compartsons, 
tbe  concomitants  of  (allure  were  fairly  obvi- 
ous programs  failed  because  they  were  too 
"diluted."  bad  very  looaely  structured  objec- 
tive*, or  too  wide  a  range  of  goals  An  aca- 
demic emphasis  was  aliasing  rrom  several  of 
the  unsucceaaful  secondary  programs  rhoee 
that  succeeded  all  bad  clearly  stated  Aca- 
demic objectives,  often  based  on  individual 
diagnosis,  and  incorporated  tightly  controlled 
teaching  United  to  these  objectives  small 
group  work  was  Important  In  two  Successful 
programs  at  the  secondary  level  seem  to  be 
founded  upon 

Academic  objectives  clearly  stated. 
Individualization  of  instruction,  and 
Directly  relevant  instruction 
Par    from    being   dramatic,    the    results   of 
this  study  are  perhaps  not  even  surprising 
In    general,    the    factors    oonslsiently    iden- 
tlfled   with   successful   compensatory   educa- 
tion   programs   and   consistently    lacking    in 
tmsuooeaBfui"    programs    might    have    been 
aAvajiced-on    the    basis    jf    the<:)r!e8   '>f   good 
management  or  coounon  senae    But   the  re- 
sults  lire   nonetheless  of  reai    importance   in 
two  dlrecUons 

On  fie  negative  nde  The  analysis  re- 
peatedly showed  that  real  compensatory-  edu- 
cation does  not  result  fr'.im  the  mere  addition 
of  personnel  or  equipment.  >r  special  serv- 
ices Any  of  these  elements  an  contribute 
to  success  1/  they  are  carefully  integrated  Into 
a  well-planned  program  and  made  relevant 
to  the  program's  objectives 

On  the  positive  nde  The  first  requirement 
Ln  planning  programs  to  overcome  learning 
retardation  is  to  establish  clear  ijoals.  specific 
academic  objectives:  the  second  la  to  concen- 
trate attention  and  resources  on  those  ob- 
jectives 

The  latter  result  has  implications  that 
should  be  raised .  It  is  largely  on  the  basis 
that  private  enterprise  would  'jperate  educa- 
tion programs  by  relating  methods  to  goals 
that  the  recommendation  is  m>ide  with  in- 
creasing frequency  to  "farm  out  '  compensa- 
tory education  progrcims  Uj  Dusiiiess  firms 
The  merits  of  such  proptjsals  are  consider- 
able, but  there  Is  no  reason  why  schools 
cannot  Identify  target.:)  tind  marshdl  resources 
with  equally  :iucce88ful  results— If  they  un- 
derstand the  needs  and  procedures  and  have 
the  win 

It  must  be  stressed  again,  hoicever,  tfiat 
t/ie  AIR  comparisons  termed  "successful" 
tmly  thnse  progrann  which  finphas\ze  cog- 
nitne  gams  And  this  point  leads  to  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Council  believes  l.s  both 
relevant  and  Important  Shmikl  programs  for 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
focus  onZv  on  cognitive  gain"*  Will  an  en- 
hanced ability  In  reading  and  numbers  suf- 
tlce  to  en.^ble  the  children  of  'he  poor  to 
break  the  cycle  of  disadvantage  In  which  they 
are  caught  up  '  Improving  cognitive  .ability  Is 
crucial  and  perhaps — given  rhe  continuing 
limitation  on  resource*-— deserves  the  high- 
est priority  among  all  those  needs  which  the 
Council  and  others  have  Identified  as  at- 
taching to  disadvantaged  children  But  the 
goal  of  cognitive  achievement-  which  seems 
clearly  discrete  because  It  Is  easily  compre- 
hensible—  probably  will  not  itself  be  reached 
If  other  needs  'Such  as  the  health  needs 
elaborated  upon  elsewhere  In  this  report  i  are 
completely  Ignored 

Recommendations 
The  Council  recommends  that 
1  The  Office  of  Education  should  engage 
in  a  ipenal  effort  to  disseminate  examples  of 
demonstrably  successful  compen.naturtj  edu- 
cation proifrarns— such  as  those  presented 
With  this  'eport~tn  be  used  as  C'jruchstones 
for  other  programs  i  The  recent  OE  publica- 
tion. Profiles  m  Quality  Education,  is  an  ex- 


cellent, though  long  overdue,  example  of  the 
kind  of  dissemination  activity  which  needs 
to  be  expanded  by  the  OfBce  i  We  also  urge 
state  and  local  Title  I  planners  working  on 
continuing  pro^an^a  or  new  ones  to  consult 
with  those  whcwe  programs  have  been  Judged 
successful,  ind  to  examine  similar  programs 
whether  they  are  deemed  succ«aBful  or  un- 
successful 

i  The  Office  of  Education  should  explore 
both  adminlstrattie  and  Legislatiie  means 
"t  proitding  reioards  for  well-designated,  juc- 
re.isful  pro-ams  and  tncentii^s  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  high  qualit]/  prograrru.  In 
this  connection,  the  Offloe  should  work  with 
the  states  to  secure  their  help  In  establishing 
ing  Title  I  program  priorities  which  take 
into  account  examples  of  proven  success  or 
.suggested  failure 

i  The  Office  of  Education,  in  cooperation 
With  the  itates.  ihould  dei'elop  criteria  to 
enrure  that  the  evaluation  data  submitted 
be  mftre  uniform  and  .-umparable  than  is  cur- 
'ently  the  case  Such  criteria  would  foster 
more  informed  Judgments,  based  on  com- 
parable and  comprehensive  Information, 
about  the  success  or  failure  of  education  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  and  about  the 
measurements  used  to  reach  these  Judg- 
ments 

4  Profesminal  educati.rrs  and  social  icien- 
tists  should  intensify  their  'exiew  of  achieve- 
ment tests  :^urrently  in  use  so  as  to  further 
reduce  any  components  which  might  be 
biased  against  the  child  of  disadvantaged 
backgrtjund  and  hitiie  frrnceal  indications  of 
t'ue.  latent  ability  We  further  urge  these 
profeasluuals  to  move  beyond  cognitive 
achievement  testa  and  Into  other  realms — 
*elf-concept.  creativity.  motivation.  be- 
havior -where  compensatory  education  pro- 
griim.s  may  liave  equally  Important  long- 
r mge  results. 

Ill      TH»    P*RT!CIP.\TInN     OF    NONPUBLIC    SCHOOL 

CHUjjRiN   IN  rmj  I 

.\part  from  providing  the  first  major  fed- 
eral dsslstance  to  public  schools  In  our  coun- 
try, the  Elementary  .ind  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (ESEAi  had  added  signifi- 
cance in  thai  lu  Title  I  otTered  public  aid  to 
disadvantaged  children  whether  they  were 
enrolled  In  public  .ichCKjls.  In  private  schools, 
or  ;n  no  school  at  all  The  public-private 
controversy  attracted  considerable  attention 
during  Cwn^ressional  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
practical  as  well  as  constitutional  questions 
were  raised  Hut  the  need  was  great  and 
obvious,  tlie  means  were  deemed  .ipproprl- 
ate.  .^nd  Coii|<resa  voted  for  the  plan  by  a 
strong  majority 

The  concept  of  using  federal  funds  to  at- 
tack educational  handicaps  of  disadvantaged 
children,  whether  In  public  or  nonpublic 
scn<x)Ls,  has  gained  Increasingly  widespread 
and  solid  support  since  Title  I  first  went  lntc» 
operation  .Although  ESEA  has  been  amended 
m  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  the  desire  of  Contcreas 
to  help  disidvantaged  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren has  remained  firm 

Both  maJ'T  political  parties  have  backed 
the  1965  ConKresBlonal  vote  The  1968  Demo- 
cratic platform  supported  Title  I.  obviously 
including  the  feature  of  aid  to  disadvantaged 
public  and  nonpublic  school  children.  The 
Republican  platform  was  quite  specific  in  its 
endorsement  of  the  concept,  urging  "the 
states  to  present  plana  for  federal  assistance 
which  would  include  state  distribution  of 
such  aid  to  nonpublic  school  children  and 
Include  nonpublic  school  representative*  in 
the  planning  process  " ' 

Still,  the  issue  and  the  practice  Involved 
renaain  delicate  matters  Though  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Title  I  Is  periodically  chal- 
lenged, two  uther  concerns  are  more  com- 
monly raised: 

"  Republican  Platform  1968.  p  9  The  state- 
ment Continues  "Where  state  conditions 
prevent  use  of  funds  for  non-public  school 
children,  a  public  agency  should  be  desig- 
nated to  admlniatsr  federal  funds  ' 


First,  has  Title  I.  In  reaching  out  to  poor 
children  In  private  parochial  schools,  been 
administered  consistent  with  the  limitations 
of  the  law? 

Second,  :s  Congressional  Intent  being  frus- 
trated by  state  and  local  practices  and  atti- 
tudes so  that  disadvantaged  children  In  some 
nonpublic  schools  are  denied  help  to  which 
they  are  entitled? 

The  Council  has  recognized  both  concerns 
Its  first  aimual  report  to  the  President  in 
March  1066  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  most  careful  attention 
to  the  administration  of  the  act  in  order  to 
protect  against  violation  of  our  constitu- 
tional safeguards,  and  to  Insure  that  needy 
children  In  private  and  parochial  schools 
will  receive  all  the  services  to  which  they 
are  now  entitled  by  law   ' 

Discrete  studies  relating  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  Issues  have  been  undertaken.  A  study 
conducted  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
I^bor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  directed  by  a 
i?roup  of  researchers  at  Boston  College,  looked 
at  Title  I  programs  in  thirty  small  and  large 
communities.'  It  concluded  that  participa- 
tion of  private  school  children  varied  from 
location  to  location,  that  there  was  consider- 
able private  school  dissatisfaction  with  the 
level  .f  participation,  and  that  thU  dissat- 
isfaction was  warranted  The  study  was  con- 
ducted during  the  first  year  of  Title  I  and 
does  not  reflect  the  many  changes  which 
have  uccurred  since  that  time  Nor  did  It  at- 
tempt to  discover  whether  the  programs  it 
viewed  In  operation  conformed  to  Office  of 
Education  guidelines  It  Is.  however,  the  only 
wide-scale  examination  of  this  aspect  of  Title 
I  attempted  before  the  present  study. 

Professor  George  R  LaNoue  of  Columbia 
University  who  has  written  strong  commen- 
taries on  the  church-state  Issue  for  both 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  recently  conducted  a 
study  of  nonpublic  school  participation  in 
.New  Jersey  '  On  the  basis  of  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  Supreme  Court  precedents  In  the 
church-state  area.  Professor  LoNoue  con- 
cluded that  a  number  of  local  Title  I  pro- 
grams in  New  Jersey  Include  some  practices 
of  questionable  constitutionality.  (Specifi- 
cally, he  detailed  the  use  of  equipment  and 
personnel  on  private  premises  which  he  be- 
lieves to  run  counter  to  constitutional  pro- 
priety and  legislative  Intent.) 

Though  others  have  written  about  one  or 
another  aspect  of  disadvantaged  nonpublic 
school  children  and  public  funds,  no  one  has 
to  date  provided  an  overall  picture  of  this 
aspect  of  Title  I. 

The  dlfHcultles  of  providing  such  an  over- 
view are  readily  apparent.  An  exhaustive 
study  would  require  enormous  resources — 
resources  of  a  magnitude  not  available  to  th:3 
Council.  But  after  three  years  of  Title  I.^ 
effective  existence,  the  Council  believes  that 
br^.id  patterns  of  operation,  and  effects  if 
a;.  J  iiitlue rices  on  (  peratlons,  can  be  dis- 
cerned and  interpreted.  Hence  the  Council 
has  attempted  to  study,  with  the  help  of  a 
sjjecial  researcher,'  the  participation  of  non- 
public school  children  in  Title  I  programs 
Our  wish  was  to  identify  and  report  broad 
patterns  and  practices  at  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  level.  The  Council  did  not  Instruct 
Its  staff  to  spend  their  major  efforts  In  fer- 


•  ■■Program  Participation  of  Nonpublic 
School  Children,"'  90th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, December.  1967,  US.  Government  Print- 
ing OIBce. 

'Church-State  Problems  in  New  Jersey: 
The  Implementation  of  Title  I  (ESEAI  in 
Sixty  Cities.""  Rutgers  Law  Rei^iew,  Winter 
Issue.  1968 

•Henry  3  Lufler.  Jr.  a  graduate  of  We«- 
leyan  University  and  currently  a  Ph.  D.  can- 
didate m  polltlcaJ  science  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Lufler,  with  other  members 
of  the  CouncU  staff,  spent  the  summer  of 
1968  working  on  thla  study  under  Council 
direction. 
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retlng  out  possible  Individual  misuses  of  pub- 
lic funds,  but  did  Instruct  them  to  be  alert 
to  questionable  practices,  and  to  the  way 
these  practices  were  handled  by  responsible 
ofBclals. 
The  Council's  report  has  three  facets: 

1.  At  the  federal  level:  A  review  of  Ofllce 
of  Education  guidelines  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  participation  of  private  school 
children.  Including  OE  monitoring  of  such 
participation;  also,  a  review  of  statistical 
information  Indlcatng  trends  in  nonpublic 
school   pupil  participation   nationwide. 

2.  At  the  state  level:  Consideration  of  the 
elTects  of  state  laws  and  constitutions,  and 
(,f  the  attitudes  of  sUte  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  on  nonpublic  school  pupil 
participation  In  Title  I. 

3  At  the  local  level:  A  look  at  Title  I  pro- 
grams in  17  cities,  particularly  the  extent  to 
vihlch  nonpublic  school  children  are  par- 
ticipating— the  kinds  of  programs  they  are 
joining,  the  location  of  the  programs,  and  the 
opportunity  they  are  given  to  participate. 

The  Council  wished  to  help  provide,  In 
chort.  a  clearer  perspective  of  the  actual  slt- 
-.-.atlon  and  to  suggest  ways  by  which  the 
goals  of  the  framers  of  Title  I  could  letter 
tie  accomplished. 

Federal  guidelines 

A  number  of  US  Office  of  Education  gulde- 
■nes  refer  to  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  children  In  "Htle  I  programs.  These 
guidelines,  or  criteria  for  local  programs  ap- 
pear In  several  sources,  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Title  I  Program  Guides  issued 
iv  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  mem- 
i  randa  sent  to  Title  I  Coordinators  by  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Compensatory 
Education  of  the  Office  of  Education.  No 
single  document  presents  all  current  regu- 
lations. 

Many  of  the  original  1965  guidelines  are 
still  appUcable,  though  some  have  been 
changed  In  content  or  emphaaU.  Several  per- 
tain to  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school 
children  In  intle  I  programs  and  to  the  role 
i_-:  nonpublic  school  officials  In  planning  and 
evaluating  programs. 

Participation  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren 

The  original  provisions  of  Title  I  Indicate 
that  nonpublic  school  chUdren  must  parUcl- 
pate  but  d  not  clearly  spell  out  the  nature 
uf  the  participation,  saying  only  that: 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ner  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
.i^ency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  elemen- 
'.  iry  and  secondary  schools,  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  must  make  provision  for  In- 
dudlng  special  educational  services  and  ar- 
r.'.ngements  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
,  itlonal  radio  and  television,  and  mobile  ed- 
.icatlonal  services  and  equipment)  In  which 
fuch  children  can  participate.' 

.\lmost  two  years  later,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, reacting  to  Indications  that  private 
.school  children  were  not  fully  participating 
under  the  law.  clarified  the  meaning  of  law 
r.nd  ordered  that  nonpublic  school  children 
'be  provided  genuine  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate" In  Title  I  programs.'  And  on  March  18, 
:968.  the  guidelines  were  made  more  explicit 
when  Commissioner  Howe  Informed  the  chief 
state  school  officers  that  It  was  necessary  that 

the  needs  of  all  (both  public  and  non- 
public) school  chUdren  In  the  eligible  low- 
:  ncome  areas"  be  assessed  to  guarantee  "gen- 
:nne  opportunities"  and  that  the  nonpublic 
■^chool  children  must  receive  services  that 
are  "comparable  In  scope  and  quality  to  those 
provided  to  meet  the  high  priority  needs  of 
public  school  children." 

Planning  and  rumpublic  school  officials 
Title  I  of  ESEA  does  not  mention  nonpub- 
lic school  officials.  Nor  do  the  original  1906 
guidelines  Insist  that  nonpublic  school  offi- 
cials be  Involved  In  the  planning  of  Title  I 

'  PL.  89-10,  Sec.  306(a)  (2) 

'Federal  Register,  Feb.  9,  1967,  p.  2747. 
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programs.  The  Office  of  Education  suggested 
only  that  they  be  consulted  by  the  public 
school  official  applying  for  funds.  The  Febru- 
ary 1967  regulations  went  a  step  further  and 
required  consultation,  stating  programs  for 
nonpublic  school  children  shall  be  deter- 
mined "after  consultation  with  persons 
knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  these  private 
school  children."  The  March  1968  guideline 
from  the  Commissioner  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit requiring  the  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  private  school  children  to  be  carried  out 
"In  consultation  with  private  school  author- 
ities" and  this  consultation  must  "provide 
the  basis  for"  selecting  the  private  school 
children  to  participate  and  determining  the 
special  services  for  them. 

Ei}aluation 

Title  I  requires  annual  evaluation  of  pro- 
g;rams  to  measure  their  effectiveness.  The  Ini- 
tial Office  of  Education  guidelines  concerning 
the  evaluation  of  programs  involving  non- 
public school  children  Indicated  only  that 
they  be  Included.  And  It  was  not  until  the 
March  1968  guideline  that  the  participation 
of  private  school  officials  In  the  formulation 
of  evaluation  procedures  was  called  for.  A 
later  memorandum,  dated  August  8,  1968, 
from  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  stated  that  the  same 
nonpublic  school  officials  Involved  In  plan- 
ning should  be  consulted  concerning  evalua- 
tion. (It  Is  distressing  to  note  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Office  of  Education  was  urging 
local  school  districts  to  Increase  nonpublic 
school  pcui;lcli>atlon  in  evaluation,  its  re- 
cently completed  major  nationwide  sample 
evaluation  survey  did  not  include  nonpublic 
school  children.  The  Cotuicll  urges  the  In- 
clusion of  nonpublic  school  children  in  any 
further  evaluation.) 

These  OE  directives  indicate  that  the  eval- 
uation of  nonpublic  school  participation  has 
only  recently  been  made  more  rigorous.  The 
specific  requirements  remained  unchanged 
until  1968,  so  we  do  not  yet  know  how  these 
changes  will  affect  the  participation  of  non- 
public school  officials  In  the  evaluation 
process. 

The  guidelines  and  this  report 

The  study  on  which  this  report  la  based 
was  undertaken  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1968,  before  the  most  recent  guidelines  went 
into  effect.  Those  Issued  in  1966  would  be  in 
force  for  the  1966-67  programs  discussed  In 
this  report;  those  Issued  in  1966  and  early 
1967  would  apply  to  1967-68  programs. 

An  axldltlonal  memorandum  was  Issued  on 
February  14,  1966.  entitled  'Involvement  of 
Private  School  Students  in  Title  I  ESEA 
Projects."  Since  this  memo  was  received  by 
state  Title  I  coordinators  before  any  of  the 
programs  we  studied  were  started,  its  con- 
tents are  worth  reviewing.  The  memorandum 
expressed  the  concern  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation about  the  'Tather  minimal  Involve- 
ment of  private  school  students"  and  urged 
action  to  change  the  situation. 

It  was  against  the  background  of  these 
particular  guidelines  that  case  studies  of 
operating  Title  I  programs  were  conducted. 

The  States 

Title  I  gives  considerable  powers  to  state 
departments  of  education.  Community  proj- 
ect plans  or  program  evaluations  are  ap- 
proved at  the  state  level  and  transmitted  to 
Washington.  Federal  funds  and  regulations 
reach  local  communities  through  the  state 
agencies. 

Various  states  treat  nonpublic  involve- 
ment In  Title  I  In  different  ways.  Some  em- 
phasize Washington's  desire  that  disadvan- 
taged private  and  parochial  school  children  be 
fully  Involved  in  Title  I.  New  York  and 
California  have  Issued  guidelines  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  these  children  which  combine 
state  suggestions  with  the  federal  direc- 
tives. Connecticut  has  a  special  employee 
whose  Job  it  is  to  ensure  equitable  partici- 
pation by  nonpublic  school  children  In  Title 
I  programs.  Pennsylvania  requires  additional 


evidence,  beyond  that  suggested  by  federal 
regulations,  that  nonpublic  officials  have 
been  involved  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  Title  I  programs.  State  evaluation  forms 
vary  considerably,  some  asking  communitlee 
to  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  their  at- 
tempts to  seek  out  disadvantaged  nonpublic 
school  children  and  others  scarcely  mention- 
ing them. 

Some  states  do  not  emphasize  the  Office 
of  Education  guidelines  on  nonpublic  par- 
ticipation. Our  researcher  noted  North  Da- 
kota, Illinois,  and  Massachusetts  as  ex- 
amples of  this  group  and  offered  other  ex- 
amples of  state  management  of  the  public- 
private  Issue : 

North  Dakota's  1967  annual  report  states 
that  "The  public  schools  generally  had 
established  priority  needs  beforehand  and 
the  nonpublic  schools  then  cooperated  as 
much  as  they  desired  in  the  program  as 
established"  By  contrast,  even  the  first  pro- 
cedure suggested  by  the  Office  of  Education 
would.  If  followed.  Involve  consultations 
with  appropriate  nonpublic  school  officials 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  Title  I 
programs. 

In  Missouri  it  is  illegal  for  public  school 
personnel  to  provide  services  in  nonpublic 
schools,  thus  preventing  instructors  from 
offering  remedial  assistance  to  children  at 
this  location.  Missouri  also  requires  childern 
to  remain  in  one  school  for  six  contlnous 
hours  on  a  school  day,  thus  preventing  dual 
enrollment  programs. 

In  Oklahoma,  while  no  public  school  per- 
sonnel can  visit  private  schools  under  any 
circumstance,  nonpublic  school  children  can 
visit  public  schools  to  p>articipate  in  pro- 
grams so  long  as  transportation  is  provided 
by  the  private  schools. 

New  York's  Attorney  General  found  that 
his  state's  restrictive  "Blaine  Amendment, " 
which  prohibits  any  aid  to  nonpublic  schools, 
need  not  apply  to  Title  I  since  the  program 
was  totally  federally  funded.  He  reasoned 
that  so  long  as  Title  I  funds  were  kept  sepa- 
rate from  state  and  local  monies,  no  violation 
occurred.  Participation  of  private  school  chil- 
dren In  New  York  has  been  relatively  high. 

Obviously  some  state  laws  serve  to  reduce 
the  partlcifjation  of  disadvantaged  nonpublic 
school  children.  Some  officials,  notably  in 
New  York,  seek  ways  to  avoid  this  conse- 
quence. Other  officials  In  other  states  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  seek  such  interpre- 
tations or  changes  in   the  law. 

Patterns  of  community  implementation 

The  patterns  of  practice  summarized  here 
are  those  of  17  communities '  Visits  of  sev- 
eral days  each  were  made  to  five  cities  where 
public  and  private  school  leaders  were  inter- 
viewed, and  specific  programs  observed  and 
discussed  with  project  leaders.  To  collect  in- 
formation in  cities  not  visited,  telephone  in- 
ter\-lews  were  conducted  with  local  public 
officials  and  private  school  administrators. 
Prior  to  all  visits  and  interviews  a  detailed 
examination  was  made  of  the  official  Title  I 
evaluation  rejwrts  for  all  the  communities, 
and  discussions  were  held  with  Office  of  Edu- 
cation officials  and  others  familiar  with  the 
communities  under  study. 

The  reasons  for  selecting  the  17  test  cities 
were  as  follows :  First,  three  appeared  to  have 
either  markedly  high  or  markedly  low  levels 
of  nonpublic  participation  according  to  Office 
of  Education  figures.  Second,  all  were  known 
to  have  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  non- 
public school  children.  Third,  three  cities 
were  recommended  by  the  heads  of  educa- 


»(1)  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Waab- 
ington,  D.C.,  (3)  a  large  Mid-Western  city,  (4) 
a  large  Eastern  city,  (5)  a  small  Eastern  city 
(site  vUlts),  (6)  St.  Louis,  (7)  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  (8)  Bismarck  and  (9)  Belcourt, 
North  EtakoU.  '10)  Columbus,  Ohio,  (11) 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  (12)  Madison  and 
(13)  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  (14)  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  (15)  San  Francisco,  California. 
(16)  New  Orleans,  Lotilslana,  (17)  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina, 
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tlonal  grtiupa  either  t>e<-auae  of  cordial  pub- 
Uc-nonpubllc  3<-hool  relatloas,  or  because  if 
suggested  hosllitty  The  rest  were  selected 
because  '-hey  appeared  to  be  relatively 
•typical'  accordln(<  to  Ofllce  of  Education 
evaluations  and  a  stratified  random  mall  sur- 
vey   if  »ch(X)l   superintendents. 

Detailed  case  -sriidles  of  four  of  the  five 
cities  visited  durlnif  the  summer  of  1968  are 
presented  m  Appendix  B  In  the  same  series 
are  summary  commentaries  on  three  other 
communities  Washlnsfton  one  of  the  cities 
visited,  whose  situation  l.s  special  because 
among  other  things,  it  is  the  location  'if  the 
US  Office  of  Education;  New  York  City, 
whose  uniqueness  lies  m  the  huge  size  of 
Its  public  school  system  In  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  nonpublic  schools,  as  well  as 
in  a  host  of  problems  which.  If  not  Intrinsi- 
cally unlike  th<:>se  of  other  cities,  are  not 
comparable  because  of  the  differences  in 
magnitude,  and  Bismarck  North  Dakota, 
which  m  some  components  seems  to  typify  a 
number  of  other  community  situations  found 
in  the  course  of  the  present  study 

With  one  exception  the  Council  has  not 
Identified  the  communities  «hlch  ser.ed  as 
case  studies  We  have  not  done  so  for  several 
reasoBMr  Plrst.  ESEA  has  encouraged  basic 
AhMi^a*.  In  a  number  of  areas  which  thl.s 
Council  endorses  but  which  ;ire  difficult  to 
effect  quickly  and  completely  on  the  local 
level  More  specifically  even  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  intent  of  Congress  to  help 
nonpublic  school  children  Is  not  being  fully 
realized,  the  shortcomings  seem  to  result 
more  from  communications  problems  and 
other  practical  difficulties  ( though  none  of 
them  seem  Insurmountable,  given  awareness 
and  Willi  rather  than  from  plain  bad  faith 
P-jrther  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to 
Identlfv  culprits  but  to  shed  llgUt  and  sug- 
gest improvements 

The  exception  to  the  ni\e  of  nonidentiaca- 


tlon  Is  the  case  study  of  "City  D"— Pitts- 
burgh We  Identify  Pittsburgh  because  It 
seems  t^i  have  done  a  model  Job  with  Title 
I  .\dmUtedly,  PltUburgh  has  certain  .id- 
vanta<<es  All  the  Catholic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Pittsburgh  fur  example 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic 
School  Offlre  a  well  organized  and  highly 
centralized  agency  In  any  case,  the  prin- 
cipal reasiin  for  Pittsburgh's  success  with  this 
aspect  of  niie  I  lies  in  regular  cordial,  and 
open  communication  between  public  and 
nonpublic  school  officials 

Implementation  of  fltle  I  In  Pittsburgh 
follows  closely  the  letter  ind  spirit  of  the 
law  While  services  are  provided  for  eligible 
nonpublic  schini!  children  under  the  direc- 
tion .f  pubic  achool  ufflclals  nonpublic  school 
ijfllclals  ure  given  the  opportunity  for  regu- 
larly c<.ntrlbuting  to  the  planning  and  eval- 
uation stages  The  disadvantaged  child  in 
Pittsburgh  receives  help  regardless  of  the 
schcjol  he  attends  and  that  is  the  Intent  of 
Title  I 

Varying  degress  of  participation  by  disad- 
vantaged nonpublic  school  children  were 
found  in  the  other  Title  I  cities  studied  A 
few  cities  carefully  provided  such  children 
genuine  ind  equitable  opportunities:  most 
offered  partlclp.itlon  only  in  scattered  pro- 
grams at  the  convenience  of  public  school 
Title  I  administrators  There  was  no  indica- 
tion that  either  the  number  or  percentage  of 
nonpublic  school  children  was  increasing 
from  previous  years 

These  findings  for  the  17  cities  studied  dur- 
ing the  1967  68  school  year  must  be  read  In 
light  of  the  figures  for  nonpublic  school 
children  participation  available  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  on  a  nationwide  basis  The 
roUowing  are  Office  of  Education  llgures 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDtTCATION  ACT  OF 
1»6S.  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  TITLE  I  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  EOITCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 
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NUMBfK  OF  PARTICIPATING  CHILOfttN,  BY  PUBLIC  »N0  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  INROLLMfNT    FISCAL  YEARS 

1966  AND   1967 


FttctI  yt«  1966 


Fiscal  VMf  1967 


Childctn  •nrwttd  iiv— 


Nambtr 
(Ihouundt) 


Namtxr 
Percent       (lhous«ndi) 


ToUl 

Public  schools 
Nonpublic  tclMiolS. 


t  ^  9 

»  7. 77 J.  3 
&»6 


100  0 


9.046.2 


L 


Percent 
lOO  0 


33. 7  '  8,  S<0.  I  94  8 

6. 3  466.  I  5  2 


'  Includes  childfen  not  enrolled  in  any  school  such  js  dropouts 

-  Includes  children  not  enrolled  in  jny  school  and  children  in  inslitulions  lot  the  neglected  and  delinquent. 

TABLE  I  -EXP£NOITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES.  BY  PUBLIC  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

PARTICIPATING.  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  AND  1967 


FiMl  yMr  1966 

Fiscil  year  1967 

Tow 

1^  pupil 

Tirtal 

Children  enrolled  i*— 

AmMal 

(flMMSMds) 

PWCMt 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Percent 

Per  pupil 

Total 

J778.1U 

100.0 

S94 

$883.  928 

loao 

S98 

Public  >choois 
Nonpublic  schools 

747.  842 
30.271 

96.1 
3  9 

9S 

S7 

848.832 
3S.096 

96.0 
4  0 

100 
75 

Such  ngures  must  be  read  with  cauUon. 
for  several  reasons  First,  tbe  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation suggests  that  in  the  first  ye«u:  of  Title 
I  local  education  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try were  uncertain  about  both  eligibility 
criteria  and  reporting  requirements,  and  con- 
sequently counted  more  public  and  non- 
public school  children  as  participants  than 
ought  to  have  ;jeen  Included  -Second,  a  major 
statistical  error  In  rep<jrtlng  the  number  of 
nonpublic  school  participants  during  the  first 
vear  exaggerated  their  participation  by  40- 
000  Third,  the  number  or  percentage  of  dis- 
advantaged children  In  private  schools  does 
not  approach  the  number  ur  percentage  of 
dLsadvaxitaged  children  !n  the  public  schools 
of  our  country  Fourth,  figures  for  the  1967- 
68  school  year  are  still  not  available   Finally, 


even  If  the  number  of  participating  nonpub- 
lic schtKjl  chldren  is  less  the  second  vear.  the 
estltrvated  Title  I  per  pupil  expenditure  rose 
rri>m  S96  to  699  for  public  schcxJl  chlklren. 
for  the  years  1966  and  1967.  while  they  rose 
from  toe  to  $76  per  child  for  nonpublic 
sch(Jol  children,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
nonpublic  school  children  roee  almost  %b 
million 

On  the  other  side,  the  first  thing  to  be 
"•aid  is  that  the  per  pupil  expenditures  still 
differ  significantly  between  public  ;ind  non- 
public school  children  Second,  the  extent  of 
nonpublic  school  children's  participation  In 
Title  I  may  In  a  .sense  be  »-x<iggerate<l  even  by 
•h<ee  figures  cited  for  private  school  chil- 
dren often  participate  In  programs  only  a  few 
hours  each  month,  and  In  progranu)  not  de- 


signed for  their  special  needs,  while  public 
school  children  participate  for  larger  porUo.'u 
"f  the  school  day  and  month  Next.  In  the  ;7 
cities  studied  there  was  no  indication  that 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  services  for  non- 
public  school  children  was  improving  Hen  ,• 
If  aviUlable  Information  dc^es  not  constit.-e 
Incontrovertible  evidence  of  Uiadecju  it* 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  childre:i 
they  nevertheless  offer  circimistanilal  e- 1- 
dence  of  considerable  weight 

Planning  and   rtaluatmg  local   titlr   I 
program  X 

In  the  cities  studies,  local  Title  I  phi:;. 
nlng  rarely  involves  active  participation  bv 
nonpublic  school  officials,  despite  Office  r 
Education  guidelines  Most  cltlec  merely  ;.-(- 
sent  final  plans  for  Title  I  programs  to  m  n- 
publlc  school  officials  for  their  Information  if 
they  do  that  much 

Whether  or  not  programs  designed  :  .r 
project  areas  make  provision  for  eligible  nr  n- 
publlc  school  children  depend.s  on  the  kncvl- 
edge  and  sensitivity  of  public  school  Tile 
I  officials  Typlc.iUy  selected  on  the  basis  i 
census  tract  and  public  welfare  data,  proicct 
.ireas  chosen  may  not  Include  within  thpm 
the  nonpublic  .schools  with  the  largest  num- 
bers of  dlsad\antaged  chlklren  Once  low  in- 
come neighborhoods  are  identified,  bound- 
ewles  are  fixed  around  them  to  match  public 
school  boundaries,  and  private  tchool  chil- 
dren residing  within  them  n  In  reason.it  :v 
coterminous  areas  "  may  be  considered  .or 
parilclp-iilon 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  nonpublic  schools  serving  the  same  dis- 
advantaged nelghborhcxxls  as  public  schools 
have  comparable  percentages  of  dlsad\;ir.- 
taged  children  But  since  public  and  n^  ii- 
publlc  school  boundaries  are  not  usually  -'.e 
same,  project  urea  boundaries  and  the  ;:.- 
elusion  or  exclusion  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  are  not  matters  that  should  be  de- 
cided according  to  Inflexible  rules  Tl-.ey 
probably  would  not  be  If  nonpublic  sch.jol 
officials  were  included  In  Title  I  program 
planning 

Similarly  the  p.ittern  of  ntle  I  evaKii- 
tlons  shows  them  to  be  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  Title  I  officials  This  practice  makes 
It  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  whe?!.pr 
nonpublic  participation  is  Justified  or  :i:-.- 
Justlfted  in  particular  cases  But  when  the 
absence  of  any  local  nonpublic  partlclpati  ii 
Is  explained  m  official  evaluation  report.-  .i.'; 
simply  the  result  of  "lack  of  parental  in'<r- 
est"— a  frequent  explanation  -one  wonders 
If  there  are  not  more  complicated  reasons 
Again.  If  nonpublic  school  officials  were 
i?lven  some  voice  In  evaluating  those  pro- 
grams for  which  their  disadvantaged  pupils 
are  eligible  In  principle,  such  explanations 
would  occasion  less  doubt 

The  role  of  nonpublic  school  offinah 
If  low  participation  by  nonpublic  school 
children  in  many  Title  I  programs  can  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  public  school  officials.  Including  Title 
I  personnel,  the  fact  that  this  pattern  Is  not 
changing  significantly  is  attributable  in  con- 
siderable part  to  organizational  problems  of 
nonpublic  schools.  especially  Catholic 
schools  '■'  In  many  cities  there  Is  no  effective 
central  organization  capable  of  represent- 
ing the  total  parochial  .school  network  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  often  report 
to  separate  ecclesiastical  orders  rather  than 
a  single  diocesan  school  offlce  The  result  :< 
that  a  coordinated  a.ssessment  of  needs  with- 
in 'he  system  is  lacking,  as  is  the  simple  abil- 
ity to  spe.'.k  with  one  voice  ;n  communlcat- 
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.Although  private  schools  operating  un- 
der a  variety  of  auspices  were  considered  in 
connection  with  this  study.  Catholic  pn- 
rochlal  schools  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  all  nonpublic  schools  on  a  national  basis 
Catholic  school  children  constitute  over  85 
percent  of  all  private  school  children  in  this 
country. 


ing  such  needs  to  those  whose  Job  it  Is  to 
consider  them  In  planning  Title  I  programs. 

Other  reasons  for  the  low  involvement 
of  nonpublic  school  children  In  Title  I  serv- 
ices Include  disinterest  and  particularly 
reticence  on  the  part  of  nonpublic  school 
officials  While  voicing  private  complaints 
about  the  dispersal  of  Title  I  funds  and 
unilateral  establishment  of  programs,  pa- 
r'lchlal  school  officials  admitted  they  had 
not  expressed  their  concerns  directly  to  local 
Title  I  or  other  public  school  officials  for 
tear  of  "JeopardlFlng  cordial  relations"  or 
of  .seeming  ungrateful  for  that  bit  of  Title 
I  help  their  needy  pupils  had  been  given — 
usually   in   the   form  of   equipment   loans. 

T\\e  convictions  of  nonpublic  school  of- 
ficials are  not  necessarily  the  best  guide 
to  the  Title  I  eligibility  of  "the  disadvantaged 
I  hlldren  they  represent,  for  those  convic- 
tions may  be  misplaced  For  example,  some 
of  the  nonpublic  school  officials  Interviewed, 
unhappy  at  the  relatively  low  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  disadvantaged  pupils  enrolled 
in  their  schools,  spoke  repeatedly  of  not 
receiving  their  'fair  share"  of  the  city's  Title 
1  funds:  occasionally  they  mentioned  a  "fair 
.share"  percentige  coinciding  with  the  per- 
centage of  nonpublic  school  children  in  the 
lity  Of  course,  the  law  Intends  no  such 
sharing"  or  division  of  funds.  Further,  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  nonpublic  school 
children  was  not  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  di.sadvantaged  public  school  children 
m  any  city  in  the  present  study.  The  phrase 
lair  share"  as  used  above  may  be  con- 
venient shorthand,  but  such  usage  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  problem,  once  again.  Is  primarily  one 
of  clear  guidance  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
;om— from  the  Office  of  Education  through 
The  states  to  local  Title  I  officials— and  com- 
munication between  school  officials  public 
and  nonpublic,  who  have  the  final  power 
to  achieve  or  deny  the  legislative  Intent 
that  disadvant.-iged  children  will  be  served 
by  Title  I  regardless  of  where  they  go  to 
school.  '    ^ 

The  monitoring  system 
The  Council  wished  to  present.  In  this 
report,  broad  patterns  and  practices  related 
to  nonpublic  school  children's  participation 
in  Title  I  Thus,  as  stated  earlier,  the  Coun- 
■Ml  did  not  instruct  its  staff  to  spend  Its 
major  efforts  in  searching  out  possible  vlo- 
i.ulons.  but  rather  to  be  alert  to  Improper 
practles  In  the  course  of  their  broader  study. 
In  fact,  no  obvious  violations  were  uncov- 
ered in  the  site  visits,  and  no  questionable 
practices  were  discerned  In  the  course  of 
The  extensive  conversations  with  public  and 
nonpublic  school  officials  In  the  other  com- 
niunities  surveyed 

We  do  not  suggest  that  no  violations  have 
occurred  Others  have  claimed  to  document 
'.lolations:  indeed,  given  the  fact  of  very  wide 
dissemination  of  and  essentially  local  control 
over  Title  I  funds,  plus  the  vague  guidelines 
ind  ambiguous  legislative  Intent  as  to  spe- 
cific usages,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
misuse  has  not  sometimes  occurred.  Still.  If 
I  he  dozens  of  public  and  nonpublic  schixil 
officials  interviewed  In  the  course  of  the 
Councils  study  were  not  always  completely 
clear  about  Congressional  Intent  and  the  Im- 
plications of  federal  guideUnes,  all  of  those 
tiuestioned  evidenced  clear  understanding 
that,  for  example,  equipment  loans  to  non- 
public schools  are  to  be  loans  and  not  gifts, 
with  the  title  and  ultimate  control  remaining 
with  public  school  authorities.  Further,  the 
practices  observed  conformed  with  the  urider- 
.st.indings  expres-sed 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  Council's 
focus   has   mainly  been  on   how  the  use  of 
■♦rttle  I  funds  Involving  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren has  been  monitored,  and  on  how  alleged 
Molations  are  handled. 

Violations 
Generally,  complaints  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  Washington  either  suggest  that  dis- 


advantaged nonpublic  school  children  are  not 
fully  participating  in  Title  I  programs  or  that 
Title  I  funds  in  programs  involving  these 
pupils  are  being  misused  In  either  case,  the 
OE  directs  the  complaints  to  the  state  Title  I 
office  which  Is  required  to  submit  to  the 
federal  office  a  statement  ol  disposition.  Gen- 
erally the  state  Title  I  office  passes  the  com- 
plaint to  the  local  Title  I  coordinator  for 
investigation. 

All  known  complaints  to  Washington  dur- 
ing 1967  and  1968  were  ex-imined  for  this 
study.  They  were  surprisingly  few  Several 
complaints  which  the  Council  knew  had  been 
sent  were  sought  out  by  the  staff  and.  in 
each  case,  the  Office  of  Education  .ippears  to 
have  forwarded  them  to  the  state  asking  that 
they  be  Investigated  Reports  were  eventually 
returned  from  the  local  level  to  the  state  and 
finally  to  the  federal  government 

Office  of  Education  files  contain  38  letters 
concerning  private  school  children  and  Title  I 
received  In  the  last  two  years  These  in- 
cluded: 25  complaints  about  inadequate  par- 
ticipation by  nonpublic  school  children  in 
Title  I:  T  complaints  alleging  improper  use 
of  Title  I  funds:  8  requests  for  clarification 
of  requirements:  and  2  letters  from  nonpub- 
lic school  officials  expressing  gratification  for 
Title  I  aid. 

In  one  inst.ince  involving  a  dispute  be- 
tween public  and  nonpublic  school  officials 
In  New  Orleans,  federal  officials  were  sent 
to  mediate.  However.  Offlce  of  Education  offi- 
cials rejxjrt  that  funds  have  never  been  cut 
off  to  local  programs  as  the  result  of  such 
inquiries  and  no  court  cases  have  ever  been 
brought  by  those  disappointed  in  this  com- 
plaint procedure.  Regardless  of  the  official 
receiving  the  letter— Congres.smen.  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  President  among  others— 
the  procedure  followed  in  answering  was  the 
same. 

If  alleged  violations  of  Title  I  language,  or 
of  Office  of  Education  guidelines  interpreting 
that  language,  are  fewer  than  might  have 
been  imagined,  .md  seem  to  be  handled 
fairly  and  consistently  according  to  an  es- 
tablished routine,  the  monitoring  function 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  this  regard  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  to  need  strengthening. 
This  Is  so  for  several  reasons  First,  some 
states  have  not  developed  any  written  guide- 
lines or  established  any  formal  mechanisms 
for  monitoring  appropriate  use  of  Title  I 
funds  with  legard  to  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren, leaving  the  burden  for  such  monitoring 
on  the  US.  Office  of  Education.  Second,  the 
Office  of  Education's  procedure  of  referring 
complaints  back  to  the  state  and  local  levels 
where  they  originated,  without  specific  guid- 
ance and  suggestions,  potentially  has  the 
effect  of  allowing  an  official  who  has  himself 
been  a  participant  in  the  alleged  infraction 
also  to  act  as  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
practice. 

Further,  when  serious  charges  of  misuses 
of  Title  I  funds  are  made  in  public  forums, 
whether  or  not  such  charges  are  simultane- 
ously formally  presented  to  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Informed  judgment  must  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  practices  in  question  are 
In  conformity  with  the  law.  The  state  edu- 
cation agency  bears  primary  responsibility  for 
Investigating  such  matters,  and  for  reporting 
their  Investigations  and  their  disposition  of 
the  questions  to  the  Office  of  Education.  But 
the  Office  of  Education  has  the  responsibility 
to  review  such  cases  and,  presumably,  to 
take  any  necessary  corrective  action,  includ- 
ing making  recommendations  to  the  state 
agency  or  even  the  withholding  of  funds,  to 
correct  misuses  of  Title  I.  In  short,  more 
than  routine  handling  of  more  serious 
charges  is  to  be  expected  at  all  levels,  with 
persistent  follow-through  by  the  Offlce  of 
Education.  Whether  the  Office  is  sufflclently 
equipped  for  such  follow-through  is  unclear 
from  the  examples — which  include  both  friv- 
olous and  serious  allegations — on  record  to 
date. 


Summary  of  findings  and  'ccommendattons 
Following  initial  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Education  u.  interpret  the  basic 
legislative  requirement  on  non-public  scIkxjI 
children  participation  in  Title  I  OE  has  at- 
tempted t^  strengthen  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  afu-r  it  appeared  lliat  nonpublic 
i.chool  children  participation  was  'rather 
minimal."  Yet  in  spite  of  the  stricter  puide- 
lines  Jrom  the  Office  of  Education,  most  of 
the  cities  studied  show  vi.rving  degree^  of 
cooperation  in  Involving  nonpublic  school 
officials  in  planning  Title  I  programs:  more 
often  than  not  they  offer  nonpublic  school 
children  participation  onlv  in  scattered  pro- 
gram.s  at  the  convenience  of  public  school 
11  tie  I  administrators 

The  case  studies  and  additional  reports 
presented  in  connection  with  this  report 
suggest  several  rea.sons  for  the  limited  par- 
ticip-dtion:  * 

Nonpublic  school  officials  are  rarelv  in- 
cluded as  active  consultants  in  Title  I  "plan- 
ning and  evaluation  despite  federal  guide- 
lines and  despite  the  contribution  thev  mieht 
To  ram     ^^""^^^"""'^g    ^'leir    city's"  overall 

Reticence  or  lack   of   interest   is  di.spiaved 

participation  tinder  Title  I 

Public  school  officials  are  .sometimes  prei- 
udiced    against    participation    bv    nonpubfic 

ner^L^  ""■'"■  '"^'"^  ''''''  opposition  on 
^f  ,1  !  oP'nions  about  the  constltutionalitv 
oi  the  Act 

affV^'""'^'  "^  '^''^''  constitutions,  laws,  and 
pen,,,'^^'  '"'°"^'^'  "^''"P'"'"  '^^  Pr'3vlsion  of 
genuine  and  equitable  treatment  'or  di«ad- 
^antaged  nonpublic  scho<il  chUdren 

The  frequent  absence  of  a   single  spokes- 
man for  local  nonpublic  school  systemscon 
slderably   complicates   cooperr,t:on  and   con- 
sultation v^-ith  public  sch,5oi  systems 

Office   of  Education   puidelines   calling  at- 

ur'linT  ^j°'^'  "°"P"*'"^  participation  and 
urging  additional  efforts  to  involve  the^e 
children  are  usually  directed  to  state  Title  I 

so^i'rci'  "'''  "■'  ""'  '""■"""'^'^  ''"""  ^*">"  "^^ 

There  is  insufficient  follow-through  at  the 

federal    level    on    implementation   of   g^Ue! 

chiTriren'!.  °'^  "^°"'^"ng  Of  private  school 
children  participation. 

,,.,7'^""  ^  project  areas  are  not  established 
\\ith  nonpuohc  .schools  in  mind:  generally 
coordinators  assume  i  often  incorrectly  i  tha't 
nonpublic  schools  located  near  Title "l  pub- 
lic schools  enroll  the  same  percentage  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  Little  effort  is  made  to 
locate  disadvantaged  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren. 

Based  on  these  findings  the  Council  offers 
tfon.         ""''"^  fuggestions  and  recommenda- 

1.  We  suggest  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  designate  a  .pecial.  nsibly  placed 
official  to  monitor  all  aspects  of  the  partici- 
pation of  nonpublic  school  children  This  of- 
ficial would  also  supervise  the  circulation  of 
guidelines  recommended  below  and  keep 
tabs  on  complaints  and  questions  We  have 
suggested  that  the  greatest  single  need  in 
the  operation  of  this  aspect  of  Title  I  is  for 
regular,  open,  InfrT.med  communf-ation  and 
we  believe  that  the  example  should  be  set  at 
the  top. 

2.  We  recomvwnd  to  the  states  that  theu 
designate,  in  their  departments  of  education 
a  liaison  officer  betirren  puhhc  and  nonpublic 
school  officials,  overseeing  the  participation 
of  nonpublic  school  children  at  the  local 
level.  Such  an  individual  would  remain  in 
close  contact  with  the  official  serving  that 
function  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington. Simtlarlp.  lee  recommend  to  locfil 
public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  that 
they  designate  an  individual  ii-ith  sufficient 
time  and  re^ourers  to  act  as  a  liaison  on  Title 
I  participation. 

3.  We  encourage  the  Office  of  Education 
and   the  states   to  continue  to  urge  the  m- 
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volvemtnt  of  nonpublic  )Ch.ool  ogicials  tn 
t/ie  planning  and  einituattcm  of  Title  I  at 
the  local  level  Thla  effort  could  be  given 
emphaala  by  providiog  ip«ce  on  planning  and 
evaiuAUon  forma  not  only  for  tne  signature 
of  nonpublic  school  offlctais  but  also  for  tbolr 
commenu  on  various  aspects  of  the  Title  I 
program  Similarly  the  comments  of  public 
school  olflclils  on  the  prabicnia  '.hey  r.ive 
encountered  In  encouraging  nonpublic  par- 
ticipation shouJd  be  .nvited 

4    We  recummend  t^iac  t^e  Office  of  Edu- 
cation put  into  one  updated  doc^rnent  regu- 
lations and  requtrementi  on   tKe  participat- 
ing   of    nonpupbitc    school    children    tn    the 
vanoutarpects  of  the  Title  I  pro-am    rhe«e 
guides  i..'.'.;d  be  pnbllsfied  *;'.h  clear  ^nno- 
tatiiins  and  should  Include  a  section  on  the 
several    state    laws    vhicb    affect    nonpublic 
partK-lpatlon  la  Title  I    This  booklet  should 
contain   all  existing  rules  and  requirements 
on    the    partlctpatlon    of    nonpublic    school 
children  in  Title  I  and  show  how  these  rule* 
might  apply  Ln  Individual  states.    It  should 
b«   made    available    for    the    widest    possible 
circulation,   especially   at   the   local   level 

5  We  'ecommend  that  the  Office  ot  Edu- 
cation dvsteminate  examples  of  programs  of 
successful  participation  of  nonpulyUc  school 
pupil  f 

8    Hiftring  observed  certain   weaknesses  la 
the    present    mode    of    deciding    which    chil- 
dren  in   which   areas  are  eligible  for  Title  I 
programs    ue  urge  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  itates  review  the  rneans  of  iden- 
tifying eligible  children  and  particularly  of 
establishing    target    areas     It    may    be    that 
amendments  to  the  law  are  required  to  in- 
sure that  the  nonpublic  school  children  are 
included    in   Title   I    programs   regardless   of 
the  locations  of  their  schools    On  the  other 
hand,    It    Is    n.->t    Inconceivable    thit    present 
arrangements   are   as   practicable    as   can   be 
developed  as  nationwide  standards   However. 
because  tt  seems  clear  that  au:./m.itU'  clel.::ea- 
tlon  of  target  areas  Includes  some  children 
who   are   not   so   greatly   disadvantaged   and 
excludes  some  who  are,  the  present  approach 
needs   to   be   reviewed    ind    reconsidered 

7  Where  services  to  children  justify  it. 
there  should  be  an  increase  m  shared  time 
programs.  Joining  public  and  nonpublic 
school  children  In  common  learning  expe- 
riences. Such  mingling  la  a  positive  Intent 
of  Title  I  Yet  few  localities  Include  .shared 
time  In  Title  I  plannln«  It  should  be  en- 
couraged by  diB*emlnating  reports  of  suc- 
cessful programs  which  incorporate  shared 
tlm« 

:v        IIEALrH      AJ<D      LKAiNtNG      TTTLE    f3    OfPaCT 

Airo  snu.  UNicrr  kekds 
The  compelling  reason  for  enactment  of 
Title  I  of  the  EJlementary  And  Secondary 
Education  Act  c>X  1966  was.  In  the  words  of 
the  accompanying  House  Committee  report. 
the  cloae  relationship  between  conditions  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  educational  development 
and  pot^r  academic  performance  "  All  too 
often  jne  of  the  key  factors  In  that  relatlon- 
sh.p  :s  poor  healtb 

.Vs  Se  goes  off  to  school  for  the  flrst  time,  a 
child  may  carry  with  him  the  legacy  of  an 
Illiterate  family— he  may  be  Ignorant  of  the 
alphabet  and  unable  to  recognize  words.  Or 
he  may  be  retarded  m  learning  to  read  for 
a  3lm;;ler  but  equally  disadvantageous  rea- 
3i.in  bad  eyesight  He  cannot  see  well  and  his 
poor  vision  has  never  been  detected 

It  !s  dlfflcult  for  the  teacher  to  reach  boy» 
and  girls  in  clas*  who  have  no  motivation  to 
learn,  who  feel  that  school  :s  a  burden,  or 
at  best  a  diversion,  or  that  in  any  case  it  la 
irrelevant  to  life  as  they  know  !t  But  It  Is 
Just  as  hard  for  the  teacher  to  involve  In  a 
le.irn;ng  process  the  boy  or  ifirl  who  suffers 
fr-'m  bad  hearing,  or  in  emotional  disorder. 
>r  an  empty  stomach 

The  obvious  connection  between  a  child's 
health  and  his  ability  to  learn  was  recogniaad 
by  the  Congressional  authors  of  Title  I  who 
spec,  fled  school  health,  psychlatrtc  »n<l 
psychological  services  •  as  a  proper  program 
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'.  ir  educationally  disadvantaged  children  un- 
der ibe  leguiauon  Similarly  the  National 
\d:  isory  Council,  from  the  flrsl  months  of  Its 
ex. stance,  has  been  concerned  about  poor 
health  as  a  barrier  U)  .earning  and  interested 
in  the  impact  Title  I  might  liave  on  thu 
problem 

The  Ctiuncii  flrst  surveyed  the  variety  and 
quality   jf  Title  I  projeru  across  the  country 
.ri  the  summer  .jf  ii»««   one  finding  was  that 
provision   for   n\»etlng   health   needs   was   not 
consistently  included  in  the  design  or  Impte- 
aientatlon  .>f  progriuns  for  educating  the  dis- 
advantaged   In   a  subsequent  survey   by  ap- 
pr'nlmately     to     consultant-observers     who 
-..sited  80  scho<j:  distrlcu  In  43  states  m  the 
fall  of  idM  and  the  winter  of  1M7.  the  Coixn- 
cn  made  a  detailed  Inquiry  Into  use  of  TlUe 
I   funds   for   health-oriented   programs.   The^ 
study   revealed   that     1  i    poor  children  have 
m  ire  severe  health  problems  than  their  ad- 
vantaged   counterparts    and    suffer    greater 
educauoual     disadvantage     as     a     result     of 
physical  d.sablllty  than  was  commonly  real- 
ized even   m  educaUon  circles;    3i    resources 
available    to   meet    health    needs    In    poverty 
.^re-as  were  often  in:ide<iuate;  3|   local  educA- 
tu.n   itgencies  and   officials   were   not  always 
.iwire   thai  Title   I  funds  could   be  used  for 
health  services,  but  that  4  j  in  some  Instances 
Tli.e  I  funds  apparently  made  possible  health 
services  which  might  not  have  been  provided 
otherwise   aiid    which    seemed    Important    In 
Livercomlug  ur  rcduclni?  health  barriers 

In  light  of  these  findings,  the  Council  de- 
cided that  a  more  concentrated  study  was 
retjulred  to  determine  precisely  how  <reot 
were  the  health  needs  of  dl8advanta«ed  chl'- 
dren  and  how  much  Title  I  funds  were  help. 
Ihfcj  UJ  meet  them  At  our  behest.  Dunlap  and 
Aa8<x:iates  condui-ie<l  the  .study  in  the  sprliiR 
if  1968  The  contract  speclned  a  follow-up 
review  of  50  Title  I  prtjgrams  which  had 
been  examined  earUer  by  our  consultant- 
observf-rs.  in  fact,  the  present  study  Included 
a  review  of  60  pn.ksrams.  including  visits  to 
14  Council  staff  members  accompanied  Dun- 
lap  researchers  on  a  number  of  site  visits  aiid 
*e.'e  also  involved  In  the  design  and  review 
atvii^e.s  of  the  project 

In  general,  the  Dunlap  study  confirms  the 
Councils  earlier  .issessment    Health  needs  of 
pf"ir   children   are   a   severe   and   contlnulne 
problem     The    educational    progress    of    t(Ki 
many    dl.sadvaniaged    youths   Is   Impeded    bv 
defective  eyesight,  bad  teeth,  and  other  phv.sl- 
cal  .md  emotliintil  diiurders.  However,  except 
m   the   area    it   psy-n., logical   disorders,   prog- 
ress acjes  seem  tj  have  been  made  In  the  last 
se.eral  yrars  m  the  dctfction  of  health  prob- 
lems, and  Title  I  has  quite  clearly  plaved  a 
part  In  that  proKresa  In  the  areas  .sur\-evr(l 
rreufm.^f     unfortunatelv.    does    ntrt    always 
follow   detection,   especially   where   resr.urre- 
for  treatment  are  lacking  or  inaccefsible    In 
fact   m  some  of  the  localities   visited    child- 
health    problems    were    detected,    diagnosed 
and    treated   only    because   Title    I   pn.vlde^i 
the  necessary  money  for  the  work. 

Approximately  ao  percent  of  the  school  sys- 
tems contacted  during  the  recent  surves  have 
expanded  and  Improved  hecUth  senices  w.i.h 
Title  I  funds  In  iomc  instances.  Title  I  has 
given  children  from  poor  families  medical 
treatment  for  the  first  time  in  (heir  tu  es  Our 
sampling  suggests  that  eUglble  school  dis- 
tricts are  spending  in  the  range  of  5  to  20 
percent  of  their  Title  I  funds  for  health  serv- 
ices, including  the  provision  of  food. 

Typical  services  Include  general  phv.sica; 
and  speclaazed  examinations  and  tests 
inoculations  and  immunizations,  and  the 
provision  of  certain  basic  remedial  devices 
such  as  glasses  and  hearing  aids.  Often  the 
money  Is  used  to  hire  school  nurses  In  some 
cases  these  elementary  services  have  i-ee" 
provided  for  the  first  time  under  Title  I. 
fjstenslbly  because  no  money  had  been  .iva!  - 
able  for  them  before  In  other  cases  Title  I 
funds  merely  expanded  exlsUng  services  i  In 
the  latter  cases,  while  the  Council  under- 
stands that  local  conditions  must  determine 
pnorltlee.    we    wonder    whether    Instead    of 


merely  adding  to  an  examination  and  Inocu- 
lation schedule,  school  systems  ought  not  •,. 
use  the  health  portion  of  their  Title  I  budtets 
for  treatment  of  the  more  serious  probleins 
that  have  already  been  detected  i  Title  i 
health  programs  have  provided  prescription 
drugs,  psychological  counseling,  psychiatric 
care,  dental  treatment,  and  surgery 

It   18  sad   that  the  dearth  of  health  care 
resources  and  faclUtles  for  the  poor  of  stmie 
locales   forces   the   use  of   federal   education 
funds  for  physical   examinations  and   other 
elementary  health  services    We  wish  it  wf-re 
not  so,  especially  In  view  of  the  Umlted  an- 
nual appropriation  TlUe  I  unfortunately  con- 
tinues to  receive.   If  the  need  were  not  so 
basic  and  so  clear,  we  would  rather  see  Title 
I  funds  spent  on  efforts  more  directly  edu- 
cational than  feeding  hungry  children    But 
under  the  circumstances  we  cannot  quarrel 
with    this    use   of   Title   I   funds    Olven   -he 
fact   that     there  Is  an  undlsruptable  assc 
elation  of  increased  morbidity  and   mortal- 
ity  with  poverty."  "  and  the  fact  that  poor 
health  can  prevent  a  child  from  learning   -.ve 
are   happy   that   federal   resources  are   being 
made    Increasingly    available,    even    if    hi    a 
piecemeal    way.    to   break   the  cycle  of   pour 
home-poor  health-poor  educaUon. 
Title  t  and  food 
Against  this  background,  we  note  that  in 
a  number  of  the  school  systems  surveyed  the 
largest  expenditure  of  TlUe  I  "health"  funds 
was  for  free  lunches.  Hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion  have   only   recently   been  dramatized— 
If    not    ■•discovered"— as    a    major    national 
health  problem  though.  In  fact,  the  need  ;s 
one  of  long  standing.  Belated  or  otherwi.s^ 
there  is  now  a  keen  concern  that  a  natu  n 
.such    as   ours,    with   general   prosperity   and 
abundant  food,  should  permit  a  number  uf 
lis  citizens  to  suffer  from  malnutrition,  and 
some  of  them  to  go  about  hungry. 

As  detailed  in  a  June.   1968  report  of  the 
U  S     House    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,    federal    food    service    programs    have 
been  greatly  expanded  In  the  I960's  parUcii- 
larly    those    providing    free    breakfasts    and 
lunches    to   disadvantaged   children.   But   as 
the  Committee  also  pointed  out:  "More  than 
4  ;;    million  needy  children   ages  5   through 
IT   are   not   receiving   free   or   reduced   price 
lunches.    More    than    6,600    schools    In    eco- 
nomically needy  areas  are  without  food  serv- 
ices."  •    Bectlf>nng    this    situation    requires 
awareness,      purposefulness,      adequate     re- 
sources, and  the  cooperation  of  govemmenui 
units  and   private  groups  at  all   levels    The 
federal   government    must   continue   to  take 
the  lead  in  developing  policies  and  programs 
If  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  to  disappear 
in  America.  Until  that  happy  dav  we  cannot 
but  approve  the  use  of  Title  I  fUnds  to  help 
nourish    the  children  of   the  poor  when   no 
other  resources  are  available. 

Health  personnel 
One  of  the  least  surprUlng  findings  of  our 
survey  is  the  continuing  shortage  of  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  personnel,  not  only  In 
school  systems  but  In  communities  at  large 
Several  programs  reported  that  funds  avail- 
able to  hire  health  personnel  went  unspent 
because  there  were  no  qualified  applicants. 
This  shortage,  coupled  with  the  consistent 
efforts  by  school  systems  using  their  Title  I 
"health"  funds  to  try  to  secure  such  per- 
sonnel, raises  an  Important  point.  School 
nurses,  for  example  often  provide  only  health 
screening,  referral,  and  reoord-keeplng  serv- 
ices   (rather   than   preliminary  diagnosis  or 
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"  "Oellvery  of  Health  Services  to  the  Poor." 
December.  19«7,  Report  of  a  Program  Analy- 
sis Group  of  the  0.8.  Department  of  Health, 
Kducatlon  and  Welfare  and  pubUshed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  (Planning  and  EvaluaUon). 

"House  Report  No.  1590,  90th  Congress. 
2nd  Session  (U.8  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor:  accompanying  HJl.  17873, 
June  26.  1968.  p  2  ) 


treatment).  Can  some  of  these  Joba  be  per- 
formed with  leas  elaborate  and  leas  formal 
training?  Under  some  TlUe  I  programa,  the 
nursing  staffs  are  all  college-trained  and 
Public  Health  Service-qualified.  Other  pro- 
grams have  slmllarlj  qualified  nuran  In 
charge,  but  their  health  support  personnel 
include  pracUcal  nurses,  medical  technicians, 
and  "health  aides." 

It  seems  especially  Important  to  consider 
this  question  In  oonnecUon  with  a  Title  I 
study  because  Title  I  has  Increased  the 
demands  for  medical  services.  By  expanding 
health  screening  and  examination  programs, 
Title  I  has  produced  a  significant  Increase 
in  referrals  to  public  health  cUnlca  In  a 
number  of  localities.  As  Title  I  funded  pro- 
grams Increase  the  likelihood  of  detection 
and  treatment  of  health  defects,  the  legis- 
lation expands  awareness  of  the  professional 
health  personnel  shortage  and  may  even 
contribute  to  the  shortage  Itself.  Since  thU 
situaUon  seems  desUned  to  conUnue  for 
some  years  to  come."  It  would  seem  sensible 
to  reexamine  the  functions  of  s<^ool  health 
personnel  and  reassign  those  that  can  ap- 
propriately and  competently  be  performed 
by  others 

Coordinating  title  I  and  other  resources 
There  Is  obvious  need  for  Improved  coordi- 
nation between  school  health  programs  and 
the  aggregate  health  resources  of  the  com- 
munity— medical  personnel,  public  health 
clinics,  welfare  agencies,  privately  sponsored 
health  support  services — a  need  that  has 
growr  greater  as  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start  and  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  have  augmented  more  tradi- 
tional resources.  At  the  present  time  Inter- 
action and  coordlnaUon  usually  occur  only 
on  the  chance  knowledge  of  a  given  Individ- 
ual, such  as  the  school  health  nurse,  of  all 
available  resources. 

Tlie  alert  school  nurse  will  check  to  see 
if  .t  child  In  need  ot  medical  attention  has 
a  health  services  enrollment  card"  author- 
Ued  by  a  non-Title  I  medical  or  social  wel- 
fare program.  If  he  has,  she  knows  she  can 
send  him  to  a  physician  for  Immediate  treat- 
ment If  he  hasn't,  she  may  then  resort 
to  TlUe  I  funds,  preferring  not  to  do  so  If 
immediate  treatment  Is  required  because  It 
often  takes  longer  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  payment,  hence  for  treatment,  under 
Title  I  procedures.  If  local  civic  organizations 
provide  services  for  disadvantaged  children, 
as  they  often  so  helpfully  do,  these  services 
(typically  the  fitting  of  eyeglasses  or  hear- 
ing aids)  tend  to  l>e  "saved"  for  children  of 
poor  families  In  schools  not  eligible  for 
Title  I. 

Detecting   health   needs   and   following 
through 

Title  I  coordinators  In  most  programs  sur- 
veyed are  not  sure  which  local  programs 
offer  health  services  for  children  or  how  much 
money  Is  available.  The  coordinators  gen- 
erally assume  that  teachers,  principals, 
nurses,  and  counselors  take  care  of  coor- 
dinating the  use  of  such  services.  It  Is  true 
that  the  latter  are  generally  more  aware  but, 
aitain.  their  knowledge  seems  to  be  chtmce 
matter  A  better  means  of  coordination  Is 
clearly  needed  If  we  are  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  detection  of  health  defects,  a 
practice  In  which  schools  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly proficient,  and  the  essential  fol- 
loa-up  to  such  detection.  Though  schools  are 
a  natural  Instrument  for  screening  child 
health  needs  and  even  preventing  Illness, 
school  officials  no  doubt  ask  themselves  how 
far  their  responsibilities  extend  and  at  what 
point  other  community  Institutions  or  serv- 
ices should  step  In.  However  responsibility 
Is  ipportioned,  the  schools  must  make  sure 


See.  for  example,  the  report.  Health  Man- 
pou-er:  Perspective  1967.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Publication  No.  1867,  Qovemment  Print- 
ing Office.  Washington.  D.C.,  1987;  eep.  pp. 
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that  the  ball  Is  not  dropped  midway  between 
detection  and  correction. 

One  barrier  to  successful  follow-up  under- 
scored by  our  consultants  Is  transportation. 
A  simple  matter  for  most  of  us,  transporta- 
Uon  can  be  frustrating  and  costly  for  resi- 
dents of  a  black  Inner-clty  ghetto  or  an  iso- 
lated rural  community.  School  health  pro- 
grams which  showed  consistent  patterns  of 
follow-through — and  a  high  level  of  success 
In  correcting  child  health  defects — usually 
were  (1)  willing  to  spend  Title  I  funds  to 
transport  children  and  sometimes  parents  to 
the  required  services,  and  (2)  willing  to  pay 
the  costs  of  treatment.  If  no  other  resources 
were  available. 

Although  In  health,  as  in  other  areas.  Title 
I  programs  seem  to  be  involving  parents  to 
a  greater  degree,  the  trend  Is  not  as  clear 
In  those  programs  surveyed  as  the  Council 
would  wish.  sun.  Title  I  health  programs 
seem  to  have  reinforced  the  follow-up  actlv- 
lUee  of  principals,  teachers,  and  school 
nurses;  In  some  cases  they  have  brought 
health  aides  and  community  representatives 
Into  the  effort  to  make  sure  that  once  a 
child's  health  problem  Is  Identified,  someone 
contacts  his  parents  and.  perhaps  by  staying 
Involved,  makes  sure  that  something  Is  done 
about  the  problem.  The  examples  of  success 
In  remedying  health  defects  offered  by  a 
number  of  school  health  officials  most  often 
Included  the  element  of  personal  contact 
with  the  child's  family  by  the  school  nurse. 
health  aide,  or  other  school  personnel.  Such 
examples  stand  In  contrast  to  another  pat- 
tern of  situations  where  a  child's  problem 
was  detected  but  nobody  was  sure  afterwards 
whether  he  ever  got  proper  treatment.  All  of 
which  suggests  once  more  the  vital  need  for 
direct  and  personal  lines  of  communication 
between  school  and  parent. 

Summing  up:  Health  needs  in  title  I  schools 
Most  Title  I  programs  surveyed  now  have 
adequate  screening  and  referral  facilities  and 
a  number  have  develop)ed  satisfactory  follow- 
up  procedures.  As  Is  the  case  with  other 
schools  throughout  the  country,  few  Title  I 
schools  have  directly  connected  treatment 
faclUUes  although  one  or  two  health  clinics 
have  been  acquired  with  Title  I  funds  The 
emphasis  In  most  Title  I  programs  remains 
on  screening  and  referral.  Once  these  first 
steps  have  been  taken,  obtaining  treatment 
often  becomes  a  major  problem.  Public 
health  clinics  are  sometimes  overtaxed  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  number  of  referrals 
and  a  child's  parents  may  fail  to  seek  treat- 
ment for  a  detected  problem,  often  because 
they  can't.  Clearly  the  present  need  is  to 
combine  the  emphasis  on  diagnosis  with  an 
emphasis  on  treatment. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  and  ob- 
served needs  In  the  area  of  treatment  and 
correction  are  dental  treatment,  fitting  hear- 
ing aids,  and  stirglcal  correction  of  internal 
or  external  defects.  Tooth  problems  are  ex- 
tremely common  among  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; because  of  this  prevalence  and  a  short- 
age of  dentists,  It  Is  often  months  after  the 
detection  of  defects  Ijefore  actual  dental  ap- 
pointments. Hearing  aids  are  an  unmet  need 
becatise  they  are  expensive.  Their  provision 
is  one  of  the  services  civic  organizations 
often  perform.  But  if  hearing  aids — or  eye- 
glasses or  surgical  treatment — are  not  pro- 
vided, it  is  generally  because  school  person- 
nel are  unaware  that  Title  I  funds  can  be 
iLsed  to  supply  them  and,  therefore,  have 
not  requested  such  funds  as  specific  line 
Items  in  their  Title  I  proposals. 

In  Eilmost  every  program  mental  health  is 
a  major  difficulty.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  qual- 
ified nurses,  and  even  more  dlfflcult  to  hire 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  psychiatric  social 
workers,  and  counselors.  Consequently  many 
school  systems  are  forced  to  refer  severe  cases 
of  behavior  disorder  to  school  counselors  who 
are  overloaded  with  work  and  unqualified  In 
any  case  to  provide  the  needed  therapy.  Al- 
though several  programs  provide  subcontract 
funds   for   such   services,   they   are    usually 


totally  Inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
mental  health  problems. 

Mental  problems  of  disadvantaged  school 
children  can  be  overdramatlzed.  Obviously 
not  every  child  who  fails  to  conform  to  a 
given  teacher's  expectations  of  proper  class- 
room behavior  needs  psychiatric  care.  But 
mental  health  problems,  like  afflictions  of  the 
body,  are  not  uncommon  among  the  very 
poor.  And  while  other  health  needs — such  as 
dental  treatment — were  mentioned  with  com- 
parable frequency,  the  greater  menace  of 
mental  problems  seems  obvious:  A  behavior 
disorder  is  likely  to  be  much  more  dysfunc- 
tional than  a  bad  tooth.  It  is  this  important 
implication,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  the 
reported  need,  that  makes  the  mental  health 
of  disadvantaged  children  rank  high  in  any 
order  of  unmet  needs. 

Two  more  needs  require  reemphasls:  First, 
the  lack  of  convenient  clinical  facilities  In 
city  ghetto  or  isolated  rural  community 
makes  transportation  a  key  link  between  de- 
tection and  treatment.  Where  transportation 
has  not  been  given  adequate  attention  those 
responsible  for  Title  I  programs  have  not 
realized  that  Title  I  funds  can  be  expended 
to  transport  children — and  even  their  par- 
ents— to  the  appropriate  facility. 

Second,  the  pattern  of  arrangements  under 
which  the  health  needs  of  Title  I  school 
children  seem  to  be  most  successfully  met. 
compared  vrtth  those  arrangenents  which 
trail  off  Into  uncertainty,  remind  us  of  the 
need  for  the  involvement  of  parents- — both  in 
connection  with  their  children's  p.irticular 
problems  and  in  ?i  more  general  health  edu- 
cation effort. 

The  Council's  suggestions  and 
recommendations 

Tlie  demands  made  on  Title  I  have  been 
very  great  and  varied,  determined  according 
to  locally  set  priorities  Because  gixxl  health 
is  crucial  to  the  learning  process  and  because 
health  needs  often  are  of  high  priority.  Title 
I  can  help  to  meet  those  needs.  But  with 
so  many  needs,  and  such  limited  funds  avail- 
able under  Title  I.  a  strain  Inevitably  exists 
between  health  services  components  and 
(more  directly)  educational  components  of 
Title  I  plans  for  local  school  districts. 

Among  the  more  obvious  and  more  im- 
portant ways  to  begin  to  resolve  this  dilemma 
are  ( 1 )  for  Congress  to  follow  the  original 
plan  and  begin  to  increase  appropriations  for 
Title  I:  and  (2)  for  new  ground  rules  to  be 
devised  which  will  make  more  certain  that 
those  in  greatest  need  get  the  most  help.  The 
Council  would  support  both  steps. 

Meanwhile,  other  steps  are  In  order.  Local 
level  planning  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
various  federally  funded  programs  providing 
health  services  are  Interacting  efficiently  and 
to  maximum  advantage  and  that  they  are 
complementing  traditional  community  serv- 
ices. More  comprehensive  studies  of  needs 
and  resources — in  which  Title  I  personnel 
ought  to  take  part — could  lead  to  more  effec- 
tive health  programs.  (For  example,  under 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1966, 
some  of  the  $2  billion  provided  might  be  tap- 
ped by  local  communities  to  reinforce  efforts 
to  meet  health  problems.) 

i4f  the  national  level,  professional  health 
personnel  and  government  officials  must  be- 
come better  and  more  constantly  informed 
about  local  services  and  facilities  so  that 
these  can  be  included  in  national  planning. 
We  must  be  sure  that  national  efforts  are 
not  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  no 
services  exist  locally,  for  despite  some  un- 
fortunate patterns  of  poor  local  services  this 
Council  has  found  and  noted,  our  Impression 
is  that  the  general  picture  of  health  service 
provision  Is  slowly  Improving. 

Just  as  evaluation  Is  supposed  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  "ntle  I  education  projects, 
so  Title  I  health  programs  ought  to  have 
meaningful  evaluation  components  built  in 
from  the  start.  The  Importance  of  direct  com- 
munication with  parents  In  getting  children's 
health  defects  corrected  suggests  the  poten- 
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Ual  viiJ\j««  of  heHith  evaluation  sections  or 
subcommittees  erf  Ux-al  Tltlf  I  evaluation 
committee*  cumpoeed  .f  parenta  aa  well  tka 
professionals,  nonprofessional  health  aides 
and  teachers  Goals  and  needs  of  existing 
prfi«rams  mUht  be  reevaluated  and  priori- 
ties reconsidered  by  such  committees  And 
their  -v-Motis  could  be  documented  and 
transmltte<l  u>  the  state  and  national  levels 
for  Inclusion  In  overall  planning  and  evalua- 
tl  .n  efforts  and  transmittal  Ua  other  Title  I 
prograjiis 

If  better  planning  of  health  programs  Is 
in  order  at  the  iUte  local  and  national 
levels  in  without  question  la  better  commu- 
nication Tttie  I  fieaWl  program  plarini'ri 
ihouUi  be  coriscifju.1  of  patterriA  and  pnortttei 
Of  the  health  nredi  of  the  children  of  the 
commurixty  arul  knuw  all  potential  resources 
Uihurh  rniqht  help  rneet  them  They  should 
also  maite  sure  that  ail  thoee  who  work  In 
Title  I  sth.X)la  know  these  things  The  dedi- 
cated people  working  with  disadvantaged 
children  a.ros8  the  nation  are  sometimes 
hampered  either  by  not  having  a  full  picture 
of  the  range  of  needs  of  the  dlaadvantaged 
or  by  not  being  ceruin  as  to  how  to  apply 
the  resources  of  TrJe  I  together  with  others. 
In  fulfllllng  those  needs  Stronger  and  more 
regular  communu'2t\unr  it/.ttemn  Jt-rriny  all 
those'iniali  ed  m  THle  I  efforts  In  common 
'geogrhphical  areat-  -ttatet.  regions,  or  metro- 
politan areiis-  leem  to  be  needed 

Finally,  we  rerommend  that  Congrexx  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wei- 
tare,  professional  association^  in  the  medical 
and  health  fields  plui  T^tle  I  personnel  at 
all  levels,  begin  to  explore  with  others  the 
question  of  how  '■nmmunities  might  over^ 
come,  or  at  least  mtfgate.  the  shortages  of 
medical  personnel  That  problem  exists  In 
a  majority  of  communities  across  the  nation 
and,  according  to  all  estimates  will  conunue 
to  be  acute  for  the  foreseeable  future  The 
essential  question  la  whether  there  are  per- 
sona, apart  from  those  trndltlonallv  qualiHed, 
who  might  perform  needed  functions 

Teacher  Corpsmen  have  helped  dramat- 
icallT  In  supplementing  the  efforts  of  regular 
teachers,  of  whom  there  never  seem  to  be 
en.,.igh  Returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
Ar.fl  mllr.arv  veterans  have  taken  up  teach- 
ing posts  m  inner-clty  schools:  thev  have 
not  only  f.Ued  apparently  unflUable  vacan- 
cies but  have  brought  unaurpasssed  energy, 
concern  and  sensitivity  to  their  tasks  Could 
not  A-ell-trained  practically  experienced 
para-medlcal  personnel— such  as  medical 
corp.smen  returning  from  the  military— serve 
disadvantaged  communities  in  important 
wavs  and  sti  reduce  a  variety  of  burdens  now 
carried  bv  short-handed  doctors  and  nurses'" 
The  role  and  functions  of  such  persons 
would  have  to  be  defined  verv  carefully  as 
have  thf«e  of  school  health  aides  The  need 
Is  great  and  the  resource  seenrus  to  be  appro- 
priate If  It  can  be  tapped  since  the  challenge 
of  helping  lift  up  *he  children  of  the  po<:)r 
Is  as  Important  as  any  this  nation  faces  New 
approaches  to  meet  it  we  believe  must  be 
explored 

Indeed,  the  latter  suggestion  relates  to  the 
central  purpose  of  this  review  bv  the  Na- 
tional .\dvi3orv  Council  For  though  we  have 
called  attention  to  Title  Is  actual  and  po- 
ten-ial  impact  on  the  health  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  our  main  purpose  has 
been  to  Illuminate  those  needs  and  to  em- 
pha,size  our  conviction  that  thev  are  of  ur 
gen'  importance,  now  and  for  the  future 


OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESKARr'H  SHOULD 
L'NE-'ERTAKE  SUGGESTED  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM 

Mr  SAYLOR  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  Vj  e.xt  nd  hi.s  ipmarks  at  this 
pjint  in  the  Recor'i  and  t3  include  ex- 
tranpoiLs  matter  i 

Mr    SAYLOR     Mr     Speaker.    I    have 


on  previous  occasion.s  addressed  this  body 
concvrnlng  an  educatn-nal  program  for 
the  Nations  coal  industry  I  have  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary asking  that  the  Department  in- 
crease Its  request  far  funds  m  fiscal  vear 
1970  for  the  Office  oi  Coal  Re.search  to 
undertake  such  an  educational  pr  jgram 

I  point  out  m  my  letter  that  the  AEC. 
which  produces  only  a  tijiy  traction  of 
the  energy  needs  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 
Is  supporting  at  the  faxpayer.s'  expen.se 
an  extravagant  $16  million  training  and 
education  proKram  to  tell  the  story  of 
atoiTuc  energy 

It  is  high  time,  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
coal  industry  to  get  a  fair  shake,  and  I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  formulate  an  educational  pro- 
Kram for  coal  with  adequate  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1970 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  SecreUn,- 
follows 

HOCSX  or  RCPRCSSNTATIVES, 

Washington    DC     March  12.  1969 
Hon  WALnm  J  Hkkci 

Secretary.  US    Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington    D  C 

DrAR  Mr  SeiRrr.^RT  Early  in  Pebru.ry  in 
a  speech  before  mv  colleagues  la  the  House 
of  Repreaenutives,  I  recommended  that  the 
Offlce  of  Coal  Reieiirch  undertake  an  "educft- 
tlonal  program  dfMgned  to  portray  ihe  Im- 
port.ince  of  co;»l  to  the  nations  economy  and 
necurlty 

I  ask  now  thai  the  Oepnrtment  of  the  Inte- 
rior revise  its  Plscal  Year  1070  budget  request 
fur  the  Offlce  of  Coal  Research  for  appro- 
priate monies  to  Implement  such  an  educa- 
uonal  program 

A»  tt.itcd  ill  t.'ie  Department  s  request  for 
Fl-ic-ul  Year  1970  funds.  The  OfHce  of  Coal 
Research  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
full  p<.>tentlallty  and  versatUltv  of  coal  is 
tue  nations  largest  energy  resource  to  the 
m;»xlmum  benefit  of  the  United  States  "  How 
Clin  such  development  come  about  without 
tJie  c-itil  industry  attruning  new  miners. 
new  coal  technicians  and  new  coal  man- 
ijrers'  .\nd  how  can  this,  the  most  basic  of 
ill  .\merlcan  indUitrles,  attract  such  people 
i:  the  coal  industry  slory  Is  not  told  to  the 
American   public'' 

We  have  an  example  of  how  an  industry 
story  -an  be  told  In  the  operation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  The  American 
taxpayer  is  asked  this  year  to  underwrite 
the  training,  education  and  Information  " 
efforts  of  the  AEC  to  the  tune  of  J16  million 
That  Is  »3  million  more  than  is  requested 
f'T  the  uital  oper.itlon  of  the  Offlce  of  Coal 
Research  The  AEC  does  not  have  to  Justify 
Its  budget  request  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tivity, for  If  It  did  one  could  say  with  com- 
plete JuatlflcHtlon  never  has  so  much  been 
spent  for  the  production  of  so  little  Any 
standard  of  comparison  -energy  require- 
ments, energy  production,  energy  potential 
persona  employed,  capital  Investment- 
would  show  that  our  first  line  of  energy 
defense  Is  provldetl  by  t;ie  American  coal 
industry 

With  this  in  mind.  It  seems  eminently  de- 
sirable to  expand  the  operation  of  the  Offlce 
of  Coal  Research  to  Include  public  education 
about  our  nations  number  one  energy  source 
I  do  not  propose  that  OCRs  educational 
program  must  be  as  extravagant  as  those 
offered  by  the  AEC  however.  I  would  expect 
the  Interior  Department  to  propose  a  realistic 
and  forward-looking  program  for  expanding 
the  nation's  awareness  and  knowledge  of  us 
coal  Industry 

I  must  agree  with  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Producer's  Association  which 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  allowing  the  AEC 
to  continue  to  unfairly  undercut  the  coal 
Industry    with    taxpayer    money     Mr.    R.    B. 


Hutchinson,  President  of  the  Association    ,a 
a  letter  to  me  dated  January   16th  said 

As  you  know,  the  electric  utilities  con.sii- 
tute  the  coal  Industry  s  chief  market,  and  ue 
look  to  increasing  sales  to  them  for  the  very 
survival  of  the  industry  Necessarily  ,slri.  e 
atomic  energy  Is  (jur  major  competitor  :;i 
the  utilities  field,  we  cannot  permit  them 
unfair  advantage  and  hope  to  survive 

"The  coal  industry  cannot  afford  to  spon. 
sor  an  educational  program  on  the  >(  ;,ij. 
conducted  by  the  AEC  with  taxpayers'  funds 
Yet  we  are  being  grievously  domaged  .since 
the  coal  Industry's  success  Is  the  Ufeblood 
of  our  district  we  earnestly  Implore  y  nr 
help  in  stopping  this  misuse  of  taxpaycr.s' 
funds  and  resultant  damage  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry luarilcularly  in  Its  backyard)  or  in 
the  ay,eniHtlve,  the  appropriation  of  equal 
fuiuis  f.ir  the  furtherance  of  the  coal  IntH!,- 
tcr  tlirough  a  similar  national  program 
/^Mr  Hutchinson  puts  his  linger  on  T.e 
heart  of  the  matter  AEC  produces  very  ;if> 
m  the  way  .if  energy,  yet  Is  supported  to  Mie 
hilt  by  the  government  at  the  expense  if 
the  coal  industry,  by  the  1.1  .s  taxpayer  r.ie 
coal  Industry  Is  the  major  producer  of  enerj\ 
is  not  supported  by  a  >;overnment-sponso.'-e(i 
taxpayer-supported,  public  relations  pr  ,. 
gram  It  s  time  the  situation  was  either  re- 
versed or  equalized 

In  another  recent  communication  rhe 
College  of  Earth  and  Mineral  Sclence.s  .,t 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  has  added 
Its  endorsement  to  the  educational  pro^riim 
Idea  for  the  coal  industry  and  offered  -o 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  an  educatlor. ii 
program 

T.iklnt;  a  page  from  the  coal  lndustr>''s  gov- 
ernment-financed competition  the  AEC,  von 
might  be  interested  m  their  description  .if 
some  of  the  services  they  provide  througho^n 
the  nation  on  behalf  of  .itomlr  energy  The 
same  kind  of  services  could  and  should  De 
part  of  an  OCR  education  program 

In  a  letter  to  me  announ<-lng  that  a  "lec- 
ture demonstration"  would  t>e  in  Penn- 
svlvanla  s  22nd  Congressional  District  recr:  •- 
ly  Mr  Edward  J  Brunenkant,  AEC's  Diro< -nr 
of  the  Division  of  Technical  Inform-i'i  n 
succinctly  described  their  activities  is 
follows 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  :  r 
several  years  sponsored  lecture  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  acquaint  secondarv  .^chuol 
students  and  their  teachers  with  the  ba,sic 
principles  and  the  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  In  this  activity.  AEC-tralned 
lecturers  provide  a  basic  introduction  to  the 
subject  at  student  assemblies.  utlUzinu 
colorful  demonstration  equipment  At  m  LSt 
schtK)ls  they  meet  also  with  selected  science 
classes  to  help  the  teachers  familiarize  their 
students  with  specific  aspects  of  nuclear 
science  " 

More  detailed  Information  on  the  AEC's 
activities  in  this  field  ,.re  documented  In  p,ist 
year  hearings  on  authorization  .iiid  appm- 
prlatlon  requests,  but  the  above  elves  a  orief 
and  complete  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  competition  the  coal  Industrv  faces  in 
telling  Its  story 

And,  lest  we  forget,  the  .AEC  is  requesting 
$16  million  this  vear  to  carry  out  .md  expiiid 
this  program,  while  nothing  has  been  re- 
quested on  behalf  of  the  120.000  coal  miners. 
nnd  the  uncalculable  thousands  of  persops 
in  coal  management  .uid  in  coal-supportm? 
services  industriej.  to  tell  the  coal  story. 

I  believe.  Mr  Secretary,  that  It  is  high 
'ime  for  the  American  people  to  learn  about 
the  essential  Job  that  our  nation's  coal  in- 
dustry Is  jjerforming  The  young  people  that 
must  become  tomorrow's  miners  and  man- 
.igers  must  be  made  nw.-xre  that  there  i3  a 
challenging  future  in  the  co.il  industry  A 
realistically-funded  educational  program  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
be:irch  Is  the  answer. 
Sincerely, 

John  P  Saylor. 
Member  of  Congress. 


I 
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ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE     SYSTEM 

<  Mrs,  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  this  Government's  present 
consideration  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
of  today  the  views  of  15  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  both  of  Hawaii's  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, and  copies  sent  to  our  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

In  the  cover  letter  to  me,  one  of  the 
15  professors,  Dr.  V.  J.  Stenger,  had  this 
to  say: 

On  the  matter  of  the  ABM  we  feel  that  as 
physicists  we  have  a  certain  professional 
,,Mmp>etence  After  all.  the  problem  of  de- 
stroying an  offensive  missile  is  a  problem 
,)t  physics,  and  even  though  we  do  not  have 
aicess  to  classified  research  on  the  subject, 
the  laws  of  physics  must  be  obeyed.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  ABM  system,  thin  or 
thick,  simply  uill  not  work.  I  can  personally 
speak  from  some  specialized  knowledge  on 
the  problem  since  I  was  involved  In  Inter- 
ceptor weapons  system  analysis  for  three 
years  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  There  I 
was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  destroy- 
ing a  B-70  type  bomber  with  the  P108.  The 
problem  was  very  difficult  but  still  possible. 
As  you  know.  B70's  were  never  made  an  of- 
fensive weapon  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
were  vulnerable  while  the  ballistic  missile 
w.is  Impossible  to  stop 

As  citizens  with  no  particular  competence 
on  political  questions,  we  all  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  the  ABM  is  the  place  to  draw  the  line 
on  the  ever  spirallng  military  budget.  We 
feel  that  our  survival  as  a  nation  will  be 
threatened  rather  than  made  more  secure  by 
this  weapon 

Mr  Speaker,  the  15  learned  men  who 
.sicned  this  letter  make  a  most  persuasive 
ca.se  against  deployment  of  this  ABM 
.system.  I  hope  their  letter  will  help  this 
House  to  understand  the  case  against  its 
deiJloyment. 

Here  are  the  views  of  the  15  profes- 
sors as  set  forth  in  their  letter: 
UNrvERsn-Y    OF    Hawaii,    Depart- 
ment OF  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy, 

March  3.  1969. 
Senator  Hiram  Pong. 
Senator  Daniel  K,  Inoijye, 
US   Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Pong  and  Inouye:  Our 
government  is  presently  reviewing  its  plans 
for  the  deplov-ment  of  an  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
sile I  ABM  I  system,  and  further  argument 
undoubtedly  will  be  made  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  concerning  this  matter.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  would  be  a  grave  mistake  either  as  a 
■  thin"  system  for  defense  against  the  Chi- 
nese or  as  p.art  of  a  more  extensive  system 
designed  to  withstand  any  form  of  nuclear 
att^^ck  We  would  like  you  to  consider  the 
fiilowing  arguments  on  which  our  cnse  is 
b.ised. 

1,  The  so-called  'thin"  system  was  orig- 
inally approved  by  Congress  to  provide  a  de- 
fense in  the  1970's  against  a  light  attack  by 
a  relatively  small  nuclear  power  such  as 
China  might  be  at  that  time.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  system  could  pro- 
vide us  with  this  defense.  It  is  relatively  easy 
for  the  attacker  to  build  penetration  aids  to 
foil  the  defense  system  Such  aids  include 
multiple  warheads,  decoys,  clouds  of  metal 
wire  I  chaff)  to  fog  the  defense's  radar,  etc. 
These  and  other  methods  are  discussed  In  an 
article  by  H.  A,  Bethe  and  R,  L.  Garwln  in 


Scientific  American  of  March  1968,  It  would 
be  quite  feasible  and  relatively  inexpensive 
for  the  Chinese  who  are  developing  their  of- 
fensive ICBM  system  at  this  time  to  incor- 
porate such  penetration  aids  into  their  sys- 
tem, and  surely  they  would  do  so,  knowing 
as  they  do  the  nature  of  the  defense  system 
they  must  overcome.  For  although  It  Is  con- 
ceivable (barely)  that  they  might  be  suffi- 
ciently unreasonable  to  attack  vis  with 
ICBM's  (in  spite  of  the  full  knowledge  that 
we  could  and  would  eliminate  them  as  a 
viable  country  if  they  dldi  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  would  do  so  without  taking  the 
relatively  simple  and  Inexpensive  steps 
necessary  to  make  sure  such  an  attack  would 
be  effective, 

2.  Another  argument  put  forward  by  pro- 
ponents of  a  thin  ABM  system  is  that  it 
would  provide  protection  against  the  acci- 
dental firing  of  an  ICBM  by  the  Russians,  It 
is  argued  that  $5  to  $10  billion  is  a  relatively 
small  price  to  pay  for  such  protection,  Tliose 
who  argue  In  this  way  overlook  one  very 
Important  pwint.  If  the  United  States  de- 
ploys an  ABM  system,  then  the  Russians,  or 
for  that  matter  any  other  nation  which  con- 
siders us  a  threat,  must  modify  their  offen- 
sive missiles  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  cliance 
of  i>enetratlng  our  defense  As  we  have  said, 
such  modifications  are  relatively  easy,  Tlie 
technical  advantage  is  always  with  the  at- 
tacker. When  such  modifications  vere  made 
land  they  would  undoubtedly  proceed  in 
parallel  with  our  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system)  we  would  have  to  contend  with  the 
accidental  launching  of  a  missile  equipF>ed 
with  multiple  warheads,  decoys,  chaff,  or 
whatever  It  takes  to  penetrate  our  .ABM  sy.'=- 
tem.  Thus  in  the  end  our  cities  would  not  be 
significantly  better  protected  than  they  are 
at  present. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  accidental  launch  by  the  Russians 
due  to  technical  malfunction  is  comparable 
to  the  likelihood  of  an  accidental  explosion 
of  one  of  our  own  missiles  Thus  by  sur- 
rounding our  cities  with  nuclear  tipped 
ABM's  we  are.  If  anything,  increasing  the 
probability  of  technical  accident,  either  due 
to  one  of  our  own  missiles  or  due  to  one  of 
theirs. 

Presumably,  the  chance  of  an  accident  on 
our  part  Is  very  small.  However,  the  damage 
It  could  cause  is  so  great  that  we  would  have 
to  consider  ourselves  in  very  great  danger 
to  want  to  take  such  a  risk,  particularly 
with  a  system  that  Is  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive against  the  danger  for  which  it  Is 
designed. 

3.  A  third  argument  that  we  have  heard 
in  defense  of  an  ABM  system  is  that  it  would 
improve  our  over-all  defense  posture.  This 
argument  Is  put  forward  by  those  who  see 
the  thin  system  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
extensive  system  costing  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  trouble  with  this  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  cost  of  constructing  any 
ABM  system  is  very  great  compared  to  the 
cost  a  potential  enemy  must  Incur  to  rede- 
sign his  offensive  system  to  penetrate  our 
defenses.  Thus  btiilding  an  ABM  system 
is  a  very  Inefficient  way  of  Improving  our 
defense  posture.  It  is  too  easily  rendered 
useless  by  Improvements  in  offensive  weap- 
ons. Thus  extensive  expenditures  by  both 
sides  lead  to  no  relative  improvement  in 
elther's  position.  Our  country  can  ill  afford 
to  waste  even  $5-10  billion  on  a  thin  sys- 
tem, let  alone  $50-100  billion  on  the  thick 
system  ■which  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  arguments,  we  have 
great  doubts,  of  a  purelv  technical  nature, 
about  the  performance  of  any  ABM  system. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  a  system  of  this  com- 
plexity. If  ever  called  up>on,  win  perform  with 
any  high  degree  of  success.  The  technical 
demands  on  a  defensive  .system  are  much 
greater  than  those  on  an  offensive  or  re- 
taliatory system  such  as  we  have  at  present. 
Moreover,  the  necessary  testing  of  the  pro- 
posed    system     under     rrah.sfic     conditions 


seems  impossible  and  therefore  we  have  very 
grave  doubts  about  its  successful  perform- 
ance. 

We  hope  you  are  in  agreement  with  us  on 
these  matters  We  would  appreciate  any 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  further  with  you 
at  your  convenience  If  we  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  In  this  matter  we  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate. 

Signed  by  the  following  members  of  the 
Physics  and  Astronomy  Department  facul- 
ty, University  of  Hawaii, 

V,  J,  Stenger,  Associate  Professor;  David 
Cllne,  'Visiting  Associate  Professor;  H, 
■V,  Neher.  Visiting  Professor;  Richard 
J  Wolff.  Assistant  Professor;  B,  L. 
Henke.  Professor;  John  R  Holmes, 
Professor  Chairman;  Kenichl  Wata- 
natae.  Senior  Profe.ssor;  San  Pu  Tuan. 
Professor;  Peter  N  Dobson.  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Professor;  Ann  M  Boesgaard.  As- 
sistant Professor;  Ramon  D  Wolsten- 
croft.  Associate  Professor;  William  W. 
Slnton.  Professor  Astrophysicist;  J  B. 
Zlrker.  Professor:  Prank  Q  Orrall, 
Professor  Astrophysicist;  Michael  W, 
Peters  Assistant  Professor, 


COOPERATION  WITH  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  NU- 
CLEAR PROPULSION  ON  NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINES 

I  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.5  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  ext<^nd  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, Congressman  Chet  Holifield.  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enere:y.  on  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
a  statement  on  the  Hous,'»  floor,  placed 
all  of  the  particulars  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  v.ith  the  United  Kingdom  for 
mutual  defense  in  th?  field  of  atomic 
energy. 

I  support  the  amendment  with  the  a^- 
surances  fhf  committee  received  from 
the  executive  branch  concerning  the  use 
of  the  enriched  uranium  which  would  be 
transferred  under  the  amendment  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  yest^erday. 

In  the  course  of  JCAE  discussions  with 
the  executive  branch  on  the  subject  of 
this  agreement,  a  number  of  related  is- 
sues came  to  light  which  caused  concern 
to  the  committee  in  terms  of  US.  secu- 
rity and  political  int€rests.  Although  the 
committee  is  not  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  requested  materials  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  committee  members 
were  reluctant  to  approve  the  proposed 
revision  to  the  1958  agreement  without 
further  assurance  that  such  action  would 
not  be  adverse  to  broader  U.S.  interests. 

Some  of  these  issues  did  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  until  a 
final  hearing  on  March  10.  Accordingly 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  executive 
branch  to  resolve  them  with  the  British 
Go\ernment  by  today,  when  the  legally 
specified  period  of  congressional  consid- 
eration expires.  Committee  approval  is. 
therefore,  b.ised  on  an  understanding 
with  the  re.^ponsible  executive  agencies 
that  the  outstandine  issues  will  be  re- 
solved before  the  revised  aereement  for 
cooperation  is  implemented. 

Since  the  position  of  the  committee  is 
contingent  upon  the  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  these  cjuestions.  I  expect  that  the 
executive  br.'^.nch  will  consult  with   tlie 
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British  Oovernment  at  an  early  date, 
with  a  vie*  to  providing  the  committee 
with  the  necessary  assurances 


ADJOURNMENT 


/> 


SPEX:iAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr  FtiGH.M*.  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Halpctn  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
MiLLXR  of  Ohio',  for  5  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Stacgkrs  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Flowers  > .  today,  for  5  minutes;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter 


Mr  FLOWERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m  i ,  under 
I  Us  prevlou.s  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  17.  1969.  at  12 
'J  clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  snd  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to 

Mr     JOELSON 

Mr    Kliczynski 

Mr    Gross 

'The  following  Members  at  '.he  re- 
quest of  Mr  Miller  of  OhiOi  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr  Steicer  of  Wisconsm  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr  McCldre. 

Mr  Bob  Wilsow. 

Mr  ZwACH 

Mr  Rumsfeld 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr    ASHBROOK. 

Mr  CoNTE 
Mr  WYMAJf 

Mr   Cleveland  In  two  instances. 

Mr  McEwEN 

Mr  Hastings. 

Mr   Nelsen 

Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr   Brotzman, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr   Watson. 

Mr  E>cRwrNSKi  in  two  msunces 

Mr   Bow  in  two  instances 

Mr  GuDE 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Flowers  <  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr  Dent 

Mr    ElLBERG 

Mr   Annxtnzio 

Mr  Blagci  in  two  Instances, 

Mr  WiLLLAM  D  Ford  in  two  Instances 

Mr  Addabbo  In  three  instances 

Mr   Natcher 

Mr   Matsxjnaca. 

Mr  Hanna  in  two  instances 

Mr   PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Brown  of  California 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances 

Mr   Rarxck  in  four  instances 

Mr  WoLrr  In  three  instances 

Mr  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Fraser. 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey 

Mr   Moorhead  In  two  instances 

Mr   Fkighan  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Dices. 

Mr   Farbstiih  In  two  Instances 

Mrs  ORimTHs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

580  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  traoAmlttlng  the  annual  report  of  the 
tJ  S  Soldiers'  Home  for  fiscal  year  1068  and 
Ui8  report  of  the  annual  general  inspection 
of  the  home  for  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  34  use  S8,  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

581  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ck)m- 
merce.  transmitting  the  1968  Annual  Report 
of  the  .Maritime  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merch.»nt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LJr   BILLS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.s: 

Mr  PERKINS  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H.R.  8438  A  bill  to  extend  the  time 
for  flUng  final  reports  under  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1966  unUl  July 
31.  1969  iRept  No  91-r7i.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  Disposal  of  rights  in  Indian  tribal 
lands  without  tribal  consent  (Rept.  No.  01- 
78 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houiie  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 

Federal  air  pollution  research  and  devel- 
opment, an  Interim  repKjrt  on  sulfur  oxides 
pollution  abatement  research  and  develop- 
ment i  Rept  No  91-79 1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House.  March 

12.  1969.  the  following  report  was  filed  Biarch 

13.  1969  S  1068  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plana  for  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment Rept  No  91  80)  Referred  to  the 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
ot  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Kir.  ADAMS: 

H  R  8915.  A  bill  to  ectAbUsh  an  urban  maos 
transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  .Mr  ADDABBO 

H  R  8916    A   bin    to  provide   for   Improved 
employee-management  relaUons  in  the  poeul 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ANDKR30N  of  California 

H  R.  8017  A  bill  to  aboUah  the  Commission 
on  ExecuUve,  I/egislaOve,  and  Judicial  S*l- 
artea  eatabllahed  by  secUon  226  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY 

H  R  8818  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Swrurtty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  Uml- 


tatlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflu  thereunder;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BEAIX  of  Maryland 

HR  8919  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV.  section 
401,  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  -n 
provide  for  demonstration  grants  to  nunpn  fit 
organizations  assembled  to  find  employment 
for  older  Americans:  to  the  Committee  un 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BINOHAM : 

HR  8920.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  in- 
sured banks  from  making  unsolicited  com- 
mltments  to  extend  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr  BOW : 

HR.  8921    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esT;,i,. 
Ushment  of  an  additional  national  cemeterv 
to  supplement  Arlington  National  Cemeterv 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  California: 

HR.  8022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341  f 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ann  ;- 
Itles  for  surviving  spouses  without  deducts  n 
from  a  retired  employee  or  Member's  ann\ir\ 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  •  n 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Reks,  and  '.!r 

ROTBAL) : 

HR  8923  A  bill  to  establish  the  US  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States-Mexico  CommisM  n 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship  .aid 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  F  r- 
elgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  8924.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Cde. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  ;or 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
HR    8925.  A  bill  to  provide  that  nonprofit 
hospitals   shall   be   subject   to   the   Natlor..'ii 
Labor  Relations  Act;    to  the  Committee    'n 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H  R    8926.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII    .f 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  emergency  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  furnished  In  Canada  or  Mexico 
regardless  of  where  the  emergency  occurred; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS : 
HR.   8927.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  llber.il- 
ized  child-care  deduction  as  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  8028.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  BuM- 
ness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  .md 
Currency. 

H  R.  8929  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nucle.-ir 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston.  IV. 
shall  be  named  the  ■'Enrico  Fermi  Nucle.ir 
Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  .Aton?.:c 
Energy. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  R  8930  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  ;he 
Unlt«d  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  Judge 
or  Justice  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  reiire 
from  regular  acUve  service  upon  attalnlnj; 
'.he  age  of  70  years:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  8931  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investl- 
i?atlve  detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  8932  A  bill  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  inspect  the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  t>een  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.8e33.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackson  lock  and 
dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Goffeevllle  lock 
and  dam:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  8934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  the  cost  of  services  furnished  by 
privately  practicing  anesthetists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HR.  8936.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Matsttnaga)  : 

H  R.  8936.  A   bill    to    Incorporate  the   VS. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  11;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8937.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  stirvlvors.  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R  8938.  A    bill    to    amend    Ihe    Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

HJl.  8939.  A  bin  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  recent  increases  in  fees  for  grazing  of 
livestock  on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  8940.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  clarify  responslblUtiee  relatad 
to  providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
and  preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
And  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service  pro- 
-ams for  children  In  schools  and  service 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  8941.  A  bin  providing  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
.ind  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
■Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
.=;ons  to  receive  dlsablUty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8943.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  sick- pay  benefits  from  gross  Income 
of  employees  until  such  time  as  they  are  not 
expected  to  work  because,  for  example,  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  compulsory  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HR.  8044.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  8946.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  Incen- 
tives for  certain  professlonaUy  trained  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8946.  A  Mil  to  amend  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HA1J»ERN: 

H.R.  8947.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  a  basic 
$6,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amount*  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 


other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  8048.  A  bin  to  establUh  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAT : 

H.R.  8B49.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted  dependents  of  members  on  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8950.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston,  111., 
shall  be  named  the  "Elnrlco  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Oommittee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  8951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.   ScHWENOEL.   and   Mr.   Mayne)  : 

H.R.  8052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  losses  allow- 
able with  resjiect  to  farming  operations 
which  are  Incurred  by  taxpayers  whose  prin- 
cipal business  activity  Is  not  farming:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEOGETT: 

H.R.  8963.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
development  of  fiood  protection  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fairfield,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  8954.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
development  of  flood  protection  in  the  Jack 
and  Slmmerly  Sloughs  area,  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  ( for  himself, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr. 
St  Germain)  : 

H.R.  8955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  the  hazards  of  public  rail- 
highway  grade  crossings  along  the  high-speed 
rail  line  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass,;  to  the  Committee  on  I*ubllc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 

HJl.  8066,    A   bill    to   establish    a   National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  8067.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards, niles,  and  regulations  for  railroad 
equipment,  trackage,  facilities,  and  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

HJl.  8968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inveetl- 
gatlve  detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Commltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  ^50.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8960.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  Judge 
or  Justice  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  shall  retire 
from  regular  active  swvloe  upon  attaining 
tlie  age  of  70  yean;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  of  a  full-time  policeman 
or  other  State  or  local  law  enforcement  offi- 


cer shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  8062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  8963.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pr> 
gram  making  housing  loans  available  to  vet- 
erans of  service  in  the  Armed  Pcrces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  residing  abroad:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H.R,  8964.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  make  direct  housing  loans 
available  to  certain  veterans  residing  abroad: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8965.  A  bill  to  authorize  repatriation 
of  Americans  of  African  descent  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  development  aid  to  Alrlra.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H.R.  8966.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeaa 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians:  "o 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instil  ir  .■Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  8967.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  18    United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  8968.    A    bill    to   facilitate    equipment 
Interchange  between  and  among  the  several 
modes  of  transportation:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
H.R.  8969.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and   retention   of   Judge   advocates   and    law 
specialist  officers   for  the  Armed  Forces;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsvnaca)  : 
H.R.  8970.  A  bill  to  amend   chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to   mentally    retarded    or    physically    handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members   of  the   uniformed   services 
the  special   care  now   provided   to   similarly 
afflicted   dependents   of   members   on    active 
duty;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H.R.  8971.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>ose8;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bkau,  of   Maryland,  Mr.   Brotzman, 
Mr.   BmowN   of   Michigan.   Mr.   Bu- 
chanan,  Mrs.   DwYER,   Mr.   Edwards 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  F*indlky.  Mr    Frey, 
Mr.  Hanssn  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  Kyx.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Moshxs,  Mr.  Nelsxn,  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stkigks  of  Arizona. 
Mr.     Thompson     of     Georgia,     Mr. 
Vandes  Jact,  Mr.  Weickkr,  Mr.  Wold. 
and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJl.  8073.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  8974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  claaslflcation  of  braided  rtigs  composed 
of  tubular  braids  with  a  core:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  ST  ONOE 
H  R  8975    A  bill  to  *mpnd  title  11  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   permit  States     under 
Pederal -State     a(?reements      to     provide     for 
Coverage   for   hospital   Insurance   benefits   for 
the  aged  for  .-ertaln  State  and  local  employ- 
ees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
ti'le     to  the  Commltree  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr   SCHADEBERf , 
H  R   mis     A    bin    to    prohibit    the    use    of 
F^erai  funds  for  sex  education  in  elemen-.arv 
and  secondary  schools:   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   .STAOOER3 
H  R  8977  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  weather 
mr^imcation  activities  over  land  areas  of  the 
L'nlted  States     to   the  Committee  on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  8978  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  suppor'  research  and  traln- 
lni{  m  dl.seajnes  of  the  dUestlve  tract  includ- 
ing 'he  liver  and  pancreas  and  diseases  of 
nu-rltlon  and  aid  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  communl'y  programs  for  the  cnn- 
tpil  <,f  these  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  :he  Conimi-'ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreli?n 
Commerce 

H  R   8379     A   bill   to   Increase   the   personal 
Inmme  wrr  exemption  .  includlni?  the  exemp- 
tiiins  foil  T»er>er.dents  and   the  addirional   ex- 
emptions for  old  Ane  and  blindness  i   to  $1  200 
f  )r   H69  and  succeeding  years,   to  the  Com- 
m:ttee  on    Ways  and    Means 
By  Mr   STUCK EY 
H  H  8980    A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company    Act   of    1940    and    the    Investment 
Advisers  Act  of   1'340   '.,  define   the  equitable 
standards    tiov^rnln^    relationships    between 
investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes,   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   PorelRn  Commerce 
By  Mr   TALCOTT 
HR  8981     A    bill    to    .imend    the    Internal 
Re-.enue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household    benertts   "!o    unremarried    widows 
and  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained awe  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
f  jr   1   year  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households,   tj  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  rHOMSON  of  Wisconsin 
H  R  8932  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  aa  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attrtbuuble  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  income  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R  8983   A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  minlc.   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv   Mr    VANIK 
H  R   8984    A  bll!   to  provide  that  the  park 
referred  u,  as  the    •Plscatawav  Parh"  on  the 
Potomac     River      Md  .     shall'    hereafter     bo 
known  as  the  Prances  Payne  Bolton  Park,   to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
A.Tairs 

Bv  Mr  WAGGOfTVKR 
H  R  8985  A  bin  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  section  225  of  the  Ped- 
era;  s,,;,Hry  Act  of  1967  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr    WALDIE 

H  R  8986  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eugene  ONell  National 
Historic  Site  and  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    WATTS 

H  R  8987  A  biU  to  confirm  the  purpose  of 
the  uceierated  depreciation  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Re.enue  Code  and  to  avoid  loss  to 
the  Federal  revenues  In  the  case  of  regulated 
taxpavers  through  the  application  of  these 
provisions  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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Bv  Mr    WHAI.EN 

H  R   8988    A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and    retention    of    Judge    advocates    and    law 
specialist   officers    lor    the    Armed    Forces,    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    BOB  WILSON 
H  R  8989    A   bill   14)  amend  section  901   of 
title   18  of  the  United  states  Code  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide   two   sizes   of    flags    for   burial    purposes 
and   to  permit   next   of  kin  of  deceased   vet- 
erans ui  select  'he  size  desired:    -o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans    Affairs 
By  Mr   CABELL 
H  J   Res   i47   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  RepresenUttves  In  the 
making  of  treaties,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COWOER 
HJ    Res   548   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     t<i     the     Constitution     of     the 
United    States    providing    for    representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  District  constituting 
the     seat     of     CJovernment     i>f     the     United 
States,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   HAYS 
HJ   Res   549   Joint  resolution  proposing  m 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring   the   advice   and   consent    of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  making 
of   treaties:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  NHNSHALL 
H  J  Res  530  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  txj  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  without  regard  to  ex- 
cessive residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  NIX 
HJ  Res  551  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  Treaties,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   OTTINGER 
H  Con  Res   16a    Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Social  Wel- 
fare    to  'he  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr   DORN  ,  for  hunself    Mr   Rrvras 
Mr      OrrrYs.     Mr      McMillan,     Mr 
Watson     and    Mr     Manni 
H    Res    317    Resolution   endorsing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  South  Carolina  Javcees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    GONZALEZ 
H  Res  318     Resolution    creating    a   special 
committee  to  conduct  an   investigation  and 
study    into    the    legal,    political,    and    diplo- 
matic status  of  lands  which  were  the  subject     ' 
of  grants  from  the  King  of  Spam  and  from 
the  Government  of   Mexico  prior   to  the  ac- 
quisition  of    the    American    Southwest    as    a 
result   of    the    Treaty   o[    GuadaUipe-Hldalgo 
concluding    the    Mexican-American    War    In 
1848:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  LOWENSTEIN 
H   Res  319    Resolution,   US    aid   for   Iraqi 
Jews,   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By   Mr    STAGGERS 
H  Res  :  X)    Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the   Committee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce;     to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration 


55  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arlzf)na,  relative  t<i  studying  the 
feasibility  .f  acquiring  riparian  rights  for 
the  piping  ,ind  pumping  of  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  Arizona  for  Irrigation 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

56  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  grantlne 
Federal  lands  for  scho<^ls:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular   .'Kffiilrs 

.S7  Also  memorial  of  the  I>eglslature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  water  rights:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

58  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  i  : 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  a  users' 
tax  on  airport  facilities  for  the  development 
of  a  program  relating  to  the  needs  of  the  air 
transportation  system:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

59  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  equip- 
ping planes  with  a  locator  beacon  for  rescue 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C   mmerce 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bllLs  and  re.<»lution.s  were  introduced  and 
-severally  referred  ps  follow.'^: 

By   Mr    ADDABBO 

H  R  8990  A  bill  for  the  relief  <jf  Prancesca 
and  Lucia  Palmlnterl,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    A^fNUNZIO 
H  R   8991     A  bll!  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo 
DiTrapanl:     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mrs    CHISHOLM 
H  R  8992    A     bill    for     the    relief    of    Rita 
Vltale:    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs   DWYER 
H  R  8993    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mlla- 
gros  L   Llm;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  FALLON: 
H  R  8994    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo  Q 
Bengzon    and    his    wife,    Honorata    Bengzon. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    FARBSTEIN 
H  R  8995    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SUvestre 
Bommarlt  >:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
Llarv 

By  Mr  KEITTI 
H  R  8996    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Pakhrol 
Zaman    .Askarpour-Hamadanl;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcliry 
By  Mrs   MINK 
H.R  8997    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Slxto  C 
Baco:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  NIX 
H  R  8998    A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Zalmal 
.Sayyad  Ameerlar  and  his  wife.  Ayesha  Zalmal 
Ameerlar.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   POWELL 
H  R  8999    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Ananla:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  9000    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Coraz;on 
A    de  la  Merced;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ST  ONGE: 
HR  9001     A  bin   for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick    Magee;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   SCHEUER: 
H  R  9002   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florldalma 
Hernandez;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  jf  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

54  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  s<juth  Dakota,  relative 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of  soil, 
water  and  all  related  natural  resources;  to 
the  Conrunlttee  on  Agriculture. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

78  By  the  .SPEAKER  Petition  of  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands  District  Legislature,  relative  to 
a  unified  territorial  civil  service  plan  for 
employees  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
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clfic  Islands-    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  79.  Also,     petition     of     Clarence    Martlon,      grievances;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

and  Insular  Affairs  Sr.,  Washington,  D,C.,  relative  to  redress  of      clary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEADER  OF  THE  OPPOSITION:  AN 
AMERICAN  LACUNA— ARTICLE  BY 
DAVID  FROMKIN 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr,  CRANSTON,   Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  Fromkin  has  wTitten  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "Leader  of  the  Op- 
position:  An  American  Lacuna,"  which 
wiis  published  in  Interplay  magazine  for 
February  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Leader  of  the  Oprosmow:    An  American 
Lacuna 

I  By  David  Fromkin) 

I  Note. — David  Fron-kln  Is  an  International 
lawyer  with  offices  In  London.  New  York  and 
Chicago  He  has  served  from  time  to  time  as 
an  advisor  to  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey ) 

"Only  in  America  .  .  .."  the  familiar  phrase 
begins,  but  In  this  case  it  must  read:  "Only 
in  America  or.  if  you  used  a  different  set  of 
numbers,  in  GauUlst  France."  For  In  no  other 
Western  democracy  could  the  candidate  of 
:j  1,770. 231  voters  receive  .supreme  power  while 
the  candidate  of  31.270,533  voters  receives  no 
power  at  all  In  theory,  the  elected  President 
represents  all  of  us.  But  in  years  like  1960 
and  1968  he  really  represents  less  than  half 
the  electorate,  and  the  other  30-plus  million 
\oters  have  no  one  to  speak  for  them  In  the 
hla;h  places  of  government:  their  leader 
vanishes.  For  another  four  years,  half  the 
nation  ha.s  no  voice. 

The  British,  In  the  course  of  a  long  con- 
.stitutlonal  development,  have  created  a  role 
for  the  leader  of  the  defeated  party,  a  posi- 
tion In  which  he.  too.  can  contribute  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  the  thinking  and  lead- 
ership of  his  country  and  the  shaping  of  its 
policies  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  use 
for  such  a  leader  In  the  United  States  he 
raises  funds  to  make  up  the  campaign  defl- 
tit;  then,  more  often  than  not.  we  send  him 
home. 

Quite  apart  from  its  unfairness — that  one 
man  passes  Into  the  pages  of  history  and  the 
other  out,  by  the  margin  of  one-half  of  one 
percent — ours  is  a  wasteful  system.  To  the 
extent  that  our  parties  fulfill  the  obligation 
to  nominate  their  best  men  for  national  of- 
lu-e.  we  are  wasting  the  judgment,  talent, 
knowledge  and  experience  that  the  candi- 
dates of  the  losing  party  can  contribute  to 
public  life  Among  my  personal  examples  are 
Wendell  Winkle  and  Adlal  Stevenson;  every- 
one will,  of  course,  have  his  own. 

The  defeat-ed  candidate  who  decides  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  system — who  de- 
cides that,  even  yrtthout  another  political 
[lositlon  such  as  Senator  or  Governor,  he 
will  remnin  in  public  life — must  support 
him.self  and  his  staff  by  private  means.  He 
goes  to  a  private  foundation.  He  adminis- 
ters a  university.  He  heads  a  large  corpora- 
tion. He  Joins  a  law  firm.  Whichever  alter- 
native he  chooses,  he  Is  retained  by  some 
private  interest.  His  political  program  must 
take'  account  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  his 
employers,  clients  or  donors.  His  future  po- 
litical availability  Is  limited  by  the  "con- 
flict of  Interest":  was  there  a  single  free- 
wheeling client  of  his  law  firm  who  was  not 
<iredged    up    against   Richard   Nixon   In   the 
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campaign?  The  vlclousness  is  m  the  system 
Itself.  We  force  the  leader  of  the  losing  party 
to  serve  private  interests  when  we  should  be 
requiring  him  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  way  in  which  we 
treat  the  losing  candidate,  however,  lies  in 
its  effect  upon  the  victorious  candidate.  Ours 
is  the  only  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
whose  Head  of  Government  is  not  checked, 
balanced  and  limited  by  an  adversary,  a 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  whom  he  is 
locked  In  continuous  public  debate.  One 
reason  is  that  our  Head  of  Government  Is 
also  Head  of  State.  As  the  symbol  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  he  is  to  that  extent  lifted 
above  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  This 
only  makes  matters  worse,  for  it  cloaks  him 
in  an  immunity  that  he  should  not  have  The 
important  things  the  President  does  nowa- 
days are  the  life-and-death  things  done  as 
leader  of  party  and  government,  the  very 
areas  in  which  he  should  face  constant  chal- 
lenge. In  comparison,  ceremonial  functions 
of  the  presidency  matter  relatively  little,  al- 
though their  existence  adds  to  the  aura  and 
influence  of  the  office  of  the  presidency  and 
can  be  misused. 

The  excessive  growth  of  executive  power 
has  been  observed  throughout  the  world  and 
almost  universally  deplored.  One  need  not 
go  so  far  as  de  Blencourt  in  The  Coming 
Caesars  to  view  with  apprehension  the  grow- 
ing accumulation  of  overwhelming  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  There  is  no  one  to 
question  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  newspapermen  who  do  so  at  his 
pleasure.  He  does  not  submit  to  congressional 
inquiry.  He  may  subtly  commit  us  to  foreign 
or  domestic  conflicts,  without  our  being 
aware  until  they  and  their  consequences  i-.re 
upon  us.  He  dominates  the  media  of  com- 
munications. When  he  chooses  to  argue  his 
case  to  the  people,  there  is  no  one  to  argue 
the  case  against  him:  no  one  equally  known. 
with  equal  access  to  communications  facili- 
ties, with  equal  prestige,  whoee  job  and  in- 
terest It  is  to  clarify  the  choices  before  us. 
uncover  the  commitments  in  process  of  being 
made,  expose  the  shortcomings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  propose  better  alterna- 
tives. 

a  gap  in  the  system 

In  the  American  system  of  government, 
there  is  a  gaping  hole  where  there  ought  to 
be  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 

The  congressional  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  cannot  fill  the  need:  Indeed,  it 
misleads  the  electorate  if  it  attempts  to  do 
so,  because  the  alternative  to  the  President 
was  and  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  party  in 
Convention,  which  often  has  a  different  view- 
point from  the  party  in  Congress  Moreover, 
few  congressional  leaders  have  the  motive 
or  desire  to  challenge  the  President,  or  the 
national  prestige  to  do  so.  Nor  have  they  the 
appropriate  status:  the  adversary  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  is  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate,  not  the  Presi- 
dent. Most  important,  the  congressional 
leadership  does  not  dominate  the  news 
media,  as  the  President  does,  and  cannot 
argue  the  case  against  him  to  the  people. 
The  congressional  leadership  can  neither 
question  nor  debate  with  the  President, 

On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  as  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Hubert  Humphrey  appar- 
ently hopes  to  supply  some  of  the  needed  op- 
position leadership  in  the  four  years  to  come 
As  his  friend  and  his  countryman.  I  wish 
him  well.  But  he  cannot  supply  for  himself 
what  the  law  of  the  land  withholds  from 
him:  public  recognition,  public  funds,  and 
a  public  role  Above  all,  he  cannot  compel 
the  President  (as  the  British  system  com- 
pels the  Prime  Minister)  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions In  open  debate. 


Three  steps  .ire  nece.ssary  in  order  to  fill 
the  gap. 

The  first  necessity  is  legislation  defining 
the  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(perhaps:  "that  losing  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  who  receives  the  highest  number 
of  popular  votes"),  providing  lor  his  re- 
placement upon  death  or  disability,  and  es- 
tablishing appropriate  pay  and  .il'.owances 

Analagous  British  legislation  was  enacted 
32  years  ago  As  a  Member  of  Parliament,  the 
Opposition's  Leader  already  received  .i  parli- 
amentary salary.  In  1937,  the  pc-lt^on  of 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  const;tut;onally 
recognized  for  the  first  time  and.  for  the 
first  time,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
given  a  salary  as  such.  ("He  had  supjiorted 
the  constitution  in  1936  In  return  the  con- 
stitution formally  recognized  him  "  A  J  P 
Taylor  in  Engbsh   History   1914-1945  i 

The  salary  might  perhaps  be  equivalent  to 
the  salary  of  a  US  Senator  In  addition,  there 
would  be"  the  expenses  of  a  st.iff,  'or  without 
one  no  political  figure  can  play  .i  major  pub- 
lic role  A  mliiimum  effective  political  staff  ;s 
comprised  of:  an  adniin;strative  as.-lstant;  a 
press  secretary;  a  researcher  and  a  5i>eech- 
writer;  and  a  chief  advance  man.  Also,  there 
would  be  office  rental,  secretarial  and  other 
clerical  expenses. 

The  second  necessity  is  a  forum.  Today  this 
means,  in  effect,  frequent  access  to  prime 
television  time  Appropriate  legislation 
should  provide  for  this 

The  third  and  final  necessity  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  question  and  debate  with 
the  President  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection to  say  we  do  not  have  a  parliamen- 
tary framework  for  such  debate,  as  do  the 
British.  Even  in  Brit.iin  the  etlective  confron- 
tation now  occurs  on  television  Tiie  position 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  which  de- 
veloped as  a  function  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  has  transcended  that  system  in  this 
respect 

Therefore  legislation  enabling — and  even- 
tually, a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing— a  mutual  questioning  and  debate  be- 
tween President  and  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, on  television,  would  round  out  tiie  new 
public  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Lest  this  be  misunderstood  as  an  anti- 
Nlxon  proposal,  the  amendment  would  be 
effective  commencing  with  the  next  Presi- 
dent, not  with  him.)  Perhaps  once  a  year,  in 
early  January,  the  two  leaders  would  ques- 
tion" and  debate  with  one  imother  ber  re  the 
assembled  nation,  clarifying  m  all  due 
solemnity  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the 
choices  before  tss. 

Clearly  there  are  .ispects  of  the  British 
system  that  we  cannot  copy.  Our  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  not  always,  nor  necessarily 
ever,  the  alternative  Head  of  Government  He 
need  not  be,  in  order  to  fulftU  h:s  most 
significant  function.  In  Britain  there  is  a 
dialogue  at  the  pinnacle  of  power.  In 
.America  there  is  only  a  monolocue:  this  is 
what  should  and  can  be  changed  Th  s  would 
enable  us  to  form^viser  judgments  on  public 
matters,  and  to  bring  into  play  the  full  range 
of  our  private  and  public  institutions  (most 
especially,  the  Consrressi  'o  influence  execu- 
tive decis'ons  conformable  to  the  w:".  and 
desire  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  means  of  accomplishinc  this  would  be 
the  means  we  have  used,  and  used  success- 
fully, before.  For  Instance,  our  solution  to  the 
many  problems  of  the  securities  markets  was 
called  the  "Truth-in-Securities"  Bill  requir- 
ing full  public  disclosure  of  all  pertinent  data 
concerning  secur.ties  issues,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive exposition  aiid  clarification  of  the 
risks  inherent  in  investing  In  them  Similarly 
the  proposals  above  might  be  termed  the 
■■Truth-m-PoUtics"  Bill,    the   idea   being   to 
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mor*  fully  Inform  the  pubMc  .  f  the  nature 
and  ruks  of  political  declslona  that  are  i  or 
are  noti  belni;  made 

The  mechanism  :s  '.he  baalc  one  of  Anglo- 
Amer.can  Jiir'jprudence  the  adversary  sys- 
tem Centuries  of  experience  ha. e  taught  us 
that  the  best  w^y  to  ur.rover  the  truth  is  to 
empower  a  man  with  a  strong  personal  mo- 
tl'f — an  adversary  — to  cross-examine  by 
right  of  law  mat  la  why  the  British  have 
found  S4>mt  .-ounterpolse  to  an  over'.v-power- 
ful  chief  executive  in  an  adversary  leader. 
enutled  to  question  him  equally  equipped  to 
appeal  lo  the  maaa  of  the  people,  able  to 
uncover  the  truth  where  hidden,  and  with  an 
Interest  In  doing  so 

PHILOSOPHICAI.    rOtrWDATIONS 

Indeed,    the    phlloeophy    from    which    thl» 
proposal    springs— the   proposal    to   eaUbllah 

.»  Leader  of  the  Opposition— Is  the  philosophy 
o{  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  StatoB  which  :n  turn  derived  from  the 
British  Constitution  -«  Interpreted  by 
Montesquieu  The  Fedrralt.tt  No  47,  The 
authors  •-.f  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
accumulation  of  ai;  powers  in  one  set  of 
hands  aa  tyranny  itbtd  1  which  we  In  the 
United    Stat»«    would    prevent     •  by    so 

Cttn*rlvla«  the  interior  structure  of  the 
gtwernaisot  ks  that  its  several  constituent 
par'ji  may  by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the 
means  of  keeping  each  other  In  their  proper 
places'  iThe  F>-dfrali,t.  So  51.  PoUowlng 
Montesquieu     who    wr.te    that     '  power 

snould  be  a  cn^ck  to  power"  tThe  Spirit  of 
Laui   Boole  II    Chapter  61    rjiey  believed  that 

Ambition  must  be  made  to  -ounteract  am- 
bition The  interest  of  the  man  mupf  be  con- 
nected with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
place'     T>^-^  FfdiTaU.it    No    51) 

Why  then  did  they  fall  to  create  a  con- 
s'ltutlonal  place  for  one  whose  mrerests 
counterbalanced  -hose  of  'he  head  of  the 
executive  department'  They  created  checka 
and  balances  -vervwhere  else  plavlng  otT  the 
nates  agamat  -he  federal  government  -he 
branches  executive  legislative  and  'udlclali 
against  one  an  ther  and  within  -he  eijlsla- 
tl^e  branch.  Hou.se  against  Senate  Of  course 
•hey  knew  that  In  the  ancient  world  a  double 
Which  Is  to  .say  divided,  executive  had  're- 
quent'v  been  'rled  and  found  wanting  an.l 
that  Montesquieu  had  written  that  Tw.) 
kings  were  tolerable  nowhere  but  ar  Sparta' 
.JY  2r"'ir  Of  Law,  B.>;,k  TT,  Chapter  6) 
but  there  were  balancing  mechanlsm.s  and 
me'h  )ds  that  could  have  been  employed 
■th^r   than   direct  division  of   the  executive 

The  answer  is  that  they  believed  -hat 
power  thr^arpned  to  accumulate  onlv  m  -he 
.eglslative  n<.t  the  executive  branch  Thev 
believed    that  tendency   of   republican 

governments  Is  to  an  aggrandizement    ,f  the 
•  egis.atlv-   at    'he   -xpense   of   „ther   depart- 
ments       T1..-  F^deralxsr  So    +9.     Their  solu- 
.ija  was   to  divide  the  legislative  into  rival 
bodies.    House    and    Senate      The    Federalut 
No    51 1     Indeed     and  it  Is  amusing  to  read 
this  after  all  that  has  in  fact  happened-so 
•cute   an    observer   as   Tocqueviiie    felt    that 
The  .Americana  have  not  been  able  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  which  legislative  asaem- 
b.-es  have  to  (jet  possession  of   the  govern- 
ment      .  DfnicKToi'y    in    Amfnca.    Volume    I 
Chapter  8 

Had  It  struck  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  executive  might  come  Ut  dom- 
inate   the    government,    they    would    surely 
have  established  a  counter-executive   Indeed 
they  very  nearly  did  so  anvway    Aa    .rlginallv 
adopted,  the  Constitution  pnnided  that  the 
candidate  receiving  the  second  largest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  fcr  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent   an    19S8     for   example     Hubert    Hum- 
phrey 1    would    become    Vice    Prealden'     Th's 
would  have  given  the  Prebldent  s  chief  pollU- 
cal   rival   and   adversary   the  second   position 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
The   Constitution   was   in    'his   respect    frus- 
trated by  the  unforeseen  organization  of  po- 
UilcaJ  parues.  and  was  amended 
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In  the  light  of  history  and  the  unexpected 
growth  of  executive  power,  adoption  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion would  complete  and  perfect  our  conaU- 
'utional  system  of  government  as  originally 
contemplated  by  its  authors 

I  would  place  the  President  and  his  policies 
in  perspective 

It  would  more  fully  inform  the  Congress 
of  the  President  s  plans  and  porcedurea.  en- 
abling It  to  better  perform  its  constitu- 
tional function  as  a  balance  to  the  executive 
department 

It  would  more  fully  inform  all  of  us  as 
citizens  and  enable  us  'o  make  uur  views 
known  at  the  time  decisions  are  actually 
being  made  rather  than  later,  when  it  Is  too 
late  to  change  ther.i 

U  would  enable  us  to  better  Judge  and 
evaluate  the  Leader  of  the  Opposltl.m  and 
deride  whether  he  deserved  a  second  n.ml- 
nation,  for  he  would  have  to  come  out  In  the 
open  ioid  wuuld  have  Ut  formulate  c<instruc- 
:lve  alternatives  He  would  tell  us  at  each 
stage  what  he  wi.iild  do  ,\a  President  His  role 
could  not  be  i  simply  negative  i>ne.  nor  could 
he  wait  for  four  years  fi  then  mouth  a  policy 
based  on  hindsight 

It  would  lead  to  a  more  responsible  con- 
gressional opptwltlon.  because  the  congres- 
sional leaders  of  his  party  would  Inevitably 
be  influenced  by  the  OppoelUon  Leader  In 
this   respect 

Best  of  all.  It  W(5uld  convert  the  electoral 
process  into  what  Adlai  Stevenson,  following 
Jefferson  hoped  it  would  become  an  educa- 
tional process  Hopefully,  through  It,  we 
would  become  better  citizens  and  make  wiser 
decisions  Continuous  dialogue,  continuous 
clanflcatlon.  continuous  Information  and 
exchange  of  ideas  would  bring  us  closer  to 
realizing  the  goals  of  those  who  wrote  our 
Constitution 

The  time  has  come  to  All  the  Constitu- 
tional void  with  a  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
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DR    EDUARDO  C,  MONDLANE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXnmiASA 

IN    rHK   HOCT.SE   OP   REPRESENTATT'VES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversial activities  of  Dr  Eduardo  C 
Mondlane  and  his  revolutlonar>-  libera- 
Uon  front.  Prellmo,  In  Africa  are  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  his  angelic  public 
image  fabricated  in  the  United  SUtes 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  more 
information  upon  which  to  base  their 
conclusions.  I  place  the  article.  "Black 
Foreign  Legion.  '  by  Robert  Carl  Cohen, 
from  the  December  Issue  of  Saga,  a  Feb- 
ruary AP  release  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
clippings  from  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ligion .section  dated  February  8.  1969, 
and  the  WashinKton  Dally  News  In  the 
Reiohd  at  this  point: 

P>3m   SaffH   magazine.   December   10691 
Blaik  Poreion  Legion 
By  Robert  Carl  Cohen  i 
Reports  have  reached  our  offices  that  an 
international  fighting  force  of  blacks  Is  being 
'•reuted  In  East  Africa     These  were  the  words 
I   struggled    to   hear  over  the  de»fenlng  din 
of  Jet  engines   u,  I  prepared  to  blast  off  from 
Kennedy   Airport    The   telephone  voice  con- 
tinued      You  are  to  venfv  these  rep<jrts  and 
bring    bacic    whatever    Information    Is    avail- 
able   ' 

A  aiack  Foretgn  Lrgiou  the  Idea  Itself  was 
fascinating  As  the  Intercontinental  let 
hurled  lUelf  into  the  night  sky  over  N»w 
York  and  headed  for  Europe  I  knew  that 
this  would  be  a  wild  assignment. 

After  a  half-day  Uyover  In  Rome,  which 


permitted  a  shower,  change  of  clothes    and 
short  stroll  down  the  Via  Veneto.  I  was  back 
in    the    air     Finally,    after    short    stops    m 
Athens  and  Nairobi.  I  reached  my  desuna- 
tlon  of   Dar  es  Salaam,  the  caplUl   city  .f 
Tanzania,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  a  few 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  Equator.  It  was 
July  4,  and  I  half  expected  a  fireworks  thow 
at    the    U  S     Embassy.    But,    fireworks    are 
banned  here  In   "The  Haven  of  Peace."  which 
Is  what  Eter  es  Salaam  means  In  Arabic    the 
authorities  apparently  fearing  that  anything 
which   might    be   misinterpreted   as   weapon 
flrtng  could  touch  off  something  really  big 
Checking  in  at  the  Hllton-like  Kilimanjaro 
Hotel,  I  began  to  search  for  leads.  In  the  fl\9 
weeks  which  followed  I  uncovered  informa- 
tion which  reinforced  what  had  been  reach- 
ing our  offices  In  New  York.  Due  to  the  ex- 
tremely  sensitive  sltuaUon.  it  would   be  ir- 
responsible  for  me  to  reveal   mv  sources  cf 
information    The  report  which  follows   st.ir- 
tllng   and    controversial    though   it   mav    be, 
has  been  verified  as  thoroughly  as  la  possible 
Here  then   is   the  story   which   I  gathered 
after  hours  of  private  conversations  with  in- 
'  formed   Individuals,   careful   study   of   publi- 
cations    and     declarations     by     the     various 
oreanlzatlons     and     governments     Involved- 
and.    perh.ip8   most    ImporUnt    of   all.   firstl 
hand    observations    in    Dar    es    Salaam    and 
significant  locations  :n  the  Tanzanlan  coun- 
tryside 

The  arming  and  training  of  black  guerri:;,ia 
Is  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Libera- 
tion Committee  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  (OAUi  The  O  A  U.  Includes 
Algeria.  Congo-Kinshasa.  Ethiopia,  Oiiinea 
Nigeria.  Senegal.  Somalia.  Tanzania,  Egvpt 
Uganda  and  Zambia.  Dar  es  Salaam  the 
best  deep-water  liarbor  In  East  Africa.  Is  both 
the  headquarters  for  the  Liberation  Coin- 
mlitee.  and  the  port  through  which  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  armaments,  primarily  from 
China  and  Russia,  is  pouring  into  the  bafle 
zones  The  major  targets  of  the  black  guer- 
rillas are  the  governmeriu  of  Angola,  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa  and  Mozambique:  IV'iit^ 
.4/rica 

Each  member  state  of  the  O.A,U  is  .sup- 
posed to  contribute  a  percentage  of  r^  na- 
tional budget  to  that  organization's  elTorts 
to  overthrow  the  .iil-white  regimes  which  still 
control  large  parts  of  the  African  Continent 
These  funds,  which  presently  amount  to  onlv 
about  t2'j  million  per  year,  are  used  to 
finance  such  organizations  as  PRELLMO 
MPLA,  ZAPU,  SWAPO.  PAIGC  and  the  ANc' 
Additional  funds  estimated  at  about  $4  mil- 
lion reach  these  organizations  each  year 
without  going  through  the  O  A  U,  as  various 
major  powers  from  both  East  and  West  try 
to  gam  influence  by  directly  aiding  ..ne  .  r 
the  other  of  the  groups  of  "freedom  fighfr-:  ' 
Most  successful  to  date  of  all  groups  Is  FRE- 
I.IMO.  the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front 
headed  by  Dr  Eduardo  C.  Mondlane.  its  48- 
year-old  founder-President. 

FRELIMOs   first  significant   military    ven- 
ture was  the  Infiltration  of  about  250  guer- 
rillas,  trained   In   Russia,   AIgerl:i   and   Cuba 
into   the   northern   areas   of   the   Portuguese 
colony  of  Mozambique  In  1964   Despite  heavy 
losses,  estimated  at  over  3.000  guerrillas  :lead 
against   only   700   Portuguese   killed    ir    nur 
years  of  fighting,  the  areas  of  Mozambique 
under  FRELIMO  control   have   been   greatly 
enlarged    Even  conservative  estimates  place 
the  number  of  armed  and  uniformed   FRE- 
LIMO supporters  now  active  In  Mozambique 
at  over  10.000.  The  degree  of  cotttrol  which 
Mondlane's  Black  liberation  group  exercises, 
despite    being    faced    by    50,000    Portuguese 
troops    armed    with    tanks.    Jeu    and    heavy 
artillery,  was  demonstrated  by  their  recently 
convening    a    Party    Congress    inside    their 
"liberated    areas"    Dr    Mondlane,    a    former 
lecturer   at   US    universities,   used   a   clever 
ruse  in  holding  this  Congress  In  Oyosa  Prov- 
ince    It   was    announced    that    the   meeting 
would  take  place  a  week  later  than  it  actu- 
ally did.  so,  the  Portuguese  were  getting  set 
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to  stop  the  delegates  from  entering  Mozam- 
bique when.  In  fact,  they  had  already  crossed 
over  the  border!  The  ruse  almoat  ended  In 
disaster  for  FRELIMO,  however,  when  a  press 
dispatch  about  the  conference  was  inadvert- 
ently given  out  in  Dar  es  Salaam  three  days 
before  all  the  leaders  had  left  Mozambique. 

Dr.  Mondlane's  wife.  Janet,  Is  a  Ught- 
sklnned  American  woman,  whom  he  met  and 
married  while  teaching  In  the  U.S.  She  runs 
a  most  unusual  school  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Known  as  the  Mozambique  Institute,  this  In- 
stitution offers  scholarshlpis  and  training  to 
refugees  from  Moeamblque.  Theoretically, 
graduates  of  the  Mozambique  Institute  whose 
achievements  are  high  enough  will  be  sent 
on  to  universities  in  other  nations;  the  pur- 
pose being  to  create  a  cadre  of  black  civil 
servants  and  administrators  which  'will  take 
over  when  the  Portuguese  are  thrown  out  of 
Mozambique.  Since  there  are  over  30.000  Mo- 
zamblquelan  refugees  in  Tanzania,  the  Insti- 
tute has  no  trouble  finding  volunteer  stu- 
dents The  vast  majority  of  the  Institute's  400 
or  more  graduates,  however,  have  been  sent 
back  home  as  guerrilla  fighters  for  FRELIMO. 
To  date  only  a  token  handful  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on  to  higher  education. 

One  of  FRELIMO's  major  problems  Is  the 
high  rate  of  defection  from  its  ranks.  Some 
.students  drop  out  of  the  Institute,  others 
disappear  in  transit  between  the  Institute 
and  the  training  camps  In  Southern  Tan- 
zania, still  more  vanish  into  the  bush  once 
tent  across  the  border  to  fight  In  Mozam- 
bique Despite  all  this,  FRELIMO's  ranks  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  the  areas  under  their  con- 
trol are  being  steadily  enlarged.  Another 
major  stumbling  block  to  Mondlane's  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  white  regime  In  Mo- 
zambique Is  the  failure  of  FRELIMO  to  en- 
list the  local  population  in  their  cause  in 
large  enough  numbers  to  produce  a  real  civil 
uprising.  Very  little  advance  propaganda  and 
organizational  work  was  done  before  combat 
began  in  1964,  the  guerrillas  apparently  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  natives  would  rise 
'iip  instinctively  and  Join  them.  Now  the 
policy  of  the  Liberation  Committee  has  be- 
come more  realistic,  and  more  and  more  of  Its 
energies  are  being  Invested  In  trying  to  sway 
the  local  people.  Radio  propaganda  is  being 
beamed  from  transmitters  in  Tanzania  In  12 
languages,  aimed  at  encouraging  revolt 
against  the  governments  of  Mozambique.  An- 
^'ola,  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 

.At  cocktail  parties  and  embassy  recep- 
tions in  Dar  es  Salaam,  I  found  myself  In 
.situations  which  make  the  average  spy  film 
^eem  like  a  kindergarten  vaudeville.  Since 
Julius  N'yerere,  the  President  of  Tanzania,  has 
declared  that  his  country  is  completely  neu- 
tral, and  favors  neither  East  nor  West,  the 
usual  reception  crowd  is  a  mixture  of  Red 
Chinese.  Frenchmen.  Russians.  Americans, 
Italians.  Cubans.  Israelis.  Danes.  Dutchmen, 
and  both  East  and  West  Germans  not  to  for- 
^'et  the  dozens  of  African  nations,  and  every- 
body else  who  Is  trying  to  get  a  toehold  in 
East  Africa  I  was  Immediately  spotted  and 
found  myself  having  to  tell  one  curious 
diplomat  after  another  that  I  was  Just  a  U.S. 
tourist  on  vacation  It  seemed  like  every  other 
cat  that  sidled  up  to  me  was  convinced  that 
I  was  there  for  something  other  than  sight- 
seeing, and  proceeded  to  whisper  to  me  "Did 
vou  know  that  Phil  Potter  Is  the  man 
(CLA)  ?  "  Or  Had  you  seen  the  Chinese  tanks 
out  on  the  road  to  Silver  Sands?"  And  so  on. 
One  recurrent  bit  of  "Inside  dope"  was  that 
FRELIMO  was  actually  being  supported  by 
the  US  .  and  that  Mondlane's  wife  had  run 
to  Phil  Potter  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  for  shelter 
A'hen  a  battle  for  power  hit  black  liberation 
headquarters  in  May  1968 

Checking  revealed  that  an  Important  U.S. 
foundation  actually  does  help  support  Mond- 
lane's Mozambique  Institute.  If  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  assisting  FRELIMO,  It  is  probably 
doing  so   to   hedge   its   bets  In   Mo2samblque 
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against  the  future  of  U.S.  investments  In  an 
area  about  the  size  of  Texas,  with  tremendous 
untapped  natural  resources.  Mondlane  Is  also 
the  type  of  person  that  the  US.  would  like  to 
see  as  a  leader  of  Mozambique,  rather  than 
some  of  FRELIMO's  other  leaders,  who  are 
known  to  be  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  weird  situation  of  having  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money  going  to  aid  FRELIMO  in  Its 
attempt  to  liberate  Mozambique  from  Portu- 
guese rule,  while  the  U.S.  simultaneously 
gives  foreign  aid  to  Portugal,  is  not  unusual 
In  this  part  of  the  world.  Things  get  even 
more  complicated  when  you  discover  that 
FRELIMO,  like  most  of  the  black  guerrilla 
organizations  operating  here,  gets  much  of 
its  arms  from  Red  China,  Including  the  latest 
rapld-flre  Infantry  weapons,  mortars,  and 
land  mines. 

The  Portuguese,  as  part  of  NATO,  send 
their  troops  to  Mozambique  with  made-ln- 
U.S.A.  Jets  and  tanks,  where  they  find  them- 
selves in  combat  with  blacks,  organized  par- 
tially with  U.S.  funds  and  firing  Chinese 
Communist  weapons! 

Probing  deeper  yet,  I  uncovered  the  fact 
that  West  Germany  is  also  supplying  arms  to 
the  Portuguese  troops,  although  there  Is  an 
attempt  to  cover  this  up  by  having  the 
weapwns  manufactured  In  plants  located  In 
Spain  or  Portugal. 

Dr.  Mondlane  presented  the  argument  at  a 
conference  in  Dar  es  Salaam  that  West  Ger- 
man counterlnsurgency  experts,  presumably 
old-Nazi  types  who  had  fought  against  Rus- 
sian and  Yugoslav  partisans  In  WW  II,  were 
actually  training  Portuguese  in  anti-guerrilla 
tactics.  Mondlane  declared  "In  short,  we  are 
fighting  Portugal  and  all  her  NATO  allies." 
Officers  from  South  Africa's  apartheid  re- 
gime are  also  known  to  be  supporting  the 
Portuguese  in  Mozambique. 

Not  only  are  the  activities  of  FRELIMO  in 
Mozambique  the  most  characteristic  example 
of  what  Is  developing  throughout  Africa,  its 
fighting  style  is  also  typical  of  what  one  can 
expect  to  find  spreading  through  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa  and  other  areas  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  counter  the  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  firepower  and  mobility  of  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  FRELIMO  operates  almost  ex- 
clusively by  night  or  in  bad  weather.  The 
training  camps  in  Southern  Tanzania  are 
widely  separated  and  security  is  tight.  The 
usual  camp  consists  of  a  few  native  huts  hid- 
den as  much  as  is  possible  under  trees  and 
other  natural  cover  to  avoid  detection  from 
the  air.  The  guerrilla  trainees  are  indoctri- 
nated in  the  use  of  small  arms  and  land 
mines  for  about  two  months  before  being 
given  a  thorough  political  orientation,  usual- 
ly along  the  lines  of  black  nationalism  and 
socialist  ownership  of  Industry. 

Once  Infiltrated  across  the  border  Into  Por- 
tuguese-ruled territory,  the  nationalists  spe- 
cialize In  mining  roads,  bridges  and  tunnels 
When  the  situation  is  in  their  favor,  they 
ambush  small  supply  columns  and  overrun 
undermanned  outp>osts.  In  all  their  activities 
fiev  try  to  follow  Mao  Tse-tung's  advice  to 
"swim  In  the  ocean  of  the  friendly  people  and 
be  as  Invisible  as  a  fish."  And.  in  a  more  de- 
veloped manner  than  some  of  the  other  guer- 
rilla groups  In  Africa,  they  also  have  a  pro- 
gram of  setting  up  their  own  civil  adminis- 
tration and  schools  in  the  areas  coming  under 
their  control.  Dr.  Mondlane  has  stated  that  it 
Is  of  no  use  to  clear  Mozambique  of  the  Por- 
tuguese if  all  that  remains  afterwards  are 
ruins  and  disorganization. 

Mondlane  doesn't  seem  to  believe  that  a 
complete  military  victory  over  the  Portuguese 
Is  possible,  and  talks  about  fighting  for  an- 
other 15  or  20  years.  His  highest  hope  Is  for 
an  Algenan-typ>e  of  settlement  where  control 
of  the  government  of  Mozambique  will  be 
t'jrned  over  to  the  black  majority,  but  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  resident  white  mi- 
nority will  be  protected. 

Tanzania's   support    of   groups   like    FRE- 
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LIMO,  by  providing  its  territory  for  training 
camps  and  staging  grounds  for  sallies  over 
the  border  into  Mozambique,  hsu  brought 
some  IHsrtuguese  retaliation.  Portuguese  pa- 
trol boats  cruise  near  the  Tanzanlan  ports  to 
Intercept  any  waterborne  aid  to  the  guer- 
rillas. The  Tanzanlan  authorities  claim  there 
has  been  bombardment  of  villages  en  their 
aide  of  the  lx>rder  by  the  Portuguese.  And 
the  Tanzanlans  have  massed  Chinese-made, 
radar-oontroUed  antiaircraft  batteries  along 
their  southern  border  to  try  and  shoot  down 
Portuguese  planes,  which  they  claim  are  be- 
ing used  to  spy  on  training  camps  inside 
Tanzania, 

The  question  of  high  altitude  photo  recon- 
naissance by  the  white  regimes  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Rhodesia  against  black  guerrilla 
training  centers  in  Tanzania  and  Zambia  has 
t>ecome  an  Intriguing  International  Issue.  The 
British  built  Canberra  Jet  is  being  used  as  a 
sort  of  "poorman's  U-2"  out  of  Rhodesian 
airfields.  Despite  the  notion,  common  in  the 
U.S.  that  most  of  Africa  is  lnp>enetrable  Jun- 
gle, the  reality  Is  that  most  of  Tanzania  and 
Zambia  is  fairly  open  country.  Using  the  lat- 
est type  infra-red  cameras,  the  Rhodesian 
Canberras  have  brought  back  photos  of  high 
resolution  which  are  very  useful  in  spotting 
both  training  sites  and  the  movement  of 
small  groups  of  men  near  the  battle  areas. 
To  counter  this.  President  Kuanda  of  Zam- 
bia went  to  London  and  told  British  F>Tlme 
Minister  Harold  'Wilson  that  his  country  had 
to  have  high  altitude  .inti-aircraft  missiles 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  supplied.  When 
Kuanda  made  it  clear  to  Wilson  that  Zambia 
was  ready  to  go  anywhere,  meaning  even  to 
the  Russians  or  Chinese,  to  get  guided  mis- 
siles for  use  against  the  Rhodesian  aerial  in- 
truders, Britain  hurriedly  agreed  to  supply 
them  herself. 

The  near  future  will  certainly  witnt'ss 
made-in- Britain  misstles  rocketing  upwards 
from  Zambian  soil  to  shoot  down  made-in- 
Britain  Canberra  jets  piloted  by  trained--.n- 
Britain  white  Rhodesian  pilots. 

And  who  will  loan  Zambia  the  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  British  missiles?  Italy,  ■who  has 
Just  built  a  1,000-mile  oil  pipeline  from  Dar 
es  Salaam  Into  Zambia  to  supply  that  coun- 
try with  petroleum  products?  Red  China, 
who  is  planning  to  biUld  a  half-bllUon  dol- 
lar railroad  from  Dar  es  Salaam  over  the 
mountains  into  Zambia,  and  thus  establish 
her  influence  deep  inside  Africa?  Or  will  it 
be  the  U.S..  a  major  buyer  of  Zambian  cop- 
per being  shlpjjed  out  via  the  port  of  Dar 
es  Salaam,  and  who  is  planning  to  enlarge 
the  road  from  the  East  Coast  Into  Zambia 
to  offset  the  propaganda  effect  of  the  Chi- 
nese rail  project?  The  more  you  find  out 
about  what's  happening  here  the  battier  you 
get. 

The  major  group  operating  in  Rhodesia  is 
the  ZAPU,  the  Zimbabwe  African  People's 
Union.  ZAPU's  forces  are  trained  In  camps 
located  both  within  Rhodesia  and  In  neigh- 
boring Zambia,  and  have  begun  actions  cen- 
tered In  the  Zambezi  Valley.  The  largest 
number  of  guerrillas  engaged  in  battle  to 
date  was  a  group  of  100  men  discovered  by 
the  Rhodesian  security  forces  at  a  camp  Just 
inside  the  borders  of  that  all-white  state  in 
March  1968.  Both  sides  suffered  casualties  in 
the  Zambezi  Valley  clashes.  There  Is  a  mu- 
tual tendency  to  avoid  taking  prisoners  al- 
though 32  Africans  alleged  to  be  terrorists 
are  on  trial  in  the  Salisbury,  Rhodesia  High 
Court  on  charges  which  carry  a  mandatory 
death  sentence. 

Britain's  willingneaB  to  supply  Zambia 
with  antlcraft  missiles  for  use  against  Rho- 
desian jets  Is  based  in  part  on  her  animosity 
towards  the  Ian  Smith  group,  which  seized 
control  in  Salisbury  and  declared  Rhodesian 
Independence  from  England  in  1965.  Despite 
economic  and  trade  sanctions  taken  against 
the  Smith  regime,  which  refuses  to  give  the 
blacks,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  Rho- 
desia's  Inhabitants,    a   meaningful    voice   In 
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ttie  guvernnieiii  Britain  has  so  far  he«ltace«d 
to  send  In  Its  uwn  troojja  to  enforce  its  in- 
sistence on  a  one-man-one-vote  electoral 
pa-ocedure  In  Its  former  colony  What  the 
British  fear  is  that.  dlalUusluned  with  peace- 
ful coexistence  In  which  white  minorities 
with  superior  armaments  seize  power  as  In 
Rhodesia  Dlack  Africa  will  turn  to  the  Com- 
munlsta  for  modern  arm«  with  which  to 
throw  all  whites  out  of  Africa 

It    was    *n    Eton-educated    expert    on    the 
Rliodeslan   situation,    In    fact,    who   confided 
to    me    what    may    well    have    already    taken 
place  by  the  time  this  Is  read    Between  ^n 
and   tonics  at  a  whites-oniy.  private  club   In 
the  suburbs  of  Dar  es  Salaam    still  In  e.xlst- 
ence  despite  all  such  places  being  forbidden 
by    ranzanlaii    law     I    ijjot    the   story    of    the 
plans    t>elng    discussed     for    terrorizing    the 
white  settlers  of  Rhodesia  through  a  wave  of 
calculated     bloodletting     unseen     In     Africa 
since  the  days  of  the  Mau  Mau   Thirty  groups 
of  six   guerrillas  each,   are   to   be   formed   by 
ZAPU   and   ANC    African  National  Congress, 
cadres    Each  group  will  be  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular white  farm  In  Rhodesia    but  none  of 
the   groups    will    know   the    targets   or   plans 
of  aiiy  of   the  others    At   a  given  command, 
all  30  grouFw  will  attack,  killing  every  white 
man   woman  and  child  found  on  each  of  their 
t«Tget  <f«rms     Even    with    some    of    the    as- 
sault groups  being  intercepted  by  Rhfxleslan 
security    forces,    losing    their    way,   defecting, 
•  T  'therwi-se  falling  to  accomplish  their  mls- 
.si   MS    the  wave  of  fear  that  would  sweep  the 
white   farm  owners   would   be  overwhelming 
After  regrouping   the  assault  parties  would 
repeat    this    pure     terror    tactic    again    and 
jgaln    striking  without  warning  at  new  areas 
each  time    The  end  result  hoped  for  by   the 
proponents  of  thu  Idea  would  b«  to  frighten 
the  whites  Into  abandoning  their  properties 
In   the   outlying   areas,   and   fleeing   into   the 
cities  and   towns  of  Rhodesia    The  country- 
side forces,  who  could  then  set  up  their  own 
local  government,  tax   the  natives,  and  pre- 
pare fi<r  Viet  Cong  type  attacks  on  the  iso- 
lated towns 

Atrocities  are  not  to  t)e  limited  to  the 
black  side  in  Rhodesia,  however,  for  Ian 
Smith's  white  regime  Is  already  engaged  in 
such  tactics  as  wholesale  destruction  of 
black  villages  whose  Inhabitants  are  deemed 
untrustworthy  Counterfeit  ZAPU  or  ANC 
guerrillas  have  been  created  by  the  Rhode- 
sian  security  forces  Using  blacks  loyal  to  the 
white  regime  they  send  two  or  three  men 
Into  a  village  who  posing  as  freedom  fight- 
ers arrive  complete  with  Chinese  or  Russian 
made  machine  guns  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets  They  ask  the  village  elders  for 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night,  and  If  the 
security  police  are  not  Informed  by  the  vil- 
lagers within  24  hours  of  their  presence 
the  police  then  go  in  and  burn  the  village 
to  the  ground  to  teach  the  natives  not  to 
shelter  guerrillas 

Even  though  these  tactics  are  apparently 
effective  In  frightening  large  numbers  of  na- 
tives, there  are  those  who  feel  that  their 
long- term  effect  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  Is  desired  While  a  wattle  hut  may  not 
seem  like  much  to  a  white  trooper  who  sleeps 
In  a  steel  and  concrete  barrack  and  tilts 
about  the  countryside  In  a  helicopter  for 
the  natives  It  represents  everything  they 
have  In  the  world  After  someone  burns  your 
hou.-e  down,  and  marches  your  father  broth- 
er or  uncle  away  for  Interrogation  t>ecause 
they  gave  a  drink  of  water  to  a  stranger. 
It  Isn  t  a  far  step  until  you  are  ready  to  be- 
come a  guerrilla  yourself  So  the  very  tactics 
used  to  try  ancl  destroy  the  natives'  de- 
sire to  aid  the  black  guerrillas  seem  In  the 
long  run  to  create  even  more  of  a  guerrilla 
threat  than  now  exists 

Besides  the  forces  of  FRELIMO  ZAPU  and 
the  ANC  there  are  the  South  West  African 
Peoples  Organization  SWAPO)  the  African 
Party  f  >r  the  Independence  of  (Portuguese* 
Guinea  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  i  PAIOC) . 
and  others  such  as  Holden  Roberto's  Popular 


Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
I MPI^  I  and  the  strife-torn  Pan  Afrlcanlst 
Congreaa  of  South  Afrlc»   i  PAC  i 

The  PAC  indcldentally  was  declared  re- 
sporulble  by  Sfjuth  Africa  for  a  recent  wave 
of  sabotage  At  one  ume  said  to  be  largely 
Red  Chinese  financed  and  supported  the 
{'AC  presently  Is  being  criticized  for  being 
infiltrated  by  the  CIA 

The  reactions  of  the  white-ruled  statee  In 
Africa  to  the  challetige  of  these  guerrillas 
have  varied  South  Africa  has  already  felt 
threatened  enough  by  tlie  propaganda  broad - 
Liisls  issuing  from  Ri4dlo  Tanzania  '.o  set  up 
expensive  jamming  installations  Unprece- 
dented antlguerrlila  maneuvers  Involving 
5  OOO  soldiers,  or  alm.wt  one-third  of  South 
Africa  s  IT.IXX)  man  regular  army,  took  place 
In  late  August  laea 

South  African  ptillce  units  have  been  sent 
to  help  the  Smith  regime  In  Rhixlesla  and 
hA\e  already  suffered  dead  and  wounded 
Most  disturbing  of  all  Is  the  apparent  In- 
ability of  the  Portuguese  Army  to  eliminate 
the  black  guerrllias  If  the  black  nationalists 
are  vlctfjrlou.s  in  both  Angol.i  which  lies 
on  Af rlca  s  West  Coast,  and  Mozambique, 
stretching  down  the  East  Coast  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  will  find  themselves  cut  off 
and  fa<Mng  atUck  along  almoiit  2.000  miles 
of  sp.irstely  defended   frontier 

Massive  purchafies  of  niiXlern  weajxins  by 
b«)th  the  South  African  and  Rhodeslan  re- 
gimes give  them  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  relaUvely  lightly  armed  black  na- 
tionalists, for  the  moment  But  staring  Uie 
white  regime  In  the  face  is  the  example  of 
Portugal  which,  with  IJOOOO  men  fighting 
vj  defend  Its  African  colonies,  hiis  now  been 
forced  to  extend  its  draft  to  four  years  duty. 
and  1.1  ipfndmg  over  50  percent  or  ifv  na- 
tional budget  on  lighting  the  guerrillas.  If 
the  Insurgency  In  their  areas  reaches  any- 
where near  the  levels  It  has  reached  in  An- 
gola and  Mozambique,  the  Salisbury  and 
Johannesburg  regimes  will  be  forced  Ui 
draft  both  teenagers  and  women,  and  seri- 
ously burden  themselves  with  armaments 
expendlturee 

The  black  guerrilla  movements  constantly 
refer   to   the   example   of   South    Vietnam    to 
argue   the   c;ise   for   their   Inevitable    victory 
They  refer  to  figures  which  they  claim  orig- 
inated in  the  files  of  the  Pentagon,  and  which 
they  say  show  that  in  contrast  to  the  cost  to 
the    US     of    $30    billion    In    1968.    the    NFL. 
N.itlomU  Laberatlon  Front    of  South  Vietnam 
is  spending  only  »40  million   Most  important 
of   all.    they   say    that    this   Pentagon   survey 
shows  that  the  Viet  Cong  collect  over  80  per- 
cent of   their   total    budget   from   the  South 
Vietnamese     peasants     and     workers     them- 
selves   They  also  refer  to  the  Algerian  War. 
where  500  000  French  trrxjps  couldn't  elimi- 
nate 20.000   FLN   guerrillas,  and   Prance   was 
finally  forced  into  granting  Algeria  lt«  Inde-  . 
pendence   It  Is  by  increasing  the  cost  of  main-  * 
tainmg  white  rule  over  the  next  five  or  ten 
years,  that  by  some  sort  of  blitzkrieg  victory. 
that  the  black  nationalists  hope  to  break  the 
t;r.p  of  the  Portuguese.  Rhodeslan  and  South 
African  regimes 

The   current   Slno-Sovlet  conflict   also   has 
affected  the  .African  guerrilla  movements.  To 
counter  the  growing  influence  of   Russia  In 
Algeria.  Egypt  and  the  northern  areas  of  the 
continent,    the   Chinese   are   spending   larger 
and    larger    sums    in    eastern    and    southern 
.\frlca   Tanzania  Is  considered  to  be  the  most 
Chinese-oriented  of  all  African  nations    The 
conduct  of   the  Chinese   here   has   been   very 
discreet   They  recently  built  the  largest  tex- 
tile mill   In  Africa  near  Dar  es  Saiaam.  and 
have    supplied    the   Tanzanlans    with    every- 
thing   from    patrol    boat*    to    medium    tanks 
for    their    new    army    The   desire    to    be    un- 
obtrusive has  led  the  Chinese  to  try  and  pull 
out  even   the  small   number  of  civilian  and 
military  experts  sent  Into  Tanzania  as  .soon 
as    their    educational    missions    .ire    accom- 
plished, so   that   no  one  will   be  able   to  say 
that  they  have  come  to  stay  along  with  their 


weapmns  and  machinery  This  tendency  has 
gone  overboard  In  some  cases,  to  the  degree 
mat    the   Tanzanians   have   actually    hud    to 


plead  with  the  Red  Chinese  to  let  their  in- 
str  ictors  remain  In  the  country  This  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  has  won  them 
friends  among  the  highly  independent- 
mtnded  black  nationalists 

The  Chinese  appeal  to  the  black  Africans 
also  uses  the  line  that  we  are  both  men  of 
color  despised  by  the  whites  '■  They  point 
to  Russia's  attempts  to  play  down  wars  of 
national  liberation  '  as  demonstrating  that  ;t 
IS  inly  they,  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  true 
friends  of  the  oppressed  blacks  With  grow- 
ng  ESgyptian  dependence  on  Russia,  and  wuh 
increasing  Chinese  aid  and  influence  in  .Mnc.i 
below  the  Equator,  the  future  may  well  ^ee 
the  continent  divided  in  a  strtiggle  betwe.-n 
Northern  pro-Sovlct  and  Southern  pr,.- 
Chlnese  fact.ons  Such  recent  events  as  t'le 
Sjviet  disapproval  of  the  late  Che  Guevara^ 
operations  In  Bolivia  and  the  Russian  inv.i- 
slon  of  Czechoslovakia,  have  helped  the 
Chinese  In  the.r  claims  to  be  the  only  nation 
that  the  African  blacks  can  depend  upoij 
for  both  aid  and  noninterference 

So   this   Is   the   picture,   in   an   Africa   turn 
by  conflict   from  East   to  West  and  North    o 
South,   with  over  2  000,000  refugees  wander- 
ing   about    in    .search    of    foo<l    .md    shelter 
with  Its  350  million  inhabitants  jus;   begin- 
ning   to   become    independent,   with   growmi; 
organlzauons  of  guerrllhts  attacking  the  re- 
maining white  regimes  of  Rhodesia.  Angol.i 
Mozambique.  South   Africa  and  other  are.;.-, 
But  is  this  what   the  reports  called  a  '  Bl.uk 
Foreign  Legion    '  Not  In  the  same  sense  tli  .i 
the    famous    French   Foreign   Legion   was   ..n 
organization  which  .iccepted  anyone,  no  m..t- 
ter  what  his  background  or  poiltlcs  were   .sj 
long  .is  he  would  obey  orders  wyhout  hesita- 
tl.  ns     and    fight    to    the    death    to    defend 
Frances    colonial    interests    throughout    -lie 
world    The   Afrlcin   Liberation   Committef.s 
member  groups  .ire  not  unified  Into  a  ^intiie 
fighting    force,     but     divided     into    giierri;;.! 
movements    interested    chiefly   In    their   uwn 
particular  areas    The  idea  of  a  Mozamblquf- 
born       Makonde       tribesman.       trained      bv 
FRELIMO.    being    sent    to    fight    1000    miles 
away  In  ,i  Bantu  tribal  area  of  South  Africi 
IS  a  bit  far-fetched  af  the  moment    The  on!, 
international   iispect    of    the   African   Liber, ;- 
tlon   Committee  right   now.  is  Its  flnanciiii; 
No     coordinated     military     operations     h.ae 
taken  place  among  FRELIMO.  ZAPU.  MPL.A 
and  other  groups  to  date 

It  Is  the  go\ernments  of  South  .Africa  and 
Rhodesia   whose   .irmed    forces   are   trying  to 
enlist    leglonnalre-types    from    all    over    the 
world,  mercenaries  with  allegiance  to  no  one 
but   themselves,  who  will  kill  anyone  so  long 
as    they    are    paid    enough.    The    FRELIMO 
ZAP.^   and    other   groups   consist    almost   ex- 
clusively of  natives  of  the  countries  m  which 
the    fighting    is    taking    place     Attempts    to 
send  in  troops  from  other  countries  to  flchi 
with  them  have,  in  fact,  ended  in  disaster   A 
recent  expedition  of  Cuban  guerrilla  experts 
into  the  Congo  ended  in  their  being  wiped 
out      "In     an     Africa     where     tribal     groups 
strongly    resent    strangers,    black    or    white 
alike     entering    their    areas,    the    chances   >  f 
an  international  army  of  "Black  Foreign  Le- 
gionnaires '    being    effective    are    very    slim 
Neltlier     Russia     nor     China     appear     to    be 
planning    to    send    significant    numbers    ..l 
men  into  the  African  battle  areas    They  are 
depending  on  exports  of  money  and  guiis  'o 
gam   influence   for   them    Cuban  exiles  have 
been    sent    into    the    Congo    by    the    CIA    to 
pilot  light  bombers  and  transport  planes,  and 
Belgian,  French  and  other  mercenaries  have 
also  led  black  troops  in  ground  actions  there 
The  real  flghtmg,  however,  only  comes  alter 
black  units  have  been  formed,  and  the  fu- 
ture    will    certanili/     see    larger    and    larger 
battles    with     increasingly    better    organiied 
black    troops 

The  building  of  a  black  army,  rather  than 
guerrilla    forces,   is   also   underway   In   Tan- 
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zania  About  5.000  soldiers  are  currently 
being  trained  by.  of  all  things,  an  elite  group 
of  Canadian  military  experts!  When  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  of  Tanzania  announced  that  he 
would  accept  either  Swedish  or  Canadian  in- 
structors for  his  army,  and,  if  he  got  neither, 
would  look  to  the  socialist  nations  for  help, 
the  Canadian  government  stumbled  over 
Itself  In  rushing  to  accept.  The  Swedes  having 
declined  to  send  in  Instructors,  informed 
opinion  has  It  that  Washington,  London  and 
Bonn  hurriedly  came  up  with  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  Canadian  experts,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  Yugoslav  or  Chinese  cadre 
training  the  Tanzanlan  forces.  These  Cana- 
dians are  to  be  seen  both  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
and  In  the  Tanzanlan  countryside,  trying  to 
indoctrinate  the  blacks  In  the  latest  infantry, 
artillery  and  alrforce  tactics.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  iceaponx  which  they  use,  come 
from  Red  China! 

Mr  Rashldl  Kawawa,  the  Second  'Vice- 
President,  announced  to  the  Tanzanlan  Par- 
liament that  they  would  also  form  a  modern 
airforce  during  1968-69,  As  of  the  moment 
there  is  only  an  Air  Wing  of  the  Tanzanlan 
Army,  which  has  27  pilots  and  168  techni- 
cians, with  seven  more  pilots  being  trained 
in  Canada  Details  of  the  new  Air  Force  are 
still  secret,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  will 
include  both  Jet  Interceptors  and  medium- 
range  Jet  bombers.  The  potential  enemy 
against  who  It  might  be  used  is  the  Portu- 
guese regime  in  Mozambique.  Bidding  is 
probably  already  underway  between  East  and 
West  to  see  whose  aircraft  the  Tamanians 
will  use 

With  Tanzania  acting  as  the  keystone  of 
the  Liberation  Committee's  activities,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  military  training 
being  given  to  the  Tanzanlan  -'Vrmy  by  the 
Canadians  will  soon  filter  down  to  the  guer- 
rilla training  camps  In  the  hinterland.  Ac- 
tions will  eventually  take  place  Involving 
guerrilla  forces  trained  by  Tanzanlans.  who 
were  themselves  trained  by  Canadians,  fight- 
ing white  Rhodeslan  and  Portuguese  and 
South  African  troops  Since  Canada  and  Por- 
tugal are  both  NATO  members,  it  appears 
that  the  West  is  caught  in  a  web  of  contradic- 
tions—both  economic  and  political.  These 
contradictions  are  a  sign  that  the  West  is 
keenly  aware  of  a  need  for  new  policies  to- 
ward emerging  black  Africa.  And  if  the  West 
has  any  tendency  to  forget  the  ne'w  facts  of 
African  life,  there  are  always  sharp  reminders. 

The  arrival  in  Dar  es  Salaam  of  Robert 
Franklin  Williams,  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has 
been  living  in  exile  In  Havana  and  Peking 
since  1961  is  especially  significant.  'Williams 
IS  notorious  In  the  U.S.  for  his  predictions  as 
early  as  1961  of  wide  scale  riots  and  arson 
vnthln  the  black  ghettos  of  the  U.S.  WllUams, 
a  Marine  Corps  and  U.S.  Army  vet  who  orga- 
nized 300  of  his  neighbors  in  Monroe,  N.C., 
into  a  self-defense  guard  back  in  1957,  is  the 
leading  advocate  of  guerrilla  warfare  by 
black  nationalists  in  the  U.S.  and  is  the  head 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
iR.A.M. ).  His  presence  in  Tanzania,  ostensi- 
bly as  a  tourist,  is  part  of  a  growing  effort  by 
radical  blacks  in  the  U.S.  to  try  and  estab- 
lish links  and  exchange  information  ■with 
their  counterparts  in  Africa. 

In  May  1968  a  conference  of  black  power 
groups  in  Detroit  voted  to  form  the  Republic 
of  New  Africa  consisting  of  the  states  of 
Alabama,  South  Carolina.  CSeorgla,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana.  They  elected  "Brother 
Rob,  •  as  Robert  Franklin  Williams  Is  known 
in  the  movement,  first  President  of  this  new 
state  that  they  insist  will  be  created  "by 
whatever  means  necessary."  In  an  exclusive 
interview  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Brother  Rob  told 
me  something  which  had  a  chilling  ring  of 
truth  to  It,  He  said  that  althotigh  nothing 
definite  had  been  decided  upon  as  yet,  Afri- 
cans had  already  asked  him  If  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  Afro-Americans  with  recent 
military  experience  come  over  to  help  them 
in  their  guerrilla  activities. 
The  Africans,  Williams  said,  are  very  con- 
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sclous  of  their  young  people  not  being  fa- 
miliar with  guns,  as  are  most  Americans. 
While  not  ready  to  accept  any  volunteers  as 
yet,  Williams  was  told  that  they  are  trying  to 
work  It  out  so  Afro-American  vets  can  come 
to  Africa  to  either  Join  with  them,  or  a  least 
act  as  Instructors,  The  African  Liberation 
Committee  {jeople  do  feel  a  close  kinship  with 
the  U.S.  black  p>ower  movement. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  this  writer's  opinion 
that  things  are  going  to  get  far.  far  worse  in 
Africa — and  soon.  The  whites  in  control  of 
Mozambique.  Angola,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  show  no  signs  of  being  willing  to  give 
the  black  majorities  a  voice  in  their  govern- 
ments. The  African  Liberation  Committee, 
on  the  other  hand,  despite  internal  problems 
and  the  mixed  loyalties  created  by  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute,  shows  no  sign  of  giving  up 
its  efforts  to  support  black  nationalist  guer- 
rillas. 

Most  whites  I  interviewed  seemed  fatalistic 
about  a  coming  "bloodbath"  in  South  Africa, 
and  I  saw  little  to  detract  from  this  eventu- 
aUty. 

Bomb  Kills  Mondlane  of  Mozambiqite 

Dar-Es-Salaam,  Tanzania. — Dr,  Edwardo 
Chlvambo  Mondlane.  49-year-old  president 
of  The  Mozambique  Liberation  Front  which 
is  trying  to  wrest  Mozambique  from  Portu- 
guese rule,  was  killed  yesterday  by  an  as- 
sassin's bomb.  Front  sources  said.  He  was 
rated  one  of  Africa's  top  revolutionary 
leaders. 

Mondlane.  a  6-footer  who  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  once  taught  anthropology 
at  SyTacuse  University  In  New  York  State, 
had  turned  the  Front  from  a  tribal  group 
into  the  most  effective  guerrilla  outfit 
fighting  the  Portuguese, 

His  white  American  wife.  Janet,  was  re- 
ported In  Sweden, 

Mondlane  was  killed  at  a  luxurious  beach 
house  outside  Dar-es-Salaam  and  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  residence  of  Presi- 
dent Julius  Nyerere.  Front   sources  said. 

The  house  is  owned  by  Betty  Kine.  36, 
formerly  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  is  director 
of  a  Tanzanlan  gem  company. 

Miss  King  had  left  the  house  and  appar- 
ently during  the  hour  or  so  before  Mondlane's 
arrival  the  assassin  planted  the  bomb  under 
a  chair. 

Army  experts  established  that  the  time 
bomb  which  killed  Mondlane  consisted  of 
several  sticks  of  dynamite.  The  blast  blew 
out  windows,  splintered  furniture  and 
cracked  walls  of  the  room. 

Dozens  of  Mozambicans  were  rounded  up 
for  questioning. 

Mondlane.  who  was  a  native  of  Mozam- 
bique, Joined  the  Front  in  1963  and  quickly 
turned  it  into  a  fighting  unit.  But  of  late  it 
had  been  torn  by  internal  troubles. 

Lsist  May  he  told  a  reporter.  "I  may  be  killed 
any  day — but  there  will  be  victory." 

The  Front  has  about  8.000  fighting  men 
In  the  northern  provinces  of  Mozambique 
holding  down  a  Portuguese  army  many  times 
larger. 

Mondlane,  whose  grip  on  the  Front  had 
been  absolute  for  four  years  after  he  orga- 
nized It,  ran  into  internal  trouble  18  months 
ago. 

A  dissident  group  challenged  the  Front's 
leadership  and,  when  promised  elections  did 
not  take  place  last  year,  stormed  the  move- 
ment's headquarters  in  Dar-es-Salaam.  occu- 
pying it  for  several  hours  before  Tanzanlan 
police  stepped  in  in  the  fight  for  possession 
of  the  headquarters  one  Front  official  was 
killed. 

At  subsequent  reconciliation  talks  Mond- 
lane agreed  on  party  elections  and  in  mid- 
1968  they  were  held  in  northern  Mozam- 
bique. Mondlane  stayed  on  as  president  but 
his  executive  committee  was  considerably 
enlarged,  bringing  In  some  of  his  critics 
within  the  movement. 

Party   dissidents   were    critical    of   Mond- 
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lane's  white  wife  on  racial  grounds  and  de- 
cried his  lavish  scale  of  living  in  a  luxurious 
suburban,  alr-conditloned  villa 

Janet  Mondlane  was  the  director  of  the 
Front's  Mozambique  Institute  which  taught 
Mozambican   refugees   social    sciences 

Mondlane  traveled  extensively  overseas 
raising  money  for  the  war.  He  lound  much 
support  in  Scandinavia 

Troops  for  his  fighting  units  were  trained 
mainly  in  Tanzania  but  officers  have  also 
been  trained  in  Algeria.  Cuba  and  locally  by 
Red  Chinese  who  also  have  supplied  most  of 
the  arms. 

I  From   the   Washington   Post.   Feb     8.    1969) 

Clerics  Laud  Murdered  African   Leader 

New  York. — A  United  Methodist  mission 
executive  expressed  concern  here  that  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Chlvambo  Mondlane. 
president  of  the  anti-Portuguese  Mozam- 
bique Liberation  Front,  might  shatter  the 
unity  of  the  liberation  movement 

However.  Dr.  Hugh  Nordby,  executive  sec- 
retary for  Central  and  Southern  Africa  of  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  .said  he 
did  not  believe  the  determination  of  the  Af- 
ricans In  the  white  minority  controlled  coun- 
tries to  achieve  their  goals  would  be  effected 

Dr  Mondlane.  a  Presbyterian  layman,  was 
killed  In  Dar-es-Salaam.  Tanzania,  by  a 
bomb  placed  under  his  chair  Once  described 
as  Portugal's  "most  wanted"  man,  Dr  Mond- 
lane returned  to  Africa  from  the  United 
States  in  1963  to  lound  the  liberation  front, 
known  as  Frellmo.  a  merger  of  several  na- 
tionalist groups  Armed  struggle  to  end  Por- 
tuguese rule  In  Mozambique  began  a  year 
later. 

The  Mozambique  Institute,  Frelimos  edu- 
cation center  in  Tanzania,  founded  by  Dr. 
Mondlane.  receives  lunds  from  the  United 
Methodist  Bourd  of  Missions  but  Dr.  Nordby 
stressed  that  the  Bo;trd  has  never  given 
money  to  military  operations  of  the  front  He 
said  the  military  activities  "have  been  kept 
completely  separate  from  the  Mozambique 
Instltvite  "  Agencies  of  other  churches  also 
contribute  to  the  Instltvite  through  me 
World  Council  of  Churches 

"As  a  leader  and  a  symbol  of  unity  for  in- 
dependence." said  Dr.  Nordby,  Dr.  Mondlane 
"fulfilled  the  same  role  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
king,  Jr..  except  that  he  was  not  an  advocate 
of  nonviolence  " 

Although  Dr.  Mondlane  believed  that  the 
only  answer  to  white  violence  In  Africa  was 
black  violence,  continued  Dr.  Nordby.  'he 
was  not  a  typical  militant  leader:  he  was 
much  more  a  statesman  and  politician 

According  to  Dr.  Nordby.  the  Lisbon  gc. - 
ernment.  which  claims  that  the  guerrilla 
movements  in  its  colonies  are  Communist- 
inspired,  were  particularly  upset  with  Dr. 
Mondlane  because  it  was  difficult  to  label  him 
a    Communist. 

Dr,  Mondlane  was  ;i  speaker  at  various 
church  assemblies  including  the  1966  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society  sponsored  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva 

The  movements  for  self-determination  in 
countries  of  Southern  Africa  controlled  by 
white  minorities  have  been  supported  by  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ, 

Tributes  to  Dr,  Mondlane  were  also  paid 
here  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  two  other  WCC  officials. 

Dr.  Blake  said.  "Christians  everywhere  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  .  once  more  a  leader 
seeking  Justice  for  his  people  has  been  struck 
down  by  violence  from  a  source  unknown  but 
clearly  representative  of  those  who  would 
prevent  Justice  for  his  people" 

Dr.  Eugene  Sniith.  general  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  ihe  WCC.  compared  the 
death  of  the  African  leader  to  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
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"Har«  were  two  Cbrlstlans  deeply  com- 
mit led  to  freedom  ftud  to  Justice  irlth  a  pro- 
found senae  of  human  vmluee,"  Dr.  Smith 
said  Living  In  danger  tbey  were  unafraid 
SuiTerlng  Injustice,  tbey  were  above  bitter- 
ness Living  in  racial  boatlllUea.  tbey  were 
t^io  great  to  be  hostile.  Living  amid  confualon. 
they  bad  a  vision  which  offered  light  and 
h'jpe  ' 

The  Rev  Paul  Abrecbt,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  WCC  Department  on  Church  and 
Society,  called  Dr  Mondlane  a  man  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  his 
people  was  as  steadfast  as  his  role  was  un- 
assuming and  patient 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
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SponjcHT  ON  AraiCA 

I  By  Whitney  Young  i 

With  foreign  affairs  very  much  m  the  news 

these  days,  what  with  President  Nizon  s  trip 

t^>  Europe,  Middle  Bast  tensions.  Paris  peace 

taltts  and  yet  another  Berlin  crisis,  about  the 

only  part  of  the  world   that  hasn't   had   Its 

shnre  of   headlines   Is   Africa    It   would   be   a 

serious  mistake  for   the   Administration   not 

to  reconsider   America's  role   there 

As  th*  ancestral  homeland  of  more  than 
a  Mnth  £4  our  population.  Africa  claims  great 
interest  and  affection  among  large  numbers 
or  Americans.  Many  of  us  are  as  concerned 
about  racist  police-state  actions  In  South 
Africa  as  we  are  about  totalitarian  actions 
la  Europe 

America  depends  on  Africa  for  much  of  Its 
raw  materials  and  resources  More  and  more. 
U  t>ecome8  apparent  that  It  is  in  our  national 
interest  for  self-determination  and  prosperity 
to  thrive  on  the  African  continent 

Our  moral  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  goes  down  every  time  we  vote  with 
South  Africa  in  the  UN  or  back  a  repressive 
colonial  regime 

The  real  trouble  spot  '.oday  is  '.he  southern 
part  of  the  continent-  ruled  by  breakaway 
British  colonists  (  Rhodesia  i .  South  Africans 
whose  leadership  was  in  sympathy  with  Hit- 
ler and  the  Portuguese  i  Angola  Mozajn- 
b.gue>.  whose  overlordship  of  the  remnants 
of  a  once-great  empire  compensate  them  for 
present  second-class  status 

Unless  change  comes  to  this  troubled  area, 
change  that  brings  power  to  the  black  ma- 
jorities. I  don't  see  how  bloodshed  can  be 
averted  Unless  the  United  States  8up|X)rta 
democratic  black  leadership  in  theae  areas, 
takeover  by  Chinese  and  Russian -supported 
extremists  Is  possible 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  recent  assassination 
of  Dr  Buduardo  C  Mondlane  leader  of  the 
Liberation  Front  of  Moeamblque  rebels  He 
■A- IS  an  anthropologist  who  once  '.aught  in 
rhe  United  States  I  knew  him  weU.  he  was 
a  humane  man  who  loved  his  country  and 
who  was  dedicated  to  winning  Independence 
Tor  his  people 

He  returned  to  Africa  to  lead  the  flght  for 
Independence  Since  democratic  opp<Jsitlon 
w  IS  not  allowed  he  had  to  resort  to  guerrilla 
t.ictlcs  He  and  his  cause  were  never  backed 
.'jv  this  government,  for  fear  of  harming  re- 
.I'.lons  with  Portugal  Tet  he  was  Just  the 
smd  of  man  we  should  be  supporting  Now 
w.-.h  Dr  Mondlane  removed  from  the  scene. 
1  is  possible  that  the  liberation  movement 
w  .:  deteriorate  Into  a  struggle  for  power 
'>?'ween  Russian  and  Chinese-Influenced 
;  I   :  Ions 

I  d  like  to  see  us  take  a  more  aggressive 
p  sltlon  of  support  for  .\frlcan  freedom 
:i.  >vements  It  makes  no  sense  for  an  Amerl- 
■  m  that  was  born  In  revolution  to  Ignore  the 
:  :ii?ht  of  the  black  majority  In  South  Africa 
V  >r  should  we  support  the  one-tenth  of 
f^  odealans  who  happen  to  be  white  m  their 
au-tatorshlp  over  the  nine-tenths  of  their 
■intrymen  who  happen  to  be  black 
Stepped-up  aid  to  the  poor  nations  of 
Bia  k  Africa  la  also  needed    Relief  for  starv- 
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Ing  Blafra  should  be  a  priority  Item  here. 
Other  countries.  Including  small  ones  like 
Israel,  give  technical  and  economic  assistance 
to  Africa  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  slse 
or  their  wealth  We  should  stop  dragging  our 
feet  and  pitch  in  too. 

I  Prom    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,    Nov    34 

19fl7] 
PoaTUOAL     Black    Ajvica    Waob    BxnVRAttcm 

Wa«     Lmbon  araiviNo  To  Uahtt/oh  Pmmb- 

KNCT  Datiwo  to  1489 

(By  Joseph  R   L.  Sterne) 

Lotraofco  MaaQCis  MoeamiQux,  November 
23  —The  war  between  Portuguese  forcee  and 
black  African  guerrilla  fighters  In  northern 
Mozambique  has  entered  Its  fourth  year  with 
every  prospect  of  being  an  endurance  con- 
test 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  struggle  that 
will  be  decided  by  sporadic  clashes,  still  less 
by  the  conflicting  casualty  figures  and  prop- 
aganda put  out  by  either  side 

Rather,  it  is  shaping  up  more  and  more  as 
a  matter  of  staying  power,  with  the  ultimate 
outcome  cloeely  linked  to  the  black-white 
racial  confrontation  In  .southern  Africa 

The  Portuguese  living  In  this  elongated 
slice  of  southeast  Africa  are  trying  to  main- 
tain a  presence  that  they  trace  back  to  the 
arrlva:  of  the  explorer  Pero  da  Covilha  In 
1489 
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Churches  (wlth  Its  large  element  of  Ameri- 
can Protestantism).  Americans  allegedly 
provide  money,  clothes  and  food  for  FRE- 
UMO 

NO.    2    MAN 

una  Slmango  la  No  2  man  in  PRELIMO 
He  is  described  here  as  Peking's  man  In  the 
organization  and  as  such,  by  Porttigueee  def- 
inition, a  man  Interested  solely  In  promoting 
African  chaos.  China  Is  considered  the 
source  of  rifles,  submachine  guns  and  other 
comparatively  sophisticated  weaponry  In  the 
hands  of  the  guerrillas.  , 

Marceilno  dos  Santos,  the  third  man  in 
the  PRELIMO  hierarchy.  Is  regarded  hert'  ds 
an  agent  for  the  Kremlin  Through  him  the 
guerrillas  are  thought  to  obtain  explosives 
land  mines  and  other  Implements  for  hit- 
and-run  war. 
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As  part  of  this  Intense  effort,  they  are  de- 
veloping resources  although  stranded  In  a 
backwash  of  colonial  neglect  and  are  striving 
to  turn  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans  Into 
black  Portugueae"  a  goal  long  cherished 
but  poorly  implemented 

Squally  Important,  the  war-caused  Inse- 
curity of  the  local  white  population  has  ex- 
tinguished the  kind  of  breaking  from  Portu- 
gal talk  heard  Ave  years  ago 

The  chief  concern  here  now  is  Portugal's 
winingneaa  to  keep  making  the  human  and 
economic  sacrifices  demanded  by  three  simul- 
taneous guerrilla  wars  In  Africa 

So  long  as  the  aging  Dr  Salazar  remains 
in  power,  there  is  Uttle  likelihood  of  weak- 
••!i:ng  resolution  in  Usbon  But  the  eternal 
Portuguese  poUOcal  question  Is  "After  Sal- 
azar    whaf" 

.\a  a  form  of  Insurance  the  Portuguese  in 
Mozambique  are  moving  closer  to  South 
Africa  despite  their  traditional  dislike  for  the 
Northern  European  stock  who  hold  power 
there 

Considerable  comfort  is  derived  among  Por- 
tuguese from  the  thought  that  the  Transvaal 
wli;  not  want  Its  chief  port.  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques to  fall  within  the  orbit  of  hoeOle  black 
:  ati.T.alLsm 

If  the  war  from  the  Portugue.se  side  thus 
seems    both    uncertain    and    ojjen-ended.    It 
does  not  differ  m.iterlally  from  the  valuation 
authorities     here     make     of     their     enemv's  ■ 
position 

CONVl.NCED    or    HEAOWAT 

On  the  military  side  the  high  command  Is 
convinced  it  is  making  headway  through 
counter-lnaurgency  and  psychological  tech- 
niques specially  designed  for  the  war  In 
.".  jrthern  Mozambique 

Never'.heleaa.  the  military's  attitude  toward 
the  long  hau!  l.s  cautious,  tuber  and  highly 
sensitive  to  the  potential  for  big  pc^wer  In- 
vjlvement   In  Af  rica  s  struggles 

Much  Is  made  of  the  belief  here  that  the 
Prente  cle  I.lberatcao  de  Moeamblque  i  PRE- 
LIMO).  with  headquarters  In  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Tanzania.  Is  currently  drawing  support  from 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China 

According  to  the  Portuguese  this  Is  how 
the  unlikely  tripod  works 

Dr  Eduardu  Mondlane  a  former  pr'-fes5or 
at  Syracuse  University,  was  installed  as 
PRELIMO  president  to  secure  support  from 
private  American  organizations — particularly 
the  Pord  Foundation,  the  American  Com- 
mittee   for    Africa    and    the    World    Council 


BtnLT-IN    INOTABILTTT 

It  Is  a  source  of  concern  here  that  PRE- 
UMO  enjoys  not  only  a  broad  spectrum  o.' 
big-power  support  but  a  dominant  position 
In  the  Mozambique  Insurgency  that  Is  not 
duplicated  In  the  badly  fractured  black  na- 
tionalist efforts  against  Angola  and  Portu- 
guese Guinea 

But  by  the  same  token,  Portuguese  otn- 
clals  are  heartened  by  what  they  feel  Is  the 
buUt-ln  Instability  within  PRELIMO's  orga- 
nization. " 

The  emergence  in  Zambia  of  a  rival  group 
the  Mozambique  Revolutionary  Comjnlttee 
,COREMO)  Is  not  unweloame  even  though 
It  has  caused  some  trouble  In  the  Zambezi 
River  country  near  Tete. 

COREMO.  It  is  noted.  Is  a  product  of  tribal 
rivalries  plus  breakaway  elements  taking  the 
most  extremist  pro-Peking  line. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  the  Mozambique  re- 
bellion has  been  largely  the  handiwork  of  one 
tribe,  and  the  Portuguese  want  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

HIT    AT    rOU«    POINTS 

The  chief  insurgents,  as  seen  from  Lou- 
renoo  Marquee,  are  the  hardy,  mountain- 
dwelling,  clannish  Maconde  tribe  Inhabiting 
rough  oountry  on  both  sides  of  the  Mozam- 
bique-Tanzania border  near  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  Rovuma  River. 

Small  bands  of  Maconde  working  under 
the  aegis  of  the  largely  tribal  Mozambique 
African  National  Union  (MANU)  hit  at  4 
point*  in  the  sparsely-populated  north  In 
August  1964. 

Portuguese  troops  put  their  clampe  on  the 
more  weetern  incursions  but  trouble  re- 
mained In  the  Maconde  heartland — the  Mu- 
eda  Plateau— In  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Mozambique 

In  September  and  October  1984.  the  war 
took  on  larger  dimensions  than  the  Portu- 
guese— despite  the  lessons  of  Angola— had 
anticipated. 

SPREADS    WEST 

Under  PRELIMO  leadership  that  was  more 
national  In  character  than  the  B<ANX;  opera- 
tion. Maoonde  tribesmen  attacked  garrlson.s 
and  towns  as  far  south  as  the  Montepuez 
River   80  miles  below  the  border 

By  November  and  December.  1964,  the  re- 
bellion had  spread  west  to  Invest  Nlassa 
province  near  Vila  Cabral.  In  that  case  the 
fighting  was  conducted  by  Nyanga  trlbeemen 
many  of  whom  live  in  neighboring  Malawal 
The  Portuguese  .struck  back  with  no-quar- 
ter tactics  designed  to  recover  the  Initiative 
In  the  process,  thousands  of  Africans  fled 
their  home  territory  to  seek  sanctuary  in 
Tanzania,  where  twelve  military  training 
camps  are  said  to  be  located. 

In  1965.  the  war  was  characterized  by  hlt- 
and-nm  ambushes,  land  mines,  a  build-up 
of  Portuguese  forces  and  conscription  here 
In  Mozambique. 

But  by  1966,  the  Portuguese  defense  be- 
came more  calculated. 

Two  to  300  consolidated  villages,  called 
aldeamentos,  were  organized  throughout  the 
northern  section  of  the  country. 
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MANY    LtJRED    AWAY 

The  Portuguese  claim  to  have  lured  more 
than  200.000  Africans  hostile  to  the  Maconde 
Into  these  villages  by  offering  them  more 
than  they  ever  had  before — health  clinics, 
schools,  water  supplies,  churches,  seed  and 
agricultural   assistance 

Less  warlike  tribes  (particularly  the 
Macuas)  thus  allowed  the  Portuguese  to 
promote  tribal  rivalries  Into  what  PREIIMO 
had  launched  as  a  black  nationalist  struggle 
against  white  domination. 

With  the  wars  in  Angola  and  Guinea 
competing  for  manjKJwer.  the  military  com- 
manders here  never  got  the  forces  they 
desired. 

HELP    LIMITED 

To  augment  a  regular  army  unofficially 
estimated  at  40,000  men,  the  Portuguese 
built  up  and  this  year  began  to  rely  upon 
white-led  black  mllltla  units  operating  from 
the  consolidated  villages. 

Taking  lessons  from  what  they  consider 
American  mistakes  In  Vietnam,  the  Portu- 
guese limited  the  amount  of  help  regular 
forces  would  give  villages. 

This  made  villagers  defend  themselves. 
and  in  the  process  they  "compromised" 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
expect  Uttle  mercy  from  black  nationalist 
guerrillas — especially  Macondes. 

The  Portuguese,  short  of  manpower  them- 
selves, not  only  armed  villagers  to  defend 
them.selves:  they  also  formed  an  "Interven- 
tion mllltla'  to  foray  from  villages  In  search 
of  invading  soldiers. 

Regular  Army  units,  as  a  result,  are  con- 
centrating on  keeping  roads  clear,  attacking 
bit'  enemy  concentrations  and  helping 
vll.agers    In    real    trouble. 

DErECTIONS    REPORTED 

i'ortuguese  authcrltles  claim  they  are 
mailing  progress  and  assert  they  even  are 
starting  to  draw  defectors  from  the  Maconde 
irlbe  itself 

Tl,ere  i.'..  however,  no  attempt  to  portray 
the  war  a.s  nearlnij  an  end 

Ihe  guerrilla  training  camps  In  Tanzania 
are  considered  Inviolate  from  attack  because 
of  lie  international  upr„ar  such  an  action 
wtuid  provoke. 

.^nd  the  Portuguese  believe  that  at  any 
one  nme  some  3.000  guerrilla  fighters  are  In 
training  or  In  readiness  In  these  camps,  ready 
to  .Pigment  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
FRELIMO  troops  operating  In  the  mountains 
aiKi  ravines  and  forests  of  Mozambique. 

KHELIMO  still  commands  the  loyalty  of  at 
eaM  half  the  80.000  Maconde  tribesmen 
llv:;,g  in  Mozambique.  It  Is  conceded,  and 
tin  black  nationalist  movement  still  has 
strcipth  around  Vila  Cabral  near  Malawi 
ann  Tete  near  Zambia. 

Thus,  the  Immediate  outlook  for  the 
M(.amblque  war  is  for  a  .stalemate  of  an 
acT.p   and    bloody   variety 

[Fr  .m  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   12.   1967] 

U.S      SELF-DETERMINATION     POLICY     CRmClZED 
BY    MOZAMBigt'E    REBEL 

■\  Mozambique  rebel  leader  criticized  the 
United  States  Government  last  week,  saying 
that  It  had  retreated  from  Its  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination  for 
Portuguese   African    possessions. 

-he  rebel  leader.  Eduardo  Mondlane,  who 
is  f'halrman  of  the  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Mozambique,  said  In  an  interview  here 
that  since  1961,  when  the  United  States  sup- 
ported a  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  that  urged  Independence  for  Por- 
tuguese colonies  in  Africa.  Washington  has 
offered  little  encouragement  to  anti-Portu- 
guese nationalist  movements. 

In  effect.  Dr.  Mondlane  said,  the  Admlnla- 
triition  "supports  Portugal  In  Its  refusal  to 
have  the  future  of  Mozambique  settled  by 
discussions   at  the   U.N." 

Or  Mondlane  cited  a  recent  suggestion 
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by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  United  States 
chief  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  as 
"proof  of  how  far  Washington  has  departed 
from  its  earlier  pwsltlon.  ' 

TALK    SUGGESTED 

Mr.  Goldberg,  In  a  speech  in  Washington 
last  week  before  the  American  Negro  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Africa,  called  on  Portu- 
gal to  begin  talks  with  Africans  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique  on  the  basis  of  "recognition 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination." 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  such  talks  could  lead 
to  the  emergence  of  Angola  and  Mozambique 
as  sovereign  independent  states,  to  their  free 
association  with  an  independent  state  or  to 
their  Integration  with  an  independent  state. 

"Our  movement  seeks  total  Independence 
for  the  whole  of  Mozambique  and  rejects  any 
type  of  commonwealth  or  partition  status." 
Dr.  Mondlane  said. 

Dr.  Mondlane,  who  holds  a  doctorate  from 
Northwestern  University,  gave  up  a  post  as 
assistant  professor  of  cultural  anthropology 
at  Syracuse  University  in  1963  to  return  to 
Mozambique  to  lead  the  liberation  front.  He 
Is  In  the  United  States  to  visit  officials  of  the 
private  foundations  and  htunanltarlan 
groups  that  support  the  Mozambique  Insti- 
tute, a  secondary  school  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania,  for  young  refugees  from  the  Portu- 
guese colony. 

STRUGGLE    AGAINST    SYSTEM 

Dr.  Mondlane  described  the  conflict  in 
Mozambique  as  a  struggle  against  a  political 
system,  not  against  the  Portuguese. 

The  liberation  front,  he  said,  began  its  re- 
sistance In  September,  1964.  with  250  men 
organized  Into  small  guerrilla  bands.  Now 
the  movement  says  It  has  more  than  7,000 
men  fighting  in  the  northern  third  of  the 
country  against  an  estimated  total  of  60,000 
Portuguese  troops. 

The  liberation  front's  forces  have  been 
taught  guerrilla  tactics  by  cadres  trained 
in  Algeria,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  North 
Vietnam  and  China.  Its  arms  are  supplied 
by  the  Organization  for  African  Unltv.  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  several  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Mqndlane  said  that,  despite  the  Com- 
munist aid  it  had  received,  his  movement 
was  based  not  on  Ideology  but  on  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom   against   colonialism. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
the  American  Legion  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary.  This  great  organiza- 
tion has  enjoyed  a  half  century  of  service 
to  the  Nation. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  personal 
pride  that  I  join  in  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Since  1946,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  Laurence  Roberts  Post  No.  21 
In  Wilmington,  Del.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  an  organization  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  community,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation. 

I  take  special  pride  in  the  significant 
role  that  one  Delaware  native  has  as- 
sumed in  the  founding  and  development 
of  th's  patriotic  group.  Coinclden tally, 
this  great  Legionnaire  was  in  my  office 
yesterday.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Miller  today 
is  the  only  active  Legionnaire  of  those 
who  charted  the  direction  of  this  or- 
ganization at  its  founding. 
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On  Marcn  lb,  laiy,  wnat  nas  evoivea 
into  the  American  Legion  had  its  first 
meeting  in  Paris.  The  second  and  final 
general  meeting  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Paris  Caucus,  was  held  on  March  17. 
The  chairman  of  the  session  was  Colonel 
Miller,  now  a  resident  of  Nevada.  Colonel 
Miller  has  remained  in  the  forefront  of 
the  distinguished  Legion  activities  over 
the  past  half  century  and  his  fellow 
members  have  appropriately  honored 
him.  Last  year,  they  bestowed  the  hon- 
orary title  of  past  national  commander 
upon  him,  even  though  he  never  served 
in  that  post. 

The  American  Legion  has  grown  rap- 
idly in  numbers.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the 
first  meeting  463  persons  were  present. 
Eight  months  later  there  were  70,000  paid 
members  Today  the  ranks  have  swollen 
to  almost  3  million. 

The  Legionnaires,  who  once  served 
their  country  in  the  military,  have  con- 
tinued their  service  to  fellow  citizens 
through  their  participation  in  the  many 
active  programs  of  the  American  Legion. 
This  group  has  helped  people  of  all  ages, 
all  races,  all  colors.  They  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial impact  upon  youth  through  the 
years.  Through  sponsorship  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  athletic  and  citizenship  pro- 
grams, the  American  Legion  has  suc- 
ceeded in  strengthening  the  character  of 
America's  youth. 

This  demonstration  of  concern  for  our 
Nation,  our  society,  and  our  future  places 
the  American  Legion  and  its  members  in 
the  highest  esteem  of  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  American  Le- 
gion on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniver- 
sary, and  I  am  confident  that  this  im- 
pressive record  that  has  been  compiled 
in  the  past  half  century  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  endeavors  of  the  Legion 
in  its  next  50  years.  I  wish  them  well. 


THE    24TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 

AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTCCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I 
will  be  forgiven  if  my  remarks  today  ap- 
pear to  some  to  be  biased.  That  they  are, 
I  freely  admit,  without  blush  or  hesita- 
tion. As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  it  would 
become  me  more,  I  know,  to  be  more  re- 
strained in  my  praise  of  this  organiza- 
tion, but  as  FHA  national  week  nears, 
I  find  this  not  only  difficult — I  find  it 
impossible. 

I  am  far  too  proud  of  my  honorary 
membership  and  of  the  600.000  girls  who 
are  active  in  chapters  across  our  coun- 
try to  be  modest  about  the  Future  Home- 
makers. 

In  the  24  years  of  their  existence,  the 
Future  Homemakers  have  established 
themselves  as  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  America's  youth  community.  The  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  was 
founded  in  1945  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
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Ktag.  1M5  was  "a  very  good  year  "  This 
organization  was  bom  Into  a  climate 
th»t  nourlahed  anew  the  Importance  and 
meaning  of  family  life,  for  In  that  year, 
the  year  of  1M5.  Americas  men — her 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers- 
were  returning  from  World  War  n.  and 
her  heart  and  eyes  were  focused  upon 
her  families 

Now.  24  years  later  with  the  added  ad- 
vancement of  this  age,  our  family  pat- 
terns have  changed  Through  the  media 
of  transportation,  education,  and  enter- 
tairunent.  the  interests  of  our  families 
have  broadened  \s  products  of  this  aKP 
and  as  todays  young  women  the  Fiitur>' 
Homemakers  of  America,  are  not  re- 
sistant to  change  They  welcome,  I  am 
sure,  the  Idea  of  a  pushbutton  kitchen 
or  any  Innovation  that  would  add  to  the 
quality  of  our  dally  lives  but  they  are. 
I  am  equally  as  sure,  determined  that 
the  family  home  shall  not  diminish  in 
Its  importance  or  lose  its  place  as  the 
principal  source  of  our  trust  and  mspira- 
tlon 

Th'eje  young  people  icnow  that  they 
are  the  future  of  their  country  They 
know  that  the  homes  of  the  future  will 
be  their  homes  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  future  will  be  their  responsibilities. 
The  PHA  program,  with  its  many  facets. 
Is  designed  to  prepare  youth  for  this 
future  The  program  Is  youth  directed. 
FHA  members  themselves  decide  upon 
their  goals  and  select  their  projects  and 
actlvlUes  They  do  a  creditable  job 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  .•Vmerlca 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  society 
The  most  unportant  contribution  per- 
haps has  been  to  assure  us.  the  adults 
of  America,  that  youth  does  know  that 
youth  does  care,  and  that  youth  can  act 
In  a  positive  and  constructive  manner. 
When  we  deplore  the  actions  of  the 
yotmger  generation  we  are  deplormg  a 
mere  3  to  5  percent  of  our  young  people. 
The  majority  of  our  young  citizens  are 
good  citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
their  country  and  who  want  only  the 
best  for  America  and  her  families 

Certainly  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  care  I  know  that  they  do  for 
concern  and  consideration  Is  part  of 
their  creed 

This.  then,  is  their  24th  year  What 
they  have  contributed  over  this  period 
is  but  a  preview  of  what  they  will  give 
us  in  the  future  It  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  a  part  of  this  program  and  my  priv- 
ilege to  .salute  them  today  in  the  presence 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 


BIO  SPRING,  TEX  .  AGRICL-LTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  PRAISED 
BY  BIG  SPRING  HERALD 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TOLAS 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .--T.ATKS 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
all  too  frequently  we  hear  complaints' 
about  the  shortcomings  and  inefficiencies 
of  Federal  officials.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
always  delighted  to  hear  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  wishes  to  praise  some 
of  the  Federal  Government  s  employees. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Tex  Rogers,  farm  editor  of  the  Big  Spring 
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Herald,  of  Big  Spring.  Tex  Mr  Rogers 
had  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  the  U  S 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  In  Big 
Spring,  Tex  He  also  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  station  will  be  able  to  expand 
lU  programs  during  the  coming  year  He 
endorsed  an  article  published  in  the  Big 
Spring  Herald  of  February  23.  1969  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  en- 
titled Research  Is  Proven  EBon  But 
More  Funds  .Are  Needed,  '  be  printed  in 
the  Exten.sinns  of  Remarks  t«>day 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

FiiLD   AND  Rangc     RcacAarH   la   Pkoven    Er- 
roBT   BIT   More   Ptnu.s  A«e   Needed 
I  By  Tex  Rogers  i 
Eaoh  year  research  In  agriculture  becomes 
more  imp<-irtttnt,  both  to  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer 

As  the  p<ipulatlon  continues  Its  yearly  In- 
crease, more  people  must  be  fed  by  fewer 
farmers  on  :e««  land  These  same  farmers 
are  required  to  prmluce  more  crops  while 
fttcln*}  contlnuetl  Increases  In  prices  for 
equipment  and  labor,  which  eventually  get 
back  U-i  the  ronsuiner 

.Agricultural  research  during  the  past  25 
years  has  vaulted  to  a  vast  network  of  cen- 
ters throughout  the  nation  which  devote 
man  hours  and  money  to  studying  everything 
from  weeds  to  wind  erosion  Most  studies 
benefit    both    rural    and    urban    dwellers 

The  B\if  Spring  Experiment  -Station  Is  a 
part  of  the  nationwide  effort  in  agrlcullurai 
reroarch  It  has  made  tt«  contributions,  but 
Dr  Bill  Pryrear,  he»d  of  the  station,  thinks 
•hat  mure  protjress  could  be  made  If  more 
lunds  were  available 

There  are  approximately  40  million  acres  of 
sandy  soils  In  the  southern  plains,  repre- 
senting .some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  C'ireat  Plains  Moisture  conservation  and 
wind  erosion  control  are  major  problems  in 
managing  and   conser\-lng  these  soils 

The  Big  -Spring  station  Is  the  only  field 
station  In  the  southern  plains  which  the  Soli 
ConservaUon  Service.  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  for  soil  ,«nd  water  conservation 
research  of  sandy  soils 

Also,  It  Is  strategically  located  for  research 
)n  conservation  problems  In  four  land  re- 
source ureas.  -Southern  High  Plains:  Rolling 
Red  Plains.  Southern  Desertlc  Basins,  Plains 
and  Mountains;  and  Edwards  Plateau.  Sandy 
soils  extend  into  nearly  all  of  the  Pan- 
h-tndle  of  Texas  and  Into  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  plus  large  p.iru  of  the  Oklahoma 
Panhandle,  southern  Kansas,  southwestern 
Kansas,  eastern  New  Mexico  and  eastern 
Colorado 

Pr\Tear  notes  that  the  Big  Spring  station 
is  now  confined  to  a  limited  area  la  serving 
the  southern  plains  mainly  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds  If  the  center  had  funds  to  study 
sandy  soils  comprehensively,  it  would  be  a 
regional  station  for  ail  states  where  that  va- 
riety of  soil  Is  found 

The  stations  budget  for  the  past  10  years 
has  been  $66,400  per  year,  Pryrear  said  But 
•ifter  salaries,  equipment  .uid  maintenance 
funds  are  spent,  the  staUon  has  only  about 
$10.iX)O  on  which  to  operate 

Despite  the  shortage  of  operating  capital. 
Pryrear  and  his  assistiuits.  Dr  Paul  Koshe 
tuid  Jim  Stubbendeik.  continue  to  work 

Progress  has  been  made  m  research  at  the 
-Station,  and  a  more  recent  study  was  done  on 
the  use  of  ({In  trash  over  soil  This  practice 
Is  ni.iw  being  used  by  many  Plains  farmers 

We  could  consider  the  use  of  petroleum 
prcxlucts  as  a  mulch  to  stabilize  the  soil  from 
wind  erosion  and  study  the  effect  of  petro- 
leum derivatives  In  reducing  evaporation." 
he  said  'Evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil 
Is  .1  i?reat  concern  In  1958  we  found  that 
a  bale  of  cotton  could  be  produced  with  only 
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four  lnche«  of  water.  If  the  water  was  not 
evaporated  off  the  soil  " 

Studies  In  graases  and  crops  systems  could 
al»o    be   made   to   discover   what   species   .  f 
planu  use  more  moisture  during  various  sea 
sons,  he  said. 

Air  pollution  here  could  be  cause  for  .,n- 
other  study,  he  said,  in  connection  with  the 
moving  of  herbicides  and  Insectlckieg 
through  the  Hlr 

"There  was  a  heavy  dust  storm  here  in  1&65 
In  which  dust  particles  contalnlnR  chemi- 
cals were  dep«5slted  in  Clnclnnnatl.  Ohi..  i,e 
said  Those  people  there  were  concerned 
about  the  dust  and  chemicals,  and  we  should 
be   loo  " 

Pryrear  said  that  work  Is  under  wav  ;,t  !he 
station  to  coat  the  soil  with  carbon  black 
and  ether  petroleum  chemicals  to  see  If  ;  ot- 
t4in  and  (nher  crops  would  germinate  ,nd 
sprout  earlier 

■  If  the  chemicals  could  help  get  the  crop 
up  faster  by  kee'plng  the  ground  warm  -he 
plants  could  get  water  faster  during  ;he 
rainy  season,  and  would  be  up  In  time  .so 
that  insects  couldn't  damage  them,"  he  .said 
Pryrear  said  that  for  the  Big  Spring  sta- 
tion to  be  turned  into  a  regional  research 
center,  about  »460.000  per  year  would  be 
needed  That  kind  of  budget  would  be 
enough  to  employ  at  least  20  professional 
people  and  to  carry  on  experiments  vear 
aj-ound.  Studies  could  be  conducted  in  areas 
of  soil,  water,  grass  and  Insects 

Hearings  are  coming  up  in  March  in  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  research  stations  and 
programs  will  receive  funds  Several  Texans 
will  help  decide  the  fate  of  the  Big  Spring 
Experiment  Station  and  whether  It  remains 
in  its  same  program  or  expands 


EQUIPMENT  INTERCHANGE  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TTXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  I  sponsored  last  year 
known  as  the  Equipment  Interchange 
Act. 

In  broadest  terms,  the  purpose  of  this 
act  Is  to  promote  and  Improve  the  legal 
and  administrative  arrangements  con- 
cerning containerlzatlon  freight  ship- 
ments using  more  than  one  mode  of 
transportation. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Equip- 
ment Interchange  Act  of  1969  Is  to  per- 
mit carriers  of  different  classes  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  each  other  to  es- 
tablish uniform  bases  for  the  interchange 
between  such  carriers  of  units  of  tran-s- 
porlatlon  equipment,  be  they  highway 
trailers,  containers,  or  some  other  freight 
carrying  vehicle 

While  carriers  of  particular  modes  of 
transportation:  for  example,  motor  car- 
riers, presently  have  approved  agree- 
ments covering  the  Interchange  of  equip- 
ment between  themselves,  the  existing 
regulatory  statutes  preclude  the  mak- 
ing of  such  agreements  between  carriers 
subject  to  different  statutes.  That  is  to 
say.  railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  may  presently  enter  into 
equipment  Interchange  agreements,  .-sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  But  such  car- 
riers may  not  enter  into  agreements  for 
the  Interchange  of  equipment  with  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Acts  or  air  carriers  because  any  joint 
action  to  establish  uniform  rates  of  com- 
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pensatlon  for  equipment  used  in  Inter- 
change service  could  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  law. 

Each  of  the  three  regulatory  statutes 
Involved  contain  provisions  for  the  sub- 
mission of  cooperative  agreements  to 
the  respective  sigencles  and  for  antitrust 
exemption  of  such  agreements  if  ap- 
proved by  those  agencies.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  It  Is  clear  that  the  agencies  do 
not  presently  have  authority  to  grant 
antitrust  exemption  to  agreements  in- 
\olvlng  carriers  not  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  particular  agency.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  remove  this 
barrier  to  voluntary  agreements  be- 
tween carriers  of  different  classes  by  au- 
thorizing them  to  enter  Into  equipment 
interchange  agreements  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  joint  board  composed  of 
one  member  each  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  As  with  the  present 
regulatory  statutes,  approval  by  the 
joint  board  would  exempt  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Nothing  contained  In  the  proposed 
legislation  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  authority  or  powers  otherwise  con- 
ferred upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  may  recall,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  last  year 
requested  legislation  which  included  a 
provision  reaching  toward  the  same  gocd 
sought  in  the  Equipment  Interchange 
Act.  I  would  note  that  while  there  were 
then  some  dlfiferences  in  approach,  the 
^'eneral  purposes  sought  here  have  been 
.supported  by  the  DOT. 

I  am  advised  that  DOT  again  this 
year  is  considering  a  proposal  such  as 
this,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might 
reach  a  consensus  and  obtain  hearing  of 
these  approaches.  I  feel  something  must 
be  done  to  provide  the  first  step  for  fac- 
ing squarely  the  contalnerizatlon  prob- 
lem. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  this  first  step  and  I  feel  it  will 
go  a  long  way  to  bring  our  freight  and 
transportation  laws  in  line  with  modem 
technology. 


IF  SWAHILI,  WHY  NOT  GAELIC? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lette-  a  citizen  of  Virginia  sets 
forth  a  proposal  that  deserves  further 
consideration : 

If  Swahiu,  Wht  Not  Gaelic? 

Sm:  I  am  a  WASP  (White  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant) — a  member  of  the  so-called  bul- 
wark of  American  society.  My  family,  orig- 
inally of  Scottish  descent,  has  been  living  in 
America  for  approximately  three  hundred 
years.  Because  of  this,  we  feel  that  many 
WASP  families  In  the  United  Stetes  are  suf- 
fering from  a  lack  of  Identity.  So,  following 
the  example  of  similar  movements,  we  advo- 
cate the  following: 

Gaelic  shall  bo  offered  aa  an  elective  course 
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in  all  public  high  schools.  All  college  stu- 
dents shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  major 
in  this  language.  Students  taking  part  In 
this  course  shall  be  able  to  control  the  hiring 
and  firing  of  their  teachers.  Possession  of  all 
facilities  used  to  teach  this  subject  shall  bo 
given  to  the  students. 

All  Americans  who  are  of  Scottish  descent 
shall  be  referred  to  as   •Scottish-Americans," 

Robert  Bruce's  birthday  shall  be  pro- 
claimed as  a  national  holiday. 

Bagpipe  music  shall  be  given  equal  time 
With  all  other  kinds  of  music  at  all  public 
and  government  ceremonies. 

Scottish  cultural  centers  shall  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  In  an 
effort  to  help  us  preserve  our  heritage. 

My  organization  will  support  other  groups 
with  similar  demands  In  return  for  their 
support  of  my  objectives, 

John  Grimsley. 

PAiarAX,  Va. 


SENATOR  SCHWEIKER  URGES 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  favor  of 
electoral  reform  and  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  views 
on  this  important  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Schweiker  Urges  Electoral  Reform 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today, 
and  to  present  some  of  my  views  on  electoral 
reform.  Your  committee  has  performed  out- 
standing work  In  this  area  of  electoral  re- 
form, and  your  Chairman  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field. 

You  have  already  heard  at  great  length 
from  many  experts  on  the  legal  merits  of  the 
various  electoral  reform  proposals,  and  have 
heard  detailed  explanations  of  voting  pat- 
terns and  election  sUtlstlcs. 

I  have  come  not  as  an  expert  but  as  an 
elected  official  who  followed  this  Issue  during 
the  last  number  of  years  as  a  Congressman, 
Who  studied  the  need  for  reform,  and  who 
made  this  a  major  campaign  theme  last  Pall, 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  reform  of  our 
presidential  election  system, 

I  have  also  come  to  give  my  strong  support 
for  recommendation  by  this  committee,  and 
for  adoption  by  the  Senate,  of  the  proposal 
for  the  direct  popular  election  method.  I 
concur  with  your  chairman's  IdeM  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  S.J.  Res.  1. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  enacting  some  form  of 
electoral  reform. 

We  first  of  all  must  eliminate  once  and 
for  all  the  faithless  elector  possibility,  dram- 
atized vividly  last  Fall  when  a  North  Caro- 
lina elector  voted  Independently  for  George 
Wallace,  even  though  his  state  went  for 
Richard  Nlxon. 

Last  Fall's  election  also  dramatized  the 
tinder  box  of  Constitutional  problems  pro- 
vided by  the  current  system  for  a  runoff  elec- 
tion in  the  House.  The  one  vote  per  state 
plan  Is  totally  outdated.  The  potential  for 
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"deal-making"  by   a  minor,   or  even  major, 
party,  is  frightening. 

There  is  another  consideration,  however, 
which  I  think  Is  very  Important.  During  my 
Senate  campaign  last  year,  I  talked  with 
people  in  cities.  In  small  towns.  In  suburbs, 
and  In  rural  communities,  and  I  discovered 
In  all  these  different  areas  a  common  disen- 
chantment with  the  effectiveness  of  ihelr 
government,  and  a  general  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  responsiveness  of  their  leaders.  Our 
people  no  longer  feel  that  our  electoral  sys- 
tem represents  them  We  must  correct  this. 
The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
the  best  way  to  make  the  necessary  reforms, 
the  best  way  to  restore  this  confidence  in 
our  governmental  system  by  the  American 
people.  Is  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
abolishing  the  electoral  college  anC  substi- 
tuting a  direct  popular  election  plan. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  national  President, 
who  represents  all  Americans,  and  who  makes 
decisions  which  affect  all  Americans,  and 
therefore  we  should  have  a  national  popular 
vote  choosing  who  this  President  shall  be 

The  Electoral  College  made  sense  when  it 
was  created,  when  communications  were  In- 
adequate and  travel  almost  impossible.  But 
today,  when  our  technological  advances  have 
rendered  these  problems  a  thing  of  the  past, 
we  no  longer  have  any  need  for  the  electoral 
college  system  of  representative  voting  for 
the  election  of  the  President. 

A  second  consideration  Is  that  with  a  direct 
election  plan,  with  a  run-off  election  between 
the  lop  two  candidates.  If  no  one  receives 
40";  of  the  vote,  we  can  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  candidate  winning  the  election, 
but  losing  the  Presidency.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  perpetuate  the  chance  that  a  minority 
candidate  can  be  elected  We  should  not  con- 
tinue this  system. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  a  third  con- 
sideration: the  need  to  increase  the  sense 
of  participation  in  our  electoral  process  on 
the  part  of  the  electorate  at  large.  The  direct 
popular  election  Is  the  best  method  to  ac- 
complish this,  to  equalize  the  vote  of  In- 
dividuals, and  to  balance  the  collective  weight 
of  each  state  to  its  proper  proportion  with 
respect  to  the  entire  nation's  vote  turnout. 
Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  direct  election  system. 

Many  argue  that  the  direct  election  sys- 
tem will  give  greater  incentive  to  splinter 
parties,  and  weaken  the  two-party  system. 
I  believe,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  two  party 
system  will  be  stronger  under  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan.  Rather  than  being  able  to  obtain 
a  single  state's  entire  block  of  electoral  votes, 
or  throw  an  election  into  the  House,  as  under 
the  present  system,  the  most  a  third  party 
can  do  is  to  prevent  one  major  party  from 
getting  better  than  iO'^r  majority,  and  force 
a  run-off  between  the  two  major  parties. 
There  will  be  no  deals  possible  with  the 
direct  election  plan. 

Many  argue  that  the  small  states  will 
never  approve  the  direct  election  plan,  as- 
suring the  plans  defeat,  because  they  are 
more  strongly  represented  In  the  Electoral 
College  than  they  would  be  under  direct 
popular  voting.  To  counter  this  argument, 
I  would  like  to  cite  the  mathematical  analy- 
sis prepared  by  John  E.  Banzhaf,  III. 

His  analysis  shows  that  it  Is  the  Individual 
voter  from  a  large  state  who  actually  has 
more  influence  on  the  ultimate  election  re- 
sult than  the  individual  voter  In  a  small 
state  For  while  the  voter  in  Alaska  has  more 
Influence  over  who  will  win  Alaska's  elec- 
toral votes  than  the  Individual  New  York 
State  voter  has  to  determine  the  New  York 
electoral  winner,  this  is  reallv  not  the  crucial 
Issue. 

Nationally  speaking,  that  New  York  voter 
is  a  key  to  43  electoral  votes,  while  the 
Alaska  voter  is  at  the  control  of  only  3  elec- 
toral votes.  This  is  the  wav  that  small  states 
should  be  looking  at  the  electoral  college 
system,  and  If  they  do.  thev  should  con- 
clude that  their  much-talked-about  "advan- 
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tage"  under  the  exlatloc  system  Is  more  Il- 
lusion than  reality  A  small  state  really  has 
nothing  to  loee  under  the  direct  popular  vote 
plan.  U  any  states  loee  anything,  it  will  be 
the  large  state*,  who  will  no  longer  be  so 
earnestly  courted  by  candidates  as  rich 
prize  A  single  vote  cast  in  a  large  state  wUl 
be  of  no  more  weight  to  a  candidate  than  a 
vote  cast  in  a  small  state 

Many  also  argue  that  we  should  not  tinker 
with  the  Constitution  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  doing  this  Reform  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege has  been  advocated  for  decades  Pro- 
poeals  have  been  well  studied,  and  the  Is- 
sues have  been  well  documented  Senate  and 
House  Hearings  have  been  regularly  held 
after  every  Presidential  electl-m  Any  tink- 
ering we  are  doing  Is  with  a  rusty  antiquated 
system  that  should  have  been  discarded  long 
ago 

In  conclualon  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time 
to  set  en  these  proposals  The  problems  and 
Issues  we  fare  in  the  1970's  are  more  enucal 
than  ever  before  In  our  history  Correspond- 
ingly the  need  for  a  more  resfxiaslve  Presi- 
dential election  system  will  be  greater  thajj 
ever  before 

I  alao  feel  that  we  should  adopt  what  we 
feel  is  the  best  system  I  advocate  a  complete 
change  vt  the  Electoral  College,  and  not 
Ju»t  the  'long-needed  reforms  of  Electoral 
College  procedures  These  proposals  are 
worthy  ones  but  If  we  are  going  to  make  our 
system  more  responsive  to  the  people  let's 
do  the  complete  job 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  m?  to 
appear  before  you  and  present  my  views  on 
this  vital  subject 


SCIENCE.  POLICY,  AND  CONGRESS 
BY  RICHARD  A    CARPENTER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PtolNSTLVA.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Penmylvania  Mr 
Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  the  excellent  article.  "Science,  Policy, 
and  Congress.  ■  by  Richard  A  Carpenter 
which  appears  in  the  winter  edition  of 
the  Midwest  Research  Quarterly  Richard 
Carpenter  is  a  senior  specialist  in  science 
and  technology  in  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Librar>'  of 
Congress 

For  his  competence,  efDciency,  and  fine 
cooperation.  Dick  Carpenter  is  well 
known  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  I  am  glad 
to  insert  his  well-written  article  in  the 
Record 

scisnc«,  polict  and  conckcss 
(By  Richard  A  Carpenter. 
The  United  States  Congress  la  in  Integrat- 
inn  institution  It  arrives  at  a  collective 
decision  only  after  considering  many  aspects 
of  the  issue  ind  after  reconciling  often  con- 
nietmg  desires  of  society  The  social,  legal. 
economic  institutional  and  polltlca;  values 
are  as  old  as  Congress  itself  These  arvAS  of 
knowledge  are  well  represented  by  rongress- 
men  wh  -se  personal  experience  Tainiag  and 
speolal:iat!on  bring  an  up-to-date  familiarity 
wi'.h  mlMrmatlon  sources  and  expertise  On 
the  other  hand  *c:ence  -<nd  technology  are 
relatively  new  Ingredients  to  be  Incorpwrsted 
lnt3  the  complex  of  the  legl.iUtive  process 
In  fact  few  scientists  and  engineers  are 
elected  as  senators  or  representatives  A.nd 
the  number  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  Pt 
these  reasons,  the  needed  technical  facts, 
•-heories,  and  informed  opinions  must — for 
the  most  part — enter  the  legislative  debates 
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and  committee  considerations  via  an  infor- 
mation transfer  process  from  the  sclentlOc 
community 

wuhln  the  last  decade,  a  new  relationship 
has  emerged  Technical  knowledge  U  vlUl 
to  political  power  and  society  goals  In  the 
October  196a  BuHftin  of  the  Atomic  Scten- 
ttitt  Don  K  Price,  dean  of  the  John  Pltz- 
iferUd  Kennedy  3chix>l  of  Government  ex- 
plains It  thU  way  The  arst  Is  that  science 
and  .scientists  have  cume  l<i  be  more  than 
merely  instrumental  forces  to  help  carry  out 
purp<ises  that  have  been  predetermined  by 
jthers— either  by  the  traditional  custodians 
of  religious  values  or  by  the  will  of  the 
electorate  They  have  become  a  powerful 
innuence  In  aiterlri^j  values  and  guiding  the 
purposea  of  naiionai  policy  The  second  is 
that  science  can  no  longer  stand  apart  In 
complete  independence  from  the  flux  of 
FKiUtlcal  controversy,  and  thus  appear  as  a 
clearly  <jb]e<-tive  source  of  truth.  Por  when 
research  must  be  supported  by  government 
granu,  sclexice  itself  becomes  a  part  .jf  the 
political  system   ' 

At  present,  the  federal  government  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  are 
undergoing  a  clo»e  reexamination  Any  re- 
maining awe  of  science  or  fascination  with 
technology  has  been  replaced  with  a  require- 
ment for  relevance  of  research  results  to 
pressing  social  problems  and  an  insistence 
that  programs  meet  time  and  budget  sched- 
ules 

THE  .NEJCO  Foa  !Nrr>RMATIUN 

A:  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  frank  demand 
from  legislators  .  reflecUng  the  concerns  of 
their  constituents!  that  technology  serve 
society  and  not  merely  its  own  momentum. 
The  nation  seems  suspicious  that  federal 
funds  may  be  used  for  stunu  or  science  for 
•-he  sake  .>f  science  Also,  the  demands  of 
nati(jnal  setunty  world  leadership  and 
crises  in  the  natural  and  M>clal  environments 
can  be  met,  in  part  by  providing  new  op- 
tions through  expanded  research  and  devel- 
•  ^pment  The  management  of  science  re- 
sources, without  stifling  creativity  and  In- 
novation, Is  the  inix  of  many  national  sci- 
ence policy  issues  Congressmen  must  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  ways  science  and 
technology  work  so  thev  can  make  decisions 
on  The  expenditure  nf  public  funds  for  these 
purptjsea  The  current  situation  Is  a  radical 
change  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago 

During  the  pre-3putnlk  decade,  legisla- 
tors were  under  no  compulsion  to  debate  or 
defend  science  and  te«-hnology  In  the  public 
political  arena  Little  money  was  Involved, 
and  basic  research  was  supported  on  the 
faith  that  the  data  would  eventually  be 
useful  Development  lundlng  was  more  often 
than  not  associated  with  the  tear  that  na- 
tional seturlty  would  be  Jeopardized  If  the 
capabilities  of  atomic  weaptjns  were  not  ex- 
ploited 

The  spare  age  opened  with  a  political 
judgment  to  dedicate  the  US  program  zti 
peaceful  purposes  The  public  interest  in 
science  Increased  rapidly  and  brfjught  a 
Uteracv  to  the  ele<-torate  which  had  nnr  been 
present  Federal  funding  tor  research  and 
development  Jumped  from  »H  billion  In  1955 
to  M  billion  in  1960 

Other  goals  and  mi.ssion.s  of  government 
were  seen  to  require  technology  for  their 
accomplishment  The  "ioclaj  overhead  prob- 
lems of  envlrf)ttmenfj»l  pf)llutlon,  transpor- 
taUon.  urban  develi>pment  and  the  like  Jus- 
tified their  own  H  .t  D  expenditures  The 
nondefense  p«jnion  of  tijtal  federal  R&D 
obligations  iiicrejuied  from  19  percent  in  1960 
to  50  percent  in  1965  where  it  has  remained  ' 
Thus  three  significant  changes  occurred  to 
make  the  understanding  of  science  and  t«db- 
nology  important  to  members  of  Congress 
Public  debate  and  commentary  were  re- 
quired, large  public  funding  was  Involved: 
<ind  a  variety  of  national  objectives  depended 
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on  research  and  development  resulU.  Man- 
agement of  these  growing  federal  expendi- 
tures required  policy  planning.  The  Congress 
determined  to  become  a  full  partner  with 
the  execuUve  branch  in  inlllaUng  and  elab- 
orating science  policy. 

NATUBX   or  THX   INFORMATION 

A  useful  partition  of  this  general  subject 
is  to  consider  policy  for  science  as  opposed 
to  science  for  policy.  Policy  for  science  per- 
tains to  federal  programs  that  insure  the 
health  of  U  S  science:  i.e..  fundamental  re- 
search, science  education,  manpower,  re- 
search facilities,  science  Information,  and  ho 
forth  The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  basic  research  projects  sponsored  by 
misaion-orieiued  agencies  are  the  means  of 
carrying  out  policy  for  science  Although 
perhaps  only  10  percent  of  the  total  funding 
Is  In  this  area,  it  Is  a  major  concern  because 
the  national  technologrlcal  capability  ulti- 
mately depends  on  a  strong  and  sustained 
scientific  effort 

The  second  aspect  of  science  policy  Is  the 
ways  in  which  research  and  development 
support  other  policies  In  a  highly  technical 
clvlUzaUon.  virtually  every  agency  mission 
is  assisted  by  some  technical  Input.  The  dol- 
lars available  to  accomplish  a  given  mission 
are  limited  and  so  the  R&D  request  must 
compete  with  operational  and  other  budget 
requirements  on  a  cost-elTectlveness  basii 
Only  If  R  A  D  can  contribute  to  the  mission 
will  It  be  supported:  there  Is  no  R  &  O  "pie"  to 
be  split   up  among  agencies 

In  these  two  areas  of  science  policy,  the 
Congress  seeks  Information  for  management 
decision  rather  than  the  details  of  project 
engineering.  The  legislative  process  en- 
count«r8  science  and  technology  issues  In  all 
three  of  its  major  functions  Plrst.  authoriza- 
tion Is  the  genesis  of  federal  programs.  Some 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  maior 
R&D  performers  have  annual  authorlia- 
Uon— eg,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Others,  for  example 
like  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  anu 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  operate 
under  continuing  authorization  Next,  the 
appropriations  committees  consider  the 
budget  reqnesu  of  the  administration  .j 
modified  by  the  authorizing  committees 
Finally  the  over\'lew  role  of  the  Congress 
momiors  the  programs  to  make  certain  their 
intent  Is  carried  out. 

The  needed  Information  Is  in  terms  of  al- 
ternatlves:  What  Is  technically  posslbU- 
What  breakthroughs  are  needed?  Costs 
Schedules?  The  criteria  for  choice  used  by 
the  executive  branch  agencies  must  be  ex- 
amined In  the  past  few  years,  a  concern  hus 
grown  over  the  consequences  of  applied  tech- 
nology—side  effecu  which  may  be  difficult 
^  to  forecast  or  anticipate. 

The  Congress  certainly  does  not  lack  for 
information.  The  openness  of  the  legislative 
process  provides  a  great  variety  and  number 
of  channels  for  facts  and  opinions  The  fed- 
eral agencies  advocate  and  defend  their  prt- 
grams  in  hearings,  brieflngs.  and  contlnu.il 
liaison  with  the  members  and  committees 
directly  concerned.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  m  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  was  established  by  reorganization 
to  coordinate  executive  branch  R&D  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  science  policy 
matters. 

Industries  and  trade  organizations  often 
present  testimony  at  he«u1ng8  and  carry  on 
extensive  Information  and  lobbying  activities 
when  legislation  or  government  programs 
particularly  affect  their  Interests  ConsUt;:- 
enu  and  local  businesses  make  specific  in- 
quiries to  their  representatives  and  carry 
opinions  on  R  &  D  matters  which  have  ob- 
vious political  Impact 

Universities  and  nonprofit  Institutions  pro- 
vide data  and  Interpretive  studies  In  the 
normal  course  of  their  actUitlee  Where  the 
support  of  science  Is  concerned,  these  groups 
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pursue  their  own  proposals  which  may  be  In 
concert  or  conflict  with  agency  actlvltlM 
Many  sources,  to  some  degree,  have  axes  to 
grind  when  they  appear  before  a  oommlttee 
or  volvmteer  Information  to  members. 

The  National  Academies  of  Sciences  and 
Engineering  is  a  oon^esslonally  chartered 
group  which,  along  with  their  National  Re- 
search Council,  can  undertake  contract 
studies  for  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  A  broad  Interdisciplinary  over- 
view on  matters  affecting  the  health  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  is  obtained.  The  profes- 
sional technical  society  Is  another  source  of 
digested  and  Interpreted  information  which 
has  been  Identified  as  potentially  useful  but 
has  not  yet  contributed  directly  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent. 

MECHANISMS  FOk  COMMUNICATION 

As  the  need  for  science  adv1c«  has  become 
recognized,  the  legislators  have  erected  a 
variety  of  Information  gathering  devices  of 
their  own.  Some  members  even  have  personal 
science  advisory  committees.  The  political 
parties,  too.  have  organized  scientists  and 
engineers  to  assist  them.  Also  professional 
staffs  of  oommlttees  have  been  reinforced 
with  persons  of  mature  technical  experience. 
Hearings  and  briefings  are  arranged  to  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  viewpoints.  Ad  hoc  advisory 
panels  are  assembled  to  deal  with  a  particular 
subject  or  to  provide  general  advice. 

In  1963  and  19d4,  a  number  of  studies  and 
prop>oeals  was  made  relating  to  science  advice 
for  the  Congress  The  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence Research  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
{Chaired  by  Mr  Daddario)  held  hearings  and 
issued  a  report,  "Scientific-Technical  Advice 
for  Congress:  Needs  and  Resources."'  «  Bills 
to  create  a  congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  were  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
In  the  88th  Congress,  (8  2036  and  HR  8066). 
Another  bill,  HR  6866,  (88th  Congress.  1st 
session)  sought  to  establish  a  small  science 
advisory  staff  In  each  house.'  The  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Government  Research  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  on  the  methods  by 
which  Congress  could  Improve  Its  liandling 
of  federal  science  affairs.'  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  reviewed  the  difficulties  of  setting 
•up  a  body  of  highly  trsdned  technicians  solely 
responsible  to  Congress  In  an  article  In  Sci- 
ence magazine.' 

The  conclusion  of  these  deliberations  was 
that  a  bridge  between  the  Congress  and  the 
scientific  oommunity  was  preferable  to  an 
'In  house"  cadre  of  practicing  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  breadth  of  legislative  problems 
and  the  rapid  change  of  specific  Interests 
militated  against  retaining  subject  matter 
specialists  as  advisers.  Instead,  the  need  was 
correctly  deducted  for  a  new  function  to  ex- 
cise the  scientific  questions  from  legislative 
issues,  to  search  the  literature  and  minds  of 
the  scientific  community  for  relevant  an- 
.swers.  and  to  Interpret  and  distill  the  perti- 
nent Information  for  easy  use  by  the  legis- 
lators. 

LEGISLATIVE    REFERENCE    SBtVICE 

The  means  of  establishing  the  function 
was  found  close  at  hand.  The  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  is  a  53 -year-old  organization 
within  the  Library  of  Con^fress.  It  \»  divided 
Into  10  divisions  which  provide  research  and 
information  on  all  areas  of  knowledge  re- 
lated to  legislation.  The  staff  ntunbers  over 
300  persons  ranging  from  senior  scholars  to 
clerks  who  retrieve  factual  data.  The  spe- 
cialists are  thoroughly  qualified  and  rec- 
ognized in  their  academic  areas,  and  more 
importantly  they  are  skilled  at  interpreting 
and  communicating  technical  Information 
to  the  Congress.  LRS  works  only  for  the 
members  and  their  committees  and  staffs. 
Projects  are  performed  on  a  confidential 
baf  is  and  usually  the  resulting  contributions 
In  printed  form  are  anonymous  as  to  origin. 
Partisan    political    influences    are    carefully 
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avoided  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

Into  this  existing  organizational  frame- 
work, the  Congress  Introduced  eight  new 
positions  by  appropriation  action  for  fiscal 
year  106S,  "to  meet  the  Increasing  requests 
for  service  In  the  scientific  and  technological 
specialties."  These  positions  were  aug- 
mented with  existing  funds  and  organized 
as  the  Science  Policy  Research  Division  in 
October  of  1964. 

The  objective  of  the  division  is  an  in- 
creased understanding  by  the  members  of 
Congress  of  the  workings  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. Although  advice  is  often  used  in 
describing  the  function,  It  Is  not  an  entirely 
accurate  word.  The  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  technical  content  of  public  policy 
issues  are  usually  done  In  a  "pro  and  con" 
form.  Scholarship,  or  completeness  of  re- 
search, and  objectivity,  or  the  absence  of 
advocacy,  are  the  criteria  of  performance. 

Science  Policy  Research  Division  Is  a  bridge 
to  a  diversity  and  plurality  of  Information 
and  opinion.  It  is  not  a  primary  source  of 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  the  way  in  which  the 
gathered  facts  are  presented  to  the  legislator 
often  does  Impart  a  summary  Judgment,  a 
responsibility  which  Is  carefully  recognized 
and  accepted.  Quality  control  Is  assured  by 
an  Internal  review  by  other  reBearche'rs  as 
well  as  frequent  consultation  v?lth  outside 
authorities. 

THE    TECHNICAL    SOCIETT 

Professional  technical  societies  can  be  a 
most  valuable  source  of  advice  and  informa- 
tion for  the  Congress.  In  contrast  to  the 
other  sources,  the  broad  membership  allows 
professional,  rather  than  employment  re- 
lated views,  to  come  to  the  surface.  Their  tax 
exempt  status  need  not  be  Jeopardized  nor 
are  they  required  to  register  as  lobbyists.* 
The  simple  conditions  are  that  the  congres- 
sional liaison  must  not  be  a  major  portion 
of  their  activities  and  that  the  Congress  has 
invited  their  testimony.  Such  conditions  are 
easily  met  by  professional  societies  since  edu- 
cation and  science  are  their  main  pursuits, 
and  a  standing  Invitation  to  communicate 
With  the  Congress  has  been  issued  repeatedly 
by  many  members  of  both  Houses. 

The  technical  societies  are  not  expected 
to  present  a  consensus  view  on  issues — which 
might  engender  internal  strife.  Rather,  they 
should  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
science  policy  issues.  Just  as  they  have  his- 
torically for  the  presentation  of  research 
results.  The  policy  discussions,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  society  leaders,  would  provide 
interpretations  and  viewpoints  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  Congress.  Such  a  forum  would 
be  relatively  balanced  as  to  vested  Interests 
from  the  primary  employment  of  partici- 
pants. Without  reaching  a  consensus,  or  put- 
ting the  matter  to  a  vote,  the  science  policy 
forum  would  reveal  the  pros  and  cons  of 
an  Issue  in  a  unique  way.  This  Is  a  new  re- 
sponsibility for  professional  societies.  It  is 
well  worth  adding  to  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  publication,  national  meetings,  and 
education. 

The  implementation  of  an  effective  liaison, 
however,  appears  to  be  much  more  difficult 
than  the  recognition  of  the  opportunity.  It 
Is  qxrite  a  departure  from  the  comfortable  and 
secure  tradition  of  providing  a  forum  on  spe- 
cialized knowledge.  Many  organizations  still 
resist  extension  of  their  activities  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  position  of  their  member- 
ships. But  Just  as  there  is  no  longer  an  ivory 
tower  for  the  individual  scientist,  these 
organizations  must  accept  a  new  role  of  con- 
•stnictlve  participation  channels  for  their 
'members  and  as  a  public  service  resource  for 
governmental  bodies  The  benefits  to  the 
professional.  In  learning  the  practical  poli- 
tics of  research  support  and  working  in  the 
resource  allocation  process,  are  also  a  major 
reason  for  developing  this  relationship. 

One  should  carefully  note  that  the  Issues 
to  be  addressed   are  those  of  the  technical 
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community  and  not  the  gamut  of  public 
affairs.  Reluctance  of  researchers  to  talk 
about  science  policy  may  be  related  to  the 
lamentable  i)erformance  of  some  colleagues 
in  other  national  affairs  debates.  A  technical 
education  confers  no  particular  advantage  in 
matters  of  ethics  or  politics.  On  the  other 
hand,  science  policy  decisions  must  not  lack 
the  full  input  of  competent  advice  from 
scientists  and  engineers. 

SOME    CURRENT    ACTtVITrES 

The  American  Physical  Society  recently  re- 
jected a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  have  allowed  society  referendum  vot- 
ing on  "any  matter  of  concern  "  Opponents 
feared  that  Issues  such  as  Viet  Nam  would 
tear  the  organization  apart.  Charles  Price, 
the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  Committee  on  Chemistry 
and  Public  Affairs,  says:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  a  scientific  society,  which  the  American 
Chemical  Society  is.  really  needs  to  stick  to 
issues  in  which  a  fairly  significant  compo- 
nent of  science  know-how  is  involved  " 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  a  cotincll  of  technical  societies.  Is 
wrestling  with  the  ecological  effects  of  de- 
foliation in  Viet  Nam.  Here,  the  problem  is 
to  pursue  a  valid  science  policy  Issue 
(Whether  military  advantages  are  offset  by 
long-term  environmental  damage)  without 
allowing  the  assessment  to  deteriorate  into 
the  emotional  political  argument  assoclat^ed 
with  that  conflict. 

The  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers Is  considering  a  policy  statement  pro- 
posed by  Its  Government  Programs  Advisory 
Committee  "to  provide  technical  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  the  government  in 
areas  requiring  chemical  engineering  knowl- 
edge, so  that  the  laws  and  regulations 
adopted  take  full  cognizance  of  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  pertinent  technical  facts  " 
The  Iowa  Section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  expressed  its  opposition  to 
the  recently  defeated  bill  which  would  hfve 
authorized  wider  trucks  with  Increased  al- 
lowable axle  weights.  The  Ecological  Society 
of  America  has  formed  a  vigorous  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  which  represents  a  plsce 
that  pKjIicy-makers  can  come  to  for  com- 
petent ecological  advice  They  have  provided 
several  witnesses  before  public  hearings  of 
congressional  committees. 

The  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  has  watched  the  aerospace 
budget  wax  and  wane  with  little  input  from 
this  30,000  member  organization.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 1968  issue  of  Astronautics  and  Aero- 
nautics, the  beginnings  of  a  clamor  for  par- 
ticipation in  policy  planning  are  discussed. 
Dr.  Glen  P.  Wilson  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
{XJints  out  that  "the  Congress  Is  a  living 
brtathlng  human  group  that  operates  some- 
thing like  a  vast  and  complicated  moment 
equation.  A  given  amount  of  pressure  at  a 
given  point  will  cause  the  center  ot  gravity 
to  stiift  .  .  .  Congress  cannot  respond  to  a 
stimulus  it  has  not  received,  although  the 
lack  of  a  particular  stimulus  will  enable  all 
other  stimuli  to  have  propiortlonally  greater 
effect." 

This  Is  the  most  lmj>ortant  reason  for 
bringing  the  full  weight  of  technical  thought 
Into  the  legislative  process.  Other  forces, 
vested  interests,  viewpoints,  needs,  and  de- 
mands are  vigorously  represented  in  plan- 
ning, directing,  allocating,  and  setting  prior- 
ities for  national  programs.  If  science  and 
engineering  are  not  fairly  and  competently 
promoted,  government  support  will  decline 
and  the  benefits  of  R  &  D  will  not  become 
available. 

Usually,  the  relationship  between  research 
funding  and  eventual  practical  return  on 
this  investment  isn't  obvious  or  short  term. 
An  element  of  faith  is  necessary,  and  faith, 
as  a  rationale  for  disbursing  tax  revenue,  is 
a  fragile  vessel  on  political  seas.  Professionals 
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who  we  most  familiar  with  the  time- tested 
a«quence  of  research-development-appUca- 
Uon  muat  take  the  Initiative  to  illustrate 
document,  and  convince  decision  makers  of 
the  value  of  their  work  This  Is  an  honorable, 
forthright  responalblllty  for  the  technical 
professional  In  a  clvlllzaUon  which  Is  baaed 
on  knowledge  and  use  of  natural  science  prin- 
ciples The  professional  technical  societies 
offer  a  mechanism  for  the  Justification  of  fed- 
eral support  which  Is  free  from  the  direct 
payroll  relationships  of  other  congressional 
Information  sources 

The  indlcAted  liaison  can  take  many  forms 
aad  win  require  ingenuity  ui  exploit  fully 
There  will  be  legal,  financial  and  logistical 
problems  for  the  societies  as  various  oppor- 
tunities for  policy  partlclpatlnr  are  explored 
But  the  stage  Is  set  The  Congress  is  recep- 
tive The  emerging  social  overhead  problems 
can  be  serred  by  relevant  research  The  Sci- 
ence PoUcy  Research  Division  and  congres- 
siona;  committee  staffs  are  in  operation  as 
communication  channels 

Dr  Erie  A  Walker  president  of  the  Na- 
'.lonal  Academy  of  Engineering,  says  -Engi- 
neers have  a  deep  seated  yearning  to  be  pro- 
fessionals, yet  somehow  or  other  thev  aren  t 
quite  wining  to  take  the  steps  that  will  reallv 
give     tttein     professional     status  When 

they  mMT  in  small  groups  they  complain 
about  their  status,  they  romplain  about  their 
pubUc  image,  and  they  confess  that  chey  are 
not  carrying  their  share  of  the  load  as  public 
servants  ■■ 

The  participation  in  a  congressional  infor- 
mation and  advisory  function  via  the  estab- 
lished societies  would  seem  to  be  an  impor- 
•jnt  and  signiflcaiit  i:ep  voward  indlvidua. 
recognition  as  professionals. 

rooTNOTFS 
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[program  esUbllshed  by  title  IT  of  the 
SocUl  Security  Act  They  would  have 
the  choice  as  to  whether  they  would  come 
under  the  social  security  system  in  addi- 
tion to  their  civil  service  retirement  cov- 
erage  New  employees  would  have  2  years 
from  the  date  of  their  employment  with- 
in which  to  file  a  certificate  indicating 
their  desire  for  such  coverage  Exlstbig 
employees  would  likewise  have  2  years  to 
make  such  election  The  employer— In 
this  case,  the  Federal  a«ency— would  pay 
the  employee  tax 

Federal  employees  make  up  the  largest 
»{roup  of  employees  In  the  United  SUtes. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  coverage  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  This  matter  has 
been  under  consideration  by  boards,  bu- 
reaus committees,  and  commissions, 
both  In  and  out  of  the  Congress  for 
more  than  two  decades  I  think  it  is 
time  to  take  afHrmative  action 


March   IS,  1969 


THE  PRIVATE  INTEREST  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  PURPOSE— THE  REASON 
WHY  -ADDRESS  BY  BLAKE  T 
NEWTON,    JR 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  ONE  OP 
THE  INEQLTTIES  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECLTFUTY  SYSTEM 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NIW     YORK 

IN   THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  correct 
one  of  the  greatest  Inequities  of  the  so- 
cial security  srstem— the  exclusion  of 
Pedera:  employees  from  coverage  under 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance protection 

My  bill  would  permit  Federal  employ- 
ees to  elect  coverage  under  the  Insurance 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

Of    PENNSYLVANIA 

LN    rHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  \farch  13.  1969 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  we  have 
heaid  much  recently  about  the  need  for 
the  private  sector  of  our  country  to  be- 
come involved  with  the  sreat  and  press- 
ing issues  of  the  day  Mr  Blake  T  New- 
ton, Jr  president  ol  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  i-ecently  addressed  himself  to 
this  veiT  problem  Mr  Newton's  remarks 
before  the  WUner  Award  Luncheon  m 
Washington.  DC,  entitled  Tlie  Pri- 
vate Interest  and  the  Public  Pun>ose— 
Tlie  Reason  Why,  '  show  a  unique  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  major  problems 
confiontinn  the  Nation  I  commend  this 
outstanding  address  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The    Private    Interest    and   the    Pt-Buc 
Pt'RPosE — The    Reason    Why 
(Speech  by  Blake  T    Newton.  Jr.   president 
Institute    of    Life     Insurance,     at     WUner 
Award  Luncheon,  W.ishliigton.  DC     Janu- 
ary J3    1 969  1 

Sixteen  months  ago  the  :ife  Insurance  bus- 
iness committed  Itself  to  a  prr.gram  of  capital 
Investment  In  the  core  area.,  of  our  cities 
The  aim  was  to  focus  the  investment  func- 
tion of  our  business  upon  those  areas  of  our 
society  that  urgently  required  Investments- 
the  decaying  ,ind  strife-prone  Inner  city, 
where  capital  was  in  short  supply  and  where 
the  norma,  tendency  of  investment  was  frus- 
trated by  high  risk.  Indifferent  return  and 
one  thing  more  the  tradition  among  busi- 
ness people  that  it  was  difficult.  If  not  im- 
possible,   to  Justify    in   competitive    terms 

SpeclflcAlly,  the  Joint  Urban  Problems 
Committee  of  two  major  trade  associations  of 
our  business— the  American  Life  Convention 
and  the  Life  Insurance  .\ssoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica— agreed  that  as  a  business  we  would 
pledge  •!  billion  to  engage  those  needs  .>f 
the  troubled  urban  environment  which 
might  yield  to  economic  solutions 


It  was  wholly  proper  that  we  should  do 
this,  and  we  sought  at  the  time  to  make  it 
clear  that  our  primary  concerns  were  busi- 
ness concerns 

.Much  of  the  Investment  of  our  business  is 
kx^aled  in  cities  If  the  ability  of  our  cities 
to  survive  and  to  progress  as  the  gathering 
places  of  human  and  economic  enterprise  i.s 
threatened,  then  clearly  our  business  is 
threatened 

Most  of  our  policyholders  live  or  work  in 
cities  If  the  quality  of  their  lives  and  the 
tranquility  of  their  exUtence  are  In  danger 
then  we  are  In  danger,  and  It  ciearlv  Is  our 
concern 

It  must  be  conceded,  of  course,  that  these 
are  not  concerns  that  are  ordinarily  attrib- 
uted to  business  by  thoee  more  accustomed 
to  thinking  exclusively  In  terms  of  the  profit 
motive  But  our  careful  enunciation  of  why 
we  are  Involved  and  our  constant  repetition 
of  these  reasons  have  brought  about.  I  be- 
lieve   a  larger  result  than  we  anticipated 

Gradually  as  our  program  took  shape,  as 
money  was  committed,  as  brick  and  morur 
resulu  began  to  rise,  we  began  to  recognize 
that  this  amorphous  concept  called  'the 
business  interest"  was  being  cast  In  larger 
scale  than  had  ever  seriously  been  offered 
for  public  exhibit 

I  must  emphasize  at  this  stage  that  we  in 
the  life  insurance  business  were  not  movini; 
in  lonely  and  splendid  Isolation.  Other  areas 
of  the  business  community  also  saw  th° 
Issues  that  had  been  raised  by  our  urban 
problems  as  business  Issues.  They  also  looked 
to  their  res<jurces  and  skills  and  they  engaged 
the  problems  they  felt  competent  to  deal 
with 

I  could  spend  the  better  part  of  the  time 
you  have  allotted  me  today  describing  some 
of  the  responses  business  has  made  in  the 
past  year  alone,  but  I  am  sure  you  have  read 
c't   them   yourselves 

What  is  important  Is  that  they  ail  served 
to  reinforce  this  larger  concept  of  the  busi- 
ness interest 

There  were  other  responses  too  that  not 
only  strengthened  the  concept,  but  animated 
It  and  gave  It  momentum. 

There  was.  for  example,  the  reaction  of 
government  on  both  the  local  and  national 
level  It  wasn't  so  much  that  they  looked 
upon  our  works  and  saw  that  they  were  gof)d 
But  rather  that  they  looked  with  new  eyef— ^ 
as  we  did  — upon  the  Immensity  of  the  prob- 
lem our  society  faced  and  saw  that  our  re- 
sources of  capital  and  diversity  were  needed 
and  they  could  properly  be  brought  to  bear 
In  addition  there  was  the  response  of  those 
who  were  more  intimately  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  urban  environ- 
ment those  who  lived  there  and  those  who 
served  there  in  many  roles  They  were  wary 
as  people  should  be  whose  expectations  had 
been  too  often  dashed.  But  thev  were  wel- 
coming, too  and  hopeful,  and"  willing  to 
accept  our  sincerity  as  It  was  established 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  Is  that  business 
Is  engaged  now  In  areas  that  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  the  domain  of  government, 
of  the  social  worker,  of  organized  charity, 
of  education  It  Is  known  to  be  engaged 
aJid  It  is  accepted,  generally,  that  It  Is  en- 
gaged because  It  is  In  the  business  Interest 
Thus  the  larger  concept  of  the  business 
Interest  Is  no  longer  tentative  And  I  think 
at  this  point  It  should  be  stated  clearly 
and   without   pretension: 

The  private  sector  of  our  national  econo- 
my has  recognized  that  business  is  affected 
by  disruption  and  decay  and  disaffection 
both  In  the  near  and  the  long  term  But  this 
represents  only  the  practical  aspect  of  our 
concern  It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  entering 
wedge  of  our  involvement 

Deeper  Into  the  twin  crises  of  poverty 
and  environment,  we  have — like  all  good 
wedges  -widened  our  perspective  and  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  very  quality 
of  our  lives  and  the  principles  on  which  we 
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have    based    nearly    200    years    of    national 
conduct  are  at  stake. 

The  gaps  between  what  we  the  majority 
of  our  people  have  achieved,  and  what  the 
minority  have  not,  are  glaring,  inexcusable 
and  inescapable. 

A  lifetime  of  experience  with  the  poten- 
tially fatal  dangers  of  war  and  potentially 
disastrous  ones  of  practical  economics,  has 
taught  us  also  to  recognize  real  danger 
when  we  see  it.  And  we  do  see  It. 

For  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  after 
all  the  effort  of  our  history  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  free  society  cannot  be  extended 
freely  to  all  of  our  citizens  In  all  places, 
then  they  cannot  with  freedom  be  secured 
for  any  of  our  citizens — anywhere.  The 
choice  Is  between  a  free  society  and  a  so- 
ciety In  which  we  suffer  either  violence  or 
suppression. 

And  so.  we  hard-headed  businessmen 
have  discovered  with  some  surprise  and  no 
little  chagrin  that  we  are  back  to  the  very 
fundamentals  for  which  an  anguished  group 
of  American  colonials  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

We  are,  moreover,  as  private  and  corporate 
citizens,  engaged  In  facing  again,  the  basic 
challenge  that  Hamilton  posed  In  the  first 
number  of  the  Federalist; 

To  decide  by  conduct  and  example  the 
imi>ortant  question  whether  societies  of  men 
are  really  capable  or  not  of  establishing  good 
government  form  reflection  and  choice;  or 
whether  they  are  forever  destined  to  depend 
lor  their  political  constitutions  on  accident 
and   force." 

How,  you  may  wonder,  in  the  midst  of  our 
affluence,  at  the  height  of  our  strength,  have 
we  come  to  such  a  Juncture? 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  at  this  point  to 
po  back  briefly  over  our  recent  economic. 
political  and  social  history,  to  trace  out  the 
paths  along  which  we  have  all  careered — 
business,  government,  and  the  society  we 
ijoth  serve — to  arrive  all  together  full  tilt 
at  one  of  those  rare  Intersections  where  com- 
mon destinies  are  decided. 

The  president  of  Cornell  University,  Dr. 
James  Perkins,  jxdnted  out  recently  that 
this  nation  since  World  War  11  has  acted 
liiider  two  principal  stimuli:  the  need  to 
prevent  another  catastrophic  war,  and  the 
need  to  prevent  another  major  economic 
11  llapse.  Our  foreign  and  our  domestic  poli- 
cies were  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  undergone  the  ordeals  of  the  30s  with 
^^  depression,  and  the  40s.  with  Its  World 
War  It  was  natural  that  they  should  con- 
'i,:ct  national  policy  In  such  a  way  to  prevent 
•.he  recurrence  of  the  two  disasters  In  our 
recent  national  experience,  and  It  would  have 
been  tragic  If  they  had  not. 

They  were  objectives  upon  which  the  en- 
tire nation  could  agree:  they  were  difficult 
objectives  and  they  posed  fearsome  threats 
.It  every  step  of  their  accomplishment. 

But  today,  after  nearly  25  years  of  living 
with  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war,  we  seem 
to  have  pushed  back  the  doomsday  clock. 
.Moreover,  by  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the 
:ear  of  a  major  economic  collapse  had  sub- 
sided. A  partnership  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. In  agreement  on  a  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment, had  begun  to  produce  the  affluent 
society. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Perkins  points  out,  the 
national  consensus  about  our  priorities  be- 
t;an  to  erode,  and  part  of  our  society  began 
to  look  for  new  goals. 

In  short,  our  world-wide  political  objec- 
tives were  weathering  well,  and  our  social 
■ind  economic  objectives — bom  In  the  New 
Deal  of  the  Depression — were  not  only 
.ichieved.  but  in  many  cases  surpassed. 

We  began  to  turn  Inward  and  discovered 
that  In  our  overriding  quantitative  concerns 
of  preventing  war  and  depression  we  had 
verlooked  the  qualitative — or  In  Dr.  Perkins' 
phrase,  we  bad  "bruised"  the  quaUty  of  our 
lives.  We  had  moreover  swept  again  beneath 
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the  national  rug  the  continually  neglected 
problems  of  race  and  poverty. 

They  surfaced  even  as  we  were  feasting 
upon  our  victories.  • 

Like  unwelcomed  guests.  Justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  appeared  In  rags  and 
demanded  their  rightful  place  at  the  table. 

Granted,  this  Is  an  oversimple  view.  But 
we  are  not  ever  able  to  envtson  solutions, 
without  first  simplifying  the  problems  and 
for  this  reason  the  view  Is  useful  to  our 
perspective. 

Let  me  now  complicate  the  perspective — 
it  wouldn't,  after  all,  be  real  If  It  were  thor- 
oughly understood. 

Former  Presidential  Aide  Horace  Busby,  in 
a  speech  to  the  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  recently  added  a  valuable  com- 
mentary. In  his  view,  the  wild  water  we  are 
running  Is  not  caused  by  the  surface  vio- 
lence we  see  about  us.  it  is  the  result  of  the 
underlying  velocity,  the  sheer  speed  of  our 
progreoe. 

Our  problem  Is  not  the  symptom  of  dis- 
order, but  the  disease  of  disarray,  brought 
about  by  the  hlgh-veioclty,  high-intensity 
momentum  that  has  wrought  more  change 
In  half  a  decade  than  other  Bocletles  will 
experience  In  half  a  century. 

Let  me  quote  for  you  Mr.  Busby's  vision 
of  where  we  stand  as  a  result  of  our  achieve- 
ments: 

"Not  merely  the  America  of  the  19308  Is 
gone,"  he  says,  "Even  the  America  of  the 
19508  has  been  swept  away.  In  a  literal  sense 
this  is  a  new  America.  Sometime  soon,  ijefore 
the  decade  ends,  half  of  ail  the  Americans 
who  have  ever  lived  will  be  alive:  all  that 
has  been  done  before  will  need — already 
needs — doing  again. 

"In  the  America  of  today,"  he  points  out, 
"our  Institutions  are  new  Our  roles,  relation- 
ships and  experiences  are  new^new,  tenta- 
tive and  Insecure.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  purpose- 
ful governable  society,  we  have  a  need  to 
come  together.  Yet  we  have  all  but  lost  com- 
munications among  ourselves.  .  .  .  Even  the 
language  is  disintegrating:  it  has  different 
meanings,  clty-to-clty,  nelghborhood-to 
neighborhood.  The  same  is  true  for  our 
values — and  for  authority.  Not  only  govern- 
ment, but  churches,  universities,  employ- 
ers, labor  leaders,  commentators,  certainly 
parents,  are  suffering  credibility  gaps — not 
because  the  character  of  the  people  has  de- 
clined, but  more  because  their  knowledge  has 
so  Increased." 

Then  Mr.  Busby  concludes,  "As  a  nation. 
as  a  people,  we  are  at  a  time  of  beginning 
again." 

The  danger,  as  he  sees  it,  is  not  division, 
but  disruption,  and  he  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween our  times  and  the  supercharged,  hyper- 
emotlonal  years  that  immediately  preceded 
our  Civil  War. 

It  Is  a  truly  frightening  vision  and  whether 
or  not  we  concur  fully,  it  is  hard  to  deny 
the  velocity  and  volatility  In  our  society 
which  supports  Mr.  Busby's  view.  Nor  can  we 
deny  the  accomplishments  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  nor  the  competence  and  cooperation 
we  will  need  to  co{>e  with  the  symptoms  as 
well  as  the  causes  of  what  has  wrongly  been 
called  "a  national  malaise." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  we 
are  a  sick  people. 

Confused?  Undoubtedly.  Confused,  not 
however  by  weakness,  but  by  strength.  We 
have  learned  how  to  win  the  means,  and 
we  must  turn  ourselves  now  to  winning  the 
ends.  In  short,  what  it  was  that  we  as  a 
nation  started  out  to  do  in  the  first  place: 
"To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  return  to  my  orig- 
inal metaphor  and  then  we'll  get  down  to 
practical  cases. 

It  should  be  j>olnted  out  that  while  ail 
of  our  national  interests — political,  economic 
and  social — have  rushed  together  as  it  were 
at  an  Intersection,  they  did  not  collide  head- 
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on.  There's  been  a  kind  of  three-way  side- 
swipe. We  are  all  shaken,  to  be  sure,  and  we 
are  surely  all  confused.  But  essentially,  we 
are  not  damaged — yet. 

If  we  can  keep  our  heads  and  restrain  the 
natural,  but  unreasoning  instinct  to  look  for 
a  scapegoat,  we  can  sort  it  out  and  we  can 
go  forward  again,  better  for  the  experience. 
We'll  have  acquired  a  decent  respect  for  our 
neighboring  interests  and,  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, a  warier  eye  out  for  future  accidents. 

Now  let's  talk  briefly  again  about  our  busi- 
ness community,  its  very  proper  involvement 
vrtth  basic  national  purposes,  and  the  dan- 
gers this  Involvement  poses  to  us  as  business- 
men. 

We  are  the  last  of  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  society  to  become  so  openly  involved, 
and  as  such  we  are  vulnerable  to  criticism. 
We  are  vulnerable,  first,  because  business  has 
always  been  vulnerable  It's  practically  an 
American  custom  to  attack  big  business;  cer- 
tainly It  is  a  literary  tradition  and  our  liter- 
ature forms  many  of  our  public  attitudes.  We 
are  vulnerable,  secondly,  because  of  our  p)o- 
tentlallty  for  success.  Our  involvement  has 
raised  new  hopes  and  new  expectations.  If  we 
fall,  and  withdraw,  we  will  have  merely  deep- 
ened the  crisis,  exacerbated  our  disorders,  and 
very  possibly  opened  the  door  for  radical 
changes  in  our  system. 

Yet  we  vrtll  falter.  We  will  stumble  many 
times  in  many  places  before  we  begin  to 
succeed  and  it  is  crucial  that  we  understand 
this.  But  if  we  do  not  withdraw,  if  we  main- 
tain the  new  lines  of  communication  we  are 
building  t>etween  business  and  government, 
and  between  business  and  the  society,  we 
can  weather  our  small  failures,  learn  from 
them  and  continue. 

Fundamental  to  such  a  course  of  action 
is  some  initial  Introspection,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  business,  but  on  the  part  of 
everyone  concerned :  those  In  government, 
those  in  the  ghettos  of  the  land,  and  those 
on   the  sidelines,   both   fans  and   critics. 

This  natralfc^of  ours  has  become  so  used 
to  success.  a>id  it  has  been  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  Ingredients  of  success  that 
it  has  become  a  convention  to  believe  that 
if  we  truly  want  something  to  occur,  then 
by  Godfrey,  occur  it  will  To  be  blunt,  we 
have  an  almost  fatal  disposition  to  believe  in 
our  infallibility,  once  we  set  our  courses  of 
action. 

In  explaining  this  wonder  to  ourselves,  and 
to  account  for  our  many  lailures.  we  have 
developed  what  Professor  Eric  Berne  would 
describe  as  a  game  that  we  play.  There  are 
good  guys  and  there  are  bad  guys  When  we 
achieve  something,  the  good  guys  have  pre- 
vailed. When  we  have  failed,  the  bad  guys 
are  to  blame.  As  we  have  grown  more  so- 
phisticated, we  have  admitted  to  the  game 
in-between  guys,  who  are  neither  good  nor 
bad.  They  are  the  majority,  but  the  game 
is  the  same.  When  we  win,  the  fellows  in 
the  white  hats  have  convinced  the  in- 
betweens  to  adopt  a  proper  course  of  action. 
When  we've  failed,  the  villains  have  some- 
how managed  to  mislead  us  all  against  bet- 
ter advice. 

It  would  tie  only  an  amusing  pastime  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  play  for  keeps. 
When  a  national  policy  falters,  a  traitor  Is 
surely  involved  and  we  begin  to  hunt  for 
him.  When  a  relationship  breaks  up— as  be- 
tween one  group  of  interests  and  another — 
saboteurs  have  been  at  work.  When  violence 
erupts,  conspirators  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  whole  game  is  reinforced  by  the  occa- 
sional discovery  of  a  real  traitor,  a  real  sabo- 
teur, and  true  conspiracy.  But  the  plain  fact 
Is  that  most  of  our  problems  involve  no  trai- 
tor— no  conspirator,  but  are  simply  the  result 
of  common  accidents  and  mischances  of 
everyday  events. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  one  of  the  biggest 
accidents  of  our  history,  and  true  to  otir  code 
of  infallibility,  we  are  spending  too  much 
time    hunting    down    the    devils    who    have 


brought  It  all  about  CerUlnly  there  were 
devlla  and  conaplrators  who  lnltut«d  and 
•upport«l  the  Inequalltlea  that  have  aurfared 
Ui  our  aoclety  Aiid  there  have  alao  be«n  sabo- 
teurs that  prevented  redrewi  But  they  are 
Irrelevant.  The  fundamental  stake*  for  which 
we  rUked  extinction  at  our  founding  are  now 
Involved,  and  we  cannot  afford  t»ur  little 
game  All  of  ua  and  all  of  our  intereata.  !f 
they  are  to  come  together,  muat  come  to 
grip*    with    the    re*lltle*    of    our    imperfect 

humanity 

It  WM  In  this  spirit  of  self-knowledge  that 
we  fixed  our  original  Intentions  and  our  orlK- 
inal  national  purpoeea  Our  constitution  and 
our  laws  checking  the  tendency  t4.ward  bes- 
tiality balancing  our  selfUh  interesu.  guard- 
ing against  the  undue  concentrations  of 
p<-'wer  and  privilege  teetlfy  to  our  founders 
wUUngneaa  to  concede  that  human  beings 
were  lamentably  human — and  fallible 

As  we  go  about  the  tasks  we  have  set  our- 
selves, can  we  concede  le«'> 

Cl-jser  to  home,  we  In  the  lite  Insurance 
business  have  recognized  that  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  challenging  course  If  this  part- 
nership of  purpo«  we  are  trying  to  forge  la 
to  have  the  hope  of  success,  the  challenge  Uj 
our  Institution  la  specific 

Thar  challenge  u  not  to  And  the  words 
that  WTI!  encompass  our  Intentions  we  have 
stated  them  clearly  I  think,  and  credibly 
Our  challenge  Is  to  convince  the  audlet.-e.s 
we  are  reaching  .,ut  for  that  .jur  Intentions 
an-  genuine  and  to  convince  them  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  bond  of  mutual  trust  we 
build  will  iur.lve  our  mutual  fallibilities 

For  When  we  falter  or  fall  short  of  socletys 
expectanons  we  will  ha.e  done  so  out  of  the 
same  half-selflah  but  basically  genuine  hu- 
manity that  led  us  to  Join  In  a  communion 
of  purfK)fie  with  society  in  the  first  place 

But  mere  recognition  .,f  our  flawed  hu- 
manity win  not  protect  the  private  sector 
from  Just  criticism  If  we  ultimately  fall  in 
what  we  have  only  begun  to  do 

The  brutal  truth  is  that  we  cannot  aiy<  rn 
to  fall  William  P  Haddad  New  York  civic 
leader  sfjught  to  make  thl.s  clear  to  me  In  a 
conversation  last  month 

He  observed  that  evervone  who  has  'rled  to 
solve  these  problema  of  p<jvertv  and  envinn- 
ment  has  oet  his  credibility  Oovernment 
has  o6t  It,  the  intellectual  ommunlty  and 
the  liberal  establlahment  who  have  so  long 
championed  these  causes  have  lost  It  the 
educational   eeUbUaihment   haa   l,j8t    It  ' 

■  Buslnew,"  Mr  Haddad  8*ld  la  the  only 
area  that  still  has  some  credibility  left   ■ 

If  Mr    Haddad  la  right,  and  I  s'ospect  that 
he  is    .hen  we  dare  not  squander  the  belief  m 
our  ability  to  achieve  re»ulta    And  the  oniy 
*  .v  u>  prf servo  it  U  t.  make  good  our  effort* 
It  la  crucial  at  thla  point  that  we  all   un- 
derstand what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  why 
we   are   trying   to  do   it    Stated    very   ,implv 
businessmen  have  come  to  recognize  that  i' 
is    the   vital   Interest  of   business   to  direct   a 
substantial  share  of  ;ta  resources     bt.th  hu- 
man and  materia!    -to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial   redresa    of    the    people   our    societv    haa 
passed   by    It   Is   vitally   !n   our   interest   be- 
cauae   If   It   la   not   done,    then   our   free  eco- 
n..mlc    svstem    of    self-government    and    the 
principles   xhlch   give   that  system  life    may 
not  survive  our  own  lifetime   .\a  I  said  before 
of*  tT;   I"^"  "upprees   the  Juat  aaplratlona 
of    the    disadvantaged    and    I,«e   our    funda- 
mental   principles    of    freedom     justice    and 
equality     or    we    will    reammate    th-j«.    prln 
clp.es  by  living  up  to  them 
There  U  no  third  choice 

Many  people  and  many  areaa  of  society 
have  tried  to  do  thla  very  thing  in  the  past 
aad  we  have  all  bad  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
flect on  why  they  have  so  far  failed  Cer- 
tainly It  la  not  a  lack  of  dedication  The 
energlea  of  too  many  good  people  have  been 
devoted  to  this  effort  for  too  long  to  sua- 
taln  such  a  view  We  would.  more..ver  be 
making  a  terrible  mistake  If  we  were  to  aa- 
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sume  that  paat  failure*  are  almply  the  re- 
sult of  mlamanagement  and  that  bualneaa- 
men  have  s<-.me  special  magic  in  their  meth- 
oda  The  problem  goes  much  deeper  than 
methods 

It  la  thla  We  have  wUhln  u«  in  equal 
measures  the  .vseda  of  both  success  and  fail- 
ure The  devils  we  have  sought  to  blame  for 
our  defeats  are  part  of  o\ir  Individual  na- 
tures f.,r  the  fundamenul  essence  of  the 
humanity  which  we  seek  to  order,  la  a  duality 
of  evil  and  good.  Human  pn)gre8s  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  times  the  higher 
elemenu  of  our  nature  have  prevailed  over 
the    base    and    mean    within    us 

In  order  to  progress  again,  and  give  effect 
again  to  the  high  aspirations  and  noble  prin- 
ciples we  all  subscribe  to,  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  subordinate  our  self-inter- 
ests to  the  higher  Interests  we  hold  In  com- 
mon with  society  If  we  are  really  agreed 
that  those  aaplratluna  and  principles  are 
wortb  saving,  our  better  natures  must  pre- 
vail 

We  did  this  In  the  cha^w  that  followed 
'he  .\mertcan  Revolution  and  we  founded 
the  Republic  We  did  this  again  in  World 
War    II    and    saved    It 

Having  saved  it  and  strengthened  it  we 
And  ourselves  called  upon  to  rise  u^  an  his- 
toric o.-casUjn  that  Is  no  less  perilous  for  all 
ita  sublety  and  t-omplexlty 

What  the  business  community  i.s  demand- 
ing of  Itself  as  an  InstltuUon.  and  demanding 
of  us  aa  bu.sinessmen.  is  nothing  more  than 
constancy  in  our  dedication  to  the  higher 
national  and  social  interest-and  nothing 
less  than  a  c.nstant  recognition  that  selfish 
and  persijhal  Interests  ran  defeat  us 

In  other  words,  we  are  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
flawed  as  he  waa  flawed  I  believe  these  Haws 
have  pn^uced  our  rlsla,  but,  recognizing 
them,  we  can  take  heart  that  we  will  suc- 
cessfully surmount    that    crisis 
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veterans  casket.  Many  will  still  prefer 
the  large-size  Hag  required  to  fully  cover 
the  coffin,  but  I  believe  that  many  others 
will  choose  the  smaller,  display-size  nm 
Instead.  This  choice  of  two  sizes  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  simple  chang.-  m 
the  burial  flag  application  form  and 
would  mvolve  only  nominal  expense  to 
the  Ctovemment.  It  would,  however  pro- 
vide the  veteran  s  survivors  with  a  per 
sonal  remembrance  of  his  service  to  his 
country  and  a  tribute  to  the  cause  '  )r 
which  he  fought. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  favorable  c,  n- 
slderation  will  be  given  to  this  legislation 
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IDAHO    TOWN    REDUCES    RATE    OP 
VANDALISM 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


FL-\GS   FOR   VETER.\NS  C.\SKET 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAI.I»0«N1.\ 

IN   THE   HOrsE  OP   REPREHENTATIVES 
Thu.Tsd.ay.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
tixlay  Intrcxlurink?  le^uslation  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide the  next  of  kin  of  defeased  veterans 
a  choice  In  the  size  fla«  provided  for  the 
casket 

Mrs  Dorothy  dodbody.  a  friend  and 
constituent  from  San  Dieuo.  wrote  me  re- 
cently polntini?  out  that  pres<?ntly  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  provide- 
only  a  4'..-  by  7-foot  flag  In  discussions 
with  veterans'  widows,  however,  she  dis- 
covered that,  after  the  funeral,  these 
flags  are  often  packed  away  for  years  and 
never  u^sed  again  because  they  are  too 
big  and  cumbersome  to  dLsplay  at  home 
on  flag  holidays  Mrs  Crjodbodv  found 
that  many  widows  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred a  smaller  3-  by  5-foot  flag  suitable 
for  flymg  on  patriotic  occasions 

I  was  particularly  impressed  bv  this 
Idea  and  think  it  has  considerable  merit 
In  these  days  of  student  disorders,  which 
have  Included  acts  of  desecrating  our  flag, 
the  display  of  our  national  standard  by 
patriotic  Americans  is  especially  unpor- 
tant  What  could  be  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  the  departed  veteran  than  the  dis- 
play of  his  flag  on  July  4.  Memorial  Day 
Veterans  Day,  and  other  Important  oc- 
casions For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  the 
surviving  family  should  be  allowed  a 
choice  in  the  type  flag  provided  for  the 


or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho,  Mr  Spea.icf  I 
am  happy  to  call  to  your  attention  aiid 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  -jie 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  an  imayra- 
Mve  plan  to  reduce  the  loss  in  the  pub- 
l;c  schools  resulting  from  vandalism  The 
plan  was  proposed  by  a  group  of  ii;  h 
school  students  at  Salmon.  Idaho 

The  students  suggested  that  a  sum  of 
$oOO  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  repairs  'o 
broken  windows  m  the  school  with  my 
amount  that  is  left  over  to  be  used  by 
the  student  body  to  purchase  a  gift  -or 
the  school  .system.  This  self-policinc  .^v.s- 
tem.  with  the  active  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  entire  student  body,  has  -e- 
sulted  in  a  dramatic  reduction  in  loss 
from  broken  windows.  Before  the  plan 
was  adopted,  the  annual  cost  to  repair 
broken  windows  waa  about  $2  000  This 
years  bill  is  about  $30.  most  of  which 
IS  a  result  of  windows  broken  bv  ac- 
cident. 

Credit  for  the  remarkable  success  of 
this  plan  belongs  to  Tom  Tingle,  pruici- 
pal  of  the  Salmon  High  School,'  Robert 
Banks,  superintendent  of  schools  Scott 
Zeigler.  president  of  the  Salmon  Hinh 
School  student  body  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  student  bodv  of 
the  Salmon  High  School.  Theirs  is  a  cre- 
ative and  constructive  response  to  a  prob- 
lem that  confronts  every  school  in  the 
Nation, 

Mr  Speaker,  because  other  schools 
across  the  country  may  wish  to  adopt  a 
sunilar  plan  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
vandalism.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  recent  news  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  describing  the  success 
at  Salmon,  Idaho: 

IDAHO  Town  ReDucra  Rate  or  Vandalism 
Salmon.  Idaho,— Vandalism,  once  an  ex- 
pensive headache  for  the  schools  of  this 
small  central  Idaho  Ujwn,  is  a  rarity  these 
days  OfTclals  give  the  credit  to  students  and 
a  »500  promise 

La^t  school  year,  more  than  $2000  wonh 
of  windows  were  broken  In  the  Salmon  scho..! 
system  This  year.  Principal  Tom  Tingle  savs 
the  toui  la  about  MO  and  most  of  that 
has  been  accidental 

I  dont   know  just  what  has  happeneu 
Tingle  said,  'but  the  plan  has  worked  • 

The  plan  was  offered  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents They  told  Tingle  If  the  school  board 
would  set  aelde  •500  to  cover  window  break- 


age and  let  the  student  body  have  whatever 
was  left  to  buy  a  gift  for  the  school  system, 
they  thought  a  oeU-poUclng  plan  would 
work. 

This  Is  proof  that  the  students  can  police 
themselves."  said  Superintendent  Robert 
Banks 

The  plan  was  discussed  at  leugtn  by  school 
uillcials.  parent-teatcher  of&cers  and  many  of 
Salmon's  3000  residents  before  it  was  pre- 
.seuted  to  the  school  board. 

Now  it  looks  as  If  the  school  system  will 
save  a  lot  of  money  and  the  school  may  wind 
up  with  a  present.  Banks  Is  delighted  at  the 
turn  of  events, 

wuh  school  financing  such  a  problem," 
he  said,  "We  Just  hated  to  see  all  that  money 
going  down  the  drain  ' 

Scott  Zeigler,  president  of  the  Salmon 
HiKh  student  body,  said  the  program  has 
helped  bring  the  faculty  and  students  closer. 
This  Is  something  the  Jclds  got  interested 
m,  '  he  said,  "Last  year  there  was  a  bunch 
in  school  who  Just  seemed  to  want  to  wreclc 
things.  We  seem  to  have  that  solved  this 
year  ' 

.^s  for  the  gift,  Zeigler  says  the  students 
h.iveu't  decided  what  to  do  with  the  money 
vet 


A  CONSUMER  CREDIT  CODE  FOR 
LENDERS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Consumers 
U II ion.  one  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
prestigious  consumer  organizations,  has 
lent  its  voice  to  the  mounting  criticism 
of  the  proposed  Uniform  Consumer  Cred- 
it Code.  Tliis  code,  financed  over  90  per- 
cent by  the  credit  industry,  is  currently 
the  subject  of  a  quick-sale  campaign  in 
most  of  our  State  legislatures.  In  fact,  it 
IS  a  calculated  effort  to  strike  at  the  vitals 
of  the  consumer  awareness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
Consumers  Union  in  an  article  entitled 
A  Consumer  Credit  Code  for  Lenders" 
appearing  in  the  March  1969  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports,  declares  in  emphatic 
terms: 

We  don't  think  any  state,  no  matter  how 
b.iti  its  existing  credit  laws,  should  adopt  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  without 
expensive  amendments  In  favor  of  consum- 
ers 

Such  "extensive  amendments  In  favor 
of  consumers"  are  virtually  Impossible. 
Tliis  code  is  being  sold  to  the  State  legis- 
latures as  a  package  deal.  Its  supporters, 
as  part  of  their  invidious  scheme,  claim 
that  any  amendment  will  destroy  a 
carefully  wrought  compromise  and  will 
negate  the  uniformity  the  code  is  pur- 
portedly designed  to  bring  about.  The 
attitude  of  the  code's  supporters  leaves 
well-meaning  citizens  and  State  legis- 
latures no  alternative  but  rejection. 

The  Consumer  Reports'  article  points 
out  that  the  code  does  contain  provi- 
sions which  no  consumer  sup(>orter  could 
oppose.  However,  when  these  "sugar 
coatings"  are  considered  against  the 
multitude  of  anticonsumer  weapons  ex- 
pressly preserved  in  the  code  and  other 
practices  which  the  code,  by  its  silence, 
perpetuates. 

Specifically  the  article  criticizes  the 
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extraordinarily  exorbitant  interest  rates 
in  many  cases  as  high  as  36  percent, 
permitted  in  the  code  ignoring  solid  ex- 
perience showing  that  maximum  interest 
rates  become  the  norm  except  in  the 
single  area  of  auto  dealer  financing. 

The  code's  supporters  claim  that  they 
outlaw  the  pernicious  use  of  the  holder- 
in-due-course  doctrine.  Consumers  Un- 
ion's legal  consultants  say  that  despite 
the  beneficial  appearances,  the  code's 
holder-in-due-course  provisions  are 
nothing  more  than  a  sham. 

The  code  also  expressly  preserves  wage 
garnishment.  Considering  the  untold 
trouble  and  hardships  visited  upon  work- 
ers by  wage  garnishment,  the  article  con- 
cludes that  "the  only  cure  is  to  outlaw 
all  consumer  credit  garnishments." 

The  code  does  nothing  about  the  prac- 
tices of  forced  entity  into  a  debtor's  house 
to  repossess  goods.  The  code  preserves 
deficiency  judgments  in  automobile  fi- 
nancing which  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  sharpshooting  and  unscrupulous 
pr{u;tice  than  any  other  consumer  abuse. 
The  code  continues  the  dishonest  home 
improvement  racket  by  sanctioning  real 
estate  as  security  for  home  improvement 
debts  of  $1,000  or  more. 

Perhaps  the  article's  most  poignant 
observations  relate  to  the  negative  phi- 
losophy behind  the  code. 

Consumers  Union  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  well-reasoned  article  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  CoNSUMEB  CRXDrr  Code  for  Lenders 
(Note. — The  reform  of  archaic  state  credit 
laws  Is  long  overdue.  But  a  new  uniform 
credit  code  being  presented  to  state  legisla- 
tures ofifers  precious  little  In  the  way  of  re- 
lief for  borrowers.  Indeed,  it  looks  more  like 
a  handout  to  those  who  sell  debt.) 

The  casual  buy-now-pay-later  tone  of  the 
American  marketplace  touches  the  lives  not 
only  of  those  who  habitually  use  credit  but 
also  of  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to  old- 
fashioned  cash  buying.  Lately,  everyone  has 
suffered  the  Inflationary  effects  of  what  may 
well  be  an  overdose  of  consumer  credit.  De- 
spite such  antl-lnflatlonary  strategems  as  a 
10  per  cent  Increase  In  Income-tax  with- 
holdings, and  despite  the  hlgheet  Interest 
rates  In  history.  Installment  credit  contracts 
continue  to  finance  vast  amounts  of  buying. 
In  the  second  half  of  1968,  consumers  were 
plunging  deeper  Into  debt  at  the  unprece- 
dented rate  of  $800  million  to  $900  million 
per  month. 

Besides  contributing  to  Inflation,  easy 
credit  and  its  fellow-traveler,  harsh  collec- 
tion methods,  have  lately  fanned  the  flres  of 
discontent  In  the  city  slums.  During  the  1967 
rlota  In  the  black  ghetto  of  Boston's  Rox- 
bury  district,  a  furniture  store  was  one  of 
the  first  businesses  put  to  the  torch.  Accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
store's  exorbitant  cxedlt  charges  were  "one 
of  the  causes  of  the  riot  and  burning."  The 
trade  paper  Home  Furnishings  Daily  warned 
Its  readers  that  Negro  resentment  against  vm- 
falr  merchandising  practices  might  spark 
similar  riots  In  other  cities.  The  paper  was 
right.  The  U.S.  Riot  Commission  Report  of 
1968,  recounting  the  causes  of  disorders,  said 
its  Investigators  heard  grievances  of  Negro 
consumers  against  unfair  commercial  prac- 
tices In  11  of  20  cities  studied. 

Much  hae  been  said  of  the  way  consumer 
credit  accelerates  economic  growth  and  pro- 
vides the  material  comforts  of  an  affluent  so- 
ciety. Less  Is  said  of  the  hardships  It  has 
caused.  Overcommitments  to  credit  mer- 
chants burden  uncounted  families  In  every 
Income  brEu:ket.  By  the  mid-1960s — 20  years 
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into  the  post-World  War  II  consumer  credit 
boom— one  family  out  of  two  was  paying  off 
installment  debts,  not  counting  home  mort- 
gages; one  family  out  of  four  had  committed 
one-third  of  its  Income  to  such  debt  pay- 
ments, and  one  family  out  of  10  had  com- 
mitted 40  per  cent  or  more  of  its  income.  In 
t'ne  first  eight  years  of  the  present  decade, 
personal  bankruptcies  nearly  doubled.  In 
those  eight  years,  one  million  consumers, 
under  unbearable  pressure  from  creditors, 
went   broke. 

ACTION     AND     REACTION 

Excessive  credit  commitments  and  over- 
reaching by  credit  sellers  and  collectors  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  serious  national  problem. 
On  that  point  all  responsible  observers,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  credit  industry,  can 
and  do  agree.  The  problems  are  Indeed  being 
dealt  with  this  year  at  the  national  and 
state  levels. 

Leading  the  way  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
legal  reform,  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  Beginning  July  1,  its  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  provisions  will  require  all  lend- 
ing institutions  and  credit  merchants  to  give 
consumers  the  facts  they  need  In  order  to 
shop  Intelligently  for  credit  isee  page  386  of 
the  1969  Buying  Guide  Issue,  i 

With  passage  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  Congress  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lished some  nationwide  peacetime  rules  of 
behavior  for  lenders  and  some  rights  for  bor- 
rowers. Beyond  Its  demands  for  full  disclo- 
sure, the  act  sets  an  upper  limit  on  the  per- 
centage of  a  wage  earner's  paycheck  that  a 
creditor  may  seize  through  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings. For  the  first  time,  too,  a  Federal 
law  gives  you  three  days  to  change  your  mind 
about  going  through  with  a  credit  contract 
that  takes  your  residence  as  security 

Thus,  Congress  has  entered  what  previously 
was  a  private  preserve  of  the  state  leglsla- 
ttu-es.  Contracts  between  borrowers  and 
lenders  have  traditionally  been  governed  by 
business  laws  at  the  state  level.  Those  laws 
were  meant  to  cover  relationships  between 
businessmen,  who  can  hold  up  their  ends  of 
a  bargain.  The  same  credit  laws  have  come  to 
govern  "bargaining"  between  consumers  and 
lenders.  But  that's  usually  no  bargaining  at 
all — only  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  deal  based  on 
a  contract  drawn  up  by  the  creditor's  lawyers 
in  terms  and  with  Implications  that  borrowers 
can  only  dimly  grasp. 

An  elaborate  web  of  hundreds  of  state  re- 
tail Installment  sales  laws  and  consumer  lo&n 
laws  has  been  spim  during  this  century,  os- 
tensibly to  right  the  balance.  However,  cred- 
itors themselves  designed  the  web,  and  con- 
sumers are  the  flJes.  A  generation  bom  after 
World  War  n  and  now  forming  famlUes  and 
households  will  be  signing  loan  forms  and 
credit  sale  papers  by  the  millions  In  the  next 
several  years.  They  sorely  need  the  protection 
of  a  more  realistic  set  of  laws — laws  that  may 
have  to  be  Imposed  by  Federal  rather  than 
state  government.  The  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  opens  the  door  In  that  direction. 

INDUSTRY'S    VITEDCE 

Ironically,  the  credit  Industry  has  discov- 
ered In  that  new  Federal  law  an  excuse  for 
pressuring  state  legislatures  to  pass  In  great 
haste  the  Industry's  latest  version  of  a  reform 
law.  It  seems  that  many  existing  state  credit 
laws  will  need  amending  to  avoid  conflicts 
with  the  Federal  law.  Added  legislative  In- 
centive comes  from  a  states-rights  section  of 
the  Federal  law;  It  says  that  states  that  pass 
their  own  TTuth-ln-Lendlng  laws  may  obtain 
exemptions  from  the  Federal  one. 

The  credit  Industry's  new  reform  law  Is 
called  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
lUCCC).  The  code  was  promulgated  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  year  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  a  nongovernment  organization 
closely  related  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Seldom  In  the  checkered  annals  of  state 
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legUl«Uon  hma  to  complicated  a  bill  b««n 
offered  in  the  n«me  of  conaumer  protection 
The  ia7-pa«e  statute  wu  drafted  with  the 
help  of  a  p*nel  of  dUtlnguUhed  university 
profeeeors  ol  Uw,  economic*  and  sociology 
working  with  funds  supplied  mainly  by  the 
credit  Industry  Consumers  are  presumably 
expected  to  support  enactment  of  the  L'CCC 
In  the  belief  that  it  was  written  In  their  in- 
terest As  a  VCCC  committee  staff  member 
wrote   in   the  Hariard  Biutne^t   Reiieic 

Most  segments  of  the  industry  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  uniformity  and  of  outlaw- 
ing undeelrable  credit  practices  that  are  used 
by  a  minority  but  reflect  unfavorably  on  the 
majority  Responsible  consumer  groups  sim- 
ilarly recognlie  that  the  code  provides  a  m.ich 
better  balance  between  debtors'  and  creditors 
rights  than  ezlsu  in  current  statuteii 

It  Is  true  that  some  responsible  consumer 
spokeamen  have,  deepite  misgivings  endorsed 
the  UCCC.  among  them  the  White  Houae 
consumer  agencies  of  former  Prwldent  John- 
son But  CV  and  Its  legal  consultants  can  And 
UtUe  to  cheer  about  We  don  t  think  any 
state,  no  matter  h.ow  bad  itt  exijit\ng  c-rdi: 
laws,  should  adopt  the  VCCC  without  exten- 
sive amendments  in  favor  of  consumeri 

The  UCCC's  beneats  to  the  credit  industry 
are  plain  enough: 

It  openi  the  door  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
go  Into  the  money-lending  business  No  li- 
cense would  be  required  unlees  interest  rates 
charged  were  higher  than  18  per  cent,  and  no 
limit  would  be  placed  nn  trie  number  of 
above- 18  per  cent  lenders  Retailers  could 
sell  on  credit,  as  they  do  now.  at  high  legal 
Interest  rates  without  need  of  a  license— 
and  thus  without  fear  of  losing  1'  for 
misbehavior 

It  standardizes  credit  forma  Big  loan  com- 
panies and  store  chains  would  be  able  to 
replace  scores  of  different  credit  applications 
contracu  and  disclosure  forma  with  one 
standard  form  Standardization  would  make 
life  simpler  for  consumers,  too  if  the  con- 
tracts and  forms  were  fair  and  easy  to  under- 
stand But.  as  we  will  show,  they  could  be 
quite  unfair 

It  offers  an  escape  from  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  the  Trutto-ln-Lendlng  Act  The  UCCC 
was  designed  to  qualify  states  for  exemption 
Prom  the  credit  Industry  vlewp.Mnt,  most 
state  administrators  are  easier  to  live  with 
than  those  in  Washington  From  the  con- 
sumer's-eye  view,  state  rt?gu;atlon  of  such 
related  Industries  as  banking  and  Insurance 
Is  generally  Inadequate 

aAiaxNO  THE  toor  on   iNTrnrsT 

But  the  part  of  the  UCCC  best  calculated 

to  appeal  to  lender?  u  l-j  maximum  inheres' 

rates    Thev   would   exceed   t,>p   rates   now   In 

effect  In  such  Industrial  states  as  New  York 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

Illinois  and  California,  where  credit  selling 
abounds  Under  the  UCCC,  maximum  Install- 
ment rates  would  be  set  at  3«  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  first  MOO.  31  per  cent  on  the 
poruon  of  a  debt  from  »300  to  HOOO.  and  15 
per  cent  on  any  porUon  above  that 

The  UCCC  would  also  open  the  way  for  big 
boosts  In  Interest  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counu  The  usual  maximums  now  are  18  per 
cent  (  1  ,,  per  cent  per  month)  on  the  first 
1500  and  12  per  cent  i  J  per  cent  per  month) 
i.n  anything  above  that  The  new  celling 
would  be  34  per  cent  and  18  per  cent  on  store 
charge  accounts  and  3«  per  cent  on  bank 
credit  cards  and  check-credit  plans  And  a.s 
la  now  the  case  Interest  could  be  charged  on 
the  balance  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  bill- 
ing period  before  your  payment*  and  re- 
turna  were  deducted 

Illustrations  of  the  extra  rtnance  charges 

fr^^^JT"*'''  ^''"'^  •"  P^y  '"  states  adopting 
the  UCCC  appear  in  the  following  table    The 
flgures  are  baaed  on  dat.i  supplied  by  a  gov- 
ernment credit  official  m  Maasachusetu    and 
the  comprtrlsous  are  made   with   that  states 
present    ni.ixlmum    rates,    which    are    typical 
of  thu-se  m  industrial  states   Note  the  possible 
ncreaae  in  the  co.tt  of  a  one-year  msuilment 
loan   or   purchase    involving  tlOOO   of   Initial 
credit     It   could   cost    you   »I5   more   than    i- 
does  now  at  a  licensed  loan  company  and  a.- 
much   as   »78   more   at    a   new-car  salesroom 
Although  new-car  dealers  might  seldom  avail 
themselve.,    of    the    top    rate     other    lenders 
probably  would   according  to  the  state  official 
That  prediction  U  supported  by  some  find- 
ings about   what   happened   to   interest   rates 
ear.y    m    1987     when    .Ma-ssachusetts    became 
the    flrst   state   to   require  disclosure  of   true 
annual  interest  rates  on  consumer  credit    Ail 
stores  and  credit  institutions   had   to  swltcn 
over  to  new  contract  forms  and  rate  tables   A 
survey  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of   Boston    reported    that   "The   tendency   for 
the   maximum   Uj  become   the  norm   was  re- 
inforced  by  the   use  of  the  new  annual  rate 
tab.es     These    are    prepared    bv    commercial 
publishers   and    moat   orders   were  for   maxi- 
mum  rate  schedules,  except   for  auto  dealer 
financing  " 

rAKING    THE    HD    OFT    INTEREST    COSTS 

.A3  If  maximum  finance  charges  under  pres- 
ent state  laws  werent  high  enough,  the 
Ln.form  Consumer  Credit  Code  (UOCC) 
would  frequently  raise  them  considerably 
higher  Here  .»re  some  comparisons  between 
maximum  charges  and  rates  allowed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  amounts  consumers  might 
pav  If  Massac hu-ietts  enacted  the  Code  Max- 
imum rates  in  Massa^-husetts  are  typical  of 
those  in  p«jipuloua  stales  Credit  life  Insurance 
ajid  other  charges  could  add  significantly  to 
the  figures  shown 
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You  may  well  ask  why  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  seeks  to  raise  maximum 
rates  To  make  credit  ea.sler  to  gef  Hardly 
As  already  noted.  InstalL-nent  debt  has  been 
expanding  at  a  record  pace  under  the  present 
rate  ceilings  ^  "»^">. 

The  Truth-In-Lending  .Act  bv  reoulring 
dlscloeure  of  the  true  annual  Interest  .-a-e 
has  the  potential   for  sharpening  price  com- 


petition among  lenders  and  credit  retailers 
I.  that  happens,  there  mav  In  theoo'  be  no 
need  for  rate  ceilings  at  all  There  was  strong 
sentiment  In  that  direction  among  the  UCCC 
authors  They  finally  decided  that  It  would 
be  politically  unwise  to  remove  all  ceilings 
But  It  will  take  .some  time  for  consumers 
to  learn  how  to  shop  for  credit  since,  after 
all    they   have  never  before  had  the  chance 


'■o  learn  The  competitive  fruiu  of  Truth-in 
Lending  will  not  ripen  overnight.  For  many 
consumers,  no  amount  of  Truth-ln-Lendlne 
would  bring  down  credit  coeu.  They  are  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  studenu.  newly  mar- 
ried couples  and  borrowers  who  are  already 
overcommltted  It  is  an  axiom  that  people 
who  need  credit  the  most  are  likely  to  nay 
the  most  for  it  '         h  > 

Not  only  do  the  poor  pay  more  for  money 
they  are  also  caught  in  the  net  of  neighbor- 
hood  credit  monopolies.  To  tighten  a  lucra- 
tive hold  on  their  customers,  many  stores  and 
loan  companies  refuse  to  trade  information 
with  credit  bureaus  Consequently,  many 
low-Income  consumers  who  have  never 
missed  a  payment  to  the  local  furniture 
store  or  loan  shop  nevertheless  cannot  get 
credit  elsewhere 

Raising  the  Interest-rate  ceilings  may 
therefore  be  something  less  than  satlsfactor- 
from  either  a  political  or  an  economic  stand- 
point One  who  thinks  so  Is  George  Brunn  i 
municipal  court  judge  In  Berkeley.  Calif  .  and 
a  CU  board  member  He  wrote  to  the  UCCC 
sponsors  To  give  persons  a  right  to  charts 
36,.  plus  interest*  (or  finance  charge) 
shocks  at  least  my  conscience  and  I  do  n.,i 
believe  that  I  am  unduly  sensitive." 

WHO  TAKES  WHAT  RISK^ 

The  credit  industry  takes  the  position 
that  the  interest  rates  It  must  charge  ar.' 
detemilned.  not  by  good  conscience  a'<l 
morality,  but  by  the  degree  of  risk  to  which 
a  lender's  money  is  exposed  People  with  un- 
certain employment,  low  Income  or  nonexist- 
ent credit  records  are  poorer-than-aver.Tce 
risks  A  maximum  rate  of  36  per  cent  inter- 
est, so  the  argument  goes,  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  consumers  who  might  otherwi.sp 
not  be  able  to  get  credit  anywhere  except 
from  loan  sharks 

Merchants  and  lenders  who  choose  mi 
to  exchange  Information  with  credit  bureau^ 
do  not  fit  very  well  that  Image  of  a  prudeni 
taker-of-rlsks  who  Judiciously  weighs  eac'i 
borrowers  worthiness.  But  the  image  Is  dis- 
torted anyway  That  web  of  state  laws  pre\;- 
ously  mentioned,  and  not  the  lender's  good 
Judgments  is  what  secures  many  credit 
risks.  The  law  In  almost  all  states  takes  the 
plain  and  moral  view  that  debtors  must  pay 
and  it  backs  Its  brand  .if  morality  with  the 
authority    of    constables    and    courts 

Most  consumer  credit  contracts  do  not  re- 
sult from  a  meeting  of  minds  between  equalh 
well  informed  parties  Armies  of  door-tc- 
dwr  salesmen,  car  dealers  and  retailers  arc 
truly  merchants  of  debt.  Their  goods  and 
services  are  bait  for  the  credit  hook  Tiieir 
sales  pitch  Is  tailored  to  lull  the  cusionu' 
into  total  unawnreness  of  the  obligations  tha- 
will  flow  with  the  ink  in  his  signature  The 
special  committee  that  drew  up  the  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code  wondered  at  the 
start  of  Its  task,  whether  the  legal  remedies 
given  to  creditors  in  the  age  before  wide- 
spread consumer  credit  were  quite  fair  now 
that  "buying  on  time  is  becoming  the  norm 
and  the  consumer  credit  transaction  Is  canul 
and  commonplace  '  Judging  by  the  results  oi 
their  work,  they  never  quite  made  up  their 
mind 

The  UCCC  does  deprive  creditors  of  t\^o 
utterly  Inequitable  tricks  of  their  trade  First 
It  outlaws  confessions  of  Judgment.  A  con- 
fession of  Judgment  is  a  contract  cla.i-c 
legally  acceptable  In  most  states.  In  which  .. 
debtor  in  effect,  pleads  guilty  In  advance 
to  nonpayment  Its  a  handy  item  for  t'le 
creditor  to  have  when  he  wants  a  court  to 
declaim  a  debtor  in  default  or  to  repossess 
collateral     Further,    he   can    use    the   courts 


•The  plus"  in  the  Judge's  remarks  refers 
to  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  the  UCCC  ceil- 
ings would  permit  up  to  39  per  cent  Interest 
Tacked  onto  that  would  be  credit  life  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  possibly  a  few  Ill-defined 
•■red It  fees 
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machinery  to  collect  without  giving  the 
debtor  Ms  day  In  court.  Second,  the  UCCC 
bans  wage  aaslgmnents.  In  which  debtor  as- 
signs to  lender  the  right  to  take  hU  wages 
without  a  court  order  for  garnishment. 

The  UCCC  leaves  the  rest  of  the  creditor's 
collection  methods  largely  Intact.  Three  case 
studies  taken  from  recent  Senate  hearings 
on  credit  practices  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Illustrate  some  abusive  practices  and  how 
they  are  treated  In  the  code. 

HOLDER    IN    OTTE    COmSB 

A  woman  responded  to  a  radio  commercial 
for  a  10-day-free-trlal  offer  on  a  television 
set.  When  a  salesman  came  with  the  set,  he 
said  she  would  have  to  pay  $26  "tax"  and 
sign  a  'delivery  receipt."  She  paid  and  signed. 
The  price  of  the  set  was  said  to  be  $195, 
but  In  less  than  10  days  a  finance  company 
sent  a  book  of  24  monthly  payment  slips 
totaling  $330.  The  TV  set  broke  down  after 
one  year  The  woman,  finding  that  she  had 
already  paid  $190  and  suspecting  the  set  was 
second-hand,  stopped  making  pajrments.  A 
court  summons  followed.  The  woman  re- 
quested a  hearing.  She  was  never  called  to 
court,  but  some  months  later  the  finance 
company  gamlsheed  her  wages.  As  a  conse- 
quence, her  employer  said  she  would  prob- 
ably be  fired. 

Though  misled  by  a  commercial  and  gulled 
by  a  salesman,  the  woman  had  no  right,  un- 
der the  law.  to  stop  paying.  She  was  a  victim 
of  the  holder-ln-due-course  doctrine.  Fi- 
nance companies  and  banks  make  a  business 
of  buying  negotiable  sales  contracts.  Unless 
you  can  prove  that  they  had  reason  to 
know  a  contract  was  fraudulently  obtained, 
holders-ln-due-course  are  viewed  by  the  law 
as  Innocent  parties  entitled  to  be  paid. 
Courts  do  not  ordinarily  question  the  validity 
of  credit  contracts.  They  routinely  process 
thousands  of  default  judgments  and  garnish- 
ments each  day  under  the  holder-ln-due- 
course  doctrine. 

The  UCCC  should  have  banished  the 
holder-ln-due-course  doctrine  from  all  con- 
sumer credit  transactions.  Indeed,  It  appears 
at  first  reading  to  do  that,  but  CU's  legal 
consultants  say  the  banishment  Is  a  sham, 
and  the  doctrine  would  live  on  virtually  un- 
Imparled.  For  one  thing,  It  is  banned  only  In 
sales  contracts,  not  In  consumer  loans;  the 
seller  may  get  around  the  ban  simply  enough 
by  wearing  two  hats,  a  salesman's  and  a  loan 
company's;  and  stores  would  be  free  to  open 
their  own  loan  departments.  Secondly,  the 
finance  companies  that  bought  Installment 
contracts  would  be  able  to  force  payment 
even  though  the  law  said  such  contracts  were 
not  negotiable.  You'd  have  to  take  up  your 
case  against  the  store  or  sales  firm,  and  the 
UCCC  does  little  to  encourage  attorneys  to 
represent  you.  In  fact.  It  gives  the  consumer 
no  right  to  sue,  only  to  defend  himself 
against  a  suit  for  default  Judgment.  And  his 
only  reward  for  a  successful  defense  would 
be  a  release  from  any  further  payments;  he 
would  get  no  refund. 

Finally,  the  UCCC  gives  state  legislatures 
the  option  of  preserving  the  equivalent  of 
holder-ln-due-course  doctrine  for  credit  sales, 
provided  the  consumer  doesn't  raise  a  com- 
plaint with  the  finance  company  within  three 
months. 

In  short,  under  UCCC  the  woman  swindled 
on  her  television  set  purchase  would  very 
likely  have  been  In  the  same  predicament. 
And  she  was  probably  a  victim  of  other  bad 
credit  practices  as  well. 

For  Instance,  her  employer  received  a  court 
order  for  wage  garnishment  even  though  she 
never  had  her  day  In  court.  In  some  states, 
debt  collectors  can  obtain  a  garnishment 
without  first  winning  a  judgment  against 
the  debtor.  The  UCCC  would  stop  that, 
theoretically  But  In  reality  most  judg- 
ments are  handed  down  automatically,  be- 
cause the  debtor  falls  to  appear  In  court.  One 
reason  many  people  fall  to  appear  Is  that  the 
process  server  threw  away  the  court  notice 
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instead  of  delivering  it.  That's  called  "sewer 
service,"  and  It  is  a  serious  problem  In  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  The  UCCC  makes 
no  attempt  to  protect  consumers  from  sewer 
service. 

Many  times,  too,  people  who  do  receive 
notice  to  appear  in  court  fall  to  show  up  be- 
cause they  would  lose  a  day's  wages.  The 
UCCC  could  have  helped  them  by  authoriz- 
ing judges  to  award  damages  for  such  losses. 
But  it  does  not. 

A  truly  enlightened  consumer  credit  code 
would  banish  wage  garnishment  altogether. 
Instead,  the  UCCC  sets  about  the  same  gar- 
nishment limit  as  will  go  Into  effect  on  July 
1,  1070,  under  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act — 25  F>er  cent  of  a  debtor's  take- 
home  pay.  Several  state  laws  with  10  or  15 
per  cent  limits  would  be  weakened  by  pas- 
sage of  the  UCCC  in  Its  present  form,  as 
would  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  laws  prohibit- 
ing garnishments  entirely. 

OamlBhments  often  lead  to  loss  of  Jobs 
and  thence  to  personal  bankruptcy.  Credi- 
tors £is  well  as  debtors  are  hurt  by  the  se- 
quence. Under  UCCC.  therefore,  the  woman 
with  the  television  set  could  not  legally  be 
flred  for  receiving  a  wage  garnishment.  The 
trouble  is,  many  employers  resent  the  extra 
payroll  expenses  of  processing  wage  garnish- 
ments. They  can  find  other  reasons  for  fir- 
ing. The  only  cure  Is  to  outlaw  all  consumer 
credit  garnishments. 

THE   REPOSSESSED 

In  a  second  case  study  of  overreaching 
credit  practices,  an  elderly  woman  had  paid 
$35  a  month  for  three  years — more  than 
$1200 — on  a  bed,  a  chair  and  a  television  set. 
With  a  fairly  large  balance  still  due,  she 
begged  the  store  to  lower  the  size  of  her  pay- 
ments because  of  a  family  medical  emer- 
gency. The  store  was  unsjrmpathetlc  and 
warned  her  that  It  would  repossess  every- 
thing if  she  didn't  keep  making  full  pay- 
ments. As  good  as  Its  word,  the  store  several 
times  sent  men  for  the  furniture;  but  when 
the  wotaan  saw  the  truck  outside  she  re- 
fused to  open  her  door.  One  day,  seeing  no 
truck,  she  answered  a  knock  on  her  door.  A 
man  burst  in  and  braced  the  door  open  for 
his  helper.  Together,  they  hauled  away  the 
bed,  the  chair  and  the  TV.  A  neighborhood 
legal  assistance  worker  later  found  the  wom- 
an sleeping  on  the  floor.  Meantime,  the  store 
continued  billing  her  for  the  unpaid  balance 
on  the  furniture  it  had  repossessed. 

FVDrced  entry  for  purpKJses  of  repossessing 
goods  on  grounds  of  default  Is  an  everyday 
occurrence.  State  laws  against  It  have  so  far 
proved  futile.  The  authors  of  the  UCCC  have 
made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
directly.  At  most,  a  state  consumer  credit 
administrator  might  be  able  to  Issue  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  against  firms  that  repeat- 
edly seized  goods  against  the  wishes  of  the 
debtor.  Even  that  remedy  is  not  spelled  out, 
however. 

Aside  from  the  strong-arm  stuff  used 
against  the  old  woman,  the  furniture  com- 
pany resorted  to  a  nasty  kind  of  "add-on" 
contract.  In  such  a  contract,  payments  are 
assigned  proportionally  to  several  Items  fi- 
nanced, and  none  is  considered  paid  for  until 
all  are.  The  UCCC  would  put  an  end  to  that 
trick  by  requiring  assignment  of  payments 
to  one  thing  at  a  time.  (Congress,  rather  than 
the  code  authors,  deserve  thanks  for  that 
rule;  it  Is  derived  from  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
ing  Act.) 

But  can  a  creditor  take  back  his  goods  and 
still  demand  payment  of  the  balance  due? 
Under  present  laws,  he  is  supposed  to  sell  the 
repossessed  goods  first  and  credit  the  amount 
realized  to  the  balance  due.  In  most  states, 
he  may  then  get  a  deficiency  judgment  for 
the  rest,  plus  expenses  of  repossession  and 
sale.  Unscrupulous  businesses  have  been 
able  to  milk  that  process  for  rich  profits,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  following  racket,  described 
In  the  1968  annual  report  of  the  Consumer 
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Frauds  Unit  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York: 

Investigations  have  disclosed  a  pattern  of 
sales  of  certain  used  cars  at  many  times  their 
original  cost,  followed  by  a  cycle  of  repos- 
session, repurchase  of  the  car  at  a  low  price 
at  auction,  and  further  resale  at  many  times 
that  price  to  new  customers.  .  .  .  The  inquiry 
indicated  that  in  certain  cases  some  used  car 
dealers  know  in  advance  that  there  will  be 
a  complaint  regarding  each  and  every  auto- 
mobile sold  and  that  many  customers  will 
give  up  the  car  and  default  because  they 
feel  It  cannot  be  made  to  work. 

Under  UCCC,  sellers  of  cars  or  anything 
else  priced  over  $1000  could  continue  to  re- 
possess and  also  get  deficiency  Judgments. 
They  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  rep>os- 
sesslon  alone  on  less  expensive  goods.  But 
they  would  be  allowed  to  keep  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  resale,  even  if,  as  was  very  likely 
true  in  the  old  woman's  case,  resale  brought 
In  more  than  the  balance  due.  A  fair  credit 
law  would,  In  our  judgment,  give  creditors 
the  alternatives  of  either  repossession  or  a 
court  Judgment  against  a  defaulting  debtor, 
but  not  both  Such  a  law  would  insist  fur- 
ther on  a  fair  and  open  sale  of  any  repos- 
sessed goods;  it  would  give  the  defaulted 
debtor  a  refund  if  the  repossessed  goods  sold 
for  more  than  the  unpaid  balance  due  on 
them. 

LAND   CRABBING 

The  last  case  history  is  that  of  a  home 
owner  and  his  troubles  with  one  of  those 
home-Improvement  salesmen  whose  practice 
is  to  follow,  buzzard-like,  on  the  heels  of  city 
building  inspectors  The  victim,  who  owned 
his  house  for  20  years,  fell  for  the  salesman's 
line  and  signed  up  for  $3000  worth  of  re- 
pairs. He  signed  a  number  of  mysterious 
papers,  one  of  which  was  a  deed  of  trust  put- 
ting up  his  property  as  security.  Later,  a  bank 
sent  him  a  payment  schedule  totaling  $5250. 

Finally  realizing  his  mistake,  he  decided 
not  to  go  through  with  the  deal.  But  al- 
though no  work  was  ever  done  on  his  house, 
the  bank  threatened  to  foreclose.  Further- 
more, the  homeowner  learned  that  a  neigh- 
bor had  lost  her  house  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  therefore  borrowed  $400  to  make 
up  back  payments.  He  wound  up  paying 
more  than  $100  a  month  for  nothing. 

No  one  knows  how  many  houses  have  been 
lost  to  the  home-Improvement  racket,  with 
its  redoubtable  sellers  of  aluminum  siding, 
patios,  water  softener,  furnaces,  central  vac- 
uum-cleaning systems,  intercoms  and  any- 
thing else  attachable  to  a  house. 

The  number  is  certainly  large.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  executive  vice  president  of  a 
finance  company  specializing  in  home  im- 
provement "paper."  his  firm  usually  has  an 
inventory  of  about  300  houses  throughout 
the  country  as  a  result  of  quitclaims  and 
foreclosures.  He  estimated  a  foreclosure  rate 
of  1  to  2  per  cent 

The  UCCC  would  perpetuate  the  whole 
reprehensible  process.  It  specifically  sanc- 
tions taking  real  estate  as  security  lor  home- 
improvement   debts  of   $1000  or  more. 

MISSING  :  THE  RIGHT  PHILOSOPHY 

In  far  more  ways  than  can  be  recited  here 
(see  box  on  page  125,  not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord), the  Uniform  Consumers  Credit 
Code  seems  dedicated  to  perpetuating  cur- 
rent unhealthy  practices.  This  influence  of 
the  credit  Industry  comes  through  In  section 
after  section. 

Missing,  in  letter  and  spirit,  is  a  proper 
legislative  regard  for  economic  incentives. 
If  deprived  of  most  of  the  forces  of  law  now 
operating  for  him.  the  lender  would  truly 
have  to  rely  on  his  prudent  judgment.  And 
the  borrower  would  have  to  protect  his  repu- 
tation as  a  reliable  risk.  The  prop>ositlon  was 
well  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  some  experts 
on  consumer  credit: 

More  and  more  in  our  modern  society 
credit  is  essential  for  the  wage  earner  to 
obtain  his  share  of  goods  and  services.  Credit 
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gntQtors.  rvljlng  on  credit  Information.  c»n 
r«fua«  cr«<Ut  to  debtor*  who  have  not  paid 
their  debts  The  emergence  of  electronic  data 
proceeaing  equipment  ma^ea  it  even  more 
likely  that  in  the  future  rather  complete 
Information  wUl  be  available  to  an  inquiring 
credit  grantor  The  debtor's  fear  of  getting 
a  bad  credit  raUng  may  be  one  of  the  strong- 
eet  collection  remedlea  the  creditor  ha»^- 
far  surpaaalng  hu  ablUty  to  deduct  a  few 
dollars   from   hla   debtor's   paycheck  A 

lack  of  s«If-re«tralnt,  coupled  with  aggressive 
selling  by  credit  grantors  haa  led  many 

to  buy  more  than  they  can  afTord  It  may 

be  that  one  answer  la  to  force  creditors  to 
exercise  self-reetralnt  in  the  granting  of 
credit 

Thoee  words  come  not  from  outsiders — 
they  come  from  a  staff  memorandum  to  the 
drafters  of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code  As  long  ago  as  19fl3.  the  code-drafting 
committee  reported.  'Our  preaent  thinking 
Is  that  harsh  collection  laws  may  result  In 
damage  not  only  to  debtors  but  also  to  the 
consumer  credit  Industry  and  to  society  as 
a  whole  " 

Perhaps  If  thcjee  same  men  were  allowed  'o 
return  to  their  task,  unhindered  this  time 
by  pressure  from  the  credit  industry,  they 
wowld  dMtft  a  law  m  harmony  with  their 
ow»  thloiMBg 

It  might  prove  a  very  good  law  indeed 

soracBS  or  rtmTHia  ixm^uATHin 
Leaders  of  consumer  groups,  pvibllc-lnter- 
esl  lawyers  and  private  cltl/»na  wishing  to 
speak  out  on  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code  when  It  oomes  before  their  sute  legis- 
laturee  will  need  much  more  detailed  Infor- 
mauon  than  can  be  fitted  intcj  one  magazine 
article. 

A  useful  package  of  source  materials  and 
articles  pro  and  oon.  called  A  Critique  of  the 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code.  '  p.a«  be«rn 
made  a'.-allable  It  oonslats  of  300  pa^es  of 
consumer-oriented  commenlarv.  plus  copies 
of  the  UCCC,  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  including  the  Truth-in-l.«nd- 
Ing  Act  and  ICe  regxilatlons.  •  Legislative  Cun- 
Uoia  as  a  Reaponae  to  Consumer-Credit  Prob- 
lems." by  Burbara  Cumin,  ^  noted  student 
of  state  credit  Uws.  and.  in  limited  num- 
bers, the  March  1968  Issue  of  the  Columbia 
Law  R^ttf ic.  133  pages  jf  which  were  devoted 
to  the  UCCC  The  package  Is  being  offered 
for  »15  by  the  Consumer  Reeearrh  Pounda- 
Uon.  Box  9034.  Berkeley.  Cailf    94709 

Also  avrtjlable  la  at  least  limited  quan:itieti 
Is  a  .-k«e  aitaiysla  of  the  UCCC  prepared  by 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Advisory  Council  of 
New  Yjrk  City  Write  to  the  Department  of 
Consumer  .Affairs  of  the  Cltv  of  New  York. 
80  Lafayette  St  .  New  York.  NY    liX)1.3 

Por  copies  of  the  UCCC  itself  and  a  sum- 
mary- bixiklet  write  to  Its  sponsor  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Conference  of  Commissioner"!  r.n  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  1155  East  6<nh  Street  Chi- 
cago. Ill    60637 

Meanwhile,  a  ta^ik  force  of  lawyers  U  pre- 
paring a  critique  under  spouaorahip  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  .^Jnencu.  further- 
more, a  thoroughly  amended  and  consumer- 
oriented  version  of  the  UCCC  (by  PnjfeeBor 
WUllam  P  WilUer  of  the  B<«ton  College  Law 
School  1  has  been  prepared  for  the  Ma^sa- 
chusett.s  Consumer*  Council  but  has  n<>t  vet 
been  published  When  and  if  those  and  other 
Items  become  available.  Information  on  how 
to  obtain  them  will  be  published  in  Con- 
sumer Reports. 
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written  by  a  woman  who  understands 
the  Congressman's  life  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world— his  wife.  The  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1969.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  earned  a  letter  to  the  editor  written 
by  Gretchen  Qule,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished Represenutive  from  Minnesota, 
ALBfRT  H.  Quit  Because  her  words  so 
adequately  describe  what  so  many  con- 
gressional wives  feel,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  them  with  you: 

Co.vGB«s«MAN  s  Vacation  • 
A  UPI  article  In  the  Wtu^tngton  Post  of 
Feb  17  stated  that  Congress  has  returned 
fresh  from  ten  days  of  vacation  '  This  Im- 
plies to  many  pe,jpie  a  trip  to  a  Southern 
cllme  or  Just  lolling  around  the  house.  My 
husband  Is  a  Congressman  from  a  Northern 
stale  where  the  snow  Is  four  feet  deep  He 
spent  the  ten-day  Tecess.'  as  It  Is  correctly 
named  with  his  lonstlluenu  and  I  would 
w.iger  a  greater  majority  of  the  Congress 
follows  tnis  pattern  rather  than  what  the 
press  would  gleefully  like  to  Imply  While 
gone  from  Wa«hlngu>n  Feb  6  to  la  he 
traveled  600  miles  around  his  U-county  dis- 
trict, driving  a  rented  or  borrowed  car  him- 
self He  held  office  hours  In  Ave  locations  for 
people  who  have  problems  with  the  Govern- 
ment He  made  at  least  15  speeches  t<3  serv- 
ice clubs,  political  meetings,  high  schools  and 
f  »rm  gr   lips 

Certainly  the  HPI  la  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  the  only  "work"  a  Representative  does  is 
in  Washington  Hla  work  In  hla  district  with 
•on-stituents  is  quite  a^  important  as  that  jf 
legl.slatir.g  here 

In  days  of  yesteryear  the  Congress  met  for 
about  five  months  This  is  no  longer  true- 
they  meet  fur  the  greater  part  of  10  months 
a  year  That  means  that  if  they  are  going  to 
keep  ;n  touch  with  their  district  they  must 
make  the  recesses  <-i,unt,  and  most  of  them 
dn  The  recesses  at  Lincoln's  Birthday  Easter 
Fourth  of  July,  etc  .  are  generally  not  a  vaca- 
tion tune 

GarrcHEN  QtriE 

Sn-vta  SPRING 


March  13,  1969 


CONORESSMANS  VACATION 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  mrw  toek 

m  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 


SILVER  AND  GOLD  IN  THE  FUTLT^E 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  Phil  Undstrom  of  the  Hecla  Min- 
ing Co  delivered  an  important  speech  to 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurto-  Although  he  .spoke  in  Van- 
couver, his  message  was  clearly  ear- 
marked for  Washington. 

Mr  Lind-strom  makes  quite  a  devastat- 
ing analy.sis  of  gold  and  silver  policy. 
For  instance,  he  recalls  that  Mexico  made 
a  profit  of  $40  million  on  silver  purchased 
from  the  United  SUtes  to  mint  an  Olym- 
pic commemorative  medal  and  says; 

The  U  S  TT«ttflury  would  do  well  to  reserve 
Sliver  and  sell  It  at  $3  38  per  ounce  In  the 
Kennedy  half  dollar  instead  of  current  nales 
In  a  restricted  market  at  about  «I  80  per 
ounce 

By  reserving  .silver  salvaged  from  90  "  sliver 
coins  for  minting  of  the  half  dollars  an  ,iddl- 
tlonal  profit  of  •!  58  per  ounce  on  191  million 
ounces  would  total  ab<jut  830-2  million 

Think  of  it  Mexico — one  of  the  world's 
leading  silver  producing  countrie.s— made 
$40  million  from  our  silver  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Treasury  Itself  was  selling 
the  metal  domestically  at  below-market 
prices. 

Now  the  Oovemment's  silver  stocks  are 


beginning  to  dwindle.  Evaporate  might 
be  a  better  word.  Looking  at  the  Treas- 
ury's prediction  on  how  much  longer  it 
can  mainUin  the  weekly  G8A  sales  made 
in  September  and  comparing  it  with  a 
similar  prediction  In  January,  you  will  / 
find  that  7  months  of  sales  have  vanished 
into  the  air  By  now.  several  more  months 
of  predicted  sales  may  have  disappeared 
as  well. 

Once  the  silver  market  is  out  from 
under  Treasury  influence,  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  will  close,  as 
Mr.  Undstrom  predicts.  It  may  well  be 
a  violent  time  for  the  market. 

How  much  better  if  the  weekly  silver 
sales  were  to  be  gradually  phased  out  to 
ensure  that  the  transition  is  an  orderly 
one. 

How  much  better  If  some  of  this  silver 
were  to  be  put  back  for  future  govern- 
mental needs. 

How  much  better  It  would  be  if  the 
United  States  made  the  big  profit  from 
its  sUver  holdings  rather  than  letting  a 
few  preferred  customers  do  so. 

There  is  still  time  for  the  Treasun,' 
Department  to  get  silver  policy  back  on 
the  right  track.  A  good  way  to  start 
would  be  to  make  PhU  Llndstrom's 
speech  required  reading  down  there.  In 
the  hope  that  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment reads  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  herewith  Insert  Mr.  Llndstrom's  speech 
in  its  entirety: 

3lLV«B     AND     OOUJ     IN     THZ    FUTtTRX 

(Delivered    by    Philip    Undstrom    of    Hecla 
Mining  Co  .  February   13.   1969,  before  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy at  Vancouver.  BC. ) 
Mr    Chairman,  members  of  the  CIM   and 
guests     Greetings  from  Idaho!  Our  sute  is 
known  as  the  land  of  the  potato  and  I  have 
noted   that  the  menus  In  Montrwal  feature 
Idaho  potatoes. 

However  we  produce  'liver  even  more  slg- 
nlflcantly  About  half  of  the  US,  production 
comes  from  the  Coeur  d'AIene  Mining  Dis- 
trict in  North  Idaho  where  the  veins  persist 
to  unusual  depths. 

.Mr  Fred  Stephens,  when  asking  me  to 
speak  here,  questioned  the  subJect-Utle.  He 
.said.  'Shouldn't  you  mention  gold  first?"  I 
said  that  sliver  came  first  in  the  song  of 
Idaho   Here  are  the  first  four  lines: 

"And  here  we  have  Idaho, 
winning  her  way  to  fame; 
Silver  and   gold   In  the  sunlight  blaze, 
and  romane  lies  In  her  name  " 

Furthermore,  59  "^  of  my  company's  1968 
sales  Income  from  metals  In  concentrates  was 
from  silver,  and  only  1 1  %  came  from  gold. 

These  precious  metals,  which  have  caught 
the  minds  of  men  as  money  for  over  6,000 
years,  still  stand  as  a  store  of  value  and  a 
means  of  its  exchange  In  other  words,  gold 
and  silver  are  real  money  of  Intrinsic  value 
and  Independent  of  promises  as  Is  authori- 
tarian or  flat  money. 

GOLD    Rn..\Tn)    TO    SILVEK 

First,  let  me  discuss  gold  because  silver  Is 
related  to  it  In  so  many  ways.  The  tradi- 
tional 16-to-l  value  ratio  varies,  and  is  cur- 
renUy  21  to  I  with  gold  selling  at  $42  per 
ounce  and  .silver  selling  at  about  92  per 
ounce. 

Values  are  always  relative  and  money  Is 
related  to  gold  such  as  the  U.3.  dollar  which 
la  worth  1  35  troy  ounce  of  fine  gold. 

On  an  avoirdupois  pound  baels.  $42  gold 
Is  worth  $€12  and  $2  silver  Is  worth  $29.17. 

A  change  In  the  price  of  either  metal  will 
eventtially  affect  the  price  of  the  other 
metal  Remember  this  when  you  are  consid- 
ering the  future  For  instance,  the  world 
treasuries  were  selling  gold  recently  for  $35, 
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which  Is  a  bargain  price.  What  else  can  you 
buy  at  a  1934  depression  price? 

THE   FREE   WORLD    MONET  ART   SYSTEM 

The  foundations  for  the  present  world 
monetary  system  were  established  by  the 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial 
Conference  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hamp- 
shire, In  July  1944.  The  cornerstone  was, 
and  still  Is,  gold. 

The  final  settlement  of  our  credit  system 
depends  on  gold. 

Why  are  the  news  media  giving  so  much 
attention  to  the  gold  and  monetary  situa- 
tion? Because  the  major  reserve  currencies 
are  in  a  period  of  crisis.  There  hEis  been  a 
loss  of  confidence  which  can  only  be  restored 
when  a  nation  balances  its  budget,  pays  its 
debts,  and  maintains  a  favorable  trade 
balance. 

Starting  with  the  14%  devaluation  of  the 
pound  from  $2.80  to  $2.40  In  November,  1067, 
we  have  gone  from  crisis  to  crisis.  If  1069 
is  similar  to  1968.  and  the  real  Inventory  of 
US.  gold  reaches  4  to  5  billion  dollars,  there 
may  be  no  alternative  but  to  stop  the  run 
on  the  bank. 

The  word  treasury  has  a  high  meaning — 
a  place  where  value  is  stored.  The  two  noble 
metals  are  precious  and  rare  and  have  a 
rightful  place  in  a  treasury.  Those  In  trust 
have  seen  fit  to  sell,  at  low  prices,  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  assets. 

I  would  not  condemn  those  from  abroad 
who  place  a  call  on  U.S.  gold  and  silver. 
After  all,  who  printed  and  gave  them  the 
paper  promise?  Something  of  value  was 
usually  gained  In  exchange. 

If  President  Nixon  does  not  take  funda- 
mental economic  action,  including  revalua- 
tion of  gold,  we  Will  find  the  rest  of  the 
world  doing  It  for  the  U.S.A. 

The  revaluation  of  gold  is  now  occurring 
under  the  two-tier  system  which  was  set 
up  last  March  when  the  gold  i>ool  ceased. 
The  fr«e  market  gold  price  since  has  in- 
creased about  20%,  while  monetary  gold  re- 
mains at  $36  per  fine  troy  ounce. 

If  the  fiscal  and  other  changes  Introduced 
by  Germany  and  France  two  months  ago  ar« 
inadequate,  a  substantial  franc  devaluation 
will  likely  result,  bringing  pressure  on  ster- 
ling and  the  dollar. 

Only  a  little  more  time  was  bought  by  the 
two-tier  system.  Even  though  South  Africa 
has  a  recent  unfavorable  trade  balance,  the 
gold  in  Its  hands  represents  good  bonding 
or  borrowing  power. 

In  such  times,  a  world  banker  sleeps  better 
with  gold  In  his  vaults  rather  than  paper. 

The  rapid  international  movement  of 
money  can  make  any  currency  vulnerable. 

The  foreign  purchase  of  $7.7  billion  of 
U.S.  securities  in  U.S.  markets  last  year  can 
Just  as  quickly  be  sold  and  result  In  a  very 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

GOLD    IN    THE    nrTTTKE 

The  future,  of  coiu-se,  will  relate  to  sup- 
ply, demand  and  price.  Let  us  review  a  few 
of  the  factors  and  perhaps  you  will  reach 
the  same  conclusion  on  gold  that  I  do. 

We  had  forewarning  of  today's  tight  gold 
situation  when,  starting  In  1966,  no  gold 
entered  the  banking  system.  All  41  million 
otmces  of  gold  mined  \n  each  of  the  last  4 
years  In  the  Free  World  went  Into  private 
holdings.  Russia  last  sold  16  million  ounces 
of  gold  to  the  world  in  1066. 

GOLD  PROOITCnON — I9a8 

Estimated  world  gold  pnxluctlon  In  1068, 
Including  about  6.1  million  oimces  In  com- 
munist countries,  was  about  46.6  million 
ounces.  South  African  production  waa  31.2 
million  ounces,  Canada  produced  2JS  million 
ounces,  l.S  million  ounces  were  mined  m  the 
United  States  and  6.2  million  ounces  were 
mined  elsewhere. 

OOLD  CONBUMFTIOM  IN  THX  FKKK  WOBLD 

Net  consumption  in  mdiutry  and  the  arts 
in  1067  was  17  million  ounces  or  41%  of  pro- 
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ductlon.  There  has  been  a  12%  compound 
growth,  or  a  doubling,  from  the  8.5  million 
ounces  used  In  1061. 

Total  non-monetary  absorption  was  almost 
82  million  ounces  or  about  double  the  43  mil- 
lion ounces  that  were  absorbed  outside  of  the 
Free  World's  banking  systems  in  1966. 

TOTAL  WORLD  STOCKS 1S6S   TEAR-END 

To  put  the  gold  picture  In  perspective,  It 
may  be  helpful  to  remember  that  U.S.  gov- 
ernment reserves  at  1968  year-end  were  206 
million  ounces  of  which  about  132  million 
oim.ces  are  obligated  or  on  call  as  ounces  of 
metal. 

Other  known  Free  World  government  re- 
serves were  930  million  ounces.  If  coins  In 
use  and  hoarded,  amounting  to  2,770  million 
oimces,  are  added,  we  have  a  total  Free  World 
stock  of  4,000  million  ounces. 

OOLD  AND  MONETAHT  HIGHLIGHTS  IN   lOSB 

(See  Chart  No.  1,  London  Gold  Price  by 
Mocatta  &  Goldsmid  Ltd.)  [Not  printed  in 
Rkcobd.) 

( 1 )  The  heavy  gold  loss  during  the  last  two 
months  of  1067,  following  the  devaluation  of 
the  sterling  on  November  18,  caused  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  announce,  on  January  1, 
1968,  a  five-point  plan  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
balance  of  pajmients  deficit. 

(2)  The  26%  gold  cover  was  barely  removed 
by  a  slim-margin  House  vote  on  February  21 
of  100  to  100  and  by  a  Senate  vote  on  March 
14  of  30  to  37.  The  debate  covered  more  than 
100  pages  in  the   "Congkessional  Record". 

(3)  Private  demand  for  gold  on  the  London 
market  exceeded  all  records  and  reached  a 
peak  on  March  14  at  which  time  gold  pool 
sales  ceased.  An  estimated  $3.6  billion  passed 
mto  private  hands  in  the  previous  18  months. 

A  big  day  for  gold  was  March  15,  1068  when 
the  London  gold  market  closed  for  two 
weeks.  The  gold  price  Increased  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  March  18,  under  the  two- 
tier  system.  The  U.S.  Treasury  allowed  do- 
mestic producers  and  licensed  consumers 
to  seek  their  own  gold  market.  Treasury  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  gold  transactions  would 
be  only  with  the  six  central  banks.  The  free 
price  of  gold  Increased  to  $46  and  backed 
off  to  $38  by  the  end  of  March. 

(4)  Labor  strikes  and  student  unrest  In 
France  during  May  changed  the  status  of 
the  franc  from  one  of  the  strongest  curren- 
cies m  Europe  to  one  of  the  weakest.  The 
French  Government  re-imposed  exchange 
control  regulations  which  caused  a  higher- 
priced  French  gold  market  that  exists  to  this 
day. 

Considerable  concern  by  French  citizens 
developed  about  devaluation  of  the  franc  and 
because  the  French  market  was  insulated 
from  the  world  market,  the  gold  could  not  be 
supplied  freely  to  nervous  holders  of  francs. 
Therefore,  the  French  gold  price  went  up  in 
classical  manner. 

World  concern  developed  over  a  French 
devaluation  and  damage  to  the  whole  Inter- 
national monetary  system  resulted  and  a 
$1.6  billion  credit  was  extended  to  France 
by  other  nations. 

(6)  The  Russian  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  August  caused  a  gold  price  rise 
from  about  $30  to  $40. 

(6)  The  oomlng  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  In  September 
and  Increased  discussion  of  gold  In  the  finan- 
cial press  helped  cause  a  50-oent  gold  price 
Increase.  This  was  followed  by  a  $1.60  drop 
to  $39  In  October. 

(7)  The  third  major  monetary  crisis  of 
1068  occurred  in  November  when  there  was 
a  massive  flow  of  capital  from  France  to  West 
Germany.  The  people  determined  that  the 
French  franc  was  overvalued  In  world  mar- 
kets and  the  Deutsche  Mark  was  under- 
valued. 

The  foreign  exchange  markets  were  closed 
from  November  20  to  22  while  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  Group  of  Ten  held  an  emer- 
gency  meeting   in   Bonn. 
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President  de  Gaulle  would  not  dev:»lue  and 
West  Germany  would  not  revalue  the  official 
parity.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Prance  an- 
nounced austerity  measures,  while  West  Ger- 
many agreed  to  tax  exporters  and  subsidize 
imports. 

(8)  In  December,  the  future  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  David  Kennedy,  said  '.n  com- 
plete honesty,  and  with  refreshing  candor, 
that  he  wanted  'to  keep  all  the  options  open 
In  regard  to  gold."  Later,  when  In  office,  he 
said,  "We  won't  seek  an  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems by  a  change  In  the  monetary  price  of 
gold.  We  see  no  need  or  reason  for  such 
action." 

President  Nixon,  In  a  perfectly  honest  and 
open  statement,  said  that  he  sees  no  need 
to  change  the  price  of  gold.  He,  too.  still  has 
every  option  open. 

U.S.  treasurt  gold  stocks 

The  latest  week  reported  was  $10,367  bil- 
lion as  compared  to  $11,954  billion  a  year  ago. 
This  $1.6  billion  or  13%  loss  in  one  year  may 
be  compared  to  an  average  loss  of  $1  billion 
per  year  for  the  last  12  years.  U.S.  gold  stocks 
were  at  a  peak  of  $24.7  billion  on  September 
21,  1949  or  about  75%  of  the  Free  World  total. 

Douglas  Johnston,  when  speaking  in  Spo- 
kane at  the  Northwest  Mining  Association 
meeting  last  December,  said  that  $4.6  billion 
of  the  10.4  billion  Treasury  gold  was  obli- 
gated to  cover  Roosa  Bonds,  gold  borrowed 
from  the  International  Monetary  F\ind,  and 
other  foreign  currency  loans  for  ounces  of 
metal.  Therefore,  the  net  gold  holding  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Is  about  $5.8  billion. 

Another  run  on  gold  like  the  one  follow- 
ing October,  1967,  which  continued  Into 
1968,  may  cause  a  revaluation  of  gold  In 
relation  to  world  currenclee.  U.S.  holdings 
dropped  $1.36  billion  in  the  first  2 ''2  months 
of  1068. 

After  another  similar  run  or  two.  Treasury 
may  stop  selling  gold  Just  as  was  done  when 
mtisslve  runs  were  made  on  silver  in  May 
1967. 

SOUTH    AF1UCAN    GOLD 

South  African  1968  production  of  31.2  mil- 
lion ounces  was  67%  of  total  world  produc- 
tion. 

Total  foreign  exchange  and  gold  in  South 
Africa's  reserve  banks  was  $1.24  billion  at 
the  beglmiing  of  1968  as  compared  to  about 
$450  million  in  June,  1067. 

South  Africa  can  borrow  or  issue  gold 
bonds  if  gold  accumulates.  They  may  sell 
gold  Into  another  run  and  thus  trim  the 
losses  of  gold  from  the  monetary  system. 

FORECAST    FOR    GOLD 

Demand  will  continue  for  gold.  The  trend 
for  Increasing  price  Is  up.  Fluctuations  will 
come  with  balance  of  payment  problems, 
the  rate  money  Is  printed,  and  the  resulting 
confidence  In  currency,  South  African  and 
Russian  sales,  and  incresising  monetlzation 
of  gold  by  individuals. 

Special  drawing  rights  are  only  a  supple- 
ment to  existing  reserve  assets.  Gold  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  major  role  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

My  prognosis  is  more  of  the  same  series 
of  monetary  crises,  a  break  In  the  two-tier 
system,  and  a  price  of  $70  or  more. 

Sn-VEB:    A   Dt7AL  PTtRPOSE   METAL 

Now,  let's  turn  to  silver  whose  future. 
too,  depends  on  supply,  demand  and  price. 
Economics  will  prevail  even  though  affected 
by  politics. 

Can  you  think  of  another  metal  other  than 
silver  where  about  twice  as  much  Is  being 
used  as  is  mined? 

Not  only  is  silver  peerless  for  many  uses, 
but  people  are  Increasing  their  inventory  for 
several  reasons.  While  governments  are  de- 
monetizing silver,  the  people  are  effectively 
monetizing  It. 

I  need  not  mention  the  outstanding  tech- 
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nlc*!  qu»liu«  of  sliver  to  the  engineers  and 
geolo^»t«  here 

rmxAarsT  sn-vn  svpply 
The  biggeat  single  supplier  of  hoarded  tll- 
ver  Is  A^nAn  the  D  3  Treaaury  On  January 
2*.  19»e  a  Treaaury  Department  spokesman 
said  that  there  la  sufficient  bullion  and  pre- 
li>«5  90""o  sliver  coin*  on  hand  to  continue 
aeUlng  »iiver  at  2  million  ouncea  per  week 
for  23  montha  Indicating  191  million  ouncea 
available 

This  latest  estimate  !s  7  months  .s<-)oner 
than  the  Treasury  eetlmate  made  on  3ept«m- 
b«r  9  1968  During  the  laat  8  month*  of  19««. 
a  net  30  2  million  ouncea  of  sliver  In  90%- 
sUver  pre- 1965  dimes  and  quarters  were  re- 
leaaed  to  the  public  by  Treasury  and  the  Ped- 
eril  Reserve  Banka 

snvER   Money 
M  inetary   use  la  diminishing   but   perhapa 
more  aatlona  will  perceive  the  importance  of 
providing  money  of  Intrinsic  value 

Laat  year,  Mexico  minted  30  million  25-peso 
Olympic  commemorative  730-flne  colna.  each 
'ontalning  ■,  ounce  of  silver,  and  the  rola 
U  equivalent  to  ja  00  f  3  TTierefore  Mexico 
effectively  monetized  silver  at  M  oo  and  made 
a  profit  of  »40  million  m  silver  purchased 
from  the  USA.  at  11  i9  per  ounce' 

The  V  5  Treaaury  would  do  well  to  re<»erve 
silver  and  sell  it  at  13  38  per  ounce  In  the 
Kennedy  half  dollar  inatead  of  current  sales 
In  a  reatrlcted  market  at  about  •!  80  per 
ounce 

By  reserving  silver  salvaged  from  90T  sil- 
ver colas  for  minting  of  the  half  dollars  an 
addiuonal  profit  of  ti  58  per  junce  on  191 
million  ounces  would  total  about  »30a  mil- 
lion If  the  people  want  this  beautiful  coin, 
i*  they  have  so  demonstrated,  why  shouldn't 
they  have  If  I  can  think  of  no  broader  bene- 
fit and  appropriate  use  If  the  half  dollar  waa 
made  of  base  metal  instead  of  silver,  of  courw 
It  would  not  have  such  beauty  and  would  not 
sell   m  Urge  quantity 

sn-vcx  sippLT  ruoM  the  tar  east 
No  one  knows  how  much  and  at  what  price 
silver  win  be  rorthcoming  from  India  and  the 
Orient.  During  the  first  11  months  of  1968. 
40  million  ounoea  of  smuggled  unreflned  sil- 
ver wad  shipped  from  Dubai  in  the  Arabian 
Trucial  States  to  the  United  Klngd<im. 

The  pe«)ple  'f  the  Par  East  were  willing 
to  sell  about  64  million  ounces  of  silver 
through  Illegal  channels  laat  year  They 
traded  their  sliver  for  gnici  Thev  may  not 
be  sophisticated  enough  u.>  understand  paper 
money  If  you  want  a  Jolt  — try  passing  a 
Canadian  paper  dollar  to  a  shopkeeper  In 
India'  The  outflow  of  silver  from  India  win 
decrease  aa  the  price  of  gold  rises 

Another  consideration  is  the  artistic,  sen- 
timental and  religious  value  of  sliver  ar- 
ticles in  India  .ind  elsewhere  In  our  coun- 
try a  »lo  sterling  teaspt^jn  contains  about 
•1'  .«>  worth  of  silver  Therefore,  do  not 
■■■  risider  such  arrlrles  as  a  silver  source 
The  silver  contained  in  articles  of  personal 
value  will  not  be  released  readily  Variables 
such  as  the  price  of  gold  and  the  magnitude 
of   the  monsoons  are  also   factors 
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The  average  13  14  price  In  1068  ha*  not 
b««n  enough  for  mine  production  to  cloee 
the  supply-demand  gap  becauae  the  supply 
from  the  U  3  Treaaury.  India  and  elsewhere 
haa  t>een  adequate 

Graph  So  3.  furnished  by  Mocatta  &  Oold- 
smid  shows  the  London  Bullion  Merchant 
price  m  pence,  which  la  the  same  as  US, 
centa  per  fine  ounce  You  will  note  the  down- 
trending  silver  price  since  August  In  contraat 
to  the  Graph  No  1  showing  a  rising  gold 
price    where   supply    waa    restricted 

There  will  be  plenty  of  silver  to  supply 
industrial  and  monetary  needs  if  the  price 
13  .idequate 

Over  ^3  of  the  world's  sliver  Is  mined  as  a 
by-pnxluct  of  copper  lead  and  /.Inc  mining, 
so  production  Is  inelastic  Moat  silver  deposits 
are  shaUow  The  deep  sliver  veins  of  the 
Coeur  d'AIenes  In  Idaho  are  matched  no- 
where else  in  the  world 

Much  higher  prices  will  be  required  to 
increase  enough  exploration  effort,  .md  even 
then  thffre  win  be  no  assurance  of  discovery 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  The  easv-lo- 
nnd  flepoalts  have  been  mined  The  rapid 
increase  in  mining  costs  will  force  a  higher 
.sliver  price  after  the  weak  silver  owners  are 
separated    from    rhelr   holdings 

As  the  price  increasea.  ma.ss  mining  of  low- 
grade  dep.)alt8  win  be  possible,  such  as  at 
.ASAHCOs  properties  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona 

Many  mines  will  prtKluce  less  silver  per 
year  at  higher  prices  because  lower-grade 
ore  will  be  mined  and  the  life  of  the  mine 
will  be  extended  for  more  recoverj'  and 
greater  profit 

Sn-VEX    DEMAND 

According  to  the  O  3  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1968  consumption  as  published  by  Handy  .<; 
Harman  was  as  follows 
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THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BELLE  VISTA  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  OP  CLIFTON    N  J 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    KKW    JEISIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  rapid  change  for  the  sake  of 
change  itself,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  are  still  Americans  who  are  eager 
to  maintain  meaningful  traditions.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  an  article  from  the  Pat - 
erson  News  of  March  4,  1969.  concerning 
the  75th  annlversarj-  of  the  Belle  Vista 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Clifton 
N.J. 

I  congratulate  all  iliose  connected  with 
Uie  Belle  Vista  United  Methodist  Church 
and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  derive 
inspiration  from  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Belle  Vista  United  Methodist  Church 

Celebrates  75th  Anniversary 

( By  Nell  Kanzakl ) 

CLirroN  -The  Belle  Vista  United  Method- 

1st   Church    win   mark   its   76th   anniversary 

on  March  18    In  celebration  of  the  occasion 

a  month-long  program  is  planned,  including 

a  special  service  on  Sunday.  March  16.  at  11 
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The  value  of  sliver  la  about  I'j  to  3  '  of 
the  cc«t  <if  movie  film  You  can  see  that 
this  use  Is  inelastic  or  little  afTected  by  price 
Likewise,  such  small  quanlltlea  are  lised  In 
many  electrical  applications  that  price  Is  a 
smaJl  percentage  of   the  total  coet 

As  the  price  increases,  silver  will  be  allo- 
cated   to    the   best   monetary   iind   Industrial 


SILVER  COIN  SALVAGE 

Snver  coins  will  be  a  very  slgnlflcant 
source  of  silver  but  the  people  are  rapidly 
collecting  them  They  will  not  release  the 
silver  IS  readily  as  will  governments  The  !-> 
billion  sliver  coins  in  the  USA.  represent 
only  80  coins  per  person  and  manv  :if  these 
will  not  be  available  at  double  and  triple 
the    current    sliver    price 

NEW  SILVER  FRO.VI  MINES 

Total  1968  Free  World  new  production 
was  about  238  million  ounces,  which  If  com- 
pared to  40  4  mUllon  ounces  of  Free  World 
gold  production,  indicates  that  silver  Is  d 
times  as  abundant  as  gold  and  should  be 
worth  about  one-si.xth  of  842  or  87  per  ounce 
There  '.s  a  fallacy  In  this  reasoning  but 
I  can  dream ! 


Silver  Is  the  poor  man's  metal  and  Is  an 
alternative  for  the  Americans  and  British 
who  are  forbidden  to  hold  gold  except  in 
unusual  forms  Silver  s  small  bulk  and  bury- 
ablllty  allows  It  to  be  secreted  beyond  the 
eyes  of  those  who  tiuc  and  coullscate  wealth, 
whether  It  be  by  theft,  deflation  or  Inflation 

Developing  technology  is  expanding  .sUvers 
vise  but  higher  prices  will  force  use  of  al- 
ternatlvee. 

CONCLrSlON 

When  the  silver  market  Is  freed  bv  cessa- 
tion of  Treasury  .sales,  price  will  be  the  re- 
lentless disciplinarian  and  referee  between 
supply   and    demand 

The  crux  of  the  situation  Is  the  fact  that 
both  miiung  supply  and  industrial  demand. 
in  large  degree,  are  Inelastic  or  Uttle  efTected 
by  price  change. 

We  can  expect  to  see  a  rising  trend  In  the 
silver  price  with  considerable  volatility  unti; 
the  gap  between  supply  and  demand  Is  elim- 
inated When  gold  rises  to  $70  or  more.  85 
silver  will  not  be  an  unreasonable  price 
baeed  on  hlsu.rlcal  ratios. 


The  Rev  Milton  B  Coleman,  pastor  will 
.ead  the  worship  service  at  which  manv  old 
members  will  be  honored  The  Methodist 
■iouth  Fellowship  win  be  In  charge  of  a 
social  hour  following  the  service. 

Other  anniversary  events  will  Include  a 
family  movie  night  this  Saturday  sponsored 
by  the  Women  8  Society  of  Christian  Service- 
Mls6R.n  program  and  hymn  sing  on  Friday' 
.\Iarch  14:  a  memory  night  on  Saturday' 
March  22,  sponsored  by  the  Adult  Fellowship  ' 
and  climaxed  by  a  buffet  supper  In  Mountain^ 
side  Inn  on  Thursday,  March  27. 

Special  guests  will  include  two  former  pas- 
tors, the  Rev  Forest  M.  Puesa  1940-1944 
present  pastor  of  Westwood  United  Methodist 
Church  and  a  former  district  superintendent 
the  Rev  Dean  A  Lanning.  1&66-1960.  present 
pastor  of  the  Mountain  View  United  Method- 
ist Church,  Wayne,  and  the  present  district 
superintendent,  the  Rev.  Julius  Brasher 
^According  to  church  records  Albion  Place 
'5  years  ago  was  an  isolated  farm  commu- 
nity  with  no  public  transportation  and  no 
churches."  The  only  regular  religious  serv- 
Ices  were  Sunday  School  classes  conducted  In 
the  local  school  house,  under  the  sponsorship 
o.  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Paterson 

In  1893.  John  W  B.irrett,  with  the  support 
of  the  Rev.  R.  K  Boyd,  then  pastor  of  Simp- 
son Methodist  Church.  Paterson.  gathered  a 
(froup  of  persons  interested  in  forming  a 
church  and  elected  its  first  trustees  .After 
much  planning  the  church  was  Incorporated 
the  following  year  on  March  18.  A  church 
buUdlng  waa  constructed  the  same  way  with 
a  locomotive  bell  donated  by  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  for  a  church  bell.  Mr.  Boyd  became 
Its  first  pastor.  Forty  members  were  on  the 
church  roll  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

OLDEST   MEMBER 

Mrs  Charles  Seabert.  oldest  living  member 
of  the  church,  was  a  Sunday  School  pupil  at 
the  time  of  the  groundbreaking.  Daughter  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  she  served  as  organist  from  1908 
to  1948  Mrs  Seabert.  now  94.  Is  a  resident 
of  a  Parslppeny  nursing  home. 

The  origin  of  the  church's  name  Is  related 
by  Dr.  Oeorge  Watson,  pastorjrom  1901-1903 
as  follows:  S 

When  Mr.  Barrett  called  at  Lambert  Castle 
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to  ask  for  financial  supptort  for  the  church, 
he  found  CathoUna  Lambert  perplexed  as  to 
whether  he  should  help  this  church  or  re- 
spond to  other  appeals.  He  finally  asked  blB 
wife  to  decide. 

"Mrs.  Lambert,  a  practical  and  wise 
woman,  promptly  answered  with  the  familiar 
saying,  "First  come,  first  served."  whereupon 
Lambert  wrote  out  a  check  for  $250  and  pre- 
sented It  to  Mr.  Barrett. 

"Since  Mrs.  Lambert  had  so  decisively  In- 
fluenced her  husband  In  giving  such  a  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  church,  the  trustees  sug- 
gested that  her  name,  Belle,  be  Included  In 
the  name  of  the  new  church. 

"No  one  knows  who  suggested  the  name 

'Belle   Vista."    but   Belle,    as   every    girl   who 

bears  that  name  knows  means  beautiful,  Eind 

vista,"  a  word  of  Italian  origin,  means  view. 

BEAUTirUL   VIEW 

"So  the  little  church  built  on  the  side  of 
Garret  Mountain  was  soon  to  be  known  as 
the  church  with  the  beautiful  view."  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alt  of  12  Motint  Wash- 
ington Drive,  who  will  mark  their  60th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  May  12,  were  the  first 
couple  to  be  married  In  the  church  In  1909. 
.\s  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society,  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  WSCS,  Mrs.  Alt  did 
much  to  assist  with  the  church  suppers 
which  helped  to  i>ay  off  the  church  mortgage. 

Electric  lights  were  installed  In  the  church 

in  1915  and  a  parsonage  was  added  In  1924 

an  Incentive  for  the  young  student  pastor. 

the  Rev.  George  Kirk,  who  was  planning  to 

marry,  to  remain  longer." 

During  the  growth  of  the  church  the 
Young  Adult  and  Adult  Fellowships  were 
organized,  as  well  as  youth  groups,  including 
Boy  and  Girl  Soout  troops. 

Church  expansion  again  took  place  In  1963 
when  ground-breaking  was  held  for  a  new 
educational  building.  Tlie  860,000  addition 
which  serves  as  a  Sunday  School  and  Fellow- 
ship Hall  was  completed  In  May  1964. 

Committee  members  for  the  anniversary 
elebratlon  include  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith,  chalr- 
n^an.  assisted  by  Michael  Bychek,  Ray  Parley. 
John  Murdock.  Mrs.  Ellen  Cluff.  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Knotts,  Mrs.  John  Lengler  and  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Petty. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  in  introduction  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1969. 

Last  year  I  supported  an  earlier  draft 
of  the  bill  which  is  being  introduced  in 
this  body  today,  and  my  conviction  re- 
mains unabated  that  the  Congress  is,  If 
anything,  taking  serious  note  of  the  need 
for  multiple  reforms  at  least  a  decade 
late. 

I  am  not  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  total  package  included  in  this  bill, 
which  initially  was  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  <Mr.  Rumsfeld).  I 
will  express  my  reservations  herein.  But 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  this 
bill  should — as  a  duty  to  the  American 
people — be  brought  up  for  hearings  as 
.soon  as  possible. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  a  somewhat 
modified  version  should  be  enacted  be- 
fore this  91st  Congress  is  concluded. 

What  we  will  be  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
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simply  updating  the  structure  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  body  to  a  level  commen- 
surate with  otu-  responsibilities  as  de- 
lineated by  the  Constitution. 

Over  the  past  few  decades  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
has  encroached  upon  the  historic  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch — powers  which, 
in  my  opinion,  were  vested  with  Congress 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  keep  this  great  Government 
in  the  service  of  its  people — and  not  the 
people  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
And  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
has  occurred  primarily  because  we  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times. 
It  is  well  and  good  to  criticize  the  execu- 
tive brsmch  for  its  ever-expanding 
powers,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  is  a  case  of  one  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  simply  occupying  a 
vacuum  created  by  the  failure  of  another 
branch  to  modernize  itself. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
American  people  do  not  hold  Congress  in 
particularly  high  esteem.  And  I  believe 
that,  to  a  large  measure,  this  loss  of 
prestige  is  attributable  to  the  same  fact: 
that  we  have  not  kept  oiu-  House  in  good 
repair.  The  people  who  as  a  body  have  an 
uncanny  sixth  sense  about  what  their 
Government  is  and  is  not  doing,  have 
made  judgments  about  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  a  modern  society,  and  those 
judgments  have  been  unfavorable  more 
often  than  not. 

Passage  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  esteem  of  the  American 
people.  More  importantly,  it  will  enable 
us  to  do  a  better  job  for  the  Nation. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  sev- 
eral points — in  the  act  as  now  constitu- 
ted— all  of  them  relatively  minor — which 
I  believe  need  to  be  examined  particu- 
larly carefully  during  hearings  and  de- 
bate. 

First.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Placement  and  Of- 
fice Management,  as  provided  for  imder 
title  IV  of  the  proposed  act,  is  fully  justi- 
fied. While  Members  would  not  be  obli- 
gated to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  this  Office,  nonetheless  I  consider  it 
likely  that  this  Office  would  grow  increas- 
ingly more  expensive  and  bureaucratic. 
Second,  I  would  regard  removal  of 
service  academy  appointments  totally 
from  the  province  of  Congress  as  unwise. 
Personally,  I  handle  my  nominations  on 
a  merit  system,  but  I  also  believe  that 
the  subjective  judgments  which  I  make 
along  the  way  result  in  a  greater  per- 
centage of  career  officers  than  would  be 
the  case  in  a  national  merit  system,  as 
proposed  in  title  IV. 

And  third,  while  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  for  mantalning  a  tighter 
control  over  the  activities  of  lobbyists,  I 
disagree  with  the  transfer  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Lobbying  Act  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Comptroller  General.  I 
take  the  position  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  should  continue  to  be  the 
watchdog  of  Congress — and  such  admin- 
istrative fimctions  would  represent  not 
only  a  possible  but  a  probable  conflict 
with  the  auditing  functions  of  the  GAO. 
However,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  my  res- 
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ervatlons  are  few  in  number  in  the  total 
context  of  this  act.  Hence,  I  am  proud  to 
join  as  a  sponsor. 


AMERICAN  LEGION— HISTORY 
COMES  FULL  CYCLE 


■V 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  honor  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  national  commander  in 
1956-57.  I  am  proud  of  the  contribution 
made  by  this  organization  to  a  better 
America. 

John  Edgar  Hoover  said  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  American  Legion,  subversive 
forces  from  within  would  have  destroyed 
this  country  while  the  flower  of  her  youth 
was  fighting  for  its  preservation  on 
foreign  battlefields. 

I  am  proud  of  the  system  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  that  ring  our 
land  for  which  the  Legion  takes  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  I  am  proud  of  our  sponsor- 
ship of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  a  law  which 
has  done  more  to  encourage  home  build- 
ing, to  stimulate  interest  in  education 
and  educational  training  than  all  otlier 
laws  combined  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  unremittingly 
supported  and  defended  that  immortal 
document  known  as  the  Constitution — 
the  greatest  document  ever  devised  by 
man  for  the  governing  of  himself — along 
with  its  bill  of  rights  which  builds  fences 
around  individual  liberties  that  govern- 
ments may  wish  to  take  away. 

I  am  proud  of  our  youth  programs 
designed  to  instill  into  our  leaders  of 
tomorrow  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
rich  heritage  that  they  enjoy  under  our 
representative  form  of  government. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  consistently 
remained  public  enemies  No.  1  on  the 
list  of  the  Kremlin  because  of  our  relent- 
less fight  against  atheistic  communism 
and,  yes.  that  we  are  sponsoring  a 
religious  interest  program  designed  to 
bring  all  of  our  people  closer  to  the 
Creator  who  has  blessed  us  so  bountifully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  honor- 
ing   the    American   Legion    on    its    50th 
anniversary  written  by  Mr.  Hallis  Hull: 
Fiftieth    Anniversart     of     the     American- 
Legion 
(By  Hallis  Hull  I 

In  this  golden  anniversary  year  for  The 
American  Legion,  history  has  come  full  cycle 
for  the  world's  largest  veterans  organization. 

When  the  officers  and  men  of  World  War 
I  while  still  In  uniform  gathered  In  Paris, 
France,  to  form  the  Legion,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  was  how  the  returning  veteran 
was  to  be  reasslmllated  Into  civilian  life 

Now  a  half-century  later  this  same  problem 
Is  still  a  major  concern  of  the  Legion  and  U  Is 
working  with  and  for  a  new  generation  of 
veterans. 

Currently  approximately  70,000  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  are  melting  back  into 
civilian  life  each  month.  This  Is  a  consider- 
able number  but  not  a  large  enough  number 
to  have  the  massive  Impact  on  society  as  the 
four-mllllon-plus  of  World  War  I  and  the  12- 
mllUon  of  World  War  II. 

But  the  Legion  feels  that  It  Is  meet  Impor- 
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tant  that  thrae  men  and  wimifn  of  this  new 
generation  uf  veterans  are  properly  adjusted 
and  brouijht  again  into  the  main  streftm  of 
our  acclet;, 

To  insure  a  smix.th  transition  to  civilian 
life  and  to  o:;er  •M:>me  well-tleserved  public 
recognition  lo  these  new  veterans,  rhe  Legion 
la  involved  in  a  nationwide  pr<  gram  of  con- 
tact and  service  with  these  former  service- 
men 

Names  and  addreaaes  of  returning  veterans 
are  provided  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
They  are  proceaoed  by  computer  at  Legion 
National  Headquarters  and  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate officers  of  Legion  Posts  districts  and 
departments  across  the  country 

Local  Legionnaires  are  asJted  to  Immediate- 
ly contact  recent  separatees,  to  welcome  them 
home  and  to  offer  them  whatever  help  that 
Is  needed  In  their  readjustment  to  civilian 
life. 

Veterans'  rehablUtatlon  has  been  a  founda- 
tion stone  of  The  American  Legion  Here  this 
well-known  and  well-organized  rehablUU- 
tlon  effort  from  the  national  to  the  local  level 
comee  into  fuU  play  The  local  Post  service 
officer  Is  a  key  factor  in  the  effort 

The  Legions  rebablUtatlon  help  in  the 
local  community  may  take  nvany  forms,  and 
can  iBoUide  help  with  getung  the  new  vet- 
araa  iaedlcal  attention,  help  with  getting 
into  school  or  help  with  getting  a  Job 

To  give  impetus  and  strength  to  thu  hu- 
mane effort,  the  Legion  National  Organlza- 
Uon  has  given  special  up-to-the-minute 
training  to  a  group  of  Legion  professional 
staff  members  They  are  now  working  with 
Legion  volunteers  in  v.irloua  sections  of  the 
country-  to  make  this  effort  i-ount  strongly 
for  the  benefit  of  Uie  new  veteran  and  our 
society 

Important  as  this  new  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion program  is,  :t  :.s  not  the  only  major 
effort  in  whl-h  The  American  Legion  finds 
Itself  deeply  involved  xnd  committed  on  this 
50th  anniversary  year 

In  the  great  tradition  of  volunteer  organl- 
zauons  and  their  work  for  bettering  our  na- 
tion and  society  the  Legion  makes  its 
strength  and  organizational  know-how  felt 
in  another  area  Important  to  America.  This 
Is  service  to  youth 

The  American  Legion  Baseball  Program  Is 
well  knowr.  as  having  been  the  training 
<round  for  .luch  greats  of  the  *r&me  as  Y<>«fl 
Berra.  Stan  MuslaJ.  Jackie  Robinson  and 
Ted  Williams. 

But  even  more  Important.  Is  the  continu- 
ing good  for  America  that  comes  from  this 
program  aimed  at  producing  and  training 
sound  American  manhotxl  thnugh  learning 
the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship  and  itizen- 
shlp  in  a  competitive  sports  program  When 
play  ball'"  is  sounded  this  spring,  a  quarter- 
million  boys  playing  on  some  4  (XX)  certified 
te^ms  win  vie  for  the  honor  of  playing  ;n 
The  .\merlcan  Legion  World  3enes 

Before  totaling  the  Legions  work  with 
youth,  add  to  the  effort  such  programs  *a 
Boys  SUte  and  Boys  Nation,  where  voung 
high  schoolers  learn  the  elements  of  govern- 
ment by  actual  partlclpaUon  in  Its  functions 
Here  they  also  learn  the  reeponsibilitles  as 
well  as  the  rights  that  come  to  -lUzens  :n  .* 
government  of  law  within  a  free  society 

The  Legion  also  Is  active  In  youth  work 
through  such  other  programs  as  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Oratorical  Contest.  Boy 
Scouting  and  its  uniformed  groups  In  the 
latter  activity,  an  estimated  haif-milllon 
boys  *nd  girls  are  culturally  involved  by  'he 
Legion  In  bands  and  drum  corps 

The  Legion  during  this  golden  anniversary 
expects  to  rack  up  another  record  year  of 
expenditures  m  behalf  of  the  nation  s  chil- 
dren and  vouth 

Expenditures  being  made  by  the  Legion 
Its  Auxiliary  and  the  Bight  and  Forty  'or 
child  welfare  work  for  the  vear  ending  next 
May  11  are  exp>ecte<i  Uj  exceed  the  previous 
years  total  of  more  than  •»  5-mllllon  With 
last  years  record  flgure.  the  Legion  and 
Afflhated  organizations  have  expended  a  total 
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of  more  than  •330-mllllon  on  behalf  of  the 
nauons  children  and  youih  tlunng  the  orga- 
nization's hutory 

Tlie  Sliver  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  '.he  OI  BUI  )f  Hlghts  w;ll  be  marked  by 
the  nation  next  June  22  How  the  Legion  con- 
ceived and  fought  for  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion IS  alm(j8t  a  legend  It  set  off  a  revolution 
in  educ.uion  It  prepared  this  nation  m  an 
educational  way  for  the  demanding  tech- 
nologlc.ll  era  into  which  a  has  moved  This 
leglalatun  was,  .mother  .esstm  in  the  wisdom 
of  America  investing  m  people  and  becoming 
a  (greater  so«rlety  as  a  result 

While  the  O  I  BUI  stands  on  a  high  peak 
among  accomplishments,  the  day-to-day 
work  and  efforts  of  this  organization  in  the 
area  of  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 
With  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  the  U  8  Office  of  Education.  The 
American  Legion  sponsors  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  American  Education  Week  to  focus 
attention  on  and  gain  support  for  the  na- 
tion's schools 

But  what  of  the  Legion  Itself,  Its  growth 
ind  Its  future  role  of  service  to  our  nation 
and  society.' 

The  history  of  the  United  Stales'  expand- 
ing world  commitments  since  1917  is  re- 
flected in  the  kirowth  of  the  Legion  The 
founders  at  that  Initial  Paris  meeting  had 
no  Idea  that  when  the  golden  anniversary 
rolled  around  that  the  Legion  would  be  any- 
thing more  than  .'in  organization  of  veterans 
from  the  Plrst  World  W.ir 

But  since  then  the  Legion  has  found  It 
necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  amend  Its  fed- 
eral charter  to  admit  the  veterans  of  three 
later  wars  to  membership  In  every  case, 
eligibility  has  been  UnrUted  to  those  who  have 
had  active,  honorable  service  during  an 
actual  period  of  hostilities 

The  latest  generation  of  veterans  eligible 
for  and  Joining  the  Legion  in  increasing 
numbers  are  those  who  have  served  during 
the  current  Vietnam  war.  This  eligibility 
period  began  with  the  action  at  the  Qulf  of 
Tonkin  on  Aug  5.  1984 

The  new  Vietnam  war  veteran  Is  finding 
the  Ivegion  a  worthy  vehicle  through  which  to 
find  expression  in  civic  service  On  this  50th 
iinnlversary  year,  the  Legion  Is  expected  to 
ichleve  the  fifth  straight  year  of  membership 
growth  The  orgauzation  appears  to  be  push- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  2  7-mlUion  mem- 
ber mark 

While  :t  can  look  back  on  a  proud  record 
of  service  In  manv  Important  imd  vital  areas 
to  the  nation  The  American  Legion  at  this 
moment  in  its  history  is  not  content  to  rest 
on  Its  past  achievements 

A  special  Task  Force  for  the  Future  has 
already  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year 
drawing  up  guidelines  for  future  Legion  pro- 
grams and  projects  The  Task  Forces  report 
is  due  to  be  presented  at  the  Legion's  5l8t 
Annual  National  Convention  to  be  held  In 
Atlanta  Qa  .  .Aug  22  38 

In  .short.  The  American  l«glon  has  Its 
sights  focused  on  the  future  and  an  even 
greater  role  of  service  to  the  community  and 
nation  in  its  second  half-century 
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sir  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam.  a  friend  of 
the  United  SUtes  who  has  visited  our 
country  several  times,  Mauritius  has  al- 
ready In  its  first  year  shown  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  international  cooperation 
and  peace  among  nations. 

MaurlUus,  which  bears  a  remarkable 
physical  resemblance  to  the  beautlf  uJ  i.s- 
lands  composing  our  own  State  of  Ha- 
waii, Is  known  as  the  "Star  and  the  Key 
of  the  Indian  Ocean."  in  sailing  days  it 
was  an  Important  stop  for  ships  making 
the  long  and  hazardous  journey  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  fabled 
East,  and  it  remains  today  an  important 
shelter  for  the  large  numbers  of  vessels 
plying  the  same  vlUl  waterways  In  the 
Interests  of  closer  international  develop- 
ment through  international  trade. 

Despite  its  far  location  and  tropical 
Island  atmosphere.  Mauritius  Is  a  thriv- 
ing young  nation  with  an  Important  sugar 
industry.  Its  people  have  come  from  lit- 
eraUy  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and 
though  all  are  now  Mauritians,  they  have 
kept  the  best  of  the  legacies  left  them 
by  their  ancestors  who  arrived  on  their 
Island  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe 
Our  common  wish  Is  for  increased  pros- 
perity and  progress  for  the  new  Mauri- 
tian nation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  "DOC"  RUST 
MAYOR  OP  WILLOW  SPRINGS,  ILL 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 


TRIBUTE   TO   MAURITIUS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  DIGGS  Mr  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
tx)  the  island  country  of  MaurtUus  which 
on  March  12.  celebrated  Its  first  anni- 
versary of  independence  and  entry  into 
the  family  of  nations  Under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Its  Prime  MlrUster 


or  njLiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEt:; 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  colorful  and  beloved  public 
personalities  In  my  area  was  taken  from 
us  recently.  He  was  a  truly  free  spirit  m 
politics,  a  man  who  believed  In.  prac- 
ticed, and  defended  individual  independ- 
ence.   The    tribute    paid    him    by    Lyn 
Daunoras  and  printed  In  the  Enterprise 
Midweek   Family   magazine   on   Febru- 
ary 26  last  is  a  warm  memorial  to  a  man 
who  served  his  people  well,  and  I  include 
it  here  not  only  to  Join  in  the  tribute  but 
also  because  I  think  the  storj'  of  his  life 
can  remind  each  of  us  that  loyalty  to 
people  and  principle  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment without  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
succeed. 
The  tribute  follows: 
John  W     Doc"  Rdst.  Popclar  Mayor  of 
Willow  Springs  Data 
I  By  Lyn  Daunoras ) 
"Doc"  Rust  Is  dead. 
On  the  eve  of  his  greatest  triumph  when 
he    was    nominated    for    ftls    tenth    term    .is 
mayor  of  Willow  Springs  and  there  was  lo 
opposition    party    slated    against    him.    the 
colorful,  flamboyant,  western-type  leader  >  ! 
this  small,  peaceful  community,  died  as  l.e 
wanted  to  die— with  his  boots  on. 
He  s  dead 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  imagine  Willow 
Springs  without  him  A  man  of  paradoxes, 
he  could  swing  from  the  salty  language  of  « 
seaman  to  the  sophisticated  phrases  of 
Shakespeare  or  the  Bible  with  equal  aplomb 
This  was  his  beloved  village,  where  he  had 
been  born  and  lived  all  his  life.  He  knew 
every  nook  and  cranny  from  the  time  he  was 
toddling  about,  following  his  father.  Or 
John  W.  Rust,  on  his  rounds  of  sparse  home- 
steads  while   the  latter  was  country  doctor 


in  the  area.  It  was  this  habit  of  being  with 
his  father  that  earned  John  R.  Rust  Jr.  the 
nickname  he  cherished,  "Doc." 

He  didn't  follow  his  father  in  the  medical 
field,  but  he  did  follow  him  In  politics.  After 
the  senior  Rust  died  In  office,  "Doc"  took 
over  the  reins  In  1935  for  a  two-year  term  as 
mayor.  Since  then,  he  served  eight  full  four- 
year  terms. 

But  not  without  a  flght.  The  only  noise 
in  this  quiet,  tranquil  town  was  produced 
by  the  roar  of  the  wounded  lamb  as  he  took 
on  his  foes,  one  by  one.  election  year  by 
election  year. 

They  came  and  went — young  men,  edu- 
cated men.  well  qualified  men.  But  If  they 
had  defeated  "Doc,"  he  would  have  died  of 
a  broken  heart  long  before  1969. 

Invariably,  It  was  the  men  he  had  helped 
the  most  on  their  way  up  who  hurt  him  In 
the  end.  A  man  of  average  build,  he  had  a 
.'leart  the  size  of  Texas  and  all  gold.  He  was  a 
push-over  for  anyone  with  a  sob  story.  He 
wanted  to  help,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
But  sometimes  the  best  was  not  good  enough 
:or  sotne. 

This  was  his  town,  his  love.  The  people 
were  his  family.  Married  twice,  he  had  no 
children,  so  he  adopted  everyone  in  Willow 
Springs  as  his  official  family.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  kind — a  gentle  breeze  with  the  whip- 
lash of  a  whirlwind;  a  colorful  soul  who  never 
failed  to  perk  up  an  ordinary  day. 

And  he's  gone.  Unbelievable.  The  streets  of 
WlUow  Springs  will  be  lonely  without  the 
slouching  "Doc",  replete  In  hla  plaid  shirt, 
cowboy  tie  and  10-gallon  hat.  It  vrtll  be  a  si- 
lent town  without  his  booming  "Hlyal" 

But  somewhere  "Doc"  Is  enjoying  a  laugh. 
Somewhere  he  knows  that  only  death  could 
remove  him  from  the  town  he  loved  and 
.•^erved  for  so  many  years.  His  many  opponents 
could  never  do  It.  Pour  years  ago.  It  looked 
bleak  for  "Etoc."  He  had  two  parties  against 
him.  with  two  slates  of  candidates  going  all 
out  In  an  effort  to  leave  his  administration  In 
.shambles.  And  he  lived  to  laugh  at  them  as 
he  continued  for  his  ninth  term. 

This  year  they  hadn't  planned  to  try  again. 
rhey  knew  when  they  were  whipped.  They 
cknowledged  that  "Doc"  was  for  the  people 
...nd  the  people  knew  It.  Only  when  he  was 
flat  on  his  bed  this  weeekend  did  the  others 
.-ense  this  was  finally  their  chance  to  "beat 
!ilm" — and  they  hurried  to  file  their  can- 
didacy. 

He  had  the  last  laugh  on  others,  too.  There 
has  been  the  dally  press  whose  blase  reporters 
would  visit  Willow  Suflngs  and  be  horrified 
.it  one  little  tavern  which  they  said  had  to  go. 
Doc"  would  chuckle  quietly. 
Why?  This  same  press  keeps  saying  people 
have  no  rights  anymore.  So.  hasn't  a  man, 
more  than  21,  got  the  right  to  do  what  he 
pleases  on  a  night  out?"  he  would  ask. 

And  the  tavern,  which  had  been  there 
:or  a  number  of  years,  remained,  In  spite  of 
The  BGA.  the  dally  press  and  other  "big" 
I^eople.  "Doc"  didn't  flinch;  In  fact,  he  would 
•■•ork  that  much  harder.  He  always  said 
ridicule  didn't  hurt  him  but  he  wore  a 
Pi'ellaccl  facade.  It  did  hurt,  but  he  was  able 
to  assuage  his  wound  through  the  votes  of 
(onfldence  given  him  by  the  people  who 
meant  the  most  to  him.  It  remains  a  fact  that 
Rust  himself  was  never  defeated  and  when 
he  ran.  his  whole  ticket  won,  but  his  ticket 
tiid  lose  In  oflf-year  elections  when  his  name 
was  missing  from  the  ballot. 

And  now  his  voice  has  been  stilled  at  last, 
by  the  only  one  who  could  possibly  silence 
him — the  One  who  gave  him  the  voice  and 
boxed  It  in  a  mighty  bodv.  The  oak  tree  has 
been  felled. 

"Doc" — BO  restless  that  he  could  never  sit 
down  at  a  banquet  table  and  relax.  "Doc" — 
^o  energetic  that  even  a  major  Ulneaa  could 
not  keep  the  Iron  warrior  off  the  campaign 
trail.  His  one  concern  was  that  he  might 
have  a  lingering  illness.  "I  couldn't  stand 
that.  I  don't  ever  want  to  be  helpless,"  he 
said.  He  needn't  have  worried.  Someone  up 
there  heard  him  and  his  wae  a  mercifully 
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quick  death.  He  collapsed  on  Saturday  night 
and  died  on  Monday,  Feb.  10th. 

"He's  gone  and  no  longer  will  we  look  up 
and  see  him  stride  into  a  room,  booming, 
"Hlya,  doozy-bella  "  (his  pet  name  for  this 
reporter) . 

His  last  cheery  note  came  Jan.  10th.  It 
read  merely:  "Lyn— Forgot?  Guess  not! 
Happy  New  Year."  One  month  to  the  day 
his  restless  spirit  found  a  home.  We'll  miss 
him. 

But  more  than  that.  Willow  Springs  will 
miss  him. 


FEDERAL  COURT  UPHOLDS  CON- 
GRESSIONAL POLICY  AGAINST 
SEX  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Hfth  Circuit  strongly  affirmed  the 
congressional  policy  against  sex  discrimi- 
nation. In  Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company  (No.  25725, 
March  4,  1969),  the  court  ruled  that  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  can- 
not be  evaded  by  employers  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  women  from  having 
occasionally  to  handle  a  34-pound  fire 
extinguisher  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  The 
court  ruled  that  employers  who  seek  to 
exclude  women  from  jobs  on  the  grounds 
that  part  of  the  work  may  be  "strenuous" 
have  the  burden  of  proving  by  facts  not 
by  speculation  that  "all  or  substantially 
all  women  would  be  unable  to  perform 
safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of  the 
job  involved."  The  court  emphasized  that 
a  sE>eculatlve  emergency  cannot  be  used 
"as  a  smoke  screen  by  any  employer  bent 
on  discriminating  against  women."  The 
Weeks  decision  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  marks  a  significant  milestone 
on  the  road  toward  providing  equality  of 
opportunity  for  women  in  employment.  I 
believe  that  this  decision  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  general  public,  and  I  therefore  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  decision,  at  this 
point,  in  the  Record  : 

(In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit.  No.  25725] 

Mrs.  Lobina  "W.  Weeks,  Appellant-Appellee, 
V.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  Appellee- Appellant  (ai«)  Re- 
verse TrrLE) 

(Appeals  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia, 
March  4,  1969.)  j 

Before  Wisdom  and  Alnsworth,  Circuit 
Judges,  and  Johnson,  District  Judge. 

Johnson,  District  Judge:  This  appeal  and 
cross-appeal  present  important  unsettled 
questions  concerning  the  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  "ntle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  2000e.  Mrs.  Lorena  W. 
Weeks  brought  thU  suit  against  her  em- 
ployer. Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  (hereinafter  Southern  Bell)  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  2000e-5(e) .  Mrs.  Weeks, 
an  employee  of  the  Company  for  19  years, 
claims  that  the  Company's  refusal  to  con- 
sider her  application  for  the  position  of 
switchman  constituted  discrimination  based 
solely  on  sex.  In  violation  of  42  VS.C.  Sec. 
2000e-a.  She  prayed  that  she  be  awarded 
the  position  and  damages  and  that  Southern 
Bell  be  permanently  enjoined  from  such  un- 
lawful employment  practices. 

The  record  reveals  that  Mrs.  Weeks  sub- 
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milted  her  bid  for  the  Job  of  swltcliman  on 
March  17,  1966.  On  April  18.  1966,  the  Com- 
pany returned  her  bid  with  a  letter  advising 
her  that  It  had  decided  not  to  assign  women 
to  the  switchman's  Job.  On  June  2.  1966, 
Mrs.  Weeks  filed  a  written  but  unsworn 
charge  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (hereinafter  the  Com- 
mission). A  representative  of  the  Commis- 
sion secured  a  sworn  charge  from  Mrs  Weeks 
on  July  30,  1966.  After  Investigation  of  the 
facts  and  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion of  switchman,  the  Commission  decided 
that  there  was  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  Company  had  violated  the  Act. 
Mrs.  Weeks  was  informed  on  April  19.  1967, 
that  conciliation  efforts  with  Southern  Bell 
had  failed  and  that  she  had  30  days  within 
which  to  file  suit.  As  authorized  by  Section 
2000e-5(e)  of  the  Act.  the  District  Court 
relieved  Mrs.  Weeks  of  the  payment  of  costs 
and  appointed  counsel  for  her.  Counsel  filed 
suit  on  her  behalf  on  May  18.  1967. 

I 
The  Company  moved  to  dismis.s  or  in  the 
alternative  for  summary  judgment  on  the 
theory  that  since  the  alleged  unlawful  prac- 
tice occurred  on  April  18.  1966,  and  a  sworn 
charge  was  not  filed  with  the  Commission 
until  July  30.  1966.  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 20OO-5(ai  and  (d)'  that  the  sworn 
charge  be  filed  within  90  days  had  not  been 
met  and  the  District  Court  lacked  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  contention  that  the  District 
Court's  overruling  of  this  motion  was  error 
is  the  basis  for  the  Company's  cross-appeal. 
The  District  Court,  in  effect,  sustained  the 
validity  of  a  Commission  regulation  which 
permits  amendments  to  the  charge  more 
than  90  days  after  the  unlawful  practice  in 
this  case  on  July  30.  1966,  29  C.F.R.  1601.11  (b> 
provides: 

'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  a  charge  Is  deemed 
filed  when  the  Commission  receives  from  the 
person  aggrieved  a  WTltten  statement  sufB- 
ciently  precise  to  Identify  the  parties  and  to 
describe  generally  the  action  or  practices 
complained  of.  A  charge  may  be  amended  to 
cure  technical  defects  or  omissions.  Includ- 
ing failure  to  swear  to  the  charge,  or  to 
clarify  and  amplify  allegations  made  therein, 
and  such  amendments  relate  back  to  the 
original  filing  date." 

The  Commission  has  filed  a  brief  amicus 
curiae  urging  that  we  sustain  the  regula- 
tion and  affirm  the  District  Court's  holding 
on  this  point. 

The  only  case  supporting  the  Companv's 
contention.  Choate  v.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  . 
274  F.  Supp.  776  iS.D.  111.  1967 1.  has  since 
been  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit.  In  a  strongly-worded 
opinion.  Judge  Swygert  held: 

"We  are  of  the  view  that  the  district  court 
was  in  error  in  holding  that  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  the  suit  depended  unon  whether 
the  charge  of  discrimination  filed  with  tne 
Commission  was  under  oath  Basic  to  our 
view  is  the  fact  that  the  'under  oath'  re- 
quirement relates  to  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  are  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission and  which  precede  any  court  action. 
The  statute  gives  the  Commission  no  en- 
forcement powers  through  the  adjudicatory 
process.  It  allows  the  Commission  only  to 
investigate  charges  and  attempt  to  gain  com- 
pliance by  informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  aggrieved  parties  resides  exclu- 
sively In  the  federal  courts.  When  the  statute 
is  thus  considered,  it  is  clearer  that  the  re- 
quirement for  verification  of  charges  lodged 
with  the  Commission  relates  solely  to  the  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  to  the  Judicial  fea- 
tures of  the  statute.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
vision is  directory  and  technical  rather  than 
mandatory  and  substantive." 

We  agree  with  the  Seventh  Circuit  and 
with  the  Commission  that  a  complaint  in 
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writing  timely  received  m«y  b«  amended 
»fter  the  BO-day  period  eo  aa  to  meet  'he  re- 
qulrwmenta  of  43  U  S  C    Sec    2OOO«-0iai  • 

What  Chief  Judge  Brown.  ap««klng  .'or  this 
circuit,  ezpreaaed  m  a  similar  context  seemji 
relevant  here 

The  legUlaUve  history  is  silent  on  the 
requisites  of  the  charge  This  is  not  unusual 
since  the  charge  u  the  catalyst  which  at*ru 
the  informal  conciliation  proceedings  uf 
BEOC  It  la  m  keeping  with  the  purp«ise  Mf 
the  Act  to  keep  the  procedure*  for  initiating 
an  action  simple  Por  a  lay  initiated  pro- 

ceeding It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Act  to  import  common-law  pleading  niceties 
to  this  charge'  or  in  turn  to  hog-tle  the  sub- 
sequent lawsuit  to  any  such  concepts  All 
that  is  required  is  that  it  give  lufflclent  in- 
:orm«tion  to  enable  EEOC  to  see  what  the 
grievance  la  all  about  Jenlctn.^  •  Unitt-d  Gai 
Corp    400  PJd    28.  .10  n  J    5th  Clr    ia««i 

PlnHlly.  while  we  think  It  Is  clear  that  the 
purpose    of    certain    of    the    procedural    re- 
quirements   if  .Section  aoooe  3   Is  to  protect 
employers     from     unfounded     <hari{e8     and 
harassment.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  em- 
ployer   here     was     in     no     way     bothered     or 
prejudiced    by   -he   un.swnrn    -harife   .iiid    th.it 
the  employer  did   receive  -he  protection  en- 
vl.sa«ed   by  Congress    In   its  Amlcu.s   brief   -.he 
Commi.sslon  makes  clear  -hat  under  its  pro- 
■•eflxires  Mftsworn  charges  ^re  not  served  upi>n 
re«pond*fltB  and  that  the  Investigation  does 
not  commence  until  a  swr.rn  cnarge  Is  served 
On     this     question,     the     District     Court     Is 
afflrmed 

n 
Turning  to  the  merits  we  ubserve  that  there 
IS  no  dispute  that  Mrs    Weeks,  was  denied  the 
.switchman  s    ',>b   because  she  wa.s  a  woman 
not  because  she  lacked  ,mv  (|uaimcatlons  as 
an   individual    The  job    was   awarded   to   rhe 
only  other  bidder  for  the  ;<.b    ,i  man  who  had 
less    seniority    than   Mrs     Weelcs     Under    the 
terms   of   the   contract   between   Mrs    Weeks 
fnlon  ,ind  Southern  Bell,   the  senior  bidder 
is   to  be  awarded   the  job  If  other  quallHca- 
tlons  are  met   Southern  Bell,  in  etTert.  admits 
J,  prima  facie  violation  of  .Section  703(ai    of 
the  Civil   Rights   Act  of   iy64,  42   U  3  C    Sec 
2000e-2(ai.     which     provides     in     pertinent 

a  I  Employer  practices  It  shall  be  an  un- 
lawful employ.nient  practice  for  an  employer— 
I  1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  condltlona.  .r  privileges 
of  employment  because  of  such  individ- 
uals sex         ,    T 

-'I  to  limit  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees in  .my  wiiy  which  would  deprive  nr 
•end  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employment 
opportunities  t  otherwise  idversely  affect 
his  status  as  aji  employee,  because  of  such 
individual  s         -.ex, 

Southern  Bells  answer,  however  asserrs  by 
way  .jf  affirmative  defense  that  the  switch- 
man s  position  .Its  within  the  excepMon  to 
the  genera;  prohibition  of  discrimination 
igalnst  women  set  forth  In  Section  703(e)  i  1 1 
42  USS  Sec  20OOe.2(e)(l).  which  provides 
.n  pertinent  part 

••(ei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  i  1  ,  it  shall  not  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  and  employ  employees  on 
the  basis  of  his  .  sex.  .  .  m  those  cer- 
tain instances  where  sex.  is  a  bona 
lae  .-K-cupattonal  qualtlicatton  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  that 
particular  business  or  enterprise  ••  (Em- 
phasis added  '  ^^^ 
The  job  description  of  the  post  of  switch- 
man reads  ae  follows. 

Engaged  in  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  dial  central  offlce  equipment  test 
tx^wer.  frame,  switch,  and  other  telephone 
equipment.  Including  the  locating  and  c.,r- 
rectlng  of  faults  making  adjustments  .addi- 
tions, repairs,  find   replacement?    perfr-r- 

rouune    operauon    tests     etc.    and    working 
with    test-desk,   held,   aiid   other  forcee  con- 
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nected  with  central  offlce  work  Also  operates 
and  maintains  Including  adjusting  and  mak- 
ing repairs  to  or  replacement  of  air  condl- 
•lonlng  equipment,  and  performing  other 
work  as  aoslicned  m  actx>raance  wim  locai 
clrcumstazjces  and  the  current  needs  of  the 
business 

We   think    It   is   clear   that    the   burden   of 
proof  mu.st  be  on  Southern   Bell   to  demon- 
strate that  this  position  flu  within  the    bona 
fide     ocupatlonal     qualification"     exception 
rhe  legislative  history  Indicates  that  this  ex- 
ception   was   Intended    to    be    narrowly    con- 
strued •  This  is  also  the  construction  put  on 
the  exception  by  the  Bqual  Employment  Op- 
portunity  Commi.sslon  •   Mnally.   when   deal- 
ing   with    a    humanitarian    remedial    .statute 
which  serves  an  Important  public  purpose    It 
has  been   the  pracUce  to  cast  the  burden  of 
pnovl  llii^  an  exception   to  the  general   po.i.  v 
of   the  statute   upon   the   person   cialniln<    ;• 
P^lUtpi    Co     V     Wailing.    324    US     490     493 
1SI42 
Hie  more  Important  question  that  must  be 
decided  here,   however    is  the  extent  of  the 
sh..wlng  required  to  satisfy  that  burden    In 
the    court    below     Southern    Bell    contended 
that   .1    bona   fide   .x-cup«tlonal   qualification 
was   rreated    whenever   reasonable  sute   pro- 
tective legislation  prevented  women  from  oc- 
cupying certain  positions    Southern  Bell  re- 
lied upon  Rule  5B,  promulgated  by  the  Oeor- 
<la  ajmnil-ssloner    if   Uthor  j)ursuant   to  .Sec- 
tion   54-122(Ui    of    the   tieorgla   Code     which 
provides 

lifting  Por  women  and  minors,  not  over 
.10  pounds  I.es»  depending  on  physical  condi- 
tion of  women  or  minors  Minor  as  used  here 
means  .myone  under  18  years  of  age  male  or 
tcniale 

The  Commission  has  recognized  that  rea- 
sonable state  protective  legislation  may  con- 
stitute a  lx)na  Hde  occupational  quaiincatlon 
n^na.  Section  16(H  l,3i  <,f  the  Commission's 
guidelines  provides 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that 
Congress  intended  to  disturb  .such  laws  .tnd 
rexulatlons  which  are  intended  to  ,uid  have 
the  etTect  of,  protecting  w.jmen  .igalnst  ex- 
ploitation and  hazard  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission win  consider  qualifications  set  by 
such  sute  laws  or  regulations  u>  be  bona  Hde 
occupational  qualifications,  and  thus  not  m 
conflict   with  Title   VII  so.   for  example 

restrictions  on  lifting  will  be  honored  except 
wnere  the  limit  is  set  at  an  unreasonably  low 
.evel  Which  could  not  endanger  women  '" 

Mrs     Weeks    does    not    dispute    on    appeal 
-hat  the  position  of  switchman  occasionally 
.-equires    lifting    of    weights    in    eicess     ,f    3o 
pounds    .->he  .>-iaa  consutently  contended  that 
the    Lreorgla   .imlt   is   unreasonably   low   and 
that    the    Georgia   CommLssloner   uf    Labor's 
Rule  39  does  n^t  have  the  Intent  or  effect  of 
protecting  women  from  hazard   she  also  con- 
tends that  the  rule  is  arbitrary  In   violation 
of   the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth   .\mendment   and   that   it   Is   contrary 
to  Title  VII  and  'hus  la  violation  of  the  su- 
premacy   clause,    article    6,    clause    2    of    the 
Constitution    In  this  regard.  It  may  be  noted 
that  a   United   states  District  Court   .Uas  re- 
cently held  that  provuions  of  the  California 
Labor  code   restricting  lifting   by  women   to 
weights  of  25  pounds  and  under  Is  a  restrl^. 
tlon  set  at  an  unrea-sonably  :ow  level  within 
the  meaning  of  the  CommLssion's  guidelines 
and   that  even  If  25   p.jund3  aid  not  consti- 
tute   an    unreasonably   low   level   within   the 
meaning   of    tho.se    guidelines,    such    restric- 
tions  are   still   contrary    to    ntle   VII   of   the 
Civil   Rlghu   Act   and   must  yield.   Rosenfeld 
V.   Southern  Pacific  Co..   59  CX?H  Lab    Caa 
para.    9172.    civil    .No     67   1377  P    iCD     Cal' 
Nov    J2.   1968)     In  that  case  the  Commission 
appeared    .is    amicus    curiae    and    urged    the 
result  reached  by  the  District  Court  on  the 
basU   that   there   was   an   Irreconcilable  con- 
aict  between  federal  and  state  law  which  re- 
quired  invalidation   of   the   state   law   under 
the  supremacy  ciaus^. 
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We  need  not  decide  the  reasonableness  or 
the  constltuuonallty  of  Rule  5©,  however 
because  effective  August  37,  1968.  Oeoreia 
repealed  Ruple  69.  In  its  place,  the  Georgia 
Commissioner  of  Labor  has  promulgated  » 
rule  which  reads:  »   ^-^   a 

Manual  loMls  limited.  Weights  of  loads 
which  are  lifted  or  carried  manually  shall  be 
limited  so  as  to  avoid  strains  or  undue 
fatigue  ' 

The  decUlon  to  repeal  the  specific  weight 
limit  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partial  y 
motivated  by,  and  Is  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  CTtlzens'  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  Presidents 
Commission  pointed  out: 

■Restrictions  that  set  fixed  maxlmun, 
.imlts  upon  weights  women  are  allowed  -j 
lift  do  not  take  account  of  Individual  dl(Te-- 
ences.  are  sometimes  unrealistic,  and  always 
rigid  They  should  be  replaced  by  flexlb'e 
regulations  applicable  to  both  men  uicl 
women  and  set  by  appropriate  regulatory 
bodies  "  °  J 

Because  the  new,  flexible  rule  does  not  m 
terms  necessarily  prevent  all  women  from 
iJerformlng  the  duties  of  switchman  t'le 
Kssue  <  f  protective  state  legislation  disappears 
frotn  the  case  We  are  left  with  the  question 
whether  Southern  Bell,  as  a  private  employer 
has  satisfied  its  burden  of  proving  that  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  Job  of  switch- 
man Justify  excluding  women  from  con.sider- 
atlon 

In  ruling  for  Southern  Bell,  the  District 
Court  relied  primarily  on  the  effect  of  Rule 
;'9  It  did.  however,  make  some  addltlonu' 
findings  of  fiict  which  Southern  Bell  con- 
tends are  sufficient  to  satisfy  Its  burden 

■  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  evidence 
established  that  a  switchman  Is  required  •  , 
routinely  and  regularly  lift  Items  of  equip- 
ment  weighing  m  excecs  of  thirty  ,Joi 
pounds  Additionally,   the  evidence   es- 

tablished that  there  is  other  strenuous  activ- 
ity Involved  in  this  Job 

The  evidence  established  that  a  switch- 
man IS  subject  to  call  out  24  hours  a  day  and 
IS.  in  :act.  called  out  at  all  hours  and  ., 
-sometimes  required  to  work  alone  during 
lat*  night  hours.  Including  the  period  from 
midnight  to  6  am  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency  or  equipment  failure,  the  switchman 
would  be  required  to  lift  items  of  equip- 
ment weighing  well  in  excess  of  thirty  (30i 
pounds 

Southern   Bell    puts   principal    reliance   m 
the   fact   that  the   District  Court  found   t.'ie 
Job   to    be      strenuous"   That   finding   is  ex- 
tremely    vague      We     note,     moreover,     that 
Southern   Bell   introduced   no  evidence  that 
the  duties  of  a  .switchman  were  so  .strenuous 
that   all,   or  substantially  all.   women   would 
be  unable  to  perform  them   .\or  did  the  Dis- 
trict   Court    make    a    finding   on    this    more 
concrete   and   meaningful   statement   of  the 
Issue    The  Commission   in   Its   Investigation 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  .Southern  Bell's 
contention  '  that  the  switchman  Job  at  this 
location  requires  weight  lifting  or  strenuous 
exertion   which    could    not   be   performed   by 
females      In  addition.  .Mrs.  Weeks  produced 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  she  was  capable 
of  performing  the  Job.  that  a  woman  In  New 
York   had    been    hired   as   a  switchman  and 
that  seven   others   were  performing   the   fob 
of   frameman.   the  duties  of  which  were  es- 
sentially   indistinguishable   from   those  of  a 
s'witchman 

In  examining  the  record  carefully  to  in- 
terpret the  finding  that  the  duties  of  a 
switchman  were  "strenuous."  we  have  ob- 
^'erved  that  although  Southern  Bell  at- 
tempted to  connect  a  switchman's  duties 
with  various  pieces  of  heavy  equipment,  onlv 
a  31 -pound  Item  called  a  "relay  timing  test 
set  "  was  used  regularly  and  routinely"  by  a 
switchman  The  testimony  at  trial  and  the 
Commission's  investigation  reveal  that  m  ac- 
tually using  the  set  the  normally  accepted 
practice  Is  to  place  the  test  set  on  the  floor 
or  on  a  rolling  stepladder  and  that  very  little 
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lifting  Of  it  was  required.  Thus,  wblle  there 
would  be  a  basis  for  finding  that  a  swltcti- 
man's  Job  would  require  lifting  teohnlcally 
in  excess  of  a  30-pound  weight  limitation, 
the  Infrequency  of  the  required  lifting  would 
permit  quibbling  over  Just  how  "strenuous" 
the  Job  Is.  But  we  do  not  believe  courts  need 
engage  In  this  sort  of  quibbling.  Labeling  a 
Job  strenuous"  simply  does  not  meet  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  Job  U  within  the 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  excep- 
tion. 

Southern  Bell  also  may  be  taken  as  con- 
tending that  It  has  simply  applied  Ita  own 
30-pound  weight  limitation  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable privately-Imposed  weight  limitation 
tits  within  the  exception.  In  this  contention. 
Southern  Bell  relies  heavily  on  the  broiid 
construction  of  the  exception  adopted  In 
Bowe  V  Colgate-Palmolive  Co..  282  P.  Supp 
332  (SD.  Ind.  1967).  In  holding  a  prlvately- 
anposed  36-pound  weight  limitation  •within 
the  exception.  Judge  Steckler  stated: 

Generally  recognized  physical  capabilities 
;.nd  physical  limitations  of  the  sexes  may  be 
nuide  the  basis  for  occupaUonal  qualifica- 
tions In  generic  terms."  272  P,  Supp.  at  366. 
As  indicated  above,  the  Commission  ap- 
peared In  Rosenfeld  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.. 
supra,  to  urge  that  the  CaUfomla  weight 
iiinliaUon  legislation  be  struck  down.  In  bo 
doing,  the  Commission  successfully  contend- 
ed t.hat  this  broad  construction  of  the  bona 
nde  occupational  quallflcatlon  exception 
should  not  be  followed.  The  Commission's 
amicus  brief  there  stated  that  It  has  con- 
sistently interpreted  its  regulaUons  as  being 
mcompatlble  with  the  idea  that  privately- 
imposed  weight  limitations  for  women  are 
within  the  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion exception.  It  has  taken  that  position 
on  a  case  involving  a  35-pound  weight  limit. 
The  Commission  relied  upon  it*  guidelines 
found   In   29   C.F.R.   Sec.    1601.1(a): 

"(1)  The  Commission  will  find  that  the 
following  sltuauons  do  not  warrant  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification exception:  il)  the  refusal  to  hire 
a  woman  because  of  her  sex.  based  on  as- 
sumptions of  the  comparative  employment 
characteristics  of  women  in  general. 
(ill  the  refusal  to  hire  an  Individual  based 
on  stereotyped  characterizations  of  the 
sexes.  The  principle  of  nondiscrimina- 

tion requlrse  thnt  individuals  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  individual  capacities  and  not 
on  the  basl.c  of  any  characteristics  generally 
attribute  to  the  group" 

These  guidelines  are.  of  course,  entitled  to 
considerable  weight.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  m  Vdall  v.  Tallman.  380  U.S.  116  (1965)  • 
When  faced  with  a  problem  of  statutory 
construction,  this  Court  shows  great  defer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  given  the  statute 
bv  the  officers  or  agency  charged  with  Its  ad- 
ministration. To  sustain  the  Commission's 
application  of  this  statutory  term,  we  need 
not  find  that  Its  construction  is  the  only  rea- 
;  enable  one  or  even  that  it  Is  the  result  we 
••V  uld  have  reached  had  the  question  arisen 
ih  the  first  instance  in  Judicial  proceedings 
Particularly  Is  this  respect  due  when  the 
ad.mmistratlve  practice  at  stake  Involves  a 
cotitemporaneous  construction  of  a  statute 
bv  the  men  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
-etting  Its  machinery  In  motion;  of  making 
' !.e  parts  work  efficiently  and  smoothly,  while 
they  are  yet  untried  and  new." 

See  also  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County 
Hoard  of  Education,  372  P.  2d  836,  847.  (5th 
Cir  1966).  cert  denied  sub  nam.  Caddo  Par- 
•j>i  School  Board  v.  United  States.  389  VS. 

840 

We  agree  with  the  Commission  that  the 
broad  construction  of  the  bona  fide  occupa- 
^lonal  qualification  in  Bowe  v.  Colgate- 
Palmohve  Co..  supra.  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
i  tirpose  of  the  Act— providing  a  foundation 
■  '■'.  law  for  the  principle  of  nondlscrlmlna- 
iion  ■  Construed  that  broadly,  the  exception 
«i.i  swallow  the  rule.  We  conclude  that  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  requires  that 
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we  hold  that  In  order  to  rely  on  the  bona  flde 
occupational  quallflcatlon  exception  an  em- 
ployer baa  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  is,  a  factual 
baslB  for  believing,  that  all  or  substantially 
all  women  would  be  unable  to  perform  safely 
and  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  Job  Involved 
Southern   Bell   has  clearly   not  met  that 
burden  here.  They  Introduced  no  evidence 
concerning   the   lifting   abUltles   of    women 
Rather,  they  would  have  us  "assume,"  on  the 
basis  of  a  "stereotyped  characterization"  that 
few  or  no  women  can  safely  lift  30  pounds 
while  all  men  are   treated   as  If  they  can' 
while  one  might  accept,  arguendo,  that  men 
are  stronger  on  the  average  than  women,  it 
Is  not  clear  that  any  conclusions  about  rela- 
tive lifting  ability  would  follow.  This  is  be- 
cause It  can  be  argued  tenably  that  technique 
Is  as  Important  as  strength  In  determining 
lifting  ability.  Technique  is  hardly  a  func- 
tion  of  sex.   What  does   seem   clear   Is   that 
using  these  class  stereotypes  denies  desirable 
positions  to  a  great  many  women  perfectly 
capable   of  performing  the  duties   Involved 
Southern  Bell's  remaining  contentions  do 
not  seem  to  be  advanced  with  great  serious- 
ness. The  emergency  work  which  a  switch- 
man   allegedly    must    perform    consists    pri- 
marily In  the  handling  of  a  34-pound  extin- 
guisher  In   the   event  of   fire,   A   speculative 
emergency  like  that  could  be  used  as  a  smoke 
screen   by   any   employer   bent   on   discrimi- 
nating  against    women     It    does   seem    that 
switchmen   are   occasionally   subject   to   'ate 
hour   call-outs.    Of   course,   the    record    also 
reveals  that  other  women  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  call  after  midnight  in   emergencies 
Moreover.  Title  VII  rejects  Just  this  type  of 
romantic   paternalism    as    unduly    Victorian 
and  Instead  vests  Individual  women  with  the 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  on 
unromantlc  tasks.  Men  have  alwavs  had  the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  Incremental 
increase  In  remuneration  for  strenuous  dan- 
gerous,   obnoxious,    boring    or    unromantlc 
tasks  Is  worth   the   candle.   The  promise  of 
Title  vn  Is  that  women  are  now  to  be  on 
equal  footing.  We  cannot  conclude  that  by 
Including  the  bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
lflcatlon exception  Congress  Intended  to  re- 
nege on  that  promise. 

Having  concluded  that  Southern  Bell  has 
not  satisfied  Its  burden  of  proving  that  the 
Job  of  switchman  is  within  the  bona  fide 
occupational  quallflcatlon  exception  we 
must  reverse  the  District  Court  on  thls'lssue 
and  hold  that  Southern  Bell  has  violated  42 
U.S.C.  Sec.  2000e-2(a) .  This  case  Is  remanded 
to  the  District  Court  for  determination  of 
appropriate  relief  under  the  provisions  of  42 
U.S.C.  Sec.  2000e-5(g). 

AflSrmed  in  part;  Revised  and  Remanded  In 
part. 

FOOTNOTES 

■Section  2000e-5  provides  in  pertinent 
part: 

"(a)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  In  writing  un- 
der oath  by  a  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved. .  .  .  that  an  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  has  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Com- 
mission shall  furnish  such  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  .  with 
a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an 
Investigation  of  such-charge,  provided  that 
such  charge  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  ..." 

"(d)  A  charge  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred. .  .  ." 

•DUtrict  courts  in  this  circuit  have  re- 
cently come  to  the  same  conclusion  See 
Georgia  Power  Co.  v.  EEOC.  68  CCH  Lab 
Gas.,  para.  9149,  69  LJi.R.M.  2017  (ND  Ga 
1968) :  RuaseU  v.  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 
58  CCH  Lab.  Cas.,  para.  9151,  69  L  R.R.M.  2256 
(N.D.  Ala.  1968).  In  the  Georgia  Power  Co 
case  Judge  Smith  observed  that  "there  is 
longstanding  authority,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral,   to    the    effect   that   veriflcatlon   la   an 
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amendable  defect,  even  for  technical  com- 
mon-law pleadings,  much  less  a  citizen- 
drawn  statement  of  grievance." 

'For  an  interpretative  memorandiun  by 
Senators  Clark  and  Chase,  fioor  managers  of 
the  bill,  suggesting  that  Section  703(ei(l) 
creates  a  "limited  exception."  see  110  Conr 
Rec.  7213  (1964).  See  also  H.R.  Rep.  No  914 
88th  Cong..  1st  SesB.  ( 1963) . 

'29  C.P.R.  Sec.  1604.1(a)  (1968) 

"Our  disagreement  with  that  broad  con- 
struction does  not  necessarily  imply  that  we 
disagree  with  the  result  reached  there  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Court  there  made 
specific  findings  that: 

"It  was  not  and  Is  not  practical  or  prag- 
matically possible  for  Colgate,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Its  plant,  to  assess  the  physical  abili- 
ties and  capabilities  of  each  female  who 
might  seek  a  particular  Job  as  a  unique  In- 
dividual with  the  strength  and  stamina  be- 
low average  or  above  average.  .  "  Boire  v 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  supra,  at  357. 

This  finding  was  based  on  the  "highly  re- 
fined, bizarre,  and  extraordinarily  complex 
system  of  seniority  and  Job  assignment  In 
effect  at  the  plant."  Id.  at  356.  It  mav  be 
that  where  an  employer  sustains  Its  burden 
In  demonstrating  that  it  is  impossible  or 
highly  impractical  to  deal  with  women  on  an 
individualized  basis,  it  may  apply  a  reason- 
able general  rule  No  such  showing  was  made 
here;  It  seems  plain  that  it  could  not  be 


CRIME  AND  RECIDIVISM  IN  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
studies  by  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment of  the  criminal  background  of 
persons  arrested  during  1968  in  that  city 
for  murder  and  nonnegligent  man- 
slaughter fully  demonstrate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  faced  by  law-en- 
forcement oflScers. 

These  studies  show  a  marked  and 
tragic  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests 
for  those  crimes  of  youngsters  under  the 
age  of  16  and  of  those  between  the  ages 
of  16  through  20. 

Complaints  of  murder  and  nonnegli- 
gent manslaughter  in  New  York  City  in- 
creased 21.3  percent  in  1968  over  1967. 
from  745  complaints  in  1967  to  904  com- 
plaints in  1968.  Arrests  for  murder  in 
New  York  City  increased  28.5  percent  in 
1968  over  1967,  with  the  largest  increase 
amounting  to  35  percent  in  the  under  16 
age  category,  and  the  second  largest  in- 
crease amounting  to  29.7  percent  in  the 
16  through  20  age  group.  Following  are 
the  arrest  statLstics: 


*ge  groups 

Arrest 
1968 

Vurder 
1967 

'■umericai 
increase 

Percent 
increase 

Under  16 

16  through  20. 
21  3nd  Over 

27 
192 

7D0 

20 
U8 
iil 

7 

44 

153 

33.0 
29.7 
28.0 

Total 

919 

715 

204 

28. 

A  recidivism  study  of  persons  arrested 
for  the  crime  of  murder  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1968  showed  that  of  885 
persons  over  16  for  this  crime,  563  or 
63.4  percent  had  been  previously  ar- 
rested, amounting  to  almost  two  out  of 
every  three  arrested  for  murder  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughter. 
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The  past  record  of  these  563  recidivists 
shows  a  significant  volume  of  past  ex- 
perience with  serious  criminal  conduct. 
Highlights  among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing 

First  Of  them,  390  or  69  3  percent, 
more  than  two  out  of  three,  had  been 
previously  arrested  for  one  of  the  violent 
crimes  of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery 
or  felonious  assault. 

Second.  A  total  of  17  persons  or  3  per- 
cent had  previously  been  arrested  for 
homicide  Significantly  enough,  there 
seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  In  the 
ratio  of  persons  arrested  a  second  time 
for  a  second  homicide  offense  A  study 
In  1965  showed  that  2  percent  of  those 
arrested  that  year  for  hormcide  had  been 
previously  arrested  for  homicide. 

Third  A  total  of  271  persons  or  46.1 
percent  had  been  previously  arrested  for 
felonious  assault 

Fourth  A  total  of  82  persons  or  146 
percent  had  been  previously  arrested  two 
or  more  times  for  felonious  assault 

Fifth.  A  total  22  persons  nad  been  ar- 
rested four  or  more  times  for  felonious 
-assasHr. 

These  grim  sUtistlcs  clearly  indicate 
that  many  persons  of  violent  habit  and 
temper  are  freely  roaming  our  streets, 
staking  terror  at  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple. Obviously,  more  needs  to  be  known 
about  the  reasons  for  release  from  cus- 
tody of  these  recidivists  However,  the 
accumulated  experience  of  those  best  in- 
formed about  law-enforcement  problems 
pomts  to  the  long  lag  in  time  between 
arrest  and  conviction  and  the  failure  of 
our  penal  institutions  to  do  a  decent  Job 
on  rehablliution. 

Crime  wUl  not  be  reduced  until  the 
pace  of  Judicial  process  Is  speeded  up 
Crime  will  not  be  reduced  until  the  de- 
terrent value  of  swift  punlslunent  Is 
achieved.  Nor  will  crime  be  reduced  until 
our  penal  institutions  concentrate  on 
rehabilitative  procedures  instead  of 
letting  them  remain  as  institutions  where 
the  inmates  learn  how  to  succeed  In 
cnme  w.thout  really  trv-ing 
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should  not  Intervene  in  the  political  as- 
pects of  this  conflict.  Therefore,  within 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  us  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  follow  all  the  courses 
of  action  open  to  us  If  the  relief  forces 
need  additional  airfields  and  the  Bl- 
afrans  will  provide  us  with  the  land, 
as  they  have  offered  to  do,  we  should 
construct  the  needed  landing  facilities. 
If  more  and  larger  relief  planes  are  re- 
quired, we  should-  provide  the  planes. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  our  position 
as  the  world's  wealthiest  and  most  ad- 
vanced technological  society  with  any 
other  course  of  action.  We  cannot  do 
less  than  the  most  we  can  do. 

One  group  of  experts  has  estimated 
that  at  least  1  5  million  Biafrans  have 
died  of  star\'aUon  In  the  last  12  months. 
Statistics  are  really  superfluous  for  It 
Is  not  dlfUcult  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  exact  toll  It  is  too  high  to 
be  acceptable  In  the  modem  world.  John 
Donne  once  said  "any  man's  death  di- 
minishes me,  because  I  am  involved  In 
mankind  "  The  fact  that  the  man  is  a 
Biafran  or  American  should  make  no 
difference 
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THE     MYOPIA     OF     LOWER     FARM 
PRICES 


sulwldlea  on  exports   to  undersell   the  .  >>  e- 
guy.   The   Rusalana,   for  example,   pour  ciitl 
price  sunflower  oil  into  world  markets   mak 
ing  it  difflcult  for  us  to  sell  our  soybean  oil 
which  la  by  no  means  expensive. 

The  export  market  undoubtedly  is  .erv 
Important  to  our  U.S.  farmers,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  how  cheaply  they  can  b«  asked  to 
produce  Just  to  make  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay. 
menta  look  better  at  Fort  Knox.  Other  in- 
dustrlee  won't  even  listen  to  that  cut-prlct 
nonsense.  The  new  oil  Industry  up  in  Alaska 
for  example,  sends  its  crude  down  here  to 
the  "lower  48-  because  the  administered 
price  here  U  twice  the  price  the  Japanese  »-i'i 
pay. 

The  exporting  of  farm  producUon  is  .ery 
Important  to  the  nation,  too  Three  of  -he 
crops  produced  here  In  the  Midwest— wj,u 
soybeans  and  feed  grains— account  for  n-ore 
than  half  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  export* 
All  farm  exports  total  up  to  between  $6  and 
•7  bUlion  a  year,  and  without  them  the  US 
balance  of  trade  would  look  pretty  sick 

la  1967  Midwest  farmers  produced  abiut 
56  percent  of  the  wheat,  75  percent  of  tiie 
soybeans,  and  80  percent  of  the  feed  gr.iins 
that  were  exported  to  other  countries. 

That's  a  nice  piece  of  business  for  every- 
body concerned— farmers,  shippers,  proces- 
sors, handlera.  brokers,  and  the  paper  work 
crews.  But  there  are  some  problems  and  vi-e 
seriously  doubt  that  the  solution  to  them  is 
forcing  ever- lower  prices  on  the  original  pro- 
ducer—the farmer. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


FEED  BLAFRA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or    Nrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr    BIAGOI.  Mr   Speaker,  while  we 
helplessly   view   the   massive   starvation 
of   the   innocent   civilians   of   Biafra,   a 
special  pang  of  remorse  rises  up  within 
us  as  we  suspect  that  from  our  position 
of   abundance  and  wealth   It   Is  within 
our  power  to  avert  this  tragedy.  So  far 
the    United    States    has    donated   $31  4 
million  worth  of  matenal  and  financial 
assistance    to    the    international    relief 
force  serving  Nigeria  and  Biafra    More, 
however,  must  be  done.  Relief  workers 
predict  that  the  coming  months  In  Bi- 
afra  will   bring   an    increasing    rate   of 
starvation    Yet   the  scale  of   the  pres- 
ent International  relief  effort  so  far  has 
not  even  been  able  to  meet  completely 
the  present  needs. 

Admittedly,  political  obstacles  have 
been  created  which  make  the  operation 
of  a  truly  effective  relief  effort  very 
diCQcult    The  United  States  cannot  and 


or     MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Insert- 
ing a  radio  statement  by  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  re- 
i?ardlng  the  consequences  of  continuation 
of  economic  thought  that  the  answer  to 
present  low  farm  Income  Is  to  lower  farm 
prices  I  believe  this  article  Is  worth 
readins,'  by  my  colleagues: 

The  drive  for  cheaper  and  cheaf>er  farm 
production  continues  It  doesnt  seem  to  be 
some  -kind  of  an  evU-mafiter-mlnded  plot, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  economic  astigmatism 
comp.Junded  by  severe  near-sightedness  This 
appears  to  develop  into  a  kind  of  tunnel 
vision  As  a  result,  the  only  cure  for  our 
farm  ills  that  can  be  .seen  by  those  afflicted 
souls  Is  lower  product  prices  to  farmers.  Their 
prescription  la  bigger  and  bigger  doses  of 
lower  farm  prices. 

An  editorial  In  one  of  the  city  newspapers 
here  informs  us  that  ■well-informed  farmers 
icnow  that  high  price  supports  restrict 
foreign  sales  The  country  needs  to  move 

toward  a  more  market-oriented  agricul- 
ture That  won't  be  accomplished  by 
1:. creasing  support  prices  and  Impoelng  acre- 
age restrictions  •■ 

Well,  quite  an  argument  can  be  built  that 
way  for  making  com  and  wheat  and  soybean* 
so  c.neap  no  foreign  countrv  could  pa«s  up 
the  bargain,  no  matt«-  how  little  it  needed 
the  •.-ommodltles  But  that's  not  the  way  It 
works  at  all  With  the  wheat  price  support 
now  way  down  to  «l  25  a  bushel,  this  country 
haa  some  wonderful  bargains  on  the  shelf. 
.And  that's  Just  where  many  of  them  are 
remaining-  un  the  shelf  Our  exports  aren't 
doing  very  well  It  .seems  that  countries  that 
d<  n  •  need  wheat  wont  buy  It,  no  matter  how 
cheap  u  is  That  pretty  well  blows  up  the 
b.argaln  argument. 

There  Is.  as  you  know,  a  fat  International 
argument  over  trade,  luid  the  gradual  move- 
ment toward  freer  trade  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  progressive  naUons  over  the  pa«t 
30  years  or  so  Is  in  trouble.  More  and  more 
nations  are  tending  to  put  restrictions  on 
Imports    to   keep   out   the   competition,   and 


WHEN  IS  POLITICS  NOT  POLITICS' 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
when  is  politics  politics,  and  when  is 
politics  not  politics?  The  answer  setms 
to  depend  upon  ones  definition  of  the 
word  politics,  and  it  is  bcKlnning  to  ap- 
pear that  my  definition  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  administration  and  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

We  were  informed  with  great  fanlare 
and  publicity  last  month  that  'politics ' 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  postmaster  .ip- 
polntments.  Vacancies,  we  were  told 
were  to  be  filled  on  a  nonpoUtical.  non- 
partisan merit  basis,  with  the  only  cri- 
teria to  be  ability  and  experience. 

The  Nation's  news  media  responded 
with  enthusiasm.  It  was  to  be  the  end  of 
the  spoils  system  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  end  of  a  tradition  becun 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in 
which  political  favoritism  would  ^ue 
way  to  efficiency,  capability,  and  merit 

It  sounded  good.  For  a  few  days,  I  u  as 
impressed.  I  hoped  that  we  really  were 
about  to  embark  on  a  new  era  of  pr-ic 
ress  in  the  Post  Office  Department 

But  then  the  clouds  begEin  to  gathc!. 
and  dim  the  bright  vista  that  had  been 
opened  before  us. 

The  Postmaster  General,  In  a  national- 
ly televised  Interview,  announced  that 
all  existing  eligibility  lists  for  postmaster 
vacancies,  were  to  be  canceled.  The  rea- 
son? Because  Republicans  had  been  re- 
luctant to  participate  in  civil  serMce 
examinations  which  had  established  the 
registers.  Accordingly,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  to  spend  more  time  and 
money   to  give  new  examinations  and 


create  new  registers,  so  that  deserving 
Republicans  wotild  have  a  chance  to  put 
In /their  bids  for  the  postmaster  Jobs. 
Ttfis  Is  not  politics? 

Then  came  the  real  disillusionment. 
Postal  inspectors  walked  unannounced 
Into  selected  post  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  Informed  the  acting  post- 
masters that  they  were  flred,  immediately 
and  without  notice.  The  reason?  Not  be- 
cause they  were  inefficient  or  Incapable, 
but  apparently  because  their  political 
preference  was  Democratic.  This  is  not 
politics? 

There  were  outcries  of  indignation 
throughout  the  country.  News  media 
which  had  hailed  the  original  annoimce- 
ment  began  to  express  skepticism.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  beselged  the  Postmaster 
General's  office  with  protests.  The  ad- 
ministration responded  nobly.  Acting 
postmasters  were  still  to  be  removed 
without  reason,  but  henceforth  thej. 
would  be  given  a  week's  notice.  Posta. 
inspectors  or  seconds-ln-command  were 
put  in  charge  of  post  offices  until  the  new 
recisters  could  be  created  and  permanent 
postmasters  appointed.  This  is  not  po- 
litics? 

I  went  back  and  reread  the  grandiose 
announcements  about  taking  politics  out 
of  postmaster  appointments.  A  careful 
analysis  revealed  that  there  was  really 
no  change.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, now  safely  under  control  of  a 
Republican  majority,  would  still  adjudge 
postmaster  applicants,  and  still  select  the 
top"  three,  from  whom  the  choice  would 
be  made.  And  the  final  selection  would 
be  made  by  the  Postmaster  General,  a 
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political  appointee  of  the  President,  This 
is  not  politics? 

To  paraphrase  the  oft-quoted  Bard  of 
Avon,  "That  which  we  call  politics  by 
any  other  name  would  still  be  politics." 


IT  ALL  DEPEINDS  ON  WHOSE  OX  IS 
IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— A  SPE- 
CIAL DEMOCRATIC  STUDY  GROUP 
VOTENQ  STUDY  ON  PROPOSALS 
TO    INCREASE    THE   DEBT   LIMIT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  the  proposals  to  raise  the  national 
debt  limit  have  been  treated  more  and 
more  as  a  political  Issue.  The  decision  to 
treat  these  bills  as  partisan  measures 
was  made  by  Republicans  who,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  withdrew  their  sup- 
port in  1961  when  the  new  Democratic 
administration  took  over. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  asked 
for,  and  received,  approval  of  one  per- 
manent and  seven  temporary  increases 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  Each  time  these  bills 
were  handled  by  Democratic  Congresses, 
they  were  passed  with  margins  of  at  least 
2  to  1. 

In  the  nine  debt  limit  Increases  since 
1963,  however,  Republicans  have  pro- 
vided only  12  votes  on  final  passage  roll- 
calls. 

An  analysis  of  the  20  votes  on  passage 

DEBT  LIMIT  VOTING  PATTERNS 
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of  debt  limit  increase  bills  in  the  House 
in  the  last  two  administrations  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Democratic  Study  Group. 
I  recommend  that  the  text  of  this  study, 
entitled  "It  All  Depends  on  Whose  Ox 
Is  in  the  White  House,"  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

It  All  Depends  on  Whose  Ox  Is  in  the 
Wnn-K  House — A  Special  DSG  Voting 
Study  on  Proposals  To  Increase  the 
Debt  Limit 

In  the  last  two  administrations  there  have 
been  20  votes  on  proposals  to  Increase  the 
temporary  or  permanent  debt  limit. 

Analysis  of  these  votes  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  general  Republican  attitude 
toward  increasing  the  debt  limit  deoends 
primarily  on  whether  the  President  request- 
ing the  increase  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. This  theory  Is  based  on  the  tact  that 
House  Republicans  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported debt  limit  Increases  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  overwhelmingly 
opposed  increases  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

For  example,  on  each  of  the  six  debt  In- 
crease roll  calls  during  the  Elsenhower  years, 
an  average  of  43  Republicans  voted  No  while 
123  voted  Yes. 

On  the  12  votes  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years,  on  the  other  hand,  an  average 
of  147  Republicans  voted  No  on  each  roll 
call  while  only  10  voted  Yes.  On  four  of  the 
12  votes  not  a  single  Republican  voted  Yes. 

Democrats  have  been  somewhat  more  con- 
sistent and  less  partisan.  On  each  of  the  six 
votes  during  the  Eisenhower  ye.irs.  an  aver- 
age of  64  Democrats  voted  No  while  an  av- 
erage of  144  voted  Yes.  And  on  the  12  votes 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  an  aver- 
age of  32  Democrats  voted  No  while  an  av- 
erage of  206  voted  Yes. 

A  complete  listing  and  breakdown  of  all  19 
votes  is  attached! 


Republictns 


Democrats 


Bill 


Year 


Vote 


For      Against 


For        Against 


HR  6672 1953 

H  R  6672 19M 

HR  6692, 1955 

HR   11740 1956 

HR  y955 1958 

HR  i>580 1958 

HR  7749 1959 

HR  12381 1960 

HR  2244 1961 

HR.  10050 1%2 


239  to  1581 169  33  69  125 

193  to  31 (J)  (2)  m"  m'" 

267  to  56 'l33  13  134  ^'    43 

Voice 

3281071   142 42 186 29 

286  to  109 120  65  166  44 

256  to  117  88  48  168  69 

223  to  1341 83  60  40  74 

231  to  148 40  113  191  35 

25110  m 60  98  9  46 


Bill 


Year 


Vote 


Republicans 
For       Against 


Democrats 


For         Against 


H.R.  11990 1%2 

HR.  6009 1%3 

H.R.7824 1963 

HR.8969 1963 

H.R.  11375.. 1964 

HR.  8464 1%5 

HR.  15202 1966 

HR.4573 1967 

H.R.  10328 1%7 

H.R.  10867. 1967 


211  to  192 
213  to  204 
221  to  175  . 
187  to  179 
203  to  182.. 
229  to  165 
199  to  165 
215  to  199 
197  to  2111 
217  to  196 


153 
172 
158 
147 
154 
122 
121 
173 
176 
176 


202 
212 
219 
187 
203 
223 
198 
213 
2il 
217 


39 
32 
17 
32 
28 
43 
44 
26 
21 
20 


'  Included  I  Independent  Member. 
■  This  was  a  standing  vote 


•  Bill  included  extension  of  certain  taxes 

*  Bill  defeated  on  floor. 


OKLAHOMA'S  GREEN  COUNTRY 
WINS  PRAISE  IN  ORBIT 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKi^ABoacA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  here  previously  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues of  the  outstanding  "green  coun- 
try" tourism  campaign  conducted  by  Ok- 
lahoma Northeast,  Inc.,  a  19-county  or- 
Banlzatlon  representing  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  orga- 
nizational meeting  of  Oklahoma  North- 
east, Inc.,  In  Bartlesvllle  In  1965,  and  I 
have  worked  closely  with  this  fine  group 
since  then.  The  people  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma  take  great  pride  in  their  re- 
gion, and  rightly  so. 


Oklahoma's  Orbit,  the  Sunday  maga^ 
zlne  of  the  Dally  Oklahoman  In  Okla- 
homa City  recently  featured  the  green 
country  In  two  pages  of  story  and  pic- 
tures, and  I  would  like  to  have  this  arti- 
cle appear  In  the  Record.  I  only  regret 
that  the  beautiful  color  pictures  of  the 
beautiful  azaleas  in  Muskogee's  Honor 
Heights  Park,  the  Tallmena  Skyline 
Drive,  and  the  Tsa-La-Gl  Cherokee  In- 
dian village  cannot  appear  here.  If  they 
could,  I  can  guarantee  that  northeast- 
em  Oklahoma  would  have  a  record  group 
of  vacationing  congressional  families 
this  summer. 

Green    Country 

You  could  spend  all  your  weeltends  for  the 
next  hundred  years  or  so  looking  at  Okla- 
homa's Green  Country. 

You  could  throw  In  your  vacation  time, 
work  hard  at  the  Job.  and  still  there'd  be  new 
places  to  see.  And  places  you  wanted  to  see 
again. 


Green  Country  is  19  counties  in  northeast- 
ern Oklahoma  starting  with  Osage  County 
on  the  west  and  swinging  east  and  south  &a 
far  as  Le  Flore  County. 

That  area  was  designated  Green  Country, 
most  appropriately.  In  August  of  1965  when 
some  of  the  state's  leading  businessmen  got 
together  at  Bartlesvllle  and  formed  Okla- 
homa Northeast.  Inc. 

Their  goal  was  to  promote  tourism  and  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  19  counties. 

They  started  a  campaign  to  tell  people  In 
Oklahoma  and  surrounding  states  what  thev 
had  to  offer.  They  told  their  story  through 
lobby  displays  in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants 
and  tourist  centers,  offering  free  tour  guides 
of  Green  Country. 

By  the  time  the  project  was  three  years 
old,  It  had  exceeded  all  expectations.  James 
C.  Leake.  Muskogee,  president  of  Oklahoma 
Northeast,  was  able  to  report  that  during 
the  1968  tourist  season  the  19  counties  had 
more  than  doubled  their  goal  of  attracting 
an  additional  one  million  tourist  greenbacks 
to  Green  Country. 
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What  &r«  the  attrictloM'  Even  the  moet 
avjd  oreen  Country  fana  didnt  know  how 
much  they  had  to  offer  until  they  got  their 
he<kU  together 

Tou   might  «tart    with    the  35   man-made 

i%  «*f  ."'*  °'  **  '"^*^'  *•  yo"  '"t«>.  Which 
offer  flahlng.  boaung,  swimming  float  trlwi 
water-akllng.  acuba  diving,  camping 

It  youre  planning  an  overnight  trip,  youTe 
never  very  far  from  one  of  the  state's  com- 
fortable lodge,  in  Oreen  Country  if  you  want 
to  rough  It.  there  are  c»mping  grounds  at 
nine  state  parka  In  the  area 

Of  l??f'"^K'°'  *  •***'"•  *»°«"«*  't'oot  »  rouaa 
Of  golf  or  bruah  up  on  your  tennia  game  at 

.m^rone^°"  '^^  '^^«"'  '  '^«  "^^  -  • 

Hunter*  and   game  plentiful  all  over  the 

*rea  when  nature  paint*  Oreen  Country  m 

rat^erT^'Took"    '    ^°"'"'   °'    ^'P*'    ^°"  ^ 
Man    and    nature    team    up    to   make    th* 

flower  garden*  in  Muskogee /HonoT^%h« 

Park  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  sight*  in*h^ 

part  of  the  country  8 '«  m  -nis 

Tallmena  Skyline  Highway    the   beautifm 

rat:d'on;orth    ""^"^'^   'nto  Ark^^'i 

e^un£^  whi     """  <:°"ntle«,  places  in  Oreen 
r^^  ^'^  "P  '-^  breathtaking  panu- 

And  on  a  days  trip  you  can  see  everything 
Srer  JoTnt^?'""'  "'*'"'  ^°  *  "-  ''"'^^'°  '' 
tlc^^'.h^t"'  ''"''"^»'  '""seuma  contain  a.-- 
P«ct  to  And  In  the  Louvre  or  the  Smi'h 
«nian  Tulaa's  Philbrook  Art  Center  and 
?<^"^'^uT'''''  ^"'^  Barfeevl[;:rWooT,' 
c^unfrT  ""    -'^'-''nown    all    over    the 

a  To^^  V  P*"  ''^«'-  P*"  museum  and 
•  lot  more    You  drive  through  the  »ate  *nri 
or  a  couple  of  miles  vou  go  rnfou/h  coun 
^s'iV^'"  J^t  the  wav*  u  md  Ihen  the 
ftrst  White  man  saw  it    The  onlv  difference 
la  that  now  you  see  buffalo,  elk  'deer    Brah 
mas.   onghorns  and  other  anlmaU 
inalde    the    museum    are   enough    wonder, 

homans  Tre  The    ^wnie    BrrMul'euS''"-      " "  «"      "" JIH 

the  Kerr  Muaeuai  at  Poteau  And  whi>  vou>e      "  "  ""      .™":  "."".n: 96? 

In  the  area  don't  forget  to  iie*."h.  w!=  "  "  "»!)0      ... "" "       ^? 

runeatone  '°'^8«c  'o  see  the  Heavener      hh  11990      !^^ 

hJ^K        ^'''"   "*"   '«   Bartlesville    And   droo  "  "  ^9  '%3 

by  the  city  park  on  the  Canev  R.»»r T-,  7     C  "  "  i:37S  -                                        i^i 

at  thm  M«M.»  T  ..                  "-anev  Klver  to  look  h  r  iuai  ''•'* 

»t  the  NelUe  Johnstone,  the  state's  first  rom  h  a  i^7  "                                 -^^ 

merclal  oil  well                     "^  »-a.es  nrst  com-  "  »  l«o?  -                                     ;966 

Lead  and  z'ln.  x^!'"^"'''*"''*™""'^   V»"P°«'      h  2  l^f    "        '«' 

^an:ha;;i°a,^SLr"'^°"°^''P*'='--«  ^       '*' 

Prom  there  you  could  go  bv  'he  \f-on 
B^alo  Ranch  and  then  on  to  Tahle^uth 
and  Tsa-La-Ol.  the  authentic  living  recrea- 

r  c°/roirnif"  ^''^'-^^-  ^^-^^-  --«« - 

The   Ptve  Tribes   Museum,    housed   In    -he 

nv'i?H^'"^''  "  '^"^*°«'^-  ^  devoted  to  the 
Ave  tribes  which  maintained  separate  gov- 
ernments in  eastern  Oklahoma  before  Stte- 
hood  The  Osage  Tribal  Museum  a:  Paw- 
huska  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  owned 
exclusively  by  an  Indian  tribe 

And  when  youve  seen  all  thoee  things 
you  re  just  getting  started  on  the  explora- 
tion of  Oreen  Country  You  can  see  as  much 
on  any  trip  as  your  time  will  allow  and 
come  away  with  a  list  of  places  you  still  want 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PCNirsTLVANZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 
Mr    EILBERG    Mr    Speaker,  all  men 
of  principle  abhor  the  double  standard 
whenever  or  wherever  It  is  applied 

AmonK  Richard  M.  Nixons  first  pleas 
to  Republican  partisans  here  in  Consress 
IS  a  request  to  return  to  their  double 
standard  and  vote  an  increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt  limit. 

While.  Mr  NUon  was  frustrated  .some- 
what in  his  orlKinal  request,  my  distin- 
Kul.shed  colleai?ue  from  Arkansas  Chair- 
man Mills.  ha.s  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  public  interest  and  will  present 
next  week  a  bin  to  Increase  the  debt 
ceiling 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr  Mills' 
proposal  is  certainly  more  reasonable 
than  the  one  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and.  for  this,  all  Americans  should 
applaud  the  good  sense  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  Republican  leadership,  of  course 
will  try  to  convince  its  members  that 
they  must  and  should  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal 

I  would  be  amused  to  hear  how  this 
arsTjment   will   reconcile  the   record 

In  12  votes  on  similar  measures  taken 
since  1961.  our  Repulican  coUeagues  have 
voted  resoundingly  against  Increasing 
the  debt  limit. 


They  also  have  waxed  eloquently  m 
support  of  their  frequently  obstruction- 
ist views.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
two  Democrats.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  occupied 
the  White  House  during  that  time. 

This  is  particularly  noteworthy  when 
we  consider  the  Republican  voting  pat- 
tern on  similar  requests  between  1953 
and  1960.  In  six  recorded  votes  during 
that  period  on  the  same  Issue,  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  voted  for  Increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling. 

In  this  period  of  course,  the  Presi 
dent.  Gen  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
was  of  their  own  party. 

The  pressures  on  the  Treasury  have 
consistently  mounted,  but  the  Republi- 
cans have  always  voted  a  strictly  party 
line,  camouflaging  this  narrow  partl.san 
approach  in  cynical  illusions  to  good 
government,  and  fiscal  responsibility 

I  say  simply  they  have  employed  the 
double  standard. 

Is  raising  the  debt  ceiling  better  pub- 
lic policy  and  more  necessary  when  a 
Republican  is  in  the  White  House  than 
when  a  Democrat  calls  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  home' 

Of  course  not.  It  is  simply  a  case  once 
again  of  that  consistent  Republican  vot- 
ing patterns  which  places  partisanship 
above  public  interest. 

For  the  Record.  I  submit  a  brief 
chronology  of  recent  voting  patterns  on 
the  debt  limit  and  a  document.  "Voices 
from  the  Past"  These  are,  of  couise 
Republican  voices: 


DEBT  LIMIT  VOTING  PATTERNS 


Bill 


Republicans 


YMr 


Democrats 


Vote 


For 


Against 


For 


Against 


'239  IM 
193  31 
267  % 
Voica 
32»-71 
286  109 
256  117 

•223-134 
231  l« 
251-ia 
211-192 
213-204 
221-175 
187  179 
203-182 
229-165 
199  165 
215-199 

'  197-211 
217-196 


(•) 


169 
133 


(•) 


33 
13 


(') 


69 
134 


(••) 


042 
120 
88 

83 

40 

60 

9 

1 
2 
0 
0 
6 
1 
2 
0 
0 


42 
S5 

« 
60 
113 
98 
153 
172 
158 
147 
154 
122 
121 
173 
176 
176 


186 
16S 
168 

140 

191 

191 

202 

212 

219 

187 

203 

223 

198 

213 

211 

217 


::5 
43 

29 
44 
69 
74 
35 
46 
39 
32 
17 

32 

28 

43 

44 

26 

21 

20 


Inciu.fed  1  Independent  MemDer. 
This  Mjs  a  standing  (ole 


Voices  Prom  the  Past 
Representative  John  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin 
In  floor  debate  on  June  18.  1964:  "Prankly. 
.Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  vote  and  will  not 
vote  to  give  my  approval  to  these  debt  cell- 
ing increases  In  order  to  continue  the  spend- 
ing pros:rams  that  are  contemplated  I  be- 
lieve some  brakes  should  be  put  on  In  my 
opinion  this  Is  the  only  brake  I  have  at  mv 
disposal  We  should  either  use  the  celling 
in  a  meaningful  way  or  the  majority  on 
the  committee  might  Just  as  well  be  honeet 
with  the  Congrew  and  with  the  public  and 
say.  We  are  rep<3rtlng  out  a  bill  repealing 
the  debt  celling  legislation.'  That  would 
be  the   honest   thing   to  do.   unless   you   are 


'  Bill  included  eilension  o(  certain  taxes 
*  Bill  defeated  on  (loor 

going  to  use  It  to  exert  some  pressure  on 
spending  But  what  kind  of  restraint  is  n 
If  you  give  them  everything  thev  want  f..r 
spending  and  in  addition  a  $3  billion  cush- 
ion in  oase  they  have  Incorrectly  estimated 
their  needs  and  then  another  $4  billion  i:; 
the  banks''" 

Representative  Joel  T  Broyhih.  of  Vir- 
ginia in  floor  debate  on  June  18  1964  'I 
cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for  these 
reckif«s  policies  My  position  has  always  been 
that  in  times  of  prosperity  we  should  live 
within  our  revenues  I  ask  that  mv  colleagues 
Join  with  me  In  sending  this  bill  back  to 
committee  It  is  past  time  that  we  face<l 
the  Issue  squarely  and  put  a  halt  to  further 


I 
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deficits.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  amount  asked 
for  refutes  the  false  claims  of  economy  being 
made  by  this  administration.  If  these  claims 
have  any  substance,  the  Congress  would 
not  have  to  Increase  the  debt  celling  .  .  ." 
Representative  William  H.  Harsha  of 
Ohio  In  floor  debate  on  June  9,  1984:  "This 
administration  is  shoveling  out  federal 
money  so  fast  It  has  run  out  of  debt  limit 
again.  Since  no  one  Is  raising  the  roof  about 
It,  the  President  wants  to  raise  the  celling, 
but  It  should  not  be  called  a  celling,  it  is  a 
fiscal  hole  he  is  digging  and  he  wants  to 
excavate  more  to  put  the  Nation  deeper 
in  debt.  We  have  again  reached  the  time 
of  year  when  the  piper  must  be  paid." 

Representative  H.  Allen  Smrh  of  Cali- 
fornia In  floor  debate  on  June  8.  1966:  "Rais- 
ing the  debt  limit.  In  my  opinion,  could 
be  prevented  If  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress would  exercise  greater  restraint  in 
their  fiscal  spending  policies  .  .  .  Why  does 
this  debt  limit  have  to  go  up  at  this  particu- 
lar lime?  The  Oovemment  today  has  more 
money  to  play  with  than  ever  before.  This 
year  the  Government  will  have  the  big- 
gest tax  take  In  otir  history." 

Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio 
In  floor  debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "Personally, 
I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit  at  this  time,  or  at  any  other  time, 
unless  there  is  a  grave  and  a  great  national 
emergency  that  would  require  such  action  in 
order  to  preserve  our  own  security  and  our 
own  way  of  life." 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri in  floor  debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "It  is 
perfectly  logical  for  Republicans,  of  course, 
to  resist  the  expenditure  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration, as  we  tried  to  under  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  This  is  a  basic  issue  for 
the  people  to  decide.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  would 
face  it  forthrtghtly.  Their  economic  philos- 
ophy is  to  spend  and  finance  It  through 
deficits.  The  President  does  not  submit  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  Congress  and  has  no 
Intention  of  submitting  a  balanced  budget 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  What  we  Republi- 
cans are  fighting  for  and  what  we  regard  as 
fiscal  responsibility  is  balancing  the  budget." 
Representative  Bruce  Alger  of  Texas  in 
fioor  debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "As  a  choice, 
of  course,  I  would  point  out  that  Republi- 
cans have  disapproved  of  an  Increase  in  the 
debt  celling,  and  It  Is  because  they  believe 
there  can  be  control  In  the  rate  of  expendi- 
tures even  as  we  are  deciding  where  to  re- 
duce the  total  expenditure  Itself.  We  who 
are  not  responsible  for  this  deficit  financing 
believe  that  where  it  is  legitimately  and  con- 
sistently possible,  the  debt  celling  Increase 
can  be  opposed  without  being  irresponsible." 
Representative  Harold  R.  Collier  of  Illi- 
nois in  debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "If  we  vote 
to  give  the  administration  the  debt  limit  In- 
crease it  requests  today,  we  are  merely  ap- 
proving the  continuation  of  fiscal  conduct 
which  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  consistently  practice  econ- 
omy in  government  through  voting  against 
programs  which  may  be  politically  expedient 
but  which  we  cannot  afford  If  we  are  ever 
to  emerge  from  the  mire  of  Indebtedness 
which  we  are  merely  passing  on  to  the  next 
generation  as  a  rather  sad  heritage." 

Representative  John  P.  Satloe  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  floor  debate  on  June  8,  1966: 
Sometime  in  the  future,  if  the  cost  of  de- 
fending this  country  against  Communist  ag- 
irresslon  becomes  much  more  expensive  than 
Is  currently  estimated  by  the  administration, 
there  may  be  Justification  for  increasing  the 
debt  limit.  At  the  moment  the  request  for 
further  depreciation  of  the  dollar  cannot  be 
defended,  for  cutbacks  In  bureaucratic  ex- 
travagance would  more  than  account  for 
budget  deficiencies.  With  sound  fiscal  poUdee 
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It  would  In  fact  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
debt  and  thus  fulfill  an  obligation  not  only 
to  today's  taxpayers,  but  to  future  genera- 
tions which  will  Incur  the  unplea^aftt  con- 
sequences of  the  present  adrnJClstration's 
wasteful  policies." 

Representative  William  G.  Brat  of  Indiana 
in  floor  debate  on  June  8.  1966:  "I  have  op- 
posed these  temporary  debt  limit  Increases  in 
the  past  and  I  am  opposed  to  this  one.  not 
solely  because  of  the  amount  of  increase 
granted,  nor  of  the  rising  cost  of  financing 
the  public  debt,  but  because  congressional 
approval  will,  as  the  minority  report  on  the 
bill  pwlnts  out.  Imply  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  policies  " 

Representative  Paul  A.  Pino  of  New  York 
in  floor  debate  on  February  8,  1967:  "I  rise  iW 
opposition  to  any  further  extension  of  the^ 
national  debt  celling.  I  do  not  think  any 
member  can  deny  that  our  government  Is 
spending  too  much  as  It  Is.  This  is  not  the 
year  for  a  huge  debt  celling  hike  and  a  stiff 
tax  Increase.  This  is  not  the  year  to  raise  the 
bridge — If  anything,  this  Is  the  year  to  lower 
the  water.  In  short,  let  us  cut  spending  and 
let  us  stop  raising  the  taxes  of  this  genera- 
tion and  generations  yet  unborn." 

Representative  Henry  Schadeberg  of  Wis- 
consin In  floor  debate  on  February  8.  1966:  "I 
believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  people 
back  home  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
now  that  will  force  us  and  the  administration 
to  live  ■within  our  Income.  I  am  aware  that  the 
need  for  the  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  has  already  been 
spent.  Perhaps  the  present  critical  need  for 
available  money  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  be  dramatized  .«^o  that  we 
In  Congress  will  be  lulled  out  of  our  com- 
plswjency  about  flscal  matters  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  see  for  themselves  what  is 
troubling  our  economy.  My  vote  against  thi'- 
debt  limit  Increase  is  one  which  is  based  on 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  the  wayward  spenders  Into  line  Is  to  cut 
off  the  source  of  supply  of  their  funds  and 
refuse  them  the  right  to  squander  today  the 
wealth  of  tomorrow's  generation  In  order 
that  they  may  selfishly  live  high  off  the  hop." 
Representative  John  T.  Myers  of  Indiana 
In  floor  debate  on  February  8,  1967:  "There 
are  those  who  have  called  us  Irresponsible 
for  opposing  the  administration  proposal  to 
hike  the  federal  debt  limit  from  $330  billion 
to  W36  billion.  It  is  my  opinion  our  position 
Is  rather  one  of  responsibility.  Why  even  go 
through  the  motion  of  having  a  debt  limita- 
tion if  we  are  not  going  to  observe  It  and 
raise  it  whenever  it  is  politically  expedient." 
Representative  Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New 
Hampshire  in  floor  debate  on  February  8, 
1967:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit  and  keep  faith  with 
the  people  in  my  district  who  sent  me  to 
this  90th  Congress.  My  constituents  want  the 
contlnuotis  overspending  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment brought  to  a  stop.  I  pledged  to  do 
this.  A  vote  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  Is  a 
license  to  continue  federal  overspending.  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  commitment  to  my 
constituents." 

Representative  Donald  Riegle.  Jr.,  of 
Michigan  In  floor  debate  on  February  8,  1967: 
"The  easiest  thing  for  the  government  to 
do  is  to  go  Into  debt.  For  as  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment can  go  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
debt — the  more  It  can  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  then  the  more  It  can,  in  turn,  ex- 
pand the  grasp  of  the  federal  government 
and  Its  Influence  and  control  over  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  And  that  has  been  the  pat- 
tern— borrow,  borrow,  borrow;  spend,  spend. 
spend — and  let  the  country  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt.  I  believe  this 
country  is  already  too  deeply  in  debt." 
Representative  Joe  Skubitz  of  Kansas  In 
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floor  debate  on  February  8.  1967:  "I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  problems  which  might  result 
should  the  Congress  refuse  to  increase  the 
debt  celling.  But  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
sound  the  warning,  to  impress  upon  the 
spenders  that  we  go  this  far  and  no  further 
There  is  virtue  In  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  afford.  These  principles 
are  not  so  outmoded  as  to  be  Ignored  In  our 
Great  Society  The  time  has  come  when 
those  who  believe  In  a  sound  flscal  policy 
must  vote  against  any  proposal  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit." 

Representative  H.  R  Gross  of  Iowa  In  floor 
debate  on  June  7.  1967:  "We  here  today  are 
trying  to  eat  fllet  mignon  steaks  on  a  ham- 
',  burger  Income.  We  are  not  skating  on  good 
i^olld  financial  ice  In  this  country — we  are 
Just  walking  In  the  water  with  our  skates 
on  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  do  not  seem 
to  know  It.  I  am  opposed  to  this  enormou.s 
debt  Increase" 

Representative  George  Bush  of  Texas  In 
floor  debate  on  June  21.  1967:  "I  said  last 
time — and  I  say  again  today — that  before 
accepting  a  deflclt  of  this  magnitude,  before 
being  willing  to  risk  the  consequences  of 
such  a  deficit,  we  had  better  tell  the  Ad- 
ministration again  to  take  another  look  at 
their  figures  and  come  back  to  Congress  with 
some  constructive  proposal  for  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  deficit.  Rejection  of  the  bill 
before  you  is  our  only  hope." 

Representative    Mark    Andrews    of    Nortli 
Dakota    in    floor   debate    on    June    21.    1967 
"There  Is  no  excuse,  except  in  time  of  na- 
tional  emergency   declared    so   by   Congress, 
for  a  country  to  engage  in  deflclt  financing  " 

Representative  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa  in 
floor  debate  on  June  21.  1967:  "I  shall  again, 
as  I  have  always  In  the  past,  vote  against 
raising  the  debt  limit  We  must  find  ways 
and  means  to  pay  the  bills  that  we  pass  on 
here  in  Congress  other  than  what  we  have 
been  doing  presently,  that  is  to  raise  the 
debt  limit." 

Representative  David  T.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska in  floor  debate  on  June  7,  1967:  "Thi.s 
(debt  Interest)  is  the  second  largest  item 
in  our  budget,  next  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  militarj-.  It  seems  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Great  Society  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt,  saddling  the  burden  of  this  debt 
and  the  Increased  Interest  charges  on  our 
children,  our  grandchildren,  and  future  gen- 
erations." 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  ON 
REGULATION  OP  ONE  BANK  HOLD- 
ING COMPANIES 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    7XXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1969,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  matters  confronting  our 
economy  today — the  need  to  regulate  the 
dramatic  growth  of  one  bank  holding 
companies. 

Through  loopholes  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  commercial 
banks  have  been  moving  rapidly  into 
nonbanklng  activities  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  win  not  take  the  time  today  to 
enumerate  the  many  problems  con- 
nected with  this  aspect  of  the  overall 
growth  of  conglomerates  in  our  econ- 
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omy.  I,  as  well  as  others,  have  expressed 
concern  over  this  problem,  and  the  hear- 
ings, which  will  be  held  on  H  R  8T78  and 
other  related  bills,  will  carefully  exanune 
this  issue  and  how  It  should  be  solved 

At  this  point  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  any  parties  interested  In  testifying 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  one  bank  holding  com- 
pany  Issue  should  contact  the  committee 
either  In  wrltmg  or  by  calilng  the  com- 
mittee office  on  225-4247  to  express  their 
desire  to  be  heard. 


THE  ONE  REAL  QUKSTION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKJ 

or    ILUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPREHENT.A'nVES 
Thursday.  March  13    1969 

Mr  DERWLNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
Communusu  escalate  their  terroriat  at- 
Uck.s  against  civilian  jXjpulation  cenitr,, 
in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  ubvioui  tiiat  a  full 
reappraisal  of  the  limiutions  which  face 
oiTr  miflfary  uke  ^lace 

We  muit  a.sk  at  '.vhah  point  should 
policies  be  channed  Ui  ^ive  our  service- 
men maximum  secu;  ity  and  to  what  con- 
ditions could  protecuou  develop  that 
would  produce  the  absolute  minitnuin 
U  3   casualties 

The  Chicat;o  Tr.bune    wi  a   veiy   pro- 
vocative .ead  editorial  March   10,  raises 
the    basic    question    of    Vietnam    policy 
The  editorial  follows 

The  One  Real  QtiEarinv 
On  Friday  we  Je'-oted  twr>  whole  pages  to 
an  aci.:u:u  if  n  series  ..r  ■cinterences  in  the 
UC«  ,iiid  earlv  spring  or  ;!i.<t  vear  ;n  Wash- 
ington These  *ere  ..onceraed  with  the  formu- 
laUon  jf  further  fxjllcy  to  be  pursued  in  Viet 
Nam,  where  lor  years  the  United  .sutea  had 
been  entangled  in  a  hard  battle  to  resist  the 
communist  formula  to  achieve  piecemeal  con- 
quest thr-i  so-called  wars  .f  aaUoiial  libera- 
tion. •  employing  creeping  iggroMlon  sub- 
version, suaursency.  and  terror 

President  Johniun  at   the  time  waa  me<U- 
toung   some   9Ut*ment   to   the   public    Plrst 
IndlcaUi  na    were    th.it    he    would    deliver    a. 
■'hawkish     .speech  and  aasent  to   the  recum- 
mendation  of  the  milltAry  fur  a  further  large 
commitment   of   troops    In   the   end   he   an- 
nounced   the   suapenalon    of    bombing   above 
the  20th   parnllel,   sparing  the  clUea  and   90 
per  cent  of   the  population  of  enemy  North 
Viet  Nam.   da  well   aa  porta,  industrial  com- 
plexes,   air   fields,   and   dikes   without   which 
that  rountrys   igrlculture  w-.uld  be  J.jomed 
He  ?oijpied  thU  ooncesalon     represented  as 
an  invitation   to   the  other  side   to  negotiate 
a  finish  to  the  war— with  the  surprise  state- 
ment that,  in  ..rder  to  rjemijn.^triite  sincerity 
and  place  himself  politically  ^t„j\e  the  battle 
he  would  nut  seek  or  accept  nomination  for 
aaother  term  as  President 

The  storv  >(  this  succession  of  frenzied 
meeung»  to  lr;n  out  a  p.jllcy  is  that  charnc- 
t«rlstic  .jf  almost  all  councils  of  state  The 
participants  talked  about  everything  but  the 
one  rertl  U;  le- whether  the  people  of  -he 
Lnited  sui'vs  any  longer  have  the  stomach 
to  Qgh  t  .1  wir 

It  Wis  obvious  that  the  people  were  deeply 
divided  This  division  had  inescapable  poll- 
UcAl  effecte  Sen  Biigene  McCarthy  a  dove  • 
had  alreidy  captured  the  New  Hampshire 
Democratic  primary  Sen  Robert  P  Kennedy 
with  a  quick  switch  of  feathers,  was  also 
coming  out  as  a  dove  and  joining  the  pnmarv 
contests  The  Wisconsin  pnmarv  was  .n  .April 
2.  and  the  asaumpUon  of  Johnstm  s  coun- 
selors was  that  the  speech  was  to  help  him 
m  that  contest    But  then,  in  his  speech  the 
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night    of    March    31.    Johnson    unexpectedly 
vacated  the  field 

The  conferees  never  got  around  to  dis- 
cussing whether  we  were  in  the  right  war  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  Ume  Thev  never 
discussed  the  strategic  impliCBllons  If  the 
United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  the 
battle  and  leave  the  field  to  the  enemy  They 
never  undertook  to  answer  the  contention  of 
the  proponents  of  open  or  camouflaged  sur- 
render that  their  country  was  convicted  of 
immorality  for  resisUng  communist  con- 
quest thru  a  prcKsees  of  nibbling,  first  here. 
then  there. 

They  did  not  even  support  President  John- 
son s  defense  of  Viet  Nam  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  >f  I96.S  -We  are  there  first 
because  a  friendly  nation  has  asked  us  to 
help  against  communist  aggreealon 
Seoond,  our  own  security  u  tied  to  the  peace 
of  .Asia.  Twlc^  in  one  generation  we  have  had 
uy  fight  against  aggression  In  the  far  east  To 
Ignore  aggression  now  wt.uld  only  increase 
the  danger  i>f  it  larger  war 

The  White  House  L-ounselors  avoided  ail 
these  things  TTiey  sought  only  to  formulate 
:i  course  which  was  supp<j8ed  u>  disclose  our 
reasonablenefis  and  yearning  for  peace,  but 
which  ivrtAinly  also  constituted  an  admis- 
sion that  we  had  no  Intention  of  being 
united  In  a  tough  determination  to  win  the 
war  ITie  formula  In  short,  was  designed  as 
much  to  appease  .>ur  home-grown  Commu- 
nists, pai^lfiats.  draft  card  burners,  and  the 
student  left  as  It  was  to  reassure  Ho  Chi 
Minh 

Of  course  the  enemy  didn't  have  to  be  told 
twice  It  had  before  It  a  ctmfesslon  of  Ameri- 
ca's Irresolution  and  wavering  purpose  Sf>  if 
we  wanted  U>  go  to  the  ctinference  table  why 
not  oblige ■>  They  would  keep  fighting  the  war 
while  talking  thru  a  meaningless  marathon 
whUe  we  would  stay  our  arm  aiid  waltz  in 
the  combat  clinches 

The  result  is  what  could  have  been  fore- 
seen A  year  later  the  war  Is  as  far  from  being 
resolved  as  ever,  and  a  new  President  shows 
every  Indication  of  ijelng  ,  la-sped  In  a  bank- 
nipt  fXJlicy  rhe  Intended  armistice  by  stale- 
mate In  Korea  more  than  1,'i  vears  .igo 
showed  the  United  -Staatoa  h;id  abandoned 
Its  historic  record  of  engaging  in  wars  to  win 
them    Viet  Nam  Is  Just  more  ,,f  the  same 

Will  we.  m  the  end.  simply  let  Viet  Nam 
go'  What  do  we  let  go  next '  Will  we  simply 
conless  that  as  a  naUon  we  are  the  gutless 
wonders  or  paper  tigers  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese call  us'  Where,  then,  will  we  make  a 
stand''  Who  would  Join  us  as  an  .Uly'' 

These  questions  .ire  not  yet  settled,  but 
there  is  an  unhappy  Ilkellhtjod  that  they  will 
be  settled  before  It  Is  all  over,  for  the  very 
fact  that  the  White  House  council  dodged 
the  central  question  went  far  toward  the 
admission  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  m^tch  the  disciplined  Communists 
m  resolution.  In  tenacity.  In  patience,  in  sac- 
rifice, iind  yes.  In  that  dedication  to  a  na- 
tional cause  Which  used  to  be  known  as 
patriotism 
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riers  from  the  political  patronage  system 
the  President  has  demonstrated  clearly 
that  he  mtends  to  create  a  postal  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  our 
growing  population. 

The  patronage  system,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  25,  has  become  an 
anachronism  the  Nation  can  no  longer 
afford.  Often  it  has  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  unacquainted  with 
postal  systems.  Even  more  incredible 
major  post  offices  with  receipts  In  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  operated 
lor  long  periods  without  postmasters. 

The  morale  problem  in  the  postal  ser\  - 
ice  has  become  serious.  Because  of  thi.s 
unacceptable  situation,  broad  support 
has  developed  both  in  Congress  an.: 
across  the  Nation  for  a  nonpolitical 
postal  service.  In  the  last  Congress  a 
legislative  reorganization  bill  which  con- 
tained a  section  eliminating  the  patron- 
age system  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  75  to  9  A  similar  bill  for  considera- 
tion in  this  Congress  already  has  mort^ 
than  70  cosponsors  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

The  President's  decision  and  legisla- 
tion to  support  this  move  toward  a  more 
businesslike  operation  are  excellent  ini- 
tial steps  toward  an  improved  postal 
service.  More  comprehensive  legislation 
on  postal  reform  will  be  necessary  if  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  postal'  service 
IS  to  be  curbed  and  reversed. 

Placing  the  selection  of  postmasters  on 
a  merit  basis  points  the  way  toward  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  Nation's 
postal  operations.  It  was  a  decision  thai 
properly  came  early  in  the  life  of  the 
Nixon  adminLstratlon.  and  one  that  came 
none  too  soon. 


March  13,  1969 


ACADEMIC  SURVIVAL 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  ENDS  POLITICAL 
PATRONAGE  IN  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
i'ARTMENT 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


or  IU.INOI.S 

IN    rHE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March   13.  1969 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Sp*^aker.  after 
years  of  complaints  about  postal  misde- 
liveries, nondeliveries,  delays  and  back- 
ups. President  Nixon  has  .-^eized  the  ini- 
tiative in  moving  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment toward  a  higher  level  of  profes- 
sionalism 

By  his  prompt  action  to  remove  the 
selection  of  postmasters  and  rural  car- 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAaOLINA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
threat  to  academic  freedom,  and  Indeed 
academic  survival.  Is  the  anarchist,  the 
lawless,  the  rioter,  and  the  arsonist  on 
the  American  campus.  His  objective  is 
the  utter  destruction  of  American  edu- 
cation. The  anarchist  in  the  academic 
community  is  the  greatest  single  threat 
to  our  Nation  today. 

I  commend  the  following  outstandlns 
and  .superb  letter  of  the  Reverend  Theo- 
dore M.  Ilesburgh.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  free  people  the 
world  over: 

Vsnzmarrr  or  Norm  Damb. 
Notre  Dame.  Ind  .  February  17.  1969 
D«A«  NoTsr  Dam«  Faccitt  aot  STtroiNTs: 
This  letter  has  been  on  my  mind  for  weeks 
It  is  both  time  and  overtime  that  it  be  writ- 
ten, r  have  outlined  the  core  of  it  to  the 
Studen*.  Ufe  Council,  have  discussed  the  text 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  Vice  Presldenta  Council,  all  the  Deans  of 
the  University,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Faculty  Senate  and  the  Student  Life  Council 
This  letter  does  not  relate  dlrecUy  to  what 
happened  here  last  weekend,  although  those 
events  made  It  seem  even  more  necessary  to 
get  this  letter  written.  I  have  tried  to  write 
calmly,   in   the   wee   hours  of   the   morning 


when  at  last   there   is  quiet  and  pause  for 
reflection. 

My  hope  Is  that  these  ideas  will  have  deep 
[jersonal  resonances  in  our  own  community, 
although  the  central  problem  they  address 
exists  everywhere  In  the  university  world 
today  and,  by  Instant  communication,  feeds 
upon  Itself.  It  is  not  enough  to  Iat}el  it  the 
alienation  of  youth  from  our  society.  Ood 
knows  there  Is  enough  and  more  than 
enough  In  our  often  non-glorious  clTillzatlon 
to  be  alienated  from,  be  you  young,  middle- 
aged,  or  old. 

The  central  problem  to  me  is  what  we  do 
about  It  and  In  what  manner.  If  we  are  In- 
terested In  healing  rather  than  destroying 
our  world  Youth  especially  has  much  to 
offer — Idealism,  generosity,  dedication,  and 
service.  The  last  thing  a  shaken  society  needs 
Is  more  shaking.  The  last  thing  a  noisy,  tur- 
bulent, and  disintegrating  community  needs 
is  more  noise,  turbulence,  and  disintegration. 
Understanding  and  analysis  of  social  Ills  can- 
not be  conducted  in  a  boiler  factory.  Com- 
passion has  a  quiet  way  of  service.  Compli- 
cated social  meclianlsms.  out-of-)olnt,  are 
not  adjusted  with  sledge  hammers. 

The  university  cannot  cure  all  our  ills 
today,  but  it  can  make  a  valiant  beginning 
by  bringing  all  Its  Intellectual  and  moral 
powers  to  bear  upon  them:  all  the  Idealism 
and  generosity  of  its  young  people,  all  the 
wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  its  oldsters,  all  the 
expertise  and  competence  of  those  who  are 
in  their  middle  years.  But  it  must  do  all  this 
as  a  university  does,  within  its  proper  style 
and  capability,  no  longer  an  ivory  tower,  but 
not  the  Red  Cross  either. 

Now  to  the  heart  of  my  message.  You  recall 
my  letter  of  November  25.  1968.  It  was  written 
after  an  incident,  or  happening  if  you  will. 
It  seemed  best  to  me  at  the  time  not  to 
waste  time  In  personal  recriminations  or 
heavy-handed  discipline,  but  to  profit  from 
the  occasion  to  invite  this  whole  University 
community,  especially  Its  central  Councils  of 
faculty,  administration,  and  students,  to  de- 
clare themselves  and  to  state  their  convic- 
tions regarding  protests  ttiat  were  peaceful 
and  those  that  threatened  the  life  of  the 
community  by  disrupting  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  University  and  infringing  uiK>n 
the  rights  of  others. 

I  now  have  statements  from  the  Academic 
Council,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  Student  Life 
Council,  some  College  Councils,  and  the 
Alumni  Board,  and  a  whole  spate  of  letters 
from  individual  faculty  members  and  a  few 
students.  Some  of  these  are  enclosed  In  this 
letter.  In  general,  the  reaction  was  practically 
unanimous  that  this  community  recognizes 
the  validity  of  protest  in  our  day — sometimes 
even  the  necessity — regarding  the  current 
burning  Issues  of  our  society :  war  and  peace, 
especially  Vietnam;  civil  rights,  especially  of 
minority  groups:  the  stance  of  the  University 
vis-a-vis  moral  Issues  of  great  public  concern; 
the  operation  of  the  University  as  university. 
There  was  also  practical  unanimity  that  the 
University  could  aot  continue  to  exist  as  an 
open  society,  dedicated  to  the  discussion  of 
all  Issues  of  Importance,  if  protests  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  normal  operations  of 
the  University  were  in  any  way  Impeded,  or 
If  the  rights  of  any  members  of  this  commu- 
nity were  abrogated,  peacefully  or  non- 
peacefully  I  believe  that  I  now  have  a  clear 
mandate  from  this  University  community  to 
^ee  that:  1)  our  lines  of  communication 
between  all  segments  of  the  community  are 
kept  as  open  as  possible,  with  all  legitimate 
means  of  communicating  dissent  assured, 
expanded,  and  protected;  2)  clvlUty  and  ra- 
tlonaUty  are  mainUined  as  the  most  reason- 
able means  of  dissent  within  the  academic 
community;  and  3)  violation  of  other's  rights 
or  obstruction  of  the  life  of  the  University 
are  outlawed  as  Illegitimate  means  of  dissent 
In  this  kind  of  open  society.  Violence  was 
especially  deplored  as  a  violation  of  every- 
thing that  the  University  community  stands 
lor. 
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Now  comes  my  duty  of  stating,  clearly  and 
vmequlvocally,  what  happens  If.  I'll  try  to 
make  It  as  simple  as  possible  to  avoid  misun- 
derstanding by  anyone.  May  I  begin  by  saying 
that  all  of  this  is  hypothetical  and  I  person- 
ally hope  it  never  happens  here  at  Notre 
Dune.  But,  If  It  does,  anyone  or  any  group 
that  substitutes  force  for  rational  persuasion, 
be  it  violent  or  non-violent,  will  be  given  fif- 
teen minutes  of  meditation  to  cease  and  de- 
sist. They  will  be  told  that  they  are.  by  their 
actions,  going  counter  to  the  overwhelming 
conviction  of  this  community  as  to  what  Is 
proper  here.  If  they  do  not  within  that  time 
period  cease  and  desist,  they  will  be  asked 
for  their  Identity  cards.  Those  who  produce 
these  will  be  suspended  from  this  community 
as  not  understanding  what  this  community 
is.  Those  who  do  not  have  or  will  not  pro- 
duce Identity  cards  will  be  assumed  not  to  be 
members  of  the  community  and  will  be 
charged  with  trespassing  and  disturbing  the 
peace  on  private  property  and  treated  accord- 
ingly by  the  law.  The  Judgment  regarding  the 
Impeding  of  normal  University  operations  or 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  other  members 
of  the  community  will  be  made  by  the  Dean 
of  Students.  Recourse  for  certification  of  this 
fact  for  students  so  accused  Is  to  the  tri- 
partite Disciplinary  Board  established  by  the 
Student  Life  Council.  Faculty  members  have 
recourse  to  the  procedures  outlined  In  the 
Faculty  Manual.  Judgment  of  the  matter  vrtll 
be  delivered  within  five  days  following  the 
fact,  for  justice  deferred  Is  Justice  denied  to 
all  concerned. 

After  notification  of  suspension,  or  trespass 
In  the  case  of  non-community  members.  If 
there  is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a  move- 
ment to  cease  and  desist,  students  will  be 
notified  of  expulsion  from  this  community 
and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students. 

Lest  there  be  any  possible  mlsimderstand- 
Ing.  it  should  be  noted  that  law  enforcement 
In  this  procedure  Is  not  directed  at  students. 
They  receive  academic  sanctions  In  the  sec- 
ond Instance  of  recalcitrance  and,  only  after 
three  clear  opportunities  to  remain  in  stu- 
dent status.  If  they  still  insist  on  resisting  the 
wUl  of  the  community,  are  they  then  expelled 
and  become  non-students  to  be  treated  as 
other  non-students,  or  outsiders. 

There  seems  to  be  a  current  myth  that 
university  members  are  not  responsible  to 
the  law,  and  that  somehow  the  law  Is  the 
enemy,  particularly  those  who  society  has 
constituted  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  Insist  here  that  all  of  us  are 
responsible  to  the  duly  constituted  laws  of 
this  University  community  and  to  all  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  There  Is  no  other  guarantee 
of  civilization  versus  the  Jungle  or  mob 
rule,  here  or  elsewhere. 

If  someone  Invades  your  home,  do  you 
dialogue  with  him  or  call  the  law?  Without 
the  law.  the  university  Is  a  sitting  duck  for 
any  small  group  from  outside  or  Inside  that 
wishes  to  destroy  it.  to  incapacitate  It.  to 
terrorize  it  at  whim.  The  argument  goes — 
or  has  gone — Invoke  the  law  and  you  lose 
the  university  community.  My  only  response 
Is  that  without  the  law  you  may  well  lose 
the  university — and  beyond  that-^the  larger 
society  that  supports  it  and  that  Is  most 
deeply  wounded  when  law  Is  no  longer  re- 
spected, bringing  an  end  of  everyone's 
most  cherished  rights. 

I  have  studied  at  some  length  the  new 
politics  of  confrontation.  The  rhythm  Is 
simple:  (1)  find  a  cause,  any  cause,  silly  or 
not;  (2)  in  the  name  of  the  cause,  get  a  few 
determined  people  to  abuse  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  community  so  as  to  force  a 
confrontation  at  any  cost  of  boorlshness  or 
Incivility;  (3)  once  this  has  occurred.  Justi- 
fied or  not.  orderly  or  not.  yell  police  brutal- 
ity— if  It  does  not  happen,  provoke  It  by  foul 
language,  physical  abuse,  whatever,  and  then 
count  on  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy  from 
the  up-to-now  apathetic  or  passive  members 
of  the  community.  Then  call  for  amnesty,  the 
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head  of  the  president  on  a  platter,  the  com- 
plete submission  to  any  and  all  demands. 
One  beleaguered  president  has  said  that  these 
people  want  to  be  martyrs  thrown  to  toothless 
lions.  He  added.  "Who  wants  to  dialogue 
when  they  are  going  for  the  Jugular  vein?" 

So  It  has  gone,  and  it  is  generally  well 
orchestrated.  Agato,  my  only  question:  must 
It  be  so?  Must  universities  be  subjected, 
wUly-nllly,  to  such  Intimidation  and  victim- 
ization whatever  their  good  will  in  the  mat- 
ter? Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made. 

I  only  ask  that  when  the  stand  Is  made 
necessary  by  those  who  would  destroy  the 
community  and  all  its  basic  yearning  for 
great  and  calm  educational  opportunity,  let 
them  carry  the  blame  and  the  penalty.  No 
one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this  or  any 
other  campus,  but  If  some  necessitate  It.  as 
a  last  and  dismal  alternative  to  anarchy  and 
mob  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder  the  blame 
Instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy  of  a  com- 
munity they  would  hold  at  bay.  The  only 
alternative  I  can  imagine  is  turning  the 
majority  of  the  community  loose  on  them, 
and  then  you  have  two  mobs.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  would  opt  for  this  alternaiive— 
always  lurking  in  the  wings.  We  can  have  a 
thousand  resolutions  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
society  we  want,  but  when  lawlessness  is 
afoot,  and  all  authority  is  flouted  f.tculty. 
administration,  and  student,  then  we  invoke 
the  normal  societal  forces  of  law  or  we  allow 
the  university  to  die  beneath  our  haples.s  and 
hopeless  gaze.  I  have  no  Intention  of  presid- 
ing over  such  a  spectacle:  too  m;:nv  people 
liave  given  too  much  of  themselves  and  their 
lives  to  this  University  to  let  this  happen 
here.  Without  being  melodramatic  if  this 
conviction  makes  this  my  la.-t  will  and  testa- 
ment to  Notre  Dame,  so  be  it 

May  I  now  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  never 
want  to  see  nny  student  expelled  frain  this 
community  because,  in  many  ways,  this  is 
always  an  educative  failure  Even  so.  I  must 
likewise  be  committed  to  the  survival  of 
the  University  community  as  one  of  man's 
Ijest  hopes  In  these  troubled  times  I  know 
of  no  other  way  of  Insuring  both  ends  than 
to  say  of  every  memlser  of  this  community. 
fEwjulty  and  students,  that  we  are  all  ready 
and  prepared  and  anxious  to  respond  to  every 
Intellectual  and  moral  concern  in  the  world 
today.  In  every  way  proper  to  the  University. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  a  small 
minority  to  Impose  their  will  on  the  majority 
who  have  spoken  regarding  the  University's 
style  of  life;  we  cannot  allow  a  few  to  substi- 
tute force  of  any  kind  for  persuasion  to  ac- 
cept their  personal  idea  of  what  is  right  or 
proper.  We  only  insist  on  the  rights  of  all, 
minority  and  majority,  the  climate  of  civility 
and  rationality,  and  a  preponderant  moral 
abhorence  of  violence  or  inhuman  forms  of 
persuasion  that  violate  our  style  of  life  and 
the  nature  of  the  University.  It  is.  un- 
fortunately, possible  to  cut  oneself  off  from 
this  community,  even  though  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  members  would  regret  seeing 
it  happen.  However,  should  this  occur,  the 
community  as  a  whole  has  indicated  that  It 
will  vote  and  stand  for  the  malntenaiWJe  of 
this  community's  deepest  values,  sine*  this 
is  the  price  we  all  pay  for  the  survival  of 
the  University  community  in  the  face  of 
anyone  and  everyone  who  would  destroy  or 
denature  it  today,  for  whatever  purposes 

May  I  now  confess  that  since  last  Novem- 
ber I  have  been  bombarded  mightily  by  the 
hawks  and  the  doves — almost  equally  I  have 
resisted  both  and  continue  to  recognize  the 
right  to  protest — through  every  lp<rltlmate 
channel — and  to  resist  as  well  those  who 
would  unthinkingly  trifle  with  the  survival 
of  the  University  as  one  of  the  few  open 
societies  left  to  mankind  today  There  Is  no 
divine  assurance  that  the  University  will 
survive  as  we  have  known  and  cherished  it — 
but  we  do  commit  ourselves  to  make  the 
effort  and  count  on  this  community,  in  this 
place,  to  uphold  the  efforts  that  you  have 
Inspired  by  your  clear  expression  of  com- 
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munlty  concern  Thantg  to  all  who  h«ve  de- 
clared them»elvee.  even  to  thoee  who  have 
•lightly  dis*greed.  but  are  subatantUlly  con- 
cerned aa  weli 

Ag  long  a^  the  great  majority  of  '.hie  {im- 
munity la  concerned  and  involved  in  maln- 
t*lnlng  what  it  believes  deeply  to  b*  ilb 
Idenuty  and  commitment  no  force  within 
It,  however  determined  or  organized  c»n 
really  deetroy  It  If  any  community  ij>  a 
whole  does  not  believe  ihU.  or  la  not  com- 
mitted to  It  it  does  n(X  deserve  to  survive 
and  It  probably  will  not  I  hope  we  will  To 
this,  I  commit  myself  with  the  presumption 
that  the  great  majority  of  y'>u  are  with  me 
in   this  concern  and   commitment 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  about  to  wltneaa 
a  revulsion  on  the  p*ft  of  legislature**  state 
and  national  benefactors,  parents  alumni 
and  the  genera)  public  for  much  that  is 
happening  in  higher  education  today  If  I 
read  the  signs  of  the  timee  correctly,  this 
may  well  lead  to  a  suppression  of  the  liberty 
and  autonomy  that  are  the  llfeblood  of  a 
university  community  It  m,»v  well  lead  to 
a  rebirth  of  fascism,  unless  w»  ourselves  are 
ready  to  tAlce  a  stand  f.>r  what  is  right  tT 
us  History  Is  not  consoling  In  this  regard 
We  rule  ourselves  or  others  rule  us,  in  a  way 
that  destroys  the  university  as  we  have 
kncrwn  4nd  loved  It 

Devotedly    yoiirs    in    Notre    Dame 
Rxv    Tkeudori:   M    HesBtRcH    CSC 


WHO    DEFENDS    THE    UNU'ERSirV 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   U.  1969 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  seen 
a  welcome  development  on  a  number  of 
our  university  campuses  a.s  faculty  and 
administrators  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  oppose  violence  In  the  academic 
community  Father  Hesbunjh  of  Notre 
Dame  and  100  faculty  members  at  Co- 
lumbia hav-1  .stated  unequivocally  the 
obligation  of  the  university  to  defend  it- 
self against  student  disruption 

Unfortunately  this  com.mitment  to 
academic  freedom  may  come  too  late 
for  some  of  the  Nation  s  leadint;  univer- 
sities Failure  on  the  part  of  a  univer- 
sity to  accept  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing Its  own  house  in  order  can  only  lead 
to  a  decline  in  its  status  -s  an  educa- 
tional mstitution  A  number  of  campuses. 
as  a  result  of  their  past  historj-  of  dis- 
order and  violencf,  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  attract  and  retain  quality  personnel. 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  additional  members 
of  the  academic  communitv  will  follow 
the  lead  of  Father  Hesburi?h  and  the 
Colum.bia  faculty 

I  include  editorials  of  March  12.  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washmgton 
Eveninf,'  Star  at  this  point  as  part  of  a 
continuing  eflfort  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleatcues  materials  relating 
to  cam.pus  disturbances 
[Prom   the   New  York   Times    Mar     12,    19691 
Who  Detends  the   University^ 
The  warning  by  a  hundred  members  of  the 
Columbia  faculty  that  it  Is  the  university  s 
own  obligation   to  defend   Itself  against  stu- 
dent disruption  comes  at  a  critical  moment 
In  the  history  of  the  American  campus 

The  crisis  Is  nationwide  It  sterna  trom  the 
adoption  of  terroristic  methods  as  a  substi- 
tute for  rationality  in  the  pursuit  of  greater 
student  power.  At  Rutgers  University  vandals 
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sprayed  academic  buildings  with  noxious  liq- 
uids, forcing  the  abandonment  of  moet  In- 
stnjctlon  At  Pomona  College  in  California 
a  staff  member  was  severely  Injured  by  a 
bomb  placed  in  a  mall  depository 

Cornell  s  president,  James  Perkins  was 
ph>-sieally  pulled  off  a  platform  during  a 
camp. IS  discussion  At  San  Pranclsco  State 
College  a  student  who  apparently  was  In  the 
proceas  of  pla<,-ing  a  home-made  exploelve 
device  was  blinded  and  otherwise  horribly 
maimed  On  so, res  of  other  campuse*  the 
avoidance  of  .serious  Injur.'  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  luck  rather  than  restraint  bv  the  dis- 
sidents 

The  inevitable  reaction  to  the  eecalatlng 
violence  is  an  intensifying  threat  by  Federal 
and  state  authorities  ui  move  In  on  the  dis- 
ciplinary authority  that  should  be-  but  rare- 
ly la  exerci.sed  bv  the  academic  cwmmunlly 
Itaelf  The  Unmlnence  of  such  intervention 
Is  reflected  In  Justice  Department  notice  that 
professional  agltaujrs  are  touring  the  cam- 
puses oo  incite  discord  and  must  be  stopped 
by  Pederal  prosecution 

These    charges    parallel     Mavor    Lindsays 
complaint  that  outside  forces  are  responsible 
for   much   of   the   upset   m  city  schools    but 
there  is  one  significant  difference   The  main- 
tenance of  order  In  the  elemenurv  and  high 
schools  Is  clearly  >i  local  police  function  when 
teachers    cannot    m.ilnUlii    control     But    It 
would   be  a  confession  of  intellectual   bank- 
ruptcy for  the  nations  colleges  ;ind   univer- 
sities  to   have   to  acknowledge   the  necessity 
for  surrendering  their  independence  to  ptillce 
patr^ils  or     law  and  order  '   vigilante  groups 
The    Columbia     faculty    group    recognizes 
What  an  .uMdemic  tragedy  such  an  acknowl- 
•-rtgmpnt     would    be     ju.st    as    did    the    Rev 
The<.>dore  M   Hesburgh,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Onme    in  his  earlier  warning 
that    public    revulsion    against    the    Inability 
of    universities    to    police    themselves    might 
bring    a  rebirth  of  Pas<-l.sm   ' 

Among  the  proudest  element.s  In  the  aca- 
demic tradition  is  ite  devotion  t-j  nonvio- 
lence to  the  substitution  of  rea-soned  argu- 
ment for  blind  paaslon  Fhe  .ibandonment  of 
that  tradition  bv  a  small  but  imperious  .-eg- 
ment  of  ,u-ademla  and  the  tendency  of  a  far 
larger  segment  to  condone  or  explain  away 
the  attendant  excesses  as  a  temporary  thera- 
peutic pr..uie  menace  the  survival  of  .icademlc 
freedom  and  the  rapacity  for  Internal  re- 
form. 

The  Columbia  group  rightly  warns  that  it 
Is  up  to  the  academic  communitv  t..  dem- 
onstrate -he  will  to  act  ■  The  extent  of  that 
demonstration  on  campuses  everywhere  will 
provide  an  important  measure  of  the  univer- 
sities' ability  to  insure  their  survival  in 
freedom 
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One  attraction  here,  of  course.  Is  the  com- 
munlty  of  scholarship  that  has  existed  since 
Harvard  and  William  and  Mary  were 
founded  But  another  Is  the  sheer  burden  o' 
the  leftist  student  movement  in  Callfornl.t 
•  I  got  to  spending  half  my  time  on  Judicial 
and  faculty  committees,'  savs  Dr  Mason 
Halre  a  former  Berkeley  psychologist  now  .,t 
MIT 

At  Berkeley  and  at  nearby  San  Pranci^c, 
State  College  the  militants  may  possibly  tlni 
that  they  have  won,  but  that  the  thing  the\ 
fought  over  has  been  destroyed  by  their  own 
actions 


VOICES  FROM  THE  REPUBUCAN 
PAST.  OR,  WHERE  ARE  THEY 
NOW^ 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


I  From  the  Washington   (DC  i    Evening  Star 
Mar    12,   1969| 
Exodus  *t  Berkeley 
It  Is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate 
What    may    be    the    death    agonv    of    a    great 
university,  but  that  is  what  seems  to  be  hap- 
pening   ;u    the    University    of    California    at 
Berkeley    After  ye^rs,  now,  of  ,'itudpnt  revolt 
on  an  apparently  endless  series  of  Issues   dis- 
tinguished  teachers  .md  scholars  are  giving 
up  and  heading  for  the  schools  back  east  not 
plagued   -with   anything  like   the  mania  that 
has  afflicted  Berkeley 

Throughout  all  the  bitter  demonstrations, 
much  h.ts  been  made  of  the  rights  of  the 
student  dissidents  to  treedum  of  speech  - 
including  such  "symbolic-  speech  as  barri- 
cading buildings  Less  attention,  or  none 
has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  others  affected 
by  'he  dissidents. 

Teachers  Interested  In  teaching  .scholars 
interested  In  study,  students  Interested  In 
learning,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  demonstrate,  seize 
buildings  and  issue  manifestos  But  even- 
tually they  get  the  Idea  that  their  p:»rtlcular 
Interests  are  better  pursued  elsewhere  That 
Is  what  Is  happening  at  Berkeley  Many  of 
the  universitys  prize  faculty  members  are 
now  installed  along  the  east  coast 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 
Mr,  BRADEMAS  Mr,  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  i,v 
scheduled  to  vote  on  a  bill  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  I  have  found 
in  conversation  with  colleagues  in  the 
House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
many  questions  with  respect  to  the  prior- 
ities of  President  Nixon's  administration 
in  -spending  additional  funds. 

So  far  we  have  heard  very  little  from 
tlie  White  House  with  respect  to  any 
aspect  of  the  Presidents  spending  pro- 
liram  or.  indeed,  any  other  program. 

During  the  period  of  the  last  8  years  of 
Democratic  administrations,  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  have,  quite  properly,  as 
have  Democrats,  made  persistent  in- 
quiries into  the  fiscal  and  other  decisions 
made  by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment We  can,  I  am  sure,  assume  that  our 
Republican  colleagues  will,  as  will  we 
on  our  side  of  tiie  aisle,  wish  to  ask  the 
officials  of  President  Nixons  adminis- 
tration the  same  kinds  of  questions  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  economy,  and  spending 
priorities, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  enli^jhteninR 
in  this  respect— and  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming vote  on  the  bill  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  limit— to  take  a  look  at  recent 
discussions  in  the  House  on  earlier  debt 
limit  bills  Tliese  discussions  demonstrate 
tile  kinds  of  questions  that  our  Repub- 
hcan  colleagues  put  to  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  which  now  become 
equally  relevant  when  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration IS  in  office, 

I.  therefore,  include  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral excerpts  from  statements  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  on  earlier  bills  to 
increase  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <  Mr,  Phaser  > ,  is  to- 
day inserting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record  the  pattern  of  roll- 
call  votes  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  on  debt  limit  in- 
creases in  the  last  16  years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing  statements.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
Interest  that  it  was  made  by  our  distin- 
gmshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <  Mr,  Byrnes  i  .  who  5  years  ago 
was  strongly  opposed  to  a  bill  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling.  I  note  with  some  inter- 
est, therefore,  that  he  is  listed  as  the  co- 


sponsor  of  H.R.  8508.  the  bill  to  increase 
the  debt  limit,  on  which  the  House  is  to 
\  ote  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  state- 
ments of  the  Republican  Congressmen: 
Voices  Prom  the  Reptiblican   Past,  or, 

Where  Are  They  Now? 
Rep  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  In  floor 
debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "Prankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  vote  and  will  not  vote  to  give 
my  approval  to  theae  debt  ceiling  Increases 
in  order  to  continue  the  spending  programs 
that  are  contemplated,  I  believe  some  brakes 
should  be  put  on.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  the 
only  brake  I  have  at  my  disposal.  We  should 
either  use  the  celling  in  a  meaningful  way 
r  the  majority  on  the  committee  might  Just 
.i,^  well  be  honest  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  public  and  say.  'We  are  reporting  out  a 
bill  repealing  the  debt  ceiling  legislation." 
That  would  be  the  honest  thing  to  do,  unless 
uni  are  going  to  use  It  to  exert  some  pressure 
on  spending.  But  what  kind  of  restraint  Is 
:t  If  you  give  them  everything  they  want  for 
spending  and  In  addition  a  $3  billion  cushion 
m  case  they  have  Incorrectly  estimated  their 
needs  and  then  another  $4  billion  In  the 
banks?" 

Rep  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia  in  floor 
debate  on  June  18,  1964:  "I  cannot  assume 
the  responsibility  for  these  reckleM  pollcl 
Mv  position  has  always  been  that  in  tlmi 
o!  prosperity  we  should  live  within  our  re 
enues  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  In  sending  this  bill  back  to  committee. 
It  Is  past  time  that  we  faced  the  Lssue 
•squarely  and  put  a  halt  to  further  deficits. 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  amount  asked  for  re- 
cites the  false  claims  of  economy  being  made 
bv  this  iidmlnlstratlon.  If  these  claims  have 
.iiiy  substance,  the  Congress  would  not  have 
to  increase  the  debt  celling  .  .  ," 

Rep,  William  H,  Harsha  of  Ohio  In  floor 
debate  on  June  9.  1964:  "This  administra- 
tion Is  shoveling  out  federal  money  so  fast 
It  has  run  out  of  debt  limit  again.  Since  no 
one  Is  raising  the  roof  about  It,  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  raise  the  celling,  but  It  should 
not  be  called  a  celling,  It  is  a  fiscal  hole  he 
Is  digging  and  he  wants  to  excavate  more  to 
put  the  Nation  deeper  in  debt.  We  have  again 
re.tched  the  time  of  year  when  the  piper 
nuist  be  paid." 

Rep.  H,  Allen  Smith  of  California  in  floor 
debate  on  June  8,  1966:  "Raising  the  debt 
hmlt.  in  my  opinion,  could  be  prevented  11 
the  President  and  the  Congress  would  exer- 
cise greater  restraint  in  their  fiscal  spending 
policies  .  ,  .  Why  does  this  debt  limit  have 
to  go  up  at  this  particular  time?  The  Gov- 
ernment today  has  more  money  to  play  with 
than  ever  before.  This  year  the  Government 
will  have  the  biggest  tax  take  In  our  history," 
Rep,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr,  of  Ohio  In  floor 
iiebate  on  June  18,  1964:  "Personally,  I  am 
pposed  to  increasing  the  national  debt  11m- 
r.  .It  this  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  urUess 
'here  Is  a  grave  and  a  great  national  emer- 
gency that  would  require  such  action  In  order 
10  preserve  our  own  security  and  our  own 
'.vay  of  life." 

Rep  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri  In  floor 
Iiebate  on  June  18.  1964:  "It  is  perfectly  log- 
Kil  for  Republicans,  of  course,  to  resist  the 
fxpenditure  policies  of  this  administration, 
^  we  tried  to  under  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 
; ration.  This  is  a  basic  Issue  for  the  people 
'o  decide.  I  wish  my  colleagues  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle  would  face  It  forth- 
nghtly.  Their  economic  philosophy  Is  to 
.-pend  and  finance  It  through  deficits.  The 
President  does  not  submit  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Congress  and  has  no  Intention  of  sub- 
mitting a  balanced  budget  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  What  we  Republicans  are  fighting  for 
ind  what  we  regard  as  fiscal  responsibility  Is 
balancing  the  budget." 

Rep.  Bruce  Alger  of  Texas  In  floor  debate 
on  June  18.  1964:  "As  a  choice,  of  course,  I 
would  point  out  that  Republicans  have  dis- 
approved of  an  Increase  In  the  debt  celling, 
and  it  Is  because  they  believe  there  can  be 
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control  In  the  rate  of  expenditures  even  as 
we  are  deciding  where  to  reduce  the  total 
expenditure  Itself.  We  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  this  deficit  financing  believe  that 
where  it  Is  legitimately  and  consistently  pos- 
sible, the  debt  celling  increase  can  be  op- 
posed without  being  Irresponsible." 

Rep.  Harold  R.  Collier  of  Illinois  In  debate 
on  June  18,  1964:  "If  we  vote  to  give  the 
administration  the  debt  limit  increase  It  re- 
quests today,  we  are  merely  approving  the 
continuation  of  fiscal  conduct  which  can 
only  lead  to  disaster.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  consistently  practice  economy  in  gov- 
ernment through  voting  against  programs 
which  may  be  politically  expedient  but 
Which  we  cannot  afford  if  we  are  ever  to 
emerge  from  the  mire  of  indebtedness  which 
we  are  merely  passing  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration as  a  rather  sad  heritage." 

Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  In 
floor  debate  on  June  8,  1966:  "Sometime  in 
the  future,  if  the  cost  of  defending  this  coun- 
try against  Communist  agression  becomes 
much  more  expensive  than  Is  currently  esti- 
mated by  the  administration,  there  may  be 
Justification  for  Increasing  the  debt  limit.  At 
the  moment  the  request  lor  further  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar  cannot  be  defended,  for 
cutbacks  in  bureaucratic  extravagance  would 
more   than   account   for   budget   deficiencies 

1th  sound  fiscal  jKJlicles  it  would  in  fact 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  debt  and  thus  ful- 
fill an  obligation  not  only  to  today's  tsxpay- 
ers.  but  to  future  generations  which  will 
Incur  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  the 
present   administration's   wasteful    policies," 

Rep.  William  G.  Bray  of  Indiana,  in  floor 
debate  on  June  8.  1966 :  "I  have  opposed  these 
temporary  debt  limit  increases  in  the  past 
and  I  am  opposed  to  this  one.  not  solely 
because  of  the  amount  of  increase  granted, 
nor  of  the  rising  cost  of  financing  the  public 
debt,  but  t>ecause  congressional  approval 
will,  as  the  minority  report  on  the  bill 
points  out.  Imply  approval  of  the  admlnis- 
tratlon's  fiscal  policies." 

Rep.  Paul  A.  Pino  of  New  York,  in  floor 
debate  on  February  8,  1967:  "I  rise  in  op- 
position to  any  fvirther  extension  of  the  na- 
tional debt  celling.  I  do  not  think  any  mem- 
ber can  deny  that  our  government  is  spend- 
ing too  much  as  It  is.  This  Is  not  the  year 
for  a  huge  debt  celling  hike  and  a  stiff  tax 
increase.  This  is  not  the  year  to  raise  the 
bridge — ^if  anything,  this  is  the  year  to  lower 
the  water.  In  short,  let  us  cut  spending 
and  let  us  stop  raising  the  taxes  of  this  gen- 
eration and  generations  yet  unborn." 

Rep.  Henry  Schadeberg  of  Wisconsin,  in 
floor  debate  on  February  8.  1966:  "I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  people  back 
home  to  take  the  necessary  measures  now 
that  will  force  us  and  the  administration  to 
live  within  our  Income.  I  am  aware  that  the 
need  for  the  Increase  In  the  debt  limit  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  has  already 
been  spent.  Perhaps  the  present  critical  need 
for  available  money  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  dramatized  so  that  we 
in  Congress  will  be  lulled  out  of  our  com- 
placency about  fiscal  matters  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  see  for  themselves  what  is 
troubling  our  economy.  My  vote  against  the 
debt  limit  Increase  is  one  which  is  based  on 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way  we  can 
bring  the  wasrward  spenders  into  line  is  to 
cut  off  the  source  of  supply  of  their  funds 
and  refuse  them  the  right  to  squander  today 
the  wealth  of  tomorrow's  generation  in  order 
that  they  may  selfishly  live  high  off  the  hog." 

Rep.  John  T.  Myers  of  Indiana  In  floor 
debate  on  February  8,  1967:  "There  are 
thoee  who  have  called  us  irresponsible  for 
opposing  the  administration  prop>osal  to  hike 
the  federal  debt  limit  Trom  $330  billion  to 
$336  billion.  It  is  my  opinion  our  p>06itlon 
is  rather  one  of  responsibility.  Why  even  go 
through  the  motion  of  having  a  debt  limita- 
tion If  we  are  not  going  to  obser\-e  it  and 
raise  it  whenever  It  Is  politically  expedi- 
ent," 
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Rep.  Louis  C  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire 
in  floor  debate  on  February  8,  1967:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  to  Increase  the  debt 
limit  and  keep  faith  with  the  people  in  my 
district  who  sent  me  to  this  90th  Congress 
My  constituents  want  the  continuous  over- 
spending of  the  federal  government  brought 
to  a  stop,  I  pledged  to  do  this  A  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  is  a  license  to  con- 
tinue federal  overspending.  It  would  t)e  a 
breach  of  commitment  to  my  constituents." 

Rep  Donald  Rlegle  Jr,  of  Michigan  in  floor 
debate  on  February  8.  1967:  "TTie  easiefct 
thing  for  the  government  to  do  is  to  go  Into 
debt  For  as  long  as  the  government  can  go 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt — the  more  it 
can  spend  and  spend  and  sf)end.  then  the 
more  it  can.  In  turn,  expand  the  grasp  of  the 
federal  government  and  its  influence  and 
control  over  the  Individual  citizen.  And  that 
has  been  the  pattern — borrow,  lx)rrow,  bor- 
row; spend,  spend,  spend^and  let  the  coun- 
try sink  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  I  believe  this  country  is  already  too 
deeply  In  debt  " 

Rep,  Joe  Skubltz  of  Kansas  in  floor  debate 
on  February  8,  1967:  "I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  which  might  result  should  the  Con- 
gress refuse  to  increase  the  debt  celling  But 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  sound  the  warn- 
ing, to  impress  ufxsn  the  spenders  that  we 
go  this  far  and  no  further.  There  is  virtue 
In  a  balanced  budget  and  a  limit  to  what  we 
can  afford.  These  principles  are  not  so  out- 
moded as  to  be  ignored  In  our  Great  Society. 
ITie  time  has  come  when  thoee  who  believe 
In  a  sound  fiscal  policy  must  vote  against 
any  propyosal  to  increase  the  debt  limit" 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  In  floor  debate 
on  June  7.  1967:  "We  here  today  are  trying 
to  eat  filet  mignon  stealts  on  a  hamburger 
income.  We  are  not  skating  on  good  solid 
financial  ice  in  this  country — we  are  Just 
walking  in  the  water  with  our  skates  on  and 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
it,  I  am  opposed  to  this  enormous  debt  in- 
crease." 

Rep.  George  Bush  of  Texas  In  floor  debate 
on  June  21.  1967:  "I  said  last  time — and  I 
say  again  today — that  before  accepting  a 
deficit  of  this  magnitude,  before  being  will- 
ing to  risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  deficit, 
we  had  better  tell  the  Administration  again 
to  take  another  look  at  their  figures  and 
come  back  to  Congress  with  some  construc- 
tive proposal  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  deficit.  Rejection  of  the  bill  before  you 
is  our  only  hope  " 

Rep.  Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  in 
floor  debate  on  June  21,  1967:  "There  is  no 
excuse,  except  in  time  of  national  emergency 
declared  so  by  Congress,  for  a  country  to 
engage  in  deficit  financing." 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa  In  floor  de- 
bate on  June  21,  1967:  "I  shall  again,  as  I 
have  always  in  the  past,  vote  against  raising 
the  debt  limit.  We  must  find  ways  and  means 
to  pay  the  bills  that  we  pass  on  here  In  Con- 
gress other  than  what  we  have  been  doing 
presently,   that   is   to  raise  the  debt  limit" 

Rep.  David  T.  Martin  of  Nebraska  In  floor 
debate  on  June  7.  1967:  "This  (debt  inter- 
est) Is  the  second  largest  item  In  our  budget, 
next  to  the  appropriations  for  the  military. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Great  Society 
to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  saddling 
the  burden  of  this  debt  and  the  Increased 
interest  charges  on  our  children,  our  grand- 
children, and  future  generations." 


PROGRESS      IN      RACIAL      UNDER- 
STANDING   THROUGH    SCIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Arthur 
R.  Jensen,  professor  of  educational  psy- 
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chology  and  a  research  psychologist  at 
the  InsUtute  of  Human  Learning— a  re- 
search agency  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley— author  In  the  field 
of  psychology  and  vice  president  of  the 
American  EducaUonal  Research  Asaocl- 
atlon,  has  released  a  scholarly  study 
•How  Much  Can  We  Boost  IQ  and 
Scholastic  Achlevemenf"  published  by 
the  Harvard  Educational  Review  winter 
1969.  No   1.  volume  39 

Dr.  Jensens  thorough  study  Into  the 
taboo  subject  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment Is  must  reading  for  all  serious  stu- 
dents seeking  positive  answers  to  what 
is  wrong  In  our  domestic  policies  In  the 
US   today 

For  sure,  Eh-  Jensen  s  conclusions  em- 
phasize the  need  for  reform  in  teaching 
techniques  as  well  as  an  overall  reevaiu- 
atlon  of  our  domestic  policies  under  the 
present  forced  social  jusUce  theories  of 
the  egallUrlans 

•Compensatory  education  now  cost- 
ing taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  Is  founded  on  false  promises  and 
Is  dOQmed  to  failure  as  long  as  It  pur- 
sues old  approaches  stressing  "cognitive' 
learning. 

Dr  Jensen  s  tests  also  dismiss  the  en- 
vironmental excuses  heretofore  promoted 
by  Myrdal  and  others  of  the  human  ex- 
perimenters who  blame  intellectual  in- 
adequacies on  poverty  and  similar  socio- 
economic rationalizations 

Now  that  the  taboo  has  been  lifted  so 
that  heredity  and  genetics  have  been 
properly  restored  as  a  legitimate  study 
in  behavlorial  .science  we  can  hope  for 
additional  research  from  other  learned 
sources  to  aid  m  freeing  mankind  from 
the  scourge  of  darkness  that  has  de- 
scended upon  our  land 

Brown  against  Topeka  is  now  discredi- 
ted, trutn  and  justice  demand  a  new 
trial 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  reports  from  the 
US  News  4,  World  Repon.  Arizona  Re- 
public, Jackson  Dally  News,  and  Jo.seph 
Alsops  ijasplng  and  wistful  dissent  as 
follows : 

lli^m  US   News  A  World  Report] 
Ca.v  Vecroes  Learn  the  V.'^r  Whitks  Do-- 

PtKDINCS    OF     \    Top    .\CTTHorUTT 

'Note— Are  ai;  men  created  equal  m  abll- 
•  cy  to  .earn  the  same  thing  the  same  wav^  A 
not«d  proteaatK  ot  educauonal  psychology  - 
ur  Arthur  R  Jensen  of  the  Unlversltv  of 
ca^iromla— haa  reopened  an  old  controversy 
by  offering  new  arguments  on  that  question 
His  study  entitled  How  Much  Can  We  Bo.«t 
IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement'-'  haa  lust 
been  published  by  the  ■■Har%.ard  EducaUonal 
Review  •  It  brings  Into  issue  some  of  the 
fundamental  teachint?  methrxls  usefl  m  ra- 
cially mixed  schr„,i3  The  mam  no.nts  of  -Us 
article  .ire  given  below,  aa  well  as  the  reac- 
tion of  other  prominent  authoriues  to  his 
conclusions  i 

Shock  waves  are  rolling  through  the  a  S 
educitional  community  over  a  frank  and 
startling  reappraisal  of  differences  !n  c'ass- 
room  performance  between  whites  and 
.Vegroes 

rn  a  lengthv  article,  takinij  up  m.^st  of  the 
winter  issue  of  the  Harvard  Educational  Re- 
view one  of  the  nations  leading  education- 
al psychologists.  Dr  Arthur  R  Jet.sen  of  the 
Lnlversltv  of  California  at  Berlcelev  presents 
these  major  .Indings 

Negru  scores  averaglnj?  about  1,5  polnta  be- 
low the  white  average  on  I  Q  tests  mu^t  be 
taken  seriously  as  evidence  of  geneuc  differ- 
ences between  the  two  races  In  learninK  Pat- 
terns. ^ 
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Re«e«rch  suggest*  that  such  a  difference 
would  tend  to  work  a«aln«t  Negroes  and 
against  the  disadvantaged"  generaUy  when 
It  come«  to  •cognitive"  learning— abstract 
reasoning— which  forma  the  basis  for  Intelli- 
gence measuremenu  and  for  the  hlirher 
mental  skills 

Conversely,  Negroes  and  other  "disadvan- 
taged" children  tend  to  do  well  In  tasks  In- 
volving rote  learning— memorizing  mainly 
through  repetition- -and  some  other  skills 
and  these  apHtudes  can  be  used  to  help  raise 
their  scholastic  achievement  and  Job  poten- 

Cnfortunately  big  proRrams  of  compensa- 
t-ory"  education  now  costing  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  are  doomed 
to  failure  as  long  as  they  pursue  old  ap- 
proacJies  .stresning    cognitive"  learning 

The  BerkH.ev  p.HVchologlst  who  also  is  vice 
president  of  the  American  Educational  Re- 
search A8s.iclatl.)n  .stresited  his  view  that  "the 
.'i:;  range  of  human  lalenu  is  represented  in 
all  the  major  races  of  man  and  in  all  soclo- 
eron(«ilc  levels  •  He  added,  however,  that 
researcii  clearly  shows  dllferlng  patterns  of 
average  Intellectual  skills  among  the  races 

GENETIl-    r*<TORS    lONIlRED 

Dr  Jensen  acknowledged  that  far  more  re- 
search Is  needed  to  detlne  the  extent  and 
nature  of  these  differences,  because  'he  pos- 
sible importance  of  genetic  factors  .  hae 
been  greatly  ignored,  .ilmost  iti  the  point  of 
being  a  ubooed  subject."  He  strongly  at- 
tacked the  .lomln.itlon  of  educational  theory 
oy  envlrunmentallsts.  •  who  argue  that  all 
■hildren  except  a  rare  few  come  equipped 
with  the  same  learnini;  mechan.sms,  a.id  tliat 
differences  in  IQ  scores  are  the  result  of  so- 
cial, economic,  emotional  and  other  pressures 
Cited  by  Dr  Jensen  was  the  then  US 
Commissioner  of  Education  Pr.incls  Keppel. 
who  proclaimed  a  few  years  ago  that  children 
all  have  similar  potential  at  birth— the  dif- 
ferences occur  thereafter  " 

There  Is  now  a  growing  realization  among 
scholars  in  this  field  that  discrepancies  In 
performance  'cannot  be  completely  nr  dl- 
recUy  attnbuted  to  dlscrlmln.itlon  or  In- 
equallUes  In  education."  Dr   Jensen  said 

A    REAfPRAISAL 

Pointing  to  many  admissions  of  failure  In 
huge  compeniauiry  ■  educaUon  programs  for 
the  poor,  he  aaJced 

What  has  gone  wrong''  In  other  fields 
'When  bridges  do  not  stand,  when  aircraft  do 
not  fly.  When  machines  do  not  work  w.ien 
treatments   do   not    cure  one   begins   to 

question  the  basic  assumptions,  principles 
theories,  and  hypotheses  that  guide  one's  ef- 
forts Is  It  time  tt)  follow  suit  in  education?" 
A  fresh  look  at  the  whole  problem  of  in- 
equalities In  the  classroom,  the  Berkeley  edu- 
cator said,  must  begin  with  a  re-examlnaUon 
of  what  Intelligence  ■  reailv  i.s  He  stressed 
that  the  term  Intelligence"  is  tienerallv  used 
by  psychologists  to  apply  to  only  .t  small  part 
of  the  total  range  of  mental  ability  which 
also  includes  such  qualities  as  acuteness  of 
perception,  motor  behavior  and  memorizing 
skills 

.As  developed  over  the  years,  he  said,  the 
•intelligence  tesf  !s  a  sampling  of  abllltlee 
i-rlented  toward  the  middle-class  chUd  by 
which  testers  can  forecast  likely  performance 
in  school  and  in  occupational  status  .and  Job 
capacities— not  precisely,  but  within  a  .small 
margin  of  error 

The  crucial  ability  in  this  sampling  is 
•cognitive'-  or  conceptual"  learning— the 
capacity  for  abstract  reasoning  and  problem- 
solving  through  classifying  of  .slmllarlUes 
and  dls.Mmllarltles  Af.  observed  by  Dr  Jen- 
sen. It  IS  this  quality  that  has  generated  the 
world's  great  discoveries  It  Is  this  that  en- 
ables children  to  proceed  from  rote  learn- 
ing to  reasoning  for   themselves 

Fnr  most  ,  hildren.  Dr  Jensen  has  found 
thii.  reasoning  capacity  begins  to  take  hold 
in  the  first  or  seoiid  grade  But  It  does  so 
at  a  varying  pace  and  to  varying  degreea— 
and  It  is  this  \arlatlon  that  accounts  in  large 
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measure  for  the  differences  in  I  Q.  test  scu-e« 
In  any  sampUng  of  children. 

RAISING    lNT«La,IOKNCl 

Can   intelligence   centering   on    the     ov- 
nltlve    factor  be  raised  as  much  as  environ 
mentalists  claim? 

Dr  Jensens  reply  u  No.  His  article  took 
up  at  length  many  tests  of  children  who,. 
origins  and  upbringing  were  thought  to  ..f- 
fer  some  clues  on  this  Issue. 

Of  especial  Interest  were  studies  of  identi- 
cal  twln»-thoee  who  develop  from  a  .Mrgi, 
feruilzed  ovum  and  therefore  have  IdentKai 
genetic  endowment  These  studies.  Dr  Jen- 
sen  .said,  showed  that  such  twins  even  if 
reared  apart  In  dissimilar  environments  .tm 
tend  to  develop  I  Q.s  almost  as  similar  is 
those  of  Identical  twins  reared  together 

I»urthermore,  he  cited  research  Indicating 
that  children  adopted  shortly  after  birth  .4 
far  more  similar  In  I  Q.  to  their  natural  'Mr- 
ents  than  to  their  adoptive  parents 

Such  studies,  Dr  Jensen  said,  make  it  c>,r 
that  "brain  mechanisms  which  are  Invo'pd 
!n  learning  are  genetically  conditioned  lust 
as  are  other  structures  and  functions  of  'he 
organism'  Altogether,  his  summation  r.f 
studies  on  Individual  differences  In  IQ  con- 
cluded that  heredity  accounts  on  the  average 
for  ab<nu  80  per  cent  of  those  Individual 
variations,  as  against  only  20  per  cent  result- 
ing from  environmental  Influences 

ENVIRONMENTAL    INIXrENCES 

Contrarlly.  he  did  find  much  evidence  tiru 
environment  can  play  an  important  role  m 
modifying  actual  performance  In  the  cU..- 
room  or  on  the  Job.  without  much  chang;':  ? 
IQ  Itself  Studies  of  twins,  he  said  v  c! 
gested  that  Individual  differences  in  scholas- 
tic performance  are  determined  only  ab.  t 
half  as  much  by  heredity  as  are  IQ  van  ■' 
tlons  ■ 

This  means,  said  Dr  Jensen,  that  "manv 
other  traits,  habits,  attitudes  and  values  .  n- 
ter  Into  a  child's  performance  In  school  '  e. 
sides  Just  his  intelligence,  and  these  n,  i- 
cognitive  factors  are  largely  environment.,  ;v 
determined,  mainly  through  Influence  witl  m 
the  child's  family  I  q  gains  were  dejcrihod 
as  being  significant  only  when  voungMf-s 
are  removed  from  extreme,  often  bizarre  in- 
latlon  and  deprivation  Dr  Jensen  found  -1  t 
the  "disadvantaged"  child  often  makes  i-  i- 
tlal  gam  after  a  change  for  the  better  in  .  ii- 
vironment.  but  then  regresses  toward  ■.•s 
parents'  level  ' 

As  an  instance,  he  referred  to  a  Milwaukee 
study  last  year  of  586  children  of  88  U-x- 
income  Negro  mothers  living  in  a  si,:m 
neighborhood  which  had  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  citys  school  population— but  one 
third  of  the  retarded  children,  defined  ,s 
those  with  IQ  s  of  under  75.  Of  the  88  moth- 
ers this  study  found.  46  4  per  cent  were  be!  w 
no  In  IQ  Children  of  the  low-I  Q  mothers 
suffered  a  systematic  decline  In  Intellleenre 
te.<!ting.  and  in  first  grade  accounted  frr  fr iir 
fifth.s  of  the  children  with  under-80  I  Q  •=  n 
the  total  sampUns 

This  study  .and  others  were  seen  as  und-r- 
llnlng  the  influence  of  genetic  factors  In  •►-e 
relationship  of  I Q  showings  to  social  and 
economic  status  Similarly.  Dr.  Jensen  .said 
heredity  probably  plays  some  role  In  the 
heavy  representation  of  Negroes  in  Americas 
lower   socioeconomic   groups. 

HCREDrry  riNDiNcs 

After  looking  over  the  accumulated  re- 
search on  this  subject.  Dr  Jensen  summed 
'ip   the   major   tlntllngs  as   follows 

Negn^.  on  the  average,  lest  about  15  IQ 
points  below  the  white  average  This  dis- 
crepancy Is  about  the  same  In  school  achleve- 
nieut  rather  consistently  in  Grades  1  through 

One  study  found  that  IQ.'s  below  75  ha\e 
a  much  higher  Incidence  among  Negroes 
than  among  whites  at  every  socioeconomic 
level  In  the  two  highest  of  these  levels,  the 
Negro  incidence  was  more  than  13  time,' 
as  high  as  fcr  whites— an  important  statistic. 


Dr.  Jensen  said,  because  "if  environmental 
factors  were  mainly  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing such  differences,  one  should  expect  a 
lesser  Negro-white  discrepancy  at  the  upper 
I  socioeconomic  I   levels." 

A  1967  survey  of  Negro  and  white  children 
In  a  California  school  district  found  that 
Negroes  lagged  only  3.9  points  in  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  category — but  the  gap  widened 
to  15.5  points  In  comparing  white  and  Negro 
children  from  professional  and  managerial 
families. 

Over  all.  Dr.  Jensen  said,  one  summation 
of  the  total  literature  on  this  subject  up  to 
1965  found  that  la  studies  with  subjects 
grouped  by  class,  the  upperstatus  Negro  chil- 
dren averaged  2,6  points  below  the  low-status 
whites.  The  author  of  this  stimmary,  Dr. 
Audrey  M.  Shuey,  wrote: 

It  seems  improbable  that  upper  and 
middle-class  colored  children  would  have  no 
more  culture  opportunities  provided  them 
than  white  children  of  the  lower  and  lowest 
class." 

To  buttress  his  argument  that  genetics — 
not  environment — plays  the  major  role  in 
Negpo  I  Q.  -scores.  Dr.  Jensen  mentioned  the 
American  Indians  as  actually  being  the  most 
"disadvantaged"  of  racial  groups  Included  in 
the  Coleman  Kepwrt  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1966. 
In  almost  every  way.  this  report  found,  the 
environmental  rating  of  Indians  Is  as  far 
below  the  Negro  average  as  the  Negro  aver- 
age IS  below  that  of  whites. 

Despite  this.  In  scores  on  both  ability  and 
achievement  tests,  it  was  discovered  that  In- 
di.ins  averaged  six  to  eight  points  above 
Negroes. 

USES    or   TESTS 

Intelligence  tests.  Dr.  Jensen  said,  satis- 
factorily measure  Intelligence  as  defined  by 
the  psychologists  In  line  with  "objective 
reality" — the  educational  and  occupational 
demajids  of  modem  society.  Even  so,  he  be- 
lieves, the  findings  open  up  many  questions 
about  the  course  that  US,  education  should 
take  In  times  ahead. 

.Mentioned  in  some  detail  were  child- 
development  tests  that  placed  Negro  Infants 
considerably  ahead  of  whites  In  motor  skills 
and  noncognltlve  abilities.  One  study  found 
60  per  cent  of  Negro  Infants — compared  with 
:!i>  per  cent  for  white  infants — doing  well 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  months  in 
walking  and  "pat-a-cake"  muscular  co-or- 
diuatlon  Even  In  nonmotor  items.  Negro 
liitants  up  to  six  months  of  age  In  the  poor- 
est .section  t)f  Durham.  N.C..  scored  six  to 
eieht  points  above  white  norms. 

In  still  another  study.  Dr.  Jensen  told  of 
repeatedly  showing  and  naming  to  children 
about  20  unrelated  but  familiar  objects,  after 
wi.ich  the  youngsters  were  told  to  recall  as 
rr.any  of  the  items  as  possible,  in  any  order 
that  came  to  mind. 

Repeated  testing,  said  the  University  of 
C.illfornla  pysychologlst,  revealed  that  lower 
:ind  middle-class  children  did  about  equally 
veil  though  their  I.Q.s  differed  by  16  to  20 
points. 

The  I  Q  differential,  however,  became  clear 
when  20  familiar  objects  again  were  pre- 
.«ented  m  a  random  order — but  the  objects 
this  time  could  be  grouped  into  conceptual 
categories  such  as  food,  furniture  and  cloth- 
ing 

White  children.  In  this  test,  tended  to  re- 
call the  items  in  "clusters"  corresponding  to 
the  common  categories,  Negro  children  dis- 
played significantly  less  of  this  conceptual 
clustering.  Even  though  they  recognized  the 
concepts,  the  Negro  children  did  not  appear 
to  respond  as  instinctively  as  white  children 
did.  Dr  Jensen  said. 

DirrERENT     REQUIREMENTS 

A  deficiency  in  conceptual  ability.  Dr. 
Jensen  added,  need  not  have  the  Importance 
currently  attached  to  It  as  the  ultimate  yard- 
stick of  fitness  to  play  a  productive  role  In 
modern   society.   Job   descriptions,   he   sug- 
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gested,  should  be  reviewed  to  see  whether  the 
educational  and  mental-test  requirements 
that  now  bar  many  "disadvantaged"  persons 
are  necessary. 

Also  recommended  were  smaller,  more  in- 
tensive and  more  carefully  focused  programs 
of  "compensatory"  education  than  those 
tried  so  far.  Massive  experiments  such  as  New 
York  City's  "Higher  Horizons"  program  were 
seen  as  disappointments  because  they  tended 
merely  to  offer  bigger  doses  of  generalized 
"cognitive"  learning.  Dr.  Jensen  said  such 
efforts  should  use  as  their  basis  instead  the 
"associative"  learning  skills  possessed  by 
many  poor  children. 

TIMETABLE   OF  LEARNING 

Some  basic  skills  can  be  acquired  by  rote 
learning  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Jensen  said — 
and  ways  should  be  found  to  transfer  such 
memorized  learning  in  a  lasting  way  to  the 
later  stages  of  learning.  He  gave  this  explana- 
tion: 

"Too  often.  If  a  child  does  not  learn  the 
school  subject  matter  when  taught  in  a  way 
that  depends  largely  on  being  average  or 
above  average  on  general  intelligence,  he  does 
not  learn  at  all.  so  that  we  find  high-school 
students  who  have  failed  to  learn  basic  skills 
which  they  could  easily  have  learned  many 
years  earlier  by  means  that  do  not  depend 
much  on  general  intelligence.  ...  If  a  child 
cannot  show  that  he  'understands'  the  mean- 
ing of  1  plus  1  equals  2  in  some  abstract, 
verbal,  cognitive  sense,  he  is  in  effect  not 
allowed  to  go  on  to  learn  2  plus  2  equals  4.  I 
am  reasonably  convinced  that  all  the  basic 
scholastic  skills  can  be  learned  by  children 
with  normal  associative  learning  ability,  pro- 
vided the  Instructional  techniques  do  not 
make  general  Intelligence  the  sine  qua  non 
of  being  able  to  learn." 

As  one  example  of  what  can  be  done,  he 
told  of  a  preschool  program  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  which  centered  sharply  on  specific 
skills — language,  reading  and  arithmetic — 
considered  essential  in  developing  the  cog- 
nitive process.  A  high  degree  of  pupil  atten- 
tion and  participation  was  stressed  in  the 
experiment,  along  with  emphatic  repetition. 
In  general,  the  Illinois  experiment  put  less 
stock  on  I.Q.  gains  than  in  scholastic  per- 
formance. The  result.  Dr.  Jensen  said,  was 
that  achievement  levels  of  the  "disadvan- 
taged" youngsters  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  children  whose  I.Q.'s  ranged  10  to  20 
points  higher. 

OPPOSED  TO  SEGREGATION 

Dr.  Jensen  made  it  clear  that  he  is  opposed 
to  racial  segregation.  He  said:  "All  persons 
must  be  regarded  on  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
vidual qualities  and  merits,  and  all  social, 
educational  and  economic  institutions  must 
have  built  into  them  the  mechanisms  for 
insuring  and  maximizing  the  treatment  of 
persons  according  to  their  individual  be- 
havior." While  the  article  In  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review"  did  not  specify  how 
this  could  be  accomplished  in  classrooms. 
Dr.  Jensen  on  other  occasions  has  mentioned 
such  methods  as  small  groupings  of  children 
and  the  use  of  computer-assisted  teaching 
which  could  enable  each  child  to  learn 
through  his  own  pattern  of  mental  skills. 

Required  more  than  anything  else,  Dr 
Jensen  suggested,  is  for  educational  theorists 
to  abandon  "doctrinaire  attitudes"  on  ques- 
tions related  to  racial  inequalities,  and  to 
undertake  scientific  Inquiry — with  "no  holds 
barred."  He  concluded : 

"Diversity  rather  than  uniformity  of  ap- 
proaches and  alms  would  seem  to  be  the 
key  to  making  education  rewarding  for  chil- 
dren of  different  patterns  of  ability.  The 
reality  of  Individual  differences  thus  need 
not  mean  educational  rewards  for  some  chil- 
dren and  frustration  and  defeat  for  others  " 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  DB.  JENSEN 

Controversy  already  is  developing  among 
scholars  over  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Jensen's  views  on 
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the   role  of  heredity   in   human   intelligence 
and  in  racial  differences  in  I  Q. 

Early  responses  suggest  that  Dr.  Jensen 
win  get  a  measure  of  support  for  his  criticism 
ol  extreme  •'environmentalists  "  who  discount 
heredity  almost  entirely.  Also  being  voiced 
Is  agreement  that  remedial  or  "compensa- 
tory" education  for  poor  children  has  been 
•'oversold. •• 

Some  qualifications 

This  support  for  Dr  Jensen,  however,  is 
qualified  in  most  cases — sometimes  heavily — 
by  questioning  of  his  research  and  some  of 
his  conclusions.  That  Is  the  picture  that 
emerges  from  comments  of  authorities  In- 
vited by  the  •'Harvard  Educational  Review'^ 
to  reply  to  Dr.  Jensen 

A  geneticist.  Dr.  James  F.  Crow  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  found  himself  'in 
substantial  agreemenf  with  Dr.  Jensen^s 
conclusions. 

•■Races  are  characterized  by  different  gene 
frequencies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  genes  for  behavioral  traits  are  different 
in  this  regard,"  Dr,  Crow  said.  He  added, 
however,  that  "this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  genetic  racial 
differences  is  predictable." 

Dr.  Crow  referred  to  a  study  quoted  by 
Dr.  Jensen  which  showed  that  American  In- 
dians did  better  than  Negroes  in  intelligence 
testing,  despite  a  lower  socioeccnomic  status. 
Dr.  Crow  said  of  thi.s  example :  'It  can  be 
argued  that  being  white  or  being  black  in 
our  society  changes  one  or  more  ;ispects  of 
the  environment  ?o  importantly  r^s  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference" 

Dr  Car!  Berelter.  a  former  University  of 
Illinois  p.sychoIogi.st  now  wnth  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  In  Education  In  Tor- 
onto, .tgreed  that  the  herltabilltv  of  intelli- 
gence is  unquestionably  high  •He  did  not 
comment  specifically  on  the  racial  issue,  but 
suggested  that  the  Berkeley  psychologist  may 
have  underestimated  IQ  gains  that  might 
result  from  properly  designed  and  adminis- 
tered •compensatory"  education. 

OterstateTTients 

Another  psychologist.  Dr.  Lee  J  Cronbach 
of  Stanford  University,  said : 

"Dr.  Jensen  has  girded  himself  for  a  holy 
war  against  environmentalists. '  and  his  zeal 
leads  him  Into  overstatements  and  misstate- 
ments. The  genetic  populations  that  we  call 
races  no  doubt  have  different  distributions  of 
whatever  genes  influence  the  psychological 
processes.  We  lire  in  no  position  to  guess, 
however,  which  pools  are  inferior" 

Current  experiments.  Dr.  Cronbach  con- 
tinued, suggest  that  the  lower-class  children 
who  have  trouble  in  the  •conceptual  cluster- 
Ing"  test  mentioned  in  Dr  Jensen's  article 
can  overcome  their  initial  weaknesses  after 
getting  simple  instruction 

Also,  he  said,  "The  influence  of  environ- 
ment on  a  trait  with  high  herltabillty  is 
dramatically  apparent  to  the  American  Pul- 
brlghter  of  average  height  who  finds  large 
numbers  of  today's  Japanese  youth  towering 
over  him"  On  an  intellectual  level,  he  said, 
mental  tests  in  most  cultures  show  generr'- 
tlon-to-generation  gains  attributable  to  en- 
vironment. 

Infant  mtelhgence 

Along  somewhat  similar  lines.  Dr.  J.  McV. 
Hunt.  University  of  Illinois  psychologist,  held 
that  Dr.  Jensen  had  overlooked  much  re- 
search, especially  among  infants,  which  sug- 
gested that  circumstances  can  aid  develop- 
ment  of   intelligence   skills.   Dr.   Hunt   .said: 

"He  emphasizes  quite  heavily  the  tempo- 
rary nature  in  many  instances  of  IQ.  im- 
provement, but  neglects  the  possibility 
emerging  in  recent  research  that  intelligence 
gains  can  become  permanent  when  used  as  a 
base  for  further  development  In  the  indi- 
vidual child's  conceptual  skills." 

This  authority  added: 
cated  .presentation    I've    ever    seen    of    the 

"DrV  Jensen  has  given  the  most  sophistl- 
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sundard  argument  for  heredity  as  a  primary 
factor  in  human  in'^iMgence  He  suvs  many 
worthwhile  things  bvit  some  of  nig  argviment 
IS  mlaJeadlng  I  m  willing  lo  see  more  re- 
search on  heredity  but  I  would  hope  that 
his  emphasis  on  heredity  and  on  what  he 
calls  the  failure  .f  compensatory  education 
won  t  weaken  supp<jrt  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of   better  programs  of  this  sort  " 


(Prom    the   Arizona   Republic,    Feb    3.    19881 
Race  0«nzon9  08t«aciz«  Pahi 
I  By  Holmes  Alexander* 
WA«HiNCTriN,   DC      It   used  to  be  literally 
worth  a  man  s  life,  m  the  days  of  Copernicus, 
to  en  press  belief  in  the  solar  system,  and  to- 
day   Its    worth    a    mans    political    career    in 
Britain  and   his  soclai   status  In  America  to 
contend  that  there  is  any  difference  except 
color  between  the  races 

Enoch  Powell,  the  lynx-eyed  Tory  MP.  who 
wants  to  limit  Afro-Asian  immigration  Into 
his  country,  geu  much  the  same  treatment 
for  his  opinion's  sake  that  C.irleton  Putnam, 
author  of  Race  and  Reason  was  meted  out 
on   the   western   .ihores   of    the   Atlantic 

Both  men  known  to  me  but  not  to  one 
another  are  eminent  scholars  In  the  precise 
meaning    ot    that    looeely-used    w..rd 

In  iB«7.  Powell  wiped  up  the  floor  with 
•Jt-Sen-Paul  Douglas  at  George  Washington 
University  In  a  debate  on  socialism  The 
Britisher  is  a  man  whom  it's  safer  to  de- 
nounce than  to  argue  with 

Carleton  Putnam,  a  lanky  Yankee  ^t 
uj-bane  mien  author  of  a  Scribners-pub- 
llshed  Theodore  Roosevelt  blrjgraphv  unul 
>3«traclsm  chopped  off  the  dnal  volumes  asks 
only  that  the  scienusts  quit  their  book-burn- 
ing and  acknowledge  the  mental  ;nequalitle8 
of  men 

When  I  last  talked  with  Putnam,  a  Senate 
subcommittee  was  Investigating  malnutri- 
tion called  hunger'  in  campaign  rhetoric i 
and  I  brought  up  the  natural  question  Why 
la  It  always  the  Negroes  who  seem  to  go  short 
of  food.  Jobs,  education  and  the  .ther  good 
things  of  .American  pnjspenty  Is  It  because 
as  this  subcommittee  waa  knocking  itjself  out 
to  prove  the  Negroes  suffered  from  the  white 
man  »  injustice ' 

The    black    race    and   every   other   race.  ' 
said  Putnam,     has  been   unjustly  treated  at 
times,    and    we   should    eradicate    unfairness 
wherever  It  s  discovered    But  Injustice  Is  not 
a  fundamental  cause  of  poverty    If  we  could 
remove  every   vestige  of  Injustice  tomorrow 
there  would  still  be  poverty  in  a  free  society 
The  basic  cause  of  poverty  is  the  vartabilitv 
of   capacity   among   individuals,    groups   and 
races    The  modern  Axis   <  a.  black-white  mi- 
nority i     has    kept   on    telling   this   lie   about 
Injustice-causes-poverty  " 

It  s  not  a  'good'  lie.  then,  like  some  of  our 
many  cheerful  myths  in  religion  and  folk- 
lore' 

Its  a  bad  lie  •  Putnam  said  "Bad  for  the 
Negro  because  it  gives  him  a  grievance  against 
the  whites  And  bad  for  the  whites  because 
it  gives  them  guilt  The  guilt  feeling,  causing 
so  many  of  our  leaders  to  fawn  over  the  poor 
has  bred  contempt  for  their  elders  on  ttae 
part  of  the  college  generation." 

You   cant   talk   that  way   In   our  English- 
speaking    democracies    without    being    pun- 
ished  for  it    When   Enoch   Powell  cuts   loose 
with  a  statement  about  the    alien  intrusion 
of  colored  immigrants  into    England's  green 
and    pleasant    land."    he   wins   support    from 
Opini..n   Research  Center  polls   .82  per  cent 
of  British  white  adults  agree  with  him  i    but 
he  catches  hell  m  his  party  and  :n  the  press 
A  reputable  U  S   news  agency  recenUy  sent 
out   a   London-dated    news   story   on    Powell 
which    screeched    like    a    witch-hunter     The 
supp<-sed!y  objective  reporter   i  or  his  editors 
at  homei  said  th.it  "sadlv  '  the  British  oeijple 
thought  Powell  to  be  correct    The  story  went 
on  to  name-drop  such   incendlarv  words  as 
Hitler     Joe    McCarthy    and      extremism    "    It 
ended  on  the  far  out  prophesy  that  Powell 
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was     waiting  f.  >r  the  day  when  the  climate 
Is    right      f,.r    unspeakable    racial    atrocities. 

I  From     the    Jackson     (Miss)     Dally     News 

Feb  17.  19S9  1 
Warj-are  in  Classrooms  May  RrvivE  Putnam 
Idea 
Do  you  recall  when  concerted  efforts  were 
made  to  Instill  a  bit  of  common  sense  into 
national  thinking  on  the  racial  turmoil  '  One 
of  the  ttK.ls  distributed  by  c.ncerned  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  was  the  Carleton 
Putnam  book  and  pamphlets  on  Race  and 
Reason   ' 

But  the  nation  wa«  S4i  swallowed  up  In 
emotionalism  over  alleged  racial  incidents  in 
the  S..uth  until  only  a  bare  minimum  of 
persons  associated  with  the  national  news 
media  would  touch  Mr  Putnam's  thoughts 
with  a  70-foot  pole  but  .riisadlng  war  cor- 
respondents decended  upon  Dixie  In  droves 
to  stir  emotions  to  the  point  that  some 
thought  a  new  civil  war  against  the  South 
might  be  In  the  oBIng 

Things  have  changed  All  the  souped  up 
the<irles  of  race-mixing  have  resulted  In  the 
threat  of  domestic  war  In  Northern  cities 

There  is  renewed  Interest  in  the  thinking 
expressed  a  decade  ago  by  Mr  Putnam  and 
a  handful  of  others 

Pew  things  could  be  more  slgnlflcant  than 
remarks  of  Dr  Arthur  R  Jensen  at  an  edu- 
cational symposium  in  Los  Angeles  a  few 
davs  ago  It  wa«  a  symposium  held  in  con- 
nectuin  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Educational  Reasearch  Absocla- 
tlon 

It  Is  reasonable  hypothesis,  the  educa- 
tional expert  continued,  that  hereditary 
factors  as  well  ,is  environmental  factors  pUy 
a  part  in  this  difference  The  bulk  of  the 
evidence  Is  that  rhree-fourths  of  the  vari- 
ability .nf  Intelligence  is  accounted  for  bv 
genetic  factors  In  our  present  society 

By  not  reccgnuing  these  differences  '  Dr 
Jensen  concluded  we  run  the  risk  of  falling 
to  develop  the  various  capabilities  of  all  our 
people   ' 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  It  .sometimes 
takes  science  a  long  time  to  catch  up  with 
common  sense,  we  are  reminded  that  Ave 
years  ago  the  Federal  court  in  Jackson 
ufflclally  recognized  though  It  seemed  power- 
less to  act  upon,  certain  of  those  racial  dif- 
ferences which  are  so  well  known  to  white 
and  black  folks  alike,  and  are  indeed  what 
make  them  Interesting  to  each  other  The 
:at*  Judge  Sidney  C  Mlze.  In  the  case  of 
Uarrell  Kenyattu  Evers  et  al  v.s  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District  et  al  ' 
stated  In  his  opinion  of  Julv  6    ly64 

The  Court  concludes  that  white  and 
Negro  pupils  of  public  school  age  have  sub- 
stantially different  educational  aptitudes 
and  learning  patterns  which  are  innate  In 
Character  and  do  not  arise  out  of  economic 
or  social  circumsUnce  and  which  cannot 
therefore  be  changed  -jr  overcome  by  Inter- 
mixed schooling  or  other  change  of  condi- 
tion or  environment  within  the  [xjwers  of 
this  Court  to  decree  The  Court  finds  such 
differences  to  be  racial  traits  so  directly  re- 
lated to  the  learning  process  as  to  reason- 
ably require  separate  forms  of  instruction  in 
separate  schools  If  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  to  be  made  available  to  the  children 
of  both  races   ' 

Judge  Mlze  concluded  bv  urging— 'a  com- 
plete reconsideration  of   the  decision   in   the 
Brown'   case."   le.    the     Black   Monday'  de- 
cision of  the  Warren  Court  in  1954.  on  which 
subsequent  moves  of  the  Federal  government 
to  force  schtK.l  integration  have  been  based 
The  Missl.sslppi  Jurist  was  at  one.  as  far  iis 
the  merits  of  ra<.-ially  .separate  education  are 
concerned,    with     Federal    Judge     Frank     M 
Scarlett  of  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia 
who    in    the    'Stell"    case    of    iy83    had    or- 
dered   separate   schooling   to   be   maintained 
in  Savannah  and  Chatham  County   Oeorgla 
but  had  been  overruled  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
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Court  of  Appeals  Both  Judge  Scarlett  and 
Judge  Mlze  had  heard  extended  and  uncn 
tradlcted  testimony  by  duly  qualified  -r, 
entmc  experts,  notably  Including  Dr  Henry 
E.  Oarrett.  former  President  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  and  Profe«s<  r 
Emeritus  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  L'ni- 
verslty 

Waiving  discussion  of  the  rather  obvious 
fact  that  the  Federal  courts  really  have  ,„ 
business  administering  schools  at  all  ■•  , 
clear  enough  that  in  the  long  run  the  cV-r-'. 
will  have  to  rule  on  educational  niat-.-rv 
along  lines  which  educational  experts  i:  ,(. 
cate  That  is  why  the  report  of  Dr  Jen^V-  \, 
re.search  l.s  .so  Important  It  Is  perhaps  the  i,^. 
ginning  of  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  ••e 
operation  of  genetic  differences  In  socletv  Is 
urged  since  October  1967  by  Noljel  Pr'  ,. 
winning  physicist  Dr  William'  B  Shockle"  ' 
Stanford  University 

With  President '  Nixon  reversing  hini^f- 
from  unreserved  campaign  statement  on  .h^- 
ing  Federal  pressure  on  classroom  actlvr  ps 
across  the  nation  and  with  Health.  Edu.  ,. 
tlon.  and  Welfare  commissar  Pinch  going  •mi 
speed  on  using  Federal  funds  to  whip  edu  i- 
tors  in  line  In  behalf  of  forced  race-rni,\ini? 
In  the  schools,  utter  chaos  Is  sure  to  foil,  * 

Somewhere,  sometime  somebody  will  luue 
to  face  up  to  this  issue  which  the  late  Judee 
Mlze  said       Cries  out  to  be  heard   " 


(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post 
Mar.  13.   1969 1 
Dissent  Is  Reci.stered  to  Report  on  Necro 
Intelligence  Levels 
(By  J(j6eph  Alsop) 
The    unspeakable   has    been    spoken     The 
unmentionable    has    been    mentioned     And 
this  reporter  would  like  to  enter  a  qualified 
but  vigorous  dissent. 

Arthur  R  Jensen,  professor  of  educatlo-i.il 
psychology  at  Berkeley  and  vice  president 
of  the  American  Educational  Research  Asm- 
clatlon  Is  the  man  who  has  mentioned  -he 
unmentionable  In  a  formidable  paper  in  -i.e 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  he  has  said  thjt 
human  Intelligence  depends  far  more  uprn 
heredity  than  upon  environment. 

Thus  he  has  irontally  attacked  the  efi- 
eral  belief  that  the  ghetto  environment  s 
the  sole  cause  oi  the  poor  performance  j' 
the  children  In  the  ghetto  schools  Nor  las 
he  stopped  here. 

H?  has  gone  on  to  say.  with  a  vast  in.i^ 
of  hgurea  seeming  to  prove  Ws  claim  il  it 
on  average  the  IQs  of  black  Americans  .-.re 
about  15  ix>inta  lower  than  the  IQs  of  white 
Americans  In  part,  this  Is  merely  an  asser- 
tion that  on  average,  unsucceasiful  Ameri- 
cans are  less  Intelligent  than  successful 
.Americans. 

In  other  words,  children  of  white  families 
of  low  so<lal-economlc  status  have  substa"- 
tlally  lower  average  IQs  than  children  frcm 
white  famlUee  of  higher  stature,  as  Is  also 
true  of  black  children  of  different  back- 
grounds Yet  Dr  Jensen  Insists  that  even 
after  making  allowance  for  this  poor-rldi 
differential  there  is  also  a  clearly  detectable 
racial  difference 

For  e.xample.  he  points  to  comparative  fig- 
ures  obtained    by   Prof.   Rick   Heber  of  the 
University    of    Wisconsin    on    percentages   of 
children    with    IQs    below    75    (or    near    to 
mental    retardation)     In    white    and    black 
families    at    five    levels    of    social -economic 
status     At    the    highest    status    level,    there 
was   already   a  difference,   though   a  trifling 
clifTerence   between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 
But  at  level  two.  the  low-IQ  children  were 
only  o  8  per  cent  of  the  white  sample,  against 
14  5  per  cent  of  the  black  sample.  And  this 
divergence  was  found  all  down  the  line,  so 
that   in   the   lowest    level   group,  there  were 
7  8   per  rent  of  low-IQ  children  among  the 
whites,  against  42.9  per  cent  of  low-IQ  black 
children. 

This  makes  t;rim  reading,  unless  someone 
can  disprove  Dr   Jensen.  Dr.  Heber.  and  all 


the  other  factual  data  Dr.  Jenosn  quotaa.  It 
must  above  all  b«  noted,  of  course,  that  Dr. 
Jensen  Is  dealing  In  percentages. 

Hence  his  figures  also  mean  that  there  are 
great  numbers  of  very  able,  Indeed  brilliant 
black  Americans,  far  above  the  white  aver- 
age and  fully  as  Intelligent  as  the  very  ablest 
whites  Otherwise,  this  gap  between  black 
and  white  average  IQs  would  be  much 
greater. 

Yet  there  Is  no  use  being  mealy-mouthed 
about  It  Dr.  Jensen  Is  really  saying  that  In 
addition  to  the  handicaps  wickedly  Imposed 
by  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the  average 
biack  American  begins  the  race  of  life  with 
A  detectable  genetic  handicap.  And  for  the 
unduly  large  group  of  black  Americans  virtth 
IQs  below  75.  this  handicap  Is  grave  enough 
to  constitute  a  really  massive  problem  in  a 
high-technical  society. 

If  Dr.  Jensen's  data  cannot  be  successfully 
challenged  (which  seems  unlikely),  what 
then  Is  one  to  say  about  his  thesis?  The  first 
thing  to  say  Is  that  Dr.  Jensen  has  failed  to 
stress  the  crucial  genetic  role  of  both  culture 
and  history.  This  means,  quite  simply,  that 
any  human  breeding  population's  culture 
and  history  can  greatly  Influence  the  group's 
heredity,  by  biasing  the  selective  process  in 
one  direction  or  the  other. 

Thus,  both  Chinese  and  Jewish  cultures 
and  histories  have  In  different  ways  biased 
selection  In  favor  of  intelligence,  and  Chi- 
nese and  Jewish  children  have  substantially 
higher  average  IQs  than  non-Jewish  white 
children.  The  same,  one  may  be  sure,  Is  true 
of  Blafra's  wretched  Ibos.  Ibo  culture  has 
aiways  placed  an  enormous  premium  on 
achievement  and  on  status.  Selection  has 
therefore  favored  high  achievers.  Hence  the 
Ibos  have  regularly  and  quite  vastly  outper- 
formed other  Nlgerlansi  and  this  Is  the  real 
root  of  the  Biafran  tragedy. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  Dr.  Jensen's  findings 
only  underline  the  solemn  duty  of  the  white 
majority  to  aid  the  black  minority  to  escape 
from  exclusion  Into  equal  opportunity.  For 
slavery,  discrimination  and  Injustice  have 
been  the  history  of  America's  black  minority, 
by  no  fault  of  theirs;  and  these  experiences, 
too.  have  mainly  shaped  their  culture — not 
without  having  an  effect,  one  may  be  sure, 
on  all  the  data  Dr.  Jensen  has  collected. 

Yet  the  central  fault  of  Dr,  Jensen's  re- 
markable, deeply  disturbing  paper  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  Quite  simply.  It  is  the  bland 
dismissal  of  the  only  lever  we  can  use,  to 
enable  the  black  minority  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  all  other  Americans,  But 
Dr,  Jensen's  treatment  of  "compensatory  ed- 
ucation" must  be  examined  In  a  second 
report. 


A  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  MAN 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  ELECTION  OF- 
FICIALS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  increasing  public 
and  official  interest  in  needed  reforms  in 
the  election  processes  at  all  levels — 
and  by  the  administration  specifically  in 
the  area  of  electoral  reform.  Both  polit- 
ical parties  have  listed  this  an  area  of 
special  attention. 

In  my  owti  State,  the  Maryland  State 
Election  Officials  Association  has  done 
yeoman  work  during  the  last  few  years 
advising  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
on  election  law  reforms.  In  addition  it 
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provides  assistance  to  individual  coun- 
ties in  new  techniques  in  office  manage- 
ment and  in  the  general  area  of  the  con- 
duct of  elections.  In  the  few  years  since 
the  association  was  founded  in  1963  it 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  lawmak- 
ers and  the  people  of  Maryland,  The  or- 
ganization consists  of  election  board 
members,  chief  clerks,  board  of  registry 
members  and  board  attorneys  from  the 
election  board  of  Maryland's  23  counties 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  learned  that  this  group  at  their  an- 
nual convention  in  Baltimore  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1969,  chose  as  their  president  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  Montgomery 
County,  Frederick  A.  Shand,  chairman  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Supervisors,  Mr.  Shand  has  served 
the  people  of  Montgomery  County  with 
great  distinction  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  serve  the  State  elec- 
tion officials  with  the  same  degree  of 
devotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  Mr,  Shand  and  the 
other  officers  chosen  to  serve  with  him, 
Gerald  F,  Devlin,  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  who  was  elected  vice  president, 
Paul  Hishmeh,  of  Wicomico  County,  who 
was  reelected  treasurer  and  Mrs,  Mar- 
garet Addison,  of  Charles  County,  the 
new  secretary. 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Slovak  people  living  in  their  own 
coimtry  under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  who  escaped  to  this 
country,  I  ask  that  March  14,  1969.  be 
recognized  as  "Slovak  Independence 
Day." 

Thirty  years  ago  today  the  courageous 
Slovaks  founded  the  free  and  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Slovakia  after  enduring 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  foreign 
rule,  but  their  hope  of  freedom  was 
short  lived  and  their  independence  was 
almost  illusionary.  At  first  they  were 
subject  to  Nazi  rule,  until  April  1945 
when  United  States  and  Russian  troops 
liberated  the  Slovaks  and  made  them 
part  of  Czechoslovakia  as  they  had  been 
before  their  independence  as  a  Nazi- 
sponsored  state.  In  February  1948,  the 
Bohemians  and  Slovaks  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia were  taken  over  as  a  Russian  sat- 
ellite. It  was  in  this  capacity  that  they 
functioned  until  last  August  when  Rus- 
sia moved  in  troops  to  crush  the  reform 
movement  under  Premier  Alexander 
Dubcek.  All  the  world  was  shocked  and 
dismayed  to  learn  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
brutal  crime  against  self-determination. 

I  uige  all  Americans  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  their  time  today  to  imagine 
what  it  is  like  to  live  under  the  tyrannies 
of  both  naziism  and  Soviet  communism. 
and  to  have  your  independence  snatched 
away  each  time  you  think  it  is  just  se- 
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cured.  This  is  what  the  courageous  Slo- 
vaks have  had  to  face  over  and  over. 

Of  course,  many  Slovaklan  people  es- 
caped to  find  freedom  and  opportunity  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  citizens  they 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
religious,  c  Itural,  educational,  indus- 
trial, and  civic  growth  and  betterment 
of  our  cities.  But  finding  freedom  in 
someone  else's  homeland  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  finding  it  in  your  own  homeland. 

Maybe  in  our  thoughts  today  we  should 
also  remind  ourselves  to  show  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  Slovaks  by  understanding 
and  bolstering  their  hopes  for  a  rebirth 
of  freedom  in  their  homeland. 

Thus,  in  the  best  of  American  tradi- 
tions— to  recognize  the  independence  of 
other  nations — I  ask  that  March  14,  1969, 
be  recognized  as  "Slovak  Independence 
Day,"  to  stress  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Slovakian  people  and  to  honor 
the  Slovakian  people  for  their  courage 
and  forbearance. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr,  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  endorse  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command  and  to  urge  upon 
my  congressional  colleagues  the  earliest 
consideration  and  passage  of  H.R,  770, 
introduced  on  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Daniels  » .  for 
himself  and  several   of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  is  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  urgent  need  to  improve 
the  financing  and  funding  practices  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
to  also  make  significant  and  needed  im- 
provements in  the  benefit  structure  of 
the  Federal  retirement  laws.  To  add  to 
my  verbal  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
have  today  submitted  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R,  770,  in  the  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  reaffirming  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  last  year  in  again  pass- 
ing this  bill. 

For  years  the  Congress  has  had  the 
specter  of  bankruptcy  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  looming  over  the 
horizon.  It  is  time  that  the  method  of 
financing  this  fund  be  overhauled.  We 
must  assure  every  employee  entering  the 
Government's  service  today  that  pay- 
ments to  retirees  of  the  future  will  be 
guaranteed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
guarantee  we  can  make  to  him  today. 
This  fund  is  currently  over  S55  billion  in 
the  red.  This  bill  will  correct  the  prob- 
lem and  put  the  affairs  of  this  fund  in 
order.  Again  I  strongly  urge  quick  ac- 
tion on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  also  urgently 
needed  to  improve  the  benefits  to  an- 
nuitants under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  The  reduction  of  the  period 
determining  average  salary  for  annuity 
computation  purposes  from  the  highest 
5  years  to  the  highest  3  years  as  provided 
in  this  bill  is  completely  justified  and 
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long  overdue  Also  desirable  is  the  change 
in  the  computation  on  the  basis  of  basic 
pay  to  include  overtime  pay.  differen- 
tials and  premium  pay  Moreover  there 
u  no  sane  reason  for  requiring  our  Fed- 
eral employees  to  surrender  their  un- 
used siclc  leave  upon  retirement  This  bill 
will  correct  this  by  creating  a  system  for 
crediting  uniwed  sick  leave  ui  the  U)tal 
service  of  the  employee  Finally  there  is 
included  a  provision  for  the  continuation 
or  restoration  of  a  survivor  annuity  when 
the  survivor  is  remarried  on  or  after  July 
18  1966  This  latter  feature  corrects  a 
bothersome  inequity  m  the  present  re- 
tirement law 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ur«e  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  ;n  seeking  early  adoption  of  this 
legislation 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Hm.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


or     NEW     Y'JRK 

IN   THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnur<idai/.  March   13    I9f;9 

Mr  H.ASTINGa  Mr  SpeaJcer.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
ail  Members  if  Con^'ress  the  below  con- 
current resolution  .jf  ihe  Legislature  of 
the  Sute  o{  New  York  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  resolution  as  introduced  by  Mr 
Adams,  of  the  New  York  State  Senate, 
and  Mr  Emery  of  the  as^sembly  will 
draw  attenuon  to  what  I  feel  is  one  of 
the  most  glaring  of  today  s  social  prob- 
lems 

Concurrent  Resolution 
Concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legislature 
'It  the  State  of  New  Y..rk.  mernunaUzlng  Con- 
gress  -o   enact    legislation    to  create   .■»   mini- 
mum   itandard    for   public    assistance   In   all 
States   which   provide  an   adequate   level    for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  decency  and 
which   cannot   oe  altered  ar  reduced   hv   the 
introduction  or  .ippUcatlon  of  minimum  p.y- 
ment   levels,  or  other  percentage  deductions 
or  other  devices  which  impose  a  limit  below 
the  national  standard  amount  of  assistance 
which  eligible  f..imllle8  may   receive,    to  pro- 
vide   that    ass.s-ance    tu    the    aged,    disabled 
and   -he   blind    be   fully   funded  and  admin- 
istered bv  the  S.jclal  Secuntv  Administration 
of  -ha  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare     to   eatablish   a   comprehensive    na- 
tion-wide program  of  public  assistance  based 
upon  'he  simple  crit"rlon  of  need    replacing 
arbitrary,    inequitable    .ir.cl    Inefflclent    .ate- 
gorles  of  assistance  presently  in  effect,  creat- 
inij    a    simple    and    uniform    frrmula    to    de- 
termine   :eder.il    reimbursement    for    public 
assistance    other  than   aid   to  the  aged    dis- 
abled,   and    blind,    which    will    provide    for 
equitable  and  reasonable  fiscal  efforts  among 
the  states  and  will  not  penalize  those  states 
which   maintain   and  pnnirte  more  adequate 
and   comprehensive  assistance   level     to  pro- 
vide  block   grants   to  states   for   the  purpose 
of  establishing  research  projects  to  Increase 
effec'ivenesa,  efficiency  and  economy  in   the 
administration      of      public      welfare         om- 
mensurate   in    size   and   scope   with    'he    na- 
tional investment  in  the  assistance  prr^am 
and    'o   establish    demonstration    projects   in 
each    jf  the  States  for  re.structurlng  the  pub- 
lic  weUare  system  through   meaningful   and 
effective   separation    of   income   maintenance 
responsibilities    from    the   delivery    of   social 
services 

Whereas.  It   has  been  recognized  that  the 
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foremost  domestic  crisis  facing  the  people  of 
this  natUin  is  poverty,  and 

Whereas  Public  welfare  Is  the  inly  govern- 
me.ital  vehicle  primarily  designated  to  as- 
sure the  provision  of  .guarantee  against  pov- 
erty and  social  Jeprlvatlon  and  to  Insure 
the  basic  wmentials  .>f  living  u>  Individuals 
and   families   who  are  in   need,    and 

Whereas  Rapid  urbanization  and  advanc- 
ing 'echnology  have  markedly  affected  the 
llmensMiu,  ,,f  public  welfare  In  this  country 
to  the  point  that  individual  .states  are  no 
.onger  m  .i  t>.«itlon  t-.  'oniroi  or  ameliorate 
the  cauaen  .f  rimug  welfare  .-.>1|8  nor  are  they 
tlscaliy  Able  •.>  .HUpp..rt  an  adequate  system 
of  income  maintenance  for  th<w  who  require 
aaaUtance,   and 

Whereas.  The  present  Federal  system  of  ad- 
ministering public  welfare  based  on  the  re- 
strictive ategorlcal  programs  .md  inequi- 
table reimbursement  ra'es  to  the  states 
tends  to  Ignore  tir  national  commitment  to 
provide  an  adequate  sUndard  of  living  for 
all  cltUens  irrespective  of  their  place  of 
residence,   and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  efforts  should  be  made  to  correct 
the  injustice*  Imp.wed  upon  the  people  and 
the  inequities  Imposed  upon  the  states  re- 
ferred  to   Herein     now.   therefore,    be  It 

Resolved  If  the  .Assembly  .oncun  That 
the  Congress  .,f  the  tTnlted  States  be  and  It 
hereby  is  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
creating  a  .-nlnlmum  standard  for  public 
assistance  In  ill  states  which  provides  an 
adequate  level  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  decency  md  which  .-.Hnnot  be  altereo 
or  reduced  by  the  Introduction  or  applica- 
tion of  maximum  payment  levels  percentage 
reductions  .ir  other  devices  which  lmp<«e  i 
Umit  below  ;he  national  standard  amount  .' 
uislstftnce  which  eligible  families  may  re- 
ceive, and  be  it  further 

Resolved  ilf  the  Assembly  concur! .  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  be  .uid  It 
hereby  is  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
providing  that  iisslstance  to  the  aged  blind 
and  disabled  be  fully  funded  ..no  .admin- 
istered by  the  ScK-lal  Security  Administration 
of  me  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved    ilf   the   .Assembly   concur i     That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be    and  it 
hereby   is    memorialized   to  enact  legislation 
•o    establish    a    comprehensive     nation-wide 
program  of  public  assistance  based  upon  the 
simple  criterion  of  need    replacing  arbitrary 
inequitable    md   inefficient   categories  of   as- 
sistance presently  in  effect,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved    ilf    the   Assembly   concuri     That 
the  Congress  of  the  Uiuted  States  be  memo- 
rialized  to  en.ict   legislation  creating  .i  sim- 
ple and  universal  formula  to  determine  Fed- 
eral    reimbursement    for    public    assistance 
other   than   aid   to   the   aged,   blind  and   dis- 
abled     Which    wUl    promote    equitable    and 
reasonable  fiscal  efforts  .imong  the  states  und 
win    not   penalize   those   states   which   main- 
tain  and   provide   more   adequate   .md   com- 
prehensive .isslstance  levels,    and   be   it   Jur- 
ther 

Resolved  nf  the  Assembly  concur)  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memo- 
rlaazed  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  block 
?r.mti  in  aid  to  states  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  research  projects  to  Increase  ef- 
fectiveness, emclency  and  economy  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare,  commensurate 
n  size  and  scope  with  the  national  invest- 
ment In  the  assistance  programs;  and  be  it 
'urther 

Resolved  <  if  the  .Assembly  concuri  That 
'he  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation  for  the  establUh- 
ment  of  demonstration  projects  In  each  of 
the  states  for  restructuring  the  public  wel- 
fare system  through  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive reparation  of  Income  maintenance  re- 
sponsibilities from  the  delivery  of  social 
services 
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AGGRESSIVE   APPROACH   TO 
AGGRESSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr    ASHBROOK     Mr    Speaker,   one 
possibly  simple  explanation  whj-  the  na- 
tions Of  the  UN    have  not  risen  up  m 
protest    against    the    Soviet    aggression 
against    Czechoslovakia    last   August    i.s 
tJiat  the  world  body  cannot  come  up  with 
a  definition  for  aggression.  Believe  It  or 
not,  the  boys  at  the  UN   have  been  try- 
ing since  1951  to  come  up  with  a  defini- 
tion   for   aggression.   Shortly   after   the 
North  Koreans  launched  their  aggression 
from  the  north  against  South  Korea  the 
diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  went  u. 
work  on  this  monumenUl  task  SpeaklnK 
of    -aggression  from  the  north,"  this  is 
the  exact  title  of  a  report  put  out  by  the 
State  Department  several  years  ago  de- 
scribing    North     Vietnam's     aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  Yet,  according 
to  William  FniJton  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  March  13.  1969,  John  Lawrence  Har- 
grove  of   the    US.    delegation   declared 
that  he  doubted  the  wisdom  and  uUlitv 
of  trying  to  define  aggression.  Perhap.s  it 
Castro's  troops  were  to  land  on  the  Flor- 
ida coast,  our  people  at  the  UN.  might 
possibly  come   up  with   a  definition  ui 
aggression 

With  apologies  for  using  so  profusely 
this  term  which  has  yet  to  be  defined  I 
ask  that  the  column.  'UN.  Still  Labors 
on  Deiiiiition  of  Aggression.  "  bv  colum- 
ni.st  William  7ulton  in  the  Chicaso 
Tribune  of  March  13.  1969.  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Report  P^om  rHi  Unpted  Nations:  UN. 
STii.L  Labors  <>s  Oeetnition  of  .Aggression 

I  By  William  Fulton  i 
New  York.  March  12  -  What  Is  left  unsaid 
is  highly  more  Important  than  what  is  said 
in  the  wordy  debate  now  going  on  in  a  special 
United  Nations  committee  charged  with  writ- 
ing a  formal  definition  of    'aggression  " 

Such    a    dialog    would    ordinarily   generate 
considerable  heat  over  the  rape  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  American  intervention  in  Viet  Nam 
but  so  far  there  has  not  been  even  a  whisper 
about  these  sore  points 

Western  diplomats  revealed  there  was  tacit 
agreement  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
to  lay  off  controversy  while  the  new  Nixon 
administration  is  settling  on  policy  over 
Viet  Nam  'alks  in  Paris  missiles,  arms  limi- 
tation Middle  East,  and  possible  summit 
meetings 

So  amid  this  unusually  tranquil  atmos- 
phere m  the  U  N  the  Soviet  delegation  has 
introduced  a  resolution  stating  that  -armed 
aggression  [direct  or  indirect)  is  the  use  by  a 
sute  of  armed  force  against  another  state 
contrary  to  the  purposes  principles  and  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  the  U  N  • 
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This  would  be  a  perfect  blueprint  for  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  but  the  Soviet 
delegation  added  an  escape  clause  reading 
The  use  of  force  bv  a  state  to  encroach 
upon  th?  social  and  political  achievements 
of  the  peoples  ol  other  states  Is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence 
of    states    with    different    social    systems   ■ 

This,  of  course,  means  that  it  was  per- 
fectly aai  right  for  Soviet  planes  and  tanks 
to  move  into  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  because 
they,    according    to    the    latest    Communist 
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nomenclature,  were  bound  In  a  "socialist 
ciinmon wealth."  or  the  same  social  system. 

Responding  for  the  United  States,  John 
UiwTence  Hargrove  avoided  any  reference  to 
;iie  C/iech  tragedy.  His  address  was  pitched  on 
.1  high  international  legalistic  level.  He  told 
the  35-natlon  committee  his  government 
iioubted  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  trying  to 
define  aggression 

Last  fall  In  the  committee  debate  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper  |R..  Ky.)  charged 
ihat  the  doctrine  of  ■socialist  common- 
wealth '  to  Justify  the  aggression  was  a  "mon- 
jirous  regression,  an  open  assertion  that  the 
.sovereign  equality  of  states  and  the  rest  of 
tlie  U.  N.  charter  and  international  law  may 
he  discarded  when  they  run  afoul"  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

A  Russian  delegate  retorted  that  the 
American  representative  was  "stoking  up  the 
.spirit  of  the  cold  war"  and  that  "no  one  will 
ever  be  permitted  to  wrest  even  one  link 
irom  the  chain  of  the  socialist  common- 
uealth." 

SOVIET  STA.ND  UNCHANGED  SINCE  1933 

A  half  dozen  U.  N.  committees  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  definition  since  1951.  Be- 
1  re  that  the  old  league  of  Nations  toyed  with 
a  definition  during  discussions  of  the  treaty 
,  I  mutual  assistance. 

Then.  In  the  second  year  of  the  disarma- 
ment conference  of  54  states  In  1833,  that 
wily  old  lox.  Foreign  Affairs  Commissar 
Maxim  Maxlmovlch  Lltvinov,  rose  to  state 
Russia's  position  He  proposed  a  definition  of 
.iLTgression  buttressed  by  regional  security 
.-  .stems. 

Today's  Soviet  proposal  la  a  direct  steal 
:rom  Lltvinov.  For  a  regional  security  system, 
read  "socialist  commonwealth,"  Including  a 
reluctant  Czechoslovakia. 


HALT   ABM   DEPLOYMENT 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MAS6ACHt7SETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
antiballistic  missile  was  a  subject  of  pop- 
ular debate,  the  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  was  alert  to  the  impor- 
tant public  policy  questions  associated 
Aith  the  development  of  this  weapons 
vstem.  Assistant  to  the  editor,  Everett 
Allen,  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  ef- 
:ort  several  years  ago  to  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  this  missile  and  its  implica- 
tions for  defense  policy  in  the  years 
ahead.  Last  month  Mr.  Allen  wrote  an- 
other series  of  articles,  reprinted  in  this 
journal  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  detailing  "The  Case  Against 
ABM."  A  thoughtful  and  objective  study. 
It  detailed  the  arguments  against  de- 
ployment at  this  time. 

Now,  as  the  President  is  about  to  make 
his  decision  on  the  future  of  the  ABM,  I 
believe  it  worthwhile  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  an  editorial  pub- 
lished as  a  conclusion  to  Mr.  Allen's  ar- 
ticles by  the  Standard-Times,  urging  re- 
turn of  this  weapon  to  the  research  and 
development  stage.  We  in  Congress  will 
ultimately  have  to  make  a  crucial  deci- 
sion on  the  funding  of  the  ABM  program 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  have  all  view- 
points expressed.  Therefore  I  include  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Halt  ABM  Deployment 
Today's  Standard-Times  article  on  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  Is  the  last  In  a  series 
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designed  to  present  to  the  public  "The  Case 
Against  ABM." 

Based  on  the  facts  and  informed  opinions 
presented  in  this  series.  The  Standard-Times 
believes  that  the  United  States  government, 
which  has  suspended  ABM  deployment  pend- 
ing high-level  review,  should  not  continue 
building  the  antimissile  system  at  this  time 
for  the  following  reasons: 

There  is  serious  question  whether  such  a 
complicated  system  will  worlc  at  all,  and  it 
will  never  be  feasible  to  test  the  full  system 
against  a  satisfactory  simulation  of  a  real 
attaclc. 

The  U.S.  history  of  failures  In  far  less  com- 
plicated weapon  systems  leads  many  experts 
to  believe  that  the  probability  of  a  cata- 
strophic failure  of  Sentinel,  or  any  other  ABM 
system,  is  high. 

There  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  against  whom  the  gov- 
ernment says  this  ABM  system  Is  being  de- 
ployed, win  find  It  practical  and  possible  to 
develop  penetration  aids  that  could  defeat 
the  system,  and  equally  sound  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  would  ever  attack  the  U.S.A. 
in  the  first  place. 

Evidence  suggests  that  those  who  claim 
damage-denial,  or  some  protection  capability 
for  Sentinel  are  assuming  a  level  of  effec- 
tiveness for  this  weapon  so  extraordinary 
as  to  be  improbable. 

The  government's  expressed  reason  for 
building  the  system  is  unconvincing.  If  we 
need  it  to  protect  the  public  from  a  Ciiinese 
threat,  why  then,  are  we  wilUngv  or  even 
able,  to  stop  building  it  if  the  Russians  Indi- 
cate they  will  not  build  an  ABM  defense? 

Congress,  as  an  increasing  number  of  its 
members  now  concede,  approved  deploy- 
ment funds  without  obtaining  full  informa- 
tion on  the  ABM,  and  without  allowing  suffl- 
cient  time  for  debate  on  the  matter.  It  was 
an  ill-considered  decision,  hastily  taken. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  building  an  ABM 
system  will  cost  billions  better  spent  for 
offensive  weapons  or  our  many  domestic 
needs; 

That  it  will  very  likely  stimulate  the  Rus- 
sians to  overreact  by  building  more  weapons 
that  can  kill  more  Americans  in  the  event  of 
war,  thereby  making  us  less  safe  than  we 
were  before  our  ABM; 

That  the  Russians  themselves  appear  to 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  this  weapon,  even 
though  they  traditionally  emphasize  defen- 
sive arms  systems  more  than  we  . . . 

Let  us  halt  the  building  of  the  ABM,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  research  and  development 
stage  where  it  belongs. 


NEED  FOR  SAFER  RAILROADS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  comprehensive 
railroad  safety  bill.  It  is  designed  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  train  accidents  to  the 
public  and  to  railway  workers.  Along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Unfortimately,  those 
bills  were  not  acted  on  before  Congress 
adjourned.  In  the  interval  railroad  safety 
has  not  improved — it  has  become  worse. 
Railroad  accidents  are  now  averaging 
500  a  month,  compared  with  a  rate  of 
450  a  month  in  the  previous  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  7  years  the  railroad  accident 
rate  has  increased  by  about  75  percent. 
This  rise — in  contrast  to  improving 
safety  records  in  many  other  fields — is 
testimony  to  the  failure  of  those  laws 
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now  governing  railroad  safety.  I  urge 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  to  place  this 
bill  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  ac- 
tion in  this  session.  Anything  less  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  pubUc  and  the  rail- 
way worker. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  cover  the  causes  of  train  acci- 
dents. Investigation  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  shows  that  in 
1965  only  414  out  of  5,967  train  acci- 
dents were  the  causes  of  the  accidents 
caused  by  railroad  equipment  subject  to 
Federal  safety  inspection.  Only  6.9  per- 
cent of  the  accidents  that  occurred  were 
subject  to  possible  prevention  by  Federal 
inspection.  The  other  93.1  percent  of  the 
accidents  were  caused  by  equipment  or 
other  factors  that  were  not  covered  by 
Federal  safety  regulations. 

Railroad  accidents,  as  statistics,  do  not 
attract  the  attention  they  deserve.  Al- 
though many  accidents  do  not  result  in 
injury  to  workers  or  the  public,  many  do. 
Total  casualties  to  railroad  employees  on 
duty  have  risen  almost  consistently  each 
year  since  1961.  In  1966,  159  railroad 
workers  were  killed.  In  the  same  year. 
18,195  were  injured.  In  1967,  166  train- 
men were  killed;  17,529  were  injured. 
And  this  occurs  when,  we  are  told,  our 
railroads  are  being  modernized. 

Railroad  accidents  affect  the  public 
directly.  In  the  village  of  Sloan,  a  suburb 
of  Buffalo,  a  train  was  derailed  in  the 
Perm  Central  Frontier  Yards  adjoining 
the  village  and  10,000  gallons  of  styrene 
poured  into  the  local  sewer  system.  Local 
authorities  acted  quickly  and  evacuated 
some  of  the  homes  in  Sloan  to  protect 
residents  from  danger.  Fortunately,  no 
one  was  injured  in  this  accident.  But 
other  communities  have  not  fared  so 
well.  Only  recently  in  Crete,  Nebr.,  a 
small  town  of  3,000,  eight  people  were 
killed  when  some  tank  cars  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  exploded  after  being  derailed. 
Many  more  people  were  injured  and 
Crete  was  evacuated  to  prevent  further 
casualties.  If  this  were  an  unusual  oc- 
currence there  would  be  less  cause  for 
alarm.  But  unfortunately  it  happens  fre- 
quently. 

On  January  25,  1969,  in  Laurel.  Miss., 
a  string  of  railroad  tank  cars  carr>-ing 
butane  gas  under  pressure  exploded'  in- 
juring 19  people,  flattening  40  homes 
and  rocking  the  Laurel's  27.000  residents. 
A  similar  derailment  occurred  at  Battelle. 
Ala.,  on  January  12.  1969.  And  another 
took  place  in  SpringvUle,  Ala.,  on  Janu- 
ary 15, 1969.  And  these  are  only  example?. 

In  another  case  38  freight  cars  of  a 
Seaboard  Coastline  train.  25  of  them 
loaded  with  ammunition,  were  derailed 
near  Clarkton,  N.C.  Although  no  one  was 
injured  in  this  wreck  it  points  up  a  seri- 
ous problem,  the  possibility  that  lethal 
chemical  agents,  such  as  nerve  gas.  might 
be  spilled  while  being  transported  by 
railroad  car.  If  gas  cylinders  had  been 
punctured  in  a  wreck  near  a  towTi  or  city, 
large  numbers  of  the  population  might 
be  killed.  Although  this  is  an  issue  that 
deserves  treatment  by  itself,  it  is  related 
to  railroad  safety. 

John  H.  Reed,  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  warned  last 
week  that  derailments  were  Increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  up  85.7  percent  from  1961. 
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This  may  well  he  a  comment  on  our  fall- 
ore  to  msist  on  safety  standards  for  train 
roadbeds  I  was  informed  only  recently 
tiiat  one  railroad  wa.s  actually  uslnK 
womout  railway  ties  for  track  mainte- 
nance—turning them  over  so  that  the 
good  side  showed  If  this  Ls  a  common 
practice,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  acci- 
dent rate  is  Increasins 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  give  the  SecreUr>-  of  Trans- 
portation the  broad  authority  needed  to 
set  standards  for  construction,  use,  de- 
sign of  tracks,  locomotives,  rolling  stock 
and  facilities.  It  would  also  give  him 
authority  to  require  tesUng  and  Inspec- 
tion. This  is  in  contrast  to  his  current 
lack  of  jurisdiction  over  the  design,  con- 
struction, mspection.  or  maintenance  of 
track,  roadway,  or  bridges. 

In  my  view,  it  is  clear  that  compre- 
hensive safety  regulations  for  our  rail- 
roads are  needed  They  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  systems  basis,  that  is  they 
must  cover  all  aspects  of  railroading. 
This  bill  will  make  that  regulation 
pcsslbie.  , 

I  urge  early  hearings  orXhls  bill  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  prompt  acUon  by  the 
House.  Such  action  is  long  overdue 
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A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEE  ON  MEXI- 
CAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.^LlrORNIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  estabUsh  a  permanent 
Interagency  Committee  (jn  Mexican- 
American  Affairs.  It  would  continue  and 
expand  the  current  program  of  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  of  the  same  name 
created  by  the  President  in  1967  but 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  m  June 
1969. 

Approximately    10    million    Spanish - 
speaking  Amencans  from  Mexico    Cen- 
tral  and   South   America.    Puerto   Rico 
and   Spain   live   in   the    Umted   States' 
These  citizens,  constltutlntj   the  second 
largest  minority   group   m   the   NaUon 
have  common  traditions,  language   and 
problems  that  place  them  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage when  applying  for  jobs    at- 
tempting to  further  their  educaUon   and 
trying  to  adjust  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  As  a  group,   the  Spanish -speaking 
Amencans  have  been  excluded  from  the 
mamstream  of  life  in  the  United  States 
In  the  five  Southwestern  States  where 
the  majority   of  this  group  is   located 
Mexican -Americans   from   ages    14   and 
over  have  completed  only  8  1   years  of 
formal    education,    compared    with     IJ 
years  for  Anglo-Americans  of  the  same 
age  group    The  dropout   rate  for  these 
children  is  more  than  twice  the  national 
average  This  lack  of  formal  education  is 
reflected   m   high   unemployment   rates 
Mexican-Americans     in     barrios— ghet- 
tos—had  an  unemployment  rate  of  8  to 
13  percent  m  1966  The  national  average 
•  or  the  same  year  was  4  percent.  Family 


income  is  low  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  families  in  our 
country  earn  incomes  below  the  $3  000 
poverty  level  Housing  conditions  for 
Mexican-Americans  are  much  poorer 
than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Hie  Interagency  Committee  for  Mexi- 
can-American   Affairs,    created    by    the 
President  in  1967.  has  contributed  to  the 
upgrading    of    life    for    mlnorltv    group 
members.  The  Conunlttee.  composed  of 
the  Secreurles  of  Labor;  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  Agriculture;  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunltv.  and 
chaired    by    tlie    Commissioner    of    the 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Com- 
mission, is  responsible  for  assuring  Uiat 
Federal  programs  are  reaching  Mexican- 
Americans  and  are  providing  the  assist- 
ance they  need.  The  CommitU-e  has  the 
additional  responsibility  of  determining 
what    new    programs   are   necessarj-   to 
ha-idle  problems  unique  to  the  Mexlcan- 
.\merlcan  population 

During    the   yar   and    a   half   of    its 
existence,    the    Interagency    Committee 
has  realized  major  accomplishments  in 
sen-ing  as  a  liaison  between  Federal  ad- 
ministrative departments  and  the  Span- 
ish-speakin«   community    Its   activities 
focused  on  four  areas:  guiding  members 
of  the  minority  «roup  to  sources  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  helping  the  Govern- 
ment  respond   to   the   special   needs   of 
Mexican-Americans;      conducting      re- 
search and  acting  as  a  research  clearing- 
house for  Mexican- American  problems 
placing  Mexican- Americans  in  Jobs-  and 
supplying'  public  Information  to  members 
of  the  SpanLsh-speaking  community  to 
alert      them      to      Federal      assistance 
programs. 

The  achievements  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  are  impressive    Through  its 
efforts,   18,000  Mexican- Americans  were 
enrolled  in  the  institutional  manpower 
development    and    training    programs- 
Federal  employment  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans   increased    by    41    percent    in    the 
Southwest  from  June  1965,  to  November 
1967;  the  number  of  Mexican-Americans 
in    the   Southwest    earning    more   than 
$11,000    iuanually    doubled    during    this 
period;  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
^■rams  for  preschool  and  elementary-  stu- 
dents of  multilingual  and  multicultural 
backgrounds  were  conducted   by  HE\V 
and   Federal   funds   for  education   were 
made  available  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
P<-)pulation      A    migrant    compensatory 
education  project   for  three  States  was 
established  to  provide  basic  and  remedial 
education,  cxrcupational  tralnmg    voca- 
tional   rehabilitation,   health    and    food 
.services,  and  economic  support  to  1  000 
migrant  youths  and  their  famihes  Hous- 
ing Improvement  projects  were  initiated 
The  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif  .  Housmg 
Authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cali- 
fornia    Better     Housing     for    Mexican- 
Americans  Committee  began  planning  a 
public  housing   project  for  450  families 
and  250  elderiy  Mexican-Americans  The 
East  Los  Angeles  Improvement  Council 
received  $1,850,000  for  the  construction  of 
300  low  rent  and  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing umts  for  the  elderiy.  50  percent  of 
whom  are  Mexican-Americans 

The  tremendous  accomplishments  of 
the    Interagency   Committee   emphasize 
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the  need  to  continue  the  program  on  i 
permanent  basis.  Tlie  bill  I  have  int lo 
duced  will  achieve  this  goal.  The  Inter' 
agency    Committee   would    not   be   con 
cemed  with  funding  programs,  but  would 
continue    to    ser%e    as    an    informati,!" 
clearmghouse.  It    would    integrate   and 
coordinate    Federal    programs.    Possible 
committee  activities  would  include  spon- 
soring conferences  on  employment  hous- 
ing,  education,   and  other  problems  nf 
Mexican- Americans:     researching     and 
analyzing  community  needs  and  develon- 
ing   remedial   proposals:   gathering  and 
disseminating  information  to  Federal  de 
partments.   Tlie  Committee   would  also 
be  authorized  to  establish  an  emplov- 
ment  aid  ser\ice  and  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  industry.  It  would 
take  action  to  assure  that  members  of 
this   minority   group   are   not    excluded 
from    meaningful,    productive   jobs    be- 
cause of  inadequate  skills  or  discrlmii  a- 
tion.  Tlie  Committee  would  not  duplicate 
the  work  of  existing  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  but  would  synthe- 
size and  enlarge  their  efforts  to  reach 
the  Mexican-American  community 

The  need  for  a  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  position  of  our  Nation's  second 
largest  minority  group  is  evident  We 
must  extend  assistance  to  our  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  before  a  crisis  devel- 
ops. I  hope  Congress  wUl  act  promptly  on 
this  matter. 
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COUNTRYSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 
IMPORTS  BILI^  introduced' 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  m  sponsoring  two  blUs  designed 
to  galvanize  Federal  reactions  to  rural 
farm  and  business  problems.  One  of  my 
bills  would  spur  faster  curbs  on  price- 
depressing  imports  by  empowering  either 
House  or  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
to  trigger  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tions. Under  this  bill,  any  five  Governors 
could  also  trigger  a  Tariff  Commission 
inquir>-.  which  is  generally  required  be- 
fore unreasonable  agricultural  imports 
can  be  blocked. 

The  other  bill  would  establish  a  Coun- 
tryside Development  Commission  with  a 
broad  mandate  to  recommend  ways  to 
utilize  total  rural  resources  and  govern- 
ments to  build  the  good  life  outside  cities 
The  24-man  Commission,  chartered  for 
2  years,  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  nominees  selected  by  Gov- 
ernors located  within  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  represent  two 
needed  steps  for  improved  rural  condi- 
tioris.  The  lack  of  approaches  presently 
available  to  check  devastating  agricul- 
ture, imports  needs  a  remedy  We  feel 
that  broadening  the  base  from  which 
formal  imports  restrictions  mav  be 
launched  is  both  sound  and  practical. 

In  a  broader  sense,  our  measure  estab- 
lishing a  Countryside  Development  Com- 
mission holds  out  the  prospect  of  better 
wai-s  to  effectively  help  the  totality  that 


is  rural  America.  It  Includes  all  the  land, 
water  and  people  outside  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  includes 
some  60  million  people,  a  majority  of 
US.  small  businessmen,  more  than  3  mil- 
lion farmers  and  16,000  cities,  towns,  and 
communities  under  15.000  population. 


INTERVIEW  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  H.  FINCH,  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  OF  INDIANA,  MARCH 
14,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  a  television  interview  that 
I  conducted  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Finch,  concerning  some  of  the 
important  programs  within  his  area  of 
responsibility. 

The  Interview  wlU  be  shown  on  tele- 
vision  stations   In   Indiana   on   Friday, 
March  14,  1969.  The  transcript  follows: 
Interview    of    the    Honorable    Robebt    H. 
Finch.  Secretary   or  Health.  Education, 
AND      Welfare     by      Congressman     John 
Braoemas.  or  Indiaka.  March  14,  1969 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.    One    of    the    most    widely 
praised  appointments  of  President  Nixon  in 
ilia  new  cabinet  Is  that  of  Robert  Pinch,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  California,  to  serve 
&s  President  Nixon's  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
here  today  to  have  Secretary  Pinch  with  me 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  iseues  that  his  vast 
department  will  be  handling. 

Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  some  idea 
of  President  Nixon's  priorities  In  the  field  of 
education? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Oh.  I  think  he  realizes,  aa 
do  most  of  your  colleagues  on  your  commit- 
tee. John,  that  our  great  thrust  now  must 
be  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
but  as  a  kind  of  mechanism  to  pick  up  the 
slippage  between  high  school  and  college 
education,  we're  going  to  put  a  great  em- 
phasis on  the  community  college,  so-called, 
and  we  haven't  yet  worlced  out  all  the  prob- 
lems there  because  we  have  financing  dis- 
parities between  the  various  states,  but  that 
will  have  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tou  speak  of  the  financing 
disparities  between  the  states  and  of  some 
of  the  Piesldent's  priorities  In  education  at 
the  Federal  level.  I.  for  one.  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  more  Federal  dollars 
In  our  school  systems. 

Secretary  Pinch.  The  large  metropolitan 
districts  especially. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  But  what  about  the  role  of 
the  states?  Shouldn't  the  states  do  more? 
What  comments  do  you  have  from  your  ex- 
periences aa  a  state  leader? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Well,  you've  got  some 
states  that  have  really  extended  themselves 
right  up  to  the  limit.  I  would  include  Mary- 
land In  this  category,  California,  and  some 
other  states,  and  I  think  that  whatever  cri- 
teria we  evolve  as  we  write  the  legislation 
should  give  a  premium  to  those  states  who 
made  that  extra  effort  to  help  particularly 
the  metropoUtan  areas, 
Mr.  Brademas.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the 
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recommendations,  at  least  reported  In  the 
press,  of  your  education  team  is  that  of  an 
urban  education  act  Do  you  think  that's 
on  the  horizon? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes.  How  mucii  It  In- 
volves a  restructuring  of  legislative  authority 
on  the  books  that  we  haven't  even  funded 
or  implemented  and  how  much  new  legis- 
lation is  required  is  one  of  the  things  we  are 
grappling  with  now  and  one  of  the  things 
we'll  be  discussing  in  your  committee 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  you  another 
question  that  touches  on  schools.  Some  of 
us  had  a  clear  impression  from  the  campaign 
of  Mr.  Nixon  last  fall  that  if  he  were  elected, 
he  might  go  rather  slow  with  respect  to, the 
enforcing  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  field 
of  school  desegregation.  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  policy  there? 

Secretary  Pinch.  No.  There  has  been  no 
change  as  far  as  the  basic  concept  Is  con- 
cerned. The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  is  on  the 
books.  Our  problem  again  is  the  monitoring 
of  the  plans  that  have  been  submitted  on  a 
national  basis  and  as  you  know,  the  pri- 
mary thrust  has  been  to  the  South  In  the 
clear  cut  cases  where  we  had  dual  systems. 
Now  we've  got,  I  think,  to  massage  those 
guidelines  so  that  they  can  provide  the  same 
Idnd  of  Impact  and  achieve  the  purpose  that 
Congress  had  in  mind  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  again  where  you  have  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  that  means  you'll  be 
working  in  the  North  as  well  as  In  the  South? 
Secretary  Pinch.  And  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Brademas.  And  In  the  West.  Do  I  also 
understand  you're  likely  to  be  giving  more 
attention  to  providing  some  technical  as- 
sistance to  school  systems  that  want  to  move 
In  that  direction? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Yes.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  part  of  the  problem  Is  that  In  many 
of  our  compliance  cases,  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  emphasis  on  technical  assistance. 
Our  agents  have  gone  In,  our  compliance 
agents  so-called,  and  pounded  the  desk  and 
said,  "well,  we  want  a  plan  by  1970,"  and 
some  of  these  districts  with  very  limited  re- 
sources simply  can't  move  that  fast.  And 
they  need  technical  help  and  so  we're  this 
summer  going  to  be  training  another  2.500 
people  with  this  kind  of  expertise. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  turn  to  another  sub- 
ject that's  also  very  controversial,  namely. 
welfare.  Nobody  seems  to  be  very  happy  about 
the  welfare  program,  and  I  believe  you  sug- 
gested. Bob,  that  you  would  like  to  see  some 
national  welfare  standards  established.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  you  feel  about  that? 

Secretary  Pinch.  Well,  I  simply  feel  very 
strongly  that  you  can't  continue  to  have  this 
enormous  disparity  t>etween  the  more  affluent 
states  and  the  less  affluent  states,  chiefly  in 
the  South,  because  obviously  you  are  affect- 
ing how  people  move  and  why  they  move  and 
the  migration  factor,  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  now  Is  to  prepare  legislation  which 
might  strike  a  brokerage  or  mean  factor,  say 
at  a  $40  level,  which  would  somehow  bring 
some  of  the  Southern  States  up  without  let- 
ting them  get  off  the  hook  all  together.  At 
the  same  time,  help  the  states  that  have  really 
tried  to  meet  their  obligations  by  diverting 
funds — this  is  the  kind  of  revenue  sharing 
approach  where  they  are  up  to  the  $80  level 
and  they  could  divert  those  funds  to  educa- 
tion or  to  welfare  or  to  whatever  other  cri- 
teria their  state  legislators  want  to  apply. 
Mr.  Brademas.  One  last  brief  question.  Bob, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  study  you  have 
proposed  be  made  of  the  possible  impact  of 
television  and  violence  on  children  and  other 
young  people. 

Secretary  Pinch.  Well,  our  problem  Is  to 
pick  the  panelists,  the  people  who  are  to  be 
on  the  panel,  because  this  is  a  very  subjective 
and  qualitative  kind  of  decision,  and  I  must 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  out  Into  vari- 
ous disciplines  and  get  a  balanced  viewpoint 
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on  this  and  we  will  come  In,  I  hope,  within 
six  months  with  a  committee  headed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  with  a  report  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much  We've 
been  having  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  un- 
portant  Issues  within  the  area  of  his  respon- 
sibility of  one  of  President  Nixon's  most  im- 
portant Cabinet  Advisors,  the  New  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Robert 
Pinch.  Thank  you   very  much. 


NEWSDAY    BLASTS    SENTINEL    DE- 
PLOYMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  opposition  to  the  controversial 
Sentinel  ABM  system  continues  to  gain 
in  both  size  and  stature.  Forces  lining 
up  against  ABM  range  from  angrj-  sub- 
urbanites to  the  scores  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  all  across  the 
country. 

Now,  another  noted  voice  is  heard.  On 
Monday,  March  10,  Newsday — which  is 
published  by  one  of  President  Johnson's 
closest  former  advisers.  Bill  D.  Moyers — 
offered  a  scathing  attack  on  the  prospect 
of  further  Sentinel  deployment.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Calling  a  Halt," 
follows : 

Calling  a  Halt 

If  those  usually  well-informed  Washing- 
ton speculators  are  correct,  F>resident  Nixon 
already  has  decided  to  resume  emplacement 
of  the  Sentinel  antimissile  missile  system. 
Sentinel  sites  will  apparently  be  moved  away 
from  the  cities,  as  a  concession  to  those  whose 
nerves  are  frayed  by  the  prospect  of  an  H- 
bomb  across  the  back  fence.  But  emplace- 
ment, it  is  reliably  reported,  will  go  forward. 

We  hope  the  observers  are  •WTong,  The  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence  Is  that  the 
Sentinel  Is  one  of  the  great  boondoggles  of 
American  history,  an  adventure  In  saber- 
rattling  that  would  drain  billions  out  of 
the  public  treasury  while  worsening  the  al- 
ready dim  prospect  for  arms  control  and 
peace. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  eminent  scien- 
tists question  whether  Sentinel  will  work 
if  it  Is  ever  needed.  Up  to  1967.  when  Sentinel 
was  approved,  science  advisers  to  Presidents 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had  op- 
posed antimissile  systems,  as  had  three  con- 
secutive research  and  development  directors 
for  the  Defense  Department.  Scores  of  the 
nation's  most  thoughtful  men  believe  that 
building  Sentinel  will  merely  Increase  the 
possibility  that  it  will  have  to  be  used;  in 
other  words,  that  It  Increases  the  danger  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to  a 
nuclear  Armageddon. 

launched  with  misgivings 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  former  secretary 
of  defense,  took  a  similar  position  when  he 
announced  plans  to  go  ahead  with  Sentinel 
In  the  fall  of  1967.  McNamara  offered  a  $5 
billion  plan  for  a  "thin"  system.  Seldom.  If 
ever,  has  a  scheme  to  use  up  so  much  tax 
money  been  unveiled  with  such  evident  mis- 
giving and  hesitation. 

McNamara  explained  that  It  would  be  "in- 
sane and  suicidal"  for  the  Chinese  to  attack 
the  U.S.  with  missiles,  and  China  In  fact  had 
been  "cautious  to  avoid  any  action  that 
might  end  in  a  nuclear  clash  with  the  U.S." 
But,  McNamara  added,  because  "one  can  con- 
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celve  of  a  Chinese  mldcalcuUtloa  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  there  were  marirtnal 
ground*  for  /onoluding  that  a  thin  sys- 
tem w*3  a  prudent  V  S  investment  He  warn- 
«1,  I'M,  that  expanding  the  thin  •  system 
would  est-alate  the  arms  race  without  In- 
creasing national  sec^irlty 

After  Sentinel  deployment  had  been 
st*rt«o.  with  the  icquialtlon  of  16  sites  the 
Pentagon  and  ita  apoU.gUts  quit  arguing 
fur  an  antl-Chlnea«  system  and  b«gan  urging 
an  infinitely  more  expensive  anu-Sovlet  sys- 
tem which  could  cost  M0<1  billion  The  esti- 
mate is  from  Sen  Stuart  Symington  a  form- 
er Air  Force  secretary  Ho  got  It  out  of  a 
Br.xjicings  Institution  report  that  the  Pen- 
tagon itaelf  has  cir^d  m  giving  cost  flgurea  on 
other  military  items 

Pew  Americana  blinked  an  eye  at  the  coat 
but  thousand*  across  the  country  kicked  up 

K  f  ^°"'  "'"°«  "<""^  '^°o«'  to  ^  hydrogen 
homb  They  got  little  satisfaction  from  the 
Pent*gon  no  sensible  rea*jn  for  placing  the 
mlssUes  so  close  to  the  cltlea  la  available  to 
the  layman 

NEW      *gCtl*ENT3     OFFMIED 

As  the  public  vitcry  gained  in  volume 
Sentinel  defenders  o.Tered  ^  new  argument 
tha.  a  go-ahead  f  ,r  the  system  would  force 
the  Ruaaiana  into  meaningful  talks  ,n  arms 
contfOT  rhe  most  charitable  appraisal  ,,f  this 
aasumTnion  u  that  it  must  stem  from  a  fun- 
dainenui    misunderstanding    of    human    na- 

.Kf".,"   ^Z"""   °"'    "^   ^^^   »*^^    Penta«,3n 
thinking  that  produced  the  proposition  Uiat 
bombing  North   Vietnam   w..uld   shorten   the 
Vietnam  war  by  weakening  the  will  1.3  resist 
true  "''   '^'^'"  P""''""^*  °'   °*^^S  proved 

If  Waahlngion  s  rumor  mills  are  correc' 
aad  the  President  U  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Sentinel,  it  will  be  up  to  Congresa 
to  say  no  Either  House  can  spike  the  project 
by  ref:,3lng  to  fund  It  Unless  we  are  to  suffer 
another  escalation  of  the  anm  race  this  U 
exactly  what  Congreaa  should  do. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  .serve  it,s  purpjse  i  his  increase  Wiil 
be  s,)me  help  in  easing  the  economic  bur- 
den and  aiTjrd  some  measure  of  relief 
l>et  us  face  it.  how  mucn  more  can  the 
American  taxpayer  be  expected  to  carry 
He  has  the  AtMgnt  jf  the  world  already 
on  hi.s  shoulder.s,  but  cerLain.y  he  should 
have  at  iea.st  one  .^ira*  rem  tved  before 
tae  taxioad  truly  break.s  h..s  back. 
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MORE   ON   US    PAY   INCREASES 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

"K    .VEW     JEKSry 
IN    THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajj.  March  13.  1969 
Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Evenmg  Star 
contains  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Porter  which  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  all  persons  who  read  this  Record. 

Mr  Speaker,  having  received  permis- 
sion. I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  article  follows 


to  date,  to  help  them  meet  the  coeui  of  iu.,>„ 
and  to  minimize  their  need  for  seeklnR  ,  u'l 
means  to  augment  their  incomes 

Whether  the  precise  figures  were  corr,.rt 
H.h,"'-.'^'  •""^"°"  '°  Which  we  move^  *'' 
right  And  by  recommending  the  estab  ,  h 
ment  of  machinery  which  will  adjust  -Zt 
pay  scales  at  least  every  four  years  in  j ! 
uture,  we  nxade  sure  this  sort  of  thing  .  ' 
not  occur  again  *        ' 

I-hese  are  the  words  with  which  the  o.nei 

IT^  !fr  :^^''  ""'^  ""^^  President  JC  „ ' 
son  to  discharge  us:  >'unn. 

"The  quality  of  our  Government  Is  a  dree 
function  of  the  abilities  and  character;.- 
Of  It*  t^p  executives    To  be  pennywlse  lu  'ul 
salary  treatment  of  these  executives  Is  iiei-her 
good  business  nor  good  government  ' 


WHO  WOULD  BOYCOTT  THE  STAi-T- 


THE   .\MERICAN    T.AXPAYER 
MODERN-DAY  ATLAS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SEjrrATIVE3 

Thunday.  March  13.  1969 
-Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  M.-  Speaker 
the  .\mencan  taxpayer  U)day  can  be 
likened  to  a  modern-day  Atlas,  who  must 
carry  a  backbreakmg  taxioad  on  his 
shoulders. 

Certainly  some  relief  to  the  taxpayer 
is  desen,mg.  and  at  long  last  Congress  Is 
focusing  attention  on  the  great  need  for 
tax  reform.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  a 
^ood  number  of  my  colleagues  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  which  I  am  hopeful  is  a 
step  Ln  the  right  direction.  The  bill  I  am 
cosponsormg  would  raise  the  present 
?    ti  ^A  ^■''^'"'^'^'0°  ^or  each  dependent 

In  view  of  the  skyrocketmg  cost  of  liv- 
ing caused  by  inflation  that  continues  to 
rob  the  taxpayer,  the  present  law  which 
only  allows  $800  for  each  dependent  is 
completely  unrealistic  The  need  for  this 
exempUon  increase  is  not  only  apparent 
It  IS  essential. 

Although  the  concept  of  an  exemption 
was  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual 
sum  involved  m  supporting  a  member  of 
-he  family,  nevertheless,  its  purpose 
must  bear  .some  realistic  approach  if  it  is 


YuLR    MoNkY  .s    WimrH      Mori    on    US     Pay 
Inciu:ascs 
I  By  Sylvia  Porter) 
In  the  spring  of  iu«7.  when  a  presidential 
Uudy  panel  paved  the  way  for  higher  salaries 
.  'r  federal  offlclals,  the  salary  of  a  top  civil 
service  career  worker  ,08  18)   was  $25  890  to 
tSllm     I-he  pay  „f  heads  of  federal  bureaus 
was  »JB  oou  and  the  pay  ,,f  an  assistant  sec- 
retary   *a«    »a7ooo    The   pay    of    an    under- 
1^0^'  **^  »-«^"«  ""'I  of  an  agency  head 

We  were  heading  into  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion !n  Which  clvu  .service  workers  would 
either  be  paid  more  than  their  superiors  or 
in  Which  they  would  be  barred  from  getting 
raises  under  the  1962  Salarv  Reform  Act 

ThU.  the  committee  .igreed.  would  be  •In- 
tolerable'—and  having  decided  that  ail  we 
nad  to  decide  was  the  size  of  the  raises  to 
suggest  for  the  federal  executives 

The  conunittee  did  not  doubt  the  presUge 
and  power  Inherent  in  these  visible  •  posts 
nor  did  we  question  the  desire  felt  by  many 
Americans  to  render  public  service   • 

We  noted  that  we  did  not  know  the  names 
of  most  of  the  men  and  *umen  just  below 
the  top  whose  contribution  to  the  govern- 
ment was  crucial  The  ,Klds  were  against 
these  people  being  wealthy  and  the  likeli- 
hood was  that  for  most,  adequate  compensa- 
tion was  essential  To  quote  from  the  report 
which  was  not  offlclally  released 

The  positions  are  of  topmost  Importance— 
of  such  importance  that  the  nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  them  rilled  by  people  with  less 
than  outstanding  ability  ' 

And  as  we  debated  at  that  time  the  proper 
salary  levels,  we  had  studies  before  us  show- 
ing the  gaps  between  the  lederal  pay  scale 
and  commerce  and  industry. 

Lesser  posu  In  state  and  local  govermnents 
were  p..y,ng  *35  iXK)  and  up,  salaries  of  W6  - 
XK)  and  up  to  $90,000  were  not  uncommon 
n  tax-exempt  foundations.  As  for  private 
industry,  we  found  The  secretary  of  the 
rreasury  was  receiving  less  than'  half  as 
much  lis  the  heads  of  some  banks,  the  sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  getung  less  than  the 
tTen-"'   "^^^"'^^  contracting  firms    And  so 

Thus,  we  came  to  the  pay  raises  for  the 
.ew  hundred  men  in  executive  pr.sts- and 
from  there,  we  had  to  go  to  adjustments  In 
.PKlslatlve  and  Judiciary  .salaries  to  bring  the 
compensauon  of   these   men  and   women    up 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  if 
there  was  a  dispute  in  the  wheatfields 
of  Kansas  or  Nebraska  exactly  like  the 
table-grape  controversy  in  California 
The  California  grape  picker  earns  more 
moiiey  per  hour  than  the  wheatJield 
laborer,  but  that  is  of  little  matter 

,K.   u."^'^  ^^^  ^^^*^^^'  students  and  Ixxay. 
thinking  clergy  demonstrate  and  picket 
he  grocery  stores  to  force  the  proprie- 
tor to  discontinue  the  sale  of  bread' 

The  aiiswer  is  clear.  If  they  can  be 
3;f'w  "'  ^>'<^°tUng  grapes,  they 
could    arid    would    boycott    bread,   even 

lie"*    '^  *'^™  ^^^  ^^^  °^  someone  else s 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  thought  was  clearly 
shown   by  a  neutral   in   the  California 
^cc     ,^^f^    controversy-the    National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains.  One  of  their 
recent   advertisements   on    this  subject 
ought  to  be  mandatory  reading  for  everv 
foodstore  customer  in  the  United  States 
m^o?f    •^^^'^'"^^  ^'■^  ^««al  and  im- 
?v  ?h     f""  M^  ^^"^  ^  P'*^"ly  sugResttxl 
b>    the  following  advertisement    Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement : 
Tabl.   Oeapcs   Ahe   Not   Exactly  the   si.^rr 

OF  Lirz.   BIT   IF    TUET   Weke,  Some  CrriES 

Wnuu)  Have  No  Beead 

boyco!^^"'°"^'''*  """^  comments  on  gr..pe 

t^r'^T  ''*^,'f' ^  ''°"''*  "'■''  pwfecuy  satis<..c- 
mlrirlr^    .^"P*"  'l's*PPe'^«l  from  supor- 

r.^^t  r  "fe.  But  moet  people  also  warit  the 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  what  to  buy 
and  feed  their  families. 

Today    there    are    those   who   would   m.ike 
the    supermarket    industry    decide    a    labor 
management    dispute    between    some    pripe 
growers   and   a  group  of  farm   workers 

As  a  result,  demands— often  by  well-mean- 
.ng  j)eople  but  frequently  accompanied  bv 
threats  of  violence— have  been  made  all 
across  the  country  that  supermarket  man- 
ageia  become  the  Judge  and  Jury  In  the  dis- 
pute •' 

How  By  demanding  that  supermarkets  re- 
fuse to  carry  California  table  grapes  uiiui 
the  dispute  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
one  group  of  workers 

A  mldwestern  city  Is  an  example  of  what 
can     happen      Until     recently    the     boycott 
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against  grapes  had  gotten  only  lukewarm 
public  support,  but  then  a  local  politician 
stepped  in  and  the  play  got  a  little  rough. 
Be  started  to  apply  preasura — Implications 
that  food  chains  would  tmot  toogb  sledding 
in  the  state  capital  If  they  didn't  give  in — 
and  his  demands  were  met.  Orer  the  week- 
end grapes  disappeared  from  the  stores  of 
this   city's   seven    largest   food    chains. 

In  a  way,  the  people  of  that  city  were 
lucky,  though.  The  target  could  have  been 
bread,  or  milk,  or  beef.  And  maybe  some 
dav  It  will  be. 

We  don't  think  it's  in  the  public  Interest 
to  have  supermarket  operators  settling  so- 
cial and  economic  issues  to  which  they  are 
not  parties.  If  you  agree,  we  hope  youll  tell 
vour  readers  so. 


HERMAN  V.  VON  HOLT  OF  HAWAH 
ENDS  DISTINGUISHED  BANKING 
CAREER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  50th  State,  Mr.  Herman  V.  von 
Holt,  whose  retirement  on  the  last  day 
of  February  brought  to  an  end  a  brilliant 
banking  career. 

Mr.  Von  Holt,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  Hawaiian  Bank  when 
he  retired,  first  became  associated  in 
1926  with  First  National  Bank,  as  it  was 
then  called.  In  addition  to  his  role  of 
leadership  in  the  business  community 
during  an  era  of  our  State's  most  dy- 
namic growth,  he  also  found  time  to  de- 
vote his  considerable  energies  to  com- 
munity service.  Mr.  Von  Holt  served  most 
ably  as  chairman  of  the  city  and  coimty 
recreational  commission  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  and  coimty  parks  board. 
Hl.'^  deep  interest  in  athletics  is  reflected 
by  Ills  work  in  the  mld-1930s'  as  a  mem- 
ber and  then  chairman  of  the  Territorial 
Boxing  Commission. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Mr.  Von 
Holt  was  treasurer  and  vestryman  of  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral  Parish,  and  since 
1931  he  has  been  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  investment  committee  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  of  Hawaii. 

Herman  V.  von  Holt  was  educated  in 
the  (lassie  Hawaiitin  pattern  for  success. 
He  attended  Punahou  School  and  grad- 
uated from  an  Ivy  League  college  in 
1916  It  was  at  Yale  that  he  achieved  All- 
American  fame  as  a  member  of  the  water 
polo  team,  of  which  he  was  captain 
during  his  senior  year. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Yale. 
Mr.  V.  von  Holt  Joined  the  Audit  Co.,  of 
Hawaii,  only  to  have  his  budding  business 
career  Interrupted  by  service  in  the  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant  during  World 
War  I. 

Steeped  In  the  banking  tradition,  Mr. 
Von  Holt  soon  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  who  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  wish 
to  .ioin  me  in  extending  aloha  and  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Von  Holt  upon  his  retire- 
ment. I  sure  that  they  will  find  of  inter- 
est the  article  entitled  "Von  Holt  Ends 
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Era  as  Banker."  from  the  February  28, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
I  therefore  submit  the  article  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows: 

VoN  Holt  Ends  Era  as  Banker 

Herman  V.  von  Holt  will  bring  to  an  end 
more  than  four  decades  as  a  director  of  the 
First  Hawaiian  Bank  today. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
past  two  years,  culminating  a  career  with 
the  bank  that  began  In  1926. 

Von  Holt's  retirement  will  become  official 
when  the  annual  shareholders'  meeting  is 
held  today. 

FAMILY    HISTORT 

Cecil  Brown.  Von  Holt's  great  uncle,  was 
senator  and  minister  of  finance  in  the  days 
of  the  monarchy.  Brown  became  associated 
with  First  National  Bank,  later  merged  into 
Bishop  &  Co.  In  1878,  and  was  named  presi- 
dent in  1900. 

Von  Holt's  father  served  as  a  vice  president 
of  First  National. 

Herman  von  Holt  was  born  In  1894,  at- 
tended Punahou  School,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  In  1916. 

He  starred  on  the  Yale  water  polo  team, 
was  named  AU-Amerlcan  each  year,  and  was 
captain  of  the  team  as  a  senior. 

He  also  played  on  the  Yale  baseball  and 
football  teams,  wrestled  and  rowed  in  the 
Yale  crew. 

ENTERED    BUSINESS 

After  graduation  In  1916  Von  Holt  spent  a 
year  with  the  Audit  Co.  of  Hawaii,  and  re- 
turned to  the  company  for  some  three  years 
after  serving  as  an  Army  second  lieutenant 
during  World  War  I. 

In  1922,  Von  Holt  became  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  James  Campbell  Estate,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1951. 

He  also  is  a  trustee  of  the  S.  M.  Damon 
Estate. 

Von  Holt  was  chairman  of  the  City  and 
County  Recreation  Commission  In  the  1930f, 
and  later  was  a  member  of  the  City  and 
County  Parks  Board. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Territory  Boxing 
Commission  in  the  years  1929-1936,  and  was 
chairman  1932-36.  He  also  served  on  the 
Honolulu  Realty  Board. 

For  more  than  20  years  he  was  treasurer 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral 
Parish,  and  since  1931  has  t>een  secretary 
and  chairman  of  the  investment  committee 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Hawaii. 


THE     AMERICAN     LEGIONS     FIRST 
50    YEARS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  this  year  observing  its 
golden  anniversary.  It  was  on  March  15. 
1919.  only  a  few  months  after  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  that  this  great  orga- 
nization of  veterans  came  into  being. 

The  American  Legion  and  I  grew  up 
together.  I  was  bom  a  little  over  3  years 
before  it  was  established,  so  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  its  enviable  record  of 
service  to  God  and  country. 

As  the  Legion  approaches  its  50th  an- 
niversary, it  can  look  back  on  a  long  and 
useful  life  in  which  wars  have  been  mere 
interruptions.  Like  Cincinnatus  of  old, 
the  Legionnaire  returns  to  the  plow — or 
machine,  desk,  store,  or  other  post  of 
duty — as  soon  as  the  flighting  stops. 
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When  he  resiunes  his  place  in  society, 
he  does  not  cease  to  serve  his  country. 
No  one  resdizes  more  than  the  ex-service- 
man that  there  is  more  involved  in  see- 
ing one's  country  than  fighting  wars 
That  the  veterans  of  our  wars  have  con- 
tinued to  do  their  bit  in  peacetime  can 
be  proved  by  a  recital  of  the  American 
Le«rlon's  manifold  activities  during  the 
years  since  the  armistice  silenced  the 
gims  on  the  western  front. 

Among  these  activities  have  been  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Boys'  State  and  Boys'  Nation: 
sponsorship  of  over  3,000  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  organization  of  baseball 
leagues  in  which  over  400,000  boys  are 
players;  building  of  community  houses, 
swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  and  parks ; 
furnishing  ambulances  and  special 
equipment  for  the  treatment  of  such 
diseases  as  infantile  paralysis;  promoting 
education  in  public  safety;  combating 
unemployment  and  helping  to  keep 
schools  in  operation  during  times  of  eco- 
nomic depression;  as  well  as  assisting 
those  veterans  who  are  forced  to  spend 
weary  years  in  hospitals  and  making 
easier  the  lot  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  responded  to  the  final 
rollcall. 

While  you  are  all  familiar  with  these 
constructive  accomplishments,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reciting  them,  representing 
as  they  do  a  wholesome  contrast  to  the 
irresponsible  performances  of  many  who 
cloak  their  anarchistic  activities  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  While  the  American  Le- 
gion and  other  veterans'  organizations, 
churches,  civic  groups,  and  similar  asso- 
ciations of  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  try  to  preserve  our  Nation,  to  solve 
its  problems,  and  to  make  it  an  even 
better  land  in  which  to  live,  other  groups 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  destroy  our 
Nation,  create  new  difficulties,  and  bring 
about  chaos.  Split  personalities  preach 
anarchy  while  simultaneously  screaming 
for  bigger  and  bigger  Govemment  hand- 
outs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  Legion  will  be  around  long 
after  the  forces  of  revolution  and  an- 
archy have  exhausted  themselves  in  their 
futile  efforts  to  destroy  our  Nation.  May 
their  second  half  centurj-  be  as  construc- 
tive and  as  worthy  of  emulation  a.s  the 
first  50  years  have  been. 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV^S 
Thursday,  March  13.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays  pa- 
pers had  much  to  say  about  the  matter 
of  conglomerates  and  the  stories  were 
for  the  most  part  pretty  rough  on  this 
fact  of  economic  life. 

While  I  am  for  the  most  part  con- 
cerned with  the  long-range  social  and 
economic  implications  of  conglomerates. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  question. 
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Yesterday.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  conglomerates 
and  expressed  my  concern  with  thia  phe- 
nomenon. 

And  yesterday,  also,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  a  two  page  ad  outlining  one 
conglomerate's  point  of  view  as  it  per- 
tains to  this  situation  It  occurs  to  me 
that  we  in  Conflrress  might  further  our 
understanding  of  this  whole  question  by 
taking  note  of  its  contents.  Accordingly 
I  place  their  statement  in  the  Record: 
An    Opkv    Lrrrm    to    Ott»    Sharkholociw— 

Pi-*iN  Talk  P1»om  LTV 
To  Our  Shareholders 

Two    weeks    ago    In    response    tx5    an    an- 
nouncement by  Congreaaman  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  would 
Investigate     "conglomerate     mergers,"     your 
company  stated    publicly,   "in   view   of   the 
recent  barrage  of  uninformed  and  irrespon- 
sible statements  directed  at  diversified  com- 
panies which  have  caused  distress  and  harm 
to  LTVs   thousands  of  stockholders,   to  our 
128.000  employees  and   to  the   conaununltles 
■In  wfcwb  our  nine  publicly  held  fompanles 
••re    baaed.    Llng-Temco-Voutrht.    Inc  .    wel- 
comes the  proposed  Investigation  of  conglom- 
erate   mergers    by    a    House    of    Representa- 
tives  Subcommittee  as   a   forward   step   that 
should  clear  the  air    cUnfy  whatever  Issues 
may    be    involved,    and    replace    va^ue.    gen- 
eralized mis-statements  with  f.icts   We  think 
that  an  authoritative  and  responsible  legis- 
lative group  should  undertake  to  shed  light 
on  so-called  conglomerate  mergers." 

SubsequenUy,  and  prior  to  any  authorita- 
tive Investigation  or  hearing,  the  incredible 
barrage  of  uninformed  and  Uresponalble 
statements  by  men  m  high  office  acceler- 
ated As  the  management  of  LTV'  we  have  a 
basic  responsibility  to  speak  out  now  about 
this  because  it  has  a.Tected  your  invest- 
ments Furthermore,  the  investments  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Individuals 
who  are  shareholders  of  other  so-called  con- 
glomerates   were  similarly  affected 

In  effect,  there  is  an  an tl -conglomerate 
campaign  under  way  tUat  indiscriminately 
condemns  everyone  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  companies  identified  as  conglomer- 
ates, hurtini?  shareholders,  employees,  man- 
.igements,  and  the  communities  In  which 
these  companies  operate  It  appears  to  be 
largely  a  publicity  campaign  based  on  in- 
nuendo and  guilt- by-assoclatlon  psychol- 
ogy Apparently,  the  conglomerates  are 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  unspecified  violations 
m  advance  of  any  sort  of  objective,  respon- 
sible hearing 

Whatever  the  sponsorship,  motivation,  and 
ultimate  goals  of  this  campaign  may  be.  the 
result  to  date  has  been  a  damaging  erosion 
of  shareholder  values 

While  recognizing  that  we  have  no  bureau- 
cratic immunity  and  that  speaking  out  may 
make  us  the  target  for  additional  harassment 
our  sense  of  responsibility  and  our  instinct 
for  fair  play  nonethless  compel  us  to  present 
LTV  s  position  In  this  matter 

We  cannot  and  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  the  companies  currently  iden- 
tiHed  as  conglomerates,  but  we  can'  speak 
for  LTV  a  diversitled  muitl-lnduatrv  com- 
pany that  is  prominently  Identified  as  a 
conglomerate 

In  our  view,  the  conglomerate  movement 
of  the  past  few  years  has  made  manv  poslUve 
pro-competitive  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  it  is  incredible  that  this 
bolstering  of  the  American  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  be  so  little  appreciated  that  a  cam- 
paign could  be  launched  to  hurt  so  many 
Individuals 

The    last    week    of    February,    1969     was    a 
period  of  disaster  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  investors,  primarily  because  a  few  men 
in  responsible  positions  made  public  sute- 
ments  which  were  dlaeemlnated  widely 

Climaxing  many  monV»8  of  intensive  anti- 
conglomerate  publicity,  the  events  of  that 
week  Included  The  appearance  before  a 
H..u«e  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  of 
Judge  Hamer  H  Budge,  new  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  His 
testimony  created  such  headlines  as  "Tajt 
Laws  May  Be  Spurring  Take-Overs,  New  SEC 
Chief  Tells  House  SuJacommlttee"  i  The  Wall 
Street  Joumah  Judge  Budge  earlier  was 
reported  to  be  highly  critical  of  conglom- 
erates, but  he  made  no  specific  charges  and 
named  no  specific  companies  Press  reports 
said  he  called  up  specters  of  the  Depression 
and  the  holding  companies  of  the  '208.  which 
are  totally  unrelated  to  today's  multi-market 
companies 

R«>bert  W  Haack.  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  was  quoted  by  a  re- 
porter as  saying  that  "The  Big  Board  la 
considering  the  poeslbUlty  of  dellsUng  two 
conglomerates"  That  damaging  statement 
devalued  the  securities  of  every  company 
generally  identified  as  a  conglomerate  The 
last  day  of  February.  1969,  was  indeed  a 
Black  Friday  for  shareholders  of  these  com- 
panlee  who  suffered  a  reduction  of  hundred* 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  the  value  of  their 
Investments 

Before  the  end  of  that  Friday.  Richard  W 
McLaren,  the  new  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partments antitrust  division,  told  the  press 
he  w.is  going  to  bring  antitrust  suits  against 
some  unnamed  conglomerates  for  unspecified 
reasons  According  to  The  New  York  Times. 
He  gave  no  hint  concerning  which  particular 
mergers  might  be  under  scrutiny,  nor  did  he 
indicate  whether  the  department  would  go 
after  mergers  already  consummated  or  mere- 
ly attempt  to  prevent  some  future  action." 
Thus,  the  cloak  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
picion was  cast  over  all  of  the  so-called 
■onglomerates 

Earlier  in  February.  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Introduced  a  bill  that 
was  said  to  be  designed  to  deprive  conglom- 
erates of  tax  benefits  In  using  debt  to  finance 
acquisitions 

We   assume    that   Chairman   Mills.   In   hl« 
usual    thorough   manner,   will   look   into  the 
economics    of   the   conglomerate    movement. 
.\gain.  we  cannot  be  certain  exactly  what  he 
md  his  committee  will  find  In  the  caaea  of 
•he  other  conglomerates,   but  we  believe  he 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  LTVs  finan- 
cial analysts  have  determined   that  our  ac- 
quisition transacuons  in  the  past  fouryears— 
involving  cash,  equity  securities,  and  deben- 
tures— have  generated  an  estunated  W50  mil- 
lion in  additional  taxable  Income  that  other- 
wise   would    not    have    been    generated     We 
believe  his  investigation  will  find  that  many 
conglomerate  mergers  create  additional  and 
continuing    annual    taxable    Income    In    the 
form  of  Increased  dividends  and  Interest  pay- 
ments   In   addition,   some   of   these   mergers 
have  resulted  m  the  repatriation  of  millions 
of   Eurodollars,   which    has   had   a   beneficial 
effect  on  the  balance-of-payments. 

It  Is  past   Ume.   in  our  view,   that   an  ob- 
JecUve    investigation    into    this    whole    situ- 
ation be  undertaken. 
,      We  also  recognize  that  some  proposed  leg- 
Ulatlon    designed    to    control    the    conglom- 
erates,   .advanced    without    benefit    of    prior 
study,    could    have    Implications    and   effects 
more  far-reaching  than  currently  anticipated 
Some  appear  to  be  sweeping,  oversimplified 
remedies    to   problems    that    may    not    exist 
Nonetheless    we    believe    that    hearings    will 
provide   the  only  objecuve  forums  at  which 
the  implicauons  and  effects  can  be  examined 
ratl<jnally 

We  are  eager  to  present  the  facts  .so  far  as 
LTV  is  concerned  We  have  cooperated,  and 
will  continue  to  ooof>erate.  with  every  respon- 
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sible    Oovernment    representative    who    h&i 
contacted   us  in  regard   to  these  hearings 

We  would  welcome  an  expression  of  vour 
views  through  letters  to  your  Congreasnian 
and  your  Senator*  and  to  the  opinion  leaders 
of  your  community  If  you  need  additional 
copies  of  our  statement,  we  will  be  haoDv  -n 
send  them  to  you. 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  other  data 
appearing  on  these  pages  with  respect  to  put- 
ting  the  conglomerate  syndrome  into  per- 
spectlve  and  presenting  LTVs  record  and  re 
sponse  vls-a-vis  the  generalized  criticisms 
often    expressed   of   conglomerates, 

James  J.   Ling, 
Chatrman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Extru 
tne  Officer.  '  "■ 

Clydb  Skeen. 

Preside- t 
March   10.   1969, 
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Perspective 

The  conglomerates  are  not  a  new  lndu=,trv 

All  highly  diversified  companies— IncUuiuig 

such  blue  chip  Fortune  500  names  as  West- 

inghouse.   RCA.  Ford.  General   Electric    and 

General  Motors,  each  with  proven  records  of 

excellent    management— are    not    known    is 

conglomerates,    although    they    are    multl- 

market.  multi-Industry  enterprises  that  have 

long  done  an  outstanding  job  of  serving  the 

public  interest  and  their  shareholders. 

Two  Ideas  expressed  In  the  current  criti- 
cism of  conglomerates  are  not  compatible 
I  e..  the  claim  that  conglomerates  pose  the 
danger  of  concentrations  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power  vs.  the  notion  that  conglom- 
erates have  weak  financial  structures  md 
poor  management  whose  disintegration  will 
cause  economic  chaos. 

LTV  is  not  a  raider.  LTV  Is  not  a  liquidator 
LTV  has  devoted  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  to 
studying  and  developing  techniques  'for 
managing  highly  diversified  enterprises 

These  facts  are  among  those  LTV  conslrters 
most  significant  in  discussions  of  the  cur- 
rent business  phenomenon  known  as  -he 
conglomerates"  It  is  a  dlfDcult  subject  to 
discuss  because,  despite  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  examination  and  exposition,  there  is 
IltUe  agreement  on  how  to  define  or  describe 
a  conglomerate.  LTV  cannot  claim  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  all  of  the  companies  presently 
considered  in  a  general  sense  to  be  conglom- 
erates, but  LTV  can  speak  for  itself  as  a  di- 
versified multi-industry  company  that  is 
prominently  identified  as  a  conglomerate 
LTV  has  prepared  the  following  "Scorecard " 
to  amass  the  principal  conglomerate  criti- 
cisms, as  vague  and  generalized  as  they  may 
be.  Alongside  each  criticism  we  have  set  forth 
candidly  and  sincerely  LTVs  record  and  re- 
sponse as  seen  by  Its  management. 

Individuality  is  a  paramount  trait  of  e.ich 
of  the  companies  generally  referred  to  as  con- 
glomerates. There  are  no  consistent  stand- 
ards by  which  the  conglomerates  can  be  In- 
dividually measured,  analyzed  and  or  com- 
pared to  each  other  The  characteristics  that 
are  most  often  considered  to  be  common  to 
the  conglomerates  are  really  Intangibles:  di- 
versification by  markets  or  Industries,  rapid 
growth,  and  acquisitiveness. 

Diversification,  as  pointed  out  at  the  out- 
set of  this  discussion,  Is  certainly  not  lim- 
ited to  conglomerates.  DlverslflcaUon,  to  pro- 
vide stability  and  protection  against  the 
cyclical  Interruptions  of  growth  that  almcat 
all  Industries  or  markets  encounter,  has  been 
a  desired  goal  of  business  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Some  time  ago.  the  management  of  LT\' 
decided  that  the  most  viable  approach  to 
building  shareholder  values  would  be  to  seek 
as  much  diversification  as  possible  :u  rap- 
idly as  possible,  within  the  framework  of 
sound  business  practice.  In  1964.  when  90': 
of  LTVs  business  was  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary and  space  agencies  and  when  most  ex- 


perU  were  predicting  a  dramatic  cutback  In 
this  type  of  business,  the  Government  en- 
couraged LTV  and  other  highly  defense- 
oriented  companies  to  seek  diversification. 

Rapid  growth  certainly  is  not  limited  to 
the  conglomerates:  many  dynamic  compa- 
nies with  restricted  market  areas  grow  rap- 
idly. As  a  matter  of  i>ercentages,  smaller  com- 
panies generally  grow  faster  than  large  com- 
panies. Certainly,  many  of  the  companies 
that  are  identified  as  conglomerates  have  not 
grown  as  rapidly  as  some  restricted-market 
companies  or  smaller  companies. 

Acquisitiveness  Is  not  solely  a  character- 
istic of  conglomerates  either,  for  every  type 
of  company  in  every  t>-pe  of  Industry  partici- 
pated in  establishing  1968'8  record  of  4,462 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

(Most  of  I968"s  mergers  and  acquisitions 
were  reported  to  be  "conglomerate."  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  one  of  the  so-called  con- 
glomerates was  engaged  in  the  transaction. 
Any  merger  or  acquisition  which  cannot  be 
defined  technically  as  "horizontal"  or  "ver- 
tical" must  be  defined  In  technical  terms  as 
conglomerate."  A  "conglomerate"  acquisi- 
tion or  merger  does  not  automatically  make 
the  surviving  company  one  of  the  so-called 
conglomerates.  All  "conglomerate"  acquisi- 
tions or  mergers.  In  the  technical  sense,  are 
not  Initiated  by  the  ^o-called  conglomerate 
companies.)  " 

The  companies  that  are  generally  known 
.IS  conglomerates  are,  In  fact,  highly  indlvld- 
u.iUstic.  Not  one  of  them,  to  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  management  of  LTV,  has  evet 
said  that  It  wants  to  be  known  as  a  conglom- 
ernte.  That  Is  because  the  faddish  use  of 
the  label  as  a  superficial  substitute  for  a 
more  meaningful  definition  implies  that 
there  are  a  group  of  companies  that  share 
a  list  of  common  characteristics.  There  is 
no  characteristic  that  actually  is  common 
to  all  of  the  conglomerates.  Their  structures, 
organizations,  operations,  capabilities,  man- 
agements, financial  relationships,  reputa- 
tions and  personalities  vary  Just  about  as 
widely  as  is  possible.  So  do  their  attitudes, 
opinions,  concepts,  philosophies,  strategies, 
tactics,  and  goals — at  least  as  much  as  these 
ch.iracterlstlcs  vary  among  all  corporations. 
The  conglomerates  demonstrate  even  greater 
differences  In  size  and  scope,  in  geography, 
In  history. 

The  wide  differences  among  conglomerates 
make  the  criticisms,  all  of  which  have  been 
generalized  and  unspeclflc.  especially  unac- 
ceptable. The  criticism  that  conglomerates 
threaten  to  become  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  American  economy,  for  example,  must 
negate  the  criticism  that  conglomerates  do 
not  have  good  management  and  will  fall  by 
the  wayside  when  the  first  severe  economic 
testing  comes  along.  In  logic,  one  could  be 
true,  but  not  the  other:  In  fact,  both  have 
to  be  major  exaggerations.  If  not  completely 
f.ilse. 

The  management  of  a  conglc«nerate  must 
produce  results  Just  as  the  management  of 
riny  other  company  must  produce  results. 
Much  recent  criticism  has  been  based  on 
conglomerate  use  of  debentures  and  war- 
r.ints:  In  the  Instances  In  which  such  securi- 
ties are  used,  the  penalty  for  bad  manage- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  In  any  other  in- 
.'■tance  of  bad  management:  the  rewards  for 
eood  management  also  should  be  the  same. 
N'o  amount  of  legislation  can  guarantee  good 
management. 

If  conglomerates  are  any  kind  of  threat  to 
*  e  economy,  It  would  be'  possible  to  define 
Me  threat  In  standard  antitrust  language. 
Ni  such  definition  has  been  offered.  There  Is 
"hly  one  true  symptom  of  monopoly:  the  lack 
'■r  lessening  of  competition.  LTV  can  testify 
that  there  Is  plenty  of  competition  in  each 
^>f  the  Industries  In  which  It  Is  engaged.  Un- 
f.iir  competition  can  be  expressed  in  many 
ftilTerent  ways,  but  to  the  best  of  the  knowl- 
fclge  of  LTVs  management,  there  has  been 
ho  specific  claim  of  unfair  competition  in- 
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volving  the  conglomerates  which  cannot  be 
remedied  within  the  framework  of  existing 
antltnist  legislation. 

Actually,  the  conglomerates  admittedly 
may  disturb  the  status  quo.  However.  LTVs 
acquisition  policy  has  been  to  seek  out  qual- 
ity companies  which  are  well  managed  in 
their  fields,  to  make  fair  offers  which  will  not 
be  opposed  by  existing  management — men  of 
Integrity  and  honor — and  to  continue  doing 
business  in  this  field  In  much  the  same  way 
that  the  acquired  company  used  to  achieve 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  instances  of  economic  concen- 
tration for  years,  with  a  handful  of  com- 
panies dominating  an  Industry.  The  most 
positive  evidence  of  the  pro-competltlve 
nature  of  the  conglomerates  Is  the  highly 
active  fear  of  the  Ineffective  management  of 
some  of  these  companies  that  they  will  be  the 
next  takeover  target  of  one  of  the  conglom- 
erates. 

If.  as  they  say,  the  worth  of  a  man  (or  a 
company)  may  be  measured  by  his  enemies, 
then  that  Is  another  measure  of  the  great 
value  the  conglomerates  have  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

THE    scorecard 

Generalized    criticisms    often    expressed    of 
conglomerates 

1.  Existing  laws  are  Inadequate  to  control 
conglomerates.  Special  new  legislation  Is 
needed  to  prevent  the  conglomerates  from 
"taking  over  the  world." 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  knows  of  no  specific  case  of  any  al- 
leged abuse  by  any  conglomerate  that  could 
not  be  corrected  by  existing  legislation — as 
several  government  spokesmen,  including 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  new  chief  of  the  anti- 
trust section  of  the  Justice  Department,  have 
pointed  out.  ' 

2.  Operating  results  and  financial  perform- 
ance are  disguised.  Companies  acquired  by 
conglomerates  generally  disappear  from  a 
financial  reporting  standpoint:  their  operat- 
ing results  are  consolidated  under  a  cor- 
porate umbrella,  losses  are  concealed,  and 
there  Is  no  way  to  measure  performance. 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  has  been  referred  to  by  Fortune  mag- 
azine as  the  most*  visible  large  company  in 
the  United  States.  LTVs  operations  are  con- 
ducted through  publicly  owned  subsidiary 
companies.  With  each  subsidiary's  securities 
listed  on  a  major  stock  exchange,  each  is 
subject  to  SEC,  stock  exchange  and  other 
regulations.  Each  publishes  annual  and 
quarterly  reports,  proxy  statements  and  all 
other  required  Information. 

3.  These  companies  that  have  grown  so 
rapidly  are  Just  "houses  of  cards."  In 
event  of  severe  recession  or  depression  such 
companies  would  collapse,  with  the  weaker 
operating  units  pulling  the  strong  down 
with  them. 

The  LTV  subsidiary  companies  have  no 
financial  or  operating  interdependence.  Each 
company  has  Its  own  separate  and  independ- 
ent credit  lines  and  investment  community 
support.  The  operating  results  of  one  LTV 
subsidiary  do  not  affect  the  results  of  any 
other  subsidiary.  The  operating  results  of 
one  subsidiary  affect  the  consolidated  results 
of  the  parent-operating  company  only  incre- 
mentally. 

4.  Conglomerates  are  too  complicated  to 
manage.  "It's  difficult  enough  to  manage  one 
company  In  one  Industry;  how  can  conglom- 
erates manage  a  number  of  disparate  com- 
panies in  diverse  markets?" 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  combines  subsidiary  executive  teams, 
led  by  highly  motivated,  modern  entre- 
preneurs (each  of  whom  has  an  equity  stake 
In  his  company  and  is  publicly  accountable 
and  responsible  for  his  company's  perform- 
ance, progress,  and  growth  and  Is  a  specialist 
In   his   own    line   of   business)    with    entre- 
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preneurlal  corporate  expertise  to  provide  each 
company  stronger,  more  sophisticated  man- 
agement. 

5.  Conglomerates  use  unusual  accounting 
practices  to  make  profits  appear  higher  than 
they  actually  are. 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  Is  essentially  made  up  of  publicly  held 
operating  subsidiaries.  The  results  of  opera- 
tions of  each  of  these  stand  alone  and  are  cer- 
tified as  to  the  fairness  of  presentation  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  by  one  of  the  leading  national  Inde- 
pendent accounting  firms.  LTVs  consolidated 
earnings  as  reported  are,  therefore,  the  result 
of  15  Individual  audits,  with  a  further  opin- 
ion as  to  the  fairness  of  presentation  of  the 
overall  results  by  one  of  these  Independent 
certified  public  accounting  firms. 
'  6.  Conglomerates  use  questionable  account- 
ing methods.  For  example,  they  make  par- 
ticular use  of  'pooling  of  Interests."  an  ac- 
counting technique  that  Is  misleading  and 
has  been  criticized  by  some  analysts. 

LTVs  Record  and  Resjxjnse 
"Pooling''  has  been  a  generallv  accepted 
accounting  principle  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  since 
September.  1950.  In  fact.  It  is  mandatory 
where  the  circumstances  call  for  it.  In  any 
event,  LTVs  major  acquisitions  have  largely- 
been  accomplished  on  a  "purchase"  basis  and 
"pooling"  has  been  used  only  as  required. 

7.  Motivation  for  a  conglomerate's  growth 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to 
achieve  bigness. 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
In  1964  when  more  than  90'i  of  LTVs  busi- 
ness was  done  with  the  military  and  space 
agencies,  LTV  and  other  major  defense-ori- 
ented companies  were  urged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  diversify.  LTVs  management  had 
already  decided  that  the  Company  would 
never  be  dependent  upon  any  one  product, 
any  one  market,  or  any  one  technology  to  sus- 
tain Its  growth  and  progress.  Thus,  it  delib- 
erately seeks  diversification  to  build  in  pro- 
tection and  stability  against  periodic  eco- 
nomic upheavals  and  cyclical  trends.  This 
diversification,  we  believe,  also  benefits  the 
communities  in  which  LT\'  operates. 

8.  Conglomerates  can  grow  only  bv  acquisi- 
tion, 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  stresses  internal  growth.  A  majority 
of  the  LTV  companies  have  sustained  inter- 
nal growth  records  in  excess  of  their  com- 
petitor companies  over  a  period  of  years. 
LTV  subsidiary  companies  Invest  heavily  in 
research  and  development  and  In  new  fa- 
cilities. hTV  emphasizes  innovation  in  the 
creation  of  new  enterprises.  All  of  this  dem- 
onstrates LTVs  emphasis  on  internal  growth. 

9.  Conglomerates  are  predatory  and  are 
disruptive  In  their  acquisitions. '  Some  are 
nothing  more  than  "raiders"  who  discharge 
management  and  many  employees  of  ac- 
quired companies  and  shut  down  certain 
operations. 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV  seeks  and  retains  good  management 
in  the  companies  it  acquires.  Total  employ- 
ment has  increased  LT\'  has  never  shut  down 
a  plant  of  an  acquired  company.  In  fact. 
LTV  subsidiary  companies,  with  parent-oper- 
ating company  support,  have  invested  more 
than  $250  million  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment In  the  past  three  years. 

10.  Tender  offers  are  unfair  and  unethical. 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
Due  to  the  fairness  of  the  offers  that  LTV 
has  made  (demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  In 
response  to  LTVs  offers  holders  of  the  com- 
mon stock  tendered  more  than  80 ^7-  of  the 
outstanding  shares  oi  the  former  Wilson  & 
Co,  and  more  than  90"^  of  the  outstanding 
shares   of   both   Greatamerlca   and   Jones   & 
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lAUghlln  3t««n.  the  managementa  of  the 
companlea  that  LTV  has  acquired  have  put 
•hareholder  conatderatJona  first  and  chosen 
not  to  oppose  the  acquUltlons  Purthermore. 
LTV  haa  an  outatandlng  record  of  retaining 
management   following  acqulsltlona 

11  Conglomeratea  take  special  advantage 
of  current  tai  laws  in  making  acquisitions. 
LTV's  Record  and  Response 
As  a  result  of  the  premiums  LTV  has  al- 
ways paid  In  Its  acqulsltlona.  substantia;  ad- 
ditional taxable  Income  fias  t>e*n  generited. 
For  example.  It  Is  estimated  that,  in  the 
offers  tor  Wilson.  Greatamerlca  and  Jones  ft 
Laughlln.  at  least  1350  mlKlon  In  taxable 
income  baa  been  created.  Finally.  LTV  alao 
oiade  a  substantia;  positive  contribution  to 
the  balance-of-payments  by  repatriating 
more  than  $130  million  in  BxjrodoUars  to 
finance  arquialtlons. 

13  Conglomerates  are  guilty  of  wide-scale 
reciprocity  Through  their  diverse  operations, 
ccinitlorr.crates  engage  in  Inter-company  md 
other  tranaactlons  that  are  unfair  competi- 
tion and  Improperly  influence  prices 

LTVs  Record  and  Response 
LTV's  total  1968  irfter-company  sales  were 
less  than  1  ">  of  total  consolidated  sales  The 
LTV  Subsidiary  companies,  being  publicly 
field.  ftiMst  deal  with  eioh  other  in  the  same 
"arm's  length  '  procedures  that  all  publicly 
owned  companies  use  In  similar  transactions 

13  The  earnings  of  certain  operations  can 
be  used  to  make  another  aperatlun  dominant 
In  Its  market  The  resourres  of  a  conglom- 
erate can  be  focused  on  miking  one  opera- 
tion dominant  in  its  market  at  the  expense 
of  other  competitors 

LTV  s  Record  and  Response 
Both  LTVs  crganizAtic.nai  structure  of 
publicly  owned  subsidiaries  and  management 
policies  eliminate  any  possibility  of  building 
one  3ub8ldlar>-  at  the  expense  of  the  others 
The  entrepreneurial  management  of  each 
LTV  subsidiary  companv  would  stronglv 
resist  such  a  ci>urse 

14  Conglomerate  movement  leads  to  a 
concentration  of  economic  power  and  possi- 
ble unfair  advantages  over  competltlun 

LTV's  Record  and  Response 
Economic  powft  measured  In  terms  of  net 
worth  or  total  assets  employed  Is  far  less  for 
any  of  the  so-called  major  conglomerates 
than  f.T  many  of  the  largest  V  3  corpora- 
tions :n  Fortune  Magazines  annual  list  of 
June  15.  1968  Considering  all  US  corpora- 
tions—  Industrial,   flnanclal,   utilities,  etc. a 

company  the  average  size  of  four  of  the 
largest  so-.:a!led  conglomerates.  ITT.  Utton. 
Gulf  ft  Western  and  LTV.  would  rank  108th 
in  assets  and  118th  in  net  worth  Even  the 
averages  of  the  two  largest  companies  con- 
sidered to  be  conglomerates  rank  58th  and 
41st  in  terms  of  assets  and  net  worth  The 
four  largest  industrial  corporations  in  the 
country  have  eight  times  the  combined  as- 
sets and  13  times  the  net  W(jrth  of  the  four 
largest  companies  considered  to  be  conglom- 
erates. 

If  there  is  any  "unfair  '  advantage  accruing 
to  an  LTV  subsidiary  company  with  assist- 
ance by  the  parent-operating  company.  It  Is 
superior  over-all  management— and  that  Is 
the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise  .sv.stem  and 
should  not  be  penalized  or  unfairly  legis- 
lated against 

15  Conglomerates  lack  social  conscience 
and  evade  social  resfxjnslbiuty 

LTV's  Record  and  Response 
LTV's  primary  resptjnslblllty  is  to  return 
a  profit  for  Its  shareholders,  but  we  believe 
and  act  on  the  principle  that  the  prorit  mo- 
tive Is  not  !n  conflict— and  :s.  m  fact,  en- 
tirely harmonious — with  a  social  conscience 
LTV  Is  a  recognized  leader  in  .-mploving  hard 
core  groups,  minorities,  and  the  handicapped 
LTV  companies  and  their  executive  leaders 
are   encouraged   to   be   active   in    their  com- 
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munltlee  and  in  support  of  worthy  civic,  so- 
cial, charitable,  and  educational  endeavors 
Companies  acquired  by  LTV  have  generally 
performed  better  since  their  acquisition, 
thereby  paying  more  taxes,  providing  more 
Jobe,  and  thus  making  larger  contributions 
to  tbelr  respective  communities 
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NATION'S  WEU^ARE  SYSTEM 
REVIEWED 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 


Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker,  last  month 
there  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  a  series  of  articles  reviewing 
this  Nations  welfare  system  by  one  of 
the  newspaper'.s  Washington  correspond- 
ents. David  B  Bowes 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
depth  of  Mr  Bowes'  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems which  presently  confront  the  sys- 
tem and  his  discussions  of  the  numerous 
alternatives  and  reforms  which  have 
been  e.spoused  In  recent  years 

Mr  Speaker.  I  In.sert  the  entire  series 
of  articles  in  the  Record.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Mr  Bowes'  efforts,  coupled  with  the 
draft  of  a  negative  income  tax  bill,  which 
I  and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Con- 
YERS'.  placed  In  the  Record  earlier  this 
week,  will  stimulate  this  body  to  take  the 
lead  In  seeking  solutions  now  to  the  wel- 
fare problems. 

The  series  of  articles  follows: 
I  Prom    the    St     Louis    (Mo)    Post- Dispatch. 
Feb    23     1969] 

DlSOXtrSIONMCNT    SURBODNDS    .NATIONS 
WCLFARB    SY.STEM 

(By  David  B    Bowes) 
"These   are    the   unhappy  persona  Who  In 
the  great  lottery  of  life  have  drawn  a  blank   " 
(Thomas  Robert  Malthus  i 

Washington  February  22 —Prom  eigh- 
teenth century  England  the  brooding  Mal- 
thus  described  whAt  the  lottery  had  In  store 
today  for  Mrs  Mabel  Thomas,  who  exists  near 
the  United  States  Capitol 

Mrs.  Thomas,  born  into  a  large,  black  fam- 
ily In  the  Deep  South  33  years  ago.  awoke 
again  this  morning  to  cope  with  life  so 
shattered  and  confusing  as  to  seem  prac- 
tically  Irredeemable 

.\a  one  of  8,500,000  Americans  on  relief, 
Mrs  Thomas  figures  In  an  Increasingly 
momentous  debate  over  the  scope  of  wel- 
fare and.  In  the  opinion  of  nearly  everyone, 
its  failure  to  help  recipients  return  t<j  the 
nation's  mainstream 

As  one  of  5,600,000  citizens  receiving  aid 
for  the  benefit  .>f  dependent  children  Mabel 
Thomas — "They  never  call  you  missus  at  the 
welfare  ifflce  "  she  said  Is  at  the  center  of 
the  ttrowiiig  welfare  storm 

So  many  pjeople,  from  so  many  walks  of 
life,  are  disillusioned  or  bitter  about  the 
system  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin. 
Consider  Mrs  Thomas  One  of  America's 
daughters    .Sovereign  citizen. 

Everybody  give  us  a  hard  way  to  go.  "  said 
Mrs    Thomas 

.Acknowledging  frankly  her  own  Indiscre- 
tions, she  IS  convinced  that  public  officials 
are  working  on  behalf  of  "everybody  "  to  keep 
her  and  her  Illegitimate  children  poor. 

Mrs  Thiimas  was  "educated"  In  segregated 
and  Inferior  schools  In  South  Carolina  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  She  has  been  sepa- 


rated since  1960  from  her  husband  and  the 
three  children  she  bore  him. 

Since  then  she  has  had  a  girl,  now  6  years 
old,  and  twin  boys,  3,  "out  of  wedlock."  'Their 
fathers  are  heavy  drinkers  and  often  in  jaii 
Mrs  Thomaa  said.  She  la  glad  that  they  never 
come  around  her  slum  neighborhood. 

I  wanted  to  give  the  babies  my  own  ■.h<- 
name  so  that  they  wouldn't  grow  up  o  ,i- 
fused."  she  said,  "but  the  judge  give  me  a 
hard  way  to  go." 

Fearing  robbers  and  violent  Junkies  look- 
ing for  money  to  buy  narcotics,  Mrs.  Thomas 
said  that  she  dreaded  each  knock  at  the  doi  r 
of  the  dreary  two-bedroom  apartment  she 
rents  for  »61  a  month 

The  "blue  book"  rules  for  welfare  re- 
cipients point  out  that  the  United  Sta'e^ 
Supreme  Court — in  effect,  another  nelghv.i  r 
of  Mrs  Thomas — has  outlawed  searches  i.:t 
the  "man  in  the  house"  whose  presence 
would  lead  to  cancellation  of  welfare  checK- 
Mrs  Thomas,  who  receives  $179  a  month  :^  r 
herself  and  her  children,  Insists  that  an  in- 
vestigator by  any  other  name  Is  still  an  in- 
vestigator She  believes  also  that  the  Elec- 
toral College  somehow  conspired  to  der.v 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  the  presidency  and  th,,' 
"Nixon  Is  against   us   " 

Informed  that  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on's Administration  is  concerned  about  the 
wide  disparities  In  state  levels  of  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  Children,  Mrs  Thoma." 
replies  that  she  always  knew  he  would  ;ake 
away  some  money. 

She  pays  $62  a  month  for  food  stamps  worth 
$84  at  stores  within  walking  distance  that 
were  not  burned  out  In  the  riots  last  Apn, 
Welfare  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  need.s  f 
her  children  passing  through  their  format i.e 
preschool  years. 

A  hospital  provides  orthopedic  shoes  lor 
the  foot  conditions  that  they  were  born  wi-h 
But  Mrs.  Thomas  seldom  has  carfare  for  vist-s 
to  the  crowded  clinic.  She  refers  vaguelv  1 1 
klnfolk  somewhere  near.  Apparently  they 
cannot  help. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  on  welfare  all  mv 
life,"  she  said,  looking  you  In  the  eye  for 
the  first  time 

She  has  undergone  surgery  for  breast  can- 
cer, however,  and  cannot  do  "heavy  wcrk' 
even  If  adequate  day  care  were  available  :  r 
the  children 

The  old  television  set,  which  many  affluent 
suburbanites  believe  that  she  should  not  Lwn 
Is  Mrs.  T'homas'  only  window  to  the  world 
Year  after  year  It  shows  her  the  materia: 
comforts  of  those  who  "give  us  a  hard  way 
to  go." 

The  cost  of  supporting  Mrs.  Thomas  und 
others  who  drew  blanks  In  the  lotterv  <  f 
contemporary  American  life  is  gigantic  Ag- 
gregate welfare  costs  at  federal,  state  uid 
local  levels  have  risen  from  52  to  112  billion 
dollars  In  the   last  eight  years. 

Divided  Into  categories  of  old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled  and 
AFDC,  the  recipients  often  do  not  march 
such  neat  definitions.  Whatever  their  r:ice. 
these  factory  rejects  of  industrialized  society 
bear  the  mark  of  every  unsolved  economic, 
.social  and  moral  problem. 

New  York  City  Is  large  enough  to  be  a  .•^pe- 
clal  case.  But  It  does  dramatize  the  growth  <  f 
a  system  whose  chief  aim.  In  theory  at  least. 
used  to  be  to  put  Itself  out  of  business. 

One  out  of  every  11  persons  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  Is  on  relief.  Last 
August  alone,  city  officials  accepted  50.000 
persons  for  the  welfare  roUs^half  of  then; 
children  Surveys  Indicate  the  numbers  are 
Incr-aslng  even  faster  In  four  suburban 
counties  surrounding  New  York  City. 

Often  overlooked  In  the  shadow  of  loomlne 
urban  statistics  are  growing  numbers  of  rural 
welfare  pcx)r— many  of  them  rural  only  unti: 
the  prospect  of  higher  payments  In  the  cltic- 
lures  them  away  from  familiar  countryside 

To  some  extent,  the  growth  of  the  welfaf^ 
population    reflects    the    political    indebtei:- 
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iiess  of  city  administrations  to  black  votes. 
What  few  mlddleclass  Americana  realize, 
however.  Is  how  many  benefits  sissured  by 
law  are  never  delivered  because  of  InsuflBclent 
lundlng. 

Welfare  rights  groups  are  publicizing  these 
k'itps  and  protesting  about  them.  Court  chal- 
:enges  against  eligibility  and  residence  rules, 
■  purred  by  antipoverty  legal  services,  are 
pending  in  se\eral  states. 

Should  these  suits  be  won  by  the  militant 
poor,  some  observers  predict.  It  would  cost 
^:ate  governments  as  much  as  $200,000,000 
more  than  they  are  now  paying.  Other  chal- 
lenges locus  on  the  illegal  backlogglng  of 
.:ppllcants  in  several  cities,  including  St. 
Louis. 

The  welfare  system,  stripped  of  Its  rhetoric 
if  hope,  has  been  condemned  by  such  diverse 
u'roups  as  the  President's  Advisory  Commls- 
;i  in  on  Civil  Disorders,  a  liberal  Republican 
body  called  the  Rlpon  Society,  numerous  gov- 
ernment panels,  conservative  business  maga- 
zines, politicians  of  both  parties  and  profes- 
.^lonals  who  dispense  welfare. 

.Not  all  critics  would  subscribe  to  each  of 
the  following  points  offered  by  James  M.  Ly- 
oay,  economist  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  but  most  of  them  do: 

Welfare  encourages  Idleness  by  reducing 
henefits,  dollar  for  dollar,  among  recipients 
who  do  manage  to  obtain  some  work.  Lyday 
notes  this  Is  "the  same  as  taxing  their  in- 
11  me  at  100  per  cent  and  we  don't  even  tax 
iiiilllonalres  that  high." 

There  are  no  national  standards  to  deter- 
mine who  Is  and  who  Is  not  eligible  for  wel- 
:.ire.  Nor  are  there  standards  to  fix  the  sup- 
in  irt  responsibilities  of  relatives,  or  the  length 
:  residence  necessary  before  migrants  and 
new  arrivals  can  draw  public  assistance. 

Welfare  payments  are  highest  In  the  North, 
V.  here  the  Southern  poor  are  congregating. 
The  average  family  of  four  under  AFDC  re- 
<  elves  $400  a  year  In  Mississippi.  In  New 
■\'ork  and  New  Jersey  the  average  is  $2700. 

The  administrative  emphasis  Is  on  running 
tlie  lives  of  recipients. 

In  the  name  of  preventing  the  misdirec- 
tion of  a  single  tax  dollar,  social  workers 
.-.pend  up  to  90  per  cent  of  their  time  "snoop- 
ing" on  their  alienated  clients.  The  few  un- 
employed men  in  New  York  who  get  on  the 
rolls  are  eligible  fcs-  45  razor  blades  a  year. 
Professional  caseworkers  count  them. 

Despite  the  public's  Insistence  on  helping 
only  the  "deserving"  poor,  low-Income  fam- 
i.ies  struggling  to  get  by  on  the  earnings  of 
.in  unskilled,  underemployed  male  are  usual- 
ly not  eligible.  Up  to  three  fourths  of  the 
p.  or   are   excluded    from   welfare. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  welfare  mothers 
((uestloned  In  a  federal  survey  said  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  their  children  milk 
at  times.  Furniture,  bedding,  eyeglasses  and 
school  clothes  were  other  Items  they  said 
th.it  they  needed. 

Lyday  and  others  contend  that  the  largest 
welfare  category,  AFDC,  tends  to  destroy 
.-aiher  than  stabilize  families.  Harold  Watts, 
director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  In- 
"-ritute  for  Research  on  Poverty,  deplores  the 
:act  that  a  father  can  best  serve  his  family 
by  deserting  It. 

Adds  Mrs.  Ellen  Winston  from  her  experi- 
ence as  United  States  commissioner  of  wel- 
f.ire.  "Actually,  we  know  that  most  of  these 
mothers  in  AFDC  families  do  a  good  Job. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  be  able  to  eke  out 
a  dally  living  ...  If  we  would  extend  and 
improve  our  public  assistance  payments  so 
that  there  was  simply  enough  money,  we 
■A'ould  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  families 
which  need  some  other  type  of  special  public 
help." 

Meanwhile,  Congress,  while  now  allowing 
welfare  clients  to  keep  a  small  part  of  each 
dollar  they  might  earn,  continues  to  stress 
restrictions.  If  put  Into  effect,  pending  limits 
on  AFDC  could  deny  federal  help  to  perhaps 
100.000  children  In  New  York  alone. 
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Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  put 
the  problem  In  stark  perspective  last  year 
when  he   told   a   congressional   panel: 

"Data  have  been  projected  by  HEW  that 
show  Increases  (in  the  need  for  AFDC)  and 
show  the  likelihood  of  excess  children  over 
those  that  can  be  supported  federally.  One 
gets  to  using  language  that  sounds  Orwellian 
or  Swlftlan  In  talking  about  this." 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  welfare  has  been 
a  massive  failure,  many  economists  and 
social  workers  privately  welcome  any  effort 
to  make  the  system  as  expensive  as  possible. 
They  want  the  nation  to  think  about  several 
alternatives  that,  despite  controversy,  are 
moving  Inexorably  to  center  stage. 


(Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Feb.  24,  1969] 

Negativh  Income  Tax  as  Welfare  StrasTrruTE 

(By  David  B,  Bowes) 

Washington,  February  24. — Milton  Fried- 
man, the  conservative  who  wants  to  make 
poor  people  less  poor  by  giving  them  cash,  is 
the  Johnny  Appleseed  of  economics. 

"The  more  I  think  about  It,"  said  Fried- 
man, a  stubby  professor  with  a  smile  like 
sunshine,  "the  more  I'm  convinced  the  role  of 
intellectuals  is  to  leave  alternatives  lying 
about  to  be  noticed  when  a  crisis  comes." 

There  is  usually  some  bickering  about  who 
planted  a  seed  that  grows  to  bloom  Into  an 
important  discovery.  Like  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cine, the  steam  engine  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  proposal  known  as  negative  Income  tax 
was  not  sown  from  a  single  gunnysack. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  agreement 
among  liberal  and  conservative  proponents  of 
the  concept.  If  one  omits  Edward  Bellamy,  a 
Utopian  author  who  died  in  1898,  Friedman 
haw  the  strongest  claim  on  this  plan  to  re- 
place what  he  calls  the  ragbag  of  categorical 
aid. 

The  negative  Income  tax  is  one  of  two 
principal  substitutes  being  considered  for  the 
largely  discredited  welfare  system.  It  is  a  form 
of  Income  supplement.  The  other  contender 
Is  the  social  dividend  method — the  so-called 
"children's  allowance"  or  "family  allowance," 
for  example.  More  than  50  countries  have  it. 

Removal  of  any  distinction  between  the 
able-bodied  poor  and  those  who  cannot  work 
because  of  dependency  or  disability  is  at  the 
heart  of  these  departures  from  traditional 
welfare,  said  Christopher  Green  in  a  report 
to  the  Brookings  Institution : 

"This  difference  is  reinforced  by  the  pro- 
posed use  of  income  and  family  size  as  the 
only  criteria  for  determining  the  amount  of 
the  payment  from  the  government. 

"The  social  dividend  method  aims  at  clos- 
ing the  whole  poverty  gap  by  guaranteeing  a 
basic  Income  floor  for  all  citizens,  not  Just 
the  poor.  The  more  modest  negative  rates 
method  attempts  only  to  narrow  the  poverty 
gap,  and  Is  restricted  to  families  or  persons 
with  incomes  below  specified  break-even 
levels.  .   .  ." 

Basic  objectives  of  any  plan,  in  the  opinion 
of  thoughtful  critics  of  welfare,  should  be 
coverage  of  all  the  poor,  adjustments  to 
family  size  as  well  as  income,  promotion  of 
work  Incentives,  and  freedom  from  stigma 
and  unnecessary  investigations. 

To  get  back  to  Friedman,  this  former  ad- 
viser to  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Is  having  a  circus 
watching  his  "liberal  friends"  cultivate  the 
negative  Income  tax  be  planted  In  the  1940s. 

He  discussed  the  phenomenon — and  warned 
against  variations  that  would  supplement 
rather  than  replace  welfare — in  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  Tudor  Gothic  precincts  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Faculty  Club. 

"Will  the  negative  income  tax  be  adopted 
as  a  package?  Oh,  I  doubt  it."  said  the  cheer- 
ful professor,  scribbling  on  his  place  mat  for 
a  Post- Dispatch  reporter. 

"But  Congress  now  allows  recipients  to 
keep  a  small  ptortion  of  earnings.  That's  part 
of  It! 
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"National  standards  for  minimum  pay- 
ments and  eligibility  seem  to  be  coming 
along.  That's  part  of  it ! 

"Abolish  categories  of  aid?  That  would  be 
another  part ! 

"So  the  substance  of  negative  income  tax 
Is  creeping  in.  Welfare  is  de  facto  guaranteed 
annual  Income.  Now  we  must  Increase  In- 
dependence and  reduce  bureaucracy.  " 

Under  current  income  tax  laws,  a  family 
of  four  has  exemptions  plus  standard  de- 
ductions equal  to  $3000.  If  earnings  match 
this  figure,  the  family  has  a  "break-even  In- 
come" and  pays  no  tax. 

If  family  income  is  $4000  it  pays  taxes 
Most  Americans  do  that  at  this  time  of  year. 
Under  negative  taxation,  if  family  income  is 
only  $2000.  the  family  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  fraction  of  its  unused  exemptions 
and  deductions  in  the  form  of  cash  from  the 
government. 

The  key  to  encouraging  work  incentive  Is 
to  keep  a  sufficient  difference  between  break- 
even income  and  minimum  guaranteed  in- 
come. Friedman  believes 

He  would  set  the  national  minimum  at 
$1500,  relatively  low  but  higher  than  wel- 
fare payments  in  many  states.  New  York, 
California  and  others  with  high  costs  could 
enact  negative  state  and  local  income  taxes 
to  cover  their  larger  burden  of  welfare  poor 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan  might  cost 
more,  initially,  but  FYiedman  predicts  that 
the  guaranteed  minimum  and  graduated  sub- 
sidy would  Induce  free  men  to  become  payers 
of  positive  taxes.  He  estimates  annual  cost 
at  9  billion  dollars. 

"It  would  be  far  better  to  give  the  indigent 
money  and  let  them  spend  it  according  to 
their  own  values,"  he  says,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  many  conservatives.  "They  do  now, 
and  not  all  the  red  tape  in  Washington 
will  keep  them  from  finding  ways  of  doing 
so." 

Friedman,  who  seems  to  thrive  in  the  role 
of  loner,  disagrees  with  1200  economists  on 
143  campuses  who  indorsed  last  year  a  na- 
tional system  of  guaranteed  income.  They 
recommended  a  minimum  of  $3400 — the  so- 
called  poverty  line.  Can  the  nation  afford 
that?  Would  incentives  operate?  He  says  no. 

Among  the  more  prominent  advocates  on 
the  liberal  side  who  have  profKwed  variations 
on  the  basic  concept  of  negative  taxation  are 
James  Tobln.  professor  of  economics  at  Yale, 
and  Paul  A,  Samuelson,  head  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Parting  company  with  economists  alto- 
gether are  the  sociologists,  social  workers, 
some  liberal  politicians  and- — before  a  desk 
in  the  White  House  Inhibited  his  public 
comments — Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  They  favor 
the  children's  allowance. 

Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  former  New  York 
City  commissioner  of  welfare,  acknowledged 
that  a  children's  allowance  would  go  to  some 
persons  not  drawing  welfare  at  present. 

"I  consider  that  an  advantage.''  said  Gins- 
burg,  "t>ecause  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
there  are  many  families  eligible  for  welfare 
or  just  above  the  welfare  level  who  feel  left 
out  of  things  .  .  ." 

•  He  pointed  out  in  testimony  here  that  it 
would  ease  the  flnanclal  strain  on  young 
families  and  would  be  simpler  to  admin- 
ister because  it  would  go  to  all.  It  would 
eliminate  the  "disincentive"  problem  and 
the  means  test  as  well,  he  said. 

"Anybody  with  any  experience  with  the 
means  test  knows  that  it  has  never  been  ad- 
ministered in  any  way  except  a  way  that  Is 
mean." 

The  United  States  is  the  only  western  na- 
tion that  has  never  paid  this  supplement  to 
all  dependent  children.  Canada  has  provided 
such  a  flexible  allowance  for  more  than  20 
years.  Among  the  plan's  advantages  are  flex- 
ibility to  match  family  sizes,  simple  and  di- 
rect administration.  f.nd  a  focus  on  children 
as  recipients  whether  thty  are  rich  or  poor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Some  critics  contend  that  such  a  payment 
would  be  an  Incentive  to  have  large  families 
Proponent*  point  to  the  expense  of  prepar- 
Ini?  the  young,  in  any  stable  family  situa- 
tion for  the  rigors  of  a  changing  Job  market 
The  Kerner  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
called  for  national  standards  of  income  sup- 
plementation '  because  -our  present  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  save  money  Instead 
of  people,  and  tragically  ends  up  doing 
neither 

Abolition  of  the  'obsolete  punitive  in- 
efTectlve  and  bankrupt"  welfare  system  is  an 
aim  of  the  National  Urban  League  The 
league  favors  a  minimum  Income  system  cost- 
ing up  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year  Existing 
aid  costs  5  5  billions 

The  liberal  Republican  Rlpon  Society  sees 
a  negative  Income  tax  as  the  fairest  and 
most  efficient  way  to  accelerate  the  natural 
processes  through  which  the  American  econ- 
omy eliminates  poverty 

One  measure  of  how  significant  the  whole 
debate  has  become  is  a  President's  Commls- 
slnn  on  Income  Maintenance  Programs  For- 
mer President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  created 
It.  giving  his  blue  rlbl>on  pinel  until  next 
January   to   recommend   something 

More  significant  still  was  a  symposium  on 
the  topic  at  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commvc*  This  bastion  of  conservatism 
SDt>naoi;ed.  full  discussion  of  methods  from 
the  Elizabethan  poor  laws  that  have  been 
preserved  as  holy  writ 

Perhaps  only  the  dispensers  .if  welfare 
know  how  holy  these  public  laws  remain 


March   l.i,  1969 


(Prom    the   St     Louis    (Mo)    PtDst-Dlspatch, 
Peb     25      1969) 

Wn-FARE    H.^MPtllED    BY    RtTLES 

I  Bv    David    B     Bowes  I 
WASHINGTON    February  25  —  What  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  can  do  is  what  the  com- 
munity allows  it  to  do  "  says  Esther  Lazarus. 
In  reitrospect 

Miss  Lazarus,  soon  to  retire  after  .30  years 
In   social   work   ind   welfare  management.   Is 
director  of  social  services  In  Baltimore   When 
St     Loulsans    visit   her   city    thev   experience 
an  Instant  sense  of  having  'oeen  there  before 
Miss  Lazarus  and  other   idmlnlstrators  In- 
ter-, lewed    b'/   the   Post-Dispatch    view   grow- 
ing pressure  for  changes  in   public  aid   with 
mixed     emotions      Change     Is    essential      all 
agree,   but  they   think   their  system   was   de- 
nied a  chanoe  to  succeed    and  they  resent  It 
As  public  employees,  th^y  believe  strongly 
that   unwarranted  or  fraudulent   use  of   tax 
funds    must    be    prevented     As    middle-class 
professionals,    they    believe    that    a    double 
standard    In    America    has    branded    welfare 
chiseling  a  crime  and  Income  tax  chiseling  a 
game 

Sometimes  welfare  workers  decline  to  ad- 
minister laws  to  the  letter  Watching  rural- 
dominated  stat«  legislatures  consUtently  ap- 
propriate less  nn.'ney  than  is  needed,  thev  see 
that  action  as  a  mandate  to  Interpret  wel- 
fare policy  according  to  their  own  ideas 

James  R  Dumpson.  dean  of  Pordham  Uni- 
versity's Sch(X)l  of  Social  .Service,  has  de- 
scribed how  welfare  viewed  .ts  charity  be- 
comes a  Judgment  by  the  ca-sewurker  Thus 
Illegitimate  cnildren  suffer  -^..y  legacy  of 
Inherited  poverty  because  their  mothers' 
mjral  standards  do  not  match  the  caae- 
wurker  s  personal  code 

Yet  concerned  social  workers  are  torn  be- 
tween showing  the  way"  out  of  poverty  by 
lmp,.8lng  middle  class  stand.irds  and  ac- 
knowledging that  no  other  recipients  of  fed- 
eral assistance  are  under  surveillance  Uke 
the  poor 

None  of  the  1700  employees  of  the  Balti- 
more Department  of  Social  Services  .  half  of 
them  deal  with  public  assistance!  get  pay- 
checks printeti  a  separate  color,  UntU  last 
year   that  city  i   welfare  recipient*  did. 

Elsewhere,  social  workers  expressed  no  pro- 
fessional pride  In  patrolling  for  fathers  and 


other  men  in  the  houses  of  welfare  reclplenu 
In  the  days  before  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  banned  those  searches 

We  weren't  catching  any  between  10  p  m. 
and  midnight.'  one  salaried  Investigator  con- 
fided to  a  reporter,  "so  we  started  checking 
about  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  caught 
a  few  of  them   " 

The  pattern  of  urban  migration  has  left  Its 
mark  on  the  weathered  and  dirty  countenance 
of  cities  like  scars  and  life  lines  on  a  human 
hand  The  neighborhood  of  Baltimore's  Wel- 
fare Department  chronicles  the  coming  and 
the  going 

Across  Oreenmount  Avenue.  In  a  crowded 
hillside  cemetery  sleep  the  white  Immi- 
grants who  made  Baltimore  what  It  used  to 
be  They  are  guarded  by  marble  angels  and 
likely  assured  of  perpetual  care  by  descend- 
ants In  the  suburbs 

Crisp  Montague  Cabell  Puller.  Hlntze 
McDougall    Hunter    Bledenkopf    Poultney. 

In  the  dreary  lobby  of  the  department  sit 
the  relauve  newcomers  to  the  area  A  sea  of 
black  face.s  confronts  the  visitors  Two  chil- 
dren hand  you  supermarket  flyers  Women 
turn  again  to  stare  at  the  wall  Men  stand 
m  twos  and  threes  and  the  sound  Is  of 
silence 

I  want  to  get  rid  of  public  assistance.  "  says 
Miss  Lazarus.  In  her  .spacious  office  on  an 
upper  floor,  but  society  refu.se.s  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  the  underemployed 
That- -not  AFDC-ls  what  breaks  '  ud 
families  '^ 

A  Maryland  law  requiring  one  year  of  resi- 
dence before  drawing  welfare  was  suspended 
by  court  injunction  Even  before  that,  she 
said,  there  was  not  enough  money  'o  go 
around 

Shelter  Is  basic,  but  payment  levels  are  by 
definition  unrealistic 

Baltimore  recipients  get  .»35  a  month  for 
shelter  for  a  family  of  four  Surveys  Indicate 
that  more  than  half  of  them  pay  larger 
aniounts.  some  up  to  »90  a  month,  for  slum 
dwellings 

Welfare  schedules  allow  such  families  f  16  a 
month  for  gas  and  electricity  But  the 
shelter  allotment  Is  so  small  that  heating 
bills  for  windy  quarters  can  run  $60  a  month 
when  the  hazardous  space  heaters  go  full 
blast 

They  get  $5  a  month  for  social  activity  " 
Miss  Lazarus  went  on.  "but  there  Is  always 
an  uproar  when  they  have  television  It  used 
to  be  radio  "' 

Miss  Lazarus  cited  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion   as   a    financial   drain   under   categorical 
aid— the  distribution  of  funds  under  a  variety 
of  categories   It  can  run  to  ha'f  the  total  cost 
she  said.  The  state  and  federal  governments 
Joust  back  and  forth  to  see  which  will  pay  It 
The  trouble  with  categorical  aid.  "  .she  said 
Is  that  you  must  prove  a  need  to  be  on  It   " 
Then  you  must  fit  an  exact  category  or  the 
city  and  state  cant  get   federal   reimburse- 
ment 

There  are  terrific  pressures  to  u-et  a  needy 
hut  otherwise  not  ell^'lble  person  Into  a 
category  somehow,  as  soon  as  possible. '• 

Miss  Lazarus  and  others  believe  a  simple 
statement  'A  need"  would  be  a  constructive 
step  It  might  not  s^ive  money,  but  she 
mentions  a  reason  seldom  considered: 

"There  are  no  programs  to  help  poor  white 
families  without  interviewing  and  the  stigma 
of  coming  down  here  Many  whites  who  need 
help  Wont  sit  in  our  waiting  nxjm  with 
blacks  "■  Ajid  the  blacks  resent  Uie  interview- 
ing and  other  procedures  Just  as  much  as 
the  whites 

The  outgoing  admlnlstriitlon  of  Lyndon  B 
John.son  ordered  sutes  to  test,  In  selected 
areas,  a  plan  to  put  relief  appUcwnte  on  wel- 
fare rolls  without  detailed  ime.stigatlons, 

Thut  order.  In  which  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  .ind  Wellare  Robert  H 
Pinch,  concurretl,  was  diluted  from  the  orig- 
inal prop.j6aI  mnde  by  Fliichs  predecessor, 
WUbur  J,   Cohen     It  could   be   implemented 


everywhere   next  year,   with  spot  checks  for 
fraud. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  is  how  simple  a 
statement  of  need  Is  forthcoming  It  wa.s 
learned  that  In  several  cities  the  ".simple 
statement"  threatens  to  run  more  than  lo 
pages  Only  a  graduated  Income  supplemeit 
for  every  poor  person  can  cut  the  paperwork 
some  critics  say 

Nobody  expects  to  pay  a  woman  $5  a  day 
any  more  to  cook  or  clean  hou.se  But  what 
about  the  complaint  that  able-bodied  per- 
sons won't  even  work  for  »10  a  day  when 
welfare  is  available? 
Replies  Miss  Lazarus: 

"If  you  pay  $10  a  day  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  than  if  you  paid  only  $5  But 
housekeeping  In  a  modern  home  with  appli- 
ances has  become  a  skilled  occupation 

"Aside  from  thinking  housework  demean- 
ing, most  of  these  women  Just  do  not  have 
the  training  I  can  say  unequivocally  that 
women  would  much  rather  work  than  be  on 
welfare,  but  as  of  now  that  does  not  Include 
housework  " 

Morris  Hursh.  speaking  as  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  for  Minnesota,  defended 
the  welfare  system  before  a  congressional 
committee  last  year  But  he  said  It  would 
t>e  as  good  as  an  Income  supplement  only  if 
It  met  "the  objectives  for  which  It  was  estab- 
lished " 

Hursh.  who  wants  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  assistance  granU  In  full  and  aboli.'-h 
residence  requirements,  contended  that  ad- 
ministration often  Is  "grudging,  restrlctue 
and  punitive  " 

Of  social  counseling,  another  factor  In  the 
debate.  Hursh  said : 

"A  poor  family  should  not  be  compelled  to 
have  Its  lives  run  by  a  social  worker  just  be- 
cause It  needs  flnanclal  aid.  At  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  some  agency  to  whh  h 
they  can  turn  for  social  service  "when  th^v 
need  It" 

Hur«h  saw  this  availability  of  help  as  the 
"legitimate  role  of  the  public  welfare 
agency  '  Significant  numbers  of  social  work- 
ers now  subscribe  to  that  view 

Daniel  Thursz.  dean  of  the  School  of  S<- 
clal  Workers.  University  of  Miiryland.  testi- 
fied that  "we  were  wrong"  in  supporting  the 
1962  public  welfare  amendments  that  callfd 
for  rehabilitative  services  for  AFDC  famllu 

In  brief,  social  workers  now  see  much  ■  ! 
what  the  community  has  let  them  do  as  a 
way  to  keep  costs  down  while  hoping  thev 
were  mending  lives  with  rations  of  sympathy 
Many  have  understandable  pride  In  pro- 
fessional services  delivered.  Yet  as  one  told 
a  reporter.  "You  can  give  all  the  service  m 
the  world,  but  then  you  hand  them  the  satr.e 
old  $35  and  nothing  has  really  changed." 

So  the  50  OOO-member  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  believes,  as  spokesman 
Thursz  put  It.  the  guaranteed  Income  Is  .i 
necessity  In  an  era  of  cybernation  "  Thu.'sz 
would  have  every  citizen  learn  the  "new  re- 
alities" of  the  Joint  impact  of  automation 
and  computers 

The  client  group  itself  has  changed. 
"Theyre  more  demanding  now,'"  says  MKs 
Lazarus,  'and  I  think  that's  right." 


(Prom  the  St    Louis  ( Mo  )   Post-Dispatch 

Peb.  26,  1969) 

Orc.anizing  the  Poor  To  Get  Pi-ll  Benefits 

By  David  B   Bowes) 

W.AsHiNGTo.v.   February  26.— Hell   hath  no 

fury  like  a  welfare   lady  who  has  seen  the 

manuals  she  Isn't  supposed  to  see  and  know.? 

the  state  Is  cutting  corners  at  her  expense 

Prum  the  black  ghettos  and  Spanish- 
spe.iking  barrios  of  the  land,  embattled  wel- 
fare recipients-  spearheaded  by  George  A 
Wiley  and  these  angry  women— are  moving 
to  upend  the  system  by  demanding  every 
cent   promised  under  public  assistance  laws 

Wiley,  a  Cornell  PhD  who  taught  univer- 
sity-level chemistn,-  and  rose  to  the  second 
echelon  in  CORE,  is  in  the  argot  of  the  late 
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•60s.  both  black  and  beautiful.  Tall  and  soft- 
spoken,  he  and  his  shrill  shock  troops  offer 
quite  a  change  of  pece. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  Wiley  haa  built 
this  movement  from  one  store-front  In  New 
York  City  to  a  casual  but  militant  alliance 
of  250  groupw  of  poor  j)eople  In  100  cities 
from  coaat  to  coast. 

Last  weekend  NWRO  made  Its  first  foray 
into  the  Deep  South  with  a  conference  at 
Jackson.  Miss.  Prom  a  mimeograph  endlessly 
turning  at  headquarters  here  came  word  of 
war  declared  on  "Southern  welfare  policies 
that  have  led  to  widespread  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition." 

The  style  of  Wiley  and  the  crusading  wom- 
en should  be  considered  In  per8j>ectlve. 
Like  the  big  newspapers  of  an  earlier  era, 
they  cast  their  message  In  hyperbole,  the 
better  to  reach  uneducated  persons  who  need 
truth  to  set  themselves  free. 

Otherwise  sympathetic  whites  may  won- 
der at  pronouncements  that  NWRO  "will  cele- 
brate National  Get  It  week  or  the  "public 
enemy"  notices  that  feature  a  mug  shot 
of  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  House 
W.tvs  and  Means  Committee,  stating  he  Is 
"wanted  for  conspiracy  to  starve  children, 
destroy  families,  force  women  Into  slavery 
and  exploit  poor  people." 

It  takes  audacity  and  Imagination,  as 
Madison  Avenue  knows,  to  f)enetrate  the 
ghettos,  where  even  the  Census  Bureau  Is 
not  sure  how  many  persons  are  drifting 
through  life. 

And  It  takes  television. 

So  the  welfare  mothers  and  children  have 
been  getting  on  newsfllm  that  comes  over 
the  tube  Into  slum  dwellings.  In  addition  to 
sorties  from  Resurrection  City,  they  have 
tried  en  masse  to  sell  their  blood.  (They  fall 
because  of  fjoor  diet  and  Iron  deficiency.) 

We  generally  pack  a  little  lunch,"  said 
Mrs  Beulah  Sanders,  who  ran  for  New  York 
Stite  Senator  on  the  Mother  Power  ticket. 
If  the  (welfare)  administrator  doesnt  give 
s,»t:s{actlon.  we  settle  down  to  spend  the 
luifht" 

The  result  of  this  strategy  Is  that  people 
who  have  always  been  eligible  for  welfare  are 
sicning  up.  Many  already  on  the  rolls  are 
demanding  benefits  that  the  welfare  office 
ne\er  mentioned  because  It  could  not  pay 
for:  telephones.  Boy  Scout  uniforms  as  well 
as  .school  clothes,  the  American  way  of  life. 

Wiley,  wearing  a  turtleneck  and  the 
NWRO  medallion,  chatted  when  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  the  bay  window  of  a  once-fashlonable 
brownstone. 

Welfare  wiu  continue  to  be  a  battle- 
er  usnd  of  nationwide  tension  and  conflict," 
Wiley  predicted.  "If  adequate  grants  and  a 
just  distribution  are  not  provided." 

Wiley's  most  Immediate  aim  Is  to  head  ofiF 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  profKJSed  cut- 
backs In  the  burgeoning  welfare  budget  of 
New  York.  For  the  long  run.  he  thinks  the 
Federal  Government  should  assure  each 
family  of  four  $4400  a  year. 

Rockefeller  has  propwsed  to  the  Urban 
.■VtTairs  Council  that  the  Federal  Government 
u.se  25  per  cent  of  the  growth  of  federal 
revenues  to  get  uniform  welfare  standards, 
leading  to  eventual  takeover  of  the  system. 

Tlie  Nixon  Administration's  reaction  was 
that  standards  should  be  uniform,  but  health 
.md  education  need  the  same  emphasis  as 
welfare.  State  and  local  governments  should 
share  responsibility  for  the  welfare  burden, 
P.ockefeller  was  reportedly  told. 

Wiley  objects  to  "selective  enforcement"  of 
l.iws  to  the  detriment  of  poor  people  who 
cannot  afford  lawyers.  Antlpoverty  grants  for 
lecal  services  are  making  some  Inroads. 
NAVRO  organizers,  aided  by  frustrated  case- 
workers, now  cite  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
closely  held  welfare  manuals. 

The  welfare  recipients  come  on  like  gang- 
t^'.isters  Wiley  has  a  softer  sell.  He  tailors  his 
message  to  lit  the  target  and  has  therefore 
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"accepted  the  President's  challenge  to  'lower 
our  voices'  and  work  together  to  solve  the 
problems  which  face  us." 

NWRO's  executive  board  and  Its  national 
co-ordinating  committee,  on  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Coyle  of  St.  Louis  serves,  has  expressed  inter- 
est In  income  supplement  alternatives.  How- 
ever, they  oppose  any  national  minimum 
sufficient  in  AJabama  but  too  small  In  the 
North. 

In  meetings  and  In  statements,  Wiley  has 
asked  the  Nixon  Administration  to  work  for 
repeal  of  the  1967  Social  Security  amend- 
ments. 

The  law  drafted  by  Mills  allowed  a  33  per 
cent  earning  incentive,  but  in  other  provi- 
sions put  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  AFDC  rolls 
and  authorized  states  to  decide  which 
mothers  should  go  to  work  or  lose  AFDC 
payments. 

That  legislation,  in  which  Congress  dropped 
the  massive  problem  of  day  care  centers  Into 
the  laps  of  the  states,  sparked  Mother  power 
more  than  anything  else. 

Wiley's  emphasis  on  national  standards  is 
widely  supported  by  studies  of  how  ixxsr 
people,  on  and  off  welfare,  get  along  state 
by  state. 

In  the  Brooking's  Institution's  "agenda  for 
the  nation,"  James  L.  Sundquist  pointed  out 
that  only  22  states  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  1961  federal  legislation  that  made  fam- 
ilies of  unemployed  parents  eligible  for  AFDC. 

Citing  disclosure  of  malnutrition  in  south- 
ern states,  Sundquist  challenged  the  tradi- 
tional argument  for  local  administration  of 
public  assistance.  He  said  that  the  committee 
of  neighbors  might  be  the  best  Informed,  but 
it  might  also  be  the  least  sympathetic. 

"The  most  direct  way  to  assure  that  na- 
tional welfare  policies  are  carried  into  effect." 
he  said,  "would  be  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  to  assume  full  flnanclal  and 
administrative  authority,  as  (former)  HEW 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  and  (then)  Mary- 
land Gov,  Splro  T.  Agnew.  among  others, 
have  suggested. 

"This  would  be  a  form  of  block  federal 
grant  to  the  states  and  localities,  because 
they  would  be  relieved  of  some  3  billions  in 
annual  expenditures  for  public  assistance." 

"Meanwhile,  NWRO  is  telling  its  member- 
ship about  the  "permanent  welfare  system" 
it  says  is  enjoyed  by  oil  men  with  depletion 
allowances;  Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
(Dem.) ,  Mississippi,  who  got  $157,930  In  1967 
for  not  planting  cotton,  and  suburbanites 
with  federally  suppnarted  freeways. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia storefront  chapter  of  NWRO,  20  wel- 
fare recipients  and  a  reporter  learned  these 
additional  items: 

Washington  requires  all  states  to : 

Accept  an  AFDC  application  from  anyone, 
write  within  30  days  to  tell  ho'w  much  they 
can  pay  or  why  not.  make  payments  -a'lthin 
30  days  to  every  eligible  family,  and  give  any- 
one who  asks  for  It  a  fair  hearing. 

Under  so-called  fair  hearing  procedures, 
someone  from  the  state  welfare  agency  who 
was  not  concerned  in  the  original  decision 
must  restudy  the  case.  If  cancellation  of 
benefits  Is  at  Issue,  payments  continue  until 
the  hearing. 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn,  an  NWRO  vice  president, 
and  Leonard  0.  Ball,  local  co-ordlnator,  re- 
ported that  they  were  working  to  get  58  such 
appeals  heard  at  one  time  so  to  please  get 
your  neighbors  ready.  "We'll  picket  and  any- 
thing else  you  ladles  would  Uke  to  do," 
promised  Ball. 

A  subsidiary  of  NWRO  called  National 
Self-Help  Is  to  participate  in  a  S434.930  De- 
partment of  Labor  effort  to  provide  welfare 
clients  with  data  about  work  Incentive 
programs. 

But   if    the    honeymoon   ever   ends,   Wiley  • 
knows  how  to  raise  his  voice.  On  his  book- 
shelf,   nestled   between    the    spiral   bindings 
of  poverty  studies,  are  two  red  bullhorns. 
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(Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Peb.  27.  1969] 
gtjaranteed  income  for  poor  dltficttlt  to 

Sell  to  Pttblic 

(By  David  B.  Bowes) 
Washington,  February  27. — Some  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  closest  advisers,  sensing 
that  the  Democrats  could  not  abandon  their 
welfare  policies,  urged  him  to  campaign  for 
guaranteed  annual  Income. 

The  candidate  listened  carefully,  pondered 
the  strategy  and  timing,  then  backed  off. 

Now  that  he  lives  in  the  White  House, 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  again  being  asked  to  consider 
an  alternative  to  welfare  payments  by  cate- 
gories of  need.  Next  to  ending  the  war,  some 
advisers  contend,  no  single  step  could  lower 
more  voices  and  help  to  ease  so  many  prob- 
lems. 

But  only  if  the  war  is  scaled  down  can 
America  afford  to  pay  what  most  students 
of  welfare  Insist  is  needed  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  Available  evidence  suggests  that 
President  Nixon  will  indirectly  encourage 
Congress  to  debate  this  sensitive  topic.  Know- 
ing the  public  is  between  commitments — 
against  welfare  but  not  yet  in  favor  of  any- 
thing else — he  will  let  the  Capitol  dome  at- 
tract the  political  lightning. 

Mr,  Nixon's  men  will  concentrate,  mean- 
while, on  getting  acceptance  for  uniform  na- 
tional welfare  standards.  There  is  trouble 
enough  in  that.  It  means  antagonizing  the 
low-paying  southern  states.  Yet  unless  the 
migration  Into  northern  cities  is  slowed,  it 
is  argued  here,  only  limited  success  is  as- 
sured for  Job  training  and  related  programs. 
The  trick  is  not  so  much  to  reverse  last 
June's  Gallup  Poll,  In  which  78  per  cent  sup- 
ported guaranteed  Jobs  and  only  36  per  cent 
approved  some  form  of  guaranteed  income. 
It  is  to  prove  that  minimum  Income  is  be- 
coming a  prerequisite  to  stable  employment. 
At  Issue  also  Is  the  new  President's  credi- 
bility. As  the  Republican  Co-ordinating 
Committee  put  It  in  a  preplatform  tract: 

"Today's  pwverty  can  and  must  be  rem- 
edied .  .  .  but  to  remedy  today's  poverty 
requires  using  the  techniques  of  science 
more  than  those  of  Madison  Avenue.  The 
sham  rhetoric  of  the  poverty  war  and  such 
sloganeering  as  'End  Poverty  by  1967,'  Is  to 
be  deplored." 

Among  the  key  Administration  officials  cau- 
tiously circling  the  "wreckage  of  the  welfare 
system  are  Robert  H.  Pinch.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  ai.d  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan.  assistant  to  the  President  for 
urban  affairs. 

Finch,  regarded  as  an  effective  adniinistra- 
tor  and  astute  politician,  speaks  of  the  "brok- 
erage aspect"  of  his  Job.  He  stresses  that 
"mandated  programs"  approved  bv  Congress 
.are  the  stuff  of  HEW's  mission  The  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  California  api->aren!;\ 
differs  with  Moynihan  on  the  funding  respon- 
sibilities of  the  states. 

Pinch  "would  "broker  the  differences'"  whl'.e 
each  level  of  government  enjoys  the  "aeouv 
and  ecstacy"  of  grappling  with  the  welfare 
problems.  Moynlhan,  for  his  part,  drops  sue!- 
teasers  as  "Cold  Cash:  It's  a  surprisingly  good 
cure  for  a  lot  of  social  ills." 

Moynihan.  a  liberal  scholar  "who  is  poUti- 
cally  knowledgeable,  peers  into  the  past  and 
the  future  for  ideas.  What  influence  therr 
ideas  will  have  on  Mr.  Nixon's  policies  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Moynihan 's  stock  is  very 
high  "With  some  party  professionals:  others 
•wonder  "Wr-hat  he  is  up  to. 

At  ease  with  contradiction  In  a  contradic- 
tory world.  Moynlhan  and  his  utterances  on 
welfare  offer  no  distinct  clues  on  his  private 
recommendations  to  the  President.  He  has 
long  advocated  federal  family  allowances  (for 
minimum  incomes  and  social  unity)  instead 
of  categorical  aid.  Now  he  argues  "The  great 
enemy  of  progress  is  the  single  solution." 

Moynlhan  told  a  welfare  conference  In  1967 
that    Aid    to    Dependent    Children    wi.s    tht 
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cntlcal  c»:egory.  that  reorganization  of  the 
system  wa«  unlikely  and  that  iny  propoa^ 
improvement  would  cost  more  for  a  whi> 
The  problem  of  the  pcxir  Is  that  they  are 
excluded  from  the  larger  society  because  thpv 
do  not  have  the  Income  to  sustain  an  .iver 
age'  life.  ■  he  said  "There  win  be  no  end  of 
this  until  the  Incomes  of  the  poor  are  brought 
up  to  average  levels  " 

Moynlhan  has  conceded  on  several  ix'oa- 
slons  that  the  concept  of  family  ailotment. 
Is  not  yet  marketable  to  middle  cUas  voters 
It  Is  seen  by  many  as  a  handout  incentive  for 
blacks  to  have  more  children    he  said 

As  serious  as  the  welfare  problem  is  becom- 
ing, the  atmosphere  at  HEW  betrays  not  '^o 
slightest  hint  of  locc)motlon  for  Its  own  sake 
The  leaves  of  the  lush  phllodendrons  in 
Pinch's  anteroom  have  been  Individually 
polished  .Vew  policies  are  belni?  formed  In 
similarly  methodical  fashion 

Pinch  hlnriself  sets  the  pace  Rejecting  any 
trend  toward  what  he  calls  the  Department 
of  the  Dole."  he  U  fond  of  observing  that 
popular  government  goes  ff>rward  on  the 
largely  unstated  a^anreement  to  abide  by  de- 
clsloiis  made  by  popular  vote  " 

Divining  that  decision — as  to  welfare — will 
be  une  of  his  tasks  as  he  mijvea  to  improve 
the  system  within  the  oonstralnts  of  t^e 
budge*  «e  said  In  a  recent  television  ippear- 
•nce  Umt  he  doubted  a  guaranteed  income 
W3L3  the  right  way  to  proceed 

He  !s  not  one  who  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem In  the  va^e  hope  that  maybe  the  stares 
and  local  dlatrlcts  wu:  divert  funds  to  con- 
structive,  related   pursuits 

Pinch  envisages  a  federal  floor  under  wel- 
fare Disparities  between  paymenu  In  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  sutes  must  be  re- 
duced, he  says,  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  un- 
trained poor  to  crowded  cities  He  concurred 
in  a  step  by  his  predecessor  to  teat  'state- 
ments of  need"  as  subsUtutea  for  detailed 
investigations  of  eligibility 

Budget  reviews  are  under  way  Task  forces 
are  scrutinizing  available  monev  One  study 
group  esUmated  that  a  federal  floor  to  narrow 
the  disparity  between  payments  by  states  to 
clients  would  cost  at  least  1  4  billion  dollars 
a  year 

Joining  Administration  figures  from  HEW 
and  the  White  House  In  an  "overview  '  group 
to  assess  task  force  results  la  Richard  Nathan 
now  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Nathan 
was  a  Brookings  Insututlon  economist  who 
did  staff  work  for  the  Kerner  Commission 
That  panel  called  for  reforms  and  income 
supplements 

Despite  the  belief  of  at  least  one  key  official 
that  welfare  has  been  'studied  to  death.' 
the  studies  c<.>ntinue  And  the  uncharted 
rt?«Um  of  income  experimentation  will  be  ex- 
plored before  new  dlrecUoas  are  Indorsed 
Moynlhan.  In  his  hard-cover  critique  of 
the  Johns«,>n  Administration's  antlpoverty 
efforts,  stressed  the  need  for  separating  fact- 
flndlng   from   political   tub-thumping 

No  research  so  potentially  momentous 
could  be  conducted  more  quietly  than  the 
project  U)  teat  the  Impact  of  a  negative  In- 
come -ax  an  the  lives  of  about  lOOO  male- 
headed  families  in  New  Jersey 

Even  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — 
never  noted  for  modesty  or  pauence— has 
lowered  Its  voice 

"In  truth."  says  on  OEO  description  of  the 
venture  very  little  is  known  about  how  peo- 
ple win  alter  their  behavior  In  response  to 
changes  in  their  Income  and  U.x  burden 

The  controversy  cannot  be  decided  by 
dlaputaUon  Only  through  such  experiments 
■.■*in  these  arguments  be  resolved  OEO  la  try- 
ing to  iSBlst  that  process   " 

OEO  is  keeping  Itself  at  arm's  length  The 
ii?encys  initial  contract  went  to  Harold 
Watts.  Ri)bert  J  Lampman  and  other  re- 
spected ac-idemlclans  at  the  University  of 
Wisconslns  Institute  for  Research  on  Pov- 
erty    The    project    is    being    monitored    and 
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anaiyaed  by  Mathemaiica.  Inc  .  a  think  tank 
In  Princeton,  N  J 

Whon  In  full  swing,  the  project  will  give 
selected  families  cash  supplenu'tits  that  de- 
cllrve  as  <^ther  income  rises  Recipients  are 
guaranteed  a  miuimum  Income,  but  will  al- 
ways be  better  off  if  they  work.  A  control 
group  of  unaided  families  has  been  desig- 
nated for  i.-ontraat 

Test  families  may  leave  their  cities  luid 
the  state  itself  They  keep  getting  the  bi- 
monthly pHyments  Migration  In  search  of 
work  should  be  at  least  as  free  as  migration 
In  .search  of  welfare  Neither  the  families  nor 
their  names  are  available   to  news  media 

The  project  was  designed  to  continue  three 
yean  Funds  were  not  sufficient  to  start  a 
similar  test  anmng  the  rural  poor,  but  one 
is  planned  Fatherless  families  on  ADC  al- 
ready get  welfare  Some  eoonomista  hope 
WEW  will  deviiie  ways  to  measure  their  re- 
sponse to  real  work  incentives. 

The  AFI^CIO  went  on  record  this  week 
,igalnst  either  the  negative  Income  tax  or 
the  fjimlly  allowance  Organized  labor  wants 
p</iu;es  if  full  employment,  which  clash 
with  Mr  Nlxou  s  strategy  for  reducing  Infla- 
tl(jnary  pressure 

Such  positions  pro  or  con  by  special  Inter- 
est i<roup8  are  what  count  on  Capitol  Hill 

(Prom  the  St   Ixjuls  ,  Mo  i  Post- Dispatch. 
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Money  VERsrs  Morality     Gbowinc  Intertst 

IN   Necattvb  Incomi  Tax 

I  By  David  B    Bowes ) 

Washington.        Pebniary        28      Congress. 

weighing  morality  m  one  hand  <aid  money  in 

the  other.   Is  being  drawn  against  its  t)etter 

Judgment  Into  the  welfare  controversy 

"Public  assistance  Introduces  problems  of 
race  sex.  religion  and  family  relationships.  " 
says  Gilbert  Y  3teiner  It  Is  hard  to  think 
of  four  other  areas  most  American  politicians 
would  rather  avoid  " 

Stelner,  a  ptilltlcal  scientist  with  the 
Brookings  Institution,  made  the  point  in  a 
book  describing  the  social  Insecurity""  of  the 
p<x)r  under  30  years  of  "automated"  welfare. 
Just  enough  money  was  thrown  at  the  prob- 
lem, at  regular  Intervals,  he  said,  to  avoid 
debate 

Steiner  stands  by   that  assessment  today. 

I  think  It  Is  still  true,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

But  now  race,  sex.  religion  and  family  are 

hang-ups   because   Congress   does   not   know 

how  to  debate  the  demands  for  change.'" 

The  transformation  of  welfare  from  a  sys- 
tem of  special  categories,  administered  by 
professionals,  to  a  politically  potent  Issue  in- 
>  reased  public  knowledge  and  concern.  So  did 
sharp  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  segment.  Then 
along  came  the  more  (Xjnservatlve  political 
leaders,  telling  white  suburbs  what  many 
wanted  to  hear 

This  brought  liberals  of  both  parties  to 
the  barricades,  some  to  defend  the  system 
and  others  to  urge  improvements.  The  aca- 
demic community  began  to  explain  negative 
income  taxes,  family  allowances  and  similar 
output  from  campus  thinkers. 

Congressional  reaction  was  twofold 
There  were  efforts  late  In  1967  to  legislate 
the  sort  of  uplift  and  progress  that  some 
earlier  laws  calling  for  more  social  counseling 
had  failed  to  produce  Most  of  the  new  re- 
strictions are  still  pending.  They  are  targets 
of  considerable  indignation 

In  addition,  there  was  evidence  of  growing 
interest  In  at  least  considering  a  whole  new 
tack  Representative  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr 
I  Rep  ).  Ohio,  proposed  gradual  Implementa- 
tion of  a  negative  income  tax.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  .supplement  "no  more  dangerous 
than  the  graduated  federal  Income  tax  which 
has  be«n  in  effect  since  1913   " 

Whalen.  a  former  economics  professor.  Is 
drafung  lui  updatixl  version  of  his  bill  It  is  a 
Joint  effort  with  HepresentaUve  John  J.  Con- 
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vers  Jr.  a  Democrat  from  Detroit.  Whalen 
rates  the  prospects  for  passage  as  very  slim 
for  now.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  cosu 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  budget  remains 
tight. 

The  most  modest  other  proposals  would 
cost  about  4  blUlon  dollan  mors  than  the 
welfare  system.  They  would  exclude  more 
than  half  the  nation "s  low-Income  and  no- 
income  clUzens.  Social  dividend  plans  such 
aa  the  family  allowance  could  cost  30  billions 
more,  although  payments  to  middle  class 
families  would  be  at  least  partly  retrieved 
through  the  graduated  income  tax. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  cost  of  the  most 
inclusive  plans  being  proposed  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  about  matches  the  annual 
cost  of  United  States  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  (Dem).  New 
Mexico,  and  several  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare  U)  conduct 
experiments  with  earnings  incentives. 

Montoya  said  It  would  be  a  "guarantee  of 
annual  Income"  to  persons  willing  to  work 
They  would  draw  welfare  payments  and  kt-pp 
all  earnings  for  a  total  annual  Income  .f 
•3800  for  a  family  of  four.  States  would  u.  : 
be  allowed  to  lower  their  aid. 

Former  Represenutlve  Thomas  B.  Curtu 
(Rep  I,  Missouri,  probably  expressed  the 
sentlmenu  of  many  members  of  Congrefs 
when,  last  June,  he  opp>osed  any  prop.j.sal 
that  broke  "the  link  between  Income  and 
work  ""  Curtis  called  for  abolition  of  aid  cate- 
gories, but  he  stressed  social  counseling  and 
Job  training  as  foundations  of  "guarantwj 
opportunity  " 

Each  (income  maintenance  proposaii 
would  enshrine  In  law  the  concept  that  .,- 
clety  owes  every  citizen  a  living  regaraies.s 
of  his  willingness  or  ability  to  work."  Curns 
said. 

"The  lazy  and  shiftless  would  benefit  .« 
much  as  the  deserving.  In  my  view,  the 
guaranteed  Income  approach  would  create 
deep  divisions  in  society;  it  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  poverty  and  might  even  wcr  en 
It  by  lu  impact  on  economic  growth." 

Curtis  said  that  "to  really  eliminate  pov- 
erty we  must  be  concerned  with  much  ni.re 
than  providing  income."  Work  incentnos 
aside,  that  put  CurtU  180  degrees  out  of 
phase  with  most  economists. 

"The  Post-Dispatch  was  told  that  Curt  is  s 
opposition  to  a  negative  tax  plan  had  been 
instrumenui  in  canceling  an  attempt  iv 
OOP  leaders  in  Congress  to  attack  Democratx 
welfare  policies  with  a  specific  program  a 
year  ago 

Wisconslns  Melvln  R.  Laird,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Conference, 
privately  expressed  Interest  In  negative  ta.xa- 
tlon  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's  Ideas  several 
times   In   recent  years. 

Laird,  a  close  adviser  to  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
hoped  the  candidate  would  adopt  guaranteed 
income  as  a  campaign  Issue.  Laird  planned  to 
submit  related  legislation  with  the  full  .ip- 
proval  of  House  minority  leader  Oerald  P. 
Ford 

As  far  back  as  autumn  of  1967,  this  news- 
paper quoted  top  Republicans  In  Congress 
as  saying.  The  party  plans  to  concemr.tte 
on  better-known  issues  for  now.  but  GOP 
presidential  candidate  would  be  free  to  in- 
ject the  negative  Income  tax  into  a  cam- 
paign • 

With  efforts  for  a  strong  presidential  race 
gearing  up.  Curtis  was  approached  for  !ii.^ 
support.  It  was  learned.  He  was  the  raukir.e 
Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and  Melius 
Committee  and  thus  influential  on  such  m.it- 
ters  both  In  party  ranks  and  with  conser\a- 
tive  Democrats 

When  Curtis  refused  to  support  the  -en- 
ture.  House  Republican  leadership  dropped 
it  for  lack  of  a  united  front  Laird's  bill  ne-er 
went  into  the  hopper   Laird  and  Moynihai.- - 
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political    opposltes — ^botb    landed   key   posl- 
•  lons  In  the  Nixon  Administration. 

If  only  Laird  were  still  In  the  House," 
mourned  one  proponent  of  guaranteed  In- 
come As  Secretary  of  Defense,  Laird  appar- 
ently has  moved  far  afield  from  welfare 
policy. 

Other  observers  question  how  significant 
Curtis"s  decision  was  In  terms  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
1968  strategy.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  believed  to  have 
trimmed  his  sails  to  please  a  conaervatlve- 
mlnded  electorate.  Then,  too,  he  needed  cam- 
paign funds  from  contributors  who  might 
take  a  dim  view  of  cash  for  the  poor. 

Congress's  most  exhatistlve  look  at  In- 
come maintenance  to  date  was  arranged  last 
year  by  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy. 

Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (Dem.) , 
Michigan,  Is  chairman  of  the  panel  and  a 
critic  of  existing  welfare  policies. 

The  complexity  of  the  Issue  was  drama- 
tized on  the  fourth  of  nine  days  of  hearings. 
Mr?  Griffiths,  contending  that  a  federal 
protect  to  test  incentives  should  Include 
welfare  mothers,  asked  why  IS-year-olds  with 
illecltlmate  children  should  not  work. 

J.imes  N.  Morgan,  an  economist  with  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
Center,  replied  that  society  "has  never  had 
the  courage  to  suggest  that  if  children  are 
not  being  properly  reared  they  ought  to  be 
sep.irated  from  their  p>arents." 

The  exchange,  condensed  somewhat,  con- 
tinues: 

"Mrs.  GanTTTHS.  I  agree,  but  orphanages 
were  tried  at  one  time  and  people  did  not  like 
the  Idea  It  seems  the  next  way  out  Is  saying 
that  woman  herself  must  go  to  work  .  .  . 

'Morgan.  But  you  have  to  do  something  for 
the  children. 

Mrs  GRirriTHs.  But  you  are  calling  the 
children  Into  being  by  a  child  allowance. 

Morgan.  I  think  there  is  some  doubt  about 
this. 

"Mrs.  GRirrrrHS.  This  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
criticisms  that  comes  to  me  out  of  the  public 
schools  of  Michigan.  When  a  child  graduates 
from  an  Innerclty  school,  the  boy  has  no 
way  of  making  a  living,  but  there  Is  certain- 
ly .1  way  for  a  girl  to  get  an  Eissured  In- 
come     .  . 

Morgan.  But  you  still  have  to  do  some- 
thing with  her  children. 

Mrs.  GRirrrrHS.  There  is  a  sort  of  mlddle- 
cla-ss  theory  that  women  do  not  work.  I  as- 
sure you  that  women  work. 

'Morgan.  I  do  not  question  that  women 
work  .  .  You  have  already  said  we  have 
no  institutional  devices  for  taking  care  of 
them  Day  care  is  extremely  exjjenslve.  It 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  all  that  much 
better  training  than  the  mother's.  The  moth- 
er lias  then  been  used  as  a  cheap  source 
of  t.iklng  care  of  her  own  children.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  this  may  be  a  big  mistake, 
that  maybe  we  should  rethink  the  whole 
issue  of  how  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
these  children.  Once  we  settle  that,  then  you 
can  raise  the  Issue  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  the  mother.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  GRirFiTHs.  But  It  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  things  you  can  do  Is  not  put  It  on  a 
child  basis,  but  give  It  (welfare  assistance) 
to  ;inybody  below  a  certain  age.  man  or 
woman. 

"Morgan.  No  matter  what  you  call  it,  the 
result  is  the  same.  If  you  Insist  on  taking 
care  of  these  children,  unless  you  are  going 
to  pay  somebody  else. 

"Mrs.  GaimTHS.  Perhaps  If  ytm  give  her 
the  income  without  the  children,  you  do  not 
call    the    additional    children    Into    being. 

Morgan.  You  cannot  give  a  woman  with 
no  children  the  same  guaranteed  income  you 
give  a  woman  "with  four  children. 

'Mrs.  GairrTTKS.  What  you  are  now  say- 
ing (Is)  you  do  not  get  anything  unless 
you  have  a  child.  We  are  really  subsidizing 
bastardy.  .  .  .  Actually,  this  Is  true. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Morgan.  I  am  an  economist,  but  I  real- 
ly do  not  believe  economic  motivation  works 
this  simply.  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  GRirrrrHS.  I  am  a  politician  and  the 
criticism  that  you  get  on  the  whole  scheme 
Is  that  this  is  what  we  are  doing. 

"Morgan.  Why  don't  you  legalize  abortion 
in  the  first  place? 

"Mrs.  GRirrrrHS.  No,  you  do  not  have  to  do 
it  that  way.  The  negative  Income  tax  sys- 
tem to  me  Is  much  more  appealing  than  a 
child  allowance  system.'" 

Rzappraisal  or  Welfare  System  Underlined 
BY  Moral  Teachings 
(By  David  B.  Bowes) 

Washington,  March  1. — "He  who  does  not 
work  shall  not  eat,"  said  Capt.  John  Smith 
to  the  Jamestown  settlers. 

More  than  two  centuries  later  William 
Lawrence,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts, Informed  his  flock,  Godliness  is  in 
league  with  riches." 

And  a  poet  named  Angela  Morgan  extolled : 

"Work  I 
Thank  God  for  the  swing  of  it. 
For  the  clamoring,  hammering  ring  of  it; 
Passion  of  labor  dally  hurled 
On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world  .  .  . 
Thank  God  for  a  world  where  none  mav 

shirk. 
Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work." 

Now  that  arable  frontier  land  has  vanished, 
and  Industrial  cities  are  crammed  with  un- 
skilled poor,  and  housewives  with  Yellow 
Pages  let  their  fingers  do  the  walking,  such 
comments  sound  embarrassing  or  repugnant 
or  at  least  dated  to  modem  reformers. 

These  reformers  think  those  ideas  stand  out 
like  tintypes  in  the  age  of  the  Instant  snap- 
shot. But  the  religious,  ethical  and  moral 
teachings  that  inspired  such  injunctions  run 
deep  in  the  American  character  today. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
nation's  reappraisal  of  the  welfare  failure 
and  what  to  do  next.  "When  the  debaters  have 
concluded,  says  the  Rev.  Philip  Wogaman  of 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary  here,  the  house 
dl'vldes  according  to  each  person's  decision 
as  to  whether  It  is  moral  to  give  people  an 
Income  they  have  not  "worked"  for. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wogamtin  Is  associate  profes- 
sor of  Christian  Social  Ethics  at  the  Metho- 
dist seminary  and  author  of  a  book  called 
"Guaranteed  Annual  Income:  The  Moral  Is- 
sues." 

In  an  interview,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wogaman 
discussed  the  so-called  Protestant  work  ethic 
In  the  larger  context  of  Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 

"This  tradition,"  he  said,  "has  had  such 
an  enormoiis  influence  In  the  shaping  of  our 
civilization  that  even  avowed  atheists  and 
'post-Christians'  tend  to  assume  its  human- 
istic values." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wogaman  thinks  that  all 
Americans — perplexed  about  controversial 
alternatives  to  welfare — should  better  under- 
stand why  they  believe  that  prosperous 
people  deserve  nothing,  if  nothing  is  gener- 
ally what  they  earn. 

A  German  sociologist.  Max  Weber,  origi- 
nated the  phrase  "Protestant  ethic"  a  half- 
century  ago  when  studying  the  relationship 
between  church  and  teachings  and  the  de- 
velopment of  European  and  American 
capitalism. 

Weber,  identifying  attitudes  common  to 
sacred  and  secular  life  In  the  sixteenth 
century  S'Wltzerland  of  John  Ctilvln,  stressed 
a  positive  view  of  work  and  condemnation  of 
idleness,  and  the  belief  that  man  should 
glorify  Ckxl  rather  than  seek  wealth  for  its 
own  sake. 

Although  Calvin  did  not  define  "pro- 
ductive" In  the  economic  sense  alone,  that 
translation    prevailed    when    the    industrial 
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and  commercial  revolutions  came  to  Europe, 
said  the  Rev.  Dr    Wogaman. 

In  Calvin's  day.  the  pursuit  of  material 
gain  was  not  divorced  from  other  aspects 
of  an  individuals  life.  Calvin  himself,  a 
religious  reformer,  was  identified  with  textile 
ventures  and  the  start  of  the  watchmakint; 
Industry. 

"Captlallsm  could  assume  a  community 
context  in  the  small  and  sheltered  city  of 
Geneva,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wogaman  observed. 
Considerable  ambiguity  crept  In,  however, 
when  this  combination  of  sweat,  thrift  and 
the  Almighty  moved  outside  the  confining 
valleys  of  the  SwIfs  Alps  The  Rev  Dr.  Woga- 
man points  out  that  by  Benjamin  Franklin  s 
time  the  touchstone  phrases  of  capitalism 
were   already   largely   secularized : 

"To  waste  a  shilling  becomes  a  moral 
offense,  and  to  pass  an  hour  in  Idleness  is 
gross  dissipation  "" 

In  America,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wogaman  con- 
tinued, the  ambiguity  became  more  striking 
Church  affiliation  has  soared  from  a  sur- 
prisingly low  10  percent  in  Colonial  days. 
Yet  the  money-making  side  of  life  seldom 
dovetails  with  religion  any  more.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  social  commentators. 

Organized  religion,  having  found  that 
fewer  capitalists  are  coming  to  seek  moral 
guidance,  is  turning  in  some  areas  to 
"worker-priests"  whose  amorphous  parishes 
are  the  business  offices  and  shopping  centers 
of  the  nation. 

An  Important  additional  factor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wogaman  said,  is  the  strong  feeling  of 
"mutual  assistance'"  that  pervades  American 
life  Rugged  individualism  in  earlier  days 
was  tempered  with  a  community  spirit  that 
was  reflected  in  barn  raisings  and  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  pioneers  ranks  to  lace 
adversity. 

The  proliferation  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions today  is  one  manifestation  of  this 
trait,  some  observers  have  said  But  in  the 
Rev  Dr  Wogaman's  view,  the  nation  always 
has  hewed  to  private  forms  of  giving.  Thus, 
the  goals  remain  subjective,  he  said,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  manipulation 

"The  warm  glow  of  Christian  charity  can 
lead  to  feelings  of  superiority,"  he  observed 
""It  is  but  a  short  step  from  this  to  the  view- 
that  the  poor  may,  after  all.  deserve  their 
poverty." 

Against  this  historical  backdrop,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wogaman  sees  many  Americans  as  hav- 
ing an  "honest  disagreement"  on  alterna- 
tives to  welfare,  taking  a  second  look  at 
which  poor  are  "deserving"  and  having  a 
deep  concern  about  how  to  pay  for  what- 
ever they  decide  to  do. 

Noting  that  the  Protestant  ethic  may  have 
evolved  as  a  distortion  of  both  ethics  and 
Protestantism,  he  considers  it  a  half-truth 

"The  true  half  is  the  Importance  of  work 
in  hum^n  fullfiUment,"  he  said  "The  false 
half  Is  the  subordination  of  man  txj  work 
and.  worse  yet.  the  attempt  to  establish 
whether  or  not  people  are  deserving  of  what 
God  has  already  given  them" 

Quoting  Biblical  chapter  and  verse,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wogaman  acknowledges  a  moral 
case  against  guaranteed  Income,  He  likewise 
develops  an  argument  of  Christian  suppwrt 
for  it. 

His  conclusion  is  that,  morally  speaking, 
the  basic  material  conditions  of  human  life 
must  be  considered  the  social  right  of  every 
man.  This  was  the  declared  position  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  in 
congressional  hearings  last  year. 

Are  the  Jobless  and  unskilled  poor  con- 
sidered more  deserving  than  they  used  to 
be?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wogaman  believes  that 
they  are.  In  lectures  and  debates  around 
the  country  he  has  found  citizens  "more 
receptive  to  at  least  learning  about  guar- 
anteed Income  than  many  political  experts 
mav  realize." 
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The  debate  here  may  warm  up  srioner  than 
expected  A  10-year  antlpoverty  program 
costing  3  billion  dollars  haa  been  prep>are<1 
by  economist  Le<jn  Keyserllnjf  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  city  Rovernment  Key- 
serllng  calls  for  a  guaranteed  annual  Income 
for  persons  unable  to  work  and  genuine' 
full  employment   for   thoee   who  can 

As  to  coat,  the  Rev  Dr  Wogiman  predicts 
that  the  nation  eventually  will  decide  to 
pay  for  the  most  efficient  system  pf«slble 
The  few  polls  that  have  been  published 
suggest  that  the  poor  — black  and  white 
alike-  approve  of  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come Whites  tend  to  become  opposed  to  it 
as  vheir  own  inoome  rises 

Much  confusion  exists  on  the  c<j«t  of  wel- 
fare Itself  not  to  mention  alternatives  Like 
beauty  welfare  Is  In  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
A  maze  of  government  programs,  some  more 
efficient  than  others,  have  been  Justlfte<l 
aa  part  of  a  national  web  of  public  funding 
to  the  old  young  til.  disadvantaged  and 
groups  th.1t   have  s'rong  lobbies 

Milton  Friedman  a  conservative  economist, 
has  estimated  that — excluding  entirely  vet- 
erans benefits  and  educational  expendl- 
ture.<t — federal,  state  and  locsU  governments 
are  spending  more  than  50  billion  dollars  a 
year  •  Other  estimates,  which  Include  the 
abov» -omitted  categories.  r\in  as  high  as  112 
billion  dollars 

The  Rev  Dr  Wtigaman  doubts  whether 
churches  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  welfare 
reform  He  suspects  that,  as  In  the  case  of 
civil  rights  they  will  destroy  the  conaclence 
of  the  opposition   " 

Although  most  opposition  to  negative  tax- 
ation and  the  like  comes  from  conservative 
ranks,  at  least  one  vocal  critic  best  can  be 
described  .ris  a  leader  of  the  Work  Is  Dead 
school  of  socioeconomic  theory 

"Some  form  of  national  payments  system 
is  coming — that's  no  longer  at  issue.'  said 
Robert  Theobald 

Theobald,  who  was  born  In  England  and 
now  wcrks  the  audacious  fringes  of  economic 
authorship  as  a  United  States  citizen,  wants 
to  break  the  pathological  desire  to  toll"  of 
Amerlcin.s 

Theobald  believes  that  cybernation  i auto- 
mated machinery  boesed  by  computers)  de- 
stroys old  Jobs  much  faster  than  It  creates 
new  ones  He  believes  that  any  guarantee  of 
employment  leads  us  back  to  slavery  ' 
whereas  negative  taxation  perpetuates  "dead- 
end incentives  to  work  ' 

How  to  .ifford  plans  m.Dre  limited  than  his 
own^  Theobalds  reply 

"We  were  told  in  the  early  19609  that  we 
could  not  afford  the  guaranteed  income  Then 
the  Vietnam  war  came  along  and  we  could 
afford  30  billion  for  this  purpose  The  money 
Is  there  tor  things  we  decide  to  do" 

Questions  are  rtUsed  about  the  danger  of 
negative  taxation  fostering  political  Irrespon- 
sibility and  that  minimum  income  could  b« 
continually  hiked  to  attract  votes.  That  Is 
happening  now  says  adv(5cate8  of  change 
Without  the  labyrinth  of  aid  categories  they 
t>elleve  that  welfare  would  be  cheaper  and 
easier  to  monitor 

The  family  allowance  proposal  remains  a 
target  for  something  less  than  thoughtful 
criticism 

As  Daniel  P  Moynlhan.  now  White  House 
adviser  on  urban  affairs,  remarked  in  1967 

"Persons  who  woxild  never  dream  of  hav- 
ing an.ither  baby,  lu  order  to  get  hold  of  an 
.additional  »8  or  $12  a  month.  Instantly  con- 
clude that  out  of  depravity  cupidity.  Igno- 
rance or  whatever,  the  ptAir  would  automati- 
cally do  so  ■■ 

Thus,  the  Urban  Coalition  and  Urban 
.America.  Inc  .  felt  compelled  to  state  this 
week  in  an  annual  no-progresa  report,  that 
welfare  remains  the  major  growth  Industry" 
of  alum.s  The  report  was  at  variance  with 
earlier  word  that  alabaster  cities  gleam,  un- 
dlnxmed  by  human  tears 
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The  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


March  13,  1969 

which  turned  out  to  be  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  article 
follows: 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

'.>r    tLLtNoIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1969 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker  Satur- 
day, March  15.  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  tht>  founding  of  the  American 
Legion 

For  God  and  Country'  has  been  the 
motto  of  the  American  Legion  for  50 
years  and  during  this  spttn  of  time  the 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  Legion 
have  labored  for  the  cause  of  free  gov- 
ernment, for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  American  citi/ens.  and  for  the  spirit- 
ual strength  of  America. 

As  the  Congrp.s.sman  for  the  Seventh 
Illinois  District,  I  am  proud  that  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  has  contributed 
four  outstanding  men  who  have  lead  the 
American  Legion  as  national  command- 
ers They  are  Howard  P.  Savage  from 
1926  to  1927.  Edward  A  Hayes  from  1933 
tu  1934.  John  Stelle  from  1945  to  1946. 
and  my  u'ood  friend.  John  S  Gleason.  Jr  , 
from  1957  to  1958 

Mr  Glea.son.  known  fondly  by  his 
friends  as  Jack.  "  has  ably  served  not 
only  as  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  but  as  Admini.strator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  former  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  His  many  contributions  to 
the  veterans  of  America  shall  always  be 
remembered  by  our  veterans  and  by  the 
American  people  who  are  grateful  for 
his  service  and  his  dedication  to  our 
country. 

During  half  a  centur>'  of  service  the 
Legion  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
ito  faith  m  freedom,  its  belief  in  our 
country,  and  its  adlierence  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  our  constitutional  principles  of 
iiovernment 

The  American  Legion  is  the  largest  of 
our  veterans  organizations  with  almost 
3  million  members  Its  members  have 
always  worked  hard  to  achieve  the 
worthy  objectives  of  veterans  benefits, 
rehabilitation  programs,  and  educational 
programs  for  youth  such  as  Boys  State 
and  Nation.  Girls  State  and  Nation,  and 
the  National  Hi«h  School  Oratorical 
Contest.  Y.)unf<  Americans  who  have 
participated  in  these  programs  have 
learned  that  every  individual  in  our  free 
society  ha.s  duties  and  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  rights  and  privileges. 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
a.-'.niversary  and  to  wish  the  Legionnaires 
Godspeed  in  their  worthy  endeavors.  I 
know  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
newly  elected  national  commander.  Wil- 
liam C.  Doyle,  the  American  Legion  will 
continue  its  steadfast  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Legion's  50th  anniver.sar>'.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  March  isiiue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  about  the  Paris  caucus  in  1919 


The  Paris  Cavcus:  Mahch  15.  16,  and  17,  1919 
ExacUy  50  years  ago  this  March  15,  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  The 
.American  Legion  was  held  in  the  Amen,  an 
Club.  4  Rue  Gabriel.  Paris.  France. 

Present  were  a  number  of  WWl  ofllcers  .ind 
enlisted  men  then  on  active  duty  overseas, 
four  months  and  four  days  after  the  ArmisJ 
tlce  of  Nov.  II,  1918. 

Nobcxly  today  knows  how  many  people 
were  present.  One  vote  was  recorded  on  'hat 
Saturday,  March  15.  1919.  as  "279  to  72  with 
many  not  voting."  so  there  were  "mrtny" 
more  than  351  in  the  hall  then  The  namep  of 
463  are  preserved,  but  others  came  and  went 
without  registering  It  Is  known  that  ni.iny 
who  were  not  regl.stered  among  the  463  were 
there,  for  they  .served  on  ct)mmlttees  For 
instance,  the  late  J  Monroe  Johnson,  of 
.South  Carolina,  served  on  several  commit- 
tees but  wasn't  registered  He  was  for  m.iny 
years  later  a  prominent  national  official  one 
of  Harry  Truman's  polUlCiU  stalwarts  In  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  Legion  1  where  he  always  removed  his 
political  cap  and  donated  abounding  t,-ix>d 
humor,  priceless  wisdom  and  Impartial  .n- 
fluencei 

Lt  Col  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr  .'  .son  of  the 
26th  President  of  the  United  States  had 
Joined  with  19  other  officers  to  call  the  P.ins 
meeting  for  the  purpo.se  of  forming  a  Mtpr- 
ans'  organization  They  connived  (chleflv  by 
getting  dubious  orders  written  1  to  bring  into 
P.iris  .jfflrers  .ind  enlisted  men  from  as  m;iny 
different  military  units  then  In  Prance  .is 
they  could. 

The  US.  high  command  didn't  authorize 
the  meeting  In  fact  It  had  to  look  the  other 
w.iy.  because  one  of  the  ground  rules  of  that 
first  Legion  meeting  wm  most  unmlUtarv  .^s 
men  from  brigadier  general  to  private  walked 
int.]  the  hall  they  .shed  their  rank  and  de- 
bated as  equals  1  Few  if  any  of  the  officers 
were  Regulars  Like  the  enlisted  men  present 
the  officers  were  already  viewing  themselve* 
<V6  clvlllans-soon-to-be  ) 

'Hie  enlisted  men  weren't  the  only  ones  to 
enjoy  the  "no  rank  here"  rule  and  to  abtise 
It  with  occ.-vslonal  snide  remarks  about  ffl- 
cers  Even  a  major  would  now  and  then  sav 
something  on  the  ficKir  about  colonels  -hat 
he  wouldn't  repeat  outside  Tlius,  In  the  .-ec- 
ond  meeting,  two  days  later,  the  36th  Divi- 
sion s  Major  Maurice  k.  Gordon  mow  a  .M..d- 
LsonviUe.  Kentucky,  lav^-yer  in  his  imsi, 
mined  to  .idopi  the  name  "American  Legion  ' 
His  chief  reason  was  that  It  was  the  tilth 
and  last  choice  of  a  committee  named  by 
■  the  brass"  to  recommend  a  name.  Major 
Gordons  logic  was  so  delightful  that  the 
name  ".American  Legion"  carried  unani- 
mously When  pleasingly  plump  Hgt.  ."ilex- 
ander  Wo.illcott.  of  later  literary  fame,  ob- 
jected to  the  name  ".American  Legion"  some- 
one else  called  t-ulled  him  a  "fat  medico" 
and  he  subsided. 

But  if  the  delegates  had  such  fun  and  .=  port 
with  one  another,  they  were  deadly  .serious 
about  forming  a  veterans  organization  that 
would  1 1 )  continue  in  peace  the  comradeship 
that  war  had  thrown  them  Into,  and  (2)  con- 
tinue m  peace  the  sense  of  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  .\merlca  that  In  war  had  led  them 
to  otter  their  lives  for  their  country. 

They  were  determined  not  to  create  .in- 
other  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  or  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  both  of  which  got  into 
partisan  politics  after  the  Civil  War. 

1.1  this  aim.  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Jr  la  le.id- 
ing  young  Republican)  and  Bennett  Champ 
Clark  I  a  leading  young  Democrat  from  -Mis- 


'  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  as  a  Brigadier 
General  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  one  war 
later. 
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sourl.  later  to  serve  long  In  the  Senate  and 
spearhead  the  WW2  GI  BUI)  Joined  hands  to- 
gether In  a  non-partisan  gesture  as  early 
leaders  of  the  embryo  Legion. 

TTie  March  15  meeting  In  Parts  took  much 
time  to  do  little  business.  The  secretary,  the 
late  Major  Eric  Plsher  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania, 
took  the  chair  because  Roosevelt  had  already 
been  returned  to  the  States  by  the  Army. 

Wood  (Whose  son.  Eric.  Jr.  was  to  become 
one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  In  WW2.  fighting  on  alone  to  his 
death  when  his  regiment  was  overwhelmed 
and  surrendered)  explained  for  what  purpose 
the  members  of  the  caucus  had  been  called 
through  the  efforts  of  Roosevelt  and  his  19 
officer  friends.  That  took  a  long  time,  as  few 
there  yet  knew  what  was  up. 

Then  Bennett  Clark  took  the  chair,  Wood 
reverted  to  secretary,  and  Captain  Ogden 
Mills  moved  that  committees  be  named  to 
draw  up  and  submit  plans  for  (1)  permanent 
organization.  i2)  a  constitution,  (3)  a  name, 
and  (4)  a  later  convention  in  the  States  in 
1919  Mills,  scion  of  a  wealthy  New  York  fam- 
ily and  later  US.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
also  helped  finance  the  Legion  In  its  dlCRcult 
tormatlve  months  in  1919. 

With  the  naming  of  committees,  the  March 
l.'"i  meeting  adjourned  shortly  before  6  p.m. 
It  had  been  a  long  day. 

On  Sunday.  March  16.  the  committees  de- 
liberated and  prepared  their  reports,  and 
there  was  no  general  meeting. 

The  second,  and  final,  general  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Caucus  assembled  in  the  Cirque  del 
P.irls.  an  amusement  hall  that  had  been 
t.iken  over  by  the  Y.M.CA..  at  9:25  a.m.,  Mon- 
day, March  17,  1919.  The  only  known  existing 
plioto  of  the  Paris  Caucus,  which  is  shown 
licre.  Is  of  that  March  17  meeting,  Bennett 
Clark  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but  as  he 
i.ad  to  leave  on  military  business  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  then 
'  :  Delaware  and  the  79th  Division.  Of  all  of 
•hose  with  leading  roles  at  Paris,  only  Miller 
l^  still  an  active  national  Legion  official  50 
\pars  later  He  is  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman for  Nevada.  In  1968  he  became  the 
sixth  of  the  Legion's  early  founders  to  be 
voted  the  honorary  title  of  Past  National 
Commander,  never  having  been  National 
Commander. 

.\  five-man  delegation  was  sent  to  wait  on 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  invite  him 
•  •  the  caucus.  Wilson  was  then  in  Paris  for 
the  peace  conference.  The  live-man  commit- 
tee Included  three  brigadier  generals,  a  ser- 
cte.int  and  a  private.  The  last  two — who 
w, irked  on  the  -Army  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stipes  m  Paris — were  Private  Harold  W,  Ross 
.iiid  Sergeant  John  T.  Winterich.  Both  were 
Liter  editors  of  the  American  Legion's  maga- 
zine, and  Ro.ss  left  it  to  found,  publish  and 
edit  the  New  'Vorker  magazine  until  his 
death  They  returned  from  their  mission 
t-mpty-handed  Wilson  would  not  see  them, 
and  writer  L.iurence  Stalllngs  later  com- 
plained of  something  ,iloof  In  Wilson's  char- 
acter which  led  him  never  to  visit  any  of 
the  battlefields  or  establish  any  personal 
rapport  with  the  WWI  Dovighboys. 

Down  through  the  years,  many  Legion 
lounders  ha\e  lodged  one  complaint  about 
Eric  Wood  I  who  was  also  named  an  honorary 
Past  National  Commander  before  his  death). 
As  .secretary,  they  said,  he  didn't  record  half 
"f  the  salty  stuff  that  was  said  on  the  floor 
on  March  17.  Perhaps  Wood  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  exercising  a  little  Judicious  cen- 
sorship In  his  minutes  There  was  Intense 
tisplclon  that  the  20  officers  under  Roosevelt 
who'd  called  the  meeting  had  something  up 
■heir  sleeves  From  what  has  come  down  in 
'iistory  by  word  of  mouth,  these  suspicions 
were  often  expressed  m  plain  language. 

Even  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  AEP, 
Bishop  Charles  Brent,  came  to  the  Cirque  de 
Paris  brooding  with  suspicion.  He  was  already 
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forming  a  veterans  organization  called  Com- 
rades in  Service,  But  when,  on  March  17,  the 
caucus  approved  a  preamble  not  unlike  the 
present  Legion  preamble.  Bishop  Brent  sec- 
onded the  motion,  said  he'd  been  afraid  that 
an  organization  without  purpose  was  being 
formed,  and  on  the  spot  threw  Comrades  In 
Service  into  the  Legion. 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  reports  of  the 
four  committees  that  had  worked  on  Sun- 
day are  remarkable  for  how  much  they  con- 
ceived in  one  day's  work  that  was  right,  and 
endured. 

The  present  structure  of  the  Legion,  with 
state,  territorial  and  overseas  Departments, 
all  enjoying  a  large  degree  of  self-rule,  was 
fairly  spelled  out  by  the  13-man  Committee 
on  Constitution.  It  Included  Tom  Miller, 
Ross,  Winterich  and  others  who  for  years 
continued  to  give  the  Legion  a  large  degree 
of  leadership.  Among  the  13  were  Lemuel 
BoUes  (later  National  Adjutant),  Milton 
Foreman  of  Chicago  ( also  later  made  an  hon- 
orary Past  National  Commander)  and  Prank 
A.  White,  later  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Foreman,  a  wealthy  lawyer  (born  during 
the  Civil  War  and  a  Spanish  war  veteran), 
was  the  "father"  of  the  Illinois  Legion  He 
personally  saw  to  it  that  no  Illinois  dele- 
gate lacked  funds  to  attend  the  first  national 
convention  in  Minneapolis  the  following  No- 
vember. Without  personal  contributions  to 
the  Legion  In  1919  by  such  men  of  means 
as  Roosevelt,  Foreman.  Franklin  D'OIier. 
Mills  and  others,  the  Legion  might  have 
died,  or  become  an  ex-officer's  organization. 
The  enlisted  men  were  turned  out  of  the 
Army  with  little  money  in  their  pockets  and 
often  Jobless.  They  hardly  had  the  means  to 
see  the  Legion  through  Its  expensive  first 
year. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  in  Paris 
wrote  a  preamble  in  one  day's  work  which. 
though  it  differed  from  the  final  preamble. 
contained  four  of  the  fundamental  state- 
ments that  still  endure  isee  p.  20). 

No  clear  history  exists  that  explains  In 
detail  how  the  Legion  became  semlmilitary 
in  its  trappings  and  titles.  The  view  of  Le- 
gionnaires from  the  start  was  that  the  Le- 
gion is  a  civilian  organization.  Military 
sounding  titles  and  uniforms  were  not  con- 
ceived in  Paris.  The  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tion proposed  that  the  officers  be  a  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasur- 
er and  a  board  of  directors.  The  substitu- 
tion of  commanders,  vice-commanders,  ad- 
jutants, finance  officers  and  Judge  advo- 
cates came  later.  The  next  caucus,  in  St. 
Louis  in  May,  drafted  a  much  more  detailed 
proposed  constitution ,  but  strangely  made 
no  suggestion  for  national  officers  at  all. 

Sometime  between  May  and  November, 
the  idea  of  military  sounding  titles  came  In- 
to being.  The  familiar  commanders,  vice- 
commanders,  etc.,  were  ■written  Into  the  of- 
ficial constitution  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention in  November  without  debate  or  any- 
thing on  the  written  record  to  explain  the 
switch  from  "president"  to  "commander." 
One  permanent  effect  of  that  change  has 
been  that  many  outsiders  have  ever  since 
supposed  the  Legion  to  be  quasi-military — 
a  sort  of  bund  to  its  enemies,  and  a  loyal. 
reserve  militia  to  Its  friends  The  military 
titles  and  uniforms  obscure  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  blanks  in  the  ceremonial 
rifles,  and  that  the  Legion's  main  concern 
is  with  selfless  and  responsible  American 
citizenship  and  service. 

The  delegates  at  Paris  completely,  and 
wisely,  reversed  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Convention,  headed  by  Col. 
J.  H.  Oraham.  The  majority  report  called  for 
selecting  representatives  to  a  later  conven- 
tion in  the  States  on  the  basis  of  military 
units.  It  offered  a  complex  plan  whereby  del- 
egates should  be  chosen  from  battalions,  di- 
visions, corps,  armies  and  supply  units,  etc. 
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The  same  Major  Gordon  who  sold  the  name 
"American  Legion"  because  it  was  the  last 
choice  of  the  leadership,  resisted  the  major- 
ity Convention  report  by  writing  a  minority 
report.  He  urged  that  another  meeting  be 
held  in  the  States  to  bring  off  a  convention, 
and  that  representation  be  based  on  the 
"place  of  residence,"  not  military  units.  This 
tallied  closely  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organization,  chaired 
by  the  same  William  J.  (Wild  Bill)  Donovan 
who  headed  our  "cloak-and-dagger"  O.S.S.  in 
WW2.  Donovan's  committee  urged  that  at 
Paris  an  Executive  Committee  be  named  to 
go  back  home  and  organize  locally,  then 
have  another  caucus  with  a  broader  base.  It 
agreed  with  Gordon's  warning  not  to  try  to 
settle  too  many  matters  until  a  more  repre- 
sentative meeting  could  be  held.  This  sat 
very  well  with  the  more  suspicious  members 
of  the  Paris  Caucus.  The  upshot  was  that  In 
Paris  both  the  Convention  and  Permanent 
Organization  reports  were  scrapped.  A  special 
committee  was  given  a  few  hours  of  recess  to 
bring  In  a  new  report.  Its  report  was  adopted. 
The  heart  of  it  was  that  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  named,  made  up  of  men  from  every 
state.  Its  members  should  get  local  organiza- 
tion going  all  over  the  country  to  supple- 
ment work  Roosevelt  was  already  doing  In 
the  States.  Then,  in  six  weeks,  a  much  larger 
meeting  should  be  held  In  the  States  to  iron 
out  the  problems  of  calling  an  official  con- 
vention, and  to  make  more  considered  sug- 
gestions for  permanent  organization. 

Six  weeks  still  seems  pretty  ambitious  as 
a  target  date  to  have  been  set  In  Paris,  but 
the  St.  Louis  caucus  was  actually  held  only 
seven  weeks  later.  By  then  there  were  Legion 
units  formed  or  forming  all  over  the  country. 

If  anything  Is  more  remarkable  than  the 
speed  with  which  the  Legion  leaped  from  a 
groping  idea  in  Paris  to  a  nationwide  body 
in  being,  it  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
ground  covered  in  three  days  In  Paris  by  a 
large,  unwieldy  and  sometimes  contentious 
grovip.  The  organizational  skill  of  the  Le- 
gion's founders,  as  put  into  practice,  may 
have  no  parallel  in  .American  history.  Eight 
months  after  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
national  convention,  the  Legion  had  roots 
all  over  the  country  with  nearly  700,000  paid 
up  members. 


PORNOGRAPHY:   ARE  THE 
BARRIERS  FALLING? 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   13.  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  value 
of  freedom  of  .speech  and  expression  can- 
not be  questioned.  It  is  an  inherent  char- 
acteristic of  a  democratic  society.  As 
many  before  me  have  said,  a  free  society 
cannot  function  without  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  realize 
that  freedom  brings  with  it  responsibility. 
The  two  are  inseparable.  Freedom  of 
speech  means  that  it  must  be  responsible 
speech,  and  we  must  be  held  accoimtable 
by  society  for  our  speech. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion. Man  is  a  social  being:  he  lives  in 
relation  to  others.  If  man  lived  unto  him- 
self in  a  vacuum  who  but  he  is  to  say 
what  action  or  expression  is  wrong?  In 
society,  however,  we  must  realize  that 
our  actions  have  effect  upon  others,  and 
this  must  determine  what  is  right  and 


to  balance  fr^e- 

.  but  that  balance 

total  anarchy  or 
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what  Is  wrong  To  say  otherwLse  is  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  wrong 

Freedom  of  sp^ecii  then  Is  not  so 
sacred  that  we  can  say  that  it  Is  more 
important  to  preserve  it  than  to  preserve 
society  To  say  that  It  Is  more  important 
to  protect  the  artist  s  right  of  expression 
than  to  protect  society  from  the  efTecUs  of 
his  expression  is  absurd  TTie  two  must 
be  taken  and  *eut.fd  a.<ainst  one 
another,  and  a  reasonable  middle  ground 
achieved 

The  recent  trend,  both  m  court  de- 
cisions and  subsequently  in  the  media, 
has  been  toward  the  extreme  of  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  the  individual  above  that 
of  s<x:lety  Recent  films,  and  most  re- 
cently, the  Swedish  film  I  Am  Curious— 
Vellow."  have  i«one  further  and  further 
In  the  portrayal  of  sex  on  the  screen 

We.  the  legislative  representatives  of 
this  society,  must  ask  ourselves  where  It 
Is  all  to  end  Our  Supreme  Court  Justices 
must  aisk  them.selves  how  far  they  have 
gone  in  allowing  .society  s  rights  u~>  be  ne- 
gated-by  the  right  of  the  Individual. 

We,  and  they,  must  ask  ourselves  this 
question,  and  we  must  answer  It  .soon 

A  balance  must  be  reached  It  mu.st  t»e 
remembered  that  responsibility  to  the 
community  is  at  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  the  rlk'hts  preserved  by  the  Consti- 
tution 

It  IS  Indeed  difficult 
dom  with  responsibility 
Is  what  keeps  us  from 
the  totalitarian  state 

An  article  on  this  problem,  The  Bar- 
riers Pall  As  Censorship  Relaxes,  D^ 
bate  Grows  on  Impact  of  New  Permis\ 
siveness.  appeared  in  the  March  10  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Mr  Alan 
AdeLson.  the  author,  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  presenting  the  two  sides  of  the 
pornography  debate 

In  his  article,  Mr  Adelson  plants  him- 
self In  th-^  middle  of  the  debate  arid 
listens  to  both  sides  He  demonstrates  the 
crowing  momentum  of  permissiveness  m 
the  media,  and  he  point.s  out  the  forces 
behind  this  momentum 

He  does  not  answer  the  question  of 
how  to  reach  that  balance  or  where  ex- 
actly It  should  be  .sought  That  was  not 
his  purpose  I  recommend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because  it 
will  hopefully  bring  them  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  thus 
better  enable  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves where  the  proper  balance  is 

The  article  follows 
Ths  BAUiBta  F*Li.     As  Csnsomhip  Rtt..<XES. 

DCB.ATT  CmOWS  ON  IMPAIT  OP  Nrw  Pek- 
MlisIVENESS — Emc-T  "T  EROTIC*  MM  HtM\.N 
BEH«VtO«       STl'DtlD^    F.XPT.HT       SlES       SH'XK 

V\L'E     Waning — Will     PuaiTANisM     CoMS 

I  By   Alan  Adelson  i 

New  Yobk  The  Sweduh  film  "I  Air.  Cvi- 
rloii.v  Yellow"  was  banned  altogether  In  Nor- 
way and  for  a  while  Beiglum  It  was  cen- 
sured in  Prance  and  Germany  and  will  be  cut 
for  showing  in  England 

Only  In  Denmark.  Sweden  and  the  US. 
beginning  tudav     Is  It  being  shown  uncut 

The  !J0  minutes  of  screening  time  depict 
the  bero  and  heroine  in  abundant  nudity, 
various  scenes  of  Intercourse  (Including  one 
In  the  crook  of  a  tree  i  and  more  exotic  sexual 
play  It  baa  a  dream  sequence  In  which  the 
heroine  caatrates  her  lover  There  ai.so  is  a 
good  bit  of  ponderuua  poiitlcaj  debate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  US  Ctistomn  Offlce  lought  tn  prevent 
the  nim  »  entry  Int..  th»«  coiintry  and  a  jury 
f'und  It  obscene  In  a  New  YorlL  Federal 
C-.jurt  A  Court  of  Appeals  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  It  .-ouldn  t  be  banned,  however 
relying  on  (jnidellnea  of  Supreme  Oiurt 
decisions 

The  .App.-aU  Court  voted  two  to  one  to  re- 
lease the  fllm  uncut  saying  The  sexual  con- 
tent of  the  nim  l.s  pre.sented  with  greater  ex- 
pllcltness  than  has  been  seen  in  any  <ither 
film  pr'Kl\ice<l  for  general  viewing  Judge 
Henry  J  Friendly  *««  explicit  u»  In  saving 
'hat  he  iifm  reluctmiuly  concurring  with  no 
.I'.rle    'Jl.-itaAte    ■ 

r<)«    AND    ACAIN.ST 

.S<ime  viewers  may  be  pleased,  others  per- 
P'-enefl  ir  angered  Out  the  showing  of  I  am 
I  irlou.s  Yellow"  seems  to  qualify  ao  a  slg- 
ul.l.ant  event  Those  who  till  against  all 
.'  rms  of  censorship  see  it  an  marking  the 
-niersence  of  rhe  US  as  a  leader  In  free 
■ipeerh  and  expression  To  quite  another 
<r  lup  rhe  film  is  the  flnal  contlrmailnn  of 
a  cll.saater  they  have  l.uig  seen  brewing  The 
growing  permi.islvenevs  of  .American  .society. 
•-hey  maintain  has  Anally  reached  total 
depravity 

For  or  against,  it  Is  dlfflc\ilt  to  arg\ie  with 
•ne    observation      The    barriers    are    coming 
vlown      In    the    off-Broadway     play    entitled 
Dionysus   in    W       rive    nude    men    and    four 
naked  i?lrls  relebrate  a  Cireelc  rite  by  slither- 
ing over  one  another  and   romping  through 
•he    audience     I.ast    week    a    New    York    City 
producer  announced  plans  for  a  play  to  In- 
clude    on-stage     Intercourse      Philip    Roths 
steamy     novel       Portnoy's     Complalnf     has 
cUmbed  rapidly  to  the  top  of  best-seller  lists 
the    author   says    -he    book    Is    a   deliberate 
effort  to  elevate  obscenity    'to  the  level  or  a 
subject"  for  serious  art  i 

And  as  the  barriers  fall,  the  debate  over 
what  the  relaxation  meatus,  how  far  It  should 
<o  and  why  It  Is  happening  Is  Intensifying 
Father  John  Culkln.  an  ardent  student  of 
Marshall  Mcl.uhan  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Communication  at  New  York  s  resp>ected 
Fnrdham  Unlversit\  sees  the  antlcensorshlp 
explosion  as  rooted  m  .American  Puritanism. 

SHAKEIKIW.N    CRflSr 

Were  reaping  a  reaction  to  the  very  re- 
pressive atm.isphere  we've  maintained  in  our 
families  churches  and  schixil.s, "  Father  Cul- 
kln says  Calvin  and  those  creeps  left  us  very 
uptlKhf  We  weren't  allowed  to  have  bodies 
And  what  we  re  going  through  now  Is  a  shake- 
down i-rulse  exploring  a  new  morality   " 

The  cause  of  such  rapid  change,  says  Fa- 
ther Culkln.  echoing  Mr  McLuhan.  Is  the 
growth  of  the  electronic  media  Years  ago. 
he  says  it  took  half  a  century  for  stvles 
and  mores  to  change  slgnlflcantly.  because 
information  spread  .so  slowly  Now  the  latest 
vogue  from  the  mlnlBklrt  to  accounts  of  the 
off-beat  'Ives  of  rjie  "Bwlnners"  la  aashed 
acroas  the  nation  by  television 

But  If  the  media  seenxs  to  reflect  a  new 
sexuality,  Americana  .ictually  arent  chang- 
ing their  mores  radically,  according  to  Paul 
Gebhard,  director  of  the  InaUtute  for  Sex 
Research  (formerly  the  Klnsev  Institute) 
However.  Mr  Gebhard  says  his  InterviewecB 
have  found  a  striking  readiness  to  tolerate 
dlsciisslon  and  airing  of  the  so-called  revolu- 
tion. 

"Where  there  has  been  a  revolution  Is  In 
censorship."  he  says  The  trend  toward  llb- 
enillitttlon  of  what's  allowed  In  the  media 
haa  been  going  on  since  World  War  I"  Mr. 
Gebhard  points  out  that  coun.  decisions 
have  a<-celerate*l  the  trend  In  the  past 
decade  The  underground  market  in  eroUc 
books    has    nearly   dLssappeared.    he   says 

The  legal  transformation  of  dirty  books 
into  literature"  was  lamented  ironically  In 
an  article  by  Jerome  H  OxjlltUe  In  Esquire 
magazine  Mr  Doollttle  watched  hU  once- 
oherlshed  collection  of  tabtx)  books  smuggled 
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from  France  appear  in  book  stores  voli::!,,. 
by  volume  "Fanny  Hill''  and  the  Henrv 
Miller  and  William  Burroughs  Ixxjks  wfnt. 
fairly  well 

VANISHING    TllEASrilES 

"My  only  remaining  comfort  was  -ip 
thought  that  I  was  sUll  the  only  kid  on  •, it- 
block  to  own  such  hard-core  Items  as  "Ijip 
ii«)man  Orgy.'  The  Pleasure  Thieves'  ,,:,<] 
House  of  Joy.'  "  Mr  Doollttle  wrote  \i  :■ 
then  came  The  Olympla  Reader.  "  a  mas.-  h 
collection  of  stories  that  contained  his  -a:. 
favorite*  of   many   other  erotic   tales 

Mr  Doollttle  was  encountering  what  i  rip 
student  of  censorship  and  the  court  calls 
"the  grapes  of  Roth  "  The  Supreme  Court  i;, 
1957  upheld  the  obscenity  conviction  '■'. 
Samuel  Roth,  a  New  York  book  dealer  V.i 
doing  ac.  the  court  laid  down  what  h..'.e 
come  to  be  the  boundaries  within  wh:  :; 
publishers  and  film  makers  can  operate 

Hie  Roth  case,  and  later  decisions  tliat 
made  slight  clarifications,  established  that 
obscenity  rould  be  proved  only  If  ",  .  to 
the  average  (lerson,  applying  contempor,.rv 
community  .standards,  the  dominant  then  p 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeal.s  •;■ 
prurient  Interest"  and  the  work  Is  foiind 
to  be  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  ' 

The  Appeals  Judges  cleared  •J  Am  Curioi:.^ 
-  Yellow"  because  It  Included  serious  s<v.i,l 
and  political  themes  The  vagueness  of  ]\:>: 
what  constitutes  "redeeming  social  Impor- 
tance" has  produced  many  successful  lepi! 
defenses  of  books  and  films  which  somewhere 
concern  themselves  with  matters  other  th.i!: 
sex. 

"As  long  as  children  are  excluded  from 
access,  we  can  win  with  almost  anythlne 
now."  says  Richard  Gallln.  the  New  York 
attorney  who  negotiated  "I  Am  Curious 
Yellow"  past  the  Customs  Offlce.  Ephraim 
London,  an  attorney  who  has  won  six  such 
cjises  In  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  says 
only  a  movie  ""with  out-and-out  Intercourse 
and  no  pretense  of  having  any  social  value" 
Is  in  peril  before  the  courts  now 

Barney  Rosset.  president  of  Grove  Pre.ss. 
which  Is  distributing  ""I  Am  Curious— Yel- 
low" in  the  0.3..  believes  sex  has  Its  own 
redeeming  social  Importance.  "'After  all.  if 
It  weren"t  for  sex.  wed  depopulate  the  entire 
human  race."  he  says.  Mr.  Rosset.  In  tact. 
argues.  "There's  no  .such  thing  as  pornog- 
raphy Things  can  be  erotic,  and  they  can 
l)e  good  or  bad  iln  quality  l.  but  I  Just  don  t 
believe  In  censorship" 

The  argument  over  what  Is  pornographic, 
or  "prurient. "  has  been  raging  for  decade.'; 
For  D  H  Lawrence,  author  of  "Lady  Chatter- 
ley's  Lover."  pornography  was  not  Vivid  se.T- 
ual  description  but  "the  attempt  to  instilt 
sex.  to  do  dirt  on  it  "  That  he  said,  was  '";in- 
pardonable"  and  cause  for  censorship. 

Mr  Rosset  finds  prurient  interest  In  the 
TV  commercial  where  a  Scandinavian  t:lrl, 
pitching  for  Noxema.  purrs.  "Take  it  off.  t.ike 
It  all  off  ""  Declares  Mr  Rosset.  "She's  savi:,e. 
Hurry  up  and  shave  with  this  stuff  so  we 
can  go  to  bed  '  And  no  one  savs  they  can  t 
keep  running  that  ad  all  the  time'  He 
groups  such  appeals  with  the  dirty  postcards 
and  traveling  salesmen's  Jokes  that  D  H 
Lawrence  found  offensive  However.  Mr 
R'>88et  wouldn't  censor  the  commercial  -ir 
anything  else 

lONVTNriNC    POINT 

Lawyer  London  recalls  his  first  censorship 
case  A  state  prosecutor  wanted  to  proscribe 
the  film  "TTie  Bicycle  Thief  "  because  it  de- 
pleted a  little  boy  urinating  "I  made  It  very 
clear  that  the  whole  state  would  be  thrown 
into  scandal  If  they  Insisted  that  the  slKht 
of  this  lad  urinating  aroused  their  purient 
Interests.  "  he  says.   "That  was  all  It  took  ' 

"No  girl  was  ever  ruined  by  a  book,  "  said 
Jimmy  Walker,  the  free-wheeling  mayor  <  .' 
New  York  City  during  the  Roaring  Twenties 
But  the  advocates  of  censorship  don't  agree 
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Father  Morton  Hill,  a  New  York  priest  who 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  several  years  ago  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  to  clean  up 
magazine  stands,  says  erotic  literature  "in- 
cites to  violence,  drug  usage,  promiscuity  and 
[)erverslon." 

Rabbi  Julius  G  Neumann,  chairman  of  the 
organization  called  Morality  In  Media  (which 
:s  still  fighting  the  showing  of  "I  Am  Cur- 
ious- Yellow""!,  says  the  new  era  of  permis- 
siveness is  breaking  every  barrier  of  decency. 
It's  eating  away  Rt  the  moral  fiber  of  Amer- 
ica."  Rabbi  Neumann  says. 

Actually,  there  has  been  little  research  into 
the  effect  of  erotic  material  on  Its  consumers. 
The  Institute  for  Sex  Research  challenges  the 
:is8umptlon  that  the  circulation  of  pornog- 
raphy inevitably  leads  to  an  Increase  In  sex 
crimes.  On  the  contrary.  Interviewers  found 
that  persons  classified  as  potential  sex  of- 
lenders  are  less  resfxinslvf  to  erotica  than  a 
normal  "control"  group.  The  prospective  rap- 
ists, voyeurlsts  and  exhibitionists  didn't  have 
the  patience  to  plod  through  make-believe 
sexual  experiences 

WOMEN     AND     MEN 

In  a  1953  study  on  comparative  sexual  be- 
havior in  men  and  women.  Klnsey  researchers 
found  that  men  were  more  stimulated  than 
women  by  "hard-core"  pornography.  But 
women  were  at  least  as  responsive  as  men  to 
the  more  artistic  type  of  sexual  material  now 
current  In  films  and  books. 

Only  32'^.  of  women  studied  were  stlmu- 
Uted  by  "raw"  pictures  of  sexual  acts,  com- 
pared with  77';  of  the  men.  But  48%  of  the 
women  responded  to  erotic  scenes  in  films, 
compared  with  36'".  of  the  men,  and  60%  of 
the  females  found  erotic  passages  In  novels 
stimulating,  against  591   of  the  men. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  the  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Sex  Research,  speculates  that  current 
iiberalUlng  trends  might  be  making  both 
men  and  women  more  equal  now  in  response 
to  erotica.  And  he  says  that  the  "bombard- 
ment with  sexual  stimulus"  that  now  Is  com- 
monplace mav  be  conditioning  consumers  to 
take  erotica  for  granted.  "I  think  a  young 
man  now  Is  no  more  aroused  by  a  pretty  girl 
m  a  miniskirt  than  my  grandfather  was  by 
the  sight  of  a  well-turned  tinkle,"  he  says. 

Dr.  William  Maeters,  co-author  of  "Human 
.Sexual  Response."  says  he  hasn't  found  any 
^'reat  Influence  of  pornography  on  people's 
lives.  Ned  Polsky,  a  sociologist  at  the  Stony 
Brook  campus  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  por- 
nography has  a  positive  role  as  a  "safety 
•,alve."  allowing  the  Indulgence  of  antisocial 
sex  desires  without  damage  to  the  family 
structure. 

TH«   YOUTH    WAVE 

Several  theoreticians  find  a  relationship 
between  falling  censorship  barrters  and  the 
".videnlng  "generation  gap."  John  Gagnon, 
also  a  Stony  Brook  sociologist,  says  that  some 
young  people  use  sex  as  an  Instrument  of 
rebellion  against  a  wide  variety  of  social  in- 
stitutions. He  finds  particularly  relevant  a 
scene  In  "'I  Am  Curious — Yellow"  in  which 
the  young  couple  make  love  on  a  balustrade 
:n  front  of  the  royal  palace  In  Stockholm. 

Pordhams  Father  Culkln  says  yoimg  peo- 
ple are  exposed  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  through  their  exposure  to  Increasingly 
candid  films,  television  shows  and  publica- 
tions. Thus,  he  says,  they  find  that  such  sins 
as  unmarried  sex.  stealing  and  lying  "Just 
don't  account  for  all  our  problems — they  say. 
Well,  what  about  war?  And  then  they  write 
their  own  moral  codes. 

To  be  siu-e.  not  all  bans  have  been  dropped. 
Last  week  Boston  authorities  halted  show- 
ings of  the  movie  "The  Killing  of  Sister 
George."  A  similar  raid  wa«  made  on  a  New 
York  City  theater  showing  "Muthers."  A  dis- 
trict attorney  charged  that  this  fllm  depicted 
"'masterbatlon.  lesbianism.  Incest,  sodomy 
and  perversion." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  observers  susjiect  that  Puritanism 
may  reassert  Itself.  Margaret  Mead,  the  an- 
thropologist. Insists  that  Puritanism  never 
really  vanished.  "All  this  business  about 
clothes  on  and  clothes  off  Is  really  the  same 
thing,"  she  says.  '"It's  only  the  older  folks, 
the  Puritans,  who  get  excited  about  this  sc«"t 
of  thing  and  get  kicks  out  of  It." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fine  statement  presented 
as  the  final  report  of  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Assembly  in  Pittsburgh  on 
November  7,  8,  and  9,  1968,  on  the  topic 
"The  United  States  and  the  Philippines." 

I  congratulate  these  good  citizens  on 
their  civic  and  patriotic  interest  in  our 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  report  follows: 
Rkport  or  THE  American  Assembly  in  Pttts- 

BTTHGH,  November  7.  8.  9.  1968:  The  Unpted 

States  and  the  Philippines 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  American  Assembly  In  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  Although  there  was  general  agree- 
ment on  the  final  report,  It  Is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  The  American  Assembly  for  partici- 
pants to  affix  their  signatures,  and  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  every  participant  neces- 
sarily subscribes  to  every  conclusion  or  rec- 
ommendation. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps,  Jr..  President,  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Pittsburgh: 

"On  November  7.  8.  9.  1968.  63  residents  of 
Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  areas  met  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Assembly,  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  for  an  American  Assembly  Pro- 
gram in  Pittsburgh  on  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

"Co-Chalrmen  of  the  Pittsburgh  Assembly 
were  Dean  Donald  C.  Stone,  Graduate  School 
of  Public  and  International  Affairs.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Dr.  John  C,  Warner, 
President  Emeritus,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, Arrangements  were  the  responsibility 
of  Dr,  Robert  H.  Bailie.  Director  of  Common- 
wealth Relations,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
The  Assembly  was  opened  by  a  talk  by  Presi- 
dent Clifford  C.  Nelson  of  the  American  As- 
sembly of  New  York  Principal  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warner,  President 
Emeritus,  Carnegie-Mellon  University;  The 
Honorable  G.  McMurtle-Godley.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  the  Bureau  of 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs;  Dr.  William  E. 
Stevenson,  President.  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies  and  His  Excellency  Sal- 
vador P.  Lopez,  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Discussion  leaders  were 
Mr.  Joseph  Meledln.  Employee  Communica- 
tions Manager,  Fisher  Scientific  Company, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Huff.  YMCA  Director,  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  and  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Peterson,  Project  Manager-Philippines.  Kop- 
pers  Company.  Inc.  The  Rapporteurs  were 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Stone;  Mrs.  Richard  E.  James 
and  Mrs.  Mllnor  Roberts.  Mr.  Ralph  N.  Green- 
berg,  Project  Coordinator,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,    served    as    Chairman    of    the 


Drafting  Committee  and  Editor  of  the  Pinal 
Report.  Ambassador  Max  W.  Bishop,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Pittsburgh  was  Chairman  of  the  Plenary 
Session, 

"As  non-partisan  educational  Institutions 
neither  The  American  Assembly,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Pittsburgh  do  not  take  a  stand 
on  the  views  expressed  nor  do  they  neces- 
sarily subscribe  to  the  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  the  Assembly." 

INTHODt'CTION 

Based  upon  mutuality  of  Interest  (prin- 
cipally military  and  economic),  for  more 
than  four  decades  prior  to  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence in  1946,  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  maJntalned  a  close  and  '"special" 
relationship,  albeit  colonial.  This  relation- 
ship has  continued  in  the  years  subsequent 
to  Independence;  but  has  been  accomi>anled 
by  a  lessening  degree  of  comfort  for  the 
Filipinos  who  now  find  themselves  beset  by 
conflicting  motivations.  The  Filipino's  recog- 
nition of  his  country's  need  for  continuation 
of  United  States  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance Is  offset  by  an  understandable  na- 
tional pride  and  desire  to  exercise  and  de- 
monstrate the  full  range  of  attrlbutee  of  na- 
tional Independence.  To  the  latter  feeling 
is  added  the  rancor  caused  by  many  irrita- 
tions to  Filipino  sensibilities  deriving  from 
the  American  presence  at  United  States  mili- 
tary bases,  and  the  frustraton  of  an  as  yet 
unfulfilled  search  for  a  national  identity  lor 
ills  vibrant  young  country,  ethnically  and 
geographically  Asian,  but  with  political  and 
cultural  ties  to  the  West. 

The  normal  Independent  actions  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  have  been  re- 
garded recently  by  Its  Asian  neighbors  as 
being  merely  extensions  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
young  Republic,  liavlng  had  a  similar  back- 
ground and  erperlence  in  the  transition  from 
colonial  society  to  independent  nation,  and 
in  subsequent  political  growth,  should  find 
itself  aligried  with  the  United  States  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  and  approach  to  world 
problems.  Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that 
the  course  of  the  PhllliJplnes  may,  at  times, 
diverge  significantly  from  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Laurel-Langley  Agreement,  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  1954  and  under  which  "sjjeclal"  trade 
and  economic  concessions  are  granted,  is  due 
to  expire  in  1974.  A  debilitating  or  perhaps 
even  a  devastating  effect  on  the  expanding 
Philippine  economy  well  might  ensue  if  this 
agreement,  which  has  bee-n  instrumental  in 
fostering  that  expansion.  Is  neither  extended 
nor  adequately  replaced. 

Recognizing  that  relatively  little  time  re- 
mains to  determine  courses  of  action  con- 
venient both  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,  and  further  recognizing  that 
early  determination  of  these  courses  will 
lessen  the  cruclality  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  future  decisions  ^'\U  be  made,  this 
American  Assembly  in  Pittsburgh  addresses 
itself  to  these  and  related  questions  and 
states  the  following: 

foreign  policy  problems 
The  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
have  much  in  common  and  today  are  mutu- 
ally interested  In  seeing  stability  maintained 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  general.  Both  countries 
are  particularly  interested  In  the  successful 
political  and  economic  growth  ^.i  the  Philip- 
pines. Differences  In  viewpoints  between  the 
two  countries  are  recognized  to  exist:  but 
these  are  felt  to  be  reconcilable  through  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  the  role  which  each 
partner  must  play  In  future  relationships, 
and  through  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  goals  of  each  by  the  other. 

In  order  that  the  Republic  of  the  Phllllp- 
pines  establish  Its  own  national  identity,  the 
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United  States  should  encourage  Its  effort, 
offerlnj?  advice  and  aaatstance  only  when  so 
requested  by  the  Philippines  We  hope  that 
consistent  with  that  identity,  the  Philip- 
pines win  preserve  and  strengthen  gor>d  and 
useful  portions  of  its  Western  heritage  such 
as  Its  democratic  political  lystem  lt«  fer- 
vent interest  In  a  far-reaching  educational 
system,  and  the  cultural  social  and  eco- 
nomic gam.'*  which  have  been  made  during 
the  years  of  close  and  friendly  ties  with  the 
United  States 

Reglonall.im  In  Southeast  A.sla  l.s  a  logical 
development  In  which  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  might  take  a  leading  role  as  an 
independent  nation  and  Its  participation 
should  be  encouraged  If  assistance  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  were  requested  we  should  be 
prepared  to  use  our  resources  on  an  equltab:e 
basLs.  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  al: 
countries  concerned.  In  the  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development  education,  mutual  de- 
fense, and  cultural  enrichment  The  United 
States  mi.st  recognize  that  the  Philippines 
independence  of  Western  influence  ml«ht 
have  to  be  even  more  clearly  demonstrated 
before  the  Philippines  assumes  such  a  lead- 
ership role 

Philippine  support  of  United  .States'  foreign 
policies  in  relation  to  other  nations,  and 
especially  in  regard  t.i  Communist  countrlen 
Is  gratifying  to  the  United  States  However 
we  recognize,  without  question,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  all  Independent  nations  to  deter- 
mine and  Implement  their  own  foreign 
p<jlli:les  in  all  matters 

srt-Tf ,M,  sBCT-arTY 
We  do  not  foresee  Immediate  external  dan- 
gers threatening  the  security  of  -he  Philip- 
pines, and  we  feel   that   the  current  policies 
':»  a   it.i   both  countries   are   sound  ones    If 
PlUplno   armed    forces   are   strengthened,    we 
can  proportionately  decrease  our  presence  In 
the  Philippines    We  are  concerned,  however 
that   an   Internal   security  threat  exists,   and 
recognize  that  the  PlUplno  army  must  con- 
tinue to  be  prepared  to  cope  with  this  threat 
While  the  viability  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  Organizations  pact  has  not  been  fully 
tested   and   determined,   we  believe   that   the 
pact  should   be  strengthened   and   supported 
by    all    member    nations     and    that    present 
membership  should  be  evaluated  and  possibly 
extended    .Adaed  to  the  mutual  security    ls- 
pect.  we  see  in  SEATO  a  unifying  force  ofTpr- 
ing  opportunities  for  the  Aislan  member  na- 
tions   to    accomplish    cultural,    agricultural, 
and  economic  Inter-changes,  and  to  develop 
mutual  respect  for  each  other 

We  believe  it  vital  that  the  United  States 
continuously  re-examine  its  military  estab- 
lishments in  the  Philippines  to  assure  that 
they  remain  in  i:ne  with  the  defense  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  and  to  the  end  that 
these  establishments  be  neither  larger  nor 
more  numerous  than  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  role  of  the  United  States  In  the  common 
defense  of  the  SEATO  nations  Considerations 
should  be  given  to  expanding  Ptllpino  civil 
jurisdiction  over  miUtarv  personnel  on  their 
soil 
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a    gradual    pha»e-out    period    la    the    wisest 
course 

Inflexible  lawa  or  atUtudes  In  regard  to 
foreign  -apltal  will  not  result  In  strengthen- 
ing and  stabilizing  the  Philippine  economy, 
nor  will  they  make  it  competitive  In  the 
wr)rld  market 

We  believe  that  external  assistance  for 
some  time  win  be  necensary  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Philippines. 
We  recommend  that  the  United  .States  con- 
tinue U)  provide  a.ssfsunce  through  the 
United  .States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment through  multi-lateral  agencies, 
such  aa  the  Internatl.>nal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  through  voluntary  organizations 
We  urge  that,  whatever  the  instrument*, 
maximum  use  be  made  of  United  SUtes  pri- 
vate agencies  and  enterprise  working  in  di- 
rect relationship  with  agencies  and  groups  In 
the   Philippines   t^i  encourage  self-help. 

INr<>RM.»rll>.VAI.    AND    CULTURAL    ~~ 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  productive  In 
m.nny  areus  Including  health  and  sajiltatlon 
and  the  teaching  fields.  partlctUarly  at  the 
college  and  high  school  levels  We  would  en- 
courage continuation  and  expan.slon  of  the 
program  to  include  the  development  of 
cciperaUvea  and  trade  school.s  and  other 
activities  involving  the  people-io-people 
approfich 

We  suggest  Increased  activity  by  prlvat« 
agencies  such  as  Planned  Parenthood  Inter- 
national in  population  control  programs  and 
the  opening  of  clinics  for  the  distribution 
of  population  control  information  We  would 
hope  that  the  Philippines  Government  would 
in  this  regard  request  assistance  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government,  whose  policy  Is 
to  provide  such  asslsunce  only  when  re- 
quested We  urge  conUnued  medical  research 
into  cheaper  and  more  effective  methods  of 
population  control 

Current  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  are  not  now  adequate 
and  must  be  improved,  particularly  In  the 
nelda  of  cultural  exchanges,  and  news  report- 
ing to  the  United  States. 


March   /.y,   l ()(];) 


ECONOMIC    COLL.VBoRATtON     ^ND    DEVELOPMENT 

While  we  recognize  the  Laurel-Langlev 
Agreements  essentiality  to  the  Philippines' 
economic  stability,  any  subsequent  agree- 
ments must  recognl/e  that  capital  will  be 
drawn  where  It  Is  welcomed,  and  where  the 
returns  are  commensurate  with  the  risks  in- 
volved The  air  of  uncertainty  surrounding  a 
requirement  for  60  40  percent  PhUlppine-to- 
f-relgn  ownership  proportion,  and  concern 
"■••r  the  lack  of  gu.arantees  against  economic 
uncertainties  deriving  from  possible  govern- 
mental action  will  probably  prove  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Philippine  economy 

We  feel  that  it  is  in  the  mutual  Interest  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
to  work  toward  a  non-preferentlal  trade  re- 
lationship in  the  long  run,  and  suggest  that 


CONCLUSION 

We  are  sympathetic  to  Philippine  alms  and 
iLspiraUona  In  pursuing  their  goals  of  na- 
•lonal  Independence  and  an  Increased  Asian 
Identity  The  warm  Ues  of  affection  of  many 
yeiirs-  standing  are  an  undeniable  bridge 
over  which  our  two  nation*  may  conUnue  to 
meet  m  trust  and  cooperation  to  our  mutual 
benefit 

As  two  sovereign,  independent  nations  we 
mu3t  each  guard  what  we  believe  to  be  our 
own  national  Interests  which  may  from  time 
to  time    seem   to  be  In  conflict  ' 

We  believe  that  dialogues  at  appropriate 
levels  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  resolv- 
ing differences  which  arise,  but  It  Is  through 
our  well-reasoned  and  effective  action  that 
we  win  demonstr.ite  the  spirit  of  empathy 
and  generosity  that  hae  marked  .uid  will  con- 
tinue to  mark  the  friendly  and  respectful 
relations  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
united  btates. 
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SDS  ASSAULT  ON  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtrlSlANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
now  indicate  a  concerted  effort  Is  under- 
way to  unite  the  professional  students 
from  the  campus  riots  with  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  a  continued  time- 
table to  terrorize  and  disrupt  our  society. 

The  escalation  of  bloodshed,  riots,  sab- 
otage, and  anarchy  by  design  contin- 
ues— soon  even  our  national  leaders  will 
not  be  able  to  ignore  or  mitigate  the  war 
at  home  in  our  cities  and  on  our  cam- 
puses 

How  bad  does  it  need  become  before 
we  act? 

I  ask  that  a  report  by  Victor  Riesel 
and  an  article  by  Robert  Dudnlck  from 
the  Marxist  Guardian  for  March  8,  1969, 
follow ; 

I  Prom  Human  Events,  Mar.  8.  1969] 

STUDENT  Rebels  Set  To  Disrupt  Nation's 
Big  Industrial  Plants 

Youth  power  apparently  Is  finding  the 
world  of  the  campus  too  confining.  The 
youthful  lions  of  the  SDS.  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, and  an  assorted  alliance  of  self-styled 
revolutionists  are  moving  their  direct  action 
over  Into  the  less  esoteric  world  of  work — 
onto  the  picket  lines.  Into  the  giant  plants  of 
ihe  Industrial  belts,  and  even  Into  big  union 
headquarters. 

Prom  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
to  the  "rag  Jungle"  of  New  York's  skyscraper 
garment  area,  extremists  have  taken  time 
out  from  upending  their  university  grounds 
to  stir  upheavals  on  picket  lines.  And  where 
they've  found  no  picket  lines,  they've  In- 
vented them. 

Shots  have  been  fired.  Police  have  been 
attacked.  Blazes  have  been  started  In  Detroit 
auto  factories.  At  least  one  Chrysler  plant 
labor  relations  representative  has  been 
stabbed. 

In  January.  SDS  activists  from  local  cam- 
puses fanned  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  picket  lines.  Plant  personnel  were 
hit.  Fuel  trucks  were  shot  at,  cops  were 
Jumped.  The  SDS  slogan,  obviously  worked 
up  from  pads  belonging  to  the  Maoist  Pro- 
gressive Labor  faction,  said,  in  effect,  the  hell 
with  the  picket  lines  captains,  we  are  start- 
ing a  student  alliance  with  the  working  class. 

Not  all  SDS  Is  united  on  this  activist  work- 
ing class  Ideological  coalition.  But  there  are 
enough  extremists  to  whip  up  and  man  the 
new  movement  within  the  movement. 

In  the  Detroit  area,  which  I  Just  toured, 
the  student  support  springs  mainly  from 
Wayne  State  University.  There  the  militants 
are  really  up  tight  and  turned  on.  Their  pub- 
lication, the  "South  End."  recently  was  char- 
acterized by  the  university  president  as  "dis- 
turbingly reminiscent  of  Hitler  Germany." 
Some  of  the  extremists  talk  of  the  truth  and 
accurate  reporting  as  fairy  tale  stuff  of  the 
Establishment. 

Local  961.  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
plant  Local  union  leaders,  not  wishing  any 
disturbance,  let  the  movement  people  sit  In. 

Two  weeks  after  the  wildcat  strike  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  ELRUM's  operators  picketed  Soli- 
darity House,  the  big  union's  national  head- 
quarters In  Detroit.  Again,  Black  Panthers 
were  reported  on  the  picket  lines. 

Finally  they  were  admitted  and  conferred 
with  Shelton  Tappes.  one  of  the  UAW  Pair 
Labor  Practices  Department  staff.  Some  of 
the  talk  was  rough  and  unprintable,  even  by 
today's  uptight  standards. 

Actually,  there's  no  dealing  with  the  RUM 
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crowd.  It  won't  have  It.  Though  over  60  p>er 
cent  of  one  plant  Is  manned  by  black  work- 
ers. RUM  asks  for  more  and  then  curtly  de- 
mands full  managerial  control. 

One  of  the  city's  most  respected  leaders 
simply  gave  up  any  attempt  at  mediating  the 
Panther-protected  bands'  alleged  grievances, 

"It's  futile,"  he  told  a  caller.  "Those  young 
people  of  DRUM  say  democracy  doesn't  work 
and  they'll  physically  destroy  the  existing  es- 
tablishment. Obviously  that  unprogrammed 
so-called  revolutionary  fiction  Is  moving  from 
the  colleges  Into  the  Industrial  field 

"We've  had  fires  and  stabbings  in  the 
plant,  where  thousands  of  workers  are  being 
trained.  We  do  our  best  to  upgrade,  to  train 
foremen  and  move  as  swiftly  as  we  can  in  a 
modern  Industry.  But  nothing  heli>s.  It's 
those  university  fellows  over  at  Wayne  State 
here — and  you'll  see  it  flare  around  the  na- 
tion." 

Grimly  he  suggested  that  soon  SDS  will  be 
known  as  Shut  Down  the  Shops.  It  could 
well  be.  Those  chaps  always  seek  new  hori- 
zons. And  who  can  deny  that  picketing  was 
their  best  course  at  college? 

[From  Guardian,  Mar.  8.  1969! 

Black   Storm   Rages  in  Auto   Plant 

(By   Robert   Dudnlck,   Guardian   staff 

correspondent ) 

"The  change  we  speak  of  is  nothing  more 
than  taking  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  out  of  the  hands  of  a  few  who 
don't  work  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  workers  who  do  all  the  back-breaking 
work  that  makes  the  nlgger-hater  in  this 
country  rich."  Dodge  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment. 

Detroit,- — A  specter  haunts  Detroit  that 
tomorrow  will  haunt  the  nation.  It  Is  the 
specter  of  black  revolution  In  basic  in- 
dustry— the  tinity  of  national  struggle  and 
class  struggle.  A  week  of  investigation  here 
Indicates  that  the  Detroit  black  workers 
movement  is  the  most  Important  revolu- 
tionary action  in  the  country. 

All  the  elements  are  here.  The  vanguard  is 
here.  The  workers  are  here.  The  guts  of 
monopoly  capitalism's  production  are  here. 
And  the  conditions  are  worsening  In  Detroit's 
auto  plants. 

The  League  of  Revolutionary  Black  Work- 
ers operate  from  an  office  at  9049  Oakland  in 
one  of  the  city's  black  ghettos.  It  is  made  up 
of  three  black  worker  organizations — the 
Dodge  Revolutionary  Union  Movement 
(DRUM),  the  Ford  Revolutionary  Union 
Movement  (FRUM)  and  the  Eldon  Ave.  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  lELRUM).  at  Chrysler 
Corp's  only  gear  and  axle  plant.  Joining  it 
soon  will  be  JARUM.  the  Jefferson  Ave.  Revo- 
lutionary Union  Movement,  at  another  Chrys- 
ler plant. 

Since  DRUM  started  at  Dodge  Main  In 
Hamtramck.  a  suburb  surrounded  by  Detroit, 
the  movement  has  caught  fire  to  the  extent 
that  the  league  plans  to  organize  black  work- 
ers wherever  they  are — not  only  in  Detroit 
and  not  only  in  auto. 

But  the  black  insurgency  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  even  if  It  were  limited  to  this 
city's  auto  plants.  If  they  can  be  shut  down, 
steel,  rubber  and  glass  will  totter,  too.  And 
there  Is  enough  black  muscle  here  to  shut 
them  down  tight. 

Those  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the  multlbll- 
Iton  dollar  auto  Industry  are  worried.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  union,  run  by  Walter 
Reuther  from  the  sleek  Solidarity  House 
here.  Is  also  worried.  Both  have  tried  to  buy 
off  the  workers. 

"We  have  also  been  Informed  by  a  reliable 
source  that  the  company  (Ford)  has  in- 
structed some  union  officials  (of  UAW  Local 
600)  to  kill  one  of  our  people  as  an  example 
and  they  have  promised  that  the  Dearborn 
police  will  not  even  arrest  them,"  Mike  Ham- 
lin of  the  league's  central  committee  said. 

Two   factors   appear   to   have   led   to   the 
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black  labor  Insurgency.  One  Is  the  general 
black  liberation  movement,  which  has  in- 
creased its  pace  and  deepened  its  analysis 
since  the  old  civil  rights  movement.  The 
other  is  DRUM,  FRUM  and  ELRUM's  ability 
to  link  that  struggle  to  immediate  conditions 
facing  black  auto  workers. 

PRAYER  meetings 

At  Ford's  Rouge  complex  in  suburban 
Dearborn,  a  town  even  worse  than  Dodge's 
Hamtramck.  there  is  particular  concern 
about  the  engine  plant,  where  some  of  the 
hardest  work  is  done.  Before  FRUM.  condi- 
tions were  so  bad  that  some  workers  who  are 
part-time  preachers  were  holding  prayer 
meetings  during  breaks  with  company  con- 
sent. One  assembly  line  is  supposed  to  have  a 
maximum  production  of  136  units  an  hour. 
But  it  often  runs  at  as  much  as  172  units  an 
hour.  Even  the  lower  figure  Is  considered 
dangerous  to  health  and  safety. 

The  UAW,  born  of  violence  and  militancy 
in  the  1930s,  finally  organized  Ford  In  1942. 
the  last  major  auto  producer  to  sign  a  union 
contract.  Since  then,  it  has  done  nothing  for 
the  black  worker.  In  the  Ford  engine  plant, 
for  example,  few  grievances  are  filed  for  black 
workers  The  contract  says  union  shop 
stewards  are  supposed  to  work  the  line  four 
hours  a  shift  and  attend  to  union  business 
the  other  ^our  hours.  But  in  return  for  not 
filing  grievances,  the  company  allows  them 
"to  spend  the  entire  eight  hours  doing  noth- 
ing." a  FRUM  spokesman  said 

Meanwhile,  conditions  at  Dodge  Main  had 
led  to  five  wildcat  strikes  before  some  young 
blacks  helped  lead  a  walkout  on  May  2.  1968. 
Although  Detroit's  black  revolutionaries  had 
always  had  a  working-class  outlook,  they  had 
not  had  much  success  until  that  month. 

Vanguard  elements  were  grouped  around 
the  Inner  City  Voice,  which  started  publica- 
tion in  September  1967  after  the  city's  black 
rebellion  as  the  successor  to  the  Black  Van- 
guard, which  ceased  in  1964.  The  tiny  Voice 
group  had  a  long  history  in  the  black  struggle 
and  was  able  lo  mobilize  its  base  around  the 
paper. 

the  original  nine 

Nine  assembly  line  workers  came  to  the 
Voice  group  in  1968  and  began  working  with 
a  staff  member  who  was  fired  from  an  auto 
plant  for  participating  in  a  wildcat.  They 
developed  a  revolutionary  analysis  and  began 
publishing  the  DRUM  newsletter. 

At  first  the  newsletter  was  vrritten  en- 
tirely by  the  workers,  exposing  conditions  in 
the  plant.  But  because,  as  one  of  the  Voice 
staff  members  put  it,  "you  can't  build  move- 
ments on  exposes.  "  the  Voice  group  began 
"integrating  ourselves  with  the  workers"  and 
writing  political  articles  for  the  newsletter. 
Blacks  from  the  streets  and  the  Voice  group 
distributed  the  newsletter  at  the  plant, 
leading  the  company  to  charge  that  the 
Northern-style  cotton  choppers  were  being 
stirred  up  by  "outside  agitators." 

"By  the  eighth  week  of  the  newsletter." 
Hamlin  recalled,  "the  plant  was  In  an  uproar," 
Black  workers  were  sceaming  for  a  strike 
and  DRUM  membership  was  growing.  "Tlie 
company  began  to  walk  softly  and  the  union 
was  in  chaos,"  he  said. 

The  leadership  agreed  with  the  demand  to 
strike  and  Dodge  Main  was  hit  on  July  8. 
1968.  The  nine  workers  and  the  "Voice  staff 
mobilized  militant  community  elements  and 
manned  picket  lines,  with  the  in-plant  lead- 
ership talking  to  workers  100  yards  from  the 
plcketers.  Had  they  been  any  closer  at  that 
stage,  they  would  have  been  fired. 

The  plcketers  stopped  only  black  workers — 
about  70 ^c  of  the  workforce — and  the  wild- 
cat was  a  "tremendous  succe.ss,"  closing  the 
plant  Friday  and  Monday  i  weekends  are  not 
■worked!.  This  was  possible  because  nearly 
all  black  workers  stayed  out 

"We  were  learning."  Hamlin  said,  "We 
struck  because  the  workers  demanded  a 
strike,"  but  did  not  continue  past  the  two 
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days  because  DRUM  did  not  have  the  orga- 
nization w  run  i  protracted  strllte  The  str.ke 
was  seen  a«  i  lee'  of  what  DRUM  could  do 
A  surge  of  membership  hit  DRUM  after 
the  walkouts  from  DodKe  Main  and  other 
pKinu  AS  well  The  organization  went  Into  a 
very  serious"  effort  to  tighten  structure 
wh;le  increasing  organizing  activities 

Meanwhile  DRUM  began  to  m..ve  on  the 
CAW  another  way^  In  Local  3  elections  Al- 
though DRUM  considers  luelf  an  Independ- 
ent black  workers  organizaUon.  not  an  old- 
fajhloned  caucus,  it  tries  to  keep  ita  tactics 
supple  to  at  the  situation  DRUM  entered 
union  politic*  to  demonstrate  lt«  pt.wer  and 
raise  consclousneas 

DRUM  candidate  Ron  March  led  :n  'he 
preliminary  election  for  trustee  winning  663 
votes  to  521  for  Joe  Elliot  h  white  man 
backed  by  the  Local  3  leadership  But  even 
this  was  in  doubt— DRUM  charges  many 
votes  were  stolen  from  March 

Cars  with  March  posters  were  rlrketea  and 
delayed  on  election  day  by  Hamtramck 
police  Cops  swept  through  bars  near  the 
union  hall,  beating  black  w.  rkers  White 
workers  ind  cars  bearing  other  posters  were 
not  harassed 

About  50  black  workers  went  to  the  Local  3 
union  haii  U)  talk  it  over  The  police,  led  by 
UAW  offlcl4i.  Tannonbair'  Selpskl,  Invaded 
the  hall  and  maced  the  workers  Thev  al.so 
used  ix  handles 

March  ioat  the  Oct  3.  1968.  runoff  by  what 
LocaJ  3  claimed  was  about  700  votes  Local  3 
has  10  000  members,  of  which  80%  are  black 
But  'he  :.K:al  managed  •,,  n-.obllize  more  than 
1300  white  retirees  who  are  allowed  to  vote 
in  UAW  elections  even  though  thev  no  loniter 
work  -^  B  ' 

Prom  the  beginning  DRUM  had  Included 
workers  at  the  allied  Huber  Ave  Poundry 
because  'Jiey  aUo  belong  to  Local  l  Workers 
from  other  plants  also  attended  DRUM  meet- 
ir.  -s  We  ro.,k  plan-^  as  workers  came  to  U5  • 
Hamlin  said,  .ind  workers  at  several  area 
plants  .ire  beginning  to  r  rganure  against  the 
auto  industry  s  Big  Three 

PRUM  started  when  Pord  workers  who  had 
been  attending  DRUM  meetings  came  ..ut 
with  their  own  newsletter  The  situation 
there  was  more  dlfflcult  however,  because 
Dearborn  is  a  company  town  Pord  even  owns 
the  highway  into  the  plant  The  factory  is 
hardly  as  accessible  ajs  Dodge  Main  The 
few  copies  that  were  .ible  to  be  distributed 
promoted  an  immediate  and  vicious  reaction 
by  the  plant  md  the  union.  •  a  central  com- 
mittee member  said  Aside  from  the  klll-and- 
go-free  deal,  one  PRUM  .rganizer  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel  and  some  UAW  shop 
stewards  have  taken  to  waving  giins  in  work 
areas 

ELRUM.  the  next  unit.  wa«  started  by  one 
man  We  began  with  this  one  fellow  ■  Ham- 
In  said,  and  we  started  publishing  a  news- 
letter at  the  plant  The  response  was  the 
same,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reeponse  wa^ 
even  greater  than  at  Dodge  " 

Some  problems  developed  in  ELRUM— the 
workers  did  not  at  flnit  have  the  theoretical 
background  of  the  DRXJM  leadership  and 
their  tactics  sho^ved  It  Purthermore  ELRUM 
grew  too  faat  for  the  structure  to  ke«p  pace 

^"or-w^K'"'"'*    *•"■*    ^'^    •'"""K'l    «o    -hat 
ai^LM  had  to  take  a  revolutionary  line 

Things  came  to  a  head  about  two  months 
tf^,^r*"  during  the  eighth  week  of  the 
ELRUM  newsletter.  300  black  workers  de- 
scended on  UAW  U>cal  961  and  demanded 
to  be  heard  The  locals  president  tried  to 
rob  them  off.  but  the  workers  presented  a 
list  of  demands  anyway 

The  local  adjourned'  Its  regular  ejecutive 
board  meeung  and  the  bureaucrats  with  the 
300  workers,  went  into  a  general  meeting 
which  lasted  long  enough  for  those  on  'he 
altemuon  shift   to  miss  starting  time 

When  tiiey  returned  to  work  the  next  day 
M  of  the  300  were  disciplined  Immediately 
and  mure  were  hit  later.  The  discipline 
ranged   .nw   Ave  days   to  a  j^onth   off    The 
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workers  struck  using  the  same  tacUcj  that 
had  been  employed  at  Dodge  The  plant  was 
stopped  old  meaning  that  If  we  had  shut 
It  down  :  ,r  a  couple  of  days.  Chrysler  would 
have  had  to  start  shutting  down  planu  all 
acpjes  the  country  Hamlin  said  Chrysler 
has  no  other  ge«r  and  axle  plant  It  was'lust 
..ne  day  to  let  Chrvsler  feel  the  impact  of 
the  workers'  strength   ' 

Chrysler  moved  Immediately  They  dis- 
charged 26  workers  Now.  mind  vou  lume 
>f  the  workers  at  Eklon  manned  any  pickets  " 
Hamlin  said  the  .xupport  raartrj.a  UlttC 
Ani^aig  those  tired  were  four  workers  with  at 
.east  20  years     f  seniority  each 

Wurkers  joined  oy  biack  and  white  radi- 
cals reeimied  picketing  at  S^illdarlty  House 
Lhrysler  headquarters  In  Highland  Park  also 
has  t)een  picketed 

Additionally,  a  national  boycott  of  all 
<  hrysler  prcxlucts  Is  being  mapped  so  that 
bv  19,0  any, me  who  drives  a  new  Chrysler 
t  Tp  car  through  any  black  ghetto  •will 
be  placlm?  himself  in  grave  danger  Hamlin 
predicts  that  90'.  ut  Detroit's  black  people 
will  supp<jrt  the  boycott 

SVRPLrs    V/M.l-E 

Most  intensive  organizing  has  been  at 
iJodge  and  the  company  has  threatened  to 
move  the  plant^bullt  In  1924— from  Ham- 
tnunck  Wherever  thev  build  these  plants  " 
Hamlin  said  "the  nature  of  the  work  Is  such 
that  black  j^pie  will  be  required  to  do  that 
work  because  the  white  people  will  not  do 
the  hard-ass  work  '  Besides,  he  added  It  Is 
more  profitable  to  use  cheap  labor  than  to 
automate  because  there  Is  more  surplus  value 
extrac-ted  from  live  labor  than  from  a  ma- 
chine at  this  (loini 

KR^^M^'v^orrw'"  ^"''""*  K'^^P  ^Or  DRUM. 

PRUM.  ELRUM  and  JARUM  It  does  not 
dictate  policy  to  any  of  them  ,  or  to  its  high 
schrx.l  afflUate.  Black  Student  Voice)  but 
provides  ,1  broad  framework  In  which  thev 
can  operate  ■' 

The  leagues  central  c-ommlttee  handles 
te.hnlcal  .tsslstance  and  resembles  a  working 
►teneral  staff  Within  each  revolutionary  un- 
■  on  movement  however,  there  Is  a  structure 
*hlch  covers  everything  from  the  depart- 
ment to  the  overall  plant.  Constltuentor- 
ganlzatlons  ,ire  represented  by  the  central 
committee,  the  member,  of  which  are  re- 
sponsible  for  specific  areas  editorial  treas- 
un-.  intelligence  and  security,  internal  edu- 
cation and  so  on. 

The  leadership  plays  down  personalities 
learning  from  the  experience  of  some  other 
black  organizations  Central  committee 
members   teach  each  uther  whatever  p»rtlc- 

shrpdep*;i"'^-^''"^>-^'^^''-"--'°P'^- 

■  npnti  T^"'  "  •'"  ^"^  f'o»"?ver,  is  the  base 
DRUM  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
man  on  the  line,  '  central  ajmmlttee  mem- 
ber John  Watson  said,  because  the  man  on 
the  line  .,  DRUM  the  man  on  the  line  Is  the 
basic  unit  of  DRUM.  " 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTH    CAROLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIITS 
Tuesday.  March   ll.  1969 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  a  thin  ABM 
system  around  the  United  States  would 
bf  utter  folly,  comparable  to  building  a 
barbed  wire  fence  around  our  country-  to 
Keep  out  enemy  forces 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  are  soing  to  spend 
billions  on  ABM.  why  not  put  ABM  In 
areas  to  intercept  mLssiles  when  they  are 
launched  rather  than  when  they  befrtn 
to  fall-^n  us?  If  these  things  really 
work,  why  not  put  them  on  barges  and 


ships  around  potential   enemies   rather 
than  around  ourselves? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  is  from  an 
address  I  made  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  9,  1967; 
AiiDREss  BY  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn 
ON  ABM  System 
Mr  Speaker,  such  a  purely  defensive  mis- 
sile system  would  create  a  defense  complex 
in  the  minds  of  our  people,  which  Is  the  first 
step  Ujward  defeat  and  destruction 

Centuries  ago  England  made  her  decision 
to  use  her  science  and  technology  for  offense 
She  built  a  navy  that  controlled  the  seven 
seas  of  the  world  for  generations  and  even 
centuries  A  small  Island  with  several  million 
people—through  the  British  Navy— influ- 
enced for  go*xl  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
world  British  art.  culture,  standards  of  liv- 
ing, Christianity,  and  representative  govern- 
ment were  spread  throughout  the  world  If 
England  had  refused  to  use  her  science  and 
technology,  but  had  instead  built  a  w«li 
around  her  borders  and  manned  It  with  artU- 
:ery.  England  would  not  have  survived  and 
•Jie  United  states  as  a  great  Nation  would 
not  be  here  today 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  recall  any  truly 
great  nation  or  great  civilization  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  who  built  an  Impregnable 
defense  Prance  placed  her  hope  and  her 
desUny  In  a  Maglnot  line  which  was  cniahed 
In  a  matter  of  hours  by  the  offensive  might 
of  Germany— parachute  troops,  panzer  divi- 
sions, and  dive  bombers  Herman  Goering 
commander  of  the  German  Air  Force,  proudly 
proclaimed  and  boasted  that  no  bomb  would 
ever  fall  on  Germany  Thev  had  an  antiair- 
craft defense  that  could  not  be  pierced  Ger- 
many was  virtually  destroyed  by  American 
and  British  alrpower  raining  death  from  the 
skies 

The  military  history  of  our  own  NaUon 
points  to  near  tragedy  We  courtmartlaled 
Billy  Mitchell  because  he  warned  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  alrpower  When  Hitler 
started  to  build  panzer  divisions  and  fleeu 
of  bombers,  many  of  our  leaders  did  not  be- 
lieve a  bomb  could  sink  a  battleship  Our 
men  were  .suil  being  trained  In  horse  cavalry 
and  tanks  could  be  seen  few  places  other 
than  in  museums  If  Japan,  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  had  had  the  same  Industrial 
potential  .as  the  United  States,  we  would  have 
lost  that  war  in  10  minutes.  We  must  not 
make  that  mistake  again 

Greece  and  Rome  developed  offensive  In- 
strumentalities of  war  as  the  best  method  of 
defense  Alexander  conquered  the  world  with 
the  Greek  Phalanx  The  Roman  Legion  pro- 
tected for  hundreds  of  years  Rome,  the  eter- 
nal city,  and  the  Italian  peninsula  by  offen- 
sive tactics  and  operations  In  foreign  lands 

The  great  wall  of  China  has  been  pierced 
many  times  by  invaders  and  conquerors 

Mr  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that  not 
only  the  best  way  but  the  least  expensive 
way  to  protect  all  of  the  American  cities— 
not  Just  a  few  cities— would  be  to  develop 
spacecraft  and  further  refine  our  capablUUes 
to  destroy,  on  a  moment's  notice,  any  po- 
tential enemy  anywhere  In  the  world  A  de- 
ter.-ent  force  Is  our  only  real  security  It  Is 
too  ;.ite  when  the  bomb's  and  missiles  begin 
to  fall 

An   attack   base  on   the  moon   or   In  space 
Will  provide  more  security  for  all  of  us  than 
a  missile  system  on  the  ground  around  25  or 
50  cities    Stations  or  bases  in  space  that  can 
control  the  weather  and  currents  of  the  sea 
might  well  deter  a  madman  dictator  and  pro- 
vide  peace   for  the   entire   world.   Spacecraft 
capable    of    raining    atomic    warheads    from 
50.000    miles    in    space    could    be    an    instru- 
mentality of  peace  for  all  mankind    Manned 
bombers  and   fighters,   highly  trained  pilots 
control    of    the   seas,    and   a   highly    trained 
skilled,  mobile,   and  modern  armv    and  Ma- 
rine Corps  ready  to  be  rushed  anywhere  In 
the  world  where  they  might  be  needed— these 
are  the  elements  of  a  sound  defense. 


March  17,  1969 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Give  ear.  O  Lord,  unto  my  prayer;  and 
attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications. — 
Psalm  86:  6. 

Bless  us  this  day,  our  Father,  with  a 
fresh  realization  of  Thy  presence,  and 
strengthen  us  to  face  our  tasks  with  faith 
and  with  fortitude.  As  we  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  another  week,  gird  our  lives 
that  they  may  be  armored  with  all 
Christ-like  graces  in  the  fight  to  set  men 
free.  Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage, 
that  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  minds  clear,  our 
hearts  clean,  and  our  spirits  confident. 
May  we  live  so  honestly  and  so  hopefully 
that  no  disputes  may  discourage  us,  no 
failure  cause  us  to  falter,  and  no  false- 
hood make  us  false  to  ourselves,  to  others, 
or  to  Thee. 

Give  to  us  Thy  love  and  in  all  the 
changes  of  this  life  upon  earth;  keep  us 
loyal  and  loving  unto  the  very  end.  Then 
open  wide  to  us  the  gates  of  life  eternal, 
through  Him  who  lives  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S  1081.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Winston  ChurchlU  Memorial  and  Library. 


THE   LATE    HONORABLE 
HENRY  O.  TALLE 

fMr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  regret  that  I  inform  the  House  to- 
day of  the  death  of  a  former  Member, 
the  Honorable  Henry  O.  Talle,  who 
served  with  distinction  from  Iowa's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Talle,  who  was  77  years  old,  died 
last  Friday  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  hos- 
pital after  suffering  a  stroke. 

During  his  long  service  in  Congress, 
from  1938  to  1958,  Mr.  Talle  became  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
He  was  also  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  District  Committee. 

An  avowed  conservative,  he  led  or  par- 
ticipated in  many  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  He  was  for  18  years  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  on  the  faculty  of 
Luther  College  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  Failing 
in   his  bid  for  reelection  in  1958,  Mr. 


Talle  then  served  for  a  year  as  assistant 
administrator  for  program  policy  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wite,  Gladyce. 
three  daughters,  a  stepdaughter,  a  sister, 
two  brothers,  15  grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild. 

Funeral  services  for  our  former  col- 
league will  be  held  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon  in  the  chapel  at  Fort  Myer 
and  burial  will  be  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Gross  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Talle  and  members  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemEun  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House.  I  had  known 
Mr.  Talle  by  reputation  long  before  he 
came  to  Congress,  and  then,  of  course, 
when  he  came  to  Congress  he  made 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  All  who  served  with  him  know 
of  his  great  capacity,  ability,  and  dedi- 
cation to  public  service. 

It  has  been  indicated  Mr.  Talle  was 
an  important  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  House 
District  Committee.  It  can  be  said  with- 
out question  he  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He,  probably  more 
than  any  other  member,  came  prepared 
to  serve  in  this  area  because  he  was  a 
professor  of  economics  in  a  college  in 
Decorah,  Iowa.  His  guiding  hand,  his 
knowledge,  his  insight  and  his  studious 
evaluation  of  all  the  factors  made  him 
a  very  valued  member  of  that  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Congress.  Members  of  the 
committee  who  served  with  him  better 
than  I  can  testify^to  this,  or  better  yet, 
the  record  of  Congress  speaks  for  this 
and  confirms  the  fact. 

Mr.  Talle  weis  not  only  a  very  able 
legislator,  he  was  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  He  never  faltered 
in  his  attention  to  his  constituents,  es- 
pecially with  farm  problems  and  be- 
sides, he  held  himself  out  with  justifica- 
tion as  one  who  was  interested  in  peo- 
ple and  who  held  the  rights  of  people 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  was  vitally 
interested  in  international  affairs  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
travel  and  learn  and  here,  as  in  the 
committee  he  served,  he  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  word  and  deed.  He 
had  a  mental  capacity  to  understand  the 
other  man's  viewpoint  and  show  proper 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  nations  and  their  peo- 
ple. In  this,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
of  having  the  concern  and  advice  of  his 
good  wife,  Gladyce,  who  is  a  very  charm- 
ing lady  and  has  proved  through  the 
years  to  be  a  fine  asset  to  his  interests  and 
to  his  needs  and  desires. 

There  is  no  tribute  that  speaks  more 
eloquently  or  adequately  of  a  man  than 
to  say  he  will  be  missed.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  O.  Talle  it  is  especially  signifi- 


cant because  he  will  be  missed  by  so 
many  who  loved  him,  respected  him, 
and  admired  him. 

The  sympathy  of  both  Mrs.  Schwengel 
and  I  goes  out,  indeed,  to  his  wife,  who 
survives  him,  his  daughters  and  in-laws 
and  their  children  and  his  stepdaughter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  PoRD),  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yielding  to  me. 

For  10  years  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Henry  Talle.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Talle 
was  a  man  of  complete  and  total  integ- 
rity. He  was  quiet  but  effective.  He 
worked  at  the  job  and  produced  results. 
He  was  a  person  who  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Members  on  twth  sides 
of  the  aisle.  He  was  a  person  whom  every- 
one liked  because  of  his  fine  qualities. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  extending  to  his  wife  and  to  his  fam- 
ily our  heartfelt  condolences  and  deep 
sympathy  on  his  passing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  what  they 
have  said  about  our  former  colleague. 
He  was  a  quiet,  effective,  and  very  able 
Member  of  the  House.  His  contributions 
were  certainly  enormous. 

I  also  join  my  friends  in  extending  to 
his  widow  and  his  family  my  deepest 
condolences. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished   majority   leader. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  dean  of  the  Iowa  delega- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
GROSS) ,  in  expressing  condolences  to  the 
family  of  former  Iowa  Congressman 
Henry  O.  Talle,  who  died  last  Friday. 

Hon.  Henry  O.  Talle,  who  represented 
northeast  Iowa,  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  I  tjecame  a  Mem- 
ber. Thus  I  did  not  know  him  personally: 
however,  all  Iowa  knew  of  his  reputation 
for  promoting  the  conservative  cause 
for  good  government  in  this  country.  The 
20  years  of  service  for  Iowa  and  Amer- 
ica by  Mr.  Talle  will  stand  as  a  fitting 
memorial. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thjgit  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  late 
Henry  O.  Talle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE     INTERNATIONAL     ORDER     OF 
DeMOLAY 

Mr.  MAHON  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.s.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rer.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  ■ 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  an  outstanding  organization  of 
young  men  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary— the  International 
Order  of  DeMolay  This  week  has  been 
designated  as  'DeMolay  Week  • 

The  International  Order  of  DeMolay 
was  founded  in  1919  by  nine  teenage  boys 
and  one  young  adult  The  adult.  Mr. 
Frank  S  Land,  had  the  vision  and  the 
motivation  to  capitalize  in  this  special 
way  on  the  desirability  for  young  men 
to  '-belong'  to  an  organization  of  their 
own   that   had  meaning  and  purpose. 

Sine-'     that     time,     nearly     3.000.000 
youths    have    taken    upon     themselves 
solemn    vows   of    the    highest    order    of 
honor,  integrity,  and  citizenship    Seven 
cardinal  virtues  are  e.xtolled    Reverence 
of  God,  love  of  parents,  patriotism  and 
re.spect  fOT  law  and  order    fidelity;  com- 
radeship;" courtesy     and  cleanliness    At 
the  present  time,  there  are  166.000  active 
DeMolay   in   over   2  500   chapters   in    11 
countries  and  territories    The  Order  of 
DeMolay   is   sponsored   by    the   Masonic 
fraternity,    but    membership    is   not    re- 
stncted  to  .sons  or  relatives  of  Masons 
Membership  is  open  to  any  young  man  of 
age  14  to  21  who  is  of  good  character 
believes      m      God,      and      is      properly 
recommended 

DeMolays  have  risen  to  positions  of 
respect  and  leadership  in  virtually  every 
honorable  calling  Many  have  become 
leaders  in  Government,  business,  indus- 
try, the  mihury,  the  entertainment 
world,  as  well  as  distinguished  members 
of  the  clergy 

The  world  has  a  desperate  need  for 
stability  and  purpose  Mr  Speaker,  I 
hope  this  fine  order  of  young  men  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  influence  for  good 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
within  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  there  are  five  De- 
Molay chapters  At  Andrews  Tex.  the 
Virgil  Lasater  chapter,  at  Brownfleld. 
the  Wayland-Parker  chapter;  at  Lamesa 
the  Vernon  W  Brvant  chapter,  at  Lub- 
bock, the  E  Y  Lee  chapter;  and  the 
Midland  chapter 

I  wish  to  take  special  note  of  their 
efTorts  toward  self-improvement  and 
promotion  of  community  welfare  through 
good  citizenship 


March  17,  1969 
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It    reminds    me     .Mr    Speaker,   of   the 
little  duty  which  goes; 
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If  you  were  a  horsefty  and  I  an  old  gray  mare. 
I    would   stand    and    let   you    bite   me   and    I 
would  never  r.ilse  a  hair 

That  Is  exactly  how  we  are  doing  now 
toward  Peru 

AH  they  want  la  all  we've  got  and  then  some 
.\n  they  want  l.i  all  we  have  got  and  more 

The  taxpayers  of  America  are  already 
burdened  and  are  no  longer  willing  to 
give  aid  U)  countries  such  as  Peru  which 
bites  the  hand  that  feeds  it 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day  The  Clerk  wUl  call  the  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF 
NOVEMBER  8    1966 


SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  FISHING 
VESSELS 

Mr    CARTER  asked  and   was   given 
permission   to  address  the  House   for    1 

minute  > 

M-  CARTER  Mr  Speaker  since  1961 
'4  American  fishing  vessels  have  been 
seized  off  the  coast  of  Chile.  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  On  occasion  these  attacks  have 
been  made  by  ships  loaned  by  the  United 
States  to  these  countries. 

Our  shippin?  interests  have  been  fined 
$67o,000  Unta  June  30,  1968.  we  had 
given  foreign  aid  to  Peru  in  the  amount 
of  8476.000,000 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  4297 1 
to  amend  the  act  of  November  8.  1966 

The  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bilP 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  re.serving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  one  of  the  chief 
spon.sors  of  this  bill. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker.  If 
the  yenth-man  will  yield.  I  .shall  respond 
to  the  Ljentlemans  questions. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  The 
first  question  in  which  I  am  interested 
and  one  in  which  I  am  sure  other  Mem- 
bers are  interested,  is  with  reference  to 
the  proere.ss  that  is  beins:  made  by  this 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws.  Ju.st  what  progress  has  been 
made'' 

Mr    K.\STENMEIER    Mr    Speaker,  if 
the   gentleman    from   Pennsylvania   will 
yield  on  that  point,  the  Commission  has 
had  a  .slow  start.  I  might  tell  my  friend 
that  It   was  not  until    1967   that  it   was 
well  organized,  almost  a  year  after  its 
inception    But  at  the  pre.sent  time  it  Is 
tjoint;  at  its  fastest  rate  of  st^eed.  There 
have  been  meetings  of  tiie  Commi.ssion. 
and  the  advisory  committee  of  12  almost 
once  a  month    It  hopes,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,    to   be   through   with   the   tentative 
final  draft  of  the  entire  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Unit- 
•'d    States    sometime    Into    this    spnng. 
which  is  only  a  little  behind  schedule  a.s 
contemplated  at  least  originally  in  1966 
May  I  assure  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Commis.sion 
has  made  enormous  [)rogress. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Based 
upon  -some  of  the  preliminary  reports 
that  have  been  issued,  dm^s  the  gentle- 
man feel  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
Commission  that  there  has  been  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Commission  to  correct  a 
number  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  have  been  rendered  in  the 
last  10  years,  decisions  which  have  liter- 
ally shocked  the  conscience  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  ■' 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker  if 
the  gentleman  will  yn-Jd  further.  I  mmht 
say  that  the  decisions  of  Uie  Supreme 
Court  entered  into  the  consideration  of 


language  of  some  of  the  propo-sed  sec- 
tions of  the  code 

It  IS  a  factor  in  the  total  overall  review 
of  what  the  language  should  be.  I  can- 
not tell  the  gentleman  that  we  are  in 
essence  attempting  to  overrule  the  Court 
in  any  sense,  particularly,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  will 
be  a  well-rounded  work  reflecting  a  num- 
ber of  points  of  view  including  those  per- 
haps adverse  to  the  Court  as  well  as  per- 
haps some  that  might  favor  some  deci- 
sions the  Court  has  made. 

It  will  reflect  the  consensus  and  it  will 
in  the  final  analysis.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman,  come  before  the  Congress  to 
be  debated  and  presumably  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  and  by  the  other 
body  as  well.  I  believe  that  might  be  the 
appropriate  time  for  us  to  look  more 
thoroughly  into  the  effects  of  it,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  An- 
other question.  Mr  Speaker.  A  great 
amount  of  turmoil  exists  in  this  Nation 
of  ours  by  reason  of  people  crossing  State 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  riots  and 
committing  other  crimes,  and  that  body 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  wholly  inadequate 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  thi.v 
Commission  is  addressing  itself  to  tnis 
phase  of  the  new  criminal  laws  that  are 
needed'? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  are  look- 
ing into  that  question  also. 

We  had  a  recent  conference  of  the 
Commission  devoted  to  a  ver>'  great  ex- 
tent to  riots  I  cannot  prejudge  the  work 
of  the  Commission  in  terms  of  reportini; 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  the  same  con- 
cern that  the  eentleman  or  any  other 
Member  would  have  was  also  expressed 
to  the  Commission,  and  I  would  sav  that 
we  trust  that  the  law  In  this  regard  will. 
as  finally  reconstituted  and  reformed 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Congress 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
i,'entleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  subject  of  law  and  order  and 
the  courts.  Chief  Justice  Warren  went 
<njt  of  his  way  over  the  last  weekend  to 
assail  Congress  and  lay  on  its  doorstep 
the  failure  to  clear  the  court  dockets  and 
reestablish  law  and  order  in  the  country. 

He  was  particularly  irked  because  his 
personal  request  for  a  messenger  for  the 
law  library  was  rejected,  and  because 
another  request  for  an  additional  law 
clerk  for  each  Justice  was  refused. 

Said  Warren: 

In  the  last  three  years,  because  number  of 
-•a&es  has  Increased  .so  much,  we  wanted 
to  add  one  law  clerk  for  each  Justice. 

You  would  think  from  the  congressional 
reaction  that  we  were  Just  dipping  our  hands 
In  the  Treasury 


Well,  what  reason  would  Congress  have 
to  think  otherwi.se?  If  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  stop  taking  vaca- 
tions of  5  months  each  year,  do  less 
mountain  climbing,  and  stop  traipsing 
around  over  the  world  at  Government 


expense  as  some  of  them  do,  including 
Warren,  they  could  get  their  work  done 
with  the  present  personnel. 

Moreover,  in  the  light  of  some  of  War- 
ren's decisions,  it  takes  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  gall  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  blame  Congress  for  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  read  the  same  comments. 
However,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  go  to  administration  of  the 
courts,  or  some  of  the  other  points 
brought  up  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts,  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  can  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  Commission  goes  merely  to  a  re- 
view of  the  body  of  the  law  itself  under 
which  the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
seeking  justice  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
may  also  hopefully  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  other  criminal  code  systems  in  the 
country,  particularly  the  State  codes, 
with  reference  to  their  criminal  laws  in 
future  years,  and  it  is  that  test  which 
it  must  meet  when  we  come  before  Con- 
i:ress  again  with  our  proposed  code. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  question: 

Has  the  committee  investigated  and 
looked  into  this  request  for  $350,000  of 
additional  money?  Is  this  due  to  present 
.salary  increases,  or  just  why  do  they  need 
this  additional  $350,000? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  As  I  suggested 
at  the  outset,  the  Commission  itself  was 
delayed  many,  many  months  in  its  in- 
ception and  in  being  organized  and,  in 
lact,  even  as  to  the  entire  Commission 
being  appKjinted.  sometime  in  1967. 

So  while  there  is  nearly  a  year's  delay, 
this  to  a  ver>'  great  extent  could  have 
and  does  cau.se  us  to  come  back  for  a 
\ears  extension  and  for  additional 
uinds. 

There  are  two  other  factors,  I  think 
that  go  to  the  dollar  cost  aspect  of  the 
Commission.  One  is,  certainly,  inflation, 
and  the  increased  salaries,  as  are  re- 
flected not  only  throughout  the  Fed- 
'  ral  Establishment  but  the  entire  salary 
picture  throughout  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  last  year's  operation  will  in- 
cur sizable  expenses  for  disseminating 
printed  material  throughout  the  coun- 
tiT.  Over  $50,000  alone  will  be  required 
to  print  these  exhaustive  reports  with 
the  tentative  final  copies  going  to  law- 
enforcement  officials  and  other  authori- 
ties throughout  the  country  in  hope  that 
the  final  concluding  form  of  it  will  be  as 
reflective  as  possible  and  will  find  as 
broad  support  as  possible  throughout  the 
country. 

This  additional  year's  salaries,  and 
costs  of  operation  generally  as  well  as 
the  .special  printing  costs  referred  to 
liavc  caused  us,  reluctantly,  but  none- 
theless require  us  to  come  here  today 
and  ask  for  an  additional  $350,000. 


Mr.    POPF.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Pennsylvania.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4297,  which  would 
amend  the  act  of  November  8,  1966.  es- 
tablishing the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  H.R. 
4297  would  extend  for  1  year,  from 
November  8,  1969,  until  November  8, 
1970,  the  time  within  which  the  Com- 
mission must  submit  its  final  report  and 
would  increase  from  $500,000  to  $850,000 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  was  established  to 
formulate  and  recommend  legislation  to 
improve  the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
justice  and  to  revise  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Commission  consists  of  three 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  three  Members 
of  the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  three  members  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  are  also  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  be  enacted.  The 
Commission  was  delayed  for  almost  a 
year  in  getting  started,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers not  having  been  appointed  until  the 
spring  of  1967  and  the  recruitment  of  its 
staff  having  been  completed  only  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission submitted  an  interim  report  as 
required  by  law  on  November  8,  1968. 
The  Commission  plans  to  publish  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  new  Criminal  Code 
this  spring  and  proposes  to  give  it  wide 
circulation  for  critical  analysis.  An  addi- 
tional year  is  required  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  consider  the  comments 
that  are  expected  to  be  submitted.  The 
added  funds  proposed  to  be  authorized 
are  required  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
maintain  its  staff  and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
..printing  the  tentative  draft  and  final 
report.  Estimated  expenditures  for 
printing  alone  are  551,000  for  fiscal  1970. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4297  should  be 
adopted  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
compete  its  work  and  to  present  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  document 
which  reflects  the  best  thinking  in  the 
Nation  on  the  statutory  statement  of  the 
Federal  criminal  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  one  of  the  most  important 
procedures  that  the  House  follows  in 
considering  legislation  is  known  as  the 
Consent  Calendar  operation.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  a  member  of  the  objec- 
tors for  20  years  and  am  now  starting 
on  my  21st  year.  It  is  under  this  proce- 
dure that  most  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
which  become  public  laws  are  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore  of 
the  official  objectors  for  Consent  Calen- 
dar committees — the  majority  members 
and  the  minority  members — to  agree  up- 
on rules  of  procedure  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session.  I  would  suggest,  to  the  new 
Members  especially,  that  they  read  the 
statement  regarding  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, which  has  the  approval  of  and 
bears  the  initials  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  committees,  three 
members  of  the  majority  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  minority. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement   of  Rules   of  Operation   of  the 

Official     Objectors     for     the     Consent 

Calendar 

On  February  18.  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  leaders  apfMDlnted  their  respective  mem- 
bers of  the  official  objectors  committees,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Albert,  ap- 
pointed three  members  of  his  party  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr,  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  appointed  three  members  of  his  party 
The  objectors  committees  are  unofficial  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Represent.atlves,  ex- 
isting at  the  request  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  respective  floor  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
who.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  screen- 
ing of  legislation  which  may  be  placed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  designate  Members  of 
each  side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  legis- 
lation passing  by  such  procedure  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government  The  rule  which  is 
applicable  to  Consent  Calendar  procedure  is 
Clause  4  of  Rule  XIII.  found  in  Section  746 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  operation  of  such  procedure  is  described 
in  Cannon's  Procedures  In  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives, 

For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  a  .session  These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  estab- 
lish hard-and-fast  procedures  but  rather  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  plan.s  to 
operate  throughout  the  91st  Congress 

The  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
generally  no  legislation  .should  pass  by  unan- 
imous consent  which  involves  .in  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  mlllicn:  second, 
that  no  bill  which  changes  national  policy 
or  international  policy  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calenolar  but  rather 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  open 
and  extended  debate:  third,  that  any  bill 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
even  though  it  does  not  change  national  or 
international  policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an 
expediture  of  more  than  $1  million,  should 
not  be  approved  without  the  memberfhip 
being  fully  Informed  of  its  contents,  provid- 
ing it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to  the 
districts  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  c.i.se  the 
minimum  amount  of  consideration  that 
should  be  given  such  a  bill  would  be  clear- 
ance by  the  leadership  of  both  parties  before 
being  brought  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  objectors  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  heretofore  to  put  such 
a  bill  over  without  prejudice  vne  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Members 
to  become  fully  informed  as  to  the  contents 
of  such  a  bill,  and  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors for  the  91st  Congress  wish  to  follow 
like  procedure;  fourth,  that  if  a  bill  has 
been  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  ha\ing  Juris- 
diction over  the  legislation  show  that  it'has 
not  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  respective  Department  al- 
ports  from  the  committee  or  from  the  De- 
lected by  such  legislation,  or  that  such  re- 
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partment  show  that  the  ieglslatlon  Is  not  In 
accord     with     the     Presidents     program,     it 
should  not  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
that  the  chairman  or  the  House  commltta* 
having     Jurisdiction     over     the     legislation, 
should  either  call  it  \ip  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  with  the  permission  of  the  Speaker 
or  should  go   to  the  Rules  Committee   for  a 
rule  for  such  legislation    While  the  members 
of  the  objectors'  committees  feel  that  h  re- 
port from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  neces- 
sary before  a  bill  sho\i:d  be  placed  upon  the 
Consent  Calendar    •.hey  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  position  that  the  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  must  necessarily  show  the  ap- 
proval   of    such    ieglslatlon    by    the    Bureau 
However.  If  such  approval  is  not  shown,  then 
In  the  consideration  of  the  legUlatlon.  even 
If  considered  on   the  Consent  Calendar,  the 
chairman  reporting  the  bill,  or  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  slating  to   the   Members   the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
reasons  for  such  action 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
objectors'  committee  also  feel  it  fair  to  state 
to  the  membership  that  It  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice 
because  of  any  personal  objection  to  said 
btf!  3T  Wris  by  any  ine  member  or  all  of  the 
nrombersrof  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors' 
committee,  but  rather  that  their  real  purpoae, 
in  addition  to  expediting  legislation,  la  to 
protect  the  membership  against  having  bills 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  objectors,  any  Member  at  the 
House  might  have  objection  to 

The    members    of    the    Consent    Calendar 
objectors'  committee  earnestly   request  that 
the  chairman  'of  the  standing  committee  of 
the     House     having     the     responsibility     for 
bringing   legislation    before    the    House    take 
into  consideration  the  contents  of  this  state- 
ment   before    placing    bills    on    the    Consent 
Calendar    While  it  is   not  absolutely   neces- 
sary that  the  sponsors   if  bills  appearing  on 
the    Consent    Calendar    contact    the    various 
members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors' 
committee,    nevertheless,    m    the   interest   of 
saving  time  and   avoiding  the  poeslblllty  of 
having    bills    laid    over    unnecessarily,    it    U 
*o(xl    practice   to   do   so:    and    the   objectors 
welcome  the  continuance  of  the  procedure  of 
getting  m  touch  with  them  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  legislation  is  called  up  'onder  the 
regular  Consent  Calendar  procedure   In  many 
insunces  such  thoughtfulneas  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  will  clear  away  questions  which 
the    objectors    have    and    consequently    will 
make  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Wayne  N    .\3PIn.'UX. 
Edward  P    Boland. 
John  J    McFaix. 

Majority  Objectors. 
THostAS   M    Pellt. 
DtmwAMD  o    Haix. 
AUBE»T   W    Johnson. 

MmoT-ity  Objectors. 
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cat^-Kones   on    which    the   objectors   are 
agreed  as  to  procedure 

Indeed,    rather    than    being    obstruc- 
tionista.    they    oftentmies    expedite    the 
business   ol    the   House    by   doing    their 
homework  in  iidvance  in  order  that  the 
business  of  the  House  might  be  expedited. 
I   wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
a«ree  that  the  people  who  function  un- 
der this  criteria  and  these  iTiles  as  so- 
called  objectors  are  not  obstructionists 
but  m  fact  do  do  their  homework  some- 
times laboriously  and  for  long  hours  and 
pre.sclence  in  order  to  know  whether  to 
object— or  put   over   in   order   that   the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  may  have  adequate 
time    to   discuss    it    with    the   so-called 
ofBcial  objectors,  to  expedite  th'-  bushiess 
of  the  House 

Mr  ASPLNALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  has  just  stated  to  the 
House  These  objector  procedures  are 
not  designed  to  take  from  the  various 
Members  the  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  Members  who  are  sponsoring 
pieces  of  legiBlallon  Bill  sponsors  should 
go  to  the  members  of  the  objectors  com- 
mittee as  well  as  to  all  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  might  be  interested  in 
order  to  bnng  the  matter  before  the 
House  at  the  proper  time  so  that  we  can 
expedite  the  calendar 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
t,'entleinan  for  yielding.  I  associate  my- 
self with  his  statement  and  with  his  in- 
tent, and  commend  him  fur  his  leader- 
ship through  21  years 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

H  R.  4297 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-:e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  nf 
Amerxva  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1966  (80  Stat 
13161  is  amended  by  striking  out  "within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'within  four  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act". 

Sec  2  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amend«»d 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
•500.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
U)  exceed  a  total  of  $850,000". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  am  glad  to  vieid  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssoun 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made  and  associate  my.self  with  it 

Speaking  for  the  minority  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  these  are 
Important  procedures  and  I  thmk  the 
distingnjished  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  by  and  large  it  is  at  times  mis- 
construed and  IS  perhaps  always  un- 
fortunate— because  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar objectors  are  not  objectors  at  all 
and  they  are  never  obstructionists,  as  the 
gentleman  .so  succinctly  puts  forth  in  his 
sutement    wherein    he   sets    forth    the 


TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  mclude  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
being  conducted  on  a  tax  system  over- 
haul, the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation 
seems  to  be  focused  on  this  issue.  Scores 
of  newspaper  stones  and  magazine  arti- 
cles dealing  with  tax  reforms  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  weeks  Often  these  re- 
ports of  tax  irreguianties  are  misleading. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  I  received  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. Mr  William  E  McReynolds.  The 
letter  was  directed  to  the  associate  edi- 
tor of  New.sweek  magazine,  Tom  Nichol- 
son, and  was  written  in  rebuttal  to  one 


of  these  misleading  articles  printed  by 
the  magazine  entitled  "How  To  Make 
Millions  and  Not  Pay  a  Cent." 

Mr.  McReynolds'  letter  is  both  timely 
and  informative  and  does  much  to  de- 
bunk sjme  of  the  myths  about  the  lax 
system  which  are  perpetrated  by  many 
such  misleading  articles. 

The  letter  follows: 

LoNGvirw,  Tex  , 
February  2i,  i969 
Mr    loM  Nicholson, 
Associate  Editor,  Newsweek  Magazine 
New   York.  N.Y. 

DcA«  Mb.  Nicholson  :  You  do  millions  .  ■ 
readers,  and  I  think  the  country  at  large  , 
serious  disservice  with  such  Inaccurate  and 
misleading  reporting  as  that  characterlzeu 
by  your  essay  entitled  How  To  Make  Mil- 
lions and  Not  Pay  a  Cent"  on  page  69  of  the 
February  24th  Issue  of  Newsweek. 

The  article  is  Inaccurate  In  that  Its  re- 
ports that  a  high  bracket  taxpayer  can  "buv 
a  herd  of  breeding  cattle,  for  InsUnce  ana 
immediately  deduct  his  total  outlay  plus 
most  of  his  anticipated  expenses  over  the 
next  year"  Not  so  The  tax  law  allows  a  high 
(or  low)  bracket  taxpayer  who  buys  a  herd 
of  breeding  cattle  to  take  depreciation  de- 
ductions for  that  part  of  the  year  In  which 
he  held  the  herd  and  for  the  remainder  o' 
the  time  that  he  holds  It,  but  not  In  ur 
amount  that  will  exceed  the  salvage  value 
(and  in  many  cases  this  would  be  the  market 
value)  of  the  herd.  Thus,  your  reporter  was 
completely  in  error  A  taxpayer  may  not  de- 
duct the  cost  of  the  breeding  herd,  except  in 
the  year  of  sale,  but  must  capitalize  the  cost 
of  that  breeding  herd  and  may  Uke  rea- 
sonable depreciation  deductions. 

Tour  article  Is  also  extremely  mlsleadlne 
in  Case  1.  Taxpayer  'A". 

In  the  Instance  you  give  of  a  taxpaver 
Who  makes  a  charitable  contribution  of  some 
5  1  million  dollars  under  the  unlimited  char- 
lUble  contribution  provisions  of  C(xle  Sec- 
tion 170.  you  might  at  least  have  told  your 
readers  of  the  suingent  conditions  unde-- 
which  this  type  of  situation  may  apply  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  unlimited  charltab'e 
contribution  deduction  provided  by  Code 
Section  170  a  taxpayer  must  meet  the  follov.- 
ing  requirements: 

The  sum  of  the  taxpayer's  charitable  con- 
tributions plus  his  Pedcral  Inoome  taxes  paid 
for  eight  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  transaction  takfs 
place,  must  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of  his  tai- 
able  income.  In  each  of  those  eight  quali:\- 
ing  years  the  taxpayers  charitable  contrib;  - 
tlon  deducUon  would  be  limited  to  either 
20  or  30-;  of  hU  adjusted  gross  Income,  thui 
he  would  neceeaarUy  have  paid  In  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  Income  taxes  during  tho^e 
eight  quallfj-ing  years.  Thus.  It  U  not  quite 
the  loophole  that  you  seem  to  Imply  in  your 
Case  1  of  Taxpayer  "A"  In  my  \iew.  and  this 
was  apparently  also  the  view  of  Congress 
when  they  enacted  the  statute,  a  taxpayer 
who  makes  charitable  gifts  and  pays  Federal 
Income  Taxes  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent 
of  his  taxable  Income  for  eight  of  ten  con- 
secutive years,  is  enutled  to  some  kind  uf 
tax  relief  In  the  year  that  he  glvee  an  un- 
limited charitable   contribution. 

Another  Issue  whlcii  has  been  the  whlpplr.g 
boy  for  millions  of  tax  reformers— so  called 
for  many  years,  is  the  depletion  allowance, 
which  you  refer  to  as  a  loophole  which  allows 
a  taxpayer  to  "freely  pocket  27ij';.  of  his 
total  take  from  gas  and  oil  wells  before  even 
thinking  about  calculating  his  tax".  As  all 
knowledgeable  people  know,  an  oil  and  p.is 
operator  .seldom,  if  ever,  is  allowed  to  de- 
plete his  income  at  the  rate  of  27'2'>  be- 
cause of  the  IlmltaUon  provisions  of  that 
particular  code  section.  Code  Section  613 
provide*  that  depletion  allowance  for  any 
single  property  may  not  exceed  .50%  of  the 
net  Income  from   that  property    Because  of 
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this,  limitation  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  de- 
pletion allowances  as  a  whole  throu^out  the 
Industry  exceed  10  or  16%  of  the  total  gross 
Income  from  gas  and  oil. 

Thus,  your  statement  gives  a  very  mislead- 
ing impression  to  the  average  citizen  who  la 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  proTlslons  of 
Code  Section  613.  F\irthermore,  you  mislead 
by  falling  to  report  fully  on  the  depletion 
provisions  of  the  Inoome  tax  law. 

For  example.  It  would  have  been  helpful 
to  your  readers  If  you  had  told  them  that 
there  are  at  least  43  other  minerals  that 
qualify  for  a  depletion  allowance  of  23%.  In- 
cluding everything  from  asbestos  to  zircon  aa 
well  as  titanium  and  vanadium,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  a  cleverly  disguised  half-truth 
IS  a  great  deal  more  harmful  and  vicious 
than  an  outright  falsehood. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  Imply,  that  our  federal  Income  tax  law  is 
perfect  and  not  In  need  of  any  kind  of  modi- 
fication. On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
arecu  that  need  to  be  updated  and  revised 
for  the  l>eneflt  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  If  you  begin  to  attack  such  basic  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  laws  as  the  Captlal  Oalns 
Tax  and  the  Depletion  Allowance,  you  begin 
to  tinker  with  some  very  Important  ma- 
chinery basic  to  the  economics  of  our 
country.  You  ignore  the  fact  that  huge 
capital  gains  deals  almost  invariably  Involve 
tremendous  numbers  of  Jobs  for  people 
whose  wages,  of  course,  create  taxable  In- 
come, and  the  people  who  create  these  trans- 
actions are  energetic,  Ingenious  and  am- 
bitious people  who  by  taking  tremendous 
risks  do  obtain  for  themselves  what  some 
might  call  favorable  tax  treatment.  In  the 
process,  however,  they  create  an  enormous 
amount  of  economic  activity  that  benefits 
many  people,  and  so  for  this  reason  I  favor 
extreme  caution  In  tinkering  with  the  basic 
rules  and  provisions  of  our  federal  Income 
tax  law.  For  example,  to  outlaw  tax  exempt 
interest  on  municipal  and  state  bonds  would 
be  to  Invariably  Increase  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  those  municipalities,  schools,  and 
state  governmental  agencies  Involved.  Would 
this  be  a  true  tax  reform?  Not  In  my  view. 
You  are  simply  shifting  the  burden  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  States  and 
the  Municipalities  and  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  Would  outlawing  the 
depletion  allowance,  or  even  seriously  reduc- 
ing It.  be  In  the  Interest  of  oiu-  nation?  I 
think  not.  Certainly  not  If  It  would  put  our 
major  operating  oil  companies  in  an  un- 
tavorable  position  with  companies  of  other 
nations  In  the  world.  Furthermore,  It  would 
result  In  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products,  many  of  which  are 
basic  to  our  entire  economy.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  any  adjustment  In  the  depletion 
allowance  as  It  affects  oil  and  gas  properties. 
I  trust,  and  I  have  every  confidence  In 
believing,  that  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  his 
Conunlttee  Members,  and  the  members  of 
Congress  will  be  a  great  deal  more  objective 
and  honest  In  their  approach  to  tax  reform 
than  that  typified  by  your  article. 

This  kind  of  reporting,  Mr.  Nicholson, 
does  no  one  any  good  and  It  does  a  great  deal 
■f  harm.  Coming  as  It  does  on  top  of  a  lot 
'  f  other  Inaccurate,  misleading  and  wholly 
false  reporting  that  we  have  seen  recently  In 
'  ical  newspapers  and  on  television  It  Is  not 
a  credit  to  the  great  American  Institution 
if  Free  Press  The  readers  of  Newsweek  de- 
serve better  at  the  hands  of  Its  editors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  E.  McReynolds. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced,  for  reference  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  a  bill  to  change 
the  definition  of  "ammimltlon"  under 
the  Qim  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  Is  being  introduced  to  correct 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  clear  case  of  bu- 
reaucratic excess.  I  think  the  Intent  of 
Congress  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968 — insofar  as  the  purchase  of  long- 
gun  ammunition  Is  concerned — was  mis- 
construed by  the  Treasury  Department 
under  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  in  sec- 
tion 922(b)(5),  clearly  states  that  the 
one  selling  or  delivering  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  must  note  the  name,  age, 
and  place  of  residence  of  the  person 
making  the  purchase. 

However,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
Treasury  regulations  issued  imder  the 
Johnson  administration  require,  first, 
the  date;  second,  manufacturer;  third, 
caliber,  gage,  or  type  of  component; 
fourth,  quantity;  and  fifth,  mode  of 
Identification. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  citizens  in  my  district  in  North  Da- 
kota about  these  regulations  as  they  re- 
late to  rlfie  and  shotgun  ammunition. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  require  the 
sportsman  in  North  Dakota  to  register 
himself  every  time  he  wants  to  buy  a 
box  of  shells. 

The  legislation  would  correct  the  reg- 
ulations as  they  apply  to  the  most  com- 
monly used  "hunters"  ammimitlon  by 
changing  the  definition  of  ammunition. 

The  present  definition  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "ammunition"  means  ammuni- 
tion or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propellent  powder  designed  for  use  in  any 
firearm. 

The  new  definition  under  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  is : 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include  only 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any 
.22  caliber  rlmflre  ammunition. 

This  substitute  language  is  that  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report  No. 
1501,  dated  September  6.  1968,  and  I 
think  there  are  now  clear-cut  reasons 
why  the  language  should  be  reverted  to. 

The  tight  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
American  sportsman  by  the  last  admin- 
istration are  unfair,  unnecessary  and  a 
needless  burden.  I  do  not  believe  that 
persons  buying  rifle,  shotgim,  and  .22- 
caliber  rimflre  ammunition  should  be 
subject  to  registration— in  fact,  if  not 
in  name.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  burden  the  hunter  and  sports- 
man as  the  present  Treasury  regulations 
are  doing.  We  should  act  swiftly  to  cor- 
rect this  bureaucratic  excess. 


CHANGE  DEFINITION  OF  "AMMUNI- 
TION" UNDER  GUN  CONTROL  ACT 

I  Mr.  KLEPPE   asked   and   was   given 
jiprmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


EDUCATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  —  THE  KANSAS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re'vise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 


year  I  made  reference  to  the  Kansas 
State  University  project  for  agricultural 
development  at  Andhra  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Andhra  Pradesh,  India. 

The  Kansas  State  experience  will  be 
heartwarming  information  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I,  therefore,  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Warren  L. 
Prawl,  staff  member  of  the  OiBce  of  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Programs,  Kan- 
sas State  University.  The  article,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  publication, 
War  on  Hunger,  is  based  upon  Mr. 
Prawl's  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
KSU  team  in  India. 

The  article  follows: 

EDtrCATION     FOR     ACBICtrLTTmAL     DEVELOPMENT 

( By  Warren  L.  Prawl ) 

( Note.— Warren  L.  Prawl,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Office  of  International  Agricultural 
Programs,  Kansas  State  University,  was  a 
member  of  the  KSU  team  in  Andhra  Pradesh 
from  1962  to  1966.  The  KSU  team  Is  financed 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.) 

Education  and  training  for  scientific  agri- 
culture are  time  consuming  and  expensive.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  these 
are  foundation  stones  on  which  production 
Increases  can  be  built.  Even  though  such  ef- 
forts require  great  Investments  in  resources 
and  time,  dividends  accrue  Indefinitely  after 
the  Initial  educational  task  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Practical  training,  sometimes  called  "learn- 
ing on  the  Job,"  is  not  a  new  concept  In  edu- 
cation. This  Is  the  way  sons  of  farmers  have 
learned  the  agricultural  "trade"  since  man 
began  to  domesticate  wild  animals  and  cul- 
tivate crops.  In  today's  world  of  scientific 
agriculture,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  learned  and  applied. 
Accordingly,  some  educators  say  that  stu- 
dents of  agriculture  do  not  have  time  to 
study  and  learn  both  theory  and  application 
while  pursuing  their  theoretical  academic 
training.  Application  and  practice  are  there- 
fore often  slighted.  Agricultural  educators 
around  the  world  err  when  they  accept  this 
argument.  In  many  developing  areas  of  the 
world  students  In  agricultural  and  veterinary 
colleges  come  from  the  urban  areas.  They  lack 
opportunities  to  observe  and  learn  agricul- 
ture through  the  apprenticeship  method 
from  their  fathers  before  going  to  college. 
And,  when  they  are  at  college,  often  little 
thought  and  even  less  effort  Is  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  providing  these  students,  many  of 
whom  serve  as  extension  agents  after  grad- 
uation, with  the  necessary  skills  to  demon- 
strate the  methods  and  techniques  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  to  their  farmer  clientele. 

Educators,  of  course,  have  long  realized  the 
value  of  on-the-Job-learning^the  need  for 
correlating  curriculum  with  productive  ac- 
tivity and  of  the  need  to  provide  students 
with  skills  useful  in  their  chosen  vocation 
This  report  Illustrates  how  some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  an  agricultural  education  project 
were  overcome.  It  should  be  ct  interest  to 
others  who  are  concerned  with  this  problem 

EARX    WHILE    YOU    lEARN 

In  South  India  a  unique  "E  irn  While  You 
Learn"  student  activity  was  started  In  1964 
on  a  pilot  basis  at  the  Andhra  Veterinary 
College  located  in  Tlrupatt.  Andhra  Pradesh. 
Poultry  was  selected  as  the  enterprise  best 
suited  for  this  project  for  several  reasons 
Poultry  requires  a  low-capital  investment 
with  quick-returns  Epgs  are  an  excellent 
source  of  protein  (diets  m  India  are  verv 
low  in  protein  and  the  p.veraee  ronsumption 
of  eggs  in  the  State  of  Andhra  Pradesh  was 
only  seven  to  nine  eggs  per  capita  in  1963  i 
Poultry  farming  does  not  require  a  large  land 
area.  It  would  provide  opportunities  for  con- 
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ducting  applied  research  on  various  aspects 
of  poultry  husbandry  Furthermore,  an  ac- 
curate and  complete  record  of  a  larsce  scale 
poultry  operation  would  be  aviUlable  for  use 
in  the  extension  prot^rum  in  the  ^rea 

As  the  name  impliea.  the  activity  was  de- 
signed -o  teach  veterinary  students  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  poultry  management  At  the 
same  time,  the  students  could  earn  money  to 
defray  some  of  the  expenses  of  their  college 
education  The  project  would  add  to  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  meat  In  the  area  This 
tvp«  of  project  would  counter  the  criticism 
that  too  much  emphasis  was  t)elng  placed 
on  theoretical  classroom  teaching  at  the  ex- 
pense of  practical  training  experiences.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  i  rltlrlsm  wis 
justified  for  many  students  come  from  the 
city  or  urban  areas  not  from  the  farm  A 
large  percentage  ]f  -he  graduates  enter  vrov- 
emment  service  as  extension  officers  where 
theory  must  be  applied  to  everyday  situa- 
tions In  the  past  they  have  not  been  com- 
petent to  teach  and  demonstrate  theory 
adequately 

ORICINATO  WITH  AID 

The  original  idea  for  such  an  Earn  While 
You  Learn  '  project  was  suggested  In  early 
October  196:?  by  a  priultry  advisor  serving 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  New  Delhi  The  idea  Incubated  rap- 
idlv  m  the  mind  of  the  author  who  was  serv- 
ing .IS  extension  advisor  with  the  Kansas 
State  University  field  team  In  Hyderabad. 
Andhra  Pradesh,  at  the  time  Enthusiasm 
and  support  of  Indian  colleagues  and  admin- 
istrators developed  rapidly  A  proposal  was 
immediately  formulated  and  forwarded  to 
AID  New  Delhi  requesting  that  a  grant  of 
rupees  50  000  $10.500 1  be  allocated  from 
US -owned  rupees  for  an  Earn  While  You 
Learn"  demonstration  project  The  project 
was  to  be  directed  Jointly  by  the  author  and 
Indian  colleagues 

A  rapid  series  of  actions  followed  which 
testitie<l  to  the  imagination.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  project  pro- 
posal In  less  than  two  months  AID.  the 
Director  of  Animal  Husbandry  ..f  the  State 
and  the  State  Ministry  of  Ft>xJ  and  .Agri- 
culture had  -eviewed  and  approved  the  ac- 
tivity .1  remarkable  feat'  This  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  efTectlve  coordination 
and  cooperation  of  a  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment agency  i  United  States  educational  in- 
stitution, a  state  government  department 
and  an  Indian  educatlon.al  Institution 

The  author  and  his  Indian  counterpart 
supervised  the  project  as  co-leaders  The 
students  participating  In  the  project  elected 
officers  from  among  their  group  to  provide 
student  leadership  The  student  treasurer 
had  the  i-esponslblllty  for  keeping  all  prot- 
ect accounts 

It  waa  anticipated  that  30  thlrd-vear  stu- 
dents would  volunteer  for  the  project  The 
plan  was  to  divide  these  30  Into  lu  student 
groups  and  provide  each  group  with  a  house 
an  initial  stock  of  chicks,  feed  and  equip- 
ment I A  flock  of  100  adult  layers  u  con- 
sidered minimum  for  an  economically  viable 
operation  under  Indian  farm  conditions) 
All  materials  were  provided  In  kind,  not 
cash  Nearly  50  students  volunteered  for  the 
project  but  space  and  finances  were  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  such  a  large 
group  Forty  students  were  finally  selected 
on  the  basis  of  interest  enthusiasm,  need 
for  financial  assistance,  maturity  and  aca- 
demic records 


and  February  1964  Brooders  were  con- 
structed by  a  l.x-al  .-ontractor  for  R«  40 
I  •8  50)  each  Spw-lal  feeders  were  designed 
and  made  locally  at  a  ctmt  of  only  Rs  3  50 
'•75)  each  A  une-ton  air  conditioner  for 
(•he  egg  C(x>llng  r(«.m  was  purchased  and  In- 
stalled fur  Rs  3.000  (•630»  Actual  expend- 
itures for  this  first  group  are  shown  In 
Table  I.  t)elow 

Table  I— Erpendttures  /or  first    •earn  while 
you  learn'  poultry  project 

^^^rn  Coat  tn  rupees' 

Ten    houses . 13  -jg^ 

7  500    day-old    chicks ..' 10  216 

Equipment    9055 

Feed    mixing    and    storage    building 
including   egg   cooling   room 5.750 

^S^       -     9.422 

\virlng    for    electricity 1.540 

MLscellaneous   expenses   142 
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Total    49.909 

•  Rs  4  75  equivalent  to  1  US  dollar. 

There  are  two  veterinary  colleges  In  the 
State  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  one  at  Tlrupatl 
and  one  at  Hyderabad  Thoee  persons  con- 
nected with  the  original  project  felt  the 
same  upp<>rtunlty  should  he  provided  .stu- 
dents (;f  the  College  of  Veterinary  Science. 
Hyderabad  Appropriate  actions  to  accom- 
pJLsh  this  were  .stK)n  Initiated 

There  were  severe  space  limitations  at 
Hyderabad  so  a  project  only  half  the  size  of 
that  at  Tlrupatl  could  be  operated.  A  plaji 
and  a  request  for  a  grant  of  Rs  22.000  ^4  - 
632  I  was  forwarded  to  AID  officials  In  New 
Delhi  The  plan  was  Immediately  accepted 
and  the  grant  approved  Only  20  students 
could  be  accommodated  m  the  Hyderabad 
project  Three  houses  were  constructed, 
chicks  were  purchased  and  in  February  1965 
the  project   was  inaugurated 

PROJECTS    ARE    SELF-PERPExrATINC 

Dr.    Balakrlshoa    Reddy.    co-leader    of    the 
Andhra  Veterinary  College   project  at  Tlru- 


patl and  Dr  C  V  Reddy  at  Hyderabad  were 
project  co-leaders  N  V  Ramana  Rao  and 
V  Appa  Rao  al.so  .served  as  co-leaders  at 
Tlrupatl  .As  personnel  were  jjromoted  or 
transferred,  other  Indian  colleagues  became 
involved  In  the  project.  When  the  author 
completed  his  Hyderabad  assignment  E>r 
Earl  Moore,  another  KSU  advisor,  became 
project  co-leader 

These  projecu  have  enjoyed  remarkable 
success  and  have  earned  the  respect  of  edu- 
cators throughout  India.  The  projects  are 
self-perpetuating  for  each  student  returns  to 
the  project  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  chicks,  feed,  supplies  and  a  pro-rated 
amount  of  the  ml.scellaneous  expenses.  In- 
terest is  collected  as  Is  a  depreciation  charge 
for  the  buildings  These  loans  are  paid  lnt<. 
a  -revolving  loan  fund  "  Loans  have  averaged 
nearly  Rs  700  per  student.  Following  this 
procedure  the  projects  can  continue  Indefi- 
nitely 

The  Indian  press  has  reported  on  the 
progress  and  results  of  the  project*  con- 
tinuously since  their  inception  One  news 
story  caption  read  -Excellent  Teaching  Lab- 
oratf)ry  and  quoted  one  college  principal 
as  saying,  The  project  will  be  an  excellent 
teaching  laboratory  and  an  extension  of  the 
classroom  -  Another  headline  noted  "Stu- 
dents Raise  Poultry  to  Leam  and  Earn." 

The  results  In  terms  of  student  involve- 
ment, eggs  produced  and  profit*  distributed 
are  shown  in  Table  II.  By  the  end  of  March 
1968.  seven  projects  had  been  completed,  five 
at  Tlrupatl  and  four  at  Hyderabad.  Project 
life  Is  14-15  months.  In  this  five-year  period, 
more  than  one  and  one-half  million  eggs 
have  been  sold  and  approximately  ten  tons 
of  meat  The  Tlrupatl  group  has  raised  50O- 
700  broilers  each  year  In  addition  to  the  lay- 
ing project  Gross  receipts  have  exceeded  Rs 
400.000  The  net  profit  distributed  to  stu- 
dents was  Rs  83.623  for  an  average  of  Rs 
489  to  each  of  the  171  students  completing 
the  project  Earnings  meet  approximately 
half  the  students'  college  expenses  for  a  year. 


T»BLE  II.-5-YEAR  "EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN'  PRODUCTION  RESULTS 


Ym(  ind  location 
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proi«ct 
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Tirupati 

196*  «.. 
196S«.. 
1966-67.. 
;967  6«.. 


40 
22 
32 
26 
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239.  590 
229,  161 
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120         1.033.428 
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Hyderabad: 
1)65  66. 
1966^7. 
1967  i» 
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18 
19 
14 


189.  505 
216.489 
136.164 
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58.940 
34.  378 


Subtotal... 
Grand  total. 


10.924 
8,801 
9.237 
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458 

703 
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S42.158 


137,718 


29.034 


171 


1.S7S.S86 


418.036 


83.623 


>489 


'  Estimate. 


=  Average 


TE.N     HOUSES    Btrit.r 

\3  noted  earlier.  AID  provided  a  grant 
of  50,000  rupaea  .'or  'he  project  The  Col- 
lege agreed  to  provide  su.Tlcient  land  to  ac- 
commodate the  buildings,  technical  guid- 
ance by  the  staff  In  all  phases  of  the  proj- 
ect, a  free  supply  of  electricity  and  water, 
meat  prwessmg  and  storage  facilities  as- 
sistance .*r:d  facilities  for  marketing  meat 
and  eggs,  and  the  use  of  feed  grinding  equip- 
ment 

Ten   houses   were  constructed   in   January 


In  1965.  another  Earn  While  You  Learn" 
proJe<:t  was  initiated  Thl.s  was  a  pork  pro- 
duction project  started  at  the  Andhra  Vet- 
tertnary  College.  Hrupatl  AID  again  made 
a  small  rupee  grant  available  The  author 
served  as  co-leader  of  this  project  with  Dr 
P  V  Narayana  Rao  Twenty  students  take 
part  in  this  project  each  year  Each  student 
Is  assigned  three  weanling  pigs  Feed,  pigs 
equipment  and  supplies  are  provided  Stu- 
dents provide  management  for  the  project 
and  slaughter  the  animals  Nearly  150  ani- 
mals have  been  finished  In  this  pn:>Ject  with 
more  than  25.000  pounds  of  meat  sold  to  the 
public 

.Students  are  not  the  only  benefactors 
from  these  pmjects  Con.sumers  reap  at  least 
three  benefits  They  are  assured  a  ronnant 
supply  of  a  '/liuiify  product  at  a  reasonable 
price  These  rundttlons  do  not  always  exist 
in  the  developing  countries. 


It  Is  obvious  that  these  -Earn  While  You 
Learn'  student  projects  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Individuals  and  Institutions.  Students 
provided  the  enthusiasm,  time  and  labor: 
project  leaders  supplied  Initiative,  counsel 
and  guidance,  college  principals  cooperated 
fully  by  making  space  and  facilities  avail- 
able; staff  provided  the  technical  knowledge 
and  skills,  and  the  Agency  for  Internationa: 
Development  supplied  the  Initial  capital.  It 
Is  equally  obvious  that  all  Involved  derived 
some  benefit  from  the  activities 

As  noted  earlier,  the  concept  of  learning 
on  the  Job  "  has  been  used  In  education  for 
centuries  The  opportunity  for  Incorporating 
this  concept  into  20th  century  educational 
programs  .still  remains.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
author  that  others  will  view  this  case  study 
as  a  challenge  to  their  Imagination  and  In- 
genuity. 
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ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  R«cord  of  today  the  views 
of  the  Honolulu  City  Council  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  system 
as  expressed  in  their  Resolution  89  which 
I  include. 

As  you  know,  the  city  of  Honolulu  was 
one  of  those  chosen  as  an  ABM  site  when 
the  ABM  was  considered  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  population.  Many 
of  the  cities  involved  rebelled  against  the 
installation  of  nuclear  sites  nearby,  and 
the  Honolulu  City  Council  also  gives  that 
as  a  reason  for  its  opposition,  but  that  is 
only  one  of  their  many  reasons.  Their 
other  reasons  for  opposition  are  as  valid 
now  as  they  were  before  the  President 
changed  the  concept  and  purpose  of  ABM 
and  moved  it  away  from  the  cities. 

The  coimcil  is  opposed  to  the  ABM  be- 
cause of  their  own  prudent  vision  and 
human  compassion,  because  of  their  de- 
sire to  see  a  diminution  of  the  arms  race, 
and  because  of  the  system's  cost  and 
questionable  value. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Resolution  89 
of  the  City  Council  of  Honolulu: 
Resolution  89 

Whereas,  our  Nation's  leaders  are  consider- 
ing the  manufacture  and  nation-wide  de- 
ployment of  the  nuclear  armed  sentinel  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system  at  a  cost  of  untold 
billions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  prudent  vision  and  a  sense  of 
human  compassion  In  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources demand  that  we  apply  such  funds  in- 
stead to  solutions  to  the  crises  of  urban 
America  and  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged of  the  Nation  and  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  a  preponderance  of  the  Nation's 
leading  scientists  question  the  defensive  or 
deterrent  value  of  such  anti-balllstlc  missile 
system;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  existence  of  hu- 
manity depends  upwn  a  diminution  of  the 
arms  race  and  not  an  ever-escalating  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons:  and 

Whereas,  deployment  and  operation  of  said 
antl-balllBtic  missile  system  would  surely 
create  unknown  hazard  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
and  to  this  State:  and 

Whereas,  a  majority  of  the  congressional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  ex- 
pressed clear  and  unequivocal  opposition  to 
the  manufacture  and  deployment  of  the  nu- 
clear armed  sentinel  anti-ballistic  missile 
system :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu,  That  this  Council  sup- 
p>orts  the  position  taJ^en  by  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink 
and  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  in  op- 
position to  the  sentinel  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
sile system;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be.  and  she  Is, 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Spiro  Agnew,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  John  McCor- 
mack,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  ol 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Hiram 
Fong,  Senator,  the  Honorable  Daniel  Inouye, 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Representative,  and  the  Honorable  Patsy 
Mink.  Representative. 


REVIEW    OF    GAS-GERM    WARFARE 
POLICIES  NEEDED 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  American  policies  in  the  field 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  a 
matter  of  concern  to  ever>'  citizen,  has 
recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  An  accident  at  Skull  Val- 
ley, Utah,  use  of  mustard  gas  in  Yemen, 
questionable  VJS.  pohcy  in  using  incapac- 
itating gases  and  defoliants  in  Vietnam, 
have  all  shown  the  need  for  thorough 
review  of  our  policies  and  practices. 

Recently,  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  U.S.  Army  presented  a  briefing  on 
their  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
programs.  This  briefing,  however,  raised 
more  questions  than  it  answered.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  about  the  safe- 
guards used  in  trtmsporting  lethal  chem- 
ical agents,  the  U.S.  Army  assured  the 
members  present  that  guards  accom- 
panied shipments  of  this  material.  Sub- 
sequently, a  television  crew  in  Denver 
photographed  an  unguarded  open  rail- 
road car  holding  a  dozen  or  more  large 
containers  marked  "lethal  gas."  There 
was  no  guard  present.  The  Skull  Valley 
incident  and  the  frightening  situation  in 
Denver  show  that  our  safeguards  are  by 
no  means  perfect.  In  fact,  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  may  constitute  more 
of  a  danger  to  the  American  public  than 
nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  addressed  to  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  other  department  heads 
a  series  of  questions  that  cover  in  depth 
the  public  policy  aspects  of  our  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  programs.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  essential 
to  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  these  fields  by  both  Congress 
and  the  public.  I  look  forward  to  reading 
the  replies. 

The  public  concern  about  our  policies 
in  these  two  fields  is  evidenced  by  the 
widespread  comment  that  the  briefing 
received.  It  showed  that,  in  contrast  to 
an  almost  overabundant  supply  of  in- 
formation about  weapon  systems  such  as 
the  antiballistic  missile,  the  public  knows 
too  little  about  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  Without  this  information,  we 
cannot  either  initiate  or  defend  a  worth- 
while U.S.  policy. 

I  place  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  Tuesday, 
March  11,  commenting  on  initiatives  in 
the  field  of  biological  warfare,  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  further  want  to  commend  Mr. 
McCarthy  for  his  action,  for  bringing 
this  topic  up  for  public  discussion. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Horrors  Seen  in  Biolocicai.  Warfare 

At  a  time  when  arms-control  advocates  are 
putting  emphasis  on  the  horrible  destructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  overlooking  or  Ignoring  an  even 
more  horrendous  method  of  mass  destruc- 
tion— biological  and  chemical  warfare  Ter- 
rifying as  an  atomic  holocaust  may  t>e.  the 
existing  threat  that  entire  countries  may  be 
wiped  out  through  the  sinister  use  of  chemi- 


cal or  biological  agents  is  unthinkable — un- 
thinkable, that  Is,  to  the  average  citizen. 

However,  the  power  of  these  scientific 
weapons  Is  not  being  overlooked  or  ignored 
by  the  military  establishment  In  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Testimony 
given  at  a  Senate-House  briefing  by  Defense 
Department  officials  the  other  day  revealed 
that  the  United  States  has  an  overabundance 
of  chemicals  which  could  be  used  on  enemy 
forces  and  conceivably  on  civilian  popula- 
tions. But  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  U  S 
chemical-biological  weapon  arsenal.  Ru-ssla's 
Is  even  bigger,  the  experts  testified  They 
recommend  that  U.S.  supplies  be  increased. 

The  fact  that  such  arms  exist  In  two  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  countries  is  sound 
reason  for  apprehension  in  other  nations 
around  the  world.  Britain  proposed  the 
banning  of  production  and  use  of  these 
weapons  at  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks 
last  summer,  but  the  proposal  was  opposed 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  for 
various  reasons,  probably  based  on  the  re- 
straining threat  they  posed  to  each  other. 

However,  It  seems  that  nations  truly  con- 
cerned with  -world  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  human  race  -would  willingly  re- 
nounce the  production  and  use  of  such  hor- 
rible weapons.  Britain  most  certainly  would 
be  acting  in  the  Interest  of  mankind  if  she 
brought  the  matter  up  for  discussion  again 
and  Insisted  that  favorable  action  be  taken 
on  it.  There  is  no  room  for  barbarism,  no 
matter  how  scientific  it  may  be. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SALUTES 
BISHOP  KEARNEYS  AMBASSA- 
DORS OF  GOOD  WILL 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
House  gets  down  to  its  legislative  busi- 
ness for  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  wonderful 
honor  which  has  come  to  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Brother  John  Heathwood,  of 
Bishop  Kearney  High  Sch<x)l  in  Roches- 
ter. His  letter  best  expresses  the  special 
excitement  which  pervades  the  city  and 
his  school  on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  He 
writes: 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Bishop  Kear- 
ney High  School  Marching  Band  has  led  the 
St  Patrick's  Day  Parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  In 
New  York  City.  In  the  reviewing  stand  last 
March  17th,  Mr  Maurice  Dunne,  an  Irish  of- 
ficial, turned  to  CJovernor  Rockefeller  and 
said,  "I  want  that  band  to  march  in  Dublin 
next  year." 

That,  Mr,  Speaker,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  communitywide  effort  which  has 
brought  the  famed  Bishop  Kearney  High 
School  Band  to  Dublin  to  lead  today's  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

The  liftoff  of  a  chartered  DC-8  jet  from 
the  Syracuse.  N.Y..  airport  last  Friday 
afternoon,  began  the  climax  of  a  year- 
long effort  to  make  possible  the  journey 
of  the  Bishop  Kearney  Marching  Kings 
to  Ireland.  Student  projects  and  dona- 
tions from  many  supporters  of  the  school 
raised  the  $43,000  necessary  to  make  this 
dream  trip  a  reality  for  the  90-member 
Marching  Kings  Band,  the  12-member 
color  guard,  and  the  IG-member  team  of 
majorettes. 

These  112  young  men  and  women,  and 
the  eight  administrative  personnel  from 
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BLshop  Kearney  who  was  accompanying 
them,  are  not  only  representing  their 
xrool  and  the  Catholic  Dloceae  of  Roch- 
ester, but  they  are  ambassadors  of  good 
wUl  for  city,  the  SUt«  of  New  York  and 
the  entire  Unit«d  SUtes. 

Their  trip,  to  honor  Ireland's  patron 
Mint,  will  bring  to  the  people  of  Dublin 
and  all  of  Ireland  the  greetings  of  Irish 
Americans,  and  thoee  Americans  who 
join  their  Irish  brothers  1  day  each  year 
for  the  'wearln'  of  the  green  " 

In  an  era  when  our  front  pages  are 
filled  with  accounts  of  violence,  dissent. 
and  destrucUon  caused  by  a  few  students 
at  American  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  proud  description 
of  the  students  and  accomplishments  of 
this  Rochester  Catholic  school,  named 
for  the  retired  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
Most  Reverend  James  E    Kearney 

Bishop  Kearney  High  School,  founded 
in  19«1  by  the  Most  Reverend  James  E 
Kearney,  retired  bishop  of  Rochester,  ac- 
cepted It^  prst  class  ;n  the  fall  of  1962 
Slnoe  th^Ltlme  the  school  has  complied 
an  enviable  record.  Its  .students  have 
consistently  lived  up  to  the  school  motto 
••Pac  Omnia  Bene"— Do  All  Things  WeU 
Bishop  Kearney  students  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  regents  scholarship  win- 
ners year  after  year.  The  senior  classes 
have  year  after  year  had  a  record  of 
more  than  90-percent  acceptance  in  col- 
lege with  well  over  50  percent  of  that 
number  receiving  full  or  partial  .scholar- 
ship awards  to  the  college  of  their  choice 
Bishop  Kearney  students  have  always 
been  active  In  the  field  of  community 
.service  The  action  group  for  example, 
does  tutorial  work  in  the  inner  city 
schools  At  the  moment  the  .students  are 
conducting  a  drive  for  the  benefit  of 
Project  Hope 

In  the  field  of  music  Bishop  Kearney 
High  School  has  an  out.standinK'  record 
Each  spring  since  1964  the  school  ha.s 
produced  a  major  mu.slcal  including  such 
productions  as  "Oklaho.Tia."  ■VVV.st  S;de 
Stor\-."  -Bngadixjn."  and  this  year  "Kis- 
met •■  The  band,  founded  in  1965  by  the 
pre.sent  director.  Mr  Raymond  J  Sha- 
h;n  has  f-r  2  years  led  the  St  Patricks 
Dav  Parade  In  New  York  City. 

It  was  thi.s  honor  which  lead  to  the 
present  honor  of  being  invited  to  partici- 
pate In  the  parade  In  Dublin.  Ireland. 
The  band  members  are  representative  of 
the  entire  >fident  body  in  that  their  en- 
thusia.sm.  loyalty,  and  citizenship  is  typi- 
cal of  these  qualities  which  you  will  fl.nd 
In  each  and  every  student  at  Bi.shop 
Kearney  Hii^h  School  These  younn  men 
and  women  will  be  wjrthy  representa- 
tives of  their  school  and  country  next 
week  in  Ireland. 

The  sch-.ol  is  staffed  by  the  Irish 
ChrLs-ian  Brothers,  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dam^v  and  65  !ay  teachers  The 
student  b<idy  at  the  present  time  num- 
bers nearly  1  600.  making  Bishop  Kear- 
ney the  lari;e.st  private  high  school  in  the 
area 

Representing'  this  fine  school  in  Dublin 
today  are  the  following  members  of  the 
Marching  K'niis  Band,  the  color  sjuard, 
and  majorettes  I  am  proud  that  the 
American  n^x  carried  by  the  color  guard 
in  the  Dublin  parade  Is  one  that  flew 
over  this  buildin?.  our  US  Capitol 
which  I  presented  to  the  school  last  week 
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specifically  for  this  purpo.se   The  list  re- 
ferred to  follows 

Bishop  Jambs  E    Keahnkv   High  Schooi, 
Mabthing  Kincm  Band 

Mary  Ann  Al«llo.  Pfter  AUno.  Greg  An- 
drews. Mary  Bailey.  Charles  Bayer.  Diane  Bal- 
glorni)  Carul  Blajichl.  Ulke  BUnchl.  Mike 
Born,  Ellen  Boasert  Andy  Calabre«e.  Robtn 
Camard.j  R.isalee  Camplr.ne.  .Jane  Caufleld. 
M.^rlo  Ceramo  Margo  Clak  Jim  ClemenU. 
Pat  Conlon  Cieorge  C^nte  Oall  Correntl. 
Martha  Correntl,  St«ve  Coulambe,  3t*ven 
Cu.shnian 

Oary  DeBurgomanter.  Jim  DlTurcI,  Mau- 
reen DK.hna  Rick  Duncan  Greg  Enoe,  Tom 
Erb  Jim  Erbeldlng.  tierry  Farraenola.  Mary 
Jo  PrumwBa  Peg  Oelante  Joe  Galante.  Jo- 
anne Ouariiero  Mike  Haiick  Jean  Haughout. 
Charlea  Hauaer  Jeanne  Hauser.  Richard  la- 
cona,  Robert  Kaeaaer  Art  Kaegan.  J(je  Keown. 
Kathy  Kllmen,  Barb  Klo«  John  Koetler. 
Jan  Koetter.  Ed  Krmeskl  MarlPran  Kraseakl! 
Mary  Kraua.  Rick  Krause  Marilyn  Krowl, 
Greg  LettAU  John  Lunk.  Terl  McLaughlin. 
Richard  M.ih.iny  Marg  Marclile.  Mike  Muel- 
ler. B,irk  Neary  Chris  Oldenburg.  Ann  Page, 
Dave  Pell,  Sue  Potter.  John  Rafalak.  LouU 
Rotondo 

Jim  Scarpulia.  Pat  Scarpuila.  Oall  SchJem- 
I'-z.  Elaine  .Schmidt.  Barb  Schrelber.  Pred 
.Schubert  Jim  Scott.  Ray  Shaheen.'  John 
Shepard  Brian  Smith.  Gli  Smith.  Doug  Smltz. 
Anne  Stevens.  Mike  Thomas.  Barb  Trybulskl. 
Anne  Vallnus  Bill  Vailnus,  John  Vogt.  Rob- 
er-  Walsh  Jim  Cauley  Pat  Amberg.  Tom  Mc- 
I^ugh.m.  Par  Krowl,  Bill  Trybulskl  Tom 
Wal.sh,  Dave  Mueller 

Color  guard  Marge  Crimer,  Linda  Flor- 
aida.  Sue  Bom.  Sharyn  Chrlsto.  Debbl  Husted. 
.Annette  Ceramo.  Chris  Pattl.  Carol  Morrle- 
se'.te  Peggy  Sloane  Janet  Burgo.  Anita  D'Am- 
brosla.  Pat  Truvis 

MajorftCei  I^na  Marino.  Cathy  Seltz.  Jo- 
anne Spiegel.  Catny  Irwin  Debbie  Portanova. 
Sue  FYnstbauer  Sue  Larzelere.  Jean  Wlnnlck. 
Beth  Sanger    Judy  .Napier 

T>iese  admlnLstratlve  personnel  ac- 
companied the  band  to  the  Dublin  pa- 
rade 

Ravmond  J  Shahln.  director  of  music.  Miss 
D<ir!.s  Brl't.  .llrector  of  majorettes.  Miss  Sally 
Mom.s.sett*  director  of  color  guard  Mr  An- 
drew W  Korta  mi>derator  Kings  Band:  Mrs. 
Dolores  Clement-s.  moderauir.  Kings  color 
guar'^1  Sr  M  I.oreen  SND  moderator.  Kings 
m.i',:retT..s  Re,  Brother  HeuthW(xxl.  pub- 
licity oh.iirman.  Rev  Brother  Collins,  busl- 
ne&H  m.iiiager 


written  by  Phil  Currte.  Although  brief,  It 
relates  the  very  great  effort  that  was  ex- 
erted by  the  band,  the  student  body,  and 
the  whole  community  in  order  to  bring 
this  honor  to  our  city  and  our  countrj- 
It  follows: 

Times-Union  SALtms  Douglas  Suits 
(By  Phil  Currte  I 
Bishop    Kearney    High    School    Band    will 
march  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Mon- 
day— in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

It's  a  great  honor  for  the  school  But  as 
band  president  Douglas  SmlU  will  tell  you, 
getting  there  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  trip  came  up  last  year  after  the  band 
performed  so  well  In  the  New  York  City  St 
Patrick's  Day  parade  that  an  Irish  govern- 
ment ofHclal  issued  the  Dublin  invitation. 

"When  we  first  heard  about  It,  we  were 
real  excited.'  says  Smite.  "But  about  halfway 
to  the  trip  deadline,  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
died.  It  looked  like  money  would  be  a  big 
problem." 

'That  was  the  rub.  all  right.  The  Kearney 
kids  needed  »43,000  to  get  the  96  band  mem- 
bers, majorettes,  color  guard  and  chaperons 
to  Ireland.  That's  where  Smlts,  a  17-year-old 
drummer,  and  many  others  came  in. 

With  parental  help,  they  launched  a 
breath-taking  series  of  paper  drives  (one 
every  two  weeks  for  several  montlis)  and 
bake  sales  They  sold  tickets  to  a  smorgasbord 
dinner  and  carted  in  hundreds  of  Items  for 
a  country  auction. 

They  even  took  Inventory  for  a  discount 
store  And  when  they  climbed  on  the  air- 
plane for  Dublin  yesterday,  they  were  assured 
the  bills  would  be  paid 

.As  band  president.  Doug  Smlts  was  in  the 
midst  of  all  those  projects.  Joining  with  Di- 
rector Ray  Shahln  to  coordinate  work  of 
members  and  parents  He  and  his  colleagues 
also  put  in  a  heavy  practice  schedule  to 
perfect  the  band's  modern  sound  and  march- 
ing skill 

The  young  bandsman,  a  senior,  was  band 
secretary  last  year  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Niitlonal  Honor  Society,  a  measure  of  his 
scholastic  achievement 

The  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P  Smlts 
of  4475  Culver  Roard.  Irondequolt,  Douglas 
Is  not  the  only  musically  Inclined  member  of 
ills  family  His  mother  and  two  sisters  play 
the  piano  and  his  father — while  not  a  musi- 
cian— Is  an  artist. 


This  past  Saturday,  a.s  an  example  of 
the  oommunitrwide  tribute  this  band  has 
attracted,  the  R<jchesier  Times-Union 
published  an  editorial  .salute  to  the  stu- 
dent president  of  the  Marching  Kings. 
Douglas  Smits. 

Smius,  who  was  instrumental  in  efforts 
to  make  the  trip  possible.  Ls  at  this  hour. 
with  other  members  of  tiie  Marching 
Kings,  performing  during  half-time  of 
the  Irish  "World  Series,"  the  all-Ireland 
hurling  match  played  today  before  50.000 
people  In  addition  to  the  parade  and  the 
half-time  show,  the  band  will  view  a  play 
at  the  Abbey  Theater  and  will  then  tour 
Wicklow,  Waterford.  Callan,  and  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland  They  will  be  treated  to- 
night to  a  medieval  banquet  at  Bunratty 
Castle  in  Limerick  Tomorrow,  a  special 
reception  is  planned  for  the  Marching 
Kings  by  the  lord  mayor  .^f  Dublin  Upon 
landing  m  Ireland,  the  band  received  a 
cabled  me-ssage  of  congratulations  from 
President  Nixon 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  .share  with  our  colleagues  the  text  of 
the  Times-Unions  editorial  .salute  to  the 
band   and   to   President   Douglas  Smits. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     JUSTICE     FOR 
MARRIED  WORKING  PEOPLE 

'Mr  P.^TTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and   to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  based  on 
.some  information  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  I  esti- 
mate that  about  7  million  people  are  paid 
about  $2  billion  a  year  less  than  they  de- 
.serve  because  of  the  way  social  security 
benefits  are  computed  when  both  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  work.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  I  Introduced,  on 
February'  6.  H  R.  6500.  a  bill  which  would 
permit  a  working  couple  to  add  together 
their  .social  stH;urity  earnings  if  It  would 
give  them  a  higher  monthly  payment. 
In  addition,  where  the  combined  earn- 
ings of  the  couple  exceed  the  maximum 
earnings  that  one  person  can  have,  ad- 
ditional benefits,  based  on  the  higher 
earnings,  would  be  payable. 

This  legislation  Is  comparable  to  mv 
bill  in  the  90th  Congress.  H.R.  17532. 
which  generated  a  substantial  number  of 
Inquiries  from  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  resulted  from  a  newspa- 
per column   by   Helen   Bottel  In  behalf 
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of  King  Features  Syndicate  that  ap- 
peared throughout  the  country  and  ac- 
cordingly in  many  of  my  colleagues  con- 
gressional districts.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  column  appeared  in  are 
the  Augusta,  Maine,  Kennebec  Journal; 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  MaU;  Chicago 
American;  Eugene.  Greg.,  Register 
Guard;  Port  Worth  Star  Telegram; 
Greenville,  S.C.  Piedmont;  Monroe, 
Mich.,  News;  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jour- 
nal; Newark  Star  Ledger;  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J..  Home  News;  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Chieftain;  SeatUe  Post  Intelligencer;  To- 
ledo Blade;  Wheeling  News  Register; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram;  and  Ypsil- 
antl,  Mich.,  Press. 

One  of  the  columns  written  by  Helen 
Bottel  follows: 

Helen   Help  Us:  Congbessman  Now  Knows 

Women's  Poweji 

(By  Helen  Bottel) 

••  'Working  Wife's"  letter  which  appeared 
in  your  column  May  1  only  echoes  what  I 
and  many  other  working  wives  have  been 
complaining  about  for  years. 

"Note  from  H:  I'll  repeat  the  complaint 
for  those  who  came  In  late:  The  law  now 
says  that  when  a  working  wife  and  her  hus- 
band retire,  she  may  either  have  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  his  Social  Security  pen- 
sion—the amount  to  which  she  Is  entitled  as 
a  wife — or  her  own  pension,  as  a  worker, 
whichever  is  greater.  But  she  always  forfeits 
one  to  take  the  other.  Too  often  this  means 
the  wife  donates  all,  or  a  major  part  of  her 
withholding'  to  the  Government. 

"Though  we  don't  begrudge  the  depend- 
ent wife's  allotment,  we  maintain  we  are 
penalized  under  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  for  being  married  working  women. 

"We're  tired  of  paying  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  Into  Social  Security,  then,  because 
we're  married,  forfeiting  our  insurance. 

"I  wrote  to  my  congressman  as  you  sug- 
gested. Helen.  I  hope  many  others  did  too — 
and  that  something  will  be  done." 

— Another  one  of  "Us." 

Dbar  ""Us":  They  did.  And  It  h&s. 

Because  of  your  combined  efforts,  a  new 
bill  Is  before  Congress. 

I"m  happy  to  print  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable EMward  J.  Patten,  Representative,  15th 
District,  New  Jersey.  It  proves  again  that 
when  women  pull  together,  we  make  things 
happen. 

■'Deab  Mrs.  Bottel;  As  a  result  of  the  col- 
umn which  you  wrote  in  the  Star  Ledger, 
Newark.  N.J..  entitled  Working  Wives  Want 
Their  Benefits.'  a  number  of  women  had 
written  to  me  relative  to  Introducing  a  bill 
in  the  Congress  to  correct  this  Inequity.  En- 
closed herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  the  House  on  May  27  and  a 
copy  of  my  statement  that  appeared  in  The 
Congressional  Record. 

"You  have  indeed  performed  a  public  serv- 
ice by  getting  these  women  united  In  their 
quest  for  equal  rights.  Sincerely,  Edward  J. 
Patten.  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C." 

So  there  It  Is.  W.W.'s— a  blU  designed  es- 
pecially for  wives  who  work.  Whether  or  not 
Congress  acts  favorably  on  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  liaw  Is  largely 
up  to  you.  Write  two  letters  today — before 
you  forget — urging  consideration  of  H.R. 
17532.  now  before  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, which  will  help  correct  the  Inequity 
in  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  concerns  em- 
ployed married  women.  Send  one  letter  to 
the  Congressman  from  your  local  district 
and  the  other  to  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Patten.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20516. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  substantial 
amount  of  mail  which  I  have  received 


from  throughout  the  country  during  the 
90th  Congress  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  thought  I  would  seek  out  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  cosponsorshlp  of  this  legislation  In 
the  91st  Congress.  I  started  out  by  ob- 
taining a  bin  number  that  is  indirectly 
related  to  this  bill,  namely,  H.R.  6500.  A 
list  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  have  advised  me  of 
their  desire  to  cosponsor  H.R.  6500  in  the 
91st  Congress  follows: 

CosPONBOBs  or  H.R.  6500 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bevlll  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Blanton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  George  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Button  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Conyers  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  EUberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Eshleman  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Plsher  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Prledel  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Mr,  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harold  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Mr.  McKneally  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moss  of  California. 

Mr.  John  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  P»odell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Randall  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Rarlck  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Sandman  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Sikes  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Slsk  of  California. 

Mr.  White  of  Texas. 


In  many  cases  a  married  woman  who  is 
potentially  eligible  for  benefits  on  both  her 
husband"s  and  her  own  earnings  feels  that 
she  receives  little  or  no  return  from  her  con- 
tributions to  the  progr..m.  If  she  had  not 
worked  and  made  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram, she  nevertheless  would  get  a  wlfe"B 
or  widow's  benefit  based  on  her  husband's 
earnings,  and  It  might  be  as  high  as  the  t>ene- 
flt  she  gets  as  a  reeult  of  her  own  work,  or 
higher.  Basically,  the  feelings  of  married 
woritiiig  women  that  they  do  not  get  enough 
of  a  return  for  their  contributions  arises 
from  such  situations. 

This  situation  is  bad  enough  but  there 
is  an  even  worse  situation  in  wliich  a  hus- 
band and  a  working  wife  can  pay  the 
same  amount  in  social  security  taxes  as  a 
husband  whose  wife  never  worked  and 
get  less  benefits  than  the  couple  where 
the  wife  never  worked.  For  example,  the 
benefit  paid  to  a  person  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $200  is  $101.60;  thus 
when  the  husband  and  wife  both  have 
average  earnings  of  S200,  the  total 
monthly  payment  Is  $203.20.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  monthly  benefit  payable  to  a 
man  with  average  monthly  eai-nings  of 
$400  is  $153.60  and  his  wife  who  has 
never  worked  can  be  paid  an  additional 
benefit  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
amount— $76.80— making  a  total  month- 
ly payment  to  the  couple  S230.40.  or 
$27.20  a  month  more  than  is  paid  when 
the  same  amount  was  earned  equally  by 
a  husband  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6500  is  intended  to 
correct  these  situations  which  come 
about  because  of  the  way  social  security 
benefits  are  computed.  When  a  husband 
and  wife  both  have  earnings  covered 
under  the  social  security  program,  the 
husband  is  paid  a  retirement  benefit 
based  on  his  own  earnings;  if  the  wife 
has  worked  long  enough  to  be  entitled  to 
a  benefit  based  on  her  own  earnings  she 
is.  in  effect,  paid  the  higher  of  the  wife's 
benefit  based  on  her  husband's  earnings 
or  the  retirement  benefit  based  on  her 
own  earnings. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  table  pre- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  problem  is  ^^^^  which  shows  additional  examples 
an  accidental  residt  of  a  change  in  the  °^  ^°^  ^^^  present  law  works  to  pay 
law  that  came  about  not  long  after  the  ^^^^  i"  benefits  if  the  wife  has  not 
original  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted,  worked  than  if  she  has.  I  insert  the  Uble 
The  original  1935  act  provided  for  the  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
j)ayment  of  retirement  benefits  only,  remarks: 
there  were  no  dependents  or  survivor's 

benefits.  However,  before  any  monthly     ta  blei -husband's  and  wife's  social  security  bene- 
beneflts  were  paid,  the  law  was  changed  ^'^s  under  presei.t  law 

in  1939  so  as  to  provide  dependent's  and 
survivor's  benefits.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  that  meaningful  Income  protec-  n  husband  and  it  benefit  is  based 

tlon   could   be   provided   at   a   reasonable  Average  monthly        wile  have  equal         on  husbands 

.    .        .       ,  ,  .  .     ,  ,  earnings'-  earnings  i  earnings' 

cost  to  single  workers,  to  mamed  work- 

ers  and  their  wives  and  their  families.  In 

general  this  system  has  worked  out  fairly  j i o6 .'.'.." i .' i ;;;;." ! 

well.  But,  as  more  and  more  married  i2ao'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

women  have  worked  and  earned  slgnif-  j^qo 

leant  retirement  benefits  In  their  own  im.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

right,  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  *^^g 

system  in  providing  some  married  cou-  isoo'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'. 

pies  with  a  meaningful  return  for  their  J'ooo 

social     security     taxes     has     become  ji  300 

apparent.  ^ 

As  long  ago  as  1963,  the  social  security  >  Earnings  ol  husband  and  wite  are  each  equal  to  one-hall  of 

problems  of  working  women  were  recog-     '•"  amounts  shown  m  iirst  column 

^t^,^  K„  rm,«  -a^r^^t^^-^K^  /^„_~i-„i„^  „_  •  Husband  s  earnings  aie  equal  to  amounts  shown  m  first 

nlzed  by  The  President  s  Commission  on     column 

the  Status  of  Women.  In  a  report  to  the  '  Maximum  amoum  payable  under  present  law  is  based  on 

r'nmTnltslnn      1+c    rVimmltt^o    nn     <?rv«iftl       average  monthly  earnings  ot  J650  Husbands  benefit  is  J218  and 
«..omnuS51on,    lis    L--ommn,iee    on    aociai      kite's  beneM  is  limited  to  J105  «hen  one-half  ot  the  husbands 

Insurance  and  Taxes  said :  benefit  exceeds  amount. 


Total  monthly  benefits  for  couple 


tUO.OO  $82.  SO 

110.00  107.30 

143.00  152.40 

176.80  190.70 

203.  20  230.  4? 

230.  00  266.  30 

254.  20  306.  00 

268. 60  »  323.  00 

307.20 

355  00  

408.00     

436  00 
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To  eliminat*  this  situation  HR    6500  case,  except  where  the  minimum  benefit  i^Bit   ii -husbands  and  wires  social  security 

wouJd  provide  tiiat.  for  the  purpose  of  provLsion.s  of  present  law  apply,  the  bene-        binefiis  under  PRtstNT  law  and  under  h  r  e^ 

computing  the  benefits  paid  to  a  has-  flus    under   HR    6500   are   greater   than  ' " «  "w 

band  and  his  wife,  their  earnings  may  those   paid    under   pre.sent    law     \t    the  .  Touimonihiy  benefit 

be  combined  If  the  total  pay  menus  to  the  lower  earnings  levels,  the  increased  pay-  eaTng*  o  "hTband       ___^"P'«  ' 

couple  would  be  increased.  In  order  to  ment  would  be  the  smallest,  and  at  the  *<Ki «-.te, Mch ■  Presentiaw  hrIsoo 

qualify   for  this  computation,   the  hus-  hwhest  level    it  would  be  the  largest  ~ 

band  and  wife  must  be  living  together        Table  III.  also,  is  based  on  the  assumD-  sw  ?!i!S  »'"">» 

or    If  they  are  not.   both   the  husband  tion  that  the  husband  and  wife  retire  at  Jl«)^^^':::::::::~::::::;::  143  SS  IwJii 

and  wife  must  agree  to  have  their  bene-  age  6.t  in  1969   However    the  husband  is  v>m  "6  8°  '90  80 

flt5  combined  under  the  alternative  pro-  a.ssumed  to  have  the  ma.ximum  "pos^sible  «2^': :"::::::.•::::::•:::'•  m  «o  fv'^ 

cedure.  If  the  husbands  and  the  wife's  earnm^-s    $450.  while  the  wife  s  average  H^ ^...:::.  23o:oo  m^ 

earnings  are  comolned.  a  benefit  would  earnings   var>-   from   $25   to   $450    Here  «m  -—  ?iHg  ^''^o 

be  computed,  a^  It  IS  under  present  law.  too.   the   total   payments   to   the  couple  Jjoo  i:::.:.::..::™::::::         Zk  mm 

on  the  basis  of  average  earnings  up  to  under  HR   6500  are  shown  to  be  higher  """^  ^^ ^ 

the  maximum  amount,  currently  $450.  than  under  present  law  In  every  case  In  ",»  . 

1        if        L     ■  ^  ^^^^    '■"^       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^as   no  earnings,   the  toUl   pay-  • '"""mbmed  eanmgsot  me  couple  are  l*,ce  me  amounts 

couple  s  benefit  is  computed.  ment  is  the  same  unripr  hnth  t>rocor,r  lo...     *"'"•" 

ceii  fh^  hT'lf' ?  "^"'\"^?  ''"^'"^^  '^-  ^'^'^  -^^"  h"r"65o"o'\?i? woTh^notrng  -^^ 3C"rme%X.;inr^;,o77:]:r"  -^'•« 

ceed  the  highest  amount  of  earnings  that  that  under  pre.sent  law  the  wife's  earn-  

a  single  person  could  have,  a  special  rule  ings  have  no  effect  on  the  total  navment  "^"-^  ni  -husband's  and  wiffs  social  security 

would  apply  to  those  earnings  above  the  to  the  coup  e  untllThe  beneflt  n«M  1  """"'^^  '"^^  ''"^^''^^  ^**  '""^  '^'^"E"  »  «  6500 

single  person  maximum  and  up  to  twice  f^^r^o^n^eai^un^exc^d^  th^wi^e^b^^^^^^  T^'at^r^oSs ul^L\"o;';^rE°s[:;^^*ar"^  " 

that  amount   In  that  case  an  additional  fit  paid  on  the  husband's  earmngs  Where       **=^' "^  ^^"'""^'-^^^'-SQ^^'^t  s  earnings 

c"S?"w";»w"t'^comn?,rH''''"rVH^H'r  ^^^  ^"'^'''^"'^  ^^•'^  ^^■"^'^^  earnings  o?  '^^^^^.:o::^;^.;;^;:^, 

cess  woaW  be  computed  and  added  to     $450.  this  point  is  not  reached  until  the  *'"'«*  '"°""''* «''"- —  1- 

the-amoont  described  earlier  The  reason     wife's  average  earnings  are  $151  a  month                  '"'^  °'  *'"                 '''•»•"  '»*       "  "  6M0 
for  using  the  28  43  percent  factor  is  to     At  this  level    the  benefit  based  nn   hrr .,  , 

be  found  m  the  present  formula  for  de-    own  earmngs  fssrsra  mont^^^^        «^^■:;:::::::::::;:::::;::      *^  12       TsJJS 

termmmg   social   security   benefits    Al-     month  more  than  the  wife  s  benefit  baled     i% ^"'^  '^^  ^ 

though  benefits  under  the  present  law   on  the  husbands  earnings  "^  11^ :::::::::::::::;:::::-:       ?  4^        !??e'g 

are  determmed  by  a  table  In  the  law.  the         m  thus  connection  I  might  point  out     ^%  -"         ^^ ^  "^sS 

»fnn  '«fn;i''o^.r-f  li  percent  of  the  last  ta.xes  they  ^et  nothing,  if  the  husband  ,  '.J""™"-"  ^'«'^8e  Po^'-fi^'ora  m»n*ho  ret,r.jatag.65 

1^  I                    ,  ^^'^^^^  '^  f^^^  ^^ctor  happens  to  have  paid  the  highest  possible                                     

^f^,Z.  Pf*^^""^  '**  at  the  top  of  the  amount  in  social  security  taxes  t*ble  iv -husbands  and  wifes  social  security 

thl^l;  L^,""^   °,!."'^i  ^  ''"^"'^  '^  ^  -"^^  '^'^d  as  the  situation  is  under  pres-          benefits  under  present  law  and  h  r.  esoo 

tion,  the  benefit  paid  to  a  husband  and     man  whose  husband  has  maximuin  dos-     ko *}}.°  ,°S  »""  O" 

his  w-i  e  would  be  75  percent,  each,  of  the   sibie  eammgs  will  neii  average  e^Kgs   i'So:;;:::::::;:::::::;::::      \\\^        1J°  » 

benefit  computed  in  the  way  I  have  out-     of  at  least  $212  a  month  before  the  couple     ^^  "S-*"  ''O^^o 

h„cL^J^    .H  °^'.^^  *"'°''"k  P^'i^  ^"^  ^^'     of  her  work.  Then  the  increase  would  be     H?S ■---         '^  "  3«:m 

husband,    the   alternative   benefit   com-     20  cents  a  month  If  her  averaee  earning     §m ?SS'.2  '""o 

putation  guarantees  that  when  a  hus-   are  only  $210  a  month  the  coupiT  wS   ^^  :::::::::::::::::::::::      m  3^T^ 

band  and  his  wife  both  work,  they  will     get  nothing  for  the  extra  social  securitv     ^^ ""'oo  "[sS 

be   paid   an   amount   which   is   at    least     taxes  paid  on  hereSgrAnd^nder     «^. ::■:::::::: f^f.  'i\'^ 

equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have     the  present  law  the  tax  paid  b?  the  wi?e     *^ "::::::::::         4«.m  eli.'o 

elSlinTs   b^n   eSual    t^   She  ^^^^h-nln  °^«21Cla       nth  will  rise  from  the  pres-  ■  a^u^.s  ,ha. husband  reaches ,^,6^0  2006.  .h.  f,r„  »,a, 

earnings   oeen   equal    to    the   combined  ent  $120  96  a  year  to   $172  68   startine  ■'' -'i":'' *«"'8e -"omhi,  eammgs  oi  $650  ,s  possible  for  a 

earmngs.  Also,  where  the  husband  and  In    1987     the   emolover   will    nf  r.r.;,rrr  '^*" '"""'8  ^t  age  65 

wife  have  worked  and  paid  social  security  pay  an  equaWiSount                                  '  .j:;--^-"^ —«-' '"'""P'-'*  — me  amounts 

taxes  which  are  in  excess  of  the  maxi-  Tables  IV  and  V  are  similar  to  tables                                     

mum  amount  that  could  have  been  paid  n  and  ni  except  that  they  Illustrate  the  ^^^^  '  -husbands  and  wife's  social  security 

by  an   individual   retiring   in   the  .same  effects  of  H  R  6500  in  th7v4a^-'nnft     h^  benefits  under  present  law  and  under  h  r  esoo 

year,  the  couple  will  get  an  additional  first  year  Vn^-hSW-^V'n^r^^l:;  ""'"^  ""^^*'^^  "^^  *^^''*<^e  monthly  earnings 

amount  related  to  the  additional  earn-  ?5"ca'n^«-ei"e  Uie  highest  benefltf con!  ''  ««•'  " -«!^"i_^^.vELS  of  wife'^earning^ 

"^1  templated  bV  the  present  law  .                  .^.               Total  monthi*  benefit  tor  couple 

tional   Ss'prepa'rJd'    w-hth""^    ^'''-  "^^     ^''^^'''    I^-^hL? justice    and  A.rage^month,.  earn-           ^^^^^^^^^ 

tional    tables    prepared    which    compare  equity   call   for  a  change  in   the  social 

mar^      '^l^'''^  ^"'"'"  ^^-'^^^^  '°  ^     -^"^^^^^   ^^^'^  ^'^^^   the   lines   proS     ^y:"::'    1v?^  'fil^ 

married   couple  under  present   law  and     in  HR    6500    If  we  are  going  to  remare     l^        "^:::::"::::::::  Wit  UTo 

under  HR.  6500  I  will  include  the  tables     married  working  women  to  pay  the  same        " Ill  ^  ^?  ?^ 

conclusion  of  my  remarks.  ned  man,  and  that  is  what  we  reouire      fxm "^ »  «3.80 

HR.  6500  would  be  applied  to  the  bene-     .some  return  for  their  taxes.  I  find  the     VJ^ 37i  60  49760 

?h1beneSl^n«^Hf"'^*H'\^"^."°"'''*^'^   ■'^"""''°"  ^  ^'^^'^  °"tiined  intoierabfe    "^::::::::::::::: ^l^o        '^To 

„nH.r^  1    T"^  ^"  a  husband  and  wife  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways     d!^ i::;.::.:::::::  "'oo  s«  w 

under  present  law  and  under  H  R.  6500  and  Means  to  look  carefully  at  HR  6500     ^    ' -  ''^  "^    _       '"*  ^' 

in  maKing  tnis  table,  it  was  assumed  that  when  next  thev  consider  social  securitv  '  "*"""'"^  '"^"""^  wss.bie  under  present  law  This  amount 

the  nusb^d  and  wife  both  retire  at  age  legislation.   And    I  hope  that  the  next  rear'Soe""  '^'""* '" '  ™"  •"""  '"""  "  '«'  "  ""'"  '^» 

mnnV|J,Iv   lar,,,*."'*      ^^^'      their      average       .social    .security    bill    to   come    to   the    floor       ..-jf-;  Present  law  l,mts  the  w-les  henef,t  to  a  m„.mum  ot 

montniy    earnmgs    are   equal.    In   every     contains  a  provision  based  on  H.R.  6500.     ^^'t^^^^^fl^^j',"^''"^''*"''' "•"«•'<■' J-'is  "d  the  w.fe's  jios 
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THE  NATIONAL  PREMIER  OP  "THE 
GOVERNMENT  STORY" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  request  this  special  or- 
der today  so  that  Members  of  this  body 
could  recognize  the  completion  and  na- 
tional premier  of  the  "The  Government 
Story,"  a  series  of  40  half  hours  of  tele- 
vision programs  on  the  operation  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  This  series  has  been  produced  by 
Group  W — Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  Operation 
Government  Committee,  of  which  my 
wife  has  been  an  active  member  over 
the  past  3  years. 

The  following  people  have  been  active 
members  of  the  Operation  Government 
Committee:  Mrs.  Carl  Albert,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres.  Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, Mrs.  Hugo  Black,  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Mrs.  Edmond 
Campbell,  Honorable  Edith  Green,  Mrs. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  Mrs.  Chet  Holifield,  Mrs. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  Honorable  Catherine  May, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Other  members  of  the  Operation  Gov- 
ernment Committee  include:  Dr.  Stephen 
Horn,  now  dean  of  graduate  studies  at 
American  University  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Horn  is  the  host  and  senior  consultant  of 
"The  Government  Story."  His  back- 
ground is  a  unique  mixture  of  practical 
politics  and  scholarship.  Administra- 
tive assistant  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  and  legislative  assist- 
ant to  former  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
from  my  State  of  California,  Dr.  Horn 
was  one  of  the  first  10  fellows  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Harvard  and  is  the  author  of  "The  Cab- 
inet and  Congress." 

Mark  E.  Talisman,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Vanik,  was  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  committee.  He  conceived  and 
outlined  the  original  proposal  to  utilize 
television  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
committee.  He  has  served  as  project  di- 
rector of  the  Operation  Government 
Committee. 

A  team  of  eminent  political  scientists 
served  as  consultants:  D.  B.  Hardeman, 
professor  of  political  science.  Trinity  Col- 
lege: Hugh  LeBlanc,  professor  of  political 
science,  George  Washington  University: 
Howard  Pennyman,  professor  of  political 
science.  Georgetown  University;  and 
William  Prendergast  of  the  Republican 
conference. 

In  addition.  Randall  B.  Ripley,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  was  consultant 
on  Congress,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Horn, 
senior  consultant  for  the  series. 

The  entire  project  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Richard  M.  Pack,  Group 
W  senior  vice  president,  programing  and 
production. 

In  the  more  than  2  years  of  prepara- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Pack,  over  85,000 
feet  of  film  were  shot  and  more  than 
100.000  feet  of  film  researched.  Major 
sites  for  on-location  filming  were  the 
Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mount 
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Vernon.  Attracted  by  the  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  relate  the  story  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  all  Americans,  the  noted  actor  E. 
G.  Marshall  who  long  starred  in  the 
series  "The  Defenders,"  and  Paul  Long, 
television  annoimcer,  enlisted  as  off- 
camera  narrators. 

As  work  on  the  project  progressed,  the 
programs  evolved  into  a  total  of  20  seg- 
ments on  Congress,  15  on  the  Presidency, 
and  five  on  the  Federal  courts.  An  accom- 
panying release  details  the  complete  list 
of  programs  by  title  and  content. 

Executive  producer  of  "The  Govern- 
ment Story"  is  Michael  Sklar,  winner  of 
the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award,  and 
producer  of  the  "Conquest"  series  and  of 
Intertel — International  Television  Fed- 
eration— productions. 

The  producer  is  Alfred  R.  Kelman,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  production,  for 
WBZ-TV,  Boston,  of  a  documentary  on 
playwright  Eugene  O'Neill  which  won  an 
Academy  Award  nomination. 

David  J.  Weiss,  Vivian  Moss,  and  Tom 
Johnson  are  the  associate  producers,  and 
Charles  Hollyday  and  Jerry  Lee  the 
studio  directors. 

The  programs  were  taped  in  the  studios 
of  Group  W  stations  KDKA-TV,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  WJZ-TV,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  the  40 
half  hours  of  television  programs  called 
"The  Government  Story,"  which  has 
been  produced  by  Op>eration  Government 
Committee  and  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.,  will  be  premiered  in  the  cau- 
cus room  of  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
tomorrow  evening,  March  18,  at  5  p.m. 
One  of  the  half  hours  will  be  screened 
for  the  assembled  guests,  including  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cab- 
inet. There  will  then  be  a  presentation 
of  the  films  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
presentation  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Members 
and  their  wives  will  join  us  in  this  im- 
portant event. 

As  most  Members  undoubtedly  know 
already,  the  Operation  Government 
Committee  is  composed  of  Members' 
wives,  wives  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  They 
have  been  meeting  for  over  3  years  plan- 
ning dnd  helping  to  execute  these  40 
half  hours  of  television  on  the  workings 
of  the  Federal  Government's  three 
branches,  now  known  as  "The  Govern- 
ment Story."  This  series  has  taken  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  almost 
everyone  in  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

For  my  part,  I  have  been  very  close 
to  the  series  since  Mrs.  Vanik  has  served 
as  cochairwoman,  along  with  Betty  Ford, 
the  wife  of  the  minority  leader,  for  these 
past  3  years.  My  administrative  assistant, 
Mark  Talisman,  started  this  whole  proj- 
ect, and  got  our  wives  involved  and  has 
continued  to  serve  as  the  project  director. 
I  am  proud  of  these  people.  They  have 
completed  the  most  accurate  and  useful 
series  on  the  various  aspects  of  legisla- 
tive process  that  we  know  of.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  country  be  able  to  ben- 
efit from  this  first  hand  account  of  this 
great  story. 
One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  this  proj- 


ect is  that  the  people  v^-ho  tell  this  com- 
plicated story  of  legislative  process  are 
the  Members  of  Congress  themselves. 
The  Westinghouse  people  have  creatively 
edited  these  interviews  and  Dr.  Steve 
Horn,  now  dean  of  graduate  studies  at 
American  University,  moderates  the  se- 
ries. The  Library  of  Congress,  the  Ar- 
chives, the  Smithsonian,  the  National 
Geographic,  and  so  many  other  organi- 
zations cooperated  fully  to  make  this 
mammoth  task  a  great  deal  easier. 

The  officers  and  staff  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  were  unstinting  in  their  time 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  series  and 
without  their  cooperation  it  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
commitment  made  by  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  to  see  that  this  series 
was  properly  produced.  Don  McGannon. 
Dick  Pack,  and  Joseph  Bandino  have 
never  failed  to  supply  the  leadership  and 
commitment  which  this  series  demanded. 
There  were  many  times  when  they  could 
have  cut  corners  and  done  less  than  what 
was  needed,  but  they  never  did.  Now  they, 
too,  will  be  able  to  claim  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  because  so  many  millions  of 
Americans  will  better  understand  their 
Government  and  the  way  it  operates. 

For  the  interest  of  the  Members  here 
and  of  the  public  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  the  listing  of  the 
titles  and  description  of  each  of  the  40 
half  hours  of  programs  which  will  be 
screened  in  this  countn,-  beginning  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  titles  and  descrip- 
tions of  each  program  are  as  follows: 
"The  Govebnment  Stort" 
(A  group  W  television  series) 

PROGRAM      SEQUENCE     AND     BRIEF     SYNOPSES     OF 
CONTENT 

Congressional  group- — 20  programs 
1.  "Of  the  People" 

A  profile  of  the  U.S.  Congress  .  .  .  how  It 
began  and  how  It  works  today.  How  Congress 
shares  power  with  the  President,  and  a  look 
at  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Comments  on 
the  nature  of  representative  government  by 
leaders  of  the  past  and  present. 

Historical  sequences  with  pictures  and 
music  telling  the  story  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  and  the  First  Congress 
of  1789 

Host:  Stephen  Horn 

Historical  Narrator:  E.  G.  Marshall. 

Guests  (in  order  of  appearance):  Sen. 
Bourke  Hlckenlooper.  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert,  Rep.  Melvln  Laird,  Rep."  Charles 
Vanlk,  Rep.  James  Scheuer.  Sen.  Mike  Mon- 
roney.  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  House  Ma- 
jority Whip  Hale  Boggs.  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford,  House  Minority  Whip 
Leslie  Arends,  Sen.  Russell  Long.  Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen,  Rep.  Philip  Landrum,  Rep.  Thomas 
Ashley. 

2.  "The  Chief  Legislator- 
How  the  President  works  with  Congress. 
.  .  .  Conflict  and  cooperation  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. ...  A  closer  look  at  the  concept  of 
"shared  powers." 

Some  questions  discussed  and  dramatized 
with  motion  pictures  and  photos:  has  Con- 
gress abdicated  Its  legislative  responsibilities? 
Has  the  Presidency  overstepped  Its  rightful 
powers  In  domestic  and  foreign  policy? 

A  picture-history  of  changing  relationships 
between  Congress  and  the  President  over  the 
decades.  A  proflle  of  the  varying  styles   of 
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some  modern  Presldenta  In  attempting  to 
get  Congress  to  adopt  Uielr  ieglalatlve 
programs 

Host     Stephen   Horn 
Historical  Narrator     Paul  Long 
Ouesta     I  In    order    of    appearance)       Sen 
Prank    Church.    Rep     Thum&s    Ashley.    Sen 
Everett    Dirksen.    Sen     Peter    Dominick,    W 
Averell   Harrlman 


3     The  Honorable  Oentlemen" 
A   group   portrait   of   the    100   members  of 
the    Senate    and    the    436    members    of    the 
House   A  closer  look  at  the  thet^ry  and  prac- 
tice of  political  representation    The  similari- 
ties and  differences  between    representation  ' 
In   the  Senate  and   the   House    How   various 
senators  and  Representatives  see  their  roles 
A    picture   story    with    music    dramatizing 
the  conflicts  over  representation  and  central- 
ized government  among  the  nation  s  leaders 
when  the  United  Slates  was  hrst  f.-rmed 
Host     Stephen   Horn 
Historical    Narrator      E     O     Marshall 
Ouests     i!n    order    of    appearance i       Sen 
Joseph  Clark   Rep   James  Scheuer.  Rep  Rich- 
ard Boiling    Rep    Ken   Hechler.  Rep    Charles 
Ooodell.   Rep    Jamie   Whltten.   Sen     Wallace 
Bennett.  Sen    Abraham   Rlblcoff.  Sen    J    W. 
Pwlbrlgh*. 

'<  A  Question  of  Reflection" 
How  campaigning  for  election  and  reelec- 
tion affects  the  working  Congress  An  exam- 
ination of  such  questions  as  Ls  the  high 
cost  of  election  campaigns  undemocratic,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  if  I>jes  the  2- 
year  term  of  Representatives  make  them  less 
effective  members  of  Congress  than  Senati^rs 
who  enjoy  8-year  terma^  How  does  campaign- 
ing affect  the  members'  legislative  activities'" 
Incumbents  and  challengers,  their  prob- 
lems  and   strategies 

.K   picture  story  with  music  showing  how 
campaigning  for  Congress  has  changed  alnce 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
Host     Stephen  Horn 
Historical   Narrator      E    O     Marshall 
Guests    Ex-Sen    Paul  Douglas.  Rep    James 
Scheuer.     Rep      William     Ayres      Rtp      John 
Brademas.    Rep     Ken    Hechler     Rep     Henry 
Reuss.  Rep    John  Schmldhauser. 

5     The  First  Term" 

The  excitement  and  frustrations  of  the 
freshmen  congressmen  and  senators  In  con- 
fronting their  new  Jobs.  A  look  at  the  senior- 
ity system  In  the  Senate  and  House  Problems 
of  the  new  members  in  settling  in  Washing- 
ton, learning  the  ropes  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
first  steps  toward  becoming  effective  legisla- 
tors Some  advantages  the  freshman  senator 
enjoys  over  the  first  term  Representative 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Quests  Rep  Robert  Mathlas.  Rep  Mar- 
garet Heckler.  Sen  Edward  Brooke.  Sen  Mark 
Hat.neld 

6  The  Man  Behind  the  Gavel" 

A  profile  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  Why  he  Is  the  second  most 
powerful  elected  ofBclal  in  the  United  States 
Motion  pictures  showing  the  election  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack.  and  a  discussion 
by  him  of  the  Speaker  s  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

A  picture  story  with  music  showing  how 
the  office  of  Speaker  has  changed  over  the 
decades  under  the  Influence  of  powerful  men 
and  great  events  The  story  of  Speaker  Sam 
Ravburn 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Historical  Narrator     E    C    Marshall 

Guests      Spciiker    John    McCormack.    Rep 
Emanuel  Celler.  D   B   Hardeman 

7  The  Battle  of  the  Bills'" 
The  leaders  of  the  House  the  field  gen- 
erals of  party  conflict  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Describes  how  the  Party  Lead- 
ers operate  to  persu.ide  their  party  members 
to  vote  with   the  party    A  look  at  party  or- 


gamzatlon  among  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans some  differences  and  sloillarltlea. 
The  question  of  Party  dlsclpUne.  Some  im- 
portant differences  between  the  parties  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  The  role  of  the 
party  leaders  when  they  and  the  President 
t)elong  to  the  same  party,  and  the  role  of 
the  opposition 

A  picture  story  with  music  showing  the 
violence  and  l<uk  of  party  discipline  in  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  during  the  19th 
century  how    ti^ie    House    came    to    be 

dominated  by  powerful  Speakers,  and  the 
revolt  of  1910  The  organization  of  the  House 
today 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Historical   Narrator     E    O    Marshall 

Guests  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert, 
House  Minority  Leader  Cieraid  Pord,  House 
Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs,  House  Minority 
Whip  Leslie  Arends. 

8  The  Drift  of  Power" 
The  men  who  lead  the  Senate  A  com- 
parison of  leadersnip  in  the  Senate  and 
House  and  why  Senate  leadership  is  notice- 
ably weaker  Problems  of  party  discipline  in 
the  Senate  How  some  laaders.  Lyndon  John- 
9«in  in  particular,  have  transformed  weak 
organl.£auonal   power   Into  great   strength 

A  picture  story  with  music  showing  the 
fluctuations  of  pf)wer  and  party  organiza- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  the  19lh  and  20th 
centuries,  how  it  evolved  to  the  state  of 
today 

Host     Stephen  Horn 

Historical    Narrator      E     G     Marshall. 

Ciuests  Sen  Mike  .MansHeld.  Sen  Russell 
L  rifc;  Rep  Cirl  Albert  .Sen  Everett  Dlrksen. 
Rep  Leslie  Arends,  Sen  Tliomiis  Kuchel, 
Robert  Novak,  Ex-Sen    Paul  Douglas 

9  "The  Law   Machine  ' 
How   Congress   considers   and    passes   laws 

Differences  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  The  steps  i  bill  must  pass  through 
to  become  law  st-irtlng  with  hearings  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  party  conflict  in  com- 
mittee and  m  floor  debate,  reconciliation  of 
House  and  Senate  versu.na  The  problems 
and  strategies  of  leatlershlp  m  steering  a  bill 
thr-JUgh  Congress  The  efre<:t  of  individual 
personalities  on  the  passage  of  legislation. 

A  plctt^nal  history  in  pictures  showing 
some  of  the  great  debaters  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  during  the  18th  luid  19th  cen- 
turies. 

Host    Stephen  Horn 
Historical   Narrator     Paul   Long 
Guests      Rep     Wilbur    MllU.    Rep     Philip 
Landrum.    Rep     John    Byrnes.    Rep     Charles 
Vcinlk.    Rep     Thomas   Ashley.   Rep    Carl    Al- 
bert.   Rep     Hale    Boggs.    Rep     Melvm    Laird 
Sen.    Mark    Hatfleld.   Sen     Pred    Hams.   Sen 
Russell  Long.  Sen  Thomas  Kuchel 

10.  "The  Right  Hand  of  Congress" 
The  thousands  of  anonymous  congres- 
sional aasl.stant^  and  staff  members  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  Differences  between  Commltteie  St,-iff 
riiembcr^  and  personal  staff  members  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representallvew 

A  group  portrait  of  the  various  kinds  of 
dedicated,  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable 
people,  ranging  from  clerks  to  technical  ex- 
perts, who  do  the  enormous  lunovjnt  of  spmde 
work  demanded  by  members  of  Congress  and 
Congressional  committees  Motion  pictures 
showing  these  people  at  work  on  Capitol  HIU. 
Interviews  In  which  they  discuss  their  Jobs 
Hoet     Stephen    Horn 

Guebts    Stewart  French,  Geraid  Grlnsteln. 

Bally  Guard,  FlshbaJt  Miller,  Mark  Talisman, 

Dan  ONell.  Carl  Marcy.  Sen.  Mike  Monroney. 

Rep    Charles  Vanik.  Sen    William  Proxmlre. 

11    "The   Trip    to    the    Top"" 

How  seniority   leads   to   power  and   affects 
the  Working  Congress 

How  .■ienlorlty  is  obtained,  differences  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  How  seniority  may 
be  employed  to  affect  the  fate  of  legislation 
Seniority   in    the   committees   and    Its   effect 


on  democracy  Some  rwrolts  against  the 
seniority  system.  Including  the  revolt  wlthiti 
the  powerful  Rules  Committee  of  the  Hoube 

A  discussion  of  seniority,  pro  and  cxsn  ov 
le«Mllng  members  of   Congress. 

A  group  portrait  of  the  all-powerful  but 
not-well-known  senior  committee  members 
and  chairmen 

A  short  history  of  the  seniority  system 
in  pictures. 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Historical  Narrator.  Paul  Long. 

Guest«  Sen  Mike  Monroney,  Rep.  Wright 
Pacman.  Sen  William  Proxmlre.  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark.  Speaker  John  McCormack,  Rep.  RUii- 
ard  Boiling.  Rep  Thomas  Ashley.  Rep  Cur; 
Albert.  Rep  Chet  Hollfleld.  Rep.  M&rgare- 
Heckler 

12      The  Ways  and  the  Means"" 

How  Congress  raises  the  revenues  to  run 
the  federal  government. 

The  unique  power  of  the  House  to  contr.i 
the  federal  purse-strings;  why  the  Con- 
sututlon  gave  that  power  to  the  House.  The 
role  of  the  Senate  in  money-raising.  A  clu-e 
look  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  f 
the  House,  a  key  conunlttee  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  An  examination  of  Uie 
committee  members  and  why  the  conxnUtiie 
commands  such  high  prestige.  A  short  hlsu^rv 
of  the  great  conlrontatlon  between  Cor:.- 
mlttee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  Presldetr. 
Johnson  over  the  Tax  Bill  of  1967. 

A  picture  history  of  the  changing  structure 
of  federal  taxation  from  the  first  days  of 
the  nation  down  to  the  present. 

Host.  Stephen  Horn. 

Historical   Narrator:    Paul   Long. 

Guests  Rep  Wilbur  AUUs.  Rep  Char;e.< 
Vanlk.  Rep  Henry  Reuss.  Rep.  John  Bjtiii-^. 
Sen  Pred  Harris 

13.    "Watchdogs  of  the  Treasury" 

A  profile  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  plays  a  decisive  role  In  deter- 
mining how  Congress  will  spend  more  than 
150  billion  dollars  yearly. 

Prom  the  Post  Office  to  the  Sptace  Pru- 
gram  to  the  defense  effort,  every  dollar  aa- 
thorized  to  be  spent  by  Congress  must  1:0 
through  the  appropriation  process;  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Hotise  and 
Senate  decide  how  many  dollars  shall  be 
spent  where,  on  what,  and  under  what  cou- 
dltlons. 

An  examination  of  the  budgeting  process 

.  .  The  differences  In  power  and  prestue 
between  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
the  process  of  compromise  .  .  .  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  appropriations  .  .  .  appro- 
priations as  a  potential  source  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress. 

A  picture  gallery  of  the  key  men  of  the 
appropriations  committees  who  are  auto- 
matically among  the  most  powerful  men  iii 
Congress. 

Host    Stephen  Horn. 

Guesu  Rep.  Melvin  Laird.  Budget  DIr. 
Charles  Schultze.  Rep  Jamie  Whltten.  Seu. 
William  Proxmlre. 

14      The  Right  To  Lobby" 

How  Congressional  lobbyists  try  to  Influ- 
ence legislation 

Defines  what  Is  a  lobby  and  who  Is  a  lobby- 
ist .  Answers  such  questions  as:  Is  lob- 
bying ethical  .  .  do  lobbies  serve  a  legiti- 
mate function  In  Congress  .  .  .  how  do  lobbies 
operate  .are  they  effective  In  Influencing 
legislation? 

A  motion  picture  profile  of  trade  union 
lobbyist  Evelyn  Dubrow  at  work  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

A  picture  history  of  lobbying,  past  and 
present. 

Host:   Stephen  Horn. 

Historical  Narrator:   Paul  Long. 

Guests:  Rep  John  Byrnes.  Rep  Joseph 
Resnlck,  Rep  Ogden  Reld.  Rep.  Leonor  Sulli- 
van. Rep  Wright  Patman.  Sen.  Pred  Harris. 
Sen    Joseph  Clark. 
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15.  "The  Search" 

How  Congress  employs  hearings  and  In- 
\e.<:tlgatlons  In  the  legislative  process. 

Differences  between  "hearings"  and  "In- 
vestigations"' The  uses  of  both  by  Congress 
!,ir  gathering  Information.  So-called  good 
and  bad  hearings  and  Investigations.  The 
use  of  Investigations  as  a  publicity  tool,  and 
:ts  an  aid  to  legislation. 

A  picture  history  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, starting  with  the  first  In  the  time  of 
President  George  Washington. 

Host;  Stephen  Horn 

Historical    Narrtaor:    Paul   Long. 

Guests-  Sen  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Sen.  Philip 
Hart,  Sen    Karl  Mundt.  Jerome  Alderman. 

16.    "The  Friendly  Rivals" 

Friction  and  cooperation  between  Con- 
cress,  the  President's  cabinet,  and  the  fed- 
<r;»l  Civil  Service 

The  growth  of  the  so-called  federal  bu- 
naucracy  over  the  past  century  .  .  .  the 
M-al  meaning  of  bureaucracy  as  the  work 
idrce  of  government  .  .  .  the  development  of 
that  work  force  from  a  "spoils  system"  to 
rivil  service  status  .  .  .  The  problem  of 
r. ingress  iii  dealing  effectively  with  the  huge, 
.implicated  and  well  organized  Executive 
ii.'aiich.  .  .  The  question  of  divided  loyal- 
ties within  the  Executive  Branch,  which 
i.'ten  has  stronger  links  to  Congress  than  It 
!.,is  to  the  President  Congressional  reaction 
:     the  bureaucracy 

Host:   .Stephen  Horn. 

Ouests:  Sen.  Thruston  Morton,  Sen.  Abra- 
li.im  Rlblcoff,  Sen.  Winston  Prouty.  Sen.  FYed 
Harris.  Rep  Chet  Hollfleld,  Rep.  Melvin 
1  .iird.  Rep  Philip  Landrum.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  O'Brien.  Budget  Director 
I'iiarles  Schultze. 

17.   ""The    Conscience   of    Government — Con- 
gress  and   the   Nation "s  Social   Welfare" 
The  development  of  social  programs  as  a 
:rderal  government  responsibility.  .  .  .  Some 
.Iternative  views  of  the  government's  role  In 
:i:itnan  welfare  programs.   ...  A  comparison 
1    social    progr.ims    under    Democratic    and 
Hopubllcan  Congresses  and  Presidents.   .   .   . 
.Social    programs    and    the    politics    of    Con- 
cress.  .         Lobbying  and  social  welfare. 

.\  picture  history   of   Congressional   social 
'.v.'lfare  action,  beginning  with  the  first  years 
111  -he  Nation,  going  on  to  the  Reconstruction 
rorii-d  after  tne  Civil  War,  to  the  present. 
Host:  Stephen  Horn. 
Historical  Narrator:  Paul  Long. 
Guests:  Rep.  Charles  Vanlk.  Rep.  Richard 
Billing.    Rep.    Melvin   Laird,   Sen.   Abraham 
RibicoR 

18.  Invitation  to  Conflict" 

How  Congress  participates  -with  the  Presl- 
(ifnt  In  shaping  foreign  policy. 

Conflict  between  President  and  Congress 
111  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 
T!ie  jxjwers  of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  The  powers  of  the  House  Implied 
111  Its  constitutional  right  to  control  the 
purse  strings.  .  .  .  Some  unresolved  ques- 
tions: Has  the  power  of  the  President  over 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  increased  un- 
duly In  the  past  few  decades.  .  .  .  How 
cuuld  Congress  recapture  its  lost  initiative. 
Should  It  do  so? 

The  Vietnam  war  as  a  specific  example  of 

nflict  between  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
:e  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

.\  picture  history  of  struggle  between  the 
President  and  Congress  over  the  conduct  of 
loreign  policy  from  the  early  days  of  the 
nation  down  to  the  present. 

Host;  Stephen  Horn. 

Historical  Narrator:  E.  G.  Marshall. 

Guests:  Sen.  Prank  Church,  Sen.  Peter 
Uominlck.  ^W.  Averell  Harrlman. 

19.  "The  Polks  Back  Home'" 

The  dependence  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives on  their  constituents,  and  the 
\arlous  ways  In  which  the  members  of  Con- 
press  give  service  to  them. 
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The  wide  range  of  interpretations  whlcn 
the  members  of  Congress  place  on  the  word 
representation.  Congress  is  a  "court  of  last 
appeal"  for  the  citizen  In  his  dealings  with 
the  federal  government.  The  amount  of  time 
given  over  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  this  kind  of  constituent  service.  The  prob- 
lem of  responsivlty  to  constituent  opinion. 
The  problem  of  constituent  pressures  on 
Members  of  the  House  due  to  their  2-year 
term. 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

Ouests:  Sen.  Bourke  Hickenlooper.  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlta,  Sen.  Joseph  Clark.  Sen.  Wallace 
Bennett.  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Sen.  W.  J. 
Pulbrlght,  Rep.  James  Scheuer.  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss.  Rep.  Charles  Vanlk.  Rep.  Chet  Holl- 
fleld, Rep.  Thomas  Ashley.  Rep.  Margaret 
Heckler. 

20.  "The  New  Look'" 

Change  and  reform  to  modernize  Congress. 

The  charge  that  Congress  has  become  the 
weak  link  in  our  national  government  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  and  huge  development  of 
the  Executive  branch.  An  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  Why  has  Congress  lost 
Its  legislative  Initiative  to  the  President,  and 
what  could  be  done  to  restore  it  .  .  .  the 
problems  of  party  responsibility.  .  .  .  Would 
a  change  in  the  seniority  system  strengthen 
Cong^ss.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  election  cam- 
paign contributions.  .  .  .  The  overall  prob- 
lem of  Congressional  ethics  and  confiicts  of 
Interest.  .  .  .  The  need  of  Congressional  re- 
organization and  the  use  of  electronic  com- 
puter systems  to  give  Congress  quick  access 
to  the  mass  of  information  it  must  have  in 
order  to  function  effectively. 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

Guests:  Sen.  Karl  Mundt.  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre.  Rep.  Jack  Brooks,  Rep.  James 
Cleveland. 

Presidency  group — 15  programs 

21.  "Road  to  the  White  House."'  part  1 

How  candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  are  created  and  devel- 
oped. The  obstacle  course  which  must  be 
successfully  negotiated  If  a  presidential  as- 
pirant Is  to  become  a  legitimate  candidate. 
When,  actually.  Is  the  candidate's  ""hat 
thrown  into  the  ring""?  The  role  of  the  State 
Primaries.  .  .  .  problems  of  "going  the  pri- 
mary route"'.  The  role  of  the  State  Party 
leaders,  what  they  look  for  in  a  candidate. 
Various  strategies  employed  by  candidates 
at  the  national  nominating  conventions. 

Historical  motion  pictures  illustrating  such 
points;  with:  Pres.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Vice  Pres.  Richard 
Nixon,  Vice  Pres.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Sen.  Robert  Taft 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

22.  "Road  to  the  White  House,"  part  2 

A  closeup  look  at  the  nominating  conven- 
tions, and  the  rocky  road  that  leads  from 
the  conventions  to  the  White  House. 

How  the  candidate  projects  the  image  of 
a  "winner".  .  .  .  Some  problems  of  the  party 
leaders  and  rank-and-file.  .  .  .  The  impor- 
tance of  of  a  first-ballot  victory.  .  .  .  The 
role  of  the  "favorite  son"'  candidates.  .  .  . 
Some  victorious  convention  maneuvers,  par- 
ticularly the  Elsenhower  strategy  of  1952 
and  the  Kennedy  strategy  of  1960.  The  dif- 
ference between  pre-conventlon  campaign- 
ing and  post-convention  campaigning.  The 
high  costs  of  the  second  campaign  for  the 
presidency.  .  .  .  Some  campaign  strategies. 
.  .  .  The  problems  of  the  electoral  college. 

Historical  motion  pictures;  with:  I>res. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Pres.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Host;  Stephen  Horn. 

23.  "The  Transfer  of  Power" 

How  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  changes  hands  and  the  problems 
involved. 


The  Importance  of  a  smooth  transition  for 
the  new  President  and  the  nation.  The  in- 
teregnum.  how  it  used  to  be  bridged,  and  _ 
now  it  Is  bridged  today.  The  problem  of 
maintaining  continuity  of  leadership,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  How 
the  new  President  prepares  himself  for  his 
huge  task.  The  role  of  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent. The  role  of  presidential  staff  in  easing 
the  transition. 

The  new  President's  staffing  problems  .  .  . 
formulating  his  program  .  .  taking  hold  of 
the  reins  of  leadership  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy. 

With  historical  motion  pictures  and  photos 
of  past  presidential  transitions;  and  guests: 
Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Pres.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Pres.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres.  Assist 
Bryce  Harolw.  Pres.  Assist.  Douglas  Cater. 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

24.  "Organization  at  the  Top'" 

The  key  men  who  help  the  President  run 
the  nation 

The  Vice  President:  prestige  without  power 
.  .  .  The  changing  role  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  The  President "E  cabinet;  its  uses 
and  weaknesses  as  an  effective  administra- 
tive tool.  Presidential  "'balancing"  in  the  cre- 
ation of  cabinets.  .  .  .  The  creation  and 
growth  in  importance  of  the  White  House 
Office 

The  importance  of  White  House  organiza- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  power  of 
the  President. 

A  picture  history  and  motion  pictures 
showing  the  changing  role  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, cabinet,  and  the  men  closest  to  the 
President;  with :  Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Vice 
F*res  Richard  Nixon.  Vice  Pres.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Pres.  Assist.  Bryce  Harlow.  Pres.  Assist. 
Joseph  Califano. 

Host;  Stephen  Horn. 

25.  ""The  Right  Hand  of  the  President" 

The  President's  personal  White  House 
Staff. 

The  creation.  g7X)wth,  and  duties  of  the 
White  House  Staff  Some  differences  between 
the  President's  personal  staff  and  other  as- 
sistants and  advisers.  Conflict  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  White  House  Staff  and  the 
Cabinet.  How  different  Presidents  have  orga- 
nized their  staffs,  and  why.  The  White  House 
staff  and  Congress.  Powers  and  limitations  of 
the  President's  staff. 

A  picture  history  and  motion  pictures 
showing  how  various  Presidents  have  chosen 
and  organized  their  staffs  and  the  reasons  for 
the  differences;  with:  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
Harry  S.  Truman.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
members  of  various  Presidential  staffs. 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

26.  "The  Lonely  Office" 

The  wide  range  of  jobs,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities that  we  call  the  Presidency. 

How  and  why  the  office  of  President  is  the 
biggest  and  loneliest  Job  in  the  world  Why 
decision-making  responsibility  in  every  area 
of  national  life  falls  ultimately  on  the  Pres- 
ident. Varlotjs  examples  illustrating  the  Pres- 
ident's duties.  An  examination  of  the  growth 
of  the  Presidency,  and  of  the  question;  Is 
the   Office  too   big   for  any  one  Man? 

Historical  photos  and  motion  pictures 
showing  the  growth  of  the  Presidency  and 
changes  in  the  office;  with:  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. John  F.  Kennedy.  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Lawrence  O'Brien.  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen.  Peter  Domlnlck.  Prank  Church. 
Fred  Harris.  Thomas  Ashley,  Carl  Albert, 
Chet  Hollfleld 

Host:  Stephen  Horn. 

27    "'The  President's  Program" 
How  the  President  plans  ahead,  using  the 
resources   cf    national    government   to    over- 
come national  problems. 

How  and  why  the  Executive  Branch  spends 
about  180  billion  dollars  annually.  How  pres- 
idential  programs  began,  and  reached   their 
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present  great  scope  The  Presldexjt.  s  Slate  of 
the  Union  Address  nnd  the  ExecuUve  Budget 
aa  reflections  of  his  program  How  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  between  various  programs  The 
political  and  personal  factors  which  affect  his 
choice 

Motion  picture  tllnia  >n  preeldenUal  pro- 
grams, with  Presldenu  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower, John  F  Kennedy  Lyndon  B  J<jhri- 
8on,  Rep  Carl  Albert  Sen  Everett  Dirksen 
Presidential  Assistants  Bryce  Hartuw.  Joseph 
Callfano    and  others 

H<j6t     Stephen  Horn 

28      T!ie  Presidential  Persuaders" 

How  tile  President  leads  and  lobbies  Con- 
gress tti  get  his  program  enacted  into  law 

The  frli  tli>na  between  the  parties  and  with- 
in the  parties  which  affect  the  President's 
prognuTi  The  President  »  lobbylsu  who  spe- 
cialize in  persuading  f^e  members  of  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram Direct  and  indirect  pressures  on  Con- 
gress the  use  of  Presidential  arm-bending" 
and  other  less  obvious  techniques  The  prob- 
lem of  party  discipline 

Host     Stephen  Horn 

Guests  Presidential  Assistants  Bryce  Har- 
low and  Joseph  California 

29      The  Political   Executives  • 
Ho*  ehe  Presidents  top  advisers   (exclud- 
Tag  thfc"Cablneti  d  >  their  Jobs 

Why  the  top  executives  ar«und  the  Presi- 
dent axe  pollUca;-  Where  they  come  from, 
and  where  they  go  when  the  President  leaves 
office  Problems  of  recrutmg  suitable  people 
The  pressures  on.  and  sometimes  divided 
loyalties  of  the  men  who  represent  the  Pres- 
ident in  hl.s  dealings  with  Congress  and  the 
federal  depanmenta. 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Guests  Roger  Jones.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Robert  C  Wood. 
Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Bryce  Harlow.  White 
H. luse  Assistant 

30    "The  Civil  Servants" 

The  two  and  a  half  million  employees  of 
the  federal  government  who  work  m  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch 

How  the  federal  civil  service  evolved  from 
the  spoils  system  of  the  19  century  The  true 
meaning  of  the  so-called  bureaucracy  The 
Presidents  problems  In  obtaining  coopera- 
tion for  his  programs  from  the  civil  service 
Political  pressures  on  the  civil  service  from 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Congress  and  various  private  professional 
groups 

H(jst    Stephen  Horn. 

Guests  Roger  Jones  Special  AsslstdJit  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Richard  Murphy,  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral 

31    "The  View  Prom  Mount  Vernon" 
How  the  Presidency  has  changed  and  grown 
In  power  since  the  days  of  Ge<jrge  Wishlng- 
ton 

Videotaped  at  President  Washington's 
home  at  Mt   Vernon.  Va 

A  discussion  with  Dr  Samuel  Beer  of  Har- 
vard University  of  the  great  ch,inges  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  Presidency  and  the 
great  Presidents  of  history  who  brought 
about  those  changes 

H..W  Presidents  cunceued  of  the  execuUve 
power  in   the  early  days  of  the  nation  com- 
pared with  cntemporary  views    A  discussion 
of  the  party  system  then  and  now 
H(«t     Stephen  Horn 
Guest     Samuel  Beer 

33.  "The  Buck  Strips  Here" 
The  office  of  President  as  a  center  of  na- 
tional decision-making 

The  Presidents  ever-exploslve  environ- 
ment Why  the  President  cannot  avoid  the 
final  responsibility  for  decisions  The  Presi- 
dents sources  of  advice  In  reaching  decision.* 
How  Presidents  of  the  past  reached  decisions 
3<jme  methixls  by  which  m.dern  Presidents 
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reach  major  policy  decl.slons  President  Ken- 
nedy s  process  of  declslon-maJtlng  In  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  analyzed  In  detail 

With  a  picture  hl.story  of  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis  and  motion  picture  film  with 
Presidents  Du-ly;hf  D  Elsenhower  Harry  S 
Truman,  and  John  P.  Kennedy 

(iupsr*  Rep  fhet  Hon  fled  Presidential 
AsslsUnts  Bryce  Harlow  and  Jrjseph  Callfano 

Host     Stephen  Horn 

33      President.  Press   and  Public" 
How  the  President  eommunlcates  with  the 
public     through     the     press    and     broadcast 
media. 

The  critical  Importance  of  modern  com- 
munications to  the  President  in  his  role  as 
national  leader  Interactions  between  press 
and  President  An  examination  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  credibility  gap  the  white  lie. 
ahd  managed  new.s  How  various  modern 
presidents  have  dealt  with  the  communica- 
tions media 

A  picture  history  of  PresldenUal  relaUons 
with  the  press  and  public  from  the  time  of 
Wa.shlngton  down  to  the  present,  with  Presi- 
dents Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man  John  P  Kennedy 

Ouest^s    Charles  Bartlett,  Douglas  Cater 

Host.  Stephen  Horn. 

34    "The  Regulators" 

How  the  President  deals  with  the  so-called 
fourth  branch  of  federal  government",  the 
federal  regxUatory  agencies 

The  peculiar  role  of  the  "Independent" 
retaliatory  agencies,  created  by  Congress  but 
.staffetl  by  the  President  Why  these  agencies 
were  created  How  Independent  are  they  A 
lofik  at  their  function  .is  Intermediaries  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  private 
Industry 

A  picture  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
first  great  agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  development  of  the 
seven  major  commissions  and  agencies  which 
followed 

Guests    Presidential  assistants  Bryce  Har- 
low and  Joseph  Callfano. 
Host    Stephen  Horn 

35    "The  Federal  Partners" 
How    the    federal    government    cooperates 
with  State  and  Ux-al  government  in  making 
a  wide  range  of  services  and  bcneflts  avail- 
able to  the  people 

The  enormous  scope  of  federal  programs 
and  how  they  are  administered  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  levels  Some  questions  Is 
admini.stratlon  of  such  programs  Ux)  central- 
ized In  Wattlngton'  How  can  decentraliza- 
tion be  acccwnpUshed  eflectlvely'  Are  the 
States  and  cities  adequately  prepared  to  play 
a  larger  role''  What  the  federal  government 
can  do  to  .5olve  the  urban  crisis 

Vldeouped  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D  C 

Guests  Sen  Edmund  Muskle  Mavor  Ralph 
Kelley  of  Chattano«iga.  Tenn  :  Philip  Maher 
of  the  Institute  for  State  Planning. 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Ffdt-ral  courts  group — five  programs 
36     "The  Justice  Machine" 

A  profile  of  the  Federal  Court  System 

The  position  of  the  federal  courts  m  our 
three  branches  of  government  with  shared 
powers  The  organization  of  the  federal 
couns  into  District,  Appellate  and  Supreme 
Courts  The  relationship  of  the  federal  courts 
to  State  courts.   Jurisdiction  of  each 

Some  problems  of  the  federal  courts,  such 
as  overcr>iwded  dockets  The  concept  of  Judi- 
cial review  "  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
powers  which  In  many  ways  equal  chat  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 

Hlstor1c«l  motion  picture  aims  of  key  cases 
In  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  .ind  a 
picture  story  of  the  crucial  Marbury  Case  of 
the  early  19th  century  which  pnxluced  the 
concept  of  Judicial  review 

Host    Stephen  Horn 


Guest  Ernest  C  Prlesen.  Administrator  of 
■-he  Federal  Courts 

37    "The  Check  That  Balances" 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  defining 
the  legality  of  actions  by  Congress  and  or  -he 
President  and   the  Executive  Branch 

Judicial  review  in  practice  .  some  k^v 
cases  The  constitutional  bases  of  the  .-  - 
preme  Court's  actions.  Arguments  pro  and 
antl  An  examination  of  the  charge  that  -e- 
cent  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  civil  rights? 
and  matters  Involving  civil  liberties  Invade 
the  province  of  Congress  Did  the  W.irren 
Court  overstep  Its  constitutional  powers  ' 

A  picture  history  of  the  Supreme  Con- 
over  the  decades,  featuring  landmark  deci- 
sions by  the  Court,  with  motion  pictures  and 
photos. 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Guests      Sen     Sam    Ervln    and    Justice    j 
Skelly  Wright  of  the  US.  Court  of  Appessls 
38    'Framework  of  Freedom" 
The    Supreme    Court    and    the    first    ten 
amendments  to  the  U  S    Constitution 

A  closer  look  at  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  Imw 
Its  provisions  have  been  Implemented  ■' 
Supreme  Court  decisions  How  Supre-re 
Court  interpretations  of  the  Bui  of  RiKiiis 
have  varied  from  time  to  time  due  to  varn -is 
pressures  and  circumstances.  How  moder-i 
advances  m  technology  have  threatened  pe-- 
sonal  rights,  and  how  the  Supreme  Court  h  ,s 
acted  to  redress  the  situation  An  examina- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  5th  Amendment  and 
other  constitutional  rights  bv  those  pre- 
sumed to  be  lawbreakers 

With  motion  pictures  of  the  BlUle  Sol  Estes 
case,  the  Dr  Sheppard  case,  the  Semre 
Racketeering  Investigation,  with  Dr.  MarMn 
Luther  King.  Sen  John  McClelland  Sen 
Robert  Kennedy.  Pres  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower. 
39    "Men  of  Justice" 

How  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  reach 
their  decisions 

The  human  aspects  of  the  Supreme  Court 
A  view  of  ihe  Justices  as  men  with  Individual 
personalities  and  prejudices,  rather  than  as 
impersonal  units  of  an  institution  The  pr-b- 
lems  faced  by  the  Justices  of  squaring 
their  persona!  feelings  with  the  requirements 
of  the  "law"  An  examination  of  such  ques- 
tions as  fact-  and  "what  the  constltuuon 
means"  How  the  previous  experiences  of  the 
Justices  affect  their  decisions  Justices  md 
politics  How  the  Justices  deliberate  and  e.v- 
change  views    The  problem  of  secrecy 

Vide<naped   on   the   steps   of   the   Supreme 
Court  building    With  a  picture  profile  of  the 
outsundmg  Justices  of  the  Court 
Host    Stephen  Horn 

Guests    Bennett  Boskev  and  Eugene  Gro.ss- 
man.  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bar 
40     "Supreme  Court  and  Society" 
The  effect  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  un 
the  quality  of  American   life 

The  Supreme  Court  as  a  policy-making 
body  directly  affecting  the  legal,  social  and 
political  realities  of  the  nation  -Some  key 
cases,  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  I85T. 
down  to  the  obscenity  cases  of  the  I960'.'; 
The  Court  as  a  leader  for  social  liberalism 
Divisions  within  the  Court,  and  some  rea- 
sons why  the  Court  Is  rarely  unanimous  .ind 
often  reverses  Itself  An  examination  of  the 
question  of  whether  the  Court,  an  appoured 
body  and  therefor  not  demcxrratlcally  chosen 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  matters  uf 
broad  national  p>ollcy 

With    motion    picture   film   and   historical 
photographs 

Host    Stephen  Horn 

Guest    Justice  J    Skelly  Wright  of  the  V  S 
Court  of  Appeals 

Mr     McCORMACK.    Mr     Speaker.    I 
wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to  ladies 
of  the  Operation  Government  Committee 
and  the  WestinKhouse  Broadcasting  Co 
upon  the  completion  of  40  half  hour  tele- 
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vision  programs  known  as  "The  Govern- 
ment Story. ' 

It  is  a  deep  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
have  had  a  small  part  In  helping  this 
historic  series  on  the  operation  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government  come 
to  this  final  day  when  they  are  ready  to 
be  .screened  on  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

As  many  of  the  Members  here  know, 
the  Operation  Government  Committee  is 
composed  of  wives  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  Senate.  There  are  also 
wives  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Cabinet.  These  women  are  as- 
sisted in  their  work  of  helping  their  hus- 
bands tell  "The  Government  Story"  by 
Mark  Talisman,  administrative  assistant 
10  our  colleague,  Charles  Vanik,  of  Ohio. 
It  was  Mark  who  came  to  me  over  3  years 
auo  and  asked  for  some  help  to  get  such 
a  series  started  so  that  families  around 
the  country  could  better  understand  the 
workings  of  their  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  Vanik  and  Mrs.  Ford,  the  wife  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Gerald 
Ford,  the  minority  leader,  have  led  these 
wonderful,  hard-working  women  in  open- 
InK  the  doors  of  the  Congress  to  the  care- 
ful and  talented  work  of  the  Westing- 
house  creative  staff.  It  has  taken  over  3 
years  of  hard  work  to  complete  these 
programs.  There  are  22  programs  on  the 
Congress  and  the  balance  on  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  Soon,  every- 
one in  the  country  will  be  able  to  see 
these  programs  at  a  convenient  evening 
hour  and  schools  will  have  available  ver- 
sions for  their  educational  television  sys- 
tem and  16  millimeter  projection.  Teach- 
ers' guides  will  also  be  available  at  a 
later  date. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Donald  McGannon,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Group  W,  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Co.,  which  operates 
WBZ  Radio  and  Television  in  my  con- 
gre.ssional  district,  this  company  has 
made  a  great  commitment  both  finan- 
cially and  time  and  talentwise,  to  see 
this  great  project  through.  It  is  no  small 
task  for  a  profitmaking  company  to  pro- 
duce such  an  extensive  series  and  then 
make  it  available  to  other  stations  free 
of  charge  and  for  there  to  be  no  com- 
mercial sponsorship  during,  the  showing 
of  any  of  the  series. 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  its 
leader,  Mr.  McGannon,  Mr.  Richard 
Pack,  executive  vice  president,  whose 
commitment  to  this  project  has  been  un- 
.stinting,  and  the  Westinghouse  Wash- 
ington ofBce  who  has  been  liaison  oCB- 
cer.  are  all  to  be  commended  for  their 
willingness  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  this  great  learning  opportimity 
to  know  more  about  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Attain.  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  the  women  of  the  Op- 
eration Government  Committee  and  to 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  for  their 
dedication  in  seeing  this  great  project  to 
its  completion.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
played  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
calling  attention  to  the  national  pre- 
miere of  the  extensive  series  of  tele- 
vision programs  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment known  as  "The  Goverrmient  Story." 


This  40  half  hour  series  is  unprece- 
dented. This  Is  the  first  time  that  such 
an  extensive  educational  program  has 
been  written  with  the  general  public  in 
mind.  The  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Senate,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
executive  branch  have  been  able  to  sit  in 
informal  conversation  and  be  inter- 
viewed. These  programs  are  not  lectures. 
but  utilize  the  very  newest  techniques  of 
graphics  and  cinematography  so  that  the 
important  story  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  interesting  and  lively. 

The  women  of  this  Operation  Govern- 
ment Committee  worked  hard  with  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  staff  to  as- 
sure that  the  series  would  be  available 
for  family  viewing  as  well  as  classroom 
use.  Within  the  next  few  weeks,  television 
channels  throughout  the  coimtry  will 
start  screening  these  programs  on  a 
weekly  basis  at  near  prime-time  hours 
so  that  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  these 
fine  programs. 

Areas  of  the  counti-y  served  by  educa- 
tional television  networks  will  also  have 
taiies  of  the  series  available  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  For  those  areas  where 
educational  television  is  not  now  avail- 
able will  have  the  use  of  16  millimeter 
film. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  have  enjoyed  help- 
ing in  this  important  project  and  look 
forward  to  the  national  premiere  tomor- 
row evening,  March  18,  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Cannon  Office  Building.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict will  benefit  greatly  from  this  series. 
Westinghouse  and  the  ladles  committee 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
splendid  work.  I  certainly  am  grateful 
for  their  commitment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  a  very  long  and  arduous  task 
to  come  to  this  day  when  the  completion 
of  "The  Government  Story"  can  finally 
be  announced.  I  suppose  I  should  be 
especially  pleased,  since  my  wife,  Betty, 
has  spent  so  much  time  on  this  vital 
project  as  cochairman,  along  with  Betty 
Vanik,  the  wife  of  my  distinguished  Ohio 
colleague,  Charles  A.  VANnt. 

These  ladles  of  the  Operation  Govern- 
ment Committee  have  done  miracles  in 
their  work  in  helping  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  accomplish,  among 
members  of  both  parties,  what  so  many 
of  us  seek  in  regular  legislative  endeavors. 

The  bipartisanship  and  good  will 
which  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
other  body  have  shown  in  cooperating 
in  this  series  promise  to  make  it  among 
the  most  candid  and  useful  educational 
programs  on  how  the  Federal  legislative 
process  really  works. 

I  wish  to  add  my  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations to  Don  McGannon,  Dick 
Pack,  and  all  of  the  Westinghouse  staff 
for  their  farsightedness  in  supporting 
this  vital  project.  Without  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  this  serious  matter 
could  not  have  been  produced.  While  they 
probably  did  not  realize  fully  what  they 
were  getting  into  when  this  series  started 
over  3  years  ago,  I  could  have  warned 
them  how  tenacious  oui"  wives  would  be 
when  they  pursued  goals  in  which  they 
firmly  believed.  It  is  obvious  on  this  day 
of  the  national  premiere  of  these  40  half 
hours  of  television  programing  that 
they  have  succeeded — and  the  Westing- 


house Broadcasting  Co.  is  still  in  busi- 
ness. The  Nation  is  the  better  for  the 
cooperation  and  work  of  these  two 
groups. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  that  a  national  premiere  of  tlie 
series  will  be  held  m  the  caucus  room  of 
the  Cannon  Office  Buildiim  tomorrow 
eveninp.  March  18.  at  5  p.m.  when  a  copy 
of  the  series  will  be  presented  to  us  for 
the  Library  --'^  ^T^"'-ers.  I  do  hope  that 
you  and  your  wives  will  attend  this  im- 
portant event. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
years  of  diligent  work,  the  Operation 
Government  Committee,  of  which  my 
wife  is  a  member,  and  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcastint;  Co.  will  see  their  work  come 
to  fruition  in  the  national  premiere  of 
"The  Government  StoiT." 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  production  of  such  a  series  because 
I  know  first-hand  the  increased  interest 
our  constituents  have  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  development 
of  this  series.  We  all  have  tried  our  best 
to  assure  that  the  fairest  and  most  com- 
plete story  of  the  Government's  work 
could  be  told.  From  what  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  excellent,  talented  staff  of 
Westinghouse  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  and  has.  indeed,  accomplished  this 
Rreat  task. 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  and  our 
ladies  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  some  techni- 
cal difficulties.  The  enormity  of  the  task 
which  they  faced  over  3  years  ago  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  stop  a  group  with 
lesser  determination. 

Now  that  the  series  is  to  begin  its 
screening  around  the  countiy,  evei-yone 
will  be  able  to  see  the  fruits  of  all  of  this 
labor.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  general 
agreement  that  the  ston,-  has  been  well 
and  fairly  told.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
skillfully  edited  version  of  about  a  half- 
hour  in  duration  will  soon  be  made  avail- 
able for  showing  to  tour  groups  who 
come  to  the  Capitol.  It  is  so  difficult  for 
anyone  to  understand  the  complexity  of 
the  Federal  legislative  process.  This  series 
and  a  shorter  version  for  use  in  the 
Capitol  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to 
develop  better  understanding  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  congrat- 
ulations to  the  ladies  of  the  Operation 
Government  Committee,  to  Don  Mc- 
Gannon of  Group  W,  and  all  of  his  staff 
including  Dick  Pack  who  followed  this 
production  so  closely.  Also  a  word  of 
thanks  to  Mark  Talisman  who  thought 
up  this  series  and  served  as  project  direc- 
tor. I,  too,  look  forward  to  the  premiere 
tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  national  pre- 
miere of  "The  Government  Story."  Mrs. 
Byrnes  joined  many  others  in  working 
hard  to  help  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.  produce  this  monumental  series  of 
40  half  hours  of  television  on  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  Fedei-al  Government. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  and  in  Fed  • 
eral  ser\-ice  has  seen  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  series — but  few  have  been  willing 
to  take  up  such  an  extensive  task. 
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It  was  because  of  the  nersplcaclty  of 
the  women  on  the  Operation  Government 
Committee  and  the  extensive  commit- 
ment of  Oroup  W  that  a  beginning  was 
made  over  3  years  ai<u  I  know  flrst-haiul 
that  my  wife  has  attended  dozens  of 
Operation  Government  Committee  meet- 
Inxs  during  which  the  series  was  planned 
with  Westin^house 

Tomorrow  evening  March  18  at  ri 
pm  the  fruits  of  all  of  their  labor  will 
be  viewed  by  a  distinKUi.shed  audlenc 
of  Government  ofBclals  I  am  sure  that 
this  series  will  be  warmly  received  and 
have  Kreat  success  thrnuRhout  the  coun- 
try 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
executives  and  staff  of  Westin^house 
Broadca.<rtinK  Co  and  to  the  dedicated 
women  on  the  Operation  Government 
Committee  for  all  of  their  work  They 
have  done  a  «reat  service  for  the  country 
in  bringing  this  series  to  completion 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  viord  nf  praise  for  Op- 
eration Government— the  Westin^'house 
serl^^  on  the  workings  of  the  Federal 
Government  This  product  of  active  bi- 
partisanship Is  to  be  hiRhly  commended 

I  have  watched  as  this  series  developed 
over  these  past  3  years  It  Is  amazing  to 
see  how  complicated  It  Is  to  produce  such 
a  lengthy  series  It  is  not  simply  enou^hi 
to  write  the  scripts  and  film  them  beln« 
lead  Interviews  had  to  be  set  up  with 
numerous  Members  of  the  House  and  thie 
Senate  which  took  a  great  deal  nf  suff 
work 

Permission  had  to  be  sought  to  HJm  In 
various  parts  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
other  Government  buildings  Scri;jts  had 
to  be  reviewed  over  and  over  for  ac- 
curacy and  interest  Cooperation  from 
various  Government  offices  was  es.sential 
If  this  series  was  to  be  interesting  and 
lively 

As  will  be  seen  tomorrow  evening,  at 
the  first  public  viewing,  the  series  is  not 
only  lively  and  interesting,  it  Is  highly 
educational  When  several  of  the  half 
hours  were  screened  last  year,  everyone 
in  the  audience,  from  11  years  of  age  to 
senior  citizens,  came  away  with  a  gieater 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  they  had  had  before 

My  congratulations  to  the  ladles  of 
the  Operation  Government  Committee 
and  Don  McGannon  and  his  staff  at 
Westlnghouse  for  their  great  work  Their 
reward  will  be  a  better  informed,  more 
alert  citizenry  who  will  undoubtedly  un- 
derstand their  Federal  Government  a 
great  deal  better 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  so 
very  proud  to  arrive  at  this  day  when  we 
can  say  the  40  half-hour  television  pro- 
grams which  our  committee.  Operation 
Government  Committee,  has  worked  on 
so  hard,  are  finally  ready  for  public  view- 
ing I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  this  committee  which  was  conceived 
over  3  years  ago  to  help  the  American 
public  better  understand  the  workings  of 
their  Federal  Government 

We  have  come  a  very  long  way  from 
the  first  days  of  this  project  It  has  been 
so  obvious  to  many  of  us  that  there  are 
some  misunderstandings  about  the  ways 
in  which  the  legislative  process  works  It 
Is  not  possible  for  a  visiting  constituent 
to  learn  very  much  about  this  compll- 
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cated  process  with  a  short  visit  to  the 
Capitol  Therefore,  it  has  been  the  hope 
of  us  members  of  the  Operation  Govern- 
ment Committee  to  help  television  tell 
this  e.xciting  story  in  depth  so  that  the 
whole  family  can  better  know  the  de- 
tailed story  which  should  be  told 

There  are  40  half  hours  of  television 
viewing  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
first  22  programs  on  the  Congre.ss  will  be 
shown  in  over  15  major  TV  markets 
around  the  country  starting  within  the 
next  month  WTOP  in  the  Washington. 
DC.  area  will  be  screening  these  pro- 
grams very  shortly 

At  the  specific  request  of  the  Opera- 
tion Government  Committee.  Westlng- 
hou.se  has  offered  these  films  as  long  as 
there  Will  be  no  commercial  sponsorship 
M  a  later  time  educational  and  16-mllli- 
meler  versions  will  al.so  be  circulated  so 
that  the  series  can  be  used  in  classroom 
instruction 

I  w  :sh  to  extend  iny  personal  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  th'-  board  of  Westing- 
hou.s.-  Broadcasting.  .Mr  .McGannon.  and 
to  Dick  Pack,  the  .senior  vice  president, 
who  have  b.icked  this  great  effort  the 
limit  to  assure  accuracy,  the  very  best 
and  most  dedicated  suff  and  every  pos- 
sible facility  U)  assure  the  most  historic 
and  useful  film  which  is  available  on 
Tlie  Government  Story  '  I  wish  also  to 
thank  the  project  director  of  our  com- 
mittee, Mark  Tali.sman.  for  all  of  his 
efforts  in  conceiving  of  this  project  and 
seeing  it  through  with  us. 

Betty  Vanik  and  Betty  Ford  deserve 
special  mention  for  they  are  the  women 
who  kept  this  project  viui  and  pushed 
and  prodded  when  d<x)rs  needed  opening 
and  tfungs  had  to  be  expedited 

It  is  my  smcere  hope  that  everj-one 
will  get  to  see  the  product  of  all  of  the 
labors  of  our  committee  and  Group  W 
It  IS  my  feeling  tiiat  there  will  be  a  better, 
clearer  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  the  sy.stem  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  tins  series 

Mr  A\TIES  Mr  Speaker,  after  a  areat 
deal  of  work,  the  Operation  Government 
Committee  and  Group  W,  Westinghouse 
Bnjadca.Nting  Co.  have  announced  that 
their  splendid  '  Government  Story  '  series 
Will  .soon  be  aired 

.\s  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  seeing  this 
m  >numental  underuking  develop  My 
wife  has  been  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Operation  Goverrunent  Committee 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  one  of  the  shows.  The  high 
degree  of  profc.ssionality  of  the  staff  and 
the  creativity  wh.ch  obviously  went  into 
the  writing  and  the  editing  of  the  shows 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  members  of  the 
Westinghouse  staff  and  to  the  hard- 
working Operation  Government  Com- 
mittee who  continually  sought  to  mam- 
tain  very  high  production  standards. 

I  am  convinced  from  seeing  this  pro- 
gram develop  that  commercial  television 
has  a  great,  creative  role  to  play  m  edu- 
cation It  had  been  the  Intention  of  the 
Operation  Government  Committee  not 
to  restrict  this  great  endeavor  solely  to 
educational  UMevision  channels.  In  this 
way  the  whole  family  could  enjoy  this 
highly  informative  series  at  a  convenient 
evening  hour  The  series  can  thus  also 
be  used  by  teachers  during  the  normal 


course  of  school  curriculum  on  the  Gov 
ernment  or  political  science. 

Special  attention  was  also  paid  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  areas  in  the  countrv- 
where  educational  television  systems 
have  not  yet  been  installed.  In  these 
areas,  a  16-mm.  version  will  be  offered  at 
a  later  date.  Teachers'  manuals  and  ,hc- 
companying  guides  will  also  be  made 
available  so  that  the  classroom  Instruc- 
tion can  be  of  the  highest  order. 

In  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  can  be 
learned  from  this  successful  series  by 
other  television  companies,  some  of 
whom  have  imsuccessfullv  tried  to  ac- 
complish this  great  task,  and  by  pro- 
gram developers  who  wish  to  teach  the 
complicated  but  fascinating  story  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
n.ent  The  Group  W,  We5tingh0u.se  staff 
including  their  dedicated  chairman.  Don 
McGannon.  and  senior  vice  president 
Dick  Pack,  and  the  Operation  Govern- 
ment Committee  which  worked  so  hard 
to  .see  the  highest  quality  series  produced 
They  tiave  succeeded  admirably  i 
command  the  series  to  the  Members  of 
this  b6dy  and  to  the  national  television 
viewing  audience. 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  SpeaKer.  along  with 
my  colleagues  I.  too.  wish  to  congratulate 
the  women  of  the  Operation  GovernrM-it 
Committee  and  the  staff  of  the  Group 
W.  Westinghou.se  Broadcasting  Co  who 
have  worked  .so  hard  in  the  past  3  years 
to  .see  this  great  project  through. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  topics  cove-ed 
:n  each  of  the  40  half  hours  of  telev-sion 
it  Will  be  pcssible  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history'  of  television  and  the  Concresj; 
to  get  a  comprehensive  in-depth  view  of 
the  operation  of  the  leg.slative  pioct  ss 
The  committee  system  of  legislature  is 
examined  in  a  two-part  series,  alpni; 
with  an  intensive  view  of  the  offlcc  of 
both  the  House  and  the  .'^enate. 

The  Office  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
work  of  the  executive  branch  are  aho 
.scrutinized  at  length  However,  it  has 
been  the  consistent  goal  of  th:s  .series  to 
allow  the  people  who  work  w.thin  each 
of  the  branches  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
work  from  the:r  point  of  view  Exten.sive 
use  was  then  made  of  the  vast  archives 
and  files  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  Ar- 
chives, and  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to 
i.Iustrate  the  topics  under  discussion 

Dr  Steven  Horn,  who  has  had  ext-n- 
sive  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  and  is 
now  deal  of  graduate  studies  at  American 
Lniversity.  does  a  masterful  job  of  niud- 
erating  the  whole  series. 

The  series  was  conceived  by  Mark  Tal- 
isman, administrative  assistant  to  my 
codeague.  Charles  V.vnik.  of  Ohio,  over 
3  years  ago  to  answer  the  crying  need 
for  educational  material  on  how  the  F  d- 
eral  Government  works.  He  has  since 
served  as  project  director  of  the  Opeia- 
tion  Government  Committee  compo.sed 
of  the  wives  of  Members  of  the  Houm' 
Senate.  Cabinet,  and  Supreme  Court 

I  hope  that  this  .series  will  eniov  ex- 
tensive di.stribution  throughout"  the 
country  It  will  help  to  engender  a 
greater  understanding  of  how  our  federal 
•system  works. 
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may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  special  order  granted  today  to  the 
fjentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
rretni. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr    FLOWERS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I  ask 
unammous   consent   that   all   Members 


RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  time  than  to- 
day— St.  Patrick's  Day — to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  lasting  peace  and  religious 
tolerance  in  northern  Ireland. 

Recent  developments  have  highlighted 
a  situation  that  has  been  allowed  to 
fester  for  far  too  long:  in  northern  Ire- 
land, one-fourth  of  the  population  is  de- 
prived of  voting,  housing,  and  Job 
rights — simply  because  they  are  poor  and 
Catholic. 

Under  northern  Ireland's  archaic  elec- 
tion laws,  only  owners  of  property  can 
vote,  unmarried  adult  children  living  at 
home  cannot  vote,  and  property  owners 
are  given  votes  according  to  the  size  and 
value  of  their  Ituid. 

Because  of  these  19th-century  laws  and 
ruthless  gerrymandering,  the  Unionist 
Party,  predominantly  Protestant,  holds 
60  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  London- 
derry City  Council,  even  though  the  Na- 
tionalists, mostly  Catholics,  comprise 
two-thirds  of  the  population. 

Tfce  "proper"  party  aCaiiation  is  also 
an  important  qualification  in  obtaining 
housing  and  jobs. 

.And.  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
northern  Ireland  has  a  special  powers 
act  which  permits  the  home  minister  to 
order  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
citizeiis  without  charge  or  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
two  resolutions  which  I  hope  will  allevi- 
ate .some  of  these  Injustices.  The  first 
w.iuld  call  upon  the  President  to  act 
through  our  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
RiL'hts,  and  to  protest  against  religious 
discrimination  in  northern  Ireland  . 

I  l)elieve  that  the  government  of  north- 
ern Ireland  has  violated  many  of  the 
piiivi.sions  of  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Tiic  resolution  would,  further,  ask 
Congress  to  express  its  sense  that  our 
Guveimnent  strongly  condemn  the  in- 
justices in  northern  Ireland. 

The  second  resolution  would  call  for  a 
plebiscite  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
th.rough  which  all  the  people  of  Ireland — 
north  and  south — would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will  for  imion. 

We  condemn  discrimination  in  Mis- 
.siisippi  and  Rhodesia,  and  we  should  just 
as  strongly  condemn  discrimination  and 
class  separation  in  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  that  we  in  the 
free  world  spoke  out. 

•And  what  couia  be  a  more  appropriate 
time  than  today— in  the  true  spirit  of 
St    Patrick's  Day. 


MIZE  SPONSORS  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  joined 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  and  other  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  will  permit 
more  effective  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States. 

Criminal  activity  has  increased  dra- 
matically. Competent  police  officers  and 
administrators  are  staggering  under  the 
floodtlde  of  criminality  especially  in  our 
urban  centers.  The  legislation  which  I 
will  discuss  today  would  materially  as- 
sist police  in  the  discharge  of  their  diffi- 
cult duties. 

Police  officers,  in  the  line  of  duty,  must 
be  accorded  clear  authority  to  prevent 
crime,  as  well  as  apprehend  those  who 
have  violated  the  law.  Two  bills  which  I 
cosponsor  advance  this  proposition.  The 
first,  H.R.  7506,  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Federal  "stop-and-frisk"  law. 

STOP    AND    FRISK 

On  the  street,  officers  often  observe 
suspicious  conduct.  In  order  to  prevent 
imminent  criminal  activity,  Federal  of- 
ficers and  District  of  Columbia  policemen 
should  have  the  clear  statutory  author- 
ity to  detain  suspects  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  Detention  of  this  sort, 
prior  to  the  decision  to  arrest,  is  called 
investigative  detention.  Further,  officers 
should  have  the  clear  statutory  authority 
to  insure  their  physical  safety  from  at- 
tack by  the  detainee.  An  officer  can  rea- 
sonably accomplish  this  by  patting  down 
the  exterior  of  a  suspect's  clothing,  using 
a  technique  commonly  called  the  "frisk. ' 

H.R.  7506  specifically  defines  police 
latitude  in  the  difficult  moments  of  in- 
vestigative detention;  it  also  places  strict 
limits  on  duration  and  permissible  police 
conduct  throughout  detention. 

This  legislation  would  permit  an  officer 
to  detain  any  person  whom  he  reasonably 
suspects  is  committing,  has  committed, 
or  is  about  to  commit  a  crime.  I  empha- 
size that  the  detention  must  be  reasona- 
bly necessary  to  determine  the  lawfulness 
of  the  suspect's  conduct.  The  detention 
will  not  normally  exceed  30  minutes. 

Clearly  an  officer  must  have  the  power 
to  protect  his  person  from  attack  during 
investigative  detention.  Protection  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  for  the  officer  is  granted 
the  authority  to  frisk  the  suspect  for 
weapons — and  for  weapons  only. 

In  the  course  of  a  limited  search  for 
weapons,  an  officer  will  sometimes  dis- 
cover contraband  materials,  such  as  bur- 
glar tools,  narcotics,  and  concealed  guns. 
HJl.  7506  provides  that  contraband  dis- 
covered in  a  reasonable  search  for  weap- 
ons Is  admissible  as  evidence  in  criminal 
prosecution  for  possession  of  contraband. 

Each  Member  of  Congress,  as  he  re- 
views the  Federal  "stop-and-frisk"  pro- 
posal, should  determine  to  his  satisfac- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  The 
fourth  amendment  provides : 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
shall  not  be  violated. 


If  "stop  and  frisk"  violates  the  fourth 
amendment  guarantees,  it  of  course 
should  not  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  review,  I 
am  confident  that  this  proposition  does 
not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  individu- 
als. Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  convinced  me  that  "stop  and 
frisk,"  as  embodied  in  this  legislation, 
does  not  constitute  an  imreasonable 
search.  TTiese  same  decisions  have  con- 
vinced me  that  certain  seizures  of  con- 
traband are  also  not  unreasonable,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  be  entered  as  evi- 
dence against  the  detainee. 

In  Terry  against  Ohio,  decided  on 
June  10,  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  conviction  of  an  individual  who 
was  stopped  by  an  experienced  police 
officer,  "rhe  officer  was  convinced,  based 
upon  his  39  years  on  the  force,  that  the 
defendant  was  "casing"  a  store  for  a 
holdup.  He  "frisked"  the  suspect,  and 
found  a  firearm  concealed  on  his  per- 
son. The  defendant  was  convicted  of 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  The  Court 
held"  that  the  search  and  seizure  was 
not  unreasonable,  for  the  officer  was 
acting  as  a  reasonable  officer  should  act 
in  preventing  crime.  The  discovery  of 
contraband  was  incident  to  a  search 
which  was  necessarily  performed  for  the 
protection  of  the  officer's  safety. 

In  Terry,  the  Court  balanced  the  in- 
terests of  society  against  the  interests 
of  the  detainee,  and  concluded  that  so- 
ciety had  a  strong  interest  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  temporary  inves- 
tigative detention,  and  the  subsequent 
search  of  the  suspect's  person  for  weap- 
ons, did  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
violation  of  his  person. 

Thus  the  courts,  in  case  law,  have  de- 
veloped the  theory  that  society  has  the 
right  to  those  protections  which  "stop- 
and-frisk"  procedures  clearly  provide. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Sibron  against  New  York, 
spoke  on  the  admissibility  of  contraband 
uncovered  in  the  course  of  a  search  for 
weapons,  saying : 

The  frisk  made  Incident  to  that  stop  was 
a  limited  one.  which  turned  up  burglars' 
tools.  Although  the  frisk  Is  constitutionally 
permitted  only  in  order  to  protect  the  of- 
ficer, if  it  is  lawful  the  State  is  of  course 
entitled  to  the  use  of  any  other  contraband 
that  appears. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
language  of  Terry  and  Sibron  will  con- 
vince even  the  most  ardent  civil  libertar- 
ian that  the  legislation  which  I  advocate 
is  constitutional  under  current  inter- 
pretation. It  might  be  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  York  State 
"stop-and-frisk"  law  in  the  Sibron  de- 
cision. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  a  Federal  ■stop- 
and-frisk"  law  can  be  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officers.  This  legislation  can  then 
serve  as  a  model  for  State  legislatures  in 
concurrent  efforts  to  control  .sei'ious 
crime  in  America. 

.\TJTO    INSPEC-nON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  cosponsored 
legislation  which  would  permit  police  of- 
ficers, while  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Dyer  Act.  18  U.S.C.  3212.  to 
inspect  automobile  identification  niun- 
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bers  This  Inspection  must  be  based  upon 
the  reasonable  belief  that  the  vehicle  has 
been  stolen  and  transported  interstate 
This  bill.  HR.  7505,  codifies  exlstiriK 
case  law  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  stop-and-frisk  •  proposal  It 
would  permit  ofBcers  to  effectively  de- 
termine whether  an  auto  has  been  stolen 
without  resorting  to  the  cumbersome 
procedure  of  a  search  warrant  It  would 
have  a  positive  effect  in  apprehending 
those  suspected  of  auto  theft,  and  per- 
haps reduce  the  theft  rate — currently  a 
national  scandal 

FBI  uniform  crime  reports  for  1968  In- 
dicate an  Increase  In  auto  theft  of  18 
percent  over  1967  There  is  no  question 
that  police  must  be  stiven  r-Iear  authority 
to  counter  this  disgraceful  increase 

The  needs  of  society  must  be  balanced 
against  the  minor  imutlon  which  a  mo- 
torist suffers  when  an  officer  lift-s  his 
hood  to  Inspect  his  motor  number  or 
opens  his  car  door  to  inspect  his  auto- 
mobile body  number  Such  a  search  could 
not  .be  considered  unreasonable  and 
4h«r«{ore  should  be  permissible  under 
the  fourth  amendment. 

CRIME  RATE  .ML'ST  BE  CnVftTTILCD 

Mr  Speaker,  these  proposals  have  been 
carefully  drafted  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  The  Congress  must 
move  to  counter  the  crime  wave  which 
has  characterized  urban  life  in  recent 
years  This  epidemic  of  crime  can  be 
countered,  with  resolute  legislative  ac- 
tion 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  clearly 
spoken  on  the  vital  interests  of  .society 
and  determined  that  police  officers  have 
the  right  to  conduct  rea.sonabIe  searches 
for  weapons  and  make  reasonable  de- 
tentions of  suspects  for  investi^'ation 
The  Congress  should  not  shrink  from 
its  responsibihti-  in  this  difficult  area 
of  law  enforcement  Congress  should 
enact  laws  which  will  codify  and  clarify 
proper  police  procedure  whenever  pos- 
sible 

I  urge  all  Members  to  give  serious 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  two  pro- 
posals which  I  advocate  today.  In  view 
of  the  .sharp  increase  in  crime,  early 
action  on  these  bills  is  mast  appropriate 
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AN  EXCITING  NEW  N.ATIONWIDE 
ENERGY  COMPANY— AT  THE  EX- 
PENSE OF  THE  AMERICAN  TAX- 
PAYING  PUBIJC 


A   PEOPLE-ORIENTED   F.\HM 
PROGRAM 

'Mr  PTNDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material 

Mr  FLVDLEY  Mr  Speak^:'r.  todav  I 
have  introduced  a  bill— HR  9009— 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  comprehensive 
program  to  strengthen  marketplace  in- 
come for  farmers,  reduce  the  influence  of 
Government  m  the  management  deci- 
sions of  farmers,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to  farmers  who  need  skUls 
training  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
m  order  to  develop  off- farm  income 

The  emphasis  of  my  bill  is  Govern- 
ment action  to  assist  farmers  in  their 
adjustment  as  people  to  changing  tech- 
nology in  contrast  to  present  farm  pro- 
grams which  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  Government  action  to  adjust  com- 
modity supplies 


'  Mr  PODELI.  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Reronn  ■ 

Mr  PODELI.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
first  week  of  Marcii.  I  took  i.ssue  with 
the  decision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  In  effect  allows  the  largest 
merger  in  oil  industry  history  to  take 
placf^-that  between  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  Sinclair  OH  Corp  Merger  of  these 
two  companies.  10th  and  11th  largest  in 
America,  will  create  our  country's  .sixth 
largest  oil  corporation  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  already  a  policy  of 
favoritism  to  maior  corporate  Interests 
at  expense  of  the  public  was  emerging. 
Nor  have  I  chianged  that  opinion 

In  delving  further  into  the  oil  in- 
dustry's labyrinth.  I  make  further 
astounding  discoveries  In  the  case  of 
this  merger,  they  are  especially  thought- 
provoking— worthy  of  passing  on  to  this 
body  and  our  public  at  large 

On  Thursday.  March  6  1969  there  ap- 
peared a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times,  paid  for  by  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Oil  Co  I  take  the  beginning  words  of  my 
presentation  from  ILs  headline— in  part. 
This  exciting  new  nationwide  energy 
company  proclaims  its  new  growth  and 
presence  in  altruistic  terms  that  would 
make  a  Salvation  Army  lass  consider 
herself  .selfish  An  energy-hungn,-  world 
IS  about  to  be  wondrously  .served  by  this 
new  colossas  of  oil  An  average  reader 
would  commence  to  salivate  in  antici- 
pation of  anticipated  bargains,  which 
are  implied  by  tlie  lush  metaphors  and 
dripping  adjectives  m  the  advertisement. 
There  is  no  mention  of  oil  pollution 
such  as  despoils  the  California  coast 
ru'ht  now  Nor  is  there  mention  of  the 
economic  hammer!(x-k  oil  companies 
have  upon  American  consumers  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  .seek  to  keep  out 
cheaper  fuel,  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  form  of  a  free  import  zone 
and  reflnerv-  at  Machiasport  in  Maine. 
No  mention  is  made  ol  false,  misleading 
t:ames  utilized  by  oil  companies,  which 
cheat  consumers  All  that  Ls  presented 
to  us  is  an  image  of  public  .serv-lce.  A 
:'7' 2 -percent  oil  depletion  allowance'' 
Never  heard  of  it 

How  about  letting  taxpayers  in  on  a 
little  more  information  about  this 
merger,  which  Mr  Nixons  Department 
of  Justice  has  so  kindly  given  a  green 
light  to  Let  us  glance  momentarilv  at 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Oil  Co  and  Sin- 
clair Oil  Co  from  a  taxpayers  stand- 
point 

Everv-  taxpayer  in  the  United  States 
paid  more  in  Federal  tax  than  Atlantic 
Oil  did  in  the  early  and  middle  1960's. 
This  company  could  and  did  earn  $105.- 
299  000  net  income  before  tax  in  1965. 
It  did  not  pay  a  single  dollar  in  Federal 
taxes  during  that  year  Now  that  is  really 
public  service 

In  1964.  Sinclair  Oil  Co  earned  $66.- 
440.000  m  net  income  before  taxes  They 
dui  even  better  Taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  paid  them  $3,119,000  for  making 
that  amount  of  money  Match  that  kind 
of  altruism 


In  1964.  Richfield  Oil  Co.  earned  $26- 
255  000  in  net  income  before  Federal 
taxes  Taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
paid  them  $629,000  for  being  so  success- 
ful Has  such  unselfishness  been  seen  be- 
fore? Surely  we  should  present  these 
companies'  official  with  appropriate  --e- 
wards 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  certain  we  now  have 
on  our  national  .scene  'an  exciting  new 
nationwide  energy  company."  They  aim 
to  be  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  already  close  to  being 
first  in  the  pockets  of  most  of  their  coun- 
trymen Certainlj-  they  have  cast  covet- 
ous eyes  upon  such  potentially  produc- 
tive areas  as  the  Kenai  Moose  Range  in 
Alaska  Certainly  they  w^ill  attempt  to 
get  riyhts  to  drill  there,  so  thev  may 
earn  more  money  in  profits  and  pay  less 
taxes 

The  oil  industry  Is  a  fourth  level  of 
government  now.  Such  actions  as  the 
one  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  allowing  merging  of  Sinclair  and  At- 
lantic-Richfleld  only  enlarges  their  scope 
and  opportunities  for  tightening  the  eco- 
nomic stranglehold  they  already  have 
on  America's  windpipe. 

But  we  shall  fight  back.  We  shall  give 
them  the  struggle  of  their  proflt-loaded 
tax-evading  lives:  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment notwithstanding. 
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OIL  INDUSTRY  ARROGANCE  RAISES 
CONSUMER  PRICES  AND  COST  OP 
LIVING 


Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
jxilnt  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  aie 
times  when  I  must  admire  the  oil  indus- 
tr>'  for  lUs  nerve.  Their  audacity  leaves 
me  breathless  Robbing  the  Federal 
Treasurj-  of  billions  through  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  they  simultaneou.sly 
ridicule  the  intelligence  of  our  average 
motorist  with  games  and  promotions 
which  are  questionable.  Blithely  pollut- 
ing coastal  lands  of  our  west  coast  with 
ab.solute  impunity,  they  maintain  co.^ts 
of  fuel  and  energy  deliberately  high,  de- 
priving consumers  of  any  fair  treatment 
in  prices  demanded  for  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts. Bulging  with  profit,  the  oil  com- 
panies placidly  contemplate  an  outraged, 
frustrated  nation.  And  how  do  they  re- 
spond to  our  pleas  and  questions? 

Now  oil  companies  have  raised  gaso- 
line prices.  This  is  going  to  cost  the  aver- 
age American  consumer  S800  million  a 
year  That  is  inflation.  This  is  whv  it  is 
harder  and  harder  for  working  people  to 
make  ends  meet.  And  remember  that  oil 
companies  have  that  delectable  27 '^ -per- 
cent oil  depletion  allowance  with  which 
to  help  write  off  their  excessive  profits. 
Only  the  consumer  suffers.  Onlv  the 
struggling  taxpayer  hurts. 

Texaco  started  matters  off.  raising 
prices  it  pays  for  crude  oil.  But  Texaco 
happens  to  produce  most  of  the  crude 
oil  It  refines.  So  we  can  determine  that 
Texaco  simply  instructed  Texaco  to 
rai.se  its  prices  to  Itself.  This  .justifies  an 
even  greater  depletion  allowance  than 
Texaco  now  receives  It  may  interest  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  know  during  this 
period  of  toting   up  incDmc  taxes,  that 


this  company  paid  out  a  mere  1.9  percent 
of  Its  net  Income  in  taxes  in  1967. 1  won- 
der how  that  will  rest  with  the  average 
struggling  wage  earner  in  this  Nation? 

It  also  may  interest  American  con- 
.--umers  to  know  that  the  oil  industry  has 
been  preventmg  cheaper  foreign  oil  from 
entering  American  markets.  This  is  per- 
haps why  most  oil  companies  are  fight- 
ing the  Machiasport  proposal  and  all 
other  proposed  "free  trade  zones." 

The  oil  import  program,  according  to 
the  Interior  Department,  costs  the  tax- 
payers and  consumers  between  $2  and  $4 
billion  yearly.  Again  the  gas  price  hike 
claims  our  attention.  America's  oil  re- 
tinlng  industry  has  the  lowest  per  imit 
labor  cost  of  any  major  industry.  Texaco 
Itself  stated  in  its  1968  annual  report  that 
the  wholesale  gasoline  market  is  stable. 
In  1968.  Texaco's  after-tax  profits  in- 
creased by  10.8  percent  to  $835,500,000 — 
highest  profit  level  Texaco  has  ever  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rest  of  the  industry 
slavishly  followed  Texaco's  lead.  I  can 
only  gaze  in  astonishment  at  such  profit- 
able acrobatics  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  require  oil  and  gas  daily.  Truly, 
those  old  robber  barons  of  the  gilded  age 
would  doff  their  hats  in  mute  admira- 
tion of  the  ability  oil  companies  have  to 
stifie  Congress,  prevent  Federal  action 
and  throttle  the  taxpayer  while  rifling 
Ills  wallet. 

These  gasoline  price  raises  must  be 
rolled  back.  But  a  further  note  should 
and  must  be  soimded.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  reckoning  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  oil  industry,  and  it 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  Their  gravy  train 
must  and  will  be  derailed.  Our  public  in- 
terest demands  it. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

'  Mr.  McCORMACK  ( at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert*  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  properly  a  time  for  cele- 
iiration.  It  is  a  day  to  remember  the  con- 
t  nbutions  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  world, 
as  well  as  to  commemorate  the  whole  of 
Irish  historj-— fraught  as  It  is  with 
tragedy  and  oppression,  determination 
and  ultimate  triumph. 

Ireland's  place  in  European  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  in  American  history,  is 
liroad  and  colorful.  For  Ireland  has  pro- 
duced more  than  her  share  of  patriots 
and  soldiers,  poets  and  dramatists,  saints 
and  scholars,  and  sturdy  immigrants  to 
the  New  World. 

Irish  patriotism  is  world  famous.  In 
the  16th  century,  for  example,  the 
eadership  of  Hugh  O'Neill  and  Hugh 
ODonnell  against  English  tyranny 
stands  as  a  brilliant  testimony  to  Irish 
iiride.  That  their  efforts  met  with  defeat 
at  the  Battle  of  Kinsale,  in  1601,  does  not 
diminish  the  service  they  performed  in 
r-.eeping  alive  the  spirit  of  Irish  nation- 
ality— which  finally  prevailed  three  cen- 
turies later. 

Irish  history  subsequent  to  the  defeat 
at  Kinsale  is  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
in  Celtic  annals,  although,  even  in  de- 
spair, the  Irish  proved  their  worth  by 


their  perseverance,  their  refusal  to  be 
annihilated.  "Cromwell's  Curse,"  the  op- 
pression of  Ireland  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  the  17th  century,  was  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  in  Ireland.  During 
this  period  over  30,000  soldiers  were 
forced  into  exile  and  thousands  of  com- 
moners were  sent  into  virtual  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  removal  of  Cromwell's  regime  led 
only,  in  the  long  nm,  to  the  Irish  defeat 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690 — but 
yet  again,  the  Irish  refused  to  accept  de- 
feat. Penal  laws  were  passed  which  virtu- 
ally destroyed  Catholic  landowners.  In 
1719  the  Declaratory  Act  finally  obliter- 
ated what  little  substance  of  Irish  legis- 
lative influence  that  remained.  The  low- 
est point  had  been  reached. 

The  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act  in 
1782  marked  a  turning  point,  and  de- 
spite the  perfidious  Act  of  Union,  in 
1800,  Ireland's  consciousness  as  a  nation 
had  been  aroused:  the  histor>'  of  the 
19th  century  is  one  of  continual  patriotic 
opposition  to  foreign  domination,  culmi- 
nating in  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  in  1922,  which  in  turn  led  to 
full  independence — creation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland— in  1939.  With  that  act 
nearly  1,200  years  of  foreign  invasion 
and  oppression  came  to  an  end. 

We  cannot,  in  surveying  Ireland's 
political  history,  fail  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  great  patriots  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries — Charles  Stew- 
art Parnell,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Eamon 
de  Valera,  to  name  but  three.  Their  serv- 
ice t)0  the  Irish  nation  is  invaluable  and 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

But  the  Irish  determination  to  be  free 
is  supplemented  by  a  poetic  and  literary 
tradition  that  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  glorious  in  Europe — and  one  which 
did  much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationhood  during  the  dark  centuries 
of  despair.  The  Irish  literary  tradition  of 
greatness  can  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  17th  century — when  the  need  to 
forge  a  common  Irish  identity  was  espe- 
cially great.  This  literary  efflorescence 
attained  international  recognition  in  the 
18th  century,  in  the  works  of  playwrights 
like  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  world  still  re- 
members the  poignant,  yet  penetrating, 
lament  of  Goldsmith  over  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  pe&sant : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

And  yet,  this  note  of  sadness  finds, 
more  than  a  century  later,  harmonious 
resolution  in  the  peaceful  verse  of  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats,  which  augured  better 
times  to  come — a  resolution  of  comfort 
and  pride  in  the  Irish  landscape,  soon 
again  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
own  people : 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innls- 

fre«  .  .  . 
And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there  .  .  . 
I  hear  it  In  the  deep  heart's  core. 

Jonathan  Swift,  who  wrote  "'Gulliver's 
Travels,"  was  Irish:  as  was  Richard 
Steele,  editor  of  the  Tatler,  and  Lawrence 
Sterne,  creator  of  Tristram  Shandy.  But 
perhaps  the  most  Irish  of  all  Irish  writ- 
ers was  Thomas  Moore,  regarded  for  a 
century  as  Ireland's  national  poet.  In 
his  lyrical  verse  he  embodied  as  no  one 


else  the  Irish  love  of  music,  the  sense 
of  poetic  imagination  which  character- 
izes the  Irish  spirit.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
of  Tara's  halls,  of  the  mute  harp,  of  the 
•pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover." 
It  was  he  who,  more  than  any  other  poet, 
kept  alive  the  ancient  Celtic  imagination 
which  can  turn  hardship  into  endurance, 
and  which  glories  in  the  v^-earing  of  the 
gi-een. 

But  finally,  and,  in  the  long  run,  most 
importantly,  the  Irish  spirit  of  religious 
devotion  has  been  manifest  throughout 
Ireland's  historj- — and  is  most  aptly  sym- 
bolized in  Ireland's  first  saint,  for  whom 
this  day  is  named.  The  Irish  devotion  to 
the  Church  is  so  well  known  that  it  bears 
no  repetition  here:  but  in  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
apt  symbol  of  Ireland,  of  her  people  and 
her  culture,  than  that  brave  and  hardy 
soul,  St.  Patrick,  who  set  out  across  the 
Irish  Sea  with  no  more  than  a  burning 
conviction  and  an  unshakable  faith,  and 
whose  zeal  was  rewarded,  it  may  be  said 
without  too  much  exaggeration,  with 
that  extraordinarj-  synthesis  we  know  as 
Ireland. 

That  synthesis  extended  itself  in  the 
1800's  as  a  gigantic  wave  of  immigrants 
to  America:  and  the  Irish  are  today  so 
integral  a  part  of  America  that  all  of 
New-  York  and  Boston  turn  out  ever^'  year 
for  their  St.  Patrick's  Day  parades.  In 
1960.  of  course.  Americans  elected  a  man 
of  Irish  ancestry  to  the  Presidency— a 
man  whose  memor^•  inspires  us  all  as 
Americans  and  as  men.  Today  is  Ire- 
land's day.  Let  us  mark  it  with  reverence 
and  with  joy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT) .  for  60  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  1  hour,  on  March  20, 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
18. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Flowers  ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
26 :  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Zwach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bl'fke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Qcillen  in  four  instances. 
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Mr   RoBisoN 

Mr  AsHBRooK  in  two  lastAnces 

Mr    MiZK 

Mrs  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr   Cramer 

Mr     SCHADEBERG 

Mr  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  OvDE 

The  followm«  Members  at  the  re- 
qiiest  of  Mr  Flowers  and  to  include 
extraneou-s  matter 

Mr    PITMAN 

Mr  Shipley 

Mr  Hanna  in  five  instances 

Mr  EviNs  of  Tpnnes.se*' 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson 

Mr   William  D   Ford  in  two  instances 

Mr  Barrett 

Mr    Tl'NNEY 

Mr  Rarick  In  four  instances. 
Mr  Fraser 

Mr    ElLBERG 

Mr  OcNiALEz  in  three  ln.stances 
Mr  Gaydos  in  three  instances 
Mr.  Mj.vish 

Mr  PoDELL  m  three  instances 
Mr  Mt-bphy  '-f  New  York 
Mr    Biniham  in  three  lnstancet5 
Mr    Va.vik  in  two  instances 
M.'    Dent 

Mr    Bro'.vn   of  California   in   two   in- 
stances 

Mr   BoLAND  in  two  instances. 
Mr   DoRN  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S   1081    Axi  act  to  provide  f.jr  the  slrlkmg 
of  medais  of  honor  of  -.he    IpdlcatUin  of  -he 
Winston    Churchli:    Mem.nna;    a::  l    [^brarv 
to  the  Committee  .  .n  Banlclr.4{   inj  C  .rrency 


.\DJ  O  URNMENT 

Mr  FLOWERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  according! v 
'at  12  o'clock  and  30  nunut*-?  p  m. '  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  lantil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day   March  18    1969,  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  ius  follows- 

582  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator. 
P"rel»<n  .\i?rtcultural  Service  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  traiismutln<  a  report 
'•r  :t<reements  .signed  under  Public  Law  480 
In  January  and  February  19«9  for  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  pursuant  to  the  provUlona 
of  Public  Law  85  128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

583  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A^lstant 
Sei-retary  of  Defen,se  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations, tranamlttlng  notlftcitlon  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain Additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pur- 
suant to  the  provl.slons  of  10  U  S  C  2233a(  1) . 
to  "he  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

584  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
r.Tipt.rt  Bank  of  the  United  States,  tran.s- 
nutting  a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees 
is-s'ied  in  January  1969  In  connection  with 
U  S    exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the 


E«porl-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  aa 
amended  and  the  applicable  Proeldentlal  de- 
termination to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

586  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  com- 
parison cf  taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  those  of  its  envlron.s  and  other  metro- 
politan areas,  to  the  Committee  on  CKivem- 
ment  Operations 

5««  A  letter  from  the  Oovernor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  report  of  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  pr.>perty  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  C;tnal  Zone  Oovern- 
ment  for  calendar  year  1»«8.  pursuant  to  the 
pr.ivLsions  ..f  section  404.  di  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  .Admlnl.stratlve  .Services  Act  of 
l(*4e  83  Stat  :l»8),  to  the  Committee  on 
fiovernment  Operations 

587    A   letter    from    the   Chairman,    Indian 
CUlms    Oimml-sslon,    transmitting    a    report 
that  pr.x-eedlngs  have  been  Anally  concluded 
with    respect    to   dcx-ket    Nos    22   E   and   22   F, 
the  Yavapai  and  the  groups  and  bands  there- 
of   ex    rel     Call.iway    Bonnaha,   Harry   Jones 
Fred     Beauty      und     Warren     Oazzam,      the 
Y,»V!ipal-Apache      Indian      Community;      the 
F'.rt    McDowell    Mohave-Apache   Community 
Platntiiri   V     TH^   Cntted   State.t  of  America 
Drfendants.    ptirsuant    to    the    prr)vi8tons    of 
section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  August  la,  1946.  as  amended   i  60  Stat 
1065     25    use     70t);    to    the   Committee   on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

588  A  letter  fmm  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  transmitting  copies  of  the  first  an- 
nual plan  for  U9  participation  In  the  world 
weather  program;  ui  the  Commltt**  on  In- 
terstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 

589  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
I-aws,  transmitting  the  second  Interim  re- 
port (if  the  Commission,  Including  a  recom- 
mendation concerning  immunity  laws;  to  the 
Committee  .>n  the  Judiciary 

590  A  letter  fn)m  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
management  of  equipment  bv  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  .Atomic  Energy 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  Xni.  report.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fur  pnntliif;  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calender,    as    follows 

-Vr  PERKI.NH  Committee  on  Education 
uid  Labor  H  R  515  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  clarify  respon.slblUtles 
related  to  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  and  preventing  dl.scrimlnatlon  against 
•  hlldren  to  revise  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  training 
and  education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  servi'-e  pro- 
grams for  children  In  sch(X)ls  and  service 
Institutions,  with  .imendnient  i  Rept  No 
91  ail  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under   clause   4  of   rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  re.solutions  wert>  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BEVII.L   dor  himself,  .Mr    An- 
drews  of    Alabama,    .Mr     BvcH^N^r^. 
Mr    DicKi.N.soN,  .Mr    Edwards  of  Ala- 
b^nirt     Mr     F!..wfr.s.    .Mr     Jo.ves   of 
.Alabama,  and  Mr  Nichous)  : 
HR  9003    .A   bill    to  amend   Mtle   II  of   the 
Social  .Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 


of  coverage,  and  for  othec  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  BIAOGI 
HR    9004    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to   the  Committee  on  t'le 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BOLAND; 
HR  9006  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter'  ,! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  dedu.  - 
tlon  for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  itiltlon  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher 
education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  90O6  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
•Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  th" 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  p*--- 
sons  to  receive  disability  insurance  benet:-- 
thereunder:  U)  the  Committee  on  Way;,  .!■  a 
Means 

By   .Mr    BROYHILL  of   Virginia: 
H  R  9007     A    bill    to   designate    the   brldf.- 
authorized   by   the  act  of  October  4,   1966     ,s 
the  •  Ught  Horse  Harry   Lee  Bridge",    to  Mih 
Committee   on    the    District   of   Columbia 
By  Mr   CEDERBERO 
H  R  9008    A   bill   ui  amend   title  II  of  tlie 
Social    Security    Act    .so    ,is    to    liberalize    !h^ 
condlUons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefit* 
thereunder,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ami 
Means 

By  Mr    FINDLEY 
HR.  9009    A  bin  to  adjust  agricultural  pr   - 
ducuon.  to  provide  a  ciansltlonal  progr.im  :.  r 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Agriculture 
By  Mr  CELLER 
HR9010     A    bin    to    Incorporate    Colletr" 
Benefit  System  of  America,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CORMAN: 
HR.  9011    A  bill  to  authorize  the  supp.;t 
of    Casa   Loma   College,    a   vocational   coilec' 
of  ifpplled  science  and  arts,  to  stlmul.ue  . 
development  and  operation,  to  further  deli:  •■ 
lis  corporate  powers  and  provide  such  sup- 
port   as    necessary    to    fuinii    its   purposes  '  • 
providing    vocational    education    .md    m.u.- 
power  training  programs  within  a  4-year  cc:- 
ieglate  institution  in  such  a  way  .is'  ;o  prt - 
serve   human   dignity  and    worth  of   the  -  - 
<'lally.  economically,  .md  culturally  deprU... 
to   the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lab   • 
HH,  9012,  A  bill  to  amend   title  38  of  t:..' 
United   States  Code   to   provide  a   parapleg; . 
.'en.ibllltatlon   allowance  of   $ioo  per  inonfi 
for   veterans  of  World  War  I,   World  War  II 
the  Korean  or  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .Affairs 
By  .Mr  CUNNINGHAM 
HR  9013    A   bill   to   abolish   the   Commis- 
sion on  Executive.  Legislative,   and  Judlcin: 
Salaries;    to    the    Committee    on    Post    Off.re 
and  Civil  .Service 

HH  9014  A  bill  to  expedite  the  interstate 
planning  and  coordination  of  a  continuous 
I>ewls  .ind  Clark  Trail  Highway;  to  the  Con,- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works 

HR  9015  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  .so  as  to  liberalize  tho 
conditions  iiovernlng  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  henefi-^ 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means 

By  Mr  DIGGS 

H  R  9016    .A  bill  authorizing  the  Preside:.- 
of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold  meda: 
•o    the    widow    of    Martin    Luther   King.   Jr 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oii 
Banking  and  Currency 

H  H  9017,  A  bill  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  the  .Alcoholic  Beverage  Contr  : 
Act.  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Comm:-- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  9018  A  bin  to  regulate  the  business  ■  : 
debt  adlusting  in  the  District  of  Columb:.^ 
other  than  as  an  Incident  to  the  practice  i  : 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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H  R  9019  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  secure  to  physically 
handicapped  workers  employed  In  sheltered 
workshops  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  9020  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
luiemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

H  R  9021  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  family 
planning  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

H  R  9022  .A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  of  State  and 
t!ie  Department  of  Health,  Ekiucatlon,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HR  9023  A  bill  ti  provide  for  the  dls- 
ilosure  of  certain  information  relating  to 
certain  public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

H  R  9024  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commission  to  regulate  organized 
-ports  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
regulation  Is  in  the  public  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

H  R  9025  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
.stales  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  u-e 
of  certain  devices  upon  Individuals  In  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  St.ites.  and  for  other  pur- 
|)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  9026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  rules  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  display 
thereof  whenever  the  flag  of  a  State,  or  of  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  flag  or 
pennant  of  a  society  Is  displayed;  to  the 
C"ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9027  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
.ilty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
.lUihorlze  the  Imposition  of  life  Imprlson- 
:nent  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
:o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9028.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for  un- 
;awful  official  violence,  aid  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9029  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  m  the  p>ostal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
,nd  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  9030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
*  1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain 
;ii.iterlals  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
t'nitod  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R  9031.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  provide  adequate  housing 
;n  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income  and 
ower-mlddle-lncome  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  9032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
iiousehold  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
.ittalned  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

H.R.  9033,  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  pwverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
W'ays  and  Means, 

H  R,  9034,  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

HR,  9035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  Public 
Law  874.  8l8t  Congrees,  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments received  thereunder  shall  be  dis- 
regarded for  certain  public  assistance  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR,  9036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
l>eneflciarv  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 


ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R,  9037,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  amended  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9038,  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  a.-- 
slEtance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  assistance  (in 
conjunction  with  recent  social  security  bene- 
fit Increases)  an  average  increase  of  $7.50  in 
the  total  amount  of  their  Income  from  such 
assistance  and  other  sources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  9039.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  Unltp- 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  ia\. 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces:  to  th? 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr,  PARBSTEIN: 

H,R,  9040,  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fedora' 
Hazardous  Substance  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  therm" 
hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr,  PASCELL; 

HR.  9041,  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr,  WILLIAM  D,  FORD: 

H.R,  9042.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   to  designate   the   home   of   s 
State  legislator  for  Income  tax  purposes;   tj 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   FOREMAN: 

H.R,  9043,  A  bill   to  change   the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title    18   of   the  United   States   Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  FREY: 

HR.  9044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R,  9045,  A  bill  to  amend  t.^e  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  or  that  the  Individual  be  re- 
imbursed; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  9046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provl- 
slQns  permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-  and  1 -percent  floors,  of  medical 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  individuals 
65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.R.  9047.  A  bill  for  the  elimination  of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HH.  9048.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  In  the  coal  rtiinlng 
Industry  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9049.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Perml  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  GtJDE: 

H.R,  9050.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  interstate 
shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 


wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
HR.9051  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111  .  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nucle,ir 
Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr    HICKS: 
HR.  9052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
interser vice  transfers  of  officers  of  the  Coa.st 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R  9053.  A  bin   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  JOELSON: 
H.R.  9054.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.KLEPPE: 
H  R  9055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  for  regulation  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities,  the  extent  of  coordination  and 
the  appropriate  responsibility  for  operations 
in  the  field  of  weather  modification,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H.R.  9056.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition  of 
ammunition   for   purposes   of   chapter   44   of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H  R  9057,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  McKNEALLY: 
H  R.  9058    A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and    retention   of   Judge   advocates   and   law 
specialist   officers   for  the   Armed   Forces;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  9060.  A  bill   to   provide   for   improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  9061.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  Automobile  Informiation  Disclosure  Act 
to   Guam;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R,  9062,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  rent  paid  by  tenants  In  Government- 
assisted  low-  or  moderate-income  housing, 
to  permit  the  deduction  of  expenses  incurred 
by  a  student  at  a  college,  university,  or  voca- 
tional school,  and  to  Increase  personal  ex- 
emptions from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  PATTEN  (for  himself,  Mr,  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Blanton,  Mr,  Brown  of  California, 
Mr  BrrrroN,  Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Carey,  Mr,  Carter,  Mr, 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr,  Dono- 
HiTE,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr,  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr,  Eilberg,  Mr,  Eshle- 
MAN.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr  Halpern.  Mr.  Hays, 
Mr,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ky- 
ROS)  : 
HR.  9063,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of    benefits    to    a    married    couple    on    their 
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combined  eftrntngs  record  where  that  meth- 
od of  i-omputatlon  pr-^idiices  a  higher  com- 
bined benefit,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    PATTTTN  (for  himself.  Mr    Mc- 
Ksr.Ai.LY     Mr     MATSfNAGA     Mr     Mt- 

MI9H      Mr      MlNSHALL      Mr      M(-W)«HEAD 

Mr    Mosa    Mr    M'-rpht  nf  v^w  York. 
Mr     Nrx     Mr     Perkins     Mr     Podeli.. 
Mr     Randall     Mr     RAiijrK     Mr     Ro- 
senthal    Mr     St     Once     Mr     Sand- 
.MAN     Mr    SIKE.S     Mr    SisK     and    Mr 
White  i 
H  R   S»064    A   bin    to   amend    tir!e   It    of   the 
Social    Security    Act    to    permit    the    payment 
of    benefits    to    a    married    muple    on    their 
combined  earnlnspt  record  where  that  meth- 
od  of  computation   produces  a   higher   com- 
bined benefit:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv    Mr     PERKINS     (for    himself     Mr 
Dent     Mr     DANiEiji    of    New    Jersev 
Mr       Braoemas       Mr       OHara       Mr 
Carey     Mr     Hathaway     Mrs     Mink 
Mr    ScHEUER     Mr     Meeds     Mr    Oay- 
Dos      Mr      Stokes      Mr      Clay      Mr 
Ayres     Mr     Reid    of    New    York     Mr 
EsHLEMAN    and  Mr    Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin I 
H  R  9065     A    bin    to    provide    for    special 
pr'igraBTTS    for    children    with     learning    dls- 
■biifti**:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  PHILBIN 
H  R  9066  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Crxle  of  1954  to  Increase  from  860O 
to  II  200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
sp<3us«  the  exemption*  for  a  dependent  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  9067  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head- 
of-household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  dl- 
V(jrced  fur  .)  years  or  more,  who  maintain 
their  own  households,  to  the  Committee  on 
W'ays  and  Means 

Bv  M.-  QCILXEN 
H  R  906«  A  bin  to  rescind  the  pay  in- 
creases fur  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  ofRc  .ils  pursuant  t<j  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year  to  abolish  the  quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Executive.  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service 

By  Mrs  REID  of  Illinois 
H  R  9069  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
aga;nst  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
'•a-.;.ju.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  9070     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  allow   teachers   to 
deduct   from  gross  income   the  expenses  in- 
curred m  pursuing  courses  for  academic  cred- 
it and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation  and   including  certain   travel,    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida 
HR  9071     A  bin   to  amend   title   II  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to   Increase   the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out   deductions    from    benefits    thereunder- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  ( by  re- 
quest! 
H  R  9072  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney  s  fee  In  case  of  successful 
maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  In  transportation  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 
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By   Mr    SCHERLE 

H  R  9073  A  bin  to  restrict  lmf>orts  of  milk 
and  dairy  producu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wi«ys  and  Means 

H  R  91174  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means 

Bv    Mr    SCmVENOEL 

H  R  9075  A  bill  to  *mend  title  37  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Bv  Mr  TAI.COTT 
H  R  9078  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  U)  es-abllsh  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H  R  9077    A  bin  to  Impulse  impxirt  limita- 
tions on  prepared  or  preserved  strawberries. 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
Bv   Mr    VANDER   JAQT 

HR  9078  A  bin  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Individuals  Who  were  lllegallv  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  bv  the  Democratic  People  s  Republic 
of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a 
combat  zone,  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means 

By   Mr    WATSON 

H  R  9079  A  bill  u,  amend  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  C<jsmetlc  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce 

H  R  9080  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S<jcial  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
condlUona  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabllltv  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  WATTS 
HR  9081  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(c) 
111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ly54  to 
treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  return  pre- 
miums: to  the  Committee  on  Wnvs  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr    WHALEN 
H  R  9082   A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Ui  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigranu  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   WHALLEY 
H  R  9083  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  WTUE  (for  himself  itnd  Mr 
Hunt  I 
H  R  9084  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Ilvlng  increases  In  the  annuities  and  pen- 
sions I  and  lump-sum  paymenusi  which  are 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  9085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  compensation,  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  and  pension 
payments,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Arfalrs 

H  R  9086    A  bill   to  amend   title   11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in   the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    CORMAN 

H  J  Res  532    Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  21 
through  April  26.  1969.  as     Schixjlbus  Safety 
Week  ':  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    DIOGS 

H  J  Res  553  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  States  from  Imposing  the 
death  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HALPERN 

H  J  Res.  554   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal   rights  for  men  and 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   JACOBS 
H.J  Res  556   Joint  resolution  proposing  .,ri 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     -he 
United   States   to  provide   that   the   right   -o 
vote  shall   not  be  denied  on  account  of  „ge 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr  MIZE: 
H  J  Res  556    Joint  resolution   In  honor  nf 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith    -,', 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 
By  Mr    NICHOLS: 
H  J  Res  557.  Joint  resolution  proposing  m 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  the  concurrence  of  not  'ess 
than   two-thirds   of   the   Supreme   Court   for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  an  act  ,if 
Congress  or  an   act  of  a  State  legislature  is 
unconstitutional;    to  the  Committee  on  •>!« 
Judiciary 

H  J  Res  558  Joint  resolution  proposlnp  m 
iunendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appointments  nf 
JudKcs  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judge.-;  -q 
all  other  Federal  courts,  as  established  under 
section  1  of  article  III.  be  reconfirmed  eve-v 
6  years  by  the  Senate  and  to  require  5  years' 
prior  Judicial  experience  as  a  qualification 
for  appointment  to  aald  offices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  J  Res  559    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By   Mr    ADAIR 
H  Con  Res.  169    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating  -o 
'he  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  to  persons 
affected    by    the    Nigerian    civil    war;    to    -Me 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By   Mr    BOLAND: 
H  Con   Res   170    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  reduced  air  fares  for  children,  youth 
and    members   of    the    Armed    Forces   of    the 
Lnited  States:    to  the  Committee  on  Iniir- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  .Mr    DIGGS 
H  Con   Res   171    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    -he 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform    n  >- 
tlonwlde.    fire-reporting    telephone    number 
and  one  uniform,  nationwide,  pollce-repo-- 
mg  telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  "..n 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  .Mr    HALPERN 
H  Con   Res   172.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  religious  dlscrimlnutlon  in  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affai'-': 
Bv  -Mr    DIGGS 
H  Res  321      Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia,   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair^ 
H   Res  322     Resolution    authorizing   Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  .summer  one  student  con- 
gressional    intern;     to     the    Committee    on 
House   Administration 

By  .Mr  HALPERN: 
H  Res  323  Re.solutlon  expressing  the  sen-c 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will  for  union  bv  an 
election  under  the  auspices  of  a  United' Na- 
tions Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  pre.sented  and  referred  as  follow.^: 

tiO  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  relative  to  Federal  inspection  of 
meat;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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61  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  relative  to  Northern  Ireland: 
to  the  Committee  on  FVirelgn   Affairs. 

62  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to  revising  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  lower  the  voting  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

63  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mlssotirl  River 
Basin  In  the  upper  Great  Plains  States  be- 
fore diversion  of  such  water  to  other  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

65  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  naming  the  body  of  water  created  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  dam  on  the  Kootenai 
River  near  Llbby.  Mont..  "Koocanusa  Lake"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

66  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  naming  the 
body  of  water  created  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  near 
Llbby.  Mont..  "Koocanuse.  Lake";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

67.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
rights  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  water;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  or 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  re- 
view and  authorization  of  a  bank  stabiliza- 
tion and  navigation  project  on  the  Missouri 
River  between  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  Gavins 
Point  Dam  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

69.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  elimination  of 
the  freeze  In  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  the  Social  Security  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

70.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  Imports  of 
meat;  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means. 

71.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  uniformity  In 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  and 
rates  and  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
and  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  9089.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Drag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Fragale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Benantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  9092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  9093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milovan 
Radanovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  to  provide  for  .send- 
ing the  bill.  H.R.  8568.  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELCHER : 

H.R.  9087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  in  Wagoner  County,  Okla..  to  I.  Earl 
Nutter;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  9088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clifford  L. 
Petty;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  liie  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

80.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  city  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Sentinel  antlballistlc 
missile  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  Bennle  Lee  Scott.  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
.Tiid  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
pi-ayer: 

Mighty  God,  Lord  of  the  nations,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  Nation  which  Thou 
hast  given  us.  for  it  is  Thine  and  not  our 
own.  Help  us  ever  to  cherish  all  that  is 
holiest  in  tradition  and  to  welcome  all 
that  is  healthiest  in  innovation.  Enable 
us  to  commit  our  times  to  Thy  provi- 
dence. Grant  to  us  Thy  wisdom  and 
strength  for  daily  duties  in  this  place 
that  we  may  serve  Thee  with  clear  minds 
and  warm  hearts  and  new  insights  for 
the  world's  needs.  Amid  the  din  of  many 
voices  grant  us  the  grace  to  pause  and  to 
hear  Thy  still  small  voice.  As  we  seek  to 
do  the  right  wilt  Thou  first  make  plain 
what  is  right. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  13,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ministrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  i-ule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Carlos  C.  Villarreal.  of  California,  to  be 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  13,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  14, 1969,  received 
a  message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  two 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  on  March 
14.  1969.  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  to- 
day. March  17,  1969.) 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go  in- 
to executive  session  to  consider  all  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

FARMERS   HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  V.  Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Ad- 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Keams.  of  California,  to  be  Presi- 
ident  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  nomination,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  what  to  me  is  about 
as  conspicuous  a  conflict  of  interest  as  I 
have  seen  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
for  this  reason  I  will  vote  against  this 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Henry  Keams.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stales? 
(Putting  the  question.] 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  earlier  today,  the  Senate 
conflrmed  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Keama.  of  California,  to  be  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

I  voted  against  Mr  Keama  when  he 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  I  voted  against  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  I  was 
only  able  to  make  a  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  Mr  Keams,  because,  frankly. 
I  was  completely  surprised  that  his  nom- 
ination would  be  taken  up  today  I  did 
not  realize  It  was  going  to  be  moved  as 
fast  as  It  was. 

Mr   Kearns  is  a  very  amiable  man,  a 
friendly,  attractive  man,  and  a  man  of 
ablUty:  but  I  do  think  he  demonstrates 
what  is  as  conspicuous  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest as  any  I  have  seen    This  is  the 
reason:  Mr.  Keams  has  more  than  half 
of  his  net  worth  tied  up  In  an  investment 
that  he  has  In  the  Slam  Kraft  Paper  Co. 
lu  Bangkok.  This  company  has  not  yet 
begun,  operations,  but  it  has  received  a 
$14  million  loan  from  the  Export- Import 
Bank    Mr   Keams.  Incidentally,  owns  8 
percent  of  the  company's  stock,  which  is 
a  substantial  amount  of  stock   In  that 
company 

It  IS  perfectly  obvious  that  the  health— 
in  fact,  the  survival — of  that  company 
IS  going  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
whether  or  not  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  continue  that  loan,  on  whether  or 
not  perhaps  they  can  get  the  loan  re- 
newed, and  on  the  relationship  between 
this  company-,  in  which  Mr  Keams  Is  a 
principal  Investor  and  one  of  the  unpor- 
tant  founders,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

It  IS  true  Mr.  Keams  made  a  real  ef- 
fort to  sell  his  stock  at  the  sugRestion  of 
Senators  on  the  Banking  Committee  He 
went  to  a  number  of  investment  banking 
houses,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
company  has  no  real  operating'  experi- 
ence and  no  profit  and  loss  sutement.  it 
IS  impossible  to  sell  the  .stock  without  a 
loss  which  would  be  too  large  for  him  to 
accept 

He  said  that  rather  than  Uke  the 
Uiss  he  would  not  accept  the  appointment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  is  also 
true  that  Mr.  Keams  stipulated  that  anv 
decision  with  respect  to  this  loan  will  be 
made  not  by  him  but  by  subordinates  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  the  Vice 
President  and  other  top  officers  of  the 
Ex  port -Import  Bank.  However,  the  fact 
IS  that  they  will  know  that  a  principal 
owner  in  that  company  is  the  boss,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr  President.  I  am  deeply  concemed 
with  this  matter  in  terms  of  precedent 
for  any  future  Presidential  appointee 
who  comes  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation Wherever  there  is  a  conflict 
of  interest  brought  about  by  an  appointee 
to  high  office  having  this  kind  of  t'ovem- 
mental  power  over  his  own  investments 
the  Keams  precedent  will  haunt  us 

All  of  us  I  think  recognize  that  Mr 
Ktarns  is  a  man  of  integnty  There  has 
been  full  disclosure  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  disclosure  and  reliance  on 
expected  and  hoped-for  integrity  are  not 
enough  There  are  hundreds  of  able  peo 
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pie  who  would  make  fine  admini.stratois 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

I  regret  very  much,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  unable  to  sell  his  stock,  that 
Mr.  Keams  did  not  withdraw  and  permit 
President  Nixon  to  name  another  head  of 
the  Bank  because  this  is  a  ver>-  unfortu- 
nate and  dangerous  precedent 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  sp>eak  on  this  matter  because 
It  is  important  that  the  Senate  be  placed 
on  notice  of  the  relationship  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  headed  by  Mr  Keams 
and  the  Siam  Paper  Co  of  Bangkok  in 
which  the  .same  Mr  Keams  has  a  very- 
substantial  investment 


LEGISI^TIVE  SESSION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
SenaU-  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  measures 
on  the  calendar 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jections. It  is  so  ordered. 


P.ARAPLEGIC    VETERANS    HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

The  bill  'S.  408  'to  modify  eligibility 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housmg  to  include  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
lower  extremity  and  other  service-con- 
nected neurological  or  orthopedic  dis- 
ability which  impairs  locomotion  to  the 
extent  that  a  wheelchair  Is  regularly 
required  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3  408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiicte  and  House  of 
Representatives  uf  the  United  States  of 
Amerua  \n  Confess  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 801  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  is 
itmended  by  substituting  a  comma  and  the 
word  or'  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
•laiise  numbered  i2)  and  adding  "(3)  due  to 
the  loss  (.f  use  of  one  lower  extremity  to- 
gether with  residuals  of  organic  disease  or  In- 
Jury  which  .so  affect  the  functions  of  bal- 
ance or  propulsion  as  to  preclude  locomo- 
tion without  resort  to  a  wheelchair.". 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distingiiished  acting  majority  leader  will 
yield.  I  wonder  whether  a  statement  can 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  in  connection 
with  S.  408  I  note  that  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  probably  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  can  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr    KENNEDY    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    91-94-,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE     BILI, 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  expand  the 
paraplegic    veterans    housing    program— the 


program  which  provides  for  a  grant  of  up  to 
•  10.000  for  severely  disabled  veterans  in  ac- 
quiring specially  equipped  homes  made  nec- 
essary because  of  their  peculiar  difficulties 
Kxlstlng  law  (38  U.S.C.  801-806)  authorizes 
monetary  aasUtance  to  severely  disabled  vet- 
eraaa  In  acquiring  boma*  equipped  with 
special  facilities  made  necessary  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  dlsablUUes.  Veterans  are 
eligible  for  the  assistance  If  they  have  a 
compensable  permanent  and  total  service- 
connected  disability  (1)  due  to  the  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  both  lower  extremities  such  ae 
to  preclude  locomotion  without  the  aid  of 
braces,  crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheel  chair;  or 
(2)  which  Involves  bllndneas  In  both  eyes 
having  only  light  perception  plus  loaa  or  loss 
of  use  of  one  lower  extremity. 

The  assistance  furnished  consists  of  pay- 
ment of  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  to  the 
eligible  veteran  of  a  home  having  special 
fixtures  or  movable  facilities  "made  neces- 
sary by  the  nature  of  the  veteran's  dlsabi;- 
Ity  "  The  grant  may  not  exceed  $10,000.  how- 
ever,  and  there  Is  no  distinction  between 
disabilities  Incurred  In  wartime  and  peace- 
time service. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  has  t;.- 
countered  cases  In  which  the  current  cri- 
terion of  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  lowt-r 
extremities  Is  not  met  but  In  which  the 
veteran  has  permanent  residuals  of  ortho- 
pedic or  neurological  disease  or  Injury  whlor^ 
so  affect  the  functions  of  balance  or  pr( - 
pulsion  as  to  confine  him  to,  and  preclu.> 
locomotion  without  resort  to.  a  wheelchair 
The  bin.  3  408.  would  modify  the  governlnt; 
eligibility  criteria  so  as  to  extend  this  pm 
gram  to  such  veterans.  It  would  not  encoir.- 
pass  veterans  who  are.  as  a  precautlonnrv 
measure,  temporarily  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair. 

The  original  law  (Public  Law  702.  80th 
Cong  I  provided  these  grants  for  veterai.s 
entitled  to  compensation  for  permanent  and 
total  disability  due  to  splnalcord  disease  : 
Injury  with  paralysU  of  the  legs  and  lower 
part  of  the  body.  These  were  veterans  wl'.!. 
the  most  readily  apparent  need  for  specially 
equipped  homes,  being  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  and  severely  handicapped  ;r. 
their  movements  and  the  use  of  ordinary 
facilities  Their  condition  was  generally  such 
as  to  require  the  use  of  a  wheelchair  Ramp.^ 
special  bathroom  equipment,  extra  lart-e 
rooms,  exercising  facilities,  and  other  de- 
vices are  essential  for  many  of  them  to  li.e 
comfortably  outside  of  a  hospital 

Experience  later  showed  that  some  other 
conditions  presented  a  strong  need  for  spe- 
cial housing,  though  not  Involving  disable- 
ment of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  to  the 
extent  required  In  the  first  law.  This  prob- 
lem was  carefully  considered  In  the  81st 
Congress  with  the  result  that  the  law  was 
amended  to  cover  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
lower  extremities  resulting  from  amputa- 
tion, ankylosis,  progressive  muscular  dystro- 
phies, or  paralysis  of  both  lower  extremities 
precluding  movement  without  the  aid  of 
appliances.  This  expanded  coverage,  with 
limitation  to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  lower 
extremities,  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  286 
81st  Congress.  September  7,   1949. 

In  1959.  Public  Law  86-239  departed  from 
the  requirement  of  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
lower  limbs  It  brought  into  the  program 
veterans  who  sustained  a  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  one  lower  extremity  in  addition  to  blind- 
ness In  both  eyes,  having  only  light  percep- 
tion. In  addition.  It  deleted  the  reference  to 
amputation,  anklyosls,  progressive  muscu- 
lar dystrophies,  or  paralysis  of  both  lower 
extremities"  and  thereby  brought  within  the 
programs  purview  a  small  trroup  of  vet- 
erans whose  loss  of  use  of  both  lower  ex- 
tremities was  from  other  causes. 

The  sunendment  proposed  by  S.  408  would 
render  eligible  for  the  specially  adapted 
housing  assistance  a  small  number  of  vet- 
erans who.  while  they  have  not  suffered  the 
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106S  or  loss  of  use  of  both  lower  extremities, 
are  confined  to  a  Wheelchair  and  can  there- 
i.'re  present  a  strong  need  for  special  hous- 
mg. The  following  are  examples  of  the  cases 
that  the  proposal  would  render  eligible: 

1 1 )  The  loss  or  loss  of  tise  of  one  lower 
and  two  upper  extremities  with  residuals  of 
a  neurological  disease  or  cerebral  accident 
resulting  In  loss  of  balance  and  confinement 
to  a  wheelchair  on  a  regular  basis. 

1 21  The  1088  Or  loss  of  use  of  one  lower 
exuemlty  and  one  upper  extremity  on  the 
^ame  side  at  a  level  or  with  other  orthopedic 
or  neurological  disease  precluding  locomotion 
with  prosthesis  or  crutches  and  resulting  In 
confinement  to  a  wheelchair. 

While  exact  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
.imendment  to  the  paraplegic  program  by 
s  408  cannot  be  precisely  stated,  the  Vet- 
ir.ms'  Administration  estimates  costs  as 
loUows: 


Fiacal  ywr 


Cases 
aftected 


Annual  cost 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 L. 

1974 1. 


75 

J750,000 

i> 

50.000 

b 

50.000 

b 

50.000 

b 

50,000 

Sourca:  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  first  year  fiscal  cost  Is,  of  course,  high 
in  relation  to  subsequent  fiscal  years  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  program 
immediately  upon  enactment. 

The  Veterans'  AdcUnlstratlon  recommend- 
ed amending  the  paraplegic  program  as  Is 
provided  In  S.  408. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  paraplegic  program  provided 
by  S.  408  Is  beneficial  and  recommends  fav- 
orable action  by  the  Senate. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FISHERIES  SOCIETY 

The  bill  iS.  1130)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society  on  December  20,  1870,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tret^ury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the 
•American  Fisheries  Society  In  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  made  after  December  31.  1970.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 
and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  lull  payment  of 
such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  aa  shall 


be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  consultation  with  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-96),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
?is  follows:      / 

GBNERAL    STATEMENT 

ThY^WU  prjivides  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  comSfcHloratlon  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  on  December  20.  1870. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  not  more  than 
100,000  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  bv 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, The  medals  are  to  be  produced  and  fur- 
nished at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  No 
medals  shall  be  made  after  December  31, 
1970. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
such  medals  to  be  strucls  and  furnished  at 
not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  and 
other  expenses.  Security  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued  shall  be 
of  such  size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  met- 
als as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  consultation  with  the 
American  Fisheries  Society. 

A     REVIEW     OF     THE      AMERICAN     FISHERIES     SO- 
CIETT 100    YEARS    OF    SERVICE:      1870-1970 

FYom  the  day  of  founding,  members  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  have  played  key 
roles  in  the  formulation  of  policy  In  the 
field  of  fisheries.  Federal.  State,  provincial 
and  even  worldwide.  Among  the  early  lead- 
ers of  the  society  were  U.S.  fish  commission- 
ers, biologists  In  the  Departments  of  Inte- 
rior and  Agrlcult'are.  as  well  as  technical 
employees  of  State  and  game  fish  commis- 
sions, and  In  our  neighboring  country  of  Can- 
ada In  like  manner.  As  early  as  1872,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  a 
petition  by  the  society  and  appropriated  $15,- 
000  for  assistance  In  stocking  the  greater  riv- 
ers and  lakes  of  the  United  States  with  use- 
ful food  fishes,  on  the  ground  that  whatever 
the  several  States  might  be  willing  to  do  for 
themselves  respectively,  they  were  not  ready 
to  enter  upon  any  measures,  the  benefit  of 
which  would  Inure  partially,  or  perhaps  ex- 
clusively, to  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

Over  the  years  Influence  of  Its  members  has 
been  demonstrated  In  International  fisheries 
decisions,  both  freshwater  and  marine.  While 
negotiating  treaties  and  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries,  prominent  members  of  the 
society  have  served  on  international  commis- 
sions and  advisory  bodies  In  discussions  on 
fisheries  problems  relating  to  tuna,  haddock, 
halibut,  blllflshes,  and  many  other  species 
In  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  holding  national  and  international 
scientific  meetings  annually  to  report  on 
findings  of  research  and  management  studies, 
and  then  publishing  these  results  in  the  so- 
ciety publication,  the  Transactions,  the  field 
of  fljsheries  ha«  kept  the  public  and  scientists 
worldwide  abreast  of  developments.  The 
Transactions  Is  In  Its  98th  volume,  and  now 
appears  as  a  quarterly  Journal. 

Growth  of  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society  has  doubled  In  recent 
years.  There  are  now  over  5,000  members, 
including  fishery  scientists  and  laymen  inter- 
ested In  fisheries;  representing  United  States, 
Canada  and  more  than  60  countries  through- 
out the  world.  The  society  holds  four  re- 


gional annual  meetings,  including  the  ad- 
jacent Canadian  Provinces,  where  local  fish- 
eries research  studies  are  reported.  Tl;ere  .-.re 
20  chapters  of  the  society  across  the  United 
States  which  also  meet  annually.  The  so- 
ciety is  a  nonprofit  scientific  body  fin.inced 
mainly   from   membership   dues. 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science,  is  an  adherrent 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  and  holds  membersliip  i:i 
the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America 
the  Watershed  Congress,  and  assists  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  others  in  conserva- 
tion, of  fisheries  matters. 

The  society  publishes  a  career  guide  lor 
young  people  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
prosp)ects  of  entering  the  fish  conservation 
field.  This  Is  "Fisheries  as  a  Profession,"  of 
which  approximately  40,000  copies  are  dis- 
tributed annually  to  individuals,  high  school 
guidance  counselors,  and  others  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Other 
significant  publications  are:  "A  List  of  Com- 
mon and  Scientific  Names  of  Fishes  From 
the  United  States  and  Canada,"  a  bimonthly 
newsletter,  several  symposia  publications  in- 
cluding those  on  "Estuaries,"  "Water  Qual- 
ity" and  "Fish  Diseases."  The  American  Fish- 
eries Society  publishes  an  English  edition 
of  the  Russian  fisheries  Journal  "Problems 
of  Ichthyology"  for  use  In  libraries  of  cov- 
emmental    and   scholastic    institutions 

The  society  maintains  a  national  office  in 
Washington,  DC  administered  by  a:;  execu- 
tive secretary.  This  office  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  field  of  fisheries  and  is  helpful 
to  the  lay  public,  as  well  as  scientists  and  the 
Cont^ress. 

The  "North  American  Fish  Pollcv"  i.s  a  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  American  Fisheries  .So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  cf  ."-pelUng  out  the  best 
infcrmation  possible  on  the  ni.inageir.eni  ..iid 
conservation  cf  fisheries,  freshv.-ater  or  ma- 
rine. The  .<-oclety  has  been  the  leader  in  de- 
veloping policy  along  such  lines  for  over  75 
years.  Qualified  fishery  .■•clentlsts  are  recl.s- 
tered  through  the  society  by  a  certlf.cation 
procedure  established  In  recent  years  Over 
200  fishery  biologists  of  the  society  are  :tl!ows 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  society  supports  the 
National  Academy  of  Science-National  Re- 
search Council  by  having  a  representative 
serve  in  this  organization. 

During  the  centennial  celebration  vear 
(  1970)  the  society  will  publish  a  400-page 
book  on  the  history  of  fisheries  In  North 
America.  Also,  the  names  of  fishes  book  will 
be  revised  and  updated.  During  1969  the 
society  will  publish  a  symposium  text  on 
"Fish  Diseases"  which  will  contain  approxi- 
mately 600  pages  and  will  be  the  first  such 
publication  produced  in  America.  Tlie  so- 
ciety will  return  to  New  York  City  where  it 
was  formed  in  1870  to  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
on  September  13-16.  1970  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  60th  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Association 
of  Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners which  is  scheduled  for  September 
16-18.  1970.  At  this  meeting  not  only  will  a 
highly  Important  sclentif  c  program  be  held, 
but  leading  fishery  and  aquatic  scientists 
throughout  the  world  will  participate.  Re- 
search vessels  in  fisheries  will  be  brought 
to  New  York  for  the  occasion. 

The  American  Fisheries  Society  is  the  first 
organization  serving  the  field  of  natural 
resources  in  North  America  to  celebrate  a 
centennial. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
period.  March  13.  14.  15.  16 — and  it  could 
have  been  March  17 — 50  years  ago.  a 
caucus    met    in    Paris.    Col.    Theodore 
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Roosevelt,  son  of  the  dlstlnRulshed 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  one  of  those  present,  as  was  Bennett 
"Champ  '  Clark,  of  Missouri,  who  at  a 
later  date  graced  this  body  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri 

They  met  in  Parts  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  an  organization  that 
would  .sanctify  the  comradeship  that  had 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  First 
World  War  A  second  meeting  was  held  at 
St  Louis,  60  days'  lat#r  At  that  time 
they  adopted  a  constitution,  elected  offi- 
cers, and  then  proceeded  to  energize  this 
organization  to  where  it  is  today 

Tragically.  Colonel  Roosevelt  died  of 
a  heart  attack  a  year  later  m  the  Nor- 
mandy sector 

But  a  V  S.  charter  was  granted  to  the 
American  Legion,  and  in  the  first  year 
they  achieved  a  membership  of  648.000 
persons  Today  it  is  a  diffused  organiza- 
tion It  has  posts  in  every  .section  of  '.he 
worid 

I  have  attended  Legion  meetings  in 
Mexico Gity;  in  Athens.  Greece,  in  Pans, 
Pranc©:-and  in  places  all  over  this  coun- 
try So  there  are  16.200  posts,  having  a 
membership  of  2.600.000. 

The  members  come  from  all  walks  of 
life— business  labor,  agriculture  pro- 
fessional—you  name  it.  and  they  are 
members  of  the  Legion  Tlie  Legion  em- 
braces, also,  the  President.  Cabinet 
members.  I  think  30  of  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States,  well  over  200  or  2.S0 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  fancy  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Senate 

rt  operates  through  its  posts,  through 
the  county  organizations,  through  the 
district  organizations,  which  are  coexten- 
sive with  our  congressional  districts, 
through  the  departments  of  each  State, 
and  then  through  the  national  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  where  there  Is 
a  staff  of  .300  The  Legion  .s  budget  Is  ap- 
proximately .S7  million  a  year. 

Throughout  the  country,  they  have 
allied  themselves  with  sound  causes,  and 
they  have  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 
Tht'ir  first  objective,  of  course,  always 
lla.^  been  to  serve  the  members  of  the 
American  Ley  ion  who  may  have  been 
disabled  or  wounded,  and  of  course  there 
are  many  The  same  care  and  the  same 
solicitude  are  now  bestowed  upon  those 
w.ho  are  fighting  the  Nation  s  battles  in 
Vietnam. 

The  American  Legion  always  has  been 
ideruirted  with  the  matter  of  national 
-security  and  national  defense  and  has 
been  ,tout  and  vigorous  In  asserting  it- 
.self  to  make  ^ure  that  the  country  is  ade- 
quately defended. 

One  other  activity  that  has  been  dif- 
fused over  the  entire  country  and  that 
has  .served  a  half  million  youngsters  Is 
American  Legion  junior  baseball  I  be- 
lieve the  Legion  also  .serves  some  4,000 
Boy  Scout  troops.  Then,  of  course  com- 
munity activity  in  the  community  where 
the  post  is  located  is  a  large  part  of  the 
American  Legion  s  service 

So  I  think  It  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  we  commemorate  the  American 
Legion  for  it.s  deeds  gfX)d  and  well  done 
on  Its  30th  anniversary  It  is  a  farflung 
organization,  with  more  than  2'j  million 
active  members  who  are  prepared  at  any 
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time  to  come  to  the  call  of  the  country, 
whatever  the  need  mav  be 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  jjin  the  distinguished  mlnbnty  leader 
in  the  remarks  which  he  has. just  made. 
I  also  Wish  to  express  the  personal  satis- 
faction the  joint  leader.^iiip,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I.  experienced  last 
Wednesday  when  wo  had  the  opportunity 
to  submit  a  resolution  commemorating 
the  .iOth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Legion  That  resolution,  of  course,  was 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  since  shortly  after  its 
founding  in  Paris — I  belong  to  posts  in 
Butte  and  Missoula — I  can  attest  to  the 
work  done  by  tlie  American  Legion.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  expressing  to 
the  organization  b«'>t  wishes  on  a  job 
well  done  and  gofKl  luck  in  the  vears 
ahead. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  las  kind  remarks 

Mr  President,  in  conne^-'tlon  with  this 
matter  I  ;isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prinu-d  in  the  Recurd  a  statement  which 
contains  ,n  .^ji  eater  detail  activities  of  the 
American  Lt-i^ion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  moment  of  that  now-historic 
iiathering  or  men  of  tiie  AEP  in  Paris  in 
.Vltu-ch  of  1919.  from  which  The  American 
Lwflon  woa  founded,  there  began  an  almost 
'iver-iilght  rhiinge  m  the  oourse  of  American 
History 

Born  of  the  chance  remark  of  a  conva- 
lescing soldier  to  his  commanding  ofBcer,  the 
Idea  to  .'orm  an  organlzatioa  for  mutual  as- 
sistance of  veteran  to  veteran  later  Instilled 
in  minions  of  Americans  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  community,  state  and  nation 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  man  had 
■A-ar  veterans  banded  together  for  such  a 
noble  purpose  "Service  to  God  and  Country  " 
Only  once  before  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  had  men  of  such 
Iceen  inslgnt  into  human  nature,  such  a 
grasp  of  the  future  course  of  history,  and 
with  such  a  feeling  for  their  fellowmen.  come 
together  for  a  common  purpose 

The  First  World  War  brought  them  to- 
ctether  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.  Thomas 
Miller.  Eric  Pisher  Wood,  Bennett  Champ 
Clark.  Hamilton  Pish  and  the  other  great 
men  who  were  truly  iimong  the  first  in 
modern  American  history  to  ■'sacrlflce  their 
111"  to  preservo  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
Western  World 

Seldom,  in  the  court  of  hlstorj-.  has  one 
orpinlzatlon  so  influenced  the  shape  of 
human  events — and  the  world  may  never 
again  ije  the  heir  to  deeds  such  its  those 
of  the  Legion  during  the  paat  half-century 

The  American  Legion  was  conceived  at 
a  caucus  March  15-17.  1919.  in  Paris.  Prance, 
by  members  of  the  AEP  Two  months  later! 
at  St  Louis.  .Missouri,  another  caucus  idopt- 
•XI  u  tentative  constitution 

Lt  Col  Thetxiore  Roosevelt.  Jr  ,  .son  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  credited 
with  being  the  Father  of  The  American 
Legion  ••  A  World  War  11  Brigadier  Oen- 
eral.  Roosevelt  died  of  a  heart  .ittack  at 
the  front  in  Normandy 

The  .\merlcitii  Legion  was  chartered  by  an 
.\ct  iif  Congre.ss  on  September  16,  1919,  and 
before  the  vear  ended,  membership  reached 
648  (XX).  heralding  50  years  of  .steady  growth 
and  public  service 


Members  come  from  all  walks  of  life  They 
include  industrialists,  publishers,  movie 
stars  leading  sports  personalities,  political 
leaders,  attorneys,  doctors,  farmers,  mechan- 
ics and  clerks 

In  the  Legion  we  bridge  all  racial  and 
religious  differences  and  croes  all  economic 
and  social  barriers.  '  William  C.  Doyle  of 
Vineland.  New  Jersey.  National  Commander 
.said  Our  men  and  women  members  .sim- 
ply want  to  matte  our  war  service  and  sacrl- 
rices  count  for  something  poslUve  for 
America  • 

This  year  The  American  Legion  celebrates 
the  50th  year  of  its  founding.  It  U  a  mile- 
stone which  recalls  vivid  memories  of  service 
and  self-sacrifice  to  the  1.700.000  remaining 
World  War  I  veteran.s.  and  Is  an  observance 
of  some  magnitude  for  all  American  Legion- 
naires, most  of  whom  will  never  again  be 
privileged  to  uke  part  in  so  historic  an 
event 

.Spanning  the  period  of  September  1968  'o 
November  1969.  the  Legions  50th  Birthday 
observance  brings  to  mind  the  robust  days 
of  the  organlzauons  infancy,  when  the  piisii- 
Ing  of  the  word.  Tlie  Legions  In  town" 
brought  a  new  sense  of  patriotic  pride  and 
comradeehlp  lo  young  and  old  .illke. 

Prom  Its  inception.  Tlie  American  Legion 
has  been  known  for  Its  spirit:  for  its  sense  of 
faU-ness  to  all  men.  for  its  abllltv  to  accom- 
plish whatever  Job  that  needs  done— and  do 
It  properly  .md  efficiently 

There  is  perhaps  no  oiher  institution  in 
America  that  is  .so  well  known  locally  by 
name  by  so  many  as  The  American  Legion 
This  public  awarpuess  of  The  American 
legion  rest.s  largely  on  Its  local  reputation 

But.  when  it  comes  to  knowing  about  the 
sum  total  of  the  doings  and  acompllshments 
of  more  than  16  250  such  hometown  poeUs. 
It  Is  tin  altogether  dltferent  storv  It  then  be- 
comes a  case  of  an  >irgaulzatlon  about  which 
so  little  13  known  by  so  manv  as  to  Its  nation- 
wide character  and  accomplishments. 

As  a  nationwide  organization.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  truly  a  giant  group  It  Is  the 
largest  veteran  organization  in  the  world 
lU  membership  today  Is  more  than  the  en- 
rollment .jf  all  other  veteran  groups  com- 
bined It  is  in  truth,  a  king-.sized  organiza- 
tion, with  a  king-sized  strength,  klng-.sized 
program  activities,  klng-.sized  resources  ana 
king-sized  accomplishments 

With  .some  16.250  communltv  posts.  The 
American  I*gion  can  truly  say  today  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  whistle-stop  in  the  United 
States  HI  which  it  isnt  represented  Go  where 
you  will  East.  West.  North  or  South— and 
you  will  find  that  the  typical  American  com- 
munity haa  its  functioning  American  U»eion 
Poets 

You  will  find  too.  especially  In  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  that  the  local  American  Le- 
gion Poet  IS  the  community  center  of  pa- 
triotic, civic  and  in  most  cases,  its  soci.il 
activities. 

It  is  from  these  deep  grass  roots  In  t;,e 
community  life  of  the  nation,  that  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  draws  its  Immeasurable  strength, 
vigor  and  public  support  The  people  of  these 
communities  know  <,f  The  American  Legion  .s 
good  local  works  and  they  stand  behind  :• 
Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  members 
uf  the  Congress! 

The  membership  of  The  American  Legion 
13  drawn  from  all  walks  uf  American  life  with 
'iuch  effectiveness  that  when  it  comes  to  get- 
ting a  Job  done  m  any  held  of  its  endeavors. 
it  can  command  the  .services,  the  talents  and 
the  energies  of  the  recognized  top  leaders  in 
that  feld. 

The  .\merlcan  Legion  is  well  represented 
In  high  places  in  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment with  an  impressive  list  of  Legionnaire 
nfflce  holders  headed  by  President  Richard  .M 
Nixon 

Thirty  of  the  fifty  governors  are  veterans 
->i  wartime  service  with  the  U  S  .\rmed  Forces 
and  all  .10  of  those  who  are  eligible  for  Ameri- 
can Legion  membership  are  members 
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rice  I»resldent  Splro  Agnew  and  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Nixon  administration 
cabinet  are  members  of  the  Legion,  while  in- 
formation on  three  other  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  still  is  Incomplete. 

Heavy  majorities  of  both  houses  of  the 
U  S  Congress  are  also  members  of  the  Le- 
gion Nearly  completed  survey  of  members  of 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  (five 
members  had  not  responded  at  this  writing) 
.showed  that  66  of  the  100  Senators  and  252 
if  the  435  members  of  the  House  are  Le- 
gionnaires 

The  American  Legion  has  a  women's 
Auxiliary  of  nearly  1  million  members  in 
more  than  13.000  community  units. 

The  National  Organization  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Is  a  big  business  operation.  It  has 
a  current  annual  budget  of  over  $7  million 
dollars  It  employs  a  full-time  staff  of  more 
Than  300  persons  at  its  three  principal  na- 
tional offices  in  Indianapolis.  Washington, 
DC.  and  New  York  City.  On  this  staff  are 
alert  specialists  in  law.  medicine,  rehablllta- 
ti.in  claims,  housing,  employment,  govern- 
ment Insurance,  hospitalization,  American- 
ism, youth-tralnlng.  national  security,  child 
welfare,  community  services  and  public  re- 
lations. 

Tlie  combined  financial  assets  of  The 
.\:nerlcan  Legion  including  the  national, 
state  and  i>ost  levels  are  today  estimated  at 
well  over  $300,000  000  Leelonnalres  since  1919 
have  paid  in  more  than  $230,000,000  In  na- 
;ional  dues  alone  These  have  established  the 
financial  Etabliity  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Amenciin  Lcpton  Magazine  with  an 
.i\erage  monthly  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 2.600.000  !s  today  i^mong  the  nation's 
top  publications  I:  is  first  in  size  in  the 
men's  field  There  are  mere  than  2,000  de- 
partment, district,  country  and  post  publi- 
t.ttions  within  The  .American  Legion.  Their 
editors  have  their  own  national  organization 
known  as  The  .^merlcan  Lesion  Press  Asso- 
tiation  or  .^LP.\  for  short.  All  this  American 
lesion  Press  is  served  from  National  Head- 
quarters In  Indianapolis  with  a  free  weekly 
-svndicated  nev^.s  .service,  A  picture  mat  service 
IS  also  provided 

In  its  committee  structure  that  blankets 
the  trmted  States.  The  American  Legion  has 
12  basic  national  commissions.  Operating 
■.ii^der  these  commissions  are  29  national 
boards  and  committees.  This  structure  is 
paralleled  on  every  state  front  and  carried 
down  through  district  and  county  echelons  to 
the  community  post  levels.  This  provides  a 
chain  of  command  through  which  The 
American  Legion  can — and  does — muster  all 
its  huge  task  forces  to  any  given  objective. 

The  American  Lesion  places  a  high  pre- 
inium  on  patriotic  .-service  in  the  military 
farces  In  time  of  war.  This  is  a  special 
otalisation  of  .American  citizenship  imposed 
'•n  the  nations  youth — an  obligation  that 
(iemands  .special  and  hazardous  service,  that 
c.iKs  upon  the  individual  to  accept  the  sacrl- 
rices  of  liealth.  career,  education,  financial 
loss,  and  life  itself,  if  necessary,  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  way  of  life.  Nowhere  else 
•  n  the  American  scene  is  the  individual  called 
■pon  to  m.ike  such  a  sacrifice. 

Playing  i  rigniflcant  role  in  the  American 
Legion's  lilanning  for  the  future  is  the  Viet- 
i.am  War  \'f  t  .md  the  number  of  Viet  Vets 
who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Legion  total 
more  than   150.000. 

He's  Our  Kind  of  Guy."  the  Legion  says 
aid  recently  launched  an  intensive  service 
program  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Le- 
i.'ion  service  contacts  to  assist  this  new 
reneration  of  war  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life. 

Working  with  the  guideline.  "Service  first, 
membership  second,"  is  a  "flytng  task  force" 
of  25  field  representatives  and  membership 
consultants  who  represent  15  geographical 
■>reas  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  task  force  Is  supplied  by  the  Veterans 


Administration  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  an  estimated  70,000  men  and  women  dis- 
charged each  month  from  the  armed  forces. 
In  turn,  the  s|>ecial  group  trains  Department 
(state  Service  Officers  and  local  Poet  Ad- 
jutants in  the  methods  of  contacting  and 
aiding  recently-discharged  veterans. 

Field  representatives  supply  whatever  as- 
sistance is  needed  by  Departments.  Districts 
and  posts  of  The  American  Legion  in  assisting 
Viet  Vets  to  make  an  orderly  and  productive 
transition  Into  the  mainstream  of  .American 
life. 

Legion  National  Commander  Etoyle  said. 
"The  American  Legion  has  an  obligation  to 
the  returning  Vietnam  War  veteran. 

"The  future  of  our  nation  rests,  in  great 
part,  with  this  new  generation  of  war  veter- 
an," who.  Doyle  cited  as  "belonging  to  a 
'new  breed.'  " 

"He  (the  Viet  Vet)  is  better  educated  than 
were  his  predecessors  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea  and  he  takes  a  greater  Interest  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs,"  Doyle 
added. 

That  the  Legion  has  been  and  remains  both 
vibrant  and  stable  Is  attested  to  by  its  many 
accomplishments  down  through  the  years: 
Establishment  of  a  V^eterans  Administration: 
aid  to  the  sick  and  handicapped  (whether 
veteran-connected  or  not);  programs  for  the 
protection  and  well-being  of  the  nation's 
children;  advanced  education  and  training 
for  America's  war  veterans,  under  the  Legion- 
sponsored  and  supported  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  GI  Bill  has 
gained  rightful  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  pieces  of  educational 
legislation  ever  enacted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  services  rendered 
the  American  public  by  The  American  Legion 
in  Its  50  proud  years  of  history. 

Add  to  these  the  Legion's  role  as  "watch- 
dog" of  our  nation's  security;  its  many  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  instill  in  all  Americans 
a  spirit  of  100  percent  Americanism,  through 
a  love  and  respect  for  country,  and  its  many 
character-building  services  for  our  youth, 
and  you  begin  to  get  a  feeling  of  the  strength 
from  which  flows  The  American  Legion  force 
for  good. 

The  youth-tralnii>g  programs  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  under  the  direction  of  its  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commission  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  organization  in  their 
dimensions.  They  are  a  direct  American 
Legion  contribution  to  the  building  of  future 
good  citizenship. 

More  than  15,000.000  boys  under  17  years 
of  age  have  now  graduated  from  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball,  the  greatest  orga- 
nized teen-age  boys'  sports  program  in  the 
nation.  It  is  designed  to  Indoctrinate  the 
Junior  players  with  the  qualities  of  good 
sportsmanship,  respect  for  rules  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  teamwork. 

More  than  1.600,000  youths  have  graduated 
Into  good  citizenship  from  the  4.000  Boy 
Scout  Troops  sponsored  by  American  Legion 
Posts.  The  American  Legion  is  today  one  of 
the  leading  sponsors  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. 

More  than  500.000  high  school  Juniors  have 
learned  about  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  and  the  functions  of 
self-government  through  the  annual  Ameri- 
can Legion  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  pro- 
grams. In  this  activity  the  youths  organize 
and  operate  a  mythical  state  and  a  mythical 
national  government  to  learn  by  doing  what 
the  functions  of  government  are  and  wliat 
the  roles  of  good  citizens  are  in  maintaining 
good  government. 

The  American  Legion  has  made  a  massive 
contribution  in  developing  champions  and 
defenders  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  More  than  5,500.000  boys  and  girls 
have  particlp>ated  in  the  annual  national 
high  school  oratorical  contests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Some  355.000  students  partici- 
pate annually  In  this  nationwide  competition 


In  which  they  are  required  to  prepare  original 
orations  on  some  phases  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights. 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  American  Legion 
has  made  Its  Influence  felt  on  the  American 
scene  as  a  force  for  good;  a  force  for  the 
betterment  of  not  only  the  veteran  popula- 
tion but  for  every  man.  woman  and  child. 

The  Legion  has  a  proud  heritage  and  one 
which  Is  being  preserved  by  continuing  and 
expanding  upon  the  good  works  on  which  the 
reputation  of  the  organization  is  based. 

American  Legion  Posts  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  preeminent  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity services.  There  are  thousands  of 
hometowns  which  are  better  places  in  which 
to  live  today  because  American  Legion  Posts 
undertook  the  leadership  in  needed  com- 
munity Improvements. 

The  men  who  compose,  the  American  Le- 
gion today  have  dedicated  themselves  to  a 
far-reaching  program  of  assistance  in  the 
search  for  real  .solutions  to  the  problems  of 
our  nation's  society. 

These  men  are  helping  to  draw  the  initial 
blueprint  which  future  generations  of 
American  Legionnaires  can  follow  in  striving 
to  attain  a  better  society  for  posterity. 

This  is  a  real  challenge,  and  one  which 
:s  being  met  by  Legionnaires  at  all  levels, 
who  are  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  getting 
down  to  work  at  the  community  level  by 
helping  initiate  projects  which  are  con- 
structive and  which  will  bear  fruit. 

During  its  first  half-century  of  existence, 
The  American  Legion  has  maintained  a 
young,  vibrant  outlook  on  the  major  prob- 
lems with  which  our  nation  has  been  con- 
fronted. The  Legion  has  played  a  major  role 
in  helping  solve  many  of  these  problems. 

Of  its  past  accomplishments,  the  Legion 
is  justifiably  proud.  This  pride  Is  not  of  a 
boastful  nature;  rather,  it  is  born  of  a  rec- 
ord of  offering  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need  of  assistance. 

With  the  belief  that  The  .American  Legion 
can  make  its  presence  felt  across  this  na- 
tion bv  tackling  the  problems  f.icinp  .Ameri- 
cans at  the  local  level  (education;  civil  dis- 
obedience and  the  attendant  breakdown  of 
law  and  order:  the  ■permissive"  atmosphere 
which  is  threatening  to  destroy  our  nation's 
youth),  a  "task  force  for  the  future'  was 
formed  early  ln   1968. 

The  Legion's  awareness  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  effective  service  to  God  and 
country  is  evident  in  the  move  which  led 
to  the  naming  of  the  task  force — a  seven- 
member  group  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  studying  the  existing  programs  of 
the  Legion  and  establishing  guidelines  for 
the  years  ahead. 

A  review  of  .American  Legion  programs  in 
the  light  of  modern  day  social,  economic  and 
political  problems,  v\-ith  projections  into  the 
future  ba.sed  en  past  experience  and  present 
knowledge,  should  provide  the  Legion  with 
a  blueprint  for  tomorrow,  a  star  by  which 
to  chart  our  course  to  new  heights  of  service. 

The  .American  Legion  prides  itself  in  never 
iiavmg  failed  America  when  the  chips  \^-ere 
down  and  is  taking  the  occasion  of  its  golden 
anniversary  observance  to  pledge  anew  that 
as  long  as  the  need  for  the  Legion's  services 
exists.  The  .American  Legion  stands  ready  to 
serve. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

As  a  member  of  the  Henry  H.  Houston 
Post  of  American  Legion  in  Pli:ladelpli;a. 
I  share  the  pride  in  the  50th  anniversary 
of  this  great  organization.  I  was  a  very 
pleased  recipient  of  one  of  the  oOth  an- 
niversary plaques. 
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I  wish  for  tnem  continued  success  m 
their  many  and  varied  civic  endeavors 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  la.d  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated 

RXPOBT    or    L"  3      SOLDWRS'    HOM« 

A  letter  frum  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tr&nsmittinu.  pursuant  tu  law.  a,  report  of  the 
annual  general  inspection  or  the  US  Sol- 
diers' Home  for  fiscal  year  1968  with  an  ac- 
companying report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  3«rvlcea. 

P«(JP03«0  AOOmo.NAL   PACrLITriS  PRoJetTS     .\IR 
POBCE    RZSEKVE 

.\  letter  from  the  Deputy  .\aslst<ini  .Se -re- 
tary  of  Drfense  i  Properties  and  Installations ) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  locauon 
nature,  and  eetimated  cost  of  certain  addi- 
tional facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Uy  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

R«PO«T   or   Export- Import   Bank   or   the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- Imp<3rt 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  rep<3rtlnt{,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  In 
January  1969  In  connection  with  V  S  exp-^rts 
to  Yug'Jslavla.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

NoMiNATlor  or  John  A.  Nevtus 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Executive 
Office,  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  the  nomination  of  John  A 
Nevlus  for  app>olntment  i.s  ,i  member  of  the 
Board  of  Dlrect<jrs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  .-Vgency  i  with  an 
accompanying  f>aper  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  the  Cumptroli.er  Generai. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  comparison  of  taxes  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  those  of  its  en- 
virons and  other  metropolitan  areas,  daieJ 
March  14.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port! to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

REPt)RT  or  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U  S 
.atomic  Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  modification  of  contracts  to 
facilitate  the  national  defense,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Third-Prkterence  a.nd  Si.xth-Prefere.nce 

CLASSinCATIONS    rOR    CCHTAJN     .AlIE.NS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immlgr.i- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temp>orary 
admission  into  the  United  states  of  certain 
aliens  i  with  accompanying  papers  i,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Rep-'Rt  or  THE  Nati'inal  Com.mi&sion  on 
REroRM  or  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  chairman,  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  proposed  Immu- 
nity provisions,  dated  November  18.  1968 
I  with  an  accompanying  report  i  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Temporary  .Admission  into  the  United 
States  >k  Certain  .Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Department 
of  Justice,  transmltung  pursuant  to  law 
copiee  oforders  entered,  granting  temp<jrarv 
admission  into  the  Umted  States  of  certain 
aliens  iwlth  accompanying  papersi  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 


MrircrrM  or  the   Meeting    ir  the   Board  or 
Regents  Smithsonian  LNSTrnrrioN 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Smithsonian 
InsUlutlon  transmitting  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  on  January  15, 
ly69  I  with  an  accompanying  papery  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .\dmlnlstratlon 
Report  or  the  Comptroller  Ge.veral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  nn  management  of  equip- 
ment by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
dated  March  14,  1969  (  with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

Disposition  or  ExEctmvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  .\rchlvl8t  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  buslne.ss  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  hUU)rlcal  interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  i  with  accom- 
panying papers)  U)  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Depar'jnents 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr 
McGee  and  Mr  Pong  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the    VICE   PRESIDENT 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council. 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  re- 
monstrating against  the  Sentinel  Antl- 
balUstlc-mLsslle  system;  to  the  Committee 
on    Armed   Services 

A  res<jlutlon  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
Uvea  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations: 

•H    Res    H1569 
■Resolved   that   this  house  of   Representa- 
tives  memorallzes   Congress    to   Instruct   the 
United    States    Ambassador    to    the    United 
Nations    of    the    urgency    in    using    the    In- 
fluence of  his  office  in  any  capacity  that  11  Is 
possible    in    order    to    avoid    a    useless    and 
bloody  revolution  In  Northern  Ireland    Since 
the  Constitution   of   Northern   Ireland   gives 
the  British  Government  In  I>ondon  the  right 
to  Intervene  directly  If  It  becomes  necessary 
to   do   so.   Congress   should   advise   our   .Am- 
bassador  to   make    It    clearly   known    to   the 
British   Ambassador   that   the   United   States 
Government  favors  Immediate  British  inter- 
vention    m     this     crisis     before     the     hate 
mongers  and  the  bigots  are  allowed  to  create 
a  situation  where  prejudice  rules  and  blood 
flows    Let  this  resolution  sound  forth  loudly 
and  clearly  su  that  all  concerned  parties  will 
know    that    the   Government    of    the    United 
States  has  not  and  wlU  not  Ignore  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  but  will  work  with 
every  means  allowed  In  International  law  to 
forestall  a  bloody  confrontation  between  the 
forces  of   hate  and   prejudice  as  exemplified 
bv    the    extremists    who    shout     No    Popery,' 
ana   the   moderate  civil  rights  reformists  as 
exemplified    by    Terence   ONelU    the   present 
Prime  Minister 

■Further  let  It  be  resolved  that  this  house 
of  Representatives  unequivocally  voices  con- 
tempt for  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  that  at 
the  present  time  makes  30  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Northern  Ireland  suffer  outlandish 
and  outrageous  economic  ana  social  dis- 
crimination 

And  finally  :et  it  be  resolved  that  this 
house  of  representative*  not  only  supports 
but  emphatically  encx)urage8  Mr  O'Neill  to 
pursue  his  moderate  course  in  attempting  to 


achieve  basic  human  rlghu  and  dignity  i.r 
all  the  peoples  of  Northern  Ireland  Thus 
House  of  Rep.'esen  tat  Ives  will  not  be  a  silent 
partner  to  the  blgotted  Hitlerite  tactics  o! 
tne  Palsleyltes.  but  :n  the  tradition  that  has 
miide  this  an  Honorable  House  will  speak  out 
bravely  by  this  resolution  so  that  all  tin- 
world  will  know  that  the  Elected  Represent... 
tives  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  truiy 
concerned  as  regards  the  cause  of  Justice 
.ind  Hlghteousness  In  NortJiern  Ireland 

Upon  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Secrt  - 
tary   of  State   is  authorized   to   forward   im- 
mediately exact  copies  of  said   resolution   ;. 
both  Branches  of  Congress  and  to  the  United 
States  .Embassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
"Primo  Iacobucci, 
"First   Deputy   Secretary  of  State 
A  resolution  ol  the  senate  of  the  SUte  >•: 
Montana,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

"S.  Res.  23 
"A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  •  : 
•Montana  requesting  Congress  to  name  iht" 
body  of  water  created  by  the  Corps  of  Engi 
neers    dam    on    the    Kootenai    River    near 
Llbby,  Mont  ,  Koocanusa  Lake' 
■Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  Hear- 
ing  completion   of   the   Llbby   Dam   on   the 
Kcxjienal  River;  and 

■  Whereas.  Llbby  Dam  Is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive negotiations  with  Canada  and  Hit- 
United  States  of  America;   and 

Whereas,  when  Llbby  Dam  Is  completed, 
the  lake  created  will  extend  Into  Canada 
more  than  forty   i40)    miles;   and 

"Whereas,  the  lake  created  by  Llbby  Dam 
will  benefit  greatly  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada, 

"Now.  therefore,  be  11  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Montana . 

"That  the  United  States  Congress  Is  urged 
to  name  the  lake  created  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Llbby  Dam.  "Koocanusa."  which  i.'; 
a  combination  of  the  words.  Canada,  Koot- 
enai, and  United  States  of  America,  which 
will  represent  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
between  two  great  nations  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  stale  of  Montana 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Montana'  Congressional  Delegation, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Hou-^e 
o.'  Representatives 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Port', - 
first    Legislative    Assembly    of    the    state    of 
Montana  on  the  5th  day  of  March.  1969 
"Walter  H.   Marehall. 

■Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Thomas  Judge. 
■'President  nf  the  Senate." 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following   favorable   report   of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

Thomas  O  Paine,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  .Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 

S,  1664.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Re\- 
nue  Code  of   1954   to  restore   to   individuals 
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who  have  atUlned  the  age  of  65  the  right  to 
deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
.,nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S  1566  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
uilnlstratlve  procedure  and  Judicial  review; 
S.  1666.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
.,ct  of  February  11,  1903.  relating  to  appeals 
'.n  certain  antltruEt  actions,  and  for  other 
jiiirpoEes; 

S  1567  A  bill  to  imiend  section  9  of  the 
.\dmlnistratlve  Procedure  Act  of  June  11, 
1946  (60  Stat,  238) .  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
right  of  the  public  to  fair  and  Impartial 
.icency  practices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1568  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
;irotectton  of  trademarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes";  ap- 
proved July  5.  1946.  as  amended;  and 

S.  1669.  A    bill   for    the    promotion   ot   the 
progress  of   the   useful   arts   by   the   general 
revision  of   the   patent  laws,  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SCOTT: 
S  1570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonetta 
Cella;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH : 
S   1571     A    bill    to    Incorporate    the    Gold 
Star   Wives   of   America;    to   the   Comjnlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.   MoNTOVA)  : 
S.  1572    A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port  Act   so   as   to   make   the   provisions   of 
.'-uch  act  applicable  to  Indian  tribes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HART: 
S.  1573    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Karl  Do- 
browsky  and  his  wife,   Brlgltte  Dobrowsky; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1574,  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  In  preschool  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
I'TDsoN,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1676.  A  blU  to  reg:ulate  trade  In  drugs 
:;nd  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dispensing  of 
drugs  or  devices  by  medical  practltlomers 
;tnd  their  p>artlclpatlon  In  profits  from  the 
dispensing  of  such  products,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

( See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Hart   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
lier  a  separate  beading.) 
Bv  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  1576.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kwan  Wo; 
and 

S  1577.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Pak- 
hunt;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BAKER: 
S.  1578.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  B. 
Rodrlgues;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
i larv. 

By  Mr  ALLEN : 
S.J  fles,  80.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.;mendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  'United 
States  relating  to  power  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  ■when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  headlnz.l 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dole.   Mr.   Dominick.   Mr.   Goodell, 

Mr,  Fannin.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Magntt- 

SON.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 

Randolph,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

SJ.  Res.  81.   Joint   resolution   In   honor   of 

Amelia    Earhart   and   Joan    Merrlam   Smith; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1571— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCORPORATE  THE  GOLD 
STAR  WIVES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Ivlr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica. This  organization,  which  now  holds 
a  charter  issued  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a  national  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  widow.s  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  died  while  in  the 
active  service  of  their  country.  The  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a 
growing,  active  group  which  in  February 
1969,  had  members  in  every  State  except 
one  and  had  active  chapters  in  17  States. 
Its  total  membership  is  comprised  ol 
1,500  women,  a  number  which  its  officers 
expect  to  increase  at  a  steady  pace  in  the 
future. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  are  most  com- 
mendable. In  addition  to  honoring  the 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
committed  to  assisting  their  widows  and 
children,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
One  of  its  stated  goals,  for  example,  is  to 
"provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy,  health- 
ful, and  wholesome  life  to  minor  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  died  in  the  service 
of  our  country."  Another  aim  is  to  "pro- 
mote activities  and  interests  designed  to 
foster  among  its  members  the  proper 
mental  attitude  to  face  the  future  with 
courage."  Direct  aid  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  former  servicemen  is  likewise  an 
obligation  which  this  organization  has 
assumed.  I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that 
the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  cause 
of  safeguarding  and  transmitting  to 
posterity  "the  principles  of  justice,  free- 
dom, and  democracy  for  which  members 
of  our  armed  services  fought  and  died," 
and  that  they  have  pledged  themselves 
to  "assist  in  upholding  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individ- 
ual obligation  to  the  comn^unity.  State, 
and  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other  group 
more  deserving  of  national  incorporation 
than  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  women 
who  have  experienced  the  great  anguish 
of  losing  their  husbands  because  of  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  common  bond 
of  grief  that  few  of  us  can  fully  com- 
prehend, and  which  none  of  us  can  for- 
get. Their  objectives  are  both  praise- 
worthy and  significant;  what  more  valu- 
able contribution  to  society  can  be  made 
than  to  bolster  the  fortitude  and  uplift 
the  spirits,  as  well  as  to  aid  materially, 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  interest 
of  their  fellow  citizens?  Similar  to  the 
noteworthy  accomplishments  made  by 
our  various  veterans"  and  adjunct  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  granted  na- 
tional charters,  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America  has  a  role  to  play  that  is  nation- 


wide in  scope  and  is  worthy  of  national 
recognition. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mrs.  Geral- 
dine  B.  Chittick,  who  is  the  national 
president  of  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
and  who  is  one  of  my  constituents  from 
Frankfort.  Ind.,  that  the  goals  of  this 
organization  could  be  better  and  more 
easily  attained  if  it  were  incorporated  at 
the  national  level.  The  scope  of  its  mem- 
bership and  business  now  transcends  any 
one  State  or  group  of  States.  Its  stated 
purposes  and  activities  extend  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  servicemen  killed 
in  action  who  live  in  everj'  section  of  the 
country.  Its  officers  and  board  members 
reside  in  such  scattered  States,  among 
others,  as  Massachusetts,  Colorado.  Min- 
nesota, Georgia,  Louisiana.  New  Jersey. 
Arkansas,  and  Indiana.  In  every  sense  of 
the  term  and  in  all  aspects  of  its  opera- 
tions this  is  truly  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  significant  national  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  that  prompt  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
for  incorporation  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America  in  order  that  it  could  have 
the  national  stature  and  corporate  .struc- 
ture so  essential  to  implement  achieve- 
ment of  its  very  desirable  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1571)  to  incorporate  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


S.     1574— INTRODUCTION     OF     PRE- 
SCHOOL EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  May  27, 
1968,  I  introduced  a  bill  iS.  3546)  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  preschool  education.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  no  action 
was  taken  on  it. 

I  now  reintroduce  this  same  legislation, 
more  convinced  even  than  before  that  the 
idea  has  merit. 

In  the  intervening  months,  testimony 
presented  to  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs — as 
well  as  other  material  that  has  come  my 
way — indicates  that  a  child's  years  prior 
to  the  age  of  5  may  well  be  decisive  in  the 
physical  and  intellectual  formation  of 
the  individual.  Therefore,  I  believe  we 
should  move  at  once  to  determine  wheth- 
er public  education  should  be  expanded 
to  include  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-olds. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  we 
are  ignoring  the  critical  years  of  child 
development,  the  years  when  children  are 
most  receptive  to  learning  and  most  re- 
sponsive to  intellectual  growth. 

Modem  research  indicates  that  as 
much  intellectual  growth  takes  place  in 
the  first  4  years  of  life  as  in  the  next 
13 — yet  less  than  half  of  America's 
children  go  to  kindergarten. 

If  the  educators  are  right — and  I  do 
not  doubt  them — we  are  seriously  handi- 
capping our  children  by  not  offering  good 
preschool  training. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  offering, 
pilot  programs  in  preschool  education 
would  be  conducted  in  representative 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 
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Borrowin«  the  concept  of  the  educa- 
tional park — already  in  use  at  the  hUh 
school  level,  half  day  programs  could  be 
ofTered  on  a  volunury  basis  to  all  pre- 
school-age children  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  project  site 

An  educational  park  is  actually  a  con- 
solidated educational  center  which  is 
both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  etflcient 
Within  a  few  acres  it  could  offer  the  stu- 
dent all  the  resources  that  education  can 
muster— libraries.  auditorium.  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  the  latest  au- 
dio-visual equipment 

We  already  know  that  bei^inninK  train- 
ing earlier  adds  to  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess But  there  is  another  benefit  that  de- 
serves some  attention 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  preschool 
educational  park  would  be  the  best  and 
most  natural  place  to  start  developing 
a  society  where  each  man  can  be  judged 
"on  the  content  of  his  character  and  not 
the  color  of  his  ^kin  ■ 

Because  a  3-year-old  has  not  had  tune 
to  become  prejudiced,  he  would  be  free 
to  -cuitu'4tte  respect  from  others,  and  at 
the  same  time,  develop  respect  for  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 

My  bill  specifies  no  program  of  instruc- 
tion nor  does  it  name  a  price  ta« 

The  Nation  s  bookkeepers  would  be  so 
preoccupied  with  the  figure  that  thev 
would  fail  to  take  a  lock  at  the  product 
being  offered 

At  this  point,  it  IS  the  idea  that  is  im- 
portant and  I  would  prefer  to  let  ih-^ 
committee  decide  its  worth  at  the  time 
the  bill  comes  up 

This  IS  not  the  sort  of  proposal  that 
can  be  expected  to  win  congressional  ap- 
proval in  the  next  few  months,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  an  idea  whose  t.me 
will  come  in  a  nation  where  education  is 
of  swiftly  increasing  importance 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unammou.s  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Asheville. 
NC  Timts  o:  May  29,  1968.  which  dis- 
cusses  this    proposed    legislation 

T,-e  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  Without  objection,  the  bill  and  edi- 
torial will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  iS  1574'  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  projects  in  pre- 
school education,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows. 
S.   1574 
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in  such  location  and  miinner.  aa  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  cnr.-Jlment  In  one  cen- 
ter to  all  or  substantially  all  preecho^il  age 
children  in  the  area  of  the  IcK-al  educational 
agency  where  the  project  1»  belrig  carried  out. 
(31  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner 
as  to  determine — 

'Ai  the  age  when  .such  education  should 
begin, 

(B)  the  scope  of  such  education:  and 

iC)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  .ipproprl.ite 

Ui  may  include  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ment* With  institutions  of  higher  education 
"r  nther  nonproHc  organizations  to  partici- 
pate in  such  project;  and 

i5i  shall  provide  for  the  payment  by  the 
ConuiUssIoner  of  not  to  exreett  per  cen- 

tan»  of  the  coet  thereof 


REPORT 

Sec  3  The  Comnu.ssioner  sball  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress or  the  results  of  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  Act  The  Commissioner  shall  also 
include  in  such  rejK^rt  hl.s  recommendations 
for  amendments  to  this  Act  and  for  .addi- 
tional Federal  program.s  to  encourage  and  Im- 
StlT    P''"'"^'^'    '^'^"'•"""n    in    the    United 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec  4  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not  to 

^n^'T^^fl         .    '"■■  '^'  ""^^'  '•■^'"'  ending  June 
30.    1970,    and    «  for    each    fiscal    vear 

thereafter 


S^  tt  rnactrd  by  tie  Senate  and  Home 
of  Rt-pretentativea  of  the  Untied  States 
of   Amrr^ca   m   ConQrm  atnembtea . 

SHORT   Tn-LS 

SecTioN  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  na  the 
•Preschool    Education    Act   of    1969" 

Atn-KORIZATIOM     or     OeitfONSTRATION     PROJECTS 

SEC  2  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
advisability  of  promoting  preschool  educa- 
tion as  part  of  the  public  school  education 
pro!?r(im  throughout  the  Nation  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  authorized  to  a:^- 
r.«:ige.  thr-ni^-h  gr.i'it.  or  contract.s  with 
state  or  local  educational  agencies  for  not 
to  exceed  demonstrated  projects  In  pre- 

«rh.>^l  education   Such  projects- 

(  I  >  shall  be  cirrled  out  both  In  representa- 
tive urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  NaUon. 

<2i   shall  be  of  such  size,  and  carried  out 


The  editorial,  presented  bv  Mr    Hart 
IS  as  follows 

Presch-^l  roR  All  Children 
Senator   Philip    A     Hart.    Michigan    Demo- 
cmt.   knows  thu  Isnt   the   vear  but  he  still 
plans  to  intrcduce  his  bill  giving  pre-school 
educatJon  to  youngsters  three  to  five  years 
old    He  points  out   tiiat   for  more   than' half 
of  the  children  in  the  United  States    there  is 
no  form   of  kindergarten    North   Carolina   is 
one  of  the  states  that  has  no  prc-school  train- 
ing except  for  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  children  who  benefit  from  Head  Start 
Hart  puts  no  price  tag  on  his  scheme    but 
the   co6t    Is   bound    to   be   big    The   rewards 
would  be  big  t.oo    though    .As  Hart  5avs    psv- 
cholojrtata    hold    that    as    much    Intellectual 
growth  takes  place  in  a  child  before  the  age 
of  four  HB  in   the   next    13   years  of   his   lite 
Also,   racial   antagonisms  aren  t  formed   vet 
giving  a  chance  to  inculcate  tolerance  while 
the  Job  Is  still  eaay 

The  success  .f  Head  Stnrt  In  boosting 
learning  readiness  in  pre-school  children  has 
been  well  demonstrated  by  now  Making 
these  advantages  available  to  all  youngsters 
U  the  logical  next  step  The  sooner  «  child 
is  involved  In  the  learning  process,  the  more 
liKely  he  Is  to  acquire  g.xKl  school  attitudes 
and  the  less  likely  he  Is  t"  become  a  dropout 
Senator  Hart  Is  right  in  seeing  little  hope 
for  the  adoption  of  his  program  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Some  day  though  the  war 
in  Vietnam  will  be  over  and  It  will  be  pus.sible 
to  take  care  jf  necesaary  domestic  needs  Pre- 
school education  for  all  children  should  rank 
nigh   in   the  priorities. 


S  1575— INTRODI  CnON  OF  THE 
REGULATION  OF  TRADE  IN  DRUGS 
ACT  OF  1069 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  5  vears  ago 
^he  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee took  its  first  step  down  the 
long  ruad  of  trying  to  protect  patients 
from  doctor-merchants 

These  are  dactors  who  do  not  restrict 
their  income  to  charges  for  protcsslonal 
services  but  abuse  the  power  of  the  pre- 
scription to  significantly  increase  their 
income 


In  other  words,  as  a  doctor  they  decide 
what  pnxlucts  a  patient  should  buy 
Then,  as  a  merchant  they  turn  around 
and  tell  the  patient  where  he  will  buy 
them  and  how  much  he  will  pay. 

Too  often,  as  four  volumes  of  hearings 
affirm,  this  not  only  leads  to  the  patient 
paying  more,  but  .sometimes  it  results 
in  more  prescriptions  than  medically  re- 
quired 

As  the  hearings  have  spelled  out.  doc- 
tor-merchants have  .several  possibilltu  .s 
when   they  seek  mercantile  profits. 

Some  buy  into  relatively  .^mall  drun 
manufacturing  or  repackaging  com- 
panies—with the  intent  of  prescribinir 
lho.se  certain  brands.  Others  own  phar- 
macies, hire  a  pharmacist,  and  .steer  their 
patients  to  the  store.  Others  establish 
pharmacies  and  rent  them  out  to  phar- 
macists on  percentage  leases,  far  out  of 
line  with  normal  business  practices 

Others  simply  hire  a  girl  in  a  white 
dress  to  dispense  the  medication  in  the 
doctors  office. 

As  I  said.  5  years  of  work  and  two 
other  propo.sed  bills  have  gone  into  this 
effort  But.  the  situation  is  worse  today 
than  when  wp  .started. 

Despite  the  publicity  of  our  hearings— 
and  the  ethical  ban  of  the  American 
Medical  A.vsociation— the  number  of  doc- 
tor-owned dnig  companies  and  the  num- 
ber of  percentage-lease  drug  stores  has 
increased. 

And.  with  the  blessing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
apparently,  the  number  of  doctors  who 
are  in  the  drug  business  on  the  side  in 
their  offices  has  al.so  increased. 

Under  the  first  regulations  issued  by 
HEW  lor  Federal  payments  for  drugs 
dispensed  under  medicaid,  doctors  would 
have  been  paid  only  if  there  was  no  com- 
munity pharmacy  available  to  supply 
the  dnigs. 

However,  last  year.  HEW  reversed  it- 
self and  now  pays  doctors  for  any  medi- 
cation or  devices  they  supply  medicaid 
patients.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact 
of  that  decision  can  be  estimated  through 
some  hgures  developed  by  the  state  of 
Maryland.  In  one  case,  m  particular  a 
doctor  was  i)aid  almost  $20,000  for  dni'-s 
last  year— mrue  than  for  profcs.sional 
services  to  medicaid  patients. 

In  light  of  evidence  in  our  record  of 
unnecessary  prescriptions  written  when 
the  doctor  stood  to  profit  and  of  evidence 
of  higher  prices  ch<iiged  bv  doctors  I 
think  the  taxpayers  uistifiablv  could  feel 
cheated  by  HEW's  new  method  of  doin- 
business. 

The  subcommittee's  work  in  this  area 
has  not  been  a  total  loss. 

Many  more  Americans  should  live  tins 
year  because  we  uncovered  the  dan'^c'-s 
of  unlicensed  medical  laboratory-  tech- 
nicians and  diet  pills. 

Those  revelations  resulted  in  legisla- 
tion requiring  medical  technicians  bo 
licensed  and  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministi-ation  moving  to  get  at  least  some 
daiii^erous  combinations  of  drugs  ofT  the 
market. 

Basically  these  combinations  were  of 
thyroid  and  digitalis  The  PDA  also  has 
prohibited  manufacturers  from  labeling 
Uiyroid  or  digitalis  for  weight  control. 
These  actions  were  prompted  after  the 
subcommittee— with  no  in-depth  investi- 
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gation — uncovered  more  than  60  deaths 
allegedly  caused  by  diet  pills  sold  by 
doctors. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers no  longer  may  publicize  these  two 
drugs  as  effective  for  weight  control  will 
not  stop  doctors  from  selling  them  to 
their  patients.  Nor  will  this  limited  ac- 
tion prevent  thousands  of  overweight 
patients  annually  being  sold  medication 
which  experts  testified  are  dangerous. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  was  that  insofar 
as  such  "rainbow  pills"  are  weight- 
reducers  it  is  because  they  mAke  the 
patient  ill.  Being  ill  is  one  way  to  lose 
pounds — but  even  doctor-induced  sick- 
ness is  not  a  safe  way  to  reduce. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  first  steps  taken 
as  a  result  of  our  investigation  were  to 
protect  the  health  of  Americans.  But 
doctor-merchants  are  in  some  cases  still 
.leopardizing  patients'  health  and  far 
more  frequently  they  are  jeopardizing 
the  economic  health  of  both  patients  and 
independent  businessmen. 

Tlierefore,  I  see  a  great  need  for  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  doctor  from  merchandising  prod- 
ucts he  prescribes — except  under  some 
circumstances. 

This  is  the  third  version  I  have  pro- 
posed. Its  title  is  the  Regulation  of  Trade 
m  Drugs  Act  of  1969.  And  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magnttson  of 
Washington) ,  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss> .  have  joined  in  spon- 
.soring  the  bill.  Like  all  others  it  strives 
to  allow  doctor-dispensing  of  drugs  and 
devices  when  actually  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  patients.  But.  it  seeks  to  for- 
bid doctor-profiteering. 

Basically    a    doctor    would    dispense 
drugs  and  devices  only — 
First.  In  emergencies. 
Second.  In  one-dose  units. 
Third.  If  there  is  no  community  phar- 
macy  within    10   miles   of   the  doctor's 
office. 

Fourth.  If  it  is  occasional  dispensing 
and  not  part  of  his  usual  course  of  doing 
business. 

The  last  provision  would  allow  a  doc- 
tor to  supply  drugs  to  patients  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  them.  It  would 
cover  the  givmg  of  samples  to  patients 
to  test  their  reaction  to  various  medica- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  outlaw  doctor  owner- 
.ship  of  pharmacies  and  drug  companies. 
It  would  prohibit  percentage  leases  for 
pharmacies. 

Ownership  of  stock  in  a  publicly 
traded  drug  company  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bills. 
This  bill  also  would  overturn  the  cur- 
rent HEW  regulations  which  allow  tax- 
payer funds  to  be  paid  to  doctor-mer- 
chants who  sell  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  full  well  the  de- 
mands made  unon  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  Dozens  of  issues 
of  overwhelming  import  are  put  before  us 
almost  daily. 

Even  knowing  that.  I  plead  for  careful 
attention  to  this  one.  For  I  am  convinced 
that  once  the  full  impact  of  the  harm 
doctor- merchants  do  to  their  patients 
and  to  independent  businessmen  at- 
tempting to  serve  consumers  in  the  drug 
field  is  understood,  this  bill  will  be  passed. 


Mr.  President,  for  Senator  Magntjson. 
Senator  Moss,  and  myself,  I  send  the  bill 
to  the  desk  for  referral  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1575)  to  regulate  trade  in 
drugs  and  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  or  devices  by  medical 
practitioners  and  their  participation  in 
profits  from  the  dispensing  of  such 
products,  except  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Magnttson,  and  Mr.  Moss) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SI- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION IN  HONOR  OF  AMELIA 
EARHART  AND  JOAN  MERRIAM 
SMITH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  today 
for  myself  and  several  other  Senators  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  official  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  achievements 
of  two  of  America's  greatest  women 
pilots.  Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Mer- 
riam  Smith. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  the  feats 
and  records  established  by  these  cou- 
rageous women.  Miss  Earhart.  who  was 
born  of  the  same  generation  as  Charles 
Lindbergh,  became  the  first  woman  to 
match  Lindy's  classic  feat  of  flying  the 
Atlantic  solo.  In  1928.  only  a  .vear  after 
Lindbergh  had  achieved  his  record.  Miss 
Earhart.  flying  with  two  others,  became 
the  first  woman  tran.satlant'c  flier. 
Then,  in  1932,  exactly  5  years  after  Lind- 
bergh had  pointed  the  way.  Amelia  Ear- 
hart established  a  world  record  by  be- 
coming the  first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
alone.  Of  course.  Miss  Earhart  achieved 
many  additional  fl>ing  "firsts"  and  was 
the  winner  of  aviation's  highest  aw^ard, 
the  Harmon  International  Aviation  Tro- 
phy, on  three  separate  occasions. 

The  final  adventure  of  this  great 
heroine  has  become  a  legend.  Flying  the 
roughest  route  conceivable  in  the  days  of 
no  aids  or  maps,  Amelia  Earhart  and  her 
navigator  Fred  Noonan  disappeared  out- 
side New  Guinea  while  attempting  a 
round-the-world  trip.  The  myster\-  con- 
cerning her  last  flight  still  persists.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  trip  planned  by  her 
was  charted  as  a  complete  world  route, 
staying  as  close  to  the  equator  as  airfields 
would  permit,  and  intended  to  cross  a 
distance  of  27,000  miles. 

This  goal,  the  last  dream  of  Amelia 
Earhart.  w^as  not  to  be  fulfilled  until  this 
decade.  On  March  17.  1964.  exactly  27 
years  to  the  day  after  Miss  Earhart  lifted 
off  from  Oakland  on  her  world  attempt. 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  taxied  her  Piper 
Apache  onto  the  same  takeoff  point  and 
began  a  flight  no  other  woman  had  at- 
tempted except  one.  Born  within  a  year 
of  the  tragic  disappearance  of  Amelia 
Earhart.  Joan  Merriam  had  dreamed 
from  early  childhood  of  flying  alone 
around  the  world  and  following  the  same 
route  planned  by  Miss  Earhart.  And  so 
she  began  the  flight,  both  to  fulfill  her 
own  ambition  and  to  complete  the  goal 
inspired  by  Amelia  Earhart. 


Her  trip  took  57  days  from  March  17 
to  May  12.  Forty-five  percent  of  her  trip 
was  over  areas  having  no  air  traffic  and 
few  radio  aids.  Many  times  she  had  to 
forecast  her  own  weather.  At  the  end, 
Joan  Merriam  Smith  succeeded  in 
achieving  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  in  aviation.  She  was  not  only  the 
first  solo  pilot,  man  or  woman,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  but  she  had  made 
the  longest  solo  flight  in  history.  In  all, 
her  trip  established  six  world  records, 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  for  this  joint 
resolution  is  clear.  These  distinguished 
American  women  have  earned  the  full- 
est recognition  that  Congress  can  offer. 
The  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  youth  of  today,  need  the  inspiration 
which  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  these 
great  ladies  can  give.  The  deeds  and 
courage  of  these  two  women  stand  out 
as  shining  examples  of  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice and  dedication  which  individuals  can 
render  in  the  cause  of  their  countiy. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  which  I  am  in- 
troducing be  printed  in  the  Record  to 
be  followed  with  certain  recent  memo- 
rials made  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  honor  of  Amelia  Earhart  and 
Joan  Merriam  Smith. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  memorials  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  81 »  in 
honor  of  Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Mer- 
riam Smith,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water  '  for  himself  and  other  Senators  > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj',  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  81 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  Ur.lted  St.ates 
wishes  to  officially  recoan'./e  the  hi.storlc 
aviation  achievements  of  two  late  patriotic 
American  nvlatrixes.  Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan 
Merriam  Smith:  and 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  (1897-1937)  was 
.'America's  first  and  greatest  aviatrix.  who 
liolds  record  flights  as  the  fir.st  person  to  fly 
from  Hawaii  to' the  United  States  mainland, 
to  av  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice,  and  to  ily 
nonstop  from  Mexico  City  to  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  and  as  the  f.rst  woman  to  fly  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  solo,  to  I'y  both  ways  across 
the  United  States,  and  to  be  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross  by  the  Consress: 
and 

Whereas,  in  1932.  1933.  and  1934.  Amelia 
Earhart  was  the  winner  of  the  Harmon  Inter- 
national Aviation  Trophy,  which  is  aviation's 
highest  award;    and 

Whereas  during  the  period  March  17  to 
May  12  1964,  Joan  Merriam  Smith  (1936- 
1965)  flew  the  1937  Earhart  Equator  route 
and  thereby  became  the  first  woman  to  fly 
solo  around  the  world:    and 

Whereas  Joan  Merriam  Smith  was  awarded 
the  1965  Harmon  International  Aviation 
Trophy  posthumou.sly  for  this  historic  first 
flight :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re^ohcd  b.v  the  Senate  avd  Ho;:se  of 
Representatiies  of  the  Vr.ited  States  of 
Avierica  .n  Congress  n.^sembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
annua'.iV  a  prochiin-ation  designating  the 
12th  day  of  May  in  eacii  year  as  '■Amelia  Ear- 
hart-Joan  Merriam  Smith  Aviation  Day", 
in  honor  of  these  two  American  aviatrlxes. 
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Sec     3      In     r«"'-o«nltlon     of    the    _. 

nchlevemenu  for  the  United  Ststea  bfi 

EarhHft  who  blazed  the  frontier  of  avlatl>-)n 
!<)r  sll  women  and  «U  AnierirAns  and  by  Jr>an 
Merrlam  Smith  who  dreamed  of,  lived  for. 
■*:.<i  fulfilled  the  achievement  of  flying  solo 
•  le  uncompleted  1937  Earhart  Eqiia'.or  route 
the  Congress  rerommends  the  names  of  both 
rtviatrlxes  to  the  President  for  ■-onslderaMon 
of  the  awardlni?  of  the  Presidential  Med  il  of 
Freedom  posthumous. v.  as  provided  under 
Executive  Order  9586  of  July  8  1^4.^  as 
amended  i5  USC  4604  nt  »  or  of  such  other 
appropriate  award  as  the  President  may 
authorize 

Sec  3  The  Postmaster  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  t.j  give  consideration  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  airmail  stamps 
fomraemoratlng  Joan  Merrlam  Smiths  world 
flight  and  honoring  the  Civil  Air  Patr.i  of 
which  she  was  a  cadet  member  Such  stamp 
shall  be  first  issued  on  May  12  in  as  early  a 
yesr  13  practicable  in  such  denomination  and 
de?:gn  and  for  such  period,  as  the  Postmaster 
Cleneral  may  prescribe 

The    memorialo.     presented     by     Mr 
GoLow.*TER.  are  a.s  follows 
Th«  ST*rj:  OF  MA«YLA.Na    Executive  Depaht- 

MENT     Governors   Prixlamatton 
ameUa   carhart-joa.v    mcrriam   aviation   day 

MAT     12      19SH 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  was  America's 
first  and  greatest  avutrlx  wnose  recrd 
fllghu  Include  the  first  flight  from  Hawaii  to 
the  United  Stites  Mai.iltud  a  nonstop 
flight  from  Mexico  City  to  Newark.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  :he  arst  wuman  to  nv  botn  ways 
across  the  United  SUtes    and 

Whereai  Joan  Merrlam  wh.i  flew  the  1937 
Earhart  Equator  route  to  become  the  first 
person  to  fly  solo  around  the  world  at  the 
Equator,  als^.  holda  the  distinction  as  the 
..r'-t  woman  to  fly  a  twin  engine  plane 
around  the  world  which  awarded  her  the 
1965  Harmon  Internationa;  Aviation  Trophy; 
Now  therefore  I  siPiRo  T  Agnew  Crov- 
ernor  of  the  State  .f  Marvi.ind,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  12.  I96«  as  Amelia  Earhart- 
Juan  .Vferrliin  Aviation  Day  in  Marviand  m 
reco«fnitlon  of  the  aviation  achievements 
for  the  United  States  bv  these  'w  /r^at 
American  women  who  blazed  the  frontier  :f 
aviation  for  a.;  women 

Given  Under  Mv  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte  of  Maryland,  in  the  City  of 
Annapolis,  this  7th  Day  of  May,  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Sixty-Eight 

By   the  Governor 

Spibo  T  Agnew 
C  Stanley  Blair. 
Secretary  of  Staie 


hundred    and   sixty-eight   and   of   Independ- 
ence the  one  hundred  and  ninety-third. 
John  H.  CHAm. 

CrorerTior. 

OmcE  or  THE  Mayor. 
Oakland   CaU;    Apr   29.  1968 
To    Thx  Crnz«Ns  or  Oakland 

Greetings  Because  of  Oakland's  historic 
afniutlon  with  early  flights  and  developments 
of  the  aviation  industry,  our  City  la  proud 
to  acclaim  persons  ♦ho  establish  flying 
records 

Amelia  Earhart  was  Americas  tlr.st  and 
greatest  avlatrlx.  and  Joan  Merrlam  was  the 
first  person  to  fly  solo  around  the  wurld  at 
the  Equator  Miss  Merrlam  completed  the 
1937  Earhart  route  fi..-  an  historic  avlaUon 
first,  and  was  awarded  the  19«6  Harmon 
.\vlatlon  Trophy 

Therefore,  ab  Mayor  .f  the  City  of  Oakland 
and  In  behalf  of  Its  administration,  I  hereby 
pr.<lalm  May  \2.  19«fl  as  Amelia  Earhart- 
Joan  Merrlam  Aviation  Day  in  Oakland.  In 
honor  and  memory  of  these  two  courageous 
American  aero  pioneers,  and  urge  all  our 
citizens  to  recognize  their  flne  contribution 
to  aviation  pr'Dgress 
Sincerely, 

John  H   Reading 

Mayor 

Omcx   or    ruE    Mayor     Cftt    Hall.    Long 
BEAt  H     Calif 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

PLANTAno.NS 

paocLAMATioN       a.mel:a    EARH-ABT-JOAN     mer- 

HAM     AVIATIO.V     DAT 

(  By  John  H    Chaf  ee    Governor  1 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  are  two 
of     the     most     distinguished     avlatrlxes    in 
American  Aviation  history 

These  two  women  were  recipients  of  ni- 
naerous  awards  for  their  courageous  solo 
flights  around  the  world,  their  varied  avia- 
tion achievements  and  their  Invaluable  con- 
trlbuUon  not  only  tt.  aviation  but  to  the 
United  States  They  stand  symb<jllc  of  the 
great  but  unheralded  accomplishments  of 
the  many  women  la  American  aviation 

In  honor  of  these  two  patriotic  Amerl -an 
Aero  Pioneers  and  the  accomplishments  of 
all  women  In  Aviation  past  and  present, 
now  therefore  do  I,  John  H  Chafee,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pt^jvi- 
dence  PlanUtlons.  proclaim  Sundav  May  12, 
19«8.  as  .Amelia  Earhart-J  wn  Merrlam  Avia- 
tion Day 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed  this  twenty-third  day  of  April,  In 
the    year    of    Our    Lord,    one    thousand    nine 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereiw  Amelia  Earhart  1  1897  1937  j  waa 
America's  first  and  greatest  avlatrlx.  whose 
record  flights  include:  The  first  person  to 
fly  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  Main- 
land r..  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice:  to  fly 
n.jtistop  from  Mexico  City  to  Newrirk.  New 
Jersey  the  first  woman  U)  fly  the  Atlantic 
Oce;ui  solo  to  fly  both  ways  acroes  the 
United  States,  to  be  awarded  the  DlsUn- 
gulshed  Flying  Cross  by  the  Congress  In  1932. 
and  the  winner  of  the  Harmon  International 
Aviation  Trophy  In  1932.  1933.  1934  which  Is 
aviation  s  highest  award,   and 

Whereas  Joan  Merrlam  SnUth  1  1937-1965  > 
who.  during  the  period  of  March  17-May  12. 
1964.  flew  the  1937  Earhart  Equator  Route 
and  became  the  first  person  to  ilv  solo 
around  the  world  at  the  Equator,  the  flrst 
woman  to  fly  a  twin-engine  plane  around 
the  world,  and  for  this  hlsUirlc  first  flight 
Wis  awarded  the  1965  Harmon  International 
AvlaUon  Trophv  pi>8thumoU8ly,    and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  the  aviation 
achievements  for  the  United  SUtes  by 
Amelia  Earhart.  who  blazed  the  frontier  of 
aviation  for  all  women  and  all  Americans, 
and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith,  who  dreamed  of 
lived  fur,  and  fulfilled  the  achievement  of 
flying  solo  the  uncompleted  1937  Earhart 
Equator  route  In  1964  it  has  been  pn^posed 
that  the  names  of  both  avlatrlxes  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SLate.s  for  consideration  of  the 
awarding  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, pojithumously.  or  other  appropriate 
award  as  the  President  may  authorize,  and 

Whereas  it  has  further  been  proposed  that 
the  Postmaster  General  be  authorized  to  give 
cor^lderatlon  Uj  the  issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative airmail  stamp  in  honor  of  Joan  Mer- 
rlams  world  flight,  with  the  .suggested  stamp 
theme  of  World  Friend.shlp  vi:i  Av:atlon- 
Now.  therefore.  I.  Edwin  W  W.ide  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  CUv  Council,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday,  May  12.  1968  as  Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merrlam  Aviation  Day  In  honor 
of  these  two  late  oatrlotlc  American  avla- 
trlxes. 

Edwi.n  W   Wade. 

Mayor 


the   name  of   the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  ■  Mr  Allott)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  1538  <  to  abolish  the 
Commis.sion    on    Executive,    Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
Ident.  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia   iMr.  Randolph).  I 
iisk  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   iMr.  Sparkmani.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   'Mr.   Ribicoffi,  tht* 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inodye)',  the 
.senior     Senator     from     Indiana      iMr 
Hartkei,  the  junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana   'Mr.    Bayhi,   the   Senator   from 
Iowa   I  Mr.  Hughes  1,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale>.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Case  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon   t  Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  'the 
Senator   from   Washington    (Mr.   Jack- 
son", the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxicrei.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mmg    (Mr.   McGee),   be   added   at   co- 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
7 '  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending' 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
■Ane  or  older 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.slc  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  18- 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  relating  to  choosing  a  Pres- 
ident when  the  choice  devolves  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr 
Ervin I    be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  'Mr.  Randolph).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
74 1  providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
first  full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  .so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OP    BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr     CURTIS     Mr     President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  its  next  printing. 


.\RCHES  AND  CAPITOL  REEF  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS— AMENDMENTS 
'AMENDMENTS  NOS.  6  AND  7' 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17.  1969. 1  once  again  introduced 
my  bills  establishing  national  parks  out 
of  three  present  Utah  National  Monu- 
ments— Cedar  Breaks,  Capitol  Reef,  and 
.Arches 

At  that  time  I  stated  1 

Unaer  my  bills  as  currently  written.  I  da 
not  prop,«e  any  acreage  Increase  for  any  of 
the  three  areas  However,  after  proper  hear- 
ings both  In  Washington  and  In  Utah,  it 
could  be  determined  that  some  Increases  are 
Justified 

It  is  my  hope  that  under  the  new  Nixon 
Administration  and  new  Interior  Department. 
we  will  be  able  to  gain  favorable  reports  on 
these  proposals  which  I  first  Introduced 
July  11.  1961 
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However,  just  90  minutes  before  he  left 
office,  former  President  Johnson  signed 
the  orders  authorizing  the  expansion  of 
Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  Monuments. 
By  the  sweep  of  a  pen  the  President  with- 
drew some  264,000  acres  of  land  in  Utah 
and  put  them  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  This  means  that 
no  further  use  of  the  lands  can  be  made 
by  farmers,  ranchers,  or  anyone  wanting 
to  merely  use  the  water  facilities  on  the 
land.  In  effect.  It  cut  off  mining  rights, 
grazing  lands,  or  the  use  of  communica- 
tion systems.  This  was  done  without 
prior  consultation  with  Congress,  without 
consultation  or  discussion  with  tiie  State 
officials,  without  hearing  any  interested 
groups. 

Since  this  land  grab  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  my  colleague,  Repre- 
.sentative  Laurence  Burton,  and  I  have 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  areas  that 
would  be  affected  in  Utah  and  have  met 
with  the  interested  citizens.  The  reaction 
of  these  citizens  was  overwhelmingly 
against  any  extension  of  the  boundaries. 

Since  my  return  from  Utah  I  have 
talked  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
.staff  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  about 
my  bills  to  make  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
national  parks.  In  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  about  the  boimdaries,  they  felt 
It  would  be  advisable  to  amend  the  bills 
to  indicate  that  the  monuments  would 
be  established  as  parks  to  the  extent  of 
their  acreage  and  boundaries  as  of 
January  1,  1969. 

I  therefore  submit  an  amendment 
No.  G»,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me 
to  my  bill  «S.  399  >  to  establish  Capitol 
Reef  National  Monument  as  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park;  and  amendment 
'  No.  7 1 ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me 
to  S.  400.  to  establish  Arches  National 
Monument  as  Arches  National  Park. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BEn^NETT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
'A  ho  has  advocated  national  park  status 
for  these  magnificent  areas  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  un- 
der my  bills  there  would  be  no  expansion 
of  boundaries,  taking  in  vast  new  areas 
of  land.  The  great  majority  of  Utahans 
objected  strenously  to  this  arbitrary  and 
unilateral  action  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  the  right  to  reset 
these  boundaries,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  to  exercise  this 
iit'ht  and  to  conduct  field  hearings  on 
iny  bills  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


UNITED      STATES      AND      HAWAH'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  my  good  friend  and  dlstin- 
'-:uished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Pong),  delivered  a 
very  timely,  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  United  States  and  Hawaii's  role  in 
the  Pacific,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  post- Vietnam  war  era. 

Because  he  himself  is  a  man  of  the 
Pacific,  bom  and  raised  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  State  of  Hawaii,  Senator  Fong's 
comments  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Senator  Pong  knows  this  vast  region 


well.  He  properly  reminds  us  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  two-ocean  Nation.  His 
thesis  Is  that,  if  after  Vietnam,  Ameri- 
cans desire  peace  in  the  Asia-Paciflc  area, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  for 
peace,  not  isolate  ourselves  from  half  of 
the  world. 

So  that  other  Senators  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Recoro  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  views,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UNiTEa  States  and  Hawaii's  Role  in  the 

Pacific 
(By    U.S.    Senator    Hiram    L.    Pong,    Hawaii 

Manufacturers  Association,  Vth  Industrial 

Week  Conference,  Honolulu  International 

Center,    Honolulu,    Hawaii,    February    20, 

1969) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  Vth  Industrial  Week  Con- 
ference, which  has  the  very  timely  topic 
"Hawaii's  Role  in  the  Pacific?" 

Before  offering  some  comments  on  your 
central  theme,  may  I  first  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  HawEiU  Manu- 
facturers Association  for  your  efforts  to  de- 
velop and  expand  manufacturing  In  Hawaii. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  In  Hawaii 
since  statehood  has  been  particularly  Im- 
pressive and  has  contributed  substantially 
to  Hawaii's  economic  health  and  prosperity. 
It  Is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  Impwr- 
tance  and  Impact  of  diversifying  Hawaii's 
economy  as  you  have  done. 

Last  year,  according  to  preliminary  figures. 
manufacturing  totaled  $684  million  In  value. 
including  processing  of  sugar  and  pineapple. 
The  agriculture  Industry  might  dispute 
counting  sugar  and  pineapple  because  this 
relegates  agriculture  to  fourth-place  income- 
producer  for  Hawaii.  The  tourist  Industry 
might  also  object,  for  this  puts  them  in  third 
position  with  $500  million — behind  defense 
spending  of  almost  $610  million. 

But  no  matter  how  we  figure,  it  is  plain 
that  manufacturing  in  Hawaii  Is  on  the 
rise — and  I  am  convinced  it  will  keep  on 
rising  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Good  Book  counsels  that  all  things 
come  to  those  who  wait.  As  practical  busi- 
nessmen, we  know  we  cannot  Just  sit  and 
wait  for  markets  and  opportunities  to  come 
to  ua.  We  must  follow  another  Biblical 
maJdm:  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

So  it  Is  commendable  that  your  Associa- 
tion had  the  foresight  to  assign  members  to 
explore  the  essential  factors  affecting  Ha- 
waii's future  economic  role  in  the  Asia- 
Paciflc  Hemisphere. 

Hawaii  businessmen  are  going  to  have  to 
be  energetic  and  aggressive  if  they  are  to 
expand  their  markets  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. We  are  up  against  some  high-grade 
competition  from  Europe,  Japan,  and  else- 
where, whose  businessmen  and  traders  are 
already  established  in  Asian  and  Pacific  mar- 
kets. 

We  dare  not  delude  ourselves  that.  Just  be- 
cause we  regard  Hawaii  as  the  hub  of  the 
Paclflc,  others  will  think  so,  too.  and  act 
accordingly. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  anals^e  how  Ha- 
waii can  "sell"  itself  or  to  delve  into  such 
things  as  potential  markets,  demand  and 
supply,  manufacturing  techniques,  sales 
management,  trade  and  business  restrictions 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  enter  the 
picture.  Your  own  experts  can  counsel  you 
on  these  things. 

My  remarks  will  deal  with  the  broad  frame- 
work erf  my  topic,  "The  U.S.  and  Hawaii's 
Role  in  the  Pacific." 

This  assumes  our  Nation  and  our  State 
will  have  a  role. 


I  am  in  full  accord  with  that  assumption. 

Unlike  the  neo-lsolatlonlsts.  I  believe  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  Asla-Paclflc  Hemisphere 
is  lnescap>able. 

By  Involvement,  I  do  not  mean  war 

I  pray  Vietnam  will  be  the  last  war' 

Three  major  wars  involving  U.S.  forces  in 
25  years  are  three  too  many  wars! 

The  question  after  Vietnam  is;  Will  Amer- 
ica have  a  better  chance  for  peace  U  we 
work  for  it  in  the  vast  Asia-Pacific  area  or 
if  we  withdraw  all  U.S.  presence  or  interest 
there? 

More  and  more  today  we  hear  cries  that, 
once  the  Vietnam  war  is  over,  America  should 
pull  out  and  stay  out  of  that  area  We  are 
told  America  has  few  ties  that  bind  us  with 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  that  we  have  no  business 
exercising  leadership  there,  that  we  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities, and  anyway  Asia  is  a  remote  and 
alien  world  apart  from  ours. 

My  friends,  there  Ls  a  law  of  science  known 
to  every  school  child:  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum. 

There  is  a  similar  law  In  government: 
Politics  abhors  a  vacuum.  When  one  power 
deftarts,  another  moves  in  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Prance  has  almost 
entirely  closed  out  her  sphere  of  Influence. 
Britain  has  been  steadily  withdrawing  from 
east  of  the  Suez  and  is  scheduled  to  leave 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  by  1971,  Just  two 
years  from  now. 

If  America  abandons  her  Par  East  security 
bases  after  Vietnam,  pulls  the  fleet  back  to 
Hawaii  or  the  West  Coast,  abandons  efforts 
for  peaceful  trade,  commerce  and  coopera- 
tion, leaving  a  vacuum  In  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, the  next  question  is:  Who  will  fill  that 
vacuum? 

Who  will  give  the  emerging  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  a  helping  hand  to  bring 
them  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  Twentieth 
Century? 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  Ameri- 
cans to  think  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  as  only  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Actually,  our  Nation  has  been 
deeply  Involved  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  from 
the  early  days  of  our  Republic.  Our  involve- 
ment has  taken  many  forms. 

As  long  ago  as  1784,  soon  after  the  .Ameri- 
can colonies  won  independence  from  Britain. 
Yankee  clipper  ships  visited  the  port  of 
Canton.  China,  for  the  first  time.  In  1820, 
New  England  missionaries  settled  here  Ln  our 
mid-Pacific  Hawaiian  Islands.  A  decade  later, 
the  U.S.  concluded  a  trade  treaty  with  Slam, 
and  eleven  years  later  gained  trade  rights 
with  China. 

Our  Nation  became  a  Pacific  power  just 
before  the  Civil  War.  when  Commodore 
Perry  opened  Jafian  to  the  outside  world.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  America  acquired 
the  Philippines  from  Spain,  Hawaii  by  an- 
nexation, and  Alaska  by  purchase  from 
Russia. 

Years  of  trade  and  commerce  with  Asian 
lands,  our  governance  of  the  Philippines, 
World  War  II  in  the  Paclflc,  the  US.  occupa- 
tion of  Japan,  and  the  war  in  Korea  further 
enmeshed  America's  destiny  with  Asia  Viet- 
nam is  the  latest  chapter  in  a  US.  saga  that 
dates  back  two  centuries. 

Today,  U.S.  ties  in  Asia  are  not  nist  war- 
related.  America  has  many  other  ties  in  Asi.i 
and  the  Pacific.  We  carry  on  extensive  trade 
and  commerce  with  a  number  of  countries  In 
that  region.  Americans  visit  many  of  these 
countries,  and  we  try  to  attract  their  citizen"; 
to  visit  our  shores.  We  are  engaged  in  projects 
to  improve  the  health  of  Asian  .ind  PaclHc 
peoples,  to  improve  their  aerlculture  so  thev 
can  better  feed  their  people,  and  to  provide 
education  for  the  young  people.  We  assist  in 
economic  development  projects.  We  have  cul- 
tural, technical,  and  educational  exchanges 

We  have  defense  outposts  scattered  in  the 
Pacific  and  our  military  shield  protects  mil- 
lions upxDn  millions  of  people.  Our  Seventh 
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rieet  patrols  International  waters  and  keeps 
the  high  ae&a  open  to  shipping 

Our  very  presence  has  a  salutary  effect 
Prt)ilmlty  of  US  naval  iinlt.<t  encourasced  In- 
dunesla  tfi  overthrow  the  O^immunlst  st- 
tempt  to  take  over  that  vast  land  and  her  1 1  t 
mi: Hon  people  Thailand  has  been  strenifth- 
ened  In  Its  effort  Ui  combat  (?'JprrlIla  w:irfare 
Malaysia,  too.  has  been  encourai;ed  by  Amer- 
ica i<  determination  to  keep  trade  and  com- 
munications lanes  open 

Our  presence  and  our  stand  against  arm^d 
aggression  are  giving  Asian  nations  the  time 
they  so  desperately  need  to  strengthen  their 
ecunomles.  m-Jdernlze  rhelr  systems  rf  gov- 
ernment effect  badly  needed  reforms  and 
build  their  national  Identity  and  Indenend- 
ence 

There  is  so  much  to  do  In  Asia  and  the 
Pftcinc  of  mutual  benefit  that  I  envision  our 
ties  will  be  strengtkeved.  not  weakened.  In 
the  years  to  come' 

America  Is  anchored  In  the  Pacific.  clo«ie  to 
A.iia,  and  our  future  policy  cannot  overlook 
this' 

Just  think!  The  US  border  Is  within  two 
miles  of  Asia  now  that  Ala.-^ka  Is  a  State  Onr 
boundaries  In  the  mid -Pacific  are  2500  miles 
closer  to  the  Par  Eaj;t  than  the  mainland 
West  Coast    because  of  HiwaUs  statehood 

To  abandon  Asia  and  the  Pacific  wou'd  h» 
to  abandon  our  westernmost  States— and 
this  Is  unthinkable' 

So  as  we  Uxik  at  the  US  and  Hawaii's  r"le 
li  Asia  a.-id  the  Pacific,  we  do  It  a<calrL5*  e 
background  of  geographical  facts  a.^d  lcn>? 
V  S  history  In  the  area 

In  the  future  our  priority  effort,  of  course. 
Is  peace  In  Vietnam  What  the  final  terms 
will  be  and  when  peace  will  come  no  one 
knows  Until  these  become  clear  It  Is  dlfB- 
cult  to  make  accurate  assessment  of  the  full 
Impact  of  the  wars  end  But  through  the 
cloudy  crystal  ball,  some  things  appear  fairly 
clear 

With  the  advent  of  peace  in  Asia,  nations 
will  devote  attention  to  building  their  econ- 
omies and  improving  the  lot  of  their  millions 
of  citizens  More  than  one  and  one-half  bil- 
lion people-  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
world  popolatlon  -  live  In  Asia  Across  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  fantastic  area  they  are 
demanding  a  better  life  from  the  ultra 
primitive  regions  to  the  highly  modern  urban 
areas 

For  centu.-les  most  Asians  have  endured  a 
lifetime  of  ablect  pover'v  and  mlserv  But  a 
new  day  Is  dawning  for  them  Thev  know  It 
and  their  leaders  know  It — and  thev  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  it  Thev  see  the 
modern  success  stories  of  Japan  Taiwan. 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Malaysia.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore — and  they  know  it  can 
be  done  — in  Asia  by  Asians,  with  some  out- 
side help 

Many  of  the  least-developed  countries  face 
a  lack  of  capital  and  know-how  to  develop 
their  resources  and  diversify  their  economy, 
over  and  above  the  ever-present  problem  of 
increasing  food  supplies  They  face  enormous 
tasks  of  promoting  economic  growth  In  basic 
Industries,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
satisfy  pent-up  consumer  demands.  Many  na- 
tions will  need  a  ml.x  of  Industry  that  will 
earn  foreign  exchange  and  Industry  that 
will  supply  domestic  needs 

More  highly  developed  countries  face  dif- 
ferent economic  problems,  such  as  finding 
new  markets  for  their  projects  and  providing 
employment  for  their  people 

Everywhere  there  Is  a  weariness  and  Im- 
pitlence  with  the  waste  and  tragedv  of  war 
People  long  for  an  end  to  the  shooting  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  engage  In  peaceful 
pursuits  In  countries  that  have  e.Xfierlenced 
war  and  civil  strife,  the  people  vearn  for 
peace  and  for  the  return  home  of  their  men- 
folk 


Hawaii's  25th  Division  and  Marine  Brigade  at 
Kaneohe  are  likely  to  resume  their  stations 
in  Hawaii  Still  a  question  mark  Is  whether 
peacetime  US  forces  will  be  assigned  to 
Vietnam  for  a  transition  period  We  just  don't 
know 

The  peace  a^eement  may  prohibit  this. 
.\nd  South  Vietnamese  forces  may  be  strong 
enough  by  the  time  peace  cornea  that  no 
outside  troops  will  be  needed,  although  an 
international  force  may  be  needed  to  en- 
force the  peace  terms  along  South  Vietnam's 
borders  and   the  DMZ 

Undoubtedly  the  entire  question  of  Amer- 
Icas  military  presence  m  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific will  be  reviewed  In  the  context  of  the 
peace  agreement  Vital  policy  questions  will 
face  us  Where  and  liow  will  our  peacetime 
mllit<iry  forces  be  deployed^  What  about  our 
overseas  bases ^  If  we  turn  Okinawa  over  to 
Japan  and  our  bases  there  and  in  Japan  close 
down,  what  steps  do  we  take  to  fill  the  secu- 
rity gap-'  Supp;«e  the  Philippines  decide  not 
to  extend  leases  on  our  Sublc  Bay  base  and 
Clark  Field'  Will  repliicemenus  be  found  for 
bases  on  our  Pacific  defense  perimeter''  Or. 
will  the  US  shield  be  drawn  back  ui  Guam. 
Midway,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Coiust ' 

Technological  developments-  like  the  Po- 
seidon missile  and  the  C  5A  troop  transport 
aircraft  -may  eventually  lessen  reliance  on 
far-out  bases  Again,  because  Hawaii  Is  U  S 
soil  and  In  the  mui-Paclfic,  we  may  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  improved  airllft-seallft  now 
being  worked  on  and  perhaps  be  involved  in 
converting  Polaris  submiirlnes  u>  use  the 
Paseldon  MKltary  space  weaponry  may  also 
in  time  reduce  rellan.e  on  overseas  bases  In 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Hawaii  s  .■^pace  tracking 
■operations  might  then  be  assigned  a  new 
mission    related  to  defense 

If  our  defense  perimeter  !v  pulled  back 
from  the  Far  East,  it  Is  po.sslble  that  Hawaii 
win  become  even  more  Impijrtant  as  a  de- 
fense center  than  it  Is  now  So  while  Viet- 
nam-generated defense  spending  in  Hawaii  Is 
expected  to  decline  with  peace,  a  pullback 
from  the  Far  East  could  beef  up  Hawaii's  role 
and  result  in  compensating  defense  expendi- 
tures in  the  Islands 

For  the  foreseeable  future.  Hawaii  can  ex- 
pect to  continue  as  the  hub  of  America  s  de- 
fense structure  In  the  Pacific  Our  role  may 
change  but  Hawaii  will  continue  to  be  a  key 
to  defense  strategy  In  this  Hemisphere 

With  peace  m  Vietnam,  it  is  reasonable  to 
foresee  the  United  States  will  take  part  in 
rebuilding  the  war-shattered  South  and  put- 
ting her  on  her  feet  economically  as  she  was 
a  few  years  ago  You  will  recall  that,  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  we  helped  to  rebuild  Japan 
and  to  guide  her  people  In  est;»bllshlng  a 
thriving  democratic  government  We  did  the 
same  for  South  Korea,  and  these  two  na- 
tions are  now  shining  examples  not  only  of 
the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  Korean  people,  but  also  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  US,  postwar  policy  in  Japan 
and  South  Ktrea 

Last  year.  Japan  became  the  third  major 
industrial  power  in  the  world,  surpassed  by 
only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
South  Korea  Is  a  sturdy  country,  making 
substantial  economic  strides,  far  beyond 
what  the  pesslmL'^ts  l:i  .America  predicted 
With  help.  South  Vietnam  can  recover,  too. 
It  IS  also  anticipated  the  United  Statee 
will  extend  a  helping  hand,  bilaterally  or 
muitllaterally  to  other  developing  countries 
m  A.sla  willing  to  help  themselves  In  the 
future,  however,  whatever  U  S  aid  Is  extended 
IS  likely  to  be  far  more  selective  than  in  the 
past,  far  more  practical,  far  more  construc- 
tive 

With  all  of  the  urgent  domestic  needs  we 
have  in  America,  public  sentiment  will  not 


tolerate  the  lavish  foreign  aid  give-aways  of 

\«/i,w    ,.  "^-  1950's  and  early  1960's.  where  at  one  time 

With    peace^  most   manpower   tied    to   war      more  than  100  countrles^aimc^t  all  natlo^ 

^^^"T"l  ^">"'^^"  OIs  will  be  heading     of  the  world-were  recef^ngTI   m  lit^ry  C^ 

home-and  what  a  joyful  day  that  will  be'      economic  aid  or  both  military  or 


Former  President  Johnson's  committee  to 
study  the  impict  of  peace  estimated  a  cessa- 
tion of  war  in  Vietnam  would  release  .»22 
billion  The  mcxjd  of  the  American  people 
today  is  that  these  funds  should  be  applied 
to  remedying  the  urgent  domestic  needs  of 
our  cities  and  p>oor  rural  are.ie.  to  Improving 
education  to  cleaning  up  our  dirty  air  and 
dirty  water  to  solving  our  transportation 
moss  and  to  giving  a  tax  break  to  the  Amen- 
can  taxpayers  Outright  grants  to  foreign 
countries  will  decline  sharply  in  favor  f 
loans,  and  even  loans  will  be  lean 

The  aftermath  of  war  has  always  caused 
economic  dlsk->cation  So  we  can  anticipate 
pf«twar  adjustments  here  in  the  U  S  and  ;n 
Asia  Aside  from  this  transition  period,  most 
observers  look  to  Increased  economic  actUTy 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  after  the  Vietnam  war 
ends  In  fact  following  President  Johnsons 
.innijuncement  of  the  bombing  halt,  prices  on 
all  major  stock  exch.mges  in  Asia  rose 
sharply  Businessmen  and  stockholders  there 
apparently  believe  peace  will  bring  stability 
and  better  business  to  the  region 

In  the  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  pro- 
ess,  managerial  and  consult.int  services  :ire 
bound  to  be  In  demand  m  the  Par  East  Tins 
can  be  the  forerunner  to  Intensified  business, 
cominerclal,  and  construction  activities  iii 
A&U  and  the  Pacific  US  firms  should  be 
alert  to  opportunities  that  open 

We  can  also  look  forward  to  an  increase  n 
trade  and  commerce  with  our  Asian  .i';cl 
Pacific  naighbors.  provided  these  countries 
and  ours  do  net  erect  a  host  of  protective 
trade  barriers  and  restrictions 

Another  proviso,  crucial  to  economic 
development  and  expanded  commerce.  Is  th:it 
the  Asian  nations  must  not  discourat-e 
foreign  Investment  Wltho»u  foreign  capital 
and  investment,  many  Asian  countries  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  develop  their  econ- 
omies They  are  too  po(.r  and  their  needs  ,irp 
too  great  Encouragement  of  foreign  capital 
Investment  under  fair  terms  and  with  gu.ir- 
antees  aktamst  expropriation  Is  a  "must"  tor 
manv  Asian  countries  Let  us  hope  their  le.ui- 
crs  have  the  wisdom  to  perceive  this  Other- 
wise, the  lagging  countries  of  Asia  will  not 
reap  the  benefits  that  loom  so  promising  on 
their  horizon  after  centuries  of  economic 
stagnation  and  deprivation 

Peace  will  undoubtedly  generate  a  surce 
In  tourism  and  travel,  which  should  help  -o 
offset  the  expected  decline  In  mlUtarv  R  ^  R 
as  our  defense  forces  phase  out  of  Vietnam 
The  current  scramble  for  Pacific  air  routes 
and  the  flurry  of  hotel  and  resort  Investment 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  attest  to  a  widespread 
conviction  that  this  Hemisphere  Is  on  the 
verge  of  an  International  travel  boom 

In  todays  race  between  food  supply  and 
the  population  explosion  In  much  of  Asia, 
America  Is  already  beginning  to  play  a  two- 
fold  role  One.  we  are  supporting  those  seek- 
ing to  control  the  birth  rate  Two.  we  are 
helping  Asian  lands  Increase  their  food  sup- 
plies. 

With  the  advent  of  miracle  rice,  many  na- 
tions of  Asia  now  see  for  the  first  time  a  ray 
of  hope  that  .some  day  thev  will  obtain 
enough  food  for  their  pe<5ple '  This  will  -e- 
quire  major  Investments  In  Irrigation  works, 
fertilizer  and  pesticide  plants,  and  storage 
and  distribution  facilities.  But  the  hope  is 
there,  where  before  there  was  no  hope  In 
this  headlong  riice  between  food  and  people. 
America  will  do  Its  part  to  solve  the  scourge 
of  hunger 

Despite  our  best  efforts  and  despite  our 
best  intentions,  however,  there  will  per.«lst 
problems  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  that  defy 
ready  solution  We  do  not  have  absolute  con- 
trol, nor  even  In  many  cases  nominal  control 
over  events  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Every- 
thing will  not  go  according  to  our  plans  and 
our  wishes  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to 
be  able  to  Infiuence  or  bend  the  course  of 
events  away  from  war  toward  peace  and 
progress. 
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A  big  enigma  In  the  future  Ls  Mainland 
China.  How  long  will  her  leaders  take  to  per- 
ceive the  folly  of  their  self-imposed  Isola- 
tion? When  will  her  government  permit  re- 
sumption of  normal  relations  in  trade,  com- 
merce, communications,  and  travel  with 
the  rest  of  the  world?  When  will  Mainland 
China's  leaders  permit  their  760  million 
people  to  enter  Into  the  family  of  nations, 
lo  become  a  peaceful  member  of  the  Pacific 
community?  Only  Peking  knows  the  answers, 
and  Peking  Is  not  talking  at  the  moment. 

Obviously,  what  Mainland  China  does  In 
the  future  will  Impact  upon  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  In  the  absence  of  any  signs  that  her 
leaders  are  charting  a  course  away  from  Iso- 
lationism, we  can  only  assume  China  -will  con- 
tinue In  the  foreseeable  future  as  a  closed 
society. 

And  now,  where  will  Hawaii  fit  Into  the 
future  picture  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific? 

I  have  already  stated  Hawaii  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  as  the  hub  of  America's  defense 
structure  In  the  Pacific  possibly  with  an  even 
larger  peacetime  role  than  before  Vietnam. 

In  the  field  of  subtropical  agriculture,  Ha- 
waii has  a  reservoir  of  experienced,  talented 
specialists  whose  expertise  would  be  most 
valuable  to  Asian  countries  •with  similar 
climate. 

Our  growing  oceonography  program  could 
also  serve  to  help  others  learn  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  seas. 

In  education,  also,  we  have  many  excel- 
lent educators  and  administrators  who  can 
render  fine  .service  In  helping  establish  and 
modernize  school  systems  at  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  level. 

In  the  health  field.  Hawaii  has  outstand- 
ing doctors,  nurses,  and  other  private  and 
public  health  personnel.  Their  skills  and 
knowledge  could  help  wipe  out  diseases  that 
plague  the  people.  In  India,  the  once- 
dreaded  malaria  has  been  almost  completely 
wiped  out. 

In  finance  and  Insurance,  Hawaii  has  a 
great  number  of  talented  and  successful  peo- 
ple who  can  share  their  experience  and  know- 
how  with  other  Asian  peoples. 

In  business  and  manufacturing,  Hawaii 
hits  many  top-notch  entrepreneurs  and  in- 
novators. Although  our  Islands  are  poor  In 
mineral  resources  and  raw  material  for  heavy 
industry  and  although  Hawaii  for  years  ap- 
pears destined  to  remain  a  rural,  agricultural 
economy,  manufacturing  has  steadily  In- 
creased In  Importance  because  of  the  In- 
itenulty.  Imagination,  courage,  and  farslght- 
ttlness  of  go-getters  like  all  of  you  In  this 
audience.  You  have  assessed  Hawaii's  needs 
.md  figured  out  how  to  satisfy  those  needs, 
.ind  even  many  times  created  goods  for  ex- 
port. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  opportunity 
.'or  Industry  In  Hawaii  could  well  serve,  not 
Just  as  suppliers  for  Asia  and  Pacific  nations 
but  as  consultants  In  lands  where  oppor- 
'unltles  remain  undiscovered.  In  turn, 
Hawaii  could  be  a  test  market  for  Asian 
lioods  destined  for  U.S.  markets  and  U.S. 
^;oods  aimed  at  Asian  markets 

More  and  more  Hawaii  enterprises  such  as 
banks,  business,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
■lon.  may  find  it  profitable  tn  them  and  use- 
iul  to  Asians  to  establish  branches  in  some 
oi  these  nations. 

Hawaii  has  Institutions  as  well  as  people 
'.vho  play  a  vital  role  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
The  East-West  Center,  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  our  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  the  Hawaii 
International  Services  Agency,  your  own 
Hawaii  Manufacturers  Association  are  ex- 
amples. 

Hawaii  will  be  further  equipped  for  a 
trreater  role  In  development  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  as  we  vigorously  pursue  research  and 
development  in  the  growing  and  vital  com- 
munications, space,  blomedlcine,  oceano- 
graphic.  and  other  fields. 

To  play  the  greatest  possible  role  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  for  which  Hawaii  is  uniquely 


qualified  and  to  become  In  reality  the  "cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific,"  Hawaii  must  broaden 
its  horizons  far  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
State.  Concerned  up  to  now  with  our  in- 
ternal affairs  and  having  attained  solid  suc- 
cess as  a  State,  we  of  Hawaii  must  now  look 
outward  from  our  shores  to  find  new  oppor- 
tunities for  our  people  and  to  foster  new 
friendly  links  with  our  neighbors  In  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

Hawaii  must  assert  far  more  leadership  In 
matters  Asian  and  Pacific! 

We  must  become  the  spokesman  for  ra- 
tional, far-seeing,  peace-promoting  policies 
In  this  crucial  area  of  the  world.  We  must 
exert  far  greater  efforts  to  make  sure  Hawaii's 
counsel  on  Asian  affairs  Is  heard — and 
heeded — in  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  sit  quietly  by  while  highly 
vocal,  influential  Americans  preach  the  gospel 
of  isolationism  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  We 
dare  not  permit  the  "Eastern  establishment", 
so  heavily  oriented  toward  Europe,  to  domi- 
nate or  neglect  U.S.  policy  toward  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

Hawaii  is  a  "natural"  for  leadership  In  the 
Pacific.  After  10  years  of  statehood,  Hawaii 
unquestionably  has  acquired  new  stature 
and  now  has  pipelines  into  the  real  power 
structures  of  American  government — Con- 
gress and  the  White  House. 

We  of  Hawaii,  who  patiently  lobbied  long 
and  hard — and  successfully — for  statehood 
should  assume  responsibility  now  for  lobby- 
ing for  a  positive  policy  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress in  Asia. 

With  Richard  Nixon  In  the  White  House, 
I  believe  we  In  Hawaii  can  make  our  voices 
heard  as  never  before. 

There  are  those — including  a  well-known 
officeholder  in  Hawaii — who  predict  President 
Nixon  will  disengage  the  United  States  from 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  turn  his  back  on  this 
vast  and  vital  area,  and  concentrate  on 
Europe. 

And  when  these  political  prognostlcators 
allege  President  Nixon  will  turn  his  eyes 
away  from  Asia,  they  would  have  you  believe 
he  win  turn  his  eyes  away  from  Hawaii! 

Nonsense ! 

No  F>resident,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
could  Ignore  the  Asia-Pacific  arena,  even  If 
he  wanted  to! 

America  is  bounded  by  two  oceans — the 
Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic — and  this 
reality  of  geography  can  no  more  be  ignored 
than  the  reality  that  the  earth  orbits  the 
sun. 

President  Nixon  will  give  Intense  atten- 
tion to  the  Asia-Pacific  arena,  not  only  be- 
cause the  facts  of  life  force  any  President  to 
do  so,  but  also  because  he  has  long  known 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  peace  In  this  half  of 
the  world.  America  as  a  Pacific  nation  is 
going  to  have  to  do  her  part  to  work  for 
peace.  Just  as  America  had  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  Atlantic  community  after  World 
War  II. 

Without  question.  President  Nixon's  over- 
riding priority  Is  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  so 
that  American  boys  will  no  longer  be  en- 
gaged in  a  shooting  war  and  so  the  Immense 
drain  on  our  resources  will  stop. 

But  this  does  not  mean  President  Nixon 
will  thereafter  Ignore  our  Asian  and  Pacific 
neighbors — nor  that  he  will  ignore  Hawaii. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  recent  news  con- 
ference President  Nixon  was  asked  whether 
his  re-emphasis  on  Europe  would  mean  a 
lessening  of  interest  in  Asia.  The  President 
replied!  "I  think  you  could  best  describe  me 
as  not  being  a  'half-worlder.'  with  my  eyes 
looking  only  to  Europe  or  only  to  Asia,  but 
one  who  sees  the  whole  world.  We  live  In 
one  world  and  we  must  go  forward  together 
in  this  whole  world." 

Richard  Nixon  is  a  longtime  student  of  his- 
tory. He  knows  our  country  has  been  drawn 
into  three  major  wars  in  Asia  in  less  than  25 
years.  He  knows  that  America  cannot  in- 
sure future  peace  by  retreating  to  Portress 


America,  saying  "A  pox  on  all  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,"  as  the  new  isolationists  would  have 
us  do. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Nixon 
published  an  article  entitled  "Asia  After  Viet- 
nam." Let  me  quote  a  few  statements. 

"The  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  power  Eu- 
rope has  been  withdrawing  the  remnants  of 
empire,  but  the  United  States,  with  Us  coast 
reaching  in  an  arc  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering 
Straits,  is  one  anchor  of  a  vast  Pacific  com- 
munity. Both  our  interests  and  our  ideas 
propel  us  westward  acro.ss  the  Pacific,  not  as 
conquerors  but  as  partners,  linked  by  the  sea 
not  only  with  those  oriental  nations  on  Asia's 
Pacific  Littoral  but  at  the  same  time  with  oc- 
cidental Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  with 
the  Island  nations  between." 

Mr.  Nixon  also  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Weary  with  war.  disheartened  with  allies. 
disillusioned  with  aid,  dismayed  at  domestic 
crises,  many  Americans  are  heeding  the  call 
of  the  new  isolationism.  And  they  are  not 
alone;  there  is  a  tendency  In  the  whole  West- 
ern world  to  turn  inward,  to  become  parochial 
and  isolationist — dangerously  so. 

"But  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  se- 
curity a  generation  hence  unless  we  recog- 
nize now  the  massiveness  of  the  forces  at 
work  In  Asia,  where  more  than  half  the 
world's  people  live  and  where  the  greatest  ex- 
plosive potential  is  lodged.   •    •   • 

"Without  turning  our  backs  on  Europe,  we 
have  now  to  reach  out  westward  to  the  East, 
and  to  fashion  the  sinews  of  a  Pacific  com- 
munity." 

My  friends,  a  man  with  such  deep  under- 
standing ■will  not  turn  his  eyes  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Make  no  mistake  about  that! 

I  believe  we  can  rely  on  President  Nixon 
to  forge  a  new  role  for  America  in  .^sia  and 
the  Pacific — a  role  keyed  to  realities  .  a 
role  not  of  paternalism  or  Big  Brotherlsm. 
but  a  role  of  helpful  neighbor  a  role  of 

peaceful  Pacific  partnership  so  .as  to  spare 
America  further  agony  of  war  and  blood- 
shed— and  hopefully  in  the  process  to  spare 
the  nations  of  that  area  also  from  the  tragedy 
and  waste  of  war. 

I  believe  Hawaii  will  play  an  increasingly 
larger  role  In  building  a  thriving,  peaceful 
Pacific  community.  I  am  very  hopeful  the 
Nixon  .Administration  will  call  upon  Hawaii's 
people  to  use  their  special  talents,  their  spe- 
cial skills,  and  their  warm  aloha  to  assist  in 
this  challenging  task. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address.  President  Nixon 
asked  the  American  people  to  "join  In  a  high 
adventure — one  as  rich  as  humanity  itself 
and  exciting  as  the  times  we  live  in." 

Building  a  Pacific  community,  wherein 
each  man  retains  his  identity,  maintains  his 
dignity,  nurtures  hope  for  a  better  life  and 
helps  bring  it  about  is  a  "htgh  adventure" 
indeed — and  one  we  in  Ha'wali  willingly  join. 

For  our  Nation's  goals  In  .'^sia  are  our  goals 
worldwide:  self-determination  and  territorial 
integrity  for  nations  large  and  .=mall:  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  advancement,  a  better 
life,  hope  for  the  future  for  mankind:  peace 
and  Justice  for  all.  Asian  ;ls  well  as  non- 
Asian. 

As  businessmen  and  as  citizens,  you  have 
a  deep  and  personal  concern  with  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  for  what  happens  here  can  mean 
peace  or  war.  progress  or  stagnation.  You. 
the  .'American  businessmen  are  among  the 
most  effective  ambass.Tdors  of  cood  will  and 
international  concord.  You  are  the  architects 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  You  are  crafts- 
men who  can  teach  nations  how  to  care  for 
their  people. 

Particularly  because  you  are  citizens  of 
Ha'waii.  yotir  role  takes  on  new  meaning  and 
special  emphasis.  Working  through  your 
business,  with  your  government,  and  as  in- 
dividuals, you  can  help  no:  only  In  the 
growth  of  Hawaii  and  our  Nation  but  also 
in  the  advancement — even  the  survival — of 
millions  of  .Asian  ar.d  Pacific  peoples  who  look 
desperately  to  us  for  help  and  guidance  down 
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the  road   to  dignity,   freedom,  and  a   belter 
life 

Thank  you  and  aloha. 


March  17,  1969 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 


OPPOSITION     TO     ENACTMENT     OP 
10-PERCENT  FEDERAL  SURTAX 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  announce  that  I  flatly  oppose  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  10-percent  Federal  sur- 
tax .sched.iled  to  expire  June  30  Instead 
of  relying  on  the  .surtax,  the  Congress 
can  and  should  cut  Federal  spending  by 
at  least  $15  billion  with  the  military 
taking  $10  billion  or  more  of  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  balance  from  space  and 
public  works. 

The  lO-percent  surux  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  It  was  passed  to  slow  in- 
flation, to  reduce  interest  rates  and  to 
improve  our  mtemattonal  trade  balance 
It  has  not  only  failed  to  achieve  any 
of  these  objectives,  but  the  Inflationary 
outlook  is  actually  worse  now  than  it  was 
last  July  1  when  the  surtax  went  Into 
effect 

The  result  The  consumer  Is  now  re- 
quired to  endure  a  sharper  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  together  with  higher  taxes 
Wholesale  prices  and  manufacturing 
prices  have  risen  more  sharply  in  recent 
weeks  than  they  have  In  years — and  these 
are  the  retail  prices  of  the  future 

Since  July  1.  interest  rates  have  not 
only  risen  more  rapidly  than  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  surtax,  their  rates  of  in- 
crease has  accelerated  and  gained  special 
momentum  in  recent  months 

The  period  since  the  surtax  went  into 
effect  on  July  1  has  seen  the  first  actual 
deficit  m  years  in  our  merchandise  trade 
balance,  the  cornerstone  of  our  balance 
of  payments 

And  latest  indications  are  that  the 
economy  is  likely  to  go  on  its  inflatlonao' 
bmge  indefinitely  with  unemployment 
continuing  at  its  15-year  low  and  busi- 
ness plans  for  invfstint;  in  plant  and 
equipment  at  a  highly  inflationary  14- 
percent  increase  for  the  rest  of  1969. 

Certainly  this  is  going  to  t>e  a  Uough 
economic  policy  to  reverse  Virtually  the 
entire  economic  fraternity,  as  well  as 
most  of  business.  Joined  the  Johnson 
administration  last  year  in  calling  for 
a  surtax 

The  support  for  the  surtax  as  the 
cornerstone  cf  antiinflation  economic 
policy  was  as  impressive  as  it  was  wrong 
But  the  President  and  the  Congress 
can  act  to  correct  this  massive  error 
It  IS  likely  that  the  surtax,  if  continued, 
might  eventually  slow  inflation  and  re- 
duce interest  rates  But  the  name  of  the 
Inflation  game  is  time 

And  there  is  a  swifter  and  surer  way 
for  Government  to  act  Here  ;s  why 
Congress  .should  rely  on  spending  cutis 
as  our  antiinflation  medicine 

First  Testimony  before  -lur  Joint 
Economic  Comjtiiittee  indicated  that  the 


tAx  Increase— dollar  for  dollar— has  only 
75  percent  of  the  inflation-slowing  ef- 
fect of  expenditure  reduction  And  the 
expenditure  reduction  route  is  far 
prompter 

Second  Recent  years  have  seen  enor- 
mous increases  m  .spending,  much  of 
it  unjustified  and  with  no  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress 

Military  spending  can  be  reduced  $10 
billion  without  endangering  our  combat 
effectiveness 

Space  spending  should  be  reduced  by 
•  1  to  $2  billion  now  that  we  wUl  have 
achieved  in  1969  our  established  objec- 
tive In  space 

We  should  cut  or  postpone  public 
works  spending  of  $3  to  $4  billion  of 
the  $10  billion  proposed 

Third  The  American  taxpayer  has 
been  surfeited  with  tax  increases  in  the 
pa-st  year  or  so  Local  property  taxes 
have  been  climaxing  .sharply  In  at  least 
38  of  the  50  States,  sales  or  incomes  taxes 
will  increase  this  year  to  the  highest 
levels  on  record  The  .social  security  tax 
has  just  been  increased  and  is  now  be- 
coming seriously  burdensome 

Perhaps  most  important  of  ail- 
Fourth  The  achievement  of  a  $15-bil- 
lion  Federal  spending  cut  this  year  would 
be  the  clearest  kind  of  notice  that  this 
Oovemment  is  determined  to  pay  tae 
price  required  to  stop  inflation. 

It  is  the  psychological  expectation  by 
consumers  and  especially  business  that 
prices  are  sure  to  be  higher— and  much 
higher  2  or  3  years  from  now— which  Ls 
causing  unjustified  and  unparalleled  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  which. 
m  turn.  Is  a  prime  inflationary  problem 
right  now 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
se.sslon  of  the  Senate  today 

The  VICE  president"  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  business 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
call  the  role 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  20  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered 


VIETNAM     1969 


Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  al- 
though I  sympathize  with  President 
Nixon  as  he  grapples  with  the  complex- 
ities of  Vietnam  and  the  defense  of  our 


country.  I  was  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  course  charted  at  his  historic  press 
conference  last  Friday.  His  statements 
advocating  the  deployment  of  an  antl- 
ballistlc-misslle  system  and  his  flat  re- 
jection of  American  troop  reductions  in 
Vietnam  Indicate  that  mlUUry  consid- 
erations are  dominating  this  adminis- 
tration as  they  came  to  dominate  the 
previous  one  after  1964. 

During  the  8  years  since  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  warned  of  the  mount- 
ing influence  of  the  "mUltary-lndustrial 
complex."  military  spending  haa  doubled 
from  approximately  $40  billion  annually 
to  approximately  $80  bUIlon.  Now  we  are 
told  that  we  need  a  new  anti-ballistic- 
misslle  system  costing  untold  billions  of 
dollars 

During  the  5  years  since  former  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  Vietnamese  war  was  "their 
war,"  that  "they  are  the  ones  who  must 
win  or  lose  it."  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam have  mushroomed  from  20  000  to 
550.000  Now  we  are  told  that  the  enemy 
is  still  so  strong  that  there  must  be  no 
reductions  of  American  forces  and  that 
we  must  keep  up  our  offensive  militar\- 
efforts. 

Just  as  mUltary  demands  have  claimed 
a  steadily  increasing  share  of  our  re- 
sources here  at  home,  so  have  mllltar>' 
considerations  largely  guided  our  pollcv 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  paid  a  greater 
price  for  the  mlUtarizatlon  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  society,  or  the  mili- 
tarization of  our  foreign  policy  as  applied 
to  the  complex  struggle  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  over  our 
continuing  failure  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
military  attrition  and  moral  disaster  in 
Vietnam. 

For  4  long  years,  this  policy  has  been 
the  transcendent  issue  of  our  national 
politics.  It  has  been  a  relentless  challeni.e 
to  the  collective  conscience  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  it  has  tested  our  vision  and  wi.^- 
dom  as  well  as  our  capacity  to  admit 
error  and  to  build  from  disaster  tlic 
foundations  for  more  enlightened  judg- 
ments in  the  future. 

For  4  years  I  have  viewed  our  deepen- 
ing involvement  in  the  bloody  jungles  ol 
Southeast  .Asia  with  a  troubled  mind  ani 
a  heavj-  heart.  Now  after  all  the  political 
upheaval  of  1968.  after  repeated  indica- 
tions that  most  of  our  citizens  regret  and 
deplore  our  involvement  in  this  cruel  and 
futile  venture.  I  find  it  intolerable  that 
we  .should  .still  be  pursumg  the  .same 
tragic  course  with  the  .same  tragic 
results. 

It  IS  nearly  a  year  since  President 
Johnson  announced  the  flrst  steps  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  Ii  was  a  year 
ago  almost  to  the  day  that  the  voters  d 
New  Hampshire  gave  us  th»  flrst  clear 
manifestation  that  the  American  con- 
science and  will  were  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  war.  In  the  following 
monihs.  millions  of  .\mericans  com- 
mitted their  greatest  efforts  to  bringing 
about  an  end  to  that  conflict  and  a 
change  in  the  policy  which  had  conceived 
and  nourished  .such  a  terrible  vpnturt^ 

Today,  the  killing  continurs  .American 
battle  casualties  have  exceeded  200.000. 
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The  toll  of  American  lives  lost  will 
shortly  pass  33.000.  Since  March  1968 — 
since  the  dramatic  speech  by  President 
Johnson  urging  a  prompt  settlement  of 
the  war — 11.600  American  lives  have 
been  lost  on  the  battlefield.  Another 
1,800  of  our  men  have  been  killed  in 
battle-zone  accidents  and  support  oper- 
ations. In  the  last  11  months,  37,000 
.American  soldiers  have  been  seriously 
wounded  in  combat;  an  almost  equal 
number  have  sustained  injuries  which 
did  not  demand  hospital  confinement. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  every  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  Paris  talks  would  bring  a 
military  disengagement:  that  we  would 
minimize  clashes  with  the  enemy  and 
.-^eck  to  hold  down  the  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides  while  the  Paris  discussions 
were  pending. 

And  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  the  dictates 
of  commonsense  and  respect  for  human 
life,  we  have  pursued  the  opposite  course. 
We  invoked  the  old,  disingenuous  slogan, 
claiming  the  need  to  "negotiate  from 
strength,"  and  launched  a  so-called  ac- 
celerated pacification  campaign  designed 
to  keep  constant,  intensive  military  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
sponded to  our  bombing  halt  by  with- 
drawing 22  full  regiments  from  South 
Vietnam,  we  were  preparing  a  great  ex- 
tension of  our  own  offensive  operations 
.n  the  south.  Air,  marine,  and  ground 
engagements  increased  in  number  and 
intensity.  In  a  3-month  period  this  win- 
ter, after  the  bombing  halt  in  early  No- 
vember, the  total  number  of  battalion- 
size  operations  undertEiken  by  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  troops  has 
climbed  from  820  to  1.077.  For  the  flrst 
tune,  American  ground  troops  were  ad- 
mittedly extending  combat  operations 
over  the  border  into  Laos.  Marine  units 
have  engaged  in  what  their  command- 
ers publicly  describe  as  the  largest  am- 
iihlblous  operation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  For  several  months  our 
military  commanders  have  been  boasting 
publicly  that  they  had  the  enemy  on  the 
run  and  near  collapse. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  the  present 
military  activities  In  South  Vietnam.  Are 
the  current  attacks  by  the  Vletcong  In 
the  south  a  calculated  offensive  ordered 
In  Hanoi,  and  designed  to  trigger  a  gen- 
-ral  escalation  of  hostilities  by  all  com- 
tiatants?  Or  is  this  Vietcong  drive  a 
response  to  our  own  offensives  over  the 
last  5  months — a  response  determined 
more  by  our  own  aggressive  combat  op- 
erations than  by  any  design  of  Hanoi's? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  the  new  "Tet 
Offensive"  underway,  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  himself  are  talking 
once  again  of  the  need  to  devise  an  "ap- 
priate  military  response"  to  the  enemy 
drive.  But  who  is  responding  to  whom? 

At  his  news  conference  last  week,  the 
President  claimed  that  any  current  esca- 
lation in  Vietnam  was  the  responsibility 
of  our  adversaries.  I  deplore  the  bloody 
attacks  of  the  enemy  on  our  installations 
and  on  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam.  No 
American  can  view  those  attacks  with 
anything  but  deep  regret.  But  the  Presi- 


dent's assignment  of  blcune  for  the  es- 
calation of  the  war  Is  too  one  sided. 

Is  the  Vietcong  responsible  for  stepped - 
up  American  pacification  operations  over 
the  last  6  months? 

For  the  great  increase  In  battalion  op- 
erations? 

For  the  intensive  bombing  sorties  in 
the  South? 

Is  the  Vietcong  responsible  for  all  the 
delays  in  Paris? 

Are  the  Vietcong  responsible  for  our 
failure  to  admit  to  ourselves  and  to  Im- 
press on  our  sdlies  what  we  £dl  know  in 
our  hearts — that  there  must  be  a  share 
of  power  and  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  any  postwar 
government? 

Are  the  Vietcong  truly  responsible  for 
the  massive  American  Involvement  In  an 
historic  civil  war,  10,000  miles  from  our 
shores? 

Are  the  Vietcong  responsible  for  our 
blind  determination  to  follow  failure 
down  the  road  to  disaster — imtll  today, 
when  we  talk  once  again  of  enemy  offen- 
sives, appropriate  responses,  new  escala- 
tions— as  though  the  terrible  losses  of  4 
years  had  taught  us  nothing;  as  if  the 
proven  way  of  failure  was  the  only  course 
open  to  us? 

These  threats  of  a  new  escalation  are 
accompanied  by  the  fsuniliar  claims  of 
impending  military  success.  We  hear  that 
the  war  is  going  well;  the  enemy  is 
tiring;  If  only  we  persist  In  the  present 
course  there  will  be  victory. 

But  if  the  administration  is  truly  flirt- 
ing with  plans  to  pursue  the  military  ef- 
fort toward  some  undefinable  and,  I 
think,  unachievable  victory,  then  it  is 
setting  a  disaster  course  for  our  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  peace.  The  new 
Commander  in  Chief  must  grasp  what 
his  predecessor  learned  to  his  sorrow — 
that  in  any  continuance  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  lies  the  seed  of  national  tragedy 
and  the  certainty  of  personal  political 
disaster. 

It  has  been  the  terrible,  relentless  logic 
of  Vietnam  that  new  talk  of  victory 
brings  new  escalation  of  military  com- 
mitments and  new  casualties.  What 
seems  attainable  in  the  private  councils 
of  the  Pentagon  has  proven  always  more 
costly,  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  one  consistent  characteristic 
about  our  military  strategists  on  Viet- 
nam during  recent  years — they  have  al- 
ways been  wrong.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due for  us  to  cease  listening  to  their 
narrow  and  badly  conceived  counsel  that 
has  cost  us  so  heavily  in  blood  and 
treasure. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  must  be  ended. 
In  lives  lost  and  self-esteem  forfeited, 
in  investments  diverted  and  opportuni- 
ties missed,  it  has  been  the  most  costly 
national  experience  in  modern  times. 
Tragically,  it  has  been  also  the  most  un- 
necessary, and  the  most  unwarranted. 
Mr.  President,  in  August  1968  before 
the  national  platform  committee  of  my 
party,  and  again  on  December  17,  1968. 
I  publicly  proposed  that  we  begin  nego- 
tiations by  bringing  half  of  our  troops 
home,  while  consolidating  the  others 
around  our  most  easily  defended  installa- 


tions at  a  time  when  we  had  200.000 
troops  in  Vietnam.  This  was  the  strategy 
which  General  Gavin  told  us  would  have 
enabled  us  to  defend  ourselves  and  pro- 
vide areas  of  safety  for  those  Vietnamese 
concerned  about  their  safety  without  any 
additional  increase  in  manpower.  But  it 
is  the  attempt  to  carry  on  offensive  pur- 
poses in  all  parts  of  South  Vietnam 
which  has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of 
troops  and  the  consequent  stepping  up  of 
casualties. 

That  is  a  strategy  designed  to  reduce 
clashes  with  the  enemy  and  thus  to  re- 
duce the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  It  is 
the  strategy  we  ought  to  be  pursuing  to- 
day— accompanied  by  an  all-out  effort  to 
get  the  negotiations  moving  in  Paris — 
both  privately  and  at  the  conference 
room.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Indication  on  Friday  that,  at  long 
last,  private  discussions  are  getting  un- 
derway. Early  in  February  of  this  year. 
I  spoke  to  the  clergy  and  laymen  con- 
cerned about  Vietnam.  As  I  had  on  so 
many  occasions  before,  I  talked  of  the 
need  to  end  the  war  and  end  it  quickly — 
if  we  were  to  reverse  the  tide  of  neglect 
and  decay  at  home.  I  expressed  my  belief 
then  and  I  repeat  it  today — our  present 
military  strategy  is  killing  young  Ameri- 
cans and  wasting  billions  of  dollars  in 
efforts  that  have  no  real  relevance  either 
to  the  diplomacy  of  Paris  or  the  politics 
of  Saigon. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  appeared  before  the 
Action  Conference  on  National  Priori- 
ties and  urged  that  we  quit  worr\'ine  so 
much  about  saving  face  and  begin  in- 
stead to  save  lives.  I  noted  on  that  occa- 
sion that  "while  we  gather  in  this  com- 
fortable room,  young  Americans  are  still 
dying  half  a  world  away,  undernourished 
guerrilla  fighters  still  huddle  in  their 
caves — and  they  are  human  beings, 
too — and  tunnels  and  spill  their  blood  in 
countless  rice  paddies:  3  million  Viet- 
namese refugees  still  languish  in  miser- 
able camps — homeless,  neglected,  and 
despondent." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  accelerating 
casualty  rate,  the  increase  in  battalion- 
size  operation.s — which  has  been  dra- 
matic and  unprecedented — the  sustained 
pace  of  US,  air  sorties  over  South  Viet- 
nam, all  belie  the  evident  fact  that  the 
war  has  been  escalating,  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air,  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam, 

And  what  these  actions  say.  more 
loudly  than  any  words  or  proposals,  :.« 
that  our  policy  has  not  yet  changed:  that 
we  are  .<=till  committed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  current  recime  in  Saieon  by  mc-an.s 
of  American  blood  and  mi'.tary  power. 
We  are  trying  to  win.  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  Paris,  what  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment long  ago  lost  beyond  all  recall: 
the  allegiance  of  its  own  people  and  th.e 
control  of  its  own  land. 

The  Saigon  regime  we  are  still  fishtina 
to  preserve  is  the  same  government  wliose 
corruption  and  ineptitude  and  intoler- 
ance of  dissent  have  always  in  the  past 
thrown  away  the  trains  boueht  so  dearly 
by  American  lives.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  all  the  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering, all  the  trial  and  effort,  it  is  that 
such  a  government  is  beyond  our  ca- 
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parity  to  save  because  it  does  not  have 
the  capacity  or  the  desire  to  save  itself 
The  Saigon  remme  *as  not  worth  the 
first  JO. 000  American  lives  spent  in  the 
desperate  pursuit  of  victory  It  was  not 
worth  the  10  000  who  have  died  since  the 
Fans  conference  tH-^an  It  is  not  worth 
Uie  360  who  died  last  week,  or  the  453 
who  died  the  week  before,  or  the  hun- 
dreds who  Will  die  this  week,  or  the  hun- 
dreds who  will  lose  their  lives  in  the  next 
week  s  futile  en«a;;ement^  It  .s  nut  worth 
one  more  American  soldier  or  pilot  dyinu 
next  week  or  next  month  or  any  month 
m  the  future 

There  is  no  more  time  for  conslder- 
m«  military  options,  '  no  more  time  for 
improvint:  the  bari;ainin»,'  position  '  In 
the  name  of  decency  and  commonsen.se. 
there  must  be  no  further  continuation 
of  the  present  war  policy,  however,  dis- 
guised in  rhetoric  or  more  hollow  pre- 
dictions of  victory  yet  to  come 

Two  weeks  akjo.  President  Nixon  spoke 
on  his  belief  that  -the  American  people 
will  .support  a  President  if  they  are  told 
by  the  gfesident  why  we  are  there  what 
our  objecuves  are  what  the  cost  will  be. 
and  Ahat  the  alternatives  wnuid  be  if  we 
tiXJk  another  cour.se  of  action   ' 

I  believe  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause, having  intervened  in  a  tra*!ic  er- 
.-or  we  followed  faiiure  inexorably  down 
the  road  to  catastrophe — and  because  our 
Government  has  not  yet  marshaled  the 
moral  courage  to  genuinely  reverse  our 
course 

r  believe  the  only  acceptable  objec- 
tive now  is  an  immediate  end  to  the 
tciLUng. 

I  believe  that  the  terrible  costs  of  pur- 
suing this  war  long  ago  surpassed  any 
benefit  that  can  be  obtained  from  con- 
tinuing our  present  course 

The  only  alternative  to  an  immediate 
change  m  policy  is  more  war.  more  .sense- 
less bloodshed,  and  a  revival  of  the  divi- 
sions and  disorders  that  went  so  far  to- 
ward U'armg  our  country  apart  over 
these  last  recent  years. 

At  this  Important  crossroads  for  our 
Nation  I  would  hope  that  America  could 
reap  the  bright  promise  uf  the  Presi- 
dents inaugural  address  and  that  in  the 
spirit  of  that  excellent  .speech.  Mr  Nixon 
will  reject  the  counsels  of  war  and  move 
to  end  the  killing,  and  turn  American 
energies  back  to  the  solution  of  our  own 
problem.-,  and  the  search  for  a  more 
decent  world 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        Mr 

Eagleton  in  the  chair'  Is  there  further 
morning  business' 

Mr  .\LLEN  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  20  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  80— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  POWER 
RESERVED  TO  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  resolu- 
tion  which  proposes  an  amendment  to 


the  Constitution  to  clarify  rights  and 
powers  reserved  in  the  States  and  in  the 
people  under  the  ninth  ^md  loth  amend- 
menLs  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
^  The  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratillcHtion  is  quite  simple 

Se<  noN  1  Each  ^tatp  shall  have  the  sole 
and  excliMlve  jiirl»<1irUon  nf  the  organlza- 
U.-n  and  .MliiilMlJstratlcn  c,r  all  public  schotils 
and  public  achool  systenLs  within  the  state 
The  c>r>uru  of  each  state  shall  have  exciusUe 
Jurisdiction  to  'letermlne  iiU  rights  prlvl- 
iege«  and  immunltle.s  ,.f  citizens  ..f  the  state 
with  respect  to  public  schnols  and  public 
school  systems  within  the  atate  No  officer  or 
■^oun  of  the  United  States  ^ihall  have  the 
power  u>  impair  or  infringe  any  rights  here- 
in »p«cincally  reserved  to  the  states 

This  amendment  would  do  nothing 
more  or  less  than  to  make  it  explicit  in 
the  fundamental  law  that  the  power  to 
operate  manage  and  control  local  public 
school.s  IS  ,)ne  apprupnate  for  exercise 
only  under  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  under  the  provision  of 
article  IX  and  X  of  the  amendments 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
challenge  the  right  uf  Congre.ss  to  appro- 
priate funds  fur  public  education  It 
merely  prevents  the  u.se  of  that  power  in 
derogation  (jf  reservi-d  powers  in  the 
States  Con.seqiienily.  it  would  prevent 
the  delegation  by  Congress  of  power  to 
the  executive  to  accomplish  by  indirec- 
tion that  which  Congre.ss  cannot  accom- 
plish directly  More  specitlcally,  the  ex- 
ecutive could  no  longer  art  as  judge  of  its 
own  powers  in  the  area  of  public  educa- 
tion as  it  does  now 

The  projxxsed  amendment  would  not 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  immunity  under  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  or  any  valid  law  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  State  or  Federal  au- 
thority Instead,  all  cjuestions  of  right 
would  finally  be  det^'rmmed  in  the  courts 
of  the  separate  States  where  rights  '  to 
public  education  are  created. 

The  amendment  would  give  meaning 
and  vitality  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  provision  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  careful  to  include  in  the 
BUI  of  Rlghtjs  that  the  fjowers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution nor  prohibited  bv  it  to  the  .states 
are  resened  to  the  States,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple " 

The  Constitution  does  not  delegate  to 
the  US,  Government  nor  prohibit  to  the 
States  the  power  U)  administer  and  con- 
trol education  m  local  public  .schools  It 
has  been  almost  universally  held  that  the 
people  reUined  the  right  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  their  public  school  systems 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  their 
State  and   local   governments 

The  principle  has  been  enunciated  time 
and  again  on  no  le.ss  than  12  occasions 
since  1889  in  the  admission  of  new  States 
to  the  Union  The  admission  acts  of  the 
following  SUtes  grant  exclusive  control 
and  authority  over  the  public  school  sys- 
tems to  these  States  North  Daicota. 
South  Dakota.  Montana.  Washington 
Idaho.  Wyoming.  Utah.  Oklahoma.  New 
Mexico.  Arizona.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 

As  recently  as  1958  the  85th  Congrt.ss 
provided  in  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
that— 


elusive   control    of   the   State   or    its   gover: 
mental  subdivisions 

As  recently  as  the  86th  Congress  it  was 
provided  m  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act 
that  Hawaii  .schools  'shall  forever  re- 
main under  the  exclusive  control  of  thf 
said  State 

In  addition,  Congress  has  time  and 
again  afTirmed  the  principle  of  the  local 
nature  ot  public  .schools  and  provided  for 
their  control  on  the  local  level.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  contains  the  following  sjieciflc  lan- 
guage and  declaration— 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  at  .< 
declares  thnt  the  States  and  hx-al  commu- 
nities have  ,i:id  must  retain  control  over  ano 
primary  responslbllltv  for  public  educa- 
tion 

Similar  expre.sslons  may  be  found  in 
numerous  Federal  aid  to  education  stat- 
utes. 

The  local  r.ature  of  school  flnancinK' 
and  management  Is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  all  public 
school  revenue  and  practically  all  capital 
outlay  funds  for  public  school  facilities 
are  raised  on  the  State  and  local  levels 
It  IS  only  reasonable  and  fair  and  rlcht 
that  State  and  local  ofUciaLs  continue  t.) 
exercise  authority  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  pub- 
lic t>ducatlon 

In  this  resnhitlcn  we  ask  onlv  for  an 
afTlrmation  of  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol of  public  education  as  provided  im 
the  basic  document  of  our  Government 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  settle  once  and  for  all  that 
neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  other 
branch  of  Federal  Government  has  con- 
stitutional authority  to  take  control  from 
State  and  local  communities. 

Let  us  reaffirm  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution it.self  the  inalienable  right  of 
our  citizens  through  their  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  control  their  own 
.schools. 

By  thus  preserving  this  principle  we 
shall  greatly  strengthen  our  America  and 
we  .shall  help  build  an  impregnable  bas- 
tion of  human  liberty  for  an  enlightened 
and  free  [people 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  past  state- 
ments of  IndmdLal  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  language  of  various  stat- 
utes authorizing  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, we  could  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  pro;x)sed  amendment  would  be  wel- 
comed  For  example: 

As  late  as  1963  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Dr    Sterling  McMurrin  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  giving  more  Federal 
funds  to  public  schools  will  lead  to  Federal 
control  of  public  education,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  wants  It  The  educators 
clont  want  it.  the  taxpayers  don't  want  if 
and  quite  certainly  the  people  In  government 
don  t  want  It.  .  .  . 


The  schools   and   colleges  provided   for   in 
this  Act  shall  forever  remain  under  the  ex- 


The  above  statement  was  quoted  with 
approval,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy,  in  his  book.  "A  Liberal  An- 
swer to  the  Conservative  Challenge  " 

Naturally,  if  it  is  true,  as  contended 
that  the  executive  is  not  interested  in 
controlling  public  education— to  sav 
nothing  of  interferring  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  public  schools,  then  we 
can  conceive  of  no  reasonable  objection 
to  this  amendment  which  would  merelv 
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preclude  the  possibility  of  future  inter- 
ference by  the  executive. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal 
judiciary-,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Federal  judges  are  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  colleagues  on  State  benches 
as  to  oppose  the  traditional  exercise  of 
power  in  State  courts  to  determine  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  rights  of  citi- 
zens as  they  relate  to  public  school  edu- 
cation. If  the  Federal  judiciary  does  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment  on  the  ground  of 
mistrust,  then  the  issue  is  political.  As 
a  political  issue  it  is  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  one 
which  properly  can  be  determined  only 
by  Congress  or  the  people. 

Despite  frequent  disclaimers  by  Con- 
i-'icss;  despite  denials  by  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive that  they  do  not  want  to  or  in- 
tend to  regulate  and  control  local  public 
schools:  and  despite  similar  disclaimers 
by  the  Federal  judiciary — the  facts  speak 
otherwise  Federal  Government,  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches,  has  assumed 
plenar>-  powers  over  public  schools  and 
are  regulating  and  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  public  schools 
throughout  this  Nation.  That  is  a  fact. 

It  is  a  devastating  commentary  on  our 
times,  and  an  indictment  of  trends  in  our 
Nation,  that  this  fact  is  disputed  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
only  interferring  in  the  administration 
of  public  schools  but  is  actually  dictat- 
ing policy  and  actually  supervising  the 
administration  of  local  public  schools  in 
infinite  detail,  and  it  is  doing  so  pursuant 
to  Federal  policy  and  intent. 

The  executive  has  promulgated  30-, 
40-,  and  50-page  guidelines.  These  so- 
called  guidelines  regulate  every  aspect 
of  public  school  administration.  They  lay 
down  absolute  conditions  with  respect  to 
recruitment,  employment,  training,  com- 
pensation, assignment,  promotion,  demo- 
tion of  schoolteachers.  They  prescribe 
absolute  conditions  relating  to  pupil  as- 
signment, pupil  transfers,  busing,  and 
school  attendance  boundary  lines.  They 
assert  power  to  regulate  the  location  of 
new  schools.  They  assert  a  power  to  over- 
rule the  will  of  the  people,  elected  public 
officials,  and  even  prevent  the  expendi- 
ture of  proceeds  from  publicly  approved 
bond  issues  for  new  construction  and 
renovation  of  existing  schools.  They 
regulate  extracurricular  activities  of 
pupils  and  parents,  they  assert  a  super- 
visory power  over  curriculums.  textbooks. 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  virtual  veto  power  over  ex- 
penditures of  all  school  funds. 

Federal  district  courts  have  gone  to 
even  greater  extremes.  Federal  courts 
have  compelled  closing  of  neighborhood 
schools  throughout  this  Nation — some 
515,000.000  worth  in  Alabama  alone;  they 
have  enjoined  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
licly approved  bond  Issues  for  improve- 
ment and  renovation  of  schools.  They 
have  asserted  a  power  to  override  the 
judgment  of  parents  and  elected  public 
officials.  They  set  aside  solemn  acts  of 
State  legislatures  addressed  to  matters 
of  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of 
schoolchildren.  They  have  enjoined  the 
highest   constitutional   officers  of  State 


government  and  other  elected  public  offi- 
cials each  of  whom  is  charged  by  the 
obligation  of  a  solumn  oath  to  exerise 
their  judgment  free  of  coercion  in  mat- 
ters involving  the  best  interest  of  chil- 
dren, parents,  and  communities. 

In  addition.  Federal  district  courts 
have  perverted  the  judicial  process  of 
injunction.  It  is  used  today  as  mandamus 
to  compel  public  officials  to  act  contrary 
to  State  and  local  laws  and  contrary  to 
their  conscience,  and  contrary  to  their 
best  judgment  respecting  the  best  inter- 
est, safety,  and  welfare  of  children  under 
their  care. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Federal  district  courts 
have  legitimized  actions  which  offend 
all  rational  concepts  of  due  process  of 
law.  They  have  sanctioned  the  use  of 
pencil  and  paper  regulations  having 
force  and  effect  of  law,  as  well  as  law  by 
memorandum,  law  by  telephone,  and  oral 
law  handed  dowTi  by  Federal  agents.  Fed- 
eral courts  authorize  swarms  of  Federal 
agents  to  go  about  States  threatening, 
bullying,  and  intimidating  local  public 
officials  as  a  means  of  implementing 
executive  edicts. 

Furthermore.  Federal  district  courts 
Incorporate  voluminous  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  in  injunctions  and 
decrees  and  compel  obedience  by  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  civil  con- 
tempt without  benefit  of  trial  by  jurj'. 
Mind  you,  this  is  the  constant  threat  and 
coercive  power  used  to  control  decisions 
of  elected  public  officials  on  questions  re- 
lating to  safety  and  welfare  of  school- 
children. 

Federal  district  courts  have  sanctioned 
the  bsisic  premise  of  the  inquisition.  They 
authorize  deprivation  of  innocent  school- 
children, the  aged,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
handicapped,  of  funds  and  services  to 
which  they  are  otherwise  entitled.  Such 
deprivations  are  authorized  without  ben- 
efit of  a  hearing  or  even  an  opportunity 
of  those  deprived  to  object  or  protest  on 
grounds  of  human  compassion  or  law  or 
reason. 

Both  the  executive  and  Federal  judici- 
ary contend  that  a  hearing  provided  for 
boards  and  commissions  and  those  who 
administer  Federal  education  programs 
and  not  the  individual  victims  who  suf- 
fer the  loss  is  right,  and  just,  and  all  that 
is  required  by  law. 

This  is  a  monstrous  departure  from 
due  process.  Compare  this  barbaric  treat- 
ment with  that  accorded  common  crimi- 
nals. Criminals  are  entitled  to  counsel,  at 
public  expense  if  necessary,  to  protect 
their  rights.  Rightfully  so.  But  not  inno- 
cent schoolchildren,  parents,  or  local 
school  boards.  No  funds  are  budgeted  for 
school  boards  or  parents  of  children  to 
enable  them  to  protest  abuses  of  power  by 
the  Federal  executive.  These  must  ac- 
cept without  recourse  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation handed  down  to  them  by  strangers 
to  the  community.  The  only  alternative  Is 
to  file  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  an 
offensive  regulation.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  funds  this  recourse  is  meaningless. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  Federal  officials. 

And  what  of  the  rights  of  children  who 
suffer  the  loss  of  lunches?  What  of  the 
rights  of  parents  who  object  to  unreason- 
able  regulations   relating   to   busing   of 


their  children?  What  can  be  done  to  alle- 
viate the  dangers  to  which  these  children 
are  unnecessarily  exposed?  Under  the 
present  system  there  is  no  recourse.  This 
we  are  told  is  "due  process." 

There  is  no  point  in  belaboring  the 
obvious.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  the  Fed- 
eral executive  and  the  Federal  judiciary 
are  regulating  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  this  Nation.  We 
reject  the  contention  that  these  regula- 
tions are  justified  on  grounds  related  to 
equal  protection.  The  issue  is  not  regional 
or  sectional.  It  is  a  national  issue  with 
dangerous  consequences.  For,  the  power 
to  control  public  schools  has  been  cen- 
tralized in  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  deliberate  design  to  nationalize  public 
education.  Do  you  doubt  it? 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan  has  spoken  with 
approval  of  the  achievement  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  "nationalization  of  public 
policy  that  has  accompanied  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  generally  national  society." 
With  respect  to  nationalization  of  edu- 
cation he  has  said  that  the  process  is  not 
yet  complete  but  seems  well  underway. 
He  observes  further,  "in  this  sense  we 
have  centralized  decisionmaking  within 
a  Federal  structure"  and  thereby  reduced 
pressui-es  to  change  the  Federal  struc- 
ture itself. 

Dr.  Ronald  Campbell,  a  noted  educa- 
tor, has  been  more  explicit  in  identify- 
ing aspects  of  nationalization.  He  sees 
national  policies  established,  "at  the 
Federal  level  with  important  roles  played 
by  the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  offices  of  the  F>resident.  All 
policy  questions  regarding  education 
seem  to  be  shaped  within  the  context  of 
general  government." 

The  degree  of  arrogance  bred  by  na- 
tionalization of  education  is  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Harold  Howe  who  has  angrily  con- 
demned local  control  in  these  words: 

Local  school  districts  must  not  sit  on  their 
hands  and  then  bellow  about  having  the 
reins  of  educational  policy  yanked  from  their 
fingers. 

A  reasonable  estimate  of  executive  in- 
tentions, as  they  relate  to  nationaliza- 
tion of  education,  may  be  fairly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  It  is  an  intent  to  es- 
tablish Federal  education  policies  at  the 
national  level:  to  initiate  and  Implement 
revolutionary  national  school  programs; 
to  effect  drastic  changes  of  public  edu- 
cation policies  throughout  the  Nation;  to 
secure  discretionary  powers  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  enable  planners  to  control 
curricula,  teaching  methods,  teacher 
training,  teacher  tenure,  and  qi^jilifica- 
tions  and  certification  of  teachers;  to 
draw  school  district  boundaries,  consign 
children  to  federally  controlled  schools 
and  otherwise  establish  local  policies  with 
respect  to  programs  and  priorities  in  all 
public  schools  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  intention  to  es- 
tablish vast  regional  school  districts, 
characterized  by  school  parks  of  40-  to 
50-acres.  and  most  significantly  to  es- 
tablish "special  education  covernnients." 
This  last  movement  is  well  underway. 

This  brief  summary  of  Federal  intent 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Aaents  and  agen- 
cies of  Federal  Government  now  assert 
the  power  to  implement  these  coals.  But 
even  these  goals  are  merely  the  part  of 
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the  nationalization  iceberg  presented  to 
public  view. 

In  this  connection  we  submit  that  the 
power  delegated  by  ConRress  to  the  ex- 
ecutive to  accomplish  these  intentions 
poses  a  many-sided  threat  to  our  federal 
system  of  government 

One  aspect  of  that  threat  is  in  ita  con- 
tribution to  an  ever-expanding  Federal 
bureaucracy,  about  which  Peter  F 
Drucker  has  warned 

Modern  ^vernment  hAa  berome  ungovern- 
able There  Is  no  government  today  that  can 
•Ull  claim  control  of  lt«  bureaucracy  and  of 
lU  vartoua  agenclea  Government  agenrlen 
are  all  becoming  autonotnoua.  enda  in  them- 
■elvea,  and  dU-ected  by  their  own  deaire  f&r 
power  their  own  narr.w  vuion  rather  '-han 
by  national  policy 

This  la  a  throat  to  the  basic  capacity  of 
government  to  i?tve  direction  and  leadership 
rncreaalngly  policy  Is  pragmaUc  md  execu- 
tion la  governed  by  the  Iner.la  of  the  largw 
bureaucrauc  empires  rather  than  policy 

The  above  point  can  be  illustrated  by 
what    has    happened    to    •policy    an- 
nounced by  Congress  in  relaUon  to  Fed- 
eral alcttD  education    The  Senate  will 
recan  that  it  was  the  expressed  intention 
of  Congress  that  the  executive  should  not 
be    empowered    to    compel     busing    of 
schoolchildren  This  surely  was  a  limita- 
tion on  power  delejjated.  How  faithfully 
has  this  limitation  been  observed?  Local 
public  schools  are  now  ordered  clased  by 
the  executive  under  alleged  authority  of 
Congress  and  children  are  bused  all  over 
counties  and  cities.  Thus  the  intention 
of  Congress  not  to  require     busing"   is 
circumvented  by  the  exercise  of  a  more 
drasUc  power  m  the  executive  to  close 
schools     Did    Congress    intend    to    give 
power  to  the  executive  to  compel  closing 
schools'' 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  innocent  children  and 
others  entitled  by  law  to  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congress  should  not  be  deprived 
without  due  process  of  law  Yet,  liearn-'s 
are  provided  only  for  administrators  of 
proyram.-^ — not  those  -.vho  actually  ^u.T.-r 
the  loss  of  funds  and  services  Public 
schoci  dis'ricts  and  administrators  do 
not  eat  school  lunches.  They  are  not  the 
beneflciar.es  of  innumerable  Federal-aid 
prouram.s  The  actions  of  the  executive  m 
this  regard  is  obviously  a  devious  and 
dan-erous  departure  from  due  process 
of  law  and  a  grcss  abu..e  of  delegated 
powers 

But  aside  from  ethical  and  humani- 
tarian considerations.  Federal  intenen- 
tlon  in  the  administration  of  local  public 
schools  points  up  the  dispantv  between 
the  apparent  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  the  actual  lack  of  control 
over  policy  whtn  unlimited  discretionary 
poAtTs  are  delegated  to  the  executive  It 
ha.,  been  said  that  the  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion may  r-present  the  greatest  crisis  of 
Federai  Government  today 

Proliferation  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies  involved  m  local  education  is 
bound  to  undermine  congressional  pol- 
icy   In  the  words  of  Peter  Drucker: 

No  sooner  .ire  they  cal.ed  into  being  that 
they  become  ends  In  themselves,  acquire  their 
own  constituency  is  well  aa  a  vested  right  to 
grants  from  the  Treasury,  continuing  support 
bv  -he  t.ixp.vver  and  immunit,  to  political 
dlrecticn  No  sooner,  in  other  words,  are  they 
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born   then   they  defy  public   will   and   public 
policy 

The  abortive  experiment  in  nationali- 
zation of  education  Is  a  classic  example. 
It  has  yielded  nothing  but  bungling, 
waste,  and  hard.shlps.  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence. g<iod  will,  and  public  support 

A  few  of  hundreds  of  examples  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  thLs  last  conclu- 
sion A  few  will  sufBce  A  judgment  on 
bureaucratic  meptitude  in  one  area  of 
natfonallzaUon  of  education  has  been  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  Prof  Edmund  Gordon  Writ- 
ing m  the  winter  196ft-67,  issue  of  Col- 
lege Board  Review,  he  observed: 


For  All  their  variety  the  programs  have 
generally  suffered  from  one  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty They  are  baaed  on  sentiment  rather 
than  on  facts 

In  addition  It  i.s  openly  admitted  that 
programs  were  designed  m  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence  that  they  could 
not  produce  wliat  their  sponsors  prom- 
ised, and  such  evidence  conunuos  to  pour 
in 

Roger  A  Freeman  writing  in  the  Na- 
tional Review  cites  these  facts  for  con- 
sideration 

The  Aaaoclated  Presa  conducted  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  program  results  in  May 
-^nd  round  that  both  critics  and  suppc^rters 
now  .-igree  that  it  la  not  working  It  is  a 
mc  numental  flop  ■  ,ind  the  outbreak  of  re- 
cent riots  speak  louder  than  anything  I  can 
say  about  the  total  collapse  of  the  program 

The  .Assistant  US  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Joseph  Pronkin.  has  stated: 

We  still  have  little  evidence  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  being  Ucked,  In  fact,  we  may  be  even 
filling  behind 

And  Alice  M  Rlvlin.  .A.ssistant  Secre- 
tar\-  for  Program  Analy.sis  at  HEW.  has 
said 

I  think  we  have  found  the  task  is  much 
tougher  than  we  thought  at  the  .start  When 
we  began,  we  really  dldnt  know  how  to  go 
aboutit   Webt.Udont 


And  what  can  Congress  do  about  it' 
What  will  Congress  do  about  it:"  One 
answer,  and  the  wrong  one.  is  shown  by 
a  survey  which  reveals  the  continuing 
proliferation  of  bureaucratic  agencies 
and  programs  which  continue  to  be 
added  by  Congress   Let  us  take  a  look. 

James  Reston  m  the  New  York  Times 
November  23,  1966.  cited  the  fact  that 
there  were  then  170  different  Federal-aid 
programs  on  the  books,  financed  by  over 
400  separate  appropriations  and  admin- 
istered by  21  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  aided  by  150  Washuigton  bu- 
reaus and  over  400  regional  offices.  One 
congre.ssional  session  alone  passed  on 
three  health  programs.  17  new  educa- 
tional programs,  15  new  economic  de- 
velopment programs.  12  new  programs 
for  the  cities,  17  new  resources  develop- 
ment programs,  and  four  new  manpower 
training  programs,  each  with  its  own  ad- 
ministrative niachiner>- 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
but  concur  in  the  obser.ation  of  Peter 
Drucker  that  the  best  we  can  get  from 
government  m  the  welfare  state  is  com- 
petent mediocrity  but  more  often— not 
even  that  We  yet  incomiietence  such  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  indus- 
try The  more  we  expand,  the  less  capable 
routine  mediocrity  becomes.  What  does 


this  hard  Judgment  mean  for  the  future 
of  public  education?  We  had  better  not 
try  to  duck  this  question,  because  chaos 
In  education  1«  Inevitable  unless  changes 
are  made  Let  me  show  why  this  is  so 
The  powers  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments are  distributed,  allocated,  and 
balanced  on  the  basis  of  a  logical  propo- 
sition that  there  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct functions  of  government. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  powers  of  govern- 
ment follow  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment which  Identify  function.  No  pow- 
er is  delegated  under  the  Constitution 
independenUy  of  the  logical  function  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  power  Is  dele- 
gated If  the  agency  has  no  responsibil- 
ity in  a  particular  area  of  public  con- 
cern, it  has  no  power  in  that  area. 

This  is  a  fundamental  limitation  upon 
the  powers  of  governments.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  Congress,  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  Federal  judiciary  have 
no  competence,  no  rightful  responsibil- 
ity, and  therefore  no  power  to  regulate 
and  supervise  administration  of  local 
public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Power  follows  that  responsi- 
bility and  logically  that  power  was  re- 
.sen  ed  m  the  States. 

We  have  departed  from  this  rational 
principle  of  limitation.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  well-known  student  of  govern- 
ment. Montesquieu  said: 

When  once  the  principles  of  government 
have  been  corrupted,  the  very  best  laws  be- 
come bad  and  turn  against  the  state-  but 
when  the  principles  are  sound,  even  bad  laws 
have  the  same  effect  ;ia  good;  the  force  of 
principle  dr.iws  everything  to  it 

The  essence  of  Republican  government 
is  in  limitations  placed  upon  powe's  oi 
government.  Its  integrity  is  measured  by 
faithful  adherence  to  such  limitations  by 
agents  and  agencies  of  government  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  a  gross  usurpation  of 
powers  and  violates  the  integrity  of  Re- 
publican government. 

And  what  ic  to  be  done?  Again  let  us 
return  to  Montesquieu  who  suggested: 

When  once  .i  Republic  is  corrupted  there 
is  no  possibility  of  remedying  any  of  the 
growing  evils  but  by  removing  the  corruption 
and  restoring  its  lost  principles:  Every  other 
correction  !s  either  useless,  or  a  new  evil 

The  proposed  amendment  will  restore 
control  of  public  schools  to  the  States 
and  local  communities.  It  will  remove  a 
corruption  and  restore  our  Nation  to  its 
lost  principles. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  80)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
ixjwer  reserved  to  the  .several  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Allen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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WE  AMERICANS  MUST  WITHDRAW 
OUR  ARMED  FORCES  FROM  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  recent  outrage  perpetrated  by 
the  Saigon  mUitarist  regime  of  Thleu  and 


Ky  was  the  trial  and  sentencing  by  a 
Ky  judge  of  the  venerable  Thlch  Thlen 
Mlnh,  one  of  the  topmost  Buddhist 
monks.  His  alleged  offense:  "harboring 
rebels  opposing  the  Saigon  government 
and  concealing  illegal  documents."  His 
sentence:  10  years  at  hard  labor.  This  on 
top  of  imprisonment  for  some  months 
before  any  charges  were  filed  against 
him.  This,  despite  the  plea  of  our  Am- 
bassador "to  exercise  prudence  and  le- 
niency." 

The  persecution  of  a  venerated  Bud- 
dhist leader  further  inflames  the  civil  war' 
in  South  Vietnam.  Thieu  and  Ky  are 
Catholics.  Twenty  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Buddhists  claim  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  population  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment police  raided  the  Buddhist  youth 
center,  a  college  dormitory,  last  Febru- 
ary. The  president  of  the  college  is  the 
venerable  Thien  Minh.  Police  claim  to 
have  found  a  revolver,  explosives,  and 
Communist  books  or  documents  in  the 
.school. 

His  trial  took  but  a  few  hours.  All  oth- 
er Buddhists  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
including  two  students  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  at  hard  labor,  were 
summarily  tried  before  the  same  judges 
and  sentenced  after  a  few  hours  trial. 
The  chief  offense  of  the  Buddhist  monk. 
Thien  Minh.  was  that  he  stated  Ky  did 
not  want  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  wanted 
the  fighting  to  continue  to  enable  him  to 
stay  in  power. 

It  is  evident  that  the  major  stumbling 
block  against  achieving  an  armistice 
and  a  ceasefire  in  Paris  is  the  Saigon 
government  itself.  It  is  a  militarist  re- 
gime. Its  leaders  were  generals  who 
fought  with  the  French  against  the 
forces  of  national  liberation  during  the 
flighting  that  continued  from  1946  to  May 
1954.  They  were  born  in  North  Vietnam. 
Both  Ky  and  Thieu  were  born  in  Hanoi. 
This  regime  lacks  the  support  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  no  political  base,  nor 
strength  whatever.  At  most  but  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  supported  this  regime  from  the 
.start.  Most  of  those  who  favor  the  Thieu- 
Ky  dictatorship  are  oflBcers  and  soldiers 
of  the  South  Vietnam  Army. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  or  admitted, 
the  facts  are  that  President  Johnson  at 
a  conference  with  Ky  and  Thieu  at  Guam 
in  1967  insisted  that  Generals  Thieu  and 
Ky  run  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  South  Vietnam.  They  are  our  puppets. 
They  were  scheming  to  run  against  each 
other  for  President.  It  is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  rough,  blunt  Texas  lan- 
guage to  both,  said  "Your  only  chance  to 
win  is  to  have  one  military  ticket  with 
both  of  you  as  candidates,  one  for  Presi- 
dent and  one  for  Vice  President.  Oppos- 
ing each  other,  a  civilian  would  win." 
They  barely  won  at  that,  obtaining  only 
34  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Our  Presi- 
dent meddled  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam  and  had  the  effrontery 
to  term  it  a  nation  of  the  free  world.  So, 
Americans  created  an  unpopular  mili- 
tarist Saigon  regime  whose  leaders  know 
they  will  be  out  of  oflBce  within  hours 
following  a  ceasefire  and  an  armistice. 

Therefore,  they  are  now  complaining 
about    a   VC   offensive   against   Saigon, 


when  for  many  months  we  Americans 
have  been  maintaining  without  cessation 
a  search  and  destroy  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact.  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams 
at  the  time  President  Johnson  ordered  a 
bombing  halt  of  North  Vietnam  was  di- 
rectly ordered  to  continue  "all-out  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy."  General  Abrams  has 
meticulously  followed  these  instructions. 
For  4  months  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  conducted  a  major  offensive 
against  the  VC.  During  that  time  the 
VC  and  particularly  the  regiments  from 
North  Vietnam  have  been  on  the  de- 
fensive. For  the  most  part,  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  fact  have  been  and 
are  in  their  rear  bases  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  General  Abrams  and  his  forces 
have  been  successful  to  some  extent  In 
broadening  the  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
under  allied  control. 

From  November  1968  to  January  1969 
the  number  of  allied  battalion-sized  op- 
erations in  South  Vietnam  increased 
more  than  one-third  from  800  to  1.077. 
Of  these,  919  were  South  Vietnamese.  84 
American  and  74  combined.  During  this 
period  the  North  Vietnamese  pulled  all 
but  three  of  their  25  regiments  in  the 
northern  sections  of  South  Vietnam  back 
north  across  the  demilitarized  zone.  This 
made  it  po.ssible  for  more  than  a  full 
division  of  American  troops  to  join  in 
maximum  military  pressure  in  the  more 
southerly  areas  of  South  Vietnam  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  morale  there  and 
hoping  to  encourage  the  Saigon  regime 
to  participate  more  earnestly  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

Former  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman 
has  stated  that  the  present  Vietcong  of- 
fensive is  "essentially  a  response  to  our 
actions  rather  than  a  deliberate,  reckless 
attempt  to  dictate  the  peace  terms  or 
torpedo  the  talks." 

Mr.  President,  our  administration  can- 
not continue  to  press  the  fighting  with 
increased  vigor  and  at  the  same  time 
charge  that  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  are  acting  in  bad  faith  and 
breaking  their  word  when  they  are  firing 
rockets  at  targets  in  areas  occupied  by 
American  forces  and  soldiers  of  the  Sai- 
gon regime. 

That  the  Vietcong  would  fire  mortar 
shells  in  Saigon,  Hue,  and  other  cities 
was  a  logical  response  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  them.  This  problem  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  President  Nixon  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Does  he  propose  to  continue  to  seek 
military  victory  in  Vietnam?  If  so,  with 
more  than  half  a  million  American  fight- 
ing men  in  that  little  country,  the  price 
would  probably  be  a  continuation  of 
losing  400  American  lives  in  combat  each 
week.  Unfortunately,  the  end  might  not 
be  this  or  even  next  year.  Ky  desires  us 
to  fight  to  the  last  American. 

The  challenge  confronting  President 
Nixon  in  the  current  Vietcong  offensive 
Is  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  the  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  escalate  the 
war  with  each  new  challenge  from  the 
Vietcong.  The  sudden  doubling  of  our 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  bitter 
indication  of  the  high  price  of  this  ugly- 
war.  We  have  been  caught  in  a  civil  war 
raging  for  years  between  the  forces  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Viet- 


cong, and  the  militarists  of  the  Saigon 
regime  headed  by  Ky  and  Thieu.  It  makes 
clearer  than  ever  the  need  for  ending 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  That  goal  will 
not  be  reached  by  further  self-defeating 
responses  caused  by  frustration  and 
anger. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  need 
to  keep  its  head.  Any  reckless  threat  to 
resume  bombing  of  the  north  would 
easily  precipitate  an  escalation  more 
frightening  than  any  in  the  past — and 
harder  to  stop.  Let  us  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  advisers  will  have  the 
resolution  and  patience  to  see  the  pres- 
ent crisis  through  without  any  rash 
response. 

It  is  definite  and  clear  that  a  military 
victory  is  an  impossibility  for  both  sides. 
The  only  hope  is  for  all  parties  involved 
in  this  miserable  civil  war  to  make  a 
greater  effort  to  move  the  peace  talks  in 
Paris  off  dead  center  and  to  negotiate  an 
armistice  and  ceasefire  and  to  continue 
diplomatic  talks  now  going  on.  Anything 
either  side  does  to  retard  the  progress 
of  those  negotiations  simply  condemns 
more  American  lives  and  more  treasure 
to  destruction  in  the  bottomless  pit  that 
is  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  should  withdraw  without  further 
delay  50,000  to  100.000  American  soldiers 
from  South  Vietnam  in  the  same  manner 
we  sent  them  there — by  ships  and  air- 
planes. The  huge  number  of  our  men 
remaining  should  then  be  placed  on  the 
defensive  in  areas  such  as  Saigon.  Hue. 
Da  Nang.  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  some  other 
coastal  bases.  They  would  have  ample 
protection  with  their  own  fire  power  and 
with  the  umbrella  of  our  Air  Force  and 
the  tremendous  fire  power  of  the  7th 
Fleet  and  its  planes.  Then,  in  effect,  there 
would  be  a  de  facto  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces,  and  results  from  Paris  should 
be  accelerated.  Also,  secret  diplomatic 
negotiations  that  we  feel  certain  have 
been  proceeding  for  some  months  are 
much  more  likely  to  bear  fruit  and  bring 
about  a  ceasefire  and  an  armistice  very 
soon  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saigon  militarist 
regime  is  incapable  of  making  peace. 
The  reason:  Thieu  and  Ky  have  a  vital 
interest  in  continuing  the  war  and  the 
bloodletting.  Their  political  and  prob- 
ably even  their  physical  lives  depend 
upon  it. 

When  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
is  brought  to  an  end  Thieu  and  Ky  will 
rendezvous  with  their  unlisted,  but  well 
larded  by  corruption,  bank  accounts  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland.  They  will 
get  our  fast  when  American  GI's  no 
longer  sustain  them  in  power  in  Saigon, 
and  then  no  doubt  leisurely  join  the 
colony  of  other  ex-dictators  on  the 
French  Riviera  and  Swiss  Alps. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CANNOT  BE  TAKEN 
FOR  GRANTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  upon 
his  return  from  Europe  President  Nixon 
expressed  the  view  that  the  prosperity 
he  saw  there  made  it  very,  very  clear 
that  we  had  been  justified  in  providing 
aid  to  European  nations  directly  after 
the  Second  World  War.  For  It  was 
through  our  aid,  together  with  a  mas- 
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sive  effort  by  the  people  of  Europe,  that 
this  very  prosperity  came  about 

However,  we  should  be  as  ^{eaerous 
with  our  spiritual  support  for  Europe 
and  other  people  as  we  have  been  with 
our  material  support  Because  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Third  Reich 
auainst  the  Jewish  people  before  and 
during  the  Second  Worid  War,  the 
United  Nations  has  since  acknowIedKed 
the  sanctity  of  the  international  com- 
mitment for  the  safety  of  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  groups  by  adoptmv;  a  con- 
vention outlawing  tjenoclde  That  was 
largely  because  of  the  effort  of  former 
President  Harry  Truman  and  the  United 
States 

Yet  in  the  20  years  since  this  treaty 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  we  have 
faded  to  join  the  ovenn-helmint;  majority 
of  nations  in  ratifying  this  treaty  Thus 
although  we  have  been  most  i,'enerous 
With  our  dollars  in  this  case  we  have 
been  miserly  indeed  with  our  .spiritual 
capital— with  the  leadership  that  our 
Nation  had  displayed  so  prominently 
since  oQr  forefathers  first  declared  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  ■ 

It  is  past  time  for  the  Senat*  to  re- 
assert the  leadership  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  realm  of  human  rik,'ht.-5  and 
freedoms  by  ratifying  not  only  the  t;eno- 
cide  convention  but  the  other  human 
rights  conventions  that  have  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  for  far  too  long 
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strong  support  that  when  he  doesn't  get  over 
TO       of  the  vote  he  worrle*. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Ionij;tlme  friends 
•hrtt  this  I  hurch  nrRanLst  ha«  done  so  well. 
But  that  mLsses  the  point  Zablockl  has  gone 
far  because  !je  U  uuelllgent.  works  hard. 
usually  rejects  'exercises  in  futilltv."  Icnows 
the  ropes 

Zablooltl  Icnows  his  constituents  .ind  their 
needs  and  worlcs  constantly  for  them  He  is  a 
wis©  politician  He  is  s<jmethlng  of  an  expert 
in  forelijn  .iffalrs.  too  He  Icnows  and  has 
known  presidents,  top  diplomats,  hlijh  of- 
acials  In  this  country  and  abroad  They  re- 
spe<-t  him  and  his  position  and  abilities.  He 
Is  a  ktelbasa  man.  but  a  caviar  man,  too.  He 
Is  worth  reading  atxiut 


ate 


CLEM  ZABI.OCKI  RECEIVES  VVEIX- 
DESERVED  PRAISE  PROM  MIL- 
WAL'KEE  JOURNAL 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  Mil- 
waukee s  own  Clem  Zablucki.  who  has 
represented  his  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  over  20  years,  re- 
cently was  the  subject  of  a  fine  editorial 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  As  :he  Jour- 
nal article  points  out.  Clem  has  done  a 
superlative  job  for  .".is  constituents,  but 
he  has  also  earned  the  respect  of  Presi- 
dents, top  diplomats,  and  high  officials 
m  this  country  and  abroad.  He  is  the 
rankmg  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  has  been  notable 
for  his  shrewd,  tough-minded  judgments 
on  international  matters 

We  all  know  how  difHcult  it  is  to  com- 
bine the  .scope  of  an  expert  in  foreign 
affairs  with  .sensitivity  and  concern  over 
a  constituent's  social  security  payments 
or  veterans  pension.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  Clem  Zablocki  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Journal  editonal,  which  points 
this  out  so  well,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

About  Cij:m  ZABLotiu 
What  makes  a  good  congressman''  In  to- 
days Picture  Journal  Don  Oleson  writes 
about  Clement  J  Zablocki.  Dem(x:rat  from 
Milwaukee's  4th  congressional  district.  It  is 
good  reading  and  accompanvlng  pictures  re- 
inforce the  story 

Clem  Zablocki  has  served  almost  three 
decades  as  a  legislator,  state  and  national 
Por  20  vears  his  •iouth  side  constituents  have 
been  sending  him  to  Washington-   with  such 


MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM^JOB 
CORPS  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
MAY  SET  EUTURE  PATTETRNS 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr.   President    the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    recently    joined    with    the 
Milwaukee   public    schools   to   initiate   a 
unique   pilot   program   Uj  salvage  young 
lives    Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
signed  on   January  30  of   this  year  the 
Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  provide  up 
to  50  spaces  at  its  Black  well  and  Clam 
Lake  conservation  centers  for  vouth  re- 
cruited from  the  Milwaukee  school  sys- 
tem   These  young  men  will  be  identified 
through    a   counseling    program    as    not 
fully    benefiting    from    their   enrollment 
in  the  .system   They  will  then  be  referred 
by    the    system    to    a    youth    opportu- 
nity center  in  Milwaukee  for  screening 
and   recruitment  by   the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  conjunction  with 
the  youth  opportunity  center 

This  program  exemplifies  the  tvpe  of 
cooperation  between  national  and  local 
government    that    is   .simply   essential   if 
this  Nation  is  to  combat  effectively  the 
many  problems  spawned  by  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease.  It  uies  .skills  that 
the   local    schools   are   best   eqiupped    to 
provide— the  identification  and  counsel- 
ing of  young  people  in  the  community 
who  need   to  escape   from  an  environ- 
ment of  broken  homes  and  trrinding  pov- 
erty   to    a    milieu    where    they    can    be 
trained   to  become  wage  earners  rather 
than    tax   eaters    It   also   combines   the 
talents  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Forest  Service  in  making 
sure  that   those  chosen  are  equipped  to 
benefit  from  their  chance  and  that  they 
are  -iven  the  best  po.ssible  education  and 
Hork  experience 

I  know  that  many  other  communities 
will  follow  clo-scly  the  Milwaukee  experi- 
ment to  see  If  It  can  be  applied  to  their 
problems  I  believe  that  it  has  tremen- 
-lous  potential  So  that  Senators  can  be 
better  informed  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
press  release  and  information  .sheet  on 
the  program  as  well  as  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 


Oeorge  S  James.  Milwaukee,  Regional  Forest- 
er. Eastern  Beglon  FS 

What  -  This  is  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Milwaukee  School  System,  the  Office 
of  Economic   Opportunity,   and    the   Eastern 
Region    of    the    Forest    Service  US     Depart*- 
ment     of     Agriculture     The    Forest     Service 
operates   the   Blackwell   and   Clam   Lake  Job 
Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  In  Wls- 
con.sin.    which    provide    intensive    programs 
■f  education,  vocational  training,  and   work 
experience  in  a  residential  situation  for  UK- 
advantaged  male  youth    The  OEO  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  recruitment,  screening  and  as- 
signment   of    enrollees    to    these    Centers    m 
conjunction    with    the    Youth    Opportunltv 
Center  In  Milwaukee    The  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools  are   In   a  position   to  Idenflfv   num- 
erous youth  who  are  not  fullv  benefiting  Jroir 
their   enrollment    In    the    Milwaukee    Public 
School  System,  but  who  would  benefit  from 
participation    in    the    Civilian    Conservation 
Center  program   The  Pcrest  Service  agrees  t,, 
allot  up  to  fifty   (50)    spaces  at  both  Black- 
well  and  Clam  Lake  Centers  for  vouths  i en- 
rollees,    from    the    Milwaukee    area     The.s,- 
young  men  will  enter  the  Job  Corps  training 
program  in  conformance  with  Wisconsin  em- 
ployment  and   school   enrollment    laws    aiul 
coordination  with  Malwaukee  Public  School  s 
procedures     The    OEO    agrees    to    reimburse 
the    Milwaukee    Public    Schools    for   the   ex- 
pen.ses   incurred    by   their  coordinator   to   be 
lUred  specifically   for  this  Job  of  counseling 
and  recommending  youths  for  the  program 
These  youth.5  will  be  referred  to  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center.  710  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,      for      Interview      and      possible 
recruitment 

When  —The  formal  agreement  will  be 
signed  at  3  00  PM  Thursdav,  January  30 
1969  The  program  will  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  signing  the  agreement. 

Where  —The  agreement  will  be  signed  bv 
the  above  principles  In  the  Office  of  the  Re- 
gional Forester,  eighth  floor  of  the  Clark 
Building,  633  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue  Mil- 
waukee. 

Why  — There  are  many  school  dropouts  or 
near  dropouts   who   can   be   given   a  second 
chance  to  acquire  the  education  and  train- 
ing they  need  to  become  productive  citizens 
in  todays  complex  world.  The  Clvtllan  Con- 
servation  Centers    being   run    bv   the   Fores' 
Service   has    now   had   nearly   four   years   of 
experience    in    salvaging    such    vouths.    The 
combination  of  work-study  experience  In  the 
Center  programs,  in  combination  with  resi- 
dence with  good  counseling,  proper  medlca! 
care  and  adequate  food  and  living  facilities 
and   also  vocational   training  by  skilled   In- 
structors,  is   now   a   proven   way   of   helplni; 
these  young  men  who  are  not  able  to  make 
out  as  well  as  society  demands  in  the  public 
school    system     Many    of    the    youths    come 
from  broken  homes,  or  poverty  backgrounds 
and   badly  need  the  help  this  program  can 
offer    them.    Too    many    of    them    have    not 
known  about  the  program  The  coordinator  In 
the    Milwaukee   schools   will   give   them   the 
counseling  about  the  program  they  have  not 
had.  this  Is  a  pilot  program,  and  if  success- 
rii!    could    become    national    In    scope,    with 
other    school    -systems    doing    as    Milwaukee 
has  determined  to  do. 


lNroR.VIATI..N      ON      CooPrRATIVE      .^CREE  MB.NT 
PoRfST   .SERVKE-OEO-MtLW.AVKZE    SCHOOLS 

Who  Dr  Rl.'hard  Gousha.  Milwaukee 
Superintendent  of  Schwls.  Mr  Alan  Beale, 
Chicago,    Regional    Administrator   OEO,    idi. 


Regional    OmcE    Forest    Service-US     De- 

fARTMENT  OT  ACRICtTI,Tt7HE,  MiLWAlTKZE.  WlS 

An  agreement  was  signed  in  the  office  of 
Regional  Forester  George  S  James  today  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  of  the  U  S  Depart- 
ment vf  Agriculture,  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity It  Is  a  compact  to  salvage  school  drop- 
outs or  those  about  to  drop  out  It  Is  de- 
-signed  to  give  these  youths  a  good  second 
chance  to  acquire  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  better  survive  In  today's 
complex  world 

Dr     Richard    Gousha,    Superintendent    of 
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Milwaukee  Public  Schcwls.  Emery  Biro,  Re- 
gional Job  Corps  Administrator.  OEO,  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Office  and  Regional  Forester 
James  were  the  principals  signing  the  formal 
agreement.  The  signing  took  place  at  3:00 
PM  at  the  Milwaukee  headquarters  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
f\)rest  Service  agrees  to  allot  up  to  fifty 
spaces  at  both  Blackwell  and  Clam  Lake  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Centers,  legated  on  tlie 
Chequamegou  and  Nlcolet  National  Forests 
m  northern  Wisconsin.  At  these  two  Centers 
the  youths  recruited  for  the  program  'will  go 
through  the  Job  Corps  training,  which  con- 
sists of  Intensive  programs  of  education,  vo- 
cational training,  and  work  experience  in  a 
residential  sltuaUon.  At  the  Centers  they  will 
also  be  provided  adequate  medical  attention, 
wholesome  food,  and  good  living  quarter& 
with  other  youths  of  similar  background  and 
age  (from  16  to  21)  The  Forest  Service  has 
had  nearly  four  years  of  experience  In  operat- 
ing these  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation 
Centers,  and  have  suceeded  In  salvaging 
many  young  men.  who  might  otherwise  have 
{.tiled  to  meet  society's  demands  as  produc- 
tive citizens. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
OEO)  agrees  as  Its  part  of  the  compact  to 
reimburse  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  for 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  their  supervisor, 
■Aho  will  be  hired  specifically  to  counsel 
souths  In  the  school  system  about  the  op- 
portunities In  the  Job  Corps  program.  Those 
\oung  men  eligible  will  be  referred  to  the 
Vouth  Opportunity  Center  In  Milwaukee  for 
possible  recruitment. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  agree  to 
identify  youth  in  the  16-18  age  group  under 
their  jurisdiction,  for  subsequent  screening 
iind  enrollment  in  Blackwell  or  Clam  Lake 
Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers.  The 
.schools  agree  to  provide  approximately  50 
male  youths  for  Blackwell  by  April  1,  1969, 
with  a  lesser  number  for  Clam  Lake.  Refer- 
rals should  begin  Immediately  upon  signing 
of  the  agreement. 

Speaking  for  himself,  as  well  as  Regional 
.•\dnilnlstrator  of  OEO.  Alan  Beals,  Regional 
Forester  James  said:  "'We  are  particularly 
pleased  to  have  a  man  of  Dr.  Richard 
Oousha's  stature  to  enter  Into  this  agree- 
ment with  us.  In  the  several  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  he  has  shown  compassion  for  the 
t\pe  of  young  men  we  want  to  recruit  Into 
this  vital  program.  He  Is  an  educator  well  re- 
spected by  his  peers  around  the  country.  We 
are  sure  that  other  school  administrators  'will 
■want  to  do  as  he  has  done,  seeing  In  the  Job 
Corps  program  an  opportunity  to  salvage 
those  young  men  In  the  school  systems,  who 
might  otherwise  be  lost.  Nothing  could  be 
more  vital  than  this." 


Milwaukee  Job  Corps  Program  Now  Linked 
With  City  Schools 

Educators  and  conservationists  will  be 
watching  a  new  phase  of  the  Job  corps  pro- 
pram,  made  official  the  other  day  by  the  sign- 
ing of  an  agreement  by  the  federal  forest 
service,  the  Milwaukee  public  school  system 
.-.r.d  the  office  of  economic  opportunity. 

The  forest  service  agreed  to  allot  up  to  50 
.'paces  at  Its  Blackwell  and  Clam  Lake  con- 
servation centers  In  northern  Wisconsin  to 
accommodate  youths  "not  now  fully  benefit- 
ing from  their  enrollment  In  the  Milwaukee 
public  school  system." 

The  youths  will  be  recruited  through  their 
.schools  and  referred  to  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Center.  They  will  be  removed  from  the 
temptations  of  truancy  and  street  problems, 
and  the  Influence  of  a  bad  home  life.  At- 
tendance, of  course,  will  be  lOOTc  In  their  new 
surroundings. 

The  youths  will  go  through  academic  and 
\ocatlonal  training  and  work  experience. 
along  the  lines  of  work-study  programs  with 
Milwaukee  Industry.  They  will  be  put   Into 


small  classes  and  will  study  at  their  own 
rates,  repeating  where  necessary.  Main 
emphasis  will  be  on  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. They  will  receive  school  credit  lor 
work  completed,  making  this  a  sort  of 
extension  of  the  Milwaukee  school  .system. 
The  program  Is  aimed  at  droptJUts  and  near 
dropouts.  They  will  get  adequate  medical 
attention,  wholesome  food  and  good  living 
quarters. 

The  two  conservation  centers  already  have 
racked  up  admirable  records  in  salvaging 
young  men.  In  about  four  years  of  operation, 
they  have  trained  some  3.000.  of  whom  90'" 
were  high  school  dropouts  with  third  grade 
reading  levels,  and  60',  were  from  broken 
homes. 

If    the    pilot    program    lives    up    to    liopes 
for   It.    it  could   become   national    in    scope. 


THE  TAXPAYERS  REVOLT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  receive  in  our  mail  an 
especially  poignant  or  refreshing  letter. 
At  times,  even  when  critical,  they  may 
yet  express  the  essential  mood  of  the 
coimtry. 

Last  week  I  received  such  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cambridge.  Wis. 
The  editor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Crump  also  sent 
one  of  his  recent  editorials. 

From  what  I  see  and  hear  from  my 
weekly  trips  in  Wisconsin,  the  letter  and 
editorial  represent  the  fimdamental  sen- 
timent of  the  people  in  my  State.  The  or- 
dinary citizen  is  being  hit  very,  very 
hard  by  increases  in  local  property  taxes 
to  pay  for  schools,  and  teachers'  salaries, 
and  public  facilities.  He  is  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  for  his  community 
and  his  country. 

At  the  same  time  he  sees  big  increases 
in  industrial  wages  and  corporate  prices 
and  profits.  If  he  lives  in  the  rural  area 
or  in  the  smaller  towns  serving  them,  he 
knows  that  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
have  fallen  very  far  behind. 

On  top  of  this  he  knows  of  a  dozen 
examples  of  obvious  Government  waste 
or  misplaced  spending  priorities.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  pay  increases  only 
recently  voted  for  the  President,  the  Cab- 
inet, Congress,  and  the  senior  civil  serv- 
ants, which  I  opposed  and  fought 
against. 

Our  forgotten  average  citizen  is  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  if  he  feels  others 
are  also  making  them.  But  when  million- 
aires pay  no  taxes  on  huge  income :  when 
Congress  votes  itself  a  40-percent  pay 
raise;  when  the  Pentagon  and  defense 
industries  show  little  or  no  concern  for 
wasteful  practices  and  generate  huge 
surpluses  and  cost  overnms;  he  finds  it 
most  difiQcult  to  make  what  to  him  are 
huge  sacrifices  when  others  not  only  fail 
to  make  them  but  give  every  appearance 
of  benefiting  from  what  he  has  done. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  of  this,  the 
Federal  surtax  is  extended  and  price 
rises  continue,  he  developes  a  smarting 
sense  of  injustice. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
editorial  from  the  Cambridge  News  and 
the  letter  to  me  from  the  editor,  Mr. 
Crump,  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  or- 
der that  we  may  all  get  some  better  sense 
of  the  essential  feeling  in  the  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Cambridge  News. 
Cambridge,  Wis..  March   8.  1969. 
Senator  'William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  On  March  60i,  the  editor 
received  an  important  letter  from  you  which, 
because  of  its  contents  created  considerable 
interest  in  this  community.  According  to  the 
information  contained  in  this  release,  your 
office  sent  a  questionnaire  to  100.000  people 
In  this  state.  More  than  11,000  people  re- 
sponded. The  replies  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

These  people  voted  24  to  1  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting or  holding  the  line  on  governmental 
spending. 

They  opposed  the  proposed  renewal  of  the 
surtax  2  to  1.  (The  editor  believes  It  would 
have  been  25  to  1  in  this  community.) 

Ajnd  then,  in  the  all  important  statement 
made  In  your  speech  on  the  senate  floor  you 
said:  "The  message  I  read  in  the  results  of 
the  latest  constituents  poll  is  that  the  long 
talked  about  tax  payers  revolt  is  upon  us.  It 
is  here!  The  Congress  and  the  administration 
can  ignore  it  only  at  their  own  peril." 

In  the  light  of  these  sensational  findings 
and  your  speech  and  the  directive  you  have 
received  from  the  tax  payers  in  your  state 
how  can  you  and  the  other  governmental 
workers  Justify  a  41  ^^  increase  In  salary 
without  putting  up  a  powerful  attempt  to 
defeat  this  legislation? 

The  writer  is  informed  you  voted  against 
this  increase;  but  haven't  your  constituents 
a  right  to  expect  more  than  Just  a  negative 
vote — and  is  it  not  fair  that  you  should  fight 
to  repeal  this  vote? 

On  February  13th,  this  paper  ran  a  message 
on  this  increase  and  a  protest  on  this  in- 
crease. About  70  people  responded  by  filling 
out  the  protest  petition.  Why  weren't  there 
more?  And  this  you  people  In  Washington 
should  worry  about! 

Because  they  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
an  open  tax  revolt  will  get  results.  Person 
after  person  told  the  editor:  "If  I  thought  it 
would  have  done  any  good  I  would  have 
signed.  But  nothing  'will  change  these  si>end- 
ers  down  there."  You  were  right  In  your 
statement  Senator,  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  waste,  stupidity  and  manner  that  our  tax 
dollars  are  being  wasted. 

In  the  face  of  the  terrific  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  poverty  program,  the  re- 
building of  our  cities,  foreign  aid  and  the 
stupid  blundering  and  waste  in  govern- 
ment of  all  kinds — in  face  of  all  that  how- 
can  you  and  your  associates  possibly  Justify 
this  Increase? 

You  are  one  of  the  Senators  who  put  up 
a  good  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  10'  surtax 
and  Wisconsin  people  applauded  your  at- 
tempt. But  you  know  and  'we  know  that  this 
increase  took  just  about  one-half  of  the 
money  raised  by  this  increase.  Don't  you  see. 
our  people  are  disgusted,  discouraged  and 
disappointed  in  our  representatives  because 
there  Is  not  more  serious  attempts  to  remove 
this  tax. 

The  editor  wonders  how  familiar  you  are 
with  the  financial  and  tax  problems  of  rural 
and  small  village  Wisconsin?  Do  you  know 
for  Instance  what  education  is  doing  to  our 
taxes.  We  Invite  you  to  consider  a  few  of 
the  details. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  instructional 
cost  of  our  community  school  1 950  children ) 
went  up  irom  $104,000  to  $414,000  in  1968 
And  today  we  are  told  by  the  educational 
leaders  of  our  state  that  our  teachers  are 
underpaid  and  Immediate  raises  are  due  if 
we  are  to  compete  for  the  better  teachers 
now  moving  on  to  the  larger  communities 

Every  department  of  cur  school — Adminis- 
tration, Transportation.  Maintenance,  etc. — 
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;«  i«k!n([  f.  r  mor«'  .'n;inpy  md  'hf  i-osts  rtre 
up  from  about  JOO  '.u  375  lu  ihls  p*rl<xl 
In  order  ".o  meet  t,he  educatlonAl  ne*d«  of 
our  children  this  school  district  la  building 
a  million  dollar  school  tills  year  and  the  tax- 
p*yers  shudder  to  tiilak  of  the  cost  of  this 
additional  facility  Add  to  this  n  new  pro- 
gram in  our  st&Uf  at  vocatlun*!  education — 
and  anant-ed  a«aln  by  the  -iBseBsmeiU  on 
property    owners 

And  then  consider  the  Increased  oort  of 
village  county,  township,  state  and  federal 
tfovemments  and  you  will  undeniUnd  why 
our  people  are  about  to  refuse  to  accept  a 
greater  tax  burden 

You    aa   our   senator   have   delivered    some 
One   -alks   about   Inflation     and   vou   should 
But  we  know  and  you  know  'aiBt  the  union 
workers   and    the    big    buatneas    mtereata    In 
ttila  oountry  can  and  will  meet  theee  infla- 
tlnonary  <-ost8  by  increased  wages  and  added 
prtoes  on  goods  manulaotured   and  sold 
But  not  so  oommunltlea  :ike  ours 
There  are  too  many  people  living  in  smaJl 
vUlagea  and  rural  areas  who  are  retired  and 
depend  .m  small  pensions  and  -iocial  security 
for     their     living      Another    serious     matter 
bothers    We  are  a  rural  community  and  de- 
pend   >n  the  proeperlty  and  farm  price*   for 
our   inqume 

And  w>.one  need  to  tell  this  to  a  WUoonaln 
senator  s<j  familiar  with  farm  income  rising 
coata  and  lowering  net  profit  <n  our  farms 
The  small  farmer  so  important  to  our  con- 
tinued prosperity  U  dlsapfjearlng  iia  la  the 
smaJl  farm  dairy  industry  The  writer  worked 
for  12  years  aa  pubUclty  director  .)f  -Jie  Wis- 
consin State  Depiartment  ;)f  Agrtcultvirp.  the 
State  Pair  and  'Jie  Dairy  promotion  program 
of  the  state  The  decline  In  farm  profits  Is 
frightening  when  It  means  so  much  to  our 
small  conununltlea 

Now  getting  back  to  thja  salary  increase 
Did  you  not  sign  an  implied  contract  on  the 
amount  of  money  you  were  to  be  paid  during 
■■■(JUT  term  in  office''  We  know  you  put  up  a 
tine  rrugsic  to  be  elected  at  the  salary  you 
knew  vou  were  to  get 

Senator,  no  one  knows  better  than  you  do 
the  effect  this  salary  hike  has  on  inflation 
The  working  man  in  the  powerful  unions,  the 
big  busiiiesiimen  are  saying  Those  birds 
got   'Jielrs-    why  shouldn't   I  get  mlne^  ' 

You  have  called  this  the  moet  dangeroua 
trend  In  modern  history  And  you  must  know 
what  it  Is  doing  to  small  *own  America 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  p-ibluhed  .m  wll- 
tijrlal  m  which  they  said  that  tiiere  was  h 
piiBBlblllty  tliat  this  raise  was  illegal.  Couldn't 
you  -j-y  to  prove  this'  The  attitude  of  some  of 
your  felU  w  Senators  is  known  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen  Is  quotPd  a«  saying— Tyet  'em  holler— 
we're  men  enough  to  take  It  " 

This  La  too  long  a  letter  and  probably  a 
busy  senator  will  never  see  it  But  honestly, 
vou  ;i:id  vour  fellow  legislators  better  listen 
In  the  Good  Book  Solomon  sang  "For  the 
needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  poor  shall  not  perlah 
forever  ' 

We  will  be  rleltghted  to  publish  your  re- 
ply— and  please  senator  give  us  some  hope 
that  something  Is  being  done  to  check  this 
salary  hike  .ind  the  lmpc«8lble  tax  burden 
theee  small  ttjwn  and  rural  folks  are  being 
asked   to  -^arrv 

You  must  know  that  this  letter  Ls  being 
written  bv  the  editor  and  -on tains  wume  poor 
typing  We  are  sorry  that  there  ^re  no  sec- 
retaries in  the  small  newspapers  of 
Wisconsin 

Yours  very  truly. 

O   W  Cri  MP 


March   17,  1969 


Disot  srro  Wrrw  Taxxs  '  Then  Sign  and 
Hetx  rn  PrrnioN  Phinted  Below 
We  honestly  believe  that  95':  of  the  Amer- 
ican tax  payers  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
wheMjplng  and  sickening  pay  raises  the  .selruh 
politicians  in  Washington  voted  themselves 
last  week 


We  further  believe  that  these  Washington 
money  hungry  lawmakers  know  that  the 
American  people  are  against  this  and  they 
are  deliberately  and  selfishly  disregarding 
their  wishes  when  they  make  this  steal 

Certainly  these  political  connlvers  must 
know  that  these  outrageous  pay  hikes  are 
going  to  coet  the  tax  payers  directly  and  In- 
directly billions  of  dollars  In  additional  taxes 
and  could  well  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
feeble  attempt  to  check  and  ctjntrol  Inflation 
What  a  sad  and  miserable  example  they 
have  set  for  big  union  labor  seeking  Infla- 
tionary wage  demands  What  an  argument 
they  have  presented  to  big  buslnese  to  up 
prices  and  proflts  This  program  of  I'm  going 
to  get  mine  and  t^)  hell  with  the  tax  payer  ' 
•*-a.s  never  more  perfectly  demonstrated  ' 

What  can  a  small  weekly  paper  and  an 
■:i. Important  editor  do  about  this?  Maybe 
n  thing  but  burn  Inside  and  find  new  names 
to  call  these  political  hyptx-rltes 

It  has  ever  been  thus  The  people  who  pay 
the  tax  burdens  ha-.e  never  been  able  to  do 
anything  about  these  Injustices  Helplessly. 
they  watch  these  wastes  and  stupidities  Yet 
according  t.:>  the  constitution  and  the  preach- 
ments made  by  these  same  politicians  during 
election  time,  all  power  comes  from  common 
man 

Now  If  the  majerlty  .)f  the  readers  of  the 
News  who  in  their  financial  agony  of  trying 
to  keep  their  heads  ah.ue  the  threatening 
waters  of  mounting  Inflation  and  high  taxes 
would  sign  these  petitions,  we  not  only 
could  encourage  other  papers  to  secure  sig- 
natures but  could  send  these  petitions  to  the 
men  In  Washlntgoln  who  engineered  this 
steal 

Maybe  the  forgotten  man  of  the  rural  area 
the  small  town  — the  so  called  little  fel- 
low'—the  gent  w^.o  makes  the  terrlflc  sacri- 
fices to  meet  this  Impossible  tax  b:i;  could 
tell  t'lelr  servants  In  Washington  where 
t^e  bear  went  through  the  buckwheat"  and 
this  clever  steal  could  still  be  btcpp»d 

What  la  the  financial  situation  In  our  stale 
and  iiullon''  Theee  politicians  .ir?  n  a  hor- 
rible mess  They  have  a  costly  war  to  hght 
countless  numbers  of  p<jverty  and  crime 
committees  to  finance,  they  have  inilatL  n 
making  the  service  of  itate  and  federal  gov- 
ernments more  coetlv,  and  finally  the  cost3 
of  education  iia%e  soared  to  almost  Impos- 
sible heights 

Honestly  if  you  will  sign  the  below  peti- 
tion in  sufficient  numbers;  if  this  fight  could 
be  taken  up  in  other  communities  by  other 
papers,  maybe  something  could  be  done  So 
please  do  your  duty  as  an  overtaxed  citizen 
and  express  your  concern  at  such  an  unfair 
and  daii«eroua  ralae  in  salaries 

HEl'lTION 

A*  an  overburdened  tax  payer,  worried 
about  mounting  taxes  ;ind  dangerous  in- 
flation— 

As  an  American  cltl/en  disgusted,  duap- 
polnted  and  disillusioned  ut  this  unwar- 
ranted and  selfish  pay  raise  recently  voted 
by  the  Washington  poUtlclana,  we  demand 
that  this  deliberate  steal  of  ux  dollars  t)e 
stopped 

You  must  know  how  utterly  opposed  to 
this  action  the  majority  of  the  voters  In  your 
district  are  and  hence  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect you  to  start  at  once  to  secure  its  repeal 

Both  of  us  also  know  that  this  big  wage 
increase  will  encourage  Inflation  and  result 
in  higher  union  wages  and  bigger  business 
profits 

We  will  appreciate  knowing  what  action 
you  are  taking  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Voters  of  your  district. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  VVithou' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


Name 

City 


SUt« 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  in  these  days  when  many  of  oui 
institutions  and  traditions  are  beini: 
questioned,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  and 
reassurance  to  note  the  50th  anniversary 
of  a  great  organization  that  has  served 
our  Nation  with  dedication  and  devotion 
I  refer  to  the  golden  anniversarj-  of  tin 
American  Legion.  It  was  50  years  ago  en 
March  15.  1919.  that  Americans  servin - 
in  France  met  in  Paris  to  found  th» 
American  Legion. 

On  November  11.  1919.  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  armistice  that  ended 
World  War  I.  the  Legion  stepped  off  n; 
parade  down  a  snowy  street  in  Minne- 
apolis. At  the  same  time,  Legion  group.s 
were  holding  Armistice  Day  parade^ 
in  cities  and  towns  all  over  Amei - 
ica  In  Centralia.  Wash  ,  as  Lt>gionnair«s 
marched  down  Main  Street,  shots  rani: 
out  Four  Legionnaires  fell  mortallv 
wounded,  ambushed  by  members  of  ti^.c 
IWW  In  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  this  tragic  event  has  since 
teen  referred  to  as  the  Centralia  ma.s- 
sacre 

Perhaps  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  the 
American    Legions    unalterable   oppo.-^i- 
tion   to  communism,   socialism,  and  a:i 
forms  of  radicalism  stems  partly  from 
the    time    of    the    Centralia    massacr- 
Through  the  years  since  1919.  the  Legion 
has  been  the  Implacable  foe  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  Dur- 
ing  the   1930s  and   the   1940s,  when  it 
became  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to 
look  upon  communism  as  just  another 
form    of    political    idf^ology.    the    Lepion 
consist,ently  warned  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Communists  had  only  one  ulti- 
mate goal,  and  that  was  the  overthrow 
of  our  American   form  of  Government 
preferably    by    force   and    violence.   The 
American  Ix-gion  has  never  been  deluded 
by  the  shifting  policies  of  the  Kremlin, 
designed  to  lull  Americans  into  a  sense 
of  security.  And  as  events  have  unfolded 
through  the  years,  the  Legion  has  been 
shown  to  be  correct.  Communism,  either 
the  foreign  or  domestic  brand,  cannot  be 
trusted 

Whether  in  the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam 
or  in  public  places  and  on  the  campuses 
here  in  our  country,  the  Communists  are 
conspirators  whose  goal  is  revolution 
leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  capitali.st 
Iree  enterprise  system  upon  which  the 
American  Nation  has  been  built. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  an  American 
Legion  which  will  continue  to  remind 
Americans  of  their  priceless  heritage  and 
to  oppose  those  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies  who  threaten  the  future  security 
of  our  Nation.  As  long  as  there  are  orga- 
nizations like  the  American  Legion,  we 
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can  be  confident  that  freedom  will  be 
preserved.   

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
ftill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4  AND  S,  335  OFFER  PROTECTION 
TO  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OP 
NATIVE  FISH  AND  WILDUPE 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  has  recently  published  a  list  of 
endangered  species  of  native  fish  and 
vklldlife.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Texas  Red  Wolf  and  the  American 
Ivory -billed  Woodpecker,  both  found  to 
exist  in  the  Big  Thicket  area  of  south- 
east Texas,  are  on  this  list.  There  are 
some  who  believe  they  might  already  be 
extinct. 

My  bin,  S.  4,  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  not  less  than  100,000 
acres,  would  provide  protection  for  these 
and  other  species  native  to  that  area  of 
Texas. 

The  American  alligator  Is  also  on  this 
list  Widespread  Illegal  poaching  and 
continued  destruction  of  habitat  areas 
have  placed  this  once  common  creature 
in  danger  of  extinction.  My  bill,  S.  335,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  endsmgered 
species  or  parts  thereof  into  the  United 
States:  and,  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  any  domestic  si>ecles  taken 
contrary  to  State  law,  will  offer  protec- 
tion to  the  American  alligator,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  species  threatened 
with  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  take  action  on  these  bills 
as  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  preserve  our 
environment  and  protect  the  rapidly 
vanishing  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
from  eventual  extinction. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  endangered  species  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tragically,  it  is  three  pages  long.  There 
are  so  many  species  which  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  extinct  In  this  cotmtry, 
including  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  fish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

END.4NCERED      SPECIES      OF      NaTIVK      FISH      AND 

Wild  LITE 
In  accordance  with  Section  1(c)  of  the 
Endangered  Speclee  Preservation  Act  of 
October  15.  1966  [80  Stat.  926;  16  U.S.C.  668 
aaici).  I  find,  after  consulting  with  the 
States.  Interested  organizations,  and  indi- 
vidual Bclentlsta,  that  the  following  listed 
native  fish  and  wildlife  are  threatened  with 
extinction: 

MAMMALS 

Indiana  Bat  (Myotis  sodalis) . 

Delmarya  Peninsula  Pox  Squirrel  (Sdurut 

niger  cmereus) . 


Utah  Prairie  Dog  (Cynomys  parviden») . 

Eutem  Timber  Wolf  (Cania  lupus  lycaon) . 

Texas  Red  Wolf    (Canis  rufut  rufui) . 

San  Joaquin  Kit  Fox  (Vulpes  maorotia 
mutUsa) . 

Black-footed  Ferret  (Uxistela  nigripes) . 

Florida  Panther  {Felia  concolor  coryi) . 

Caribbean  Monk  Seal  (Monachtia  tropi- 
calU) . 

Ouadalupe  Fur  Seal  {Arctocephalua 
phtlippi  totPTuendi) . 

Florida  Manatee  or  Florida  Sea  Cow  (Tri- 
che»u»  manatut  latiroatris) . 

Key  Deer  (Odocoileus  virginlanu* 
clavlum). 

Columbia  White- tailed  Deer  (OdocoHeua 
virginianua  leucurua) . 

Sonoran  Pronghom  (Antilocapra  amerl- 
cana  aonorlenaia ) . 

BIROS 

Hawaiian  Dark-nunped  Petrel  {Ptero- 
droma  phaeopygia  aandtoichenaia) . 

California  Least  Tern  (Sterna  albifrona 
broumi) . 

Hawaiian  Ooose  (Nene)  (Branta  aandvi- 
cenaia). 

Aleutian  Canada  Ooose  {Branta  canaden- 
sia  leucopareia) . 

Tule  White-fronted  Goose  {Anser  oZbi- 
frons  gambelU) . 

Laysan  Duck  (Anaa  laysanensis) . 

Hawaiian  Duck  (or  Koloa)  (Anas  wy- 
villiana). 

Mexican  Duck  (Anaa  diazi) . 

California  Condor  (Gymnogyps  cali- 
fomianua) . 

Florida  Everglade  Kite  (Florida  Snail 
Kite)  (Roatrhamua  aociabilis  plumbeua) . 

Hawaiian  Hawk  (or  lo)   (Buteo  solitarius) . 

Southern  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  I.  leuco- 
cephalita ) . 

American  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  pere- 
griniia  anatum) 

Attwater's  Greater  Prairie  Chicken  (Tym- 
panuchua  cupido  attwateri) . 

Masked  Bobwhlte  (Colinua  virginianua 
Tidgwayi) . 

Whooping  Crane  {Grua  Americana). 

Yuma  Clapper  Rail  (Rallua  longirostris 
yumanenaia) . 

Light-footed  Clapper  Rail  (Rallua  longiroa- 
tria  levipea) . 

Hawaiian  Galllnule  (GalHnula  chloropua 
aandvicenaia) . 

Hawaiian  Coot  (Fulica  americana  alai) . 

Eskimo  Curlew  (Numeniua  horealU) . 

Hawaiian  Stilt  (Himantopua  Mmantopua 
knudsent) . 

Puerto  Rlcan  Plain  Pigeon  (Columba  in- 
omata  wetmorei ) . 

Puerto  Rlcan  Parrot  (Amazona  vittata) . 

American  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  (Cam- 
pepMlua  p.  principalis). 

Northern  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (Den- 
drocopua  b.  borealis) . 

Southern  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (Den- 
drocopua  borealia  hylonomus). 

Hawaiian  Crow  (or  Alala)  (Corvus  tropi- 
cua). 

Small  Kauai  Thrush  (Pualohl)  (Phaeomia 
palTneri). 

Nlhoa  MlUerblrd  (Acrocephalua  kingi). 

Kauai  Oo  (or  Go  Aa)   (Moho  braccatua) . 

Crested  Honeycreeper  (or  Akohekohe) 
Palmeria  dolei) . 

Molokal  Creeper  (or  Kakawahle)  (Loxops 
maculata  flammea) . 

Aklapolaau  (Hemignathus  wilsoni). 

Kauai  Aklaloa  (HcTnignathua  procerus) . 

Kauai  Nukupuu  (Hemignathus  lucidus 
hanapepe) . 

Maul  Nukupuu  (Hemignathus  lucidus 
afflnia) . 

Laysan  Finch   (Paittiroatra  c.  cantana) . 

Nlhoa  Finch  (Paittiroatra  cantana  ultima) . 

Ou   ( Paittiroatra  psittacea ) . 

Pallia   (Paittiroatra  bailleui) . 

Maul  Parrotblll  (Paeudonestor  xantho- 
phrya). 

Bachman's  Warbler  (Vermivora  bach- 
manii). 


Klrtland's  Warbler  (Dendroica  kirtlandU) . 

Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow  (Ammospiza  nigre- 
scena ) . 

Cape  Sable  Sparrow  (Ammospiza  mira- 
bilU). 

REPTILES    AND    AMPHIBIANS 

American  Alligator  (Alligator  mississippi- 
iensia ) . 

Blunt-nosed  Leopard  Lizard  {Crotaphytua 
wializenii  silua) . 

San  Francisco  Garter  Snake  (Thamnophia 
sirtalis  tetrataenia) . 

Puerto  Rlcan  Boa  (Epicrates  inornatua). 

Santa  Cruz  Long-toed  Salamander  (Amby- 
stoma  macrodactylum  crooeum) . 

Texas  Blind  Salamander  {Typhlomolge 
rathbuni) . 

Black  Toad,  Inyo  County  Toad  (Bufa  ex- 
sul). 

Houston  Toad  (Bufo  houstonenaia) . 

FISHES 

Shortnose  Sturgeon  (Acipenser  breviro- 
strum) . 

Longjaw  Cisco  (Coregonus  alpenae) . 

Piute  Cutthroat  Trout  (Salmo  clarki  se- 
leniris) . 

Greenback  Cutthroat  Trout  (Salmo  clarki 
stomlas) . 

Montana  Westelope  Cutthroat  Trout 
(Salmo  clarki) . 

Gila  Trout  ( Salmo  gilae ) . 

Arizona  (Apache)  Trout  (SaZmo  sp.) 

Desert  Dace   (Eremichthys  acros) . 

Humpback  Chub  (Gila  cypha) . 

Moapa  Dace  ( Moapa  coriacea ) . 

Colorado  River  Squawflsh  (Ptychocheilus 
lucius) . 

Cul-ul  (Chasmistes  cujus) . 

Devils  Hole  Pupflsh  {Cyprinodon  diabolis). 

Comanche  Springs  Pupflsh  (Cyprinodon 
elegans) . 

Owens  River  Pupflsh  (Cyprinodon  radio- 
sus) . 

Pahrump  Kllllflfih  (Empetrichythys  latos). 

Big  Bend  Gambusla  (Gambusia  gaigei) . 

Clear  Creek  Gambusla  (Gambusia  hetero- 
chir). 

Gila  Topmlnnow  ( Posciliopsis  occiden- 
talis). 

Maryland  Darter  (Etheostoma  sellare). 

Blue  Pike  ( Stizostedion  vitreum  glaucum). 
Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SECRETTARY  HICKEL'S  "WAR  ON 
ALLIGATOR  POACHERS"  EMPHA- 
SIZES NEED  FOR  PASSAGE  OP 
S.  335.  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
BELL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel 
has  declared  war  on  the  poachers  who 
slaughter  alligators  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park  and  reap  fancy  prices  for 
these  illegally  taken  hides  by  selling  them 
to  northern  markets.  For  several  days 
last  week,  Secretary  Hickel  visited  the 
Everglades  to  learn  of  the  extent  of  gator 
poaching  first  hand.  He  has  pledged  to 
enforce  the  Florida  law  against  gator 
killing  and  to  stop  the  illegal  traffic  in 
hides  that  is  threatening  the  American 
alligator  with  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Secretary 
Hickel  on  his  firm  stand  in  this  conserva- 
tion area.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  endangered  spe- 
cies legislation,  such  as  my  bill,  S.  335, 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

In  recent  days,  both  Secretary  Hickel 
and  Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  of  Florida,  have 
emphasized  the  plight  of  the  American 
alligator,  and  have  publicly  declared 
their  intentions  to  preserve  this  unique 
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species.  My  bUl.  S  335.  to  prevent  the 
Importation  of  endangered  species  of  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  our  domestic  species — 
including  the  American  alUgator— taken 
contrary  to  State  law.  will  be  an  effective 
way  to  stop  this  widespread  Illegal 
poaching.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  soon 
will  take  action  on  my  bill,  and  that  this 
valuable  protective  legislation  will  be 
written  Into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Sunday 
March  9.  1969.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  entlUed.  "Hlckel  Will  Oppose  Alli- 
gator Killings,  •  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Tuesday.  March  11.  1969,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  Saving  the 
Everglade  Gators,"  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows. 

iProm    the   New   York   Times.    Mar    9     1969! 

HiCKK,    Wm,   Opposs    .\u,icato«    KllXlNOS 
By  Winiam   M    Blaln 

Washington.  March  8 —An  Alaakan  set 
out  today  to  save  .»)U(;ators 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J  Hlcko!. 
;n  1  surprise  action  announced  that  we  are 
declaring  war'  on  poachers  who  slaughter 
alligators  in  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  reap  fancy  prices  for  illicit  hides  that 
go  into  womena  handbags,  shoes  and  other 
ornaments 

The  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  has 
been  criticized  bv  conservationists  hb  more 
attuned  to  business  interests  than  to  the 
preservation  if  natural  values,  backed  up  his 
W'lrds  with  Federal  funds 

He  .said  that  the  drive  against  poaching 
would  cost  about  $100,000  this  year  This 
money  will  have  to  come  out  of  other  essen- 
tial services  throughout  the  national  park 
system.  ■  he  .said 


any  boundaries  of  a  national  preserve  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  endangered  species 

Representatives  of  furriers,  tanners  and 
inlons  associated  with  the  Industries  gen- 
erally endorsed  the  new  bill  but  some  sought 
assurances  that  the  United  States  would  lead 
in  getting  major  countries  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form approach  to  endangered  species 

The  Secretary.  It  was  learned  may  follow 
up  his  drive  on  the  slaughter  of  the  vanish- 
ing gators  with  another  effort  to  save  the 
musk  oxen  in  his  own  state 

It  was  understood  he  was  considering  Issu- 
ing orders  against  the  hunting  of  the  musk 
ox  on  Nunlvak  Island  National  Wildlife 
Range,  18  miles  off  the  Alaska  coast  In  the 
Bering  Sea 

As  Oovernor  of  Alaska  last  year,  he  vetoed 
a  bin  by  the  Legislature  that  would  have  per- 
mitted hunting  of  the  docile  animal.  The 
State  House  of  Representatives  recently  ap- 
proved a  second  bill  for  hunting  of  the  musk 
ox 

Mr  Hlckel  has  said  that  the  rare  animal 
could  mean  a  new  industry  In  the  Arctic 
country  Its  fine  wool  tleece  fells  for  about 
$50  a  pound 

Mr  Hlckel  also  said  that  he  had  Instructed 
the  Park  Service  to  begin  •recruiting  long- 
time residents'  of  the  Everglades  area  to  be 
trained  as  a  conservation  posse"  to  reinforce 
the  park   rangers 

We  Are  looking  for  men  who  know  the 
•glades'  like  thev  know  themselves,  he  said. 
"We  want  men  who  have  lived  In  the  swamps, 
who  love  wildlife  and  whf>  will  dedicate  them- 
selves to  preserving  the  alligator  • 

Pour  rangers  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park  are  being  relieved  of  all  other  duties 
and  aligned  to  alligator  protection,  he  said 
Their  former  duties  will  be  taken  over  by 
rangers  transferred  from  other  parks,  includ- 
ing dreat  Smcikv  Mountains  and  Shenandoah 
Natlunal  Parks  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 
Three  former  Everglades  rangers  are  being 
returned  from  Cape  Hatteras  National  Park, 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  and 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway 


March  17,  1969 


troduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
which  came  out  of  the  Commerce  Com 
mlttee  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  session  too 
late  to  be  passed — can  be  passed  this 
session,  it  wlU  furnish  the  needed  vn 
tectlon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prcsl 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll.  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  nro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WrLL    FOIXOW    l.T»    ORDOI 

"Lack  of  funds  already  is  causing  a  deep 
cut  m  park  .services  throughout  the  country 
and  this  additional  driiln  will  hurt  badly." 
he  said  But  uur  nation  will  be  hurt  even 
more  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  save  irreplace- 
able wildlife  '• 

Mr  Hlckel  said  that  to  assure  that  his 
orders  were  carried  out  he  would  fly  to  Florida 
next  week  for  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
A  transfer  jf  National  Park  Service  personnel 
to  create  a  ranger  force  to  stamp  out  poach- 
ing has  already  begun 

State  and  Federal  efforts  have  long  been 
under  way.  with  little  effect  to  save  the 
alligator,  a  200-mllllon-year-old  survivor  ct 
the  age  of  reptiles  The  alligator  once  num- 
bered in  the  minions  in  this  country,  but  the 
estimated  population  now  is  .'0.000 

Poachers,  working  In  the  trackless  Giades 
by  day  and  night,  sell  the  hides  for  as  much 
as  $6  to  »7  a  foot  to  illicit  buyers  who  smuggle 
them   to  New  York 

The  buyers  command  factory  prices  of  $20 
to  $30  a  foot  A  flnlshed  pair  of  women's  .^r 
mens  shoes  brings  »70  or  more  A  suitcase 
may  cost  as  high  as  81,000 

Florida  law  for  poaching  and  other  viola- 
tions related  to  the  killing  of  alligators  could 
bring  tines  of  up  to  HO^OO  and  imprisonment 
up  to  10  years  or  both 

The  Administration  is  backing  a  bill  aimed 
at  protecting  endangered  wildlife  A  similar 
bill  failed  last  year  after  last-minute  opposi- 
tion from  the  fur  and  leather  industries. 

rORCICN    BACKING    SHiVGHT 

The  bill  would  assist  states  in  fighting 
Illegal  traffic  In  protected  animals  put  into 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  prohibit  the 
importation  of  wild  animals  threatened  with 
extinction  and  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  private  lands  within 


I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  U,  1969) 
-Saving   rue  Evebclades  Gatohs 

Secretary  Hlckel  s  "declaration  of  war" 
against  the  poachers  who  are  slaughtering 
alligators  In  the  Everglades  National  Park 
Is  a  salutary  straw  In  the  wind.  When  the 
former  Oovernor  of  Alaska  was  under  Are  In 
connection  with  his  confirmation  hearing,  he 
promised  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  that 
he  would  give  vigorous  attention  to  the  con- 
servation problems  of  the  entire  country  His 
Interest  In  gators  at  the  southern  tip  of  main- 
land USA  does  suggest  a  Nation-wide  con- 
cept of  his  Job 

The  Secretary  has  acted  none  too  soon.  For 
some  years  the  snatching  of  alligators  right 
out  of  a  national  park  has  ajnounted  to  a 
scandal  against  conservation.  The  Everglades 
is  an  enormous  wilderness  which  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  police  It  will  not  be  easy  for  even 
specially  trained  park  rangers  to  drive  out  the 
thieves  who  are  killing  alligators  and  smug- 
gling their  hides  to  shoe  and  bag  Industries  In 
New  York  But  this  despicable  traffic  will 
have  to  be  halted  if  .i  disappearing  species  so 
characteristic  of  the  southern  Florida  swamps 
Is  to  survive 

The  fight  should  not  be  left  solely  to  the 
rangers  An  Administration  bill  before  Con- 
gress would  help  the  states  protect  their  wild- 
life against  Illicit  interstate  traffic  and  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  up 
additional  safeguards  for  species  In  danger  of 
extinction  The  protection  of  wildlife  Is  a 
utal  part  of  the  broader  movement  to  retain 
an  envirtinment  conducive  to  hiunan  survival. 
It  merits  thoughtful  consideration  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  ^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President  let 
me  point  out  that  if  my  bill  S.  335— 
which  IS  ba^iically  the  same  as  my  bill  In- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  note  the  national  pre- 
miere on  Tuesday  March  18  at  5  p  m  of 
the  "Government  Story,"  a  series  of  40 
half-hour  television  programs  on  the  op- 
eration of  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  watched  this  series 
during  its  production  over  the  past  3 
years.  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  inter- 
viewed on  my  view  of  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  has  been  a  mag- 
niflcent  undertaking  that  has  needed  to 
be  done  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  everyone  ;n 
the  countrj-  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
view  these  programs.  Anyone  who  does 
see  this  series  will  better  understand  the 
ways  in  which  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  work  to  do  the  business  of 
the  countrj'.  The  uniqueness  of  this  series 
is  that  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  were  willing  and  happy  to 
tell  the  story  of  legislative  process  first- 
hand. The  Ubrary  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian,  and  the  Archives  as  well  as 
the  National  Geographic  cooperated  fully 
to  provide  the  graphic  material  and  re- 
search facihties  to  make  this  series  ac- 
curate and  interesting  to  the  eye. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  group  W.  Westinshouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  members  of  the 
Operation  Government  Committee  for 
their  splendid  work.  It  is  f^ne  that  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Co.'s  chairman, 
Donald  McGannon.  and  his  fine  staff 
have  done  a  great  public  service  in  spon- 
soring this  extensive  series.  The  ladies  of 
the  Operation  Government  Committee 
have  spent  their  time  well,  over  the  past 
3  years  in  seeing  this  project  to  fruition 


THE    PUGHT    OF    THE    MEXICAN 
TOMATO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  for 
the  past  6  weeks  I  have  sounded,  I  am 
sure,  like  the  proverbial  'voice  cr>ins  i:i 
the  wilderness"  in  my  attempts  to  !)rini; 
some  official  attention  to  the  plight  o: 
the  American  housewife  and  the  Mexi- 
can tomato  industrj'. 

I  have  repeatedly  complained  about 
first,  the  Johnson  administration's  lil- 
advised.  llth-hour  order  placing  an  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  of  medium- 
sized  tomatoes  from  Mexico,  and.  .sec- 
ond, the  Nixon  administration  s  accept- 
ance of  that  damaging  order. 
Mr.  President,  this  ridiculous  restric- 


tion has  been  In  effect  long  enougrh  to 
place  a  genuine  hardship  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  In  a  way  that  Is  now  draw- 
ing editorial  attention  from  eastern 
newspapers. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Washington  Evening  Star  at- 
tacked the  Agriculture  Department  or- 
der as  "rank  discrimination"  and  con- 
cluded : 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  the  beet 
thing  to  do  Is  for  the  Agtrlculture  Depart- 
ment to  rescind  Its  new  regulation  so  that 
the  housewives  can  once  again  pay  less  for 
tastier  tomatoes. 

In  another  editorial  last  week,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — which  has  investi- 
gated the  entire  Mexican  tomato  prob- 
lem with  great  thoroughness — said  this 
about  the  Agriculture  Department's  em- 
bargo: 

So  the  restrictions  peril  moves  toward 
freer  trade.  Irritate  friendly  neighboring  na- 
tions, penalize  U.S.  consumers  and  may  even 
be  self  defeating  for  U.S.  growers.  We'd  say 
that  makes  them  look  about  as  appealing 
as.  say  a  rotten  tomato. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conclusions 
reached  by  these  newspapers  are  en- 
tirely correct.  It  is  long  past  time  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  end  this 
discrimination.  I  again  call  upon  the  Re- 
publicEin  administration  to  right  a  griev- 
ous wrong  and  end  this  restriction  to  the 
freer  trade  concept  advocated  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WEishington  Star  and  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star.  Mar.  13, 

1969) 

Mexican  Tomato«;s 

What  is  good  for  the  Florida  tomato  grower 
is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  American  con- 
.sumer  and  the  Mexican  tomato  Industry. 
That  Is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  cur- 
.'ent  flap  over  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regulations  setting  minimum  sizes 
for  all  tomatoes  sold  In  the  United  States. 

The  department  adopted  these  regulations 
in  January  at  the  urging  of  the  Florida 
Tomato  Committee,  a  grower  group.  The 
regulations  provide  that  vlne-rlpened  toma- 
toes must  be  more  than  two  and  17/32 
inches  in  diameter  as  compared  to  two  and 
9  32  Inches  required  for  the  so-called  ma- 
ture green  tomatoes  that  ripen  after  they 
are  picked.  This  Is  clearly  rank  discrimina- 
tion, for  about  90  percent  of  Mexican  toma- 
toes ripen  on  the  vine  while  only  IS  percent 
of  our  home-grown  tomatoes  have  that  same 
flavor-bulldlng  experience.  As  the  vlne- 
rlpened  tomato  is  much  tastier,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Is  hurt  In  two  ways.  He  has 
to  pay  more  for  less  tasty  tomatoes. 

The  Mexicans,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  are  Incensed  about  these  new  regu- 
lations. Ambassador  Hugo  Margaln  has  filed 
a  formal  protest  at  the  State  Department. 
And  the  Mexican  press  has  savagely  attacked 
this  protectionist  policy  For  Instance,  one 
cartoon  depicts  a  large  Uncle  Sam  stabbing 
a  small  Mexican  farmer  In  the  back. 

For  their  part,  many  tomato  connoisseurs 
in  this  country  are  passing  up  the  mature 
green  tomatoes  available  at  their  supermar- 
kets and  are  Instead  opting  for  tomato-less 
salads. 

Something  has  to  be  done,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  Is  for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  rescind  Its  new  regulatlon£  so  that 


housewives  can  once  again  pay  less  for  tastier 
tomatoes. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  14,  1969] 
Tomatoes  and  Tkade 

American  businessmen  complain,  quite 
justifiably,  of  the  nontarlff  trade  barriers 
that  other  nations  erect  against  U.S.  goods. 
The  U.S.  will  have  a  better  chance  to  reduce 
such  obstacles,  however,  if  it  stops  putting 
up  Its  own. 

In  January,  for  example,  the  Agriculture 
Department  Imposed  mlnlmum-slze  restric- 
tions on  all  tomatoes  sold  In  the  U.S.  Mature 
green  tomatoes,  those  that  ripen  after  pick- 
ing, have  to  be  at  least  two  and  '"js  Inches 
In  diameter,  while  vlne-rlpened  tomatoes 
must  measure  at  least  two  and  '"yj  Inches  In 
diameter. 

The  average  consumer  Is  likely  to  consider 
such  rules  pretty  silly;  because  tomatoes  are 
sold  by  the  pound,  not  the  dozen,  a  differ- 
ence of  \^2  Inch  or  so  is  of  little  concern. 
But  he  may  figure  the  restrictions  are  fair 
enough  since  they  apply  across  the  board  to 
all  tomatoes. 

Actually,  though,  the  rules  discriminate 
against  tomatoes  grown  in  Mexico  and  in 
favor  of  those  produced  In  Florida,  the  other 
major  source  of  winter  tomatoes  for  the  U.S. 
market.  For  one  thing,  they  are  more  lenient 
on  green  tomatoes,  which  make  up  most  of 
Florida's  crop  and  very  little  of  Mexico's  out- 
put. Mexican  growers  say  the  restrictions  may 
bar  as  much  as  half  of  their  crop  from  the 
American  market. 

One  result  Is  soaring  prices  for  consumers. 
Winter  tomatoes,  already  viewed  as  a  luxury 
by  many  housewives,  are  rapidy  becoming 
even  more  so — a  trend  that  could  mean 
smaller  sales  for  growers  in  Florida  as  well  as 
Mexico,  The  tomato  rules,  moreover,  are  an- 
other step  toward  worsening  already  shaky 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America. 

So  the  restrictions  peril  moves  toward  freer 
trade,  Irritate  friendly  neighboring  nations, 
penalize  U.S.  consumers  and  may  even  be 
self-defeating  for  U.S.  growers.  We'd  say  that 
makes  them  look  about  as  appealing  as.  say, 
a  rotten  tomato. 


DISCRIMINATORY  EMPLOYMENT 
POLICIES  OF  SOUTHERN  TEXTILE 
MILLS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  read  the  lead  editorial  in 
last  Thursday's  Washington  Post,  imder 
the  headline  "The  Pentagon  Dispenses 
Southern  Comfort."  The  editorial  ana- 
lyzes what  it  calls  "one  of  the  more  mys- 
tifying episodes  of  the  past  several 
weeks" — the  circumstances  surroimding 
the  recent  award  of  contracts  to  three 
southern  textile  firms  whose  employ- 
ment policies  had  been  found  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

No  one  Is  challenging  the  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  has  received  as- 
surances that  the  three  companies  will 
take  steps  to  bring  themselves  into  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the 
Executive  order  on  contract  compliance. 
The  assurances  received  by  Secretary 
Packard  were  not  in  writing,  however, 
and  only  he  and  the  contractors  ap- 
parently are  aware  of  the  steps  which 
will  be  taken. 

This  procedure  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Executive 
order  but  it  also  puts  all  parties  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  sooner  the  details 
of  the  agreements  are  reduced  to  writing, 
the  better.  I  join  the  Washington  Post 


in  urging  that  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ments be  made  public  without  further 
imdue  delay  so  that  those  of  us  with 
an  interest  In  the  Federal  Government's 
contract  compliance  program  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  our  own  judg- 
ments about  the  adequacy  of  the  assur- 
ances provided  by  the  three  textile  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  give  credit  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  in  calling  to  public 
attention  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions about  the  procedures  followed  in 
awarding  the  contracts  to  the  three  tex- 
tile firms.  Without  his  persistence  in  this 
matter,  the  public  would  know  consider- 
ably less  than  it  does  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contract  awards. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  who  may  have 
missed  the  Post  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Pentagon  Dispenses  Southern 
Comfort 

One  of  the  more  mystifying  episodes  of  the 
past  several  weeks  has  concerned  a  verbal 
agreement  reached  between  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  David  Packard,  and  the 
representatives  of  three  Southern  textile 
firms — J.  P.  Stevens.  Burlington  Mills  and 
Dan  River  Mills  The  employment  policies  of 
all  three  firms  had  been  'ander  investigation 
and  review  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  for  over  a  year 
owing  to  well  substantiated  charges  that  they 
were  racially  discriminatory;  and  all  three 
firms  had  been  so  unyielding  to  Government 
efforts  to  bring  them  anywhere  near,  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines  for  FederSl  con- 
tractors that  neither  the  Pentagon's  own 
Investigators  nor  the  OFCC  would  recom- 
mend that  contracts  with  them  be  approved. 

Early  in  February,  however,  Mr.  Packard 
awarded  the  three  offending  firms  $9.4  mil- 
lion in  Federal  contracts,  asserting  that  he 
had  received  assurances  that  they  would  put 
"affirmative  action  plans"  into  practice. 
Ordinarily,  and  by  provision  of  an  Executive 
Order,  such  assurances  would  have  been  put 
in  writing.  However,  no  one  but  Mr.  Packard 
and  the  textile  firms'  representatives  seems 
to  know  of  what  these  assurances  or  "plans" 
consist.  They  were  not  committed  to  paper 
or  shared  with  officials  at  the  OFCC  or  else- 
where in  the  Department  of  Labor  who  were 
Involved  in  the  cases  and  who  have  a  clear 
responsibility  for  the  outcome.  Indeed,  more 
than  a  month  after  the  contracts  have  been 
awarded  and  despite  the  OFCC's  effort  to  find 
out  more  about  them,  the  most  that  could  be 
learned  was  that  the  firms  had  assured  Mr. 
Packard  that  they  would  try  to  meet  the 
Government's  standards. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  by  way  of  providing  some  background 
and  perspective  on  all  this.  One  is  that  Mr. 
Packard's  own  reputation  in  this  field  appears 
to  be  good,  as  is  that  of  the  firms  for  which 
.he  was  responsible  in  private  life  The  other 
is  that  contract  cut-off  or  denial  has  been 
anything  but  standard  operating  procedure 
in  these  tangled  matters — the  custom  has 
been  to  threaten  it  or  to  delay  the  award 
until  the  Government's  racial  requirements 
were  met.  But  when  you  have  said  this,  you 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  what  assurance  or 
extenuation  is  to  be  found  m  Mr.  Packard's 
odd  act. 
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Th«  d*ngar«  Initwent  in  what  he  hM  dona 
*r»  more  nmOilj  Apparent  The  Southern 
textile  OMM  bad  been  buUdlng  for  m  loag 
time.  They  were  ripening  for  a  Wg  decUton 
and  bad  acquired  t^  etatua  of  test  cmavm. 
iMtnc  widely  watched  In  t^ke  South  and  elae- 
where  for  evidence  of  Waahln^ton's  serloua- 
neaa  on  the  queatlon  of  contract  ootnpltance 
Now  whatever  meaning  they  h«d  in  that  re- 
gard haa  been  spent  Moreover,  weak  aa  the 
Government  ai>par«tua  for  aaeuring  compli- 
ance had  been,  there  U  lltUe  queeUon  that 
It  baa  been  drastically  further  weakened  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  OFCX: — presumably  the 
maker  and  Judge  of  compliance  policy — from 
the  dellberaUons  between  Mr  Packard  and 
the  spokesmen  for  the  mills 

Finally,  there  la  the  matter  of  example  and 
dlrecUon  In  the  South,  and  eapeclally  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  recalcitrance.  Federal  guide- 
lines and  oaclaJ  statements  about  them  aj<^ 
read  with  excruclaung.  comma-picking  care, 
there  u  a  kind  of  stock  market  effect  at  work, 
whereby  the  most  minute  evidence  of  loss  of 
reaolve  in  Washington  is  registered  at  once 
In  declining  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those 
companies  or  school  dlstnots  or  locaj  govern - 
menu  sail  holding  out.  Reportedly,  right  on 
the  heels  of  Mr  Packard's  decision,  inquiries 
did  start  coming  in — from  other  Government 
a^ncles  ta  well  as  from  private  concerns — 
as'to  whrttier  this  did  not  mean  new  and  re- 
laxed procedures  were  now  in  effect 

By   May    I.    the   Southern   textile  Arms   m 
question  will  be  obliged  to  issue  a  quarterly 
report  on  their  progress  in  meeting  Govern- 
ment requlremenu.  Ctistomarlly.  the  Penta- 
gon  would   issue  Instructions  as  to  what  ;: 
wished  answered  in  that  report   This  routine 
procedure   offers   an   opportunity   to   retrieve 
the  situation  somewhat     a  public  and  spe- 
clflc    list   of    what    the   Federal    Government 
expects  to  hear  about  in  that  report  would 
have  the  effect,   retroactively   to  be  sure,  of 
establishing  '.he  compliance  terms  the  mills 
are  expected  '.o  meet    Nor  would  it  be  a  bad 
Idea  to  issue  mcb  a  public  declaration  before 
the  end  yt  March,  since  additional  contracts 
are  scheduled  for  award  by  then  and  some 
are  expected  t<.>  s{o  to  the  same  three  nrms 
The   ■\dmlnistratlon    via   the   Pentagon   and 
the  Labor  Department    should   be  trying  to 
strengthen     the    compliance     program,     not 
weaken  !t   They  wli;  have  the  mi»t  cause  f"r 
regret   ir    they   apen   a   Pandoras   box   rtt   re- 
sistance and  regression 


of  the  free  world  we  hope  Estonia  will 
soon  be  free  of  the  bonds  of  her  con- 
querors and  return  to  her  people  the 
basic  freedoms  of  all  Independent  free 
nations. 

Mr  President,  we  must  not  rest  until 
Estonia  and  all  other  people  under  Com- 
munist domination  are  again  free  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  of  self-determination. 


March  17,  1969 


TRIBDTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION  ON  rrs  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  it  was  most 
fitting  that  the  Senate  last  week 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  183  marking 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Legion. 

I  wish  to  add  my  personal  tribute  on 
this  occasion  to  the  great  national  or- 
ganization the  American  Legion  has  be- 
come since  its  inception.  Prom  a  few 
hundred  members  at  its  first  meeting  on 
March  15.  1919.  in  Paris,  the  American 
Legion  has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
more  than  2.600.000  The  members  come 
from  the  ranks  of  veterans  of  four  great 
conflicts — World  War  I,  World  War  U, 
the  Korean  war  and  now  the  Vietnam 
war — veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  loyally  and  courageously  In  war 
and  peace 

We  who  serve  In  Congress  know  of  the 
notable  legislative  activities  of  the 
American  Legion  In  support  of  veterans' 
benefits  of  many  kinds.  We  also  recog- 
nise the  direct  service  the  American 
legion  provides  veterans  and  their 
families  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country  In  close  partnership,  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  has  rendered 
excellent  cooperation  and  service 
through  the  years. 

As  a  Legionnaire,  like  so  many  others 
of  my  colleagues  In  Congress,  I  salute 
and  congratulate  the  American  Legion 
on  this  memorable  golden  anniversary 


on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
In  many  years.  He  was  an  admirable 
choice.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Board,  he  was  a  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Fidelity  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Glendale.  Calif.  During  his 
20  years  with  that  insUtuUon.  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  administer- 
ing its  lo^  program  aggregaUng  about  a 
billion  dollars. 

He  w6s  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  California  Savings  and 
Loon  League  and  chairman  of  Its  Lend- 
ing Procedures  Committee.  He  served  his 
home  city  of  Glendale  as  a  member  of 
the  planning  commission  and  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Glendale  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Before  Joining  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  Mr.  Rand  was  in  the  banking 
business,  interrupted  by  service  In  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  n  Mr 
Rand  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  and 
left  it  as  a  major  In  the  Infantry  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Philippines.  Okinawa 
and  Korea. 

On  numerous  occasions  since  Mr 
Rand  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  members  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  have  In- 
formed me  of  their  high  regard  for  him 
both  as  a  leader  in  their  business  and 
personally  On  many  occasions,  similar 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  my  banking  committee  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  by  other 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body 
who  have  come  to  know  him. 

I  regret  to  see  him  leave  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  his  successor  can  In  some 
measure,  bring  to  the  Board  the  quali- 
ties, the  high  purpose,  and  the  spirit 
of  public  service  that  Mr.  Rand  did 

I  wish  bo  convey  to  Mr.  Rand  my  sin- 
cere best  wishes. 


ESTONIA   MARKS   5 1ST   ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  INDEPENTDENCE 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  President.  Americana 
of  E^toman  descent  recently  celebrated 
the  5  lit  Anniversary  of  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia 

Following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  Esloma  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  were  victimized 
by  the  totalitarianism  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Nazi  Germany  These  countries  were 
forcibly  mcorporated  into  the  U  S  S  R 
The  Soviet  Unions  assault  against  its 
Baltic  neighbors  was  the  inception  of  the 
Communist  thrust  into  free  Europe  This 
aggression  marked  the  begmnlng  of  to- 
day s  mternational  tension  and  the  Rus- 
sian threat  to  the  free  world 

Estonia,  and  other  nations  behmd  the 
Iron  Curtam.  continue  to  wage  a  valiant 
struggle  for  liberty  agamst  the  Commu- 
nist oppressor  This  fight  for  freedom 
must  not  go  without  notice 

Estonians  who  fled  this  tyranny,  their 
descendants,  and  all  freedom-loving 
Americans  must  Join  together  to  lend 
support  to  the  rightful  aspirations  of 
captive  Estonians.  With  this  support  and 
the  continuing  efforts  of  aU  the  members 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBDTE  AND  THANKS 
TO  ROBERT  RAND  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  Robert 
L  Rand  has  resigned  as  a  member  and 
Acung  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  effecUve  March  15.  Mr. 
Rand  is  a  Califomian  and  a  Republican 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Board  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1966,  by  President  Johnson, 
whose  nominaUon  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  September  14  of 
that  year,  and  took  his  oath  of  office  on 
October  10.  1966.  for  the  remainder  of  a 
4-year  term  ending  June  30,  1970. 

Mr  Rands  resignation  is  a  loss  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and.  more  parUcularly,  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business. 

I  came  to  know  and  respect  him  during 
his  service  in  Washington  His  appear- 
ances before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
were  marked  by  candor,  helpfulness,  and 
demonstrations  of  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  .savings  and  loan  business. 

Mr  Rand  was  the  first  representative 
of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  to  sene 


REGULATION  OP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  last 
month  the  American  Society  of  Insur- 
ance Management  held  its  annual  con- 
ference. One  of  the  matters  discussed 
was  the  access  of  corporate  insurance 
buyers  to  the  unlicensed  insurance  mar- 
kets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  statement  on  this  subject 
made  by  ASIM's  legislative  counsel  Mr 
James  E  Bailey,  as  printed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1969.  Journal  of  Commerce  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
involved  with  this  area,  and  I  offer  It 
with  that  in  mind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Risk  Manaoc&s  Push  ro«  Indcstrial  Exemp- 
tion  IN  ALttN  INSITUU  Bnx 

The  American  Society  of  Insurance  Man- 
agement Is  waging  an  all-out  flght  to  pre- 
serve tJie  corporate  Insurance  buyers'  right 
of  .access  to  the  unlicensed    (unauthorized 
unadmitted)   Insurance  markets. 

This  right,  according  to  the  ASIM.  U  under 
the  most  severe  threat  in  the  form  of  the 
introduction  of  bills  in  various  states  which 
are  patterned  after  the  Wisconsin  law  on 
the  subject  of  unauthorised  Insurance. 

The  battle,  according  to  Jamea  E.  Bailey. 
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legislative  counsel  of  th«  ASIM,  stoma  from 
the  lotereatod  parties'  several  poaltloiu  that 
often  are  in  conflict. 

In  a  statement  released  here  during  the 
ASIM '8  annual  conference ,  Mr.  Bailey  added: 

"Very  generally  stated  these  are: 

"  ( 1 )  The  very  real  need  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  for  those  historically  re- 
liable Insurance  markets.  Lloyd's  and  BnglUh 
companies,  which,  as  you  know  are  un- 
licensed (unauthorized,  nonadmltted)  In 
most  of  the  U.S.; 

" (2)  The  desire  of  the  states  to  protect  the 
public  from  unscrupulous  and  Incompetont 
insurance  companies,  associations  and 
agents; 

"(8)  The  desire  of  the  American  Insurance 
agents  and  companies  to  protect  their  com- 
petitive Insurance  sales  positions  from  en- 
croachment by  unlicensed  insurers  (Includ- 
ing Lloyd's)  ."■ 

Historically,  U.S.  business  and  industry 
has  always  needed  Lloyd's  and  other  reliable 
unlicensed  Insurers.  Most  of  us  have  been 
able  to  deal  fairly  well  through  the  sxirplus 
lines  channels  in  the  past.  However,  of  late, 
the  problem  has  Intensified  because  of  the 
untimely  combination  of  a  severely  tightened 
world  insurance  market  and  a  nish  by  many 
of  the  states  to  protect  their  citizens  from 
insurance  racketeers  and  Incompetents. 

"WISCONSIN  IN  STTI,K 

"Wisconsin  style  unauthorized  Insurance 
laws  (styled  after  a  1961  Wisconsin  statute) 
.-.eems  originally  to  have  been  designed  to 
protect  the  public  primarily  against  unli- 
censed mall-order  Insurance  companies  and 
other  typ>es  of  Insurance  organizations  not 
conducting  their  Insurance  business  in  a 
manner  that  safely  and  fairly  serves  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  Unfortunately,  moat  of  the 
Wisconsin  type  unauthorized  insurance  bUls 
'Unauthorized  Insurance)  which  have  been 
introduced  In  1067.  1968  and  1969  have  In- 
cluded a  definition  of  transacting  or  doing 
an  Insurance  business  that  has  the  net  ef- 
lect  of  severely  hindering  our  access  to  any 
authorized  or  unlicensed  Insurance  market, 
be  It  a  reliable  or  unreliable  one. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  posl- 
lion  of  corporate  Insurance  men  has  been 
10  support  legislation  that  strlvea  to  elim- 
inate or  control  the  unreliable  elemente. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  house  must 
be  burned  down  to  get  at  a  few  rate  In  the 
basement  (the  house  being  an  acceaa  chan- 
nel to  a  great  business  and  Industrial  Insur- 
ance market ) .  or  when  our  only  key  to  that 
house  can  be  had  only  from  a  surplus  line  or 
reinsurance  arrangement  which  adds  great- 
ly to  our  coat,  then  we  must  either  oppose 
the  legislation  or  seek  an  extension  that 
will  allow  us  to  deal  freely  with  thoae  un- 
authorized Insurers  we  need  so  much.  (The 
same  ones,  by  the  way,  that  most  of  theae 
laws,  while  making  It  Illegal  for  the  giant 
Insured  corporation  to  do  so.  allow  a  licensed 
insurance  company  to  negotiate  Its  reinsur- 
ance with.) 

Purther.  we  believe  that  such  legislation, 
enacted  In  addition  to  existing  stetutee. 
makes  It  impossible  for  underwriters  such 
as  Lloyd's  to  act  lawfully  within  thcee  statce. 
The  problem  Is  that  Insurer  reserves  and  oth- 
er solvency  requlremente  are  set  up  for  cor- 
porations; Lloyd's  Is  not  a  corporation  and 
Lannot  comply  with  most  stetutory  require- 
ments in  this  regard.  Lloyd's  has  other  and 
more  elaborate  safeguards  to  assure  pay- 
ment of  claims  Including  more  than  a  half- 
biUlon  dollars  In  funds  In  the  United 
stales. 

POTENTIAL    SEEN 

The  Wisconsin  type  Insurance  legislation 
has  a  potential,  which  we  heartily  support,  of 
accomplishing  much  good  In  behalf  of  the 
unsophisticated  Insurance  buyer:  but  also  an 
equal  potential  for  creating  extraordinary 
liardshlp  for  many  of  the  states'  business  and 
industrial  Insureds  by  unneceasarlly,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally,  Interfering  with  or 


even  prohibiting  the  placement  of  needed  In- 
surance. 

"It  would  seem  that  many  state  Insurance 
oommlssloners  think  of  the  citizenry  their 
office  was  created  to  protect  solely  In  terms 
of  the  general  public  whoae  Ignorance  of  in- 
surance matters  U  admittedly  vast  and  needs 
constant  attention.  We  business  and  indus- 
trial citizens  think  the  commissioner  has  an 
equal  duty  to  be  certain  that  regulatory  pow- 
er sought  to  protect  one  class  of  Insxireds 
does  nothing  to  handicap  another  class  of  in- 
sureds. In  supporting  this  kind  of  legislation 
we  think  that  many  of  the  stete  Insurance 
departmente  Just  havent  done  their  home- 
work on  these  corporate  Insurance  matters. 
They  differ  greatly  from  the  personal  and 
commercial  lines  of  Insurance  used  by  the 
general  pubUc.  The  business  and  Industrial 
Insureds  need  access  to  Insurance  markete 
responsive  to  the  extraordinary  requlremente 
of  American  Industry. 

"The  ctirrent  severe  Insurance  capacity 
llmltetlons  naturally  result  In  vmderwrlters 
being  more  selective,  declining  the  less  de- 
sirable risks  for  the  more  attractive  lower 
hazard  risks,  and  raising  prices  generally. 
Under  theae  conditions  this  Is  certainly  not 
a  time  for  sponsoring  stetutory  Impedlmente 
to  free  access  to  all  Insurance  markete.  What 
may  be  protection  for  the  uninformed  public 
Is  actually  an  Intolerable  burden  for  the  ex- 
perienced Insurance  manager. 

"Because  the  Wisconsin  type  legislation 
deals  with  regulation  of  Insurers  on  so  broad 
a  basis  as  to  Include  all.  and  exclude  none, 
as  It  should,  the  exemption  asked  for  a  class 
of  Insureds  may  at  first  seem  to  be  unfair  dis- 
crimination. In  actuality,  however,  no  par- 
ticular class  or  type  of  Insurer  Is  segregated 
for  special  treatment,  but  that  merely  one 
class  of  beneficiary  of  the  legislation  are  ex- 
empted from  what  becomes  a  very  dubious 
benefit  when  examined  In  the  light  of  their 
special  problems.  We  seek  no  favor;  only  the 
avoidance  of  a  benefit  we  can  111  afford." 


THOMAS  MASARYK:   FATHER  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  March  7 
was  a  date  that  held  deep  meaning  not 
only  for  people  of  Czech  and  Slovak  an- 
cestry, but  for  all  people  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  democracy.  That  day  was 
the  119th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Masaryk,  the  first  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  in  1918.  and 
an  outstanding  European  statesman.  He 
guided  his  country  through  Its  first  17 
years  of  democracy,  until  he  resigned  in 
1935. 

Czechoslovakia  suffered  two  tragic 
blows  when  Thomas  Masaryk  died  in 
1937,  and  shortly  thereafter  when  Hitlers 
troops  occupied  their  land. 

Communist  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia after  World  War  n  dealt  a  blow  to 
Czech  aspirations  of  a  return  to  democ- 
racy. 

A  new  spirit  emanated  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968,  however,  and  most  of  1968 
witnessed  preparations  for  celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence as  a  republic. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  that  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  were  allowed  to  honor 
once  again  the  two  Masaryks:  "Taticek" 
Thomas  Masaryk.  father  of  his  country, 
and  his  talented  son,  Jan,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter after  his  father's  death  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Communist  takeover. 
Both  were  great  men  in  the  annals  of 
freedom  and  humanity;  both  were  truly 
"champions  of  liberty."  In  the  past  sum- 
mer, shrubs  outlined  with  flowers  were 


planted  about  their  graves  to  spell  out 
the  presidential  motto  "Pravda  Vltezl" — 
"Truth  Prevails." 

For  a  long  time  such  extension  of  rec- 
ognition had  been  denied.  The  Novotny 
regime  had  long  sought  to  erase  from 
the  nation's  history  and  memory  the 
lives  and  the  doings  of  these  and  other 
true  patriots. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for 
the  anniversary  celebration,  came,  on 
August  20,  1968,  the  heavy  military  sei- 
zure and  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  forces. 

Despite  the  cruel  and  oppressive  occu- 
pation of  Czechoslovakia,  contrary  to  all 
standards  of  International  law,  and 
shocking  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  na- 
tlontil  self-determination,  we  know  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  so  well  taught  by 
Thomas  and  Jan  Masaryk  still  lives  in 
that  coimtry. 

The  calm  courage  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  in  the  face  of  occupation,  and 
their  unity  of  opposition,  has  confounded 
their  occupiers,  caused  repercussions 
throughout  the  world,  and  brought  de- 
nunciation of  Soviet  tyranny  from  many 
nations,  including  such  Communist 
countries  as  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Albania. 

Let  us  note  and  remember  the  birth- 
day of  ThomEis  Masaryk  and  in  his  honor 
help  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
the  desire  for  liberty  and  democracy  of 
Czechoslovaks  which,  though  restrained 
by  tyranny,  so  eloquently  flowered  last 
year  in  Czechoslovakia. 


SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR., 
ASSIGNED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  recent  editorial 
notices  from  the  Nation's  press  that  re- 
flect favorably  on  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Jan.  18, 

1969) 
On  F*inance  Committee:  Btro  Appointment 
Will  Aid  Needed  Fiscal  Retobm 
To  cost -cons  clous,  tax-conscious  citizens 
the  nation  over — irrespective  of  political 
preference — it  is  good  news  that  Sen  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Virginia  Democrat,  has  won  as- 
signment to  the  Senate  Plnance  Committee. 
That  Is  like  firming  up  the  lock  on  the  Treas- 
ury door —  against  deblUtetlng  leakage. 


[Prom  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record.  Peb.  6.  19691 
We   MtTDDLE  Throitgh 

The  Pueblo  probe  grows  "curloser  and  cu- 
rl oser." 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia  has  told 
the  Senate  that  Information  concerning  the 
Pueblo  has  disappeared  from  the  permanent 
files  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

A  year  ago  the  Senate  committee  was  ques- 
tioning Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo.  Sena- 
tor Byrd  asked  the  secretary  to  comment  on 
the  statement  of  a  high  Japanese  official  that 
U.S.  aircraft  based  in  Japan  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  aid  of  ihe  Pueblo  without 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese  government.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  replied. 
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sei.atur  Bvrd  iiy»  ih»t  he  put  len  quea- 
tl ma  '...  VIr  M-Nimara  »r.d  that  one  of  the 
ten  inc..i.!.ri<  •.-..•  'ep;y  hi*  heen  entirely 
»ola«...recl  ut  .;..'  tr.e  report  by  the  Department 
ot  Defense  " 

The  senator  also  said  that  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Service*  Committee  told  him 
that  this  wad  the  first  time  in  22  years  that 
materia;  has  been  deleted  by  scissors  fr'jm  a 
permanent  committee  reprirt  If  portions  of 
testimony  are  t.j  be  Kept  secret  they  are 
marked  in  red  but  the  re[x>rt  remains.  aJways 
as  a  permanent  record 

The  Secretary's  reply  to  an  apparently  slg- 
niflcant  and  7ita;  queatiun  la  written  on  air. ' 
iienattjr  Byrd  remarked 

There  are  wneeij  within  wheels  in  the 
Pwblo  inveatii<a'.:on  There  are  mysteries 
w'.thin  mysteries 
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ST    PATRICK  S  DAY 

Mr  MURPHY  Txlay.  Mr  President 
*e  In  this  Nation  are  all  Irish  regardle&s 
of  whether  «-e  trace  our  ancestry  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Arno  or  the 
J  jrdan  or  the  Shannon 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  soli- 
daruji  among  so  many  citizens  oi  diverse 
backKrounds  is  not  hard  to  find,  for  it  Is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Irish,  more  than 
that  o{  any  other  country,  which  we  find 
reflected  m  the  principles  on  which  our 
Nation  has  i?rown 

This  Is  not  to  detract  in  any  way  what- 
soever from  the  many  other  great  lands 
w.'Dse  men  and  women  have  brought  us 
'.h  «e  ancient  traditi.:ns  and  skills  with- 
out which  we  could  never  have  attained 
our  present  standard  of  civilization 

But  when  the  mixture  of  vital  ingredi- 
ents which  make  up  America  is  exam- 
ined, the  .soul  we  find  is  unmistakably 
Irish 

Let  us  analyze  this  for  a  moment  by 
considering  Just  a  few  of  those  charac- 
teristics of  spirit  which  are  shared  by 
the  Emerald  lile  and  our  own  Land  of 
the  Free 

P*irst  of  course  there  is  that  inborn 
sense  of  personal  integrity  which  Is  the 
leijacy  of  evf>ry  Irishman  and  American 
alike — the  Oad-given  instinct  which  tells 
us  that  there  is  something  more  impor- 
tant than  fame,  and  it  is  honor,  and  that 
there  Is  something  more  unportant  than 
wealth,  and  it  is  honesty  and  that  there 
Is  even  something  more  important  than 
good  health,  itself,  and  it  is  self-esteem 
Then,  too,  there  is  within  that  spirit 
which  IS  common  to  our  lands  a  deep 
patriotism,  but  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
patriotism  which  Is  to  be  proclaimed 
proudly.  acc(  nipanied  by  blares  of  trum- 
pets and  ruffles  of  drums,  to  all  lands 

It  IS  a  patriotism  which  is  neither  too 
sophisticated  to  shed  tears  nor  too  faint- 
hearted to  shed  bloijd 

It  IS  a  flag-wavtng,  parading.  Saint 
Patricks  Day  kind  of  patriotism,  which 
combines  unrestrained  emotion  and  deep 
dedication 

It  IS  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  the 
purveyors  of  alien  philosophies  among 
us  try  by  ridicule  and  innuendo  to  stWe 
and  to  kill 

It  IS.  If  you  will,  the  Irish -American 
brand  of  patriotism  exemplified  in  such 
A!\  inspirinij  manner  by  che  five  Sullivan 
brothers  wlio  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  the 
same  date  during  World  War  II  with  the 
stipulation  that  they  remain  together 


and  who  were  killed  as  they  had  fought — 
together— when  the  cruiser  Juneau,  on 
which  they  were  .serving,  was  sunk 

Combined  with  this  patriotism,  of 
course,  is  a  deep  faith  in  God 

I  u.se  the  word  combined  '  advisedly, 
for  the  patriotism  of  which  I  speak  and 
the  religious  convictions  of  which  I 
speak  are  inseparable,  regardless  of  court 
decisions  or  the  efforts  of  those  mis- 
guided individuals  who  fall  to  see  that 
our  traditional  severance  of  church  and 
state  is  strictly  a  legal  distinction,  not  a 
philos«)phlcal  one 

In  fact  I  sometimes  wonder  what  our 
Founding  Fathers,  who  placed  religious 
principles  above  all  else,  would  think  if 
they  read  some  of  the  forced  explana- 
tions we  hear  from  certain  groups  as  to 
why  we  must  not  acknowledge  our  Al- 
mighty Father  in  our  classrooms,  men- 
tion His  name  on  our  coins,  or  affirm  in 
our  pledge  to  the  flag  that  our  country  is. 
indeed,  a  Nation  "under  God  " 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
what  they  would  think,  and  therefore  I 
offer  today  the  example  of  their  com- 
bined patriotism  and  religious  fervor  as 
beniii  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  every 
one  of  us 

This  Is  our  generation,  our  year,  and 
our  day.  and  the  challenges  we  face  In 
applymg  our  legacy  of  love  of  God  and 
love  of  countr>-  to  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century  demand  men  as  stalwart, 
men  as  dedicated,  and  men  as  destined 
tjr  immortality  as  those  who  shed  their 
blood  ut  Bunker  Hill,  Meuse-Argonne  or 
Iwo  Jima. 

Having  presented  the.se  ob.servations 
I  can  only  add  the  wish  that  vou.  my  col- 
leagues, renew  with  me  today  our  pledge 
that  the  Irish -American  traditions  .so 
important  to  the  younger  days  of  our 
Nation  .shall  remain  our  guidelines  and 
inspiration  through  the.se  years  of  in- 
creasing maturity 

Perhaps,  then,  we  Irishmen,  who  tradi- 
tionally have  been  accused  of  starting 
fights,  can  lead  the  way  to  the  just  last- 
ing peace  which  we  and  all  mankind  so 
fervently  seek 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Mr  Long  .  on  his 
most  recent  analysis  of  the  proposed 
Machiasport  project  He  has  .so  care- 
fully detailed  for  us  the  adverse,  if  not 
disastrous  implications  of  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machiasp<jrt,  that  it  would  be 
almost  impo.ssible  to  amplify  or  supple- 
ment the  irrefutable  case  he  has  made 

To  give  to  Orcidenul  Petroleum  Co. 
the  kind  of  windfall  it  seeks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  oil  industry,  the 
national  .security,  and  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram would  be  in  my  judgment  a  tragic 
error  I  have  a  ureat  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  New  England  consumer, 
but  Senator  Lo.ng's  analysis  ha.s  demon- 
strated that  far  from  lowering  fuel  prices 
for  New  England,  the  free  trade  zone 
may  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

At  any  rate  it  .should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  if  the  result  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  New  England  consumer  we 
simply    cannot   afford   as   a    matter   of 


policy  to  confer  special  benefits  on  one 
section  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Long  has  quite  correctly 
pointed  his  finger  at  one  of  the  mast 
unfortunate-  effects  of  such  a  foreign 
trade  zone  with  its  enormous  quota  for 
finished  products:  namely,  that  It  will 
sharply  inhibit  the  future  exploitation  of 
oil  re.sources  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States,  notably  the  Southwest  and 
the  Far  West. 

As  an  Alaskan  I  feel  this  concern 
acutely:  there  must  continue  to  be  in- 
centives for  the  exploitation  of  new  oil 
re.sources  and  this  can  only  be  the  ca.se 
If  we  preserve  a  competitive  and  viable 
domestic  oil  market. 

The  New  England  footwear,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  textile  industries  cannot  suc- 
cessfully withstand  foreign  competition 
from  countries  whose  labor  and  produc- 
tion costs  are  a  mere  fraction  of  ours. 
The  case  for  the  oil  industry,  in  with- 
standing the  proposed  free  trade  zone 
at  Machiasport,  is  parallel,  and  in  fact. 
because  of  the  implications  for  our  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security,  all  the 
more  compelling. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foreign  trade 
zone  will  not  be  granted,  or.  if  It  is.  that 
the  allotted  quota  for  the  domestic  .sale 
of  finished  products  will  be  substantially 
lower  than  the  proposed  100.000  barrels  a 
day  In  any  event,  the  burden  of  proof 
in  changing  the  status  quo.  which  is  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program,  must  rest 
.squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Co.  when  it  makes  its 
ca.se  before  the  Board. 

Mr  President,  in  these  modern  times, 
we  cannot  tolerate  the  balkanization  of 
our  domestic  economy  nor  a  wholesale 
surrender  of  our  national  .security  to  the 
political  whims  of  oil  potentates  in 
Africa  or  the  Middle  East.  On  that  ac- 
count I  expect  that  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Board  will  .see  the  unassailable  wis- 
dom of  Senator  Loncs  argument. 


THE    HAZARDOUS   OCCUPATION   OF 
COAL   MINING 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced by  testimony  recently  heard  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  that  the  mining  of  coal 
as  IS  now  being  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  extremely  hazardous  occupa- 
tion I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that 
were  all  the  safety  and  health  provisions 
of  the  pending  bills  enacted,  a  great 
deal  of  risk  would  remain  for  the  men 
who  go  into  mines. 

Coal  Is  a  vital  element  of  our  national 
industrial  complex.  I  need  not  enumer- 
ate the  ways  that  coal  contributes  to 
our  economy  Suffice  It  to  say  that  it  is 
our  most  important  and  valuable  min- 
eral. We  must  have  coal.  How  then  can 
we  utilize  this  product  without  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  men?  I  sugtrest  that 
we  should  look  outside  the  conventional 
methods  and  strike  out  in  a  new,  un- 
tried, even  revolutionary  direction. 

What  are  the  principal  dangers  to  men 
when  working  underground?  They  are 
cave-in.  water,  dust  pollution,  and  ex- 
plosion. The  first   two  are  mechanical 
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and  physical  and  can  be  best  controlled 
by  adequate  safety  laws  and  frequent 
inspections  to  insure  compliance.  The 
last  two  I  believe  can  be  best  controlled 
by  having  the  miner  work  in  a  com- 
pletely controlled  environment. 

How  do  we  handle  man's  survival  in  a 
completely  hostile  environment?  We  put 
our  astronauts  and  aquanauts  in  space 
suits  and  diving  gear.  They  breathe  pure 
air.  their  bodily  responses  are  closely 
monitored.  Are  not  our  miners  entitled 
to  an  equal  amount  of  concern?  Their 
environment  at  work  will  not  kill  them 
instantly  as  in  outer  space  or  imder- 
water  work;  but  their  environment  can 
kill  them  just  as  surely. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  dis- 
miss out  of  hand  the  proposal  that  a 
miner  work  In  a  space  suit.  This  Buck 
Rogers  Idea  will  no  doubt  provide  con- 
siderable amusement  aroimd  the  mine 
and  in  the  board  rooms  of  coal  corpora- 
tions. But  I  believe  that  some  day  coal 
will  be  safely  mined  In  this  manner. 

There  are  other  advantages.  A  mine 
could  be  completely  sealed,  filled  with  an 
inert  gas  such  as  helium,  and  a  few 
pounds  of  pressure  maintained.  This 
would  retard  the  invasion  of  water. 
Without  oxygen,  there  could  be  no  oxi- 
dation, which  causes  water  pollution. 
The  valuable  methane  gas.  now  lost, 
could  be  recovered. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  and  immediate 
benefit  would  be  complete  relief  from 
air  pollution  and  resulting  "black  lung" 
and  complete  removal  of  explosion  dan- 
ger, since  the  inert,  pressurized  gas  would 
not  support  even  the  weakest  explosion. 

Eliminating  temperature  changes  and 
maintaining  a  constant  temperature  in- 
side the  mine  would  prevent  cracking 
and  other  physical  damage  that  chang- 
iHK  temperatures  would  cause. 

Mechanical  problems  of  maintaining  a 
sealed  mine  would  be  substantial.  It 
would  indeed  be  awkward  for  a  machine 
operator  to  spend  his  day  in  something 
resembling  a  space  suit.  But  I  submit 
that  this  might  be  the  most  workable 
solution  if  we  are  earnest  In  our  desire  to 
prevent  prolonged  misery  and  death  of 
the  men  who  work  underground  in 
search  of  our  most  precious  mineral.  I 
understand  that  at  least  one  coal  com- 
pany has  discussed  what  I  am  proposing 
today,  and  contemplates  further  re- 
.search. 

But  I  know  of  no  present  experiments 
in  this  type  of  mining.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  miners,  the  companies,  and  the 
Government  should  work  together  for 
such  a  model  unit.  To  proceed  with  dis- 
patch is  not  only  desirable.  It  is  a  neces- 
-sity. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  STORY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
3  years  of  very  hard  work,  group  W. 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Operation  Govern- 
ment Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Mclntyre 
Is  a  member,  will  premiere  their  40  one- 
half  hour  television  programs  tomorrow 
f'vening.  This  monumental  series  was 
said  to  be  impossible  to  complete  when 
it  was  first  proposed  over  4  years  ago. 

Many  other  companies  turned  this 
project  down.  But  the  ladies  of  the  Oper- 


ation Government  Committee  continued 
to  seek  sponsorship,  and  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting,  and  their  chairman,  Don- 
ald McGannon  took  the  challenge  which 
was  offered  and  now  the  series  is  com- 
plete. 

The  program  will  be  shown  on  com- 
mercial television  channels  around  the 
country,  without  cost,  and  with  no  com- 
mercial sponsorship.  The  whole  family 
will  be  able  to  view  the  programs  at  con- 
venient evening  hours.  Educational 
channels  and  classroom  film  versions  will 
also  be  j)ffered.  A  classroom  manual  for 
teachers  will  be  available  so  that  teach- 
ers can  make  the  gi-eatest  use  of  this  im- 
portant and  highly  educational  series. 

My  congratulations  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Operation  Government  Committee  and  to 
the  staff  and  executives  of  group  W, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  for  their 
steadfastness  in  pursuing  this  great  proj- 
ect to  this  day  of  national  premiere. 


THE  ARMY  ABM  CONSPIRACY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Dakota's  leading  dailies,  the  Bis- 
marck Tribime,  recently  editorialized  on 
"The  Army  ABM  Conspiracy."  The  ed- 
itorial was  esjjecially  shocked  with  the 
Army's  involvement  "in  an  apparent 
conspirary  with  defense  contractors  to 
propagandize  in  behalf  of  the  Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-missile  progiam."  The  ar- 
ticle concluded : 

The  biggest  mistake  we  could  make  now 
would  be  to  spend  billions  for  a  system  that 
won't  be  efltectlve  when  needed,  if  needed, 
while  at  the  same  time  lulling  the  citizenry 
Into  a  confidence  that  they  have  a  protec- 
tion against  nuclear  bombs  which  they  don't 
really  have. 

Mr.  President,  so  the  Sentinel  pub- 
licists may  know  better  the  nature  of 
the  probable  opposition.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  March  12  editorial  from 
the  Bismarck  Tribime  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Army  ABM  Conspieacy 

That  Preeldent  Elsenhower  knew  whereof 
he  spoke  when  he  warned  Americans  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  industrial-military  complex 
Is  becoming  more  apparent  all  the  time. 

One  of  the  latest  pieces  of  evidence  came 
In  the  revelation  that  the  Depsirtment  of 
the  Army  Involved  Itself  in  an  apparent  con- 
spiracy with  defense  contractors  to  propa- 
gandize in  behalf  of  the  Sentinel  antl-ballls- 
tlc-mlsslle  program. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor's 
cute  hand  was  caught  In  this  operation.  In 
which  the  Army  planned  to  conspire  with 
defense  contractors  to  "plant"  articles  favor- 
able to  the  Sentinel  system  In  the  nation's 
press. 

Builders  of  the  AMB  system  are  interested 
In  the  billions  of  dollars  In  contracts  It  rep- 
resents. To  get  these  billions,  they  can  spend 
vast  sums  to  convince  the  taxpaylng  public 
that  the  Sentinel  system  will  be  worthwhile. 
Generals  interested  in  bigger  and  more  ex- 
pensive weapons  systems  coop>erate  by  con- 
ducting "Information  programs"  which  really 
are  propaganda  campaigns. 

This  newspaper  long  ago  suggested  that  the 
limited  ABM  system  the  Defense  Department 
wants  would  be  of  doubtful  value,  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  that  of  recognized  experts 
In  the  field.  The  contention  Is  that  It  would 
represent  a  back-breaking  cost  to  the  tax- 


payer and  still  provide  little  or  no  protection 
against  missile  attack 

This  vlewpwlnt  has  been  gathering  sup- 
porters recently,  and  now  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  United  States  senators  have  indicated 
they  are  opposed  to  funding  the  Sentinel 
program.  President  Nixon  has  l>een  listening 
and  is  expected  now  to  plump  for  a  consider- 
ably smaller  deployment  of  anti-balllstlc 
missiles  than  originally  planned. 

Certainly  we'll  be  billions  ahead  if  we  build 
a  smaller  system  than  the  one  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  had  in 
mind,  but  whatever  billions  we  do  spend  are 
still  apt  to  be  money  thrown  to  the  winds. 

What  this  country  ought  to  do  Is  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  development  work  and 
research  which  might  some  day  produce  a 
dependable  defense  against  enemy  missiles. 
The  biggest  mistake  we  could  make  now 
would  be  to  spend  billions  for  a  system  that 
won't  be  effective  when  needed.  If  needed, 
while  at  the  same  time  lulling  the  cltlz«nry 
Into  a  confidence  that  they  have  a  protection 
against  nuclear  bombs  which  they  don't 
really  have 


RECOMPUTATION    BILL.    S.    364 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  coauthor  with  Senator 
Tower  legislation  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment pay  of  retired  military  men  of 
equal  rank  or  grade  and  years  of  ser\'ice. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  assure  that  this 
Nation  will  honor  its  commitments  to 
retired  military  personnel. 

The  legislation  would  correct  an  in- 
equity which  has  existed  since  1958. 
Prior  to  that  year,  the  computation  of 
the  retired  pay  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel was  based  on  the  pay  schedules 
of  the  Active  Forces.  This  means  that 
whenever  the  pay  of  active  duty  service- 
men is  increased,  the  pay  of  retired  per- 
sonnel, with  few  exceptions,  would  be 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  new  ac- 
tive duty  salary  schedule  for  the  grade 
in  which  the  retiree  was  serving  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  in  1958.  the  law  was 
changed,  overturning  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  our  Federal  Government,  to 
provide  for  increases  in  retired  pay  only 
when  the  cost  of  living  increases  by  3 
percent.  This  1958  action  not  only  over- 
turned traditional  policy,  but  also  rep- 
resented a  breach  of  duty  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  many  military  people 
who  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  retired  pay  of  our 
older  retirees,  we  are  told,  has  dropped 
more  than  30  percent  behind  yoimger 
men.  Rising  prices  have  further  aggra- 
vated an  already  bad  situation.  I  cer- 
tainly was  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
during  the  last  campaign  indicated  sup- 
port for  this  effort  to  end  this  inequity. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
recently  throughout  the  Nation  in  an 
all-vounteer  army.  President  Nixon  has 
urged  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
an  in-depth  study  of  its  feasibility.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
Certainly  our  chances  of  providing  for 
a  professional  army  will  not  be  helped 
if  the  word  goes  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  honor  its  commitments  to 
its  career  military  men  upon  their  re- 
tirement. Yet.  that  is  precisely  what  we 
have  done  here.  Thic  inequity  has  now- 
been  frozen  into  law  for  over  a  decade. 

The  enactment,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
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Tower-Murphy  recompuUtion  meaaure 
wm  repeal  this  law  and  thua  do  away 
with  thlj  Inequity.  I  strongly  urge  con- 
gressional action  on  this  Important  bill 
this  year. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


THE  IMPACT  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  rein- 
sUtement  of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  the  Impact  educational  program 
of  the  NaUon  Is  a  question  which  may 
soon  face  this  Congress,  when  we  receive 
the  new  admlnlstraUons  budget 

My  particular  concern  for  these  funds 
revolves   around    the    fact    that   several 
schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  in 
Alaska  will  have  funds  cut  In  half  under 
the    proposed    reductions.    As    a    result 
worthy  educational  programs  established 
under  this  program  will  be  eliminated 
This  is  true  of  every  SUte  in  the  Na- 
Uon. The  cuts  average  40  percent  or  more 
in  most  of  the  States. 
Each  year  since  this  program  was  be- 
-  gun,  there  has  been  a  severe  admlnistra- 
-Uon  outback  in  the  funds,  and  each  year 
Uianks  to  the  tenacity  and  zeal  of  many 
Senators  present,  the  funds  have  been 
restored,    and    the    programs    were    not 
threatened.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  and 
vote  to  theirs  this  year 

I  protest  the  annual  threat,  or  veiled 
threat,  under  which  the  Federal -impact 
educaUonal  appropriation  has  suffered 
This  has  created  severe  budgetary  prob- 
lems in  itself,  since  administrators  in 
schools  all  over  the  Nation  plan  their 
budgets  at  the  very  moment  Congress  is 
faced  with  this  threat  This  is  a  situation 
which  will  in  the  long  run  affect  nothing 
but  the  quality  of  education  And  we  can- 
not afford  a  deterloraUon  of  our  efforts 
there. 

Mr.  President,  to  Ulustrate  the  threat 
posed  to  school  administrations  by  these 
proposed  cuts.  I  offer  for  the  Ricord  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  the  following 
^tter  from  the  Fairbanks  North  Star 
Borough  School  District,  which  touches 
upon  the  very  point  I  am  making  here 

There  being  no  objection,   the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
as  follows 


DUtrl^"^'"    North    8t^    Borough    School 

Th«  .ffecu  of  th«  propoMd  wnen<Unenu  on 
our  School  DUtrtct,  bM«d  on  the  current 
ye»rs  PL.  874  count  are  m  rollows 

1  »Muir«  Khool  datricti  Id  Miiort 

tiM  ant  ol  •ducatofl  aqutl  to  i 

p*rt«nl    al    tantlmant    lot    ttc         IW 

)(b)chiWrw  -^  XM90  =  Cg.a60 

2  Raduc*  M«  riK  9«  otymtnt  to  25 

(W'Moi    lof    MC     J^b)   duurtn 

•*«f«  t)i«  rtUtM  Fcdfrat  pfop- 

•rty  ij  in  inoflMf  KtniM  dalrct 

(prM«n(    rito    of     (MYnicnl    iO  I  (A2 

>*'«*'•)  \     XU90.J162.045 

J    (iHnmjt*    on*  h«lf   Stil*   and    Ht- 

lional    iv«(i|«    3,,     pup,,    p,^. 

nwnl  r«tn  Iw  6om  mc    3(i)  tnd 

Hb)  ,,. 

*    Eliminjto    from    Dm    dahmtnn    o( 

Ft<)«r»l  p(0()»tt>  IttOM  filOMiUn 

mHKh  lit  outlMMd  by  Ut«  ftdaiil 

&ov«fnm«nt  jnd   an   ithicn  u«]         ;7g 

•  rt|>iKl(AIMi«Rjii(aMiaasn)  -,-XJ390-U4. 710 

ToUl  km  .n  Public  Lj«  174  lo-  " 

com*  to  tli«  dijltct 
Utductd  b» 


March  17,  1969 


resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  relating  to  inter 
preUtlon  of  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poreier^ 
Relations.  I  do  so  wltii  tiie  approval  of 
the  Joint  leadership,  the  author  of  tht 
resolution,  and  the  chairman  and  rank 
ing  minority  member  of  tiie  Foieien 
Relations  Committee  ^" 

pe  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  therf 
objection?  Witiiout  objection,  it  i,  Z 
ordered.  ° 


March  17,  1969 


C25,615 
-39.000 


Tout  loss  m   PublK  Uw  874 
rtxniM  _^_ 

'  Notrtseton  our  district 


IK.  615 


P«IUa.vks   N()«th   St\r 

B<>«OVGH    3<.HI>HL    DlSTHtT. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska.  March.  14    net 
Hon    MiKi  OtAviL 
V  S    Senate 
WiM/imjrton.  D  C 

.-.'^1^'k '^tl*^'    °'"^"-      Inf'-Tmation    re- 
ceived by  thu  3ch<»l  Dutrlct  indicates  that 

1^«  1  ""*  P"*  Admlnuiratlon.  Lr«ing  a 
fL2  Tnl  <=^^^^*-  'n  fund*  for  the  Public 
Law  874  program  for  the  flacal  year  1970  It 
s  evident  that  the  survival  of  Ihe  program 
l«  at  suke  The  continuation  of  thu  pr^ 
gram  u  vital  to  the  baaic  educational  pro- 
gram in  Ali^ka  a.  well  as  ma«y  other  stktee 
ord«r  ,  dependent  upon  thu  revenue  in 
order    to   continue    an    educational    program 

etv  rnn.?"  '^'  ""^  "'  •  progreaalveT^l- 
ety  Conunuatlon  of  the  Section  ,b.  sup- 
port M  it  presently  u  cxsntalned  In  the  law 
1«  especially  vital  to  the  independent  ^h«U 
IT^^'T t^'u"'^"  "  '^"^  entulementa  ^ 
th^"'.J.';«'  dependent  upon  children^ 
thu  clarification  .^ny  change  in  the  law 
therefore,  which  affect-  this  Section  wUl 
have   a   drwtlc   effect    upon    the   finances   of 


Thl*  would  reduce  our  Pi.  874  Income 
from  our  estimate  of  M78.ia6  to  •281511 
Regardlew  of  the  fact  that  one-haif  of  this 
OM  in  income  is  off-set  by  an  Increase  In 
Jie  state  PoundaUon  Program  Income  under 
the  present  formula,  this  is  sUll  Federal  In- 
come lo«  to  the  Stat*  of  Alaska 

There  la  contained  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment a  provision  that  no  school  district 
shall  suffer  more  than  a  25  "c  reducUon  in 
-he  first  year,  which  would  reduce  our  re- 
duction in  1970  to  .1 19.532  However  in 
future  years  we  would  suffer  a  loas  of  (iSfi  - 
815  on  the  basis  of  our  current  years  count 
In  all  future  years 

-^^^/k'  T™*  t«  b*  «^  ever  increasing 
effort  by  the  Depsirtment  of  Health  EduaJ 
Uon  *  Welfare  to  ellnUn.te  3,b.  provisions 
from  Public  Law  874  This  provision  U  a 
temporary  law  and  la  renewed  every  other 
year  or  every  three  years  and  each  time 
that  it  comes  up  for  renewal  It  has  received 
increased  opposiuon,  both  from  the  DepArt- 
ment    and    the    Administration     It   is    ui^ed 

i^'  «°"1  "?**•  '''"^  *"°"  ^  '"PP*^  Public 
Law  8,4  in  Its  present  form  and  obtain 
sufflcient  funding  to  pay  fuU  enutlements 
to  a^  districts  and  obtain  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  3 ,  b ,  SecUon  of  the  law 
a  permanent  provision 

If  this  School  District  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice to  yuu  in  providing  InformaUon  or  teetl- 
mng  in  support  of  this  legisUUon.  we  would 
be  happy  to  assist  you  I  would  appreciate 
information  on  progress  of  this  leglalatlon 
Respectfully. 

W    W    Vamci. 
Bujinejj  Manager 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDA / 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Seriate  completes  its  business  todav 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o  clorV 
noon  on  Thursday 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 
MARCH  20,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
5^^  •  ^L^^^^  ^  "°  '"^^er  business  to 
come  before  tiie  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance wltii  tiie  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment'  until 
i^  o  clock  noon  on  Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 
o  clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  tiie  Senate 

\%f^f.    "^'^  Thursday.    March   20, 
1969.  at  12  0  clock  meridian. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
further  morning  busmess?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  March  14.  1969.  under  autJiontv 
of  the  order  of  March  13.  1969: 
Depabtmknt   op   Labor 

^r^;^  !!!'*^"'  °^  Washington,  to  be  an 
AsBlatant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

DSPABTMXNT   OF  STATE 

hii^f^',^'^"'  °^  "'*  District  of  Colum. 
bla.  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  cla^s  c' 
career  minister,  to  be  an  AasUtant  Secretirv 
of  btate. 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  March  17.  1969: 

DlSTHlCr    OF    COLUlCBIil    RB)«Vn.OPMENT    La.VD 

Agency 

h-^°^,°.K  -"if '■'"«■  for  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Disinct 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agencv 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and  .ituir 
:^M  *:  '***■  P""»"ant  to  the  provisions  ..I 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  592.  79th  Con- 
gress.  approved  August  2.  1946.  as  amended 


OTTERPRFTATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
NONPROUFERATION  TREATY- 
REFERRAL  OF  RESOLUTION  TO 
COMMITTEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  tile  resolution  <3 
««s  164'.  which  comes  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  cierk  wUl  state  tiie  resolution  by 
title 

The   Assistant    Legislative   Clerk    A 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  March  17.  1969; 

PAHMxaa  Hoifx  ADMii«iarr«ATiON 

James  V  Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmen  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Ukban  Mass  Tsansfobtation  Administration 
TT  ^'*?,  ^  Vmarreal.  of  California,  to  be 
Lrban  Mass  TransporUOon  Administrator 
ExForr-lMFoar  Bank  of  th«  UNrriD  St.'mes 
Henry  Kearns.  of  California,  to  be  President 
Of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  DEBT  TO  THE  IRISH  AMERICANS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coNMvcTicxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  honor  of  attending  ^e 
annual  communion  breakfast  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Division  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
This  is  the  largest  division  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  In  the  United  States. 
While  I  was  in  the  company  of  these  fine 
gentiemen  of  Irish  lineage,  I  thought 
about  the  contributions  that  the  Irish 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  have 
made  to  America's  greatness. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  proud  people  on 
this  St.  Patrick's  Day  let  me  recall  some 
of  the  history  of  the  Irish  American. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colonies, 
the  prospect  of  adventure  and  the  love 
of  liberty  have  lured  many  of  the  Irish 
immigrants  across  the  ocean. 

In  1737  there  were  enough  Irish  in 
Boston  to  stage  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
bration. In  New  York  the  records  show 
a  similar  celebration  In  1762. 

In  the  early  days,  thousands  of  Irish 
unable  to  raise  the  price  of  their  passage 
had  come  by  signing  themselves  into 
bonded  servitude.  Others  who  had  been 
exiled  in  Cromwell's  time  to  the  West 
Indies,  escaped  from  the  sugar  planta- 
tions to  settle  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Typical  of  the  Irish  landholders  who 
.sold  their  estates  and  came  to  America, 
were  the  Carrolls  of  Maryland  who  pro- 
duced a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  United  States. 

The  muster  rolls  of  the  Continental 
.Army  read  like  an  Irish  history.  Of  the 
115.000  force,  4,000  bore  Irish  names.  They 
played  leadership  roles  and  It  is  noted 
that  Commodore  Jolin  Barry  is  consid- 
ered the  father  of  the  American  Navy. 

In  1845  a  mysterious  blight  spread 
through  the  potato  fields,  turning  the 
Emerald  Isle  into  a  nation  of  sickly  brown 
fields.  After  4  years  of  crop  failures  the 
proud  Irish  had  been  reduced  to  home- 
less wanderers  striving  to  sustain  life. 

When  word  spread  throughout  the 
world  funds  were  raised,  including  $1 
million  in  America,  to  help  this  starving 
nation.  When  the  ships  arrived  in  Water- 
ford  and  Cork,  thousands  of  families 
lined  the  wharves  to  beg  for  a  chance  to 
flee  the  sickly  land. 

Between  1845  and  1850,  nearly  800,000 
hungry  refugees  reached  our  ports  and 
were  welcomed. 

By  1860  more  than  a  million  more  had 
arrived.  Thus,  in  a  15-year  span,  the 
United  States  had  received  more  immi- 
grants than  the  world  had  sent  here 
since  we  had  won  independence. 

The  influx  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time.  Here  was  a  new  nation  with 
bold  plans.  Mills  were  springing  up;  rail- 
roads were  being  built;  the  nilghty 
muscle  of  the  Irish  immigrant  built  the 
East's  mighty  industrial  machine. 
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Today  Irish  Americans  number  more 
than  30  million.  They  have  an  honored 
place  In  American  life  as  scholars,  states- 
men, schoolteachers,  scientists,  authors, 
actors,  surgeons,  and  athletes. 

Today,  Americans  of  Irish  descent  still 
maintain  their  old  affection  for  the  land 
of  their  forefathers.  But  they  are  Ameri- 
cans and  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
homes  are  in  America. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  show 
the  same  hospitality  that  the  Irish 
Americans  of  Bridgeport's  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Division  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  showed  me,  and  once  again 
throw  open  our  doors  to  welcome  Irish 
immigrants. 

Will  we  be  ungrateful  for  the  many 
contributions  that  the  Irish  American 
has  made  to  our  country  by  denying  fu- 
ture Irish  immigrants  entry  to  our 
shares?  I  hope  the  Congress  will  strive 
to  correct  the  injustices  of  the  1965 
Immigration  Act. 


JOE  PATERNO 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSn.VAN'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania is  extremely  proud  of  Joe  Patemo, 
Penn  State  University's  great  football 
coach.  Because  of  his  great  coaching, 
Penn  State's  Nittany  Lions  were  unde- 
feated last  season  and  ended  the  season 
by  winning  the  Orange  Bowl  game  on 
New  Year's  Day.  All  fans  of  college  foot- 
ball in  Pennsylvania  were  relieved  when 
Joe  Patemo  turned  down  a  professional 
coaching  job  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
and  elected  to  remain  at  his  post  at 
Penn  State.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  about  Joe  Patemo, 
which  appeared  in  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  of  State  College,  Pa.,  on  January 
10,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Best  Teaching 

People  familiar  with  Joe  Paterno's  back- 
ground remember  quite  well  that  he  came  to 
Penn  State  19  years  ago  as  an  assistant  to 
Rip  Engle  "for  a  little  while"  before  going  on 
to  law  school. 

He's  been  chlded  regularly  since.  And.  be- 
cause he  was  a  literature  major  at  Brown, 
he's  gotten  some  conversation,  too.  about  bow 
he  missed  his  calling — that  he  should  have 
entered  the  language  field. 

Now.  If  you've  talcen  the  trouble  to  read 
his  moat  eloquent  statement  explaining  why 
he  rejected  an  offer  to  coach  pro  football  and 
why  he  decided  to  stay  at  Penn  State,  you'll 
recognize  why  either  the  law  or  languages 
are  the  poorer  because  Joe  elected  to  stay 
with  football. 

The  statement  Is  well  worth  repeating  here. 
It  could  be  taken  as  a  guidepost  to  explain 
what  college  football — and  its  role  in  higher 
education — really  is. 

He  said  his  decision  was  based  on  many 
factors  .  .  .  "my  genuine  love  for  a  great 
University  and  the  community  in  which  we 
live;  the  relationship  of  a  college  coach  with 


fine  young  men  at  such  a  vital  stage  of  their 
lives;  my  personal  goal  of  giving  Penn  State 
the  best  of  blg-tlme  football  within  the 
framework  of  sound  academic  and  financial 
policies  and  my  deep  belief  that  football  can 
and  should  be  fun  and  make  a  strong  con- 
tribution to  higher  education. 

"To  leave  Penn  State  at  this  time  would  be 
to  leave  with  the  feeling  of  a  job  undone 
and  a  great  challenge  unfulfilled.  And,  most 
Important.  I  have  too  strong  a  feeling  of 
obligation  and  friendship  to  the  outstanding 
players  on  our  squad  and  to  the  loyal  friends, 
coaches,  University  officials  and  colleagues 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
success." 

That's  It.  Brief.  To  the  point.  Touching  at 
all  the  bases  and  the  basics. 

And  It  tells  In  a  mighty  few  well-chosen 
words  why  so  many  people  went  through  a 
period  of  pleading.  "Don't  go.  Joe." 

The   statement   does   something   else.   too. 

More  than  one  observer  wondered,  all  dur- 
ing the  go-to-Plttsburgh  rumor  stage,  how  a 
campus  and  a  community  could  get  so  worked 
up.  A  few  cynics  voiced  a  common  question — 
why  wouldn't  the  possibility  of  an  outstand- 
ing professor  or  administrator  leaving  for 
another  position  arouse  the  same  feelings, 
bringing  on  "Don't  Go"  signs  in  the  library, 
at  the  residence  halls  and  In  Recreation 
Building? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that,  at  the 
moment,  football  Is  king.  But  as  Mr.  Paterno's 
statement  makes  so  clear  and  as  President 
Eric  A.  Walker  and  other  college  and  uni- 
versity leaders  have  said  so  often: 

Some  of  the  best  teaching  Is  taking  place 
on  the  football  field. 

And  that.  In  essence.  Is  the  significance  of 
Joe  Paterno's  decision  to  continue  at  the 
University.  First  law.  then  languages  and 
literatures,  and  now  the  Steelers  are  the 
losers. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS.  MARCH  13,  1969, 
PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  NATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
STATES,  ARLINGTON,  VA. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    nfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair,  chairman 
of  the  steering  committee  of  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  held  a 
meeting  at  Arlington,  Va.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  project  for  na- 
tional assessment  of  education. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
statement  which  I  submitted  at  the 
hearing: 

Statemes^t  of  Congressman  John  Brademas. 
March  13,  1969.  Public  Hearing  on  Na- 
tional Assessment  or  Education.  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States.  Arltnc- 
TON,  Va. 

Governor  McNalr  and  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  afforded  this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
statement  at  your  public  hearing  on  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Education  project. 

As  a  member  for  over  ten  years  of  that 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
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Uvea  with  principal  rMponslblllty  for  ed\i- 
c*tlon  legislation,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  am  most  encouraged 
to  obMrve  the  interest  of  the  Eduratlon 
Commiaslon  of  the  States  m  asaesslnK  and 
evaluating  American  education 

SfPPOtTS    THX    NATTnNAL     AASKSSMCNT    (mOJKlT 

I  Strongly  support  the  .Vatlonal  .Vtaessment 
of  Education  project  and  I  am  gratified  u> 
learn  that  your  Commission  !s  nnw  consider- 
ing aasuming  overall  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  project  Let  me  here  say 
that  I  hope  very  much  that  vour  Commlsnion 
will  decide  to  do  so 

In  the  first  place  the  kind  of  aasesament 
Which  the  project  seeks  to  achieve  Is  not  one 
which  Is  appropriate  for  the  federal  ifovern- 
ment  to  undertake  In  the  second  place  as- 
sumption of  this  responalbUltv  by  this  Com- 
mission would  assure  a  nationwide  ba«e  of 
support  for  the  enterprise 

I  am  aware,  aa  you  are  that  some  seg- 
ments of  the  education  community  have  In 
the  past  opp<j8ed  the  project  citing  supposed 
threats  of  Pederal  control'  and  nationally 
standardized  curricula  ' 

Many    of    these    apprehensions    have    now 
disappeared    with    Increased     understanding 
of  the  porpoae  ,jf  -he  program  but  assump- 
tl«m  of  responsibility  for  administering   the 
National    Aisesament    of    Education    project 
by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
would  be  of  stli;  further  value  m  this  respect 
Governor  McNalr.  allow  me  to  say  to  you 
as  the  dlaungulflhed  chalrtiuin  .,f  the  Com- 
mission,   and    to    vi'ir    other    distinguished 
colleagues    jn    the    CommlSBlon.    that    I    ap- 
plaud your  taJting  the  time  to  consider  the 
appropriate  r-jie  of  your  Commission  in  this 
significant    nationwide   effort 

Let  me  .tiso  Mr  Chairman  here  recall 
what  Prancls  Keppel  the  very  able  former 
U  3  Commissioner  of  Education  and  one 
of  the  early  advrK:,»tes  .f  the  assessment 
project,  jald  in  .in  address  fj  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  In  1965  The 
American  people  today  expect  more  of  Amer- 
ican education  than  ever  before  At  such  a 
time,  isn  t  it  clear  to  ai!  of  us  ,is  educators 
that  what  we  ..Ion  t  know  can  hurt   us  " 

Mr  Keppel  jbaerved  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon  can  tell  us  all  aorta  of  things  about 
education  how  many  teachers  we  have  how 
many  school  children,  how  many  school 
buildings  and  possibly  even  whether  they 
are  p«in'.«d  or  mxt  But  we  do  not  know  no*- 
can  we  report  on  how  much  our  children 
really  kn.;w.  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
strong  or  weaJt.  the  relation  between  income 
levels  and  learning,  or  age  and  learning,  or  a 
host  of  other  matters 

To  begin  to  fin  these  ^ap8  m    nu-  knowledge 
about  the  schools,  Mr  Kappel  encouraged  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and   the  Fund   for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  to  establish  a  na- 
tional aasesament  project   I  shall  not  here  at- 
tempt  to   review    the   hlst.:,ry   of    this   prrjject 
or  to  explain  -.he  pr.>L-edure8  which  will  guide 
the    aatlona:    assessment:    there    ;-ire   experts 
here  todav  who  caji  do  this  far  better  rhan  I 
I   am   particularly   pleased   u,   note   that   the 
new  L  S    Assistant  Secretary  of  Health    Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare    and    Commissioner    of 
Education     James    E     Allen,    Jr      serves    ^ 
v.ce-Chairman   of   the   Cominlssi.m    Mr    Al- 
iens  wide   experience   w:ll    be    Invaluable    In 
achieving  the  principal  purpc«es  of  national 
assesament 


EXTExNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TH«     PURPOSES     or     N*nON,*L     ASSESSMENT 

I  would  like  rather,  to  review  with  you  the 
purposes  of  na'ionai  assessment  Earlv  in  its 
planning  The  Committee  on  Assessing  the 
Progress  .f  Education  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal purp^.ses  were  two  ,  1  ,  to  give  the  na- 
tion a  better  picture  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  educational  svstem  thus 
providing  a  more  accurate  guide  than  we 
L-urrently  p.«seHs  for  alhjcaUon  of  public  ,tnd 
private  funds,  where  they  are  needed  what 
they  achieve  ■;  and  ,2)   to  provide  Infor- 

mation for  research  on  educational  problems 


which  cannot  now  be  undertaken  because  of 
the  lack  of  data 

These   purposes   may   seem   more   relevant 
when  related  to  the  current  hearln«»  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House     If    Represents Uves     Even    today    the 
Committee    Is    considering    the   extension   of 
the  El«menlary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  and  the  1967  Amendments   In  view  of 
the  Federal  support   of  elementary  and  aec- 
mdary  education  .over  »5  4  bllllorl  approprt- 
ated  since  the  passage  of  ESEA  In  186S  i    Con- 
gressmen want  to  know  whether  Federal  tax 
dollars  are  actually  helping  children  to  suc- 
ceed   in    sch(xM     Indeed     when    the    former 
Secretary  of  Health    Education    and  Welfare 
Wilbur  Cohen  gave  his  final  testimony  before 
the   Ctfnmlttee    he  stressed    the   need    fr>r   a 
NaUonal  .Assessment  of  Education  on  grounds 
that  he    or   future   .Secretaries,   could    hardlv 
make  wl.se  recommendations  to  the  Congres- 
slonaJ  committee  authorizing  bllllon/i  of  Fed- 
eral   funds    for    education    without    having 
criteria  to  give  Congress  as  to  what  the  tix- 
pay«rs  were  getting  for  their  money. 

THE     NEED    rOR    EVALUATION 

Earlier  this  week,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Robert  H 
Pinch  testified  before  our  Committee  and 
strongly  .stre.-wed  the  need  for  evaluation  of 
education  programs 

T  would  al.so  like  to  emphasize  at  the  out- 
set that  evaluation  Is  a  nece.ss.irv  foundation 
for  etTectlve  ImplementHtlon  and  Judicious 
modification  of  our  t'xl.stlng  programs  At  this 
P'.lnt  evaluation  is  pnjbably  more  ImporfHUl 
than  the  addition  of  new  laws  to  an  alreadv 
exten.slve  list  of  educational  statutes 

Evaluation  will  provide  the  Information 
we  require  to  .strengthen  weak  programs 
fully  support  effective  programs,  and  drop 
those  Which  simply  are  not  fulflUlng  the  ob- 
jectives intended  by  the  Congre.sa  when  the 
pmgrams   were   originally   enacted  " 

Whether  we  speak  In  terms  of  asseasmenf 
or  evaluation  ■  there  is  clearlv  an  urgent 
need  for  the  National  Asse.ssment  of  Educa- 
tion program  While  national  assessment  mav 
not  achieve  evervrhlng  its  proponents  hope 
the  project  does  represent  •  as  Dean  Theo- 
dore Slzer  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  has  said,  a  start,  on  finding  out 
how  and  what  schools  produce   ■ 

.Mr    Chairman.   I  want  also  to  take  a  mo- 
ment  Uj   ob.serve    that   we   should   all    recog- 
nize that  national  assessment  Is  simply  a  be- 
ginning   m   this   total   pn^-ess  of  evaluation 
The  promise  of  national  .assessment   however 
is  that  It  will  at  least  enable  us  to  start  the 
Job  of  accumulating   the   information  about 
our  schools  that  we  .sorelv  need    Indeed    the 
(.omml.sslon  of  the  States  may  determine  to 
broaden  the  program  or  amend  It  as  assess- 
ment gets  underway  and  the  results  are  un- 
derstood  and   discussed   bv   those  who  have 
the    .••esp<jnslbllltv    for    shaping    ma    imple- 
menting education  policies  across  the  coun- 
try 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Commission  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  about  the  need  for  evaluation  of 
our  sch.xils  and,  particularly  my  .support  of 
the  National  Assessment  project  I  am  most 
encouraged  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  States  are  >;uing  serious  con- 
sideration to  assuming  respon-slblllty  for 
tending  the  future  of  an  enterprise  of'  such 
great  significance  for  American  education 
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ROLE  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

'.If    ORtGii.N 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March   17.  l<j69 
Mr.  WY.ATT    Mr.  .Speaker,  the  Wild- 
life Society  IS  a  Monprofit  organization 
devoted    to    developing    sound    wildlife 


management  In  recent  years  Americans 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
preserving  our  wildlife  and.  indeed  all 
our  natural  resources.  This  attitude  of 
planning  now  so  that  future  generation.^ 
may  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  we  pres 
ently  do  is  a  worthy  goal,  fostered  by  the 
Wildlife  Society. 

Dr  Thomas  Scott,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  it 
Oregon  Stat*  University.  Is  one  of  our 
Nation's  outstanding  conservationist  <; 
His  leadership  has  given  Oregon  State 
one  of  the  outstanding  departments  in 
this  field  in  the  Nation. 
,.,m!o?^  immediate  past  president  of  thp 
Wildlife  Society,  Dr.  Scott,  recently  gave 
me  a  brochure  setting  out  the  goals  of 
the  society.  I  would  like  to  present  that 
material  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress; 

The  Role  of  the  Wildlife  Society 
The  Wildlife  Society  is  a  professlonallv  ,  r- 
lented.  international  organization  dedicated 
to  the  sound  management  and  preservatl,  .• 
of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  world  Its 
primary  scientific  discipline  is  ecology  Is 
principal  areas  of  activity  are  la)  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  research  and  management 
along  sound  biological  lines;  (b)  establlsl - 
ment  of  professional  solidarity  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  professional  standards  amonit 
us  members;  (c)  promotion  of  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  its  members;  and  id)  pub 
llcatlon   to  effect   these  ends 

The    interests   of   the   Society   embrace   u! 
facets  of  human  endeavor  which  potential:-, 
affect  populations  of  wild  animals  and  their 
natural  environments  The  Socletv  recognizes 
that    man   shares   equally   with   other   orgi^. 
nlsms  a  total  dependency  upon  the  environ- 
ment  It  Is  the  Society  s  firm  belief  that  wild- 
life, m  Its  mjTiad  forms,  is  basic  to  the  su.'^- 
talnment    of   a    human    culture    which    pro- 
vides quality  living  and  variety  of  experience 
The    Society    has    a    primary    interest    ii, 
and  accepts  responslbllty  for.  promoting  high 
professional  standards  of  training  and  per- 
formance  for   those  entering   the   profession 
of  wildlife  ecology  m  any  of  its  subdivision^ 
Including   administration,   management    re- 
search,   public    relations,    law    enforcement 
and  education.  The  Socletv  recognizes  a  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  an  open  forum 
lor   discussion    and   debate   of   controversial 
Issues  involving  the  use  and  abuse  of  our  nat- 
ural resources 

The  purposes  of  the  Socletv  are  served 
through  chapter,  sectional,  national,  and  in- 
ternational meetings  which  the  Socletv 
sponsors  in  whole  or  In  part;  and  by  publi- 
cation  of  The  Journal  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. The  Wildlife  Socletv  News,  and  Wild- 
life Monographs  The  purposes  of  the  So- 
ciety .ire  further  served  bv  position  state- 
ments prepared  In  response  to  problem  situa- 
tions that  exist  or  which  develop  in  the 
field  of  resource  and  environment  manage- 
ment 

The  Society  recognizes  outstanding 
achievements  and  distinguished  service  in 
the  vv-ildllfe  field  by  conferring  awards  and 
by  election  to  Honorary  Member  status  The 
Society's  principal  awards,  bestowed  an- 
nually, include  the  Leopold  Medal  In  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  service;  the  Terres- 
Tnal  Publications  Award  and  the  Fisheries 
Publication  Award  each  In  recognition  of 
outstanding  .scientific  contributions  to  a  body 
of  literature  on  the  subject;  and  the  Group 
Achievement  Award  In  recognition  of  ma1<  r 
accomplishment  in  conservation  by  private 
groups  and  organizations 

WILOLIfE    A.VD    HfMAN    PCiPtTl.ATIONS 

Preservauon  and  Intelligent  management 
of  the  world's  wildlife  resources  jixe  greetlv 
imperiled  by  the  burgeoning  growth  of  the 
human  population.  The  cumulative  effects  of 
human  population  growth  upon  the  ecology 
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of  the  world  are  inadequAtely  appreciated 
by  most  people.  Perpetuation  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  all  renewable  resources,  in- 
cluding wildlife,  can  be  assured  only  when 
human  populations  are  adjusted  to  the 
earth's  capacity  for  sustaining  a  culture  that 
provides  quality  Uvlng,  variety  of  experi- 
ence, and  maximum  opportunity  for  self- 
expression.  The  Intelligent  management  of 
the  world  ecosystem  must  consider  not  only 
the  physical  requirement  of  man  but  also 
his  moral,  mental,  and  social  needs  and 
values 

The  tremendous  Increase  in  the  world's 
population  demands  that  production  of  food 
and  other  human  necessities  continue  to 
receive  top  priority.  Wildlife  management, 
by  providing  elements  of  humsoi  nutrition, 
cither  directly  or  Indirectly,  has  the  potential 
for  becoming  Increasingly  Important.  In  some 
areas  of  the  world,  wildlife  in  its  several 
forma,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  vertebrate 
and  Invertebrate,  directly  offers  the  most 
feasible  source,  ecologically  and  economically, 
for  certain  of  man's  nutrients.  In  other  areas, 
wildlife  can  be  produced  in  conjunction  with, 
.ind  as  a  supplement  to.  crops  of  domesti- 
cated plants  and  animals.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  food,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
land  use.  can  be  fostered  by  creating  an 
awareness  among  agriculturists,  foresters, 
engineers,  architects,  and  the  general  public, 
of  the  mutual  dependencies  of  all  orga- 
nisms, and  by  stimulating  an  appreciation  of 
the  long-term  values  of  wildlife  to  man. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  policy  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  to:  Carry  out  Its  own  program  and 
activity  supr>ort  and  Influence  any  other  pro- 
grams which  seek  to: 

1.  Encourage  man's  understanding  of  hu- 
man ecology  and  the  realization  that  man 
shares  with  all  other  biological  organisms  a 
tiependence  upon  the  environment,  such  de- 
pendence being  as  real  and  complete  for 
humans  as  It  Is  for  other  organisms. 

2.  Develop  an  ethic  that  permits  man  to 
appreciate,  value,  enjoy,  and  conserve  plant 
and  animal  communities  as  Integral  parts 
of  his  environment. 

3.  Minimize,  within  the  context  of  human 
needs,  all  types  of  contamination  and  mass 
.ilteratlon  of  the  environment  by  human 
populations. 

4.  Poster  the  concept  that  the  human  pop- 
ulation can  and  must  be  maintained,  by  all 
civilized  and  peaceful  means,  within  the 
limits  of  the  world's  resource  base  in  order 
to  fulfill  man's  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
needs 

5.  Allocate  space  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  sustain  wllcUlfe  populations  that 
win  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  significant 
-segments  of  the  human  population  and  en- 
rich the  world. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    POI-LUTION 

Each  species  creates  changes  in  the  en- 
vironment. Most  change  Is  normal,  and 
plants  and  animals  have  evolved  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  normal  changes  in  our  eco- 
.system.  Man,  the  dominant  species,  will  con- 
tinue to  alter  the  environment,  but  except 
for  the  potential  use  of  man's  Intelligence, 
evolution  has  no  mechanism  for  coping  with 
the  rapid  changes  caused  by  the  pollutants 
of  historical  man.  Thus,  one  of  the  urgent 
biological  and  philosophical  questions  is: 
How  much  change  In  the  environment  Is 
In  man's  best  interest? 

Pollution  is  environmental  change, 
caused  by  man.  which  violates  his  best  in- 
terest. It  represents  changes  in  the  concen- 
trations of  chemical  and  physical  factors 
which  directly  affect  the  success  of  orga- 
nisms and  thus  alters  the  normal  function- 
ing of  an  ecosystem. 

Man  has  the  ability  to  assess  the  past  and 
to  plan  for  the  future.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  man  can  survive  In  environments  we 
shudder  to  Imagine,  but  the  mere  survival 
of  man  as  a  species  Is  an  insufflcieat  goal 
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because  man's  human  qualities  subsist  and 
thrive  upon  a  diverse,  emotionally  fulfilling 
environment,  not  a  merely  biologically  suf- 
flclent  one.  ThU  means  that  achieving  con- 
trol of  environmental  pollution  is  one  of  the 
most    critical    problems    facing    man    today. 

Thtis,  man  must  address  himself  to  the 
problems  of  human  ecology,  and  must  nur- 
ture an  environment  wherein  he  can  de- 
velop his  unique  and  still  vastly  unex- 
plored gifts  as  a  species. 

Thwefore,  it  U  the  policy  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  to : 

1.  Encourage  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance to  man  of  an  environment  that  Is 
aesthetically,  physiologically,  socially,  and 
ecologically  in  his  highest  interest 

2.  Encourage  the  search  for  comprehen- 
sion of  the  envirorunental  requirements  and 
Interspecific  relations  of  all  organisms  and 
biological  communities  of  the  earth  and  of 
man's  dependent  relationships  within  these 
communities. 

3.  Encourage  the  search  for  ways  of  con- 
trolling environmental  pollution  and  re- 
claiming our  degraded  resources. 

4.  Encourage  the  adoption  of  programs 
which  seek  to  remove,  reduce,  minimize,  and 
prevent  environmental  pollution  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Encourage  In  the  planning  of  man's 
activities  the  utilization  of  all  available 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  Its  organisms  and 
biological  communities,  and  of  man.  his  so- 
cieties and  technologies,  so  that  his  en- 
vlromnent  may  be  not  only  biologically  suf- 
flcient  but  rich  In  conceptual,  social,  bi- 
ological, and  physical  diversity  and  beauty. 

6.  Encourage  the  development  of  social 
systems  and  technologies  that  tend  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  diversity  and  beauty 
of  man's  environment  and  to  refine  and 
stabilize  his  adaptation  within  the  ecosys- 
tems of  the  earth. 

7.  Encourage,  and  provide  leadership  in, 
the  dissemination  of  information  pertinent 
to  the  dangers  and  adverse  effects  of  all 
forms  of  pollution 

INTRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  EXOTIC 
ANIMAL  SPECIES 

History  reveals  that  the  introduction  of 
exotic  animal  species  Into  new  ecoeystems 
has  often  been  more  detrimental  than  bene- 
ficial. Conservation  agencies  form  the  prin- 
cipal trust  for  safeguarding  all  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  their  responsibility  to  endeavor 
to  insure  that  the  Introduction  of  any  exotic 
animal  species  be  beneficial.  This  responsi- 
bility relates  not  only  to  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  livelihood,  but  also  to 
the  maintenance  of  ecological   Integrity. 

Therefore,  It  Is  the  policy  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  to : 

1.  Support  the  Introduction  of  exotic  ani- 
mal species  only  after  competent  scientists 
have  demonstrated  that: 

(a)  the  exotic  can  pwtentlally  satisfy  a 
specific  recreational  or  biological  need  In  Its 
new  environment; 

(b)  the  exotic  is  ecologically  suitable  for 
Introduction  Into  Its  new  environment  after 
Its  biology,  and  the  biology  of  all  closely 
related  forms,  have  been  investigated  In  their 
endemic  ranges; 

(c)  the  exotic  will  not  occupy  a  habitat 
that  Is  occupied  by  a  native  species  or  by 
a  previously  Introduced  and  acceptable  ex- 
otic species; 

(d)  the  exotic  will  neither  engender  dele- 
terious effects  among  desirable  animal  species 
(native  or  other  desirable  exotics)  nor  cause 
any  deterioration  of  the  ecological  complex; 

(e)  the  exotic  (or  Its  subsequent  manage- 
ment) will  not  In  any  way  Jeopardize  the  wel- 
fare of  populations  of  rare  or  endangered 
native  species  of  plants  or  animals;  and 

(f)  the  exotic  has  satisfied  all  appropriate 
quarantine  requirements  upon  entry. 

2.  Urge  that  no  state,  provincial,  or  na- 
tional agency  shall  Introduce,  or  permit  to 
be  introduced,   any   exotic   species   into   any 
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area  within  its  Jurisdiction  unless  such 
species  can  be  contained  exclusively  within 
that  Jurisdiction,  or  unless  adjoining  Juris- 
dictions, into  which  the  species  could  spread, 
have  sanctioned  the  Introduction  officially. 
3.  Exclude  from  the  provisions  of  this  policy 
the  Importation  of  exotic  species  by  officially 
recognized  scientific  and  educational  or- 
ganizations, or  the  Interlnstltutlonal  ex- 
change of  such  species,  provided  that  the 
exotics  are  maintained  in  captivity  at  all 
times. 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

Worldwide  education  of  young  people  and 
adults  concerning  the  facts  and  principles 
relating  to  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  a  proper  concern  of  The  Wildlife  Society. 
The  Society  recognizes  that  the  ultimate  fate 
of  natural  resources  and  of  the  people  de- 
pendent up>on  them  rests  with  the  decisions 
made  by  citizens  acting  individually  and 
collectively  In  democratic  societies  and.  to 
varying  degrees,  by  leaders  in  all  forms  of 
government  An  ecologically  informed,  liter- 
ate, decision-malting  citizenry  must  exist  to 
assure  the  wisest  possible  use  of  all  resources. 
The  Society  believes  that  each  conservation 
agency  has  the  responsibility  of  effectively  in- 
forming its  citizenry  of  all  policies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. 

Therefore,  It  Is  the  policy  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  to: 

1.  Encourage  and  assist  educational  efforts 
to  disseminate  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  underlying  wise  use  of  wildlife  pnd 
other  natural  resources  through  meanineful 
programs  of  conservation  education  lor  all 
ages  in  all  lands  and  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, and  through  various  media  of  comminil- 
cations. 

2.  Encourage  individual  members  and  all 
organized  bodies  of  the  Society  to  .assist  in 
and  to  otherwise  promote  conservation 
education. 

3.  Encourage  each  conservation  agency  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  region  to  develop  a 
strong  coordinated  I  and  E  program  whose 
technicians  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
management  team:  the  Society  believes  that 
a  high  quality  periodical  publication  is  an 
essential  part  of  this  I  and  E  program. 

REGULATIONS    AND    WILDLIFE    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Wildlife  management  may  logically  be 
separated  into  two  basic  functions:  l^abitat 
management  and  harvest  management  A 
major    element    in    harvest    management    is 

■jjeople  management"  and  one  corner.^tone 
of  people  management  is  a  sound  system  of 
laws  and  law  enforcement  The  Society  recog- 
nizes that,  in  the  future,  more  people  vill 
have  to  share  less  wildlife  in  less  wi'.rtlife 
habitat.  Thus,  it  will  become  increasingly 
more  critical  to  formulate  and  enforce  legu- 
latlons  governing  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources  on  the  basis  of  sound  ecological 
principles.  To  be  effective,  all  regulations 
must  be  biologically  sound,  minimal  in  num- 
ber, easily  understood  by  the  public,  gener- 
ally acceptable,  well  publicized  and  obj?c- 
tlvely  enforced.  Because  effective  law  entor.e- 
ment  is  based  on  the  wllline  compliar-ce  cf  a 
majority  of  the  people,  it  is  es.sertlal  that 
the  public  be  made  aware,  and  kept  aware, 
not  only  of  wildlife  laws  and  enforcen.^n: 
policies  but  also  of  the  ecological   basis     :-c 

necessity  for  those  laws  and  policies 

Therefore.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  Wildlife 

Society  to: 

1   Encourage  wildlife  management  aTenci'-- 

10  recognize  the  dependent  relationships     <  - 

tween  law  enforcement  and  the  wi'd'.i'e  m'!n- 

rt cement  process. 

2.   Encourage   formal    tr.Tlning  in   enfctcf- 

ment  techniques  and  theory  for  ma'iagemont 

personnel  and  fomial  training  Ivj  ecologv  :.•  fi 

wildlife   managtment    lor    enforcement    i  er- 

sonnel. 

3  Encourage  coUeres  to  include  appropriat-? 
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^.ii?*',"*  '•"  *""*c«««nt  m  their  wildlife 

4  MaooKirmt*  oon«ervatlon  a«enctea  to  re- 
quire ^  »pproprt«t«  collage  or  univer^itv 
a««ree  m  a  mlntoum  qu*linc«tlon  for  em- 
ployment M  an  en/oroement  oOlcer 
rJ,^"?'"***  •'^°«:«n«'nt  offlcers  to  par- 
tlclp«,  la  wlldiire  m*a.«Mnent  program, 
nJ  ,*"*»"'•«•  inidlire  management  person - 

^^d^n^*"^**  '°  '**•  '^•'•lop'nent  of  law, 
and  enforcement  pollclea 

7  Promota  progr»m«.  particularly  in-^erv- 
i«  training  pro,r«a-.  which  lead  to Vt^^ 
understanding  and  clo^r  working  ^laaon- 
*^lf»^oag  an  wildlife  per«,nnel 

infor^^-i^'*'  ''"'""=   r^l.uon.   and   pubii. 
^hfT^^    program*    by    wildlife    agencies 

wildlife  ecology  and  management  with  tho.e 
of  law  enforcement.  '•""•e 

9  Take  definite  steps  to  encourtige  enforce- 
ment personnel  In  the  wildlife  nTd  toT>^. 
^^f-te  fully  ,n  the  acu.ltle.  of  -n,e  wlldm. 

AWIMAI.    CONTaot 

The  Wildlife  Society  has  lonrf  recoenlzert 
^re^M'^  ""  populations  u  an  e«.entui 
cumstances  cause  significant  dama«e  to  ,,,r 

T^Tl^r'^  '"*='"'*'"«  othT;?idi  ; 

■l^t^ir  °"*'  '"'*  a«HcuUur«l  crops  or 

Z7tTl,^'  "!'  endanifer  public  health  .  - 

a"   excess   population   of   the   species    !t   »i,f, 

cai  competition  or  interaction  '^ 

Control  of  wildlife  damage  which  nft.„ 
means  control  of  populat^^n  number  *," 
complicated    by    divergent    social    .^ews     ,t 

.c'il"'":'"    ■''  '^"""'^  segment   If    he  p„b. 

ic  see,  the  positive  values  of  wildlife  popu- 
lation, and  questions  the  necessity  of  Xe 
control    programs     Resource    managers     i^ 

•  .«  °L'v'  ""^T""  "'  "^<^-biii^Tndis: 

rles.  may  see  the  economic  and  ecoloelc 
^amages   and   the  desirability  of  pret^ntm^ 

must    take    full    account    of   these   points    of 
vie^^^b^oth   cf   Which    represent    vaiTd^^J^^al 

•..WSrt        an^/r^?."""''      ^""^      P"''"^      attitudes 

reaustlc  In  recent  years    However,  more  In 

r..rmatlon  Is  needed  on  animal  dam^e  a^d 

■n    alternate    measures    of    prevemiM,    ^rt 

control,   together  with   a  wider  exchange  "r 

k„!k^***^*""*  '*"*'  "'='*  animals  may  have 
both  negative  and  positive  social  and  e^c,! 
nomic  values  and  certain  species  may  dl^- 
a<e  human  Interests,  other  wildlife,  or  the^r 

,^f  .   ck''-."'''^''*"°«  prevention  or  control 
f  such  damage  as  an  integral  part  of  wiid- 
'Ife  management  ^  ^'° 

r„L^"f''°"""''  -*'"  "»*  °'  ^hnlques  known 
to  be  of  value  in  counteracting  damage  sltuT^ 
tions.  including  ,a)  exclusion  or  m^hlL,cl^ 

orTevVc^s  c';  ^.  °'  "P^Hent'c'^en^ 
T  aevices.  ,ci  environmental  or  blolo»iciii 
control  of  the  offending  population      dT^ 

vidui^r   '".'*".  '^"-^'°f   Offending   I'nd!: 

iduais  or   local  population   through   tra^ 

fer  or  lethal  control  "^"URn   trans- 

3  Encoixrage  that  lethal  control  where 
employed,  be  related  to  social  and  ^ionot^" 
benefits  and  be  the  minimum  nec^^  to 
bring   damage   within    tolerable    it^^^  '° 

4  Encourage  control  methods  as  pfflclent 
safe,  economical,  humane,  and^  ^lecuve  ^' 
possible  >«iecnve   as 

ecolc^rinnT  «'"^'""'"«  «»«arch  In  animal 
ecology  and   In  methods  of  damage  preven- 

whin"  and    .'""''"'    '"    °"^''    ^o    det'^rm'ne 
When    and    how    much    control    is    necessary 

rom^aSn';   ^''"'""'"    —    ''°^- 
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9   Encourage  that  animal  control  programs 
be  thoroughly  planned.  Justified.  carrl«l  out 

b^nenu         ***   '"*   "**   '*"'*  "'   ^^'   "^^ 
psaarsTiNG   iNsxcnrtnis 
The  Wildlife  Society  has  viewed  with  deep 
irterest  the  mounting  scientific  evidence  on 
the  presence  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  In- 
secticides in  rainfall  on  two  continents    the 
Z^'^^^JIL'^  movement  of  DDE,  a  metabo- 
lite of  DDT.  from  one  continent  to  another 
the   universal    pollution   of   the   world's   en- 
vironments by  DDK,  the  progressive  concen- 
tration of  thU  compound   in   the  successive 
layer,  of  food-chains  and  food-webs  in  eco- 
system  after   ecosystem,   and    the   ability  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  to  Induce  the 
production  of  liver  enaymes  that  breakdown 
sex  hormones  in  the  mammalian  and  avian 
body 

The    WtldUfe    Society    has    further    noted 
with  Krave  concern  the  published  reports  on 
the    unprecedented    population    crashes    of 
peregrine   falcons   In   the   United   States  and 
western  Europe,  bald  eagles  along  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
osprey.  In  our  Northeast,  sparrow-hawks  In 
England  golden-eagles  In  Scotland,  and  pere- 
grines !n  western  Europe,  the  conaUient  re- 
productive failures  of  these  species  as  a  result 
of  a  decrease  m  the  thickness  of  their  egg- 
shells    the    repeated.    statlsUcal    significant 
association   of   shell    changes    with    levels   of 
ODE  !n  various  species  of  birds,  and  the  high 
levels  of  DDE  n,.t  only  in  the  fat  of  raptorial 
and    n,h-eatlng    birds    but    also    In    oceanic 
species  that  have  no  direct  conUct  with  areas 
of  Insecticide  usage 

The    Society    acknowledges    the    enormous 
contribution    that   DDT   and    chemically   re- 
lated in/ietrtlcldes  have  made  to  public  health 
and   agriculture     It   Is   aware    that   DDT   has 
been  used  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  27  dis- 
eases   that  It   has  saved  perhaps   10  million 
. ives    and    eliminated    perhaps    200    million 
.llneasea    in    the    human    population     It    1, 
also  aware  that  DDT  has  been  steadily  buUd- 
;ng  up  reslstant-insect  populations  In  many 
regions  while  unwarranubly  disrupting  crop 
ecosystems    in    others     It    is    further    aware 
that  entomologlsu  have  repeatedlv  been  able 
to  use  substitute  compounds  effectively  when 
resistant  strains  of  insects  have  developed 
The  Wildlife  Society  observes  that  the  In- 

nnF"/,  "IT"  «'^  ^^"^  '^'^  '^  metabolite 
DDE  are  being  first  determined  by  ecologlsts 
*orking  with  conspicuous  species  of  blrdUfe 
Aa  the  evidence  of  DDE-produced  steroid 
disease  as  a  widespread  phenomenon  con- 
tinues to  mount,  the  Society  sees  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  many  less  conspicuous  species 
win  be  found  to  be  similarly  affected 

The  Society    i,   glad    to   note  sutlstlca   on 
•lecreaslng  use  ,,f  DDT  In  the  United  SUtes 
but  It  is  appalled  by  the  conUnued  export  ,.f 
his  insecticide  by  American  companieV  par- 
ticularly  those  involved   In  programs  of  aid 

whlch'^w.?  ''{!  '^""'^  ""^  '""^  "'"'•'^  SUtes 
.Tniv  n  /h  •''  *  destrucuve  Impact  not 
^jnl>    on   the   raunas  of  other  countries   but 

as  DDE  .-ontlnues  to  circulate  in  the  world's 
atmosphere  The  SocMety  is  concerned  by  Se 
•'uUd-up  .,f  DDE  in  certain  lakes  and  it 
regards  the  DDE  contaminauon  of  our  «Teat 
seLTh  "'""rT  "  '^«'"-"i«  immediate  re- 
>teu\Z,  ^'  Mgnlficance  of  high  residue 
anrt  ?n  ^  ^  "°*  '^'°«  reported  m  fish 
and  in  plankton-feeding  blrdlife 

a  I!!r.^'""!."'  *^'"y  "^"^  "°'  "^"e'e  that 
then^       '  hemlcal   deserves   continued    use 

remain  .,'^""  ''«*^«1°''°  P'^luct  do  not 
remain  at  the  point  of  appiicaUon  when  it 
can  and  does  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  et^h 

half  i.f:  '  ''.  '"^  "'  "»^  '"  P^*-^^*'' 
half   life  as   a   biologically   active   compound 

raiinot   be  measured,  and   when  It  1,  known 

to  be  wiping  out  a  spectacular  species  of  blrd- 

■  Ife  such  as  the  peregrine  falcm  In  a  region 

a.  .arge  as  the  United  Sutes  DDT  Is  a  cheml- 
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cal  of  extinction  lu  manufacture,  sale  anri 
use  ahould  be  stopped  at  once 

The  wildlife  Society  suggsst,  that  whsre 
the   use   of   pesticides    1.   newled    that   onlv 

-l?t  r^*'^  *"  "'P'^^'y  dsgradable  and 
Which  have  meUbollte.  of  little  bloloeicsi 
significance  should  be  used. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MISSOURI  OIL 
JOBBERS  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or     UASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  on  which  I  serve  held  an  Inves- 
tigation concerning  the  use  of  games  for 
promotion   in   the  gasoline   lndustr>- 

We  discovered  many  problems  with 
these  games  and.  at  present,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  In  the  process  of 
promulgating  rules  to  meet  the  abuses  we 
found. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  introduce  into  the  Ricord  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Oil  Jobbers  Association,  which 
expresses  Its  viewpoint  concerning  the 
use  of  gasoline  games : 
RxaoLiTioNs    Adopted    at    CoNveNrioN    .r 

Mwsocai  On,  Jobbbbs  AaaociATioN   JerrtR- 

SON   Cttt.   Mo. 
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Whereas,  several  major  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies have  adopted  giveaway  games  as  i 
practice  In  competing  for  relative  marke' 
positions,  and. 

Whereas,  the  games  are  actually  financed 
by  the  dealer  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for 
each  game  piece,  and  by  the  Jobber  at  the 
rate  of  an  additional  cent  for  each  gamp 
piece,  plus  a  pro-rated  charge  to  some  Job- 
bers to  help  the  major  companies  pay  fnr 
advertising  the  game,  plus  the  Indirect  extrs 
bookkeeping,  and  handling  costs  to  the  dea  - 
ers  and  Jobbers,  and. 

Whereas,  the  gasoline  games  are  severelv 
damaging  the  good  Images  built  locally  bv 
the  dealers  and  Jobbers,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  customer  letters  of  complaint  belnc 
sent  into  newspapers  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  plus  the  multitude  of  verba' 
complaints  to  many  dealers  and  Jobber-^ 
and. 

Whereas,  such  games  have  through  cur- 
rent dally  news  Items  been  linked  to  gasoline 
marketing  with  such  names  as  'fraudulenf 
•dishonest."  ■gambling."  and  several  others 
and. 

Whereas,  the  dealers  and  Jobbers  Individ- 
ually   are    helpless    to   defend    themselves    :' 
refusing  to  participate  In  these  games    not 
necessarily  from  a  legal  standpoint   but  most 
certainly  from  a  practical  sUndpolnt.  which 
his   supplier   connects    his   particular    brand 
name  to  a  professlonally-bullt.  publlc-arous- 
Ing  and  confusing  game  advertising  program 
-Vow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  on  this  10th 
day  of  February,  laag  that  the  Mla«jurl  Oil 
Jobbers  Association,  publicly  condemn  such 
games  as  an  undesirable  marketing  practice 
asking  for  their  Immediate  discontinuance 
but.  If  they  are  continued,  then  all  costs  of 
the  game  pieces,  all  advertUlng  and  all  other 
costs   shall   be   paid   for   by   the  major  sup- 
pliers who  feel   the  necessity  for  promoting 
such  games,  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
Congress  from  Missouri,  all  oil  trade  publi- 
cations. Missouri  publications.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  appropriate  executive  agen- 
cies " 

Adopted  this   10th  day  of  February,   1969 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLUivois 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
impossible  these  days  to  read  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  that  does  not  include 
several  stories  and  reports  on  how  bad 
conditions  are  In  our  cities  around  the 
country.  A  good  many  of  these  are 
couched  in  the  most  pes^mistic  language 
and  hold  out  little  hope  that  anything 
can  ever  be  done  to  solve  these  problems. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  acknowl- 
edge the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with- 
out becoming  overpowered  with  a  help- 
less feeling  and  perhaps  if  more  atten- 
tion were  given  to  advances  which  have 
been  made  it  might  provide  encourage- 
ment to  those  less  hearty  souls  who  are 
inclined  to  paint  such  a  gloomy  picture. 

In  that  regard,  an  article  by  Mr.  Her- 
man P.  Miller.  Chief,  Population  Division 
of  the  Census  Bureau  and  an  adjunct 
professor  of  economics  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, from  the  Sunday.  March  16.  1969. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  will  be 
of  interest,  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Fici-TiES  Belik  Talk  or  CrriKS'  Tailspin 
(By  Herman  P.  MlUer) 

Cities  are  people.  When  sticks  and  stones 
wear  out.  they  can  be  replaced.  With  enough 
money,  the  air  and  water  can  be  cleaned  up 
and  even  the  highways  may  be  unclogged. 
But  when  the  quality  of  the  people  begins 
u>  decline,  a  city  may  be  entering  a  tallspln 
Ir'im  which  It  may  never  emerge. 

There  Is  widespread  belief  that  this  may  be 
hiippenlng  today  In  many  American  cities. 
I:  Is  often  stated,  frequently  by  knowledge- 
able sources,  that  our  cities  are  being  taken 
over  by  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  the 
unskilled.  But  the  facts  do  not  support  this 
kind  of  a  loose  characterization  of  the  social 
and  economic  changes  that  have  taken  place 
m  the  cities  In  recent  years. 

There  has  been  deterioration  in  family 
i-tructure.  an  adverse  change  in  age  composi- 
tion and  several  other  demographic  changes 
that  spell  trouble.  There  is  also  evidence 
that.  In  the  face  of  overall  general  Improve- 
ment, conditions  are  growing  worse  In  the 
poorest  sliuns.  But  there  are  also  brighter 
sides  that  have  been  either  Ignored  or  over 
looked  In  the  general  gloom.  Some  of  the  new 
evidence  also  casts  a  somewhat  different 
Ueht  on  the  reasons  for  the  financial  plight 
ot  the  cities. 

OBCKXASINC    POVERTY 

First,  let  US  examine  what  some  of  the 
pundits  are  now  saying  about  the  cities. 
Take  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Ad- 

isory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  which 
concluded  that  "as  Negroes  succeed  whites 
m  our  largest  cities,  the  proportion  of  low- 
lacome  residents  in  those  cities  will  prob- 
.<bly  Increase."  The  fact  Is  that  during  the 
past  eight  years,  the  Negro  population  In  our 
:  >rgest  cities  has  Increased  but  poverty  has 
ciecreaaed  substantially. 

In  much  the  same  vein,  Prof.  Ell  Olnzberg 
find  his  associates  at  Columbia  University 
published  a  book  last  year  that  states  that 

over  the  years,  the  middle  class  has  tended 
to  migrate  to  suburbs,  leaving  the  city 
•irgely  to  the  poorer  classes."  There  has  been 
■I  large  mlgraUon  of  the  middle  class  to  the 
Miburbs.  but  the  poor  are  not  taking  over 
•he   cities.    Since    under   the   Oovemment's 
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definition  of  poverty  based  on  an  income  of 
$3,300  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four,  poor 
people  today  make  up  only  one-seventh  of 
the  city  population.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  basis  such  a  sweeping  generalization  can 
be  supported. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recent  statement  of 
Prof.  John  Kaln,  eminent  Harvard  authority 
on  transportation  and  other  urban  prob- 
lems, that  "In  recent  years  the  young,  em- 
ployed, well-to-do  and  white  moved  to  sub- 
urban areas,  leaving  behind  the  aged,  the 
unemployed,  the  poor  and  the  Negro."  The 
fact  Is  that  the  aged  have  not  Increased 
significantly  as  a  proportion  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation; poverty  has  dropped  rather  sharp- 
ly; the  well-to-do  have  increased  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total;  unemployment  Is  con- 
siderably lower  than  It  was  In  1960;  the  oc- 
cupational distribution  Is  unchanged:  and 
educational  attainment  has  risen  sharply. 
A  recent  report  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  some  of  the  trends  In  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  cities  during 
the  past  eight  years.  This  report  presents 
some  Important  facts  regarding  changes  in 
racial  composition,  age  distribution,  family 
structure.  Income,  employment,  education 
and  poverty.  It  shows  the  good  and  the 
bad.  We  might  start  with  an  examination 
of  the  facts  and  then  turn  to  the  pwllcy 
Implications. 

Based  on  the  evidence  of  the  first  half 
of  this  decade,  It  appeared  the  cities  were 
experiencing  a  slight  growth  In  total  pop- 
ulation, with  the  Negroes  gradually  replac- 
ing the  whites. 

Between  1960  and  1966,  the  cities  were 
growing  by  about  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  per  year.  The  white  popula- 
tion In  central  cities  dropped  by  an  aver- 
age of  about  140,000  per  year,  whereas  the 
blacks  Increased  by  about  370,000  per  year. 
In  I960,  one  out  of  every  six  residents  of 
central  cities  was  black;  by  1966,  this  pro- 
portion rose  to  one  out  of  five. 

During  the  past  two  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  distinct  change.  The  city  popu- 
lation has  dropped  by  nearly  400,000  per 
year.  The  net  movement  of  whites  out  of 
the  central  cities  rose  sharply,  to  nearly 
500.000  per  year,  and  black  migration  Into 
those  cities  has  dropped  to  110,000  per 
year.  In  other  words,  whites  appear  to  be 
leaving  the  cities  far  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before  and  blacks  are  replacing  them 
at  a  far  slower  rate  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past  20  years. 

Why  the  change?  The  truth  Is  we  don't 
know,  nor  can  we  even  say  whether  the  fig- 
ures represent  more  than  a  temporary  aber- 
ration In  long-term  trends.  The  general  de- 
cline In  birth  rates  and  a  reduction  of  mi- 
gration out  of  the  rural  South  account  for 
part  of  the  change.  The  Increased  move- 
ment of  whites  away  from  the  central  cit- 
ies and  the  slowdown  of  the  black  popula- 
tion increase  may  also  be  a  reaction  to  the 
riots  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  figures  on  income  distribution  show 
that  there  has  been  some  widening  of  the 
Income  gap  between  cities  and  the  suburbs 
during  the  past  eight  years,  but  the  differ- 
ences are  not  striking  and  the  general  level 
of  Income  has  risen  In  both  the  cities  and 
suburbs. 

In  the  very  largest  metropolitan  areas — 
those  of  one  million  population  or  more — 
median  family  Income  rose  during  the  past 
eight  years  by  13  per  cent  In  the  central 
cities  and  by  20  per  cent  In  the  suburban 
ring.  The  relative  gains  In  these  cities  were 
greater  for  blacks  than  for  whites.  The  pov- 
erty rate  dropped  from  13  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent,  and  the  proportion  of  families  with  In- 
comes over  915,000  rose  from  8  per  cent  to  13 
per  cent. 

The  picture  Is  essentially  the  same  for 
smaller  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas. 
(The  effects  of  Inflation  are  taken  Into  ac- 
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count  throughout  this  article  by  measuring 
changes  in  dollars  of  constant  value.) 

The  allegation  that  centrel  city  residents 
are  not  as  well  educated  as  they  once  were  is 
also  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Focusing  on 
people  aged  26-29,  those  who  have  generally 
completed  their  education  during  the  past 
decade,  we  find  that  In  1960.  only  62  per  cent 
In  the  central  city  had  a  high  school  diploma. 
By  1968.  the  proportion  rose  to  73  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates  In  the 
central  city  also  rose  from  13  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent. 

Blacks  In  the  central  city  had  far  sharper 
gains  In  educational  attainment  than  did 
whites.  In  1960,  only  43  per  cent  of  the  young 
black  men  and  women  In  central  cities  were 
high  school  graduates;  this  proportion  now 
stands  at  61  per  cent. 

The  Census  figures  measure  only  years  of 
school  completed,  not  academic  achievement 
Nevertheless  the  very  fact  that  the  school 
dropout  rate  has  dropped  sharply  and  more 
city  youths  are  getting  high  school  diplomas 
is  an  Important  achievement  that  could  pro- 
vide significant  economic  benefits,  for  mere 
possession  of  a  diploma  may  open  opportuni- 
ties for  employment. 

Prof.  Olnzberg,  In  his  book  "Manpower 
Strategy  for  the  Metropolis,"  places  great 
emphasis  on  the  deterioration  of  the  occu- 
pational structure  In  the  cities.  He  says,  'The 
shift  from  manufacturing  to  service  Jobs  In 
metropolitan  employment  has  resulted  In  the 
availability  of  a  large  number  of  low-paying 
dead-end  and  Intermittent  work  opportuni- 
ties for  the  poorly  educated  said  trained  "  As 
a  result,  he  concludes,  "one  of  the  chal- 
lenges facing  the  metropolis  Is  to  Improve  Its 
overall  Job  structure  so  that  only  a  small 
minority  must  hold  these  Jobs." 

This  description  of  the  changing  Job  struc- 
ture in  metropolitan  areas  does  not  apply 
at  all  to  the  central  cities  during  the  past 
eight  years.  Among  women,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  change  In  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  employed  workers;  among  men. 
there  was  a  slight  Increase  In  the  proportion 
employed  in  white  collar  and  managerial 
Jobs,  offset  by  a  corresponding  drop  In  the 
proportion  employed  as  clerical  workers 
There  was  no  significant  change  in  the  pro- 
portions employed  In  the  other  occupations. 

Negro  men  In  central  cities  have  had  only 
a  slight  upgrading  In  employment,  the  Im- 
provement for  Negro  women,  however,  has 
been  most  dramatic.  The  proportion  em- 
ployed as  domestics  dropped  from  34  per- 
cent in  1960  to  20  per  cent  In  1968;  the  pro- 
portion employed  as  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers rose  from  13  per  cent  to  23  per  cent 
during  the  same  period. 

SERIOUS  DETERIORATION 

The  facts  cited  above  focus  on  the  prog- 
ress tliat  has  been  made.  There  has  been 
deterioration  as  well,  some  of  it  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature. 

Of  major  significance  Is  the  sharp  drop 
In  the  white  adult  population  In  central 
cities,  most  of  whom  are  productive  work- 
ers, and  the  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  black  teen-agers  and  black  famlllee 
headed  by  women,  many  of  whom  end  up 
on  relief  rolls. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  there  was 
a  60  per  cent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
black  youths  aged  16  to  19  and  a  similar  In- 
crease In  the  proportion  of  black  families 
headed  by  women.  At  present,  1.2  million 
black  low-income  youths  (three-fourths  of 
all  black  children  in  city  famlUes  with  In- 
come under  $4000)  are  living  in  fatherless 
homes. 

The  figures  suggests  that  although  there 
has  been  an  overall  drop  in  poverty  In  the 
cities,  today's  poor  are  more  likely  to  be 
dependent  poor  on  relief  rolls  rather  than 
working  class  poor. 

Another  Important  fact  that  shows  up  In 
the  statistics  is  that  the  gains  of  the  past 
eight  years  have  not  been  evenly  distributed. 
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The  flgures  that  w«  have  for  the  very  pooreat 
areas  in  CleTeland  and  La«  Angeles,  places 
like  Hough  and  Watts  show  that  poverty  in 
these  places  has  increased,  average  family  in- 
come has  not  risen  and  unemployment  rates 
have  remained  very  high 

This  deterioration  may  reflect  the  mi- 
gration of  the  more  suocessful  famlltee  from 
the  slums,  leaving  behind  widows  deserted 
wives  and  children,  the  aged  and  unedu- 
cated—those least  able  to  cope  with  their 
social  and  economic  problenxs  But  there  Is 
much  more  than  a  statistical  problem  in- 
volved 

A  large  proportion  of  families  in  places 
like  Watts  and  Hough  derive  their  Income 
from  welfare  payments  and  similar  sources 
which  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  general 
rise  in  wages,  thereby  causing  them  to  fall 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  rest  of  the 
population  Since  renLs  in  these  areas  are 
probably  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  city 
they  probably  get  more  than  their  share  of 
untrained  migrants  from  the  South  and 
others  likely  to  have  low  Incomes 

Por  a  variety  of  reasons,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  despite  the  general  improvement 
in  economic  conditions  ;n  central  cities  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  .-ondltlons  in  the  very 
worst  'nelghborhixxls  have  deteriorated  and 
those  places  have  ierved  as  a  focal  point  for 
riots 

The  financial  problems  of  the  cities  can 
now  be  seen  in  somewhat  better  perspective 
The  increase  m  the  size  if  -he  dependent 
population  as  well  as  the  higher  standards 
of  public  service  that  are  demanded  general- 
ly accounts  for  much  of  the  rise  m  expendi- 
tures for  welfare,  education,  police  protec- 
tion and  other  public  services 

But  that  is  not  the  full  story  Another 
important  aspect  Is  the  iosa  of  people  gen- 
erally rather  than  replacement  of  the  middle 
class  by  the  poor 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the  popula- 
tion in  central  cities  did  nijt  change  signifi- 
cantly, whereas  the  suburban  population  rose 
by  15  million  Since  the  vdume  of  business 
generally  depends  on  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion, there  has  been  a  great  movement  of  re- 
tail trade  to  suburban  shopping  areas 

Manufacturing  establishments  have  also 
found  It  advantageous  to  leave  the  city  and 
most  of  the  new  home  construction  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  in  the  suburbs 

As  a  result,  an  important  part  of  the  city 
ta.x  base  has  been  eroded  Even  If  city  resi- 
dents had  the  same  Income  distribution  as 
suburbanites,  the  city  joffers  would  be  m 
trouble 

A    WIDEN tNG    GAP 

The  recent  changes  in  population  growth 
and  racial  composition  of  cities  could  have 
sen  ) us  implications  if  they  continue  m  the 
future  If  the  accelerated  movement  of  whites 
out  of  the  cities  continues  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  drop  m  the  rate  ut  immigration 
of  blacks,  the  cities  will  experience  a  slight 
decline  In  population  and  there  will  be  fur- 
ther erosion  of  the  tax  base  In  the  face  of 
an   ever   increasing  demand   for  services 

There  will  probably  also  be  a  further 
widening  of  the  income  gap  between  the 
cities  and  suburbs,  since  the  mure  successful 
families  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  leave 

Whether  or  not  the  blacks  will  continue  to 
increase  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  city 
population  will  depend  on  relative  changes 
In  both  groups  About  one  out  of  every  Ave 
central  city  residents  is  now  black,  the  same 
proportion  as  In  1966 

The  black  concentration  in  the  cities  may 
not  increase  much  in  the  future,  particu- 
larly If  blacks  continue  to  make  the  gams  in 
education,  employment  and  income  recorded 
during  the  past  few  years  At  present,  one- 
fifth  of  the  black  families  In  large  cities  have 
incomes  over  HO.OOO  As  this  proportion 
grows,  the  increase  in  buying  power  will  give 
blacks  a  greater  choice  in  where  to  live,  par- 
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tlcularly    if    open    housing    becomes    more 
widespread 

With  the  growth  of  a  black  middle  class 
of  major  proportions  we  may  find  that  more 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  will  shun  the  cities 
until  they  provide  more  of  the  kind  of  life 
people  want  to  live 


March  17,  1969 


AMERICAN       VETERANS       COMMIT- 
TEES   LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  N«w  Yoax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
yfondai/,  March  17,  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember I  placed  in  the  Record  the  na- 
tional affairs  statement  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
most  important  domestic  Issues. 

Now.  the  committee  hjis  adopted  a  leg- 
islative program  which  includes  thousht- 
ful  proposals  in  the  areas  of  civil  rli^hts, 
elimination  of  poverty,  the  preservation 
and  or  restoration  of  a  livable  environ- 
ment, and  citizen  participation.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Recoro.  I  am  pleased  to  iixsert 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  legislative 
program 

Statement  and  Legislative  Program  or  the 
American     Veterans    Committee    to    the 
Members  up  the  9  1st  Conoress 
The  task  facing  the  .American  people  and 
Its  elected   repre.sentailves   \n   the  9ist  Con- 
gress  Is 

To  reaffirm  In  all  Its  actions  our  American 
belief  m  democratic  values;  In  government 
by,  of  and  f.>r  the  people,  and  In  Individual 
freedom. 

To  reject  violence,  racism  and  totalitarian- 
ism: 

To  prove  by  its  actions  that  our  democratic 
Institutions  and  processes  of  government  are 
effective  instruments  of  social  change  In 
coping  with  the  domestic  problems  that  face 
our  nation  and  Imperil  its  unity 
These  problems  are 

(  1 )  overcoming  racism  :»nd  religious  and 
ethnic  prejudices  In  all  their  forms  and  In 
all  areas  of  American  life 

<2t  uprooting  poverty  and  Its  stunting 
effect  on  American  life 

13)  Improving  the  physical  environment 
In  which  we  live  and  the  public  services 
which  we  need 

i4i  enabling  minority  groups  ^  Negroes. 
Spanish- Americans.  Indians)  to  assume  an 
equal  and  active  mle  in  all  phases  of  public 
life  and  devising  new  ways  to  Insure  effec- 
tive participation  in  government  bv  all  citi- 
zens at  all  levels 

But  we  also  face  problems  abroad  The 
most  critical  of  these  Is  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, which  we  must  honorably  end  We  have 
urged  in  the  past  and  urge  again  a  multi- 
lateral cease- tire  and  a  political  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  full  self-determination  of 
their  future  by  all  the  pe<:.ple  of  South  Viet- 
nam Such  a  settlement  can  be  followed  by 
a  withdrawal  of  American,  North  Vietna- 
mese and  other  foreign  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  We  expect  that  new  .steps  will  be 
initiated  toward  these  goals  and  urge  Con- 
gress to  support  them  fully. 

But  regardless  of  whether  an  early  end  to 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  or  at  least  a  de- 
escalation  of  Its  costs  Is  attained,  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  dealing  with  the  great 
domestic  problems  outlined  above  Congress, 
as  nne  of  the  principal  voices  of  the  people, 
must  recogniye  without  ambiguity  the  fact 
that  the  racist  attliodes  of  most  of  the  white 


majority  of  our  people  and  of  iu  institutions 
are  the  root  cause  of  the  discrimination,  ex- 
ploitation and  injustices  suffered  by  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups,  as 
the  Kerner  Report  so  well  pointed  out  Con- 
gress must,  therefore,  visibly  demonstrate 
Its  steadfast  determination  to  uproot  dis- 
crimination in  the  United  States — In  the 
minds  of  our  people.  In  the  administration  uf 
our  government,  and  In  our  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  enterprises. 

Congress  must  within  lu  constitutional 
powers  satisfy  the  insistent  demand  of  aii 
segments  of  the  American  people  to  an  acthe 
and  influential  voice  and  effective  participa- 
tion in  guiding  our  nation,  and  this  Insistent 
and  just  demand  cannot  be  denied. 

In  Issuing  this  call  for  action  we  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  helpful  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  our  major  concerns  has  been  passed 
by  recent  Congresses  and  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  91st  Congress  participated  m 
enactment  of  such  legislation  Action  by  the 
9 1  St  Congress  means,  therefore,  in  substan- 
tial part,  insuring  that  the  recently  passed 
laws  are  fully  enforced  to  ensure  to  all  cit- 
izens their  rights  thereunder,  that  adequate 
funds  be  raised  from  federal  taxes,  and  that 
necessary  funds  and  personnel  are  provided 
to  this  end  But  the  91st  Congress  must  also 
stake  out  new  frontiers  and  find  better  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  confront  the 
American  people 

To  achieve  these  goals,  at  least  In  part, 
during  the  coming  Congress,  we  offer  the 
following  programs 

A.    CIVIL    rights 

1  Extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act,  which  expires  in  1970.  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  so  as  to  Insure  continued 
guaranties  of  voting  rights  for  minority 
group   voters 

2  Adequate  appropriations  and  staffing 
for  the  vigorous  and  strict  enforcement  u.' 
existing  federal  anti-discrimination  laws. 
executive  orders  and  regulations.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  US  Civil  Rights  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commissions,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  to  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  TtUe  VI  contract  com- 
pliance responsibility.  We  oppose  the  trans- 
fer of  enforcement  functions  in  the  field  .jf 
education  from  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  would  sig- 
nify abandonment  of  administrative  sanc- 
tions and  adjustments  which  have  proved 
effective  In  this  area. 

3  Adoption  of  realistic  financial  contract 
sanctions,  in  addlUon  to  contract  cancella- 
tion, agalst  violators  of  laws,  executive  or- 
ders and  regulations  prohibiting  employment 
discrimination  by  government  contractors 
and  their  sub-contractors.  Congress  should 
Investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs,  espe- 
cially in  defense  contracting 

4.  Elimination  of  remaining  areas  of  dis- 
crimination m  federal  emplo>Tnent  by  pro- 
viding through  statute  for  realistic  relief  :n 
the  form  of  compensatory  back-pay  and 
promotion  for  federal  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia employees  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
discrimination  In  hiring,  promotion  or  u-ib 
assignment 

5  Expansion  of  fair  housing  legislation. 
Including  effective  sanctions  against  all  those 
who  in  any  way.  directly  or  indirectly,  par- 
ticipate In  the  maintenance  of  housing  dis- 
crimination, whether  as  financial  agencies 
real  estate  developers,  builders,  owners,  sell- 
ers, landlords  or  their  agents.  It  is  imperative 
that  victims  of  discrimination  in  housing  ac- 
tually receive  the  housing  which  has  been 
denied  them. 

6  Outlawing  discriminatory  practices  m 
the  empanelling  of  Juries  under  state  laws 

B    elimination  or  povertt 

1  Strengthening  of  OEO  as  an  independent 
agency,   focusing  on  anti-poverty  programs 
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with  the  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
the  poor,  adequately  staffed  and  funded. 

2.  Continuance,  expansion  and  full  appro- 
priations up  to  authorized  amounts  for  job 
training  programs,  adult  education  and  spe- 
cial educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children.  Job  training  programs  must  be 
oriented  toward  available  Jobs  and  skills 
needed  in  a  modern  technological  society  and 
provide  general  education,  where  needed,  as 
the  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  greater  skills. 
Such  programs  mtist  also  provide  opportu- 
nity for  the  acquisition  of  business  and  man- 
agerial skills. 

3.  Financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
members  of  minority  groups  in  establishing 
new  Independent  businesses  or  expanding  ex- 
isting enterprises.  Including  authority  for 
government  agencies  to  accept  greater  risks 
than  those  which  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  Insurance  companies  will  accept. 
The  main  emphasis  In  helping  minority  group 
entrepreneurs  must  be  on  direct  Federal  Gov- 
ernment loans,  rather  than  on  guaranties  to 
private  lenders. 

4.  A  humanely  administered  welfare  sys- 
tem which  must  Include  (a)  national  eligibil- 
ity and  benefits  standards,  (b)  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  living  for  those  unable 
to  work  for  age,  health  or  family  reasons,  (c) 
.idministrative  procedures  and  practices 
vihich  clearly  set  forth  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  welfare  recipients  and  which  sim- 
plify the  determination  of  eligibility  and 
ether  adjudications  or  appeals.  Welfare 
recipients  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
minor  assets,  such  as  Insurance  payments  for 
injuries  or  property  damage,  and  to  retain 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  wages  which  they 
are  able  to  earn.  Work  Incentive  programs 
should  be  expanded  but  participation  should 
be  strictly  voluntary. 

5  Free  food  stamps  should  be  Issued  to  all 
needy  pwrsons  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  required 
to  Institute  food  stamp  programs  in  counties 
not  yet  covered  and  to  start  food  stamp  and 
tood  donation  programs  even  If  local  officials 
refuse  to  apply. 

6.  Funds  must  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  build  all  public  housing  authorized  In 
past  legislation  and  not  yet  built.  Public 
housing  must  be  upgraded  technically  and 
esthetlcally  and  unit  cost  limitations  raised 
to  realistic  levels.  To  avoid  ghettoizlng  the 
poor  in  public  housing,  rents  should  be  ad- 
justed upward  so  that  working  Americans  of 
varied  Incomes  may  benefit  from  public  hous- 
Kig  facilities.  Novel  housing  and  urban  Im- 
provement programs,  such  as  repair  of  exist- 
ing housing,  assistance  toward  homeowner- 
.^hlp  and  rent  subsidies,  should  be  adequately 
Uinded  so  as  to  permit  these  programs  to 
proceed  effectively.  Congress  must  assist  in 
the  modernization  of  the  housing  industry 
and  of  building  codes  so  that  housing  costs 
ran  be  reduced  and  kept  within  bounds. 

7  Health  care  must  be  further  Improved 
.tnd  expanded  to  enable  all  citizens  regardless 
o:  age  to  receive  all  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices which  they  may  need.  Congress  should 
institute  a  full-scale  investigation  into  all 
aspects  of  medical  care  with  a  view  to  Its 
improvement  and  the  reduction  of  its  cost. 

8  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Acts  should  be  extended  to 
rover  all  employees  subject  to  federal  Juris- 
diction without  any  exception.  Even  recent 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
have  left  niunerous  workers  without  coverage 
^ind  with  a  poverty  level  of  earnings.  The 
minimum  wage  level  should  be  further  raised 
!-o  that  those  remunerated  at  that  rate,  can 
earn  wages  above  the  poverty  level. 

9  The  work  of  Congress,  recently  begun,  In 
i'rotectlng  the  consumer  against  fraud,  over- 
reaching in  terms  of  prices  and  installment 
t'.nanclng,  substandard  or  unsafe  goods,  etc. 
must  be  continued  and  expanded.  Extreme 
watchfulness  will  be  required  to  ferret  out 
new  practices  replacing  those  banned  by 
newly  enacted  laws. 
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10.  Important  as  all  these  programs  are, 
they  cannot  be  expected  by  themselves  quick- 
ly to  end  poverty  and  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment and  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  continued  technological  progress  on  em- 
ployment. All  of  these  programs  must  be 
buttressed  by  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  act  as  the  "Employer  of  Last 
Resort"  and  to  provide  permanent  and  use- 
ful employment  for  those  whom  private  en- 
terprises cannot  train  for  or  provide  with 
such  employment. 

c.    the    preservation    and/or    restoration 

OF    A    livable    environment 

1.  Expanded  antl-poUutlon  legislation  to 
force  those  whose  activities  have  polluted  or 
continue  to  pollute  air,  water  and  land,  to 
take  promptly  the  steps  necessary  to  end  the 
harm  which  they  Inflict  on  our  environ- 
ment. Emphasis  must  be  on  speedy  action 
for  near-term  results  and  the  creation  of  pro- 
duction facilities  for  anti-pollution  equip- 
ment of  all  types  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
presently  In  existence.  Congressional  pres- 
sure on  the  automotive  and  oil  Industries 
must  be  maintained  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  cheaper  and  better  antl-poUutlon 
devices  for  motor  vehicles  and  of  motor  and 
heating  fuels  with  less  pollutants. 

2.  Reconstruction  of  city  cores  to  create 
recreational,  cultural  and  other  public  facili- 
ties for  the  preservation  of  the  amenities  of 
urban  life.  Such  reconstruction  must  simul- 
taneously. If  not  first,  provide  housing  and 
business  quarters  for  those  displaced  at  rea- 
sonable rentals. 

3.  Revltallzatlon  of  local  public  transport 
as  a  public  service  to  attract  maximum  pub- 
lic use. 

4.  Expansion  and  preservation  of  national 
parks  and  other  public  recreational,  forest 
and  wilderness  areas  for  public  enjoyment 
and  a  healthful  natural  environment. 

D.  citizen  participation 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  Electoral  College 
system  In  presidential  elections  and  the 
election  of  the  President  by  a  nationwide 
majority  of  the  American  voters.  Any  such 
plan  must  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  the 
vote  count,  provide  uniform  residential  and 
minimum  age  qualification  for  the  right  to 
vote,  and  prevent  vote  fraud. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
be  heard  and  to  participate  effectively  In  the 
planning  of  public  projects  which  concern 
him,  such  as  anti-poverty  programs,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  highway 
construction  and  transportation  and  local 
health  care  projects.  Provisions  for  public 
hearings  prior  to  and  after  final  preparation 
of  plans  in  these  fields  should  be  uniformly 
adopted  along  the  lines  of  those  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

3.  Lowering  of  the  voting  age  In  all  fed- 
eral elections. 

4.  Equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
military  service.  The  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  support  his  country  by  performing 
military  service  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
"punishment"  Imposed  on  those  whose  con- 
duct affronts  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  or  local  draft  boards. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  POLICY 
ON  URBAN  GROWTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  10,  1969.  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  addressed  the 
National  Housing  Conference  on  "The 
Need  for  a  National  Policy  on  Urban 
Growth." 
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Because  of  the  desperate  need  to  ra- 
tionally coordinate  the  sprawling  growth 
of  our  Nation's  cities,  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Ashley's  speech  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The   gentleman   from    Ohio   observes 
that  the  cities  of  the  United  States  at 
once  present  us  with  the  greatest  poten-^ 
tial  and  greatest  dilemma  of  our  age.      " 

To  properly  provide  urban  residents 
with  the  necessary  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, education,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, and  business  is  a  tremendous 
challenge. 

Only  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  over- 
all impact  of  our  burgeoning  population 
and  technology  on  city  life  will  we  be 
able  to  make  the  cities  of  the  future 
enjoyable  flourishing  places  to  live.  The 
alternative  can  be  seen  in  the  headlines 
of  today's  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  has  served  so  effec- 
tively in  this  House  for  14  years,  is  aware 
that  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
among  the  minority  groups,  and  those  in 
the  majority  as  well,  have  made  some 
parts  of  urban  America  a  battleground, 
with  all  of  the  ills,  fears,  threats,  and 
trouble  that  a  chaotic,  close-quartered 
Living  breeds. 

Adequate  housing  and  pleasant  com- 
munity living  are  within  the  realm  of 
this  Nation  to  provide  a  majority  of  its 
citizens. 

An  acknowledged  expert  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  due  to  his  many  years  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Mr.  Ashley, 
in  his  speech,  reminds  us  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  as  lavtTnakers  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  our  neighbors 
to  develop  the  coordinated  policy  that 
will  make  urban  life  attractive  and  de- 
sirable, not  an  existence  to  be  shunned 
for  the  lessening  safety  of  the  suburbs. 

His  address  follows : 
The  Need  for  a  National  Policy  on 
Urban  Growth 
I  Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Thomas  Ludlow 

Ashley.  National  Housing  Conference  38th 

Annual  Convention.  March  10.  1969) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
National  Housing  Conference  and  to  share 
the  platform  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend.  Bill  Widnall,  from 
New  Jersey;  one  of  America's  outstanding 
city  officials.  Mayor  Washington:  and  with 
Leon  Wiener,  a  nationally  known  home 
builder  who  has  had  the  respect  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  for  many 
years. 

I  want  to  talk  a  few  minutes  this  morning 
about  the  need  for  a  national  policy  on  urban 
growth. 

In  the  first  annual  report  on  national 
housing  goals,  submitted  to  Congress  this 
past  January  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  President  Johnson  outlined  a  plan  for 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  26  mil- 
lion housing  units  In  the  next  decade,  a  task 
which  he  referred  to  as  "a  firm  national  com- 
mitment." The  report  also  Identified  poten- 
tial problems  that  may  be  faced  in  achieving 
this  goal:  speclflc'felly,  the  sensitivity  of  resi- 
dential building  to  credit  conditions  and  the 
long-run  need  for  adequate  labor,  land,  and 
materials  to  maintain  an  increased  level  of 
construction. 

In  my  view  this  is  anything  but  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  fundamental  problems  we 
face  if  our  national  housing  goals  are  to  be 
met  in  a  rational  manner.  The  real  difficul- 
ties, I  believe,  are  the  result  of  certain  trends 
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of  hftpbMsnl  urb«n  growtta  th«t  have  crys- 
talliaad  in  r«o«nt  yean.  For  example 

Our  largect  metropolitan  areaa  have  ex- 
perienced the  moet  rapid  population  growth 
in  the  period  l»«0-46.  with  meet  of  it  oe- 
ciuTlnc  In  auburban  and  outlying  areaa— not 
In  oantral  cltlee. 

In  terma  of  Industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
panalon,  bualneae  more  and  more  U  seeking 
locaUon  altea  in  theae  same  suburban  and 
fringe  jurladlctlona 

Smaller  cltlee  and  vUlagee  outalde  the  met- 
ropolitan areaa  have  had  much  slower  ratea  of 
growth  and  many  are  completely  circum- 
vented by  the  couree  of  economic  develop- 
ment 

With  reference  to  rural  America,  ita  popu- 
lation haa  remained  nearly  sUllc  since  1960 
but  lu  farming  sector  haa  dropped  signifi- 
cantly 

Regarding  black  America,  the  majority  now 
reatdee  in  core  dUee:  yet  a  sizable  minority 
I  approximately  4A  percent*  sUU  lives  ajid 
labors  In  the  countryalde. 

In  terms  of  public  expenditure*,  our  larger 
cltlee  lend  to  spend  more  per  capita  as  their 
population  size  increasee  and  private  citi- 
zens m  urban  areas  must  pay  more  to  main- 
tain a  moderate  standard  of  living  than 
people  elsewhere 

Regtftaiig  the  form  of  urbanization,  most 
or  tae'f^««nt  pattern  of  suburban  develop- 
Bi*Dt — with  but  few  exceptions— leads  to 
"sprawl"  with  an  accompanying  destructive. 
<llsord«rly.  and  coetly  use  of  land 

In  terms  of  the  future,  present  projecriona 
Indicate  that  our  population  will  Increase  by 
about  73  percent  by  the  year  3000  '  something 
OTer  100  mUllon)  with  19  out  of  every  30 
Americans  being  urban  dwellers 

Theae  trends  and  this  projecaon  demon- 
strate to  me  that  all  levels  of  government 

and  eapeclally  the  Federal  Oovernment^- 
muai  focus  on  developing  concerted  means  of 
redlrecUng  and  reahaplng  the  existing  urban- 
ization proceas. 

If  the  NaUon  chooeee  to  ignore  the  problem 
of  sprawl  and  accept  the  past  pattern  of 
urb»n  development  as  good  enough  for  the 
future,  the  consequences  will  be  catastrophic 
and  the  catastrophy  will  fall  equaUy  on  the 
suburbs  and  the  Inner  cltlee.  and  on  rural 
America  as  weU.  Unfortunately,  what  U  ab- 
sent from  the  President  s  report  on  national 
housing  goals  U  any  recognlUon  that  quality 
of  development  Is  as  Important  as  quantity 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  under- 
score the  urgent  need  for  developing  a  na- 
tional urban  growth  policy    The  popuUUon 
Imbalance  between  urban  and  r\iral  America 
necessitates  it   The  fiscal  and  public  service* 
Imbalance    between    our    core    cltloe.    small 
cltlee.   rural   communlUee.   and   countryside, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  suburban  America  on 
the  other,  requires  It   The  uncoordinated  und 
frequently  negative  impact  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental programs  at  all  levels,  which  have 
helped  mold  the  existing  patterns  of  urban 
growth,  nguree  in  lu  establishment  The  high 
coet  of  public  and  private  consumption  In  our 
larger  urban  areas  makes  thu  new  spproach 
neceaaary   The  very  real  social  and  emotli.nal 
costs  of  high  density    ghetto  life  demand  It 
as  do  such   environmental   hazards  as  dirty 
air    Impure   water,   noise,   and   traffic   snarls 
And  certainly  the  helter  skelter  gobbling  up 
of   land   on   the  suburban    fringe   prompu   a 
mure  rational  strategy  or  urban  growth  '.hiui 
we  have  known  in  the  past 

Putting  the  proposlUon  differently  it  la 
clear  that  the-  task  of  providing  decent 
shelter  for  every  American  family  and  Tor  >he 
minions  of  new  family  units  that  we  formed 
each  year,  will  require  a  three- pronged  at- 
tack on  the  inner  city,  where  physical,  social 
and  economic  problems  become  more  acute 
each  year  despite  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  on  slngle-claaa 
suburbia,  where  too  often  the  pressures  of 
necessity  and  expediency  have  ruled,  where 
too  often  promoter  development  has  tiUen 
place   on    an    unplanned,    ad    hoc    basis    and 
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where  arUflcUl  barriers  have  prompted  In- 
equality of  houatng,  education,  and  Job  op- 
portuniaea;  and.  thirdly,  on  the  development 
of  new  and  expanding  communities  that  will 
offer  a  well-planned,  comprehensive  living 
environment  and  in  the  proceas  relieve  the 
Inner  city  density  sufficiently  to  allow  major 
rebuilding  and  rehabUIUUon  programs  that 
will  be  responsive  to  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  needs  of  our  central  cities 

These  strategies,  as  I  say.  may  be  clear 
but  In  the  absence  of  a  coherent,  comprehen- 
sive policy  on  urban  growth,  the  only  alter- 
native U  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  un- 
certain and  usually  faulty  assumptions  in- 
adequate planning,  and  on  a  spectrum  of 
overlapping  and  often  conHictlng  federal 
programs  which  together  do  little  more  than 
to  assure  perpetuation  of  past  growth  pat- 
terns which  have  spawned  the  very  prob- 
lems were  now  trying  to  solve. 

If  we  want  a  frightening  glimpse  of  Amer- 
ica the  beauUful  ten  years  from  now.  let  me 
direct  your  attention  again  to  the  flirst  an- 
nual report  on  national  housing  goaU  and 
the  section  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
availability  of  building  sites  We  are  told 
that  the  estimated  30  million  unassisted 
uniu  required  over  the  next  ten  years  gen- 
erally will  be  built  in  the  suburbs,  ouuide 
Che  central  cities  where  the  availability  of 
sites  is  not  an  acute  problem." 

If  we  know  anything  from  past  expe- 
rience. Its  that  a  major  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  sprawl  u  the  leap-frogging,  discon- 
tinuous nature  of  much  of  current  suburban 
growth  Areas  are  bypassed  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  Including  unavailability  of  large 
enough  plou  or  tracu  with  clear  title,  spi- 
rallng  land  cosu.  and  Inaoceaslblllty  to 
transportauon 

My    argument    is    not    against    suburban 
growth    but   rather  against    the    identifiable 
disadvantages    that    we    know    result    from 
disorderly  sprawl    Public   facilities  are  more 
costly  because  roads,  utility  trunk  lines,  and 
other    facilities    have    to    be    extended    over 
longer  distances  and   in  patterns  which  are 
not   necessarily   the  moet  economical.   A   too 
widely  dispersed  pattern  of  development  In- 
creases the  cost  of  commuting  and  this  is  a 
particular    burden    for    low- income    workers 
especially  when  Inflated  values  preempt  land 
for  higher  coet  housing   The  esthetic  impact 
of  sprawl  may  be  said  to  be  largely  a  reflec- 
tion   of    personal    taste    but    certainly    strip 
commercial    developmenu    with    their    bill- 
boards, neon  signs,  and  used  car  lots  and  the 
neglected,  bypassed  tracts  of  land  are  char- 
acteristics  of   suburban    sprawl    with    which 
we  are  all   familiar 

In  brief.  I  think  :he  report  is  optimistic 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  buUdIng 
sites  outside  the  central  cities,  but  my  real 
concern  U  that  20  million  unaasUted  units 
are  being  programmed  for  the  suburbs  In 
the  absence  of  the  kind  of  coherent  approach 
to  urban  growth  that  is  within  our  grasp 

This  same  void  is  apparent  In  the  section 
of  the  report  that  talks  about  site  avalla- 
bUity  inside  our  oentrtU  clUee  Here  we  are 
told  that  of  the  remaining  6  million  units 
that  are  to  be  made  available  In  the  next 
decade  2  million  •will  be  obtained  through 
rehabilitation  nf  existing  units  and  thus 
there  wiu  not  be  any  land  requirements  for 
that  .ictlvlty  •  Sites  for  the  remainder,  we 
are  told,  will  come  from  large  iunounu  of 
bypassed  undeveloped  acreage  in  inner  cities 
and  from  land  generated  by  urban  renewal 
activity 

If  these  projections  dont  provide  a  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  or  i.therwlae  con- 
vince '-he  less  affluent  In  our  society  that 
we  are  working  toward  social  and  economic 
Integration,  they  may  be  heartened  by  the 
announcement  that  'a  development  which 
promisee  to  provide  some  mulU-famlly  sites 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  is 
the  ise  of  air  rights  platforms  over  high- 
ways ■  If  nothing  else,  this  proposal  appears 
to  bear  out  the  promise  sUted  e^rUer  tiiat 
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"Improvements  in  timnsporUUon  facilities 
win  link  new  houses  with  new  and  exlstlm? 
Job*.""  "^ 

I'm    also   very   much    concerned   over   the 
further  aasumpUon  conUlned  In  the  report 
that   "the   new   communities   program,   au- 
thorleed  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  tievel- 
opment  Act  of  19fl8.  will  also  help  to  provide 
sites  serving  production  goals  of  the  10-year 
program  •■    I'm    not    at    all    sure    that    is    so 
but.    again,    my    real    hang-up    U    over    the 
fact  that  there  has  been  very  lltUe  legUla- 
tlon,    Sute   or   Federal,   enacted   specifically 
to  deal  with  the  unique  features  of  new  com- 
munity development  and  that  no  nationwide 
planning   has   been   done   to  develop   a   new 
community  policy  in  the  United  States   The 
National   Resources  Planning   Board   under- 
took preliminary  studies  In  the  1930'8  which 
Included  consideration  of  planned  communl- 
Uee. but  the  board  went  out  of  existence  be- 
fore there  was  an  opportunity  to  go  beyonri 
the  exploratory  stage.  Although  a  number  r  r 
planned  new  communlUee  have  been   built 
until  recently  there  were  no  State,  area-wide 
or  regional   plans  which   gave  consideration 
to  a  new  community  approach  and  attempted 
to    Identify    appropriate    locations    for   such 
l»rge-scale  developments. 

Unless   we   are  to  foster  the  same  sprawl 
that  has  resulted  from  unplanned  suburban 
growth,    new    and    expanding    communities 
must  be  the  product  of  a  planning  proces.s 
which  relate*  the  new  community  develop- 
ment  to   area-wide,   regional,   and   naUona! 
urban    development    plans    and    objectives 
The    conUnuous    planning    process   required 
permits  adjustmenu  between  the  actual  rate 
of  growth  of  a  new  community  and  Job  op- 
portunlUes   within  or  near  the  community 
and  the  need  for  public  faclUUes.  transpor- 
tauon, public  services,  and  commercial  and 
retail  establishments. 

I  dont  think  its  necessarily  wrong  or  a 
mistake  to  proceed  with  new  communities 
at  this  Ume  but  I  do  think  that  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  doing  so  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  kind  of  a  coherent,  comprehen- 
sive approach  John  Oarvey,  deputy  execu- 
Uve  director  of  the  NaUonal  League  of  ClUes. 
recently  lUted  some  basic  Issues  Involved  in 
the  consideration  of  a  U.S.  position  on  new 
and  expanded  towns,  among  which  were  the 
following: 

1  The  extent  to  which  the  Nation  can 
develop  and  give  priority  to  the  poUcles,  the 
funding  and  the  administration  of  a  dynamic 
and  a  balanced  plan  of  urbanization,  meeting 
lU  new  and  lu  expanded  growth  needs  and 
Its  renewal  needs  as  well. 

2  Within  the  plan,  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  prepared  to  define  specific  local,  regional. 
State,  and  National  governmental  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  opportumues  and  reeponsl- 
bllltles.  and  to  establish  appropriate  objec- 
tives, strategies,  and  guidelines  for  aU. 

3  The  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared  to 
structure  our  country's  pattern  of  urban- 
izauon.  Industrialization,  and  rural  migra- 
tion. 

4  The  extent  to  which  we  are  agreed  that 
such  urban  growth  Include  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  underprivileged 
the  minorities  and  the  people  In  the  low-  and 
moderate- Income  brackets 

5  The  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared  to 
exercise  more  public  ownership  of  land  In 
urban  and  in  urbanizing  areas,  thereby  re- 
taining for  the  general  public  benefit.  In- 
cremenu  In  land  values,  and  holding  down 
the  coats  of  land  for  essential  purposes. 

6  The  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared  to 
Industrialize  our  bunding  industry  and  to 
modernize  our  building  codes  and  ordinances, 
thereby  holding  down  cosU  of  housing  con- 
struction 

These  are  issues  or  questions  which  to  date 
have  gone  largely  unanswered.  Together  they 
underscore  my  basic  thesis,  which  Is  that  If 
the  Nation  Is  ever  to  have  a  meaningful, 
politically  relevant  policy  on  future  urban- 


ization, immediate  attention  must  be  focuaed 
by  the  White  House  and  Oongreaa — 

On  tb*  various  factors  that  condition 
urban  growth; 

On  the  consequences  of  continuing  with 
the  present  developmental  p»ttem; 

On  the  proa  and  cons  of  the  various  al- 
ternatives that  might  be  adopted  to  redirect 
this  development;  and 

On  the  steps  that  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
into  being  a  poUcy  process  that  wlU  help 
achieve  a  more  balanced  future  tirban 
growth — a  more  balanced  development  In 
rural  and  urban  America. 


SEX:   AN  INTRAMURAL  SPORT, 
MAYBE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues will  have  a  chance  to  hear  the 
cries  of  disbelief  from  the  mothers  and 
dads  of  little  children  since  sex  educa- 
tion is  now  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  class- 
room curriculum  in  nearby  MontgomeiT 
County,  Md. 

Mr.  •Tar"  Paulin,  a  local  newspaper 
editor,  in  reporting  on  the  educational 
curriculum,  concludes  his  column  with 
this  expression  of  revulsion: 

The  ultimate  we  presume  will  be  the  day 
when  Intercourse  becomes  an  Intramural 
.sport. 

I  include  Mr.  Paulin's  editorial  from 
the  March  12,  1969,  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Advertiser,  of  Rockvllle,  Md.,  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

An    iNTKAMtTKAL    SPOHT.    MaTBX? 

(By  Leo  "Tar"  Paulin) 
In  1964  Dr.  Mary  8.  Calderone  formed  an 
organization  called  8IECUS  (Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States) . 
SIECUS  Is  the  most  Influential  organization 
promoting  sex  education  programs  In  schools 
today. 

Dr.  Calderone.  a  contributor  to  the  Na- 
Uonal Education  Association  Journal,  Is  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  educational  factories. 
.\ccordlng  to  Dr.  Gordon  V.  Drake,  of  Chris- 
tian Crusade,  she  addressed  320  boys  at  Blair 
.\cademy  In  New  Jersey.  She  asked,  ""What  Is 
sex  for?"'  She  answered  her  own  question. 
'  It"8  for  fun  .  .  .  for  wonderful  sensa- 
tion .  .  .  Sex  Is  not  something  you  turn  off 
;ike  a  faucet.  If  you  do.  It's  unhealthy," 

She  continued:  "'We  need  new  values  to 
pstabllsh  when  and  how  we  should  have  sex- 
ual experiences.  Nobody's  standing  on  a  plat- 
form giving  answers.  You  are  beyond  jr  ir 
parents.  But  you  can't  Just  move  economi- 
cally or  educationally.  You  must  move  sex- 
ually as  well." 

In  1909  many  of  the  darlings  at  Vassar  are 
demanding  the  privilege  of  entertaining  men 
overnight  In  their  rooms.  Could  the  Vassar 
journey  Into  licentiousness  be  the  result  of 
SIECUS's  efforts? 

One  of  SIECtJS'8  founders  and  moet  In- 
fluential Board  members  is  Dr,  Isadore  Rubin, 
He  Is  also  editor  of  ""Sexology"  magazine.  The 
sworn  testimony  of  an  undercover  operative 
for  the  New  York  PoUce  Department  identl- 
:ied  Isadore  Rubin  In  1966  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  After  his  dismissal  as 
1  teacher  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion In  1951  for  refusing  to  declare  whether 
the  New  York  City  Teachers  Union — which 
was  expelled  from  the  AFL-CIO  because  It 
was  found  to  be  CommunlBt-oontroUed. 

■  Sexology"  Lg  a  slick  smut  magazine  replete 
with  pictured  and  written  erotica.  Some  of 
lU  '"informative"  articles  are:  Alcohol  Can 
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Solve  Sex  Problems,  Group  Sex  Orgies,  My 
Wife  Knows  I'm  Homosexual,  and  Gangs  that 
Hunt  Down  "Queers."  Several  of  the  mag- 
aslne's  editors,  those  who  write  the  ""enllght- 
enlng"  proae  Just  lUted  are  also  editors  of 
moat  of  the  sex  courses  in  schools.  Among 
theae  editors  U  one  Dr.  Lester  Klrkendall, 
who  believes  that  any  absolute  moral  stand- 
ard Is  absolutely  unthinkable.  But  that  Is  not 
all;  he  says:  "A  tremendotis  feeling  of  na- 
tional unity,  a  sense  of  closeness,  goodwill. 
and  harmony  may  result  from  fearing  an- 
other nation  or  from  the  efforts  of  trying  to 
destroy  another  nation.  Such  unity,"  he  con- 
cludes, "is  Immoral." 

The  reasoning,  or  more  properly  the  ex- 
cuse, for  sex  education  in  schools  is  to  teach 
children  the  reproductive  system  because  the 
parents  are  not  qualified  or  are  reluctant  to 
do  so. 

I  think  it  is  proper  for  all  of  us  to  ask,  "Is 
sex  education  in  schools  necessary?"  To  hear 
the  educators  Justify  their  position,  anyone 
over  35  years  old  mtist  wonder  how  he  ever 
came  into  the  world  since  his  parents  were 
deprived  of  sex  education  In  schools. 

Sex  education  is  part  of  the  curriculum  In 
the  secondary  schools  In  Montgomery  County. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  it  wiU  become 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  following  ele- 
mentary schools:  Rock  Creek  Forest,  Whlttler 
Woods,  Oalthersburg,  Aspen  Hill,  Meadow 
Hall,  Oakland  Terrace,  Colesvllle,  Forest 
Grove,  Farmland,  Montrose,  Bel  Pre  Eventu- 
ally sex  Instruction  will  be  extended  to  all 
elementary  schools  In  the  County  starting 
at  kindergarten  level. 

The  new  program  was  revealed  by  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Schneider,  supervisor  of  health 
education  and  services  for  county  schools, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  project,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Board  of  Education  Monday, 
to  which  parents  of  children  In  the  affected 
schools  were  invited  last  week.  For  specific 
details,  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  libraries 
of  the  schools  involved,  where  copies  of  the 
complete  program  will  be  on  file,  and  they 
can  get  replies  to  any  questions  from  the  In- 
dividual school  principals. 

Dr.  Schneider  said  the  program  will  be 
similar  to  classes  now  taught  Junior  high 
school  students  and  reduced  to  the  elemen- 
tary grade  level  because  of  an  apparent  need 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  many  families 
to  give  their  children  essential  Information 
at  home,  coupled  with  a  1966  act  by  the  legis- 
lature requiring  that  sex  and  family  life  be 
taught  in  elementary  as  well  as  Junior  high 
schools,  leaving  such  instructions  "incum- 
bent on  all  schools." 

As  of  now,  Schneider  said,  the  classes  will 
stick  to  simple  facts  that  will  be  treated  as 
family  material.  In  response  to  a  question, 
he  said,  "we  won't  even  discuss  premarital  re- 
lations until  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation itself  takes  a  position." 

Schneider  said  he,  himself,  doesn't  condone 
premarital  sex  and,  with  regard  to  future 
planning,  "We  win  hold  to  this  position  tmtil 
we  feel  that  our  society  has  changed  its  posi- 
tion." 

Aside  from  the  questionable  use  of  our  tax 
dollar  to  teach  sex  to  kindergarten  kids,  is 
there  any  real  need  for  sex  education  at  any 
school  level?  Is  this  not  still  the  prerogative 
of  the  parent?  There  is  nothing  very  mysteri- 
ous about  the  biological  aspects  of  sex:  it 
comes  as  naturally  to  male  and  female  as 
breathing,  loving,  hating,  laughing,  crying 
or  any  other  hiunan  emotion. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
SIECUS  crowd  Is  more  concerned  with  the 
destruction  of  moral  standards  than  it  is 
the  education  of  the  child. 

Most  certainly  there  is  more  promiscuity 
among  young  people  today  than  at  any  time 
in  modem  history,  and  there  is,  by  far,  a 
greater  number  of  iUegitlmate  births  among 
school  girls  than  during  any  previous  period 
in  our  history.  The  ultimate,  we  presume, 
wlU  be  the  day  when  Intercourse  wiU  become 
an  intramural  sport. 
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FRONT-PAGE  STORIES  THAT 
MISSED  THE  FRONT  PAGES 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF   NBW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
test  of  the  quality  of  a  society  is  who  it 
jails  for  political  activities  and  what 
those  political  activities  are. 

Mr.  James  Wechsler,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  journalists,  reported  on  two 
situations  in  successive  columns  in  this 
week's  New  York  Post.  These  situations 
will  cause  many  devoted  Americans  con- 
cern and  anguish.  That  concern  will  be 
especially  sharp  for  those  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  count  Mr.  David  Hawk  and 
Mr.  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  as  friends.  For 
these  are  men  whose  lives  have  touched 
thousands  and  whose  suffering  will 
therefore  be  shared  by  thousands. 

David  Hawk's  dilemma  has  been  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  great  many  other  young 
Americans  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
being  drafted  into  a  war  they  believe  to 
be  morally  and  politically  indefensible. 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  runner-up  for  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam  in  the  1967  elec- 
tions, has  already  spent  long  months  in 
prison  for  advocating  negotiations  with 
the  Vietcong — an  offense  which  would 
seem  relatively  minor  compared  to  that 
committed  by  this  Government  and  by 
his  own  Government,  which  are  in  fact 
even  now  presumably  conducting  such 
negotiations,  not  merely  advocating 
them. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  habit  more 
useful  to  the  public  and  less  likely  to 
bring  recognition  to  a  journalist  than 
Mr.  Wechsler's  habit  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  front-page 
stories  which  have  somehow  missed  the 
front  pages.  These  columns  of  James 
Wechsler  speak  for  themselves,  and  put 
us  all  once  again  greatly  in  his  debt: 
Dancesous  Man 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
For  an  hour  yesterday  David  Truong  and 
I  talked  about  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  a  leader  of  the  peace  movement 
In  Vietnam  who  has  been  Imprisoned  by 
the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  We  discussed  at  length 
the  question  of  whether  I  should  publish  his 
father's  letter.  It  is  too  easy  to  make  Journal- 
istic decisions  that  may  Involve  one  man's 
life  or  death.  But  at  the  end  of  our  meeting. 
we  agreed  that  the  desperate  effort  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  to  pretend  that  it  Is  the 
voice  of  South  Vietnam  was  so  outrageous 
that  the  statement  of  the  man  who  stood  up 
against  that  cabal  in  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  record.  And  I 
hope  that  the  following  words  from  Truong 
Dinh  Dzu  to  his  son  will  be  heard  around 
the  world. 

"Mt  Dear  DAvro:  Today  Is  the  fourth  of 
the  first  month  of  the  Vietnamese  calendar 
of  the  New  Year  of  the  Cock.  It  is  your  year, 
as  you  were  born  on  Sept  2.  1945.  It  will 
also  be  our  year,  the  year  of  success  for  the 
group  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

"I  am  feeling  well,  although  the  detention 
and  the  constant  surveillance  are  quite  hard 
for  my  nerves.  Without  any  pressure  from 
Nixon.  I  dont  think  I  and  other  well-known 
non-Communists  wlU  ever  be  released.  I  am 
doing  my  best  not  to  break  down.  There  are 
terrible  moments  where  I  feel  I  am  creck- 
ing.  A  delegation  of  deputies  from  the  Assem- 
bly recently  visited  the  Island,  and  I  promised 
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tb«  m«Jor  of  the  pl«c«  that  I  would  not  try 
to  meet  thfm  However,  my  gu&rdlan  had 
clamped  with  lumber  every  door  and  window 
of  the  little  shack  for  two  days  and  there 
waan't  any  food  coming  in.  After  the  dele- 
gauon  left,  then  I  was  let  out  I  felt  like 
hitting  the  guardian 

"Despite  all  this.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans must  give  some  Justification  to  their 
people  about  continuing  this  war  With  the 
new  communique  of  Hanoi  and  the  .VLF 
about  a  peace  cabinet  for  Saigon.  Nixon  and 
Lodge  will  eventually  have  to  concede  Mn 
that  point  If  they  want  to  end  the  war 
Otherwise,  there  are  good  prospects  that  it 
will  not  be  over  by  1972 

"On  the  other  hand  the  new  government 
must  include  those  renowned  natloniillsta 
who  can  deal  with  the  NL?  and  Hanoi  be- 
cause they  have  the  potential  to  organize  the 
existing  religious  groups  In  South  Vietnam 
and  because  they  hold  high  prestige  with  the 
people  From  now  untl!  !ate  May  89  events 
will  lead  to  my  release  and  by  July  It  Is  pc«- 
slble  that  a  new  cabinet  will  take  shape  In 
Saigon 

i  hope  you  will  handle  this  letter  with 
care  because  If  the  Saigon  regime  finds  out 
that  this  Is  for  release  to  the  US.  Saigon 
might  not  allow  mother  to  visit  me  once  a 
month -and  put  tighter  restrictions  on  our 
family  ©u  the  other  hand  you  must  tell  the 
people  back  there  that  the  war  Is  far  from 
over  The  Presidential  campaign  might  be 
over  but  not  Vietnam  3f)  there  Is  ne«d  for 
further  effort  At  the  present  rate  we  all 
might  have  to  face  1973  with  a  bigger  Viet- 
nam 

To  a  New  Year  of  success  for  all  of  us.  of 
happiness  and  peace  for  our  country  " 

Now  let  there  be  only  this  f(X)tnote  If 
the  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this 
column  Is  some  form  of  Thleu-Ky  revenge 
against  the  man  whose  words  are  quoted 
here  I  am  confident  there  will  be  an  explo- 
sive expression  of  the  American  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  decency  And  if  something  goes 
wrong,  there  will  be  one  newspaperman 
watching    • 
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Another  Cast' alt y 
I  By  James  A  Wechsler  i 

The  V  3  will  shortly  claim  another  prisoner 
in  the  Vietnam  war  Unhappily  he — like  nu- 
merous other  captives--  Is  a  young.  Idealistic 
American  He  Is  25-year-old  David  Hawk,  who 
surrendered  to  federal  authorities  on  Mon- 
day in  the  chapel  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary after  participating  In  a  peaceful  sanc- 
tuary of  conscience"  to  dramatize  his  refusal 
t  J  serve  In  the  Army 

I  talked  with  him  yesterday  and  through- 
out the  conversation  there  recurred  the 
thought  how  many  of  our  most  thoughtful 
decent  young  men  will  be  behind  bars- or 
finding  refuge  in  Canada  or  other  places-- 
when  this  ghastly  war  is  finally  ended'' 

It  Is  painful  to  emphasize  that  Hawk  has 
all  the  surface  attributes  jf  a  healthy  re- 
spectable American  youth  who  ml>?ht  be 
serenely  serving  as  a  corporate  executive  and 
playing  golf  at  a  suburban  cx)untry  club 

But  too  much  of  comfortable  America  still 
envisages  our  young  antl- warriors  as  eccen- 
tric malcontenu.  so  one  must  contest  the 
stereotype  by  polnUng  out  .igaln  that  rhe 
crisis  of  conscience  stirred  by  the  Vietnam 
war  has  hit  so  many  conservative  home's 
such  as  the  one  in  which  David  Hawk  was 
reared 

It  wUl  surely  spread  with  new  intensity  :t 
the  war  drags  on. 

He  was  born  in  AUentown,  Pa  .  in  1943  His 
father  li  a  salesman  for  a  small  electronics 
firm,  his  mother  a  registered  nurse  They 
have  voted  Democratic  only  once  m  their 
lives— the  year  waa  1964  They  are  deeply 
comnUtted  members  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
gregatlonaa    Church,    a    group    strongly    in- 
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niey  could  not  hide  their  shock  when  David 
t.'ld  them  that  he  was  l>fcomln)?  a  crlml- 
!'.a;  tnat  is.  a  draft -reslster  But  after  many 
l"ng.  sometimes  tortured  .-onservatlon.s  thev 
affirmed  their  rejpect  f..r  hla  tldellty  to  con- 
viction and  have  said  so  In  public  it  is  the 
''ontlnuing  miracle  of  America  that  such  ad- 
justments occur 

David  Hawk  attended  public  school  In  Al- 
lentown  and  went  from  there  to  the  campus 
iif  Cornell  He  achieved  certain  renown  as  a 
diver  nn  the  swimming  team  i  All-Amerlcan 
in  his  .sophomore  yean  He  was  a  popular 
figure  amMni?  his  cla.s.smates 

He  was  a  serious  i  and  wittvi  student  en- 
rolled m  Cornells  labor  relauons  .school  and 
majoring  m  .sociology  and  ectjnomlcs  Then 
the  i-lvU  rights  movement  captured  mv 
ImaiTlnatlon  by  the  end  of  his  Junior  year 
he  was  spending  his  summer  on  the  front- 
lines  In  Mlsslsftlppl 

After  commencement   m    1965.  he  enrolled 
at    I'nlon   Theological    He   had   been   stronglv 
influenced  by  reading  Helnhold  Niebuhr  and 
others    associated    with    the    Seminary      i.i 
preoccupation  was    applied  ethlc,^ 

In  the  two-year  interval  at  Union  one  thin' 
led  to  another  He  became  actively  InvoUetl 
In  the  anti-war  activity  being  'organized 
among  student  body  leaders  and  college  ed'- 
rors.  and  was  deaUnated  fur  the  [X)8t  ,f 
■Vietnam  Draft  Director"  by  the  National 
Student  Asan 

But  it  was  his  slmuluneous  effort  as  a 
youth  worker  with  the  Methodist  church's 
Oreene  Av  project  m  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  that  decisively  shaped  his  critical  de- 
cision 

I  saw  all  these  p<K>r  kids,  mostly  black 
not  able  to  go  to  college  and  being  snapped 
up  by  the  draft  though  few  of  them  had  any 
desire   to  go       he   recalled   yesterday 

It  forced  me  to  think' about  who  was 
being  dralted  while  people  like  myself  with 
educational  deferments  had  the  luxury  of 
protest  and  dl.ssent  Those  kids  had  less  of 
an  investment  m  this  country  than  we  do- 
but  they  were  going  and  we  weren't  I  had  to 
show  where   I  stood 

So.  in  October.  1967.  he  dutifully  Informed 
his  draft  board  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
studies  (he  was  then  working  full-time  in 
the     dump-Johnson"  movement) 

I  suppose  I  could  have  lied  and  claimed 
I  was  a  conscientious  objector  to  all  war  and 
maybe  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it 
he  said  quietly 

But  the  truth  Is  that  I  know  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  fight  In  World  War  II 
and  I  said  so 

The  price  of  truth— when  his  local  draft 
board  needed  to — another  quota — was  the 
induction  order  he  has  now  challenged  He 
displays  no  symptoms  of  either  panic  or 
martyrdom  about  the  proepect  of  jail  What 
perhaps  accentuates  the  tragedy  is  that  he 
is  so  plainly  a  warm,  rational,  honorable 
human  being,  playing  no  devious  Ideological 
game 

The  brutal  paradox  is  Inescapable  Hawk 
fought  his  battle  within  the  framework  of 
"the  system."  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of 
Eugene  .McCarthy,  who  along  with  Sens 
George  McOovern  and  Mark  Hatfield  have 
sent  him  messages  of  support.  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  stepped  down,  the  bombing  halt  was 
decreed 

By  any  sane  standard  the  country  Is  in 
debt  t<j  such  young  men  who  helped  to  stem 
the  draft  toward  total  disaster  in  Vietnam 
and  did  .so  with  due  respect  for  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  refu.sed  to  use  subterfuge 
for  draft  evasion  Now  he  is  headed  for  Jail 
Can  there  be  any  clearer  Incitement  to  rlof 

The  Justice  Dept  is  now  reported  plan- 
ning a  crackdown  on  traveling  agitators  who 
Inflame  campus  rebellion  But  the  symbolism 
of  David  Hawk's  case  Is  far  more  Inflamma- 
tory than  any  leftist  leaflet 
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STATEMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T  BROYHILL  OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  SUPPORT  OP  HIS  BILL  TO  DES- 
IGNATE THE  BRIDGE  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  AN  ACT  OP  OCTOBER  4 
1966.  AS  THE  'LIGHT  HORSE 
HARRY    LEE"   BRIDGE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  seldom  does  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  living  memory  of  one 
of  Americas  truly  outstanding  heroe.'; 
Today  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  the 
earliest  consideration  and  prompt  pass- 
age of  a  bill  I  am  introducing  to  desig- 
nate the  bridge  now  under  construction 
over  the  Potomac,  between  the  Rocham- 
beau  Memorial  and  George  Mason  Me- 
morial Bridges,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
October  4,  1966.  as  the  "Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  '  Bridge 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  befitting  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  remember 
Henry  Lee.  better  known  in  American 
history  as  Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee.  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  by  this  memorial 
I  should  like  to  recount  to  the  House 
some  of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lees  ex- 
ploits from  a  biography  by  Thomas  Boyd 
and  also  the  account  of  Henry  Lee,  from 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Biographers, 
volume  II. 

Henry  Lee.  1756-1818.  was  an  out- 
.standlng  .student,  brilliant  soldier- 
leader  and  strategist — prominent  states- 
man in  Virginia,  and  national  affairs, 
orator  with  facile  pen  and  a  devoted 
family  man.  He  was  a  brother  of  Richard 
Bland  and  Charles  Lee.  born  at  "Leesyl- 
vania.  '  near  Dumfries.  Prince  Willian' 
County.  Va..  the  son  of  Henry  Lee. 

Entering  Princeton— then  College  of 
New  Jersey— at  age  of  14.  he  attained  a 
high  academic  standing.  A  visitor  to  the 
college  during  Lee's  freshman  year  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  become  "one  of  the 
first  fellows  in  this  country."  He  grad- 
uated from  the  college  in  1773.  at  the  age 
of  17,  and  was  preparing  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  study  law  when  the  American 
Revolution  changed  his  plans  and  his 
career. 

Henry  Lee's  military  career  began  in 
1776  at  age  '20  as  captain  of  a  companv 
of  Virginia  Light  Dragoons— hence  his 
subsequent  nickname  "Light  Horse 
Harr>-."  The  next  year  he  and  his  light 
horse  became  a  part  of  Washington's 
army  which  was  'weak  with  horse,"  re- 
maining there  until  late  1780.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  campaign  in  the 
South  serving  under  General  Greene 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  North.  Lee  and  his  "legion"  be- 
came the  eyes  and  ears  of  Washington's 
army,  fulfilling  brilliantly  and  effectively 
continuous  scouting  and  harassing  mis- 
sions. He  was  commended  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  for  fighting  off  an  at- 
tacking force  of  200  British  on  his  own 
headquarters  held  by  himself  and  seven 
men.  He  declined  to  serve  on  Washing- 
ton's staff,  though  he  would  have  been 
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promoted  from  captain  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  preferring  field  duty.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  intelligence  reports,  Washing- 
ton recalled  Gen.  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne 
from  leave  to  attfick  and  capture  a  gar- 
rison of  several  hundred  men  at  Stony 
Point  on  the  Hudson.  This  fort  captured 
earlier  from  the  Continentals  had  been 
heavily  fortified  and  considered  unassail- 
able by  Washington  until  with  informa- 
tion gathered  by  Major  Lee,  including  use 
of  a  spy  as  directed  by  Washington,  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  attempt.  Lee 
was  "one  of  the  oCQcers  who  showed  the 
way  down  the  hill,  over  the  flooded  marsh 
and  up  the  steep  rocky  side  of  the  British 
stronghold  from  which  an  American  flag 
.soon  floated."  This  was  July  15,  1779. 

In  August  1779.  Lee,  with  several  hun- 
dred foot  soldiers,  captured  the  British 
garrison  of  160  men  at  Paulus  Hook — now 
in  Jersey  City — for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  specially  struck 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Continental 
Congress — the  only  gold  medal  awarded 
by  Congress  to  an  officer  below  the  rank 
of  general.  This  expedition  carried  out 
under  a  plan,  finally  approved  by  General 
Washington,  Involved  a  total  march  of 
44  miles  round  trip  in  21  hours  while 
exposed  to  possible  enemy  attack  and 
with  no  time  out  for  food.  The  march 
was  through  one  entire  night  and  most 
of  the  next  August  day  traversing  moun- 
tains, swamps,  deep  morasses,  and  across 
a  river  that  had  to  be  bridged.  Lee 
labored  against  severe  odds,  some  of 
which  operated  unexpectedly  against 
liim. 

In  late  1780  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  led 
his  "Lee's  Legion  "  into  the  Carolinas  to 
continue  a  fast-striking,  hard-fighting 
expedition  of  280  cavalrymen  and  in- 
fantrymen to  protect  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene's  troops  against  Britain's  re- 
nowned Lt.  Col.  Banastre  Tarleton  serv- 
ing with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Lee,  finding  it 
■  repugnant"  for  a  light  corps  to  operate 
with  even  a  single  wagon"  returned  all 
of  his  baggage  train  to  General  Greene's 
camp.  After  a  series  of  winter  expeditions 
in  close  cooperation  between  Lee,  Gen- 
eral Marlon — the  "Swamp  Pox" — and 
others,  Cornwallis  found  that  he  had  a 
determined  and  effective  enemy. 

On  March  31.  1781,  Lee  attended  a 
meeting  of  General  Greene  and  other 
officers  at  which  Lee  offered  a  plan  of 
attack  on  British  forts  in  South  Caro- 
lina, breaking  British  control  of  that 
State  except  in  Charleston.  His  overall 
plan  and  military  reasoning  behind  it 
was  accepted  by  General  Greene  and 
after  much  hard  marching,  severe  but 
short  clashes,  most  of  South  Carolina  was 
freed  from  British  control  while,  as  Lee 
predicted.  Cornwallis  moved  into  Vir- 
cinia.  This  campaign  wjis  characterized 
by  forced  marches — 100  miles  in  3  days  in 
one  instance — ingenuity  and  sagacity. 

The  oft- repeated  forced  marches  and 
rides  followed  closely  by  battle  with  vic- 
tory in  nearly  every  instance  attested  to 
Lee's  ability  as  a  tactician,  a  strategist, 
and  one  who  inspired  his  Legion  to  al- 
most superhuman  physical  effort.  Finally, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  present  tit 
the  seige  of  Yorktown  and  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  on  October  19, 
1781. 
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Lee  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  war  was  over  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission. A  hero,  one  of  the  most  notable 
Virginia  soldiers,  he  won  the  hand  of  his 
cousin,  Matilda  Lee,  heiress  of  "Strat- 
ford," whom  he  married  early  in  1782. 
He  had  several  children,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  Lee — 1787-1837. 

As  great  as  his  military  accomplish- 
ments, Lee  served  with  distinction  his 
State  and  country  during  the  formative 
years  of  our  Nation,  1785  to  1812,  Turn- 
ing to  politics,  he  entered  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates  in  1785,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  where  he  served,  with  one  brief 
Interruption,  until  1788.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention  that 
ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1788  and 
voted  for  that  measure. 

Lee's  strong  support  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  prior  to  and  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  helped  win  ratification 
by  the  rather  close  vote  of  89  to  79  against 
the  opposition  of  Patrick  Henry.  James 
Monroe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Mason,  and  other  men  of  great  stature. 
In  that  battle  of  intellectual  giants,  he 
pleaded  with  eloquence  and  zeal  for 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Lee 
was  the  first  to  reply  to  a  long  speech  by 
Patrick  Henry.  His  eloquence  had  to  be 
good  at  such  a  moment.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  had  Virginia  declined  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  New  York  would 
have  followed,  and  this  would  have 
spelled  failure  to  replace  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  After  Virginia's  favorable 
vote.  New  York  followed  with  a  30-to-27 
vote. 

In  1790.  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife.  Lee  thought  of  going  to  France  for 
military  service,  as  he  was  still  young 
and  still  enamored  of  war.  He  gave  up 
this  plan  in  order  to  marry,  on  June  18. 
1793,  a  second  wife.  Anne  Hill  Carter,  of 
"Shirley."  The  fifth  child  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Robert  E.  Lee. 

From  1792  to  1795  he  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  While  still  Governor. 
in  1794,  he  was  chosen  by  Washington 
to  command  the  Army  assembled  to  put 
down  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lee  managed  to  quell  this  uprising 
without  the  loss  of  life,  and  enhanced  his 
prestige.  In  1799,  he  entered  Congress. 
The  resolutions  offered  by  John  Marshall 
on  the  death  of  Washington  were  drawn 
by  Lee  and  contained  the  description 
of  Washington  as  "first  in  war.  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." Lee  repeated  the  phrase  in  his 
memorial  oration  in  Philadelphia  on  De- 
cember 26,  1799. 

In  1812,  Lee  opposed  war  with  England. 
believing  that  diplomacy  could  rectify 
mutual  problems.  A  young  editor,  Alex- 
ander Hanson,  published  the  Federal  Re- 
publican in  Baltimore.  He  strongly  op- 
posed the  Madison  administration  war 
policy.  Lee,  while  in  Baltimore,  visited 
Mr.  Hanson,  who  was  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  of  his.  A  mob  attacked  the  Hanson 
house,  and  in  the  riot  of  two  consecutive 
nights,  the  attackers  killed  one  Federal- 
ist and  left  others  for  dead,  including 
General  Lee,  whose  death  was  reported 
in  the  press.  He  was  so  badly  injured 
that  he  was  speechless  for  11  days.  It 
was  primarily  to  recover  from  such  a  ter- 
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rible  beating  that  General  Lee  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  hoping  for  a  cure.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  Warned  that  death  was  ap- 
proaching, he  set  sail  for  home  but  his 
strength  gave  out  on  the  way.  He  was  set 
ashore  at  Cumberland  Island.  Ga..  and 
was  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  daughter 
of  his  old  commander.  General  Greene. 
There  he  died  and  was  buried.  In  1913. 
his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  Lee 
chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington,  Va. 

In  summary,  Henry  "Light  Horse 
Harry"  Lee  was  not  only  one  of  the  first 
but  one  of  the  best  of  American  cavalry 
soldiers.  This  soldierly  quality  enabled 
him  to  assist  greatly  by  fete  of  arms  in 
the  establishment  of  this  country's  in- 
dependence from  England  He  also  aided 
materially  as  a  statesman  in  establishing 
our  present  form  of  government.  He 
commanded  the  troops  that  put  down 
without  bloodshed  the  first  major  in- 
ternal threat  to  these  United  States,  but 
lost  heavily  in  personal  popularity  in  so 
doing.  And  finally,  he  literally  died  in 
a  personal  quest  to  prevent  the  War  of 
1812  with  England. 

Having  been  bom  and  reared  a  few 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  later  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  residing  in  Alexan- 
dria, he  was  closely  associated  with  the 
area  to  be  served  by  this  new  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
name  designated  for  this  new  bridge 
carry  out  the  traditions  earlier  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  Earlier  this  body  des- 
ignated the  companion  bridges  over  the 
Potomac  after  famous  men  who  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  founding  of  our 
country,  General  Rochambeau,  who 
commanded  the  forces  of  France  that 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  George  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  oui-  Bill  of  Rights 
and  in  the  formation  of  our  Government. 
By  naming  this  new  bridge  the  "Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee  Bridge."  the  Congress 
will  be  continuing  this  fine  established 
tradition.  I  again  respectfully  urge  upon 
my  colleagues  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  honor  a  great  American. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  have  the  honor  to 
announce  the  following  appointments  to 
the  standing  subcommittees  of  your 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

StJBCOMMITTEE     APPOINTMENTS 
DOMESTIC     FINANCE 

Wright  Patman.  Tex.  Chairman. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  N.J. 
Richard  T.  Hanna.  Calif. 
Tom  S.  Gettys.  S.C. 
Prank  Annunzlo,  111. 
Thomas  M.  Rees.  Calif. 
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Nick  0*lUUn«kla,  K  C. 
Jftmw  U.  Hmnlmr.  NT 
WUllam  B.  WldnAll,  SJ 
W.  ■.  (BUI)  Brock.  Tenn. 
B«n]«inln  B  Blackburn,  Oa. 
Cheater  L.  Mlae.  K&na. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle.  Ohio 

SMALL    aTTaiNcas 
Wright  Patman.  Tex    ChAlrman 
WUllam  A  Barrett.  Pa. 
Leoaor  K.  Sullivan.  Mo. 
Tom  S  Oettya.  3  C 
Tom  Bevlll.  Ala. 
CtiATlea  H.  Ortffln,  Mlas 
Frank  J.  Bnaco.  S  T 
Bill  Chappell.  Jr..  Fla. 
J  William  Stanton.  Ohio 
Del  Clawaon.  Calif 
Lawrence  O.  Wllllam«.  Pa 
Chalmers  P  Wylle.  Ohio 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn.  Oa. 
Margmret  U.  Beckler.  Maas. 

Hovrnmo 

WUllam  A.  Barrett,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
L«onor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo. 
Thomaa  L.  Aabley,  Ohio. 
WUllam  S.  Moorhead.  Pa. 
Roberta.  Stephena.  Jr  .  Oa. 
FemABd  J.  St  Oermaln,  R.I. 
Henry  B.  Oonsales.  Tex. 
Henry  3.  Reuaa.  Wla. 
Wimam  B.  WldnaU.  N  J. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  N.J. 
Del  Clawaon.  CaUf. 
Oarry  Brown.  Mich. 
Seymour  Halpem.  N  T. 
J  Olenn  BeaU.  Jr  ,  Md 

CONSUMKa    ATTAiaS 

LeoQor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo.,  Chairman. 

Robert  O  Stephena,  Jr  ,  Oa. 

Henry  B.  Oonzalez,  Tes. 

Joseph  O  Mlnlah.NJ 

Richard  T  Hanna.  Calif 

Prank  Annunzlo.  Ill 

James  M  Hanley.  N  Y 

Bill  Chappell.  Jr.  Pla 

Florence  P  Dwyer.  N  J 

Chalmers  P  Wylle.  Ohio. 

Lawrence  O  WlUlama.  Pa. 

Oarry  Brown.  Mich 

Margaret  M.  Heckler.  Mass. 

William  O  Cowger.  Ky 

INTXmWATTOMAL    nJUMtCT 

Henry  8  Reuaa.  Wis  .  Chairman. 
Thomas  L  Ashley.  Ohio 
WUllam  S  Moorhead.  Pa. 
Henry  B.  Oonsalez,  Tex. 
Richard  T  Hanna.  CalU. 
Thomas  M  Rees.  Calif 
James  M  Hanley.  N  Y 
Frank  J  Brasco.  NY 
Seymour  Halpern,  N  Y. 
WUllam  B  Wldnall,  N  J. 
Albert  W  Johnson.  Pa 
J   WlUlam  Stanton.  Ohio 
Chester  L  Mlze.  Kans 
W   E   (BUI)  Brock.  Tenn 

irrrxaNAnoNAi.  tbaoe 
Thomas  L  .Ashley.  Ohio.  Chairman. 
Roberto  Stephens,  Jr.  Oa. 
Fernand  J  St  Oermaln.  R  I. 
Tom  3.  Oettys.  S  C 
Thomas  M  Rees,  Calif 
Tom  BevUl.  Ala. 
Nick  Oaliflanakls.  N  C 
Seymour  Halpem,  N  Y 
Charlea  H.  Ortffln.  Miss. 
Chester  L.  Mlze.  Kans. 
Benjamin  B  Blackburn,  O*. 
Oarry  Brown,  Mich. 
Albert  W  Johnson,  Pa. 
WlUlam  O  Cowger.  Ky 

BANK    SUPXaVISION    HMD    INSURANCE 

WlUlam  S  Moorhead,  Pa  .  Chairman. 
Fernand  J  St  Oermaln,  R.I. 
Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh.  N  J 
Prank  Annuiizlo,  111 


Tom  BeWU,  Ala. 
Nick  Oalinanakls.  N  C. 
Charles  H  Ortffln.  Mlsa. 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  N  J. 
W  E   (BUI I  Brock.  Tenn 
Del  Clawson.  Calif 
Albert  W  Johnson.  Pa 
Lawrence  O  Williams.  Pa 
Chalmers  P  Wylle  Ohio 
Margaret  M  Heckler.  Mass 


PARITY  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY 
1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  a  new  rec- 
ord high  was  reached  In  overall  farm 
costs  for  the  month  Just  completed.  This 
Index  figure  Is  3.65  times  as  high  as  the 
Index  base  of  1910-14.  and  Is  16  points 
higher  than  Just  a  year  ago.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  the  staggering  load  that 
we  are  reaping  from  unwise  Federal 
spending  and  deficit  financing  programs 
over  the  past  decade.  Prices  that  farmers 
received  did  go  up  on  meat  animals  dur- 
ing this  same  time,  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  1 -percent  Increase  in 
the  parity  ratio  for  agriculture  this  past 
month 

Listed  below  are  parity  percentage 
levels  for  January  and  February  for  some 
of  our  major  crops. 
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monitor   the  movements  and  even  the 
dreams  of  these  daring  Americans. 

TTie  TekUte  I  Project,  named  after  a 
mineral  originating  In  space  and  found 
on  earth  and  symbolizing  the  project  s 
mulUdisclpllnes.  has  three  primary  mi.s- 
slons  or  programs.  These  are  a  biomedi- 
cal program,  a  behavioral  program,  and 
a  marine  sciences  program.  "ITie  goals  of 
thes*  three  programs  range  from  gain- 
ing knowledge  valuable  to  Navy  mlssion.s 
to  long-range  space  missions  to  learning 
how  to  harvest  the  oceans'  riches. 

Tektite  I  is  a  prime  example  of  econ- 
omy and  teamwork  which  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  broqght  together  four 
divergent  agencies — three  Federal  and 
one  private  Industry— to  begin,  on  sched- 
ule, a  project  which  will  have  great  im- 
pact on  our  Nation's  progress  in  th» 
oceans.  The  Navy,  NASA.  Department  of 
Interior,  and  General  Electric  Co.  are  all 
equal  sponsors. 

The  four  scientists,  who  are  aquanauts 
merely  as  a  means  to  an  end — explor- 
ing the  oceans — are  Richard  A.  Waller, 
oceanographer:  Conrad  V.  W.  Mahnken! 
oceanographer;  Dr.  H.  Edward- Clifton, 
geologist;  and  John  O.  Van  Derwalker. 
biologist.  In  the  early  days  of  their  quest 
for  knowledge,  these  Americans  have  al- 
ready found  and  met  the  perils  of  the 
ocean.  They  have  had  to  battle  a  moray 
eel  which  was  blocking  the  entrance  in- 
to their  habitat,  and  they  were  trapped 
beneath  the  surface  as  a  severe  thunder- 
storm ravaged  the  Islands  above  them. 
In  the  coming  weeks,  they  will  set  a  new 
record  for  duration  in  living  and  work- 
ing in  a  saturated  condition.  For  the  60 
days,  they  will  be  subjected  to  pressures 
on  their  bodies  equaling  two  and  a  half 
atmospheres.  Little  is  yet  known  of  what 
this  could  mean  to  the  human  body. 

All  Americans.  Indeed  the  people  of 
the  world,  will  follow  with  Interest  and 
pride  these  four  intrepid  scientists.  We 
will  anxiously  await  the  results  of  their 
60-day  mission  with  an  eye  to  preparing 
for  future  missions  so  that  one  day  soon 
we  will  be  able  to  use  the  oceans  to  help 
fill  the  empty  stomachs  of  starving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 
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THE  TEKTITE  I  PROJECT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    UXUfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  Mr  Speaker.  3  weeks 
ago.  on  February  15.  1969,  at  1152  hours, 
est,  four  brave  scientists  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  entered  the  waters 
of  Great  Lameshur  Bay.  St.  John  Island, 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  For  60  con- 
tinuous days  these  pioneers  of  the  last 
frontier  will  live  and  work  beneath  the 
surface  in  a  four-chambered  habitat  de- 
signed by  the  missile  and  space  division 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  headquar- 
tered in  VaUey  Forge.  Pa.  Behaviorlsts 
and  biomedical  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  will 


COLUMNIST  DAVID  LAWRENCE 
VIEWS  COURT  RULING  ON  NEWS- 
PAPERS AS  LEADING  TO  MORE 
MONOPOLY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TTNNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  recently  pleased  to  join  with  others 
In  Introducing  and  sponsoring  HJl.  279. 
a  bill  to  allow  two  newspapers  operating 
under  Joint  arrangement  to  be  treated  as 
a  single  entity  under  antitrust  laws. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  to 
newspapers  who  have  combined  their 
printing  and  other  mechanical  facilities 
equal  treatment  with  one-owner  news- 
paper cities  where  both  newspapers  have 
been  merged  under  single  ownership  with 
a  single  editorial  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  piuTpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  assure  two 
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editorial  voices  and  to  afford  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  to  two  owners  who 
wish  to  preserve  separate.  Independent 
editorial  voices  available  to  single  owners 
who  have  acquired  two  newspapers  in  the 
same  city. 

This  bill  is  especially  Important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  made  an  adverse  ruling 
which  will  tend  to  wipe  out  the  two- 
newspapers  arrangement  with  joint 
mechanical  agreements. 

In  this  connection,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  a  column  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  written  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  which  outlines  the  impact  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

The  colunrn  follows: 
Couar's  NEwspApxa  Rxtuno  Lkaos  to  a  Total 

MolfOPOLY 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  just  proclaimed  a  novel 
doctrine — that  two  competing  businesses 
cannot  merge  unless  one  Is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  cannot  find  some  other  pur- 
chaser. What  the  court  has  unwittingly  rec- 
ommended Is  a  means  of  awarding  the 
.stronger  business  an  eventual  monopoly. 

The  case  In  point  arose  In  Tucson.  Ariz., 
where  one  newspaper  was  making  about  $26.- 
000  a  year,  and  the  other  was  losing  about 
t  he  same  amount.  An  agreement  was  reached 
which  provided  that  each  paper  would  retain 
lis  owns  news  and  editorial  departments  as 
well  as  Its  corporate  identity,  but  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  equipment  were  to  be 
combined,  and  the  circulation  and  advertis- 
ing departments  operated  Jointly. 

This  arrangement  has  been  In  effect  since 
.March  1940,  and  the  venture  proved  profit- 
able to  both  papers.  In  1965.  the  owners  of 
"ue  paper  purchased  the  other,  but  con- 
•mued  separate  news  and  editorial  depart- 
ments for  each. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  calls  the  comblna- 
Mon  "an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade" 
■nd  declares  that  there  was  no  real  proof  that 
!:i  1940  one  of  the  papers  was  "on  the  verge 
"1  going  out  of  business."  The  new  decision 
H  important,  because  there  are  at  least  44 
newspapers  In  22  cities  which  have  entered 
into  similar  arrangements  during  the  last 
23  years. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  overlooked  is  the 
nature  of  the  competition  faced  even  by  a 
single  newspaper  In  a  community  today.  It 
may  not  have  a  rival  In  printed  form  within 
the  same  city,  but  it  has  newspapers  coming 
by  airplane  and  bus  into  Its  territory  from 
cities  not  far  away.  Likewise,  television  and 
radio  cover  the  area,  and  a  dally  newspaper 
lias  plenty  of  competition  from  the  "com- 
mercials" used  by  advertisers  on  local  broad- 
casting stations. 

In  1920.  there  were  2.043  dally  newspapers 
In  the  United  States.  This  totjil,  according 
to  the  latest  figures,  has  declined  to  1,749. 
There  are  only  327  morning  papers  and  1.438 
ivenlng  papers,  and  16  of  these  are  "all  day" 
:icwspap€rs. 

Many  a  large  city  has  only  a  morning 
paper  and  an  evening  paper,  whereas  even  20 
years  ago,  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  much  much  smaller,  they  had  several. 
New  York  City,  for  Instance,  has  gone  from 
10  dallies  to  only  three.  Boston  had  seven 
papers,  and  now  has  four.  Loe  Angeles  today 
has  two  dallies — half  of  the  number  it  once 
had. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  Is  that 
newspapers  cannot  survive  on  the  Income  ob- 
tained only  from  the  subscribers  or  purchas- 
r-rs  at  the  newsstands.  Advertising  revenue  is 
essential  to  meet  expenses  and  furnish  a 
profit.  Competition  from  other  media,  such 
as  radio,  television,  magazines  and  outside 
newspapers   In   the  same  area,   has  severely 
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cut  down  opportunities  for  the  small  dallies 
to  stay  in  buslnaas.  particularly  when  pay- 
rolls, equipment  and  other  costs  continue  to 
rise. 

The  merging  on  the  production  and  busl- 
neas  side  has  saved  many  a  community  news- 
paper. In  most  cases  where  a  morning  and 
evening  newspaper  are  published  by  the  same 
owneralilp,  editorial  pages  are  independent  of 
each  other. 

What  is  not  perceived  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  that  when  two  newspar>er8  com- 
bine some  of  their  operations,  they  have 
not  by  any  means  stifled  all  competition  in 
the  community.  They  have  merely  devised  a 
way  of  meeting  the  heavy  competition  they 
face  from  other  sources. 

Meanwhile,  natioiLal  labor  unions,  operat- 
ing as  a  monopoly  with  apparent  immunity 
from  antitrust  laws.  Impose  wage  scales  all 
over  the  country  which  have  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  a  number  of  newspapers  over 
the  last  several  years. 

Unless  Congress  passes  a  pending  bill 
which  would  permit  two  daily  newspapers  to 
enter  into  Joint  operations  when  one  could 
not  otherwise  survive,  many  of  these  publi- 
cations will  go  out  of  business.  This  writer, 
on  June  1.  1964.  in  discussing  a  similar  anti- 
trust case  filed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  that  time  against  a  combination  of 
two  newspaper  enterprises,  wrote: 

"Under  the  oldest  concept  of  property 
rights.  It  has  never  been  held  that  an  owner 
should  be  forced  to  go  to  the  borderline  of 
bankruptcy  before  he  can  sell  a  deteriorating 
asset  to  a  competitor.  The  Department  of 
Justice  evidently  thinks  otherwise  and  that 
antitrust  laws  may  be  used  to  bring  about  a 
form  of  commercial  suicide." 


ORDERLY  AND  RATIONAL  PROG- 
RESS AT  GEORGETOWN:  THE 
IDEOLOGICAL  GAP  NARROWS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  been  made  very 
much  aware  in  recent  months  of  the 
numerous  disorders  and  violent  disrup- 
tions which  have  plagued  many  of  the 
campuses  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  militant  groups  of  students 
have  sought  to  impose  immediately  vari- 
ous kinds  of  drastic  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture, curriculums,  and  administration  of 
these  institutions.  What  is  not  generally 
known,  however,  is  that  in  some  colleges 
and  universities  equally  important 
changes  are  being  brought  about  by  an 
intense  but  quiet  expression  of  student 
activism  which,  because  of  its  orderly, 
rational,  and  patient  character,  lacks  the 
dramatic  quality  to  be  considered  news- 
worthy. Thus,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the 
students  of  Georgetown  University's  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice won  a  significant  victory  in  their  2- 
yetu-  campaign  to  bring  about  important 
reforms  in  the  basic  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  that  world-famous  institution. 
This  student  achievement  at  Georgetown 
appropriately  coincides  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  foreign  service  school's  50th 
anniiiersary,  and  the  university  news- 
paper, the  Hoya,  in  its  March  13  Issue. 
has  described,  in  its  editorial  of  that  day. 
the  significance  of  this  achievement,  not 
only  to  the  Georgetown  community  but 
to  universities  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
their  editorial  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks: 

The  SFS  Victort 

The  results  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  last  Saturday  In  the  Hall  of  Nations 
win  not  make  natoln-wide  headlines,  nor 
merit  extensive  coverage  by  the  broadcasting 
media,  but  they  are  nevertheless  a  victory  of 
the  greatest  dimensions  for  Georgetown  stu- 
dents In  general  and  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice students  In  particular.  This  victory  Is 
truly  unique  when  one  considers  the  means 
to  which  students  on  other  campuses  have 
resorted  In  order  to  make  known  their  de- 
mands. The  recent  Incidents  at  American 
University  and  the  continuing  controversy  at 
Howard  are  prime  examples. 

The  movement  for  a  core  faculty  with  a 
separate  budget  for  the  Edmund  A.  Walsh 
School  of  Foreign  Service  had  been  debated 
for  two  years  prior  to  passage.  Since  the  first 
proposal  for  such  a  structure  was  made  In 
The  Hoya  by  Dr.  Walter  I.  Giles,  patience 
and  persistence  have  characterized  the  move- 
ment, both  when  defeat  seemed  Imminent 
and  passage  assured.  Victories  were  few  at 
the  outset,  but  the  students,  led  by  the  un- 
tiring examples  of  Dr.  Giles.  Dr.  Qulgley.  and 
more   recently   Dean   Mann,   never   gave   up. 

Indeed,  It  may  be  stated  that  Georgetown 
has  not  seen  such  a  display  of  activism  and 
unity  on  the  part  of  her  students  In  a  long 
while.  When  faced  with  the  question  of  the 
future  of  their  school's  existence  In  the  year 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  founding, 
the  students  responded  to  the  challenge  with 
a  vigorous  Intensity  that  surprised  everyone 
but  themselves.  They  presented  their  case 
not  with  violent  protest,  but  with  Intelligible 
communication.  By  their  actions  and  words, 
they  did  not  widen  the  Ideological  gap  with 
the  opposition,  but  In  fact  narrowed  It.  to  the 
point  where  some  of  the  proposal's  earliest 
critics  voted  In  favor  of   final  analysis. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  may  well  be  proud  of  the  method  by 
which  their  victory  was  achieved.  But  the 
entire  Georgetown  community  should  be 
proud,  too.  Georgetown  has  presented  an  ex- 
ample of  student  power  to  which  universities 
throughout  the  nation  would  do  well  to  sub- 
scribe.— R.  H. 


SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  PER- 
MIT TAX  CREDITS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  EXPENSES  AND  TAX 
DEDUCTION  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
TEACHERS 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mrs,  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
tax  laws  have  been  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  help  and  encourage  the  business 
community,  but  there  is  no  business  that 
is  more  Important  than  the  education  of 
our  young  people. 

Today.  I  am  again  introducing  two 
bills  which  I  sponsored  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  further  education.  The  first 
would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses  such  as  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment.  The  sec- 
ond would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  teachers  to  deduct  ex- 
penses, including  the  cost  of  certain 
travel,  incurred  in  pursuing  courses  for 
academic  credit  and  degrees  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

We  all  know  how  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  has  risen  in  recent  years  and 
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will  probably  continue  to  rise  in  the 
future  It  la  our  responsibility  aa  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  devise  a  solution  to 
this  cost  problem  which  will  benefit  both 
moderate-  and  low-Income  families  and 
studenta,  suid  we  must  also  preserve  the 
diversity  of  higher  education  by  assisting 
all  of  our  institutions  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  accomplish  these  goals  with  the 
least  amount  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence In  our  educational  system 

While  this  lax  credit  provision  ad- 
mittedly is  not  a  cure-all.  it  will  provide 
relief  for  strained  family  budijets  and 
tllow  for  the  continued  independence  and 
diversity  of  our  Institutions  of  hlis'her 
education  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  allows  the  tax 
credit  to  anyone  who  pays  the  expenses 
of  a  college  student  regardless  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  individuals 
would  lead  to  increased  private  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  low-income  students 
This  would  be  in  line  w:th  President 
Nixon  Is.  efforts  to  involve  voluntary  citi- 
zen pArticipation  in  meeting  America's 
needs 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of 
the  outstanding  job  being  done  by  the 
teachers  of  our  Nation.  Furthermore, 
they  are  doing  a  better  job  every  year,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  success  the  United 
States  has  had  In  meeting  the  educational 
challenges  and  demands  of  our  times  To 
be  able  to  meet  these  challenges,  how- 
ever, teachers  must  continually  return  to 
colleges  and  universties  to  studv  new  de- 
velopments m  their  fields  of  academic  en- 
deavor and  in  educational  devices  and 
methodolgy  Continuing  teacher  educa- 
tion is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  principals,  super- 
intendents, or  other  administrators  But 
beyond  this,  teachers  are  In  increasing 
numbers,  having  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation merely  to  retain  their  present 
status. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing  today  is  to  provide  bv  statute 
the  tax  deductions  which  are  allowed 
teachers  for  educational  expenses  While 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings  and 
regulations  on  this  question  are  subject 
to  change  on  very  short  notice,  teachers 
must  plan  their  return  to  colleges  and 
universities  many  months  in  advance.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  smi  sponsoring 
specific  legislation  to  provnde  for  such 
deductions. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND 
ABOUT  THE  NAVY S  COURT  OF 
INQUIRY  ON  THE  PUEBLO  '  INCI- 
DENT 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    K.4NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav    March  17.  1969 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  because  some 
aspects  of  the  Navy's  court  of  inquiry  on 
the  Pueblo  incident  have  been  misinter- 
preted. I  feel  that  it  i.s  fair  to  examine 
an  explanation  of  what  a  court  of  In- 
quiiy  IS  and  why  one  was  convened  for 
the  Pueblo  Incident  Such  an  explana- 
tion has  been  provided  by  Adm  Thomas 
H    Moorer.   US    Navy.   Chief   of    Naval 
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Operations  and  presldenc  of  the  Naval 
Institute,  in  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Foundation  on 
January  25,   1969 

These  remarlts  were  later  circulated 
as  a  memorandum  to  the  members  of 
the  Naval  Institute  I  have  seen  a  copy 
of  this  memorandum  and  feel  that  its 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  help  clear  the  air  of  .some  of  the 
misunderstandings  and  misinterpreta- 
tions 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Ins^Tt  the  memorandum  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

MCMORANDDM     TO    MEMBERS    UF    THE    NaV.*L 

Instttttte 

You.  as  lawyers,  will  understand  why  I,  as 
Chief  iif  Naval  Operaisons  and  thus  in  the 
reviewing  chain  of  cmTunand  rannnt  malce 
comments  on  the  sub.stanUve  iispyects  of 
testimony  given  during  the  Inquiry  I  will  be 
ready  tn  do  this  at  the  appropriate  time 

I  can,  however  put  the  nature  of  the  In- 
quiry m  pri>per  perspective  and.  hopefully, 
reassure  the  American  people  that  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  Is  belnn  conducted  in  .i  straight- 
forward,  legal   and   objective   manner 

Ftr-it  What  is  11  Court  of  Inquiry^  It  is  a 
ract-rtndlng  body  that  and  nothing  more 
It  Is  not  a  ctiurt-m;irtlal  Witnesses  at  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  are  not  on  trial  A  Court  of  In- 
quiry cannot  even  prefer  charges  It  simply 
records  the  facts  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  convening  authority-  in  this 
case  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  The  Pacific 
Fleet  These  recommendations  may  cover 
such  things  as  operational  procedures,  mate- 
rial improvements,  communicitlons.  train- 
ing of  personnel.  International  law — and 
many  other  subject* — and  If  w;irranted.  the 
recommendation  for  further  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

Seit  Why  are  we  having  of  Court  of  In- 
quiry'' A  ship  has  been  lost  We  always  have 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  when  this  happens — 
whatever  tJie  cause 

Particular  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  pro. 
tectmg  the  rights  of  the  Individuals,  and  on 
les.sons  learned  These  lessons  will  be  uf  iireat 
assistance  In  the  future 

When  the  Inquiry  opened  Its  initial  ses- 
sion the  first  witness  was  Commander 
Bucher  He  was  given  the  legally  required 
advice  concerning  his  rights  as  a  party  to  the 
Inquiry  Counsel  for  the  court  made  it  clear 
that  Ciimmander  Bucher  was  not  at  that  time 
suspected  of  having  committed  any  ofTense 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 

Later,  when  Commander  Bucher.  In  his 
testimony.  Indicated  that  the  Nr>r*h  Koreans 
had  bc>rdered  his  ship,  'he  counsel  for  the 
court/ — as  required  by  the  law  you  know  so 
well — tcld  Commander  Bucher  It  was  pos- 
sible that  he  had  violated  U  S  Navy  Regula- 
tions. Article  U730  which  reads  "The  com- 
manding offcer  shall  not  permit  his  com- 
mand to  be  .searched  bv  any  person  repre- 
senting a  foreign  state  nor  permit  any  of 
the  personnel  under  his  command  to  be  re- 
moveU  from  the  command  by  such  persons, 
so  long  as  he  has  the  power  to  resist  "  He  ex- 
plained to  Commander  Bucher  his  right  to 
testify  no  further  and  gave  him  the  routine, 
required  warning  ihat  if  he  did  so.  the  in- 
formation could  be  used  against  him  later 

Since  this  simple  act  of  legal  procedure-- 
basic  to  our  legal  system-caused  so  much 
controversy,  was  so  misinterpreted  and  has 
caused  so  many  to  prejudge  the  'lutcume  of 
thi.s  Inquiry    let  me  emphasize  three  points 

first  Such  a  warning  was  not  iinexpecte<l 
by  Commander  Bucher  or  his  counsel — here 
are  the  words  of  Commander  Buchers  counsel 
addressed  to  the  coun.sel  for  the  court  'We 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  Commander 
Bucher  In  some  detail  As  you  know,  we  had 
some  preliminary  conversations  with  you  be- 
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bore  this  Court  of  Inquiry  convened  as  to  the 
prcx;«dure6  that  would  be  followed  and  the 
manner  by  which  Commander  Bucher's  story 
and  the  story  of  the  USS  Pueblo  could  be  pre- 
sented to  this  Court  We  obviously  antin- 
pated  the  .rituatton  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
at  the  present  moment.  We  have  discussed 
this  In  detail  wtth  Commander  Bucher.  In 
view  of  your  warning.  Comander  Bucher  per- 
sists in  his  desire  to  fully  and  completely  tell 
this  Court  of  Inquiry  the  details  of  the  23rd 
of  January  and  the  event  subsequent  thereto 
Based  on  that.  Commander  Bucher,  with  the 
Court's  permission,  requests  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  testify,  and  complete  this  phase  of 
the  story  Commander  Bucher.  am  I  cor- 
rectly reciting  your  wishes  in  this  matter'' 
And  do  I  correctly  recite  that  you  have  been 
adequately  and  fully  apprised  of  all  your 
legal  rights  which  Include  the  right  to  re- 
main silent  on  this  portion?"  Commander 
Bucher  answered  In  the  afflrmatU'e. 

Srcond  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  i 
Court  of  Inquiry  must  begin  with  a  blank 
record  Newspaper  accounts,  rumors,  second- 
hand reports  or  prejudgments  cannot  be 
considered  The  official  record  of  the  Pueblo  ^ 
capture  .uid  the  treatment  of  her  crew  mu.^t 
come  from  testimony  and  evidence  present*-!! 
to  this  Court  of  Inquiry  For  the  Court,  what 
has  appe.u-ed  and  will  appear  in  pubUc  ac- 
counts simply  does  not  exist 

Third  Whether  the  Navy- -or  anyone  m 
the  Navy — was  pleased  or  displeased  with 
Commander  Bucher's  testimony  could  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  warnini! 
I  realize  I  am  "preaching  to  the  choir"  when 
I  t«Il  you  that  However,  the  requirement  m 
warn  Commander  Bucher  Is  obviously  not 
so  well   underst<-)od  by  some 

Indies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  deeply 
troubled — that  what  was  a  routine  and 
totally  correct  legal  procedure  has  been 
widely   misinterpreted. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — I  Intend 
to  ensure — and  the  Court  Itself  will  ensure 
that  Commander  Bucher's  rights — es  well  .is 
all  others  appearing  before  the  Court — are 
fully  protected  Possibly  there  will  be  similar 
warnings  concerning  self-incrimination  ,is 
Additional  witnesses  testify  The  point  to 
keep  In  mind  Is  that  the  Navy  is  searching 
for  facts — not  scapegoats  We  are  doing  .so  - 
wllhm  limits  Imposed  by  rvatlonal  security — 
in  open  hearings,  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  way  tlie  American  people  would  want 
It  done  And  we  are  taking  well- tested  and 
legally  preecrlbed  steps  to  protect  the  rights 
of    all   concerned 

I  earnestly  request  you.  who  are  so  we.l- 
quallhed.  to  assist  me  In  explaining  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  Pueblo  Inquiry  to  the 
American  people  And.  I  earnestly  request  the 
American  f)eople  to  be  patient,  not  to  pre- 
judge, and  to  have  full  trust  and  confldence 
that  the  procedures  used  In  developing  the 
facts  surrounding  the  piracy  against  the 
Pueblo  are  being  carried  out  by  experienced 
men  of  great  Integrity  who  have  only  'he 
welfare  of  our  country  at  heart. 


MAKE  PUNISHMENT  FIT  CRIME 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Janesville  Gazette  in  my  district  is  one 
of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the  country. 
Robert  W.  Bliss  Is  the  knowledgeable 
publisher  of  the  Janesville  Gazette.  He 
has  written  a  challenging  and  provoca- 
tive editorial  on  the  Vietnam  war  which 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
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It  is  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  well. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Make  Punishment  Pit  Cume 

The  Vietnam  War  forced  Lyndon  Johnson 
to  abandon  any  plans  he  might  have  had  for 
another  term  as  President,  and  now  that  same 
Issue  stares  Richard  Nixon  squarely  In  the 
face.  And  events  In  recent  weeks  have  sharply 
reduced  his  maneuvering  room. 

The  Paris  peace  talks  drag  Interminably  on, 
with  progress  measured  In  millimeters.  While 
the  talk  continues,  Americans  are  being  killed 
and  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  are 
strengthening  their  position. 

President  JotuiBOn  reached  an  "under- 
standing" with  the  North  Vietnamese  last 
November  Under  its  terms,  the  United  States 
would  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  If  the 
Communists  would  not  shell  population  cen- 
ters In  South  Vietnam. 

That  understanding  has  been  violated  at 
least  four  times  by  the  Communists.  Saigon 
a- .IS  hit  by  enemy  rockets  yesterday,  with  26 
civilians  killed  and  70  wounded.  The  attack 
came  hard  on  the  heels  of  Nixon's  statement 
that  the  United  States  "will  not  tolerate  a 
continuation  of  this  kind  of  attack  without 
tome  response  that  will   be  appropriate." 

The  latest  attack  put  the  next  move  up  to 
Nixon,  but  he  apparently  will  not  make  It 
until  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  re- 
turns next  week  from  Vietnam.  Whatever  de- 
cision he  makes  will  be  an  agonizing  one. 

Nixon  could  resume  full  scale  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  would  be  nothing  more 
than  continuation  of  Johnson's  discredited 
war  policy.  We  bombed  North  Vietnam  for 
more  than  three  years  with  little  effect  on  the 
enemy's  fighting  effectiveness.  Even  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  asked  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford  last  year  what 
cfTect  the  bombing  had,  replied  "Not  much." 

North  Vietnam  would  gain  more  politically 
than  It  would  lose  militarily  from  resumed 
full-scale  bombing.  The  bombing  of  the  north 
was  the  single  greatest  factor  that  turned 
world  opinion  against  the  United  States  In 
this  seemingly  endless  conflict. 

But  If  Nixon  does  nothing  about  the  re- 
cent Communist  attacks,  the  enemy  Is  likely 
to  escalate  them  to  gain  a  better  bargaining 
position  In  Paris  as  well  as  a  better  military 
position  In  Vietnam.  Doing  nothing  also 
would  undercut  Nixon's  largely  conservative 
support  at  home. 

One  thing  Nixon  has  on  his  side  Is  the 
'act  that  the  UrUted  States  has  demonstrated 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  We  have  not  vio- 
lated the  "understanding."  The  Communists 
have. 

Clearly  Nixon  must  make  some  response, 
but  the  punishment  should  fit  the  crime. 

What  seems  to  be  Indicated  here  is  a  clear 
message  to  North  Vietnam  that  their  next 
attack  will  result  In  a  bombing  mission 
against  a  military  concentration  In  North 
Vietnam.  One  attack,  one  bombing  mission. 

This  limited  response  will  demonstrate  that 
we  seek  no  wider  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  serve  notice  on  the  Communists  that  we 
lio  not  Intend  to  negotiate  under  the  gun. 


RECENT  PAY  RAISES  UNETHICAL 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  agree  with  the  comments 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Carter),  made  on  the 
House  floor  on  Monday,  March  10,  and 
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join  in  his  sentiments,  nevertheless,  I 
feel  that  if  the  recent  pay  increase  is  as 
he  says  unconstitutional,  then  a  court 
suit  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  law  granting  the  raise.  I 
believe,  however,  we  should  be  justifiably 
sure  and  for  this  reason  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  repeal  the 
pay  raise  granted  to  Congress,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  Other  Federal  officials. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  had 
strong  objection  to  the  manner  by  which 
these  pay  raises  came  about,  since  I  felt 
that  in  these  trying  times  when  inflation 
threatens  the  very  economic  foundation 
of  our  Nation,  our  right  to  enact  pay  raise 
legislation  should  have  been  debated  and 
passed  by  the  vote  of  the  Members  rather 
than  by  the  back-door  method  that  was 
used. 

Some  of  us  through  our  vote  in  Con- 
gress have  consistently  exercised  re- 
straint and  responsibility  when  voting  on 
important  fiscal  matters.  The  lact  that 
we  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  di- 
rectly oppose  the  pay  increase  is  in  sharp 
conflict  with  our  past  efforts  to  be  sure 
to  help  bring  our  financial  picture  into 
sharper  focus  through  our  vote. 

I  am  not  a  rich  man  and  could  use  the 
increase,  but  I  did  not  think  that  we  had 
the  moral  or  ethical  right  to  take  the 
method  that  the  Congress  did  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  figure  recommended  by  the  se- 
lect Commission. 

More  importantly,  the  method  by 
which  the  pay  increase  was  implemented 
raises  a  far  more  serious  question  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — par- 
ticularly in  these  times  when  inflation 
is  literally  robbing  millions  of  people  of 
any  hope  for  their  economic  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  passage  of 
this  legislation  Congress  will  repeal  the 
pay  raise.  In  this  way,  it  can  later  bring 
the  case  for  the  raise  to  the  floor  for  de- 
bate and  grant  to  each  of  us  the  right  to 
vote  as  we  should,  either  for  or  against. 


m  SEARCH  OF  A  FUTURE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  1969,  students  and  professors  in  col- 
leges and  universities  throtighout  the 
nation  took  time  to  reflect  upon,  to  ques- 
tion, and  to  protest  the  misuse  of  science 
for  military  ends.  When  one  pauses  to 
consider  the  fact  that  defense  now  ab- 
sorbs 60  percent  of  our  national  budget. 
and  about  12  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  between  them  have 
nuclear  stockpiles  which  allow  for  ap- 
proximately 15  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  day  take  on  tragic  pro- 
portions. 

Dr.  George  'Wald,  the  1968  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  physiology'  and  medicine,  ad- 
dressed a  crowd  of  1,200  on  that  day  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Participants  there  in  the  March  4 
Movement  were  disturbed  at  the  lack  of 
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focus  in  the  day's  numerous  panel  dis- 
cussions and  speeches;  Dr.  Wald  pro- 
vided that  focus. 

In  what  the  Boston  Globe  said  "may 
be  the  most  important  speech  of  our 
time,"  Dr.  Wald  discusses  some  of  the 
most  immediate  issues  facing  our  cotm- 
try  today — the  conflict  in  'Vietnam,  the 
draft,  the  ABM  system,  the  crisis  in  our 
educational  system,  nuclear  stockpiling, 
and  the  increasing  size  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

This  is  the  profound,  moving  testi- 
mony of  a  man  deeply  troubled  by  the 
incongruities  of  life  today.  But,  these  are 
also  the  words  of  a  man  truly  aware  of 
mankind's  potential  for  good — of  man's 
ability  to  create  one  world,  a  world  for 
all  men. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  Dr.  Wald's 
thought  will  help  us  all  to  become  more 
completely  committed  to  the  idea  that 
"our  business  is  with  life,  not  death." 
The  speech  follows : 

A  Generation  in  Search  of  a  Pv-ture 
(By  Dr.  George  Wald) 

All  of  you  know  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  there  has  been  student  unrest  break- 
ing at  times  Into  violence  In  many  parts  of 
the  world:  In  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  needless  to  say,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  It  all  means. 
Perfectly  clearly  it  means  something  differ- 
ent In  Mexico  from  what  It  does  In  Prance, 
and  something  different  In  Prance  from  what 
It  does  in  Tokyo,  and  something  different  in 
Tokyo  from  what  it  does  In  this  country.  Yet 
unless  we  are  to  assume  that  students  have 
gone  crazy  all  over  the  world,  or  that  they 
have  Just  decided  that  it's  the  thing  to  do, 
there  must  be  some  common  meaning. 

I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  afield  to  look  ifff 
that  meaning.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  at  Harvard. 
I  have  a  class  of  about  350  students — men 
and  women — most  of  them  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Over  these  past  few  years  I 
have  felt  Increasingly  that  something  Is  ter- 
ribly wrong — and  this  year  ever  so  much 
more  than  last.  Something  has  gone  sour.  In 
teaching  and  In  learning.  It's  almost  as 
though  there  were  a  widespread  feeling  that 
education  has  become  Irrelevant. 

A  lecture  is  much  more  of  a  dialogue  than 
many  of  you  probably  appreciate.  As  you  lec- 
ture, you  keep  watching  the  faces:  and 
Information  keeps  coming  back  to  you  all  the 
time.  I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this  year, 
that  I  was  missing  much  of  what  was  coming 
back.  I  tried  asking  the  students,  but  they 
didn't  or  couldn't  help  me  very  much. 

But  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter, 
even  a  little  better  than  they  do.  I  think  that 
this  whole  generation  of  students  is  beset 
with  a  profound  uneasiness.  I  don't  think 
that  they  have  yet  quite  defined  Its  source.  I 
think  I  understand  the  reasons  for  their 
uneasiness  even  better  than  they  do.  What  is 
more.  I  share  their  uneasiness. 

What's  bothering  those  students?  Some  of 
them  tell  you  It's  the  Vietnam  War.  I  think 
the  Vietnam  War  is  the  most  shameful  epi- 
sode in  the  whole  of  American  history.  The 
concept  of  War  Crimes  Is  an  American  in- 
vention. We've  committed  many  War  Crimes 
In  Vietnam:  but  I'll  tell  you  something  In- 
teresting about  that.  We  were  committing 
War  Crimes  In  World  War  II.  even  before 
Nuremburg  trials  were  held  and  the  principle 
of  war  crimes  started.  The  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  German  cities  was  a  War  Crime  and 
If  we  had  lost  the  war.  some  of  our  leaders 
might  have  had  to  answer  for  it. 

I've  gone  through  all  of  that  history  lately, 
and  I  find  that  there's  a  gimmick  In  It.  It 
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Un't  wrltt«c  out.  but  I  think  we  ast»btiatied 
tt  by  pr«c«d«nt  Tbac  gimmick  U  tbmt  It  on* 
CAa  Allege  Ui»t  one  La  repelling  or  retalUUng 
for  an  ftcgreaalon — aftAr  thAt  evvrytDIng 
go««  And  you  •««  we  «re  lUlng  in  a  world 
In  wblcb  all  war*  are  wara  of  defenae  All 
Wax  Departmenta  are  now  Defenae  Oepart- 
m«nt«  Thia  la  all  part  of  the  double  talk  of 
our  time  Tb«  aggreaaor  la  alwaya  on  the 
other  tide  And  I  auppoaa  thla  U  why  our 
ei-Secr«Ury  of  SUM.  Dean  Ruak--a  man  in 
whom  repetition  takea  the  place  of  reaaon. 
and  (tubbornneaa  takea  the  place  of  charac- 
ter— went  to  auch  palna  to  InaUt.  aa  he  still 
Inalata.  tlMit  In  Vietnam  we  are  repelling  ^n 
aggreaalon  And  if  that*  what  we  are 
doing — ao  runa  the  doctrine — anything  goea 
If  the  concept  of  war  crtmea  la  ever  to  mean 
anything,  they  will  have  to  be  defined  aa 
categorle*  of  acta,  regardleaa  jf  provocation 
But  that  lan't  ao  now 

I  think  we've  loat  that  war  aa  a  lot.  of 
other  people  think,  too  The  Vletnameae  have 
a  aecret  weapon  Ita  their  wilUngneaa  to  die. 
beyond  our  wilUngneaa  Ui  kill  In  effect 
they've  been  aaylng.  you  can  kill  u«.  but 
jou'll  ^.4ve  to  kill  a  lot  of  ua.  you  may  huve 
^o  kill  jH  of  ua  And  thank  heavena.  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that. 

Tet  we  have  come  a  long  way — far  enough 
to  sicken  many  Americans  Tar  enough  even 
to  sicken  our  fighting  men  Far  enough  so 
that  our  national  symbols  have  gone  sour 
How  mjiny  af  you  c*n  sing  about  [.t\e  rtx-k- 
eta'  red  glare  bomb*  bursting  In  air"  with- 
out thinking  thuae  are  Mir  bombs  and  lur 
rockets  bursting  over  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage*^ When  thoae  worda  were  written,  we 
were  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  against 
jppreaaun  Now  we  are  supporting  real  or 
thinly  dlaguLsed  military  dlctatorshlpa  all 
over  the  world,  helping  them  to  control  and 
repreas  peoplea  all  over  the  world,  helping 
them  to  control  and  represa  peoplea  strug- 
gling for  their  freedom 

But  that  Vietnam  War  shameful  and  ter- 
rible aa  It  Ls.  seems  to  me  jnly  an  Immediate 
Incident  In  a  much  larger  and  more  stub- 
bom  altua-.lon 

Part  of  my  trouble  with  studenta  la  that 
almost  all  the  studenta  I  teach  were  born 
since  World  War  II  Just  after  W  jrld  War 
II.  a  series  if  new  and  abnorm.*!  priiceduraa 
canie  into  American  life  We  regarded  them 
at  the  time  aa  temp<jrary  aberrations  We 
thought  we  would  get  back  to  normal  Amer- 
ican life  some  dav  But  thoae  prixwdures 
have  stayed  with  us  now  for  more  than  20 
years  and  thoae  .students  of  mine  have 
never  known  anything  else  They  think  thoae 
things  are  normal  They  think  we  ve  alw-iys 
had  a  Pentagon,  that  we  have  always  had  a 
big  army  and  that  we  always  had  a  draft 
But  those  are  all  new  things  m  .American 
life,  and  t  think  that  they  are  incompatible 
with   what  .America  meant  before 

How  many  of  vou  realize  that  Just  before 
World  W*r  II  the  entire  .American  ar.Tiy  In- 
cluding the  .Air  Force  numbered  139  000  men"" 
Then  World  War  II  started  but  we  weren  t 
yet  in  It.  and  seeing  that  there  wis  ^reat 
trouble  m  the  world  we  doubled  this  army 
to  a«B  000  men  Then  in  World  War  II  it  <ot 
to  be  8  million  And  then  World  War  II  came 
to  an  end.  and  we  prepared  to  go  bacit  to  a 
peacetime  army  somewhat  aa  the  .\merlcan 
army  had  always  been  before  .And  indeed  'n 
1950-  you  think  about  195«)  our  Interna- 
tional commitments,  the  Cold  War  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  and  all  the  rest  of  It — In 
1950  we  got  down  to  600.000  men 

Now  w*  have  3  5  million  men  under  arms 
about  800.000  In  Vietnam  about  300  iJOO  more 
In  support  areas  "  elsewhere  in  the  Pao^n<- 
about  250  000  In  Germany  .\nd  there  are  a 
lot  at  home  Some  months  ago  we  were  tc.ri 
that  300  000  National  Ouardamen  and  300  iX^o 
reservists  had  been  specially  trained  tor  riot 
duty  Ln  the  cities. 

I  say  the  Vietnam  War  is  Just  an  immediate 
Incident,  because  so  long  as  we  keep  that  big 
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army  it  will  always  find  things  to  do  If  the 
Vietnam  War  stopped  tomorrow,  with  thai 
big  a  military  astabllahment,  the  chances  are 
that  we  would  be  In  anotber  auch  adventure 
abroad  or  at  home  before  you  knew  It 

Aa  for  the  draft  Don't  reform  the  draft-  - 
get  rid  of  It 

A  peacetime  draft  la  the  most  un-American 
thing  I  know  All  the  time  I  was  growing  up 
I  waa  told  about  oppreAslTe  Central  Suropean 
countries  and  Ruaala.  where  young  men  were 
forced  Into  the  army;  and  I  waa  told  what 
they  did  about  It  They  chopped  off  a  finger, 
or  shot  off  a  couple  of  toes,  or  better  still  If 
they  could  manage  It.  they  came  to  thla  coun- 
try And  we  understood  that,  and  sym- 
pMhlzed.  and  were  glad  to  welcome  them 

Now  by  present  estimates  four  to  alx  tho\i- 
sand  Amerlcaiva  of  draft  age  have  left  thl!< 
country  for  Canada,  another  two  or  three 
thouaand  have  gone  to  Kurope.  and  it  looks 
aa  though  many  more  are  preparing  to 
emigrate 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  posing  a  series 
of  questlona  that  studenta  might  ask  a  profes- 
sor involving  what  tc  do  about  the  draft  I 
was  aaked  to  write  what  I  would  tell  those 
students  All  I  had  to  aay  to  those  atuden'.t 
was  this  If  any  of  them  had  decided  to  ev.irte 
the  draft  and  asked  my  help.  I  would  helri 
him  In  any  way  I  could  I  would  feel  as  I 
s\ippoee  members  of  the  underground  rail- 
way felt  In  pre-Clvll  War  days  helping  run- 
away slaves  to  get  to  Canada  It  wasn't  al- 
together a  popular  position  then,  but  what 
do  you  think  of  It  now"" 

A  bill  to  stop  the  draft  was  recently  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  i3  503 1  sponsored 
by  a  group  uf  senators  that  ran  the  gamut 
from  McOovern  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Gold- 
water  I  hope  It  goes  through,  but  any  time 
I  find  that  Barry  Ooldwater  and  I  are  In 
agreement,  that  makes  one  take  another 
look 

And  indeed  there  are  choices  in  getting 
rid  if  '.he  draft  I  think  that  when  we  get 
rid  of  'he  draft,  we  must  also  cut  back  the 
size  <>t  the  armed  forces  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  peacetime  a  total  of  one  million  men  Is 
surely  enough  If  there  Is  an  argument  for 
.American  military  forcea  of  more  than  one 
million  men  In  p>eacetlme.  I  should  like  to 
heir  that  argument  debated 

There  la  another  thing  being  said  closely 
connected  with  thla  that  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate volunteer  army  one  would  have  to 
raise  the  pay  considerably  That  s  suld  so 
positively  and  often  that  people  believe  It  I 
don  t  think  It  is  true 

TTie  great  bulk  of  our  present  armed  forces 
are  genuine  volunteers  Among  first-term  en- 
listments. 49  percent  are  true  volunteers  .\n- 
other  30  percent  are  so-called  ■reluctant 
volunteers.  persona  who  volunteer  under 
pressure  of  the  d.^aft  Only  21  percent  cO* 
draftees  .Ml  re-enllstments.  of  course,  are 
true  volunteers 

So  the  great  majority  of  our  present  armed 
forces  are  true  volunteers  Whole  services  are 
comp«3sed  entirely  of  volunteers  the  .Air 
Force  fir  example,  the  Submarine  Service, 
the  Marines  That  seems  like  proof  to  me 
that  present  pay  rates  are  adequate  One 
must  add  that  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1967 
raised  the  base  pay  throughout  the  services 
In  three  installments,  the  third  Installment 
still  to  .Njme.  on  April  1.  1969  So  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  why  we  are  being  told  that 
to  maintain  adequate  armed  services  on  a 
volun'^er  basis  will  require  large  Increases 
In  pay.  they  will  cost  an  extra  $17  billion 
per  year  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  we  can 
get  all  the  armed  forces  we  need  aa  volun- 
teers, and  at  preaent  rates  of  pay 

But  there  Is  something  ever  so  much  bigger 
and  more  Important  than  the  draft.  The 
bigger  thing,  of  course.  Is  what  ex-Presldent 
Elsenhower  warned  ua  of.  calling  it  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  I  am  sad  to  say  that 
we   must   begin   to   think  of   It  now   aa  the 
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nillltary-lnduatrtal-labor  union  complex 
What  happened  under  the  plea  of  the  Cold 
War  was  not  alone  that  we  built  up  the  first 
big  peacetime  army  In  our  history,  but  we 
inatltutlonallaed  It  We  built.  I  suppose,  the 
biggest  government  building  In  our  history 
to   run   It,   and    we   InstltutlonallBSd   It. 

I  don't  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 
military  establishment  and  lU  t80-100  bil- 
lion a  year  budget,  and  keep  America  any- 
thing like  we  have  known  It  In  the  past.  It  is 
corrupting  the  life  of  the  whole  country  It 
Is  buying  up  everything  In  sight:  Industrie.^ 
banks,  investors,  universities;  and  lately  u 
seems  also  to  have  bought  up  the  labor 
unions 

The  Defense  Department  la  always  broke: 
but  some  of  the  things  they  do  with  that 
$ao  billion  a  year  would  make  Buck  Rogers 
envloua.  For  example:  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver 
was  manufacturing  a  deadly  nerve  poison  on 
such  a  scale  that  there  was  a  problem  of 
waste  disposal.  Nothing  daunted,  they  dug 
a  tunnel  two  miles  deep  under  Denver,  Into 
Which  they  have  Injected  ao  much  poi- 
soned water  that  beginning  a  couple  of  years 
ago  Denver  began  to  experience  a  series 
of  earth  tremors  of  increasing  severity.  Now 
there  la  a  grave  fear  of  a  ma}or  earthquake 
An  Interesting  debate  Is  In  progress  aa  to 
whether  Denver  will  be  safer  If  that  lake  of 
poisoned  water  la  removed  or  left  In  place. 
(NY  Times.  July  4.  1968;  Science,  Sept.  27 
19681 

Perhaps  you  have  read  also  of  those  6000 
sheep  that  suddenly  died  In  Skull  Valley. 
Utah,  killed  by  another  nerve  poison — .i 
strange  and.  I  believe,  still  unexplained  ac- 
cident, since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to 
have  been  30  miles  away 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  fire 
power  has  been  frightening.  Some  of  you 
nnay  stUl  remember  Khe  Sanh.  a  hamlet  Just 
south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  i 
force  of  US  Marines  was  beleaguered  for  -i 
time  During  that  period  we  dropped  on  the 
perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  more  explosives  than 
fell  on  Japan  throughout  World  War  II,  and 
more  than  fell  on  the  whole  of  Europe  dur- 
ing  the   years    1942   and    1943 

One  of  the  ofBcers  there  was  quoted  .^s 
having  said  afterward.  "It  looks  like  thf- 
world  caught  smallpox  and  died"  ( N '^^ 
•nmes.  Mar  28.  1968) 

The  only  point  of  government  Is  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life.  Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death,  with  the 
business  of  killing  and  being  killed.  So-called 
Defense  now  absorbs  60  percent  of  the  n.i- 
tional  budget,  and  about  12  percent  of  tlie 
Gross  National  Product. 

.K  lively  debate  is  beginning  again  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antlballi^- 
Uc  missiles,  the  ABM.  I  don't  have  to  talk 
about  them,  everyone  else  here  is  doing  that 
But  I  should  like  to  mention  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance. In  September.  1967.  or  about  1  : 
years  ago,  we  had  a  meeting  of  M.I.T.  and 
Harvard  [>eople.  Including  experts  on  these 
matters,  to  talk  about  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  block  the  Sentinel  System, 
the  deployment  of  ABM's.  Everyone  present 
thought  them  undesirable:  but  a  few  I 
the  most  knowledgeable  persons  took  what 
seemed  to  be  the  practical  view.  "Why  fight 
about  a  dead  issue?  It  has  been  decided,  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated.  Let's  go  on 
from  there" 

Well,  fortunately.  It's  not  a  dead  issue 

An  ABM  Is  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  takes  > 
nuclear  weapon  to  stop  a  nuclear  weapon 
And  our  concern  must  be  with  the  whoie 
issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  Is  an  entire  semantics  ready  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  about  to  say 
It  involves  such  phrases  as  "those  are  the 
facts  of  life  •■  No — these  are  the  facts  f 
death.  I  don't  accept  them,  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  accept  them.  We  are  under  re- 
peated  pressures   to  accept   things   that   are 
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presented  to  us  as  8«ttle<l— decisions  that 
have  been  made.  Alwajra  there  is  the 
thought:  let's  go  on  from  there  I  But  this 
Ume  we  dent  see  how  to  go  on.  We  will 
have  to  stick  with  those  iBsuea. 

We  are  told  that  the  TTnlted  States  and 
Russia  between  them  have  by  now  stockpiles 
In  nuclear  weapons  approximately  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  16  tons  of  TWT  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  on  earth.  And  now 
It  Is  suggested  that  we  muct  make  more.  All 
very  regrettable,  of  course;  but  those  are  "the 
facts  of  life."  We  really  would  like  to  disarm; 
but  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made 
the  Ingenious  proposal  that  one  must  be 
practical.  Now  Is  the  time  to  greatly  Increase 
our  nuclear  armaments  so  that  we  can  disarm 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

I  think  all  of  you  know  there  is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  maaslve  nuclear  at- 
tack. It  Is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  circum- 
vent any  known  nuclear  defenae  system  than 
to  provide  It.  It's  all  pretty  crazy.  At  the  very 
moment  we  talk  of  deploying' ABM's,  we  are 
also  building  the  MIRV.  the  weapon  to  cir- 
cumvent ABM's. 

So  feu-  as  I  know,  with  everything  working 
as  well  as  can  be  hoped  and  all  foreseeable 
precautions  taken,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  Americans  killed  In  a  major  nu- 
clear attack  run  to  about  60  millions.  We 
have  become  oalloua  to  gruesome  statistics 
and  this  seems  at  first  to  be  only  another 
gruesome  statLstlc.  You  think.  Bang  I — and 
next  morning.  If  you're  still  there,  you  read 
In  the  newspapers  that  60  million  people 
were  killed. 

But  that  Isn't  the  way  It  happens.  When 
we  killed  close  to  200.000  people  with  those 
first  little,  old-fashioned  uranium  bombs 
that  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  was 
maimed,  blinded,  burned,  poisoned  and  oth- 
erwise doomed.  A  lot  of  them  took  a  long 
time  to  die.  ^ 

That's  the  way  It  would  be.  Not  a  bang, 
and  a  certain  number  of  corpses  to  bury; 
but  a  nation  filled  with  millions  of  helpless, 
maimed,  tortured  and  doomed  survivors 
huddled  with  their  families  In  shelters,  with 
guns  ready  to  fight  off  their  neighbors,  try- 
ing to  get  some  uncontaminated  food  and 
water. 

A  few  months  ago  Sen.  Richard  Russell  of 
Georgia  ended  a  speech  In  the  Senate  with 
the  words:  "If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  I  want  them  to 
be  Americans;  and  I  want  them  on  this  con- 
tinent and  not  In  Europe."  That  was  a  United 
States  senator  holding  a  patriotic  speech. 
Well,  here  la  a  Nobel  Laureate  who  thinks 
that  those  words  are  criminally  Insane.  (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

How  real  Is  the  threat  of  full  scale  nuclear 
war?  I  have  my  own  very  Inexpert  Idea,  but 
realizing  bow  little  I  know  and  fearful  that  I 
may  be  a  little  paranoid  on  this  subject,  I 
take  every  opportunity  to  ask  reputed  ex- 
perts. I  asked  that  question  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard about  a  month  ago.  I  asked  him  what 
sort  of  odds  he  would  lay  on  the  possibility 
of  full-scale  nuclear  war  within  the  fore- 
seeable future.  "Oh,"  he  said  comfortably,  "1 
think  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  answer 
to  that  question.  I  estimate  the  probability  of 
full-scale  nuclear  war.  provided  that  the  sit- 
uation remains  about  as  It  Is  now,  at  2  per- 
cent per  year."  Anybody  can  do  the  simple 
calculation  that  shows  that  2  percent  per 
year  means  that  the  chance  of  having  that 
full-scale  nuclear  war  by  1990  Is  about  one  In 
three,  and  by  2000  It  Is  about  50-50. 

I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the  stu- 
dents. I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against  Is 
a  generation  that  Is  by  no  means  sure  that 
It  has  a  future. 

I  am  growing  old.  and  my  future  so  to 
speak  Is  already  behind  me.  But  there  are 
those  students  of  mine  who  are  In  my  mind 
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always;  there  are  my  children,  two  of  them 
now  7  and  9,  whose  future  Is  Infinitely  more 
precious  to  me  than  my  own.  So  It  isn't  Just 
their  generation;  It's  mine  too.  We're  all  in 
It  together. 

Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  don't 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  security;  only  for  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out  our 
destiny  In  peace  and  decency.  Not  to  go  down 
In  history  as  the  apocalyptic  generation. 

And  it  Isn't  only  nuclear  war.  Another 
overwhelming  threat  Is  In  the  population 
explosion.  That  has  not  yet  even  begun  to 
come  under  control.  There  Is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  world  population  will  double 
before  the  year  2000;  and  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread expectation  of  famine  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
experts  tend  to  differ  only  In  their  estimates 
of  when  those  famines  will  begin.  Some  think 
by  1980,  others  think  they  can  be  staved  off 
until  1990,  very  few  expect  that  they  will 
not  occur  by  the  year  2000. 

That  is  the  problem.  Unless  we  can  be 
surer  than  we  now  are  that  this  generation 
has  a  future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not 
good  enough  to  give  It  tender  loving  care,  to 
supply  It  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  It 
expensive  educations.  Those  things  don't 
mean  anything  unless  this  generation  has  a 
future.  And  we're  not  sure  that  It  does. 

I  don't  think  that  there  are  problems  of 
youth,  or  student  problems.  All  the  real  prob- 
lems I  know  are  grown-up  problems. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  me  altogether  ab- 
surd, or  "academic",  or  hopelessly  Innocent — 
that  Is.  until  you  think  of  the  alternatives — 
If  I  say  as  I  do  to  you  now:  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  There  Is  noth- 
ing worth  having  that  can  be  obtained  by 
nuclear  war:  nothing  material  or  Ideological, 
no  tradition  that  It  can  defend.  It  Is  utterly 
self-defeating.  Those  atom  bombs  represent 
an  unusable  weapon.  The  only  use  for  an 
atom  bomb  Is  to  keep  somebody  else  from 
using  It.  It  can  give  us  no  protection,  but 
only  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  retaliation. 
Nuclear  weap>ons  offer  us  nothing  but  a  bal- 
ance of  terror;  and  a  balance  of  terror  Is 
still  terror. 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weap- 
ons, here  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  live 
with  them. 

I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great 
decision,  not  Just  for  our  nation,  not  only 
for  all  humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  Earth. 
I  tell  my  students,  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon, 
nitrogen  imd  oxygen  that  makes  up  99  per- 
cent of  our  living  substance,  were  cooked  In 
the  deep  interiors  of  earlier  generations  of 
dying  stars.  Gathered  up  from  the  ends  of 
the  universe,  over  billions  of  years,  eventu- 
ally they  came  to  form  In  part  the  substance 
of  our  sun,  its  planets  smd  ourselves.  Three 
billion  years  ago  life  arose  upon  the  Earth. 
It  is  the  only  life  in  the  solar  system.  Many 
a  star  has  since  been  born  and  died. 

About  two  million  years  ago.  man  appeared. 
He  has  become  the  dominant  species  on  the 
Earth.  All  other  living  things,  animal  and 
plant,  live  by  his  sufferance.  He  is  the  cus- 
todian of  life  on  Earth,  and  In  the  solar 
system.  It's  a  big  responsibility.  The  thought 
that  we're  in  com|>etltion  with  Russians  or 
with  Chinese  is  all  a  mistake,  and  trivial. 
We  are  one  species,  with  a  world  to  win. 
There's  life  all  over  this  universe,  but  the 
only  life  in  the  solar  system  is  on  Earth; 
and  in  the  whole  universe,  we  are  the  only 
men. 

Our  business  is  with  life,  not  death.  Our 
challenge  is  to  give  what  account  we  can  of 
what  becomes  of  life  in  the  solar  system, 
this  comer  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  home 
and,  most  of  all,  what  becomes  of  men — all 
men  of  all  nations,  colors  and  creeds.  It  has 
become  one  world,  a  world  for  all  men.  It  is 
only  such  a  world  that  now  can  offer  us  life 
and  the  chance  to  go  on. 
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FINDS  SUBJECT  IN  OBITUARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Pltrone,  of  Dearborn 
Heights  in  my  congressional  district,  has 
recently  had  a  biography  published.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  late  Prances  Reed 
EHliott  Davis,  the  first  Negro  nurse  In  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  Pitrone's  biography  is  entitled 
"Trallblazer,"  and  is  a  most  excellent 
work.  It  was  reviewed  recently  in  the 
Dearborn  Heights  Leader  by  Mrs.  Bema- 
dette  Plunkett,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  Mrs.  Plunkett's  article 
in  the  Record: 

Heights   Woman's   Book   Published:    Finds 

Subject  in  OBircARY 

(By  Bemadette  Plunkett) 

We  couldn't  put  It  down  .  .  .  not  even  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Prom  the  back  stoop  near  the  sweet 
scented  magnolias  of  North  Carolina, 
through  the  grimy  smoky  city  of  furnaces 
where  closely  packed  frame  houses  clung  to 
sides  of  steep  Pennsylvania  hlUs,  to  the  cold 
and  cheerless  winters  facing  Jobless  residents 
of  Inkster  (Michigan)  In  the  early  1930'8 
.  .  .  we  followed  Prances  Reed  Elliott  (later 
Mrs.  William  A.  Davis)  through  the  186 
pages  of  Trallblazer  in  one  day. 

We  shared  the  loneliness  of  an  orphaned 
qxiadroon  as  she  was  shifted  from  one  guard- 
ian to  another. 

We  admired  her  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  both  met  challenges  among  the  Negroes, 
and  broke  down  racial  barriers  among  the 
white  .  .  .  with  unflagging  persistence  and 
quiet  dignity. 

We  cried,  we  grimaced,  we  smiled  and 
sighed  as  Mrs.  Davis  lent  her  skill  and 
strength  wherever  and  whenever  help  was 
needed  ...  In  national  crises  like  the  two 
World  Wars,  the  Spanish  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918.  the  Depression  .  .  .  and  In  more 
ordinary  circumstances  like  a  friend's  Illness, 
the  birth  of  a  baby,  a  friend's  death. 

Dearborn  Heights'  own  Jean  Pltrone  has 
written  a  truly  moving  story  of  a  dedicated 
and  remarkable  woman  who  not  only  per- 
suaded many  Negroes  to  better  their  condi- 
tions and  pursue  an  education,  but  also 
Influenced  prominent  people  like  the  late 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Ford  in  help- 
ing the  people  of  her  race. 

Unfortunately  for  Jean,  she  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Mrs.  Davis  personally. 
She  found  her  subject  In  an  obituary  column. 

A  prolific  writer  whose  articles  have  been 
published  In  a  variety  of  maga2ane6.  Jean  had 
wanted  to  do  a  biography  for  years.  "I  was 
always  searching,"  Jean  told  us.  "Biographies 
had  already  been  done  on  all  the  well-known 
people  I  could  care  to  write  about.  I  realized 
I  had  to  find  someone  relatively  unknown, 
but  who  had  led  a  fascinating  life."  she 
explained. 

A  1965  obituary  carried  the  name  of 
Prances  Reed  Elliott  (Mrs.  William  A.)  Davis. 
"When  I  read  that  Mrs.  Davis  had  received  an 
honor  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  I 
thought  I  might  have  a  subject.  Upon  visit- 
ing the  Red  Cross  office  In  Detroit,  and  talking 
to  the  people  there,  I  was  convinced,"  said 
Jean. 

"Mrs.  E>avis  had  been  the  first  Negro  nurse 
to  be  officially  enrolled  in  the  American  Red 
Cross,"  she  explained. 

Jean  spent  hours  listening  to  tapes  of  Mrs. 
Davis'  reminiscences.  "They  were  an  Immense 
help,"  Jean  said,  "but  there  were  gaping  holes 
I  had  to  fill." 
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She  wroi«  countleoa  letters.  rriAde  visits 
south  *nd  to  Washington.  D  C  to  famlllfcrize 
bertelf  with  the  local  color  of  the  places 
where  Mrs  Da7i8  had  lued  and  to  talk  with 
people  who  had  known  her 

She  steeped  herself  in  nursing  reading 
everything  she  could  on  visiting  nurses 
Negro  nursing,  and  nursing  In  general  Jean 
also  read  many  t)ooks  on  the  history  of  De- 
troit and  other  cltlea  in  which  her  subject 
had  lived 

The  local   history  is  especially  interesting 
the   soup,    rice    and    beef    stew    Inkster 
residents  lined   up   to  get  fr'.m  the  commlis- 
sary  Henry  Pord  set  up  at  the  request  of  Mrs 
Davis  the  pre-schooi   nursery  at  Carver 

School  the  reference  to  Robichaud  High 

School  and  the  names  of  piano  students 

of  Mr   Davis 

And  ill  this  adds  up  to  a  moat  absorbing 
biography  which  Is  eepeclally  timely  The 
more  interesting  feature  :«  that  Jean  Pltrone 
had  the  foresight  to  begin  writing  it  over 
three  years  ago  .  before  the  current  Inter- 
est in  Negro  history 

An  autograph  reception  honoring  the  late 
Mrs  Davis  and  the  first  edition  publication 
of  her  biography,  Trallblazer  is  being  hosted 
today  by  the  Southeaatern  Michigan  Chapter 
of  Che  American  Red  Cross  Jean  Maddern 
Pltrone  wm-  personally  autograph  copies  of 
her  book 

(Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World 
Inc  March  (3.  the  book  sella  for  »4  35  It  will 
also  be  available  at  the  Dearborn  Helghta 
public    library   soon  i 

Jean  Maddern  always  fancied  herself  as  a 
writer  A  child  of  the  depression  years,  her 
parents  managed  to  provide  a  musical  edu- 
cation for  her  But  even  with  piano,  organ 
and  vocal  lessons  as  an  absorbing  hobby. 
Jean  wrote  plays  for  the  neighborhood  chil- 
dren which  they  produced  Her  pi«ms 
were  published  in  her  Ishpemlng  i  in  Michi- 
gan s  upper  peninsula  I  High  School  annual 
Writing  was  pushed  aside  for  awhile  after 
her  marriage  to  Anthony  Pltrone  and  the 
subsequent  birth  of  Ave  children  But  midst 
her  daily  concern  with  babies  and  diapers. 
Jean  was  determined  to  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt at  writing  again  Even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  more  children  to  the  Pltrone 
family  Jean  began  writing  articles  and  was 
successful  in  having  manv  of  them  pub- 
lished 

With  the  children  ranging  in  age  from  six 
to  26.  this  Is  the  first  year  Mrs  Pltrone  hits 
not  had  a  youngster  underfoot  And  never 
having  been  able  to  adhere  to  a  writing 
schedule.  Jean  Is  able  to  lose  herself  In  an 
article  In  front  of  the  television,  as  long  iis 
things  are  running  relatively  smoothly  in 
the  household 

She  has  already  completed  another  biog- 
raphy It  is  the  story  of  Father  Colombo, 
missionary  to  Burma,  whom  she  compares 
to  Dr   Tom  Dooley  and  Dr   Schwletzer 

A  stafT  speaker  for  Oakland  University  s 
Writers  Conference.  Jean  ha,->  also  taught 
an  adult  education  course  in  magazine  article 
writing  She  Is  a  guest  member  of  the  crea- 
tive writing  group  of  the  American  .\sso- 
clatlon  of  University  Women,  a  member  of 
Detroit  Women  Writers  and  the  Women  s 
National  Book  Association  and  presently 
U  serving  as  an  editorial  associate  for  Writ- 
er's Digest  Magazine 


INCREASE  THE  AMOUNT  OP  OUT- 
SIDE EARNINGS  PERMITTED  UN- 
DER SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   fxiRnj.* 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

ytnndai/    March.   17,   1969 

Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida    Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  uxlay  intnDducing  legislation  which 
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would  permit  those  on  social  security  to 
earn  more  money  without  suffering  a  re- 
duction in  present  benefits. 

This  IS  the  same  bill  that  I  Introduced 
In  the  90th  Congress,  and  while  I  was 
pleased  that  the  90th  Congress  was  able 
to  raise  the  outside  earnings  limitation 
from  $1,500  to  $1.680. 1  feel  that  this  cell- 
ing should  be  raised  further 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  would 
permit  a  person  who  is  presently  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  to  earn  $2,500 
without  suffering  a  loss  of  present  bene- 
fits 

In  1968  alone,  inflation  cut  almost  5 
percent  out  of  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  those  hardest  hit  by  this  drastic  in- 
crease are  retirees  and  other  senior  citi- 
zens on  fixed  Incomes.  The  real  tragedy 
Is  that  most  of  these  Individuals  are 
mentally  and  physically  capable  of  gain- 
ful employment  but  do  not  wish  to  suffer 
a  loss  In  social  security  benefits  which 
they  built  up  during  their  younger  work- 
ing years 

I  believe  that  our  society  and  indeed. 
the  business  community  and  economy  of 
this  Nation  could  greatly  benefit  from 
the  energies,  talents,  and  knowledge  of 
many  of  our  retirees,  but  existing  law- 
penalizes  them  when  they  seek  to  offer 
their  abilities  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  consider  this  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  date, 


March  17,  1969 


CAMPUS    DISORDERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILUNOLS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  senous 
problem  of  campus  disorders  is  still  verj- 
much  m  the  news  and  over  the  past  year 
I  have  addressed  myself  U)  this  situation 
both  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  pubhc  meetings  as  well.  In  addition. 
I  have  inserted  In  the  Record  from  time 
to  time  articles  and  editorials  addressed 
to  the  problem  In  keeping  with  that 
practice,  I  mckide  the  following  in  the 
Record   at   this   point 

First  An  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  March  10,  1969.  •Bradley 
University  Statement  Sound", 

Second  An  address  by  Dr  David  D. 
Henry  president.  University  of  Illinois, 
■  Something  Old.  Something  New.  on  the 
University  as  a  Creative  or  Dinovative 
Force  In  Society  ':  and 

Third.  An  article  from  the  March  9. 
1969.  edition  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
porting the  views  of  Prof.  Charles  V 
Hamilton,  of  Roosevelt  University  in 
Chicago 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Prom    the    Peoria    (111.)     Journal    Star. 
Mar     10.    19691 

Bradley    U-nivcrsity    Statement    Sound 

Bradley  s  suitement  ni  principles  Is  bal- 
anced and  sound  It  is  neither  a  white  nor  a 
black  orientation 

It  recognizes  a  fundamental  problem  which 
the  rei-ent  Irish -American  funsters  over- 
looked, and  yet  by  their  very  antics  empha- 
sized. What  made  the  Irish -.American  satire 
a  comic  performance  was  the  obvious  fact 
that  these    Trlsh-Amerlcans  •  don't  need  the 


thlnga  they  demanded  The  demands  were 
not  only  not  serious,  but  absurd  because  no 
such  need  exists  Hence,  satire! 

Yet.  there  was  a  lime  when  there  was  an 
intense  revival"  of  Gaelic,  a  mystic  philo- 
sophic reverence  for  a  glorious  old  'pastoral 
paradise  •  which  was  a  mythical  Irish  patt. 
glorification  of  a  handful  of  second-rate  and 
obscure  patriotic  Irish  poets"  and  artists, 
and  militant  ■Penlan"  societies. 

I  For  a  time  many  of  the  truly  great  Irish 
men  of  letters,  etc  .  were  regarded  as  the 
Irish  equivalent  of  'Uncle  Toms  ") 

The  Irish  have  outgrown  those  obvious 
feelings  of  a  once  intense  need  for  special 
Identity,  and  acquired  confidence  in  their 
individual  identities  as  persons  Independent 
of  such  artificial  window-dressing, 
crrtcrrvE  education 
The  fact  that  this  was  now  a  Joke  to  them 
only  underlines  the  obvious  truth  that  they 
have  a  confident  and  comfortable  place  in 
society  that  the  Black  Students  Alliance  peo- 
ple do  not  share  It  only  cries  out  the  louder 
that  there  Is  an  empty  space  for  the  Black 
students  that  desperately  needs  filling. 

Pilling  It  U  not  the  business  of  Bradley 
university,  nor  does  Bradley  have  the  re- 
sources for  such  a  task — but,  insofar  as  It 
relates  to  making  the  unlversltys  educational 
task  effective  for  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  the  university  does  have  some  responsl- 
blUty  in  the  matter. 

The  statement  faces  that  fact,  and  rec- 
ognizes where  the  line  of  responsibility  be- 
gins and  ends  calmly,  carefully,  and  with 
great    balance   and   Judgment. 

At  the  same  time,  with  an  example  of 
activity  or  a  tactic  that  steps  out  of  the 
bounds  of  tolerablllty.  the  university  has 
made  It  clear  that  complementing  its  efforts 
to  do  Its  appropriate  share  to  make  educa- 
tional opportunities  fit  the  different  situa- 
tions, violations  of  civil  rights  will  not  be 
tolerated 

It  18  tragic  when  In  the  confusion  of  these 
problems  the  sacred  and  fundamental  civil 
rights  of  any  student,  white  or  black.  Is  ar- 
r<3gantly  abused  or  ignored— and  that  strug- 
gle must  go  forward  on  behalf  of  the  black 
student.  It  has  not  been  fully  accomplished 
yet 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  when  the  strug- 
gle Is  diverted  and  confused  by  any  incident 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  white  studenu. 

Such  actions  are  a  self-indulgence  that 
Injures  the  causes  the  Black  Student  Alli- 
ance has  embraced  by  violating  the  very 
principle  on  which  their  claims  must  stand, 
and  by  confusing  the  issues  and  the  mecjts 
of  their  case 

Fortunately.  Bradley  university  has  not 
let  Itself  be  confused,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  laid  out  the  problem,  its  proper 
aims  and  capacities,  and  the  Inescapable 
rules  by  which  the  school  must  operate  on 
these  matters  If  It  Is  to  be  a  workal^le  and 
responsible  academic  Institution. 

The  statement  of  principles  was  unrufHed, 
balanced,  and  sound. 

It  will  have  to  be  Implemented  with  con- 
viction whichever  way  the  ball  bounces,  re- 
gardless of  race,  of  course. 

Something  Old.  Something  New  on  the 
UNiVERsrrY  AS  A  Creative  or  Innovative 
Force  in  Society 

I  Address  by  David  D  Henry,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Charter  Day  Convoca- 
tion, Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbon- 
dale.   March  9,   19691 

A  birthday  celebration  Is  a  happy  event 
for  nil  involved  In  reminiscence,  trials  and 
trlbiUatlons  of  the  past  diminish  in  force, 
successes  become  symbols  of  the  fiitvire,  and 
life's  faith  and  purpose  are  renewed  In  the 
good  win  of  family  and  friends 

It  Is  in  this  mood  that  we  assemble  today 
to     pay    our    respecU"    to   Southern    Illinois 
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March  17,  1969 

University  at  the  opening  of  Its  observance 
of  Its  centenary  and  to  bring  greetings,  good 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  its  faculty, 
students,  alumni,  officers  and  trustees.  Offl- 
clally,  I  can  speak  only  for  the  University  of 
Illinois,  but  as  colleague  and  friend.  I  know 
that  our  sentiments  are  those  of  the  Instl- 
nitlons  of  higher  education  generaUy  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Illinois 

The  record  of  growth  of  this  institution 
from  uncertain  beginnings  to  distinguished 
maturity,  from  many  moments  of  crisis  to 
achievements  of  enormous  usefulness  to  state 
and  nation,  from  jjerlods  of  discouragement 
to  the  confidence  of  wide  appreciation  and 
recognition  in  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity— could  not  have  been  specifically  fore- 
told. Now,  we  may  look  back  and  say  that  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  Univer- 
sity's destiny  was  determined  by  the  social 
need  for  the  people  who  have  been  graduated. 
(or  the  services  provided,  by  the  Ideas  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  leadership  which  matched 
plans  with  those  needs. 

It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  continuing  deter- 
mination of  the  University  to  look  ahead— 
often  eloquently  expressed  by  President 
Morris,  and  reinforced  by  his  colleagues  In 
administration,  by  the  faculty  and  the  trust- 
ees— that  the  theme  for  the  Centennial 
celebration  has  been  defined  as  "The  Univer- 
sity as  a  Creative  or  Innovative  Force  In 
Society." 

This  subject  will  be  treated  fully  and  from 
many  aspects  In  the  period  ahead.  I  am  re- 
lieved In  my  assignment  as  first  speaker  in 
the  series  not  to  have  to  do  any  more  than 
define  our  terms  and  describe  the  setting. 
This  I  shall  try  to  do  under  the  subtitle, 
■  Something  Old.  Something  New," 

That  the  university  Is  a  creative  and  Inno- 
vative force  In  society  has  been  and  Is  still 
a  widely  accepted  belief.  Dissent  on  the  gen- 
eral point  comes  chiefly  from  the  highly 
vocal  but  relatively  small  number  of  revolu- 
tionaries and  nihilists  who  would  destroy  the 
present  social  structure  totally.  Including  the 
university. 

At  the  same  time,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  university  is  sufficiently 
creative  and  innovative  Is  now  debated  more 
thoughtfully  and  critically  than  in  any  pre- 
vious generation.  It  Is  timely,  therefore,  that 
this  question  be  considered  In  all  of  Us  facets 
and  implications. 

The  subject  Is  timely  not  only  because  peo- 
ple are  talking  about  it;  to  fulfill  public  ex- 
pectations and  Its  own  potential  for  service 
to  society.  In  planning  the  future,  higher  edu- 
cation needs  more  than  expressions  of  faith 
and  fragmentary  Illustrations  from  past  and 
present  performance.  Sustained  and  system- 
atic measurement  of  the  creative  and  Innova- 
tive contributions  of  the  university  has  been 
comprehensively  undertaken  In  but  a  few  In- 
stances. Consequently,  what  evolves  from 
discussions  and  studies  sponsored  In  the 
Centennial  program  of  Southern  IlUnols  Uni- 
versity may  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
future  course  of  higher  education  generally. 

The  present  role  of  the  university  has  had 
both  poetic  and  philosophical  exposition  and 
for  most  of  us.  this  has  been  enough  to  rein- 
force what  we  have  been  doing  and  to  pro- 
vide a  platform  for  the  work  that  we  con- 
ceive needs  to  be  done. 

The  current  faith  In  higher  education  was 
explicitly  stated  by  President  Ljrndon  John- 
son in  his  1968  educational  message  to  the 
Congress:  "...  For  now  we  call  upon  higher 
education  to  play  a  new  and  more  ambitious 
role  In  our  social  progress,  our  economic  de- 
\  elopment,  our  efforts  to  help  other  countries. 

"We  depend  upon  the  universities — their 
training,  research  and  extension  services — 
for  the  knowledge  which  underglrds  agri- 
cultural  and  Industrial   production. 

"Increasingly,  we  look  to  higher  education 
to  provide  the  key  to  better  employment  op- 
portunities and  a  more  rewarding  life  for 
our  citizens. 
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"As  never  before,  we  look  to  the  colleges 
and  universities — to  their  faculties,  labora- 
tories, research  Institutes  and  study  cen- 
ters— for  help  with  every  problem  in  our 
society  and  with  the  efforts  we  are  making 
toward  peace  In  the  world. " 

President  Johnson  here  stated  the  case  for 
the  university  as  an  agent  In  social  progress. 
He  also  reflected  the  view  of  professional 
economists  who  regard  the  education  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  discovery  of  'knowledge  and  its 
application  through  public  service,  as  an  in- 
vestment, not  an  expense.  It  follows  that  the 
state  or  nation  that  will  not  make  this  in- 
vestment win  lose  ground  in  the  struggle  for 
human  and  social  advancement,  whether  the 
objective  be  an  enlightened,  humane  citi- 
zenry, economic  stability,  oi  effective  self- 
government. 

Beyond  social  progress  and  economic  ben- 
efits, a  third  element  In  the  public  faith  in 
the  university  as  a  creative  and  innovative 
force  lies  In  what  higher  education  means 
in  the  development  of  Individual  talents  The 
search  to  know  is  more  compelling  than  the 
search  for  food  or  for  life  Itself.  Each  of  us 
has  witnessed  the  examples  to  support  the 
point  that  education  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  chief  means  of  social  mobility  in  a 
democratic  society;  and  most  of  us  believe 
that  such  mobility  Is  more  precious  to  the 
stability  of  American  life  today  than  ever 
before.  It  Is  the  quality  which  holds  us  to- 
gether, and  it  must  be  preserved  with  even 
wider  application  than  has  been  true  in  the 
past.  Democracy  cannot  promise  that  there 
will  be  no  economic  or  cultural  dividing  lines 
among  people.  It  does  promise  that  every 
one  should  have  the  chance  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  his  capability  to  cross  those  lines 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education,  en- 
titled "Quality  and  Equality:  New  Levels  of 
Federal  Responslbnity  for  Higher  Education." 
outlines  the  national  expectations  In  the  fol- 
lowing assertions: 

"More  and  more  Americans,  with  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life,  assume  the  necessity  of 
a  college  education. 

"Equality  of  opportunity  through  educa- 
tion, including  higher  education,  is  beginning 
to  appear  as  a  realistic  goal  for  the  less  priv- 
ileged young  members  of  our  society. 

"The  economy  Is  dependent  upon  basic  re- 
search and  advancing  technology,  and  upon 
the  higher  skills  needed  to  make  that  tech- 
nology effective,  to  assure  national  economic 
growth  and  well-being. 

"More  managers,  teachers,  and  professionals 
of  all  sorts  are  required  to  serve  our  complex 
society.  More  health  personnel  are  essential 
to  staff  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
national  endeavor. 

"The  cultural  contrlbut>6ns  of  higher  edu- 
cation take  on  wider  dimensions  as  rising 
levels  of  education  and  growing  affluence  and 
leisure  make  possible  greater  concern  'with 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

"Above  all.  the  nation  and  the  world  de- 
pend crucially  upon  rigorous  and  creative 
Ideas  for  the  solution  to  profoundly  complex 
Issues."  • 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  supports  the 
approach  previously  suggested — continuing 
evaluation  Is  a  necessity  in  planning  and 
reviewing  priorities  for  future  development  in 
order  to  sustain  the  continuing  viability  of 
the  system. 

For  example,  a  new  priority  for  an  old 
idea  has  been  suggested  bV  recent  debate.  The 
voices  of  youth  tell  us  that  there  is  a  strong 
desire  not  only  for  education  for  a  Job,  not 
only  preparation  for  professional  and  voca- 
tional competence  but  for  freedom  to  live  by 
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values  which  go  beyond  materialistic  goals. 
That  this  aspiration  is  not  a  new  one,  people 
over  thirty  may  attest;  and  the  barriers  to 
Individual  freedom  to  set  and  live  by  goals 
of  one's  own  choosing  In  our  present  world 
are  often  more  imaginary  than  real.  But 
surely  the  university  community  must  be 
visibly  aligned  with  and  sj-mpathetlc  to  en- 
couraging Improvement  In  human  relation- 
ships and  opportunities  for  personal  ful- 
fillment as  well  as  preparing  workers  for 
the  pragmatic  work  of  the  world.  Injustices 
manifested  in  racism,  black  and  white,  ethnic 
discrimination  and  failures  in  human  rela- 
tionships should  be  areas  of  particular  con- 
cern to  scholars,  teachers  and  students 

"Enhancing  the  quality  of  life"  Is  a  phrase 
often  used  to  encompsiss  these  concerns.  To 
be  meaningful,  however,  one  must  go  be- 
yond such  abstractions  and  general  goals, 
beyond  confrontation  and  political  campaign 
rhetoric,  and  deal  with  specific  problems. 
Some  of  these  were  identified  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence Development  in  1966:  protecting  the 
natural  environment,  providing  new  sources 
of  energy,  stimulating  transportation  inno- 
vations, diminishing  urban  congestion,  en- 
hancing adequate  housing.  Improving  food 
production  and  distribution,  alleviation  of 
crime,  upgrading  the  quality  of  education, 
protecting  the  national  health.- 

Arraylng  the  tasks  awaiting  greater  uni- 
versity involvement  will  not  by  Itself  be  pro- 
ductive, however.  Indeed,  the  university  may 
become  less  effective,  even  damaged,  unless 
its  essential  character  is  recognized  and  re- 
spected. Since  the  Infiuence  of  the  university 
Is  exercised  chiefiy  through  the  individuals  It 
serves,  basic  is  the  expectation  that  the  in- 
dividual student  will  grow  In  mental  stature, 
in  wisdom  in  human  affairs,  and  in  dedica- 
tion to  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  presumably  by  rational  means. 

»  •  •  •  • 

HappUy,  youthful  criticism  notwithstand- 
ing, we  do  not  start  work  now.  We  merely 
advance  It. 

Let  those  who  are  under  30  remember  that 
they  are  not  the  first  idealists;  that  they  are 
not  the  first  missionaries  In  social  service; 
that  they  are  not  the  first  to  dream  of  Im- 
provements In  our  social  structure.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  theirs  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
others'  efforts — notably  the  broad  freedom 
from  material  concerns  that  enable  many  to 
pursue  new  social  goals  freely. 

On  this  formal  Contennlal  assembly,  we 
may  appropriately  give  recognition  in  par- 
ticular to  those  on  the  long  roll  call  of  peo- 
ple associated  with  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity who  gave  beyond  normal  dtity  and 
expectations  because  they  believed  in  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  youth;  who  worked  to 
enlarge  the  University's  capabilities  and  to 
enhance  Its  service  because  they  believed 
that  education  generates  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  improvement  of  society  and  for  in- 
dividual growth;  who  believed  In  the  life  of 
the  mind  as  essential  to  new  ideas,  new 
knowledge,  and  new  ways  to  enrich  and  en- 
hance the  lives  of  people  and  to  strengthen 
the  structure  and  order  for  the  achievement 
of  these  ends. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  university  is  a 
prime  target  for  attack  by  revolutionaries 
and  anarchists.  By  instinct  or  desien  they 
appreciate    that    of    all    the    forces    m    con- 


1  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion (A  Special  Report  and  Recommendations 
by  the  Commission.  December,  1968),  'Qual- 
ity and  Equality:  New  Levels  of  Federal  Re- 
sponsibility for  Higher  Education,"  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  New  York,  1968.  p.  1. 


2  Don  E.  Kash.  "Public  Demands  on  the 
Unlver4ty:  The  Pattern  of  the  Future" 
(prepared  for  the  CIC  Council  on  Economic 
Growth,  Technology  and  Public  Policy,  Au- 
gust, 1967)  (U.S.  Congress.  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, Inquiries.  Legt^lation  Pohcy 
Studies  Re:  Scienc  and  Technology.  2nd 
Progress  Report,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
1966.  pp. 21-25). 
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t«mpor«r7  •oetoty.  wh»t  the  unlveratty  ktADds 
for  and  wh»t  it  turn  to  do  for  the  b«tt«rTnent 
of  coDdlUons  of  hum*n  Uf«  »re  vlt*J  nmo\irc«m 
in  tha  continuing  r«gen«r»tlon  of  our  pr«««nt 
•ocIaJ  ■7«t«m  The  unlver»Jty  while  «ub]ect 
to  crltclam  and  improvement,  r«m*tna  peo- 
ductlTe  In  the  advancement  of  aoctety  on  all 
fronte.  hence,  in  the  minde  of  extremlate  of 
the  poUUcal  right  o*'  left,  the  univenlty  mu»t 
be  ahackled  or  deetroyed  before  society  can 
be  reordered   by   tbetr  standards 

The  deetructlonleu.  of  whatever  persua- 
sion, are  a  tmAll  group  however  and  must 
be  carefuUy  dlffarenttated  from  thoae  who 
h*ve  sincere  propoMU  to  offer  and  protests 
to  make  There  la  a  wide  difference  between 
the  cntlcal  Ideallat  who  seeka  improvement 
and  the  revolutionary  who  would  deetroy 
before  he  would  reconatruct.  he  knows  not 
what. 

And  yet.  even  some  of  the  non-violent 
critic*  of  unlveraltlee  must  be  questioned 
on  the  propriety  of  their  methods  Confronta- 
Uon  tactlca.  when  peaceful  and  not  In  viola- 
tion of  rule  or  law.  under  the  laws  .ind 
trmdltlona  of  our  public  life  muet  be 
tolerated  but  they  need  not  be  endorsed  ap- 
proved. Of  enoourmged  aa  appropriate  for  an 
ac*denilc  community  The  concepu  of  de- 
na»n«le; .*nd  ultimatums-  belong  to  other 
arena*,  not  the  academic 

It  la  an  unhappy  paradoi  that  the  Inatltu- 
Uon  which  stands  for  reaaon  and  inlellectua; 
analysla  in  deliberative  dlscusalon  aa  a  baals 
for  problem  solving  should  be  the  scene  ,t 
picket  Unee  and  aaeerUve  demonstrations 
that  the  meet  vivid  example*  of  antl-lntel- 
lectUAJlam  in  the  United  States  should  be  in 
the  unlveralty  campuses  aionane  placards 
and  bull  home  are  not  '.he  appropriate  In- 
strument* of  intelligent  decision  making  The 
only  power  that  should  prevail  m  unlvereity 
life  U  the  merit  of  an  idea— an  Idea  openly 
advanced  and  opened  to  free  debate  bv  all 
concerned 

Thoee  of  u*  who  believe  In  the  university 
a*  a  creauve  and  innova'.lve  force  In  society 
have  confidence  that  whatever  change  is 
dealrable  in  atructure,  mode  jf  operation  or 
In  general  objective*  wi;.  x.me  by  the  procea* 
which  ha*  iu*talned  the  univeralty  :n  'U 
long  hutory  namely  .-eeearch  experlmenu- 
uon.  rauonal  anajysi*  and  thoughtful  de- 
Ut>eraUon  and  dl*cu*«lun 

In  Jtreming  this  point  student*  and  -Itl- 
Bena  generally  muat  perceive  the  uniqueneM 
of  the  univeralty  a*  an  jrganlzatlon  It  ts  not 
*  government,  although  :t  ha*  regulations  to 
govern  It*  Ijfe  It  la  not  a  buelneaa  ^x.rpora- 
tlon.  aJthough  it  must  act  like  one  in  order- 
ing some  of  It*  affairs  It  i*  not  a  public 
agency  for  non -educational  service*  al- 
though It  encourage*  humane  service*  for  It* 
own  and  jther  people  It  Is  not  a  ntv  with 
authority  delegated  from  it*  resldenu  al- 
though the  Idea*  of  it*  -onautuencles  must 
be  evaluated  It  is  not  a  p..ilt;£a;  lostrument 
for  social  action  although  It?  members,  a* 
indlviduais.  are  free  a*  citizens  to  be  par'l- 
•an*  If  they  choo*e 

P'Jt  poelUvely   a  un.vcrany  is   i   ■.mniunity 
where,  to  quote  Ma*efleid 
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university  governance,  and  for  th«  enforce- 
ment of  exlatlng  laws  and  regulation*  untU 
they  are  chang»d  by  aatabUalMd.  orderly 
procedure* 

In  ttoaae  remark*.  I  have  idenufled  the 
expectation*  for  the  university  In  meeting 
•oclal  and  Individual  need*  and  suggested 
the  nature  of  the  unlveratty's  moat  appro- 
priate stance  m  meeting  such  current  In- 
ternal and  external  preasure*. 

While  the  map  of  university  progrea*  in 
the  future  1*  ob*cured  by  the  climatic  prob- 
lem* with  which  we  mu*t  deal  In  our  time, 
we  may  b«  rea**ured  that  what  the  univer- 
sity ha*  to  offer  the  people  and  oommunltie*. 
state*  and  naUon.  is  desperately  needed 

Fundamental  changes  in  American  life 
have  occurred  and  now  constitute  a  new 
context  for  our  work  Others  are  in  the 
awaking  The  tenalon*  of  war.  race  relations 
at  home  and  the  complex  problem*  accom- 
panying the  n*e  of  underdeveloped  oountrtes 
are  but  several  of  the  Item*  on  the  agenda 
for  tomorrow  which  will  affect  our  colleges 
and  unlversltle*  as  well  a*  all  other  aspects 
of  4m«rt«^  life 

I'he  basic  want*  .if  our  people,  a*  In  any 
country,  developed  or  underdeveloped,  have 
to  do  with  food  boualng.  employment, 
health  cttie.  education  and  a  satisfying  social 
life  The  elemenu  In  this  list  are  easUy 
Identlfled  but  supplying  them  equitably  and 
adequately  la  exceedingly  complex  Solutions 
to  the  problems  Involved  will  require  a  large 
input  fr»jm  university- trained  people  and 
from  the  scholars  and  Investigators  on  the 
campuses  of  the  nation  The  taak*  are  awe- 
some, and  the  stakes  are  high;  hence,  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunltlee  are  the 
greater  Bach  of  us  as  Individuals  and  each 
college  and  university  may  be  grateful  to 
have  a  part  In  what  another  has  called.  The 
Grandest  of  Bnterprlsee   ' 
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"I  want  white  people  to  protect  their  in- 
tegrlty.'  HanUlton  said.  'In  theae  times 
when  black  people  are  clearly  making  de- 
mands to  recognlce  their  Inlegrtty,  nothing 
I*  gained  by  having  white  Americans  losf 
their  Integrity 

■I.  as  a  black  man.  will  have  gained  noth- 
ing If.  m  the  process  of  asaertlng  or  discover- 
ing my  Identity.  I  have  to  subordinate  or 
squelch  another  person's  Identity." 

Hamilton  said  he  Is  completing  a  l>oolt 
on  the  black  student  movement  which  win 
"amase  people."  In  researching  the  book,  he 
ha*  visited  78  colleges  and  universities  and 
said  he  has  found  that  'most  white  pro- 
fessors and  some  black  professors  do  not 
know   why  studenu  are   making   demands 

IN8INCERS     IN     OBAUNCS 

He  said  many  of  these  professors  are  'will- 
ing to  succumb  to  anything  without  under- 
standing It  " 

Many  university  administrators  In  Chicago 
are  "Insincere"  in  their  dealings  with  black 
student  demands.  Hamilton  said  He  de- 
clined to  name  them,  but  he  did  praise  the 
administration  of  Northwestern  University 
for  "understanding"'  the  problems  faced  bv 
black  studenu 

When  asked  if  some  of  the  demands  maae 
by  black  studenu  on  various  campuses  were 
outlandish.  Hamilton  replied: 

"Every  social  movement  has  lU  excesses 
Each  university  has  to  determine  excesses 
on  the  basU  of  negotlaUon  Each  should  not 
accept  demands  blindly  '" 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    ABM 
DECISION 


'Seekers  and  learners  a;ike. 
Banded   together   m    the  search   fur  knowl- 
edge. 
Will  honor  thought  in  all  lu  finer  ways 
Will  welcome  thinkers 
WUi  uphold  ever  the  dignity  of  thought  and 

learning 
And  will  exact  standards  in  these  things  "• 
At  the  center  of  the  articles  of  faith  which 
bind  us  together  in  our  work  in  an  academic 
community  ts  insistence  upon  reaaon  upon 
respect  for  the  views  of  others  and  their 
right  to  express  them,  upon  intellectual 
humility  which  acknowledge*  the  va*t  world 
of  learning  which  Ilea  beyond  our  own  per- 
sonal maatery  I  believe  that  the  concept  of 
the  intellectual  oommunity  win  conUnue  to 
determine    the    framework    for    decision*    in 
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COI.I-ECE3  That   Mect  Dcmakm  Blindly   Hit 

Charles  V  Hamilton,  a  Negro  professor  at 
R.x»evelt  onlveniUv  yesterday  criticized 
■white  university  administrators  who  blind- 
ly give  m  tu  the  demands  of  black  studenu 
Jo.it  Ui  keep  them  ijulet  " 

Hamilton  said  he  agrees  with  most  black 
student  demands  He  said  he  believes  moat  ..f 
them  are  legitimate 

I  am  not  hitting  at  the  black  students,  ' 
'«U1  Hamilton  a  leading  exponent  of  black 
power  I  am  hitting  al  whltee  who  say  let  s 
;ust  give  them  what  they  want  '  Theae  ad- 
ministrators are  not  doing  any  good  for  them- 
selves  the  blacks,  or  stx-lety 

CaCATXS    PATCBNALIaM 

It  la  easy  to  say  he  |  a  Negro  |  has  been  op- 
pressed for  so  long  like  patting  a  child  on 
the   head   just    to   keep   him   quiet   " 

He  said  these  administrators  are  creating  a 

new  kind  of  paternalism"    and  warned  that 

they    are    i-reallng      a    new    role— the    black 

man  s  honky    We  had  the  white  mans  nigger 

for    vears 

The  demands  of  black  studenu  Hamilton 
said,  should  bring  about  an  Intellectual  re- 
examination of  the  whole  curriculum""  of  a 
inlverslty  The  demands  are  "Improving 
education  for  all — both  black  and  white  ' 
be  said 

'You  can  t  raise  the  curriculum  for  blacks 
without  looking  at  the  whole  picture  ' 

MfST    KNOW     RXASON 

Administrators,  he  said,  'must  know  why 
the  demand*  are  made.  If  they  accept  de- 
mands blindly  without  giving  thought  or  ex- 
amination, the  whole  purpoee  Is  loet  I'm  not 
asking  an  administrator  to  give  In  to  de- 
mands unices  he  studlee  them   ' 

HanUlton  Is  the  chairman  of  Roosevelt's 
poliucal  science  department  He  co-authored 
the  book.  Black  Power,  with  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  the  black  militant. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NKw  rout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Mondav.  March  17,  1969 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  expressing  my  reservations  over  de- 
ployment of  the  Johnson -McNamai  a 
concept  of  an  ABM  system  since  Octobei 
of  1967.  Those  reservations— and  my  con- 
sequent votes  against  deployment  fund.s 
on  several  occasions — were  based  on  my 
doubts  about  a  clty-orlented  system's  ef- 
fectiveness at  present,  the  prospect  that 
such  s  system  might  become  obsolete 
before  its  deployment  could  even  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  possibility  that  Russia 
might  consider  our  step  In  such  a  direc- 
tion as  being  provocative  enough  to  re- 
spond with  a  further  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  that  we.  almost  inevitably, 
might  be  compelled  to  follow. 

President  Nixon — to  whom  I  personally 
presented  my  views  on  this  complicated 
quesUon  last  Tuesday  night  at  the  White 
House — has  had  to  consider  these  objec- 
tions along  with  all  the  other  pros  and 
cons  Involved  in  the  growing  national  de- 
bate over  an  ABM  system  before  an- 
nouncing his  decision  on  It  last  Friday 
noon. 

Whether  or  not  his  decision  was  the 
right  one  remains  to  be  seen — and.  for 
the  moment,  I  would  like  to  reserve  my 
option  of  supporting  It  or  not. 

It  does  seem  clear  that  he  has  ordered 
a  substantial  modification  of  the  original 
Johnson-McNamara  plan  and.  so  far  so 
good,  for  that  plan  needed  the  kind  of 
Presidential  review  It  has  been  receiving 
and.  In  my  judgment.  subsUntial  modi- 
fication. The  Nixon  approach— which  I 
am  sure  some  see  as  a  fence-straddling 
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one,  though  I  certainly  do  not — ^Is  to 
switch  whatever  protection  an  ABM  um- 
brella could  now  provide  from  oertaln  se- 
lected American  cities  to  two  of  our  nu- 
merous Mlnuteman  sites;  Just  two  at  the 
moment,  with  the  first  of  those  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  1973 — 
though  more  such  sites  could  also  be 
brought  under  such  an  umbrella  If  some 
sort  of  reliable  arms-control  agreonent 
with  the  Russians  cannot  be  woiiEed  out. 

Prof.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity— a  Nobel  prize- winning  piiyslcist 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  in  this  dl£Q- 
cult  and  uncertain  field — commented  on 
such  a  modified  system  in  his  testimony, 
a  week  ago  last  Wednesday,  before  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
with  respect  to  a  Mlnuteman-oriented 
ABM  system  said: 

I  am  In  favor  of  sruch  a  scheme. 

Proceeding  further,  Dr.  Bethe  ex- 
plained : 

My  main  reason  is  that  such  a  depioyment 
would  stabilize  the  situation  rather  than  the 
oppoelte.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  the  stable  deterrent  In  which  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can  ab- 
sorb an  Initial  attack  by  the  other,  and  are 
still  able  to  retaliate.  Thereby  the  chance  of 
such  an  Initial  attack  Is  greatly  diminished, 
certainly  a*  long  as  neither  party  wishes  to 
commit  suicide.  In  this  framework,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  reasonable  substitute  for  this 
framework.  It  Is  vital  to  preserve  our  retalla- 
ton,-  capability.  This  is  well  assured  at  the 
p.'esent.  But  If  the  MIRV  concept  can  be  de- 
\  eloped  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  and  If  the 
MIRV  can  be  aimed  with  very  great  accuracy, 
o\ir  landbased  missiles  may  some  time  In  the 
luture  be  In  Jeopardy.  For  such  an  eventual- 
Itv.  ABM  defending  our  Mlnuteman  alios 
would  be  a  very  sensible  countermove  .  .  . 
I  though)  It  Is  not  the  only  one  posalble. 

It  is  with  respect  to  whatever  altema- 
tues  may  exist  to  the  President's  modi- 
fled  plan  that  I  wish  to  now  direct  my 
o\\  n  study  and  why,  until  that  study  htis 
been  completed.  I  wish  to  temporarily 
reserve  my  own  judgment  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  decision. 

As  I  see  those  alternatives — absent  an 
arms-control  agreement  we  can  rely  upon 
which  is  the  best  possible  alternative — 
they  include  the  possibility  of  further 
hardening  "  of  our  ICBM  sites,  perhaps 
by  the  introduction  of  "super-hard"  silos 
immune  to  even  direct  hits,  switching 
our  primary  reliance  from  our  land-based 
ictaliatory  ICBM's  to  our  submarine- 
based  missile  force,  and  the  like.  They 
would  also  seem  to  include  a  reworking 
of  the  Sentinel-Sprint  system  from  a 
city-oriented  one  to  a  simpler  and  possi- 
bly therefore  cheaper  Mlnuteman-ori- 
ented one. 

For  whatever  It  may  be  worth,  I  have 
continued  to  believe  we  had  time  to  spare 
for  such  a  further  restudy  of  the  whole 
ABM  question  and  of  the  altematlTes.  if 
there  are  truly  any,  to  the  plan  Mr. 
Nixon  has  now  settled  on;  but,  in  view 
of  the  long  leadtlme  required  for  put- 
ting any  sort  of  plan  Into  effect,  this  is 
a  matter  of  Judgment  and  I  can  well 
understand  why  the  President  has  come 
down  on  the  side  of  caution. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  Nixon  decision  on  his — and 
our — hopes  for  productive  arms  talks 
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with  the  Russians.  It  Is  almost  useless 
to  speculate  about  this,  but  I  was  glad 
to  note— from  the  Senate  hearings — 
that  Dr.  Bethe's  views  about  the  effect 
of  such  a  modified  system  on  the  pend- 
ing arms  talks  seem  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  for  Dr.  Bethe  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

I  would  imagine  that  the  Russians  would 
feel  much  lest  threatened  by  such  a  (modi- 
fled)  system  .  .  .  (for)  it  would  preserve  our 
posture  of  aaaured  destruction  and  deterrent 
and  not  add  any  element  of  damage 
limitation. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure — and  that  Is 
that  we  should  all  be  grateful  to  our 
President  for  the  obviously  careful,  and 
one  can  imagine  also  prayerful,  consid- 
eration he  has  given  to  this  terribly  com- 
plex and  difScult  question,  and  for  his 
willingness  to  bare  his  own  wrestling 
with  It  to  the  public  so  that  it  can  try 
to  imderstand  the  reasoning  that  lay  be- 
hind, and  therefore  share  in,  his  decision. 

This,  in  all  respects,  is  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  concept  of  the  "open- 
Presidency"  that  Mr.  Nixon  promised  the 
American  people,  and  Is  something  that 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  attitudes 
and  methods  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  remarks 
were  prepared  last  Friday — for  release 
at  that  time  and  for  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord today. 

However,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  Dr.  Bethe  is  described 
as  stating  that,  though  a  system  like 
that  now  plaimed  by  the  President  may 
be  needed  sometime  in  the  future  to  de- 
fend our  Mlnuteman  force,  and  could  do 
the  j(A  effectively,  it  is  a  mistake  to  de- 
ploy it  now. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Bethe,  the  Star 
story  included  this  paragraph : 

Protection  of  the  Bilnuteman  is  sensible. 
It  Is  stabilizing,  he  said.  It  Is  a  good  answer 
if  the  Soviets  develop  MIRV  (multiple  war- 
heads), but  they  have  otUy  Just  started. 
There  Is  no  need  to  do  this  now. 

This  criticism  of  the  President's  tim- 
ing caused  me  to  go  back  and  take  an- 
other look  at  the  transcript  of  Dr.  Bethe's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, and  therein  I  found  him  also  saying : 

The  Rtisslans  may  be  able  to  have  enough 
MTRV's  of  enough  accuracy  to  attack  our 
Mlnutemen  successfully.  They  do  not  now. 
It  Is  not  foreseeable  when  It  will  happen.  It 
surely  will  not  be  next  year.  It  probably  will 
not  be  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  They 
need  botli  the  MIRV  and  the  tremendous  ac- 
curacy required  to  hit  such  a  strong  silo  suc- 
cessfully  before  this  Is  a  real  threat  to  our 
Mlnuteman  system.  If  and  when  such  a 
threat  develops,  then  I  think  we  should  do 
something  about  It. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  against  that 
opinion,  we  have  to  compare  this  flat 
statement  in  the  President's  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  decision : 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  the  de- 
ployment of  very  large  missiles  "with  war- 
beads  capable  of  destroj/ing  our  hardened 
Mlnuteman  forces. 

And  these  sentences  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  "fact  sheet"  on  the 
ABM  problem  as  also  released  last  Fri- 
day: 

The  Soviet  ICBM  program  has  not  levelled 
off  as  we  had  hoped.  In  fact,  If  anything.  It 
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has  accelerated  and  they  are  continuing  to 
deploy  their  big  missiles.  They  have  also 
tested  Multiple  Reentry  Vehicles  which  de- 
ployed In  large  numbers  and,  coupled  with 
greatly  Improved  accuracy,  could  gflve  them 
a  potential  for  a  first  strike  against  Minute- 
man   If   we   took   no   countermeasures. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  also  the  Presi- 
dent's explEuiation  about  deployment  of 
the  first  ABM  "safeguard"  at  a  missile 
site  taking  imtU  1973  to  complete,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  find  him  saying: 

Any  further  delay  would  set  this  date  back 
by  at  least  two  years. 

Apparently  because  of  the  loss  of  mo- 
mentum the  program  might  thereby 
suffer. 

I  suppose,  then,  the  question  involved 
here  is  when  does  a  potential  threat  ac- 
tually become  a  threat,  and  the  answer — 
as  I  said  earlier — is  a  matter  of  judgment 
with  Mr.  Nixon  having  come  down  on 
the  side  of  caution,  even  though  he  care- 
fully stated  that — 

The  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  the  min- 
imum necessary  to  maintain  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  truly  knows 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  "mini- 
mum" step  necessary  to  maintain  our 
security?  It  is,  at  best,  a  debatable  point 
and  one  can  therefore  assume  that  the 
debate  will  goon. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the 
main  chance  in  all  this,  which  is  that — 
for  whatever  their  reasons — the  Soviets 
may  now  be  willing  to  work  with  us  to- 
ward getting  a  workable,  safe  agree- 
ment to  bring  the  arms  race  under  con- 
trol. 

And  let  us  give  President  Nixon  our 
full  and  wholehearted  support  as  he  con- 
tinues to  move,  as  I  believe  he  is,  toward 
the  day  when  such  Soviet  willingness  can 
be  fully  explored  and,  hopefully,  such  an 
agreement  consummated. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Kos- 
suth once  said : 

Prom  Russia  no  sun  will  ever  rise,  there  Is 
sky  and  air  and  water  there;  but  to  find  the 
sunlight  where  it  most  spreads  and  lightens 
the  path  of  freedom,  we  must  come  to  Amer- 
ica; for  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
United  States  is  west  of  Europe,  It  Is  east  of 
Asia;  and  from  this  east,  light  may  again 
dawn  on  that  benighted  region. 

This  statement  was  made  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  Louis  Kossuth,  who 
sought  to  raise  a  republic,  where  man 
would  be  free  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, where  religious  and  civil  liberties 
would  prevail,  and  the  Christian  morality 
was  the  true  freedom  of  international 
justice. 

The  anniversary  of  Hungary's  War  for 
Independence  of  1848  was  commemo- 
rated all  over  America  on  Saturday, 
March  15,  1969,  as  Hungarian  Independ- 
ence Day.  Accordingly,  it  was  a  fitting 
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occasion  for  all  of  America  to  demon - 
strat*  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
for  freedom  and  independence,  and  to 
give  recognition  to  the  contributions  of 
Hungarians,  both  in  world  history  and  to 
our  own  American  heritage 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  RIGHT  ON   ABM 
DECISION 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  CT*M 

IN   THE   HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    March.  17    I9ti9 

Mr  BLTRTON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker 
I  support  the  decision  of  President  Nixon 
to  move  ahead  with  a  modified  antl- 
ballLstlc- missile  .system  My  views  are 
summed  up  In  the  statement  I  issued  to 
the  press  on  Friday  la.st.  the  date  of  the 
Presidents  announcement  on  this  sub- 
ject   Althat  time  I  said 

I  believe  '.he  President  came  up  wioi  about 
tne  beat  approach  to  the  problem  that  could 
be  ncLade  in  view  r>f  current  world  problems 
I'm  not  happy  about  having  to  buiid  an  ABM 
system  Id  much  rather  spend  '.he  money  :o 
develop  water  reaour-es  or  upgrade  educa- 
tion, or  coaJie  jur  atreeta  sa^er  for  example 
But.  with  tKJlh  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
continuing  to  move  ahead  with  their  own 
nuclear  capabilities  I  '.hinK  we  have  no 
reaaonab.e  alternative  Dut  '..j  construct  the 
.VBM  system 

An  interesting  and  incisive  commen- 
tary on  the  President  >  decision  was  ear- 
ned m  an  editorial  in  the  March  15  issue 
of  the  Ogden  Standard- Examiner  The 
editonai  s  message  is  one  with  which  I 
agree,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration 

ABM  DtciaioN   Bolstchs  Mini.tem.^n 

President  Richard  M  Nix  m  s  decision  to 
press  for  etnatructlon  of  i  safeguard  pr'i- 
<ram  '  of  antl-baiUstlc  missiles  underllneis 
the  importance  placed  on  'he  Utah-made 
Mlnu'^man  missiles  as  the  'bedrocil"  of  U  o 
defenses 

The  new  Republican  President,  after 
lengthy  conferences  with  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders,  told  a  Friday  news  conference 
that  two  ABM  bases  will  be  peratlonal  by 
1973  If  his  recommendations  are  followed 

One  would  help  guard  '.he  200-mlsslle 
Mlnutemaa  silo  complex,  Americas  first. 
around  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  at  Great 
Fi.ls  m  north-central  Montana. 

The  second  would  protect  the  nation's 
newest  Mlnuteman  base  at  Grand  Fcrlts 
North  Dakota,  where  130  of  the  latest  models 
of  the  UtAh-buUt.  solid-fuel  intercontmen'^l 
ballistic  missiles  are  war-ready  In  their  deep 
silos  The  Nixon  plan  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  ABM  program  announced  In 
October    1967  by  the  Johnson  aUmlnlstratlon 

President  Johnson  and  his  then-Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  proposed  put- 
ting a  thin  line  '  of  Sentinel  missiles  around 
America  s  key  cities 

This  brought  protests — Ill-founded  we  be- 
lieve— that  such  placement  would  endanger 
the  cities  by  making  them  prime  targets  as 
well  as  being  subject  to  damage  should  a 
nuclear  warhead  accidentally  detonate 

Some  of  the  moat  vigorous  protests  came 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  Sentinel  sites 
posed  in  the  Johnson-McNamara  program 

Mr  Nixon  has  taken  this  into  considera- 
tion in  ordering  the  initial  ABM  Installa- 
tions around  the  Man '-ana  and  North  Dakota 
Mlnuteman  bases. 
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Both  are  l<x-«fed  !n  areas  where  popula- 
tion density  is  oompanitlvelv  sparse 

If  ihe  Nixon  plan  ts  followed  we  agree 
that  our  laiidb»i»ed  rBtallatory  forceo-  the 
Mlnutwnar.  nilssUew  will  be  pr'ilected 
.against  what  the  President  termed  any  pos- 
sible direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Unli^n  as 
well  as  against  the  nuclear  weapons  launched 
by  Red  China 

The  Great  l^lls  and  Grand  Forks  Sentinel 
squadrons  by  their  strategic  Ux-allons  on  the 
northern  approaches  ',o  48  of  our  states, 
nhoiUd  also  be  capable  of  blunting  the  dam- 
age that  might  be  caused  by  accidental  mis- 
sile launches  by  either  Russia  or  China 

President  Nixon  8  safexuard  .ABM  system 
;.H  we  feel  a  lomcal  .■ompromUe  between  an 
"laborate  antiballlstlc  missile  network  and 
the  current,  unguarded,  system  of  ICBM 
bases 

The  doves"  will  continue  to  maintain  that 
any  fi<mi  of  ABM  r»efwork  w!U  Jeopardize  the 
pfjsslblllty  of  long-range  peace  with  tlie  S<j- 
'.  let  Union 

Russia  win  certainly  Issue  statements  fol- 
li>wi:iK  the  same  soft  '  line  and  charging  that 
■he  United  States — only  a  lew  hours  after 
approval  by  our  Senate  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treatry  —  had  escalated  the  arms 
race 

Such  an  attitude  la  typical  of  the  Com- 
munist* 

They  already  have  an  ABM  ne'wnrk  around 
their  main  cities  and  major  missile  bases 
where  the  Russian  version  of  the  Mlnuteman 
Is  in  place  and  reatllly  capable  of  striking 
the  heart  of  our  nation 

So  we  can  expect  the  USSR  prop.iRanda 
would  favor  keeping  the  United  States  ICBM 
network  vulnerable  to  a  missile  attack. 

The  Reds  always  cry  "do  as  we  say.  not  as 
we  do  ' 

The  $6  7  billion  requested  by  President 
Nixon  to  construct  the  two  Sentinel  bases 
wciuld.  we  believe,  be  a  wise  investment  In 
security  for  our  country. 


A  CRUCL\L  STEP 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

'IF     C.SLIF'iRSIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
must  welcome  last  week's  ratification  of 
the  Nucleaj-  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  by 
the  Senate  with  relief  and  determina- 
tion :  relief  that  we  have  negotiated  an- 
other st^p  toward  making  the  world  a 
safer  place,  and  determination  to  con- 
tinue on  this  path  of  sanity 

We  have  already  taken  two  earlier  steps 
by  agreeing  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  ban  on  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  ui  outer  space.  These  set  our 
course  in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  last 
week— With  ratification  of  this  Important 
new  measure — we  stayed  on  course. 

With  this  treaty,  we  may  hope  to  curb 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  powers  and 
slow  down  the  multiplying  dangers  which 
are  bound  to  occur  If  more  and  more 
states  obtain  nuclear  weapons.  No  one 
pretends  that  this  treaty  will  eliminate 
all  of  the  dangers  It  will  not  It  does  cut 
down  on  the  dangers,  however 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signatories 
agree  not  to  provide  other  countries  with 
nuclear  weapons,  and  not  to  assist  them 
In  developing  their  own.  And  signatory 
states  that  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons 
agree    not   to    manufacture    or    acquire 
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them  So  far,  87  countries  have  signed 
the  treaty. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  unfortunate 
that  two  nuclear  powers.  Prance  and 
China,  have  not  signed  the  treaty  But 
even  without  their  signatures,  the  treaty 
has  a  very  real  value  in  pledging  the 
nonnuclear  signatories  not  to  accept  nu- 
clear weapons  from  nuclear  nations. 

And  this  treaty  is  essential  If  we  are 
going  to  avoid  further  Instability  and 
the  r^sk  of  nuclear  disaster  in  tomorrow's 
world,  'Without  this  treaty,  it  ts  esti- 
mated that  a  dozen  more  countries  could 
be  getting  nuclear  weapons  within  the 
next  2  years. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  agreement 
does  not  bring  the  millennium,  it  is  a  step 
away  from  the  terror  of  Armageddon 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  also  Is  a  positive  step 
toward  further  tmderstanding.  One  vit<il 
part  of  the  treaty  is  article  VI,  which 
places  the  nuclear-weapon  states  under 
certain  disarmament  obligations.  Article 
VI  declares  that 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  ce.ssation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nu- 
clear disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  generiU 
and  complete  dlRarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  International  control 

Fortunately,  this  country's  determina- 
tion to  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
war  on  this  planet  were  underscored  by 
the  Senate's  overwhelming,  bipartisan 
vote  of  ratification.  The  vote  of  83  to  15 
was  taken  after  a  long  debate, 

A  few  Senators  were  afra.d  the  treatv 
would  commit  us  to  defend  every  otht  r 
country  in  the  world.  This  was  shown 
to  be  Kroundle.ss.  The  treaty  carries  no 
provLsion  of  this  .sort,  and  the  Senate  ha.'- 
assui-ances  from  both  the  pre.sent  and  the 
former  Secretaries  of  State  that  no  in- 
terpretation of  this  kind  can  be  madp 
Dean  Rusk  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  year  that  "as  .i 
matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  ' 
no  further  commitments  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States.  He  said : 

We  have  made  :t  very  clear  In  this  mattf-r 
We  are  not  directly  or  Indirectly  making  oiir- 
.selves  a  bilateral  ally  with  every  non-nuclear 
state 

A  few  Senators  were  afraid  that  the 
.safeguards  were  meaningless,  but  they 
were  satisfactorily  answered  on  this 
.score.  Administration  officials  api^earinc 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the 
treaty's  safeguards  arrangements. 

Dr  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission,  said  that 
the  International  Atomic  Energj-  Agency 
now  has  a  suitable  safeguards  system. 
He  .said  the  IAEA  had  shown  that  "the 
techniques  of  international  inspection 
are  feasible  and  effective.  '  The  United 
States  has  not  undertaken  any  inspec- 
tion obligations  in  the  treaty  itself;  and 
in  a  .separate  declaration,  it  has  agreed 
only  to  open  its  peaceful  nuclear  facili- 
ties to  Inspection — and  to  open  them 
only  to  inspectors  who  are  "acceptable 
and  agreeable"  to  this  country.  It  has 
alreadj'  done  this  In  some  instances,  and. 
according  to  Mr.  Rixski 

We  have  not  detected  any  handicaps  aris- 
ing from  these  arrangements. 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unani- 
mously recommended  the  treaty.  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon  all  supported  the  idea  of  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty.  The  Secretaries 
of  State  and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
under  both  President  Nixon  and  I*resl- 
dent  Johnson  have  all  urged  Its  ratifica- 
tion. They  say  the  treaty  does  not 
threaten  our  national  security — rather, 
It  is  a  step  in  the  interest  of  world  se- 
curity. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans support  their  judgment.  Now  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  has  given  its 
approval  and  ratification. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  I  was 
astonished  that  one  of  the  Senators  vot- 
ing against  the  treaty  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  Senator  Mur- 
phy. It  was  beyond  comprehension  why 
he  should  oppose  this  treaty,  which  rep- 
resents a  real,  bipartisan  effort  to  im- 
prove world  safety.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  coping  with  the  terrible  possibilities 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  era,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  reduce  international  tension — in- 
deed, if  ^we  want  to  survive — we  must 
face  our  responsibilities  and  take  the 
required  steps. 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    ORISON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  there  is  and  has  been  widespread 
dismay  over  the  recent  rise  in  limiber 
and  plywood  prices.  The  industry  has 
been  as  disturbed  over  this  problem  as 
anyone.  However,  the  cost  of  wood  has 
not,  by  any  means,  been  the  sole  factor 
in  increasing  the  cost  of  homebuildlng 
and  construction. 

Mr.  Gerry  Pratt,  a  widely  respected 
and  perceptive  business  editor  writing 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian,  covered  this 
subject  with  considerable  insight  and 
objectivity  In  his  column  of  last  PYiday. 
I  would  like  to  present  that  colunm  here 
as  a  matter  of  substantial  interest  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress: 

BuTLOEss  Fix  Cause  or  Pmci;  Increases 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

The  front  p>age  story  says:  "White  House, 
Congress  to  Investigate.  Alarm  Grows  Over 
Soaring  Lumber  Costs."  And  the  story  out  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York  City  adds 
with  the  full  vigor  of  an  expose: 

"Soaring  lumber  prices,  up  30  to  90  per 
cent  in  the  past  year  alone  and  stlU  climb- 
ing, are  helping  push  the  cost  of  houses  to 
record  levels  and  have  prompted  separate  in- 
vestigations by  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress." 

This  may  sound  like  beating  the  broken 
drum  out  here,  but  the  f>olitlcaI  appeal  of 
"investigating"  business  when  the  news  serv- 
ices are  using  terms  such  as  "soaring  costs" 
has  all  the  magic  of  the  Kennedys  turning 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  loose  on 
the  steel  Industry  executives  and  forcing  the 
steel  price  rollbacks. 

"The  Increase  In  lumber  prices  have  been 
unconscionable."  says  Harvey  Meyerhoff,  a 
Baltimore  home  builder.  He  goes  on  In  the 
story  as  saying  a  $30,000  to  $31,000  hotise  Is 
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now  costing  the  home  buyer  $39,000  and  the 
Implication  Is  that  extra  $8,000  has  gone  Into 
the  pockets  of  a  lumber  or  plywood  manu- 
facturer. 

Perhaps  Harvey  Meyerhoff  doesn't  know 
this,  but  a  check  of  his  books  would  reveal 
some  of  the  facts. 

HOME    LtJMBER    NXEDS    TALLIED 

An  average  American  house  uses  10,000 
square  feet  of  plywood  and  about  10,000  feet 
of  lumber.  Sheathing  plywood  on  a  ^^th 
basis  was  selling  for  $110  a  thousand  In 
1955,  that  Is  15  years  ago.  Today  It  is  sell- 
ing for  $144  a  thousand.  On  the  basis  of 
10,000  square  feet  per  house  the  increase  cost 
In  plywood  over  nearly  15  years  Is  $400  per 
house.  The  Increase  cost  In  tlmlaer,  the  In- 
crease coat  In  manufacturing  labor  and  In 
taxes  and  whatever  else  you  want  to  name 
from  Insurance  to  cost  of  living  during  those 
15  years  Is  something  else. 

And  lumber!  In  1955  It  was  easy  to  find 
mills  selling  for  around  $100  per  thotisand. 
These  same  mills  today  are  averaging  $120 
to  $130  for  every  thousand  board  feet  of  pro- 
duction. So  taking  $130,  that  Is  $300  more  p>er 
house  for  lumber  or  a  total  lumber  and  ply- 
wood price  Increase  over  10  years  of  $700,  give 
or  take  $50. 

One  year  ago,  the  timber  pinpointed  for 
the  increase  in  the  AP  story  and  protests  by 
builders,  lumber  and  plj-wood  prices  were 
Just  about  the  exact  lowest  point  of  the 
past  decade. 

WWPA    CHIEF    QUOTES    FIGLTRES 

Wendell  Barnes,  head  of  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association,  quotes  from  what  he 
says  are  Portland  Home  Builders  figures  in 
the  current  edition  of  Real  Estate  Trends 
magazine. 

Using  1955  as  an  index  of  100: 

The  price  of  cement  in  the  average  house 
has  Increased  98  per  cent  up  through  Sep- 
tember of  1968.  Lumber  has  Increased  40 
per  cent  (that  was  September  and  rising 
prices  may  have  carried  today  to  50  or  60 
per  cent).  Plumbing  has  Increased  40  per 
cent;  brick  and  plaster  40  per  cent  and  labor, 
as  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  house,  has 
risen  96  per  cent;  overhead  and  profits  up  20 
per  cent  and  land,  more  than  400  per  cent,  or 
an  annual  increase  of  16  per  cent  a  year  In 
the  price  of  a  finished  house. 

As  a  per  cent  of  total  cost,  cement  was  4.1 
per  cent  In  1955  and  5.7  in  1968;  lumber  was 
9.9  per  cent  then  and  now  Is  10.6  per  cent; 
brick  and  plaster  unchanged;  plumbing  is 
up'from  9.9  per  cent  to  10.1  per  cent  in  1968 
and  labor  has  gone  from  14.9  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  house  to  19.8  per  cent.  The  builders' 
overhead  and  profit,  which  may  explain  cries 
from  the  home-building  industry,  has  de- 
creased from  12.8  per  cent  In  1955  to  11.1  per 
cent  today. 

RISING    COST    CtniBS    WELCOMED 

But  even  so.  government  seems  set  to  get 
after  the  rising  costs  of  wood  products  and 
even  the  wood  manufacturers  welcome  this. 

"What  they  could  do  constructively," 
Barnes  says,  "is  repeal  the  Jones  Act.  This 
would  enable  us  to  use  ships  to  get  our 
products  back  there.  It's  cheaper. 

"They  could  take  a  look  at  the  govern- 
ment's own  administrative  p>ollcies.  which 
they  plan  to  do.  the  government's  own  buy- 
ing. Or  they  could  look  at  the  morass  the 
railroads  are  In." 

Perhaps  most  likely  and  most  successful 
Barnes  suggests,  would  be  a  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  timber  sales  that  have 
been  prepared  in  the  past  and  have  not  been 
offered,  sales  that  have  been  stopped  merely 
because  some  preservationists  have  asked  to 
have  them  locked  up. 

Barnes  and  the  timber  Industry  are  keenly 
aware  today  that  America  is  rotting  as  much 
or  more  federal  timber,  locked  into  wilder- 
ness areas  by  wilderness  legislation  as  the 
entire  industry  is  cutting. 
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"Areas  near  roads  would  be  offered  for  sale; 
or  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  a  crash 
road-building  program;  or  better  forestry 
practices  which  even  the  Forest  Service  ad- 
mits would  allow  them  to  increase  the  allow- 
able cut  by  two  thirds;  or  an  increase  in  cut 
from  13  or  14  billion  feet  a  year  to  22  billion 
feet  a  year." 

These  are  the  "constructive"  things  the 
government  could  do  "There  Is  no  end  to 
harmful  things  that  could  be  done."  Barnes 
admits.  The  distortion  of  the  facts  Increases 
the  possibility  of  those  wrong  moves. 


ROONEY  LAUDS  NEW  YORK  CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  FORCEFUL  ASSAULT  ON 
DECEPTIVE  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  former  Miss  America  and 
well-known  television  personality  re- 
cently was  named  Commissioner  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  for  this  Nation's  largest 
city. 

It  was  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
read  in  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
of  the  intestinal  fortitude  evidenced  by 
Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  New  York's 
new  consumer  affairs  commissioner, 
when  she  addressed  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York. 

New  Yorkers  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Grant's  "sock-it-to-'em" 
message  for  an  audience  of  200  business- 
men. 

She  pulled  no  punches  in  urging  the 
better  business  bureau  to  open  its  com- 
plaint files  to  public  view  to  alert  the 
public  to  those  businesses  which  generate 
a  high  proportion  of  complaints. 

And  she  laid  it  on  the  line,  too,  when 
she  declared  the  American  consumer  is 
fed  up  "with  industry  self-policing  plans 
that  he  feels  are  really  self  serving." 

For  several  weeks.  I  have  been  seeking 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  self-policing  plan  within  the  magazine 
sales  Industrj'  and  to  focus  attention  on 
the  fact  that  fraud  and  deception  in 
magazine  selling  remains  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  despite  creation  of  a 
voluntary  Industrj-  code  of  ethical  sales 
practices. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Grant  for  her 
straightforward  approach  to  a  most 
serious  problem  and  include  the  New 
York  Times  report  of  her  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Consumer  Chief  Urges  Publicitv  o.n 

Complaints 

(By  Isadore  Barmash ) 

Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  the  city's  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Commissioner,  criticized  her 
hosts  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  in  her  honor 
by  exhorting  them  to  greater  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  "fed-up"  consumer.  The^  former 
Miss  America,  a  television  personality,  told  a 
luncheon  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Greater  New  York  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  that  it 
should  publicize  the  names  of  those  stores 
that  generate  "an  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  valid  complaints."  "The  closed  files 
of  the  bureau,  she  said,  should  not  be  the 
"final  resting  place  for  records  of  deception" 

She    told    the    200    businessmen    present. 
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xoMuj  Of  tham  B3^.  mamb«r«,  that  th« 
bui«*u  "bas  not  ftlwaya  looked  on  new  oon- 
suKMr  protection  Uws  with  a  ■ympathetlc 
•y«.  I  untlantand  thalr  point — the  good  are 
■ometlnMa  bit  by  laws  aimed  at  the  bad. 
But  now  I  want  you  to  work  with  ua  to  devlae 
leclaUtlon  that  will  hit  only  the  target  In- 
tended " 

aoTJicxa  or  oismat 

The  American  oonaumer  U  "fed  up."  abe 
lald.  with  "endleaa  payment*  for  shoddy 
gooda,  with  industry  self-poUclng  plana  that 
he  feels  are  really  self-serylng  plans  such  as 
seals  of  approval  which  are  based  on  adver- 
tising budgets  rather  than  product  quality, 
and  with  government  offlclals  for  whom  pass 
the  buck'  is  a  rule  of  life,  and  agencies  that 
don't  do  their  Job." 

ICrs  Myerson  told  her  audience  that  "the 
explosive  problem  In  our  country  and  our 
city  Is.  In  my  opinion,  not  black  o^lnst 
white — rather  It  Is  the  poor  aroused  against 
the  rich  because  of  the  widening  gulf  be- 
tween them  resulting  from  this  decade  of 
proeperUy  and  Inflation   ' 

She  said  that  her  office,  now  consisting  of 
350  persons  after  lu  integration  with  their 
city  departments,  would  endeavor  to  see  that 
the"law  wmild  'penetrate  the  ghetto  mar- 
keting system.  '  would  give  a  "fast  and  Just  " 
response  to  all  consumers  and  make  "con- 
sumer education  a  program  and  not  Just  a 
slogan   ' 

She  asked  the  bureau  to  prepare  an  up-to- 
date  code  of  unfair  selling  practices  and  to 
require  members  to  pledge  not  to  engage  in 
them.  The  bureau  should  also  require  Its 
members  to  a^ee  to  eu'bltrate  consumer  com- 
plaints, she  said,  and  to  establish  "machin- 
ery for  impartial  third-party  arbitration  of 
minor  buyer-seller  disputes  ' 

The  bureau  will  soon  begin  a  series  of 
community  seminars  In  Harlem  and  within  a 
few  weeks  begin  operating  a  mobile  con- 
sumer Information  center,  said  William  3 
Renchard,  chairman  of  the  Chemical  Bank 
and  the  bureau's  chairman 

Preceding  Mrs.  Myerson  s  address.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  In  a  brief  appearance,  said  ihat  Im- 
proving the  consumer's  plight  was  essenilally 
a  matter  of  "the  art  of  communications  " 
He  added.  "We  should  see  to  it  there  is  the 
appearance  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  fact  of 
Justice  ' 


ABM:     WRONG    DECISION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVKS 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  was  deeply  disappointed 
in  President  Nixon's  decision  of  last  Fri- 
day to  support  a  modified  sentinel  ABM 
system.  This  decision  is  unwise  as  it  was 
lU-timed.  It  completely  smothered  the 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  world  which  hinged 
on  the  Senate's  action  on  the  same  day 
ratifying  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty. 

A  modified  missile  system  suggests  an 
impossible  compromise.  In  this  matter 
we  cannot  be  half  right.  Half  right  Is  all 
wrong.  There  Is  little  sense  in  defending 
a  retaliatory  weapon  that  expresses  only 
revenge. 

I  oppose  the  deployment  of  the  sentinel 
ABM  system  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  My  opposition  is  not  softened  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  ABM  can  be  de- 
ployed for  a  solely  defensive  mission. 
Senator  Symington,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  estimates  that  this  sys- 
tem would  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of 
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dollars  with  a  price  ta«  that  could  reach 
$500  bililoQ.  There  1«  little  evldenoe  to 
suggest  that  the  tjrstem  would  provide 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  defense. 

I  believe  in  continued  research  and 
technology.  I  believe  in  the  construction 
of  prototype*,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
mass  production  of  anything  that  has 
not  been  proven  or  which  cannot  pro- 
vide a  reaaonable  period  of  utility  com- 
mensurate with  our  needs. 
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STOP   THE  NONSENSE  ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  Wm.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAaOLUfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVrBS 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  tills  morning  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  edu- 
cators throughout  the  Nation: 
TiM«  To  Stop  the  .NoNSkNSk  on  Campus 
The  disgraceful  episode  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Thursday  night,  when  a  handful  of 
young  hoodlums,  most  of  them  with  no  con- 
nection w.th  the  University,  refused  to  per- 
mlt  the  Mayor  of  San  Pranclsco  to  make  a 
speech.  Is  ihe  logical  outcome  of  the  attitude 
that  previously  !ed  to  the  seizure  by  students 
of  offices  and  buildings  at  Howard  University. 
It  18  an  attitude,  common  these  days  among 
some  students  and  nonstudents  who  like  to 
foment  trouble,  that  no  one's  rights  matter 
but  their  own  and  that  society  must  allow 
them  to  do  their  thing  regardless  of  what  It 
IS  or  where  they  do  it 

It  IS  long  past  time  for  an  end  to  this 
kind  of  nonsense.  There  Is  room  on  every 
college  campus  for  dissent  and  for  criticism 
of  the  status  quo  A  campus  without  those 
elements  Is  likely  to  stagnate  and  deserves  to 
die  But  there  Is  a  place  and  a  time  for 
dissent  and  for  demotistratlon  and  there  are 
limits  on  protests,  whether  by  faculty,  stu- 
dents or  nonstudents.  that  every  university 
ought  to  enforce. 

Two  recent  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
provide  some  guidance  as  to  what  those 
limits  ought  to  be  A  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
the  Court  upheld  the  right  of  students  to 
wear  black  armbands  to  class  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  opposition  to  the  war  In  "Viet- 
nam. This  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  right 
of  free  expression,  the  Justices  said,  and  was 
protected  by  the  Constitution  against  inter- 
ference by  school  administrators.  But  the 
Court  added  that  "conduct  by  the  student,  in 
class  or  out  of  It.  which  for  any  reason — 
whether  it  stems  from  time,  place  or  type  of 
behavior — materially  disrupts  classwork  or 
Involves  substantial  disorder  or  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  others  is,  ot  course,  not  Im- 
munized by  the  constitutional  g^uaranty  of 
freedom  speech."'  As  if  to  underline  that 
sentence,  the  Court  refused  last  Monday  to 
review  the  expulsion  of  ten  students  from 
Bluefleld  SUte  College  In  West  Virginia  for 
riotous"  behavior.  Justice  Portas.  speaking 
only  for  himself,  pointed  out  the  difference. 
These  ten  students,  he  said,  were  "engaged 
in  an  aggresalve  and  violent  demonstration, 
and  not  In  peaceful,  nondlsruptlve  expres- 
sion ■■ 

That  Is  precisely  the  distinction  that  needs 
to  be  drawn  in  all  campus  protests.  Students 
must  be  free  to  air  their  complaints  and 
grievances,  real  or  Imaginary,  In  meetings, 
speeches,  handbills,  newspapers,  conferences, 
and  any  other  form  of  nonviolent  persuasion 
Including  noncoercive  picket  lines.  But  they 
ought  not  to  be  free  to  disrupt  classes,  de- 
stroy property,  deprive  others  of  the  right 


to  speak,  bar  anyone  from  going  Into  or  out 
of  a  building,  or  Interfere  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  any  part  of  a  university's 
aoUvlttea. 

Merely  saying  that  such  a  distinction  ought 
to  exist  la  quite  a  different  thing  from  es- 
tablishing it  on  campuses  as  different  as 
Howard  and  Harvard.  Georgetown  and  Berke- 
ley. The  primary  burden,  of  course,  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  current  nonsense  Is  on 
those  who  administer  colleges,  who  teach 
In  them,  and  who  attend  them.  About  the 
last  thing  any  university  wants  to  do  Is  to 
call  In  the  piollce.  If  student  groups,  aided  by 
campus  police,  can  organize  themselves  suf- 
ficiently to  cope  with  disruptions,  so  much 
the  better.  But,  If  they  cannot,  the  formal 
power  of  society.  In  the  form  of  the  police, 
must   be   called   upon   to  maintain   order. 

Pather  Hesburgh's  formula  for  handling 
disorders  at  Notre  Dame  Is  still  a  good  one. 
He  has  warned  students  that  anyone  disrupt- 
ing a  university  activity  will  be  given  15  min- 
utes to  think  about  It,  then  suspended  If  he 
continues  to  disrupt,  and  then  expelled  If 
he  persists:  nonstudents  participating  In 
disorders  are  to  be  arrested.  But  It  takes 
more  than  an  ipse  dixit  to  establish  such  a 
policy  To  make  It  stick,  administrators  must 
have  done  their  homework — unifying  behind 
them  the  great  mass  of  faculty  members  and 
students  who  are  interested  In  learning  even 
while  reforming  the  universities  and  mak- 
ing clear  to  all  studenu  what  the  penalties 
for  riotous  behavior  are  to  be. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  In  the  current 
wave  of  unrest  on  the  campuses.  The  first 
Is  that  If  disorder  continues  unchecked  sc»ne 
great  educational  Institutions  will  be  de- 
stroyed The  second  Is  that  a  wave  of  repres- 
sion, aimed  not  at  confining  protest  to  Its 
proper  scope  but  at  eliminating  It.  will  fol- 
low One  of  the  major  causative  factors  of 
the  current  problem  Is  that  many  colleges  re- 
fused for  too  long  to  listen  when  student  and 
faculty  members  were  protesting  quietly.  The 
aSalr  at  Columbia  University  a  year  ago  dem- 
onstrated, much  too  well,  that  violence  could 
produce  changes  that  peaceful  dissent  had 
failed  to  produce.  Thus  a  wave  of  repres- 
sion unaccompanied  by  needed  reforms  will 
lead  eventually  only  to  greater  trouble. 

The  Gallup  Poll  noted  last  week  that 
campus  disorders  have  replaced  the  Vietnam 
War  as  the  No.  1  topic  of  serious  discussion 
In  homes  across  the  country.  When  you  add 
to  this  ferment  the  rumblings  from  state 
legislatures,  alumni  grouf>s,  and  moderate 
students  the  message  should  be  clear  enough 
not  only  to  those  who  would  rather  disrupt 
and  destroy  than  learn  and  reform  but  to 
those  who  adn^Unlster  the  Institutions  ot 
higher  education  as  well. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGIONS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NXW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  resolutions 
commending  the  American  Legion  on  its 
50th  anniversary.  The  American  Legion 
was  conceived  at  a  caucus  March  15-17. 
1919,  in  Paris.  Prance  by  members  of  the 
AEF.  Prom  Its  inception,  the  American 
Legion  has  been  known  for  Its  spirit;  for 
its  sense  of  fairness  to  all  men;  for  its 
ability  to  accomplish  whatever  job  needs 
done.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
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the  follo'w-ing  article  honoring  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  written  by  Mr.  Hallis  Hull: 
FirriETH     Anniversary     of    the     American 
Legion 

I  By  Hallis  Hull) 

In  this  golden  anniversary  year  for  The 
.Mnencan  Legion,  history  has  come  full  cycle 
fur  the  world's  largest  veterans  organization 

When  the  officers  and  men  of  World  War 
I  while  still  in  uniform  gathered  in  Paris, 
France,  to  form  the  Legion,  one  of  the  ma- 
j  ir  problems  was  how  the  returning  veteran 
wfis  to  be  reasslmllated  into  civilian  life. 

Now  a  half-century  later  this  same  problem 
li  still  a  major  concern  of  the  Legion  and  It 
1>  working  with  and  for  a  new  generation  of 
veterans 

Currentlv  upproxlmately  70,000  veterans  of 
li;e  Vietnam  war  are  melting  back  Into 
ci'viUan  life  each  month.  This  is  a  conslder- 
,,hle  number  but  not  a  large  enough  number 
:i  h&\e  the  massive  impact  on  society  as  the 
I  ur-mlliion-plus  of  World  War  I  and  the 
U'-mllllon  of  World  War  IX 

But  the  Legion  feels  that  It  is  most  impor- 
\3kUi  that  these  men  and  women  of  this  new 
generation  of  veterans  are  properly  adjusted 
and  brought  again  into  the  main  stream  of 
our  society. 

To  Insure  a  smooth  transition  to  civilian 
life  and  to  offer  some  well-deserved  public 
recognition  to  these  new  veterans,  the  Legion 
15  involved  In  a  nationwide  program  of  con- 
;  \ct  and  service  with  these  former  service- 
n.en 

Names  ;ind  addresses  of  returning  veterans 
are  provided  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
i'iiev  .ire  processed  by  computer  at  Legion 
National  Headquarters  and  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate officers  of  Legion  Posts,  districts  and 
i!epartmenf.>  across  the  country. 

Local  LfgMnnalres  are  asked  to  immedi- 
ately cont.uct  recent  separatees,  to  welcome 
them  home  and  to  otTer  them  whatever  help 
t!iat  Is  needed  in  ihelr  readjustment  to 
civilian  itfe 

Veterans"  rehabilitation  has  been  a  founda- 
tion st«ne  of  The  American  Legion.  Here  this 
well-kn-  wn  and  well -organized  rehabilita- 
tion effort  from  the  national  to  the  local  level 
comes  into  full  play.  The  local  Post  service 
officer  is  a  key  factor  In  the  effort. 

The  Legion's  rehabilitation  help  in  the 
local  community  may  take  many  forms,  and 
can  include  help  with  setting  the  new  vet- 
er..n>  metiical  attention,  help  with  getting 
11. "o  school  or  help  "ovlth  getting  a  job. 

To  :lve  impetus  and  strength  to  this  hu- 
R-..me  effort,  the  Legion  National  Organiza- 
t;  11  has  given  special  up-to-the-minute 
t.'-aininc  rt  a  group  of  Legion  professional 
siitT  members  They  are  now  working  with 
Lct'lun  \oIu:iteers  in  various  sections  of  the 
ci  iir.try  to  make  this  etTort  count  stron^tlv 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  new  veteran  and  our 
society. 

Important  as  this  new  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion program  is.  It  Is  not  the  only  major 
effort  m  which  The  American  Legion  finds 
it.self  deeply  Involved  and  committed  on  this 
50th  anniversary  year 

In  The  great  tradition  of  volunteer  organi- 
zations and  their  work  for  bettering  our  na- 
tion and  society,  the  Legion  makes  its 
strength  and  organizational  know-how  felt 
m  another  area  Important  to  America,  This 
Is  service  to  youth. 

The  American  Legion  Baseball  Program  is 
well  known  as  having  been  the  training 
cr^und  lor  such  greats  of  the  game  sis  "yogi 
Berra  Stan  Muslal.  Jackie  Robinson  and  Ted 
Williams 

But  even  more  Important  is  the  contlnu- 
iv.iz  goad  for  America  that  comes  from  this 
program  aimed  at  producing  and  training 
s.iund  .'American  manhood  through  learning 
the  rules  of  good  sportsmanship  and  citizen- 
ship in  a  competitive  sports  program.  When 
play  hall'"  Is  sounded  this  spring  a  quarter- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

million  boys  playing  on  some  4,000  certified 
teams  will  vie  for  the  honor  of  playing  In 
The  American  Legion  World  Series 

Before  totaling  the  Legion's  work  with 
youth,  and  to  the  effort  such  programs  are 
Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation,  where  young 
high  schoolers  learn  the  elements  of  govern- 
ment by  actual  participation  in  lis  functions. 
Here  they  also  learn  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  rights  that  come  to  citizens  in  a 
government  of  law  within  a  free  society. 

The  Legion  also  is  active  in  youth  work 
through  such  other  programs  as  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Oratorical  Contest,  Boy 
Scouting  and  its  uniformed  froups.  In  the 
latter  activity,  an  estimated  half-million 
boys  and  girls  are  cvilturally  Involved  by  the 
Legion  in  bands  and  drum  corps 

The  Legion  during  this  golden  anniversary 
expects  to  rack  up  another  record  year  of 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  nation "s  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Expenditures  being  made  by  the  Legion, 
its  Auxiliary  and  the  Eight  and  Forty  for 
child  welfare  work  for  the  year  ending  next 
May  31  are  expected  to  exceed  the  previous 
year's  total  of  more  than  $9.5-mllllon.  With 
last  year's  record  figure,  the  Legion  and 
affiliated  organizations  have  expended  a  total 
of  more  than  $230-million  on  behalf  of  the 
nation's  children  and  youth  during  the  orga- 
nization's history. 

The  sliver  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  marked  by 
the  nation  next  June  22.  How  the  Legion  con- 
ceived and  fought  for  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion is  almost  a  legend.  It  set  off  a  revolution 
in  education.  It  prepared  this  nation  in  an 
educational  way  for  the  demanding  tech- 
nological era  into  which  It  has  moved.  This 
legislation  was  another  lesson  in  the  wisdom 
of  America  investing  in  people  and  becoming 
a  greater  society  as  a  result. 

While  the  G.I.  Bill  stands  on  a  hiah  peak 
among  accomplishments,  the  day-to-day 
work  and  efforts  of  this  organization  m  the 
area  of  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 
With  the  National  Education  Association. 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  The 
American  Legion  sponsors  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  American  Education  Week  to  focus 
attention  on  and  gain  support  for  the  na- 
tion's schools. 

But  what  of  the  Legion  itself,  its  growth 
and  its  future  role  of  service  to  our  nation 
and  society? 

The  history  of  the  United  States'  expand- 
ing world  commitments  since  1917  is  re- 
flected in  the  growth  of  the  Legion.  The 
founders  at  that  initial  Paris  meeting  had 
no  idea  that  when  the  golden  anniversary 
rolled  around  that  the  Legion  would  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  organization  of  veterans 
from  the  First  World  War. 

But  since  then  the  Legion  has  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  amend  its  fed- 
eral charter  to  admit  the  veterans  of  three 
later  wars  to  membership.  In  every  case, 
eligibility  has  been  limited  to  those  who  have 
had  active,  honorable  service  during  an  ac- 
tual period  of  hostilities. 

The  latest  generation  of  veterans  eligible 
for  and  joinkig  the  Legion  in  increasing 
numbers  are  those  who  have  served  during 
the  current  Vietnam  war.  This  eligibility 
period  began  with  the  action  at  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  on  Aug.  5,  1964. 

The  new  Vietnam  war  veteran  is  finding 
the  Legion  a  worthy  vehicle  through  which  to 
find  expression  In  civic  service.  On  this  50th 
anniversary  year,  the  Legion  Is  expected  to 
achieve  the  fifth  straight  year  of  membership 
growth.  The  organization  appears  to  be  push- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  2.7-milllon  mem- 
ber mark. 

While  it  can  look  back  on  a  proud  record 
of  service  in  many  important  and  vital  areas 
to  the  nation.  The  American  Legion  at  this 
moment  In  its  history  is  not  content  to  rest 
on  Its  past  achievements. 
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A  special  Task  Force  for  the  Future  has 
already  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year 
drawing  up  guidelines  for  future  Legion  pro- 
grams and  projects.  The  Task  Force's  report 
is  due  to  be  presented  at  the  Legion's  31st 
Annual  National  Convention  to  be  held  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug    22-28. 

In  short,  The  American  Legion  has  its 
sights  focused  on  the  future  and  an  even 
greater  role  of  service  to  the  community  and 
nation  in  its  second  half-centi;rv. 


BOY     SCOUTS     SAY     THANKS     FOR 
AFL-CIO  AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March   17,  1969 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  trade 
unions  and  their  members  have  long 
given  generous  support  and  cooperation 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  Scouts 
recently  thanked  the  labor  movement  in 
a  very  special  way,  "with  a  "Report  to  the 
Nation"  and  presentation  of  a  commemo- 
rative paperweight.  I  include  a  story  of 
this  event,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  AFL-CIO  News,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  all  may  be  aware 
of  the  efforts  of  the  unions  to  improve 
the  hving  conditions  of  the  people  of  this 
great  country  of  ours: 

Top  Boy  Scours  Sav  Thanks  kjr  AFI.-CIO 
Aid 

Outstanding  representatives  of  Boy  Scout- 
ing in  America  met  around  one  table  as 
t'uests  of  the  .\FIj-CIO  when  15  "Report  to 
ifie  Nation"  Scouts  and  Explr)rers  wound  tip 
a  week-long  tour  of  Washington  with  a  Inely 
dinner-di.scu.ssion  led  by  ,^FL-CIO  Vice  Pres. 
Joseph  Keenan. 

Keenan.  who  is  secretary  of  the  Intl.  Broth- 
erhood .-if  Electrical  Workers  was  on  hand  to 
.iccept.  on  behalf  of  Pres.  George  Meany 
,ind  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Scouts'  ))resentat;on 
"report""    and    comnien^iorative    paperweight 

In  .niakine  the  presentation.  Eagle  Scout 
Randolph  A  Roth  of  Lafayett*.  Calif  .  cited 
■.ill  the  wo:-k  the  .i^FL-Cld  ha.s  done  to  help 
boys  everywhere." 

Wiliiam  Moody,  administrator  of  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Dept  .  and  Leo  Perils,  director 
of  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  .'Vctivittes, 
helped  Keenan  field  informed  questions  by 
tlie  J^couts  on  many  phases  of  national  eco- 
nomic life — from  guaranteed  jobs  to  Medicare 
and  a  reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  18 

"Were  the  people's  lobby."  said  Keenan. 
speaking  of  the  AFI.-CIO  role  in  the  commu- 
nity. ""Our  only  purpose  is  to  help  our  fellow 
men;  our  special  interest  is  the  people  who 
are  unfortunate  " 

Keenan  summed  up  by  urging  the  Scouts 
to  "give  us  a  chance  as  you  go  through  life. 
Check  the  record — dont  let  others  influence 
you  You'll  see  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  to  get  social  secu- 
rity, widows  pensions,  good  schools  and,  most 
recently,  legislation  providing  10  million 
low-cost  housing  units  for  the  inner  city — ■ 
a  bill  passed  with  labor's  backing,  but  which 
must  now  be  funded  by  the  .Appropriatiotis 
Committee  '" 

Labors  forces  must  now  be  trained  on  the 
same  target  as  the  Boy  Scouts"  Boy  power  '76 
Project — the  ghetto.  Keenan  observed 

Decent  housing  and  Jobs  are  labor's  aim. 
he  noted,  while  the  Scouts  are  directing  their 
energies  toward  reaching  a  "representative" 
third  of  all  US.  boys  by  1976 — which  means 
a  much  increased  membership  coming  from 
the  urban  inner  cities. 
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THE  ARTS  GO  BEGGING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
yforfday.  March   2  7    1969 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  In  the  months  ahead  the  Con- 
gress win  aKaln  be  consldertnR  the  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

In  the  March  22.  1969.  New  Republic, 
the  former  editor  In  chief  of  that  mag- 
azine. Michael  Straight,  discusses  the 
role  of  the  Arts  ant^  Humanities  Foun- 
dation. His  is  a  candid  and  forthright 
assessment  which  Is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  whicn 
was  adopted  by  the  House  to  preclude 
Individual  grants  I.  for  one.  am  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Straight  for  his  willingness 
to  face  this  question. 

At  UUs  point  I  want  to  include  the  text 
»t  the-«utlcle.  The  Arts  Go  Begging." 
for  the  information  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues 

The  A«t3  Go  Begging 
By  Mtciiaei  Straight  i 
Our  natloaal  prlorttieB  are  set  forth  In 
the  federal  budget,  which.  In  19ft8  Included 
these  sums  MO  billion  for  national  defense: 
$43  bUUon  for  health  and  welfare.  $6  billion 
for  space  exploration;  M  billion  for  roads. 
•7  nUllion  for  the  arts 

Support  for  the  arts  is  a  smaller  item  in 
our  budget  than  the  economic  aid  to  Coata 
Rica,  smaller  than  ane  minor  ({rant  made  by 
the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation  to  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Broolclyn  It  amounted 
to  four  cents  in  every  ll.ooo  of  (government 
expenditures  last  year,  now  it  is  down  to 
le«s  than  three  cents. 

This  cut  In  the  arts  budget  will  scarcely 
bring  the  fedenU  budget  into  balance  Nor 
does  it  mean  the  arts  are  not  hungry  Their 
need  Is  "desperate."  ticcordlng  U)  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
The  Pord  PoundaUon.  whoee  annual  grants 
to  the  arts  exceed  those  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment, agrees  Its  latest  Reptirt  Is  entitled 
The  Economic  Crisis  ;n  the  .Arts  "  Why.  If 
their  need  is  "desperate.  '  are  the  arts 
starved''  Eleven  years  ago.  when  the  Soviet 
government  launched  its  flrst  Sputnik,  sci- 
ence rose  sharply  in  the  national  priority 
scale.  Federal  grants  to  universities  for  edu- 
cation and  research  In  science  soared  to  *i  4 
billion   in    1963   and    to   »3   billion   In    1966 

Plve  years  ago.  the  arts  appeared  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  similar  upgrading  A  Rocke- 
feller Panel  had  reported  that  the  arts  be- 
longed, "not  at  the  periphery  jf  s<x'lety.  but 
at  the  center  "  The  President  and  the  press 
applauded  this  view  The  National  Council 
on  the  -Arts  was  created  In  the  expectation 
that  Its  growth  would  follow  the  course  of 
the  National  Science  Poundation.  which  now 
distributes  »500  nuilion  In  fellowships  a  year 
The  expectation  has  not  been  realized  One 
reason  for  'hat  was  Lyndon  Johnson  He  was 
led  to  believe  he  mUht  cap  the  cultural 
legacy  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  with 
his  White  House  Pestivai  ^m  the  .\rts  It  was 
a  ftaeco  It  left  Mr  Johnson  with  the  searing 
convicuon  that  artists  were  his  enemies  He 
made  no  serious  effort  from  fr>m  then  on  to 
promote  the  arw  When  his  own  creation,  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  was  placed 
before  the  Congress  last  vear.  not  one  of  the 
President's  men  was  present  to  defend  it 
The  result  was  catastrophic  By  a  vote  of  261 
to  130.  the  arts  program  was  cut  from  a  re- 
quested »32  million  to  S4  million  for  1989 
The  simplest  way  to  explain  this  setback  is 
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to  say  that  Mr  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
lacked  appreciation  for  the  arte  Further  re- 
flection suggests  an  unpalatable  alternative — 
that  Congress  has  not  supported  the  arts  pro- 
gram because  the  program  Itself  has  never 
been  thought  through 

The  President  and  the  Congress  agreed, 
five  years  ago.  that  the  arts  should  have  pub- 
lic support  But  how  much  support  should 
be  given,  and  In  what  way?  Should  the  pro- 
gram .-oncentrate  upon  the  performing  arts, 
whose  problems  due  to  rising  coets.  were  moat 
rtcute?  Or  should  equal  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  tine  arts,  to  landscape  architecture  and 
other  related  endeavors?  Should  federal  aid  go 
to  indivlduala  or  only  to  Ins'titutlons''  Should 
It  be  a  long  term  program,  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral level  of  cultiire  awareness?  Or  should  It 
set  out  In.stead  to  rescue  orchestras,  repertory 
c.impanles  and  dance  groups  from  founder- 
ing'' The.se  were  among  the  many  basic  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  They  were  scarcely 
ral.se«l  When  President  Johnson  called  In 
the  members  of  the  newly-created  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  In  March  1965.  he  told 
them  that  he  expected  action  with  a  mini- 
mum at  discussion  Dutifully,  the  Council 
met,  and  In  one.  brief  session,  adopted  30 
resolutions,  recommendations  and  principles 
It  then  moved  on.  in  its  flrst  formal  meeting, 
to  spend  Its  funds 

In  making  Its  grants,  the  Council  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Chairman  Roger  Stevens, 
was  bold  and  Innovative  It  backed  contro- 
versial and  experimental  enterprises.  It 
reached  out  far  bevond  the  performing  arts. 
It  established  new  theater  companies  In  Lo« 
Angeles.  Providence.  New  Orleans.  It  saved 
Important  companies,  such  as  the  American 
Ballet  Theater,  from  dissolution.  At  the  same 
time  It  .set  up  barriers  to  Its  own  develop)- 
ment  by  spending  public  funds  in  ways  to 
which  the  Congress  was  bound  to  object  And, 
m  February  27.  1968.  the  Congress  did  object, 
in  a  session  that  made  many  Broadway  scripts 
^eem  dull 

It  Is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  mixed  metaphors 
of  the  Congressmen  and  to  feel  a  fine  anger 
at  the  Injustice  of  their  attacks  on  "culture  " 
It  is  more  useful  to  see  what  they  had  In 
mind,  since  Congressional  approval  Is  essen- 
tial   to  public  support  for  the  arts 

The  National  Council  was  sharply  criti- 
cized in  the  Congress  for  authorizing  grants 
unrelated  to  Its  main  purpose  of  promoting 
the  arts  The  point  Is  "  said  Representative 
William  Hcherle  iR,  lowai,  when  Congress 
:ippropr1.-iie8  funds  for  a  specific  purpose.  It 
is    not   making  .Jut   a   blank  check  "  He 

cited  three  grants  «IO,000  to  the  Research 
.md  Design  In.stltute  of  Providence  to  studj 
road  signs.  810.000  to  a  Citizens  Action  Con- 
ference, convened  to  consider  a  park  on  the 
Delaware  River:  and  $850,000  to  Wesbeth  .i 
low-cost  housing  development  for  artists,  now 
under  construction  in  New  York  City  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  very  small,  the 
third  is  very  exciting  But  theu-  size  and  their 
value  are  not  In  dispute  Mr  Soherle  s  argu- 
ment Is  simply  that  these  projects  are  the 
proper  concern  of  other  depvartments  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aru 

A  fourth  project  challenged  by  the  Con- 
gress was  the  grant  of  $200,000  to  the  The- 
iter  Development  Fund,  which  subsidizes 
plays  that  might  otherwise  fall  by  pur- 
i-hasing  tickets  in  bulk  and  reselling  them  at 
'.ess  than  cijst  Why.  "  asked  Mr  Scherle. 
"should  we  subsidize  with  tax  dollars,  a 

play  whicti  the  public  would  not  supporf" 
His  question  Is  a  fair  cne.  for  the  United 
-States  Government  is  not  well  suited  to  in- 
tervene In  the  commercial  theater  as  a  backer 
of  particular  plays  A  sounder  role,  for  gov- 
ernment. Is  to  build  an  audience  for  good 
theater,  throughout  the  nation  by  improv- 
ing the  teaching  of  theater  and  the  exposure 
to  theater  in  our  schools  If  our  government 
can  do  that  then  the  producers  of  good 
plays  will  take  care  at  themselTM. 
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Last  year,  the  National  Council  gave  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  of  $10,000  apiece 
to  Ave  poets  and  literary  critics  It  explaiiieci 
that  "although  all  were  acclaimed  as  '^lan:  -  ' 
.  .  none  had  received  the  full  recognitioi. 
either  financially  or  publicly  due  him  '•  Rep 
Albert  Qule  iR.  Minn  )  challenged  awani- 
for  which  the  government  asks  nothing  .!■ 
return  I  think  he  was  right  to  do  so  Ev>n 
in  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Presldei,- 
Roosevelt  did  not  hand  out  public  fund.-^  :n 
this  manner  He  put  artists  to  work  for  their 
government  as  artists:  he  paid  them  for  their 
work  And  that  working  relationship,  we;; 
rooted  in  our  tradition,  led  to  a  memorable 
epoch  In  the  arts. 

Prom  the  time  of  Its  first  meeting,  the 
Council  has  insisted  that  grants  to  individ- 
uals are  an  essential  element  In  its  program 
Among  Its  earliest  grants  were:  $372,000  to 
50  novelists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors  and 
composers  to  take  leaves-of-absence  from 
teaching;  $77,000  in  graduation  awards  to  77 
students,  "to  enrich  their  cultural  experi- 
ence"; $205,000  to  22  writers,  to  write  books 
These  expenditures  led  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  vote  to  deny  the  Council  the 
right  to  make  any  grants  to  Individuals.  That 
decision  did  not  become  law,  however,  and 
the  Council  continued  to  make  substantial 
grants  to  individuals  and  reiterate  its  con- 
viction that  these  grants  are  of  primary  im- 
portance Thus  the  continuing  opposition  cf 
the  Congress  Is  made  certain:  and  for  no 
compelling  reason  On  this  Issue,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  be  right.  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion tried  out  a  program  of  grants  to  individ- 
ual artists:  It  proved  to  be  too  hard  to  admin- 
ister, and  it  has  been  cut  back.  The  British 
Arts  Council  attempted  a  similar  program:  :t 
has  caused  intense  bitterness  among  artists 
who  sought  and  failed  to  get  support.  In  the 
physical  sciences,  individual  fellowships  in 
large  numbers  are  given  out  by  our  govern- 
ment But.  there  are  many  Important  dis- 
tinctions to  be  made  between  the  physlca: 
sciences  and  the  arts.  The  biologist,  probing 
into  the  causes  of  cancer,  may  be  every  man's 
benefactor  The  artist  has  a  difTerent  role  In 
a  time  of  rei>ellion  and  violence,  the  arts  mav 
be  violent  and  rebellious.  A  Le  Rol  Jones.  :i 
Norman  Mailer,  can  hardly  be  a  protege  ut 
government,  if  his  main  purpose  is  to  shock, 
to  offend. 

At  present,  as  McNeil  Lowry  of  the  Pord 
Foundation  notes,  the  arts  are  suffering  on 
two  counu  Erzpectations  were  raised,  and 
with  them  costs,  in  the  belief  that  Increased 
support  would  Ije  forthcoming.  It  has  failed 
to  matertalUse,  and  now.  many  art  institu- 
tions are  confronted  with  unmanageable 
deficits  A  number  of  symphony  orchestras 
will  be  broken  up  in  the  next  two  years: 
dozens  of  theater  and  dance  companies  will 
be  disbanded.  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil. 
President  Nixon  decided,  last  week,  not  to  re- 
appoint Roger  Stevens  as  Chairman  of  the 
Arts  Council  Mr.  Stevens  who  gained  many 
friends  during  his  term  in  office,  suspects 
that  he  Is  lucky  to  be  leaving  while  he  is  still 
ahead 


PULL  INVESTIGATION  OF  KING  AS- 
SASSINATION ASKED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN KOCH 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday.  February  27.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  writinp 
to  the  Justice  Department  today  to  re- 
quest a  full  investigation  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  I 
submit  my  letter  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  reading  of 
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my  colleagues;  upon  receiving  a  response 
from  the  Department.  I  will  report  im- 
mediately its  contents  to  this  House. 

My  letter  addressed  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  follows: 

Maech  17,  1969. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General,  Justice  Department. 
Wastiinffton.  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  MrrcHELL:  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  mall  with 
respect  to  the  James  Earl  Ray  trial  and  its 
abrupt  conclusion.  Mall  from  my  constltuenta 
indlcatflB  a  wide  concern  that  Mr.  Ray's  en- 
tering a  plea  of  guilty  will  shut  off  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  of  the  many  troublesome  factors 
in  the  case. 

Indeed,  Just  today  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Judge  'W.  Preston  Battle  main- 
tains that  the  full  truth  about  James  Earl 
Ray  and  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  is  not  known.  The  Judge 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  much  specu- 
Uitlon  on  what  happened,  but  little  has  been 
made  tMised  on  fact  and  evidence.  Judge 
Battle  has  said  that  he  would  "like  the  full 
proof."  And  it  Is  without  question  that  the 
American  people  want  "full  proof"  and  an 
Investigation  and  airing  on  what  happened. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  light  of  Mr. 
Ray's  refusal  on  March  10th,  the  day  he  was 
sentenced,  to  state  categorically  that  there 
was  no  conspiracy;  Indeed,  his  ambiguous 
statement  leaves  us  with  the  Implication  that 
there  'was  In  fact  a  conspiracy. 

Therefore,  I  call  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, with  the  resources  of  the  FBI  at  its 
disposal,  to  initiate  a  full  inquiry  on  this 
matter  and  determine  to  the  best  of  the 
Department's  ability  what  happened  and 
whether  there  was  a  conspiracy.  I  would  urge 
that  the  hearings  be  public  so  that  none 
would  have  reason  to  fear  that  vital  Infor- 
mation Is  being  suppressed.  I'he  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  death  of  this  second 
martyr  within  the  last  sis  years  cannot  re- 
main clouded  'With  the  public  believing  that 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  is  being  permitted  to 
prevail. 

I  should  appreciate  your  letting  me  know 
promptly  what  your  plans  are  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  must  tell  you  that  If  you  Indicate  a 
lack  of  interest  in  pursuing  a  public  In- 
quiry, I  will  feel  It  incumbent  upon  me  to 
ask  for  a  congressional  investigation  to  ex- 
amine all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  national  tragedy.  A  simple  statement 
that  the  FBI  has  the  case  open  will  not  suf- 
&ce  those  of  us  who  believe  a  full  Inquiry 
requires  a  public  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaed  I.  Koch. 


•VOLUNTARY  QUOTAS"  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bunroku  Yoshino,  Minister  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Japan,  recently  addressed  the 
Agricultural  Council  of  California  on 
the  subject  of  UJ3.  agricultural  trade  in 
the  Pacific  area.  The  necessity  for  liber- 
alization of  agricultural  trade  policies 
and  the  fallacies  surrounding  the  con- 
cept of  voluntary  import  quotas  were 
among  two  of  the  main  points  in  his 
speech. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  state- 
ment. I  insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Remarks  by  Ma.  Bcnroku  Yoshino.  Minis- 
TEH,  Embassy  of  Japan,  Before  the  Agri- 

CULTTTRAL     COUNCIL    OF     CALIFORNIA,     SACRA- 
MENTO, Calif.,  March  4.   1969 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  appear  on  your 
program  and  speak  to  you  today  on  a  sub- 
ject  of  vital   Importance   to   all   of   us — the 
potential  for  agriculture  in  Pacific  area  trade 
As   a   diplomat   assigned    twice    to   'Wash- 
ington,  D.C.    I   have   had    several    occasions 
to  fly  over  the  State  of  California.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
for  a  real  visit  in  the   Oolden   State.   Cali- 
fornia is  known  to  us  as  a  state  with  a  rapid 
growth  rate  comparable  to  that  of  my  own 
country. 

■We  have  many  things  in  common  and 
that  makes  me  feel  at  home  here.  Indeed, 
'Wakamatsu,  a  short  distance  from  here, 
founded  as  a  center  of  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion, will  be  holding  its  centenary  celebra- 
tion In  June.  I,  as  a  national  of  those  im- 
migrants' mother  country,  should  like  to  pay 
homage  to  these  people,  whoee  contribu- 
tion to  the  vitality  of  this  state  has  enriched 
lx>th  our  countries. 

This  prosperous  atmosphere  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  basis  for  my  reflections  on  the 
potential  of  trade  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  two-way  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  has  continued  its  unparal- 
leled growth,  with  your  sales  to  us  exceeding 
3.6  billion  dollars  and  our  exports  to  you 
slightly  over  4  billion  dollars  in  1968.  As  a 
result  of  the  uninterrupted  period  of  fast 
growth  in  the  American  economy,  Japan  In 
recent  years  has  reversed  the  traditional  trade 
balance  and  enjoyed  a  surplus. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  trade  in  the  Pacific  Basin  cannot  be 
viewed  in  a  bilateral  context.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  all  recognize  that  American  invest- 
ment is  developing  resources  in  Australia 
that  are  used  to  fuel  the  industries  in  Japan 
that  supply  American  consumers  'with  prod- 
ucts made  on  American  mEichinery  by  Jap- 
anese workmen  who  feast  on  American  agri- 
cultural products. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  agricultural  sector  of 
this  trade.  The  volume  and  growth  of  this 
trade  is  determined  by  U.S.  supplies  and  sales 
efforts,  by  changes  In  Japan's  own  agricul- 
ture sector,  and  by  the  trade  policies  pursued 
by  both  our  countries. 

You  men,  as  leading  agriculturalists,  can 
be  proud  of  your  growth  record.  In  fact, 
many  of  your  nation's  statesmen  cite  the 
great  record  of  agricultural  exj>orta  as  one  of 
your  proudest  national  accomplishments. 

'While  your  agricultural  sales  to  Japan  in 
1968  were  down  slightly  from  the  prior  year, 
they  were  the  second  highest  on  record, 
totaling  approximately  900  million  dollars. 
I  know  we  all  share  the  belief  that  sales  will 
turn  upward  again. 

I  believe  it  significant  to  note  that  these 
sales  to  Japan  are  equivalent  to  32  percent 
of  all  UJS.  exports  to  my  country. 

Corn  and  soybeans  showed  substantial 
gains.  Wheat,  grain,  and  sorghums,  and  raw 
cotton  fell  off  somewhat. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  things  I  have 
discovered  about  the-  United  States  is  the 
pride  in  which  you  hold  your  communities 
and  your  states.  That  is  why  I  am  sure  you 
are  well  aware  that  California  is  the  nation's 
leading  exporter  to  Japan.  Indeed,  I  'was  im- 
pressed to  learn  that  eight  out  of  the  top  ten 
agricultural  income-producing  counties  in 
the  whole  United  States  are  located  here  in 
California 

I  think  It  is  particularly  significant  that  a 
major  share  of  the  cotton  exported  to  Japan 
comes  from  Oallfornia.  It  is  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's major  exports,  returning  some  65 
million  dollars  and  ranks  third  In  the  State's 
foreign  sales  after  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
114  million  dollars  and  rice  at  67  million  • 
dollars. 
This  performance  has  been  supported  by 
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a  strong  sales  effort,  including  the  continued 
visitation  to  Japan  of  U.S.  technical  trade 
missions  m  the  agricultural  field.  Certainly, 
the  increased  competitiveness  of  the  world 
cash  markets  is  a  signal  lor  all  sellers  to  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  Influence  of  quality, 
grade,  depend.abllity  of  supply  and  delivery, 
and  the  many  other  factors  which  lead  to 
satisfaction  and  trade  growth  between  buyer 
and  seller 

Your  sales  efforts,  of  cour.-^e.  must  take 
account  of  the  fundament.-*!  nature  uf 
Japan's  agricultural  sector,  and  the  Govern- 
ment jKillcies  and  technological  changes  that 
affect  that  sector.  A  similar  broad  view  was 
taken  by  the  Commodity  Price  Stabilization 
Promotion  Council  in  its  recent  report  to  the 
Prime  Minister  in  reference  to  measures  my 
Government  should  take  to  stabilize  domes- 
tic food  prices  and  to  increase  productivity 
of  Japanese  agriculture  and  flsherles.  The 
central  theme  of  the  Council's  report  Is  that 
Japanese  agriculture,  production,  and  trade 
policy  must  reflect  consumer  interest  as  well 
as  the  Interest  of  the  farmer 

This  report  was  made  in  the  context  of  a 
rapidly  changing  situation  in  Japan.  The 
average  Japanese  urban  household  spent  38 
percent  of  its  monthly  income  for  food  in 
1966.  While  this  was  an  improvement  of  10 
percent  compared  with  a  decade  earlier.  I 
believe  you  can  see  the  great  opportunity  for 
further  development  when  you  compare  this 
with  the  18  percent  spent  for  food  by  the 
average  wage  earner  here  In  the  United 
States. 

We  are  most  pleased  at  the  tremendous 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 
diet.  Even  so,  the  major  portion  of  Japanese 
food  is  of  vegetable  origin  with  animal  food- 
stuffs accounting  for  a  small  percentage  of 
the  calorie  Intake.  While  intake  of  meat  has 
Increased  nearly  four-fold  in  the  last  two 
decades,  our  per  capita  supply  of  meat  is 
still  only  about  one-thirteenth  of  that  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  period,  our 
increase  in  consumption  of  eggs  has  been 
six-fold;  milk  and  dairy  products,  ten-fold; 
citrus  fruits  and  tomatoes,  four-fold;  and 
that  of  other  fruits,  more  than  double. 

Consequently,  you  can  quickly  see  how 
the  logistics  of  the  Japanese  market  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
sales  of  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States  and  from  California  in  partic- 
ular. 

All  these  developments  must  take  place 
within  the  context  of  Government  policy  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  re- 
port to  the  Prime  Minister  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  pointed  out  that  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  agriculture  import  policy  could  be 
an  Impulse  toward  improving  both  the  ef- 
ficiency and  total  production  of  Japanese 
agriculture.  Food  imports  not  only  help 
stabilize  prices  by  easing  supply-demand 
pressures,  but  also  tend  to  Increase  domes- 
tic efficiency. 

Japan  has.  in  fact,  liberalized  more  than 
90  percent  of  its  trade:  and  we  have  strongly 
supported  tariff  cutting  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Nonetheless,  we  still  have  over  100  Items  on 
the  so-called  residual  Import  restriction  list, 
which  is  the  source  of  a  growing  controversy 
not  only  among  our  trading  partners  but  in 
Japan  as  well. 

Many  of  the  items  on  the  list  are  unim- 
portant to  you  but  there  are  others  such 
as  fresh  grapefruits  and  oranages,  and  lemon 
Juice  and  tomato  Juice  and  beans.  These  are 
of  immediate  interest  to  you  and  you  de- 
serve my  candidate  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Why,  you  must  ask.  In  the  face  of  the 
obvious  beneflts  of  liberalization,  l.s  Japan 
still  hesitating  to  open  up  her  markets  to 
these  relatively  few  Imports?  The  answer 
would  involve  the  whole  long  history  of 
Japan's  economic  development,  a  success 
story  in  hindsight,  but  by  no  means  an 
easy  and  comfortable  process  along  the  way. 
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In  »hor'  thla  paat  development  was  ac- 
complished mainly  through  Government  con- 
trol and  leadership,  and,  in  spite  if  hav- 
ing started  Ute  In  industrialization  in  spite 
of  a  shortage  of  capital  and  technical  know- 
how  and  In  spite  of  tremendoua  efforts  lost 
or  wasted  In  war  and  defeat  Thus,  the  tl^ht- 
Itnlt  control  and  leadership  the  Is.^atlon 
from  the  prosperous  markets  of  Europe  and 
America  the  access  only  to  »urroundlii>5  mar- 
kets less  developed  than  our  own,  and  most 
Iniportantly.  the  belief  that  a  policy  auc- 
cesful  in  the  pa«t  wa«  adequate  for  the 
future — all  these  contributed  to  a  psycholo^ 
of  protectionism  In  Japan 

With  the  emerijence  of  Japan  *a  the  third 
largest  Industrial  power  this  psychology  has 
been  erotled  but  not  completely  displaced 
Given  the  vested  interest*  and  involved  re- 
lations of  agribusiness  and  industry  poli- 
tics and  bureaucracy  it  will  take  more  time 
for  Japan  to  fully  ind  effectively  embrace 
the  dictates  of  liberal  trade  throughout  our 
economy 

But  we  shall  accomplish  this,  and  the 
only  question  is  one  of  tlmini? 

Por  industrallzatlon  and  urbanization  are 
proceeding  at  a  ruthless  speed  In  Japan. 
Mor^  Mid  more  labor  forces  are  being  drawn 
"T.o  mflnstrlal  center'*  and  more  and  more 
farm  population  is  attracted  to  urban  life 
This  18  a  familiar  phenomenon  for  you  Per 
us.  when  combl.".ed  with  the  rising  standard 
of  living  of  all  our  people,  it  cannot  help 
but  Immensely  Increaae  our  requirements 
for  agricultural  products  from  abroad  There- 
fore It  Is  quite  reaoiinahle  fu  believe  that  Ja- 
pan will  pursue  a  liberal  policy  that  will 
enhance  our  already  favorable  market  for 
your  agricultural  supplies 

I  hiipe  I  am  wrong  but  [  do  not  believe 
we  can  see  such  an  optimistic  direction  In 
US  trade  policy  In  returning  to  this  coun- 
try after  two  years'  absence  I  was  surprised 
and  disappointed  by  the  rash  ut  import  re- 
striction bills  being  presented  to  the  Con- 
gresa  Limitations.  In  one  form  or  another, 
are  being  sought  on  virtually  all  major  Jap- 
anese experts  to  this  country 

Bills  are  even  being  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  further  cut  back  steel  Imports,  even 
though  the  Japanese  and  European  steel  In- 
dustries already  agreed  to  substantial  cut- 
backs under  severe  pressure  from  protec- 
tionist mteresta  Elaborate  reasons  were  put 
forth  to  Justify  the  limitations  in  what  was 
characterized  aa  the  'special"  steel  situa- 
tion 

But  no  sooner  was  the  Ink  dry  on  that 
"voluntary"  agreement  than  your  Govern- 
ment announced  the  Intention  of  seeking 
another  so-called  "voluntary  "  agreement, 
thia  time  In  textiles 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  we  do  not 
automatically  and  without  any  examination 
condemn  any  and  every  .suggestion  for  order- 
ly adjustment  In  international  trade  And 
It  Is  not  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  Japan  s 
export  interests  that  we  find  the  plea  for  ad- 
ditional protection  for  textile  and  apparel 
to  be  completely  unjustified 

An  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  report 
by  the  US.  Tariff  Commlsalon.  released  last 
year,  concluded  that  the  U  S  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  enjoyed  a  perl'xl  of  un- 
paralleled growth  .since  the  early  1960's  '  To 
bring  that  up  to  date,  the  VS.  textile  Indus- 
try s  sales  lncrea.sed  by  11  percent  and  Its 
profits  by  45  percent  for  the  tlrst  three  quar- 
ters of  1968  compared  to  the  same  perl<xl  in 
1967  Slnularly.  the  apparel  industry's  sales 
were  up  10  percent  and  profits  28  percent 
A  point  that  must  be  clearly  understood, 
I  belle-.e.  Is  that  the  so-called  voluntary" 
agreements  are  burdened  with  the  same  li- 
abilities as  mandatory  quotas  And  this  is 
true  with  respects  to  both  the  exporting 
country  and  the  importing  country  Pnr  ex- 
ample. Is  consumer  choice  limited  any  leas 
or  price  competition  weakened  any  less  be- 
cause inifK'rf-s  are  excluded  from  vour  mar- 
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ket  by  voluntary"  rather  than  mandatory 
agreemenlM'  In  short,  we  must  nut  let  these 
semantics  blind  us  t<i  the  equally  bad  ef- 
fects of  quotas,  howiner  Impiwed 

Of  particular  Importance  to  ihcjse  of  you 
here  are  the  effects  nf  US  restrictions  on 
trade  pt)iu  y  In  Japan  I  said  earlier  that  there 
i.s  no  question  that  we  will  achieve  Uberall- 
/atliin  i>n  Items  .'f  iiiterf^t  to  you  the  only 
'(uestlon   Is  one  of   timing 

The  position  of  th«se  In  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  indu.stry  who  wish  the  llberallza- 
tl(jn  to  be  siHiner  rather  than  later  Is  under- 
cut by  prot<-ctlotilsm  In  the  United  States  I 
-im  sure  that  you  can  understand  this  Just 
.IS  we  re<"ogni/,e  that  restrictions  in  Japan  are 
u.sed  as  an  excuse  by  those  seeking  protec- 
tion In  the  United  States 

Therefore  It  Is  evident  that  f<ir  us  to 
achieve  growth  In  .igrtcultural  trade  In  the 
Pacific  urea  11  will  be  necessary  to  work  to- 
gether til  maintain  and  expand  liberal  trade 
policies  In  the  area 

In  this  context  you  and  vour  fellow  agri- 
cultural leaders  throughout  the  United  States 
have  a  great  reaponslhllliy  for  you  have  con- 
■ildenible  liilluence  up^in  the  course  of  events 
In  this  country 

Last  October  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
addre^slng  the  National  Association  of  State 
Depiirtmeiits  of  Agriculture  at  Its  annual 
meeting  in  Sun  Valley.  Idaho  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  n>eellng  there  yriur  distinguished 
Director  of  Agriculture.  Richard  Lyng.  who 
you  have  contributed  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment where,  as  .■Vssl.stant  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culti^re.  he  will  be  directing  etforts  to  tasks 
of  not  onlv  commercial  value  but  also  great 
humanitarian  significance 

Dtirliig  that  Sun  Valley  meeting,  I  closed 
my  reuuirks  by  thanking  illrectly  "those 
United  States  agricultural  Interests  that  have 
worked  so  h;ird  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of 
,iit)irriirv  re.strlct  ions  on  our  'rade  '  I  would 
like  again  to  extend  my  thanks  to  those 
here  today  and  to  those  organizations  that 
work  so  hard  for  the  growth  of  trade 

This  is  a  time  of  difficulty  in  trade  policy 
Let  us  approach  this  time  with  loreslght,  .so 
that  in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  look  back  and 
see  how  our  steadfiwst  adherence  to  the  poli- 
cies of  growth  was  after  all  the  wisest  course 
tor  those  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to 
follow 

I  thank  you. 
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CHICKEN   IN  HOT  DOGS 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

oK     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 
Miinday.  March   17.  1969 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  inserled  remarks  by  Mr  Prank  Frazler. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  His  remarks  dealt  with  a  problem 
I  am  extremely  interested  in,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  future  market  for  frank- 
furters containing  poultr>-  meat.  In  the 
Even;n,t;  Star  of  March  13  James  J  Kil- 
patrlck  discussed  this  problem  I  think  hi.s 
article  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

"Chicken       Prank         Pi'lvhiizes       SttLtR  s 

Freedom 

(By  James  J  Kllpatrlck) 

Consider  the  humble  hot  dog  Consider  the 
salad  tomato  .And  let  us  reflect.  If  you  please 
upon  the  problems  that  arise  when  self- 
luterest  operating  In  the  name  of  the  law. 
intrudes  uptjii    i  fri'e  market 

The  venerable  weenie,  as  every  housewife 
knows    comes  In  three  varlettes:  "All  beef," 


"all  meat"  and  simply  "frankfurter.s  ' 
American  pjiiliry  producers  have  no  interts'. 
in  the  all  beef"  variety,  but  they  have  a 
hungry  concern  tor  the  other  two  They  would 
like  very  much  to  be  able  freely  to  sell  !e:;- 
over  part.s  of  a  chicken,  just  ,\»  left-over  p.t.'ts 
of  a  sheep  or  i  jilg  are  sold,  to  be  ground  up 
for  the  sau.sa»;e  that  makes  up  a  hot  dog 

Now.  you  might  Imagine  in  a  free  socip-y 
that  this  modest  desire  would  present  ;.(, 
formidable  problems  After  all  poultry  is 
meat."  and  If  the  customers  don't  object 
what's  wrong  with  putting  pure  and  edible 
chicken  In  a  hot  dog? 

.Nothing  is  that  simple  anymore  Congress 
enacted  a  Wholesome  .Meat  Act  In  1967.  ..nd 
then  enacted  a  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  in  1968  The  natural  prcK-ess  of  reproduc- 
tion began  to  function  Laws  breed  rules 
and  regulations  .Mon?  came  a  regulation 
laying  down  new  labeling  requirements  lor 
the  hot  dog  Hencefiirth  chicken  could  :.iit 
be  routinely  listed  In  the  smalltype  descrip. 
tlon  of  ingredients,  .ilong  with  pork,  mutton. 
and  coat  meat  If  chicken  were  vised  the 
name  of  the  i)r(>duct  itself  would  have  to  be 
changed,  to  Prank-Chicken  Added,"  or  to 
Chlcketi  Fraiiks  " 
Other  regulations  also  were  proposed  One 
rule  would  limit  the  amount  '>f  chicken  :;:  ,, 
weenie  to  25  percent:  no  such  limitation 
would  be  placed  on  other  meats  Another  rule 
■would  require  that  chicken  used  in  an  .lU 
meat"  Irankfur'er  would  have  to  combine 
white  and  dark  meat  iti  natural  proportions 
Still  a  third  proposal  would  demand  that 
chicken  be  described  ii5  comminuted" 
chicken 

The  effect,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  these  sev- 
eral regulations  Is  to  make  It  dlfBcult  for  the 
chicken  men  to  muscle  Into  the  hot  dog 
market.  The  effect  is  also  to  cramp  the 
natural  competitive  flow  of  free  products  m 
.1  free  economy    So  mucii  for  chickens 

Hie  .story  on  tomatoes  follows  the  siirne 
pattern  In  recent  years.  ,i  considerable  •  o- 
mato-growtng  industry  has  developed  i.--. 
.Mexico  The  United  States,  as  part  of  Its  g.xxl 
neighbor  policy,  has  assisted  in  the  progr.im. 
and  the  Mexicans,  for  their  part,  have  re- 
sponded by  purchasing  millions  of  dollars  :n 
processing  machinery  from  the  US  So  :ar 
so  good. 

But  one  of  the  notable  features  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing  Is  that  federal  law 
permits  farmer-producer  committees  effec- 
tively to  regulate  their  own  business  It  :s  .i 
beautiful  system.  No  other  Industry  has  .n.v- 
thlng  quite  like  It  If  a  committee  decides 
that  only  tomatoes  of  a  certain  size  shall  be 
sold,  such  a  recommendation  routinely  is 
translated  into  an  order  from  the  secret.iry 
of  agriculture  Presto!  The  market  Is  so  regu- 
lated, and  the  gimmick  is  this  Require- 
ments imposed  upon  domestic  producers 
apply  to  imported  products  also 

Thus  It  was  that  the  Florida  Tomato  Com- 
mittee, fearful  of  sharp  competition  this 
winter  from  south  of  the  border,  asked  ..nd 
obtained  a  decree  in  January  from  then- 
.\grlculture  .Secretary  Freeman  to  this  etTec: 
Vlne-rlpened  tomatoes  smaller  In  diameter 
than  2  17-;32  Inches  shall  not  be  sold.  Neither 
shall  green  tomatoes  smaller  than  2  '.<-32 
inches  be  marketed  The  effect  is  to  bar  30 
percent  of  the  Mexican  crop  from  American 
tables 

The  political  and  economic  pressures  th.it 
produced  these  laws,  rules  and  regulatli  ns 
now  are  producing  other  pressures.  President 
Nixon  Is  hearing  from  Sen.  Goldwater.  in 
behalf  of  the  .Mexican  tomato  growers  He 
also  Is  hearing  from  Sens.  Holland  and  Gur- 
ney,  in  behalf  of  the  Florida  interests  The 
National  Broiler  Council  Is  squawking  to 
Secretary  Hardin  about  the  "Chicken  Prank 
dilemma 

The  prospect  is  for  revised  regulations  that 
may  soothe  the  ruffled  poultrymen  The  tc- 
mato  problem  ripens  slowly.  .Meanwhile,  let 
philosophers  contemplate  the  problems  cf  a 
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society  that  measures  Its  comminuted  free- 
doms by  the  thirty-second  of  an  Inch. 


OUR  IMPORT  SITUATION  WITH 
MEXICO 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a 
speech  I  recently  delivered  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  regarding  our  import 
situation  with  Mexico.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  attention: 

The  Mexican  tomato  crisis,  catised  by 
Florida  tomato  growers  who  are  attempting 
to  save  the  American  Market  for  domestic 
growers,  Is  Just  one  crack  In  the  shakey  wall 
btiUt  by  the  free  traders. 

In  separating  fact  from  fiction,  in  my  view, 
Fiction  is  the  t>ellef  that  the  world  trade  Is  a 
weafxjn  of  peace  and  prosperity,  a  builder  of 
good  relationships  between  nations,  and  an 
economic  boom  for  trading  nations.  The  Facts 
are  trade  has  in  the  past,  and  will  In  the 
future,  cause  the  greatest  disruption  of  in- 
ternational friendships  and  good  will  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  The  Mexican  situation, 
simply  put.  was  caused  by  the  Mexicans  tak- 
ing too  much  of  the  .American  market,  thus 
causing  serious  disruption  in  the  American 
tomato  industry 

Mexican  tomatoes  are  produced  under  dif- 
ferent economic  situations  than  those  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Taxes  and  tax  re- 
porting are  two  different  things  In  these  two 
countries.  Profit  margins  and  labor  wages,  of 
course,  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Amer- 
ican standards,  and  while  they  sell  their 
to.matoes  much  cheaper,  their  profits  are 
much  greater. 

.^  bitter  denunciation  from  the  Mexican 
press  and  government  officials,  and  their  de- 
gr.iding  cartoons  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  greedy 
butcher  stabbing  the  poor  Mexicans,  is  In 
keeping  with  the  attitudes  that  will  be  dis- 
played even  more  vehemently  by  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  other  nations  when  we  are  forced, 
by  economic  pressures  of  unemplojrment,  to 
close  our  market  place  to  their  goods. 

We  never  seem  to  understand  that  a  child 
that  has  never  been  given  candy  doesn't  miss 
It.  but  once  a  child  has  been  given  candy,  try 
•o  take  it  away  from  him. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  espe- 
cially the  last  ten.  ^we  have  closed  our  eyes  to 
the  advanced  industrial  posture  of  forelen 
countries.  We  have  completely  underesti- 
mated the  foreign  producers  of  agricultural. 
consumer,  and  sophisticated  goods.  We  have 
allowed  them  a  free  reign,  and.  In  fact,  en- 
ouraged  them  to  enter  into  the  American 
:!;arket  without  regard  to  job  dislocations. 
r  American  market  stability.  'They  are  be- 
coming a  crowing  menace  to  our  well-being. 

We  have  encouraged  our  own  industries  to 
^ft  up  shop  in  foreign  countries  and  send 
back  to  the  United  States  products  for  dls- 
Tibution  in  the  American  market  place. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  if'- 
-rund  trade  agreements  and  outright  gifts 
■rying  to  build  up  what  we  thought  would  b»» 
•^ound  friendships  based  up>on  some  kind  of 
mutual  good  will.  I  would  suggest  that  any- 
body interested  pick  up  a  Mexican  paper  of 
this  month's  vintage,  and  then  tell  me  how 
much  good  will  we  have  built  in  Mexico — 
I'. cii  though  we  have  given  away  a  great 
>hare  of  our  watermelon,  cantaloupe,  tomato 
;tnd  even  .sugar  market  to  the  Mexicans.  They 
!.:ive.  at  the  .same  time,  put  more  restrictions 
n  'lur  American-made  goods  going  over  their 
tx-Tder. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mexicans  Is  typical.  In- 
f-v'.tably,  we  must  someday  close  off  the  tex- 
■lie  shoe,  steel,  rubber  goods,  electronic 
devices,  and  radio  Imports.  In  fact,  we  must 
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tell  the  world  that  we  too  must  have  Jobs  in 
order  to  have  money  to  buy  In  the  market 
place,  whether  or  not  it  is  our  goods  we  are 
buying.  The  source  of  the  purchase  is  still 
the  American  payroll,  and  when  the  day 
comes  that  we  cannot  meet  that  requirement. 
the  whole  world  will  find  out  that  we  cannot 
sustain  the  world  by  American  purchases 

■While  the  Mexicans  are  talking  about  an 
item  that  apparently  gives  little  concern  to 
the  government  officials.  I  believe  it  pwlnts  to 
a  real  threat  to  our  government's  well-being. 

We  are  begging  the  exporters  to  cut  down 
on  their  steel  and  textile  shipments  to  keep 
Congress  asleep,  for  if  Congress  ever  really 
awakens  the  whole  illusion  that  our  Jobs  are 
safe  win  go  down  the  drain.  Then  the  -whole 
world  will  be  shaken  by  the  severity  of  the 
legislative  enactments  on  world  trade,  which 
are  such  to  come. 

The  Mexicans  use  cartoons  showing  "Big 
Uncle  Sam  stabbing  the  poor  little  Mexican 
farmer  in  the  back."  They  show  Uncle  Sam 
as  the  Big  Yankee  pushing  his  poor  little 
neighbors  around. 

The  U.S.  tomato  growers  Just  cannot  com- 
pete price-wise  with  Mexican  labor  and 
taxes.  Either  we  give  up  our  tomato  crops 
and  packing  Industry  or  we  give  our  growers 
protection  price-wise. 

The  large  chains  are  .agitating  the  house- 
wives by  publicly  blaming  high  prices  on 
the  U.S.  growers.  They  fall  to  explain  that 
when  the  Mexican  workers  displace  US. 
workers,  the  heavy  relief  and  public  welfare 
load  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
same  housewives  who  are  asked  to  pay  prices 
that  will  pay  our  workers'  -wages  Just  as  the 
tomato  workers  have  to  pay  the  liigh  prices 
for  the  city  workers'  products  unless  they, 
too,  buy  foreign  products. 

If  the  tomato  worker  buys  foreign  cars 
and  the  auto  worker  buys  Mexican  tomatoes, 
who  buys  the  American  higher  priced  goods? 
When  the  wife  of  a  $3  to  $5  an  hour  city 
worker  complains  about  paying  prices  to 
sustain  a  65f  to  $1.15  per  hour  farm  worker, 
it  is  about  time  somebody  calls  a  spade  a 
spade  in  our  false-fronted  trade  economy. 

All  over  the  world,  countries  are  erecting 
non-tariff  barriers  to  keep  products  out  of 
their  markets,  especially  the  trickle  of  prod- 
ucts that  slipped  in  after  the  so-called  "great 
success  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  Tariff  Re- 
ductions". Even  the  tjnited  States  with  its 
back  to  the  wall  is  using  the  false  "voluntary 
agreements"  to  keep  Congress  from  passing 
necessary  legislation  to  save  U.S.  Jobs  in  our 
high  labor  content  industries. 

European  and  Japanese  traders  are  not 
fools.  "They  will  play  ball  voluntarily  as  they 
have  in  the  past  (especially  in  1960  and  '611 , 
and  as  soon  as  Congress  gets  out  of  the  way, 
they  will  pour  goods  into  the  U.S.  so  fast  we 
will  wonder  what  hit  us. 

The  Mexicans  who  are  saying  that  15,000 
tomato  workers  are  out  of  work  because  of 
our  partial  embargo  on  certain  sized  toma- 
toes, never  talk  about  the  thousands  of  U.S. 
workers  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  fields, 
packing  houses,  container  and  transport  in- 
dustries by  the  heavy  take-over  of  our  canta- 
loupes, watermelon,  early  tomatoes,  and 
citrus  fruit  markets  by  import  products. 

Nor  does  our  government  inform  our  peo- 
ple of  the  Mexican  laws  and  tariff  regula- 
tions against  U.S.  cars  and  all  other  U.S. 
made  industrial  and  consumer  goods. 

My  Committee  has  had  under  study  for 
over  a  year  and  one-half  the  Mexican  Proneff 
territory  agreements  between  our  country 
and  Mexico,  which  allows  not  only  thousands 
of  Mexican  Green  Card  holders  to  invade  the 
U.S.,  Rio  Grande,  and  Southern  California, 
areas,  but  also  to  wean  away  U.S.  industry 
into  an  eleven  mile  wide  strip  along  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  all  of 
Mexican  Baja,  California,  with  low-waged 
labor,  tariff-free  exports  and  imports,  and 
tax  considerations  that  have  attracted  elec- 
trical and  other  production  facilities  costing 
thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs  and  tax  dollars. 
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The  only  restrictions  are: 

1.  No  products  in  the  Proneff  areas  can  be 
sold  in  Mexico.  (So  we  have  to  buy  Mexican- 
made  U.S.  products  produced  out  of  the 
minimum  wage  law. ) 

2.  The  U.S.  firms  must  hire  Mexican  labor 
In  tiiat  instance,  many  U.S.  corporations 

that  clamor  for  U.S.  funds  to  tram  workers 
go  into  Mexico,  hire  field  liands  and  peasant 
workers,  give  them  a  quick  on-the-job  train- 
ing lor  a  few  weeks,  and  !o  and  beliold.  tliey 
have  production  workers  as  good  as  any.  Some 
industries  have  cliarged  the  U  S  Government 
millions  of  dollars  to  train  for  the  same  type 
of  Jobs  in  the  U.S. 

The  lesson  of  Mexican  tomatoes  will  not  be 
enough  to  awaken  our  government  It  will 
take  more  Even  the  gro-wth  of  the  Japanese 
auto  industry  and  :ts  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  share  of  the  U.S.  market  of  foreign  car 
sales,  plus  its  take-over  of  the  US  motorcycle 
and  transistor  business  will  not  awaken  us. 
But!  when  our  markets  dry  up  or  are  depreci- 
cited  sutaetantially,   we  will  wake   up 

The  screaming,  jjarading.  effiey-burning 
Japanese,  Chinese  (Hong  Kong),  European 
Common  Marketeers,  and  other  poachers  on 
our  consumer  preserve  will  make  .'-uch  a  liowl 
that  the  American  government  will  shake 
and  rock. 

You  cannot  fool  with  economics  Tliere  are 
only  so  many  dollars  for  goods  .tnd  services, 
and  if  we  ship  the  dollars  uversens.  the  mar- 
ket dries  up  for  the  Mexicans,  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  and— yes.  for  the  United  States. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
■  Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  all 
delight  in  joining  with  Irishmen  in  our 
own  country  and  the  world  over  in  cele- 
brating the  great  holiday  in  honor  of 
St.  Patrick,  Ireland's  patron  saint  and 
apostle. 

We  would  all  do  well  on  this  day  to 
remember  St.  Patrick's  life.  A  Roman 
Briton  by  birth,  Patrick  was  brought  to 
Ireland  during  the  fifth  century  as  a 
prisoner  of  Irish  pirates.  Eventually  he 
escaped,  returned  to  Gaul  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  and  then  journeyed  back 
to  Erin  to  bring  Christianity  to  that  land. 
Patrick  stood  first  for  Christian  piety 
and  humility.  In  a  quiet,  yet  forceful  and 
determined  manner,  he  converted  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen,  from  one  end  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  the  other,  to  faith  in  God 
and  love  of  their  fellow  men.  His  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  Ireland  and  indeed 
upon  all  the  'world  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  numerous  joyful  observances  and 
celebrations  which  are  taking  place  to- 
day more  than  15  centuries  after  his 
death. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  are  cheerfully  welcomed  to 
the  family  of  the  Irish.  A  little  of  that 
warm,  romantic  spirit,  along  with  an 
abundance  of  good  humor,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish,  marks  all  men.  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  choose  to 
honor  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  and  the 
land  that  he  loved.  In  the  words  of  a 
famous  Irish  blessing : 

May  the  road  rise  wltij  you.  and  may  the 
wind  be  always  at  your  back,  and  may  God 
always  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Erin  go  bragh. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  E3mRONMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
disaster  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif  .  reiterates  the  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  develop  a  more  concerned, 
consclentloua  attitude  toward  our  nat- 
ural and  mamnade  environment.  As  we 
all  Icnow.  California  experienced  a  blow- 
out from  an  offshore  oil  drilling  which 
resulted  in  an  oil  slick  coverlnK  50  .square 
miles  of  sea  and  dsimased  beaches,  wild- 
life, and  property.  Pollution  of  our  air. 
land  and  water  resources  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser\-lce  reports 
•hat  over  133  million  tons  of  pollution 
enter  our  air  annually  This  aerial  gar- 
baKexAuses  property  damages  amounting 
*o  lU- billion  annually,  or  $65  for  each 
American  Included  in  the  $13  billion 
figure  is  a  $500  million  annual  loss  to 
agriculture.  Examples  of  air  pollution 
dama»?e  are  numerous  Ozone  emitted 
from  motor  vehicles  damages  pine  for- 
ests, fluorides  used  in  industrial  proc- 
esses injure  livestock  and  damage  crops, 
fruit  trees  and  flowers.  Homes  exposed 
to  lar^e  amounts  of  aerial  pollutants 
need  painting  frequently  Health  effects 
of  air  pollution  give  cause  for  serious 
concern  Dirty  air  exacerbates  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  bronchial  asthma,  lung  can- 
cer, and  other  respiratory  Illnesses 

We  pollute  our  land  by  destroying 
natural  resources  and  by  creating  un- 
.sightly  scenes,  such  as  the  auto  grave- 
yards found  along  many  highways.  This 
pollution  is  caused.  In  part,  by  our  afflu- 
ence. Our  wealth  has  permitted  the  con- 
sumption of  more  goods  and  services.  As 
we  consume  more,  we  generate  more 
waste  products  to  dispose  of  Americans 
generate  15.000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel  annually,  one-third  of  which  is  in 
the  form  of  derelict  autos.  Each  year 
Americans  dispose  of  48.000.000  cans 
and  26.000,000  bottles  and  jars.  Some  of 
these  materials  decompose  over  a  period 
of  time  Others  however,  especially  plas- 
tics, will  not  decompose  in  millions  of 
years,  according  to  scientists. 

The  amount  of  refuse  our  society  gen- 
erates staggers  the  imagination  Each 
American  generates  personal  refuse  of 
4  5  pounds  every  day.  One  and  a  half 
pounds  of  that  amount  consists  of  food 
wastes:  the  remaining  3  pounds  is  trash. 
This  4  5  pound  figure  is  expected  to  triple 
by  1980.  Each  year.  $2  8  billion  :s  spent 
by  private  and  public  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  efforts. 

Only  recently  have  some  cities  adopted 
satisfactory  methods  of  disposing  of 
municipal  refuse.  Only  recently  has  the 
municipal  dump  disappeared  from  our 
landscape  in  favor  of  the  more  satisfac- 
tory disposal  methods — sanitary  landfill, 
incineration,  and,  in  some  places,  com- 
posting. Disposal  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial wastes  continues  to  be  a  prob- 
lem in  some  areas 

Pollution  of  our  Nations  lakes,  rivers. 
streams,  and  other  waterways  is  com- 
monplace.    The     incidents     at     Torrey 
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Canvon  and  Santa  Barbara  emphasize 
that  even  our  ocean  waters  and  adjacent 
beaches  are  not  Immune  to  contamina- 
tion Municipalities  contribute  to  the 
problem  by  dumping  untreated  sewage  In 
rivers — often  in  the  ver>-  rivers  from 
which  their  drinking  water  supply  is 
extracted  Industy  adds  to  the  problem, 
also 

Efforts  to  combat  pollution  are  being 
made  But  we  still  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  severity  of  destroying  our  re- 
sources I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  recent  arti- 
cles which  I  believe  clarify  the  pollution 
problem  and  indicate  methods  of  devel- 
oping proper  attitudes  toward  our  natu- 
ral environment  Mr  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  submit  these  two  articles 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rehord- 

I  Reprinted      from      the      Science      Teacher, 
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Th«  PuTtmi  or  Man  s  Ei<rvnioKM>NT  ' 

I  By  Robert  W.  Lamson,  staff  assistant,  OflBce 

of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  Quality 

and  Research,  Department  of  the  Interior) 

In  thinking  about  and  acting  to  Influence 
man's  future  environment,  we  must  consider 
many  factors — the  physical,  blolofilcal,  and 
social:  the  "man-made"  as  well  as  the  "nat- 
ural •'  Man's  future  environment  will  in- 
clude the  human  populations,  the  cities  and 
institutions  which  man  has  created,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  chemical,  and  non-human 
biological  systemis — the  oceans,  continents, 
river  basins,  and  the  populations  of  various 
species  of  plants,  flsh.  Insects,  birds,  and 
animals  upon  which  man  depends  for  his 
survival  and  weU-beIng 

If  we  wish  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
social,  physical,  and  biological  aspkects  of  our 
environment,  we  must  attempt  to  answer  and 
.^ct  upon  the  answers  to  the  following  three 
critical   questions: 

What  are  the  trends  which  are  helping  to 
modify  or  create  the  natural  and  man-made 
envlronmenu  which  man  will  Inhabit  during 
the  next  half  century? 

What  Is  the  poeelble  range  of  these  alterna- 
tive future  environments? 

What  might  be  done  to  influence  these 
trends  so  as  to  shape  the  future  In  desired 
directions' 

This  article  discusses  these  questions, 
speclflcally  as  they  concern  the  tJnIted  States. 

T-IU:NT>.S      and      conditions      CONrRONTINC      TK« 
I'NnXD  STATXS 

Important  trends  which  will  affect  man's 
future  environment  Include  p>opulatlon 
growth  and  distribution,  resource  supply  and 
use.  output  (if  wastes,  and  growth  and  use  of 
technological  and  organizational  power 

Papulation  grou'th  and  distribution  The 
current  world  population  of  about  3.6  bil- 
lion could  double  and  reach  7  billion  or  more 
by  the  year  2000  If  current  trends  continue. 
Projected  United  SUtes  populaUon  for  the 
year  2015  ranges  between  325  and  483  mil- 
lion In  Just  50  years,  the  nation's  popula- 
tion oould  grow  by  125  to  280  million  over 
todays  population  ni  .ibout  200  million 

Throughout  the  world,  people  have  been 
moving  from  rural  areas  to  more  densely 
populated  urban  areas,  and  In  the  United 
States,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  grow- 
ing population  lives  and  Is  projected  to  live 
on   a   very  small   percentage  of  the  land 

Supply  and  wie  resources  The  United 
States  contains  a  supply  of  renewable  and 
non-renewable  natural  resources  which  Is 
not  unlimited,  which  can  be  depleted,  but 
which  can  .ilso  be  expanded  and  upgraded 
through    application    of    sclentlflc    research. 
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and    used    more    efficiently    through    better 
management 

Use  of  many  resources  In  the  United  St.ites 
Is  projected  to  increase  even  more  rapidly 
than  population,  due  to  increased  per  capiui 
demand  for  resources  caused  by  Increased 
industrialization  and  use  of  technolopv 
urbanization,  rising  levels  of  income  and  in- 
dividual expectations,  increased  leisure,  and 
outdo»ir  recreation  Increasing  demand  Ujt 
resources  sometimes  involves  a  requirement 
for  higher  quality  resources,  for  Inst.inoe. 
water 

Output  of  wastes.  Output  of  wastes — solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous — Is  Increasing  for  the 
nation  and  per  capita,  thereby  Intensifying 
the  threat  of  pollution  to  our  air.  land,  und 
water  Sources  of  pollution  Include  cities. 
Industries,  farms,  heat  from  power  genen- 
tlon,  automobiles,  recreation,  mining,  boat- 
ing, and  commercial  shipping.  The  types. 
sources,  and  amounts  of  wastes  will  tend  to 
increase  with  the  growth  of  population,  in- 
dustry, and  use  of  technology  and  resources 
Many  types  of  wastes  are  also  projected  to 
Increase  more  rapidly  than  will  population 

The  factors  which  help  to  Increase  de- 
mands for  resources,  for  clean  water,  pure 
air,  and  unllttered  land,  also  help  to  Increase 
the  output  of  wastes,  thereby  making  de- 
mands more  dlfHcuU  to  satisfy.  While  we 
have  placed  increasing  demands  upon  the 
environment,  we  have  also  Increaeed  our 
dumping  of  wastes  Into  It. 

Although  we  may  not  be  in  Immediate 
danger  of  exhausting  our  supply  of  marry 
types  of  resources,  we  are  In  danger,  because 
of  declining  quality,  of  Jeopardizing  our 
usable  supply. 

Growth  of  technoloffical  and  organizational 
potper.  By  applying  our  knowledge  and  <x- 
perlence  to  solve  practical  problems,  we  a.'e 
increasing  our  technological  and  organiza- 
tional ability  to: 

1.  Push  back  many  of  the  constraints  of 
nature,  of  distance,  time  and  disease,  and  cf 
our  formerly  low  capacity  to  manipulate  the 
environment: 

2.  Shape  and  create  widespread,  Intense 
and  long-lasting  changes  In  the  natural  en- 
vironment: some  of  these  changes  could  be 
irreversible  and  adverse  to  man's  long-term 
survival,  health,  and  well-being; 

3.  Create  "artificial"  or  man-made  environ- 
ments ( for  Instance,  cities  and  manaied  satpl- 
lites).  and  to  live  in  new  environments  (un- 
der the  ocean  and  on  the  moon ) : 

4.  Perceive,  predict,  and  monitor  as  well  as 
to  control,  influence,  or  manage  environ- 
mental changes,  for  example,  via  new  tech- 
niques (systems  analysis),  tools  (microscopes, 
telescopes,  satellites,  and  computers),  laws 
(domestic  rules  as  well  as  international 
agreements  concerning  conservation,  use  of 
resources,  and  technology),  and  Institutions 
(river  basin  commlaalons) ; 

5.  Increase  rapidly  the  production  of  food 
and  energy,  transform  raw  materials  Into  fin- 
ished products  through  Industrial  processes, 
and  transport  people,  goods,  energy,  and  la- 
fornxatlon. 

Changing  proportion  of  "natural"  and 
"man-made"  aspects  of  the  environment.  As 
a  result  of  population  growth  and  of  using 
our  Increased  technological  and  organiza- 
tional power,  more  and  more  of  man's  en- 
vironment is  becoming  man-affected  or  man- 
made,  except  where  special  provision  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  influence  of  man  and  his 
machines  at  a  minimum  (for  example,  n 
wilderness  areas  and  natural  areas  created  to 
provide  a  base  line  for  ecological  studies! 

Ihe  primary  threato  to  man's  physical  and 
psychic  survival,  to  his  health  and  well-being, 
now  Increasingly  stem  from  his  own  creations. 
from  the  environments  which  he  has  created 
or  altered,  from  the  natural  forces  which  he 
has  harnessed,  and  from  the  Institutions, 
techniques,  and  tools  which  he  has  Invented 
In  order  to  remove  the  constraints  of  space. 
time,  and  low  capacity  to  manipulate  the 
environment 
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Man  no  longer  has  the  margin  for  error 
which  space,  time,  and  his  relative  lack  of 
power  once  provided  for  his  ecological  mis- 
takes 

He  must,  therefore,  take  care,  In  his  rela- 
tion to  the  environment  and  In  his  actions 
to  shape  It,  that  he  does  not  make  himself 
and  his  society  more  vulnerable  to  sabotage, 
disruption,  and  disaster — for  example.  If  a 
small  element  of  the  system  which  he  de- 
signs does  not  perform  {Perfectly,  If  his  shap- 
ing of  the  environments  should  have  adverse 
effects,  or  if  disturbances  In  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  floods,  earthquakes,  and  hur- 
ricanes, should  affect  the  areas  In  which  he 
has  settled. 

We  have  had  some  sharp,  recent  experi- 
ence with  systems  which  created  potentially 
disastrous  effects  when  a  small  part  of  the 
system  failed — for  Instance,  the  Northeast 
power  failure  and  the  Torrey  Canyon  tanker 
disaster. 

In  attempting  to  use  our  power  to  Influ- 
ence the  environment,  we  should  design  for 
a  range  of  contingencies — for  the  optimist 
when  all  works  well  and  for  the  pessimist 
when  much  goes  wrong.  The  test  of  our  tech- 
nical creations  Is  not  how  well  they  perform 
when  all  parts  work  as  designed,  but  how 
well  the  system  runs  and  how  widespread 
the  damage  Is  when  a  part  of  the  system 
falls 

Since  the  environment  Influences  man 
himself,  and  since  man  has  Increased  power 
til  Influence  his  environment,  man  Is,  In 
many  ways,  through  Intent  as  well  as  Inad- 
vertence, and  perhaps  In  ways  he  does  not 
understand.  Increasingly  influencing  his  own 
genetic,  physical,  and  psychological  nature — 
and  that  of  his  children — through  the  en- 
uronments  which  he  creates. 

Because  man's  increased  power  to  manipu- 
late the  environment  has  created  a  total  en- 
vironment which  Is  Increasingly  man-made 
and  In  which  man's  margin  for  error  Is  re- 
duced, his  only  protection  now  Is  knowledge 
and  wisdom  In  using  his  technological  and 
organizational  power.  Man's  ability  to  create 
adverse  effects  may  be  greater  than  his  abil- 
ity to  perceive.  Judge,  prevent,  and  control 
them.  As  a  result  of  his  Inability  to  control 
wisely  the  purposes  to  which  he  puts  his 
power,  man  may  find  that  he  la  creating 
effects  In  his  "natural"  and  "man-made"  en- 
vironments, as  well  as  In  himself,  which  he 
cannot  control  and  which  are  adverse  and 
irreversible. 

R^.^•GE    OF    ALTERNATTVE   FUTURE   ENVIKONMZNTS 

In  attempting  to  look  at  the  "natural"  as 
well  as  the  "man-made"  aspects  of  man's 
future  environment,  one  can  project  a  num- 
ber of  possible  alternatives,  ranging  from 
rptlmlstlc  to  pessimistic. 

The  many  elements  which  will  make  up 
man's  future  environment  vary  with  respect 
to  (1)  probability  of  occurrence;  from  Im- 
possible to  inevitable  or  zero  to  100  {lercent; 
(2)  popularity,  or  the  extent  to  which  the 
event  is  desired  by  the  public  or  by  specific 
groups,  today  or  In  the  future;  and  (3)  de- 
sirability. 

The  actual  future  environment  which  man 
will  inhabit  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
unfolding  of  the  various  trends  which  are 
helping  to  shape  the  environment  and  upon 
man's  actions   to  Influence   these  trends. 

The  crucial  problem  In  looking  at  the  fu- 
ture Is  to  decide  what  is  desirable  among  the 
range  of  possible  future  events  and  then  to 
work  for  It,  taking  into  consideration  the 
probability  that  the  future  event  will  occur, 
the  difficulty  and  costs  of  bringing  It  about. 
.ihd  the  consequences  of  not  doing  so. 

Within  the  range  of  possible  future  social 
and  ecological  environments,  many  pessimis- 
tic possibilities  could  be  realized  In  the  ab- 
-sence  of  adequate  (Hillcles  to  prevent  their 
occurrence. 

For  example,  problems  of  external  defense. 
International  order,  and  war  could  become 
worse,  with  general  nuclear  war  one  pesslmls- 
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tic  possibility  for  rapidly  decimating  our 
population,  and,  at  the  same  time  severely 
damaging  our  natural  environment  and  our 
clUes. 

Large-scale  loss  of  life  due  to  ecological 
and  technological  disasters  Is  not  impos- 
sible, particularly  If  large  and  densely  con- 
centrated populations  depend  upon  an  ecol- 
ogy and  large-scale  systems  of  technology 
and  organization  which  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  disruption,  breakdown,  and  misuse 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  policies  to  pro- 
tect against  such  natural  hazards  as  storms. 
earthquakes,  and  floods,  larger  numbers  of 
people  could  become  vulnerable  to  disaster. 

Other  possible  adverse  effects  of  misusing 
our  technological  power  have  been  men- 
tioned, for  example,  global  ecological  Imbal- 
ances and  more  Intense  and  widespread  dis- 
asters caused  by : 

1.  Environmental  pollution  which  upsets 
the  chemical-thermal  balance  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  because  of  increased  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  pollution  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, and  impairment  of  the  cycle  by  which 
the  carbon-oxygen  balance  In  the  atmos- 
phere Is  maintained,  through  photosynthe- 
sis, by  plants  on  land  and  in  the  ocean. 

2.  Soli  depletion  and  Increased  salinity  of 
the  soil. 

3.  Poorly  planned,  large-scale,  environ- 
mental engineering  projects  which  trigger 
world-wide  ecological  effects — rapid  or  slow — 
which  are  adverse  to  man  and  Irreversible. 

Increasing  pressures  to  mass  produce  and 
construct,  In  a  short  time,  large  numbers 
of  new  buildings  and  housing  units  could 
cause  a  decline  In  diversity,  quality,  and 
choice  In  our  cities.  Without  proper  protec- 
tion, the  quality  of  the  countryside,  also, 
could  continue  to  deteriorate  because  of 
Junkyards,  billboards,  power  lines,  overen- 
rlched  laJces  ruined  by  algae  growth  fed  by 
wastes  from  cities  and  farms,  polluted 
streams,  and  erosion  of  hillBldes  and  of  the 
many  new  Inadequately  protected  construc- 
tion sites. 

The  cumulative  and  mutually  reinforcing 
effects  of  many  environmental  changes  on 
the  ecology  and  on  man's  physical  and 
psychic  health  are  potentially  dangerous  but 
not  well  known. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  long-term  ecological,  somatic,  and 
genetic  effects  of  various  chemicals  used  In 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  herbicides;  of 
such  environmental  contaminants  as  radio- 
active wastes  and  lead;  of  the  concentration 
of  various  poisons  through  the  food  chain, 
or  of  their  cumulative  and  Interactive  effects. 
Nevertheless,  the  outpouring  of  toxic  ma- 
terials Into  the  environment  is  already  great 
and  increasing. 

Even  though  the  nation's  economy,  our 
gross  national  product,  and  our  per  capita 
Income  will  continue  to  grow.  Individual 
standards  of  living  could  decline  because 
of  Inadequate  policies  and  prog^rams  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Since  the  social,  physi- 
cal, and  biological  aspects  of  man's  en- 
vironment Interact,  deterioration  of  the  non- 
human  environment  could  help  to  create 
economic  and  social  decline. 

Moreover,  failure  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical level  could.  In  turn,  contribute  to 
deterioration  of  our  physical  and  biological 
surroundings.  For  example,  the  educational 
system  could  fall  to  transmit  to  succeeding 
generations  the  cultural  values  which  un- 
derlie the  nation's  political  system  as  well 
as  the  attitudes  and  skills  essential  to  main- 
taining environmental  quality. 

Internal  order  as  well  as  ecological  bal- 
ance and  environmental  quality  could  break 
down  or  become  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
Or,  their  maintenance  could  be  based  more 
and  more  on  "external  controls"  and  re- 
pressive meastu'es,  on  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment and  constriction  of  freedom. 

Man's  actions  to  avert  the  various  environ- 
mental threats  which  now  confront  him  will 
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help  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  future 
environment  will  l>e  one  In  which  he  can 
thrive  as  well  as  exist. 

Depending  on  his  actions  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  future  pessimistic  possibilities, 
and  to  realize  optimistic  ones,  man  could 
enjoy  more  widespread  and  heightened  val- 
ues of,  for  example:  natural  beauty,  clean 
air,  water,  and  unllttered  land:  cities  which 
are  beautiful,  exciting,  and  a  Joy  to  live  In; 
rising  levels  of  living;  tranquillity  and  si- 
lence: privacy  as  well  as  sociability;  diversity, 
individuality,  and  choice;  Justice  and  se- 
curity; political  freedom,  the  opportunity 
to  Influence  and  participate  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  his  welfare  and  that  of  his 
children;  democratic,  representative  govern- 
ment; and  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
personality  to  the  maximum  extent. 

We  must  remember  that  the  optimistic 
projections  will  not  automatically  come  about 
without  human  effort.  Nor  will  we  prevent 
the  pessimistic  projections  from  coming  true 
If  we  do  not  work  at  It.  In  fact,  projections 
can  become  self-denying  or  self-fulflUlng 
prophecies,  depending  upon  their  effect  on 
human  attitudes,  effort,  and  ■will. 

When  people  view  any  particular  future 
alternative  as  necessarily  Inevitable,  such  an 
attitude  tends  to  generate  self-fulflUlng  or 
self-denying  prophecies,  depending  on 
whether  we  see  the  inevitable  as  optimistic 
or  pessimistic.  For  example,  a  pessimistic 
projection  which  is  viewed  as  Inevitable  can 
become  a  self-confirming  prophecy  through 
reducing  any  effort  to  prevent  Its  occurrence, 
thereby  Increasing  the  probability  that  it  will 
come  true.  An  optimistic  projection  which 
Is  viewed  as  inevitable  can  become  a  self- 
denying  prophecy  through  reducing  the  ef- 
fort devoted  to  bringing  it  about,  thereby 
reducing  the  probability  of  Its  coming  true. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  future  Is  regarded 
as  open  and  subject,  to  some  extent,  to 
human  manipulation,  then  this  will  tend  to 
leave  room  for  the  creative  exercise  of  human 
wisdom,  will,  and  effort. 

CONTROL    OR    INrLtTENCE    OF    TRENDS 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  Important 
trends  confronting  the  United  States,  and  a 
range  of  alternative  environmental  outcome.s 
associated  with  these  trends,  the  question 
arises:  Should  we  attempt  to  "adjust"  to  the 
trends,  or  to  "Infiuence"  and  "control"  them, 
or  both? 

Assuming  that  "adjustment."  by  itself,  Is 
not  an  adequate  guide  If  we  wish  to  promote 
economic  growth,  Individual  well-being,  and 
environmental  quality,  we  then  need  to  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  "control" — or  at 
least  to  "Influence"  the  various  trends  which 
will  affect  man's  future  environment.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  more  probable  the  op- 
timistic rather  than  the  pessimistic  projec- 
tions? 

Technolo0cal  and  organizational  power.  It 
is  crucial  that  we  control  the  usee  of  our 
increasing  technological  and  organizational 
power  to  affect  our  environment  since  to  date, 
we  have  used  this  growing  power  in  an  un- 
balanced way: 

To  limit  deaths,  but  not,  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  degree,  to  limit  births.  As  a 
result,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  tech- 
nology, skill,  and  orgsmlzatlon  devoted  to 
producing,  expanding,  and  making  more  effi- 
cient use  of  resources,  population  now  out- 
paces production  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
with  tragic  results. 

To  use,  destroy,  and  deplete  resources  for 
Immediate  benefit,  without  sufficient  regard 
for  the  resource  needs  of  future  generations 
and  without  providing  adequate  knowledge 
and  skills  to  comfjcnsate  for  the  depletion. 

To  pollute  our  land,  air,  and  water,  but  not 
to  prevent  pollution,  clean  It  up  where  it 
occurs,  and  restore  the  damaged  environ- 
ment. 

To  promote  economic  and  population 
gro'wth,  but  not  to  protect  and  promote  en- 
vironmental quality. 
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To  creat«  and  apply  new  knowledge  and 
powerful  technolo^es  without,  at  '.he  same 
time,  actlnij  to  prevent  und  limit  the  damag- 
ing side  elTe<;t«  of  using  thla  Icnowledge  and 
technology 

There  la  a  need  now  to  restore  the  balance 
In  our  use  .>f  science  cind  technology-  In  our 
attltudea,  Ittws,  and  institutions  Por  science 
and  engineering,  by  themselves,  cannot  save 
us  from  our  Uck  of  wisdom  and  vision  in 
using  science  and  in  managing  our  tech- 
nological power 

Additional  technolcjgical  power  tnd  elfl- 
clency.  applied  In  the  same  manner  that  we 
have  applied  them  in  the  past  to  uur  en- 
vironment and  to  the  forces  of  nature,  will 
not  neceaaartly  save  us  from  our  laok  of  bal- 
ance and  wisdom  in   using  rhat  power 

We  need,  therefore,  to  perceive,  predict, 
evaluate,  influence,  and  control  the  etTecta  of 
using  our  technolo^cal  and  orRanlzatlona! 
power  so  that  the  optimistic  rather  than  the 
pessimistic  poealbiUtles  will  come  to  pass 

To  carry  uut  the  research,  planiilni?.  ind 
operational  programs  to  perform  these  activ- 
ities, we  need  to  create  the  necessary  laws 
.^nd  institutions,  in  government,  at  the  fed- 
eral a£.Me.  and  local  levels  ,is  well  as  In  the 
prlvate-uecior  in  univer.sUle8  and  industry 
We  need  to  use  our  technological  power  In 
such  a  way  as  to  itfect  the  trends  which.  If 
unchecked  would  realize  the  pessimistic  pos- 
sibilities In  other  word.s  we  need  to  influ- 
ence population  growth  and  distribution,  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  resources  and 
.services,   and    the   .nuput   of   wastes 

Population  growth  and  dutnbution  Prob- 
lems of  population  Increase  as  well  as  density 
could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  ability  of  this 
and  other  nations  to  meet,  concomitantly 
their  national  goals  for  .security,  economic 
growth,  welfare  and  well-being,  resources, 
con.servation.  and  environmental  quality 

There  is.  therefore,  a  need  to  develop  a 
population  policy  based  on  analysis  to 
determine 

1  What.  If  various  alternative  projections 
for  future  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion were  to  come  ti-ue.  the  effects  would  be 
on  the  success  and  costs  of  our  policies 

A.  To  lupply  and  conserve  resources  (land, 
water,  air,  food,  minerals,  energy,  timber. 
wildlife,  wilderness,  ':)Utdoor  recreation  and 
park  areas,  open  spaces,  nattiral  beauty, 
silence,   etc  i 

B  To  prtifide  ser^nces  i  transportation. 
health,  welfare,  housing,  sanitation,  educa- 
tion, etc  I .  and 

C  At  the  same  time,  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote environmental  qualitij.  that  Is,  to  pre- 
vent further  pollution  of  our  land  air.  and 
water,  to  clean  up  what  pollution  remains,  to 
restore  the  damaged  environment,  to  rebuild 
our  deteriorated  cities  and  to  create  new 
ones; 

D  To  .solve  these  problems  within  the  ex- 
isting framework  of  government  and  political 
and  personal  values  i  to  protect  and  strength- 
en freedom  of  choice  and  representative, 
popular  government  and  to  limit  the  extent 
of  Intrusion  of  government  into  the  personal 
lives  of  citizens) . 

2  Which,  If  any,  of  the  various  alternative 
projections  for  future  population  growth  and 
distribution  we  should  regard  as  goals  for 
population  policy  and  the  costs  and  benefit* 
of  achieving  each,    and 

3  How.  by  what  methods,  we  could  achieve 
each  ipml  Programs  for  action  to  Influence 
population  growth  rates  and  distribution 
could  be  based  on  such  analyses 

.Alternative  goals  for  population  growth 
might  Include,  for  example  ill  to  insure 
that  all  American  families  will  have  access 
to  Information  and  services  that  will  enable 
them  to  plan  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children,  and  thereby,  to  insure  rhat 
any  future  American  child  will  he  a  wanted 
child"  (2)  to  achieve  px-ipulatton  growth  In 
the  United  States  which  would  lncrea.se  more 
rapidly  or  more  slowly  than  Is  projected,  and 
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1 3)  to  stabilize  United  States  (and  world) 
population  at  less  than  Its  present  size,  or 
double  Its  present  size,  or  greater  by  a  factor 
of  2  5  3.  or  4  Here,  the  question  arises  At 
what  level  and  when  should  this  .stabiliza- 
tion occur     in  40.  60.  75.  100.  or  200  years? 

Suppltj  and  ute  of  resources  and  services 
To  help  sallsly  the  Increasing  demands  for 
resources,  there  Is  a  need  to  lncrea.se  the 
available  supply,  thrqugh  research  and  ex- 
ploration program.s  and  to  make  more  etTl- 
clent  u.se  of  the  existing  supply  through  Im- 
proved conservation,  management,  and  pric- 
ing 

-Moreover  if  our  aim  Is  to  Increase  individ- 
ual well-ljelng  and  standards  of  living,  access 
to  resources  and  services,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote overall  economic  growth,  then  the 
question  arises  whether  we  should  attempt 
to  limit  the  rate  at  which  demand  grows 
as  well  as  to  satisfy  '  increa-slng  demands 
for  resources  and  services  This  would  re- 
quire us  to  limit  the  rale  at  which  popula- 
tion grows  and  puts  pre.s,sure  on  our  not 
unlimited  ability  u>  provide  resources  and 
services 

Ci-tntrol  of  iraiti-  output  If  we  are  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  adequately,  we  must 
bring  under  control  and  manage  the  wastes 
of  our  society  which  threaten  to  poison  and 
bury  us  and  to  destroy  the  ecological  sys- 
tems upon  which  we  depend  We  must, 
therefore,  prevent,  limit,  manage,  and  con- 
trol waste  and  pollution  at  each  step  in  the 
process  by  which  our  economy  and  Industry 
transform  energy  and  materials,  from  raw 
materials  through  to  finished  products,  to 
ultimate  use  and  disposal 

This  requ.res  us  to  create  more  efficient 
and  less  wasteful  Industrial  and  economic 
processes  and  t<:>  provide  for  use.  reuse,  re- 
covery, and  recycling  of  the  waste  products — 
solid.  liquid,  and  gaseous — which  are  gener- 
ated at  each  stage  In  our  economic  system. 

PERSONAL    AND    I-OIITICAI.    VALIES    AND    iiiNTROL 
or    TRENDS 

To  .'..mtrol  and  influence  the  trends  ■jut- 
!lned  above  requires  management'  and  con- 
trol of  people  and  institutions  as  well  as  of 
the  environment  What  Is  the  relation  be- 
tween 111  management"  of  the  environ- 
ment and  of  the  trends"  which  will  affect 
the  environment,  and  i2)  personal  and  po- 
litical values' 

"Envlronmentai  management  '  Involves  the 
monitoring  and  manipulation  of  physical 
chemical,  and  non-human  biological  .sys- 
tem.s  the  oceans.  rUer  bajslns.  watersheds, 
airsheds,  Indn.strlal,  agricultural  and  munic- 
ipal wastes,  and  populations  of  various 
species  of  tlsh.  birds,  animals.  Insects,  and 
plants 

But  such  objects  are  only  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental quality  problem  Human  fier- 
sona.  their  attitudes.  Ideologies,  practices,  .so- 
cial systems,  and  Institutions  are  also  part 
of  the  problem  of  maintaining  environmen- 
tal quality  They  must  also  be  part  of  the 
c  are 

If  more  "elBclent  environmental  manage- 
ment" Involves  h\iman  persons,  attitudes, 
and  institutions,  then  what  are  the  Impli- 
cations of  ■  etficlent  envlronmentai  manage- 
ment" for  such  values  as  freedom,  privacy, 
autonomy  of  personality,  dispersal  of  pow- 
er and  pluralism  (particularly  under  con- 
ditions of  rapidly  Increasing  population).  In- 
dustrialization, urbanization,  and  u.se  of 
technological  p.iwer  to  manipulate  the  en- 
vlronmenf 

How  can  the  United  States  promote  en- 
vironmental quality,  and.  at  the  same  time. 
protect  and  promote  various  Important  per- 
sonal and  political  values  under  conditions 
In  which  an  additional  100  million  people 
are  projected  to  be  added  to  the  United 
.States  population  In  a  short  30  years? 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  control  the  efTects 
of  Its  citizens'  actions  on  the  environment, 
and  It  t.ne  same  time,  to  protect  their  per- 
sonal  and   political   values,   there  will    be  a 
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need  to  rely,  to  a  large  extent,  on  internal 
psychological  controls — rather  than  on  the 
external  threat  of  law  or  punishment  And. 
If  such  Internal  controls  are  to  be  used  wi-ti 
a  rapidly  expanding  population,  then  great 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  education  for 
conservation  and  envlronmentai  quality  — at 
each  stage  of  a  persons  life — in  the  home, 
through  school,  and  in  other  areas  :f 
activity 

The  need  to  promote  and  to  reconcile  "en- 
vironmental quality  and  "envlronmenMi 
management"  with  such  values  as  freedom, 
privacy,  and  autonomy  of  personality,  dis- 
persal of  power  and  pluralism  Is  one  which 
places  a  critical  responsibility  on  the  edu- 
cational system  In  general,  and  on  the  teach- 
ers of  science  in  particular. 

CONCLtrSlON 

Our  current  environmental  crisis  is  due  !o 
mans  misuse  of  power — to  one-sided  use  of 
his  capacity  to  control  the  forces  of  nature 
and  to  his  lack  of  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  lack  of  wisdom  In  using  his  power 

.Much  remains  to  be  done  for  environ- 
mental quality— In  many  areas—  In  terms  >{ 
attitudes  and  education,  laws  and  Institu- 
tions, research,  planning,  and  operational 
programs 

Science  teachers  who  convey  the  .ittltudes 
and  skills  needed  to  protect  and  promote 
envlronmentai  quality  are  on  the  forefront 
of  man's  effort  to  restore  balance  and  har- 
mony— within  himself,  within  nature,  iind 
between  himself  .ind  nature 

We  must  restore  wisdom  and  balance  :n 
our  actions.  In  the  use  of  our  power,  and  m 
nature  Time  Is  short  .Much  of  our  ;iamape 
to  the  environment  is  irreversible:  what  we 
destroy  cannot  be  restored  and  is  lost  for- 
ever. 

The  accelerating  damage  which  we  do  to 
nature  and  to  ourselves  will  not  wait  lor 
us  to  catch  up,  nor  will  It  wait  while  we 
refine  our   understanding  of   this  damage 

We  must  learn,  and  science  teachers  must 
help  future  generations  to  learn,  to  restore 
the  balance: 

Between  our  power  and  our  wisdom  m 
using  that  power 

Between  our  power  to  create  and  our  power 
to  destroy  and  dlstrupt 

Between  our  etiorts  to  prevent  Injury  and 
our  efforts  to  heal  the  damaged  envirLii- 
ment 

Between  our  efforts  to  understand  environ- 
mental problems  and  mir  actions  to  prevent 
and  correct  these  problems 

Our  power  has  exceeded  our  u-l.sdom. 

Our  power  to  destroy  the  environment  has 
surpassed  i.ur  pi>wer  to  correct  the  damage, 
to  conserve  and  create. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  have  lagged  behind 
our  efforts  to  cure 

Our  cures  have  been  too  little  and  too  late 

.And.  we  have  often  allowed  the  quest  for 
more  perfect  knowledge  to  defiect  us  from 
acting  now  with  what  knowledge  we  have 

(Reprinted    from    the    Los    Angeles    Times. 

Feb    2.  19691 
PoLLvnoN    ON    Land,    by    Sea.    and    in    the 
Ais:   Ma.n  .MrsT  Develop  New  Respect  T"r 
His        World — Environmental        Chance 
Caused  bt  Our  Misu.se  of  Technology 

(By   Irving  S    Bengelsdorf) 
The  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall.  And  the 
message    Is    clear     Either    man    controls    his 
exploding     population,     his     crowding     Into 
citi»s,    iuid    his    industrial    activities,    or   he 
faces    disaster    through    his    pollution    and 
maiupulallon  tif  our  planetary  environment 
It  Is  the  only  environment  we  have 
More  people  in  more  cities  demand  more 
technology  to  provide  more  food,  more  water, 
more    shelter,     more     transportation,     more 
manufactured  goods,  more  electricity,  more 
services.  All  these  activities  give  rise  to  pp'- 
lutlon 
It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
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modem  technology— as  used  by  society — per- 
nilts  us  to  change  our  environment  on  a 
vast  global,  national,  statewide  or  local  scale. 
And  we  often  do  not  know  the  long-range 
consequences  of  such  environmental  changes. 

In  .symposium  after  symposium  at  the 
135th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assn, 
for  the  .Advancement  of  Science,  recently 
held  in  Dallas,  scientists  repeatedly  warned 
of  impending  danger  as  we  continue  to 
pollute  the  air  above  us,  the  seas  around 
us,  and   the  land   beneeth   us. 

Consider  air  pollution.  The  burning  of 
luels — wood,  coal,  cil.  gasoline  or  natural 
gas — In  homes,  automobiles  and  factories 
gives  rise  to  a  horrendous  aerial  garbage  of 
sulfur  oxides,  carbon  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides, 
hydrocarbons  and  lead. 

POLLlrlON    CAN    change    HE.AT    OF    ATMOSPHERE 

These  aerial  pollutants  can  change  the 
heat-content  of  the  atmosphere,  can  kill 
frees,  crops  and  flowers,  can  irritate  eyes, 
noses  and  throats,  can  aggravate  emphysema, 
place  a  stress  on  heart  function  and  may 
contribute  to  lung  cancer. 

Or  consider  the  contamination  of  water. 
Sewage,  detergents,  pesticides,  waste  chemi- 
cals, and  waste  heat  dumped  into  rivers,  lakes 
and  estu.irles-  and  dams  built  or  new  water- 
ways Constructed  -can  change  sparkling 
rivers  into  dirty,  fetid  streams,  clear  blue 
lakes  into  turbid  pea-soup  green  bodies  of 
water,  and  ocean  coastlines  once  teeming 
with  diverse  plants  and  animals  Into  sub- 
marine desert  devoid  of  life, 

Flnfish  and  shellfish  are  killed  or  driven 
elsewhere.  The  catch  of  blue  pike  In  Lake 
Erie  dropped  from  6  9  million  pounds  in 
1956  to  less  than  200  pounds  In  1963, 

Land  pollution  boggles  the  mind.  In  our 
.itliuent.  expanding  urban  population,  each 
American,  every  day,  must  get  rid  of  about 
iive  pounds  of  refuse — paper,  grass  and  brush 
cuttings,  garbage,  ashes,  metal,  gla£S  and 
ceramics.  This  amounts  to  al>out  1.800 
pounds  per  person  per  year  or  360  billion 
pounds  of  solid  wastes  annually  for  the 
country! 

Where  to  put  it?  Paper  cartons  deteriorate 
with  time  and  steel  cans  eventually  rust 
away.  But  aluminum  cans  are  longer-lived 
and  plastic  containers  are  nearly  eternal  In 
the  pollution  of  our  landscape.  The  number 
of  cans,  bottles.  Jars,  bottle  caps,  and  mis- 
cellaneous containers  increases  as  the  popu- 
lation increases. 

As  Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Studies,  Harvard  University, 
said.  "What  this  country  needs  Is  a  beer  can 
that  eithet  we  or  the  bacteria  can  eat." 

Man-made  pollution  has  three  character- 
istics: 

1— Pollution  respects  no  political  boun- 
daries Tliere  is  no  ordinance  the  city  of 
Pasadena  can  pass  that  will  prevent  smog, 
generated  in  Los  Angeles  by  automobiles 
driving  in  from  Santa  Monica,  San  Pedro  or 
Van  Nuys,  from  irritating  the  eyes  of  its 
residents. 

Pollution  even  crosses  international  boun- 
daries Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  rain 
in  Western  Europe  has  become  more  and 
more  acidic.  The  smokestacks  of  ever  more 
coal-burning  Europ)ean  factories  belch  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into 
the  air. 

Sulfur  dioxide  slowly  changes  Into  sulfuric 
acid  which  then  dissolves  In  raindrops  and 
falls  to  earth.  And  sulfuric  acid  Is  not  only 
corrosive,  but  by  Its  chemical  action  It  also 
can  release  toxic  mercury  compotmds — used 
by  farmers  to  protect  seeds  after  planting — 
into  nearby  lakes. 

Mercury  In  lakes  means  mercury  In  fish — 
and  dead  birds  that  eat  the  flsh.  Dr.  Bengt 
Lundholm  of  the  Swedish  Natural  Science 
Research  Council  pointed  out  that  it  now  Is 
forbidden  to  catch  fish  In  many  lakes  In 
•Sweden.  For  the  fish  are  loaded  with  deadly 
mercury  compounds. 
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What  recourse  does  Sweden  have  If  rain 
containing  sulfuric  acid,  generated  by  a  fac- 
tory In  northern  Germany  or  elsewhere, 
drifts  over  and  affects  the  fishing  in  Swedish 
lakes? 

2 — Pollution  often  arises  from  intentions 
that  are  good — to  improve  health,  u)  increase 
food  and  fiber  production,  to  make  trans- 
portation more  convenient,  etc.  The  Inten- 
tions are  good;  the  results  are  potentially 
harmful. 

USE    OF    POTENT    INSECTICIDE     HAS     WORLDWIDE 
EFFECTS 

When  a  swamp  in  Ceylon  Is  sprayed  v^'lth 
DDT  to  eliminate  mosqultos  that  carry 
malaria,  or  a  field  in  California's  Central 
Valley  is  dusted  with  DDT  to  eliminate  insect 
pests,  we  somehow  affect  the  amount  of  DDT 
stored  within  the  livers  of  snowy  owls  in  the 
Arctic,  penguins  In  the  .Antarctic  and  people 
everywhere. 

There  are  more  than  20  tons  of  DDT  "on 
the  hoc^"  In  this  country,  "walking  around" 
stored  within  the  fatty  tissues  of  200  million 
Americans. 

Dr.  John  L.  Buckley  of  the  U.S.  Office  ol 
Science  and  Technology  points  out  that 
about  one-half  of  the  pesticides  that  are 
sprayed  end  up  in  areas  for  which  they  were 
not  Intended  and  affect  plants  and  animals 
that  were  not  the  original  target.  He  esti- 
mates that  there  now  are  about  300  million 
to  500  million  pounds  of  DDT  "floating 
around"  In  our  planetary  biosphere. 

3 — Pollution  problems  are  created  by  so- 
ciety's misuse  of  technology.  Pollution  prob- 
lems are  not  technological,  but  social. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  jjollutlon  run  coun- 
ter to  economic.  Institutional  and  jxilitlcal 
Interests.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  there  Is 
no  indication  that  we  have  either  the  will 
or  the  social  organization  to  solve  any  of  the 
problems  of  pollution. 

For  even  when  scientists  or  engineers  iden- 
tify the  source  of  pollution  and  indicate 
what  should  be  done,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  society  vrtll  do  anything  about  it. 

Clgaret  smoking  and  smog  in  Los  .Angeles 
are  prime  examples  of  personal  and  com- 
munity pollution  difficult  to  solve  because  of 
the  tobacco,  automobile  and  automobile-re- 
lated industries.  What  is  good  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  product  may  not  be  good  for 
that  product's  consumer  or  user.  If  Invented 
today,  cigarets  would  not  be  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

We  shall  make  little  progress  as  long  as 
committees  appointed  to  study  pollution  and 
other  social  problems  always  contain  some 
members  from  the  very  industries  or  Institu- 
tions that  are  responsible  for  the  pwjllutlon  or 
problem. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  we  cannot  put  price 
tags  on  pollution.  How  much  It  is  worth  to 
look  through  nonsmartlng  eyes  and  see  the 
San  Gabriel  Mountains  or  Santa  Catallna 
Island  from  downtown  Los  Angeles?  How 
much  Is  a  redwood  tree  worth?  And  how 
much  can  we  charge  pesticide  tisers  and  man- 
ufacturers for  a  dead  bald  eagle — particularly 
if  it  were  the  last  bald  eagle  on  earth? 

This  Is  our  hangup.  As  Dr.  Revelle  added, 
"In  this  country,  we  are  accustomed  to  solve 
problems  by  economic  considerations.  Yet, 
pollution  problems  cannot  be  solved  on  eco- 
nomic terms." 

What  to  do?  The  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  headed  by  former  Sen.  Paul 
H.  Douglas  (D-IU.),  stated,  "The  commission 
firmly  believes  that,  no  matter  what  else  the 
nation  attempts  to  do  to  improve  its  cities, 
America  will  surely  fall  to  build  a  good  urban 
society  unless  we  begin  to  have  a  new  re- 
spect— reverence  Is  not  too  strong  a  word — 
for  the  natural  environment  that  surrounds 
us." 

And  what  should  be  the  role  of  scientists 
and  engineers?  Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald, 
professor  of  physics  and  vice  chancellor  at  UC 
Santa  Barbara,  told  the  AAAS  meeting,  "Up 
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to  now,  science  and  technology  have  been 
used  to  Increase  wealth.  We  now  have  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment." 

Scientists  and  engineers  must  realize  that 
their  intensive  research  and  development  la- 
bors in  the  last  few  decades  have  not  only 
changed  sciclety.  They  also  have  changed  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

With  the  global  environment  rapidly  de- 
teriorating, 11  sounds  hollow  for  the  scientist 
to  insist  that  his  only  mission  is  to  pttrsue 
truth  in  the  cloistered  laboratory,  or  lor  the 
engineer  to  proclaim  his  development  of  ever 
more  improved  means  to  ever  more  unim- 
proved ends. 

In  his  AAAS  presidential  address.  Dr.  Don 
K.  Price,  dean  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard,  con- 
cluded, "In  an  era  which  is  beginning  to  be 
alert  to  the  threats  posed  by  modern  tech- 
nology to  the  human  environment,  the  role  of 
science  in  politics  is  no  longer  merely  to  de- 
stroy the  irrational  and  superstitious  beliefs 
which  w^ere  once  the  foundation  of  oppressive 
authority. 

"It  is.  rather,  to  help  clarify  our  public 
values,  define  our  policy  options,  and  assist 
responsible  political  leaders  in  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  powerful  forces  which  have 
been  let  loose  on  this  troubled  planet." 

Society  may  not  listen  to  the  scientist  or 
the  engineer,  but  our  environmental  peril  is 
too  great  for  either  to  remain  quiet.  Books 
on  automobile  safety  should  be  wTltten  by 
Automotive  engineers,  not  by  lawyers. 

Rachel  Carson  was  wrong.  It  is  not  the 
spring  that  Is  silent.  It  is  the  scientists  and 
engineers — the  one  element  in  our  society 
that  really  knows  ■what  is  happening  in  the 
p>ollution  of  our  environment  The  silence 
from  our  universities  has  been  deafening. 


HECKLER'S    BRIDGE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  when  most  columnists  delight  in 
anything  that  makes  Congress  look 
stodgs',  selfish,  spendthrift,  corrupt, 
archaic,  or  just  plain  foolish,  it  is  re- 
freshing— especially  to  those  of  us  who 
labor  in  the  congressional  vineyards — to 
see  in  print  a  highly  complimentary  col- 
umn about  one  of  our  colleagues. 

The  March  17  issue  of  Newsweek  pub- 
lished the  following  comment  about  Ken 
Hechler,  of  West  Virginia,  describing 
his  exceptional  background  in  scholar- 
ship and  war  history,  and  the  determined 
battle  he  is  now  making  for  mine 
safety  improvements.  Here  is  the  text  as 
written  by  Kenneth  Crawford: 
Heckler's  Bridge 
( By  Kenneth  Crawford ) 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  is  many 
things  to  many  people.  To  admirers  of  war 
literature,  he  is  the  author  of  "The  Bridge 
at  Remagen."  an  epic  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  second  world  ■war  by  a  com- 
pany of  courageous  Americans.  To  high- 
school  and  college  students  in  his  district,  he 
is  living  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  youth  power. 
To  coal-mine  operators,  he  is  a  parvenu  nui- 
sance and  to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
"flnk."  To  the  widows  and  families  of  miners 
lost  In  the  latest  West  Virginia  disaster,  he 
Is  friend  and  benefactor. 

■Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Hechler  is  an 
extraordinary    congressman.    Born    in    then 
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rural  Long  Island.  N  Y  graduated  by 
Swarthmore  and  awarded  a  PhD  by  Colum- 
bU.  commUaJoned  a  major  in  the  hlatorloal 
s^tlon  of  the  D  3  Army  after  enllatlng  aa  a 
private  and  serving  in  armored  unit*  teacher 
of  political  science  at  Columbia.  Princeton 
and  finally  at  Marshall  Cnlvemlty  at  Hunt- 
ington. W  Va  aide  to  Adlal  Stevenatin  and 
Harry  Truman  In-and-out  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat. Hechler  Anally  decided  m  1958 
after  only  about  a  vear\s  residence  in  Hunt- 
ington, to  try  for  election  to  the  Beth  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket 

He  was  as  unlikely  a  West  Virginia  politi- 
cian as  the  state  had  ever  experienced 
Being  a  bachelor  ^nd  a  iiewcmer  he  had 
no  family  or  kin  to  conamend  him  to  a  noto- 
riously clannlah  constituency  What  he  had 
was  enthusiastic  support  from  hlgh-sch.«,l 
and  college  .students  attracted  by  his  ptilui- 
cal  theories  They  showed  what  dedicated 
young  amateurs  could  do  for  a  candidate 
years  before  their  potential  was  discovered 
by  Eugene  McCarthv  Hechler  also  had  a  war 
b<x)k.  which  he  distributed  In  lieu  of  cam- 
paign literature,  with  or  without  autograph 
The  novelty  of  an  ,iuthor  running  for  Con- 
gress somehow  Intrigued  West  Virginia  farm- 
ers and  workers 

V  \i.o« 
Th«  Bridge  at  Remagen   •  which  has  been 
■»«de  li»«o  a  movie  for  release  In  July    Is  al- 
most a^^ell  read  as  the  Bible  in  the  Fourth 
District    of    West    Virginia     If    it    has    never 
appeared   on   best-seller   lists   elsewhere     the 
e.xplanatlon  may   be  that   war  herc^s  are  out 
of    .ashlon     The    first    American    soldiers    to 
cross  the   bridge    knowing  as   thev  did   that 
It    was    mined    and    that    thev    would    In    all 
probability  go  up  with  it   were  Indeed  heroic 
Why    it    dldnt    blow-why    tbt,    German 
sappers  bungled— Is  Hechlers  storv    meUcu- 
.ously  documented  and  seasltlveiv  told    with 
sympathy  for  foe  ^  *.;:   «  pndem  valorou^s 
mend 

Hechler  is  now  enga^fed  In  a  dUTerent  kind 
of  war  requiring  a  different  kind  of  val,,r 
At  stake  Is  tJie  future  safetv  .f  -he  42  itoo 
men  who  mine  coal  In  WsBt  Virginia  about 
naif  or  them  now  on  strike  and  of  other 
thousands  who  dig  In  other  sut*-s  This  Mme 
It  Is  not  eaay  to  distinguish  mend  fmm 
enemy  The  Cnlted  Mine  Workers  and  Tony 
Boy!e  its  pr'wident.  have  the  .same  pn.feseed 
objectlveo  a*  Hechler  but  thev  are  his  mr«t 
vlndlcave  or.fxjnents  The  Mine  Workers 
Journal  not  inly  calls  Hechler  a  fink  but  In 
a  rei:ent  issue  published  a  set  of  -ynlcal 
campaign  aphorisms  and  faiseiv  attributed 
them  to  him. 

ncKT 
H.jsUUtlee    have    been    Intense    since    the 
Parmlngton  disaster  last  November  In  which 
.8  Jives    were    lost     Of    the    several    bills    'o 
tighten  safety  regulations  and  lmp<«  bel;ter 
health  standards  so  far  Introduced   In  Con- 
l^ress.    among    them    one    sponsored    by    the 
Ni.xon     Administration      in  n her     by    UMW 
Hechler'8    la    the    most    stringent.    It    would 
punish  miners  as  wei;  as  managers  for  viola- 
tion of  safety  ruiee.  a  pnjvLsl.  n  -hat  outrages 
Boyle    It  would  forbid  a  ooal-dust  density  of 
more  than  3  miliigrHms  a  cubic  met*-r   a  pr'.- 
vlslon  called  lmpo«6ib;e  by  the  operators  and 
now     Impractical     by     government     <»xperts 
Hechler    also    want*    the    Bureau    of    Mines 
which  is  reeponilble  for  enforcement,  moved 
out  of  Inferior  into  the  I^b<^,r  Department 
While  Congreae  ponders  safety  and  health 
'.egtslatlon     the  West   Virginia   Legislature   Is 
locked  In  n  flght  over  compensatlnn  J  .r  vlc- 
tlnvs   of   black-lung   and   other   occupational 
dLseasee  afflicting  coal  miners 

Pacing  i  mined  political  bridge  apparenUy 
outflanked  and  outgunned,  a  quiet  54-year- 
old  loner  would  s«em  to  be  no  mau-h  for  'he 
combined  forces  of  the  t4:.ugh  coal  Industry 
Y«»t  If  Congres-s  pa.«es  a  law  '.t.  will  owe  some- 
thing   to    Hechlers    guts     The    ParmJnjton 
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widows  who  recently  vUlt«l  Washington  pe- 
UUoned  for  as  strong  a  law  aa  Hechler  de- 
mands and  they  were  effective  Their  ex- 
penses were  probably  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  book  sale  to  the  movle«.  The 
profe««or  has  his  own  ways. 
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EDMUND  L  GOODWIN  AND  JOfiEPH 
V  KLUBERT  RECEIVE  COVETED 
SAMUEL  H  DEUT8CH  AWARD 
PTIOM  THE  JOINT  VETERANS- 
COMMISSION  OP  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  FEIOHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Vett»ran.s'  Commission  of  Cuyahoga 
County  which  is  comprised  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Army  and  Navy 
Union.  Jewish  War  Veteran*.  Polish 
Le»flon  of  American  Veterans,  CathoUc 
War  Veterans.  Marine  Corps  League 
Milllary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
the  LeKion  of  Valor  marked  its  44th  an- 
niversary on  Monday.  Februao'  3.  1969 
at  the  annual  InsUlIatlon  and  awards 
dinner  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
350  vett'ran  and  civic  leaders. 

The  commissions  achievements  dur- 
ing the  last  44  years  In  the  advancement 
of  vet^-rans.  patriotic  and  civic  affairs 
In  our  community  are  reflections  of  the 
caliber  of  its  membership  and  of  its 
ofiQcers 

Each  year  at  the  installation  and 
awards  dinner,  the  commission  bestows 
the  coveted  Samuel  H  Deutsch  Memo- 
rial Award  to  the  outstanding  veteran 
of  the  year  The  Samuel  H  Deutsch  Me- 
rnonal  Award  ls  Kiven  by  the  family  of 
Rudolph  Deutsch.  a  lonRtime  Cleveland 
jeweler,  in  honor  of  Samuel  Deutsch 
past  president  of  the  Joint  Veterans' 
Comnii.ssion 

Sclt-ction  of  the  outstanding  veteran  of 
the  year  follows  a  careful  screening  of 
all  veterans  who  are  active  in  veteran 
organizations  throughout  the  county. 

This  year  two  veterans  were  selected 
by  the  commission  to  receive  the  Deutsch 
Memorial  Award.  The  men  honored  as 
•Outstanding  Veterans  of  1968"  were  Mr. 
Edmund  L  Goodwin,  veteran  of  the  U  3 
Navy  and  Mr  Joseph  V  Klubert,  of  the 
U  S    .•\rmy. 

Ed  Goodwin  has  been  active  in  local 
vpU'rans  affairs  for  more  than  20  years 
He  rose  through  tiie  ranks  of  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans,  .serving 
as  treasurer,  president;  district,  county, 
and  SUte  commander  of  the  Legion. 

Joe  Klubert  has  been  equally  active  in 
local  veterans  affair.s  for  many  vears.  and 
Is  pre.semly  the  national  third  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Mr  Speaker,  both  the.se  men  have 
spent  thousands  of  iiours  developing  pro- 
gram.s  for  veteran  organizations,  par- 
ticipating in  local  civic  events,  and  pro- 
viding recreation  and  entertainment  for 
hospitalized  veterans:  and  are  fittingly 
honored  for  their  dedicated  senice. 

An  equally  significant  ;>art  of  the  ban- 
quet wa.s  the  InsUIlation  of  the  officers 


for  the  forthcoming  year  The  oflficers 
were  Installed  this  year  by  the  Honorable 
Pellx  T.  Matla.  Judge  common  pleas 
court  of  Cuyahoga  County.  They  are 

President,  the  Honorable  Harry  Jaffe 
Judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  of 
Cuyahoga  County;  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

First  vice  president,  Anthony  Palaibis 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Second  vice  president.  E.  L.  Goodwin 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 

Secretary   and    treasurer.    Chester   j 
Koch,   of   the   Army   and   Navy   Union 
Cleveland's  coordinator  for  patriotic  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Koch  Is  serving  lils  30th  year 
in  this  capacity. 

Recording  secretarj-,  Arthur  Pink  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League. 

Chaplain.  George  Weinberg  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Cochaplaln,  Leo  Zingale  of  the  Legion 
of  Valor. 


March  17,  1969 


CRISIS  IN  PERU 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
February  26.  1969.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  make  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment subject  to  the  Judgment  of  thf 
President.  At  present  the  law  requires  the 
mandatory  suspension  of  aid  to  any  coun- 
try which  expropriates  American  prop- 
erty and  does  not  take  steps  v\1thin  ti 
months  to  pay  for  it.  The  President'-; 
hands  are  tied. 

Such  a  cutoff  in  aid  to  Peru  is  now 
scheduled  for  April  9.  If  aid  is  suspended, 
the  Peruvian  Government  has  threatened 
to  retaliate  by  seizing  a  large  American 
copper  company.  Other  Latin  American 
countries  have  indicated  they  will  sup- 
port Peru  if  we  suspend  that  country's 
aid.  Without  defending  the  conduct  of 
the  Peruvian  Government,  it  is  clear  that 
we  face  an  extremely  serious  downward 
spiral  m  our  Latin  American  relations  i[ 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  should  be 
invoked. 

What  is  needed.  I  believe,  is  for  the 
President,  charged  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  responsibility  for  our  foreign 
policy  execution,  to  have  the  flexibllitv 
he  needs  in  negotiations  with  Peru.  My 
lunendment  does  not  condone  expropria- 
tion without  compensation  nor  does  it 
Judge  the  merits  of  this  case  which  in- 
volved the  property  of  a  Standard  Oil 
subsidiary  with  a  very  dubious  record 
in  Peru. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  have  had  many  letters  from  Latin 
America.  Including  several  from  AID  offi- 
cials about  what  aid  suspension  will 
mean.  I  include  below  one  impressive 
letter  from  an  AID  official,  whose  name 
I  have  deleted  since  his  views  may  not 
coincide  with  those  of  his  agency,  who 
tells  how  important  his  AID  program  is 
to  Peru's  agricultural  development  and 
how  this  value  will  end  if  aid  is  sus- 
pended : 


NoBTH  CaxoLiXA  Stat*  Uktvxrsitt 
Mission  to  Puu, 

Lima,  Peru.  February  28, 1969. 

Hon    BCNJAMIN  S.  ROSKNTHAL, 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Neva  York, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Robxnthal:  I  was  glad  to  read  In 
the  Thursd«y.  27  February  El  Comercio  of 
Lima,  Peru,  a  short  article  deecrlblng  your 
proposal  to  give  President  Nlzon  authority  to 
postpone  Invocation  of  the  Hickenlooper 
cimendment  In  the  case  of  Peru.  I  hopie  that 
your  recommendation  will  be  accepted  and 
will  allow  time  for  reason  to  prevail,  in  a 
situation  that  Lb  complex  and  a  bit  tense  at 
the  moment. 

I  work  In  a  group  of  people  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  principal  agricultural  college  of  the 
country  under  an  A.IJ3.  contract  carried  by 
North  Carolina  State  University.  This  pro- 
gram Is  in  Its  fifteenth  year.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  model  for  this  kind  of  contractual  relation- 
ship. 

The  contract  has  weathered  a  Republican 
and  two  Democratic  Administrations  In  the 
United  States  and  a  military  and  two  demo- 
cratic governments  In  Peru,  to  find  itself 
threatened  with  dissolution  by  differences 
that  may  Intervene  between  our  present 
Republican  Administration  and  Peru's  pres- 
ent military  Junta.  Yet  everywhere  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Peru  there  Is  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  program  In  which  I 
work.  The  A.I.D.  plan  of  action  and  budget 
for  1969  fiscal  year  has  been  approved  by  the 
present  Peruvian  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
by  A.I.D. -Peru,  and  the  part  concerned  with 
North  Carolina  State  University  has  Univer- 
sity approval. 

This  program  provides  for  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  Peru's  most  im- 
portant Agrlculttiral  College — ^Agrarian  Uni- 
versity of  La  Molena — and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  research  and  extension  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
.Aside  from  providing  an  academic  advisor 
for  the  University  and  a  research  advisor  for 
the  Ministry  the  program  of  technical  assist- 
,ince  includes  five  commodity-oriented  proj- 
fct.s — potatoes,  rice,  beans  and  oil  crops,  Uve- 
.stock  and  forages,  and  fruit.  The  practical  ob- 
jective Is  to  Increase  production  for  Internal 
consumption. 

These  projects  are  staffed  with  about  two 
dozen  competent  specialists  and  an  addi- 
tional component  of  short-term  consultants. 
Some  40  to  45  Peruvians  are  In  the  United 
.States  on  study  assignments. 

The  two  Institutions  which  this  program  is 
committed  to  help  in  their  development  are 
in  acute  financial  crisis,  due  to  the  monetary 
difficulties  of  the  country.  Although  our  own 
ability  to  be  effective  was  diminished  last 
vear  by  this  problem,  our  presence  helped 
them  weather  the  storm  and  we  made  some 
progress.  The  financial  problems  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  another  year  and  our 
withdrawal  of  support  would  add  greatly  to 
the  accumulated  difficulties. 

Perhaps  this  brief  statement  will  help  you 
to  convince  your  colleagues  that  hasty  retri- 
bution for  unfortunate  attitudes,  by  way  of 
the  invocation  of  the  Hickenlooper  Amend- 
ment can  destroy  some  long-term  programs 
designed  to  help  Peru  build  its  necessary  In- 
stitutions to  the  point  of  self-sufflclency.  I 
personally  can  see  no  gain  to  our  country  In 
liurrying  Into  a  drastic  action  of  this  sort. 

The  present  problem  In  Peru  seems  to  me 
symptomatic  of  a  long-term  deficiency  In  the 
understanding  of  the  State  Department  and 
perhaps  also  that  of  the  Oongress  about  the 
role  of  technical  assistance  In  our  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Perhaps  Senator  Fulbrlght  Is  correct  In 
t.i.s  assertion  that  we  can  only  expect  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  arrogance  on  our  own 
part  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
underdeveloped  nations  by  routing  our  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  support  via  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  OAS  and  similar  International 
agencies. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  our  technical  assistance  sup- 
port could  be  offered  bilaterally  In  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  It  from  the  vagaries  of 
temporary  International  tensions. 
Sincerely  yours. 


KNOCK  OFF  THE  VIOLENCE  ON 
"t^AMPUS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NXW    HAMPSHIHZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1969 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post  in- 
dicates that  even  the  Post  feels  it  is  time 
to  cut  out  the  violence  and  illegality  in 
student  protests  on  campus.  This  is  en- 
couraging to  see  because,  of  course,  while 
there  Is  every  right  to  lawful  protest,  to 
free  speech,  and  handbills,  to  orderly 
meetings  and  discussion,  there  Is  no  right 
to  trespass  upon  the  president's  office,  to 
block  traffic  In  the  streets  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  other  students  to 
go  to  class  and  get  an  education. 

In  connection  with  the  Post's  editorial, 
it  is  of  interest  that  In  a  last  week's  edi- 
tion of  the  same  paper  appeared  an  in- 
teresting letter  signed  by  Thomas  W. 
Spauldlng  of  Washington,  D.C.,  describ- 
ing how  Robert  E.  Lee  handled  the  prob- 
lem at  Washington  and  Lee  University 
100  years  or  so  ago.  I  am  inserting  both 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause of  their  imdeniable  relevance  to  a 
very  serious  problem  facing  the  countrj' 
at  this  hour: 

Time  To  Stop  the  Nonsense  on  Campus 
The  disgraceful  episode  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Thursday  night,  when  a  handful  of 
young  hoodlums,  most  of  them  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  University,  refused  to  per- 
mit the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  to  make  a 
speech,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  attitude 
that  previously  led  to  the  seizure  by  students 
of  offices  and  buildings  at  Howard  University. 
It  is  an  attitude,  common  these  days  among 
some  students  and  nonstudents  who  like  to 
foment  trouble,  that  no  one's  rights  matter 
but  their  own  and  that  society  must  allow 
them  to  do  their  thing  regardless  of  what  it  Is 
or  where  they  do  It. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  an  end  to  this  kind 
of  nonsense.  There  is  room  on  every  college 
campus  for  dissent  and  for  crltlclBm  of  the 
status  quo.  A  campus  without  those  elements 
Is  likely  to  stagnate  and  deserves  to  die.  But 
there  Is  a  place  and  a  time  for  dissent  and  for 
demonstration  and  there  are  limits  on  pro- 
tests, whether  by  faculty,  students  or  non- 
students,  that  every  university  ought  to  en- 
force. 

Two  recent  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
provide  some  guidance  as  to  what  those  lim- 
its ought  to  be.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the 
Court  upheld  the  right  of  students  to  wear 
black  armbands  to  class  as  a  demonstration 
of  their  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  expression,  the  Justices  said,  and  was 
protected  by  the  Constitution  against  inter- 
ference by  school  administrators.  But  the 
Court  added  that  "conduct  by  the  student.  In 
class  or  out  of  It.  which  for  any  reason — 
whether  it  stems  from  time,  place  or  type 
of  behavior — materially  disrupts  classwork  or 
Involves  substantial  disorder  or  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  other  is,   of  course,  not  Im- 
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munized  by  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
freedom  of  speech."  As  if  to  underline  that 
sentence,  the  Court  refused  last  Monday  to 
review  the  expulsion  of  ten  students  from 
Bluefleld  State  College  in  West  Virginia  for 
"riotous"  behavior.  Justice  Fortas,  speaking 
only  for  himself,  pointed  out  the  difference. 
These  ten  students,  he  said,  were  "engaged 
In  an  aggressive  and  violent  demonstration, 
and  not  in  peaceful,  nondisruptive  expres- 
sion." 

That  Is  precisely  the  distinction  that  needs 
to  be  drawn  In  all  campus  protests  Students 
must  be  free  to  air  their  complaints  and 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  In  meetings, 
speeches,  handbills,  newspapers,  conferences, 
and  any  other  form  of  nonviolent  persuasion 
Including  noncoercive  picket  lines.  But  they 
ought  not  to  be  free  to  disrupt  classes,  de- 
stroy property,  deprive  others  of  the  right  to 
speak,  bar  anyone  from  going  into  or  out  of  a 
building,  or  Interfere  with  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  any  part  of  a  university's  activi- 
ties. 

Merely  saying  that  such  a  distinction  ought 
to  exist  Is  quite  a  different  thing  from  estab- 
lishing It  on  campuses  as  different  as  Howard 
and  Harvard,  Georgetown  and  Berkeley.  The 
primary  burden,  of  course,  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  current  nonsense  Is  on  those  who  ad- 
minister colleges,  who  teach  In  them,  and 
who  attend  them.  About  the  last  thing  any 
university  wants  to  do  is  to  call  in  the  police. 
If  student  groups,  aided  by  campus  police, 
can  organize  themselves  sufficiently  to  cope 
with  disruptions,  so  much  the  better.  But,  If 
they  cannot,  the  formal  power  of  society,  in 
the  form  of  the  police,  must  be  called  upon 
to  maintain  order. 

Father  Hesburgh's  formula  for  handUng 
disorders  at  Notre  Dame  Is  still  a  good  one. 
He  has  warned  students  that  anyone  dis- 
rupting a  university  activity  will  be  given  15 
minutes  to  think  about  it.  then  suspended  If 
he  continues  to  disrupt,  and  then  expelled  if 
he  persists;  nonstudents  participating  in  dis- 
orders are  to  be  arrested.  But  it  takes  more 
than  an  ipse  dixit  to  establish  such  a  policy. 
To  make  It  stick,  administrators  must  have 
done  their  homework — unifying  behind  them 
the  great  mass  of  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  In  learning  even 
while  reforming  the  universities  and  making 
clear  to  all  students  what  the  penalties  for 
riotous  behavior  are  to  be. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  In  the  current 
wave  of  unrest  on  the  campuses.  The  first  is 
that  if  disorder  continues  unchecked  some 
great  educational  institutions  will  be  de- 
stroyed. The  second  is  that  a  wave  of  repres- 
sion, aimed  not  at  confining  protest  to  its 
proper  scope  but  at  eliminating  it.  will  fol- 
low. One  of  the  major  causative  factors  of 
the  current  problem  is  that  many  colleges  re- 
fused for  too  long  to  listen  when  student 
and  faculty  members  were  protesting  quiet- 
ly. The  affair  at  Columbia  University  a  year 
ago  demonstrated,  much  too  well,  that  vio- 
lence could  produce  changes  that  peaceful 
dissent  had  failed  to  produce.  Thus  a  wave 
of  repression  unaccompanied  by  needed  re- 
forms will  lead  eventually  only  to  greater 
trouble. 

The  Gallup  Poll  noted  last  week  that 
campus  disorders  have  replaced  the  Vietnam 
War  as  the  No.  1  topic  of  serious  discussion 
in  homes  across  the  country.  When  you  add 
to  this  ferment  the  rumblings  from  state 
legislatures,  alumni  groups,  and  moderate 
students  the  message  should  be  clear  enough 
not  only  to  those  who  would  rather  disrupt 
and  destroy  than  learn  and  reform  but  to 
those  who  administer  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  well. 


Earlier  Camptts  Protest 
In  view  of  present  widespread  student 
strikes  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
historical  examples.  One,  a  century  ago.  oc- 
curred at  what  Is  now  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  give 
one  week's   vacation  at   Christmas,   but   the 
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newly  elected  president  reduced  this  to  one 
day  First  reaction  wm  ,<n  appeal  to  studenta 
to  boycott  classes  In  ChrlBtmas  week  Second 
reaction  was  an  official  notice  Anv  student 
who  signs  this  pledge  will  be  expelled  If 
every  student  signs  this,  then  I  wi:l  lock  the 
college  door  and  put  the  kev  :n  my  pocket  " 
Signed.  Robert  S  Lee  President 

Thomas  W   8pauij)W0 
Washington 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL  AD- 
DRESSES FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION ON  SUBJECT  OF  CRIME  IN 
NATIONS  CAPITAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  .yfanh  17.  1969 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. March  10.  Auorr.ey  Genera;  John 
Mitchell  addressed  a  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciaUon  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the 
National  Press  Club  My  admini.itratlve 
assist];^'!!.  Richard  M.  Haber.  had  the 
prl\i;e«e  of  serving  as  chairman  on  this 
luncheon 

The  excellent  remark-s  of  the  Att<jrney 
General  related  to  crime  in  WashinKton, 
DC  .  and  presented  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  proposals  to  deal  with  this  in- 
creasingly serious  problem. 

I  believe  the  Attorney  Generals  ad- 
dress pre.sents  a  timely,  well-reasoned 
appr.:>ach  to  reducing  crime,  not  only  In 
Washington,  but  throughout  the  Nation 
as  well  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  the  full  text  of  his  remarks  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address     by     Arrun.vEY     General     John     N 
MrrcHELL  BtroRE  tme  Feder.al  Bar  Aasoci- 

ATION    at    no   NATIt.NAL    PRESS   CLPB.    WASH- 
INGTON.  DC,   March    10.   1969 

t>mioorcTiON 
I  am  piea-sed  to  make  these  remarks  befors 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  I  understand 
that  vuu  represent,  through  your  14.000 
menibtTs.  'he  federal  career  lawyer  and  law- 
yer aiiimni  of  federal  legal  ser^-ice  I  am 
pleased    to    be    a    part    of    this    outstanding 

The  greatest  asset  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment '.s  t.^.e  tremendous  reservoir  of  i.iient 
of  its  dedicated  employees.  Their  experti.se  !s 
unequalled  bv  any  organization  in  the  world 
Career  federal  attorneys  are  an  invaluable 
part  of  thu  asset,  and  this  Administration 
w'.lJ  be  utilizing  yoor  talents  to  the  fullest 
extent  poiisible.  As  new  ideas  develop  for 
the  most  effective  administration  of  our  laws, 
there  may  be  some  changes  in  poUcv-maklng 
legal  positions  But  I  can  assure  vou  that  we 
win  not  be  making  any  changes  which  would 
depreciate  or  rletract  from  the  Sne  legal  pro- 
fession we  have  developed  in  the  Justice 
Department 

In  vour  membership  Information  brochure 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  there  Is  this 
quotation  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Every  man  owes  some  of  his  time  to  the 
up-buikUng  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
l>elongs  " 

I  agree  with  this  sentiment,  and  believe  It 
should  al.so  apply  to  those  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  serve  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Federal  lawvers  have  a  meaningful 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  to  their  own  individual  profes- 
sional development,  through  the  activities  of 
'.he  Federal  Bar  Association  The  mainte- 
nance or  high  standards  for  government  at- 
torneys  and   the  sponsorship   of  continuing 
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legal  pdu^  ,ir:on   have  been  hallmarks  of  the 
.\s«oclati()ti  rcir  nearly  half  a  century 

Aniom;  your  .A.sbocihUoiui  many  outstand- 
ing acciinipUshmenta.  I  would  like  to 
mention  with  approval  the  Bill  of  Rlghu 
Project  of  ><>ur  Council  of  Younger  Lawyers. 
I  understand  that  75  000  copies  nf  your  Bill 
of  Rli;hts  handb.ifik  and  a  teachers'  guide 
have  been  distributed  since  the  project 
start«l  four  years  ,i«o  and  that  during  this 
school  year  2m  members  of  your  Association 
will  spend  a  full  day  in  sixteen  District  of 
Columbia  high  schools  focusing  in  better 
understanding  of  out  Nation's  greatest  herit- 
age- the  law  Projects  like  this  add  im- 
measurably to  the  betterment  of  our  society. 

the       I'KESrotNT'a      crime       message COMMIT- 
MENT TO  OBT»IN  NECESSARY  irfNOS 

My  'heme  texlay  l«  the  problem  of  crime  In 
the  City  of  Wtishlnnlun-  a  topic  about  which 
you  have  heard  a  kjrpnt  deal  I  hope  that  the 
mere  fre<iuency  of  its  mention  dr>es  not  in 
any  way  decrease  your  commitment  to  the 
necessity  uf  a  .solution. 

As  you  know,  on  January  31,  President 
Nixon  proposed  some  solutions  to  the  crime 
prnblem  In  the  District  of  Columbia  It  Is  a 
landmark  propo.sal  for  this  city.  and.  if  I 
had  the  time,  I  would  comment  at  length  on 
every  de'all 

It  Is  "t  course  tailored  to  the  particular 
problems  of  Washington 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  control 
program-  both  In  Its  phllosiiphlcal  approach 
and  In  some  of  its  specific  recommenda- 
tions- -hius  a  national  significance  far  broader 
than  the  federal  city  lines  laid  out  bv  Con- 
gress Perh.ips  the  overriding  signlilcance 
of  the  President's  message  Is  a  rtrm  under- 
lying commitment  that  this  Administration 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  obtain 
all  the  money  necessary  to  implement  our 
proposals 

We  are  tired— and  we  think  that  the  nation 
is  tired— r)f  beink;  pr<imlsed  grand  schemes 
without  the  concurring  commitment  to  ade- 
quately rinance  them. 

Therefore,  our  tlrst  efforts  have  been  di- 
rectfd  to  securing  .ulequate  budgets  tor  ail 
components  ..f  the  crimunl  Justice  processes 
mentioned  by  the  President. 

As  you  read  this  morning,  supplemental 
budget  requests  for  crime  control  lor  possibly 
as  much  as  «15  million  dollars  for  flscai 
1869  and  revised  1970  have  been  drawn  up 
Later  in  my  remarks.  I  will  mention  some 
of   the  financial  components. 

Some  cvnics  have  said  that  much  of  the 
President's  crime  control  message  Is  based 
on  old  ideas  I  say  to  those  cynics  that  we 
have  a  new  idea— implementation  not 
promises 

STATE-CITT    COOPERATION 

Another  .aspect  of  national  Importance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  crlm.e  message  Is 
cooperation  While  we  liave  re.oeatedly  said 
that  crime  is  a  local  matter,  we  are  also  aware 
that,  m  relation  to  W.ishlngton.  the  federal 
government  cannot  overlook  Us  share  if  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  conditions  of  ;ife  in  this 
city 

For  IS  the  federal  government  has  mar- 
shaled Its  resources  to  help  the  federal  city. 
so  the  states  must  marshal  their  resources  to 
concentrate  on  their  urban  centers. 

You  know  the  basic  problem  Today.  70  per 
cent  of  our  nations  p<ipulatlon  lives  m 
metropolitan  areas  This  high  concentration 
of  money  and  people  has  led  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  social  and  economic  problems 

There  ore,  according  to  tlie  Bureau  .f  the 
Census.  228  standard  metropolitan  areas.  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  starved  for  money  and 
other  aids,  some  of  which  could  be  supplied 
by  the  state  governments 

All  too  often,  needed  cooperation  and  help 
has  stumbled  on  p<.jlltlcal  rivalries  and  bu- 
re«iucratlc  parixhiallsm  which  divide  the 
urlAn  centers  and   the  state  governments 

WhUe  I  undersUnd  the  basis  for  much 
city-state  government  rivalry,   political   pa- 
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rochlRllsm  must  be  put  aside  In  the  name  of 
our  citizens  who  live  in  our  cities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  We 
have  not  waited  in  Washington.  The  Mayor, 
the  City  Council  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  working  together  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  control  program  In  a  way 
which  should  be  a  model  guide  for  cities 
and  states 

We  are  most  optimistic  today  that  crime 
here  will  be  substantially  reduced  because 
the  channels  of  communication,  cooperation 
and  help  have  been  opened.  The  Mayor  is 
now  considering  tiie  establishment  of  i  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Control  Council 
which  will  assure  continued  cooperation 
based  on  some  federal  representation. 

We  lu-ge  that  similar  councils  be  estab- 
lished  in  the  sutes.  Speclflcally,  we  urge  the 
creation  of  effective  State  Law  Enforcement 
Coordinating  Councils  which  must  have  sub- 
stantial representation  from  the  metropoU- 
tan  areas. 

These  state  councils  should  draw  up  mas- 
ter plans  for  crime  control.  Under  the  Law 
Enforcement  .Assistance  Administration  Act 
these  councils  will  have  the  final  word  on 
the  distribution  of  about  $250  million  In 
fiscal  1970  in  block  granu  to  the  states. 

tTRBAN- SUBURBAN    COOPERATION 

But  the  problem  of  cooperation  and  help 
is  not  merely  one  of  city-state  relations.  It 
Is  also -one  of  urban-suburban  coordination 
The  suburban  areas  are.  in  many  parts  of 
our  nation,  larger  than  the  cities  they  siu- 
round 

While  the  W.whington  metropollUn  area 
will  soon  be  about  3  million  persons,  barely 
800  thou.-i.and  live  in  the  city  Itself. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  proKram 
envisions  regional  coordination  through  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. This  Council  has  representation  from 
the  city  and  all  the  surrounding  areas  m 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  we  understand, 
that  It  Is  now  drawing  up  meaningful  anti- 
C'lme  plans. 

For  example,  the  Council  of  Governments 
has  already  consulted  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  coordinate  planning  for  any  pos- 
sible civil  disorders  in  the  metro[X)lltan  area 
We  strongly  support  projects  of  this  na- 
ture .IS  the  only  effective  solution  to  metro- 
politan crime.  In  reality  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  urban  crime  and  suburban  crime 
For  as  the  residents  In  the  metropolitan 
area  flow  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  and 
back  again  without  rpgard  to  ceographlcal 
boundaries,  so  crime  flows  with  them.  Here, 
as  In  other  cities,  the  ghetto  auto  thief  ped- 
dles his  goods  In  the  suburban  auto  shop 
The  suburban  bank  robber  strikes  at  the 
Washington  financial  institution.  Illegal  nar- 
cotics flow  from  the  core  city  t«  the  suburbs 
and  the  Illegal  money  for  the  sales  flows  back 
to  the  city 

The  problem  is  similar  In  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  metropolitan  centers.  V 
Is  a  plain  fact  that  those  who  have  fled  the 
inner-cltles  have  not  escaped  crime.  The 
Juvenile  crime  rate  In  the  suburbs  Is  rising 
as  fast  as  the  Juvenile  crime  rate  In  the  cit- 
ies and  some  predict  that  the  suburban  Juve- 
nile rate  will  even  grow  faster. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  only  effective 
solution  is  n.etropKjlitan  crime  control  coordi- 
nating councils  to  pool  resources,  to  coordi- 
nate planning  .md  to  select  common  priori- 
ties tor  Joint  action. 

The  smug  suburbanite  who  remains  uc- 
wllllng  to  help  the  core  city  solve  its  crime 
problem  will  .so<jn  find  the  problem  on  his 
own  doorstep.  The  ghetto  leader  who  rejects 
offers  of  ccK-iperation  and  guidance — because 
these  offers  conflict  with  his  Ideas  of  sepa- 
ratism—may soon  find  that  crime  has  left 
him  with  nothing  separate  to  protect 

THE    POLICE 

One  Of  the  ."peclflc  proposals  in  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  crime  message  was  a  pro- 
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pram  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
the  ixillce  Our  preliminary  study  in  the  De- 
partment t)f  Justice  indicates  that  for  flscai 
1969  and  1970  alone  we  may  ask  as  much  as 
44  4  million  in  added  funds  for  the  pKJllce  de- 
partment While  some  of  the  money  is  slated 
!n  fill  1  000  additional  police  positions,  the 
majority  of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  edu- 
cational, scientific  and  other  supporting  serv- 
ices. Here  too.  President  Nixon  has  offered  a 
^uide  for  the  nation. 

There  is  no  question  that  effective  law 
enforcement  depends  upon  an  adequately 
st.iffed,  well-supix)rted  police  department. 
The  policeman  Is  the  flrst-ilne  of  defense. 
It  is  he  who  must  chase  the  teenage  gang 
into  dark  alleys.  It  is  he  who  must  handle 
incidents  which  could  touch  off  racial  dis- 
orders. It  Is  he  who  must  adjust  Instantly 
to  cope  with  a  family  dispute  or  a  fleeing 
bandit. 

While  our  pwllce  face  Increasing  crime,  the 
nation  frequently  has  been  less  than  willing 
;o  help  them  In  many  cities  the  policeman 
IS  underpaid  and  undertralned.  He  Is  de- 
prived of  sufficient  supporting  services  to  do 
:he  kind  of  Job  we  expect  in  our  complex 
.ind  sophisticated  society.  He  has  been  de- 
nied the  educational  and  scientific  tools  he 
needs  on  the  frontline. 

For  example,  while  we  Insist  that  physi- 
cians have  5,000  hours  of  training  before 
:hey  prescribe  even  an  aspirin  tablet,  ■we  are 
willing,  in  some  cities,  to  send  a  young,  un- 
trained patrolman  into  a  racially  tense 
neighborhood  where  his  actions  could  lead 
t  I  death  and  destruction. 

Even  though  Watts.  Detroit  and  Newark 
were  touched  off  by  police — ghetto  confron- 
t.itions.  many  cities  still  have  no  community 
relations  programs  or,  at  best  offer  pro 
1  rma  shams.  It  Is  not  enough  to  lecture  a 
policeman  for  an  hour  or  so  on  racial  rela- 
'ons  and  then  expect  him  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  handle  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  which  he  may  face  In  a  racially 
tense  neighborhood. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  few  minority  lead- 
ers to  visit  a  precinct  hovise  to  learn  about 
police  problems  and  then  to  expect  that  an 
entire  minority  neighborhood  will  be  more 
looperative  to  law  enforcement. 

One  tragic  result  In  those  cities  which  bave 
:.o  Intensive  police  community  relations  pro- 
i  rams  is  a  serious  corrosion  of  confidence 
between  the  police  and  the  community.  The 
I"  lice,  with  much  Justification,  believe  that 
City  Hall  politics  and  not  Justice  will  deter- 
mine whether  they  receive  governmental 
■ipport  in  a  controversial  situation.  The 
ommunlty,  with  some  Justification,  believes 
that  the  police  may  Ignore  or  attempt  to 
tvade  regulations. 

The  solution  is  not  for  the  police  to  seek 
refuge  behind  a  small  pro-police  establish- 
ment; nor  for  political  leaders  to  undermine 
the  police  under  pressure  from  large  num- 
'ers  of  voters. 

While  we  welcome  the  new  dignity  of 
many  ghetto  residents,  this  dignity  should 
not  be  established  by  derrogatlng  the  dig- 
nity of  law  enforcement;  nor  should  the 
police  defend  their  own  position  by  derrogat- 
if.g  the  dignity  of  residents  in  high  crime 
areM. 

Well  planned  community  relations  pro- 
prams — with  In-depth  analysis  of  ghetto 
problems,  with  broad  personal  contact  be- 
tween police  and  ghetto  residents,  'with 
frank  discussion  and  understanding,  are 
absolute  requirements  but  this  type  of  pro- 
uram  costs  money.  The  President  and  the 
Mayor  are  committed  to  obtaining  this 
money  and  we  urge  other  urban  commimi- 
ties  to  follow  our  example. 

COUHTS,    PROSECUTORB    AND     DETENSE    COUNSEL 

As  you  well  know,  however,  law  enforce- 
ment Is  not  merely  a  police  matter.  Efficient 
police  work  Is  of  little  value  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  is  not  Just  and  prompt. 

If  our  courts  are  slow,  the  guilty  proudly 
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wallt  the  streets  month  after  month,  flouting 
their  contempt  for  the  law.  Thus,  I  believe 
that  President  Nixon's  policy  for  the  District 
of  Ctolumbla — in  asking  for  more  Judges  and 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  court  system — 
should  be  a  guide  for  other  over-crowded 
lu-ban  court  Jurisdictions. 

But  more  Judges  alone  are  not  enough. 
What  Is  also  required  is  long  hours  on  the 
bench,  efficient  scheduling  of  cases,  the  util- 
ization of  every  modern  management  aid  and 
a  very  serious  reexamination  of  how  our  Ju- 
dicial system  is  going  to  acconamodate  the 
proliferation  of  motions,  hearings  and  post 
conviction  remedies  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution. 

During  recent  years,  backlog  and  delay 
in  our  courts  have  gro'wn  to  unprecedented 
proportions.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  time  between  Indictment  and  trial  has 
more  than  doubled  In  the  past  5  years.  In 
fiscal  1963  the  time  between  Indictment  and 
disposition  was  a  median  of  3.6  months.  Now 
It  is  approaching  10  months.  In  the  same 
period,  the  backlog  of  pending  cases  hsis 
nearly  trebled.  Preliminary  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  flscai  year  1969  show  a  46  per 
cent  Increase  in  indictments  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  a  decrease  in  dis- 
positions. 

But  the  President's  message  also  recog- 
nizes that  Justice  is  a  trl-parte  procedure  in 
our  adversary  system.  Not  only  do  we  need 
more  Judges,  but  we  need  more  prosecutors 
and  more  defense  counsel.  ' 

From  our  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1969  we  shall  request  20  more  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  1970  we  may  ask  for  about  $900  thou- 
sand for  20  more  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys,  as 
well  as  investigators  and  supp>ortlng  per- 
sonnel to  prosecute  suspected  criminals. 

Also,  the  President  has  pledged  to  support 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  1970  budget  request 
for  $700  thousand  to  Increase  Its  staff  by 
more  than  one-third.  In  addition  we  will 
support  the  Bail  Agency  request  of  $150 
thousand  to  provide  first-class  investigation 
of  persons  who  come  before  the  courts  for 
release,  and  in  addition  we  are  considering 
another  $250,000  appropriation  to  provide 
first-class  legal  representation  for  Indigents. 

I  believe  that  prosecutors  should  not  be 
so  over-worked  that  the  guilty  go  free.  I  be- 
lieve that  defense  counsel  should  not  be 
over-worked  so  that  the  Innocent  are  con- 
victed. 

I  am  sure  that  our  propyosals  for  the  courts, 
for  the  prosecutors  and  for  defense  counsel 
will  Insure  the  type  of  equal  Justice  we  need 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  a  model  for  other  cities. 

NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

One  last  word  on  another  aspect  of  the 
President's  message  which  should  be  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  nation  and  that  is  on  nar- 
cotics. We  recognize  that  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  is  virtually  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  reduction  of  crime. 

In  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  narcotics,  we 
have  already  substantially  increased  the  per- 
sonnel In  Washington  through  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  A  crucial 
part  of  this  program  will  be  to  concentrate 
on  long-term  deep  agents  who  can  work  their 
way  into  the  narcotics  distribution  syndicate 
and  can  Identify  the  major  sources  of  supply. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  narcotics  control  has 
consisted  primarily  of  arresting  street  ad- 
dicts who  sell  a  minimal  amount  of  heroin 
to  maintain  their  dally  habits.  While  street 
addiction  Is  a  problem  which  our  Increased 
personnel  ■will  work  on.  our  real  emphasis 
will  be  the  wholesaler. 

We  also  win  have  operational  by  April  1 
a  narcotics  testing  laboratory.  It  will  be 
available  to  all  the  local  governments  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Our  preUmlnary  survey  shows  that  we  will 
support  a  supplementary  request  for  alxiut 
$1.6  million  for  Juvenile  facilities,  narcotics 
treatment  facilities  and  narcotics  prevention 
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program  -.n  the  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments of  Washington. 

In  addition,  we  expect  that  some  of  the 
$4.4  million  which  I  mentioned  previously  as 
a  supplementary  request  for  the  District 
Police  Department  will  be  earmarked  for  an 
Increase  in  narcotics  forces  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Police. 

I  hope  that  other  cities  and  states  will  fol- 
low our  attempt  to  crush  narcotics  addiction 
by  a  fundamental  attack  utilizing  education, 
scientific  coordination,  intelligent  law  en- 
forcement and  first-class  rehabilitation. 

CONCLUSION 

What  I  have  talked  about  todav  are  Just 
parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  con- 
trol program — the  necessity  for  adequate 
funding  of  all  plans;  the  necessity  of  city- 
state  cooperation  and  urban-suburban  co- 
operation; the  necessity  of  a  well-staffed  and 
well-trained  police  force  with  special  empha- 
sis on  police-community  relations;  the  nec- 
essity of  an  efficient  court  system  supple- 
mented by  adequate  prosecutors  and  defense 
counsel  and  the  necessity  of  an  effective  nar- 
cotics  control  program. 

On  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  I  ask  vou 
to  familiarize  yourselves  ■with  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  control  program  and  some  of 
Its  important  philosophical  and  pragmatic 
suggestions.  We  hope  we  will  have  your  sup- 
port and  involvement  to  make  Washington 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


ITALIAN   GENIUS   PRESERVES 
IRREPLACEABLE  ART 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  tears  itself  apart  for 
money,  military  victories,  political  gains, 
and  territory,  the  Italian  people  for  the 
past  2 '2  years  have  succcs.sfully  applied 
technologj-  in  order  to  save  an  irreplace- 
able portion  of  not  only  their  own  his- 
toiT,  but  that  of  Western  civilization. 
After  the  ruinous  flood  of  November  4. 
1966,  in  Florence.  Italy,  numerous  fres- 
cos were  found  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
ruined.  Mainly  located  in  basements,  the 
floodwaters  drenched  the  plaster  walls 
they  were  painted  on.  Salt  in  the  plaster 
began  ruining  them.  A  major  effort, 
aided  by  concerned  Americans,  wa.s 
launched  by  ItaUan  experts,  utilizing  a 
300-year-old  method  invented  by  an 
Italian. 

The  effort  has  been  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, as  recent  reports  and  exhibits 
have  shown.  This  is  one  bright  spot  in 
the  name  of  civilization  in  a  too-often 
drear>'  world  picture. 

The  Italian  sense  of  artistry  showed 
clearly  through  in  this  major  effort.  It 
not  only  was  their  desire  to  preserve 
their  own  works  of  art.  but  they  also 
sought  to  share  this  beauty  and  treasure 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  frescos 
were  originally  done  as  contracts  to  cov- 
er walls.  As  the  work  proceeded,  the  ar- 
tistic merit  shone  through.  Rough  work- 
ing sketches  used  by  the  artists  under 
the  frescos  often  showed  the  real  feelings 
and  expression  of  the  artist.  So  much  of 
this  15th  centuiy  Renaissance  art  was 
the  Italian  artist  showing  the  beauty  of 
man  and  life.  These  Italians  brought 
man  up  from  hell  and  down  to  earth 
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through  their  art  work.  It  was  an  afflr- 
matlon  of  their  love  of  life 

Italians  have  given  to  Western  civili- 
zation the  seed  of  creativity  in  art  which 
has  blossomed  out  ever  since  This  spark 
still  glows  In  the  hearts  of  the  Italian 
people  now  Their  successful  rescue  of 
frescos  In  Florence  is  evidence  of  this 

This  world,  noshing  headlong  along  a 
road  to  nowhere  nilght  pause  for  just 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  and  show  ap- 
preciation to  the  people  of  Italy  who 
have  rendered  such  a  service  to  all  men, 
and  succeeding  generations  as  well. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  ABBA  EBAN  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PSMM3TLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
CoNCRtssiONAi.  Record  the  hlijhllghts  of 
the  remarks  made  by  His  Excellency 
Abba  Eban,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  nation  of  Israel,  at  the  National 
Press  Cub  luncheon  un  Friday.  14  March 
1969 

The  hixhlUht  of  Mr  Flban's  remarks 
follow 

Highlights  nr  His  Rxmakks  bt  His 
ExciLLXNCT  Abba  Eban 
The  Arab  States  and  I.irael  must  look 
more  and  more  towards  ?.^ch  other  for  what 
they  wint — and  leaa  and  leae  tow-irda  the 
externa:  forces  which  have  traditionally 
shaped  the  destiny  of  our  region  The  Middle 
Kaat  htvs  piuwed  once  and  for  all  into  the 
ep<5ch  of  sovereignty  Ita  protcretw  will  be 
Commanded  not  by  external  pressures,  but 
by   Internal   impulses 

■  Peace  In  the  M!dd:e  East  cannot  be  im- 
posed from  outside  it  can  only  grow  out  of 
the  aifreement  and  sovereign  consent  r,t  .13 
governments  If  this  principle  is  respected 
and  defended  against  encroachment  thsn 
1969  could  still  be  a  year  remembered  for  the 
p.itient  but  active  exp;oratlon  of  peace  " 

Mr  Eban  said  that  Israel's  policy  waa 
firmly  and  irrevocably  r'Xited  In  four  central 
prlaclples 

1  There  can  be  no  movement  from  the 
cease-flre  situation  except  to  peace — In  Its 
full  potential  and  Jurldlcla!  sense 

2  The  peace  must  have  treaty  form  so  as 
dlrettly  to  engage  the  Interest  and  honor  of 
'.he  .Arab  States  and  Israel  The  disastrous 
■  )i:  ip«e  f  t.^e  'h'lpes  .tnd  ?xpec'.a"li..r.3  with 
which  w«  were  satisfied  in  1957  teaches  us 
t..'  insist    in  the  contractual  prlno.ple  'Kixy 

i  There  must  be  an  opportunity  m  nego- 
tiate secure  and  agreed  boundaries  since  It 
would  be  !<ulcidal  for  Israel  to  return  to  the 
fragile  arnilsuce  lines  which  were  never  rec- 
ognized IS  political  boundaries  On  the  other 
hand  '.he  cease-fire  lines  are  not  agreed 
boundaries 

4    There  must  be  an   Integral   peace  na    t 
plecen;eal  or  phased  process    In  other  words 
It  Is  only  when  agreement  Ls  concluded  that 
Implementation  can   begin 

Mr  Ebau  said  that  these  principles  are 
firmly  grounded  In  International  and  espe- 
cially In  American  policy  as  expressed  since 
1967  'The  Soviet  and  French  proposals  are 
not  consistent  with  them,  they  Icxik  back- 
ward to  a  shattered  past  Instead  ot  forward 
to  a  brighter  and  more  stable  future  " 

Mr  Eban  made  these  further  comments 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
problem 
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The  Cease-flre  Today's  tensions  must  be 
viewed  with  concern  but  not  with  panic. 
They  have  been  kept  and  can  be  kept  within 
a  loca.  and  limited  framework  There  is  no 
clanger  u>  world  peace  Impatience  Is  the 
worst  enemy  of  peace  No  Middle  Eastern 
State  and  no  Great  P  iwer  has  the  combined 
win  or  capacity  to  generalize  the  conflict 
But  there  should  not  be  a  passive  mood  We 
should  explore  the  peace  prospect  actively 
and  constantly,  making  full  use  of  the  Jar- 
ring Mission  which  has  now  resumed  Its  ac- 
tivity This  activity  would  lose  Its  pvirpoee 
If  It  were  r>b8rured  by  a  pluralism  of  initia- 
tives outside  the  region,  at  UN  Headquarters 
or  elsewhere 

TTie  Open  Frontier  We  should  aspire  In 
the  rel.-itlons  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  and 
In  the  life  of  the  Palestine  .Arab*,  to  a  com- 
munity relationship  as  In  Western  Europe, 
with  a  free  commune  of  men.  goods  and 
Ideas  across  a  newly  established  political 
boundary  My  peace-plan  of  OcU)ber  8  1968. 
Is  the  central  document  on  which  Israel's 
[XJllcy  Is  based 

Four  Power  Guarantees  This  concept  Is 
full  of  complexltlss  some  of  them  dangerous. 
We  should  not  seek  to  glob.-illze  the  conflict 
by  making  every  small  frontier  Incident  Into 
a  Berlin  Wall  with  all  mankind  trembling. 
LcK-al  .4greement  is  more  vital  than  inter- 
national involvement  Moreover,  there  are 
amongst  the  Great  Powers  those  whose  un- 
tJalani-ed  attitude  rule,s  them  out  as  possible 
guarantors  A  government  which  refused  I'l 
respect  .\nd  understand  Israel's  evident  peril 
m  May-June  1967  could  never  be  trusted  to 
recognize  .iny  Isriiel  peril  or  grievance  in  the 
future. 
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the  long  centuries  for  his  patience,  love, 
tolerance,  and  sense  of  Justice. 

In  this  violent  and  chaotic  world,  we 
can  leam  much  from  the  example  of 
St  Patrick.  He  Is  a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  qualities  needed  today  and  for  all 
time  to  meet  the  trials  of  a  harsh  world 
He  is  a  reminder  of  our  need  for  stead- 
fast faith  in  times  of  desperation.  On 
this  feast  day  of  St.  Patrick,  I  salute 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  and  all  those 
who  are  Irish. 


ST    PATRICK  S  DAY.   1969 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

'•F   MA.ssACHuarrrs 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday.   .March    17.  19H9 

Mr  aOL.AND  Mr  Speaker,  the  patron 
ai.d  apostle  of  Ireland,  tlie  beloved  St. 
Patrick,  died  over  13  centuries  aeo,  but 
his  day  is  celebrated  with  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  the  world  over  by  the  Irish 
and  their  friends  The  life  of  St  Pat- 
nck  and  his  words  and  heroic  spirit  are 
as  inspirational  today  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  his  mLssion 

It  was  no  easy  and  peaceful  world  that 
St  Patrick  arew  up  in  Captured  by 
piratical  raiders  in  his  boyhood,  he 
served  luns  years  in  slaverj-  In  Ireland, 
before  escaping  to  Brittany  It  was  when 
he  had  arrived  liome  m  Britain  that  he 
had  a  dream  tliat  determined  his  voca- 
tion He  dreamed  that  the  Irish  called 
to  him  "We  bes»>ech  thee,  holy  youth,  to 
come  and  walk  once  more  amonjj  us  ' 

We  do  not  know  where  St  Patrick 
received  his  ecclesiastical  training:  only 
that  he  was  eventually  consecrated  a 
bishop  and  appolnt.-d  to  the  Irish  mis- 
sion There  he  was  determined  to  convert 
the  islands  people  to  Christianity  It  was 
no  easy  task,  and  out  of  this  experience, 
and  out  of  his  prayers  and  meditations, 
St  Patrick  developed  a  combination 
of  apparently  contradictory  qualities.  He 
was  both  a  peaceful  and  a  courageous 
man.  a  humble  man  who  braved  the 
ani:er  of  kings  He  devot<-d  his  enerpies 
to  the  liberation  and  the  prr>tection  of 
the  erislaved,  but  loved  as  well  their  op- 
pressors, knowing  that  their  injustice 
and  violence  was  harmful  to  their  souls. 
St    Patrick   has  been   admired  through 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1969 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  will  never  know  the  extent  to 
which  this  Nation  has  been  stymied  In 
its  proerams  of  defense  preparedne.ss 
since  early  in  the  1960s.  The  policy  of 
parity  pursued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  recent  years,  whereby  we  sought 
to  reduce  our  mllitan.-  capabilities  l* 
reach  a  par  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries has  left  Us  effect  on  our  present  de- 
fense setup  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
two  major  powers,  the  United  Staets  and 
the  USSR,  could  reach  parity  in  the 
armaments  race,  there  would  automati- 
cally ensue  a  condition  of  stalemate 
which  would  lead  to  world  peace.  Con- 
sidering the  Soviets'  50-year  history  of 
aggre.ssion.  this  argument  insults  the  in- 
telligence of  a  high  school  student,  yet 
this  hogwash  was  given  credence  in  our 
highest  official  circles. 

In  addition,  Mr.  McNamara's  widely 
touted  cost-effectiveness  program  placed 
a  priority  on  frugality  at  the  expense  of 
our  national  welfare,  though  it  Is  still 
hard  to  explain  the  adamant  pursuit  of 
the  TFX  dream  in  the  face  of  the  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition Speaking  of  cost  effectiveness— 
•defectiveness"  might  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate word— since  January  1967,  a 
total  of  14  planes,  which  are  the  product 
of  the  TFX  program,  have  crashed  at  a 
loss  of  approximately  $6  million  per 
plane 

Too  numerous  to  be  cited  here  are  the 
many  objections  raised  in  various  quar- 
ters in  opposition  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's ineptness  in  recent  years.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  of  July  22.  1968,  quoted 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John  P 
McConnell  as  calling  it  imperative  that 
the  United  States  move  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  new  FX  jet  fighter  to 
counter  the  growing  Soviet  air  threat. 

Also  on  July  22.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Adm  Thomas  H.  Moorer  attacked  the 
Defense  Department's  decision  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Nav>'  carrier  air 
wines  from  15  to  12  by  mid- 1971.  Admiral 
Moorer  warned  the  Na\-y  would  find  it 
very  difficult"  to  meet  its  operational 
requirements  In  the  event  of  another 
war  on  the  scale  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 

The  Associated  Press  of  September  19. 
1968,  reported  that  Congressman  Glenn 
Cunningham  asked  the  President  to  re- 
view some  of  the  proposed  disbanding  of 
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the  Strategic  Air  Command's  manned 
bomber  program.  Congressman  Cun- 
ningham was  quoted  as  saying: 

Based  on  Senate  and  House  InveBtlgatlona, 
there  is  Increasing  concern  on  Capitol  Hill 
.^bout  the  state  of  readiness  of  U.S.  defenaee. 

Early  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Senices  Committee,  Con- 
messman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  commented 
on  the  preparedness  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  Fleets: 

The  exact  status  Is  classlfled,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  our  recent  examinations  of  the 
readiness  of  our  Atlantic  Fleet  and  our 
.Mediterranean  Fleet  Is  shocking.  Nor  do  we 
liave  any  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Pacific  Fleet. 

With  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviets  still  but  a  matter  of 
months  in  the  past,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  realizing  the  urgency  of  keeping  our 
defense  capabilities  in  a  condition  of 
readiness.  Jerry  Greene,  the  wide-ranging 
reporter  for  the  New  Yock  I>ally  News, 
provided  extensive  information  on  our 
defense  posture  in  a  lengthy  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday,  March  16,  issue 
if  the  News.  After  reading  Mr.  Greene's 
review,  one  can  more  readily  appreciate 
the  monumental  tasks  ahead  of  us,  al- 
though we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
blundering  policies  which  have  char- 
iicterlzed  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
past  have,  hopefully,  departed  with  the 
polio-making  dabblers  in  defense 
mythology. 

I  include  the  article,  "U.S.  Defenses 
Wearing  Thin,"  by  Jerry  Greene  In  the 
March  16  issue  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
U.S.  Defenses  Wearing  Thin 
(By  Jerry  Greene) 
Tlie  bottom  Is  rusting  out  of  the  United 
.states  Navy.  The  Army's  Jeeps  and   trucks 
lire  falling  apart;  itt  great  new  tank  has  bugs 
.ind   won't   be  coming  along  soon.  The  na- 

•  ion's  hottest  fighter  aircraft  was  designed 
.u  1955;  Russia  has  at  leaft  three  faster 
:nodels 

Despite  the  vast  number  of  billions  poured 

:ito  the  Pentagon,  the  U.S.  has  been  flght- 
.nii;  the  Vietnam  war  on  a  shoestring  and  not 

.  'ing  much  else  toward  national  security  In 
.  ndless  critical  areas. 

When  the  war  ends,  the  armed  forces  are 
,.'oing  to  come  home  with  a  lot  of  Junk.  The 

hopping  list  for  replacements  and  Improve- 
ments Is  enormous:  the  cost  Is  astronomical 
;uid  will  continue  to  rise  year  by  year. 
Opponents  of  ABM  deployment,  crying  out 

•.sainst  great  expenditures  as  well  as  "Im- 
:i;orallty.  '  missed  their  best  argument:  prl- 

ritles  Tlie  simple  fact  Is  that  the  armed 
:  'rces.  if  they  are  to  be  capable  of  affording 
;'rotectlon.  or  fulfilling  commitments,  are 
'.n  desperate  need  of  refurbishing.  Filling  the 
caps  created  by  war  demands,  replacement  of 
.irms  and  equipment  with  modern  products 
"1  the  technological  revolution— Items  that 
would  be  needed  for  any  early  larger  con- 
lUct — will  cost  almost  endless  billions. 

The  Nixon  administration,  and  certainly 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  a  veteran 

•  ■:  the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
military  subcommittee  which  has  probed 
•-hese  affairs,  are  fully  aware  of  the  require- 
ments The  choices  will  be  hard — and  Laird 
«'lll  have  to  begin  making  them  on  Wednes- 
day when,  as  secretary,  he  begins  presenta- 
■lon   of    the   Nixon    defense    budget   to   the 

ommlttees  of  Congress. 

Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.)  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  served  no- 
■ice  of  the  forthcoming  demands,  and  the 
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pressing  needs,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
session  of  Congress,  when  he  introduced  a 
bill  authorizing  $3.8  billion  in  new  ship 
construction  for  the  1970  fiscal  year.  The 
1969  shipbuilding  bill  was  91  3  billion. 

In  an  angry  speech  accompanying  his  bill, 
Rivers  told  the  House:  "The  exact  status 
is  classlfled,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  our 
recent  examinations  of  the  readiness  of  our 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  our  Mediterranean  Fleet 
Is  shocking.  Nor  do  we  have  any  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  readiness  of  our  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  The  basic  cause  Is  overaged  ships, 
which  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  neces- 
sary upkeep  and  maintenance." 

Rivers  said  some  of  the  ships  on  South- 
east Asia  duty  are  so  old  that  when  they 
are  returned  for  overhaul,  sandblasters  clear- 
ing away  barnacles  "sometimes  go  right 
through  the  hull."  The  Navy  welds  a  plate 
over  the  hole  and  sends  the  ship  back  to 
battle. 

A  tabulation  at  the  Navy  Department 
shows  that  58':'^  of  the  nation's  warships 
are  more  than  20  years  old,  qualifying  for 
classification  as  obsoleecent 

The  reports  of  the  top  brass  at  the  Penta- 
gon remain  calm  and  confident.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  repeatedly  told  Congress 
that,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  nation 
is  secure. 

Retiring  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M  Clif- 
ford, In  his  final  posture  statement  released 
In  January,  said:  "I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  military  posture  of  the 
U.S.  remains  strong;  our  national  security  Is 
not  In  Jeopardy  from  any  adversary." 

Some  well-informed  members  of  Congress 
have  disputed  and  will  dispute  this  opti- 
mism, but  few  would  discount  the  feeling 
of  security  against  a  massive  Russian  attack, 
at  least  for  the  moment. 

This,  of  course,  is  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  forces,  a  bright  spot 
in  the  defensive  posture.  There  are  other 
bright  spots  as  well.  The  U.S.  has  more,  and 
more  powerful,  forces  in  the  6th  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean  than  does  Russia,  for 
example. 

But  optimism  Is  dulled  when  the  nuts  and 
bolts  are  counted  and  the  obvious  weaknesses 
are  revealed — weaknesses  that  call  for  costly 
replacements  and  the  renovations.  ChEU-les  W. 
Corddry,  veteran  military  correspondent 
writing  In  the  March  issue  of  Navy,  reported: 
"It  was  necessary  to  strip  frontline  air- 
craft from  the  6th  Fleet  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  task  force  off  Vietnam  .  .  .  Specifically, 
the  A-6,  the  Navy's  only  all-weather  attack 
aircraft  and  a  most  admirable  performer  In 
the  war.  Most  of  the  time.  Task  Force  77  (off 
Vietnam)  had  but  two  12-plane  squadrons 
on  the  line,  even  after  the  6th  Fleet's  single 
squadron  was  shifted." 

Adm.  Thomas  H,  Moorer,  chief  of  naval 
operations,  testifying  last  month  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Rivers  shipbuilding  bill,  told  a 
House  subcommittee:  "The  ship  assets  that 
we  have  today  to  offset  our  future  needs  are 
eroding  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  the  In- 
flux of  new  ships  which  have  been  funded." 
What  Moorer  had  to  say  In  broad  terras 
about  his  Navy  Is  generally  true  of  the  other 
services.  There  has  been  ample  supply  for 
Vietnam — but  at  the  expense  of  forces  else- 
where. 

That,  apart  from  an  ABM  system.  Is  the 
multlblUlon-dollar  rub. 

Reserve  organizations  have  been  stripped 
of  much  usable  material — guns,  jeeps,  trucks. 
aircraft — for  Viet  war  service.  'Testimony  of 
the  Pentagon  chiefs  for  a  couple  of  years  has 
been  filled  with  references  to  plans  for  re- 
placing National  Guard  and  reserves  stocks 
with  better  stuff,  once  the  Viet  shooting  is 
over.  But  this  "better"  equipment  will  be 
leftovers  from  combat  dumps — and  the  regu- 
lar forces  will  have  to  have  something  new 
and  more  costly. 

Production  lines  have  been  rolling  these 
last  four  years,  but  not  for  stockpiling.  The 
U.S.  has  lost  2.593  fixed-wing  aircraft  In  Viet- 
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nam  and  2,409  helicopters.  What  has  been 
built  and  bought  has  had  an  Instant-replace- 
ment requirement. 

The  shortages,  the  lag  In  acquisition  of 
the  newest  and  best,  or  sometimes  only  the 
adequate  arms  and  equipment,  are  most  dra- 
matic In  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  But  the 
Army  has  ample  reason  for  worry.  There  Isn't 
much  glamor  about  a  wornout  Jeep,  or  truck, 
or  armored  personnel  carrier.  Congress  won't 
get  very  much  excited  over  Inadequate  com- 
munications gear.  But  perhap»s  a  reasonable 
picture  of  the  problems  confronting  the  ordi- 
nary foot  soldier  can  be  found  In  a  field  sur- 
vey of  four  Army  and  two  Marine  divisions 
In  the  U.S.,  completed  less  than  a  year  ago 
by  the  Senate  preparedness  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  John  C  Stennls  (D-Mlss  i 

The  subcommittee  staff  Inspected  the  2d 
Armored  and  1st  Armored  Divisions,  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (mechanized),  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  and  the  2d  and  6th  Ma- 
rine Divisions. 

Excerpts  from  the  heavily  censored  sub- 
committee report: 

2d  Armored  Division — ".  .  .  Shortages  ex- 
isted In  rotary  wing  aircraft,  radios,  radars, 
switchboard  equipment,  generators,  tracked 
and  wheeled  vehicles,  engineer  equipment 
and  other  Items  .  .  because  of  the  personnel 
shortages,  and  a  consequent  reduction  In  the 
personnel  available  In  the  combat  and  com- 
bat arms  support  squads,  crews,  sections  and 
platoons  to  man  and  maintain  the  combat 
equipment,  it  has  been  determined  to  place 
a  (deleted)  quantity  of  the  division's  tracked 
and  wheeled  vehicles  into  administrative 
storage  ' 

1st  Armored  Division — ".  .  .  Significant 
shortages  existed  in  helicopters,  cargo  car- 
riers, generators,  radar  sets,  radio  sets,  port- 
able flame  throwers,  water  tank  trailers,  elec- 
tronic test  sets,  water  purification  equipment, 
and  other  items." 

5th  Infantry  Division — "  .  .  Tlie  division 
has  significant  qualities  of  over-age  and  over- 
mileage  tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles,  namely 
2i2-ton  and  5-ton  trucks,  M-113  armored 
personnel  carriers,  and  the  105-mm.  self- 
propelled  howitzer  .  .  The  division  trans- 
ferred two  important  types  of  equipment 
overseas:  namely  (deleted]  of  its  54  portable 
flame  throwers  and  [deleted]  of  its  72  81-mm. 
mortars  .  .  ." 

82d  Airborne  Division — "With  the  exception 
of  the  shortage  in  helicopters,  the  division  is 
combat-ready  in  terms  of  equipment.  In  fact, 
the  commanding  general  described  the  dii-1- 
slon's  logistic  condition  as  excellent  except 
for  helicopters  " 

Like  the  82d  Airborne,  the  Marine  divisions 
were  reasonably  well  equipped  (the  2d  Ma- 
rine Division  still  possesses  significant  quan- 
tities of  various  types  of  equipment  which 
are  over-age).  The  problems  of  these  three 
crack  units  were  in  properly  trained  person- 
nel, but  that  didn't  seem  to  worry  anybody 
unduly. 

What  is  significant,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  subcommittee,  is  the  finding  of  similar 
"significant"  shortages  and  quantities  in  what 
the  American  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
was  the  backbone  of  the  strategic  reserve 
within  the  U.S. 

The  question  of  turnover  in  personnel  la 
an  Issue  unto  Itself,  and  is  linked  with  the 
deployment  of  troops  to  Vietnam.  This  hits 
each  of  the  services,  with  problem  areas  from 
clerk  to  pilot  We'll  stick  to  hardware  for  this 
survey.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  pay  and 
allowances,  the  subsistence  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, takes  a  whopping  $23  billion  out  of 
the  $80  billion-plus-defense  budget 

Like  that  of  the  sister  services,  the  Army's 
dilemma  rests  not  .Tlone  on  lack  of  funds  and 
quibbling  over  design,  but  on  the  Inevitable 
slippages  when  a  weapon  or  a  vehicle  doesn't 
turn  out  to  be  quUe  as  good  in  production 
as  on  the  drawing  board 

The  Army's  prime  weapon,  the  rlfie.  Is  a 
case  In  point.  The  M-14  Is  used  In  Europe. 
the  M-16  in  Vietnam,  and  th?  ordnance  peo- 
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p.-  xrt  ,tu:i  trying  to  turn  OMl^^'irfaolly  new 
If^i^n   If  somebody  could  aMfetVQ)  hl«  mind 

anJ  settle  on  i  weapon  da  generally  satisfac- 
tory to  ua  aa  the  :iovlet  aaaault  rifle  seem« 
to  be  to  tfle  Russians  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese there  might  be  a  aavlag,  and  a 
catrh-up    In    supply 

The  Army  tried  to  put  a  new  turret  and  • 
new  ^n  on  the  M-iJO  tank,  ran  Into  what 
CUfTord  reported  were  new  technical  prob- 
lems." and  la  returning  to  the  turret  with  a 
105-mm  gun  As  for  the  new  main  battle 
tank,  MBT-70.  which  the  VS  has  been 
bui'dlng  for  years  with  We«t  Germany  and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  hottest  piece 
of  armor  In  the  free  w.jrld,  Clifford  said  sadly 

The^^maln  battle  tank  pri>gram  contlnuea 
to  present  development  problems,  making  It 
impossible  at  this  time  to  ax  an  initial 
procurement  Jate   ' 

duch  troubles  in  weapons,  <ind  what  arc 
now  called  weap<inij  ivstems  because  they  are 
so  ompllcated.  ire  nut  unexpected  In  ord- 
nance development  But  the  normal  difficul- 
ties or  nornaal  abnormalities,  are  not  the 
principal  cause*  of  the  8hona<?eii  and  the 
over-age  and  over-mlleago  matters  which 
bedevil  the  generals  and  the  admirals  try'lng 
■^  Keey  our  :>.r,-es  in  n,{hnn<  Tini 

Theca.wasnt  enough  money  available  for 
guns  nee<led  in  combat,  nor  for  butter  for  the 
home  folka  who  have  their  urgent  and  de- 
manding needs 

It  18  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Korce  that 
the  glarl.'i^'  examples  of  genuine  shortfall 
.ire  -o  bp  fourul  glaring  because  weapons  like 
m  UBM  or  j.  nuclear-powered  dlrcr.irt  car- 
rier -.jst  iUggerlng  amount*  of  money  to 
buiid  or  tfi  replace 

Ihe  Nu.  y  seems  :o  have  settled  on  a 
peacetime'  requirement  fur  13  atUck  car- 
riers- bec.iui^  of  the  Viet  war  one  anU- 
aubm.irlne  .arrler  wis  temporirllv  added  for 
a-.tack  duty  Thus,  for  fiscal  1970.  the  force 
will  be  One  nuclear-powered  carrier,  the  big 
Enterprise,  pride  of  the  fleet,  newly  rehabili- 
tated after  the  dlsastroua  Are  off  Hawaii: 
eight  conventlonallv  powered  Porre.stal  class 
carriers.  Including  the  new  John  F  Kennedy 
three  Midway  class  carriers,  and  three  Han- 
cock :;;ass  carriers 

The  Hancock  Essex  .  class  !s  of  World  War 
ri  vintage  The  Navy  expects  to  have  four 
nuclear-powered  -arriers  by  flscal  1978  and 
IS  building  -uWHrd  that  goal 

But  Clifford's  comment  m  what  goes  with 
the  other  aging  ships  Is  worth  noting  'Last 
year  we  planned  to  start  the  modernization 
of  :he  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  in  Oscal  1970 
However,  the  modernization  of  her  sister  ship 
the  Midway,  is  taking  so  much  longer  and  Is 
costing  so  much  more  than  originally  esti- 
mated 124  months  and  W8  million  vs  48 
months  and  $178  million  I  that  we  have  now 
decided  not  to  modernl/e  the  Roosevelt   ' 

Intlatlon  has  hit  the  military  departments 
more  tellingly  than  perhaps  any  other  area 
in  government,  and  has  cost  an  estimated  «16 
billion  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  vears  Clifford 
made  this  clear  in  discussing  a  requirement 
for  J39  escort  ships  for  the  late  1970s 

A  shipbuilding  pr  gram  of  (38  new  ships 
was  worked  out  to  meet  the  goal  Clifford 
said  that  in  the  intervening  year  the  cost 
(68  new  ships  |  has  risen  from  about  $3 

binion  to  around  $6  billion  We  will  have 

to  retain   In   the  force   17   more  of  the  older 
escorts  than   we  had   previously  planned   ' 

The  Navy  has  a  new  tighter  plane  coming 
along  in  five  or  .six  vears.  the  F-14  This  was 
approved  after  'he  sailors  succeeded  m  drop- 
ping the  Navy  version  of  the  exceedingly  con- 
troversial P- 1 1 1  itheoldTFXi 

The  P  14  is  intended  -o  be  the  successor  to 
the  P  4,  which  in  its  various  versions  Is  the 
top  American  fighter  plane  n  service  today 
used  freely  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Porce  The  P-»  is  our  best,  with  a  speed  >f 
mach  2  2.  or  about  1  500  m  p  h  It  has  proved 
superior  to  the  vaunted  Mig-21  In  combat 

Unfortunately,  the  Russians  have  six  new 
types,    three    of    them   coming    into   service. 
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which  AT"  .-..•.■i  :  Lster  that'  the  P-14  wtu  be 
and  ^f  ..-r.  ::  k;h  performance  These  are  the 
P  xba-  N  1-  ,<ie  imnie  for  a  new  Mlg  with 
m.vKh  J  i  ;^,.-.-  1  the  Fl/igon.  und  the  Flogger 
Adni  .M.»rer  U»ld  the  Stennls  subcommit- 
tee a  few  months  ago  Worldwide,  the  US 
and  her  allies  have  numerical  parity  in  tac- 
iiCAl  aucratt  with  the  Ccjmmunlst  nauons 
today  in  t<>rms  of  the  active  Inventory  of  air- 
craft m  tactical  units  Idelet«<d|  there 
1»  ample  evidence  of  improving  Soviet  qual- 
ity 

Replacement  of  our  aircraft  has  been  es- 
s«>nUally  on  .in  attrition  basis  To  help  meet 
our  Uictlcal  requlremenu  |  deleted  |  older 
Navy  UcUcal  air  t.vpee  of  aircraft  have  been 
removed  from  storage  and  returned  lo  service 
to  fill  shortages  .ind  supplement  our  training 
LXJmmand  to  increase  the  pilot  training  rate 
Thus,  with  large  numbers  of  older  aircraft 
enteirlng  our  actUe  inventory,  a  decree  of  ob- 
solescence has  l>een  Introduced  Into  our  tac- 
tical lorce  " 

The  Navy  t.Tok  408  older  aircraft  out  of 
stor-age  to  till  the  gup  of  war  requirements, 
fitting  out  a  total  of  14  sqiiatlrons  ;n  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  16  In  the  Pacific  Heet  with 
planes  that  would  be  of  questionable  worth 
If  employed  against  an  enemy  with  modern 
alrpower 

The  .Navy's  money  problems  have  run  right 
down  Uie  line  from  the  Knterprlse  to  the 
Pueblo,  whose  inadequacies  for  its  task  have 
boen  well  publicized  When  the  question  of 
seallft  Is  concerned,  the  optimist  faces  a 
nightmare 

Clifford  told  Congress  that  the  most  de- 
manding contingency,  short  of  all-out  un- 
clear waj-.  Is  a  major  slmultaneoua  conflict 
in  Europe  and  Asia 

'  Our  existing  Defense  Department -con- 
trolled Inter-theater  seaiut  force  is  com- 
pletely inadequate,  both  quanutatlvelv  and 
quaJlutlvely.  and  cannot  me*t  this  require- 
ment." Clifford  said  "It  consists  of  15  vic- 
tory ships,  six  aircraft  ferries  which  are  old, 
converted  cajg^i  s^ups.  and  two  roll-on  roll- 
off  ships,  one  ooostriicted  In  1938  and  the 
other  in  1966  In  :iddltlon  we  liave  three  Vic- 
tory ships  and  one  new  privately  owned  roll- 
on  roll-off  ship  on  long-term  char- 
ter 

The  Navy  ajid  the  Air  Porce  overlap  In  the 
composition  of  the  strategic  nuclear  forcee 
'he  strongest  element  of  the  US  protecUve 
shield  and  that  which  receives  the  most  ten- 
der, loving  cATv  In  terms  of  monev  and  choice 
manpower  Yet  this  total  force  in  numbers 
is  substantially  below  the  .size  that  some  of 
the  stratettlsts  feel  should  be  provided  iot 
assured  safety  The  strategic  forces  are  re- 
garded strictly  as  a  deterrent 

As  Clifford  described  them  "Our  calcula- 
tloris  indicate  that  the  US  strategic  forces 
programmed  over  the  next  few  vears.  even 
against  the  highest  threat  projected  in  the 
n.itlonal  intelligence  estimate  would  be  able 
to  destroy  in  a  second  strike  la  launching 
after  Russia  had  hit  first!  more  than  two- 
fifths  >f  the  Soviet  population  and  about 
three-quarters  of  their  industrial  capacity  " 
The  US  has  1054  ICBMs  on  launchers 
1.000  of  them  the  faat-tlrlng  Minuteman  and 
the  others  the  heavy-load  Titans;  .and  fi56 
Polaris  submarine  mi.ssiles.  along  with  fi46 
intercontinental  bombers,  the  hoary  B-62s 
and  a  handful  of  the  newer  B-,58s 

For  ■omparlson  Russia  has  900  ICBMs,  45 
submarine  missiles,  and  130  Intercontinental 
bombers 

But  the  US  has  available  4.200  warheads, 
compared  to  an  estimated  1.200  for  the  Rus- 
sians 

Polaris  is  going  to  become  Poseidon  In  sub- 
stantial quantities  The  Poseidon  Is  a  much 
larger  missile,  requiring  a  rerittlng  of  the 
submarine  It  will  carry  the  multiple'-  war- 
heads. Which  can  hit  several  targets  with  In- 
di.  idually-ainied  hydrogen  explosive  pack- 
ages The  Navy  plans  to  convert  31  Polaris 
submarines  to  Poseidon;  Congress  gave  the 
money  for  two  conversions  In  1968.  but  cut 


back  the  cash  for  a  requested  ilx  in  the  1969 
budget  to  only  two  The  Navy  will  try  for  m.x 
more  Poseldons  In   1970 

The  Air  Force  Is  having  a  painful  time 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  with  Con- 
gress m  trying  to  get  a  bomber  to  succeed  the 
old  B-32.  and  to  get  anybtxiy  interested  in 
approving  plans  for  a  new 'alr-superiorliv 
fighter  plane  The  airmen  dream  of  AMSA 
a  new  bomber,  and  an  F-15.  In  the  same  area 
of  performance  as  the  Navy's  P  14.  taut  not 
much  has  come  of  the  visions  thus  far  ex- 
cept  funds  for  planning  and  research  and 
.small  amounts  of  development 

Sen  Stuart  S.vmlngton  (D-Mo  >.  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Porce.  was  appalled  recentlv 
at  the  revelation  that  the  Air  Porce  now 
plans  because  It  has  nothing  else— to  keep 
some  of  the  B-52s  In  operation  until  197k 
At  that  tune  the  B-.'>2  will  be  about  30  vear- 
old.  still  lumbering  along  at  about  600  ni  p  !, 
among,  or  behind,  aircraft  flying  more  than 
three  times  as  fast 

For  years,  the  Air  Force  has  been  doggedly 
seeking  approval  oi  the  AMSA-  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  -as  a  successsor  t  . 
the  B-52.  Insisting  that  for  best  protection 
In  the  way  of  a  deterrent  the  US  needed  a 
mixture  of  Intercontinental  bombers  and 
missiles  Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  couldn't  see  the  need  Funds  fcr 
research  and  long-range  development  seeped 
out  grudgingly,  and  It  now  appears  that  may- 
be— and  this  Is  a  very  big  maybe-  -a  new  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  may  go  alon? 
with  AMSA.  But  It  wont  be  soon  In  coming 
Whatever  plans  the  Air  Force  had  for  newer 
planes  were  disrupted  by  the  TPX  (now 
Fill  I  fiasco  The  Air  Force  Is  going  to  get 
a  flock  of  the  very  expensive  F-IU  aircraft 
described  by  some  who  have  flown  It  as  a 
splendid  plane  But  It  Is  no  replacement  for 
the  B-52.  It  won't  do  as  an  air  superiority 
fighter  It  Is  expected  to  be  fine  for  what 
the  military  calls   "deep  interdiction"  roles 

Out  of  neceEslty,  the  Air  Porce  had  to  adopt 
and  adapt  the  Navy's  F-4  fighter  as  both 
tighter  and  fighter-bomber  because  there 
wasn't  anything  else  around  that  could  toucti 
it  The  Air  Force  i.s  planning  an  F-15.  a  hot- 
ter new  plane  than  the  Navy's  forthcoming 
F-14.  but  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  this 
fighter  win  be  finally  approved,  or  produced 
If  It  Is  approved. 

The  big  wheel  In  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  was  the  F-105  fighter-bomber— an 
aircraft  which  previously  had  a  dubious  rep- 
utation and  which  has  been  out  of  production 
for  years  But  it  proved  one  of  the  best  alr- 
i-raft  bought  by  the  Air  Force  in  a  long,  lone 
while  The  National  Guard  will  get  what's  left 
of  the  F-  105s  when  their  combat  day  In  Viet- 
nam Is  done 

These  accounts  of  sorrow  and  sadness 
arnon^  the  armed  services  over  unmet  re- 
qulreiments  are  high -spot  examples:  A  full 
record  would  fill  an  encyclopedia.  Tliere  I1-. 
in  the  record  a  sorry  tale  of  mlsjudgment 
miscalculation  and  waste,  some  of  which  ap- 
pears inevitable  when  dealing  in  new  and  ex- 
otic weapons  Tliere  Is  also  a  record  of  bril- 
liant successes,  contributing  to  national 
security  for  a  full  generation 

There  are  estimates  that  from  920  billion 
to  $80  billion  may  now  be  needed  for  the 
catch-up  Job  In  military  hardware  And  that 
sort  of  cash  Isn't  In  sight  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, not  even  in  Fort  Knox. 


ZANZIBAR— AID  EGG 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  South 
Vietnam,  our  boys  who  are  lucky  dodge 
Communist   bullets   while   in   Zanzibar. 
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U.S.  parents  spend  their  tax  money 
through  AID  for  a  $1.25  million  college. 
Is  this  a  prestige  project,  courtesy  of 
our  World  Bank  representatives,  to  im- 
press the  local  natives  who  may  not  yet 
be  Communist  that  we  support  tyranny 
m  their  land? 

And  that,  for  the  orphans  of  the  free 
people  of  overrun  Zanzibar  we  have  sub- 
sidized the  Communist  regime  so  that 
their  children  may  be  indoctrinated  in 
Communist  loyalty  in  a  nice  shiny  school 
building  courtesy  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

To  help  acquaint  some  of  our  col- 
leagues as  to  the  poor  management  and 
the  misuse  of  taxpayers  funds  by  AID 
the  "Communist  fighting"  wing  of  the 
State  Department,  I  place  a  report  from 
Zanzibar  by  Anthony  Astrachan  which 
appeared  on  March  17  in  a  local  paper  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  :  ^ 
United  States-Zanzibar  Project  Beset  by 
Problems 
(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Zanzibar  ■ — .\  newly  built  technical  college 
on  this  pretty  but  bedeviled  Island  Illustrates 
two  problems  that  plague  American  aid  proj- 
ects throughout  Africa. 

The  S.1.25-mllllon  college  was  set  up  for 
political  reasons:  that  is.  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican presence  felt  In  revolutionary  Zanzibar. 
East  Germans  and  Chinese  Communists  are 
predomln.mt  among  this  Island's  advisers. 

It  seems  to  be  succeeding  from  that  point 
of  view  The  college  was  a  feature  of  the 
•Ian.  12  Revolution  Day  tour  of  the  Island, 
and  on  weekends  numbers  of  Zanzlbarls  drive 
the  five  miles  from  town  to  see  the  attractive 
iiuUdlngs   and   their   impressive   equipment. 

The  first  problem  Is  that  the  college  is  too 
impressive.  "It's  a  bit  too  large,  a  bit  rich, 
.1  bit  overequipped."  admits  Carlos  Nelson, 
the  US  Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment director  for  Tanzania,  who  inherited 
the  project  "But  It's  not  a  bad  project.  It 
should  be  viable." 

Other  Americans  doubt  Its  viability.  For 
instance,  it  has  eight  South  Bend  precision 
toolroom  lathes  and  no  one  in  Zanzibar  is 
qualified  to  teach  their  use.  Even  If  a  teacher 
is  found,  he  will  be  training  skilled  lathe 
"perators  for  an  economy  that  has  perhaps 
.1  dozen  light-industry  factories.  They  pro- 
duce things  like  soap,  coconut  oil  and  shoes. 

Many  were  set  up  by  Chinese  and  other 
.idvl.sers  who  will  discourage  the  employment 
'f  the    "American"  technical  college. 

The  -second  problem  is  that,  like  most  AID 
projects,  the  equipment  came  from  American 
.-hlppers  who  kno'w  and  care  little  about 
.\frlcan  needs.  Some  manufacturers  failed  to 
meet  .s^ieclficatlons  and  most  failed  to  pack 
their  shipments  properly. 

It  Is  also  a  question  whether  American 
equipment  is  of  any  use  at  all  on  an  Island 
where  everything  is  British.  Swedish,  Jap- 
anese or  Communist.  Replacement  parts  will 
be  dlfflcult  to  get.  and  it  Is  a  rare  student 
in  a  place  like  Zanzibar  who  can  switch  from 
ne  model  of  equipment  to  another  without 
making  expensive  mistakes. 

Drill  presses  arrived  here  with  60-cycle 
electrical  motors  Instead  of  the  50  cycles 
specified  and  shop  benches  came  with  plates 
for  holding  sheetmetal  tools  that  were  not 
wanted. 

The  waterproof  packing  specified  was  In- 
adequate In  many  cases,  causing  unslghtll- 
ness.  shortening  the  life  of  equipment  and 
rendering  useless  collet  chucks  for  the  lathes 
that  have  rust  inside  the  bore. 

At  least,  one  AID  veterans  observed,  noth- 
ing happened  here  as  agonizing  as  the  time 
In  Addis  Ababa  when  Ethiopian  laborers 
faced  the  problem  of  getting  a  $30,000  print- 
ing press  off  a  truck   They  Just  shoved  it  off. 

But  enough  has  happened  to  make  some 
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people — Including  Ray  Allen,  the  Caluornia 
Polytechnic  contract  specialist  who  is  trying 
to  get  the  school  in  the  best  possible  shape 
before  it  opens — feel  that  only  an  optimist 
would  predict  a  happy  ending  foi  Zanzibar 
Technical  College. 


HON.  RICHARD  ICHORD  ADDRESSES 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILITARY 
COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  UPON 
THEIR  55TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Association  of  Military 
Colleges  and  Schools  celebrated  their 
55th  anniversary  of  dedicated  service  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  and  the 
preservation  of  the  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded.  Two  of  the 
members  of  this  association  are  located 
within  my  congressional  flisfrict,  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  and  Allen  Military 
Academy. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  increase  in 
dissent  throughout  this  country  to  our 
position  in  Vietnam  and  to  our  Selective 
Service  System,  it  was  only  natural  for 
this  association  to  select  one  of  our  col- 
leagues to  deliver  the  main  address,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Ichord  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  His  address  follows: 
Address  of  Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  Before  the  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  Fort  Monroe,  Va..  March  10.  1969 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  address  edu- 
cators   who.    in    these    days,    are    making   a 
unique   and   most  valuable   contribution   to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  instruct- 
ing the  youth  of  America  in  the  Military  Sci- 
ences,  as   well   as   the   traditional   academic 
subjects  designed  for  their  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  development. 

Because  of  our  mutual  Interest  in  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation,  I  shall  address  myself  to 
that  subject  this  evening  as  Military  Academy 
educators  have  a  very  special  Interest  in  the 
external  aspect  of  our  country's  security — 
the  threat  to  the  United  States  posed  by  out- 
side aggressors.  Due  to  my  Committee  as- 
signments in  the  House,  I  am  involved  in 
both  aspects  of  security — the  external  side  of 
it  through  my  work  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  Internal  aspect,  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

First,  a  few  words  about  external  security, 
an  area  in  which  the  problems — and  the 
seriousness  of  them — are  obvious.  Last  year, 
our  government  spent  approximately  $79  bil- 
lion dollars  on  the  military  phase  of  our 
external  security — the  recruiting,  training, 
equipping  and  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  was  about  40  ""t  of  our  total 
budget. 

"When  we  add  to  that  figure  the  cost  of 
running  the  Voice  of  America,  the  USIA.  the 
CIA  and  also  the  State  Department,  it  is 
apparent  that  external  defense  constitutes 
the  major  part  of  our  budget,  and  we  are 
spending  far  more  on  It  than  any  one  of  us 
would  wish  we  had  to  spend. 

"Why  are  we  spending  such  enormous  sums 
In  this  manner?  And  why  have  we  been  doing 
so  during  the  24  years  since  World  War  II 
ended?  Certainly,  Sweden  Is  not  a  threat  to 
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this  country.  Neither  is  Burma.  South  Africa, 
Equador.  Belgium.  England.  France,  or  any 
combination  ol  these  or  .similar  nations. 

The  one  and  only  reason  i£  the  threat  to 
this  country  posed  by  the  aggressive  nature 
of  certain  communist  powers 

Fifty-two  years  ago.  a  relative  handful  of 
communists  destroyed  the  first  democratic 
government  Russia  had  ever  known  and  took 
over  that  country.  This  was  communism's 
first  seizure  of  any  national  government  Ter- 
ritory controlled  by  communism  was  limited 
to  the  traditional  Russian  borders  from  1917 
to  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  and,  against 
the  will  of  their  i>eople,  incorporated  them 
into  the  USSR. 

In  the  Intervening  30  year.s.  communism 
has  expanded  its  power  through  various 
forms  of  aggression  until  it  now  controls  al- 
most one-third  of  the  world's  population  and 
occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. In  addition,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
reading  of  our  daily  newspapers,  it  !s  expand- 
ing its  sphere  of  influence  into  Asia.  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 

Tills  is  a  tremendous  acconiplishmeiit  for 
a  relatively  small  group  of  people  .'\fter  over 
fifty  years  of  communist  rule  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  only  about  13  million  Com- 
munist Party  members  In  the  nation — ap- 
proximately 5'''    of  the   tfital   population. 

In  Red  China,  with  an  estimated  jxjpu- 
lation  of  760  million,  there  are,  after  20  years 
of  communist  rule,  only  17  million  Com- 
munist Party  members — a  lUtle  over  2'  of 
the  population. 

In  all  countries  under  communist  control, 
we  find,  on  the  average.  Party  members  total 
only  about  4^"    of  the  population 

These  figures  demonstrate  a  very  Impor- 
tant point:  namely,  the  communist  move- 
ment, which  claims  to  be  for  the  people  and 
of  the  people,  is  actually  a  para-cUte  or 
"snob-type"  movement,  with  only  a  care- 
fully elected  minority  being  granted  the 
privilege  of  Joining  its  ranks 

With  what  we  have  learned  from  the  many 
thousands  of  escapees  from  communl.sm  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years,  and  coupled  with  the 
lesson  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  Hungary  in 
1956.  it  also  means  that  communist  parties 
are  no  more  than  political  machines  designed 
for  the  seizure  and  maintenance  of  power 
by  any  and  all  means 

We  are  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth. 
Few  would  challenge  this  For  this  reason, 
no  communist  power  has  ever  dared  to  at- 
tack this  country  or  formally  declare  war 
on  It.  Yet.  in  the  last  20  years.  86,000  -Ameri- 
can servicemen  have  died  in  combat  •with 
the  troops  of  communist  forces 

Despite  86.000  men  killed  and  countless 
more  ■wounded,  the  naive  in  our  society  be- 
lieved "\^1th  that  horrible  monster  Stalin 
dead."  things  would  change.  They  assured  us 
communism   was   mellowing. 

But  now.  Stalin  is  being  resurrected  and 
I.  lor  one.  find  it  rather  difficult  to  interpret 
events  In  Vietnam  or  \\hat  we  saw  recently  in 
Czechoslovakia  as  "mellowing."  The  present 
Soviet  leadership's  treatment  of  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Czechoslovakia  is  as 
cynically  rutheless  and  brvital  as  Khru- 
shchev's slaughter  of  the  Hungarians  In  1956. 
as  Stalin's  take  over  of  the  east  Eviropean 
satellites  In  the  40's. 

By  these  despotic  actions — their  actions 
today — communist  leaders  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Castro  to  Mao,  to  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin,  make  clear  the  need  for  us  to  give 
prime  attention  to  problems  of  our  external 
security.  Can  we  be  too  alert,  too  wary,  too 
well  prepared?  Personally.  I  believe  we  could 
have  more  effectively  spent  the  money  we 
have  spent,  but  we  must  continue  to  work 
toward  a  strong  and  even  stronger  national 
defense  posture. 

And  what  about  our  Internal  security? 

Here  we  have  a  different  and  a  somewhat 
more    complicated,    though,    of    cotirse,    not 
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so   serious   pr'iblem     -even   though    It    la   cer- 
tJUnly    one    we    cannot    take    lightly 

A  major  pan  of  ths  problem  here  Is  aImi 
created  by  communism — specifically  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  within  our  borders  who 
are  eurtually  agents  of  Moscow,  of  Pelting 
or  of  Castro.  The  problem  they  present  Is  In- 
creased today  by  the  emergence  of  the  *<- 
called  New  Left,  considered  a  more  or  less 
Indigenous  radical,  partly  revolutionary 
movement,  controlled  neither  by  iicmcrrw  nor 
Peking  but  purportedly  infiltrated  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree   by   their   agents 

Further  complicating  our  problem  is  the 
rise  of  other  ultra-mllltant  group*  which 
advocate  force  and  violence  and  which.  In 
some  cases,  are  actually  Instructing  and 
training  their  members  In  the  tactics  of 
guerrilla  warfare  with  the  proclaimed  Intent 
of  Inflicting  on  this  Nation  a  new  form  of 
guerrilla  operations- -guerrilla  warfare  con- 
ducted within  our  major  cities  rather  than 
In  the  countryside  These  *re  the  groups 
that  have  actively  planned  and  participated 
In  the  violence  that  Is  now  tearing  apart 
some  of  our  major  universities,  and  In  acts 
of  sabotage  carried  out  against  draft  boards. 
ROTC  and  National  Ouard  lastallatlons.  In- 
duction'centers  and  other  facilities  asso- 
ciated wM^h  t)ur  defense  effort. 

Dealing  with  our  Interna!  enemies  Is  more 
complicated  than  dealing?  with  p<:)tentlal  ex- 
ternal aggressors,  because  these  Internal 
enemies,  for  the  most  pan,  .ire  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  as  such,  under  our 
Constitution,  enjoy  each  and  every  right. 
privilege,  UOeny  and  protection  you  and 
I  enjoy  It  U  easy  to  play  the  pan  of  a 
daring  Che  Guevara  In  the  United  Sta:es 
when  vou  are  guaranteed  all  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  afforded  to  a  cit- 
izen In  times  of  peace 

In  my  opinion,  the  three  greatest  civili- 
zations In  the  recorded  hl.story  of  man  are 
the  Greek  Roman  and  the  .\merlcan  clv- 
lllzatlona  Each  of  these  clvlluatlons  haa  one 
common  attribute  All  three  received  their 
Initial  impetus  from  the  strength  of  a  .-e- 
publlc  The  Greek  civlilzatloa  had  the  re- 
public In  the  Greek  city-state  of  Athens. 
Rome  formed  Its  republic  and  spread  Its  rule 
all  over  the  civilized  world  The  American 
Republic,  begun  Inausplclously  by  thmeen 
small  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  have 
grown  mightily  Into  50  states,  comprising  a 
great  nauon.  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
North  .\nierloan  continent  with  Alaska  and 
extendln,?  far  Into  the  Pacific  with  the  Is- 
larul  State  of  Hawaii 

I  submit  the  historians  must  Include  the 
American  civilization  In  the  top  three,  not 
only  because  It  has  brought  more  pe«>ple 
greater  freedom  and  more  material  comforts 
than  any  other  country  In  hlsttjry,  but  also 
because  it  has  welded  together  the  peoples 
of  m  iny  nations,  many  tongues  and  many 
races  into  one  Incomparable  people  This 
miraculous  accomplishment  of  itself,  should 
be  sutHclent  to  assls;n  !t  top-rank  and  I  am 
confident  the  .American  clvilizatli.in  will  not 
fall  In  our  lifetime  nor  even  in  the  immediate 
centuries  ahead  But  the  lessons  of  history 
are  plain  Both  the  Roman  civilization  and 
the  Greek  ^'ivllizatlon  endured  for  several 
centuries  after  the  republics  ceased  to  exist 
This  clvilr/atio':  no  doubt,  will  continue 
many  years  after  the  'republic'  or  "repre- 
sentative '  demo<-racy,  if  you  prefer  that  term, 
has  ceased   to  exist. 

History  reveals  to  those  who  dure  to  look 
that  repubhcs  do  not  have  the  habit  of  last- 
ing too  long  Indeed,  at  this  point  in  history 
which  happens  to  embrace  our  lives,  we  are 
severely  challenged  to  defend,  preserve  and 
bequeath  a  system  that  is  not  archaic  but 
just  is  viable  as  the  day  It  was  created  180 
ye.ars  ago 

Unfortunately  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
last  few  years  the  emergence  of  developments 
and  tendencies  which,  all  too  often  In  the 
past     have    paved    the    way    for    the    rule   of 
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tyrants  I  speak  primarily  of  the  so-called 
New  Left,  most  of  whom  do  not  appear  to  be 
communist  even  though  they  welcome  com- 
munists as  members  of  their  group  and  do 
not  hesiute  to  work  with  them  for  what  they 
consider  mutually  desired  objectives  Those 
who  may  be  well-intentioned  among  this 
group,  and  those  who  are  more  tolerant  of 
such  activity  than  I,  .^ave  forgotten  that 
every  society  demands  some  kind  of  order. 
Discipline  Is  a  concomitant  of  freedom  With- 
out discipline  there  can  be  no  freedom  Our 
choice  Ls  one  of  democratic  order  or  some 
kind  of  totalitarian  order  The  action  of  these 
groups  haa  brought  about  the  inevitable  re- 
action Measures  are  being  propijsed  and.  un- 
less conditions  abate  many  will  probably  be 
adopted  that  win  curtail  the  freedom  of 
those  who  realize  that  whatever  change  is 
desirable  must  be  brought  about  through 
the  democratic  prcxress 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  new 
Committee  rm  Internal  Security  Is  to  find 
tl-.e  way  to  Improve  our  legal  machinery  un- 
der the  Con.stitutlon.  in  order  to  cope  with 
new  forms  of  warfare  and  subversion  de- 
veloped and  perfected  by  the  enemies  of  our 
free  system  of  gijvernment  In  recent  years. 
ThU  problem  hiis  surfaced  with  explosive 
force  during  thf  flghung  of  the  undeclared 
war  in  Vletn.im  .\i  what  point  does  legltl- 
m.i'e  dissent  end  and  criminal  activity  be- 
gin? Much  of  the  activity  going  on  uiday. 
alm>)st  any  student  of  the  law  would  have 
to  admit,  would  In  a  period  ot  declared  war 
be  treason  At  the  Chicago  hearlntcs  I  chaired 
as  a  Member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  this 
problem  was  graphically  Illustrated  by  the 
testimony  of  one  David  Delllnger  who  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "father  confessor  '  of  many 
young  radicals  and  whom  I  have  described 
as.  at  least,  enunciating  in  his  testimony  dur- 
ing the  Chicago  bearings  a  philosophy  which 
appears  to  be  a  comblnatU)n  '■!  communism, 
anarchism,  nihilism,  pacifism  and  American 
constitutional  law 

He  brands  this  society  a  corrupt  ImperlaJ- 
Lstlc  siiclety 

He  hates  the  free  enterprise  system 
He  dcjes  not  adv(xate.  yet  he  condones,  vio- 
lence 

He  makes  no  effort  to  lmp<jse  peaceful 
demonstration  tactics  upon  his  followers 

He  meets  with,  tnd  reports  to  the  enemy 
about  the  activities  of  the  National  Mobili- 
zation Committee  against  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam 

He  holds  that  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  guaranteeing  freedom  of  assem- 
bly gives  him  the  absolute  right  to  demon- 
strate against  the  war  In  Vletn.im  He  feels 
It  Is  a  par;unount  right  and  not  subject  to 
restnctlon   by  the  Chicago  authorities 

He  adV(Kates  generally  Out  not  specifically, 
desertion  and  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the 
military  This  Is  the  "American  constitu- 
tional law"  aspect  of  his  philosophy  He 
knows  well  how  far  freedom  of  speech 
extends 

Likewise,  he  generally  advocates — but 
again  not  specifically— the  violation  of  selec- 
tive service  legislation  A  very  complicated 
philosophy  and  course  of  action.  Indeed' 

To  work  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
three  years  ago  I  conceived  the  Idea  of  estab- 
lishing the  House  O^mmlttee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity to  which  I  was  immediately  najned 
Chairman  after  the  House  adopted  my  reso- 
lution bv  an  overwhelming  vote  of  306  to  80. 
Many  are  still  arguing  whether  I  changed  the 
name  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  with  a  clarifieU  mandate  or 
whether  I  established  a  new  committee  This, 
of  course  Is  merely  an  argument  over  seman- 
tics Likewise,  semantic  Is  the  argument  of 
whether  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
has  increased  or  diminished  powers  This  de- 
p>ends  upon  ones  definition  of  the  vague  and 
ambiguous  term,  "un-.Amerlcan  '  In  any 
even,  my  resolution  created  a  permanent  leg- 
islative   and    InvesUgatlve    committee    with 
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limited  Jurisdiction  In  the  very  Important 
area  of  crlinlnaj  subversion:  and  despite 
what  you  have  read  In  a  few  of  the  nation's 
newspapers,  the  Investigative  mandate  is 
clear  and  unambiguous.  The  Investigative 
jurisdiction  Is  not  even  remotely  contained 
In  the  words  "communist  and  subversive"  as 
stated  recently  in  a  blantantly  erroneous  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
does  have  the  power  to  investigate  criminal 
subversion  which  Is  defined.  It  does  have 
the  power  to  advise  the  House  of  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  such  activities  so  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  can  legislate  within 
this  very  important  field  and  still  preserve 
the  constitutional  liberties  which  have  been 
the  bulwark  of  this  nation. 

A  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
said 

"Our  popular  government  has  often  been 
called  an  experiment.  Two  poinu  In  It  our 
people  have  already  settled — the  successful 
establishing  and  the  successful  administer- 
ing of  It  One  still  remains — the  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  Internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it" 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  then  I  would 
repeat  today  I  want  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  to  serve  In  an  impor- 
tant way  toward  the  successful  maintenance 
of   the  great   American  experiment. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Securllv 
la  not  concerned  with  change,  as  such,  for 
I  recognize  that  change  Is  Inherent  In  our 
system  of  government  iis  envisaged  by  one  of 
our  nation  s  early  leaders,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
our  third  President 

"Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
lnstlt\itlons  must  advance  also  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times  " 

The  committee  Is  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  would  undermine  our 
system  of  government  or  attempt  to  bring 
about  change  by  unlawful  means  outside 
the  democratic  process 

The  security  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
final  analysis,  does  not  depend  on  military 
appropriations  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
CIA.  FBI.  the  Voice  of  America.  USLA,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Congress  or  any  of 
Its  committees  or  the  President.  It  does  not 
rest  on  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  can 
maintain  the  largest  military  machine  in  the 
history  of  civilization  and  still  lose  every- 
thing 

Our  .security  rests  ulUmately  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
young  and  old  It  rests  In  their  devotion  to 
our  Nation  and  Its  principles  and  institu- 
tions—their  love  of  them,  their  appreciation 
of  them,  in  terms  ,i.s  simple  as  I  can  say  it^ 
their  patriotism! 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  far  too 
much  delamlng  of  America.  I  read  this  black- 
ening of  .Vmerlca  in  newspapers  .md  maga- 
zines I  hear  it  on  radio.  I  see  and  hear  it  on 
TV  With  such  pervasiveness,  how  can  we 
honestly  expect  our  youth  to  love  this  coun- 
try, to  be  devoted  to  it,  to  be  willing  to  die 
for  It.  If  necessary  It  Is  high  Ume  that  more 
people  speak  out  less  about  what  is  bad  and 
more  about  what  is  good  in  America.  We  do 
not  seriously  claim  our  country  Is  perfect. 
We  have  our  Ills  and  deflclencles^erlous  Ills 
and  deficiencies— but  still  we  know — and  I 
must  -elterate — our  nation  has  given  more 
people  greater  freedom  and  more  material 
comforts  than  any  other  country  In  the  his- 
tory of  man  During  my  8  years  In  Congress. 
I  have  received  scores  of  requests  to  assist 
people  abroad  to  enter  this  country  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  h.ive  come  Into  this  so- 
called  sick  society"  during  that  period.  But 
I  have  not  received  a  single  request  to  assist 
any  person  to  leave  this  nation    This  would 
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perhaps  be  a  much  more  worthy  foundation 
program  than  some  we  have  r«oently  read 
about  In  the  newspapers. 

So  let  us  have  a  little  more  objective  talk- 
ing, teaching,  preaching  and  writing  about 
our  country.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  cover  up 
the  faults  and  inequities  in  our  society,  but 
let  us  be  fair  about  them  and  tell  all  that  Is 
good  along  with  the  bad. 

Let  us  work  together  to  build  a  stronger 
and  better  America  to  the  end  that  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  will  be  proud  to  in- 
herit a  nation  that  is  truly  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom, the  hope  of  mankind  and  the  paragon 
of  free  and  democratic  governments. 


CRASH  LOCATOR  BEACONS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  my  support  to  the  bill  Introduced  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Ottinger — H.R.  8804 — 
which  will  direct  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  require  crash  locator 
beacons  on  all  civil  aircraft  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  successfully 
utilized  radio  beacons  to  find  downed 
aircraft  and  their  crews  since  World 
War  II.  Rescue  helicopters  have  been 
1,'uided  to  pilots  who  were  forced  to  para- 
chute into  the  jimgles  of  North  Vietnam 
.sometimes  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
their  ejection  from  the  disabled  craft. 
The  immense  value  of  these  devices  is 
clear  both  to  the  saved  pilots  and  to  those 
who  conduct  the  search  and  rescue  mis- 
.sions  over  enemy  territory. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that 
many  commercial  produced  crash  lo- 
cator systems  have  been  developed,  test- 
ed, and  are  currently  available  to  the 
aviation  industry.  Aircraft  owners  have 
!)een  reluctant  to  install  and  use  these 
devices  for  two  reasons  i  The  cost  in- 
\olved  is  substantial,  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  an  emergency  signal  will 
be  picked  up  since  monitoring  eqtdpment 
IS  also  not  in  general  use. 

The  cost  of  installing  beacon  locator 
.systems  should  be  weighed  against  the 
costs  of  search  effort  expended  and  lives 
lost  because  crashes  were  not  found 
quickly  or  were  not  found  at  all.  The 
prices  presently  cited  for  the  beacons — 
S80  to  $750 — could  no  doubt  be  greatly 
reduced  if  manufacturers  were  to  begin 
large-scale  production  in  response  to  a 
directive  for  required  usage. 

Mr.  Ottincer's  bill  will  compel  com- 
inereial  air  carriers  to  operate  monitor- 
ing receivers  on  all  of  their  flights.  Most 
areas  of  the  United  States  woul*  there- 
fore be  periodically  monitored.  Air  Force 
and  Civil  Air  Patrol  rescue  planes  could 
cover  more  remote  regions  when  an  air- 
craft is  actually  reported  missing.  Au- 
thoritative industrj*  sources  estimate  the 
cost  of  an  installed  monitoring  unit  to 
be  about  $400.  Thus  the  entire  U.S.  fleet 
of  2,500  commercial  aircraft  could  be 
equipped  for  $1,000,000.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  requiring  the  airlines  to 
carr>'  listening  devices.  International 
maritime  law  has  long  required  most 
commercial    sea    vessels    to    constantly 
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monitor  an  international  distress 
frequency. 

With  the  technology  available  today 
there  should  be  no  excuses  for  failure  to 
locate  an  air  crash  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Yet  during  the  period  1961-67,  52 
aircraft  were  reported  missing  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  were  never 
found. 

The  case  for  universal  use  of  crash  lo- 
cator beacons  is  overwhelming.  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  promptly  enact  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
FUNDING  AND  BErNEFTTS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOSIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  introduce 
today  legislation  to  improve  the  funding 
and  benefits  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  legislation — H.R. 
770 — which  has  already  been  introduced 
in  this  session  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  co- 
sponsors.  Similar  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  House  during  the  last  Congress 
but,  unfortunately,  it  died  elsewhere  In 
our  legislative  system. 

This  bill  is  even  more  needed  and  justi- 
fied today  than  it  was  when  we  passed 
it  before.  Its  major  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  financing  and  funding  processes  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system,  so  as 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  the  retirement  fund  and  to  assure  that 
the  necessary  money  is  available  when 
needed  to  pay  the  annuities  of  Govern- 
ment retirees  and  survivor  annuitants  in 
full  and  on  time.  In  line  with  this,  title  I 
contains  six  specific  provisions  to 
strengthen  the  fund. 

One  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
increase  employee  and  agency  contribu- 
tions to  7  percent  from  the  present  61^2 
percent,  effective  in  January  1970,  While 
this  step  alone  would  contribute  much  to 
the  system's  fiscal  soundness,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  future  unfunded  obliga- 
tions may  be  met  by  appropriations. 

Among  the  improved  benefits  provided 
in  the  bill  are  these: 

Inclusion  of  compensation  for  over- 
time, differential,  premium  pay,  and  so 
forth,  for  retirement  contributions  and 
computation  purposes. 

Modification  of  the  average  salary 
computation  period  from  a  high-5  to  a 
high-3  period.  This  goal  is  highly  re- 
garded by  many  employees  and  employee 
organizations. 

A  system  of  granting  retirement  serv- 
ice credit  for  unused  sick  leave. 

Addition  of  another  1  percent  to  all 
future  cost-of-living  percentage  adjust- 
ments. 

Continues  or  restores  the  survivor  an- 
nuity of  a  spouse,  who  after  attaining 
age  60,  remarries  on  or  after  July  18. 
1966. 
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The  funding  and  benefit  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  highly  deservliig  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  time  that  we  provide  equitable 
benefits  for  our  loyal  employees  who 
have  made  a  career  of  sening  the  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  the  provision  allowing 
the  highest  3  years  of  pay  to  be  used  as 
the  base  for  computing  retirement  pay 
is  especially  deserving.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  rapid  price  escalation,  those 
whose  pay  has  finally  been  increased  to 
a  point  comparable  to  private  industry 
pay  should  not  be  penalized  by  using  a 
5 -year  base  period.  This  long  a  period 
overlooks  the  rapidly  changing  nature 
of  the  Government  pay  structure  and  our 
recent  efforts  to  upgrade  Federal  em- 
ployee salary  levels. 

It  will  do  little  good  for  thousands  of 
valuable  Government  employees  if  we 
raise  their  pay  briefly  before  retirement, 
then  compute  their  retirement  income 
based  on  5  years  of  previous  inequitably 
low  salaries.  Justice  demands  that  we  at 
least  reduce  the  computation  period  to 
3  years  so  that  the  pay  increases  which 
we  found  necessary  are  taken  into  better 
account. 

Since  the  House  has  previously  passed 
tills  highly  deserving  legislation,  there 
should  be  little  standing  in  tlie  way  of 
even  faster  approval  in  tliis  session,  I 
hope  Congress  will  meet  its  responsibility 
to  all  Government  employees  by  acting 
swiftly  to  write  these  improved  civil 
service  retirement  benefits  into  law. 


POPULATION  POLICY:   A  TIME  FOR 
ACTION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  these  days  it  seems 
we  here  in  Congress  overconcentrate  on 
certain  topical  issues  while  seemingly 
ignoring  significant  and  far-reaching 
areas  of  concern. 

A  good  example  is  that  of  President 
Johnson's  Advisorj-  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning.  The  Com- 
mittee, established  in  mid- 1968  and 
chaired  by  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller  m,  undertook  a  thorough 
analysis  of  ongoing  population  policies 
and  programs  and  reported  back  to  the 
President  with  a  series  of  major  recom- 
mendations. 

Much  valuable  time  and  effort  by  some 
of  the  top  experts  in  the  Nation  went 
into  those  recommendations,  yet  there 
has  been  no  indication  that  anyone 
plans  to  do  anything  at  this  point  but 
talk  about  it. 

My  concern  with  the  problems  of  world 
population  explosion  is  not  new;  during 
both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  I 
sponsored  legislation  asking  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Population  Pro- 
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Krams  and  Policies  The  bill  also  asked 
for  a  White  House  Population  Confer- 
ence, a  proposal  mt  t  by  admliustratlve 
action  when  President  John.son  estab- 
lished the  Advisory  Committee 

Today  I  am  introducmg  three  bill.s 
which  mark  the  betrinning  of  a  new  drive 
for  broadened  Govenunent  participation 
In  population  and  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  research  efforts.  Each  bill  is 
based  upon  a  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Committee,  and  I  plan  to  add 
other  bills,  if  needed,  to  further  imple- 
ment the  Committees  objectives  when 
the  administration'.^  own  stance  In  this 
area  becomes  known. 

The  first  bill  calls  for  a  Commission  on 
Population.  The  15-member  Commission 
would  report  in  2  years  Its  findings  in 
these  fleld.s 

First.  Social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  population  trends  in  the 
Umted  States. 

Second  Major  trends  in  world  pcjpu- 
lation  growth  as  they  relate  to  US  pol- 
icies anci  programs: 

Third  Research  needs,  resources,  and 
progress  in  the  field  of  population  and 
family  planning; 

Fourth  Consequences  of  alternative 
population  policies: 

Fifth.  The  need  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  recognize  the  relationship  between 
population  trends  and  the  quality  of  life, 
and 

Suth.  A  review  of  the  extent  to  which 
recommendations  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  have  been  carried  out 

The  second  bill  proposes  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
set  up  a  National  Institute  for  Population 
Research  withm  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Such  an  L^.stitute  would  serve 
the  need  for  a  concentrated — yet  broad- 
based — research  program  in  population 
policy 

The  Institute  would  conduct  and  sup- 
p<3rt  research  and  training  m  population 
matters  such  as  the  physiology  of  human 
reproduction,  the  development  and  eval- 
uation of  means  of  fertility  regulation. 
and  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
population  change 

Already,  valuable  population  policy  re- 
search efforts  are  being  done  by  many 
Institutions.  These  endeavors  should  be 
further  encouraged  In  order  to  .supple- 
ment current  programs  and  to  provide 
for  expanded  research,  the  third  bill  asks 
for  construction  grants  to  be  made  for 
population  research  centers 

Greater  supphes  of  trained  personnel 
will  be  needed  as  research  programs  and 
service  programs  are  expanded,  and  all 
of  these  contingencies  are  foreseen  by 
these  proposals  Basic  support  m  large 
part  would  continue  to  stem  from  the  re- 
search institutions,  and  increased  assist- 
ance would  flow  from  the  new  National 
In.stitute  for  Population  Research 

A  number  of  other  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  Presidents  Committee 
which  do  not  require  legislative  action, 
and  I  would  certainly  urge  that  these  be 
carried  out.  In  addition.  I  favor  substan- 
tial Increases  in  funding  for  family  plan- 
ning services  as  proposed  m  the  Commit- 
tee report,  but  I  am  waiting  to  see  what 
action  the  Nixon  administration  takes 
before  I  make  additional  proposals. 
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At  this  point,  initial  signs  are  optimis- 
tic Secretarv'  Finch  de.serves  praise  for 
tu.s  recent  move  to  supplement  funds  for 
the  Child  Health  Institute  family  plan- 
niriK  pr()Krani.  but  even  at  an  expanded 
level  current  needs  far  outweiijh  avail- 
able supplies,  and  I  hope  that  even  more 
additional  resources  can  be  found  for  tins 
vital  program 

Other  nonlegislative  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Committee  also  should 
be  implemenU'd  I  urt,e  that  these  steps 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible 

First  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  develop  specific 
5-year  plans  for  population  and  family 
planning  programs. 

Second  The  Office  of  Education  pro- 
vide significant  assistance  to  appropriate 
education  agencies  in  the  development 
of  materials  on  population  and  family 
life, 

T!:ird  International  programs  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  prop- 
erly allix-ated  and  effectively  utilized  by 
recipient  countries  and  agencies;  and 

Fourth  Experienced  specialists  from 
other  coimtries  should  be  invited  to  serve 
on  advi,sory  groups  for  both  domestic  and 
mtematlonal  programs 

To  go  along  with  the  three  bills  denved 
from  the  President  s  Committee  report, 
I  am  also  introducing  a  proposal  provid- 
mg  for  congressional  review  concerning 
policies  and  goals  of  the  entire  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  feel  it  imperative 
that  Congress  have  on  hand  annual  com- 
pilations showing  the  thrust  and  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  health  programs  in  all  areas — 
from  population  control  to  !,'erlatnc  care. 
Effective  population  control  will  be  a 
crucial  factor  m  the  drive  to  halt  poverty 
and  blight  But  controls  on  further 
growth  have  little  effect  on  persons  al- 
ready m  need.  The  blunt  fact  is  that 
hunger  exists  for  too  many  citizens  in 
this  richest  of  all  countries;  the  blunt 
fact  IS  that  Americans  spend  more  on 
pet  food  than  on  food  stamps  for  the 
poor 

It  IS  a  terrible  enigma  to  be  able  to  fly 
men  past  and  around  the  moon,  yet  have 
millions  starving  and  undernounshed ; 
we  can  spend  millions  to  burn  villages, 
but  how  much  do  we  spend  to  eradicate 
liunger ' 

Hunger,  like  population,  too  often  gets 
shunted  aside  for  more  immediate 
mundane  issues  But  these  are  real 
problems,  calling  for  immediate  action. 
And  so,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  such 
action,  I  am  today  introducing  two  bills 
which  would  act  as  a  signilicant  first  .step 
in  a  war  on  hunger  One  bill,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commi.ssion  on  Hunger,  was  spon- 
sored last  Congress  by  a  broad  range  of 
Members  and  again  deserves  considera- 
tion The  other,  the  Human  Nutrition 
.Act  of  1969.  provides  for  a  coordinated 
program  to  improve  nutrition  levels 
through  creation  of  an  .A-ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  by  an  Advi.sory  Council  on 
Human  Nutrition. 

The  future  of  humanity  is  largely 
dictated  by  the  size  of  humanity  itself. 
Hunger  looms  as  a  key  problem  not  only 
from  differences  in  income  levels,  but 
also  because  of  the   rapidly  expanding 
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demands  for  resources  created  by  a 
spiraling  population.  As  living  standards 
rise,  and  the  death  rate  falls  because  of 
improved  health  standards,  the  popula- 
tion squeeze  will  grow  even  tighter.  The 
time  for  planning  and  reseaich  Is  now. 
and  a  viable  program  has  been  laid  out 
by  the  President's  Committee.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee,  its  members  and 
Its  staff  for  providing  an  excellent  and 
important  contribution  in  this  important 
area. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  the 
President's  Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning  has  made  such  an  out- 
standing presentation  I  am  including 
the  report  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
would  also  like  to  in.sert  a  letter  from 
Planned  Parenthood  World  Population 
endorsing  the  President's  Committee 
recommendations,  a  resolution  passed  in 
January  by  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Executive  Committee,  an  editorial  from 
the  January  27,  1969.  New  Yok  Times, 
three  articles  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  matters  of  population  and  hunger, 
and  an  article  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development's  population 
program  assistance  handbook  for  Sep- 
tember 1968  which  deals  with  worldwide 
aspects  of  the  population  problem, 

Tlie  insertions  follow: 

POPrLATION       AND       PaMILT       PLANNING         THE 

Transition    Phom    Concern    to  Action 
I  Report    of    tiie    Presldenfs    Committee    on 
Population  and  Pamilv  Planning,  Novem- 
ber 19681 

proposals  for  immediate  con.sideration 
The  world's  population  problems  must  be 
.high  on  the  world's  agenda.  In  the  more  de- 
veloped nations,  pre«ent  rates  of  population 
growth  cannot  continue  indefinitely  without 
causing  ,s«prlouB  social  and  environmental 
problems  The  rapid  growth  rate*  of  the 
developing  nations  are  a  threat  U)  their 
own  plans  for  economic  and  social  progre.ss. 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  may  well 
depend.  In  both,  the  level  uf  information  and 
underst-andlng  must  lie  improved  In  botli 
the  very  quality  of  life  is  at  stake 

No  simple  program  will  resolve  the  world's 
pt>pulatlon  problems  They  demand  a  variety 
of  actions  on  a  sustained  basis  by  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals This  report  recommends  a  broad  range 
of  actions  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  resolve  pressing  problems  and  to 
establish  sound,  long-range  policies  Pres- 
ent problems  are  so  urgent,  liowever.  thai 
the  Committee  has  .selected  from  the  full 
report  the  following  Icey  proposals,  recom- 
mended   for    Immediate   consideration 

.As  Its  first  reeponslbllity,  the  Committee 
•  onsldered  domestic  programs  In  population 
and  family  planning  intended  prlmajrlly  to 
further  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  The  Committee  is  convinced 
moreover,  that  sound  domestic  programs  wil! 
increase  our  experience  and  icnowledgf,  and 
In  consequence  will  malce  our  participation 
in  International  programs  more  useful  and 
valued.  The  Cormnlttee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends 

1  That  the  Federal  Government  rapidiv 
expand  family  planning  programs  to  malce 
information  and  services  available  by  1973 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  American  women 
who  want  but  cannot  afford  them 

This  policy  will  require  an  Increase  In  the 
Federal  appropriation  for  domestic  family 
planning  services,  to  be  provided  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  basU,  from  $30  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  to  $150  million  in  1973.  This 
Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  providing  help 
to  an  estimated  five  million  women  now  de- 
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prlved  by  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
opportunity  to  plan  their  famlUee  effectively, 

2  That  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  develop  specific  five-year  plans 
for  their  population  and  family  planning 
programs 

The  task  to  be  done  Is  so  complex  that  a 
detailed,  long-range  plan  is  essential  for 
translating  policy  into  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. A  prospectus  for  such  a  plan  Is  pre- 
sented in  the  full  report. 

3.  That  the  Offloe  of  Education  provide  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  appropriate  education 
agencies  In  the  development  of  materials  on 
population  and  family  life. 

All  levels  of  the  educational  system  stand 
in  need  of  materials  and  curricula  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  population 
change,  so  that  the  American  people  can 
confront  population  Issues  Intelligently. 
Also  needed  are  curricula  on  family  life  so 
that  personal  decisions  about  marriage  and 
parenthood  can  be  made  responsibly  and 
wltii  adequate  Information.  Federal  assist- 
ance for  local  educational  programs  In  these 
fields  -should  be  expanded  rapidly  to  at  least 
^8  million  annually. 

Beyond  this  nation's  domestic  needs,  the 
United  States  shjwes  with  other  nations  a 
concern  about  the  world's  population  prob- 
lems. Increasing  numbers  of  countries, 
caught  In  the  crisis  of  rapid  population 
growth,  recognize  that  their  aspirations  for 
a  better  life  may  be  frustrated  without  effec- 
tive population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Assisting  such  programs  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  commitment  to 
help  the  developing  countries.  The  Commit- 
tee therefore  recommends: 

4.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  ex- 
pand its  programs  of  International  assist- 
ance in  population  and  family  planning  as 
rapidly  as  funds  can  be  properly  allocated 
by  the  U.S.  and  effectively  utilized  by  recip- 
ient coimtries  and  agencies. 

Reducing  population  growth  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  economic  development.  And  j'et  / 
in  most  of  the  developing  countries,  a  de- 
cline In  birth  rates  Is  necessary  If  they  are 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  their 
people.  Programs  In  population  should  con- 
tinue to  have  high  priority  and  Increasing 
support  as  part  of  general  assistance  to  social 
and  economic  development.  It  Is  clear  now 
that  our  expenditures  for  assistance  in  this 
field  sliould  grow  substantially  In  the  next 
three  to  five  years;  however,  the  amount  and 
allocation  of  increase  should  depend  on  a 
continuing  review  of  our  efforts  In  this  field 
and  the  scale  and  effectiveness  of  programs 
undertaken  by  the  developing  countries. 

5.  That  experienced  specialists  from  other 
countries  be  invited  to  serve  on  advisory 
groups  for  both  our  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional programs. 

The  American  contribution  to  population 
programs  abroad  can  only  be  a  small  part  of 
their  total  costs,  so  It  must  be  allocated 
through  a  carefully  considered  set  of  priori- 
ties to  maximize  long-term  effects.  This  allo- 
cation will  be  more  effective  if  the  Federal 
Government  seeks  the  advice  of  experts  from 
other  countries,  some  of  which  have  more 
experience  with  large-scale  family  planning 
programs  than  our  own  country.  Americans 
have  served  on  such  advisory  groups  for  other 
countries:  we  should  seek  in  return  the 
benefit  of  similar  advice  for  both  our  do- 
mestic and  international  programs. 

Additional  research  and  a  greater  supply 
of  trained  personnel  are  essential  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  Larger  re- 
search programs,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  recommended  expansion  of  service 
programs,  will  create  a  demand  for  qualified 
personnel  and  for  programs  to  train  them. 
Tlie  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

6.  That  the  newly  established  Center  for 
Population  Research  accelerate  the  Federal 
Government's    research    and    training    pro- 
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grams  in  both  the  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences and  that  within  two  years  the  Center 
be  expanded  into  a  National  Institute  for 
Population  Research,  established  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  expanded  program  of  biomedical  and 
social  science  research  and  training  in  popu- 
lation supported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  coordinated  by  its  Center  for  Population 
Research  should  rise  to  $30  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  and  to  $100  million  In  1971. 
This  level  of  funding  will  enable  the  Center 
to  launch  needed  programs  on  Improved 
methods  of  contraception,  basic  research  on 
the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  social 
science  research  Integral  to  population  prob- 
lems. The  Center  should  become  the  focal 
point  within  the  government  for  information 
about  population  research  and  training, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

Planning  should  begin  now  to  bring  about 
its  transformation  into  a  separate  National 
Institute  for  Population  Research  within  the 
next  two  years, 

7,  That  the  Federal  Government  provide 
basic  support  for  population  studies  centers. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  basic  support 
for  existing  population  centers  primarily  In 
universities  to  carry  out  research  and  train- 
ing programs  In  the  biomedical,  health  and 
social  sciences.  Support  should  also  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  university 
centers.  Such  support  will  attract  scientists, 
teachers  and  administrators  by  assuring  them 
of  career  opportunities.  Basic  support  lor  ex- 
isting and  additional  centers,  including  con- 
struction, Is  estimated  at  an  average  annual 
cost  of  $40  million. 

Making  family  planning  available  and 
effective  Is  a  principal  aim  of  the  actions 
recommended  for  immediate  consideration, 
but  family  planning  Is  only  one  of  the  im- 
portant Influences  on  population  change. 
Population  trends  are  Influenced  profoundly 
by  many  other  things — for  example,  by  tax 
policies,  participation  of  women  in  the  latwr 
force,  Job  and  housing  opportunities,  popu- 
lation mobility,  and  marriage  rates.  tJnfor- 
tunately.  fcwth  knowledge  and  public  Infor- 
mation about  population  trends  and  policies 
are  limited.  The  present  report,  completed  In 
four  months,  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
more  thorough  review.  The  Committee  there- 
fore recommends: 

8,  That  Congress  authorize  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  Commission  on  Population. 

Such  a  Commission  should  make  tiie 
American  public  aware  of  the  economic,  edu- 
cational and  social  Impact  of  population 
trends.  It  should  analyze  the  consequences 
of  alternative  U.S,  policies  In  the  light  of 
this  country's  determination  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  American  life.  It  should  evaluate 
the  progress  of  this  nation's  programs  and 
review  the  extent  to  which  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  this  Committee  have  been  imple- 
mented. The  Commission  could  have  a  major 
Impact  In  highlighting  for  the  American 
people  the  urgency  and  Importance  of  the 
population  problem. 

These  proposals  have  been  selected  by  the 
Committee  as  deserving  of  special  emphasis. 
They  are  taken  from  the  fuH  report,  which 
follows. 

THE    PROBLEM 


On  Human  Rights  Day,  Decdteber  11,  1967, 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  ofHlje  United 
Nations  made  public  a  "World  Leaders  Dec- 
laration on  Population,"  This  document  was 
signed  by  the  heads  of  thirty  nations  Includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Among  Its  principles  were  these: 

"The  population  problem  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  principal  element  In  long-range 
national  planning  if  governments  are  to 
achieve  their  economic  goals  and  fulflll  the 
aspirations  of  their  people. 

"The  great  majority  of  parents  desire  to 
have  the  knowledge  and  means  to  plan  their 
families;  the  opportunity  to  decide  the  num- 
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ber  and  spacing  of  children  is  a  basic  human 
right." 

Support  for  these  statements  by  national 
leaders  through  the  United  Nations  reveals 
the  increasing  concern  about  population 
problems  throughout  the  world  and  a  grow- 
ing determination  to  do  something  about 
them. 

Rapid  population  growth  t?  a  direct  result 
of  man's  enhanced  ability  at  death  control. 
Modern  medicine  and  Improved  nutrition 
have  cut  death  rates  tliroughout  the  world, 
thus  upsetting  the  traditional  balance  be- 
tween births  and  deaths  and  producing  rates 
of  population  growth  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  man.  If  present  growth  rates  re- 
main unchecked,  the  present  world  popula- 
tion of  3V2  billion  will  double  to  seven  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  century 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  this  increase  will 
occur  in  tlie  developing  nations.  With  growth 
rates  averaging  2 ''2  per  cent  per  year,  the  de- 
veloping nations  are  suffering  an  acute  Im- 
balance between  births  and  deaths,  and 
tliroughout  much  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  successful  efforts  at  economic  de- 
velopment find  tlieir  gains  diluted  by  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  of  people.  Most  of  the 
additional  population  will,  therefore,  come 
into  the  world  with  limited  prospects  of  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  education  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  Industrialized  nations  declines  In 
death  rates  have  been  followed  by  declines  in 
birth  rates  la  the  United  States,  the  result- 
ing rate  of  natural  population  increase  has 
been  about  one  per  cent  per  year.  This  rate 
of  growth  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
Eventually,  It  will  mean  severe  social  and 
economic  dislocations.  At  present,  however, 
America  faces  a  dlfEctilty  of  another  kind. 
Some  members  of  our  society,  most  of  them 
poor,  are  unable  to  limit  their  families  to 
tlie  number  of  children  they  want.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  more  children  than  they 
desire  and  these  children  are  too  often  con- 
demned to  perpetuate  the  poverty  of  their 
parents.  Domestic  programs  should  make 
family  planning  available  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  to  all  our  citizens. 

The  population  problem  Is  serious  enough 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  assuring  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  supply  of  food  for  the  an- 
ticipated increase  In  numbers  But  it  Is  far 
deeper  than  that,  since  it  affects  health  and 
nutrition,  literacy  and  education,  productive 
employment  and  living  standards.  In  essence, 
it  Is  concerned  not  with  the  quantity  of 
human  life  but  with  its  quality. 

At  the  same  time,  solving  the  population 
problem  will  not  solve  everything.  Reducing 
excessive  rates  of  population  growth  will 
speed  development  in  the  poorer  nations. 
But  reductions  in  birth  rates  must  be  ac- 
companied by  positive  programs  of  economic 
development. 

Accordingly,  this  Committee  faced  the 
question:  Wliat  population  and  family  plan- 
ning policies  ought  the  United  State  to  adopt 
in  its  long-range  efforts  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  Its  own  citizens  and  to  con- 
tribute, to  the  improvement  of  life  in  the 
developing  nations? 

Since  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message  ol  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has 
shown  a  sharply  increased  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  popiilation  prob- 
lems as  tliey  affect  both  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  Tills  report,  requested  by  the 
President,  is  one  indication  of  that  new 
awareness  and  proposes  establishing  mecha- 
nisms through  which  the  government  can 
review  existing  policies  and  develop  programs 
as  the  needs  demand, 

Ot-R    DOMESTIC    RESPONSIBILmES 

This  section  outlines  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  achieving  a  society  in 
which  all  parents  can  have  the  number  of 
children  they  want  -.vhen  they  want  them. 
For   the   majority   of    the   American   people. 
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thU  goal  will  b«  attained  by  research  pro- 
frama  yielding  superior  contraceptive  meth- 
ods and  increased  knowledge  about  human 
reprodactlon  by  training  programs  for 
physicians  and  other  family  planning  pro- 
fessionals, and  by  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation 

Por  the  or.e-flfth  of  Americans  who  are 
poor  or  nearly  poor  however  these  programs 
win  not  be  enough  The  current  availability 
of  family  planning  la  of  itttle  help  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  services  who  do  not 
know  that  they  are  available,  or  who  live 
where  medical  services  are  scarce 

The  lack  of  family  planning  services 
among  the  poor  is  not  a  problem  confined  tc 
one  rice  nor  is  It  confined  to  the  urban 
areas.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  nations  poor 
are  white  and  only  one-third  live  In  central 
city  slums  Neither  Is  the  problem  confined 
to  -ert-iin  get.graphlc  areas,  the  people 
needing  services  live  In  all  sections  of  the 
country 

Moreover  the  poor  are  precisely  those  for 
whom  i  Uck  ]f  family  p;annlng  services  Is 
moat  disastrous  While  surveys  Indicate  that 
poor  people  w.int  no  more  children  tlian 
those  who  are  not  poor  they  have  in  fact 
many  more  children  Excessive  fertility  can 
drtve  a  Xjunlly  into  pover-y  .is  well  as  reduce 
It*  cbaaeas  of  escaping  It  The  frequency  of 
maternal  deaths,  the  level  .f  infant  mor- 
tilltv  ind  the  number  of  children  who  are 
chronically  handicapped  are  al!  markedly 
greater  among  the  poor  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  population  One  of  tre  most  effective 
meisures  that  could  be  taken  to  lower  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  rates  among  mothem 
and  children  would  be  to  help  the  poor  to 
have  the  number  of  children   they  desire 

It  Is  estimated  that  five  million  American 
women  want  r.imllv  plmnlng  services  but 
cannot  get  them  because  they  cannot  dfford 
them  or  have  no  ready  access  tJ  them  Basic 
legislation  already  exists,  but  modifications 
to  provide  adequate  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations will  be  needed  Under  present 
legislation  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfire  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  programs  U5  bring 
familv  plar:n'ng  services  to  'he  poor  Such 
programs  and  private  efforts  n  iw  reach 
about  one  million  needv  women  In  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  health  resources  In  poor 
nelghborhoo<ls.  services  needed  to  reach  an 
estimated  five  million  women  will  require 
dedicated  effort  and  careful  planning  The 
Committee  therefore  rec  immends  That  the 
PederHl  Government  rapidly  expand  family 
planning  programs  to  make  Information  and 
services  available  bv  1973  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  all  American  women  who  want  but 
cannot  afford  them 

An  outline  of  a  long-range  plan  to  create 
adequate  =ervice  structures,  developed  with 
DHEW  speclflcally  in  mind,  appears  :n  the 
last  section  of  this  report 

Three  different  typ>e8  of  federally-assisted 
programs  .tow  provide  familv  planning  serv- 
ices jrlmarlly  to  the  poor: 

1  Project  grants  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  DHEW  and  of  the  Community  Action 
Pn^ifram  of  OEO  can  be  used  to  establish  or 
exfJAfid   family  planning  servlcee. 

2  Formula  grants  to  States  for  compre- 
hensive health  serricee  and  maternal  and 
child  health  can  be  used  to  suppi.rt  family 
planning  In  order  to  retelve  a  maternal  and 
child  health  grant  a  State  must  provide 
family  planning  services  and  make  them 
available  statewide  by  197,5 

3  Cash  assistance  Is  provided  by  State*  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  with  the 
Federal  Govfrnnient  sharing  m  the  .-oets. 
Recent  Federal  legislation  requires  that  each 
State  offer  ramily  planning  'ervices  to  the 
recipients  of  such  aaslstance  (The  accept- 
ance of  icrv'.ces  Is  voluntary  and  not  a  con- 
dition of  welfare  payments  )  Under  Medi- 
caid, the  Federal  G<jvernment  also  shares 
with  the  States  the  cost  of  paying  the  medi- 
cal bills  of  tile  poor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  order  to  fit  tbea«  programj  into  a  sus- 
tained plan  to  make  family  planning  servlcee 
available,  two  app«Lrently  oonfilcting  objec- 
tlvee  must  be  reconciled.  The  basic  thrust 
of  recent  Pedaral  {x>llcy  emphaalxea  the  Im- 
portance of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
health  care,  making  specialized  health  serv- 
ices a  part  of  general  health  services.  The 
fragmenting  of  health  servlcee  Into  a  hoet 
of  special  programs  tends  to  reduce  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  general  health 
care  Medical  and  allied  health  resourcea  are 
scarce  in  p<x)r  neighborhoods  Relying  solely 
on  the  development  of  comprehenalve  medi- 
cal care  for  the  poor,  however,  might  seri- 
ously delay  the  provision  of  family  planning 
servlcee. 

(Our  ciinsluslon  Is  that  specialized  family 
plaaning  services  should  be  provided  now. 
and  that  later  as  comprehensive  medical 
services  become  available,  family  planning 
projects  can  be  absorbed  Into  the  broader 
health  systems  The  Committee  therefore 
recommends  That  Federal  programs  for  the 
delivery  of  family  planning  services  be  de- 
veloped in  phases,  moving  from  Initial 
provision  through  specialized  progranu  to 
eventual  Incorporation  into  comprehensive 
health  services 

Under  such  ^n  approach,  project  grants, 
as  the  first  phase  would  provide  the  mearis 
of  intniducing  family  planning  services 
speedily  into  areas  of  [>overty 

In  the  next  phase,  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  the  program  would  be  attained  This  would 
mean  establishing  opportunities  for  the  poor 
and  near  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  family 
planning  services  offered  them  as  part  of 
comprehensive  medical  .services 

To  the  extent  that  family  planning  service* 
are  made  available  Ui  the  poor  through  pub- 
licly supported  institutions— whether  they 
are  hospitals,  health  departments,  other 
health  centers  or  family  planning  clinics — 
those  services  will  usually  be  located  in  areas 
where  the  potir  live  But  their  use  need  not 
be  limited  exclusively  to  the  poor  Other  peo- 
ple whiise  incomes  are  above  the  level  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  that  qualifies  them 
for  Medicaid  will  find  the  services  convenient 
and  shnuld  nave  .access  to  them  The  pro- 
posals that  have  been  outlined  will  encourage 
a  wider  use  of  the  Institutions  offering  family 
planning  services  Individuals  will  be  charged 
the  cost  of  services,  paying  it  out  of  their 
:)wn  p<x:kets  or  through  public  financing, 
depending  on  their  income  level.  The  poor 
»Tll  not  use  ,ine  set  of  institutions  and  their 
ne:Khbor8  another. 

At  the  community  level,  the  provision  of 
modern  familv  planning  services  for  approxi- 
mately five  million  women  will  require  the 
active  participation  of  private  physicians, 
hospitals,  health  departments,  voluntary 
agencies,  anti-fxnertv  programs  and  welfare 
departments.  A  uniform  delivery  pattern 
applicable  in  all  communities  does  not  now 
exist,  nor  would  such  unitormltv  be  desirable 
In  this  lleht.  the  different  programs 
launched  in  the  last  few  years  by  DHEW  end 
OEO  should  be  viewed  as  complementary. 
DHEW  fund  for  family  planning  services  are 
channeled  primarily  through  medical  institu- 
tions and  official  health  agencies,  while  OBO 
projects  are  Initiated  by  .onununltv  action 
agencies  and  are  usually  tieit;hburhood-based. 
Other  Federal  departments  such  as  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Agriculture,  De- 
fense and  Interior  are  In  a  position  to  serve 
.special  groups  and  several  have  begun  to  do 
.^o 

So  that  the  Congress  wlU  more  easily 
understand  the  particular  rules  of  each 
agency  and  can  satisfy  itself  that  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort  Is  not  present,  the 
Committee  recommends  That  in  presenting 
to  the  Congress  their  .separate  budgets  for 
family  planning  services  DHEW  and  OEO 
fach  make  Its  own  presentation  in  the  con- 
•ext  or  an  overall  Federal  budget  for  such 
sen.  ices. 

Current  estimates  put  the  annual  coot  to 
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the  Federal  Government  of  providing  family 
planning  services  at  an  average  of  WO  per 
woman,  with  considerable  variation  depend- 
ing on  individual  circumstances.  To  reach  Ave 
million  women  would  accordingly  require 
$160  million  a  year  In  Federal  support 
Changes  in  cost  estimates.  Including  those 
resulting  from  program  experience,  can  be 
reflected  In  future  budget  requests,  but  in- 
creases of  MO  million  annually  for  the  next 
few  years  can  be  put  to  high  priority  use  re- 
gardless of  later  variations  In  unit  costs.  In 
any  case,  costs  are  low  compared  to  health 
and  social  benefits.  The  Committee  therefore 
recommends :  That  Federal  appropriations  for 
domestic  family  planning  services  be  steadily 
Increased  from  the  present  MO  million  in 
fiscal  1960  to  $60  million  In  1970,  and  thence 
by  MO  million  Incremenu  to  a  total  of  $150 
million  In  1073  In  the  Immediate  future,  the 
largest  share  of  the  Increases  should  be  con- 
centrated in  the  project  grant  programs  of 
DHEW  and  OEO 

Education  and  information 
The  domestic  programs  outlined  above  have 
dealt  with  family  planning  services  and  not 
with  other  aspects  of  the  population  field 
This  seems  appropriate  because  our  govern- 
ment has  a  policy  for  providing  family  plan- 
ning services  to  those  who  want  them.  The 
Committee  recommends  studies  and  discus- 
sion as  a  basis  for  Increasing  public  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  population  trends. 
Support  for  enlightened  population  policy 
and  the  attalimient  of  Its  goals  require  that 
Information  about  population  matters,  in- 
cluding family  planning  and  responsible  par- 
enthood, be  Incorporated  Into  the  system  of 
education  Of  particular  Importance  Is  the 
Inclusion  of  population  and  family  planning 
materials  into  the  curricula  of  medical  and 
professlona.  schools  for  the  training  of  such 
related  personnel  as  nurses,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  home  economists,  and  edu- 
cators. Support  should  be  given  to  a  stronger 
emphasis  on  population  studies  In  the  social 
science  departments  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  attention  the  schools  are  now  giving 
to  population  matters,  particularly  sex  edu- 
cation, has  been  largely  stimulated  by  vol- 
untary agencies  and  private  foundations 
The  effort  should  now  receive  Increased  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  should  be  directed  to  ex- 
pand both  Its  own  effort  In  this  area  and 
Its  grant  support  for  the  preparation  of  edu- 
cational materials  in  population  dynamics 
and  family  life  education.  The  Committee 
therefore  recommends:  That  the  Office  of 
Education  provide  significant  assistance  to 
appropriate  education  agencies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  materials  on  population  and  fam- 
ily life 

Our  estimate  Is  that  this  program  should 
be  funded  at  about  $5  million  per  year  for 
innovations  in  the  public  schools.  $2  million 
for  special  education  projects  in  the  first 
year,  and  about  SI  inllUon  for  fellowships 
for  teacher  training  in  population  studies 
and  family  planning  In  the  first  year. 

The  public  discussion  that  will  lead  toward 
a  national  consensus  on  the  policy  Implica- 
tions of  population  growth  for  the  family, 
the  .social  structure,  and  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  nation  must  be  carried  on  as 
widely  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  proper 
limitations  on  governmental  Intervention  in 
this  regard,  private  organizations  should 
continue  to  have  a  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity In  encouraging  this  discussion:  but  it  is 
Important  that  such  efforts  expand  as  gov- 
ernmtntal  support  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams expands  Tlie  Committee  therefore 
recommends  That  private  organizations  and 
the  mass  media  expand  their  efforts  In  pro- 
moting public  understanding  of  the  popu- 
lation situation  and  of  the  effects  of  popu- 
lation trends  upon  family  life,  educational 
and  occupational  opportunities,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  the  general  quality  of  life. 
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A  public  consensus  In  support  of  enlight- 
ened policies  rests  on  sound  Information 
about  p>opulatlon  change  and  Its  conse- 
quences for  all  sectors  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Different  audiences  should  be  reached 
and  Informed:  officials  In  national.  State 
and  local  govermnent;  scientists,  writers  and 
educators:  members  of  the  health  and  social 
welfare  professions;  the  lay  public  Including 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  urban,  rural,  mid- 
dle class,  jjoor,  youth,  parents,  especially 
women  In  the  chlldbearing  ages,  and  special 
interest  groupw  such  as  the  business  commu- 
nity, PTA,  Industry,  labor,  and  religious 
groujjs. 

OUR     INTZXNATIONAI.     RESPONStBILrriES 

A  number  of  countries  have  recently 
adopted  official  policies  or  programs  designed 
to  make  family  planning  services  available 
as  health  measures  or  to  decrease  their  rates 
of  population  growth  or  both.  The  policies 
and  programs  differ  widely.  In  some  coun- 
tries, policy  statements  are  unaccompanied 
by  programs:  elsewhere,  programs  are  oper- 
ating without  official  policy  statements.  Tet 
In  all  the  developing  world,  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  people  live  In  countries  where 
programs  have  been  started  or  policies  an- 
nounced. 

In  many  countries,  family  planning  Is 
gaining  support  as  a  means  of  Improving  the 
health  and  welfare  of  families.  More  and 
more  countries  are  also  explicitly  recognizing 
that  their  plans  for  economic  and  social 
progress  are  being  Jeopiardlzed  by  high  rates 
of  population  growth.  In  terms  of  the  recency 
of  the  effort,  the  progress  Is  Impressive.  How- 
ever, given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  objectives  set  by  many  countries,  the 
scale  of  the  effort  Is  grossly  Inadequate. 

While  a  great  deal  can  and  should  be  done 
now  with  the  personnel  and  knowledge  al- 
ready available,  this  Is  a  new  field  in  which 
It  Is  essential  to  build  a  sound  base  for  larger 
efforts  In  the  coming  years.  Population  prob- 
lems will  almost  certainly  be  of  urgent  con- 
cern to  the  world  beyond  the  end  of  this 
century.  Every  delay  now  will  increase  the 
difficulties  of  future  generations. 

Policy 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  for  Inter- 
national assistance  In  this  field  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  excessive  rates  of  population 
growth  Impede  economic  and  social  progress 
and  on  the  principle  that  effective  access  to 
family  planning  information  and  service 
should  be  universally   available. 

The  United  States  should  encourage  all 
nations  to  consider  the  Impact  of  popula- 
tion factors  on  their  development  programs 
and  to  undertake  action  appropriate  to  their 
own  situations.  At  the  same  time,  this  na- 
tion should  not  require  any  particular  popu- 
lation policy  as  a  condition  of  economic  or 
other  aid.  The  United  States  should  continue, 
through  appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, to  be  ready  on  request  to  assist  any 
country  to  develop  or  strengthen  popula- 
tion policies  and  programs  based  on  respect 
fcir  individual  conscience  and  choice.  Such 
a.sslstance  should  be  available  even  to  those 
countries  not  presently  receiving  U.S.  foreign 
iisslstance  funds, 

Prog:ram   development   in   the   international 

field 

The  Federal  Government  already  recog- 
nizes that  programs  In  the  population  field 
merit  high  priority  as  an  Integral  part  of 
-eneral  developmental  assistance  while  ac- 
knowledging that  reduction  of  population 
t'rowth  is  not  a  substitute  for  other  develop- 
tnental  assistance  or  progress.  Excessive 
population  growth  retards  general  develop- 
ment; the  converse  is  also  true,  that  progress 
in  social  and  economic  development  tends 
•■  o  accelerate  the  adoption  of  family  planning 
and  to  speed  a  reduction  In  the  birth  rate. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  pro- 
'■ide  assistance  to  other  countries,  at  their 
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request,  to  help  them  develop  and  Imple- 
ment their  own  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs.  Funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  should  be  Increased  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  properly  allocated  by  the  U.S. 
and  effectively  tised  by  the  recipients.  Coun- 
tries requesting  such  aid  should  have  plans 
for  population  programs  to  which  they  are 
prepared  to  give  strong  support,  including 
the  commitment  of  local  resources  and  per- 
sonnel. The  United  States,  on  Ite  side,  must 
assign  qualified  personnel  to  review  the  re- 
quests for  aid  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  resulting  programs  as  appro- 
priate. In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem, enough  is  known  now  to  Justify  support 
for  large-scale  family  planning  programs. 
With  no  more  than  existing  methods  and 
knowledge,  millions  of  couples  around  the 
world  who  want  to  limit  the  number  of  their 
children  can  be  helped  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  recommends:  That  the 
United  States  continue  to  expand  Its  pro- 
grams of  International  assistance  In  popu- 
lation and  family  planning  as  rapidly  as 
funds  can  be  properly  allocated  by  the  U.S. 
and  effectively  utilized  by  recipient  coun- 
tries and  agencies. 

Where  maternal  and  child  health  services 
are  weak  or  nonexistent,  family  planning  pro- 
grams can  be  carried  out  independently  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an  Important  ave- 
nue through  which  such  services  can  be  es- 
tablished or  strengthened.  Available  evidence 
indicates  that  the  shorter  the  time  since  the 
last  birth,  the  more  Interested  couples  are  In 
family  planning.  A  recent  birth  reminds  par- 
ents of  their  continuing  fecundity  and  the 
problems  they  may  encounter  In  caring  ade- 
quately for  their  growing  families  as  well  as 
the  question  of  ^blrth  spacing.  The  Initial 
success  of  International  postpartum  family 
planning  programs  illustrates  how  limited  re- 
sources can  make  a  significant  difference. 
Since  family  planning  is  welcomed  In  the 
early  post-partum  period,  special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  reach  women  at  de- 
livery and  shortly  thereafter.  Therefore  the 
Committee  recommends:  That  In  establish- 
ing prlcrltles  for  Its  international  assist- 
ance programs  In  population,  the  United 
States  should  relate  family  planning  to  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  wherever 
appropriate  but  also  recognize  that  family 
planning  efforts  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted In  their  own  right. 

While  continuing  to  work  now  with  the 
best  communications  techniques  presently 
available,  government  leaders  and  profes- 
sional specialists  must  plan  for  the  decades 
ahead.  New  means  of  communications  al- 
ready In  use  on  an  International  basis  offer 
possibilities  for  bringing  Information  on 
family  planning  and  population  matters  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  now  de- 
prived of  It.  The  Committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends: That  consideration  be  given  to 
appropriate  conununlcatlons  techniques,  In- 
cluding television  and  other  mass  media,  as 
pK>eslble  methods  for  breaking  through  the 
barriers  of  Illiteracy  and  misinformation. 

Administrative  problems  appear  to  be  a 
particular  source  of  difficulty  for  many  of  the 
large-scale  family  planning  programs  now  in 
operation  In  the  developing  world.  A  system 
of  program  evaluation  is  needed  to  bring  to- 
gether Information  about  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches. Prom  an  operating  point  of  view, 
for  example,  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  various  methods  of  providing  fam- 
ily planning  services  In  hospitals  as  com- 
pared with  other  locations,  of  working 
through  governmental  as  compared  with 
private  organizations,  of  providing  informa- 
tion through  mass  media  as  compared  with 
fjersonal  contact  or  combinations  of  these 
approaches.  Trials  of  alternative  methods 
should  be  considered  to  determine  which 
will  be  most  effective. 

In  a  ntimber  of  countries,  there  appear  to 
be  adequate  personnel  and  other  resources 
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to  carry  out  programs  on  which  there  Is  an 
evident  consensus.  Yet  the  programs  are  not 
carried  out  effectively.  It  might  be  that  even 
if  the  programs  were  properly  Implemented, 
they  would  find  little  acceptance,  but  that 
question  cannot  be  settled  without  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  undertake  what  Is  specified  In 
the  program.  Until  more  is  done  In  some 
places  to  carry  out  planned  programs,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  decide  how  much  family  plan- 
ning can  do  and  how  much  depends  on  going 
beyond  present  programs  to  change  the  so- 
cial environment  In  which  family  decisions 
are  made.  The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mends* That  special  attention  be  given  to 
research,  developmental  and  operational 
projects  on  the  administrative  aspects  of 
family  planning  programs. 

Administration  and  funding  of  international 
assistance 

The  United  States  should  encourage  more 
active  participation  of  United  Nations  orga- 
nizations and  other  similar  groups  interested 
In  International  development  In  the  popula- 
tion field  and  should  make  available  ade- 
quate financial  support  for  their  programs. 
Several  of  the  United  Nations  organizations 
have  new  policies  supporting  activities  in 
population,  but  their  actual  Involvement  in 
action  programs  or  In  closely  related  re- 
search remains  minimal.  Declarations  of  sup- 
port for  enlightened  family  planning  and 
papulation  policies  are  Important,  but  action 
Is  also  required. 

In  addition  to  cooperation  with  official 
multilateral  agencies.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams should,  whenever  feasible,  utilize  the 
private  foundations,  universities  and  other 
non-governmental  agencies  that  are  already 
providing  technical  assistance  In  population 
studies  or  family  planning  services  In  other 
countries.  The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mends: That  where  appropriate,  U.S.  as- 
sistance In  population  matters  should  con- 
tinue to  be  channeled  through  qualified  non- 
governmental organizations  and  multilateral 
agencies. 

In  a  field  as  complex  as  population,  the 
funding  of  assistance  programs  on  a  one-year 
basis,  especially  when  actual  appropriations 
are  made  after  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
compounds  the  difficulties  In  planning  and 
administering  programs  that  must  be  de- 
veloped on  a  large-term  basis  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  recommends:  That  Inter- 
national assistance  programs  should  be 
funded  for  periods  of  at  least  two  years  and 
projected  for  at  least  five  years 

"ITie  State  Department  and  the  Agency 
fcr  International  Development  have  bcth  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  having  the  assistance 
of  an  advisory  committee  from  outside  the 
Government  In  the  short  run,  such  a  com- 
mittee could  help  overcome  the  lack  of  qual- 
ified personnel  to  appraise  programs  in  this 
rapidly  expanding  field  and  In  addition  could 
serve  to  informally  review  overall  effcrts 
where  experienced  personnel  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. The  Committee  therefore  recommend;- 
That  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  Irom 
outside  the  Government  should  be  appointed 
to  meet  at  regular  Intervals  with  govern- 
mental officials  concerned  with  population 
programs  to  review  and  advise  tii  major  poli- 
cies and  programs 

It  would  be  to  our  national  advantage  to 
have  foreign  specialists  In  population  and 
family  planning  provide  this  country  with 
the  kind  of  informed  and  obiective  reviews 
that  have  been  received  by  other  countries. 
Americans  have  served  usefully  on  svich  mis- 
sions. The  United  States  should  seek  to  re- 
ceive reciprocal  benefits  by  drawing  on  the 
experience  of  experts  from  nations  with  large- 
Ecale  family  planning  programs  The  spe- 
cialists who  would  be  invited  to  review  our 
population  programs,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, should  be  suggested  by  cne  or  more 
of  the  agencies  that  already  have  Interna- 
tional experience  In  the  field  The  use  of  such 
specialists  will  make  clear  to  the  world  this 
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nation's  recrignltlon  that  population  prob- 
lems are  a  matter  of  International  concern. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommends  That 
experienced  specialist*  from  other  countries 
be  i.'ivltetl  to  serve  on  advisory  groups  for 
both  our  domestic  and  International  pro- 
grams 

Even  with  the  wider  mternatifinal  effort 
proposed  in  this  report,  programs  of  interna- 
tional asslsUince  In  population  by  the  United 
States  will  never  provide  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  total  resources  that  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  solution  of  the  population 
problems  of  the  developing  world  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance  that  Amer- 
ican assistance  be  allocated  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  considered  set  of  priorities 
and  that  these  priorities  be  regularly  re- 
viewed This  country's  contribution  should  be 
particularly  designed  to  help  other  nations  or 
multilateral  programs  in  areas  where  limited 
but  concentrated  support  can  make  a  break- 
through "  difference  The  observations  of  the 
recomniended  advisory  gri  ups  would  be  eape- 
claily  helpful  in  this  difficult  task 

Incrnatumai  .i.ipects  of  resfCfch 
An  anticipated  Increase  In  nationwide  f.im- 
lly  planning  programs  in  the  coming  decades 
wUl  req^uie  advances  m  knowledge,  continu- 
int  res^itfch,  and  the  training  of  qualified 
persi  nne!  The  nex*  section  of  this  report  Is 
concerned  with  the  details  of  training  and 
research  requirements  for  both  domestic  and 
international  programs  Special  attention  Is 
directed  to  t^.e  fact  that  differences  among 
coun'rles  require  that  each  receives  Individ- 
ual consideration  Differences  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  comparative  re- 
search that  13  possible  only  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  although  the  results  should  prove 
of  benefit  to  each  nation. 

Research  to  develop  more  efTectlve  con- 
trarept:-.  (!  methods,  as  recommended  later  In 
the  report.  Is  immediately  important  for  the 
welfare  of  American  families,  but  it  has 
added  stiijnlflcance  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  05  long-range  beneflts  for  the 
whole  world  P^irt' -ularly  m  the  developing 
countries.  Improved  contraceptives  will  make 
It  easier  for  married  couples  who  want  to 
plan  their  families  to  do  so  It  Is  Important 
In  every  country  that  there  should  be  a  choice 
among  a  niunber  of  safe  and  acceptable 
methixls  to  suit  individual  preferences  and 
beliefs  It  IS  additionally  important  In  coun- 
tries with  poor  health  and  communications 
facilities  that  the  method.s  .■<h  .luid  be  cheap, 
simple,  and  long-lasting,  and  should  require 
mlmmal  m.edlcal  supervision  Direct  beneflta 
to  our  own  citizens  amply  justify  greatly  In- 
creased expenditures  for  research  on  such 
contraceptive  methods  and  on  the  basic 
physiology  of  reproduction.  The  f:»ct  that 
such  research  will  benefit  most  of  the  world's 
population  provides  heightened  Jujitiflcatlon 
with  regard  to  our  obligations  of  conscience 
and  our  c  ncern  for  world  peace 

DESTGNS    FUR    RESEARCH    ANQ    rRAININQ 

Population  rese.u-ch  and  training  involve 
tile  social  and  behavioral,  biological  and 
medical  sciences,  as  well  as  health  educatton. 
communications  and  public  health  adnilnls- 
tration.  and  population  Issues  deal  with  the 
Interactions  between  population  change  and 
a  wide  sweep  of  fundamental  human  con- 
cerns, including  economic  development  as 
well  as  esthetic,  educational,  ethical  and 
religious  factors. 

The  nature  of  population  research 
Research  In  the  field  of  population  involves 
botii  the  biomedical  and  social  sciences. 

On  the  biomedical  side,  research  Is  directed 
to  the  study  of  reproduction  and  to  the  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  of  means  of  fer- 
tility regulation.  It  extends  also  to  invesuga- 
Oons  Into  the  biological,  medical  and  genetic 
implications  of  the  regulation  of  reproductive 
rates  and  of  specific  methods  of  fertility 
control. 
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Research  on  new  contraceptives-  must  bt 
aimed  at  the  development  of  an  array  of 
methods  suited  to  a  variety  of  conditions  and 
preferences  Methixls  should  be  developed  for 
use  by  men  and  women  of  various  age  groupe. 
They  must  be  safe,  effective,  inexpensive, 
simple  U)  administer  and  distribute,  and  easy 
to  use  Contraceptive  methcxlology  has  made 
great  advances  In  recent  years,  but  e\en  the 
best  new  methixls  have  some  problems  con- 
nected with  their  use 

Three  recent  developments  In  contracep- 
tive technology  the  Intramuscular  Injection 
of  progestin,  the  use  of  microdoses  of  proges- 
tin on  a  dally  oral  basis,  and  the  subdermal 
in.sertlon  of  a  plastic  cjipsule  containing  pro- 
gestin—  have  reached  the  stage  of  clinical 
testing  and  may  well  lead  to  new  methixls  for 
general  use  within  two  or  three  years  In- 
vestigations have  started  following  other 
leads  In  seeking  solutions  to  [yjpulaUon 
problems,  it  is  essential  that  all  leads  toward 
lmpr'>ved  contraceptive  methixls  be  Identi- 
fied and  pvirsued  without  delay 

The  urgency  of  population  problems,  how- 
ever, must  not  act  to  confine  biomedical  re- 
search in  this  field  to  contraceptive  develop- 
ment projects.  Fundamental  re.search  Is.  after 
all,  the  prior  condition  of  all  applied  tech- 
nology Basic  studies  of  reproductive  proc- 
esses, griwsly  neglected  In  the  past,  must  go 
forward  in  both  human  beings  and  labora- 
tory animals  In  order  to  expand  the  informa- 
tion base  from  which  new  methods  of  fertility 
regulation  can  be  expected  to  emerge  ."Vise 
necKled  are  long-range  studies  of  the  effects  of 
changes  in  family  planning  practices  on  the 
genetic  structure  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  societies 

Biomedical  research  Is  International  In 
characteri  it  involves  foundullons  and  inter- 
national organizations  as  well  tis  the  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel  of  other  coun- 
tries Federal  activities  in  population  research 
should  complement  the  work  of  private  agen- 
cies and  industrial  firms,  and  should  ac- 
knowledge the  international  nature  of  the 
problem  by  supponlng  the  work  of  qualified 
scientists  from  many  countries.  Research 
should  take  Into  .iccount  the  distinctive 
health  conditions  affecting  contraception  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  be  carried 
out  on  a  comparative  worldwide  basis 

On  the  side  of  the  social  sciences  also.  In- 
creased effort  should  be  directed  to  both  basic 
and  applied  research.  The  Immediacy  of  some 
population  problems  demands  at  the  same 
time  that  certain  social  and  demographic 
studies  be  nndortiiken  without  delay  More 
detailed  Information  on  the  health  and  re- 
productive behavior  of  the  .\merlcan  people 
Is  urgently  needed.  A  better  understanding 
should  be  acquired  of  the  factors  that  make 
for  changes  m  the  U  S.  birth  rate.  Additional 
information  about  other  countries  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  reach  a  better  under- 
standing of  Its  own  population  characteristics 
as  well  as  assist  more  effectively  In  the  world- 
wide effort  to  reduce  excessive  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth. 

An.swers  to  some  questions  would  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  family  planning  pro- 
gra.ms  How  and  to  what  extent  do  family 
planning  programs  affect  fer'.lllty.  birth  con- 
trol practices  and  population  growth  rates.' 
To  what  extent  do  specific  programs  effect 
changes  In  specific  modes  of  behavior?  What 
social  conditions  also  effect  these  changes? 
What  Is  the  evidence  that  effects  attributed 
to  programs  are  not  the  result  of  other  social 
changes  going  on  at  the  same  time',' 

In  the  development  of  long-range  popu- 
lation policy,  the  consideration  of  alternative 
policies  and  their  consequences  ts  a  first  step, 
and  such  consideration  should  accordinglv  be 
encouraged  Circumstances  affecting  fertility 
are  of  immediate  concern  in  view  of  the  cen- 
tral role  of  fertility  In  population  change. 
However,  the  way  a  population  grows,  changes 
and  comes  to  be  distributed  In  a  country 
iB    affected   also    by    other    factors,    such    as 
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migration  and  mortality.  Population  research 
should  be  broad  enough  to  encompass  all 
such  factors.  It  should  not  be  limited  to 
studies  of  fertility 

In  the  widest  sense,  there  is  a  demographic 
component  in  all  social  problems  It  is  thus 
difficult  to  set  forth  priorities  that  would 
limit  the  Committee's  recommendations  to 
something  less  than  support  for  the  whole 
range  of  social  science.  Much  more  demo- 
graphic research  and  training  .ire  clearly 
needed,  but  the  relative  importance  of  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  field  is  a  problem  to  which 
the  Center  tor  Population  Research  .should 
gl\e  early  attention.  In  \-lew  of  identified 
needs  In  the  biomedical  and  social  -sciences, 
the  Committee  recommends:  That  the  newly 
established  Center  for  Population  Research 
accelerate  ihe  Federal  Government's  popla- 
tlon  research  and  training  programs  In  both 
the  biological  and  social  sciences  and  that 
within  two  years  the  Center  be  expanded 
into  a  National  Institute  for  Popul.it ion  Re- 
se.irch,   e.<;tabUshed    by   act   of  Congress. 

In  Its  present  form  or  as  Its  proposed 
successor  Institute,  the  Center  should  serve 
as  the  Government's  central  clearing  house 
of  Information  on  population  research  and 
training,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. 
Operational  research  in  family  planning 
Three  factors  are  involved  In  family  plan- 
ning progriims:  people  who  want  to  regulate 
their  fertility,  a  means  of  regulating  fertility, 
and  the  organization  to  bring  one  to  the 
other  The  third  factor,  organization.  Is  now 
a  major  problem  In  family  planning  efforts 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  foreign  programs  have  Included  fam- 
ily planning  within  general  health  services 
without  evaluating  alternative  operational 
structures.  In  these  large,  often  nationwide 
programs,  questions  Involving  separate  fam- 
ily planning  services,  the  effectiveness  of 
mobile  units,  the  training  ol  paramedical 
personnel  to  supplement  scarce  medical  pro- 
fessionals, the  results  of  concentrating  effort 
on  Inch-parity  or  low-parity  mothers,  the 
Incidence  of  abortion  and  Its  demographic 
and  social  significance — none  of  these  has 
been  adequately  studied. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  single  pur- 
pose family  planning  clinic  emerged  histori- 
cally to  provide  family  planning  services  to 
those  of  the  poor  who  could  not  otherwise 
get  them.  Now.  while  municipal  and  volun- 
tary hospitals  as  well  as  State  and  county 
health  departments  are  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  family  planning,  an  opportunity 
exists  to  make  such  services  an  Integral  part 
of  comprehensive,  high-quality  health  care. 
The  role  of  hospitals  and  medical  schools  In 
providing  community  outreach  programs  has 
been  recognized  for  other  health  needs  and 
should  be  extended  to  include  family 
planning. 

Research  in  the  operational  aspects  of  fam- 
ily plannint;  progra.ms  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  those  Federal  agencies 
supporting  such  operations  both  here  and 
abroad.  .\s  an  Integral  part  of  their  work  In 
this  field,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  should  support  studies  of  al- 
ternative administrative  arrangements  for 
providing  services,  of  the  effectiveness  of  new 
methods  of  contraception,  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  programs  are  utilized  and  their 
Impact  on  ultimate  objectives.  Less  than  $1.5 
million  was  allocated  for  such  studies  In 
1968,  and  no  significant  increase  appears  pos- 
sible In  1969.  In  the  international  sphere, 
AID  allocated  relatively  modest  sums  to  op- 
erational research  despite  Its  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  national  family  plan- 
ning programs  In  the  developing  world.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends:  That 
Federal  agencies  involved  In  family  planning 
services  support  operational  research  at  a 
level  adequate  to  evaluate  their  programs  and 
make  him  more  effective. 
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Immediate  training  needs 

A  large  Increase  in  training  programs  will 
be  needed  to  provide  qualified  personnel  for 
new  and  expanding  programs  in  population. 
To  meet  Immediate  needs  for  trained  per- 
sonnel, operating  agencies  man  make  Interim 
arrangements  with  existing  resources.  While 
this  Interim  training  is  under  way,  a  compre- 
hensive survey  should  be  commissioned  to 
project  In  detail  the  personnel  and  training 
needs  of  domestic  and  International  pro- 
grams. This  survey  should  estimate  the  num- 
bers and  types  of  people  who  will  be  needed; 
it  should  Indicate  the  Institutions  at  home 
and  abroad  that  can  conduct  training  pro- 
grams, and  It  should  state  what  these  pro- 
grams will  cost  the  Government  and  other 
organizations. 

Essential  projections  of  training  needs  do 
not  now  exist.  The  need  for  them  is  pressing 
The  Committee  therefore  recommends:  That 
an  appropriate  agency  be  asked  to  undertake 
without  delay  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
naanpKJwer  and  training  requirements  for 
both  domestic  and  International  population 
and  family  planning  programs. 

Immediate  requirements  for  training 
family  planning  personnel  can  be  met  by  op- 
erating agencies  using  presently  available 
funds.  The  Committee  therefore  further  rec- 
ommends: That  operating  agencies  use 
existing  authority  to  train  physicians,  nurses, 
-social  workers,  statisticians  and  other  pro- 
fessionals needed  immediately  In  both  domes- 
tic family  planning  programs  and  foreign 
assistance  efforts. 

In  the  international  field,  special  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  building  a  base  of  trained 
persons  who  can  Initiate  and  conduct  pro- 
grams of  research,  training  and  service.  Coun- 
tries with  extensive  experience  In  papula- 
tion and  family  planning  work  should  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  training  opportunities 
for  nationals  of  other  countries  and  to  assist 
countries  with  limited  experience  in  devel- 
oping their  own  training  programs.  Existing 
institutions  abroad  should  be  used  whenever 
possible,  and  relationships  of  exchange  and 
collalx>ration  should  be  developed  among 
foreign  and  American  Institutions. 

A  Federal  program  of  research  in  population 
The  Federal  Goveriunent  has  made  a  start 
In  organizing  programs  of  research  In  popu- 
lation subjects  and  In  the  training  of  spe- 
cialists to  conduct  the  research.  The  scale 
of  the  present  effort,  however.  Is  far  too  small 
when  weighed  against  our  national  and  In- 
ternational goals. 

In  only  the  past  few  years.  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  population  research  have  gone 
from  close  to  nothing  to  the  current  level  of 
SI 8.25  million.  The  largest  funding  source  In 
the  Federal  program  Is  The  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
The  President  requested  $12  million  for  this 
agency's  population  program  in  fiscal  1969; 
Congress  appropriated  $9.63  million.  This 
meant  that  the  resources  available  to  the 
major  Federal  agency  in  the  field  are  little 
larger  In  fiscal  1969  than  they  were  in  1968. 
In  view  of  cost  increases.  Its  current  budget 
Is  In  fact  reeresslve  at  a  time  when  popula- 
tion research  should  be  a  national  priority 
i^nd  excellent  research  proposals  are  not  be- 
ing funded.  More  than  half  of  the  research 
ttrants  and  research  training  grants  approved 
by  the  NICHD  Council  have  either  not  been 
funded  at  all  or  have  had  to  accept  budgetary 
restrictions.  The  Institute's  research  support 
of  outstanding  forelg^n  scientists  has  been 
virtually  eliminated. 

The  Center  for  Population  Studies  should 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  foreign 
and  domestic,  to  support  research  leading  to 
Improved  contraceptive  technology  and  to 
a  broader  understanding  of  reproductive 
biology.  Funds  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  available  by  Congress.  For- 
eign assistance  funds  should  also  be  used,  as 
appropriate,  to  support  research  activities  as 
a  means  of  providing  Important  assistance  to 
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overseas  programs.  The  contraceptive  tech- 
nology available  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  most  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Most  of  the  Federal  support  for  popula- 
tion research  now  goes  to  the  biological  sci- 
ences with  almost  none  directed  toward  op- 
erational research  and  very  little  to  the  social 
sciences.  Some  support  for  population  re- 
search by  social  scientists  is  contained  In  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  other  Institutes  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and^for  projects  with  Inter- 
national scope — the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  NICHD's  Center  for  Popu- 
lation Research  plans  to  initiate  In  1969  a 
contract  research  program  In  the  social  sci- 
ences amounting  to  $750,000.  A  major  expan- 
sion Is  needed  in  support  of  social  science 
studies  of  population.  Including  fertility, 
population  growth  and  distribution,  and 
population  policies. 

The  development  of  Improved  contracep- 
tive methods  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
vitally  important  task  to  which  contract 
funds  should  be  devoted.  The  Center  for 
Population  Research  has  already  established 
a  coordinated  contract  research  program  in 
contraceptive  development.  Tlie  level  of 
funding  for  this  activity  is  at  present,  how- 
ever, so  far  short  of  what  is  needed  that  the 
program's  chances  for  success  are  Jeopard- 
ized. The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mends: That  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search be  given  sufficient  funds  to  set  up  and 
sustain  a  contract  research  program  in  con- 
traceptive development  that  will  a.ssure  a 
concentration  of  attention  In  this  area  by 
the  world's  most  qualified  scientists. 

The  Center  should  lend  additional  sup- 
port to  the  development  of  Improved  methods 
of  contraception  by  means  of  research  grants. 
The  Center's  program  of  grants  should  be 
expanded  to  provide  adequate  support  for 
other  essential  kinds  of  population  research. 
Additional  grant  support  should  be  forth- 
coming from  operating  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  further  recommends:  That 
the  Federal  Government  Increase  its  research 
grants  In  popultaion  to  provide  a  high  level 
of  support  for  programs  In  the  physiology  of 
reproduction,  In  continuing  studies  of  exist- 
ing methods  of  contraception,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  contraceptive  methods,  In 
problems  of  effective  field  utilization  arid  In 
population  aspects  of  the  social  sciences. 

Although  the  Center  should  serve  as  the 
principal  Instrument  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  research  in  population, 
certain  specialized  research  tasks  In  the 
broad  field  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  AID  should  support  popula- 
tion research  when  It  contributes  to  Inter- 
national assistance  programs.  Another  rec- 
ommendation proposes  that  operating  agen- 
cies conduct  operational  research.  Additional 
important  areas  exist  In  both  the  biomedical 
and  social  sciences  In  which  Federal  research 
related  to  p)opulatlon  must  be  conducted 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Center  for  Population 
Research. 

Both  hormonal  and  Intrauterine  contra- 
ception, as  well  as  most  foreseeable  new 
methods,  require  medical  participation  and 
supervision.  Hormonal  contraception  in  par- 
ticular has  given  rise  to  a  unique  situation 
In  which  large  numbers  of  healthy  women 
have  become  continuous  users  of  pharma- 
ceutical products  that  are  likely  to  have 
general  physiological  effects  In  foreign  fam- 
ily planning  programs,  national  medical  au- 
thorities will  provide  guidance  for  the  med- 
ical management  of  contraception  in  the 
light  of  local  conditions.  Within  the  United 
States,  the  use  of  contraceptive  drugs  and 
devices  in  family  planning  programs  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  medical  safeguards 
that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  de- 
termines are  necessary.  It  Is  essential  that 
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contraceptive  drugs  and  devices  be  subjected 
to  exhaustive  studies  of  their  safety  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends:  Tliat  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  be  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  to  assure  that  adequate 
surveillance  be  maintained  on  approved  con- 
traceptive drugs  and  products  under  in- 
vestigation including  long-term  monitoring 
studies  that  would  reveal  direct  effects  that 
may  develop  after  a  period  of  latency. 

Demographic  studies  Indicate  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  at  present 
both  low  and  stable.  The  national  rate  of 
growth  as  well  as  the  age  structure  of  the 
US  population  is  therefore  largely  deter- 
mined by  variations  in  the  birth  rate  In  the 
last  three  decades,  the  birth  rate  of  the 
United  States  has  moved  from  a  low  in  the 
Great  depression  through  an  unexpected 
high  generally  referred  to  as  the  "baby 
boom."  and  into  a  new  decline  toward  even 
lower  levels  Many  expect  the  birth  rate  to 
rise  again  as  the  large  number  of  "babv 
boom"  babie";  become  parents,  as  they  are 
just  now  beginnine  to  do — but  such  a  pre- 
diction contains  many  uncertainties  To 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  factors 
that  determine  birth  rates,  a  continuing  na- 
tional survey  of  family  growth  character- 
istics should  be  a  part  of  the  Federal  data 
collection  system  Such  a  survey  would  pro- 
vide a  regular  flow  of  information  on  chang- 
es in  our  reproductive  norms,  on  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  parents  control  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children,  on 
the  incidence  of  induced  abortion,  and  In 
peneral  on  a  variety  of  social  and  economic 
factor?  influencing  p.Ttterns  of  chlldbearing. 

A  plan  hp.s  already  been  developed  for  a 
continuing  survey  of  this  type  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  Appropriations  are  needed  to  im- 
plenient  the  plan  The  Committee  iherefure 
recommends:  That  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  be  given  funds  to  estriblish 
a  continuing  iurvey  of  family  prowth  ;n  the 
United  States  in  order  to  determine  trends 
in  chlldbearing  patterns  and  factors  affecting 
the  American  birth  rate. 

In  addition  to  supporting  meritorious  re- 
search proposals  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts, the  Center  for  Population  Research 
shovUd  contribute  to  the  support  of  institu- 
tions capable  of  carrying  out  programs  of 
population  research  involving  a  number  of 
disciplines.  University  centers  vary  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  devote  themselves  to 
the  biomedical,  public  health  and  social 
science  aspects  of  population  research.  What- 
ever their  emphasis,  however,  the  required 
resources  are  concentrated  in  universities, 
and  without  the  further  development  of  such 
centers,  the  recommended  research  and  train- 
ing activities  will  be  severely  handicapped. 
Existing  iX)pulation  studies  centers  do  not 
have  assurance  of  support  at  even  their  pres- 
ent levels  of  activity.  It  is  thus  important 
th.-it  the  Federal  Government  contribute  both 
to  the  core  support  of  present  centers  and  to 
their  expansion.  Maximizing  their  activities 
would  require  annual  expenditures  of  S20 
million  with  wide  variations  from  center  to 
center  depending  on  how  mtich  of  the  -work 
is  devoted  to  the  more  expensive  natural 
sciences. 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  establishment  of  new- 
centers  of  population  research  and  training 
for  research,  preferably  In  universities  that 
can  .siiow  a  nucleus  of  qualified  personnel  on 
which  to  build 

Because  of  intense  competitioii  for  lim- 
ited funds  appropriated  for  research  facili- 
ties, legislative  authority  should  be  sought  to 
speed  the  development  of  population  research 
centers.  Special  legislation  should  make 
funds  available  on  a  three-to-cne  matching 
basis  for  construction  costs  .^n  estimated  $5 
million  would  be  required  to  build  each  new 
center  ■with  an  annual  average  of  <1  million 
needed  for  core  support    Additional  support 
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for  centers  would  be  supplied  through  such 
traditional  mechanuma  aa  fp*ant«  and  con- 
tract* for  reeearcb  and  training  A  total  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  would  be  required 
for  the  construction  of  ten  new  population 
studlea  centers  Including  their  core  support 
for  five  years  When  the  cost*  of  providini? 
construction  and  basic  support  to  exlstinK 
population  studies  centers  is  added  to  this,  a 
total  of  »200  million  in  Federal  funds  w.uld 
be  needed  for  center  programs  over  a  five- 
year  period  beginning  in  fiscal  197n  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends  That  the 
Pederal  Ojvernment  provide  basic  support 
for  population  studlea  centers 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  recom- 
mendations, the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will  under- 
take three  major  activities  coordinated  by  its 
Center  for  Population  Research  It  w:'!  ad- 
minister a  program  of  research  through  cuti- 
tracu  It  wli:  support  additional  studies 
through  research  grants  It  will  finance  the 
proposed  program  of  population  studlea  cen- 
ter* primarily  m  universities  These  'hree  .ic- 
tlvltlea.  conducted  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  present  needs,  will  require  budgetary 
support  at  much  higher  levels  The  Commu- 
te* thefaXore  recommends  That  the  ex- 
ploded ftfogram  of  biomedical  and  social  sci- 
ence reaearch  and  training  m  population  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  E)evelopment  and  coordi- 
nated by  Its  Center  for  Population  Research 
rise  to  »30  million  In  the  fiscal  vear  1970  and 
to  1100  million  m  1971 

NtW    DtKZmn.VS    IN    PI5LICT     AND    PROGRAM 
PLANNING 

Recommendations  for  actions  that  will  ad- 
vance this  nation's  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional programs  In  population  and  family 
planning  have  been  outlined  in  the  preced- 
ing sections  of  the  report 

.^though  a  principal  aim  of  the  actions 
recommended  In  this  report  is  to  mike  famllv 
planning  serrlcea  more  effective  and  widely 
available  to  ail  who  want  them,  such  services 
are  only  one  of  the  important  factors  that 
influence  population  trends  Among  the 
many  other  fictors  that  exert  profound  in- 
fluence on  p<-pulatlon  trends  are  tax  policies 
participation  of  women  In  the  labor  force. 
Job  and  housing  opportunities,  papulation 
mobility,  age  at  marriage  and  marriage  ratea 
The  present  report  should  be  .supplemented 
by  a  more  thorough  study  undertaken  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  of  alternative  poli- 
cies designed  to  meet  the  whole  range  of 
factora  influencing  population  change  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends  That 
Congress  authorize  a.od  the  President  ap- 
point a  Commisalon  on  Population 
This  Commission  sh.juld 
'  a  1  .Kaaeae  the  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  p.opulatlon  trenda  In  the  United 
State*: 

ibi  Ex.^mlne  the  major  trends  in  world 
population  growth  as  thev  relate  to  US 
policies  and  programs; 

ici  Evaluate  reaearch  need.^.  resources  xnd 
progress  in  the  field  of  population  and  f.imlly 
planning, 

d  1  Consider  the  conaequencea  of  alterna- 
tive population  policies. 

e  1  Bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Aouerlcan 
people  the  relationship  of  population  trends 
to  the  quality  of  life. 

If  I  Review  the  extent  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Population  and  Family  Planning  have 
been  carried  out 

Ths  Commission  shouJd  be  authorized  by 
Con^reM  and  appointed  by  the  President  as 
soon  a.s  pDssible  with  Iriatructlons  to  report 
to  the  President  and  the  naUon  by  the  end 
of    1870 

The  OflBce  of  the  President  has  a  unique 
reeponslbllitv  and  opportunity  txj  f(jcua  at- 
tention on  population  and  family  plan- 
ning matters  and  to  encourage  public  under- 
stajidlng   of   them.   Because   of    their   Impor- 
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tance  these  programs  must  receive  contin- 
uing attenUon  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment The  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mends That  the  President  designate  one  of 
his  special  assistants  to  take  particular 
cognizance  of  population  and  family  plan- 
ning matters 

\a  population  programs  develop  they  will 
Impinge  on   bureaus  and  offices   mn  directly 
engaged  in  the  Held   Therefore   it  is  eaaentlal 
that  all  Oovernment  agencies  have  access  to 
expert   information   on   the  8\ibject    Most  of 
all    It  is  imp>ortant  that  the  President  have 
inunediately  available  the  latest   findings  In 
the   field    The   Committee   therefore   recom- 
mends      That     the     President     instruct     the 
Director  of   the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  appoint  at  least  one  person  to  his 
stafT  with  »f)eclal  competence  In  the  biomed- 
ical and  social  science  aspecu  of  p<^>pulatlon. 
To   reach   the   long-term   public  <JbJectlveB 
of    the    Fedwal    Oovernment    In    fx>pulatlon 
and  f.unlly  plantung.  raj-eful  program  plan- 
ning and   analysis   will    be   required   In   each 
Fed«>ral     i+jency    with    major    renponslbllltle* 
in    the   field     Dealgnlng.    financing   and    im- 
plemenang  the  population  and  family  plan- 
ning activities  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education    and  Welfare  Is  especially  difficult 
because  of  ihe  many  tasks  and  operating  or- 
ganizations   involved     Long-range    problejns 
require    long-term    plans    to    meet    them     A 
specaflc   Ave- year  pnj^am   plan  should   help 
insure  that  departmental  policy  continuously 
gT-ildes   the   operating  units  and   cooirdlnates 
diverse    acuvitles     A    similar   flve-year    plan 
should  be  developed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity     in     close     collaboration     with 
DHEW      The     Committee     therefore     recom- 
.^lends      That     the    Department    of    Health. 
EducaUon     and    Welfare    and    the    OfHce    of 
Economic  Opportunity  develop  specific  flve- 
year   plans   for  their   p<jpulatlon  and   family 
planning  programs 

The  means  for  developing  a  flve-year  plan 
m  population  and  family  planning  in 
DHEW  U  (Hitllned  here 
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SCOGBSTCD    OtTUNl    or    P1.AN    rOt    DCPAJITMCNT 
or    HEALTH.    n>fCATION,    AND    WKLTARE 

(The  following  plan  reflecu  current  orga- 
nizational structure  i 

1  By  May  31.  1969  develop  a  tlm^-phaaed 
flve-year  i7p«ratlng  plan.  Including 

Programs  to  provide  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  near  poor; 
Research  programa: 

Training  of  medlcaJ.  social  welfare,  and 
allied  personnel,  including  the  Incorporation 
of  family  planning  materials  In  the  curricula 
of  medical  and  .»ther  related  profeselonal 
schools. 

Public  educatlan 
ai    TTie    plan     should    Include      specific, 
time-phased  objecuves  In  term.s  of  unwanted, 
births   prevented,   number  of   people  .serve<r' 
number    of    InsUtutlons    served,    and    other 
relevant  data,    ifislijnment  of  8p>eclflc  goals  to 
each   pertinent   DHEW   agency.   Including  an 
explicit    sUtement    of    goals    Ws-a-vls    State 
health    agenolw;    the   role  of   project  grants, 
formula  grants.    .Medicaid,    and   cash    assist- 
ance: costs  and  personnel  requirements,  leg- 
islative and  organizational  changes  needed 

hi  The  plan  .should  be  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pop- 
ulation and  Family  Planning  In  cooperation 
with  operating  .tgenclea.  and  with  the  Offlce 
of  the  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Evaluation 

0 '  The  plan  is  to  be  reviewed,  and  ap- 
proved with  modlflcatlons,  if  necessary,  by 
tne  Secretary 

I  d  I  The  approval  plan  should  then  provide 
explicit  guidance  for  eacn  oper.'itlng  agency 
In  making  ip  annual  budgets,  In  drawing  up 
a  detailed  operating  plan  for  Its  own  activ- 
ities m  the  field  of  family  planning-  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant 3ecret.ary  .'or  Population  and  Pimily 
Planning  and  approved  by  the  SecreUry 


le)  Each  year  the  flve-year  plan  will  be 
updated  and  one  more  year  tkdded. 

(fi  After  the  first  year,  each  operating 
agency  must  submit  an  "accocnpllshment  re- 
port" explicitly  comparing  actual  results  for 
the  prior  year  with  plan  objectives 

a  By  May.  1970.  the  flve-year  plan  (te., 
In  this  case  the  updated  flve-year  plan)' 
should  be  developed  for  each  DHEW  region 

The  Initial  submissions  will  be  developed 
In  each  leglon  by  a  small  professional  family 
planning  staff  reporting  to  the  DHEW  re- 
gional director 

Regional  family  planning  staffs  will  also 
be  responsible  for  plan  execution. 

3  By  February  1.  1969.  a  specific  three- 
year  training  program  In  family  planning 
will  be  developed  for  DHEW  personnel  In  the 
various  operating  bureaus' 

The  training  program  will  be  developed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration m  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning. 

4  By  May  1.  1969.  an  explicit  time-phased 
multi-year  plan  (Including  objectives,  costs 
and  personnel  requirements!  should  be  de- 
veloped to  evaluate  the  relative  efTectlvenesa 
of  various  approaches  to  the  delivery  of 
family  planning  services,  including  a  pro- 
gram for  experimental  projects  to  gain  more 
operational  knowledge 

The  evaluation  plan  should  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Program  Evaluation  In  consultation  with  the 
Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
and  Family  Planning 

The  evaluation  plan  should  give  guidance 
to  operating  agencies  on  how  to  structure  the 
accomplishment  reports"  called  for  above 
5  By  May  1.  1969.  a  time-phased  specific 
plan  should  be  ready  for  collecting  the  de- 
mographic and  operational  daU  needed  to 
draw  up  the  basic  plans  and  to  evaluate 
results 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
collecting  operating  Information  on  formula 
programs  run  by  the  States 

Data  collection,  analysis  and  publication 
plans  should  be  developed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion and  Family  Planning 

Although  the  flve-year  basic  operating  plan 
win  be  substantially  changed  and  revised  as 
time  is'oes  by.  the  plan  is  useful  as  a  tactical 
mechanism      to    force    decUiofu   on    budget , 
personnel,  and  operations  In  accordance  wth 
top-level  DHEW  policy:  to  provide  a  means  'o 
check  results  against  promises:  to  provide  .-i 
meaningful  power  center  at  the  regional  level 
to  bring  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Asslstar.t 
Secretary   for  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning to  bear  directly  on  the  decision  process 
'o  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  ei'aluatton 
■'results  can  help  shape  program  decision."! 
This  outline  for  a  basic  flve-year  operating 
plan  for  a  domestic  program  Is  presented  i:\ 
detail  as  a  model  sulUble  for  other  agencies 
Such  long-range  planning  la  more  difficult  ;-i 
the  field  of  international  assistance  program^ 
since  these  depend   in   part  on  policies  and 
actions    of    other    governments    and    multi- 
lateral  agencies.  However,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  It  La  possible  to  develop  longer- 
range  plans  than  thoee  now  developed  even 
for    our    International    assistance    programs 
Population  problems  are  of  a  long-term  char- 
acter and   they  are   unlikely   to   be   resolved 
successfully  by  programs,  pl»ns  and  appro- 
priations that  have  a  borlison  of  only  one 
vear 

Sinoe  the  population  and  family  planning 
[wxigrams  of  the  Federal  Oorernment  are  be- 
coming so  diverse — ooverlng  reaearch.  train- 
ing iuid  service  activities,  domestic  and  In- 
ternational, carried  on  by  many  operating 
units- -a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
.scope  of  those  activities  should  be  readily 
available  Without  .such  a  statement  showing 
activities  in  prlur  years  aJid  amounts  pn<- 
posed  for  the  new  budget,  neither  the  CXm- 
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grese.  nor  outside  observers,  nor  indeed  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch,  can  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  and  trends  In  Pederal  re- 
sources supF>ortlng  population  and  family 
planning  programs.  This  summary  statement 
should  classify  Pederal  programs  In  mean- 
ingful categories  such  as  research,  training, 
and  service  activities,  and  provide  both 
budgetary  information  and  operating  data 
on  research  accomplishments,  the  number  of 
Individuals  served,  people  trained  and  other 
relevant  data.  The  Committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends: That  a  special  analysis  of  Pederal 
I>opulatlon  and  family  planning  programs  be 
published  as  part  of  the  annual  budget  docu- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  Its  mandate  from  the 
President,  the  Committee  has  centered  Its 
attention  on  the  Federal  Government  and 
Its  role  In  the  broad  efTort  to  resolve  popu- 
lation problems.  The  new  organizational 
forms  proposed  for  governmental  activity 
will  supplement  rather  than  replace  the  im- 
portant private  organizations  already  at  work 
in  the  field  Some  of  this  report's  recom- 
mendations have  as  their  purpose  a  strength- 
ening of  private  agencies  while  linking  their 
work  to  essential  governmental  activity.  The 
past  work  of  private  agencdes  In  fields  related 
to  population  and  family  planning  has  laid 
a  loundation  on  which  extensive  governmen- 
tal activity  can  be  constructed.  Without  the 
I'ontlnued  growth  and  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate agencies,  the  much  larger  governmental 
programs  recommended  for  the  future  could 
t>e  carried  out  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
.It  much  greater  cost.  A  continuing  partner- 
ship is  essential  between  the  Government 
.\nd  other  concerned  organizations. 

Three  Presidents  have  demonstrated  an 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  nature  and  Im- 
portance of  the  population  problem.  The 
present  administration  has  already  started 
the  transition  from  concern  to  action  with 
a  number  of  measures  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Pederal  papulation  research 
center,  the  expansion  of  domestic  family 
planning  programs,  and  the  launching  of  in- 
ternational assistance  programs  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  Importance  of  these  measures  must 
not  be  underrated,  and  yet  they  are  not 
enough.  TTie  Pederal  Government  must  un- 
dertake a  much  larger  effort  If  this  nation 
hopes  to  play  its  proper  role  in  attaining  a 
better  life  for  Its  people  and  for  the  citizens 
of  the  developing  nations.  In  worlting  to 
avert  a  papulation  crisis,  this  nation  will  at 
the  same  time  help  strengthen  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  a  basic  human  right,  the  right  of 
parents  to  have  the  number  of  children  they 
want,  when  they  want  them. 
The  Mandate  to  the  PiusmENT's  COMMrmE 

ON    POPTTLATION   AND    PAMH-T    PlANNlNC 

I  am  appointing  a  Committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  EUid  Government  officials  to 
make  a  careful  review  of  Pederal  policies  and 
programs  In  relation  to  worldwide  and  do- 
mestic needs. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee 

To  determine  ways  of  providing  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  meaningful  information 
about  p>opulatlon  change  and  assuring  that 
Its  significance  will  be  understood  by  the  ris- 
ing generation. 

To  define  the  Pederal  Government's  direct 
role  In  research  and  training  in  papulation 
matters  Including  the  physiology  of  human 
reproduction.  In  fertility  control  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  contraceptives,  and  the 
Government's  role  in  suppxsrting  such  re- 
search and  training  in  private  institutions 
at  home  and  overseSLS. 

To  define  the  respwnsiblllty  of  the  Pederal 
Oovernment.  In  cooperation  with  State,  com- 
ir.unity.  and  private  agencies  in  assuring  that 
all  families  have  access  to  information  and 
services  that  will  enable  them  to  plan  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 

To    suggest    actions    which    the    United 
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States  should  take  in  concert  with  other 
countries  and  with  international  organiza- 
tions to  help  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  to  understand  and  to  deal  effectively 
with  their  high  rate  of  papulation  growth. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  to  provide  me 
with  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  an  effective 
five-year  program  plan  in  research,  training 
and  services. 

The  Committee  may  establish  working 
groupje  of  government  and  non-government 
experts  to  study  technical,  economic  or  so- 
cial asp>ects  of  the  pKipulatlon  problem. 

I  am  aslting  the  Committee  to  repmrt  to 
me  within  120  days. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Planned  Parenthood 

World  Population, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  5,  1969. 
Representative  George  E.  Beown,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brown  :  We  urge 
your  support  for  the  very  Important  recom- 
mendations made  last  month  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Population  and  Family 
Planning. 

This  group,  headed  by  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler 3rd  and  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen,  spent 
several  months  investigating  the  role  our 
nation  must  play  to  help  solve  the  popula- 
tion problem.  Their  report  calls  for  the 
achievement  of  a  "society  In  which  all  j>ar- 
ents  can  have  the  number  of  children  they 
want,  when  they  want  them." 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  crucial  role 
this  new  freedom  of  choice  to  delay,  space, 
and  limit  pregnancies  can  have  on  the  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  mental  health  of  our 
low-income  families.  Indeed,  this  freedom  of 
choice  is  considered  by  researchers  to  be 
among  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  pro- 
viding upward  mobility  out  of  poverty,  as 
well  as  of  reducing  this  nation's  appallingly 
high  Infant  mortality  rate. 

The  Committee  believes  it  entirely  feasible 
to  provide  voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices by  1973  to  the  roughly  five  million  poor 
American  woman  who  do  not  now  have  ac- 
cess to  them.  This  will  require  that  the  mo- 
mentum achieved  in  the  last  several  years 
to  expand  avail  ible  services  be  accelerated  to 
encompass  an  additional  million  patients 
annually.  For  each  million  women  served,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least   100.000  unwanted 
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pregnancies  wli:  be  prevented  each  year  not 
inclwdlng  those  terminated  by  self-Induced 
or  criminal  abortions,  or  mUcarrUges  due  to 
poor  health  o{  the  mother 

The  Committee  alao  considered  appropri- 
ate actions  lur  government  might  take  to 
help  cope  with  the  wrirUl  population  explo- 
sion particularly  as  It  ntlfles  even  the  most 
heroic  attempts  U)  achieve  economic  and  ?o- 
ciHl  atablU'v  and  prevent  world-wide  famine 
The  Committee  recommended  increases  In 
apprnprlrttlnns  to  assist,  on  request,  foreign 
nations  V)  expand  their  family  planning 
prrjgrams  Of  equal  significance,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  rapid  expansion  of  re- 
search programs  to  discover  more  effective, 
more  easily  used  and  more  acceptable  con- 
traceptives and  to  Increase  our  understand- 
ing of  population  problems  Such  research 
will  of  ci.ursie  not  '.nly  benefit  the  poor,  but 
all  Individuals  in  our  society  It  Is  shameful 
that  our  pre.serit  clear  public  support  of  such 
research  Is  limited  to  about  tlO  million  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

The  Committee  called  for  Immediate  Fed- 
eral action  to  achieve  these  goals  The  first 
steps  are 

1  Fiscal  1970  appropriations  of  at  least  $30 
million  for  Children's  Bureau  family  plan- 
ning project  grants,  primarily  channeled 
through  nriedlcal  Institutions  and  health 
agencies,  and  «30  million  for  the  Office  of 
Ecijnomlc  Oppcirtunlty  s  neighborhood  based 
family  planning  programs 

2  Fiscal  lyTO  appropriations  of  130  million 
to  expand  the  current  very  modest  research 
program  of  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search of  the  National  Institute  uf  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

3  Expansion  of  International  assistance 
pri^rams  in  population  and  family  planning 
beginning  with  an  Increase  In  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  for  this  purpose  of  $75- 
100  million  In  Fiscal  1970 

The  coet  of  these  programs  is  small  when 
compared  to  the  effect  of  unlimited  popula- 
tion grow'h  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Amerl.-an  people  and  the  prospects  for  world 
ppace  and  ecr.nomlc  stability  We  ask  vour 
support  for  the  expanded  program  itnd  fund- 
ing levels  proposed  by  the  Committee 

For  your  Information,  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Planned  Pa  renthLK.>d- World 
Population  on  this  important  matter,  and  a 
recent  edH..rtai  on  this  subject  from  The 
New  York  Times 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome  H    HoLL.^.vD.  Ph    D  . 

Chatrman 
Joseph  D  Be.^sley.  M  d  . 
Chapman.  Executive  Committee. 
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make  information  and  services  available  by 
ltf73  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  women  who 
want  them  but  cannot  afford   them  " 

The  Committee  recommended  that  funds 
available  for  family  planning  service  be  In- 
creased to  $150  million  by  1973  which  would 
require  that  the  FY  1970  budget  Include: 

>  1  1  An  approprl.^tL.n  of  not  less  than  $30 
mlMlon  allocated  for  Dep.irtment  of  Health 
Education  and  Welf.ire  iChildrens  Bureau/ 
family  planning  pr.ijeot  grants,  primarily 
channeled  through  medu-al  Institutions  and 
"fflclal  health  agencies. 

i:ii  An  appropr!ati..n  of  not  less  than  $30 
million  alienated  f..r  the  neighborhood -based 
and  or;enied  family  planning  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Ei.-onomlc  Opportunity  ,  which  the 
Committee  properly  recognized  .is  comple- 
mentary to  the  Children's  Bureau  program)- 
and 

'3i    Broadened  coverage  under  the  Medic- 
aid program  to  include  all  fertile  women  who 
are  prwr  but  not  eligible  for  public  assistance. 
The  Presidents  Committee  recognized  that 
aji   accelerated   research   program   In   biologi- 
cal  ind  social   sciences   Is  essential   both   for 
the  required  expansion   of  services  at   home 
ajid  assistance  to  programs  abroad    As  an  Im- 
mediate step,  they  urged  that  $30  million  be 
appropriated  to  expand   the  verv  modest  re- 
search   program    of   the    Center   for    Popula- 
tion   Research    of    the   National    Institute   of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development   This 
Is    the    minimum    appri..prlatlon    consistent 
with   the  Committees  call   for    'a  high  level 
of  support  for  programs  in  the  physiology  of 
reproduction,  in  continuing  studies  of  exist- 
ing methods  of  contraception,  in  the  devel- 
opment  of    new    contraceptive    methods,    in 
problems  of  effective  Held  utilization  and  In 
population  aspects  of  the  social  sciences."  An 
Immediate  Increase  of  our  research  effort  in 
this  Held  is  mandatory  if  each  f.amlly.  living 
in  various  conditions,  cultures,  and  personal 
settings.  Is  to  have  effective  means  to  exercise 
free  choice  In  family  size  and  child  spacing 
Finally,    we    concur    In    the    Committees 
recommendation    that,    'the    United    States 
continue  to  expaiid  its  programs  of  Interna- 
tional  assistance    In    population    and    family 
planning"  through  the  foreign  aid  program, 
non-governmental   organizations    and    inter- 
national agencies    This  expansion.  s<j  crucial 
to    the    Improvement   of    the   quality    of   life 
for  billions  of  our  fellow-men    will   require 
increased    support    through    the    foreign    as- 
sistance   appropriations    to    .\    level    of    $75- 
$100,000  000  In  FY  1970 
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growth  is  checked— the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  Increased  bv  more  than 
20  million  and  that  of  the  world  by  more 
than  500  million  In  the  eight  vears  since 
the  last  Republican  Administration— the 
quality  of  life  In  this  countrv  and  life  Itself 
in  many  foreign  lands  wlil  be  seriously 
threatened. 


Planned     P*rentho<5d- World     Popitation 
Resoh-tion     .ADoprxD    by     the     E^^ECI•TIVE 
Committee    Jantahy   16    1969 

We  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
P.-eslden's  Committee  on  Population  and 
Family  Planning  as  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  steps  America  must  take  now  If  It  Is 
to  use  Its  resources  effectively  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  worlds  most  pressing  problems 

The  Presidents  Committee  outlines  the 
role  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
achieving  a  society  In  which  all  parents  can 
have  the  number  of  children  they  want,  when 
they  want  them  "  It  calls  for  assignment  of 
the  highest  priority  to  efforts  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  goal  which  Is  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Amen-an  people 
and  the  attainment  of  world  peace  The  In- 
coming Administration  and  Congress  should 
m  ,ve  rapidly  to  implement  the  Committees 
recommendations  for  considerably  expanded 
programs  of  domestic  family  planning  serv- 
ices. International  assistance  and  biological 
and  social  research 

Within  the  United  States,  it  o  completely 
feasib;e  to  achieve  the  goals  projected  by  the 
Committee  that  the  Federal  Government 
rapidly  e.xpand  family  planning  programs  to 


I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,  Jan    27,   19691 
Ft-nds   fi.>r  Family   Planning 

.Among  tJie  legacies  left  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration by  President  Johnson  was  a 
White  House  rep<jrt  calling  for  multiple  in- 
creases In  Federal  expenditures  for  family 
planning  at  home  and  abroad 

The  Committee  on  Population  and  Family 
Planning  recommended  that  funds  Uj  pro- 
vide family  planning  services  for  all  who 
want  them  in  the  United  States  be  Increased 
from  the  current  $30  million  a  vear  to  $150 
million  by  1973:  that  funds  f  .r  population 
research  be  expanded  from  $30  million  to 
JlOO  million  by  1971.  and  that  foreign  aid 
for  family  planning  be  Increased  as  rapidly 
as  It  can  effectively  be  used. 

In  releasing  the  report.  Mr  Johnson  said 
population  control  Is  second  only  to  peace 
among  the  critical  Issues  facing  the  world 
But  the  former  Presidents  farewell  budget 
does  not  reflect  this  sense  of  urgency,  nor 
does  It  follow  the  recommendations  of  his 
own  committee  It  provides  onlv  token  In- 
creases for  domestic  family  planning,  is  seri- 
ously deficient  In  funds"  for  research  and 
offers  no  Increase  in  aid  for  family  planning 
overseas. 

The  Nixon  Administration  must  do  bet- 
ter—for Its  own  sake  and  the  world  s  Unless 
the    present    explosive    rate    of    population 


(Prom  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times.  Feb    19.  1969  | 
Population-   Density.   Personal   Octlook- 
There's  a  Connection 
I  By  Irving  3    Bengelsdorf.   Ph    D  > 
Ltx-k  at  a  map  of  Los  Angeles   Tlie  east-to- 
we.st  distance  between  Western  and  Vermont 
avenues  and  the  north-to-south  dlstan.v  be- 
tween  WUshire  and  Pico  boulevards  Is  one 
mile 

Thus,  the  square-shaped  area  bounded  by 
WUshire  Blvd  on  the  north,  Vermont  Ave  on 
the  east   Pico  Blvd   on  the  south  and  Western 
Ave    on  the  west  represents  an  area  of  ono     r»v 
square  mile  J 

The  number  of  people  that  live  In  a  square        ' 
mile    is   called    the    population    densltv.    In 
America,    about    AD    1300.    before    the    white 
man   arrived     the   native   Indian   population 
density  was  about   '  ,  perst^n  per  .square  mile 
ppsm  I     But  by  1960.  the  population  den- 
■slty  of  America  had  risen  to  aboiit  50  p  p  s  m 
This  U  an  average  Ugure  for  the  entire  na- 
tion.  The  population  density  of  an   average 
•central  city"  within  a  metropolitan  area  can 
go  up  to  about  8.000  ppsm    A  city  such  as 
Chicago  has  a   population  densltv  of   17  000 
ppsm.  while  New  York  Cltv  reaches  a  p<,pu- 
latlon    density    of    26.000    ppsm.    And    the 
Island  of  Manhattan   wUhln   New  York  City 
hits  a  population  density  of  75.000  ppsm. 
Thus,  a  person   walking  through  a  square 
mile  of  Chicago  could   make    16.999   posMblp 
c(jnt,acts  with  other  people,  while  a  person  in 
Manhattan    walking   through   the  same   area 
potenually   can    make    contacts    with    74.999 
other   people'    And    these   people    may   be  of 
different    culture,    language,    rellulon.    value 
system,  behavior  and  race 

Or,  as  Dr  Philip  M  Hauser  of  the  Univer- 
■slty  of  Chicago,  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  63rd  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Sociological  A.ssn  put  it.  "The  [Xitentlai  num- 
ber of  contjcts.  when  contlderrd  ai.  a  meas- 
ure of  potential  human  interaction,  provides 
.1  basis  for  understanding  the  difference  that 
city  living  makes," 

Thus,  population  density  could  affect  one's 
outlook  on  life  Dr  Hauser  adds.  In  contem- 
porary so<lety.  the  approach  to  the  solution 
of  our  problems,  whether  on  the  interna- 
tional or  on  the  national  front,  is  chararter- 
isiliully  split  In  two.  reflecting  deep  ideologi- 
cal cleavage  It  Is  my  contenUon  that  the 
conservative  and  liberal  reflect  the  Ideology 
of  the  social  conditions  m  which  they  were 
reared  or  to  which  tJiey  were  exposed 

"It  Is  not  an  accident,  for  example,  that 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  comes  from  a  state 
which  as  recently  ,is  1940  had  a  populaUon 
density  about  the  .same  as  that  of  the  United 
Stiites  in  1790^*4  ppsm.  and  onlv  6.6  In 
1950  and  115  In  1960  Nor  is  It  a  mere 
coincidence  that  Sen  Jacob  Javits.  In  con- 
trast, comes  from  a  suite  with  population 
densities  of  281  In  1940.  309  in  1950  ,ind 
350  in  19(30  ■' 

The  word  "anachronism"  refers  to  'some- 
thing that  is  out  of  place  with  respect  to 
a  specific  time  It  would  be  an  anachronism 
If  an  actor  In  a  Shakespearean  play  were 
to  look  at   a  WTistwatch   to  tell  the  time 

Dr  Hauiser  says.  "ContemporarN-  society 
can  be  best  understood  .  as  an  anachro- 
rUsdc  society  Throughout  the  mlllenla  of 
the  historical  era.  .society,  at  anv  instant  in 
time.  Is  made  up  of  layers  of  culture  which, 
like  ge<Jloglcal  stratii.  reflect  the  passage  and 
deposits  of  time. 

"Confusion  and  disorder,  or  chaos,  niay  be 
viewed  in  large  part  as  the  result  of  the 
dissonance  and   discord   .imong  the   various 
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cultural  strata,  each  of  which  tends  to  per- 
sist beyond  the  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions which  generated  It" 

But  if  each  society  has  been  anachronistic 
with  respect  to  the  society  that  preceded 
It.  then  our  present  society  should  be  dif- 
ferent only  in  degree  and  not  In  kind.  But 
Dr,  Hauser  leels  It  is  different  in  kind.  He 
explains: 

"Contemporary  society,  as  the  most  recent, 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  cultural 
layers,  and.  therefore,  the  greatest  potential 
for  confusion  and  disorder.  These  cultural 
layers  are  much  more  diverse  than  those  In 
predecessor  societies  and,  therefore,  more 
dissonant  And,  unlike  any  predecessor,  con- 
temporary society  contains  the  means  of  its 
own  destruction  .  .  .  the  explosive  power  of 
thermonuclear  fusion." 

He  adds.  Contemporary  society,  unlike 
any  predecessor,  possesses  the  knowledge  .  .  . 
that  liffords  some  hope  for  the  dissipation 
of  confusion  and  the  restoration  of  order 
before   the   advent   of  collective  suicide." 

But,  Dr  Hauser  concludes,  "It  Is  a  moot 
question,  however,  as  to  whether  society  yet 
possesses  the  will  and  the  organization  to 
utilize  available  (social  sciences)  knowledge 
to  his  end.  ' 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  7,  1969] 

Family  Planning  Clinic  Aids  Impoverished 

Area 

The  place  looks  kind  of  old.  But  for  the 
women  who  go  there  it  offers  a  new  future 
and  Just  maybe  a  chance  to  step  out  of  the 
poverty  pocket  or  at  least  eliminate  some 
ol  its  crushing  blows. 

It  Is  the  newly  opened,  freshly  funded 
Family  Planning  CUnlc  at  Harbor  General 
Hospital. 

Funded  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  It  Is  operated  by  the  Loe  Ange- 
les Regional  Family  Planning  Council,  which 
runs  several  other  clinics  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

And  to  Its  doors  come  women  of  all  ages, 
usually  in  their  late  20s  or  early  30s,  a  cul- 
tural mix  of  brown,  black  and  white.  Many 
have  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  children,  all 
looking  for  the  same  thing,  knowledge  and 
help. 

Many  are  desperate.  Take  the  case  of  Rosa, 
a  Mexican-American,  mother  of  eight,  who 
dldnt  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  fam- 
ily planning  On  learning  she  was  pregnant 
for  the  ninth  time,  she  resorted  to  a  $350 
abortion  she  could  ill  afford  under  primitive 
medical  conditions.  Then  she  ended  up  in  a 
coiuiiy  hospital  when  complications  set  in. 

Or  the  case  of  Norma,  a  Negro  from  Comp- 
ton  with  hve  children  who  experienced  com- 
plications Irom  a  birth  control  pill.  Not 
knowing  where  to  go  for  help,  she  ended  up 
alone  and  bleeding  all  night  in  an  emergency 
room  because  she  couldn't  reach  a  doctor 
for  medical  care  and  advice. 

At  the  Family  Planning  CUnlc,  the  only 
prerequisite  Is  that  the  service  Is  limited  to 
people  who  cant  afford  a  private  physician. 

Otherwise,  the  most  complete  care  of  Its 
type  lor  any  free  clinic  In  Southern  Call- 
lornia  Is  provided. 

The  cUnic  operates  65  hours  a  week,  mak- 
ing its  services  available  to  almost  any  wom- 
an under  any  special  circumstances. 

Hours  are  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Mondays 
through  Fridays  and  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  Sat- 
urdays. 

No  appointment  is  necessary,  there  are  no 
lengthy  waits,  no  tedious  financial  screen- 
ings. 

Instead  they  accept  a  statement  of  need. 
Then  the  patient  Is  whisked  into  a  pleasant 
decorated  pale  blue  consulting  room,  where 
all  methods  of  contraception — Intra-uterlne 
devices  ("the  loop"),  the  pill,  foam, 
diaphragms,  etc. — are  explained  by  a  doctor 
or  nurse. 

The  woman  and  her  husband  are  then  free 
to  make  their  choice.  If  it  Is  for  a  vasectomy 
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or  tubalUgatlon,  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
hospital,  thus  giving  a  full  range  of  care 

In  addition,  women  are  given  a  gyneco- 
logical examination  and  a  complete  cancer 
screening- — breast  check,  pap 'smear  and  cul- 
poscopy,  a  visual  scan  with  a  microscope  of 
the  cervex  and  vaginal  areas  to  check  for 
cell  changes.  If  a  cell  looks  bad.  they  do  an 
instant  biopsy. 

continuing  care 

And  the  care  is  continuing — revisits,  con- 
sultations to  see  how  the  birth  control  device 
is  working,  pelvic  examinations  a  minimum 
of  once  a  year  by  a  team  of  doctors  headed 
by  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Mlshell.  head  of  the  hos- 
pital's Ob-Gyn  department,  and  Including 
Drs.  Duane  E.  Townsend.  Sidney  Wechsler 
and  Jim  Gardner. 

For  its  task,  the  hospital  is  well  located, 
placed  In  the  middle  of  some  of  the  worst 
poverty  areas  In  the  Southland — parts  of 
Harbor  City,  Wilmington,  Lawndale.  Lomlta, 
Compton,  Carson  and  Artesla. 

Many  of  the  residents  have  less  than 
eighth-grade  educations. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Pact:  Nine  out  of  10  poor  women  In  Los 
Angeles  had  no  access  to  birth  control  serv- 
ices until  very  recently. 

Pact:  Women  In  poverty  have  between  two 
and  seven  or  more  children. 

Pact:  Educated  middle-class  women  want 
and  bear  between  two  and  four  children. 

Pact:  The  local  infant  mortality  rate  Is  as 
low  as  10  per  1.000  In  wealthier  sections  of 
the  city.  It  is  as  high  as  38  per  1.000  In  ex- 
treme poverty  pockets.  The  highest  accept- 
able rate  determined  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  Is  17  per  1,000. 

Until  now,  the  alternatives  for  expectant 
mothers  from  these  areas  have  been  lim- 
ited. The  abortion  rates  are  alarmingly  high. 
One  out  of  five  pregnancies,  with  the  poor 
hazarding  poor  health  care  and  high  costs,  is 
aborted. 

more  clinics 

A  partial  answer  is  the  founding  of  family 
planning  clinics  (more  will  open  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional  Family 
Planning  Council) .  offering  efficient,  hygienic 
and  total  health  service  to  a  portion  of  the 
population  long  neglected. 

The  problems  underlying  such  an  under- 
taking are  enormous.  But  the  clinic  hopes  to 
overcome  them  In  part  through  the  services 
of  Peggy  Golden,  educator  and  social  worker. 

She  Is  dedicated  to  her  cause  and  believes 
that,  next  to  the  Issue  of  peace,  overpopula- 
tion is  the  most  significant  problem  of  our 
time. 

She  goes  to  schools,  to  community  agencies, 
to  welfare  agencies,  to  poverty  agencies,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Department 
of  Public  Social  Service — anyone  and  every- 
one directly  connected  to  poverty^to  tell 
about  their  service. 

She  also  works  with  six  specially  trained 
women — two  from  Compton.  two  from  the 
Long  Beach  Pact,  two  from  the  Parent  Child 
Center  in  Harbor  City — who  go  into  neigh- 
borhoods and  explain  birth  control. 

ex-probation  officer 

She  comes  by  her  interest  not  only  as  the 
wife  of  an  assistant  dean  of  the  UCLA  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Joshua  Golden,  but  as  a 
former  probation  officer  for  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  counties. 

"That's  when  I  saw  firsthand  what  hap- 
pens to  children  people  don"t  want."  she 
said. 

"People  in  poverty  are  rightly  Incensed  be- 
cause they  are  weak  and  voiceless  and  feel 
they  are  being  singled  out  because  other  peo- 
ple don't  control  their  progeny. 

"This  is  exactly  what  we're  trying  not  to 
do.  We're  trying  to  offer  them  a  complete 
medical  service  they've  previously  had  no 
access  to.  We  try  to  do  everything  for  these 
women. 

"TTiey  have  to  have  faith  they   won't  be 
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harmed,  or  embarassed  or  that  their  fertility 
won't  be  interferred  with 

■  Many  women  don't  know  they  have  cer- 
tain medical  problems. '  she  adds.  "You  live 
with  a  great  deal  more  disease  if  you  live  in 
poverty, 

"But  when  people  are  in  stress,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  their  ideologies  are.  they  want 
the  help,"' 

Slowly  and  uncertainly  women  began  to 
trickle  Into  the  clinic  after  it  opened  Nov,  4 
Since  then,  the  caseloads  have  doubled  to  40 
or  more  patients  a  week.  But  the  facilities 
can  service  10  times  that  many.  That  is  the 
clinlc"s  goal. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  6,   1969 1 

U.S.  Court  To  Hear  Constituiional  Plea  on 

Right  to  Food 

(By  Harry  Bernstein  i 

The  federal  courts  have  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  decide  whether  Americans  have  a 
constitutional  right  not  to  go  hungry. 

"'The  decision  could  well  become  a  major 
force  for  the  abolition  of  hunger  in  the 
United  States,"'  said  Robert  L.  Gnaizda.  He 
is  deputy  director  of  the  federally  financed 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  which 
brought  the  test  case  on  behalf  of  a  farm 
worker. 

CRLA  want  the  federal  courts  to  require 
all  counties  to  "use  federal  food  programs  to 
help  the  needy,  saying  it  is  wrong  to  deprive 
some  poor  people  of  federal  help  Just  because 
their  owia  county  government  doesn't  ap- 
prove of  such  help. 

A  total  of  480  counties  around  the  country 
have  refused  to  take  part  In  the  federal  food 
programs. 

Beyond  this,  CRLA  wants  the  courts  to 
rule  that  all  citizens  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  an  adequate  diet  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  the  food  for  those  who 
cannot  get  it  on  their  own. 

motion  to  dismiss  rejected 

A  three-Judge  federal  court  Wednesday  re- 
fused a  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture  mo- 
tion to  get  the  whole  case  thrown  out  of 
court. 

Instead,  the  Judges  convening  in  San 
Francisco  agreed  to  keep  in  effect  a  tem- 
porary order  which  affects  only  California 
so  far  and  also  to  let  the  broader  legal  at- 
tack on  hunger  now  proceed. 

The  temporary  order  issued  Dec.  31  by 
U.S.  Judge  Stanley  A.  Weigel  was  itself  a 
unique  dociunent  in  U.S.  history: 

The  court  told  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  put  a  federal  food  program  into  all 
California  counties,  regardless  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  some  reluctant  boards  of  supervisors, 
and  to  do  It  "In  the  shortest  time  feasible." 

In  Its  "findings  of  fact."  the  court  said 
all  of  the  16  Callforma  counties  which  re- 
fused to  take  the  federal  food  program  had 
"substantial  amounts  of  hunger.  " 

Those  entitled  to  such  help  would  "suifer 
Immediate  and  irreparable  harm  unless  the 
government  moved  in  quickly,""  the  court 
held 

Ten  of  the  16  reluctant  California  counties 
have  now  agreed  to  try  to  work  out  a  food- 
for-the-poor  program  in  line  with  the  court 
order,  but  six  others  are  still  refusing  to  pay 
any  costs  connected  "with  distribution. 

The  six  are  Glenn,  Nevada.  Placer,  Sierra. 
Mono  and  Calaveras. 

Those  counties  which  have  decided  to  so 
along  included  Orange.  San  Bernardino, 
Fresno.  Riverside  and  Imperial. 

Several  reasons  have  been  given  by  coun- 
ties around  the  country  for  not  accepting  the 
federal  food  programs. 

But  the  two  key  reasons  have  been  a  claim 
that  there  is  no  poverty  in  the  counties  and 
that  they  oppose  the  ooncept  of  federal  help 
to  the  pcx>r. 

Federal  officials  say  they  want  the  food 
programs  to  be  accepted  in  all  parts  oi  the 
countrv. 
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But  government  attorneys  are  arg^uing  that 
th«  oourta  cannot  order  the  secreUry  of  agri- 
culture to  put  the  program  into  effect  in  all 
counties  because  aome  counties  will  not  pay 
their  food  distribution  coeta. 

And  If  the  federal  government  pays  such 
costs,  as  directed  In  the  temporary  court 
order,  this  in  effect  penalizes  those  counties 
which  want  the  programs  and  pay  their  own 
distribution  costs. 

BASIC    QCXSnON 

The  government  also  Is  contesting  the  basic 
question  of  whether  Americans  have  a  con- 
stitutional   right    not    to    go    hungry 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
It  could  end  hunger  in  America  with  about 
•  1  billion  more  a  year  than  the  government 
now  spends. 

While  there  Is  speculation  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  may  try  to  step  up  food  pro- 
grams to  do  Just  that.  CRLA  wants  to  achieve 
the  same  go«d  through  the  oourte,  and  do  it 
quicker  and  make  It  permanent 

Last  Nov  10.  a  series  of  33  lawsuits  were 
filed  around  the  country  aimed  at  forcing 
all  counties  to  accept  the  food  programs  and 
to  establish  a  constitutional  right  not  to  go 
hungry 

But  only  in  California  was  there  a  move 
to- get  UBoaedlate  court  relief  with  a  tempo- 
rary court- order  pending  a  tlnai  decision  on 
the  issues 

3o  far  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at- 
torneys are  insisting  that  the  prlmar>  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  food  assistance  programs 
is  to  help  farmers  take  care  of  their  surplus 
foods,  and  only  Incidentally  are  the  poor  sup- 
p>c«ed  to  be  helped 

CRI-A'8  Gnalzda  said  the  basic  argximent 
being  used  la  the  court  on  the  constitutional 
question  of  hunger  Is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  US  Supreme  Court  in  1954  when  It 
ruled  that  public  school  segregation  was 
Ulegdl. 

CHANCT   or   SUCCXS3 

The  court  then  said  It  Is  doubtful  that 
any  child  m^y  reasonably  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  life  If  he  Is  denied  an  oppwrtunlty 
to  an  education 

Onalzda  said  the  same  logic  about  the 
right  to  an  education  applies  to  persons  de- 
nied an  adequate  diet,  since  those  who  are 
hungry  '"are  deprived  of  normal  brain  de- 
velopment, as  attested  by  C  3  government 
studies  repeatedly  " 

The  argument  would  extend,  however,  only 
to  "such  fundamental  rights  as  food  and 
education.  '  Onalzda  said  when  asked  where 
such  claimed  rights  would  end 

Onalxda  said  one  of  the  "most  Infuriating 
aspects  of  the  entire  case  Is  that  while  people 
are  stlU  going  hungry  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  continues  to  return  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  each  year  from  un- 
used food  help  programs  " 

^r  the  past  year  alone,  about  •227  mil- 
lion Is  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  'even 
though  government  attorneys  ire  willing  to 
stipulate  that  there  is  real  hunger  which 
could  be  ended  by  using  such  funds."  he 
complained. 

There  are  three  basic  food  programs  In- 
Tolved  in  the  case 

1 — The  largest  Is  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, which  last  year  cost  $550  million,  but 
which  CRLA  claims  helped  primarily  middle- 
Income  and  high-income  families,  not  the 
poor 

Thla  money  CRL.\  contends,  is  usually 
used  to  lower  the  cost  of  school  lunches  for 
everyone  In  the  school,  not  Just  to  pay  the 
costs  for  poor  chlldron. 

2  The  food  stiimp  program,  used  In  about 
I  500  counties  by  2  7  million  people  amoun-s 
to  a  discount  on  food 

Needy  people  are  sold  st.imp8  which  can 
be  ijaed  in  any  f.xxl  market  The  verv  poor 
get  the  highest  return  on  their  Investment 
But  on  the  average,  a  needy  family  >.h,it  buvs 
•  1  worth  of  food  stamps  can  get  fl  40  wurfh 
of  food  In  a  market 


/ 
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3  -The  free  food-dlstrlbutlon  program  la 
used  in  about  1.100  counties  around  the 
country  by  about  3  million  people  While 
this  Is  food  given  without  cost  to  the  poor. 
It  Is  limited  to  those  items  which  farmers 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  And  it  costs  more 
money  to  administer  because  actual  food  Is 
distributed,  not  food  stamps  which  can  be 
used  in  regular  markets 

Gnalzda  said  that  California  government 
officials  have  been  "completely  cooperative" 
in  trying  to  get  these  programs  in  all  coun- 
ties of  the  state 

But  "so  far  the  opposite  has  been  true  of 
U  3  government  officials,  both  under  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
and.  now,  under  the  new  secretary.  CUfTord 
Hardin 

California  Deputy  Atty  Gen  Richard  L. 
Mayers  charged  in  a  sworn  affidavit  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  "wholly 
frustrating  and  Interfering  with  the  ability 
of  the  state"  to  comply  with  the  court  order 
to  put  the  food  programs  Into  effect  quickly 
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The  experience  of  numerous  less  developed 
nations  has  underlined  this.  Even  In  the  face 
of  concerted  programs  of  economic  develop, 
ment  standards  of  living  may  stagnate  or 
retrogress  if  population  grows  too  rapidly. 
There  Is  growing  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  too  rapid  rates  of  pop. 
ulatlon  growth.  The  World  Leaders'  Declara. 
tlon  on  Population  made  In  1966  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  signed  by  30  heads 
of  state  for  as  many  countries.  The  United 
States  In  its  foreign  ecomonlc  assistance 
program  has  assigned  the  highest  priority, 
along  with  measures  to  expand  food  produc- 
tion, lo  assistance  In  curbing  population 
growth  by  means  of  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning. 

In  the  developing  countries  themselves 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for! 
and  Increasing  support  being  given  to,  family 
planning  programs 


Prom  Populatlun  Program  .Assistance.  Sep- 
tember 1968.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment] 

PoPtJI-ATION   OboWTH       a   V/OULDWlDt   PboBLTM 

T^e  problem  of  population  growth  Is  world- 
wide in  character  scope,  and  effects.  World 
population  Is  Increasing  by  some  two  per- 
cent each  year  -over  60  millions  annually — 
with  both  the  rate  and  numbers  of  gain  rts- 
intj  year  by  year  This  Increase  is  at  a  pace 
never  before  known 

It  Is  already  posing  numerous  problems 
'.or  many  countries,  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped -creaung  present  and  future  dif- 
ficulties for  all  regions  and  nations.  In  the 
shorter  run.  these  difficulties  have  immediate 
and  urgent  meaning  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  where  rates  of  population 
ini-rease  are  greatest  and  population  pressure 
upon  resources  is  most  acute  In  the  longer 
view,  .^uwever,  they  bear  directly  upon  family 
and  individual  levels  of  living  everywhere. 
the  peace  and  progress  of  humanity,  and  the 
stability  of  free  Institutions 

If  the  present  two  percent  rate  of  increase 
oonunues,  world  population— now  nearly  3  5 
bilUona — would  double  In  the  next  36  years 
■jr  by  about  the  year  2000  This  would  mean 
chat,  in  haif  a  lifetime,  more  {}eople  would 
be  added  to  earth  s  total  than  In  all  the  ages 
since  man's    reatlou 

The  worldwide  average  population  growth 
.'ate  of  2  percent  per  year  obscures  slgnlfl- 
•ant  dltterencea  In  the  growth  rate  between 
the  more  developed  countries,  as  a  group, 
and  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world! 
The  former,  nn  the  average,  show  a  popula- 
tion growth  rate  of  about  I  1  percent  per 
year,  and  the  latter  about  2  5  percent.  In 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  the 
rate  of  growth  ranges  from  25  to  3.8  per- 
cent per  year— rates  which  If  continued  will 
double  their  populations  In  20-30  years  Two- 
thirds  uf  the  worlds  population  live  In  the 
leaa  developed  countries  of  the  world  Mor- 
tality rates  in  most  of  these  countries  will 
probably  continue  to  decline  In  the  vears 
ahead  In  the  absence  of  widespread  adop- 
tion of  family  planning;  the>  race  the  pros- 
pect of  further  increases  In  their  already 
high   rates   of   pxipulatlon   i{rowth 

Where  would  the  developing  countries  find 
the  resources  t(j  maintain  the  population  In- 
crease that  present  population  growth  rates 
will  prfiduce  In  a  few  years'  What  of  their 
hopes  for  economic  progress  and  better 
.standards  of  living  for  their  peoples' 

If  their  populations  continue  to  grow  at 
present  rates,  enormous  Increases  In  food 
supplies.  Jobs,  housing,  education,  health  fa- 
cilities, roads.  Communications  :ind  public 
services  .'w^  a  whole  would  be  required  within 
\  phenomenally  short  period  Just  to  main- 
tain existing  living  conditions 

An  excessive  rate  of  population  Increase 
is  in   Itself  an   impediment   to  development 


AMELIA  EARHART  AND  JOAN  MER- 
RIAM  SMITH  1  GREAT  WOMEN 
AVIATORS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  today  on  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  designate  the 
12th  day  of  May,  each  year,  as  "Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merrlam  Aviation  Day,"  in 
order  to  recognize  the  historic  aviation 
achievements  of  these  late  patriotic 
American  avlatrixes. 

Amelia  Earhart — 1897  to  1937 — was 
America's  first  and  greatest  avlatrtx.  Her 
record  flights  Include  i  The  first  person  to 
fly  from  Hawaii  to  the  U.S.  mainland ;  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice:  to  fly  non- 
stop from  Mexico  City  to  Newark.  N.J.; 
and  the  first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
solo:  to  fly  both  ways  across  the  United 
States;  to  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Plying  Cross  by  Congress— in  1932 — and 
the  winner  of  the  Harmon  International 
Aviation  Trophy  In  1932,  1933,  and  1934, 
which  Is  aviation's  highest  award.  Her 
last  great  effort  was  an  epic  27,0(M)-mlle 
round-the-world  flight  at  the  equator— 
a  flight  which  was  never  completed.  The 
world  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  her 
still  unexplained  disappearance. 

Bom  In  Miami,  Fla.,  within  a  year  of 
Amelia  Earhart's  tragic  death.  Joan  Mer- 
rlam Smith  developed  an  early  Interest 
In  aviation,  and  later  made  it  her  am- 
bition to  fly  the  equatorial  route  around 
the  world  which  her  Illustrious  predeces- 
sor had  attempted  so  bravely.  She  soloed 
at  16,  obtained  commercial  license  and 
instructor  and  Instrument  ratings  at  17 
to  18,  and  became  the  first  woman  to 
obtain  an  airline  transport  rating  at 
age  23. 

On  March  17.  1964.  27  years  to  the  day 
after  Amelia  Earhart  took  off  from  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  on  her  Ill-fated  flight,  Joan 
Merrlam  Smith  taxied  her  small  airplane 
onto  the  same  runway  to  begin  her  effort 
to  fly  around  the  world.  During  March 
17-May  12.  1964.  a  period  of  57.5  days, 
.she  flew  27,750  miles  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  equator,  and  on  completing  the 
journey  became  the  first  solo  pilot,  man 
or  woman,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
at  the  equator  In  recognition  of  this  his- 
toric achievement,  she  was  awarded  the 
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1965  Harmon  International  Aviation 
Trophy  jposthumously.  She  was  killed  In 
a  California  aircraft  accident  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1965,  only  5  weeks  after  the 
airplane  in  which  she  had  circled  the 
world  was  destroyed  in  a  forced  landing 
caused  by  an  electrical  fire. 

Because  of  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  American  avlatrixes  in 
the  field  of  aviation,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Congress  recommend  to  the  President 
their  names  for  consideration  for  award- 
ing them  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, posthumously,  or  other  appropriate 
award,  as  the  President  may  authorize,  I 
trust  that  legislation  to  this  effect  will 
receive  full  consideration  in  the  current 
Congress  and  win  approval  so  that  the 
Nation  may  pay  final  tribute  to  the  Illus- 
trious achievements  of  Amelia  Earhart 
and  her  disciple.  Joan  Merrlam  Smith. 


A  SWEDISH  DILEMMATICIAN- 
GUNNAR  MYRDAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Karl  Gim- 
nar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  economist  who 
has  done  more  to  disrupt  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  his  own 
country,  is  not  only  scientifically  dis- 
credited, he  Is  personally  disoriented  as 
he  views  a  world  In  chaos  as  it  complies 
with  his  personal  theories. 

The  present  era  Is  truly  a  "Myrdal 
dilemma."  courtesy  of  a  three-quarter 
million  dollar  tax-free  grant  by  Carne- 
gie Corp. 

On  a  subject  out  of  his  field,  Msn-dal 
qualified  himself  as  an  "expert"  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  tour  through  the 
country.  Myrdal's  theories,  accepted  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  findings  of 
fact,  have  proved  a  greater  threat  to 
the  himian  race  than  the  atomic  bomb. 
Even  Myrdal  now  has  afterthoughts  and 
acknowledges  he  is  "not  presenting  a 
\1ew  that  is  absolutely  right." 

The  Supreme  Court,  so  eager  to  make 
Brown  against  Topeka  "the  law  of  the 
land,"  must  be  aware  that  Myrdal's  An- 
tiquated and  irrelevant  writings  are  not 
in  keeping  with  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced knowledge  In  social,  political  and 
cultural  progress,  and  must  take  judi- 
cial cognizance  of  the  need  to  grant  a 
new  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  "What  Is  the  An- 
swer?" by  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Ph.  D.,  ex- 
cerpts of  a  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
on  "An  American  Dilemma."  and  a  new 
.story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 4. 1967,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

What  Is  the  Answer? 
I  By  Henry  E.  Garrett,  Ph.  D..  professor  emer- 
itus, psychology,  Columbia  University,  past 
preeldent.    American    Psychological    Asso- 
ciation) 

Question.  Dr.  Garrett,  I  keep  seeing  the 
name,  Gunnar  Myrdal.  in  relation  to  racial 
integration.  I  must  have  missed  something 
along  the  way.  Who  is  {or  was)   he? 

Answer.  Ounnar  Myrdal  is  a  Swedish  so- 
cial philosopher  who  was  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  calamitous  decision  on  school 
desegregation  In  1964.  Myrdal.  10  years  be- 
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fore,  had  written  a  book  he  called  An 
American  Dilemma.  That  book  set  the  stage 
for  the  1954  decision;  the  Supreme  Court 
cited  In  Its  decision  In  1968.  In  a  lecture 
given  before  New  York  City  University.  Myr- 
dal admitted  he  may. not  have  been  right. 
He  said,  last  year:  "Twenty-five  years  ago, 
I  was  an  expert  on  the  Negro  problem  In 
Anierlca  ...  In  the  present  situation  I  am 
not  an  expert.  I'm  not  presenting  a  view 
that  I  feel  Is  absolutely  right."  Myrdal  said 
that  he  thought  "black  capitalism"  as  pro- 
posed by  Nixon  "solves  very  little."  Myrdal 
also  felt,  he  said,  that  black  history  la  largely 
black  mythology.  Unfortunately,  whatever 
Myrdal's  changed  views,  the  court  decision 
still  governs  American  racial   policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times'  Book  Review 
Section.  Apr.  21.  1963] 

A  Book  That  Chanced  American  Life:  A 
REVisrr  to  a  Classic  Work  on  U.S.  Negroes 
Reminds  Us  or  Progress  Made  and  Yet 
To  Come 

"An  American  Dilemma."  The  Negro  prob- 
lem and  Modem  Democracy,  By  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal with  the  assistance  of  Richard  Sterner 
and  Arnold  Rose. 

(By  Oscar  Handlln) 

Pew  serious  students  of  American  society 
have  been  more  widely  read  than  Gunnar 
Mydral's  social-science  classic,  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma."  Its  analysis  of  the  Negro 
problem  in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
magnet  to  scholars  and  a  catalyst  to  political 
groups.  Its  recommendations  have  helped 
shape  the  strategy  of  every  organization  In- 
terested In  legislation  and  In  judicial  Inter- 
pretations. It  was  cited  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
decision  of  1954  that  ended  segregation  In 
the  public  schools  and  killed  the  doctrine 
of  separate  but  equal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  book  Is  peculiarly  a  foundation  prod- 
uct. Its  subject  was  not  formulated  by  the 
author  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  previous  re- 
search, but  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  great 
scholarly  organization.  And  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  result  was  due  to  the  sense 
of  purpose  and  the  awareness  of  the  Im- 
mediate Issues  that  animated  the  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Newton  D.  Baker,  the  son  of  a  Confederate 
ofBcer  and  formerly  Secretary  of  War  and 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  In  1937  proposed  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  on  the  board  of  which 
he  sat.  that  It  undertake  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  question.  The  suggestion  elic- 
ited the  support  of  Frederick  P.  Keppel.  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation,  who  became  the 
major  force  In  planning  the  project  and  push- 
ing It  through  to  completion. 

It  was  not  altogether  surprising  that  the 
corporation  should  seek  a  foreigner  to  con- 
duct the  study.  The  trustees  of  the  Rosen- 
wald  Foundation  a  few  years  earlier  had 
called  upon  a  Dutch  expert  on  Indonesia  for  a 
similar  assignment.  It  was  difficult  then  to 
Imagine  that  any  American  could  free  him- 
self sufficiently  from  passion  to  treat  the 
problem  of  color  with  objectivity. 

Mr.  Keppel  therefore  sought  an  uncommit- 
ted European,  native  of  a  country  with  no 
history  of "  imperialism  or  of  domestic  race 
problems.  He  was  fortunate  to  pick  upon 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  Swedish  economist  in  the 
prime  of  life  who  had  achieved  wide  scholar- 
ly recognition  for  his  technical  studies,  but 
who  had  no  previous  involvement  with  the 
problems  of  the  Negro  or,  for  that  matter, 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Myrdal  set  to  work  on  the  subject  in  1938 
and  a  year  later  had  mapped  out  a  plan  of 
Investigation.  The  project  he  outlined  called 
for  a  succession  of  research  memoranda 
(some  of  which  were  later  published)  to  be 
prepared  Independently  by  a  team  of  scholars 
and  ultimately  to  be  Integrated  Into  a  single 
work.  The  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  called 
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Myrdal  back  to  his  own  country,  but  the 
work  on  the  research  memoranda  went  on 
in  his  absence.  Myrdal  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  March.  1941.  and.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  George  Sterner  and  Arnold  Rose, 
spent  almost  two  years  preparing  the  syn- 
thesis which  was  published  as  "An  America 
DUenuna." 

The  support  of  the  Carnecile  Corporation 
and  the  talents  of  the  author  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Keppel  had  a  genuine  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  scholar  and  Myrdal  brought  to 
his  task  a  keen,  reflective  mind,  sensitive 
powers  of  observation,  and  skill  as  an  or- 
ganizer. Furthermore,  he  and  the  foundation 
had  no  intention  of  relying  upon  the  efforts 
of  a  single  investigator;  and  the  development 
of  the  social  sciences  by  1938  made  available 
to  them  a  corps  of  skilled  collaborators. 

In  that  respect  the  times  were  propitious; 
American  graduate  schools  since  the  First 
World  War  had  produced  a  generation  of  able 
sociologists,  economists  and  anthropologists, 
while  the  competition  for  talent  had  not 
yet  become  as  severe  as  it  would  with  the 
proliferation  of  projects  after  1945.  In  any 
case.  Myrdal  was  able  to  attract  as  advisers 
or  as  participants  almost  all  the  Important 
younger  figures  In  American  social  science. 
Samuel  A.  Stouffer,.  Ralph  Bunche.  Melville 
Herskovlts.  Otto  KUneberg,  Louis  Wlrth.  Alli- 
son Davis  and  Franklin  Frazler  were  among 
those  who  took  a  hand  In  the  work. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4.  1967] 

Karl  Gunnar  Mtrdal:   Prophet  or 

Race  Crisis 

As  a  rather  lonely  explorer  of  the  American 
dilemmas  oi  poverty  amid  great  wealth  and 
discrimination  against  Negroes.  Karl  Gunnar 
Myrdal  looked  ahead  23  years  ago  and  pre- 
dicted this  country's  racial  crisis  In  terms 
that  today  are  common  language  among  so- 
ciologists. Yesterday  the  Swedish  social  phi- 
losopher addressed  himself  to  the  same  sub- 
ject and  warned  that  If  poverty  Is  attacked  as 
a  problem  for  Negroes  alone,  the  United 
States  will  risk  racism  comparable  to  South 
Africa's.  Such  a  sharp  conclusion  came  as  no 
surprise  from  a  man  who  has  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  69  years  telling  the  world  what 
is  wrong  with  It. 

Dr.  Myrdal  has  not  spared  his  own  coun- 
try from  his  penchant  for  the  Intellectual  ir- 
ritant. In  Sweden's  small,  homogeneous  so- 
ciety, he  has  provoked  more  indignation,  ad- 
miration, criticism  and  enthusiasm  than  per- 
haps any  other  Swede  In  his  lifetime. 

He  has  also  been  catholic  in  his  Influence, 
and  many  things  at  home  bear  his  name :  the 
Myrdal  sofa  (a  very  broad  one);  the  Myrdal 
house  (a  tenement  house  for  families  with 
many  children);  Myrdal  cycles  (for  two  or 
three);  and  Myrdal  (couples  living  together 
without  msirrlage) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  wrote  that  the  whole  system  of  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  eventual  Inbreeding  of  the  races. 
He  rejected  a  vague  concept  of  a  self-pro- 
pelled gradualism,  and  concluded  that  the 
problems  of  American  Negroes  would  even- 
tually be  solved  through  Government  Inter- 
vention, a  rise  In  productivity  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Negroes  themselves. 

•  •  •  9  • 

Dr.  Myrdal  Is  6  feet  tall  and  has  greenish 
eyes  and  light  hair  speckled  with  grey.  He 
speaks  EInglish  with  a  slight  accent.  He  never 
uses  his  first  name.  Karl. 

He  was  bom  Dec.  6.  1898.  In  Gustaf  Parish. 
Dalecarlia.  Sweden.  At  21  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stockholm,  where  he  studied  law. 

In  1927  he  received  his  doctorate  In  eco- 
nomics and  was  appointed  an  Instructor  In 
political  economy  at  the  university.  At  34 
he  was  named  to  the  Lars  Hlerta  Chair  of 
Political  Economy  and  Public  Finance. 
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He  toured  the  United  States  on  a  Rocke- 
feller Fellowship  and  after  completing  his 
study  of  the  American  Negro  returned  to 
Sweden  as  Minister  of  Conunerce 

In  1947  he  *.«s  appointed  secretary  gen- 
eral if  the  Economic  Council  for  Eurripe 
and  spent  the  next  10  years  in  Geneva  do- 
ing economic  research 

Among  his  many  works  la  one  on  which  Dr 
Myrdal  collaborated  with  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Alva  ReUnera,  a  writer  and  lecturer  in 
sociology  Their  study  of  Sweden's  inclining 
birth  rate  Crisis  in  the  Popwl«TTi)n  Ques- 
tion, '  became  the  blueprint  for  many  re- 
forms 

The  Myrdals  were  married  In  1924  and  had 
three  children.  Jan.  SIssela  and  KaJ  They 
live  in  Sweden 

A?  a  member  of  the  -Social  Democratic 
party  Dr  Myrdal  served  in  the  Swedish  Sen- 
ate :n  lt>36-  38  anil  was  known  as  a  biting 
deba'er  who  presented  his  own  Ideas  with- 
out caring  whether  they  crossed  party  lines. 
One  time  summing  up  his  phlk>sophy,  he 
said  Private  business  can  t — or  doesn  t — 
plan  and  invest  for  the  whole  economy  Th« 
Oovernment  can  and  should  Rationally  In- 
duced change,  and  planning  of  it,  are  the 
dynamics  of  a  properly  functioning  democ- 
racy." 


STUDENT  MAJORITY'  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF      ;HIi. 

r.N    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondatj.  .'if arch   17.  1969 

Mr  ASHBRCXDK  Mr  Speaker,  one 
common  feature  to  be  found  m  most  of 
the  disruptions  on  campus  is  the  small 
number  of  instigators  responsible  for  tlie 
disturbances  in  educational  mstitutions 
throughout  the  Nation  Heretofore,  must 
of  the  students  sincerely  .seeking  aji  edu- 
cation were  content  to  stand  by  and  let 
the  militants  fight  it  out  with  the  ad- 
mmic-tratior  Perhaps  encouratied  by 
stattmen r.s  such  as  those  by  President 
Ni.xon  the  Justice  Department.  Father 
Hesbur'-ih  of  Norre  Danu\  and  Governor 
Reacan  and  Dr  Hayakawa  in  California. 
student  i^roups  in  various  areas  are  mak- 
ing their  voices  heard  in  defense  of  or- 
derly educational  processe.-^ 

In  the  March  18  issue  <if  the  National 
Review  Bulletin.  M  Stanton  Evans,  the 
perceptive  author  and  editor,  hsts  for  our 
consideration  a  number  of  movements 
which  seemmtjly  are  catchm^'  fire 
throughout  the  land  Apparently,  young 
people  on  campus  who  are  serious  about 
fducatMii;  themselves  are  tiettmy  fed  up 
with  the  disruptive  antics  of  extremist 
elements  and  their  phony  arguments  and 
justifications  for  fomenting  di.sorder 

This  IS  certainly  an  encouratiing  de- 
velopment to  be  fostered  and  helped 
along  by  concerned  students  in  every  tec- 
tum of  the  country  Widespread  disen- 
cl:antment  on  the  part  of  student  ma- 
;o!it:es,  plus  a  fair  but  forceful  execution 
of  la'As  and  regulations  by  national  and 
local  officials  CMuld  be  the  une-two  punch 
relegating  campus  disorders  to  the  album 
of  distasteful  memories 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 
by  .\l:  Stanton  Evans  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

SriDE-sr    MAJOHrrr    c>ftAKs    Out 
.S'ewest  phenomenon  on  the  youth  scene  Is 
an  ex'.ensive  backlash   against  the  activities 
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of  New  Leftists  Intent  on  disrupting  campus 
procedure  Major  headlines  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  pronouncements  of  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
continued  efforts  of  Gov  Ronald  Re«gan  of 
California  to  put  the  brakes  on  radical  youth 
activity  Both  have  drawn  plaudits  for  tak- 
ing a  ttrm  stand  against  the  confrontation" 
politics  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  other  groups  determined  tij  bring  .Amer- 
ican  education   to   .»   it.indstiu 

Less  publicized  but  even  more  slgnltlcant 
is  the  spreading  revulsion  of  many  under- 
graduates against  radical  tactics  and  the  de- 
mand Irom  young  people  themselves  that 
New  Lett  excesses  be  brought  to  a  halt  On 
one  campus  jfter  another.  conserv.itlve-lo- 
moderate  sitident  lorcea  Are  being  mobilized 
to  counteract  the  prewure  from  the  l-elt 
SDS  and  other  such  groups  have  set  out  to 
radicalize'  student  i>plrUon,  but  in  the  main 
may  be  pushing  it  to  the  Right  rather  than 
:he   L.eft 

Premier  example  of  this  development  was 
the  founding  at  Wictiit.i  University  f  .nn 
organization  called  SP.ASM  the  .S<x-ietv  lor 
the  Prevention  of  Asinine  Student  Move- 
ment«  The  first  .ictlvity  of  HPA.SM  was  a 
"milk-in  ■  a:  Wichita  State,  to  priiiest  .i  pre- 
vious beer  drlnk-ln  staged  by  tindergradviaies 
who  Wanted  beer  on  campus  SPA.S.M  pro- 
moters said  they  were  staging  a  protest 
against  protests. 

Ac  Mlclugan  Slate  University,  .i  petition 
drive  was  launched  to  allow  otudents  to  con- 
demn Intimidation,  violence  and  disruption' 
on  the  campus  Org.iiiLzer  Peter  W  Hens  .aid 
the  petition  campaign  was  started  because  it 
w.id  ridiculous"  that  a  small  group  could 
impede  the  work  of  a  university  with  some 
17,000  students  According  to  tiie  .Associated 
Press,  the  drive  has  secured  some  10,000 
signatures 

The  petition  circulated  at  the  East  Lansing 
institutions  states  that  "it  Is  the  aim  of  the 
undersigned  student.s  and  faculty  at  .\1SU 
to  5eek  the  welfare  of  all  the  students  while 
preserving  the  dignity  of  the  unlversltv  This 
-an  never  be  accomplished  in  an  atmosphere 
of  inrjnud  itlon  violence  and  disruption 
which  Is  being  fostered  by  irrespoiislble 
people." 

Down  the  road  at  Purdue.  ROTC  students 
conducted  a  blood  drive  as  a  counter-protest 
against  the  Left  Allen  Force,  president  of 
the  .Semper  Pldelis  Society"  which  sponsored 
the  drive,  lays  that  the  average  student 
doesn't  dare  to  get  up  and  -speak  against 
lleft-wlngi  activists.  This  blood  drive  gives 
this  student  an  opportunity  to  say  what  he 
believes  without  any  particular  talent  for 
rhetoric  '  An  earlier  effort  by  conservative 
students  at  Purdue  secured  6.000  signatures 
on  a  petition  for  open  recruiting  at  the 
West  Lafayette  campus 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  new  group 
has  been  formed  called  the  .Majority  Coali- 
tion." in  oppiisition  to  student  government 
members  battling  the  school  administration 
Student  government  spokesmen  had  un- 
leashed a  bla^t  at  the  school  authorities 
when  they  said,  an  agreement  on  women's 
dorm  hours  had  been  violated  The  Majority 
Coalition  did  not  necessarily  disagree  with 
the  no-hours  efTort.  but  strongly  disapproved 
the  rhetoric  used  in  censuring'  college  offi- 
cials 

According  to  Majority  Coalition  chairman 
Jim  Dvincan.  our  group  is  composed  of 
concerned  students  who  wish  to  demonstrate 
support  for  the  UT  administration  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  Rxalntaln  a  truly  free  academic  en- 
vironment on  the  campus  The  small  minor- 
ity of  students  who  have  been  extremely 
critical  of  the  administration  lately  is  defi- 
nitely not  repre.sentatlve  of  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  .Most  UT  student.s  are  proud 
of  their  school  and  do  not  support  efforts 
to  tear  It  down." 

Instances  of  countervailing  action  by  con- 
servatlve-to-moderate    undergraduates    have 
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surfaced  on  other  campuses  as  well.  The  orlg. 
Inal  Majority  Coalition"  was  established  at 
Columbia  University,  .md  a  successor  to  th.u 
group  is  still  functioning  there  under  the 
name  of  Students  for  Columbia  .Also  active 
iit  Mornlngblde  Heights  Is  the  Committee  for 
a  Free  Campus  These  group.s  recently  staged 
a  counter-demonstratlipn  against  SDS  and 
arc  reportedly  working  with  anti-New  Left 
groups  on  other  campuses  m  the  urea 

Like  acllvllles  arc  reported  at  campu.ses  In 
every  section  of  the  country  At  troubled  San 
Francisco  Stale,  there  is  a  Committee  for  an 
Academic  Environment,  which  ha,s  gathered 
some  '2.300  petition  signatures  against  dis- 
ruptive tactics.  At  Wisconsin.  Stanford,  and 
the  University  of  Texas,  there  have  been 
ct>unter-mo\ements  spearheaded  by  'i'oung 
.Americans  for  FYeedom.  On  many  Big  Ten 
and  Southern  campuses  there  are  concerted 
campaigns  by  conservative  students  to  dis- 
lodge left-liberal  spokesmen  from  positions 
of   leverage  in  student   government 

Most  unusual  of  all,  there  has  even  been  :i 
drive  by  faculty  members  to  oppose  disrup- 
tion of  scho<jls.  Prof  Sidney  Hook  of  Nevi 
York  University  has  announced  formation  of 
the  Organization  of  University  Centers  for 
Rational  .Alternatives  Hook  says  the  grou;) 
ills  some  400  (acuity  participants  at  36  uni- 
versities— Including  San  Francisco  State 
president  S  I.  Hayakawa.  Hook  asserts  that 
"there's  a  danger  to  academic  freedom  when 
you  substitute  the  methods  of  violence  lor 
free  inquiry  '  He  speaks  for  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  in  the  .icademy 


A  MIGHTY  BUILDER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

I  if      .M^S-SAt  IIISETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March   17.  1969 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  on  previou.s 
occasions  I  have  spoken  of  the  many 
contnbuf.ons  to  education  made  by  Dr 
Frank  L  Boyden  As  headmaster  of 
Deerfleld  Academy,  Dr  Boyden  built  his 
.school  into  one  of  the  fine.st  educational 
institutions  :n  this  countn,'.  In  addition. 
Dr  Boyden  gave  unstintmgly  of  his  time 
and  efTort  as  the  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  board  of 
trustees 

His  resignation  from  the  chairman- 
ship, although  understandable,  is  a  sin- 
gular loss  to  the  university  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  from  the  Greenfield 
Recorder.  'Ahich  aptly  recognizes  Di 
Boyden  s  many  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  his  fellow  man : 
I  From  the  Oreentield  Recorder.  Feb.  3.  1969 1 
.A  .Mighty  Biiluer 

Dr  Frank  L  Boyden 's  decision  to  step 
down  from  the  chairmanship  of  Unlversltv 
of  Massachusetts  board  of  trustees  must  be 
accepted    with    regret   and    understanding. 

Second  only  to  his  record  of  educational 
leadership  at  Deerfleld  Academy  Is  his  .ser\ - 
Ice  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  trustee  of  i:; 
university  For  more  thati  30  years  he  has 
been  both  a  working  member  and  a  pro- 
fessional advisor 

Although  a  building  on  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus bears  his  name,  the  tinest  memorial  ! 
Dr  Boyden  is  the  individual  attainments  •  i 
thousands  of  students  whose  lives  were 
touched  by  him — even  though  Indirectly 
His  service  as  a  trustee  has  involved  two  gen- 
erations of  UMass  youth  and  hla  impact  wUi 
be  felt  far  Into  the  2l8t  Century. 
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Perhaps  the  most  lasting  contribution  Dr. 
Boyden  has  made  as  a  trustee  and  as  chair- 
man has  been  his  sLmpllclty.  Varied  and 
complex  problems  have  faced  the  university 
board  over  the  paat  three  decades.  But  the 
majority  have  faded  before  the  direct,  do'wn- 
to-earth  approach  of  the  Deerfleld  head- 
master. He  has  proved  to  campus  Intellectual 
and  Beacon  Hill  politician  alike  that  com- 
mon sense  and  plain  talk  are  an  unbeatable 
combination. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  note  that  Dr.  Boyden  Is 
continuing  on  the  board.  Although  he  Is 
nearlng  90.  he  still  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  education  that  Is  beyond  price.  His  age 
may  be  a  handicap  In  handling  the  demand- 
ing duties  of  chairman  but  It  is  an  asset  in 
Us  wealth  of  practical  educational  expe- 
rience. 

The  name  of  Boyden  Is  synonymous  with 
Deerfleld,  of  course.  But  to  thousands  of 
Massachusetts  alumni  and  alumnae  it  is  also 
to  be  forever  associated  with  the  Amherst 
campus  and  the  halls  of  the  statehouse.  No 
man  has  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of 
the  university  and  to  its  administrative  and 
intellectual  independence. 

For  a  person  of  small  stature.  Frank  L. 
Boyden  has  cast  as  impressive  reflection  on 
the  waters  of  Campus  Pond. 


CEREMONY  MARKS  ISSUANCE  OP 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE STAMP  OF  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  marked  its  golden  anniver- 
sary on  Saturday,  March  15,  and  the 
occasion  was  fittingly  observed  by  a  first- 
day-of-issue  ceremony  for  the  American 
Leaion  commemorative  postage  stamp. 

Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  presented 
the  beautiful  albums  prepared  especially 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Legion's  national  adjutant,  Wil- 
liam F.  Hauck.  who  presided  at  the  cere- 
mony, offered  the  official  welcome  to  the 
larcely  attended  affair  and  introduced 
the  guests. 

The  formal  response  was  made  by  the 
national  commander,  William  C.  Doyle. 
who  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  leading 
this  great  veterans'  organization. 

There  were  a  number  of  dignitaries  on 
the  dais  including  Rev.  C.  J.  Olander, 
national  chaplain;  Chairman  Albert  V. 
LaBiche,  and  Vice  CJhairman  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  of  the  Legion's  50th  armiver- 
sary  committee:  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Hanell, 
national  president  of  the  American  Le- 
<-'ion  Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Olyrm, 
chairman  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary's  50th 
anniversary  committee;  James  M.  Hen- 
derson, special  assistant  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  for  public  information;  and 
Robert  Hallock  of  Newton.  Conn.,  de- 
■^mner  of  the  Legion's  commemorative 
>tamp. 

Among  those  present  in  the  audience 
were  the  New  York  State  Commander, 
Michael  J.  Kogutek  of  Lackawanna, 
NY.,  and  the  Erie  County  Commander. 
Joseph  Herberger,  of  Buffalo. 

There  were  several  members  present 
from  my  own  Legion  Post,  Adam  Plew- 
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acki  Post  No.  799  in  Buffalo,  NY.,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Matt  A.  Gajewski,  president 
of  the  Adam  Plewacki  Post  Stamp  So- 
ciety, and  several  fellow  stamp  enthusi- 
asts. This  is  the  largest  stamp  club  in 
the  American  Legion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Gajewski 
for  the  important  role  he  played  last 
year  in  helping  to  bring  into  fruition 
Public  Law  90-353.  He  was  a  key  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15972,  to 
permit  the  reproduction  of  U.S.  postage 
stamps  in  color. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  very  ap- 
propriate remarks  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Blount : 

Rkmarks  bt  Postmaster  Genehal  at  Legion 
Stamp  Ceremony 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  share  this 
Important  ceremony  with  you  today. 

The  dedication  of  a  new  commemorative 
stamp  Is  an  important  occasion  because  it 
enables  the  nation  to  honor  American  In- 
dividuals and  institutions  that  have  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  nation. 

The  stamp  we  dedicate  today  commemo- 
rates the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  Legion,  an  institution  that 
has  played  a  unique  and  historic  role  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  the  country  has 
suffered  through  four  major  armed  conflicts. 
The  American  Legion  emerged  to  give  voice 
to  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  men  who 
fought  in  those  wars. 

The  activities  of  the  Legion  have  expanded 
beyond  direct  concern  with  veterans  affairs 
to  an  involvement  in  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  including  child  welfare,  com- 
munity development,  education,  youth  activ- 
ities, the  preservation  of  Americanism,  and 
national  security. 

It  is  an  organization  through  which  veter- 
ans, as  citizens,  can  work  to  build  a  better 
America. 

This  is  the  theme  of  our  American  Legion 
stamp.  The  design  is  adapted  from  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  and  shows  that 
part  of  the  eagle  which  clutches  an  olive 
branch,  symbolic  in  this  case  of  the  peace- 
time activities  of  veterans.  Printed  on  the 
stamp  are  these  words:  "American  Legion 
...  50  years  .  .  .  Veterans  as  Citizens." 

Veterans  as  citizens  have  been  a  force  for 
good  m  our  society  reflecting  the  peacetime 
equivalent  of  that  patriotism  which  com- 
pels a  man  to  risk  his  life  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. The  same  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try which  carry  men  courageously  to  the  bat- 
tlefleld  also  make  them  valuable  citizens. 

The  Legion  has  long  believed  that  man 
who  flghts  for  his  country  on  the  battlefleld 
win  want  to  struggle  to  build  his  country 
in  peacetime.  He  has  earned  for  himself  an 
Important  stake  In  the  destiny  of  his  nation. 

For  the  veteran,  when  he  returns  from  the 
front,  finds  many  battles  still  to  be  won — 
battles  against  apathy,  forgetfulness  of  ideals 
and  purposes,  the  deterioration  of  our  moral 
and  physical  strengths,  the  abuses  of  free- 
dom. There  are  campaigns  to  be  waged  for 
better  neighborhoods,  healthier  communities, 
quality  schools,  and  effective  government. 

And  he  faces  the  struggle  that  never  seems 
to  end.  the  struggle  for  peace.  This  has  been 
a  continuing  concern  of  the  Legion.  Down 
through  the  years.  It  has  consistently  advo- 
cated military  preparedness,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  work  Just  as 
diligently  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  wage 
peace. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
said: 

"After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation.  Let  all  nations 
know  that  during  this  Administration  our 
lines  of  communications  will  be  open." 
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Like  the  stamp  we  dedicate  today,  this 
Administration  will  focus  on  the  olive  branch. 
Veterans,  perhaps  more  than  others,  realize 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  peace  Initiative 
and  of  the  skills  which  the  President  brings 
to  this  effort.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  have 
the  assurance — evident  In  yesterday's  deci- 
sion on  the  ABM— that  the  nation's  military 
might  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  American  Legion  Is  like  so  many  great 
American  Institutions  which  grow  In  response 
to  a  particular  need,  and  In  serving  that  need, 
serve  the  entire  nation  as  well. 

Following  'World  War  I.  thousands  retiu-ned 
from  Europe  disabled,  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  that  war  They  returned  to  a  society  un- 
prepared to  assist  them  In  their  great  need  of 
rehabilitation  and  readjustment,  and  indeed. 
a  society  largely  unaware  these  needs  existed. 

The  Legion,  after  Its  formation  In  Paris  by 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  Army, 
championed  the  plight  of  these  heroes  of 
the  nation  and  succeeded  in  gaining  just 
compensation   for   them. 

The  Legion  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
structure  of  state  and  federal  veterans'  legis- 
lation today.  It  had  an  important  role  In  the 
creation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
the  system  of  165  veterans'  hospitals 
throughout  the  nation,  and  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  almost  every  piece  of  veterans' 
legislation  passed  in  the  last  50  years. 

It  was  the  motivating  force  behind  the 
passage  In  1944  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  More 
than  11  million  men  were  educated  or  trained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  some  7 
million  borrowed  money  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 'We  can  only  Imagine  the  extent  of  the 
Unpact  of  this  measure  on  the  nation's 
development  over  the  past  two  decades,  but 
certainly  It  has  been  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  growth  of  the  economy,  not  to  mention 
the  untold  benefits  for  Individuals  and  their 
families. 

The  extent  of  the  Legion's  involvement  In 
child  welfare  is  such  that  It  is  responsible 
for  helping  raise  the  standards,  through  fed- 
eral and  state  legislation,  of  Juvenile  court 
procedure,  child  adoptions,  and  guardianship, 
and  the  rights  of  children  in  general. 

Legion  posts  are  particularly  active  In  com- 
munity and  youth  activities,  sponsoring  base- 
ball teams.  Boy  Scout  troops,  high  "school 
oratorical  contests.  Boys'  Stat*  programs,  and 
various  community  patriotic,  education  and 
charity  programs. 

On  this  50th  anniversary,  we  can  salute  the 
American  Legion  for  attaining  most  of  its 
objectives  in  the  field  of  veterans'  benefits. 
The  United  States  has  the  highest  standard 
of  veterans'  benefits  in  the  world.  Yet,  there 
is  perhaps  a  greater  need  for  the  Legion's 
service  today  than  ever  before. 

Because  of  its  broad  involvement  in  .Tiany 
areas  of  our  national  life,  because  it  has 
shaped  for  itself  a  role  In  solving  modern 
problems,  and  because  it  brings  together 
like-minded  men  for  service  to  their  country, 
the  Legion  faces  challenges  it  will  not  ex- 
haust in  the  next  half  century. 

President  Nixon  has  said  we  are  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  what  government  can  do 
alone. 

"Our  greatest  need  now,"  he  said,  'is  to 
reach  beyond  government,  to  enlist  the  le- 
gions of  the  concerned  and  committed." 

One  need  not  hold  high  office  to  be  con- 
cerned and  committed.  Nor  Is  It  necessary 
to  do  great  things.  In  the  gathering  bigness 
of  things,  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
there  is  something  each  of  us  can  do. 
Each  must  labor  to  perform  those  dally, 
often  unnoticed  often  thankless  tasks  which 
build  and  hold  together  a  nation. 

Or  as  the  President  said:  ".  .  .  'We  need 
the  energies  of  our  people — enlisted  not  only 
in  grand  enterprises,  but  more  Importantlv 
In  those  small,  splendid  efforts  that  make 
headlines  in  the  neighborhood  newspaper  In- 
stead of  the  national  Journal. 

I  am  convinced  the  action  is  going  to  be 
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dC  :ho  •ommunlty  ,*ve!  in  the  coming  yean 
There  Is  a  new  dwircnemi  of  ne«(lj  of  the 
communities  Oreat  national  problemj  are 
reflected,  in  one  way  jr  inotner  in  every 
•mailer  -Ity  acroaa  tne  nation  Some  --om- 
m'iniu<»s  *re  expiixliri^  with  tension  ind 
discontent  Others  have  *  quiet  desperate 
neetl  for  attention  Community  efforts 
guided  by  the  persfjnal  u:]uch  of  concerned 
and  '■ommltted  Americans  oft*n  nneet  a 
need  In  a  way  that  Is  lmp<3«alble  for  Che 
•  weeping,  national  pronr^m 

The  voluntary  eff  irtji  if  irstanlzatlons  like 
the  American  Legion  promise  more  than  all 
the  grand  pr^p-ams  we  can  dev:se  I  urge  you 
•o  -ontinue  your  commitment  to  our  naUon's 
■■>mmunltle« 

It  «eenu  ro  me  ver>  -ipproprtate  that  th« 
P ofl-  Offli-e  'Ite  vetersina  through  a  com- 
memorative stamp  The  military  and  the 
Poat  Office  have  traditionally  had  strong  ;lea 
The  Department  tia.^  Jevited  much  rime  and 
effort  to  improving  mall  service  *u  ,jur  flght- 
.ng  men  And  this  is  lmp<->rt«nt  Clerieral 
Elsenhower  la  said  to  have  -onsldered  the 
n<.ail  as  vital  to  his  armies  as  an  additional 
division    if  '.ftMips 

We  will  t>e  t-ndeavorlng.  In  the  coming 
months  and  years,  tt)  improve  not  only  mlU- 
tnry  ■Ml.  service  hut  mall  service  f  t  ttoa 
etitirw  Tmtion  The  Post.  Offlize  is  in  serious 
need  of  better  efficiency  and  performance  I 
oeiieve  the  American  people  want  better 
mall  service  and  are  willing  to  support  Ibe 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  it  Thoae  of  you 
who  are  veterans  can  particularly  appreciate 
•he  Importance  of  making  these  Improve- 
ments 

My  friends.  I  acQ  certain  .ill  Americans 
;oln  with  me  In  saluUng  the  Impact  which 
eterans  as  rltlzens  have  hatl  on  this  nation 
rind  the  Important  and  hlst.jrlc  role  which 
the  .American  Legion  has  played  In  promot- 
ing that  citizenship  This  stamp  will  serve  to 
remind  us  we  are  twice  indebted  U)  our  vet- 
erans—  for  service  abroad  and   at   home 

The  chairman  of  the  ceremony  also 
called  up<jn  me  for  a  few  brief  remarks 
Following  13  my  text 

REMARKd    BY     fuNGRESSMAN     D'lSKI     \T 

LzoiON  Stamp  Ceremony 
Mr      Chairman.     Commander     Doyle.     Mr 
Postmaater  General,  and   friends     This  Is   a 
golden    occasion    for    the    .American    Legion. 
xni  I  am  grateful   that  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment Us  recognizing  it   with  'he  Issuance 
fa  special  commemorative  stamp 
It   Is  an  honor  and   a  pleasure   fijr  me  to 
Oe   with   vou   today    I  am   very   proud  of  my 
membership  in  jne  of  your  larger  posts,  the 
Adam   Plewackl    Post    »799    In    Buffalo.    New 
York,  which  also  has  one  of  the  largest  stamp 
clubs  In  the  .American  Legion 

The  American  Legion  has  compiled  an 
Illustrious  record  of  dedication  and  service 
•o  our  country  since  those  days  when  It  was 
f  jrmed  In  Paxla  after  World  War  I 

Its  focus  has  been  on  patriotism — about 
which  all  of  us  should  be  more  concerned 
t.nan  we  axe 

.Along  this  line,  the  design  of  the  com- 
memorative stamp  Is  most  appropriate  It 
involves  an  adaptation  by  Artist  Robert 
Hallock  of  a  portion  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  American  Eagle 
clutching  an  olive  branch— the  heraldic 
-ymbol  of  peace 

The  Legion  also  has  been  concerned  as 
we  all  should  be.  with  the  need  to  maintain 
.aw  and  order  The  continuation  of  our  way 
of  life— as  a  free  nation  and  as  a  leader  In 
the  effort  to  bring  about  world  peace— ^thls 
13  verv  much  dependent  upon  our  ability  to 
maintain  law  and  order  within  our  own 
boundirles 

It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  personal  safety 
on  our  streets  and  In  our  homes  and  In  our 
business  establishment*,  but  It  also  Is  a 
natter  of  peaceful   existence   In   our  public 
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places,  in  particular  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges No  one  argues  with  the  right  to  dla- 
sent.  so  long  aa  It  dc^sn  t  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  cithers 

It  was  four  wars  and  a  half  century  a(Co 
that  the  American  Leglun  was  founded  in 
Paris 

Throughout  lu  history,  lu  major  concern 
has  been  the  aiding  of  veterans  as  they 
rfturn  to  civilian  life  This  Is  a  great  service 
and  one  for  which  ti>e  Legion  is  well 
organized 

Bealdes  Its  fundajnental  concern  with  the 
re'urnlng  veteran,  the  Legion  also  gives  great 
attention  to  programs  for  'lur  young  people 
It  Is  this  work  for  which,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
Legion  warrants  the  accolade  "50  years 
V-oung   ■ 

Each  year  more  than  750  000  young  men 
from  around  the  cciuntry  participate  In 
Ix>glon-«p<jns<>red  programs  These  Include 
Biiys  SUte  and  B<iys  Nation.  .American  Legion 
baseball,  the  N>itl  >n[il  Oratorical  Contest. 
B"V  Scouting  and  Bovs  Cluba. 

The  cornerstone  if  .ill  of  these  program«  Is 
the  reogniuon  given  to  the  ideal  jf  human 
values  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
Individual 

It  la  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  on  this 
memorable  occasion  for  the  American  Legion 
and  for  Its  millions  of  members 

Thf  commemorative  stump  which  Is  being 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
Uxlay.  is  one  of  the  more  Impressive  stamps 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  I  vinnt  -o  .-onimend  the 
Department  »nd  the  designer 
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.VK\V  YORKERS  AGAINST  ABM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

>f     Nrw     Y"RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   UK  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March   17.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Spt>aker,  I  very 
much  resrct  that  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  at  a  later  date  Mean- 
while. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  resolution  adopted 
on  March  8  at  the  foundinK  meeting  of 
the  Ad  Hue  Committee  of  New  Yorkers 
Against  w\BM.  a  group  of  community 
leaders  in  Uie  New  York  area  which  I 
took  the  lead  in  convening.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  was  sent  that  ."wime  day  to 
President  Nixon.  refli>cts  the  concerns  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  therefore  de- 
serves our  careful  consideration.  Tlie 
text  IS  as  foUow.s 

New   YoRKKKS   AUAINST   .ABM 

Dear  Mr  President-  As  concerned  leaders 
.md  members  if  the  New  York  community. 
we  have  tinLiy  .'iiet  together  to  reaffirm  our 
'jppoaltlun  'o  deployment  of  .in  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  To  this  end  we  have  .idopted 
the  following  resolution,  iiid  urge  that  you 
give  It  the  urgent  consideration  which  this 
vital  .subject  so  fully  deserves: 

Whereas  leading  spokesmen  of  the  .Ameri- 
can sclentiac  community  have  testified  that 
the  preoently-concelvetl  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  largely  Ineffectual  and  will  be 
obsolescent  or  obsolete  before  It  Is  deployed; 
and 

Whereas  deployment  of  in  ABM  system  at 
this  time  will  have  a  .serious  destiiblUzlng 
effect  on  the  current  balance  of  strategic 
arms  between  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
LTnion.  thus  Jeopardizing  the  prospects  for 
successful  negotiations  on  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles;  and 

Whereas  such   deployment   would   contra- 


vene the  spirit  and  perhaps  the  letter,  uf 
Article  VI  of  the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty; 
and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  an  ABM  system  h.ive 
been  variously  estimated  from  »5  blUlon  tt 
»10  billion  for  a  thin"  shield  and  from  »40 
blUlon  to  $400  billion  for  a  •thick"  shield: 
and 

Whereas  an  expenditure  of  this  magnitude 
can  only  be  made  at  the  exi>en8e  of  other 
critical  national  priorities,  such  ;is  the  eradi- 
cation of  hunger  In  America,  the  assuran^' 
of  a  decent  home  to  every  American,  the 
Improvement  of  our  educational  system  the 
guarantee  of  full  and  equal  opportunity  t^ 
every  citizen,  and  the  defense  of  our  en- 
vironment agaln.st  pollution: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved. 

That  the  undersigned  firmly  oppose  de- 
ployment at  this  time  of  an  antl-balllstic 
missile  system,  whether  located  In  close 
proximity  to  urban  areas  or  deployed  !■  r 
protection  of  offensive  missile  Installation- 
and  urge  that  the  President  halt  the  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  procurement  of  com- 
ponents for  such  a  system,  thus  permlttlne 
the  resources  otherwise  destined  for  this 
purpose  to  be  reallocated  to  programs  f 
human  betterment  for  the  American  people 
and  for  the  world. 

AD    HOC    COMMITTEE    OT    NEW    WORKERS    ACAI.Vv7 
ABM 

Jonathan   B     Blngh.^m.    IVviwell   GUpat: : 
Ogden  Held,  .Stephen  Smith    Stanley  Stei:;- 
gut.  Eleanor  Clark  French.  O  Edmund  Clubh. 
Sarah  Kovn'^r,  William  Vanden  Heuvel. 

Members  of  the  following  organizations 
have  endorsed  this  resolution- 

Americans     for     Democratic     .Action — New 
York    Branch:    An.sonla   Independent    Deni.  - 
cratlc  Club;    Bay  Ridge  Independent   Den.   - 
crats   Benjamin  Pranklln  Reform  DemocrR-; 
Club.      Bollv.ir-Douglas      Democratic      CI  . 
Bronx-Pelham     Reform     Democratic     CI:; 
Brixjkhaven     Reform    Democrats.     Eplscoj)  1 
Pe.\ce  PcKowshlp,  FDR-Woodrow  Wilson  Re- 
form Democratic  Club.  Lenox  Hill  Democratic 
Club,  Lexington  Democratic  Club 

McManus  Democratic  Club.  Murray  Hi:; 
Democratic  Club  New  Chelsea  Reform  Deni  - 
cratlc  Club.  New  Democratic  Coalition.  Parr. 
E.^t  Reform  Democratic  Club,  Park  Rl\>r 
Democratic  Club.  Park  Lincoln  Free  Dem.  - 
crats  P.irk  Slope  Democrats.  Renaissance  Re- 
publican Organization.  Riverside  Democrati  • 
Club 

Roosevelt  Klngsborough  Independent  Den; - 
ocrats.  Rutgers  New  Frontier  Democrat- 
SANE.  St.  George's  Church.  Universities 
Committee  on  the  Problems  of  War  ai.d 
Peace.  US  Youth  Council.  Village  Inde- 
pendent Democrats.  West  Brooklyn  Inde- 
pendent Democrats.  West  Side  Progressive 
Forum.  Women  Strike  for  Peace.  Women 
City  Club  of  New  York 


ATTAINMENT  OF  PEACE  WITHIN 
SECURE  BOUNDARIES  IS  ISRAEL  S 
hTRM  RESOLVE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENN.STLVANIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  following  inter- 
view with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel. 
His  Excellency  Abba  Eban.  by  Alfred 
Friendly  of  the  Washmgton  Post,  Thurs- 
day. March  6.  1969. 

The  interview  follows; 


I 

March  17,  1969 

Text  of  iNTiRvirw  With  Israel's  Forzicn 
Minister  Eban 

Question  Tlie  Arab  states  Insist  that  Israel 
has  never  stated  that  It  accepts  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  Nov.  22,  1967,  or  would 
implement  It    Is  this  true? 

Answer.  We've  made  so  many  statements 
L  n  the  acceptance  of  the  resolutlona  aa  the 
tramework  of  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
we  can't  even  attach  serlousneae  to  any  Arab 
.ussertlons  to  the  contrsu-y.  On  Oct.  8,  I  my- 
self said  m  the  U.N.  General  Aasembly: 
■Israel  accepts  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion .  ,  and  declares  its  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  on  all  matters  mentioned 
•herein." 

That  Is  the  cabinet  position.  Now  the  Arab 
states  have  reeervatlons  about  our  U£e  of 
the  word  "agreement."  The  word  "agree- 
ment" Is  In  the  resolution.  It  Is  the  very 
essence  of  our  position. 

That  peace  must  grow  from  agreements 
in  the  Middle  East,  not  from  settlements 
dictated  outside  It.  There  are  no  Security 
Council  reeolutlonB  calling  for  any  action 
except    on    the    basis    of    agreement. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  declared  that  your 
implementation  of  the  resolution  would  en- 
tail the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  to 
new.-  borders?  The  Arabs  claim  you  refuse  to 
.^,ty  .so 

Answer  I  was  asked  that  by  Ambassador 
J.irrlng  In  a  memorandum  preseuted  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt).  I  gave  him 
a  clear  answer,  namely  that  In  a  peace  agree- 
ment we  would  replace  the  cease-fire  llnee 
by  secure  and  agreed  boundaries  and  that 
the  disposition  of  troops  would  then  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  new  boundaries. 

It  Is  ludicrous  to  say  that  Israel  and  an 

.\rab   state   would    agree   to   negotiated   and 

recognized   boundaries   and   then   would   re- 

t.ition    their    troops    In    places    where    they 

A  ere  not  entitled  to  be  under  the  tigreement. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Arab  states  ask  for 
.  ithdrawal  without  peace  or  the  establl£h- 
:nent  of  new  boundaries. 

Question.  Why  has  Israel  not  made  public 
in  more  specific  terms  the  new  territorial  ar- 
rangements It  envisions? 

.Answer.  Here  we're  In  a  quandary.  When 
we  make  our  Ideas  public  It  Increases  the 
omplexltles.  We  make  certain  proposals  and 
the  Arab  states  look  at  them,  recoil  and  say 
tiiey  cannot  negotiate  on  them.  I  think  It  Is 
much  better  to  say  orflclally  that  at  the  ne- 
fTotlatlng  table  the  whole  problem  of  boun- 
daries and  territories  is  open  for  agreement. 
The  territorial  question  Is  open  for  free  dis- 
cussion, anyone  can  make  any  proposals  he 
likes  for  negotiation. 

When  I  go  to  my  colleagues  to  discuss  fjos- 
sible  terms,  they  say  "Have  you  got  an  Arab 
^•overnment  that  is  willing  In  principle  to 
t.ilk  peace?  If  not,  why  should  we  fight 
among  ourselves  about  something  hypo- 
thetical." 

If  I  came  one  day  and  said.  "Gentlemen, 
Arab  government  XYZ  says  It  wants  peace 
.nd  would  like  to  explore  Its  conditions,  then 
■.ve  would  have  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  We 
would  have  to  give  our  negotiators  concrete 
positions,  determining  what  things  are  in- 
dispensable for  us  and  on  which  matters  they 
can  be  flexible. 

The  .\rab  states  have  never  put  us  In  the 
position  of  having  to  work  out  a  detailed 
range  of  contingent  positions. 

They  win  not  negotiate  directly,  they  will 
:iot  negotiate  indirectly — as  Nasser  told 
r/:e  New  York  Times  the  other  day — they 
viii  not  negotiate  orally,  they  will  not  nego- 
•  ite  with  Jarring  or  without  him.  They  will 
:    t  even  negotiate  by  correspondence  course. 

rhat's   where   the   frustration  lies.  Unless 
■  .ev  negotiate  with  us  they  will  never  know 
nd   we  ourselves   will   never  icnow   the  true 
limits  of  our  flexibility  and  of  theirs. 

Question.  You  have  said  that  details  of  a 
peace  a^sjreement  are  secondary  to  the  princi- 
pal objective,  the  sine  qua  non:  an  end  to 
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the  long  Arab  campaign  for  the  extinction  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Arab  states  are,  as  they  claim,  sincerely  re- 
nouncing that  goal  by  accepting  the  Security 
Council  resolution? 

Answer.  The  policy  of  the  UAR  must  be 
interpreted  In  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  Its  leaders  and  from  communica- 
tions to  us  by  Ambassador  Jarring.  These  are 
quite  consistent;  There  Isn't  any  distinction 
between  them.  They  present  the  following 
picture : 

They  want  us  to  withdraw  In  the  first  stage 
to  the  Jiuie  4,  1967  boundaries — what  we  call 
our  nightmare  map.  They  want  us  to  recon- 
struct our  own  pwrll  and  put  us  back  into  the 
straitjacket.  But  this  Is  only  stage  one. 

Stage  two  Is  that  the  Arab  armies  would 
follow  our  retreat.  Notice  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  dialogue  with  the  United  States,  the 
principle  of  demilitarization  in  Slnal  Is 
dropped:  Arab  troops  move  into  to  wherever 
Israeli  troops  move  out.  The  June  4  powder 
keg  Is  reconstructed. 

Then  the  blockade  Is  re-established  FYee- 
dom  of  passage  In  the  Suez  Is  made  con- 
tingent on  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, which  Is  at  the  very  best  a  matter  of 
years — I  hope  not  decades. 

The  same  Is  true  about  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran,  the  issue  that  exploded 
Into  the  June  war. 

The  UAR  tells  us  that  ihey  would  oppose 
any  permanent  arrangement  not  contingent 
on  their  consent.  The  Sword  of  Damocles 
would  be  put  back  Into  place.  The  May  23. 
1967,  crisis  could  be  recreated  whenever  the 
UAR  decided  to  do  so. 

Thereafter,  the  Palestine  problem,  as  they 
call  it,  would  have  to  be  settled  by  allowing 
all  the  refugees  back  into  what  remained  of 
Israel  after  its  withdrawal.  Enough  Arabs 
must  be  introduced  to  convert  Israel  into 
something  that  is  not  Israel, 

Then,  Nasser  says,  he  would  make  peace 
with  the  Israel  that  It  then  would  have 
become,  namely  another  Arab  state. 

This  Is  so  clear,  so  repeatedly  stated,  that 
to  assimie  that  Nasser  wants  peace  with  Israel 
as  a  sovereign  Jewish  state  In  Its  own  na- 
tional personality  Is  utterly  frivolous. 

In  fact,  In  the  last  few  days,  the  govern- 
ments which  are  in  closest  contact  with  us 
have  told  us  very  frankly  that  they  do  not 
now  believe  that  the  UAR  Is  ready  for  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  that  Israel  would  ac- 
cept or  that  friendly  governments  would  ad- 
vise us  to  accept. 

At  the  most,  Nasser  would  accept  a  Jewish 
community  In  an  Arab  state,  or  perhaps  a 
sort  of  Lebanon.  But  the  idea  that  Israel  Is 
an  Independent  nation  with  roots  In  the 
Middle  East,  no  less  deep  and  much  older 
than  Arab  roots  Is  foreign  to  Nasser's 
thinking. 

Our  case  Is  that  Israel  Is  part  of  the  Middle 
East  past  and  the  Middle  East  present  and 
the  Middle  East  future.  This  is  something 
that  he  has  never  grasped. 

I  think  that  this  Is  the  real  essence  of  the 
conflict — that  Arab  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical leaders  have  never  really  solved  the 
mystery  of  Israel's  deep  and  authentic  roots 
in  the  Middle  East  past  and  destiny. 

Question.  Is  the  same  unwillingness  thct 
you  assert  on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  make  peace 
true  with  respiect  to  Jordan? 

Answer.  The  situation  is  different,  in  the 
psychological  sense.  There  are  Palestinian 
and  Jordanian  leaders  who  say  frankly  that 
they  would  have  preferred  Israel  not  to  exist 
but  that  its  existence  is  an  Inexorable  fact. 

If  Nasser  can  allow  himself  to  dream, 
however  vainly,  of  a  military  victory  as  a 
final  solution,  the  Jordanians  cannot  possi- 
bly have  any  such  Illusions. 

The  question  Is  whether  there  is  In  Jor- 
dan a  sovereign  capacity  to  negotiate.  The 
question  marks  are  whether  Jordan  can 
negotiate  without  a  green  light,  or  even  an 
amber  light,  from  Cairo;   whether  the  green 
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or  amber  light  exists;  whether  it  could  explore 
a  settlement  with  us  under  the  pressure  of 
the  terrorist  organizations;  whether  the 
presence  of  Iraqi  troops  In  Jordan  exercises 
an  Inhibiting  efTect. 

But  the  issue  is  not  dead.  What  I  have  in 
mind  Is  an  Integral  solution  solving  the 
problems  of  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  by  establishing  an  open  boundary 
on  the  community  model  familiar  In  West- 
ern E^urop>e.  as  for  example  Benelux. 

We  must  look  for  a  way  of  living  together 
without  a  million  Arabs  being  forced  into 
an  unwanted  allegiance. 

Question.  How  can  there  be  the  "real 
p>eace,"  the  sincere  willingness  of  Arabs  to 
live  In  peace  with  Israel,  unless  the  refugee 
problem  Is  solved?  Have  you  a  proposal  for 
Its  solution? 

Answer.  I  used  to  think  that  a  solution  of 
the  refugee  problem  would  bring  about 
peace.  It  Is  my  conviction  now  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  true,  that  only  peace  can  brine 
about  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

So  long  as  the  Arab  states  do  not  want 
peace,  they  will  not  want  a  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  is  the 
first  International  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  refugee  solution  can  only  come  as 
a  part  of  an  Integral  peace  solution.  Tlie 
problem  was  caused  by  war;  It  can  only  be 
solved  by  peace. 

Nevertheless  we  did  make  a  proposal,  to 
which  the  press  has  given  Insufficient  at- 
tention, that  ahead  of  any  question  of  peace 
or  boundaries  or  recognition,  we  should  have 
an  international  conference  to  charter  a  five- 
year  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  with  the  participation  of  Middle 
Eastern  states,  of  governments  which  help 
to  support  the  refugees  and  the  UN.  .spe- 
cialized agencies.  I  should  be  anxious  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  that  suggestion. 
In  proposing  m  New  York  in  October  to  try 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  each  of  the  eight 
or  nine  subjects  In  the  Security  Council 
resolution,  of  which  the  refugees  is  one.  I 
said  It  made  no  matter  to  me  which  was 
discussed  first. 

I  said  let's  begin  with  navigation,  or  the 
refugee  problem,  or  boundarle.'=.  or  take  them 
up  simultaneously  with  subcommittees  to 
discuss  each  of  them. 

UAR  Foreign  Minister  Rlad's  answer  was  to 
book  passage  back  to  Cairo  because  any  re- 
sponse to  this  would  have  involved  him  In  a 
dialogue  with  us.  The  peace  Idea  was  becom- 
ing too  concrete  for  his  liking.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  refugee  conference  w.'hs  rejected 
rather  nervously  by  him,  because  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  to  world  opinion  that  it 
should  be  rejected  by  anyone  who  cares  any- 
thing for  the  refugees 

Question.  But  have  you  stated,  even  in 
principle,  what  Israel  is  prepared  to  do  to 
solve  that  enormous  problem? 

Answer,  We  are  on  our  guard  against  any 
manner  of  thinking  that  makes  the  refugee 
problem  an  exclusive  Israeli  rpsponsiblllty. 
Israel  simply  cannot  solve  the  problem:  It 
can  make  a  contribution  to  its  solution.  I 
don't  believe  the  states  of  the  Middle  East 
can  solve  it  ajpne.  It  has  to  be  solved  region- 
ally and  internationally.  That  is  why  we 
must  create  a  regional  and  international 
framework  for  the  refugee  discussion.  But 
when  I  say  that  peace  could  solve  It.  I  mean 
that  the  psychology  of  peace  would  open  up 
possibilities  which  we  cannot  envisage  In  a 
condition  of  war. 

That's  what  I  think  the  Arab  governments 
don't  understand  Tlie  key  to  the  Israeli 
attitude  lies  m  their  hands  The  moment 
they  neeotiate  with  us.  they  unlock  In  the 
Israeli  mind  all  kinds  of  impulses  which  have 
been  held  back. 

Question  In  t'r.e  absence  of  nroEress  to- 
wards a  settlement,  win  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion movement  prow  ana  capture  the  imag- 
ination  of    the    Arab   peoples,    to   the   point 
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thai  a  political  settlement  becomes  Impoa- 
slble 

Answer  Theee  groups  .-ire  a  burden  on  our 
securl'.y  in  some  places  bvit.  in  my  mind  they 
are  still  marginal  and  not  central 

Arab  governments  eatabllshed  these  orga- 
nizations Without  Arab  governments  they 
would  have  neither  weapons  nor  support 
The  mastery  still  tielongs  to  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments If  Nasser  or  King  Hussein  decided 
to  negotiate  peace.  I  believe  these  movements 
would  dwindle  at  the  negotiating  stage  and 
fade  away   at   the  settlement  stage 

Question  They  have  not  become  Franken- 
stein's monster,  more  powerful  than  their 
creator '' 

Answer  I  think  the  governments  still  re- 
tain executive  control  The  Patah  Is  simply 
a  convenience  for  Arab  governments  which 
do  not  want  t«^)  tight  with  their  regular  armle* 
iind  yet  do  not  want  a  period  of  tranquility 
leading  to  peace 

Question  Israel  Is  .iccused  of  ttsklng  for  a 
degree  of  security  that  no  ather  country 
enjoys,  that  you  refuse  to  gamble  "h  the 
possible  turning  of  your  adversaries'  minds 
towards  a  peaceful  outcome 

Answer  On  the  contrarv,  I  would  settle  for 
Uie  klaU-of  security  which  every  other  coun- 
try has^I  would  take  .uiy  s<jverelgn  country 
In  the  world  and  ask  what  are  lt6  relation- 
ships wtth  Its  neighbors  In  a  state  of  fjeaoe 
I  would  shut  my  eyes  pick  one.  and  settle 
fur  that 

Question  How  will  the  Israeli  government 
changes  iiffecl  the  relationship  between 
hawks  iind  doves'"  Where  do  you  stand  per- 
sonally in  that  division  ' 

Answer  The  ornithological  definition  Is 
not  useful  The  hawk-dove  phrase  has  done 
more  to  confuse  public  thinking  on  Inter- 
national problems  than  any  other  semantic 
device 

We  are  all  hawks  only  In  our  ambition  to 
make  Israel  really  secure,  and  most  of  us 
are  doves  la  our  ardent  desire  tor  peace  My 
colleague  Defence  Minister  Moshei  Dayan 
Is  called  a  hawk  but  It  was  he  who  told  your 
people  on  television  that  he  'would  give 
up  a  lot  of  territory  for  peace  '  with  Egypt  or 
Jordan  That  sounds  dovish  to  me 

Mrs  Melr,  who  I  hope  win  lead  *he  nert 
cabinet,  has  said  that  she  opposed  the  ex- 
treme slogan  of  no  surrender  of  territory" 
and  that  If  our  boundaries  are  to  be  agreed 
boundaries  they  cannot  be  the  present  ones 
but  that  only  a  peace  negotiation  can  make 
the  discussion  real 

So  *here  is  a  national  consensus  which  I 
have    been    expressing   all    these   months 


SHALL    WE    CONTINUE    TO    REPAIR, 
OR  BUILD  A  NEW  HOUSE? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

■>r  c.\iiro«NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1969 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  law-enforcement  efforts,  as  well  as 
In  almost  every  other  aspect  of  today  s 
world,  we  must  make  certain  that  Im- 
provements which  we  might  plan  really 
would  contribute  toward  the  favorable 
end  result  which  we  might  have  in  mmd 

Police  Chief  Everett  F  Holladay.  Mon- 
terey Park,  Calif  ,  Police  Department,  is 
one  of  those  farslghted  individuals  who 
has  this  capacity  to  look  beyond  the  first 
step.  He  has  an  excellent  background  in 
police  work  and  In  accomplishments  to 
his  credit,  and  is  fast  earning  the  respect 
of  law  enforcement  people  throughout 
the  Nation. 

A  recent  article  featured  In  Police,  No- 
vember-December 1968.  which  describes 
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Itself  as  a  'journal  covering  the  profes- 
sional Interests  of  all  law  enforcement 
personnel.  "  was  written  by  Chief  Holla- 
day  and  deals  with  the  need  for  enlight- 
ened attitudes  toward  change  In  police 
procedures 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  Everett  Holla- 
day  heads  one  of  the  police  departments 
in  my  conxiessional  districts  and  can  re- 
port that  the  city  of  Monterey  Park 
knows  that  Uiey  have  one  of  the  finest 
small  city  enforcement  agencies  on  the 
we-st  coast — thanks  to  Chief  Holladay 

The  article  follows 
Sum  I     \Vl    CoNri.vie    To    Repais     oh    Bvild 
A  Nf  w  HocsE'' 
I  Editorial   feature  by  E    F    Holladay  i 
(  Eorroii's  Note      We  have  Invited  a  num- 
ber of  different  individuals  representing  dif- 
ferent   areas   of    opinion    .ind    neography.    to 
prepare  editorials  of  their  own  subject  selec- 
tion   and    representing    their    own    opinions 
rather  than.   necesBarlly.   that  of  Police 

(This  editorial  has  been  submitted  by  Chief 
Holladay  who  has  been  in  the  Held  of  law 
enforcement  !or  twenty-tlve  years  He  served 
with  the  Pomona  Police  Department  from 
1943  to  1962  during  which  time  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Chief  He  was  appointed  Police  Chief  of 
the  city  of  Monterey  Park  on  August  1.  1962 
I  While  at  Pomona.  Chief  Holladay  at- 
tended the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  at 
the  L'nlverslty  of  Southern  California  and.  In 
1951.  tirganlzed  Pomona's  first  Juvenile  Bu- 
reau. He  Is  an  ahunnus  of  the  USC  School  of 
Public  .Administration  where  he  occasionally 
guest  lectures  He  Is  the  SecreUtry-Treasurer 
of  the  California  Police  Chiefs  Association 

(Having  taught  Juvenile  Court  Law  and 
Procedure  at  Mount  San  .\ntonlo  and  Chaf- 
fey  Junior  Colleges.  Chief  Holladay  has  al- 
ways been  a  strong  advocate  of  crime  pre- 
vention One  of  his  first  acts  upon  liecoming 
administrative  head  of  the  Monterey  Park 
Police  was  to  initiate  Operation  Identifica- 
tion.' a  project  to  reduce  burglary  and  theft 
whereby  the  citizen  etches  his  driver's  license 
number  on  his  personal  property  tie  positive 
evidence  of  ownership,  traceable  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  l.ater  the  program 
PACE.  (Public  .\ntl-Crime  Effort!  was  de- 
veloped and  implemented  involving  active 
participation  of  the  citizens  of  Monterey 
Park  !n  the  prevention  of  crime. 

( It  13  the  opinion  of  the  Edltortel  staff  of 
Police  that  in  a  free  society  it  i.s  desirable 
to  have  tliese  different  points  of  view  and 
recommendations,  and  we  encourage  I'thers 
to  submit  similar  editorial  comment  i 

Ted  and  Mary  Jones  were  respected  citizens 
who  lived  comfortably  In  their  farmhouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  CentervUle  Ted  was  one  of 
the  Mrst  to  buy  a  tractor  and  get  rid  of  the 
walking  plow  When  rural  electricity  became 
available,  he  had  the  necessary  lines  run 
down  to  the  house  from  the  highway  and 
bought  Mary  .»  new  refrigerator  to  replace 
•.•-;e  id  ice  h.ix  red.  Jr.  had  gone  through 
the  .  "  al  high  school  and  in  to  A  &  M  Col- 
lege un  ■■ccaslon  when  he  wanted  to  apply 
some  of  the  college-learned  theories  In  the 
operation  Lif  the  farm,  he  round  Dad  upposlng 
on  the  basis  of  impractlcallty  However,  these 
arguments  generallv  resulted  '.n  the  vouiig 
man's  persuasion  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
the  innovation  Ifes.  In  retrospect  Ted  and 
Mary  felt  quite  proud  of  their  moderniza- 
tion 

During  this  perhxt.  something  was  hap- 
pening to  Centerville  urbanization  Al- 
though the  Jones  had  heard  some  talk  about 
It.  they  wereri  t  too  concerned  until  a  sub- 
dlvtder  offered  them  more  money  than  they 
could  afford  to  turn  down  (or  their  south 
40  ' 

Later  vvhen  the  newcomers  began  to  oc- 
cupy the  many  homes  that  dotted  the  hill- 
sides where  the  Jones'  cattle  had  formerly 
pastured     the   change   that    had    taken   place 
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became  vividly  personal  when  complaints 
were  launched  against  them  for  the  offensive 
odor  of  their  pigpens  and  against  the  noises 
of  the  rixwter  crowing  at  daylight.  After 
much  discussion,  they  reluctantly  disposed 
of  the  hogs  and  finally  gave  up  the  chickens 
out  of  deference  to  their  new  neighbors 
But  these  sacrifices  were  not  made  easily  and 
some  ill  will  was  created  as  a  result 

Later  on  they  were  sadly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  general  location  of  their  farmhouse 
had  been  rezoned  R  1  and  they  were  now 
.>ubject  to  a  revolutionary  and  shocklni,- 
number  of  requirements,  all  designed  tj 
make  their  living  more  enjoyable! 

The  plumbing  inspector  prescribed  the 
work  to  be  completed  to  provide  for  tlie 
sanitation  of  the  family;  the  electrical  in- 
spector prescribed  the  increased-capaclty 
type  service  which  meant  tearing  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  system  and  Installing  the  new. 
And  the  crowning  blow  came  when  a  nev; 
street  was  surveyed  In  front  of  the  house  and 
they  were  Informed  that,  to  conform  with  the 
setback  regulations,  the  front  room  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  relocated  on  another 
side  of  their  home 

Ted  and  Mary  sat  down  and  reflected  on 
all  the  changes  they  had  experienced  durlni- 
the  past  several  years,  and  realized  that  moi.t 
of  these  had  not  been  of  their  own  chooelng 
and  yet.  realistically,  the  end  result  had  Im- 
proved some  aspects  of  their  living  condi- 
tions And  so  Ted  asked,  "8hould  we  con- 
tinue to  repair  and  remodel  to  meet  these 
requirements,  or  should  we  build  a  new 
house?  "  The  family  resolved  to  build  a  house 
which  would  not  (inly  Include  all  of  the  mod- 
ern code  requirements  but  would  be  designed 
to  foresee  similar  changes  of  the  future  so 
that  Its  architecture  and  serviceability  would 
reflect  their  own  desires  and  personalities  for 
many  years  to  come  without  the  necessity  of 
intervention  by  outsiders. 

Has  the  family  of  law  enforcement  arrived 
at  a  slnillar  point  of  decision?  It  would  seem 
so.  Since  World  War  II  we  have  continued 
to  Improve  techniques,  procedures,  policies 
and  personnel.  Yet  our  record  of  accomplish- 
ment seems  sadly  lacking. 

During  this  25-year  war  on  crime,  thoue:; 
we  have  fought  gallantly,  we  have  been  criti- 
cized, cajoled,  cramped  and  constrained  while 
the  weight  of  the  advantage  continues  to- 
ward the  lawless  element  as  crime  rates  80ar 

Social  changes  accompanying  urbanization 
of  our  exploding  population  have  dally  rep- 
resented new  challenges.  As  we  struggle  ;  ) 
meet  these  required  adjustments,  the  pe- 
riodic visits  of  the  Inspectors — (the  Supreme 
Court  by  decision  i  -invariably  prescribe  ad- 
ditional limitation  of  our  traditional  meth- 
ods by  what  would  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
Insulate  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of  the 
protection  of  society. 

Shall  we  continue  to  commiserate  our 
wounds,  making  our  required  changes  with 
a  disgruntled  attitude  toward  our  position ^ 
Or.  shall  we  use  our  wits  and,  a^the  wi.se 
man.  turn  the  situation  to  our  own  advan- 
tage? Shall  we  continue  to  repair?  Or,  shall 
we  build  a  new  house? 

Thinking  only  of  the  present.  It  obviously 
would  be  easier  to  continue  the  repair  In  an 
attempt  tij  maintain  compliance  with  re- 
quirements This  course  would  offer  no  relie: 
however,  from  the  frustrations  of  having 
other   people    telling    us   what   to  do 

On  the  shoulders  of  law  enforcement  todav 
rests  the  greatest  responsibility  In  the  his- 
tory of  Its  existence,  and  from  the  aspect  o'. 
sep'^ltlvity  perhaps  the  greatest  Immediate 
resp  nsibllltv  of  any  single  profession.  If  v:t 
.ire  to  wear  this  proudly,  we  must  be  the 
architects  of  our  own  destiny  We  must  not 
choose  to  simply  adjust  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day  Like  the  farmer,  we  must  study 
every  possibility  of  change  likely  to  be  re- 
quired of  us  In  the  future  and  set  our  course 
l:i  areas  to  produce  greatest  support  and 
least  legal  criticism  This  would  mean  re- 
search   In    far   greater   depth   than   that   to 
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which  we  are  accustomed.  It  would  mean  a 
re-examlnation  of  our  role  In  the  total  spec- 
trum of  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  an  Intensified  study  of  forces  of 
support  which  are  presently  available  to  us. 

A  limited  assessment  of  our  present  posi- 
tion would  Indicate  that  our  two  most  obvi- 
ous pursuits  should  be  In  the  technological 
and  sociological  fields.  As  never  before,  the 
attention  of  society  is  currently  focused  on 
our  needs  and  the  dilemma  of  our  position. 
Never  before  has  the  technical  scientist  been 
so  willing  to  provide  answers  If  we  will 
specifically  describe  our  problems.  Never 
before  has  the  cltleen  been  so  willing  to  get 
behind  the  man  behind  the  badge,  not  Just 
with  empty  Up  service  but  by  actually  ad- 
Justing  or  changing  his  personal  habits  In  a 
manner  designed  to  frustrate  the  criminal. 

Recently  legislation  to  appropriate  funds 
for  our  use  la  unprecedented.  This  money 
should  not  be  looked  upon  with  fear  of  up- 
stream government  control.  Rather,  our 
legislators  should  be  approached  as  "financial 
partners"  to  whom  we  submit  our  archi- 
tectural renderings  as  a  normal  prerequisite 
to  securing  the  loan  to  build. 

As  we  enjoy  our  brief  moment  In  the  spot- 
light of  Shakespeare's  stage,  let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  recognizing  the  overwhelming 
potential  of  Imagination  and  creativity  rep- 
resented In  our  ranks.  Let  us  refiect  upon 
c  ur  traditions  with  a  question  as  to  present- 
day  usefulness,  and  let  us  properly  utilize 
the  support  available  to  us.  In  so  doing,  we 
will  build  our  new  house  with  pride,  and.  In 
.'act.  we  will  play  the  lead  role  In  a  historical 
chapter  during  which  both  the  rise  and  the 
fall  of  crime  are  duly  recorded. 


CRIME  REPORT— A  RECORD  OP 
EXTREME  LIBERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  publishes  a  crime 
clock  which  lists  the  "reported  crimes 
m  Washington,  DC." 

Day  by  day  the  understanding  ob- 
.server  can  determine  the  great  cost  in 
life  and  property  that  liberalism  has  cost 
the  American  people  in  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

Compare,  for  example,  crime  in  the 
entire  African  nation  of  Rhodesia  with 
a  population  of  4,510.000  to  Washington. 
DC.  with  809.000;  Rhodeste  having  50 
times  as  many  people  as  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H  )  Union  Leader, 
Feb    18,  19691 
Be'.ow  Is  a  comparison  In  the  crime  rates 
'  f    Washington    and    antl-Communlst   Rho- 
desia. 

Washington.  D.C.   {Population  809,000 — 
July  1967) 

Murders  ( -35  percent) 178 

Forcible  rape  (  ^79  percent) 172 

Robbery    (4-152   percent) 5,795 

Aggravated  assault  (-^20  percent)...  3.  143 

Burglary    (4  65  percent) 14.702 

Source.  FBI. 

Rhodesia   {Population  4.510.000 — July  1967) 

Murders  (—6  percent) 157 

Forcible  rape  (  -70  percent) 62 

Robbery  (-52  percent) 20 

•Aggravated  assault  (  -31  percent) 55 

Burglary   (-62  percent) 240 

Source,  Attorney  General's  Office. 
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Until  we  stop  allowing  criminal  ac- 
tions to  be  encouraged  with  excuses  of 
"the  roots  of  crime,"  we  can  expect  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  rate  to  con- 
tinue to  soar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  news  articles  for 

inclusion  in  the  Recori)  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Mar  15,  1969] 

Thk  Washington  Daily  News  Tally  :  Crime 

Clock 

Here  Is  The  Washington  Dally  News  tally 
of  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence — many 
of  them  accomplished  with  guns — reported 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  24-hour 
period  ending  at  8  a.m.  today. 

1:20  p.m.:  Two  Negro  gunmen  walked  Into 
the  Little  Tavern,  1261  New  York-av  ne,  and 
took  a  total  of  $93  from  manager  Thomas 
Simmons,  36,  white  and  customer  Freddie 
Spence. 

3  p.m.:  Max  White.  60,  white,  owner  of  the 
White  Market.  910  13th-st  ne,  said  two  Ne- 
gro gunmen  came  into  his  store  and  shot  a 
special  police  officer.  Cejec  Jackson,  22,  Ne- 
gro, m  the  right  leg.  He  was  taken  to  D.C. 
General  Hospital  and  Is  now  In  serious  con- 
dition. 

3:55  p.m.:  Miles  Gibbons,  45.  white,  a 
school  teacher  was  walking  near  17th  and 
East  Capltol-st  when  a  Negro  gunman  de- 
manded his  wallet.  When  the  gunmen  looked 
In  the  wallet  and  saw  that  it  was  empty  he 
gave  It  back  to  Mr.  Gibbons. 

4.35  pjn.:  William  Bradley.  40,  Negro,  was 
In  his  beet  truck  near  10th  and  Hamlln-st 
ne  when  two  Negro  men  Jumped  into  the 
truck  and  took  his  wallet  containing  $27  at 
gunpoint. 

5:35  p.m.:  Melvin  Fox,  18,  Negro,  of  South- 
east, said  he  was  at  llth  and  W  Streets  nw. 
when  two  Negro  gunmen  took  an  unknown 
amount  of  money  from  him. 

7  p.m.:  Darrell  Banks,  15,  Negro,  was  in 
the  alley  near  his  Northeast  home  when  a 
Negro  youth  took  $20. 

8  p.m.:  Paul  J.  Klndhl.  33.  white,  was  In 
the  lobby  of  his  Northwest  apartment  when 
two  Negro  men  took  $2  from  him  at  gun- 
point. 

8:30  p.m.:  Warren  Dillon,  26,  Negro,  man- 
ager of  a  Grand  Union  food  store,  5010  Plrst- 
st  nw,  said  four  Negro  bandits,  two  of  them 
armed,  took  an  undetermined  amount  of 
cash  from  the  store  and  from  three  em- 
ployes. One  bandit  struck  the  store  security 
guard.  Emory  Keyser.  In  the  head  with  a 
shotgun  butt. 

9:15  p.m.:  George  Moyers.  41.  white,  of 
Grotoes.  Md.,  was  robbed  of  $52  at  gunpoint, 
while  he  was  at  4230  South  Capltol-st,  by 
a  lone  Negro  bandit,  carrying  a  revolver. 

10  p.m.:  Randolph  Washington,  42,  Negro, 
of  Northwest,  was  held  up  by  a  lone  Negro 
gunman  at  1122  H-st  ne.  The  bandit  got 
$29. 

10:20  p.m.:  Willie  Felder.  12,  Negro,  was 
collecting  for  his  paper  route  near  57th  Place 
and  Banks-st  ne.  when  a  Negro  man  grabbed 
him  and  took  an  unknown  amount  of  money. 

10:25  p.m.:  Carol  Sllva,  23.  Negro,  of  North- 
west, lost  an  unknown  amount  of  cash  to  a 
Negro  bandit  at  14th  and  Tuckerman  streets 
nw. 

11:45  p.m.:  Donald  C  Schrelber.  23.  white, 
of  Williamsburg,  was  in  the  hallway  of  2225 
N-st  nw,  when  he  was  shot  in  the  chest  by 
one  Negro  gunman,  during  an  apparent  rob- 
bery attempt.  He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
DC.  General  Hospital. 

12:10  a.m.:  Steven  R.  Pahner.  19.  Norman 
Sellers.  18.  and  Ernest  Cook.  19.  all  white, 
U.S.  Marines  from  Alexandria  were  robbed  at 
gunpoint  of  $100  and  their  watches  In  front 
of  1220  N-8t  nw  by  three  Negro  men. 

12:45  a.m.:  James  Edelln,  48,  Negro  said 
five  Negro  men  took  $68  from  him  while  he 
was  walking  near  55th  and  Dlx  streets  ne. 

3:50  a.m.:  Charles  Turner,  34,  Negro,  night 
manager  of  the  Esso  Service  Center  at  One 
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Florlda-ave  ne.  said  a  Negro  man  carrying 
two  guns  took  an  undetermined  amount  of 
money. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  15,  1969) 

Pregnant   Woman    Leaving    Circtjs    Beaten 

AND   Raped 

A  Capitol  Hill  hotisewlfe  who  took  her  2- 
year-old  boy  to  the  circus  was  raped  early 
last  night  after  leaving  the  Washington 
Coliseum.  She  Is  five  months  pregnant. 

Police  said  that  after  the  woman  put  hM; 
son  In  her  car,  which  was  parked  between  SjRj 
and  6th  near  L  Street  NE,  she  was  grabbed 
by  a  man  who  demanded  money. 

She  told  him  she  didn't  have  any  money 
and  he  hit  her  on  the  face  with  either  a  stick 
or  black  jack,  police  said.  People  who  passed 
by  as  the  two  were  struggling  didn't  try  to 
help,  she  told  police. 

The  man  forced  the  woman  Into  her  car 
with  the  child,  sat  beside  her  and  forced  her 
to  drive  to  an  alley  nearby  where  he  raped 
her.  He  then  forced  her  to  drive  to  another 
alley  where  he  attacked  her  again. 

The  woman,  who  is  white  was  treated  at 
D.C.  General  Hospital  and  released.  The  child 
was  not  harmed.  The  attacker  was  described 
to  police  as  a  Negro. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star. 

Mar.  15,  1969] 

Man  Lured  Into  Building  and  Slain 

A  22-year-old  man  who  police  said  stopped 
with  his  date  to  help  a  man  in  apparent 
trouble  was  later  slain  by  him. 

He  was  the  56th  homicide  victim  this  year 
in  the  city. 

According  to  police,  Donald  Schrelber,  22, 
of  the  2200  block  of  Hall  Place  NW,  was 
walking  his  date  home  from  a  movie  around 
midnight  when  they  encountered  a  man  at 
25th  and  M  Streets  NW.  The  man  was  bent 
over  and  appeared  to  be  either  Intoxicated  or 
sick.  The  man  asked  for  help,  police 
recounted. 

When  the  couple  said  they  would  he^p,  he 
mumbled  and  gestured  In  the  direction  he 
wanted  to  go,  police  said. 

They  accompanied  him.  and  were  joined 
on  the  way  by  a  second  man  who  appeared  to 
know  the  first. 

Arriving  at  a  building  In  the  2200  block  of 
N  Street  NW.  they  went  to  the  second  floor 
where  the  man  "recovered"  and  produced  a 
pistol  In  an  apparent  holdup  attempt,  police 
said. 

Before  any  robbery  could  occur,  police  said, 
he  fired  the  gun  at  Schreiber's  chest  and  both 
men  fled.  The  girl,  who  then  notified  police, 
was  unharmed.  Schrelber  was  pronounced 
dead  at  DC.  General  Hospital. 

Police  described  the  man  with  the  gun  as  a 
Negro.  25  to  30  years  old.  5  feet  6  inches  tall, 
of  slight  build  and  neatly  dressed.  His  com- 
panion was  also  described  as  a  Negro. 

Schrelber  was  white,  as  Is  the  girl. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  Star. 

Mar.   13.  1969) 

Microbiologist  Is  Shot,  Beaten   by   Youth 

in  Northwest 

A  62-year-old  microbiologist  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  was  beaten  and 
shot  on  the  street  near  his  home  at  810 
Tuckerman  St.  NW  last  night  In  an  unex- 
plained attack  by  a  teen-aged  youth,  police 
reported. 

Harry  Gelslng  was  reported  In  serious  con- 
dition at  Washington  Hospital  Center  today. 

Police  said  he  was  walking  on  Tuckerman 
street  across  the  street  from  his  home  when 
a  car  pulled  up  and  stopped.  A  teen-aged  boy 
got  out  and  began  to  berate  and  curse  Gel- 
slng for  no  apparent  reason,  they  said. 

The  youth  then  struck  at  Gelslng  and  a 
struggle  ensued.  Going  from  one  side  of  the 
street   to   the   other.   Gelslng   was   knocked 
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dowD.  b«ftt«n  and  kicked,  according  to  tbe 
account 

The  youth  then  backed  away  pointed  a 
gun  at  hN  victim  a.-id  pulled  the  trigger  The 
gun  misfired  but  the  yiuth  flred  again  this 
time  hitting  Oelslng  in  the  ihoulder.  police 
said 

The  attacker  then  Jumped  into  the  c*r  and 
drove  away  Police  said  that  at  nu  time  dur- 
ing the  attack  did  he  ever  mention  anything 
about  wanting  money 

A  neighbor  said  today  that  OeLslng  Ls  sin- 
gle, has  lived  at  the  Tuckerman  street  ad- 
dress (ur  some  time  and  Is  a  very  fine  man  " 
The  neighbor  said  he  knew  of  no  reawin  at 
all"  why  Gelslng  should  have  been  attacked 

An  office  asaoclate  declared  he  doesn't 
have  an  enemy  In  the  world,  and  described 
hLm  as  a  quiet  but  friendly  man 

Oelalng  is  a  theater-goer,  and  It  was  be- 
lieved he  may  have  been  going  home  from 
a  performance  when  he  was  attacked  about 
11    15  p  m 

Police  Issued  a  lookout  for  a  Negro  about 
15  or  18  years  old.  5  feet  3  Inches  to  5  feet 
7  Inches  tail,  wearing  a  light-colored  trench 
coat,  who  was  In  a  light  green  ^.ir  light  blue 
automobile 

IProcrt  the  Washington   iDC  i   Evening  Star 
Mar    15    13691 

OfARD     Is     ISJIKCD      F""D     ST"«E     R.  iBBF.D     BY 

Pova  Bandfts 

A  Orand  Union  food  store  at  5010  1st  Street 
NW  was  robbed  of  an  undetermined  amount 
of  money  and  a  store  guard  w-»s  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  shotgun  and  dlaanned  last 
night  by  four  holdup  men.  police  reported 

According  to  police,  two  men  entered  the 
store  about  8  iO  p  m  .  one  pointed  a  revolver 
at  manager  Warren  Dlll.jn.  26  and  ordered 
him  to  the  front  office  and  took  money 
Another  struck  the  guard.  Emory  Keyser.  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head  with  a  shotgun  and 
took  the  revolver  from  his  holster,  police 
said 

Two  other  men  entered  taking  money  from 
cashiers  Beverly  A  K'X  3,j,  and  Earnest 
Manlfee.  3a.  In  brown  paper  ba^s.  police  said 
The  bandits  left  by  the  front  door 

Keyser  was  treated  at  Washington  Hoa- 
pltal  Center  for  a  head  injury,  reported  not 
to  be  serious 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC  i   Evening  .suir 

Mar    15.   :9e9| 

Neoao.    Wurr*   Injuetd    in    Alsxandrxa 

Incident-. 

.V  I5-yo«j-old  Negro  and  a  5t5-yetir-oid 
white  man  were  Injured  eajly  t<>day  In  two 
assault  oaaee  with  racial  overtones.  Aiexan- 
drla  police  reported  They  said  the  Incidents 
app)e«ired  unrelated 

The  teen-ager  was  critically  wounded  by  a 
knife-wielding    aaeaUant    in    a    flght    among 
seven  Ne^oes  and  three  white  men  at  King 
and    Weet    Streets,    shortly    after    midnight 
police  said 

According  to  police,  the  men  starred  flght- 
Ing  after  remarks  were  exchanged  among 
some  women  of  both  races  Police  said  two 
white  women  were  fighting  on  the  street 
when  the  Negro  wocnen  approached  them  and 
the  remarks  followed 

The  youn^tec,  who  was  later  Injured  and 
8l.x  companions  became  involved  when  the 
three  white  men  lunged  at  the  Negro  women, 
police  added  The  brawl  stopped  when  the 
15-yoar-old  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  knife 
wound   acri>ss    the   abdomen 

Inveetl^tors  said  the  knife  apparently  was 
wielded  by  a  youn«  m^n  about  8  fe«et  3  Inches 
t*ll.  with  blonde  h&lr  wearing  a  blue  sweat- 
shirt with  writing  In  a  circle  on  the  front 

The  wounded  youngster  underwent  emer- 
gency surgery  at  6  a  m  today  and  was  re- 
ported In  crlUcal  condition  at  Alexandria 
HoApltal 

In  the  meantUne.  police  reported  Claude 
LAwton.  56.  WM  aaMiUt«d  by  five  o*  aU  Negro 
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youths  In  the   100  block  of  3    Alfred  Street 
about !2  30  a  m 

According  to  poUoe.  the  tip  af  his  ncae 
wa«  cut  off  when  an  assailant  struck  him  In 
the  faoe  with  a  bottle  Doctors  at  Alexandria 
Hcapltal  later  sewed  the  tissue  back  In  an 
attempt  to  »ave  It.  police  added  Lawson  was 
repr>rted  In  fiUrly  good  condition 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC  i    Evening  Star. 
Mar    15.   ld«9i 

IMSTHICT    or   COLOliBI*   COTINCIL    WH-L    RSVICW 

TcAB  Oas  Use 

The  new  District  City  Council  chairman. 
Gilbert  Hahn  Jr  .  said  yesterday  that  the 
council  will  consider  a  recommendation  that 
new  guidelines  be  eatabllshed  for  the  use  of 
tear  gas  by  city  p<illce 

Yeeterday,  the  District  Human  Relations 
C'omml.sslon  asked  that  guidelines  be  studied 
by  the  council  after  concluding  that  tear  gas 
fired  at  a  gunman  Peb  21  should  not  have 
been  used  because  It  started  a  fire  In  the 
house  in  the  1400  bkx-k  of  Madison  Street 
NW  where  the  g-inman  was 

Police  Chief  John  B  Layton  last  night  Is- 
sued a  statement  citing  what  he  felt  were 
g(xxl  and  bad  a-spects  of  the  report  and 
stating 

I  al.so  deplore  criticism  by  the  comnilselon 
of  (jur  use  of  tear  gas  during  the  Madison 
Street  incident  In  the  case  of  a  barricaded 
subject  tear  gas  has  proven  to  be  the  only 
effective,  nonfatal  relatively  safe  method  of 
apprehending  a  criminal 

In  my  Judgment,  the  circumstances  of 
this  incident  do  not  Jvistify  the  call  for  a 
public  hearing  by  the  city  council  to  review 
the  professional  Judgments  made  by  police 
officials  during  the  emergency 
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REPORTING  CRIME  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    ORZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday.  March  17,  1969 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  the  crime 
explost(7n  In  thLs  Nation  in  recent  years 
ha.s  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  major 
cn.sis  This  new  admmlstratlon  has  de- 
clared one  of  lUs  main  objectives  to  be 
Che  war  (jn  crime 

The  Di-strlct  of  Columbia,  in  particular, 
has  been  pointed  out  as  an  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  more  di- 
rect role  to  play  in  the  flght  against  law- 
lessness Crime  in  ihe  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  Kottcn  well  out  of  hand.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  moved  quicicly 
and  positively  to  b(.>Ister  local  police  ef- 
forts in  combating  this  menace. 

A  Wa.shington,  DC.  resident.  Mrs 
Barbara  C  Cummings.  has  presented 
what.  I  believe,  to  be  a  .salient  pomt  in 
regard  to  the  war  on  crime  She  ha^  ques- 
tioned the  attitude  of  the  news  media, 
newspapers  in  particular,  in  their  report- 
;ng  of  lawlessness 

Mrs  Cummings  has  noted  the  high  pri- 
ority given  the  reporting  of  individual 
t-nmes.  especially  the  more  violent  ones. 
She  further  notes  the  lack  of  follow-up 
in  the  news  media  when  these  criminals 
are  eventually  ciu^ht  and  convicted 

.Vs  she  n(.'tes.  it  cculd  be  that  this  one- 
sided manner  of  reporting  leads  poten- 
tial criminals  to  beiieve  tiial  crime  does 
pay  In  emphasizing  the  crime  and  ig- 
noring the  police  and  court  action  poten- 
tial criminals  may  be  led  to  the  belief 
that  no  one  is  getting  caught. 


Mrs.  Cummings  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  settin« 
forth  her  views  on  this  matter  The  letter 
was  not  published. 

I  feel  her  analysis  warrants  a  largei 
audience,  especially  in  the  Congres.s 
which  is  charged  with  the  welfare  of  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  Here 
then,  is  her  letter,  just  as  it  was  fo: 
warded  to  the  Post : 

Washington.  D  C  . 

January  31.  1969 
Mr    Phillip  L    Gbtki.in, 
Editorial  Page  Editor. 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Oetblw  With  DC  crime  curbs 
at  the  top  of  today's  priority  list,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  news  media — newspapers,  radio 
TV — examine  their  own  reeponalbllltlee  in 
reporting  crime  and  Its  effect  upon  the  law- 
breaker and  would-be  lawbreaker  We  ari> 
bombarded  dally  with  accounts  of  the  mor.- 
spectacular  robberies  Involving  substantial 
sums  of  money,  often  enlivened  by  a  bit  o: 
humor  to  please  the  reading,  listening,  nr 
viewing  audiences:  we  can  only  hope  ther  ■ 
were  some  convictions  for  previous  crimes 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  news  med;a 
of  the  credibility  gap  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press.  There  now  seems  to  be  . 
crime- reporting  credibility  gap  between  tl  » 
news  medU  and  the  public,  for  the  Impre.v- 
slon  gleaned  from  the  crime  news  is  thn; 
few.  If  any.  apprehensions  and  convictions  ar. 
made  How  does  the  reader,  listener,  or  viewer 
react  to  this  kind  of  reporting?  Etoes  he  begin 
to  wonder  whether,  if  it  Is  that  easy  to  corr.- 
mlt  xn  armed  robbery.  .■;natch  a  purse,  pilfer 
from  a  store  or  his  employer  without  fe.'ir 
of  punishment,  he  too  might  profit?  Arc 
more  teen-agers  encouraged  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  easy-money  racket?  Are  repeater.'; 
also  encouraged  to  take  another  fling  with 
a  gun^ 

News  stories  continue  to  report  on  lmpro\  - 
mg  ways  to  combat  crime.  Including  speedier 
trials  more  judges,  more  policemen,  etc.,  .ii; 
verv  salutary,  but  with  few  results  For  .i 
t.me  The  Washington  Post  was  showing  , 
simple  listing  of  convictions  In  extra-sma.; 
print  burled  where  few  could  And  It:  bu; 
even  that  seems  to  have  disappeared.  In  the 
newspaper  field,  for  example,  the  January  29 
Waahlngtoo  Poet  carried  a  front  page  articl. 
a  lead  editorial,  and  a  oolumn  by  Evans  an:i 
Novak  on  the  President's  plans  to  oomb:r. 
crime.  It  also  carried  such  items  ae:  r. 
"Robberies  Doubled  In  Late  1968"  (fron: 
page)  with  statistics  for  December  196S 
through  1968— but  no  apprehensions  or  c<;>n- 
vlctlons  for  thoae  periods.  (2)  "DC.  Band;: 
Gets  Total  of  50  Years"  (p,  CD — the  onlv 
conviction  that  day?  (3)  A  conservative  lo  r 
robberies  and  an  attempted  rape  (p.  C6i  n 
variotis  culprits,  all  of  whom  "ran  away"  .r 
"fled  "  (4i  Fifteen  arrests  In  a  narcotics  r;v.i 
ip  A16)  The  TV  and  radio  newscasta  al.so 
carried  similar  reports,  but  to  my  knowledge 
did  not  Include  the  only  conviction  reported 
In  your  paper 

So  I  was  surprised  to  read  on  page  A6  i;.-. 
the  lower  left-hand  corner)  of  the  Januarr 
:10  Post,  in  the  item  on  crimes  while  on  bail 
that  "only  65  1  per  cent  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted for  robbery  In  fiscal  1967  were  ul;!- 
mately  convicted.  .  ."  I  was  surprised  ix-- 
cause  I  was  under  the  Impression,  along  w:'h 
a  great  many  others,  tiiat  very  few  pers.'iis 
are  apprehended,  and  of  those,  a  very,  very 
smill  percentage  convicted:  hence,  I  w.is 
.urtuaily  comforted  by  the  65.1'' . 

I  suggest  that  a  newsworthy  crime  sum- 
m.iry  be  devised  as  a  public  service  for  u-ve 
on  TV.  radio,  and  In  all  local  newspapers,  jiis: 
as  market  reports  and  sports  events  are  sum- 
marized, focusing  attention  not  Just  on  'he 
crimee  of  a  particular  day,  but  the  convic- 
tions  for  past   crimes  of  other   months  "f 
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years,  with  a  more  comprehensive  summary  clo«>d    by   a   responsible   mass   news   medU  reassured  that  convictions  are  In  fact  belni* 

r^tS!"^'^  '^r'ii^J^''"''^  ^'^"^  cumulative  thinking  In  terms  of  the  psychological  Im-  handed  down  bj The  c«°^                                * 

totals  and  percentages.  pact  of  Its  reporting  on  those  who  would  try 

The   crime-credlblllty   gap   could   thus   be  for  easy  money  and  on  those  who  would  be 


Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Cummings. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfa^/,  March  18,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
CD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength:  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint. — Isaiah  40:  31. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  we 
live  through  the  hours  of  this  day  may  we 
be  humble  in  spirit,  helpful  in  attitude. 
faithful  in  service,  and  fruitful  in  all  good 
works. 

Deliver  us  from  worries  that  wear  us 
out.  from  resentments  that  tear  us  down, 
and  from  frustrations  that  weaken  our 
morale.  Help  us  to  realize  that  though  life 
may  have  for  us  many  difiQcuIties  and 
some  disagreements,  we  must  not  allow 
difficulties  to  become  too  discouraging, 
nor  i>ermit  disagreements  to  make  us  too 
disagreeable,  and  certainly  never  allow 
them  to  weaken  our  faith  or  lower  our 
ideals. 

Grant  wisdom  and  courage  to  our  Pres- 
ident, our  Speaker,  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  those  who  work  diligently  with 
them  as  they  set  themselves  to  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation  in 
these  trying  times. 

Together  may  all  of  us  walk  in  Thy  way 
and  not  faint. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Airington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  408.  An  act  to  modify  ellglbUlty  require- 
ments governing  the  grant  of  assistance  In 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to  In- 
clude loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
Hiid  other  service-connected  neurological 
or  orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs  loco- 
motion to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  Is 
regularly  required:   and 

S  1130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Btrlklng 
of  medals  in  commemorBtlon  of  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.3.  Govern- 
ment,"  appointed  Mr.  McOu  tind  Mr. 
Pong  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  69-4. 


LOGJAM  ON  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJ- 
ECTS  SHOULD   BE  BROKEN 

'Mr.   EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Members  of  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation, through  arrangements  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  met  with 
some  of  the  soil  conservation  leaders  of 
our  State  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  continued  logjam  that  exists 
on  small  projects. 

Thousands  of  Oklahomans  have  been 
deeply  distressed  by  this  longstanding 
logjam  that  arises  through  a  disagree- 
ment between  several  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  itself  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  previous  administra- 
tion on  the  other.  Continuation  of  this 
disagreement  delays  some  of  the  most 
vitally  needed  flood  control  work  in  the 
United  States,  Some  of  our  most  serious 
flood  damage  is  suffered  upstream  and 
on  these  watersheds. 

I  hope  we  can  have  speedy  attention 
to  this  problem  in  the  new  administra- 
tion and  a  breaking  of  this  logjam  that 
Is  affecting  adversely  so  many  communi- 
ties and  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  have  had 
this  dispute.  I  do  not  challenge  the  good 
faith  of  either  the  previous  administra- 
tion or  the  respective  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  was  a  legitimate, 
honest  difference  of  opinion.  However,  I 
hope  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  the 
new  administration  and  the  respective 
committees  can  find  an  answer  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  this  highly  Important 
watershed  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distlnguishd  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
He  has  performed  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 


H.R.  8699,  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  AIR 
FORCE  OFFICERS  WHO  FOR  TECH- 
NICAL  REASONS  WERE  UNJUSTLY 
DENIED  PROMOTIONS  WHEN  RE- 
CALLED TO  ACnVE  DUTY 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11, 1  introduced  KH.  8699,  a  private  bill, 
on  behalf  of  25  Air  Force  Reserve  offi- 
cers, to  correct  an  obvious  injustice  to 
them  for  having  been  denied  promotions 


because  of  being  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  Januar>'  of  last  year. 

Solely  because  of  an  archaic  quirk  in 
the  statutes  governing  the  promotion  of 
Reserve  officers,  these  men — fully  quali- 
fied and  duly  recommended  for  promo- 
tion— were  denied  their  promotions  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  units  mobilized 
for  the  Pueblo  crisis.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  contemporaries  who  were  not  re- 
called, did  receive  the  same  promotions 
the  recalled  men  would  have  received 
had  they  not  been  recalled. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  empower  and 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
grant  these  men  the  promotions  they 
justly  deserve. 

The  measure  will  benefit  a  number  of 
my  constituents.  Other  deserving  officers 
have,  at  the  request  of  their  respective 
Representatives  in  the  House,  been  in- 
cluded. Except  for  the  House  rule  which 
does  not  permit  cosponsorship  of  private 
bills,  these  Members  would  be  listed  as 
coauthors. 

These  Members  who  in  behalf  of  their 
officer  constituents  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  are  as  follows : 
Representatives  Adams,  Don  H.  Clausen, 
CoHELAN,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Gubser,  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mailliard,  McClos- 
KEY,  McKneallv,  Moss,  and  Waldie. 

Incidentally,  I  have  also  introduced  a 
bill  fH.R.  8650)  which  would  amend  the 
present  law  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  unfortunate  injustices  in  the 
future. 


INCREASED  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 

I  Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  increase  the 
personal  Federal  income  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,200. 

This  figure  has  remained  unchanged 
since  1948,  for  21  years.  During  that  pe- 
riod inflation  and  rising  costs  have  re- 
duced it  to  only  token  relief  for  the  tax- 
payer. Even  before  World  War  n,  with 
the  cost  of  living  many  times  less  than 
now,  the  figure  was  $750. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  exemptions  for 
the  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependents,  as 
well  as  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness. 

Chairman  Mills  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  conducting  an  in- 
tensive review  of  the  entire  tax  structure, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial improvements.  I  believe  that  a 
realistic  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion should  be  included  in  any  tax  reform 
measure  eventually  enacted. 

Loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
would  be  relatively  small  and  can  be  re- 
couped by  economy  and  by  revisions  to 
correct  other  inequities  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 
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The  mverage  small-  and  middle -income 
taxpayer  Is  bearing  more  than  his  share 
of  the  burden  This  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
changes  needed  to  remedy  this  situation 


BILLS  TO  NAME  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  BRIDGE  AT  DYERSBURO  IN 
HONOR  OP  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE   EVERETT    OP    TENNESSEE 

'Mr  KIJYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  > 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker,  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Robert  A.  Everett.  Senator  Howard 
Bakxr  Introduced  a  bill  Ln  the  Senate 
and  I  introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  to 
name  the  Mississippi  River  bridge  at 
Dyersburg  for  Congressman  Everett. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Baker 
was  passed  almost  Immediately  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote.  But  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me  the  bill  Is  having  some 
dlfBcuIty  passing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeis  even  though  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  are  openly  de- 
dicated to  its  passage. 

Many  people  for  many  years  took  an 
active  paij  in  promoting  and  working  for 
this  bridge,  but  It  all  came  to  naught 
until  the  effective  work  of  Congressman 
Everett — almost  singlehandedly — per- 
suaded enough  people  to  support  the 
effort  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  soon  report  out 
Senate  bill  769  to  name  the  Mississippi 
River  bridge  after  our  beloved  friend. 
Fats  Everett.  The  reason  for  passing  the 
Senate  bill  is  that  ui  the  interest  of  hav- 
ing this  much  deserved  honor  given  to 
Pats  Everett's  memory  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  shall  ask  that  my  bill  be  vacated 
and  that  the  bill  that  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  be  reported  out. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  TO  PROMINENT  NEW  YORK 
AREA  LOAN  SHARK  AND  MEMBER 
OF  MAFLA  S  COSA  NOSTRA 

Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  > 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Busmess  Administration  has  not  exactly 
been  noted  in  the  past  few  years  for  cau- 
tion when  It  comes  to  handing  out  the 
public's  money,  but  a  case  has  now  come 
to  Light  which  boggles  the  mind 

I  am  referring  to  the  loan  of  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars  to  companies  con- 
trolled by  a  man  who  is  identified  as  a 
prominent  New  York  area  loan  shark 
and  a  member  of  the  Mafia  s  Cosa  Nostra. 

I  am  told  that  this  man^ohn  Masi- 
eello — is  so  well  known  as  a  member  of 
the  underworld  that  he  has  been  under 
the  cloeeet  scrutiny  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. He  has  been.  I  am  informed, 
convicted  of  smuggling 

What  have  we  come  to  when  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  spewing 
out  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money 
to  a  smuggler  and  a  loan  shark'' 

What  possible  excuse  can  there  be  for 
this  type  of  behavior  by  the  high  public 


offlclals  who  approved  the  loan  of  this 
money  ^ 

I  am  today  asking  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  this  unbelievable  case 

I  have  watched  for  far  too  long  the 
Small  Business  Administration  throwing 
money  down  the  drain  without  the  slight- 
est concern  from  whence  It  came  or  to 
whom  it  belonged  It  has  got  to  stop  and 
right  now.  and  I  intend  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  it  does  stop. 


DISPENSING    WITH    PRIVATE 
CALENDAR  TODAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  This  is  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  >  Mr.  Boland  • . 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  since  today 
Is  the  first  day  that  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar  have  been  eligible  for  consider- 
ation, I  take  this  time  to  advise  Members 
of  the  policy  agreed  upon  by  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  ofHcial  ob- 
jectors for  the  Private  Calendar  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on 
the  Private  Calendar.  The  official  ob- 
jectors have  agreed  that  during  the  91st 
Congress  they  will  consider  only  those 
bills  which  have  been  on  the  Private 
Calendar  for  a  period  of  7  calendar  days, 
excludinK  the  day  the  bills  are  reported 
and  the  day  the  calendar  is  called.  This 
reaffirms  a  policy  initially  adopted  by 
the  olBcial  objectors  on  June  3,  1958. 
The  policy  will  be  strictly  observed  ex- 
cept during  the  closing  days  of  each 
session  when  House  rules  are  suspended. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  light  of  this  agreement 
I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  in  order  today  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION AUTHORITY 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  susiJend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  10581  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
3     1058 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattie.i  of  the  Unxted  States  of 
Amerua  m  Congrens  assembled.  That  section 
905(bi,  title  5.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 
1968".  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol  'April  1, 
1971-. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IHoll  No  221 


Aniiunzlo 

Kaii.sen.  Idaho 

Patman 

Arends 

Harsha 

Powell 

Bale* 

Hays 

RIeKle 

Belrher 

Hebert 

Rivers 

B<"11.  Calif 

Hiiiigate 

Ronan 

Blackburn 

Jacobs 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Brock 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Mich 

beRgett 

St  Onge 

Carey 

Lloyd 

Sandman 

Clark 

Lonft.  La. 

Scheuer 

Colmer 

Long.  Md 

Scott 

Davl.s.  G». 

Ix)Wensteln 

Slack 

Bckhardt 

Lukens 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edwards.  La. 

MrBwpn 

Stephens 

Fallon 

McFall 

Stuckey 

Plytit 

McKneallv 

Teague,  Calif 

Pord. 

Mathlas 

Teag\ie.  Tex. 

William  D 

Morse 

Tunney 

Gallughrr 

.Murphy.  N  Y 

Vander  Jagt 

Olalmo 

OKonskl 

WIdnall 

Gray 

ONeal.  Ga 

Williams 

Griffiths 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Haniia 

Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Mr. 
Albert  I.  On  this  rollcall  364  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    HENRY   O. 
TALLE 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permis^n  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinut|Bod  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark/^and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  gentleman  who,  for  20 
years,  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa,  Congressman 
Henry  O.  Talle. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  House  District  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  the 
people  of  northeast  Iowa  will  remember 
him  for  his  work  for  the  district,  and  par- 
ticularly his  leadership  In  establishing 
Efflgy  Mounds  National  Monument  and 
rerouting  the  Upper  Iowa  River  to  lessen 
flood  dangers. 

EKiring  the  time  he  served  on  the 
faculty  of  Luther  College  in  Decorah,  and 
later  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Henry 
O.  Talle  had  an  important  impact  on 
maintaining  and  strengthening  higher 
education  in  northeast  Iowa. 

Mr.  Talle  has  set  a  high  standard  of 
service  and  commitment  for  those  who 
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liave  succeeded  him,  and  all  of  us  in 
northeast  Iowa  are  indebted  to  him  for 
his  contributions  as  our  representative. 
Mrs.  Culver  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Talle  and  the  members 
of  the  family. 


COMMENDATION    ON    THE    ABM 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  President  for 
taking  steps  in  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  with  an  anti-ballls- 
tic-mlssile  program.  My  only  reservation 
is  that  I  wish  he  had  asked  for  a  larger 
or  "thicker"  system,  but  I  do  not,  of 
course,  have  access  to  the  facts  and  the 
figures  which  are  available  to  him  which 
guided  his  decision. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
President's  statement  that  he  regards  the 
security  of  the  Nation  to  be  the  gravest 
responsibility  which  he  bears.  Nothing 
could  surpass  that  duty  In  my  mind.  And 
to  those  in  this  or  the  other  body  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  oppose  this 
thin  ABM  system  or  advocate  that  we 
have  no  defense  at  all,  I  can  only  say 
they  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  burden 
I  would  not  want  on  my  shoulders.  If  they 
are  right  and  we  never  have  a  need  for 
this  defense  system,  perhaps  time  will 
hold  them  guiltless.  But  If  the  dread  day 
ever  comes  when  millions  of  lives  could 
have  been  saved  but  for  their  opposition 
to  this  system,  the  judgment  upon  them 
will  be  more  than  anyone  could  bear. 

If  any  error  is  to  be  committed,  pray 
God  we  err  on  the  side  of  more  protection 
for  the  Nation  than  we  might  need, 
rather  than  too  little. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECTIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  for  1  hour  on 
March  26  be  transferred  to  March  25. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXECUTIVE  REOR- 
GANIZATION AUTHORITy 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlanan  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1058 
will  extend  the  authority  granted  the 
President  imder  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  to  submit  reorganization  plans 
to  the  Congress.  Such  plans  go  Into  effect 
within  60  days  unless  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  passes  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. This  authority,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  given  to  Presidents 
since  1932.  The  1949  act,  which  expired 
on  Deconber  31, 1968,  was  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  premise  underlying  this  act 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  historical  fact 
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that  Congress  has  had  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  agreement  on  forms  of  or- 
ganization for  the  executive  branch  and 
its  many  departments  and  agencies  un- 
der the  normal  legislative  procedures. 
The  .President,  therefore,  was  given  the 
right  to  develop  reorganization  plans  de- 
signed to  produce  greater  efficiency  and 
more  effective  administration  and  sub- 
mit those  plans  to  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress had  the  affirmative  responsibility 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  these  proposals. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  reor- 
ganization plans  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for 
study  and  reconunendatlon  to  the  House. 
If  a  disapproval  resolution  is  filed,  that 
committee  is  given  lO  days  in  which  to 
act  upon  the  resolution  and  return  it  to 
the  House  or  be  subject  to  a  motion  to 
discharge.  As  a  longtime  member  of  that 
committee  and  now  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considers  reorga- 
nization plans,  I  think  I  can  fairly  say 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  majority  member,  Mr. 
HoLiriELD,  the  committee  has  fully  met 
Its  responsibilities  in  handling  these 
plans.  We  not  only  make  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  each  plan,  including  hearings  in 
which  all  sides  may  present  their  opin- 
ions, but  we  have  made  a  special  point 
of  soliciting  the  views  of  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  the  great  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  House  when  departments 
and  agencies  under  their  Jurisdiction 
may  be  affected.  Since  1949,  85  reorgani- 
zation plans  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congress;  65  of  these  became  effec- 
tive. Congress  exercised  its  prerogative 
on  the  other  20  to  disapprove  them. 

In  1968,  on  the  express  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Jolinson,  we  approved 
an  extension  of  the  act  for  2  years  but 
the  Senate  did  not  act.  On  January  30  of 
this  year,  President  Nixon,  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  asked  that  the  law 
be  extended.  The  Senate  acted  first  and 
our  committee  now  recommends  that  the 
House  concur  and  provide  to  President 
Nixon  the  same  authority  which  his 
predecessors.  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  had. 

The  measure  before  you  extends  the 
law  for  only  2  years,  until  April  1,  1971. 
During  that  period  we  can  evaluate  the 
proposals  made  by  the  President  and  de- 
termine if  the  act  should  be  further  ex- 
tended. 

It  is  often  said  that  somehow  Congress 
is  giving  up  legislative  power  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive under  the  Reorganization  Act.  I 
disagree.  Congress  is  merely  placing  upon 
the  Executive  the  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  proposing  to  Con- 
gress improvements  in  organizational  ar- 
rangements that  will  help  our  Govern- 
ment to  work  better  for  all  of  the  people. 
If  Congress  favors  the  proposal,  it  will 
permit  it  to  go  into  effect.  If  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  proposal.  It  may  de- 
feat it  by  voting  on  a  disapproval 
resolution. 

The  safeguards  involved  are  powerful. 
A  reorganization  plan  can  be  defeated  by 
a  simple  majority  vote  of  either  House.  A 
disapproval  resolution  cannot  be  bottled 
up  in  committee  because  the  rules  of  the 
House  provide  for  a  vote  to  discharge  the 
committee  after  10  days  as  a  highly 
privileged  matter.  I  have  no  fear  that  the 


Members  of  this  body  will  fall  to  be  alert 
when  reorganizations  of  a  controversial 
nature  come  before  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  overwhelmingly  pass  this  bill 
so  that  effective  organization  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  ? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  curious  to  know  why 
a  reorganization  recommendation  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  carry  a  60-day  effective  clause 
when  the  unconscionable  Pay  Act,  which 
was  also  a  delegation  of  congressional 
authority — and  Illegal  in  my  opinion — 
contained  a  provision  for  only  30  days. 
Why  60  days  In  this  instance  and  30 
days  in  the  other  instance,  if  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  question  as  to  why  30 
days  was  sufficient  or  insufficient  in  the 
other  instance.  But  in  this  instance,  60 
days  has  been  the  time  provided  trom 
the  very  beginning  of  this  procedure,  cer- 
tainly since  1949— in  the  past  20  years— 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  an  ample  length 
of  time.  There  has  been  no  request 
either  to  shorten  or  extend  that  time. 
So  for  that  reason  we  are  continuing 
the  same  period  of  time — 60  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  in  1949  there  was  a  90- 
day  provision? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  should  like  to  call 
upon  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
explain  that.  I  do  not  recall  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  reduced  to  60  days. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  California  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  inquiring  as  to  why 
there  is  a  60-day  effective  provision  in 
the  bill  we  are  considering  when  the  un- 
conscionable pay  bill  contained  a  30- 
day  provision? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
brings  In  a  different  piece  of  legislation, 
which,  of  course,  this  committee  has  no 
control  over.  The  time  traditionally  has 
been  60  days,  and  I  believe  that  is  am- 
ple time  to  give  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  opportunity  to  study  these 
bills.  On  a  number  of  occasions  a  group 
of  reorganization  plans  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch 
within  the  period  of  just  a  few  days.  I 
have  tried  to  discourage  that  practice  so 
that  we  could  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  plans.  I  have  been  partly  suc- 
cessful In  that  endeavor.  However,  I  do 
think  that  60  days  is  a  reasonable  time 
for  a  plan  to  arrive  before  the  Congress 
and  give  all  the  committees  that  are  In- 
volved and  the  Individual  Members  of 
Congress  a  chance  to  study  it.  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  the  time  to  30  days  or 
to  90  days, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  original 
promoters  of  this  delegation  of  power 
idea  specified  90  days. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  must  be  going  back  a  long  way  to 
find  90  days 

Mr    OROSS    It  was  1949.  I  am   told 
Mr  HOLIFIELD  My  memon,-  does  not 
serve  me  in  just  that  way  in  that  re- 
spect   My  memoi-y  is  it  was,  in  1949.  60 
days 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  told  it  was  90  days 
at  that  time. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  •' 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  that 
handles  the  reorganization  piaiis 

I  view  this  additional  request  with 
mixed  emotions  as  a  Member  who.  for 
the  pa^st  3  years,  has  served  with  Ave 
other  Members  of  this  body  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Congress  and  the  related  agencies,  and 
that  would  certainly  Include  the  execu- 
tive br»«ch  r  can  well  realize  that  a  new 
a«lmin«*rat;on  would  need  this  authjrity 
to  correct  some  errors  or  deviations  from 
its  way  of  thinking  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  branch,  and  cer- 
tainly r  would  want  my  President  to 
have  that 

I  am  concerned,  however,  particularly 
about  the  deleaation  of  congressional  and 
legislative  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  I  think  the  arsjument  that  we  are 
having  more  and  more  agencies  formed 
In  the  administration  is  proof  positive 
that  we  of  the  legislative  branch  need 
to  exer:-lse  more  and  more  control 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  I  want  a^ain 
to  compliment  the  ^'entleman  In  the  well 
for  the  committee  and  subcommittee  re- 
port, particularly  for  including  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  committee  in  the  past 
8  years  in  chart  form  on  pages  3  and  4. 
It  is  hereby  that  my  question  for  in- 
formation derives.  I  notice  that  in  the 
early  years  the  Houses  actions  are  ac- 
counted   for,    action   was   taken   on   al- 
most every  reorganization  plan  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  either  posi- 
tively  or   by   indirect   action     I   appre- 
ciated the  statement  that  the  ^lentleman 
made   about   the    function   of   his   sub- 
committee and  the  days  allotted  by  the 
parent  committee  for  action  on  the  re- 
organization plan;  but,  goiiiK  into  1965. 
according  to  the  chart  of  the  gentleman's 
own  committee,  through   1968.  as  I  in- 
terpret It.  no  action  was  taken  m   the 
great  majority  of  reorganization  plans. 
Indeed,    the    last    three    reorganization 
plans  out  of  four,  in  1968  had  no  action 
taken,  thereby  allowing  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  go  into  efTect  without  a  re- 
port, without  a  study,  and  without  de- 
bate, either  under  the  .suspension  of  the 
rules  or  any  other  way 

Would  the  gentleman  in  his  experience 
and  wisdom  say  that  having  relegated 
our  authority  to  the  executive  branch  to 
reorganize  itself— and  I  know  the  back- 
ing of  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  so 
forth— there  is  more  of  a  threat  to  let 
this  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  occur  as  a  matter  of  comity  to 
the  coequal  branch,  without  us  taking 
necessary  action  or  debating  it  either 
pro  or  con  on  the  floor  of  the  House'' 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  There  is  nothing  that 
prevents  any  Member  from  Introducing, 
and  any  Member  has  the  right  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  of  disapproval  which 
automatically  requires  action  within  10 
days. 

Any  person  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard  before  the  committee,  and 
there  can  be  full  debate  in  the  House. 
Mr    HALL.  Mr    Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  this  body  well  enough  to 
understand — in  fact.  I  have  introduced 
-such  resolutions    But  the  fact  remains 
that   If   the   committee   in    its   wisdom, 
as  a  subdelegated  part  of  this  t>ody  as  a 
whole,  deems  not  to  bring  it  back  on 
this  rioor.  or  if.  indeed,  the  leadership. 
with  a  positive  report  of  the  committee, 
deems  it  advisable  not  to  schedule  the 
matter  then  the  Congress  as  a  collec- 
tion of  435  individually  elected  legisla- 
tors has  delegated  to  the  committee  or 
subcommittee    this    prerogative,    which. 
in  turn,  can  delegate  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch  Is  that 
not  true  ' 

Mr   BI-ATNIK.  No,  that  is  not  true. 
We  do  not  regard  this  sis  delegating 
any  powers  of  this  bod.>-  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  executive  branch. 

So  a  failure  to  act  is  a  decision  by  tills 
body  and  it  thereby  permits  the  reorga- 
nization plan  to  vo  into  etTect  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  60  days  We  do 
not  either  willfully,  or  through  inadvert- 
ence, transfer  any  of  our  authoilty  or 
responsibilities  at  all  Tlie  power  either 
to  act  or  nut  to  act  is  witliin  our  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  pnvileges. 

Mr  HALL  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  statement  I  believe  the  committee 
actually  functions  in  this  manner,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman's  subcommittee. 
However.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  mirror- 
imaiie  question  or  corollary  question: 
Could  any  one  elected  representative 
bring  such  action  in  defiance  of  an  ex- 
ecutive reorganization  against  the  will 
of  the  subcommittee  or  the  leadership'' 
Mr  BLATNIK  Yes  My  understanding 
IS  that  any  Member  can  call  the  matter 
to  t^e  floor,  .so  it  i.s  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est pnvilege  TTiere  are  no  parliamentar>' 
rules  or  rules  of  order  against  it  or  any 
impediments  or  obstacles  whatsoever. 
One  mdindual.  be  he  the  .sole  objector. 
still  has  the  ru;ht  to  call  the  matter  up 
before  the  full  body  of  the  House. 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  legislative  record  and  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  .5  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1058.  the  bill  to  extend  the  executive  re- 
organization authority  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  'Mr  BtAXNiKi. 
the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  has 
ably  explained  this  bill  and  some  of  its 
history 

As  he  mentioned,  in  the  last  Congress 
the  Hou.se  did  act  to  pass  a  bill  to  extend 
the  reorganization  authority  before  it  ex- 
pired Due  to  inaction,  that  legislation 
died  in  the  other  body.  Contrary  to  the 
inaction  of  the  la.st  session  of  Congress, 
the  other  body  has  acted  promptly  this 


year  and  has  passed  the  bill  now  before 

us. 

In  the  bill  that  was  passed  last  year  by 
this  House  there  were  two  amendments 
incorporated  which  were  offered  by  me 
in  the  subcommittee.  Again,  in  legislation 
I  introduced  this  year.  I  offered  the  same 
amendments.  I  have  been  convinced  from 
our  hearings  and  representations  made 
to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
the  substance  of  the  amendments  I  had 
offered  will  be  incorporated  in  messages 
from   the   President   transmitting   reor- 
ganization plans  in  the  future.  There  will 
be  some  arguments  made  here  todav.  i 
know,  as  they  were  made  in  our  full  com- 
mittee, that  there  should  be  additional 
limitations    placed    on    the    Presidents 
power  to  reorganize  and  to  exempt  inde- 
pendent  regulaton,-  agencies   from   thi.s 
reorganization  power.  In  anticipation  of 
these  arguments.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  since  1949  when  the  basic  legis- 
lation we  are  now  extending  was  adopted, 
there  has  been  no  such  limitation  on  the 
President  s  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  1949  legislation,  when  it  was  being 
debated  and  before  it  was  adopted,  this 
question   was   very   thoroughly   debated. 
The  Hoover  Commission  and  Mr.  Hoover 
hlm.self.  both  of  them,  made  it  vers-  clear 
that  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  exclude  regulatory  agencies  from 
the   President's    reorganization    powers 
So  we  have  a  clear  legislative  history  op- 
l)0.sed  to  the  type  of  amendment  that  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  would  like  to  offer 
to  this  bill. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  since  1949.  as 
far  as  I  can  find  from  my  research,  no  one 
has  offered  such  amendments.  This  au- 
thority has  been  extended  every  2  years 
.md  sometimes  for  a  period  of  3  vear.s 
since  1949  without  this  .sort  of  limitation 
being  .suggested 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the 
President  does  not  have  autlioritv  to 
transmit  plans.  The  basic  legislation  is 
still  on  the  books  The  President  .still  has 
the  obligation  under  this  legislation  to 
make  studies  and  to  make  with  recom- 
mendations But  his  authority  to  tran.s- 
mit  plans  has  expired.  This  legislation 
would  accomplish  the  extension  once 
again  of  the  President's  authority  to 
transmit  plans. 

The    gentleman    from    Missouri    iMr. 
Hall  I      raised     .some     questions     about 
whether  individuals  could  bring  objec- 
tions to  these  plans  out  onto  the  floor 
I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Hall  ' .  a.s 
the  gentleman  may  know,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  the  fact  that 
whether  or  not   a   resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  filed,  it  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  policy  of  our  full  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations    to 
hold   thorough   hearings   on   the   Presi- 
dent's   reorganization    plans.    We    have 
done  this  in  the  past,  even  though  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  had  not  been  of- 
fered, and  these  plans  do  get  attention 
even  though  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
has  not  been  offered  to  the  plan.  Likewise, 
a     resolution    of    disapproval     can     be 
brought  out  onto  the  floor  and  as  was 
appropriately  answered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   'Mr.  Blatniki.  if  any 
individual  wants  to  file  a  resolution  of 
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disapproval,  and  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee then  we  shall  always  see  to  it 
that  the  resolution  of  disapproval  is 
brought  out  onto  the  floor. 

But,  even  If  we  did  not  act,  the 
individual  who  has  filed  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  has  the  absolute  right  to 
have  his  resolution  brought  out  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority  here  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House  even  thougU  he 
could  not  get  a  hearing  before  our  sub- 
committee or  before  the  full  committee, 
although  I  am  confident  such  hearing 
would  be  granted  upon  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  basic  chtmges 
liave  been  made  in  our  Reorganization 
.•\ct  since  1949,  some  to  Uberedize  the 
procedures  whereby  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation may  be  disapproved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
tiom  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  gives  Us  the  assurance 
that  these  reorganization  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations will  come  to  the  flo6r  of 
the  House  for  consideration.  We  had  that 
iussurance  in  1967  when  the  delegation 
nf  power  went  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  recommend  salaries  for 
.Members  of  Congress,  and  the  House 
finally  brought  that  procedure.  We  were 
assured  then  that  the  House  would  have 
.in  opportunity  to  work  its  will.  It  did 
:iot  have  such  opportunity. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  assurance  in 
this  instance  means  more  than  it  did  in 
that  instance. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  remarks.  I  take 
no  credit  or  blame  for  what  the  gentle- 
man talks  about,  but  I  will  say  that 
.since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
and  so  long  as  I  continue  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  we  have  fulfilled  and  I  am 
confident  will  continue  to  fulfill  our  full 
obligation  to  hold  hearings  on  every  plan 
which  is  offered  whether  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  Ijas  been  introduced  or  not. 
Every  .Member  has  a  right  to  introduce 
such  a  resolution.  This  is  a  matter  of 
>ub;tantive  law  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
ueord  that  our  committee  has  fulfilled 
Its  obligations  in  all  instances  in  this 
regard. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Mold  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Mess). 

Mr.  MOSS-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  step  into 
this  well  today  exactly  even  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years  because  in  16  years 
the  strongest  argument  I  have  heard 
.idvanced  for  the  granting  of  reorgani- 
sation authority  was  that  the  previous 
administration  had  it.  So,  I  have  now 
\oted  8  years  to  give  it  to  Republican 


Presidents  and  8  years  to  give  it  to  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents.  So,  while  I  am  even, 
I  want  to  urge  the  House  to  recapture 
Its  role  as  a  positive  force  in  legislating. 

I  believe  this  is  what  we  are  sent  here 
to  do,  and  I  believe  honestly  that  we 
have  'the  capacity  to  do  that  job  if  we 
but  have  the  will  to  try. 

Reorganization  plans  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  were  well 
conceived  following  very  careful  study, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
had  my  enthusiastic  supp>ort,  but  far  too 
many  of  them  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  well  conceived,  and  have  not  had 
that  same  degree  of  impartial  study. 

I  believe  the  Congress  needs  to  learn 
hov/  to  do  the  job  of  studying  impar- 
tially the  function  of  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  to  be 
able  to  modify  the  proposals  which  are 
sent  down  in  Presidential  messages,  but 
a  reorganization  plan  once  submitted 
cannot  be  changed:  it  must  be  voted  up 
or  down.  Remember  that  all  we  retain 
for  ourselves  as  Members  of  Congress  is 
a  veto  power.  That  is  not  the  role  en- 
visioned for  the  legislative  body  of  this 
Nation.  That  is  not  the  responsibility  we 
seek  from  our  voters  when  we  come  here 
to  Washington,  and  it  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility we  represent  ourselves  as 
having  when  we  sit  on  committees  to 
hear  testimony.  There  is  a  flexibility  in 
bona  fide  legislating.  Tliere  is  a  point  of 
proper  consensus  where  the  possible  can 
be  done,  and  usually  that  consensus  rep- 
resents the  degree  of  compromise  which 
has  been  the  characteristic  strain  of 
strength  in  this  democracy  of  ours. 

I  have  voted  in  the  past  for  this  pro- 
cedure, and  I  have  not  done  so  in  a  par- 
tisan sense,  but  I  emphasize  again  that 
I  did  it  for  the  best  argument  that  I 
ever  heard,  that  someone  else  had  had 
the  authority  and  only  now,  16  years 
later,  can  I  step  into  this  well  and  say 
tt^^all  of  you  that  I  have  been  totally 
impartial,  I  have  given  8  years  to  the 
Republicans,  and  I  have  given  8  years  to 
the  Democrats,  and  I  have  regretted  in 
each  instance  doing  so. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  have  this  legis- 
lative authority  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  and  I  do  not  want  a  dilution 
of  our  responsibilities.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  embark  on  the  road  of  recapturing 
the  dignity  and  the  stature  which  we 
as  Members  of  the  principal  legislative 
body  of  this  Nation  are  supposed  to 
possess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLEtfBORi^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  just  made  an  impas- 
sioned plea  outlining  how  he  feels  about 
this  legislation.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  other 
Members  In  the  Chamber,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  1963  of  statements  made  by 
the  same  gentleman  from  California.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  for  the  extension  of 
this  authority  in  1953.  1955.  1957.  and  1961. 
I  did  not  support  its  extension  in  1959. 

Then  after  some  other  intervening 
comments,  he  continued: 


I  watched  rather  carefully  the  way  the 
Congress  handled  the  controversial  reorga- 
nization plans  sent  it  In  1961  I  saw  no  evi- 
dence there  of  abandonment  of  our  responsi- 
bility In  the  field  of  legislation.  I  saw  no  pow- 
er given  the  President  which  restricted  our 
right  or  our  opportunity  to  act  and  act  de- 
cisively. We  rejected  plans,  we  permitted 
some  to  become  operative  and  in  at  least  one 
notable  Instance  we  substituted  amendment 
of  statute  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  Itself. 
I  think  It  demonstrated  that  the  dangers, 
the  fears  many  of  us  envisioned  as  flowing 
from  this  authority  were  mere  bogeymen, 
that  we  did  not  have  to  be  frightened  of  any 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Erlenborni 
has  expired 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
mentioned  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, will  he  yield  me  one-half  minute'' 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  and  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Moss ) . 

Mr.  MOS."?.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  consistency  is  certainly  the  pride  of 
very  small  minds.  I  air.  not  at  all  embar- 
rassed in  sayine  that  studyine  tlie  re- 
organization plans  of  the  la.st  frv.-  years 
has  reinforced  the  position  I  took  iii  1959 
I  do  not  think  we  have  accepted  the  af- 
firmative role  of  the  legi.slative  body  and  1 
think  a  recitation  of  the  number  that  be- 
came effective  without  any  action  at  all 
is  perhaps  the  stronsest  argument  in  .sup- 
port of  that  contention. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
time  remaining  of  my  1  minute,  let  me 
point  out  here  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said  about  there  not 
being  any  action  at  all  is  incorr.'-ct  be- 
cause we  have  always  lield  hearings  on 
these  plans. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman     from     Michigan     iMr. 

DiNGELL I  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  good  friend  for  his 
gracious  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  with  some  regret.  I 
have  before  me  here  a  document.  "The 
Elephant's  Roar."  Its  editor  or  publisher 
is  Mr.  John  F.  Saterlee.  The  address  of 
this  publication  is  836  National  Press 
Building.  Wa.shington.  D.C. 

It  is  entitled  'A  Gazette  for  Republican 
Leaders."  In  that  a  very  prominent  Re- 
publican lady.  Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly 
writes  on  paaes  2  and  3  a  very  lengthy 
statement  and  the  title  is  "Patronage  Is 
the  Name  of  the  Game." 

While  my  colleagues  have  traditionally 
supported  the  idea  that  the  President 
should  be  allowed  to  reorganize  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  within  certain  limita- 
tion and  within  controls  imposed  by 
the  Congress.  But  I  think  this  is  a  most 
interesting  document  and  I  believe  it  sets 
out  the  understanding  of  some  knowl- 
edgeable and  authoritative  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  to  the  purposes  behind  this  re- 
organization. 

The  opening  portion  of  this  is  a  very 
lengthy  complaint  about  the  ver>-  great 
shortage  of  patronage  jobs  that  exist. 
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Prominent   amon?   those  complaint*   Is 
the  statement: 

Prealdent  Nixon  can  All  only  1.500  to  3,000 
Federal  Jobs— the  real  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees are  locked  In  by  the  Civil  Service. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  at  the 
end  of  the  2  years,  when  the  expiration 
of  this  program  is  at  an  end.  to  say  that 
they  were  not  fiilly  warned  This  Is.  ac- 
cording to  Mrs  Schlafly's  understanding, 
the  basis  for  a  great  Republican  patron- 
age grab 

I  believe  there  Is  abundant  warning 
here  for  all  who  will  heed  I  believe 
those  who  are  Interested  In  the  clvU  serv- 
ice and  Interested  In  the  Integrity  of 
the  civil  service  should  feel  great  con- 
cern from  this  publication 

I  will  now  quote  directly  from  the 
article — and  I  say  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  the  whole  of  this  re- 
markable document  Into  the  Ricord  so 
that  the  Federal  service  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  can  understand  some  of 
the  wUfnings  that  have  been  placed  t)e- 
fore  iis"By  Mrs.  Schlafly 

Use  the  technique  called  "reorgaalzaUon" 
la  order  to  bring  Republicans  into  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  at  every  echelon  This  Is 
perfect:/  legal  and  ethical  administrative  de- 
vice for  outmaneuverlng  Clvi;  Service  In 
order  to  fire  Democrats  and  hire  Republicans 
The  President  can  abolish  agencies,  burea'js. 
divisions  and  Jot> — and  then  create  new  ones 
He  can  make  up  different  titles  for  the  same 
old  Jobs  so  they  are  available  for  new  per- 
sonnel 

After  all  isn't  that  what  the  American 
people  voted  for  last  November  5'  ClvU  Serv- 
ice should  not — 

And  the  word  "not"  Is  Italicized  to 
make  It  clear  that  this  l.s  one  of  the 
noajor  points  with  which  Mrs  Schlafly  Is 
concerned — and  the  article  continues 
should  not  be  permuted  to  st.md  In  a  way 
of  the  policy  changes  for  which  we  voted  so 
decisively 

The  technique  of  •reorganization" — 

And  the  word  "reorganization"  is  In 
quotes —  >3. 

requires  a  '.ew  smirt  and  skillful  lower- 
echelon  employees  to  do  the  neceasary  detail 
work  If  the  Kennedy  and  J  jhnson  adminis- 
trations could  find  such  employees  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  Nut.jn  administration 
cannot  do  it  too  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
havlns;  the  will  to  do  It 

The  Democrats  used  thu  p  lUtloal  tool  with 
consummate  skill  In  order  to  pack  the  gov- 
ernmen:  with  lloeral  Democrats  If  the  Re- 
publicans fall  to  use  this  tool,  no  one  will 
thank  them  for  their  ^entlemanliness 

A  word  to  the  wise  vhould  bt-  suflflcient. 

The  article  referred  to  follows 

P*rRL).N.*G«  Is   rHi   S\kit   or  the  C!ame 
I  By  Phyllis  Schlafly  i 

Ever  since  Richard  Nixon  won  the  Prest- 
dency  in  November  Uea.  the  pres.s  haa  been 
filled  with  variations  on  this  principal 
t.'ieiiie  P'-fitdf-nf  Suun  ran  nil  only  I  SuO  to 
i  000  Federal  ;ob«—  th«  '■est  of  the  Federal 
errtployees  are  locked  in  by  CtiiJ  Seri-ice 

This  claim  is  prefKJSterJUs  and  Republi- 
cans at  every  level  should  call  the  bluff  of 
the  Democrats  and  the  liberals  *ho  are  try- 
ing to  put  It  over  The  .American  pe.iple 
voted  for  a  change  In  November  ims  There 
is  no  way  that  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  can  be  fuiniled  If  President 
Nixon  can  replace  only  3.000  employees  out 
of  3  000.000-  leaving  3.997.000  holdovers  from 
previous  administration 


On  InauguraUon  Day,  The  New  York  Time* 
stated  on  the  front  page  'Mr.  Nlzon  will  b« 
leading  barely  100  associates  Into  top  jobs  In 
a  Oovemment  of  more  than  three  million 
employees  They  will  be  guided  for  months 
by  Democratic  holdovers,  even  In  policy  posts, 
and  they  will  have  to  master  a  bureaucracy 
that  has  be«n  trained  and  nourished  by  Dem- 
ocrats in  all  but  eight  of  the  last  36  years." 

Republicans  should  not  permit  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  be  straltjacketed  by  the 
retention  of  89  9%  holdovers  from  the  LBJ 
Administration 

It  Is  wishful  thinking  to  hope  that  the 
election  of  a  new  President  and  ills  appoint- 
ment of  an  outstanding  Cabinet  will  In  it- 
self bring  about  the  change  In  policies  which 
the  voters  want  Policies  are  made  by  the 
thousands  of  middle-echelon  bureaucrats 
who  give  the  advice,  determine  what  infor- 
mation is  sent  to  their  superiors,  draft  the 
"working"  p«pers.  prepare  the  "options,"  "in- 
terpret" the  regulations,  and  summarize  the 
■  intefligence  ■• 

Immediately  after  the  Nixon  victory,  the 
Federal  payrollers  began  building  bureau- 
cratic barricades  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  They  moved  into  high  gear  to  hire 
Democrats  for  every  available  position.  Jobs 
which  had  been  vacant  for  months  or  even 
years  were  hurriedly  filled  In  the  weeks  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  Inauguration  in 
order  to  blanket  additional  Democrats  Into 
Civil  Service  Many  others  were  transferred 
from  political  Jobs  to  permanent  Jobs  Just 
prior  to  January  20 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  bureaucrats  are 
ad. opting  the  attitude  that  four  years  of  Nixon 
are  merely  an  Interlude  to  be  endured  The 
Word  Is  beinif  spread  In  Washlngt<in  th.it 
nothing  should  be  dune  to  reinstate  O'u, 
Otepka  to  hLs  post  In  the  Slate  Department 
because  this  would  be  b.id  public  relations" 
for  the  NUon  Administration  This  Is  untrue 
Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  caee 
knows  that  Otepka  was  framed  Unless  Jus- 
tice Is  given  to  Otepka.  morale  among  the 
many  goxl  Federal  employees  will  dis- 
integrate 

THE    DEMrirlL^T     MCuRO 

The  Dem<x-rats  have  never  permitted  ClvU 
Service  to  Impede  their  political  objectives. 
Presidents  R<x»evelt.  Truman  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  ruthlessly  got  rid  of  Republican 
holdovers — ClvU  Service  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— and  used  every  possible  tactic 
to  put  Democrats  L-n  the  payroll  and  keep 
fhem  there  No  holds  were  barred  In  their 
purge  of  Republicans  and  payroll  padding 
with  Dem<.icrats. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  set  the  precedent  In  the 
Conimerrp  D»fp«irtment  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  Cnder  emergency  pKjwer^.  he 
tired  several  hundred  holdovers  from  the 
Hix'ver  AdmlnUtr.itlori  and  put  a  freeze  on 
all  new  hlrlngs  Then  he  established  the  NR\ 
In  the  ^ame  buldllng  -with  ail  ne'*  per«i_n- 
nel  W.'-iere  d.d  the  new  employees  come  from^ 
Thev  were  hired  through  the  employment 
ofBce  of  the  Demix-rattc  National  Commit- 
tee—  nnt  transferred  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment or  other  Fr>cleral  bureaus  T*o  years 
later  when  the  NRA  was  declared  uicon- 
stltutlonal.  «il  the  NRA  emplovees  were  hired 
directly  Into  the  Commerce  Department  and 
blanketed  Into  Ctnl  Ser\  Ice 

When  President  Truman  wanted  to  load 
his  friends  in  the  Pendergfist  machine  onto 
the  Federal  payroll,  he  peremptorily  closed 
some  Kgencv  offlccs  ad  tiien  re<jpened  them 
in  Kansa.-i  C:t.v  This  shook  maiiv  employees 
off  the  F^^eral  payroll  Hnd  opened  up  plentv 
of  Government  Jobs  to  t.ike  care  of  the  politi- 
cians who  ele<'te<i  him 

After  Kennedy  became  President,  he 
abolished  the  entire  Federal  agencv  dis- 
pensing forelg;)  ,ud  thvis  eliminating  all  the 
ELsenhower  apptvintees  Kennedy  then  Im- 
mediately created  a  new  foreign  aid  agency 
under  a  new  name-  and  hired  a  new  staff  of 
all  Kennedy  supporters 


These  are  Just  samples  of  the  way 
Rooeevelt.  Truman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
used  the  tool  of  Federal  patronage  .skillfull', 
and  ruthlessly  In  order  (1)  to  carry  out  the 
liberal  policies  of  the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal 
New  Frontier,  and  Great  Society.  (2i  to  bui;.i 
a  political  machine  In  order  to  reelect  them- 
selves, and  (3»  to  enjoy  the  power  of  spend- 
ing Federal  billions  down  to  the  letting  of 
the  last  small  contract. 

THK    KISKNHOWX*    MISTAKK 

Now  let  us  contrast  the  patronage  p>ollcy 
of  the  Esenhower  Administration.  If  the 
election  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  la  1953  meant 
anything  at  all.  It  meant  a  mandate  to  clean 
out  the  State  Department.  The  State  De- 
partment was  the  focal  point  of  the  entire 
campaign  all  Republican  orators  Inveighed 
against  the  stalemate  war  In  Korea.  Com- 
munists In  Government,  and  the  State 
Department  sellout  of  China  The  1952 
Republican  Party  Platform  promised : 

•We  shall  eliminate  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  from  every  Federal  office,  all. 
wherever  they  nxay  be  found,  who  share 
respwnslbUity  for  the  needless  predicaments 
.md  perils  In  which  we  And  ourselves.  We 
shall  also  sever  from  the  public  payroll  the 
.h.jards  of  loafers.  Incompetents  and  unneces- 
s.iry  employees  who  clutter  the  administra- 
tion of  our  foreign  affairs  " 

It  Is  a  blot  on  the  Republican  record  that 
this  promise  was  never  kept.  Only  a  handful 
of  top  Jobs  were  changed.  The  State  Depart- 
ment which  lost  China,  and  announced  that 
South  Korea  was  outside  the  US.  "defense 
perimeter."   remained   virtually   intact 

The  few  Republicans  who  did  receive  high 
ippointments  were  told  they  could  not  even 
hire  a  secret;iry  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
had  to  continue  with  the  holdover  from  the 
Truman  Administration.  As  the  Republican 
Party  faithful  became  Impatient  with  the 
la<-k  of  available  patronage  and  with  the  lack 
if  meanlngrful  policy  changes,  they  were 
forever  frustrated  by  this  stock  reply  from 
Republican  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  other 
high  offlclaLs 

Nearly  all  Federal  Jobs  are  under  Civ:; 
Service  and  President  Elsenhower  can  ap- 
point only  a  few  thousand  Jobs  at  the  top. 
There  Is  nothing  we  can  legally  do  to  dismiss 
Democrats  and  hire  Republicans."  Apparent- 
ly Elsenhower  and  most  top  Republican 
officials  believed  this  because  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

This  policy  was  wrong  because  It  meant 
that  the  Elsenhower  Administration  could 
not  give  the  American  people  the  policy 
changes  they  voted  for  in  1952  With  the 
same  crew  manning  the  Elsenhower  ship.  a& 
the  French  say  'the  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  remain  the  same  '  The 
American  people  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  change  for  which  they  voted  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  some  merit,  but  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  frustrate  the  constitutional  wishes 
of  the  .American  people 

The  bitter  harvest  of  this  faUure  to  clean 
out  the  State  Department  was  Castro.  Our 
Ambassador  appointed  by  Elsenhower,  Earl 
E  T  Smith,  was  never  deceived  by  Castro 
Ambassador  Smith  sent  back  accurate  re- 
ports that  C;istro  was  a  Communist  and 
should  not  be  aided  by  the  United  SUte.^ 
But  these  reports  came  Into  the  hands  of  ■\ 
Truman  holdover  named  William  Wleland 
who  pigeonholed  them  Wleland  knew  that 
Castro  was  a  Communist  but  never  passed 
this   information   to  his  superiors 

The  assistance  that  the  State  Department 
gu-.e  to  Castro  is  the  worst  blot  on  the  hun- 
UreC-veiT  record  of  the  Republican  Party- 
ami  It  could  have  been  so  easily  avoided  if 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  had  used 
Federal  patronage  with  the  same  skill  dls- 
pl.iyed  by  Roosevelt,  Truman.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson 

This  failure  t..i  use  Federal  patronage  is 
al.so  probably  the  principal  reason  why.  in 
every    subsequent    year    of    the    Elsenhower 
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Administration,  the  Republican  Party  stead- 
ily lost  ground  and  more  of  its  candidates 
were  defeated. 

DOtNO  THE   "XMPOSSIBLB" 

Unfortunately,  there  is  now  a  defeatist  at- 
titude among  many  Republican  Congrees- 
men  and  Party  officials  about  large-scale 
patronage  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Whereas  Democratlo  Con- 
gressmen are  consistently  vocal  and  aggres- 
sive in  putting  their  constituents  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  Republican  Congressmen  are 
often  reticent  and  resigned  to  refusal. 

This  is  wrong.  There  should  be  thousands 
of  Republicans  flooding  into  Federal  office 
from  every  State  In  the  Union — especially 
from  the  states  which  contributed  substan- 
tially to  Nixon's  victory.  This  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  secure  the  change  for  which  the 
American  people  voted. 

Don't  let  your  Senator  or  Congressman 
tell  you  that  It  can't  be  done — tell  him  to 
and  a  way  to  do  It.  The  great  Seabee  slogan 
of  World  War  II  was:  "The  difficult  we  do 
immediately,  the  Impossible  takes  a  little 
longer."  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  did  It.  Patronage  Is  the  name  of  the 
game  and,  If  Republicans  do  not  use  it  skill- 
fully as  the  Democrats  do,  Republicans  are 
not  going  to  win  future  elections. 

Here  are  three  principal  ways  that  the  new 
Republican  Administration  can  proceed  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  change  the  people 
voted  fcr. 

1.  Abolish  the  unnecessary  jobs  and  cull 
out  the  employees  who  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. Under  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  619,397 
civilian  employees  were  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll — most  of  them  unnecessary. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  loaded  with 
thousands  of  extra  employees  who  walk  up 
and  down  corridors  with  little  to  do.  They 
an  the  cafeterias  for  coffee  breaks  at  10,  11, 
3  and  4  o'clock.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
political  hangers-on  In  nearly  every  agency 
That  they  are  known  In  Washington  as  the 
"corridor  corps"  They  write  memos  to  one 
another  and  do  "busy"  work  In  order  to 
camouflage  the  fact  that  they  are  really  Just 
holding  political  jobs — playing  a  cat  and 
mouse  game  to  see  If  the  new  Republican 
Administration  has  the  nerve  to  fire  them. 

The  elimination  of  this  payroll  padding 
would  be  a  fulfillment  of  Republican  cam- 
paign promises  and  a  service  to  the  over- 
burdened American  taxpayers.  The  financial 
saving  would  be  the  least  important  benefit. 
Far  mere  slgniflcant  would  be  the  sub- 
stantive chemges  from  the  dlsaatroua  LBJ 
policies  and  the  improved  morale  of  the  many 
dedicated  employees  who  work  hard  and 
really  earn  their  salaries. 

2.  Use  the  technique  called  "reorganiza- 
non"  in  order  to  bring  Republicans  into  the 
Federal  Government  at  every  echelon.  This 
is  a  perfectly  legal  and  ethical  administra- 
tive device  for  outmaneuverlng  Civil  Service 
in  order  to  fire  Democrats  and  liire  Repub- 
licans. The  President  can  abolish  agencies, 
bureaus,  divisions  and  Job — and  then  create 
:;ew  ones.  He  can  make  up  different  titles  for 
'he  same  old  Jobs  so  they  are  available  for 
new  personnel. 

.Alter  all.  Isn't  that  what  the  American 
people  voted  for  last  November  5?  Civil  Serv- 
ice should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
•Aay  of  the  policy  changes  for  which  we  voted 
.-'O  decisively. 

The  technique  of  "reorganization"  re- 
qiUres  a  few  smart  and  skillful  lower-echelon 
employees  to  do  the  necessary  detail  work. 
U  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminlstra- 
'lons  could  find  such  employees,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Nixon  Administration  can- 
not do  It.  too.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  having 
the  v.iii  to  do  It. 

The  Democrats  used  this  political  tool 
with  consummate  skill  in  order  to  pack  the 
Government  with  liberal  Democrats.  If  Re- 
publicans fall  to  use  this  tool,  no  one  will 
thank  them  for  their  gentlemanllnesa.  The 


verdict  at  the  polls  will  be  that  Republicans 
just  don't  kinow  how  to  run  with  the  ball 
after  it  Is  handed  to  them. 

3.  Eliminate  all  the  "consultants"  on  the 
Government  payrolls.  There  are  thousands 
of  so-called  "consultants"  who  work  vary- 
ing amounts  of  time  for  various  Federal 
ageiicles  at  a  per  diem  of  $75  to  $100.  One  of 
Kennedy's  first  acts  after  becoming  F>resident 
was  to  send  all  tlie  consultants  then  on  the 
payroll  a  cordial  soft-soap  letter  thanking 
them  profusely  for  all  their  past  services, 
and  informing  them  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration was  eliminating  all  consultants  and 
therefore  would  have  no  further  need  of 
their  services.  A  couple  of  months  later. 
Kennedy  hired  all  new  consultants  of  his 
own  cbooaing. 

The  new  Republican  Administration  not 
only  can — but  should — do  likewise  if  we 
are  to  have  real  policy  changes  in  Govern- 
ment. 

YOtm    PART    IN    THE    TASK 

Every  Republican  Governor,  Senator,  Con- 
gressman. National  Committeeman,  Nation- 
al Commltteewoman,  State  Chairman  should 
already  be  pushing  hard  to  get  his  or  her 
Republican  constituents  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. They  should  reject  the  nonsense  that 
there  are  only  some  3,000  Federal  Jobs  to  be 
filled.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  which  must  be  turned  over  to  Repub- 
licans If  we  are  to  accomplish  policy  changes. 

The  new  Republican  Administration  Is  al- 
ready feeling  the  pressure  from  the  holdovers 
who  want  to  remain.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
the  new  Republican  Administration  feels  a 
greater  pressure  from  Republicans  for  patron- 
age so  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  find  the 
skillful  experts  in  "reorganization"  who  can 
do  the  "impossible." 

Some  30,000  Republicans  Jammed  into 
Washington  to  celebrate  President  Nixon's 
Inauguration.  If  every  one  of  these  people 
were  hired  to  replace  Democrats,  this  would 
be  only  one  percent  of  the  three  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  would  only  be  a  healthy 
start  on  the  turning  over  of  Federal  jobs. 

Every  State  should  keep  a  scorecard  on 
Federal  appointments.  Make  sure  that  con- 
servatives get  their  fair  share  of  appoint- 
ments. Make  sure  that  women  get  their  fair 
share  of  apfKiintments.  Above  all,  make  sure 
that  Republicans  are  appointed.  Until  every 
State  has  received  appointments  In  the  thou- 
sands, it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  slgnifl- 
cant change  in  policies.  Just  as  precinct 
workers  often  rate  their  county  chairman  by 
the  number  of  jobs  he  can  get  for  his  county. 
State  Party  officials  can  also  be  rated  on  how 
many  Federal  jobs  they  secure  for  their  con- 
stituents. 

Among  the  most  active  of  Republican 
workers  are  the  volunteers  who  labor — not 
for  a  job  or  j>olltical  favor — but  simply  be- 
cause they  want  their  children  to  grow  up  in 
a  free  and  Independent  America.  These  vol- 
unteers must  realize  the  importance  of  pa- 
tronage to  the  acliievement  of  their  idealistic 
objectives.  It  Is  the  llfeblood  of  politics  be- 
cause It  means  money,  power.  Influence,  and 
votes.  If  patronage  is  not  properly  used  for 
the  objectives  of  good  government,  it  will 
surely  be  used  very  powerfully  against  us. 
President  Nixon  must  have  the  help  of  em- 
ployees who  believe  In  good  government — rwt 
be  handcuffed  by  the  architects  of  the  mess 
we  are  in. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyeri  . 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation.  The 
legislation,  S.  1058,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  identical  to  my  bill 
H.R.  6963  which  was  introduced  on  the 
same  day  and  would  extend  the  reorga- 
nization provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  until  April  1, 1971. 


I  support  this  legislation  because  it  is 
directed  at  what  I  consider  the  most  de- 
manding of  the  multitude  of  domestic 
problems  facing  the  President  and  the 
Congress — the  need  for  efficient  and  ef- 
fective organization  and  administration 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Goveinment  is  close  to  becoming  un- 
manageable and  unless  ^\e  take  action, 
is  in  serious  danger  of  bogging  down, 
just  from  the  sheer  number,  weight,  and 
complexity  of  its  activities,  and  this  at 
the  very  time  when  there  are  numerous 
needs  to  be  met. 

The  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  now  codified  in  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  sections  901-913. 
have  been  used  to  good  effect  by  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  But  no  President  has 
needed  it  more  than  President  Nixon — 
both  to  give  direction  to  the  biggest,  most 
sprawling  bureaucracy  in  history  and  to 
implement  plans  to  which  he  has  already 
given  closer  study  than  any  incoming 
President.  The  fact  that  his  first  legis- 
lative request  to  Congress  was  for  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  submit  reorgani- 
zation plans  indicates  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  a  factor  in  getting  first-class  perform- 
ance from  Government. 

This  reorganization  authority  is  a  pro- 
cedural tool  that  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  execu- 
tive branch — a  review  of  the  type  accom- 
plished by  the  first  and  second  Hoover 
Commissions.  There  is  a  need  for  a  com- 
plete— not  just  piecemeal — overhaul  of 
the  Government's  organization  to  cope 
with  the  vast  changes  in  problems  and 
programs.  Many  of  us  have  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this — in  this 
Congress,  in  the  90th,  and  the  89th.  Now, 
at  long  last,  we  may  soon  begin  hearings 
on  this  matter.  But,  comprehensive  re- 
view and  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  is  only  one  point  in  the  legisla- 
tive program  that  I  have  frequently 
urged  upon  this  body. 

The  program  whicli  I  have  sometimes 
called  my  "More  for  Your  Money"  pro- 
gram, also  includes  use  of  up-to-date 
systems  management  techniques,  a  con- 
tinuing system  of  Federal  program 
evaluation,  legislation  to  permit  Congress 
to  shift  fimds  from  low -priority  to  high- 
prioi'ity  programs,  and  legislation  to  en- 
able the  President  to  coordinate  the  far- 
flung  bureaucracies  handling  urban  pro- 
grams and  to  establish  consistent  and 
effective  policy  direction. 

Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  imwieldy  and  ineflScient  structure 
and  procedures  of  Government.  There 
must  be  a  hard  concerted  effort — and  not 
only  to  gain  economy  and  efficiency  but 
to  give  Government  the  ability  to  meet 
priority  needs  and  thus  restore  the  qual- 
ity of  urban  life. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
excerpt  from  a  front-page  editorial  by 
Donald  Canty,  editor  of  that  excellent  bi- 
monthly. City,  published  by  Urban 
America. 

[Excerpt  from  front-page  editorial.  City, 
February  19CP.  vol.  3,  No.  1 1 

The  twisted  pipeline  tliat  carries  federal 
money  from  Washington  to  the  cities  Is,  by 
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ail  Indications,  receiving  major  early  atten- 
tion from  tfte  new  Admlnlatratlon  The 
cAtcb-pbrase  Is  the  delivery  system",  the 
goal,  as  Secretary  Pinch  puts  it  elsewhere 
In  this  issue  to  deliver  '  niore  hang  fur  the 
buck"  through  systemU-  reform  It  :s  n  praise- 
worthy goal  Just  so  it  is  defined  In  t*rms  of 
results  fis  well  as  efflclenoy  The  delivery  sys- 
tem has  been  clogged  by  waste  and  red  t<ipe. 
but  Its  major  falling  has  been  tinresponslve- 
ne«8  to  program  objectives  particularly  its 
they  involve  the  urban  poor  .^nd  minorities 
There  has  develop)ed  a  steadily  widening  gap 
between  .iccepted  public  purposes  or  goals 
and  the  .peraUonal  capabilities  of  public 
Agencies  '  that  unusual  California  business- 
man Vu-tor  Palmlerl  wrote  after  summer  of 
1967  It  Is  one  thing  to  certify  a  few  city 
blocks  for  demolition  and  rebuilding  It  is 
quite  .tnother  to  merge  physical  and  human 
renewal  -  through  specialized  education  Job 
tralnlnij  health  services,  ciiunsellng.  and  rec- 
reation -and  to  attempt  to  regenerate  not 
slmplv   a  place,   but   a  community  Our 

new  aspirations  carry  with  them  a  demand 
for  competence — for  institutional  copesman- 
shlp  If  you  will— that  Is  greater  In  orders  of 
magnitude  than  we  now  command  " 

Mr  KRLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
r  mlmrtp  to  the  gentleman   from  Ohio 

Mr  Brovvv' 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  original  introducer  of  H  R  407  on  the 
f^rst  day  of  the  91st  Congres.s  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  discussing  today,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill  After  8  years  of  the 
administration  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  by  one  party,  it  seems 
to  me  only  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  a  new  President  representing  a  dif- 
ferent party  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  to  Initiate  the  orgaruzation 
plans  for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  The  2-year  extension  of 
this  power,  which  I  think  it  should  be 
limited  to  whenever  it  is  granted  to  the 
president,  is  appropriate  because  this  is 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  elect  a  Congress  While  this 
legislation  does  repre.sent  some  change 
of  the  traditional  balances  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  legislation.  In  the  executive 
reorganization  authority  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  are  protected  because 
the  Congress  maintains  a  veto  power  over 
the  Presidential  authority  thus  granted 
And  the  built-in  limitation  of  a  '2-year 
authority  for  this  reverse  legislative  pro- 
cedure enables  the  Congress  to  review 
Its  judgment  in  this  matter  in  a  relatively 
short  time — a  time  during  which  the 
people  can  also  review  the  Congress  for 
takmg  this  action 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  tmie  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  4  minutes  remaining 

Mr  HOLIFIEJLD  Mr  Speaker  the 
question  before  this  House  today  I  thinis, 
is  a  question  of  equity  and  fairness.  I 
am  not  going  to  taJte  up  the  time  of  the 
House  by  answering  the  arguments  that 
have  been  put  forth  m  the  well  of  the 
House  ai^Eilnst  this  plan  I  am  just  going 
to  say  this,  that  under  five  Presidents — 
and  I  hope  under  six — I  have  supported 
the  reorganization  plans  During  the  re- 
gime of  President  Rooeevelt  they  were 
sent  up  under  the  War  Powers  Act.  and 
I  believe  from  President  Truman  on  un- 


til the  end  of  President  .Johnson's  term 
they  wf  re  .sent  up  under  the  Reorganua- 
:ion  .^ct  We  have  given  all  of  these  Pres- 
idents tlie  right  to  reorganize  the  de- 
partments of  the  Goveniment  within 
certain  bounds 

They  are  .sharply  clrcum.scrlbed.  as  we 
may  see  if  we  look  at  the  printing  of  the 
bill  itself  In  the  back  of  the  report  It 
can  only  come  up  undt-r  certain  condi- 
tions and  can  only  do  certain  thinss 

T7ie  housekeeping  function  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  a  ver>'  complicate 
matter  The  people  m  charge  of  those 
departments  really  know  whether  they 
need  to  change  things  around  or  not 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  make 
ven.'  clear  In  voting  for  the  various  ex- 
t^'Hslons  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  I 
have  maintained  my  independence  to 
vote  Tor  or  agam.st  the  plans  that  come 
up  to  the  Congress  I  have  voted  anamst 
plans  and  I  have  voted  for  plans  I  in- 
tend to  keep  that  .same  ob.)ectivity  as  far 
as  I  am  ccmcerned  in  regard  to  the  plans 
that  will  come  up  I  Intend  to  look  at 
them  on  their  own  merits  If  I  decide 
that  they  are  not  meritorious,  then  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  them  If  I  decide  they  are 
meritorious  and  along  the  lines  of  In- 
creasing economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Government,  I  will  support  them  in  the 
future  as  I  have  m  the  past,  retjardless 
of  the  person  tx;cuping  the  Presidency 

This  is  a  matter  of  mdgment  Other 
Members  will  have  their  own  evaluation 
and  they  can  do  likewise 

But  this  much  I  also  want  to  say.  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy  this  committee  has 
held  heanngs  on  every  plan  and  made 
the  reports  available  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  We  have  rigorously  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

At  any  time  that  we  do  not  voluntarily 
hold  these  hearmgs.  any  Individual  Mem- 
ber can  introduce  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, and  it  is  mandatory  that  we 
hold  hearings  within  10  days  and  either 
report  the  disapproving  resolution  fa- 
vorably or  unfavorably  to  the  House. 

If  the  committee  does  not  do  that,  any 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  can  rightly,  under 
a  point  of  high  privilege,  demand  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  disapprov- 
ing resolution 

So  the  fimction  of  the  Congress  is 
adequately  protected  in  ever>'  way  by  the 
Reorganization  .Act  It  will  be  so  in  this 
instance  We  will  look  at  the  plans  .sent 
up.  but  we  will  exercise  in  our  committee 
the  collective  judgment  as  to  whether 
they  are  «ood  or  bad  We  will  brin^r  them 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.s*'  at  the  proper 
time,  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
can  either  verify  the  recoinmendatlun  of 
the  committee  or  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  lommittee 

I  say  that  is  retaining;  in  the  Congre.ss 
the  right  to  legislate  The  only  thing  we 
give  to  the  President  under  this  Reor- 
yanlzaticn  Act  is  the  right  to  .send  up 
a  plan  and  the  right  to  )x  assured  that 
it  uiU  be  heard  by  the  committee  and 
Will  be  reported  tj  the  Cont;:ess  and  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Hou.se  in  the  man- 
ner the  House  desires  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  plan  and  the  ordinary 
legislative  process  We  retain  the  power 
to  disapprove  or  to  approve  Presidential 
reorganization  plans. 


The  SPEAKER.  All  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Die  gentleman  fiom  Minnesota  has  3 
minutes  remaining 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr 
HoLinEi..) 

Mr  HALL  Ml  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  California  yielding. 
I  just  want  to  make  a  point  of  legis- 
lative record. 

In  the  report  it  says: 

The  Congress,  of  course,  ha*  made  and  will 
make  selected  changes  in  the  organization 
if  tlie  executive  branch;     .   .   . 

Is  there  anything  in  section  905tb>, 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  In  thi.5 
amendment  we  have  before  us.  that 
would  preclude  this  body  or  the  Congress 
from  making  additional  changes  In  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  There  Is  no  impinge- 
ment upon  the  jurisdictional  preroga- 
tives of  any  committee  in  the  House.  Any 
plan  that  is  accepted  in  this  House  can 
be  nullified  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  which  has  legislative 
oversight  over  the  particular  matter  m 
that  plan.  So  the  right  of  the  commalttees 
of  jurisdictional  legislation  is  retained. 
They  can  come  forward  and  nullify  if 
they  do  not  like  that  and  if  the  Congress 
so  wills.  So  we  aie  not  Impinging  upon 
the  right  of  regular  form  of  legislation 
of  any  committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  h&s  answered  my  question,  but 
oould  he  say  afl3rmatlvely  or  negatively 
that  the  Congress  still  can  work  Its  will 
In  regard  to  executive  changes,  over  and 
above  that  which  is  now  in  the  statute 
or  the  bill  which  we  are  acting  on  today? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  answer  Is  in  the 
affirmative.  I  think  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  House  sup- 
port this  Reorganization  Act  and  give  to 
our  present  President  the  same  preroga- 
tives, privileges,  and  powers  that  we  have 
stlven  to  previous  Presidents. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  1058.  I 
do  so  not  because  I  oppose  any  reorgani- 
zatlonal  proposals  this  administration 
may  be  contemplating.  On  the  contrarj'. 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  streamlined  and  the 
many  overlapping  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  consoli- 
dated for  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation. 

However,  the  question  before  us  today 
IS  not  whether  or  not  the  executive 
branch  should  be  organized.  It  Is  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
.ibd  cate  the  authority  vested  In  it  by 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  because  we  are  too  busy  to  do  the 
job  entrusted  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reorganization  plan 
when  presented  under  this  act  must  be 
voted  either  up  or  down.  We  have  no  op- 
portunity to  amend  or  alter  it.  We  must. 
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in  order  to  approve  it,  merely  do  nothing; 
in  order  to  disapprove  It,  vote  a  disap- 
proval resolution  thus  defeating  the  en- 
tire plan.  We  must  act  or  not  act,  with- 
out open  hearings  at  which  proponents 
and  opponents  of  various  parts  of  the 
plan  can  be  heard;  we  must  act,  or  not 
net.  without  benefit  of  open  debate  and 
without  benefit  of  the  advice  of  our  col- 
Icatzues  who,  by  their  assignment  to  the 
committee  which  would  normally  handle 
the  affairs  of  a  given  department  or 
atiency,  have  become  something  of  au- 
thorities on  those  agencies.  We  must  act, 
in  effect,  in  a  vacuum,  or  we  must  abdi- 
cate our  right  to  act  to  a  group  of  plan- 
ners within  the  executive  branch  far  re- 
moved from  the  American  people.  This  Is 
not  the  way  to  legislate,  Mr.  Speaker. This 
IS  not  what  the  American  people  elected 
us  to  do.  We  fail  to  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  them  if  we  do  not,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, hearings,  and  consideration,  act  to 
effect  any  necessary  changes  in  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent  striking 
example  of  the  irreparable  damage  which 
can  be  done  to  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  act  was  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  2  years  ago  which  replaced  a 
three-man  commissioner  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  unquestionably  did  need 
some  streamlining,  with  a  single  Com- 
missioner, called  "the  Mayor"  just  as  soon 
as  the  disapproval  resolution  failed  in  the 
House,  and  a  nine-member  City  CounciL 
The  result  has  been  chaos.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  the  so-called  Mayor 
and  Council  have  fought  over  jurisdic- 
tional authority  and  have  failed  miser- 
ably to  either  eflectlvely  reorganize  the 
District  or,  for  that  matter,  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  the  city.  The  gov- 
ernment created  under  that  reorganiza- 
tion plan  has  proven  utterly  incapable 
of  administering  an  efTective  police  force; 
permits  itself  to  be  constantly  harassed 
and  obviouslj'  intimidated  by  a  rising 
chorus  of  voices  from  the  city's  limatic 
fringe:  and  is  unable  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection for  life  or  property  of  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens  and  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  large  majority  of 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  mem- 
bers, who  by  virtue  of  serving  on  the 
( ommittee  had  become  familiar  with  the 
District  Code  and  the  organizational 
structure  and  problems  in  the  District, 
tried  to  point  out  the  flaws  in  the  plan 
which  we  knew  then  would  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  chaos  which  has  resulted. 
We  had  a  plan  under  consideration  in 
the  District  Committee,  formulated  after 
a  lengthy  study  of  the  District  govern- 
ment by  an  expert  on  governmental  or- 
-ranization.  But  our  protests  against  the 
administration's  package  plan  were 
shouted  down  by  those  who  charged  us 
^Mth  obstructionism  and  delay.  The  plan 
went  into  effect  In  1967,  and  as  we  are 
debating  here  today  we  are  being  threat- 
ened with  a  repetition  of  the  April  1968 
riots  unless  businesses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  close  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
oppose  any  efforts  to  streamline  the 
fimctions  of  the  executive  branch.  I  be- 
lieve consolidation   and   reorganization 


are  essential  to  economy  in  government 
and  must  be  a  major  consideration  of 
this  Congress.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch. 
should  do  the  job.  We  should  receive 
and  actively  solicit  suggestions  from  the 
executive  branch.  We  should  receive  and 
actively  solicit  suggestions  and  advice 
from  the  American  people  who  are 
served  by  the  executive  branch.  Then 
we,  the  Congress,  elected  by  the  people, 
should  consider  the  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice we  have  received,  should  consider 
and  deliberate  the  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice we  receive  from  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
agency  being  reorganized,  then  act  to 
effect  the  reorganization  which  in  our 
considered  opinion  is  best  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  not  the  executive 
branch,  have  been  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  act  now  to  re- 
assume  it  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  who  elected  us. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  "no"  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  1058.  I  shall  do 
so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  support  the 
bill  in  general  terms.  Moreover,  I  have 
not  taken  a  position  for  or  against  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Moss) 
and  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  which 
would  have  excluded  from  the  reorgani- 
zation powers  of  the  President  the  so- 
called  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
My  negative  vote  reflects  my  view  that, 
on  a  matter  of  this  importance,  it  is  a 
mistake  not  to  give  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  and  vote  up  or  down  a 
major  amendment  suggested  by  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  this  bill  should  have  been  brought 
to  the  floor  under  a  rule  which  would 
have  permitted  adequate  consideration 
of  the  amendment.  Accordingly,  my 
negative  vote  should  be  construed  not  as 
a  vote  against  the  bill  as  such,  but  as  a 
vote  against  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  being 
considered,  S.  1058,  a  proposal  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reorganize  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Preside'nt  Nixon  has  asked  Congress 
for  power  to  manage  his  own  executive 
household.  This  power  was  first  granted 
by  th^  Congress  in  1932  to  President 
Hoover,  and  has  been  granted  to  each 
succeeding  President  since  that  time.  I 
believe  our  new  President  should  not  be 
denied  full  authority  and  responsibility 
for  executive  management  and  to  further 
streamline  the  Government. 

As  the  House  Members  know,  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  submit  plans  to  Con- 
gress to  modernize  our  Government.  The 
act  and  this  proposal,  were  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  appointed  to 
study  means  of  Improving  Government 
eflQciency. 

Under  this  act.  the  President  is  re- 
quired periodically  to  examine  the  func- 
tions of  all  executive  agencies  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  necessary.  The 


plans  for  the  changes  are  then  submitted 
to  Congress. 

Reorganization  plans  submitted  to  the 
Congress  automatically  become  effective 
in  60  days  unless  vetoed  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Since  1949  Consress 
has  vetoed  22  of  the  83  reorganization 
plans  submitted. 

This  system  has  given  the  President  the 
latitude  to  put  his  own  house  in  order 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  for  the 
Congress  an  effective  means  to  exercise 
its  will  on  proposed  reorganization. 

The  authority  expired  on  December  31, 
1968.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  to  re- 
new the  Reorganization  Act,  and  It  is  up 
to  us  to  concur  in  this  much-needed  ob- 
jective by  approving  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  authority. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  1058. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  ix)int  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  335,  nays  44,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  231 


111. 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
.Arderson. 

Term. 
Andrews, 

.N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
.Ayree 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Bleeter 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broolis 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 


YEAS— 335 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carter 
C'.isey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
CoUlns 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
CunEingliam 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinslil 
DevLne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  La. 
EUbere 
Erlenljorn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fount&ln 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frev 
Frledel 
P'ulton.  Pa. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
G rover 
Gutwer 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  'Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass 
Helstoskl 
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Henderson 

Mills 

Scberle 

Hicks 

Mtr.lAh 

3chneeb«ll 

Hoga.-. 

Mink 

-Schwengel 

HoUfleld 

Mlnshall 

Scott 

Horton 

Mlz« 

Se  bell  us 

Hosmer 

m:«>ii 

Shipley 

Howard 

Mollohan 

.Shrlver 

Hull 

Momagan 

Slkes 

HungaC« 

-Moor  head 

sink 

Hunt 

Morgan 

Skubltz 

Hutchinson 

Morton 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Mosher 

Smith,  NY. 

JuToan 

M-jrphy.  111. 

Snyder 

J^xalson 

Myers 

Springer 

Jobnaon.  Calif.  Natcher 

Stafford 

Johnson,  P». 

Nedzl 

Staggers 

Jonas 

Nelsen 

Stanton 

Jor,«,  Al». 

OHara 

Ste«d 

Jones.  NO. 

Patten 

Stelger,  Arta. 

Karth 

Pelly 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Kaatecmeier 

Pepper 

Stration 

KA/en 

Perkins 

Stubbledeld 

Ke« 

PetMs 

Sullivan 

Keith 

Phllbln 

Syral:  gton 

King 

Pl.-kle 

Tart 

Klepp« 

Pike 

Talcott 

Kluczynskl 

Plrr.le 

Taylor 

Koch 

P.-idell 

T*««{ue.  Calif 

Kuykendall 

Poll 

Thompson,  Ga. 

KyroB 

Po..ock 

Thompson,  N  J 

Laidicrebe 

Preyer  N  C 

Thomajin.  Wis. 

Landrum 

Price.  Ill 

Tlernan 

Lan«eQ 

Price.  Tex. 

Udall 

Utta       . 

Pryor.  Ark. 

U  U  man 

Le^getl 

Puctr.slcl 

Utl 

recnon' 

Purcell 

Van  Deerlln 

Lipscomb 

Quie 

Vnnik 

Long.  Md. 

Qulllen 

Vlgorlto 

Lujan 

R.I  lis  back 

Wai<Konner 

McCarthy 

RandaU 

W.impler 

McClory 

Bees 

Watklr.s 

VfcCIoskay 

Rr-ld.    LI 

'.V.itaon 

McC:ure 

Held,  NY. 

Watts 

McCu;ioch 

Reirel 

Weiciter 

McDade 

Reu:3S 

Whalen 

M.-D<inald. 

Rhodes 

Whalley 

MlL-h. 

Rnberta 

White 

McFaU 

Boblson 

Whitehurst 

McMillan 

Rod  mo 

Widnall 

MAcOregor 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wiggins 

Madden 

Holers.  F\a. 

Wilson.  Bob 

M.ihon 

Rooney    N  Y. 

W.nn 

Maiuurd 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wold 

Mar.  r. 

Ro.ser.'.hal 

Wright 

Marsh 

Roster.kowskl 

W'.Mtt 

MArtlii 

R.nh 

Wvdier 

MaLsucaga 

RoudebuBb 

Wylie 

May 

Btiybal 

Wyman 

M.iyue 

Rumsfeld 

Yrites 

Meeds 

Ruppe 

Yatron 

MeslCill 

Ruth 

Young 

Michel 

dt  Oermaln 

Zabiockl 

Mlkva 

Sandman 

iCiou 

Miller.  Calif. 

Say'or 

Zwach 

Miller,  Ohio 

SchaJeber^ 
.NAYS— 44 

.\bemethy 

Edwards,  Cailf 

Nichols 

AriUrews.  .Ma, 

Flowers 

NU 

A^  brook 

F'jrd. 

Olsen 

Baring 

William  D. 

Ottlnger 

Bevill 

Fuq'i.i 

Paismaa 

B::.gh.im 

Gettys 

Poage 

Brlnkley 

Griai.". 

Kanck 

Broyh:li.  Va. 

GrosB 

Ryau 

Ch.ippell 

Ha«an 

Saf.erfleld 

Chlsholm 

HL...y 

Stokes 

CUy 

H.'iil 

Waldle 

Coriyers 

Hays 

Whutea 

Dauie..  Va. 

Macdonald, 

Wi:aon, 

Davs.  Ga. 

Ma^s. 

Charles  H. 

Dlngell 

Mo:.tgomery 

W'jia 

Duwdy 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 5 1 

.\r.nunzlo 

Hanna 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

.\r"inis 

H.msen,  Idaho 

O  NeLll.  Mass. 

Bates 

Ha-'sha 

Patman 

Be..    CaJlf 

Hubert 

Powell 

Bftts 

J  a<.ij  ba 

Riegle 

Blackbur:: 

K'.rwiia 

Rivers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Kyi 

Ronaa 

Ca:  -V 

Lloyd 

St  Onge 

Comian 

Loi!t;    La, 

Scheuer 

Daddarlo 

Lowe:  ^tel'.i 

Slac-k 

Bckhardt 

Lukens 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evi:..s.   ler..'!. 

M.Eweii 

Stephens 

Plynt 

McKneaKy 

S'uckey 

h'ulton,  Tenn. 

Mathias 

Teague.  Tex. 

'.  iiaimo 

Mors*. 

T'luney 

Oray 

Murphy.  NY 

Vander  Jagt 

Oriffltns 

O'Koi.ski 

W  liUania 

So  two-thirds  haviiiji 
thereof  i  the  rules  were 
the  bill  *ai>  pas.sed 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
palr.s 

Mr    Annuiizlo  with  Mr    Bell  of  California. 

Mr    Ht^hert  with   Mr    Arends. 

Mr  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bate« 

.Mr   Care>  with  Mr   Setts 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr  Rlegle. 

Mr  Clray  with  .Mr  Williams 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr   McEwen 

Mr   Evlris  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Harsha. 

Mr  Duddarto  with  Mr  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr   McKneally. 

Mr   Teague  of  I>xa«  with  .Mr  Kyi, 

Mr  Lijwensteln  with  Mr  O'Konski. 

Mr  .Murphy  of  .New  York  with  Mr  Mathias. 

Mr  ONeai  of  Cksorgla  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt 

Mr  Ronan  with  .Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr  Lloyd 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Mr  .Stephens  with  Mr   Blackburn. 

Mrs  Griffiths  with  .Mr  .Morse 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Hanna 

Mr  Slack  with  Mr   Sturkey 

-Mr   Eckhardt  with  Mr   Jacobs 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Plynt. 

.Mr  Tunney  with  Mr   Powell 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le>,'islative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MILLS'  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICE 
OFFI- 


voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 


SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  .^ND  CERTAIN 
CERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iHJl. 
7206'  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   7206 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assfrnbled.  That  sec- 
tion 104  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  per  annum  rate  of  .■jalary  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
"5  104.  Salary  of  the  Vice  President 

"The  per  annunwrate  uf  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  »62.- 
500.  to  be  paid  monthly  " 

Sec  2  (a)  The  .second  sentence  of  section 
601  lai  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  .^ct 
of  1946.  as  amended  i3  U3C  31 1.  relating 
to  the  compe:isatiun  of  the  .Speaker  of  the 
Mouse  of  Representiitlves.  is  .imended  by 
striking  (lut  »4:),ooo"  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof    $62,500  ' 

ibi  The  third  sentence  of  section  601  lai 
of  the  Lexlslatlve  ReorgHni2yitlon  .Act  of  1946, 
13  .tmrndeU  (2  USC  31  i.  relating  to  the 
compensation  uf  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  "f  the  .Senate  and  the  ma- 
j!Tlty  It-adtT  and  the  nilnurlty  leader  of  ihe 
House  of  Represent;! tlves.  Is  amended — 


il)  by  striking  out  '$35,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$65,000"; 

(2i  by  inserting  "the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,"  immediately  following 
"compensation  of";  and 

(3  I  by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  fol- 
lowing "minority  leader  of  the  Senate". 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  .Act 
shall  become  effective  on  March  1,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Dulskd  will 
be  recognized 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7206 
is  to  reestablish  proper  relationships  be- 
tween the  salarj-  rates  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  leadership  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  .salary  rates  of  Federal 
judges  and  executives. 

The  salarj-  rates  for  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  fixed 
at  $43,000  per  annum  by  Public  Law 
8&-426.  That  act  set  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
$40,000,  compared  to  $43,000  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  House  but  was  re- 
duced by  the  other  body. 

The  .salary  rates  for  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  equated,  at  $35,000  per  an- 
num, to  the  salary  rates  for  Cabinet  offi- 
cers by  Public  Law  89-301. 

SecUon  225  of  Public  Law  90-206  cre- 
ated the  Commission  on  Executive.  Let;- 
islative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  to  review 
salary  rates  for  top  officials  in  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government  once  every 
fourth  year  and  propose  needed  adjust- 
ments In  such  salaries  to  the  President. 
However,  there  Is  no  provision,  in  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206  or  any  other  statute,  for 
similar  adjustments  in  the  salary  rates 
of  the  Vice  President  and  members  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Thus,  the  seven  oCQcials  whose  rates 
are  adjusted  by  H.R.  7206  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions for  adjustments  in  the  salaries  of 
all  otlier  top  officials  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government. 

Accordingly,  positive  legislative  action 
by  the  Congress  is  necessary  to  adjust 
the  salary  rates  of  these  officials  in 
proper  relationship  to  the  salaries  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  branch  officials 
whose  salary  rates  were  adjusted  March 
1.  1969.  pursuant  to  section  225  of  Public 
Law  90-206. 

The  salary  rate  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  increased  to 
$62,500  under  Public  I-aw  206.  Compara- 
ble adjustments — to  $62,500  per  an- 
num— are  necessary  in  the  salary  rates 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  wall 
be  made  by  H.R.  7206. 

The  salary  rates  for  Cabinet  officers 
were  increased  March  1,  1969,  from 
$35,000  to  $60,000.  Upward  adjustments 
to  $55,000  are  made  by  H.R.  7206  in  the 
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salary  rates  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  a  modification  of  the  congres- 
sional policy  embodied  in  Public  Law  89- 
301. 

This  bill  also  places  the  salary  rate  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
at  $55,000  per  annum,  consistent  with 
the  rates  provided  for  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  both  Houses. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  salary  rates 
provided  by  H.R.  7206  were  specifically 
recommended  to  the  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial message,  submitted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
January  17,  1969,  at  the  direction  of 
former  President  Johnson. 

These  salary  rates  also  are  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  present  administration 
as  "consistent  with  its  objectives,"  In  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  dated  February  24,  1969. 

Suitable  budgetary  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
salary  adjustments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  relationship  between  the  sal- 
aries of  congressional  officials  and  the 
salaries  of  executives  and  judges  for 
whom  adjustments  have  already  become 
effective. 

I  strongly  recommend  approval  of  H.R. 
7206. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
plve  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
their  day  in  the  sun,  I  yield  now  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  giving  me  the 
time  to  speak  for  a  position  that  he  op- 
ijoses.  Understand  further  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  will 
also  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill.  He  is  the 
loe:ical  spokesman  for  the  measure,  being 
the  author  of  the  section  in  the  1967  leg- 
islation through  which  President  John- 
son made  his  recommendations  for  the 
congressional  salary  increase. 

Let  me  underscore  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  bipartisan  measure  having  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  Johnson  administration 
and  endorsed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  imder 
consideration,  H.R.  7206,  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  traditional  relationship  be- 
tween the  salaries  for  the  officers  covered 
in  this  bill  and  those  for  whom  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  authorizing  adjust- 
ments for  the  rates  of  pay  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  top  officers  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  do  not  apply  to  the  seven 
officers  covered  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  it 
IS  necessai-y  for  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  adjust  these  salaries. 

The  officers  to  which  this  legislation 
applies  are  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  Since  the  beginning  of  our 
Government  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  traditionally  and  deservedly  received 
a  compensation  above  that  set  for  Mem- 


bers of  Congress.  The  salary  proposed 
In  H.R.  7206  of  $62,500  per  annum  main- 
tains the  relationship  which  has  existed 
in  recognition  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

The  pay  of  the  Vice  President  tradi- 
tionally has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  under  consideration 
would  carry  forth  that  tradition. 

The  pay  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  two  Houses  was  increased 
by  a  separate  statute  in  1965  and  this  leg- 
islation maintains  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  these  officers  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  which 
has  existed  since  that  time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the 
present  administration  recommends  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legislation 
which  in  its  words  "would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  which  will  place 
in  balance  the  rates  of  compensation  of 
these  seven  officers  commensurate  with 
the  increases  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  top  executive  and  judicial  branch 
officers  which  became  effective  March  1, 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall )  just  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  aspired  to  the  position  of 
Speaker  but  ran  into  difficulty  and  was 
somewhat  frustrated  politically.  How- 
ever, the  gentleman  very  properly  ap- 
pears on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  to 
ask  that  the  Speaker  be  properly  com- 
pensated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  party  leaders  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  deserve 
the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  halt 
these  personal  references  to  me  until  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard?  It  does 
please  me  that  the  noble  and  learned 
gentleman  from  IHinois  has  seen  fit  to 
come  down  in  support  of  this  badly 
needed  and  responsible  legislation.  I  am 
proud  that  the  gentleman  has  done  this. 
I  just  hope  he  will  not  reopen  any  of 
these  old  wounds  because  it  hurts  me. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe,  though,  in 
the  interest  of  our  understanding  the 
backgroimd  of  this  bill,  that  this  point 
was  necessary.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  imless  this  bill  is  passed  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  will  receive 
more  compensation  than  the  seven  legis- 
lative leaders  covered  by  this  bill.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  importance  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

But  also  having  studied  this  bill  care- 
fully in  committee,  and  it  did  pass  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  3,  if  I  recall  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve it  shows  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  necessary  prac- 
ticality of  this  bill. 

I  do  believe  that  the  report  by  our 
chairman  and  the  other  arguments  that 
will  be  made  in  favor  of  the  bill  clearly 
point  out  the  validity  of  this  measure. 
I  hope  the  House  will  in  calm,  sober, 
objective  judgment  give  this  measure  the 
two-thirds  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  young  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der'win- 
SKi ) ,  said  he  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
bill  carefully  in  committee.  If  he  did,  he 
is  the  only  one  in  the  committee  who 
did  have  such  an  opportunity,  on  the 
minority  side,  at  least. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  do  wish  the 
gentleman  would  yield  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Very  well.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  would  say  that  I  thought  we 
had  a  full  session.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  that  some  bills  were  even 
zoomed  through  faster  than  this  one.  so 
I  thought  this  was  fair  enough  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  remember  any 
bills  that  have  rolled  through  faster  than 
this  did,  or  had  any  less  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  membership 
should  know  that  there  was  never  a 
hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Sendee  on  the  Presidential 
recommendation  for  the  outrageous 
salary  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  judiciary,  and  executive  of- 
ficials, that  was  slipped  through  the  back 
d(X)r  as  a  Valentine's  Day  greeting  for 
those  who  were  on  vacation.  There  never 
were  any  hearings  to  establish  justifica- 
tion, if  any.  for  that  outlay  of  $25,000,000 
for  increased  salaries  for  those  in  the  top 
brackets  and  no  justification  has  been 
established  for  the  pay  increases  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  It  went  in  and  out  of 
the  committee  in  nothing  flat. 

Careful  consideration?  What  kind  of 
careful  consideration? 

This.  I  say  to  you.  will  be  the  only  op- 
portunity you  will  have  to  vote  on  the 
record  on  the  unconscionable  pay  in- 
crease that  was  bestowed  upon  you  by  the 
President,  the  pay  increase  that  was 
Kreased  and  slipped  through  the  back 
door.  I  emphasize  that  this  will  be  your 
only  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  whole 
ball  of  wax  and  I  trust  you  will  go  on 
the  record. 

What  is  proposed  in  this  bill?  It  in- 
creases the  Vice  President's  and  the 
Speaker's  pay  from  $43,000  a  year  to 
S62.500  a  year;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  other  body  by  $20,000  each 
per  year,  the  minority  and  majority 
leaders  of  the  House  by  $20,000. 

Not  bad.  Not  bad  at  all.  Incidentally, 
$20,000  will  buy  a  lot  of  beans  for  the 
leader  who  said  he  needed  an  increase  to 
buy  them. 

In  addition,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  alieady 
have  annual  expense  allowances  of  S3. 000 
each — unless  it  has  been  increased,  when 
I  was  looking  the  other  way.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  as  I  understand  it. 
has  a  $10,000-a-year  expense  allow- 
ance— and  all  of  them  have  Govern- 
ment-supplied CadiUacs  and  drivers  to 
go  with  them. 

I  do  not  have  anything  against  the 
leaders,  but  the  Kappel  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  historical  differential 
between  the  Members  and  the  leadership 
should  be  $5,000.  For  some  reason  the 
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lately  departed-to-Texas  President  of 
:he  United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  rec- 
ommended $20,000  for  them-or  a  S1-.500 
differential 

Have  the  Memtwrs  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — the  common  garden  variety, 
everyday  Members — become  so  recal- 
citrant that  the  leaders  need  or  feel  they 
deserve  a  $12,500  differential  to  lead 
them  "■ 

We  were  never  permitted  in  the  com- 
mittee to  ^o  into  any  of  these  questions 
We  could  hold  no  hearings  or  summon 
any  witnesses  from  the  Kappel  Cunmis- 
sion  or  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  to  tell  us  just  how  they  ar- 
rived at  their  conclusions  as  our  presi- 
dentially  anointed  benefactors. 

I  voted  ak'ainst  the  preceding  reor- 
ganization bill  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
turning  over  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  the  responsibilities  that 
Members  ouKht  to  assume  and  that  you 
were  elected  to  discharge  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

It  is  another  and  unholy  delegation  of 
power- to  the  executive  brar.ch  of  the 
Government  to  fix  congressional  sal- 
aries, and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  tax- 
payer.s  of  this  country  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  what  goes  on  here  today 

Let  me  warn  you  here  and  now  that 
a  continuation  of  this  sort  of  operation, 
coupled  with  a  continuation  of  borrow- 
ing, spending,  and  inttation,  will  promote 
a  taxpayers'  revolt  one  of  these  days.  For 
It  was  said  in  the  scriptures; 

And  the  tax  collectors  ot  Pharaoh  over- 
run the  land  lllte  lice 

Yes,  It  was  a  sad  precedent  that  was 
set  in  the  first  instance  when  it  was  dele- 
i?ated  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  fix  congressional  and 
other  salaries,  auid  then  when  It  was 
slipped  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
.-entailves  while  the  Members  were  on 
vacation. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  an  account- 
ing to  the  people 

We  ought  to  have  .something  better  to 
offer  them  and  ourselves  tiian  a  bill  that 
was  passed  out  of  the  committee  without 
any  hearings  and  without  any  justifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone. 

I  ask  you  today  to  vote  against  the 
approval  of  this  bill 

Mr    DULSKI    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
Mr  Udall 
Mr   HAYS   Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield-' 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  fhe  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  got  a  few  let- 
ters about  the  pay  increa.se  generated  by 
some  publicity  that  the  gentleman  got 
and  some  letters  quoting  him  I  called  up 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Mr  Gross >  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  <oing  to.  in  view  of  the  uproar  he 
made  about  the  pay  increase-  if  he  was 
going  to  take  it  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  was  I  told  him  then  and  I  will  repeat 
it  here  that  he  reminds  me  a  little  of 
what  Frederick  the  Great  said  about 
Maria  Teresa  of  .Austria,  during  the  par- 
tition of  Poland —  She  weeps,  but  she 
takes  her  share  ' 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield!* 

Mr  UD.^LL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Was  that  one  of  the 
queens  the  gentleman  met  on  one  of  his 
numerous  foreign  junkets'' 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  yield  further? 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Ohio  for  a  friendly  response. 
Mr  HAYS  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
told  me  the  other  day.  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, tliat  he  was  in  Europe  .some  years 
ago  and  I  think  she  died  about  the  time 
he  was  over  there 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
joyed this  friendly  colloquy  and  I  hope 
the  Members  will  forgive  me  while  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
this  legislation  before  as  The  total  cost 
of  the  package  of  legislation  before  us 
todav  IS  S144.0O0  Tlial  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  increases  that  are  involved.  I  would 
suspect  that  with  typical  tax  brackets.  40 
percent  of  that  amount  will  be  turned 
back  in  itddltlonal  income  taxes,  so  we 
are  talking  about  a  real  expenditure  here 
today,  and  a  great  drain  on  the  taxpayers 
of  s<jme  perhaps  $90.(300  a  year 

Let  me  get  clear  a  couple  of  things  that 
this  legislation  does  not  do.  a  couple  of 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
This  legislation  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  lioorkeeper.  the  Sergeant  .it 
Arms,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  in- 
volves only  seven  officials:  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader.^ 
of  the  House  and  .Senate,  the  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
These  are  the  only  officials  that  are  in- 
volved   It  would  ral.se  the  .salary'  of  the 
Vice  President   from  $43,000  to  $62,500. 
and    the    same    for    the    Speaker     The 
majority  and  minority  leaders  would  be 
raised  from  $35,000  in  each  Instance  to 
S55.000  The  President  pro  tempore  would 
be  raised  to  the  same  figure  of  $55,000 
If  you  vote  against  this  bill,  you  do  not 
cast   any   protest   against   the    fLxlng   of 
salanes   by   Commission,   to   which    the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  referred    You  do 
not  cast  any  protest  or  \ote  against  the 
new  salarv  of  Congressmen    The.se  are 
established  .md  are  now  in  effect  You  do 
not    protest    the    salane.s    of    the    Chief 
Justice  or  the  inemt)ers  of  the  Cabinet 
You    aic    voting    .specifically    on    .seven 
salaries.  The  !act  is  that  the  report  of 
the   Commission   has   taken   effect    The 
new  salaries  are  in  effect,  and  the  one 
question    posed    by    this    legislation    Is 
whether  you  want  to  penalize,  to  single 
out   of    the    whole    top    echelon    of    the 
Federal   Establishment  a  few   people  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  leaderships  and 
say  they  will  not  get  the  comparable  in- 
creiiies  thiit  other  people  ha\e  received 
You  are  goii^g  to  single  out  and  demean 
our  own  branch  of  the  Government    By 
voting    "no  "   you  vote  that  it   is  proper 
for  the  Chief  Justice,  a   man   that   fhe 
t-entleman    from    Iowa    prai.ses    so    fre- 
quently, to  have  $62,500.  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  m  our  own  branch  of  the 
Government  have  any  increase    That  is 
what  you  say  when  you  vote  'No."  You 
are  saying,   when  you  vote     No."   it   is 


fine  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  get 
$17,000  le.ss  than  some  of  these  Justic-s 
that  the  gentleman  refers  to  that  clitii;) 
mountains  and  have  5  months  off  a  ytit 
You   will   .say.    '  It   is   fine   for   the   Vi  . 
President   of   the   United  States  or   t.,. 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  get  $17,000  ]>■- 
than  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Couit 
And  that  is  what  would  happen  if  vui; 
should  defeat  this  bill 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Sjx-aker.  will  the  gi  i.- 
tleman  yield'' 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentlemai; 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  not  be  a  wi,-. 
course  to  pursue,  in  view  of  the  fact  th.it 
some  legislation  can  be  whipped  througi. 
committee  and  through  the  House  in  ,; 
matter  of  hours— would  it  not  be  well 
to  start  in  right  now  by  voting  this  bii: 
down,  rescind  the  Pay  Act,  and  start  ai: 
over  again  by  providing  the  Members  i,: 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  <  : 
the  Government  something  approachii  ■ 
a  cost-of-living  increase?  Would  not  that 
be  the  decent  thing  to  do  In  behalf  of  th.' 
taxpayers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  tell  you  in  all  frank- 
ness that  I  recommended  to  our  former 
President  before  he  departed  for  Joh:.- 
son  City.  Tex  ,  a  couple  of  months  ago  ,. 
sum  less  than  $42,500,  the  increase  that 
finally  came  out.  It  was  just  a  littli' 
higher  than  I  would  like  to  have  seen  r 
But  the  fact  is  that  these  new  raises  ari 
in  effect,  and  I  do  not  think  the  t;entk  - 
man  can  really  tell  me  that  there  is  air. 
real  hope  that  they  are  going  to  be  rt  - 
-sclnded.  If  a  majority  of  the  House  anc; 
Senate  want  to  rescind  them,  want  t  ■ 
pass  legislation  to  do  so.  let  us  pass  :t 
and  In  the  same  legislation  we  can  undo 
the  increases  given  in  this  legislation  t  i 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presiden: 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  top 
officers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Mills  » .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  tin 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  suci. 
time  as  we  do  rescind  these  other  raises 
for  judges  and  Cabinet  members  ana 
others  members  of  the  upper  echelon  o: 
the  Government.  I  believe  it  would  be 
demeaning  to  the  legislative  branch  t 
say  our  top  officials,  who  have  such  hea\  y 
responsibility,  should  not  share  in  tlic 
general  overall  increase. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j-leld  for  a  question,  maybe  I 
should  say  for  clarification  on  one  point 
of  the  bill  before  the  committee: 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bul 
under  consideration  includes  an  increa.se 
for  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  if 
the  House.  The  pay  Increase  for  Member- 
that  became  effective  March  1.  only  13 
days  ago.  Increased  the  salaries  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  by  $12,500  armually.  Now,  under 
this  bUl,  we  are  increasing  the  salaries  if 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
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House  by  an  additional  $7,500  annually 
even  before  they  receive  their  first  check 
on  the  $12,500  Increase  of  18  days  ago. 
Is  that  no  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  now  receive  $35,000 
based  on  a  1965  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then,  of  course,  this 
is  another  salary  increase  before  they 
started  receiving  checks  for  their  last 
.salary  Increase  18  days  ago.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
look  at  It  in  that  way. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  fact  they  re- 
ceived an  increase  then,  and  now  they 
will  be  receiving  this  increase. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  this  House  as  such  have 
had  no  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  believe  I  have  stated 
the  facts  as  they  are. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  would  have  to  be 
Members  of  Congress  to  get  the  increase, 
.-^o  it  is  really  two  Increases  In  1  month, 
which  amounts  to  a  $20,000  annual  in- 
crease. I  am  very  fond  of  both  of  these 
distinguished  Members,  but  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  carrying  salary  Increases  too 
far,  and  we  may  have  already  passed 
that  point.  We  will  not  know  for  sure 
until  next  year.  At  least.  I  have  made  my 
position  known. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  I  can  understand  how  the  gentle- 
man can.  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr  HALL.  Mi  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i.om  Mis.50uri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
uentleman  say  that  the  proper  way 
would  be  to  rescind  this  raise  for  Mem- 
t)crs  of  Congress? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

Mr  HALL.  Ml  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
such  action  in  view  of  the  will  of  the 
House  at  this  time? 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  told 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  do  not  think 
it  is  likely.  If  you  see  the  sun  coming 
up  in  the  -vest  tomorrow  morning,  you 
might  rush  down  here  and  try  to  undo 
these  raises.  But  I  think  it  is  not  likely, 
.•nd  in  view  of  that,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  leaders  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
would  downgrade  our  own  House  not  to 
pass  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  espe- 
cially plad  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
used  the  parable  of  the  sun  rising  in  the 
west.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  it 
likely  as  a  follow-on  or  fall-out  of  our 
pay  rai^e.  that  there  will  be  pay  in- 
creases for  House  employees  who  were 
not  included  in  this  bill,  such  as  the 
Doorkeeper  and  the  Postmaster,  for  ex- 
ample? Does  the  gentleman  not  think 
that  also  is  just  about  as  inevitable  as 
the  sim  rising  In  the  east  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  a  follow-on? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  indeed.  I  happen  to 
feel  as  an  individual — and  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this — that  the  raises  for 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  House  were  a 
little  higher  than  they  should  have  been. 
They  used  to  be  $2,000  behind  the  Con- 
gressmen when  we  were  at  $22,500,  and 
because  of  the  compression  at  that  point, 


somebody  got  the  idea  they  should  be 
still  $2,000  behind  when  we  got  a  more 
adequate  salary  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  see  them  at  a 
lower  figure  than  the  $40,000  that  was 
fixed.  But  the  act  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  guardian 
and  architect  of  the  pay  raises,  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  appreciated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  delegating  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  fix 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  With 
the  gentleman's  not  inconsiderable  tal- 
ents, would  the  gentleman  not  agree  a 
bill  could  be  brought  out  to  take  care  of 
that  situation  immediately? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
I  detect  very  little  enthusiasm  among 
my  beloved  colleagues  for  legislation  to 
undo  these  recently  enacted  pay  raises. 
If  I  felt  it  were  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  our  colleagues — and  I  always  follow 
the  wishes  of  my  colleagues — I  would 
move  to  do  it  forthwith.  However.  I  have 
to  tell  the  gentleman  I  detect  very  little 
enthusiasm  for  action  to  undo  what  has 
been  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire  to  use 
additional  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  desire  to 
use  additional  time? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Not  at  this  particular 
time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  of  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  workload 
on  our  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  benefit 
as  well  as  the  Nation  from  the  manner 
and  ability  that  these  gentlemen  exercise 
in  the  leadership  roles  that  they  occupy 
in  our  legislative  functions.  However.  I 
cannot  support  any  salary  increase  pro- 
posal that  is  tied  to  the  first  horrendous 
mistake  that  this  body  made  in  raising 
congressional  salaries  by  41  percent 
earlier  this  year. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  a  disservice  to 
the  very  base  or  function  of  the  task  to 
which  we  were  elected,  that  of  represent- 
ing the  interests  and  needs  of  those  citi- 
zens who  elected  us  to  this  position.  For 
every  one  person  who  will  agree  to  in- 
creasing the  daily  cost  of  being  rep- 
resented in  the  greatest  spending  organi- 
zation in  the  world  by  an  additional  3 
cents  per  year,  I  have  over  a  hundred 
who  resent  it.  or  who  are  now  demanding 
equal  adjustments  In  their  benefits.  I 
would  have  much  preferred  that  this 
salary  situation  had  been  referred  back 
to  committee  and  that  a  much  more 
sane,  reasonable  recommendation  could 
then  be  presented  to  us.  As  that  alterna- 
tive seems  to  be  Impossible,  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  oppose  H.R.  7206. 

While  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Members  are  worth  their  salaries,  I 
do  question  any  salary  increases  until 
we  get  our  house  in  order.  We  should  set 
a  good  example,  not  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
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deeplj'  disturbed  that  the  leadership  of 
this  House  has  to  date  refused  to  permit 
a  record  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  and  timeliness  of  a  substan- 
tial salary  increase  for  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  felt  and  continue  to 
feel  that  the  recent  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  salaries  was  neither  proper 
nor  timely.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
have  been  permitted  to  face  the  Issue  di- 
rectly in  open  recorded  vote.  Had  we 
been,  I  would  have  voted  "No." 

I  supported  the  recent  salary  increa.se 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  If 
the  issue  of  the  proposed  salary  increase 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  were  before  us  today  by  itself.  I 
would  support  it.  But  it  is  not  before  us 
as  a  separate  issue.  It  is  unfortunately  in- 
tertwined with  proposed  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  our  legislative  leaders. 

Until  we  have  had  the  opixjrtunity  to 
settle  in  open  recorded  vote  the  issue  of 
any  salary  increase  at  this  time  for  the 
full  membership  of  the  Congress,  we 
should  not  approve  this  pi-oposed  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  our  legislative  lead- 
ers. High  as  m  my  j^ersonal  resard  ani 
respect  for  the  abilities  and  merit  of  each 
of  the  legislative  leaders  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  proposed  increase,  the  ;.s- 
sue  is  not  really  one  of  their  ability  ci 
merit.  The  issue  is  one  of  principle  as  to 
the  propriety  and  timeliness  of  any 
further  increase  whatsoever  in  legislative 
salaries. 

On  that  issue,  in  full  con.sistency  with 
my  expressed  prior  stand  in  this  field.  I 
shall  vote  "No." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Conaress 
should  use  the  bill  before  us  today  to 
reject  congressional  salary  raises  and 
other  raises  for  the  higher  paid  positions 
in  Government  this  year.  In  my  opinion 
amendment  of  the  bill  before  us  would  be 
a  logical  method  of  accomplishing  that 
objective.  In  view  of  the  hea\T  taxes  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  being  re- 
quired to  pay  and  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  Government  at  this  time  I  feel  that 
all  such  raises  underway  for  this  year 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting 
against  this  bill  for  leadership  pay  in- 
creases. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  do  so  out  of  lack  of  respect— even 
admiration — for  the  persons  who  will  be 
benefited  by  the  bill.  My  opposition  to  the 
earlier  bill  for  other  hiuh  Government 
officials,  including  Congressmen,  led  me 
to  urge  in  every  way  possible  that  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that  pattern-setting  measure  If  that  op- 
portunity had  not  been  frustrated  by  the 
leadership,  the  consistency  of  my  action 
today  would  be  apparent  and  this  state- 
ment would  not  be  necessary.  Our  re- 
spect for  the  leaders  of  Coneress  of  both 
parties  should  not  be  {permitted  to  negate 
our  responsibility  to  set  a  national  salary- 
pattern  that  will  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. We  are  not  committed  by  our 
earlier  mistakes  or  the  general  excellence 
of  our  leadership  to  compoimd  the  weak- 
ness of  Congress's  hand  in  dealing  with 
the  rimaway  inflation  that  is  now  one 
of  our  gravest  national  problems. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  bit 
embarrassing  to  oppose  a  raise  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Vice  President,  along  with  the  majority 
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leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  this 
body  My  opposition  Is  certainly  unre- 
lated to  the  quality  and  capacity  of  these 
distinguished  oCQclaJs 

As  I  see  it.  the  Congress  should  set  an 
example  of  restraint  and  moderation  in 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  at  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  another  of 
a  long  series  of  annuai  deficits  in  the 
operation  of  the  Government  While  the 
total  cost  of  these  increases  is  hardly 
discernible  In  terms  of  the  total  budget. 
I  fear  the  psychological  effect  through- 
out the  Government  and  in  the  private 
sector  caruiot  be  discounted 

Already  there  has  been  a  substantial 
Increase  in  salaries  for  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
others — which  I  opposed — and  these  ex- 
amples have  already  stimulated  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  in  and  out  of 
the  Government.  accordinK  to  press  re- 
ports 

It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  much  of  these 
Increases  will  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment- m  increased  taxes  caused  by  the 
tncreaaes.  But  that  fact  does  not  dimm- 
ish the  psychological  effect. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  pay  Increases, 
if  any.  should  take  mto  account  the 
budget  deficit  problem  with  which  the 
Congress  Is  confronted. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followm:^  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No  241 

A.iilerson, 

Tetui. 
.A:i:.UUZ10 
A.-enda 
Barl:ii 
Bate* 
Bt-:..  Cailf 
B.jiclcburri 
Brown.  Mich. 
Chlsftolm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cu.ver 
Duddiu.o 
D:i<»;s 
a-fchard!; 
Evirs,  Tenn. 
Plvr.t 
Fn>y 
Ola;  mo 

Griastha 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  365  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


Hanr.a 

Pike 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Powell 

Harsha 

Pt.ircell 

Hawlc  na 

Rlegle 

Hcbert. 

Rivers 

Kvl 

Ronan 

Lloyd 

Rooney.  Pa 

Long.  La 

Rosenthal 

Lowe:;stel.i 

St   Onge 

Lukers 

Scheuer 

McClory 

Slack 

McEwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Mt-KneaUy 

Springer 

.Mathlaa 

Steed 

MlUer.  Ca:if . 

Stephens 

Murse 

S'-olces 

Ma.'phy,  N  Y 

Stuckey 

Nix 

Teague.  Tex 

OKonakl 

Tunney 

O  Nt-al.  Ga. 

Vander  Jai5t 

OttlriKer 

Whltte.". 

Pat  man 

Wi;;iams 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr  Gross  i  there 
were — ayes  181.  noes  64 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yK'as  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  '  two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof ' ,  the  rules  were  suspended  amd 
the  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous corusent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  extend 
their   remarks  on   the   bill   Just   passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MILLS'  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
OFI-TCERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  Dulski  '  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  HR.  7206. 


AMENDING  SECTION  213' a>  OP  THE 
WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OP  1948  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CLAIMS  OF  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS  AND  OF 

INDIVTDUALS 

Mr   STAGGERS   Mr   Speaker.  I  move 

to  su.spend  the  rule.s  and  pass  the  bill 
'HR  2669'  to  amend  .section  213' a)  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 
to  claims  of  certain  nonprofit  or^aniza- 
tion.s.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R  2669 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senaf  and  House 
o!  Repre^entatnei  of  the  Unttt-d  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
section  213(a)  of  the  War  Claims  .^ct  of  1948 
i50  App.  US.C.  20171(a))  Is  amended  as 
follows. 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"111  Payment  In  full  of  awards  made  pur- 
suant to  section  202(d)  il)  and  i2i.  and 
thereafter  of  any  award  made  pursuant  to 
section  202(ai  to  any  claimant  (A)  certified 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  h.iving  been,  on  the  date 
of  loss,  damage,  or  destruction,  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  within  the  meaning  now  set 
forth  in  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended, 
or  I  B I  determined  by  the  Commission  to  have 
been,  on  the  date  of  loss,  damage,  or  de- 
struction, a  nonprofit  organization  operated 
exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  social  wel- 
fare, religious,  charitable,  or  educational  pur- 
poses." 

i2i  Redesignate  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4i  and.  immediately  after  paragraph 
(2i.  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph. 

"i3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  .iwards  made  to 
individuals  pursuant  to  section  202  and  not 
compensated  In  full  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  an  amount  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  each  award  or  in  the 
amount  of  the  award,  whichever  !s  less.". 

ibi  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  recertify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  each  award  which  has 
been  certified  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .Act  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  War 
Claims  .Act  of  ltf48.  as  added  bv  the  Act  at 
October  22.  1962  1 76  Stat  1107).  but  which 
OS  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act  has 
not  been  paid  in  full.  In  such  manner  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  required  to  give  effect 
t<j  the  amendment  Is  made  by  this  Act  to 
the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
If  such  amendments  had  taken  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 22. 1962 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  w  as  no  objection 
Mr   STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  re- 
adjustment of  the  priorities  governing 
payments  of  war  claims  arising  out  of 
World  War  II,  so  as  to  provide  first 
priority  in  payment  out  of  funds  here- 
after available  to  nonprofit  organizations 
operated  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare,  religious,  charitable,  or 
educational  purposes;  with  second 
priority  in  payment  of  claims  of  indi- 
viduals. 

No  appropriations  are  involved  in  thi.s 
k'Kislation.  since  all  payments  on  account 
of  war  claims  are  made  from  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  United  States  of  German 
and  Japanese  properties  in  the  United 
States  which  were  vested  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  World  War  n. 

Approximately  S62  million  is  presently 
being  held  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  adverse  judgments 
against  the  United  States  in  litigation 
involving  properties  vested  during  World 
War  II.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  liti- 
gation, whatever  sums  are  not  necessary 
to  .satisfy  judgments  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  war  claims  fimd  for  distribution  to 
claimants    who    have    already    received 
awards  which  have  not  as  yet  been  paid 
in  full.  Although  no  one  is  certain  how 
much   will   be   transferred   to    the   war 
claims  fund  out  of  this  $62  million,  it  ha.s 
been  estimated  that  as  much  as  $26  mil- 
lion may  be  transferred  in  the  future, 
and  possibly  more,  although  conceivably 
it  could  be  less.  The  claims  involved  in 
this  bill  total  approximately  $19  million. 
There    are    $9    million    in    unsatisfied 
awards   of   the   nonprofit   organizatlon.s 
which  are  given  first  priority  under  this 
legislation,  and  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion is  involved  In  claims  of  individuals. 
Mr.    Speaker,    in    the    original    War 
Claims  Act  of   1948,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  pajTnent  in  full  of  claims  of 
religious    organizations    which    suffered 
property     damage     in     the     Philippine 
Islands    during   World   War   n.    When 
amendments  were  considered  to  this  act 
m    1962.   a   number  of   additional   cate- 
gories of  claims  were  authorized,  in  con- 
formity generally  with  recommendations 
made  by  the  administration.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  the  bill  provided  that  in 
payment   of   these   claims   first   priority 
would  be  given  to  claims  for  disability 
and  death:  second  priority  to  claims  al- 
lowed in  the  amount  of  SIO.OOO  and  be- 
low, and  finally,  all  claims  in  amounts 
exceeding  $10,000.  The  bill  was  amended 
by  the  other  body  to  provide  that  c'aims 
of    small    business    concerns    would    be 
granted  the  same  priority  in  payment  as 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  claims  for 
disability  or  death. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference, and  at  present  all  claims  fo: 
disability  or  death,  all  claims  of  .small 
businesses,    and   all   claims   allowed   for 
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SIO.OOO  or  less  have  been  paid  in  full. 
All  other  claims  have  been  paid  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  plus  61.3  percent  of 
the  amount  awarded  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  nonprofit 
charitable  and  religious  organizations 
the  same  priority  in  payments  to  be 
made  out  of  funds  hereafter  available  as 
was  provided  for  small  business  concerns 
by  the  1962  amendments.  Second  pri- 
ority is  provided  for  payment  to  individ- 
uals, with  whatever  remaining  balances 
are  turned  over  to  the  war  claims  fimd 
being  available  for  payment  to  corpora- 
tions which  have  not  heretofore  received 
payment  as  small  business  concerns. 

At  the  time  the  1962  legislation  was 
considered,  it  was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  sufHcient  funds  available  for 
the  payment  of  all  awards  made  imder 
the  legislation;  therefore,  the  question 
of  priorities  was  not  considered  as  im- 
portant as  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Subsequently  It  developed  that 
there  was  not  &&  large  an  amount  real- 
ized from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  vested 
assets  as  had  been  anticipated  so  that  It 
has  not  proved  possible  for  all  claims  al- 
lowed  to  be  paid  In  full.  It  Is  now  appar- 
ent that  there  will  remain  some  portion 
of  claims  unpaid.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  priorities  now  assumes  an  im- 
l^ortance  which  was  not  the  case  In  1962, 
so  that  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
move  the  nonprofit  religious  and  educa- 
tional organizations  and  individual 
claimants  ahead  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions. This  approach  Is  felt  to  be  justified 
at  this  time,  because  in  every  instance 
the  large  corporations  received  tax  bene- 
fits, either  under  domestic  laws,  or  un- 
der foreign  laws  for  the  losses  involved 
In  this  legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance, 
and  no  witnesses  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  legislation.  The 
bill  was  considered  by  the  full  committee 
in  executive  sessions  last  week,  and  was 
reported  to  the  House  unanimously.  We 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  call  upon  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Moss),  who  held  the 
hearings,  to  give  further  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  what  it  does  at  this  time. 

I  win  therefore  yield  the  gentleman 
from  California  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  objective  here  is  to  treat  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  equality  the  religious 
and  nonprofit  charity  groups  who  sus- 
tained substantial  losses  as  a  result  of 
Worid  War  n. 

There  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  approximately 
S62  million-odd  as  a  contingency  against 
any  court  awards  on  this  fund.  It  Is  felt 
that  there  will  be  at  least  $20  million 
available  for  further  distribution  and 
the  distribution  envisioned  here  for  the 
claims  of  religious  and  charitable  groups 
would  roughly  approximate  $9  million 
plus  maybe  $300,000  or  $400,000.  The 
balance  woiUd  be  available,  then,  to  take 
care  of  further  individual  claims. 

I  might  point  out  that  during  the 
course  of  the  years  intervening  since  the 


war  that  we  have  paid  small  business 
claims  completely,  and  we  have  paid  sig- 
nificantly on  the  large  corporate  claims, 
but  the  one  group  that  has  been  denied 
what  I  regard  as  elementary  justice  Is 
the  group  composed  of  the  religious  and 
the  nonprofit  organizations  who  suffered 
losses  during  the  war. 

These  funds  are  not  appropriated 
funds.  They  are  funds  accumulated  as  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  assets  seized  by  the 
United  States,  and  retained  as  a  result 
of  the  treaty  agreements  terminating 
hostilities  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  House  adopt  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding. 

The  committee,  both  minority  and 
majority  in  the  hearings,  felt  that  it  was 
proven  to  us  satisfactorily  that  the  great- 
est equity  could  be  done  to  all  potential 
recipients  of  international  war  claims 
settlements  by  adopting  the  amendments 
contained  in  this  act.  The  International 
War  Claims  Settlement  Commission  did 
object  to  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  deny  equal  treatment  to  all  re- 
cipients, or  all  potential  recipients. 

We  felt  that  the  corporations  that  were 
the  ones  which  appeared  to  be  treated 
less  favorably  than  the  others  had  been 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  reason  of 
the  tax  writeoff  they  had  for  losers  in- 
curred and  we  thought,  as  was  made 
clear  by  the  majority  subcommittee 
chairman,  that  in  equity  the  religious 
organizations  which  stood  to  benefit  here 
were  entitled  to  the  across-the-board 
equal  treatment  that  the  bill  provides. 

For  this  reason  the  minority  joined 
with  the  majority  in  reporting  this  bill 
out  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  well  recall  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  some  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  authors  or  proponents  of 
this  bUl. 

First  of  all,  is  there  any  proposed  list 
of  the  recipients  of  this  largess  that  we 
propose  to  vote  by  amendment,  and 
which  will  make  an  exception  to  do  that 
which  the  War  Claims  Commission  itself 
mitigates  against  and  deposes  against  In 
the  committee  report? 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  names 
of  the  nontaxpaying  institutions  or 
others  that  might  be  the  recipients  of 
this  legislatively  enforced  special  han- 
dling by  the  War  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
in  fact  there  is  a  list  on  page  35  of  the 
hecirlngs.  There  are  33  of  them  listed. 


Four  of  them  have  already  been  paid  in 
full  and  it  leaves  29  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  be  paid. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  just 
give  me  a  sample  reading  of  his  list 
there,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  to  determine  the  type  of  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  that  are  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  will  give  them. 
But  I  might  just  say  this  first  as  to  the 
history  of  the  legislation — all  of  the  reli- 
gious organizations — the  Jewish,  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  groups  came  to- 
gether In  favor  of  the  bill  and  asked  for 
a  hearing  on  this. 

I  will  just  name  some — the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlsts,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Oriental  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  United  Board  for  Chris- 
tian Higher  Education  in  Asia,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States, 
the  Assembly  of  Grod,  and  others  that 
are  known  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  they  practically  all 
religious  organizations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  there  any  Buddhists? 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
vested  funds — of  the  orientals  that  were 
retained  at  the  time  of  World  War  n — 
are  there  any  claims  by  Buddhists  or  any 
other  oriental  or  religious  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No— they  are  all 
Christian  or  Jewish. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  makes  that  clear. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man inadvertently  overlooked  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  ecumenical  society  of 
today,  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  not  yet  classi- 
fied as  Christian  and  they  stand  to  gain 
here. 

Mr.  HALL.  He  said  "Jewish." 

Mr.  KEITH.  Oh.  he  did?  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  was  involved  in  a  discussion 
with  counsel  and  I  did  not  hear  that 

Then  there  is  also  the  Oriental  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
concept  of  the  Oriental  Missionary  So- 
ciety? Were  they  missionaries  from  the 
Orient  to  us  at  the  time  these  funds 
were  vested?  Or  is  it  an  organization 
within  the  United  States  that  is  going  to 
evangelize  the  orientals? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  jleld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  the  Oriental  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  a  group  committed  to 
the  exploration  of  our  religious  ideals. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  ideals — to  other  lands  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Maybe  we  have  just  learned 
that  these  nontaxpaying  entities  are 
out  of  date,  as  we  have  tried  aroimd  the 
world  to  force  our  ideas  of  religion  on 
other  free  and  sovereign  nations. 

But  I  want  to  get  on  with  my  ques- 
tioning, and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
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trying  to  help  me  On  page  3.  paragraph 
3.  in  parenthesis  it  says  that^ 

(3i  Thereafter,  payments  from  lime  to 
time  on  account  of  the  dollar  awards  made 
to  Individuals  pursuant  to  section  303  and 
not  compensated  In  full  under  paragraph  i  1  i 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection  In  an  amriunt  whloh 
shall  be  the  same  for  each  award  or  In  the 
amount   of  the  award,   whichever  Is — 

What  individuals  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  special  handling  of  the 
War  Claims  Commi.s.sion.  and  are  they 
taxpaying  individuals ' 

Mr  STAGGERS.  There  are  886  listed 
To  my  Itnowledge.  all  of  them  would  be 
taxpayers,  and  they  are  those  whose 
property  was  destroyed  who  would  come 
under  this  provision  I  might  add  that 
a  little  over  $10  million  is  involved  in  un- 
paid balances  on  these  claims 

Mr.  HALL  $10  million  for  individuals? 

Mr  STAGGERS  That  is  correct 

Mr  HALL.  In  addition  to  the  theologi- 
cal groups'* 

Mr  STAGGERS  There  is  $9  million  in 
that    category,    making    a    total    of    $19 

»illlOOr 

Mr  H.\LL  This  would  still  leave  an 
adequate  amount  in  trust  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  meet  any  future 
claims,  including  those  of  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  just  been  two-thirds 
paid,  if  I  understand  the  committee  re- 
port correctly  •' 

Mr  STAGGERS  $62  million  is  being 
held  out  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  they  anticipate  that  as  much  ius  $26 
million  could  be  paid  into  this  fund  to 
help  pay  the  claims  That  is  more  or 
less.  It  could  be  more  than  that  in  time 
to  com.e 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Now.  just  why  should  organizations  or 
individuals  who  do  not  pay  taxes,  have 
preferential  treatment  under  the  War 
Claims  Act.  in  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
or  anyone  who  would  like  to  answer  the 
question  "i 

Mr  STAGGERS  We  would  be  <ioing 
only  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  through  the  years  and  is  a  matter 
of  record  We  have  just  followed  past 
precedents  in  this  case  \l\  of  these  have 
to  be  nationaLs  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  receive  the  paymt-nt. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  MOSS  I  believe  a  review  of  the  act 
will  show  that  we  provided  for  a  100- 
percent  payment  to  religious  institutions 
m  the  Philippines  that  suffered  compara- 
ble losses,  and  in  extending  this  to  other 
area^  and  utilizing  the  funds  for  the  ver>- 
diverse  group  of  organizations  listed  on 
pa^e  35  of  the  report,  we  are  but  extend- 
ing the  equity  we  tiave  in  the  instance  of 
the  Philippine  claims 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  pomt  out  that 
the  precedent  :s  very  strong  and  very 
much  :n  point  that  we  have  by  prior  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  favored  a  total  reim- 
bursement for  damages  in  a  specific  part 
of  the  world.  This  bill  applies  to  the  gen- 
eral claims  occurring  throughout  the  en- 
tire area  of  hostilities  during  World 
War  IT 

Mr  HALL  I  am  conscious  of  that  and, 


of  course,  I  want  it  Uioroughly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  against  religion  or  its 
organizations,  but  char>-  with  our  funds, 
tax  or  vested;  the  gentleman  means 
claims  that  were  approved  by  the  War 
Claims  Commission  and  that  were  bona 
fide  in  their  concept 

Mr  MOSS  That  is  correct,  and  the 
.same  test  will  b«^  applied  in  relation  to 
the  claims  that  are  listed  on  page  35  of 
the  hearings 

Mr  HALL  I  believe  the  gentleman  did 
mean  hearings  instead  of  the  report? 
Mr  MOSS  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HALL  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true 
that  this  legislation,  if  passed  here  today, 
has  by  some  prior  arrangements,  been 
well  lubricated  .>;o  it  will  pass  through  the 
other  body  and  tiecome  in  fact  legislation 
forthwith'' 

Mr  STAGGERS  S[)eaking  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  contact  having  been 
made  with  the  other  body  in  any  way.  We 
iiave  taken  it  up  as  a  matter  of  course. 
One  of  the  rea.sons  it  was  taken  up  this 
early  was  that  last  year  I  had  assured 
the.se  religious  groups  that  if  m  the  course 
of  business  we  could  cet  to  this  legisla- 
tion, we  would  do  it,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  .session  there  were  so  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  came  up  which 
took  the  attention  of  the  committee,  that 
we  could  not  do  it  So  this  year  they  asked 
us  if  we  could  take  the  bill  up.  and  I  said 
we  would  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  Tliat  is  the  status  of  the  matter. 
There  has  l>een  no  contact  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  way  We  hoije.  if  it  passes  here, 
it  will  merit  the  attention  of  the  other 
body 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  that 
\e\-y  forthright  statement. 

May  I  ask.  is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  or  in  the  histor>-  that  precedes 
;t  or  in  tradition,  that  would  require  the 
taxpayers  to  make  up  the  funds  now  held 
in  trust  as  a  vested  dejjosit  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  the  time  of  the 
war? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  caji  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssoun  this  is  not  so  There 
IS  no  precedent  for  it  whatever. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Sp)eaker.  I  thank  the 
i4entleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  desire  to 
use  additional  time'' 
Mr  STAGGERS.  No,  Mr  Speaker. 
The  SPF:akER  pro  tempore  Does  the 
t;eiitleman  from  Iowa  wish  to  use  addi- 
tional time' 

Mr  GROSS  No,  Mr  Speaker. 
The  SPE,^KER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Stac- 
'iERS'  that  the  H'luse  susinnid  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R  2669,  as  amended 
The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  iiaviiii,'  VDted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended    was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  .section  213(a)  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  certain  claims  of  Individuals." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


COMMISSION   ON    NATIONAL    OB- 
SERVANCES AND  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'H.R.  2171 1  relating  to  na- 
tional observances  and  holidays,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  2171 
Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiie/i  of  the  United  States  of 
ArneTtca  m  Congress  assembled,  That  (at 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  CommLsslon  cii 
National  Observances  and  Holidays  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"! which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  the  Llbrarlar. 
of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith - 
sf man  In.stltutlon 

lb)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
shall  ser\e  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Cm- 
mtsslon  for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  ami 
at  the  completion  of  his  term  the  chalrnnm- 
shlp  shall  rotate  annually  In  the  followlnt' 
order;  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Serrt - 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States.  When  t!v 
ch.ilrmanship  becomes  vacant  the  chairman- 
ship shall  rotate  to  the  person  next  in  1ii;h 
o'  -.\iccesslon.  except  that  the  succes.sor  sh..:! 
'-er\e  his  regular  term  after  .serving  the  r'  - 
niHlnder  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  Tlie 
members  of  the  Comml.sslon  shall  receUe  no 
compensation   ftir  their  services  as  siicl; 

'CI  Two  members  .^hall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum A  \acanr'.  in  the  Commission  shai:  n.  t 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
til  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  CommN- 
slon. 

Sec.  2  Subject  to  the  cIMl  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  rhe 
compensation  of  not  mc^re  than  two  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission 

Sec  3  a)  .Any  proposal  calling  for  n  na- 
tional observance  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  in  such  form  and  containing 
sr.ch  Information,  as  the  Commission  mav 
prescribe  The  r,,mml.sslon  shall  report  t.i 
the  President  with  respect  to  any  prop.  s;>; 
for  a  national  ob.servance  which.  In  :he 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  is  of  national 
significance  Such  report  shall  Include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Commission  inav 
deem  appropriate  and  administrative  action- 
a.",  In  Its  Judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  mi- 
lts recommendations  The  Commission  .<-hall 
not  recommend  anv  proposal  for  a  national 
observance  honoring  a  fraternal,  political  or 
religious  organization,  or  a  commercial  en- 
terprise or  product. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof 
may  hold  such  hearing  and  .--it  .ind  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony :ls  the  CommLsslon  or  such  member 
may  deem  advisable 

I  CI  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  executive  department,  agency, 
or  other  Instrumentality  of  the  L'nlted  States 
Information  and  .idvlce  with  respect  to  anv 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Comml.sslon  under 
.subsection  lai.  and  such  departmenv 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  advice  and  Informa- 
tion dlrectlv  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman 

Sec  4  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
shah  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .Act 

Skc  5  There  are  hereby  atsthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  V7IGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  demand  for  a  second. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deriiand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  CJhair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
HR.  2171  establishes  a  Commiaslon  on 
National  Observances  and  Holidays.  The 
primary  duty  of  this  Commission  shall  be 
to  report  and  recommend  to  the  President 
those  observances  which  it  finds  to  be  of 
national  significance  and  which,  In  its 
opinion,  warrant  Federal  recognition. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary 
(if  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  would  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services, 
as  such,  and  the  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  appoint  no  more  than  two 
employees.  The  Commission  is  expected 
to  respond  to  requests  by  committees  of 
Congress  for  its  views  on  legislative  pro- 
posals in  this  area. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2171.  of  course,  will 
not  preclude  the  Congress  from  subse- 
quent enactment  of  legislation  to  com- 
memorate national  observances  and  holi- 
days. 

H.R,  2171  does  not  deal  with  the  matter 
of  legal  public  holidays  which  are  estab- 
lished in  title  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 6103.  Legal  public  holidays  have  a 
particular  significance:  Federal  employ- 
ees are  paid  for  these  holidays,  and  they 
are  observed  by  banks.  State  govern- 
ments, and  also  they  are  incorporated  in 
various  labor  agreements.  HR.  2171  Is 
concerned  only  with  national  observances 
that  are  proclaimed  in  honor  of  particu- 
lar groups  or  events  that  are  of  national 
significance,  such  as  Flag  Day.  Mother's 
Day,  Law  Day,  Gold  Star  Mother's  Day, 
et  cetera. 

H.R.  2171  specifically  prohibits  the 
Commission  from  recommending  any 
proposal  for  a  national  observance  which 
honors  a  fraternal,  political,  or  religious 
organization,  or  commercial  enterprise  or 
product.  These  guidelines  reflect  the 
standards  generally  observed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Legislative  consideration  of  bills  that 
authorize  and  request  Presidential  proc- 
lamations is  not  only  a  burden  upon  the 
Congress  acting  as  a  whole,  but  also  a 
burden  upon  individual  Congressmen.  In 
the  88th  Congress  some  260  holiday  and 
celebration  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  89th 
Congress  the  number  was  approximately 
445.  In  the  90th  Congress,  502  such  bills 
were  Introduced,  17  of  which  were  en- 
acted into  law. 


The  printing  of  these  bills  upon  intro- 
duction, the  printing  of  the  public  law, 
if  enacted,  the  time  spent  in  their  con- 
sideration In  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  all  lead  to  considerable  cost 
to  the  Government.  In  addition  to  direct 
financial  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  however, 
this  legislation  imposes  additional  pres- 
sures on  Members  of  Congress  since  it  is 
often  difficult  to  justify  enacting  one  bill 
calling  for  a  Presidential  proclamation 
and  not  taking  favorable  action  on  an- 
other. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ex- 
pressed its  deep  concern  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  statutory  requests  calling 
for  the  issuance  of  Presidential  procla- 
mations, recognizing  particular  events  or 
holidays.  A  portion  of  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
dated  April  21,  1966,  reads  as  follows: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  statutes  which  request  the  issuance  of 
P>resldentlal  proclamations  calling  for  the 
recognition  of  particular  events  or  groups.  At 
the  present  time,  between  30  and  40 
proclamations,  some  ba,sed  on  statutory  au- 
thorizations and  others  on  longstanding 
precedent,  are  issued  annually  to  provide  for 
special  observances.  In  addition,  about  10 
events  are  observed  annxially  by  virtue  of 
proclamations  issued  at  some  time  in  the 
past. 

We  believe  that  the  increasing  number  of 
such  observances  could  detract  from  the  de- 
sired effect  of  a  Presidential  proclamation, 
and  we  question  whether  the  practice  should 
be  extended  further.  We  believe  It  would  be 
preferable  to  limit  Issuance  of  Presidential 
proclamations  to  observances  which  are 
clearly  of  major  national  Importance. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Observances  and  Holidays  com- 
posed of  three  officials  whose  area  of  ex- 
pertise singularly  qualifies  them  to  assess 
the  national  significance  and  cultural 
importance  of  proposed  Presidential 
proclamations  represents  an  effective  and 
appropriate  response  to  a  growing  legis- 
lative burden.  A  measure  identical  to 
H.R.  2171  passed  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress  on  October  3,  1966,  and  in  the 
90th  Congress  on  March  20,  1967.  by  a 
vote  of  313  ayes,  35  nays. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  explanation  of  the  bill  it 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission which  will  have  the  authority  to 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  what  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional holidays  or  national  observances; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  cor- 
rect; it  does  not  cover  the  question  of 
national  legal  public  holidays.  I  believe 
we  have,  heretofore,  enacted  such  legis- 
lation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  two  objectives  of  this  bill. 
If  as  an  individual  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents should  come  to  you  and  say  that 
they  want  you  to  introduce  a  certain  bill 
relating  to  an  observance  which  may  be 
peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  coimtry  and 
not  applicable  to  the  entire  country,  you 


would  have  the  privilege  of  requiring  this 
Commission  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  resolution  and  whether  or  not  they 
should  recommend  it  to  the  President. 

Further,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  that  authority  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  a  number  of 
permanent  proclamations  which  he 
issues 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Under  the  au- 
thority of  this  legislation  could  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  by  proclamation  or  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  i^ermanently  designate  a 
special  observance  which  has  to  do  with 
the  remembrance  of  an  individual's 
birthday? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  the 
President  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  answer  Ls 
either  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  I  di- 
rect the  gentleman'.s  attention  to  that 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  does  not  know? 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  Wait  a  min- 
ute. Just  wait  until  I  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  The  answer  is  a 
simple  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct 
your  attention  to  page  3  of  the  report. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  it  in  my 
hand. 

Mr.  R(X1ERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
There  are  the  number  of  proclamations 
which  are  permanent  special  observances 
which  the  President  has  issued. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  appears 
Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  on  April  13.  the  date  of  the 
observance  of  his  birthday. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  That 
was  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Conere.ss. 
If  he  wants  to  do  so.  the  Pre.^ident  has  a 
right  to  issue  proclamations  Ordinarily, 
however,  he  restrains  himself  until  he 
has  an  expression  from  the  Congre-ss  in 
connection  with  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thought  that  was 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  to  re- 
move Congress  itself  from  the  picture 
and  to  give  this  responsibility  to  a  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  I  think 
I  did  not  make  it  clear  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
seldom  does. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  legis- 
lation does  not  take  from  Coneress  any 
authority  it  may  have.  It  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  cutting  down  expenses.  If 
you  have  a  special  event  or  special  proc- 
lamation that  you  feel  should  be  enacted, 
as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  aeo,  this  could 
be  sent  to  the  Commission  without  the 
necessity  of  your  introducing  a  bill  But 
if  you  have  introduced  a  bill,  in  the  wis- 
dom and  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>-,  we  could  then  send  it  to 
the  Commissioner  to  make  a  study  and 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  sent  to  the  President 
Congress  would  still  have  the  right  to 
proceed  with  the  introduction  of  a  spe- 
cial resolution  and  to  handle  it  inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further 
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Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Yes.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Whether  Congress 
acts  and  makes  a  recomendation  or  not. 
IS  It  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal. If  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  issue  a  national,  a  permanent 
proclamation  in  observance  of  let  us  sa^' 
the  remembrance  of  the  birthday  of  a 
controversial  person? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  The  bill 
does  not  do  that  The  President  has  that 
power  now 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Could  it  do  that  if 
enacted?  Could  it  be  done  under  the  bilP 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado    It  is  not 
the  objective  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  do  that. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  Is 
saying  it  cannot  be  done'' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  That  Is 
right.  This  bill  does  not  do  that 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  iien- 
tleman  had  better  read  his  bill 

Mr..CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
urentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  nf  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  >{fntle- 
man  from  New  York    Mr  Celler 

Mr  CET.I.ER  I  think  the  President 
could  do  that  with  or  without  this  leg- 
islation. The  President  could  do  that 
even  now  He  could  issue  a  proclamation 
without  this  legislation  proclaiming  a 
birthday  whether  it  be  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, or  Martin  Luther  King 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  will  make  it  a 
little  bit  easier,  will  it  nof 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Well,  the  ►jentle- 
man  said  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Mr    CELLER.    Mr    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  CELLER.  This  legislation  is  hke 
what  IS  now  done  with  stamps  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  Commission  that 
determines  what  stamps  shall  be  issued, 
whether  a  -^tamp  shall  be  issued,  to  com- 
memorate a  certain  event  or  whether  a 
stamp  shall  be  issued  to  memorialize  a 
certain  individual. 

So  what  we  have  dune  with  .stamps 
we  seek  now  to  do  with  holidays  and 
proclamatu>ns 

ror  example,  we  have  so  many  "l  these 
bills  coming  before  us  I.  as  chairm.an. 
have  the  job  every  single  day  to  pass 
upon  a  multitude  of  these  bills  I  am  In 
the  way  of  being  bewitched,  bothered, 
and  bewildered.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them  all:  whether  I  should  con- 
sider them,  whether  I  should  sit  on  them. 
whether  I  should  refer  them  I  do  not 
know  how  important  they  are  Some- 
times I  may  be  doing  justice  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  and  sometimes  I  may  not 
b^  doing  justice 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  range 
of  these  bills,  here  axe  some  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  offered  before  our  com- 
mittee 

Welling  Water  Week. 
Traveler  Day. 


Tax  Freedom  Day 

Spring   Garden   Planting   Week. 

Ski  Week 

Powder  Puff  Derby  Day. 

National  Clown  Week 

National  Better  Recordkeeping  Week 

Municipal  Clerk  Week. 

Gladiolus  Month 

Firemen's  Day 

Electric  Car  Day. 

Coin  Week 

Credit  Week 

Coal  Week 

Circle  K  Week 

Choir  recognition 

Bible  Translation  Day 

Armenian  Martyrs  Day 

Arthritis  Week 

Arteriosclerosis  Week. 

Asthma  Day 

American  Indian  Day 

The  Airmail  Golden  Anniversary. 

Adult  Education  Week. 

Now.  frankly.  If  you  were  in  my  posi- 
tion what  would  you  do  with  all  those 
bills?  I  do  not  know 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  not  waste  5 
minutes  an  most  of  them 

Mr  CELLER  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  In 
that  way  you  would  Incur  the  ill  will  and 
the  enmity  of  a  great  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers You  lust  cannot  do  this  In  this 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  because  there 
IS  an  esprit  de  cor[>.s  that  you  must  recog- 
nize You  cannot  trod  roughshod  on  the 
sensibilities  of  other  Members,  and  I  will 
not  do  that 

Mr  GROSS  Is  the  gentleman  going 
to  report  all  of  them  out? 

Mr  CELLER  I  cannot  report  them  all 
out  All  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  .separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  I  want  to  .sepa- 
rate the  curd  from  the  chee.se. 

Mr  GROSS  In  other  words,  pass  the 
buck  to  .somebody  else? 

Mr  CELLER  I  want  the  CommLsslon 
the  Archivist,  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  the  Secretary-  of  the  Smithsonian  on 
the  Commission  to  tell  us  what  we  should 
do  on  these  matters 

Mr  GROSS  In  other  words,  pass  the 
buck  to  somebody  else,  as  they  just  did 
\*lth  the  pay  bill  Increase? 

Mr  CELLER  It  Ls  not  passing  the 
buck  at  all,  it  Is  to  get  advlc*  and  coun- 
sel It  is  what  we  do  and  have  been  doing 
for  years  and  years  with  reference  to 
stamps  We  want  that  to  be  done  with 
reference  to  the.se  holidays.  We  do  not 
abdicate  anything  A  Member  can  still 
offer  a  bill  commemorating  this  mans 
birth  by  proclamation  by  the  President 
We  du  not  give  away  any  power.  We  do 
not  abdicate  an>thlng.  We  simply  set  up 
this  Commission  so  that  It  can  be  a  great 
help  to  us  That  Is  all  we  do  In  this  bill. 
Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Sp^;»ker. 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  ond  more 
question' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Yes;  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Am  I  correct  In 
assuming  from  the  answers  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  has  given  me,  am- 
biguous as  they  are.  that  the  President  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
can  issue  a  proclamation  to  order  the 
observance  of  almost  anything  they  so 
desire^ 


Mr   ROGERS  of  Colorado  He  can  do 

that  now 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Halli  is 
recognized 

Mr.  HALL  .Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  unintentionally  as- 
sumed the  second  on  this  particular  bill 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
becau.se  I  studied  it  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  yesterday,  where  It  was  listed 
but  not  eligible  I  am  allergic  to  another 
commission  which  regulates  the  power  of 
Congress,  to  a  commission  or  to  a  study 
group,  which  delegates  to  the  executive 
branch,  as  I  would  be  allergic  to  cele- 
brating asthma  week,  emphysema,  or 
halitosis  week. 

I  realize  that  in  the  past  year  we  have 
celebrated  some  of  "those  weeks."  al- 
though the  bills  themselves,  acting  under 
the  full  voice  and  cover  of  the  Congress, 
turned  out  better  than  we  had  hoped. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  point 
out  that  there  Is  a  difference  between  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  stamp  and 
this  CommLsslon  that  would  or  would  not 
recommend  certain  days  directly  to  the 
President  and  not  make  such  recom- 
mendations back  to  the  Congress— if  I 
can  read  the  language  of  the  bill  at  all 

P'lrst  of  all.  the  establishment  of 
stamps  to  commemorate  any  occasion, 
person,  individual  event  or  day  work, 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  is  duly  set  up  and 
It  has  been  long  established.  There  Is 
precedent,  tradition,  and  historical  con- 
cept for  this. 

The  ulterior  aim  may  be  exactly  the 
same:  namely,  to  take  the  responsibility 
off  the  back  of  a  collection  of  IndlviduaKs 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  are  delegatlni; 
our  authority. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  particular  ques- 
tion We  pa&sed  last  year  a  uniform  holi- 
day law.  What  relation  is  there  to  that 
action  and  to  the  action  that  is  proposed 
here  on  Union  Calendar  No  19,  HR 
2171  today? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
t;entleman,  the  proponent  and  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  passed 
the  holiday  bill  last  year,  but  what  we 
are  deailng  with  here  Is  these  memo- 
rials, and  that  is  the  distinction. 

Mr  HALL.  What  does  the  gentleman 
say  we  are  doing  here? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  is  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity — at  least  we  have 
a  list  here  of  88  memorials  of  these 
things  introduced  In  this  Congress. 

This  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
refer  to  this  committee  for  them  to  make 
a  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  have  any  merit  and  to  make 
their  recommendation  to  the  President 
and  if  we  want  to  consider  them  in  the 
future  and  pass  them,  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  answer  and,  in  fact,  I 
appreciate  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  and  the  committee,  on 
those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  serve 
on    the   committee,   without   additional 
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pay.  But  this  is  an  open-ended  bill  and 
there  is  no  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the 
per  diem,  and  so  forth,  allowed  under 
the  the  civil  service  rule  for  the  limited 
number  of  employees. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  act  on  the 
gentleman's  oft-proposed  and  separate 
resolutions.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  100 
percent  accepted  by  unanimous  consent. 
Others  should  never  be  considered.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  most  pass  with  a  minimum  of 
floor  work,  when  he  brings  them  out  of 
his  committee. 

Obviously,  the  committee  has  hearings 
on  these  msmy  and  sometimes  far- 
fetched requests.  Is  that  not  the  duty  of 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee  and  the 
elected  legislators  of  the  people  under 
our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  it  is, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  under 
the  setup — we  are  authorized,  when  it  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  chairman  may,  in  his  wisdom, 
never  assign  it  to  my  subcommittee — but 
again  he  may.  But  If  he  does — and  as  I 
outline  here — I  have  88  now  in  my  hand 
and  we  figure  if  we  got  somebody  who 
would  kindly  take  a  look  at  It,  it  would 
relieve  our  burden  and  we  would  not 
have  to  hire  staff  members. 

Mr.  HALL.  Part  of  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  would  be  further  diluted  and 
passed  on  to  the  executive  branch  di- 
rectly by  the  separate  Commission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  that  it  dilutes 
any  authority  of  the  Congress  in  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  recommendations  of 
this  Commission,  the  gentleman  will 
surely  admit,  would  not  come  back  to  the 
Congress  or  be  referred  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  and  to  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  The  recommendations 
would  go  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  President  could  then  as  now,  intro- 
duce either  a  proclamation  for  a  perma- 
nently designated  special  day  of  obser- 
vation, or  a  proclamation  to  be  Issued 
annually  by  the  President — if  I  interpret 
the  gentleman's  bill  correctly.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  admitted  in  prior  colloquy 
that  It  was  a  direct  act  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  it  would  not  come  back 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  I  certainly  believe  we 
are  subdelegating  our  authority  and,  in- 
deed, our  responsibility. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Much  has  been  said 
about  a  private  Commission  on  Stamps. 
The  lack  of  aesthetic  or  artistic  values  in 
many  of  our  stamps  Is  a  good  example, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  best  argument  in 
the  worid  for  killing  this  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of 
a  Member  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 


When  the  bill  was  being  considered  in 
committee,  was  any  distinction  made  in 
the  discussion  between  that  which  Is 
observance  and  that  which  is  holiday? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
legal  holidays  are  one  thing.  The  others 
depend  upon  various  things,  such  as  the 
88  analyzed  or  at  letist  mentioned  here. 
We  were  trying  to  limit  it  to  proclama- 
tions and  designations  and  not  increase 
the  number  that  are  now  authorized. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  notice  in  the  report 
many  observances  are  now  listed,  and 
also  listed  are  the  number  and  kind  of 
requests  that  have  already  been  made 
this  year.  I  can  understand  that  it  might 
be  the  intent  to  set  up  a  commission  that 
would  be  able  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  various  types  of 
observances.  But  when  it  gets  to  the 
establishment  of  a  holiday,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Congress  to 
leave  the  clear  intent  that  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  establishing  a  national  holiday, 
that  would  be  something  that  would  be 
presented  to  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
my  feeling  that  if  we  would  eliminate  the 
words  "and  Holidays"  in  the  present 
measure,  this  would  come  near  expressing 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
amend  the  bill  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  not  approving 
this  bill  at  this  time  in  order  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Members  of  the 
House,  when  the  bill  is  not  under  suspen- 
sion, at  least  to  consider  the  elimination 
of  the  words  "and  Holidays."  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  be  the  clear  intent 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  establish. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  takes  an 
act  of  Congress,  as  I  view  it  here,  or  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  to  deter- 
mine a  holiday,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  going  to  refer  to 
the  commission  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  holiday.  We  may  say  to 
them  that  they  may  make  a  study  of  it. 
But  the  question  of  the  enactment  comes 
back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
this  bill,  which  cannot  be  amended  under 
suspension  of  our  Rules,  be  defeated  out 
of  hand  today  and  thereby  remanded  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
posed Commission  is  another  chapter  in 
the  seemingly  endless  effort  to  pass  the 
buck,  create  useless  entities  with  high 
sounding  names  and  worthless  purposes 
and.  In  general,  establish  somebody  else 
in  a  position  where  he  or  she  can  feed 
at  the  public  trough. 

One  of  the  things  wrong  with  this 
country  today  is  the  fantastic  prolifera- 
tion of  boards,  commissions,  and  com- 
mittees whose  chief  purpose  seems  to  be 
to  provide  a  forum  where  members  can 
gather,  look  at  each  other  and  discuss 
the  weather. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  a  partial  compila- 
tion of  the  boards,  committees,  commis- 
sions, councils  and  task  forces  created 
just  since  1965  to  advise  the  President, 
Congress,  and  executive  agencies. 

This  volimie  is  218  pages  long  and  was 
obsolete  before  it  came  off  the  press.  And 
it  Is  only  a  partial  listing  of  existing  ad- 
visory groups. 


Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  what  it 
contains. 

Have  you.  for  instance,  ever  heard  of 
the  vital  services  performed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Parcel  Distribu- 
tion Services?  It  had  five  distinguished 
members — of  course,  all  members  of 
these  outfits  are  always  "distin- 
guished"— but  it  never  did  a  thing. 

How  about  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Buildings  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal Region,  established  in  1966?  This  re- 
port says  "no  reports  have  been  issued, 
nor  are  any  anticipated."  That  is  about 
par  for  the  course. 

Then  there  is  the  Advisoi-y  Committee 
on  Library  Research  and  Training  Proj- 
ects. It  was  formed  in  1965  and  has  not 
issued  a  report.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not 
required  to. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Quality 
Teacher  Preparation  was  authorized  in 
1965,  but  failed  to  file  a  report. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Libraries  was  established  in  1966  and  was 
required  to  submit  a  report  no  later  than 
1  year  after  its  first  meeting.  Two  years 
later  nobody  had  been  able  to  find  one. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Studies  was  created  in 
1966  but  2  years  later  no  members  had 
been  named. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  was  authorized  in  1967  but  had 
neither  staff  or  office  as  of  last  June. 

The  National  Medical  Review  Com- 
mittee was  established  in  1965,  but  never 
had  any  members. 

The  Piesidenfs  Advisory  Council  on 
Cost  Reduction  was  established  in  1967. 
but  quite  obviously  never  did  anything. 

Here  is  another  library  committee — 
the  President's  Committee  on  Librar- 
ies— which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Library  Re- 
search and  Training  Projects,  or  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Li- 
braries. The  President's  Committee  re- 
portedly was  holding  up  its  report  until 
it  got  a  look  at  the  National  Commis- 
sion's report.  This  is  known  as  the  Al- 
phonse-Gaston  syndrome. 

There  was  something  called  the  Task 
Force  on  Educational  Television  in  the 
Less-Developed  Countries,  created  by 
the  President  in  1966.  The  compiler  of 
this  report  discovered  that  Leonard 
Marks,  then  director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  was  to  have  been 
chairman  and  states  that  "repeated  but 
imsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  the  task  force" 
were  made. 

There  are  many,  many  other  boards, 
commissions,  committees  and  task  forces 
lying  around,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  were 
not  covered  by  this  report. 

For  instance,  it  did  not  go  into  the 
vital  work  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee on  International  Athletics,  or  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  or  the 
Tortugas  Shrimp  Commission,  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tvma  Commission, 
the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Com- 
mission, the  International  Boundary 
Commission,  United  States  and  Canada; 
or  the  California  Debris  Commission. 

Now  we  have  this  proposed  Commis- 
sion on  National  Observances  and  Holi- 
days, 

The  people  of  this  country  need  an- 
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other  advisory  commission  about  as 
much  as  Members  of  Congress  need  an- 
other pay  increase  And  It  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  pay  mcrease  was 
recommended  by  none  )ther  than  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries 

Incidentally,  right  here  and  now  would 
be  a  good  place  to  remuid  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  Ckller  -  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  Mr  Rogers  i 
and  others  that  they  Just  got  a  nice  fat 
pay  Increase,  and  yet  they  want  to  shift 
to  somebody  else  their  responsibilltiea 
and  burdens  I  say  to  them  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  Is  time  to  accept  the 
responsibilities 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
could  tell  us  approximately  what  the.se 
so-called  commissions  and  advi.sory 
groups,  and  so  forth,  have  co.st  the  .Amer- 
ican taxpayers'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  regret  this 
volume  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
does  not  show  all  the  costs 

Mr  HALEY.  It  would  run  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  would  it  nof 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  how  much 
time  have  we  remaining? 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore,  The  gen- 
tleman has  7  minutes 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
dltiorml  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr  WATSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genteman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate   the   Information   which  was 
given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
This  is  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  gentleman  does  his  homework 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlemain  would  not 
agree  that  It  might  be  advisable  to  es- 
tablish one  further  advisory  committee, 
and  that  is  the  advLsory  conrunlttee  to 
advise  the  Congress  as  to  which  advisory 
committees  are  not  advising 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  makes  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr  Wiggins  ■ 

Mr  WIGGINS  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  advise  Members  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  history 
of  this  bill  This  has  been  before  the 
Congress  in  prior  years,  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
now  we  have  it  again  Last  year  the  bill 
passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of  313  to  35 
I  wish  to  emphasize  also  that  in  com- 
mittee this  bill  received,  save  one  vote, 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  has  not  been  a  controversial  bill 
up  to  now 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  this  bill  does  do  and  what  Is  does 


not  do  First  of  all.  it  does  not  confer 
upfjn  a  commission  any  power  at  all 
other  than  to  recommend.  It  does  not 
detract  one  iota  from  the  power  of  Con- 
gress Nor  does  it  detract  one  iota  from 
the  power  of  the  President.  The  President 
has  now.  without  any  further  legislation 
whatsoever,  the  power  to  Lssue  proclama- 
tions, and  he  does  so  frequently.  Then,  of 
course.  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass 
res<jlutlons  proclaming  commemorative 
days  This  merely  provides  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  a  source  of  in- 
formation, much  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  for  example,  submits  a  report  on 
proposals  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Conxress  So  thus  commission,  too.  Is 
created  for  the  purpase  of  advising  the 
President  on  the  propriety  of  the  many 
proposals  submitted  to  him 

I  ask  you  all  to  distinguish  this  case 
from  that  of,  let  us  say.  the  case  of  a 
reori^anization  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
tiress  or  the  case  of  the  salar>-  commis- 
sion In  each  case,  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission  have  the  force  of  law 
unless  vetoed  by  the  Congress.  A  proper 
argument  of  delegation  of  authority  can 
be  made  in  those  cases,  but  no  such  argu- 
ment can  properly  be  made  in  this  case, 
for  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission have  no  authority  whatsoever. 
They  are  merely  recommendations.  The 
President  may  adopt  or  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations: or  the  Congress  may 
choose  to  adopt  the  recommendation  and 
pass  a  resolution 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point '' 

Mr  WIGGINS  Yes  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield 

Mr  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished 
itentleman  handling  this  for  the  .subcom- 
mittee on  the  minority  side  intend  to 
state  forthnghtly  or  even  by  inference 
to  negate  and  tjainsay  the  admission  on 
the  part  of  those  handling  the  bill  for  the 
majority,  that  this  Commission  would 
make  recommendations  directly  to  the 
President  and  that  they  would  not  come 
back  to  the  Congress  or  the  subcom- 
mittet.- ' 

Mr  WIGGINS  I  do  not  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement.  However.  I  am 
quite  confident  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  available  to  the  Con- 
^'ress  upon  request. 

Mr  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further— and  I  will  certainly  .see  that  he 
has  all  of  the  time  he  needs — I  just  want 
this  clarified,  because  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  .stand  up  here  and  say  we  are  not 
yielding  the  power  and  prerogatives  and 
indeed  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
on  the  one  hand,  and  then  turn  around 
and  say  that  the  function  of  this  ad- 
visory committee  we  are  esUblishlng  will 
not  even  come  back  to  the  Congress  but 
rather  go  directly  to  the  Chief  of  the 
executive  branch  for  implementation 

Mr  WIGGINS  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
ma.",  recognizes  that  Congress  may.  if  it 
wishes,  pass  a  resolution  even  though  a 
report  may  be  pending  before  this  Com- 
mission and  even  though  no  report  is  ever 
submitted  to  it.  We  are  not  delegating 
one  iota  of  our  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  authority  remains  with  us. 
But  what  we  are  seeking  Is  additional 
information  to  put  the  500-odd  requests 
in  their  proper  perspective. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman    2   additional   minutes 

Mr  WIGGINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  continue  briefly  on  the  subject  of 
money. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  Com- 
mission would  add  to  the  great  burden 
of  paying  for  other  commissions  in  being 
By  the  precise  terms  of  this  legislation, 
members  of  the  Commission  are  not 
authorized  to  receive  one  penny  of  addi- 
tional compensation.  However,  they  are 
permitted  to  employ  a  stafT  of  no  more 
than  two  members,  which  provision  is 
written  into  the  legislation.  They  can 
employ  two  secretaries.  I  think  that  the 
observation  in  the  report  that  the  co.m 
of  this  bill  is  minimal  is  very  clear  and 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
here. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  confusion 
has  become  apparent  on  the  subject  of 
holidays  versus  commemorative  days.  A 
holiday  in  the  parlance  of  our  commit- 
tee IS  a  day  on  which  Federal  employees 
are  not  required  to  work  and  a  holida\ 
is  created  by  Federal  statute.  That  will 
continue  to  be  the  law.  The  Monday  holi- 
day bill  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this 
legLslatlon.  This  bill  deals  only  with  com- 
memorative days,  not  legal  holidays  on 
which  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  permitted  a  day  off. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cost  of  the  legislation 
IS  minimal  but  the  anticipated  savln^;s 
should  be  substantial  and  the  proposed 
legislation  is  much  needed. 

The  Commission  would  consider  all 
proposals  calling  for  national  observ- 
ances and  holidays  Including  those 
referred  to  It  by  committees  of  Congress 
and  would  recommend  to  the  President 
those  observances  which  it  finds  to  be  >: 
national  significance  and  which  warraiu 
Federal  recognition.  The  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  the  Archivist  o! 
the  United  States,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  would  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  no  more  than  two 
employees. 

Consideration  of  bills  that  request 
Presidential  proclamations  regarding 
holidays  is  not  only  a  burden  upon  the 
Congress  but  on  individual  Congress- 
men as  well.  In  the  90th  Congress,  50:^ 
holiday  bills  were  introdliced  in  the 
House,  of  which  only  17  were  enacted 
into  law.  The  printing  of  these  bills  and 
the  time  spent  in  their  consideration  iii 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
resulted  in  considerable  cost  and  tied 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  Congressmen  which  could  have  been 
better  utilized  in  consideration  of  morr 
substantive  legislation.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  imposes  pressures  on  Members 
of  Congress  since  it  is  often  dllDcult  to 
justify  enacting  one  bill  calling  for  a 
Presidential  proclamation  and  not  tak- 
ing favorable  action  on  another. 

There  is  the  further  problem  that  there 
have  simply  been  too  many  proclama- 
tions in  the  past.  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  preferable  to  limit  Issuance  of  Pres- 
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idential  proclamations  to  observances 
which  are  clearly  of  major  national  im- 
portance. The  three  members  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  possess  an  expertise 
which  makes  them  singularly  qualified  to 
assess  the  national  significance  and  cul- 
tural importance  of  proposed  Presidential 
proclamations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2171  is  an  effective 
response  to  a  growing  legislative  burden, 
and  I  therefore  urge  that  it  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr,  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
ask  one  question  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying the  intent  of  the  resolution.  In  a 
case  where  the  Congress  itself  through 
legislative  enactment  has  already  pro- 
vided for  the  observance  nationally  of  a 
day  or  a  week,  would  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, if  enacted,  carry  the  provision 
to  change  the  date  of  a  previously  estab- 
lished holiday  or  day  of  observance  un- 
der a  previous  act  of  Congress  or  would 
that  same  kind  of  proposal  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  No,  It  would 
not. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  earlier  discussion  with 
reference  to  this  and  this  matter  may 
have  already  been  discussed  that  I  want 
to  raise.  But  Is  It  suggested  or  did  the 
committee  have  in  mind  that  this  Com- 
mission would  be  hereby  created  to  have 
anything  to  do  with,  for  example,  the 
planning  for  and  recommendation  for 
the  planning  for  the  200th  birthday  of 
this  Nation  In  1976?  Was  this  In  anywise 
considered  as  part  of  the  duties  of  this 
Commission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  It  was 
not.  Of  course,  we  could  have  them  to 
make  some  investigation  for  us,  but  I 
understand  we  already  have  that  event 
provided  for. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  Commission 
has  alreswiy  been  created  to  plan  the 
1976  observance? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
right. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2171. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  "noes"  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  164,  nays  213,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  25]   '^ 


VEAS— 164 

Addabbo 

Prledel 

Morgan 

Albert 

Gallagher 

Morton 

Anderson, 

Garmatz 

Murpby,  111. 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Asplnall 

Gonzalez 

OHara 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Olsen 

Bleeter 

Gude 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Bingham 

Hal  pern 

Ottlnger 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Pepper 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Phllbln 

Brock 

Harvey 

Pike 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Podell 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Burke,  Mems. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Price,  ni. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bush 

Hoimeld 

Rees 

Button 

Horton 

Reld,  N.T. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Carey 

Howard 

Reuss 

Celler           \. 

^ungate 

Roblson 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Clark 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clay 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Kee 

Rumsfeld 

Corljett 

Kluczynskl 

Ruppe 

Corman 

Koch 

Ryan 

Coughlln 

Kyros 

St  Germain 

Culver 

Leggett 

Schwengel 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lowensteln 

Shipley 

Dawson 

Lujan 

Slsk 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dennis 

McClory 

Stafford 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

McCulloch 

Stratton 

Donohue 

McDede 

Sullivan 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Symington 

Downing 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Dulskl 

MCPaU 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Macdonald, 

Tlernan 

EUberg 

Mass. 

UdaU 

Evans,  Colo. 

MacGregor 

unman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Fallon 

MailUard 

Varlk 

Farbsteln 

Mann 

Waldle 

Pascell 

Matsur.aga 

Wbalen 

Felghan 

Meeds 

Wiggins 

Pish 

MesklU 

Wilson. 

Flood 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  MtllH 

Wold 

Ford. 

Mlnlsh 

Wolff 

WUllam  D. 

Mink 

Yatron 

Fraser 

Monagan 

Frellngbuysen 

Moorhead 
NAYS— 213 

Abbltt 

Caffery 

Flowers 

Abernethy 

Cahlll 

Foreman 

Adair 

Camp 

Fountain 

Adams 

Carter 

Frey 

Alexander 

Casey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Cederberg 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Chappell 

Fuqua 

Tenn. 

Clancy 

Oall&anakls 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clausen. 

Gettys 

Andrews, 

DonH. 

Gibbons 

N.  Dak. 

Clawson,  Del 

Goodllng 

Ashbrook 

Cleveland 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ayrea 

Collier 

Griffin 

Baring 

Collins 

Gross 

Beall,  Md. 

Colmer 

Grover 

Belcher 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Bennett 

Cramer 

Hagan 

Berry 

Cunningham 

Haley 

Betts 

Daniel,  Va. 

HaU 

BevlU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hammer- 

Blaggl 

de  la  Garza 

EC  hmldt 

Blanton 

Dellenback 

Hastings 

Blatnlk 

Denney 

Hays 

Boiling 

Derwlnskl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Bow 

Devlne 

Helstoskl 

Bray 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Brlnkle; 

DlngeU 

Hog&n 

Brotzzn&n 

Dorn 

Hull 

Brown,  Ohio 

Duncan 

Hunt 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Dwyer 

Hutchinson 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Edmondson 

Ichord 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Joelson 

Burke,  Fla. 

Edwards,  La. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Erlenbom 

Jonas 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Each 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burton,  Utah 

Eshleman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Plndley 

Kazen 

CabeU 

Plsher 

Keith 

King 

Plrnle 

Stanton 

Kleppe 

Poage 

Steed 

KuykendaU 

Poff 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Landgrebe 

Pollock 

Stubblefleld 

Landrum 

Price.  Tex. 

Taft 

Langen 

Piiclnskl 

Taylor 

Latta 

Purcell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Lennon 

Qule 

Tliompsor:.  Ga 

Lipscomb 

Qulllen 

Thomson.  Wis 

Long,  Md. 

Railsback 

Utt 

Lukens 

Randall 

Vlgorlto 

McClure 

Rarlck 

Wapgouner 

McMlUan 

Reld.  111. 

Wampler 

Mahon 

Roberts 

Watklns 

Marsh 

Rogers.  Fla 

Wfit.son 

Martin 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watts 

May 

Roth 

Weicker 

Mayne 

Roudebush 

Wh  alley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rovbal 

White 

Mlnshall 

Ruth 

Whltehurst 

Mlze 

Sandman 

Whltten 

Mlzell 

Satterfield 

Wldnall 

Moll  oh  an 

Saylor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Montgomery 

Schadeberg 

Winn 

Mosher 

Scherle 

Wright 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Wyatt 

Myers 

Scott 

Wydler 

Natcher 

Sebelltis 

Wylle 

Nelsen 

Shrlver 

Wyman 

NlchoLs 

Slkes 

Yates 

Passman 

Skubltz 

Yourg 

Pelly 

Smith   Calif. 

Zablockl 

Perkins 

Snyder 

Zion 

Pettis 

Springer 

Pickle 

Staggers 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Annunzlo 

Hanna 

Powell 

Arerds 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rhodes 

Bates 

Harsh  a 

Riegle 

Bell,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Rivers 

Blackburn 

Klrwan 

Ronan 

BoKgs 

Kyi 

St.  Onge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Lloyd 

.Scheuer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Long.  La. 

Slack 

Chisholm 

McEwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conable 

McKneally 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daddarlo 

Mathlas 

Stephens 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mlkva 

Stuckey 

Eckhardt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Flynt 

Morse 

Tunney 

Foley 

Murphy.  NY. 

Vander  Jagt 

Gi.iimo 

OKonskl 

Williams 

Gray 

O'Neal,  Ga 

Zwach 

Griffiths 

Patman 

So  I  two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof!   the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Ilebert  with  Mr.  Williams 

Mr.   Annunzlo   with    Mr.   Harsha 

Mr.   Scheuer   with   Mr.   Bell   of   California. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Kyi 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Con- 
able. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bates, 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr    Riegle. 

Mr   St  Onge  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr  McEwen. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  .\rends. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  'Vander  Jagt, 

Mr,  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Zwach 

Mr.  Stephens  ■with  Mr.  Tunney, 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Plttman  with  Mr,  Eckhardt, 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Long  ot  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Messrs.  JOELSON,  BENNETT,  FUL- 
TON of  Pennsylvania,  BERRY.  KEITH, 
and  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  iH.R.  2171  i  to  estab- 
lish the  Commission  on  National  Ob- 
servances and  Holidays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FILING 
PINAL  REPORTS  UNDER  THE  COR- 
RECTIONAL REHABILITATION 
STUDY  ACT  OF  1965  UNTIL  JULY  3 1 , 
1969 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R  84341  to  extend  the  Ume  for 
filing  final  reports  under  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabihtation  Study  Act  of  1965 
untilJuly  31.  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR    8438 

Sf"  it-tnarted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congreai  assembled  That  the 
date  by  which  the  research  and  study  Initi- 
ated and  the  flnal  report  required  by  section 
18 1  c)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  m  effect  prior  to  July  7  1968 1  must  be 
completed    shall    be    July    31     1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Mills      Is  a  second  demanded'' 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  ijentlewoman  from 
Oregon    Mrs   Green 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker, 
It  IS  the  purpose  of  H  R  8438  to  extend 
for  4  months  the  time  within  which  re- 
search and  study  mitiated  and  the  final 
report  required  by  the  Correctional  Re- 
habiliution  Study  Act  of  1965  must  be 
completed  Under  the  1965  act.  the  re- 
search and  study  was  to  be  completed 
and  the  final  report  filed  not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  date  the  study  was 
inaugurated  The  date  for  completion 
and  filing  of  the  report  so  set  was  March 
31.  1969  HR.  8438.  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
luianimously  proposes  that  the  comple- 
tion date  be  July  31.  1969 

The  study  called  for  by  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  Study  Act  Is  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  na- 
tional. International,  and  regional  orga- 
nizations and  public  agencies  which  have 
joined  together  to  attack  one  of  the  seri- 
ous social  problems  of  our  day  how  to 
secure  enough  trained  men  and  women 
to  bring  about  the  rehablllUtlon  of  of- 
fenders through  our  correctional  sys- 
tems and  thus  prevent  further  delin- 
quency and  cnme 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Joint  Com- 
mission has  conducted  extensive  na- 
tional surveys,  sponsored  a  number  of 
study  seminars  on  problems  deemed  to 
be  particularly  pressing  for  correctional 
agencies  and  for  the  colleges  and  uni- 


versities who  prepare  people  for  work  in 
this  field  It  has  also  Issued  survey  re- 
p>ort8,  consultants'  papers,  and  seminar 
reports  as  they  were  completed.  Over 
60.000  copies  of  Its  publications  were 
distributed  in  the  period  ending  with  De- 
cember 31.  1968  Hundreds  of  requests  for 
thase  publications  are  answered  each 
week 

Information  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  justifies  In  a  number  of 
ways  the  extension  being  proposed  by 
H  R  8438  A  fire  that  destroyed  Com- 
mission oCBce  files  and  working  mate- 
rials, and  the  death  of  a  key  employee  of 
the  Joint  Commission  are  among  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  the  additional  4- 
month  period  is  needed  to  complete  the 
study 

No  additional  funds  are  required  by 
virtue  of  the  proposed  extension.  Funds 
already  appropriated  and  made  available 
to  the  Joint  Commission  will  be  utilized 
to  complete  the  final  report  during  the 
additional  4-month  period. 

I  hope  the  House  will  approve  this  re- 
quest 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  H  R  8438 
comes  before  the  House  today  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  The  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  >  Mrs.  Green  > .  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  the  Correctional  Reha- 
bilitation Study  Act  of  1965,  and  princi- 
pal spon.sor  of  H  R  8438,  h&a  commented 
111  detail  on  the  reasons  and  justifica- 
tions for  this  noncontroversial  piece  of 
legislation  Therefore,  I  shall  take  only  a 
lew  moments  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  4-month  extension  being  proposed 
and  my  interest  in  the  research  and  study 
supported  by  the  1965  act 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  1965  showed  that  there  was  a 
consensus  among  the  many  organizations 
and  persons  active  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tions that  the  first  and  most  necessarj' 
step  in  a  meaningful  attack  on  cnme  and 
delinquency  wai  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic survey  and  analysis  of  correc- 
tional manpower  and  training  resources 
and  needs  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  such  a  step.  Congress  approved  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  the  Correctional  Reha- 
bilitation Study  Act  which  authorized 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration to  make  k rants  for  a  broad  study 
of  correctional  manpower  and  training 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  Training,  incorporated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  composed 
of  nearly  a  hundred  national,  interna- 
tional, and  regional  organizations  and 
public  agencies,  is  the  sole  grantee  to 
carry  out  the  research  and  .study  called 
fur  by  the  1965  act  In  addition  to  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  the  Commission's  work 
has  also  been  )*iipported  through  grants 
from  private  foundations,  organizations, 
and  individuals 

Since  enactment  of  the  1965  act  and 
funding  of  the  Joint  Commission,  exten- 
sive national  surveys  and  numerous 
•itudy  seminars  have  been  sponsored,  in 
addition  to  the  ongoing  research  and 
study  A  number  of  Joint  Commis- 
sion publications  have  already  been 
made  available,  such  as — 

•Differences  that  Make  the  Differ- 
ence," papers  of  a  seminar  on  implica- 


tions  of    cultural    differences    for   cor- 
rections. 

"Targets  for  Inservice  Training,"  pa- 
pers of  a  seminar  on  inservice  training. 
"Research   in   Correctional   Rehabili- 
tation," a  report  of  a  seminar  on  research 
in  correctional  rehabilitation. 

'The  Public  Looks  at  Crime  and  Cor- 
rections. '  a  report  of  a  public  opinion 
survey. 

"The  Future  of  the  Juvenile  Court: 
implications  for  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training  " 

"Offenders  as  a  Correctional  Man- 
power Resource."  papers  of  a  seminar 
on  the  use  of  offenders  in  corrections 

•'Criminology  and  Corrections  Pro- 
grams: A  Study  of  the  Issues." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1965  act  called  for 
a  final  report  3  years  after  the  research 
and  study  was  undertaken — that  is 
March  31,  1969.  As  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  <Mrs.  Green)  stated,  the 
Joint  Commission  has  been  delayed  in 
completing  its  work  for  very  justifiable 
reasons.  H.R.  8438  proposes  that  the 
Commission  be  allowed  an  additional  4 
months  to  finish  its  work  and  make  the 
final  report.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  no 
additional  Federal  funds  are  involved 
in  this  request.  This  proposal  is  without 
controversy,  and  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  Its  enactment.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  House  take  favorable  action  on 
H  R  8438  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  >  Mr.  Reid)  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  very 
correctly  articulated  the  purpose  of  th:s 
bill  HR.  8438  would  extend  the  time  for 
filing  final  reports  under  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965 
until  July  31  of  this  year. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  request  for 
time  is  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  key  per- 
sonnel and  by  fire  destroying  Commis- 
sion files  The  report  itself  certainly  is  a 
necessary  study  I  know  of  no  objection 
on  this  .side  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Green)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H  R.  8438. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

T'here  w  as  no  objection. 


\ 


REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  wish  to  advise  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  conference  which  was 
scheduled  for  this  afternoon  following 
adjournment,  or  30  minutes  following 
adjournment,  has  been  called  off  and  will 
be  held  tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m.  In 
the  Cannon  Building  caucus  room. 

I    hope   each    and    every   Republican 
Member  will  be  present. 


MEET    THE    MEMBER — HON. 
ARNOLD  OLSEN 

<  Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  evening 
about  a  week  ago  I  was  listening  to  sta- 
tion WMAL  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  I  heard  a  statement  reviewing  the 
fine  work  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  Arnold  Olsen.  Repre- 
sentative Olsen  was  being  featured  that 
evening  on  "Meet  the  Member,"  a 
WMAL  program  with  commentator 
Joseph  McCaffrey. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  did  an  exemplary  job  of 
telling  his  listeners  of  the  efforts  Arnold 
Olsen  has  put  forward  for  the  people  of 
his  First  District  of  Montana  and  for 
iieople  across  the  Nation.  I  asked  Mr. 
McCaffrey  for  a  copy  of  his  script,  and 
I  include  it  at  this  time  in  the  Record: 

Meft  the  Member 

I  Bv    Joseph    McCaffrey,    as    broadcast    over 

WMAL,  Washington,  March  6,  1969) 

Because  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
world's  largest  employer,  the  role  of  the 
House  Post  Offlce-ClvU  Service  Committee  Is 
.1  highly  Important  one.  There  are  Increasing 
problems  Involving  government  employees, 
not  only  those  who  work  for  the  Post  Office 
Departnient.  but  thoee  who  work  for  other 
departments  and  agencies.  The  Post  Office 
Department  Itself  Is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
'.'.me.  a  major  problem. 

The  91st  Congress  has  before  It  a  recom- 
mendation to  turn  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment over  to  a  semi-autonomous  body,  much 
;;ke  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  As  a 
counter  to  this  recommendation  which  was 
made  by  a  presidential  commission,  the 
House  committee  has  before  It  many  other 
:deas  for  restructlng  the  department. 

.\s  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  one 
I  r  Its  most  active  members.  Montana's  Arnold 
o;sen  will  play  a  role  In  what  decision  Is 
r.iially  mad^  lii  the  effort  to  streamline  the 
postal  service. 

Now  serving  his  fifth  term  in  the  House. 
Olsen.  an  attorney,  is  regarded  as  an  author- 
;:v  on  federal  employee  affairs. 

He  has  also  made  a  study  of  what  he  has 
called  "the  paper  Jungle"  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Olsen  hearings  into  this 
man  made  jungle  resulted  in  federal  reorga- 
nization which  saved  the  taxpayers  millions 
if  dollars. 

.'^s  a  member  of  the  committee.  Olsen  has 
L'one  to  bat  frequently  for  both  the  Post 
Office  and  the  federal  employees.  He  has 
championed  efforts  to  make  the  pay  level 
■'.  federal  employees  comparable  with  prl- 
'.  .ite  Industry.  He  favors  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  thirty-five  hour  work  week,  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  set  an 
example  as  a  prc^gresslve  employer. 

The  son  of  pioneer  Immigrant  Norwegian 
parents,  Olsen  began  working  at  an  early  age 
In  Butte  aa  a  newsboy  and  a  grocery  clerk. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Montana 
School  of  Mlnee  in  the  machine  shops  and 
the  compressor  plants  of  the  Butte  copper 
mines. 
After  receiving  his  law  degree  from  Mon- 


tana State  University  In  1940,  he  set  up  his 
practice  only  to  put  aside  the  law  books  In 
1942  for  Navy  duty.  He  served  four  years  In 
the  Navy,  much  of  It  In  the  Pacific,  and 
when  he  left  the  service  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Following  the  war  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  and  In  1948  he  was  elected  Mon- 
tana's youngest  Attorney  General  at  the  age 
of  32.  During  the  eight  years  he  was  In 
office  he  fought  hard  for  new  mine  safety 
laws.  Improvements  In  the  state  custodial  In- 
stitutions and  upgrading  of  standards  and 
facilities  In  the  state's  educational  system. 

He  won  wide  acclaim  for  his  efforts  to  en- 
force Montana's  gambling  laws  which  re- 
sulted In  the  complete  shut  down  of  illicit 
gambling  In  the  state.  In  1956,  after  winning 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor, 
Olsen  found  himself  up  against  the  Eisen- 
hower tide,  although  he  lost  the  general 
election  to  the  Incumbent  Republican  gov- 
ernor, the  margin  was  narrow. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Montana's  First  Dis- 
trict. During  the  time  he  has  been  In  Wash- 
ington his  watch  word  has  been  "progress". 
and  his  slogan  has  been,  "Keep  the  First 
District  First."  In  at  least  eight  categories 
ranging  from  highway  construction  to  Model 
Cities  and  airport  construction.  Olsen's  dis- 
trict leads  all  other  districts  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  Statee. 

Arnold  Olsen  produces  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN  EVINS  DESERVEDLY 
HONORED 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Thursday  evening.  March  13,  the 
members  of  the  Tennessee  congressional 
delegation  gave  a  reception  in  honor  of 
our  dean,  one  of  the  most  outstanding, 
dedicated,  and  able  Members  of  this  or 
any    Congress,    the    Honorable    Joe    L. 

EVINS. 

In  so  doing  we  hoped  that,  in  some 
small  way,  we  coula  extend  to  Joe  Evins 
our  great  appreciation  for  the  beneficial 
efforts  which  he  has  made  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district, 
the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 

In  his  more  than  22  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
justly  earned  the  reputation  of  outstand- 
ing  legislator   and   great   American. 

The  occasion  of  last  Thursday's  event 
was  noted  editorially  by  both  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  in  an  editorial  entitled 
'Congratulations,  Representative  Evins," 
and  the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Deserved  Honor  for  Rep- 
resentative Evins." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  these  two  edi- 
torials in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint  and  commend  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  colleagues: 

(From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.i  Banner] 

CONGRATULA'noNS.    RePRESENT.ATIVE    EVINS 

Led  by  the  venerable  and  powerful  Speaker 
of  -the  House  of  Representatives.  Rep.  John 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts.  Tennessee's 
congressional  delegation  and  other  promi- 
nent lawmakers  and  citizens  turned  out 
Thursday  night  to  honor  the  dean  of  Ten- 
nessee congressmen.  Rep.  Joe  L.  E^'ins  of 
SmlthvlUe. 

Congressman  Evins,  who  is  celebrating  his 


23rd  year  as  a  member  of  the  House,  Is  chair- 
man of  the  appropriations  subcommittee 
that  handles  billions  of  dollars  annually  for 
Independent  federal  agencies.  His  charac- 
teristically strong  stewardship  of  that  body 
was  described  by  Rep.  George  Mahon  of 
Texas  as  "spectacular." 

Joining  Speaker  McCormack  and  Congress- 
man Mahon  in  paying  tribute  to  Tennessee's 
Fourth  District  representative  were  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  George 
Romney,  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ful- 
ton, House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert. 
House  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs,  Senatjr 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Baker.  UT  President  -An- 
drew Holt,  and  a  number  of  representilives 
of  veterans  organizations  .ind  buslne.=s 
leaders. 

To  that  distinguished  list  of  public  serv- 
ants and  corporate  officials  must  certainly 
be  added  the  voice  of  Tennessee's  gratified 
constituency.  For  22  years.  Congressman 
Evins  has  exemplified  personal  integrity  and 
exhaustive  analysis  of  crucial  legislation  His 
quiet,  unassuming  attention  to  the  nation's 
business  has  earned  him  the  gratitude  and 
praise  of  his  colleagues  and  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  Tennesseans. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  join  In  congratu- 
lating Congressman  Evins  on  a  job  well  done. 

(From   the   Nashville    iTenn  i    Tennes';eean! 
Deserved  Honor  for  Represfntative  Evins 

Congressman  Joe  L  Evins  of  Tennessee's 
Fourth  District  was  honored  :is  the  dean  ol 
the  Tennessee  delegation  ..t  a  rereptioti  at 
the  International  Club  in  Washington  Thurs- 
day night.  Tlie  reception  was  sponsored  hy 
members  of  the   House  Irom   Tennessee 

Many  top  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration turned  out  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  one-time  lawyer  from  DeKalb 
County  who  has  risen  to  become  one  of  tiie 
nation's  most  powerful  legislative  leaders 

The  guests  included  House  Speaker  John 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  George 
Romney.  Rep.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma, 
House  majority  leader,  many  other  political 
leaders,  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
from  Tennessee  and  other  states. 

Mr.  Evins,  who  has  served  in  the  House 
since  1947,  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  subcommittee  which 
initiates  money  bills  vital  to  Tennessee  proj- 
ects like  TVA,  the  U.S.  Engineers  river  de- 
velopments, and  others.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  is  playing  a  growing  role  in  this  re- 
gion's economic  development. 

His  long  seniority  and  ihe  importance  of 
the  committees  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
Interest  make  Mr.  Evins  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple of  ills  district  and  the  stue  join  in  pay- 
ing the  Congressman  a  deserved  tribute 


ALLEVIATING  PROBLEMS  CAUSED 
BY  RISING  INFLATION 

'Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  ever  rising  inflation  m  our 
country  and  perhaps  no  one  is  more 
aware  of  it  than  our  fixed,  low-  and 
middle-income  families  who  have  seen 
the  size  of  their  grocerj-  bags  dwindle  and 
dwindle  and  who  have  seen  the  cost  for 
their  clothing  and  other  necessities  spiral 
up'ward  while  their  incomes  have  re- 
mained relatively  static.  Those  of  us  who 
have  families  are  all  too  well  aware  that 
it  particularly  hurts  people  with  children 
whose  growing  appetites  and  constant 
need  for  new  clothing  are  ever  increasing 
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and  those  on  fixed  Incomes  such  a.s 
retirees  and  the  aged  and  Inflrmed  who 
are  in  no  position  to  increase  their  in- 
comes to  compensate  for  the  inflation, 
but  It  really  comes  home  to  these  people 
at  Income  tax  time  when  they  see  that 
their  Oovemment  has  .jraclously  allowed 
them  a  $600  exemption  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents 

None  of  you.  I  am  sure,  will  dispute  me. 
when  I  say  that  this  figure  does  not  even 
approach  reality  when  we  try  to  compute 
the  actual  costs  of  feeding,  clothing, 
housing,  and  educating  our  children  Nor 
IS  $600  any  more  realistic  when  applied  in 
the  cases  of  our  aged  and  inflrmed 

In  a  day  when  the  poverty  level  has 
been  more  or  less  established  at  $3,000 
In  this  country — another  unrealistic  fig- 
ure by  the  way — a  retiree  wUh  such  an 
income  would  pay  $213  and  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  in  Federal  Income  taxes 
according  to  the  1968  tax  tables  In  order 
for  him  to  pay  no  Federal  taxes  his  gross 
income  would  have  to  be  less  than— 
imagine  that — less  than  $1,600  per  year. 
I  AisHk  -iiou,  could  you  live  on  less  than 
$1,600  per  year,  pay  rent,  light,  heat,  and 
food  bills,  not  to  mention  clothing,  Insur- 
ance, and  other  necessities 

Consequently.  I  have  introduced  three 
different  pieces  of  legislation,  and  I  have 
Introduced  :hese  in  pieceding  Congresses, 
to  alleviate  a  bit  ,)f  the  hard.ships  im- 
posed upon  a  growing  rvamber  of  our  citi- 
zens 
The  bills  are  as  follows- 
H  R  2759,  to  increase  the  personal  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  and  depend- 
ents and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $1,000. 
H  R  6968  t.)  amend  title  11  of  tlie  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  to  $2,400  permitted 
each  year  without  any  deductions  from 
benefits:  and 

H  R  6966.  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  mcrease  the 
ajnount  of  outside  income  which  a  sur- 
vivor annuitant  may  earn  without  deduc- 
tions from  his  or  her  annuity  to  $2,400 
per  year 

While  I  realize  that  this  proposed  leg- 
islation does  not  offer  a  final  solution  to 
Lhe  problems  of  our  ;e.S5  affluent  citizens 
It  will  grant  them  some  small  measure  of 
relief  until  we.  their  Representatives,  can 
find  *ays  of  deahng  with  the  main  prob- 
lem of  how  to  slow  down  and  ultimately 
stop  the  spiraling  inflation  in  uur  Nation 
which  everyday  eats  into  our  bank  ac- 
counts, insurance  and  savings 


NEW  AIR  FORCE  BOMBER 

'Mr  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marts  and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  decision  of  De- 
tense  Secretary  Melvm  R  Laird  to  move 
ahead  on  production  of  a  new  bomber 
for  the  Air  Force  This  will  fill  a  serious 
gap  in  our  total  defense  posture.  I  have 
in  the  past  questioned  the  advisability 
of  putting  all  of  our  et;gs  i.-i  one  ba.>ket 
A  large  number  of  ICBM's  are  m  place  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Of  thiee  test 
launchings,  there  'Aere  three  failures.  I 


think  that  our  missile  system  is  more 
reliable  than  these  tests  would  Indicate, 
but  I  flrrnly  believe  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  we  need  a  modem  bomber 
force  backup 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  In  ray  remarks 
tlie  following  news  report  from  todays 
Washington  Post: 

I^iHD    Plans   Th    Rfv'Ive    Air    Force    Bcmbek 
I  By  George  C    WUsonj 
Defense  Secrolary  Melvln   R    Uilrd  Is  pre- 
paring to  give  the  Air  Force  the  new  tximber 
a  h«s  wanted  for  years 

Pentagon  sources  said  yesterday  that  only 
a  last-minut«  hltrh  would  keep  the  bomber-  - 
.1  stepchild  m  the  McNamara  era  from  get- 
'ing  a  big  chunk  of  money  m  Lairds  revision 
of  the  tlscal   1970  defense  budget 

He  IS  slated  to  detail  those  changes 
Wednesday  In  what  Pentagon  wags  .-.ills  a 
mliU-posture  ■  st.ilement  for  Congress 
The  Idea  la  to  go  ahead  full  tilt  with  the 
bomber  known  as  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic alrcr.ift.  or  AMSA — and  make  up  for  Its 
cost  elsewhere  In  the  budget 

One  progriim  to  be  axed  in  this  process 
Is  former  liefense  secretary  Robert  .S  Mc- 
Namar  li  plane,  the  General  Dynamics  FB- 
111    -the   bomber  version  of   the   rPX 

Prom  a  policy  standpoint,  the  imminent 
decision  means  that  Laird  believes  thp  d.iy 
of  the  manned  strategic  bomber  is  not  oier 
McN.iniira's  program  cilled  for  m  iking  the 
B  52s  last,  using  the  bomber  version  of  the 
rPX  as  a  stiip-gup  and  postponing  any  lull- 
■icale  commitment  to  a  ne.v  strategic  bomber. 
\  lot  of  paper  work  has  been  done  on 
.\MSA,  however  As  now  conceived.  It  would 
fly  in  at  supersonic  speeds  at  low  altitudes 
to  elude  enemy  Uefeiues  Or  it  could  launch 
missiles  while  !;ir  from  the  target 

Former  Air  Force  secretary  Harold  Brown 
had  envisioned  a  gingerly  approach  to  the 
new  bomber  including  an  extraordln-irlly 
long  competition  between  two  airplane  com- 
panies picked  as  fliiaUsts 

But  Laird's  plan  accelerates  the  pace,  call- 
ing for  tne  bomber  contract  to  be  awadred 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Almost  $150  mll- 
ilon  Is  expected  to  be  provided  lu  the  fiscal 
1970  budget  for  the  plane — compared  to  $77 
million  In  new  money  In  the  inherited 
budget 

The  plan  to  t.ike  money  away  from  other 
programs  t^i  tlnance  .\MSA  Is  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Nixon  Administration  is  trv- 
iiig  to  put  Its  own  mark  on  the  1970  mili- 
tary budget  while  aakln^  for  less  than  the 
$80  billion  111  new  money  requested  by  the 
Johnson  .Administration 

Cutting  into  the  TFX  program  again  in;iy 
prompt  Congress  to  go  farther.  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

Aviation  Week  Magazine,  which  keeps  tabs 
•Jii  Uie  aerospace  Industry,  said  North  .'Vmer- 
ican  Rockwell,  the  firm  vthich  built  tlie  B  70. 
18  a  leading  contender  for  the  AMSA  plum 
on  the  basis  of  de^lgns  submitted  to  the 
Air  Force  Others  in  the  race  are  a  Boeing 
and  Gener.il  Dvnamlcs 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  REQUESTED 
TO   MONITOR  SPEECHES 

■Mr  THO.MPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  > 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speiiker.  our  <  olleague  from  the  18th 
District  of  New  York  with  great  fanfare 
has  announced  that  he  will  be  touring 
lollege  campuses  making  a  series  of 
speethe-s  which  will  apparently  net  him 
a  very  substaiiti;:!  .sum  of  money  The 
announced    purpose    of    the    speeches. 


other  than  private  personal  monetary 
gain,  is  to  promote  student  dissent  and 
the  candidacy  of  Ted  Kennedy  for  Presi- 
dent and  Julian  Bond  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  colleague 
checked  with  Senator  Kennedy  or  Mr 
Bond,  but  it  may  well  be  that  they  will 
prefer  not  to  have  the  Congressman's 
support 

However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  role  the  Congressman  is  attempting 
to  play  in  attempting  to  promote  stu- 
dent dissent,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  thin  line  between  stu- 
dent dissent  and  student  riots  which 
we  have  seen  erupt  on  the  college  cam- 
puses. I  would  much  rather  see  a  col- 
league attempt  to  build  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  America  than  attempt  to  lead 
an  effort  which  all  objective  reasoning 
leads  one  to  believe  is  designed  purely 
for  disruptive  purposes. 

Because  of  my  concern  that  this  at- 
tempt to  create  dissent  may  actually  pro- 
voke riots,  I  have  today  written  tlie  At- 
torney General  and  requested  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Congre.ssman  from  the 
18th  District  of  New  York  be  monitored 
by  the  Justice  Department,  and  if  it  de- 
velops that  there  is  an  overt  attempt 
through  these  speaking  engagements  to 
promote  actual  rioting  and  noting  does 
occur  and  the  Congressman  is  travelink; 
in  interstate  commerce,  then  I  would  re- 
quest, if  the  evidence  warrants,  that  the 
Ju.stice  Department  bring  action  under 
the  antiriot  .section  of  the  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  90lh  Congress. 

I  should  also  like  t<j  point  out  that  m 
the  past  the  Congressman  from  the  18th 
District  of  New  York  has  attempted  to 
claim  congressional  immunity  when  con- 
fronted with  lawsuits.  Of  course,  no  im- 
munity would  be  provided  should  he 
actually  engage  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote riots.  However,  should  he  attempt  to 
assert  immunity  in  the  event  that 
charges  are  brought  because  of  his  ac- 
tion. It  will  be  my  purpose  to  introduce 
a  resolution  in  the  House,  calling  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Congressman  from  tlie 
18th  District  of  New  York  in  order  that 
there  will  be  no  question  but  what  he 
IS  subiett  to  the  same  laws  as  every 
other  American  citizen. 


PENTAGON    DISPENSES    SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 

•  Mr  HENDERSON  asked  and  wa.- 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  Lo  revise  and  extend  hi.- 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneou.- 
matter  > 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Pentagon  Dis- 
penses Southern  Comfort." 

In  It,  the  Post  criticizes  action  by  De- 
fense Secretary  David  Parker  awardii.- 
Defense  contracts  to  three  large  textile 
flnas.  They  are:  J.  P.  Stevens.  Burliir  - 
ton  Industires,  and  Dan  River  Mills. 

Characteristically,  the  Post  did  not 
question  the  record  of  any  of  these  fine 
flnns  in  past  contract  work  with  the 
Defense  Department  or  other  agencus 
of  the  Government;  their  capacity  and 
ability  to  perform,  or  the  quality  of  tlv: 
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products  they  manufacture,  or  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Defense  Department  will 
get  value  received  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Instead,  the  Post  was  highly  critical 
of  their  employment  policies  and  sug- 
gested that  the  contracts  should  have 
been  withheld  because  "the  employment 
policies  of  all  three  firms  had  been  under 
investigation  and  review  by  the  Peatagon 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
l)liance  for  over  a  year  owing  to  well  sub- 
.stantiated  charges  that  they  were 
racially  discriminatory." 

Two  of  these  firms  have  plants  in  my 
district  and  one.  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co., 
has  a  plant  in  my  hometown. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  that  the 
Stevens  Co.  has  made  immense  strides 
;n  recent  years,  both  In  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  employed  and  in  the  level  of 
the  jobs  which  they  hold. 

Burlington  Industries  has  recently  re- 
ported that  in  its  southern  plants  Negro 
employment  has  increased  from  approx- 
imately 4  percent  a  few  years  ago  to  14 
percent  and  that  in  many  plants  it  is 
substantially  higher  ranging  from  20 
percent  to  50  percent. 

The  mere  fact  that  these  firms  have 
most  of  their  plants  in  the  South,  and 
that  the  South  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  Negro  population  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  would,  in  and  of  itself,  make  it 
likely  that  more  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  would  be  made 
against  their  firms  than  would  be  the 
case  of  firms  with  plants  in  other  areas 
of  the  Nation  with  a  lower  percentage  of 
Negro  population. 

The  Post  obviously  still  supports  the 
lihilosophy  of  the  Reconstruction  era — 
l>unish  and  penalize  the  South  simply 
and  solely  because  that  is  where  most  of 
the  Negroes  live,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  these  plants,  in  terms  of  gross  num- 
bers, employ  far  more  Negroes  than  their 
counterparts  located  in  other  areas  of 
the  country,  and  the  employee-manage- 
ment relationship  between  Negroes  and 
whites  is  extremely  good.  The  complaints 
referred  to  in  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial have  arisen  because  certain  per- 
sons who  applied  for  nonexistent  vacan- 
cies or  for  positions  for  which  they  ob- 
\iously  did  not  qualify  have  refused  to 
accept  the  obvious  and.  egged  on  by 
militant  "leaders"  have  charged  discrim- 
ination which  never  existed. 

It  is,  I  think,  highly  significant  that 
the  Post  editorial  refers  mainly  to 
charges  of  discrimination;  not  to  find- 
ings by  any  fair  or  impartial  body  or 
organization. 


THE  ODIOUS  AFFAIR  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSAL FIBERGLASS  CORPORA- 
TION AND  THE  THREE-WHEEL 
MAIL  TRUCKS 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  story  in  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
which  puts  the  spotlight  back  on  the 
odious  affair  of  the  Universal  Fiberglass 
Corp.  and  its  unfulfilled  contract  to  pro- 
duce three-wheeled  mail  trucks  for  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


For  nearly  a  year  we  waited  in  vain  for 
some  action — any  action — on  this  matter 
from  the  former  Attorney  General.  Ram- 
sey Clark. 

Since  everyone  was  well  aware  of  the 
close  involvement  in  this  case  of  several 
cronies  of  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  it  was  not  really  any  sur- 
prise that  Clark  put  the  matter  in  the 
deep  freeze. 

But  now.  according  to  this  story,  we 
may  see  due  to  the  persistence  of  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  ,  at  long  last,  an  investigation  into 
this  sordid  mess.  I  hope  so,  especially 
since  responsible  postmasters  tell  me 
these  "mailsters"  are  no  good  and  dan- 
gerous. 

I  Include  the  article  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Those    Undelivered    Mail    Trucks:     Pitsh 
H.  H.  H. -Aides  Case 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  taken  off 
the  shelf  an  investigation  of  a  Cleveland- 
owned  Minnesota  firm's  handling  of  a  $13.3 
million  Federal  contract  which  two  former 
aides  to  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  allegedly 
helfjed  arrange. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa,  said  today  he 
has  been  Informed  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Will  Wilson  tliat  the  case  Involving 
the  Universal  Fiberglass  Corp.  of  Two  Har- 
bors. Minn.,  a  now  defunct  subsidiary  of  the 
Rand  Development  Corp.  of  Cleveland.  Is 
under  "active  Investigation"  by  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  said  in  a  letter  to  Rep. 
Gross  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  has  Issued 
a  subpoena  ordering  Universal  Fiberglass  to 
produce  all  of  Its  records  in  connection  with 
the  contract.  Under  the  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment made  $2.1  million  in  progress  pay- 
ments for  three-wheeled  mall  trucks  that 
never  were  delivered. 

In  addition.  Universal  Fiberglass  wtis  the 
recipient  of  two  Federal  loans — from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  (ARA)  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  — 
which  helped  it  set  up  its  plant  in  an  aban- 
doned railroad  roundhouse  In  Two  Harbors. 

COMPANY    INDICTED 

The  Rand  Development  Corp.  was  in- 
dicted last  December  on  charges  of  stock 
manipulation  and  mall  fraud  In  connection 
with  development  of  a  controversial  cancer 
vaccine.  It  has  pleaded  not  guilty  in  Federal 
court. 

The  decision  to  push  the  Universal  Fiber- 
glass investigation  came  late  last  month 
after  Rep.  Gross  complained  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration had  taken  no  action  on  a  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  repwrt  of  a 
year  ago  citing  evidence  GSA  said  Indicated 
possible  criminal  and  clvU  fraud  in  the  case. 

The  GSA  report  to  the  Justice  Department 
was  made  by  the  agency's  general  counsel. 
Harry  R.  Van  Cleve,  last  March  25 — only  two 
months  alter  Rep.  Gross  attacked  the  con- 
tract on  the  House  floor. 

aided  with  contract 

It  was  later  disclosed  that  Neal  D.  Peter- 
son, then  an  employe  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  under  Mr.  Humphreys 
sponsorship,  helped  Universal  Fiberglass  get 
a  $400,000  ARA  loan  that  led  to  the  com- 
pany's setting  up  shop  in   Minnesota. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  the  brother  of  Roger  Peter- 
son, a  Minneapolis  attorney  who  was  an  at- 
torney for  Universal  Fiberglass.  Neal  Peterson 
later  left  the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
Join  Mr.  Humphrey's  vice  presidential  staff. 

The  mail  truck  contract  was  awarded  to 
Universal  In  1965  after  then-SBA  Adminis- 
trator Eugene  B.  Foley,  also  a  protege  and 
former  aide  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  overrode  ob- 


jections from  experts  in  his  own  agency  and 
GSA  and  gave  Universal  a  "certificate  of 
competency." 

In  his  report  to  the  Justice  Department 
last  year.  GSA  counsel  Van  Cleve  said  his 
agency  feels  "that  there  is  enough  informa- 
tion available  at  present  to  form  the  basis 
of  Federal  investigation   as  to  the  matter." 

"We  are  aware  that  the  acts  outlined  here- 
in may  constitute  criminal  offenses  as  well 
as  civil  fraud,"  Mr.  Van  Cleve  said. 

GROSS'    COMPLAINT 

But  Rep.  Gross  complained  to  Mr.  Wilson 
that  the  department  apparently  felt  it  wovild 
be  more  prudent  not  to  move  against  the 
Minnesota  firm. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  said  GSA's  investigation  de- 
veloped evidence  of  overcharging  for  ma- 
terials, inclusion  of  ineligible  overhead  items 
in  payment  requests,  and  failure  to  carry  ovit 
a  guarantee  on  which  an  SBA  loan  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  also  informed  Justice  De- 
partment officials  tliat  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota had  conducted  its  own  investigation 
of  the  situation  and  collectc-d  information 
which  "strongly  supports"  GSA's  Mew  of  pos- 
sible fraud. 


SENTINEL  OR  SAFEGUARD: 
IT  IS  WRONG 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  v.as  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  made  his  first  major  decision 
and  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  everyone,  he 
has  satisfied  no  one.  Regardless  of  where 
the  ABM  system  is  deployed,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  according  to  leading  scien- 
tists, the  system  simply  does  not  work.  A 
recent  New  York  Times  editorial  has  said 
the  "project  is  as  wasteful  as  the  pyra- 
mids and  not  much  more  useful." 

Unfortunately  but  true,  the  balance  of 
terror  remains  the  most  effective  defense 
for  each  of  the  countries  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Each  knows  that  any  nu- 
clear strike  it  triggers  will  bring  immedi- 
ate retaliation  destroying  its  owti  land 
and  people  beyond  repair.  Regardless  of 
the  "defensive"  nature  of  our  ABM  sys- 
tem, its  construction  will  escalate  the 
arms  race  ■with  each  nation  being  bent  on 
ever  increasing  its  offensive  ballistic  mis- 
sile armory  to  oven^-helm  the  defensive 
missiles.  How  alarming  for  the  President 
to  escalate  the  arms  race  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Senate  ratified  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  sensible  for  the  President  to 
withhold  Ills  decision  on  the  ABM  until 
there  was  some  reasonable  opportunity 
to  see  how  the  arms  control  talks  were 
proceeding? 

Now  that  our  Nation  recognizes  on  the 
front  pages  of  its  newspapers  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  go  hungry  every  night 
and  many  of  its  children  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition, can  we  justify  the  initial  ex- 
penditure of  ST  billion — and  ultimately 
many  billions  more  dictated  by  rising 
costs  and  Pentagon  practices — for  an  in- 
effective and  provocative  missile  system. 
All  this  spending  at  a  time  when  sufficient 
funds  cannot  be  found  to  Iced  our  hun- 
gry and  save  our  cities  from  further  decay 
is  unconscionable. 

It  is  not  too  late.  Public  pressure  does 
count  in  this  co'jntiT.  If  the  President 
were  to  receive  million.'^  of  letters  in  op- 
position to  his  position  and  each  Mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  were  to 
receive  letters  opposing  any  appropria- 
tion for  such  a  system,  we  can  still  stop 
the  deployment  of  this  absurd  and  waste- 
ful system  We  must  free  ourselves  and 
this  Nation  from  the  shaclclee  of  a  cold 
war  psychology  that  equates  national  se- 
curity with  more  and  more  armi»  Our 
domestic  crisis  requires  us  to  make  such 
an  effort  now 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

■Mrs  MINK  ausked  and  was  Riven  per- 
mission to  addre.ss  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  of  today  two  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  which  is  now 
in  session  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  16  and  House 
Resolution  24,  both  expressing  opposition 
to  the  deployment  of  the  a  ntl- ballistic - 
missile  system. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  reverse  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy the  ABM  system  and  to  locate  any 
ABM  sites  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  The 
House  resolution  requests  the  Congress 
to  stop  further  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition  of  ABM  sites. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  Senate  resolution  was  cospon- 
sored  by  40  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  resolution  was 
cosponsored  by  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  House 

The  resolutions  follow 
Sen.^te  CoNci  rre.vt  Resolution   18 

Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreae  of  the  UtUted 
.StAces  .o  recunsider  the  deployment  of 
antlballlstlc  oiisslles  and  the  location  of 
an  acti-ballistic-miseiie  system  in  ttie 
State  of  Hawaii 

Whereas,  the  tJnlted  States  is  devoted  to 
fvirtherlng  world  peat-e,  and  to  decreasing 
the  tensions  of  the  worlds  arms  race,  and 
lo  preventing  nucieax  weapons  proliferation, 
and 

Whereas  eminent  nuclear  physicists  in- 
cluding Noble  prize  winners,  science  advisers 
to  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnstm.  and  scientists  who  have  been  ac- 
tl'.e  In  developing  the  Nations  weapous  sys- 
tem as  well  as  personnel  of  the  Department 
o!  Defense  have  stated  that  no  antl-balUstlc 
missile  system  can  adequately  protect  a 
country  from  sophisticated  nuclear  attack 
and  that  the  present  United  States  superior- 
ity is  a  deterrent  to  both  sophisticated  and 
simple   offensive   nuclear   threats,    and 

Whereas,  hunger  and  disease  are  as  great 
a  danger  '.o  peace  and  Internal  security  as 
hostile  arms,  and  huge  military  expenditures 
foi  quickly  obs><jlete  weapons  systems  pre- 
vent the  vise  of  funds  to  alleviate  p<jverty. 
tnereby   Increasing   world  insecurity,   and 

Whereas  t.he  orderly  development  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  lies  In  its  potential  to  create 
and  expand  understanding  and  trade  among 
diverse  cultures  and  pei>ple«  rather  than  Its 
being  an  armed  uutptjet  L>f  American  power 
Now   therefore,  be  it 

Reiolied  &v  th.f  Senate  of  Che  Fifth  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  19S9  the  Hou-<e  of  Repre>ientativea 
concwr-irig  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are, 
respectfully  petitioned  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  an  anti-balllstlc  missile  sys- 


tem  and    to   Icx-ate   a   part  of   the  8)-stem   in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,   and,  be  It  further 

Re  lulled.  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
<r(*wi  nf  the  United  States  be.  and  they  are, 
reapectfully  requested  to  explore  actively  all 
p<«8ibuuies  which  would  lead  to  reduction 
of  txith  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  mis- 
sile systems  .tmong  nations,  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  gradual  multilateral 
dlsarniameiit.  and  expanded  non-mlUtary 
efforts  to  .lUe.  late  poverty  aiid  hunger  at 
home    and   .ibroad     and,    be   It    further 

Reioli  ed  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Res»j|utlou  t>e  transmitted  to  the 
President  '>(  the  Untied  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Pro  Tempore, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representati  .es,  the  Secretary-  of  the  United 
States  Drpartment  of  Defense,  Senator 
Hiram  L  F  .ng.  Senator  Daniel  K  Inouye 
Representative  Spark  M  Matsunaga,  and 
Representative  Patsy  T   Mink 

i  offered  bv  Duke  T  Kawasaki.  D<jnald 
D  H  Chlng.  Stanley  I  Hara,  Donald  S. 
Nlshlmura  Nadao  Yoshlnaga  I^rry  N 
Kurlvama  Mamoru  YamaaakI,  Percv  K 
Mirikitanl.  John  T  Ushljima,  John  C.Lan- 
hiun  I 
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Resolution  requesting  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Speaker  of  the  U  S  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  President  ;>f  the  US.  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hawaii  congressional  delega- 
tion to  stop  construction  and  land 
acquisition  of  an  antlbalUstlc-mlsalle  site 
on  Oahu 

Whereas,  Oahu  is  one  of  the  first  twenty- 
Rve  sites  selected  for  future  antl-balllstlc 
missile  sites,  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  does  not  assure  de- 
.'piise  .igainat  nuclear  warfare  and  Instead 
tends  t*i  escalate  the  arms  race  without  af- 
fording secure  advantages:  and 

Whereas,  the  costs  of  such  a  system  would 
be  fxjured  into  a  military  and  Industrial 
complex  at  the  expense  of  major  programs 
needed  to  solve  the  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic Ills  of  the  country  which  deserve  im- 
mediate attention  and  action,  and 

Whereas,  numerous  scientist*,  legislators, 
and  leaders  In  government  have  expressed 
reservations  concerning  the  need  and  effec- 
tiveness of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
and  have  expressed  opposition  to  Its  estab- 
lishment. Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent atwea 
of  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
uan.  Regular  Sesnon  of  1969.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  request- 
ed to  stop  further  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition  of  antl-balllstlc 
missile  sites,  and,  be  It  further 

Re'ioired.  TTiat  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Splro  Agnew,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  Unlt- 
«i  states  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Melvln  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Hiram  Pong,  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Inouye.  Senator,  the  Hon- 
orable Spark  Matsunaga,  Representative,  and 
the  Honorable  PaUy  MlnJt,  Representative, 
(Offered  by  Peter  S  Iha,  Ernest  N.  Heen. 
Jr  ,  Akoni  Pule.  Jack  K.  Suwa.  Charles  T 
Ushljima.  Yoshlto  Takamlne.  Richard  S  H 
Wong,  Rudolph  Pacarro.  Ted  T.  Morloka.  Hl- 
roshi  KaU).  Emlllo  S  Alcon.  Howard  Y  Ml- 
yake.  Kenneth  K  L,  Lee,  George  W  T.  Loo, 
Clarence  Y  Aklzakl,  Robert  C  Oshlro,  Rob- 
ert S  Talrn,  Tadao  Beppu,  Stuart  Ho.  Robert 
Klmura,  Richard  A  Kawakaml,  Harold  L, 
Duponte,  Mlnoru  Inaba,  Stanley  H.  Roehrlg. 
Henry  T  Takltanl.  Anthony  C,  Baptlste.  Jr., 
Pedro  de  la  Cruz,  Keo  Nakama.  Mitsuo  Uechl. 
Barney  B  Menor  James  Y  Shlgemura.  Ron- 
ald Y  Kondo,  Moml  Y.  Minn.  Aklra  Saklma. 
Prancls  A.  Wong. ) 


SMALL  WATERSHED  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

I  Mr  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr  QUIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  for  12  years 
between  1954  and  1966.  one  of  the 
smoothest  working  agricultural  and  con- 
.servation  programs  of  the  Nation  was  the 
small  watershed  development  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  83-566. 

During  that  period,  a  total  of  933 
watershed  work  plants  were  processed 
under  the  law  Approval  of  only  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  Committees,  followed  by  lump 
sum  appropriations,  was  necessarj-  to 
launch  these  small  but  extremely  vital 
projects. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  worked 
efficiently  with  local  sponsors  in  develop- 
ing the  work  plans,  providing  technical 
assistance,  and  allocating  resources  to 
the  projects 

This  fine  program  came  to  a  halt  in 
1966  when  the  Johnson  administration 
interposed  an  objection  to  the  require- 
ment that  project  plans  be  approved  only 
by  congressional  committees.  For  several 
months,  no  project  plans  were  sent  to 
Congress.  A  backlog  of  more  than  50  de- 
veloped. Congress  declined  to  take  action 
on  legislation  submitted  by  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  amend  Public  Law  566 
to  provide  for  a  waiting  period. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  work  plans  were 
approved  for  96  watershed  projects. 
President  Johnson  gave  instructions  not 
to  proceed  with  those  projects  and  with- 
held appropriated  funds  for  them. 

So  these  96  watershed  projects,  which 
have  undergone  long  and  arduous  steps 
in  their  development,  are  just  sitting  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  even 
though  funding  is  available  for  them.  Ap- 
proximately 35  more  are  in  the  pipeline 
and  are  similarly  stymied  because  of  this 
jurisdictional  dispute. 

I  for  one  applauded  the  words  of  presi- 
dential candidate  Richard  Nixon  when 
he  said  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1968.  that  his  agriculture  program 
would  include  "vigorous  expansion  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs, 
including  resolution  of  the  constitutional 
impediment  raised  by  the  administra- 
tion against  the  successful  small  water- 
shed program." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  matter 
IS  under  review  at  the  White  House  right 
now  It  would  take  only  a  simple  go- 
ahead  from  President  Nixon  to  get  this 
program  operative  once  again. 

Right  now  vast  areas  of  this  Nation 
are  buried  in  deep  snow.  They  face  dire 
flood  threats  from  spring  runoffs.  How 
welcome  would  be  the  added  storage  and 
control  measures  offered  by  these  small 
watersheds. 

I  hope  President  Nixon  will  not  delay 
in  announcing  a  reversal  of  the  freeze 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  the  small 
watershed  program  for  the  past  3  years 


FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  BILLS 

'Mr.  HALPERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  designed  to  im- 
prove the  annuity  pajrments  of  Federal 
retirees  and  correct  a  manifest  injustice 
as  to  these  deserving  former  public 
servants. 

The  bills  would  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective of  legislation  introduced  earlier 
this  session  by  the  able,  distln^iuished 
i^entleman  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mr.  DuL- 
sKi,  and  I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  him  in  the  effort  to  enact  this 
worthy  legislation. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  bill 
would  provide  substantial  increases  in 
the  annuities  of  Federal  retirees.  In  an 
inflationary  economy,  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  Federal  retirees  suffers 
greatly  unless  reasonable  provisions  are 
made  to  raise  their  benefits  In  accord 
with  the  overall  rising  costs  of  living. 
Far  too  many  of  these  civil  servants  have 
been  forced  to  live  on  incomes  below 
i)overty  levels.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

The  second  bill  would  restore  the  full 
annuity  to  a  retiree  who  had  elected  a 
reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide  an 
allowance  to  his  spouse,  and  had  been 
predeceased  by  his  marital  partner.  In 
.iddition,  it  permits  the  retiree,  upon  the 
death  of  his  spouse,  to  name  a  second 
mate  to  a  survivor  annuity.  Compelling 
a  retiree  to  continue  receiving  a  lower 
annuity  after  his  spouse  has  died,  while 
not  even  enabling  him  to  name  a  new 
partner  to  receive  the  lost  benefits,  is  an 
inequity  so  obvious  it  barely  needs  fur- 
ther explanation.  The  present  law  is  im- 
fair  and  should  be  amended. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  win  considerable  support  and  will  be 
recorded  on  the  list  of  achievements  of 
the  91st  Congress. 


THE   AMERICAN   LEGION 

I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago 
on  March  17,  1919,  a  small  group  of  bat- 
tle-worn veterans  of  World  War  I  con- 
cluded a  3-day  meeting  in  Paris,  Prance. 
Thus,  was  bom  the  American  Legion. 
Today,  as  the  Legion  celebrates  its  50th 
birthday.  I  want  to  extend  a  warm  and 
sincere  word  of  congratulation  to  this 
splendid  organization  for  50  years  of  out- 
.slanding  contributions  to  the  Nation  and 
Us  veterans. 

Since  its  birth  as  a  small  obscure  or- 
ganization of  war  veterans,  the  American 
Legion  has  become  an  institution  on  the 
American  scene.  Now  comprised  of  more 
than  2  "2  million  veterans  of  our  Na- 
tion's wars,  the  American  Legion  today 
represents  a  significant  force  in  preserv- 
mR  the  American  way  of  life.  An  organi- 
zation of  war  veterans,  the  American  Le- 
cion.  of  course,  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  the  most  generous 
veterans'  benefit  program  enjoyed  by  the 
veterans  of  any  Nation.  A  nationwide 
rehabilitation  program  has  assisted  thou- 
sands of  veterans  and  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  in  obtaining  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Volunteers  of  the 
American  Legion  and  its  auxiliary  give  of 
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their  time  daily  in  veterans  hospitals 
across  the  Nation,  providing  comfort  and 
cheer  to  hospitalized  veterans. 

Despite  this  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation's  veteran,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  channeled  its  energies 
into  other  areas  of  civic  activity.  Its 
many  programs  of  community  service 
have  improved  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  local  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  American  Legion  programs  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  in  our  young 
people  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  God  and  country.  Programs 
such  as  boys  state;  boys  nation;  Ameri- 
can Legion  baseball;  the  oratorical  con- 
test and  sponsorship  of  some  4,000  Boy 
Scout  units,  all  enable  the  young  people 
to  develop  to  their  fullest  capacity  the 
intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  eco- 
nomic qualifications  necessary  for  happy, 
useful  living  in  a  free  society. 

Always  interested  in  preserving  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  the  American 
Legion  has  for  half  a  century  fought 
for  and  supported  a  strong  national  de- 
fense system  as  a  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion. 
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programs  that  have  made  the  American 
Legion  a  force  for  good  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  but  a  few  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  outstanding  programs  that 
make  me  proud  to  salute  the  American 
Legion  on  its  golden  anniversary  and  to 
extend  my  commendations  on  its  50  years 
of  achievement. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.— A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  again  on  behalf  of  the  bill 
which  I  and  24  of  my  colleagues  spon- 
sored proposing  that  January^  15,  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
be  declared  a  legal  holiday  in  his  mem- 
ory. The  Washington  Post,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  March  5,  while  in  sympathy 
with  such  an  observance,  expressed  pref- 
erence for  the  proposal  that  January  15 
merely  be  annually  proclaimed  a  day  of 
national  observance,  similar  to  Child 
Health  Day,  National  Aviation  Day,  and 
Law  Day,  among  others.  In  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgments  of  the  more  than 
half  million  people  who  have  corre- 
sponded with  me,  there  is  overwhelming 
enthusisism  for  the  idea  of  a  national 
legal  holiday  as  the  most  fitting  tribute. 
Last  year,  I  joined  with  several  other 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
was  enacted  and  established  Columbus 
Day  a  national  legal  holiday.  The  late 
Dr.  King  stood  tall  amidst  all  Americans 
and  cast  a  long  shadow  across  the  world. 
Creating  a  holiday  in  his  honor  will  not 
salve  the  loss  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
America,  but  it  will  annually  call  to  our 
minds  and  encourage  us  to  seek  the  goals 
for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  insert  the  well- 
reasoned  response  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Abner  J.  Mqcva, 
of  Illinois,  to  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial: 


(Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
March   15.   1969  | 
Day  for  Db.  King  , 

Your  editorial  of  March  5  recognizes  that 
some  recognition  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  is  In  order  but  disagrees  with  the 
proposal  by  Rep.  John  Conyers  Jr..  myself 
and  22  other  Congressmen  that  Jan.  25  be 
made  a  national  holiday. 

The  trouble  with  having  the  President  de- 
clare Jan.  15  a  day  of  national  observance, 
rather  than  a  legal  holiday.  Is  that  such  dec- 
larations have  almost  become  commonplace. 
We  have  national  days,  weeks  and  months 
for  almost  everything  conceivable.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  Dr.  King's  birthday  should  not 
be  "Just  another"  day. 

Declaring  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  national 
legal  holiday  does  not  require  comparing  him 
to  George  Washington — the  only  other  Amer- 
ican whose  birthday  Is  now  a  legal  holiday. 
Rather  what  are  to  be  comf>ared  are  the 
contributions  of  the  two  men  In  the  historical 
contexts  In  which  they  lived.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  has  given  America  a  vision — a  dream 
as  he  called  it — of  what  this  Nation  could  be 
if  the  racial  hatreds  and  recriminations  of 
the  past  could  be  overcome.  In  his  ability  to 
convey  this  dream  to  millions  of  Americans — 
blacks  and  whites — Dr.  King  was  unique.  It 
is  the  tinlquenese  of  this  achievement  which 
we  seek  to  honor  and  memorialize  in  a  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  national  holiday, 

George  Washington  brought  this  country 
together  after  the  revolution.  Dr.  King  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  our  togetherness 
but  if  It  happens  there  is  little  doubt  it  will 
be  because  of  his  leadership. 

ABNER  J.  MIKVA, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Washington. 


ASSIST  STUDENTS  WORKING  THEIR 
WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

« Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  would  sometime  seem,  if  we  read  only 
the  daily  newspapers,  that  there  are  no 
students  in  classrooms  these  days.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  definite  impression  abroad 
that  they  are  all  occupying  buildings, 
marching  in  demonstrations,  or  storming 
public  meetings. 

That  there  are  far  too  many  whose 
primary  energies  are  directed  to  just 
these  activities  is  only  too  sadly  true. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  those  who  capture 
the  headlines  are  in  a  minority  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  ac- 
tually pursuing  courses  of  study,  and 
that  not  infrequently  they  are  doing  so 
under  great  personal  strain. 

Great  notice  has  been  given  to  those 
students  whose  energies  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  disruption  of  univer- 
sity life,  but  scant  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  students  whose  energies  are 
solely  directed  toward  their  owti  educa- 
tional achievement. 

National  attention  has  been  arrested 
by  the  minority  of  students  intent  on 
violence  and  destruction  on  the  cam- 
puses and  in  preaching  reckless  anarchy. 
Their  actions  should  be  resisted. 

But  the  efforts  by  those  many  students 
who  eagerly  seek  and  who  work  hard 
for  their  education  need  assistance. 
There  are  many  who  have  neither  the 
interest  in,   nor  the   time   for,   violent 
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demonstrations.  This  Is  true  because  they 
are  busy  nearly  every  waking  hour  of  the 
day  In  a  sometimes  exhausting  task  that 
combines  both  work  and  study 

Often  they  are  working  to  support 
themselves  Often  they  are  working  to 
ease  the  burden  on  their  parents  by  con- 
tributing substantially  or  even  wholly  to 
their  own  education 

It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  equity  that 
recognition,  encouragement,  and  support 
be  given  to  these  young  people 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
assist  these  students  and  will  redress  an 
imbalance  in  the  Federal  programs  of 
student  assistance. 

The  Congress  has,  generally,  directed 
most  of  Its  student  assistance  programs 
to  serve  those  who  have  no  family  re- 
sources that  would  meet  normal  college 
expenses  Through  educational  opportu- 
nity grants,  work-study  programs,  and 
NDEA  loans  we  have  provided  significant 
aid  for  needy  students 

Students  from  middle-income  fami- 
lies receive  help,  however,  only  through 
Che  gMaranteed  student  loan  program 
There' Xs  no  program  to  assi-st  students 
who.  instead  of  borrowing  against  future 
earmngs.  choose  to  meet  college  expenses 
m  part  or  whole  out  of  present  earnings 
Many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr  Speaker, 
have  mtroduced  bills  that  would  try  to 
correct  this  imbalance  by  allowing  the 
parents  of  students  m  college  to  claim 
a  special  educational  expense  deduc- 
tion. 

There  are  some  45  bills  of  this  kind 
before  this  House  at  this  time  Such 
legislation  has  in  the  pa^t  been  rejected 
by  the  House  and  opposed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  be- 
cause the  tax  relief  goes  to  the  parents 
of  all  coUeiie  students— rich  and  poor 
alike  Therefore,  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ur>'  becomes  prohibitive 

My  bUl  offers  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise It  would  limit  aid  to  students  who 
bv  the  ven.-  fact  of  substantial  self-earn- 
in^'s  have  demonstrated  need,  and  the 
aid  would  S.0  to  the  student  himself 
rather  than  to  the  parents. 

My  bill  will  allow  a  college  or  uni- 
versity that  has  advanced  money  or  al- 
lowed a  credit  on  payment  of  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  to  a  student  who 
!s  earning  his  way  to  be  reimbursed  m 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  tax  on  the 
'•arned  Income  of  the  student  and  not 
less  than  $50.  nor  more  than  $600  or 
the  amount  of  tuition,  fees.  room,  and 
board  which  he  has  mcurred 

Therefore.  I  recommend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  considera- 
tion, thus  bill  which  will  assLst  student.s 
who  are  working  their  way  through 
college 

The  bill  follows: 

HR     9170 
.■\  bill  lo  assist  students  who.  to  attend  col- 
lege, are  relying  on  their  uwn  wage-earn- 
ing   capacity    rather    than    depending    on 

others 

B"  u  enacted  by  the  Sf-nace  and  Hourte  of 
Rrprrn-ntatives  Of  thf  Unt'-ri  states  of 
Amf^ua  in  Congres-,  <u<sembU-d.  That  the 
Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  title  XII  as  title  xni,  by 
redeBlgnatlng  sections  laoi  through  1210  .\a 
sections  1301  through  IJIO  respectively,  by 
amending   the   cross   reference   to   any   such 


Is   author - 
a  program 


section  Lo  refer  to  that  section  as  so  redesig- 
nated, and  by  losertlng  UnmedUtely  after 
title   XI    the   following    new    title 

TITLB   XII  -ASSISTANCE    FOR   SELP- 

3CPPORTINO  „ 

STtOrNTS 

P'-ogram  Authurizaticm 
Sec  laoi  The  Commissioner 
Ized  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
under  which  he  will  make  payments.  In  ad 
vance  or  by  way  of  reli»bur8«ment.  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  wiilch  make 
payments  to  quaUfled  students  or  grant  cred- 
its toward  their  tulUon.  fees.  bo*rd  and 
room  as  provided  In  section  1303 

"Payments  and  Credits  to  Qiialifled 
Students.  Cost  Allowances 
•Sec  laoa.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  1301  on  account  of  a 
qualified  student,  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  make  a  payment,  or  grant 
a  iTedlt  toward  tuition.  fe««,  board  and  room 
to  such  student  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  tux  imposed  on  him  under 
subtitle  (A)  of  the  Internal  Rpv»>nue  Code 
of  1954  for  such  ttixable  year  on  account 
of  his  earned  Income  i  as  defined  In  section 
911  bi  of  such  C'lXlPi  except  that  ill  no 
such  payment  .shall  he  made  or  <-redlt  granted 
for  any  fiscal  year  where  the  amount  therpf>f 
Is  less  than  WO  and  (2)  In  no  nxne  mav  such 
payment  or  credit,  or  the  nggregate  thereof 
where  a  student  1h  providet*  h  combination 
of  payment  and  credit  exceed  9600  or  the 
reasonable  and  neces-sary  expenses  such  as 
tuition,  lees,  board  untl  room  Incurred  by 
him  on  account  of  iius  alteudance  at  such 
Institution,  whichever  Is  lesser  The  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  a  reasonable  cost  al- 
lowance to  the  Instlmtlon  of  higher  edu- 
c-ati(jn  to  cover  the  cost  of  processing  such 
payment  or  credit  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  student  shall  not  have  received 
any  ,)art  of  such  earned  Income  from  his 
parents  ur  from  a  corporation  owner  or  con- 
trolled by  his  parents 

Qualififd  Stxidrnt:^ 
•SBC    1303    To   be  qualllle<l   for   the  bene- 
fits of  section    1202.  a  student   must   be  en- 
rolled   Ui    and    m    good    stiuidlng    at    an    In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  be  carry- 
ing   the    normal    full-time    academic    work- 
load as  determined  by  the  Institution 
" Authnrt^ation  o/  ApprapriatKJnt 
■  Sec      1204     There    are    authorlze<l    to    be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Ju.'ie   30.   1970    and  'he  siicceeding  fiscal 
vear   ' 


RYAN   Bn,T,.S  TO  COMBAT  LEAD 
POISONING  AMONG  CHILDREN 

'Mr  RY.\N  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  tnln- 
ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  lead  poison- 
ing IS  a  major  disease  affecting  thou- 
sands of  young  children  presently  living 
In  the  slums  of  substandard  housing  in 
our  urban  centers  This  problem  had 
been  largely  ignored  until  the  recent  ef- 
forts of  the  New  York  Scientists'  Cotn- 
mittee  for  Public  Information,  the  New 
York  Citizens'  Committee  To  End  Lead 
Poisoning,  and  a  number  of  community 
groups  In  Chicago  and  Baltimore  began 
to  publicize  the  extent  of  the  disease  and 
the  damage  it  could  produce.  Reflecting 
on  the  severity  of  this  problem,  the  New 
York  Scientists'  Committee  has  labeled 
lead  poisoning  the     silent  epidemic." 

The  di.sease  is  most  often  cau.sed  in 
small  children  when  they  eat — as  many 


do — bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that  peel 
and  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
dilapidated  housing.  Although  the  more 
recent  coats  of  paint  In  such  apartments 
are  usually  lead  free— in  New  York  City 
lead-based  apartment  paint  has  been 
outlawed  for  some  time — the  lead  con- 
tent from  paint  applied  in  past  years 
frequently  comes  to  the  surface  when 
outer  coats  of  paint  peel  off  Interior 
surfaces 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  tn 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
help  communities  to  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate 
lead  poisoning:  First,  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  existing  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning; second,  the  elimination  of  lead- 
based  paint  from  the  interior  surface  of 
residential  housing  which  is  responsibh 
for  most  lead  poisoning. 

Twenty  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorized annually  for  a  3 -year  period 
The  first  bill  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  identify  and  treat  in- 
dividuals afflicted  by  the  disease.  A  local 
program  would  involve  the  public  healtli 
officials  of  the  locality  and  include — 

First.  Educational  programs  to  com- 
municate the  existence  of  lead  polsonlnk' 
and  the  effects  it  can  have  on  children 
to  parents,  teachers,  and  public  health 
officials 

Second.  Caseflndlng  programs  to  lo- 
cate the  young  people  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
Insure  adequate  treatment  of  those  af- 
fected. 

Third.  Pollowup  programs  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  have  been  identified 
as  suffering  from  the  disease  do  not  re- 
turn to  an  environment  which  will  fur- 
ther aggravate  their  condition. 

Fourth.  Any  other  locally  conceived 
programs  which  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
lead  poisoning. 

The  second  bill  is  directed  at  the  prob- 
lem of  slum  housing  itself  and  the  need 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  lead  poison- 
ing—the peeling  of  lead-based  paint 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  , 
Development  to  make  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  programs  for  the 
detection  of  the  presence  of  lead-based 
paint  and  to  require  that  owners  and 
landlords  remove  it  from  interior  sur- 
faces. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment are  required  to  coordinate 
with  and  .seek  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
uther  agencies  whose  concerns  may  over- 
lap the  problems  of  slum  housing  and 
public  health. 

The  Lead -Based  Paint  Poisoning  Elim- 
ination Act  of  1969  authorizes  $7.5  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  3  fiscal  years  ol 
1969.  1970.  and  1971.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  bill,  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Elimination  Act  of  1969.  which  deals  with 
the  elimination  of  lead-based  paint«- 
from  inner  city  housing.  $13.5  million  is 
uithorized  annually  for  the  fiscal  vears 
1969.  1970.  and  1971.  This  makes  an  an- 
nual total  of  S20  million. 
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Lead  poisoning  is  a  prevalent  cause  of 
ill  health  among  numerous  big  city  chil- 
dren. 

The  New  York  City  Scientists'  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Information  states: 

If  Infections  are  excluded.  It  Is  the  most 
common  childhood  disease  In  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Recent  studies  in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  Baltimore  revealed  that  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  children  tested  had  lead  levels 
severe  enough  to  qualify  them  as  poi- 
soned. By  a  simple  calculation  using 
population  figures  of  the  rundown  hous- 
ing in  New  York  City  alone,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  9,000  to  18,000  children 
have  lead  poisoning. 

Yet,  according  to  public  health  offi- 
cials in  New  York  City,  that  estimate  is 
conservative.  Dr.  Joseph  Cimino,  medical 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment's poison  control  center,  has 
stated  that  there  are  20,000  children  in 
that  city  with  undetected  lead  in  their 
system  at  a  ixjtentially  dangerous  level 
and  5.000  others  with  undetected  lead 
at  an  already  dangerous  level. 

Moreover,  in  all  our  cities  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  of  lead  poisoning 
cases  are  ever  reported.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  only  642  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  were  reported  to  the  health 
department  last  year.  The  cases  that  are 
reported  are  usually  those  that  are  in 
the  most  advanced  stages — those  involv- 
ing permanent  mental  retardation,  cere- 
oral  palsy,  and  epilepsy.  The  primary 
reason  for  the  low  incidence  of  reported 
cases  is  that  the  early  signs  of  lead  poi- 
soning are  like  the  flu  or  other  minor 
diseases,  including  loss  of  appetite,  stom- 
ach pain,  constipation,  and  crankiness 
and  tend  to  be  ignored  by  parents  and 
doctors  alike.  Until  health  officials  and 
parents  are  made  aware  of  the  existence 
and  the  dangers  of  this  disease,  and  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  it,  lead 
poisoning  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
menace  to  health. 

The  consequence  of  failing  to  identify 
lead  poisoning  at  an  early  stage  can  be 
extremely  serious.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  death  can  result.  The  fatality  rate 
for  children  who  have  been  treated  for 
acute  lead  encephalopathy  is  about  25 
l)ercent.  In  the  last  decade  138  children 
have  died  of  lead  poisoning  in  Chicago. 
From  1954  to  1964,  128  New  York  chil- 
dren were  victims  of  the  disease. 

For  many  of  those  who  survive,  the 
outlook  is  not  bright.  In  a  Chicago  study 
over  one-third  of  the  children  treated  for 
lead  poisoning  later  developed  some  type 
of  neurological  disorder.  Among  those 
who  initially  presented  encephalopathic 
symptoms  in  that  study,  82  percent  were 
left  with  some  handicap;  54  percent  have 
recurrent  seizures;  38  percent  were  men- 
tally retarded;  13  percent  had  cerebral 
oalsy;  and  6  percent  were  found  to  have 
ptic  atrophy.  Other  difficulties  re- 
ported about  these  children  include  be- 
havior problems,  inadequate  interper- 
>jnal  relationships,  and  an  inability  to 
<■  iinpithend  abstract  concepts.  Other 
studies  have  found  impairment  of  intel- 
tctual  ability  in  children  who  had  lead 
ixusoning. 

The  consequences  of  lead  poisoning 
are  of  cour.se  most  tragic  for  the  children 


affected  by  this  disease.  But  the  larger 
society  also  must  bear  imnecessary  costs 
that  result  from  widespread  lead  poison- 
ing, including  wasted  human  resources. 
To  eliminate  this  problem,  and  the 
tragic  effects  it  has  for  so  many  children, 
a  national  program  is  necessary  to  assist 
cities  to  develop  programs  for  identify- 
ing and  treating  existing  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  and,  more  basically,  to  elimi- 
nate the  lead-based  paints  from  inner 
city  housing.  The  two-pronged  approach 
I  have  proposed  today  would  achieve 
both  of  these  goals. 


CITIZEN     PARTICIPATION     IN     THE 
WAR  ON  CRIME 

(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  May  11 
through  May  17  of  this  year  as  'Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Week." 

I  am  doing  this  in  order  to  focus  more 
attention  this  year  on  Police  Law  Week 
which  is  usually  celebrated  in  mid-May. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  the  bumper 
sticker  with  the  slogan  "Help  Your  Police 
Rght  Crime."  In  fact,  not  a  day  passes 
that  I  fail  to  see  this  bumper  sticker  on 
at  least  one  automobile  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  laudable  slogan  is  the 
official  designation  for  a  nonprofit,  self- 
supporting  cooperative  foimded  here  in 
Washington  in  1967  by  Mr.  W.  H.  M. 
Stover  and  other  District  residents  inter- 
ested in  cuitaUing  the  soaring  crime 
wave  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  just  18  short  months,  this  organiza- 
tion has  established  beachheads  in  28 
States,  and,  to  date,  over  300,000  "Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime"  banners  are  in 
the  process  of  distribution,  and  the  goal 
for  December  1969  is  3  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  everyone 
these  days  talks  about  crime,  but  the  law- 
abiding  American  citizen  is  frustrated 
over  the  apparent  lack  of  anything  being 
done  to  curb  the  contagious  growth  of 
crime  which  in  some  areas  of  the  coim- 
try  borders  on  total  anarchy. 

Well,  in  my  judgment,  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  talk,  commissions, 
and  other  shop-worn  manifestations  of 
this  disease.  The  time  for  action  is  right 
now.  The  decline  in  respect  for  public 
authority  and  the  rule  of  law  must  be 
reversed.  Certainly,  this  can  be  brought 
about,  but  only  as  a  joint  undertaking 
between  the  citizen  and  the  rightful 
authority. 

"Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime"  is  a 
psychological  war  on  crime.  It  involves 
the  citizen  directly  in  an  area  in  which 
his  entire  future  depends — maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 

At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of 
America  has  esteem  for  public  authority 
been  at  such  a  low  ebb.  Tlie  most  har- 
assed and  least  supported  public  serv- 
ants in  today's  society  are  our  policemen 
and  firemen.  Yet,  these  officers  represent 
the  very  thin  curtain  that  separates  free 
men  from  the  tyranny  that  can  only  re- 
sult when  the  purveyors  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  get  an  upper  hand. 


Police  morale  dwindles  daily,  especially 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  public  support  and  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  courts.  There  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  the  incredible  business  of 
a  judge  allowing  a  criminal  suspect  to  go 
free  on  a  mere  legal  technicality.  I  had 
always  believed  that  the  law  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  protect  the 
innocent.  But,  in  many  decisions  these 
days,  the  innocent  victim  is  left  on  his 
own  while,  to  the  detriment  ol  law  and 
order,  the  guilty  can  remain  sUent  and — 
in  all  too  many  instances — go  free  with- 
out paying  his  debt  to  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  must  join  the 
fight  against  crime  by  supporting  our  law 
enforcement  officials.  I  firmly  believe  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  will 
support  a  resolution  of  the  type  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  The  President  has  stated 
most  emphatically  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  the  American  citizen  has  got 
to  become  involved  in  the  war  on  crime. 


THE   MUTINY  TRIAL  AT   THE   PRE- 
SIDIO IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills  I.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Leggett)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  have  taken 
a  special  order  for  this  afternoon  to  dis- 
cuss the  mutiny  trials  which  have  been 
adjudicated  and  are  in  the  process  of 
trial  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  morale 
problem  at  the  stockade  in  San  Francisco 
for  nearly  a  year  involving  one  suicide,  a 
revival,  and  a  number  of  attempts  appar- 
ently resulting  from  the  mixing  of  psy- 
chiatric prisoners  with  others,  over- 
crowding of  cell  space  by  as  much  as  30 
percent  and  also  a  shortage  of  food 
rations. 

The  matter  culminated  last  October 
when  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Bunch  from  Dayton.  Ohio,  a  stockade 
prisoner  doing  cleanup  at  the  nearby 
Letterman  Hospital,  incarcerated  for 
AWOL,  only  awaiting  a  hearing,  at- 
tempted to  abscond  from  work  detail  and 
was  shot  and  killed  by  the  guard  with  a 
12-gage  shotgun  at  a  distance  witnesses 
have  described  as  from  7  to  20  yards. 

The  next  morning  within  the  confines 
of  the  stockade.  27  young  men  in  an  ef- 
fort to  protest  the  stockade  conditions 
and  the  shooting  which  they  thought  to 
be  imnecessary.  sat  down  in  the  grass 
and  attempted  to  communicate  their 
views  to  the  provost  marshal.  Admitted- 
ly, this  action  was  unlawful. 

The  episode  was  over  in  a  little  more 
than  30  minutes.  The  men  were  recon- 
fined. 

Three  special  investigating  officers  re- 
viewed the  case,  tv^o  of  whom  with  elabo- 
rate opinions  expressed  themselves  that 
the  27  youns  men  should  be  charged 
with  willful  disobedience — maximum 
sentence  6  months,  A  third  officer  rec- 
ommended a  charpe  of  mutiny  which 
carries  the  death  .sentence,  though  he 
did  not  ask  for  thai  penalty.  Reviewing 
authority.  Lieutenant  General  Larsen. 
sided    with    the    minority    investigating 
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officer  and  all  of  the  young  men  are  cur- 
rently being  prosecuted  for  mutiny 

Four  of  the  men  have  now  been  con- 
victed with  sentences  of  18  years,  15 
years.  14  years  and  4  years  at  hard  labor 
Eighteen  additional  young  men  will  come 
to  trial  in  the  next  2  weeks.  One  young 
man.  Pvt,  Edward  O  Yost,  my  consti- 
tuent. Ls  a  Purple  Heart  victim  with  dis- 
tinguished service  in  Vietnam 

I  believe  the  Army  needs  guidance  to 
extricate  Itself  from  the  current  situa- 
tion. When  the  Army  admits  there  v»ere 
31.000  willful  desertions  in  the  Army  laat 
year  and  where  the  average  offender  re- 
ceives no  more  than  a  6-month  sentence 
for  such  infraction.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  m  the  right  balU>arlc  ui  charging  mu- 
tiny In  178  years  of  our  existance  as  a 
nation  I  note  the  lawboolts  record  only 
four  such  cases  prosecuted  by  the  Army 
The  Army,  though  recognizmg  that  .t 
is  not  In  their  best  interest  to  Io«-up 
several  hundred  years  of  time  against 
the  27  men  for  the  undellberaled  action 
whK*h  took  place  m  30  minutes,  appears 
to  be  powerless  to  recharge  the  young 
men  for  the  appropriate  crime 

As  a  result  of  the  protest,  the  Army 
admittedly  made  several  dozen  improve- 
ments to  procedurf^s  employed  at  the 
stockade,  though,  apparently,  they  were 
relatively  powerless  to  take  such  action 
prior  to  the  protest. 

I    plan    to   call    the    attention    of    the 
House    to    the    referenced    prosecutioas 
w-ith  further  particularity  this  afternoon 
Congressman  Cohei..\n  has  a  similar  spe- 
cial order  to  follow 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker.  -.vUl  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LEGGETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  COHEL.\N  I  t,hank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  especially  to 
compliment  the  ^enilemaM  for  bringing 
this  matter  tu  the  attention  of  the  Houa»' 
and  to  the  country  as  weil  In  your  initial 
remarks  you  made  reference  to  the  fact 
'hat  the  Ljeneral  c>r)urts-martial  for  four 
mtTi  have  been  completed  and  that  there 
has  been  sentencink,'  ;ri  each  of  these  four 
iiises  I  think  the  gentleman  only  today 
has  some  new  information  which  we 
ought  to  take  account  of  before  we  con- 
clude our  -special  order  this  afternoon.  I 
would  merely  like  to  .say  that  not  with- 
standing the  action  which  you  are  pre- 
pared to  announce  I  still  fet-i  ',hat  the 
matter  we  are  explorinx  Is  serious,  and  I 
will  develop  that  point  further  as  we  i<o 
alonik;  this  afternoon 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  i{entleman  from  California  for  his 
comment 

I  will  point  up  exactly  what  the  current 
state  of  this  record  is  in  Just  a  few 
minutes 

At  the  present  time,  a  series  of  courts- 
martial  are  beinv:  conducted  at  the 
Presidio  stockade  In  Callfonua  These 
trials  have  tiained  public  ;>otice  for  a 
number  of  reasons 

Pirst.  the  number  if  ciefendants.  27. 
and  second,  the  charne  jf  mutiny 

That  Ls  the  most  serious  charge  the 
military  can  levy  against  a  sjidler  It 
can  carry  the  death  penalty 

Why  Is  the  public,  why  are  individual 
Members  of  Congress   and  why  are  con- 


gressional committees  .so  excited  and  so 
Incensed  by  these  trials'  It  is  because  27 
of  the  young  men  are  being  subjected  to 
a  massive  punishment — 15  years  at  hard 
labor— for  passively  sitting  down  and 
resisting  an  order  to  get  into  formation 
last  October  It  was  to  protest  the  In- 
tolerable conditions  at  the  stockade  and 
the  slaying  of  a  prisoner  by  a  guard  2 
days  before 

These  alleged  conditions  at  the  stock- 
ade are  not  new  Almost  a  year  ago  the 
question  of  brutality  at  the  stockade  was 
raised  In  March  of  1968  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  conducted  a  month - 
long  investigation  of  conditions  at  the 
.stockade  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prl.soners  had  been  subjected  to 
threats  of  death  by  the  guards  and  at 
least  one  prisoner  had  been  severely 
beaten  by  guards,  who  also  delayed  his 
transfer  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  of 
the  in)urles 

Mr  Speaker.  I  in.sert  at  this  point  in 
the  RrcDRD  an  article  of  January  3  from 
the  Washintrton  Post,  the  entire  article. 

Particularly  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  .statement  of  Col.  John  C.  Ford. 
Presidio  Prouist  Marshal,  which  really 
is  the  cause  of  this  whole  problem.  Ad- 
mittedly vou  have  a  .stockade  that  is 
ijverpopulated 

Col  John  C  P<irtl  f'resldlo  Priivr>8t  Marshal 
and  top  military-  iMviheman  .'ri  the  San 
Pranclscii   p<«t     flatly   denies   the   charges 

Thp«e  al.eftatUins  ivre  ■u.it  the  result  ^<{ 
prlsi'ners  having  It  t<x>  eaay  '  said  Ford 
Thev  have  'cxn  much  time  to  sit  armind  and 
try  'k  huud  ip  a  csLse  that  they  should 
tje  le'  lit  None  nf  these  rharges  ran  b«  siib- 
stiinilated  becau.se  "hey  simply  are  not  true  " 

It  IS  because  of  tins  attempt  to  cover 
up  by  the  Army  that  we  have  got  these 
problems 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  include  this  article  m  the  Record 
at  the  point  I  mentioned 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frtitnCalifornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

1  FTDtn   the    WaAhlngltin    Pi>et     Jan     i     19691 

Twenty  srvrN  OI  Strikers  Kale  Rare 

MtTi.N  Y  Trial 

.  Bv  faul  R   Jwrhke) 


-Sa.n  nUHOBco.  January  2  .^ny  person 
found  ffOSltf  Of  attempted  mutiny,  mutiny. 
or  sedition,  or  falhire  to  suppress  >>r  report  a 
mutiny  or  sedition,  shall  be  punished  by 
(lenth  IT  4U0h  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
mar' lal  mtty  direct  ' 

K"r  27  prisoners  lodged  In  the  stockade 
at  the  t*TP«i(llo  .  f  San  Francisco  high  on  a 
blurr  .vwl<xiltin«  itir  Or.lden  Oate  Bridge 
these  terse  words  from  the  manual  for  courts- 
martla;    tiaie   ♦aken   >>n  .i  grim   reality 

Military  oith'Tltles  du.<tted  off  the  infre- 
quently used  mutiny  charge  and  accused 
the  OIs  of  "refu.'Jing  In  concert  with  others 
to  obey  orders"  during  a  .It-down  strike  to 
call  attention  Uj  alleged  Inhumane  condl- 
tloru 

A  preliminary  hearing  completed  before 
the  rhrlstmas  hniiuayg  recommended  the 
soldiers  be  tjroughi  to  trial  TTie  report  Is 
t>efore  1. 1  Qcn  Stanley  I.ir-en  Sixth  .\rmy 
Commander  who  u  .almost  rert.'ln  to  ap- 
prove 

So  far  h'-'Wever  the  .\rniv  haa  pnx-eeded 
i-.iutljUNly  tMvlllan  lawyers  'hey  •harge,  are 
attempting  to  turn  this  into  some  sort  of 
■intt-war  crcu.? 

The  sltdown  !trike  began  Oct    14  when  the 


men  refused  to  go  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
work  detail  accompanied  by  armed  guard'^ 
They  said  they  were  protesting  the  fatal 
shooting,  three  days  earlier,  of  Pvt.  Richard 
Bunch.  19.  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  was  shot  in 
the  back  while  fleeing  a  work  detail. 

Attorney  Terence  Halllnan.  who  represenu 
17  of  the  alleged  mutineers,  claims  Bunch 
was  in  desperate  need  of  psychiatric  help  ■ 
and  actually  told  the  guard  he  was  going  t.j 
try  to  escape    In  hopes  he  would  be  shot ' 

Army  authorities  have  refused  all  requests 
by  newsmen  to  Interview  the  prisoners  Tliey 
have  also  denied  permission  to  newsmen  to 
visit  the  stockade,  although  such  an  Inspec. 
tlon  was  permuted  before  the  Bunch  shcn  t- 
ing 

HalUnan  has  collected  10  handwritten  at- 
fldavlts  from  prisoners.  He  says  these  prove 
the  'so-called  mutiny  is  nothing  more  th.m 
an  attempt  to  force  the  military  to  rectiiy 
the  intolerable  and  Inhumane  conditions  at 
the  stockade."  The  affidavits  allege  Inade- 
quate and  unsanitary  shower  and  toilet  f.i- 
clUtles.  bad  overcrowding  and  Inadequate 
foiid  .ind  charge  that  guards  encourage  bui- 
clde  attempts 

Col  John  C.  Pord.  Presidio  Provost  Marshal 
and  top  military  poUceman  on  the  San 
Francisco  poet.  Hatly  denies  the  charges. 

■  These  allegations  are  Just  the  result  of 
prisoners  having  It  too  easy,"  said  Pord.  "Tlipy 
have  to«->  much  time  to  sit  around  and  try  to 
build  up  a  case  that  they  should  be  let  out 
None  of  these  charges  can  be  substantiated 
because  they  simply  are  not  true." 

Ford,  who  has  operated  army  stockades  :it 
Ft  Ord.  Calif  .  and  Nuremberg.  Oermany. 
said  the  charges  were  an  "unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  tie  up  officers  and  men  that  could 
be  in  Vietnam  helping  us  end  the  war. 

He  said  civilian  attorneys  are  "trying  to 
turn  this  into  some  sort  of  antiwar  clrcu.s — 
charging  In  effect  that  these  prisoners  are 
being  abused  t>ecause  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  war  " 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,"  Ford  said.  "t>-..it 
these  guys  are  In  the  stockade  because  thev 
iire  bad  actors — every  one  of  them  has  gone 
AWOL  not  once  or  twice,  but  as  many  as  h:ilf 
a  dozen  times,  and  It  had  nothing  to  do  vnth 
the  war 

Five  of  these  men  have  actually  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Vietnam  In  order  to  get  out  of 
this  mess,  but  we're  not  buying.  And.  of  the 
whole  group  of  prisoners,  only  one  has  even 
ix)ihered  to  ask  for  conscientious  objector 
status  ° 

An  affldavlt  filed  by  Pvt  John  David  Ccip 
one  of  the  .itockade  prisoners,  alleges  there 
were  33  .tttempts  at  suicide  during  the  pa-st 
SIX  months  involving  21  OIs.  These  Inclucitni 
he  said,  wrist  slashing,  attempts  at  hani;- 
ing.  swallowing  r»zor  blades  and  drlnklne 
ftol.sons 

Stephen  R  Rowland,  another  prisoner 
charged  through  Halllnan  that  on  "at  lei.<;t 
three  occasions  men  have  cut  their  wri^t.s 
and  were  put  in  the  box  (solitary  conrir.e- 
menti    overnight  without  treatment" 

"Oaards  nave  offered  razor  bladee  to  -lii- 
cldal  prisoners  so  they  could  try  to  t.ise 
'heir  life  it«»ln."  Rowland  said,  and  "a  ir.un 
went  int4T  an  epIlepUc  fit  and  the  guards 
kicked  him  " 

P'lrd  ncknowledged  'numerous"  appar'-n: 
suicide  Httempts  at  the  faclUty  He  said  e'.<Tv 
case  wa.s  examined  by  iin  .Army  doctor  and 
II  )t  one  *as  cl;i.sslfied  as  a  .suicide  atten'pt 
Tiiev  were  r*ther  suicidal  gestures — pe'  ;'> 
.Mrraiching  therruselves  with  razor  hladP'^  r 
drinking  something  or  other,  maybe  shaiii- 
p<x)  knowing  tui;  well  they  were  not  in- 
dangering  their  lives  '   he  said 

"Some  f>f  these  guys  Just  wanted  to  eo 
to  the  hospital  In  the  middle  of  the  niirht 
hecftuse  :'.  gave  them  a  chance  to  trv  ntl 
escape  Ford  said  For  many  of  the  other? 
It's  Just  an  attempt  to  get  sympathy  .i.nd 
attention  und  perhaps  to  try  to  get  out  oi 
•-he  Army   for  psychiatric  reasons  " 
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Ford  specifically  denied  allegations  of  un- 
sanitary  conditions,  overcrowding  and  poor 

!.->od 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  insert  In  the  Record  a  press  re- 
port from  the  S€ui  Francisco  Chronicle, 
dated  March  29.  1968,  at  least  6  months 
before  the  facts  arose  respecting  the 
current  mutiny,  and  it  sets  forth  a  condi- 
tion in  the  stockade  in  San  Francisco 
which  I  think  is  essential  preliminary 
Information  for  us  to  review: 

BRtTALITY     AT    PRESIDIO      ChABCED 

(By  Charles  Howe) 

Charges  of  brutality  ranging  from  death 
threats  to  rubbing  an  Inmate's  face  In  his 
iwn  excrement  were  leveled  yesterday  at 
military  i>ollce  at  the  Presidio's  prisoner 
.-lockade. 

The  charges — plus  a  request  for  an  im- 
mediate Investigation — were  made  by  Ernest 
Beslg,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union  here. 

Tliey  were  based  on  a  month-long  Inves- 
t.gatlon  Beslg  and  his  assistants  conducted 
.iiid  mvolve  allegations  of  brutality  against 
..t  least  four  Inmates.  Beslg  said  three  other 
.;. mates  witnessed  the  acts  and  have  given 
Mm  their  depositions 

in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  General  Ben  Har- 
rrll.  Sixth  Army  Commander,  Beslg  charged: 

Private  Robert  S  Black  Jr.  of  Concord,  21, 
uas  denied  treatment  for  traumatic  epilepsy 
-uffered  In  Vietnam,  and  It  was  only  "after 
hiack  went  berserk  and  Into  convulsions  and 
Hit-icked  another  prisoner  .  .  ."  that  he  was 
admitted  to  Letterman  Hospital. 

That  Private  Herman  L.  Jones,  19,  of  Bal- 
i.more.  Md  ,  also  a  Vietnam  veteran,  was 
Ijrced  "to  relieve  himself  on  the  floor;  that 
,1  euard  took  a  cloth  and  rubbed  his  face  with 
:ine  and  feces  badly  beaten  by  guards  .  .  . 
:.nally.  he  was  hospitalized  after  eating  paint 

■  ::  the  wall." 

Before  guards  allegedly  beat  Jones,  other 
prisoners  were  taken  away  from  the  scene, 
fi'.en  cigarettes  and  "when  they  returned, 
J  nes  was  In  a  strait  Jacket  In  a  comer." 

An  angry  guard  threatened  "to  blow 
Black's  head  off"  with  a  12  gauge  riot  gun 
and  stockade  officials  deliberately  delayed  his 
tr.msfer  to  the  post  hospital. 

Presidio  officials,  aware  of  the  charges  by 
<  -.rlier  communications  not  originating  from 
brsii;.  said  the  allegations  had  been  earlier 
1:;-.  estlgated    and    found    without    merit. 

1  ate  yesterday  Army  spokesmen  said  they 
!...cl   not  yet   received   Beslg's  letter. 

.^ny  communication  will  naturally  be  con- 
-.ci.red  and  appropriate  action  will  be  taken," 
..:i  otflcer  said. 

It  was  the  second  time  In  as  many  days 
tnat  the  stockade  was  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. 

Private  John  D.  Welty.  23.  had  been  named 
-^   the   stockade's   "fastlng-est   prisoner"   on 
V-'ednesday.  after  the  Army  disclosed  he  had 
'  1  en  on  a  31 -day  hunger  strike. 

Welty.  who  said  he  won't  eat  until  ne  Is 
:;^•i^arged.  has  been  fed  by  a  tube  for  the 
i">t  16  d.iys  No  charges  of  brutality  have 
i3(e:i  r.ilsed  In  his  case. 

The  alleged  acts  of  brut.illty  towirds  Black 

nil  Jones  took  place  during  the  latter  part 

•   February.  Beslg  said.  On  Febru.wy  28-29. 

'   nei    and    Black    were    transferred    to    the 

;    v.'hlatric   ward   at  Letterman  Hospltnl  for 

'  •■  iluatlon 

'  nes.  serving  a  ^ix-month  sentence  for 
teii'.sing  to  wear  his  uniform  and  disrespect 
;  1  an  officer,  has  since  been  transferred  back 
'"  'he  stockade. 

Black  Is  stUl  in  the  hospital,  spokesmen 
"iiJ,  and  being  evaluated  for  a  possible 
"ledlcal   discharge   based   upon   his  combat- 

■  'nnected  head  Injury    He  had  been  serving 
ontence  on  AWOL  charges. 

Neither  Black  nor  Jones  was  Immediately 


available  for  Interview,  Presidio  spokesmen 
said. 

Beslg's  letter  to  Harrell  named  two 
guards — one  a  sergeant — as  being  "particu- 
larly responsible"  for  various  acts  of  alleged 
brutality  committed  over  about  a  week-long 
period. 

But  Black's  mother — who  asked  her  name 
not  be  used — attempted  to  Impugn  her  own 
son's  credibility. 

"His  reputation  for  telling  the  truth 
hasn't  been  so  good  since  he  got  back  from 
overseas,"  she  said  In  a  telephone  Interview. 
"He  had  malaria  and  his  stories  are  kind  of 
mixed  up." 

Beslg's  letter  also  named  two  other  Inci- 
dents of  alleged  brutality  he  and  his  In- 
vestigators have  uncovered  at  the  stockade, 
one  Involving  a  prisoner  who  was  worked 
over  when  guards  attempted  to  put  him  Into 
solitary  confinement. 

"After  carefully  examining  the  matter." 
Beslg's  letter  concluded.  "I  am  persuaded 
that  prisoners  In  the  stockade  have  been 
subjected  to  abuse  and  mistreatment,  but 
the  exact  extent  of  this  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  1968  investigation 
was  merely  the  beginning  of  complaints 
about  conditions  in  the  Presidio  stock- 
ade. Since  that  time  there  have  been  in- 
dications of  one  successful  suicide — and 
a  number  of  attempts  apjparently  result- 
ing from  mixing  psychiatric  pri.soners 
with  others,  and  the  overcrowding  by  as 
much  as  30  percent,  as  well  as  shortages 
of  food  rations. 

The  matter  culminated  last  October 
when  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Bimch  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  .stock- 
ade prisoner  doing  cleanup  at  the  near- 
by Letterman  Hospital,  incarcerated  for 
AWOL.  and  awaiting  hearing,  attempted 
to  abscond  from  the  work  detail  on 
which  he  was  sent  along  with  a  group  of 
prisoners.  During  the  detail  Bunch  said 
he  was  considering  walking  away  from 
the  detail  and  asked  what  the  guard  in- 
tended to  do  about  it.  The  guard  was 
armed  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun,  loaded 
with  No.  12  shot,  alleged  to  be  birdshot 
by  the  Army.  Of  course,  that  is  the  heav- 
iest birdshot  manufactured.  The  guard 
indicated  to  Bunch  that  he  would  be 
shot  if  the  attempt  was  made. 

Bunch  walked  a  few  steps  and  then 
began  to  trot.  The  guard  leveled  the 
shotgun  and  shot  Bunch  in  the  back  at 
a  distance  of  somewhere  between  7  and 
20  yards. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  CohelanK 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point,  there  has  been  some  controversy 
over  whether  the  guard  issued  a  warning 
or  whether  he  did  not.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  conflict  in  the  testi- 
mony. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Leggett)  would  bs  good 
enough  to  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
exactly  correct.  There  is  conflict  on  that 
point.  Witnesses  have  given  various 
statements.  One  statement  that  I  could 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  is  a  state- 
men  of  Pvt.  Linden  Blake,  who  states 
simply : 

On  Friday,  October  11.  I  was  assigned  to 
a  work  detail  with  Richard  Bunch.  We  were 
to  go  to  the  supply  company  for  the  hos- 
pital and  put  together  wall  lockers.  The  boxes 
of  parts  (for  the  lockers)  were  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  supply  room,  across  the 


street  from  a  barracks  where  we  went  to 
get  a  drink  of  water.  There  I  first  noticed 
Richard  Bunch  was  bothering  the  guard, 
asking  him  questions  such  as  "would  you 
shoot  me  If  I  ran."  As  we  went  back  out  into 
the  street  to  cross  it  I  heard  Bunch  say 
something  like  "aim  for  my  head,"  or  "you'd 
better  shoot  to  kill."  I  wasn't  paying  too 
close  attention,  as  I  had  said  something  to 
Bunch  like  "don't  bug  him,  he's  got  a  gun," 
and  I  thought  he  was  talking  foolishly  m 
the  barracks.  Bunch  and  the  guard  were  In 
the  middle  of  the  street,  two  other  members 
of  the  detail,  Collp  and  Reims,  were  In  the 
supply  room,  and  I  was  on  the  sidewalk 
with  my  back  to  Bunch  and  the  guard.  I 
heard  footsteps,  and  the  click  of  the  shotgun 
being  cocked,  and  I  turned  to  see  the  guard 
aim  and  fire,  hitting  Bunch  in  the  small 
of  the  back.  There  was  no  command  of  "halt" 
given  by  the  guard  and  Bunch  was  25  to  30 
feet  from  the  guard  when  he  was  shot. 
There  was  one  shot  fired.  After  shooting 
Bunch,  the  guard  whirled.  f>olnted  his  gun 
at  me  and  yelled  "hit  the  ground,  hit  the 
ground  or  I'll  shoot  you  too."  Tlien  he 
seemed  to  have  flipped  and  said  "I  hit  him 
right  where  I  aimed.  In  the  lower  back."  and 
then  "Why  did  I  do  that?  I  didn't  want  to 
kill  anybody.  I  should  have  let  him  go.  I 
didn't  want  to  kill  anybody."  There  were 
only  4  other  witnesses,  two  were  on  the  de- 
tail who  saw  at  least  part  of  what  hap- 
pened— 

I  might  say  their  statement  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Blake — 

and  two  others  down  the  street  worked  at 
the  Quartermaster  laundry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  the  statement  of  Linden  Blake 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  ^lad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  he  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
cannot  recall  what  the  practices  are  in 
the  various  military  services,  but  I  now 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  this  the  standard 
practice  as  far  as  stockades  are  concerned 
in  the  various  services?  It  seems  to  me  I 
recall  in  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  they 
have  a  minimum  seciu'ity  arrangement 
and  the  overseers  in  the  stockade  in 
these  minimum  security  areas  do  not 
carry  guns.  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct  as  far  as  some  of  the 
various  regulations  applying  to  hypo- 
thetical situations  are  concerned.  I  would 
not  want  to  apply  the  law  as  applied  to 
the  factual  statement  I  just  made,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  whether  those  facts 
are  for  sure  exactly  as  recorded  there. 
There  has  been  some  conflict.  The  Army 
in  an  attempt  to  cover  itself  stated  that 
three  warning  shots  were  fired,  although 
to  date  I  have  not  heard  any  witnesses 
testifying  in  any  of  the  trials  pending 
that  any  such  warning  shots  were  fired. 
The  Army  later  admitted  that  none  were 
fired  but  that  the  guard  yelled  at  them  to 
stop.  A  number  of  the  prisoners,  however, 
did  not  hear  the  shouts  although  they 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  guard. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  We  want  the  record 
to  be  perfectly  clear  on  this.  It  is  very 
important.  I  believe,  that  the  gentleman 
recite  the  details.  My  own  information 
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would  no  as  follows    There  were  two  wit- 
nesses who  said  that  they  heard  some- 
thing and  heard  the  ijuard  shout  twice 
t)efore  shooting.  Four  other  witnesses  did 
not   hear   any    warning   shouted   by   the 
-<aard.  accordinK  to  the  .iwom  testimony 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  it  points  up 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  somethink' 
about  this  This  does  not  make  sense  One 
thing  that  bother;  me  ts  that  in  a  min- 
imum security  situation.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  u.sed  shut*(uns,  and  es- 
pecially with  such  powerful  ammunition 
I  am  not  a  hunter  Even  though  I  fiuallfv 
to  shoot  one  of  those  things  with  some 
proficiency,  sruns  are  just  not  my  thing 
I  happen  Ui  know  that  you  are  int^reffted 
m  them  and  you  are  a  hunter  Why  would 
they  have  a  bullet  that  big  there''  It  is 
nice  using  a  dum-dum  or  some  of  those 
other  things  we  talk  so  much  about  as  be- 
imj  inhumane   Why  would  thev  do  that' 
Mr    LEGGETT    It   seems   to   me   very 
strange  that  we  would   have  an  armed 
^ua:d  for  four  young  men  who  had  not 
been  to  trial,  that  is.  where  their  guUt 
or  mhocence  had  not  been  establislied 
Of  course,  the  House  passed  a  very  liberal 
ball  policy  bill  m  civil  cases  last   y«ar 
Here  were  four  young  men  who  had  not 
been  convicted  of  anything  and  who  -wrf 
on  a  work  detail   They  sent  them  out  <>n 
the  hospital  grounds  with  a  12-gage  shot- 
gun—  not   No.   7  shot   which   we   use  for 
pheasant  or  No   6  shot  which  we  use  for 
duck  but  No  4  shot  where  they  can  bring 
down  a  JO-pound  goose,  a  Canadian  hon- 
ker  with  one  pellet 

And  this  :s  a  kind  of  armament  that 
they  apparently  feel  they  have  io  j..\c 
to  a  guard  on  the  hospital  grounds 
watching  a  work  detail  I  am  not  even 
satisfied  that  this  ','uard  should  have  been 
armed.  I  am  going  to  give  additional  data 
as  I  develop  this  case  with  reference  to 
this  particular  facet  jf  the  matter 

Mr    COHEL.\N     Mr    Speaker,    if    the 
gentlemar.  will  yield  further.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  develop  that  with  refer- 
ence to  all  practices  m  the  other  services 
It    is    my    understanding— and    in    my 
opliuon    it    is    terribly    important — that 
the    other   services,   at    least   one   other 
.service,  the  .Air  Force  within  my  infor- 
mation,   does    not    handle    this    type    of 
stockade  situation  in  this  fashion 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  LEGGETT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments 

In  response  to  a  large  number  of  con- 
gressional inquiries  the  .Army  published 
a  fact  sheet  outlining  its  view  of  the 
incident  at  the  stockade  This  fact  sheet 
is  of  interest  mainly  for  the  omissions  it 
contains  and  the  evidence  of  bad  anth- 
metic  on  the  part  of  the  offlcials 

.A  commission  of  clergy— the  United 
Ministries  in  Higher  Education,  a  croup 
of  Protestant  denominations  which  min- 
ister to  a  number  of  Western  univer- 
sities— compared  the  official  Anny  fact 
sheet  version  of  the  incident  with  the 
pretrial  records  and  other  entries  m  the 
stockade  books 

The  Army  fact  sheet  states  that  the 
prisoner  capacity  of  the  fenced-in  por- 
tion of  the  Presidio  stockade  is  103  men. 
The  Army  fact  sheet  further  states  as 
follows : 

A  weekly  check  of  the  prisoner  population 
for  the  same  day  of  tbe  week  from  15  August 


lv<«fl  to  n  January  1989  r^sealed  ttiat  the 
p«pulHtlr>n  iif  the  fencwl  m  portion  of  the 
stivrkade  rxrcwlert  1(J3  nicn  on  six  oocanlon.i: 
then*  were  5  S<»ptember  1968  105  :nen  13 
.September  IHflfl  !  10  men  1»  .September  1968. 
I(>H  men  10  fVMber  1968  111  men  i«  Janu- 
<trv  19fl«    iij  men    liiid  .10  January  1969,  ill 

These  figures  simply  are  not  accurate 
They  are  contradicted  by  the  confine- 
ment officer.  Captain  I^mont.  as  well 
as  by  the  guards  and  prisoners  on 
November  19  At  the  article  32  hearing, 
presided  over  by  Capt  Howard  McElhat- 
ten.  Captain  I^mont  testified  that  for 
52  days  preceding  the  October  14  dis- 
turbance the  stockade  prisoner  popula- 
tion exceeded  103,  which  is  the  expanded 
capacity  .According  to  Army  regulations, 
a  stockade  can  operate  at  emergency 
capacity  for  a  maximum  of  7  days  Cap- 
tain Ijimont  recorded  in  his  own  hand- 
writing the  daily  stockade  population 
from  August  1  to  October  28  This  hand- 
written rword  was  obtained  by  one  of 
the  civilian  defense  attorneys  at  the 
article  32  hearing  September  5.  1968, 
126  .'September  12  1968.  126:  Septem- 
ber 10.  1968.  12,S  October  10.  1968,  130 
Further.  Captain  I-amont's  record 
.shows  that  on  October  14.  the  dale  of 
the  alleged  mutiny,  the  .stockade  popu- 
lation was  140  On  October  15  It  reached 
145  men  On  the  date  of  the  .second  pre- 
trial investigation,  the  stockade  popula- 
tion was  120 

I  mink  these  are  imjxirtant  matters 
ro  keep  in  mind  Not  only  does  it  bear 
upon  the  size  of  the  stockade  and  the 
crowded  conditions  but  al.so  bears  upon 
the  food. 

Of  the  14  days  of  1968  during  the  .sec- 
ond pretrial  investigation  Captain  La- 
mont  testified  to  a  .shortage  of  rations 
at  the  stockade  He  .stated  that  the  stock- 
ade had  rations  for  104  You  recall  I 
.said  there  were  140  men  in  this  stockade 
for  a  number  of  days  and  for  58  days 
they  were  continuously  in  violation  of 
the  103  limiUtlon  The  tension  created 
by  this  overcrowding  obviously  was 
heightened  by  the  shortage  of  rations. 
The  stockade  cells  were  below  .stand- 
ard and  on  this  point  I  would  cite  the 
Army  s  record  where  they  point  up  In 
their  fact&fieet  that  the  mvestlgatlcai 
revealed  the  .segregation  cells  were 
smaller  than  the  minimum  measure- 
ment* required  by  LK)D  directives  They 
were  5  feet  wide  by  6  feet  3  inches  long 
and  8  feet  hieh  The  minimum  measure- 
ments required  by  DOD  directives  are  6 
feet  Wide  by  8  feet  long  and  8  feet  high 
This  Violated  br.th  the  height  and  the 
leriijth  regulations 

.A  waiver  liad  been  granted  to  allow  the 
Presidio  stockade  to  use  these  cells  as  an 
exception  to  the  standard  established. 
The  investigation  further  reveaLs  that 
in  all  other  requirements  the  stockade 
meets  the  required  standards  set  forth 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  The  In- 
spector General.  6th  US  Army,  has  also 
investigated  the  conditions  at  the  stock- 
.ide  This  rei)ort  is  being  forwarded  to 
Department  of  the  .Army  for  review- 
Now,  the  ministers  also  .say  some  other 
things.  There  have  been  .several  inves- 
tigations of  the  stockade  both  before 
and  after  the  alleged  mutiny  The  gen- 
eial  pattern  is  that  prior  to  any  formal 
tour    or    investigation    the    number    of 


stockade  prisoners  is  decreased.  In  Janu- 
ary, General  Westmoreland  visited  the 
Presidio  Several  days  prior  to  his  ar- 
rival 40  prisoners  were  removed  from 
the  stockade  A  similar  lowering  of  the 
population  occurred  before  the  visit 
of  a  representative  of  Congressman 
WH.f  LEN  last  October 

The  Army  has  stated  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  Private  Bunch 
was  mentally  disturbed  They  said  he 
was  examined  by  a  psychologist  at  the 
Presidio  who  reported  this  lack  of  evi- 
dence. Again  It  is  strange  that  the  Arn.y 
would  deny  its  own  evidence.  Last  May 
Bunch  s  mother  tried  to  have  him  ad 
mitted  to  a  civilian  hospital  in  Dayton 
Ohio  She  has  a  letter  from  a  JAG 
officer  at  Fort  Meade,  promising  that 
her  son  would  receive  psychiatric  care 
the  psychiatrist  who  examined  Bunch  at 
Letterman  Hospital— Presidio— filed  .i 
written  report  stating  that  Bimch  was 
among  other  things,  a  manic  depressive 
The  Army  as  well  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  copy  of  this  psychiatric 
evaluation  on  file. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  statements  made  by  Bunch 
written  on  a  pad  in  his  cell  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  killed  The  notes  state: 
Very  well,  since  they  want  me  V\\  do  it 
Well  If  you  are  not  going  to  give  me  love 
at  leiist  do  me  the  favor  of  complete  ellmlnii- 
tlon    But  one  click  and  Ifs  over. 

On  the  second  page: 

United  Stales  I'll  pay-  save  everyone  else 
I  win  be-  I  am  the  Don  Im  not  giving  up 
my  cross  if  I  have  to  work  for  It  a  thousand 
years. 

I  say  that  the  Army  was  obligated  bv 
Its  regulations  to  conduct  a  continuous 
study  with  respect  to  the  psychiatric 
capability  of  its  inmates.  They  should 
have  known  the  suicidal  tendencies  of 
this  obviously  psychotic  young  man. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  the  truth  that 
it  has  been  alleged  that  there  have  been 
other  suicide  attempts?  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  comment  on  that? 

I  have  received  a  tremendous  volume  of 
*nail  on  this  subject,  and  many  of  the  let- 
ters allude  to  the  conditions  in  the  stock- 
ade, and  to  the  fact  that  among  some  of 
the  men  there  are  suicidal  tendencies, 
and  that  there  have  been  suicide  at- 
tempts 

Mr.  LEGGETT  That  is  my  informa- 
tion also  I  believe  it  grows  out  of  the 
crowded  conditions  at  the  stockade. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Presidio 
in  San  Francisco  was  established  in  1776 
I  presume  it  was  established  by  the 
Mexicans  at  that  time  to  protect  some 
of  the  old  missions.  Subsequently  the 
Army  established  facilities  there  in  1851 
I  believe  we  could  therefore  presume 
that  It  is  rather  an  old  facility.  It  is 
qua:nt.  it  is  historic,  it  probably  should 
be  preserved.  But  I  doubt  that  it  should 
be  used  as  a  modern  prison  to  support 
the  6th  Army  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  that,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
we  have  one  of  the  greatest  teaching  hos- 
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pltals  in  the  United  States  at  the  Presidio 
at  San  Francisco;  namely,  the  U.S.  Army 
hospital  known  as  the  Letterman  Hospi- 
tal. In  addition  to  that,  from  my  own 
period  on  the  committee  I  know  very 
well  by  its  close  affiliation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Medicine, 
which  works  with  the  6th  Army,  that  it 
has  one  of  the  best  psychiatric  programs 
in  the  military  service  that  I  have  ob- 
served at  the  Letterman  Hospital, 

I  find  it  strange  that  with  all  the  bril- 
liant work  being  done  in  their  medical 
section  that  they  cannot  take  account, 
what  is  going  on  down  at  the  stockade, 
because  it  is  all  related  to  the  morale 
of  the  troops. 

Mr.  LEGGETT,  Exactly,  Of  course,  the 
army  knows  about  psychiatric  segrega- 
tion. In  the  manual  for  maintenance  of 
prisoners  and  stockade  conflnees,  they 
are  to  review  the  psychiatric  situation 
on  a  continuous  basis  and  train  their 
personnel  and  this  simply  was  not  done 
111  this  c&s^ 

Mr,  WALDIE,  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  would  occur  to  me 
from  what  little  information  I  have,  the 
answer,  involving  one  of  the  young  men 
still  awaiting  trial  who  resides  in  my 
district,  is  that  the  psychiatric  treat- 
ment that  would  have  been  required  to 
have  prevented  the  incidents  that  have 
occurred  thus  far  should  not  have  been 
directed  at  the  young  men  that  were 
kept  in  the  stockade,  but  at  the — perhaps 
the  officers,  and  the  people  who  were 
there  to  take  care  of  them, 

I  particularly  have  reference  to  the 
young  man  who  apparently  shot  this 
fellow  in  the  back  with  a  shotgun  from 
7  to  20  feet  away. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  what  sort 
of  training  these  guards  are  given;  and 
from  whence  they  are  derived?  Are  they 
especially  trained  for  this  type  of  service 
or  are  they  simply  thrown  into  service 
without  any  training  and  without  any 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  or 
the  duties  that  are  facing  them? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Well,  this  Is  a  very 
technical  problem.  The  commitment  of 
military  prisoner's  manual  FM  19-60 
sets  forth  a  long  and  voluminous  series 
of  tests,  training  required,  and  standards 
for  the  operation  of  a  jail. 

I  think  that  in  California  our  correc- 
tional faculties  are  near  the  top  in  the 
country.  I  think  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  you  just  cannot  take  a  rank  recruit 
and  put  a  gun  in  his  hands  and  say. 
"Take  these  men  down  to  the  hospital 
grounds  and  stand  guard  over  them." 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Was  that  the  situation 
in  the  instant  case? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  appears  that  that 
is  a  lot  like  the  Instant  situation.  I  see 
no  evidence  of  training  of  this  yoimg 
ruard. 

I  notice  that  the  army  admits  that 
the  guard  never  sighted  in  his  weapon 
and  did  not  know  the  limits  of  his 
weapon.  Unfortunately,  he  had  a  weapon 
that  continuously  shot  a  little  bit  higher 
than  where  it  was  aimed.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  a  shotgun  would  op- 
erate in  this  fashion,  but  apparently  that 


was  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  only  aberrational 
conduct  that  I  have  witnessed  so  far 
recited  in  the  story  and  from  my  under- 
standing of  the  events — with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  disturbed  individual  who 
indicated  he  was  going  to  run  away — all 
the  other  aberrational  conduct  seemed 
to  stem  from  people  who  had  charge  of 
that  stockade  and  then  later  from  those 
in  whom  was  vested  the  duty  of  trying 
the  soldier — that  was  sitting  around  for 
half  an  hour. 

If  the  evidence  is  available  and  as  ac- 
cessible as  readily  as  it  is.  it  came  to 
me  there  might  be  wisdom  in  having 
some  of  the  people  in  charge  of  that 
stockade  subjected  to  some  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  they  are  emo- 
tionally capable  of  what  is  essentially 
a  very  sensitive  type  of  duty. 

It  would  appear  to  me  thus  far  that 
there  is  not  much  indication  that  such 
emotional  stability  as  that  existed. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  management  of 
this  facility. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Just  to  pursue  that 
point  for  a  moment — because  in  the 
course  of  my  investigation  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  have  been  allegations — and 
again  I  cannot  prove  the  statement  and 
I  am  very  cautious  about  it — but  in  one 
of  the  allegations  that  was  made,  reads 
as  follows — "there  was  evidence  of  some 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
guards  in  making  threatening  gestures 
toward  the  prisoners  and  using  abusive 
language  toward  them," 

Has  this  come  to  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention? Is  it  possible  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  went  on  as  well — that  there 
were  guards  goading  the  prisoners? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  reason  I  tend  to 
place  some  credibility  In  that  statement 
is  the  fact  that  the  press  reported  6 
months  before  a  like  incident  and  they 
talked  about  separate  factual  situations 
which  had  shades  of  abuse  by  the 
guards — where  the  guards  or  Interns 
would  use  expressions  like,  "Sit  down  or 
I  will  blow  your  head  off."  Things  of 
that  nature — which  are  totally  incon- 
sistent with  a  well-managed  prison  or 
confinement  facility. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  to  the  disobe- 
dience that  occurred.  We  cited,  of  course, 
the  problems  at  the  facility.  I  think  it 
might  be  well,  having  in  mind  the  stock- 
ade conditions,  to  review  the  things  that 
were  improved  by  the  Army's  own  ad- 
mission, by  the  statement  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  subsequent  to  the  protest  made 
by  the  young  men. 

The  interior  of  the  Presidio  was  re- 
painted. An  intercom  system  was  in- 
stalled. A  perimeter  fence  was  con- 
structed around  Building  1212  to  provide 
recreational  and  exercise  room.  Perime- 
ter lighting  was  installed.  A  new  heating 
boiler  was  installed.  A  new  medical  treat- 
ment room  was  constructed.  An  addi- 
tional building  wsis  constructed  for  ad- 
ministration. New  locks  were  installed  on 
all  cellblocks.  The  mess  hall  seating  ca- 


pacity was  increased  from  40  to  50.  Two 
new  stoves  were  installed  in  the  mess 
hall.  A  new  soap  dispenser  was  installed 
in  the  mess  hall.  A  fire  sprinkler  .system 
was  installed.  Broken  windows  and  light 
bulbs  were  i-eplaced.  A  hospital  prison 
ward  was  constructed  at  Letterman  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

As  far  as  personnel  was  concerned, 
they  increased  guard  personnel  from 
four  to  12  per  shift,  and  increased  cook- 
ing personnel  from  five  to  eight.  A  ma- 
,ior  has  been  assigned  as  permanent  ad- 
viser. They  have  increased  finance  and 
chaplain  support. 

Then  there  were  these  three  very  im- 
portant matters:  daily  training  has 
been  initiated  for  all  prisoners.  The  in- 
ference is  that  they  did  not  have  daily 
training  prior  to  the  protest.  Weekly 
training  has  been  initiated  for  all  cus- 
todial personnel,  and  in  line  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Contra 
Costa  County,  I  would  say  it  is  about 
time  that  they  initiated  this  custodial 
personnel  traininR.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
they  did  not  accoinplish  it  prior  to  the 
12th  or  the  14th  of  October. 

They  have  Increased  recreational  sup- 
plies from  those  presently  on  hand,  in- 
cluding two  television  sets.  This  is  in  a 
privileged  communication,  but  those  are 
the  facts,  and  those  are  the  reforms  that 
were  made. 

Against  that  background  and  against 
the  facts  surrounding  the  death,  what 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Army  prior  to  the 
mutiny?  I  think  the  statement  published 
by  General  Larsen.  is  Indicative.  It 
states: 

The  civilian  lawyers  are  attempting  to  turn 
this  into  some  sort  of  anti-war  circus. 

The  effect  an  Army  press  release — 
made  at  or  about  the  12th  of  October, 
the  day  after  the  shooting,  stated  very 
clearly  that  the  Army  did  not  think 
that  anything  had  been  done  wrong — 
there  were  no  conditions  in  the  stock- 
ade that  needed  any  reformation.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  statements  that  we 
have  referred  to  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
that  were  made  subsequently.  With  that 
kind  of  background  I  think  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  men  in  this  stockade 
would  erupt  on  the  14th  of  October. 

As  the  first  prisoner's  narnejsas  called. 
28  prisoners  left  the  fornar^^on.  walked 
away,  sat  down,  and  began  singing  and 
chanting.  "We  shall  overcome,"  and 
"America  the  Beautiful."  About  30  min- 
utes transpired,  and  25  military  police- 
men entered  the  stockade  and  escorted 
the  demonstrators  from  the  scene.  No 
force  was  required  other  than  physically 
carrying  some  of  the  prisoners  off. 

Among  the  other  things  that  they 
chsinted.  to  quote  Major  Hummell  was: 

We  want  elimination  of  all  shotgun-type 
wor)t  details.  We  want  complete  psycho- 
loglcal  evaluations  of  all  personnel  who  are 
allowed  to  work  In  the  stockade.  We  want 
better  sanitary  conditions. 

The  prisoner  also  read  a  protest  of 
the  killing  of  Richard  Bimch  and  the 
Army's  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Cohelan  • . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
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If  the  gentleman  can  tell  us,  In  the 
course  of  this  alleged  'mutiny."  whs 
their  any  act  of  violence  committed? 

Mr.    LEOOETT    No   act   of   violence 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Was  there  any  de- 
struction of  property  that  we  know  of? 
Mr  LEOOETT  None  whatsoever 
Mr.  COHELAN  So  the  thing  called 
mutiny  was  a  thing  In  which  there  was 
no  violence  and  no  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, but  apparently  there  was  some 
disobedience.  Is  that  the  understanding 
of  the  gentleman? 

Mr  LEOOETT  Yes  There  was  an 
attempt  to  try  to  reform  and  reorganize 
the  pror-dures  which  were  In  effect  in 
tli-  c.vv«Kade.  which  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically obviously  needed  reformation 
Mr  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  Lkccetti  is  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  with  trial  experience,  and 
I  do  not  qualify  in  that  department,  but 
will  the  gentleman  teU  me,  is  this  a  case 
of  willful  disobedience  or  a  case  of  mu- 
tiny' I  do  not  understand  things  Illie 
ohargrM."  and  how  the  attorneys  and 
district  attorneys  frame  these  things, 
or  maybe  that  is  a  poor  choice  of  words. 
How  are  they  propounded  or  developed  ^ 
What  is  It  the  lawyers  do  when  they 
make  these  charges''  » 

Mr  LEOOETT  I  have  never  been  in 
the  position  of  an  Army  prosecutor — or 
persecutor— but  apparently  they  have 
very  wide  latitude  under  Article  94  of 
the  Criminal  Code  to  develop  a  charge 
and  to  brmg  court-martial  proceedinus 
Obviously  when  one  is  on  the  front 
line  and  there  is  e\en  a  minor  failure  of 
subs;diar>'  command  to  follow  instruc- 
tions, the  Army  needs  a  big  clout  m  order 
to  maintain  discipline  If  a  commander 
says.  "Charge  up  the  hill.'  and  it  looks 
like  one  might  be  committmg  suicide.  It 
!s  traditional  in  the  Army  that  one  does 
not  argue  with  the  commander  but 
charges  up  the  hill  They  need  that  kmd 
of  clout  m  time  of  war 

But  It  Is  the  same  law  under  which 
they  are  prosecuting  a  sergeant  for  not 
following  an  order  of  the  lieutenant  In 
charging  up  the  hill,  that  they  are  using 
here  to  charge  these  younK  men  In  Cali- 
fornia for  protesting  rather  substanQaJ 
irregularities  m  the  prison  stockade 

Mr    C0HEL.\N    I   want   to  make  the 
record  ver>-  clear  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
behavior  of  the  men  In  the  stockade 
Mr  LEOOETT  I  do  not 
Mr   COHELAN    I  am  now  asWng  the 
gentleman  from  California  '  Mr  LECcrrr 
what  was  it  they  did  WTong"* 

Mr  LEOOETT  I  do  not  think  these 
young  men  deser\e  a  medal  either  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  apparently  a 
number  of  infractions  simultaneously 
going  on.  and  I  am  not  so  sure  the  young 
men  slttlrig  dowTi  involved  the  most  seri- 
ous I  believe  maintenance  of  the  stock- 
ade was  perhaps  the  more  culpable  of  the 
actions  that  here  occurred 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  fac- 
tual situations  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  particularly  by  Captain  Millard  and 
Captain  Brtdner  I  want  to  put  In  the 
RicoHD  their  recommendations,  at  a 
slightly  later  time,  but  their  recommen- 
dations are  In  line  with  the  innuendo  of 
my  colleague,  wherein  he  cites  the  fact 


that  techiUcally  it  Is  possible  this  could 
be  a  mutiny,  but  only  an  Insane  paranoid 
commander  would  try  to  get  the  death 
sentence.  Nobody  here  Is  trying  to  do 
that. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  fact  is  that  two 
of  the  pretrial  investigators  said  the 
charges  should  be  willful  disobedience 
and  that  it  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  mutiny.  The  third  did  not  comment 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  recocnmended 
action  under  article  M. 

Mr  LEOOETT  The  majority  recom- 
mended a  charge  of  willful  disobedience. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  i  Mr.  Waldix). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
seem  to  me  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  trying  to  justify  actions  based 
on  the  conditions  in  the  stockade.  Inves- 
tigation of  those  conditions.  I  think, 
should  be  made,  but  the  conditions  can- 
not jusufy  what  they  did  In  confinement. 
While  In  confinement,  that  action  takes 
on  stature  greater  than  the  simple  dis- 
obtdience  would  be  outside  confinement. 
That  does  not  mean  I  concur  in  the 
charges  brought  against  them  nor  the 
disposition  of  the  charges.  But  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  views  that  I  do  not  con- 
cur, that  I  believe  there  was  in  any  way 
justification  or  mitigation  for  what  they 
did.  What  they  did  in  terms  of  their  con- 
finement was  wrong  and  should  be  pun- 
ished My  question  on  this  procedure 
-Stems  from  the  way  In  which  their  court- 
martial  has  been  held  and  the  charges 
brought  against  them  so  far. 

Then  I  have  a  further  objection  The 
conditions  of  the  stockade,  as  I  under- 
.stand  them  to  be,  would  seem  to  me  to 
warrant  each  question  having  a  different 
type  of  handling  and  not  necessarily  at- 
tempting to  connect  them 

Mr  LOVreNSTEm  Mr  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LEOOETT  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  Is  any  Information 
available  on  who  reversed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  hearing  oCQcers,  Cap- 
tain Millard  and  others,  and  for  what 
reason  Ls  there  any  information  on  why 
higher  mlliur>-  authority  departed  from 
their  recommendation  and  decided  to 
prosecute  for  mutiny' 

Mr  LEOOETT  The  records  available, 
which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
have  i.s  totally  devoid  of.  first,  any  rea- 
sons for  the  minority  recommendation 
and.  .second,  any  reasons  for  the  ac- 
ceptance by  hy?her  command,  assumedly 
the  commander  of  the  stockade,  and  I 
guess  also  the  commander  of  the  6th 
Army,  Oeneral  Larsen. 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  Is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  the  Army  is  taking  steps  to 
see  to  It  that  conditions  In  stockades 
aroimd  the  country  like  those  we  are 
discussing'  today  are  corrected""  Surely 
such  conditions  cannot  be  condoned, 
and  If  such  condltion.s  are  to  continue 
must  we  not  e.xpect  protests  to  contmue 
AS  well '  Is  there  any  indication  that  the 
.Army  is  taking  any  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  it  *ill  move  to  investigate 
and  correct  such  conditions  with  a  speed 


and  enthusiasm  like  that  It  has  displayed 
in  handhng  the  Presidio  protest?  Do 
you  know  if  anything  is  being  done,  in 
short,  to  correct  violations  of  Army  regu- 
lations by  stockade  commanders  and 
other  military  officials,  or  is  punishment 
being  sought  only  for  those  who  violated 
Army  regulations  to  protest  other,  and 
precedent  violations? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  can  say  that  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
and  with  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Army.  In  part  this  may  be  the  problem 
of  the  Congress,  because  with  our  massive 
budgets,  as  you  know,  for  tht  Vietnam 
war.  where  we  had  an  $82  billion  defense 
budget  last  year  with  half  of  it  going  for 
the  Vietnam  war,  we  have  been  relatively 
starved  in  our  domestic  military  plant 
for  funds  for  construction  I  hope  that 
we  can  have  some  kind  of  construction 
program  to  build  back  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities that  we  need  in  this  particular 
.stockade  this  year 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  I  assume  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  announcement  by  Sen- 
ators OooDELL  and  Cranston,  that  they 
wLsh  to  proceed  in  the  Senate  with  an 
investigation.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  a  general 
investigation  of  conditions  in  stockades 
all  over  the  counti-y?  How  can  we  help 
prevent  further  .situations  and  incidents 
tlaat  cause  unjust  and  needless  sufferinc. 
not  just  among  men  who  protest  condi- 
tions, but  amonu  all  men  obliged  to  do 
time  in  mllitarj-  prisons? 

Mr  LEOOETT.  My  experience  is  that 
if  authorities  are  going  to  neglect  some 
part  of  their  apparatus  in  some  area, 
they  are  generally  going  to  neglect  then- 
prison  capability.  This  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  municipalities  and  counties  and 
States,  I  have  found.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Army  is  not  similarly 
postured  With  the  evidence  that  we  have 
m  this  case  concerning  the  utilization  of 
a  100-year-oid  fort  as  a  stockade,  we 
should  have  some  special  interest  in  pui  - 
saint?  this  matter.  I  believe,  either  in  the 
militar>'  .subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  in  my  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  I 
know  lias  made  an  investigation  and 
which  is  concerned  about  things  that 
(xjcurred  here. 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  rendenng  a  great  service  by 
bringing  this  matter  directly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  for  helping  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  countr>- 
I  laope  we  are  helping  the  Army  today  to 
arrive  at  a  clearer  idea  of  what  infrac- 
tions of  rules  occurred  in  the  Presidio 
than  they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  hereto- 
fore Mutiny,  indeed.  If  this  be  mutiny, 
what  is  it  to  go  a.w.o.l?  What  would  poor 
Captain  Queeg  have  to  say  If  all  it  takes 
to  commit  mutiny  in  the  new  Armj'  is  'o 
sit  down  and  stage  an  unauthorized 
sing -in''  One  need  not  condone  stockade 
sing-alongs  to  doubt  that  they  constitute 
a  capital  offense  I  hope  too  that  we  can 
help  the  .Army  to  arrive  at  pimishments 
that  more  nearly  fit  crimes,  as  a  general 
principle  m  the  execution  of  military 
justice  It  seems  especially  imfortunate 
when  the  Army  behaves  in  a  way  that 
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can  only  encourage  doubt  about  the  fair- 
ness of  its  enforcement  of  Its  own  regula- 
tions. 

There  is  a  sense  of  outrage  when  ordi- 
nary citizens  violate  each  other's  rights 
or  needlessly  demean  each  other's  hu- 
manity. This  sense  of  outrage  must  be 
even  greater  when  an  Instnmient  of  Gov- 
ernment demeans  its  own  citizens.  Men 
in  service  are  citizens,  men  In  stockades 
and  prisons  are  hiunan  beings.  We  do 
ourselves  harm  as  a  people  if  we  overlook 
or  minimize  miscarriages  of  justice  be- 
cause the  victims  themselves  are  dis- 
turbed people  or  have  transgressed  the 
law. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  very  valuable 
comments  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  Items  12,  13,  and 
14  of  the  Army's  factsheet  on  the  incident 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  include 
those  points  so  that  they  may  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  which  fur- 
ther particularize  some  of  the  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  new  personnel  at  the 
time  this  mutiny  occurred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Edmondson>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

13.  Instead  of  following  tlie  Army  Regula- 
tion contained  in  tlie  Standard  Operating 
I^ocedure  of  the  Stockade,  which  inatructed 
him  to  first  reason  with  the  prisoners  and 
'hen  to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  force 
r  1  resolve  the  situation.  Capt.  Lamont  Im- 
mediately began  to  read  to  them  Article  94 
if  the  UCMJ  (the  mutiny  charge).  'When  he 
was  signaled  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  he 
went  outside  the  stockade  compound  to  a 
near  by  MP.  car  and  used  Ita  loudspeaker. 
.According  to  the  prosecution,  he  also  ordered 
the  men  to  return  to  the  stockade  building. 
However,  witnesses  testify  that  Capt.  Lamont 
did  not  Identify  himself  while  using  the 
loudspeaker  and  that  he  was  at  least  partially 
blocked  from  view  by  the  car  door.  Further, 
.1  Dr  Salmon,  a  sound  expert  from  Stanford 
Research  Institute  testified  at  the  first  trials 
'h,it.  in  all  probability,  the  prisoners  could 
i;  u  hear  Capt.  Lamont  even  over  the  loud- 
fppaker.  Other  witnesses  testified  that  the 
static  In  the  loudspeaker  made  It  difficult 
to  hear  Capt.  Lamont. 

13.  The  Army's  fact  sheet  on  the  Incident 
.uso  falls  to  mention  that: 

lal  According  to  Capt.  Lamont's  own 
;estlmony.  he  had  been  notified  by  a  stockade 
^'uard  at  0530  on  14  October  that  there  was 
P  ssiblUty  of  a  disturbance  In  the  stockade 
!iiat  morning.  He  testified  that  at  the  time 
!ie  went  back  to  sleep  and  took  no  preventa- 
tive measures  to  avoid  any  problems. 

'  b )  Capt  Lamont  weis  called  to  the  stock- 
cle  at  0730  14  Octoi>er.  When  aaked  by  one 
f;  the  attorneys  at  the  first  trial  why  he  did 
nut  take  steps  that  had  less  severe  potential 
'  ..in  reading  the  mutiny  charge,  he  teaUfled 
•luit  his  mind  wa«  fixed  from  the  t)eglnnlng 
•i  mutiny  as  the  proper  charges  to  make. 
H!5  nwn  statement  is  further  substantiated 
bv  the  fact  that  he  arrived  at  the  stockade 
v.ith   a  photographer  and  fire  engine. 

■  c )  When  asked  why  he  did  not  follow  the 
.-t.mdard  Operating  Procedure  manual  dlrec- 
;  .e  that  he  attempt  to  reason  with  the 
!;r  nip.  he  stated  that  he  was  not  familiar 
With  the  directive.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
trroiip  had  called  for  him  and  had  attempted 
f)  rommunlcate  their  grievances.  It  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  an  attempt  on  his  part 
tT  reason  with  the  men  may  have  resolved 
the  disturbance. 


14.  According  to  the  Army's  fact  sheet,  two 
of  the  three  Art.  32  Investigating  Officers, 
Capt.  Richard  Millard  and  Capt.  James 
Brander,  recommended  against  bringing  the 
muUny  charge.  Capt.  Millard,  In  his  official 
report  stated  that  the  facts  of  14  October 
did  not  substantiate  a  charge  of  mutiny. 
Further,  he  said  that  In  his  opinion  the  case 
"had  been  buUt  up  out  of  all  fair  propor- 
tion." He  recommended  a  special  courts- 
martial  with  a  maximum  sentence  of  a 
months,  stating  that  if  such  a  punishment 
"were  not  adequate  deterrent  to  such  demon- 
strations, then  the  focus  of  the  command 
should  be  on  the  conditions  in  the  stockade 
which  give  rise  to  such  disturbances."  Capt. 
Millard  reported  that  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  the  conditions  in  the 
stockade  were  subetandard. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trials 
of  four  of  the  27  men  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  first  and  second  sentences 
were  adjusted.  Private  Sood's  sentence  of 
15  years  was  reduced  to  7  years.  Pvt.  Roy 
Asczplsh's  was  reduced  to  16  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  a  few  hours  ago  the 
Army  delivered  to  me  a  statement, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Knowing  of  your  interest  in  the  mutiny 
courts-martial  trials  being  conducted  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  I  would  like  to 
provide  you  with  the  following  information. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  announced 
today  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Army  upon  review  of  the  complete  trial 
record  in  the  case  of  Private  Nesery  D.  Sood. 
one  of  27  soldiers  charged  vnth  mutiny  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  reduced  the 
sentence  to  2  years  confinement  at  hard 
labor.  The  Commanding  General,  Sixth 
United  States  Army,  had  previously  reduced 
the  sentence  from  15  years  to  7  years. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  exercised 
clemency  in  this  case  through  powers  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section 
874.  Private  Sood's  case  Is  the  first  of  27 
mutiny  cases  to  reach  the  apfjellate  stage 
under  established  military  appellate  proce- 
dures. No  change  was  made  In  that  portion 
of  his  sentence  which  Included  dishonorable 
discharge  and  total  forfeiture  of  pay. 

The  case  now  goes  automatically  to  a  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Army  Board  of  Review  for 
further  review.  This  Board  may  set  aside  the 
findings  of  guilt,  approve  a  finding  of  guilt 
of  a  less  serious  offense,  or  still  further  re- 
duce the  sentence.  It  cannot  Increase  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  as  reduced  by 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army. 
Should  the  Board  of  Review  affirm  the  con- 
viction. Private  Sood  may  petition  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  three  civilian  judges,  for  further 
review  of  questions  of  law.  Throughout  the 
appellate  review  of  the  case  of  Private  Sood 
has  the  right  to  retained  counsel  and.  at 
government  expense,  appointed  military 
counsel. 

Sincerely. 

Col.    Raymond  T.  Reid. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  do  not  understand 
clemency  that  takes  the  form  that  you 
have  just  related. 

Is  there  any  description  of  what  the 
commanding  general  found  that  moved 
him  to  such  great  compassion  that  he 
reduced  the  sentence  from  16  years  to 
only  7  years?  What  led  him  to  take  this 
action  of  clemency  to  strike  9  years  off 
his  sentence?  Does  he  describe  this  in 
any  written  report? 


Mr.  LEOOETT.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  "blindman's  buff"  of  military  ap- 
peals and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
fixed  sentences  which  you  know  we  have 
gotten  away  from  in  most  of  the  civi- 
lized courts  of  the  country.  We  have  come 
to  a  compassionate  study  of  the  problem 
through  the  use  of  sociologists,  psychia- 
trists, and  penologists  to  review  these 
cases  in  the  light  of  their  expertise  in 
these  matters. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  it  just  a  reflection  of 
this  general's  benevolent  natme  or  is  it 
a  reflection  that  he  disagreed  with  the 
trial  or  some  presentation  of  facts,  or  is 
it  just  a  demonstration  of  a  generous 
heart  that  led  him  to  reduce  the  sen- 
tence by  9  years?  Does  he  say  anything 
about  that  in  a  written  report? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  There  is  no  written  re- 
port that  accompanies  this  modifica- 
tion. Likewise  there  is  no  written  report 
accompanying  the  JAG's  determination 
to  reduce  it  to  2  years,  because,  inciden- 
tally the  decision  is  based  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  comparable  cases,  though  ad- 
mittedly we  have  only  had  about  four  of 
these  in  the  last  60  years. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  letter  that  the  gen- 
tleman just  read  was  from  whom?  Did 
the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  letter  was  from 
the  Army  liaison,  from  Colonel  Reid. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  that  letter  he  stated 
that  the  reduction  in  sentence  was  an 
exercise  of  clemency,  as  I  gather  the 
term,  an  exercise  of  clemency,  an  exercise 
of  compassion  and  mercy? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  So  I  presume  that  there 
was  no  error  found  in  these  trials,  and 
that  the  general  was  demonstrating  that 
he  was  a  truly  merciful  individual,  and 
he  possessed  compassion. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  2-year  clemency  seems 
to  me  to  be  still  rather  harsh. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  it  is  harsh 
by  about  four  times  what  it  should  be. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  That  is  right,  and  on 
this  point  we  should  stress  again  that 
while  no  one  is  approving  the  miscon- 
duct of  these  men,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  punished,  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  relevant  at  this  pont  is  how  this 
sentence  compares  with  sentences  that 
customarily  have  been  handed  down  in 
these  types  of  cases.  Two  years  sounds  to 
me  like  a  terribly  rough  rap. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  that,  of  the  51,000  young  Amer- 
icans who  deserted  from  the  Army  in  ex- 
cess of  30  days,  representing  deliberate 
and  premeditated  withdrawal  from  duty, 
perhaps  some  of  them  in  the  line  of  ac- 
tion, the  average  time  those  men  are 
getting  is  about  6  months  confinement  as 
compared  to  this  case  where  we  have  a 
criminal  prosecution — and  I  call  it  a 
persecution — they  take  on  these  young 
men  for  30  minutes  of  remonstration, 
admittedly  face  to  face  with  the  com- 
mander, and  then  embark  on  a  cam- 
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palgn  to  throw  the  book  at  them,  and  in 
fact  they  have 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  in  this  case 
Indicates  very  strongly  that  there  has 
t>een  passion  prejudice  an«er  and  all  of 
the  things  that  should  be  secularized 
from   Judicial   administration 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "> 

Mr  LEOGETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  join  my  distinguished  rolleagues  In 
reiteratmg  that  in  no  way  do  these  com- 
ments question  the  right  of  the  Army  to 
make  and  enforce  appropriate  regula- 
tions, especially  in  a  stockade  among  men 
already  convicted  of  violating  regulations 
But  I  am  very  concerned  about  whether 
there  is  evidence  that  these  men  were 
charged  with  this  extraordinary  offense 
considering  what  m  fact  it  is  that  they 
did.  and  then  given  the.se  extraordinary 
sentence.^ — I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
fart  that  they  were  alleged  to  be  oppo.sed 
to  the  policies  of  this  Government  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 

What  I  am  asking  Is  whether  political 
prejudice  may  be  involved  and  whether 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  handling  of 
their  cases  rrught  be  a  determination  bv 
the  Army  to  crack  down  on  antiwar 
behavior  to  discriminate  in  the  handling 
of  military  mfractions  on  the  basis  of 
imputed  or  actual  political  motivations 
behmd  infractions' 

Mr  LEGGETT  Again  perhaps  one 
could  construe  that  these  young  men 
went  a  w  o  1  and  are  in  the  brig  in  the 
first  pl£u:e  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
reservations  about  the  war.  particularly 
that  Ls  true  of  Private  Yost 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  A  decorated  vet- 
eran, 

Mr  LEGGETT  A  decorated  veteran, 
and  he  had  been  ui  :he  war  and  in  Viet- 
nam He  has  a  Purple  Heart,  and  he  had 
done  an  excellent  job  m  education  They 
named  a  .school  alter  him  He  came  back, 
and  he  got  a  little  mixed  up  again,  but 
again  it  was  a  minor  infraction,  not  one 
to  rate  a  capital  offense  But  I  do  not 
believe  political  activity  of  the.se  men  has 
any  part  of  this,  but  I  think  the  part 
that  does  may  be  the  fact  that  demon- 
strations have  been  going  on  and  are  go- 
ing on  right  now  m  California,  such  as 
that  at  San  FYanci.sco  State,  and  at 
Berkeley  and  possibly  because  the  head- 
quarters for  the  antiwar  movements  is  in 
California  I  believe  :n  some  way  that  It  is 
shadmg  the  allegations  made  by  the 
prosecutors  .n  this  case  They  wanted  to 
try  to  say  indelibly  that  When  you  put 
on  a  uniform  vou  do  not  have  the  rights 
of  ordinary  people,  you  do  not  have  any 
civil  rights,  you  are  totally  dedicated, 
and  you  had  better  understand  it.  and 
we  are  gomg  to  use  thio  as  an  example 
and  as  a  deterrent  to  stop  protests  all 
over  the  country  It  has  not  occurred, 
and  we  are  not  gomg  to  let  it  start  ' 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  If  I  may  go  a  bit 
further  thert-  is  much  that  puzzles  me 
about  these  cases.  Several  of  these  men 
had  served  m  Vietnam.  a.s  I  understand 
It.  some  With  distinction  Yet  the  magni- 
tude  of    their   punishment    Is    virtually 


without  parallel  Now,  why  is  this'  Why 
were  the  hearing  officers  overruled  '  Was 
an  example  being  set.  and.  if  so.  of 
what  and  to  whom'.' 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  even  any  clear 
evidence  that  these  men  intended  to 
make  a  general  antiwar  protest  when 
they  sat  down,  unle.ss  singing  We  Shall 
Overcome  makes  tiie  singing  ip.so  facto 
more  political  and  thus  more  criminal 
than  It  would  oiherwi.s**  have  been  But 
then  they  al.so  sang  .Amenca  tlie  Beau- 
tiful Surely  this  should  have  had  .some 
mitlgatlonal  value,  if  these  be  new  tests 
of  how  to  apply  regulations 

So  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  the  fact 
that  they  sang  a  particular  song,  or  en- 
gaged a  particular  attorney  or  that  their 
cases  were  taken  up  by  particular  groups 
of  citizens  changed  the  nature  of  their 
offeruse  so  enormously  m  the  eyes  of  the 
military  authcrltie.s  that  instead  of  being 
treated  in  the  normal  routine  of  military 
justice  they  became  subject  t<j  special 
treatment  based  on  a  theory  about  their 
political  attitudes 

I  do  not  want  t<j  be  unfair  to  the  Array. 
but  It  seems  to  me  th<'se  questlcms  must 
be  aired  m  the.se  circumstances  I  am 
curious  AtHml  the  gentleman  s  views  on 
this  aspect  of  the  affair 

Mr  LEGGETT  I  do  not  remember 
the  name  of  the  sfing  or  to  determine 
tlie  pigeonhole  in  i.vhich  the  army  de- 
termined to  pursue  this  cast-  but  there 
are  sliades  ol  something  like  that  But  I 
am  nut  prepared  to  makf  that  determi- 
nation at  thi.s  point 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LEC/GPrrr  r  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

M:  WALDIE  I  am  confused  as  to  a 
procedural  point  as  to  what  occuiTed 
here 

Once  the  determination  was  made  to 
charge  these  men  with  mutiny,  if  a 
guilty  flnding  was  made,  was  there  any 
option  as  to  a  sentence  of  less  than  16 
years'  Did  the  initial  sentencing  au- 
thority have  any  option  to  go  down,  for 
example,  to  9  veais  or  to  1  years  in  re- 
viewing that  charge:' 

Mr  LEGGETT  I  undersund  that 
there  was  full  plenaiy  jurisdiction  in  the 
couit-martial,  but  there  was  no  flat  min- 
imum -except  that  It  might  be  in  excess 
oi  6  months — but  I  am  not  acquainted 
exactly  with  the  procedure 

Mr  WALDIE  This  is  certainly,  at 
least  thus  far  a  total  repudiation  of  the 
original  buaid  in  their  original  .sentence 
I  mean  liie  Army  was  seeking  to  make  a 
point  and  it  seems  to  me  lost  that  point, 
even  so  far  as  the  commanding  generals, 
and  certainly  repudiated  his  original 
board  of  officers  and  their  sentence  and 
then  turther  repudiated  the  sentence  in- 
cluding the  general  when  it  went  from 
7  years,  which  was  reduce<l  to  2  years. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  total  repudia- 
tion of  everyone  who  has  made  a  deter- 
mination in  this  case  thus  far  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  last  determination 
will  be  further  repudiated  somewhere 
along  the  line 

Mr  LEOGETT  I  tiuiik  the  gentle- 
man >  remarks  are  accurate  and  I  would 
hope  we  would  even  have  a  further  re- 
pudiation 


I  would  certainly  hope  that  nobody 
takes  any  particular  prejudicial  oflense 
at  the  remarks  we  arc  making  here  as 
concerned  Americans  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today 

I  hate  to  intervene  in  any  judicial 
case,  which  this  Is.  but  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  a  closed  case  I  think  we  are  here 
arguing  this  case  and  It  is  not  a  closed 
case  The  Army  is  way  off  base  in  bring- 
ing a  capital  charge  and  bringing  in  a 
big  sentence  They  were  pursuing  this 
ca.se  m  the  wrong  way  and  I  certainly 
hope  the  appellate  agencies  will  further 
reduce  this  and  will  look  kindly  toward 
a  substantial  reduction  In  the  .sentence 
below  2  years 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  have 
indelibly  set  a  pattern  in  this  Sood  case 
that  will  be  followed  In  other  cases 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Reciirp  at  this  time  items  numl)ered  19 
and  20  from  the  ministers  statement,  and 
I  particularly  refer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
protesting  this  action  in  San  Francisco 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows 

III  particular  tie  noted  that  tlie  DD  510 
procedures  for  tillne;  grievances  was  "shoddv 
.ind  Inefficient  ■  Capt  James  Brudner  recom- 
mended a.  generrtl  courts-martial  for  willful 
disobedience  Both  men  pointed  to  the  mltl- 
i;atlng  clrcumstance.s  of  t!;e  disturbance 

.\11  three  of  the.se  men  h,id  been  prevlouslv 
recommended  for  administrative  discharge 
by  .\rmy  psychiatrists  This  Is  also  true  of  at 
least  six  others  of  the  27  Pvt  Rlchv  Lee 
Dodd  for  example,  was  recommended  for 
immediate  discharge  by  Army  psychiatrists  In 
June  of  1968  In  October  1968  he  wa.s  still 
in  the  Presidio  Stoclcade  No  ikctlon  liud  (jeen 
taken  on  his  case  after  5  months  Many  of 
:liese  men  have  attempted  suicide  several 
times  Pvt  Louis  Osczplnski  slashed  his  wrist 
during  his  covirt-martial  Richy  Dodd  had 
slashed  hi.s  wrists  last  summer  He  was 
bandaged  and  returned  to  his  cell  Where- 
upon, he  hanged  liimself  with  his  bandages 
He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  Let- 
•erman  hospital,  but  was  revived  Despite 
these  facts  the  Armv  insists  that  there  ha\e 
been  no  serious  suicide  attempts  In  the 
str^ckade  in  the  past  months." 

The  mutiny  charge,  the  convictions  and 
sentences  have  iirou.sed  a  great  deal  of  protest 
in  the  Bay  .Area  and  around  the  country 
Both  the  major  San  Francisco  papers  have 
editorialized  against  the  .sentences  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  called  the  mutlnv 
iharge  an  over  reaction  Eleven  Northern 
California  religious  denomination  leaders 
have  called  the  charge  "Inhumane  and  In- 
t.Tlerable  '  On  February  24th  a  member  of  the 
-San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  Intro- 
duced a  re.solutlon  In  that  body  calling  on 
the  .Army  x6  drop  the  charges  and  reverse  the 
convictions  and  requesting  a  congressional 
investigation  Into  stockade  conditions  at  the 
Presidio  as  they  have  existed  over  the  past 
eight  months 

Mr  LEGGETT.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr,  Moorheadi  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  calling  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  a  situation  at  the  Army  s 
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Presidio  stockade  in  San  Francisco, 
where  recently  a  number  of  the  Army 
prisoners  staged  a  sit-down  strike  pro- 
testing the  shooting  of  a  fellow  prisoner 
and  the  deplorable  conditions  existing 
in  the  prison. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  accumulated 
to  date  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  quite  wrong  at  the  stockade 
and  with  the  military's  handling  of  the 
prisoner  disturbance. 

Currently  the  men  who  participated 
111  the  demonstration  are  being  tried  for 
mutiny,"  a  rather  severe  charge  In  light 
of  the  details  both  overt  and  extenuat- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  men  involved  have  a  his- 
tory of  suicide  attempts  and  other  men- 
tal disorders. 

Their  tragic  attempt  to  show  their 
plight  while  in  prison  is  being  met  with 
a  very  hostile  and  drastic  overreactlon 
by  the  Army  authorities.  Already,  one  of 
the  27  men  Involved,  has  been  sentenced 
to  15  years  hard  labor,  dishonorable  dls- 
(  harge  and  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  al- 
lowances. Since  his  incarceration,  his 
three  children  have  been  made  wards  of 
the  court  owing  to  his  "neglect."  Another 
of  the  soldiers  on  trial  was  given  4  years 
iiard  labor,  dishonorable  discharge  and 
total  forfeitures. 

The  other  defendants  are  presently 
awaiting  their  turn  at  "Army  justice." 

Before  this  matter  goes  any  further.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  have  full  and 
I  omplete  information  concerning  the 
t  harges  and  trial.  And  the  Army  should 
^how  Just  cause  why  27  men,  who  were 
already  prisoners,  men  who  were  living 
in  very  questionable  conditions,  were 
rharged  with  "mutiny." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
•inanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Edwards)  may 
be  inserted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr  LEGGETT )  is  to  be  complimented  for 
arranging  a  discussion  today  of  this  im- 
portant  subject.   The   gentleman   from 
California  is  one  of  our  most  knowledge-  ' 
able  members  in  the  vital  area  of  mili- 
tary affairs.  We  should  listen  with  re- 
spect to  his  observations  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  thousands  of 
^t^ung  men  are  conscripted,  or  enlisted 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
tor  but  one  reason — to  help  protect  the 
basic  liberties  guaranteed  all  Americans 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  services,  and  the  lives  of  these  young 
men.  and  of  the  millions  who  have  al- 
ready served,  have  over  the  past  193 
years  kept  this  Nation  free. 

These  men  in  protecting  our  liberties 
lio  iiDt  give  up  their  own  liberties,  nor  are 
they  to  be  denied  the  eaual  protection  of 
the  laws  guaranteed  all  Americans.  For 
the  military  to  abrogate  these  men's 
liberties  is  to  deny  the  purpose  for  which 
'^he  .•\rmed  Forces  exist. 

The  recent  courts-martial  at  the  Pre- 
Mdio  of  San  Francisco  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  military's  administration 
of  justice  and  whether  the  Uniform  Code 


of  Military  Justice  is  truly  uniform,  or 
whether  it  is  selective. 

These  men  now  face  mutiny  charges 
for  that  which  well  may  not  be  mutiny. 
The  Webster  definition  of  mutiny  is: 

Revolt  against  and.  often  forcible  resist- 
ance to  constituted  authority;  especially 
rebellion  of  soldiers  or  sailors  against  their 
officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  certainly  no 
force  involved  in  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  incident.  Further,  instead  of  a 
rebellion,  it  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
serious  conditions  and  deficiencies  to  the 
notice  of  constituted  authority — condi- 
tions and  deficiencies  which  had  already 
led  to  the  death  of  one  man.  The  Army 
itself  now  has  corrected  some  of  these 
deficiencies,  but  is  continuing  to  court- 
martial  the  men  involved  in  bringing 
those  conditions  to  light. 

I  would  quote  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
editorial  of  Monday,  March  10,  1969,  to 
show  the  concern  in  California  and  in 
my  district  over  the  treatment  of  these 
men: 

Army  Ambtjshes  Itself 
An   American   citizen   does   not   waive   liis 
right  to  equal  Justice  under  the  law  when  he 
dons  the  uniform  of  his  country. 

He  may  be  subject  to  dlfTerent  laws  and 
regulations;  certainly,  he  is  subject  to 
stricter  discipline  than  that  which  he  experi- 
ences In  civilian  life.  But  should  he  run 
afoul  of  the  law  of  the  military,  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  even-handed  treatment. 

The  United  States  Army,  which  has  never 
been  renowned  for  the  astuteness  of  its  pub- 
lic relations  sense,  is  in  the  process  of  fur- 
ther damaging  its  image  by  applying  far 
from  even-handed  Justice  on  the  two  coasts 
of  this  nation.  The  contrast  is  appalling,  and 
it  Is  bound  to  produce  repercussions  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Sixth  Army  Is 
busily  trying  27  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
stockade  prisoners  for  mutiny.  Tliey  refused 
to  re-enter  their  prison  barracks  when  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  guards,  staging  a  sit-down 
demonstration  In  the  prison  yard  The  first 
convictions  in  this  case  carried  hard-labor 
prison  sentences  ranging  up  to  16  years. 

On  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  at  Fort  Dix.  N.J.. 
to  be  precise,  an  Army  deserter,  who  returned 
voluntarily  from  Sweden  to  face  trial,  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  at  hard  labor. 

This  Is  no  intent  here  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  sentence  in  the  desertion  case.  The 
severity  or  leniency  of  it  Is  beside  the  point 
For  the  purposes  of  this  problem  (as  the 
Army  Is  fond  of  saying) .  the  desertion  sen- 
tence will  be  used  simply  as  a  benchmark 
against  which  to  measure  the  reasonableness 
of  the  mutiny  sentences. 

It  is  possible  to  argue,  surely,  that  deser- 
tion Is  a  more  serious  crime  in  the  military 
frame  of  reference  than  failure  to  obey  a 
lawful  order,  which  Is  what  the  Army's 
Presidio  "mutiny"  amounted  to  In  the  last 
analysis. 

Has  the  Army,  then,  dlsjjensed  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law,  when  one  group  of  soldiers 
Is  given  sentences  four  times  more  severe 
than  that  meted  out  to  another  soldier  con- 
victed of  a  more  serious  charge? 

No  doubt  the  Sixth  Army  sought  to  make 
an  example  of  the  Presidio  "mutineers"  in 
the  hope  of  firming  up  discipline  through- 
out the  command.  Also  without  doubt,  the 
ham-handed  way  the  Sixth  Army  went  about 
the  task  is  now  in  the  process  of  boomerang- 
ing. 

Unit  commanders  will  probably  find  it 
harder,  not  easier,  to  command  trust  and 
respect — not  necessarily  for  themselves  but 
for  the  Army  as  an  institution.  This  is  a 
serious  national  problem  because  the  Army 


is  so  heavily  dependent  on  draftees.  If  the 
citizen-soldiers  who  must,  of  necessity,  make 
up  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  ground 
forces  feel  they  will  not  be  treated  justly 
while  serving  their  country,  then  the  coun- 
try Is  in  trouble. 

If  ranking  Army  offlcers  are  not  sufflcientlv 
Intelligent  to  realize  this  without  civilian 
help,  that  help  most  assuredly  will  be  pro- 
vided— by  the  civilian  Secretary  of  Defense, 
perhaps,  or  more  likely,  by  the  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
commend  Senators  Charles  F.  Goodell, 
Republican  of  New  York,  and  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Democrat  of  California,  for  their 
call  for  an  investigation  of  military  prls- 
sons  by  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee. Pull  congressional  scrutiny  is  in 
order.  A  man  in  defending  the  rights  to 
citizenship  for  all  should  not  lose  his 
basic  rights  of  citizenship,  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  cruel  and  imusual  punishment. 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  California  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Leggetti  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  four  Army  enlisted  men.  stand- 
ing trial  in  San  Francisco,  received 
sentences  recently  averaging  more  than 
12  years  at  hard  labor  for  each  of  them. 
Eighteen  more  now  await  trial  and  can 
expect  similar  verdicts.  The  charge 
against  them  is  mutiny. 

Mutiny  is  a  charge  traditionally  de- 
signed to  deal  with  wholesale  attempts — 
usually  armed — aimed  at  overthrowing 
military  authority.  The  term  cjonjures 
pictures  of  hardened,  desperate  men 
turning  weapons  on  their  officers,  then 
attempting  to  seize  or  subvert  command. 
And  it  was  for  just  such  cases  that  the 
mutiny  charge  was  designed. 

In  the  Presidio  stockade  the  hardened 
"mutineers'  averaged  less  than  19  years 
of  age.  Several  were,  by  the  Army's  own 
standards,  emotionally  imfit  for  .service. 
All  were  in  the  stockade  for  being  AWOL; 
they  had  run  away  from  the  Army  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  cope  with 
military  life. 

And  what  mortal  blow  did  the.se 
hardened  criminals  strike  at  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Army?  In  the  Presidio 
yard  27  young  boys  refused  to  answer 
rollcall  and  sat  and  sang  some  songs. 

The  episode  lasted  30  minutes.  The 
protest  was  over  poor  conditions,  ill 
treatment  and  the  shooting  of  another 
prisoner,  Richard  Bimch.  the  day  before. 
There  was  no  violence.  The  "mutineers" 
offered  no  resistance  when  taken  back  to 
their  cells. 
Mutiny  may  be  punished  by  death. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  three 
investigating  officers  that  the  mutiny 
charge  could  not  be  substantiated  in 
law.  In  one  investigator's  words: 

There  are  three  elements  to  the  ofTent-e  cf 
mutiny,  one  of  which  is  the  intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority.  The  element 
is   absent  In   the  present   case. 

I  do  not  rise  here  today  to  argue  law 
Although  the  law  could  well  be  argued. 
Rather,  I  speak  on  fundamentals  of  our 
legal  process — mercy  and  justice — 
principles  which  appear  to  be  totally 
absent  in  the  legal  treatment  the  Army 
has  accorded  these  young  men. 

It  is  absurd  to  try  to  picture  this 
episode    as    a     dehberate    and    coldly 
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planned  attempt  to  wrest  control  from 
the  military  authorities  In  charge  of  the 
stockade  Instead,  it  was  an  impromptu 
protest  by  helpless  men  denied  any  other 
avenue  It  was  a  confused,  ill  conceived, 
almost  pathetic,  effort  to  present  justifia- 
ble grievances  and  seek  redress 

Can  any  of  us  seriously  believe  the 
ImpUcatlona  of  this  affair  were  known 
to  the  participants''  Is  it  not  easy  to  en- 
vision the  nightmare  In  which  these  boys 
found  themaelves?  Their  youthful  show 
of  opposition,  as  much  a  function  of  con- 
fusion as  defiance,  has  caused  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  military  far  in  excess 
of  that  actually  warranted  by  the  actions 
of  these  young  men 
Why? 

What  will  be  the  results  of  the  severe 
sentences  handed  down  by  the  militar>' 
After  years  in  prison  and  the  stiifma  of 
a  dishonorable  discharge  follow! n»j  these 
young  men.  can  we  expect  them  to  return 
to  society  as  useful  and  productive  cltl- 
Kens?  ,^ 

Yeafs  of  prison  will  leave  their  rrtark 
A  relatively  short  sentence  would  suffice 
to  deter  similar  demonstrations 

There  is  no  Justification  for  such  ex- 
treme pur.ishment  The  claim  is  that 
these  men  are  beir.g  made  an  example 
Twelve  years  is  not  just  an  object  les- 
son— it  is  a  lifetime  when  spent  in  prison 
We  do  not  need  to  stand  idly  by  and 
feel  we  are  helpless  to  prevent  such  an 
injustice  Civilian  authorltv  is  still  su- 
preme m  this  Nation  We  cannot  allow 
the  Army  to  sacrifice  these  men  to  th? 
principle  jf  d.scipl:ne  We  must  insist 
that  they  be  treated  as  men — not  as 
equipment 

The  militan,-  is  a  valuable  tool  of  the 
Nation  and  should  be  operated  to  serve 
the  Nations  welfare  Does  it  serve  the 
Nation  s  best  interests  to  destroy  men  in 
retribution  for  30  minutes  of  nonviolent 
demonstranon  Did  they  endanger  the 
US  Army  '  If,  indeed,  the  .'.rmy  is  that 
fragile,  locking  up  this  small  group  of 
young  men  w.ll  not  save  it. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  these  boys  be 
freed  with  no  pu;ushment  whatsoever  I 
do  not  claim  that  thev  committed  no  li- 
fense  I  only  vay  that  there  must  be 
j'lstice  and  mercy  in  America  as  well  ^s 
law— or  fverythnp  we  ttach  becomes  a 
he. 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
already  suted  that  the  Army  claims  the 
charge  of  mutiny  was  brought  on  the 
recomm.endation  of  a  qualified  board  of 
Investigators  who  weighed  all  the  facts 
and  reached  logical  decLsion  As  the  facts 
show  however  of  the  three  investigating 
officers  only  one  recommended  that  the 
charge  of  mutiny  be  levied  The  other 
two  recommended  lighter  charges  Capt 
Richard  R  Millard  issued  the  foUow- 
mg  report  and  recommendations  fur  Pvt 
Lawrence  Zalno.  one  of  the  accused  The 
report  is  a  cogent  and  articulate  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  at  is-sue  here 

Ofttcial  Rec(.>mmendatii'N  Frdm  .Army  Hf\r- 

INC    OmCKR     *T    PRE-TRIaL     rNVtSTIC*TT.iN 

This  Is  an  exact  copy  of  his  re^port  for 
Pvt  l^wrence  Zalno  Individual  reports  fiyr 
others  were  tUmost  verbaQm  Copies  of  all 
report*  .ivailable 

The  charge  of  mutiny  under  article  94 
doe*  not  apply  to  :he  facts  of  14  OcU>ber 
1968     There    are    3    elements    to    the    offense 


of  mutiny,  one  of  which  1»  the  Intent  to 
override  lawful  military  autborlty  The  ele- 
ment  U  atMent   in    the   present  case 

I  find,  however,  there  are  facta  sulBclent 
•-<>  suataiu  a  charge  of  willful  disobedience 
under  article  90  of  the  UCMJ.  a  lener  In- 
cluded offeiLse  of  mutiny  under  Article  94 
In  my  opinion,  thin  ctute  haa  been  buUt 
up  out  of  all  fair  prv>p<>rrion  To  charge  Zalno 
and  the  others  with  mutiny,  an  offenae  which 
has  Its  roots  In  the  barsh  admiralty  laws 
of  previous  centurlee.  fur  demonstrating 
iigainst  the  oondltlons  which  existed  In  the 
stockade.  Is.  In  my  opinion,  an  overreactlon 
by  the  Army  and  a  mlaapplloatlon  of  a  stat- 
ute which  could  le»v<l  to  it  further  miscarriage 
of  justice 

Zalno  and  the  others  demonstrated  In 
a  manner  ■'ontrary  to  military  refrulatlons 
and  custom  and  they  refused  to  obey  the 
lawful  order  of  Captain  I.&mont  to  c«aae 
demonstrating  and  return  to  the  stockade 
building  Fur  rhls  refusal  to  obey.  I  recom- 
mend that  Private  Lawrence  J  Zalno  be 
^rted  bv  St)e<-lal  Court-martial  or  as  an 
alternative  that  he  be  separated  from  the 
service  with  ie«s  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge under  AR  635-312 

'The  rwn  hrtsic  reasons  for  the  imposition 
if  punishment  are  to  deter  crime  and  to 
rehabilitate  itTenders  In  Zalno's  case  It  Is 
very  qtiesti  'r>i\b|p  whether  any  long  term 
contlnement  Is  likely  'o  be  effective  in  re- 
habilitating him  I  i-all  your  attention  t<i 
Che  psychiatric  evaluation  ( Incl  31)  pre- 
pared by  Major  Chamberlain  at  Letterm&n 
(letieral  Ho^pUa;  on  IH  November  1968  Dr 
Chamberlain  feels  that  Private  Lawrence  J 
Zalno  has  a  jjersonallty  disorder  which  makes 
It  highly  unlikely  that  he  will  be  able  to 
adapt  t.o  the  Army,  .md  therefore  recom- 
mends that  he  be  separated  from  the  Armed 
Services  iis  expeditiously  as  possible  under 
AR  635  aiJ  As  far  as  deterrent  to  crime  is 
ron<-ernpd  I  feel  that  a  six  m^mth  sentence, 
■AThlch  Is  the  maximum  >i  Special  Court-mar- 
tial could  (\djudge.  Is  an  adequate  deterrent 
against  demon.stratlons  .such  as  the  one  that 
occurred  on  14  October  1968  If  It  is  not  ade- 
quate, then  the  focus  of  the  command  should 
be  on  those  conditions  which  lead  to  such 
demonstrations,  for  In  my  opinion,  one  does 
not  give  up  six  months  freedom  to  partici- 
pate in  a  short  demonstration  unless  the 
conditions  leadlni,'  to  the  denionstratlon  are 
compelling 

■There  is  ample  testimony  In  this  case 
to  show  that  the  conditions  in  the  stockade 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  the  stand- 
;irdB  we  should  expect  Of  special  significance 
in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  DD  510  pro- 
cedure for  expressing  grtevances.  as  Imple- 
mented prior  to  the  <lemonstratlon  on  Mon- 
Uav  the  14th  of  i)  t.  htr  was  shoddy  and 
inefflclent.  Althouirh  the  c^mdltlons  at  the 
post  stockade  were  deficient,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  so  terrible,  or  that  the 
prisoners  oppiirtunlty  to  express  themselves 
was  so  limited  .is  to  be  a  -  omplete  defense  to 
a  disobedience  f  orders  However,  these 
factors  should  be  considered  iis  mitigating 
L'lrciunstances 

Considering  .ill  the  facts.  Including  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance,  the  conditions 
which  existed  :n  the  stockade,  the  military 
service  nf  the  licensed,  the  mental  state  and 
character  behavioi  if  the  accused  ixs  described 
by  Dr  Chamberlain,  and  the  unlikelihood 
that  punishment  will  have  any  rehabilita- 
tive effe«-t  and  the  est.ibllshed  {jollcy  that 
trial  by  Oenerai  Court-martial  will  be  re- 
so-ted  to  Mnly  when  the  charges  can  be 
il'^poied  L)f  In  no  other  minnT  '-onslstent 
with  military  discipline.  I  recommend  trial 
by  .Special  court-nuirtlal.  ir  as  an  alternative, 
separation  under  AR  835-212  which  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  Army  and  the 
accused 

Capt   Hit.  HARD  J   Millard, 
"US.  Army  (^uarteTtnaster  Corps. 

"Pteitdto.  .San  Franctsco." 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing with  several  of  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  for  the  27  serAice- 
men  facing  charges  of  mutiny  In  the 
Presidio  stockade  and  for  the  Inhumane 
conditions  which  exist  there. 

On  October  11.  1969,  according  to  the 
Army  report  I  have  received,  Richard 
Bunch,  a  stockade  prisoner  assigned  to  a 
four-man  work  detail  at  the  Presidio, 
attempted  to  escape.  He  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  guard.  Three  days  later,  27 
soldiers  confined  In  the  post  stockade 
sought  to  protest  the  killing  and  alleged 
poor  conditions  at  the  facility  by  sitting 
down  during  their  work  detail  for  30 
minutes.  The  men  were  reconflned. 

Three  special  Investigating  officers  re- 
viewed tli^-t^se.  Despite  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  of  these  officers  that  the 
27  men  should  be  charged  with  willful 
disobedience — which  carries  a  maximum 
penalty  sentence  of  6  months,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  facility  followed 
the  minority  report  and  charged  the  men 
with  mutiny.  So  far  four  of  these  men 
have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  16,  15. 
14,  and  4  years  at  hard  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  penalties  are 
far  out  of  line  with  the  nature  of  the 
men's  conduct.  For  example,  the  Army 
reports  tliat  last  year  51.000  men  will- 
fully deserted  and  the  average  offender 
received  no  more  than  a  6-month  sen- 
tence. Moreover,  in  the  annals  of  our 
mllitarj'  lawbooks  only  one  or  two  such 
mutiny  cases  have  been  prosecuted.  Con- 
sequently, the  charges  against  these  27 
men  seem  patently  unfair  and  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  fairness  of  mili- 
tary justice.  I  do  not  debate  the  require- 
ment to  maintain  strict  discipline  in  our 
military  branches  but  the  punishment 
should  fit  the  crime. 

Serious  questions  have  also  been 
raised  about  conditions  at  the  Presidio 
and  other  military  stockades — over- 
crowded cell  .space,  the  mixing  of  psychi- 
atric prisoners  with  others,  a  shortage  of 
food  rations,  and  so  forth.  These 
wretched  conditions  are  certainly  not 
unique  to  military  prisons  but  at  the 
Presidio  they  apparently  have  triggered 
an  incident  which  has  put  the  Army  on 
the  honis  of  a  dilemma  and  resulteid  in 
the  conviction  of  mutiny  of  at  least  four 
men 

I  urge  that  we  investigate  these  condi- 
tions at  all  mllitarj'  stockades  and  takf 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  correct 
whatever  deficiencies  exist. 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  my  under- 
.standing  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  is  that  it  was  designed 
to  guarantee  to  members  of  the  mili- 
tary services  the  same  constitutional 
rights  that  civilians  enjoy  con.sistent  with 
the  special  demands  of  military  life.  Tlie 
idea  was  that  except  in  battlefield  situ- 
ations where  discipline  and  duty  demand 
a  higher  standard  of  obedience,  the  dis- 
cipllnan>'  and  criminal  sanctions  imfxjsed 
by  militar>'  authorities  must  meet  the 
same  tests  of  procedural  fairness  and 
substantial  justice  as  those  imposed  by 
civil  authorities.  The  basic  idea  was  re- 
inforced only  last  year  when  Congress 
passed  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1S68. 
Public  Law  90-632. 

The  Presidio  trials  In  San  Francisco 
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have  made  a  mockery  of  this  concept  of 
justice  for  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. It  Is  evident  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  the  men  on  trial  there  are  being  so 
severely  punished  not  because  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  oCfense  they  have  com- 
mitted, but  because  someone  "upstairs" 
does  not  agree  with  their  views  or,  to 
make  a  rather  macabre  pun,  believes  that 
in  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome"  they 
were  "out  of  tune"  with  the  military 
\iew  of  soldierly  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  constituents 
involved  in  this  tragic  abuse  of  military 
authority,  but  this  case  has  generated 
tremendous  interest  among  my  constitu- 
ents. The  obvious  overreactlon  of  mili- 
tary authorities  to  the  relatively  insig- 
nificant provocation  ^by  the  27  men  on 
trial  in  San  Francisco  has  truly  touched 
the  consciousness  of  Americans  through- 
out the  country.  The  sentences  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  those  trials 
are  not  harsh— they  are  incredible.  Fif- 
teen years  at  hard  labor  for  an  insignifi- 
cant half-hour  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  whether  on  any  grounds  such  a 
disappropriate  penalty  can  be  justified. 

As  a  lawyer  I  am  conscious  that  it  is 
not  the  place  of  Congress  to  interfere 
in  a  case  which  is  now  pending  before 
military  authorities.  The  case  must  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  Congress  in  the 
UCMJ.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe 
that  in  light  of  the  harshness  which  the 
code  evidently  now  permits,  we  are  ob- 
ligated to  reexamine  the  UCMJ  to  insure 
once  again  fairness  and  substantial  jus- 
tice will  be  done  in  military  trials.  I 
would  propose  at  least  two  areas  in  which 
such  reexamination  is  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we  should 
consider  whether  it  is  not  time  to  make 
the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  independent  of 
the  convening  authority  in  determina- 
tion of  offenses  for  which  the  accused 
IS  to  be  prosecuted.  In  civilian  life  the 
prosecutor,  corporation  counsel,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Federal  crimes,  the  U.S.  attorney, 
is  Independent  of  other  civil  authorities 
with  responsibilities  for  maintaining  law 
and  order.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
analogy  between  military  and  civilian 
life  is  perfect,  but  I  believe  that  increased 
independence  for  the  legal  officials  in 
the  military  system  will  help  to  guar- 
antee fairer  procedures  in  all  courts- 
martial.  My  proposal  is  that  the  con- 
vening authority  could  never  prosecute 
for  an  offense  carrying  a  penalty  more 
severe  than  the  ofifense  recommended  by 
the  Staff  Judge  Advocate.  Appropriate 
.safeguards  to  protect  the  independence 
of  the  State  Judge  Advocate  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  included  to  make  any 
such  provision  meaningful.  A  related 
suggestion  might  be  to  take  away  entire- 
ly the  convening  authority's  power  to 
review  the  court -martlal's  findings  and 
.'sentence,  and  to  vest  this  review  author- 
ity entirely,  as  it  now  is  partially,  in  a 
theoretically  Independent  board  of  re- 
view. 

The  second  area  of  the  UCMJ  which  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  review,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  subchapter  X.  the  punitive 
articles.  In  rereading  this  subchapter,  I 
was  shocked  by  the  loosely  drawn,  often 
overlapping  offenses  which  are  defined 


there.  As  an  example,  articles  90,  91,  92, 
and  94  all  provide  that  failure  or  refusal 
to  obey  an  order  is  an  offense.  The  only 
requirement  for  such  refusal  to  become 
"mutiny"  under  article  94  is  that  it  be 
"in  concert  with  any  other  person,"  and 
that  it  be  "with  intent  to  usurp  or  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority."  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  language  is  so 
loosely  drawn  as  to  be  virtually  mean- 
ingless. Any  refusal  to  obey  a  lawful 
military  order  could  be  interpreted  as 
having  been  done  "with  intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority."  Per- 
haps this  anomaly  does  not  strike  us  as 
so  serious  until  we  look  at  the  penalties 
provided  for  "mutiny"  as  opposed  to 
other  refusals  to  obey  orders — the  penal- 
ty can  be  death — as  compared  to  5  years 
at  hard  labor  under  article  90,  and  2 
years  or  less  under  the  others.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  loosely  drawn,  vague,  over- 
lapping provisions  must  be  reviewed  with 
an  eye  to  aliriing  them  with  the  mini- 
mal constitutional  requirements  for  ci- 
vilian law. 

For  those  who  feel  that  too  much  stir 
has  been  made  about  a  single  Incident, 
the  Presidio  trials,  may  I  remind  the 
Congress  that  In  1967  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  considered  a  case 
in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  had  discussed  the  sentences  to  be 
handed  down  by  courts-martial  con- 
vened by  him  in  nearly  100  cases.  If  these 
nearly  100  cases  along  with  events  at 
the  Presidio  do  not  demonstrate  the  need 
for  additional  provisions  in  the  UCMJ  to 
insulate  the  military  judicial  process 
from  command  Influence,  then  I  submit 
that  nothing  ever  will.  The  Congress 
cannot  take  action  to  influence  directly 
the  result  of  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  military  Justice  system.  We 
can.  however,  and  I  argue  we  should,  take 
action  to  insure  that  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion of  these  incidents  in  which  com- 
mand control  overwhelms  considerations 
of  judicial  fairness  and  substantial 
justice. 

GENERAL  LEA\^  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members. 
including  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss),  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  Insert  statements  in  the 
Record  concerning  these  prosecutions, 
since  they  affect  perhaps  27  congres- 
sional districts  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  MUTINY  AT  THE 
PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CcHKLAN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lkggktt). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  similar 


reports  were  issued  for  ether  men  in- 
vestigated by  Captain  Millard. 

How  can  the  Army  claim  that  the 
charge  of  mutiny  was  levied  after  ma- 
ture judgment  when  Captain  Millard's 
report  is  so  strikingly  clear  in  its  recom- 
mendations for  lesser  charges. 

To  summarize  the  factual  situation,  we 
find  that  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time 
the  Presidio  stockade  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  complaints  both  as  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  plant  and 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  per- 
sonnel. Despite  reports  of  one  suicide  and 
33  attempted  suicides  the  Army  denied 
all  reports  categorically.  Subsequently, 
the  conditions  which  the  Army  denied 
in  the  first  place  were  improved  some- 
what, although  the  Army  now  admits 
that  the  size  of  the  segregation  cells  are 
still  substandard,  but  are  operational 
under  a  special  waiver.  On  October  11, 
1968,  a  prisoner  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  guard  whUe  allegedly  making  an  es- 
cape, although  there  is  clear  indication 
that  this  prisoner  was  mentally  ill  and 
the  escape  was  actually  a  suicide  attempt. 

On  October  14,  1968,  a  group  of  prison- 
ers staged  a  sitdown  to  protest  the 
stockade  conditions  as  well  as  the  shoot- 
ing. 

The  confinement  officer  was  aware  of 
the  pending  sitdown  prior  to  the  action, 
but  by  his  own  admission  took  no  pre- 
ventative action,  and  when  confronted 
with  the  actual  disturbance,  immediate- 
ly threatened  the  prisoners  with  a 
mutiny  charge— a  charge  he  admits  was 
planned  in  advance.  The  Army  ordered 
an  investigation  of  the  incident  by  three 
officers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  investi- 
gation the  Army  announced  that  in  its 
mature  judgment  and  after  considera- 
tion of  the  investigative  reports,  a 
charge  of  mutiny  was  appropriate.  In 
fact,  two  of  the  three  investigating  of- 
ficers called  for  lesser  charges. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  retry  this  case  on 
the  floor  today,  but  I  do  think  that  a 
brief  exploration  of  prior  mutiny  trials 
would  put  the  Presidio  incident  in 
clearer  perspective. 

A  relatively  recent  case.  U.S.  v.  Wool- 
bright,  30  CMR  488  <  1960 1  had  a  factual 
situation  which  was  similar  to  the 
Presidio.  Three  prisoners  on  a  work  de- 
tail at  a  golf  course  refused  to  continue 
work  for  a  short  time  and  defied  the 
orders  of  superior  officers.  They  were 
charged  with  mutiny  and  convicted  of 
the  same  by  a  courtmartlal.  The  board 
of  review  reversed  this  decision,  and  the 
comments  of  this  board  are  of  great  In- 
terest in  the  Instant  case: 

Mutiny  requires  that  there  must  be  a 
concerted  effort  by  more  than  one  per- 
son to  entertain  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
usurp,  subvert,  or  override  superior 
militarj'  authority,  or  to  eject  such  au- 
thority from  office.  Woolbright  and  his 
fellow  defendants,  in  the  words  of  the 
court  "made  no  effort  to  seize,  take  over 
or  usurp  the  powers,  functions  or  au- 
thority of  their  guards,  or  of  the  officers 
present."  The  sole  issue  is  whether  they 
intended  to  override  superior  authority 
when  they  collectively  refused  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  assigned  task. 

The  facts  In  the  Presidio  case  are  sim- 
ilar with  one  major  exception.  All  pub- 
lished reports  indicate  that  the  Presidio 
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prisoners  did  not  In  any  way  Intend  to 
usurp  authority  The  Presidio  Incident 
was,  in  fact,  a  specific  recogmition  of  that 
authority  The  prisoners  merely  wanted 
a  chance  to  present  their  srievances  to 
the  officers  they  by  their  conduct  recog- 
nized as  being  In  authority  Yet  article 
94  of  the  Military  Code  of  Justice,  the 
mutiny  article,  is  so  broad  that  any  ac- 
tion taken  in  concert  by  more  than  one 
person  can  be  considered  a  mutiny 

I  cannot  present  the  full  legal  argu- 
ments at  this  time,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  Army  is  operating  under  a  statute 
which  gives  It  considerable  leeway  In 
bringing  the  maximum  charge  against 
persons  who  engage  in  relatively  harm- 
less actions  This  power  must  be  exer- 
cised with  discretion  There  was  no  dis- 
cretion exercised  In  the  Presidio  cases 
The  paist  history  of  the  stockade,  the 
reports  of  the  investigating  officers,  the 
Incredible  Ineptitude  in  the  Army  s  pres- 
entation of  Its  version  of  the  facts,  a 
version  which  time  and  time  again  has 
prove*  false,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  all 
point  txj  the  realization  that  the  Army 
has  forced  itself  Into  a  corner  and  re- 
fuses to  extricate  Itself  The  reason  given 
for  the  refusal  of  higher  authorities  to 
Intervene  is  that  time-worn  excuse  that 
such  intervention  would  be  in  derogation 
of  the  chain  of  command  This  is  non- 
sense The  Army  is  perfectly  capable  of 
correcting  such  an  abuse  The  Army  was 
aware  of  this  miscarriage  of  justice  from 
the  very  beginning  Congressman  Cl.m'- 
siN  spoke  out  unmediately  Congressman 
Moss'  subcommittee  Investigated  the 
matter,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  au- 
thorities. The  national  press  became  con- 
cerned. There  was  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Army  to  stop  this  farce  before  it  got  cut 
of  hand.  Now.  because  of  their  inaction 
the  matter  Is  out  of  hand  and  the  high 
command  is  attempting  to  bury  its  head 
In  the  sand  in  order  to  save  face 

The  lives  of  27  men  are  at  stake,  and  I. 
for  one.  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  27 
young  men  to  save  the  reputation  of 
Army  officer  personnel 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tins  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  mclude  a  statement 
from  the  case  of  United  States  at;a'nst 
Woolbnght,  which  is  the  second  Wool- 
bright  case,  reported  in  12  U  S  C  M  A 
450.  31  CMR  46,  page  39  In  that  case 
some  young  men  were  doint:  golf  course 
duty  and  they  thought  it  clearly  was  not 
right  for  enlisted  mer.  to  be  working  on 
a  golf  course  They  tried  to  charge  these 
young  men  with  mutmy.  and  the  court  i.n 
an  opinion  citmg  the  factual  situation  in 
that  case  stated 

ExcBJUT   P»oM   United  States   Versus 

WuoLBRIOHT 

Turning  to  ihe  facta  before  us.  .ind  judg- 
ing the  record  Ln  light  of  its  sufficiency  :n 
law  to  establish  tiie  offense  charged,  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  that  the  circum.siances  do 
not  support  the  findings  of  guilty  In  view  of 
the  Oovcrnment's  concession  and  the  de'.er- 
ounatlon  of  the  board  of  review  we  do  not 
concern  oxxrselves  with  the  events  which 
transpired  aft«r  the  men  were  formed  and 
oiArched  away  from  the  ninth  green  The 
accused  3  conduct  at  the  bunlcer  reveals  cinJy 
that  he  threatened  the  guards  collectively 
*nd  defiantly  lit  a  cigarette  Thereafter,  he 
refused  to  obey  Lorlofs  order  to  extingu.sh 
It  and  to  return  to  work  That  his  Insubordi- 
nate a".ltude  may  have  led  trie    ither  urisim- 


ers  also  to  quit  worit  and  to  commence  smok- 
ing Is  unquestionably  estaoUslied  The  rec- 
ord however,  indicates  a  .sequence  of  sepa- 
rate dlsot)edlencei»  by  individual  prisoners 
rather  than  concert  of  action  and  Joint  in- 
tent to  usurp  or  override  Lorlot  s  authority 
The  accused  s  act  may  well  have  caused  the 
ither-i'  resentment  to  boll  over  and  erupt 
In  tne  cloud  of  refusaLs  to  work  which  fol- 
lowed but  It  does  not  appear  that  any  two 
or  more  of  the  group  were  animated  by  J 
common  purpose  to  set  aside  the  authority 
placed  over  them  Accused  did  nothing  after 
his  initial  outburst  to  incite  the  prisoners  or 
to  resist  orders  and  we  find  It  quite  slgnlH- 
cant  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  exhort  his 
fellows  to  join  with  him  in  his  insubordina- 
tion In  short,  this  tran.'icrlpt  depicts  no  more 
than  a  series  of  actions  by  different  persons 
totally  laclclng  a  common  intent  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  evidence  in.sufflclciu  to  es- 
tablish the  technical"  mutiny  which  the 
Cfovernment  claims  to  be  supported  by  the 
record  t>efore  us 

Mr  Speaker,  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  an  editorial  from  Life  maga- 
zine by  Barry  Farrell  entitled  TJie  Case 
of  Private  Sood": 

The   Case   or  Private   Sood 
I  By  Barry  Parrell  i 

Of  all  Private  Nesrey  Sood  s  many  crimes 
against  the  people  of  the  fnited  States. 
sitting  down  and  singing  We  Shall  Overcome 
with  26  other  prisoners  In  tlie  stockade  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Pranclsc.i  last  October 
Wiia  clearly  the  mcwt  .serious  -a  capital  of- 
fense, in  fact  Still.  It  did  represent  a  psycho- 
logical advance  on  Sood  s  part  for  which  the 
Army  might  yet  wish  to  salvage  some  slight 
credit  Dangerous,  foolish  act  that  it  was.  It 
was  nevertheless  the  first  halfway  rational 
thing  S<3<xl  had  done  In  a  long,  long  time. 

Soods  first  bad  mistake  was  moving  across 
town  without  reporting  his  new  address  to 
Mis  draft  board  .As  the  father  of  three  clill- 
dren,  he  .vssumed  that  the  draft  couldn  t 
touch  him.  even  after  the  delinquency  notice 
arrived  Besides.  Sood  was  convinced  that 
in  any  kind  of  dealings  with  the  authorities 

he    would    wind    \\p    getting ■.    so    he 

mjide  It  his  policy  t-o  steer  clear  of  even  the 
most  routine  encounters  Sood  re.=id  the  no- 
tice and   torgot  alxiut  It 

When  his  induction  papers  came,  Sood  at 
last  complained  At  the  draft  board  they 
told  him  to  see  the  man  at  the  induction 
center  .At  the  Induction  center  they  told 
him    to  explain   his  case   to   the  sergeant   at 

Port  Ord    .And  at   Port  Ord   Sood   <ot   

in  Just  the  way  he  knew  would  happen  They 
swore  him  into  the  Army  and  sent  him  to 
basic  training 

It  was  nearly  two  years  later — and  only 
.ifter  Sood  had  .slugged  a  corporal  pushed 
a  lieutenant.  t>een  caught  with  a  bottle  in 
his  footlocker  and  spent  all  but  a  month  of 
his  .Army  career  under  some  kind  of  con- 
finement -that  the  .Army  decided  to  put  an 
end  to  the  farce  of  his  service  .Apart  from 
being  .so  dramatically  unfit  for  .Army  life  the 
man  w.is  tormented  by  personal  problems 
Things  were  going  bad  with  his  wife,  and  at 
the  helpless  distance  of  nis  p^.st  in  .Alaska 
he  was  getting  reports  that  the  welfare  au- 
thorities were  moving  In  ;o  take  his  children. 
.\r  laM  his  company  comm.mder  put  him  in 
tor  discharge  as  a  lost  cavise.  and  soon  he 
was  on  a  plane  bound  for  Seattle  with  orders 
to  report  to  Port  Lewus  tor  mustering  out 

Sood  started  hitchhiking  toward  the  fort, 
but  the  first  car  to  stop  for  him  was  heading 
all  the  way  to  Los  .An»;eles  and  he  couldn't 
resist  the  chance  to  ,'o  all  the  way  home 
without  stopping 

The  \fPs  arrested  Sood  at  his  house  three 
weeks  later  but  after  the  authorities  at  the 
Presidio  learned  of  his  pending  discharge, 
they  gave  him  another  plane  ticket  to  Seattle 
and  warned  him  sharply  nrtt  t<j  miss  the 
fligh"    But  Sood  got  to  drinking  and  fighting 


with  his  wife  that  night,  and  the  next  thing 
he  knew  tlie  MPs  were  back  with  orders  to 
bring  him  In  It  was  Oct  12,  the  day  of  a 
massive  peace  parade  In  San  Prancisco  ,i 
I>eace  parade  for  veterans  and  OIs  The  MP.s 
had  to  drive  through  streets  crowded  with 
demonstrators  t<T  eel  back  to  the  post 

T\\e  ixKiking  sergeant  at  the  stockade  told 
Sood  that  he  once  had  shot  a  Vietnamese 
woman  In  the  stomacli  for  no  reason  at  all 
The  messa^ie  was  I'm  Just  that  tough  you 
better  believe  it  Tlien  Sood  overheard  some 
guards  talking  about  killing  a  prisoner  the 
day  before — "bragging  about  it,  "  as  he  later 
testified  The  prisoner  had  been  hit  at  ten 
paces  or  so  with  a  12-gaiige  shotgun  when  tie 
attempted  to  escape  from  a  work  detail  Sood 
was  terrified  to  heur  this  talk.  Tliese  guard- 
are  out  of  their  minds,  he  thought 

Inside  the  stockade,  a  solid  white  stucco 
building  with  a  majestic  view  of  the  Golden 
Gale  Sood  found  140  men  were  living  in  .i 
space  designed  for  88  For  the  past  week  thev 
had  been  sharing  rations  for  only  115  men 
with  their  nine  guards  and  three  cooks,  .md 
only  the  night  before  they  had  rioted  to  pro- 
test the  shooting  The  dead  man  now  seemed 
to  have  been  everyone's  favorite — Private 
Richard  Bunch.  19.  five  foot  four  and  120 
pounds,  a  formerly  redhot  soldier  who  had 
returned  .m  apparent  LSD  casualty  from  a 
long  AWOL  spent  wandering  around  the 
Halght-.Ashbury  In  paratrooper  boots  The 
prisoners  were  insisting  that  his  escape  at- 
tempt was  actually  a  suicide  committed  with 
the  help  of  the  gnard  They  were  demanding 
an  investigation;  they  wanted  to  see  the 
pre.s.s 

Normallji,  Sood  would  have  retreated  into 
his  sullen,  unsophisticated  paranoia,  sensing 
that  he  was  about  to  get  screwed  again.  But 
when  he  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  14 
he  had  his  mind  made  up  to  Join  the  demon, 
stratlon  that  Mather  and  Polowskl  and  Dodd 
and  .some  tuhers  had  cixiked  up  the  day  be- 
fore The  idea  was  for  everyone  to  answer 
here  "  when  the  first  man's  name  was  called 
that  morning,  then  all  fall  out  together  and 
stage  .1  kind  of  sit-in  until  they  could  make 
their  grievances  known. 

It  was  not  until  he  made  his  fatal  move 
away  from  ranks  that  Sood  discovered  how 
few  the  protesters  were  The  organizers  had 
been  promising  90';  ,  but  now  some  of  them 
stood  among  the  troops  still  In  formation 
The  demonstrators  sat  down,  linked  arm.s 
and  began  to  sing  and  shout  for  Captain 
Lamont.  the  stockade  commander.  Polow- 
skl  was  ready  to  read  the  list  of  grievances 

Captain  Lamont  first  circled  the  group 
without  speaking  A  photographer  followed 
him.  taking  pictures  of  the  men  from  all 
sides  Then  40  MPs  showed  up,  together 
with  a  fire  truck,  and  Captain  Lamont  be- 
gan reading  .Article  94,  ihe  mutiny  law. 
over  a  loudsjieaker  Sood.  who  had  never 
.seen  the  captain  before  and  had  his  back 
turned  during  the  reading,  said  he  didn't 
hear  the  captain's  order  to  return  to  the 
stockade  The  grievances  were  never  heard 
and  order  was  restored  within  an  hour  Hall 
the  men  walked  back  In  and  the  others  let 
themselves  be  carried  by  MPs  There  was 
no  Injury  to  anyone  and  no  property  de- 
stroyed 

.Mutiny  charges  were  pressed  against  all 
the  demonstrators.  Including  many  whose 
cases  were  far  more  sympathetic  than  Sood's. 
Private  Yost  had  been  wounded  In  Vietnam 
and  went  AWOL  sifter  seven  months  In  the 
hospital  only  because  his  pay  records  had 
been  lost  and  he  was  being  dunned  through 
the  courts  for  his  child-support  payments 
Private  Gentile,  also  a  Vietnam  veteran.  wa.s 
completely  out  of  control,  and  had  slashed 
his  wrist  so  badly  that  54  stitches  were  re- 
quired to  close  the  wound.  Among  them,  the 
demonstrators  had  accumulated  30  suicide 
attempts  In  the  past  six  montlis. 

Sood  was  the  first  among  them  to  be  tried 
and  sentenced  He  had  two  good  lawyer? 
assigned    to    him.    but    he    gave    very    little 
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to  his  o'wn  defense.  Even  before  the  court- 
martial  started,  he  would  fix  them  with  a 
smile  that  made  them  feel  absurdly  naive: 
he  was  going  to  get  screwed,  he  kept  say- 
ing— no  way  out  of  It. 

The  Army's  case  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
Army's  anxieties  In  the  era  of  protest.  What 
If  these  men  were  your  troops,  deserting  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  falling  to.  respond 
to  orders?  The  crisis  of  law  and  order  can- 
not be  allowed  to  infect  command.  The 
court  found  Sood  guilty  as  charged,  then 
deliberated  for  35  minutes  before  deciding 
to  give  him  15  years  at  hard  labor.  The 
likelihood  is  that  his  sentence  will  be  re- 
duced, at  least  by  half.  Otherwise,  Sood 
win  be  confined  in  Leavenworth  prison  until 
the  winter  of  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  insert  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  45  members  of  the  Law 
School  faculty  of  Harvard  University: 

Law  School  or  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge.  Mass..  March  11,  1969. 
Hon.   Robert  L.  Leccett. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leccett:  I  am  forward- 
ing the  enclosed  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  on  behalf  of  forty-flve  members 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty.  Your 
consideration,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  will  be  most  ap- 
preciated by  the  signers. 
Yours  truly, 

Edward  P.  Sherman. 

As  members  of  the  legal  community,  we 
feel  an  obligation  to  express  our  concern 
over  the  court  martial  trials  which  are  now 
being  conducted  at  Fort  Presidio.  California. 
27  soldiers,  most  of  them  under  21,  are  being 
tried  on  charges  of  mutiny  for  staging  a  brief 
sit-down  strike  at  the  Presidio  Stockade  on 
October  14.  1968.  The  soldiers  linked  arms, 
sang  ■  .America  the  Beautiful"  and  "We  Shall 
Overcome"  and  presented  three  demands 
asking  for  elimination  of  shotgun-type  work 
details,  psychological  evaluation  of  stockade 
personnel  prior  to  assignment,  and  better 
sanitary  facilities. 

An  investigating  officer,  appointed  as  re- 
quired by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, described  the  stockade  grievance  pro- 
cedures as  "shoddy  and  Inefficient"  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  mutiny  charges  be 
dropped  and  the  soldiers  be  tried  by  special 
court  martial  (the  maximum  punishment  Is 
6  months  I  or  administratively  discharged. 
The  Commander  of  the  6th  Army,  Lt.  Oen. 
Stanley  R.  Larsen,  disregarded  the  recom- 
mendation and  referred  all  cases  to  a  general 
court  martial  on  charges  of  mutiny.  Last 
week  the  first  three  soldiers  tried  were  con- 
victed and  sentences  of  15,  16  and  14  years 
were  adjudged. 

We  believe  that  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  by  these  courts  martial  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  criminal  law  In  our 
armed  forces  and  the  capacity  of  the  present 
military  Justice  system  to  Insure  basic  due 
process  rights  to  members  of  the  military. 

First,  It  must  be  asked  whether  the  use 
of  the  serious  charge  of  mutiny  Is  appropri- 
ate m  cases  such  as  these.  A  peaceful  and 
passive  sit-down  strike  by  prisoners  Is  some- 
times the  only  method  for  dramatizing  and 
expressing  grievances,  and  such  demonstra- 
tions have  not  usually  resulted  In  prosecu- 
tions when  they  have  taken  place  in  civilian 
prisons.  It  has  been  alleged  that  conditions 
at  the  Presidio  Stockade  were  unsatisfactory 
and  that  there  were  33  attempts  at  suicide 
during  the  6  months  preceding  the  sit-down 
strike. 

Second.  It  must  be  asked  whether  the  In- 
tense command  interest  in  prosecuting  these 
soldiers  for  serious  crimes  and  the  unusually 
severe    sentences    Indicate    that    the    court 


martial  proceedings  did  not  result  In  a  fair 
and  Impartial  trial. 

The  Presidio  courts  martial  do  not  do 
credit  to  the  Army  or  the  American  Judicial 
system.  We  urge  the  Army  authorities  to 
give  consideration  to  stopping  the  courts 
martial  of  the  remaining  soldiers  and  remedy- 
ing the  sentences  already  imposed.  We  also 
ask  that  serious  consideration  be  given  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  departments 
of  the  services,  and  Congress  as  to  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  the 
future  of  this  type  of  proceeding. 

harvard    law   school    FACtTLTY    SIGNERS 

William  D.  Andrews,  Paul  M.  Bator,  Harold 
J.  Berman,  Derek  C.  Bok,  Stephen  G.  Breyer, 
W.  L.  Bruce,  David  P.  Cavers,  J.  H.  Chad- 
bourn,  Abram  Chayes,  Jerome  A.  Cohen,  'Vern 
Oountryman. 

John  P.  Dawson,  Alan  M.  Dershowltz,  John 
M.  Perren,  Richard  H.  Field,  Theodore  D, 
Frank,  Paul  A.  Preund,  Charles  Fried,  El- 
wood  B.  Haln,  Jr.,  Livingston  Hall,  Tom  Her- 
vey,  Louis  L,  Jaffe. 

Charles  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Kaplan, 
Andrew  L.  Kaufman,  Prledrlch  Kubler,  Ken- 
neth Laurence,  Joseph  E.  Lelnlnger,  Louis 
Loss,  John  H.  Mansfield,  Frank  I.  Mlchelman, 
Robert  H.  Mundhelm,  WllUam  E.  Nelson. 
Charles  R.  Nesson. 

Lloyd  E.  Ohiln,  Oliver  Oldman,  Albert  M, 
Sacks.  Prank  E.  A.  Sander,  Edward  P.  Sher- 
man. Russell  A.  Simpson,  Alan  A.  Stone,  S.  E. 
Thome.  Donald  P.  Turner.  James  Vorenberg, 
Lloyd  Welnreb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  statement  by 
Gerald  N.  Hill,  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Democratic  Council : 
Statement  by  Gerald  N.  Hill,  President  op 

THE     CaLITORNIA     DEMOCHJITIC     COUNCIL,     IN 

Regard  to  Presidio  MTTtint  Trials 

The  use  of  the  unusual  charge  of  Mutiny 
In  the  cases  of  the  young  enlisted  men  at 
the  Presidio,  and  the  sentences  of  four  to  16 
years  of  hard  labor  which  have  been  meted 
out  for  protesting  the  conditions  in  the 
I*resldlo  stockade,  should  be  Investigated  by 
Congress  and  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"Bhls  Is  essential  to  maintain  civilian  author- 
ity over  the  military  when  the  Army  is  in- 
flicting cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

Charging  men  with  Mutiny  is  reserved  for 
aggrava^d  cases  involving  wholesale  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  military  authority.  It  Is 
completely  wrong  when  the  breach  of  dis- 
cipline Involves  the  simple  act  of  falling  to 
obey  an  order.  This  is  obviously  a  case  of 
Intimidation  by  holding  a  possible  death 
penalty  over  the  heads  of  all  enlisted  men 
and  handing  out  sentences  which  mean  that 
these  men  will  be  middle-aged  by  the  time 
they  are  returned  to  civilian  life. 

The  men  in  question  are  all  quite  young — 
averaging  19  years  old.  Several  have  known 
histories  of  mental  and  emotional  problems 
which  have  usually  been  untreated  in  the 
Army.  Most  of  these  l>oys  were  originally  In 
the  stockade  for  going  AWOL  because  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  military  life.  To 
take  from  them  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
is  rank  injustice. 

In  two  recent  cases  of  actual  Mutiny  at 
other  bases  involving  the  use  of  armed  force, 
the  maximum  sentence  was  two  years.  In 
the  Presidio  situation  the  soldiers  charged 
failed  to  obey  an  order  to  disperse,  while 
g:athered  together  to  sing  songs  as  a  protest 
to  conditions  in   the  stockade 

I  am  not  personally  Informed  as  to  the 
total  conditions  in  the  stockade,  but  it  is 
undisputed  that  there  are  unlit  Isolation 
cells  In  which  there  is  scarcely  enough  room 
for  a  man  to  He  down.  These  cells  are  with- 
out mattresses  and  without  toilet  facilities. 
There  are  many  reports  of  cruelty  and  inat- 
tention to  basic  human  needs  of  the  soldiers 
awaiting  summary  Courts  Martial.  This 
warrants  a  full  Congressional  investigation. 
These  young  men   are   Americans,   many   of 


whom  volunteered  to  serve  their  country,  and 
no  matter  what  discipline  problems  they  may 
have  created  or  their  emotional  inability  to 
adjust  to  Army  life,  they  are  entitled  to  sim- 
ple humane  treatment 

Congress  and  the  Defense  Department 
should  also  Investigate  the  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services  available  and  actually 
rendered  in  the  Armed  Services  so  that  these 
emotionally  unfit  for  Army  life  can  be 
weeded  out  without  medieval  punishment 
and  returned  to  civilian  life  for  appropn.ite 
medical  treatment,  or  certified  for  treatment 
by  the  Armed  Services  doctors. 

These  cases  may  well  become  Americas 
Dreyfus  Case,  unless  prompt  investigation 
is  held.  While  the  Investigations  are  pro- 
ceeding, all  further  trials  for  Mutiny  at  the 
Presidio  should   be   suspended 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  of  Capt. 
James  Bander,  also  recommending  a 
lesser  charge  of  willful  disobedience: 

The  charge  of  mutiny  under  article  94 
does  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  14  October 
1968.  There  are  3  elements  to  the  offense  of 
mutiny,  one  of  which  Is  the  intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority.  This  element 
Is  absent  in  the  present  case 

I  find,  however,  there  are  facts  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  charge  of  willful  disobedience  un- 
der article  90  of  the  UCMJ,  a  lesser  included 
offense  of  mutiny,  under  Article  94 

In  my  opinion,  this  case  has  been  built  up 
out  of  all  fair  proportion.  To  charge  Yost 
and  the  others  with  mutiny,  an  offense  which 
has  its  roots  In  the  harsh  admiralty  laws 
of  previous  centtu-les.  for  demonstrating 
against  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
stockade,  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice. 

Yost  and  the  others  demonstrated  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  military  regulations  and 
custom,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  lawful 
order  of  Captain  Lamont  to  cease  demon- 
itrating  and  return  to  the  stockade  building. 
For  this  refusal  to  obey,  I  recommend  that 
Private  Edward  O.  Yost  be  tried  by  Special 
Court-martial. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  punishment 
is  to  deter  crime.  I  feel  that  a  six  month 
sentence,  which  Is  the  maximum  a  Special 
Court-martial  could  adjudge.  Is  an  adequate 
deterrent  against  demonstrations  such  as  the 
one  that  occurred  on  14  October  1968.  If  it 
Is  not  adequate,  then  the  focus  of  the  com- 
mand should  be  on  those  conditions  which 
lead  to  such  demonstrations,  for  In  my  opin- 
ion, one  does  not  give  up  six  months  free- 
dom to  participate  in  a  short  demonstration 
unless  the  conditions  leading  to  the  demon- 
stration are  compelling. 

There  Is  ample  testimony  in  this  case  to 
show  that  the  conditions  in  the  stockade 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ards we  should  expect  Of  special  significance 
in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  DD  510  pro- 
cedure for  expressing  grievances,  as  imple- 
mented prior  to  the  demonstration  on  Mon- 
day the  14th  of  October,  was  shoddy  and 
inefficient.  Although  the  conditions  at  the 
post  stockade  were  deficient.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  so  terrible,  or  that  the  pris- 
oners' opportunity  to  express  themselves  were 
so  limited  as  to  be  a  complete  defense  to  a 
disobedience  of  orders  However,  these  factors 
should  be  considered  as  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 

Further,  In  mitigation,  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  Private  Edward  O.  Yost 
has  served  in  Vietnam,  where  he  suffered 
multiple  wounds  from  a  hostile  booby  trap, 
and  was  eventually  evacuated  to  Letterman 
General  Hospital.  Prior  to  his  injuries  in 
Vietnam  his  military  records  Indicate  no  mis- 
behavior of  any  nature. 

Considering  all  the  facts,  including  the  na- 
ture of  the  dlstur'oance.  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  stockade,  the  military  service 
of   the   accused,   and  the  established   policy 
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th«t  trial  by  0«neral  Court-m&rtUl  wtll  b« 
r«aort«d  to  only  when  the  charges  can  be 
dlapoeed  of  In  no  other  manner  conaiatent 
with  military  dlaclpllne.  I  recommend  trial  by 
Special  Court-martial. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  thla  report  should 
have  taken  so  long,  and  that  the  record  we 
have  of  the  proceedings  is  so  poor  There  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
a  Judicial  proceedlnij  I  believe  It  la  an  e«- 
sentlal  right  of  an  accused  to  have  relevent 
testimony  preserved  accurately  Especially  In 
a  caae  such  as  this  where  the  charges  are  so 
serious  It.  u  unacceptable  to  me  as  an  at- 
torney to  believe  chat  the  Army  can  not  At- 
ford   to  preaerve  the  record  accurately 

An  explanation  of  the  time  spent  Investi- 
gating the  charges  is  attached,  however  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  cal!  w  your  attention  the  fact 
that  3  weelM  were  required  to  have  the 
transcript  islci  of  the  proceedings  typed 
EHirlng  this  period  memories  faded  and  It 
became  Impossible  to  reconstruct  testimony 
which  was  not  recorded,  partially  recorded 
or  recorded  Inaccurately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  insert  a  letter  from  the  United 
Ministries  in  Higher  Education  of  North- 
ern Caii/ornla  and  Nevada  dated  Janu- 
ary 9.  1M9 

UmrxD  MrNLSTWxs  in   Hichck  Ed- 
I  (  ATTON        r     NorrRUN     Cali- 
fornia AND  NCVADA 
San  francxsio    Ca'.if  .  January  9.  1969 
Hon   RoBEST  L   Leogbtt 
H'JUiH  W'ice  BuiUitng 
Wash:".g'.'yn   D  C 

DE.AR    CoNCRtSSMV.V    LlGGETT      I    im    Writing 

on  behair  of  Rjy  P'^;iey  and  Edward  Yost 
reside. .ta  of  your  conijcreaslonal  district;  they 
are  being  held  In  the  Stoclt.»de  at  trie  San 
Francisco  Presidio.  Sl.xth  .^rmy  Hetdquarters 
a:;  Indications  frcm  legal  officers  i'  the  ^aae 
are  th  it  the  Army  is  preparing  lo  give  these 
men  a  >jeneral  .:curt  martial  on  •he  charge 
of  mutiny  This  ch.nrge  cirrlcs  a  possible 
m.iximum  penaiiv  'if  deaui.  ina  ruuld  easily 
result  In  twenty  year  sentences  for  these 
men 

The  basis  for  :hL<  .-harge  Is  Pulley  and 
Yost  i  partlc.pation  m  a  slt-doAu  protest  at 
the  Stockade  on  October  14th  They  were 
among  the  twenty-seven  men  who  protested 
the  October  llth  shotgun  killing  --f  a  fellow 
prisoner  kr.uwn  to  be  psychologically  lU,  and 
the  Inhumane  conditions  at  the  Presidio 
Stockade  The  prior  eilorto  of  these  men  to 
gj  through  regular  channels  had  oeen  sys- 
tematically Ignored,  therefore,  they  used  the 
means  of  a  sit-down  to  h.ive  their  grievances 
heard  While  we  may  see  a  certain  Impro- 
priety In  their  metli  >d  of  voicing  their  griev- 
ances and  In  the  ;  breaking  of  Army  disci- 
pline, seen  In  the  c-ontext  of  the  shooting 
of  their  fellow  prla<iner.  which  the  Army  Im- 
mediately declared  to  be  Justifiable  homicide, 
the  mutiny  char.{e  Is  extreme  anJ  injustl- 
nable 

General  Stanley  Larsen.  Commandlnt'  Of- 
Scer  of  the  Sixth  .Vrmy,  the  man  who  has 
ultimate  respKjualbUlty  for  bringing  the 
court  martial  charges  has  refused  to  meet 
with  concerned  citizens,  including  such  com- 
munity leaders  as  Bishop  Kilmer  Meyrs 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  California  Bishop 
Charles  Oolden,  Methodist  Bishop,  and  Mr 
Joeiah  Beeman.  legislative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Philip  Burton,  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter A  large  number  of  community  people 
are  appalled  at  the  .\rmy  s  callous  indif- 
ference to  human  needs  m  the  Stockade  and 
General  Larsen's  refusal  to  so  much  ab  dis- 
cuss the  situation 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  Investigate  the 
Sixth  Army  s  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Presidio  Stockade  in  general  and  with  re- 
gard to  Pulley  and  Yost  The  prospect  r>f 
court  martlaling  these  men  fr-r  mutiny  be- 
cause of  their  attempt  to  expKjee  the  un- 
juatlfled   kUllng   of   a   psychologically    HI    19 


year  old  soldier  and  conditions  In  the  Stock- 
ade Is  intolerable  These  charges  must  be 
dropped  and  the  Stockade  conditions  cor- 
rected Pleaae  give  this  matter  top  priority 
Sincerely 

Rev    AUAN  MlLLSX, 

Regional  Secretary,  United  Minutriea  in 

Highfr  Educatto'i 

Mr    Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Rkcord 

at  this  point  the  following  letters: 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Homer  Porter  dated 
February  18 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  William  J  Albers 
and  others  dated  February  20 

A  letter  from  Carmel  L.  Alhers  and 
others  dated  February  20. 

A  letter  from  Lloyd  M  Chandler  dated 
February  18 

A  letter  from  Frank  Pecavich  dated 
February  18  containing  an  editorial 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee.  pointing  up 
that  Military  Tribunal  Justice  is  Harsh, 
Swift,  Casual.  Cruel  " 

A  statement  from  William  Holden 
dated  January  31 

A  letter  from  George  Drake  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  dated 
February   15 

A  letter  from  Edmund  B.  Burke  dated 
February  14 

A  letter  from  David  M  Kaplan,  dated 
March  10    1969 

A  letter  to  General  Westmoreland 
dated  Februar>'   14 

A  letter  from  Anna  Lee  Klrkland  dated 
March  5 

A  letter  from  Miss  Alice  M  Lenarz 
dated  February  16 

PeBnuARY  18.  1069 
Ueab  Congressman  Legcett  Are  you  aware 
what's  happening  at  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco  This  has  to  be  liKiked  Into  ami 
better  be  Investigated  in  a  hurry  Because  the 
wav  It  looks  anil  .sounds  there  Just  might  be 
an  arniv  revolt  and  it's  ifpttlng  mure  serious 
People  ar«  starung  to  take  things  In  their 
own  hands  and  you  know  what  could  lead  to. 
The  heat  Is  .)n  su  bad  right  now  that  the 
.Army  is  moving  the  trials  t<5  the  desert  down 
by  Barstow  Really  I  am  afraid  Just  what 
might  happen  But  this  .Army  does  need  look 
inui  Its  really  a  disgrace  to  the  public  and  the 
service  man  Really  Its  worst  then  the  Pueblo 
the  Navy  ca-se  Because  this  happening  right 
under  our  nose  and  it  .scare  me  Because  the 
mlUtarv  Is  getting  tcKi  powerful  and  out  of 
hand  I  am  upptjeed  to  do  away  with  the  draft 
because  with  a  Volunteer  .\rmy  It  gives  them 
to  free  hand  .\nd  what  going  on  at  Prealdlo 
under  the  draft  Just  think  what  would  hap- 
pen under  a  Volunteer  Army  Might  end  up 
like  Greece  under  a  military  control  And 
what  about  the  boy  from  Oregon  with  mental 
c<indltlon  the  Army  wouldn't  release  him. 
.Ask  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  who  tried  to  get 
him  release  Please  look  Into  this  matter  and 
conditions  at  the  Presidio 
Yours  Truly. 

Mrs.  HouER  Porter 

Vacavii-le.  Calif  , 
February  20.  1969. 
V  S    Congressman   Robeht  Leggett, 
Wa.\htngton.   D  C 

Sir  We  are  writing  you  this  letter  concern- 
ing the  mutiny  trial  now  in  progress  at  the 
Presidio  In  San  Francisco.  TTils  trial  In- 
volves a  young  nxan  who  is  a  resident  of  our 
area  His  name  Is  Edward  O  Yost  of  Elmlra, 
California 

We  are  hoping  that  this  letter  will  prompt 
you  to  l(Jok  Into  the  matter  that  Is  going  on 
at  the  Prefcidio  In  San  Francisco  This  trial 
involves  27  young  men,  three  of  which  have 
already  received  sentences  of  14,  15,  and  16 
year  prl.son  terms 

Ed  has  fought  for  all  of  us  In  Viet  Nam 


and  was  wounded  In  the  front  lines.  He  was 
returned  to  the  States  to  receive  treatment 
for  injuries  suffered  from  a  land  mine  explo- 
sion. kUlIng  his  buddy. 

We  believe  that  Bd.  deserves  more  from 
us  than  a  prison  term,  stripping  him  of  all  his 
youthful  years.  He  gave  i^  his  Job,  his  wife 
and  family  and  was  more  than  willing  to  do 
his  share  to  fight  on  foreign  soil  for  our 
country 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  taking  time  to 
read  our  letter  and  please  we  would  most 
certainly  appreciate  If  you  can  and  vrtll  help 
Edward  O    Yost. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Mrs  Wm .  J.  Aiders. 

Mrs   Stanlet  SuMMm. 

Mr  Wiluam  AL,BKma. 

Mr    Bill   Albers.   Jr. 

Vacaville,  CALir  , 
February  20.  1969 
US  Congressman  Robert  Legcett, 
Wasnington,  DC 

Sib:  May  we  the  undersigned  respectfully 
request  your  attention  In  the  matter  of  the 
Mutiny  trial  that  Is  In  progress  at  the 
Presidio  In  San  Francisco  This  Involves  a 
former  Co-Worker  of  ours,  Edward  O  Yost  ct 
Elmira.  California  We  would  like  you  to  Helj) 
If  you  vrtll  and  can 

Ed.  has  fought  for  us  In  Vietnam,  and  was 
wounded  In  the  front  lines  He  was  returned 
to  the  Stales  and  was  receiving  treatment  at 
Letterman  Hospital  We  believe  that  the  sen- 
tences that  these  boys  are  receiving.  Is  cer- 
tainly a  miscarriage  of  Justice 

A  young  man  such  as  Ed  that  has  fought  on 
foreign  soil  surely  deserves  more  from  all  of 
us  than  ,1  prls(.n  sentence  that  will  take 
away  all  of  his  youthful  years  TTils  younc 
man  has  ii  Job.  a  wife  and  family  waiting 
for  him,  and  we  just  had  to  write  as  private 
citizens  to  protest  the  action  now  going  on 
at  the  Presidio  In  San  Francisco. 

We  most  certainly  hope  that  this  letter 
will  prompt  an  Investigation  and  special 
consideration  on  the  part  of  our  concern  one. 
Edward  O  Vost 

We  know  that  you  have  hundreds  of  im- 
p<;)rtant  matters  that  need  attending  too,  but 
we  most  certainly  believe  that  this  matter 
should  be  looked  Into 

We  will  all  appreciate  any  of  your  attention 
and  help  you  can  give  this  matter 

'vVe  remain. 
Jim  Chandler.  Mac  Chandler,  Stanley 
Browning,  Gene  Rose,  John  Carlson. 
Carmel    L      Alhers.    Guy    O.    Blan. 
Marian  W    Chandler. 

Ljlotd  Chandler  FuRNmtRE  Co  .  Inc., 

Vacat-ille,  Calif.,  February  18.  1969. 
U.S.  Congressman  Robest  L.  Leccett, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Sir:  This  letter  haa  been  prompted  by  my 
ooncern  for  a  former  employee,  Edward  O 
Yost.  Eddie  Is  one  of  the  enlisted  men  pres- 
ently being  tried  for  mutiny  at  the  Preeldlo 
of  San  Francisco.  I  think  very  highly  of 
Eddie  He  was  a  very  conscientious  boy  and 
popular  with  the  men  he  worked  with.  He 
has  a  fine  future  as  a  carpet  Installer.  In 
fact,  his  supervisor  says  he  Is  an  exception- 
ally skilled  technician. 

Eddie  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  i  .' 
San  Francisco  .so  that  he  could  be  treated 
at  Letterman  Hospital  for  wounds  suffered 
In  Vietnam  During  this  period  he  worked 
for  me  on  a  part  time  basis,  I  noticed  he 
was  under  a  strain  He  did  confide  that  he 
was  financially  pressed  and  that  the  Army 
had  lost  his  pay  records.  He  had  not  beer, 
paid  for  many  months.  I'm  sure  this  is  ven- 
flable.  It  was  only  later  that  I  found  out  he 
was  AWOL.  Although,  I  cannot  condone  his 
being  AWOL  under  any  circumstances  his 
behavior  was  at  least  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  receiving  any  money  from 
the  military 

Mr.  Leggett.   please  take  the  time  to  look 
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Into  this  matter.  Ed  Yost  is  not  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  Is  a  patriot  who  made  an 
unfortunate  mistake.  He  served  bis  country 
willingly  In  Vietnam  and  received  a  Purple 
Heart,  as  a  result  of  front  line  combat.  Eddie 
has  a  devoted  wife  waiting  for  him.  Also, 
whenever  he's  able  he  has  a  steady  and  well 
paying  Job  with  my  firm.  If  this  boy  receives 
a  long  prison  term  It  would  not  only  be  a 
great  tragedy  for  his  family  and  friends  but 
would  be  a  colossal  waste  of  life  that  would 
otherwise  be  positive  and  productive. 
Yours  very  truly, 
r-t^  Llotd  M.  Chandleb. 


CrntTTs  HnoHTS,  Caur., 

February  18, 1969. 

Mr  Leggett:  I  only  wish  to  state  that  I 
agree  completely  with  the  attached  editorial. 
I  feel  that  the  punishment  was  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  crime. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  hope  you  wU  be  able  to  do  all  that 
I  civilian  can  do  to  see  that  real  justice  Is 
.ifTorded  those  unfortunate  to  be  Involved  In 
a  military  court. 

It  Is  true  that  this  kind  of  reprisal  action 
by  the  military  will  only  further  alienate 
the  "social  protests'"  and  the  young. 

Frank  Pecavich. 

Military  TRibVNAL  Justice  Is  Harsh,  Swift. 
Caspal,  Cruel 

In    the    case    of    Pvt     Nesrey    Dean    Sood 

:iccused    of   mutiny    at    the    San   Francisco 

Stockade,  military  "Justice"  was  harsh,  swift 

nd  almost  casual,  as  It  was  for  two  other 

.ocused  soldiers  charged  also  with  mutiny. 

The  specific  crime  was  to  participate  in  a 
tockade  sit-down  with  26  others  and  to 
mg  "We  Shall  Overcome.""  Involved  In  the 
i  ourt-martlal  was  the  Issue  of  an  order  for 
•he  men  to  return  to  work.  "There  still  is 
ome  question  as  to  whether  Sood  heard  the 
rder. 

In  any  event,  It  took  the  military  court 
nly  46  minutes  to  find  Sood  guilty  and 
..Iter  to  sentence  him  to  15  years  at  hard 
:.ibor.  Two  others  also  received  punitive  sen- 
tences In  court  Judgments  returned  two  days 
later — one  receiving  a  14-year  sentence  and 
•he  other  a  16-year  sentence,  l>oth  at  hard 
l.ibor. 

Unless  higher  tribunals  Intercede,  these 
entences  will  stand. 

Sood  was  not  a  model  soldier.  Indeed,  last 
.September  when  he  was  stationed  in  Alaska, 
;,is  commanders  recommended  he  be  given 
.•n  administrative  discharge.  Thla  by  every 
known  bit  of  evidence  would  have  been  a 
-enslble  and  human  solution  of  Seed's 
.Problem. 

If  the  military  was  out  to  prove  It  la  unde- 
•  erred  by  mercy  or  leniency,  it  has  made  its 
point  and  given  social  protesters  another 
rallying  pwlnt. 

Sood  went  AWOL  when  returning  to  San 
Francisco  to  visit  his  children.  In  a  let- 
ter he  told  the  military  authorities  the 
.Mameda  County  Probation  Department  set 
:  hearing  on  the  case  of  the  children  for  last 
J.in.  28.  This  letter  was  delivered  to  the  stock- 
•de  on  Jan.  22  but  was  not  shown  to  Sood 
u.itll  Jan.  30. 

Sood  was  drafted  Jan.  24,  1967,  when  he 
tt-.is  a  father  of  a  2-year-old  daughter  and 
'.vhen  his  wife  was  pregnant.  He  now  has 
:.xst  custody  of  his  children  and  la  in  the 
middle  of  divorce  proceedings. 

Sood"s  civil  defense  attorney,  Paul  Hal- 
vonlk  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, said  of  the  verdict: 

"Military  justice  Is  to  justice  as  military 
bands  are  to  music." 

In  the  military  it  is  traditional  that  dis- 
obedience to  Ein  order  or  any  display  ol  dis- 
.■:ent  Is  sternly  dealt  with.  Yet  even  here  the 
dispensation  of  discipline  is  ideally  supposed 
to  be  tempered  with  some  degree  of  restraint 
m  authority. 

The  military  is  the  biggest,  toughest  Ud 


on  the  block,  so  to  speak,  but  It  takes  a 
lot  of  doing  for  any  power  to  bring  justice 
down  permanently.  And  so,  It  may  be  decided 
upon  appeal  that  even  the  military  does 
the  nation  an  Injustice  by  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment. 

January  31,  1969. 
Congressman  Leggett, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  deeply,  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  terrible  travesty  of  Justice  going 
on  in  the  San  Francisco  Presidio  mutiny 
trials.  I  am  shocked  and  horrified  at  the 
stockade  conditions  that  led  to  this  mess. 

I  believe  that  you  should  demand  a  full 
Investigation.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  what 
our  young  jjeople  have  been  saying  right 
along:  the  leadership  In  this  country  Is  rot- 
ten at  the  core  I 

Very  sincerely, 

William  Holden. 

Davis,  Calif., 
February  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  Leggett, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  concerning  an  ur- 
gent matter  that  requires  Immediate  action. 
On  Thursday,  February  13,  Private  Nesrey 
Sood  was  sentenced  to  15  (fifteen)  years  nt 
hard  labor  by  an  army  court  martial  for  mu- 
tiny. That  man's  offense,  as  you  wU:  know  If 
you've  been  following  the  case,  was  ref-jslng 
to  go  to  work  In  the  San  Francisco  Presidio 
Stockade  for  a  period  of  one  hour.  The  sit 
down  strike  In  which  he  partook  was  In  pro- 
test to  the  killing  of  another  prisoner  by  a 
guard  a  day  or  two  earlier. 

Fifteen  years!  At  hard  labor.  How  much 
of  your  life  will  the  next  fifteen  years  be? 
How  much  were  those  between  the  ages  of 
26  and  41?  The  man's  three  children  will  be 
grown.  He  will  be  middle-aged  and  destroyed. 
All  this  for  one  hour's  protest  against  what 
he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  felt  was  a  legal- 
ized murder.  If  this  system  Is  that  sensitive 
to  protest,  then  It  must  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
worse  than  I  thought. 

May  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  refusing  to 
cooperate  Is  not  the  same  as  attempting  to 
overthrow  military  authority.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  United  States  cannot  well  af- 
ford such  a  flagrant  disregard  for  Justice  In 
these  tense  times.  I  submit  that.  If  this  sen- 
tence goes  unchallenged,  the  revolutionaries 
I  have  always  rejected  will  be  armed  with  an 
Irrefutable  argument. 

I  plead  with  you,  Mr.  Leggett,  to  Initiate 
a  Congressional  investigation  Into  this  en- 
tire matter,  and  Into  the  whole  system  of 
military  justice.  If  necessary.  I  ask  you  to 
bring  all  the  pressure  possible  to  bear  In 
order  to  halt  the  pending  court  martials  of 
the  other  26  prisoners  Involved  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  already  given,  I  plead, 
but  all  that  Is  human  demands. 

George  Drake. 


Clearlake  Hills,  Calif., 

February  14,  1969. 
Commanding  Ofticeh, 
The  Presidio, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sir:  Shades  of  Hitler!  The  "military 
mind's"  Idea  of  justice  is  completely  alien 
to  the  very  concept  of  democracy.  JUSTICE 
Is  V7hen  the  penalty  Is  proportionate  to  the 
offense.  Tyranny  has  the  same  stench 
whether  from  a  dictator  or  the  military. 

I  wotild  suggest  that  all  ofiBcers  take  a 
refresher  course  In  American  history — par- 
ticularly  the   period   between   1700-1800. 

No  wonder  the  military  has  always  been 
anathema  to  the  American  citizen. 

Yesterday's  court  martial  penalty  Is  out- 
rageous and  Inhumane — and  I  hope  It  will 
not  be  accepted  by  the  public  without  a 
fight. 

Edmxtni)  B.  Bttrkx. 


Davis,    Calif., 
March    10,    1969 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett. 
House  Office   Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  Recently 
three  young  men  in  the  army  were  sentenced 
to  approximately  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor 
for  the  crime  of  mutiny.  The  mutiny  ap- 
parently consisted  of  refusing  to  obey  a  di- 
rect order.  The  Incident  that  precipitated  the 
entire  matter  was  the  shooting  of  another 
soldier  by  a  guard  as  he  walked  away  from 
a  work  detail  and  the  subsequent  "mutiny" 
was  a  protest  demonstration  against  this 
action. 

It  frightens  me  to  think  that  in  this  land 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  young  men  in 
uniform  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
that  I  was  taught  as  a  youngster  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Nazis  and  Communists.  If  we 
find  that  In  order  to  protect  ourselves  we 
have  to  use  instruments  such  as  the  army, 
and  that  such  instruments  contradict  the 
whole  premise  of  our  social  contract,  then  I 
suggest  we  reexamine  either  our  premises 
(which  I  think  will  not  be  found  to  be  want- 
tng).  to  our  way  of  Implementing  them 

On  March  18th  sixteen  more  soldiers  will 
go  to  trial  for  the  same  offense  as  the  first 
three  men.  I  ask  that  you  look  into  this 
urgent  matter  personally  by  contacting  Gen 
Stanley  Larsen.  6th  Army  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and  try  to  get 
the  charges  diminished  or  if  conceivably  pos- 
sible dismissed  and  In  addition  get  the  sen- 
tences of  the  other  three  men  reviewed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

David    M.    Kaplan 

fEBRtARY    14,    1969. 

Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
Chief  of  Staff. 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Westmoreland:  I  am  con- 
cerned that  a  criminal  prosecution  of  a  large 
number  of  young  people  in  your  Presidio 
stockade  m  San  Francisco  is  out  of  hand 
and  may  become  further  aggravated. 

According  to  the  fact  sheet  presented  by 
your  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  to  my  office 
apparently  a  young,  clownish  soldier  on  work 
detail  was  shot  In  the  back  and  killed  at  a 
distance  of  62i-2  feet  when  he  broke  and 
ran  in  front  of  a  guard.  The  young  soldier. 
Private  Bunch,  was  being  confined  for  the 
very  nominal  reason  of  having  been  AWOL. 
The  guard  apparently  did  not  know  the  limits 
of  his  weapon,  a  twelve  gauge  shotgun  loaded 
■with  heavy  No.  4  shot  The  guard  had  appar- 
ently been  pre-alerted   to  the  prank. 

On  this  state  of  this  record,  apparently 
a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  stockade  walked 
away  from  formation,  sat  down  and  began 
singing  and  chanting  as  is  indicated  in  the 
report.  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  two  out 
of  three  investigating  officers  recommended 
that  the  disobedient  persons  be  tried  for  un- 
lawful disobedience.  A  third  investigating 
officer  recommended  a  general  court  martial 
under  a  charge  of  mutiny  which  carries  a 
IX)ssible  death  sentence. 

Apparently  supervisory  authorities  recom- 
mended that  the  minority  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating team  be  accepted  and  a  mutiny 
trial  will  unneceesarlly  take  place  m  San 
FVanclsco  in  the  next  few  days  Admittedly, 
there  will  be  no  request  for  the  death 
penalty.  It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of 
the  defendants  was  convicted  yesterday  on  a 
mutiny  charge  with  penalty  assessed  at  15 
years  at  hard  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  utterly  ridiculous  that 
Army  regulations  can  be  administered  in 
such  an  Inflexible  fashion  as  Is  indicated.  I 
would  think  that  a  trial  of  this  nature  would 
result  In  Army  embarrassment,  ridicule  and 
severe  loss  of  stature  in  the  West.  I  would 
think  that  you  should  recognize  and  set  a 
policy  that  a  severe  mistake  has  occurred, 
that  a  young  man's  life  was  unnecessarily 
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taken,  and  that  protesting  soldiers  should  be 
admonished   for  disobedience  At   most 

One  No  4  shot  p«llet  from  a  twelve-^uge 
shotgun  I  find  quite  adequate  to  kill  »  thirty 
pound  Canadian  honker  I  would  think  that 
a   human    w  )Mld    be   no   less   vulnerable 

Your   urgent   review  of  this   matter  would 
be  earnestly  appreciated 
Very  sincerely. 

Robert  I.    I.eccett. 
Mernhi'r  of  Congress 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

March  5.  1969 
Re  Day  of  Court-Martlals  of  3  more  of  the 
27  •  Day  of  World  Prayer 

Dbab  Mk  Lkocrrr  Michael  Marino  of  Vaca- 
vlUe.  California  la  one  of  the  twenty-seven 
men  being  held  at  the  Presidio  under  charges 
of  mutiny  He  U  a  member  of  your  constitu- 
ency and.  due  to  the  very  limited  publicity 
about  "the  twenty-seven.'  I  am  concerned 
lest  you  remain  unaware  of  and  untroubled 
by  the  affair 

The  public  outrage  Is  growing  against  the 
arbitrariness  and  cold  ruthlessneaa  of  the 
military,  as  exemplified  In  the  outright  per- 
secution of  the  twenty-seven  men  since  the 
murder  of  Private  Richard  Bunch  on  October 
11,  19'e§  We  civilians  Informed  of  these  events 
cannot  stand  for  the  harsh  incarceration  of 
men  who  acted  in  measured,  rational  ways 
according  to  their  conscience  TTiey  had  such 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  and  con- 
fidence that  people  would  respond  i  If  in- 
formed I  and  seek  the  right  ways  to  oppose 
and  end  such  evils  They  did  ail  they  could  to 
contact  the  news  media  and  all  friends  out- 
side the  military  The  result  was  a  stiffening 
of  the  military's  already  vengeful  attitude 

Only  the  Congress  has  complete  control 
over  the  military — supposedly — and  aside 
from  the  President  We  therefore  urge  you  to 
press  for  a  full  congressional  Investigation  of 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
Presidio  We  urge  you  to  press  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual's  civil  rights,  even  in 
uniform  And  above  all  we  aak  you  to  question 
the  state  of  this  country  when  men  of  con- 
science are  oppressed  by  flagrant  and  capri- 
cious misuse  of  authority 

Please  Inform   me   of   actions   you   will   be 
taking  In  response  to  this  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

KHSS.  Lot  KSKLAND. 

DAVtS.  Calit  . 

Feby~UJiry  IS.  1969 
Representative  Robekt  L    Leccett, 
House  Oyice  Buildtng 
Washi'igton,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Li.gi^ett  I  am  writing 
to  isk  you  to  do  whatever  possible  to  aid 
the  twenty-seven  young  Navy  men  being 
sentenced  to  years  of  hard  labor  for  mutiny  ' 
in  San  Prunclsco  Not  only  should  something 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  hd.rah  sentences 
they  are  receiving,  but  conditions  in  the 
stockade  should  also  be  Investigated 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  General  Court 
Martial  Review  Board  In  Washington  ^nd  to 
Congressman  Leggett 

The  military  courts  supptjeedly  a«:t  in  the 
name  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
I  don  t  believe  we  have  a  right  to  remain 
silent  while  this  kind  of  'Justice  is  meted 
out. 

Sincerely. 

.A.LICE  M    Le.v\rz 

Mr  Speaker.  I  al.so  insert  at  this  point 
an  analysis  of  the  factual  situation  here- 
in cancerned.  prepared  by  'The  Commit- 
tee for  the  27."  with  headquarters  at  1029 
Vermont  Avenue,  room  200.  Washington, 
DC  They  have  a  particularly  fine 
analysis  and  commentary : 

The   Presidio   Mi'tiny   Trials 
chronology   of  the     27  ' 

October  11.  1968  Pvt  Richard  Bunch  was 
killed   at   the  San  Francisco  Presidio  with   a 


12-gaLige  shotgun  by  an  unidentified  guard. 
Bunch  was  a  5  4  19-yr  -<)ld  Inmate  of  the 
Presidio  Stockade  who  had  shown  deftnlte 
slgn.s  of  psychological  disturbance  His  fellow 
prisoners  and  the  guards  knew  of  his  ter- 
rifying nightmares  and  his  obsessive  dialogs 
with  himself  He  had  visited  his  mother 
in  Dayton  while  AWOL  last  spring,  and  had 
told  her  that  he  had  died  twice,  been  rein- 
carnated as  a  warlock,  and  had  walked 
through  wall.s  to  visit  her  She  tried  at  that 
time  to  get  him  admitted  to  a  civilian  hos- 
plal  for  psychiatric  care,  as  she  told  the  pub- 
lic in  a  press  conference  In  San  Francisco  on 
October  ;30ih  But  the  hcwpltal  only  turned 
Richard  over  to  M  P  s  She  finally  received  a 
letter  from  an  Adjutant  at  Port  Meade  prom- 
ising psycholt")glcal  care  for  her  son  iThe  otfl- 
olai  later  denied  sending  this  letter,  and 
when  informed  that  Mrs  Bunch  still  had  It. 
dlsml.ssed  it  as  a  mere  form  letter  'i  At  the 
San  Francisco  Presidio.  Richard  was  ex- 
.tmined  by  Army  psychiatrists  and  declared 
iimong  other  things  a  manic  depressive,  (As 
of  Januairy  the  IDepartment  of  the  Army  was 
denying  that  there  was  evidence  that  Bunch 
wa.s  psychologically  disturbed,  yet  the  Army 
IU3  well  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rlch- 
ards  home  state  has  a  copy  of  this  report 
from  the  Presidio  Letterman  General  Hospi- 
tal I  After  Bunch's  death,  his  fellow  prisoners 
and  the  guards  found  suicide  not«s  written 
by  Bunch  saying  One  click  and  Its  over 
all  right  America  111  pay  .  If  you  can't 
give  me  love,  at  least  do  me  the  favor  of 
complete  annihilation  '  (These  notes,  au- 
thenticated by  guards  and  prisoners,  are  In 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  civilian  defen.se 
attorneys  i  On  October  11.  he  obeyed  a  suici- 
dal impulse  to  run  from  a  guard,  was  shot  in 
the  back  without  the  benefit  of  an  order  to 
halt  and  in  the  presence  of  other  guards  who 
Could  have  stopped  him.  and  died  on  the  way 
U.J  Letterman  Hospital  Three  other  prisoners 
were  on  the  work  detail  with  Bunch,  and 
testify  u:>  the  manner  of  his  death  (The 
sworn  testimony  of  Linden  Blake  Is  at- 
tached 1 

That  evening  there  was  a  disturbance  in 
the  stockade  as  Bunch's  death  became  known 
to  his  fellow  Inmates  Shortly  after  the  kill- 
ing the  .\rmy  declared  it  to  be  "justifiable 
homicide' 

October  12.  1968  The  OX  and  Veterans' 
March  for  Peace  was  held  in  San  Francisco 
in   the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon 

Captain  Lamout.  officer  In  charge  o(  the 
stockade  ( he  Is  25  years  old  i .  after  confer- 
ring with  Colonel  Ford.  Provost-Marshal  of 
the  Presidio,  read  to  all  the  assembled  pris- 
oners article  94  of  the  Uniform  Cfxle  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  the  section  covering  mutiny 
Lamont's  explanation  of  his  action  was  that 
he  felt  that  the  disturbance  In  the  stockade 
"he  night  before  cou'd  !>ossibly  grow  into 
mutinous  action 

Several  prisoners  filled  out  .^rmy  DD  510 
forms  (  standard  lomis  (or  requests  and  com- 
munication with  superiors  I  t<j  request  press 
interviews  to  counter  the  .Army  '.erslon  of 
Justltlable  homicide  .ind  to  protest  stockade 
conditions  These  were  subsequently  denied. 
October  14  1968  The  stockade  prisoners 
were  assembled  for  roll  call  and  work  detail 
assignments  at  7  :10  a  m  When  the  name  of 
the  first  man  in  the  group  was  called  out. 
they  ail  answered  Here  "  and  walked  over  to 
a  grassy  corner  In  the  stockade  enclosure 
They  began  to  sing  We  Shall  Overcome"  and 
.\inerlca  the  Beautiful  "  When  they  were 
confronted  by  a  sergeant  they  asked  Ui  see 
Capt  Lamorit  When  he  arrived,  one  of  the 
men  Walter  Palowskl.  rose  and  read  to  him 
:*n  improvised  510  '  form  listing  grievances, 
including  the  killing  of  Richard  Bunch,  and 
making  several  requests  the  elimination 
of  shotgun-type  work  details,  psychological 
evaluation  of  stockade  personnel,  and  bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions  Lamont  walked 
away  refusing  to  listen  He  did  not  fol- 
low the  st(x:kade  Standard  Operating  Pro- 
cedure  requiring    that    he    first    reason    with 


prLsoners.  and  then  use  only  the  mini- 
mum  necessary  means  to  correct  a  dis- 
orderly situation,  he  admitted  later  tha- 
he  had  not  even  read  the  Procedure  Ihe 
prisoners  resumed  their  singing  Lamont  a-- 
tempted  to  read  article  94  to  the  men.  taut  lie 
could  not  be  heard  at)ove  the  singing  hikj 
general  noise  In  the  yard  He  went  to  ,ii 
M  P  car  outside  the  stockade  gate  and  u.sp.j 
Its  loudspeaker  to  order  the  men  to  return  :. , 
the  stockade  building,  and  he  read  article  ,14 
again  Witnesses  at  the  pre-trial  hearliit'.s 
testified  that  he  could  not  be  clearly  heaiu 
becau.se  of  static  In  the  loudspeaker,  that  ::p 
was  partly  hidden  by  the  do<ir  of  the  vehlc,.- 
and  that  he  did  not  identify  himself  when  .  i- 
ordered  the  men  to  return  to  the  bulldliit- 
Capt  Lamont  testified  that  he  had  bet-u 
called  at  5  30  am  about  a  possible  dlsturii- 
ance  that  morning,  but  merely  went  back  •  , 
sleep  When  he  arrived  later  to  deal  with  the 
sitters-down,  he  brought  many  M  P  s.  ;in 
.Army  photographer  (whose  pictures  are  ;r- 
tached)  and  tire  equipment.  He  ordered  water 
thrown  on  the  demonstrators,  but  the  men 
with  the  fire  equipment  refused  to  do  so 
The  Army  admits  that  the  demonstration 
was  entirely  non-violent,  and  that  the  men 
offered  no  resistance  to  being  carried  back 
into  the  building  The  entire  event  t<><.k 
about  an  hour 

October  17.  1968  The  standard  "510  "  forms 
requesting  press  interv'lews  were  pa.«sed  n 
from  Col  McMahon,  Commanding  OflRcer  ■: 
the  Presidio,  to  Lt  Gen.  Larsen.  Command;i.< 
Officer  of  the  Sixth  Army,  with  a  negative  re  - 
ommendatlon  and  the  comment  that  "thtv 
would  get  enough  press  at  their  courts-ma.-- 
tlal."  The  Inevitability  of  court-martial  1  r 
the  men  was  indicated  by  this  commana 
attitude  prevailing  Ijefore  preliminary  he.;r- 
ings  and  pre-trial  Investigation.  Gener.il 
Larsen  denied  the  requests  on  November  7tii 

October  22.  1968:  Capt.  Robert  L.  Paine 
commanding  officer  of  the  Special  Processing' 
Detachment  ( part  of  the  disciplinary  siru  - 
ture  of  the  Presidio) .  who  conducted  the  prt  - 
Umlnary  Investigation  of  the  mutiny  charee 
gave  his  recommendation  to  the  base  leg  i! 
office  that  court-martial  charges  for  mutiny 
be  preferred.  The  base  legal  office  preparea 
the  mutiny  charges  the  next  day. 

Novemljer  5.  1968:  The  article  32  pre-tri.il 
investigation  of  the  charges  began.  Hearing 
Officer  for  the  first  six  was  Capt.  Richard  J 
Millard. 

November  13-26.  1968:  Hearings  were  held 
(or  the  remaining  21.  in  groups  of  18  &  3 

November  18,  1968:  Five  of  the  first  six  ro 
receive  article  32  hearings  underwent  psy- 
chiatric examination  by  Army  psychiatrist? 
who  recommended  discharge  under  Arn.y 
Regulation  635-212  for  four  of  the  five. 

December  7.  1968:  Capt.  Millard  made  his 
official  recommendation  to  Oen.  Larsen  He 
round  that  "the  charge  of  mutiny  under 
article  94  does  not  apply  to  the  facts  of  ;4 
October  1968":  that  the  necessary  element 
of  "intent  to  override  lawful  military  au- 
thority" was  "absent  in  the  present  case 
that  the  case  had  "been  built  up  out  of  r.: 
fair  proportion  ":  that  the  charge  was  .\u 
overreactlon  by  the  Army"  and  a  "misap- 
plication of  a  statute  which  could  lead  to  .i 
further  miscarriage  of  Justice."  He  found 
•hat  there  was  "ample  testimony  in  this  c.i>e 
to  show  that  the  conditions  in  the  stocltaue 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  the  staii  :- 
ards  we  should  expect.  Of  special  slgnlflcan  e 
in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  DD  510  pro- 
cedure for  expressing  grievances,  as  imp.o- 
mented  prior  to  the  demonstration  on  Mon- 
day the  14th  of  October,  was  shoddy  and  in- 
efficient. "  He  recommended  that  there  >» 
only  a  special  court-martial  at  most  df  :> 
fctlven  prisoner  were  not  discharged  for  p-'. - 
chlatric  reasons)  on  a  lesser  charge  of  will- 
ful disobedience.  If  the  six-month  maxlminn 
a  special  court  can  give  were  not  sufficient, 
then  "the  focus  of  the  command  should  le 
on  those  conditions  which  lead  to  su.ii 
demonstrations,  for  in  my  opinion,  one  does 
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not  give  up  six  months  freedom  to  partici- 
pate in  a  short  demonstration  unless  the 
conditions  leading  to  the  demonstration  are 
compelling,"  Capt,  Millard  recommended 
against  General  Court-martial  for  mutiny, 
as  did  another  of  the  hearing  officers.  (A  copy 
of  Capt.  Millard's  report  for  Pvt.  Lawrence  J. 
Zaino  is  attached. ) 

January  16.  1989:  The  Army  announced 
that  the  first  six  men.  whose  hearings  had 
been  conducted  by  Capt.  Millard,  would  stand 
General  Court-martial  for  Mutiny  on  Janu- 
ary 28th.  No  reeson  was  given  for  the  rejec- 
tion   of    Millard's    recommendations. 

January  17,  1969:  Federal  Judge  Stanley 
Welgel  Issued  a  "show  cause"  order  to  the 
military  authorities  of  the  Presidio  as  a  re- 
svilt  of  a  petition  from  Attorney  Terrence 
Halllnan.  to  show  why  confinement  at  the 
Stockade  was  not  "cruel  and  inhuman  pun- 
ishment" and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

January  28.  1969:  Court-martial  proceed- 
ings against  the  first  six  began.  All  six  cases 
were  eventually  recessed  to  later  dates. 

February  6.  i969:  Pvt.  Nesrey  Sood  under- 
went General  Court-martial  for  mutiny. 
Nesrey  Sood  Is  a  25-year-old  native  of  Oak- 
land, California,  who  was  married  and  had 
three  children  before  he  was  drafted  for 
neglecting  to  keep  his  draft  board  properly 
informed  of  his  whereabouts.  He  served  In 
Vietnam,  and  was  eventually  granted  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge.  On  the  way  to  pick  it 
up  he  went  AWOL  to  see  alxtut  his  children, 
who  were  being  neglected.  Shortly  l>efore  his 
court-martial  for  mutiny,  a  certified  letter 
arrived  for  him  at  the  stockade,  and  was 
-igned  for  by  stockade  personnel.  The  letter 
was  from  the  Alameda  County  Superior 
Court  (Oakland  I  informing  him  that  his 
children  had  been  taken  into  custody  by 
the  court  because  of  neglect  and  that  there 
would  be  a  hearing  on  the  disposition  of  the 
case  and,  provision  for  the  children,  to  take 
place  on  January  28th.  If  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  will  concerning  the  children  he  was 
•o  be  present  at  the  hearing  on  the  28th  or 
end  an  attorney  to  represent  himself.  .  .  . 
Tlie  letter  was  not  given  to  Pvt.  Sood  until 
.'anuary  30th.  two  days  after  the  hearing  and 
eight  days  after  It  arrived. 

February  23.  1969:  Pvt.  Nesery  Sood  was 
convicted  of  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  15 
years  at  hard  labor,  dishonorable  discharge, 
.ind  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances. 

February  14,  1969:  The  Courts- martial  for 
two  to  the  first  six  resumed;  Pvt.  Lawrence 
Reidel  and  Louis  Osczplnskl.  A  sound  expert. 
Dr.  Salmon  of  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute and  a  graduate  of  M.I.T..  testified  that 
It  was  "highly  Improbable"  that  the  demon- 
strators of  October  14,  1968  could  have  heard 
the  readings  and  orders  of  Capt.  Lamont, 
even  when  he  used  the  loudspeaker  .  .  .  Dur- 
inc  noon  recess  Osczplnskl  slashed  his 
wrists;  he  was  bandaged  at  the  hospital  and 
returned  to  the  courtroom  .  .  .  Both  young 
men  were  convicted  of  mutiny,  Osczplnskl 
was  sentenced  to  16  years  at  h.ard  labor,  and 
Reidel  to  14.  Both  were  sentenced  to  dis- 
honorable discharge  and  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances  .  .  .  Army  psychiatrists  had 
testified  that  both  Reidel  and  Ocszplnskl  had 
severe  psychiatric  disorders  and  should  be 
given  administrative  discharges;  yet  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  psychiatric  care  In  the 
.sentencing. 

February  17,  1969;  Pvts.  Sood,  Osczplnskl 
.ind  Reidel  were  shipped  to  Port  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  to  begin  serving  their 
sentences. 

Court-martial  began  for  Pvt.  John  CoUp. 
On  the  motion  of  the  defense  a  change  of 
venue  was  granted.  Army  officials  chose  the 
Sixth  Army's  Port  Erwln,  California,  where 
the  trial  resumed  on  Pebniary  24tb. 

February  28,  1969:  John  Collp  was  con- 
victed of  mutiny  and  sentenced  to  four  yean 
at  hard  labor,  dishonorable  discbarge,  and 
total  forfeitures. 

(Colip's     considerably     sborter     sentence 


might  be  correctly  understood  In  the  light 
of  rumors  at  the  stockade  that  if  the  15 
prisoners  whose  trials  are  set  for  March  18. 
and  whose  attorney  Is  Terence  Halllnan. 
would  drop  him  as  their  attorney,  they  too 
would  only  receive  four  years. ) 

March  5,  1969:  The  courts-martial  of  Pvts. 
Dodd,  Yost,  Zalno,  Murphy,  Hayes,  and  Swan- 
son  began.  The  trials  are  currently  (March 
8)  In  the  stage  of  Interrogations  and  motions. 
Certain  indications  of  command  influence 
have  been  revealed  by  the  defense:  military 
defense  attorneys  Capts.  Yearl  and  Sullivan 
made  public  a  letter  from  Col.  Garnett  of  the 
base  legal  office  forbidding  them  to  discuss 
the  case  with  the  press.  They  considered 
such  a  letter  an  affront  to  their  character 
and  professional  integrity.  They  also  re- 
vealed that  they  had  been  contacted  by 
phone  by  a  Major  Jenkins  who  identified 
himself  as  a  friend  of  Mendel  Rivers  and  of 
Lt.  Gen  Stanley  Larsen,  CO.  of  the  Sixth 
Army,  and  who  said  that  Gen.  Larsen  wanted 
to  get  off  the  h(X)k  on  the  trials,  had  re- 
ceived poor  advice,  and  wanted  to  negotiate 
with  the  lawyers.  Yearl  and  Sullivan  told 
Col.  Garnett  of  the  call,  and  he  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  military  lawyers — prose- 
cution and  defense — involved  in  the  case,  and 
said  he  would  hold  an  investigation  of  Ma- 
jor Jenkins  and  his  role.  The  meeting  was 
held  February  9th,  but  as  of  March  6th.  and 
after  several  requests  to  Col.  Garnett  for 
the  results  of  the  Investigation,  the  two 
lawyers  had  heard  nothing  further.  They 
therefore  Issued  a  statement  including  a  let- 
ter they  had  written  to  General  Larsen  by 
way  of  Col.  Garnett  demanding  the  results 
of  the  Investigation  of  the  p>erson  and  role 
of  Jenkins.  They  attempted  to  have  the  law 
officer.  Colonel  Lee,  rule  on  it;  when  he  said 
he  could  not  become  Involved  with  a  "fic- 
titious major,"  Capt.  Sullivan  offered  Jen- 
kins'  address  and  telephone  number.  Col. 
Garnett  had  admitted  to  Yearl  and  Sullivan 
that  there  was  such  a  major.  The  Army  has 
now  admitted  that  Major  Jenkins  did  contact 
Gen,  Larsen  on  the  6th  of  February  but 
denies  that  anyone  has  been  authorized  to 
make  deals  In  the  case.  It  had  previously 
denied  that  Jenkins  had  been  a  contact  for 
Larsen.  Attorney  Lowe,  defending  Private 
Yost,  Indicated  that  if  Larsen  Is  attempting 
to  make  deals  with  the  defense,  he  wanted 
change  of  venue  not  Just  away  from  the 
Presidio,  but  out  of  the  control  of  the  Sixth 
Army  altogether. 

During  the  trial  Private  Yost  suffered  the 
indignity  of  having  his  Purple  Heart  (he  is  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam)  and  other  medals  ripped 
from  his  uniform  by  a  guard  on  the  order  of 
the  prosecution.  The  guard  said  that  Yost 
wasn't  fit  to  wear  them.  On  the  complaint  of 
the  defense,  and  over  the  objection  of  the 
prosecution.  Law  Officer  Lee  ordered  the 
medals  returned. 

Speaking  for  all  seven  attorneys  for  the 
six  accused.  Captain  Fahy  asked  the  Law 
Officer  to  Intervene  to  stop  the  "pattern  of 
harassment"  Just  as  they  had  asked  previ- 
ously of  Gen.  Larsen.  They  asked  Col.  Lee  to 
order  Gen.  Larsen  to  stop  the  harassment  of 
their  clients.  They  submitted  five  affidavits 
indicating  that  their  clients  were  subject  to 
immediate  harassment  for  cooperating  with 
their  attorneys,  and  were  becoming  afraid  to 
do  so.  Atty.  Howard  DeNike  submitted  that 
his  client,  Ricky  Dodd,  had  recently  been 
beaten  up  In  the  stockade:  and  Atty.  Lowe 
that  his  client,  Pvt.  Marino,  had  been  struck 
by  a  sergeant. 

March  18,  1969:  The  courts-martial  for  the 
remaining  15  defendants  begin,  with  Atty. 
Terence  Halllnan  as  civilian  counsel. 

OFFICIAI.    KECOMMENDArlON    FROM    ARMY    HCAR- 
INO     OFFICER     AT     PRETRIAL     INVESTIGATION 

(Note. — This  Is  an  exact  copy  of  Capt. 
Richard  J.  Millard's  report  for  I»vt.  Lawrence 
Zalno.  His  reports  for  the  others  were  almost 
verbatim,  and  copies  are  available.) 

The  charge  of  mutiny  under  Article  94  does 


not  apply  to  the  facts  of  14  October  1968. 
There  are  three  elements  to  the  offense  of 
mutiny,  one  of  which  is  the  intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority.  The  element 
is  absent  in  the  present  case. 

I  find,  however,  there  are  facts  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  charge  of  willful  disobedience 
under  article  90  of  the  UCMJ.  a  lesser  In- 
cluded  offense  of  mutiny   under  Article   94. 

In  my  opinion,  this  case  has  been  biUlt  up 
out  of  all  fair  proportion.  To  charge  Zalno 
and  the  others  with  mutiny,  an  offense  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  harsh  .idmlralty  laws  of 
previous  centuries,  for  demonstrating  against 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  stockade, 
is.  In  my  opinion,  an  overreactlon  by  the 
Army  and  a  misapplication  of  a  statute  which 
could  lead  to  a  further  miscarriage  of  Justice 

Zalno  and  the  others  demonstrated  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  military  regulations  and 
custom,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  lawful 
order  of  Captain  Lamont  to  cease  demon- 
strating and  return  to  the  stockade  building 
For  this  refusal  to  obey.  I  recommend  that 
Private  Lawrence  J.  Zaino  be  tried  by  Spe- 
cial Court-martial,  or  as  an  alternative  th.it 
he  be  separated  from  the  service  with  less 
than  an  honorable  discharge  under  AR 
635212. 

The  two  basic  reasons  for  the  imposition  of 
punishment  are  to  deter  crime  and  to  re- 
habilitate offenders  In  Zaino's  case,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  any  long  term 
confinement  is  likely  to  be  effective  in  re- 
habilitating him.  I  call  vour  attention  to  the 
psychiatric  evaluation  1 1^!  31 1  prepared  by 
Major  Chamberlain  at  SeTterman  Genera: 
Hospital  on  18  Novembe^l968  Dr  Chamber- 
lain feels  that  Private  Lawrence  J  Zaino  h.is 
a  personality  aisoraer  which  makes  it  highly 
unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  adapt  to  tlie 
Army,  and  therefore  recommends  that  he  be 
separated  from  the  .\rmed  Services  as 
expeditiously  .as  possible  under  .^R  635-2r2 
As  far  as  deterrent  to  crime  is  concerned,  I 
feel  that  a  six  month  sentence,  which  Is  the 
maximum  a  Special  Court-martial  could 
adjudge,  is  an  adequate  deterrent  against 
demonstrations  such  as  the  one  that  occurred 
on  14  October  1968,  If  it  is  not  adequate,  then 
the  focus  of  the  command  should  be  on  those 
conditions  which  lead  to  such  demonstra- 
tions, for  in  my  opinion,  one  does  not  give  up 
six  months  freedom  to  participate  in  a  short 
demonstration  unless  the  conditions  leading 
to  the  demonstration  are  compelling 

There  is  ample  testimony  in  this  case  to 
show  that  the  conditions  in  the  stockade 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  the 
standards  we  should  expect  Of  special  sig- 
nificance in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  DD 
510  procedure  for  expressing  grievances,  as 
implemented  prior  to  the  demonstration  on 
Monday  the  14th  of  October,  was  shoddy  and 
Inefficient.  Although  the  conditions  at  the 
post  stockade  were  deficient.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  so  terrible,  or  that  the  pris- 
oners' opportunity  to  express  themselves  was 
so  limited  as  to  be  a  complete  defense  to  a 
disobedience  of  orders.  However,  these  factors 
should  be  considered  as  mitigating  circum- 
stances. 

Considering  all  the  facts,  including  the 
nature  of  the  dlsturtiance.  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  stockade,  the  military 
service  of  the  accused,  the  mental  state 
and  character  behavior  of  the  accused  as 
described  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  un- 
likelihood that  punishment  will  have  any 
rehabilitative  effect,  and  the  established 
policy  that  trial  by  General  Court-martial 
win  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  charges 
can  be  disposed  of  in  no  other  manner  con- 
sistent with  military  discipline.  I  recommend 
trial  by  Special  Court-martial,  or  as  an  alter- 
native, separation  under  AR  635-212.  which 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  accused 

Remarks 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  repwrt  should 
have  taken  so  long,  and  that  the  record  we 
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bkve  of  liie  proc«edlng8  la  ao  poor  There 
La  no  sub8tltut«  for  >  verb*am  cx&nsorlpt  of 
a,  Judicial  proceeding  I  b«lleve  It  is  an 
eaaenUAl  right  of  an  accused  to  have  relevant 
teatlmony  preserved  accurately  KapeclaJly 
la  a  caae  such  u  this  where  the  charges  are 
so  serious  It  Is  unacceptable  to  me  as  an 
attorney  to  believe  that  the  Army  cannot 
afford  t<j  preserve  the  record  accurately 

An  explanation  of  the  time  spent  investi- 
gating the  'hargee  i^  attached  however  I 
feel  It  Is  my  duty  tu  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  three  weeks  were  require<l 
to  have  'he  Tascnpt  'Slc-  of  the  proceed- 
ing typed  Diirlng  "Jils  period  mermrlee  faded 
Bind  It  became  impossible  to  peconstruot 
testimony  which  was  not  recorded,  partially 
recorded     t   recorded   inaccurately 

Capt.   RicHAKo  J    Mrt.L.Aiu) 
V  S    Armi/   Quartermo-tter  Corps 

Prxsidio.  San   Fx.\ncis<.o 

;  This  rep-jrt.  ttigether  with  similar  ones 
for  the  r>The*-  six  men  invr.lved  In  the  first 
Investigative  hearlnK.  was  .'orwarded  from 
Capt  Millard  to  Col  Mcvr.ihon  Post  Com- 
mander. Col  James  Oarnetc  Sixth  Army 
ieyal  cifflce,  and  Lt  Gen  Stanley  Lian»en 
Commanding  Crenerai  uf  the  Sixth  Armv 
^ong  wl.th  copies  af  the  psychiatric  reports 
on  eact^  man  Each  of  the  three  rejected 
Millard's  rept-rt  and  recimmended  General 
C  .urt-martiai  for  mutiny  None  stated  hla 
reaAJas  f  jr  this  rejection  i 

RSMAKK.S  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  Or  THE  AS.VtV 
FAIT  SHCTT  HEGAaorNG  THE  MTTTINT  TSIALS 
AND  STOCK  \DE  CON3mnN3  AT  THE  PRESIDIO 
or   SAN    FEANCISCO 

At  the  end  of  January,  1969.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  response  t>i  inquiries 
from  Congressmen  and  Senators  Issued  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  killing  of  Pvt  Richard  Bunch 
and  the  subsequent  alleged  mutiny  at  the 
PresiJii.  Sti  clt.'ide  Several  Cijngressmen  have 
returned  this  fact  sheet  to  inquiring  citizens. 
some  with  the  note  that  the  Army's  reply 
Ls  self-explanatory  It  Is  our  contention  that 
this  reply  Is  neither  self-expianatory  nor 
completely  accurate  TTils  contention  Is  based 
on  evidence  contained  in  the  Army  s  own 
records  ar.c  first-hand  evidence  o<  both  the 
personnel  and  prisoners  of  the  Presidio 
Stockade 

I  The  .\rmy  fact  sheet  stales  that  the 
prisoner  capacity  of  the  fenced-in  portion  of 
the  Presidio  Stockade  Ls  103  men  The  Army 
fact  sheet  states: 

"A  weekly  check  of  the  prisoner  popula- 
tion for  the  same  day  of  the  week  from  15 
August  1968  to  31  January  la69  revealed  that 
the  population  of  the  fenced  in  portion  of 
the  stockade  exceeded  103  men  on  6  occa- 
sions,  these  were: 

•Sept     5.     1968- IDS 

Sept     13.    1968 110 

Sept    1:1    lyee los 

Out     10.    1968 111 

Jan      16      1969 U2 

Jan     JO     1969  111" 

These  figures  simply  are  not  accurate 
They  are  contradicted  by  the  confinement 
officer  Cap'  Lamunt.  ad  weii  sm  by  the 
sruarOs  aiul  rinsuners  an  November  19  At  the 
Article  32  hearing,  presided  over  by  Capt. 
Howard  McElhatte::  Capt  Lamont  testified 
that  fur  54  days  preceding  the  14  October 
disturbance  the  -.tockade  prti>'>ner  popula- 
tion exceeded  103.  which  is  the  expanded 
capacity  According  to  Army  regulations,  a 
stockade  can  operate  at  emergency  capacity 
for  a  maximum  of  7  days  Lamont  recorded 
in  his  own  handwriting  the  dally  stockade 
fKipulatlon  frcim  l  August  to  28  October  This 
handwritten  record  was  obtained  by  one  of 
the  civilian  defease  attorneys  at  the  Article 
32  hearings 

Sept.  5.    1968^ 126 

Sept  12  1968  126 

Sept  10   1968 125 

Oct    10.   1968-- 130 


Further.  Capt  Lamont's  record  shows  that 
on  14  October,  the  date  of  the  alleged 
mutiny,  the  Stockade  population  was  140. 
On  15  October  It  reached  146  men  On  the 
date  ot  the  second  pre-trial  Investigation. 
the  SUx-kiide  population  was  120.  The  oom- 
plete  record  of  Stockade  population  between 
1  .\ug\ist  and  28  October  1908.  as  listed 
by  Capt  Lamont.  Is  available  We  have  no 
way  to  determine  where  the  O^Mrtment  of 
the  Army  i>btained  Its  figures.  We  know  that 
these  figures  are  contr:ullcted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Capt  Lamont  and  other  people  In 
the  Stockade 

2  On  14  Nov  1968.  during  the  second  pre- 
trial Investigation.  Capt  Lamont  testified  to 
the  shortage  of  rations  In  the  Stockade  He 
stated  that  for  two  weeks  prior  to  14  October. 
the  Stockade  had  been  drawing  rations  for 
li>4  men.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Prisoner 
population  in  t.'ie  Stockade  averaged  128  men. 
and  reached  as  high  as  140  men  on  14  Octo- 
ber The  tension  created  by  overcrowded  con- 
ditions Is  obviously  heightened  by  short 
rations 

3  The  Army  fact  sheet  admits  that  the 
segregation  cells  are  smaller  than  the  size 
permitted  by  DOD  directive 

4  There  have  been  several  investigations 
of  the  Stockade  both  before  and  after  the 
alleged  mutiny  The  general  pattern  Is  that 
previous  to  any  lurmal  tour  or  Investigation, 
the  number  of  the  Stockade  prisoners  Is  de- 
creased In  January.  Gen  Westmoreland 
visited  the  Presldlu  Several  day.s  prior  to  his 
arrival  40  prl.soners  were  removed  from  the 
Stix-kade  A  similar  lowering  of  population 
occurred  befi  re  the  visit  "f  a  representative 
of  Congressman  Whalen  i  R  .  Dayton  i 

3  The  .\rmy  has  stated  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  Pvt  Bunch  was 
mentally  disturbed  They  state  that  he  was 
examined  by  a  psvchoiogist  .it  the  Presidio 
whn  reported  this  lack  of  evidence  .^galn.  It 
is  sr range  that  the  .Army  would  denv  Its  own 
evidence  Besides  the  fact  that  last  May 
Bunch's  miither  tried  to  hiive  him  admitted 
to  a  '-ivlllan  hospital  In  Dayton.  Ohio  and 
that  <he  has  a  letter  from  a  JAG  officer  at 
Ft  Meade  pn'inlsliig  that  her  son  would  re- 
•eive  psychiatric  care,  the  psychiatrist  who 
examined  Bunch  :it  Letterman  Hospital 
Presidlo)  filed  h  written  report  .stating  that 
Bunch  WHS,  among  other  things,  a  manic 
depressive  The  .Army  as  well  !»s  a  member  of 
Congress  has  a  copy  of  this  psychiatric 
evaluation  on  file  P^irthermore.  several  of 
Bunch's  fellow  Stockiide  inmates  have  testi- 
fied that  they  felt  him  to  be  severely  dis- 
turbed In  Bunch's  cell  after  his  death  sev- 
eral hand  scrawled  notes  were  discovered 
indicating  his  disturbed  mental  state  and 
suicidal  tendencle.s  The  notes  were  bniught 
out  of  the  Stockade  by  a  guard  and  given  to 
an  attorney  Mr  Terrence  Halllnan  The 
guard  and  the  prisoners  .saw  those  notes  and 
will  testify  to  their  authenticity 

6  There  were  three  cither  prisoners  cm  the 
work  detail  the  morning  of  October  11th  who 
witnessed  the  killing  of  Richard  Bunch  These 
three  were  In  the  immediate  proximity  of 
Bunch  and  the  guard:  further  down  the  street 
there  were  three  other  witnesses  i  according 
Uj  t.^e  Army  fact  sheet  i  T\vo  of  the  prisoners 
i.>ii  the  detail  state  that  they  heard  Bunch  ask 
the  guard  ;f  he  would  shoot  him  If  he  tried 
to  escape  The  guard  answered  he  would  have 
to  try  In  order  to  find  out  The  Army  fact 
sheet  confirms  this  dialogue  and  Indicates 
that  the  guard  believed  Bunch  was  Joking  " 
Pvt  Linden  Blake,  a  member  of  the  work  de- 
tail, testified  tjiat  he  told  Bunch  to  stop 
bugging"  the  guard  Moments  after  the  dia- 
logue between  Bunch  and  the  guard.  Bunch 
began  to  run  down  the  street  Pvt  Blake.  In 
sworn  testimony  stated  he  heard  the  click 
of  the  guard  s  shotgun  and  turned  to  see  him 
fire  the  gun.  hitting  Bunch  In  the  back  (Pvt 
Linden  gave  sw.  rn  statement  under  penalty 
of  perjury  in  US    Federal  Court.  San  Fran- 


cisco, case  no  50666,  aa  to  what  happened. 
His  testimony  is  attached.) 

7.  Of  the  six  witnesses  referred  to  in  the 
Army  fact  sheet,  four  testified  that  they  did 
not  hear  the  guard  call  "half  even  once  be- 
fore shooting  Bunch:  three  of  these  witnesses 
were  In  immediate  proximity  to  the  guard 
and  they  heard  and  saw  only  the  shooting. 
The  two  who  said  they  heard  the  order  to  halt 
were  further  down  the  street.  The  three 
closest  witnesses  testified  that  Bunch  wa.s 
shot  at  a  range  of  25  to  35  feet;  the  Army  re- 
port says  It  was  a  range  of  62»2  feet.  Either 
estimate  may  be  true  Neither  estimate 
changes  the  substance  of  the  act. 

8  On  October  12th  a  so-called  "G.I.  ana 
Veterans'  Peace  March"  was  held  in  Saju 
Pranctsco  Personnel  at  the  Presidio  were  re- 
stricted to  base  that  day  Capt  Lamont  te.<- 
tlfied  at  the  Article  32  hearing  that  o: 
October  12.  he  read  Article  94  of  the  tJCMJ 
the  mutiny  charge,  to  all  the  prisoners  :i: 
the  Stockade:  he  testified  that  the  reason 
for  doing  this  was  "shock  value,"  as  he  ou^- 
pecied  there  might  be  some  disturbances  l;i 
the  stockade  because  of  the  killing  of  Bunch 

9  There  Is  basic  agreement  on  what  tran- 
spired on  October  14th  As  the  Armv  fac- 
sheet  outlines  "At  0730.  14  October  1968.  • 
work  formation  was  assembled  at  the  stock- 
ade. When  the  first  prisoner's  name  w,ts 
called.  28  prisoners  left  the  formation,  walked 
away,  sat  down  and  began  singing  and 
chanting  "  .\bout     forty     minutes     late.- 

"twenty-flve  military  policemen  entered  the 
stockade  and  escorted  the  demonstrator5 
from  the  scene  No  force  was  required  other 
than  physically  carrying  some  of  the  prison- 
ers oti   ■ 

10.  The  Army  has  made  much  of  the  fac: 
that  two  of  the  prisoners  involved  m  tiu- 
demonstration  have  testified  In  such  a  way 
;is  to  damage  the  case  of  the  rest. 

a  Pvt  Peters  left  the  group  when  Capt 
Lamont  arrived.  The  Army  reports  him  ;u 
saying  that  he  heard  that  The  action  con- 
stituted a  mutiny  However.  Pvt.  Peters  went 
.\WOL  the  next  day  and  he  has  not  returned 
to  custody  to  date. 

b  Pvt  Swanson  states  "he  wanted  to  leavt 
the  sit-down  but  was  forced  to  remain  by 
the  other  members  of  the  group."  In  view- 
ing the  video  tape  and  pictures  taken  b' 
.\rmy  photographers  of  the  demonstration.  :; 
seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have  beei: 
forced  to  remain  In  the  group 

11.  Among  other  things  the  prisoners 
chanted,  they  called  for  iCapt.)  Lament  and 
Major  Homel  i  the  Post  Judge  Advocate  i 
When  Capt  Lamont  arrived,  one  of  the  prls- 
uners  aro.se  and  attempted  to  read  him  a  Us: 
ut  grievances.  .According  to  Capt.  Lamonff 
testimony  fon  Feb.  3,  1969)  the  demands 
were : 

"We  want  elimination  of  all  shotgun  t>-pe 
work  details." 

"We  want  complete  psychological  evalua- 
tions of  all  personnel  before  they  are  allowed 
to   work    In    the   Stockade   " 

"We  want   better   sanitary  conditions." 

The  prisoner  also  read  a  protest  of  the 
killing  of  Richard  Bunch  and  the  Army's 
verdict   of  justifiable  homicide. 

12  Instead  of  following  the  Army  Regula- 
tion contained  In  the  Standard  Operating 
Procedure  of  the  Stockade,  which  Instructed 
him  to  first  reason  with  the  prisoners  and 
then  to  use  the  minimum  amount  of  force 
to  resolve  the  situation.  Capt.  Lamont  Im- 
mediately began  to  read  them  Article  94  o<. 
the  UCMJ  (the  mutiny  charge).  When  he 
was  signaled  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  he 
went  outside  the  stockade  compKDund  to  <> 
nearby  MP  car  and  used  Its  loudspeaker 
According  to  the  prosecution,  he  also  or- 
dered the  men  to  return  to  the  stockade 
building.  However,  witnesses  testify  that 
Capt  Lamont  did  not  Identify  himself  while 
using  the  loudspeaker  and  that  he  was  at 
least  partially  blocked  from  view  by  the  car 
door.  Further,  a  Dr.  Salomon,  a  sound  expert 
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from  Stanford  Research  Institute,  testified 
lit  the  first  trials  that.  In  all  probability,  the 
prisoners  could  not  hear  Capt.  Ijamont  even 
over  the  loudspeaker.  Other  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  static  In  the  loudspeaker  made 
It   difficult  to  hear  Capt.   Lamont. 

13.  The  Army's  fact  sheet  on  the  Incident 
.tlso  falls  to  mention  that: 

a.  According  to  Capt.  Lamont's  own  testi- 
mony, he  had  been  notified  by  a  stockade 
guard  at  0630  on  14  October  that  there  was 
possibility  of  a  disturbance  In  the  stockade 
that  morning.  He  testified  that  at  the  time 
he  went  back  to  sleep  and  took  no  preventa- 
tive measures  to  avoid  any  problems. 

b.  Capt.  Lamont  was  called  to  the  stockade 
at  0730  14  October.  "When  asked  by  one  of 
the  attorneys  at  the  first  trial  why  be  did  not 
take  steps  that  had  less  severe  potential  than 
reading  the  mutiny  charge,  he  testified  that 
his  mind  was  fixed  from  the  beginning  on 
mutiny  as  the  proper  charge  to  make.  His 
own  statement  is  further  substantiated  by 
the  fact  that  he  arrived  at  the  stockade  with 
a  photographer  and  fire  engine. 

c.  "When  asked  why  he  did  not  follow  the 
.Standard  Operating  Procedure  manual  direc- 
tive that  he  attempt  to  reason  with  the 
croup,  he  stated  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  directive.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
^Totip  had  called  for  him  and  had  attempted 
to  communicate  their  grievances.  It  seems 
lair  to  assume  that  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
reason  with  the  men  may  have  resolved  the 
disturbance. 

14.  According  to  the  Army's  fact  sheet,  two 
■  ■:  the  three  Article  32  Investigating  Officers. 
f.ipt.  Richard  Millard  and  Capt.  James 
Brander.  recommended  against  bringing  the 
mutiny  charge.  Capt.  Millard.  In  his  official 
report  stated  that  the  facts  of  14  October 
did  not  suppwrt  the  mutiny  charge.  Further, 
he  said  that  In  his  opinion  the  case  had  "been 
I'uUt  up  out  of  all  fair  proportion."  He  rec- 
ommended a  Special  Court-martial  with  a 
maximum  sentence  of  6  months,  stating  that 
,r  'iuch  a  punishment  '"were  not  adequate  de- 
terrent to  such  demonstrations,  then  the  fo- 
I  '.IS  of  the  command  should  be  on  the  condi- 
tions in  the  stockade  which  gave  rise  to  such 
disturbances."  Capt.  Millard  reported  that 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  conditions  in  the  stockade  were  sub- 
standard In  particular,  he  noted  that  the  DD 
olO  procedure  for  filing  grievances  was 
"  !-.oddy  and  Inefficient  "  Capt.  James 
Brander  recommended  a  general  court-mar- 
tial for  willful  disobedience.  Both  men 
p  "inted  to  the  mitigating  circumstances  of 
tue  disturbance. 

15  The  Army  fact  sheet  states  that  the  de- 
i  liion  to  proceed  with  the  mutiny  charge 
•..as  based  on  complete  investigation,  allied 
;■  ipers  and  Intermediate  commanders'  recom- 
mendations. It  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
this  more  complete  Information  would  be.  as 
the  hearing  officers  reviewed  ail  of  the  avail- 
.iijle  evidence  Defense  attorneys  have  alleged 
that,  m  fact,  the  Sixth  Army  Judge  Advo- 
i  lie.  Col.  James  Garnett.  prejudiced  the  de- 
cision by  the  manner  in  which  he  presented 
ii:s  recommendations  to  Lt  Gen.  Larsen. 

!6.  Bsksed  on  testimony  from  all  the  civilian 
attorneys  involved  In  the  case  and  reports 
irnm  the  27  men  themselves.  It  Is  not  accu- 
r.iie  to  cive  the  impression  that  one  or  a 
LTDup  of  civilian  attorneys  were  backing  the 
Mt-rtown  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
:liere  are  over  100  civilian  attorneys  in  the 
Bay  Area  who  have  agreed  to  hEuidle  military 
rises  free  of  charge.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
i>fithered  military  authorities  at  the  Presidio 
for  some  time.  Last  summer,  one  of  these  at- 
torneys made  public  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Presidio  in  which 
lie  called  the  group  of  attorneys  "unethical." 

17  TTie  Army  fact  sheet  mentions  a  Decem- 
lur  1968,  motion  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
:n  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Terrence  Halllnan  for 
a  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  and  mandamus  and 
Injunctive    relief    to    be    granted    regarding 


stockade  conditions.  It  notes  that  his  motion 
was  denied  by  Judge  Wlegel  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  not  exhausted  all  military 
channels.  It  does  not  mention  that  after  the 
same  motion  was  denied  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  Judge  Wlegel  accepted  Mr. 
Halllnan'B  motion  Into  consideration  and  on 
January  16,  1969  issued  a  show  cause  order 
to  the  Sixth  Army  why  Mr.  Halllnan 's  motion 
should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
articles  from  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, dated  February  18,  1969: 

Excessive  Zeal  in  MirriNT  Cases 

There  Is  understandable  public  concern 
over  the  severity  of  the  sentences  In  the  first 
courte-marltal  of  the  Presidio  "mutineers," 
the  young  OI  stockade  prisoners  who  staged 
a  singing,  sit-down  protest  at  the  Presidio 
last  October.  The  sentences  of  three  men 
thus  far  tried  average  15  years  and  give  good 
Indication  of  what  other  defendants  can 
reasonably  expect. 

These  are,  of  course,  extremely  harsh 
penalties  to  be  visited  upon  young  men  who 
mistakenly  thought  that  the  form  of  civilian 
protest  could  be  transferred  to  military  life. 
and  military  guard  house  life  at  that.  Most 
of  the  defendants  were  either  being  held 
for  trial  for  being  absent  without  leave  or 
had  been  found  guilty  of  this  transgression. 
Their  cases  have  found  sympathetic  and  mili- 
tant support  from  those  who  oppose  the 
"Vietnam  war,  which  has  tended  to  color  the 
emotions  involved. 

We  do  not  question  the  authority  of  the 
armed  forces  to  punish  those  guilty  of  mutiny 
with  severity,  for  it  is  the  highest  of  crimes 
which  persons  subject  to  military  law  can 
commit,  taking  its  place  alongside  treason. 
sedition  or  murder.  It  can  be  a  capital 
offense  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Any  organization  "which  exists  by 
virtue  of  discipline  and  obedience  must  re- 
gard its  breach  seriously. 

However,  in  the  Presidio  demonstration — 
for  it  was  nothing  more  than  that — we  must 
agree  with  the  findings  of  Army  Captain 
Richard  J.  Millard,  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  who  Investigated  the  cases  and 
recommended  how  they  should  be  handled. 
A  charge  of  mutiny,  he  wrote,  "has  in  its 
roots  the  harsh  admiralty  laws  of  previous 
centuries."  He  urged  that  the  27  accused  be 
tried  not  by  general  court  martial,  but  by 
special  courts  which  have  authority  to  im- 
pose only  a  maximum  term  of  six  months. 
Millard  did  not  believe  that  a  mutiny  had 
occurred  but  said  that  there  was  certainly 
"willful  disobedience  of  an  order."  a  much 
lesser  offense. 

In  pursuing  mutiny  prosecutions,  we  be- 
lieve the  officers  responsible  have  acted  to 
create  a  cause  celebre.  It  is  virtually  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  long  prison  terms  will  be 
ameliorated  by  the  review  process.  In  the 
meantime,  all  that  will  have  been  accom- 
plished is  to  portray  the  Army  as  an  Institu- 
tion anxious  to  administer  punishment  "with 
excessive  zeal.  This  Is  hardly  the  idea  that 
those  resF>onslble  for  the  trials  wanted  to  con- 
vey to  the  public. 


On  OmcERs  and  Army  Discipline 
(By  Royce  Brier) 

Casual  students  of  our  history  know  more 
about  the  military  attitude  toward  discipline 
from  the  Civil  War,  than  from  any  other  war. 

They  know  this  because  Ida  M.  Tarbell  In 
her  Life  of  Lincoln  included  an  app>endlx  list- 
ing some  500  cases  where  the  FTesident  sus- 
p>ended  death  sentences  imposed  by  courts 
martial.  This  intercession  was  by  telegrams 
directed  to  district  commanders. 

Most  of  them  deal  with  sleeping  sentries 
and  deserters,  and  there  are  few  mutiny  cases, 
though  several  occurred.  In  one  big  one  In 
Tennessee  a  whole  brigade  went  on  a  rampage 
and  burned  the  camp  of  another  brigade.  The 


aftermath  of  this  event  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

Lincoln  was  explicit  he  would  not  counte- 
nance execution  of  buck  privates  while 
"wily"  civilian  obstructors  of  recruiting  were 
winning  short  sentences  from  military  com- 
missions. This  "wily"  outside  influence  on 
soldiers  charged  with  military  offenses  could 
well  establish  a  precedent  for  more  modern 
circumstances  of  military  discipline. 

Last  October  a  prisoner  at  the  Presidio  was 
shot  and  killed,  allegedly  while  attempting 
escape  from  a  work  gang.  In  protest  27  other 
prisoners  staged  a  sit-down,  called  mutiny. 

The  first  of  the  accused  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  consisting  of  two  colonels  and  four 
lieutenant  colonels.  He  is  N.  D.  Sood,  25.  of 
Oakland.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

Sood  has  a  considerable  army  record  of 
clashes  with  his  superiors.  He  is  an  impassive 
young  man  and  appears  to  be  mentally  nor- 
mal, which  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  sit-down.  After  five  days 
of  hearing,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

The  record  indicates  Sood.  just  prior  to  the 
October  incident,  was  under  emotional  stress 
over  domestic  difficulty  involving  divorce  and 
custody  of  his  children. 

It  is  rare  that  an  army  officer  reaching  a 
colonelcy  Is  not  held  In  a  mold  regarding  dis- 
cipline, especially  touching  refusal  to  obey 
orders  or  any  conspiracy  thereof.  This  mold 
was  set  in  our  beginnings  ( which  derived 
from  British  army  practice) ,  and  is  conspicu- 
ous in  army  thinking  at  West  Point. 

The  uses  of  army  punishment  as  a  deter- 
rent, or  example,  to  prevent  a  breakdown  of 
discipline,  is  a  commonplace  part  of  the  mold. 
Further,  court  martial  officers  are  conscious 
the  accused  often  wins  modification  of  sen- 
tence on  appeal,  if  not  executive  clemency 
from  the  President,  and  so  tend  to  stiff  sen- 
tences to  offset  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  severity  of  Soods  sen- 
tence is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  other  Interests  are  involved. 
He  is  manifestly  not  good  .soldier  material, 
and  in  fact  was  about  to  be  mustered  out 
before  the  Presidio  trouble. 

This  sentence  should  be  diminished  to 
reasonable  proportions,  by  the  President  If  by 
no  one  else.  You  cannot  disregard  defiance  In 
an  army  and  keep  a  good  army  But  neither 
can  you  impose  Draconian  punishment  and 
keep  a  good  army,  despite  fixed  military 
theory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  "Chronologj*  of  Presidio 
Stockade  Mutiny,"  by  Gene  Castellano 
Florida: 

Chronology  of  Presidio  Stockade   "ML-TiNy" 
(By  Gene  Castellano  Florida i 

Louis  Osczeplnski  is  not  a  household  name 
but  the  Armys  court  martial  of  him  and  26 
other  soldiers  for  alleged  mutiny  has  become 
a  matter  of  national  significance 

Three  of  the  27  prisoners  in  the  Presidio 
stockade  who  staged  a  sit-down  strike  last 
October  in  protest  over  the  killing  of  another 
prisoner  and  alleged  unsanitary  conditions 
there  have  been  convicted. 

Osczeplnski.  a  Florida  resident,  is  one  of 
them. 

Here  is  a  chronological  record  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  since  the  "mutiny  as 
compiled  from  the  dispatches  of  United  Press 
International  and  information  furnished  The 
Times  Herald-Record  by  Brian  Drolet  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Mill- 
tar  v  Prisoners.  San  Francisco. 

May,  1968:  Pvt.  Richard  Bunch.  19.  was 
AWOL  and  his  mother  tried  to  have  him  ad- 
mitted to  a  DaytoQ.  Ohio,  hospital  for  psy- 
chiatric observation.  Tlie  hospital  notified 
military  authorities  and  Bunch  was  picked 
up. 

His  mother  reportedly  has  a  letter  in  her 
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po8s«a8lon    promising    Bunch    would    receive 
paychlatnc  care 

An  Army  psychiatrist  from  Letterman 
General  Hospital.  San  Pranclsco,  who  exam- 
ined the  5  toot  4.  120-pound  soldier  found  he 
was  a   'manic  depreaalve   " 

Oct  II  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Pvt  Linden  BlaJte  In  the  Federal  utstrict 
Court  of  Northern  California  on  Nov  22  I 
flrst  noticed  Richard  Bunch  was  txitherlng 
the  guard  asking  him  question^  such  as 
Would  you  shoot  me  if  I  ran*"'  Aa  we  went 
b«ck  lnU3  the  street  to  croes  It  I  heard  Bunch 
say  something  like  Aim  for  my  head  '  cr 
'You'd    better   shoot    to    kill  ' 

Bunch  and  the  guard  were  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  two  other  members  of  the 
detail.  CoUp  (next  to  come  to  trial  i  and 
Relnv'.  were  In  the  supply  room,  and  I  was 
on  the  sidewalk  with  my  back  to  Bunch  and 
the  guard 

I  heard  footsteps,  and  the  click  of  the 
shotgun  being  rocked  and  I  turned  ti)  see 
the  guard  aim  and  Are  hitting  Bunch  In  the 
small  of  the  back   " 

Blake  testified  that  no  [~ommand  of  '  half 
•*■»«  Hlven  and  that  Buni'h  was  about  25  to 
30  feet  from  the  guard  when  he  was  ahot 

Hours  after  the  killing,  the  army  l.ssued  a 
verdlct'of  justifiable  homicide  although  it 
promls*a  further  investigation 

That  evening  there  was  a  small  riot  In  the 
stockade  presumably  in  protest  of  the 
shooting 

Oct  12  The  OI  and  Veterans'  March  for 
Pea<:e  was  held  in  San  Francisco  (This  Is 
part  of  evidence  the  Army  contends  showed 
the  trials  were  being  turned  Into  'some  sort 
of   anti-war   circus  '  j 

Oct  14  At  7  .30  am  27  of  the  men  as- 
sembled for  a  work  detail  broke  ranks, 
walked  to  a  spot  on  the  <rass.  and  sat  down 
They  sang  We  Shall  Overcome"  and  Amer- 
ica. The  Beautiful,  '  and  asked  the  sergeant 
in  charge  to  summon  the  Presidio  com- 
mander   Capt    Robert  S    Lamont 

When  he  arrived  i  with  a  photographer 
and  a  Sretrucki.  P\t  Waiter  Polowski  read 
a  list  of  grie'. ances  including  the  killing  of 
Bunch  and  5hot<r\in-carrylng  bv  guards. 
Capt  Lamont  used  the  loudspeaker  system  of 
a  military  p)ollce  car  to  read  the  charge  of 
mutiny   to   "he  27 

(Testimony  at  Osczeplnskl's  court  martial 
revealed  the  captains  voice  could  not  be 
heard  olearly  t 

Nov  5  and  13  26  Article  32  (mutiny* 
hearings  for  the  27  were  held 

Nov  18  Osc^epln3kl  and  four  others  un- 
derwent psychiatric  e.xamlnatlon  MaJ  T  J 
Chamberlain  who  evaluated  Osczeplnskl. 
recommended  he  be  separated  from  the 
.Army  under  AR  636-212  •  i  be  given  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge) 

Dec  7  Hearing  officer  Cap'  Richard  J 
Millard  officially  recommended  :.j  Gen. 
Stanley  Larsen.  Sixth  .Army  com.mander  that 
the  flrst  six  pn.soners  i  Includl.'iK  Osc^epln.skl  i 
not  be  tried  for  mutiny  on  the  grounds  that 
the  facts  of  the  Oct  14  Incident  did  not  sup- 
port the  charge 

Jan  18  The  Army  ofBclally  announced  It 
would  bring  the  flrst  six  alleged  mutineers  to 
trial  at  a  general  court  martial 

Jan  28  Cjurt  martial  proceed;ngs  against 
the  six  were  begun  four  were  granted  con- 
tinuances .Attorneys  for  Lawrence  Reidel  of 
Crescent  City  Calif  and  Osczeplnskl  began 
their  cases 

Feb  5  The  trials  of  Osczeplnskl  and  Reidel 
were  ordered  recessed  until  a  medical  board 
could  determine  their  mental  condition 

Feb  6  Pvt  Nesrey  Sood  stood  trial  for 
mutiny 

Feb  13  Sood  was  convicted  of  mutiny  and 
sentenced  to  15  years  at  hard  labor,  forfeiture 
of  ill  pay  and  allowances,  and  a  dishonorable 
discharge 

Feb  14  Adjudged  sane.  Osczeplnskl's  court 
martial  resumed  During  a  recess,  he  slashed 
his  wrists 


Feb  15  After  only  55  minutes  of  delibera- 
tion the  court  martial  oourd  convicted  the 
two  privates  of  mutiny  sentenced  Oeczepin- 
,skl  to  16  years  at  hard  labor  and  Reidel  to 
14.  and  ordered  tnem  dishonorably  discharged 
with  loss  of  pay 

Oszceplnski  was  given  the  longer  sentence 
because  he  repMjrtedly  had  been  convicted 
twice  of  being  AWOL 

Feb  17  Reidel  Osczeplnskl.  and  Sood  were 
shipped  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan  .  to  begin 
serving  their  sentences' 

Two  Warwick  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war 
David  O'dell  and  Donald  Puff  presented  a 
petition  requesting  a  new  trial  on  a  lesser 
charge  and  a  reduction  in  sentence  t<j  the 
Warwick  and  Florida  American  Legion  Poet 
No  action  was  taken 

Feb  20  Petitions  were  reportedly  circulat- 
ing throughout  Orange  County  protesting 
Osczeplnskl's  conviction  and  sentence  O'dell 
and  Puff  had  gathered  200  signers  In  two 
days 

Warwick  Legion  Cfimmander  Aaron  H.is- 
brouck  submitted  the  Warwick  men's  request 
to  a  meeting  of  county  Legion  officers  It  was 
left  up  to  members'  discretion  'Ahelher  to 
sign 

Feb  24  Sena  Jacob  K  Javlts  and  Charles 
E  OcxKleil  and  Rep  .Martin  B  .McKneally 
R  27.  called  for  detailed  rep<3rt«  from  Army 
Secretary  .Stanley  Resor  on  the  "very  severe  ' 
sentence  aw.irrted  Otc/cplnskl 

I  include  now  an  article  from  the  .San 
Francisco  Chronicle  datfd  March  8.  en- 
titled      Hara.s.sment    at  Presidio": 
H<R.<.saME.NT  "   AT  Presidio 
By  Cieorge  .Murphy  i 

Defense  attorneys  for  six  Presidio  GIs 
charged  with  mutiny  told  a  c<^)urt -martial 
there  yesterday  their  clients  are  undergoing 
a  "pattern  of  harassment"  at  the  Presidio 
stockade 

If  our  clients  aid  us  In  their  defense,  they 
.are  subject  to  Immediate  reprisals  "  Captain 
Thomas  Fay.  one  of  the  mllltarv  defense  at- 
torneys, told  the  law  iifflcer  Colonel  John 
G   Lee 

Fay  noted  that  on  Wednesday  the  defense 
had  asked  Lee  to  order  haras.smen:  at  the 
stockade  to  slop,  and  Lee  had  said  the 
proper  authority  to  issue  sutii  .in  order  was 
the  Sixth  Army  commander  Lieutenant 
General  Stanley  Larsen 

We  sent  afBdavltsi  to  General  Larsen. 
showing  the  pattern  of  harassment  of  <iur 
clients  but  we  have  received  no  reply  and 
the  action  continues."  Pay  said. 

Fay  then  Introduced  live  affidavits  claim- 
ing brutal  treatment  into  the  record  and 
Lee  said  he  would  forward  them  to  the  com- 
manding general 

The  prosecutor,  Captain  John  P  Novlnger 
objected  that  the  aJOdavlts  did  not  have  to 
go   into   the  record   and   asked 

Is  the  defense  dolni;  this  Just  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press' " 

Civilian  alUjrney  David  Lowe  said  the  only 
reason  for  the  affidavits  being  recorded  was 
"to  make  sure  that  any  reviewing  board  or 
court,  far  from  this  time  and  place,  can  get 
a  full  record  of  what  happened  at  the 
Presidio  ' 

Lowe  later  said  that  not  only  the  six  GIs 
on  trial  now  but  14  others  awaiting  trial 
are  being  harassed  at  the  stockade 

He  said  that  one  of  those  awaiting  trial. 
Private  Richard  Moreno,  "didn't  make  a 
square  comer  when  he  marched  at  the 
stockade  at  noon  today  and  a  sergeant  hit 
him  with  his  flst  in  front  of  five  of  these 
bijys  on  trial   " 

Novlnger  said  an  InvesUgaUon  of  the 
charges  i>rlginaJly  made  on  Wednesday  "Is 
now  under  way   " 

By  the  time  Lee  iiUJourned  the  court  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  seven  defense  .ittorneys 
had  concluded  their  te<llou8.  repetitive  and 
at  times  ludicrous  examination  of  the  nine- 
offlcer  court-martial 


During  the  questioning,  two  of  the  officers 
said  they  were  surprised  at  the  length  of 
sentences  given  convicted  mutineers  In  ear- 
lier trials  The  sentences  ranged  from  4  to 
16  years 

Colonel  Leonard  R.  Daens  said  he  was  "sur- 
prised at  the  severity"  of  the  prison  terms 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B  Campbell 
said  "Anytime  you  get  a  man  getting  14 
years,  that's  a  stiff  sentence  " 

When  the  trial  resumes  Monday.  Lee  will 
hear  arguments  from  the  defense,  which 
wants  a  change  of  venue  from  the  Presidio 

The  defense  contends  that  because  of  the 
atmosphere  and  demonstrations  In  the  Bi.\ 
Area  favoring  the  GIs,  there  Is  a  "mllltar\ 
backlash  "  which  could  hurt  the  defendants 

In  the  first  trials  of  three  defendant!, 
held  at  the  Presidio,  the  sentences  were   14 

15  and  16  years  In  the  last  trial,  held  ai 
Port  Irwin  In  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  defend- 
ant got  four  years. 

I  include  now  an  article  from  the  San 
Francisco  Elxaminer  dated  Februarj-  2(i 
on  "Uneven  Justice,"  and  an  article  from 
the  Examiner,  dated  March  8.  "Haras.slnt: 
In  Mutiny  Case  Cited": 

I  Prom  the  San  Pr.inclsco  Examiner,  Feb    .'n 
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Uneven    Ji'S'Hce 

(By  Dick  .Nolan  1 

Recent  events  at  the  Presidio  su^Ke,^; 
rather  glumly  to  me  that  my  own  inky  trade 
has  been  much  remiss  In  ferreting  out  the 
facts  m  military  courts  martial. 

Struck  by  the  severity  of  sentences  p.is.sed 
upon  three  young  military  offenders  1 14.  15. 

16  years  at  hard  labor*.  I  turned  to  the 
archives  to  see  what  other  military  courts 
had  done  -  just  for  comparison. 

Crime  and  punishment,  and  the  contrast 
between  law  and  Justice,  has  been  one  of  my 
hobbles  for  years  I  have  a  bulging  file  in 
the  subject  It  Is  fascinating.  In  a  horrul 
kind  of  way.  to  see  whom  society  punishe-> 
for  what   and  how  severely. 

It  Is  also  encouraging,  on  days  when  'ln' 
Journalist  glooms  darkly  on  a  wasted  life  :>. 
and  .scraps  of  evidence  that  the  dlfferenci- 
between  Justice  and  tyranny  very  often  de- 
pends on  how  much  gets  printed  In  a  ktlven 
case  .Nice  to  reflect  that  we  sene  an  oc- 
casionally useful  purpose,  and  that  our  world 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  worse  off  without 
us 

But  any  time  I  tend  to  take  too  much 
satisfaction  i  "find  a  desideratum  and  meet 
It  ")  the  crime  iV  punishment  llle  can  alw.iv.- 
produce  an  item  to  bring  me  down  again 

In  the  present  doings,  a  brief  cUppinn 
datellned  May  8  1966  a  crackdown  on  bl.ick 
marketing,  currency  manipulation,  profiteer- 
ing and  other  enterprising  crimes  In  Saigon 

.Astonishing'  Our  report  (and  with  all  thos*- 
reporters  in  Vietnam  i  said  "a  couple  o: 
dozen"  Americans  some  soldiers  and  some 
civilians,  had  been    punished   " 

The  names  of  the  offenders  were  not  di- 
vulged .Nor  did  the  Pentagon  permit  issu- 
ance of  any  information  on  the  punishments, 
although  It  was  disclosed  that  "at  least 
some  "  of  the  soldiers  had  been  sentenced  by 
court  martial" 

End  of  dispatch  End  of  information  .Ami 
for  all  my  researches  can  turn  up.  end  ni 
inquiry 

QueKtIon  In  the  context  of  the  Presidio 
sentenclngs  How  seriously  did  the  .Army 
take  the  Saigon  pllferli.g.  black  miu-ketlnc. 
and  so  fonh  and  so  on''  Did  It  find  any  of 
these  offenders  quite  as  guilty  :vs  the  three 
young  trouble-makers  who  tcx)k  part  in  .i 
stockade  sit-in  demonstration  at  the 
Presidio?  Did  anybody  get  15  vears  at  hard 
labor? 

Proceetl  now.  for  comparison's  sake  '" 
the  November  1966.  court  martial  of  a  Na.  v 
Captain.  Archie  Kuntze.  widely  known  a.- 
"the    American    .Mayor    of    Saigon  "    becau.-e 
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he  was  In  command  of  the  enormous  supply- 
support  facility  there,  including  a  PX  that 
grossed  $2  million  a  month. 

A  court  martial  cleared  Kuntze  of  18 
charges  growing  out  of  his  administration 
of  the  supply  operation.  It  convicted  lilm 
of  three  charges,  all  having  to  do  with  his 
close  and  (the  Navy  said)  scandalous  con- 
nection with  a  young  Chinese  girl  who 
shared  his  quarters. 

Thus,  In  the  full  glare  of  press  attention, 
the  Kuntze  Case  melted  down  to  mild 
hanky-panky.  The  defendant  was  repri- 
manded, and  bumped  downward  on  the  pro- 
motion list. 

If  the  court  had  been  Inclined  to  severity 
(keeping  now  the  Presidio  court  in  mind) 
Kuntze  could  have  been  given  two  years 
and  eight  months  at  hard  labor,  with  loss 
of  pay  and  allowances,  and  could  have  been 
sacked  without  a  pension. 

If  this  had  happened  there  would  have 
been  shrieks  and  screams.  Just  as  there  are 
shrieks  and  screams  now  as  a  result  of  the 
Presidio  courts  martial.  It's  Just  that  the 
•.  olume  levels  from  various  sectors  of  the 
community  would  be  different. 

Now  the  Army  Le  about  to  whisk  the  re- 
maining defendants  in  the  Presidio  sit-In 
"mutiny"  off  to  a  desert  jKwt  God  forgot 
we  had  There,  It  might  be  presumed,  the 
.^rmy  will  deal  with  these  rascals  In  Its 
own  way  and  in  relative  privacy. 

But  I  don't  think  so.  My  ink-stained 
trade  is  often  lazy,  often  sloppy,  and  lately 
has  been  showing  signs  it  has  forgotten  the 
questions.  But  we  can  still  find  the  desert, 
all  right,  and  our  way  to  the  courtroom. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mar.  8, 

1969) 

Harassing  in  Mutiny  Case  Cited — Still  No 

Reply  on  "Major  X" 

(By  Will  Stevens) 

The  mutiny  court  martial  of  six  young 
.soldiers  will  resume  Monday  at  the  Presidio 
with  defense  counsel  pursuing  motions  for  a 
change  of  venue  as  well  as  dismissal  of  the 
charges. 

The  nlne-offlcer  court  martial  board,  how- 
ever, win  not  return  until  Wednesday,  pend- 
ing the  ruling  of  the  presiding  law  officer. 
Col    John  G    Lee.  on  the  motions. 

Meanwhile,  through  Col.  Lee,  defense  coun- 
sel sent  a  request  to  Lt  Gen.  Stanley  Larsen, 
commanding  general  of  the  Sixth  Army,  re- 
questing him  to  halt  what  the  defense  as- 
serted was  "harrassment"  of  the  six  accused 
in  the  Presidio  stockade. 

MAJOR   X 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  defense  was  still 
awaiting  a  reply — afflrmative  or  negative — 
from  Gen.  Larsen  on  their  request  that  the 
defense  be  supplied  with  investig^atlve  re- 
ports on  "Major  X, "  who  has  become  a  mys- 
tery figure  in  the  current  court  martial. 

Major  X."  who  said  he  was  acting  for 
General  Larsen.  called  two  military  defense 
counsel  on  Feb.  9— Captains  Elmmit  Yeary 
rmd  Brendan  Sullivan  at  their  homes — and 
'old  them  Larsen  "wants  to  get  off  the  hook." 

.An  Army  Investigation  was  launched,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  given  to  defense 
attorneys,  despite  their  "repeated"  requests. 

CHALLENGES 

Intensive  questioning  of  a  non-offlcer  (jourt 
martial  board — after  the  manner  of  a  Jury 
being  chosen  in  civilian  courts — was  com- 
pleted yesterday,  with  no  challenges  by 
either  the  government  or  the  defense. 

Challenges — If  any — will  be  made  on 
Wednesday. 

At  one  point  during  the  questioning,  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  B.  Campell,  a  top  intelligence 
officer  at  Port  Lewis,  Wash.,  replied  to  a 
(luestion  by  defense  counsel  Capt.  Joseph 
I'oate.  representing  Pvt.  Ricky  Dodd: 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  (the  six 
.^ reused    soldiers    currently   on    trlai)    have 


anything  to  do  with  these  anti-war  groups 
that  have  Iseen  demonstrating." 

It  was  Col.  Campbell  who  also  observed 
that  "anytime  a  man  gets  14  years — that's 
an  awful  stiff  sentence." 

sentences 

Although  their  names  were  not  mentioned 
In  open  court,  he  was  referring  to  the  sen- 
tences meted  out  in  earlier  court  martlals 
to  Pvts.  Nesrey  Sood,  who  received  a  15-year 
sentence  at  hard  labor;  Larry  Reidel.  who 
was  given  14  years,  and  Louis  Osc2«plnskl, 
who  was  sentenced  to  16  years  at  hard  labor. 

By  contrast,  another  of  the  accused  mu- 
tineers, Pvt.  John  CoUp,  tried  at  Port  Irwin 
In  the  Mojave  Desert,  was  sentenced  to  four 
years.  CoUp  was  defended  by  civilian  at- 
torney Ron  Sypnickl  of  Sacramento. 

Another  of  the  court  martial  board  mem- 
bers, Lt.  Col.  Leonard  R.  Daens,  testified  un- 
der questioning  by  Sullivan  that  "I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  earlier  sentences  .  .  .  the  guy 
who  got  four  years  (Collp)  got  off  pretty 
lucky." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  now  an  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  dated 
March  13,  entitled  "Senators'  Call  for 
Probe  Cheers  Mutiny  Defense": 
Senators'  Call  for  Probe  Cheers  Mutiny 
Defense 
( By  George  Murphy) 

Yesterday  was  a  bad  day  here  only  for  the 
defense  In  the  mutiny  court-martial  of  five 
Presidio  GIs. 

In  short  order,  the  defense  got  turned 
down  on  requests  to: 

Have  the  trial  moved  out  of  the  Sixth 
Army  area. 

Have  the  charges  dismissed  because  'mili- 
tary due  process"  was  not  followed. 

Have  the  flamboyant  San  Francisco  attor- 
ney Mel  Belli  appear  as  an  "expert  on  trial 
tactics." 

But  in  Washington,  things  were  happen- 
ing that  made  the  defense  happy. 
security 

U.S.  Senators  Alan  Cranston  (Dem. -Calif ^ 
and  Charles  E.  Goodell  (Rep.-N.Y.)  called  for 
a  Senate  investigation  of  the  nation's  mili- 
tary prisons  as  a  result  of  what  they  termed 
the  disclosure  of  "deplorable"  conditions  at 
the  Presidio  stockade.  (See  page  one.) 

Presidio  M.P.'s  yesterday  enforced  stricter 
trial  security  measures  than  have  been  seen 
at  previous  courts-martial.  Photographers 
were  told  they  could  not  come  within  25  feet 
of  the  six  defendants:  newsmen  could  talk 
to  civilian  defense  counsel  only  outside  the 
court-martial  building,  not  Inside,  as  In  the 
past. 

Military  defense  attorney  Captain  Emmlt 
Yeary  claimed  yesterday  that  "this  case  has 
been  riddled  by  neglect,  inadvertence,  and 
In  some  cases  sheer  Incompetence:  charges 
were  brought  against  the  27  stockade  pris- 
oners who  staged  a  sit-down  demonstration 
last  October  14. 

PROCEDURES 

He  said  that  usual  procedures  for  bringing 
charges  were  bypassed  In  order  that  the 
mutiny  accusations  could  be  lodged. 

"Let's  go  outside  the  Sixth  Army  area." 
he  pleaded,  "where  we  can  get  a  fair  and  im- 
partial hearing.  This  procedure  at  the  Pre- 
sidio violates  fundamental  fairness." 

Prosecutor  Captain  John  F.  Novlnger  re- 
plied that  Yeary's  charges  are  "the  vrtldest 
conjectiire  on  the  slimmest  of  evidence." 

exception 

His  co-^counsel.  Captain  Dean  Plippo,  said 
"I  must  take  exception  to  terms  such  as 
'command  incompetence'  as  used  by  the  de- 
fense. There  is  no  evidence  to  show  this." 

Law  Officer  (Judge)  Col.  John  G.  Lee  de- 
nied Yeary's  motion  for  dismissal  of  the 
charges,  saying  "I  cannot  find  any  lack  of 
military  due  process,"  and  also  said  moving 


the  trial  out  of  the  Sixth  Army  area  was 
not  within  his  purview,  and  thus  denied  that 
motion. 

Captain  Brendan  Sullivan,  another  defense 
attorney,  asked  If  he  could  bring  Belli  In  to 
testify  on  Friday  on  a  motion  to  sever  the 
cases. 

"He  will  testify  on  the  Impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  fair  defense  when  there  are  six  at- 
torneys and  five  defendants." 

RESPONSE 

Lee  responded:  "While  I  personally  would 
love  to  hear  Mr.  Belli  testify,  I  cannot  allow 
It,  and  the  motion  is  denied." 

Another  military  attorney,  Captain  Thomas 
Fay,  asked  that  the  defense  be  allowed  to  see 
the  letters  concerning  the  mutiny  sent  to 
Sixth  Army  commander.  Lieutenant  General 
Stanley  Larsen. 

Novlnger  said  "These  letters  run  the 
gamut,  and  I  would  not  object  If  they  are 
kept  private  and  not  released  to  the  public." 

Lee  said  the  defense  can  look  at  the  let- 
ters, and  If  they  find  that  there  is  something 
in  there  they  want  to  put  into  evidence,  he 
will  rule  on  It  at  the  proper  time. 

The  trial  will  be  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
because  one  of  the  civilian  attorneys.  David 
Lowe,  of  VacavUle,  was  called  away  to  repre- 
sent a  civilian  defendant  In  a  Yolo  County 
narcotics  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  an  article  dated 
March  8,  entitled  "  Haras.smenf  at  Pre- 
sidio." which  i.s  from  the  San  FrancLsco 
Chronicle: 

"Harassment  "  at  Presidio 
(  By  George  Murphy ) 

Defense  attorneys  lor  six  Presidio  GI's 
charged  with  mutiny  told  a  court-martial 
there  yesterday  their  clients  are  undergoing 
a  "pattern  of  harassment"  at  the  Presidio 
stockade. 

"If  our  clients  aid  us  in  their  defense,  they 
are  subject  to  immediate  reprisals."  Captain 
Thomas  Fay.  one  of  the  military  defen.se 
attorneys,  told  the  law  officer.  Colonel  John 
G.  Lee 

Pay  noted  that  on  Wednesday  the  defense 
has  asked  Lee  to  order  harassment  at  the 
stockade  to  stop,  and  Lee  had  said  the  proper 
authority  to  issue  such  an  order  was  the 
Sixth  Army  commander.  Lieutenant  General 
Stanley  Larsen 

"We  sent  affidavits  to  General  Larsen. 
showing  the  pattern  of  harassment  of  our 
clients,  but  we  have  received  no  reply,  and 
the  action  continues.  "  Pay  said. 

Pay  then  Introduced  five  afflda\its  claiming 
brutal  treatment  into  the  record  and  Lee  aaid 
he  would  forward  them  to  the  commanding 
general 

The  prosecutor.  Captain  John  P.  Novlnger. 
objected  that  the  affidavits  did  not  have  to 
go  into  the  record  and  asked  : 

"Is  the  defense  doing  this  Just  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press?  " 

Civilian  attorney  David  Lowe  said  the  only 
reason  for  the  affidavits  being  recorded  was 
"to  make  sure  that  any  reviewing  board  or 
court,  far  from  this  time  and  place,  can 
get  a  full  record  of  what  happened  at  the 
Presidio." 

Lowe  later  said  that  not  only  the  six  GIs 
on  trial  now.  but  14  others  awaiting  trial  are 
being  harassed  at  the  stockade. 

He  said  that  one  of  those  awaiting  trial. 
Private  Richard  Moreno,  "didn't  make  a 
square  corner  when  he  marched  at  the 
stockade  at  noon  today  and  a  sergeant  hit 
him  with  his  flst,  in  front  of  five  of  these 
bovs  on  trial   " 

Novlnger  said  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  originally  made  on  Wednesday  "is 
now  under  way   " 

By  the  time  Lee  adjourned  the  court  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  seven  defense  attorneys 
had  concluded  their  tedious,  repetitive  and 
at  times  ludicrous  examination  of  the  nine- 
officer  court-martial. 
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During  the  questioning  two  of  the  officers 
said  they  were  surprlied  at  the  length  of 
sentences  given  -onvlcted  mutineers  In  ear- 
lier trials  The  sentences  ranged  from  4  to  18 
years 

Colonel  Leonard  R  Daena  said  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  severity  of  the  prison  terms. 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B  Campbell 
said  Anytime  you  get  a  man  getting  14 
years    that  s  a  stiff  sentence   ' 

When  the  trial  renumes  Monday.  I*e  will 
hear  arguments  from  the  defense  which 
w.ints  a  change    pf  venue  from  the  Presidio 

The  defense  contend*  that  because  of  the 
atmosphere  and  demonstrations  in  the  Bay 
Area  favoring  the  OU.  there  Is  a  'military 
backlash    which  could  hurt  the  defendants 

In  the  flrst  trials  of  three  defendants  held 
at  the  Presidio,  the  sentencee  were  14  15  and 
Irt  years  In  the  last  compared  'rial,  held  at 
Pvirt  Irwtn  In  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  de- 
fendant got  four  years 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  now  an  article, 
dated  March  11.  1969.  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  entitled  Mutiny 
Trial  Clampdown" 

.Ntt-riNT  TWAL  Clampdown 
.  -  By  George  McEvnv  > 

The  long  and  sometimes  heavy  arm  of 
military  justice  has  clamped  clown  on  the 
mutiny  trial  of  27  soldiers  at  the  Presidio 

The  purp<i«e  Is  to  forbid  anv  further  t.Alk 
of  a  mysterious  Major  Jenkins  "  who  sup- 
pi '.sedly  contacted  defense  attorneys  In  the 
case  and  said  that  General  Larsen  wants 
to  get  off  the  hook  ' 

The  mysterious  Major  Jenkins  claimed  by 
phone  according  to  several  defense  attor- 
neys that  he  was  in  )ld  buddy  ■>:  Lt  Gea 
Stanley  R  Larsen.  that  he  seryed  with  ilm 
In   the  82d   .Mrborne   Division   years  ago 

OSNtZS    LINK 

Lt  Gen  Larsen  has  Jenled  even  hearing 
of  any  Major  Jenklivs  but  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  afllrm  or  deny  such  a  fact  In 
court 

Yesterday,  David  Lowe — an  attorney  from 
VacAvUle-  asked  that  the  Presidio  court  sum- 
mon Gen  Larsen  and  Col  James  Garnet'. 
sta.T  Judge  Advocate  for  the  Sixth  Army  at 
the  Presidio — and  ask  them  Just  who  and 
what  Major  Jenkins  Is.  but  the  Army  ruled 
otherwise 

The  legal  officer  at  the  court  martial  of  the 
SI.X  soldiers  now  on  trial  — a  Mlsslsstpplan 
named  Col  John  G  Lee-  -firdered  the  court 
cleared  of  spectators  and   newsmen 

Then,  after  mure  than  an  hours  delloera- 
tlun.  Lee  ruled  that  Gen  Larsen's  testimony 
and  Col  Oarnett's  testimony  would  not  be 
relevant  to  the  trial 

CLOSID    ISSIE 

Furthermore.  Lee  said  that  the  Issue  of 
Major  Jenkins  was  closed  and  that  It  no 
longer  could  be  discussed  -it  the  trial  of  the 
six  men  before  him 

Lowe  said  later  that  It  probably  could  be 
brought  up  .\galn  .f  new  evidence  was  jffered. 
but   he  did   not  seem   too  confident  of   that 

All  day  long  at  the  Presidio  yesterday,  the 
accent  was  on  brevity,  a  la  Army  <is  the  law 
officer  kept  urging  defense  counsels  "o  "get  to 
the  point"  and  "let's  cut  out  this  nonsense  ■ 
Oil  at  least  two  occasions.  Lee  even  coached 
witnesses 

The  argument  centered  about  two  points. 
one  being  'he  right  uf  x  change  of  venue  the 
other  being  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  which 
defense  attorneys  maintain  their  clients  have 
not  been  given  because  their  alleged  offense 
took  place  last  Oct    14 

A    REMINDER 

Lee.  however,  seemed  to  wave  away  these 
facers  as  he  insisted  that  the  attorneys  'get 
to  the  point  ■■ 

When  one  military  police  officer  could  not 
remember    the   date    when    he    reported    the 


offense  to  higher  author^tlM.  Lm  told  him 
the  date 

When  Capt  Brendan  Sullivan,  a  military 
att<3rney  appearing  for  the  defense,  tried  to 
■n>«s-exanilne  the  witness  of  another  defense 
lawyer  I>ee  'old  him  he  could  not,  because 
the  witness  was  appearing  for  the  same  venue 
Issue 

Sullivan  tliiallv  obtained  permission  to 
question  the  man  on  "hat  Issue  and  immedi- 
ately went  Into  what  B<-)unded  for  all  the 
world  like  a  cross-examination 

Mr  Speaker,  I  tn.sert  here  an  article 
dated  March  12.  from  the  San  FYanclsco 
Examiner,  entitled  Presidio  GI  Wins 
Separate  Trial" 

Prxsidio  GI  WiKs  Separate  Trial 
(By  George  McEvoyi 

Tae  trial  of  six  I^resldlo  OIs  on  mutiny 
charges  has  become  the  trial  of  only  Ave 
soldiers  Private  Ijkwrence  Zlano  has  been 
granted  a  separate  court  martial  In  order 
to  undergo  psychiatric  examination 

Zlano's  attorney  Joseph  Manzella-- 
'pened  court  proceedings  yesterday  morn- 
ing by  saying  his  client  had  gone  Into  con- 
vulsions the  evening  before  trying  to  hurl  a 
chair  at  .MPs  in  the  Presidio  court  room 
and  later  acting  t)erperk  In  his  cell  at  Treas- 
ure Island 

Zlano  and  '.he  other  live  are  among  27 
Gls  accused  of  mutiny  in  the  Presidio  stock- 
ade Oct  14  Pour  men  .Ureadv  have  been 
(^mvlcted  and  sentenced  The  first  man  got 
16  years  at  hard  labor  the  next  two  got  l.S 
and  14  years  respectively,  and  the  fourth 
man  Private  John  Collp-  who  obtained  a 
change  of  venue  to  Fort  Irwin  in  Death 
Valley-  got  a  relatively  light  four  years 

Zlano  was  taken  to  I^etterman  General 
Hospital  and  treated  He  appeared  in  court 
yesterday  heavily  under  the  Influence  of 
tranqullUers 

MENTAL  TEST 

The  Law  Officer  -Col.  John  G  Lee — who 
acts  as  a  Judge  at  courts  martial,  ordered 
that  Zlano  be  irramed  a  severance  (separate) 
•rial  and  that  he  be  given  a  complete  and 
thorough  psychiatric  examination  "  Lee  also 
ordered  that  Zlano  l^e  kept  in  a  hospital  room. 
rather  than  a  Jail.     If  a  room  Is  available  " 

Zlano  then  left  the  courtroom  under  guard 
and  was  taken  back  to  Treasure  Island  'o  be 
processed  out  and  to  be  sent  to  Letterman 
Hospital 

There  should  be  a  room  for  him  In  the 
prison  ward,  since  another  soldier,  also  one 
of  the  27  charged  with  mutiny,  escaped  from 
Letterman  two  weeks  ago  by  sawing  through 
Ills  b.irs 

In  other  .ictlon  yesterday.  Col.  Lee  turned 
down  a  request  by  defense  attorneys  that  all 
charges  be  dropped  .sgalnst  the  six  defend- 
.ints  because  they  had  not  been  granted  a 
speedy  trial 

diligence 

The  six  .la  with  the  others  In  the  group 
of  27  have  been  In  the  stockade  or  in  Treas- 
ure Island's  brig  since  at  least  October  14. 

.\fter  .irguments  by  both  sides.  Col  Lee 
ruled  that  the  Army  showed  reasonable  dili- 
gence In  pursuing  the  case,  and  he  also 
quoted  the  US  Supreme  Court  and  the 
.\rmy's  Court  of  Military  .Appeals  .as  stating 
that  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  means  to  escape  Justice 

Some  of  the  legal  arguments  got  hot  yes- 
terday, especially  between  military  counsels 
Capts  Bmmltt  Yeary  and  Brendan  Sullivan 
and  Ool   Lee 

At  one  pKJint.  Lee  refused  to  allow  Sulli- 
van a  sensitive  but  pugnacious  attorney — 
some  questioning  of  an  MP  oBBcer  put  on 
the  stand  by  Yeary  Sullivan  objected  vigor- 
ously and  Lee  snapped  back  I  don't  want 
to  argue  with  you.  Captain" 


A   IB-CUN  SALUTE 

During  the  morning  session,  a  IS-gun 
salute  boomed  out  over  the  base  and  rever- 
berated through  the  tiny  courtroom.  The 
Australian  Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff,  sir 
John  Wilton,  had  arrived  on  the  base. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  cannonade,  Lee 
turned  to  the  spectators  and  quipped:  "Heck, 
.ire  they  blowing  up  the  stockade?" 

One  of  the  defense  counsels — David  Lowe 
of  VacavlUe — was  called  away  on  another 
case,  a  non-mllltary  one.  For  that  reason,  the 
arguments  for  change  of  venue  will  not  be 
heard  until  Friday  when  he  returns.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Army  proceedings  will  con- 
cern arguments  on  due  process  of  law  and 
other  matters. 

It  is  believed  that  the  case  of  the  five  GI  s 
will  be  moved  to  Port  Lewis.  Wash.,  on 
Monday. 

riRrwoRKS 

But  at  the  Presidio,  another  aspect  of  the 
same  mutiny  case  will  then  begln^perhaps 
the  most  active  part  of  the  entire  series  of 
courts  martial 

San  Francisco's  controversial  attorney  Ter- 
ence Halllnan  will  then  begin  defending  the 
remaining  14  soldiers  accrued  of  taking  part 
in   the   mutiny — and   he   promises  fireworks 

Among  the  charges  Halllnan  may  bring  is 
one  that  several  of  the  soldiers  Involved  en- 
listed In  the  Army  after  being  given  their 
choice  of  serving  In  the  Army  or  going  to 
Modesto  State  Hospital  because  of  crimes 
they  had  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  here  an  article 
dated  March  12  from  the  San  Franclsci 
Chronicle  entitled  "In  Mutiny  Trial— .\ 
Sanity  Probe": 

In    Mutiny   Trial     A   Sanitt   Probe 
(By  George  Murphy) 

One  of  six  Presidio  Gls  on  trial  for  mutlnv 
was  taken  to  Letterman  General  Hospital  l;ift 
night  after  his  attorney  said  he  Is  "paranoid 
and  suicidal   " 

Private  Lawrence  Zaino,  20.  of  Toledo.  Ohl 
had  his  court-martial  proceeding  severed 
from  that  of  his  five  co-defendants  and  will 
go  to  trial  later,  perhaps.  If  a  sanity  board 
determines  he  can  help  his  lawyer  In  his  own 
defense 

Civilian     attorney    Joseph     Manzella    told 

Liiw  Officer  John  G   Lee  that  the  young  soldier 

"went  into  convulsions"  Monday  night  after 

the   court-martial   recessed   shortly   before  '5 

p.m 

"He  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  shaking,  and 
he  kept  saying  It's  true  what  I  said.  It's  true 
what  I  said  about  the  brig,  but  they  don't 
believe  me  I'm  sorry  for  what  I  did 

TBtJZ 

"  But  they  don't  believe  me.  But  its 
true'  " 

Manzella  had  maintained  that  Zalno.  who 
was  being  held  at  the  TYeasure  Island  brig, 
had  been  subject  to  harassment  and  physic,^: 
beatings  He  said  that  Zalno  was  being  kept 
at  Treasure  Island  because  "they  have  bet- 
ter facilities  there  to  prevent  his  committing 
suicide"  ' 

The  attorney  said  that  on  Monday  evening 

when  two  MPs  came  to  handcuff  Zalno.  he 

tried  to  pick  up  a  chair  and  hit  them  wl'h 

It     but    he    was   shaking   so    much    that    lie 

couldn't  lift  it" 

sANrry 

Colonel  Lee  said  that  he  had  observed 
Zalno  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  court 
martial  and  decided  on  his  own  that  the 
intense,  chain  smoking  private  should  be 
given  a  sanity  hearing. 

At  midday.  San  Francisco  attorney  Terence 
Halllnan.  who  Is  to  represent  14  of  the  alleged 
mutineers  In  a  trial  beginning  next  Tuesday, 
visited  the  Presidio  to  talk  to  his  clients  in 
the  stockade. 

Halllnan  told  newsmen  he  had  received  .i 
telegram  from  Senator  Charles  Goodell,  New 
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York  Republican,  "asking  me  for  full  Infor- 
mation on  the  case." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  now  an  article 
dated  February  21,  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  entitled  "Ne'w  Data  in 
Mutiny  Case." 

.SECRECY  Eased:  New  Data  in  Mutint  Case 
(By  George  Murphy) 
The  Army  yesterday  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
veil  of  secrecy  it  had  thrown  over  the  Octo- 
ber U  shooting  of  a  Presidio  stockade  sol- 
dier which  brought  about  an  alleged  mutiny 
by  27  other  prisoners  three  days  later. 

For  the  first  time,  attorneys  for  one  of  the 
defendants.  Private  John  Collp,  20,  of  Sacra- 
mento, were  allowed  to  read  the  Army's 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  report  on 
the  fatal  shooting  of  Private  Richard  Bunch. 
The  report  Included  the  statement  by  the 
ttuard  who  shot  Bunch,  but  the  court- 
tjiartlal  law  officer  (Judge).  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Richard  Snyder,  warned  the  attorneys 
they  could  reveal  the  name  of  the  guard  to 
no  one. 

Snyder,  who  himself  received  two  threaten- 
ing letters  yesterday  morning,  commented: 
■  Knowing  the  conditions  In  this  area,  If 
the  guard's  name  were  to  be  made  public, 
.md  he  lived  In  this  area,  he  would  be  sub- 
•ected  to  harassment,  and  (such  Informa- 
•lon)    could  pxDsslbly  endanger  his  life." 

Collp's  civilian  attorney,  Ron  Sypnlckl,  of 
Sacramento,  after  reading  the  CID  report, 
.isked  that  the  guard  and  five  others  who 
t-ave  statements  be  ordered  to  testify  at  the 
. ourt-martlal  when  It  resumes  Monday  at 
Fort  Irwin.  In  the  Mojave  Desert. 

Without  their  testimony,  Sypnlckl  said:  "I 
m  foreclosed  from  showing  the  court  (the 
'.ceal  arguments  yesterday  were  held  out- 
ride the  presence  of  the  courtmartlal  board) 
•hat  the  guard  shot  this  boy.  In  front  of  Collp 
who  was  a  prisoner  on  the  same  work  de- 
•.ul.  and  that  another  guard  turned  to  the 
L'uard  who  did  the  shooting  and  said:  'I  wish 
Id  shot  him,  so  I  could  get  a  transfer  closer 
l.ome.'  " 

The    guard    who    fired    the    fatal    blast   of 
lioufcle-O  buckshot  has  been  transferred  to 
:;   undisclosed  poet.  In  keeping  with  Army 
i'r.ictlce. 

Snyder  took  Sypnlckl's  motion  under  sub- 
nusslon,  but  not  before  the  attorney  drew 
•he  Judge's  attention  to  the  autopsy  report 
'  :i  Bunch,  saying: 

T-ook  at  the  areas  where  the  deceased 
w.is  wounded — In  the  heart,  lungs,  spleen 
.  iid  kidney — multiple  wounds  In  these  areas. 
Our  contention  will  be  that  with  a  dem- 
'  nstratlon  we  can  show  that  the  shot  wasn't 
limed  low." 

The  Army  has  said  that  Bunch  was  killed 
•Ahen  he  attempted  to  escape  from  a  work 
detail.  Guards  are  under  Instruction  to 
-hoot  for  the  legs  of  prisoners,  If  shooting  Is 
;:ecessary. 

The  Presidio  27.  who  on  October  14  staged 
.;  sit-down  demonstration  In  the  stockade 
ourtyard  and  for  a  time  refused  orders  to 
io  back  to  their  barracks,  said  they  were 
demonstrating  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
superior  officers  their  demands  that  shotgun 
K'UiU-ds  be  given  psychiatric  testing. 

■'They  were  not."  Sypnlckl  said,  "attempt- 
ing to  override  military  authority  (the  defi- 
nition of  mutiny  under  the  Uniform  Code 
f  f  Military  Justice  authorized  by  Congress) ." 
Collp's  military  counsel.  Captain  Emmlt 
Yeary,  said  "This  whole  Incident  has  been 
swept  under  the  carpet." 

Yeary,  In  arguing  that  "highly  unusual 
procedures"  had  been  used  In  handling  the 
alleged  mutineers,  referred  to  another  of  his 
<  lients.  Private  Nesrey  Sood.  Sood  was  the 
:  rst  to  be  convicted  and  was  sentenced  to  16 
years  at  hard  lalK>r. 

"Sood  'Was  shipped  out  of  here  (to  the 
US  Army  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Port  Leav- 
enworth, Kan.)    Just  one  or  two  days  after 


the  sentence.  This  was  on  the  orders  of  the 
Provost  Marshal-General  In  Washington, 
and,  to  my  knowledge  It's  the  first  time  such 
a  thing  has  happened.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  now  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  "Mutiny  Trial  Is  Told  of  Sit- 
down  by  GI  Prisoners." 

MtrriNT  TaiAL  Is  Told  of  Sftdown  by  GI 
Prisoners 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

San  Francisco.  February  3. — The  com- 
mander of  the  stockade  at  the  Presidio,  an 
Army  post  here,  testified  at  a  court-martial 
today  that  he  was  astounded  when  a  prisoner 
rose  from  a  ring  of  singing,  chanting  sltdown 
protesters  to  begin  to  read  a  list  of  demands. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Lamont.  the  stockade  con- 
finement officer,  was  asked  on  cross-examina- 
tion why  he  had  not  begun  to  talk  or  to 
negotiate  with  Pvt.  Walter  R.  Polowskl. 

"At  that  time  and  In  those  circumstances, 
I  thought  It  would  have  been  more  like  mak- 
ing concessions  than  negotiating,"  he  replied. 

Private  Polowskl's  demands  concerned  con- 
ditions In  the  stockade. 

Captain  Lamont  was  a  prosecution  witness 
In  the  court-martial  of  Pvts.  Louis  S. 
Osczeplnskl,  21  years  old.  of  Florida.  NY  . 
and  Lawrence  W.  Reldel.  20,  of  Medford.  Ore. 

They  are  the  flrst  two  to  come  to  trial  of 
27  stockade  prisoners  accused  of  mutinous 
conduct  In  the  sltdown  protest  last  Oct  14. 
three  days  after  a  guard  killed  a  prisoner  who 
ran  from  a  work  detail. 

Seven  officers  a;-e  hearing  the  case  'n  the 
general  court-martial.  The  first  testimony 
was  presented  today  against  the  two  privates. 
whose  cases  are  the  first  ready  for  trial 

One  pillar  of  the  defense  case,  as  indi- 
cated In  questioning  today  and  in  arguments 
on  motions  last  week,  will  be  that  the  Army 
commander  overreacted  to  the  protest  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions In  this  area,  particularly  at  the  gates 
of  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Lamont  was  asked  why  he  con- 
sidered only  mutiny  charges,  rather  than 
lesser  offenses  such  as  willful  refusal  to  obey 
an  order,  when  he  dealt  with  the  sitdown. 
He  agreed  that  his  mind  was  fixed  from  the 
beginning  on  mutiny  as  the  proper  charge 
to  make. 

The  Army  prosecutor.  Capt  John  P  Nov- 
Inger,  said  In  an  opening  statement  today 
that  his  case  would  show  a  "nonviolent 
mutiny." 

Sgt.  Terry  Raines,  who  assigns  work  de- 
tails at  the  stockade,  testified  that  about  90 
of  the  120  prisoners  In  the  stockade  were 
lined  up  for  work  detail  assignments  at  7:30 
A.M.  on  Oct.  14  when  25  to  30  broke  ranks. 

"They  sat  down  In  a  circle.  linked  their 
arms  and  sang  and  chanted."  Sergeant 
Raines  said. 

TTie  chants  were  "We  want  Lamont."  "We 
want  Ford"  and  "We  want  Halllnan."  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Ford  Is  the  post  provost  mar- 
shal, or  chief  police  officer.  Terrence  Halll- 
nan, a  young  militant  antiwar  lawyer,  repre- 
sents 17  of  the  sltdown  demonstrators. 

When  Captain  Lamont  arrived  at  the 
stockade  at  about  7:40  A.M.  he  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice and  went  out  to  the  demonstrators  to 
read  the  mutiny  article.  At  that  point  Pri- 
vate Polowskl  stood  up. 

Captain  Lamont  said  the  prisoner  read 
these  demands : 

'"We  want  elimination  of  all  shotgun-type 
work  details. 

"We  want  a  complete  psychological  eval- 
uation of  all  personnel  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  work  In  the  stockade. 

"We  want  better  santlary   facilities." 
Captain  Lamont  testified  that  he  then  be- 
gan to  read  the  mutiny  article,  and  he  and 
the  prisoner  sought  to  override  each  other's 
voices. 
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When  the  demonstrators  began  to  chant  in 
a  way  that  made  him  believe  they  were  try- 
ing to  keep  from  hearing  the  reading  of  the 
mutiny  article.  Captain  Lamont  said,  he  had 
a  car  with  a  loudspeaker  pulled  up  and  he 
read  the  article  to  the  prisoners. 

He  summoned  40  military  policemen  lor  a 
show  of  strength,  he  said,  and  called  up  the 
post  fire  truck. 

Three  times  he  ordered  the  demonstrators 
back  Into  the  stockade  building,  and  when 
they  refused,  he  said,  he  asked  firemen  to 
turn  water  on  them  but  the  firemen  would 
not.  Then  he  sent  the  platoon  of  military 
policemen  into  the  fenced  area  where  the 
demonstrators  sat. 

The  prisoners  would  not  walk  to  the  stock- 
ade and  were  carried,  he  said 

There  was  no  violence,  he  said  on  cross- 
examination. 

"But  I  did  not  know  if  they  Intended  to  be 
violent."  he  added. 

He  was  asked  if  he  felt  he  had  complied 
with  a  regulation  that  called  for  an  attempt 
by  an  officer  to  reason  with  a  soldier  who 
has  refused  to  obey  an  order.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved he  had  complied  with  it 

Mr.  FOREIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  any  limitation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  insertions  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  Record? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Edmondson  1 .  The  Chair  will  state  he  doos 
not  think  there  is  any  limitation  as  lone 
as  there  is  unanimous  consent.  The  gen- 
tleman is  at  leave  to  object. 
'  Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue.  I  would  like  to  po  now  into 
another  matter. 

Now  that  we  are  appraised  of  the  facts 
in  the  Presidio  case,  it  would  be  informa- 
tive to  compare  the  procedures  used  at 
the  Presidio  with  the  .standard  pro- 
cedures found  in  the  Army  Field  Manual 
entitled  "Confinement  of  Military  Pris- 
oners." This  is  the  operating  manual  for 
the  operation  of  a  stockade  under  Army 
jurisdiction.  Chapter  1.  section  1.  No.  2 — 
emphasis  wiU  be  placed  on  correction  and 
rehabilitation  rather  than  on  punitive 
measures.  No.  3 — there  must  be  a  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  program  to 
prepare  these  prisoners  for  successful 
return  to  honorable  military  duty  or  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  as  more  useful 
citizens. 

Have  we  seen  any  evidence  of  such 
rehabilitative  procedures  at  the  Presidio? 
The  attitude  of  the  Army  during  this 
whole  episode  has  been  one  of  a  strictly 
punitive  nature  from  the  time  the  orig- 
inal complaints  started  up  to  the  veiy 
present.  This  is  in  total  derogation  of 
the  operating  procedures  set  out  in  the 
manual. 

Section  III  subsection  f :  The  installa- 
tion commander  should  be  furnished 
qualified  personnel  to  assist  in  resolving 
installation  confinement  problems. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Provost  Mar- 
shals  statement  after  the  fact  stated 
there  was  only  one  man  trained  in  mili- 
tary confinement  prior  to  the  time  we 
sent  a  congressional  committee  out  there 
to  investigate. 

The  Army  admits  that  very  few  of  the 
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personnel  havp  an  MOS  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  stockade  duty 

Subsection  1 1  The  Provast  Marshal  is 
to  accomplish  at  least  or.ce  each  month 
a  detaileo  inspection  of  all  installation 
conflnement  activities 

Their  inspection  reports  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  installation  commander 
and  should  include  recommendations 
and  or  actions  taken  to  correct  all 
deficiencies  and  irreKularlties 

Of  course,  this  record  is  devoid  of  any 
action  like  that  Latrines  and  facilities  m 
this  very  old  stockade  were  runninii!  over 
The  inmates  were  complaining.  They 
were  up  in  arms  about  it 

The  Army  at  tlrst  denied  completely 
that  there  were  any  problems  with  the 
facilities  at  the  Presidio  When  improve- 
ments were  finally  made,  they  were  made 
long  after  the  irregularities  came  to  liKht. 
Certamly  not  within  the  1 -month  period 
specified  in  the  manual 

Then  we  have  that  long  elaboration 
of  conditions  which  were  in  fact  im- 
l>roved«ubsequent  to  the  time  when  the 
prisoner  complained 

Chapter  3.  section  37.  on  training  states 
the  .specialized  nature  of  duty  at  stock- 
ades requires  that  assigned  or  attached 
personnel  be  specially  trained  in  the 
custody,  control,  and  correctional  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  that  a  continuing 
program  of  education  should  be  estab- 
lished Ttiere  is  no  indication— abso- 
lutely none — that  any  continuing  educa- 
tion of  personnel  has  been  estaoiished 
that  IS.  until  we  .sent  out  a  congressional 
committee  In  fact,  there  are  reports 
from  the  ijuards  that  they  were  not  even 
adequately  trained  in  the  first  place  in 
the  use  of  the  shotgun,  which  is  the  most 
basic  training  weapon 

Chapter  5.  section  2.  on  custody  grades 
Custody'  grades  are  trrades  in  which 
prisoners  are  classified  The  degree  of 
custodial  supervision  required  for  each 
i^;rade  are  as  follows: 

First  Minimum  custody  I  say  these 
men.  ;f  they  were  not  insane,  were  in 
minimum  custody,  and  if  they  were  in- 
sane, they  had  iio  business  being  there 
They  are  considered  to  be  fully  depend- 
able so  as  to  reqvure  iittle  custodial  super- 
vision and  should  be  employed  or  trained 
outside  the  stockade  in  groups  of  six 
under  the  supervision  of  unarmed  guards 
That  IS  the  rule  which  is  contained  ;n 
chapter  5.  section  2.  in  the  field  manual 
19-60 

Most  of  the  27  men  In  question  here 
were  confined  for  AWOL  ofTen.ses  and 
under  minimum  custody,  and  they  were 
not   to  be  escorted  by  armed  guards 

In  the  section  on  the  use  of  force  the 
manual  states  that  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  use  force,  it  should  be  exercised 
according  to  priorities  of  force  and  lim- 
ited strictly  to  that  degree  deemed  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  under  the  particu- 
lar circumstances 

The  manual  has  six  degrees  of  force 
which  are  listed  in  descending  order 
The  use  of  firearms  is  listed  as  the  last 
and  most  desperate  means  to  stop  an 
Infraction.  I  refer  to  page  53  of  the 
manual  where  it  states: 

1  Use  pnyslCcil  restraint  2  Show  of  force 
3  Riot  control  formations  4  High  presaure 
water    .5    Riot  control  igents    6    Plrearnrs 


The  use  of  firearms  Ls  listed  as  the  last 
and  most  desperate  means  to  stop  an 
infraction. 

In  the  Presidio  case  the  guard  used  his 
shotgun  first  without  any  training  or 
prpsighting  the  weapon  or  attempts  at 
restraint 

The  manual  further  outlines  in  detail 
the  methods  for  use  of  a  firearm  and 
notes  that  it  should  be  used  when  there 
IS  no  other  means  of  prevention  of  the 
attempt  to  escape  When  this  situation 
arises  the  u'uard  first  alerts  other  per- 
sonel  by  blowing  a  whistle  or  sounding 
an  alarm  Then  he  calls  In  a  loud  voice 
for  the  prisoner  to  halt  If  he  does  fire, 
the  t-'uard  is  to  fire  only  and  I  repeat  only 
when  the  pri.soner  has  freed  himself  of 
all  barriers  or  confinement  and  then  not 
try  to  kill  him  In  this  case  Bunch  was 
20  to  60  feet  away  and  had  not  left  the 
confinement  area  The  tfuard  used  the 
weapon  as  a  hrst  rather  than  as  a  last 
re.sort  He  did  not  attempt  to  use  other 
restraints  His  warning  shouts  were  not 
audible  to  other  prisoners  standing 
around  He  acted  in  a  manner  completely 
;n  opposition  to  the  manual  of  procedure 
and  to  the  other  safeguards  which  should 
be  used  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  per.sonnel  in  this  stockade  should 
be  cited  for  illegal  action  and  not  the 
pri. Signers 

I  would  refer  iiere  also  to  page  28.  AR 
633-5  and  633-6  which  jxirticularize  the 
use  of  force  at  Anny  confinement  facili- 
ties Tht  manual  is  very  clear  on  how  t-o 
handle  demonstrations  Tliis  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  It  happens  all  the  time. 
Vou  try  to  reason  with  the  prisoners. 
Tliese  regulations  set  forth  the  methods 
for  countering  demonstrations  Tlie 
manual  stresses  preventive  action  In 
other  words,  it  states  that  the  leaders 
are  to  be  segregated  from  the  others  and 
the  i)ersonnel  are  to  be  dispersed,  and  so 
forth  In  the  Pre.sidio  case  the  confine- 
ment ofBcer  admitted  at  the  pretrial 
heanng  that  he  was  aware  of  the  pend- 
ing demonstration  the  night  before  but 
did  nothing  to  prevent  it  He  was  aware 
of  the  nnKloaders  but  yet  took  no  pre- 
ventive action  Yet.  he  admitted  Ins  plan 
of  action  was  that  they  would  be  charged 
with  mutiny  I  would  call  this  entrap- 
ment Yet  the  confinement  officer  at  the 
stockade,  the  officer  immediately  m 
charge  of  the  prLsoners.  probably  let  the 
demoiLst ration  get  out  of  hand.  He  prob- 
ably, and  with  prior  consideration,  re- 
fused to  follow  the  standard  operating 
pro<'edures  .so  as  to  mfiame  the  situation, 
he  probably  t^uided  the  situation  .so  as  to 
create  an  incident  and  to  i>ermit  it  to  get 
out  of  control  This  is  an  example  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  deplorable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  US  Army 
that  I  ha\e  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
observe 

.Again.  I  must  say  that  the  wrong  per- 
.sons  are  on  trial  in  this  case 

Mr  Speaker,  to  sum  it  up.  we  find  that 
almost  every  action  taken  during  an.l 
before  the  Presidio  demonstration  was 
completely  at  odds  with  the  sundard  op- 
erating procedures 

I  would  like  to  ask  to  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  portion  of 
Army  regulation  633-5,  a  nonclassified 
document,  particularly  section  VI-  deal- 


ing with  use  of  force  at  Army  confine- 
ment facilities  which  apiiears  on  pant  s 
28  and  29 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection 
The  material  follows; 
SrcTtoN  VI   Use  or  Force  at  .\rmt  Confine- 
ment  Facilities 
45    Oener.il    The  Instructions  In  this  par.i- 
^r^»ph   reflect   the  policy  concerning  the  u^e 
ijf  force  at  Army  conflnemeni  facilities  and 
'.vin    be   Incorporated    In   appropriate   orders 
plans,  and  instructions  at  all  Army  conflnf- 
ment  facilities    In  any  situation,  only  siit  .i 
force  win  be  employed  as  Is  reasonably  nece.s- 
.s.iry  under  all  attendant  circumstances 

a  No  person  will  lay  hands  on  a  prisoner 
except  In  .self-defense,  to  prevent  an  escape 
'.o  prevent  Injury  to  persons  or  property,  ur 
to  quell  .1  disturbance  In  controlling  ir 
moving  an  unruly  prisoner,  sufficient  cu  - 
todlal  personnel  should  be  used  to  preclude 
the  necessity  for  striking  or  Inflicting  bodily 
injury  on  the  prisoner 

b  In  the  event  of  an  attempted  group  ■  r 
mass  breakout  from  a  confinement  facility.  ,i 
not.  or  other  general  disorder  It  will  be  made 
evident  to  the  prl.soners  concerned  that  au- 
thority prevails,  that  order  will  be  restored, 
and  that  means  are  available  to  restore  It  bv 
the  vigorous  application  of  force.  If  necessarv 
If  the  situation  permits,  an  attempt  will  \,e 
made  to  reason  with  the  prisoners  engaged 
m  :iny  disorder  prior  to  tho  application  ■■'. 
any  force  This  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  ,i- 
requiring  bargaining  with  or  making  conce.--- 
slons  to  prisoners  while  in  a  state  of  revolt 
If  reasoning  falls,  or  If  the  existing  situa- 
tion does  not  permit  reasoning,  a  direct  order 
will  be  given  the  prisoners  to  terminate  the 
disorder  This  order  should  not  be  glvpn 
until  It  can  be  enforced  etTectlvely  by  appli- 
cation of  such  priorities  of  force  as  the  sltun- 
•lon  may  require 

•  When  It  becomes  necessary  to  use  force. 
It  should  be  exercised  according  to  priorities 
of  force  and  limited  strictly  to  that  degree 
deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  under  the 
particular  circumstances  When  firepower  i=; 
utilized,  the  aim  should  be  to  disable  rather 
than  to  kill  The  application  of  any  or  all  <  f 
the  priorities  of  force  Ust«d  below,  or  the 
application  of  a  higher  numbered  prlorltv 
without  ttrst  employing  a  lower  numbered 
one.  will  depend  upon  and  l>e  consistent  wit:; 
the  situation  encountered  during  any  partlr- 
ular  disorder  P»rlorllles  of  force  are: 
'  1 1    Show  of  force 

i2t    Use  of  high  pressure  water  and./or  riot 
control  agent  iCSi   (normally  not  to  be  used 
to  secure  control  of  an  Individual  prisoner  i 
Use  of  riot  control  agent  (CNl   Is  authorized 
until  supplies  are  exhausted 

I  3 )  Use  of  physical  force,  other  than 
weapons  fire  (riot  control  formations  are  not 
considered  feasible  within  confinement  fa- 
cilities, however,  suitable  adaptations  may 
be  utilized) 

t  4  \  Fire  by  selected  marksmen. 
I  5)  Use  of  full  firepower. 
d  Appropriate  commanders  will  take  nec- 
essary action  to  Incorporate  in  appropriate 
plans,  orders,  and  Instructions  their  specifi- 
cally designated  representatlve(s)  authorized 
to  direct  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  event  cf 
a  riot  or  other  disturbance. 

'•  An  incident  which  Involves  the  taking  <  f 
hostages  and  or  demands  for  concessions 
does  not  preclude  the  application  of  force 
However,  such  Incidents  will  be  reported  ini- 
mediately  to  the  appropriate  commander  and. 
If  the  situation  permits,  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  force 

46  Use  of  firearms  at  confinement  facil- 
ities Instructions  in  this  paragraph  reflect 
fxiUcy  concerning  the  use  of  weapons  to  pre- 
vent an  escape  from  a  confinement  facUltv 
These   Instructloos   will   be   Incorporated   m 
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the  guard  orders  at  all  Army  confinement 
facilities,  particularly  those  orders  pertain- 
ing to  perimeter  and  tower  guards: 

a.  Each  perimeter  and  tower  guard  will  be 
provided  with  a  whistle  (M-1  Thunderer)  or 
such  other  means  of  alarm  as  may  be  suit- 
able 

b.  The  use  of  firearms  to  prevent  an  escape 
Is  justified  only  when  there  Is  no  other  rea- 
sonable means  to  prevent  escape. 

c.  In  the  event  a  prisoner  attempts  to  es- 
i.ipe  from  the  confines  of  the  facility,  the 
guard  win  uike  action  in  accordance  with 
the  following  priorities: 

( 1 1  Alert  other  guard  personnel  of  the  at- 
tempted escape  by  blowing  three  short  blasts 
upon  his  whistle  or  by  sounding  such  other 
alarm  signal  as  is  suitable. 

1 2 1  In  a  loud  voice,  twice  call  upon  the 
prisoner  to  halt. 

(3»  Fire  upon  the  prisoner  only  at  such 
time  as  he  has  freed  himself  of  all  barriers 
(if  the  confinement  facility  and  Is  continu- 
mc  his  attempt  to  escape. 

t  a  \  Location  of  barriers  will  be  determined 
by  the  physical  arrangement  of  each  confine- 
ment facility.  Normally  this  will  include  bar- 
riers such  as  fences  or  walls  enclosing  ath- 
letic, drill,  and  recreational  areas,  unoccupied 
prisoner  housing  areas,  and  areas  In  which 
administrative  buildings  are  located. 

(bi  A  guard  will  not  fire  upon  an  escapee 
If  ills  fire  will  endanger  the  lives  of  Innocent 
bystanders. 

I  (■  I  When  necessary  to  fire  the  guard  will 
direct  shots  at  the  prisoner  which  are  aimed 
to  disable  rather  than  to  kill. 

47  Use  of  firearms  on  empiosrment  details. 
Instrbctlons  for  the  use  of  firearms  by  guards 
on  employment  details  are  generally  the 
^.ime  as  those  for  the  use  of  firearms  at  the 
ronrinement  facility  proper.  Caution  and 
K'ood  Judgment  control  the  use  of  firearms  in 
jjreventlng  the  escape  of  prisoners. 

a  Firing  on  a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape is  Justifiable  only  as  a  last  resort. 

ii  If  a  prisoner  attempts  to  escape,  the 
t-uard  calls  "HALT!"  If  the  prisoner  falls  to 
halt  after  the  call  Is  repeated  once,  and  if 
there  is  no  other  effective  means  by  which  to 
prevent  the  escape,  the  guard  fires  on  the 
prisoner  to  disable  rather  than  to  kill  him. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  ask  addition- 
ally that  portions  of  FM  19-60,  the  De- 
l)artment  of  the  Army  Field  Manual. 
Confinement  of  Military  Prisoners,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  par- 
ticularly section  2  on  page  15  dealing 
\nth  personnel  pointing  up  the  training 
that  stockade  personnel  are  to  receive, 
through  page  17. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

SECTION    II.     PERSONNEL 

'i3.    General 

The  assignment  of  personnel  to  duty  at 
stockades  is  in  accordance  with  TOE  19-316D, 
TOE  19-500D,  TOE  29-500D,  tables  of  distri- 
bution, and  or  Department  of  the  Army 
manpower  authorization  criteria.  TOE  19- 
500D.  which  Is  a  cellular-type  TOE,  has  pro- 
\islons  for  various  sizes  and  types  of  stock- 
ade teams  although  it  does  not  provide  for 
Mess  Teams  or  Automotive  Maintenance 
Teams.  These  may  be  obtained  from  TOE 
29-500  TOE  19-500  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment other  TOE  units  when  required. 

s.  Personnel  assigned  or  attached  to  a 
.■-tcwkade  come  Into  close  contact  with  pris- 
oners who  may  be  emotionally  unstable: 
therefore,  individuals  selected  for  this  type 
of  duty  should  be  mature,  stable,  and  experi- 
enced in  leadership  and  discipline. 

h.  Circumstances  at  stockades  may  re- 
quire that  some  personnel  be  attached  for 
duty   In  this  event,  they  should  be  attached 


for  a  minimum  of  1  month.  These  personnel 
are  normally  used  as  tower  or  prisoner 
guards.  They  must  be  trained  in  their  basic 
weapon.  In  addition,  they  must  have  re- 
ceived familiarization  training  with  the 
weapons  which  they  will  use  while  on  this 
duty. 

34.  Confinement  Personnel 

The  following  confinement  personnel,  as 
prescribed  by  AR  210-181,  are  Included  with- 
in the  assigned  strength  of  each  stockade: 

a.  Officers  of  the  Military  Police  Corps  as 
confinement  officer  and  assistant  confinement 
officer. 

b.  A  provost  sergeant. 

c.  Guard  supervisors. 

d.  Assistant  guard  supervisors. 

e.  Guard  commanders  for  each  guard 
relief. 

i.  Cell  block  and  compound  guards, 
g.  Turnkeys  and  gate  guards, 
h.  Administrative,  mess,  training,  and  sup- 
ply personnel. 

35.  Responsibilities  of  Key  Personnel 

a.  Confinement  Officer.  The  confinement 
officer  Is  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  stockade  and  the  con- 
finement aspects  of  the  hospitalized  prisoners 
wards.  His  major  responsibilities  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to — 

( 1 1  Command  of  personnel  Eisslgned  or  de- 
tailed to  the  stockade  during  their  duty 
hours. 

(2)  Custody,  control,  administration,  and 
correctional  treatment  of  prisoners. 

(3)  Safeguarding  and  disposition  of  pris- 
oners' personal  property  and  funds 

(4)  Providing  for  the  employment  and 
training  of  prisoners. 

(5 1  Providing  for  the  training  of  personnel 
assigned  or  attached  to  the  stockade. 

(6)  Coordination  and  liaison  with  unit 
commanders  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  training  ot  prisoners  who 
may  be  returned  to  duty. 

(7)  Coordination,  liaison,  and  mutual  as- 
sistance to  command  staff  members  relative 
to  the  Installation  confinement  program. 

b.  Assistant  Confinement  Officer.  The  as- 
sistant confinement  officer  Is  normally  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  the  custodial 
and  correctional  treatment  branches  of  the 
stockade.  He  also  acts  as  the  confinement 
officer  In  the  latter's  absence. 

c.  Provost  Sergeant.  The  provost  sergeant 
is  the  senior  noncommissioned  officer  as- 
signed to  a  stockade.  He  assists  the  confine- 
ment officer  in  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  the  stockade,  particularly  in  the — 

(1)  General  supervision  of  assigned  or  de- 
tailed enlisted  personnel. 

(2)  Administration  of  the  stockade  and 
enforcement  of  pertinent  regulations. 

(3)  General  supervision  of  prisoner  em- 
ployment assignments. 

(4)  Reporting  of  Incidents  which  affect  the 
custody  or  morale  of  prisoners. 

(5)  Dally  checking  of  control  measures 
within  the  stockade  and  hospitalized  pris- 
oners ward. 

36.  Criteria   for   Selection    of   Enlisted   Per- 

sonnel 

a.  Criteria  which  personnel  assigned  for 
duty  to  a  stockade  must  meet  In  Military 
Occupational  Spyeclaltles  951,  Military  Police- 
man and  952,  Confinement  Supervisor  are 
prescribed  In  AR  611-201  It  Is  desirable  that 
det;ailed  personnel  meet  these  criteria  when- 
ever pKJSslble. 

b.  It  Is  desirable  that  fjersonnel  have  2 
years  of  active  duty  prior  to  assignment,  or 
have  police  or  confinement  experience  from 
a  civilian  occujiatlon  held  prior  to  military 
service. 

37.  Training 

a.  The  sjjeclallzed  nature  of  duty  at  stock- 
ades requires  that  assigned  or  attached  per- 
sonnel be  specially  trained  In  the  custody, 
control,  and  correctional  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. Elach  member  oi  the  stockade  staff 


should  be  fully  trained  in  his  own  Job  and 
trained  as  an  understudy  in  other  key  posi- 
tions. Further,  he  should  tniderstand  the 
philosophy  of  confinement  and  his  responsi- 
bilities in  implementing  it.  Selected  person- 
nel should  be  sent  to  service  and  or  civilian 
schools  to  further  their  knowledge  of  conline- 
ment  operations. 

b.  A  formal,  continual  training  program 
should  be  established  for  assigned  personnel. 
A  suggested  training  schedule  is  attached  as 
appendix  IV. 

c.  Personnel  assigned  and  or  detailed  to 
guard  duties  at  a  stockade  should  receive 
special  training  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 37b,  AR  210-181.  Where  appropriate 
such  training  should  be  developed  in  order 

i^to  eri^le  guard  personnel  to  better  under- 
8<Bj*<fnuman  behavior 

d.  Training  programs  must  t>e  progressive 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  con- 
finement i>ersonnel  based  on  their  experi- 
ence, position,  and  rank  or  grade  They  must 
utilize  a  multl-dlsclpllnary  approach,  or  one 
which  treats  subjects  from  all  or  several  of 
the  disciplines  or  study  areas  concerning 
them,  e  g.  a  study  of  human  behavior  should 
Include,  as  a  minimum,  the  effects  of  biologi- 
cal, psychological,  and  sociological  factors  on 
its  development  A  study  of  prisoner  pro- 
grams should  include  discussions  of  prison- 
ers' interests  and  abilities,  and  Institutional 
needs  and  capabilities  versus  an  ideal  pro- 
gram. The  mental  hygiene  consultation  serv- 
ice, the  chaplain,  the  education  division,  and 
other  staff  agencies  may  be  requested  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  planning,  preparation, 
and  administration  of  this  training. 

e.  Commanders  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  confinement  facilities  will  insure  that 
assigned  and  detailed  personnel  are  properly 
trained  to  perform  their  duties.  Confine- 
ment officers  and  provost  marshals  should 
continually  strive  to  develop  expertise 
through  on-the-job  super\'lslon  and  recom- 
mendations to  appropriate  commanders 
38.  Confinement  Specialist  Career  Prograt 

The  Military  Police  Confinement  SpecialT 
Career  Program  permits  qualified,  selected"" 
enlisted  personnel  to  advance  from  grade  E-3 
to  grade  E-9  through  a  progression  of  on-the- 
job  and  service  or  civilian  school  training 
and  experience  In  this  program,  selected  in- 
dividuals who  have  demonstrated  the  desire 
and  the  aptitude  for  tills  type  of  work  are 
assigned  to  duties  in  which  their  skills  and 
experience  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  service 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  section  X  of  the  manual. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

Section  X.  Emergency  Plans 
106.  General 

a.  The  confinement  officer,  in  cooperation 
with  the  provost  marshal  and  other  staff 
officers,  prepares  and  maintains  emergency 
plans  for  the  apprehension  of  escaped 
prisoners,  fire  prevention  and  evacuation, 
and  quelling  riots  and  disorders  These  plans 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  insure 
complete  coverage  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. 

b.  He  should  anticipate  emergency  situa- 
tions, such  as  those  discussed  In  this  section, 
by  thorough  prior  planning  and  coordination. 
Including  preparation  of  appropriate  proce- 
dtires  to  be  followed,  assignment  of  Job 
positions,  training  of  personnel,  and  re- 
hearsals to  insure  the  adequate  and  timely 
Implementation  of  emergency  plans. 

c.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Installation  pro- 
vost marshal  and  military  police  units  sup- 
port the  stockade  in  Implementing  these 
plaiis. 
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107    Apprphetulon  Plan 

a  Grnrral  Sscapea  may  >>c<-ur  it  Ai\y  st>x-k- 
•d«  '.hrough  cJeflclenclM  in  phVRlcal  racUltles 
p«rBonnel  >r  both  However  ihey  can  be 
prevented  in  moat  Instances  through  the 
training  of  custodial  and  Kuard  personnel 
and  continual  review  of  physical  facilities 
and  restraints  An  understanding  of  the 
more  common  motivations  fur  escape  aids 
confinement  personnel  in  rec<jgnlzlnn  symp- 
toms of  these  factors  and  taking  preventative 
action   Some  of  these  motivations  are— 

I  1  I  Sod  newi  frorn  >iomf  Death  or  illness 
of  close  relatives  and  ilnanclat  dlfflcultles 
are  frequently  motives  for  escape  Bad  news 
Is  often  noted  during  the  inspection  if  mai: 
It  should  be  referred  promptly  :o  the  -on- 
flnement  ofllcer 

i2i  HarassTnmt  f>v  guard-i  Even  with  'he 
careful  selection  of  custodial  ind  guard  per- 
sonnel, a  guard  might  be  guilty  of  de- 
liberately or  unconsciously  harassing  a 
prisoner  by  taunting.  Insulting  speech  or 
Actions  or  causing  unnecessary  actions  by 
prisoners  Phis  motive  can  be  prevented  ir 
alleviated  by  careful  supervision  if  per- 
sonnel who  .-ome  into  close  contact  with 
prisoners 

i3i  ^eiea^f  anxiety  This  occurs  occasion- 
ally J  11*1.  t)efore  the  expiration  of  a  prlson- 
ers  .sentence  to  confinement  Symptoms  of 
this  state  uf  mind  are  nervousness,  irrlta- 
Jljltv  frequent  questions  abciul  release  and 
moodiness  This  motive  can  be  Alleviated 
through  counseling  and  prerelease  Interviews 

i4i  Satii/actton  of  ph-^swal  iirge^  Prison- 
ers who  .ire  addicted  "o  narcotics,  who  are 
chronic  alcoholics,  or  who  possess  abnormal 
sexual  urges  may  experience  physical  or  psy- 
chological reactions  shortly  after  their  on- 
flnement  This  may  be  a  motive  for  escape 
Report  nervousness,  irritability  r  symptoms 
of  narcotic  or  alcoholic  withdrawal  to  the 
conQnement  jfBcer  Frequently,  medical 
treatment  Is  required  to  alleviate  the  con- 
dition 

b  Pri-jMratton  and  Coordination  The  ap- 
prehension plan  should  be  fullv  coordinated 
with  all  units  and  agencies  concerned  In- 
cluding coordinated  training  of  personnel 
and  period!;  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan  .As  a  minimum  the  :oilowing  provi- 
sions are  Included  m  The  plan 

I  1)  Maintaining  a  map  of  the  installatl-jn 
which  reflects  the  provisions  of  the  appre- 
hension plan 

(2)    Securing  the  remaining  prisoners 

1.3 >  Notifying  the  ronflnement  ofllcer.  the 
Installation  provost  marshal,  and  other  per- 
»«jnnel  designated  In  the  plan 

i4i  Posting  guards  at  critical  points  along 
probable  escape  routes  nutside  the  stockad? 

(5i  When  escape  has  been  effected  thrt'Ugh 
damage  to  buildings  or  fences  securing  the 
avenues  of  escape  until  the  necessary  repairs 
have  been  accomplished 

(6)    Taking  a  roll  caH  of   prisoners   to  de- 
termine the  identity  uf  the  escaped  prisoner 
7)    Planning  for  pursuit,  including  search 
parties  and  areas  of  search 

i8i  Obtaining  from  the  personal  property 
of  the  escapee  and  t.he  stockade  files  informa- 
tion and  photographs  which  might  aid  In 
apprehension 

i9i  Coordinating  with  the  Installation 
provost  marshal  to  expedite  execution  of  the 
plan  and  notification  of  civil  authorities 

I  10)  Investigating  the  escape  to  determine 
the  person  responsible  for  the  escape  and 
the  means  of  escape 

Mr  LEGGETT  I  would  ask  also  that 
.section  111  with  respect  to  demonstra- 
tions be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  I  would  ask  next  that  section 
114.  be  included  :n  thf  Record  at  this 
point- 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tJie  gentle- 
man from  California'' 


Ttiere  was  no  objection. 
The  malertal  follows: 

SrcTtON  XI    TTfPtS  AND  OlNTmOL 

or  DisTr»BAN('«s 

1 1 1     Types  of  L>tsturbanc«s 

a  Duiorder-i  Disorders  may  t)e  unorganized 
or  organized  ITiey  do  not  possess  the  violent 
nature  of  riots  If  they  are  not  controlled 
promptly,  however,  they  may  develop  Into 
riots  either  through  leadership  and  organisa- 
tion or  by  a  natural  development  through 
griiup  hysteria 

1  I  Unorgariizfd  I'norganlzed  disorders  are 
characterized  as  being  spontaneous  In  nature 
They  t)eg1n  as  the  result  of  actions  of  an  In- 
(llvlduAi  or  for  the  reasons  listed  for  unorga- 
nized riots  -  f>  I  I )  i>elow)  Their  prompt  con- 
'.roi  is  essential 

r2  I    Organl^l'd 

>ai  Demon.ttration.i  Demonstrations  are 
•-he  actions  of  a  group  of  persons  whose  be- 
havior, while  not  violent.  Is  In  conflict  with 
persons  In  authority  They  are  characterized 
by  unrullness  and  vocal  expressiveness  with- 
out violence  Demonstrations  are  organized  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  food,  clothing, 
living  condltlorvs  treatment,  or  other  con- 
ditions 

ibl  Refusals  to  work  or  to  cat  Prisoners 
collectively  or  Individually  may  refuse  to 
work  or  to  eat  as  a  means  of  harassing  stock- 
ade personnel  nr  In  ,ui  attempt  to  gain  con- 
cessions The  prompt  Isolation  of  partlclp>ants 
from  the  main  prisoner  bixly  and  the  segrega- 
tion of  these  Individuals  from  their  ring- 
leaders usually  control  'his  type  of  disorder 

(Ci  Work  ilowdown  Prisoners  may  delib- 
erately slow  down  their  work  to  delay  the 
completion  uf  empUiynient  projects  nr  to 
harass  fitockade  personnel  Disorders  of  this 
type  can  be  controlled  In  the  same  manner 
as  outlined  In  ibi  above. 

id)  Damage  or  destruction  uf  property 
Prisoners  frequently  damage  or  destroy 
property  to  harass  stt>ckade  personnel  tir  to 
impede  or  prevent  normal  operations  Identl- 
ncailon.  Isolation,  and  segregation  of  per- 
sonnel Involved  usually  control  this  type 
•  if  disorder 

b  Riot^  Riots  may  be  unorganized  or 
organized 

I  1 1  t/norpaniccd  Unorganized  riots  are 
characterized  at  their  Inception  as  being 
spontaneous  In  nature  They  may  begin  as 
a  holiday  celebration,  a  group  .singing,  or 
other  type  of  gathering  which  might  lead  to 
group  hysteria  Under  determined  leader- 
ship the  pattern  of  such  a  disturbance  may 
t>e  changed   to  that  of  an   organized   not 

i2i  Organt:.ed  Military  prisoners  can 
readily  form  'hemseUes  Into  quasl-rni'.lt.iry 
>,'.-oupi.  These  groi^ps  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping pUns  ard  t  ictlcs  lor  organized 
riots  and  disorders  Organized  riots  are  usu- 
ally Instigated  for  the  following  purposes: 

lai  Escape  A  riot  may  be  organized  either 
as  a  dive'slon  for  an  escape  Utempt  by 
selected  Individuals  (^r  small  groups  rr  for 
a  mass  escape  attempt  Rapid  Isolation  of  the 
scene  of  the  dlsturbmce  precludes  such  at- 
tempt to  3  I  irge  de/ree 

ib(  Grtei  ar:ce  pro.'rif.?  Grievance  protests 
may  be  crganlzed  as  riots  Under  normal 
clrcuniatances  a  riot  for  this  purpose  Is  not 
of  an  extremely  violent  nature  Initially, 
however.  It  becomes  violent  as  the  leaders 
attempt  to  exploit  any  success  of  the  riot  or 
weaknesses  of  the  stockade 

114    Use  of  Force 

When  It  becomes  necessary  to  use  force.  It 
should  be  exercised  according  to  priorities  of 
force  and  limited  .strictly  to  that  degree 
deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  under  the 
particular  circumstances  The  application 
of  any  or  all  of  the  priorities  of  force,  'ir  the 
application  nf  a  higher  priority  of  force  with- 
out first  employing  a  lower  priority,  depeqds 
upon  the  situation  encountered  during  a 
particular    dl3i>rder 

a    General     Specific  Instruction  on  use  of 


force  should  be  Incorporated  in  appropriate 
orders  and  plants  at  the  confinement  facility. 
In  applying  any  measure  of  force,  only  that 
degree  of  force  deemed  neceaaary  under  all 
attendant  circumstances  may  be  used. 

b  Measures  for  Use  of  Force.  The  follow- 
ing measures  may  be  applied  in  controlling 
prisoners  They  will  t>e  applied  in  whatever 
order  Is  appropriate  to  the  situation  which 
requires  their  use. 

I  1  (    Physical  restraint. 

(3)    Show  of  force 

i3)    Riot  control  formations. 

i4)    High  pressure  water 

1 5 1    Riot  control  agents 

i6)    Firearms 

r  Physical  Restraint  The  restraint  of  a 
prisoner  by  a  laying  on  of  hands  will  be 
utilized  only  in  self  defense,  to  prevent  an 
escape,  to  prevent  an  Injury  to  persons  or 
properly,  or  to  quell  a  disturbance  In  con- 
trolling or  moving  an  unruly  prisoner,  suffi- 
cient custodial  personnel  must  be  used  to 
preclude  the  necessity  for  striking  or  In- 
flicting  bodily    injury   on    the   prisoner 

d  Shoic  of  Force  A  show  of  force  consists 
of  ilemonstratlng  to  personnel  cngaBed  :ii  a 
riot  or  general  disorder  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  that  are  available  for  use 
in  quelling  the  riot  or  disorder  It  emphasizes 
'.o  participants  In  the  riot  or  dlsorc*er  that 
authority  prevails,  that  means  are  available 
t.j  restore  order  by  the  vigorous  uppUcitlon 
of  force    and  that  order  wtll  be  restored 

I  1  )  This  force  consists  of  svifflclent  person- 
nel and  equipment  to  apply  the  measures  of 
force  required  by  the  situation 

i2i  If  the  convmander  decides  that  the  riot 
or  disorder  has  not  reached  the  state  of  overt 
violence  whereby  lives  and  the  security  of 
the  facility  are  m  danger,  he  attempts  -o  rea- 
son with  .'■ingleaders  of  the  riot  or  dlsirder 
prior  to  the  further  application  of  force. 

lai  He  informs  them  of  »he  forces,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  available  to  re-establish 
control  and  of  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
riot  or  disorder  iThls  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  condoning  bargaining  or  making  conces- 
sions.) 

lb)  If  this  falls,  he  Issues  an  order  to  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  the  riot  or  disorder  to 
terminate  their  actions 

(c)  If  the  actions  listed  In  (O)  and  (b) 
above  fall  to  achieve  the  desired  results,  or 
If  It  Is  cieemed  Impossible  to  reason  with 
ringleaders  or  personnel  involved  In  the  not 
or  disorder,  he  Immediately  applies  atronatr 
measures  of  force 

<•,  Employment  of  Riot  Control  Formaf lont 
Riot  control  formations  should  be  used  to 
disperse  and  segregate  personnel  involved  m 
a  riot  or  di.sorder  in  order  to  regain  complete 
control  of   the  ^ltuatlon 

( I )  The  riot  control  formations  and  tac- 
tics outlined  In  FM  19-15  may  be  used  I'.s  a 
basis  for  composing  formations  suitable  fr 
use  m  the  Individual  confinement  facility 
The  basic  principles  and  techniques  for  em- 
ployment of  these  formations  remain  the 
same  Their  strength  and  configuration  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  size.  location,  and 
design    if  the  facility 

i2)  In  preparing  emergency  plans,  pach. 
responsible  officer  should  determine  those  lor- 
matlons  lie  requires  They  should  be  re- 
hearsed  as   often   as   practicable    i  par    109) 

/  Use  nf  Water  Water  from  firehose  mav 
be  effective  In  moving  groups  on  a  narrow 
front,  such  as  a  cell  block  passage  or  a  nar- 
row area  between  buildings  It  may  be  used 
to  force  a  group  to  abandon  an  open  arei 
such  ns  a  recreation  yard.  If  used  In  cooler 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  discomfort  of 
drenching  Is  magnified  by  low  temperatures 

il)  Water  under  high  pressure  must  be 
used  with  caution  because  It  can  damage 
sensitive  portions  of  the  body  such  as  eyes 
and  ears 

I  2)  When  employing  water  In  flat  trajec- 
tory. Its  full  force  should  be  directed  toward 
the  lower  torso  and  legs  of  participant.^  in 
the  riot  or  disorder. 
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(3)  To  provide  protection  of  equipment 
and  personnel  being  used  to  re-establish  con- 
trol, water  under  high  pressure  should  only 
be  used  against  participants  in  a  riot  or  dis- 
order In  conjunction  with  riot  control  for- 
mations. 

( 4 )  When  the  confinement  facility  does  not 
have  high  pressure  water  facUitlea  and /or 
equipment  available  to  It,  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  the  Installation  engineer 
officer  for  use  of  such  equipment  when  re- 
quired Arrangements  should  Include  quali- 
fied operators.  These  plans  should  be  Included 
in  the  emergency  control  plan   (par.  100). 

g.  Employment  of  Riot  Control  Agents. 
Riot  control  agents  are  used  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  installation  commander  or  his 
representative.  A  copy  of  orders  designating  a 
representative  should  be  included  In  the 
emergency  control  plans  (par.  109) .  Riot  con- 
trol agents,  like  water,  should  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  riot  control  formations 
(/(3)  above) . 

h.  Use  of  Firearms. 

( 1 )  To  prevent  escapes.  The  following  con- 
cerns the  use  of  ficearms  to  prevent  an  escape 
from  a  confinement  facility  and  should  be  In- 
corporated in  guard  orders,  particularly  those 
of  perimeter  and  tower  guards.  The  use  of 
firearms  to  prevent  an  escape  Is  Justified  only 
when  there  is  no  other  reasonable  means  to 
prevent  the  escape  If  a  prisoner  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  confines  of  the  facility,  the 
guard  detecting  the  attempt  acts  according 
to  the  following  priorities: 

(a)  He  alerts  other  guard  personnel  of  the 
attempted  escape  by  blowing  three  short 
blasts  on  his  whistle  or  by  sounding  other  ap- 
propriate alarm  signals. 

(b)  In  a  loud  voice,  he  calls  twice  for  the 
prisoner  to  halt. 

(c)  He  fires  otUy  when  the  prisoner  has 
freed  himself  of  all  barriers  of  the  confine- 
ment facility  and  Is  continuing  his  attempt 
to  escape.  The  guard  alms  to  disable  rather 
than  to  kill  the  prisoner. 

(2 1  On  employment  details.  Instructions 
for  the  use  of  firearms  by  guards  on  employ- 
ment details  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
for  the  use  of  firearms  at  the  confinement 
facility  proper.  Caution  and  good  Judgment 
control  the  use  of  firearms  In  preventing  the 
escape  of  prisoners. 

(a)  Firing  op  a  prisoner  to  prevent  his 
escape  Is  Justifiable  only  as  a  last  resort. 

(b)  If  a  prisoner  attempts  to  escape,  the 
guard  calls  "HALT!"'  If  the  prisoner  fails  to 
halt  after  the  call  is  repeated  once,  and  If 
there  Is  no  other  effective  means  by  which 
to  prevent  the  escape,  the  guard  fires  on  the 
prisoner  to  disable  rather  than  to  kill  him. 

(3)  To  control  riots  or  other  general  dis- 
orders with  selected  marksmen  or  full  fi.re- 
ixjwer.  Fire  by  selected  marksmen  or  full 
hrepower  is  used  only  on  the  order  of  the 
installations  commander  or  his  representa- 
!ive.  A  copy  of  orders  designating  represen- 
latlves  should  be  included  in  the  emergency 
control  plan  (par.  109).  Firepower  will  be 
used  only  as  a  last  resort  in  accordance  with 
.\R  210-175.  An  Individual  using  firepower 
runs  the  risk  of  committing  a  homicide  in 
violation  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (see  par  197b.  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial.  United  States.  1951).  When  fire- 
(>ower  Is  used  the  aim  will  be  to  disable  and 
not  to  kill. 

(a I  Use  of  firepower  by  selected  marksmen. 
Use  selected  marksmen  to  fire  only  on  groups 
and  individuals  in  a  riot  or  other  general  dis- 
order who  are  committing  acts  which  en- 
danger the  lives  of  other  prisoners  or  person- 
nel being  used  to  quell  the  riot  or  disorder, 
or  against  prisoners  who  are  attempting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  escape. 

(  b)  Use  of  full  firepower.  If  the  responsible 
officer  determines  that  the  riot  or  disorder 
has  progressed  to  the  iK>lnt  where  the  lives 
of  the  security  force  and  the  security  of  the 
stockade  are  seriously  endangered  and  all 
other  means  of  control  have  been  Ineffective. 


he  may  utilize  the  full  firepower  of  the  se- 
curity force  as  directed  by  the  installation 
commander  or  his  representative.  When  fire- 
power Is  used,  the  aim  will  be  to  disable 
and  not  to  kill. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  against  the  Army  in  its  handling  of 
the  Presidio  mutiny  trials  has  been 
summed  up  best  by  one  of  the  Army's 
own  officers,  Capt.  Richard  J.  Millard. 

In  his  pretrial  investigation  report, 
Captain  Millard  found  that  the  Army 
had  overreacted  in  bringing  mutiny 
charges  against  the  six  suspects  whose 
depositions  he  took.  The  element  of  in- 
tent to  override  military  authority,"  nec- 
essary to  sustain  such  charges,  was 
simply  not  present,  the  captain  said. 

In  view  of  the  Army's  capricious  han- 
dling of  the  charges  against  these  27 
men,  the  angry  public  reaction  could 
hardly  be  much  of  a  surprise  to  the 
Pentagon's  top  legal  officers. 

One  has  only  to  recall  names  like 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  or  the  Scottsboro 
boys,  to  realize  how  quickly  a  nation's 
conscience  can  be  aroused  by  injustice  of 
this  sort. 

Fortunately,  the  Army  now  seems  to 
be  feeling  the  heat  of  public  indignation, 
and  some  of  the  incredible  penalties 
meted  out  to  these  young  men  are  being 
reduced. 

Perhaps  all  these  yoimg  men  will  even- 
tually be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
traditional  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
law.  But  until  they  are.  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  quality  of  military  jus- 
tice are  going  to  remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  5  months  I  have 
watched  closely,  and  with  increasing 
concern,  the  handling  of  the  trials  of  27 
young  men  charged  with  mutiny  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  stockade. 

On  October  11,  1968,  Pvt.  Richard 
Bunch  was  killed  in  that  stockade.  On 
October  14,  27  of  his  fellow  prisoners  pro- 
tested and  sat  down  during  a  roUcall  to 
call  attention  to  the  problems  which  exist 
at  that  stockade.  My  office  has  been  rep- 
resented at  the  pretrial  investigation 
which  resulted  in  a  recommendation  by 
Capt.  Richard  J.  Millard,  which  states 
in  part: 

This  case  has  been  built  up  out  of  all  fair 
proportion.  To  charge  Zalno  and  the  others 
with  mutiny,  an  offense  which  has  its  roots 
in  the  harsh  admlrallty  laws  of  previous 
centuries,  for  demonstrating  against  the 
conditions  which  existed  In  the  stockade  is. 
in  my  opinion,  an  overreactlon  by  the  Army 
and  a  misapplication  of  a  statute  which 
could  lead  to  a  further  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice. 

There  Is  ample  testimony  In  this  case  to 
show  that  the  conditions  In  the  stockade 
prior  to  14  October  were  not  up  to  standards 
we  should  expect.  Of  special  significance  in 
this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  DD510  proce- 
dure for  expressing  grievances,  as  Imple- 
mented prior  to  the  demonstration  on  Mon- 
day the  14th  of  October,  was  shoddy  and  in- 
efficient. 

In  spite  of  this  recommendation,  6th 
Army  Headquarters  decided  to  press 
ahead  with  general  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings and  charged  these  men  with  the 
most  harsh  charge  of  mutiny.  The  first 
trials  were  held  resulting  in  convictions 
and  imposition  of  sentences  up  to  15 
years  at  hard  labor. 


My  district  office  attempted  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  General  Larsen  at  the 
Presidio — to  no  avail. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  to  Secre- 
tary Resor  and  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird.  Just  yesterday.  I  received  a  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird 
which  concluded  by  saying  in  part: 

If  at  a  later  time,  upon  careful  review 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
cases,  the  Secretary  concludes  that  any  of 
the  sentences  are  exces.sive  In  relation  to  the 
offense  committed,  he  i.s  prepared  to  exer- 
cise his  power  of  clemency. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  that  the  sen- 
tences in  the  first  three  cases  to  reach  de- 
cision appeared  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense  as  reported  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  It  Is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  fourth  trial,  which  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Irwin,  resulted  In  a  much  lower  sen- 
tence of  four  years.  I  hope  that  this  develop- 
ment, together  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  will  allay  some  of  your 
concern 

I  have  learned  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  only  today  reduced  the  sen- 
tence of  Pvt.  Nesery  Sood  to  2  years 
at  hard  labor.  This  is  a  beginning.  It  is  a 
indication  that  the  injustice  of  the  situa- 
tion is  being  recognized. 

As  the  cases  of  those  already  tri?d  and 
convicted  move  through  the  automatic 
appeal  process,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a  realization  that  these  men  have 
been  improperly  charged.  The  appeal 
procedure  permits  a  finding  of  guilt  of 
a  less  serious  offense. 

It  is  equally  true  of  the  charges  against 
those  who  still  must  stand  trial.  The 
charge  of  mutiny  simply  is  improper  by 
any  reasonable  standard  and  should  be 
altered  to  a  lesser  charge  more  related 
to  the  action  taken  by  these  27  men. 

My  concern  at  this  point  in  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  well-being  of  the  27  men 
charged  with  mutiny.  There  are  broader 
questions  involved,  certainly.  The  situa- 
tion which  existed  at  the  stockade  of  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  which  led 
up  to  these  events  must  be  investi- 
gated and  certainly  correction  is  in  order. 

The  very  broad  question  of  procedure 
under  military  justice  is  also  certainly 
of  concern.  But.  I  reiterate,  my  prime 
concern  at  this  point  in  time  is  the  well- 
being  of  these  27  young  men.  That  they 
are  now  being  faced  with  the  charge  of 
mutiny  and  the  imposition  of  excessively 
stem  sentences  is  unthinkable  and.  I  be- 
lieve, overreaction  to  the  situation  en 
the  part  of  those  most  directly  involved 
at  6th  Army  Headquarteis. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  to 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  expressing 
a  willingness  to  exercise  the  power  of 
clemency,  if  it  is  concluded  that  the  sen- 
tences are  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
offenses  committed. 

I  am  relieved  by  the  first  reduction 
of  sentence  imder  appeal. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  27 
young  men.  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
stockade  because  they  could  not  cope 
with  the  situations  in  which  they  foimd 
themselves  within  the  Army,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  do  not  have  their  problems 
compounded,  their  personal  lives  ruined, 
in  a  ceaseless  round  of  attempting  to  fix 
accountability  and  justify  decisions  al- 
ready made. 
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I  seek  justice  for  these  27  young  men 
Their  case  points  up  many  broader  is- 
sues, but  they  cannot  be  permuted  to  be 
the  victims  while  these  issues  are  debated 
Justice  will  be  best  served  by  the  expedl- 
tU)Us  resolution  of  the  cases  of  these  27 
men  and  I  most  certainly  believe  a  re- 
duction in  the  charges  which  face  them 
and  the  sentences  which  have  been  im- 
posed, is  most  necessary  It  is.  after  jus- 
tice has  been  accomplished  for  these  27 
men,  that  the  broader  questions  of  con- 
ditions of  our  stockades  and  military 
prisons  and  whether  justice  can,  in  fact, 
be  achieved  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  must  be  fully  reviewed 
and  considered. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
It  IS  a  sad  day  for  me  and  a  sad  day  for 
America  when  we  in  the  Congress  must 
concern  ourselves  with  basic  justice  in 
the  US  Armed  Forces  That,  however, 
IS  the  case  with  27  .soldiers  at  the  Pre.sidio 
of  San  Francisco  in  California  who  have 
been  charged  with  and  are  now  being 
tried  formutiny 

ThefeTbre.  it  is  with  regret  and  great 
reluctance  on  my  part  that  I  must  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  the  decision  to  try  these  men 
for  mutiny 

I  .say  this  because  I  feel  the  Congress 
must  become  aware  and  concerned 
whenever  it  tiecomes  apparent  that  cer- 
tain individuals  withm  our  military 
services  are  attempting  to  decide  for 
themselves  or  their  subordinates  what 
constitutes  justice 

I  hasten  to  point  out  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  what  one  general  does  or 
what  27  prisoners  in  an  Army  stockade 
do.  IS  not  necessarily  mdicative  or  re- 
flective of  the  fine  record  and  proud 
heritage  of  the  US  Array  As  individuals, 
however,  such  people  can  and  do  set  m 
motion  those  events  that  shape  the 
future,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  what  is  already 
being  called  a  miscarriage  of  justice  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 

As  a  former  naval  officer  and  long- 
standing member  of  numerous  veterans 
organizations.  I  am  acutely  aware  that 
there  are,  and  of  necessity  must  be.  in- 
herent differences  tietween  civil  and  mili- 
tary justice  I  further  acknowledge  that 
good  order  and  discipline  must  be  pre- 
served in  our  military  service  units,  and  I 
would  never  knowmgly  undermine  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  a  comnia'ider 
must  have  to  mamtai:;  a  huh  degree  of 
discipline  spirit  within  his  organization. 
By  the  same  token,  however,  there 
are  human  and  constitutional  limits  on 
how  far  anyone  can  go  m  trying  to  make 
an  example  out  of  an  American  citizen. 
The  days  of  'decimation"  in  the  military 
have  long  passed  and  the  military  knows 
this  full  well.  In  additiun,  our  generals 
and  admirals  have  long  known  that  fhey 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  human  needs  or 
Che  basic  tenets  of  justice  and  fairplay 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

An  individual  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States  does  not  give  up  any 
of  the  basic  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship—he  mert'ly  assumes  some  added  re- 
sponsibilities and  hardships  other  citizens 


do  not  necessarily  share  And,  carrying 
this  a  step  further,  a  soldier  confined  to 
a  military  stockade  is  still  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  entitled  to  full  protection 
and  equal  justice  under  the  law. 

Having  said  that,  consider  these  facts. 
On  October  14.  1968,  a  group  of  soldiers 
already  in  confinement  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco  stockade  staged  a  sit- 
down  protest  They  s^ng  .songs,  chanted 
slogans,  and  refu.sed  to  go  back  to  work 
when  directed  by  competent  authority. 
From  the  evidence  presented,  they 
were  unarmed  and  at  no  time  used  force 
or  threatened  violence  in  any  way 

The  entire  demonstration  lasted  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes  at  which  time  it 
was  broken  up  by  a  group  of  military  po- 
licemen smaller  in  number  than  the  pro- 
testers. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker  these  are  the  essen- 
tial facts  as  to  what  took  place  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1968 

Does  this  ,sound  like  a  mutiny?  Prom 
what  you  have  heard,  can  you  possibly 
imagine  that  such  an  offense  would  war- 
rant or  merit  15  years  at  hard  labor  and 
a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice ' 

Without  a  doubt,  the  crime  of  mutiny 
IS  dillicult  for  many  of  us.  even  tho.se  of 
us  who  are  \eterans,  to  place  in  proper 
perspective  The  reasons  for  this,  no 
doubt,  are  that,  first,  mutiny  is  almost 
exclusively  a  military  crime,  second,  it  is 
'■xtremely  rare  in  American  military  his- 
tory .  and  third,  m  most  [people's  minds. 
It  normally  connotes  the  use  of  force  or 
threat  of  violence:  however,  this  is  not 
necessarily  essential  to  substantiate  a 
charge  of  mutiny. 

What  is  essential  to  substantiate  such 
a  charge,  however.  Is  an  element  of  proof 
that,  I  submit,  does  not  exist  in  this  case 
and  the  basic  reas<jn  I  believe  an  injus- 
tice IS  being  done  to  27  military  prisoners 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  Article 
94  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice defines  a  mutineer  in  these  words: 
Any  person  subject  to  this  code  who 
with  intent  to  usurp  or  override  lawful 
military  authority,"  and  ,so   forth. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  studied  this  case 
as  closely  as  anyone  can  from  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  made  available  and 
I  have  yet  to  detect  any  evidence  that 
there  was  "intent  to  override"  milltaiT 
control  of  either  the  stockade  or  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco 

Thus,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  why  these  men  were  charged  with 
mutiny  Tliat  question.  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
comes terribly  important  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  charge  of  mutiny,  poten- 
tially, IS  punishable  by  death  .And,  while 
we  are  assured  the  deatii  penalty  is  not 
at  i.viue  here.  I  find  this  a  rather  specious 
argument  for  not  .speaking  out  again.st 
what  I  believe  will  prov  •  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  if  left  unchallenged. 
Some  have  laised  the  question  of  con- 
tjrr.ssional  restraint  .so  as  not  to  Interfere 
with  due  proce.ss  of  law  or  further  imperil 
the  27  men  involved  Others  have  said 
that  the  .sentences  will  undoubtedly  be 
reduced  when  reviewed  anyway,  .so  why 
get  involved  in  the  question  of  judicial 
wisdom'' 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  this  On 
Febiuaiy   25  of  this  year.   I   wrote   the 


Secretary  of  the  Ai-nii-  asking  that  the 
court-martials  be  halted  until  he.  the 
Secretary,  could  conduct  an  on-the-spot 
investigation  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  the  decision  to 
charge  these  men  with  mutiny.  My  pur- 
pose in  doing  this,  is  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  we  in  the  Congress  can 
get  at  least  a  few  of  the  i^ertinent  ques- 
tions answered  that  are  clouding  this 
entire  case,  such  as 

First  Was  the  demonstration  at  the 
Presidio  stockade  on  October  14.  1968. 
a  spontaneous  protest  by  a  group  of  mis- 
treated prisoners — or  was  it  planned,  or- 
ganized, and  directed  from  outside  the 
walls  of  the  stockade  and  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Presidio  itself? 

Second.  Was  the  October  14  demon- 
stration in  protest  to  conditions  at  the 
stockade,  the  shooting  of  a  fellow 
prisoner,  the  war  in  Vietnam — or  all  of 
these  things? 

Third.  Did  San  Francisco  attorney  Ter- 
renre  Hallinan.  as  alleged,  enter  the 
sto<kade  m  the  guise  of  a  clergyman 
pnor  to  the  disturbance  on  October  14 
and  prior  to  the  shooting  of  Richard 
Bunch?  Did  he.  in  fact,  propose  to  one 
or  more  of  the  prisoners  that,  if  they 
staged  such  a  protest,  he  would  .see  they 
received  free  legal  representation? 

Fourth  What  validity  is  there  to 
charges  that  stockade  conditions  in- 
cluded overcrowding,  lack  of  food,  inade- 
quate medical  care,  mixing  of  psychiatric 
patients,  numerous  suicide  attempts, 
brutal  treatment,  and  poorly  trained 
guards?  And.  if  valid,  what,  if  any.  re- 
course was  available  to  or  sought  by  the 
prisoners  to  gain  redress  of  these  griev- 
ances prior  to  October  14? 

Fifth  Is  It  true  that  some  among  the  27 
who  have  been  charged  with  mutiny,  ac- 
tually attempted  to  leave  the  demonstra- 
tion once  they  learned  what  they  were 
being  cliarged  with,  but  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  few  hard-core  demon- 
stration leaders? 

Sixth.  Is  It  true,  as  reported,  that  the  27 
charged  with  mutiny  are  now  undergo- 
ing a  systematic  pattern  of  harassment 
at  the  Presidio  stockade? 

Seventh  Is  it  true  that  General  Larsen. 
commanding  general  of  the  6th  Army. 
IS  using  a  "my.sterious  Major  X"  to  bar- 
gain with  the  counsels  concerned  in  an 
attempt  to  "get  the  general  off  the 
hook"' 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  charges 
surrounding  this  alleged  mutiny  .should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  before  one 
more  soldier  is  court-martialed  under 
this  unrealistic,  unfair,  and  inappropriate 
charge. 

Public  indignation  is  growing  over  this 
travesty  of  justice  and.  as  a  result.  I 
have  no  recourse  but  to  join  those  who 
are  calling  today  for  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  this  entire  episode  by  the 
Congress 

In  summai-y,  let  me  make  one  point  as 
clear  as  I  possibly  can.  These  27  men 
chaiged  with  mutiny  are  by  no  means  in- 
nocent of  wrong-doing.  EX^en  some  of  the 
parents  of  the  accused  men  who  have 
written  me  readily  acknowledge  this  fact. 
That  is  not  the  question  here  at  all.  The 
question  is.  as  I  see  it,  Should  we  m 
America  remain  sileiit  when  citizens  of 
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this  countiT  fail  to  receive  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  whether  it  be  military  or 
civil  law? 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  concerned,  responsible  peo- 
ple who  are  just  plain  shocked  that 
Americans  can  be  charged  with  an  of- 
fense calling  for  the  death  penalty  on 
merits  such  as  are  evident  here.  I  have 
heard  from  servicemen  who  tell  me  that 
they  were  planning  on  making  the  sei^ce 
a  career  until  this  incident  arose,  and 
I  have  heard  from  Army  ofiQcers  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  from  retired  veterans  of 
many  wars  who  are  frank  to  admit  that 
this  is  going  too  far. 

Certainly,  discipline  is  important  in  the 
military — it  is  not  only  important,  it  is 
absolutely  vital.  But,  you  do  not  achieve 
discipline  through  injustice  or  respect  for 
the  military  authority  by  making  ex- 
amples out  of  people,  especially  when  the 
stakes  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this 
case. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  enough 
American  servicemen  went  absent  with- 
out leave  to  man  10  combat  divisions  with 
15.000  men  each.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod, desertions  reached  53,357 — an  in- 
crease of  10,000  within  a  year. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Congress  concern 
itself  with  this  question  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  begin  with  the  so-called 
mutiny  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the 
tragic  series  of  incidents  begaji  at  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco  last  fall,  much 
public  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
deplorable  conditions  existing  in  mili- 
tary stockades  and  the  treatment  and 
well-being  of  its  prisoners.  These  facts 
have  been  well-documented  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  am  here  today  to  voice  my  deep 
concern  and  shock  with  the  facts  which 
have  come  to  light. 

At  the  Presidio,  there  have  been  de- 
scriptions by  both  the  guards  and  the 
prisoners  of  overcrowded  and  unsanitary 
conditions.  Accompanying  this  have  been 
charges  of  insufBcient  food  for  and  mis- 
treatment of  the  prisoners — especially 
those  in  the  segregation  areas  of  the 
.'^tockade. 

There  has  been  inadequate  attention 
to  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  prisoners, 
and  psychiatric  care  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory. 

There  are  strong  indications  of  insuf- 
ficient training  for  the  stockade  person- 
nel who  are  in  charge  of  the  prisoners. 
The  circumstances  surroimding  the 
shooting  of  Richard  Bunch  pose  the 
question:  Is  there  a  need  to  have  armed 
guards  for  these  miUtary  prisoners,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  in  the  stockade 
for  offenses  no  greater  than  a.w.o.1.? 
\\\\y.  too.  are  these  guards  armed  with 
-hotguns,  even  though  they  have  been 
•rained  only  for  rifles?  Have  they  been 
suitably  trained  and  conditioned  to  the 
.Npecial  needs  of  such  prisoners — many 
f'f  whom  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
psychiatric  care?  The  high  rate  of  al- 
leged stiicide  attempts  at  the  Presidio, 
well-documented  by  the  Army,  strongly 
suggests  the  lack  of  proper  mental  hy- 
k'lene  programs  for  the  prisoners. 

How  widespread  are  these  conditions? 


Even  if  they  are  partially  true,  I  find 
the  situation  totally  unacceptable.  The 
ietcXs  cry  out  for  an  impartial  investi- 
gation by  an  appropriate  committee  of 
this  Congress. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  outraged  by 
the  severity  of  the  charges  against  those 
27  prisoners  at  the  Presidio  who  were 
peacefully  protesting,  on  the  stocLade 
groimds,  against  intolerable  conditions 
such  as  I  have  indicated  above.  To  bring 
charges  of  mutinj- — which  can  even 
carry  the  death  penalty — is  an  insult  to 
our  sense  of  social  justice.  I  .lave  sent 
an  inquiry  to  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Stanley  Resor,  asking  that  he  furnish 
me  with  a  detailed  reply  to  allegations 
that  the  charge  of  mutiny  was  un- 
founded and  that  a  lesser  charge  would 
have  sufBced. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  in  expressing  my 
grave  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  27 
prisoners  at  the  Presidio  who  were 
charged  with  mutiny,  some  of  whom  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  serve  15  years 
at  hard  labor.  While  I  am  also  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  ha,s  reduced  the  sen- 
tence in  the  case  of  Private  Sood  from 
15  years  to  2  years.  I  believe  that  this 
entire  situation  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House. 

One  of  the  27,  Pvt,  Linden  Blake, 
age  20  years,  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me  as  his  mother  is  a  resident  of  my 
State  of  Hawaii.  I  agree  with  Capt. 
Richard  J.  Millard's  recommendation 
that  the  charge  of  mutiny  was  ill- 
foimded  and  not  based  upon  the  facts 
ift  the  case. 

I  believe  that  the  House  should  read 
carefully  the  information  that  has  just 
been  supplied  us  by  Congressman 
Leggett,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  efforts 
to  provide  this  House  with  pertinent, 
information,  I  include  the  following 
public  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  June 
Blake,  the  mother  of  Linden  Blake,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Pebruart   20,   1969, 
To  the  Mother  of'  a  Son: 

He  may  be  Just  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
you're  still  In  that  absorbed  state  that  in- 
volves the  "Wish  to  Hell  he'd  sleep  through 
the  night"  stage,  while  at  the  stune  time 
you  oan  wake  to  full-  i>alnful  alertness  If 
he  so  much  as  lets  out  with  a  whlnney  in 
his  sleep. 

Or  maybe  that's  all  a  dim  memory  and 
you're  enjoying  the  classic  prerogatives  at- 
tached to  enjoying  your  son's  son.  Better 
read  on — I'm  going  to  talk  about  MT  son 
In  a  minute,  and  he  has  a  brtlllant,  gallant, 
eighty  year  old  grandmother  of  his  own. 
What's  happening  to  my  son  Isn't  just  my 
own  problem.  If  it  were,  I'd  shoulder  It 
privately  and  you  wouldn't  know  about  It. 

I  have  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  are  mothers  of  sons,  both  here  and 
where  you  are.  At  the  present  time  I'm  living 
on  one  of  the  heavenly  outer  Islands  of 
Hawaii,  which  Is  just  about  as  different  from 
the  other  49  states  as  you  can  get  Brown 
eyes  and  brown  skins  are  big  here,  but  Aloha 
means  love,  warmth  and  active  kindness  and 
a  lot  of  other  intangibles.  Last  week  I  at- 
tended a  luau  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Pali's 
first  birthday.  His  mother  got  some  help  fix- 
ing the  pol  and  lomi  salmon  from  the  five 
older  children,  but  it  was  a  labor  of  love 
on  her  part.  At  the  hotel  where  I  work  I 


lunch  every  day  with  my  fellow  employees — 
I'm  the  only  haole:  my  luncheon  companeroe 
are  mostly  of  Japanese  descent  ( give  or  take 
a  little  I  The  people  may  be  different  from 
you.  but  the  conversation  isn't- — it  generall5 
boils  down  to  about  the  same  kind  you  have 
with  the  girls  in  your  apartment  building 
or  your  neighbors  at  Leisure  World.  Your 
children  lor  grandchildren  i .  unspoken  love 
for  them  and  the  necessity  for  principles  they 
eventually  have  to  be  strong  enough  to 
handle. 

And,  Philip  Wylle  notwithstanding,  most 
of  the  mothers  of  sons  whose  paths  have 
crossed  mine  were  all  too  aware  that  a  man 
must  have  his  own  strengths  and  that  when 
the  time  comes,  what  he  carries  inside  him. 
his  inner  conviction  that  what  is  right  is 
right,  carries  him  over  that  invisible  line  into 
good  manhood.  Isn't  that  the  way  you  feel? 
And  so  did  I.  I  raised  three  fine  children 
on  Dr.  Spock  and  doing  what  comes  naturally 
when  you  feel  love  and  compassion  and  are 
sickened  by  cruelty  and  hatred.  As  I  look 
back,  I  guess  you  could  sum  it  up  in  a  theme 
that  ran  like  a  ribbon  through  those  funny, 
awful,  wonderful  years.  '•You  know  the  dif- 
ference between  what's  right  and  wrong;  in- 
side of  you  you  know,  kid!  .^nd.  if  it's  good 
and  right  for  you — use  your  courage.  The  only 
thing  that's  separating  you  from  this  liouse- 
ful  of  beloved  pets  is  what  you  carry  up  there 
in  your  head.  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  is 
wrong.  To  hate  and  kill  is  wrong." 

Maybe  I  sound  like  a  Senior  Hippy,  now 
that  I  look  back  on  it.  But  isn't  this  just 
about  what  you've  been  earnestly  trying  lo 
Instill  into  your  children?  ri  don't  care  if 
Linda's  mother  does  let  her  .'^triy  out  all 
night — you  know  the  difference  between 
what's  right  and  wrong!  Or  You  don't  take 
the  car  without  asking  just  because  the  keys 
are  in  it — You  know  what's  right  and  wrong '  i 
Sound  familiar?  Women's  magazines  and 
series  of  newspaper  articles  by  learned  savants 
all  earnestly  impart  the  same  message  'Teach 
your  children  love  and  kindness,  and  to  con- 
trol their  destructive  aggressions." 

Well,  to  all  this  I'm  sorely  tempted  to  say 

,    or    \vii,itever    passes    a^    tne    polite 

equivalent  for  it  in  your  world.  Because  at 
this  moment  I'm  split  by  a  schism  that  Is 
tearing  me  up  Because  I  tried  to  impart  to 
my  loved  son  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Principle."  he  is  at  the  moment  spending 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  life  In  a  military 
prison,  with  the  hop>eless  prospect  of  another 
15  years  or  so  there  At  the  age  of  35  maybe  he 
has  a  chance,  permanently  warped  in  mind 
and  spirit,  of  re-emerging  into  a  world  with 
his  beautiful  youth  gone  forever,  a  useless 
wreck  inflicted  on  a  country  and  family  that 
betrayed  him  by  handing  him  a  bunch  of 
keys  to  life  that  didn't  fit  the  lock, 

Lindy  was  drafted  when  he  was  19  years  old, 
since  he  wasn't  enrolled  full-time  in  college, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  spending  most 
of  his  time  growing  from  5'6'  to  6'4'  I  knew 
for  sure  he  isn't  stupid;  ever  since  the  nrsr 
IQ  tests  were  bounced  around  in  the  Los 
.'\ngeles  City  School  System,  I  would  be  called 
into  the  Principal's  office  and  solemnly  in- 
formed that  "This  son  of  yours  has  a  rather 
superb  mental  capacity — We  wondered  if  you 
were  aware  of  his  potentials?"  I  assured  them 
each  time  that  I  would  do  everythin!z  m  my 
ixjwer  to  see  that  he  ultimately  went  to  Cal 
Tech  or  whatever — so— I  cuess  that  his 
superb  mental  capacity  must  ha\c  been  rest- 
ins  on  its  laurels  while  his  bone  structure 
caucht  up,  (Sound  familiar?  Surely,  all  you 
mothers  of  busy  grown-up  sons  couldn't  ha\e 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  escaped  ih  s 
hair-tearing  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
I  look  back  on  my  own  16th  and  19th  vear.  I 
don't  see  how  my  parents  survived  the  crdcal 
Surely — surely — all  of  you  didn't  produce 
paragons  cf  studious  \lrtue  who  nlunged 
head-long  into  pre-dental  or  vvliateverl) 

.^t  any  rate,  drafted  he  va.s  and  his  unensv 
conscience  was  already  'riicrung  up.  At   this 
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pt>iT\i  the  Army  decided  to  make  him  a  r»(cer 
Thls  drew  whoops  of  laughter  from  nis  sib- 
ling*, tj'.it  I  sighed  with  relief  Llndv  waan't 
trying  to  avoid  servinij  his  draft-time,  his 
oaly  menial  stipulation  wa«  that  he  simply 
could  not  kin  another  human  tjeinn 

Now.  I'm  going  to  have  tu  state  what  I 
kniiw  to  be  fact,  and  what  I've  heard  second- 
hand 

Fort  Upon  graduation  from  baking  school 
he  was  i{!ven  a  three-week  leave,  and  ordered. 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  proceed  to  Viet- 
nam via  OaJtland  He  was  also  uiid  verbally, 
that  since  the  Army  needed  combat  "^iildlers 
more  than  bakers,  he  could  draw  hLs  own 
conclualons 

All  right,  now  moihem  of  sr.n.s-  How  do 
you  h*ndle  this  one''  I  dldnt  neces-sarUy  have 
to  .t^ree  with  hLs  principles  but  t^iey  were 
hii'  He  came  to  me  and  we  talked  thr  .uijh 
the  night  Do  I  suddenly  tell  him  after 
nineteen  years  of  inculcating  into  his  nat- 
urally gentle  nature  the  fact  that  when  he 
felt  something  wa«  right  for  him  he  should 
summon  the  strength  and  courage  to  handle 
It— that  this  waa  nothing  but  Inspirational 
mi.onshlne  ' 

Do  I  fay  Split  to  Canada.  Lindy  >pend  the 
re-*'  otjrour  life  a  hunted  man  forever,  never 
able  to  ^eturn  to  your  loved  mountains  and 
home''" 

Dn  I  say  Tane  a  i^hancp  Undy  follow 
those  orders  and  go  to  Vietnam,  lots  of  things 
can  be  dc.ne  oblujuelv  don  t  butt  your  head 
against  a  brick  wai;!  Maybe  you  can  con  your 
wuy  into  a  soft  back-of-the-llne«  position 
a'd  make  some  persor.al  loot  on  the  black 
market'" 

Or  do  I  say  Get  In  there  and  kill  thope 
yellow  ba-stards  kid'  Tou  don't  believe  in  It 
but  forget  ill  that  stuff  -that  wis  kid  crap 
Of  course,  you  may  be  maimed  or  killed- - 
but  you  re  a  Soldier  Man  Show  it'  It's  only 
murder  If  you  kill  a  fellow  Americaii  n  a  fit 
of  passion  or  anger — Not  those  faceless  men 
women  and  children  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world!" 

Fact  Llndy  spent  two  days  of  painful  self- 
exainmatlon.  WEUiderlng  through  his  loved 
Santa  Monica  Mountains,  where  hed  spent  a 
wonderful  boyhood  watching  trap-door 
spiders  and  deer  drinking  from  tie  creeks. 
He  nnally  came  back  to  me  like  a  little  boy 
who  couldn't  handle  any  more,  and  asked  me 
to  drive  him  to  the  airport  and  get  him  on 
the  plane  to  Oakland  tt  was  an  experience 
In  -^ordle's  .-ontr"!  or.  both  our  parts  I  hope 
I  never  have  to  face  again. 

fact  I  Verified  by  communication  from  the 
US  .\rmvi  When  he  arrived  there  he  re- 
quested many  times  to  be  given  a  Conscien- 
tious Objector's  .application  and  each  time 
was  refused  beca'ise  he  did  not  belong  to  a 
speclflc  religious  organization  He  disobeyed 
embarkation  orders  and  was  placed  In  the 
now  infamous  Stockade  m  the  Presidio  of 
San  PrancLsco,  to  await  trial  for  disobeying 
orders 

Second  Hand  When  »  feilow-prl.soner  a 
young,  mentally  deranged  boy  committed 
suicide  bv  a.sking  the  guard  to  shoot  him  as 
he  tried  to  escape  my  .son  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  <?pts<_Kle  and  participated  In  what  the 
Army  chutJsaB  t<:)  call  Mutlnv  '  and  what  the 
attorney  who  Is  trvlng  to  assist  the  unfor- 
tunate "Mutineers  '  terms  a  sit-down  strike 
Unf  ;>rtunately,  the  Army  ha.s  decided  to  make 
this  group  an  example  for  other  military  dis- 
senters 

Fact  I  know  nothing  about  the  sincerity 
or  mental  condition  of  the  other  boys  Into 
whose  lot  my  son  has  been  thrown,  except 
that  the  inttilerable  I'ondltlons  under  which 
they  are  existing  can  bring  forth  nothing  but 
heartfelt  pity  for  them  all 

I  know  my  son  .fnd  at  a  time  when  the 
new  President  of  the  United  .States  Is  call- 
ing for  an  end  of  the  Draft  Itself,  he  faces 
an  irrevocable  blight  m  his  life 

3i>.  I  say  to  you.  mothers  of  boy* — Is  It 
Worth  It'  Is  the  matter  of  survival  more  Im- 


portant in  the  hypocrtUcal  world  we 
to  be  living  in  today,  than  the  teachings  of 
a  religion  that  seems  to  be  outmoded  in  this 
sad  era  for  Mankind? 

If  I  were  doing  It  over,  would  It  t>e  better 
to  say  in  effect — 'Look  out  for  yourself.  Kid. 
do  what  you  have  to  do  to  get  where  you 
want  U3  go  in  this  Jungle—  Just  be  cunning 
and  don  t  get  caught' " 

Where  do  you  stand? 

Jmfs  Blakk. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr,  Lkc- 
CBTT'  for  taking  this  time  so  Members 
can  express  their  concern  over  the  mu- 
tiny trials  now  in  progress  at  the  Pre- 
sidio Army  base  in  San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  sur- 
rounding these  trials,  and  to  solicit  the 
Army'.s  motives  in  charging  the  27  young 
men  involved  with  mutiny.  I  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  asking  for  in- 
formation on  the  Presidio  incident  and 
the  subsequent  trials.  The  Army  an- 
swered my  inquiry  by  providing  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  facts  of  the  mcldent  spark- 
ing the  mutiny  char«es  and  the  subse- 
quent investigation  and  prosecution  of 
tlie  matter  by  the  Army  The  informa- 
tion provided  in  that  fact  sheet  and  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  sentences  im- 
posed prompted  me  to  urije  Secretary  of 
tlie  .Army  Stanley  Resor  to  make  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  .situation  at  the  Presidio 
tt)  determine  whether  or  not  these  men 
were  beiiiK  subjtcled  to  cruel  and  unsual 
punishment 

I  urged  thus  action  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  for  .several  reasons  First,  on 
the  ba.si.s  jf  the  facts  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Army,  the  incident  in  question- — 
which  wa^j  by  the  Army's  own  admission 
a  peaceful.  30-minute  sit-down  designed 
to  call  attention  to  conditions  of  over- 
crowding and  undernutrition  in  the 
stockade — does  not  appear  to  warrant 
the  charges  of  mutiny  Admittedly,  by 
Army  regulations,  their  action  was  un- 
lawful But  the  nature  of  their  protest 
action,  and  the  fact  of  tlie  considerable 
evidence  of  deteriorating  morale  at  the 
stockade  over  several  months — including 
the  suicide  and  several  other  attempts — 
raises  serious  questions  about  tl.e 
charges 

Second,  two  of  the  three  investigating 
officers  in  this  case  themselves  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  charges  against 
the  accused  men 

One  of  the  two  investigating;  officers 
whose  recommendation  was  rejected. 
Capt  Richard  N  Millard,  recommended 
additionally  that  four  of  the  .six  prlson- 
^•rs  subject  Uj  his  investigation  be  ad- 
ministratively di.scharaed  on  the  basis  of 
psychiatric  examination  The  third  of- 
ficer recommended  that  the  accused  pris- 
oners be  changed  with  mutiny,  an  of- 
fense for  which  the  maximum  punish- 
ment is  death  He  did  not  ask  for  the 
death  penalty,  however 

The  recommendation  of  the  two 
officers  that  the  accused  men  be  tried 
for  willful  disobedience  were  rejected  by 
the  revnewing  officer.  Lt  Gen.  Stanley 
Larsen.  commander  of  the  6th  Army.  He 
approved,  instead,  the  single  recom- 
mendation for  charges  of  mutiny  and  re- 
ferred the  case  for  a  court-martial.  Gen- 
eral Larsen  s  decision  to  press  on  w^ith 
mutiny  charges^ — in  spite  of  the  evidence 


ofTered  by  Captain  Millard  that  at  least 
four  prisoners  were  in  need  of  psychi- 
atric care — seems  more  stringent  than 
the  facts  of  the  case  warrant.  The  fact 
that  the  27  protestors  offered  no  resist- 
ance and.  moreover,  that  the  incident 
ended  after  less  than  30  minutes  of  sing- 
ing and  chanting,  hardly  justifies  the 
invocation  of  charges  so  severe  that  they 
carry  a  maximum  penalty  of  death. 

Third,  the  sentences  which  have  been 
meted  out  to  those  soldiers  who  have 
already  been  tried  are  unduly  harsli 
Pour  of  the  men  charged  with  mutiny 
already  have  been  given  sentences  rang- 
ing from  4  to  16  years  at  hard  labor,  and 
18  additional  men  will  come  to  trial 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  These  sentences 
are  particularly  harsh  in  view  of  the 
Army's  admission  that  there  have  been 
51.000  willful  desertions  from  the  Army 
in  the  past  year  alone,  and  that  the 
average  offender  has  received  no  more 
than  a  6-month  sentence  for  this  infrac- 
tion. In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  week. 
Gen  William  Westmoreland.  Chief  ot 
Staff  of  the  Army,  stated  that  he  lek 
desertion  was  a  more  serious  infraction 
than  the  sit-down  carried  out  by  the  21 
accused  men  at  the  Presidio.  If  the 
opinion  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is 
not  shared  by  the  lower  echelon  officers 
responsible  for  charging  mutiny,  per- 
haps the  Army  needs  to  overhaul  its 
command  system  as  well  as  its  punish- 
ment schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Army  thoroughly  to  reexamine  the 
facts  of  this  case  with  an  eye  toward 
determining  whether  or  not  these  men 
liave  been  subjected  to  cruel  and  imusual 
punishment. 

If  the  reviewing  officer  had  not  re- 
ferred these  cases  for  trial  as  noncapital, 
these  men  might  be  on  trial  for  then 
lives.  The  fact  that  military  law  has 
some  purposes  which  go  beyond  the  fimc- 
tion  of  our  normal  civilian  legal  proc- 
esses should  not  be  allowed  to  justly 
unusually  harsh  punishments  in  the 
name  of  "discipline"  or  'order  '  Exist- 
mg  tensions  in  the  Army  would  be  far 
more  speedily  resolved  if  the  Army  in- 
vestigated stockade  conditions  such  a^ 
those  which  have  sparked  the  Presidio 
demonstration,  rather  than  prosecuting 
for  mutiny  the  27  young  men  who 
brought  these  conditions  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  brilliant 
statement  that  he  has  made  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  time  tliat  he  has  taken 
to  apply  his  very  substantial  legal  talents 
to  the  research  of  this  problem. 

Mr  Speaker.  Congressman  Lxcgett 
and  I  have  taken  this  special  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  sev- 
eral serious  questions  of  military  justice 
and  the  management  of  military  prisons 

On  October  11,  1968,  a  prisoner  on  a 
work  detail  from  the  San  FYanclsco 
Piesldio  stockade  was  killed  by  a  shotgun 
blast  fired  by  a  guard  as  the  prisoner 
allegedly  attempted  to  flee. 

On  October  14,  1968,  27  prisoners  at 
the  Presidio  stockade  staged  a  sit-down 
demonstration  to  present  a  list  of  griev- 
ances and  to  request  an  explanation  of 
the  killing  of  one  of  their  fellows.  These 
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27  men  have  now  been  charged  with 
mutiny.  Four  of  the  men  have  thus  far 
stood  trial.  All  have  been  convicted. 
Their  sentences  range  from  4  to  16  years. 
These  men  are  now  assigned  to  the  Port 
Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary. 

These  very  serious  events  have  brought 
to  light  a  host  of  questions  regarding  the 
management  of  military  prisons  and  the 
administration  of  military  justice. 

I  would  like  today  to  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  raise  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  serious  of  these  questions. 

First,  there  Is  the  Important  question 
as  to  whether  a  sltdown  demonstration 
staged  In  a  stockade  to  dramatize  griev- 
ances can  fairly  be  deemed  to  constitute 
a  mutiny.  Attendant  to  this  question  is 
whether,  in  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment, one  would  find  it  appropriate  to 
bring  mutiny  charges  for  this  conduct  If, 
in  fact,  it  could  be  deemed  a  mutiny. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  mutiny 
IS  the  highest  offense  known  to  military 
law.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
mutiny  traditionally  implies  the  intent 
to  override  militai-y  authority,  while  In 
demonstrating  to  present  a  list  of  griev- 
ances there  is  an  explicit  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  military  to  bring 
about  the  correction  of  those  grievances. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  men  were  incarcerated  In  a 
stockade.  They  did  not  try  to  escape. 
They  did  not  try  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stockade.  They  did  not  try  to 
apprehend  or  interfere  with  any  of  their 
captors.  At  worst,  their  conduct  was  to 
willfully  disobey  in  order  to  dramatize 
tlie  severity  of  their  complaints. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  willful  dis- 
obedience of  an  order  is  6  months.  But 
the  maximum  jienalty  for  mutiny  is 
death.  And  in  the  present  cases,  sen- 
tences of  14.  15  and  16  years  imprison- 
ment have  been  meted  out. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  extreme 
these  sentences  are,  you  should  keep  in 
inind  that  the  average  sentence  given  to 
the  51,000  deserters  from  the  Army  last 
year  was  only  6  months.  You  should  also 
know  that  men  who  refuse  induction  in- 
u>  the  armed  services  receive  sentences 
a\eraging  2  years,  and  that  even  those 
in  the  service  who  refuse  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam receive  only  2-year  terms  on  the 
average. 

Demonstrators  in  campus  or  civil 
ntthts  activities  have  usually  received 
even  lesser  sentences. 

Thus  there  is  a  clear  disparity  between 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  imposed  in 
these  cases  and  the  penalties  regularly 
imposed  for  similar  or  even  more  serloULS 
beliavior. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  these  long  sen- 
tences are  simply  unconscionable.  In  my 
view  they  must  be  reduced  substantially, 
and  I  have  personally  and  in  writing 
expressed  this  view  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  .•\rmy. 

I  will  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  In- 
sen  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

This  matter  would  be  serious  enough 
if  It  constituted  merely  the  misapplica- 
tion of  mutiny  charges  and  inordinate 
sentences.  But  these  items  are  by  no 
means  all  there  is  to  this  case. 

One  must  ask  whether  it  is  a  wise  pol- 
icy to  arm  prison  guards  with  shotguns, 
especially  when  those  guards  have  not 
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been  trained  in  the  operation  of  such 
deadly  weapons. 

One  must  ask  whether  it  is  proper  to 
use  deadly  force  to  stop  a  fleeing  pris- 
oner when  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
confined  was  Itself  not  a  capital  offense, 
and  when  the  fleeing  prisoner  is  un- 
armed. 

One  must  ask  whether  it  Is  wise  to 
have  prison  guards  who  are  not  trained 
as  correctional  specialists,  and  whether 
if  they  are  trained,  that  training  is  ade- 
quate. 

One  must  ask,  too.  whether  when  a 
prisoner  is  killed  by  a  guard,  wise  judg- 
ment would  not  require  that  all  the 
prisoners  be  fully  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  killing  so  that  wild 
and  unfounded  rumors  could  not  per- 
vade and  poison  the  prison  atmosphere. 

Moving  to  the  conditions  at  the  stock- 
ade, the  trials  of  these  men  brought 
forward  sworn  testimony  of  most  unsat- 
isfactory conditions. 

One  man  testified  under  oath: 

I  have  seen  toilets  backed  up  and  human 
excrement  floating  In   the  shower  area. 

The  captain  in  charge  of  the  stockade 
testified  under  oath : 

standard  capacity  of  the  stockade  Is  38.  On 
1  August  the  population  was  105  and  on 
14  Octoljer  the  population  was  140.  It  is  a 
generally  increasing  trend  with  some  excep- 
tions. When  we  reach  Emergency  capacity 
within  seven  days  we  are  supposed  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  population.  Prior  to  14 
October  It  sounds  reasonable  that  we  were 
In  Emergency  capacity  for  56  days. 

A  sergeant  from  the  military  police 
at  the  stockade  testified  that  on  October 
14  rations  were  drawn  for  104  men.  Yet 
on  that  day  there  were  140  men  in  the 
stockade  by  the  captain's  figures.  More- 
over, the  guards,  eight  or  nine  of  them, 
were  fed  out  of  the  rations  drawn  for  the 
prisoners.  Thus  at  least  148  men  were 
being  fed  on  rations  for  104  men.  This 
would  seem  to  be  undeniable  evidence  of 
inadequate  food  supply. 

Thus  the  trials  disclosed  sworn  evi- 
dence of  extreme  and  prolonged  over- 
crowding, unsanitary  conditions,  and  in- 
sufBcient  food.  These  are  matters  which 
must  be  corrected. 

The  Army  has  responded  to  many 
Members  of  Congress  by  providing  copies 
of  a  so-called  fact  sheet  on  the  Presidio 
situation.  Yet  even  in  these  statements 
the  Army  does  not  deny  that  the  stock- 
ade was  severely  overcrowded,  or  that  in- 
adequate numbers  of  rations  were  drawn, 
or  that  the  conditions  were  unsanitary. 
The  Army  merely  states  that  overcrowd- 
ing has  now  been  reduced,  that  high 
calorie  meals  were  served  and  that  on  the 
average  over  a  full  month  period  an  ade- 
quate number  of  meals  were  drawn,  and 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  were  responsi- 
ble  for   the  unsanitary  conditions. 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no 
denying  the  bad  conditions  which  ex- 
isted at  the  stockade  at  the  Presidio. 

In  addition  to  these  physical  evidences 
of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  there  are 
several  instances  of  poor  operational 
conditions. 

Only  one  trained  correctional  special- 
ist was  assigned  to  the  stockade,  even 
though  three  such  specialists  were  re- 
quired by  Army  directives.  The  officer  in 


charge  of  the  stockade  was  a  25-year-old 
young  man  who  had  no  correctional 
training  of  any  kind.  There  was  no  psy- 
chological testing  of  guards  to  assure 
that  they  were  fit  for  the  type  of  sensi- 
tive work  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

These  deficiencies  in  trained  stockade 
personnel  resulted  in  less  than  optimal 
programs  of  recreation,  rehabilitation, 
and  correction.  In  fact,  for  a  time  there 
was  no  outside  recreational  facility  for 
the  prisoners,  and  indoor  recreation  too 
w-as  extremely  limited. 

These  personnel  training  deficiencies 
also  resulted  in  contact  between  prisoners 
with  more  or  less  serious  psychological 
disturbances  and  guards  who  were  not 
capable  of  dealing  with  these  aberrations 
constructively. 

Further  still,  the  personnel  in  charge 
of  the  stockade  had  no  effective  griev- 
ance procedure  in  operation.  This  fact 
more  than  any  other  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  demonstration. 

After  all,  if  the  prisoners  had  no  effec- 
tive way  to  make  their  complaints  known, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  assiune  that  the 
complaints  would  fester  internally  until, 
unmitigated  by  correction,  they  exploded 
in  some  concerted  act  like  a  protest 
demonstration. 

I  have  tried  in  these  few  minutes  to 
paint  a  broad  sketch  of  the  conditions 
in  the  Presidio  stockade — overcrowded, 
underfed,  unclean,  with  time  on  their 
hands,  with  no  grievance  procedure,  with 
untrained  and  insensitive  management 
personnel — it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  little 
wonder  that  the  prisoners  staged  a 
demonstration. 

I  think  that  we  should  try  to  learn 
from  this  demon.stration  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  investigate  stockade  con- 
ditions throughout  the  countrv-  in  or- 
der that  we  might  make  the  necessary 
improvements. 

In  particular,  I  think  we  should  have 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
look  into  the  adequacy  of  the  phy<;ical 
conditions  in  our  military  prisons — in- 
cluding the  age  and  size  of  facilities,  the 
adequacy  of  recreational  facilities,  the 
sufficiency  of  food,  the  condition  and 
.sanitation  of  latrine  and  shower  facilities. 
I  also  think  the  appropriate  committees 
should  investigate  the  policies  which 
presently  govern  stockade  management — 
especially  those  concerning  the  arming 
of  u'uards  and  the  use  of  weapons,  the 
training  of  stockade  personnel,  the  pro- 
vision of  regular  grievance  procedures, 
the  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  of  prison- 
ers, and  the  adequacy  of  psychiatric  care 
for  prisoners. 

These  are  serious  and  general  prob- 
lems—ones which  demand  our  attention 
and  concern.  However.  I  would  not  want 
our  more  general  concern  to  diminish 
the  attention  we  give  to  the  excessive 
penal  sanctions  meted  out  aaainst  those 
27  youns  men  who  are  charced  with 
mutiny  because  they  dramatized  these 
tirave  conditions. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  brine  liome  to  the  appro- 
priate Army  officials  the  gravity  we  at- 
tach to  the  case  of  these  27  men.  Their 
treatment  has  been  :  niair.  Their  sen- 
tences are  overlong.  The  .'^rmy.  which 
already  has  trouble  in  recruiting  officer 
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personnel  and  in  maintamlns  wide  public 
respect  for  lu  judicial  proceedings,  has 
exposed  itself  to  vigorous  public  indig- 
nation Only  by  relievinn  the  sentences 
of  these  young  men  can  these  inequities 
be  rectified  and  public  respect  restored 
Our  sec:>i!d  priority  should  then  be  to 
learn  the  lesson  these  youn»;  men  have 
brought  to  public  attention  namely,  our 
military  prisons  demand  thorough  con- 
gressional scrutiny 

Mr  Spealct-r.  I  a;;k  unanimous  consent 
to  in:iprt  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  directed  by  me  and  several  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  the  Honor- 
able   Stanley    Resor,    Secretary    of    the 
Army,  on  this  particular  subject  matter 
TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  material  referred  Ui  follows: 
Hot-SB  or  Representatives 
Washington,  DC,  February  IS.  1969 
Hon   3t*nlet  Rcsur. 
Secretarji  pi  the  A^my. 
Waahirigtpn,  D  C 

DXAK  Vu  SBcmrr\«T  On  October  11  1968 
an  Army  private  interned  at  the  San  PYan- 
clsco  Presidio  atockade  waa  shot  and  killed 
while  running  fronn  a  i^uard  Three  days  Inter. 
37  jther  prisoners  in  the  stockade  staged  a 
sit  down  demonstration  to  present  a  list  of 
grievances  inc.udlnij  explanation  jf  the  kill- 
ing, fears  .jf  sVx-kade  guards  stockade  con- 
ditions and  racial  discrimination  The 
demonstration  consisted  of  standing  aside 
from  formation,  sitting  on  the  ground,  sing- 
ing "We  Shall  Overcome."  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  other  %oiw.s.  chanting  for 
the  presence  of  the  commandlhff  ofllcer,  the 
press  and  others  and  presenting  a  list  it 
grievances.  The  ofBcer  In  charge  apparently 
listened  to  the  list  of  grievances,  but  did  not 
reply  to  them.  When  the  prisoners  continued 
their  demonstration,  the  officer  respxjnded  by 
reading  the  Mutiny  Act  arst  in  person  and 
then  over  a  loud-speaker  Finally  the  demon- 
strating prisoners  were  carried  off  the  field 
and  incarcerated 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  three  young 
men  have  been  convicted  of  mutiny  and 
sentenced  to  terms  averaging  15  years  at  hard 
labor  Twenty-four  other  men  still  await 
their  day  before  the  courts  martial  on  the 
same  charges 

We  recognize  that  sound  management  re- 
quires strict  discipline  in  my  military  force 
We  recognize,  too.  that  lack  of  discipline 
among  prisoners  may  be  more  difficult  to 
deter  if  serious  penalties  are  not  adminis- 
tered for  lack  of  discipline 

Yet.  however  mindful  we  are  of  the  de- 
mands of  military  discipline  and  the  ad- 
herence to  military  law  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  Justice,  fairness 
or  public  respect  for  mllltarv  pr'xreedlngs 
are  served  by  the  prosecutions,  convictions 
and  lengthy  sentences  for  muuny  in  these 
cases. 

The  armed  services  have,  in  recent  years. 
exf>erlenced  numerous  incidents  of  protest 
demonstrations  To  our  knowledge,  none  of 
these  have  resulted  In  mutiny  convictions 
Moreover  we  note  that  servicemen  who  have 
committed  clearly  more  heinous  acts  than 
engaging  in  a  sltdown  strike  have  been  com- 
mitted to  much  less  severe  penalties  More- 
over. It  is  not  clear  that  .grievance  demon- 
strations constitute  the  serious  effort  to  over 
ride  military  authority  which  Is  traditionally 
associated  with  mutiny 

These  prisoners  are  young  men  Some  of 
them  are  old  enough  to  tight  for  their  coun- 
try, but  not  yet  old  enough  to  vote  To  sen- 
tence them  to  Internment  for  the  next  fif- 
teen years  ;s  to  deprive  them  of  tneir  moat 
productive   years    Some  of   these  men   have 


wives  and  families  a:ul  again  the  depriva- 
tion Is  severe  .S«ime  of  these  men  have  hls- 
uirles  of  psychological  problems  Some  have 
tried  to  commit  suicide  Some  have  admitted 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  connection 
with  their  participation  in  the  demonstra- 
tion Almost  all  nave  described  the  fears  and 
high  tensions  that  existed  iii  the  stockade 
after  the  killing  of  a  fellow  prl.soner  without 
a  complete  explanation  to  the  stockade  popu- 
lation Tlie  sworn  testlnionv  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedlBkts  shows  there  was 
.It  least  some  basis  in  fact  for  their  grievance 
•lalms  although  it  is  understood  that  some 
of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  only 
temporary  and  that  others  were  caused  by 
certain  of  the  prisoners  In  short,  a  non- 
violent sit  down  demcjhslratlon  to  present 
grievances  conducted  by  young  and  some- 
times troubled  prisoners  in  a  stockade  where 
tensions  ran  high  after  a  killing  of  one  or 
their  fellows  would,  in  fairness,  not  seem  to 
merit  charges  of  the  very  highest  military 
crime. 

One  further  point  influences  our  view  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  public  trust 
and  respect  military  Judicial  proceedings  If 
these  prix-eed:ngs  are  not  respected,  they  will 
be  regarded  as  kangaroo  courts  and  will  bring 
ridicule  and  enibarrasement  to  the  armed 
services  In  an  age  when  non-vlolent  dem- 
onstrations are  rather  commonplace  public 
suspicion  is  aroused  by  charges  of  mutiny 
and  the  impKisitlon  of  fifteen  year  sentences 
for  conduct  that  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  relatively  mild  retribu- 
tion This  suspicion  Is  reinforced  when  the 
fln»t  military  officer  to  review  the  case  notes 
that  several  participants  have  pwychologlcal 
problems  and  suggests  that  discipline  con- 
sist of  less  than  honorable  discharge  or  a 
special  court  martial  and  this  ofllcer  is  over- 
ruled and  mutiny  charges  are  brought  before 
a  general  court  m.u-tlal  Public  confidence  is 
further  depreciated  when  the  Interests  of 
groups  supp<irUng  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  pervade  the  priiceedlngs.  This  public  con- 
fldence  is  also  eroded  when  officers  make 
statements  Unking  the  demonstrators  to  antl- 
Vletnam  war  sentiments  and  publicly  criti- 
cize civilian  counsel  retained  to  defend  the 
demonstrators. 

In  sum.  Mr  Secretary,  we  believe  that  mu- 
tiny charges  are  Inappropriate  in  these  cases 
and  that  14-16  year  sentences  under  these 
circumstances  are  inordinately  long 

Accordingly  we  .uik  you  to  remit  these  sen- 
tences and  to  reconsider  the  mutiny  charges 
profi-rred  against  those  demonstrators  who 
have  yet  to  go  before  their  courts  martial. 

Your  prompt  and  personal  attention  to  this 
serious  matter  Is  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours. 

jErrEBV    COHEL.\N. 

Member  of  Congress 
'This  letter  waa  also  signed   by  Congress- 
men    Don     Edwakos.     Jerome     Waldie.     and 
Philijp  Burton  1 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  with 
great  thanks  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


LONG  ISLAND  CONGRESSMEN  IN- 
TRODUCE NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
SYSTEM  AND  BURIAL  ALLOW- 
ANCES Rn.T.q 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN '  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Halpern  ■  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
three  of  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Queens.  Mr  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Delaney,  and  Mr  Rosenthal,  have 
joined  with  me  to  cosponsor  legislation 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  insur- 


ing for  our  veterans  the  dignity  they  so 
richly  deserve  when  they  are  laid  to  rest 
The  first  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  system  un- 
der the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
system  Is  urgently  required  In  view  of  the 
haphazard,  unplanned  establishment 
and  expansion  of  our  national  cemeteries 
which  has  resulted  In  an  ever-increasing 
shortage  of  burial  sites  for  those  who 
have  earned  the  privilege  of  Interment 
in  these  cemeteries. 

Tlie  warnings  are  clear  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  An  order  limiting 
burials  in  histonc  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  recently  pointed  to  the  need 
for  congressional  action. 

Another  prime  example  of  this  height- 
ening crisis  IS  Plnelawn  National  Ceme- 
tery on  Long  Island.  When  Plnelawn  was 
established  in  1937  it  was  estimated  that 
this  would  provide  gravesites  for  veterans 
until  1975. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  this  projection  was  far 
too  optimistic,  and  current  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  closeout  date  is  almost 
upon  us.  Without  expansion,  Plnelawn  is 
not  likely  to  serve  1970. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Government- 
owned  land  is  available  on  Long  Island 
for  the  expansion  of  Plnelawn.  The  time 
to  plan  such  expansion  is  now,  not  on  the 
eve  of  another  crisis. 

And  there  are  many  other  national 
cemeteries  throughout  the  Nation  whose 
future  should  be  outlined  In  a  well-de- 
fined plan,  also. 

Our  bill  Is  designed  to  resolve  the 
heightening  national  cemetery  crisis  by 
eliminating  the  present  outdated  systern 
of  divided  and  overlapping  jurisdictions 
and  by  providing  the  means  to  expand 
existing  sites  and  create  additional  ones  v- 

This  measure  would  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  juris- 
diction over  existing  national  cemeteries 
presently  parceled  out  to  three  other 
agencies. 

Further,  the  bill  would  direct  the  Ad- 
mlnistraitor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  plan  a 
system  of  national  cemeteries  and  to 
create  additional  ones  so  that  the  capac- 
ity and  distribution  of  national  ceme- 
tery sites  shall  at  all  times  be  sufficient 
to  assure  burial  in  the  national  cemetery 
for  those  who  so  desire. 

The  second  bill  Introduced  today  is  a 
measure  to  boost  the  present  $250  burial 
allowance  for  veterans  to  $400.  The  high 
cost  of  dying,  which  eventually  every 
family  must  sadly  face,  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Government.  The  present 
figure  Is  far  from  realistic  and  should  be 
increased. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
burial  allowance  not  be  denied  to  any 
veteran  because  of  the  existence  of  other 
burial  or  death  benefits  public  or  private. 
The  hard-pressed  family  should  not  be 
so  penalized. 

Passage  of  both  these  bills  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  continue  to  properly 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  fight  for  the 
honor  and  freedom  of  our  country. 
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the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
on  the  ABM  has  Just  begun.  In  the  March 
22.  1969,  Issue  of  the  New  Republic.  Prof. 
Robert  Rothsteln  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  suggests  that  ABM  proponents 
may  be  seeking  to  escape  a  central  di- 
lemma and  restraint  of  our  time — the 
lack  of  an  acceptable  defense  against 
nuclear  attack,  and  thereby  to  restore 
options  for  action  available  to  our  mili- 
tary' in  the  pre-nuclear  age.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  the  ABM  Is  the  latest  example 
of  our  propensity  to  seek  technological 
solutions  to  diflflcult  political  problems. 
But  as  he  points  out — 

The  oonfldence  and  sense  of  sectirlty  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  International  system 
in  a  state  of  reasonable  stability  cannot  be 
achieved  by  weapons  developments  In  and  of 
themselves. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Edmondson).   Under  previous  order  of 


I  commend  this  thoughtful  article,  the 
first  of  two  on  the  ABM  by  Professor 
Rothsteln.  to  my  colleagues.  The  text  of 
the  article  follows: 

REFTJX^nONS     ON     THE     ABM     DECISION 

(By  Robert  Rothsteln) 
The  argument  on  ABM  over  the  paat  ten 
months  represents  one  of  the  few  occaslonB 
m  the  postwar  years  when  Informed  public 
discussions  may  have  significantly  affected 
the  outcome  of  a  national  security  policy 
decision.  As  of  this  writing,  the  President's 
decision  has  not  been  made  public.  The  odds 
are  about  even,  however,  between  delaying 
for  a  year,  or  proceeding  some  way  along  to 
one  or  another  version  of  a  "thin"  deploy- 
ment. 

I  suppose  It  Is  something  of  a  small  victory 
that  proponents  of  the  ABM  have  been  forced 
to  scale  down  their  demands.  Still,  It  may 
be  a  transitory  victory,  for  the  latest,  more 
modest  Pentagon  proposals  are  pale  reflec- 
tions of  what  many  ABM  advocates  really 
have  in  mind.  In  fact,  the  Sentinel  system 
(Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  with  attendant 
radars)  was  not  even  designed  to  l)e  used  in 
the  fashion  Implicit  In  the  particular  kind 
of  limited  deployment  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ]L.alrd  has  been  advocating. 

Irrespective  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
decision.  It  Is  lmp>ortant  to  understand  the 
underlying  themes  of  the  debate,  for  the 
Issue  of  missile  defense  Is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  the  foreseeable  future.  On  defense 
policy.  Involving  as  it  does  technical  and 
secret  matters,  our  political  system  can  be 
manipulated  by  highly  committed  groups 
within  the  bureaucracy  who  push  their 
points  of  view  beyond  the  possibility  of  com- 
promise. ABM  shows  this.  So  does  the  his- 
tory of  the  plan  for  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force  (MLP) ,  Other  elements  of  the  bureauc- 
racy may  opjxjse  the  committed  group,  but 
they  are  frequently  united  only  In  opposition 
to  It.  and  not  in  support  of  a  reasonable 
alternative.  Public  opponents  tend  to  be  one 
argument  behind  official  proponents,  as  the 
Inter  talce  advantage  of  their  control  of 
sources  of  Information.  The  opposition's  only 
real  chance  of  success  Is  to  raise  sutDclent 
hue  and  cry  so  that  the  President  withdraws 
a  policy  for  which  no  real  consensus  can  be 
formed.  President  Johnson  did  that  with  the 
MLF 

The  military,  defense  contractors  and  some 
'echnlcal  experts  In  the  national  security 
Seld.  plus  a  number  of  Congressmen,  have 
been  the  leading  advocates  behind  the  cur- 
rent ABM  propoeals.  Some  of  their  ostensible 
arguments  will  be  discussed  In  what  follows; 
A  parallel  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  their  attachment 
to  the  ABM. 


When  we  think  about  the  revolutionary 
Impact  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  usually  think 
about  their  terrifying  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion. Yet  for  the  military,  something  else 
may  be  more  important:  'there  has  been  no 
acceptable  defense  against  nuclear  attack. 
Whatever  our  military  leaders  might  promise 
about  our  capacity  to  Inflict  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  could  not  (at  least  after 
1954)  promise  simultaneously  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  grievous  retaliation.  De- 
terrence, therefore,  has  had  to  take  prece- 
dence over  defense.  Rather  than  concentrat- 
ing on  building  forces  primarily  designed  to 
fight  (and  "win")  a  major  war,  we  have  had 
to  concentrate  on  building  a  force  designed 
to  Influence  the  other  side's  willingness  to 
go  to  war  at  all. 

The  military  has  not  foimd  It  easy  adjust- 
ing to  this  new  state  of  aflfalrs.  They  have 
traditionally  been  trained  to  concentrate  on 
matcblnf^  or  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  any 
potenUaL,  enemy,  and  to  leave  estimates  of 
his  Intentions  (or  attempts  to  Influence 
them)  to  others.  Moreover,  the  military's 
primary  role  has  always  been  protection  of 
the  homeland,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a 
forc^  capable  of  "winning"  any  conflict  at  an 
accei^tebie  level  of  cost.  Insofar  as  possible, 
they  seek  to  achieve  their  goals  by  "seizing 
the  Initiative,"  avoiding  situations  In  which 
we  are  "bled  to  death"  by  the  apparently 
Inexhaustible  "cannon  fodder"  of  the  enemy. 
These  notions  are  wholly  out  of  Joint  with 
a  world  In  which  strategic  weapons  are  built 
not  to  be  used  hut  to  be  manipulated,  in 
which  both  sides  play  an  elaborate  and 
dangerous  charade.  In  which  the  notion  of 
"winning"  has  been  supplanted  by  notions  of 
"parity"  or  "sufficiency,"  in  which  the  alms  of 
each  side  are  themselves  ambiguous.  In  such 
circumstances  one  can  understand  the  frus- 
tration of  the  military  men,  especially  those 
old  enough  to  have  been  educated  before 
these  propositions  became  part  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom.  (I  am  using  the  term 
"military"  as  a  convenient  shorthand:  there 
are  some  military  men  who  do  not  fit  the 
mold  I  have  fashioned,  and  there  are  many 
clvlUans  who  do— especially  when  they  are 
appointed  to  Congressional  committees  deal- 
ing with  military  affairs.) 

Both  the  military  and  their  critics  agree 
that  nuclear  war  la  possible,  although  the 
nUUtary  would  undoubtedly  rate  that  possi- 
bility much  higher.  They  disagree  In  their 
reaction  to  that  possibility.  For  the  military, 
If  war  Is  possible.  It  Is  criminal  not  to  buy 
all  the  defense  one  can  get  In  order  to  limit 
Its  worst  effects.  For  many  civilian  critics, 
the  possibility  that  war  will  come  has  led 
conversely,  to  a  concern  with  influencing  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  so  that  he  will  re- 
main deterred.  One  does  not,  from  this  point 
of  view,  buy  defensive  systems  which  can 
upset  stability  and  which,  In  any  case,  are 
only  marginally  effective.  If  war  Is  a  possibil- 
ity, an  ABM  might  save  lives  (whether  It  wlU 
in  fact  do  so  depends  on  whether  arms  levels 
have  gone  up  to  enable  each  side  to  over- 
whelm the  other's  ABM);  but  installation 
of  an  ABM,  without  prior  agreement  on  an 
arms  freeze,  might  also  destabilize  the  stra- 
tegic balance  and  lead  to  ever  higher  levels 
of  "assured  destruction."  The  same  proposi- 
tion— ^war  is  possible — produces  very  differ- 
ent practical  decisions,  depending  on  whether 
your  intellectual  frame  of  reference  leads 
you  to  a  bias  in  favor  of  either  deterrence 
or  defense. 

Underiyiii^all  of  this  Is,  I  believe,  a  strong 
psychological  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
military.  If  the  ABM  works,  or  If  we  believe 
"Mt  works.  It  has  the  potential  of  restoring  to 
the  military  some  of  the  autonomy  and 
Independence  they  have  lost.  A  successful 
ABM  Implies  a  wholly  new  ball  game,  be- 
cause the  danger  of  a  destructive  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  have  been  at  least 
sharply  reduced.  It  would  also  give  us  greater 
freedom  In  handling  future  Koreas  (or  Vlet- 


nams  or  Berlins?):  one  need  not  be  overly 
concerned  about  the  dangers  of  escalation. 
If  the  notion  of  'winning"  cannot  be  revived, 
in  the  case  of  a  major  nuclear  war,  we  at 
least  wouldn't  have  to  accept  anv  more  local 
humiliations  Thus,  the  ABM  is  important 
to  the  military  not  only  because  of  its  pre- 
sumed capacity  to  limit  damage  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  or  an  accident:  it  is  al.<io  critical 
in  terms  of  its  ability  to  influence  the  initia- 
tion of  offensive  actions  by  our  forces  i  lx)th 
nuclear  and  con\entlonair.  Put  another  way. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  prime  advocates 
of  a  •■thick"  ABM  system,  believe  that  it 
would  •continue  the  Cuba  power  environ- 
ment in  the  world."  In  their  view,  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority  has  allowed  us  to 
exploit  our  tactical  superiorltv.  If  that  supe- 
riority w^ere  in  doubt  or  diluted  by  fears  of 
"having  an  arm  torn  ofT"  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change, we  could  be  hamstrung  on  a  local 
level. 

Contemplate,  for  example,  a  situation  in 
which  Chinese  troops  swept  into  India,  and 
we  attempted  to  slow  ihem  up  by  threaten- 
ing or  initiating  retaliation  against  Chinese 
nuclear  installations  Our  ABM  could  then 
be  a  very  significant  factor,  assuming  that 
some  remnants  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  force 
survived  our  attack  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  the  Chinese  creating  a  situation 
in  which  such  action  on  our  part  looked  rea- 
sonable to  us.  Nevertheless,  some  of  our  mili- 
tary are  discussing  •scenarios"  such  its  this, 
for  they  are  preoccupied  with  the  specter  of 
Chinese  aggressions  that  we  are  unable  to 
deter  because  we  fear  Chinese  nuclear  strikes 
against  us 

A  defensive  system,  in  sum.  Is  especially 
attractive  to  a  group  whose  traditional  role 
has  been  fundamentally  altered  not  just  by 
nuclear  weapons,  but  by  the  fact  that  we 
could  stop  an  attack  only  by  threatening  an 
even  larger  one.  The  similarity  here  to  the 
debate  several  years  ago  on  civil  defense 
seems  to  me  to  reinforce  the  argument. 
Again,  on  an  objective  level,  the  struggle 
concerned  estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  war 
and  about  the  effect  of  various  civil  defensce 
measures  on  our  ability  to  either  deter  or 
defend  against  a  Soviet  attack.  But  on  an- 
other level,  the  argument  was  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  our  weapions  if  our  popula- 
tion was  protected. 

Whether  its  proponents  really  believe  in 
the  virtues  of  ABM  deployment  on  the  basis 
of  a  considered  strategic  Judgment,  or 
whether  it  represents,  as  I  think,  a  kind  of 
reflex  Judgment  on  the  potential  of  the  ABM 
for  restoring  a  more  traditional  strategic  en- 
vironment, the  military  and  some  techno- 
crats believe  there  are  technological  solutions 
to  strategic  problems.  (As  a  subsidiary 
theme,  one  might  also  note  a  certain  fa.scl- 
natlon  with  what  Oppenhelmer.  in  reference 
to  building  the  hydrogen  bomb,  called  the 
•technically  sweet."  that  is,  a  kind  of 
aesthetic  pressure  to  develop  the  most  ad- 
vanced tools  merely  because  one  is  able  to  do 
so.)  Ultimately,  however,  there  are  only 
political  solutions  to  the  problems  created 
by  nuclear  weapons.  The  confidence  and 
sense  of  security  necessary  to  maintain  the 
international  system  in  a  state  of  reasonable 
stability  cannot  be  achieved  by  weapons  de- 
velopments In  and  of  themselves.  Tills  Is 
especially  true  when  there  is  no  sure  and  safe 
way  to  eliminate  the  possibility  (some  -aould 
say  probability)  that  the  next  round  of 
technology  will  undermine  the  stability  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  fear  and  uucretalntv 
engendered  by  knowledge  of  this  prospect 
can  only  be  controlled  by  agreements  outside 
of  it,  not  bv  manipulation  of  developments 
within  it 

Our  propensity  to  seek  technological  solu- 
tions to  difficult  political  problems  Is  well- 
known.  The  strategy  of  massive  retaliation, 
the  emphasis  on  •more  bang  for  the  buck.^' 
on  regaining  the  initiative  by  retaliating 
when  we  chose  and  on  substituting  nuclear 
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technology  for  ground  forces — all  these  are 
Uluetrmtlve  The  popularity  a  decade  ago  of 
the  concept  of  limited  nuclear  war  Is  another 
UUistratlon,  it  ran  aftml  of  our  »:lles  under- 
standably negative  reactions  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  also  had  tactical  nu- 
clear weap<ins  An  excessively  technological 
orientation  tends  to  concen'rate  attention 
too  narrowly  i-n  ways  and  means  and  to 
obscure  more  Important  questions  of  pur- 
p<ise  and  Intent  In  the  ABM  debate  we  can 
see  the  dialectic  at  work  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment s  reaction  to  the  outburst  of 
criticism  against  its  decision.  It  has  tried  to 
obscure  the  issue  by  suggesting  that  all  wU; 
be  well  If  only  the  sites  for  the  missiles  are 
redeployed  away  from  urban  areas  i  or  at 
leaat  urban  areas  that  protest  volubly 
enough  I 

One  might  argue  that  in  the  last  analysts 
debates  atK>ut  military  hardware  are  not 
really  very  significant,  that  what  count*  Is 
not  force  structures  and  the  like  but  rather 
the  Intentions  and  intelligence  of  the  states- 
men of  the  great  powers  If  they  are  willing 
to  accept  restraints  ^n  their  behavior  and  to 
assess  their  responsibilities  at  least  In  part 
In  reference  to  a  general  concern  for  stability. 
then  war  Is  unlikely  I  And  this  point  of  view 
only  pairllally  tenable,  for  the  characterlsllca 
of  the  available  military  systems  surely  con- 
dition the  nature  of  decisions  taken  The 
Impact  of  mobilization  schedules  on  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I  is  a  case  m  point  And 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  ought  to  limit 
optimism  about  the  wlianijness  of  reasonable 
men  to  seriously  contemplate  nuclear  war — 
and  m  somewhat  dubious  circumstances 

I  would  also  feel  more  confident  about  the 
Argument  that  It  Is  Intention  and  will  which 
are  decisive.  If  It  were  not  for  the  nature  of 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  writings  of  Mr  Laird  and  A.=s:stant 
Secretary  of  Defease  G  Warren  Nutter  on 
these  matters  Is  bound  to  come  away 
troubled  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  comment 
H.s  he  lojkcd  over  his  troops  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  comes  to  mind:  "I  don't  know 
whether  they  scare  the  enemy,  but  by  God. 
thev  scare  me." 


THE  REL-ATION  OF  OUR  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY  TO  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MON MARKET  3  TRADE  POLICIES 

I  Mr.  FISHFJ^  asked  and  was  eiven 
permission  to  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  recently. 
my  dlstingul-shed  colleague,  the  tientle- 
man  from  Illinois  Mr  Findlev.  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Hoa«e  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Markets  plan  to  levy  pro- 
hibitive con-sumption  taxes  on  vegetable 
oils,  oil  seeds,  cake,  and  meal.  These 
taxes  would  drastically  reduct-  US  soy- 
bean exports  and  impose  economic  hard- 
ships on  many  American  farm  commu- 
nities As  I  myself  represent  an  atirlcul- 
tural  re:;ion,  I  understand  very  well  the 
^'entleman^s  apprehensions  and  join  him 
in  urging;  our  Government  to  take  action 
to  prevent  this  injustice  But  I  cannot 
join  him  in  hi^  sub.sequent  effort  to  mar.'-y 
the  soybean  tax  problem  and  textile 
trade  policy  I  believe  hitA  to  be  seriously 
misinformed  in  this  respeit  as  well  as  m 
regard  to  the  condition  of  our  textile 
industry,  which  provides  virtually  the 
sole  market  for  American  wool  growers. 

It  cannot  be  ar.i!ued  that  US  efforts 
to  secure  reasonable  textile  trade  con- 
trols have  induced  or  will  siiiniflcantly 
strengthen  the  EEC's  determmation  to 
protect  Its  agricultural  sector  As  is  com- 


mon knowledge,  the  EEC  has  never  em- 
braced free  trade  in  agricultural  imports 
competitive  with  the  produce  of  Its  own 
farms  and  it  is  not  about  to  do  so  now 
On  the  contrary,  a  highly  protective 
trade  policy  with  retiard  to  agricultural 
products  IS  considered  to  be  crucial  to 
the  EEC's  political  survival,  as  the 
P^rench  have  made  very  clear  on  numer- 
ous occasions  The  EEC  agricultural  min- 
isters have  been  discussing  vegetable  oil 
taxes  for  some  time  and  for  the  same 
reasons  tiiat  lay  benind  their  earlier  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  fate  of  American 
poultry  exports  to  Europe  U  S  textile 
trade  policy  has  liad  ab<olutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the.se  discussions  and  doubt- 
less will  have  little  influence  over  their 
outcome  I  see  little  to  be  gained,  there- 
fore, by  suggestint!  that  the  fate  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  Europe  hangs  on 
the  question  of  textile  trade  policy 

The  gentleman  quoted  with  approvaJ 
a  New  York  Times  editorial  which  pre- 
sented essentially  the  same  argument  in 
regard  to  Japan  The  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  should  not  seek 
a  reasonable  textile  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  because  this  would  strengthen 
protectionist  sentiment  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  had  to  be  written 
with  tongue  in  cheek  because  it  would 
be  ditficult  to  find  any  major  non-Com- 
munist trading  coimtry  that  is  more 
protectionist  than  Japan  already  is. 
Japan  imports  raw  materials,  foods,  and 
technology  from  us  because  these  items 
are  not  available  at  home,  not  because 
siie  is  committed  in  any  sense  to  free 
trade.  It  is  ironic  in  this  connection  that 
the  same  newspaper  reported  some  weeks 
ago  the  return  of  yet  another  disap- 
pointed and  frustrated  American  trade 
mission  sent  by  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate freer  trade  relations  with  the  Jap- 
anese Tins  mission  'Aas  offered  mean- 
ingless concessions  on  commodities  the 
Japanese  do  not  consume  m  significant 
volume  but  otherwise  returned  empty- 
handed.  And  Japan  has  consistently  en- 
joyed the  highest  economic  growth  rate 
in  the  world  since  the  mid-19.50s 

I  think  it  relevant  at  this  point  to 
note  that  Japan  has  accepted  extremely 
restrictive  quota  agreements  with  the 
EEC  nations,  especially  in  textiles, 
largely  because  the  market  which  inter- 
ests her  most  is  ours.  Perhaps  some  rea- 
sonable controls  over  textile  imports  by 
country  of  origin  would  induce  the  Jap- 
anese to  barizain  more  vigorously  with 
other  countries  so  that  the  United 
States  would  not  have  to  contmue  ab- 
sorbing a  grossly  disproportionate  share 
of  her  textile  exports 

Turning  now  to  the  condition  of  the 
American  textile  industry.  I  want  also 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  textile  industry 
profits  The  American  Importers  Asso- 
ciation, as  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  compares  the  level  of  textile  in- 
dustry profits  in  two  widely  separated 
base  years,  notes  that  total  profits  dou- 
bled between  them  and  concludes  that 
the  Industry  is  therefore  in  good  shape. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  1961 
was  a  bad  year  for  textile  mill  products 
while  1968  was  a  year  of  feverish  pros- 
perity and  inflation  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

In  other  words,  the  Importers  chose 
base  years  which,  while  comforting  to 


their  argument,  are  not  economically 
comparable.  Profits  might  very  well  have 
tripled  between  these  base  years  with- 
out generating  any  useful  information  at 
all  about  the  condition  of  the  industry 
in  1968  and,  what  Is  more  important,  its 
prospects  for  the  future.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  1967-68  profit  comparison  made 
by  the  Importers  Association,  since  1967 
was  also  a  bad  textile  year. 

Furthermore,  the  level  of  profits  in  a 
given  industry  does  not  mean  very  much 
unless  it  is  related  to  the  volume  of  in- 
vestment involved  and  to  the  perform- 
ance of  profits  in  other  industries.  Since 
1961  the  textile  industry  has  invested 
enormous  sums  of  capital  in  new  equip- 
ment in  a  vain  efTort  to  keep  up  with  ris- 
ing labor  costs  and  growing  imports  of 
cheap-labor  textiles.  Consequently,  the 
industry's  rate  of  return  on  equity  has 
shown  little  improvement  since  1961  not- 
withstanding the  increase  in  total  profits 
to  which  the  Importers  Association  re- 
fers. The  fact  is  that  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  in  1968  ranked  below 
all  other  major  U.S.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  respect  to  the  rates  of  return 
on  both  sales  and  equity.  This  is  very 
significant  since  textiles  must,  in  the 
long  run.  compete  with  all  other  indus- 
tries for  capital  and  other  resources.  The 
usefulne.ss  of  random  statements  about 
the  level  of  profits  in  widely  separated 
base  years  is  further  reduced  by  the  im- 
pact of  infiation.  Who  would  argue,  for 
example,  that  $10  million  worth  of  1968 
profits  would  purchase  as  much  in  new 
equipment  and  new  jobs  as  it  would  have 
purchased  in  1961? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  demands  on  all 
sides  that  policymakers  in  education, 
military  affairs  and  foreign  relations  dis- 
card their  adherence  to  sweeping  gen- 
eralities in  the  light  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  which  we  live  today.  Prag- 
matic policy  responses  to  these  problems 
are  said  to  be  essential  under  today's 
conditions.  I  submit  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  formulation  of 
textile  trade  policy.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford,  I  submit,  to  be  the  only 
major  industrial  Nation  which  does  not 
care  what  happens  to  its  great  indus- 
tries and  their  workers. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
PLANNING 

I  Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hiS  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee's  Fifth  District,  Richard 
Fulton,  was  cosponsor,  along  with  the 
Nashville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Public 
Health,  of  a  statewide  conference  on 
comprehensive  health  planning. 

The  conference  was  considered  by 
those  who  attended  to  be  an  outstanding 
success  and  was  a  significant  first  step 
in  Tennessee's  efforts  to  make  meaning- 
ful the  comprehensive  health  planning 
programs  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Congress  through  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments which,  as  a  member  of  the  House 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  was  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  writing. 

Shortly  after  the  Nashville  conference, 
Congressman  Fulton  was  invited  to  give 
the  principal  address  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
State  Directors  of  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning,  which  was  held  on  March  6 
here  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

In  his  address.  Congressman  Pijlton 
pointed  out  the  opportimlties  which  lie 
ahead  in  the  area  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  the  work  which 
must  be  done  to  make  these  opportimlties 
a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pulton's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues  for  their 
consideration: 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning:  The 

Congress  as  a  Partner 

(Address  by  Hon.  Richard  Fitlton) 

Dr.  Casbman,  Mr.  Boyd,  distinguished 
quests,  with  my  responsibilities  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  attend  the  current  bearings  on 
tax  reform  and  the  demands  on  my  time 
back  home  to  contribute  to  and  participate 
In  last  week's  conference  on  comprehensive 
health  planning.  I  was  forced  to  ask  for  a 
little  assistance  in  the  initial  drafting  of  my 
iiddress  this  evening. 

Overall,  the  first  draft  was  a  good  one,  and 
I  want  to  commend  those  who  contributed 
to  it  .  .  .  without  mentioning  any  names 
because  I  don't  want  them  to  be  given  too 
much  credit  if  you  receive  my  remarks 
favorably.  Conversely,  should  you  take  ex- 
ception to  or  in  some  way  be  offended  by 
what  I  will  say,  then  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  them  singled  out  for  blame  and 
reprisal; 

As  I  said,  the  flrst  draft  was  a  good  one.  I 
made  relatively  few  changes  except  for  the 
first  page,  and  those  changes  were  not  really 
substantive.  They  simply  involved  the  eradi- 
cation of  some  rather  terrible  Jokes  which 
were  Intended  to  put  you  at  ease.  After  read- 
ing them,  I  was  more  concerned  that  they 
would  frighten  you  away. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  ■with  you 
tonight  because  you  are  the  people  who,  by 
your  responsiveness  to  that  task  ahead,  are 
going  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  planning  is  going  to 
become  a  viable  reality.  You  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  this. 

If  you  will,  and  I  am  certain  you  have, 
commit  yourself  to  the  task.  It  will  be  done. 

The  Congress  also  has  a  commitment  to 
your  Job.  This  can  be  found  In  Public  Iaw 
89-749.  The  legislation  passed  in  1966  which 
established  comphehensive  health  planning. 
It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  In  making  the 
partnership  for  health  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
set  In  motion  one  of  the  finest  programs  yet 
devised  for  Improving  the  level  of  Individual 
and  community  health  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  Congress  also  incurred  a  continuing 
rpsponslblllty  toward  this  program.  Such 
legislation  Is  not  a  single-shot  approach  and 
the  evidence  of  this  was  the  enactment,  In 
1967.  of  the  partnership  for  health  amend- 
ments. The  United  States  Congress,  there- 
fore, is  committed  and  Is  your  partner  in  this 
effort. 

But  legislation  without  Implementation  is 
like  a  verbal  contract,  not  worth  the  paper 
it's  written  on,  with  respect  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation,  the  work  already 
done  at  the  state  and  ooinmunlty  levels  is 
little  short  of  fantastic. 


Within  the  short  space  of  some  eight 
months  after  Federal  funding  had  become 
avsdlable,  every  state  and  territory  had 
moved.  Sixty-nine  area  wide  agencies  had 
been  funded.  Advisory  groups  and  boards 
were  organizing  and,  of  greater  importance, 
were  beginning  to  move  toward  the  essence 
of  implementation  of  substantive  planning. 

Some  highly  significant  facts  have  begun 
to  emerge  from  this  activity.  In  the  flrst 
place,  the  partnership  for  health  is  not,  in 
law  or  in  fact,  a  Federal  program,  nather,  it 
Is  a  people-directed  program.  It  embodies, 
as  its  basic  tenets,  the  root  values  which 
we,  as  Americans,  have  so  long  esteemed. 

Some  of  these  can  be  identified  as  "self- 
determination,"  "cooperation,"  "coordina- 
tion," and  "motivation  to  action,  to  help  our- 
selves by  helping  our  communities." 

This  program  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Congress  to 
reinvest  In  the  States  and  communities  that 
spirit  of  commtmlty  action  which  is  vital  to 
the  presentation  of  our  governmental  and 
societal  struct'ure. 

Perhaps  the  more  correct  term  is  "reten- 
tion", retention  of  responsibilities,  of  prerog- 
atives, of  opportunities. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
stimulate  State  community  action  and  pro- 
vide dollar  support  to  States  and  communi- 
ties to  assist  them  In  planning  lor  their  own 
health  needs. 

But  this  takes  support  of  the  p)eople. 

In  the  case  of  the  partnership  for  health, 
the  people  have  responded,  with  the  result 
that  the  program  has  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  mandate.  Oh,  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  everyone  involved  or  affected  is  enthusi- 
astic in  his  suppjort. 

There  are  stUl  those  who,  to  use  the  old 
cliche,  "View  with  alarm."  There  are  still 
those  who  see  this  program  ais  a  threat  to 
their  personal  or  professional  security. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  it  impedes  the 
progress  of  the  program. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  a  week  ago  today,  to 
see  this  new  program  in  action  in  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  occasion  was  a  state- 
wide conference  on  the  partnership  for 
health,  co-sponsored  by  the  Nashville  area 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Tennessee  Office 
of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  and  my- 
self. 

Some  700  community  leaders  throughout 
Tennessee  attended  the  conference  which  was 
directed  toward  producing  specific  activities, 
at  the  community  level,  which  would  support 
comprehensive  health  planning  in  Tennessee. 

Despite  an  intensive  and  almost  exhaustive 
conference  agenda  which  extended  from  8:45 
in  the  morning  to  ten  o'clock  last  Thursday 
night,  the  ideas  expressed,  the  suggestions 
discussed,  and  the  specific  recommendations 
submitted  were  of  high  quality. 

It  was  a  fascinating  experience  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  one  State. 
Tennessee,  subscribed  to  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  partnership  for  health  .  .  .  and 
exhibited  their  determination  to  make  It 
work. 

I  am  confident  that  the  recommendations 
submitted  will  be  carried  out. 

I  am  well  familiar  of  the  leadership  in 
Tennessee  which  has  brought  the  program  to 
its  present  level  of  implementation  with  the 
very  capable  staff  direction  of  Dr.  Homer 
Hopkins,  the  executive  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 

But  staff  cannot  accomplish  that  which 
only  people  can  make  happen.  The  extent  to 
which  health  service  providers  and  consum- 
ers In  Tennessee  have  begun  communicating 
and  cooperating  with  each  other  toward  the 
goal  of  improving  Individual  and  community 
health  can  only  be  descrlt>ed  with  superla- 
tives. 

I  recall  vividly  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  conferees  In  the  afternoon  woritshop 
sessions,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  Just  a 
few.  Thev  Included  such  statements  as,  "This 


program  has  been  a  long-time  coming,  but 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  the  Job  .  .  ." 
"This  program  has  got  to  work,  and  we  have 
got  to  make  It  work  .  .  ."  "The  key  words  In 
this  program  are  'communications,'  'coordi- 
nation,' and  'cooperation'." 

It  was,  and  is,  a  most  rewarding  experience 
for  a  legislator  at  the  Federal  level  who  voted 
for  and  supports  the  partnership  for  health. 
Because  what  is  happening  in  Tennessee  is 
taking  place  In  the  other  States  and  com- 
munities which  have  Joined  as  partners,  have 
made  their  commitments,  and  are  now  going 
about  the  difficult  business  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  within  their  States  and 
communities. 

You,  as  staff  directors,  as  conununity  lead- 
ers, as  Federal  agency  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  each  of  you  has  a  compelling 
responsibility. 

Each  of  you.  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  new  and  growing  partnership. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  the  people. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  American 
Academy  of  State  Directors  of  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Is  a  forward  step  of 
vital  Importance. 

Through  your  new  association,  commu- 
nications linkage  can  be  established  and 
maintained  to  work  toward  the  objective  of 
providing  information,  as  professionals,  of 
the  latest  developments  In  your  important 
field. 

This,  in  turn,  activates  greater  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  on  all  fronts  and  at  all 
levels,  including  the  Federal  legislative  level. 
I  think  we  will  see.  as  your  new  association 
develops,  a  manifestation  of  the  old  axiom, 
"The  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts." 

Because  you  represent  a  broad  constitu- 
ency of  State  and  community  leaders  who, 
in  turn,  are  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional constituency:  more  than  200-mlllion 
Americans. 

You  are  the  doers,  and  you  must,  in  turn, 
become  the  communicators. 

Because  It  Is  to  you,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  your  States  and  communities, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  turn  for  in- 
formation and  guidance  in  shaping  future 
legislation  which  affects  your  program. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
your  chairman.  Jack  Boyd,  and  with  other 
representatives  of  the  academy. 

It  would  be  less  than  realistic  to  assume 
tliat  no  further  legislative  action  by  the 
Congress  Is  required. 

The  program  Is  too  dynamic.  If  It  is  to 
realize  its  potential,  the  Congress  must  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  as  a  partner  at  the 
federal  level. 

I  belie\e  I  .speak  for  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  will  be  responsive 
to  your  reasoned  recommendations. 

"Tills,  then,  is  the  role  and  tlie  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  as  a  partner.  Each  of  us  has 
a  commitment,  an  involvement,  and  a  very 
definite  responsibility  to  make  this  thing 
work. 

I  view  this  responsibility  as  an  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  to  better  serve  people  in  my 
job  as  an  elected  official. 

Prom  meeting  some  of  you,  from  having 
talked  to  Dr.  John  Cashman  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  division  of  comprehensive  healtli 
planning  in  Bethesda.  and  from  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  Tennessee  conference.  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  mine  is  a  shEued 
feeling:  That  others  view  the  partnership 
for  health  as  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

As  Dr.  Cashman  said  In  his  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  conference  In  Nashville  last 
week,  "the  stakes  are  high,  but  no  higher 
than  they  have  been.  The  time?  Perhaps  later 
than  it  should  t>e.  The  opportunities?  Un- 
limited, if  we  are  to  think  in  terms  of  that 
which  we  can  do.  The  rewards?  Ill-defined,  as 
yet.  taut  we  must,  it  "^e  are  to  move  forward, 
motivate  ourselves  to  strive  toward  the  goal. 
"And   that   goal,   I  would  remind   you.  Is 
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this  The  highest  level  of  health  attainable 
for  every  person  " 

Stimulated  with  a  charge  such  aa  this 
from  a  man  of  such  conviction  and  deter- 
mination as  Dr  Caahman,  we  will.  I  think, 
get  on  with  the  Job 

And  we  win,  I  think,  do  that  Job  well 


LEGISLATION  FOR  GREATER  FLEX- 
IBILITY IN  IMMIGRATION 

'Mr.  CTELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  comprehensive  immi- 
gration bill  to  establish  rational  new 
preference  categories  by  which  Immi- 
grants can  seek  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  ex- 
isting preferences  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  are  out  of  balance 
with  our  avowed  Immigration  policy  of 
reuniting  families  and  offering  prefer- 
ence to  skilled  aliens  who  have  much  to 
offer  iFie  United  States.  Moreover,  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe — Ireland,  for 
example — have  been  denied  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  send  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  The  Irish  will  procure 
decided  relief 

This  will,  in  seeking  the  necessary-  revi- 
sions, move  toward  a  greater  flexibility 
In  our  immigration  law  We.  in  our  tradi- 
tion. mu.sc  make  It  possible  for  thtjse  who 
cannot  come  to  the  bosom  of  a  family  or 
within  a  preference;  that  Ls.  the  young, 
the  brave,  who  follow  a  star,  to  come  to 
enrich  our  culture  as  many  did  before 
These  from  Ireland.  England.  Italy,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  have  much  to 
give,  and  we  have  much  to  receive 

My  proposal  will  relieve  the  mounting 
pressure  for  immigration  reform  by  wip- 
ing out  the  long  waiting  list  for  relative 
preference  visas,  and.  with  a  new  prefer- 
ence system,  all  intending  immigrants 
will  henceforth  be  able  to  compete  for 
visas  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 

A  drop  down  of  visa  numbers  from  one 
preference  to  another  will  eliminate 
wasted  vLsas  and  will  Insure  a  full  utiliza- 
tion of  visa  numbers  and  the  availability 
of  vi-sas  for  young  new-seed  immigrants 
who  seek  an  opportunity  to  come  to  our 
Ejreat  country.  More  than  60.000  visa 
numbers,  it  is  estimated,  will  drop  down 
to  ease  immigration  opportunities  for 
persons  unable  to  secure  visas. 

The  new  immigrant  provisions  are 
complemented  by  changes  in  the  non- 
preference  categories  to  authorize  the 
admission  of  fiancees  of  U  S  citizens  and 
permanent  resident  aliens,  the  admission 
of  skilled  temporary  workers  whose  serv- 
ices it  has  been  determined  are  urgently 
needed  to  fill  employment  gaps  and  by 
objective  refugee  provisions 
Specifically  the  bill  provides: 
First  Admission  outside  of  quotas  for 
brothers  and  sisters  of  US  citizens  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  petitions  flJed  prior 
to  January  1   1969 

Second.  Immediate  relative  .status — 
nonquota — for  unmarried  sor.s  and 
daughters  of  US    citizens. 

Third  Immediate  admission  for  chil- 
dren ac-companying  their  parents  who  are 
beneflciari-».s  of  a  petition  filed  by  a  U  S 


citizen  son  or  daughter  Under  existing 
law  such  children  are  classified  as 
brothers  and  sisters  under  the  fifth  pref- 
erence and  In  many  Instances  have  a 
long  wait  for  a  visa  and  are  not  able  to 
accompany  their  parents. 
Fourth  New  preferences 
First  preference  status  for  married 
.sons  and  daughters  of  US  citizens  and 
spouses,  unmarried  children  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  which  preference 
will  receive  25  percent  of  the  overall  cell- 
ing of  170,000, 

Second  preference  status  for  the  highly 
skilled  and  professional  will  receive  25 
percent  of  the  numbers  plus  unused 
numbers  of  the  first  preference: 

Third  preference  status  for  skilled 
laborers  for  which  a  shortage  of  employ- 
able and  willing  persons  exists  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  25  percent  of 
the  numbers  plus  any  unused  numbers  of 
the  first  and  second  preference:  and 

Fourth  preference  status  for  aliens 
principally  engaged  in  religious  duties, 
aliens  who  will  not  seek  employment  in 
the  United  States,  and  investors,  which 
preference  will  receive  15  percent  plUB 
any  unused  numbers  from  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  preferences. 

Unused  numbers:  10  percent  of  the 
total  or  17.000.  plus  unused  numbers 
from  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
preferences,  wiU  be  available  to  nonpref- 
erence  qualified  immigrants  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  qual- 
ify There  is  a  proviso  within  this  group 
that  25  percent  of  the  numbers  available 
for  nonpreference  immigration  shall  b« 
available  to  qualified  immigrants  who 
are  under  25  years  of  age.  The  labor  cer- 
tification provision  will  not  be  applicable 
to  this  latter  category 

Fifth.  Labor  certification  procedures 
are  simplified  Labor  certification  will  no 
longer  be  necessarj'  for  a  professional  or 
a  very  highly  skilled  alien.  The  skilled 
alien  will  be  able  to  file  his  own  petition 
in  an  occupational  category  and  will  no 
longer  have  to  have  a  specific  Job  offer. 
Sixth.  The  new  refugee  .section  will 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  parole 
refucees  who  have  fied  from  communism, 
from  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution. 
or  who  have  been  uprooted  by  natural 
calamities  or  millUrj-  operations.  This 
new  section  has  a  built-in  provision  for 
retroactive  adjustment  of  status  after  the 
refugee  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  2  years  The  existing  law  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate  in  that  refugees  are  now 
counted  asainst  a  country's  quota.  This 
provision  will  meet  emer;,'ency  situations 
and  will  not  cause  any  intending  imml- 
i^rant  to  have  to  wait  because  a  number 
had  to  be  used  for  a  refugee. 


LEGISLATION  MAKING  JUDICLAL 
RETIREMENT  MANDATORY  AT 
AGE  70 

Mr  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  cospon- 
aored  legislation  which  would  establish 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  for  Fed- 
eral judges  This  proposal  would  Insure, 
as  much  as  humanly  possible,  a  vigorous 


and  decisive  Federal  Judiciary  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Article  m.  section  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion creates  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
further  charges  the  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  creating  "such  inferior  courts  as 
Congrress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish  " 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities. 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing that  no  person  may  serve  as  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  after  attaining 
the  age  of  70  years.  This  provision  be- 
came effective  on  August  6.  1958. 

In  passing  this  judgment.  Congress 
reasoned  that  the  circuit  courts  would 
be  better  served  by  younger,  more  ener- 
getic men  as  chief  judges.  The  bill  which 
I  advocate  today,  H.R.  7507.  would  ex- 
tend that  same  reasoning  to  the  entire 
Federal  bench  of  the  lower  courts.  It 
would  require  all  Federal  judges  to  re- 
tire from  full  time,  fully  active  status 
upon  attainment  of  the  age  of  70  years. 

FOUR    POINTS    or    AJtfPLinCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  H.R.  7507. 
I  wish  to  make  four  points  clear: 

First.  In  order  to  be  entirely  fair,  man- 
datory retirement  provladons  will  not  ap- 
ply to  those  judges  currently  serving  the 
Federal  courts.  This  bill  applies  only  to 
those  Judges  appointed  subtsequent  to  its 
enactment. 

Second.  In  my  Judgment,  this  proposal 
should  not  apply  to  the  Justices  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  Court  was 
specifically  established  by  the  language 
of  the  Constitution.  The  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  is  so  essential  to  our 
liberties  and  system  of  government  that 
mandatory  retirement  provisions  apply- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  properly 
implemented  only  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Third.  This  proposal  complements  ex- 
isting procedures  and  statute  law.  Re- 
tired judges  will  continue  to  serve  on  a 
limited  basis,  just  as  do  those  judges  who 
voluntarily  retire  today.  Retired  judccs 
will  retain  the  emoluments  of  office  and 
will  .serve  in  semiactive  capacities.  They 
will  continue  to  hear  cases  as  their  health 
and  strength  permit. 

Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
37 1  *  b ) .  provides : 

Any  justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
appointed  to  hold  ofUce  during  good  behavior 
may  retain  his  ofBce  but  retire  from  active 
service  after  attaining  the  age  of  70  years 
.tnd  after  serving  at  least  ten  years  continu- 
ously or  otherwise,  he  shall,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime,  continue  to  receive 
The  salary  of  the  office.  The  rresldent  shall 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  successor  to  a  Justice  •: 
Judge  who  retires. 

In  Booth  V.  United  States.  291  US 
339  (1934',  the  Supreme  Court,  In  dis- 
cussing this  provision,  states: 

By  retiring  pursuant  to  the  statute  i 
judge  does  not  relinquish  his  office.  The  lar.- 
guage  Is  that  he  may  retire  from  regular  ac- 
tive service  The  purpose  is.  however,  thut 
he  shall  continue,  so  far  as  his  age  and  his 
health  permit,  to  perform  Judicial  service. 
and  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  retired 
Judges  have,  in  fact,  discharged  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  duties  which  would  be  Incumbent 
on  them.  If  still  in  regular  active  service  He 
does  not  surrender  his  commission,  but  con- 
tinues to  act  under  It.  He  loses  his  seniority 
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In  office,  but  that  fact.  In  Itself,  attests  that 
he  remains  In  office. 

Fourth.  Finally,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  serve  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  courts  to  try  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  cases  which  come  before  them. 
In  addition  to  having  younger  men  on 
the  bench,  the  courts  will  have  the  serv- 
ices of  the  retired  judges,  who  will  work 
at  their  best  speed. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  greatest  dlfBcultles 
in  the  law  today  Is  the  great  delay  of  Jus- 
tice in  too  many  cases.  Etefendants  whose 
trials  are  delayed  for  months  cannot  pro- 
vide the  type  of  vigorous  defense  which 
clearer  memories  insure.  Prosecutors  are 
hampered  by  the  same  tlmelag.  By  en- 
acting this  legislation,  we  will  permit  the 
courts  to  accomplish  more.  Their  work 
will  improve  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagu.  s  to  favorably 
consider  H.R.  7507,  a  bill  to  make  man- 
datory the  retirement  of  Federal  judges 
at  age  70. 


RESOLUTION  IN  HONOR  OF  AMELIA 
EARHART  AND  JOAN  MERRIAM 
SMITH 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the  spon- 
.sor  of  a  joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam 
Smith,  two  of  America's  most  distin- 
!<uished  aviatrixes. 

These  gallant  ladies,  through  personal 
achievement  in  the  air,  brought  great 
credit  to  their  country  and  new  pres- 
tige for  the  fairer  sex.  Their  individual 
accomplishments  are  an  important  part 
of  the  heritage  which  has  led  to  Ameri- 
can excellence  in  the  air  and  in  space. 
It  is  proper  that  the  Congress  recognize 
the  courage  and  contribution  which 
marked  these  two  most  remarkable 
careers. 

TTie  challenge  which  they  saw  as  their 
own  is  really  the  challenge  of  free  men 
and  women  everywhere:  to  achieve, 
through  indomitable  will  and  individual 
initiative,  the  seemingly  impossible  goal. 

.As  with  all  great  spirits.  Miss  Earhart 
and  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  rest  upon  the 
laurels  of  their  successes.  They  continued 
to  seek  new  horizons — the  quest,  sadly, 
cost  them  their  lives.  The  legacy  which 
they  left  behind  enhances  the  dignity  of 
•  very  human  being,  for  clearly  their 
efforts — though  intensely  personal — 
were  undertaken  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
tor  all  time. 

AMELIA    EAEHART 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amelia  Earhart  was 
born  in  Atchison,  Kans.,  my  hometown. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  fly  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  solo,  accomplishing  this 
feat  in  May  1932.  She  was  blown  off 
course  on  this  flight  and  was  forced  to 
land  on  a  field  in  Ireland.  Amelia  de- 
scended from  her  plane  and  armounced, 
I'm  from  America."  An  Irish  farmer 
Tsponding  to  her  question  as  to  where 
she  was.  announced.  "You're  in  Gal- 
lagher's cow  pasture." 

She  went  on  to  Paris  to  receive  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  Later,  back  in 


the  United  States,  President  Hoover  pre- 
sented her  with  the  Geographic  Society's 
gold  medal,  which  had  never  before  be«n 
awarded  to  a  woman. 

She  later  became  the  first  person  to 
fly  from  Hawaii  to  the  U.S.  mainland, 
the  first  to  fly  the  Atlantic  twice,  and 
the  first  to  fly  nonstop  from  Mexico  City 
to  Newark.  N.J.,  considered  most  diffi- 
cult In  those  early  days  of  aviation. 

She  lost  her  life  in  1937  attempting 
to  complete  an  around  the  world  flight  at 
the  equator.  She  died  attempting  to 
locate  Rowland  Island,  a  dot  in  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  world 
mourned  her  untimely  passing,  for  she 
epitomized  the  courage  of  a  new  breed  of 
emancipated  woman  from  an  emanci- 
pated Nation. 

JOAN    MERRIAM    SMITH 

Joan  Merrlam  Smith's  lifelong  ambi- 
tion was  to  accomplish  the  equatorial 
flight  which  cost  Miss  Earhart  her  life. 
She  finally  succeeded  in  May  1964,  and 
became  the  first  person  to  fly  round  the 
world  solo.  She  landed  her  rapidly  deteri- 
orating light  plane  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
after  a  journey  of  over  27,000  miles.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  killed  a  short  time  later  when 
the  wing  of  a  rented  aircraft  failed  in 
flight.  She  crashed  into  a  mountain- 
side in  California.  For  her  gallant  flight 
around  the  world  she  was  awarded  the 
1965  Harmon  International  Aviation 
Trophy  posthumously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  I 
sponsor  would  officially  recognize  the 
historic  aviation  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Miss  Earhart.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  issuance  of  a 
stamp  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol-U.S.  Air  Force  Aux- 
iliary of  which  she  had  been  a  cadet 
member.  It  would  further  recommend  to 
the  President  the  names  of  both  avia- 
trixes for  consideration  of  the  awarding 
of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
posthtimously.  It  would  further  decree 
that  the  12th  of  May,  each  year,  be  des- 
ignated as  Amelia  Earhart-Joan  Mer- 
riam  Smith  Aviation  Day  in  honor  of 
their  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  close  this 
statement  with  a  poem  which  Amelia 
Earhart,  a  citizen  of  Kansas  and  the 
world,  wrote  for  us  all.  It  reflects  her 
most  personal  thoughts  on  courage,  a 
commodity  which  she  and  Mrs.  Smith 
lacked  not  at  all : 

Courage 

(By  Amelia  Earhart) 

Courage   Is   the    price    that   Life    exacts    for 

granting  peace. 
The  soul  that  knows  It  not 
Knows  no  release  from  little  things : 
Knows  not  the  Uvld  loneliness  of  fear. 
Nor  mountain  heights  where  bitter  Joy  can 

hear 
The  sound  of  wings. 

How  can  life  grant  us  boon  of  living,  com- 
pensate 

For  dull  gray  ugliness  and  pregnant  liate 

Unless  we  dare 

The  soul's  dominion?  Each  time  we  make  a 
choice,  we  pay 

With  courage  to  behold  the  resistless  day. 

And  count  It  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
give  favorable  o«nsideration  to  this  joint 
resolution. 


WIDOWS    EQUITY    BILL 


(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  9076,  a  bill  which  would 
establish  an  equitable  survivor's  an- 
nuity plan  for  active  and  retired  mem- 
k>ers  of  the  armed  services.  This  meas- 
sure  would  replace  the  present  unjust 
annuity  option,  and  will  provide  for  sur- 
viving spouses  at  a  level  equal  to  that 
available  for  civil  ser\ice  retirees. 

We  honor  the  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices with  words  of  gratitude  for  a  job  well 
done,  but  too  often  do  not  put  this  grati- 
tude into  meaningful  effect.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  establish  an  annuity  pro- 
gram which  would  relieve  the  service- 
man's worries  about  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  for  his  surviving  spouse  and 
would  offer  another  incentive  to  the 
young  man  who  is  contemplating  a  mil- 
itary career.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
retired  civil  servant  should  be  able  to 
participate  in  a  sound  annuity  program, 
while  his  military  counterpart  cannot  do 
the  same. 

The  present  annuity  system,  estab- 
lished in  1953  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  83-239.  the  Uniformed  Services 
Contingency  Act.  and  known  as  the  re- 
tired ser\'iceman's  family  protection 
plan — RSFPP — has  been  amended 
again  and  again,  but  it  remains  an  in- 
effective and  complex  measure.  On  the 
ultimate  test  of  acceptability — the  de- 
gree of  voluntary-  participation — the 
RSFPP  has  been  a  failure.  Only  some 
15  percent  of  eligible  persons  have  joined 
the  plan,  while  over  90  percent  of  our 
civil  servants  have  enrolled  in  their  an- 
nuity program. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  my  bill 
over  the  present  RSFTP.  These  include 
Government  participation  in  the  cost  of 
the  program,  simplified  administrative 
procedure,  and  additional  provisions  by 
which  an  unmarried  retiree  could  pro- 
vide an  annuity  to  a  specified  person 
having  an  insurable  interest  in  the  re- 
tiree. This  all  adds  up  to  bringing  the 
serviceman  up  to  a  retirement  level  now- 
enjoyed  by  civilian  employees — certain- 
ly a  desirable  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  needed  legislation. 


PUERTO  RICOS  GOVERNOR  SPEAKS 
OUT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  an  inter\'iew- 
artlcle  by  the  Honorable  Luis  A.  Ferr^. 
the  new  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

His  views  appeared  in  the  March  17 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report:  it  is 
a  forthright  and  realistic  statement  by  a 
man,  who  I  am  proud  to  call  a  friend,  on 
the  issues  that  face  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  beginnuig  of  his  term  of  office. 

Governor  Ferre  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  know.  Over  the  years  I  have  had 
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many  opportunities  to  see  this  rr.an  in 
action  whether  in  vlrtory  or  defeat,  his 
words  and  de«?ds  have  been  those  of  one 
committed  ftrst  and  foremost  to  the  best 
Interests  of  his  beloved  Puerto  Rico 

Many  commentators  of  the  American 
political  scene  have  unfortunately  for- 
gotten about  the  most  amazlns;  of  polit- 
ical comebacks  of  the  1968  electoral 
season  with  their  concents  atinn  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  successful  campaikjn  for 
the  White  House 

Governor  Ferre  had  been  defeated  four 
tlm.es  for  Oovemor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puert<-)  Rico  before  his  1968 
election  triumph  But  he  never  bowed  as 
a  gallant  flKhter  for  Puerto  Rico,  nor 
dampened  his  Inspiration,  nor  created 
any  bitterne.ss  with  his  fellow  citizens 
His  campaign  for  the  dovemorship  was 
devoid  of  the  "class  hatred"  struutfles  of 
so  many  other  campaigns  and  the  result 
has  been  an  entirely  new  and  healthier 
atmosphere  In  Puerto  Rico  about  the 
i?ovemment,  the  economy,  and  the 
future^  . 

Mr  Ferre  makes  a  number  of  points 
which  should  be  studied  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  Ca.strolsm.  bu'  I  want 
to  quote  one  portion  of  his  rem.arks  deal- 
ing with  a  subject  dear  to  my  heart — 
sUtehood  for  Puerto  Rlro  The  Governor 

says 

Statehood  18  the  ultlmat*  .vhlevement  of 
»:!  U3  citizens  Y  m  -ant  be  a  full-fledged 
citizen  without  the  rights  that  ?o  with  state- 
hood 

We  would  vote  in  elections  fnr  President 
of  the  Cnlted  State* — somethlni?  we  -annot 
do  now  We  would  elect  two  members  of  the 
Senate  and  about  six  members  if  the  House 
of  FlepresentatlveB  The  vnuni?  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  serve  In  the  U  S  Armed  Forces  would 
feel  thev  I'f  ser/lni;  it  "heir  own  wl?h  be- 
cause thev  had  a  hand  In  eleotlni?  fhe  Mem- 
bers if  Con.5re8s  who  voted  on  the  draft  and 
defen.se  raa'.ters    That  Is  very  Important 

Mr  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more, 
nor  have  I  heard  the  case  for  Puerto 
Rlcan  statehood  stated  better  or  more 
succinctly  I  Include  the  interview  re- 
ferred to  above  to  immediately  follow  my 
remarks  in  the  Record 
Pt-ekto    Rico — Wru.   It   Bi  tke   51»r   Statk? 

■  Interview  With  the  Commonwealths 

Oovemor) 
N  >w  Puerto  Rlc  h,i3  ,i  new  0"vern  T  Luis 
.\  Ferre  who  wants  to  malce  the  Island  into 
the  31st  State  The  change  would  have  a 
major  Impact  on  U  3  relations  with  Latin 
America  and  on  huge  American  Inveatments 
In  Puerto  Rlcan  business  When  might  state- 
hood ixime^  What  would  it  iccjmpilsh'  These 
are  some  queatlons  Ooverntir  Ferr*  answers 
in  this  exclusive  interview,  held  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  U  S  News  k  Wrrld  Report  "  He 
also  suggests  a  new  U  3.  policy  'or  dealing 
with  Castro's  Cuba  i 

Question  Governor  Perr^.  Is  Puerto  Rico 
moving  toward  full  statehood,  like  .Maska  and 
Hawaii'' 

Answer  I  have  always  been  for  statehood 
The  commission  that  was  set  up  back  in  1962 
to  studv  »he  status  of  the  Island  said  we  will 
be  able  to  .assume  the  responslblUtlea  of  state- 
hood, without  harm  to  our  economy,  by  1980 
And  that  Is  my  p<^>8ltlon 

We  should  have  another  plebiscite,  such  a« 
the  one  held  In  July    1967 

At  that  time  a  majority  voted  for  Puerto 
Rico  to  continue  a«  a  commonwealth  Instead 
of  a  State  But  the  vote  for  stateho<xi  was  39 
per  cent — the  largest  ever 

I  thlnJc  another  vote  should  be  taken  be- 


fore our  regular  election  In  1973  To  my  mind, 
two  thirds  of  the  votem  would  have  to  be  for 
statehood  before  C^ingrena  would  act  Onoe 
the  matter  Is  put  up  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  shiwliig  that  .»  clear  majority 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  want  statehood.  I'm  sure  the 
attitude  will  be  receptive 

QuesUi^n  What's  the  point  In  statehood? 
Haan't  It  been  argued  that  you  would  loee 
some  of  the  advantages  you  have  as  a  Com- 
monwealth'' 

Answer  Statehood  Is  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  all  U  3  citizens  You  can't  t>e  a  full- 
tledged  citizen  without  the  righta  that  go 
with    ^trttefiiKid 

We  would  vote  In  elections  for  President  of 
the  United  States — stimethlng  we  cannot  do 
now  We  would  elect  two  members  of  the  Sen- 
ite  md  about  six  member-  f  the  House  of 
Representatl'.  es  The  young  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  serve  In  the  XJ  S  armed  forces  would  feel 
they  are  serving  at  their  own  wish  because 
thev  h«d  .1  hand  In  electing  the  members  of 
Congress  who  voted  on  the  draft  and  defense 
matters  That  Is  very  Important 

T'lere  .ue  other  things  that  might  be  better 
from  our  point  of  view  Take  old-age  assist- 
ance, for  example  We  can't  get  In  Puerto 
Rico  the  full  amount  that  all  States  get  on 
medic  lid 

I  must  say  that  In  general,  there  has  been 
*  kind  and  generous  attitude  toward  us  In 
Congress  But  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
dependent  on  the  generosltv  of  Congress  We 
should  have  the  rights  that  other  citizens 
hsve 

Also,  our  becoming  a  State  will  give  us  % 
dignity  and  equality  In  developing  a  better 
understanding  with  South  America  I  think 
tliere  Is  a  feeling  that  mavbe  the  Latin 
Americans  have  a  special  friend  In  Pvierto 
Rico 

This  feeling  may  even  be  permeating  Cuba 
If  so.  this  will  be  better  for  u5  than  any 
irmed  intervention  in  Cuba 

Question  Speaking  of  that,  how  do  you 
think  the  US  should  handle  Castro  and 
the  C  immunlsts  down  there'' 

Answer  We  have  to  take  a  more  active  part 
m  '.rving  to  help  the  Cubans  get  out  of  the 
mess  they're  in  We  are  toci  passive  about  the 
illiiatlon 

I  don't  means  that  we  should  go  In  mili- 
tarily But  the  time  Is  getting  rlp»  fur  some 
kind  of  move  to  help  the  Cubans  rid  them- 
selves of  Castro 

It  might  help  to  resume  relations  with  the 
Cvstro  Government  on  the  theory  that  when 
we  have  more-normal  relations  with  Cuba 
we  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  assist  the 
Cuban  people 

Question  Help  them  how — through  trade 
and  economic  contacts'' 

Answer  That  might  help  We  need  to  sup- 
port those  In  Cuba  who  are  not  sold  on 
Caatro  If  those  pet>ple  keep  leaving,  'here 
will  be  nothing  left  but  indoctrinated  Cubans. 
.Somehow,  we  should  make  It  possible  for 
nntl-<:a«tro  people  to  stay  in  Cuba,  and  for 
the  refugees  to  go  back  so  they  can  work 
things  out  for  themselves. 

People  are  getting  tired  t  Castro  He  has 
built  up  (I  system  that  Is  oppressive,  and  the 
people  resent  It.  I  know  that  from  hearing 
from  those  who  come  out  How  long  Castro 
remains  In  power  depends  on  how  soon 
>omef>>dy  tliere  can  otfer  '.he  Cubans  an 
alternatl'.  e 

Uueatlon  To  get  back  to  your  own  program 
Governor,  what  will  happen  to  manufactur- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico  If  you  become  a  State,  and 
your  companies  are  subject  to  the  federal 
income  tax — from  which  they  are  now 
exempf 

Answer  \  irajisltlon  agreement  could  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  statehood  law  It  rrUght, 
for  example,  provide  for  the  federal  Income 
tax  ro  be  applied  gradually — say.  10  per  cent 
the  first  year,  '20  per  cent  the  next  year,  and 
so  on 


Of  course  aI  .some  jjolnt  there  w mid  have 
to  be  the  same  federal  taxes  In  Puerto  Rico 
rtS  In  all  other  .states.  But  Congress  has  never 
admitted  a  State  without  taking  .steps  to 
assure  that  there  would  be  no  d.imige  to  w- 
economic  structure  You  know,  speclil  con- 
siderations were  involved  In  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  ind  .Maska 

rtie  imfxirtant  thing  is  to  bring  In  In- 
dustries that  are  suited  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
are   sound 

I'ax  exemption  does  not  make  an  Indus- 
try sound  If  you  don't  make  a  profit,  tax 
exemptions  don't  do  you  any  good  There  Is 
no  sense  In  attracting  marginal  industries 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

There  have  been  some  industries  on  the 
l.sland  that  shut  down  and  left  as  soon  a.s 
their  exemption  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  In- 
come lax  expired.  You  see,  the  exemption 
from  the  Commonwealth  tax  lasts  10  years 
in  .some  cases.  17  years  In  others  After  that, 
an  industry  still  is  not  subject  to  the  fed- 
eral income  tax.  but  It  has  to  start  paying; 
our  local  Income  tax  Now.  these  industries 
that  leave  as  soon  as  the  tax  exemption  end.s 
.ire  not  really  the  kind  of  Industry  we  like 
U^  get 

We  are  now  getting  a  different  type — .i 
type  that  takes  a  long-range  view  of  its  In- 
vestment In  Puerto  Rico 

.\!ooe,  for  example.  Is  considering  a  new 
investment  In  P\ierto  Rico.  General  Motors 
has  been  approached  We  have  General  Elec- 
tric and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amerlcu 
doing  a  number  of  things.  Air  Products  ^• 
Chemicals  Is  planning  to  build  a  large  In- 
dustrlal-gas  facility  on  the  Island  Oil  re- 
fining and  petrochemicals  are  expanding  rap- 
idly We  are  considering  opening  up  copper 
mining.  Fish  canning  is  developing  quite  suh- 
stantlally 

Question  .■Vre  you  dependent  on  outside 
capital? 

.Answer.  About  a  third  of  the  money  for 
new  industries  Is  generated  In  Puerto  Rice 
Th.it  means  two  thirds  comes  In  from  the 
rruilnland 

Question  .\re  you  going  to  revise  your  tiix 
Incentives  to  try  to  attract  long-range  In- 
vestment from  the  mainland? 

.\nswer  We  will  have  a  complete  re- 
valuation of  our  t.ix-exemptlon  program  t-i 
see  how  It  can  be  improved. 

We  feel  there  must  be  more  pmrtlclpatlon 
bv  indusuy  in  meeting  social  responsibili- 
ties on  the  Island  Per  example.  I  have  Just 
proposed  that  Incoming  Industries  be  re- 
qiured  to  pay  the  federal  minimum  wage  In 
exchange  for  tax  exemptions.  I  think  pri- 
vate Industry  should  be  required  by  law  to 
pay  regular  Christmas  bonuses. 

The  way  many  companies  operate  todav 
they  do  not  participate  enough  In  helpmc 
to  solve  our  social  problems.  That  is  not  .i 
sound  situation — and  It  Is  not  good  for  the 
Industries  them-selves 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  private  com- 
panies can  make  a  contribution  in  place  •■: 
paying  taxes — by  supporting  projects  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  by  training  workers,  glvlnc 
endowments  to  schools  and  universities,  and 
so  on.  We  feel  there  should  be  more  of  t.^l.s 
sort  of  thing 

MAKING  CLIMATE  PAY  OFT 

Question  Are  you  sure  you  still  will  bf 
able  to  attract  capital  If  Puerto  Ulco  become^ 
subject  to  the  federal  Income  tax.  and  wages 
rise  close  to  the  level  of  those  on  the  mam- 
land? 

.Answer.  Very  much  so.  because  we  have  one 
n.ilural  res<jurce  that  \^■e  are  going  to  devel'  ; 
fully — climate  Puerto  Rico  has  a  tremendous 
attraction  to  tourists  With  these  new  Jumbo 
Jets  on  the  way.  '^e  are  going  to  have  large 
numbers  of  tourists  from  Europe 

We  have  only  develiped  a  little  bit  •  ! 
Puerto  Rico  ^u'ound  San  Juan  for  the  tour- 
ists. But  we  Intend  to  develop  the  rest  of  the 
l.sland.  which  has  miles  and  miles  of  beau- 
tiful beaches.  We  are  going  to  develop  hote.- 
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with  lower  rates,  so  that  tourists  ■who  don't 
h.ive  much  money  to  spend  can  enjoy  a 
vacation  in  PuerUi  Rico. 

Income  from  tourism  was  around  260  mil- 
lion dollars  last  year.  We  figure  It  can  go  up 
to  a  billion,  maybe  2  billion.  That,  of  course, 
would  create  a  larger  local  market  and  a 
broader  base  for  industry. 

We  are  considering  that  Puerto  Rico  may 
be  a  base  for  compmnles  aiming  at  the  South 
American  market  Companies  should  think  of 
setting  up  plants  In  Puerto  Rico  Instead  of 
Europe  because  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem 

Question  Have  you  got  enough  Jobs  for 
everybody? 

Answer  We  still  have  13  per  cent  at  our 
labor  force  unemployed  We  have  a  good  pool 
of  labor,  but  It  has  to  be  trained.  We  are  de- 

V  eloping  a  massive  program  of  education  In 

V  ocatlonal  and  technical  fields.  We  are  count- 
ing on  the  help  of  Industry  In  developing 
these  things 

Another  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  Im- 
prove our  agriculture,  ■which  is  in  very  bad 
.shap>e  You  see.  the  government  let  agri- 
culture go  W)  pieces  in  Puerto  Rico  while  It 
was  btuiding  up  Industry.  Take  sugar,  for 
example  We  have  a  quota  of  1.3  million  tons 
of  sugar,  but  we  only  produced  600.000  tons 
last  year 

Question  Do  you  have  the  climate  and  soil 
to  grow  more  of  your  own  food  on  the  Island? 

.Answer.  Definitely  We  have  plenty  of  rain, 
although  It  is  not  properly  distributed.  We 
have  to  find  some  way  to  move  water  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Studies 
on  this  are  under  way. 

Also,  we  should  have  better  experimental 
stations  and  more  technicsil  help  for  the 
larmers.  And  we  need  to  raise  the  wages  of 
farm  workers  from  the  present  50  or  55  cents 
an  hour  to  a  $1  an  hour.  The  present  wages 
Lire  too  low,  considering  what  the  cost  of 
living  Is  now.  We  need  to  get  the  pay  up 
so  we  won't  have  so  many  poor  people  flood- 
ing into  the  cities  from  the  rural  areas.  This 
IS  one  of  the  things  that  keep  our  unem- 
ployment at  a  high  level. 

CASTRO    agents:    contained 

Question.  Haven't  you  had  some  flre- 
bombings  and  "New  Left"  troubles  in  Puerto 
Rico?  Mightn't  that  frighten  away  Industry? 

Answer.  These  bombings  are  a  part  of  the 
Castrolte  attempts  to  upset  the  government, 
to  upset  the  Investment  climate,  try  to  scare 
the  Insurance  companies.  But  they  haven't 
.served  their  purpose  Our  police  are  quite 
capable  of  containing  these  Castro  agents. 
.\  few  have  Infiltrated,  but  they  don't  get 
anywhere. 

We  had  a  little  superficial  trouble  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  we  haven't 
liad  any  riots.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry 
:!iuch  about  the  leftists,  or  about  Castro. 
Castro  doesn't  fool  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  will  be  the 
chief  difference  between  your  administration 
;tnd  your  predecessor's? 

.\ns'wer.  Three  things,  mainly: 

First,  I  don't  believe  in  creating  class 
hatred.  The  outgoing  government  came  to 
po^a-er  on  the  basis  of  social  tensions — at- 
tacking the  "sugar  barons."  the  rich  people. 
and  so  on. 

Second,  we  don't  •want  any  more  govern- 
ment by  crisis    We  are  establishing  an  ad- 

V  isory  commission  to  develop  long-range  pro- 
^trams  and  to  recommend  task  forces  to  deal 
with  special  problems — in  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, health,  taxes,  and  so  on.  We  will  be 
able  to  look  at  our  problems  scientifically, 
with  the  most  up-to-date  methods.  The  com- 
mission, for  example,  will  have  two  codlrec- 
■ors — a  professor  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  a  professor  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Finally,  we  will  develop  a  feedback  system 
IT  getting  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  our 
proposals.   I  plan  to  utilize  television  as  a 
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medium  to  keep  In  constant  touch  ■with  the 
people.  We  are  going  to  make  a  film  to  ex- 
plain the  plan  for  a  copper-mining  Industry, 
to  give  the  public,  over  television,  all  the 
facts  about  this  controversial  project.  It  ■will 
be  a  Itlnd  of  "fireside  moving  picture,"  In 
place  of  the  "fireside  chat."  People  will  know 
what  we  plan  to  do,  and  I  ■will  have  their 
reaction  right  away  through  the  feedback 
system. 

Up  to  now  we  have  only  had  a  one-party 
system  In  Puerto  Rico.  Fortunately,  that's  all 
over.  Now  we  have  the  two-party  system,  and 
It's  going  to  operate  very  well. 


on  behalf  of  those  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  our  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  14  years,  I  can 
truly  attest  to  the  ability  and  dedica- 
tion of  my  fellow  Legionnaires  who  over 
the  years  have  unselfishly  contributed 
their  time  and  talents  to  improving  the 
veteran's  status. 

I  salute  an  important  organization, 
and  wish  it  well  on  the  beginning  of  its 
next  50  years. 


AS  APRIL  15  APPROACHES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
extra  added  burdens  carried  by  the 
American  taxpayer  is  his  occasional  ne- 
cessity to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Government.  In  effect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  interest  pay- 
ments, another  tax.  And  this  year  the 
load  is  tripled  because  of  the  surtax. 

Some  banking  institutions  are  adver- 
tising their  services  to  the  taxpayer  and- 
I  agree  with  the  editorial  in  the  March 
14,  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  finds  such 
advertisement  "distasteful."  But  consid- 
ering the  load  we  put  on  the  taxpayer, 
what  alternative  does  he  have?  Is  it  not 
time  we  lightened  the  load  on  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer?  If  we  did,  I  be- 
lieve he  could  meet  his  obligations  with- 
out incurring  another  tax.  I  have  asked 
to  have  the  Journal  article  follow  my 
remarks: 

Tax  for  Nothing 

The  ad  depicts  "The  April  15th  Night- 
mare": The  frazzled  taxpayer  menaced  by 
the  monstrous  shapes  of  City  Taxes  (red). 
State  Taxes  (yellow),  and  Federal  Taxes 
(green).  The  message:  Instead  of  getting 
the  dreads,  get  an  Income-tax  loan  from 
Such-and-Such  Bank. 

The  circumstances  the  ad  reflects  are 
pretty  distasteful  all  around — not  new,  of 
course.  Just  getting  steadily  worse. 

We  wish  that  banks  did  not  feel  Impelled 
to  encourage  people  to  go  Into  debt  to  pay 
their  taxes,  but  the  sad  part  obviously  Is 
that  so  many  people  have  to  do  Just  that. 
At  all  levels  of  government  the  tax-takers 
are  taxing  ferociously  and  desperately  seek- 
ing more  They  can't  seem  to  get  enough  for 
their  multifarious  undertakings,  including  a 
great  deal  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  ac- 
tivity. 

With  population  and  the  welfare  rolls — 
and  practically  everything  else — growing.  It 
looks  like  still  stlffer  levies  In  the  years 
ahead.  At  what  px)lnt  does  the  load  become 
too  big  for  Incentive  and  vigorous  economic 
activity  to  be  sustained? 

Oh  well,  let's  not  get  the  blues  as  we  get 
on  with  the  returns.  Happy  Taxglvlng  Day. 
everyone. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  IS  50  YEARS  OLD 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  was  50  years  old  last  Satur- 
day and  it  is  appropriate  that  I  pause 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
driving  forces  behind  legislative  efforts 


TAX  REDRESS  FOR  "PUEBLO"  CRE^V 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mrs.  May)  for  her  compas- 
sion and  foresight  regarding  the  plight 
of  the  Pueblo  crewmen.  I  concur  with 
her  comments  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded these  men  by  the  IRS  would  be 
a  grave  injustice.  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  correct  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  Members  in  both  Houses  who  seek 
redress  for  the  meml)er  of  the  Pueblo 
crew  from  my  district  and  his  shipmates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  L.  STEVENS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  departure  of  Roger 
L.  Stevens  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Nation  has  lost  an  able  public 
servant,  and  the  arts  have  lost  an  effec- 
tive spokesman  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  an  author  of  the  1965  legislation 
establishing  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  I  recall  vl'vidly  the  skepti- 
cism of  many  about  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  agency  to  support  the 
arts.  Some  expressed  the  fear  that  Fed- 
eral support  would  entail  Federal  con- 
trol ;  others  alleged  that  Federal  support 
would  result  in  subsidizing  mediocrity; 
some  were  dubious  whether  a  Federal 
agency  could  venture  into  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  area  of  the  arts  without 
creating  other  kinds  of  unwanted  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  these  special  prob- 
lems, the  Endowment  also  faced  the 
normal  problems  which  any  agency  faces 
in  its  first  years  of  existence — attract- 
ing staff,  organizing  its  operations,  and 
beginning  its  work. 

The  Nation  and  the  arts  were  fortu- 
nate that  in  this  situation,  where  strong 
leadership  was  needed.  Roger  Stevens 
accepted  the  position  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
From  his  background  in  business  and  in 
the  theater.  Mr.  Stevens  brought  to  his 
job  great  energy,  enthusiasm,  vision,  and 
persuasive  skill.  But  most  important,  he 
brought  the  leadership  which  the  job  re- 
quired. He  gathered  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented staff,  and  began  to  work. 

Because  of  other  pres.sures  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  t'.ie  Foundation  was  never 
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able  to  receive  fundinct  adequate  to  the 
needs  it  was  asked  to  meet  But  even  with 
the  stringent  budgetary  Umltatioas.  Mr 
Stevens  wels  able  to  undertake  exciting 
Initiatives  In  supporting  the  arts  He 
quickly  became  the  leading  spokesman  In 
Government  for  the  arts,  and  he  re- 
minded us  frequently  that  a  Nation 
which  neglects  the  quality  of  its  cultural 
life  can  never  be  truly  civilized  Music, 
the  theater,  the  dance,  painting,  litera- 
ture— all  areas  of  art  felt  the  impact  of 
the  new  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  insistent  in  his  belief 
that  although  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  responsibility  for  support- 
ln:<  the  arts,  our  States,  our  local  com- 
munities, and  our  private  sector  also  have 
a  critical  responsibility  He  acted  upon 
this  belief  Under  his  stewardship,  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  achieved  great 
success  In  stimulating  Interest  in  the  arts 
In  our  States  and  communities  The  En- 
dowment was  able  to  iienerate  substan- 
tial private  contributions  to  match  the 
F^eral ,  money  appropriations,  its  re- 
sources were  skillfully  used  as  seed 
money  to  help  worthy  prolects  get 
started. 

During  hearings  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Mr  Stevens  ex- 
plained his  goals  this  way: 

We  must  assist  txjth  the  pr.xlucer.s  aa  well 
as  '.he  consumers  of  art.  We  must  make  It 
possible  for  thoee  who  wish  to  make  careers 
In  the  arts  to  pursue  such  a  career  .  .  .  We 
must  also  make  the  drts  available  to  audi- 
ences throughout  the  country,  n  n  merely  In 
our  highly  developed  metrop<3litan  areas 

The  activity  of  the  Endowment  m  Its 
first  3  years  served  to  advance  these  goals 
admirably. 

In  my  judgment.  Roger  Stevens'  lead- 
ership was  instrumental  In  the  auspi- 
cious beginnmij  made  by  the  National 
Endowment  in  carrv'ing  out  its  congres- 
sional mandate  Mr  Stevens  discharged 
his  responsibilities  in  Government  in  the 
same  distinguished  manner  which 
marked  his  earlier  career  in  private  life: 
with  imagination,  vigor.  Integrity,  and 
success  I  am  confident  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  had  the  privilege  of  workint; 
with  Mr.  Stevens  share  my  great  respect 
for  his  ability  and  achievement,  and  join 
me  In  wishing  him  well  in  his  future 
undertakings. 

I  wish  to  in.sert  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  Mr  Stevens'  de- 
parture: 

Ri->OEB    5TEVK.VS    D< 'TTH    ONE    HaT 

The  National  Council  on  the  \i'-s.  which  Is 
the  Federal  Ouvernment  s  three-year-old 
e.xpenmen;  in  direct  aaancin,{  n;  the  creative 
arts,  could  not  have  had  i  ni'Kn  eriectlve 
flrst  chairman  than  Ro^er  L  Stevens  Aa  a 
successful  businessman  w.T.;i  hi.TLself  had  me; 
many  a  payroll,  he  w.ts  Just  the  m.ui  to  as- 
sure a  wary  Congress  that  speridlnK  fur 
"culture"  was  sound  His  entrepreneurial 
talents  led  him  to  mike  skillful  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  iLs  a  lever  for  prying  open  other 
sources  of  support  for  the  arts,  public 
I  among  the  stitesl  and  private.  His  taste. 
at  once  intelligent  and  catholic,  kept  con- 
servatives and  avant  g.arde  alike  from  abusing 
his  admlnlstri-cion  of  the  »6-rrLllilon-a-year 
Arts  fund  Mr  Stevens,  who  remains  as 
chairman  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  h<ia  a  com- 
p.-ehenslve  view  of  the  ttnancial  problems  of 
the  arts  and  It  Is  characteristic  that  as  he 
leaves  the  Council  he  should  plan  to  set  up 
a  private  foundation  to  do  similar  work. 


Mr  Stevens's  accession  to  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil chairmanship  was  a  Msult  of  his  stand- 
ing as  a  Democratic  Party  fundraiser,  his  de- 
parture Is  a  result  of  the  Republican  Party's 
Li^sumpti'in  Tf  [Kiwer  Some  of  his  admirers, 
who  &r«  not  necessarily  political  partisans, 
now  wonder  whether  the  Republicans  can 
match  him  The  answer  must  b«  yes  There 
are  surely  a  good  number  of  qualified  Re- 
publicans As  Mr  Stevens  has  noted.  Re- 
publicans dominate  the  ranks  of  the  coun- 
try's ar'lstlc  patrons  They  obviously  have  as 
much  interest  as  anyone  else  in  furthering 
the  Federal  role  In  advancing  national  cul- 
tural excellence 


THE  FISCAL  SHOE  PINCHES  THE 
REPI.-BLICAN  FOOT 

Mr  PODELI,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

.Mr  PODELI.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  my 
under.standmK  that  our  Republican 
brethren  have  a  panting  desire  to  raise 
our  national  debt  limit  I  must  profess 
astonishment  at  this  upcoming  exercise 
m  financial  acrobatics  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  enga«e  in 

Previously,  when  Democratic  admin- 
istrations asked  for  such  leeway  from 
Congress,  the  air  was  rent  by  shouts 
of  fiscal  outrage  and  warnings  of  im- 
pending econormc  collapse  if  we  dared 
perpetrate  such  an  atrocity  upon  man- 
kind, apple  pie,  and  the  Treasur>v  Puerile 
cliches  and  thumping  non  sequlturs  flew 
through  the  congre.ssional  air  from 
self -appointed  guardians  of  our  public 
purse  But  now  the  .sh(X'  ever  so  tightly 
pinches  the  Republican  toot.  It  is  their 
turn  to  seek  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 
Loudly  they  proclaim  its  essentiality  if 
the  Republic  is  to  be  saved  from  the  infi- 
del Any  who  oppose  them  in  their 
avowed  course  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  enemy  aliens  who  are  subverting 
the  state,  who  should  forthwith  be  de- 
ported 

Past  administrations  have  patiently 
30Ut;ht  to  explain  .social  needs  which  re- 
quired such  debt  limit  raises  I  pant  for 
enlightenment  from  the  oracles  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  come  into  town  to  buy  an  occasional 
gold  brick  or  two.  and  will  listen  with 
fascination  to  their  reasoning  Will  Mr. 
Nixon  give  as  his  reason  the  need  for 
stUl  more  weapons.*  An  ABM  system  to 
protect  the  ABM  system  '  More  t£inks 
that  will  not  function'  More  planes  that 
will  not  fly?  More  useless  ABM  missiles? 
Mure  timesheets  for  lawyers  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  More  cash  for 
Marshall  Ky's  Pans  cocktail  parties'' 

Will  we  be  convinced?  Shall  the  mice 
save  the  drowning  cat?  Let  us  tune  in 
tomorrow  to  hear  the  case  presented  by 
guardians  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
balanced  budget. 


BILLIONS  FXDR  THE  CANNON  KINGS, 
BUT  NOT  ONE  CENT  FOR  HU\LANITY 

Mr  PODELL  a^ked  and  was  given 
perniLssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  cannon  kings  ut  Amenca  have 
emerged  victorious  in  their  efforts  to  gain 


more  billions  from  the  Government,  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Fur- 
ther, they  have  not  only  evaded  respon- 
sibility for  past  nonperformance  in 
military  procurement,  but  have  even 
been  given  more  money  for  unworkable 
projects. 

The  proposed  main  battle  tank  of  the 
Army  has  become  a  gigantic  cropper, 
producing  a  few  useless  prototypes  after 
8  years  and  between  $1  and  $2  billion 
spent.  Staggering  sums  have  gone  down 
the  drain  with  the  Navy  version  of  the 
TFX.  Next  we  have  the  momentous  de- 
cision by  President  Nixon  to  continue 
with  a  "limited"  ABM  system,  which 
gives  the  cannon  kings  a  blank  check  on 
the  Treasury. 

What  about  the  people?  What  about 
the  poor?  What  about  those  who  hunger 
amidst  plenty?  What  about  the  slums? 
What  about  pollution?  What  about  hous- 
ing? What  about  transit?  What  about 
hospitals  and  education? 

Billions  for  the  cannon  kings,  but  how- 
much  to  rebuild  our  cities?  Billions  for 
defense,  but  how  much  to  rebuild  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  caught  in 
the  slum  trap?  Billions  for  defense,  but 
how  much  for  migrant  workers  who  feed 
us?  Billions  for  obsolete,  ineffective  de- 
fense .systems,  but  how  much  for  19  mil- 
lion hungrv'  Americans  to  ease  their  pain, 
suffering,  and  wretched  squalor? 

A  society  is  known  by  its  priorities. 
What  comes  flrst,  guns  or  butter?  Do 
people  have  flrst  call  on  resources  and 
wealth  of  .society,  or  do  Its  munitions 
makers  and  military  people? 

Unrestrained  military  power  leads  to 
despotism.  Are  we  embarking  on  that 
.shadowy  road  leading  to  enshrlnement 
of  unlimited  military  influence  in  our 
.society? 

Shall  we  deprive  the  dispossessed  of 
hope  and  tlieir  portion  of  our  American 
dream?  Let  those  who  enshrine  Mars. 
1,'od  of  war,  know  that  the  grapes  of 
wrath  have  not  yielded  all  their  bitter 
vintage. 

.AN  ABM  DEFENSE  AGAINST  CHINA? 
WHAT  ABOUT  THE  NEW  MENACE 
PT^OM  MONACO.  SAN  MARINO. 
ANDORRA.  AND  LICHTENSTEIN ? 

<  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tJie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cannon 
kinKs  have  sold  us  a  useless  ABM  system 
Tlieir  foot  is  now  in  the  door.  With  this 
blank  check  on  the  Treasury-,  they  will 
proceed  to  perpetrate  the  potentially 
largest  militarj'  boondoggle  in  history 
upon  us.  All  in  the  name  of  defending 
us  against  the  menace  posed  by  Red 
China. 

I  am  astounded  that  they  have  not 
recognized  the  immense  peril  America 
faces  from  another  quarter.  Lurking  deep 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  is  a 
growing,  sinister  menace  to  America. 

A  consortium  of  ministatcs,  composed 
of  Monaco.  San  Marino,  Andorra,  and 
Lichtenstein  have  merged  their  resources 
and  come  up  with  a  new,  inflnltely 
deadly  type  of  bow  and  arrow.  Armed 
with  such  a  terrifying  weapon,  which 
even  now  is  almost  a  mass  production. 
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hordes  of  invaders  from  these  minlstates 
are  preparing  to  crash  over  our  borders 
in  an  irresistible  tide.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  in  this  manner,  they  pose  a  threat 
which  immediately  must  be  countered.  A 
super  ABM,  TFX,  MBT.  M-16  or  some- 
thing-or-other  must  be  designed,  created, 
and  mass  produced  to  protect  us.  This 
is  a  job  for  the  Pentagon  and  the  cannon 
kings.  Hang  the  expense  is  our  cry,  which 
industry  will  jojrfully  echo,  having  long 
ago  mastered  the  art  of  murdering  dollar 
estimates. 

Delay  could  be  fatal.  Armed  with  this 
terrible  new  weapon,  we  might  be  taken 
unaware  and  defenseless,  at  the  mercy 
of  thedr  frightening  war  machine. 

Our  quick  reaction  will  make  these 
potential  aggressors  hesitate  before  at- 
tempting aggression.  Even  the  war- 
mongering admirals  of  the  Navy  of 
Monaco  and  the  generals  who  command 
the  vast  land  legions  of  Lichtenstein  will 
l^ause  if  we  act  fast.  Our  swift  reaction 
would  give  us  added  power  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  with  them.  Knowing  we 
were  working  on  and  Installing  a  weap- 
ons system  to  counter  their  new  bow 
and  arrow  would  place  an  ace  up  Amer- 
ica's sleeve. 

Before  challenging  the  logic  regarding 
a  potential  invasion  of  America  by  these 
peaceful  ministates,  examine  the  pe- 
culiar reasoning  applied  to  the  ABM. 
Useless  against  existing  sophisticated 
missile  technology,  it  lacks  scientific 
plausibility.  In  short,  a  senseless,  futile 
program  that  will  milk  taxpayers  like  so 
many  dairy  cows. 

Building  a  defense  system  against  the 
armed  forces  of  these  small  states  Is  as 
bereft  of  sense  as  the  decision  to  build 
a  "limited"  ABM  sj^tem. 


FREEDOM  IS  NOT  FREE— CAN  WE 
ACCEPT  THIS  CHALLENGE  OP 
FREEDOM? 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
proud  of  what  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  done,  not  only  in  war  but  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  in  days  of 
i>eace.  The  patriotic  contributions  of  this 
u'reat  organization  are  almost  innumer- 
able. One  of  VFW's  magnificent  pro- 
i:rams  is  the  program  entitled  "The 
Voice  of  Democracy  Awards."  This  pro- 
1,'ram  encourages  high  school  students  in 
the  various  districts  of  VFW  to  write  es- 
.says  on  a  patriotic  subject.  Recently  I 
liad  the  immense  pleasure  of  attending 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  Awards  banquet 
at  Hialeah  in  my  congressional  district 
in  which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Florida  honored 
the  three  top  seniors  of  this  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  in  the  Fifth  'VFW 
District.  The  chairman  of  this  program 
who  put  on  this  great  awards  banquet 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  a  great  and  dedi- 
cated American  and  my  longtime 
friend,  George  Prim,  of  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 
I  was  inspired  to  hear  the  young  lady 
who  won  flrst  place  in  this  Fifth  3rFW 
District  contest.  Miss  Annetta  Patrice 
Koonce.  age  15,  from  the  11th  grade  of 


Miami-Carol  City  Senior  High  School. 
deliver  her  eloquent  essay.  Miss  Koonce 
showed  a  mastery  of  her  subject  and  de- 
livered her  essay  with  moving  sincerity 
and  conviction.  She  is  a  fine  example  of 
America's  youth  and  she  exhibited  the 
sort  of  love  for  her  country  which  mem- 
bers of  'VFW  have  exhibited  in  their  gal- 
lant service  and  which  we  hope  will  be 
the  sentiment  in  all  the  hearts  of  our 
yoimger  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Miss  Koonce's 
essay  entitled  "Freedom  Is  Not  Free — 
Can  We  Accept  This  Challenge  of  Free- 
dom?" In  the  Congressional  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  I  highly  com- 
mend it  not  only  to  my  colleagues  but 
especially  to  the  youth  of  America. 

Second  place  in  this  essay  contest  was 
won  by  Miss  Pamela  Hess,  age  15,  11th 
grade  of  the  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart- 
Carroulton. 

Third  place  in  the  contest  was  won  by 
Mr.  Fred  Williams,  age  18,  from  Miami 
Northwestern  Senior  High  School. 

The  speech  follows: 
Freedom  Is  Not  Free — Can  'We  Accept  This 
Challenge  or  Freedom' 

(By  Annetta  Patrice  Koonce,  of  Carol  City, 
Fla.) 

The  price  of  freedom.  The  most  challeng- 
ing issue  to  our  present  day  society.  Are 
we  willing  and  able  to  accept  this  challenge? 
We  know  our  freedom  was  conceived  by  the 
blood  of  our  founding  fathers,  and  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  strife.  It  Is  this  freedom 
which  they  have  so  revered  for  us,  that  calls 
us  to  a  challenge  so  greatly.  It  Is  by  their 
blood,  and  their  lives,  that  we  live  in  a 
Democratic  Society  today.  The  challenge  we 
face  Is  our  Democratic  Society  itself. 

America  was  conceived  as  a  free  nation. 
And  as  it  exists  today.  It  Is  literally  In  the 
same  state.  But  the  challenge  presented  to 
us  U  to  defend  this  freedom.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  walk  head  high  Into  the  face  of  dan- 
gers threatening  our  freedom,  to  take  the 
good  with  the  bad,  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet?  This  is  our  challenge.  This  la  the 
challenge  to  our  freedom. 

Columbus  triggered  the  birth  ol  a  new 
and  powerful  nation.  A  nation  which  has 
grown  more  and  more  powerful  In  the  ensu- 
ing years.  Today,  It  stands  at  It's  pinnacle 
of  world  domination.  It's  success  in  erasing 
hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease  shall  not  be 
excelled  in  history.  It's  contributions  to  man- 
kind constitutes  staggering  and  determined 
achievements.  It's  record  is  one  of  ceaseless, 
driving  progress  which  has  helped  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  human  relations  and  hu- 
man accomplishments. 

Yes,  this  Is  America.  A  nation  conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

This  Is  America  a  free  nation. 

I've  stated  previously  that  our  Democratic 
Society  Itself  presents  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  us.  But  -why  and  how?  To  say  the 
least.  It's  a  challenge  because  freedom  is  not 
free.  But  how  could  this  be  a  challenge.  It 
challenges  us  to  rebuke  suppresclous  and 
restraining  forces.  It  challenges  us  to  fight 
sometimes  unknown  dangers  to  Insure  the 
security,  freedom,  and  well  being  of  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

What  shall  our  course  of  action  be?  Shall 
we  stand  by  and  weep  as  the  coward,  as  our 
freedoms  melt  away?  Or  shall  we  rise  up 
and  fight  In  the  name  of  our  families,  our 
generations  to  come,  and  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty? Shall  we  fight  personal  fear  to  flght 
for  our  freedom?  Shall  we  Insure  for  the 
coming  generations  that  they  shall  never 
see  the  stars  and  stripes  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  the  flag  of  suppression  and  restraint 
flourish  over  our  nation? 


Your  challenge,  and  everyone  elses  Is:  'What 
shall  we  do?  This  Is  the  challenge  as  pre- 
sented to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  liv- 
ing In  a  Democratic  Society.  ^ 

Tomorrow,  science  will  have  move<l* for- 
ward yet  one  more  step,  and  there  will  be 
no  repeal  from  the  Judgment  which  will 
then  be  pronounced  upwn  our  nation.  The 
Judgment  to  no  longer  remain  free. 

Not  all  your  tears,  not  all  your  suffering! 
not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  sea  can 
move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  "The  hand  hav- 
ing writ,  moves  on".   (Charles  Dickens.) 

We  live  In  a  lactic  world  of  change.  Our 
generation  has  gone  from  radio  to  television, 
from  an  earth-bound  race  to  one  which 
men  orbit  the  globe,  from  bombs  that  could 
destroy  a  block,  to  bombs  that  could  destroy 
mankind. 

The  fact  exemplified  here.  Is  that  time  Is 
running  out  on  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
Prom  the  very  start  our  freedom  has  sounded 
a  clarion  call,  a  call  which  we  must  obey. 
In  fact  our  freedom  Is  the  existing  proof 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

What  shall  we  leave  as  our  legacy  to  the 
future?  We  all  know  changes  of  great  mag- 
nitude such  as  of  previous  times  are  taking 
place  In  the  American  Economy  today:  and 
they  are  having  a  forceful  Impact  upon  the 
life  of  every  person,  organization,  and  in- 
stitution. In  this  country. 

Our  Legacy  to  the  future  should  be  a  state 
of  ultimate  Democratic  Rule.  The  accom- 
plishment of  such  Is  not  even  close  to  be- 
ing easy.  But  the  concerted  efforts  of  Amer- 
icans fh.ill  help  keep  us  one  step  ahead  of 
restraints  two. 

As  the  Red  queen  In  Alice  in  Wonder  Land 
said  "Now  you  must  run  twice  as  fast  to 
stand  still". 

This  Is  our  duty  and  our  obligation  to 
the  future,  we  must  run  and  work  twice 
as  fast  to  stand  still  as  a  free  nation. 

Sponsored  by  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  Auxiliary  Post  8119,  Miami,  Florida. 


THE  CARE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  " 
that  the  CARE  program  has  done  much 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  need  and  hunger 
among  the  people  of  the  world.  Recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Wallace  J.  Campbell,  president  of 
the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing 
in  Washington,  D.C..  of  seeinn  and  learn- 
ing something  of  what  is  beina  done  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  throueh  the 
CARE  program.  This  program  has  meant 
much  to  many  in  this  great  Latin  Ameri- 
can republic  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
and  those  who  read  this  Record  will  be 
pleased  to  see  even  a  brief  summary  of 
CARE'S  record  of  achievement  there. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  for  I 
saw  appealing  need  in  m:}ny  children  in 
my  visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
hope  therefore  that  America  will  further 
open  its  heart  to  CARE  and  throueh 
CARE  to  many  more  people  who  can 
share  in  the  care  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  summary  of 
this  organization  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public be  included  following  my  remarks: 

The  CARE  Program  in  the  Dominican 
Repcblic 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  participate  in  the  VII  Inter- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Conference  I  liad 
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the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  very  Important  and  exciting  ac- 
tivities of  the  CARE  organization  in  that 
country  I  have  seen  programs  of  the  Co- 
operative for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
(CARE)  In  various  Latin  Ajnerlcan  coun- 
tries and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  feel 
the  efforts  which  thea«  private  relief  Insti- 
tutions are  malting,  represent  significant 
contributions  towards  alleviating  much  of 
the   misery   m   the   less   developed   countries 

In  the  case  of  Dominican  Republic,  I 
learned  tiiat  major  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  the  sch>x>l  feeding  prograxn  which  be- 
gan In  1962  with  100  000  students  and  now 
provides  nourishment  for  400  000  D<imlnlcan 
students  This  represents  about  75  ^-  of  the 
children  that  attend  elementary  schools  and 
statistics  show  that  thanks  to  the  program 
enroUment  has  Increased  from  30 "r  U)  40  -, 
All  of  this  Is  carried  out  In  cooperation  with 
the  -School  Feeding  Department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  During  only  the  scholastic 
y»ar  1988-1969.  33  million  pounds  of  food 
were  used  in  this  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
program 

In  Its  maternal  and  child  feeding  program, 
the  liH-al  CARE  organization  In  coojjeratlon 
with  th^  World  Health  Organization  iWHO). 
the  Pifl'  .\iner.can  Health  Organization 
P.\HO^  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  HeaJth. 
are  providing  milk  through  the  Po.xl  for 
Peace  Pro^^r  cm  to  40  000  expectant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers  This  Integrated  progr;im  em- 
braces educational  classes  for  mothers, 
physical  examinations  for  children,  along 
with  investigations  of  the  participants  by 
qualified  social  workers. 

A  signal  pr'jgmm  of  which  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  'ake  note  here  is  the  "self-help 
program"  of  th.s  organization  I  was  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  during  the  past  several 
years,  .36  schools  had  been  constructed  by 
C.\RE  assistance  through  donations  from  the 
.\mer;can  people  This  is  not  a  give  .iw.iv  pro- 
gram' But  rither  1'  ijses  the  proven  self-help 
approach  in  which  members  of  the  com- 
munity ,ire  closelv  involved  in  providing  raw 
materials  anil  ^weat  equity  Most  of  the  con- 
struction I  earned,  was  supervised  by  our 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  or  employees  from 
the  Domln.ciin  OfBce  of  Conrununlty 
Development 

la  another  irea,  the  school  garden  program 
Wis  called  to  my  attention  It  Is  comple- 
mentary to  the  CARE  school  feeding  effort 
and  is  administered  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  4-H  Clubs 
and  includes  the  provision  of  agricultural 
implements  .md  new  varieties  of  seeds  for 
school  and  community  gardens  CARE  also 
brings  potable  water  to  rural  communities 
by  provid.ng  manual  water  pumps  which 
have  been  installed  In  many  rural  villages 
on  the  Island 

CARE  MEDICO  Ls  an  exciUng  example  of 
what  the  medical  fraternity  can  bring  Uj  the 
less  priviledged  countries  of  the  world  The 
main  objective  of  the  MKDICO  progr,\m  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  Is  to  '-reate  facilities 
equipped  with  specialized  personnel  which 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  national  training 
program  for  Dominican  medical  teams, 
technicians  and  nurses  In  the  helds  of  ortho- 
pedics, neurology,  therapy,  post-operative 
care  and  hospitals  administration  Continu- 
ously rotating  teams  of  orthuf>edlc  specialist* 
make  visits  for  one  entire  month  to  assist 
and  advise  In  the  running  of  the  new  Ortho- 
pedics program  established  at  the  Jose  Maria 
Cabral  y  Baez  in  Santiago 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  stating  that 
the  erforts  which  are  being  made  by  this 
private.  International  welfare  and  economic 
development  organization  represent  a  very 
lnip<.jrtant  complementary  effort  to  .lur  en- 
tire intern, itlon.il  assistance  programs  In 
many  ways  It  can  be  more  effective  than 
government,al  aid  in  that  It  carries  out  its 
programs  through  the  time  proven  people- 
to- people  approach 


MARKETING  EXCELI.ENCE  OVER 
THE  GLOBE 

Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rih-ohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ■ 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  you  know 
we  are  all  delighted  to  .see  those  desen- 
Ing  of  honor  honored  and  particularly 
when  they  are  our  esteemed  friends.  I 
was,  therefore,  very  happy  to  see  that  the 
American  Hotel  Journal  of  E)ecember 
1968  carried  on  its  front  cover  the  photo- 
graph of  Leonard  Hicks,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Leonard  Hicks  organization 
and  made  Mr  Hicks  the  .subject  of  its 
lead  article  under  the  heading,  "Leonard 
Hicks.  Chairman  of  the  Organization 
Whose  Name  Stands  for  Marketing  Ex- 
cellence All  Over  the  Globe  "  Leonard 
Hlck-s'  father,  Leonard  Hicks,  Sr  .  t>ecame 
my  devoted  friend  m  the  late  1930'.s  and 
remained  a  cherished  fnend  until  his 
recent  death,  Leonard  Hicks.  Sr.  had  an 
illustrious  name  In  the  hotel  and  motel 
business  of  America  and  the  world.  He 
was  once  president  of  the  American 
Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  He  was  a 
great  civic  leader  in  Chicago  and  later 
when  he  came  to  reside  In  Florida.  On 
my  oCQce  wall  at  home  Is  a  photograph 
of  Leonard  Hicks.  Sr  ,  with  others  and 
me  Euid  E*resident  Trianan  at  Key  West 
in  1948. 

Leonard  Hicks,  who  I  am  proud  to  say 
lives  In  my  congressional  district,  as  a 
great  motel  and  hotel '*hian  has  estab- 
lished and  developed  the  Leonard  Hicks 
organization  which  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  hotel  representing  firms  with 
offices  m  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  article  in  the  .\merlcan  Hotel 
Journal  explains  how  Leonard  Hicks  has 
been  able  to  develop  this  great  organiza- 
tion. It  tells  the  story  of  the  distln- 
tiuished  and  dedicated  man  which  is 
Leonard  Hicks.  It  also  reveals  his  deep 
humanitarian  Interest  and  his  sincere 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man. 
This  was  deserved  praise  for  Mr.  Hicks 
whose  frlendslup  I  am  proud  to  enjoy. 
His  life.  I  think,  is  an  exemplary  one. 
and  what  he  is  and  has  been  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  many  other  young  Ameri- 
can men  to  make  their  own  dreams  come 
true  I  am  very  much  pleased,  therefore, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  present  this  outstanding 
article  in  the  American  Hotel  Journal 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  after  my  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend It  as  another  tine  example  of  an 
eminent  American  business  career  to  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen  i 
Li:uN,\80  Hicks.  Chairman  ^^r  the  Organiza- 
tion  Whosi:  Name  Stands  fob  .Marketing 

EXCEUJENCI    AlX    OVER    THE    CitMBZ 

In  many  cases  an  organization  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man,  the  Chief 
Executive  whose  abilities  are  reflected  by  his 
<jrganlzatlon 

Leonard  Hicks  Is  i  le.irly  .in  original;  a  man 
who  occupies  a  unique  place  in  hotel  sales 
management  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  a  prominent  leader,  author  and 
editor  on  hotel  niarkeiing,  offering  sound 
Judgment  In  an  era  th.it  has  seen  a  new  fleld 
born  and  lifted  to  the  pinnacle  of  importance 
In  the  hotel  industry 

The  Leonard  Hicks  Organization  Is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  .-.otel  representation  firms 
In    1967    they    booked    •66,956.551    worth    of 


business   Into   client  accounts    In    1968  they 
will  easily  exceed  that  total 

The  Hicks  gr<jup  consists  of  fifteen  cor- 
porations with  eleven  luxurious  branch  oBBces 
.stretching  from  Honolulu  to  London,  Six 
affiliated  offices  are  located  In  the  Pacific, 
This  covers  seventeen  cities  In  eight  coun- 
tries on  four  continents;  area  coverage  en- 
compa.'ses  another  hundred  major  cities  in 
the  V  S    U  K   and  Canada 

Le<-)n«rd  Hick*  has  a  home  In  Miami  and 
ap.irtments  In  Chicago.  New  York,  Washlng- 
um  and  Bahamas  He  Is  fascinated  by  the 
world  of  travel  The  world  Is  Ills  hobby  and 
he  has  traveled  2.300,000  miles  of  It 

It  Is  no  great  secret  that  the  Leonard 
Hicks  organization  is  one  of  the  more  spec- 
tacular success  stories  of  recent  years  but 
Hicks  is  unemotional  about  his  success.  He  Is 
grateful  but  not  overawed  about  It  He 
learned  his  trade  well  and  did  well  by  It  He 
was  National  President  of  the  Hotel  Sales 
Management  Association  as  the  same  his 
father,  the  late  Leonard  Hicks  Senior,  was 
President  of  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association  He  is  a  third  generation  hotel- 
man  but  the  first  to  enter  the  fleld  of  Sales 
and  Marketing  He  started  the  representation 
firm  In  1945 

Leonard  Hicks  Senior  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  hotelmen  of  his  era.  He  was  a  man 
who  genuinely  liked  everybody  and  was  liked 
by  all. 

The  younger  Hicks  is  cast  from  a  different 
mold  He  has  a  long  and  frequently  unforgiv- 
ing memory  He  likes  professionals  and  his 
dedication  to  perfection  is  often  less  than 
diplomatic  He  has  no  compunction  in 
sweeping  out  of  the  way  people  who  refuse 
to  Improve.  In  his  organization  he  makes  the 
final  decisions  for  the  tangible  present  and 
the  less  certain  future.  He  refuses  to  fit  Into 
a  .social  mold  He  isn't  antl-soclal  but  he 
hates  to  waste  time — particularly  on  trivia 
and  people  who  dwell  In  detail  on  the  Irrele- 
vant (In  his  spare  time  he  has  written  five 
books,  donating  the  copyright  of  each  to  the 
Hotel  Salens  Management  Association,)  "You 
apply  your  time  according  to  your  priorities." 
he  said,  "No  matter  how  well  you  are  or- 
ganized, there  Just  isn't  enough  time  to  do 
all  of  the  things  you  want  to  accomplish," 

Hicks  has  developed  sight  reading  to  the 
point  where  he  can  cover  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reading  matter  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  He  Is  a  perfectionist, 
possessing  enormous  concentration.  He  Is  a 
secure  person,  neither  moody  nor  temper- 
mental.  He  is  a  happy  person,  leading  a  rela- 
tively quiet  existence  divided  between  work 
and  family  He  doeen't  consider  long  hours  a 
sacrifice  i  to  his  family  perhaps)— to  him- 
self, not  at  all, 

.\  vigorous,  energetic  Individual  with  a  zest 
for  life  and  competition.  Hicks  was  an  out- 
standing athlete  at  one  time,  holding  cham- 
pionships In  boxing,  golf,  handball,  track, 
tennis,  bowling  and  swimming.  He  Is  a 
strong  believer  in  physical  fitness,  swims  100 
laps  of  his  pool  each  morning  and  gets  a 
light  workout,  steambath  and  massage  every 
evening  after  work  All  Hicks  executive  per- 
sonnel are  encouraged  to  belong  to  athletic 
clubs  with  the  comjany  picking  up  the  tab 
A  corporation,"  says  Hicks.  "Is  a  living  or- 
ganism It  keeps  changing  all  the  time. 
Therefore  a  good  deal  of  time  is  not  only 
spent  on  new  developments,  but  on  man- 
power The  better  condition  that  manpower 
IS  in,  the  better  results  you  can  expwct  " 

The  Hicks  home  ( beslaea  a  swimming  p>ool 
.ind  steam  room)  has  Its  own  barber  shop 
where  the  same  barber  has  t>een  cutting 
Ijeonard's  hair  for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
explains  the  reason  for  this  Innovation  this 
way  "The  barber  stops  by  on  his  way  home 
so  think  of  the  time  I  save.  His  shop  Is  .i 
good  45  minutes  from  my  ofHce  whereas  my 
home  Is  right  on  his  way  home." 

Leonard's  wife.  Dorothy,  is  an  accomplished 
portrait  artist  who  studies  every  year  In  Italy 
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(generally  at  the  same  time  he  visits  each  of 
his  offices  and  many  of  his  accounts.)  She' 
has  a  studio  at  home  and  has  had  showings 
both   In   Chicago  and  Miami. 

Having  no  children  of  their  own,  they  re- 
cently adopted  fifteen  orphans,  each  from  a 
different  country  where  they  will  remain  un- 
til their  education  is  completed.  "Then  we 
can  probably  find  a  spot  for  them  in  our 
various  offlces  around  the  world,  If  the  work 
is  to  their  liking."  explained  Hicks.  "In  many 
of  the  countries  they  come  from  where  f>ov- 
erty  Is  severe  and  their  chances  to  earn  a 
decent  living  are  slim.  We  hope  to  give  them 
a  dream — and  hope — In  the  future.  With 
proper  education  they  can  turn  these  dreams 
into  realities  and  their  desires  into  solid 
achievement.  The  answer  lies  In  their  own 
Iiersonal  motivation.  All  we  can  supply  Is  the 
opportunity." 

Hicks'  first  real  estate  deal  In  the  Islands 
turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza.  He  paid  $2.80 
an  acre  for  land  In  one  of  the  islands  on 
which  acreage  has  Increased  ranging  from 
$750,00  to  J40.000.00  an  acre.  The  deal  In- 
cluded several  mllee  of  land.  While  Hlcka  Is 
.1  man  of  wealth  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  he  feels  that  real  success  Is  meas- 
sured  In  accomplishment.  "The  Joy  of  doing 
a  Job  well  is  what  really  counts  in  any  walk 
of  life,"  says  Hicks.  "I  am  an  emotionally 
happy  man.  .  .  .  that  Is  what  counts." 

He  recently  added  a  theatre  to  his  enlarged 
Miami  office  where  sound  color  films  and 
slides  can  be  shown  to  travel  agenta  to  orient 
them  In  behalf  of  the  Hicks  represented 
properties. 

The  Hicks  group  h,ae  Just  acquired  an  In- 
terest In  one  of  the  larger  data  processing 
systems  In  Florida  with  IBM  360-40.  "We  are 
merging  computerization  into  our  organi- 
zation slowly."  said  Hicks.  "It  can  only  do 
what  we  tell  It  and  at  this  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  tell  It  a  better  or  more  accurate 
system  than  we  are  now  using.  A  lot  of  data 
processing  companies  and  transportation 
groups  are  releasing  claims  and  counter- 
claims that  this  system  or  that  one  wlU  solve 
all  problems  for  everyone.  We  have  seen  most 
of  these  systems  demonstrated.  Some  are 
good  domestically  but  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired for  overseas  use.  We  cannot  recommend 
any  of  these  systems  at  this  time.  Computer- 
ization has  a  lot  of  possibilities  in  our  Indus- 
try but  most  of  It  is  still  in  the  future.  In 
the  meantime.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  plunge 
Into  It  tmless  It  can  actually  Improve  on  your 
current  system.  In  most  cases,  aa  In  ours.  It 
cannot  at  this  moment." 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Kicks  group  estab- 
lished Its  own  management  company,  afflU- 
itlng  on  certain  projects  with  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  Management  Company  headed 
by  C.  deWltt  CofTman.  Ray  Watson,  former 
General  Manager  of  Chicago's  Ambassador 
East  and  West,  has  Joined  the  Hicks  man- 
agement division  In  the  capacity  of  'Vice 
President. 

Hicks  believes  the  greatest  satisfaction  In 
business  Is  working  with  the  people  who 
made  It  what  it  Is.  "We  started  from  nothing 
and  built  It  up  over  the  years — and  had  a 
good  time  doing  it," 

Hlcks  gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  his  Execu- 
tives and  personnel.  Joe  Daniels  In  Chicago 
'  President )  has  devoted  his  entire  career  to 
'he  fleld  of  representation  and  has  been  with 
the  organization  19  years.  Bill  Keenan  (Senior 
Vice  President)  In  New  York  took  over  what 
Hlcks  terms  was  an  "unsatisfactory"  office 
and  "made  It  one  of  our  best." 

Other  corporate  officers  Include  Dan  Bot- 
kl&s  (Vice  President)  WaaiUngton  office.  Art 
Erwin  (Vice  President)  Chicago  office,  Dick 
Paltenghl  (Vice  President)  San  Francisco, 
Wvnne  Boll  (Treasurer)  Chicago,  Luella  Kim- 
hall  (Coordinator)  Miami,  Rick  Rlckard 
i.^st.  Vice  President)  Miami,  and  John 
Miller    (Asst.   Vice   President)    Honolulu. 

In  other  executive  positions  are  Bill  Batey, 
Sales  Manager,  Chicago  and  Jim  Harre.  Sales 


Manager  In  New  York,  Henry  Ross  is  Man- 
ager of  the  London  Office, 

The  Hlcks  organization  puts  the  emphasis 
where  It  belongs — on  people  They  provide 
an  atmosphere  In  their  othces  where  person- 
nel   can   develop   to   their   fullest    potential. 

Employee  benefits  are  a  part  of  the  basic 
function.  Hospitalization  plans  have  been 
In  effect  for  years.  A  Profit  Sharing  Plan  last 
year  paid  eligible  employees  R',  of  their 
yearly  salary.  This  year  a  Cost  of  Living 
Bonus  plan  has  been  added, 

"Transportation  will  continue  to  shrink 
the  world,"  says  Hlcks,  "Tlie  Impact  of  such 
transportation  on  selling,  in  terms  of  terri- 
torial coverage,  regional  management  and 
the  alignment  of  sales  forces,  will  be  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  business.  If  you 
look  at  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  failure  rec- 
ord you  will  find  that  Inadequate  sales  ac- 
count for  about  40^;  of  yearly  business  fail- 
ures. Sales  education  has  become  a  Ufe-long 
necessity.  The  process  of  learning  is  not  easy. 
It  takes  time,  determination,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  plus  the  will- 
ingness to  work  for  It.  Training  should 
not  be  designed  merely  to  train  a  salesman, 
but  to  Improve  his  ability  to  sell." 

Hlcks  feels  that  the  sales  and  marketing 
business  Is  both  satisfying  and  rewarding. 
"Representation  and  Management  are  peo- 
ple-oriented functions.  Therefore,  we  need 
to  build  successful  personal  relationships 
with  clients  in  order  to  establish  teamwork 
that  Is  essential  to  successful  marketing." 

Critical  of  himself,  he  also  requires  maxi- 
mum effort  from  all  who  work  v(rtth  him. 
"People  who  work  hard  find  us  as  loyal  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us.  People  who  don't 
carry  their  weight  create  a  distracting  in- 
fluence and  we  have  no  room  for  them.  Our 
organization  didn't  get  where  It  Is  by  ac- 
cepting an  'average'  performance.  'Average' 
people  have  contributed  nothing  to  our  suc- 
cess In  the  past  and  could  contribute  even 
less  to  our  future.  We  want  people  vrtth 
ambition."  says  Hlcks. 

And  always  accompanying  him,  wherever 
he  goes,  is  the  maxim  passed  on  to  him  by 
his  father  .  .  .  "Success  Is  a  Journey,  not  a 
destination." 


NIXON  SHOWED  HIS  WISDOM 
(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  offered  an 
acceptable  solution  to  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  his  administration  is  borne 
out  by  the  favorable  press  reaction  on 
his  decision  concerning  the  deployment 
of  the  antlballistic  missile.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  difficult  decision  to 
reach  since  there  are  always  many  sides 
to  a  matter  which  concerns  the  people 
of  so  large  a  part  of  the  world.  Again, 
however,  the  President  showed  his  wis- 
dom and  mental  honesty  in  facing  up  to 
the  problem  and  taking  the  action  he  felt 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

The  following  comments  from  the 
press  throughout  the  United  States  are 
proof  of  the  acceptance  and  appreciation 
generally  manifested  for  his  forthright 
decision. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  SUr, 

Mar.  15.  1969] 
Necok  Puts  Sajttt  op  United  States  Fibst 
(By  GoiUd  Lincoln) 
President  Nixon  has  boldly  told  the  world 
and  the  peace-at-any-prlce  people  In  this 
country  he  puts  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  first.  At  the  same  time  he  insisted 


this   Is   a   move   for  peace — for   without  our 
safety  there  will  be  no  peace. 

His  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system,  known  as  the  Senti- 
nel, with  Important  changes,  announced  .it 
yesterday's  press  conference,  he  described  us 
a  protection  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  As  such 
It  Is  designed  to  prevent,  not  encourage.  -A'ar. 
It  will  help  preserve  the  peace. 

He  admitted  frankly  that  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment faces  a  hard  fifiht  in  Congress-  par- 
ticularly In  the  Senat.e,  But  he  expects  to 
win  the  fight  after  the  issue  has  been  thor- 
oughly debated. 

And  so  Nixon  has  come  to  crips  firmly  with 
his  first  major  problem  In  foreign  policy. 
In  addition,  he  showed  himself  determined 
to  deal  equally  firmly  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
now  being  escalated  by  the  Communists  of 
the  North  and  the  Viet  Cong,  Hanoi's  front 
In  the  South.  He  told  the  press  that  his 
practice  Is  not  to  repeat  a  warning.  His  warn- 
ing delivered  a  week  ago  was  he  would  take 
"appropriate"  steps.  What  action  he  will  take 
in  response  to  the  present  Communist  offen- 
sive he  declined  to  reveal  at  this  time,  and 
If  he  retaliates  he  will  do  so  without  an- 
nouncing his  move  In  advance.  He  still  be- 
lieves the  Paris  talks  will  be  effective  and 
produce  peace  In  the  end. 

He  announced  he  proposed  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  ABM  not  around  our  cities.  a.s  pro- 
vided In  the  Lyndon  Johnson  proposal  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year,  but  In  country 
areas;  that  it  will  be  a  "phased"  system  ra- 
ther than  a  fixed  one,  subject  to  annual  re- 
view, designed  particularly  as  a  defense 
against  a  possible  Chinese  Communist  attack 
during  the  next  ten  years,  but  having  its  Im- 
plications for  the  Russian  Communists.  t(5o. 
In  a  measure,  Nixon  has  departed  from 
precedent,  for  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  World  War  I  "and  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent gestures  for  world  peace.  Wilsons 
League  of  Nations,  though  rejected,  by  a 
group  of  hard-nosed  members  of  the  Senate, 
was  the  first. 

In  every  Instance  real  peace  has  been 
blocked  by  Fascists,  Communists,  and  what- 
ever, down  to  the  present  day.  This,  however, 
has  not  prevented  America's  search  for  the 
most  elusive  bird  In  the  world — the  bird  of 
peace. 

President  Harding,  who  followed  Wilson 
In  the  White  House,  called  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference,  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
wars  through  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments. The  strong  nations  of  the  world  were 
urged  to  limit  or  do  away  with  those  naval 
vessels  used  for  offensive  war. 

No  one  who  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  will  ever 
fprget  the  moment  when  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  announced  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  do  away  with 
and  to  halt  building  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  Navy  the  world  had  ever  seen,  as  Its 
earnest  of  peaceful  Intentions.  It  was  Indeed, 
a  magnificent  gesture — hut  doomed  in  the 
end  to  failure.  Calvin  Coolidge  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  did  their  best 
too  for  peaceful  International  agreements. 

Although  the  Oerman  Kaiser  passed  out 
of  the  picture  and  a  National  Socialist  re- 
public was  set  up  in  Germany,  the  war 
hounds  came  to  the  front  again  when  Adolph 
Hitler  grasped  power,  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment and  setting  the  Germans  on  tin- 
other  effort  to  conquer  the  world.  The  great 
depression  hit  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States,  and  we  had  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  world  peace. 

We  were  rudely  Jolted,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  when  Hitler  finally  made  his 
move  and  with  air  power,  panzer  divisions 
and  submarines  overran  Belgium  and  France 
and  struck  terribly  at  Great  Britain. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pt  Yalta  made  his 
plans  for  peace  after  wtfr.  conceding  much  to 
Stalin  at  that  conference  and   to  the  Rus- 
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slaus  when  he  held  back  and  pwrmltted  them 
to  take  Berlin 

Harry  ,S  Trum*in  h.j«t«d  the  United  Na- 
tion* conference  m  S*n  f"Tttncl»C(i  where  the 
oharttT  A'.ws  written  which  wa«  to  establUh 
world  peace  He  later  sponsored  the  Marshall 
plan  under  which  we  poured  out  blUlona  of 
dollars  to  permit  the  warring  nations,  both 
friend  <»nd  foe  to  rebuild  And  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  Truman  refused  to  let  our 
air  forces  bomb  the  Chinese  CommunlaU 
and  their  suppUea  beyond  the  Yalu  River  In 
the   Korean    war 

(len  Elsenhower  was  a  persistent  searcher 
f i.r  pence —  and  he  kept  It  He  held  back,  how- 
ever, from  rooting  out  Caatro  In  Cuba  allow- 
ing the  Communists  *  foothold  In  the  West- 
ern HemUphere  John  F  Kennedy  followed 
suit  Lyndon  Johnson  sought  peac«  In  Viet- 
nam .ilwavs.  although  building  up  our  forces 
there,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
from  the  prealdentlal  race  In  ;9«8 

I  Prom   the   New   York   Dally   News.    Mar     15. 

19691 

Nixos  Backs  the  Sentinix 

At  a  news  conference  In  Washington  yes- 
v«rday.  itlchard  M  NUon  made  by  far  the 
nM»i  iDucnentovis  >innouncement  he  has  yet 
maile    -Id    F»resldent     'f   the    United   Stales 

Mr  Nixon  said  he  had  decided,  after  due 
tlillberatlon  tnd  consultation,  that  the 
U  ri  A  niust  have  an  cirray  of  Sentinel  antl- 
baJilstlc   inlsttlles,   deployed   by   la73 

Object.  To  defend  certain  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile sites  .ind  our  bomber  bases  -xixti  com- 
mand .aid  control  authorities  against  nu- 
clear issaults  by  Red  China  and/ or  Soviet 
KussU. 

The  new  President  made  this  decision  In 
(leGaiice  of  the  Kremlins  loud  objections,  the 
AterwauUng  of  U3  "llbera.s  "  and  the 
■.quawns  of  iiomlc  j^lentlsts  who  are  wiz- 
ards in  their  own  field  but  children  la  re- 
gards politics  and  military  matters 

We  lire  delighted,  reassured  and  greatly 
encouraged  by  this  courageous  Nixon  de- 
cision. 

Sentinel  Is  not  IOC;,  Insurance  against 
casu.^ties  ;n  .i  nuclear  showdown  But  It  la 
'he  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  sight  Just 
now.  and  It  most  likely  can  be  Improved  aa 
time  goes  ty 

Too.  this  riecLslon  is  in  line  with  one  of 
Mr  Nixon  s  more  important  campaign  prom- 
ises. 

The  promise,  we  mean,  that  sure,  he  would 
discuss  matters  with  Soviet  Russia  if  elected. 
but  only  from  positions  of  strength,  not  of 
weakness. 

This  Sentinel  decision  bhould  siiow  the 
Kremlin's  two-headed  dictatorship  that  the 
new  U  S  President  Lj  not  going  to  be  In- 
timidated or  hornswoggled  by  Commvmlsta 
■r.  presumably,  anybody  else  Even  Peking 
should  get  this  message,  dumb  and  dodder- 
ing through  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  seenu 
to  be  nowadays 

Altogether,  we  think  yesterday  was  a 
great  xmX  memorable  day   In   U  S    history. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  have  the  short- 
sighted, unpatriotic  gall  to  throw  any  mon- 
Key  wren'  hes.  ftnancial  ur  otherwise.  Into 
the  President's  Sentinel  plana 

Such  a  thing  seems  .ilmoet  unimaginable, 
but  we  shall  see. 

(Prom    the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally   .News. 

Mar    15.  19691 

NixoN  3  PixsT  Big  One  *nd  He  Didn  r  SU-tt  It 

I  By  Jerry  Greene  i 

Washington.  March  14 — Had  there  been 
any  lingering  doubt  from  Pocatello  to  Peking 
that  f»resldent  .N'lx^^n  was  a  take-charge  guy 
he  dumped  ;t  at  the  White  House  today  in  a 
manner  as  significant  as  his  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile decision  Itaelf 

The  President  was  cool,  confident  and  crisp 
He  walked  Into  tne  East  Room  with  .i  slight. 


friendly  smi;e  for  acqualnt.^nces  Then.  In  his 
fourth  presn  cnference.  standing  easily  be- 
fore a  microphone.  hand.s  clasped  before 
him    his  face  turned  serious 

I  am  announcing  a  decision  the  Presi- 
dent said  .\nd  he  rontlnued:  "I  have  con- 
cluded I  ruled  them  'uit  I  have  made 
the  decision  It  will  be  my  policy  as  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  warning  only  once 

This  was  Nixon's  hrst  big  one  and  he  didn't 
muff  It  Nor  was  he  pressured  Into  hasty  ac- 
tion He  waited  until  he  thought  the  time 
was  right  and  he  came  through  with  positive 
pronouncement 

He  accepted  the  challenge  pitched  at  him 
by  the  same  bloc  of  Senate  liberals,  largely 
but  not  entirely  Democrats,  that  helped  drive 
Lyndon  Johnson  out  of  office  The  lines  are 
now  drawn 

REALLT  NO  aOOM    Ki  >R   srHIi>l'S   ARllVMENT 

Nixon  didn't  raise  hl.s  voice  He  didn't  re- 
sort to  hUtrlonlcs  He  made  an  ficcaslonal 
quick  gesture  with  his  hands  as  he  sought  to 
explain  in  rnitter-of-fact  terms  that  what 
added  up  to  the  first  major  decision  of  his 
presidency  was  .vimethlng  so  logical  there 
wasn't  really  any  room  left  lor  serious  argu- 
ment 

This  was  a  carefully  prepared  show,  wit.h 
the  same  .ittentlon  to  groundwork  detail  that 
characterized  the  Nixon  campaign  and  his 
operations  thus  far  in  the  White  House— with 
time  out  for  normal  human  error,  such  as  the 
short-lived  appointment  of  WlUle  Mae  Rog- 
ers, the  Good  Hoosekeeplng  lady 

The  President,  using  no  notes,  did  not  fol- 
low t:ie  three-page  text  of  his  decision  state- 
ment He  had  no  need  to  His  outline  of  re.i- 
sonlng  left  no  important  point  untouched 
and  the  much  shorter  oral  version  gained  m 
impact  and  emphasis 

Comparatively  few  questions  -Aere  .isked 
about  .\BM  deployment,  for  the  l»resldent's 
expianition  covered  the  field  In  response  to 
a  few  probes.  Nixon  exhibited  acqualnunce 
with  technical  matters,  and  he  tossed  in  quite 
casually  what  doubtless  had  been  until  that 
moment  a  highly  classified  piece  of  Informa- 
tion This  was  that  by  our  count.  Russia  has 
67  antiballlstlc  missile  sites  dag  In  around 
Moscow  The  actu.il  number  had  not  been 
dlscloeed  previously. 

What  was  impressive  about  this  Nixon  per- 
formance was  his  grave  but  far  from  funereal 
dignity,  his  quiet  attitude  of  assurance  .ind 
determination 

INDCBCtT^  OPPOamON   IN   ASSORTED 
DtHECTIO.NS 

Nixon.  Of  course,  did  not  expect  to  wipe 
out  opposition  to  the  .■\BM  or  to  his  decision, 
particularly  In  the  Senate  He  was  mindful 
of  the  frenzied,  televised  pressure  built  to  a 
peak  in  the  early  dii>s  .-f  this  week  by  hear- 
ings l)«fore  Sen  .Albert  Gore  i  D  Tenii  i  and 
hlfl  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  He  con- 
ceded t,hat  he  expected  "very  spirited  debate  " 
..ver  the  issue  when  the  senate  k;etti  around 
to  voting  on  .luthorlzaUon  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  ABM 

But  an  examination  of  his  statement  re- 
peals quite  clearly  thiit  Nixon  was  adroit  In 
the  preparation,  that  he  undercut  the  opfKjsl- 
•lon  neatly   m  ii.s.s.,rled  dlreclluus 

For  the  hlncere  d<jubter  of  the  ABM  Nixon 
had  the  a-ssurunce  that  this  decision  has  not 
been  an  easy  one  "  He  did  not  give  the  ob- 
jectors a  rude  brushotf,  although  there  has 
been  scant  question  about  his  intentions 
from  the  outset 

For  the  worried  city-dwellers  who  wanted 
no  nuclear  warheads  suired  nearby,  he  lifted 
the  dread  .md  moved  the  uilsslles  to  isolated 
areas 

For  the  fearful,  the  President  had  evidence 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  this  nation 
'  naked  ■  under  the  threat  "I  missile  attack 
from  either  Red  China  or  Ru.ssla 

For  the  peace-seekers  professional  and 
genuine  alike.  Nixon  had  the  pledge  of  str'ing 
efforts  toward  dlsaimament  tiUks  with  Russia 


for  a  continual   review  of   the  decision,   for 

flexibility 

The  President's  c<mclllatory  tone  toward 
the  Kremlin,  his  hrm  insistence  that  he  In- 
tended no  provocation,  gave  additional 
weight  to  his  ixjetvue  of  reasonableneas. 

SOMETHING   THERE   FOB    EVE«TBODT 

By  reducing  the  program  planned  by  the 
outgoing  Johnson  Administration.  Nixon  cut 
back  on  this  element  erf  Pentagon  spending 
by  nearly  $900  million  next  year,  a  move  cer- 
tain to  gain  some  support  from  senators 
largely  concerned  by  armament  coeta. 

Thus  there  was  a  little  bit  here  for  almost 
everybody,  and  ample  flexibility  to  swing  a 
number  of  wavering  votes  In  Congress, 

The  Senate  antl  bloc,  of  course,  won't  let 
up  Gore  and  his  televised  subcommittee  can 
t>e  expected  to  hammer  away,  seeking  to 
build  more  pressure  and  l>eat  the  ABM  ap- 
propriation But  these  people  will  know  they 
have  been  in  a  battle  with  a  take-charge  guy 
when  the  hnal  vote  is  taken  .\nd  Nixon  has 
a  pretty  fair  platform  on  which  to  make  his 
ciise  He  laid  it  out  this  morning:  "It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  above  all  other  responsibilities,  to 
think  first  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States" 

On  that  stand,  he'll  win  his  case 

I  From  the  Nashville  i  Tenn  i  Banner. 

Mar,  15,  1969) 

NixoN  I*iTS  Security  First  in  ABM  Decision 

"The  gravest  responsibility  I  bear  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  suites  Is  for  the  security 
of  the  nation"  That  reallisatlon  wasn't 
merely  stated  by  President  Nixon  In  yester- 
day's pres.s  conference;  It  was  demonstrated 
in  the  decision  disclosed,  for  deployment  of 
a  modified  antl-balUstlc  missile  system — a 
safegu.ird  program  geared  to  defense  needs 
discerned    by   informed   assessment. 

This  Is  the  most  importiint  decision  he  has 
made  since  his  inauguration;  and  reason 
supports  It,  in  contradiction  of  the  head-ln- 
sand  dissenters  who  choose  to  discard  de- 
fensive preparedness  and  rely  Instead  on  the 
nimsy  premise  of  Soviet  mutual  disarma- 
ment gestures. 

Tills  Is  no  step-up  of  the  arms  race. 

President  Nixon  does  not  spurn  negotiated 
agreements  looking-  In  fact  or  in  theory — to 
enforceable  covenants  if  and  when.  He  urged 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty,  .ipproved  by  the  Senate  Thursday: 
but  he  l.s  well  aware  f>f  nuclear  ha^-ird  which 
mischance,  or  enemy  miscalculation  could 
trigger — or  which  unpreparedness  In  this 
ABM  category  would  Invite.  And  he  does  not 
choose  to  expose  his  nation  to  that  mullplled 
rLsk  by  prolonging  the  PoUyanna  gamble. 

As  a  realist. — fully  posted  .n  the  Com- 
munist policy  record  -he  knows  the  score  on 
perfidy  in  that  qu.irter  It  Is  no  secret  that 
In  the  past  25  years,  of  52  major  agreements 
reached  with  the  Russians,  the  Soviet  has 
broken  SO  .\nd  reason  Just  naturally  balks 
at  taking  .such  covenants — however  cere- 
moniously drawn  and  sealed — at  face  value. 
While  negotiating  and  extending  opportuni- 
ties for  good  faith,  intelligence  dictates 
keeping  the  guard  up. 

The  modified  ABM  system  prescribed  has 
been  designed  so  that  lis  defensive  Intent  Is 
unmistakable.  That  was  definitely  recognized 
by  the  soviet  prior  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  yesterday;  for  he  had  com- 
municated the  Intent,  and  the  official 
response  there  was  that  It  was  not  considered 
m  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  but  purely 
.1  I'efense  mechanism.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
Mr  Nixon  does  not  propose  to  disregard  the 
thre.it  from  across  the  Pacific.  Implicit  to 
growing  nuclMr  capability  on  the  part  of 
Red  China 

.As  a  matter  of  fact.  Soviet  Russia  herself  Is 
sensitive  to  danger  from  the  latter — and  has 
cited  It  In  Justification  of  the  Increasing  ABM 
deployment  around  Moscow. 
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It  would  be  doubly  absurd,  and  tragically  If 
not  fatally  blind,  on  America's  part  to  Ignore 
the  double  dose  of  recognized  dangers  from 
both  directions 

As  Democratic  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  obseryed  In  backing  the  Nixon 
program,  Russian  authorities  have  spelled 
out  the  view  that  Its  equivalent  as  deployed 
on  Soviet  soil  is  not  an  offensive  weapon.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  USSR  has  acknowledged  the 
Red  Chinese  threat,  with  explanations  that  It 
would  require  these  Installations  even  If  U.S.- 
Soviet differences  were  totally  resolved. 

It  Is  significant  that  both  this  leading  Ben- 
ate  Democratic  liberal,  and  the  liberal  Re- 
publican Whip,  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  endorsed  the  antl-balUstIc  missile 
program  yesterday  presented.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  Republican  Senator  Percy,  and  fellow 
doves  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  wildly 
shooting  at  It.  What  these  don't  know  about 
basic  security  policies — outside  the  self-in- 
duced trance-Une  of  wishful  thinking — would 
fill  all  the  Congressional  Records  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  could  publish. 

The  program  spelled  out  yesterday  relates 
to  deterrence  of  aggression.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  ring  American  cities  with  these 
devices,  the  President  has  moved  for  protec- 
tion of  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against 
.1  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

simultaneously  the  program  would  defend 
the  American  people  against  the  kind  of  nu- 
clear attack  which  Red  China  Is  likely  to  be 
-ible  to  mount  within  a  decade:  and  protect 
.igalnst  the  possibility  of  accidental  attack 
from  any  source. 

As  he  emphasized,  the  best  way  to  save 
these  lives  Is  by  Intelligent  security  steps  to 
prevent  war.  The  system  proposed  Is  for  that 
deterrence —  by  assuring  a  surviving,  retalia- 
tory striking  power. 

The  deployment  will  cost  money,  though 
less  than  the  amount  Itemized  for  It  In  the 
Johnson  budget  for  the  ABM  "thin  line"  pro- 
l>osed  by  that  administration. 

.America  cannot  afford  to  Ep>end  less  than  It 
takes  to  reasonably  assure  national  survival: 
,ind  until  such  time  as  the  Communist  threat 
is  deterred  by  Free  World  preparedness,  this 
program  must  continue. 

President  Nixon  has  laid  the  facts  of  the 
c.ise  squarely  on  the  line,  for  the  nation  and 
the  world  to  see.  With  his  decision  no  reason- 
ing mind  can  disagree. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Mar.  15.  1969) 

SAPEGfARD  Program  for  ABM 

In  any  discussion  for  or  against  the  pro- 
jiosed  antiballlstlc  missile  system,  national 
security  has  to  be  the  paramount  Issue.  It 
is  on  the  basis  of  that  security  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  made  his  decision  to  go 
diead  with  a  modified  and  flexible  ABM  pro- 
itram. 

His  decision  arrived  at  only  after  the  most 
searchliig  examination  of  all  options  open  to 
him.  from  massive  and  ever-increasing  de- 
ployment of  antimissile  sites  to  abandon- 
.lient  of  the  whole  defensive  program  as 
worthless,  was  not  tin  easy  one.  as  he  told 
the  members  of  the  press  at  his  televised 
t.ews  conference  on  Friday. 

But  the  decision  was  his  to  make,  and  he 
•'  "uid  not  submit  to  the  easy  "out"  of  delay- 
ing action  one  way  cr  the  other,  for  further 
research."  leading  to  postponed  deploy- 
tiients  of  a  year  or  more — which  could  prove 
•  I  be  t<x>  late 

What  President  Nixon  proposes  Is  a  "safe- 
c'lard  "  system  which  Is  Intended  to  guard 
iiatainst  any  Communist  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
t.utk  that  can  be  foreseen  over  the  next  10 
'■•'ars  TTie  changed  Sentinel  program  would 
jirlmarlly  assure  the  security  of  the  nation's 
missile  and  bomber  forces  and  would  pro- 
vide protection  against  any  Irrational  or  accl- 
f  dental  attack  of  less  than  massive  magnl- 
t  -ade  from  Soviet  Russia. 


The  first  two  ABM  sites  are  scheduled  to 
be  In  North  Dakota  and  Montana  to  protect 
Mlnutemen  missile  bases.  The  Nixon  pro- 
posal will  require  a  budget  of  about  $800 
million  originally,  compared  with  the  $1.8 
billion  the  Johnson  Administration's  would 
have  Initially  cost.  Ultimate  expenditure  Is 
expected  to  reach  about  $6  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion, as  more  sites  are  added. 

Opposition  to  any  ABM  system  has  already 
been  widespread  and  vociferous,  and  the 
President  looks  lor  a  close  vote  on  his  pro- 
p>06al  In  Congress.  But  he  presented  his  case 
well  at  the  news  conference,  and  his  con- 
viction, earnestly  expressed,  that  "this  sys- 
tem Is  the  best  we  can  provide  lor  our  na- 
tion's security,"  Is  bound  to  have  great 
weight.  In  Congress  and  out. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Mar.  15. 

1969] 
Comments   on   SuRV^vAL:    Decision   To   Use 
ABM  IN  Defense  Called  Patriotic 
(By  Michael  Padev) 
Washington. — President    Nixon     made     a 
courageous    and    patriotic    decision    yester- 
day— to    build    a    modified    defensive    ABM 
system,  subject  to  periodic  changes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  new  world  developments. 

The  decision  was  courageous  because  it  ran 
contrary  to  the  very  active  opposition  of  so- 
called  "scientific"  opinion  on  the  subject. 

For  many  weeks  now,  many  prominent 
United  States  scientists,  generally  associated 
with  liberal  and  left-wing  US.  political  cir- 
cles, had  maintained  that  the  U.S.  ABM 
system  was  not  necessary  for  US  defenses, 
and  that  Its  build-up  would  harm  meaning- 
ful disarmament  negotiations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia. 

Before  going  any  further  on  this  issue  let 
us  see  what  the  ABM  problem  Is  all  about. 
ABM  stands  for  antl-balllstlc-mlsslles. 
These  are  the  missiles  which  the  U.S.  de- 
fense establishment  would  fire  against  any 
possible  enemy  missile  attack.  The  ABM 
missile  would  intercept  the  enemy  missile 
and  would  destroy  It  In  mld-alr.  before  the 
enemy  missile  Is  able  to  Inflict  massive  dam- 
age and  destruction  to  American  targets. 

The  Johnson  administration  had  adopted 
a  so-called  "thin"  ABM  system  of  defense. 
This  Included  several  antl-mlsslle  defense 
systems,  situated  near  major  American  cities. 
President  Nixon  has  reversed  this  decision. 
American  cities,  Mr.  Nixon  said  yesterday, 
cannot  be  adequately  defended  against  a 
first  strike  by  a  possible  Communist  aggres- 
sor. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Nixon  will  locate  the 
U.S.  ABM  defenses  near  the  American 
counter-attack  missile  Installations.  This  Is 
the  U.S.  defense  system  which  would  be 
activated  as  retaliation  In  case  a  Commu- 
nist enemy  would  attack  the  U.S.  with 
atomic  weapons. 

President  Nixon's  policy  to  defend  the 
American  retaliatory  system  makes  real 
sense. 

This  Is  the  best  way  to  guarantee  future 
peace.  Prom  now  on,  any  Communist  enemy 
would  know  that  even  if  It  attacks  America 
In  a  surprise  first  strike,  It  would  face  In- 
stant destruction.  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  real  de- 
terrent to  any  Communist  atomic  attack. 

President  Nixon  cannot  possibly  abandon 
the  U.S.  ABM  system  altogether,  as  some  of 
his  left-wing  and  "liberal"  critics  would  like 
him  to  do,  because  this  would  give  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  Communist  allies  a  great 
advantage  In  the  International  diplomatic 
game. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one— not  even  So- 
viet Russia — can  possibly  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican ABM  defense  methods,  recommended 
by  President  Nixon,  are  "aggressive"  or 
"provocative."  They  are.  in  fact,  purely  de- 
fensive— they  aim  to  protect  the  US  retalia- 
tory capabilities.  They  would  not  be  put  Into 


effect  unless  the  U.S.  Is  attacked  by  enemy 
atomic  missiles. 

Clearly,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  performed  his  patriotic  duty — 
he  has  made  certain  that  the  U  S  would  be 
able  to  defend  itself.  In  case  of  sudden  and 
unprovoked  nuclear  aggression. 

Moreover,  President  Nixon  explained  that 
there  was  nothing  "final"  In  his  present  de- 
cision. The  ABM  system  will  be  reviewed 
regularly — perhaps  every  six  months  or  so. 
If  the  International  situation  gets  better,  the 
system  will  be  changed,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

(Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 

Mar.  15,  1969] 

Nixon's  Case  for  a   Modified   ABM 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  decision  in 
favor  of  a  modified  antiballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem was  difficult  to  make  and  probably  will 
result  In  vigorous  congressional  debate  but 
it  is  based  on  three  acceptable  selling  points: 

It  stresses  the  defensive  objective  of  the 
system  which  Is  designed  to  deter  outside 
aggression. 

It  is  realistic,  facing  squarely  the  unhappy 
but  hard  fact  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
protect  all  or  any  large  cities  completely  In 
case  of  enemy  attack. 

It  attempts,  by  compromise,  to  avert  an 
out-and-out  battle  with  the  Senate  group 
which  regards  the  antiballlsilc  missile  project 
as  too  expensive,  too  ineffective  and  too  pro- 
vocative. 

The  choice  puts  the  accent  on  defense. 
Mr.  Nixon  would  modify  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  proposed  by  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration and  concentrate  on  protecting, 
first,  the  United  States  missile  and  bomber 
force  from  a  quick  knockout.  Initial  defen- 
sive installations  reportedly  would  be  In 
Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Admittedly,  the  decision  was  in  the 
damned-lf-you-do  and  damned-lf-you-don't 
category,  even  though  It  Is  classified  as  a 
minimum  program  geared  for  1973  operation 
and  subject  to  change.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent heard  all  sides  and  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal, scientific  and  military  opinion  before 
making  up  his  mind.  It  cannot  be  said  he 
wasn't  well  informed  or  did  not  avail  htmsell 
of  all  knowledge  on   the  subject. 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  advocate 
spending  between  $6  and  $7  billion  for  anti- 
balllstlc missile  deployment,  Mr,  Nixon  made 
it  plain  he  is  counting  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  recognize  the  defensive  nature  of  ABM 
and  not  to  consider  It  a  reason  for  increas- 
ing Its  own  arsenal  of  ■v.eapons.  He  admitted 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  calculated  risk 
taken  "in  the  interest  of  peace  throughout 
the  world," 

Red  China,  he  said.  Is  a  potential  military 
threat  to  world  peace  which  keeps  the  U.S, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  wary. 

He  was  candid  In  saying  that  although 
"every  Instinct  motivates  me  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  complete  protection 
asalnst  a  major  nuclear  attack,  it  Is  not  now 
■within  our  power  to  do  so  "  This  Is  patently 
true.  A  massive  city  defence  system  would 
have  to  be  perfect  to  be  effective  in  cutting 
civilian  losses  slgnlflcantly  in  case  of  nu- 
clear attack.  The  President's  best  advice  was 
to  push  for  a  missile  defense  that  would  do 
the  basic  Job  of  protecting  this  nation's 
retaliatory  p>ower   against   sneak   attack. 

Any  armament  decision  today  is  perilous 
but  choices  must  be  made.  A  president  can- 
not duck  them.  The  President,  in  the  case 
of  ABM.  made  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press.  Mar.  15, 
19691 
Prltdent  Choice  on  ABM 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  proceed  with 
an  Anti-Ballistic  Mlst.l'e  system  Is  a  historic 
event  The  ABM  issue  involves  so  many  com- 
plicated   and    controversial    technical,    stra- 
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u^c,  flnanclal  and  evtaft  MOMl  ImpliraUons 
that  they  could  not  pomtUtf  be  covered  m 
his  accompanying  statement  or  a  30-mmiit«' 
news  conference  given  to  other  subjects  as 
well 

So.  a  great  debate  will  follow  Conducted 
on  a  high  plane  It  can  answer  some  un- 
answered questions,  fill  In  some  gape  of 
knowledge  and  make  '.he  final  congresalonal 
dlspoeltlun  of  the  President  a  proposal  solidly 
ba»ed 

Aa  Mr  Nixon  said,  his  uppermoet  aim  la  to 
issure  the  security  of  the  United  States 
agalast  nuc;ear  threats  now  seen  and  those 
not  yet  real,  but  posaible  He  made  a  point 
of  seeking  ui  avoid  a  provrjcatlon  -^owird  our 
fellow  super  power  Russia  He  adv.jcated  an 
Iniually  limited  KBSl  deployment,  not  a 
grand  one.  and  he  pledged  to  proceed,  by 
stages  determined  by  annual  review  He  ob- 
viously considered  ail  the  options  and.  with 
his  aide*.  Is  prepared  to  advocate  and  defend 
his  case. 

The  debate  probably  wii;  not  be  just  about 
the  ABM  at  12  missile  sites  by  1975  or  a  six 
to  seven-bilUon-doUar  outlay  It  will  Involve 
such  matters  as  competition  among  nval 
politicians  and.  deeper  than  that,  wldespreiid 
public  .  concerns  about  the  overhanging 
tUreata.of.nuclear  war  rising  nuir.ary  .spend- 
ing ever-lncreaslr.g  taxes,  the  needs  of  our 
cities,  domestic  problems  and  national  se- 
curity In  short.  It  will  be  an  emotion-heated 
debate  about  the  state  of  the  nation  ind  if 
the  world,  as  well  as  a  discussion  about  a 
particular  weapon. 

The  starting  point  ought  to  be  the  ques- 
tion How  well  wi;;  the  ABM  work^  The  tes- 
timony of  many  sclentist-s  U  that  It  will  work 
against  an  accidental  or  small  and  simple 
nuclear  attack  There  are  doubts  whether 
any  present  ABM  system  can  handle  an 
enemy  barrage  of  mlssKes  massively  compli- 
cated t>'f  decoys,  ballo.ni,  radar-confusing 
••chaff",  electronic  countermeasures  and  nu- 
clear blast  'blackout  •  To  date,  the  Penugon 
has  said  these  •"penetration  aids"  la  US 
hands  can  overwhelm  Russians  ABM  system 
around  Moscow. 

Aa  a  defense  against  Communist  China. 
President  NUon"s  "safeguard  system"  pre- 
sumes Peking  will  achieve  and  -onsider 
using  a  limited  force  jf  unsophisticated  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  This  Is  pos- 
sible, though  such  an  attack  would  result  m 
hlstory"s  first  national  suicide. 

As  a  defense  against  a  single  missile  acci- 
dental attack,  the  ABM  most  probablv  would 
be  welcome  Insurance.  The  question  is 
Would  It  be  worth  the  cost,  not  only  in 
money,  but  in  the  probability,  based  on  the 
past  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  of 
another  spiral  of   other  monsters? 

It  Is  the  possibility  of  this  sort  of  thing 
that  shocks  us  into  recognition  of  the  hor- 
rendous posture  the  human  race,  ourselves 
Included  has  twisted  itself  into  In  advo- 
cating an  ABM  system  President  Nixon  Is 
acting  In  good  conscience  He  Is  not  rattling 
rockets  But  we  stUl  have  the  question  Win 
it  work'  Do  we  need  If  Is  this  the  way  up 
and  out  of  the  nuclear  pit.  or  does  It  get  us 
all  In  deeper? 

On  balance  of  evidence  now  before  us.  the 
Presidents  course  is  as  prudent  a  choice  as 
he  could  take. 

[FYom     the     Cincinnati      lOhlo)      Enquirer, 

Mar    15.   1969] 

Pw3iD«NT  Nixon  C.\st9  His  Di« 

President  Nixon.  In  our  Judgment,  would 
have  been  remls*  in  his  conatltuUonal  man- 
date to  safeguard  the  nauon's  security  had 
he  taken  any  position  less  decisive  than  the 
one  he  enunciated  yesterday  afternoon  on 
the  future  of  the  Sentinel  antiballlaUc-mis- 
sile  system. 

The  President  had  been  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  both  aides  in  the  long-standing 
and   continuing   debate   about    the    naUon's 


defenses    against   either   calculated    or    acci- 
dental enemy  attack. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the  mlU- 
Ury  opinion-  8ut>«<-rtbed  t.3  by  part  of  the 
aclentiflc  community  that  the  United  States 
can  111  afford  not  tti  pn3<-eed  to  match  or  to 
surpass  the  kind  of  missile  defenses  the 
Soviet  Union  Xiab  already  been  deploying 
around  some  of  its  major  cities 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  the 
view-  suhs<Ttbed  to  by  another  part  of  the 
scientific  community  along  with  tlie  doves 
in  and  out  of  Congress — that  to  flash  a  green 
light  on  the  Sentinel  system  would  be  to 
Intensify  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

There  has  been  conflicting  testimony.  In 
addition,  on  the  efflcacy  of  the  system  (al- 
though the  Russians  appear  to  have  no 
doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  their  coun- 
terpart Ui  the  Sentinel)  and  about  Its  ulti- 
mate cost 

The  course  u<  which  Mr  Nlxon  proposes  to 
commit  the  nation  differs  In  Important  wav,s 
from  the  program  reluctantly  launched  by 
the  Johnson  administration  at  a  time  when 
Congress  was.  In  general,  clamoring  for 
swifter  and  more  decisive  action 

For  one  thing,  the  Nlxon  administration 
proposes  that  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system  remain  unmistakably  defensive  In 
character  This  means  that  It  should  not  be 
Interpreted  by  the  Russians  as  an  escalation 
in  the  arnis  race 

For  another.  Mr  Nlxon  promises  to  review 
the  Sentinel  system  annually — taking  Into 
account  the  diplomatic  climate,  the  system's 
cost  and  whatever  technological  develop- 
ments seem  relevant 

If  Mr  Nlxon  had  bowed  to  mounting  pres- 
sure in  Congress  for  scrapping  the  Sentinel 
system,  he  would  have  been  discarding  in 
advance  the  trump  cards  he  might  have 
taken  into  any  future  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  whole  range  of  missile 
armaments. 

We  have  been  unable  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  Sentinel's  congressional 
critics  who  have  maintained  that  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  duplicate  a  sys- 
tem the  Russians  are  already  deploying 
would  be  to  arouse  Russian  suspicions  and 
render  any  attempts  at  arms-control  nego- 
tiations futile. 

It  remains  far  from  certain,  of  course. 
whether  Mr  Nlxon  can  win  enough  congres- 
sional support  to  translate  his  recommenda- 
tions into  reality 

One  estimate  early  In  the  week  was  that 
the  largest  single  part  of  Senate  opinion  was 
as  yet  undecided  on  the  Sentinel  It  presum- 
ably win  be  to  this  segment  of  the  Senate — 
said  to  embrace  as  many  as  40  lawmakers — to 
whom  the  President  must  direct  his  appeal 
The  prospect  that  he  can  persuade  the  all- 
out  doves  Is  all  but  hopeless 

I  From    the    Akron    (Ohloi    Beacon    Journal. 

Mar    15.  1969  | 

Nixon's     "LrrrLE    ABM"   Has   Winneh   Signs 

(  By  Saul  Friedman ) 

Washington  —Once  again.  President  Nlxon 
Is  carrying  water — or  In  this  case  antl-bal- 
llstic  missiles  I  ABM  I — on  both  shoulders. 

But  in  his  attempts  to  head  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ABM  controversy,  the  President 
mav  have  irlven  his  critics.  e8[)eclaily  Demo- 
crats, their  flrst  real  reason  to  tight  with  the 
new  administration  In  short,  the  honey- 
moon  may   be   at   an   end. 

Yet  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  that 
his  plan  for  the  deployment  of  the  ABM.  has 
given  much  more  to  the  opponents  of  the 
missile  system  than  to  its  supporters.  For 
that  reason  It  now  has  a  better  chance  for 
approval  In  Congress. 

At  his  Friday  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  thought  his  plan  would  pass 
after  a  close  vote  There  were  signs  he  may 
be  correct. 


Not  only  did  Nlxon  withdraw  the  missiles 
fniim  the  cities,  at  least  for  the  present,  he 
also  backed  off  even  further  from  the  original 
Johnson  .Administration  deployment  plan 

Here  Is  what  Nlxon  gave  the  ABM  dove.* 

He  rejected  a  'thick'  or  "thln^  system  to 
protect  the  cities,  thus  deflating  criticism 
that  It  would  not  work,  that  It  wovild  be  lo<i 
costly,  and  that  It  would  upset  the  strateglc 
balance  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  begin  a  new  round  in  the  arms 
race 

He  cut  deployment  of  the  ABM  back  from 
15  sites  In  the  Johnson  Administration  plan 
to  just  two  sites 

The  primary  purpose  of  Nlxon ^s  plan  Is  to 
protect  American  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  (ICBM)  sites,  rather  than  cities.  This 
would  protect  the  US.  ability  to  retaliate,  or 
give  a  better  'second  strike."  The  Nlxon  plan 
strengthens  the  U.S.  "deterrent."  and  may 
stabilize  rather  than  upset  the  arms  balance 

Finally.  Nlxon  has  reduced  by  nearly  $1 
billion  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions request  for  work  on  the  ABM  nexT 
year.  The  amount  requested  for  the  Johnson 
proposal  was  $1  8  billion. 

Nevertheless  the  hawks  were  more  satis- 
fled  than  the  doves,  because  they  too  got 
some  slgnlflcant  concessions. 

Most  important,  If  Nixon's  plan  Is  ap- 
proved, the  ABM  foot  will  be  through  the 
door  Citing  the  beginning  of  other  weaf>on.<. 
systems  which  have  grown  like  topsy.  ABM 
critics  expect  that  once  started,  the  system 
will  be  unstoppable  and  will  expand  into  a 
8100  billion  giant. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  17,  19691 
The  Vekdict  on  ABM 

The  president's  decision  on  missile  defenses 
must  be  viewed  In  psychological  as  well  ai 
military  terms.  As  such,  the  decision  made 
good  sense,  and  could  ultimately  do  much 
to  slow  down  the  arms  race. 

The  most  vocal  critics  of  the  decision  won't 
see  It  that  way.  They  will  see  It  simply  as  a 
triumph  of  the  "'military-Industrial  complex"" 
over  those  who  would  strive  for  arms-llmlta- 
tlon  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
any  talk  of  conferring  with  the  Russians 
about  arms  or  anything  else  requires  a  good 
measure  of  guesswork  about  what  the  Rus- 
sians really  Intend.  So  any  decision  on  an 
antlballlstic-misalle  (ABM)  system — even  a 
decision  to  defer  a  decision — would  be  a  gam- 
ble. Mr.  Nlxon  haa  made  the  best  gamble. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Nlxon"s  decision  Is  less 
Ukely  to  provoke  the  Soviets  than  would  be 
a  decision  to  push  ahead  with  the  Sentinel 
system.  A  decision  to  protect  the  cities.  If 
that  were  truly  possible,  could  be  Interpreted 
by  the  Russians  as  a  way  to  blunt  a  Soviet 
retaliatory  attack  against  the  American  pop- 
ulation after  a  U.S.  flrst  strike. 

Mr.  Nlxons  decision  also  recognizes  a 
brutal  but  apparently  unavoidable  fact.  It 
Is  now  not  possible  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  American  population  against 
Soviet  missiles.  TTie  best  defense,  the  Presi- 
dent has  concluded,  remains  the  nations 
second-strike  capability— the  ability  of  this 
country  to  inflict  unacceptable  losses  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  nation,  should 
that  nation  decide  to  launch  nuclear  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  each  ha\e 
the  capability  to  destroy  each  other  manv 
times  over  This  raises  a  good  question:  Is 
a  defense  system  really  necessary  to  protect 
American  offensive  mlaslles.  or  aren't  there 
already  enough — or  soon  to  be  enough — land- 
based  and  seaborne  missiles  available  to  sur- 
vive any  flrst  strike  by  Russia  or  anybodv 
else? 

A    SOVIET    TEMPTATION? 

Perhaps  there  are  But  the  arms  race  being 
what  It  Is.  the  Soviet  Union  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  increase  Its  offensive  arsenal  even 
more,  with  the  goal  of  developing  an  attack 
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that  could  destroy  much  of  the  American 
offensive  arsenal.  A  defense  system  to  pro- 
tect US  long-range  missiles  could  discour- 
age such  a  step-up  In  arms  competition. 

The  Nlxon  decision  also  means  that  the 
United  States  will  go  Into  any  arms  talks 
with  Russia  having  made  a  determination 
to  employ  a  missile  defense.  This  certainly 
gives  this  country  a  better  bargaining  p>osl- 
tlon  than  it  would  have  had  had  Mr.  Nlxon 
decided  against  any  deployment  or  decided 
to  delay  a  decision  on  deployment.  A  decision 
to  delay  would  leave  great  doubt  In  Soviet 
minds  about  American  Intentions. 

Mr.  Nlxon"s  decision  has  left  the  next 
move  In  the  quest  for  weapons  control  up  to 
the  Russians.  His  statement  last  week  was 
conciliatory,  and  left  plenty  of  openings  for 
the  Soviets  If  they  truly  wish  to  slow  down 
or  stop  the  arms  race. 

[Prom  the  Youngstown    (Ohio)    "Vindicator, 
Mar    15.  1969) 
Mr.    Nixon's    Modified   ABM 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  vrtnnlng  friends  and 
Influencing  people  It  would  have  made  little 
or — no  difference  whether  President  Nlxon 
had  said  either  Yes  or  No  to  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system. 

President  Nlxon  didn't  quibble  In  making 
known  his  views  yesterday  on  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. He  could  have  done  nothing  at  all  or 
he  could  have  placed  the  responsibility  In 
other  hands.  It  Is  to  his  credit  that  he  chose 
to  make  the  decision  himself  even  though  It 
probably  will  not  prove  popular  with  the 
antl-ABM  scientists  and  others  who  have 
offered  negative  opinions  In  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Since  taking  office.  President  Nlxon  has 
avoided  sharp  controversy  but  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  can  expect  this  kind  of  political 
dream  world  to  continue  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Nlxon  obviously  has  not  made  his  de- 
cision on  the  basis  of  snap  Judgment.  He 
has  taken  Into  account  virtually  every  view- 
point, consulted  advocates  both  for  and 
against  and  has  weighed  the  costs  and  the 
political  consequences.  He  could  have  ended 
the  susi>ense  and  turned  the  responsibility 
over  to  someone  else.  But  he  didn't.  He  chose 
to  make  It  a  ""command"  decision.  He  didn't 
really  have  to  make  a  decision  now  because 
It  could  be  a  year  or  more  before  a  single 
missile  could  be  produced  and  deployed. 

The  President  now  Is  on  record  as  advocat- 
ing a  "substantially  modified"  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system,  unmistakably  defensive:  To 
protect  U.S.  land-based  retaliatory  forces 
against  direct  attack;  to  defend  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  any  nuclear  attack  by 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Communist 
Chinese:  and  to  safeguard  against  any  acci- 
dental missile  firings  from  any  source.  The 
cost  would  be  $6  billion  to  $7  billion. 

Unless  all  signs  fall,  the  President  will  face 
heated  criticism  from  the  so-called  peace 
groups  and  particularly  those  liberals  form- 
ing around  the  p>eace  movement  to  make 
war  on  other  weapons  systems  and  the  Penta- 
gon budget  In  particular.  They  undoubtedly 
will  challenge  both  the  Pentagon  and  the 
para-nuUtary  Industry,  hoping  at  the  same 
time  to  embarrass  the  Nlxon  administration 
and  lay  the  ground -work  for  a  liberal  and 
Democratic  comeback  In  1972.  In  other  words, 
they  will  strive  to  make  political  hay  while 
the  sun  shines. 

The  matter  of  domestic  needs  will  be  em- 
phasized and  no  one  Is  more  aware  of  such 
needs  than  Mr.  Nlxon  and  undoubtedly  he 
has  weighed  the  ABM  against  all  other  na- 
tional needs,  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  news  conference  yesterday,  Mr. 
Nlxon  said,  "I  am  deeply  sjrmpathetlc  with 
the  concerns  of  private  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  we  do  only  that  which 
Is  necessary  for  our  national  security.  This 
is  why  I  am  recommending  a  minimum  pro- 
gram for  our  security.  It  Is  my  duty  as  Pres- 
ident to  make  certain  that  we  do  no  less." 


It  would  be  foolhardy  to  place  dependence 
on  treaties  or  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  Red  Chinese  for  that  matter. 
Treaties  or  agreements,  where  vital  issues  are 
concerned,  mean  nothing  to  the  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin  who  respect  power  above  principle. 

Mr.  Nlxon.  whatever  either  his  friends  or 
foes  decide  to  say  about  his  decision,  has 
done  what  he  believes  is  best  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  he  has  iicted  without  undue 
concern  for  Soviet  reaction  and  with  mini- 
mum regard  for  political  effect. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  ( at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr,  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R,  Ford),  for  March  18  and  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER ) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  March 
19,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McKneally  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Arends  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leggett)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
19. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  on 
March  19. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell,  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  In  his  remarks  on  H.R.  7206. 

Mr.  Perkins  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon)  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  hers  on  H.R.  8438. 

(The  following  Members  »at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GcTDE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teag"de  of  California. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  five  instances.    '*• 

Mr.  CotTGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 
Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona    in    two    in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Roth  in  five  insfSnces. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Keith  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leggett  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  408.  An  act  to  modify  eligibility  require- 
ments governing  the  grant  of  assistance  In 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to  In- 
clude loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurological  or 
orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs  locomo- 
tion to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  Is  regu- 
larly required;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  1130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pm  »,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECtnrV'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

591  A  '.et'^r  from  Uie  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  tran.smlttlnn  a  report 
on  p>ollcles  and  procedures  used  in  disposal  "f 
U  S  mlllt.U'v  property  m  Prance.  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  Comm.ttee  on  Government 
Operations 

592  K  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Executive  Office  of  the  Prealdent. 
transmitting  i  report  t.^^at  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  "Na- 

•  Uonal  Trinspurtatlon  Safety  Board  Salaries 
and  expenses."  for  the  flscai  year  1969.  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  farther  supplemental 
es^Imat*  5T  appropriation  because  of  clrcum- 
stJRlces  ennstltutlng  an  emergency  involvlnii} 
the  safety  of  human  life  and  the  protection 
of  property,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  lei  i  1)  of  section  3S79  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  13  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations 

59:3  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nivy  transntuttmg  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation tu  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  special  pay  to  naval  officers,  qiial- 
.aed  .n  submarines,  who  have  the  current 
tp'-hr.ical  qMa.l':ciitlon  Jor  duty  in  connection 
w;th  supervision,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  aival  nuclear  propulsion  plants,  who  agree 
to  remain  in  active  submarine  service  for  one 
peri'Jcl  of  4  years  beyond  any  other  obligated 
active  service  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

594  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  .\gnculture.  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  .\iJrr:cu;:ur?  'a  interchange  jurisdiction  of 
clvU  works  and  national  forest  lands,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  16  US  C  505ft  and 
50db.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

395  \  letter  frum  'he  CLmptrnller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
oa  a  review  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grims.  made  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

596  K  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Congressional  Liaison.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Department  of  Slate. 
transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled  by  the 
A/»n.y  during  the  period  January  1.  1968.  to 
December  31  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  Jei  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

597  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  .Administration,  transmitting 
prospectuses  proposing  construction  or  alter- 
ation of  public  buildings  at  various  locations. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  7a  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
480) ,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 


of   the   Second   Liberty   Bond    Act    i  Rept    No 
91-1001     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  POAGE  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  7  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion .\ct  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendment  iRept  No  91  101  i  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fur  priming  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows. 

Mr  SISK  Committee  on  Rules  House  Res- 
olution 325  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R  8508,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
comnaittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 3  165  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil 
R^jwland  Duncan  .  Rept  No  91  H2  ]  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House 

.\lr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  586  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hue  i  Rept  No  91  a3)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of   the  Whole  House 

Mr  RODINO  Commltu^e  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  1437  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CosnUna 
Ru^glero,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No  91-84) . 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1708  A  bin  for  tlie  relief  of  Al  Bok  Chun, 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  91-H5i  Referred 
to  the  Cijmmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  DENNIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  1939  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Marjorle 
J  Holtenroth.  with  amenument  iRept.  No 
91-86 i  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  CAHU.L  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  1960  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Santos 
Gomee  i  Rept  No  91-87)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of   tlie  Whole  House 

Mr  DOWDY  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  2315  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jc«eflna  Poli- 
car  Abutan  Fullar  1  Rept  No  91-88)  Referred 
to  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr    KILBERC?     Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary   H  R    -HHS    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Prescllla    Caramanzana     i  Rept.    No.    91-89) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
Hi  u.'.e 

Mr    MESKJLL     Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
.iry    HR    :il44    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung 
Nan  Lee.  with  amendment  i  Rept   No  91-90 1 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  DENNIS  Committee  on  the  Judlclar\- 
H  R  321J  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok  Ja. 
with  amendment  i  Rept  No  9I-91i  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of   the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEICiiLAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  ^464  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluiirdo  PYasca  i  Rept  No  91-92)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIGH.AN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  1539  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
-Angela  Zabarte  Fandino  (Rept  No.  91  93). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se. 

Mr  DOWDY  C'>nunlttee  on  the  Judlclarv 
HR  3548  A  bill  tt>r  the  relief  of  Dr  Roberto 
de  la  Carldad  Mlquel.  with  .imendment 
I  Rept  No  91  n4i  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  RODINO  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
H  R  4064  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae 
Yap-DlanKc>).  with  ainendment  i  Rept  No 
Jl  j5j  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  EILBERG  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  5072  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Denietn.iula  Geurglades.  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  91  96)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houes. 

Mr  CAHILL  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5402  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zumrut 
Sooley  'Rept  No  91  97>  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of   the  Whole   House 

Mr   DOWDY    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


H  R.  6181  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Sloane  (BoBmos).  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  91-98) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlclarv 
HR.   6896.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanlo  (Rept.  No.  91-99  i 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    'Whole 
House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HR.  9094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  lax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services  to 
certain  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    .Means. 

H  R.  9095  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR.  9096    A  bill   to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  -so  iis  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   BERRY: 
HR.  9097    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Ushment    of    a    national    cemetery    near    the 
Port  Randall  Dam.  3.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans   .Affairs 

By  Mr   BIAGOI: 
H  R  9098    A    bill    to    estabhsh    a    Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr   BLATNIK: 
HR-  9099    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  or 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BRASCO: 
H  R  9100  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  Improve  the  level  of  human 
nutrition  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  9101-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  :imended.  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real  property  to  executive 
agencies  tor  disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

HR.  9102  .A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatlons. 

HR.  9103  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear ivccelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weeton, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear .Accelerator  "  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  9104-  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  to  improve  the  level  of  human 
nutrition  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR,  9105,  .A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
.and  Labor 

HR  9106  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Healtt;  Service  Act  so  as  to  require  that  an 
annual  report  be  made  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  goals  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H  R  9107.  .A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Population:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  9108  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  construction  of  population  re- 
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search  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  9109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  for  Popula- 
tion Research:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HM  9110.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Coimcll  to  Investigate  and  regulate 
the  use  of  plastic  bags  by  drycleanlng  and 
laundry  establishments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  9111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  southeast- 
ern Mlssoturl;  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 

H.R.  9112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr-  COLLIER: 

H-R-9il3.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
Individuals  who  were  Illegally  detained  dur- 
ing 1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In  a  com- 
bat zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means- 

HJl-9114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  In  the  case  of  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U  S.S.  Pueblo:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Foao,  Mr.  CxTNmNOHAM, 
Mr.  BfTTON.  Mr.  McClt-TIE,  Mr.  Mes- 
Kux.  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 

H.R.  9115.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Poet  OlBce  De- 
partment and  p>ostal  field  services  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H.R.9116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
•--)  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  9117.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  second-  and  third-class  mailing 
permits  of  mall  users  who  have  used  these 
permits  systematically  In  the  mailing  of 
■bscene.  sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mall 
•n;itter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
:nittee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H  R  9118  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
-n  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to 
:he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla: 

HH.  9119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 

lon  Act  of   1958  in  order  to  establish  cer- 

•uu  requirements  with  respect  to  air  traffic 

<  ontrollers;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

•iid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVAN6  of  Colorado: 

HR.9120.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
'f   ammunition   for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
(■  immltteeon  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUTLTON  of  Tennessee : 

H  R.  9121.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
states  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
n.jns  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
-:  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
'ther  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
omce  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMrHALPERN:  } 

HR.  9122  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  from  the  clvU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
C  immlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H  R-  9123  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
0,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
■rder  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  {>erson  named  as  survivor 


and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service- 
By   Mr.   HALPERN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Addabbo,     Mr.     Delaket,     and     Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  9124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  on  burial 
and  funeral  expenses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  ( by  request )  : 
H.R.  9125.  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  income 
exclusions  relating  to  pension  for  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to 
payment  of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of 
veterans,  to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement 
for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  9126.    A    bin    to    abolish    the    death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJi.  9127.  A  bin  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title   18  of  the  United   States  Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9128.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  at  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  net  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
Bv  Mr- McCLURE: 
H.R.  9129.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition In  certain  cases  from  Federal  regu- 
lation under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9130.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  9131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce- 
By  Mr-  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  9132.   A  blU   to   prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes   restricted   to   vessels   of   the   United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York; 
HJl.  9133.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations    to    fully    fund    programs    to 
build   300.000   units   of   low-   and   moderate- 
Income  housing  for  the  flscai  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Including  Jobs  In  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  9134.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allow:ince  for  ?nip!ovpcs  of 
the   Government  traveling   on   official   busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  9135.  A  blU  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Servlce. 
■^H-R.  9136.  A  bin  to  extend  Federal  group 
life  and  health  insurance  benefits  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  9137.  A  bUl  to  correct  an  inequity  In 
the  application  of  automatic  retirement  an- 
nuity adjustments  for  certain  congressional 
employees  and  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HS,.  9138.  A  bUl  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
In  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 


head Reservation.  Mont ;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

HR.  9139.  A  bill  to  make  certain  additional 
uninsured  individuals  eligible  for  hospital 
insurance  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

HR.  9140.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  mentally  retarded  or  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted  dependents  of  members  on  active 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9141.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Perml;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  9142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  including  the  exemption  lor  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   ROYBAL: 

H-R-  9143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H-R.  9144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
La-bor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between  ag- 
ricultural employers  and  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAY'LOR: 

H.R  9145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  In  the  case  of  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stafford ) : 

H.R.  9146.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  in  the  case  of  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  9147.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  ( includine  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 

H.R.  9148.  A  bin  to  cunend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's benefits  shall  not  be  subject  to 
deductions  on  account  of  outside  earnings 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  lie 
(or  the  primary  beneficiary)  attains  age  65: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  provide   for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  9150.  A   bill   to   enable   consumers   to 
protect   themselves   against   arbitrary,   erro- 
neous, and  malicious  credit  information:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TCERNAN; 

HJl.  9151.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
s{>eclalist  officers  for  the  Armed  FVsrcee:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9152.  -A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  enroll- 
ment charees  for  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr  WHALLEY: 
H  R  9153  A  bill  to  require  the  5iecretary  of 
Ot'Oimerce  either  to  give  the  State  of  Penn- 
•iv;vi:;:a  .i;>rn.-itl'.  e  mileage  nn  the  Interstate 
System  or  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Pena-sylvanla  TurnpUe.  to  the  Commltt*©  oa 
P-i->;:o  Worts. 

Bv    Mr     WHITEHLTIST    i  for    himself. 
Mr    BRDYntLL   of   Virginia,   and  Mr. 

C*«T*Ri 

HR  9154  A  bill  to  imend  section  401(c) 
of  the  Interna;  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  certain  .service  performed  by  min- 
isters, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  ZWACH 
H  R.  9156  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products,  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  .^DAIR 
HR  9156  A  bll;  to  amend  the  Int«rnai 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t<i  exclude  fr..m  i?ro88 
Income  amounts  received  under  ln.su ranee 
contracts  for  Increased  Uvlnj?  expen.ses  neces- 
sitated by  damage  to.  or  destruction  of.  an 
Individual's  residence,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  .ind  Means 

Bv    Mr    ADAMS    i  for   himself  and   Mr 
,Pei.lti    I  by  request  I 
a  R  ilil    A    bill    for    the    reJlef    of    King 
County.  Wash  .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  BRASCO 
HR  9158  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  rrjm  the  misuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
and  trj  assist  law  enforcement  ainivltles  In 
the  Identlflcatlon  of  dan^^eruus  drugs  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic .\ct  with  respect  U>  the  coloring  and 
marking  of  stimulant,  depressant,  and  nar- 
cotic drugs,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By   Mr    BURKE    .f   Maasachusetts    ..'or 
hl.-iiseir    Mr    .An.nun.-Ki    Mr    Corma.n 
and   .Mr    O  Nkill  or   .Mafc.sachu.sett6  i 
HR  9:59    A  bill   Ui  prv;de  :    r  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prigram   under   whl -h   tickets 
to   professional,   semlprofesslonai.   and   .ima- 
teur    baseball     footbaJ:.    basketball,    hockey 
and    soccer   ijcames    will    be    furnished    at    nu 
cost   by   local    police   offlcers   and   flremen   tti 
individuals  under  the  age  of   19,  partlcularlv 
such   Individuals   who   are  economically   un- 
derprivileged,   to  the  Cooimltte*  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AjTalrs 

Bv  Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  9180  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  the  States  for  certain  toll  hlghwav.s. 
bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Interstate  .Svs- 
tem.  and  for  other  purp<jBe6,  to  the  C'-m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Worka 

HR  9161    A  bill   to  amend   Utle   II  of   the 
Social   Security   Act    to   pnjvlde    that    no   re- 
duction shall   be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit   amounts   u>   which    i   woman    is   en- 
titled   If   she   has    120   quarters     )f   coverage, 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  .Means 
By  Mr  CULVER 
H  R  9182    A  bin    to   require   the   3e<-retary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Dlr^ct-tT  of  -he  Bureau 
of  the  Budget    vj  make  separite   iiccouiitlng 
of   funds    requested    for    the    Department    of 
Apiculture  fur  programs  and  activities  that 
primarily    stabilize    farm    incr^me   and    th<J8e 
that  primarily  benefit  consumers,   business- 
men,  and   the  general   public,   and   for  other 
purposes,    to  the  Committee  on  .'\^lculture 
Bv  .Mr   DAVIS  of  Georgia 
HR  9183    .\  bill   to  authorize  the  dlsp<3sal 
of  certain  reel  property  !n  the  Chlckamaugn 
and  Chattanmjga  National  MlUtarv  Park,  Ga 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of   1949.    to  the  Committee 
on   Interior   and   Insular   .\lTalrs 

H  R  9164  A  bill  to  require  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  certain  real  property  m  the 
Slate  of  Georgia  In  order  to  remove  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  such  property:  to  'he 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 
H  R  3165  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    the    mailing    of 


obscene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other 
purp<3«es;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  tXJWNINCi 
HR  9166  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  tha 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  t)ene- 
flts  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaits 

By  .Mrs  DWYER 
HR  9187  .\  bill  to  provide  temporary 
authority  uj  expedite  thfe  prix-esslng  of  proj- 
ect appUcAllons  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program  and  for  other 
purpijses,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania 
HR   9168    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Railroad  .\Unilnlstrator  to  .set  certain  stand- 
ards   .'or    the    comfort,    safety,    and    conven- 
ience   of    rallniad    pa*i.sengers     to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   GIBBON.S 
HR  9169    A   bill   to  amend   title   IT  of   the 
Social  Se<:urltv  .\ct  uj  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits In  cases  of  blindness  or  loss  of  Umb  and 
in  certain  either  cases  where  the  severity  of 
the    impairment    Is    Inmiwllately    determin- 
able;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mrs    GREEN   of  Oregon    i  for   her- 
self    Mr     Perkins     Mr     Avars     .Mr 
QoiK,  Mr   Carey,  Mr   Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr    Delij:nback,   .Mr    Dent, 
Mr   Erljtnbor.v   Mr   B^H   .Mr   Meeds. 
Mr    PiTiNSKi    Mr    Scherij:,  and  .Mr 
Steicer    uf    Wisconsin) 
H  R    IITO    .\  bill  to  assist  students  who.  to 
attend  ci. liege,  are  relying   in  their  own  wage- 
earning   i-apaclty   rather   than  depending  on 
others,   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Bv  .Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylv.anla 
HR  9171  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr     HALPERN    (for    himself.    Mr, 
Adbabbo,     Mr      Delaney.     and     Mr 

RoMENTHAL) 

HR  .(172  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  .Administration  a  national 
cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans  of 
any  war  or  confilct  or  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  are  or  may  be  burled,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A.*!  airs 

By  Mr   HAWKINS 

HR  9173  A  bill  to  provide  for  special 
prfigranu  for  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By   Mrs    HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  9174  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
.Academy  .Act  of  1968  to  retjulre  repayment 
of  amounts  paid  for  the  training?  of  mer- 
chant marine  offlcers  who  do  not  serve  In 
the  merchant  marine  or  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr   McCLORY 

H  R  9175  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
-Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  tranoportallon  for  certain  .iddltlonal 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

HR  9176  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  and 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal 
actions  Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other 
puriwses,  to  the  Committee  un  the  Judiciary 

HR,  »177  A  bill  to  amend  the  deflnltlon 
of  "period  of  war"  for  purposes  of  chapter  II 
of  title  38  of  t.he  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  ju  Veterans'  .Affairs, 

H  R  9178  .A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


By  Mr,  McMILLAN  (by  request i  : 
H  R  9179  A  bill  to  amend  the  act.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment and  safeguard  the  health  of  fe- 
males employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ' 
approved  February  34.  1914:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia, 

HR  9180  A  bill  to  amend  the  act.  en- 
titled '.An  act  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  29,  1928:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

H  R  9181    .A  bin  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology   In   the   District  of  Columbia:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia 
By  Mrs   MAY 
HR  9182    .A  bill  to  amend  the  .Agricultural 
.Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  .Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    OHARA; 
H  R  9183   A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules   of    the    United   States    to   provide    that 
Imported    articles    which    are    exported    and 
thereafter   relmported   to   the  United  States 
for  failure   to  meet  sample  or  specifications 
shall.   In   certain    Instances,   be  entered   free 
of    duty    upon    such    reimportation;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ONEaLL  of  MassachusetU: 
HR  9184  A  bill  to  require  that  Impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  Issued  under  the  med- 
ical program  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

H  R.  9185.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  Im- 
portation of  eyeglass  frames  or  sunglasses 
made  of  cellulose  nitrate  or  other  flammable 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  PIRNIE: 
HR.  9186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  In  the  c&&t  of  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S  Pueblo:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HR  9187    A    bill    to    provide    for    special 
programs  for  clilldren  with  learning  disabili- 
ties,   to    the    Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

HR.  9188  .A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglWUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILaBACK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHWCNCZL)  : 
HJl.  9189.  A  bill  to  regulate  speed  of  ves- 
sels on   the  Mississippi  River;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  9190.  A  bill  to  authorize  lowering  of 
pools  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  prevent 
fioodlng:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  RYAN: 
H.R.  9191.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communl- 
Ues  of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
carry  out  Intensive  local  programs  to  de- 
tect and  treat  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint 
polsomng;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.9192.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
carry  out  Intensive  local  programs  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr  3CHERLE: 
HP  9193.  A  bill  prohibiting  lithograph- 
ing or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Cmce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  .Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  9194.  A  bill  to  provide  that  office.  In- 
dustrial, or  household  appliances  and  equip- 
ment be  conspicuously  marked  to  show  the 
foreign  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr   MADDEN: 

HR  9195    A    bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  lax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  QUILLEN: 

H  R  9196.  .A    bill    to    restrict    imports    of 
meat    and    meat    products    into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    ADAIR: 

H  J.  Res  560  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
.•States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.  J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   OLSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WATSON: 

H  J.  Res  564.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May  11 
through  May  17,  1969,  as  "Help  Your  Police 
Fight  Crime  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  565.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

:imendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  expressing  the 
.•-ense  of  the  House  that  certain  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  shall  not  be 
made  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H  Res.  327.  Resolution  endorsing  the  efforts 
of  the  South  Carolina  Jaycees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

72.  By  Mr.  OLSEN:  Resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Montana,  ask:lng  "the  Mon- 
tana congressional  delegation  to  request  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  renew  the 
m.arketlng  of  Montana  wheat  and  to  reactl- 
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vate  the  National  Loan  Rate  Study  Commit- 
tee to  evaluate  changes  which  would  provide 
equitable  loan  rates  for  Montana  wheat;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

73.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  urging  that  the  cars  and 
rolling  slock  of  all  carriers  serving  Montana 
be  Immediately  returned  to  the  Montana  area 
so  said  cars  can  be  available  to  transport  to 
market  the  products  of  Montana  farnas. 
forest  products,  and  other  industries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  FVirelgn 
Commerce. 

74.  Also,  resolution  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  tirglng 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

75.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  requesting  Congress  to 
name  the  body  of  water  created  by  the  Corps 
of  Elnglneers  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  near 
Llbby,  Mont.,  "Koocanusa  Lake";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

76.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  urging  that  the  Meat  Im- 
I>ort  Act  of  1964  be  amended  so  that  It  will 
modify  the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  meat 
Imports  on  domestic  cattle  prices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

77.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  urging  elimination  of  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
freeze  in  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  rela- 
tive to  the  Consolidation  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Program  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

79.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

80.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  zones  within  the  national  freight 
classification  system  and  the  elimination  of 
the  practice  of  permitting  motor  carriers  In 
adding  arbitrary  charges  on  less-than-truck- 
load  traffic  to  smaller  communities  in  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

81.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral participation  in  welfare  payments  to 
nonresidents  ■within  the  State  of  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


ByMr,  BUANTON: 
H.R.  9197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Matlas  Rublo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRCWN  of  California: 
H.R.  9198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allreza 
Soltanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Callfornl.-i: 
H.R.  9199.      A      bill      for      the      relief      of 
Madhavbhai  Chhltabhai  Patel;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz 
Kasimlerz  Wojnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 
H.R.  9201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M    Con- 
cepcion   Aglto   Abrahan;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9202,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teodoro 
R.  Carangal  and  his  wife.  Rita  L.  Carangal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  9203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUford 
Leonard  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  9204    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Overseas 
Barters,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  Mc\nLLAN: 
H.R.  9205.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Kamal 
Sedky    Easily;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9206.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Markos  N. 
M.  Nomlkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  9207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  -Arturo  M. 
Santos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  9208,  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and 
enter    Judgment    on    the    claim    of    Robert 
Alexander;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA :  i 

HJl.  9209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotes 
Stathopyoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York: 
H  R.  9"210.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Elena  I 
Manzanera;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.R  9211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amprobe 
Instrument  Division   of  Soss  Manufacturing 
Co.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr    PODELL: 
H.R.  9212,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Paolo 
Vilale:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TALCOTT: 
HR  9213.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Simeon 
Agapito   AleJon;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 
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EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  AU- 
THORITY ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  being 
(onsidered,  S.  1058,  a  proposal  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reorganize  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress 
for  power  to  manage  his  own  executive 


household.  This  power  was  first  granted 
by  the  Congress  in  1932  to  President 
Hoover,  and  has  been  granted  to  each 
succeeding  President  since  that  time.  I 
believe  our  new  President  should  not  be 
denied  full  authority  and  responsibility 
for  executive  management  and  to  fur- 
ther streamline  the  Government. 

As  the  House  Members  know,  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949  gives  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  submit  plans  to  Con- 
gress to  modernize  our  Government.  The 
act  and  this  proposal,  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  Hoover  Commission,  appointed 
to  study  means  of  improving  Govern- 
ment efficiency. 

Under  this  act,  the  President  is  re- 
quired periodically  to  examine  the  fimc- 


tions  of  all  executive  agencies  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  are  necessary.  The 
plans  for  the  changes  are  then  submit- 
ted to  Congress. 

Reorganization  plans  submitted  to  the 
Congress  automatically  become  effective 
in  60  days  unless  vetoed  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Since  1949  Congress 
has  vetoed  22  of  the  83  reorganization 
plans  submitted. 

This  system  has  given  the  President 
the  latitude  to  put  his  own  house  in 
order  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
for  the  Congress  an  effective  means  to 
exercise  its  will  on  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  authority  expired  on  December  31, 
1968.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  to 
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renew  the  Reorganization  Act.  and  It  la 
up  to  us  to  concur  In  this  much-needed 
objective  by  approving  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  authority 


FIRST  LT    JAMES  A    GARDNER. 
US    ARMY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

ur  TCNNCssm: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  PTJLTON  of  Trnnessee  Mr. 
Speaker  on  March  8.  1969.  the  Greater 
Dyersburs;-Dyer  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  pe<jp!e  of  Dyer 
County.  Tenn  .  met  to  pay  honor  to  Lt. 
James  .A  Gardner,  who  p<:sthumousiy 
was  awarded  the  Con=:res.sional  Mt-daJ  of 
Honor  by  President  L,%ndon  B  Johnson. 
The  ceremony  was  also  dedicated  to  all 
the  servicemen  of  th;s  country  who  have 
given  thfflr  lives  in  defense  of  our  free- 
dom 

I  had  been  asked  to  attend  the  occa- 
sion but  was  unable  to  Hovifver,  Mr  Bob 
Espey.  the  e.xecutive  manager  of  the 
Greater  Dyersburg-Uyer  County  Chaun- 
ber  of  Commerce  forwarded  me  a  copy 
of  the  citation  which  President  Johnson 
posthumously  awarded  to  Lieutenant 
Gardner  for  'conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  thjs 
citation  printed  :n  the  FiEmRo  at  this 
point  and  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  tribute  to  Lieutenant 
Gardner  and  his  family  and  to  the  fami- 
hes  of  all  these  Medal  of  Hunor  dinners 
who  have  !  .st  their  lives  as  well  as  the 
recipients  cf  the  medal  who  received 
them  personally  from  the  President. 
The  r  tati  >n  follows 

Tho  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  .\ct  of  Congress. 
March  3.  1863.  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congresa  the  Medal  of  Honor,  post- 
homously  to  Ptrst  Lieutenant  James  A. 
Gardner  United  States  Armv  for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  action  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty 

On  7  February  1966  Lieutenant  Gardner's 
platoon  »a.s  advancing  to  relieve  a  company 
of  the  1st  Battalion  'Airborne).  327  In- 
fantry  that  had  been  pinned  down  for  sev- 
eral hours  by  a  numerically  superior  enemy 
force  ill  the  village  of  My  Canh.  Vietnam. 
The  enemv  occupied  a  series  of  strongly  for- 
tified bunker  positions  which  were  mutually 
supporting  and  expertly  concealed  An- 
proaches  to  the  pcjsltion  were  well  covered 
bv  an  in'egrated  pattern  of  fires  including 
automatic  weapons,  machine  guns  and  mor- 
tars Air  strikes  and  artlllerv  placed  r,n  the 
fortificatloas  had  little  effect  Lieutenant 
Gardner  s  platoon  was  to  relieve  the  frlendlv 
company  by  encircling  and  destroying  the 
enemv  force  Even  as  it  moved  to  begin  the 
attack  the  platoon  was  under  heavy  enemy 
fire  During  the  attack,  the  enemy  fire  in- 
tensi".ed  Leading  the  assault  and  disregard- 
ing hi.s  own  safetv.  Lieutenant  Gardner 
chartfed  through  a  withering  hall  of  fire 
•croes  an  open  rice  paddv  On  reaching  the 
first  bunker  he  destroyed  It  with  a  grenade 
and  without  hesitation  dashed  to  the  second 
bunker  and  eliminated  it  bv  tossing  a  grenade 
inside.  Then,  crawling  swiftly  along  the  dike 
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of  a  rice  paddy  he  reachwl  the  third  bunker 
Before  he  could  arm  a  grenade,  the  enemy 
gunner  leaped  forth  firing  at  him  Lieuten- 
ant Gardner  instantly  returned  the  fire  and 
killed  the  enemv  gunner  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet.  PoUowlnK  the  seizure  of  the  main  enemy 
poBltlon.  he  reorganized  the  platixjii  to  con- 
tinue the  attack  Advancing  to  the  new  as- 
sault petition,  the  platoon  was  pinned  down 
by  an  enemy  machine  gun  emplaced  in  a 
fortified  bunker  Lieutenant  Gardner  im- 
mediately c<)llected  seven  grenades  and 
charged  the  enemy  poslUon.  firing  his  rifle 
as  he  advanced  to  neutralize  the  defenders 
He  dropped  a  grenade  Into  the  bunker  and 
vaulted  beyond  A»  the  bunker  blew  up.  he 
came  under  fire  again  Rolling  Into  a  ditch 
to  gain  cover,  he  moved  toward  the  new 
sijurce  if  .Ire  Nearlng  the  position,  he  leaped 
from  the  ditch  and  advanced  with  a  grenade 
In  one  hand  and  firing  his  rifle  with  the 
other  He  was  gravely  wounded  just  before 
he  reached  the  bunker,  but  with  a  last  val- 
iant effiirt  he  at>i.(gered  forward  and  de- 
stroyed the  bunker  and  Its  defenders  with  a 
^ren.ide  A;th..ugh  he  fell  dead  on  the  rim 
of  the  bunker,  his  extraordinary  actions  so 
Inspired  the  men  of  his  platoon  that  they 
resumed  the  attack  and  completely  routed 
the  enemy  Lieutenant  Gardner's  conspicuous 
gallaJitry  and  Intrepidity  above  and  beyond 
the  caJ.  of  duty  were  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Army. 

LvNao.N  B.  Johnson. 


March   18,  1969 


MAYOR  LEO  J    ALVEIjMS.  OF  UNION 
CITY    CAllF. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    L  ^Ltf  KNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesdaij.  March   18.  1969 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker  a  most  sicniflcant  event  will 
taJce  place  on  Saturday  evening.  April  5. 
1969.  when  leading  citizens  from  south- 
ern Alameda  County.  Calif  .  u'ather  at  a 
dinner  honoring  Hon  Leo  J  Alvelals. 
mayor  of  Union  City 

As  the  Consre.ssman  representinc  this 
benign  and  fertile  area.  I  am  making  a 
specuil  trip  to  California  to  be  present 
at  ttus  ioyous  affair  It  will  be  a  unique 
celebration  betau.se  Mayor  Leo  Alvelais 
IS  a  remarkable  human  beinc  as  well  as 
an  outstanding  community  leader. 

My  fnend,  Mayor  Leo  J  Alvelais  was 
born  January  31.  1918,  in  Chihuahua, 
Me.xico  His  formal  education  was  in 
Spanish  With  a  strong  desire  to  provide 
better  educational  opportunities  for  his 
children,  he  left  his  native  country, 
moved  to  California  in  the  early  1940"s 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Emilia  and  their 
three  small  children,  Leo  Jr  ,  Louis  Raul, 
and  P:milia  Esther  L^'o  ar.d  his  family 
located  in  Oakland  m  1943  where  he  be- 
came involved  m  the  war  effort,  work- 
ing in  various  shipyards  in  the  East  Bay. 
Two  more  children  were  born  after  Leo 
arnvt'd  m  California.  Michael  m  1946, 
and  Robert  in  1959 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  tfrUnited 
States,  Leo  Alvelais  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  Today  he  speaks,  reads 
and  writes  fluent  English  although  never 
fo.-mally  schooled  in  the  English  lan- 
i:ua.:e. 

The  Alvelais  family  moved  to  Union 
City  in  1958  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  very  active  in  all  phases  of  commu- 


nity and  civic  affairs  Leo  was  elected  to 
the  city  council  of  Union  City  in  April 
1966  for  a  4-year  term  He  was  selected 
as  Union  City  mayor  in  April  1968  and 
his  term  ends  in  April  1939,  while  his 
term  as  a  city  councilman  will  end  m 
April  1970  In  addition  to  his  bu.sy  .sched- 
ule as  a  city  official,  Leo  has  been  in- 
volved in  many  other  cammunily  activi- 
ties 

He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southern  .Alameda 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Agency 
which  administers  the  aniipoverty  pro- 
gram in  Uie  area,  comprised  of  Union 
City.  Fremont,  Ne'wark,  San  Leandro. 
Hayward,  Pleasanton,  Livermoie  and 
certain  unincorporated  territory  oi 
southern  Alameda  County. 

Leo  is  also  past  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Center 
which  provides  legal  counsel  to  low- in- 
come persons  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  such  senice.  In  addition.  Leo  is  in- 
volved in  several  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, among  them  as  president  of  the 
Latin  American  Club  of  Union  City, 
treasurer  of  Centro  Socio  Mexicano  of 
Union  City,  public  relations  officer  of  the 
Union  City  Taxpayer's  League,  member 
of  the  Commission  Honoriflca  Mexlcana 
of  Union  City,  member  of  the  Union  City 
chapter  of  the  Mexican-American  Politi- 
cal Association— MAPA — delegate  mem- 
ber of  the  California  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, past  member  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican  Affairs  to  the  State 
department  of  employment,  and  member 
of  the  Union  City  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

During  Leo  Alvelais'  term  as  mayor 
several  major  steps  were  taken  by  his 
olflce.  A  model  cities  application  was 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government 
which,  although  not  yet  approved,  is  an 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  step  to- 
ward planning  and  implementing  solu- 
tions for  many  of  the  problems  facing 
Union  City  Mayor  Alvelais  has  initiated 
a  mayor's  "Stamp  Out  Unemployment 
Crusade"  in  Union  City  which  has  de- 
veloped into  an  intensive  employment 
drive  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen — NAB — the 
State  department  of  employment,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Agency,  and  others. 
Union  City  received  national  publicity  as 
the  first  city  in  the  Nation  to  formally 
endorse  and  cooperate  in  new  ways  with 
NAB  in  their  program  to  place  unem- 
ployed per.sons  in  private  industry. 

A  Mexican  plaza  project  for  the  De- 
coto  area  has  long  been  a  prime  pro- 
gram for  the  mayor  to  provide  a  rec- 
reational agd  cultural  gathering  place 
to  enhance  the  Mexican  heritage  of 
Union  City  An  open  space  acquisition 
and  development  grant  for  a  Mexican 
plaza  was  recently  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  city  has  re- 
ceived authorization  to  proceed  with  the 
project. 

The  improvement  of  the  Alvarado 
area  has  also  been  a  chief  concern  of 
Leo's  and  as  mayor  he  reaffirmed  to  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  the  city's 
desire  to  receive  top  priority  for  flood 
control  and  drainage  improvements  in 
Alvarado.   Appearing   before   the  board 
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of  supervisors,  Leo  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  commitment  that  Alvarado 
would  be  considered  first  for  improve- 
ments when  adequate  funds  accrue  to 
the  flood  control  district  budget. 

Another  phase  of  Alvarado  improve- 
ment began  while  Leo  was  mayor  and 
will  involve  the  possible  establishment 
of  special  assessment  districts  in  Alva- 
rado to  provide  curb,  gutter,  sidewalk, 
street  and  other  improvements  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program — NDP — which  would 
be  a  major  step,  fimded  primarily  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  redesign, 
upgrade  and  significantly  improve  a 
major  portion  of  the  Alvarado  area  while 
still  retaining  its  essential  character  and 
appeal. 

Mayor  Alvelals  has  also  been  active  in 
BARTD  affairs  including  support  of  re- 
cent sales  tax  measure  necessary  for 
financing  BARTD  completion,  execution 
of  the  Union  City  BARTD  station  agree- 
ment and  development  of  the  central 
business  district  which  will  adjoin 
the  BARTD  line  and  station  in  Union 
City. 

Vitally  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Mayor  Alvelals  was  instru- 
mental in  the  city's  entry  into  the  sec- 
tion 23  leased  housing  program  whereby 
Union  City  became  the  first  city  in 
Alameda  County  to  join  with  the  Ala- 
meda County  Housing  Authority  to  im- 
))rove  and  provide  local  housing  under 
which  privately -owned  dwellings  will  be 
leased  to  occupants  with  low  incomes 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  such 
housing.  Leo  was  also  instrumental  in 
spearheading  a  sound  and  acceptable  re- 
composition  of  the  governmental  por- 
!ion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southern  Alameda  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Agency. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  activities 
as  a  city  official,  community  leader,  and 
member  of  civic  organizations.  Mayor 
Alvelais  manages  to  find  time  for  full- 
time  employment  as  the  head  of  the 
printing  department  of  Frultvale  Can- 
ning Co.  in  Oakland.  His  energy,  devo- 
'ian  to  the  community  and  Interest  in 
local  affairs  are  unlimited.  Both  his  ac- 
complishments as  mayor  and  his  In- 
volvement in  many  community  groups 
and  organizations  are  reflections  of  his 
hich  motivation  and  continuing  devo- 
tion to  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
m  the  U.S.  Congress  these  significant 
tncts  about  a  talented  and  energetic 
.American.  Leo  J.  Alvelals,  who,  to  para- 
phrase President  Kennedy,  asks  not 
vhat  his  countrj'  can  do  for  him,  but 
".hat  he  can  do  for  his  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL,  OF  MARY- 
LAND 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  F.^LLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  a  dinner  honoring  our  distln- 
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gulshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  was  given 
in  Baltimore.  Over  650  people,  represent- 
ative of  Baltimore's  finest  citizenry,  at- 
tended. 

The  proceeds  from  the  dinner  went 
toward  the  building  of  a  new  religious 
school. 

Rabbi  Shusterman  made  some  very 
fine  remarks  on  this  special  occasion 
when  he  paid  tribute  to  Sam. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Shusterman.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  agree  with  the  Rabbi's  com- 
ments 100  percent. 

TRiBtTFE  TO  Samuel  N.  Friedel 

This  banquet,  like  love,  is  a  many  splen- 
dored  thing.  If  we  had  decided  only  to  hold 
our  usual  donor  dinner  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  for  the  needs  of  our  own  brotherhood 
program  we  would  say  "dayaynu — It  is 
enough  for  us."  The  cause  or  the  end  Justlfles 
the  means.  If  this  were  only  a  gathering  to 
stimulate  further  Interest  In  the  vital  build- 
ing program  of  the  congregation,  again  we 
would  conclude  "dayaynu."  But  think  of 
these  Important  causes  and  add  the  extra 
sparkle  of  friendship  for  gratitude  to  and 
admiration  of  our  fellow-member  and  con- 
gressman Samuel  N.  Friedel — and  we  pro- 
claim in  the  words  of  the  Passover  ritual, 
"How  much  the  more  are  we  to  be  thankful 
for  this  hour  and  this  experience." 

I  am  by  no  means  a  newcomer  to  Balti- 
more. Here  I  have  spent  the  past  27 '2  years 
of  my  life.  These,  by  every  possible  calcula- 
tion and  appraisal,  are  the  best  years  of  life — 
Yet  when  I  first  met  Sam  Prledel  he  already 
was  active  In  public  service,  having  served 
In  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil. We  saw  him  progress  from  local  to  na- 
tional Involvement.  'We  watched  him  advance 
In  seniority  In  the  Congrees  and — as  the  years 
flew  by — to  receive  the  repeated  endorsement 
of  his  constituency.  He  has  the  knack  of 
making  friends  and  keeping  them.  Success 
has  not  spoiled  our  distinguished  honoree. 
It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  Sam  FYledel  and 
I  have  worked  together,  have  taken  counsel 
with  each  other.  These  range  all  the  way 
from  the  sad  moments  of  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  brother — to  Bar  Mltzvahs  and 
Conflrmatlons  in  his  family — from  his  ar- 
ranging for  an  Inflation  to  me  to  deliver 
the  invocation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— to  my  repeated  requests  that  he  help 
us  obtain  a  national  figure  as  speaker  for  one 
of  our  gatherings.  He  never  says  "no"  to  any 
legitimate  request  and  always  extends  the 
hand  of  helpfulness. 

Sam  is  blessed  with  two  amazing  qualities. 
One  is  the  universality  of  friendship.  He  is  a 
Democrat  who  can  boast  of  Republican 
friends  who  trust  him  and  a  Jew  who  Is 
blessed  with  hosts  of  Christian  well-wishers 
who  respect  him.  To  him  labels  and  color  are 
purely  incidental  and  not  of  the  essence  of 
manhood.  He  also  Is  a  doer  rather  than  a 
talker.  Sam's  strong  point  Is  not  oratory  but 
hard  work.  We  never  think  of  him  as  the 
maker  of  mere  campaign  promises  that  re- 
main unfulfilled  after  the  election.  He  asks 
for  the  confidence  and  endorsement  of  his 
constituency  on  his  record.  It  it  is  the  record 
of  a  consistent  liberal  whom  even  the  most 
cautious  conservative  would  not  call  "wild- 
eyed."  He  is  a  prudent  man  who  understands 
the  lingo  of  both  the  pragmatic  politician 
and  the  egg-head.  That  is  why  we,  his  fellow- 
members  of  Har  Sinai  in  the  company  of  so 
many  friends  from  other  synagogues  and 
churches,  rejoice  In  the  privilege  of  honoring 
him  tonight. 

At  this  high  moment  in  our  proceedings  I 
will  not  encroach  upon  other  speakers  by 
thanking  you  who  made  ttUs  evening  possl- 
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ble  or  by  expounding  on  the  specific  brother- 
hood needs  and  aspirations  of  Har  Slnal. 
Needless  to  say  my  personal  gratitude  is  be- 
yond expression.  Let  me  add  only  a  word  or 
two  about  the  new  building  program.  Con- 
gressman FYledel  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
that  as  much  of  the  proceeds  as  possible  be 
earmarked  for  the  new  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative wings  we  are  adding  to  our 
temple  complex.  These  are  sorely  needed  to 
make  the  Har  Sinai  of  tomorrow  an  institu- 
tion more  worthy  of  the  challenge  of  the 
American  Jewish  future.  We  will  see  to  it 
that  something  significant  Is  named  after 
Sam  so  that  future  generations  will  under- 
stand how  proud  we  are  that  this  man  lived 
and  served  his  city.  State  and  Nation  in  these 
trying  times. 

None  of  us  can  tell  how  long  life  will  last. 
although  we  pray  for  Sam  and  Reglna  as  we 
do  for  ourselves — until  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  give  or  take  a  few  either  way  I 
want  to  be  remembered  for  many  things  I 
have  loved  and  prized  and  among  these  Is 
the  privilege  of  having  led  the  congregation 
from  Bolton  Street  to  the  suburbs  and  of 
finishing  the  Job,  of  completing  the  struc- 
tures, of  seeing  our  dreams  fully  realized.  I 
want  to  provide  the  next  generation  with 
even  finer  opportunities  and  facilities  than 
my  predecessors  left  for  me.  Men  like  Sam 
Friedel  and  scores  of  other.s  have  given  this 
ambition,  this  dream,  this  aspiration  new 
meaning  and  are  trying  to  make  it  come  true. 
Because  of  people  like  you  I  hope  soon  to  be 
given  the  sacred  privilege  of  dedicating  the 
buildings  we  need  to  complete  this  task  and 
to  say  with  the  prophet  Malachl.  "The  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  former,  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  salth  the 
Lord." 

Rabbi  Abraham  Shusterman. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON  UP 
ALMOST  44  PERCENT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
new  crime  statistics  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  indicate  January  1969  crime 
increased  43.9  percent  over  the  same 
month  last  year. 

Specifically,  murder  shov.cd  a  100- 
jjercent  increa.se.  rape  64.3  percent,  rob- 
bery 101.4  percent,  burglary  44.1  jier- 
cent.  Only  aggravated  assault  shov.ed  a 
decrease,  less  than  2  percent. 

Apparently  these  statistics,  or  the  raw 
material  from  which  ihcv  were  compiled, 
led  to  the  decision  by  Chief  Layton  and 
Mayor  Washington  to  i^laco  an  addi- 
tional 175  policemen  on  dutv  during 
February.  I  have  previously  commended 
that  action. 

Congressional  committee  action  on  the 
crime  crisis  appears  to  b.-  stalled.  The 
chairmen  of  the  House  Di.smct  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  s:ill  not  moved 
any  of  the  legislation  pending  before 
them.  In  the  Senate,  where  hearings 
have  been  he)d.  it  is  reported  that  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  until  the 
President  sends  up  his  own  plan.  Most 
citizens  applauded  the  staitments  made 
by  the  President  regarding  ins  plans  for 
the  city  of  Washington  to  meet  the  crime 
crisis,   but  the  specific  legislative  pro- 
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posals  to  carry  out  those  plans  have  yet 
to  be  received  on  the  HIU 

Every  month  that  ifoes  by  without  ac- 
tion results  m  new  statistical  proof  of 
the  scope  and  seruusness  of  the  prob- 
lem There  can  be  no  excuse  for  further 
delay,  either  on  the  part  of  congressional 
cammitt«e5  or  the  White  House. 


THE  FORGOTTEN   AMERICAN     AN 
APACHE  YOUTH  S  VIEW 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or     ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday.  March   18.   1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker. 
Miss  Brenda  Lavendar,  a  Wh:te  Moun- 
tain Apache,  wrote  the  thoughtful  and 
pertinent  article  printed  k)elow  The 
valid  points  she  makes  are  ones  that  all 
Americans  would  do  well  to  heed: 

-The   Pr)K(X)TTE.V    .\ME«ICAS 

I  By  Brenda  Lavendar i 

lEDrroa's  Nrire  This  article  is  being  re- 
printed from  the  Talon,  the  st';dent  news- 
paper at  Alchesay  High  School  In  Whlte- 
rlver  Ml.ss  Lnvendar  a  Junior.  Is  on  the 
Honor  Roll  with  an  'A"  average  She  Is  active 
In  School  activities  and  Is  secretary  of  the 
Luther  League  at  the  Whltertver  Lutheran 
Church    Her  desire  to  get  a  good  educa- 

tion and  thus  be  able  to  help  her  people  ) 

Apache — this  waa  once  a  wurd  which  less 
than  a  oentury  ago  made  a  white  person 
shiver  with  fear  and  brought  visions  of  cun- 
ning, strength,  and  bravery  to  the  mind 
Nowctdays  what  w<u!d  an  outsider,  or  even 
an  Insider  think  of.  once  he  encounters  the 
word.  Apache'  More  than  likely  he  would 
think  of  one  drunken     dumb  Indian 

Of  course  tie  are  Improving  our  way  of  life. 
progressing  and  meeting  the  standards  of 
the  rapidly  .idvanclng  world  around  us.  but 
there  still  rem.-ilns  the  bad  qualities  which 
we  possess  and  almost  always,  they  are  the 
ones  by  which  we  are  Judged 

We  are  an  intelligent  group  of  people,  very 
capable  of  opening  the  doors  to  opportunity, 
success,  and  happiness  but  the  sad  thing  Is 
that  we  do  not  realize  these  things  A  few 
of  us  may.  but  a  majority  do  not  What  we 
need  Is  unity  We  may  have  great  le.^ders 
among  our  midst,  but  every  single  one  of  us 
have  to  pitch  in  our  two  cents  in  order  to 
make  something  out  of  ourselves,  not  only  as 
Individuals  but  also  is  .-i  tribe 

More  than  often,  we  tend  to  shake  loose  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  When  a  situation 
jirlses  which  requires  assistance  of  a  per- 
son as  an  Individual  or  as  part  of  a  group. 
he  Is  prone  to  say.  'Let  them  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  Im  living  a  go^^id  enough  life 
right  now  If  things  get  worse  I  can  alw.nys 
depend  on  welfare  and  relief,  and  another 
thing.  I  have  lots  of  relatives  They  will  help 
me  out." 

This  Is  the  attitude  most  of  us  are  likely 
to  have  We  have  no  sense  of  duty  In  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  world  we  must  learn  to 
do  things  for  ourselves  We  must  learn  to 
cope  with  our  problems,  and  try  to  solve 
them,  rather  than  tossing  them  aside  hoping 
the  other  person  will  solve  It  In  time 

We  Indians  in  America  are  often  referred 
to  as  the  forgotten  American,  but  I  some- 
times wonder  are  we  re.iUy  forgotten''  Think 
of  the  m.inv  wonderful  opportunities  wait- 
ing right  under  our  noses,  and  we  dont  have 
to  pay  a  red  cent  to  ichleve  them  Think 
of  the  many  progams  by  which  the  govern- 
ment and  various  other  orgdnl/.ation.s.  have 
brought  food,  clothing  and  education  to  our 
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homeland.  If  we  cant  provide  such  opportu- 
nities for  'urselves  the  least  we  can  do  Is 
to  make  use  of  them  while  they  are  within 
reach  Who  knows''  Tomorrow  they  may  be 
gone 

Are  we  the  forgotten  Americans''  It  Is  we 
ourselves  who  must  determine  whether  we 
will  be  a  people  who  will  keep  up  with  the 
pace  of  the  world,  or  lag  behind  and  grad- 
ually   become,    the    forgotten    Americans 
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BEN  NATHANSON  CELEBRATES  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  NEWSP.APER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPReSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  OHARA  Mr  Speaker.  30  years 
ago  a  yoimg  man.  u.sinK  an  automobile 
for  an  office,  established  a  small  news- 
paper in  suburban  Detroit  which  he 
called  the  East  Jefferson  Shopper 

Last  week  that  man.  Ben  Nathanson. 
celebrated  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  newspaper. 

He  did  it  by  marking  the  completion  of 
a  splendid  new  building  to  house  all  his 
newspapers 

That  small,  one-man  operation  of  30 
years  ago  has  now  grown  Into  a  large 
and  complex  publishing  enterprise  In 
this  new  building,  located  in  East  De- 
troit. Nathaiison  will  centralize  the  oper- 
ations of  Michigan  s  largest  group  of 
weekly  suburban  community  newspapers. 

While  Ben  Nathanson's  newspapers 
have  been  growing  both  In  size  and  num- 
ber, he  has  not  sacrificed  quality  They 
are  among  the  finest  commimlty  news- 
papers in  the  Nation  It  Is  worth  noting 
too  that  Bens  weekly  column  has  been 
honored  by  the  Michigan  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Ben  Nathanson  for  his  success  of  the 
past  30  years  and  wish  him  continued 
success  In  his  new  publishing  plant. 

I  Insert  the  news  .story  "New  Facility 
Designed  To  Im.prove  Service,"  and  Ben 
Nathanson's  column    Slants  on  the  News. 
30  Years  of  Service."  In  the  Record: 
New  PACiLrrT  Db.skined  To  Improve  Service 

East  Side  Newspapers  will  Join  the  Com- 
munity News  In  trielr  new  central  ofnce 
building.  17401  E  Ten  Mile  ZabI  Detroit. 
Saturday,  completing  an  exp.mslon  program 
which  began  with  the  •■penlng  of  the  build- 
ing !n  January 

Since  that  time,  the  New  Ten  Mile  head- 
quarters has  housed  the  editorial  and  clrcu- 
1  itlon  departments  of  the  Macomb  County 
Community  News  editions.  .Advertising  and 
business  department  personnel  .servicing 
Community  News  accounts  will  make  the 
move  along  with  Eiist  Side  Newsp.ipers 

The  move,  ann^'uriced  by  president  inU 
general  manager  Ben  Nathanson.  will  be 
m.ule  without  any  disruption  of  service  The 
ofBce  win  continue  to  be  open  for  buslne.ss 
during  the  regular  hours  of  9  am  to  5  30 
pm  on  week  days  and  9  am.  to  1  p  m.  on 
Saturdays  It  Is  iLKrated  on  Ten  Mile  at 
Macomb,  between  Kelly  .ind  Gratiot  The 
Community  News  telephone  number.  772- 
3700,  will  remain  the  same 

East  Side  Newspapers,  which  publishes  the 
East  Side  Shopper.  E.ast  Side  Booster  and 
East  Side  Expres.s  In  Detroit.  H.'irp>er  Woods 
Community  News  and  Cirosse  Polnte  Press. 
win    retain    a    branch    office    at    its    former 


headquarters.  16300  Harper  In  Detroit.  It  will 
continue  to  be  staffed  by  editorial,  circula- 
tion and  want  ad  departments 

The  new  office  will  make  possible  the 
uniting  for  the  first  time  under  one  roof 
the  operations  of  Michigan's  largest  group  of 
weekly  sxiburban  community  newspapers  In 
addition  to  the  Ave  East  Side  Newspapers, 
the  group  publishes  Macomb  County  edltlon-s 
of  the  Community  News  In  Mount  Clemens 
East  Detroit.  Rosevllle.  Praser.  St.  Clair 
Shores.  Clinton  Township.  W.irren  and  Cen- 
ter Line  Total  weekly  circulation  average 
Is   150  000 

In  addition.  Nathanson  publishes  the 
Northwest  Detrolter.  Southfleld  Record  and 
Oak  Park  News  with  headquarters  at  17311 
W  Seven  Mile  These  three  Northwest  De- 
troit suburban  editions  with  a  comblin-d 
weekly  average  circulation  of  40  000  are  com- 
posed at  the  new  Ten  Mile  headquarters. 

Since  1965.  the  Harper  office  has  served  as 
the  headquarters  for  the  two-county.  13-edl- 
tlon  East  Side  Newspapers  Community  New.s 
group  whi'.e  .i  branch  Macomb  office  was 
maintained,  first  .it  21850  Gratiot  and  then 
at  14614  E  Nine  Mile,  prior  to  the  January 
move  into  the  new  building. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  group  will  be 
housed  in  .i  building  specifically  designed 
and  built  for  Its  publishing  operations. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Nathanson 
emplKislzed  that  "the  fiexlblUty  and  updat- 
ing of  our  facilities  will  allow  us  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growt.h  of  our  Macomb  County 
suburban  editions  and  the  progre.ss  of  our 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County  editions  we  have 
experienced  m  the  past  five  years   ' 

Nucleus  of  the  group  was  the  East  Side 
Shopper  st  irted  bv  Nathanson  in  1939  .is 
the  B,ifit  Jefferson  Shopper 

The  Macomb  C  luntv  editions  of  the  Com- 
mumty  News  were  taken  into  the  group  in 
1962  and  exp.tnded  in  1964  The  Northwest 
editions  were  purchased  In  .April.  1968 

The  modern  I2.0(X)  square-foot  carpeted 
facility  on  Ten  Mile  includes  news  room 
and  general  office  sp.ice  executive  offices, 
conference  room,  lunch  room,  dark  room, 
circulation  library,  storage  area  and  utility 
r'X>m  m  addition  to  the  type-setting  and 
fi;impos;tion  departments 

.^s  soon  ,is  weather  permits,  the  77-c  ir 
p  irking  area  will  be  paved  and  the  area  land- 
scaped 

Thirtt  Years  of  PtrBUSHtNO :  Slants  on  the 
News 

(By  Ben  Nathanson.   president  and 
publisher) 

Almost  30  years  to  the  day  it  is  since  I  ven- 
tured into  the  business  of  publishing  a  com- 
munity newspaper  In  Detroit.  It  was  March 
In  1939  when  the  East  JefTerson  Shopper 
I  later  the  East  Side  Shopper)  came  Into 
being. 

My  office  for  almost  two  years  was  my  1937 
Chevrolet,  and  the  wonderful  Kllcoyne  fam- 
ily who  lived  at  739  Manlstlque  permitted  me 
to  use  their  address  as  a  mailing  location. 
The  paper's  first  business  location  •was  at 
1039  Eastlawn.  then  to  Jefferson  and  CopUn. 
Jefferson  at  Philip.  Mack  at  Alter  road,  and 
In  1965  we  moved  to  Harper  and  Three  Mile 
drive  which  has  been  the  headquarters  for 
our  East  Side  Newspaper/Community  News 
groups  ever  since. 

Branch  offices  since  1965  (now  closed)  were 
operated  from  Gra'-lot  and  S'i  Mile  road  and 
Nine  Mile  road  near  Hayes.  Our  newest 
Northwest  Suburban  Newspmper  group  has 
editorial  and  business  ofSces  at  17311  West 
Seven  Mile  road  near  Southfleld.  The  North- 
west Detrolter.  Oak  Park  News.  Huntington 
Woods  News  and  Southfleld  Record  are  pub- 
lished weekly  from  that  oOlce. 

THE     LONG     SEARCH 

Next  week  the  business  headquarters  of 
our  East  Side  Community  News  groups  will 
be  transferred  to  our  new  12.000  square  foot 
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modem  building  at  17401  East  Ten  Mile  near 
Gratiot  In  East  Detroit.  The  digging,  assem- 
bling and  construction  has  been  under  way 
for  about  a  year,  and  a  year  prior  to  dig- 
ging the  first  shovel  of  dirt.  I  searched  (with 
the  help  of  many  real  estate  experts)  to  And 
a  land  site  large  enough  and  geographically 
suitable  so  that  we  could  house  most  of  our 
East  Side  employees  under  one  roof  and 
efficiently  service  our  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers from  somewhere  near  the  center  of 
our  circulation  area. 

The  dally  newspaper  strike,  construction 
strike,  telephone  strike,  Edison  strike — and 
there  must  have  been  some  other  strikes — 
all  contributed  to  the  delay,  a  most  frus- 
trating experience. 

Now.  at  long  last,  members  of  my  very 
patient  staff  are  about  to  see  another  dream 
come  true  In  our  growth  pattern.  A  new  era 
of  public  service  and  self-fulflllment  Is  about 
to  begin,  and  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  the 
prospects  for  future  growth  are  even  more 
exciting  than  they  were  when  I  was  driving 
by  1937  Chevy. 

A     LOTAL     TKAM 

In  those  days  I  was  pretty  much  all  alone. 
Today  I  am  blessed  with  a  fine,  loyal  team 
of  employees,  almost  100  strong,  plus  almost 
1.000  carrier  boys  who  help  deliver  our  nine 
baste  newspapers  and  15  editions  to  almost 
200.000  families  every  week  in  the  trt-county 
area  In  and  around  Detroit  and  17  suburbs. 

Our  present  Harper-Three  Mile  drive  build- 
ing will  continue  to  be  utilized  (as  a  branch 
office)  for  the  convenience  of  patrons  In 
eastern  Wayne  County  who  desire  to  deliver 
news  Items  In  person  or  pay  bills  personally 
to  our  classified  advertising  or  circulation 
departments.  Service  personnel  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  Harper  branch  as  a  public  con- 
venience dally  from  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and 
Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  for  an  In- 
definite period. 

A  double  telephone  switchboard  with  26 
Incoming  lines  has  been  Installed  at  the  new 
headquarters  building  on  Ten  Mile  road  to 
handle  the  anticipated  Increase  In  phone 
communications  created  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  majority  of  our  staff  Involved  with 
East  Side  and  Community  News  editions. 
Free  parking  areas  to  accommodate  77  cars 
adjacent  to  our  new  building  on  our  two- 
.icres  of  land  has  been  provided  for  cus- 
tomers and  employees. 

UTMOST    IN    COltrORT 

Seven  heating  and  alr-condltloning  zones 
have  been  Installed  in  our  new  facility  which 
IS  designed  to  offer  the  very  best  conifort  for 
employees  and  the  public.  When  It  Is  offi- 
cially completed  In  the  next  few  months,  our 
central  office  building  will  be  carpeted 
throughout  the  Interior  and  asphalted  every- 
where In  the  47.000  square  feet  of  parking 
.irea.  Special  outside  lighting  will  brighten 
the  exterior. 

Our  huge  exterior  sign  was  created  not  only 
to  Identify  our  location,  but  also  to  offer 
passing  -.raffic  the  correct  time  via  a  revolv- 
:ne:  clock.  Beneath  the  time  piece  the  sign 
resembles  a  theatre  marqee  so  that  It  may  be 
used  to  publicize  special  attractions,  Impor- 
t.tnt  community  affairs  and  other  observ- 
.inces.  We  plan  to  make  our  sign  available  to 
ervlce  groups  and  municipal  governments 
^erved  by  our  newspapers.  Advance  reserva- 
•lons  will  be  cleared  by  our  public  service 
uepartment. 

Requests  for  display  space  also  will  be 
honored  on  a  limited  time  basis  to  groups 
'.vho  want  to  utilize  our  large  lobby  area  in- 
side the  new  central  building.  Preference  will 
oe  given  to  organizations  that  do  not  have 
their  own  facility  In  which  to  exhibit  non- 
profit projects  and  programs  near  and  dear  to 
their  hearts. 

HAPPY    COLLECTORS 

Two  years  iigo  when  I  started  to  search  for 
in  existing  building  large  enough  to  house 
"ur  East  Side  staff  and  also  centrally  located 
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In  terms  of  our  total  circulation  coverage,  I 
discovered  how  impractical  It  was.  Therefore, 
I  was  obliged  to  buy  land,  and  fortunately 
I  was  able  to  find  a  suitable  site  not  too  far 
from  Detroit  proper,  which  has  been  our  base 
of  operations  for  so  long.  The  two  acres  I 
found  on  Ten  Mile  and  Macomb  street  is  the 
very  last  two  lots  available  on  Ten  Mile  in 
East  Detroit.  The  City  of  Rosevllle  begins. 
In  fact,  on  the  east  side  of  Macomb  street. 
Furthermore,  the  northern  portion  of  our 
land  (63  feet)  Is  In  Rosevllle.  Thus,  we  are 
■tax  payers  now  in  three  cities:  Detroit,  East 
Detroit  and  Rosevllle.  There's  nothing  like 
making  three  tax  collectors  happy  instead  of 
only  one  I 

Although  the  need  for  centralizing  our  lo- 
cation in  terms  of  our  southern  Macomb 
County  and  eastern  Wayne  County  Interests 
are  concerned  has  been  pressing  for  some 
time  now,  I  feel  it  is  very  important,  too,  for 
our  newspapers  to  be  identified  and  located 
In  Detroit  proper  which  explains  our  reten- 
tion of  branches  at  Harper  and  also  at  West 
Seven  Mile. 

At  least  the  current  move,  I  trust,  will  pro- 
vide us  with  adequate  means  to  serve  our 
various  constituencies  in  the  manner  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  In  the  past,  our 
phenomenal  growth  and  lack  of  foresight  Into 
the  future  created  problems  which  in  effect 
made  ovir  facilities  too  small  almost  the  very 
day  we  moved  into  them.  Enough  Is  enough 
already! 
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credited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Colleges  Is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment  for  us.  Taking  the  High 
School  Department  away  will  destroy  these 
accomplishments  that  we  have  diligently 
tolled  to  obtain. 

We  are  seeking  your  help  as  our  Congress- 
man  to   render   your   service   and   efforts    In 
helping  us  to  maintain  our  school. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

Alice  Gamble. 
PTesident  of  Student  Council. 
Peggie  Form  an. 

Secretary. 
Margretta  Tinslet, 
Student  Council  Adviser. 


PROTEST  THE  CLOSING  OP  THE  ST. 
CLAIR  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
placed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  letters 
from  students  and  parents  whose  school, 
the  St.  Clair  County  Training  School,  is 
being  closed  by  order  of  a  Federal  judge. 
These  students  and  their  parents  do  not 
want  their  school  closed,  and  have  made 
every  effort  to  get  this  idea  across  to 
those  who  have  made  this  decision.  I 
have  received  another  letter  from  the  stu- 
dent council  of  the  school,  and  I  submit 
this  letter  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Pell  Ctty.  Ala.. 

February  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  We,  the  student  body  at 
the  St.  Clalr  County  Training  School,  are 
soliciting  your  assistance  in  helping  to  main- 
tain the  present  status  of  our  school.  Grades 
1-12.  Many  of  us  who  had  our  beginning  at 
the  County  Training  School  would  like  for  it 
to  be  the  school  that  we  could  refer  to  as  "our 
dear  Alma  Mater."  We.  the  Elementary.  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  High  School  students  have 
anticipated  being  the  potential  graduates  of 
this  school. 

Another  one  of  our  basic  concerns  is  that 
we  would  like  to  maintain  our  high  school  so 
there  might  be  one  predominantly  all  Negro 
school  in  St.  Clair  County.  We  feel  that  we 
have  an  outstanding  school,  for  there  are 
many  former  students  who  have  pursued 
higher  goals  in  life  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Every  effort  is  being  done  by  our 
qualified  principal  and  staff  in  providing 
knowledge  and  skills  that  will  help  us  to  be- 
come useful  and  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

The  school  being  accredited  by  the  State 
Department  and  one  of  the  few  schools  ac- 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MD 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  "Potomac"  magazine 
carried  an  excellent  feature  article  by 
Julius  Duscha  highlighting  the  history 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  His  his- 
torical resume  commemorates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  league  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md. 

In  preparing  his  article,  Mr.  Duscha 
WEis  told  that  he  could  never  understand 
the  league  imtil  he  had  seen  one  of  its 
unit  meetings.  This  admonition  led  to 
what  he  described  as  his  very  conspicu- 
ous presence  in  a  family-room  full  of 
women,  when  he  attended  a  recent  imit 
meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  have  shared  this  reporter's  experi- 
ence, both  as  a  State  senator  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  meeting  on  numerous 
occasions  with  units  of  the  county 
league.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  I 
have  been  presented  with  comprehensive, 
well-defined  positions  taken  by  the 
league  which  demonstrates  their  thor- 
ough research  and  systematic  analysis 
on  matters  of  public  concern.  I  have  like- 
wise been  impressed  by  the  personal 
depth  of  understanding  which  these  la- 
dies have  evidenced  in  their  visits  to  my 
congressional  office,  and  the  subsequent 
resolve  to  act  on  the  basis  of  their  find- 
ings. Their  research  is  diligently  pur- 
sued; their  interests  are  broadly  con- 
ceived: and  their  participation  is  zeal- 
ously lived. 

As  the  league  enters  this  period  of  na- 
tional recognition  on  its  50th  year.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleapues 
a  brief  historj-  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Montgomery  County.  Md.  It 
was  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Marie 
Bennett  Memorial  Library  of  the  Mont- 
gomerj'  league,  and  it  confirms  the  things 
I  have  been  saying: 

E.XPERIMENT    IN     PEACEFfL     .^CITATION 

Members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  have  been 
practicing  participatory  tiemocracy  for  half 
a  century.  March.  1969  marks  the  beginning 
of  their  fiftieth  year.  Their  record  is  a  graphic 
reflection  of  the  principle  that  informed,  de- 
termined and  orgaui7ed  citizens  can  pro- 
foundly Influence  the  performance  of  their 
government. 
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They   (5e(?an   In   1930   under  xhe  leadership 
of    *    handful    r.f    ve'.eranii    from    the    woman 
surTra^e  movement    Their  flrst  president  wa.s 
Mrs    I^vlnla  Hauke  Enijle    Her  futher   was  a 
W'iarter     lawyer     who    had     handled     ■^e'.erai 
pnimlnent     t-aaes     Invr.ivlng     the     rlsjhts     ut 
women    Shortly  after   the  Civil   War  he  hrt<l 
sponsored    the    first    woman    attorney    to    be 
afimltted  to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court.   Mls«   Belva   Ux-tcwfxl     Mrs 
Ensfle's   daughter     als<i    nairied    Lavltila.    waa 
Field    Seore'arv    nf    the    NatL.nal    An;erlc;\n 
W'lman      Suffrage      Association      unnl      1920 
when  she  became  Exec.itl.e  Se<-retary  of  the 
I.'^<gue    'f   W'>men   Voters  <.f   Maryland     Ml88 
Engle     Is     still     active    In     'he     Montgomery 
County  League    Also  among  the  early  leaders 
wa.s    Mrs     Eugene   Stevens   of   Bethesda.    who 
later  served  a*  pre-ldent  of  the  lr<al  I'hapter 
It  u  helpful  to  recall  the  p^jUtlcal  climate 
into  which   the  L«ague  of  Women   Voters  of 
Montgomery   County   waa  born    In   many  re- 
spects    Montgomery    County    in    1930    repre- 
sented Maryland  In  miniature    even  as  Mary- 
land   has   been   called    the   United   States   in 
pslnlature     The    county's    Iocafl(jn    between 
coastal  plain  and  mountains,  between  north 
and  south    astride  Bradd<<-lc  s  Road  to  Cum- 
b^rlan*  »nd    the   west     between    the   pxjrt   of 
Bwl'liin'te    and    areas    whose    commerce    It 
served    and  adjacent  to  the  nations  capital, 
brought    together    within    the    county    atti- 
tudes and  pa-ssloos  from  all  over  the  nation 
These  often  enriched  and  sometimes  divided 
the  populace 

Most  ot  the  county  was  rather  typical  of 
r urai  agricultural  America,  but  the  rapidly 
growing  population  clooe  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  overwhelmingly  made  up  of 
urban -oriented  btislness  and  professional 
people  and  g-jvernment  workers  The  county 
ctjntalned  active  supp<:irters  jf  women  s 
rlghta  and  their  opponents  There  were  ad- 
vocates of  Negro  rlghtj  and  their  opponenu 
There  waa  then,  as  now  an  uncommon  diver- 
sity in  the  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds 
of  'he  population. 

In  1919  female  sufTrage  had  been  one  of 
the  more  heated  Issues  In  the  local  elections 
While  party  platforms  and  statewide  candi- 
dates discussed  the  Issue  In  ternis  of  state's 
rlgh'-d.  candidates  for  local  office  reflected  a 
strong  local  southern  influence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  of  Negro  women  In  the 
state  and  declarations  of  support  for  suf- 
frage for  white  women  only  Thus  the  notion 
of  women  engaging  in  politics  at  this  time 
not  only  prov<jiied  wrath  among  ..ipp^ments 
of  female  suffrage,  but  also  involved  the 
racial  Issue  The  Maryland  League  '^f  W.jmen 
Voters  had  Neicro  members  from  Its  very  be- 
ginning .and  Included  them  in  their  lunch- 
eon meetings  In  Baltimore  hotels  which  were 
otherwl.se  segregated 

In  those  days,  women  s  activities  beyond 
the  home  were  limited  mainly  to  the  virl- 
ous  ladles  aid  societies  and  women  s  clubs. 
the  Daughters  of  the  .American  Revolution 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  For 
the  reform  minded,  there  were  the  Women  s 
Christian  Temperar.ce  Union,  which  met 
quite  regularly  and  the  Antl-Saloon  League 
Many  business  Interests  were  uneasy  Not 
surprisingly  the  liquor  Interests  felt,  with 
some  Justification,  that  women  had  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  prohibition  movement 
which  convlncetl  them  that  women  were  n..pt 
to  be  trusted  with  the  vote  Thus  a  certain 
audacity  and  courage  waa  required  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
Montgomery  County  m  1920 

The  Montgomery  League,  functioning  as  a 
component  of  the  Maryland  League,  i^rmtrlb- 
u'^d  'X)  the  nationwide  effort  to  teach  women 
how  to  use  the  vote  and  to  improve  condi- 
tions In  their  community  by  conducUng 
local  citizenship  schools,  get-out-the-vote 
drives  and  studies  of  county  government 
They  urged  their  representatives  in  Corsgre.ss 
and  the  General  Assembly  to  supp«jrt  legisla- 
tion in  the  fields  of  education,  heaith.  legal 
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status    if  Women,  and  child  welfare    to  name 
a  few 

From  this  tiny  beginning  waa  to  grow  the 
third    largest    local    Leaifue    In    the    country, 
ranked    behind   only   .New   York   City  and   Los 
.Angeles     F'^r    nearly    two    decades     however 
they  continued  as  a  small    Informally  orga- 
nized  Kroup    if   leas   than    100    Some  of   their 
leaders  during  the  thlrtlHs  were    .Mrs   Herman 
WlLson     Mrs     Gilbert    Or.jBvenor,    -Mrs     V     L 
Elllcott     '  dauKliter-ln-Jaw     of     Mrs      Charles 
Elllcott  of  Baltlmorj.  president  of  the  Mary- 
land   I*ag\ie    Its    flrst    eighteen    years  i  .    Mrs 
Walte.-    Perry      Mrs     .Mordecal    Ezeklal.    Mrs 
Ra>-mond  Clapper  and   .Mrs    John   C    Living- 
ston    They    prodded    lix-al    officials    and    ex- 
amined   government     functions     ftrst     hand 
sometimes    asking    embarrassing    questions 
Their   flndlngs   were   reported    back   to   their 
members     to   the   pre.sa   and    to   anyone   who 
would   listen    Slowly   tlie  masculine   hiwtlllty 
and    suspicion    receded    as    their    reputation 
for  careful    objective  work  took  root 

The  local  group  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what insulated  from  the  more  devastating 
effe<:tB  of  the  depre.salon  nevertheless,  the 
late  thirties  did  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
surge  of  growth  and  .u-tlvlty  In  1W38  the 
League  t<x>k  ita  first  step  In  what  was  to 
become  a  ten-year  successful  campaign  to  do 
nothing  leas  than  to  revolutionize  the  coun- 
ty's government  That  effort  Is  still  remem- 
bered .la  a  classic  episode  In  the  I,eague  s 
hlstor; 

The  headlines  of  the  times  testify  to  the 
I.eague  8  participation  In  this  campaign,  but 
are  no  measure  of  the  scope  of  that  partici- 
pation First,  the  I^eague  endorsed  the  Coun- 
ty Civic  Federation's  call  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners for  a  professLiiial  study  of  the 
local  government  Hie  League  had  Just  com- 
pleted a  two-year  study  of  it-s  own  which  had 
convinced  Its  members  that  major  changes 
were  In  order  When  the  Commissioners 
yielded  to  this  request,  the  League  was  one 
of  the  groups  which  urged  them  to  accept 
the  offer  of  ihe  Brookings  Institution  to 
make  the  study  for  a  nominal  charge  Care- 
ful review  of  the  Brookings  Report  in  1^41 
prompted  the  League  to  call  for  a  charter 
providing  for  Uk-al  self-government  under  a 
council-manager  system  with  a  merit  system 
for  county  employees. 

The    Leagues    organizational    ability    was 
put  U)  work,  sometimes  independently,  some- 
times    'through     the     .Montgomery     County 
Charter  Committee   Members  gathered  signa- 
tures    They    manned    the   Speakers'    bureau 
They  produced   fliers  and   b.HjkJets  and  dis- 
tributed  them    A  Ave  "man'-  Charter  Board 
'Aiia   elected     onslsung   i,f    four   men   and    .» 
past    president    of    the    League     The    whole 
League   waa  galvanized  into  acUon.   The  op- 
position waa  entrenched  and  formidable   Tlie 
charter  which  the  Board  drafted  in  1943  was 
narrowly  defeated   In   the    1944  elecUon    but 
.i  new  campaign  waa  begun  Immediately   The 
^ame  difficult  process  was  e.ssenUally  repeated 
and  prxluced   the  charter  that  was  adopted 
m  1948   Another  former  League  president  was 
electwl  to  serve  on  the  first  County  Council 
The  Lea^fue  trtily  came  of  age  during  this 
lung  fight   I'^  membership  doubled  and  then 
redoub.ed   Its  place  in  county  affairs  waa  now 
firmly  establKshed    The  emphaals  In  its  pro- 
gram  shifted    beyond    the   confines   of  more 
'radltlonal     feminine     interests     in     *elfare 
education  and  health  toward  broader  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  such  as  planning  and 
zoning,    constitutional    reform,    civil    rights, 
and    international     pf>lttlcjil    and    economic 
relations     It    accelerated    lu    metamorphosis 
from  a  feminist  organization  Into  one  which 
by  the  early  sixties  could  adopt  the  slogan 
"one     man.     one     vote'     without     a     second 
thought    Ita  Internal  ■,rganlzatlon  had  been 
restructured   from   the  national  board  down 
to  the  neigh btjrhixxl  units 

Broad  membership  participation  was  built 
into  the  structure  Every  member  had  a 
responaibillty    to   help    to    cho<j«e    items    for 
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study,  to  inform  herself  and  to  help  to  make 
policy  decisions  The  organization  precluded 
the  reliance  on  a  few  experts  to  study  prob- 
lems and  boards  of  directors  to  establish 
policy  The  new  structure  sacrlfled  the  capac- 
ity for  quick  action  In  order  to  gain  .i 
capacity  for  more  effective  action  This  prac- 
tice Is  sometimes  Infuriating  to  groups  urg- 
ing the  League  to  dash  off  and  right  which- 
ever wrong  IS  troubling  them  meet  at  the 
moment  They  And  Is  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  effectiveness  which  they  admire  Is 
the  result  of  painstaking  concentration  on 
carefully  .selected  items 

The  methods  of  operation  developed  and 
refined  during  the  charter  fight  were  applied 
U)  a  series  of  other  local  causes  Since  an 
essential  element  in  these  methods  Includes 
working  with  other  groups  wherever  possi- 
ble, the  League  certainly  can  not  claim  sole 
credit  for  all  the  reforms  which  It  sponsorefl 
However  many  League  objectives  have  been 
realized.  Including  (Da  county  library  sys- 
tem. (2)  a  merit  system  for  county  employee.s 
I  with  a  league  member  on  the  first  Person- 
nel Board  1 .  1 3  I  a  county  operated  Junior  col- 
lege. i4i  an  elected  school  board.  (5)  transi- 
tion to  integrated  schools  without  the  ne- 
ceR.s|ty  for  local  court  action.  (6|  more  local 
control  .iver  state  established  bl-counfv 
agencies  for  planning,  parks,  water  and 
sanitation,  and  (7)  a  strong  local  open  hous- 
ing ordinance 

Its  work  has  helped  to  achieve  many  trl- 
timphs  in  the  continuous  effort  for  better 
land  use  planning,  excellence  and  efficiency 
In  the  public  schools,  a  rapid  rail  iran.--it 
system,  fair  and  adequate  housing  for  al. 
citizens.  resf)onslve  and  responsible  countv 
government,  better  park  and  recreation  .serv- 
ices, and  conservation  of  water  resource.^ 
While  pushing  for  these  measures  on  the 
local  level,  it  haa  maintained  lui  active  par- 
ticipation In  national,  state  and  metropwUtan 
area  programs  on  matters  pertaining  t  i 
foreign  policy,  human  and  natural  resources, 
fair  representation,  fiscal  reform,  state  con- 
stitution and  so  on. 

Crod  forgives,  man  forgets,  but  a  woman 
remembers  forever.  "  quoted  one  candidate 
at  a  I^eague  candidates  meeting  In  Mont- 
gomery County  over  twenty-five  years  ago 
.So  that  all  citizens,  not  Just  women,  may 
know  a  candidate's  position  before  an  elec- 
tion, and  not  let  him  forget  It  afterward,  the 
League  has  always  maintained  an  extensive 
voters'  service  program.  Before  each  election 
It  publishea  a  Voters'  Guide  which  Includes 
a  list  of  polling  places,  an  objective  analysi.s 
of  each  referendiun  question,  and  Informa- 
Uon  supplied  by  the  candidate*  about  their 
background  and  their  stands  on  key  issues 
It  conducts  candidates  meetings  which  reg- 
ularly offer  the  public  a  view  of  candidates 
from  all  parties  and  factions  on  a  neutral 
platform  It  makes  Information  on  registra- 
tion and  voting  available  through  flyers,  pub- 
lic media  and  a  telephone  service  at  Its 
office 

Between  elections  the  League  publishes 
booklets  such  <is  Its  "Know  Your  County.' 
which  has  been  used  as  a  text  by  the  public 
schools.  "Equality  of  Opportunity,"  and 
Housing  in  Montgomery  County."  it  maln- 
t-al ns  a  speakers  bureau,  sends  observers  !■ 
meetings  of  public  bodies,  and  conducts  'pi  - 
see  trips"  to  County  Council  sessions,  the 
State  House,  the  U  S  Capitol  and  the  Unltea 
Nations  in  New  York. 

.A  steady  stream  of  League  graduates  has 
flowed  Into  party  politics  and  public  office 
They  have  taken  positions  In  the  Maryland 
Senate,  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Circuit 
Court,  the  County  Council,  the  Board  .f 
Education,  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  innumerable  other  boards,  commissions 
and  committees  and  operating  level  p)ositlons 
in  goverrunent  and  politics. 

Presidents  of  the  League  of  W^omen  Voters 
of  Montgomery  County  since  1940  have  been 
the  following;  Mrs.  Q.  Mlnler  Hostetler.  Mrs. 
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POad  Bryan  Morehouse,  Mrs.  I>an  Dln- 
woodey.  Mrs  Durward  V.  Sandlfer.  Mrs. 
Prank  R  Garfield.  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Hlmstead, 
Mrs.  James  R  Hemingway,  Mrs.  James  V. 
Bennett.  Mrs  Thomas  Lee  Smith,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Rohr  Mrs  Thomas  G.  Casey,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A  Schell.  Mrs  Mayhew  Derryberry.  Mrs. 
William  N   Oarrott.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Y.  Cole. 

In  a  few  words,  what  does  it  all  mean? 
What  is  the  essence  of  "the  League"  In  Mont- 
gomery County?  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
Is  a  nonpartisan  organization  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  political  responsibility 
through  Informed  and  active  citizen  partici- 
pation In  government.  It  believes  in  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  individual  liberties 
established  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  It  takes  action  on  governmental 
measures  and  policies  In  the  public  Interest. 
It  does  not  support  or  oppose  any  political 
party  or  candidate.  Membership  Is  open  to 
anyone  who  subscribes  to  Its  purp>ose  and 
policy.  'Voting  members  must  be  women  citi- 
zens of  voting  age, 

.Applications  of  these  principles  means  that 
league  members  are  encouraged  to  become 
Involved  In  the  party  of  their  choice,  but 
that  tho.se  who  hold  leadership  pKMltlons  or 
represent  the  League  before  the  public  may 
not  participate  In  partisan  affairs.  It  means 
that  within  the  League,  allegiance  to  demo- 
cratic principles  Is  almost  spiritual  In  nature. 
Those  with  treasured  myths  about  women's 
organizations  should  take  note.  Young  radi- 
cals revolting  against  the  notion  that  "the 
clothes  makes  the  man"  should  take  note. 
Among  League  members,  the  clothes  do  not 
make  the  woman,  nor  does  the  accent,  nor 
ancestors,  nor  Income,  nor  creed,  nor  aca- 
demic attainment.  There  is  an  Incredible  dis- 
interest :n  anything  about  one  except  for 
v^hat  she  has  done  in  the  League — lately. 
Here  Is  a  mechanism  whereby  unbelievably 
diverse  personalities  work  harmoniously  to- 
ward common  interests.  One  might  call  It  a 
laboratory  m  participatory  politics. 

Does  forty-nine  years  of  experimentation 
justify  Its  continued  existence?  At  least 
twelve  hundred  women  In  Montgomery 
County  would  answer.  "Yes!"  They  believe 
that  the  ever  Increasing  complexity  of  life 
in  general  and  government  in  particular 
make  It  ever  more  vital  for  Individual  cltl- 
.ens  to  have  a  program  which  offers  system- 
atic analysis  and  action  on  matters  of  broad 
public  pwUcy.  This  challenge  they  take  as 
their  assignment  from  society  for  the  next 
fifty  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HlB  tragic  death  by  fire  Is  a  deeply  felt  loss 
to  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  Our 
profound  sympathy  goes  to  his  family. 
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JAMES  K.  NORTHAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
permission  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star,  pub- 
lished on  March  12,  1969. 

This  tribute  is  too  eloquent  to  be  ex- 
panded. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jim  Northam  was  a  warm,  good  friend 
to  my  father  and  me.  And,  along  with 
the  rest  of  our  fellow  Hoosiers,  we  are 
diminished  by  his  loss. 

James  K.  Northam 

James  K.  Northam  seiTed  the  legal  profee- 
"-lon,  his  state  and  his  country  with  acuity 
and  Insight  born  of  study,  experience, 
knowledge  and  reflection  about  people  and 
the  things  they  live  by.  He  waa  scholarly, 
observant  and  Individualistic,  a  witty  ana- 
l'>st  of  human  events,  a  keen  student  of 
\vorld  aff.Tlrs.  a  man  with  a  sense  of  history 
and  style. 


"LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR" 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  of  major  disaster  in  the  33d  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  when 
floods  virtually  wiped  out  whole  commu- 
nities, it  occurred  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues might  like  to  see  the  kind  of 
people-to-people  programs  that  de- 
veloped out  of  nowhere.  It  is  this  kind  of 
"Love  Thy  Neighbor"  attitude  which 
solves  problems  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bulletin 
which  I  took  from  a  bulletin  board  in  a 
residential  area  which  suffered  more  than 
$1  million  in  home  loss  alone  during  the 
flood: 

March  7.  1969. 
To:  Dunlap  Acres  Residents. 
From:  Joe  Mulder.  Yucalpa  Valley  Park  and 
Recreation  District.  Volunteer  Director, 
13th  Street  and  Avenue  E,  Dunlap  Com- 
mand Post,  Telephone  797-8882. 

Hi  Neighbor:  I'm  happy  to  have  time  to 
stop  and  Jot  a  few  lines  for  your  Information 
on  the  progress  of  the  clean  up  and  digging 
In  your  neighborhood.   Progress  looks  good. 

Owners  of  flood  damaged  properties  which 
have  not  been  re-appralsed  should  notify 
the  county  assessor's  office  "as  quickly  as 
possible"  In  order  to  obtain  assessment  re- 
ductions for  1969. 

Please  check  with  me  before  hiring  heavy 
equipment   to   make   sure   the   price   Is   fair. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  thank  my  volunteer  staff — 
Bob  Mulder,  who  has  been  working  side  by 
side  with  me  and  the  Red  Cross  volunteers. 
Barbara  De  Roo,  Joyce  Nehlsen,  Natalie 
Sanchez  and  Inga  Wilkes.  Barbara,  Joyce  and 
Natalie  came  to  us  from  Redlands  and  Inga 
is  your  own  neighbor  from  15th  Street.  I'm 
sure  you  know  these  gals  by  now.  You  can 
recognize  them  by  their  Red  Cross  arm  bands. 

It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  have 
made  the  progress  that  we  have  without  the 
help  of  the  Marines — many  of  those  boys  have 
served  one  or  more  tours  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. Thank  you  for  your  nelghborllness  to 
our  Marine  helpers — 1st  Pit,  B  Co.  Hq,  Btry, 
5th  P.A.  Gr  Marine  Corps  Base.  29  Palms. 
Calif.  92278.  That's  the  address  In  case  you 
want  to  thank  them  personally.  Now  that  the 
danger  to  life  and  Umb  Is  over  the  Marines 
must  return  to  military  duty. 

Rev.  T.  'White  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  let  the  Command  Post 
be  headquartered  In  his  office.  We  do  thank 
him.  There  are  so  many  people  to  thank  for 
their  time,  talent  and  donations  I  don't  know 
where  to  start.  We  will  list  our  friends  on 
another  bulletin. 

We  do  have  large  amounts  of  clothing, 
bedding,  household  Items  which  your  friends 
have  donated  to  us  for  your  use.  Please  come 
and  get  these  things  as  we  need  the  space 
for  more  donations  that  have  already  been 
offered.  These  items  are  stored  at  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Church  on  15th  St.  and  Avenue 
E,  the  Free  Methodist  Church  on  13th  St.  and 
Ave.  E,  and  also  the  Yucalpa  Valley  Welfare 
on  Avenue  B  west  of  California  Street.  There 
Is  no  charge. 

Ruth  Tator  and  Stephanie  Stephens.  Red 
Cross  Case  workers  are  stationed  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Church,  Ave.  E  &  15th  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  pjn.  to  help  flood  victims  that  are 


destitute.  We  thank  Rev.  Flke  for  the  use 
of  his  church. 

Well,  it's  back  to  work  and  thanks  to  the 
Yucalpa  Valley  Presbyterian  Church  for  get- 
ting this  bulletin  out. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  meat  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  are  supposedly  controlled 
by  Public  Law  88-482,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1964.  This  law  has  been  very  inade- 
quate. Today  meat  imports  are  coming  in 
over,  under,  through,  and  around  this  so- 
called  meat  import  control  law.  The  so- 
called  yardstick  knowTi  as  the  adjusted 
base  quota  provides  only  the  minimum  of 
protection  on  the  quantity  of  fresh  or 
chilled  beef  that  is  imported,  and  none  at 
all  on  the  preserved  or  canned  beef.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  material  assistance  as  a 
warranty  to  our  economically  oppressed 
rural  citizens  by  strengthening  the  act 
of  1964  and  to  broaden  the  species  and 
kinds  of  meat  which  can  come  under  im- 
port quotas. 

My  bill  maintains  the  same  adjusted 
base  quota  of  725.400.000  pounds  of  meat. 
But  my  legislation  would  include  under 
this  725.4  million  pwunds.  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  lambs;  fresh,  chilled  or 
frozen  meat  of  swine;  all  beef  and  pork 
sausages,  whether  or  not  in  airtight  con- 
tainers; prepared  or  preserx'ed  pork;  and 
lastly,  prepared  or  preserved  beef  and 
veal.  These  items  are  added  to  those  few 
which  are  now  included  under  Public  Law 
88-482.  namely  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
meat  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep. 

Although  the  policy  of  Congress  as 
stated  in  the  law,  specified  the  quantities 
of  beef,  veal,  and  certain  mutton  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  imported,  no  statutory' 
provision  exists  to  check  such  imports 
unless  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates, in  advance,  that  the  volume  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  adiusted  base  quota 
by  10  percent.  This  language  has  made 
it  possible  for  an  extra  10  percent  of  for- 
eign meats  to  come  in  the  United  States, 
above  the  quota. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  these  addi- 
tional imports  and  would  forbid  im- 
portation of  the  specified  meats  above  the 
725.4-million  pound  total.  It  would  not 
be  necessar5'  for  the  Secretarj-  to  make 
any  estimates  before  these  imports  could 
be  checked.  By  this  bill,  the  quota  would 
be  imposed  by  the  law  itself,  and  would 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  Secretary's 
estimate. 

Tliis  proposal  would  also  require  that 
no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  products 
imported  each  year  would  be  allowed  on 
the  market  during  any  one  calendar 
quarter.  This  would  protect  asainst  flood- 
ing the  domestic  market  duriup  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time.  Finally,  my  bill 
provides  that  offshore  purchases  of  meat 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  the  u.se  of 
our  troops  at  home  or  abroad  shall  be 
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charged  a^alivst  the  quota  applicable  to 
such  meat. 

Meat  imports  into  the  United  States 
had  a  value  of  $763  million  in  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1968.  representing  a  15-per- 
c^nt  increase  over  the  previous  year  A 
total  of  1.128.000.000  pounds  of  beef  and 
veal  were  imported  m  1968,  with  a  value 
of  $485  million  In  1967.  this  figure  was 
979  million  pounds  and  had  a  value  of 
$404  million.  Increases  were  noted  in 
all  three  categories  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  beef,  both  in  volume  and  in  value. 

In  the  area  of  pork.  $169  million  were 
imported  in  1968  as  compared  to  $1.57 
million  in  1967:  fresh  lamb  doubled  from 
S4  million  to  $8  million;  and  fresh  mut- 
ton also  increased  in  value  of  Imports 
from  514  1  million  to  $15  5  million  The 
average  value  per  pound  of  imported  beef 
was  42  cents  while  canned  pork,  usually 
as  shoulders  or  canned  hams  were  im- 
ported at  75  cents  per  pound 

The  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  a  total  of  61.3  9  million 
B0Unc{s-0f  meat  subject  to  the  narrow 
limitations  of  Public  Law  88-482  entered 
the  United  States  in  1965  This  figure 
grew  to  823  4  million  pounds  In  1966, 
894  9  million  pounds  m  1967  and  to  a 
whopping  1.001  million  pounds  last  year. 
All  without  once  having  to  implement 
quotas  as  all  of  the.se  totals  were  well 
wnthln  the  annual  10  percent  guaranteed 
growth  as  defined  :n  the  present  inept 
law 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
permit  hearings  on  the  need  for  amend- 
ing the  present  law  so  that  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  some  limited  pro- 
tection to  a  ven,-  vital  segment  of  our 
society,  that  of  the  rural  food  producer 


MISS  ALICE  M    ISELY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue:iday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  .\licc 
M    Isely.  of  Wichita.  Kans..  who  was  a 
highly   respected   teacher  and   librarian 
for  many  years,  passed  awav  last  week 
She  was  103  years  old. 

About  a  year  ago  I  visited  with  Miss 
Isely  in  her  home  She  was  interested  and 
concerned  m  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
She  had  written  to  me  many  times  in 
rect-nt  years  e.xpre.ssing  her  views  on  leg- 
islation and  other  matters  affecting  our 
country  Miss  Isely  was  a  dedicated 
American  citizen,  and  I  might  add.  she 
was  proud  of  her  republicanism. 

She  had  served  as  librarian  at  Fair- 
mount  College  in  Wichita  for  33  years. 
Born  m  St  Joseph,  Mo  .  Miss  Isely  helped 
organize  Sunday  .school  classes  for  the 
Congregational  Church  m  Utah  and 
Colorado  After  12  years  in  that  area,  .she 
went  to  New  England  where  .she  was  a 
teacher,  speaker,  and  assistant  to  Con- 
gregational ministers 

Mi.ss  Isely  was  librarian  at  Fairmount 
and  tlu-  University  of  Wichita  from  1911 
to  1935 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  I.sely  family  has  contributed  much 
to  the  history  of  Karusas.  Her  brother, 
BIlss  Isely.  was  the  author  of  Kansas  his- 
tory te.xtb<K)ks.  and  a  sister,  Mrs  Lydia 
Wellman.  was  the  mother  of  authors 
Paul  and  Manley  Wade  Wellman. 

Alice  Isely  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  her 


March  18,  1969 


HUMANITARIAN    WAITRESS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP   mklahoma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  and  longtime  friends.  Miss 
Virgip  White,  of  Kingston.  Okla..  was 
recently  honored  as  winner  of  the  1968 
Lake  Texoma  .Association  Humanitarian 
.Award  for  her  devotion  to  the  lake  and 
the  people  who  live  around  it.  An  inter- 
esting article  describing  Miss  White  and 
her  work  appeared  in  Oklahoma's  Orbit, 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  which  is  publi.shed  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla..  on  .March  2.  1969. 

The  article  was  written  by  .Mr.  Vernon 
B  Snell  and  reads  us  follows: 

HlMANFTARIAN       WaITBESS 

I  By  Vernon  B   Snell  > 
There  are  more  faceUs  Ui  Vlrgle  Whlte'.s  un- 
selRsh  life  than  there  iire  catfish  In  Catflsh 
B.iv 

M1.S.S  White  Is  the  pmpular  Kingston  wait- 
ress who  received  a  check  for  $1,000  recent- 
ly as  the  winner  of  the  1968  Lake  Texoma 
.Association's  Humanltari:in  .Award  lor  her 
.levotlon  to  the  lake  and  the  people  who  live 
in  Texomaland 

Compliments  paid  to  the  sprightly  little 
Lake  Texoma  Lodge  waitress  .it  the  awards 
ceremony  and  since  would  till  a  book  They 
already  have  tilled  a  scrapbook  complied  for 
her  by  friends,  and  she  has  enough  letters, 
cards,  teleffranis  and  citations  left  over  to  fill 
another  big  one 

Call  -Albert  of  Mc.Alester,  house  majority 
leader  in  the  US.  Congress,  wrote  to  the 
I-ike  Texomii  -Association  .ibout  the  award. 
You  can't  be  ;iround  Vlrgle  but  a  few 
minutes  without  her  saying  something  good 
about  Ijuiie  Texoma.'   he  said 

■Such  etters  came  from  the  rich  and  the 
;M><,r  Ihcy  umc  fri-m  It  dov  CJeorge  Nigh. 
from  former  Gov  Itiiymond  Gary,  from 
Gladys  Erlckson  of  the  Chicago  -American 
and  from  a  man  named  V  G  Olson  uf  Pecan 
Gap,  Texas,  who  has  been  taking  his  family 
to  Uike  rexLima  since  1945 

Mrs.  Boyce  Harkey.  wife  of  the  lodge 
manager,  introduced  Vlrgle  at  the  awards 
dinner,  held  at  the  iwank  Tanglewood  Hills 
Country  Club  on  the  Texas  side  of  Lake 
Texoma. 

"Many  persons  have  diverse  abilities."  she 
said,  but  few  as  many  as  Vlrgle  Whlt«  Who 
else  can  wait  on  50  persons  emclently,  mak- 
ing all  of  them  feel  they  are  receiving  her 
special  attention?  Write  a  newspaper  col- 
umn.' Be  .1  politician'  Converse  with  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life?  Be  a  lover  of  nature 
and  ammala  and  still  have  lime  to  promote 
the  interests  of  youth'' 

The  dedication  Vlrgle  has  displayed 
through  the  years  Is  rare,  and  what  she  has 
done  has  nut  t)een  for  her  betterment  finan- 
cially or  otherwise  If  she  had  a  million  dol- 
lars she  d  give  every  dime  of  It  away  Her 
greatest    attribute    is    self-confldence." 


Vlrgle  White  is  a  one-woman  humane  so- 
ciety. She's  always  finding  a  dog  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  abandoned  or  Injured  by  a  car. 
and  taking  him  to  a  Durant  veterinarian  for 
repairs  When  the  dog  Is  able  to  travel,  there's 
another   pet   in    the   While   household. 

She  has  four  dogs  right  now.  and  not  long 
ago  she  was  giving  a  home  to  seven,  along 
with  six  catj 

Vlrgle  White  was  born  four  miles  south  of 
where  Texoma  Lodge  Is  today  She  Isn't  about 
to  say  when  Her  father  was  Joe  White,  a 
farmer  who  was  part  Cherokee  Indian 

She  and  her  two  sisters  walked  two  miles 
to  school  at  WoodvlUe.  a  community  which 
was  moved  to  higher  ground  when  Lake 
Te.xoma  was  built.  Vlrgle  finished  high  school 
there. 

"No  family  was  poorer  than  we  were."  says 
Vlrgle.  who  remembers  that  she  and  her 
sisters  used  to  go  fishing  with  their  father 
liuitead  of  attending  parties 

"We  didn't  have  party  clothes  In  tho.se 
days.  We  were  poor,  but  we  didn't  know  It  " 

How  does  she  come  to  know  so  niany  peo- 
ple? "I've  always  wanted  to  know  what  made 
them  tick    So  I've  tried  to  find  out." 

One  of  her  pet  projects  Is  the  Kingston 
Youth  and  Civic  Club  She  gave  the  club 
the  land  on  which  Its  building  now  stands 
Actually,  the  club  paid  her  for  the  lot,  but 
she  turned  the  money  back  Into  the  building 
fund 

Miss  White  is  leader  of  the  Happy  Hour 
Blue  Birds,  and  has  been  slnoe  1961.  She 
helpe<l  organize  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
the  Little  L€<ague  baseball  team  at  Kingston 
"I  help  with  the  kids"  Is  the  way  she  de- 
scribes her  baseball  activities.  Among  other 
things  she  goes  to  all  practice  sessions  and 
helps  transport  the  boys  to  game  in  the 
Madlll  league 

Vlrgle  is  a  little  dynamo  who  goee  to  bed 
at  midnight,  gets  up  at  5  am  and  Is  on  the 
go  all  the  time  She  has  never  been  seriously 
111  In  her  life 

She  h;vs  no  Intention  of  retiring  "I  Intend 
to  work  until  the  dav  I  die  I  do." 


H.R.  9157— A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  KING  COUNTY,  WASH. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  .ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing,  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pelly,  of  Washington,  a  bill— H.R. 
9157— for  the  relief  of  King  Countv, 
Wash. 

This  bill  is  introduced  by  request.  .A 
copy  of  the  letter  requesting  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  is  included  with  these 
remarks: 

Ki.NG  County  Commissioners. 
Seattle.  W'a.i/i  ,  February  3, 1969 
Re  King  County'.s  Request  for  Private  Legis- 
lation. Federal  -Aviation  Administration 
-Matter 
Hon.  Brock  Aoams. 

VS.  Repre-icntative.  House  Office  Buildtiig. 
Washingtori  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  -Adams:  The  under- 
signed request  your  support  Ui  .seeking  the 
passage  of  private  legislation,  which  In  ef- 
fect would  relieve  King  County  of  Its  obli- 
gation to  return  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration $158.30183.  said  sum  being 
principal  and  Interest  on  a  grant-in-aid  de- 
fault 

-May  we  clarify  that  this  is  not  an  Indebted- 
ness In  the  way  of  un  assessment  against  the 
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Boeing  ComfMiny.  but  rather  it  Is  pre-paid 
rent  at  a  fixed  annual  rate  ot  925,000  on 
Boeing's  leased  premises  at  Boeing  Field. 

.'Vs  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Acting  Air- 
port Manager  John  Tobln,  King  County  is 
embarking  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  up- 
grade the  facility  to  make  It  a  safer  and 
more  efficient  operation  and  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  community.  This  »25,000  will 
necessarily  reduce  the  Airport  Fund  accord- 
ingly, and  coiUd  seriously  curtail  these  Im- 
provements These  monies  are  desperately 
needed,  as  King  County  Airport  will  not  re- 
ceive Federal  Air  Airport  Program  (F-A.A.P.) 
grants  In  1969. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest.  Any  ef- 
forts made  by  you  on  behalf  of  Kings  County 
are  very  much  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Board  or  County  Commissioners, 
Kino  County,  Wash., 

John  T.  O'Brien,  Chairman. 

Ed  Munro.  Commissioner. 

John  D.  Spellman,  Commissioner. 


FIVE  FOOD  CHAINS  IN  ATLANTA 
HALT  SALE  OP  GRAPES 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  five  major  food  chains  in  At- 
lanta recently  halted  sales  of  California 
table  grapes  In  response  to  the  national 
boycott  farmworkers  are  sustaining 
against  growers  who  stubbornly  refuse  to 
sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  with 
their  union,  the  United  Farm  'Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO.  Simi- 
lar response  to  the  boycott  in  cities 
across  the  country  is  strong  evidence 
that  by  and  large,  Americans  believe  that 
f  aiTnworkers  should  have  the  same  rights 
and  protections  under  the  law  to  form 
unions  that  workers  in  most  other  in- 
dustries have.  The  action  of  the  Atlanta 
food  chains  is  especially  significant,  for  it 
was  reportedly  made  in  the  face  of  a  so- 
called  "buy  grapes"  drive  mounted  by 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  took  a  special  kind  of  courage, 
and  deserves  wide  recognition.  Accord- 
ingly, I  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  story  from  the  AFLr-CIO  News 
about  it,  as  follows: 

IivE  Food  Chains  in  Atlanta  Halt  Sale  of 
Grapes 
Atlanta. — Five   big   food   Ftore   chains   In 
.•\tlanta  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  Cali- 
fornia grapes  at  the  urging  of  local  clergy- 
men and  a  citizens'  committee  set  up  to  sup- 
port the  boycott  campaign  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
The   food   chains   acted   in   defiance   of   a 
buy  grapes"  counter -campaign  led  by  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee. 

Leading  the  grapes  boycott  drive  were  the 
Atlanta  Committee  to  Support  the  California 
Farm  Workers  and  the  Concerned  Clergy, 
made  up  of  50  local  ministers,  priests  and 
rabbis.  TTielr  efforts  led  to  halting  of  grapes 
.s.iles  by  the  A  &  P.  Big  Apple,  Colonial,  Kro- 
ger and  Wlnn-Dlxle  stores- 
Earlier,  major  chains  in  Chicago  and  De- 
troit announced  they  would  no  longer  carry 
California  grapes  and  mayors  of  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  Joined  with  the  cbief  executives 
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of  other  major  cities  In  halting  purchase  of 
California  grapes  by  city  Institutions. 

The  boycott,  launched  by  the  Farm  Work- 
ers alter  California  table  grape  growers  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  right  of  their  workers 
to  union  representation,  has  the  backing  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 


RODNEY  ASKS  MAGAZINE  PUB- 
LISHERS TO  CURB  SALESGIRLS 
PEDDLING  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
■VIETNAM   VETERANS    IN    HAWAII 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  return  to  the  subject  of  mag- 
azine subscription  sales  today  to  direct 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  magazine  pub- 
lishing and  subscription  sales  industries. 

I  have  addressed  my  colleagues  many 
times  in  recent  weeks  to  call  attention 
to  deceptive  and  blatantly  fraudulent 
practices  which  are  used  by  companies 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. 

Today,  I  publicly  appeal  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  magazine  publishers  and  the 
organizations  which  sell  their  product 
to  immediately  call  off  the  vultures  who 
are  seeking  out  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  'Vietnam  as  their  prey. 

A  letter  written  by  the  mother  of  an 
American  serviceman  in  'Vietnam  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  She  explains 
that  her  son,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ha- 
waii on  a  brief  rest  and  rehabilitation 
leave  from  the  combat  zone,  was  walk- 
ing along  a  street  away  from  the  air- 
port when  two  girls  in  a  car  pulled  over 
to  the  curb  and  struck  up  a  friendly 
conversation. 

Understandably  impressed  by  their 
sweet-talk,  the  young  serviceman  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  to  get  in  the  car. 
Little  did  he  expect  that  his  first  con- 
tact with  American  girls  after  duty  in 
Vietnam  would  end  with  his  being  de- 
ceived into  signing  not  one  but  two  con- 
tracts for  magazines,  costing  a  total  of 
$258. 

These  girls,  who  described  themselves 
as  exchange  students  from  California 
who  were  earning  points  to  win  trips  to 
Europe,  secured  the  contracts  on  January 
17,  1969.  for  an  organization  known  as 
Publishers  Continental  Sales  Corp.,  2601 
East  Michigan  Boulevard.  Michigan  City. 
Ind.  46360. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  the 
magazine  sales  company  asking  that  it 
order  its  sales  personnel  to  stop  victim- 
izing American  combat  veterans  and  re- 
fund to  this  serviceman  $169  collected 
from  him.  I  also  have  written  to  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  to  ask 
that  the  publishers  themselves  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  stop  this  gutter  type 
of  sales  activity. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
prompt  and  firm  congressional  action  to 
clean  up  magazine  sales  practices,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  letter  from  this  serviceman's 
mother  to  the  editor  of  "Action !  Express," 
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public  service  feature  of  the  Easton,  Pa., 
Express  newspaper: 

March  10,  1969. 

Action  Editor:  Here  is  another  gimmick 
those  magazine  houses  are  doing  to  the  fel- 
lows In  Services. 

Recently  my  Son.  who  Is  serving  In  Vlet- 
Nam  took  his  R  &  R  to  Hawaii;  he  no  sooner 
got  off  the  airplane  and  was  walking  up  the 
street  away  from  the  airport  when  two  girls 
in  a  car  pull  along  side  him  und  asked  him 
if  he  was  new  here.  Of  course  he  told  them 
he  was.  then  they  told  him  to  hop  In  the 
car  and  they  started  to  tell  him  that  they 
were  Exchange  students  from  Calif,  and  how 
they  entered  Into  a  contest  for  a  tour  lor 
their  team  to  Rome.  France  and  Spain.  Each 
magazine  they  sold  was  worth,  so  many  votes 
for  their  team,  they  never  told  him  the  prices 
on  the  magazines  and  for  how  long  the  sub- 
scriptions were  for  un-.ll  after  he  signed  the 
paper.  How  rotten  and  how  low  can  those 
magazine  houses  get.  I'll  pass  the  address  of 
the  magazine  house  to  you. 
Publisher's  Continental  S:ilcs  Corp. 
2601  East  Michigan  Bvld. 
Michigan  City,  Indiana.  46360 

We  wTote  and  told  our  son  not  to  pay 
those  people  another  red  cent,  being  that  he 
Is  not  yet  21,  tiie  paper  he  sign  were  no 
good,  because  he  was  under  age. 

As  I  sit  here  and  v^rite  this  to  you  I  c.in't 
but  help  wondering  how  many  other  fellows 
are  being  taken  for  a  sucker  ride  by  those 
magazine  company. 

I'm  enclosing  two  photostat  copies  of  the 
two  bills  I  received  In  the  mall,  get  a  load 
of  the  number  of  Issues  they  talk  him  into 
and  the  prices. 

What  should  we  do  for  our  Son  who  is  over 
in  Viet-Nam?  Here  is  hoping  Action  Express 
looks  into  this  stinking  mess. 
I  remain, 

Mrs.  G., 
B.D.  No.  2,  Kunkletoicn.  Pa.,  18058. 


NEED  TO  CONTROL  STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  need  for  legislative 
action  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  iron 
ore.  iron,  and  steel  mill  products. 

The  need  is  e\idenced  by  the  clear 
danger  to  our  steel  industry  and  its  half 
million  steelworkers  that  exists  from  the 
dramatic  and  continual  rise  in  steel  im- 
ports. 

Whereas  the  United  States  formerly 
was  a  net  exporter  of  steel  products,  the 
situation  was  reversed  in  1967.  Indeed, 
last  year  our  exports  of  steel  products 
totaled  only  2.2  million  net  tons  while 
our  imports  had  increased  to  18  million 
tons.  What  is  more,  our  exports  mostly 
were  Government  financed. 

Thus,  last  year  we  had  a  net  deficit  of 
nearly  16  million  tons,  representing  about 
$1.5  billion.  Translated  into  employment, 
this  deficit  represented  140.000  potential 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  based  upon 
each  million  tons  representing  jobs  for 
about  7,700  persons. 

I  am  in  ssmipathy  with  the  basic  free 
trade  policy  for  our  country,  but.  at  the 
same  time.  I  believe  it  is  essential  for  our 
own  economy  and  for  our  own  industry 
that  we  keep  careful  tab  in  specific  areas 
should     exceptions     become     necessary. 
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There  is  clear  need  for  an  exception  on 
steel 

Differing  from  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  In  the  pa.st  the  biJl  which  I 
am  introducing  today  has  no  termina- 
tion date  Instead,  it  provides  that  at  the 
end  of  5  years  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shaJl  submit  a  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  effect  of  the 
limitation  on  steel  imports  At  that  time 
the  Congress  can  decide  whether  any 
change  In  the  rules  Is  In  order 


THE  SLUM  PREVKNTION  ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  AfiNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  aLiJiois 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVEa 

Tufsdai/.  yfarrh.   li.  1969 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
te4tif^ed>  t)*'fore  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Commit^e  urging  support  for  my  bill, 
HR  8797  the  Slum  Prevention  Act  of 
1969  As  I  told  the  committee.  I  beiieve 
that  this  proposal  could  become  a  major 
tool  in  the  battle  agalrtst  ilums  in  our 
large  cities  I  ask  my  colleagues  t<j  con- 
sider the  proix).sal  carefully  and  to  sup- 
port it  when  It  comes  before  the  Hou.se 
for  consideration  along  with  other  tax 
reform  proposals  I  Insert  my  statement 
at  this  point  in   the  Record 

Sr/iTTMZ>IT    or     Ho!<OR.\Bl,«     .fB.NER     J      MiKVA. 

or  Illinois  Brr»  re  rue  Hovsk  CoMMrrrti 
o>t  W\Ts  \.vo  Mea.vs  M.abch  17.  19«9 
Chairman  Mi; la  and  other  Memlsers  of  the 
dlstlng'iLihed  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  '.'.  Mt  my  great  pleasure  to  ippear  be- 
fore V"u  tjjd-iv  to  testify  In  support  of  HR 
8797  the  Sl'iri  Prevention  Act  of  1989  I  have 
called  mv  bll.  the  .Slum  Prevention  .\ct  be- 
cause I  beiieve  that  't^la  pr'>po,sal  --<iu;d  be- 
come a  major  tool  In  the  Ijattle  agalost  slums 
in  our  large  cltlea  The  proposal  wiuld  -oet 
the  tAxpavers  no  money  '  unieaa  they  were 
slum  owners  I.  ajQd  might  even  bring  In  stime 
revenue  to  the  Treasury— a  feature  which 
nvay  malce  It  unique  among  those  that  seek 
to  remedy  jur  urban  ['.'.a  Tlie  prop'isal  la  to 
withdraw  ta.T  depreciation  allowed  under  ex- 
isting law  fr<jm  real  property  which  falls  to 
comply  with  the  health  and  safety  provi- 
sions of  i.x-al  housing  and  building  codes  A 
c>ompIementary  provision  would  disallow  a 
capital  loss  write-off  for  abaridonn:ent  of 
profjerty  which  is  In  violation  of  such  codes 
at  the  lime  It  is  abandoned  These  two  pro- 
visions c<-iu!d  p'it  the  Pederii  l:icume  tax  laws 
on  the  side  of  slum  prevention  Instead  of 
on  the  side  of  slum  promotion 

Mr  Chairman,  we  do  not  allow  a  crl-mlnal 
depreciation  on  the  gun  he  ijses  to  break  the 
law  to  my  mind  there  is  no  reason  to  allorw 
depredation  to  a  slum  landlord  on  his  non- 
complyUig  slum  property  The  slumlord 
causes  far  more  si«cl.il  harm  than  the  com- 
mon thief  but  he  has  the  law  on  his  side 
when  he  tiles  his  Income  tax  return  The 
owner  of  urban  property  which  Is  In  viola- 
tion if  local  housing  and  building  cixles 
endangers  the  health  and  safety  of  not  only 
the  residents  of  that  building,  but  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  residents  In 
neighboring  buildings  For  this  reason  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  we  can  any  longer  af- 
ford to  do  without  the  p<.>werful  stimulus 
which  depreciation  withdrawal  would  pro- 
vide to  maintenance  of  urban  profjerty  In 
compliance   with   local   law 

The  need  for  an  approach  to  real  estate 
depreciation  allowances  such  as  I  pnjpose. 
Mr  Chairman,  can  no  longer  be  seriously 
questioned     In   speaking  of   a  special   report 
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to  the  National  Commission  >n  Urban  Prob- 
lems, of  which  he  was  chairman,  former  Sen- 
ator  Paul   Douiflas  noted 

"Tax  provisions  not  only  provide  little 
encouragemenf  for  repair  but  actually  may 
tend  to  d!3<-ourage  Improvements  by  Inves- 
tors As  the  Federal  Income  tax  Is  now 
constituted,  tne  prort table  course  for  real 
estate  Investors  Is  to  Uike  acreleratefl  depre- 
ciation after  purchase,  avoid  repairs  and 
sell  (■ff  thetr  properties  wflhln  a  decade  before 
their  tax  shelter  fades  Continuity  of  owner- 
ship and  sound  maintenance  are  inhibited 
by  opportunities  for  fast  gains  in  this  cycle 
of  constant  trading  " 

This  conclusion  Is  butt ri',«.sed  by  the  state- 
ments of  many  noted  experts  in  the  field  of 
Fi'clfir*!  treatment  of  real  estate  taxation.  .As 
one  expert,  cited  in  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Urban  problems,  put  It 

"Uncle  Sam  Is  a  principal  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  sl\imlord  no 

matter  how  many  violations  have  been 
Uxlged.  the  slumlord  may  file  hl.s  deprecia- 
tion even  in  an  old-law  tenement  he 
may  take  It  on  an  accelerated  basis  " 

CertAlnly  no  one  would  .irgue  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  Is  dfitgned  u>  encourage 
speculation  in  slum  pri^perty,  but  neverthe- 
less that  is  Its  result  We  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Income  tax  lavirs  are  to  a  large 
extent  respt^nslble  for  the  enormous  proBt- 
ablllty  of  speculation  In  substandard  urban 
real  estate  Thus.  It  Is  tax  benefits  which  are 
airr-ady  available  to  owners  of  .substandard 
urban  property  which  make  it  so  highly 
profitable  for  them  to  continue  to  specu- 
late- and  to  avoid  maintaining  their  prop- 
erties m  accordance  with  even  the  rninlmum 
health  and  safety  standards  of  local  law 
We  must  do  something  to  put  the  tax  laws 
on  the  side  of  urban  residents  and  city  gov- 
ernments rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  slum- 
lords 

This  brings  me  to  another  Important  point 
About  my  proposal — It  creates  no  special 
exempuons.  gives  no  tax  breaks,  contributes 
to  no  ux  shelter  Former  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Stanley  Surrey  often 
argued  that  it  was  not  sound,  as  a  matter 
of  tax  policy,  to  use  the  Federal  Income  tax 
laws  to  accomplish  other  social  or  humani- 
tarian goals — however  worthy  they  may  be. 
Such  practice,  he  felt,  often  rea\Uted  in  dis- 
locations and  mequ.tles  In  the  tax  laws 
which  tiiT  surpassed  In  seriousness  the  origi- 
nal problems  sought  to  t>e  solved  But  Mr. 
Surrey  never  argued.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
tax  laws  should  iTeatf  social  problems  That 
Is.  In  fact,  what  has  happened  wiili  the  de- 
preciation allowances  now  available  on  sub- 
standard urban  property  My  bill  would  not 
■  Teatr  specliil  taji  I'ategories  to  accomplish 
slum  prevention,  but  would  deny  to  owners 
of  slum  prijperty  a  tax  break  which  would 
otherwise  be  theirs  When  the  Federal 
government  is  bending  every  resource  to  solve 
the  problems  of  decaying  cities,  I  think  we 
can  do  no  less  It  Is  time  to  wTlte  tax  laws 
which  help  prevent  slums  rather  than  help 
promote  them. 

Some  proposals  have  been  made  to  with- 
draw only  accelerated  depreciation  from 
urban  property  The  sponsors  of  such  pro- 
posals say  that  this  would  slow  down  the 
turnover  rate — a  factor  which  contributes 
mightily  to  slum  conditions  But  this  would 
still  leave  the  Federal  government  In  the 
position  of  subsidizing  slum  properly  owners 
I  maintain  that  we  should  withdraw  all 
depreciation  allowances  from  property  which 
does  not  meet  the  rrUnlmum  health  and 
safety  .'equlrements  of  local  law  It  ha^  been 
1  lid  that  such  a  rule  would  put  a  powerful 
weapon  In  the  hands  of  local  code  enforce- 
ment authorities  I  say  this  is  a  weapon  they 
should  have  had  years  ago  It  might  have 
helped  them  enforce  health  and  safety  provi- 
sions of  their  codes  which  under  present 
circumstances  are  frequently  completely 
Ignored 
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It  Is  noteworthy.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
only  significant  objections  to  proposals  such 
as  mine  are  to  the  administrative  dIRlcultlea 
they  present  I  believe  that  by  rareful  dnill- 
Ing,  the  u.'^e  of  legal  "presumptions"  where 
owners  have  been  cited  for  violations  within 
the  taxable  year,  and  development  by  the 
IRS  of  stJindard  forms  and  procedures,  all  of 
these  objections  can  be  met  If  we  do  not  at 
least  attempt  to  put  this  policy  Into  effect, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  saying  to  urban 
residents  throughout  the  nation.  "Ves.  we 
believe  a  policy  change  is  necessary,  but  we 
just  can't  draft  a  bill  to  put  It  into  effect."  I 
don't  believe  the  public  will  buy  that  argu- 
ment and  I'm  not  sure  tliat  it  should.  For 
those  on  the  Committee  wlio  .ire  interested 
In  some  of  the  more  Interesting  policy  and 
technical  problems  which  the  bill  raises.  I 
have  included  a  "technical  appendix"  to  my 
remarks  which  discusses  some  of  these  prob- 
lems in  more  detail 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman  I  should  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  advancing  the  Slum  Preven- 
tion Act  as  a  panacea  which  will  solve  all 
the  problems  of  slum  housing  and  substand- 
ard urban  property  .As  Senator  Douglas  ob- 
served Slum  housing  problems  are  too 
complex  to  be  resolved  solely  or  primarily  by 
income  tax  changes."  The  point  Is  that  my 
propfisal  can  help  arrest  tlie  growth  of  the 
slum  cancer  At  that  moment  of  truth  when 
a  property  owner  can  still  opt  for  property 
maintenance  n»ther  than  property  milking, 
he  lUight  to  know  that  the  risks  of  milking 
Include  loss  of  a  meaningful  tax  deduction. 
The  decay  ol  our  Inner-clty  areas  is  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problem  facing  this  na- 
tion In  my  opinion  we  cannot  .ifford  not  to 
effect  this  realignment  of  Federal  tax  law. 
I  urge  the  Committee  to  Include  In  Its  re- 
form proposals  to  the  House  a  provision  such 
as  I  have  advocated  here  today.  It  may  well 
be  the  strongest  possible  action  the  Congress 
could  take  to  show  the  cities  that  we  do  care. 
At  the  very  least  it  will  put  the  tax  laws 
where  they  should  be.  on  the  side  of  slum 
prevention  instead  of  slum  promotion. 

TEcHJncAL  Appendix  to  Statements  or  Hon. 

ABNER    J      MiKVA    BErORZ    THE    HOUSE    COM- 
MITTEE  ON    Ways   and   Means.    March    17, 

1969 

.Any  attempt  to  amend  the  extremely  com- 
plex Internal  Revenue  Code  Inevitably  raises 
important  and  difficult  problems  of  policy 
and  drafting.  The  Slum  Prevention  Act  Is  no 
exception.  As  with  tax  legislation  in  the  past, 
some  of  these  problems  must  be  left  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  ite  regulations.  Some  of  the  most  sig- 
nlflcant  problems,  however,  have  been  solved 
by  careful  drafting  and  the  use  of  legal  "pre- 
sumptions." This  appendix  discusses  the 
.solutions  which  were  devised  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Slum  Prevention  Act  of  1969. 

The  flrst  general  rule  of  the  Act  la  "No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  (for  depreciation] 
for  a  taxable  year  with  respect  to  property 
which  is  noncomplylng  residential  property 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year."  The  Act  then 
prticeeds  to  define  "noncomplylng  residential 
property"  and  to  describe  the  extent  of  the 
disallowance  if  property  Is  found  to  be  non- 
complylng 

The  second  general  rule  Is  that  "No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  [for  a  capital  loss)  by 
reason  of  the  abandonment  In  a  taxable  year 
of  property  which  Is  noncomplylng  residential 
property  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year."  This 
rule  would  prevent  recapture  as  a  capital 
loss  write-off  of  depreciation  which  was  not 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment. 

Property  which  had  been  cited  more  than 
30  days  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
for  a  violation  of  health  or  safety  provisions 
of  a  local  housing  or  building  code  would  t>e 
presumed  to  be  "noncomplylng."  The  tax- 
payer could  rebut  this  presumption  by  satis- 
fying the  Secretary  (1)  that  the  violation  Old 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  citation  or  had 
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been  corrected  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.  (2)  that  the  building  had  been  demol- 
ished since  the  end  of  the  taxable  year,  or 
.3 1  that  the  owner  was  exercising  due  dili- 
gence either  to  correct  the  violation  or  de- 
molish the  building. 

The  depreciation  withdrawal  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  residential  property,  and  only  to 
residential  property  which  Is  at  least  ten 
years  old.  This  latter  requirement  was  In- 
.serted  in  order  to  exempt  buildings  which 
contained  structural  defects  at  the  time  they 
were  built.  It  was  felt  that  It  would  not  be 
::ilr  to  hold  a  new  owner  responsible  for  these 
to  the  extent  of  forfeiting  his  depreciation 
deduction,  although  of  course  he  would  be 
re.sponslble  for  repairing  them  under  most 
Icxal  building  codes.  By  the  time  a  building 
IS  ten  years  old.  most  of  the  original  struc- 
tural defects  will  have  been  found  and  cor- 
rected 

The  type  of  code,  the  violation  of  which 
win  result  In  loss  of  depreciation  allowance. 
Is  not  limited — building  codes,  housing 
cixles,  electrical  codes,  plumbing  codes,  etc., 
are  all  included.  Only  those  provisions,  how- 
ever, which  affect  health  and  safety  will  count 
'.or  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  taxpayer's  de- 
termination that  a  violation  for  which  he  has 
ijeen  cited  is  not  a  "health  and  safety"  viola- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  reviewed  by  the  IRS 
.ind  will  have  to  t>e  acceptable  to  It.  Ulti- 
mately it  Is  foreseeable  that  local  code  en- 
forcement authorities  will  probably  begin  to 
.-peclfy  which  provisions  of  their  codes  they 
feel  affect  health  and  safety.  Thus  it  might 
iiappen  that  when  a  property  owner  receives 
notice  of  a  violation  from  a  local  housing  or 
building  code  enforcement  agency,  the  notice 
.vould  contain  the  statement  "This  violation 
.ifTects  health  and  safety  within  the  meaning 
■f  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "  Such  a  deter- 
mination by  the  local  enforcement  authority 
.should  carry  great  weight  with  the  IRS  when 
auditing  the  taxpayer's  return. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  tax  with- 
drawal proposal  puts  too  big  a  club  In  the 
.'lands  of  local  code  inspectors.  To  some  ex- 
•pnt  protection  against  abuse  of  their  au- 
'horlty  by  Inspectors  Is  provided  by  the  fact 
•hat  the  taxpayer  may  rebut  the  presumption 
.teainst  him  by  showing  that  no  violation  In 
r.ict  existed.  Another  answer  to  this  "crooked 
inspector"  argument  Is  that  the  tax  laws 
■tight  not  to  be  drafted  on  the  assumption 
•J'.at  local  oflSclals  are  corrupt  or  Inefficient. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Act  puts  Into  the 
hands  of  honest,  overworked  housing  and 
building  Inspectors  throughout  our  nation's 
cities  an  additional  weapon  to  aid  In  securing 
<ompllance  with  often-Ignored  local  codes,  it 
probably  should  have  been  enacted  long  ago. 

If  a  property  owner  lost  depreciation  on 
t'.e  piece  of  property,  he  would  not  neces- 
.^arlly  lose  his  dep>reclatlon  on  all  other  prop- 
erty owned  In  the  same  dty,  or  even  the  same 
block.  Other  property,  even  If  next  door. 
■vhlch  has  regularly  been  reported  as  sepa- 
rate property  for  the  purposes  of  the  depre- 
I  latlon  allowance  would  be  considered  sepa- 
rate property  for  the  purposes  of  deprecia- 
tion withdrawal. 

Finally,  In  order  to  make  the  depreciation 
denial  sanction  meaningful,  the  Act  would 
require  an  adjustment  to  the  property's 
basis"  <M  if  all  the  depreciation  otherwise 
allowable  on  the  noncomplylng  property  hsid 
been  taken.  Thus  the  basis  of  the  noncomply- 
ine  property  would  be  adjusted  Just  as  If  all 
the  allowable  depreciation  had  been  taken, 
•"ven  though  it  was  not  taken  because  of  the 
property's  noncomplltuice.  This  safeguard  l.s 
necessary  In  order  to  keep  an  owner  whose 
property  Is  p>erennlally  In  noncompliance 
from  gaining  the  advantage  of  depreciation 
by  putting  his  property  in  compliance  Im- 
mediately before  sale,  and  taking  the  unused 
depreciation  in  the  form  of  a  capital  loss  on 
sale. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaESEN'rATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  a  few  days  ago,  the  American 
Legion  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary 
commemorating  50  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Nation  and  its  veterans. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations to  this  great  organization  on  its 
50th  birthday. 

Last  Saturday  night,  together  with 
scores  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  attended  the  Legion's  birthday 
party  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  witnessed 
another  example  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's unselfish  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  their  fallen  comrades.  Reversing  the 
traditional  custom  of  receiving  gifts  on 
a  birthday,  the  American  Legion  present- 
ed to  the  Nation  its  50th  armiversary 
gift — a  system  of  permanent  lighting  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  m  Arling- 
ton  National  Cemetery.  In  an  impressive 
ceremony  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel  In  Washington.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  flicked  a  remote  control 
switch  that  illuminated  the  national 
shrine  with  the  first  permanent  lighting 
system  in  its  50-year  history. 

Impressive  though  this  ceremony  was, 
it  represented  but  the  culmination  of  50 
years  of  impressive  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  the  American 
Legion. 

Since  that  historic  day  of  March  15. 
1919,  when  a  small  group  of  less  than  500 
World  War  I  veterans  met  in  Paris, 
Prance,  in  what  is  now  termed  "The 
Paris  Caucus,"  the  American  Legion  has, 
on  three. occasions,  opened  its  ranks  to 
a  new  group  of  veterans  which  has  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  conflict.  Today,  its 
membership  is  made  up  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  million  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  Vietnam. 

During  this  50-year  span,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  compiled  an  impressive 
record  of  achievement.  From  the  time 
of  its  foimding.  this  organization  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  care  of  the  war 
disabled  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  veterans.  The  outstanding  bene- 
fit program  enjoyed  by  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans can  be  attributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  legislative  leadership  and 
support  of  the  American  Legion  over 
the  years.  A  significant  list  of  legisla- 
tive milestones  offers  tangible  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  Le- 
gion's effort  over  the  years.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Veterans  Bureau  in  1921 
and  its  successor,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  1930;  the  World  War  Veterans 
Act  of  1924;  the  first  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  for  widows  and 
orphans;  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  and 
similar  programs  for  veterans  of  more 
recent  conflicts  are  but  a  few  of  the 
major  pieces  of  legislation  in  which  the 
American  Jjcgion  played  a  leading  role. 
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Not  content  with  the  passage  of  laws 
to  protect  veterans,  the  American  Legion, 
in  its  formulative  years,  inaugurated  a 
rehabilitation  program  designed  to  assist 
veterans  and  their  dependents  in  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. Today,  American  Legion  senice 
officers  at  the  post  and  department  levels, 
and  the  Legion's  expert  staff  at  the  na- 
tional level  are  counseling  thousands  of 
veterans  and  their  families  concerning 
their  rights  and  benefits,  helping  them 
file  and  process  claims,  gain  admission 
to  VA  hospitals  and  assisting  In  many 
ways  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Na- 
tion's veteran  population.  No  one  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  rehabilitation 
program  as  my  friend  and  fellow  Cali- 
fomian,  Bob  McCurdy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  American  Le- 
gion on  50  years  of  achievement.  I  am 
confident  that  its  future  will  produce  an 
equally  impressive  record  of  success. 


BETH  SHOLOM  CONGREGATION 
MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  note  that  the  Beth 
Sholom  Congregation  of  Elkins  Park.  Pa.. 
will  be  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
with  a  special  Sabbath  morning  service 
on  Saturday,  March  22.  1969. 

In  a  time  when  the  actions  of  small 
groups  generating  destructive  infiuences 
in  our  Nation  are  rewarded  with  head- 
lines and  stories  in  major  newspapers.  I 
am  proud  to  cite  Beth  Sholom  Congre- 
gation as  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
small  group  that  has  grown  to  exercise 
profoimd  and  constructive  influences. 

On  March  22,  1919,  12  men  joined  to- 
gether in  a  testament  to  their  faith  and 
signed  a  charter  for  Beth  Sholom  Con- 
gregation. In  half  a  century,  Beth 
Sholom  Congregation  has  grov^-n  to  a 
house  of  worship  for  more  than  1.000 
families. 

Beth  Sholom  itself  is  unique  among 
our  thousands  of  synagogues  in  this 
country".  The  synagogue  is  the  only  one 
ever  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Nighttime  travelers,  passing  through 
this  heavily  traveled  area  of  Montgomery- 
County,  are  inspired  by  the  tower  of  light 
of  this  remarkable  edifice. 

To  the  congregation  this  tower  repre- 
sents Motmt  Sinai,  source  and  base  of 
religious  law.  Here  is  the  meeting  place 
of  divinity  and  humanity,  where  is  sup- 
ported the  sacred  law,  symbol  of  God's 
descending  will. 

To  others,  this  tower  of  faith  is  a  dra- 
matic landmark  symbolic  of  the  religious 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish  people, 
yes,  and  by  all  people  in  Montgomery 
County  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  Rabbi  Emeritus 
Mortimer  J.  Cohen  who  led  the  con- 
gregation  for   45   >ears.   and   to   Rabbi 
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Aaron  LAndes.  and  the  ofBoprs  and  direc- 
tors. Their  dedicated  work  ha«  k'reatly 
enriched  the  hfe  of  the  contfresatlon 
and  has  supplied  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  future 

In  a  time  when  our  spiritual  and  moral 
values  are  challenged  both  from  within 
and  without  this  Nation.  Beth  Sholom'.s 
50th  anniversary  provides  proof  of  the 
.sustenance  of  reluious  values  in  our  life 
and  the  capacity  for  equlpplnt?  families 
to  cope  with  the  tnals  of  a  world  with 
God's  compa^ssion  and  understanding 

May  the  years  to  come  bring  continued 
success  In  the  efforts  of  the  Beth  Sholom 
.Congregratlon  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs 
of  man  in  our  complex  and  demanding 
ae:e 


AN  EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING 
AND  ADJUSTING  THE  RATES  OP 
COMPENSATION  OF  WAGE  BOARD 
EMPLOYEES  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

r     PtN.NSTl  VA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March.  18.  1969 

Mr  NEX  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Intrixluced  a  bill  entitled  the  Prevailing 
Wage  Rate  Determination  Act  of  1969.  ' 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  wage  board 
employees 

Because  the  number  of  wage  board 
employees  exceeds  765.000.  this  bill  is  of 
vital  concern  to  one-fourth  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
directly  affects  their  wages,  their  own  in- 
dividual nghts  and  obligations  as  well  as 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  their  union 
representatives  who  are  bargaining  for 
them  and  *l;o  represent  them  on  the 
various  wage  board  committees  estab- 
ILshed  by  this  bill. 

Basically,  my  bill  is  intended  to  bring 
order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic 
situation  which  now  exists  in  the  Federal 
G-Jvernments  procedures  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  pay  of  employees  working  under 
the  so-called  prevailing  wage  rute  sys- 
tem The  information  which  I  have  been 
receiving  for  sjme  tune  showed  such  a 
great  discrepancy  between  rates  of  pay 
for  wage  board  employees  performing 
the  identical  functions  and  working  m 
the  same  commimity  that  I  found  that 
the  presumption  of  stnous  inequity  and 
injustice  could  not  be  excluded. 

This  bill  would  reduce  such  a  possi- 
bility of  inequity. 

While  remedying  abuses,  the  bill  will 
preserve,  nonetheless,  the  concept  and 
procedures  of  the  prevailing  wage"  sys- 
tem. It  thus  IS  not  a  modification  of  the 
wage  board  system  Itself  but  simply  a 
measure  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity by  providing  new  mechanisms  to 
establish  basic  regulations,  to  conduct 
wage  surveys,  and  to  adjudicate  or  arbi- 
trate differences. 

The  moat  inifwrtant  single  improve- 
ment in  my  bill  o%er  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  that  It  will  give  a  statutory 
foundation  to  improved  procedures  for 
wage  board  rate  determinations.  The 
principal    tnstnimentahty    provided    by 
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the  bill  to  assure  that  such  a  policy  is 
pursued  Is  a  newly  created  "standing 
committee  witliln  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Wagf  Policy  Committ«'e 

Composed  of  11  members,  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  will  have  as  Its 
chainiian  a  person  who  shall  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  .service  and  who  shall 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  President 
and  .shall  hold  no  other  otUce  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  during  ills  tenure  as  chair- 
man. 

To  assure  that  the  chairman  is  objec- 
tive, my  bill  provides  that  he  will  serve 
exclusively  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  that  his 
compensation  will  be  $75  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee 

In  addition  the  PdUcy  Committee  will 
have  live  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentatives and  five  management  repre- 
sentatives 

The  Federal  employee  union  represent- 
atives will  be  appointed  as  follows: 

Two  by  the  President  of  the  .AFLr-CIO; 
and  one  each  appointed  respectively  by 
the  President  of  the  Federal  employee 
union  representing  the  lirst  largest,  the 
second  largest,  and  the  third  largest 
number  of  Federal  employees  subject  to 
this  act 

The  five  employer  representatives  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Wage  Pol- 
icy Committee  as  follows ; 

Two  management  representatives  will 
be  appuinled  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tense,  at  ieast  one  nf  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  rolat.onul  basis  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  Department  of  the 
.Army  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Dei.iartmenl  of  the  Air  Force; 

One  inana^'ernent  representative  from 
the  Veteran.-.  Adinuiistration  will  be  ap- 
;H)iiUt'd  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs, 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Civil  Ser\lce  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chainnan  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  and 

One  management  representative  will 
be  appointed,  on  a  rotational  basis  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commis.sion  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  leading  em- 
ployers of  employees  subject  to  this  act. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee,  my  bill 
will  :>  quire  each  Federal  department  or 
.ndejjen'lent  avrncy  designated  by  the 
NcitiDiial  Wage  Policy  Committee  to  es- 
tablish an  .-Agency  Wau-e  Committee, 
composed  of  five  members.  Tlie  role  of 
the  Agency  Waee  Committee  will  be  to 
assure  the  implementation  within  the 
agency  of  the  wage  surveys  through  the 
functioning  of  the  local  wage  survey 
committees 

A  mo.st  important  feature  of  my  bill  is 
the  inclusion  under  its  wage  rate  system 
of  all  employees  who  are  now  paid 
from  .so-called  nonappropriated  funds." 
The.se  employees  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered outsiders  to  the  wage  board,  or 
prevailing  wage  rate,  system  They  will 
be  assured  equity  and  justice  in  the  .same 
manner  as  if  they  were  receivmg  their 
pay  from  appropiiated  funds.  Certainly, 
it  is  improper  that  an  employee  should 
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receive  less  money  for  his  work  simply 
because  his  employer  or  manager  draws 
his  checks  on  a  different  bank  account 
As  with  all  legislation.  I  realize  that 
this  bill  may  emerge  In  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  when  it  is  finally  enacted 
However,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience. 
I  am  sure  that  the  final  statute  will  not 
be  ver>-  much  different  in  its  essentials 
than  the  bill  which  I  introduced  today. 


PENTAGON      PROCUREMENT:      Bn.- 
LION-DOLLAR   GRAB   BAG 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  important 
study  of  defense  procurement  which  has 
appeared  In  the  Nation  magazine  for 
March  17.  It  is  a  fine  primer  on  the  pol- 
icies, practices,  and  profits  supporting 
our  massive  militar>--lndustrtal  complex 

Written  by  a  former  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Kaufman,  the 
article's  basic  premise  deserves  to  be 
underlined: 

TTie  cumulative  effect  of  Congressional 
reports  of  wiiste  iind  mismanagement  on  de- 
fense contr.icts  should  be  to  shift  the  em- 
phasis of  future  investigations.  Although  the 
"llfflcult  job  of  digging  Into  programs  and 
disclosing  .ibuses  in  Individual  cases  should 
continue,  the  central  question  today  is  no 
longer  whether  there  are  exorbitant  profits 
padded  costs,  poor  performance,  general  mls- 
man.igement  of  procurement,  and  a  swollen 
military  budget.  The  central  question  from 
now  on  Is.  what  can  be  done  to  change  the 
prijcurement  system  so  that  the  mlUtnry- 
mdustnal  complex  will  be  brought  under  a 
social  control. 

Under  imanimous  consent.  I  am  plac- 
ing the  full  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Pentagon      Procurement:      Bilxjon-Doixar 

Grab    Bag 

(By  Richard  F  Kaufman) 

(Note, —  Mr.  Kaufman  is  on  tiie  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government, 
chaired  by  Senator  William  Proxmire.  which 
has  been  Investigating  profits  and  costs  in 
defense  procurement.) 

Washington. — Two  kinds  of  activities  are 
paid  for  by  military  expenditures:  the  pur- 
chase of  weaf)ons.  hardware  and  other  goods: 
•ind  the  support  of  personnel,  the  operation 
.ind  maintenance  oi  bases,  military  construc- 
tion and  civil  defen.se.  Of  last  year's  $79  bil- 
lion Defense  Department  bill.  844  billion  went 
for  the  former  i  If  military  expenditures  on 
prci»;rams  outside  the  Pentagon  were  In- 
cluded, such  as  military  assistance,  space. 
.itomlc  energy.  Selective  Service  and  veterans' 
assistance,  the  sum  would  be  much  higher.) 

One  of  the  most  dl-sturblng  facts  about  the 
costs  I'f  proctirement  Is  that  so  much  monev 
Is  wasted  on  exce.sslve  profits  and  excessive 
costs.  iUid  Is  therefore  unnecessary.  No  ouo 
kiu)*s  how  much  waste  there  Is.  init  reli- 
able estimates  run  into  billions  a  year.  In 
I(»64.  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Inveetigatlous,  looking  Into  "Pyramiding 
Profits  and  Costs  In  the  Ml.sslle  Pri>cureinent 
Program,  "  conclude<l  that  the  contractors 
had  taken  excessive  profits,  that  contract 
costs  were  Inflated  by  high  Initial  estimates, 
that  missiles  were  being  procured  under  an 
archaic  system,  "  and  that  "much  of  the  de- 
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fense  dollar  Is  being  Improvldently  spent." 
More  recent  Investigations  by  other  commit- 
tees and  the  Government  Accounting  Offlce 
into  the  procurement  of  planes,  ships,  nu- 
clear propulsion  equipment,  fuel,  rifles,  small 
tools,  etc..  and  Into  the  use  of  government- 
owned  plants  and  equipment,  demonstrate 
that  the  costs  of  procurement  are  much 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be.  The  Pentagon 
could  make  do  with  considerably  less  money 
than  It  gets. 

This  conclusion  can  be  reached  without 
challenging  the  ba«lc  assumptions  of  mili- 
tary policy,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  proven 
inefflclency,  wii«te  and  profiteering  by  con- 
tractors, particularly  the  major  contractors, 
and  mismanagement  of  the  program  by  high 
officials  in  the  Defense  Department.  A  recent 
.-itudy  by  an  oflBclal  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  whose  duties  are  to  analyze  costs  of 
weapons,  reveals  that  performance  of  com- 
plex electronic  systems  tends  to  be  poor,  that 
deliveries  are  late,  coets  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  the  original  estimates,  and  profits 
inversely  correlated  with  poor  performance — 
that  is.  the  most  inefficient  contractors  earn 
the  highest  rewards.  Last  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  reported  "loose 
and  flagrantly  negligent  management  prac- 
tices In  the  Defense  procurement  program." 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  and  many 
other  reports  should  t>e  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  future  Investigations.  Although  the  dllB- 
cult  jOb  of  digging  into  programs  and  dis- 
closing abuses  In  Individual  cases  should 
continue,  the  central  question  today  Is  no 
longer  whether  there  are  exorbitant  profits, 
padded  costa,  poor  performance,  general  mis- 
management of  procurement,  and  a  swollen 
military  budget.  The  central  question  from 
now  on  Is.  what  can  he  done  to  change  the 
[irocurement  system  so  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  will  be  brought  under 
.•^oclal  control. 

Tlie  chaos  and  waste  In  present  procure- 
ment pHDllcy  was  at  least  Implicitly  recog- 
nized last  year  by  the  effort  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  to  create 
.1  commission  to  study  government  procure- 
ment. The  proposal  will  be  revived  in  the  new 
Congress.  Assuming  the  commission  is  es- 
tablished, an  early  tip-off  as  to  its  intentlona 
will  be  Its  make-up.  If  it  Is  dominated  by 
defense  Industry  sp>okesmen.  it  will  probably 
not  differ  significantly  from  the  many  "busi- 
ness advisory  groupa,"  such  as  the  Industrial 
.\dvlsory  Council  (formerly  the  Defense  In- 
dustrial Advisory  Council) ,  which  now  moni- 
tor and   influence  procurement  policy. 

One  way  to  economize  would  be  to  reform 
present  policies  by  legislation.  Profiteering  is 
tiie  most  blatant  aberration  of  faulty  pro- 
curement. How  high  should  defense  profits 
!)c?  Present  policy,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  is 
contained  In  a  body  of  Defense  Department 
regulations  called  the  Weighted  Ouldellnes. 
Tliey  are  supposed  to  help  compute  the  right 
profit  for  any  negotiated  contract  by  specify- 
ing percentage  points  for  factors  like  con- 
ractor  inputs,  risk  and  record  of  perform- 
.'ince.  The  points  are  totaled  during  contract 
negotiations  to  arrive  at  the  profit  rate, 
iiowever,  like  many  other  procurement  regu- 
lations, the  guidelines  have  been  heavily  in- 
(iuenced,  as  to  both  wording  and  interpreta- 
tion, by  the  defense  industry.  They  give  an 
>'.ppearance  of  systematic  method,  but  are  in 
tact  so  flexible  that  Pentagon  officials  can 
use  them  to  arrive  at  a  high  profit  rate  even 
:  r  contracts  Involving  a  minimum  of  capital 
investment  (the  buyer  gladly  supplies  in- 
terest-free cash,  land,  buildings  and  pro- 
(iuctlon  equipment)  and  little,  if  any,  risk. 
!Since  the  adoption  of  the  Weighted  Oulde- 
'ines  In  1964,  profit  rates  have  gone  up  by  25 
per  cent.  Yet  strong  industry  pressure  is  now 
'leing  exerted  to  revise  the  guidelines  up- 
ward. 

.Mihough  most  procurement  Is  negotiated, 
'he  Pentagon  awards  some  contracts  through 
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competitive  bids,  and  a  device  for  insuring 
high  profits  has  evolved  In  this  area  as  well. 
This  is  the  "buy  in — get  well  later"  formula. 
A  contractor  bids  for  a  weapons  research 
and  development  contract  below  his  (unre- 
vealed)  estimated  costs,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  he  will  win.  Once  he  is  In  operation,  his 
costs  skyrocket,  but  the  Pentagon  finds  that 
it  must  pay  theaf  to  "get  him  well."  In  addi- 
tion to  being  reimbursed  for  the  tardily  re- 
vealed higher  costs  of  R  and  D.  the  contractor 
has  also  laid  a  foundation  on  the  basis  of  high 
costs,  openly  stated.  Once  the  contractor  has 
completed  the  preliminary  work — which  was 
all  that  the  original  contract  contemplated — 
it  is  usually  too  late  for  the  government  to 
find  another  potential  producer;  it  is  "locked 
in"  with  the  original  contractor.  Incentive 
contracting  was  develofjed  under  Secretary 
McNamara  to  discourage  this  practice. 
Studies  show,  however,  that  these  and  vari- 
ous other  contractual  devices  create  "re- 
verse Incentives,"  ^whereby  the  contractor  is 
motivated  artificially  to  inflate  his  cost  base 
in  order  to  earn  larger  profits. 

Statutory  limits  on  profit  could  help.  They 
would  differ  from  the  Weighted  Guidelines  in 
being  less  susceptible  to  favoritism — at  pres- 
ent, the  larger  contractors  make  the  larger 
profits — and  because  they  could  not  be 
changed  by  administrative  decision.  Congress 
would  establish  reasonable  profit  ceilings. 
Banics  and  railroads  are  limited  in  the  inter- 
est and  rates  they  may  charge,  and  today's 
high  defense  profits  are  Inexcusable. 

However,  profit  limitations  would  be  no 
cure-all.  Of  last  year's  $44  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement,  profits  probably  amounted 
to  no  more  than  $5  billion.  And  while  profits 
as  customarily  reported  on  corporate  books 
may  be  reduced,  the  result  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  to  cut  the  total  costs.  Contractors 
can  simply  enlarge  their  cost  base  to  increase 
contract  prices  and  offset  any  reduction  in 
profit  rates.  Padding  expenses  to  hide  profits 
is  an  old  t>ookkeeplng  technique. 

What  really  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  control 
the  gross  cost  to  the  government  of  military 
procurement.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Adm. 
H.  G.  Rlckover  so  strongly  advocates  uniform 
accounting  standards.  One  of  the  critical 
stages  in  the  procurement  process  is  the  in- 
itial negotiation.  At  this  point  costs  and 
profit  rates  are  agreed  upon,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  unless  it 
can  obtain  accurate  estimates  from  the  con- 
tractor. During  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract It  also  needs  reliable  cost  data  In  order 
to  act  on  requests  for  reimbursement,  to 
know  whether  the  costs  are  running  higher 
than  the  original  estimates,  and  to  discover 
whether  It  is  being  overcharged.  Rlckover  be- 
lieves that  until  contractors  are  required  to 
adhere  to  uniform  standards  for  repwrtlng 
costs  and  profits,  the  government  will  not 
have  such  Information.  He  reports  cases 
where  contractors  charged  costs  to  govern- 
ment contracts  which  should  have  been 
charged  to  nongovernment,  commercial  work, 
and  the  Government  Accounting  Office  has 
revealed  similar  situations.  Rlckover  esti- 
mates that  the  Imposition  of  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  alone  would  reduce  pro- 
curement costs  by  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year. 

The  absence  of  good  cost  data,  aggravated 
by  falsification  in  many  cases,  moved  Con- 
gress in  1962  to  enact  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act.  Without  uniform  accounting 
standards,  this  Act  is  largely  ineffective,  but 
thus  far  it  hasn't  mattered  much  because 
the  Pentagon  has  failed  to  enforce  its  mild 
provisions.  Briefly,  the  Act  requires  con- 
tractors to  submit  certified  cost  data  for  all 
negotiated  contracts.  However,  there  is  a 
loophole  in  the  Act.  called  the  waiver  pro- 
vision, which  Is  large  enough  for  any  weap- 
ons system  to  fall  through.  It  allows  the  pro- 
curement officer  to  determine  that  there  is 
adequate  competition  for  a  particular  Item. 
When  this  subjective  Judgment  is  made,  the 
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Act  is  waived  and  the  contractor  Is  not  re- 
quired to  submit  any  cost  data,  even  though 
In  fact  the  contract  has  been  negotiated. 
Needless  to  say,  the  waiver  provision  has 
been  liberally  applied.  Closing  this  loophole 
and  requiring  strict  enforcement  of  the  Act 
would  be  a  relatively  simple  gesture  tow.-ird 
reform. 

A  second  piece  of  legislation  that  needs  to 
be  rehabUitated  is  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  This ,  vestigial  remnant  of  the  Korean 
War  controls  provides  that  production  for 
national  defense  be  given  preference  over 
other  business,  but  enforcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  accomplished  in 
the  most  timid  fashion.  A  Commerce  official 
testified  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  last  year  that  legal  action 
against  a  contractor  to  enforce  a  priority  has 
not  been  taken  since  the  Korean  War,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Pentagon  has  asked 
the  Commerce  Department  to  issue  direc- 
tives against  companies  which  have  rejected 
assigned  priorities.  As  a  first  step  toward 
breathing  some  life  into  this  Act,  It  ought 
to  be  moved  out  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

A  third  leaky  bulwark  against  the  excesses 
of  military  contractors  Is  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  The  speeches  of  Rep.  Henrv  B.  Gonzalez 
have  made  the  limitations  of  this  Act  well 
known.  It  Is  badly  riddled  with  loopholes, 
sharply  limited  in  scope  and  Jurisdiction, 
a-nd  the  Renegotiation  Board  which  enforces 
It  Is  seriously  understaffed.  Onlv  the  personal 
intervention  of  Sen.  William  Proxmire  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  vear  pre- 
vented further  staff  cuts.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  recapture  excessive  pronts  earned 
on  military  contracts,  but  present  restric- 
tions on  the  board  keep  recoveries  well  below 
the  real  level  of  profiteering.  To  bring  the 
board  close  to  Its  strength  In  the  Korean 
War  period,  the  "standard  commercial  article" 
exemption,  by  which  some  of  the  most  profit- 
able types  of  procurement  are  exempt  from 
review,  would  have  to  be  eliminated,  and  its 
staff  Increased  from  its  present  level  of  about 
200  to  at  least  the  1953  level  of  742. 

As  for  conflict  of  interest,  there  are  harcjly 
decent  standards  of  regulation  to  revise.  The 
heavy  back-and-forth  flow  of  procurement 
officials  and  weapons  salesmen  between  the 
Pentagon  and  corporate  duty  Is  barely 
touched  upon  by  laws  or  regulations.  The 
laws  that  do  exist  apply  mainly  to  mllitarv 
personnel,  not  to  civilians,  and  are  so  nar- 
rowly interpreted  that  they  have  almost  no 
effect. 

The  case  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  M.  Lvnde. 
Jr  .  retired  from  the  US  Army,  and  empioved 
by  Colt  Industries.  Inc..  Is  instructive  It  was 
investigated  in  1967  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  M-16  Rifle  Program,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Prom 
1962  until  February.  1964.  General  Lvnde.  as 
senior  officer  of  the  Army  Weapons  Com- 
mand, was  directly  involved  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  M-16  rifle.  In  1963  he  personally 
approved  the  prices  neeotlated  with  Colt. 
Five  months  after  retirement  In  1964.  he 
went  to  work  for  Colt.  Responding  to  an  in- 
quiry from  Lvnde.  the  Army  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral had  advised  that  the  conflict  of  interest 
law  did  not  prohibit  this  employment,  since 
his  Job  description  did  not  indicate  that  he 
would  t)€  selling  anything  to  the  government 
Shortly  after  arriving  at  Colt.  General  Lvnde 
requested  of  the  Army  copies  of  four  classi- 
fied documents.  Including  at  least  one  that 
concerned  the  M-16.  In  addition,  according 
to  the  subcommittee  report,  Lvnde  was  on 
the  distribution  list  for  many  Inter-companv 
memoranda  involving  the  M-16.  As  the  sub- 
committee stated :  "It  is  actions  such  as  these 
that  cause  the  American  taxpayer  to  lose 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  both  military  and 
civilian  officials  associated  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  the 
procurement  of  supplies  and  materiel  to  meet 
our  military  requirements."  The  subcommit- 
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t««  »lBO  not«<l  with  dlApleaavire  ttutt  Colt's 
proflta  on  the  U-IS  were  aa  high  aa  19  6 
per  cent  for  19M.  and  that  an  examination  of 
prlc«  propoe»lB  dlscloeed  a  lack  of  sufll- 
clent  data  to  support  cost  eetlmatea  Conflict 
of  Interest  laws  should  be  completely 
rewritten. 

A  radically  different  approach  to  procure- 
ment would  be  to  return  to  the  more  tradi- 
tional relationship  of  government  and  Indus- 
try— to  disengage  the  defense  industry  from 
government,  and  encourage  greater  competi- 
tion among  contntctors  Disengagement 
would  mean  both  less  government  regulations 
and  less  government  support.  Managerial 
controls  now  exercised  by  government.  It  Is 
suggested,  should  be  returned  to  the  oom- 
pames.  and  much  red  tape  surrounding  con- 
tracu  eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  subsidies 
such  as  Interest-free  government  financing 
and  government-owned  plant  and  equipment 
should  be  withdrawn  Since  these  forms  of 
aid  favor  the  larger  contractors,  small  busi- 
ness would  become  better  able  to  compete 

Competition  could  also  be  encouraged  di- 
rectly by  awarding  development,  production 
and  foUow-on  contracts  separately  and  com- 
petitively. Lock-tna  and  other  monopoly  sltu- 
Mioos-  seuld  be  avoided  by  parallel  awards 
and  second  sources  That  Is.  more  than  one 
contract  could  be  awarded  In  the  early  stages 
of  R  and  D  and  of  production,  before  the 
guvernment  had  settled  )n  a  single  contractor 
for  the  major  production  work  And  second 
.sources  would  be  kept  alive  by  reserving  to 
the  government  the  right  to  distribute  de- 
s.gns  and  production  '.echnlques  developed 
by  one  contractor  to  any  of  the  others  during 
•.he  life  of  the  contract 

The  hope  is  that  restoration  of  competition 
»i;;  force  contractors  to  fall  back  on  their 
own  resources  This.  In  turn,  would  recon- 
stitute the  self- regulating  mechani&m  of  free 
enterprise  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
capitalism.  Ls  the  beet  guarantor  of  innova- 
tion, efficiency  and  lower  costs  Government 
regulation  would  thus  be  unnecessary.  Un- 
fortunately. whCe  economists  like  Murray 
Weldenbaum  at  Washington  University  'St 
Louis  I  adv(x;ate  more  capitalism  as  the  solu- 
tion to  the  rising  costs  of  procurement,  the 
;arge  military  contractors  don't  want  It.  Why 
lace  the  discipline  of  efficient  management 
and  the  risks  of  competition  when  billions 
of  dollars  of  business  can  be  generated 
through  the  art  of  government  grantman- 
ship' 

Political  pluralism,  rather  than  economic 
pluralism,  is  another  cure  offered  for  the 
abuses  of  military  contracting  H  L.  Nleburg 
views  the  boundary  between  the  Defense 
Department  and  defense  contractors  as  per- 
manently wiped  out.  Military  contracting  has 
created  quasi-public  utilities  within  the 
defense  industry.  Rather  than  emphasizing 
the  government's  access  to  information  and 
regulatory  controls.  Nleburg  would  enhance 
what  he  terms  the  existing  pluralism  of 
institutions  and  relationships.  He  would 
encourage  the  conflict  among  government 
agencies  and  conirontaUon  between  con- 
stituencies with  opposing  stakes  in  contract 
programs.  New  Institutional  arraiigement.s 
can  act  Jd  countervailing  forces  against  the 
pressures  that  inflate  procurement  costs  His 
suggestions  Include  an  Office  of  Contract 
Ombudsman,  an  intergovernmental  body  to 
collate  Udtioua:  programming  and  budgeting; 
plans,  and  creation  of  a  new  court,  modeled 
after  the  Court  of  Customs,  and  Patent  Ap- 
;jeais  to  test  contract  award  decisions. 

Basic  changes  of  the  procurement  system 
Itself  can  also  be  considered.  In  view  of 
mounting  costs,  which  many  believe  Is  mak- 
ing It  impossible  to  solve  our  serious  do- 
mestic problems,  reversing,  not  merely  halt- 
ing, the  government's  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture for  Its  own  needs  may  become  necessary 
It  would   be  no  radical  departure  from   the 
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American  experience.  In  the  past,  the  govern- 
ment b*B  produced  eTerythln^;  from  small 
arms  to  ordnance  to  ships.  The  great  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  energy  were  made  In  gov- 
ernment laboratories. 

When  Admiral  Rlckover  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
year,  he  suggested  that  those  companies  or 
their  divisions  whose  business  is  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  government  might  be 
treated  as  public  utilities.  Such  a  step  would 
be  formal  recognition  oX  the  fact  that  some 
contractors  have  a  monopoly  or  near  monop- 
oly on  certain  kinds  of  military  equipment. 
Instead  of  negotiating  profit  rat«a  on  the 
basis  of  total  sales  or  costs,  they  would  be 
gr&ntsd  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  their 
Inveatznent.  In  exchange,  their  books  would 
be  audited  and  their  performance  measured 
by  a  public  body.  This  system  Is  used  In 
England,  and  a  recent  Rand  Corporation 
stud^  shows  that  average  defense  profit  rates 
are  generally  much  larger  In  the  United 
States  than  In  England.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engines  and  missiles. 
Items  on  which  we  have  suffered  runaway 
price  Inflation  (]ver  the  past  several  years. 
When  Rand  compared  rates  of  return  on  net 
assets  for  .selected  .lerospace  rtrms  In  the  two 
countries,  for  the  years  1956  through  1963. 
It  found  average  proHts  for  the  US  Arms  to 
be  25  6  per  cent,  more  than  twice  the  level 
of  the  English  flrms 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  In  the  field  of 
public  affairs  today  Is  the  reluctance  of  the 
average  citizen  to  be  critical  of  military 
assertions  and  military  policy  decisions.  The 
reasons  for  this  have  little  to  do  with  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  for  military  af- 
fairs are  no  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
any  other  subject  The  concept  of  national 
security,  which  somehow  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect us  from  and  at  the  same  time  see  us 
through  war.  Is  veiled  in  secrecy,  except  on 
the  most  ceremonial  occasions.  Like  some 
sacred  cow.  It  has  free  run  over  our  land 
and  through  our  streets.  The  people  are  sup- 
posed to  feed  It  and  worship  it,  but  not  to 
study  it. 

Meantime,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
are  expert  In  military  affairs  are  either  em- 
ployed by  or  obligated  to  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Despite  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
there  is  no  tradition  of  Independent  military 
analysis  In  the  academic  or  professional 
worlds.  For  the  most  part,  those  who  do  the 
analyses  are  those  who  benefit  from  the 
growth  of  military  spending. 

Military  spending  has  proved  to  be  a  one- 
sided controversy,  with  the  experts,  profes- 
sionals and  counselors  all  arguing  for  ex- 
pansion. An  encouragement  of  military  pol- 
icy studies,  apart  from  military  circles  of 
power  and  Influence,  can  begin  to  correct 
this  imbalance.  Courses  on  military  affairs, 
defense  production,  defense  management, 
procurement,  profiteering,  the  Impact  of 
military  spending,  to  name  a  few.  ought  to 
be  offered  by  every  university,  and  not  as 
part  of  ROTC  or  in  conjunction  with  De- 
fense Department  grants.  Departments  and 
(graduate  schools  for  military  policy  studies 
ought  to  be  established  on  many  campuses, 
not  to  produce  future  military  leaders  but  to 
train  civilian  military  planners  capable  of 
criticizing  budgets  and  policies,  and  of  offer- 
ing alternatives  Military  research  and  anal- 
ysis needs  to  be  supported  through  nonprofit 
groups  funded  from  nongovernment  sources. 
But  wresting  the  military  budget  from  those 
who  spend  it  will  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  research  and  analysts,  consideration  of 
alternatives  and  argument,  followed  by  po- 
litical action  Military  experts  and  Industrial 
lobbyists  will  continue  to  work  hard  to  Insure 
that  they  hog  more  than  their  reasonable 
share — now.  after  Vietnam  and  Into  the  fore- 
seeable future. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  i 
A  NEW  COLD  WAR  DIMENSION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
February  28  edition  of  the  Weekly  Re- 
view, there  appeared  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  new  Russian  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  menace  which  It  presents 
to  the  ocean  trade  of  the  West. 

I  think  my  colleagues  interested  In  the 
promotion  of  our  own  obsolete  merchtint 
marine  will  find  this  article  extremely 
Interesting.  I,  therefore,  by  unanimou.-- 
consent.  Insert  it  In  the  Congression.m 
Record i 

Although  Russia's  world-wide  naval  build- 
up Is  receiving  close  attention  In  the  West 
the  Soviet  bloc's  equally  spectacular  expan- 
sion of  its  merchant  marine  Is  escaplni; 
notice  It  merits  watching,  however,  not  oni\ 
because  Russia  has  deliberately  set  out  to 
capture  part  of  the  West's  ocean  trade,  but 
also  because  many  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
ships  are  equipped  for  naval  reconnaissance 
and  survey  work  as  well  as  for  various  other 
military  tasks. 

The  activities  of  the  Soviet  trawlers  have 
already  become  notorious,  but  the  truth  is 
more  serious  than  that.  With  the  help  ol 
her  merchant  navy.  Russia  already  has  everv 
route  on  every  ocean  under  permanent  sur- 
veillance, and  In  case  of  an  emergency  man; 
of  the  ships  are  capabale  of  operations  which 
can  be  a  direct  threat  to  western  shlpplne 

ENOBMOCS    8UIU>ING    CAfACrtT 

Russia's  shlp-bulldlng  capacity  Is  beiii^ 
rapidly  Increased,  and  it  is  supplemented  bv 
the  production  of  the  satellite  countries.  At 
the  end  of  1968,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
had  at  lU  disposal  14,698,000  tons  dwt.  (UK 
approximately  20,000  tons) ,  of  which  1,049,000 
tons  were  sailing  under  the  East  German 
flag,  1.700.000  under  the  Polish  flag,  750.000 
tons  under  the  Bulgarian  flag,  and  467,000 
tons  under  the  Rumanian  flag. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Minister  for  the 
Merchant  Marine,  W.  Bakejev,  plans  ha\e 
been  approved  to  expand  this  by  1970  to  .i 
total  of  18.003.000  tons,  to  be  followed  by  ■■ 
steady  growth  to  20.000,000  tons  of  Russian 
ships  (leaving  aside  what  the  satellites  will 
contribute  by  then)  In  1980.  The  combined 
total  win  by  then  probably  exceed  30,000,000 
tons. 

.SATELI-rrE  SHIJ»S   UNDER  RUSSIAN  ORDERS 

It  must  also  be  stressed  that  the  ships  c! 
the  satellite  states  operate  under  Russian 
sailing  orders,  regardless  of  what  flag  they 
fly.  For  their  own  use  the  satellite  countries 
have  to  depend  largely  on  chartering  wester  r. 
ships. 

For  example,  although  Poland's  merchaiit 
navy  comprised  220  ocean-going  ships  at  the 
end  of  1968  with  a  total  deadweight  of  1,539  - 
000  tons,  she  had  to  spend  more  than  $loO 
mllllou  on  chartering  western  ships  for  her 
export  trade,  while  her  own  ships  were  en- 
gaged on  missions  for  Russia.  In  addition 
she  spent  $45  million  on  freightage  for  her 
exports  carried  In  unchartered  western  ships 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  last  time  Russian 
goods  had  to  be  carried  In  western  ships  wjs 
in  1964.  Early  In  1965,  Bakejev  was  able  to 
announce  In  Moscow: 

"The  USSR  has  achieved  total  economic 
and  political  lndep>endence  In  her  ocean 
trade  " 

AUXILIARY    NAVAL   VESSELS 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  merchant 
fleet   sailing    under    Russian   orders   consists 
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of  ships  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  the 
main  body  comprises  ships  of  between 
13,000  and  50,000  tons.  All  the  cargo  shlpa 
are  able  to  maintain  speeds  of  more  than 
14  knots. 

Current  construction  Is  concentrated  on 
fully  automatic  ships  of  the  Novogorod  and 
Tshapajev  classes,  which  are  oflSclally  de- 
scribed as  multi-purpose  vessels. 

There  Is  much  that  Is  secret  about  these 
two  classes  of  ships,  but  It  can  be  taken  tat 
granted  that  they  are  equipped  to  serve  as 
auxiliary  naval   vessels  In  case  of  need. 

In  addition,  a  new  class  of  trawler  has 
oome  Into  service  which  Is  also  described  as 
a  multi-purpose  vesael.  But  as  Russia  already 
has  a  surplus  of  trawlers,  the  new  class  has 
not  so  far  been  used  for  actual  trawling.  The 
first  news  of  It  was  given  In  December,  when 
It  was  announced  that  It  had  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully off  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
What  It  was  doing  there  Is  not  known. 

A     SEXIOUS     ECONOMIC    THRXAT 

Apart  from  security  considerations,  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  developing  into 
a  serious  economic  threat  to  western  shipping 
lines  as  It  has  started  competing  for  west 
European  cargoes  at  rates  which  must  be 
totally  uneconomic  for  Russia.  One  of  the 
first  bids  was  to  enter  the  Australia-west 
Europe  route,  and  by  last  December  Rus- 
sian ships  were  undercutting  western  ship- 
ping rates  on  this  route  by  up  to  50  per 
cent. 

It  has  now  entered  the  west  European- 
Latin  American  route,  offering  rates  up  to  70 
per  cent  below  those  which  any  western 
shipping  line  can  offer. 

By  any  yardstick  these  Russian  shli>s 
must  be  operating  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  it 
must  be  assumed  that  they  are  doing  so 
lu  consequence  of  deliberate  Soviet  policy. 

LOW-RATE    TANKER    CHABTKBS 

Another  new  venture  is  the  construction 
of  a  surplus  tanker  and  ore-carrying  fleet 
:or  the  specific  purpose  of  chartering  the 
ships  to  western  firms.  It  is  expected  that 
the  charters  will  be  offered  at  very  low  rates 
which    win    make    refusal    unattractive. 

A  bid  Is  also  soon  to  be  made  to  enter 
the  London-Yokohama  trade.  In  this  case, 
the  Russian  ships  will  use  the  Chukchen- 
East  Siberian-Laptev-Kara-Barents  seas 
route,  cutting  the  distance  from  about  13,- 
iXX)  miles  to  about  8,000  miles  and  lopping 
up  to  a  fortnight  off  the  sailing  time.  This 
win  offer  serious  competition. 

The  purpose  of  entering  the  western  ocean 
trade  on  such  an  uneconomic  basis  seems 
clear.  By  getting  the  West  to  rely  at  least 
partly  upon  Russian  shipping,  western  ship- 
ping Interests  are,  of  course,  damaged,  and 
In  the  event  of  an  international  crisis  the 
.=udden  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
:".eet  would  create  a  crippling  ocean  transport 
shortage  for  the  West. 

In  fact,  Russia  has  moved  the  cold  war 
into  a  new  dimension. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEIVS  URGES  AC- 
TION TO  AID  IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  IS,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Monday,  March  17,  we  observed 
the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Irish 
people,  St.  Patrick.  Down  through  the 
^  cars  this  great  day  has  become  a  special 
day  for  all  Americans,  those  of  Irish 
descent  and  those  who  are  not. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  appropriate  on  this 
day  to  observe  the  many  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  tWs  Nation  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin.  Prom 
Commodore  Barry  and  Gen.  John  Sul- 
livan, who  helped  achieve  American  in- 
dependence during  our  struggle  to  free 
ourselves  from  British  colonial  rule  to 
this  very  day,  Irishmen  and  their  de- 
scendants have  been  the  first  to  spring  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Tlie  Irish  commimlty  has  been  out- 
standing in  so  many  fields  that  It  wouid. 
take  days  to  list  the  eminent  Irishmen 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
arts,  letters,  in  the  theater,  in  govern- 
ment, at  the  bar  and  bench,  and  in  doz- 
ens of  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  inject  business 
into  the  proceedings  today  which  are 
generally  light  in  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  state  that  it  is  singularly 
appropriate  for  us  when  we  discuss  the 
contributions  made  by  emigrants  from 
Ireland  to  consider  a  harsh  immigration 
law  which  has  stopped  the  flow  of  ambi- 
tious Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  to  these 
shores. 

This  year  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  Eire  drop  to  almost 
nothing.  Prom  July  1,  1968  to  December 
31,  1968  only  72  preference  and  nonpref- 
erence  visas  were  issued  in  Dublin  to 
Irish  applicants.  Compare  this.  If  you  will, 
to  the  7,000  visas  a  year  issued  between 
the  years  195&-65  to  Irish  immigrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  Members 
are  deeply  disturbed  by  this  situation  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  efforts  are 
being  made  to  correct  our  immigration 
law.  On  March  19,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  obtained  a  special  order. 
I  hope  many  Members  will  join  with  us 
at  that  time. 


SERVICE  UNION  JOB  TRAINING 
PLAN  EXTENDED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  unemployed  Americans 
are  anxious  to  work  and  earn  their  own 
way.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many  are 
unprepared  for  the  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  program  for  custodial  jobs  re- 
cently launched  in  Washington  by  the 
Service  Employees  International  Union, 
APIr-CIO,  is  typical  of  the  commendable 
interest  that  a  number  of  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  now  demon- 
strating In  helping  Jobless  workers  help 
themselves. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  now  in- 
sert In  the  Congressional  Record,  an 
article  about  the  SEIU's  custodial  job 
training  effort,  taken  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  AFL-CIO  News: 
Service  Union  Job  Training  Plan  Extended 

A  Service  Employes  program  to  train  Job- 
less workers  In  Washington  for  custodian 
Jobs  has  proved  so  successful  it  Is  being  ex- 
tended for  another  year. 
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The  program.  Jointly  aided  by  the  Labor 
Dept.  and  the  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
Dept.,  will  receive  $292,986  In  new  federal 
funds  to  train  and  place  200  workers  by 
April  1970.  This  will  bring  to  600  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  training  under  the  pro- 
gram since  1967. 

Trainees,  nearly  all  Negroes,  learn  about 
cleaning  mixtures,  minor  electrical  repairs, 
rug  and  furniture  shampooing,  and  a  range 
of  other  subjects  to  equip  them  for  employ- 
ment. They  also  take  remedial  cour»ee  In 
reading,  current  events  and  simple  arith- 
metic. 

Michael  J.  Nash,  director  of  the  project, 
reported  that  nearly  90  percent  of  those  who 
enroll  complete  the  course. 

Most  of  them  previously  had  earned  no 
more  than  $1.50  an  hour  when  working. 
Project  graduates,  however,  have  been  fining 
Jobs  at  up  to  $2.50  an  hour,  with  some  surt- 
Ing  at  more  than  $3  an  hotir. 


WILLIAM  C.  DAVIS'  STATEMENT  AT 
GRAZING  FEE  HIKE  HE>\RINGS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
arbitrarily,  the  previous  administration's 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  administratively  in- 
creased the  grazing  fees  on  public  lands. 
This  was  done  without  adequate  consul- 
tation with  those  affected.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Land 
Review  Commission  Is  still  working  on  its 
report  that  would  consider  all  the  vari- 
ous factors  involved. 

Mr.  William  C.  Davis,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Arizona  Cattle  Growers' 
Association  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  is  holding  hearinss  on 
these  grazing  fee  increases. 

The  statement  he  submitted  was  very 
perceptive  and  should  be  considered 
thoughtfully  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  William  C.  Davis.  Execot'ive 
SECjttTART,  Arizona  Cattle  Grower's  Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix,  Are.,  at  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Interior 
AND  Insular  Affairs,  March  4  and  5,  1969. 
Grazing  Hearings 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  William  C.  Davis.  I  am 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Arizona  Cattle 
Growers'  Association.  We  have  1.636  members. 
The  latest  United  States'  Census  shows  1.654 
livestock  operations  in  Arizona.  There  are 
1.560  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest 
Service  leases  and  permits  in  Arizona,  so  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  pubUc  land  grazing  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  Arizona  range  livestock  industry 
Ranchers,  financial  managers  and  knowl- 
edgeable citizens  are  gravely  concerned  over 
the  recently  announced  Increases  in  public 
land  grazing  fees;  an  increase  based  on  nei- 
ther law  nor  economics,  but  based  rather  on 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  near- 
monopoly  and  can  thus  dictate  its  own  terms 
and  let  the  devU  take  the  hindmost. 

The  term  "fair  market  value  "  has  been 
coined  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with 
grazing  fees  on  public  land.  Because  it  is  new 
In  this  instance  we  believe  it  should  be  more 
closely  analyzed  than  it  has  been  to  date.  In 
so  doing  two  questions  come  immediately  to 
mind;    (1)    What  factors  should   be  used  to 
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arrive  at  an  ultlmrt'.e  fair  market  value""', 
and  i2i  la  it  '  fair  market  value)  a  yardstick 
that  can  be  accurately  applied  to  grazing 
fees? 

In  response  to  the  first  question  I  believe 
we  have  to  decide  what  la  being  sold,  and 
under  what  conditions  It  is  forage  that  is 
being  sold,  iind  the  true  value  of  forage  de- 
pends upon  Its  price  In  the  market  In  "he 
case  of  i{ra?lng  tnls  means  converting  ".he 
price  paid  .'t  grass  into  the  price  received  '<<r 
beef  Some  recent  studies  in  Arizona  show 
that  it  would  take  only  minor  increases  In 
the  cost  of  production  to  make  most  ranches 
unprofitable 

One  study  '  shows  the  cost  of  running  one 
cow  for  one  year  on  a  typical  Arizona  ranch 
Is  J82  50  oefore  making  any  interest  payment 
on  :and  investment  This  typical  ranch  uses 
a  combination  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Forest  Service  and  .State  lands  Profit 
or  loss  depends  to  a  i?reat  legree  on  percent- 
age of  cilf  ^-rop  Parenthetically.  I  should  add 
that  a  high  percentage  of  marketable  calves 
IS  very  dilBcult  to  attain  in  the  public  land 
areola  of  Arizona  because  of  the  roughness  of 
the  country,  the  comparatively  low  carrylnt? 
capacWy  which  me.uis  widespread  cattle,  and 
a  high-  population  of  predators  Under  :a.u 
years  level,  grazing  fees  amounted  to  5  8  per- 
cent of  the  i-ost  of  running  a  cow  Under  the 
announced  increase,  at  the  end  nf  ten  years, 
fees  would  escalate  to  .iboui  16  percent  ol 
the    -ost, 

.\  -iecond  study  ■  contains  a  table  of  .Ari- 
zona -attle  ranch  Inc  me  summartee 
Ranches  range  in  size  from  34  head  to  700 
he.id,  located  in  six  different  prixluctlve  type 
areaa  of  the  state  for  a  total  of  21  repre- 
sentative .\rlzona  operations.  Percent  ol  re- 
turn to  capital  and  man.Hgement  on  these 
ranches  varies  trrtm  negative  on  ten  ranches 
to  as  high  as  5  2  percent  The  three  ranches 
with  the  highest  return  were  from  the  west- 
ern desert  m  years  when  stocker  steers  were 
pastured,  however,  because  of  a  lack  wf  reg- 
ular precipitation  In  this  area  It  Is  possible 
to  run  steers  only  once  everv  four  years  on 
the  average  A  weighted  average  return  would 
be  about  1  7  percent  per  vear  In  the  Western 
Desert  The  average  return  on  Investment 
on  Just  the  eleven  ranches  which  had  a 
pxTsltlve   return   Is    1  38 

.\  third  University  of  .\rlzona  study  '  was 
conducted  for  our  Slate  Department  of  Prop- 
erty Valuation  for  property  tax  purposes 
For  this  study  a  "synthetic"  ranch  tf  460 
animal  units  was  created  and  placed  in  vari- 
ous areas  f  the  state  Ranch  size  and  cost 
"f  operatl<in  were  developed  for  each  loca- 
tion Net  profit  from  the  25  dlfTerent  models 
varied  from  47  23  to  $7  61  per  animal  unit 
The  state-wide  average  was  $1  93  per  ani- 
mal unit  In  this  study  they  assumed  no 
cash  return  to  (<wner  a.s  one  of  the  costs,  but 
they  did  make  a  S4.800  00  per  year  allowance 
for  a  manager 

Prom  t  hese  three  studies,  and  others  from 
around  the  country  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
actual  market  value  of  forage  is  very  low 
Nothing  appears  In  the  Immediate  or  near 
future  outlook  on  costs  i.t  prices  that  would 
materially  increase  that  true  value 

Other  :  ictors  that  were  claimed  to  be  used 
m  arriving  at  a  so-called  fair  market  value 
were  the  supposed  comparability  and  com- 
petitiveness tDetween  private  and  public  graz- 
ing lands  To  be  truly  competitive  the  sup- 
ply and  quality  of  each  should  be  approxi- 
mately equal.  To  be  comparable  the  •:  indl- 
tlons  of  the  lease  should  be  approximately 
equal  In  .\rlzona  neither  condition  exists  In 
round  figures  we  have  13  million  acres  of  Bu- 
reau of  La:<.d  Management  land  and  11  nul- 
ilon  acres  of  Forest  land,  as  well  as  9  million 
acres  of  State  I&nd,  compared  to  an  estimated 
5  million  acres  of  private  rsinge  land-  a  mtlo 
of  more  than  6  to  1  Much  of  the  private 
land    Is    Irretrievably    tied    to    public    leases 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

through  commensurablUty  requirements, 
further  reducing  the  amount  available  for 
private  leasing  Pru.ile  land  Is  generally  of 
superior  grazing  quality,  else  It  wouldn"t  have 
been  homesteaded  or  otherwl.'se  acquired  Into 
prlvati*  ownership  Conditions  for  a  true  sup- 
ply .^nd  demand  8ltuHtl<in  do  not  exist,  unless 
m(jnop<illstlcally  created 

in  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  truly  com- 
petitive situation  w^  must  also  weiga  into 
.my  fair  market  value  appraisal  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  forage  Is 
harvesited  .lust  .is  a  reminder  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  a 
public  land  grazing  lease  as  comp.ired  with 
a  normal  private  lease  First,  of  course.  Is 
the  matter  of  multiple-use  In  all  the  talk 
we  have  heard  about  CL.mparable  lands"", 
realistic  fees'",  "vested  Interests"",  etc  .  we 
seldom  near  the  one  point  that  Is  a  major 
key  to  the  wiiole  situation  rhat  is  'multiple- 
use"  These  lands  are  shared  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  users,  both  commercial  and 
non-commercial.  They  are  open  to  the  public 
regardless  of  how  much  Interference  and 
damage  Is  caused  Tliey  are  open  to  everyone 
for  every  legal  purpose^ — and  often  used  for 
Illegal  ones  Orazlng  is  .\n  important  one  of 
the  multiple  uses,  but  only  one  of  .many. 
If  you  had  an  ap.irtment  house  occupied  by 
ilft«en  or  twenty  tenants  would  you  ask  one 
ir  two  of  them  to  pay  the  same  price  as 
they  would  If  they  h.td  exclusive  use  of  the 
bulidlng"" 

.Another  ^ubstantlal  difference  between 
public  and  private  leases  Is  the  conunen- 
surablUtv  requirement  A  rancher  must 
meet  certain  qualifications  of  ownership  of 
base  prciperty  Kven  In  Arizona  where  much 
of  the  land  Is  on  a  year-long  grazing  rota- 
tion plan  we  still  must  meet  commensurate 
propertv  standards  Such  condltloru  wotild 
seuiom  apply  to  a  private  lease 

The  demands  for  rancher- financed  Im- 
provements on  public  land  have  accelerated 
with  the  advent  of  management  plans.  Last 
we«?k  I  talked  with  a  rancher  who  has  a 
Forest  permit  He  was  jjlven  a  plan  which 
called  for  several  Imprfivements  on  his  small 
allotment.  tt>  be  financed  100  percent  with 
his  own  funds  becau.se  federal  matching 
funds  were  not  available  If  he  makes  the 
Improvements  they  Immediately  become  the 
property  of  the  fe<leral  government.  If  he 
does  n^it  c  inform  lie  faces  a  very  severe  cui 
in  prelcrence  number^  ;it  best,  or  loss  of  his 
permit  at  worst. 

Improvements  today  must  be  constructed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  public  values  ' 
But  OS  a  matter  of  fact  nt>rmal  rnni;e  manase- 
inent  practices  over  the  years  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  actual  public  values  of  public 
land:  especially  wild  life  values  Over  a 
period  of  vears  stock  ntimbers  on  public  land 
have  decrpiised  In  Arizona,  at  least,  the 
itame  population  has  been  generally  up — 
grammatically  at  times  The  game  trend  Is 
not  completely  unrelated  to  livestock  man- 
agement Improvements  for  llvesttick  have 
,iIso  hener-tted  game  Stock  tanks,  salt  boxes. 
,ind  teed  bunkers  In.vtalled  by  ranchers  have 
also  been  uaed  hv  came  .'iinlper  control  areas 
are  favored  by  deer  and  hunters  alike  Ciame 
not  only  uses  public  land  and  the  rancher- 
financed  Improvements  "hereon,  but  also 
freely  utlll/es  any  and  all  ..f  the  forage  and 
feed  on  private  land  m  the  area. 

Arizona  has  very  little  live  water.  Rancher- 
developed  <;prings,  tanks,  pipelines  .md  water 
catchments  have  made  usable  vast  areas  of 
the  state  Such  watering  filaces  have  been 
Ufesavers  .'or  both  men  and  animals  In  the 
arid  country  Without  the  management  and 
conservation  practiced  by  ranchers,  much  of 
.\rizona  could  very  well  become  a  biological 
desert,  of  little  economic  use,  and  of  even 
less  practical  use  for  the  public.  Yes.  public 
values  should  certainly  receive  more  than 
passing  I  redlt  when  determining  the  level  of 
gracing  !ees 

Testimony  of  other  witnesses  will  cover  the 
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validity  of  Including  the  cost  of  holding  a 
permit  an  a  legitimate  and  inseparable  cost 
of  doing  business.  I  won"t  dwell  at  length  on 
this  point,  but  do  w^lsh  to  completely  en- 
dorse the  position  taken  by  other  livestock 
groups.  .Any  analysis  of  the  cost  of  of)eratlng 
any  business  must  include  the  cost  of  mc>ney 
or  the  analysis  will  t>e  incomplete  and  inac- 
curate. .\  cost  Item  Identical  to  the  one  dis- 
regarded by  the  government  is  built  into  the 
lease  paid  for  private  land-  and  private  leases 
carry  much  weight  In  the  governmental  In- 
terpretation of  what  comprises  cost,  or  fair 
market  value. 

The  principle  reas<'n  elven  for  not  Includ- 
ing the  annual  interest  on  the  permit  value 
in  the  fee  formula  Is  that  "to  do  so  would 
recognize  a  proprietary  Interest  in  the  public 
land  " '  On  this  point  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
question  and  make  an  analogy.  My  question 
Is.  If  the  interest  factor  were  used,  what  pro- 
prietary interest,  or  right""  would  be  created 
that  di>esn"t  already  exist:'  .\  United  StiUes 
Department  of  Agriculture  paper'-  suites 
The  studies  have  confirmed  that  grazing 
permits  have  accrued  a  value  that  the  private 
sector  buys  and  sells  and  uses  for  collateral  " 
.So  the  fact  of  value  is  recognized,  at  issue 
U  what  >hould  be  the  amount  of  vaJue  and 
who  should  hold  It.  Inclusion  or  deletion  of 
one  factor  In  a  tormula  won't  Increase  or  de- 
crease 'rights".  It  Just  changes  monetary 
value.  Use  of  the  interest  factor  wouldn't 
change  any  terms  or  conditions  of  a  lease;  It 
wouldn't  allow  a  rancher  to  run  more  or  less 
cattle;  it  wouldn  t  gUe  him  any  more  or 
fewer  "rights"  than  he  now  has;  it  w(nildn"t 
give  any  more  nor  less  access  and  use  of  the 
land  to  the  hunter,  fisherman,  rockhound  or 
general  public  Let  me  ask  the  question 
again,  this  time  In  a  little  different  way:  Bv 
not  using  the  Interest  factor,  what  proprie- 
tary Interest  or  '  right"  does  the  rancher  now 
have  that  will  be  taken  away? 

Now  to  the  analogy  I  mentioned.  In  m', 
home  city  of  Phoenix  are  a  large  number  of 
radio  .ind  T  V*  stations.  Mi  are  able  to  oper- 
,ile  because  they  have  a  license  or  permit 
from  the  federal  government.  "They  have  ; o 
abide  by  certain  rules  and  regulations  or  the 
permit  will  be  revoked.  Under  these  rules 
they  have  put  the  permit  to  use  and  built 
operations  of  considerable  value.  The  value 
will  vary  depending  upoa-many  things,  cap- 
ital Inputs,  goodwill,  etc..  but  In  any  case 
the  value  is  considerably  higher  than  the  fee 
charged  for  the  license.  Bearing  In  mini 
that  the  permit  had  no  value  until  it  was 
put  to  use.  let's  assume  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  decided  to  set 
an  annual  fee  so  it  would  return  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  to  the  government.  After  all.  they 
could  reason.  T.V.  Station  XYZ.  for  Instance 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  couple  million  dollars 
if  they  didn't  hold  a  government  permit 
Therefore,  .iccordlng  to  this  logic,  an  "equi- 
table'" annua!  fee  would  be  set  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  capture  for  the  govern- 
ment the  market  value  of  XYZ  T.'V..  on  the 
grounds  that  that  value  was  created  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  government  Issued 
the  permit  to  broadcast!  Change  a  few  words 
to  fit  the  grazing  fee  situation  and  you  no 
longer  have  an  analogy,  but  the  actual  c.ise 
in  point 

The  complete  economic  Impact  of  the 
grazing  fee  Increase  Is  difficult  to  assess  We 
know  it  would  be  extremely  severe  on  tne 
range  livestock  Industry  and  local  commu- 
nities in  the  public  land  states.  In  Arlzon.i. 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  to  ranchers  would 
h<i  Just  tinder  $2  million  annually.  Uslni;  .1 
conservative  generator  factor  of  2,  this  would 
mean  an  .additional  loss  of  about  $4  mllUi  n 
trj  the  local  economy.  But  this  kind  of  figur- 
ing Is  deceptive,  because  we  can't  determine 
the  timetable  upon  which  ranchers  will  be 
forced  out  of  business.  Some  will  go  out  .is 
soon  iis  the  tees  consume  their  profit  mar- 
gin For  those  with  the  "average  profit  "  of 
$1  92  per  head  that  would  happen  the  sec- 
ond  year  of   the  ten  year  plan    Others  will 
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stay  longer,  using  savings  or  borrowing  on 
appreciated  land  values  as  long  as  possible. 
But  these  courageous  souls,  too,  will  be 
forced  out  unless  market  prices  Improve  far 
beyond  any  present  optimistic  forecast.  We 
have  b»ard  much  lately  about  people  with 
large  outside  Incomes  Investing  In  ranches 
to  take  advantage  of  tax  wrlt«-oSi.  Such  In- 
vestors can  soon  have  a  hey-day  If  the  graz- 
ing fee  decision  Is  not  modified. 

Many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
financial  institutions  and  their  concern  In 
this  matter.  One  lending  agency  not  heard 
from,  to  my  knowledge  is  the  Farmers'  Home 
.Administration.  The  FHA  has  both  farm 
ownership  and  operating  loans  which  are 
certain  to  be  affected.  They  also  have  fur- 
nished an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the 
iinanclng  for  nuiny  recently  organized  graz- 
ing associations.  These  associations  are 
formed  by  a  group  of  people  who  go  together 
and  purchase  a  comparatively  large  ranch,  or 
combination  of  ranches.  Usually  there  Is  a 
■onalderable  amount  of  both  federal  and 
private  land  Involved.  Since  the  portion  of 
the  purchase  price  which  Is  financed  Is  very 
high,  the  annual  payments  are  also  very 
near  the  maximum  ability  of  the  ranch.  And 
payment  schedtiles  were  based  on  grazing 
fees  as  anticipated  under  the  old  formula. 
In  addition  to  the  very  real  likelihood  that 
the  association  members  will  have  to  default 
and  lose  their  Investment,  we  also  have  to 
realize  the  federal  government  will,  by  fore- 
closing the  mortgage,  take  over  more  of  our 
already  scarce  private  range  land.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  this  federal  agen- 
cy, the  FHA.  views  the  fee  Increase.  They 
have  obviously  been  recognizing  the  permit 
value  as  loan  collateral. 

.\t   the    beginning   I    expressed   the   belief 
'hat  an  analysis  of  fair  market  value  should 
be  predicated  on  two  questions,  the  first  of 
which  was:  "What  factors  should  be  used  to 
arrive  at  an  ultimate  fair  market  value."  So 
far    I    have    listed    several   factors   I   believe 
-should  be  used  in  arriving  at  a  fair  market 
value  for  public  forage  rather  than  placing 
major    reliance    on    going    rates    for   private 
land.  These  Include: 
Value  of  forage  In  the  market. 
Low  per  unit  livestock  returns. 
Lack  of  truly  competitive  conditions. 
Lack  of  true  comparability  between  public 
ar.d  private  land 
■Value  of  multiple-use. 
Rancher  financed  management  and  con- 
servation practices. 

Cost  of  money  as  a  legitimate  cost  of  doing 
business. 
"Rights"  not  a  part  of  permit  value. 
Ciovernment  Interference  In  business. 
Economic  impact. 
Loans  put  in  Jeopardy 

No  doubt  there  are  many  more  that  could 
be  listed.  True,  these  are  mostly  "negative 
•alues",  but  any  honest  appraisal  must  In- 
clude negative  as  well  as  positive  values  If  we 
.sre  looking  for  real  market  lalue.  rather  than 
trying  to  Justify  an  arbitrarily  set  market 
price. 

-My  second  question  was:  "Is  fair  market 
value  a  yardstick  that  can  be  accurately  ap- 
plied to  grazing  fees  "?  The  answer  Is  probably 
■  yes"  if  all  values,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, are  given  proper  weight,  and  if  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States  amends  the  appli- 
cable laws  to  provide  for  such  a  yardstick. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  the  fair  market  value  yard- 
stick Is  too  cumbersome  and  too  subject  to  a 
'.  .iriety  of  Interpretations  to  be  dependable 
•er  a  period  of  time. 

Up  to  the  present  time  two  different  sys- 
tems have  been  used  to  set  fees.  Bureau  of 
L.aid  Management  has  used  150  i>ercent  of 
ti.e  price  per  pound  of  cattle.  The  Forest 
Service  has  used  a  system  that  recognizes  the 
difference  In  quality  of  grazing  between 
.re.uj.  and  uses  market  price  as  an  annual 
■idjustment  factor.  Although  the  Bureau  of 
l-'iid  Management  formula  Is  more  simple 
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and  does  recognize  that  the  price  of  beef 
helps  determine  the  value  of  forage,  we  feel 
the  Forest  Service  method  is  more  equitable. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  there  Is  an  operating 
cost  difference  between  running  one  cow  on 
ten  acres  compared  to  ten  cows  on  one  acre. 

This  difference  should  be  reflected  In  any 
fee  schedule  for  public  land  grazing. 

The  Arizona  Cattle  Growers"  Association 
Is  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  Increase  In 
fees;  In  fact,  an  Increase  was  anticipated 
even  under  the  old  system.  We  do  object  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  new  fees,  but  to 
the  way  It  was  Imposed.  We  urged  our  peo- 
ple to  cooperate  In  the  survey  and  the 
statisticians  received  excellent  response.  Yet 
when  we  tried  to  obtain  some  of  the  raw 
data  It  wasnt  available.  We  honestly  ex- 
pected all  cost  Items  to  be  used,  but  as  you 
know,  they  were  not.  For  a  change  of  such 
magnitude  the  least  that  could  have  been 
done  was  to  hold  public  hearings  In  the  areas 
affected.  Notwithstanding  all  those  adverse 
Items  we  have  tried  to  evaluate  the  plus  and 
minus  of  the  increase.  Admitting  that  we 
aren't  the  best  qualified  party  to  make  a  com- 
pletely objective  evaluation,  the  minus  still 
seems  to  far  outweigh  the  plus.  Here  is  our 
evaluation: 

PLUS    SIDE 

1.  $18  million  annual  Increase  to  federal 
treasury  (assuming  no  rancher  goes  out  of 
business) ,  less  deduction  In  Number  2,  below. 

2.  $4.5  million  to  local  state  and  county 
governments  (25  percent  fund) ,  less  admin- 
istrative costs. 

3.  Satisfaction  for  those  Interests  that  want 
to  see  public  land  grazing  terminated. 

NEGATrVE    SmE 

1.  $18  million  decrease  in  ranchers'  net 
Income,  If  full  AUM  use  could  be  maintained. 

2.  $30  million  negative  Impact  on  local 
communities. 

3.  Loss  of  up  to  $700  million  in  collateral 
base. 

4.  Outstanding  debts  on  assets  that  no 
longer  exist. 

£.  Difficulty  In  obtaining  future  mort- 
gages. 

6.  Decline  In  rancher  financed  or  co- 
operative improvements. 

7.  Need  of  federal  government  to  bear  the 
burden  of  Number  6  In  some  combination  of: 

a.  Increased  appropriations  for  resource 
maintenance. 

b.  Decreases  In  value  of  federal  land  due  to 
deteriorating  rangelands  and  watersheds. 

c.  Decline  In  level  of  fees  collected  due  to 
loss  of  capacity  and  use. 

8.  Need  to  increase  expenditures  on  wildlife 
requirements. 

9.  Need  for  more  urban  employment  for 
accelerated  fiow  of  agricultural  owners  and 
workers,  perhaps  a  "second  front"  In  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

10.  Up  to  $375  million  loss  in  ranch  assets. 
I'm  sure  other  persons  could  add  several 

more  items  to  each  list.  However,  the  nega- 
tive so  badly  outweighs  the  plus  that  the 
need  for  review  and  change  should  be  ob- 
vious. We  respectfully  urge  this  Committee 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about 
such  a  change. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee we  commend  you  for  calling  this  hear- 
ing on  this  most  Important  matter.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  our  views 
heard.  Thank  you. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  "Ranch  Costs"  by  Al  Lane,  Extension  Live- 
stock Specialist,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson,  Arizona,  In  "Arizona  Cattlelog ", 
January  1969. 

'  "Budgets  for  Livestock  Ranches  in  Ari- 
zona and  Other  Western  States",  by  Wm.  E. 
Martin,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Arizona. 

'  "Ranch  Budgets  for  Tax  Study",  Dept  of 
Ag  Economics,  Unlv  of  Ariz,  Aug  1965. 
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'  Letter  dated  January  13,  1969.  from  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

'-  "Studies,  Alternatives  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  the  Forest  Service  Grazing  Fee 
Issue",  submitted  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  .Agricul- 
ture, November  12,  1968. 


VOTING  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOTJBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  BOIJJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10,  1969,  there  was  released  to  the  pub- 
lic a  study  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic study  group.  I  believe  the  study 
is  useful  and  I  commend  it  to  all  those 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Nation  i 

Voting  in  the  House 
introduction 
This  is  a  two-part  study  of  voting  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Part  I  examines 
the  voting  patterns  of  Democrats  associated 
with  the  Democratic  Study  Group  as  com- 
pared with  non-DSG  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. Part  II  examines  the  voting  perform- 
ance of  Democratic  committee  and  iubcom- 
mlttee  chairmen. 

The  study  is  bated  primarily  on  30  key 
votes  during  the  90th  Congress.  However, 
votes  from  the  89th  Congress  and  studies  of 
voting  In  several  other  Congresses  are  alto 
considered.  The  30  key  90th  Congress  votes 
^See  Attachment  No.  1)  were  helected  to 
provide  a  representative  picture  of  \otlcg 
patterns  based  on  the  following  four  factors : 
il)  Liberal-Conservative  Orientation:  The 
30  votes  Include  most  of  the  major  liberal- 
conservative  tests  of  the  90th  Congress. 

(2)  Administration  Support:  The  Demo- 
cratic Administration  took  a  public  position 
on  all  but  four  of  the  30  issues. 

(3)  Support  of  Democratic  Party  Prmci- 
ples:  Two-thirds  of  the  30  votes  involved 
programs  and  policies  advocated  in  the  1964 
Democratic  Party  platform,  and  many  of  the 
remaining  one-third  involved  traditional 
Democratic  policies. 

(4)  Party  Unity:  On  all  but  three  of  the 
30  votes  a  majority  of  Democrats  voted  one 
way  while  a  majority  of  Republicans  voted 
the  opposite  way.  The  average  vote  saw  two 
out  ol  three  Democrats  voting  one  way  and 
four  out  of  five  Republicans  voting  in  oppo- 
sition. 

All  four  of  the  above  factors  were  in- 
volved In  at  least  20  of  the  30  votes,  while 
three  of  the  four  factors  were  involved  in 
virtually  all  30  votes.  Thus,  findings  in  this 
study  are  expressed  in  terms  of  support  for 
and  opposition  to  the  "national  Democratic 
position"  or  "Democratic  programs  and  p)oU- 
cles." 

SUMMARY    OF    UNDINCS 

DBG  Democrats  voted  91  Tc  in  support  of 
Democratic  programs  and  policies 

Non-DSG  Democrats  nearly  equalled  Re- 
publicans in  opposing  Democratic  programs — 
69^0  to  76% 

Opposition  of  non-DSG  Democrats  was 
responsible  for  two-thirds  of  the  17  Demo- 
cratic defeats  on  30  key  votes 

Democratic  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  alone  were  responsible  for  over 
half  the  17  defeats 

One  of  every  three  Democratic  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen — 42  of  114 — 
voted  more  often  against  than  in  support  of 
Democratic  programs 
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34  Ocmocratlc  chairmen — Including  »lx  full 
coinmltt««  cnAlrmen  exceeded  the  Republl- 
cbldb  In  tnelr  'fpjxurition  to  Democratic  pro- 
gr»m» — 92  X  to  79% 

The  other  7J  Democratic  ^-halrmen  vuted 
88%  In  rupport  of  Democratic  programs 

rhe  number  of  Democrat*  voting  more  In 
oppotftfton  ',han  support  of  Dem.KTatlc  pro- 
griiin«  naa  been  steadily  tncreaatnt;  >vfr  tne 
pa«t  16  years — from  0  In  the  83rd  Congr«aa  to 
S.3  m  the  dOth  Congreaa 

Past  I  Dso  sKMocaAT^.  tmn-oao  ocMocmATS. 

AND  aKPTTBUCANS 

Part  I  ezainLn«a  tba  ToUng  Impact  of  14A 
Democrats  aasociated  with  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  compared  with  103  non-D80 
Democrat*  and  180  Republican*. 

The  study  shows  that  DSO  Democrat*  gave 
an  exceptionally  high  and  conatstent  level  of 
support  to  Democratic  progranu  and  poUclaa 
while  non-D80  Democrats  voted  more  In  line 
with  the  Republicans  In  oppoaltlon  to  the 
Democratic  AdmlnlstrmUon.  Democratic  Party 
Platform  position,  and  the  majority  of  thslr 
Democratic  colleagues  In  the  House. 

Overall.  DSO  Democrats  vot«d  91  %  In  sup- 
port of  the  national  Democratic  position  on 
the  30  votes  compared  with  only  31%  for  ths 
non-DeO  DemocraU  and  34%  for  the  R«- 
publlcwns 

i  Nots  Vot«  percentages  are  based  on  the 
number  of  members  voting  oa  each  issue. 
Voting  participation  was  remarkably  even. 
On  the  average.  91%  of  the  D80  Democrats. 
90%  of  the  non-D80  Democrats,  and  93%  of 
the  Republicans  participated  in  each  vote  ) 

On  vital  humanitarian  and  social  Lasuea 
such  an  hunger,  poverty,  education,  civil 
rights  and  the  urban  crisis.  DSO  Democrats 
voted  9«  '..  In  support  of  Democratic  pro- 
grams and  policies  compared  with  only  38% 
for  non-DSO  Democrats  and  36%  for  Repub- 
licans 1  .\  stunmary  of  DSO.  non-DSO  and 
OOP  voting  In  specific  subject  areas  Is  In- 
cluded at  the  end  of  this  section  ' 

The  national  Democratic  pivsirion  pre- 
vailed on  only  13  >!  the  30  votes  studied 
and  on  Ave  of  theae  votes  the  average 
margin  of  victory  was  only  t!  votes  Thus, 
without  the  exceptionally  high  level  of  DSO 
support  —which  ranged  from  90  '.^  to  100" 
vot«s  on  such  key  issues  is  ro(xl  .stamps,  rent 
supplements,  school  deeesp-e^ation,  free  tr.ide 
and  foreign  .Aid  would  have  been  lost 

On  the  other  17  votes,  the  national  Demo- 
cratic position  was  defeated  In  most  in- 
stances because  of  the  voting  alliance  be- 
tween non-E)60  Democrats  and  Republicans 
On  these  17  votes.  78'.-  of  the  non-DSO 
Democrats  teamed  up  with  86  >.  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
Democratic  members 

The  non-DSO  members  Included  a  total 
of  75  Democrats  who  voted  a^falnst  more 
often  than  m  support  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic position  on  the  30  key  votes  In  this 
survey 

All  but  two  of  these  tVmocrats  were  con- 
servative to  ultra-conservat;ve  memoers 
from  Southern  and  border  states  Their  op- 
poaltlon was  directly  responsible  for  two- 
thirds   of   the   17   Democratic   defeats 

F'ollowlng  Ls  a  summary  by  subject  area 
showing  the  pattern  of  voting  support  for 
national  Democratic  positions  by  DSO 
Democrats.  non-DSO  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans I  categories  correspond  to  categories 
In  Appendix  No  1  which  describe  the  30 
votes  individually  I 

(In  percent! 

Poverty  and  hunger  (4  votes)  : 

DSO    Democrats- 98 

Non-DSO  Democrats 38 

All  Democrats 75 

Republicans 23 

Education  <3  votes); 

DSO    Democrats 95 

Non-DSO  Democrats „ 47 

All  Democrats 77 

Republicans 39 
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I  In  percent  I 

Qun  contrf)l  A  crime  (3  votes)  : 

DSO    DemocraU 8fl 

Non-DSO  DemocraU-. 17 

All  Democrats ^ _. 88 

Republicans    _.. 26 

Pederal  expenditures  (4  votes)  : 

DSO    Democrats     8« 

Non-DSO  DemocraU 33 

.All   Democrats   87 

Republlcians     8 

Housing  and  urt>an  alfalra  16  votes)  , 

DSO   Democrats   - 96 

-Non-DSO  DemocraU 44 

.AH  Democrats 76 

Republloans   23 

Civil  rlghu    3  votes)  : 

DSO    Democrats   M 

Non-DSO  DemocraU 23 

All  Democrats 63 

Republicans     ..    67 

Pfirelgn  aid  '  3  votes)  : 

DSO    Democrats 91 

Non-DSO  DemocraU 27 

.Ail  Democrats    86 

Republicans     - 20 

Consumer  protection  (3  votes)  : 

DSO    Democrats    91 

Non-DSO  DemocraU 16 

.AH  DemocraU 61 

Republicans 7 

milSCflLANCOUS  (3  VOTtS) 
II  n  parcantj 
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PAST  n.  coMMTrm  amd  STracoMMrrTES 

CHAlaMEN 

Part  U  of  this  study  examines  the  voting 
behavior  of  Democratic  committee  and  sub- 
•ommltiee  chairmen  In  the  Hcruse  uf 
Representatives. 

The  role  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
chiiirmen  Is  of  special  Importance  in  analys- 
ing House  voting  patterns  Not  only  are  they 
recognised  as  leaders  In  the  House  and  In 
their  party,  they  are  also  the  main  bene- 
hi'larlea  of  Democratic  control  since  mem- 
bers <jf  the  Demix;raUc  majority.  In  efTect, 
give  them  their  chairmanships. 

In  addition,  committee  chairmen  repre- 
sent 46%  of  Democratic  voting  strength  In 
the  House,  and  how  a  chairman  votes  often 
influences  the  votes  of  other  members — 
especially  those  who  serve  on  his  committee. 

During  the  90th  Congress  there  were  a 
total  of  114  chairmen  heading  31  standing 
(or  full  I  committees  and  141  8ul)commlt- 
tees  (Several  members  chaired  more  than 
ijhe  subcommittee  > 

As  noted  in  Part  I,  a  total  of  75  DemocraU 
voted  more  in  opposition  than  support  of 
Democratic  programs  and  policies  on  the  30 
votes  In  this  study  And  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, many  of  these  DemocraU  were  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen. 

However  the  degree  and  extent  of  opposi- 
tion by  Democratic  committee  chairmen  apn 
pears  to  be  far  greater  than  Is  generally 
thought. 

Por  example  analysis  of  the  30  votes  In 
thl.s  survey  shows  that  over  half  i42)  of  the 
Democrats  who  voted  more  in  opposition 
than  support  of  Democratic  programs  were 
committee   .tnd   subcommittee   chairmen 

As  a  group,  these  42  Democratic  chairmen 
voted  an  average  of  only  13':^  In  support  of 
Democratic  programs  and  policies  and  87% 
in  opposition  This  was  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site the  record  of  the  other  72  Democratic 
chairmen  who  averaged  88 T  support  and 
only  12%  opposition 

The  <->p{>o«Ulon  votes  of  the  42  Democratic 


chairmen  provided  the  margin  of  defeat  on 
nine — or  betur  than  half — of  the  losses  sus- 
tained bv  the  Democratic  majority.  (Roll 
Call  Nos.  6.  178.  330,  378,  277.  396,  336.  387. 
*  417  )  On  two  other  losses  (Roll  Oall  Noe 
337  (b  319)  these  Democratic  chairmen  were 
responsible  for  90%  of  the  margin  of  defeat 
Considering  the  tendency  of  many  members 
to  "voU  with"  their  committee  chairmen, 
these  two  Democratic  defeau  oould  also  be 
attributed  to  the  defection  of  the  42  "oppo- 
sition chairmen." 

Thus,  on  many  of  the  most  crucial  votes 
of  the  90th  Congress,  one-third  of  Demo- 
cratic committee  chairmen  voted  against  the 
Democratlo  Administration.  Democratic 
Party  principles,  and  the  majority  of  their 
Democratic  colleagues — and  were  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  many  Democratic  programs 

These  43  Include  eight  of  the  21  standing 
committee  chairmen  (Colmer,  Mills,  Ichord. 
Rivers.  McMillan.  Poage.  Mahon.  and 
Teaguei 

The  degree  and  extent  of  their  alienation 
from  and  opposition  to  Democratic  programs, 
p>ollcles  and  principles  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  34  of  these  43  chairmen  exceeded 
the  average  Republican  In  their  opposition 
to  the  national  Democratic  position  on  the 
30  votes  In  thU  study. 

As  a  group,  these  34  chairmen  voted  only 
8%  In  support  of  the  national  Democratic 
position  on  the  30  votes  surveyed  while  vot- 
ing 93%  in  opposition.  The  overall  Republi- 
can record — which  two  other  Democratic 
chairmen  equalled — was  34%  support  and 
76''r  opposition 

The  34  included  six  committee  chairmen 
(Oolmer.  Mills.  Ichord.  Rivers.  McMillan,  and 
Poage)  whose  average  as  a  group  was  12% 
support  and  88 ""c  opjxisltlon. 

Eight  of  the  34  chairmen  i  Including  one 
full  committee  chairmen.  Colmer)  voted 
100"r  against  national  Democratic  programs 
policies  and  principles  on  these  30  key  Issuee 
Fourteen  others  voted  more  than  90%  In 
opposition  ( Attachment  No.  2  contains  .> 
(x>mplete  listing  of  the  support  and  opposi- 
tion scores  of  all  Democratic  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  ) 

All  but  one  (Baring  of  Nevada)  of  the  42 
Democratic  chairmen  who  voted  more  Ir. 
opfxieltlon  than  support  are  from  Southern 
and  border  states.  However,  analysis  of  thel.'- 
voting  records  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
the  extreme  opposition  of  these  chairmen 
Is  not  necessarily  due  to  regional  differences 
over  race  and  civil  rlghU.  but  Involves  In- 
stead a  basic  disagreement  with  Democratic 
programs,  policies  and  principles  In  general 

This  conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  voting 
records  of  the  43  Democratic  chairmen  on 
non-clvU  rlghU  Issues  In  the  88tb  Congre&s 
as  well  as  the  90th  In  the  89tb  Congrees 
for  example,  three  out  of  four  of  the  42 
chairmen  voted  against  such  basic  E>em<  - 
cratlc  programs  as  Medicare,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, model  cities,  anti-poverty,  rent  sup- 
piemen  u,  distressed  area  aid  for  Appa- 
lachia.  and  minimum  wage  Increases. 

Analyria  of  Congreasional  QuoTterly  votini 
studies 

To  test  the  validity  of  these  findings,  sev- 
eral voting  studies  conducted  by  Congres- 
sumal  Quarterly  were  also  analyzed. 

Por  example,  a  recent  CQ  survey  of  the 
voting  ptattems  of  the  9l8t  Congress  com- 
mittee (but  not  subcommittee)  chairmen 
Indicates  that  the  six  full  committee  chair- 
men who  exceeded  the  OOP  in  opposition 
to  Democratic  programs  and  policies  In  the 
30  key  vote  survey,  had  the  highest  levels 
of  support  for  the  conservative  cocUltion  in 
both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

This  survey  also  shows  that,  with  minor 
exceptions,  these  six  chairmen  (Colmer, 
Rivers.  McMillan,  Mills.  Ichord  and  Poage  i 
had  the  highest  levels  of  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  President  during  the  two  Con- 
gresses and  the  highest  levels  of  opposition 
to  federal  action  In  meeting  domestic  needs 
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and  problems.  (See  CQ  Weekly  Report,  No.  6, 
Feb.  7,  1969.  p.  236.) 

Another  CQ  study  of  the  90tli  Congieu 
shows  that  33  of  the  34  chairmen  who  ex- 
ceeded the  Republicans  In  antl-Democratlc 
votes  supported  the  conservative  coalition  on 
60%  or  more  of  the  votes  studied.  Half  of 
these  chairmen  voted  80%  or  more  In  support 
of  the  conservative  coalition.  (These  33 
chairmen  Included  five  full  committee  clialr- 
men;  Colmer,  McMillan,  Rivers,  Ichord  and 
Poage.)  {CQ  Weekly  Report.  No.  44,  Nov.  1. 
1968.) 

Still  another  CQ  survey  shows  that  26  of 
the  34  chairmen  who  had  higher  Individual 
opposition  scores  than  the  OOP  voted  more 
In  opposition  than  support  on  40  foreign  pol- 
icy Issues  supported  by  the  Administration 
during  the  90th  Congress.  (TWs  group  In- 
cluded four  full  committee  chairmen:  Col- 
mer. Ichord,  McMillan  and  Rivers.)  {CQ 
Weekly  Report.  No.  44.  Nov.  1,  1068.) 

Most  revealing  of  all,  however,  are  CQ's 
Party  Unity-Party  Opposition  studies.  Ftor 
example,  the  90th  Congress  survey  Indicates 
that  51  Democratic  Congressmen  voted 
agalnst-more-than-wlth  the  majority  of 
their  party  while  two  others  voted  agalnst- 
as-often-as-wlth  their  Democratic  colleagues 
on  171  votes  during  the  Both  Congress.  {CQ 
Weekly  Report,  No.  43,  Oct.  28,  1968.) 

All  53  of  these  members  are  among  the  75 
DemocraU  who  voted  more  In  opposition 
than  support  of  the  Democratic  poalUoo  on 
the  30  key  votes. 

The  53  voting  more  In  opposition  than 
support  In  the  CQ  study  also  Include  30 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen — all 
of  whom  are  among  the  34  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  who  exceeded  the 
Republicans  In  their  opposition  to  Demo- 
cratic programs  and  policies  In  the  30  key 
vote  survey.  (See  AppendU  No.  2.) 

The  53  Include  the  entire  Democratic 
delegations  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  (18  members);  90% 
of  the  Alabama  and  Virginia  delegations  (9 
members) :  60%  of  the  Florida,  OeorgU, 
Louisiana  and  Missouri  delegations  ( 19  mem- 
bers);  30%  of  the  Texas  delegation  (4  mem- 
bers): and  one  member  each  from  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Nevada. 

On  the  average,  these  53  DemocraU  voted 
In  opposition  to  the  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues on  58^r  of  the  171  votes  surveyed 
by  CQ  and  In  agreement  with  their  fellow 
Democrats  only  28%  of  the  time.* 

Analysis  of  previous  CQ  Party  Unity  studies 
shows  that  the  number  of  members  voting 
agalnst-more-often-than-wlth  the  majority 
of  their  Democratic  colleagues  has  been 
steadily  increasing  over  the  past  16  years 
snd  that  the  90th  Congress  level  Is  a  record 
high. 

PoUowlng  Is  the  record  of  the  last  eight 
Congresses  showing  the  number  and  percent. 
age  of  DemocraU  voting  agalnst-more-often- 
than-wlth  the  Democratic  majority,  and  how 
many  of  them  are  committee  chairmen: 

DEMOCRATS  VOTING  AGAINST  MORE  THAN   WITH  THEIR 
PARTY 


Conjrejs 


Percent  of 

Number  ot       ill  House      (>)mniitta« 

Membsn     Denwcnts        chairmen 


SM  (1953-54) 
84th  (1955-56). 
85th  (1957-68) 
86th  (1959-60) 
87lh  (1961-62). 
88th  (1963-64). 
89th  (1965-66). 
90th  (1967-68). 


0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

12 

5 

6 

18 

6 

10 

23 

9 

12 

29 

11 

15 

49 

16 

28 

53 

21 

30 

'Note:  Number  ol  Members "  includn  both  Members  and 
cnjKmen.  Also,  figures  in  column  "Percent  o»  ill  Houss  Dsmo- 
"'i*  ,"• ''»s«<<  on  the  actual  number  o(  Democrats  in  that 
particular  Coniress. 
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As  the  chart  on  the  previous  page  Indi- 
cates, committee  and  subcommittee  chair- 
men have  accounted  for  at  least  half  of  the 
total  number  of  Democratic  members  who 
voted  agalnst-more-than-wlth  the  majority 
of  their  party  In  each  Congress. 

Comparison  of  the  30  key  vote  analysis 
and  these  CQ  studies  produces  30  committee 
and  subconunlttee  chairmen  who  might  be 
considered  the  hard  core  of  opposition  with- 
in Democratic  ranks. 

With  minor  variations,  these  30  chairmen 
show  up  on  virtually  all  Indexes  considered 
as  voting  more  in  opposition  than  support 
of  Democratic  programs,  policies,  principles 
and  the  majority  of  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues. They  are  also  among  the  34  Demo- 
cratic committee  chairmen  with  higher  op- 
position scores  than  the  average  Republican. 

The  30  Include  Ave  committee  chairmen 
(Colmer,  Poage,  Ichord,  Rivers  and  McMillan) 
and  25  subcpmmlttee  chairmen.  (See  At- 
tachment No.  2.  The  30  chairmen  are  those 
whose  names  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk, 
capitalized,  and  underlined.) 

Finally,  In  assessing  the  significance  of 
the  findings  In  this  study.  It  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  dlsaffectlng  DemocraU 
were  not  voting  against  extreme  or  radical 
proposals,  but  programs  and  policies  which 
could  be  supported  by  Democratic  chairmen 
representing  a  broad  range  of  philosophical 
and  political  attitudes. 

Appekdix  1 
List  of  30  Votes  Used  in  DSG  Study 
Following   Is   a   list   of   the    30    key   votes 
Einalyzed  In  this  study: 

Poverty  and  hunger  {four  votes) 
(1)  House  Roll  Call  128,  June  8.  1967. 
Amendment  to  require  states  to  pay  20  To  of 
coste  of  food  stamp  program.  (Rejected: 
173-191.  Voting  against:  Dem,  77^-0  DSG, 
99%;  Non-DSG,  40%.  GOP  IS-^r. 

•(2)  House  RoU  Call  387,  Nov.  15,  1967. 
Motion  to  recommit  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  AmendmenU  with  instructions  to  cut 
fiscal  1969  authorization  from  $2.1  billion  to 
•1.6  bimion.  (Accepted:  221-190.  Voting 
against:  Dem,  69%;  DSO,  96%;  Non-DSG, 
29%;  GOP  17%.) 

(3)  House  RoU  Call,  June  26,  1968.  Amend- 
ment to  cut  $100  million  of  OEO  appropria- 
tions from  the  Labor,  HEW,  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill.  (Rejected:  181- 
220.  Voting  against:  Dem,  68%;  DSG,  94%; 
Non-DSO  26%;  GOP,  37%.) 

(4)  House  Roll  Call  293,  July  30,  1968. 
Amendment  to  provide  authorization  for 
appropriations  as  needed  for  food  stamps  for 
fiscal  1960-1972  rather  than  the  proposed 
celling  of  $245  million  for  fiscal  1969.  (Ac- 
cepted: 227-172.  Voting  for:  Dem,  85%;  DSG, 
100%;  Non-DSG.  62%;  GOP  19%.) 

Housing/  and  urban  development   {6  votes) 

•(6)  House  Roll  Call  178,  July  20,  1967. 
Motion  to  provide  for  fioor  consideration  of 
the  Rat  Control  and  Extermination  Act.  (Re- 
jected: 176-207.  Voting  for:  Dem.  72%;  DSG. 
977o;  Non-DSG,  38%;  GOP  12%). 

•  Votes  preceded  by  an  asterisk  represented 
a  defeat  for  the  national  Democratic  position. 

•(6)  House  RoU  CaU  336,  Oct.  24,  1967. 
Motion  to  Increase  Model  Cities  funds  from 
$237  million  to  $637  mlUion.  (Rejected:  156- 
241.  Voting  for:  Dem,  63%  DSG,  87%;  Non- 
DSG.  25%;  GOP  10%.) 

(7)  House  RoU  CaU  343,  Oct.  36,  1967.  Mo- 
tion to  Insist  on  $10  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1968 
funds  for  rent  supplemenU  Instead  of  $40 
mlUlon  requested  by  the  President.  (Re- 
jected: 184-198.  Voting  against:  Dem,  76%; 
DSO,  96%;  Non-DSO,  47%;  OOP  20%.) 


*CQ'a  individual  ratings  were  baawl  on  all 
171  votes  regardless  of  whether  or  not  mem- 


bers voted  on  each  Issue.  Thus,  percentages 
do  not  add  up  to  100%  because  many  mem- 
bers did  not  vote  on  all  issues. 

•  Votes  preceded  by  an  asterisk  represented 
a  defeat  for  the  national  Democratic  position. 
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(8)  House  Roll  CaU  122.  May  8.  1968. 
Motion  to  limit  fiscal  1969  expenditures  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Independent 
agencies  to  $15.5  billion — a  reduction  of  $7.3 
mllUon.  (Rejected:  173-217.  Voting  against: 
Dem,  85%;  DSG.  98%;  Non-DSG.  71%;  GOP. 
19%.) 

•(9)  House  RoU  Call  239.  July  10.  1968. 
Motion  to  delete  grants  to  public  housing 
authorities  for  tenant  services  and  granU 
for  Interim  assistance  for  blighted  areas. 
(Adopted:  217-193.  Voting  against:  Dem. 
78%;  DSG,  97%;  Non-DSG,  33%;  GOP. 
15%.) 

(10)  House  Roll  CaU  240,  July  10.  1968.  Pi- 
nal House  passage  of  the  HUD  Act  of  1988. 
(Passed:  296-114.  Voting  for:  Dem.  79%; 
DSG,   100%;   Non-DSG.  48%;   GOP.  63%.) 

Edvxiation  {two  votes) 

(11)  House  RoU  CaU  104,  May  24.  1967. 
Motion  to  recommit  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  further  hearings. 
(Rejected:  180-236.  Voting  against:  Dem. 
81%;  DSG.  94%;  Non-DSG,  59%;  GOP. 
25%.) 

(12)  House  RoU  CaU  156,  June  27,  1967. 
Motion  to  recommit  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  striking  the  Teacher  Corps 
provisions.  (Rejected:  146-257.  Voting 
against:  Dem,  72%;  DSG,  96%;  Non-DSO, 
35%:   GOP,  52%.) 

Civil  rights   {three  votes) 

(13)  House  Roll  CaU  220.  Aug.  16,  1967. 
Passage  of  bill  providing  protection  against 
interference  with  persons  exercising  or  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  dvU  rlghU. 
(Passed:  327-93.  Voting  for:  Dem.  70%; 
DSG,  99%;  Non-DSG,  30%;  GOP,  86%.) 

(14)  House  RoU  Call  95.  AprU  10,  1968. 
Resolution  to  permit  acceptance  without 
challenge  of  Senate-passed  open  bousing  and 
other  amendmente  to  the  Civil  Rights  BlU. 
(Adopted:  229-195.  Voting  for:  E>em.  63%; 
DSG.  92%;   Non-DSG.  20%;   GOP,  42%.) 

(15)  House  RoU  OaU  368.  Oct.  3,  1968. 
Motion  that  the  House  accept  Senate  provi- 
sions weakening  two  House-passed  amend- 
raehts  that  would  have  greatly  restricted 
HEW  in  lU  .nforcement  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. (Accepted:  167-156.  VoUng  for:  Dem. 
56%;  DSG,  90%;  Non-DSG,  17%;  GOP 
44%.) 

Gun  control  and  crime  {three  votes)  ' 
•(16)  House  RoU  OaU  200.  Aug.  8.  1967. 
Amendment  to  replace  categorical  granU  to 
local  governments  with  grants  to  states  for 
planning  and  Improving  law  enforcement 
methods.  (Accepted:  256-147.  Voting 
against:  Dem.  63%;  DSO.  90%;  Non-DSG 
24%;  GOP.  2%.) 

•(17)  House  RoU  Call  275.  July  24,  1968. 
Amendment  to  exempt  shotgun,  rlfie,  and  .22 
caliber  rlm-flre  ammunition  from  ammuni- 
tion sales  restrictions.  (Accepted:  218-205. 
Voting  against:  Dem,  57%;  DSG.  83%;  Non- 
DSG,  18%;  GOP,  38% .) 

•(18)  House  RoU  CaU  277.  July  24,  1968. 
Amendment  to  p>ermlt  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  to  ship  guns 
through  the  mall  to  clubs  partlcli>atlng  in 
the  civUlan  markmanshlp  program.  (Ac- 
cepted: 225-198.  VoUng  against:  Dem,  53%; 
DSG.  81%  Non-DSG.  10%;  GOP.  39%.) 
Foreign  aid  (three  votes) 

(19)  House  RoU  Call  374,  Nov.  8,  1967.  Mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bgl  and  remove  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  engage  In  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
defense  equipment  or  services  with  nations 
trading  with  or  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 
(Rejected:  196-200.  Voting  against:  Dem. 
73%;  DSG.  97%;  Non-DSG.  35%;  GOP.  20%.  i 

(20)  House  RoU  CaU  375,  Nov.  8,  1967. 
Adoption  of  conference  report  authorizing 
$2.7  blUlon  in  fiscal  1968  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs.  (Adopted: 
205-187.  VoUng  for:  Dem.  69%;  DSG,  94%; 
Non-DSG.  30% ;  GOP,  29  ^. ) 
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•i2li  House  Roll  Call  287,  July  18.  I9e«. 
Motion  to  recominlt  trie  foreign  ild  authori- 
zation bill  with  ln«"j'ucUon«  to  cut  an  addi- 
tional »1S5  million,  t)rln«lnd  the  auth'-rlza- 
tlon  to  11  9  billion— nearly  •!  billion  below 
the  Administration  request  i  Adopted  268- 
150  Voting  .-ticalast  Dem,  5»3  DS(i,  82 '"^  . 
Non-D60   17%.  OOP.  1 1  if    i 

Federal  expenditures  [four  votes) 
•(23)  House  Roll  Call  286.  Oct.  4.  1967  Mo- 
tion to  delete  a  total  of  120  7  million  In  ap- 
propriation* for  National  Institutes  of  Health 
research  and  for  education  of  the  deaf  i  Ac- 
cepted 226-174  Voting  a«alnst  Dem,  89'^. 
DSO.  91-.      N:n-DSO    34  T  ;    OOP,   13  T-    i 

•i23i  Houie  Roi:  Call  319.  Oct.  18.  1967 
Amendment  to  'untlaiilng  approprlatlona 
bin  ordering  the  President  to  reduce  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  to  8131  5 
bUUon  -$5  billion  below  the  administrative 
budge: — and  to  hold  federal  agencies  Uj  their 
fUcal  1967  spending  levels  .  Accepted  238- 
194.  Voting  agalnat  Dem.  89%.  DSO.  82%; 
Non-DSG.  3l'i;  GOP.  5%   ) 
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•24,  House  Roll  Call  159.  May  29,  1968. 
Motion  to  Instruct  Hwuse  conferees  on  the 
r.4X  Surcharge  bill  to  insist  on  limiting  ex- 
penditure reductions  U)  $4  billion  rather  than 
«6  billion.  (Rejected  137  259  Voting  for: 
Dem.  59  ;  ,  DSO.  81%;  Non-DSG.  27%  GOP 
3  1.   I 

•i25)  House  Rt^Wl  Call  227.  July  3,  1968 
Amendment  to  deny  all  funds  for  highway 
beautlflcatlon  except  «I  25  million  for  beau- 
tmcaum  study  (Accepted  211  145  Vodng 
against  Dem.  691,  DSG.  89%;  Non-DSG. 
35"  .   GOP.  9   ;    ) 

Consumer  jtrotection  {two  votes) 
•(26)  House  Roll  Call  417.  Nov  29.  1967. 
Motion  to  Instruct  House  conferees  to  accept 
Senate  amendments  to  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
which  required  Intra-state  meat  plant  oper- 
ations to  .idhere  to  federal  standards,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  be  Inspected  by  federal  offi- 
cials (Rejected  166  207  Voting  for  Dem. 
86  7  .  DSG.  95%.  Non-DSG.  24",  ;  GOP.  11  ;.  I 
•i27)  House  Roll  Call  224.  July  2.  1968 
Motion  to  lessen   the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Transportation  to  set  safety  stand- 
.irds  for  gas  pipelines.  (Accepted  247  125. 
Vitlng  against  Dem.  55%  ;  DSG,  87%;  Non- 
D.SG.  9%:  GOP.  4%  ) 

Miscellaneous    [three  votes) 
•(28)     House    Roll    Call    6.    Jun     10,    1967. 
Amendment  to  delete  21-dav  rule   i  Accepted  : 
23:}-185.    Voting    against:    Dem,    68'";    DSG. 
97%;    Non-DSG,    24%;    GOP,    14' 1.1 

•|29)  Hou.se  Roll  Call  195,  June  19.  196H. 
Amendment  to  delete  $671,000  In  plannuig 
funds  designated  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
power  project  In  the  Public  Works-Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriation  for  tlsc.il 
1969.  (Accepted:  266-132  Voting  against 
Dem.  59  ,  ;  DSG.  81%;  Non-DSG,  26'"  ;  GOP 
3  ;    ) 

•(30)  House  Roll  Call  280,  July  25,  1968. 
Amendment  to  Higher  Education  .\mend- 
ments  requiring  colleges  ;o  deny  federal 
funds  to  students  who  participate  In  campus 
disorders  (Accepted:  260  146  Voting 
against  Dem.  45'";;  DSG.  69'";  Non-DSG. 
7        GOP.  25%   ) 


APPENDIX  2 
SUPPORT  AND  0PPOSiriOI>(  RATINGS  OF  COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  90TH  CONG. 
i«*ud«J?'?*'     *  ^'*'"'  '"  ''""'  "'  *  til*'""*"  s  I'm*  indicates  chairmen  who  have  higher  opposition  than  support  scores  on  both  the  30  key  vote  index  and  the  CQ  index  (Equal  scores  are  also 

C.)  OouBle  Jjgier-A  double  dagger  m  front  o(  a  chairman's  name  indicates  chairmen  *ho  have  higher  opposition  than  support  scores  on  onl»  1  ot  the  2  indeies  (Equal  icoies  are  also  included  ) 
(   )  AMerans    An  as.ensk  .n  front  of  a  chairman  s  name  indicates  that  his  level  ol  opposition  to  (he  30  votes  in  the  30  key  vote  index  *as  higher  than  (or  equal  to)  7".  percent    the  overall  level 
0'  n9puD'iCJn  opposttion 

(^)  Numbers  m  parenth«s«-  The  number  in  parentheses  lollowing  each  ehaumsn'i  name  indicates  the  number  ot  committees  and/or  subcommitteej  he  chaired  during  the  90th  Cong. 
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AICS  SUPER  SATURDAY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
International  College  of  Springfield, 
Mass..  this  season  fielded  two  of  the  most 
skilled  and  spirited  sports  teams  in  its 
historj'.  The  college's  hockey  team  last 
Saturday  edged  Norwich  University  7  to 
6  to  win  the  division  n  title  of  the  East- 
ern Collegiate  Athletic  Conference.  That 
same  day  AIC's  basketball  team  won 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation's District  I  title  by  defeating 
Springfield  College  91  to  68. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  AIC's 
hockey  coach,  Bill  Turner,  Its  basketball 
coach,  Bill  Callahan,  and  their  players 
for  the  truly  remarkable  performance 
they  turned  out  this  season. 

The  hockey  team's  1968-69  sesison  is 
over — the  ECAC  holds  no  national  com- 
petition in  hockey — but  the  basketball 
team  now  goes  on  to  the  NCAA  national 
tournament  in  Evansvllle,  Ind.  I  know  my 
colleagues  from  New  England  join  me  In 
extending  best  wishes  to  the  team  for 
a  successful  tournament. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Union  yester- 
day published  a  column  outlining  AIC's 
double  victory  in  hockey  and  basket- 
ball last  Saturday.  With  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  put  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

AIC's  Super  Saturday 

A  couple  of  old  war  horses  who  used  to  run 
the  InHeld  track  on  American  International's 
baseball  battlefield  about  a  quarter-century 
ago  won  the  dally  double  for  tbelr  alma 
mater  Saturday. 

Forming  what  would  be  known  in  racing 
parlance  as  a  "perfecta  exacta"  were  coaches 
BUI  Turner  and   Bill  Callahan. 

Turner  started  AIC's  super  Saturday  by 
directing  his  precocious  puck-chasers  to  a 
7-6  victory  over  Norwich  In  the  ECAC  Divi- 
sion n  finals  at  the  Coliseum. 

A  few  hours  later,  Callahan  took  the  con- 
trols in  Butova  Gym  and  he  pushed  all  the 
right  buttons  as  his  cagers  crushed  Spring- 
field. 91-68,  for  the  NCAA  District  1  college 
division  crown. 

THOSE    SKATERS    CAN    SCORE 

Will  there  ever  be  a  happier  day  In  AIC 
athletic  history  than  Saturday,  March  8?  It's 
most  improbable. 

Turner,  a  full-timer  as  placement  director 
at  AIC,  couldn't  be  more  pleased  about  his 
team's  accomplishment.  His  boys  may  have 
defensive  shortcomings,  but  they  certainly 
know  how  to  score.  Lads  like  Gary  Socha,  Yves 
DeRome,  Mike  Egoroff  and  Dave  Porbes  are 
at  their  best  when  the  puck  Is  on  their  sticks. 

The  object  of  the  game,  after  all,  is  to  out- 
score  your  oppwnent.  Turner's  boys  are  well- 
schooled  in  this  fundamental. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  road  for  the  hockey 
team,  since  there  is  no  national  competition 
In  the  college  division.  But  the  basketball 
team  has  bigger  goals  remaining. 

Most  observers,  including  the  rival  coaches, 
who  saw  AIC  squash  Springfield  Saturday 
night  are  convinced  that  the  Yellow  Jackets 
could  do  some  business  In  Evansvllle  this 
time. 

The  members  of  the  eight-team  field  sup- 
posedly are  the  best  college  division  teams 
In  the  country,  AIC's  Wednesday  afternoon 
opponent,  San  Francisco  State,  was  rated 
highly  In  national  p>olIs. 
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A  year  ago,  the  Jackets  were  somewhat 
shaken  before  they  even  took  the  floor 
against  Kentucky  Wesleyan.  Their  trip  to 
Evansvllle  was  delayed  by  storm  conditions 
and  the  kids,  most  of  whom  had  never  been 
on  an  airplane  before,  didn't  make  the  tour- 
ney scene  until  a  few  hours  before  game- 
time. 

Adding  to  AIC's  troubles  was  the  injury  to 
Henry  Payne.  The  little  playmaker  fractured 
a  bone  in  his  hand  in  the  reglonals  at  Wor- 
cester and  his  trip  to  Indiana  was  as  a  spec- 
tator. 

Despite  the  adversities,  AIC  made  a  respect- 
able showing  before  bowing  to  the  eventual 
national  champions,  90-78. 

CARTER   FOOLS    'EM 

The  present  AIC  team  is  better  equipped 
to  do  the  Job  in  Evansvllle.  Bobby  Ruther- 
ford, Al  Bush  and  Curtis  Mitchell  are  older, 
stronger  and  wiser.  Greg  HUl  is  one  of  the 
smoothest  underneath  operators  Callahan 
has  ever  brought  along.  And  Al  Carter  may 
not  be  the  strongest  big  man  around,  but 
the  6-11  beanstalk  never  stops  tr3rlng.  His 
fine  shooting  touch  has  fooled  a  lot  of  people. 

With  speed  as  his  major  asset,  Callahan 
has  looked  to  his  bench  often.  Rudy  Wolters, 
Jim  White,  Cisco  Maloney  and  Tom  Doyle 
have  all  been  big  contributors. 

After  It  was  all  over  Saturday  In  Butova 
Gym,  there  was  renewed  controversy  about 
the  pairings.  Many  viewers  felt  that  AIC  and 
Assiunptlon  were  the  two  best  teams,  and 
on  the  strength  of  what  hapjjened,  those 
teams  should  have  been  battling  for  the  title 
rather  than  meeting  in  the  first  round. 

Springfield,  however,  certainly  can't  be  dis- 
credited. The  Chiefs  made  the  selection  com- 
mittee look  good  with  their  spirited  showing 
and  conquest  of  Central  Connecticut.  Ed 
Bulk's  boys  did  themselves  proud. 

And  speaking  of  a  golden  Saturday  for 
sp>orts,  all  the  success  wasn't  on  the  AIC 
campus.  Springfield  brought  home  New  Eng- 
land crowns  In  swimming  and  wrestling,  and 
a  national  title  In  women's  gymnastics. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
IMPORTANT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional procedures,  more  appropriate  to 
horse  and  buggy  times  than  to  the  jet 
age,  have  fostered  poor  legislation. 
diminished  the  role  of  Congress  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  public's  right  to  know. 

For  such  reasons,  I  urge  the  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  many  others  to  modern- 
ize legislative  branch  procedures  and 
operations. 

Passage  of  this  legislative  reform  bill 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  voice  of  the 
minority  party  in  writing  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Improve  congressional  budget  and 
research  functions,  and  give  taxpayers  a 
better  idea  of  what  their  lawmakers  are 
doing.  It  would  provide  better  super- 
vision of  lobbying  activities  and  tighten 
up  congressional  oversight  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  executive  branch.  On 
balance,  this  bill  to  improve  the  internal 
fimctlons  of  Congress  is  highly  desirable. 

Included  among  improvements  the  bill 
would  require  are: 

Creation  of  new  committee  rules  that 
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would  require  the  announcement  of 
record  votes,  permit  a  majority  to  com- 
pel the  filing  of  a  report  or  bill,  prohibit 
voting  by  proxies,  and  require  that  com- 
mittee rules  be  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  e»ch  session; 

Assurance  to  the  minority  party  of 
proper  committee  staff,  the  right  to  file 
minority  views  on  committee  reports, 
equal  time  in  debating  conference  re- 
ports, and  the  right  to  schedule  witnesses 
during  committee  hearings; 

Reform  of  each  standing  committee's 
oversight  functions  over  the  regulations, 
procedures,  practices  and  policies  of  the 
Government  relating  to  laws  within  that 
committee's  Jurisdiction;  and 

Strengthened  congressional  research 
and  budgetary  functions,  including  an 
upgraded  legislative  reference  service, 
greater  utilization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  procedures  for  step- 
ping up  appropriations  processes. 


FARMERS  NOW  OWN  THEIR  CREDIT 
BANKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  milestone 
of  national  significance  was  recently 
reached  in  the  field  of  agricultural  credit. 
This  occasion  was  properly  recorded  in 
the  Land  O'  Lakes  News,  and  I  am  re- 
producing this  article  in  my  remarks  to 
amplify  the  importance  of  this  fruition 
of  the  congressional  and  industrial  goals 
at  the  time  that  the  original  law  went 
into  effect  in  1923. 1  believe  this  complete 
ownership  and  their  repayment  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  money  that 
was  loaned  to  farm  credit  bank  is  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  determination 
and  ability  of  rural  people  to  keep  their 
promises.  The  article  follows: 

Farmers  Now  Own  Their  Credit  Banks 

December  31.  1968  was  a  day  of  real  sig- 
nificance for  American  agriculture,  for  on 
this  day  farmers  and  ranchers  in  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
through  their  Production  Credit  Associations, 
became  the  sole  owners  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

This  announcement  was  made  by  Andrew 
Lampen,  President  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  of  St.  Paul.  Production 
Credit  Associations  have  concluded  to  take 
advantage  of  recently  enacted  laws  authoriz- 
ing them  to  retire  the  remaining  $12.5  million 
of  Government  capital  in  the  Credit  Bank 
and  become  complete  owners  of  the  equity 
interests  in  the  Bank. 

Through  national  coordination.  453  PCAs 
will  retire  $126  million  of  Government  cap- 
ital remaining  in  the  12  intermediate  credit 
banks. 

"When  the  credit  banks  were  established 
in  1923,  Congress  made  no  provision  for  the 
retirement  of  the  Government-owned  stock. 
In  1956  Congress  provided  a  plan  for  PCAs 
to  acquire  capital  stock  in  the  banks  and 
gradually  retire  the  Government's  invest- 
ment. Subsequent  legislation  has  speeded  up 
this  process,"  Lampen  explained. 

The  credit  banks  provide  loan  funds  to 
PCAs  who  in  turn  make  loans  to  fanners  and 
ranchers  for  operating  and  capital  purposes. 
The  banks  obtain  their  loan  funds  by  selling 
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MciirlUea  0«ch  month  to  Investors  Is  the 
nation's  fliuuiclml  marketa  TbU  often  has 
b«en  cailed  the  bridge  between  Wall  Street 
and  the  fanner 

"On  a  njktlonal  basis  fanners  tvonrow  nearly 
M  billion  a  year  from  their  453  Production 
Credit  AsBOclatlons."  Lampen  stated  Of 
this,  oyer  1700  million  is  provided  by  53  asso- 
eUUona  aerred  by  the  Credit  Bank  of  St 
Paul  •• 

Lampen  added  that  this  is  the  last  step 
taken  by  fanner*  and  ranchers  la  paying 
back  the  capital  originally  Inveated  by  the 
Oovenunent  In  the  three  Farm  Credit  Banks 
of  St  Paul.  The  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  St 
Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  and  now  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 

"A  half  century  ago  few  people  thought 
farmers  could  become  their  own  bankers 
This  Is  a  truly  significant  accompU&hment 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  help  of  an  understand- 
ing Government,  service -minded  manage- 
ment, the  loyal  support  of  5+4.000  PCA  farm- 
er-members and  the  faith  and  determination 
of  the  nearly  2500  fanners  that  serve  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  associations." 
Lampeu  concluded 


PHIL  HART     SENATE  MAN 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHICA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tufsdav.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  the  leading 
political  figure  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
l3  our  senior  Senator.  Philip  A  Hart  He 
Is  a  marvelous  human  being  and  a  man 
I  am  proud  to  call  friend 

Senator  Philip  Hart  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship In  Grovernment  in  a  quiet, 
effective  manner  All  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  were  Impressed  by  his  In- 
telligence and  decency  It  Is  gratifying 
that  in  the  foremost  legislative  arena  In 
the  world,  these  qualities  have  served  him 
well.  The  people  of  our  Nation  are  fortu- 
nate that  circumstances  and  Phil  Hart  s 
special  abilities  have  come  together  in 
such  a  way  that  he  Ls  now  elevated  to  a 
position  of  national  leadership. 

The  flavor  of  the  man  ls  captured  m  a 
recent  article  by  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  Knight  news- 
papers, Saul  Prledman  Under  leave  t<; 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the 
article  Is  set  forth  below: 

ESTASUSHMENT     REBKL        MICHIGAN'S     SiNATOB 

Pkimp  Ha«t-  C.\n  Michigan  s  Phil  Hast 
AMcaiCAN  Si.vAToa.  Remain  PtraE — And  Bk 
Powrann,  Too ' 

By  Sau:  Friedman  i 

It  was  on  ttie  dignity  of  the  Senate  that 
Augustus  and  his  rucrestori  founded  thetr 
new    empi'e  In    the    administTdtion    of 

their  own  p<.>u,frj  they  frequently  consulted 
Che  great  national  coMncil,  and  teemed  to 
refer  to  Its  dertnon  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  peace  and  war  Augustus  was 
sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by  namei 
nor  was  he  deceived  in  h:s  'ipectation  that 
the  Senate  and  the  people  would  submit  to 
slavery,  provided  they  ttf-"  'I'tpectttUly  a,«- 
jured  that  they  still  enjoyed  their  ancitmt 
freedom  " 

—Gibbons    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Smpire"     Emphaiis  in  the  origi- 
lal  . 
Lyndon  B   Johnson    a  '.atter  day  Augustus 
gave  Phil  Hart  his  first  lesson  in  how  to  enjoy 
being  a  United  States  3«nat<jr 

The   leaaon   was   administered   in   January. 
1959.    Just   after    Hart   came    to    the    Senate 
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Hart  still  recalls  the  Incident,  perhaps  be- 
rause  It  was  the  first  af  the  hundreds  of  little 
initiation  rites  for  the  new  boys  of  the  Club 
"It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  roll  call, 
which  was  to  be  a  test  of  the  leader's 
strength  But  I  dldnt  know  It."'  Hart  says. 
"Tou  re  always  supp<^sed  to  vote  with  the 
leader  when  he  wants  to  adjourn  out  of 
trouble  I  wasn't  ready  to  quit,  so  I  voted 
against  the  leader's  motion  lo  Adjourn  " 

The  next  day  Johnson  wandered  over  to 
Hart  s  Utile  desk  in  the  back  of  the  Senate 
chamber  towered  over  him  and  drawled 
quietly  "Senator  li-t  me  tell  you  a  little 
sujry  When  .Sam"Rayburn  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  told  him  'Young  man, 
you  vote  agalivst  the  leadership  whenever 
your  conscience  or  the  Interests  of  your  state 
require  it  But  don't  do  It  very  often  and 
don't   do   It   on   anything   Impwrtant  '  ' 

Hart,  a  little  shaken,  told  Johnson  he 
understood  But  he  didn't  really  get  the 
.-nessage.  because  he  drew  himself  up  and 
.ulded   p*illte!y        Don  t   count  on   me  ' 

The  imperious  DemocraOc  leader  walked  ofT 
and  we  can  only  surmise  that  he  probably 
wondered  whether  the  quiet  little  man  from 
Michigan  was  going  to  be  another  one  of 
those  do-gcxjd-but-accompllah-UtUe  liberals. 
or  learn  another  Sam  Rayburn  dictum  John- 
son was  fond  of  quoting  'You  got  to  go  along 
bef  >re  you  can  get  along  " 

There  are  those  In  the  Senate  who  never 
learned  And  as  majority  leader,  vice-presi- 
dent and  Pre.sldent  Johnson  had  little  to 
do  with  them 

In  1^57.  for  example.  William  Proxmlre,  a 
Democrat,  was  running  In  a  Wisconsin  spe- 
Ul  elecuon  for  the  Senate  seat  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Joseph  R  McCarthy  Johnson 
was  the  moat  powerful  figure  In  the  party, 
then  cut  of  the  White  House,  and  he  used 
his  influence  to  funnel  funds,  some  from  the 
oi:  indu.stry  into  Proxmlre's  campaign.  After 
Prormlre  won.  Johnson  met  him  at  the  Wash- 
ington alrp<Jrt.  to  give  him  a  hero's  welcome, 
and  begin  buttering  him  up 

Within  a  few  weeks  Proxmlre  tried  to  start 
a  rebellion  against  Johnson's  leadership,  and 
charged  the  Texan  with  being  dictatorial, 
which  he  was  Prom  that  time  on  Johnson 
saw  to  It  that  Proxmlre  didn't  get  a  thing 
In  the  Senate  He  barred  Proxmlre  from  com- 
mittees he  wanted,  even  If  It  meant  asking 
a  senator  with  more  seniority  to  move  from 
one  committee  and  onto  the  one  Proxmlre 
wanted  .And  J<jhn8on  always  called  Proxmlre 
"Senator  Pismire   ' 

It  was  natural  for  Hart  to  have  been  a  bit 
defiant  There  was  no  love  for  Johnson 
^mung  Michigan's  Democrats  It  may  pain 
some  of  them  to  remember  It  now.  but  at 
the  time  they  believed  Johnson  stood  for  all 
that  wiii  archaic  and  evU  In  the  Democratic 
Party  But  that  w.ia  long  ago.  when  they 
were  the  cr'oaaders  for  what  Is  now  called 
New  PoUUcs 

Hart  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  that 
elected  him  were  devout  liberals,  and  their 
political  Idols  were  O  Mennen  Williams.  Ad- 
ial  Stevenson.  Paul  Douglas,  of  Dllnola.  and 
Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 

These  were  the  kind  of  men  who  had  guid- 
ed Hart  s  views  and  hla  career.  So  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  look  to  such 
liberals    for    leadership   In    the   Senat* 

But  eventually  Hart  discovered,  to  his  deep 
dismay  that  most  of  these  men,  even  a  giant 
like  Douglas,  were  frustrated  and  almoat 
without  effect  In  the  Senate  The  seniority 
system  the  musty  rules  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate  got  in  their  way  And  the  clique 
ted  by  Johnson  and  the  late  Robert  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  was  all-powerful 

What  disturbed  Hart  most,  however  was 
the  Inability  of  the  liberals  to  put  aside  their 
fervent  and  often  dogmatic  Idealism,  and 
work  with  and  within  the  system  of  the 
Senate— to  change  it.  to  become  effective,  to 
win  even  the  smallest  victories,  and  to  serve 
their  constituents 

This  Is  what  Johnson  was  talking  about  In 
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that  little  lesson  on  the  Senate  floor  And 
although  It  took  him  a  long  time,  he  learned 
It 

A  small  Incident  In  the  fall  of  1986  win 
Illustrate  how  well  Hart  has  learned  the  folk- 
ways and  games  of  the  Senate. 

Sen  James  O  Eastland,  a  Mississippi  Dem- 
ocrat, and  an  archetype  of  the  fwrclne,  clgar- 
chomplng  southern  racist,  was  running  for 
reelection  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  he  was  also  in  on  the  kill 
of  the  civil  rtghto  bill  that  year,  for  which 
Hart  was  floor  manager 

A  leader  of  Senate  civil  rights  forces.  Hart 
arose  in  the  chamber  one  day  to  denounce 
Eastland  as  an  obstructionist  enemy  of  all 
civil  rights  legislation.  Hart's  language  was 
unusually  harsh. 

It  seemed  a  courageous  thing  for  Hart  to 
do,  for  Eastland  was  his  chairman  and  a  very 
influential  member  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
Eastland's  allies.  Sen  Sam  J  Ervln.  a  Nonh 
Carolina  Democrat,  arose  to  reply  to  Hart 
and  defend  his  colleague  from  Mississippi 

But    as    Ervln    began    speaking,    Eastland 
sidled    up    to    him    and    whispered    loudly 
Damn  It  Sam,  sit  down  and  shut  up.  You're 
ruining  the  whole  thing." 

Harts  speech.  It  turned  out.  had  been 
WTltten  by  Eastland's  staff  It  was  to  be  cir- 
culated In  Mississippi  to  help  Eastland  win 
against  a  Republican  who  charged  he  was 
too  soft  on   the  Negro  Issue 

Eastland  and  Hart  still  chuckle  over  the 
Incident  .And  EIrvln.  because  he  was  taken 
In  by  It,  gets  a  belly  laugh  out  of  remem- 
bering It. 

It  also  helped  give  hUn  a  fondness  for 
Hart  which  Is  reserved  for  no  other  liberal 
northerner 

"There  are  few  men  In  the  Senate  with 
whom  I  disagree  more,  or  have  greater 
affection  for."  Ervln  said  of  Hart.  "Some  folks 
.iround  here  believe  that  if  you  entertain 
views  hc»8tile  to  their  own.  there  must  also 
be  a  personal  hostility  Senator  Hart  Is  un- 
failingly a  fine  gentleman" 

Ten  or  even  five  ye.irs  .itio.  Hart  would 
have  thought  such  a  charade  repugnant  and 
dishonest  Most  of  his  old  Idol.s  would  never 
have  taken  part  In  It.  And  yet  It  was  not 
dishonest 

He  agreed  with  every  word  In  the  speech 
Indeed  Hart  could  not  have  made  It  on  his 
own  without  expecting  some  kind  of  retribu- 
tion from  Eastland  It  Is  rare  for  a  senator 
to  denounce  another,  much  less  his  commit- 
tee chairman  Eastland  would  probably  have 
been  elected  without  the  speech,  but  as  it 
was.  Hart's  favor  made  Elastland  slightly  be- 
holden 

Two  years  later,  under  Hart's  guidance,  the 
civU  rights  bill  passed,  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  from  Eastland,  And  with  East- 
land's help  Hart  has  had  little  difficulty  get- 
ting federal  Judicial  appointments  In  Michi- 
gan through  his  committee. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress, 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  failed  to  get  con- 
firmation for  his  appointment  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  as  Chief  Justice,  he  told  Hart  he  could 
have  the  nomination. 

But  there  wasn't  enough  time  left  In  the 
session  and  the  Idea  died.  Although  the  hos- 
tility towards  Fortas'  liberal  views  was  high 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
If  there  had  been  a  couple  of  weeks  left  be- 
fore adjournment,  Hart's  nomination  could 
have  been  approved 

E.astland  quietly  told  Hart  he  would  not 
oppose  him.  And  En-ln.  a  constitutional  con- 
servfttlve.  said  later  even  he  might  have  sup- 
ported Hart  despite  their  opposite  views  on 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  nomination  of  Hart  never  came  about, 
but  it  would  have  t>een  Ironic  Johnson,  who 
once  wondered  If  Hart  would  ever  become 
his  kind  of  senator,  was  ready  to  elevate  him 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  partly  out  of  grati- 
tude for  his  fight  In  the  Senate  on  Fortas' 
behalf    And  Hart,  who  for  years  was  miser- 
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able  In  the  Senate  and  dreamed  of  a  Supreme 
Court  nomination,  discovered  aomewhat  to 
his  surprise  that  be  didn't  want  to  be  on 
the  court  after  all. 

He  imderstood  hla  role  In  tlie  Senate.  He 
had  become  a  member  In  good  standing  of  its 
Establishment,  the  club  within  the  olub.  For 
the  first  time  be  waa  happy  at  hla  work,  and 
good  at  It. 

Having  discovered  this  and  come  to  tetnu 
with  himself  and  the  "great  national  council" 
called  the  Senate,  Hart  is  now  reaching 
towards  the  height  of  bis  powen. 

His  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  antl-tnist 
and  monopoly  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
in  the  Senate,  and  Hart  has  become  a  spokes- 
man for  those  who  challenge  corporate  wind- 
mills. In  separate  stories  in  one  magaelne, 
Hart  was  quoted  three  tlmee  In  a  single  Issue 
as  the  Senate  authority  on  the  practices  of 
big  business. 

Before  Hart  became  chairman  of  his  sub- 
committee, It  was  run  by  the  late  Estee 
Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  a  flamboyant  and 
gutsy  fighter  who  was  more  suited  to  playing 
Don  Quixote.  He  took  on  drug  companies  and 
crime  syndicates  In  hand-to-hand  combat 
that  propelled  him  to  prominence  and  a 
place  on  the  195«  Democratic  ticket. 

.After  Kefauver's  death,  his  staff  was  so 
^sappolnted  with  Hart's  gentle,  judicial 
style,  many  called  him  "chicken  Hart"  and 
faint  Hart."  Yet  beneath  Kefauver's  bom- 
bast, there  had  not  been  much  significant 
leglslaUon.  And  Hart,  like  Kefauver,  was 
confronted  with  a  conservative  majority  on 
his  subcommittee,  which  limited  any  liberal, 
trust-busting  action. 

Nevertheless,  Hart  was  pushed  forward 
with  an  impressive  list  of  hearings  which 
exposed  seamy  practices  in  big  business.  In 
the  past  couple  of  years  the  medical  profes- 
-lon  has  begun  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
physlclan-owned  dnig  companies,  because 
•f  an  Investigation  by  Hart.  In  an  adroit 
maneuver.  Hart  took  his  truth-ln-packaglng 
bill  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  hostile  com- 
mittee, and  sent  It  to  the  more  liberal  Com- 
merce Committee.  It  was  approved  and 
became  law. 

Two  years  ago  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  said  In  an  editorial  that  Hart  Is 
'filling  a  void  left  by  the  death  of  Sen.  Estes 
Kefauver  and  the  defeat  of  Sen.  Paul  Douglas. 
He  Is  emerging  as  a  spokesman  for  the  great, 
amorphous  mass  of  consumers  In  this  coun- 
try, poking  around  in  shadowy  comers  of  the 
domestic  scene  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public.  ...  He  is  a  valuable  man  to  have 
;n  the  Senate." 

In  the  next  two  years,  partly  because  he 
must  stand  for  reelection  In  1970,  Hart  Is 
stepping  up  the  activity  of  his  committee, 
venturing  into  areas  where  few  have  gone  and 
■Nurvlved  politically. 

Hart  has  already  begun  and  will  continue 
to  look  into  the  auto  insurance  and  auto 
rep.'Ur  Industries.  He  will  also  Investigate 
"he  high  cost  of  hospital  cire.  the  strangle- 
hold that  credit  bureaus  often  have  on  con- 
sumers, the  favoritism  granted  big  corpora- 
tions In  defense  procurement,  monopolies  In 
rhe  newspaper  and  broadcasting  industries, 
and  the  manner  in  which  International  oil 
cartels  manipulate  government,  the  market, 
and  oil  prices. 

Hart  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  depending  on  the  wishes 
of  the  chairman,  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson,  he 
may  get  to  run  a  subcommittee  which  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  air  transportation. 
Magnuson  offered  Hart  the  consumer  sub- 
committee, but  he  turned  It  down  because  It 
'.vould  merely  duplicate  what  he  Is  now  doing. 
In  the  Senate  at  large.  Hart  Is  the  acknowl- 
pdged  expert  and  the  prime  mover  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  And  more  Important  he  has 
become  a  force  behind  what  Sen.  Edwahl  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachiisetts,  has  called  "the 
*lnds  of  change"  that  are  now  wafting 
through  the  Senate.  When  Kennedy  sought 
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counsel  on  whether  to  rtm  for  the  Assistant 
Democratic  Leader's  post,  he  called  Hart  first, 
and  he  took  his  advice. 

Hart  was  among  the  early  opponents  of  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  And  he  was  one 
of  the  early  advocates  of  massive  action  to 
relieve  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  na- 
tion. In  both  these  efforts,  and  others,  Ken- 
nedy has  joined  Hart. 

In  the  relationship  of  the  two  men,  Hart 
has  displayed  no  personal  ambition,  except 
to  reform  his  party  and  the  Senate  the  bet- 
ter to  deal  with  the  Issues  of  the  day.  And 
towards  this  end  he  has  supported  and  en- 
couraged Kennedy.  Thus,  as  Kennedy's  star 
rises,  so  will  Hart's. 

This  too  has  a  potential  for  Irony.  Hart 
has  almost  always  played  a  supporting  role 
in  his  political  lifetime,  and  even  now  he 
would  refuse  a  formal  Senate  leadership  post 
unless  It  was  thrust  up>on  him.  Yet  the  ways 
of  life,  death  and  politics  have  put  Hart  in 
a  position  of  leadership,  however  Informal. 
and  great  influence.  And  he  has  survived  or 
surpassed  those  he  once  followed  and  wor- 
shipped. 

Stevenson  and  Kefauver  are  dead.  Douglas 
and  Humphrey  are  over  the  hill.  And  Soapy 
Williams,  the  man  to  whom  Hart  owes  all  he 
has,  win  soon  be  looking  for  a  new  future. 

To  be  quite  accurate.  Hart's  first  political 
debt  Is  to  his  wife,  because  she  Is  rich.  Mrs. 
Jane  Hart,  whose  volatile  temperament  Is  a 
pwrfect  foil  for  her  husband's  calm,  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Brlggs,  a  De- 
troit Industrialist.  Phil  Hart  says  candidly 
that  he  could  not  have  Indulged  himself  In 
a  political  career  If  his  wife's  money  was  not 
available  to  keep  up  their  homes,  send  their 
eight  children  to  school,  and  pay  some  office 
and  campaign  expenses. 

Born  on  Dec.  10,  1912,  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  , 
Hart  was  the  son  of  a  moderately  well-to-do 
banker.  He  went  to  Georgetown  University.  In 
Washington,  and  while  there  roomed  with 
Walter  Briggs,  Jr..  and  through  him  went 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  law  school  and 
met  his  future  wife  when  she  was  still  a 
scrawny,  tomboylsh  teenager. 

By  1943,  Hart  had  finished  law  school  and 
had  become  a  captain  in  the  army.  And  in  the 
women's  page  of  a  Detroit  newspaper  It  was 
recorded  that  "Society  reporters  have  been 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  romance  of  Phil 
and  Jane  ever  since  October,  1940  when  Janey 
appeared  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Detroit 
Tigers  (which  her  father  owned)  escorted  by 
her  young  lawyer  friend." 

On  June  10  of  that  year  they  were  mar- 
ried. Among  the  guests  were  former  Ohio 
Gov.  James  A.  Cox,  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nominee  In  1920,  and  A,  Mitchell  Palmer, 
who  won  spurious  fame  as  attorney  general 
after  World  War  I,  when  he  ordered  the 
nation's  first  "Red  hunt." 

On  D-Day,  a  year  after  the  marriage.  Hart 
was  seriously  wounded  by  a  mortar  shell  on 
Utah  Beach  at  Normandy.  He  went  on  to 
fight  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  came 
home  with  a  Purple  Heart,  a  couple  of  Bronze 
stars,  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Hart,  along  with  many  veterans,  returned 
to  Michigan  when  a  new  political  era  was 
dawning. 

He  had  long  been  Interested  in  politics. 
His  father,  a  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  his  county,  had 
taken  him  to  the  1924  party  convention.  But 
he  had  no  idea  he  would  run  for  office.  A 
quiet,  rather  reflective  and  Introverted  man. 
Hart  never  believed  he  was  suited  to  politics. 
Politicians  often  like  to  say  they  were 
destined  for  office,  and  like  any  red-blooded 
American  boy,  set  Qielr  minds  to  it  while 
studying  Plutarch  by  the  light  of  a  log  fire. 
The  truth  is  that  politicians,  like  most  men, 
simply  find  themselves  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstance and  become  Its  victim  or  its  bene- 
ficiary, depending  on  their  luck,  their  sup- 
port, their  opponent,  and  their  ability  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunity. 
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In  the  late  1940s  In  Michigan,  the  Indus- 
trial and  political  power  of  Detroit  had 
matured.  The  United  Auto  Workers,  having 
Joined  in  the  war  effort  was  over  Its  violent 
formative  period,  and  had  become  generally 
respectable.  The  strapping  new,  and  liberal 
guard  of  the  labor  movement,  the  Idealism 
of  many  a  returning  veteran,  the  changing 
face  of  Michigan,  and  the  vision  of  a  few. 
yotmg  men  were  the  Ingredients  for  change 
in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Soapy  Williams  became  the  standard 
bearer,  and  Phil  Hart,  one  of  his  University 
of  Michigan  classmates,  became  his  sword 
carrier.  The  Harts  were  about  the  only  l>©mo- 
crats  In  Bloomfield  Hills. 

But  the  Irrepressible  Janey  remembers 
those  days  with  starry-eyed  nostalgia  as 
they  fought  losing,  uphill  battles  against  the 
entrenched  Oakland  County  Republicans 
Phil  Hart  only  remembers  that  they  lost. 

"I  have  never  yenned  for  the  time  when  we 
were  going  to  lose  by  a  half  million  votes." 
he  says.  "Back  In  those  days  It  wasn't  as  ex- 
citing as  it  Is  now  I  suppose  it  was  fun  then. 
not  having  any  responsibility,  having  the 
ability  to  scream." 

Besides  battling  Republicans,  the  young 
Turks  among  the  Democrats  also  fought  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Teamster 
Control  of  the  party,  and  the  influence  of 
communists  In  the  labor  movement  and  lib- 
eralism. 

After  Williams  became  governor,  he  ap- 
pointed Hart  Corporation  and  Securities 
Commissioner,  and  In  that  Job  he  prepared 
to  run  for  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  trounced 
and  Williams  gave  him  work  as  director  of 
the  state  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  Un- 
happy In  that  Job.  Hart,  during  the  last  part 
of  the  Truman  Administration,  became 
U.S.   District  Attorney. 

As  part  of  his  duties  he  prosecuted  several 
Mlciiigan  communists  under  the  Smith  Act 
and  has  regretted  It  ever  since.  When  the  lib- 
erals In  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  went  on 
their  own  antl-communlst  hunt  in  the  labor 
movement  and  other  organizations,  they  un- 
wittingly fed  the  fires  of  the  McCarthylst 
monster  they  came  to  detest.  Since  those 
days.  Hart  has  supported  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions knocking  down  those  laws  which  he 
used  against  Communists  in  Michigan. 

The  Michigan  battle  against  the  AFL  and 
the  Teamsters  came  to  a  climax  in  1954  when 
Hart,  then  legal  advisor  to  Williams,  an- 
nounced he  would  run  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. Backed  by  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Hart  ran  In  the  primary  against  George  Fitz- 
gerald, attorney  for  the  Teamsters  and  a  for- 
mer Democratic  National  Committeeman.  It 
was  a  vicious  campaign  In  which  the  Team- 
sters on  occasion  tried  the  use  of  a  little 
muscle  against  Hart's  supporters.  But  Hart 
won  easily  and  went  on  to  defeat  his  Repub- 
lican opponent. 

From  then  on.  the  political  reporters  re- 
ferred to  Hart  as  Williams'  "heir-apparent." 
When  Williams  got  tired  of  being  governor,  it 
was  said,  he  would  go  on  to  bigger  things  and 
leave  the  statehouse  to  loyal  ol'  Phil 

Jane  Hart,  who  never  got  on  with  Soapy's 
tempestuous  wife,  Nancy,  chafed  at  seeing 
her  husband  wait  ;.t  Williams'  pleasure.  But 
patient  Phil  said  of  Williams:  "He  and  he 
alone  set  me  on  the  road.  He  built  the  partv 
I'll  wait." 

Not  only  did  he  wait.  He  advised  WUllams 
to  run  for  the  Senate  and  from  there  make  a 
bid  to  get  on  the  national  ticket  In  1860  or 
later.  But  Williams  was  convinced  that  his 
national  future  would  be  brighter  from  a 
governor's  office.  He  was  thinking  of  the  gov- 
ernors then  powerful  and  prominent  In  party 
politics — Stevenson,  for  one.  Someone  showed 
Williams  an  analysis  which  concluded  there 
was  a  better  chance  for  national  office  as  a 
senator  than  governor.  But  Williams  thought 
otherwise  and  made  the  biggest  mistake  of 
his  career.  He  chose  to  nm  again  for  governor 
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•Jid  the  way  wu  clear  for  Hart  to  run  for 
the  Senate 

Hart  ea«tly  defeated  the  Incumbent.  Charlea 
Potter,  and  In  running  ahead  of  Soapy  by 
170.000  votes  beijan  leaving  hU  old  teacher 
behind.  And  like  many  a  man  who  la  big  In 
hla  own  state,  aa  Hart  beaded  for  Washington 
he  left  naivete  and  political  virginity  behind. 
On  a  night  soon  after  hla  arrival  in  Waah- 
Ington.  the  Senate  freshmen  of  the  claaa  of 
58  gathered  with  their  wives  for  dinner  at 
the  home  of  one  of  their  number,  Vance 
Harttte.  of  Indiana  He  wa«  a  small  town 
mayor  who  had  come  to  the  senate  looking 
like  an  overly  ambiaous  button-hook  sales- 
man 

During  the  evening  Hartke  expansively 
picked  up  the  telephone  and  ordered  rhe 
operator  to  get  Lyndon  John.son  at  the  t.BJ 
Ranch. 

I  ve  gathered  the  new  bovs  here.  Mr 
Leader  '  he  s&ld.  because  I  thought  you 
might  want  to  say  a  few  things  to  them." 
Jane  Hart  recalls  the  Incident  One  by 
one  like  Uttle  boys,  they  trooped  to  the 
phone  t.i  say  Tea.  Mr  Leader,  So.  Mr 
Leader.  Of  course  Mr  Leader  It  was  dis- 
gusting I  kept  hoping  that  Phil  xouldn  t  go 
to  the  j?hone  But  he  did  .\nd  I  chewed  him 
out  an_;he  way  home  " 

•All  X  can  say  in  my  defense,"  said  H»rt. 
"Is  that  I  was  the  last  to  go  to  the  phone 
"I  m  sure  now  It  would  have  made  no 
difference  If  I  hadnt  gone  to  the  phone  But 
poUUcians  are  human,  and  petjple  dont 
understand  this  They  are  subject  to  the 
same  pressures  as  anyone  else,  even  more 
But  politicians  too  worry  about  their  Job. 
their  boeses  their  paycheck  So  they  go  to 
theph)ne-    to  be  safe   ' 

Despite  Hir'kes  fawning  over  Lyndon 
Johnson,  an  1  perhaps  because  of  it  he  has 
never  been  idmltted  !nt.i  the  Inner  circles 
of  the  Senat*  Nor  have  mmv  senators  who 
are  conscientious,  make  head:;nes,  and  get 
reelected. 

"I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  more  of 
a  club  In  the  senate  than  m  a  local  bar 
aModaUon."  Hart  i?aid  S<jme  men,  by  -.ir- 
tue  of  th?lr  ablU-v  their  Judgment,  their 
trustworthiness,  their  personality,  and  the 
work  they  do  draw  mure  water  than  others 
Some  men  simply  have  power  because  of  the 
positions  t.ney  hold 

"When  a  new  man  comes  to  the  Senate 
Its  like  a  new  boy  moving  In  on  the  block. 
He  is  tested  In  subtle  ways  Ut  see  what  he 
has  to  see  If  hell  lend  a  hand  when  he 
wants  something   ' 

Hartke  became  a  hero  to  liberals  when  he 
broke  with  President  Johnson  over  the  Viet- 
nam War  But  fellow  .senators  including 
the  liberals,  knew  that  Hartke  challenged  the 
Prealdent  out  jf  personal  pique  and  his  In- 
ability to  get  Johnson  s  help  in  the  Senate, 
Therefore  Hartke*  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam War  earned  little  weight  with  his  col- 
lea^e«,  and  his  manners  offend  them 

Similarly,  Sen  Eugene  J  McCarthy,  one 
of  Hart  s  closest  frlend.s  In  the  Senate,  could 
not  Impress  hla  ct>lleagues  when  he  made  his 
challenge  against  JohiLson  .\lthough  he  had 
c<3me  to  the  Senate  under  the  -.ponsorshlp  of 
Its  most  Influential  leaders,  during  most  of 
McCarthy  s  'enure  he  did  Urtle  work  and  he 
wasn  t  there  when  embattled  liberals  needed 
another  voice  and  ani.it her  vr)te 

Although  both  are  liberals,  Hartke  and 
McCarthy  are  at  the  opposite  exireme.8  of 
Senate  .sivle  One.  Hartke.  was  too  tight,  too 
openly  ambitious,  the  other  McCarthy,  too 
lact'nlc  and  indifferent 

It  is  true  that  neither  had  formal  position 
In  the  Senate  and  therefore  no  power  to 
admit  them  into  the  club  But  this  year 
Russell  Long,  of  LouUlana,  chairman  of  the 
Power  Finance  Committee  wa.s  defeated  as 
assistant  Democratic  Lt-ader  and  thus 
drummed  out  of  the  club  And  Sen  Robert 
Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  an   ambltlo'as  little 
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man  who  i»  majority  .secretary,  seems 
destined  always  to  carry  the  bats  for  the 
players. 

The  way  you  vote  or  whether  or  not  you 
are  Invincible  at  home  d(^snt  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  where  you  -stand  In  the  club."  Hart 
said  "AH  I  can  say  Is  that  how  much  power 
and  Influence  vou  wield  around  here  depends 
■  n  '.he  Judgments  others  make  of  you  for  In- 
tangible  reasons  ■ 

Por  equally  Intangible  reasons,  those  who 
are  In  "he  club  seem  to  know  It  And  they 
operate  with  an  easy  self-assurance  and  a 
tacit  understanding  of  all  the  \mwTUten 
rules  of  their  leagtie  of  gentlemen 

You  cMn  IcMik  down  from  the  galleries  to 
the  rich  maroon  and  white  carpeted  Senate 
chamber  and  pick  out  the  club  members  by 
the  wav  they  saunter  easily  onto  the  floor, 
well-tanned,  well-tailored,  chatting  casually 
with  fellow  senators  There  are  others,  with 
papers  and  assistants  and  nervous  Im- 
patience 

The  members  of  the  club  frequently  cross 
party  lines  In  their  relationships  with  each 
other  giving  and  taking  on  legislation, 
favors,  tickets  to  Inaugural  balls,  or  the 
choice  of  office  suites  .\t  the  beginning  of 
each  session  of  Congre.ss  'he  leaders  will  hold 
committee  assignments  In  abeyance  until 
after  the  rules  and  organl.-atlonal  fights,  .so 
that  the  choice  of  a.sslgnments  can  be  used 
to  keep  a  stubborn  Senator  In  line 

.Some  members  of  the  club  will  not  allow 
^hem.selves  to  he  used  to  help  defeat  a  col- 
league of  the  opposite  party  Sen  Jacob 
.Tavlts  of  New  York.  Is  a  Republican  but  he 
refused  to  campaign  In  Pennsylvania  against 
Democrat  Jo.seph  Clark  i  who  was  defeated 
anvwav  i  .\nd  two  years  before  Hart  helped 
Eastland  out,  Michigan  Republicans  Invited 
Republican  Thurston  Morton,  then  Senator 
from  Kenttickv,  to  .speak  to  their  state  con- 
vention He  learned,  after  accepting  the  In- 
vitation that  he  was  to  help  whip  up  en- 
thusiasm to  defeat  Hart 

Morton  tried  to  withdraw  but  couldn't  So 
he  cleared  his  speech  with  Hart,  He  told  the 
Repub. leans.  In  effect,  that  If  they  wanted 
to  defeat  Hart  they  would  have  to  find  a  can- 
didate if  great  Integrity,  honesty,  experience, 
and  ability  Hart  had  no  difficulty  getting  re- 
ekxted. 

The  conviviality  of  the  club,  the  horse- 
traUlng.  the  seeming  hypocritical  politeness 
m  debate,  produce  what  Is  called  an  area 
of  'enlightened  self-interest  "  And  on  that 
bit  of  ground  law  is  made. 

But  the  pace  of  progress  Is  painfully  slow, 
and  It  sometimes  seems  like  retrogreaslon. 
.And  so  thfre  are  critics  of  the  .Senate  who 
sav.  with  the  support  of  conv-lnclng  evidence, 
that  it  has  become  moribund. 

Eugene  McCarthy  who  led  a  formidable 
.lAsuuit  on  tJie  creeping  pragmatism  of  the 
political  process,  believes  that  It  may  be  Ir- 
relevant and  unable  to  cope  with  the  revolu- 
tionary crises  of  the  times  That  Is  one  reason 
for  his  Indifference  and  for  lils  decision  to 
leave  the  Senate  next  year 

Hart  has  spent  m.«ny  hours  debating  with 
friends  like  McCarthy  and  .Sen  Edmund 
Muskle,  of  Maine,  and  hlm.'i-lf  the  worthiness 
of  the  .Senate  pnx-ess  and  lis  snail's  pace  ac- 
complishments To  wit  Hart  may  get  a  favor 
or  two  from  Eastland,  but  the  people  >jf 
MLssLsaippl    still    have    him    for   a   Senator 

My  great  fiuestlun  Is  over  whether  we 
get  f.aken  in  bv  confusing  the  time  and  ef- 
fort and  abuse  in  getting  something  done  and 
what  gets  done  We  equate  all  the  work  we 
do  with  what  is  acc'impUshed  and  what  Is 
accomplished  seems  small 

"You  can  surrender  and  say  the  hell  with 
It  Bui  I  cnnt  Therefore  you  must  convince 
yourself  that  that  a  the  way  history  Is  made — 
with  small  accomplishments  and  much  con- 
fusion This  Is  the  way  society  functions,  and 
so  does  the  Senate  But  It  sure  is  a  drag  and 
depressing  sometimes." 
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When  he  is  not  depressed.  Hart  can  recall 
the  voting  right*  and  fair  housing  bllU  he 
helped  shepherd  Into  law. 

•  When  I'm  eighty  years  old,  a  lot  of  towiH 
are  going  to  b«  different  because  of  those 
bills,"   says    Hart. 

And  the  Senate,  he  believes.  Is  changing 
rapidly  and  reforming  because  of  the  early 
battles  of  men  like  Douglas.  Kefauver.  and 
Humphrey. 

"No  longer  does  a  liberal  have  to  be  an 
Idealistic,  visionary,  speech-a-day  fighter  who 
has  to  hope  that  long  after  he's  gone  he  win 
have  had  some  effect. '•  Hart  satd.  "Each  dec- 
ade needs  a  different  kind  of  man.  and  today 
we  are  beginning  to  get  thoee  things  men  llkp 
Douglas    wanted." 

Thus  Hart  displays  the  reason  for  his  calm 
patience:  His  Implicit  faith  In  the  system 
the  process,  the  Institution. 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  only  the  sec- 
ond such  experiment  In  all  of  history.  Tlie 
flrst  was  the  Senate  of  Rome,  organized  700 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  reached  Its  greatest  power  during  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Republic.  But  eventuallv 
It  became  bogged  In  a  mire  of  Us  own  maklnt: 
dominated  by  tradition  and  cliques,  preoc- 
cupied with  games,  unable  to  grapple  with 
really  basic  Issues,  then  at  last  supine  be- 
neath the  Caesars"  Imperial  ambitions. 

The  American  Senate  Is  of  course  different 
and  more  modem  than  Its  Roman  anceslor;- 
It  may  still  use  spittoons,  straight  p)eiis. 
snuffboxes,  and  blotting  sand.  But  the  Sen- 
ators don't  wear  togas  anymore. 
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ACTION     IN     THE     LUMBER     PRICE 
CRISIS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  the  high 
cost  of  home  building,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  high  cost  of  lumber  and 
plywood,  recognize  that  these  problem.s 
have  many  facets. 

Clarence  W.  Richen,  vice  president  ot 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  for  North we.^t 
timber  operations,  is  a  very  forward  look- 
ing, experienced,  and  conscientious  lead- 
er m  the  wood  products  business  in  the 
Northwest.  He  recently  wTote  me  con- 
cerning the  long-range  needs  of  tlie 
forest  .survey,  and  also  of  that  outstand- 
ing installation,  the  Forestry  Science  > 
Laboratory  at  Oregon  State  University. 
Corvallis.  Oreg. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  opera- 
tion, he  has  pointed  out  that  plans  for 
the  development  of  phase  II  of  this  lab- 
oratory were  completed  by  mid-year 
1967.  Nothing  further  has  been  done  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate 
the  money  for  this  valuable  tool  in  our 
contmuous  battle  to  insure  that  lumber 
and  plywood  .supply  is  not  outrun  by  de- 
mand TTie  funds  for  this  phase  are  des- 
perately needed,  and  should  be  appro- 
i)nated  this  year. 

We  can  make  loud  noises,  deplore  the 
situation,  make  speeches,  and  in  many 
other  ways  show  our  concern  for  the  high 
price  of  lumber  and  pbTvood.  but  here 
IS  one  action  which  we  can  take,  one 
which  in  the  long  run  will  be  much  more 


effective  than  critical  statements  or  sym- 
pathetic  understandings. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  real,  solid 
steps,  looking  toward  providing  adequate 
supplies  of  forest  products,  I  herewith 
submit  Mr.  Richen's  letter: 

Crown    Zelxxrbach    Corp., 
Portland.  Oreg.,  March  7.  1969. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wtatt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wtatt:  Here  In  the 
Northwest  the  past  year's  startling  upsurge 
In  the  price  of  timber  has  stimulated  many 
forest  owners — public  and  private,  both  large 
and  small  to  seek  opportunities  for  Investing 
more  of  their  funds  in  Intensive  timber  grow- 
ing. But  before  such  venture  capital  can 
be  attracted  to  tree  farming  in  the  large 
amounts  required,  forest  owners  must  have 
far  more  specific  information  on  the  com- 
bination of  techniques  that  will  yield  the 
best  returns  under  their  particular  set  of 
conditions. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  very  large  series 
of  tasks  that  forestry  research  simply  has 
not  come  to  gripe  with  in  a  realistic  way. 
Forestry  researchers  have  been  highly  pro- 
ductive In  developing  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  technology  we  use  today.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  operating  with  a  fraction 
of  the  funding  and  facilities  required  to 
make  the  progress  so  badly  needed.  But  they 
must  step  up  their  output. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  lO-year 
National  Plan  for  Forestry  Research  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago.  I  was 
on  the  National  Forestry  Advisory  Committee 
at  the  time.  This  is  a  coordinated  plan  based 
on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  most  Imftortant 
forestry  problems  in  each  region.  It  was  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  scientists  and  research  ad- 
ministrators In  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service 
working  with  counterparts  in  the  forestry  re- 
search organizations  of  the  Associate  State 
Universities  and  Colleges.  This  plan  has  great 
^erlt — first.  It  coordinates  efforts,  and  sec- 
ond. It  has  been  Just  recently  prepared.  Un- 
fortunately It  is  only  about  one-half  actl- 
'.ated. 

Por  these  reasons  I  was  Interested  In  re- 
'.  lewlng  provisions  for  research  Included  In 
the  budget  recommendations  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  sent  to  the  Congress  earlier 
tills  year.  For  the  entire  United  States,  the 
budget  for  next  fiscal  year  recommends  a  3 
oercent  Increase  in  Forest  Service  research. 
Meanwhile  the  cost  of  doing  research  has 
increased  a  considerably  greater  amount  as 
has  also  the  need  for  the  results  of  research. 
I  note  several  small  but  important  Increases 
are  recommended  for  projects  headquartered 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — Forest  Survey  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  Douglas-fir  Sllvaculture  In 
oiympla.  Washington,  Forest  Plre  Research 
.It  Seattle,  and  Wildlife  Habitat  at  La  Grande. 
Oregon.  I  am  asking  your  support  of  these 
Items 

I  .usk  your  parUcular  consideration  of  sev- 
rr.il    research    programs,    headquartered    In 
Oregon,  that  merit  and  need  your  help  now. 
The  Forest  Survey  Is  an  essential  In  any 
timbered  region.  This  project,  conducted  by 
t!.e  U  S,  Forest  Service.  Is  the  only  source  of 
::. formation  on  timber  resources  that  covers 
;:    owners,    both    public    and    private,   and 
hows     the    relationships    between    current 
timber  volumes,   growth,   cut,   timber  mor- 
■   llty,   and   opportunities  for  expanding,  or 
threats  of  a  shrinking   timber  supply  In  or 
Tibutary  to  ruch  geographic  units  as  coun- 
ties .lud  st.':tes.  as  well  as  regions  and  the 
'  I. tire  nation.  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
'r>  plan  und  operate  efficiently  a  continuing, 
>    rnplex  timber  Industry  today  without  the 
•'.  .c    information    and    essential    analyses 
-ppUed  by  the  Forest  Survey.  The  budget 
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proposes  an  Increase  of  $25,000  for  the  survey 
project  based  in  Portland,  Oregon,  that  serves 
the  entire  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii.  Actually,  an  increase  of 
$100,000  In  this  work  Is  needed  to  produce 
the  detail  of  Information  promptly  enough 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  developing 
timber  industry  and  the  communities  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

Dedication  of  the  new  Range  and  Wildlife 
Habitat  Laboratory  at  La  Grande,  Oregon 
last  October  filled  an  important  gap  in  the 
forestry  research  facilities  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  research  headquartered  there 
Is  working  out  the  scientific  basis  for  coordi- 
nating management  of  big-game  ranges  with 
timber  production,  grazing  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  watershed  management  on  the 
60  million  acres  of  forest  and  related  range 
lands  In  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
deer  and  elk  alone  in  this  area  furnish  more 
than  2  million  man-days  of  recreation  hunt- 
ing annually.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  proposes  an  in- 
crease of  $89,000  to  strengthen  the  La  Grande 
project  and  for  operating  the  new  laboratory 
at  a  more  efficient  level.  Wildlife  habitat 
research  got  a  late  start  in  the  Northwest, 
and  this  strengthening  is  much  needed.  I 
would  also  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  extend 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  research  to  the 
Important  watershed  and  tlmbershed  lands 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  ut  this  lime 
about  one  Installation  in  the  National  Plan 
for  Forest  Research— the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon.  As  I  remember,  you  have  visited  this 
laboratory.  Research  at  this  laboratory  is 
developing  improved  methods  of  controlling 
forest  Insects  and  diseases,  which  alone  ex- 
tract a  toll  of  7  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
annually  from  northwestern  forests.  Another 
project  there  Is  working  out  the  essentials  of 
watershed  to  minimize  damaging  slltatlon, 
flooding  and  landslides,  while  Improving  the 
quality  and  timing  of  water  available  for  do- 
mestic, recreational  and  industrial  use.  Still 
others  are  working  to  Increase  future  timber 
supplies  by  developing  genetically  superior 
trees;  improving  methods  for  regenerating, 
culturlng  and  harvesting  forest  crops  and 
determining  the  Impacts  of  chemicals  used 
In  land  management  on  the  forest  environ- 
ment. 

Staff  members  of  my  own  Company  and 
numerotis  others  are  cooperating  actively  In 
this  work,  seeking  to  speed  progress  in  the 
development  of  further  research  results  that 
all  of  us  need  so  critically.  But  progress  Is 
retarded  because  the  facilities  at  the  Cor- 
vallis Laboratory  are  grossly  Inadequate  and 
behind  the  schedule  of  development  pro- 
jected In  the  National  Plan.  As  you  know, 
the  Congress  provided  funds  to  develop  plans 
for  Phase  II  of  this  laboratory  In  1966 — 
almost  three  years  ago.  The  detailed  plans 
were  completed  by  mld-1967.  but  they  have 
not  been  used  because  no  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  construction.  I  understand 
$2.7  million  would  be  needed  if  funds  were 
provided  to  start  construction  in  1969. 

In  view  of  our  increasingly  serious  timber 
supply  situation,  and  the  communities.  Jobs 
and  industry  dependent  thereon.  I  would 
urge  that  the  Congress  provide  now  for  com- 
pleting the  Corvallis  Laboratory  and  for  op- 
erating the  research  projects  headquartered 
there  at  full  strength  as  soon  as  can  now  be 
arranged. 

Many   thanks   to   you    for    your   tho.-ough 
and  knowledgeable  consideration  of  the  for- 
estry problems  and  opportunities  so  impor- 
tant to  our  national  and  regional  progress 
Cordially, 

C.  W.  Richen. 
Vice  President. 
Northwest  Timber  Operations. 
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REDUCED    RATE    AIRLINE    PARES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  8284,  a  bill  which 
authorizes  air  transportation  at  reduced 
rates  for  youths  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  22,  all  persons  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  and  military  personnel  who  are 
traveling  at  their  own  expense  in  uni- 
form of  those  services  while  on  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  pass. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary 
because  of  a  case  that  is  now  pending 
before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Trailways  Bus  Co.  brought  the  action, 
A  CAB  examiner  hearing  the  case  ruled 
on  January  21  that  special  youth  fares 
were  unjustly  discriminatory  and  should 
be  canceled.  American  Airlines  petitioned 
the  decision  and  the  ruling  is  now  being 
reviewed  by  the  CAB.  If  affirmed  this 
decision  will  terminate  present  youth 
fares.  Under  the  challenged  youth  fare 
system,  which  was  established  in  1966, 
children  aged  12  through  21  are  able  to 
travel  anywhere  in  the  United  States  by 
plane  on  a  standby  basis,  at  a  50-percent 
reduction  of  fares  except  at  peak  traffic 
times  and  seasons.  Other  special  rates 
are  allowed  for  family  reductions  for 
husbands  and  wives  or  children  travel- 
ing together. 

Youth  fare  traffic  increased  from 
2.100.100  passengers  in  1966  to  5,760,000 
in  1968.  College  students  and  vacation- 
ing families  were  the  chief  users  of  these 
special  rates. 

H.R.  8284  would  remove  the  doubt  that 
has  been  created  by  the  CAB  case  and 
make  it  clear  that  the  airlines  may 
grant  reduced  rate  transportation  on  a 
space  available  basis  to  militarv-  per- 
sonnel, young  people,  and  senior  citizens. 
Such  a  provision  now  applies  to  minis- 
ters of  religion.  The  three  groups  that 
this  bill  would  extend  coverage  to  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common  which 
make  such  coverage  appropriate  and  de- 
sirable. They  are  all  at  reduced  levels  of 
wage  earning  capacity:  they  are  all  like- 
ly to  be  at  rather  extended  distances 
from  their  families;  and  they  are  all 
likely  to  be  traveling  at  their  own  ex- 
pense— as  opposed  to  businessmen  who 
can  deduct  their  travel  expenses  at  in- 
come tax  time.  These  three  groups 
would  be  traveling  on  a  standby  basis 
and  therefore  not  interrupting  normal 
air  traffic  nor  in  any  way  inconviencing 
full  fare  passengers. 

Specialized  treatment  of  certain 
groups  is  not  unheard  of. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  ex- 
tending this  coverage  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. We  are  all  aware  of  the  special 
needs  of  youth  and  militarj'  personnel. 
Yet  many  find  it  far  too  easy  to  forget 
about  our  senior  citizens  and  our  very 
special  obligations  to  them.  An  older 
person  who,  having  worked  for  30  to  50 
years,  retires  to  enjoy  more  leisure  time 
often  finds  tha^.  living  on  a  fixed  and 
considerably  reduced  income  does  not 
leave   much   room   in   their   budcct   for 
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air  travel.  Yet  these  are  the  very  people 
who  have  the  time  and  the  greatest 
need  to  vlalt  their  children  and  grand- 
children who  are  often  located  in  dis- 
tant States 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LOU  RAWI£ 


March  18,  1969 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


VIRGINIA  SIAN(  ) 
HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGJ 

or    NSW     rri»K 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  REPRiSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS    1969 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
all  realize  that  drug  addiction  Is  one  of 
the  most  Insidious  scourges  of  our  time, 
competing  as  It  does  with  the  minds  and 
bodies  9f  our  young  people.  It  Is  a  serious 
challenge  which  must  be  met  not  only  by 
marshaling  the  efforts  of  the  appropriate 
government  agencies,  but  by  enlisting  the 
help  of  all  of  our  citizens 

It  IS  gratifying  to  know  that  In  the 
Prtham  "Bay  area  of  my  district  In  the 
Bronx,  there  is  a  woman  who.  In  her 
dedication  to  service  to  those  who  have 
become  drug  dependent,  might  well  be 
an  exemplar  for  this  private  help 

.Mrs  Virginia  Siano  of  1921  Hobart 
.Avenue  In  the  Bronx,  has  for  years  been  a 
pnme  mover  m  the  drive  to  educate  drug 
addicts  into  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  new  direction  in  their  lives  A  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  grandmother,  Mrs  Siano 
has  worked  tirelessly,  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  not  only  to  reorient  drug  victims, 
but  to  raise  funds  for  their  physical 
rehabilitation 

This  Sunday,  March  23,  at  the  Chateau 
Pelham  In  the  Bronx,  Mrs.  Siano  will 
sponsor  her  seventh  annual  fundralslng 
dinner  for  the  benefit  of  Synan.  an  orga- 
nization devoted  to  bringing  professional 
help  to  drug  addicted  youths  Over  the 
years,  she  has  raised  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  this  worthy  purpose,  her  only 
reward  being  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  seeing  defeated  human  beings  re- 
turn to  the  full  status  of  dlgnlfled  and 
productive  members  of  the  community 
Mrs.  Siano  Is  endowed  with  a  special 
gift  of  compassion,  a  real  sense  of  duty 
to  her  fellow  man.  and  an  Indomitable 
spint  of  self-sacrifice.  Through  kindness 
and  understanding,  .she  has  opened  the 
door  to  life  for  so  many,  a  door  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  was  forever  locked 
Her  participation  and  commitment  have 
been  total,  her  success  remarkable. 

Typical  of  the  indication  of  respect 
and  affection  in  which  .Mrs.  Siano  la  held 
Is  a  comment  from  a  former  dnig  de- 
pendent youth  whom  she  helped.  He  said. 
In  the  full  gratitude  of  his  heart: 

I  sincerely  bop«  that  ttie  good  Lord  or 
whoever  it  la  who  pnaducoa  women  like  Mrs. 
Siano  allows  her  many  more  good  year-  n 
this  earth,  m  there  are  all  too  few  ;  ;ier 
kind 

What  a  wonderful  tribute  fur  any 
human  being. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
Vlrgmia  Slanos  in  this  world,  rare  as 
they  may  be.  and  In  expressing  our  credit 
to  her  today,  we  recognize  all  those  who 
helped  find  the  way  for  others  who  have 
lost  theirs 


OF    CALirotNlA 

IN    rHE  HOUSg  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS,  1969 

Mr    BELI.  of  CaluTornla    Mr   .Speaker, 

in  these  times  of  turmoil  both  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  call  attention 
to  someone  who  personifies  the  qualities 
In  life  which  are  too  often  lacking  In  our 
society  today   I  refer  to  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Lou  Rawls    His  Is  a  name 
that  Is  known  and  respected  wherever  the 
soulful  music  of  America's  heartland  is 
played    His   continued   success   lies   not 
only  In  his  talents  as  a  performer,  but 
also  In  his  phllo-sophy,  and  the  consider- 
ation shown  to  those  around  him  Despite 
a  hectic  schedule  which  Includes  record- 
ing, night  club,  concert,  television,  and 
motion  picture  appearances.  Lou  Rawla 
always    takes    time    to    visit    two    high 
schools  each  month,  at  home  or  on  the 
road,  to  encourage  young  Americans  of 
all  races  and  creeds  to  .stay  In  school 
Perhaps  becau.se  of  his  own  experience, 
[-ou's  primary  Interest  is  m  the  area  of 
education    His  pet  .slogan  is.    "It's  easier 
to  teach  without  hate  rather  than  teach 
not  to  hate  "  He  has  appeared  over  the 
country    with    one    message,    "Stay    in 
school.  ' 

Lou  feels  very  strongly  about  the  value 
)f  education  and  particularly  about  the 
absence  of    more    factual    material    on 
black  accomplishments  and  contributions 
to  this  countr\-  Toward  this  end,  he  has 
started  a  project  to  introduce  Into  the 
school  curriculum   factual   material  de- 
signed to  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing between  all  ethnic  irroups,   it  is  his 
belief  t.hat  k)etter  understanding  will  fol- 
low bftter  awareness    Lou  was  bom  on 
the  Southside  of  Chicago,  111  .  deep  within 
Che    tihetto    binding    black    Americans. 
Lou  s  childhood  was  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival within  the  ghetto,  but  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  he  began  singing  with  the 
local  church  choir,  .\fter  graduating  from 
Dunbar  High  School,  he  joined  the  Pil- 
-irim  Travelers,  a  well-known  male  gospel 
^roup   He  Interrupted  his  singing  to  vol- 
unteer for  the  US.  Army  and  spent  2 
years   with   the   82d   Airborne   Division. 
After  finishing  his  tour  of  duty,  he  began 
singing   at   local   clubs   in   the   Midwest 
area    In  1959.  Lou  moved  to  Los  .Angeles 
and  began  working;  m  local  clubs    How- 
ever. It  wa.s  not  until   1967  that  things 
leaUy  broke  for  Rawl»  and  he  was  ac- 
claimed  by   Billboard   magazine   as   the 
No    1   jazz  vocalist;   No.   J  rhythm  and 
blues  singer  for  albums:  No.  4  best  male 
vocalist  for  albums;  and  No   86  for  sm- 
iles, which  made  him  the  winner  of  Bill- 
board's Top  Artist  Award  m  the  musical 
category 

In  the  hinhly  competitive  entertain- 
ment \*orld.  where  star.s  rise  and  fall  with 
remarkable  .'^peed,  Lou  Rawls  continues 
to  Krow  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
year  after  year  Today  Lou  Rawls  is  actu- 
ally three  people — businessman,  enter- 
tainer, a  devoted  husband  to  his  wife. 
Mrs  Lana  Rawls  and  their  two  children, 
and  most  important  of  all  an   untiring 


soldier  in  behalf  of  furthering  education 
for  all  mankind.  It  Is  Indeed  gratifying 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  gen- 
tleman 


THE  FIRST  BREACH   IN  THE  WALL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  Nrw  YOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  textile 
industry  in  this  Nation  has  been  accused 
of  dragging  Its  feet  on  unionization  and 
civil  rights.  Over  the  years,  major  legal 
struggles  have  developed  over  its 
resistance  to  20th  century  attitudes  re- 
k'arding  union  activities  and  fair  employ- 
ment practices 

Gradually  a  case  was  being  built  up 
against  this  industry  on  several  of  these 
counts.  Most  of  this  momentum  has  gone 
by  the  boards  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Packard's 
decision  to  award  major  textile  contracts 
for  the  Pentagon  to  three  of  the  worst 
offenders 

.Many  Negro  youngsters  serving  in  the 
-Armed  Forces  might  take  issue  with  his 
decision.  Their  uniform  cloth  will  now 
be  made  by  companies  who  have  been 
accused  of  unfair  emplo>'ment  practices 
and  dlscrlmlnator>-  promotion  policies 
toward  categories  of  workers. 

Mr.  Packard  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  poked  that  first  little  hole  in 
the  wall.  We  are  taking  that  first  dis- 
couraging step  backward,  as  those  who 
have  fought  advances  In  human  rights 
.silently  congratulate  one  another. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  con- 
ducting a  campaign  aimed  at  delineating 
the  dimensions  of  this  sad  progression  of 
events.  A  recent  editorial  In  that  paper 
aptly  capsullzes  the  present  situation.  I 
insert  it  here  for  the  enlightenment  of 
this  body. 

Th»  Pbntaoon  Disfensxs  SoDTHiaN  Comfort 
One  of  the  more  myetlfylng  eplaodes  of  the 
past  several  weeks  has  concerned  a  verbal 
agreement  reached  between  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  David  Packard,  and  the 
representatives  of  three  Southern  textile 
Arms — J  P.  Stevens,  Burlington  Mills  and 
Dan  River  Mills.  The  employment  policies  of 
rtU  three  firms  had  been  under  Investigation 
and  review  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  Offlce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  for  over  a  year 
owing  to  well  substantiated  charges  that  they 
were  racially  discriminatory;  and  all  three 
firms  had  been  so  unyielding  to  Government 
efforts  to  bring  them  anywhere  near  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines  for  Federal  con- 
tractors that  neither  the  Pentagon's  own  in- 
vestigators nor  the  OPCC  would  recommend 
that  contracts  with  them  be  approved. 

Barly  In  February,  however,  Mr.  Packard 
awarded  the  three  offending  Arms  $9.4  mil- 
lion in  Federal  contracts,  asserting  that  he 
had  received  assurances  that  they  would  put 
affirmative  action  plana'  Into  practice  Or- 
dlnartly.  and  by  provision  of  an  &ecutlve 
Order,  such  assurances  would  have  been  put 
in  writing  However,  no  one  but  Mr.  Packard 
.ind  the  textile  Arms'  representatives  seems 
to  know  of  what  these  assurances  or  "plans" 
i-onslst.  They  were  not  committed  to  paper 
jr  shared  with  officials  at  the  OFOC  or  else- 
where in  the  Department  of  lAbor  who  were 
involved  In  the  cases  and  who  have  a  clear 
responalbUlty  for  their  outcome.  Indeed, 
more  than  a  month  after  the  contracts  have 
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been  awarded  anfl  despite  the  OPCC's  effort 
to  find  out  more  about  them,  the  most  that 
could  be  learned  was  that  the  Arms  had  as- 
sured  Mr.  Packard  that  they  would  try  to 
meet  the  Government's  standards. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  by  way  of  providing  some  background 
and  perspective  on  all  this.  One  Is  that  Mr. 
Packard's  own  reputation  In  this  field  ap- 
pears to  be  good,  as  Is  that  of  the  firms  for 
which  he  was  responsible  In  private  life.  The 
other  Is  that  contract  cut-off  or  denial  has 
been  anything  but  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure In  these  tangled  matters — the  custom 
has  been  to  threaten  it  or  to  delay  the  award 
until  the  Government's  racial  requirements 
were  met.  But  when  you  have  said  this,  you 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  what  assurance 
or  extenuation  Is  to  be  found  Ip  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's odd  act. 

The  dangers  inherent  In  what  he  has  done 
are  more  readily  apparent  The  Southern 
textile  cases  had  been  building  for  a  long 
time  They  were  ripening  for  a  big  decision 
and  had  acquired  the  sutus  of  test  cases, 
being  widely  watched  in  the  South  and  else- 
where for  evidence  of  Washington's  serious- 
ness on  the  question  of  contract  compliance. 
Now  whatever  meaning  they  had  In  that  re- 
gard has  been  spent  Moreover,  weak  as  the 
Government  apparatus  for  assuring  compli- 
ance had  b«en,  there  Is  little  question  that 
11  has  been  drastically  further  weakened  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  OPCC — presumably  the 
maker  and  Judge  of  compliance  policy — from 
the  deliberations  between  Mr.  Packard  and 
the  spokesmen  for  the  mills. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  example  and 
direction.  In  the  South,  and  especially  In  the 
areas  of  greatest  recalcitrance,  Federal  guide- 
lines and  official  statements  about  them  are 
read  with  excruciating,  comma-picking  care, 
there  Is  a  kind  of  stock  market  effect  at  work, 
whereby  the  most  minute  evidence  of  looa  of 
resolve  In  Washington  is  registered  at  once  In 
declining  oooperaUon  on  the  part  of  those 
compames  or  school  districts  or  local  govern- 
ments sUU  holding  out.  Reportedly,  right  on 
the  heels  of  Mr  Packard's  decision,  inquiries 
did  start  coming  In — from  other  Government 
agencies  as  well  aa  from  private  concerns — 
as  to  whether  this  did  not  mean  new  and  re- 
laxed procedures  were  now  in  effect. 

By  May  :,  the  Southern  textile  firms  In 
quesUon  will  be  obliged  to  Issue  a  quarterly 
report  on  their  progress  In  meeting  Govern- 
ment requirements.  Customarily,  the  Penta- 
Kon  would  issue  Instructions  as  to  what  It 
wished  answered  In  that  report.  Thla  rou- 
tine procedure  offers  an  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve the  sltuaton  somewhat;  a  public  and 
specific  list  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  hear  about  In  that  report  would 
tiave  the  effect,  retroactively  to  be  sure,  of 
establishing  the  compliance  terms  the  mills 
are  expected  to  meet.  Nor  would  it  be  a  bad 
idea  to  Issue  such  a  public  declaration  before 
the  end  of  March,  since  addlUonal  contracts 
are  scheduled  for  award  by  then  and  some 
;u-e  expected  to  go  to  the  same  three  firma. 
The  Administration,  via  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Labor  Department,  should  be  trying  to 
strengthen  the  compliance  program,  not 
weaken  It  They  will  have  the  meet  cause  for 
regret  If  they  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  resist- 
ance and  regression. 


ROGER  L.  STEVENS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OV  IHDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
week  Roger  L.  Stevens  departed  from  his 
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position  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  All  who  are 
concerned  with  the  arts  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  his 
leadership  during  his  3  years  as  Chair- 
man. 

Because  he  was  the  first  Chairman,  Mr. 
Stevens  had  a  unique  opportimity  to 
chart  the  future  course  of  the  Endow- 
ment's support  for  the  arts.  The  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  the  Endowment 
from  the  artistic  community  is  eloquent 
tribute  to  Mr.  Steven's  effective  and  cre- 
ative leadership. 

In  an  age  of  science  and  sophisticated 
technology,  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  providing  man  with  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  beautiful. 
Thus,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  took  giant  steps  in  increasing  the 
opportunities,  for  all  Americans — in  the 
cities,  smaller  communities,  and  the  rural 
areas — to  enjoy  the  arts. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  Endowment's  emphasis  on  education 
in  the  arts.  The  Endowment  has,  in  the 
past  3  years,  initiated  numerous  pro- 
grams to  lift  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  arts.  Grants  to  teaching  artists 
have  enabled  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  composers  to  take  a  leave  of  absence 
from  teaching  to  do  creative  work  on 
their  own.  On  returning  to  their  teach- 
ing, they  can  offer  their  classes  increased 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  for  their  sub- 
ject. Tours  by  performing  arts  groups. 
assisted  by  grants  from  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment, have  enabled  countless  young 
Americans  to  experience  firsthand,  plays, 
musical  presentations,  and  art  exhibits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  mention  many 
other  instances  of  exciting  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  These  examples  would  further 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Endow- 
ment, inspired  and  led  by  Roger  Stevens, 
has  made  a  significant  beginning  In  car- 
rying out  the  task  which  Congress  has 
assigned  to  It.  The  contribution  of  Mr. 
Stevens  to  this  auspicious  beginning  can- 
not be  overstated. 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  will  no  longer 
serve  in  a  Federal  post,  it  Is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  he  will  continue  his 
active  interest  in  the  arts  through  a 
new  private  foundation  which  will  at- 
tempt to  generate  increased  support  for 
the  arts  from  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Stevens 
gratitude  for  his  contribution  to  the  en- 
tire Nation  and  good  luck  in  his  future 
enterprises. 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEER    PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS    CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional  Public  Affairs  Conference  cospon- 
sored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects   and    the    Consulting    Engineers 
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Council  of  the  United  States,  meets  this 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  here  in  Wash- 
ington. This  meeting  of  architects  and 
engineers,  two  key  elements  in  the  re- 
development of  our  cities  and  the  plan- 
ning and  reconstruction  of  such  com- 
munity facilities  as  mass  transportation 
systems,  sewage  treatment  plants,  and 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  is  unique  in 
two  ways:  it  demonstrates  the  new  coop- 
erative spirit  between  two  traditionally 
rival  groups— architects  and  engineers— 
and  it  points  up  the  increasing  interest 
and  participation  of  both  professional 
organizations  in  the  operation  of 
government. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  for 
years  regarded  each  other  as  professional 
rivals.  This  r/eek's  AIA-CEC  conference 
illustrates  the  newly  progressive  relation- 
ship of  U.S.  architects  and  engineers 
whose  traditional  professional  jealousy 
has  been  replaced  by  what  is  jointly  pro- 
claimed as  "the  design  team  concept." 
Working  together,  architects  and  engi- 
neers contribute  collectively  and  equally 
to  the  creative  process.  The  winner  in 
this  team  endeavor  is  the  Government 
and  other  clients  who  are  the  recipients 
of  A/E  cooperative  services. 

The  Architect/ Engineer  Public  Affairs 
Conference  points  up  a  second  subtle 
change  now  occurring  in  architecture 
and  engineering.  For  many  years  the  leg- 
islative and  political  arenas  have  enjoyed 
only  occasional  participation  by  the  de- 
sign professions.  Pew  architects  or  engi- 
neers have  seen  fit  to  seek  office,  engage 
in  political  campaigns,  or  present  a  con- 
certed voice  to  State  legislatures  or  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  However,  this  is  no  longer 
true.  Today,  more  than  500  men  and 
women,  representing  AE  firms  respon- 
sible for  plarming  many  of  this  Nation  s 
most  magnificent  public  works  projects, 
such  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  bridge- tun-  ,»! 
nel,  Shea  baseball -football  stadium,  the  '' 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  rapid  transit  svs- 
tem,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  mam- 
many  others,  are  gathered  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  operation  of 
their  Government. 

Officers  and  committee  chairmen  are 
present  from  the  50  States.  Their  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  includes  self-educa- 
tion and,  more,  the  determination  to 
act — to  meet  those  of  us  who  represent 
them  in  the  Congress  and  to  discuss  with 
us  programs  aimed  at  solving  problems 
of  housing,  pollution,  and  transportation. 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Consulting  Engineers  Council  of 
the  United  States  deserve  a  warm  com- 
mendation for  their  efforts  in  establish- 
ing productive  cooperation  between  their 
two  endeavors  and  for  bringing  these  re- 
spected professions  out  of  the  world  of 
computers  and  drafting  boards  and  to 
this  city.  They  bring  us  their  advice  and 
counsel;  they  come  to  share  with  us  their 
ideas  on  solving  our  Nation's  technical- 
sociological  problems. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  wish 
to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  welcom- 
ing the  members  of  the  architectural  and 
engineering  professions  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  to  wish  them  well  in  their 
Public  Affairs  Conference  deliberations. 
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OTTINOER    OPPOSES    DEBT    LIMIT 
HIKE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    KKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  again  being  asked  to  Increase  the 
permanent  celling  on  the  national  debt — 
this  time  to  $365  billion — and  to  Increase 
the  temporary  debt  celling  to  $377  billion 
through  June  30.  1970 

This  is  the  third  time  in  16  years  Con- 
stress  has  been  asked  to  raise  the  national 
debt  limit.  The  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion twice  requested  a  higher  debt  cell- 
ing and  the  Johnson  administration 
made  one  such  request.  Each  request 
was  accompanied  by  pious  assurance's 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time.  Each  in- 
crease in  the  debt  celling  .served  only  to 
increase  the  Inflationary  pressures  and 
the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayers. 
Oce  wpyid  think  we  had  learned  our  les- 
son by  now. 

How  can  this  admrnistration  and  this 
Congress  justify  again  raising  the  na- 
tional debt  Limit.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  need  for  fiscaJ  reform.  inst<>ad 
of  merely  adding  on  to  the  unfair  bur- 
dens created  by  topsy-turvy  priorities 
m  Government  spending  and  a  tax  .struc- 
ture which  has  a  loophole  for  every  spe- 
cial interest? 

Interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  now  come  to  $16  billion,  $12  billion 
more  than  we  spend  for  education.  In  a 
ver>'  real  way.  we  are  mortgaging  our 
future 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  tliis 
House.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my 
concern  over  what  I  consider  unsound 
fiscal  policies.  It  is  a  tragic  paradox  that 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  national  pros- 
perity marked  by  a  record  ^iross  national 
product  and  soarmg  corporate  profits, 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans  are 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  higher  taxes 
and  higher  prices.  They  are  not  partici- 
pating to  the  extent  they  should  in  our 
overall  economic  growth  and  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  Government  aie  directly 
to  blame. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  retiree  and  (jtlier.s  living  on 
a  fixed  Income,  for  they  are  most  cruelly 
afflicted  by  fiscal  mismanagement  at  the 
P'ederal  and  State  levels. 

For  4  years  now.  I  have  been  calling 
for  comprehensive  tax  reform  and  a  total 
assessment  of  our  national  spending  pri- 
orities. I  have  introduced  specific  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  these  goals  and  am 
plea.sed  that  at  lea.>:  .i  ri:  st  -rep  has  bet-:: 
taken  by  the  initiation  of  tax  reform 
nearini^s  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean^i 

It  appears  that  these  hearings  may 
lake  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  that 
no  tax  reform  legislation  will  cume  up 
for  action  before  1970.  at  the  earliest 
But  this  IS  no  excuse  to  delay  reevaluat- 
ing budget  i)riorities — determining  which 
programs  and  policies  are  in  the  nation.a! 
interest  m  light  of  economic  conditions — 
and  takmg  immediate  steps  to  eliminate 
those  found  unnecessary  and  defer  those 
found  nonessential  at  this  time. 
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The  new  administration  inherited  a 
proposed  budget  from  Ita  predecessor,  but 
it  need  not  adopt  that  proposal  as  its 
own.  There  is  plenty  of  fat  to  trim:  Farm 
subsidies,  public  works,  the  supersonic 
transport,  highway  construction  are  all 
ripe  for  either  deferral  or  reduction,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Sentinel  missile  sys- 
tem Let  us  not  overlook  the  supposedly 
sacrosanct  defense  budget,  from  which 
about  $10  billion  In  wasteful  spending 
could  be  cut.  according  to  an  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  Congressional  Quar- 
terly last  year 

A  vote  to  raise  the  debt  limit  can  serve 
only  to  encourage  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  to  continue  the  dis- 
credited fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  brought  our  economy  to  the  point 
of  inflationar>'  crisis.  That  is  why  I  will 
vote  against  increasing  the  debt  limit : 
to  convince  the  administration  that  it 
must  take  a  lung,  hard  look  at  its  budget 
and  establish  reali,-;tlc  priorities. 


March  18,  1969 


March  18,  1969 


we  may  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  Legion  service  to  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  BUILDUP  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN— PART  1 


THE  50TH  .\NNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    OF.LAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPKESENT.ATIVES 
Tufsdav    March   IS.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  salute  and  congratulate 
the  .American  Legion  on  the  50th  amii- 
versar>'  of  itvs  founding.  As  a  member  of 
Laurence  Roberts  Post  No.  21,  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  as  a  friend  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Delawarean  who  is  a  found- 
ing father  of  the  .American  Legion.  Na- 
tional Executive  Committeeman  Thomas 
W.  Miller,  I  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  .American 
Legion  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens. 

The  .■\merlcan  Legion  is  fundamentally 
a  patriotic  organization,  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  advancing  the  ideals  of  .Amer- 
ica— justice,  freedom,  democracy,  and 
loyalty — and  to  exalting,  under  the  mottc 
"For  G(xl  and  Countrj'."  tlie  sacredness 
of  iiuman  personality  and  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  .\inencan  citizenship.  Pounded 
in  Paris  on  March  15,  1919,  by  1.000  rep- 
resentatives of  the  .-Xmencan  Expedition- 
ai-y  Force,  tlie  .American  Legion  currently 
has  more  than  2.6  million  members — 
veterans  of  four  wars:  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts — in 
some  16,000  posts  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  Bound  together  in  comrade- 
>hip  and  service.  Legionnaires —  Veter- 
aiLs  as  Citizens  — actively  devote  their 
efforts  to  four  major  programs:  Ameri- 
canism, cluld  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and 
national  .^etuiity  In  addition  to  working 
for  handicapped  veterans,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  an  emphasis  is  placed  on 
cltizensliip  development  of  youth,  with 
over  5  million  participating,'  each  year. 
in  such  program-s  as  Boys  -State.  Legion 
baseball,  and  a  national  oratorical  con- 
test. 

The  work  oi  tlie  American  Legion  dur- 
ing Its  first  60  sears  is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  .'\mencans  and  we  are 
all  more  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
C0NCRE.SS10NAL  Record  of  yesterday. 
March  17,  there  appears  an  extensive 
article  by  Jerry  Greene  of  the  New  York 
Dally  News  reviewing  the  state  of  the 
overall  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  article  Chairman 
Mendel  Rivers  of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  observed  that  examina- 
tions of  the  readiness  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  Fleets  proved  to  be 
shocking. 

By  way  of  a  timely  and  provocative 
contrast,  the  Chicago  Tribune  began  a 
four-part  series  on  the  buildup  of  the 
Russian  naval  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  written  by  Michael  McGuire  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.  It  stated 
in  part: 

For  many  months,  tlie  Russians  liave  had 
a  well-traUied  fleet  in  this  sea  consisting  of 
modern  and  highly  efficient  surface  ships  and 
submarines,  some  of  which  are  capable  of 
launching  uuclear-llpped  mlssllee. 

Although  we  are  assured  that  the 
American  6th  Fleet  or  NATO  naval 
forces  could  destroy  the  smaller  Russian 
surface  fleet  quickly  with  Soviet  subma- 
rines presenting  more  of  a  problem,  the 
Soviet  naval  presence  brings  home  to  us 
quite  forcefully  the  urgent  necessity  of 
keeping  our  Naval  forces  in  combat 
readiness. 

While  some  citizens  may  lament  that 
defen.se  expenditures  are  exorbitant,  one 
cannot  apply  an  ordinan,-  economic  rule- 
of-thumb  when  confronting  the  Soviet 
military  juggernaut  Our  Mediterranean 
Fleet  provides  both  military  protection 
and  psychological  reassurance  to  our  al- 
lies whose  assistance  is  necessary  if  the 
free  nations  are  to  preserve  their  liber- 
ties in  the  face  of  Communist  worldwide 
designs. 

I  request  that  the  article.  ".American 
6th  Fleet  Keeps  Eye  on  Russ  Mediter- 
ranean Subs,"  by  Michael  McGuire  and 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
March  16.  1969.  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

.-V.merila.n  Gth  Fi  rcT  Keeps  Eye  on  Russ 

^!EDITi•RRA.VEAN    SUBS 

(By  .Michael  McGuire) 

I  Note. —This  Is  the  flrst  in  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  the  buildup  of  the  Russian  naval 
fleet  in  'he  -Mediterranean  .sea.  The  articles 
tell  how  the  soviet  presence  is  viewed  bv 
United  States  navy's  famed  Pth  fleet  and 
by  senior  naval  officers  assigned  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  1  rganlzallonr.  .^outherr.  Eu- 
rope command  headquarters  In  NapU';    Italy 

Naples.  Italy,  March  15. — Underestimat- 
ing Russia's  decision  to  stren.:;hen  it.s  naval 
presence  In  the  Medlf-rranean  .^ea  would 
lead   to  prave   ''oiispqucuces   fur   the  United 


States  and  her  European  allies,  American 
naval  authorities  here  say. 

For  many  months,  the  Russians  have  had 
a  well-trained  fleet  In  this  sea  consisting  of 
modern  and  highly  efficient  surface  ships  and 
submarines,  some  of  which  are  capable  of 
laimchlng  nuclear-tipped  missiles.  The  soviet 
flotilla  has  t>een  fulfilling  a  dual  purpose 
mission  of  showing  Its  nation's  flag  and  Iceep- 
ing  an  eye  on  the  United  States'  jxjwerful 
6th  fleet  and  the  navies  of  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organization  allies. 

Sixth  fleet  commanders  and  top-level 
American  naval  authorities  attached  to  the 
NATO  southern  Europe  command  headquar- 
ters contend  the  soviet  leaders  are  putUng 
the  Red  fleet  to  work  primarily  as  a  political 
and  psychological  Influence  on  the  nations 
ringing  the  Mediterranean. 

RUSSIAN  SUBS  ARE  THREAT 

Military  analysts  assert  that  the  6th  fleet 
or  NATO  naval  forces  could  destroy  the 
smaller  Russian  surface  fleet  quickly,  but 
might  have  problems  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sian submarines. 

Many  of  the  senior  naval  officers  assigned 
to  the  6th  fleet  and  NATO  said  they  fear 
that  If  American  naval  power  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Mediterranean,  or  If  Its  strength 
Is  cut.  the  defensive  backbone  would  be 
ripped  from  the  southern  flank  of  NATO's 
European  defense  structure.  Such  a  move 
would  leave  the  allied  European  nations 
highly  vulnerable  "and  easy  pickings  for  the 
Russians,"  they  say. 

Some  of  the  senior  American  naval  officers 
Interviewed  expressed  concern  over  the 
."American  public's  general  'lack  of  knowl- 
edge" concerning  the  "Important  and  essen- 
tial" role  played  by  the  United  States  naval 
forces  m  the  Mediterranean.  They  say  they 
fear  some  Americans  are  tmder  the  "mis- 
taken" Impres'-lon  that  our  European  allies 
covUd  stand  alone  itgalnBt  communism. 

FEARS  TAXPAYER   PRESSURE 

"I'm  afraid  that  good,  solid  mldwestern- 
er — whose  opinion  is  so  Important  in  form- 
ing our  international  policy- — may  start  feel- 
ing our  presence  here  is  Just  another  funnel 
thru  which  his  tax  dollars  flow  Into  a  pool 
or  waste."  said  one  senior  naval  officer.  "He 
may  convince  Congress  that  things  have 
changed  and  the  old  need  to  defend  Europe 
h;is  diminished;  that  the  time  has  come  to 
tighten  the  budget  belt  and  pull  away. 

Tho  It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  un- 
derestimate Russian  presence  some  American 
naval  leaders  here  said  it  would  be  an  equal 
error  to  overestimate  the  present  danger. 
Tlie  entry  of  one  or  two  additional  ships 
'.hru  the  Turkish  Dardanelles  or  past  Gl- 
ijraltar  (the  only  two  entrances  to  the  Medl- 
•erranean  since  the  Suez  canal  was  blocked] 
does  not  represent  an  Immediate  and  direct 
imlltary  threat  to  the  6th  fleet  and  NATO 
navies. 

"I  think  the  soviet  leaders'  Intention  in 
considerably  strengthening  their  Mediterra- 
nean fleet  Is  above  all  psychological  and  poli- 
tical In  nature."  said  Vice  Adm.  David  C. 
Kichardson,  6th  fleet  commander  He  was  In- 
terviewed by  The  Tribune  aboard  his  flag- 
ship, the  U.S.S.  Little  Rock,  anchored  In  the 
ii.^rbor  at  Gaeta,  Italy. 

CAN    ACHIEVE   SUCCESS 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  If  they  succeed 
ill  convincing  certain  countries  that  they 
have  now  succeeded  In  eliminating  any 
1  iiance  of  the  United  States  coming  to  their 
aid  in  case  of  danger,  they  will  have  achieved 
.success  of  considerable  Importance," 
P.ichardson  said. 

Of  the  35  Soviet  military  ships  In  the  Medl- 
■•^rranean.  American  naval  authorities  are 
i  rimarlly  concerned  with  the  nine  or  so  Rus- 
sian submarines,  at  least  two  of  which  are 
nuclear  powered. 

The  Russians  constantlv  move  their  sub- 
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marines  and  attempt  to  prove  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Americans  that,  if  war  breaks  out, 
they  can  strike  the  main  units  of  the  6th 
fleet,  and  primarily  the  fleet's  two  attack  air- 
craft carriers,  and  thereby  destroy  American 
striking  power  from  the  outset. 

U.S.   SURVEILLANCE    LIMITED 

The  American  aim  is  to  keep  constant  track 
of  the  Soviet  subs,  altho  a  general  shortage 
of  anti-submarine  warfare  equipment  cur- 
rently limits  surveillance  of  the  Russian  subs. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Americans  follow 
the  submarines"  movements,  or  suddenly 
swoop  down  on  them  when  least  expected.  In 
this  way  the  6th  fleet  keeps  its  own  defense 
plans  at  high  level,  and  shows  the  Soviet 
military  leaders  the  futility  of  their  efforts. 

"I  don't  think  it  (the  Russian  submarine 
presence  In  the  Mediterranean)  is  a  cause  for 
alarm,  but  it  is  a  cause  for  concern,"  said 
Adm.  Horatio  Rlvero,  commander  of  the 
NATO  forces  In  southern  Europe,  which  are 
assigned  the  defense  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Ttirkey. 

NOT   IGNORING   FLEET 

"I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  in  any  way 
ignoring  the  Russian  surface  fleet,  but  the 
surface  fleet  can  more  easily  be  located  and 
kept  under  surveillance  than  the  sub- 
marines," said  Rlvero,  58,  who  played  a  key 
role  in  United  States  naval  planning  dtirlng 
the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Some  American  naval  officers  said  it  is  Im- 
possible for  the  Americans  and  the  NATO  na- 
tions to  maintain  a  thoro  knowledge  at  all 
times  of  the  whereabouts  and  activities  of  the 
Russian  submarines.  However,  one  officer  said 
current  surveillance  facilities  made  available 
to  American  and  NATO  forces  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean allow  at  least  a  60  per  cent  capability 
of  finding  the  Russian  underwater  craft  when 
a  concentrated  effort  is  made.  The  1,145,000 
square  miles  of  Mediterranean  water  stretch 
across  the  2,000  miles  between  Gibraltar  and 
Lebanon. 

The  navy  men  said  that  If  the  submarines 
came  out  of  hiding  to  move  into  attack  posi- 
tions, they  easily  could  be  located  and 
destroyed. 

ROCKS    PROVIDE    COVER 

Vessels  of  any  kind  easily  can  be  spotted 
passing  through  the  Dardanelles,  but  the 
rock-strewn  waters  around  Gibraltar  provide 
Ideal  cover  for  submarines  to  slip  in  and  out 
through  the  strait  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards. 

Since  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy  are  penin- 
sular nations,  they  'Aould  have  to  depend  on 
receiving  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their 
wartime  supplies  by  sea,  said  a  naval  officer. 
Hence,  high  strategic  value  Is  placed  en 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  by  those  nations, 
the  United  States,  and  Russia. 

"If  you  didn't  have  any  submarines  to 
worry  about  in  the  Mediterranean,  then  the 
lines  of  communication  [sea  lanes]  and  ship- 
ping convoys  [under  threat  of  attack  in  war] 
would  not  require  the  kind  of  warship  escort 
we  now  must  provide,  said  Rlvero  In  an  Inter- 
view in  his  Naples  NATO  headquarters. 

APPROXIMATELY    SO    SHIPS    IN    FLEET 

Meeting  the  Russian  naval  threat  Is  the 
6th  fleet  force  which  normally  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 50  ships,  25,000  men,  and  200 
aircraft.  The  fleet  consists  of  three  main 
task  forces. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  attack  carrier 
striking  force,  which  consists  of  two  ,;ir- 
craft  carriers,  two  cruisers,  and  destroyers 
equipped  with  surface-to-air  Alsslles.  rocket- 
launched  anti-submarine  weapons,  and  drone 
antl-s'.ihmarlne  helicopters. 

Second  Is  the  amphibious  task  force,  which 
consists  of  a  squadron  of  amphibious  attack 
transports,  cargo  ships,  minesweepers,  and  ;i 
variety  of  amphibious  assault  craft.  This 
force  also  Includes  a  combat-ready  battalion 
landing   team  of  some    1.600  United  States 
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marines,   reinforced    with    additional    armor 
and  artillery. 

FLEET    HAS    FLOATING    BASE 

Third  Is  the  service  force,  which  forms  a 
floating  base  that  enables  the  fleet  to  stay  at 
sea  for  indefinite  periods  of  time.  This  con- 
sists of  auxiliary  ships,  including  tankers,  re- 
pair shops,  and  supply-provision  ships.  This 
force  is  a  mobile  grocery  store,  repair  shop, 
hardware  store,  and  fuel  station. 

The  6th  fleet  receives  additional  support 
from  land-based  aircraft  used  for  scouting 
and  anti-submarine  operations,  and  also  in- 
cludes approximately  four  submarines  used 
chiefly  to  provide  training  services  to  surface 
units.  Adm.  Richardson  also  exercises  opera- 
tional control  over  the  fleet  of  Polaris  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  in  the  Mediterranean 

The  presence  of  Russia  warships  In  the 
Mediterranean  dates  back  to  tlie  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  World  War  II.  when  the  16 
ship.s  in  the  6th  fleet  forces  observed  Russian 
.'■ubmarine  following  them  ubotit. 

INCREASED    AFTER    WAR 

During  the  1960s,  the  Russian  warship 
fleet  rose  slowly  and  leaped  sharply  following 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  ntimber  of  Russian  ships  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean  varies  according  to  activ- 
ities of  the  6th  fleet  and  NATO  sea  forces  and 
the  state  of  political  affairs  When  the  6th 
fleet  or  NATO  forces  hold  exercises,  the  num- 
ber of  Russian  ships  increases. 

American  naval  officers  here  said  the  Soviets 
observe  these  NATO  exercises  closely  They 
said  the  Russians  also  incre.isp  their  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship  by  observini-t  the  methods 
used  by  American  flghting  ships  to  refuel  and 
take  on  supplies  while  under  way  at  hljrh 
speeds. 

REACH  HIGH  IN  AtcrsT 

Following  the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  last 
August,  the  number  of  Russian  ships  rose  to 
a  high  of  about  60.  including  .-ubmarines. 
Over  the  fall  and  winter,  the  number  de- 
creased to  about  30.  and  then  slowly  began 
rising  to  the  present  Red  fleet  strength. 

Normally,  one-half  the  RVLssiun  fleet  con- 
sists of  combat  ships,  the  rest  being  a  collec- 
tion of  logistic  support  ships  and  auxiliary 
ships. 

Despite  their  confidence  that  the  N.^TO 
forces  could  meet  the  Russian  naval  pres- 
ence successfully  in  combat,  naval  authorities 
assert  that  a  severe  blow  would  be  dealt  to 
the  overall  NATO  defense  posture  if  the  6th 
fleet  were  withdrawn  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

HOPES   WON'T   HAPPEN 

"I  hope  that  this  will  never  come  about, 
because  the  6th  fleet  Is  not  only  our  best  Im- 
jxirtant  element  of  our  naval  power  here,  it 
also  h£is  a  great  importance  to  the  defense 
of  the  countries  in  the  urea."  said  Rivero. 

"It  would  reduce  my  capability  very  .sub- 
stantially, because  the  6th  fleet  in  addition 
to  its  role  in  a  major  war  is  re.iHy  a  mobile 
tactical  air  force,"  he  said. 

"This  air  force  can  be  applied  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  region  where  It  is  needed 
most.  In  addition  to  that,  it  can  jjrovide  mo- 
bile air  support  for  our  merchant  shipping 
which  may  be  attacked  by  air  if  the  Soviets 
succeed  in  establishing  their  presence  m 
the  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 

MAY  BE  NO  SUBSTITVTE 

"So  the  6th  fleet  is  a  v?ry  'ers.nile  instru- 
ment, and  Without  it.  I  would  have  to  have 
some  substitution.  In  some  respects,  there 
Is  no  substitute  because  you  are  operating  in 
areas  quite  a  distance  from  land,  and  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  provide  the  air  power  to 
maintain  control  of  the  air."  Rivero  said 

Rlvero  said  the  6th  fleet  also  plays  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  political  and  psvcho- 
loelcal  game.  It  is  a  visible  evidence  of  the 
interest  the  Uiiitt-d  St-ites  has  In  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Mediterranean. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TWXAa 

IN  THK  HOC3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  1969 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texaa  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  wish  to  Include  copies  of  two 
radio  editorials  from  radio  station 
WWDC  which  I  believe  to  be  self-explan- 
atory 

CoNcacsaioN/u.  Ethics  kud  Congressman 

TxActn: 

Broadcaat  of  tm»  adlcortal  by  WWDC  Oen- 
eril  iA&nAgcT  WtUlaxn  S  Sanders  wis  <jn  Feb- 
ruary   12.    1989    We   welcome  comments 

Rarely  have  we  seen  such  blatant  and  fla- 
<r4nt  abuse  of  oon^esaional  power  as  has 
been  used  by  Texas  Representative  Olln 
Toa^e  Congressman  Teague  bas  jpenly  and 
snamely  helped  to  blackmail  the  Maryland 
5late  ^^ace  into  reverslni;  a  vote 

The  vyte.  as  originally  taken.  WDUld  have 
required  out-of-state  conuressmen  to  pay 
Maryland  state  income  taxes  Suddenly,  the 
Issue  wad  recalled  for  a  new  Senate  vote,  and 
during  angry  debate.  Congressman  Teague 
w.is  quoted  as  planning  to  attempt  :o  halt 
some  three  to  four  million  dollars  in  fed- 
eral aid  to  Maryland  education  if  the  meiui- 
ure  was  not  reversed  The  debate  was  heated, 
at  times  vicious  But  the  outcome  was  a  re- 
versal and  out-of-state  congressmen  are  now 
exempt  from  paying  state  income  tax  Ln 
Maryland.  The  reversal  vote  was  thirty  to  ten. 
with  many  Senators  saying  that  they  were 
switching   for   one    reason  .  fear   of   Con- 

gressional retaliation 

We  feel  that  Congressman  Teague  Is  clearly 
in  conflict  of  int«re8t.  He  Is  currently  light- 
ing %  Montgomery  County  lawsuit  charging 
tnat  be  failed  to  pay  two  hundred  dollars 
In  County  income  taxes. 

On  this  basis.  WWDC  calls  for  a  Congres- 
sional prob«  into  the  ethics  of  Congressmen 
who  have  contributed  to  the  obvious  coer- 
cion of  the  Maryland  State  Senate  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  residents  of  the 
Free  State 
ThanJt  you  for  your  mterest. 

.\POLOCY     TO    CONQUESSMAN     OtlN    TSAGt'* 

Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Gen- 
eral Manager.  William  3  Sanders,  was  on 
March  6.   1969    We  welcome  comments 

On  February  12th.  WWDC  broadcast  an 
editorial  concerning  what  we  thought  was 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  Congressional  power  by 
Texas  Representative  Oli.v  TtAorx  In  his  ef- 
fort to  continue  the  exemption  of  U  8  Con- 
gressmen from  Maryland  county  taxes.  We 
have  received  further  information  and  we 
think   this   information   deserves   airing 

First  of  ail.  the  issue  of  whether  Congress- 
man Teague  should  pay  Montgomery  Countv 
Income  tax  revolves  around  a  principle  and 
IS  not  a  personal  matter  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gressman has  offered  to  donate  to  charity 
or  a  PTA  of  the  choice  of  Montgomery  s 
County  officials,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
about  I2WJ  The  Congressman  pointed  'jut  to 
us  too.  that  when  his  children  attended 
Montgomery  County  Schools,  he  wa-s  aaked 
to  sign  a  statement  each  year  that  permitted 
Montgomery  County  to  receive  money  Jrom 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  Impacted 
area  The  Congressman  further  ari«ues.  log- 
ically we  must  admit  that  If  he  can  perhaps 
be  c&lled  a  non-resident  for  that  purpose 
and  a  "resident"  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
auto  tags,  and  an  "Inhabitant  '  of  his  home 
state  for  purposes  of  being  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, then  the  entire  .iiatter  should  be 
.straightened  out  bv  'he  court 

WWDC    now  feels  'hat  the  Congressman's 
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caae  18  perhaps  a  compelling  one  .At  least,  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit  ard  should  be  .seri- 
ously considered  by  our  listeners  Congress- 
man Teague  s  ethics,  we  are  now  furthermore 
convinced,  cannot  be  questioned  Our  apolo- 
gies, therefore.  t<5  the  Congressman  for  any 
implications  concerning  his  conduct,  and. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 


March  18,  1969 


URBAN  EXPERTS  EXAMINE  URBAN- 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker,  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us  Is  the  prospect  of 
continued  congestion  In  the  Nation's 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  of  un- 
checked economic  decline  In  rural 
America  A  report  dealing  with  this  mat- 
t«*r  In  Its  many  facets  was  published  last 
fall  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  The  Com- 
mission Is  a  Je-member  bipartisan  body 
established  by  Federal  law  to  maintain 
continuing  review  of  the  relations  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government^)  as 
they  seek  to  discharge  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people.  TTie  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  Governors, 
mayors,  county  officials.  State  legislators 
and  Representatives  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  Federal  executive  branch, 
and  the  general  public.  The  representa- 
tives of  this  body  on  the  Commlslson  are 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  '  Mrs 
DwYER  .  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  PotmrADO.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullmani 

In  Its  report  entitled  "Urban  and  Rural 
America  Policies  for  Future  Growth" 
the  Commission  asserts  that  the  current 
random  shifts  In  population  and  eco- 
nomic development  are  producing  a 
growing  Imbalance  between  people  and 
opportunities.  The  Commission  declares 
that  a  projection  of  its  findings  on  urban 
and  rural  economic  growth  trends 
promises  that: 

A  continued  build-up  in  large  urban 
centers  and  erosion  in  smaller  rural 
areas  will  make  public  and  private  serv- 
ices more  costly  in  both  areas. 

Increasing  congestion  may  intensify 
social  and  psychological  pressures  on 
urban  dweller.s. 

Present  migration  and  population 
growth  patterns,  coupled  with  trends  in 
industrial  location,  will  generate  an  in- 
creasing geographic  mismatch  of  lobs 
vind  jobseekers:  and 

Finally,  continuation  of  the  present 
course  of  urban  growth  in  suburban 
areas  foreshadows  even  more  sprawl" — 
accompanied  by  a  disorderly  and  waste- 
ful use  of  iand 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
National  and  State  Governments  formu- 
late policies  to  help  regulate  future 
growth  in  rural  and  urban  areias  and  it 
makes  specific  proposals— some  of  them 
highly  controversial — to  restore  equillb- 
num  between  the  rapidly  growing  con- 
centrated metropolitan  belts  and  the  rest 
of  the  countryside 

The  Commissions  report  and  Its  rec- 
ommendations are  receiving  widespread 
attention.  An  article  In  the  March  1969 


Issue  of  Public  Management,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  International  City  Man- 
agers" Association,  contains  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Commission's  report  and 
perceptive  comments,  pro  and  con.  by 
three  knowledgeable  observers.  Prof.  Jo- 
seph F  Zimmerman.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany.  Mr.  D  G.  Welford. 
.secretary.  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Local  Affairs  and  Development:  and 
Mr  Charles  T  Lanlgan.  director.  New 
York  State  Office  of  Planning  Coordina- 
tion 

The  article  follows: 

Thrw  Urban  Experts  Examine  UsBAN-RrRfi 
Amexil'a 
Urban    and    Rural    America:     Policies    U.r 
Future    Growth.    Advisory    Commission      iis 
Intergovernmental     Relations.     Wiishingt.  :. 
DC   20675    196«.  186  pp  Single  copies  free     • 
request   to  ACIR.  Additional  copies  at  91  j 
from  Government  Printing  OfBc«.  Washli.g- 
ton.   DC    30402 

."viajor  flndlngs:  Metropolitan  areas 
have  experienced  the  nation's  largest  (popu- 
lation! growth.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
dramatic  population  increases  In  noncentral 
city  Jurisdictions  .  .  .  The  greatest  propor- 
tionate Increase  occurred  In  "metropolitan 
remainders" — suburban  areas  outside  Incor- 
porated places  of  10.000  or  more. 

Urban  areas  of  up  to  one  million  experienc- 
ing the  hlgheet  growth  rate  generally  were  U-- 
cated  m  a  geographic  crescent  running  from 
Virginia  through  the  Old  South  and  the 
Southwest  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  net  migration  Into 
metropolitan  areas  was  attributable  to  only 
nine  such  areas:  Los  Angeles-Orange  County. 
New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey;  San 
Pranclsco-Oakland-San  Jose;  Washington 
DC;  Philadelphia;  Houston;  Mlaml-Pon 
L.auderdale:  San  Bernardino-Riverside;  and 
Dallas 

Improved  economic  opporttinltles  prompt 
:nlgratlon  but  mainly  among  the  better  edu- 
cated and  skilled.  Blue  collar  workers,  les."; 
skilled,  many  Negroes,  and  the  aged  for  per- 
sonal and  various  noneconomlc  rea«ons  tend 
to  re«l«t  the  attraction  of  Job  opportunities 
Hlsewhere.  The  result:  migration  from  de- 
;)ressed  areas  tends  to  deplete  the  most  pro- 
ductive sector  of  its  work  force. 

Urban-rural  comparisons  of  jjopulatlon 
K-rowth.  educational  and  health  facilities 
housing,  and  Income  levels  sugegst  major 
disparities  for  every  Index,  with  rural  Amer- 
ica consistently  in  the  disadvantaged  posi- 
tion. 

Within  metropolitan  areas  another  set  <  : 
disparities  emerges  with  central  cities  con- 
fronting much  greater  public  finance — public 
.service  problems  than  suburbs  and  metro- 
;x)litan  remainders. 

economic  grows  of  munldpalltles  wa» 
most  frequently  related  directly  to  rates  of 
increase  in  the  total  population  and  Inverselv 
•o  rates  of  Increase  In  the  nonwhlte  propor- 
tion. 

Increasing  concentration  of  people  In  large 
urban  centers  will  make  public  and  private 
consumption  more  costly  as  a  result  of  dls- 
(■<■  onomiea  of  scale 

While  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive,  it 
may  well  be  that  Increased  size  and  congCF- 
tion  win  also  take  a  net  social  and  psyche - 
logical  toll  in  urban  living  conditions. 

The  advantages  of  suburban  and  metropol- 
itan remainders  In  attracting  new  lndustr\ 
will  continue  to  widen  the  gap  between  the 
•"couomles  of  central  cities  and  their  sur- 
rounding neighbors,  deepening  the  problem - 
'f  many  central  cities.  A  most  serious  aspec 
of  these  problems  will  be  the  growing  In- 
ability of  the  central  cities  to  provide  Jobs 
f  ir  their  residents. 

Continued   mlgrtalon  of   the  Negro  popu- 

LUlon  to  central  cities  will  add  fuel  to  already 

incendiary  conditions  In  central  city  ghettos 

At   the   same    time,    the    nation's   smaller 
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urban  places  outside  of  metropolitan  are€M 
win  be  incre.^singly  bypassed  by  the  economic 
mainstream  and  will  also  find  It  difficult  to 
offer  enough  Jobe  for  all  their  residents. 

recommxndation:  implemkntinc  state  poli- 
cies   DEALINS    with    ITRBAN    GROWTH 

The  Conunlsslon  believes  that  state  gov- 
ernments have  a  role  to  play  In  Influencing 
orderly  urban  growth.  The  following  should 
be  considered  as  useful  approaches  to  the 
Implementation  of  state  policy  regarding 
urban  growth. 

State  assistance  In  making  credit  more 
readily  available  for  business  and  Industrial 
location  In  certain  areas  hy  establishing  state 
and  regional  industrial  credit  agencies; 

Placement  of  state  and  local  procurement 
contracts  and  construction  projects  to  foster 
urban  growth  In  certain  areas; 

Assistance  and  guidance  for  urban  growth 
through  the  establishment  of  state  and  state- 
chartered  local  land  development  agencies 
and  state  prop>erty  tax  deferral  for  new  com- 
munity development; 

State  regulation  of  development  along 
highways  and  at  Interchanges  where  no  ef- 
fective local  control  exists; 

Giving  local  governments  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  deal  With  urban  growth  by  pro- 
\ldlng  urban  counties  with  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental authority  and  organization,  by 
encouraging  county  consolidation,  and  by 
granting  municipalities  authority  to  annex 
territory  for  new  community  development 
under  certain  conditions; 

Authorizing  localities  to  adopt  new  and 
strengthened  land  use  and  development  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  such  as  official  map, 
planned  unit  development,  and  unmapped 
or  floating  zone  ordinances  and  dedication  or 
cash  payment-ln-Ueu  requirements  for  parks 
and  school  sites. 

recommendation:  a  national  policy  dealing 
with  patterns  op  itrban  growth 

To  help  assure  the  full  and  wise  applica- 
tion of  all  governmental  resources  conso- 
nant with  the  economic  and  social  health  of 
both  rtu-al  and  urban  areas  and  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Commission  recommends  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  Incorporat- 
ing social,  economic,  and  other  considera- 
tions to  guide  specific  decisions  at  the  na- 
tional level  which  affect  the  patterns  of  ur- 
ban growth. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  assign  executive 
responsibility  for  this  task  to  an  appropriate 
executive  agency.  The  Commission  also  rec- 
ommends that  the  Congress  provide  within 
Its  standing  committee  structure  a  means  to 
assure  continuing  systematic  review  and 
study  of  the  progress  toward  such  a  national 
policy. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  in  the 
lormulatlon  of  the  national  policy,  consult 
with  and  take  Into  account  the  views  of 
state  and  local  governments. 

Joseph  F.  Zimmerman.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  State  University  of  New  York 
lit  Albany: 

■Urban  and  Rural  .America:  Policies  for 
Future  Growth  thoroughly  documents  pat- 
terns of  economic  growth  and  urt>anlzatlon 
and  the  problems  currently  faced  by  central 
cities,  suburbia,  and  rural  areaa.  Few  will 
quarrel  with  the  report's  flndlnga,  but  many 
of  its  recommendations  Illustrate  that  writ- 
ing an  acceptable  diagnosis  Is  easier  than 
writing  an  acceptable  prescription. 

"This  brief  appraisal,  of  necessity,  must 
be  selective  and  will  focus  upon  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations' 
call  for  a  national  urban  growth  policy  In- 
volving major  federal-state  manipulation  of 
growth  trends.  The  case  made  for  an  urban 
growth  policy  Is  a  convincing  one,  but  sev- 
eral 'possible  comp>onentB'  of  the  policy  sug- 
gested as  useful  approaches'  are  in  need  of 
careful  rethinking. 

'The  ACIR  states  that  It  wishes  to  Influ- 
ence 'the  movement  of  population  and  eco- 
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nomlc  growth  ...  so  as  to  achieve  generally 
a  greater  degree  of  population  decentraliza- 
tion throughout  the  country.'  Such  a  policy 
has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  countries 
with  little  success. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  curb 
the  growth  of  Moscow  since  1931,  yet  the 
city  has  experienced  the  same  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  as  the  New  York  City  area. 
The  Irish  government  has  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  rural  areas  and 
the  continued  rapid  population  Increase  In 
the  Dublin  area.  And  the  British  govern- 
ment's poet  war  attempt  to  divert  papula- 
tion and  Jobe  to  new  towns  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  was  unsuccessful  In  curbing 
population  growth  In  the  London  area  which 
had  a  rate  of  Increase  twice  as  large  as  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 

"ACIR  correctly  points  out  that  govern- 
ments currently  are  interfering  with  market 
forces,  but  such  interference  is  not  sufficient 
Justification  for  massive  Interference — via  tax 
Incentives,  below  market  rate  loans,  direct 
payments,  and  construction  and  procure- 
ment contracts — with  the  complex  forces 
which  determine  patterns  of  growth.  A  policy 
of  artificial  promotion  of  growth  In  certain 
areas  and  limitation  of  growth  In  other  areas 
can  have  adverse  consequences  for  the  United 
States.  In  fairness  to  the  ACIR,  It  miist  be 
pointed  out  that  the  report  summarizes  the 
principal  arguments  against  Its  suggested 
'useful  approaches.' 

"A  strong  case  is  made  for  the  tise  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  subsidies  to  Induce  Industry  to 
locate  In  areas  which  are  declining  econom- 
ically or  are  not  growing  rapidly  enough. 
Inherent  In  such  a  policy  Is  the  danger  that 
It  may  develop  Into  a  'pork  barrel"  approach 
similar  to  rivers  and  harbors  projects. 

"If  subsidies  have  to  be  utilized  to  Induce 
firms  to  locate  where  they  otherwise  would 
not  locate.  It  Is  probable  that  subsidies  would 
be  needed  to  keep  the  firms  operating  In  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  locations. 

"In  the  long-run,  economically  depressed 
rural  areas  and  labor  surplus  city  neighbor- 
hoods would  profit  most  from  programs  de- 
signed to  make  the  areas  more  attractive  to 
Industry;  programs  that  would  provide  excel- 
lent transportation  facilities  and  utilities, 
suitable  sites,  and  skilled  labor.  An  ineffi- 
cient transportation  system,  for  example, 
raises  the  cost  of  production  and  places  a 
region  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis other  regions.  By  contrast,  an  efficient 
transportation  system  promotes  the  compet- 
itive position  of  a  region's  firms  and  acts  as 
a  magnet  for  new  industry.  The  report  un- 
fortunately makes  but  few  references  to  the 
transportation  system,  a  dynamic  force  that 
heavily  Influences  the  rate  and  pattern  of 
development  of   areas. 

"Since  World  War  II,  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployment problem  In  central  cities  has  among 
its  root  causes  two  opf»oslng  movements — 
the  Influx  of  a  substantial  number  of  un- 
skilled persons  to  large  cities  and  the  exodus 
of  many  Industrial  firms  from  cities  to  sub- 
urbs. The  problem  has  been  further  accen- 
tuated by  automation  which  has  reduced  the 
demand  for  certain  tyjjes  of  labor. 

"The  fact  that  there  are  500,000  hard-core 
unemployed  In  central  cities  Is  paradoxical 
In  that  Jobs  commonly  are  available  in  sub- 
urbia. This  situation  has  led  several  observ- 
ers, including  the  ACIR,  to  recommend  that 
Industry  be  discouraged  to  construct  new 
factories  in  the  ghettoes.  to  take  advantage 
of  available  labor,  and  cool  the  explosive  na- 
ture of  the  unemployment  problem. 

"Realistically,  profit-motivated  Industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  construct  new  factories 
In  ghetto  areas  unless  provided  with  major 
Incentives.  Suitable  sites  In  these  areas  are 
scarce  and  attempts  to  assemble  sites  are 
fraught  with  danger. 

"Obviously,  It  makes  more  economic  sense 
m  the  short-run  to  transport  employable 
persons  from  the  ghettoes  to  Jobs  in  sub- 
urbia. This  Is  more  easily  accomplished  and 
can  be  done  In  a  short  i>eriod  of  time  com- 
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pared  with  the  time  that  would  be  involved 
in  inducing  industry  to  construct  new  fac- 
tories In  central  cities. 

"Urban  problems  are  compounded  by  in- 
consistent federal  programs  which  are,  in 
part,  a  response  to  competing  Interest  groups. 
The  interstate  highway  program,  for  example, 
favors  the  private  automobile  and  encourages 
metrop>olltan  sprawl,  and  appears  to  conflict 
with  the  mass  transportation  program.  And 
the  Insurance  of  home  mortgages  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  promoted  sprawl. 
weakened  central  cities,  and  made  acute  the  . 
transportation  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Action  should  be  taken,  as  urged  by 
the  ACIR,  to  coordinate  the  various  federal 
programs  which  affect  economic  growth. 

"In  conclusion,  the  ACIR  would  be  on  safer 
ground  if  its  recommendations  were  more 
modest  and  were  restricted  primarily  to:  il) 
the  elimination  of  inconsistent  federal  pro- 
grams which  work  at  cross-purposes  with 
each  other.  (2)  improvement  of  compre- 
hensive planning  to  accommodate  further 
urbanization.  (3)  promotion  of  policies  de- 
signed to  make  economically  depressed  areas 
more  attractive  to  industry  without  the  use 
of  subsidies,  and  (4)  development  of  an  in- 
expensive transportation  system  to  move  un- 
employed workers  in  central  cities  to  and 
from  Jobs  in  suburbia." 

RECOMMENDATION  REDIRECTION       OP       Mt'LTI- 

STATE     ECONOMIC      PLANNING     AND     DEVELOP- 
MENT   AGENCIES 

To  facilitate  the  development  and  Impl!- 
mentation  of  a  national  policy  dealing  wix'ri 
urban  growth,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  President  and  Congress  reassess  the 
policies  and  structures  of  the  existing  and 
proposed  multi-state  economic  planning  and 
development  agencies  as  they  affect  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth.  The  Commission  further 
recommends  that  such  agencies  be  charged 
with  taking  national  policies  into  account  in 
the  formulation  of  their  regional  programs 
and  with  developing  regional  components  for 
the  formulation  of  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams dealing  with  urban  growth. 

D.  G.  Welford.  Secretary,  Department  of 
Local  Affairs  and  Development.  State  of  Wis- 
consin : 

"While  reading  the  pages  of  Poltciea  for 
Future  Growth  the  thought  stubbornly  per- 
sisted that  the  situation  is  simply  out  of 
control.  The  message  is  plain  and  stark.  In 
the  fsce  of  a  very  real  urban  growth  crisis  it 
asserts  that  we  are  strangling  ourselves  with 
numerous  uncoordinated  public  and  private 
efforts  which  are  doubly  ineffective  because 
few  people  have  grasped  either  the  immensity 
or  severity  of  the  problem 

"Yet  the  quality  of  life  itself  is  in  serious 
danger.  Giant  population  clusters  have  al- 
ready become  unmanageable  and  future 
growth  projections  are  little  short  of  omi- 
nous. Jacksonlan  democracy  is  unsuit.ed  to 
meet  the  crisis  and  its  application  merely 
worsens  conditions.  Laissez-faire  development 
practices,  for  example,  once  a  substantial 
source  of  national  power,  have  become  a 
killer.  Looking  ahead  even  to  a  single  gen- 
eration the  report  implicitly  concludes  that 
the  nation  Is  on  a  collision  course  with  a  dark 
destiny. 

"The  proffered  solution.  like  the  problem. 
Is  a  paradox.  To  provide  decent  housing.  Jobs, 
workable  transportation,  relief  from  onerous 
taxation,  a  healthy  environment,  and  all  of 
the  other  factors  which  are  part  of  the 
American  Dream,  power  inevitably  must  be 
shifted  upward  to  the  federal  and  to  some 
extent  to  state  government.  In  no  other  way 
can  Impending  disaster  be  replaced  with  rela- 
tive order.  Failure  to  embark  on  wholly  new 
dimensions  of  leadership  and  control  by  high- 
er units  of  govcnment  Is  the  equivalent  of 
national  chaos.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
report  as  I  Interpret  it. 

"In  a  precise  textbook  manner  the  story  is 
unfolded.   Disparity   prevails   everywhere.    It 
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prevails  In  the  fiscal  and  scx:lal  plight  of  the 
central  cities  It  prevails  in  the  inability  of 
lone  units  of  local  government  to  solve  a  host 
of  worsening  problenas  and  a  corollary  dis- 
inclination of  communities  in  the  same 
metropKJlltan  area  to  work  t<;>gether  in  mean- 
ingful ways  It  prevails  In  the  decline  jf  rural 
income  levels  and  needed  governmental  serv- 
ices It  prevails  In  those  forces  which  un- 
wittingly created  the  ghetto  and  work  t  > 
maintain  its  existence  And  if  things  are  bad 
now.  what  will  It  be  Ulte  In  some  20  to  30 
years  when  estimates  indicate  a  national 
fKipulatlon  Increase  t.f  73  per  cent  .  .  prac- 
tically all  of  It  urban'' 

In  a  democratic  society  government  usu- 
ally reacts  to  crisis.  Seldom  can  meaningful 
plajis  and  expenditures  be  made  for  prob- 
lems which  loom  somewhere  in  the  future 
Ad  I  read  the  report  I  remember  thinking 
that  Its  message  was  surely  true  but  that, 
popularly  speailng.  It  remains  largely  un- 
recognized The  tjrplcal  man  on  the  street 
does  not  yet  see  It  as  a  problem  of  crisis 
proportions,  and  for  that  matter  neither  do 
most  members  of  the  state  legislatures  This 
same  lack  of  perspective  Is  shared  by  many 
public  oflBclals  Including  some  municipal  ad- 
ministrators Indeed,  the  3</mewhat  wioked 
thought  (Skrcurred  to  me  that  there  are  quite 
a  few  city  inanagers  throughout  the  country 
who  make  a  very  good  living  representing 
communities  which  probably  shouldn  t  even 
exist  ao  separately  organised  entitles 

•When  seen  in  this  light  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  at  the  desire — to  say  n  thing 
of  the  ability-  of  governmentij  voluntarily 
to  undertake  such  adventuresome  and  un- 
charted missions  as  advocated  in  the  report 
'  Ne'. ertheless  the  rep'.rt  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  It  carefully  details  the  nature  of  the 
pr  >blem  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
lr;a*.-tlon.  It  concludes  that  we  must  begin 
with  the  enunciation  of  national  policy  to 
redirect  the  forces  of  urban  growth,  includ- 
ing action  programs  to  encourage  the  dis- 
persal of  population.  It  concludes,  too,  that 
a  whole  bat'.ery  of  bold  new  policies  must 
be  carried  out  by  state  action  if  success  Is 
to  be  achieved 

Because  uf  my  position  In  state  govern- 
ment I  was  inevitably  drawn  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  report  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priate roles  -f  state  and  local  goveramenta. 
The  recomniendatlocu  for  state  action  will 
undoubtedly  attract  critical  Are  An  article 
In  the  December,  1968,  issue  of  NaCtoris 
Citiei  Is  a  i-ase  In  point.  It  bore  the  provoca- 
tive title,  What  Role  for  St.ites  in  Our  Fed- 
eral System?',  but  concluded  that  it  was  at 
best  a  minor  one  and  urged  Congress  to 
resist  arguments  for  m.  re  participation  by 
state  governments  In  the  adnimlstratlon  of 
new  federal  programs  for  urban  America,  A 
majority  of  the  big  city  mayors  support  tau 
negatl-.e  view 

The  ACIR  report,  however  strikes  a  note 
of  balance  Important  elements  of  protMssed 
national  policy  can  be  implemented  only  at 
the  state  level  because  inevitably  the  focus 
.  .  .  shifts  to  the  states  '  A  stern  warning 
Is  Issued  If  this  responsibility  Ls  ignored  .la 
It  admittedly  has  been  so  frequently  In  the 
past  inaction  by  the  states  may  lead 

to  such  a  degree  of  national  dominance  that 
the  p<.>sltlon  of  slate  government  In  the 
Aniertcan  federal  system  may  be  further 
eroded  the  states  need  to  act,  rather  than 
merely  to  react  ,   .  .' 

'So  the  challenge  is  put  forth:  The  states, 
working  within  the  framework  of  national 
urban  grovith  policies,  must  adopt  and  im- 
plement comprehensive  urban  growth  pol- 
icies of  their  own  There  mu^t  be  a  strong 
state  planning  process  as  well  as  the  deslg- 
n.i.Uon  of  mulu-county  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts.  Local  government,  par- 
ticularly the  county,  muit  be  strengthened, 
and  areaw^lde  platuUng  and  functional  agen- 
cies authorized.  The  further  proliferation  of 
separate  i^ivernments  In  urban  areas  must  be 
halted    State  departnients  of  local  or  com- 
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m unity  a.Tairs  should  be  establlahed  to  pro- 
vide technical  aaslstance  to  local  govern- 
ments Imaginative  and  positive  land-use 
and  development  controls  must  be  provided. 
B<ild  new  concepts  for  encouraging  popu- 
lation dispersal  should  be  adopted  and  set 
in  motion.  Including  a  strong  leadership  role 
In  stimulating  and  guiding  new  community 
development 

The  question  of  course  Is  whether  the 
states  will  be  able  to  muster  the  capacity  to 
play  such  a  key  and  positive  role  In  coping 
with  the  Complex  problems  of  urban  growth. 
To  date  the  record  has  not  been  good  and 
little  evidence  exists  tfi  Indicate  that  a  dra- 
matic change  Is  In  the  ofBng.  The  reappor- 
tionment of  state  legislatures  over  the  coun- 
try thus  far  seems  to  have  done  no  more 
than  exchange  a  predominantly  rural  view 
for  an  equally  parochial  suburban  one 

"A  few  states  have  made  notable  strides 
toward  achieving  some  of  the  action  pro- 
grams recommended  In  the  report  but  In 
light  of  tne  enormity  of  the  problem  these 
efforts  can  only  be  regarded  as  embryonic.  I 
therefore  regretfully  conclude  that  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  look  ui  the  federal  gov- 
ernment lor  strong  leadership  including  In- 
cen"ves  to  goad  the  states  into  action  Other- 
wise It  may  be  predicted  Uiat  most  of  the 
states  Will  continue  to  do  little  more  than 
to  act  indecisively,  or  as  the  report  puts  It, 
to  react  rather  than  to  exert  bold  leadership 
T';;e  ..verrlillnsr  v.ilue  of  Pulwiff,  for  Future 
Growth  Is  that  it  Indisputably  makes  its  case 
and  then  draws  a  well-cnncelved  and  well- 
balanced  action  blueprint  requiring  for  suc- 
cess the  effective  partlcipatUin  of  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector.  Its 
value  to  governmental  leaders  will  be  great." 

RECOMMZNDATION       9TATE     POLICY     DEALING 
WITH     tTRBAN     GROWTH 

To  assure  full  and  wise  application  of  state 
governmental  resfjurces  consonant  with  the 
economic  and  social  health  of  both  rural 
and  urban  areas  in  the  state,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  the  development  of  state 
policy  Incorporating  social,  economic,  and 
other  considerations  to  guide  specific  deci- 
sions at  the  state  level  which  affect  the  pat- 
terns of  urban  growth 

The  impleanentlng  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  1 1 1  coordination  by  an  appropriate 
state  agency  of  state,  multi-county,  metro- 
politan, and  local  planning,  and  relating  such 
planning  to  regional  and  national  considera- 
tions; (2 1  conformity  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects of  state  agencies  to  the  state  urbaniza- 
tion plan;  and  (3)  formal  review  by  an  ap- 
propriate state  agency  for  conformance  with 
the  state  plan  of  metroptilitan  area  and  mul- 
ti-county plans  and  of  those  local  compre- 
hensive plans.  Implementing  ordinances,  and 
profects  having  ,i:i  impact  outside  the  juris- 
diction 3  borders. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
niultl-county  planning  agencies  be  assigned 
responsibility  to  review  applications  for  fed- 
eral or  state  physical  development  project 
grants  In  nonmetropoUtan  .is  well  as  metro- 
politan areas 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the 
state  legislatures  provide  within  their  stand- 
ing committee  .itructure  a  means  to  assure 
continuing,  systematic  review  and  study  of 
the  protjress  toward  a  state  policy  dealing 
with  urban  growth. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
the  states  give  consideration  both  to  the  na- 
tional policy  and  to  the  views  of  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  formulation  of  state  plans 
and  policies  dealing  with  urban  growth. 

RECOM.MENDATION  POSS18LK  COMPONENTS  OF  A 
NATIONAl.  POUCY  DEALING  wrTH  URBAN 
GROWTH 

The  Commission  Is  oif  the  opinion  that 
national  governmental  policy  has  a  role  to 
play  In  Influencing  the  location  of  people 
and  industry  nnd  the  re*ultlng  patterns  of 
urban   griv.vth    Some   of   these   ways   are   of 
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proven  capability;  others  are  untried.  The 
following  should  be  considered  as  useful  ap- 
proaches to  the  Implementation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  regarding  urban  growth : 

Federal  financial  incentives,  such  as  tax. 
loan,  or  direct  payment  arrangements  for 
business  and  industrial  locations  In  certain 
areas: 

Placement  of  federal  procurement  con- 
tracts and  corstructlon  projects  to  foster 
urban  growth  In  certain  areas; 

Federal  jx)llcles  and  programs  to  infiuence 
the  mobility  of  people,  to  neutralize  factors 
producing  continued  excessive  population 
concentrations,  and  to  encourage  alternative 
location  choices;  such  policies  and  programs 
might  Include,  among  others,  resettlement 
iUlowances,  augmented  on-the-job  training 
allowances,  interarea  Job  placement  and  in- 
formation on  a  computerized  basis,  and  the 
elimination  or  reduction  In  the  "mlgratlonal 
puU  "  of  Interstate  variations  in  public  assist- 
ance eligibility  and  benefit  standards: 

Strengthening  the  existing  voluntary  fed- 
eral-state programs  of  family  planning  In- 
formation for  low-income  persons; 

Federal  involvement  and  assistance  under 
certain  conditions  (such  as  assurances  of  an 
adequate  range  of  housing)  for  large-scale 
urban  and  new  community  development, 

Charles  r.  LiUilgan,  Director.  State  of  New 
York  Office  of  Planning  Coordination: 

In  this  recently  published  report,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovermental  Re- 
lations presents  a  thoughtful  inquiry  into 
urban  settlement  and  growth  in  the  United 
States  today.  Nationwide  population  move- 
ment and  trends,  industrial  growth  location 
factors,  shuts  In  personal  Income,  and  grow- 
ing imbalances  between  governmental  serv- 
ice delivery  and  social  service  needs  are 
reviewed  and  analyzed. 

IiT  light  of  this  background,  existing  gov- 
ernmental policies  affecting  economic  growth 
.ind  urban  settlement  are  discussed,  and 
their  noncoherence  Is  especially  noted. 
Growth  patterns.  Including  particularly  the 
building  of  new  communities  and  the  Im- 
pediments to  their  realization,  are  examined. 
Conclusions  are  drawn  and  suggested  poli- 
cies are  put  forth  for  consideration  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments.  Most 
significant  of  all  the  need  for  a  national 
policy  to  guide  the  location  and  the  char- 
acter of  future  urbanization  Is  stated  In 
clear,  ringing  terms. 

"A  national  urban-rural  development  pol- 
icy, m  the  words  of  ACIR's  Assistant  Di- 
rector David  B.  Walker,  requires  a  'consider- 
ation of  the  dynamics  of  the  economic 
pnx.ess  and  its  effect  on  urban-rural  Amer- 
ica; the  need  for  Job  training,  a  national 
resettlement  policy  and  uniformity  In  wel- 
fare programs:  itnd  evaluation  of  the  exist- 
ing and  future  role  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment.' 

"Given  a  national  policy.  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  said  recently,  each  state  In 
cooperation  with  local  government  should  set 
t;oals  for  urban  and  rural  areas  and  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  achieve  these  goals. 
States  also  should  make  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  projects  and  programs  In  relation 
to  urban  and  rural  growth  and  should  amend 
or  supplement  these  policies  and  actions  to 
promote  a  rational  pattern  of  settlement. 
"As  a  director  of  a  state  plannlnc  agency 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  ACIR's  sug- 
gestions for  better  coordinated,  more  effective 
state  policies  to  bring  about  a  desired  balance 
In  urban-rural  t:rowth. 

"First,  states  ACIR.  there  should  be  .i 
state  vide  planning  process  sufficleutlv  ad- 
vanced to  create  a  state  growth  and  develop- 
ment policy  Physical,  economic,  and  social 
considerations  must  be  tnken  Into  ac-ount: 
the  structure,  form,  and  direction  of  yrowth 
determined;  state  agency  policies  and  pro- 
ijrams  understood  iind  adjtisted  In  terms  ot 
their  effect  on  settlement  patterns;  gul  lance 
fcr   local,   metropolitan,   and   regional   plan- 
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nlng  and  development  programs  provided; 
and  the  Interplay  between  local  efforts  and 
national  regional  policies  enhanced. 

"In  New  York  State's  publication,  Change/ 
Challenge  Response,  released  In  1964  and  a 
successor  document  presently  In  preparation, 
we  have  set  forth  an  urbanization  policy  In 
the  form  of  a  state  development  strategy. 
The  purpose  of  this  endeavor  Is  first  to  project 
the  kind  and  location  of  urban  settlement 
that  will  Improve  the  economic  growth  of  the 
whole  state  and  second  to  suggest  the  com- 
ponent functional  and  regional  substrategles 
needed  to  effect  this  i>attern  of  urbanization. 

"We  are  convinced  that  numerous  balances 
are  required:  In  urbanization  and  open  land 
retention:  in  physical,  economic,  and  social 
factors;  In  transportation  networks  and  pub- 
lic facility  provision:  etc. 

"Our  next  steps  will  be  to  test  this  develop- 
ment strategy  against  regional  development 
policies  being  prepared  by  the  various  region- 
al planning  agencies  and  against  the  plans 
and  programs  of  state  functional  depart- 
ments. The  planning  significance  of  New 
York's  PPB  system  lies  In  the  continuing 
interweave  of  state  functional  plans  with 
overall  statewide  urbanization  policy. 

"To  implement  a  state  policy  for  urban- 
rural  growth  ACIR  suggests  that  states  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  a  number  of  programs 
and  other  legislative  mechanisms.  Among 
them:  creating  state  and  regional  Industrial 
credit  facilities;  authorizing  locatlonal 
preference  In  awarding  public  contracts; 
providing  for  the  chartering  of  state  and 
local  land  development  agencies;  authorizing 
property  tax  deferral  for  new  community 
deveolpment:  strengthening  county  govern- 
ment: permitting  noncontiguous  municipal 
annexations;  and  authorizing  local  govern- 
ments to  adopt  more  flexible  and  more  effec- 
tive land  use  and  development  controls. 

"The  extensive  material  in  this  report 
stimulates  a  lot  of  thinking  about  urban  and 
rural  development  and  Indicates  a  number  of 
areas  for  further  exploration. 

"We  need,  for  example,  to  develop  new 
measures  of  urban  density,  to  better  under- 
stand the  effects  and  side  effects  of  papula- 
tion intensity  levels  on  the  well-being  of 
urban  dwellers,  and  to  provide  for  com- 
pvensatory  features  and  facilities. 

"We  need  to  evaluate  the  implications  of  a 
state  urbanization  policy  that  selects  certain 
areas  for  either  major  growth  or  whole  new 
community  development  in  preference  to 
others.  How  are  such  decisions  Justified?  How 
are  the  questions  of  individual  property  and 
local  government  autonomy  In  relation  to 
the  general  urbanization  needs  and  the  more 
inclusive  authority  of  state  government 
resolved? 

"There  Is  much  work  ahead  for  us  to 
understand  how  new  communities  can  be 
brought  Into  being  so  as  to  contain  a  repre- 
sentative mix  of  metropolitan  population  and 
to  offer  families  of  all  Incomes  and  situations 
a  real  choice  In  where  they  shall  live.  The 
problem  of  land  acquisition  and  financing 
must  be  dealt  with;  housing  construction 
costs  must  be  lowered  on  a  large  scale  basis; 
and  resettlement  policies  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational programs.  Job  training  opportuni- 
ties, and  encouragement  must  be  Instituted, 

"We  need  to  build  governmental  mech- 
anisins — the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Joint  effort — that  wUl  permit  the 
creation  of  governmental  units  for  new  com- 
munities ■with  sufficient  capabilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  ultimate  population.  In 
less  formalized  new  community  government 
situations  we  need  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
accommodation  of  local  zoning  ordinance 
and  building  code  specifics  with  the  overall 
proposals  of  land  development  corporatlona. 

"The  implementation  of  a  statewide  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  state  requires  the  understanding  and 
support  of  its  citizens,  who  are  citizens  of 
localized  urban  and  rural  areas  as  well.  From 
our  various  viewpoints  we  need  most  of  all 
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to  understand  the  nature  and  dimensions  of 
urban  and  rural  problems,  their  interrela- 
tionships, corrective  policies  for  each  area, 
and  their  interrelationships.  In  publishing 
this  report,  ACIR  has  taken  a  major  step  to 
create  this  understanding." 
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HOSTILE   SHORES   MUST   STILL  BE 
TAKEN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  interview  published  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Management  magazine,  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  Gen.  Leonard  H. 
Chapman  presented  some  perceptive 
thoughts  on  the  future  role  of  our  fight- 
ing marines.  I  am  certain  that  his  com- 
ments will  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues and  for  their  benefit  I  submit  the 
following  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

Hostile  Shores  Must  Still  Be  Taken- — The 

Marine  Corps'  Amphibious  Assault  Role 

Has  Not  Diminished 

(By   Craig   Powell,   editor) 

The  next  two  years  may  be  the  most  crucial 
in  this  one  hundred  years  believes  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Commandant  General 
Leonard  H.  Chapman.  "The  world  Is  living 
in  troubled  and  decisive  times,"  he  says.  "The 
years  1969  and  1970  can  well  be  the  deter- 
minative years  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Thus,  the  decisions  made 
in  this  time  frame  may  well  be  the  factors 
that  will  chart  the  course  of  U.S.  national  se- 
curity affairs  for  many  years  to  come." 

The  Marine  Corps'  24th  Commandant  con- 
tinued, "It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  do- 
ing the  very  best  we  can  devise  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  Marines  will  always 
be  able  to  carry  out  Its  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  country."' 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that  In  any 
composite  picture  certain  elements  or  por- 
tions of  the  composite  can  become  blurred  or 
out  of  focus.  This  is  perhaps  true  of  the  com- 
posite profile  of  the  Marine  Corps,  today.  Not 
so  much  so  to  the  initiated.  But  rather  to 
those  who  view  segments  out  of  context  with 
the  whole. 

HAS  TIME  OVERTAKEN? 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  accelerating 
pace  of  world  affairs  has  been  such  that  mili- 
tary forces,  concepts,  and  tactics  have  been 
In  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  evolution.  It 
is  not  necessarily  unusual  then,  that  to  a 
peripheral  viewer  it  might  dlstortedly  appear 
that  time  has  overtaken  the  requirement  for 
a  Marine  Corps.  The  last  such  viewer  of  Im- 
portance was  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
who  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Historically,  Marines'  duties  have  been  am- 
phibious in  nature:  providing  landing  forces, 
both  sea  and  air.  Their  task,  assault  and 
secure  the  beachhead.  Outwardly,  during  the 
Korean  war  and  now  in  the  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia  the  Corps'  operations  have  been 
tasked  with  fighting  in  a  protracted  situa- 
tion, a  type  of  conflict  usually  related  to 
Army  operations. 

These  factors,  plus  the  Army's  advanced 
techniques  in  helicopter  operations  have 
caused  some  to  pose  the  question:  "Is  there 
a  need  for  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  future,  or 
can  its  role  now  be  filled  by  elements  of  the 
other  ser'vlces?" 

To  answer  the  questions  and  to  clarify 
such  misconceptions,  AFM  talked  with  Com- 
mandant Chapman  who  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and  asked  him 


to  address  the  subject  as  well  as  Indicate  the 
future  of  the  Corps  in  the  post-Vietnam 
world. 

In  no-nonsense  Marine  fashion,  Chiipman 
attacked  the  subject  with  a  direct  frontal 
assault.  "First,"  he  said,  "It  is  true  that  in 
Vietnam  today,  we  are  on  what  can  be  termed 
a  strategic  defensive.  This  was  the  case  at 
Khe  Sanh  and  now  In  holding  positions  at 
the  DMZ  (Demilitarized  Zone).  However,  let 
me  point  out  that,  the  Marines  are  charged 
not  only  with  maintaining  landing  forces  but 
also  with  carrying  out  such  other  operations 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  Is  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietn.^m.  And  It  is  the  restricted 
nature  of  that  war.  by  national  policy,  that 
brings  about  the  current  situation." 

The  General  went  on  to  explain  that  at 
the  same  time  strategic  defensive  positions 
are  being  maintained,  the  Marines  are  tacti- 
cally on  the  offensive  and  have  been  since 
their  commitment  in  March  of  1965. 

marines    on    THE    MOVE 

In  the  I  Corps  area  this  is  truer  today  than 
ever  before.  Across  South  '(Vietnam.  Marine 
battalions  are  constantly  on  the  move.  Both 
day  and  night,  in  the  jungles,  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  low-lands  they  are  searching 
out  the  enemy.  Airlifted  by  helicopter  and 
utilizing  supporting  air  and  naval  arms,  this 
mobile  concept  is  well  in  keeping  with  most 
typical  Marine  operations. 
'  The  main  force  units  of  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  'Vietnamese  regulars  have  been  de- 
feated and  have  mostly  retreated  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  The 
weather  is  currently  good,  and  the  Marines 
have  adequate  forces  to  get  away  from  fixed 
position  to  engage  the  enemy  in  ambushes, 
patrol  confrontations,  and  cordon  operations. 
He  Is  even  being  hunted  out  within  the  Viet 
Cong  infrastructure. 

The  Marine  chief  told  AFM.  "Our  forces 
are  highly  mobile,  hard  hitting  units.  We  are 
patrolling  constantly  and  extensively,  seeking 
the  enemy;  and  when  he  is  located,  we  have 
the  mobility,  firepower,  and  flexibility  to  be 
able  to  build  on  that  contact  and  Inflict  high 
casualties  vipon  him." 

Further  expanding,  he  pointed  out  that  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  employ  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  landing  or  amphibious  type  oper- 
ations "Our  actions  have  often  been  spread 
out  over  a  long  beach  line  with  Naval  gun 
suppwrt  and  supply  support.  In  like  manner 
the  air-support  has  been  typical  of  that  em- 
ployed in  a  traditional  Marine  assault  role 
Just  as  helicopter  support  has  been  the  same 
as  in  beachhead   attacks.'" 

Illustrating  the  point  further,  Chapman 
stated  that  in  Vietnam  there  have  so  far 
been  some  62  battalion-size  Special  Landing 
Force  amphibious  operations  The  most  re- 
cent, Bold  Mariner,  a  part  of  Operation  Rus- 
sell Beach,  Involved  two  Marine  battalions 
and  an  Army  brigade  ( approximately  8000 
men).  "All  of  these."  he  continued,  "have 
encompassed  the  techniques  and  tactics 
standard  In  traditional  Marine  operations. 

CLAIMS    VALIDATED 

"The  Corps  should  be  a  force  in  readiness 
and  I  think  we  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  our  claims  to  that  effect  have  not  oeen 
merely  advertisement."  In  fact  the  Marines 
In  Southeast  Asia  have  never  missed  a  dead- 
line and  have  always  landed  on  schedule 
fully  combat  ready.  "This  has  been  true  since 
the  9th  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  went 
ashore  in  March  1965  through  the  ultimate 
buildup  to  the  current  strength  of  two  and 
one  third  Divisions  and  the  equivalent  two 
Air  Wings.  Even  the  27th  Marine  Regimental 
Landing  Team,  which  deployed  to  Vietnam 
during  last  year's  TETT  offensive,  moved  out 
in  48  hours. 

Maintains  the  top  Marine,  the  Corps' 
charter  mandates  that  it  provide  the  capa- 
bility to  move  anywhere  in  the  world  on  a 
moment's  notice.  'That  Includes  the  organlza- 
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Hon.  the  training,  etjulpment.  and  logutica 
to  enable  it  to  do  so  Chapman  re«la  that  the 
Marines  can  do  so  Obviously  then,  to  aaaume 
that  there  has  not  been  a  role  for  the  Corpa 
In  Vietnam  U  fatuous  To  assume  that  there 
will  be  any  diminution  of  that  role  In  the 
p<i«t-Vletnam  world  would  be  more  so 

PBKDICnoNS    ABC    DimCXTLT 

TYylng  to  predict  what  contmgenclee  may 
be  over  the  horlaon  in  that  poet-war  arena 
neoeaaltatea  a  certain  amount  of  crystal 
bailing  "  Still,  a  pragmatic  appraisal  of  the 
future  and  the  roles  and  misalons  oif  U  3 
military  force*  that  may  be  necessary  Is.  per- 
haps, a  little  more  exact  science  Particularly 
when  b*aed  on  past  hlsuiry  and  a  well  of 
military  experience 

Survellianta  of  the  US  defense  scene  have 
noted  a  growing  trend  toward  retrenchment, 
the  advocacy  of  "rapid  response  '  and  "In- 
stant deployment"  Under  this  strategy  US. 
forces  would  be  retained  within  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  at  the  ready  with 
sufficient  airlift  and  seallft  neceaaary  for 
"rapid  response  '  Here  attain,  the  unlniuated 
might  conclude  that  th:»  discipline  in  itself 
equates  to  a  lessening  importance  of  the 
"'.andlng  force  '  role  Quite  the  contrary  la 
true 

These  same  surrelllants  of  the  defease 
scene  will.  If  they  are  doing  their  home  work 
well,  note  that  the  US  haa  given  up  many 
of  Its  advanced  bases  around  '.he  world  sub- 
sequent to  World  War  II  and  Korea  The 
nation  Is  already  down  ui  only  a  portion 
of  those  hard-fought-for  baaes  Even  todav 
negotlatliios  are  Imminent  fir  the  return  of 
additional  bases  such  aa  those  in  the  Philip- 
pine Lsland.i 

States  Chapman.  "It  is  obvious  that  we 
muat  increasingly  rely  on  going  back  acroes 
the  oceans,  quite  likely  to  land  on  a  hoetUe 
shore  against  a  determined  enemy  And  If 
that  time  cornea  there  will  be  only  one  way 
to  go  ashore  and  the  Marine  Navy  team  must 
execute  thoee  operationj  In  this  light,  the 
future  holds  not  a  leesenlng.  but  a  gnawing 
requirement  f'f  amphibious  or  Marine  type 
landing  forc-js 

If  then,  the  role  of  Uie  Marine  Corps  m 
the  future  has  not  diminished,  what  changes 
In  organization,  equipment  and  tactical  d':>c- 
trlne  are  In  the  offing  U-i  txipe  wl'.h  the  shlp- 
to-5hore-a««au!t  mission''  Not  a  great  deal 
believes  the  General  He  envisions  there  will 
be  an  evolution  T'jdays  organizational 
structure  and  training  techniques  will  alter 
some  as  better  methods  of  doing  things  are 
found  Too  there  will  be  »ome  changes  m  tac- 
tics with  the  advent  of  new  equipment  and 
weapon  systems 

"We  are  following  all  new  weapon  systems 
development  to  see  how  they  may  St  our 
needs.  '  Chapman  commented  "We  would 
very  much  like  to  have  a  V  STOL  or  VTOI. 
aircraft  There  are  many  advantages  for  us 
m  this  type  of  plane  ° 

Expanding,  the  Vlanne  chief  explained  that 
there  is  always  the  necessity  U>  get  Marine 
air  ashore  as  quickly  as  possible  Currently 
there  is  a  reliance  on  a  Axed  base  such  as 
the  SATS  (Short  Airfield  for  TacUcal  Sup- 
port i  The  SATS  18  really  a  carrier  deik 
ashore  It  is  a  light,  easily  emplaceable  dur- 
able airfield  matting  with  light  catapult  and 
arresting  equipment  It  also  Includes  an  In- 
striiment  Landing  System  i  ILSi  and  Oround 
Control  Approach  ( OCA  i  It  does  the  Job  and 
Is  reliable  "We  had  one  on  hand  In  Vietnam 
and  at  Chu  Lai  it  was  expeditiously  emplaced 
with  the  flrst  aircraft  landing  and  taking  off 
on  a  comtMt  mission  on  the  2eth  day  "  Chap- 
man said  However,  there  are  drawbacks  to 
this  system  It  requires  flat  terrain  and  there 
is  a  commensurate  concentration  of  aircraft 
and  facilities  which  greatly  increases  its 
vulnerability  to  attack  "Thus."  remarked 
Chapman,  "the  VTOL  aircraft  is  attractive  in 
that  It  can  be  dispersed,  solving  the  concen- 
tration vulnerability  problem  They  'an  also 
be  operated  ofT  of  small  vessels  " 
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The  General  also  Indicated  that  the  Corps 
IS  looking  approvingly  at  the  British  Hawker- 
Siddley  Haruer  which  Is  now  going  In  to  the 
Royal  Air  Porce  active  Inventory  "It  Is  the 
flrst  V  STOL  to  have  true  operational  capa- 
bilities and  good  ones  Frankly,  we  are  most 
Interested  and  are  trying  to  get  some  as  a 
start  I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  Marines 
are  the  logical  ones  ui  receive  the  flrst  of  this 
type  of  aircraft  It  seems  to  fit  well  to  our 
role  " 

It  Is  Chapman's  opinion  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  put  a  V  STOL  or  VTOL  behind  ever>' 
bush  However  he  thinks  that  the  Marines 
should  start  in  a  small  way  to  gain  opera- 
tional experience  in  this  type  of  equipment. 
"We  need  to  learn  how  to  handle  and  fly  this 
type  of  aircraft."  he  said  "We  should  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  attack,  formation 
flying  and  tactics  In  general  Actually  our  Im- 
mediate requirement  Is  for  an  operational 
teet  and  evaluation  program  leading  toward 
an  eventual  capability  of  three  or  four 
squadrfit'.s  Bvit  I  think  we  should  start  soon 
and  the  Hamrr  certainly  has  merit  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  successful  In  acquiring 
It  ' 

In  light  of  the  Increasing  airmobile  capa- 
bilities In  the  Army.  AFM  asked  the  Com- 
mandant about  the  helicopter  In  future  Ma- 
rine plans  The  neneral  was  most  directly 
candid.  "Nothing  could  be  more  solid  In  our 
planning  than  our  concept  of  'vertical  en- 
velopment ■  We  have  over  the  years  been 
extending  .ind  elaborating  on  It  Now  It  Is 
at  full  scale  and  the  helicopter  Is  almost  as 
cnmmon  as  the  ]eep  " 

Reemphi4.ll/.lng  the  point,  he  told  AFM 
that  through  the  late  IMOs  the  Corps  went 
through  laborious  efforts  Involving  the  use 
of  the  then  limited  capability  helicopters 
ind  landuig  teams  to  develop  tiictlcs  tech- 
niques and  doctrine  for  their  successful  use 
In  1»50  when  the  Korean  conflict  started  the 
Marines  h.id  the  flrst  operational  helicopter 
squadron  In  combat  A  parallel  Navy  pro- 
gram provided  the  flight  decks  for  the  follow 
on  squadrons  and  this  has  grown  to  the  fuil- 
fledged  capability  .:>f  today 

By  way  of  example.  Chapman  cited  50.000 
to  55  000  Marine  helicopter  sorties  per  month 
in  Vietnam  moving  some  75.000  troops  each 
week  "While  a  numtjer  if  rotary  wing  .tlr- 
crafi  have  been  lost  In  Vietnam,  they  are 
not  as  vulnerable  as  some  people  think.  This 
Is  apparent  when  losses  are  compared  to  the 
magnitude  of  operations 

"The  Important  lesson  we  have  learned  in 
Vietnam.  In  this  area,  Is  the  need  for  more 
light  helicopters  The  large  transport  hell- 
copters  CH  4fl  and  CH  53  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  However  we  need  more  gunshlps 
and  utility  type  helicopters  like  the  Huey  ' 
APM  asked  If  the  Marines  had  any  Interest 
In  the  LiK-kheed  AH  5«A  Cheyenne  Ad- 
vanced .Aerial  Pire  .Supf>ort  System  i  "I  don't 
think  we  would  want  It  at  this  time.  "  he 
Answered  "but  we  are  watching  It  We  prefer 
a  mix  of  Jets.  Cobras  Ruey  gunshlpi  and 
naval  gunfire  -lupport.  It  better  fits  our  re- 
quirements at  this  time  " 

In  relation  to  advanced  systems,  the  Com- 
mandan'  was  also  queried  .is  to  what  rela- 
tionship the  new  hovercraft,  the  C-5A  Gal- 
axy, and  the  programed  Past  Deployment 
Logistics  Ships  iPDL>.  might  have  on  future 
Marine  operations 

"  ITie  h  >vercraft.  "  he  said,  "has  wjme  at- 
tractive features  It  enables  one  to  move 
rapidly  over  certain  types  of  terrain.  At  the 
same  time  It  is  an  extremely  complex  piece 
of  machinery  and  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  Like  other  developments, 
we  re  keeping  a  close  eye  on  It.  though  at 
this  time  we  have  no  plans  to  acquire  this 
type  of  vehicle  for  our  Inventory 

".As  tti  the  C-5A  and  the  FDLs.  this  per- 
haps needs  a  itttie  explanation  Puture  con- 
tingencies may  require  the  capability  to  move 
acroes  oceans  and  accomplish  landing  opera- 
tions  under   flre    This,   of   course,   is   the   re- 
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sponslblllty  of  the  Navy,  Marine  team  How- 
ever, the  supertraospcrts  and  the  Past  De- 
ployment SblpM  do  not  actually  figure  into 
this  type  of  action.  They  are  more  applicable 
when  there  Is  a  need  to  move  whole  armies  In 
what  can  beat  be  described  as  an  'administra- 
tive landing.'  However,  there  Is  a  valid  re- 
quirement for  both  type*  of  operations  and 
they  are  complementary  to  each  other.  Cer- 
tainly, the  C-5A  and  the  FDLs  will  be  an 
asset  In  the  rapxld  development  of  large  num- 
bers of  troops,  but  they  are  not  r««Jly  ger- 
mane to  the  Marine  role." 

In  wrapping  up  the  discussion,  Chaptman 
noted  that  the  Corps'  immediate  preoccupa- 
tion U  the  continued  support  of  the  HI  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Force  In  Vietnam.  "Our 
secondary,  yet  equally  Important  task,"  he 
continued.  "Is  to  keep  our  other  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  in  readiness  Within  those  we  have 
three  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces  (MEPi. 
one  in  the  Eastern  United  States  composed 
of  the  2nd  Marine  Division  and  2nd  Marine 
Air  Wing;  one  In  the  West,  the  Sth  Marlnp 
Division  and  the  3rd  Marine  Air  Wing;  and 
one  in  reserve,  the  4th  Marine  Division  and 
4th  Marine  Air  Wing  The  III  MAP  is  In  s\i- 
perb  condition  and  uncommitted  MEFs  are 
In  good  shape  to  take  on  any  commitment 
that  may  be  made." 

To  Chapman  the  many  facets  of  the  com- 
posite are  all  clear  He  leave.«  no  doubt  of  hi.* 
conviction  that  there  Is  a  very  explicit  role 
for  the  Corps  In  both  today's  military  forces 
and  In  the  nation's  defense  fjosture  of  the 
future 

Over  the  past  193  years  the  Corpa  has  been 
prepared  for.  hardened  and  tempered  In  the 
crucible  of  war  In  time  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam will  have  passed  and  the  men  of  the 
Corps  will  move  out.  But  the  role  for  the 
Marines  as  delineated  In  the  "Key  We.st 
Agreement"  will  remain  The  planners  must 
consider  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a 
need  to  take  a  hostile  shore  When  that  time 
<-omes  the  Job  will  be  done  by  the  Navy, 
Marine  team 

The  Corps  may  in  time  vary  Its  tactics  and 
Its  equipment  But  essentially.  It  will  retain 
Its  nile  and  Its  Identity.  Or  as  the  17th  Com- 
mandant unce  said.  The  only  secret  weapon 
developed  by  the  Marine  Corps  is  the  Marini 


ELECTORAL  ABDICATION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  an  excellent  editorial 
today  criticizing  the  administration  for 
its  hesitancy  to  support  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President.  I  agree  thai 
we  cannot  ignore  the  steadily  growing 
public  opinion  favoring  this  method,  out 
of  misplaced  fear  that  such  reform  may 
not  be  ratified  in  the  State  legislatures 

The  editorial  follows: 

Electoral  Abdication 

In  major  [xilltlcal  battles,  as  In  major  mili- 
tary ones,  neutrality  can  often  be  an  oblique 
way  of  taking  sides  To  refuse  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  good  proposition  when  Its  fate  Is  In 
doubt  to  undermine  Its  success.  This  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
dont  with  regard  to  Electoral  College  reform 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  reiterated  what  President  Nixon  had  said 
earlier:  The  Administration  favors  direct 
popular  election  of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents, but  It  will  not  urge  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  reform  because  it  does  not 
think  the  plan  could  win  ratification  among 
the  states.   Instead,   the  Administration   has 
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offered  Its  own  reform  proposal,  a  wholly  In- 
adequate substitute  that  spins  a  host  of  new 
complications  of  its  own. 

The  reason  for  this  posture  Is  difficult  to 
understand.  Is  the  Administration  too  timid 
to  make  a  fight  for  what  It  considers  right? 
Or  does  It  really  oppose  thoroughgoing  elec- 
toral reform? 

The  view  that  the  best  possible  reform  Is 
unattainable  Is  a  view  contradicted  by  every 
available  poll.  A  sampling  of  sentiment 
among  state  legislators  showed  overwhelming 
support  for  direct  popular  election  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents.  As  for  the  voters 
themselves,  polls  show  as  many  as  80  per  cent 
favoring  direct  election. 

Perhaps  still  another  poll  of  state  legis- 
lators would  give  the  Administration  the 
courage  of  Its  convictions.  If  Its  convictions 
really  support  direct  election.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  long  an  advocate  of  electoral  reform, 
plans  to  conduct  such  a  poll. 

But  responsible  political  leadership  should 
not  depend  on  a  wet  finger  windward  or  the 
results  of  the  latest  poll.  By  Its  own  testi- 
mony the  Administration  favors  direct  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  It 
ought  to  fight  for  this  most  basic  of  electoral 
reforms. 


UTAH  LEGISLATURE  URGES  LESS 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  re- 
cently passed  House  Joint  Resolution  12 
entitled,  "A  joint  resolution  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  cease  and  desist  the  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  power."  The  resolu- 
tion, I  think,  is  representative  of  an  ever- 
Increasing  attitude  among  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry,  citizens  who 
have  a  genuine  and  certainly  not  imwar- 
ranted  concern  for  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  balance  between  National  and 
State  government  operations.  We  in  the 
Congress  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart 
the  message  of  this  resolution,  and  dedi- 
cate more  of  our  efforts  to  the  strength- 
ening of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  less  of  them  to  adding  to  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  already  over- 
]arge  Federal  Government.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.J.   Res.    12 
.\  Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

cease  and  desist  the  proliferation  of  Federal 

Power 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
^■ontlnues  to  expand  the  proliferation  of 
federal  control  over  our  cities,  counties  and 
states,  and 

Whereas,  this  proliferation  of  national  gov- 
ernment is  contrary  to  the  thinking  of  our 
lounding  fathers,  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  federalism,  and 

Whereas,  If  such  proliferation  does  not 
cease,  our  federal  system,  which  once  mani- 
fested a  delicate  balance  between  federal  and 
state  powers.  wUl  become  a  giant  state  en- 
gulfing monster;   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  38th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  both  houses  concurring  there- 
in, That  Congreas  be  memorialized  and  re- 
spectfully requested  to  cease  and  desist  from 
further  encroachment  on  state  and  local 
powers  reserved  to  the  states  under  the  Oon- 
ftitutlon  of  the  United  States;  Be  It 
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Resolved  further.  That  Congress  Immedi- 
ately consider  systematic  withdrawal  of 
many  of  the  non-productive  and  expensive 
federal  agem^es  vhlch  result  In  unnecessary 
taxation  Imposed  upon  citizens  of  this  and 
other  states,  and  allow  states  to  appraise 
their  own  social  and  economic  needs  and  levy 
and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  these  In- 
digenous problems;  Be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Utah  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  directed, 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  United  States  Representative  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  State  of  Utah  in 
Congress. 

Haven  J.  Barlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
LoNiE  N.  Pace, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Received  from  the  Governor,  and  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  this  13th 
day  of  March,  1969. 

Clyde  L.  Miller. 

Secretary  of  State. 


BOSS  WHO  DOESN'T  WANT  ADVICE 
KEEPING   EXPERTS   BUSY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
commimication  can  often  create  seem- 
ingly insurmoimtable  problems  which 
reduce  themselves  to  minimal  propor- 
tions when  lines  of  commimication  are 
opened  up. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  place  in  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  de- 
scribes an  interesting  experiment  on  the 
subject,  conducted  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Field  Office: 
Boss   Who   Doesn't   Want   Advice    Keeping 

Experts  Busy:  PtrrriNG  Orrr  Oftice  F'ires 

Taking  More  Time  Than  Ever 
(By  William  Allan) 

More  than  50  red-blooded  American  busi- 
ness types  spent  some  75  minutes  trying  to 
fashion  toy  towers  out  of  paper.  paf>er  clips, 
soda  straws  and  the  like  at  the  U.S.  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  Field  Office  here  the 
other  day. 

They're  not  candidates  for  padded  cells. 
They  were  talcing  part  In  a  very  Interesting 
experiment  In  communications. 

A  team  of  five  specialists  from  Arthur  D. 
Little,  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  management 
consulting  firm,  set  up  the  experiment  be- 
cause It  constituted  a  challenge  with  un- 
familiar materials. 

"Technical  knowhow,  therefore,  was  of 
very  little  use,"  explains  Arnold  J.  Judson, 
the  chemical  engineer  member  of  the  Little 
team. 

He  adds  that  communications  constitute 
a  very  real  problem  in  most  firms.  Research 
scientists  don't  talk  to  marketing  people, 
production  managers  clam  up  when  the  fi- 
nance section  Is  represented  and  the  presi- 
dent complains  that  no  one  understands 
what  he's  trying  to  do. 

The  fact  that  so  many  Pittsburgh  busi- 
ness people  showed  up  for  an  all-day  con- 
ference on  the  subject  Is  some  proof  that 
communications  are  a  concern — although 
none  of  them  probably  would  own  up  to  the 
above  description. 

The  fact  there  were  in  attendance  some 
presidents  of  rather  large  corporations,  plus 
some  vice  presidents  of  gigantic  firms,  in- 
dicates the  concern  Is  at  the  top. 
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Lewis  E.  Conmau.  director  of  the  Com- 
merce Field  Office  here,  says  the  session  was 
set  up  on  request  and  that  this  was  the  first 
time  the  Little  team  worked  with  such  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

He  adds  that  industries  repwrt  to  him  that 
the  amount  of  management  time  wasted 
"putting  out  fires"  Is  reaching  staggering 
proportions. 

Interestingly,  Kenneth  J.  Beck,  whose  spe- 
cialty Is  social  problem  solving,  reports  there 
oft  times  are  more  communications  blocks 
In  small  firms  because  people  are  closer  and 
have  built  up  more  walls  than  those  in  con- 
glomerates. 

Mr.  Judson  is  specific  to  emphasize  that 
there  Is  no  "formula"  to  solve  the  commu- 
nication's problems  of  any  firm  and  that 
when  a  team  of  experts  attacks  a  problem 
In  a  firm,  It  expects  to  tangle  with  it  for 
at  least  several  months — and  sometimes 
several  years. 

Typical  problems  Include  the  boss  who 
doesn't  want  any  advice,  the  marketing  de- 
partment which  stifles  everything  from  the 
research  people  and  the  research  people  who 
look  down  their  noses  at  the  marketing 
jjeople  as  'idiots." 

Despite  all  you  hear  against  "rule  by  com- 
mittee." the  Arthur  D.  Little  people  like  It. 

"Risks  are  involved  and  taking  risks  is 
easier  for  a  team,  because  the  risk  is  spread.  " 
explains  Mr.  Judson,  "while  the  team  also 
concentrates  all  the  resources  you  have  avail- 
able." 

Sometimes  the  resources  come  from  with- 
out. 

He  told  of  a  firm  which  came  up  with  a 
terrific  new  food  product  which  everyone 
thought  was  great,  but  which  had  a  shelf 
life  of  only  six  weeks.  While  everyone  In  the 
firm  was  arguing  among  themselves.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  distributor  be  involved 
(communications)  and  he  volunteered  the 
answer  by  speeding  up  his  end  of  the  deal. 

Quite  often  communications  are  so  poor 
the  obvious  is  overlooked. 


NEW  DANGER  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
author  and  newspaperman,  Anthony 
Harrigan,  has  written  a  very  astute  and 
highly  analytical  article  for  the  March 
10  issue  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's Washington  Rep>ort  which  dramat- 
ically points  out  the  alarming  shift  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  the  tense  and  vexing  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  various  conflicts  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  I  consider  Mr.  Har- 
rigan's  article  especially  timely,  and  I 
include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows : 

New  Danger  in  the  Mediterranean 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

The  ugly  riots  that  greeted  President  Nixon 
on  his  arrival  In  Rome  last  month  are  but 
one  indication  of  deepening  trouble  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  world.  In  Italy,  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  (Partlto  Commu- 
nlsta  Itallano — PCI)  Is  gaining  strength 
through  cooperation  with  the  socialists.  The 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  which  saved 
Italy  from  commvnism.  Is  split  into  seven 
warring  factions.  The  political  climate  In 
Italy  Is  reflected  In  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  Foreign  Minister  Pletro  Nennl,  a  so- 
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clallst  In  the  coalition  ifovernment.  that  Italy 
had  det-lded  to  recogiUze  Peking  Recog- 
nition of  Hanoi  may  be  forthcoming  shortly 

P«ES8r»e9    ON     ITAt  T 

The  threat  f">  Italy  a-i  a  free  nation  Is  not 
oniv  Internal  If  YugodUvta  should  be  In- 
vaded by  Soviet  troope.  aa  CzechoslovakJa 
was  invaded.  R'lsslan  forces  w mid  be  p<'lse<l 
on  Italy's  northeastern  frontier  With  a  Rus- 
sian mJUtary  presence  on  her  land  frontier. 
and  with  a  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Italy  WDUld  be  placed  in  a  nut- 
cracker It  also  should  be  reall/ed  th.=it  the 
Soviet  fleet  soon  may  spend  more  time  In 
the  Adriatic  Sea — between  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia- as  part  of  a  preanure  operation 
agalnjst  those  two  South  European  oountrlea 
Nor  can  the  Itallana.  any  more  than  the 
Greeks.  Ignore  the  omlnoua  mllltai-y  bulld- 
\ip  In  little  Albania  icvxa  the  Adriatic 
Earlier  this  winter,  Albania  announced  a  40 
per  cent  Increase  In  defense  expenditures 
The  money,  derived  from  Communist  China, 
will  go  for  the  construction  of  naval  facili- 
ties and  other  military  installations  In  aid- 
ing Albanl.*  in  this  manner  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  In  mind  establishing  a 
nvllltary  fofithoid  In  the  Mediterranean  They 
understand  'he  military  and  political  po- 
tential inwhdt  Sir  Winston  Churchill  called 
■the  soft  underbelly  of  Europe  ' 

Meanwhile  In  Italy,  the  campaign  against 
the  NATO  alliance  Is  stepped  up  Foreign 
Minister  Nennl  says  that  his  country  will 
support  It  'nly  with  reservations,  meaning 
that  the  socialists  In  the  coalition  wnnt  to 
Isolate  Greece  which  Is  ruled  by  a  military 
government 

Italy's  continuing  drift  to  the  left  causes 
some  oheervers  to  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Italy  may  have  a  government 
similar  to  the  one  now  In  p<jwer  In  Greece 
The  thinking  Is  that  Christian  Demijcrata, 
because  of  their  divisions,  may  be  unable, 
at  some  point,  to  arrest  a  communist-social- 
ist takeover  of  the  government  If  that  hap- 
pens the  Italian  military  may  feel  thev  have 
an  '>bllgatlon  to  the  country  and  Its  tradi- 
tions to  Intervene,  at  least  temporarily,  until 
communist  pressure  has  eased  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  fur  the  free  world  as  much  as  for 
the  Italian  people  If  Italy  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Western  world  order  were  after  two 
decades  of  struggle,  to  succumb  to  commu- 
nist domination  The  US  public,  certainly, 
should  be  .iware  of  the  dynamics  Involved 
in  the  Italian  military  .situation  and  how 
these  dynamics  may  poasibly  affect  V  3  com- 
mitments to  the  defense  of  N.ATO's  southern 
flank 

THE    TEST    C\SC    !N    GRZTCT 

A  test  case  already  has  arisen  in  Greece  The 
military  Junta  governs  in  Greece  becau.se  '^f 
a  leftward  drift  of  the  former  parllament.\ry 
government  of  that  country — of  its  leaders 
not  the  Greek  people  .Again,  the  Greek  mili- 
tary decided  they  had  a  responsibility  to 
the  Greek  nation  not  to  allow  the  national 
Interests  to  be  severely  damaged  by  the  mis- 
guided "neutralism"  that  was  strong  In  the 
government  before  the  coup  The  Greek 
Jimta  has  been  wise  however  to  stress  that 
the  country  continues  to  be  a  monarchy 

Observers  In  .Athens  believe  that  King 
Constantlne  will  be  permitted  to  return  fr''m 
exile  before  very  long,  though  his  real  px^wer 
will  be  reduced  and  he  will  be  limited  tu 
ceremonial  duties  similar  to  those  of  the 
British  monarch  For  the  United  States,  the 
emergence  of  the  Greek  military  government 
has  p<ised  some  vexing  questions  The  US 
unquestionably  prefers  that  parliamentary 
r'.ile  be  restored  .as  so<in  as  possible  But  the 
U  S  has  prr.perly  refrained  from  trying  to 
Impose  an  Amerlcan-tvpe  p)olltlcal  solution 
on  the  Greeks  What  Is  of  central  Importance 
to  the  United  States  Is  that  Gree<-e  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  communists  .As  in  the 
case  of  Italy.  It  would  have  been  tragic  If 
the  last  parliamentary  government  of  Greece 
hail  discarded  the  country's  links  with  NATO 
and   thereby   taken   the   first  step   In   txjwlag 
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to  the  .Soviet  Union's  new  might  In  the  Med- 
iterranean 

.As  a  practical  matter,  the  U  S  Sixth  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean  must  have  access  to 
the  territorial  waters  and  air  space  of  Crreece 
The  Sixth  Fleet  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
deterrent  duties  and  keep  the  peace,  must 
rje  free  to  thread  the  maze  of  Greek  Islands 
In  the  Aegean  and  the  Sea  of  Crete  US 
planes  must  have  perml.ssion  to  overfly  these 
Islands  The  airfield  on  Crete,  with  Its  9,000- 
f>»)t  runway  provides  the  planes  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  with  an  Important  safety  factor  In 
addition  the  Crete  field  makes  possible  vital 
reronnai.s.sancp  flights  over  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  The  security  of  many  N.ATO 
ciiuntrles  thus  depends  on  continued  use  of 
Greek    terrlti^rles    and    Installations 

N«cfiTi.*Tir)>j9  wrrH  spain 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
(Mncern  is  growing  iver  Spain,  which  Is  not 
a  member  of  NATO  but  which  Is  vital  to  the 
alliance  Under  a  bilateral  U  S -Spanish 
treaty,  currently  In  pr'ice.ss  of  renegotiation, 
the  United  States  ba.ses  Polaris  submarines 
at  Rota  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
The  major  air  base  at  Torrejon,  outside  of 
Madrid,  would  be  enormously  important  to 
the  United  States  If  a  limited  war  broke  out 
In  the  Mediterranean  requiring  reinforce- 
ment of  US  forces  In  the  region  In  the 
future,  reconnaissance  over  the  entire  west- 
ern Mediterranean  and  the  Incre.islngly  dan- 
gerous northwestern  zone  of  Africa  will  de- 
pend upon  widened  access  to  Spain's  air 
facilities 

Observers  nf  the  .Spanish  scene  are  watch- 
ing not  simply  the  process  of  the  treaty 
negotiations,  governing  the  four  existing 
bases,  but  the  situation  Inside  Spain.  General 
Franco  whi>  has  ruled  the  country  since  the 
1930's.  Is  now  an  old  man  whose  health  Is 
reported  to  be  worsening  The  "state  of  ex- 
ception m  force  m  Spain  Is  widely  Inter- 
rupted as  a  prelude  to  an  announcement 
governing  the  p<i;ltlcjl  succession  In  the 
country  which  officially  Is  a  monarchy.  In 
the  event  of  General  Francos  death  or  in- 
capacity, surviving  communist  and  anarchist 
element-s,  which  have  been  invoked  In  strikes 
and  student  protests  In  the  last  two  years, 
might  renew  the  terrible  civil  war  that  dev- 
astated Spain 

In  view  of  this  danger.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Spanish  armed  forces  would  be  the  de- 
cisive element  at  a  moment  of  political 
change-  the  tint  In  more  than  30  years  In- 
formed students  of  the  .Spanish  scene  note 
the  existence  of  Spain's  crack  armored  divi- 
sion, the  "Guadarr.Lma  No  II,"  outside  of 
Madrid  This  dl-.-1sion  commanded  by  Gen- 
era; Tom.kS  Garcia  Rebull.  recently  executed 
seize  and   hold  exercises  In  the  capital  city. 

The  N.ATO  countries  have  a  deep  Interest 
In  the  next  generation  cjf  pKDlltical  leadership 
In  Spain  and  In  Spanish  milltiiry  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  1970's  The  existence  of  a 
powerful  Algerian  .irmy  and  air  fierce,  out- 
fitted with  superior  Soviet  equipment  and 
trained  by  Red  .Army  advisers  is  not  only  a 
grave  threat  to  Spain  but  to  the  N.ATO  coun- 
tries. Hiatory-mlnded  Europeans  have  not 
forgotten  that  Western  clviluatlon  faced  Its 
greatest  threat  in  the  early  medieval  period 
when  the  Moors  swarmed  out  of  North  Africa 
and  seized  Spain  In  the  20th  century,  the 
Soviets-  far  removed  from  the  Spanish 
scene  came  close  to  turning  Spain  Into  their 
flrst  satellite 

The  .Algerian  threat  might  be  manifested 
first  against  Spanish  .Sahara,  a  large,  empty 
but  highly  strategic  territory  In  .Africa.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  able  to  become  politically 
and  militarily  entrenched  elsewhere  in  West 
Africa.  Spanish  Sahara  suddenly  ojujd  as- 
sume tremendous  Importance  to  the  United 
States  as  a  site  tor  airQelds. 

*  Si'VlET      .MARE  N08TBUM"'' 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  turn  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
closed  sea,  or  a    sea  of  peace"  as  Soviet  prop- 
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agandlsts  describe  It.  If  Spain  could  be  politi- 
cally controlled,  or  successfully  Intimidated 
by  Sovlet-eqiilpped  forces  In  Algeria.  Moscow 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  llterallv 
closing  the  Mediterranean  to  the  passage  ; 
US  warships  In  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which 
lacks  a  narrow  passage  such  as  exists  a' 
Oihralt&r.  the  Sovie's  already  have  enforce'! 
their  closed  sea  doctrine 

As  oi;e  li«-.ks  around  the  Mediterranean,  it  > 
relatively  simple  t.-)  discern  the  Soviet  granc. 
strategy  for  this  historic  basin.  The  polltlca: 
and  military  .squeeze  Is  being  applied  hv 
Moscow  at  all  the  key  points 

First  of  all.  a  Soviet  squadron  has  been 
successfully  Inserted  Into  what  has  been  vir- 
tually an  American  lake  since  the  formatlo!! 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  late  1940's.  This  So- 
viet fleet  now  op>erate8  from  one  end  of  the 
Med  to  the  other  and  Is  welcome  In  the  ma)<  r 
Arab  ports  Large  administrative  and  repair 
facilities  are  located  at  Alexandria  in  Egyp- 
The  Arab  states,  with  the  exception  of  M<  - 
rocco  Tunisia  and  Libya,  have  been  draw;i 
into  the  Sfivlet  orbit  The  Soviet  naval  forcp 
also  has  engaged  In  some  Interesting  p>olltlca: 
maneuvers,  such  as  the  anchoring  of  a  Sf - 
Viet  warship  off  Sicily  during  a  recent  elec- 
tion— a  show-the-Red  flag  mission  that  paid 
off  for  Sicilian  communists  I.eftlst  demon- 
strations in  Istanbul  have  resulted  In  thv 
cancellation  of  a  US,  Sixth  Fleet  visit  to 
another  Turkish  fxirt,  and  Turkey  generallv 
has  shown  Increaised  fear  of  offending  the 
Soviets  Internal  pressures  have  been  Ir- 
cresaed  In  Italy  and  Spain  In  short,  the  S<- 
vtet  strategy  for  the  Mediterranean  Is  work- 
ing well.  Whereas  this  was  a  secure  area  for 
the  West  not  long  ago.  it  Is  now  a  region 
that's  "up  for  grabs." 

The  need  now  Is  for  US.  and  NATO  count - 
ermeasures  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  It.^ 
client  states  along  the  southern  littoral  t.; 
the  Mediterranean.  From  the  strictly  nav.'il 
standpoint.  It  is  essential  that  the  US,  Sixth 
Fleet  be  strengthened  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  friendly  states  that  may  he 
poll'lcally  menaced  or  that  may  be  subjecto  ! 
to  attacks  by  Arab  states  under  cover  of  Si  - 
Viet  rocket  cruisers  The  US.  and  the  NATO 
alliance  also  must  be  alert  to  the  danger 
that  the  Soviets  may  try  to  win  the  tin- 
Island-country  of  Malta  to  their  side  anii 
transform  it  Into  a  communist  air  and  navn. 
base. 

Ideally.  Spain  should  be  made  a  ful'.- 
fledged  member  of  NATO,  This,  more  than 
any  other  action,  would  Indicate  to  the  So- 
viet Union  the  seriousness  of  the  Atlantic 
countries  in  determining  to  check  Russian 
aggression  in  the  Mediterranean,  If  thl.* 
course  Is  not  politically  feasible  at  this  tlmr 
the  next  more  Important  action  would  be  i 
considerable  expansion  of  the  US -Spanish 
base  agreements  to  provide  for  wider  air  cov- 
erage of  the  Western  Mediterranean  and, 
thereby,  to  acknowledge  the  threat  from 
Africa  that  Is  a  threat  to  the  entire  NATO 
alliance. 

Because  of  shrewd  political  and  mllltar.- 
maneuvers,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  been  shifting  towards  the  So- 
viet Union  To  restore  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  Western  side,  and  to  deny  the  Soviets 
further  opportunities  to  extend  their  In- 
fluence, the  US,  will  have  to  augment  its 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean  and  give  con- 
vincing expressions  of  solidarity  with  anti- 
communist  forces  In  the  NATO  nations  c! 
southern  Europe 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    tnw    JEKSET 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr      RODINO.     Mr.     Speaker.     St 
Patrick's  Day  is  a  joyful  time  for  the 


Irish  and  for  those  of  us  who  are  privi- 
leged to  join  them  in  celebration  of  this 
wonderful  occasion.  For  it  commemorates 
the  conversion  of  that  mystic  and  beau- 
tiful island  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  well 
as  the  introduction  of  Ireland  to  the 
mainstream  of  Western  European  civil- 
ization. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  observed  in  the 
United  States  with  great  festivity.  Irish 
Americans  throughout  the  country  de- 
vote March  17  to  commemorating  their 
ties  to  the  homeland,  while  demonstrat- 
ing their  own  particular  vital  quality  of 
Americanism.  Parades,  the  wearing  of 
the  green,  merrymaking  and  celebrat- 
ing— these  are  the  essential  Ingredients 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  throughout  the  land. 

But,  on  a  deeper  level,  St.  Patrick's 
Day  should  remind  every  Irish  Amer- 
ican— and  all  Americans  as  well — of  the 
singular  contributions  which  the  Irish 
people  have  made  to  that  Western 
society  of  which  their  patron  saint  so 
long  ago  made  them  a  part.  Statesmen 
and  poets,  scholars  and  patriots — all 
have  contributed  in  colorful  fashion  to 
the  pageant  of  Irish  history.  Edumund 
Burke  was  bom  in  Dublin:  Oliver  Gold- 
smith reminded  the  world  of  Irish  suf- 
fering. Later,  William  Butler  Yeats  and 
Charles  Parnell,  in  the  struggle  for  Irish 
independence,  contributed  the  Irish  vir- 
tues of  imagination  and  determination  to 
Ireland's  successful  fight  for  freedom  and 
self-expression. 

These  men  and  others,  and  indeed  all 
Irishmen,  are  remembered  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  For  the  world  would  be 
poorer — as  would  the  fabric  of  American 
life — without  Ireland,  the  greenest  of  the 
Western  isles. 
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fectlveness    of    meeting    those    needs   "on   a 
comprehensive  basis." 

The  union  spokesman  cited  a  recent  na- 
tional Harris  poll  showing  that  57  percent 
ot  those  responding  favored  "a  system  of 
Medicare  for  everyone." 

That  Is  "essentially  what  national  health 
Insurance  Is,"  Seldman  explsdned,  and  such 
strong  support  Is  parUctUarly  significant, 
since  this  has  not  been  a  "burning  Issue  in 
Congress  In  recent  years."  The  APL-CIO  pro- 
duced public  service  program  was  broadcast 
Tuesday  at  7:35  p.m.  (EST). 

Seldman  stressed  that  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  would  make  comprehen- 
sive health  and  medical  care,  including  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, available  to  all  Americans,  but  would 
not  prevent  anyone  from  recehlng  care  and 
treatment  outside  the  system,  if  they  so 
choose.  He  turned  aside  the  suggestion  that 
such  a  system  would  be  a  "poor  care  pro- 
gram." 

"We  would  try  to  put  m  the  incentives  to 
make  It  a  program  of  excellent  medical  care 
.  .  .  for  the  entire  population,  as  Is  now  the 
case  In  many  other  countries."  he  asserted. 

He  said  that  there  is  wide  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  amount  of  health  Insurance 
that  people  now  have  and  what  it  covers.  Al- 
though a  "considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, perhaps  as  high  as  70  or  80  percent, 
has  coverage  for  hospitalization,"  only  a 
much  smaller  proportion  has  covered  for 
medical  services  other  than  surgical,  he  noted. 
"In  1967,  private  health  insurance  In  this 
country  covered  only  about  22  percent  of 
jjersonal  health  care  expenditures."  he  de- 
clared. 

Reporters  questioning  Seldman  were  Ju- 
dith Randal,  medical  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  and  Jerome  Brazda,  editor 
of  'Washington  Report  on  Medicine  and 
Health. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lUCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
health  Insurance — that  is,  comprehen- 
sive health  and  medical  care  for  every 
.\mericsm — has  been  a  dream  of  many 
in  this  Congress  for  many  years.  Now, 
according  to  AFlr-CIO  Social  Security 
Director  Bert  Seldman.  there  are  clear 
signs  that  saich  a  proposal  has  a  much 
improved  chance  of  adoption.  In  a  Labor 
News  Conference  interview  on  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Seldman 
outlined  what  such  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  should  include.  I  think  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  would  find  his 
views  on  this  subject  helpful,  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  a  transcript 
of  the  program,  as  well  as  an  APL-CIO 
press  statement  commentary  thereon,  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Growing  public  and  congressional  support 
for  national  health  Insurance  make  the  pro- 
posal more  politically  feasible  this  year  than 
m  recent  years,  the  APL-CIG's  social  insur- 
ance expert  reported  toAy  In  a  Mutual  Ra- 
dio Network  Interview, 

"People  are  becoming  very  much  concerned 
about  unmet  health  needs  In  this  country," 
declared  Bert  Seldman,  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Social  Security.  He  said 
that  generally  favorable  experience  of  the 
Medicare  program  has  demonstrated  the  ef- 


Orowino     Stjpport     for     National     Health 
Insurance 
Guest:   Bert  Seldman.  Director,  Social  Se- 
curity Department,  AFIr-CIO. 

Reporters:  Judith  Randal,  medical  editor 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star;  Jerome 
Brazda,  editor  of  Washington  Report  on 
Medicine  and  Health. 

Moderator:  Prank  Harden. 
Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  APL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Bert  Seldman,  director  of  the  APL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Social  Security. 

The  APL-CIO  has  long  sought  the  best 
medical  care  for  all  Americans  that  the  won- 
ders of  modem  medicine  make  possible.  In 
an  article  published  In  the  January  Issue  of 
the  American  Pederatlonlst,  the  AFL-CIO's 
official  monthly  magazine,  Mr.  Seldman  de- 
clared that  the  time  has  come  for  labor  and 
other  progressive  groups  to  unite  In  a  deter- 
mined drive  for  medically  advanced  and 
economically  sound  national  health  insur- 
ance. Here  to  question  Mr.  Seldman  about 
that  proposal  are  Judith  Randal,  medical 
editor  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and 
Jerome  Brazda,  editor  of  Washington  Re- 
port on  Medicine  and  Health.  Your  modera- 
tor. Prank  Harden. 

And  now.  Miss  Randal,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Randal.  Mr.  Seldman,  what  exactly  do  you 
and  the  AFL-CIO  mean  by  a  national  health 
Insurance  system? 

SEmsiAN.  Miss  Randal,  we  consider  national 
health  Insurance  to  be  a  system  whereby 
people  pay  In  advance,  through  a  govern- 
mental Insurance  system  like  Social  Security, 
for  the  costs  of  their  health  care. 

We  think  that  this  ought  to  be  divided 
three  ways,  with  the  employee  paying  one- 
third,  the  employer  one-third  and  the  gov- 
ernment  one-third.   And,   incidentally,   this 
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is  a  system  that  many  foreign  countries  have 

had  for  a  long  time. 

Randal.  You  would  vision  this  as  volun- 
tary or  compulsory? 

Seidman.  We  think  that  in  order  for  such  a 
system  to  be  effective,  it  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory national  health  Insurance  system. 
Just  as  Social  Security  and  our  other  forms 
of  social  Insurance  are  compulsory.  In  this 
way,  all  people  would  contribute.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  all  people  would  have  the 
benefits  of  the  system. 

Brazda.  Where  do  the  existing  health  In- 
surance companies — Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield 
and  the  many  commercial  companies — come 
In?  Do  you  legislate  them  out  of  existence? 
Seidman.  I  wouldn't  legislate  them  out  of 
existence.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  they 
might  be  able  to  provide  some  kind  of  com- 
plementary insurance,  as  they  have  for  older 
people  under  the  Medicare  program.  But  I 
would  think  that  most  people  would  have 
most  of  their  health  care  covered  under  the 
national  health  Insurance  system. 

Brazda.  This  has  been  tried  betore — at 
least  proposed  before — has  It  not — the  Idea 
of  national  health  insurance? 

Seidman.  Yes,  there  have  been  bills  In  Con- 
gress for  many  years  for  national  health  in- 
surance. During  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion, particularly,  there  were  bills  which  were 
supported  by  the  then  AFL  and  the  CIO.  for 
setting  up  a  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem. At  that  time,  this  effort  was  not  al- 
together successful,  but.  instead,  a  con- 
scious decision  was  made  to  try  to  get  this 
kind  of  protection  for  the  group  that  needed 
it  the  most — that  is,  the  elderly.  And.  that  Is 
what  we  got  under  Medicare, 

Randal.  Do  you  envision  that  Medicare  will 
become  amalgamated  with  this?  What  would 
happen  to  Medicare? 

Seidman.  I  would  expect  that  Medicare 
would  become  a  part  of  the  national  health 
insurance  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
might  say  that  national  health  insurance,  in 
a  certain  sense.  Is  Medicare  for  everyone. 

It  Isn't  just  the  elderly  who  have  unmet 
health  needs,  and,  it  Isn't  Just  the  elderly 
who  have  difficulty  meeting  the  costs  of  their 
health  care.  There  are  many  other  people  with 
the  same  problems.  This  is  what  national 
health  Insurance  would  do — It  would  cover 
everybody. 

Randal.  Now,  since  the  advent  of  Medicare, 
we  have  had  a  very  rapidly  rising  cost  pic- 
ture, where  health  care  Is  concerned.  Do  you 
envision  that  you  would  have  a  "charge- 
what-lhe-trafflc-will-bear"  situation,  as  we 
now  have  with  Medicare  In  open-end  fee 
arrangement?  What  would  be  done  to  control 
this? 

Seidman.  I  would  hope  that  if  we  set  up  a 
national  health  Insurance  system  in  this 
country,  or,  even  under  the  present  Medi- 
care system,  that  we  would  begin  to  Intro- 
duce controls  on  costs  and  incentives  for 
efficiency  and  coordination  that,  up  until 
now.  we  haven't  had. 

One  reason  we  haven't  had  it  is  that  the 
tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog.  In  other 
words,  people  get  the  kind  of  medical  care 
that  they  are  able  to  pay  for  and  sometimes 
this  isn't  the  best  medical  care  or  the  most 
efficient  medical  care.  If  all  their  health 
care  needs  could  be  met  financially,  then 
we  could  begin  to  put  the  system  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

Brazda.  Under  your  idea,  is  everyone  going 
to  get  the  same  sort  of  medical  care — rich, 
poor,  middle-income  alike? 

Seidman.  Under  national  health  Insurance. 
Mr.  Brazda.  everybody  wovild  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  health  care. 

When  you  say  the  same  kind  of  health 
care,  of  course,  that  would  be  determined  by 
their  needs.  A  person  who  has  a  more  acute 
Illness  will  get  a  different  t>-pe  of  health  care 
than  the  person  who  is  not  qiUte  so  111.  or. 
depending  upon  the  type  of  illness  and  so  on. 
But,  everybody  would  have  the  same  kind 
of  across-the-board  health  care,  ranging  all 
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the  way  from  prevention,  through  dla^nosle, 
and  treAtment.  and  rehablllt*t>on.  and  so 
on  Now,  \t  people  wanted  to  get  their  health 
care  outalde  the  system,  they  would  have 
every  right  to  do  so  It  wouldn't  require  all 
doctors  to  have  their  entire  practice  within 
the   national   health   insurance  system 

That.  also,  has  been  the  experience  of  other 
oountrlee.  by  the  way.  that  have  national 
health  Insurance 

BaxzoA  If  you  have  a  national,  compulaory 
he^th  care-health  Insurance  program,  why 
would  anyone  go  outside  It?  What  oould  they 
get   by  going  outalde  the  system'' 

3SIOMAN  The  only  answer  that  I  can  give 
you.  Mr  Brazda,  Is  that  it  may  be  a  status 
symbol  You  know,  people  who  Just  want 
to  go  to  the  Park  Avenue  doctor  and  pay  him 
more,  ao  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  tbpy  are 
paying  more  for  tbelr  medical  oare  than  their 
Qe4ghbor«  are 

I  oan't  think  of  any  o>tber  reason,  because, 
I  think,  people  would  be  able  to  get  good 
medloal  care  under  national  health  inaur- 
anoe 

Ranoai.  ThLs  Idea,  of  course,  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years  What  makes  you 
think  that  It  is  now  "an  Idea  whose  time 
has  oome?"  Why  Is  It  pollttoally  feasible 
now,  when  it  might  not  have  been.  say.  a 
generation  ago^ 

Skidman  One  reason.  Miss  Randal,  is  that 
we  have  now  tried  It.  And.  while  the  A?lr- 
CIO  has  some  criticisms  of  the  Medicare  sys- 
tem, we  do  know  that  the  elderly  are  get- 
ting much  better  care  under  Medicare  than 
they  have  ever  bad  before 

A  second  reason  for  this  Is  that  people 
are  becoming  very  much  concerned  about 
unmet  health  ne«ds  In  this  country  Not 
just  those  of  Hie  poor,  but  the  unmet  h«alth 
needs  of  a  lot  of  other  people,  as  well  People 
are  looking  for  some  way  of  dealing  with 
this  on  a  compr«henslve  basis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  poll  taken  not  too  long  ago  by 
the  Louis  Harris  organization  sho>wed  that 
when  asked  whether  they  thought  there 
should  be  a  syvtem  of  Medicare  for  every- 
one— which  Is  essentially  what  national 
health  Insurance  Ls — that  57%  of  thoae  who 
had  an  opinion  favored  this. 

I  think  that's  quite  surprising,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  you  say.  MLse  Randal, 
this  has  not  been  a  burning  polttloal  Issue 
In  the  Congreos  In  recent  years. 

BaAZDA.  Tou  are  talking,  then  about  a 
•'poor  oare"  program,  aren't  you-  medical 
omn  payment  program  for  the  poor?  This  \b 
really  what  you  are  propoetng  In  propoelng 
a  national  health  insurance  program.  Isn't 
It? 

Smiomas  Not  at  aU.  Mr.  Brazda — thla  U 
not  a  "poor  care"  progT*m— quite  the  con- 
trary. 

We  would  try  to  put  the  incentive*  to 
make  it  a  program  of  excellent  medical 
care — and  not  Just  a  program  for  the  poor. 
either  It  would  be  a  program  that  would 
cover  the  entire  population,  as  La  now  the 
case  In  many  other  oountrlee. 

Bkazda.  I  have  a  good  health  insurance 
program  through  my  employment  and  I  ex- 
pect  that  you  do— moet  regularly-employed 
people  now  have  health  Insurance  of  one  sort 
or  another  Are  you  goln«  to  do  something 
better  for  these  people,  or.  are  you  going 
to  simply  supplement  health  Insurance  to 
make  sxire   that  everyone  haa  It? 

Smsdmjlh.  Well.  In  the  first  place.  I  think 
that  there  Is  often  a  very  Incorrect  Idea  of 
the  amount  of  health  Insurance  that  people 
do  have  and  the  coverage. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, perhaps  as  high  as  70  or  80  percent, 
has  coverage  for  hospitalization,  but.  the 
proportion  of  people  covered  for  medical 
services  other  than  surgical.  Is  much 
smaller. 

The  fact  Is.  and  this  may  svirprlse  some 
people,  that  Ln  1907.  private  health  Insur- 
ance In  this  country  covered  only  about  22 
percent  of  personal  health  care  expenditures. 
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The  government,  through  various  programs, 
including  Medicare,  accounted  for  about  ■ 
third  But  44  percent  of  all  personal  health 
care  expeiullturee  came  out  of  the  f>ocketB 
of  the  people  who  were  sick. 

So.  we  don't  have  the  kind  of  broad  health 
care  coverage  under  the  present  hodgepodge 
of  systems  that  we  have.  That's  why  we  are 
for  a  national,  across-the-board  health  in- 
surance system. 

Ranoai..  Mr.  Seldman,  one  of  the  »Hing« 
that  opponents  of  compnlsory  health  Insur- 
ance system  frequently  cite  la  that  we  are 
woefully  short  of  health  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities What  do  you  think  could  be  done 
about  this  In  the  face  of  the  Insrtttutlon  of 
such  an  Insiuance  pro^Tam? 

Skioman  I  think  one  of  the  things  that 
could  be  done  Ls  to  Improve  the  efBclency  of 
the  system. 

We  do  have  efBclent  health  care  for  people 
who  are  In  what's  called  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice plans.  These  plans  are  not  operated  on 
the  traditional  solo  practitioner  basis — you 
know,  the  slntfle  family  doctor  system  or  the 
fee-for-servlce  system.  Instead,  they  are 
groups  of  doctors  providing  the  whole  range 
of  medical  services  People  are  In  this  system 
on  what's  called  a  capitation  basis.  That  Is. 
a  person  pays  so  much  to  the  group  that  he 
belunij^  Ui.  to  cover  all   his  medical  5en,'lce3. 

It  has  been  fo^ind  that  this  kind  of  ap)- 
proach  to  medical  care  provides  a  much  more 
efBclent  system. 

Fewer  people  go  to  the  hospital,  and  hos- 
pital care  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  care. 
There  Ls  also  a  very  great  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel for  Ln-hospltal  care. 

Tou  even  need  fewer  doctors  under  the 
group  practice  system,  because  there  is  a 
considerable  emphasis  on  prevention  that  we 
don  t  have  In  our  ordinary  medical  care. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
think  can  be  dune  under  national  health 
Insurance 

Brazda  Speaking  of  doctors.  Mr  Seld- 
man— organized  medicine,  at  least — which 
represents  a  good  part  of  the  doctors  of  this 
country  fought  Medicare  with  every  resource 
at  Its  command  How  Ls  organized  medicine 
going  to  accept  an  Idea  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  with  government  back- 
ing" 

SxiSMAN  Frankly.  Mr  Brazda.  I  don't 
think  that  the  .\merlcan  Medical  Association 
Is  going  to  Join  with  the  APly-CIO  In  flghtlng 
for  national  health  Insurance 

They  weren't  with  us  In  the  fight  for 
Medicare,  but  we  won  that  one  At  the  time, 
the  doctors  said  they  would  never  participate 
In  the  Medicare  program,  and  so  on.  Yet.  al- 
most all  doctors  are  participating  in  the 
Medicare  program 

We  think  the  same  thing  would  happen 
under  national  health  insurance.  We  don't 
expect  the  American  Medical  .Association  to 
support  this  But.  we  do  expect  many  pro- 
gressive doctors  who  don't  see  eye  to  eye  with 
the  .AMA  to  support  us  And.  we  do  exp>ect 
that  If  the  Congress,  as  we  hope  It  will,  en- 
acts national  health  Insurance,  the  doctors 
win  participate  in  It 

Ramoal  Speaking  of  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice. Mr  Seldman.  this  is  Illegal  in  many 
states  What  kind  of  Incentives  do  you  think 
L-ould  be  offered  to  get  state  legislatures  to 
move  on  this—  slate  legislatures,  which  tend, 
perhaps  more  than  the  national  legislature, 
to  be  Influenced  by  the  AMA? 

SsiDMA.v  Well.  I'm  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  Miss  Randal,  but  I  think  that  this 
can  be  done  In  one  of  two  ways 

The  hard  way.  of  course.  Is  to  do  It  state- 
by-sute  This  is  being  done  That  Is,  the  re- 
peal of  laws  which  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
development  of  prepaid  group  practice  In  a 
particular  state 

The  other  way  of  doing  it  is  to  establish 
some  kind  of  national  standards  which 
would.  In  effect,  repeal  these  la'ws. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  we  should  do 
everything  possible,  both  under  our  present 
arrangements  and  If  we  get  national  health 
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insurance,  to  encourage  the  development  of 
group  practice  This  is  the  efficient  way  of 
making  medical  care  available  to  mure 
people 

Brazda.  Etc  you  actually  have  a  plan?  Do 
you  have  a  national  health  Insurance  plan  ~ 
clauses,  and  phrases,  and  sub-clause,  and  so 
forth. 

Sxn>MAN  If  you  mean,  have  we  actually 
drawn  up  the  bill  that  we  will  Introduce  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  answer  is,  we 
have  the  general  specifications  for  such  a 
bill,  but  we  haven't  actually  written  any 
legislative  language. 

We  would  do  that,  of  course.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Congresfitonal  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Brazda.  Do  you  plan  to  do  that  In  this 
session? 

SxmiXAM.  We  do  hope  that  legislation  for 
national  health  Insurance  will  be  Introduced 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  along  the  lines  of 
what  I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram This  Is,  trl-partlte  financing  by  em- 
ployers, employees  and  the  government.  We 
think.  Incidentally,  that  workers  would  be 
paying  less  for  better  medical  care  under 
such  an  arrangement  than  they  are  paying 
now  for  inferior  medical  care. 

Brazda.  Well,  this  Is  not  the  moet  liberal 
Congress  we  have  had  In  some  time,  even 
though  It  is  Democratically  controlled.  How 
do  you  assess  the  chances  this  year  and  next 
year.  In  the  91st  Congress,  for  such  an  ex- 
pensive program? 

SkmMAN.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  I  don't 
quite  know  what  you  me»n  by  an  expensive 
program.  I  think  that  wt^at  we  have  now  is 
expensive.  It  Is  costly,  inefficient  medical 
care 

National  health  Insurance,  in  the  long  run. 
would  be  much  less  expensive  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Of  course,  I  can't  predict  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do.  I  think  that  there  Is  greater  In- 
terest In  national  health  insurance — some 
kind  of  system  which  would  comprehensively 
cover  the  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— greater  Interest  than  there  has  been  in 
a  long  time.  This  has  been  expressed  by  lead- 
ing members  of  both  political  parties,  and  I 
think  that  there  Is  a  good  chance  for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  we  should 
also  do  everything  possible  to  extend  the 
present  programs,  until  we  can  achieve  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

Ranoai..  Mr.  Seldman,  you  said  earlier  that 
the  AFL-CIO  has  some  criticisms  of  Medicare. 
I  wonder,  first  of  all,  what  they  might  be.  and 
secondly,  are  you  going  to  seek  legislative 
remedies  or  are  you  going  to  let  this  drop. 
In  the  hope  that  you  can  get  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  launched? 

SkmMAN.  Our  main  criticism  of  the  Medi- 
care program  is  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
cost  controls  or  enough  encouragement  for 
the  development  of  quality  In  the  program. 
We  do  favor  doing  what  can  be  done  under 
existing  law.  We  think  that  more  can  be  done 
to  control  physicians'  fees  and  hospital 
charges.  If  necessary,  we  favor  legislation  to 
do  this. 

Bills  have  already  been  Introduced  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  moderating  physi- 
cians' charges  under  Medicare. 

Ranoai..  Do  you  think  they  have  much 
chance  of  passage  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Sbdman.  Whether  those  particular  bills 
have  a  chance  of  ptasaage  or  not,  Miss  Ran- 
dal, I  don't  know. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  many  p>eople  feel 
that  the  increases  that  have  occurred  in 
medical  expenses  and  medical  costs  are  sim- 
ply out  of  line.  For  example,  there  is  a  pub- 
lication called  Medical  Economics,  which 
goes  to  all  doctors,  and  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
It  is  ananced  by  the  advertising  of  drugs  and 
so  on.  That  publication,  which  Is  not  antl- 
physiclan  or  antl-AMA,  said  that  for  most 
doctors,  expenses  had  risen  only  slightly  or 
not  at  all,  since  the  advent  of  Medicare, 
since  there  has  also  been  an  uptrend  of  pro- 
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ductlvlty.  FYequent  or  large  fee  Increases 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  hard 
to  Justify,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  where 
they  were  overdue. 

They  make  it  clear  that  the  14  percent  in- 
crease of  fees  over  the  last  two  y^ars  and  the 
20  percent  rise  of  doctors'  net  incomes — in- 
come after  expenses — are  simply  not  Justified. 
As  far  ais  hospital  expenses  are  concerned, 
as  you  know,  everybody  has  been  talking 
about  the  increase  In  hospital  workers' 
wages.  We  feel  that  Increase  was  long  over- 
due, but  actually,  the  non-salary  hospital 
expenses  have  been  going  up  faster  than 
wage  and  salary  expwnBes. 

Non-salary  expenses  have  gone  up  27  per- 
cent in  two  years,  as  compared  with  j>nly  18 
percent  for  wage  and  salary  expenses.  Now 
this  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  think  needs 
control,  to  keep  these  expenses  in  line. 

If  it  Is  going  to  Uke  legislation,  then  this 
U  what  we  need. 

Brazda.  Your  trl-partlte  plan — financing 
plan — envisions  the  federal  government,  un- 
der Social  Security,  paying  a  third,  the  em- 
ployer paying  a  third  and  the  employee  pay- 
ing a  third.  What  about  those  unemployed 
widows  and  so  forth,  where  there  is  no  em- 
ployer-employee relationship?  Who  pays  that 
two-thirds? 

Skidman.  Well,  I  would  expect  that  under 
thoee  circumstances,  we  would  have  the  same 
situation  we  have  under  Medicare.  The  gov- 
ernment would,  as  they  say,  buy  into  the 
program  for  people  who  are  not  employed, 
and  can't  afford  to  make  the  payments,  and 
have  no  employer  to  make  it  for  them. 

Brazda.  The  federal  government  then 
would  be  paj-lng  the  entire  insurance  for 
these  people? 

Seidman.  For  people  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  coete  and  are  not  employed — yes, 
that  would  be  the  case.  But  this  Is  true  un- 
der the  Medicaid  program  now,  as  well. 

Brazda.  'What  about  people  who  are  em- 
ployed, but  who  are  temporarily  tmem- 
ployed?  Would  it  be  part  of  their  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  that  their  health  insurance 
would  be  fully  continued  until  they  became 
employed  again? 

Skidican.  I  think  you  would  have  some 
kind  of  arrangement  whereby  their  health 
Insurance  would  be  continued  vmder  those 
clrctunstancee.  And,  we  do  have  this  under 
private  arrangements  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  this. 

But,  the  important  thing  is  that  national 
health  insurance  would  cover  all  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  full  range  of  medical  care.  That's 
why  the  AFL-CIO  feels  that  national  health 
insurance  is  the  way  to  deal  with  the  health 
problems  of  the  American  people. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  Miss  Randal,  and 
thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's  Labor  News 
Conference  guest  was  Bert  Seidman,  director 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. Representing  the  press  were  Jerome 
Brazda,  editor  of  Washington  Report  on 
Medicine  and  Health,  and  Judith  Randal, 
medical  editor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  This  Is  yoxir  moderator,  Rank  Harden, 
inviting  you  to  listen  again  next.  week.  Labor 
News  Conference  is  a  public  aSairs  produc- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 
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$30,  and  $10  to  a  new  set  of  figures  of 
$25,  $35,  and  $15. 

The  fact  is  that  this  country  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  inflationary  pressure.  All 
of  our  costs  are  rising,  including  the  cost 
of  hotels  and  necessities  that  every 
traveler  needs.  We  are  now  asking  Fed- 
eral employees  to  finance  Government 
business  out  of  their  own  pockets  since 
per  diem  does  not  cover  their  travel  ex- 
penses when  they  represent  the  Federal 
Government  away  from  their  own  homes. 

Simple  justice  requires  that  we  act  and 
act  soon,  this  week  or  next,  on  per  diem 
allowances  that  are  now  a  joke.  These 
allowances  must  be  changed  so  that  they 
pay  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  travel- 
ing Government  employees. 


A  FAIR  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   P«NN8TLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  per  diem  allowance  of  Federal  em- 
ployees from  the  present  figures  of  $16, 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
these  days  the  departure  of  a  great  and 
dedicated  public  servant  goes  unnoticed 
and  unheralded.  Such  a  departure  oc- 
curred when  Howard  Bertsch  resigned 
after  8  distinguished  years  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

We  in  Oregon  have  long  been  proud  of 
Howard  Bertsch.  Here  is  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  entire  adult  life  to  the  cause  of 
small  farmers  and  rural  people — ^nearly 
30  years. 

He  started  his  long  career  with  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  old  Reset- 
tlement Administration  soon  after  grad- 
uating from  Oregon  State. 

Working  as  he  did  in  personal  contact 
with  the  distressed  and  dispossessed 
farmers  during  the  depression  he  de- 
veloped a  deep  concern  and  a  broad  vm- 
derstandlng  of  their  problems  and  their 
needs.  This  experience  also  gave  him  new 
Insight  into  the  unshakable  integrity, 
great  will  and  ability  of  rural  people  to 
overcome  adversity  if  only  given  the  op- 
portunity. These  attitudes  were  to  char- 
acterize his  approach  to  his  work  and 
declsionmEiklng  for  the  rest  of  his  Gov- 
ernment career. 

He  moved  up  steadily  through  the 
ranks  of  farm  security  and  then  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  1949 
he  was  put  In  charge  of  the  agency's  na- 
tional farm  ownership  loans  division. 

In  1954  he  went  to  Iran  to  serve  as 
financial  advisor  to  the  development 
bank  and  the  agricultural  bank  of  Iran. 
For  his  work  there,  he  was  awarded  "the 
Order  of  the  Crown"  by  the  Iranian 
Government. 

In  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
called  him  back  to  the  United  States  and 
appointed  him  as  his  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Mr. 
Bertsch  built  a  dedicated  staff  and  a 
team  that  shared  his  concern  for  farm 
families,  the  rural  poor  and  a  desire  to 
improve  the  rural  communities.  For  his 
work  that  first  year  as  Administrator  he 
was  awarded  the  highest  honor  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  bestow  on 
any  employee — the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 
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Thus,  there  began  in  1961  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bertsch  a  period  of 
dramatic  growth  in  services  to  rural  peo- 
ple and  a  multiple  increase  in  the  agen- 
cy's responsibilities. 

The  administration  and  Congress,  con- 
cerned with  rebuilding  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica to  stem  the  flow  of  people  to  our  cities, 
gave  the  agency  a  greatly  expanded  rural 
housing  program,  a  series  of  rural  com- 
munity-building loan  programs  and 
credit  tools  to  alleviate  rural  poverty. 

In  8  years  the  credit  assistance  to  farm 
families  and  rural  communities — who 
were  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere — 
increased  fivefold,  from  $300  million  in 
1960  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  in  1968.  In  his 
final  year  as  Administrator,  Farmers 
Home  Administration  assistance  was 
benefiting  some  4.5  million  rural  people 
as  compared  to  900,000  in  his  first  year 
on  the  job. 

When  he  left  office  last  month,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  was  pro- 
viding loan  assistance  to  provide  the 
equivalent  of  50,000  new  homes  in  rural 
areas  to  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. In  his  8  years,  the  agency  helped 
more  than  3.000  rural  commvmities  to 
install  water  or  sewer  systems. 

Mr.  Bertsch  had  the  satisfaction,  as 
did  the  Nation,  to  see  the  impact  of  these 
programs  on  rural  America.  There  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  exodus  of  rural 
people  to  our  cities  is  slowing  down  and 
in  some  areas,  rural  population  is  in- 
creasing as  business  and  enterprise  are 
attracted  to  these  communities  who  now 
have  basic  facilities  and  new  homes. 

The  thrust  and  the  momentum  that 
Mr.  Bartsch  generated  behind  these  pro- 
grams to  rebuild  the  countryside  and  Im- 
prove the  living  environment  of  rural 
people  i\ill  continue.  This  is  the  legacy 
this  great  and  dedicated  public  servant 
has  left  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  let  the  de- 
parture of  this  devoted  and  able  man 
who  gave  a  lifetime  of  service  to  rural 
people  pass  unnoticed  and  without  a 
word  of  praise  and  appreciation  for  his 
contribution.  Others  of  my  colleagues 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  over 
these  8  years  will,  I  am  sure,  join  me  in 
saying  "well  done  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Bertsch." 


CHEAP  SHOE  IMPORTS— ACTION 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Indeed  the  whole  of  New 
England,  Is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
textile  and  footwear  Industry,  the  major 
employer  of  the  area.  The  manufacture 
of  footwear  plays  a  vital  role  In  our 
economy. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  shoes  continues  to 
threaten  and  may  soon  outdistance  our 
own  manufacture.  Imports  in  1968  came 
to  almost  30  percent  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction and  if  these  imports  continue  to 
grow  at  the  present  rate,  by  1975  we 
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could  easily  have  a  situation  where  for- 
eign manufacturers  will  produce  over  50 
percent  of  the  footwear  used  In  the 
United  States  Some  estimates  go  as  high 
as  90  percent 

The  following  chart  shows  vividly  the 
Inroads  being  made  In  this  important 
source  of  livelihood  for  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  and  other  Sutes: 

SHOE  IMPORTS-OTHER  THAN  RUBBER 
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Mr  Speaker,  how  lone  can  an  industry 
endure  this  gradual  erosion?  Since  1958 
we  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the 
trend  aaainst  the  country  s  export  posi- 
tion wa*  «nly  temporarv"  More  than  10 
years  later  can  it  still  be  considered 
"temporary"'  Something  must  be  done 
and  It  must  be  done  now 

In  this  connection.  I  urge  action  on  a 
bUl  which  I  have  cosponsored— H  R. 
7696 — to  promote  equi'able  competition 
in  this  field.  I  urge  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  legislation  and 
support  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 


A  PEOPLE-ORIENTED  FARM 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    IMJNOIS 

IN  THE  H07SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IH.  1969 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  H  R  9009-  - 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  comprehensive 
program  to  strengthen  marketplace  in- 
come for  farmers,  reduce  the  Influence  of 
Government  in  the  management  deci- 
sions of  farmers,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to  farmers  who  need  skills 
training  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
In  order  to  develop  otT-farm  Income. 

The  emphasis  of  my  bill  Is  Govern- 
ment action  to  assist  farmers  in  their 
adjustment  as  people  to  cb.anging  tech- 
nology, in  contrast  to  present  farm  pro- 
grams which  deal  almu.st  exclusively 
with  Government  action  to  adjust  com- 
modity supplies 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 

First.  The  5-year  program  begins  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  and  runs  tliroutjh  December 
31,  1975  It  would  amend  Uie  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  The  program 
provides  for  a  5-year  transitional  period 
during  which  acreage  controls,  base  acre- 
ages, marketing  quotas,  processing  taxes, 
and  direct  payments  lor  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  would  be  phased  out. 

Second.  Limit  the  total  funds  that  may 
be  spent  on  all  dirt-ct  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  80 
percent  of  the  amount  s-pent  on  1969 
crops  In  1971,  60  percent  in  1972.  40  per- 
cer:t  in  1973,  and  20  percent  in  1974 

Third.  Reduce  the  cost  of  wheat  cer- 
tificates to  processors  to  80  pt-rcent  of  the 
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1969  level  m  1971.  60  percent  in  1972.  40 
percent  in  1973,  and  20  percent  In  1974. 

Fourth.  Effective  with  1975  crops,  dis- 
continue all  acreage  allotments,  base 
acreages,  marketing  quotas,  processing 
taxes,  and  direct  payments^annual  land 
diversion,  compensatory,  and  certifi- 
cate— for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

Fifth.  Continue  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  with 
amendments  First,  to  require  that  pro- 
grams be  operated  on  a  comf>etltive  bid 
basis  with  emphasis  on  whole  farms:  and, 
second,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  retire  at  least  10  million  acres 
per  vear  in  1971.  1972.  1973.  1974.  and 
1975 

The  Secretary  would  announce  In  ad- 
vance the  maximum  acreage  to  be  con- 
tracted for  each  year  If  accepted  bids  do 
not  exhaust  this  acreage,  higher  bidders 
could  be  offered  Uic  opportunity  to 
negotiate  contracts  at  the  accepted  bid 
level 

Provide  that  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  .soybean.s.  .shall  be  set 
at  not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  average  price,  beginning 
with  the  1971  crop  year 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  at  less 
than  130  percent  of  the  current  loan  rate 
plus  carrying  charges,  except  when  .sales 
are  offset  by  eqiuvalent  purchase.s  in  the 
open  market 

In  addition  to  and  conditional  on  the 
adoption  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Items:  Authorize  the  SecretaiT  of 
Agriculture  to  nffi-r  a  special  transitional 
program  m  1971.  1972,  1973.  1974,  and 
1975,  which  would  be  open  to  iiny  farmer 
who  has  had  average  gross  annual  sales 
of  farm  products  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
and  off-farm  income  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  per  year  tor  huiband  and  wife  for 
the  unmediately  preceding  3  years  Such 
farmers  would  be  eligible  to  receive  one 
or  more  of  the  follow. ng: 

First  Compensation  for  acreage  allot- 
ments and  ba.se  acreages  surrendered  to 
the  Secretarv-  for  permanent  cancella- 
tion This  would  apply  to  all  commodities 
having  dcreat^e  allotments  or  acreaties. 
Such  compensation  would  be  in  addition 
to  land  retirement  payments  under  the 
cropland  adjustment  proKram  and  would 
also  be  available  to  eligible  farmers  who 
wish  to  surrender  their  acreage  allot- 
ments or  base  acreages  without  partici- 
pating in  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram 

Second  Retraiiung  grants  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  (too 

Third.  Adjustment  assistiince  of  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  per  year  for  2  years 

Fourtli.  Ixjiuis  under  existing  credit 
programs  further  to  facilitate  the  traiisi- 
f-ion  ot  eligible  farmers  to  more  gainful 
finpioynient. 
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SNOOK  WINS  AGAIN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker.  Snook. 
Tex  .  IS  not  Just  a  little  town  with  a 
pretty  name — It  Is  a  legend  Snook,  for 
the  third  time,  is  the  home  of  the  Texas 


class  B  championship  basketball  team 
They  won  this  title  before  in  1965  and 
again  In  1966.  They  won  it  again  this 
year  at  the  Texas  Interscholastic 
League  Basketball  tournament  in  Aus- 
tin. They  are  due  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that.  In  its 
league.  Snook  has  won  as  many  cham- 
pionships as  any  other  town  in  Texas 
I  do  not  see  how  they  keep  on  wirmlng. 
but  I  am  glad  they  do.  It  proves  the 
boys  have  determination  and  strive  hard 
to  maintain  their  reputation.  It  proves 
also,  that  they  are  well  coached.  Jimmy 
Horn  has  taken  his  team  to  the  finals 
five  times  in  his  successful  career  at 
Snook.  He  can  take  short  boyS"and  make 
them  giants.  The  Snook  Blue  Jays  gave 
up  a  height  advantage  of  I'.a  Inches  per 
man,  but  they  have  patented  the  delay 
game  combined  with  a  full  court  press. 

The  next  time  the  nominees  are  con- 
sidered for  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame, 
Jimmy  Horn  should  be  in  the  nannlng. 
I  am  honored  to  represent  the  people 
of  Snook,  and  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  tlaere  really  is  such  a  place 
as  Snook,  and  that  it  is  a  vibrant  and 
successful  little  community  in  Buries. in 
County. 


DEVELOPING  COLLEGES  MAKE 
SENSE  FOR  DEVELOPING  COUN- 
TRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NFW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  durlns 
the  early  days  of  the  Peace  Corps  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  and  work  with  Derek 
S.  Sint;er.  a  dynamic  and  capable  person 
who  came  to  the  corps  from  an  out- 
standing career  overseas  with  CARE  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration He  very  ably  served  as  .'\ctini: 
Director  of  Latin  American  Programs 
and  as  Chief  of  Programs  for  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  in  Peace  Corps- 
Washington  and  overseas  as  Peace  Corps 
Director  ;n  Bolivia,  Indonesia,  and 
Tunisia 

Currently  the  director  of  the  facultv 
development  project  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  Mr. 
Singer  recently  presented  an  incisive 
and  challenging  paper  on  the  role  of 
hinher  education  in  the  world's  deveiop- 
lUK  nations  and  the  important  and 
meaningful  contributions  which  can  be 
made  by  2- vear  colleges.  The  issues  he 
has  raised  and  the  proposals  made  de- 
serve our  full  and  careful  consideration 

I  commend  this  paper  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  and  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert it,  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Developing  CoLLECts  Make  Sense  for 

DtVELOPlNC      COVNTHIES 

By  Derek  S   Singer) 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  matiy  American  Junior  comniunltv 
(X)lleges  to  make  plans  to  increase  their  iii- 
volvemeiit  iii  International  programs,  pir- 
ticularly  in  the  developing  countries  of  Asia. 
.\frlca  ;uicl  I^tin  America  .\  (greater  commit- 
ment of  time,  energy  iiiid  resources  would 
pay  big  dividends  both  for  the  less-developed 
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nations  with  whlcli   they  can  work  as  well 
as  lor  many  college*. 

Before  Joining  the  Association  one  year  ago. 
I  lived  and  worked  abroad  for  13  years, 
primarily  in  the  less-developed  countries.  My 
assignments  gave  me  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  posts  as  diverse  as  Bolivia.  Colombia  and 
Coeta  Rica;  in  Formosa  (Taiwan).  Japan  and 
Indonesia:  and  in  Tvinlsla  and  the  Congo.  In 
each  case,  I  worked  in  Jobs  relating  to  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  development, 
usually  in  programs  designed  to  accelerate 
the  educational  and  manpower  development 
processes  of  the  "host  country." 

Positions  which  I  held  while  assisting  In 
tlie  accomplishment  of  these  goals  Included 
being  a  director  of  two  CARE  relief  programs, 
a  training  officer  for  four  AID  (State  De- 
partment) missions,  and  a  Peace  CoriM  direc- 
tor In  three  countries.  In  my  Judgment,  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  countries  to  which  I 
was  assigned  needed  and  could  support  a 
modest  national  community  Junior  college 
system,  to  supplement  their  predominantly 
European-oriented  "white-collar"  universi- 
ties. In  fact,  at  least  two  of  them  (Japan  and 
Taiwan)  already  possess  a  national  network 
of  two-year  post-secondary  schools.  Many 
other  "developing  countries"  have  also  ex- 
pressed recent  Interest  to  the  Association  in 
exploring  for  tliemselves  the  great  potential 
cif  America's  two-year  college  experience,  and 
rid.iptlng  its  application  to  their  own  urgent, 
practical  needs  to  provide  trained  manpower 
m  development  programs  of  national 
iiri.'e!'i,-\ 

Two  such  countries  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Some  others  which  I  know  are 
seriously  contemplating  or  actually  exjierl- 
mentlng  with  the  flexible,  pragmatic  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  community  Junior  col- 
leges include  India,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Brazil  and 
Kenya  Several  European  countries  also  have 
pilot  two-year  colleges,  particularly  in  spe- 
cialized fields.  Examples  Include  hotel  man- 
agement (Germany),  fashion  technology 
(France  I,  and  distributive  education  (Eng- 
land ) .  Such  schools  have  often  been  devel- 
oped with  the  cooperation  of  U.S.  "sister" 
institutions.  In  addition,  there  are  actually 
American-style  AAJC  member  colleges  in 
Switzerland,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  all  probability,  more  of  these  pro- 
grams are  underway  or  being  planned  In  still 
other  countries,  with  particular  stress  on  the 
technical  and  vocational  fields  in  which 
tr.ilned  m.mpower  i.s  in  most  acute  demand, 
to  mat<?h  the  pace  of  accelerating  national 
development  programs. 

Today,  \oluntccr  assistance  groups  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps,  Papal  Volunteers,  and  the 
Friends  Service  Committee,  all  provide  para- 
professional  personnel  overseas  on  an  interim 
basis.  Working  abroad  with  manpower  sup- 
ply groxips  such  as  these  has  Indicated  very 
clearly  to  me  that  the  kind  of  young  work* 
ors  which  they  >end  often  hold  Jobs  which 
require  the  same  kind  of  training  and  skills 
as  are  generally  acquired  by  the  graduates 
of  many  U.S.  two-year  colleges 

My  own  list  of  the  'two-year  college  skills" 
most  needed,  and  in  shortest  supply  in  the 
developing  world,  would  Include: 

Automobile  mechanics,  dlesel  mechanics, 
farm  machinery  management,  machinery  and 
equipment  maintenance  and  repair,  secre- 
tarial and  business,  data-processing,  engi- 
neering technology,  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nology, physics  and  chemistry  laboratory 
technicians.  X-ray  technology,  fire  science, 
recreation  and  physical  education,  elemen- 
tary education,  community  service. 

Considering  the  relatively  modest  level  of 
technology  and  Industrialization  in  most  ot  t- 
the  developing  countries,  many  of  the  more 
.■specialized  programs  at  U.S.  two-year  colleges 
are  not  suitable  for  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
.America.  However,  the  situation  Is  one  which 
changes  and  rapidly  evolves:  new  skills  not 
required  today  may  be  urgently  needed 
tomorrow.  The  establishment  of  a  modest, 
flexible  but  growth  oriented  comprehensive 
community  Junior  college  systflm  In  many 
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of  the  newer  countries  overseas  could  well 
complement  and  facilitate  the  rapid  modern- 
ization and  growth  which  they  so  earnestly 
seek.  Such  a  solid  training  infrastructure 
could  prove  invaluable  to  planners  and  pro- 
grammers in  many  developing  areas. 

Beyond  skills  alone,  introducing  the  "com- 
prehensive" aspect  of  America's  public  com- 
munity colleges  could  lend  stUl  another 
important  dimension  of  the  foreign  two-year 
college  movement.  Enlightened  leaders  in 
many  developing  countries  have  come  to 
realize  that  true  "nation  building"  and  coun- 
try development  programs  must  proceed 
hand-ln-hand.  The  potential  of  community 
services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  the  recre- 
ational, social  and  developmental  "outreach" 
programs  of  U.S.  community  colleges  can 
provide  a  unique  and  positive  extra,  to  sup- 
plement the  scholarly,  research-oriented  col- 
leges and  universities  so  typically  found  in 
many  new  nations.  Even  as  they  bravely 
strive  to  develop,  grow  and  progress  on  many 
fronts  at  once,  most  of  these  states  must  also 
fight  the  Ignorance,  indifference,  and  Inertia 
of  a  large  proportion  of  their  national  popu- 
lation. To  combat  poverty,  disease,  and 
hunger  effectively,  such  countries  are  dis- 
covering that  they  must  first  overcome  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past.  They  must  rid  them- 
selves of  many  inherited  Influences  from  a 
colonial  history  which  gave  them  some  t>ene- 
flts,  but  which  most  often  discouraged  initi- 
ative, cooperation,  and  our  popular  American 
spirit  of  working  together  as  equals  to  tackle 
and  solve  common  problems. 

Although  the  community  college  approach 
could  never  solve  all  these  problems.  I  be- 
lieve that,  wherever  adopted,  it  could  repre- 
sent an  important  catalyst  for  civic  pride 
and  cooperation  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries, where  such  national  "rallying  points" 
are  In  particularly  short  supply.  Last  year, 
Daly  C.  LaVergne,  the  director  of  AID'S  Office 
of  International  Training  put  the  matter  this 
way  at  AAJC's  national  convention  in  Boston. 

The  type  of  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitution most  generally  needed  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  probably  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  American  Junior  and  community 
college  than  the  four-year  college.  In  addition 
to  the  similarity  of  objectives  ( producing  ed- 
ucated people  who  can  Immediately  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  critical  skilled  manpower  needs 
of  the  wider  community),  the  U.S.  Junior 
college  and  the  developing  country  colleges 
face  similar  problems. 

With  all  these  advantages  and  benefits  pos- 
sible, why  have  there  been  so  few  opportimi- 
ties  for  our  community  Junior  colleges  to 
foster  the  growth  of  counterpart  colleges 
abroad?  Why  have  so  few  AAJC  memlsers  been 
called  upon  to  perform  overseas,  in  contrast 
to  the  hundreds  of  American  four-year  col- 
leges and  universities  which  have  enjoyed 
governmental  contracts  and  foundation  sup- 
port for  many  years  with  technical  assistance 
projects  abroad? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  neither 
simple  nor  easy  to  come  by.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons are  historical.  In  its  present  form,  the 
comprehensive  community  Junior  college  has 
simply  not  been  around  as  long  as  many  of 
the  better  developed,  many-sided  university 
programs  whose  experience  is  now  being 
tapped  for  the  benefit  of  developing  countries. 
Also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  an  outdated,  co- 
lonial-type attitude  toward  higher  education 
has  long  been  predominant  In  the  majority 
of  so-called  new  states.  Thus  national  educa- 
tional goals  and  attitudes  favorable  toward 
such  practices  as  open-door  admissions,  ex- 
tensive and  continuing  student  personnel 
services,  and  a  commitment  to  community 
outreach  programs  in  general  have  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  only  in  very 
recent  years  that  such  historical  biases  as 
these  have  begun  to  change.  Finally,  perhaps, 
the  U.S.  two-year  college  movement  and  Im- 
portant sections  of  the  developing  world  are 
ready  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms. 

Another,  more  serious  roadblock  still  re- 
mains. A  number  of  AAJC  member  Instltu- 
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tions  have  formally  signified  an  interest  and 
wllllngne.=s  to  expand  their  world  studies 
proe:rams.  to  welcome  foreign  students  on 
their  campuses,  and  to  work  toward  an  over- 
seas faculty  exchange  program.  Some  would 
also  send  modest-sized  education  advist^ry 
teams  to  the  less-developed  countries.  A 
number  of  these  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges constitute  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  International  Educa- 
tion, which  currently  represents  8  member 
colleges  (and  others  interested  in  overseas 
work).  In  addition  to  these  schools,  repre- 
sentatives from  at  least  a  dozen  other  two- 
year  colleges  have  also  indicated  to  AAJC  an 
abiding  interest  in  seeking  help  and  adv;ce 
to  develop  some  kind  of  program  with  an 
overseas  counterpart  schoul  or  college  And 
yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  problem  of 
"image"  and  "academic  standing"  has 
blocked  most  effort*  to  reach  a  'fake-off" 
point  with  such  programs.  In  government- 
sponsored  projects  particularly,  invidious  and 
unfavorable  comparisons  with  the  suppc:  - 
edly-sup)erior  faculty,  cam.pus  resources,  and 
reputations  of  the  '4  Us"— the  lour-yei-r 
colleges  and  imiversities— ha.  e  effe<:ti"velv 
prevented  serious  con^ideratioii  ,;f  the  com- 
munity or  junior  colleges  for  AID  or  other 
government-sponsored  education  projects  m 
the  developing  world 

Some  noticeable  recent  evidence  of  this 
negative  attitude  can  be  found  In  an  exten- 
sive AID  rep>ort  entitled  Umrer^Uij  Resource- 
for  International  DPielo,jmfnt.  This  study 
was  prepared  in  1968  for  the  Aeencv  for  In- 
ternational Development  by  the  pre^tiglou'- 
Academy  for  Educational  Developir.eu'  iii 
New  'i'ork.  and  authored  by  Che.<?ter  M.  Alter 
former  Chancellor  of  the  L'niversitv  of 
Denver. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  Dr.  .M'er's 
purpose  was  to  compare  and  evaluate  for  .4,10 
the  overseas  performance  record  or  "score" 
of  several  major  categories  of  institutions  of 
American  higher  education  in  carrying  out 
AID  contract  programs  abroad.  There  were 
nine  classifications  discussed,  all  subsumed 
under  the  general  rubric  of  "universities." 
only  six  two-year  colleges  were  selected  for 
the  survey  sample,  although  three  or  four 
times  that  number  'were  sampled  in  most  of 
the  other  categories  examined.  Not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy's  twenty-man  study 
team,  nor  of  its  ten-man  advisory  commit- 
tee, was  drawn  from  a  Junior  or  community 
college.  The  great  majority  were  presidents, 
deans,  directors  and  senior  facility  members 
from  four-year  colleses  and  universities.  A 
further  analysis  of  the  study  group  and 
its  committee  reveals  that  at  least  six  mem- 
bers were  either  then  or  formerly  empl.-^.yed 
by  colleges  and  universities  which  c-irrently 
or  recently  held  .MD-financed  contracts 
abroad.  Needless  to  say,  the  conimunity 
Junior  colletres  had  no  such  connections  on 
Dr  Alter's  study  group. 

Turning  to  the  study  itself,  its  approach 
and  methods  seem  quite  straightforward 
Basically.  Uviier'^ity  RrsouTca  for  Interna- 
tional Development  tries  to  analyze  several 
"criteria  for  excellence."  as  described  In  an- 
other report  prepared  by  John  W.  Gardner 
in  1964  entitled  AID  and  the  Universities.  In 
this  study.  Mr.  Gardner  also  used  the  word 
"universities"  in  the  generic  sense,  and  listed 
eight  separate  areas  in  which  he  advised 
AID  to  establish  and  monitor  high  perform- 
ance standards  by  its  overseas  contractors. 
These  criteria  included : 

Institutional  resources,  caliber  of  faculty, 
interdisciplinary  programs,  research  re- 
sources, administrative  capability,  overseas 
experience,  quality  of  personnel,  institu- 
tional commitment. 

Considering  both  the  historical  limita- 
tions on  community  junior  college  involve- 
ment overseas  (above),  and  the  backgrounds 
of  most  of  the  survey  members  responsible 
for  the  study,  its  conclusions  should  prob- 
ably surprise  only  the  naive  or  the  incor- 
rigibly optimistic. 
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By  and  urge,  the  '.mpreBaK'n  tcalned  from 
Dr  Alters  ronclUBlons  neatly  illustrate  the 
old  ada^  of  damning  with  faint  pral««  Here 
and  there  hi*  report  to  AID  doea  «ay  a  few 
Itlnd  words  About  the  contrtbutlona  which 
two-year  college*  might  make  to  ^  few  y>AT- 
tlcular  development  projects  abroad  How- 
ever, typically  cind  almost  inevitably  a  big 
"buf  accompanlee  nearly  every  such  refer- 
ence -Some  modification,  restriction  or  pro- 
viso virtually  emasculates  whatever  slight 
pralae  the  au'.hor  may  give  to  the  two-year 
college  To  illustrate,  a  few  quotations  fol- 
low from  t/niierttfv  Ke^ources.  together  with 
my  brief  commentary  on  e^ch 

Quotation  1  A  high  degree  of  interdis- 
ciplinary sophistication  probably  would  not 
be  found  in  the  typical  Junior  college  Nat- 
urally, there  are  Individual  exceptions 
I  but)  for  the  purpose  of  m-trshalUig  enough 
over-all  strength  to  warrant  a  total  instl- 
tutloaal  contract,  many  Junior  colleges 
would  be  found  lacking 

Comment  To  view  the  bias  In  thU  section 
of  the  Alter  Report  ("Caliber  of  Faculty" i. 
one  only  need  t.ike  note  of  the  large  straw 
man"  which  the  authors  ;erry-rlg  here,  only 
to  topple  over  with  '.he  greatest  of  ease.  Log- 
ically neither  AID  nor  the  developing  coun- 
tries It  serves  should  be  Interested  In  gen- 
eralUatlons  about  the  typical'  Junior  col- 
lege, nor  whether  miiny  "  such  colleges  may 
■ir  may  not  be  lacking  In  uver-all  Institu- 
tional strenkcth.  While  such  ^eneraluatlons 
are  dubious  and  unsupported  In  themselves. 
there  is  M.)methlng  even  more  Important  As- 
sertions of  this  type  are  irrelevant  and  quite 
iseir^.-*  to  fr.reign  policy-makers  who  must 
carefully  assess  whether  a  specific  commu- 
nity or  Junior  college  is  both  competent  and 
wllUni?  to  help  AID  implemei'.t  smnlf.cant 
portions  ^f  Its  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams in  some  of  the  less- developed  coun- 
tries 

Quotation  2  The  usual  expectations  of  the 
typical  Junior  college  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  criterion  i  fwrsonnel  quality  i 
probably  or  even  usually,  would  not  be  met 
adequately 

Comment  In  general,  the  comments  made 
about  the  first  example  pertain  In  addition, 
the  superficial,  unsupported  generallzaUons 
of  the  report  itre  particularly  fvldent  here 
Wh,ose  usual  expectations  of  the  typical  Jun- 
ior college.  ■  .ne  could  ask  Dr  Alter,  and  by 
which,  standards  of  personnel  quality"  does 
the  staff  and  fatuity  of  the  Junior  commu- 
nity college  fall  to  measure  up.'  DeHne  your 
terms,  professor! 

Quotation  i  >  In  discussing  foreign  pro- 
grams) a  typical  comment  from  junior  col- 
lege administrators  is  Yes  we  are  inter- 
ested, but  frankly  we  are  so  new  are 
■growing  SI)  fast  and  we  have  so  many  things 
to  do  here  that  we  Just  have  not  had  time  to 
develop  overseas  work.  '  Such  expressions  are 
not  at  all  exceptional  and  are  without  doubt 
logical  And  legitimate 

Com^neut  Once  more,  can  words  such  as 
"typical"  and  not  exceptional"  truthfully 
be  applied,  ronslderlng  that  the  supposed  i 
attitudes  of  administrators  at  only  six  two- 
vear  colleges  are  cited?  Kven  more  dubious 
.ind  suspec  ;s  the  condescension  Implicit  In 
the  concluding  comments  in  this,  the  report  s 
final  section,  entitled  "Institutional  Com- 
mitment" One  reads  In  the  report.  "As  of 
the  fall  of  1966  there  was  only  one  Junior 
college  on  .MD's  list  of  university  contrac- 
tors '■  Forty  universities  colleges  and  con- 
sortia were  surveyed  In  the  Alter  report  alone 
which  he;d  AID  contracts  at  that  time  for 
training,  research  or  technical  assistance 
abroad  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
such  "institutional  commitment  becomes 
much  easier  to  discern  when  a  school  has  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  generous  support  of  one  or 
more  government  contracts! 

Many  more  examples  could  be  cited  All  In 
all,  I  believe  that  the  conclusions  drawn  and 
the  inferences  left  by  thU  AID  report  are 
frequently  distorted,  sometimes  biased,  and 
often  consist  of  such  unsupported  allegations 
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and  meaningless  generalizations  as  thoee  that 
are  qui>ted 

It  :»  necessary  tfi  combat  such  distorted 
images  of  America's  two-year  colleges  wher- 
ever that  may  be  found  However.  It  Is  more 
impw>rtant  still  to  stress  the  piwltlve  con- 
structive potential  of  modem  junior  and 
community  colleges  for  making  creative  and 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  education 
md  manp<iwer  development  of  the  newer 
iiuntrles  .'verseas  Everyone's  time  is  wasted 
m  contentious  value  Judgments  about  which 
kind  if  institution  has  the  best"  faculty. 
which  has  a  greater  institutional  commit- 
ment or  which  has  a  superior  administra- 
tive  capability"    to   work   effectively   abroad. 

In  anv  -ase.  the  criteria  devised  by  John 
f.  iardner  lor  AID  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
■  f  Its  .verse.is  education  nmtracturs  seem 
.'II  ^re  ippU'^able  to  help  assess  a  different 
Icuid  'f  j*rfcirmance  Quite  possibly  i  dlf- 
lerent  kind  of  standard  should  be  applied 
to  the  special  contribution  which  the  two- 
vear  itilleges  might  make  to  foreign  educa- 
tion issliiance  work  Writing  in  the  Junior 
College  jL'urnal  of  May.  1958.  .Mr  Gardner 
made  clear  his  conviction  th.it  excellence 
indeed  could  mean  one  thing  for  one  icroup 
of  schools,  quite  another  for  a  different  one 
He  wrote: 

As  things  now  stand  the  word  excellence 
IS  all  too  often  reserved  for  the  dozen  or  so 
Institutions  which  stand  at  the  verv  zenith 
of  our  higher  education  i.n  terms  ot  laoulty 
distinction,  .selectivity  of  students,  and  dlfH- 
:ulty  of  curriculum  I;i  these  terms.  It  Is 
simply  Impossible  to  speak  of  a  Junior  college 
.IS  excellent  Yet  sensible  men  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  excellence  in  a  Junior  college 

The  tradiaonallsts  might  say  "Of  course  I 
Let  Princeton  create  a  Junior  college  and  one 
would  have  an  Institution  of  unquestionable 
excellence!"  That  Is  correct,  but  It  leads  us 
down  precisely  the  wrong  path  If  Princeton 
Junior  College  were  excellent  In  the  sense 
that  Princeton  University  Is  excellent,  it 
would  not  be  excellent  In  the  most  Important 
way  that  a  Junior  college  can  and  may  be 
excellent  It  would  simply  be  a  tnmcated  ver- 
sion of  Princeton  A  comparably  meaning- 
less result  might  be  achieved  If  General 
.Motors  tried  to  add  to  its  line  of  low-priced 
'-ars  by  marketing  the  front  end  of  a 
Cadillac' 

Thinking  back  on  my  own  years  of  service 
in  the  developing  countries.  I  am  certain  that 
John  Oardner's  analogy  was  a  perceptive 
and  accurate  one  Whether  through  govern- 
ment projects,  by  cooperation  with  founda- 
tion programs,  alone  or  In  consortia  with 
universities,  through  exchanges  with  the 
small  but  growing  group  of  "counterpart  col- 
leges '  abroad,  or  In  other  ways.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  particular  excellence  of  our 
institutions  can  be  focused  with  Increasing 
effectiveness  and  growing  results  on  pro- 
grams of  international  studies.  Institutional 
service,  and  faculty  enrichment  After  all, 
the  style,  the  motivation,  and  the  goals  <  f 
democracys  colleges  "  -a  uniquely  American 
contribution  to  the  world's  educational 
gnjwth  and  progresa  do  seem  '^  fit  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  so  many  of  today's 
developing  countries  For  many  such  nations, 
the  community  Junior  college  may  truly  be 
a  good  Idea  whose  time  has  come  One  "old 
hand"  at  working  to  Introduce  the  movement 
to  such  countries  Is  Mr  William  R  Kunsela, 
President  if  the  State  University  of  New 
York  .Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at 
Delhi  .\  few  months  ago.  in  a  report  to  the 
.A.AJC  Committee  on  International  Educa- 
tion. Mr    Kunsela  put  the  matter  this  way: 

I  he  fact  that  only  a  few  of  our  Institu- 
•!'  n.H  have  had  experience  in  developing 
countries  should  not  be  a  deterrent,  nor 
should  It  be  interpreted  as  lacking  Interest 

The  community  college  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  apply  It.s  expertise  on  the 
International  scene  onlv  at  such  time  as  the 
developing  nations  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come familiar  with  and  experiment  v^lth  the 
community  college  as  a  solution  to  middle- 
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level   marifxjwer  needs,  and   to  this  manner 
of  expanding  educational  opportunity. 

The  Association  intends  to  do  Its  best  to 
provide  such  encouragement,  to  awaken  an 
international  interest  in  the  two-year  col- 
lege and  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  frank  and 
informed  questions  and  dialogue  which  can 
lay  the  ground  work  for  expanding  the 
movement  wherever  and  whenever  repre- 
sentatives from  the  new  countries  are  readv 
to  "talk  shop  Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  may 
also  want  to  take  another  look  one  dav 
soon  at  the  exciting  resources  which  Ameri- 
ca's two-year  colleges  could  contribute  t) 
America's  assistance  programs  abroad. 


COMPLICATIONS   OP 
DESEGREX5ATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ver>- 
frank,  thoughtful  column  reflecting  an 
objective  grassroots  commentary  on 
complications  of  desegregation  written 
by  columnist  Leonard  Carrlere  was  car- 
ried in  the  Thursday,  March  13.  Blue 
Island  Sun-Standard. 

The  communities  served  by  the  Sun- 
Standard  are  encountering  the  typical 
complications  of  .<:chool  integration  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Carriere.  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  in  his  community,  discusses  the 
subject  in  a  penetrating,  thoughtful,  and 
calm  fashion: 

COMPUCATtONS  OF   DcSeCREOATION 

■  By  Leonard  Carrlere » 

Desegregation  cases  can  get  rather  ridicu- 
lous when  a  mathematical  formula  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Why  otherwise  IntelU- 
nent  people  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  when 
It  comes  to  this  area  ot  thought  I  do  not 
know.  There  must  be  something  hypnotic  in 
the  magic  numbers 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  xi 
hear  a  case  originating  In  the  deep  south 
from  A  school  district  that  has  a  60  per  cent 
white  and  40  per  rent  Negro  student  popu- 
lation The  problem  does  not  arise  over  the 
mix  of  the  students  but  rather  over  Integrat- 
ing the  teaching  staff.  When  the  matter  was 
heard  in  the  Federal  District  Court  having 
Jurisdiction,  there  was  a  finding  and  an 
order  that  the  teaching  staff  was  to  be  Inte- 
grated at  60  per  cent  white  and  40  per  cent 
Negro,  or  on  a  3  to  2  basis.  Without  more.  It 
la  clear  that  the  result  was  directly  correlated 
to  the  racial  proportion  that  prevailed  In  the 
district. 

It  did  not  rest  there.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  on  appeal  where  it  was  reversed.  Now  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  look  Into 
the  matter.  What  they  will  decide  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  has  some  extremely  interesting 
possibilities. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  In  conjunction 
with  these  matters  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
that  the  school  children  recite.  In  it.  you 
win  recall,  there  Is  a  reference  to  "one  na- 
tion. Indivisible  .  .  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all  .  .  ."  Now  I  ask.  how  Indivisible  Is  this 
nation  that  the  Constitution  seemingly  re- 
quires a  division  based  on  racial  prop)ortlons  ' 
How  much  Justice  Is  there  when  the  prize 
goes  not  to  the  most  capable  but  rather  In 
accordance  with  someone's  idea  of  a  proper 
division?  Where  Is  the  equality  ot  opportu- 
nity, on  either  side,  when  it  Is  necessary  t  n 
make  an  allocation  based  simply  on  the  for- 
tuitous circumstances  ot  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  a  community?  What  has  happened 
to  the  time-honored  American  doctrine  that 
each  of  us  stands  on  our  merits  Irrespective 
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of  race,  religion,  national  origin  or  political 
aflSUatlon? 

Like  the  IPrench  poet  Villon,  one  mlgbt  alao 
ask.  "But  where  art  the  snows  of  yesteryear?" 
Gone  my  friends  to  the  place  frcMn  whence 
they  came!  However,  let  us  get  back  to  our 
3  to  2  school  district. 

Assume  that  this  particular  district  re- 
quires a  teaching  staff  of  100.  Following  the 
formula.  It  becomes  necessary  to  hire  60 
white  teachers  and  40  Negro  teachers.  If,  from 
the  number  of  applicants.  It  develops  that 
you  have  hired  the  100  most  capable  teachers 
on  a  60-40  basis,  everything  Is  fine.  Yet,  this 
would  at  best  be  a  strange  and  rare  coinci- 
dence Suppose  you  have  150  applicants,  out 
of  which  there  are  80  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  and  capable  white  teachers  but 
only  20  equally  well-quallfled  and  capable 
Negro  teachers.  You  cannot  hire  the  other 
20  white  teachers  as  conunon  sense  would 
dictate.  There  Is  the  formula.  The  same  Is 
equally  true  where  you  have  the  reverse,  or 
80  exceptionally  well-quallfled  Negro  teach- 
ers but  only  20  of  their  white  counterparts. 
To  keep  the  balance  you  would  need  to 
hire  40  second-rate  white  teachers  when 
you  have  available  to  you  40  better  teachers 
that  you  must  turn  away 

Somehow  It  Just  doesn't  make  good  sense 
to  go  about  fulfilling  one  of  our  most  funda- 
mental obligations  In  this  fashion.  The  chil- 
dren deserve  better,  unless  one  were  to  re- 
word the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  read  as 
follows — '.  .  .  to  a  nation  infinitely  divisible, 
as  expyedlency  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire— or  as  the  pKjpulatlon  may  from  time 
to  time  change — with  liberty  and  Justice  In 
accordance  with  the  percentage  I  may  from 
time  to  time  bear  to  the  whole — " 

It  Isn't  only  the  Danes  whose  noetrllB  are 
offended. 


TUSCALOOSA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
ttiis  House  to  the  particular  significance 
of  the  year  1969  in  our  great  State  of 
Alabama.  This  year  we  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  our  State  and  my 
hometown — Tuscaloosa. 

The  name  Tuskaloosa,  has  been  given 
to  a  city,  a  county,  and  a  river  in  Ala- 
bama. In  the  language  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  "Tuska"  and  "lusa"  signifies 
"warrior"  and  "black."  Tuskaloosa  was 
the  name  of  a  giant  Indian  chieftan 
whose  village  and  tribe  suffered  a  cruel 
fate  at  the  hands  of  DeSoto  in  1540.  The 
United  States  later  allowed  the  Creek  In- 
dians to  establish  their  Black  Warrior 
town  in  the  year  1809.  but  in  1813  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  following  an  Indian 
revolt.  Following  this  defeat  of  the  Creek 
Nation  by  Andrew  Jackson,  white  settlers 
began  to  enter  the  area  where  explorers 
only  had  been  before,  and  the  first  settler 
in  the  vicinity  was  Thomas  York  in  1816. 

The  town  was  incorporated  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1819,  which  was  1  day  prior  to 
the  State  of  Alabama's  entering  the 
Union.  Begirming  in  1826  and  for  over  20 
years.  Tuskaloosa  was  the  State  capital 
of  Alabama.  That  period  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
the  building  of  the  capitol  and  more  than 
35  of  Tuskaloosa's  elaborate  antebellum 
homes.  Also,  many  industries  such  as 
foundries,   cotton   mills,   and  canneries 
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began  to  locate  along  the  banks  of  the 
Black  Warrior  River.  Prom  this  early  be- 
ginning, we  have  grown  into  a  thriving 
community  of  over  75,000  people. 

The  University  of  Alabama  was  found- 
ed in  our  city  in  1831  with  an  original 
student  enrollment  of  96  young  men. 
The  Tuscaloosa  Female  College  and  the 
Alabama  Central  Female  College  were 
later  combined  with  our  university 
which  has  grown  to  today's  enrollment 
of  over  20,000  students. 

Historically,  Tuscaloosa  has  been  a 
center  of  educational  opportunity,  in- 
dustrial development,  economic  progress, 
and  wonderful  living.  We  are  proud  of 
its  heritage,  enjoying  the  dynamic  pres- 
ent and  looking  forward  to  a  fantastic 
future. 

Tuscaloosa  celebrates  Its  150th  birth- 
day, April  19  through  AprU  26,  1969. 
The  citizens  of  our  community,  both 
young  and  old,  as  well  as  the  many  wel- 
comed visitors  who  come,  will  share  a 
wonderful  fun-filled  week  of  festivities, 
entertainment,  historical  pagentry  and 
good  old  southern  hospitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
of  this  House,  I  spread  upon  the  Record 
a  schedule  of  events  for  our  150th  an- 
niversary celebration  in  the  city  of  Tus- 
caloosa, together  with  the  names  of  our 
citizens  who  are  participating  in  the 
plarming  and  organization  of  the  cele- 
bration : 

SESQtrlCENTENNIAL      CELEBRA'rtON      COMMrTTEE 

General  chairman:  Tom  Shurett. 

Executive  committee:  Harlan  Meredith, 
Charles  Snyder,  John  Pradat. 

Committee  chairmen:  C.  J.  "Cuz"  Hartley, 
Mrs.  William  O'CJonner,  Lewis  Manderson, 
Tom  Moore,  BUI  Walker,  Hllllard  Fletcher, 
■Van  Brown. 

Committee  members:  Tom  Hester,  Joe  Col- 
quitt, James  Klncald,  Lane  Hubbard,  Teddy 
Nellson,  Mrs.  Ralney  Collins,  Mrs.  Byron 
Morris,  Dayton  Hale,  Wayne  Norwood,  Gary 
Flndlay,  Mrs.  Jimmy  Hlnton,  Lou  Couto,  Mrs. 
David  Partlow,  Mrs.  Harry  Prltchett,  Jerry 
Belk,  John  Ross,  James  Doster,  Jimmy  Wal- 
ker, Don  Barnes. 

Kelly  Tucker,  Mrs.  Sam  Phelps,  Travis  Par- 
tain,  Gary  Fltts,  Lyman  Mason,  Russ  Chap- 
pell,  James  Cowden,  Jim  Wilder.  Bill  Mc- 
Oulre,  Don  Mlze,  Mrs.  ITiad  Matkln,  John 
Cade,  Norman  Bassett,  Marvin  Harper,  Rufus 
Bealle,  OtU  Walters. 

SCHEDTTl^  or  EVENTS 

Saturday,  April  19 — Homecoming  Day 

The  opening  of  all  sustaining  events.  In- 
cluding Sesqulcentennlal  Headquarters,  Hos- 
pitality Center,  exhibits  and  displays,  his- 
toric sites,  registration  of  dignitaries  and 
former  residents  begins. 

Opening  Ceremonies  at  a  central  location 
by  Sesqulcentennlal  Officials. 

Major  Sesqulcentennlal  Parade. 

Annual  Pllgrlmmage  of  the  'Tuscaloosa 
Preservation  Society. 

Post-parade  reception  and  luncheon  by 
the  Mayor. 

Sesqulcentennlal  Anniversary  Cotillion,  a 
grand   and   dignified   Celebration   event   cli- 
maxing opening  day. 
Sunday.   April   20 — Religious  Emphasis  Day 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  21  and  22 — 
University  of  Alabama  Days 
Annual  festive  days  planned  by  the  Uni- 
versity with  this  year's  events  and  activities 
programmed  to  the  Tuscaloosa  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal Celebration. 

Wednesday,    April    23 — Business.    Industry, 
Labor  and  Government  Day 
Special  luncheon  with  the  Greater  Tusca- 
loosa Chamber  of  Commerce  as  host  honor- 
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Ing  Tuscaloosa's   outstanding   leadership   In 
the  above  areas. 

Open  Homes  Tour:  Antebellum  and  more 
modern  homes  of  Tuscaloosa  which  many 
are  desirous  of  seeing  are  opened  to  the 
public. 

Tours  of  Industrial   facilities  planned. 

Premiere  performance  of  the  historical 
spectacular,  "The  Black  Warrior  Saga"  vrith 
a  cast  of  over  500  utilizing  the  entire  arena 
floor  of  the  Memorial  Coliseum  portraying  In 
drama,  comedy  and  music  the  thrilling  high- 
lights of  Tuscaloosa's  150th  commemoration. 

Coronation  ceremony  for  Tuscaloosa  Ses- 
qulcentennlal Queen  and  her  Royal  Court  of 
Honor. 

Thursday,  April  24 — Ladies  Day 

"White  Collar  Girls"  breakfast,  featuring 
an  old  fashioned  style  show  of  what  the 
worl-lng  girls  of  yesteryear  wore. 

Ladles  Club  luncheon  honoring  outstand- 
ing club  women  leaders  of  civic  projects. 
The  speaker  will  be  the  Honorable  Patricia 
Hltt.  Assistant  Secretary,  Community  and 
Field  Service,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Friday,  April  25 — Salute   to   Youth    Day 

Saturday.  April  26 — Sesquicentennial  Men's 
Day 
Burial  of  the  Sesqulcentennlal  Time 
Capsule,  containing  many  Sesqulcentennlal 
souvenirs,  letters  to  future  government 
leaders,  pictorial  material  of  Tuscaloosa 
todav. 


THE  USELESS  SAFEGUARD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
ABM  system  was  unwise.  I  have  stated 
the  reasons  for  my  owti  objections  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past.  Of  all  the 
criticism  of  President  Nixon's  decision, 
the  following  New  York  Times'  editorial 
stands  out  in  its  brief  but  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  the  President's 
present  position  on  the  ABM: 
The  Useless  Safeguard 

President  Nixon  has  put  the  best  possible 
packaging  on  a  bad  decision.  It  would  have 
taken  bold  executive  leadership  to  reverse 
the  policy  on  the  Sentinel  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  which  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited  from 
the  Johnson  Administration:  to  overrule 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  the  Pentagon 
planners,  and  to  confront  the  mlUtary- 
mlnded  Congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
automatically  equate  more  weapons  with 
more  security. 

Instead,  the  President  offers  the  nation  a 
delusive  compromise.  He  has  moved  the  pro- 
posed ABM  sites  away  from  the  cities  to 
make  them  less  visible  to  Justfiably  angry 
taxpayers.  He  promises  a  saving  of  SI  billion 
In  next  year's  budget,  but  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  that  saving  Is  made  plain  by  his 
own  e.stimate  that  over  the  next  several 
ye.irs  the  ABM  system  will  cost  $6  to  $7  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  Sentinel  would  have  In 
the  Johnson  version.  Moreover,  all  experience 
with  the  spending  habits  of  the  Pentagon 
suggests  that  this  project  will  wind  up  cost- 
ing much  more  than  any  Initial  projection. 

The  President  has  placed  his  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  nation's  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
which  Is  technically  feasible  to  some  extent. 
as  against  the  original  impossible  goal  of 
providing  realistic  defense  for  the  cities 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attiick  But  he  has 
also  retained  the  unti-Chlnese  orientation 
of  Sentinel,  claiming  that  the  ABM  system 
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WDuld  defend  the  country  t^((AU\st  the  Com- 
munist Chlneae  for  the  next  ten  years  It 
adds  up  to  an  unconvincing  packa«[e 

To  shift  part  '>f  the  ABM  system  Into  the 
role  of  prijtectlng  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent  ai-cents  the  moBt  plausible-  -and 
leiist  destabilizing — ca«e  for  "his  project  But 
It  Is  still  a  hollow  case  The  incrca-sed  meas- 
ure of  pnifecrlon  U  decidedly  marginal  It 
Is  simply  nut  a  sensible  wav  for  'his  •ountr',- 
to  invest  several  billion  dollars  In  this  tense 
perlcxl  uf  domestic  crisis  The  nation's  awe- 
3«.>me  nuclear  striking  power  alTurds  all  the 
protection  that  is  needed  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  this  Maglnot  Line  In  the  sicy 
when  there  .itp  so  many  alternative  uses 
f<;r  the  money  here  at  home. 

As  for  the  threat  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, they  have  not  .shown  themselves 
over  the  past  'wenty  years  to  be  more  reck- 
less than  the  Russians  What  basis  Is  there 
for  believing  that  Peking  will  launch  an 
.ittack  on  American  cities  with  compara- 
tively unsophisticated  missiles  and  thereby 
foollshlv  risk  a  devastating  American  nu- 
clear retaliation  ' 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  deci- 
sion Is  that  by  moving  the  ABM  .'ites  away 
from  the  cities,  the  President  haa  removed 
at  leasf  for  'he  present  the  Manger  thut  .Sen- 
tinel wolild  actually  be  the  beginning  of  a 
•thick"  defensive  system  The  building  of 
such  a  system  would  not  only  be  fantastlcal- 
Iv  expensive  but  might  .ilso  make  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  genulnelv  fearful  alxjut  United 
.-states  Intentliins  But  President  Nixon  could 
have  dlsp<ised  of  this  entire  Issue  more  effec- 
tively If  he  had  called  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
nmment  to  beyln  arms  control  talks  now 
md  announced  that  he  would  withhold  a 
decision  m  'lie  ABM  system  until  he  saw 
how  those  'alts  were  prigresslng 

It  Is  now  iip  to  the  Senate  to  defend  the 
national  Interest  The  ABM  svstem  Is  a  proj- 
ect as  wasteful  as  the  Pyr;unld3  and  not 
much  more  useful  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  remain  in  bond- 
age to  the  Pentagon  pyramld-bulIders  m 
order  to  show  that  they  car8  about  the  de- 
fense of  this  countrr  • 


WOUNDS    FAT.\L    TO     LINCOLN    GI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVA.VI.\ 

IN  THE  HOU.-5E  OP  REPKESENTATTVE3 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  Army  Sp4c 
Lt'e  D  Thomas,  a  brave  younx  man  from 
Lincoln,  was  recently  killed  .serving  his 
countr\-  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  iionor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
in  Che  Recor"  the  following  artic  e 
Wounds    F.\TAt,    To    Lincoln    OI      Sp4c    Lee 
T>ioM.<s  KiLuiD  IN   Vietnam 

The  combat  death  of  a  young  Lincoln  serv- 
ueman  in  Vietnam  has  been  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Army  Spec  4  Lee  D.  Thomas,  18  was  killed 
Friday,  according  to  a  telegram  received  by 
his  parents,  Ronald  and  Cella  LfH.^p  of  178C 
Port  Vue  Road 

The  telegram  said  Spec  Thomas  died  as  a 
result  of  wounds  suffered  when  the  military 
vehicle  In  which  he  was  riding  was  .imbushed. 

Spec  Thomas  entered  the  Army  in  July, 
1967.  and  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  He  had  attended  South  AUe- 
ftheny  High  School 

Funeral  irrangements  will  lie  announced 
by  the  Jack  L  Telchart  Puneral  Home.  Du- 
quesne.  following  return  'i(  the  serviceman's 
body  frfim  Vietnam  Military  services  will  be 
conducted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEIWS  CONFERENCE  BY  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OP  DEJi-'ENSE  DAVID 
PACKARD 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALlroBNU 
IN    IHK  HOUSK  OF  UEPHESE.NTATIVES 

Tursciav.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  IJI>SCO.MB  Mr  Speaker,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr  David  Pack- 
ard, has  been  .supervtsiriK  the  Defense 
Department  s  i-eview  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile issues.  On  March  14.  1969,  shortly 
after  the  concla-^ion  of  the  conference 
at  which  President  Nixon  announced  his 
decision  on  the  .ABM  syrtem  of  .substan- 
tially modified  design,  Mr  Packard  at  the 
Pentagon  presented  an  excellent  briefing 
in  which  the  system  was  described  in 
more  detail 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  have 
a  readily  available,  more  complete  de- 
■scrlptlon  of  the  system  as  presented  by 
Mr  Packard.  I  include  the  text  of  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
News  CoNFCHENi'E  ht  Depi'tv  .Secretary  or 
DeniNsE   David   Packard 

M.--  Pai  K.vRi)  I,«idles  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
pleased  t.o  have  the  opp,irtunlty  to  ctjme  be- 
fore you  u>day  and  give  vou  the  results  of 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing verv  hard  on  .is  vou  might  expect,  for 
the  p.vst  few  weeks 

-Mr  Laird.  Dr  Poster,  the  .Service  Secre- 
t.krlea.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  I  have 
examined  thoroughly  the  ballistic  mls.sile  de- 
fense issues.  We  have  examined  the  need.s 
for  such  a  defense,  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grajn,  the  technical  feasibility  and  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  .tvallable  After  thl.s  exten- 
sive review,  we  forwarded  our  conclusion 
and  recommendation.^  U)  the  President  TTiese 
views  can  be  summarized  .is  follows 

1.  We  have  not  recommended  deplovinent 
of  a  defense  of  major  cities  .igaln.?t  a  mas- 
sive .tttack.  the  kind  the  .Soviets  could 
launch,  because  it  would  not  materially  In- 
crease our  .security  We  must  deter  such  at- 
tacks with  our  retaliatory  forces. 

2.  Protection  .igalnst  ballistic  missiles  can 
and  -should  be  made  available  to  ur  Lind- 
based  nuclear-war  deterrent  forci-s  Such 
added  protection  will  help  ir.Mire  the  sur- 
vival of  the  .American  deterrent  forces  in  the 
face  of  the  still  growing  Soviet  threat  We 
recommended  that  an  ABM  system  be  con- 
figured -so  that  I'Xtra  protection  and  warn- 
ing .v;i:  b.'  given  to  missiles,  txtmbers.  and 
the  national  control  center  .i*  'he  threat  de- 
velops 

J.  The  people  of  our  country  can  be  pro- 
tected effectively  from  a  small  ml.sslle  aii,ick. 
the  kind  the  Chinese  Communists  will  prob- 
ably be  able  t<j  launch  sometime  in  the  1970s 
We  Judge  such  .i  defense  to  be  a  prudent  and 
practicable  measure  and  recommended  that 
It  be  deployed  .is  the  threat  develops. 

4  lx>catlng  sites  away  from  major  cities 
should  make  clear  to  the  .Soviet  Union  that 
the  American  defense  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve our  delerrentr-not  t<)  change  the  .stra- 
tegic balance  We  recommended  that  the 
site*  for  ABM  radars  and  missile?  be  deter- 
mlnetl  by  the  needs  of  the  defense  and  that 
they  be  moved  away  from  cities  to  the  extent 
practical. 

5  A  careful  review  of  existing  ballistic 
ml.ssUe  defense  components  convinces  us 
that  the  program  Is  sound  and  feasible  tech- 
nically. We  so  Informed  the  President 

6.  A  phased  Installation  of  a  baUlstlc  mis- 
sile defense  will  provide  the  option  to  meet 
the  threats  .is  they  materialize.  We  recom- 
mended a  specific  deployment  plan  to  meet 
this  objective 

7.  Such  a  deployment  plan  would  provide 
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for  early  shake-down  of  Integrated  opera- 
tional components  .md  offer  tl-.e  most  eco- 
nomical deplo>Tnent. 

8  A  decision  to  deploy  such  a  defense  and 
the  pacing  of  the  deployment  Is  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  national  objective  of  memi- 
ingful  .igreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  oi. 
the  limitation  of  .strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems 

9.  A  rigorous  research  and  development  ef- 
fort is  needed  to  seek  better  ways  to  defend 
against  enemy  missiles  We  reoommen  led 
that  these  efforts  be  continued 

The  Department  of  Defense  sent  the  Pres- 
ident Its  unalvsis  of  four  b.isic  possible  re.~- 
olutlons  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense  Lssu. 
These  options  were: 

1  .\  heavy  defense  designed  to  protec 
major  cities  against  a  massive  attack 

2  The  existing  Sentinel. 

;)  Modifications  of  Sentinel  th.it  wou:<i 
Improve  planned  protection  of  our  deterrei.- 
fi.irces  OS  the  threat  materializes,  protect  lur 
P'pulatlon  against  a  small  attack,  and  dem- 
on.strate  clearly  that  we  are  not  attempting  ;. 
heavy   defense   of   major   cities. 

4  Cancellation  of  Sentinel,  continuing 
Just  research  and  development  but  with  no 
real  option  to  deploy  .i  defense  In  the  next 
two  or  three  ye.Trs.  regardless  of  the  threu- 
that  may  develop 

The  President,  sis  you  know,  rejected 
heavy  cltv  defense,  rejected  the  option 
no  defense  and  approved  the  phased  pr(  tfi  - 
lion  of  our  land-based  forces  and  the  Ugh; 
overall  protection  of  population.  This  depiov- 
ment  will  permit  a  shift  of  radar  and  mlsstlt- 
sites  away  from  major  cities. 

Our  budget-revision  request  to  the  Con- 
gress will  reflect  those  Presidential  decision.- 
Budget  details  will  be  announced  when  thev 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  gen- 
>ral.  I  can  say  that  the  President's  declsloi. 
■viu  permit  us  to  reduce  ballistic  missile  de- 
ten.se  obligation  In  this  fiscal  year  and  the 
next  by  a  total  of  $1  billion.  Total  Invest- 
ment costs  of  the  fully  deployed  missile 
defense  will  be  somewhat  more  than  the 
-Sentinel 

Tlie  net  effect  of  the  new  decision  Is  t 
establish  a  Modified  Sentinel  program  which 
will  enhance  our  ability  to  deter  a  ma.sslvi 
.ittack  and  provide  a  capability  to  defenc: 
against  a  small  attack.  Thus,  for  an  acccp*  - 
able  cost,  we  add  significantly  to  the  cred;- 
blllty  of  our  deterrent  posture  and  to  the 
security  of  the  American  people. 

The  concepts  Involved  In  protectloi. 
against  ml&slle  attack  are  complex.  The\ 
have  raised  many  difficult  questions  durli.L- 
recent  public  dlscu.sslon  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  contribute  to  an  inforni.'. 
discussion,  I  want  to  describe  the  Modlfle'. 
Sentinel,  particularly  Its  deployment  se- 
quence, and  finally  answer  further  question 
That  you  might  have. 

In  presenting  a  description  of  the  systeir. 
I  am  very  well  aware  that  many  of  you  iiave 
studied  this  Issue  over  the  last  few  weeks  anr, 
know  a  good  many  of  the  details,  but  I  wouiii 
like  to  go  through  the  whole  system  ver-. 
rj'ilckly  with  you  so  that  we  have  an  under- 
standing about  the  terms.  Then  we  can  pf  • 
Into  ,iny  Lssues  that  are  still  troubling  y< 
1.1  the  question  period. 

Question  When  did  the  system  acqulp- 
r  hat  name.  Mr.  Packard? 

Mr.  F^TKLCNT).  We  would  appreciate  i'   . 
you  would   hold   off  questions   until   we   ar.' 
through  and  everybody  gets  a  shot  at  him 

Mr.  Pack.\rd    I  think  It's  helpful  to  taU. 
about   the  concept  if  an   area   defense   ani: 
'he  concept  of  a  localized  defense.  The  tw 
work  together  in  the  system,  but  I  think  li 
helpful  In  looking  at  It  In  these  two  differ- 
ent concept.s 

In    the   area   defense   concept   we   have    . 
Perimeter  .Acquisition  Radar,  which  we  cui; 
P.\R,  which  has  a   long  range:    Its  range  i 
limited   by   the  horizon  and   It  can  see  o\:; 
far  enough  so  that  as  an  enemy  target  come^ 
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In,  the  PAR  can  pick  up  the  target,  acquire 
the  threat;  Information  Is  fed  from  the  PAR 
back  iq,  a  computer  system  located  in  the 
area,  and  the  track  of  the  Incoming  missile 
IS  predicted,  and  the  possible  point  of  Im- 
pact, the  probable  poln^  of  Impact,  I  should 
say.  is  provided  by  the  PAR. 

As  the  missile  approaches  more  nearly  the 
range  of  the  Spartan  missile,  it  Is  picked  up 
by  the  ml.sslle  site  radar  which  then  acquires 
the  target,  and  also  provides  the  guidance 
information  for  the  Spartan  to  produce  the 
intercept  at  a  point  tilgh  above  the  atmoG- 
phere  and  at  a  considerable  distance  away 
from  the  site  of  the  radars,  the  missiles  and 
the  target. 

I  want  to  point  out  particularly  that  In 
the  area  defense  configuration  of  tlie  system, 
the  operation  of  the  system,  the  Spartan  Im- 
pacts the  Incoming  weapon  at  a  very  high 
.iltltude. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  possible 
effects  from  the  fact  that  this  Impact  is  with 
a  nuclear  warhead.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
there  are  no  significant  effects  on  either 
people  or  property  because  this  Intercept  is 
made  at  a  "x'ery  high  altitude,  above  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  earth. 

Th)f  terminal  defense  concept  involves  a 
capability  which  If  for  any  reason,  the  area 
defense  capability  does  not  acquire  the  war- 
head, the  warhead  then  Is  still  within  the 
range  of  the  MSR  radar,  it  comes  down  into 
the  atmosphere  and  a  very  fast  missile  called 
the  Sprint  is  sent,  again  guided  by  the  mis- 
sile site  radar  to  a  point  of  impact  below  the 
atmosphere. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  s<,'stem.  Again  I  expect  you 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  these,  but  I 
wanted  to  go  through  them  again  for  you. 

The  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar,  the  FAB. 
It  is  a  very  large  building.  It  is  large  because 
It  needs  a  very  large  radar  phase  to  provide 
the  long  range  capability,  the  accuracy,  and 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  information  for  the 
svstem  to  do  the  jobs  that  the  system  has  to 
do. 

It  has  a  detection  range  of  greater  than 
1.000  miles.  It  is  in  a  building  that  Is  some 
JOO  feet  square  and  130  feet  high.  It  has  an 
nntenna  diameter  of  112  feet.  Just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Interest,  this  radar  uses  what  we  call  a 
phased  array  principle.  In  order  to  provide 
the  capability  for  this  system,  It  has  to  be 
able  not  only  to  detect  the  enemy  warhead 
out  quite  some  distance.  It  has  to  be  able  to 
detect  a  number  of  them,  if  necessary,  be- 
cause we  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  number  of 
missiles  coming  In  at  the  same  time. 

The  radar  provides  for  an  electronically 
sweeped  beam  so  that  this  beam  can  be 
swept  across  the  sky  very  rapidly  and  a  great 
deal  of  information  can  be  acquired  from 
this. 

The  concept  you  are  familiar  with  Is  a  bid 
(Use  that's  moved  around  mechanically  and 
■vould  not  be  suitable  at  all  for  this  sort  of  a 
system. 

The  PAR  is  in  this  development  status.  The 
<  oniponents  liave  been  tested.  Because  It  is  a 
.  irge  Installation  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  first  radar  would  be  assembled  and  tested 
it  an  operational  site.  I  am  confident  that 
The  technology  involved  in  the  PAR  la  well 
Known  and  sufficiently  reliable  so  that  this 
proposed   procedure   is   entirely   appropriate. 

The  missUe  site  radar  is  designed  with  the 
s.tme  general  technical  principles,  the  phased 
•irray  principle,  and  has  to  do  very  much  the 
.-ame  kind  of  a  Job  that  PAR  does,  except 
that  It  has  a  shorter  range  and  provides  to 
.iijaln  pick  up  the  position  of  the  missile  and 
also  to  guide  the  local  Sprints  and  Spartans 
•o  the  intercept  point. 

This  has  a  detection  range  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  It  Is  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
PAR.— 120  feet  by  120  feet,  A  good  deal  of  It 
IS  placed  below  ground  because  It  Is  desirable 
that  It  be  hardened  because  It  Is  located  In 
the  area  where  there  might  be  targets. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  prototype  unit  of  the  missile  site  radar 
has  been  Installed  at  the  Kwajaleln  test  area, 
and  Is  undergoing  tests  out  there  to  check 
out  and  work  out  its  operational  capability. 

One  of  the  things  I  might  point  out,  you 
can  see  the  picture  indicates  that  the  missile 
site  radar  has  faces  on  two  sides,  it  actually 
has  faces  on  all  four  sides,  and  one  of  the 
changes  we  made  in  the  system,  which  will 
come  out  later,  is  to  add  some  additional 
faces  to  these  radars. 

The  Spartan  missile  is  the  long  range  mis- 
sile which  is  used  with  the  area  defense  con- 
cept. As  you  can  see,  it  is  a  rather  large  mis- 
sile. It  has  a  thermonuclear  warhead.  There 
have  been  flight  tests  in  progress  Actually, 
successful  flights  have  been  accomplished 
in  intercept.  Additional  work  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  warhead  development.  On  this 
point,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  to  test  these  warheads  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  answer  is  we  do  not 
Intend  to  do  so.  We  can  handle  this  with  the 
present  underground  testing  program. 

The  Sprint,  as  I  said,  is  a  very  fast  missile. 
It  has  to  get  off  the  ground  and  get  up  and 
intercept  the  Incoming  warhead  when  It  Is 
within  the  atmosphere.  This  is  really  a  very 
tremendously  impressive  development.  There 
have  been  successful  flight  tests  and  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  capability  of  this 
component  of  the  system. 

The  area  defense  concept  is  provided  by 
the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  to  Intercept 
the  warhead  a  long  way  out.  the  missile  site 
radar  to  acquire  It  when  it  is  within  range, 
and  to  guide  the  Spartan  or  Sprint  to  the 
intercept  point. 

This  shows  you  about  the  coverage  that 
you  get  with  the  Spartan  so-called  area  de- 
fense capability  and  this  is  a  simulated  loca- 
tion to  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  approx- 
imate coverage  you  would  get  in  the  area 
defense  concept  with  one  missile  Installation. 
This  doesn't  represent  a  particular  installa- 
tion in  our  program. 

In  studying  this  problem,  I've  had  the  op- 
portunity to  go  rather  carefully  through  the 
technical  capabilities  of  these  components 
that  I  have  described  to  you.  There  Is  one 
other  component  that  is  very  important  in 
the  system  and  that  is  a  large  computer. 
Because  the  information  from  these  two 
radars  Is  fed  into  the  computer,  a  good  deal 
of  calculations  have  to  be  made  and  the 
Information  sent  back  to  the  radar  and  the 
missile  to  provide  guidance  for  the  Intercept. 

The  computer  capability  is  extensive  and 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  provides  a  very 
Impressive  capability  for  the  entire  system. 
I  have  looked  Into  that  and  looked  into  the 
things  that  the  computer  Is  expected  to  do. 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  tie 
the  system  together  effectively  with  the 
computer  capability  that  Is  well  within  pres- 
ent technology,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
being  assured  that  this  can  and  will  be 
done. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  the  capability 
of  the  system,  to  try  and  decide  In  our  own 
minds  whether  this  proposed  system  would 
Indeed  do  the  Job  that  was  suggested  for 
It,  or  such  other  Jobs  as  might  be  appro- 
priate, we  also  felt  it  was  desirable  to  go 
back  and  see  If  there  have,  in  fact,  been 
changes  In  the  threat  between  the  time  the 
system  deployment  was  proposed  back  In 
1967  and  the  present  time. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  present 
Sentinel  deployment  was  proposed,  It  was 
said  that  the  Chinese  ICBM  threat  was  Im- 
minent, It  was  thought  that  their  ICBM  ca- 
pability might  be  approaching  the  test  stage. 
It  was  alpo  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
Soviet  ICBM  effort  was  leveling  off,  or  was 
expected  to  be  leveled  off. 

It  was  also  thought  that  we  would  have 
adequate  warning  for  our  bombers  to  get 
off  In  case  they  needed  to  be  used.  There 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  information 
we  have  and  the  way  we  see  the  threat  be- 
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tween  then  and  now.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  those  with  you  on  a  specific  basis. 

The  Chinese  ICBM  is  still  delayed,  but 
we  think  it  is  still  expected.  They  have.  In 
fact,  as  you  know,  gone  ahead  with  their 
thermo-nuclear  warhead  development.  They 
have  actually  tested  thermo-nuclear  war- 
heads of  rather  impressive  size. 

We  know  also  that  they  have  done  more 
work  in  expanding  their  missile  test  facili- 
ties, so  there  Is  still  a  good  deal  of  concern 
and,  I  think,  agreement  that  the  Chinese 
ICBM  threat  which  was  predicted  in  1967 
IS  still  likely  to  come  about  sometime  soon, 
and  we  still,  therefore,  believe  that  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  In  such 
deployment  as  we  might  propose. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  very 
much  in  the  studies  that  I  have  made  is 
that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  I  think 
quite  hard  evidence,  that  the  Soviet  ICBM 
deployment  and  development  Is  continuing. 
It  was  this  that  caused  us  to  take  another 
hard  look  as  to  what  'we  should  do  with 
this  ABM  capability. 

We  also  know  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
moving  ahead  with  a  rather  active  program 
in  producing  Polaris-type  submarines.  They 
are  now  in  production.  They  are  not  yet  de- 
ployed as  far  as  we  know.  But  this  gives  the 
Soviets  the  possibility  of  launching  missiles 
from  locations  close  to  our  shores,  and  we 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this  threat 
of  reducing  the  ability  of  our  bombing  force 
to  get  off  in  case  we  need  it. 

I  think  there  was  some  talk  about  the 
fractional  orbit  bombardment  system  at  the 
time  the  previous  decision  was  made.  There 
has  been  some  ftirther  work  on  that  and  it 
looks  as  t^ough  the  Soviets  may  be  planning 
to  use  this  for  some  purpose. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  specific  recom- 
mendations that  we  made,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  and  give  you  a  little 
outline  as  to  the  differences  between  the 
F  Job  of  protecting  our  cities  against  a  nuclear 
attack  and  the  Job  of  protecting  our  deter- 
rent forces. 

In  the  terms  that  you  use  in  this  business, 
cities  are  what  you  call  soft  weapons,  they 
are  easily  destructed,  easily  destroyed  and 
we  get  into  the  very  important  concept  that 
you  can  use  smaller  weapons,  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  weapons  is  In  fact  Just  as 
effective  against  cities  as  a  smaller  number 
of  large  we&pxjns. 

Further,  that  It  really  does  not  take  very 
many  nuclear  warheads  to  give  an  accept- 
able destruction  to  the  cities  On  the  other 
hand,  when  you  are  trying  to  defend  a  single 
position,  particularly  a  hard  point,  such  as 
the  Mlnuteman  in  a  silo,  this  can  be  done 
more  effectively  with  a  larger  weapon,  and 
it  requires  more  accuracy. 

In  a  city  defense,  you  don't  really  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  your  missile  accuracy, 
but  If  the  enemy  develops  or  has  large  war- 
heads which  can  be  delivered  very  accurately, 
this  poses  a  very  serious  threat  against  the 
Mlnuteman  even  in  hardened  silos,  and  the 
differences  between  the  problem  of  trying 
to  protect  a  city  and  trying  to  protect  hard- 
ened Mlnuteman  silos  and  other  hardened 
positions  Is  a  significant  factor  in  coming 
to  the  decisions  and  the  recommendations 
we  have  made. 

So  we  recommended,  really,  four  different 
alternate  deployments  of  the  ABM  capabili- 
ty. They  are,  of  course,  different  gradations 
between  these,  but  I  think  this  gives  a  fairly 
effective  range  which  enables  a  decision  to 
be  made 

We  considered  a  thick  anti-Soviet  defense 
of  our  cities.  We  looked  into  this  very  care- 
fully. As  I  have  Indicated  to  you.  we  re- 
jected the  thick  anti-Soviet  defense  as  not 
being  a  desirable  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 
We  reviewed  the  original  Sentinel,  looked 
at  its  characteristics  Eind  considered  the 
desirability  of  recommending  simply  that 
the  President  continue  with  the  present 
Sentinel  program. 
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Ws  conaldered  some  modlflcAtloos  to  the 
Sentinel  program,  which  I  will  describe  In 
more  detaU  to  you  In  •  moment,  and  we  alao 
considered  tlie  pomlbllKy  that  we  should 
not  have  an  ABM  defense,  ur  In  '.hat  general 
range  might  ilmply  fall  back  '.o  a  research 
and  development   program 

I  am  sure  you  beard  the  President's  speech 
this  morning  and  know  the  decision  that  he 
has  made  as  a  result  uf  our  rec<immendatlons 
I  think,  then.  It  might  be  well  fur  me  to  g-> 
through  and  giTc  you  a  little  more  detiUl 
about  the  system  that  we  have  proposed  to 
him  and  thit  he  has  recommended  to  proceed 
with 

This  Is  the  modlQed  Sentinel  program 
wh.ch  we  have  recommended  and  which  the 
President  has  decided  to  prxreed  with  I  wUl 
point  out  first  that  this  rejects  the  thick  sys- 
tem This  rejects  the  concept  that  we  try  to 
defend  our  cities  against  a  heavy  Soviet 
attack 

We  looked  at  the  possibility  needless  to 
say.  If  It  were  po6slb;e  to  completely  defend 
our  cltaes  from  a  ballistic  missile  attack,  a 
nuclear  attack  of  any  kind,  It  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  fur  us  to  do,  and  if  we  felt 
that  this  could  be  done  with  present  tech- 
nology wvwould  have  certainly  recummended 
this  to  tfcp  President,  and  I  rather  antlclpa'" 
he  would  have  considered  It  very  carefully 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  is  the  right  way  to 
go  and  I  think  the  President  outlined  the 
roasoiid  quite  well  this  morning,  as  we  out- 
lined them  to  hJm 

The  second  and  important  factor  In  the 
m<xllfled  Sentinel  program  that  we  have 
recommended  Is  that  this  plan  gives  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  deploy  the  sys- 
tem as  the  threat  develops 

Third  and,  of  cotirse.  essential  In  the  con- 
sideration. 13  that  the  system  we  are  recom- 
mending 13  designed  to  provide  for  Increaseri 
protection  <jt  our  deterrent  forces  This  '-; 
coarse,  is  a  very  Important  factor  We  have 
shifted  the  emphasW  from  the  defense  of  our 
cities  to  the  defense  of  our  deterrent  forces 

The  system  that  we  are  recommending  does 
provide  continues  to  provide,  the  area 
defpnje  of  our  population  against  a  light  or 
a.",  irrational  attack,  or  against  accident.;! 
launches. 

The  system  that  we  are  deploying  provides 
about  the  same  measiire  of  area  defense 
capability  as  the  Sentinel  system  provided, 
but  It  did  not  provide  a  base  on  which  you 
can  build  a  thick  system 

We  have  recommended  that  the  national 
commaxid  authority  be  included  In  the  prc- 
tectlon  Here,  of  course,  we  are  talking  about 
providing  thU  capability  close  to  a  city  be- 
cause the  most  Important  center  of  our  nn 
tlonal  command  authority  is  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  If  we  are  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  fur  the  national  command 
authority,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the 
full  system  In  the  area  of  Washlnsfton 

The  President  Is  nut  recommendlnj;  that  as 
an  initial  step  This  preserves  the  option  for 
the  President  to  curtail  or  re-orient  the  sys- 
tem if  arms  control  agreements  are  reached 

Our  recommendation  Included  a  recom- 
mendation to  strengthen  our  R&D  effort,  or 
looking  toward  a  provldln*?  for  such  Improve- 
ments In  the  system  that  might  be  feasible, 
even  though  we  propose  to  start  some  In- 
stallations as  quickly  as  we  can 

The  flnal  deployment  will  not  be  achieved 
even  on  the  first  of  the  two  systems  we  are 
recommending  until  several  years  later  and 
we  believe  It  is  prudent  to  continue  a  strong 
research  and  development  effort 

Because  the  deployment  Is  going  to  be 
measured  against  the  threat,  this  gives  us  an 
opportualty  to  incorporate  such  Improve- 
ments as  may  be  able  to  be  achieved  from 
this  RAD  effort  as  the  deployment  moves 
ahead 

And  of  course,  this  recommendation  Wf 
are  making  moves  the  sites  away  from  major 
cities  Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  at  leas" 
In  my  studies  and  In  the  conclusions  that  I 
have  come  to  In  studying  this  matter   this  la 
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very  important  because  this  provides  us  with 
no  base  In  the  system  we  are  recommending 
for  the  thick  deployment  for  any  base  for  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  thick  system 

Now  let  me  go  through  and  give  you  a  ;ttt  .• 
more  inf'vmatlon  as  to  speclhcally  what  we 
are  recommending  to  do  in  the  immediate 
future 

We  are  going  to  Include  In  the  FY  1969 
budget  revisions  and  the  FY  1970  budget  pro- 
vision, obllgatlonal  authority  to  start  con- 
struction and  procurement  to  be  able  to  In- 
stall -Sites  In  two  B*lnuteman  wings 

These  will  be  up  in  the  northern  areas  of 
the  country  and  this  progr.im  Is  planned  to 
include  two  complete  sytsems,  includuv.^ 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars,  the  missile 
site  radars,  the  Sprints  and  Spartans 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  doing  this  Is  be- 
.tause  this  la  a  complex  system  and  we  believe 
It  Is  very  Important  to  move  ahead  and  b<' 
able  to  nave  -me  completely  operational  site 
ready  to  work  on  the  test  and  shakedow:-.  as 
early  a£  p^^sslble. 

In  Ux^king  ,it  this  I  have  concluded  that 
m  a  system  like  this  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  all  of  the  problems  worked  out  In  the 
laboratory  or  m  experimental  work,  and  I 
therefore  think  It  Is  very  Important  that  we 
proceed  to  have  in  actual  operational  site 
so  we  can  put  the  rtdirs  and  computers 
together  and  have  the  whole  thing  scj  that 
we  cin  shake  out  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ment test  and  so  f.-rth  that  are  certain  to 
be  necessary  In  a  complex  system  of  this 
kind 

We  -ire  recommending  also  that  we  proceed 
with  surveys,  with  site  selection,  and  actually 
we  are  going  to  recommend  that  we  go  ahead 
and  acquire  all  of  the  sites  necessary  for  the 
deployment  that  may  evolve  it  we  follow  this 
development  and  the  President  decides  to  go 
ahead 

We  are  recommending  that  because  we 
hope  to  provide  tor  the  President,  in  recom- 
mending tills  option.  Uie  ability  to  move 
ahead  more  rapidly  ll  he  decides  that  Is 
desirable  And  in  order  to  do  that  we  have 
looked  .It  two  factors  which  we  think  might 
be  significant  in  pacing  the  deployment,  if  he 
does  decide  to  go  ahead  more  rapidly 

One  of  them  Is  this  matter  I  have  alre.idy 
mentioned,  of  getting  a  complete  operational 
site  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  shakedown 
tnat  IS  g'Mng  to  be  necessary 

Second  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  selection 
of  the  sites  so  that  we  can  have  all  of  the 
site  available  and  not  have  delays  that  might 
be  incurred   In  the  site  selection. 

We  are  going  to  plan,  as  I've  already  indi- 
cated, to  continue  all  necessary  RDTi:E.  I 
might  say  when  I  talk  about  RDT&E  there 
have  been  some  suggestions  that  maybe  we 
haven't  looked  at  some  of  the  other  kinds 
of  ABM  systems  that  some  of  the  Services 
ore  recommending  I  assure  you  we  have  and 
we  do  indeed  have  some  other  development 
money  to  continue  exploration  of  other  kinds 
of  ways  of  doing  this  Job  But  we  conclude 
that  this  Is  the  way  to  go  ahead  at  this 
time 

The  program  we  are  recommending  is  going 
to  include  In  the  Fiscal  Year  "69  budget  re- 
vision, and  the  Fiscal  Year  70  budget  re- 
vision which  will  enable  us  to  move  ahead 
on  the  installation  at  these  two  Minuieman 
sites  and  to  acquire  the  sites  necessary  lor 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  construction  toward  the  deployment 
of  other  parts  of  the  system  or  the  whole 
system  will  be  determined  by  considerations 
that  may  be  made  at  a  later  date  by  the 
President 

These  considerations  will  be  determined  by 
how  the  arms  talks  come  along  and  how  the 
threat  develops  For  example.  If  arms  talks 
are  not  successful,  and  there  Is  a  continued 
increase  In  the  U.SSR  threat,  we  can  move 
ahead  with  more  protection  for  more  of  our 
MUiutemen.  we  can  go  ahead  and  deploy  on 
other  sites,  ur  we  can  go  ahead  with  any 
combination  of  these  as  might  be  thought 
appropriate  at  the  time. 
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If  the  developing  Chinese  threat  actually 
develops,  then  we  will  have  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  going  ahead  to  provide  the  area 
protection  and  we  will  have  the  sites  avail- 
able and  we  can  move  ahead  on  that  program. 

(Chart  131 

This  shows  a  map  giving  the  location  of 
both  the  sites  which  we  are  proposing  to 
begin  with  right  away  and  what  we  see  now 
as  the  deployment  of  the  full  system  at  such 
time  as  It  may  be  appropriate  to  deploy  the 
entire  system 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  changes  that 
we  have  made  from  the  Sentinel  program  a.s 
I  go  through  the  map  In  the  first  place,  wc 
are  locating  these  Installations  at  or  near 
Mlnuteman  bases,  and  we  will  provide  for 
the  opjKirtuimy  to  do  that  at  other  Minute- 
man  bases  in  addition  to  these  two  If  we 
decide  to  go  ahead 

We  are  recommending  that  the  other  sites 
be  located  .so  that  they  will  be  in  the  general 
area  of  our  bomber  bases  or  other  facilities 
which  we  think  are  Important 

They  will  not  be  located  adjacent  to  cities 
unle.ss  we  And  some  area  where  we  can't 
get  close  enough  to  bomber  bases  without 
being  -lo-se  to  some  city  I  don't  think  that 
Is  .1  very  serious  problem 

One  of  the  things  that  has  changed  as  I 
indicated  is  that  the  submarine  launched 
missile  threat  from  the  .Soviets  is  now  In  our 
view  a  serious  one  This  had  made  It  nec- 
essary for  us  to  add  perimeter  acquisition 
radar  In  the  Southern  California  area  and 
m  the  Florida  area.  It  has  also  made  It 
necessary  for  us  to  provide  additional  faces 
on  these  perimeter  acquisition  radar  .so  that 
they  can  look  out  over  the  ocean  areas  where 
submarine  deployments  might  be  located; 
the  same  way  on  the  East  coast  We  have, 
therefore,  provided  a  more  comprehensive 
look  around  the  country  with  the  perimeter 
acquisition  radar. 

We  continue  to  maintain  a  strong  picket 
line,  you  might  say  of  the  sites  across  the 
nortliern  boundary  of  the  coiunry  This  Is 
important  because  the  threats  from  the  land 
based  forces  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  tend  to  come  generally  Irom 
this  direction 

We  have,  .ls  I  have  already  told  you,  added 
complete  look-around  capability  at  all  of 
the  missile  site  radars  In  the  Sentinel  de- 
ployment It  was  not  considered  nece.ssary 
to  provide  ior  this  'hreat  coming  Irom  other 
directions,  so  we  have  added  that  capability. 

These  sites  In  almost  .ill  cases  will  have 
both  perimeter  acquisition  radur.  missile  site 
radar  .md  both  Sprinlj.  and  Spartans  You 
can  see  tne  blue  circle  indicates  ilie  loc.i- 
tlons  where  we  will  have  the  perimeter  ac- 
quisition radiir.  the  live  across  the  top  f 
the  country  and  the  two  down  here  (Indi- 
cating! to  provide  this  protection  for  sub- 
marine launched  mlt.slles  All  of  the  sites 
will  have  mls.-Jlle  .sue  radur  and  they  will 
also  all  have  iKith  kinds  of  missiles 

The  W.ishlngton,  DC.  location.  i\s  I  have 
already  indicated,  is  we  think  the  Im- 
portant one,  In  terms  of  the  command  con- 
trol capability. 

So  now,  Ray  If  I  could  have  that  next  to 
the  last  chart  again.  Well  let  me  Just  take 
one  more  minute  and  reemphaslze  again 
what  we  plan  to  do  m  the  Initial  step.  We 
plan  to  ;isk  for  construction  money  and 
money  to  proceed  with  the  production  of 
the  components  for  the  installation  of  two 
complete  systems  at  the  Malstrom  .Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Ba*e 

These  are  Mlnuteman  missile  site  loca- 
tloni.  We  plan  to  ask  for  funds  to  purchase 
sites  at  all  of  the  points  you  see  here  on 
the  map.  Again,  we  think  that  Is  Important 
so  that  If  we  do  find  the  threat  develops  and 
It  Is  necessary  to  proceed  more  rapidly,  that 
will  save  us  some  time  In  ability  to  move 
ahead 

So.  If  I  could  go  back  and  Just  summarize 
for  you.  the  system  that  we  are  proposing, 
what  we  proposed  In  this  plan  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  modified  Sentinel,  you  might 
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call  It  It's  Important,  I  think,  to  emphasize 
that  It's  based  on  the  concept  which  rejects 
the  Idea  that  we  can  protect  our  cities  from 
a  heavy  Soviet  attack  and  provides  for  a 
deployment  on  which  It  Is  not  possible  to 
build  such  a  deployment.  Yet.  It  gives  us 
ihe  capability  of  measuring  the  deployment 
as  the  threat  develops. 

It  is  concentrated  largely  on  the  protection 
of  our  deterrent  forces,  our  land  baaed  de- 
terrent forces.  It  provides  for  the  defense  of 
our  population  against  the  light  or  Irra- 
tional atUck  from  third  country  launches. 
It  provides  for  protection  of  the  national 
command  authority.  It  provides  protection 
from  this  submarine  launched  missile  threat 
that  we  have  described. 

We  plan  in  this  program  to  strengthen  our 
R  and  D  effort.  We  believe  this  Is  the  least 
that  should  be  done  at  this  time  In  order 
to  provide  the  capability  that  thU  country 
needs  to  make  sure  that  our  nation  will  be 
safe. 

Before  I  answer  questions,  we  would  like 
to  show  this  very  short  film  for  you.  Then 
I  will  be  glad  to  come  back  and  answer 
whatever  questions  you  have. 

This  Is  the  Kwajaleln  area  here.  Do  we 
iiave  a  soundtrack  with  this  or  shall  I  be  the 
soundtrack? 

Mr  Pbykland.  Norm? 

Question  Is  this  a  PAR? 

Mr  Packard.  That  Is  an  MSR.  I  have  not 
.-leen  this.  This  Is  a  test  at  Kwajaleln  where 
we  are  actually  firing  some  missiles  guided 
bv  MSR. 

Question.  Is  that  a  Spartan? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  Is  a  Spartan.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  successful  Intercepts 
with  the  Spartan.  Not  of  course  with  a 
ii.iclear   warhead   on    ihem. 

That   is   a   Sprint   there. 

That  Sprint  Is  really  a  tremendously  im- 
pressive development 

Question     This    1b    a    slow    motion    film, 

kilt  It? 
Mr   Packard.  Yes.  It  goes  a  lot  faster  than 

tl..it 

Question.  You  had  only  one  firing  of  the 
Spartan?  Were  there  two  firings  of  the 
Spartan? 

Mr  Packard.  There  were  two  firings  of  the 
Sp.irtan  in  that  picture.  There  have  been 
in.. re  than  that.  All  right,  we  will  have  some 
questions  now. 

Question.  Can  the  Spartan  and  the  PAR 
hundle  the  sophisticated  decoy  problems?  If 
n  t.  why  are  they  necessary  for  missile  base 
prntcctlon? 

Mr  Packard.  We  have  looked  Into  that 
tj'.iestlon  rather  carefully  and  the  answer  Is 
tl..it  we  believe  that  they  can  handle  the 
penetration  aid  problem  very  well.  I  can't 
•k-sure  you  that  we  caii  handle  all  possible 
ii-^pects  of  It.  but  I  am  confident  we  can 
hiiiKile  the  penetration  aid  problem  and  I 
think  our  technology  Is  good  on  that. 

Question  That  Is  In  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisor's  recommendation 
ir  conclusion? 

Mr  Packard  I  have  looked  Into  this  thing 
verv  carefully  and  I  think  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  of  our  scientist 
friends  around  who  think  It  can't — I  have 
been  working  vylth  scientists  for  a  long 
tm.e  and  I  find  they  are  not  always  in 
asrrcement  •with  each  other. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  can  you  explain 
whv  the  cost  of  your  system  Is  nearly  a  billion 
Mv.i  a  half  more  than  the  previous  system 
ve'  It  has  possibly  a  half  dozen  complexes 
fewer'' 

Mr  Packard.  In  order  to  do  the  job  that 
we  believe  needs  to  be  done  we  found  It 
necessary  to  provide  additional  capability  In 
the  system.  I  have  already  told  you  we  have 
to  put  more  faces  on  the  PAR  radar.  We 
have  to  put  In  additional  PAR  and  that  Is  a 
fairly  extensive  Installation.  We've  gone  back 
and  put  In  the  missile  site  radar,  the  capa- 
bility of  looking  all  around.  We  have  added 
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some  more  Sprints  in  the  plan,  not  a  great 
many  more.  Also  by  providing  the  flexibility, 
we  got  a  little  cost  when  you  put  flexibility 
Into  a  system.  But  In  general  we  are  pro- 
viding additional  capability  for  the  money 
and  we  think  It  Is  the  right  way  to  go. 

Question.  What  will  this  new  budget 
figure  be?  I  thought  the  President  Indicated 
that  it  would  be  half  of  a  total  figur°  now, 
but  that  this  was  $1.8  which  would  reduce 
It  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Packard.  The  plan  that  we  are  propos- 
ing is  a  little  complicated  because  It  com- 
bines both  the  FY  '69  budget  and  the  FY 
'70  budget. 

The  reduction  that  will  result  from 
changes  In  both  of  these  budget  authoriza- 
tions will  be  about  (1  billion  less  than  was 
In  the  previously  proposed  program. 

Question.  It  Is  1.8  plus  another  billion. 
That  Is  what? 

Mr.  Packard.  The  round  figures  are  there 
was  a  1.9  In  the  '69  budget,  1.8  In  the  '70 
budget,  and  these  will  be  reduced.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  figure.  We  will  get  some 
reduction  In  '69  budget  and  some  additional 
reduction  In  the  '70  budget.  So  the  two  com- 
bines win  be  about  a  billion  dollars  less. 

Question.  Mr.  Packard,  would  you  tell 
us  something  about  the  so-called  protection 
of  the  national  command  center  or  Washing- 
ton, DC? 

Mr.  Packard.  We  think  this  Is  an  impor- 
tant element  In  the  program  because  the 
decision  making  process  at  the  time  any 
crisis  might  come  about  could  be  crucial.  I 
think  this  simply  says  I  certainly  don't  sub- 
scribe to  a  system  that  we  can  program  a 
computer  and  put  all  the  Information  In  It 
and  have  It  make  the  decisions.  We  have  to 
preserve  the  ability  for  somebody  to  make 
the  decision  on  these  matters  and  we  think 
the  protection  of  the  command  capability  Is 
Important.  I  can't  assure  you  of  the  timing  on 
this  but  we  think  this  is  a  very  Important 
element  In  any  system. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  the  southern 
New  England  site  the  Sentinel  site  in  Andover 
and  Reading  that  you  already  own? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  where  those  sites  are.  We  are  going 
to  go  out  and  reconsider  all  of  the  sites  in 
terms  of  the  new  concept. 

Question.  Mr.  Packard.  I  would  like  to  fol- 
low up  that  one  question.  Don't  you  think 
you  are  going  to  get  a  political  kick-back 
since  Washington,  D.C.  Is  the  only  city  In  the 
country  that  is  being  protected? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  guess  you  can  anticipate  that 
as  well  as  I. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  break 
do'wn  the  $6  to  $7  as  between  production, 
construction  and  R  and  D? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a 
complete  breakdo-wn  on  that.  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
that,  we  can  get  It  for  you. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many 
Spartan  missiles  and  how  many  Sprint  mis- 
siles in  total  would  be  In  this? 

Mr.  Packard.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Prykland.  No,  you  can't 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  I  can't.  That  Is  classified. 

Question  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  will 
be  at  each  site? 

Mr.  Packard.  No,  we  can't  tell  you  that. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  when  it  was 
decided  not  to  put  the  city  of  Washington 
into  the  initial  program  along  with  the  two 
missile  sites?  When  was  it  decided  not  to  go 
ahead  with  that  in  the  Initial 

Mr.  Packard.  Let  me  go  back  and  tell  you 
why  we  decided  to  do  what  we  decided  to  do. 

In  looking  at  this  whole  system,  I  was 
anxious  that  we  move  ahead  ■with  a  complete 
system  so  we  could  put  these  components  to- 
gether, put  them  together  with  a  computer 
and,  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  do  the 
check-out. 

We  dldnt  think  It  was  appropriate  to  do 
that  at  Washington.  We  thought  it  would 
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be  desirable  to  do  that  at  the  Mlnuteman  site 
where  we  could  undertake  some  testing  and 
do  the  things  necessary  to  get  the  system 
checked  out.  So  we  selected  these  two  initial 
sites  really  on  that  basis  and  I  am  convinced 
that  by  doing  that,  it  Is  going  to  help  our 
time  scale  so  that  if  we  do  want  to  go  ahead, 
this  will  help  us  do  so. 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  go  ahead  with 
Washington  no  matter  how  the  arms  talks 
go? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  a  decision  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  make. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  time  Is 
tj»«fe  for  making  a  command  decision  on 
launching  an  anti-balUstlc  missile  once  an 
attack  has  been  determined?  Does  this  have 
to  be  done  by  a  computer  or  Is  It  actually 
done  by  authorities  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Packard.  Well,  this  Is  not  done  by  a 
computer.  I  can't  describe  to  you  the  details 
of  how  the  decision  Is  made,  but  a  decision 
has  to  be  made.  In  fact,  the  system  is  designed 
so  that  11  won't  keep  going  unless  somebody 
keeps  telling  it  to  go. 

Question.  How  much  time  Is  Involved? 

Mr.  Packard.  Johnny?  Twenty  minutes? 

Mr.  Poster.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
attack.  For  attacks  from  the  Soviet  Union  It 
could  be  as  long  as  20  minutes.  For  attacks 
off  of  our  coast.  It  would  be  only  a  lew 
minutes. 

Question.  Mr.  Packard,  looking  at  1973, 
if  we  drew  foot  prints  on  this  current  chart 
as  they  did  on  the  Johnson  proposal,  would 
there  really  be  very  much  difference  between 
their  extension  Into  the  1973  period  and  your 
extension  into  It? 

Mr.  Packard.  Do  you  mean  if  you  look  at 
the  footprints  of  the  area  defense? 

Question.   That   Is  right. 

Mr.  Packard.  No. 

Question.  Is  the  only  difference  the  pri- 
ority to  which  we  are  now  assigning  the  first 
two  sites? 

Mr.  Packard.  No.  There  is  a  very  significant 
difference.  I  have  already  mentioned  mid  that 
is.  we  have  decided  we  cannot  protect  our 
cities  and  we  do  not  provide  a  b.ise  for  build- 
ing up  a  thick  system.  The  area  defense  will 
be  very  similar  and  provide  complete  cover- 
age. 

Question.  'Win  it  provide  the  same  sort  of 
area  defense  which  was  envisioned  by  Mr. 
McNamara  in  September  1967? 

Mr.  Packard.  But  only  the  area  defense. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean 
there  will  be  as  much  life  saving  capability 
in  this  one  against  China  as  there  was  m  the 
other  one?  Do  the  figures  still  hold? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  think  the  life  saving  capa- 
bility will  be  comparable.  You  will  recall 
that  in  the  previous  system,  it  was  antici- 
pated that  in  a  given  attack  There  might  be 
10  million  lives  lost  without  the  system  and 
maybe  one  million  or  none  with  the  system. 
I  must  say  I  find  it  a  little  hard  to  consider 
these  numbers  very  accurate.  They  are  a 
little  speculative.  But  the  same  area  defense 
capability  will  be  provided  in  thi.>  system. 
I  think  our  capability  is  similar. 

Question.  I  was  wondering  why  you  keep 
emphasizing  that  there  is  no  city  protection. 
Are  you  simply  trying  to  tell  us  that  this  Is 
not  going  to  be  expanded  later  to  a  thick 
system?  Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  say 
to  us? 

Mr.  Packard.  Well.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 
I  think,  that  with  the  present  day  lechnol- 
ogj-,  it  IS  not  possible  to  provide  a  complete 
defense  of  our  cities.  I  think  the  President 
described  it  rather  well  this  morning.  If  you 
want  to  completely  protect  the  cities  or  to 
protect  your  cities  in  any  useful  way.  you 
have  to  provide  a  high  level  of  protection. 
You  can't — preventing  50  percent  of  the  mis- 
siles coming  Into  your  cities  is  absolutely 
useless,  because  they  can  completely  destroy 
them. 

Question.  Was  that  not  Implicit  In  the 
original  Sentinel? 
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Mr  Packa«d  It  may  nave  been.  I  can't  go 
back  and  determine  the  reasoning  in  the 
orlglna;  Sentinel 

Qrieatlnn  Mr  Secretary  we  ar«  all  aware 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  ')f  Staff  are  on  record 
with  Plan  A  and  Plan  B  Plan  A  wm  Uy  pro- 
tect 23  cities  and  Plan  B  was  U)  protect  50 
cities  S<i  doesn't  your  decision  today  repre- 
sent a  reversal  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 
Mr  Packakd  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as 
I  indlcat-ed.  concur  in  the  recomniendatlona 
to  the  President 

Question  Mr  Secretary  would  you  expand 
on  the  Presidential  role  In  thla?  Does  he  ac- 
tually push  the  button  or  Isn't  there  enough 
time   for  him   to  acf? 

Mr  P^^K\RD  I  rhlnlc  thaf-i  a  matter  that 
I  \Tn  n.'f  privileged  to  talk  about 

Questl'in  Could  you  say  that  he  will  have 
a  nn.ii  say  what  goee  into  the  computers  or  la 
there  a  way  that  he  can  approve  of  talcing 
this  action  or  launching  them? 

Mr  Packard  The  President  haa  tci  make 
the  flr.al  decision  aa  to  when  a  nviclear  at- 
tack   is   necessary      ^f   any   kind 

Q'lestl'.n  Mr  Packard  to  what  extent  Is 
there  iny  delay  In  the  Initial  operating  ca- 
pability here  aa  opposed  to  the  Sentinel  pl&n 
that  yotl  considered  when  you  went  Into  the 
review "»  ' 

Mr  Packard  There  will  be  some  delay  If 
you  li>ik  at  the  schedule  that  waa  In  the 
original  Sentinel  plaj:  when  It  waa  prop<3«e<l 
a  year  ago  you  will  And  some  figures  of  the 
estimated  date  of  deployment 

Questiin  Cuuld  you  mention  those  so  that 
we  will  be  able  t<i  compare? 

Mr  P\cK.AiU)  It  was  1963 — We  c&n  i?et  the 
ngiire  fir  you  If  you  wish  As  a  result  of 
the  decision  that  has  gone  along  on  the  last 
fe^  munths,  the  fact  ot  the  hold  up  on  sltee 
and  3o  r  rth.  there  has.  In  fict.  been  some 
delay  put  mto  the  original  Sentinel  plan. 
90  that  If  we  went  aJ'^ead  with  the  original 
Sentinel  plan  today  It  would  be  delayed 
somewhat  beyond,  pushed  somewhat  beyond 
the  dates  that  were  predicted  at  the  time  It 
wad  auth.  rlzed 

If  we  •on.pafe  what  we  could  do  with  the 
Sentinel  today  with  this  present  plan,  we 
are  somewhat  In  the  neighborhood  of  one 
year  further  out.  9  months  further  out.  and 
again  I  hesitate  to  be  speclflc  jn  this  be- 
cai.;se  .-ifter  ooklxig  at  It  I  concluded  that 
me  of  the  key  factors  La  to  get  a  system  to- 
gether and  get  aJL;  the  shakedown  done  I 
think  that  m  fact  will  have  some  bearing  on 
when  It  13  .u-tually  deployed. 

Question  Mr  Packard.  It  stlU  Is  not  clear 
whether  or  nut  you  are  forecloeiag  a  thick 
system  or  not  Ifou  suggested  In  one  place 
you  were  but  In  the  others  you  are  going 
to  acquire  nher  ^Itea  and  add  sites  to  pro- 
tect population  If  necessary  Does  that  not 
lend   you   tii   a   thick  system  situation' 

Mr  Packard.  No.  No.  because  In  order  to 
have  a  thick  system  you  have  to  Include 
Sprints  c;  «e  enough  to  the  cities  so  that 
they  can  protect  the  cities 
We  are  not  including  that  capability 
Question  Mr  Secretary,  since  we  have 
oriented  the  system  against  Russia  now  as 
well  as  Red  China  m  the  original  conception. 
I  am  at  a  disadvantage  because  I  don  t  have 
hearings  with  me.  but  I  believe  that  Dr 
Poster  has  testified  previously  to  Congress 
that  for  a  little  more  money  the  Russian  of- 
fenae  can  always  beat  whatever  amoont  Jt 
money  we  put  In  the  defense  and  it  Is  a  los- 
ing battle,  that  the  offense  can  always,  by 
adding  penetration  aids,  overpower  the  de- 
fense 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr  Poster  or  you 
Mr  Pack.ard  No.  I  believe  I  would  prefer 
to  answer  that  queetlon  I've  looked  at  that 
very  carefully  The  situation  Is  that  :f  you 
are  trying  to  protect  your  cities,  the  Soviets 
can  do  this  with  a  large  number  of  small 
warheads,  ta  I  have  already  indicated  It  dcjes 
not  take  a  very  large  warhead  to  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  on  a  soft  target,  like  a 
city.  Therefore,  IX  you  an  deploying  t-hi)f  in 
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a  way  in  which  you  protect  your  cities  agalnat 

a  Sf)vlet  attack.  If  you  get  90  percent  of  the 
missiles  coming  In.  ten  times  more  and  you 
are  right   back   where  you  were 

Question  I  am  id. king  ab<jut  penetration 
aids  outside  the  atnionphere  where  you  don't 
have  '.he  almoapherp  U)  discriminate  them 
You  have  t,i  discriminate  with  your  radar 
be'ween    HXX)  decoys 

Mr  Packard  Ui  any  cane,  the  arguments 
are  that  If  you  tried  to  deploy  a  system  of 
this  technology  t*)  protect  against  attucks  on 
your  clUee.  it  is  very  difflcult  to  do  that 

But  If  you  U5e  thui  capability  Uj  protect 
your  land  based  missiles,  you  do  a  very  good 
Job  If  you  save  only  half  of  your  missiles 
That  Is  really  the  answer 
Question  Sir.  could  y<iu  tell  us.  please, 
taking  into  consideration  what  you  have 
Just  <ald  could  you  please  give  us  your  hy- 
pt)thesls  on  what  would  he  the  number  of 
lives  saved.  If  any.  In  the  Washington  area 
whli-h  wijtild  be  In  the  national  command 
controP 

-Mr  Pm  KARD  Well  I  think  I  would  rather 
a  <t  make  estimates  m  that 

Question    Mr    Packard,  how   was  the  Idea 

'f  ':he  superhardenliK 

WuestlMii  We  cant  hear  the  question. 
Mr  Pai  karo  I  will  repeat  It  The  question 
!i  w!iy  Wouldn't  stiperhardenliit;  protect  your 
Mlnuteman  Just  as  well  as  an  active  system? 
I  think  It  might  be  u.seful  for  me  to  go 
tl-irough  the  situation  on  that  You  can 
harden  your  sites  ai;alnst  a  certain  size  war- 
head and  indeed  If  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet 
warheads  is  a  small  fraction  ot  a  mile,  but 
they  are  verv  heavy  warheads.  If  they  get 
no  i-loBer  say  than  a  half  mile.  I  cant  give 
you  these  hgures  exactly,  you  have  some 
protection 

But  If  they  can  find  ways  to  further  In- 
crease their  accuracy,  there  Is  no  extent  of 
hardening  that  Is  possible  to  protect  our 
missile  sites  So  the  simple  proposition  Is 
that  If  the  Soviets  were  able  to  produce 
very  accurate  misislles.  hardened  sites  "*-ould 
not  provide  pnnectlon  In  that  case,  the 
active  defense  might  turn  out  to  be  the  only 
protection  you  had  and  ihat  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  think  there  Is  an  Important 
ingredient  There  are  all  sorts  of  alterna- 
tives, but  this  provides  added  protection  for 
our  Mlnuieman  capabilities 

Que8tU)n  Mr  Secretary.  In  his  discussion 
thLs  morning  the  President  said  that  the  PY 
'70  defense  budkjet  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  would  be  cut  by  42  5  billion  What 
are  the  other  areas  besides  ICBM'' 

Mr  P\cKABD  I  can  t  comment  on  the  de- 
fense budget  It  hasn't  even  gone  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  vet.  and  we  have 
some  .)ther  things  It  Is  probably  a  little  too 
early  to  predict  exactly  what  the  Budget's 
<oing  to  be 

Question.  On  the  Sentinel  thing,  on  your 
map  of  the  modified  Sentinel,  you  say  In  the 
corner  that  all  sites  have  Sprint  and  Spartan 
coverage  How  can  you  achieve  this  for  the 
Florida-Georgia  area,  especially  In  the  case 
of  Sprints  from  sites  la  .North  Dakota' 

Mr  Packard.  You  don  t  u.se  your  Sprints 
up  m  North  Dakota  to  protect  Georgia.  You 
use  the  Sprints  In  Georgia  to  protect  areas  In 
Georgia 

Question.  But  It  says  all  sites  have  Sprint 
lud  spartan  coverage' 

Question  .\nct  you  also  said  you  have  to 
<et  money  to  purchase  the  sites? 

.Mr  Packard  ,At  every  site  we  locate  .Sprint 
and  Spartan  ml&slles  Therefore,  those  Sprint 
and  Spartan  missiles  protect  the  sites  and 
the  -ireas  around  them,  the  bomber  bases  or 
missile  sites,  or  whatever  they  are  So  every 
site  has  both  Sprints  and  Spartans  located 
on  It. 

Queetion.  Mr.  Sscretary.  do  you  think  th« 
Johoaon  Admlniatrmtlon  made  a  aerlo\ia  mls- 
'ake  placing  the  malor  emphasis  on  the 
people-saving  capability  of  the  Sentinel 
system  rather  than  putting  prime  focus  on 
ihe  defense  of  military  bases  like  you  have? 
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Mr  Packabd.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a 
judgment  on  the  Johnson  Administration  As 
I  pointed  out.  there  have  been  cKanges  In 
the  threat  I  think  they  did  not  feel  at  the 
time  that  the  Soviets  were  going  ahead  with 
the  deployment  of  their  large  warhean 
ml.sslles  We  know  they  are  now  So  there  are 
some  changes  In  the  threat  between  the  Time 
'he  John.son  decision  was  made  and  the  time 
we  are  maklni?  this  recommendation  I  think 
•he  recommendation  we  are  making  Is  ap- 
propriate In  consideration  of  the  threats 
we  now  see 

Question  Mr  .Secretary  vou  said  that  It  Is 
not  possible  under  the  current  state  of  the 
art  to  defend  the  cities.  Is  the  research  and 
development  program  (>f  the  PenUtgon  now 
going  ahead  to  .see  If  It  Is  po.s.slble  In  the  fu- 
ture to  develop  a  system  that  could  defend 
t.he    citle.<;  ' 

Mr  Packard  Well,  the  re.-earch  and  devel- 
opment program  of  the  Pentagon  Includes  a 
very  'wide  range  of  things.  Including  research 
and  development  of  other  ways  to  protect 
the  country  against  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war 

We  are  hoping  that  possibly  you  can  And 
such  a  capability,  but  I  don't  see  that  as 
being  possible  today  m  the  present  tech- 
nology 

Question  In  other  words.  It  Is  not  alto- 
K'ether  Impossible  that  ultimately  we  will 
have  a  thick  system  If  vou  can  find  a  wav 
to  do  It? 

Mr  P.ACKARD  When  you  are  talking  about 
scientific  things.  I  hesitate  to  say  anything 
Is  impossible  The  next  lime  you  look  at  It, 
somet>xly  has  come  up  with  a  way  of  doln? 
It  It  Is  a  very  difflcult  Job  to  be  done  because 
you  have  got  to  provide  very  good  protection. 
If  you  want  to  protect  your  cities 

Question     Mr    Secretary,   when   could   you 
get  all  these  12  Into  operation.  If  necessary  ' 
Mr    Packard.  The   total   deployment   here 
will   be  a  little  bit   after  the  mid  70's. 

Question  Sir.  on  the  blackout  problem 
which  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Bethe  and 
others,  what  confidence  do  you  have  In  the 
ability  of  the  system  to  deal  with  an  elec- 
tronic blackout  caused  by  nuclear  explosions  ' 
Mr  Packard  Needless  to  say  I  have  looked 
at  that  problem  The  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
warhead  high  above  the  atmosphere  gen- 
erates a  concentrated  Ionization  that  can  in- 
terfere with  the  ability  of  radars  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  have  looked  at  that  care- 
fully, and  I  believe  that  for  the  use  of  the 
system  to  protect  our  Mlnuteman  bases,  with 
the  deployment  we  have,  we  wUl  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  that  blackout  problem. 
Question.  Mr,  Secretary,  looking  at  this 
and  the  map  that  we  used  to  have  of  the 
Sentinel  system,  I  Just  can't  Imagine  how 
your  footprints  are  going  to  cover  the  whole 
country  for  area  protection  against  the  Chi- 
nese Can  you  make  circles  with  your  finger 
or  something? 

Mr.  Packakd.  There  Is  a  small  protection 
down  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  country 
where  the  overlap  Is  going  tc  be  very,  very 
light.  You  also  have  to  remember  that  in 
drawing  those  circles  you  are  talking  about 
an  80  percent  probability  of  kill  or  50  percent 
By  having  fewer  site*  the  protection  Is  a 
little  bit  lighter  but  it  covers  the  whole 
country. 

Question  Mr.  Secretary,  this  morning  in 
the  President's  statement,  he  said.  In  disclos- 
ing the  options  open  to  him,  that  he  had 
ruled  out  the  course  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  sea  and  land  based  missiles  and 
bomoers. 

Is  the  thinking  in  the  Administration  that 
there  will  be  a  freeze  on  bombers  and  mis- 
siles, sea  and  land  based,  similar  to  the 
freeze  In  the  last  AdmlnlstraUon?  And  did 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  go  along  with  the 
Idea  of  limiting  It  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Packaxd.  Again  It  U  difficult  for  me  to 
project  what  the  last  Administration's  posi- 
tion and  thinking  was  on  It.  But  we  have  a 
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very  adequate  deterrent  capability  right  now. 
We  have  a  good,  strong  land  based  mUsUe 
force  We  have  a  very  capable  Polaris  system. 
We  have  a  very  capable  manned  bomber  sys- 
tem. I  think  if  we  could  have  assurance  that 
the  .Soviets  would  agree  to  something  along 
the  present  level,  this  would  provide  a  very 
stable  situation  Thii  program  we  have  Is 
designed  not  to  enlarge  the  system  but  to 
protect  the  system 

Question.  Where  is  the  security  gap  then, 
sir? 

Mr  Packard  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  talked 
about  that 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  ask  you  a 
question?  Is  It  safe  to  say  that  Lf  Sentinel 
Is  ever  actually  used,  you'd  also  want  to 
clear  the  Mlnuteman?  Therefore,  when  Sen- 
tinel was  actually  flred.  the  Mlnuteman 
would  be  cleared  of  the  silos  and  we  would 
take  offensive  action  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  a  decision  that  would 
have  to  be  made  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a 
nuclear  situation  you  have  to  have  control 
of  both  your  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
One  of  the  things  that  Is  helpful  to  have 
the  first  Installations  at  these  Mlnuteman 
sites  Is  so  that  we  can  work  out  those  com- 
mand control  relationships  that  are  going  to 
be  Important. 

Question  Is  this  to  say,  Mr  Secretary,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  small-scale  nu- 
clear strike  without  retaliation? 

Mr  Packard.  I  can't  answer  that.  That  Is 
not  my  decision 

The  Press  Thank  you. 


BUCK  JONES'  COURAGE 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  •written  about 
the  60-year-old  father  of  11  who  mirac- 
ulously sur\'ived  a  mine  cave-in  at  Lark, 
Utah,  just  a  few  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  After  spending  8  days  surrounded 
by  rock,  some  300  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  20,000  feet  into  the  tun- 
nel, William  Vernon  Jones  was  rescued. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March 
13,  1969,  editorialized  on  the  indomi- 
table human  spirit  exemplified  by  this 
Utah  coal  miner.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Buck  Jonis'  Courage 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  rescue  of  William  V.  (Buck)  Jones  after 
8  days  trapped  In  a  Utah  mine  was  his  strong 
:plrlt  throughout  the  ordeal.  Por  the  first 
! '  2  days  he  could  communicate  with  no  one. 
He  was  caught  In  a  closet-sized  space  by  a 
-5-foot  thick  slide  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel 
4'.;  miles  from  the  mine  entrance. 

■  Id  never  got  out  If  the  Lord  hadn't  had 
Ms  arms  around  me,"  he  explained  when 
iirought  to  the  surface  by  his  fellow  miners. 

His  words  echoed  those  of  the  Psalmist  who 
also  found  real  comfort  and  security  In  an 
■  iwareness  of  God's  nearness:  "Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
irom  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  are  there:  If  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold,  thou  are  there.  IX  I  take  the 
•Alngs  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  In  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea:  even  there  shall  thy 
!;and  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
:ne." 

There  Is  always  a  widespread  emotional  In- 

■•  olvement  during  the  long  days  and  hours 

:   an  uncertain  rescue  attempt.  Many  who 
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followed  the  reports  of  the  rescue  mission 
were  buoyed  by  the  miner's  calm  and  courage 
Utah  Gov.  Calvin  Rampton  put  It  beet 
when  he  said.  "It  makes  you  proud  of  the 
resiliency  of  the  human  spirit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  spending  a  week  in 
a  Salt  Lake  City  hospital,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  Mr.  Jones  is  back  on  his  feet 
and  reports  that  he  wants  to  get  back 
to  work  in  the  mines. 


GENERAL  CLARKE  ADDRESSES 
ARKANSAS  BASIN  MEETING 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Ba- 
sin Development  Association  in  Tulsa, 
where  the  principal  speaker  was  Maj. 
Gren.  Frederick  J.  Clarke,  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S,  Army  Engineers. 

General's  Clarke's  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion was  a  thoughtful,  penetrating 
analysis  of  this  Nation's  eflforts,  achieve- 
ments, and  needs  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
source development.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  appear  in  the  Record,  and  I  feel  sure 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  will  be  as 
impressed  as  I  am  with  the  size  of  the 
job  we  have  to  do  in  this  field  and  the 
vast  benefits  we  will  realize  when  the  job 
is  done. 

The  speech  follows : 
Remarks  by  Maj.  Gen.  F'rederick  J.  Clarke, 
Deputy   Chief   of   Engineers.   U.S.    Army, 
Before  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development 
Association,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  March  14,  1969 
It  is  good  to  have  so  warm  a  welcome  back 
to   your   Valley.   Although    this    Is    only    my 
second  visit  with   you.  I  have  followed   the 
progress  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  project  with 
close  attention,  and  I  assure  you  of  my  con- 
tinued  strong   and   constructive   Interest   in 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  great  promise  during 
the  coming  years.  Considering  the  showing 
made  so  far,  and  projections  for  the  future — 
and  the  sustained  drive  you  are  putting  be- 
hind It — I  feel  sure  that  the  project  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  success  stories 
In  the  history  of  water  resources  development 
In  this  country. 

The  coming  years  of  our  national  growth 
are  sure  to  present  challenges  many  havent 
fully  realized.  The  Impact  of  population 
growth  and  resulting  urban  pressures  and 
social  problems  are  now  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Solutions  have  not  yet  materialized.  These 
challenges  have  ^>eclal  relevance  In  the  field 
of  water  resources  conservation  and  manage- 
ment because  the  availability  of  adequate 
good  water  and  related  benefits  will  be 
fundamental  to  the  acceptable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  400  million  Americans  expected 
to  be  on  our  census  rolls  fifty  years  hence — 
twice  the  population  of  the  United  States 
today.  Such  tremendous  Increase  in  num- 
bers could  have  disastrous  consequences 
unless  we  think  and  plan  wisely  now  along 
every  line  and  In  every  part  of  our  country 
to  provide  all  the  social  benefits  which  can 
be  derived  from  our  water  resources.  Thla 
is  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  our  people  live 
in  large  cities  today,  and  every  year  millions 
more  are  pouring  Into  them  seeking  Jobe 
and  advantages  they  cannot  find  elsewhere. 
Too  often  they  cannot  find  what  they  seek 
In  the  city,  and  their  frustration  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  social  unrest  and  up- 
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heaval.  It  Is  also  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult in  fast-growing  metropolitan  complexes 
to  furnish  many  essential  services,  notably  of 
concern  to  us  to  supply  sufficient  good  water 
to  meet  basic  requirements. 

Substantial  acceleration  of  water  resources 
development  on  a  regional  basis  Is  a  must  In 
most  parts  of  our  country  If  rapidly  rising 
urban  water  demands  are  to  be  satisfied.  But 
even  more  Important  in  the  long  run,  far- 
sighted  development  programs  can  help  to 
slow — perhaps.  In  time,  even  to  reverse — the 
population  drift  toward  the  megalopoll  we 
conceive  today.  Through  such  programs, 
meshed  with  the  many  others  being  under- 
taken at  various  levels  of  government  to 
achieve  social  betterment,  increased  oppor- 
tunities can  be  created  for  a  fully  satisfying 
life  outside  of  present  urban  areas. 

New  vigor  can  be  breathed  Into  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  and  new  self-sustaining 
communities  can  be  created.  afTordlne  young 
people  a  real  chance  to  apply  their  Initiative, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  building  of 
successful  careers  in  challenging  but  less 
crowded  surroundings 

The  Arkansas  Basin  project  furnishes  a 
fine  example  of  what  I'm  talking  about  It 
Is  already  giving  j>owerful  Impetus  to  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  Valley.  When 
your  new  waterway  becomes  a  going  concern 
throughout  its  entire  length — when  the  full 
range  of  benefits  becomes  available,  the 
project  win  have  a  continually  accelerating 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  entire 
basin.  This  new  area  of  golden  opportunity 
fostered  by  the  expansion  of  basic  and  col- 
lateral industry,  and  by  the  growth  of  com- 
munities and  the  commercial  enterprise 
necessarj-  to  support  them,  will  provide  social 
benefits  far  beyond  the  more  narrowly  de- 
fined benefit  cost  ratios  on  which  we  Justify 
projects  today. 

Senator  Mundt  stated  recently  in  the  Sen- 
ate that:  "Our  failure  to  Include  among  the 
benefits  derived  from  projects  many  of  the 
actual  and  potential  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  such  Improvements  has  tended  to  mag- 
nify our  problems  and  to  cause  the  rejection 
or  delay  of  many  projects  of  vast  importance 
to  America's  future." 

There  is  much  apprehension  thit  in  many 
cases  urgently  needed  development  may  be 
blocked,  or  at  best  severely  restricted,  by  the 
new  and  considerably  higher  discount  rate 
recently  established  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  for  the  computation  of  benefits  and 
costs.  Continued  use  of  the  present  criteria 
will  make  It  more  difflcult  to  justify  all  the 
new  development  which  will  be  necessary  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  the  retarding  effect  of 
the  higher  discount  rate  could  be  offset  to 
a  large  degree  by  a  broader  approach  to  the 
identification  and  evaluation  of  the  total 
benefits  which  water  resources  development 
provide. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  could  really  believe 
that  the  benefit  estimates  used  in  the  justi- 
fication of  any  project  truly  reflect  the  actual 
value  of  Its  contribution  to  the  national  good 
Up  to  now.  projects  have  been  Justified  large- 
ly on  the  basis  of  primary  benefits  creditable 
to  the  national  account — generally  such 
"hard"  items  as  the  savings  that  will  be  ef- 
fected in  transportation  costs,  the  market 
value  of  power  which  will  be  produced,  and 
the  amount  of  structural  flood  damages 
which  will  be  prevented. 

What  are  considered  secondary  benefits — 
additional  and  real  contributions  to  national 
development — have  generally  been  ignored  in 
the  calculation.  Nevertheless,  these  addi- 
tional benefits  sometimes  in  the  long  run 
make  far  more  valuable  contributions  to  na- 
tional development  and  other  objectives  than 
the  primary  benefits. 

Consider  our  waterways  in  this  context 
The  primary  commeiclal  transportation  and 
related  benefits  of  a  waterway  are  merely 
the  seed  from  which  tremendous  economic 
values  grow   and   multiply   year  after  year. 
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Juat  since  1953.  the  advantages  waterways 
provide  have  attracted  to  their  banks  well 
over  USa  billion  worth  of  new  industrial 
plant  Alread7  you  have  announced  plans 
for  (400  million  of  new  plants  along  the 
Arkansas.  Part  of  the  soaring  payrolls,  ris- 
ing bank  balances,  broadening  tax  bases, 
and  other  results  of  such  economic  expan- 
sion surely  should  be  given  appropriate  con- 
sideration In  benefit  cost  analysis  as  addi- 
tional credits  both  to  expanded  national 
growth  and  regional  development.  Similarly, 
not  only  the  market  value  of  power  but  its 
effect  in  the  building  and  strengthening  of 
a  regional  economy  should  enter  directly 
into  b  c  c-alculatlons.  The  real  benefits  of 
flood  control  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
prevention  of  calculable  artructural  and  sim- 
ilar damage,  which  is  the  practical  basis  for 
evaluation  Por  example,  projects  also  prevent 
very  serious  economic  losses  such  as  those 
resulting  from  pay  and  production  stop- 
pjiges.  But.  above  all.  of  course,  they  help 
Ui  prevent  >?reat  loss  of  life  and  tremendous 
human  suffering,  benefits  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  measurement  by  any  formula  so 
far  devised,  but  which  ought  to  be  taken 
Into  full  and  ettectlve  consideration  I  might 
also  p«rnt  out  that  long  experience  has 
pfoved  fWecasts  of  the  dollar  value  of  flood 
damiige  prevention  even  under  the  primary 
benefit  criteria  are  often  far  too  conserva- 
tive 

In  manv  inauinces.  as  you  know  the  entire 
cost  of  a  flood  control  project  has  been  re- 
covered. '  so  ro  speak  by  Its  prevention  of 
losses  on  a  •nngle  occasion  Overall,  our  flood 
control  program  has  prevented  damages  of 
more  than  *3  30  for  every  dollar  invested  In 
It 

The  social  benefits  I  referred  to  earlier — 
the  contribution  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment to  the  relief  of  urban  pressures  through 
the  dispersion  of  population  and  creation  of 
new  environments  for  a  satisfying  life  out- 
side the  great  cities — these  certainly  =;hould 
have  meaningful  reflection  In  the  justifica- 
tion of  future  projects  wherever  appropriate 
So  should  contribution  to  the  inspirational 
values  associated  with  the  conservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  natural  environment 
Only  a  part  of  the  tremendous  recreational 
potential  of  our  projects  can  be  included  In 
the  benefit  cost  ratio  under  present  author- 
ities. All  of  It  should  be.  Likewise,  the  value 
of  the  contributions  of  development  to  the 
enhancement  of  water  quality  should  be  ade- 
quately represented 

In  the  case  of  tangible  secondarv  benefits 
such  as  Industrial  and  related  expansion,  it  is 
not  too  difficult  to  make  tolerable  forecasts 
However,  the  evaluation  of  Intangibles — the 
saving  of  life  and  the  prevention  of  human 
suffering,  the  social  benefits  of  population 
dispersal,  the  conservation  of  natural  values, 
the  enhancement  of  water  quallty--pre3ent  a 
real  challenge  to  the  imagination  and  the 
vision  of  everybody  concerned,  for  as  yet  we 
possess  no  virdsticks  bv  which  5uqh  benefits 
can  be  measured  But  I  am  sure  that  if  In- 
formed and  capable  people  In  all  areas  who 
are  vltallv  interested  m  an  ongoing  program 
of  water  res  >urce8  development,  such  'S  the 
members  of  this  Influential  and  farsighted 
Association,  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  we 
can  come  up  with  some  workable  answers 
3ome  more  flexible  device,  one  more  re- 
sponsive to  throwing  and  changing  needs  than 
the  benefit  cost  ratio  as  we  know  it  today. 
Is  required  to  arrive  at  the  tnae  value  of  a 
project  In  the  light  of  our  overall  national 
objectives 

The  Arkansas  Basin  Project  for  many  rea- 
sons is  the  best  laboratory  we  have  ever  had 
for  the  clinical  observation  of  a  major  project 
through  all  stages  of  Its  development  and  on 
through  the  years  of  the  fulfillment  >'f  its 
purp>ose  We  are  going  to  learn  many  lessons 
from  Its  performance  which  will  be  if  im- 
measurable future  value  to  our  whole  coun- 
try  In   determining   where   we   are  going   in 
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the  field  of  water  resources  development,  and 
how  we  are  going  to  get  there  I  don't  need 
to  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  assur*  the 
fullest  success  of  this  project  However.  I  do 
ask  that  you  insure  a  broad  appreciation  of 
the  full  range  of  .social  benefits  which  water 
resource  development  provides  It  will  help 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  future 
Thank  you 
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A   CASE  AGAINST   THE   UNO 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOt;iSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  people  feel  it  is 
time  for  a  walkout  on  that  instruinent 
of  global  subversion — the  UNO.  Korea, 
Vietnam.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Ti- 
bet, Germany,  Palestine,  the  Congo. 
Katanga,  and  a  myriad  of  other  reasons 
demand  it 

A  most  interesting  analytical  comment 
on  the  U  N.  appeared  in  the  South  Africa 
Observer  for  December  1968.  I  include 
this  comment  of  Mr.  S.  E.  D  Brown  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
Instrument   or    Globai,    SnevrasiON     Tims 

roR  SoiTTH  Africa  To  Walk  Out  or  UNrrED 

Nations 

The  United  Nations'  vote  on  November  19 
approving  the  text  of  the  proposed  interna- 
tional convention  on  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity —which  blandly  Included 
the  policy  of  apartheid  In  its  category  of 
crimes — was  another  example  of  the  debased 
standards  reached  by  this  criminal  and  com- 
munist-orientated organisation 

This  again  raises  the  question:  Does  It 
serve  any  purpose  for  South  Africa  to  con- 
tinue lis  membership  of  this  much-vaunted 
organisation  of  "international  peace  and  se- 
curity"' 

Supporters  of  continued  membership  arg\ie 
that  It  Is  m  South  Africa's  interest  to  re- 
main a  member,  because  It  affords  our  dele- 
gations the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  at- 
tacks made  on  us  However,  since  the  flrst 
session  of  the  General  .Assembly  in  1946  South 
.Africa  has  been  continually  attacked,  in- 
sulted and  reviled.  These  attacks  have  been 
replied  to  and  our  policies  have  been  ex- 
plained, but  our  enemies  have  never  taken 
any  notice  of  our  explanations. 

In  any  case,  during  the  past  five  sessions. 
the  Black  members  have  staged  regular  walk- 
outs when  the  South  African  delegate  has 
taken  the  rostrum. 

financial  srasEN 

There  is  also  the  financial  burden  on  South 
.Africa  Over  the  past  22  years,  this  cost  has 
amounted  to  approximately  R14-mllllou. 
Participation  in  the  Korean  War  cost  South 
Africa  another  R6-mllllon.  apart  from  the 
loss  of  life  It  entailed 

In  view  of  these  facts.  In  view  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  organisation  against  Rhodesia 
and  Portugal,  and  In  view  of  Its  sustained 
hostility  and  threats  against  South  Africa.  It 
Is  our  considered  opinion  that  it  serves  no 
purjKise  whatever  for  South  Africa  to  re- 
main a  member  of  this  organisation 

REVOLtrriONART    GOALS 

The  tragic  truth  to  be  faced  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  today  functions  with  an  en- 
tire lack  of  system,  rule  and  principle  In 
giving  Its  rulings;  aod  Its  disregard  of  Its 
own  Charter  to  suit  Its  subversive,  revolu- 
tionary ends  has  become  standard   practice 

It  Is  now  wallowing  in  double-dealing, 
double-standards   and   blatant   hypocrisy  so 


deep,  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  South 
Africa  and  every  other  self-reapectlng  na- 
tion— white,  black,  yellow  or  brown — to  turn 
the  searchlight  on  the  organisation  and  on 
Its  origins,  goals,  and  revolutionary  activities. 

CHRISTtANlTT    NOT   lUKTIONXD 

The  United  Nations  was  engendered  by  the 
American  people  and  the  West  In  an  honest 
and  fervent  desire  for  unlveraal  peace.  It  was 
proclaimed  from  most  pulpits  as  more  or  less 
of  a  going  concern,  and  almost  as  a  panacea 
for  the  reign  of  Oodlinees  and  Christian  liv- 
ing. 

Tet  Ood  and  Christianity  are  not  even 
mentioned  In  Its  Constitution! 

This  omission  was  not  accidental.  It  was 
planned  that  way,  to  suit  the  atheists  of 
Moscow  and  the  traitors  and  enemies  of 
Western  civilisation. 

CROSS  DECEPTION 

When  the  U.N.  Charter  was  flrst  presented 
to  the  nations  of  the  world,  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  Article  2,  Sub-paragraph  7,  which 
states- 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter, 
vene  \n  matters  ichich  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shaV 
require  the  members  to  submit  such  matters 
to  settlement  under  the  present  charter." 

But  this  has  proved  to  be  a  gross  decep- 
tion, as  South  Africa  and  other  small  coun- 
tries have  learned  to  their  cost. 

This  fundamental  provision  In  the  Charter 
has  been  completely,  constantly  and  delib- 
erately Ignored  over  the  past  22  years;  and 
every  organisation  commission,  and  covenant 
flowing  out  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
has  been  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interven- 
ing in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  member 
nations 

The  U.N  Charter  of  1968  Is  no^  the  same 
Charter  that  was  drafted  In  San  Francisco  in 
1945.  and  It  will  continue  to  be  amended,  step 
by  .step,  to  conform  finally  with  the  hidden 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  world  planners  and 
subverters. 

COULECnVIST    ONZ-WORLD    STATE 

Regardless  of  Its  widely  advertised  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  "International  peace  and 
security"  by  preventing  wars,  the  goal  of  the 
UN.  Is  a  one-world  collectlvlst  state. 

But  before  this  can  be  achieved  It  is  neces- 
sarv  for  people's  minds  to  be  conditioned  r. 
accept  the  new  order  which  Julian  Huxlev 
described  as  "a  single  world  culture,  with  its 
own  philosophy  and  background  of  ideas,  and 
with  its  cncn  broad  purposes." 

In  bringing  about  this  new  order  It  is  nec- 
essary to  destroy  racial  Integrity  and  na- 
tional sovereignties,  and  to  advocate  and 
promote  widespread  miscegenation.  And  in 
this.  Unesco  closely  follows  the  Communist 
line. 

This  Is  the  task  assigned  to  Unesco.  many 
of  whose  major  recommendations  will  pro- 
duce the  very  world  order  towards  which 
every  top  Communist  has  been  working  since 
the  days  of  Karl  Marx. 

BREAKING    DOWN    SOVEREIGNTT 

This  position  was  made  clear  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  US  Commission  for  Unesco 
on  September  23,  1946,  when  William  Benton 
stated:  "WV  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  lonn 
process  of  breaking  doum  the  walls  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  It  is  in  this  proces< 
Unesco  ran  be — and  indeed  must  be — the 
pioneer 

This  Idea  Is  carried  a  good  deal  further  In 
Chapter  Vin  of  "The  Synthesis  of  the  Com- 
munist Textbook  on  Psychopolltlcs"  which 
states:  "//  ti'e  could  effectively  kill  the  na- 
tional pride  and  patriotism  of  just  one  gen- 
eration we  have  won  that  country.  Therefore 
there  must  be  continual  propaganda  abroad 
to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  m 
general  and  the  teenager  in  particular." 
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In  short,  the  function  of  Unesco  Is  to  con- 
dition the  world  to  accept  the  total,  planned 
world-society  envisaged  by  the  Fabians, 
Lenin,  Trotsky  and  scores  of  other  revolu- 
tionaries— a  society  In  which  the  traditions, 
integrity,  and  sovereignties  ol  all  peoples  will 
have  been  destroyed^together  with  the 
Western  world  as  we  know  it. 

And  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  short  of  In- 
credible that  the  good  peoples  of  the  Western 
world  cannot  see  through  the  duplicity  and 
criminal  intrigue  that  permeates  the  U.N. 
Organisation  and  Its  special  agency,  Unesco. 

PRINCXI-AL    ARCHITECTS 

The  "Chicago  Tribune"  gave  a  revealing 
clue  to  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  wrote  on  July  11,  1945: 

"Our  government  sent  six  men  and  a 
woman  as  delegates  to  the  recent  conference 
at  San  Francisco,  but  when  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
want  to  find  out  what  is  in  the  treaty  they 
don't  ask  the  delegates.  The  questions  are 
directed  to  Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky,  a  Russian- 
bom  official  in  the  State  Department,  who  is 
the  man  who  knows  more  about  the  docu- 
ment than  anybody  else. 

"Mr.  Stettinius  headed  the  delegation,  pre- 
sided at  a  good  many  of  the  public  sessions, 
and  at  all  back-room  conferences.  The  hear- 
ings m  Washington  started,  appropriately 
enough,  with  a  lengthy  statement  read  by 
Mr  Stettinius.  but  apparently  written  by  Mr. 
Pasvolsky.  When  the  time  came  to  ask  ques- 
tions Mr.  Stettinius  gracefully  yielded  the 
center  of  the  stage  to  the  same  Mr.  Pasvolsky, 
who  knows  all  the  answers. 

"This  is  more  than  a  little  odd.  Mr.  Pasvol- 
skys  expertism  is  said  to  result  from  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty, 
but  that  was  quite  a  long  time  ago  and  his 
work  meanwhile  has  undergone  considerable 
modification.  Nobody  has  yet  explained  why 
the  department  entrusted  the  drafting  of  this 
document  to  a  foreign-bom  functionary, 
whose  training  has  been  in  economics  rather 
than  diplomacy.  It  is  even  more  curious  that 
the  natives  among  our  delegates,  two  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Senate  committee,  did  not 
assert  for  themselves  the  right  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

"The  diffidence — if  that  is  the  word  for  it — 
of  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr.  Vandenberg,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Stettinius  and  the  rest,  has 
given  the  country  the  impression  that  it  is 
really  Mr.  Pasvolsky's  treaty,  not  theirs;  that 
he  understands  it  and  they  don't;  that  men 
icith  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  foreign  af- 
fairs who  were  themselves  participants  in  the 
negotiations  have  only  an  incomplete  grasp 
of  the  content  and  purpose  of  this  intricate 
and  difficult  document.  They  were  at  San 
Francisco,  it  appears,  to  assist  him  rather 
than  he  to  assist  them. 

"At  any  rate,  as  matters  stand,  it  appears 
that  this  country  is  being  asked  to  approve  a 
treaty  which  only  one  man,  and  he  foreign- 
born,  fully  understands." 

Another  principal  architect  of  the  United 
Nations  was  Alger  Hiss — a  man  later  un- 
masked as  an  undercover  member  of  the  ac- 
tive Soviet  espionage  ring  In  Washington. 

Early  In  1944  Alger  Hiss  made  preliminary 
plans  for  setting  up  the  U.N.  Later  he  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
with  the  specific  task  of  handling  all  Ameri- 
can relations  with  the  U.N. 

In  September  1944  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  where 
he  had  a  shaping  hand  In  drawing  the  flrst 
blueprints  for  the  U.N.  And  In  1946  he  reached 
the  heights  when  he  was  made  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  In 
San  Francisco.  There  he  presided  during  the 
drafting  of  the  Unli^d  Nations  Charter. 

In  1960.  however,  after  serving  Communist 
Russia  well  for  many  years  as  an  agent,  he 
was  convicted  of  perjury  in  connection  with 
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his  espionage  activities  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  In  the  Lewlsburg  Federal  Penitentiary. 

GROMTKO,   TOO 

The  presence  of  such  Americans,  and  their 
unrevealed  helpers.  In  top  p>ollcy-maklng 
circles  in  San  Francisco  throws  a  revealing 
light  on  Soviet  Russia's  role  In  building  the 
kind  of  U.N.  that  would  best  serve  her  sub- 
versive purposes. 

And  so  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  another  architect  of  the  U.N.  was 
none  other  than  Mr.  Oromyko  who,  during  a 
press  conference  at  the  U.N.  In  August  1958, 
in  answer  to  a  leading  question  bearing  on 
the  U.N.  Charter,  boldly  declared:  "Believe 
me,  I  sit  here  as  one  who  helped  to  draft  the 
UJf.  Charter  and  I  had  a  distinct  part  in 
drafting  this  part  of  the  Charter  with  my 
own  hands." 

And  80.  behind  the  Idealistic  phrases  of  the 
U.N.  and  Its  facade  of  "world  peace",  "hu- 
man rights",  "brotherhood"  and  "tolerance", 
we  find  that  It  Is  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
the  perverters  of  human  rights  who  have 
plotted  an  organisation  conveniently  de- 
signed to  steal  our  liberties  and  to  destroy 
our  nations. 

MOST  IMPORTANT   POST 

One  of  the  most  Important  positions  with- 
in the  entire  organisation — If  not  the  most 
important — Is  that  of  the  Under-Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  Security  Council 
Affairs.  This  Is  a  little- publicised  oflBce  and 
even  less  is  known  about  the  man  who  holds 
the  Job. 

This  officer  has  three  main  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  are:  (1)  Control  of  all 
military  and  police  functions  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces;  (2)  Supervision  of  all  dis- 
armament moves  on  the  part  of  member 
nations;  and  (3)  Control  of  all  atomic  energy 
ultimately  entrusted  to  the  U.N.  for  peaceful 
and  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  functions 
may  one  day  constitute  the  ultimate  power 
of  life  and  death  over  every  human  being  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would  appear  to 
be  some  minor  Justification  for  us  to  be  more 
than  passingly  curious  over  who  will  wield 
this  power. 

Since  the  United  Nations  was  created  In 
1945,  there  have  been  eight  men  appointed 
to  the  position.  Eight  out  of  eight  appointed 
were  Communists.  The  men  were:  Arkady 
Sobolev,  U.S.S.R.;  Konstantln  Zlnchenko. 
U.S.S.R.;  Ilya  Tchemychev.  U.S.S.R.:  Drago- 
slav  Protlch.  U.SS.R.;  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln. 
U.S.S.R.;  Oeorgl  Petrovlch  Arkadev.  U.S.S.R.; 
Eugeny  Dmlterlevlch  Klselev,  U.SS.R.;  and 
Vladimir  Pavlovlch  Suslov,  U.S.S.R.,  who 
holds  the  office  at  present. 

By  secret  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  this  Important  post  will  always 
be  ailed  by  a  Communist! 

CHRISTIAN    APOLOGISTS 

Many  Christian  apologists  of  the  U.N.  are 
ever  ready  to  point  to  the  positive  Health, 
Welfare  and  Educational  work  of  the  U.N.. 
and  to  all  Its  campaigns  against  the  drug 
traffic  and  the  world-wide  help  given  to  refu- 
gees, and  so  on. 

But  do  we  require  a  dictatorial  world  In- 
strument of  government — which  will  clamp 
control  on  all  citizens  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  and  which  will  turn  the  world  Into  one 
vast  Collective — In  order  to  carry  on  these 
humanitarian  endeavours? 

The  U.N.  cause  Is  being  promoted  In  Amer- 
ica by  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  heavily 
financed  power  blocks  that  has  ever  shaken  a 
club  over  the  American  people,  the  Western 
world  and  the  Eastern  world. 

In  this  bloc  is  a  cluster  of  professional 
public  relations  specialists  who  devote  their 
full  time  to  highly  skillful  U.N.  pubUclty 
and  lobbying  work. 

The  same  mentalities  that  put  a  new 
toothpaste  on  the  market,  the  same  men  who 
advertise   liver   pills   and   scream    Into   our 
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minds  the  dictatorial  orders  that  we  mviBt 
buy  certain  beers,  certain  cigarettes  and  cer- 
tain patent  medicines — this  same  clique  of 
aggressive  promoters  who  ram  their  merchan- 
dising schemes  down  the  throats  of  an  un- 
suBp)ectlng  and  uninformed  public  are  propa- 
gandising the  world  that  the  U.N.  is  the 
"conscience  of  mankind"  and  that  It  can  give 
the  world  a  Just  and  stable  peace". 

Winning  this  propaganda  campaign  is  now 
a  turnkey  Job,  handled  by  professional  pro- 
moters and  advertising  men  with  little  regard 
for  Issues,  principles  or  traditions.  These 
builders  of  public  opinion  today  Eire  the  same 
people  who  control  films,  newspapers  and 
television,  and  who  are.  with  few  exceptions, 
all  on  the  side  of  this  Internationalist.  Com- 
munist conspiracy — the  United  Nations. 

BLIND  TO   REALITIES 

Many  U.N.  supporters  and  advocates  of 
world  government  are  not  Communists  Many 
of  them  dislike  Communism.  Yet  they  seem 
blind  to  the  certainty  that  the  integrated 
world  for  which  they  are  agitating  would  be 
no  other  than  a  Collectlvlst  world  They  seem 
endowed  with  a  cut-out  mechanism  which 
prevents  their  visualising  the  kind  of  hell  to 
which  they  seek  to  lead  us 

They  do  not  seem  to  realize — Indeed,  they 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact — that  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter may  be  accurately  described  as  a  formu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  system,  ha- 
bituated to  Western  ways  of  thinking  and 
modes  of  procedure — or  to  use  the  words  of 
Prof.  S.  D  Madarlaga,  the  internationally 
well-known  Spanish  Liberal,  who  has  de- 
scribed the  UN.  Charter  as  ".  .  .  in  the  main 
a  translation  of  the  Russian  system  into  an 
international  idiom  and  its  adaptation  to  an 
international  community  .  .  .  Uno  bore  upon 
Its  brow  from  the  very  beginning  the  mark 
of  Moscow." 

Nor  do  these  one-worlders  seem  to  realise 
that  they  are  helping  to  hand  over  the  world 
to  ruthless  new  masters,  namely,  to  the  Lords 
of  Finance  and  Usury  and  to  the  Lords  of 
Communism,  both  now  firmly  entrenched  as 
the  hierarchy  of  the  U.N. 

THREAT    TO    ALL    HUMANFrV 

The  great  threat  to  free  humanltv  Is  Com- 
munism In  all  It  'liberal"  and  international 
disguises.  It  has  Infiltrated  Into  all  positions 
of  public  trust  and  responsibility  through- 
out the  Western  world,  the  press,  the  schools 
and  universities.  With  its  Communist  egali- 
tarian basis  it  is  set  to  destroy  all  concepts 
of  race  and  nation. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  compromise 
with  Communism.  Yet.  through  the  U.N..  the 
Communists  have  so  exploited  the  knaves 
and  the  fools  among  American  and  Western 
statesmen  that  they  are  making  successful 
a  complete  act  of  treason  against  our  tra- 
ditions and  the  civilisation  passed  on  to  us 
in  trust  by  our  forebears. 

We  of  the  Western  world  desire  peace.  But 
we  do  not  desire  the  peace  of  the  slave.  We 
know  there  Is  no  freedom  without  sover- 
eignty; that  when  peace  comes  to  the  world, 
as  It  will  some  day,  it  will  come  from  the 
hearts  of  men  and  not  from  the  forums  of 
ambitious  politicians.  Security  councils  have 
never  created  security,  and  no  organisation 
of  nations  ever  remained  united. 

Ten  thousand  charters  cannot  alter  these 
facts,  and  Indeed,  they  suggest  the  answer. 
If  we  value  our  honour  and  our  freedom, 
the  U.N.  as  at  present  constituted  must  be 
destroyed. 

MUST    BE    DESTROYED 

The  U.N.  must  be  destroyed  because  of 
its  origins.  It  was  conceived  and  brought 
forth  In  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  decep- 
tion and  treason;  and  nurtured  in  an  en- 
vironment of  hatred,  corruption  and  greed. 

It  must  be  destroyed  because  It  functions 
with  an  entire  lack  of  system,  rule  and 
principle  in  giving  its  rulings.  Its  disregard 
of  Its  Charter  to  suit  Its  subversive  revolu- 
tionary ends  has  become  commonplace — and 
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It  perpetuates  itaelf  wtth  double  dealing. 
double  stand&rdB.   and   blatant   bypocrlsy 

It  muat  be  deetroyed  because  of  lt«  dis- 
honourable record  in  Hungary.  Tibet.  Ooa. 
Palestine,  the  Congo.  Czechoslovalua  and 
most  other  parts  of  the  world  Its  evil  face — 
Its  real  face-  was  clearly  visible  for  all  to 
see  m  its  naked  aggression  in  Katanga — and 
which  Is  today  leering  at  South  AfrlcA  and 
Rh>x]e«la 

I',  has  rendered  Itself  Incapable  of  eetab- 
llshlng  peace — except  the  p>eace  of  the  col- 
lectlvlst  slave  And  the  sooner  it  :a  deetroyed 
the  better  will  be  the  prospects  for  real 
order,   justice   and   peace   in   the   world. 

The  first  real  step  to  world  peace  will  only 
be  taken  when  responsible  nations  walk  out 
of  the  U  N 

That,  clearly,  is  now  Scmch  Africa's  path 
of  duty  Just  as  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  aeli- 
re8p)ectlng  nation  on  earth 


EXCELLENT   STATEMENT   OP   DR. 
CHRISTL\AN  BARNARD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNWSYl-V^NLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March   IS.  1969 

Mr  FLT-TON  af  Penn.svlvania  Mr 
Speaker.  It  Ls  a  pleasure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Annencan  peo- 
ple to  the  excellent  stat^-ment  i^iven  by 
Dr  Chri-stiaan  Barnard,  the  world-fa- 
moas  heart  surgeon,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Sub- 
comimttee  on  Space  Sciences  and  Appli- 
cations 

iSl  Chairman  axid  members  of  the  sub- 
committee I  Appreciate  very  much  your  kind- 
ness In  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress you 

Perhaps  there  xre  some  here  today  who 
wonder  whv  a  heart  surgeon  would  want  to 
participate  In  blosclence  research  In  the 
space  program  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  I  regard  the 
scientific  exploitation  uf  the  circumstances 
offered  bv  space  flight  as  having  great  slg- 
nlflcance  for  the  life  sciences 

Technical  capabilities — In  any  field — de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  an  understanding 
of  basic  mechanisms  Our  techniques  can  no 
only  as  far  as  our  knowledge  and  the  limits 
of  our  Imaginations  will  allow  For  scien- 
tists, as  for  congressmen  and  others  dedi- 
cated to  seeking  solutions  to  complex  social 
problenxs.  imagination  and  a  wllUngneas  to 
rise  to  challenge   are  crlQcal  characteristics 

Today  the  studv  of  biology  In  the  space 
environment  !a  one  of  man's  greatest  scien- 
tific challenges  We  know  that  a. I  living  or- 
ganisms were  conceived  and  have  carried  out 
their  entire  existence  within  the  narrow  con- 
tines  of  a  shallow  layer  In.  on.  or  Just  below 
the  earth's  surf  ice  Countless  life  cycles  have 
ensued  wl'.hln  the  narrow  tyiuudarles  of  tem- 
perature ^tmimphere,  day-night  cycle  and 
gravitation  il  fields  that  exist  on  this  sur- 
face All  of  these  are  governed  by  an  ex- 
quisitely organized  system  of  control  vested 
in  the  genetic  apparatus  of  the  cell  I  shall 
divert  briefly  to  consider  the  working  of 
these  mechanisms  The  primary  genetic  ma- 
terial Is  *  chemical  substance  known  as  de- 
oxvrlbonuclelc  acid  Like  all  nucleic  iclds 
DNA  cooslsts  of  a  long  chain  of  sub-units 
called  nucleotides  Each  nucleotide  In  turn 
Is  made  up  of  a  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid, 
a  pentotie  sugar  ideoxynbosei  and  a  hetero- 
cyclic base 

Tbere  are  4  different  nucleotides  in  DNA 
They  dllTer  only  In  respect  Df  their  bases  The 
latter  may  be  a  purine    adi^ntnf    ir  guanine 
•.IT  a  pyrlmldlne-    cytu-iine  or  '.>iyminf 

In  DNA    the  nucleotides  are  linked   up  so 
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that  the  backbone  of  the  molecule  consists 
of  alternating  sugar  and  phosphate  groups 
One  of  the  purine  or  pyrlmldlne  bases  Is  at- 
tached, like  a  side  chain   to  each  sugar  group 

Each  molecule  of  DNA  Is  made  up  of  two 
such  polynucleotide  chains  The  two  chains 
are  wound  round  each  other  In  the  form  of 
a  helix,  and  they  are  linked  to  each  other 
tran.s  verse!  v  by  hydrogen  bonds  between 
pairs  of  baties 

A  purine  ha«e  Is  alwavs  linked  with  a 
pyrlmldlne  Thus  adenine  is  always  linked 
with  thymine  i  A-T  or  T  Ai.  while  guanine 
is  alwnys  linked  with  cvtoslne  (O-C  or 
C   O 

The  DNA  molecule  c«n  be  likened  to  a 
spiral  staircase.  In  which  the  bannisters  con- 
sist of  long  sequences  ot  sugar  and  phosphate 
groups  while  the  base-pairs  constitute  the 
steps  This  structure  was  worked  out  by 
Crick.  WatAon  and  Wllkln.s  In  1953 

REPIUI.  ABILITT 

During  cell  division,  the  two  strands  of 
the  DNA  molecule  uncoil  and  separate  at  the 
hydrogen  bonds,  leaving  the  bases  free  Each 
free  base  attracts  its  omplementary  nucleo- 
tide from  the  surroundings  The  new  nucleo- 
tide falls  into  place  by  linking  transversely 
to  lis  base  partner  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
gen bond,  and  longitudinally  to  the  other 
newly-attracted  nucletitldes  through  Its 
phc>8phate  group  In  this  way.  the  double 
helix  of  the  DNA  molecule  Is  reconstituted. 

EXPBXSsivmr 

The  vital  genetic  Information  which  Is 
st<-.red  m  the  DNA  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected To  achieve  this,  the  DNA  Is  kept  se- 
cluded in  Uie  nucleus  and  a  system  of 
messengers  Is  provided  to  carry  the  genetic 
Information  to  the  rlbosomes  of  the  ctyo- 
plasm  where  the  work  of  protein  synthesis 
IS  earned  out. 

The  messengers  are  molecules  of  a  related 
nucleic  iicld  rihonurltnc  Mid  iRNA)  This 
•messenger  RNA"  imRNAi  differs  from  DNA 
In  consisting  i>f  just  a  single  polynucleotide 
chain  with  the  base  uracil  Instead  of  thymine 
and  with  the  sugar  rlbose  Instead  of  deoxy- 
rlbose  The  DNA  provides  the  "master  pat- 
tern' for  the  synthesis  of  mRNA  molecules 
In  which  the  sequence  of  hitses  is  complemen- 
tar>-  to  that  In  the  parent  DNA  Like  DNA. 
mRNA  is  insoluble  .ind  has  a  very  high  molec- 
ular weight 

The  amino  actds  are  brought  to  the  mes- 
senger RN.\  at  the  rlbosomes  by  another 
kind  of  RNA  called  -tTansfer  RNA'  Trans- 
fer RNA  (  tRNA  I  Is  a  relaUvely  small,  solu- 
ble molecule  consisting  of  a  chain  of  about 
70  nucleotide  units  I'he  short  chain  Is  bent 
double  and  twisted  Into  a  double  helix  There 
Is  a  specific  tKNA  ^lr  each  of  the  20  different 
kinds  of  amino  acid  In  addition,  the  struc- 
ture of  each  tRNA  molecule  Is  adapted  to 
link  with  specific  sites  along  the  messenger 
RNA  Thus,  the  tJtNA  molecules  act  as  "adap- 
tors '  which  plug  m  '  a'  the  correct  places 
along  tne  messenger  RNA  molecule  and  en- 
sure that  their  amino  add  passengers  are 
lined  up  in  the  correct  order 

Having  been  lined  up  properly,  the  amino 
acids  now  break  their  link  with  their  tRNA 
carrier  and  link  up  Instead  with  their  neigh- 
bouring amino  acids  t<j  form  polypeptide 
,:h.atns  In  accordance  with  the  DNA  instruc- 
tions 

The  polypeptides  produced  from  the 
mRNA  template  make  up  the  emymrs.  The 
enzymes  are  re8p<.>nslble  for  all  the  physico- 
chemical  reactions  necessary  to  convert  the 
Inert  raw  materials  of  the  environment  Into 
the  cells,  the  tissues  and  the  organs  of  the 
living  t>ody  Thus  all  the  vital  metabolic 
pr'x-esses  of  the  cell  are  controlled  by  the 
nuclear  DNA.  through  a  series  of  RNA  Inter- 
mediaries 

For  centuries,  bli^lofflcal  scientists  have 
studied  the  Interaction  of  living  organisms 
with    the    environment    on    earth,    and    this 
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study  continues  Now,  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  new  set  of  clrcumatancea  un- 
der which  to  measure  and  study  vital  proc- 
esses— the  space  environment. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  man^ 
particularly  medical  man — should  be  con- 
cerned with  space  when  so  many  problems 
remain  to  be  solved  here  on  earth? 

Basically,  the  answer  Is  the  same  as  that 
which  led  man  earlier  to  explore  unknown 
lands  and  uncharted  seas.  It  Is  the  inherent 
motivation  for  the  quest  of  knowledge  of 
the  species;  the  compulsion  to  respond  to 
the  challenge 

While  the  origin  of  organized  science  Is 
difficult  to  determine  the  curiosity  of  man 
Is  undoubtedly  an  Inherent  feature  of  his 
social  evolution.  This  curiosity  has  produced 
a  vast  storehouse  of  biological  and  other 
knowledge  to  which  scientists  In  this  coun- 
try,' and  the  world  over  continue  to  con- 
tribute It  would  clearly  be  impractical  to 
oinslder  repeating  In  space  all  the  experi- 
ments. In  all  the  organisms,  under  all  the 
conditions  which  have  been  studied  on 
earth  Nor  would  such  an  approach  be  sci- 
entifically sound 

Because  of  the  great  expense  of  space  ex- 
periments and  the  large  commitments  of  re- 
sources and  manpower,  some  system  of  as- 
signing priorities  to  the  problems  which  re- 
quire answers  Is  mandatory.  The  field  Is 
narrowed  ccmslderably  by  our  present  and 
foreseeable  technological  limitations.  A  large 
nimiber  of  desirable  avenues  of  exploration 
are  unattainable 

Further  guidance  Is  supplied  by  the  results 
of  studies  performed  on  earth  using  partial 
simulations  of  the  space  environment.  In  ad- 
dition, biologists,  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  experimental  techniques 
can  select  with  reasonable  accuracy  experi- 
ments with  a  high  chance  of  yielding  Impor- 
tant results 

Finally,  scientists  have  some  preliminary 
data  from  the  manned  space  program.  The 
principal  objectives  of  this  program,  how- 
ever, have  been  to  determine  If  man  can 
survive  and  function  In  space  for  periods  of 
time  They  have  not  been  designed  primarily 
to  answer  relevant  basic  questions.  This  Is 
borne  out  by  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
manned  space  program  Man  can  survive  and 
function  He  can  command  and  maneuver  the 
spacecraft,  meet  emergencies  and  even  take 
over  when  there  Is  a  minor  system  failure.  But 
despite  the  thousands  of  man-hours  In  space 
which  have  been  accumulated,  we  have  gath- 
ered very  little  systematic  Information  about 
the  biological  effects  of  the  space  environ- 
ment 

Medical  scientists  have  learned  that  space 
flight  may  lead  to  Impairment  of  the  ability 
to  maintain  the  upripht  position,  a  decrease 
In  exercise  tolerance,  some  loss  of  calcliun 
from  the  skeleton,  and  changes  in  the  body 
fluid  compartments  (Incidentally,  all  these 
changes  were  predictable  from  earth  studies 
of  Inactivity  I  But  .is  far  as  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  yet  to  be  learned  Is  concerned, 
we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 

We  know  notiyng  about  some  fundamental 
.uspects  of  the  biological  effects  of  .space  flight 

We  ha\e  little  information  on  Its  effect* 
on  cell  ditlerentiiitlon.  growth.  lUid  metabol- 
ism— factors  which  are  of  critical  Impor- 
tance to  space  survival  for  the  longer 
ml^slons   contemplated   for   the   future 

For  example,  a  practical  aspect  of  this 
f\indamen;al  question  revolves  around  how 
an  injury  sustained  b>  an  ivslronaut  would 
heal.  FVirihermore,  cellultir  effects  of  the 
>p  .(  "  environment  init.  have  imp  ■rtaiit  Im- 
plications for  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  on 
earth. 

.\  blosciences  jirogram,  as  I  understand  It. 
Is  li  program  conceived  to  seek  knowledge 
the  mo6t  rewarding  way — by  application  of 
the  scientific  method  Experiments  have 
t)een  flown  and  others  are  about  to  be  flown 
which  have  been  carefully  selected  to  extend 
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man's  knowledge  of  Biological  phenomena. 
Theee  experiments  aj'e  based  on  yMLn  of  In- 
vestigation on  earth  and  are  designed  to 
answer  some  fundamental  questions  regard- 
ing growth,  development,  and  function  of  a 
wide  variety  of  living  organlsois — plants  and 
animals — In  sp>ace.  In  this  context,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  experiments  which  I 
have  proposed  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  N.  C. 
BtrkJaead  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
I  believe  that  If  theee  experiments  are  car- 
ried out  they  will  answer  some  fundamental 
questions  bearing  on  cellular  function  as  re- 
lated to  man's  Interaction  with  his  environ- 
ment. To  Illustrate  this  approach,  I  would 
like  to  describe  briefly  some  proposed  experi- 
ments and  comment  on  their  rationale. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  ckne  that 
g^ravlty  has  an  effect  on  the  development  of 
living  organisms.  This  information  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  effects  of  increased  gravity 
as  produced  by  the  use  of  the  centrifuge. 
One  would  expect  therefore  that  the  oppo- 
site— that  Is  'zero  gravity — would  also  have 
important  effects  on  living  organisms.  Pre- 
liminary studies  carried  out  In  the  three-day 
Blosatelllte  mission  Indicated  that  low  grav- 
ity does  affect  cellular  differentiation  and 
growth  Because  of  the  fundamental  Impor- 
tance of  this  type  of  Information  to  all  living 
things,  a  series  of  experiments  to  relate  these 
sub-cellular  and  cellular  effects  to  DNA — 
mediated  processes  have  great  relevance  to 
man's  survival  in  any  environment. 

Firstly,  we  have  evidence  from  the  experi- 
ments with  drosophlla  that  the  weightless 
environment  will  Induce  genetic  changes, 
rhese  indicate  that  the  genetic  apparatus  as 
contained  In  DNA  in  the  cell  nucleus  may  be 
influenced  adversely  by  removal  from  the 
earth's  gravitational  field.  We  should  there- 
fore attempt  to  estimate  whether  this  Influ- 
ence can  be  extrapolated  to  more  organized 
systems  with  more  relevance  to  man.  This  we 
vviu  attempt  to  do  by  studying  the  Integrity 
of  DNA  synthesis  In  viruses,  with  single  DNA 
molecules,  and  progressing  to  more  complex 
systems  such  as  human  cells  grown  In  tissue 
cultvire.  and  finally  Intact  small  anln:ials. 

Although  these  methods  are  not  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  complete  animal  and  his  genetic 
characteristics,  they  ought  nevertheless,  to 
t;ive  helplul  quantitative  data. 

Secondly,  it  Is  of  importance  to  know  that 
man  in  s^pace  will  react  to  environmental 
.stimuli  that  call  for  the  Intervention  of  an 
intact  genetic  apparatus  In  an  appropriate 
manner  If.  tor  example,  man  were  exposed 
to  viral  infection  or  to  other  stimuli  while 
in  a  weightless  environment,  would  he  be 
able  to  respond  in  the  proper  way? 

In  order  to  examine  these  questions,  we 
have  proposed  the  following  experimental 
program 

First,  we  shall  attempt  to  ascertain  what. 
If  any.  alterations  in  DNA  synthesis  are 
i)rought  about  by  space  flight. 

Second,  we  shall  relate  these  changes  to  a 
v.iriety  of  stimuli  that  call  for  a  reaction 
based  upon  an  intact  genetic  apparatus. 

Third,  the  functioning  of  the  more  com- 
plex mechanisms  responsible  for  rejection  of 
loreign  tissue  will  be  examined  by  noting  the 
effects  of  weightlessness  on  the  reaction  to 
transplanted  tissues. 

The  experiments  we  propose  for  the  first 
and  second  phases  will  use  the  following 
b.isic  design 

Radioactive  precursors  of  DNA  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  system  at  specified  times 
before  and  after  application  of  an  appro- 
priate stimulus.  On  recovery  of  the  capsule 
the  radioactivity  of  the  DNA  Isolated  from 
the  system  will  give  an  accurate  Indication 
of  DNA  synthesis  in  space  and  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  respond  to  the  applied  stimulus. 
Comparison  with  simultaneous  earth  controls 
win  Indicate  whether  the  conditions  of  space 
flight  have  had  an  adverse  effect. 

Experiment  No.  1:  To  Investigate  how 
gravity   effects   the  reproduction   of   viruses. 
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This  will  be  done  by  measuring  DNA  synthe- 
sis In  the  virus  using  radio  Isotopes  labeling. 
Herpes  virus  or  adenovirus  will  be  studied  as 
they  function  In  a  tissue  culture.  They  are 
both  pathogenic  for  man. 

Experiment  No.  2i  To  determine  the  effect 
of  gravity  on  the  ability  of  human  impyho- 
cytes  growing  In  tissue  culture  to  synthesize 
DNA  and  to  respond  to  an  antigenic  stimu- 
lus while  In  the  weightless  state.  DNA  syn- 
thesis In  lymphocytes  Is  measured  by  a 
multUabellng  radio  Isotope  technique  The 
response  of  lymphocytes  to  an  antigenic 
stimulus  Is  one  of  the  basic  Immunological 
responses. 

Experiment  No.  3:  This  experiment  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  previous  one,  except  that  it  would 
be  conducted  using  a  whole  animal.  In  addi- 
tion, DNA  synthesis  in  the  various  organs 
can  be  studied  and  the  alteration  of  this  by 
antigenic  stimulation  measured.  If  malig- 
nant (ascites  tumor)  cells  are  injected  then 
the  response  of  malignant  cell-host  reaction 
to  gravity  will  be  examined.  As  before,  a 
multUabellng  radio  isotope  technique  is 
used. 

Experiment  No.  4i  To  determine  the  rate 
of  DNA  synthesis  In  orbit  in  a  rapidly  re- 
generating organ,  the  liver.  The  liver  is 
caused  to  regenerate  rapidly  by  the  surgical 
removal  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  substance 
prior  to  the  assessment.  Again,  a  multi- 
labeling  radio  isotope  technique  !s  utilized 
to  determine  DNA  synthesis. 

Experiment  No  5i  To  study  the  effects  of 
gravity  on  the  host-graft  cellular  inter- 
action. This  will  be  done  by  transplanting 
one  rat  kidney  Into  a  unilaterally  nephrec- 
tomlzed  rat  and  observing  the  cellular  re- 
sponse grossly  and  microscopically.  A  num- 
ber of  such  animals  will  be  studied  so  that 
chronological  sequence  of  events  can  be  de- 
determlned  while  its  transplanted  kidney  is 
undergoing  rejection. 

Experiment  No.  61  To  study  the  effect  of 
weightlessness  on  the  circulation  as  main- 
tained by  a  denervated  heart.  Any  trans- 
planted heart  is  also  denervated,  that  Is 
separated  from  direct  nervous  control  and 
regulation.  The  response  of  the  electrocardi- 
ogram, blood  pressure,  and  blood  flow  will 
be  determined  at  Ig,  and  in  orbit;  at  rest 
and  during  exercise  in  order  to  determine  the 
part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  these 
responses. 

In  summary,  my  hypothesis  Is  this;  Grav- 
ity has  been  shown  to  play  a  part  in  main- 
taining the  genetic  character  of  living  cells. 
This  genetic  character  Is  determined  by 
coded  information  carried  on  long  chains 
of  desoxyribonucleic  acid  (or  DNA)  In  the 
nucleus  of  cells.  The  immune  response  that 
is  the  key  to  safer  replacement  of  diseased 
organs  Involves  discrimination  against  liv- 
ing material  bearing  differing  coded  infor- 
mation. 

If  cells  in  weightlessness  lose  some  of  their 
discrimination  in  regard  to  their  own  char- 
acter. It  is  possible  that  they  will  discrimi- 
nate less  sharply  against  cells  from  another 
organism.  If  so,  can  we  then  find  ways  to 
disturb  the  Integrating  influence  of  gravity 
on  earth. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  certainty  that  a 
particular  set  of  experiments  will  produce 
the  answers  we  seek.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  an  urgent  matter  to  build  on  the  provoca- 
tive findings  of  NASA's  Blosatelllte  II  pro- 
gram. And,  in  fact,  with  only  limited  modi- 
fication, the  spacecraft  intended  for  the  Blo- 
satelllte 21-day  mission,  could  be  used  as 
the  space  laboratory  for  the  experiments  I 
have  described. 

There  are  no  questions  of  greater  Impor- 
tance In  the  life  sciences  than  those  bearing 
on  the  guidance  system  that  governs  all  life 
processes.  The  American  space  program  has 
produced  se*ne  intriguing  and  virtually  im- 
portant new  Insights  in  this  area.  Yet  they 
are  merely  clues  to  the  solutions  we  seek 
and  the  answers  we  need. 
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AS  a  scientist  and  as  a  physician,  I  ask 
that  you  assist  us  in  our  pursuits  by  assign- 
ing this  program  the  high  priority  merited  by 
its  potential  value  to  all  mankind. 


TWO  GREAT  PHILADELPHIANS  AND 
A  GREAT  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ofler  my  sa- 
lute to  two  great  Philadelphians  and  a 
great  people. 

The  first  gentleman,  James  Cnimlish, 
this  week  has  received  an  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  National  District  At- 
torney's Association  for  his  outstanding 
service. 

There  is  indeed  no  one  more  deserving. 
Jim  Crumlish  served  with  distinction  as 
district  attorney  of  Philadelphia  from 
1961  to  1965. 

In  1964-65,  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  national  association  which  now 
honors  him.  His  reputation  as  a  public 
servant  devoted  to  keeping  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  free  of  crime  is  well 
known  by  his  colleagues  throughout  the 
land. 

This  is  indeed  a  worthy  honor  for  a 
worthy  gentleman. 

The  second  gentleman  I  salute  is  the 
great  police  commissioner  of  my  city, 
Prank  L.  Rizzo. 

This  Friday.  Commissioner  Rizzo  will 
receive  an  official  city  citation  from 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  in  recognition 
of  again  making  Philadelphia  the  safest 
major  city  in  the  Nation  during  1968. 

The  citation  reads : 

Police  Commissioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department,  for  the  sixth  straight  year, 
have  attained  the  lowest  major  crime  rate 
of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  Nation.  This 
outstanding  achievement  attests  to  the 
magnificent  leadership  of  Commissioner 
Rizzo  and  the  dedicated  performance  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Police  Department. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  lowest  crime 
rate  in  1968,  the  Police  Department  distin- 
guished itself  through  Its  professional  han- 
dling of  potentially  explosive  situations 
throughout  the  year,  and  utilized  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  techniques  to  pro- 
vide safety  and  security  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  citizens. 

Commissioner  Rizzo  and  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department  are  hereby  officially  com- 
mended In  recognition  of  their  dedication  and 
devotion  to  public  service  and  for  the  many 
personal  sacrifices  they  have  made  on  behalf 
of  all  Philadelphians. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  second  to  that 
citation.  I  would  also  like  to  add  my 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  my  constitu- 
ents for  Prank  Rizzo's  extraordinary  per- 
formance in  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
and  sensitive  area  of  big-city,  public 
management  today. 

Big-city  crime  has  become  somewhat 
like  the  weather.  We  all  talk  about  it.  but 
frequently  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Rizzo  is  the  exception.  By  his  pres- 
ence and  performance  he  has  made  the 
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Nations  fourth  largest  city  it.s  safest 
largest  city  and  that  Is  praiseworthy 
worlc  Indeed 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  applaud  all  my 
Irish  fnends  m  Philadelphia,  who  once 
a«aln  staged  a  great  parade  In  honor  of 
St  Patrick  The  parade  marshal  was  our 
cltys  distinguished  jurist.  Judge  Vincent 
J  Carroll  and  at  h:.^  .side  marched  our 
city's  favorite  son  of  Erin.  Mayor  James 
H  J  Tate 

Some  other  Philadelphians  who  de- 
serve special  mention  for  maJdng  observ- 
ance of  that  special  day  always  Kelly 
green  and  Inspiring  are  the  Very 
Reverend  Monslgnor  James  T.  Dolan 
pa.stor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sts  Peter  and 
Paul  .Michael  J.  Cavanaugh.  president  of 
the  Commodore  Barry  Society;  Sheriff 
William  M  Lennox,  president,  and  H 
Benedict  Rlpkee.  secretary  of  the 
Pnendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Robert 
Clarke  and  Patnck  J  Carr,  editor  and 
publisher  respectively  of  the  Insh  Amer- 
ican Herald. 

r.,^u  ^^  friends,  both  in  and  out  of 
public  life,  have  long  been  a  source  of 
wonderment  and  delight  to  me  The 
reservoir  of  their  charm  and  wit  seems 
deeper  than  the  Insh  Sea.  Perhaps  this 
fable  about  the  leprechaun  is  mstruc- 
tive. 

Irish  legend,  or  fact,  has  it  that  if  you 
should  be  walking  along  a  wooded  path 
some  moonlight  night  in  spring  and 
hear  the  faint  tap-tapping  of  a  tiny 
hamrner.  you  might  be  lucky  enough  to 
thi  *  K^"»P«e  of  an  Irish  leprechaun 
tne  elfln  shoemaker,  whose  roguish 
tdnng*""^  ^^e  delight  of  Irish  story- 
It  is  told  that  the  leprechaun  has  a  pot 
of  sold  hidden  somewhere,  and  he  mS 
^Jtly.'^^J^  treasure  to  the  one  who 
catches  him.  But  catchmg  a  leprechaun 
L-'  a  task  as  diiBcult  as  we  Democrat 
ZZ"^""     fl°d     catching     Rep^San 

rna^U?[e^X-i^??/rooVry"fS; 
mto'r^i^t^  ""'^  ^^"°-  -"  — 

I  ?m^!,M"?nr  ^'J^P^^^d  a  leprechaun. 
I  am  told,  into  taking  him  to  the  very 
bush  where  the  gold  was  buned  "S 
in^rni^.*  '^"^  handkerchief  to  the  bush 
ran  home  for  a  shovel 
He  was  gone  only  ft  minutes,  but  when 

?erS""^  '°  '^^^  '^"«  ^-^  a  ^^d  hand" 
kerchief  on  every  bush  in  the  forest 

m;^!!!'  *    ^'-  ^^^  ^'^y  appropriate  excla- 
mation IS  Enn  go  bragh. 
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As  example  of  the  widespread  support 
HR  4312  la  receiving.  I  include  In  the 
RicoRD  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Jack- 
sonville Coin  Club,  Jacksonville.  Pla.  The 
letter  follows- 
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Jacksonville  Coin   Clvb. 
Jack.soniHlle.  Fla  ,   March  3.   1969 
Hon   Benjamin  P  Blackburn, 
Housf  of   RtTjrenrntatxve.i 
Washington ,  DC 

Pa«Be<l  unanimously.  In  regular  bualneea 
sesBlon.  endoreement  uf  your  House  Bill  H  R 
4313 

Allen  K    Overall. 

Secretary. 


CONGLOMERATE    MERGERS— A 
GROWING   CAUSE   FOR   ALARM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


JACKSONVILLE  COIN  CLUB 
ENDORSES  HR    4312 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  QxoiaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker  on 
January  23  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H  R  4312 
to  permit  American  citizens  to  hold  gold 
when  there  is  no  requirement  that  gold 
reserves  be  held  among  currency  not 
circulated  and  for  other  purposes  " 


or    LOriSIANA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

-Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intru- 
sion of  biK  business  into  the  mass  com- 
munication field  should  be  of  major  con- 
cern to  all  .Americans. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  have 
folded,  and  many  others  have  been  taken 
over  by  big  busine.ss  In  unholy  mergers. 

Tills  .same  trend  has  been  evident  in 
•some  areas  of  the  broadcast  field  as  big 
business  creeps  in. 

An  interesting  appraisal  of  this  matter 
appeared  in  the  June  1968.  issue  of  the 
AUantic.  written  by  Nicholas  Johnson  a 
Commissioner  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

I  include  this  article  following  my  re- 
marks : 

The  Media  B^r,.ns  ^nd  the  Pttblic  Intemst 

An  FCC  Commissioneks  Warning 

(By  Nicholas  Johnaon) 

Before   I  came   to   the   Federal   Communl- 

idtlons  Commission  mv  concerns  about  the 

ownership  of  broadcasting  and  publlshlne  in 

America  were  about  like   those  of  anv  other 

ifenerally  educated  person 

Most  television  programming  from  the 
•hree  networks  struck  me  as  bland  at  best 
I  had  taken  courses  dealing  with  propaganda 
and  thought  control,  ■  bemoaned  ■  while  be- 
ini?  entertained  byi  Timf  magazines 
slmted'  reporting,  understood  that  Hearst 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Wiir,  and  was  lmpresse<l  with  President 
Eisenhowers  concern  about  "the  mllitarv- 
industrlal  complex  ■  The  changing  ownership 
jf  the  old-line  book  publishers  and  'he  dls- 
ippearance  of  some  of  our  m.ijor  newspapers 
.-nade  me  vaguely  urieasv  I  w.is  phKosophi- 
■^.;y  wedded  to  the  fundamental  importance 
'f  'he  marketplace  of  ideas"  in  a  free  so- 
cletv 

But  I  dldnt  take  much  time  to  be  reflec- 
tive about  the  current  significance  of  such 
.■n.itters  It  all  .seemed  bevond  my  ability  to 
influence  In  iinv  meaningful  wav  Then  in 
July.  1986.  I  became  .i  member  of  the  FCC 
Here  my  interest  In  the  marketplace  of  ideas 
couid  no  longer  remain  a  casual  article  of 
personal  faith  The  commitment  was  an  Im- 
plicit part  of  the  oath  I  took  on  assuming 
the  office  of  commissioner  and,  I  quickly 
learned,  m  everyday  responsibility 

Threats  to  the  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  opinion  in  this  country  can  come 
from  various  sources  many  of  them  outside 
the  power  of  the  PCC  to  afTect  Publishers 
and  reporters  are  not  alike  in  their  ability 
education,  tolerance  of  diversity,  and  sense 
of  rsaponslblllty  The  hidden  or  overt  pree 
sures  of  advertisers  have  long  been  with  us 


But  one  aspect  of  the  problem  is  clearlv 
within  the  purview  of  the  PCC-  the  impact 
of  otfneT.t/iip  upon  the  content  of  the  mass 
media.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  responslbllitv 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment It  has  been  the  subject  of  recent 
congressional  hearings.  There  are  a  number 
of  slgnlflcant  trend*  in  the  ownership  of  the 
media  worth  examlnlng^iocal  and  regional 
monopolies,  growing  concentration  of  control 
of  the  most  profitable  and  powerful  tele- 
vision stations  in  the  major  markets,  broad- 
casting-publishing combines,  and  so  forth 
But  let's  begin  with  a  look  at  the  significance 
of  media  ownership  by  'conglomerate  cor- 
porations "—holding  companies  that  own  in 
addition  to  publishing  and  broadcasting  en- 
terprises, other  major  industrial  corporaUons 
During  my  flrst  month  at  the  PCC  I  stud- 
led  the  cases  and  attended  the  meetings 
but  purposefully  did  not  participate  In  voting 
on  any  Items.  One  of  the  agenda  Items  at  the 
July  20  commlasloners"  meeting  proposed  two 
draft  letters  addressed  to  the  presidents  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and 
the  American  Broadcasting  Compuny  ITT 
and  ABC,  Messrs  Harold  Geneen  and  Leon- 
ard CK>ldenson  We  were  asking  them  to  sup- 
ply  'a  statement  specifying  in  further  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  financial  resources 
of  ITT  will  enable  ABC  to  Improve  its  pro- 
gram services  and  thereby  better  to  serve  the 
public  interest"  This  friendly  Inquiry  was 
my  first  Introduction  to  the  proposed  ITT- 
ABC  merger,  .md  the  Commissioner  major- 
ity's attitudes  about  It.  It  was  to  be  a  case 
that  would  occupy  much  of  mv  attention 
over  the  next  few  months. 

There  wasn't  much  discussion  of  the  let- 
ters that  morning,  but  I  read  carefully  the 
separate  statements  filed  with  the  letter  by 
my  two  responsible  and  experienced  col'- 
leaguea.  Commissioners  Robert  T  Bartlev 
and  Kenneth  A.  Cox. 

Commissioner  Bartley.  a  former  broad- 
caster, wrote  a  long  and  thoughtful  state- 
ment He  warned  of  "the  probable  far-reach- 
ing political,  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  public  Interest  of  the  in- 
creasing control  of  broadcast  facilities  and 
broadcast  .sennce  by  large  conglomerate  cor- 
porations such  as  the  applicants."  Commis- 
sioner Cox.  former  lawyer.  law  professor 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  chief  of  the  PCC's  Broadrast  Bureau 
characterized  the  proix^sed  merger  .is  "per- 
haps the  most  important  In  the  agency's  his- 
tory ""  He  said  the  issues  were  "so  significant 
and  far-reaching  that  we  should  proceed 
immediately  to  designate  the  matter  for 
hearing" 

Their  iX)ncerns  were  well  grounded  in 
broadcastings  history,  and  in  the  national 
debate  preceding  the  1934  Communications 
Act  we  were  appointed  to  enforce  Precisely 
what  Congress  Intended  the  PCC  to  do  was 
not  specified  at  the  time  or  since  But  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  Congress'  great  con- 
cern lest  the  ownership  of  broadcasting 
properties  be  permitted  to  fall  into  a  few 
hands  or  to  assume  monopoly  proportions 

The  1934  .^ct  was  preceded  by  the  1927 
Radio  Act  .ind  a  .series  of  Industry  Radio 
Conferences  In  the  early  1920s  The' confer- 
ences were  called  by  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  C   Hoover. 

Hoover  expressed  concern  lest  control  over 
broadcasting  "come  under  the  arbitrary 
power  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  " 
During  the  congresslona;  debates  on  the 
1927  Act  a  leading  congressman,  noting  that 
•publicity  Is  the  most  powerful  weapon  that 
can  be  wielded  In  a  republic,"  warned  of  the 
domination  of  broadcasting  by  "a  single 
selfish  group  "  Should  that  happen,  he  said. 
"then  woe  be  to  those  who  dare  to  differ  with 
them  •"  The  requirement  that  llcenaea  not  be 
transferred  without  Commission  approval 
was  Intended,  according  to  a  sponsoring  sen- 
ator, "to  prevent  the  concentration  of  broad- 
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cast  facilities  by  a  few."  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1956.  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  was  stUl  warning  the 
Commlaslon  that  It  "should  be  on  guard 
against  the  Intrusion  of  big  "business  and 
absentee  ownership." 

These  concerns  of  Congress  and  my  col- 
leagues were  to  take  on  fuller  meaning  as  the 
ITT-ABC  case  unfolded,  a  case  which  even- 
tually turned  Into  an  PCC  cause  ciUbre.  It 
also  demonstrated  the  enormity  of  the  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  this  relatively  smaU 
and  little-known  Commlaslon,  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  grant  or  withhold  membership  In 
the  broadcast  Industry.  On  a  personal  level. 
the  case  shook  into  me  the  realization,  for 
the  first  time  In  my  life,  of  the  dreadful 
significance  of  the  ownership  structure  of 
the  mass  media  in  America. 


ITT'S    EMPIBK 


THE    ITT-ABC    MERGKB    CASK 

ITT  Is  a  sprawling  International  conglom- 
erate of  433  separate  boards  of  directors  that 
derives  about  60  percent  of  Its  Income  from 
Its  slgnlflcant  holdings  In  at  least  forty  for- 
eign countries.  It  Is  the  ninth  largest  Indus- 
trial corporation  In  the  world  In  size  of  work 
force  In  addition  to  Its  sale  of  electronic 
equipment  to  foreign  governments,  and  op- 
eration of  foreign  countries'  telephone  sys- 
tems, roughly  half  of  Its  domestic  Income 
comes  from  U.S.  Government  defense  and 
space  contracts.  But  it  Is  also  In  the  business 
of  consumer  finance,  life  Insurance,  Invest- 
ment funds,  small  loan  companies,  car 
rentals  (ITT  Avis.  Inc.),  and  book  publish- 
ing. 

This  description  of  ITT's  anatomy  Is  taken 
(as  18  much  of  this  ITT-ABC  discussion) 
from  opinions  written  by  myself  and  Com- 
missioners Bartley  and  Cox,  We  objected, 
vigorously,  to  the  four-man  majorltys  deci- 
sion to  approve  the  merger.  So  did  some  sen- 
ators and  congressmen,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Commission's  own  staff,  a  num- 
ber of  Independent  Individuals  and  witnesses, 
and  a  belated  but  eventually  Insistent  chorus 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  editorialists. 

What  did  we  find  so  ominous  about  the 
take-over  of  this  radio  and  television  net- 
work by  a  highly  Successful  conglomerate 
organization? 

In  1966,  ABC  owned  399  theaters  In  34 
states.  5  VHP  television  stations.  6  AM  and 
6  FM  stations  (all  in  the  top  10  broadcasting 
markets) ,  and.  of  course,  one  of  the  3  malor 
television  networks  and  one  of  the  4  major 
radio  networks  in  the  world.  Its  137  primary 
television  network  affiliates  could  reach  93 
percent  of  the  then  50  million  television 
homes  in  the  United  States,  and  Its  radio 
network  affiliates  could  reach  97  percent  of 
the  then  55  million  homes  with  radio  re- 
ceivers. ABC  had  interests  In.  and  affiliations 
with,  stations  In  25  other  naUons.  known  as 
the  "Worldvlslon  Group."  These,  together 
with  ABC  Films,  made  the  parent  corpora- 
tion perhaps  the  world's  largest  distributor 
of  filmed  shows  for  theaters  and  television 
stations  throughout  this  country  and  abroad 
.^BC  was  heavily  involved  in  the  record  pro- 
duction and  distribution  business,  and  other 
s-ubsidiarles  published  three  farm  papers. 

The  merger  would  have  placed  this  ac- 
cumulation of  mass  media,  and  one  of  the 
iargest  purveyors  of  news  and  opinion  in 
America,  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  conglomerate  corporations  in  the 
world.  What's  wrong  with  that?  PotentlaUy 
,^  number  of  things.  For  now.  consider  simply 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  news  Judgment  of 
ABC  might  be  affected  by  the  economic  In- 
*erests  of  ITT— that  ITT  might  simply  view 
ABC's  programming  as  a  part  of  ITT's  public 
relations,  advertising,  or  political  activities. 
This  seemed  to  us  a  real  threat  in  1986,  not- 
withstanding the  cliaracter  of  the  manage- 
ment of  both  companies,  and  their  protesta- 
tions that  no  poesibllity  of  abuse  existed.  By 
:967  the  potential  tlireat  had  become  reaUty. 


ITT's  continuing  concern  with  political 
and  economic  developments  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  result  of  its  far-flung  eco- 
nomic Interests  was  fully  docunjented  In  the 
hearing.  It  showed,  as  one  might  expect, 
ITT's  recurrent  concern  with  internal  affairs 
in  most  major  countries  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing rate  problems,  tax  problems,  and  prob- 
lems with  nationalization  and  reimburse- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  ordinary  commercial 
dealing,  its  Involvement  with  the  United 
States  government,  in  addition  to  defense 
contracts,  Included  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's  Insurance  of  5.8  per- 
cent of  all  rrr  assets. 

Testimony  was  offered  on  the  fascinating 
story  of  Intrigue  surrounding  "Operation 
Deep  Freeze"  (an  underwater  cable).  It 
turned  out  that  ITT  officials,  using  high-level 
government  contracts  in  England  and  Can- 
ada, had  brought  off  a  bit  of  profitable  In- 
ternational diplomacy  unknown  to  the 
United  States  State  Department  or  the  PCC. 
possibly  In  violation  of  law.  Further  inquiry 
revealed  that  officers  and  directors  of  ITT's 
subsidiaries  Included  two  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  one  in  the  French 
National  Assembly,  a  former  premier  of  Bel- 
glum,  and  several  ministers  of  foreign  gov- 
errunents  and  officials  of  government-owned 
companies. 

As  It  seemed  to  Commissioners  Bartley  and 
Cox  and  to  me  when  we  dissented  from  the 
ConMnisslon's  approval  of  the  merger  In  June, 
1967,  a  company  whose  dally  activities  re- 
quire It  to  manipulate  governments  at  the 
highest  levels  would  face  unending  tempta- 
tion to  manipulate  ABC  news.  Any  public  of- 
ficial, or  officer  of  a  large  corporation,  is  nec- 
essarily clearly  concerned  with  the  appear- 
ance of  some  news  stories,  the  absence  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  tone  and  character  of  all  affect- 
ing Ills  personal  Interests.  That's  what  pub- 
lic relations  firms  and  press  secretaries  are 
all  about.  We  concluded.  "We  simply  cannot 
find  that  the  public  Interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  Is  served  by  turning  over  a  ma- 
jor network  to  an  International  enterprise 
whose  fortunes  are  tied  to  Its  political  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign  officials  whose  actions 
It  win  be  called  upon  to  interpret  to  the 
world." 

Even  the  highest  degree  of  subjective  in- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  chief  ITT  officials  could 
not  ensure  Integrity  In  ABC's  operations.  To 
do  an  honest  and  impartial  Job  of  reporting 
the  news  is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  In- 
dependent  and    conscientious    of   newsmen. 
And  ABC  newsmen  could  not  help  knowing 
that  ITT  had  sensitive  business  relations  in 
various  foreign  countries  and  at  the  lilgh- 
est  levels  of  our  government,  and  that  re- 
porting on  any  number  of  Industries  and  eco- 
nomic developments  would  touch  the  Inter- 
ests of  ITT.  The  mere  awareness  of  these  In- 
terests would  make  It  Impossible  for  those 
news  officials,  no  matter  how  conscientious, 
to  report  news  and  develop  documentaries 
objectively,  In  the  way  that  they  would  do 
If  ABC  remained  unaffiliated  with  ITT.  They 
woiUd  advance  within  the  news  organization, 
or  be  fired,  or  become  officers  of  ABC — per- 
haps even  of  ITT— or  not,  and  no  newsman 
would  be  able  to  erase  from  his  mind  the 
Idea  that  his  chances  of  doing  so  might  be 
affected  by  his  treatment  of  Issues  on  which 
ITT  Is  sensitive. 

Only  last  year  CBS  was  reportedly  Involved, 
almost  Hearst-like,  In  a  nightmarish  planned 
armed  Invasion  of  Haiti.  It  was  an  exclusive, 
and  would  have  made  a  very  dramatic  start- 
to-flnish  documentary  but  for  the  Inglorious 
end:  U.S.  Customs  wouldn't  let  them  leave 
the  United  States.  Imagine  ITT.  with  Its  ex- 
tensive interests  In  the  Caribbean,  engaged 
In  such  undertakings. 

The  likelihood  of  at  least  some  eompromls- 
Ing  of  ABC's  integrity  seemed  Inherent  In  the 
structure  of  the  proposed  new  organization. 
What  were  the  probabilities  that  these  poten- 
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tlals  for  abuse  would  be  exercised?  We  were 
soon  to  see  the  answer  In  the  bizarre  proceed- 
ings right  before  our  eyes. 

During  the  April,  1967,  hearings,  while  this 
very  issue  was  being  debated,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  broke  the  story  that  ITT  was  going 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  obtain  favorable 
press  coverage  of  this  hearing.  Eventually 
three  reporters  were  summoned  before  the 
examiner  to  relate  for  the  official  record  the 
Incidents  that  were  described  in  the  Journal's 
expose. 

An  AP  and  a  UPI  reporter  testified  to  sev- 
eral phone  calls  to  their  homes  by  ITT  public 
relations  men,  variously  asking  them  to 
change  their  stories  and  make  Inquiries  for 
ITT  with  regard  to  stories  by  other  reporters, 
and  to  use  their  Influence  as  members  of  the 
press  to  obtain  for  ITT  confidential  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Justice  regard- 
ing Its  intentions.  Even  more  serious  were 
several  encounters  between  ITT  officials  and 
a  New  York  Times  reporter. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  ITT's  senior  vice 
president  In  charge  of  public  relations  went 
to  the  reporter's  office.  After  criticizing  her 
dispatches  to  the  Times  about  the  case  In  a 
tone  which  she  described  as  "accusatory  and 
certainly  nasty,"  he  asked  whether  she  had 
been  following  the  price  of  ABC  and  ITT 
stock.  When  she  indicated  that  she  had  not 
he  asked  If  she  didn't  feel  she  had  a  "respon- 
sibility to  the  shareholders  who  might  lose 
money  as  a  result  of  what"  she  wrote.  She 
replied,  "My  responslbllitv  Is  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  print  It." 

He  then  asked  If  she  was  aware  that  I  (as 
an  PCC  Commissioner)  was  working  with  a 
prominent  senator  on  legislation  that  would 
forbid  any  newspaper  from  owning  any 
broadcast  property.  (The  New  York  Times 
owns  station  WQXR  In  New  York.)  In  point 
of  fact,  the  senator  and  I  had  never  met,  let 
alone  collaborated,  as  was  subsequently  made 
clear  In  public  statements.  But  the  ITT 
senior  vice  president  according  to  the  Times 
reporter  felt  that  this  false  Information  was 
something  she  "ought  to  pass  on  to  [her] 
.  .  ,  publisher  before  [she  wrote)  .  .  .  anything 
further"  about  the  case.  The  obvious  Implica- 
tion of  this  remark  she  felt  was  that  since 
the  Times  owns  a  radio  station,  it  would 
want  to  consider  its  economic  interests  In 
deciding  what  to  publish  about  broadcasting 
In  Its  newspaper. 

To  me,  this  conduct,  in  which  at  least 
three  ITT  officials,  Including  a  senior  vice 
president,  were  Involved,  was  a  deeply  un- 
settling experience.  It  demonstrated  an  abra- 
sive self-righteousness  In  dealing  with  the 
press,  Insensltlvlty  to  Its  Independence  and 
Integrity,  a  willingness  to  spread  false  stories 
in  furtherance  of  self-interest,  contempt  for 
government  officials  as  well  as  the  press,  and 
an  assumption  that  even  as  prestigious  a 
news  medium  as  the  New  York  Times  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  want  to  present  the 
news  so  as  to  serve  best  Its  own  economic  In- 
terests (as  well  as  the  economic  Interests  of 
other  large  business  corporations) . 

But  for  the  brazen  activities  of  ITT  In  this 
very  proceeding,  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  the  three  of  us  who  dissented  to 
suggest  that  the  most  probable  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  ABC  news  could  come  from  orerf 
actions  or  written  poUcy  statements.  After 
the  hearing  it  was  obvious  that  that  was 
clearly  possible.  But  even  then  we  believe 
that  the  most  substantial  threat  came  from 
a  far  more  subtle,  almost  unconscious,  proc- 
ess: that  the  questionable  story  Idea,  or  news 
coverage,  would  never  even  be  proposed — 
whether  for  reasons  of  fear,  insecurity,  cyni- 
cism, realism,  or  unconscious  avoidance. 

CONCENTRATION    OP    CONTKOL    OVER    THE    MEDIA 

Since  the  ITT-ABC  case  left  the  Commis- 
sion I  have  not  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  the 
Issues  it  raised — In  many  ways  more  serious 
and  certainly  more  prevalent)  for  wholly  do- 
mestic corporations.  Eventually  the  merger 
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was  aborted  by  rPT  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
thla  year,  while  the  Justice  Department's 
appeal  of  the  CommLsalon's  action  was  pend- 
ing before  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals  How- 
ever. I  ponder  what  the  consequences  might 
have  been  if  ITTs  apparent  cynicism  toward 
JournaUsUc  integrity  had  actually  been  able 
CO  harness  the  enormous  social  and  propa- 
ganda power  of  a  national  television  network 
to  the  service  of  a  politically  sensitive  cor- 
porate conglomerate  More  important.  I  have 
become  concerned  about  the  extent  to  which 
such  forces  alrt-ady  play  upon  important 
media  of  mass  communication  Perhaps  such 
attitudes  are  masked  by  more  ftnease  than 
that  displayed  In  the  ITT-ABC  oase  Perhaps 
they  are  even  embedded  In  the  kind  of  sin- 
cere good  intentions  which  caused  former 
Defense  Secretary  ■  and  former  General 
Motors  president  I  Charles  Wilson  to  equate 
the  Interests  of  hla  company  with  those  of 
the  country 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  owners  and 
managers  of  the  macs  media  in  the  United 
S'.ates  lack  a  <<ense  of  responsibility  ur  lack 
tolerance  fur  a  diversity  of  views  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  small  group  of  men  who 
gather  iur  bre,ikfast  every  morning  and  de- 
cide wljAL  they  will  make  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  day  Emotion  often  outruns 
the  evidence  of  those  who  iiri?ue  a  con.splracy 
theory  of  propagandists'  manipulation  of  the 
mas.se.*; 

On  the  other  hand,  one  reason  evidence  Is 
so  hard  to  come  by  Is  that  the  media  tend  Ut 
give  ie&s  pubilclty  to  their  own  abu.-ics  than, 
say.  '.o  those  of  politicians  The  media  oper- 
ate as  a  check  upon  other  institutional  pow- 
er centers  In  -nir  country  There  is.  however, 
no  check  uptn  the  media  Just  as  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  overstate  the  existence  and  po- 
tential for  abuse,  so,  in  my  Judgment,  is  it  a 
mistake  to  ignore  the  evidence  that  does 
exist 

In   1959.  for  example    ;t  was  reported  that 
officials  of  the  Trujlilo  regime  m  the  Domini- 
can Republic  had  paid  jTao.CXX)  to  officers  of 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network  to  gain  favorable 
propaganda    disguised   as    news     (Ownership 
of  the  Mutual  Radio  Network  changed  hands 
once    again    last    year    without    any    review 
whatsoever  by  the  PCC  of  old  or  new  owners 
The    FCC   does   not   regulate    networks,    only 
stations,   and  Mutual  owns  none  >    RCA  wai 
once  charged  with  using  an  NBC  station   to 
serve  unfairly  its  broader  corporate  interests, 
including   the  coverage  of  RCA  activities  as 
"news  ■'  when  others  did  not   There  was  spec- 
ulation   that    after    RCA    acquired    Random 
House    considerable  pressure  was  put  on  the 
book   publishing   houses   president.    Bennett 
Cerf    to  cease  nu  Sunday  evening  service  as 
a   panelist   on   CBS's    Whafi    .Vfy    Line''   The 
Commission  has  occasionally  found  that  in- 
dividual stations  have  violated  the  '  fairness 
doctrine"    in   advocating   causes   serving    the 
stations  economic  seir-luterest.  .such  as  pay 
television 

Virtually  every  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Reiiew  reports  instances  of  such 
abuses  by  the  print  media  It  has  described  a 
railroad-owned  newspaper  that  refused  to 
report  railroad  wrecks  a  newspaper  In  debt 
to  the  Teani.sters  Union  which  gave  exceed- 
IngU  favorable  coverage  to  Jlmmv  Hotfa. 
the  repeated  intluence  of  the  DuPont  Inter- 
ests In  the  editorial  functions  of  the  Wil- 
mington papers  which  It  owned,  and  .Ana- 
conda Cuppers  use  of  Its  company-owned 
newspapers  to  support  political  candldaiea 
favorable  to  the  company 

Edward  P  Morgan  :eft  ABC  last  vear  to 
become  the  commentator  on  the  Ford 
Poundatlon-funded  Public  Broadcasting 
Laboraton,-  He  has  always  been  straightfor- 
ward, and  he  used  his  QnaJ  news  broadcast 
to  be  reflective  about  broadcasting  Itself. 
"Let's  face  it  "  he  said  We  In  this  trade 
use  this  power  more  frequently  to  fix  a 
traffic  ticket  or  get  a  Ucket  to  a  ballgame 
than   to  keep   the  doors  of  an  open   society 
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open  and  swinging  The  freest  and  most 

profitable  press  In  the  world,  every  major 
facet  of  It  not  onlv  ducks  but  pulls  Its 
punches  to  .save  a  supermarket  of  commer- 
cialism or  shield  an  ugly  prejudice  and  Is 
putting  the  life  of  the  republic  In  Jeopardy 
thereby   " 

Economic  self-interest  do^s  mfluence  the 
content  of  the  media  and  as  the  media  tend 
to  fall  Into  the  control  of  corp)orate  con- 
glomerates, the  areas  of  Information  and 
opinion  alTecUng  those  economic  Intereets 
become  dangerously  wide-ranging  What  n 
happening  to  the  ownership  of  American 
media  today'  What  dangers  does  It  pose? 
Taking  a  look  at  the  structure  of  the  media 
In  the  United  -Stjited.  I  am  not  put  at  ease 
by  what  I  see 

.Most  .American  communities  have  far  less 
"dissemination  of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources"  >  to  quote  a  famous 
description  l>y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
basic  aim  of  the  First  Amendment)  than  is 
available  nationally  Of  the  1500  cities  with 
dally  newspapers  n«  percent  are  served  by 
single-owner  monopolies  Outside  the  top  50 
to  'JOO  markets  there  la  a  substantial  drop- 
ping otT  Iti  the  number  of  competing  radio 
and  television  slgnal.s  The  PCC  prohibits  a 
single  owner  from  controlling  two  .\M  radio, 
or  two  television,  stations  with  overlapping 
signals  But  It  has  only  recently  expre.ssed 
any  concern  over  common  ownership  of  an 
.AM  radio  station  and  .in  PM  radio  station 
ind  A  television  station  In  the  same  market 
Indeed  such  ownership  Is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  lUid  probably  exists  In 
your  community  Most  stHtUms  are  today 
acquired  by  purchase  And  the  FCC  has.  In 
part  because  of  congressional  pressure,  rarely 
disapproved  a  purchase  of  a  station  by  a 
newspaper 

There  are  few  statewide  or  regional     mo- 
nopolies"    although    some    situations    come 
close    But  In  a  majority  of   our  states — the 
least  populous-  there  .ire  few  enough  news- 
papers and  television  stations  to  begin  with, 
and   they   are   usually    under   the   control   of 
a    small    group     And    most    politicians    find 
today,  as  Congress  warned   In   1926.  "woe  be 
to  those  who  dare  to  differ  with  them   "  Most 
of  our  poUUcs  18  still  suite  and  local  In  scope 
And   increasingly    In   many  states  and   local 
c-onun unities,    congressmen    and    state    and 
local    otticlal.s   are   compelled    to   regard   that 
htuidful    of    media   owners    i  many   of   whom 
are  out-of-st^iiei .  rather  than  the  electorate 
Itself,   as   their  effective  constituency    More- 
over,  many   mass   media  owners   have  a  slg- 
nlHcant  impact  in  more  than  one  state    One 
case  that  came  before  the  PCC    for  example. 
involved    an    owner    with    A.M-PM-T^    com- 
blnaUons    in   Las    Vegas   .ind    Reno.   Nevada, 
along   with    four    newspapers    In    that   state, 
.seven  newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  and  two  sta- 
tions and   two  newspapers  in  .Arkansas    An- 
other  involved   ownership  of   ten  stations   In 
North  Carolina  and  ;idJolnlng  southern  Vir- 
ginia    \(>u    may    never   have   heard   of   these 
owners,    taut    I    Imagine    the   elected    officials 
of     their     states     return     their    phone    calls 
promptly. 

NATIONAL     P<:)WEX 

l"he  principal  national  sources  of  news  are 
'he  wire  services  AP  and  UPI.  .^nd  the  broad- 
cast networks  E-ich  of  the  wire  services  serves 
on  the  order  of  1200  newspapers  and  3000 
radio  and  television  stations  Most  local  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  offer  little  more 
than  wire  service  copy  as  far  as  national  and 
international  news  is  ci>ncerned  To  that  ex- 
tent one  can  tjike  little  heart  for  diversity" 
from  the  .>ft-proffered  statistics  on  prolifer- 
ating radio  stations  i  nixw  over  6000)  and  'he 
remaining  dally  newspapers  (  1700)  The  net- 
•*ork9,  Uiough  themselves  heavily  reliant 
upon  the  wire  services  to  find  out  what's 
Worth  filming,  are  another  potent  force 

The  weekly  news.nagazlne  field  is  domi- 
nated by  Time.  Seicswrek,  and  U  S.  Nevrs. 
(The  flrst  two  also  control  sutwtantlal  broad- 
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cast,  newspaper,  and  book  or  publishing  out- 
lets Ttme  Is  also  In  movies  (MOM)  and  Is 
hungry  for  three  or  four  newRpap>ers. )  Thus, 
even  though  there  are  thousands  of  general 
and  specialized  periodicals  and  program 
sources  with  slgnlflcani  national  or  regional 
lmF>*ct,  and  certainly  no  "monopoly"  exists. 
It  Is  still  possible  for  a  single  Individual  or 
corporation  to  have  vast  national  Influence. 
What  we  sometimes  fall  to  realize,  more- 
over, Is  the  political  significance  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  cltlee.  Nearly 
half  of  the  American  people  live  In  the  six 
largeet  states:  California,  New  York.  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Ohio.  Those  states. 
In  turn,  are  substantially  Influenced  (If  not 
pwUtlcally  dominated)  by  their  major  pop- 
ulatlon-lndustrtal-flnanclal-medla  centers, 
such  bls  Los  Angeles.  New  York  City.  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia — the  nation's  four  largest 
metropolitan  areas.  Thus,  to  have  a  major 
newspaper  or  television  station  Influence  m 
one  of  these  cities  is  to  have  significant  na- 
tional power  And  the  number  of  Interests 
with  Influence  in  more  than  one  of  these 
markets  is  startling. 

.Most  of  the  top  fifty  television  markets 
(  which  serve  approximately  75  percent  at  the 
nation's  television  homes)  have  three  com- 
peting commercial  'VHP  television  stations 
There  are  about  150  such  VHP  commercial 
stations  In  these  markets  Less  than  10  p>er- 
i-ent  are  today  owned  by  entitles  that  do  not 
own  other  media  interests  In  30  of  the  50 
markets  it  least  one  of  the  stations  Is  owned 
by  a  major  newspmper  published  in  that  mar- 
ket— a  total  of  one  third  of  these  150  sta- 
tions I  In  Dallas-Fort  Worth  rarh  of  the  net- 
work alflUates  Is  owned  by  a  local  newspapter, 
and  the  fourth,  an  unatfllated  station.  Is 
owned  by  Oklahoma  newspapers  i  Moreover, 
half  of  the  newspaper-owned  stations  are 
controlled  by  .seven  groups- -groups  that  also 
publish  magazines  as  popular  and  diverse  as 
Time.  Ncusurelc,  Look.  Parade.  Harper's.  TV 
Guide.  Familu  Circle.  Vogue.  Good  Housc- 
keepirig.  and  Popular  Mechanics.  Twelve  par- 
ties own  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
major-market  stations 

In  .iddltlon  to  the  vast  national  Impact  of 
their  affiliates  the  three  television  networks 
each  own  VHP  stations  In  all  of  the  top  three 
top  markets — New  York.  Los  .Angeles,  and 
Chicago — and  each  has  two  more  In  other 
cities  In  the  top  ten.  RKO  and  Metromedia 
each  own  stations  In  both  New  York  City 
and  Los  .Angeles  Metromedia  also  owns  sta- 
tions In  Washington.  DC.  and  California's 
other  major  city,  San  Pranclsco — as  well  as 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Cleveland.  Kansas 
City,  and  Oakland  RKO  also  owns  stations 
In  Boston,  San  Pranclsco.  Washington,  Mem- 
phis. Hartford,  and  Windsor.  Ontario — as  well 
as  the  regional  Yankee  Network,  Westing- 
house  owns  stations  In  New  York,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Boston.  San  Pranclsco,  Baltimore,  and  Port 
Wayne.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  to- 
day's media  barons 

There  are  many  Inf^Ucatlons  of  their  pow- 
er Groups  of  stations  are  able  to  bargain 
with  networks,  advertisers,  and  talent  In 
ways  that  put  lesser  stations  at  substan- 
tial economic  disadvantage.  Group  owner- 
ship means,  by  definition,  that  few  stations 
In  major  markets  will  be  locally  owned.  (The 
PCC  recently  approved  the  transfer  of  the 
last  .available  station  In  San  FYanclsco  to  the 
absentee  ownership  of  Metromedia.  The  only 
commercial  station  locally  owned  today  Is 
controled  by  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle  ) 
But  ihe  basic  point  Is  simply  that  the  na- 
tional political  power  Involved  In  ownership 
of  a  group  of  major  VHP  television  stations 
In,  say.  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  DC .  is  greater  than  a 
democracy  should  unthlnkably  repose  In  one 
man  or  corporation. 

CONCLOMERA-ne   CORPORATIONS 

For    a    variety    of    reasons,    an    Increasing 
number  of  communications  media  are  turn- 
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Ing  up  on  the  organization  charts  of  con- 
glomerate companies.  And  the  incredible 
profits  generated  by  broadcast  stations  in 
the  major  markets  (television  broadcasters 
average  a  90  to  100  percent  return  on  tangi- 
ble Investment  annually)  have  given  P<X3 
licensees,  particularly  owners  of  multiple 
television  stations  like  the  networks,  Metro- 
media, Storer  Broadcasting,  and  others,  the 
extra  capital  with  which  to  buy  the  New 
York  Yankees  (CBS) ,  Random  House  (RCA) , 
or  Northeast  Airlines  (Storer).  Established 
or  up-and-coming  conglomerates  regard 
communications  acquisitions  as  prestigious, 
profitable,  and  often  a  useful  or  even  a  nec- 
essary complement  to  present  operations  and 
projected  exploitation  of  technological 
change. 

The  national  problem  of  conglomerate 
ownership  of  communications  media  was  well 
Illustrated  by  the  TTT-ABC  case.  But  the 
conglomerate  problem  need  not  Involve  some- 
thing as  large  as  XTT-ABC  or  RCA-NBC. 
Among  the  national  group  owners  of  tele- 
vision stations  are  General  Tire  (RKO) ,  Avco, 
Westlnghouse,  Rust  Craft,  Chris  Craft,  Kaiser, 
and  Kerr-McGee.  The  problem  of  local  con- 
glomerates was  forcefully  posed  for  the  PCC 
In  another  case  earlier  this  year.  Howard 
Hughes,  through  Hughes  Tool  Company, 
wanted  to  acquire  one  of  Las  Vegas'  three 
major  television  stations.  He  had  recently  ac- 
quired $125  million  worth  of  Las  Vegas  real 
estate.  Including  hotels,  gambling  casinos, 
and  an  airport.  These  Investments  supple- 
mented 27,()00  acres  previously  acquired.  The 
Commission  majority  blithely  approved  the 
television  acquisition  ■without  a  hearing, 
overlooking  PCC  precedents  which  suggested 
that  a  closer  examination  was  in  order.  In 
each  of  these  instances  the  potential  threat 
Is  similar  to  that  in  the  ITT-ABC  case — that 
personal  economic  Interests  may  dominate 
or  bias  otherwise  Independent  media. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  TECHNOLOOICAI.  CRANOE 

The  problem  posed  by  conglomerate  ac- 
quisitions of  communications  outlets  is  given 
a  special  but  very  important  twist  by  the 
pendency  of  sweeping  technological  changes 
which  have  already  begun  to  unsettle  the 
structure  of  the  Industry. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  distin- 
giilshed  task  force  to  evaluate  our  national 
communications  policy  and  chart  a  course 
for  realization  of  these  technological  prom- 
ises In  a  manner  consistent  with  'the  public 
Interest.  But  private  interests  have  already 
begun  to  Implement  their  own  plans  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  revolution  In  communica- 
tions technology. 

General  Sarnoff  of  RCA  has  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  "the  knowledge  Industry"— cor- 
porate casserole  dishes  blending  radio  and 
television  stations,  networks,  and  program- 
ming: films  movie  houses  and  record  com- 
panies; newspaper  magazine  and  book  pub- 
lishing; advertising  agencies;  sports  or  other 
entertainment  companies;  and  teaching  ma- 
chines and  other  profitable  appurtenances 
of  the  $50  billion  "education  biz." 

And  everybody's  in  "cable  television" — net- 
works, book  publishers,  newspapers.  Cable 
television  is  a  system  for  building  the  best 
TV  antenna  In  town  and  then  wiring  it  Into 
everybody's  television  set — for  a  fee.  It  im- 
proves signal  quality  and  number  of  chan- 
nels, and  has  proved  popular.  But  the  new 
technology  Is  such  that  it  has  broadcasters 
and  newspaper  publishers  worried.  For  the 
same  cable  that  can  bring  ofT-the-alr  tele- 
vision Into  the  home  can  also  bring  pro- 
gramming from  the  cable  operator's  studio, 
or  an  "electronic  newspaper"  printed  in  the 
home  by  a  facsimile  process.  Boolu  can  be 
delivered  (between  libraries,  or  to  the  home) 
over  "television"  by  using  the  station's  signal 
during  an  Invisible  pause.  So  everybody's 
hedging  their  bets — including  the  telephone 
company.  Indeed,  about  all  the  vested  inter- 
ests can  agree  upon  Is  that  none  of  them 
want  us  to  have  direct,  satelUte-to-home  ra- 
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dlo  and  television.  But  at  this  point  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear  who  will  have  his  hand  on 
the  switch  that  controls  what  comes  to  the 
American  people  over  their  "telephone  ■wire" 
a  few  years  hence. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  any  extensive 
restructuring  of  the  media  in  the  United 
States,  even  If  it  were  considered  desirable. 
Technological  change  can  bring  change  In 
structure,  but  it  Is  as  likely  to  be  change  to 
even  greater  concentration  as  to  wider  di- 
versity. In  the  short  run  at  least,  economics 
seems  to  render  essentially  Intractable  such 
problems  as  local  monopolies  In  dally  news- 
papers, or  the  small  number  of  outlets  for 
national  news  through  wire  services,  news- 
magazines, and  the  television  networks.  In- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent  the  very  high  tech- 
nical quality  of  the  performance  rendered 
by  these  news-gathering  organizations  Is 
aided  by  their  concentraUon  of  resources  Into 
large  units  and  the  financial  cushions  of  oli- 
gopoly profits. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
risks  of  concentration  are  grave. 

Chairman  Philip  Hart  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  remarked 
by  way  of  introduction  to  his  antitrust  sub- 
conmilttee's  recent  hearings  about  the  news- 
paper industry,  "The  products  of  newspapers, 
opinion  and  information,  are  essential  to  the 
kind  of  society  that  we  undertake  to  make 
successful  here."  If  we  are  serious  about  the 
kind  of  society  we  have  undertaken,  it  Is 
clear  to  me  that  we  simply  must  not  tolerate 
concentration  of  media  ownership — except 
where  concentration  creates  actual  counter- 
vailing social  benefits.  These  benefits  cannot 
be  merely  speculative.  They  must  be  identi- 
fiable, demonstrable,  and  genuinely  weighty 
enough  to  ofifset  the  dangers  inherent  In 
concentration. 

This  guideline  Is  a  simple  prescription.  The 
problem  Is  to  design  and  build  machinery 
to  All  it.  And  to  keep  the  machinery  from 
rusting  and  rotting.  And  to  replace  it  when 
It  becomes  obsolete. 

America  does  have  available  governmental 
machinery  which  Is  capable  of  scotching  un- 
due accumulations  of  power  over  the  mass 
media,  at  least  in  theory  and  to  some  extent. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  authority 
under  the  antitrust  laws  to  break  up  com- 
binations which  "restrain  trade"  or  which 
"tend  to  lessen  competition."  These  laws 
apply  to  the  media  as  they  do  to  any  other 
industry. 

But  the  antitrust  laws  simply  do  not  get 
to  where  the  problems  are.  They  grant  au- 
thority to  block  concentration  only  when  It 
threatens  economic  competition  In  a  par- 
ticular economic  market.  Generally,  in  the 
case  of  the  media,  the  relevant  market  Is  the 
market  for  advertising.  Unfortunately,  rela- 
tively vigorous  advertising  competition  can 
be  maintained  in  situations  where  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace  of  Ideas  is  severely 
threatened.  In  such  cases,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  Uttle  inclination  to  act. 

Look  at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  recent  pur- 
chase of  that  city's  most  popular  and  most 
successful  PM  radio  station.  The  Tribune  al- 
ready controlled  two  Chicago  newspapers, 
one  (clear  channel)  AM  radio  station,  and 
the  city's  only  Independent  VHP  television 
station.  It  controls  numerous  broadcast, 
CATV,  and  newspaper  Interests  outside  Chi- 
cago (in  terms  of  circulation,  the  nation's 
largest  newspaper  chain ) .  But.  after  an  in- 
vestigation, the  Antitrust  Division  let  this 
combination  go  through.  The  new  FM  may 
be  a  needless  addition  to  the  Tribune's  al- 
ready impressive  battery  of  influential 
media;  it  could  well  produce  an  unsound 
level  of  concentration  in  the  production  and 
supply  of  what  Chlcagoans  see,  read,  and 
hear  about  affairs  in  their  community,  in 
the  nation,  and  In  the  world.  But  it  did  not 
threaten  the  level  of  competition  for  adver- 
tising money  in  any  identifiable  advertising 
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market.  So,  it  was  felt,  the  acqulslUon  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Only  the  PCC  is  directly  empowered  to 
keep  media  ownership  patterns  compatible 
with  a  democracy's  need  for  diversified 
sources  of  opinion  and  information. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Commission  took  this 
responsibility  very  seriously.  In  1941.  the 
PCC  ordered  NBC  to  divest  Itself  of  one  of 
Its  two  radio  networks  (which  then  became 
ABC),  barring  any  single  network  from  af- 
filiating with  more  than  one  outlet  In  a  given 
city.  (The  Comtnlsslon  has  recently  waived 
this  prohibition  for.  Ironically,  ABC's  four 
new  national  radio  networks.)  In  1941  the 
Commission  also  established  its  power  to  set 
absolute  limits  on  the  total  number  of 
broadcast  licenses  any  Individual  may  hold, 
and  to  limit  the  number  of  stations  any  in- 
dividual can  operate  In  a  particular  service 
area. 

The  American  people  are  indebted  to  the 
much  maligned  FCC  for  establishing  these 
rules.  Imagine,  for  example,  what  the  struc- 
ture of  ]>olitical  power  in  this  country  might 
look  like  if  two  or  three  companies  owned 
substantially  all  of  the  broadcast  media  In 
our  major  cities. 

But  since  the  New  Deal  generation  left 
the  command  posts  of  the  FCC.  this  agency 
has  lost  much  of  Its  zeal  for  combating  con- 
centration. Atrophy  has  reached  so  advanced 
a  state  that  the  public  has  of  lat*  v.ltnessed 
the  bizarre  spectacle  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, with  its  relatively  narrow  mandate, 
nuervenlng  in  FCC  proceedinss  such  ..s  ITT- 
-ABC,  to  create  court  cases  with  names  like 
The  United  States  vs.  The  FCC. 

This  history  Is  an  unhappy  one  on  the 
whole.  It  forces  one  to  question  -.vnetiiei 
government  lan  ever  realisticallv  be  expected 
to  EU.sLam  a  vigilant  posture  over  nn  industry 
which  controls  the  \erv  access  <>:  Government 
officials  themselves  to  the  elector.; te. 

I  fear  that  we  have  already  reached  the 
ixjint  in  this  country  where  the  media  our 
greatest  check  on  other  accumulations  of 
power,  may  themselves  be  beynid  the  reach 
of  any  other  institution:  the  Congress,  the 
President,  or  the  Federal  Conxniunicatlons 
Commission,  not  to  mention  eovernors. 
mayors,  state  legislators,  and  nty  council- 
men.  Congressional  liearmes  are  'oeeun  and 
then  quietly  dropped.  Whenever  the  FCC 
■■itirs  fitfully  as  if  in  wakefulness  the  broad- 
casting industry  scurries  up  the  Hill  for  a 
congressional  bludgeon.  And  the  lact  that 
roughly  60  percent  of  all  campaign  expen.ses 
CO  to  radio  and  television  time  gives  bur  a 
glimmer  of  the  power  of  broadcasting  ;n  the 
lives   of   .senators   and   congressmen. 

Ho'A-ever.  the  picture  at  thi.s  mo.-npnt  has 
its  more  hopeful  aspect.  There  does  .'^eem  to 
be  an  exceptional  flurry  of  official  (  oncern. 
Even  the  FCC  has  its  proposeci  rulemaking 
outstanding.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
having  broken  into  the  communications  field 
via  its  dramatic  intervention  before  the  FCC 
m  the  ITT-ABC  merger  case  has  also  been 
pressing  a  campaign  to  force  the  dissolu- 
tion of  joint  operating  agreements  between 
separately  owned  newspapers  in  individual 
cities,  and  opposed  a  recent  application  for 
broadcasting  properties  by  newsoaper  in- 
terests in  Beaumont.  Texas.  It  has  been 
scrutinizing  cross-media  combinations  link- 
ing broadcasting,  newspaper,  and  cable  tele- 
vision outlets.  On  Capitol  Hill,  Senator  Phil 
Harts  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee and  Chairman  Harley  Staggers'  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee have  both  summoned  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  appear  before 
them  in  recent  months,  to  acquaint  the  Com- 
mission with  the  committee's  concern  about 
FCC-approved  increases  in  broadcast  hold- 
ings by  single  individuals  and  companies, 
and  about  cross-o'wnershlp  of  newspapers. 
CATV  systems,  and  broadcast  stations.  Rep- 
resentatives John  Dlngell.  John  Moss,  and 
Richard    Ottlnger    have    introduced    legisla- 
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tlon  which  would  proscribe  network  owner- 
ship of  any  nonbroadcast  Interenta  And  an 
I  prevlouBly  mentioned.  f»Te«tdent  Johnaon 
has  appointed  a  task  force  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  of  national  communi- 
cations policy 

Twenty  years  ago  Robert  M  Hutchlns,  then 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
named  chairman  of  the  •■Commlsalon  on 
Freedom  of  the  PresB  "  It  pnxluced  a 
thoughtful  report,  full  of  recommendations 
largely  applicable  today  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  Independent  inon- 
governmentHl  1  agency  U)  appr-ilie  and  report 
annually  upon  the  performance  of  the  preaa." 
and  urged  that  the  members  of  the  press 
engage  In  vigorous  mutual  criticism  "  Its 
proposal!!  ire  once  again  t>elng  dusted  off 
.■»nd  rere.'id 

What  !•>  needed  now  more  than  mythlng 
else  i.s  U:  keep  this  flurry  of  interest  iillve. 
and  to  channel  It  toward  constructive  re- 
forms What  this  means,  in  practical  fact.  Is 
that  concern  for  media  concentration  must 
And  an  institutional  home 

The  Depanment  of  Justice  has  already  Il- 
lustrated the  value  of  participation  by  an 
externa;  institvitlon  In  FCC  decision-making 
The  developing  concept  of  a  special  con- 
sumers' xepresentatlve  offers  a  potentially 
broader  brise   Tor  similar  action 

But  the  proper  place  to  lodge  continuing 
responslbiaty  for  promoting  diversity  in  the 
maaa  media  la  neither  the  PCC  nor  the  Jus- 
tice Department  nor  a  congressional  com- 
mittee the  initiative  must  i-ome  from 
private  sources  But  there  are  more  ade- 
quately attiSed  and  funded  private  organUa- 
tlons  which  could  play  a  more  effective  role 
In  policy  formation  than  a  single  individ- 
ual Even  the  PCC  where  the  public  Interest 
gets  entirely  too  little  repre.sentailon  from 
private  sources,  has  reit  the  impact  of  the 
United  Church  of  Chrut.  with  its  interest  In 
the  Influence  of  broadcaatlng  on  race  rela- 
tions and  m  the  programming  responsibility 
of  licenses 

Ideally,  however,  the  resources  for  a  sus- 
tained :tttack  on  concentration  might  be 
centered  in  >  single  institution,  equipped  to 
louk  alter  this  cause  The  law  schools  and 
their  law  reviews,  as  an  institution,  have 
performed  well  in  this  way  for  the  courts, 
but  nave  virtually  abdicated  responsibility 
for  the  ligencies 

Such  an  orgamzaUoa  could  devote  itself 
to  research  aa  well  aa  representation.  Pur  at 
present  any  public  body  like  the  PCC.  whloh 
has  to  m^Uce  determlnationa  about  accept- 
eible  levels  of  media  coac«ntr&tloa.  tiaa  to  do 
so  largely  jn  the  basis  of  hunch.  In  addition, 
private  interest  In  problems  of  concentra- 
tion would  encoura^  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  sustain  Its  present  vigilance  In  this 
area.  It  couid  stimulate  renewed  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  PCC,  tiirough  participa- 
tion In  Commission  proceedings  And  it 
could  consider  whether  new  legislation 
might  be  .appropriate  to  reach  the  problem 
of  newspaper-magazine-book  publishing 
combinations. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made  i  or  now  dor- 
mant aiandards  are  to  be  enforced )  the  most 
pressing  political  question  is  whether  to 
apply  the  standards  prospectively  only,  or  to 
require  divestiture  It  is  highly  unlikely,  to 
say  the  lea^t,  that  legislation  requiring  mas- 
sive divestiture  of  multiple  station  owner- 
ship, or  newspaper  ownership  of  statloria, 
would  ever  pass  through  Congress  Olven  the 
number  of  station  sales  every  year,  however. 
even  proep>ectlve  standards  could  have  some 
Impact   r. t-r  ten  vecir.s  ^r  -^o 

In  general,  I  would  urge  the  minimal 
standard  that  no  aocumulatlon  of  media 
should  be  permitted  without  a  specific  and 
convincing  showing  of  t  continuing  -ounter- 
vaillng  sotl.il  beiicrlt  For  no  one  has  a  higher 
calling  in  in  Increasingly  complex  free  so- 
ciety bent  on  self-government  than  .-le  ■Ahn 
Informs    and    moves    the    people.    Personal 
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prejudice  Ignorance,  social  pressure,  and 
advertiser  pressure  are  id  large  measure  in- 
evii.ible  But  a  nation  that  has  In  Learned 
Hands  phrase.  staked  its  all"  upon  the 
rational  dialogue  of  an  Informed  electorate 
simply  cannot  take  .iny  unnecessary  risk 
of  polluting  the  stream  of  information  and 
opinion  that  sustains  it  At  the  very  least, 
the  burden  .jf  proving  the  f,<K-lal  utility  of 
doing  otherwise  should  be  upon  him  who 
seek.s  the  power  and  profit  which  will  result 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  the  wave 
of  renewed  Interest  In  the  Impact  of  owner- 
>hip  on  the  role  of  the  media  In  our  society 
is  healthy.  All  will  gain  from  Intelligent 
inquiry  by  Congress,  the  Executive,  the  reg- 
ulatory commissions — and  especially  the 
academic  community,  the  American  people 
.jerierally.  and  the  media  themselves.  For.  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  noted,  nothing  is 
more  important  in  a  free  society  than  "the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  information 
from  diverse  and  antagonistic  sources."  And 
If  we  .ire  unwilling  to  dl-scuss  t'lu  Issue  fully 
today  we  may  And  ourselves  discussing  none 
that   matteir   verv  much   tomorrow. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or   i>Hln 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

.Mr  VANIK.  Mr  3{>eaker,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Library-  Board 
iind  a  itroriK  .supporter  of  the  Cleveland 
iibrar>-  system.  I  wi.sh  to  call  attention  to 
the  CoHKress  of  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniver.sarj-  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Librar>' 

I  '.vLsh  to  extend  ray  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations to  the  staff  of  the  library  on 
their  devotion  and  service  to  our  library 
sy.stem  If  these  past  hundred  years  are 
any  indication,  the  next  hundred  years 
of  service  to  our  community  by  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  will  be  very 
t^xcitlnt; 

Mr  Hedley  Donovan,  the  edltor-ln- 
chief  of  Time.  Inc  delivered  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  centennial  dinner  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  on  Feb- 
ruary- 18.  1969.  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton- 
f'leveland  before  an  audience  of  over 
1.800  persons.  Tlie  speech  Mr.  Donovan 
delivered  presents  an  excellent  review  of 
Horid  events  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  speech  is  as  follows 

Cleveland    Plblil    Librart    Ce.ntennial 
DiNNEa.  PrBR'.AKT  19,  1969 
I  By  Hedley  Donovan) 
I  am  very  much  complimented  to  have  a 
part   in   this  Centennial   celebration 

In  my  business,  on  somewhat  similar  oc- 
casions, say  a  magazine  Is  celebrating  lu 
tiftieth  anniversary,  one  is  never  quite  cer- 
tain whether  to  say  Many  Happy  Returns 
When  we  send  out  letters  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions   to    our    magazines    and    books 

some  of  you  may  have  reieived  such  a  letter 
once  or  even  twice— the  number  of  orders. 
In  relation  to  the  total  mailing,  is  called  the 
Return,  and  the  higher  that  percentage  the 
happier  we  are  On  the  other  hand,  when  It 
comes  to  newsstand  sales.  Returns  are  unsold 
copies,  SL.me  jf  you.  by  passing  a  news- 
stand and  thoughtlessly  falling  to  b„y  one 
or  more  of  the  Time  Inc  publications,  may 
have  contributed  to  a  kind  of  Return  we 
do  not  enjoy. 


In  the  library  business,  however,  I  take  It 
Returns  are  a  completely  good  thing,  al- 
ways welcome,  sometimes  even  stimulated  by 
kindly  reminder.  So  I  can  Indeed  wish  this 
library  Many  Happy  Returns,  and  I  offer 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  staff,  the 
trustees,  the  city  officials  and  all  the  Cleve- 
land citizens  who  have  built  this  notable 
Institution 

I  was  once  briefly  a  Library  Trustee  my- 
self, in  a  Long  Island  suburb.  It  was  the 
tlrsit  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  kind  that  I 
had  belonged  to  Before  Joining.  I  had  pic- 
tured the  board  meetings  as  cozy  evenings 
where  a  few  cultivated  men  and  women  sat 
around  and  talked  about  books  My  fellow 
trustees  were  cultivated  all  right,  and  you 
know  of  course  what  we  did  talk  about — 
money. 

I  believe  I  was  asked  here,  however,  not 
as  a  failed  trustee,  but  because  of  a  quite 
special  bond  between  Time  Incorporated 
and  the  City  of  Cleveland  This  city  was  the 
headquarters  of  our  company  for  two  crucial 
years  of  Its  early  life  It  was  the  mld-1920'8. 
that  brash  little  sheet  Time  was  Just  barely 
beginning  to  catch  hold,  and  Its  young  edi- 
tors found  all  kinds  of  encouragement  here 
In  Cleveland,  from  readers  who  told  them 
Rrst  hand  they  were  doing  a  good  Job,  from 
several  advertisers,  from  a  bank  and  a  printer 
who  were  willing  to  bet  the  magazine  might 
last  The  encouragement  went  so  far.  In  one 
case,  that  a  very  pretty  Cleveland  girl  agreed 
to  marry  the  young  circulation  manager  of 
Time  Roy  Larsen:  Mr.  Larsen  Is  now  chair- 
man of  our  Executive  Committee,  and  his 
verv  pretty  wife  Margot  still  thinks  rather 
well  of  Time 

Henry  Luce,  after  the  Cleveland  years  of 
Time,  always  talked  of  this  city  as  a  second 
home  town  I  am  sure  that  Is  one  reason 
Time  was  proud  to  come  here  shortly  after 
the  war,  and  serve  as  co-sponsor,  with  the 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs,  for  a 
t^ree-day  public  forum  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  In  the  years  since  those  sessions  In 
1947.  Cleveland  and  Time  have  both  talked 
a  good  deal  about  U  S.  foreign  policy.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  should  also  be  our  subject 
for  the  next  few  minutes. 

There  have  been  some  changes  In  the  roll- 
call  of  our  biggest  foreign  policy  problems: 
How  to  de-escalate  Viet  Nam — 22  years  ago 
de-escalate  was  not  even  a  word  in  our  vo- 
cabulary, and  neither  was  Viet  Nam; 

How  to  defuse  the  Middle  East — 22  years 
ago  the  Middle  East  was  French  and  British 
responslblUty.  mainly  British,  and  Israel  was 
a  name  In  the  Bible; 

How  to  negotiate  a  renewal  of  our  defense 
treaty  with  Japan,  which  expires  next  year, 
luid  to  smooth  the  way  for  that,  should  we 
give  them  back  Okinawa? — which  22  years 
ago  might  not  have  been  a  very  popular 
Idea  with  various  Americans  who  had  just 
been  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  take 
Okinawa; 

How  to  revitalize  NATO,  or  has  It  served 
Its  time?— and  how  to  treat  with  the  only 
World  War  II  leader  still  In  command,  that 
great  and  maddening  man  Charles  de  Gaulle; 
And  speaking  of  the  General,  must  we 
overhaul  the  whole  International  monetary 
mechanism? 

And  what  can  we  do  for  the  pitiful  chil- 
dren of  Blafra? 

And  how  do  we  negotiate  some  nuclear 
arms  limitation,  or  should  we.  with  the  So- 
viet Union— which  about  halfway  through 
this  22  year  period  acquired  the  capability 
of  killing  half  of  us.  more  or  less,  on  half 
an  hour's  notice — that  was  an  option  previ- 
ous Americans  never  had  to  concede  to  a 
foreign  government,  although,  to  be  sure,  we 
can  still  kill  Russians  even  more  definitively. 
Cir  as  Winston  Churchill  once  said,  we  can 
"make  the  rubble  bounce." 
.\nd  so  on  You  know  the  whole  long  list. 
We  look  out  on  this  world  of  1969  as  a 
deeply  confused  country  It  Is  easy  to  say  that 
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It  Is  the  cruel  question  of  Viet  Nam  that  has 
got  us  BO  mixed  up.  Our  public  life  has  been 
dominated  by  Viet  Nam  ever  since  we  began 
the  bombing  of  the  North  four  years  ago  this 
month,  and  then  sent  Marine  combat  units 
ashore  at  Danang  In  March  "65.  It  is  the 
longest  war  in  American  history,  not  the 
biggest  but  probably  the  most  complicated, 
and  surely  the  most  divisive.  Now,  very  slowly 
and  very  ambiguously,  this  strange  war  seems 
to  be  rimnlng  down.  No  wonder  we  ache  and 
grope. 

But  I  believe  the  causes  of  our  confusion 
go  much  deeper  than  Viet  Nam.  Indeed  the 
Viet  Nam  experience — vivid  as  it  has  been. 
Important  as  it  has  been — has  in  a  sense 
masked  a  more  fundamental  change  In  the 
underpinnings  of  American  foreign  policy. 
That  change,  very  simply.  Is  the  loss  of  a 
working  consensus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
lives  of  any  of  us  in  this  room,  as  to  what  we 
think  America  means  In  the  world  and  to 
the  world. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  at  two  aspects  of 
.American  history.  One  we  know  mainly  from 
reading  about  It  in  books,  the  other  we  our- 
selves have  lived. 

For  generations,  as  many  volumes  In  your 
library  confirm,  we  Americans  believed  we 
were  God's  elect.  John  Adams  wrote  that  It 
was  the  design  of  Providence  to  use  America 
for  the  "illumination"  and  "emancipation" 
of  all  mankind.  Thomas  Jefferson  proposed 
that  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  should 
show  the  children  of  Israel  led  by  a  pillar 
of  light  The  notion  of  America  as  the  chosen 
people  was  one  of  his  favorite  themes:  this 
very  urbane  man  could  say:  "God  led  our 
forefathers  as  Israel  of  old."  He  called  us  "the 
world's  best  hope."  and  we  hear  echoes  of 
that  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  amidst  the 
anguish  of  the  Civil  War,  called  us  "the  last 
best  hope  of  earth."  And  all  the  way  to  the 
1890's,  that  great  historian  George  Bancroft, 
trained  at  Harvard.  Heidelberg  and  Oottln- 
gen.  believed  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  (as 
another  historian  has  written  of  him)  that 
American  history  was  really  "the  story  of  the 
wonder-working  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
.American  forest."  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  any 
Harvard  Ph.  D.,  or  Yale  or  Stanford  either, 
looking  at  it  Just  that  way  today. 

Yet  well  into  the  20th  century,  the  be- 
lief persisted.  The  debate  over  our  entry  Into 
World  War  I.  1914  to  1917.  can  be  read  as  a 
clash  between  men  who  believed  it  was 
enough  for  America  simply  to  stand  here  in 
its  goodness,  as  example  and  beacon,  and 
more  militant  men  who  believed  America 
must  carry  Its  truths  across  the  oceans. 

Somewhere  after  the  first  World  War,  we 
lost  that  serene  confidence  tiiat  Ood's  hand 
was  especially  upon  us;  the  war  itself  came 
to  seem  a  mistake  and  a  failtire,  something 
America  had  never  felt  about  its  other  wars; 
it  was  generally  a  time  of  rising  sophistica- 
tion and  cynicism:  the  traditional  religious 
beliefs  were  weakening;  the  memories  of  the 
frontier  were  fast  receding;  .Increasingly 
large  blocs  of  the  American  population  lacked 
any  ancestral  share  in  the  classic  chapters 
of  American  history;  for  Americans  who  did 
sail  have  faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  spreading 
of  the  urban  industrial  landscape  could  en- 
Joy  quite  the  same  divine  favor  as  the  cross- 
ing of   the  Continental  Divide. 

And  if  anything  of  the  old  idea  of  the 
Chosen  People  had  survived  the  1920'a,  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  surely  did  not 
help  it. 

Now  for  a  large,  literate  democratic  society 
once  to  have  held  so  strongly  such  a  right- 
eous and  spacious  view  of  Itself,  and  then  In 
a  few  years  to  lose  It,  should  be  a  profoundly 
unsettling  experience. 

But  we  never  really  had  the  experience. 
Por  at  Just  this  moment  Americans  were  con- 
fronted with  A/lolf  Hitler. 

Starting  In  the  late  1930's,  more  and  more 
of  the  most  thoughtful  people  In  America, 
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in  government,  In  the  churches,  In  business 
and  banking.  In  the  universities,  were  in- 
creasingly preoccupied  with  the  threat  of 
totalitarianism  In  Europe  and  Asia.  The  very 
people  who  might  have  been  most  concerned 
with  the  loss  of  the  old  sense  of  the  American 
mission,  and  most  concerned  to  find  a  new 
one,  were  spared  that  search.  The  Nazis  and 
the  Japanese  militarists  did  not  require  us 
to  think  about  the  uses  of  liberty,  or  about 
deep  meanings  of  America.  They  required  us 
to  defend  otirselves,  and  that  was  meaning 
enough. 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  had  led 
to  a  stable  peace,  the  once- postponed  search 
for  the  modern  American  mission  might 
have  started  soon  after  the  war.  But  Stalin, 
almost  overnight,  took  the  place  of  Tojo  and 
Hitler.  The  Cold  War  was  on.  Once  more 
we  believed  ourselves  to  be  holding  a  world- 
wide line  against  tyranny.  Once  more  we  were 
relieved  of  asking  ourselves  what  else  is 
America  all  about.  We  fought  a  tough,  costly 
war  in  Korea. 

The  Cold  War  eased  some  In  1953,  after 
Stalin's  death  and  after  the  Korean  truce, 
and  then  it  eased  some  more  around  1963. 
The  autumn  before,  the  Soviets  had  started 
Installing  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  most  blatant 
thrust  they  ever  made  outside  their  own 
sphere  of  influence,  and  John  Kennedy  very 
coolly  stared  them  down  and  eased  them  out. 
By  the  summer  of  1963,  President  Kennedy 
was  making  his  highly  conciliatory  /»mer- 
ican  University  speech  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
But  once  again,  Just  as  one  set  of  foreign 
dangers  seemed  to  be  receding,  still  another 
crisis,  perceived  as  a  major  danger  to  our- 
selves and  our  allies,  came  to  dominate  our 
thlnlilng  about  foreign  policy.  This  of  course 
was  Viet  Nam. 

Let  us  be  a  little  optimistic  and  say  that 
Viet  Nam  is  somehow  resolved  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  That  will  mean  that  we  have  gone 
through  a  thirty-five-year  crisis — from  the 
rearming  of  Nazi  Germany,  starting  in  1935. 
through  World  War  II,  through  Korea  and 
the  Cold  War,  through  Viet  Nam.  It  means 
that  all,Amerlcans  in  their  forties,  fifties  and 
sixties,  most  of  the  leadership  generation, 
have  spent  most  or  all  of  their  adult  lives 
with  a  view  of  an  embattled,  endangered 
America. 

What  If,  almost  all  of  a  sudden,  there  were 
no  acute  external  danger? 

Some  of  the  young  dissenters  on  our  cam- 
puses might  be  unmoored  If  there  were  no 
Viet  Nam,  but  so  might  many  of  their  eld- 
ers, and  perhaps  more  seriously.  You  know 
some  of  the  public-spirited  lawyers  and 
bankers  of  downtown  Manhattan  who  have 
served  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations through  many  of  these  days  of 
danger;  they  have  their  counterparts  in 
Cleveland  and  other  cities:  and  then  there 
are  the  industrialists,  diplomats,  military 
men,  labor  leaders,  Congressmen,  university 
and  foundation  officials — the  Establishment 
if  you  like;  even  editors  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned. Mature  and  responsible  men  with  a 
lifetime  crisis-oriented  view  of  American 
foreign  policy  might  be  suddenly  dis- 
oriented. 

Now  there  are  skeptics  who  say  it  will 
never  be  allowed  to  happen.  Old-fashioned 
Marxists,  new-fashioned  New  Leftists, 
would  argue  that  It  was  no  coincidence 
that  the  Cold  War  came  along  Just  as  World 
War  II  ended,  or  that  Viet  Nam  came  along 
Just  when  the  Cold  War  was  letting  up  a 
bit.  According  to  this  view,  if  the  American 
people  are  now  sick  of  Viet  Nam,  something 
else  wlU  be  cooked  up,  maybe  the  Middle 
East,  because  the  American  "military-indus- 
trial complex"  needs  its  war  orders,  the  uni- 
versities need  their  Pentagon  research  con- 
tracts, the  Colonels  need  their  chance  to 
make  General,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  kind  of 
devil  theory  of  American  history,  even  more 
naive,  and  less  attractive,  than  the  God 
theory  I  spoke  of  earlier. 
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1  am  optimistic  enough  to  think  we  may 
soon  lack  an  external  crisis,  and  we  will  then 
face  a  kind  of  Internal  crisis  of  the  American 
spirit.  Who  is  America;  what  are  we  all 
about? 

There  seems  to  be  fairly  widespread  agree- 
ment on  a  few  things  that  we  are  not.  Dur- 
ing last  years  Presidential  campaign,  one 
sentiment  regularly  uttered  by  all  candidates 
was:  "We  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman  " 
Nixon  said  It.  Humphrey  said  it,  Rockefeller, 
McCarthy,  everybody  said  it.  I  don't  think 
I  heard  anybody  advocate  that  we  should 
be  the  world's  policeman,  and  there  were 
times  when  it  seemed  not  too  attractive  even 
to  be  a  policeman  for  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  cautioned  us  against 
trying  to  be  the  world's  Judge  or  the  world's 
confessor.  Senator  Fulbright  has  warned  us 
against  'the  arrogance  of  power."  Objection 
noted. 

Many  people  say  'No  More  Viet  Nams."  In 
fact  it  is  hard,  even  if  you  wanted  to  to 
think  up  another  situation  verv  much  like 
Viet  Nam.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
voices.  McGeorge  Bundy  for  instance,  warn- 
ing us  not  to  over-react  to  Viet  Nam  not 
to  retreat  into  isolationism,  or  neo-lsola- 
tionlsm.  Yet  in  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  today,  isolationism  in  the  sense  of  the 
1920's  or  1930's  is  utterly  impossible-  it  be- 
comes a  meaningless  thing  to  warn  against 
Fortress  America,  Portress  Cleveland— there 
are  no  such  things  anymore,  and  everybody 
knows  it. 

Indeed  much  of  the  old  vocabulary  for 
arguing  about  our  role  in  the  world  has  be- 
come obsolete.  Balance  of  power,  power 
vacuum,  co-existence,  confrontation— I'm 
afraid  Journalists  no  less  than  politicians 
keep  using  these  tired  old  tags  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  studying  things  as  they  really 
are.  It  is  very  hard  work,  of  course  to  figure 
out  how  things  really  are. 

Cold  War  may  not  be  a  verv  useful  ex- 
pression anymore;  nor  is  containment  I 
doubt  if  it  clarifies  our  thinking  to  keen 
talking  of  "The  Free  World,"  embracing  a!s 
It  does  so  many  kinds  of  societies  and  de- 
grees of  freedom,  down  to  zero;  nor  does  it 
help  to  call  it  "The  Anti-Conrununlst  World  " 
for  not  all  of  it  is  all  that  anti;  we  simply 
mean  the  non-communist  world,  and  when 
we  say  that  118  countries  belong  to  it  we 
haven't  really  said  a  great  deal. 

■The  Communist  World"  is  certainly  not 
an  entity  either;  there  are  now  three  big 
branches— Russian.  Chinese,  East  European- 
and  some  sub-species— Yugoslav,  Cuban 
Met  Cong.  We  miss  our  old  clear-cut 
enemies.  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  not  Hitler.  I  sat 
across  a  table  from  Kosvgln  one  morning 
last  winter  and  listened  to  a  couple  of  hour? 
of  attacks  on  America,  but  it  was  all  verv 
calm  and  bureaucratic,  like  an  argument 
with  somebody  from  the  Gas  Company.  The 
only  mushroom  clouds  Americans  remember 
are  in  photographs  of  our  own  explosions 

Then  there  are  the  tidy-minded  people 
who  try  to  lump  together  all  the  underde- 
veloped countries  as  'The  Third  World  "  I 
once  heard  some  Indian  Journalists  inter- 
viewing a  group  of  Brazilian  businessmen. 
I've  had  trouble  ever  since  with  the  Third 
World  concept. 

The  real  world  Is  fantastically  diverse,  and 
getting  more  so.  We  should  rejoice  in  that 
and  stop  trying  to  fit  it  all  Into  a  few  old 
and  outdated  boxes. 

But  this,  of  course,  Is  part  of  our  diflSculty 
In  defining  America,  for  what  we  think  we 
are  is  necessarily  something  we  perceive  In 
comparison  with  other  nations.  Once  we  de- 
fined ourselves  essentially  by  contrast  with 
the  European  monarchies,  "then  as  cham- 
pion of  democracy  against  the  mid-twentieth 
century  totalitarianisms.  It  gets  harder  to 
define'  America  against  all  of  today's  rich 
variety  of  national  societies,  the  many  kinds 
of  governments  and  political  philosophies 
that  abound  In  this  world  of  1969. 

Nor  is  there  any  firm  point  of  reference 
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wUhln  our  own  domestlr  poUtlcai  dlaio^je 
I  do  not  know  of  inv^hlng  that  could  b* 
called  a  Republican  view,  or  a  D*mi>craT:lc 
view,  of  the  American  position  In  the  world 
a«  of  I9fl9  Surely  one  of  the  icreateat  ac- 
compUahments  of>en  t<i  President  Nixon 
would  b«  to  shape  a  modern  ronrept.  po«t 
Thomaa  JelTerw^n.  p<«t  Hlt;er  and  Stalin. 
p<«t  Viet  Nani.  of  Americas  place  and  pur- 
pcwe  In  the  w.rld 

To  arrive  at  such  <i  concept,  there  are  I 
think,  four  or  Ave  baalc  questions  on  which 
the  President  and  the  country  must  CDme  to 
Slime  atcre^  view 

1  Do  ue  hai-e  a  morai  obligation  to  share 
OMf  icealth.  trith.  otfier  prople.i^  I  vote  that 
we  do  oi-ir  forelifn  aid  pro^anna  are  always 
being  advocated  as  enlightened  self-lnter- 
eet  ■  Conifress  and  the  public  are  t-.ld  that 
the  real  purp<«e  Is  to  stop  conununlsm.  etc 
I  think  we  can  als<i  afford  to  help  other  peo- 
ples simply  because  It's  rli?ht 

3  Oo  w  a.^ic  fiat  Amf-ru-a  be  rm.ulated'' 
Do  we  consider  America  still  stime  kind  of 
mixlel '  My  own  vote  would  be  that  our  po- 
litical system  and  our  economic  system  are 
two  of  the  greatest  works  of  modern  man 
Let  us  continue  to  think  of  them  that  way. 
let  us  ,[u»ke  them  w-rk  even  better  They 
WJU  continue  to  exert  (jreat  Influence  In 
many  parts  >f  the  *orld.  and  we  need  never 
try  to  ram  them  d';wn  anybody  s  tfjroat  We 
are  not.  however,  an  all-purp'«e  example  We 
can  hardly  dj?k  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  In 
the  matter  of  racial  Justice  Almoet  equally 
shameful.  In  my  view  u  the  abuse  of  our 
environment  and  our  ahoddy  aesthetic 
standards  These  uglinesses  of  the  American 
spirit  and  landscape  hurt  us  all  over  the 
world,  and  deservedly  so 

J  A'-e  u:e  ittU  wiUtng  to  ftghf  When, 
where,  tor  whom  and  what:*  You  and  I  can 
list  s<jme  places  and  stovernmenta  we  would 
not  want  America  to  Bght  for;  I'm  not  sure 
we  want  President  Nixon  or  Secretary  Rogers 
to  re-ad  off  their  list  out  loud  Are  there  still 
causes  f  :>r  which  we  should  be  ready  to  burn 
up  most  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere'  I 
think  the  nuclear  deterrent  does  stlU  deter: 
the  assumption  that  there  are  situations  In 
which  we  would  use  these  weapons  is  still 
some  assurance  we  will  not  have  to  use  them. 
But  this  condition  may  not  last  much  longer 
We  may  be  passing  into  a  period  where  the 
technology  is  so  volatile,  and  the  missile  and 
antl-mlssUe  production  response  and  coun- 
ter-respxjnse  so  relentless,  that  the  weapons 
t^ien^jselves  are  becoming,  as  the  experts  in 
this  frightful  subject  put  It.  "destablUzlng." 
So  should  we  take  a  chance  on  some  arms 
Umitiitlon  agreement  with  the  Russians,  or 
should  we  take  our  chances  with  the  arms? 
I  myself  ■.  ote  f  jr  a  try  at  the  agreement. 
This  delicate  ai-.d  dangerous  decision  is  upon 
the   Nixon   .Administration   right   now 

4  .4^  ice  move  about  the  world,  and  act 
in  t^e  world,  do  we  tfiink  of  ourselies  as 
tfie  Unitfd  States  Goiernrmrnt  or  as  indi- 
vidual Arne'icarii''  My  own  belief  Is  that  we 
appear  before  the  world  far  tixj  often  and 
too  obtrusively  as  the  U  S  Government  This 
Is  a  paradox  because  here  a:  liome.  we  be- 
lieve or  m:>st  of  us  do — that  the  American 
government  Is  something  much  less  than  the 
.American  people,  indeed  that  the  chief  aim 
of  government  Is  to  help  create  conditions 
in  which  we  as  individuals  can  achieve  our 
highest  possibilities  The  overseas  expendi- 
tures. emb-tsKles.  alliances  of  the  V  S  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  me  less  promising,  for  the 
long  run,  than  the  overseas  activities  of  In- 
dividual .American  student*,  doctors,  busl- 
neasmen,  engineers,  painters.  basketball 
players  .And  our  ufflclal  p<j;icle6  should  of 
course  give  full  encouragement  to  the  pri- 
vate foreign  citizen  for  trade,  travel,  study 
In  .America  You  have  a  lot  of  experience  with 
this  here  In  Cleveland  So  when  we  ask  what 
does  .America  mean  In  the  world,  surely  a 
part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  Is  going  to  give  concerts  In  Japan 
next  year,  and  a  Cleveland  man  named  Jesse 
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Owens  has  taught  sprinting  to  youngsters  In 
India,  and  C'.ise  Western  Reserve  has  trained 
thousands  of  foreign  teachers,  doctors,  engi- 
neers, and  Republic  Steel  Is  digging  iron  ore 
in  Liberia,  and  TRW  Is  building  the  vehicles 
for  the  world  3  first  commercial  satellite 
network 

5  And  finally.  If  we  have  become  too  tact- 
ful to  call  ourselves  the  last  best  hope  on 
earth  and  a  little  uncertiln.  In  any  case. 
w.'iether  we  really  are.  ^nd  If  we  are  no  long- 
er on  24-hour  Red  .Alert  In  a  permanent  world 
crisis,  ran  ue  ittll  find  :iorne  uay  to  invest 
America  uif'i  a  touch,  of  the  heroic''  Old- 
fashioned  patriotism  has  been  in  a  long  de- 
cline the  very  Idea  of  country  has  been  erod- 
ing, and  not  Just  because  of  Viet  Nam. 
America  as  a  way  of  thinking  about  things 
d  i<»s  not  have  the  same  force  with  our  chil- 
dren that  It  had  with  us  and  our  fathers 
When  I  was  growing  up  two  or  three  states 
west  of  here  in  Minnes<^ita.  I  could  hear  the 
Great  Northern  whI.'.tW'a  at  night,  the  trains 
bound  for  inimen.scly  romantic  .American 
places-  like  Montana.  I  espe'-lilly  longed  to 
see  the  Rocky  MountAlns  Hie  other  day  I 
heard  of  a  Connecticut  school  where  thr 
whcjle  s.xth  gr.ide  i»  going  to  spend  Ea.ster 
vacation  In  Rome  not  .i  r.\ncy  private  coun- 
trv  day  srh(X)l  and  nut  a  ("nth  /lie  parochial 
school  either,  just  ordinary  twelve-year-olds 
in  a  suburban  public  school  Now  we  all  like 
the  Idea  .)f  inir  chiULren  moving  with  so  much 
ea.se  and  freedi>m  in  this  richly  interesting 
world  that  spreads  all  around  them,  and  as  I 
was  saying  a  moment  ago.  the  individual 
.American  learntni?  W( pricing,  traveling  all 
over  the  world  is  surely  a  big  part  of  what  we 
want  America  to  mean  In  the  world  Yet  we 
must  recognize  that  this  growing  cosmopoll- 
lAnlsm  clashes  with  many  of  our  older  Ideas 
'■f  country  .And  patriotism,  m  spite  of  all  the 
follies  committed  in  Its  name,  has  been  a 
powerful  organizing  principle  In  human  af- 
fairs, certainly  so  In  this  country,  it  has  got- 
ten a  lot  of  work  done,  and  added  an  extra 
dimension,  even  a  nobility,  to  many  lives 
I  do  not  know  that  "mankind  '  or  human- 
ity "  are  yet  capable  of  evoking  comparable 
efforts  or  loyalties  or  personal  satisfactions 
So  the  question  remains  can  we  find  con- 
temporary and  civilized  ways  to  love  America i" 
I   pray   we  can. 

You  win  have  noticed  that  I  came  here 
tonight  with  more  questions  than  answers 
I  would  plead,  .Mr  Chairman,  that  this  is  the 
spirit  m  which  one  approaches  a  library,  and 
perhaps  by  extension,  one  can  come  with 
very  large  questions  to  the  centennial  of  a 
verv  great  library  For  a  great  library  keeps 
for  us  the  highest  values  of  the  past  and 
holds  for  us  at  least  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
that  can  unliKk  the  doors  of  the  future 

I  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  join 
in  this  centeniual  I  wish  for  your  citv  md 
its  great  cultural  Institutions  a  full  share 
in  working  out  for  our  time  the  meaning  of 
the  .American  community,  among  ourselves 
and  amidst  the  nations 
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STUDENT  RIOTFRS  SHOULD  LOSE 
US    AID 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    .NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr  WYMAN  My  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
llKhUxl  u>  .see  the  Ni.xon  administration 
taking  a  firm  approach  in  regard  to  the 
deliberate  few  who  act  to  willfully  dis- 
rupt campuses  This  action  is  long  over- 
due Unfortunately  the  previous  admtn- 
i.stration,  although  armed  with  a  legis- 
lative enabling  act  by  Congress,  failed  to 


do  anything  to  end  the  nonsense  taking 
place  in  the  name  of  free  speech  at  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  beyond 
apologizing  for  "student  misbehavior  " 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  allow  Uie  hard-core  anarchists 
to  bring  America's  educational  Institu- 
tions to  the  brink  of  closure.  This  policy 
must  end  and  I  applaud  executive  action 
to  implement  the  Ciamer  and  Wyman 
amendments  of  the  90th  Congress. 

This  leader.shlp  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  mat.enally  help  in  deal- 
ing with  campus  disruptions.  It  also 
epitomizes  the  new  direction  of  Ameri- 
can domestic  policy  that  the  voters  said 
they  wanted  on  election  day  1968. 


SOVIET  FISHING  FLEET' 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  a  Soviet 
navy  of  some  ino  boat.s  cnntinue.s  to 
poach  the  tl.shinu  unund.s  off  our  eastern 
coast  from  Long  Island  to  VirRinia 

The  small  mes;i  dcsmn  of  the  fi.shin<:; 
net.s  clearly  indicate  that  the  Soviet  fi.sh- 
ins  fleet  ls  exploitiiii:  the  .sea  by  taking 
every  living  creature  in  its  path 

In  fact.  Soviet  Life  for  March  of 
1969.  a  propaganda  mauazine  published 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
claims  that  7.100.000  tons  of  fish  will  be 
caukjht  tins  year 

One  thing  is  obvious,  the  Russians  do 
njt  believe  in  conservation  or  any  theory 
of  perpetuation  of  natural  resources. 

Yet  is  the  aim  of  this  fishing  expedi- 
tion exclusively  to  exploit  the  world's 
richest  fisheries  or  does  it  have  additional 
ob.U-'Ct.ves.  such  as  compilinu  useful  data 
for  Its  ever-enlarging  na\-y  for  future 
operations? 

Mr  .Speaker,  a  freedom  rally  was  re- 
cently held  in  .Atlantic  City  to  protest 
the  Soviet  fisiiiiv.;  fleet,  led  by  Dr.  Carl 
Mclntire.  ol  Cape  May,  N.J. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  freedom  rally 
advertisement  from  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  of  February  20  in  the  Record: 

.ArTFND     THE     FREEDOM     RALLY     SaTT'RDAV.     CO- 

i.uMBUB     Pi.\z.\- -.Atlantic     and     Missouri 

.AVF.NIES — 4    P  M 

'Note. — Soviet  Life.  March.  1969.  published 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy,  Washington.  D.C  ,  its 
a  slick  propaganda  teaiure.  devoted  mx  pages 
to  fisliing  the  .Atlantic  It  claims  that  7.100.- 
000  tons  of  nsh  will  be  caught  this  year,  and 
•hit  over  the  past  ten  years  "new  refrigerated 
trawlers  capable  of  making  autonomous  voy- 
ages of  several  months'  duration  ■were  added 
to  the  fishing  fleet.  Today  we  have  scores  of 
thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types  We  hold 
second  place  In  the  world  for  overall  number 
and  first  place  In  the  number  of  large  refrig- 
erated trawlers  that  process  their  entire  catch 
abroad." 

I  This  Is  what  they  are  doing  off  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  of  the  USA  at  the  present  moment.) 

Saturday,  February  22.  at  4  pm..  protest 
Soviet  fishing  fleet.  See  net  of  Soviet  fleet  at 
Columbus  Plaza.  Atlantic  and  Missouri,  Hear 
speaker    Dr  Carl  Mclntire. 

The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  has  been  working 
otT  our  eastern  coast  from  Long  Island  to 
'Virginia  accompanied  by  two  large  refrig- 
erator, mother  ships.  A  treaty  signed  by  the 
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state  Department  permits  entrance  within 
the  twelve-mile  limit  for  service  operations 
In  at  least  two  places  and  the  treaty  obli- 
gates the  United  States  in  relation  to  this 
Soviet  activity  along  our  shores.  Terms  of  the 
treaty  commit  the  Russians  to  certain  limi- 
tations upon  fish  and  p>ounUage  on  which 
there  Is  no  possible  way  to  ascertain  their 
adherence.  The  testimony,  however,  of  local 
fishermen  is  that  the  Soviets  move  with  such 
design  that  our  boats  must  get  out  of  their 
way.  and  fragments  of  nets  caught  by  our 
boats  reveal  the  small  mesh  with  which  they 
drag  the  sea  gathering  up  not  merely  herring, 
which  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proves of  their  taking,  but  everything  In  their 
path  So  thorough  Is  their  consumption  of 
their  take  that  the  seagulls  seldom  visit 
them  Tlie  design  of  this  fishing  expedition 
Is  far  more  than  fish,  but  contributes  to  the 
over-all  world-wide  Communist  designs 
against  the  free  world 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from 
an  official  publication  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
90th  Congress.  December  1968.  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Balance,  USSR-USA."  The  ac- 
companying charts  are  photographically  re- 
produced from  this  document.  This  study, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  (D  .  3.C  ) ,  Included  such  lead- 
ers as  Admiral  H  D  Felt.  USN.  Ret.,  chair- 
man. Dr  Edward  Teller.  Dr.  James  D.  Atkin- 
son, Dr  Robert  Morris,  and  some  18  others. 
"For  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  So- 
\'let  Union  Is  developing  an  offensive  marl- 
time  strategy  and  is  seeking  supremacy  at 
sea. 

"The  naval  forces  now  being  created  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  uses  of  sea  power 
now  being  made  bv  the  U.S.S.R  are  part  of 
the  overall  Communist  design  of  total  vic- 
tory In  the  struggle  against  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations  Even  as 
the  Soviets  have  developed  massive  ground 
.ind  air  forces  and  have  armed  themselves 
for  warfare  In  space,  they  are  striving  to 
dominate  the  oceans. 

"That  playpd  a  significant  role.  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  for  example,  98  per  cent  of 
the  war  materl.al  transported  to  'Vietnam  has 
moved  by  ship  under  the  protection  of  the 
US.  Navy. 

"The  principal  American  alms  In  maintain- 
ing strong  naval  forces  are:  1)  protection  of 
the  territory  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States:  2)  deterrence  of  World  War  III: 
31  protection  of  the  territory  and  Independ- 
ence of  allied  and  friendly  nations:  4)  pres- 
ervation of  the  vital  overseas  Interests  of  the 
United  States:  and  5)  maintenance  of  nor- 
mal oceanic  trade  so  that  the  United  States 
and  other  peaceful  states  may  receive  and 
ship  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 

"To  accomplish  these  alms,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  the  largest  navy  in 
the  world  with  powerful  offensive  and  de- 
leasive  cap.^bllltles  In  its  surface,  sub-surface 
and  aerial  forces. 

"Because  of  the  global  commitments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Navy 
has  to  be  prepared  for  a  great  variety  of 
naval  contingencies,  including  amphibious 
operations,  riverine  warfare,  anti-submarine 
warfare,  protection  of  vital  sea  lanes,  heavy 
air  strikes  against  Inland  targets  and  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  attacks  against  pre- 
assigned  targets.  Admiral  Moorer  has  said  In 
this  connection  that  our  weapon  systems 
must  be  ready  and  reliable  "scaled  fire- 
power" to  guarantee  the  success  of  our  strat- 
egies and  tactics  In  every  situation.' 

"Marshal  M.  V.  Zakliarov,  Soviet  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  In  a  press  conference  February  16, 
1968:  "The  time  when  Russia  could  be  kept 
out  of  the  world's  oceans  has  gone  forever. 
The  Imperialists  can  no  longer  have  them  to 
themselves.  We  shall  s&U  all  the  world's  seas; 
no  force  on  earth  can  prevent  us.' 

"Shortly  before  his  death  In  early  1967, 
Marshal  Rodlon  Mallnovsky,  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  placed  sea  power  on  a  par 
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with  the  U.S.S.R. 's  missile  command  when 
he  declared  that  in  Soviet  planning.  'First 
priority  Is  being  given  to  the  strategic  mis- 
sile forces  and  atomic  missile-launching  sub- 
marines— forces  which  are  the  principal 
means  of  deterring  the  aggressor  and  deci- 
sively defeating  him  in  war.' 

"In  the  absence  of  a  general  war  situation. 
Soviet  naval  forces  have  politico-military 
missions  to  perform,  plus  support  of  "wars 
of  liberation'  and  various  Interventionist  op- 
eration-!. In  general  war,  the  Soviet  warships 
undoubtedly  would  strike  at  free  world  sea- 
based  power,  at  merchant  shipping,  and  at 
bases,  ports  and  coastal  Industrial  centers  In 
many  parts  of  the  world 

"In  determining  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 's  oceanic  objectives,  it  Is  not  enough 
to  consider  the  construction  and  deployment 
of  warships. 

"Behind  the  new  Soviet  sea  power  is  an 
awareness  that  Communist  domination  of 
the  globe  can  only  be  achieved  by  supremacy 
at  all  major  points  on  the  spectrum  of  con- 
flict. The  leadership  of  the  USSR  Is  de- 
termined to  obtain  superiority  over  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  under  all  combat 
conditions. 

"The  Soviets  have  acquired  an  oceanic 
vision.  They  know  that  the  sea  Is  the  major 
artery  giving  life  to  the  free  world. 

"Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  USN,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  has  .said  of  Soviet  Naval 
forces : 

"'By  any  measuring  stick,  they  (the 
Soviets)  are  today  the  .second  largest  sea 
power  in  the  world.  In  a  mere  10  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  with  dedication  of  purpose, 
large  outlays  of  funds,  and  with  priorities 
equivalent  to  or  even  surpassing  their  space 
program,  has  transferred  itself  from  a  mari- 
time nonentity  to  a  ma.lor  se,Tpower.' 

"In  a  recent  statement,  Admiral  Gorshkov 
said: 

"'  'Now  we  have  an  oceanic  fleet  that  can 
challenge  the  enemy  in  the  open  seas  of  the 
world.  Our  navy  must  be  able  to  destroy 
enemy  targets  on  land.  Inland  targets  arc 
often  more  Important  than  marine  targets. 
For  this  purpose.  the  gulded-missilo 
equipped  submarines  and  surface  ships  and 
rocket-equipped  aircraft  of  naval  aviation 
must  be  on  constant  alert  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe.' 

"At  the  same  time  that  the  Soviets  are 
sailing  into  new  waters  and  providing  naval 
weapons  to  associated  states,  they  are  trying 
rough  stuff  In  ship-handling  in  an  effort  to 
intimidate  U.S.  fleet  commanders  to  pull- 
back  their  vessels.  Prom  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Russians  have  en- 
gaged In  obstructive  maneuvers.  They  have 
cut  into  formations  and  steered  on  collision 
courses. 

"This  Soviet  maritime  version  of  Its  old 
tactics  of  aerial  'buzzing'  has  to  be  under- 
stood as  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  overall  marl- 
tlme  strategy.  The  Soviets  not  only  are  build- 
ing a  giant  merchant  marine  and  creating  a 
powerful  navy,  but  they  also  want  to  induce 
in  the  mind  of  the  West  the  idea  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  the  boldest  power  on  the  high 
seas. 

"The  most  successful  example  to  date  of 
'psy'  war  at  sea  Is  North  Korea's  hijacking  of 
the  electronic  Intelligence-gathering  ship 
PUEBLO  in  January,  1968.  The  units  of  North 
Korea's  'pinprick'  navy.  In  effect  acting  as 
proxies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  seized  the  lightly 
armed  American  vessel  and  thereby  Inflicted 
humiliation  on  the  United  States. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  with  27.000  miles  of 
coastline,  has  elaborated  the  theory  of  closed 
seas  and  historic  bays  to  deny  tlie  right  of 
Innocent  passage  of  free  world  warships — in 
violation  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  of 
the  Territorial  Sea. 

"It   Is   true,   of   course,   that   no   one   ever 

o'wns  an  ocean:  and  only  the  Soviets.  lor  all 

practical  purjxjses,  have  closed  a  portion  of  a 

sea,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

"The  Soviets  have  engaged  In  a  crash  pro- 
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gram  designed  to  give  them  supremacy  in  .all 
areas  of  maritime  power. 

"The  Soviets  have  a  great  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  all  their  ships  at  sea.  nuclear  sub- 
marines or  ordinary  fishing  trawlers,  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  country's  overall 
oceanographlc  effort  and  operate  under  a  cen- 
tralized control.  The  aim  of  this  effort  ex- 
tends from  exploiting  the  richest  fisheries  of 
the  world  to  gathering  data  useful  for  future 
naval  operations." 

Listen  to  Dr  Mclntire  on  Station  WLDB. 
1490  kc  Atlantic  City.  7:30  am— 12:30 
Noon — 4:05  p.m.  Dally. 


AID  TO   HIGHER   EDUCATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    Nirw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  6,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Br.ademasi  and  I  introduced 
the  Higher  Education  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Medical  Education  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  two  measures  are  ba.sed  largely 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Caniegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
seek  to  make  it  possible  for  all  qualified 
high  school  graduates  to  go  to  college 
regardless  of  financial  means. 

Tlie  press,  members  of  the  academic 
community,  and  leaders  m  business  and 
public  service  have  responded  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  to  the.se  proposals. 
We  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers the  support  and  sense  of  urgency 
that  these  concerned  citizens  have  ex- 
pres.sed  to  us. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  made  .'several  par- 
ticularly thoughtful  comments: 

No  less  do  I  salute  you  for  your  concern 
for  both  middle  class  students  and  those 
from  lower  income  families  Clearly,  aid  for 
the  disadvantaged  must  be  greatly  Increased. 
and  with  the  Kerr  Commis-sion.  I  would  give 
that  lilghest  priority.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  me  important  to  recognize  the  con- 
straints that  now  also  affect  the  middle  in- 
come family  with  several  children  to  see 
through  college. 

Needless  to  say,  in  connection  with  aid  to 
students,  I  also  applaud  your  Bill's  prov._lons 
for  co6t-of-education  supplements  to  insti- 
tutions These  seem  to  me  essential  if  we 
are  to  Insure  and  enhance  the  standards  of 
colleges  and  tinlverslties 

My  purpose,  however,  has  not  been  to  com- 
ment on  each  part  of  your  proposals,  but 
rather  simply  to  express  strong  endorsement 
of  the  total  package,  and  appreciation  to  you 
for  having  put  it  before  the  Congress. 

The  president  of  Purdue  University  in 
Indiana.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde.  com- 
mented that — 

Legislation  which  embodies  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kerr  Commission 
report  ...  is  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  enormously  Important  problem  of  how  to 
support  the  development  of  post-high  school 
educational  efforts  in  this  country  that  are 
unquestionably  required  on  a  vast  scale 

Similarly,  Dr.  Nathan  Pusey.  president 
of  Harvard  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission,  stated: 

Since  I  warmly  endorsed  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  report,  I  am  naturally  heartily 
in  support  of  the  prop>osed  legislation,  and  I 
trust  it  will  meet  with  a  favorable  response 
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from  your  colleaguea  There  are  few  matters 
more  important  to  the  nation's  future  than 
finding  efTectlve  ways  to  finance  the  higher 
education  of  our  young  people  and  I  attach 
the  highest  importance  to  the  adoption  of 
these  bills 

In  addition.  John  H  Fischer,  president 
of  the  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  written 

Tour  approach  to  the  national  problems  of 
higher  education  is  comprehensive  and  per- 
ceptive The  endctment  of  your  progrtun 
would  substantlilly  strengthen  both  our  In- 
stltutlorLs  and  the  opportunities  of  Individual 
students 

Support  also  comes  from  the  smaller 
private  colleges,  as  Is  clear  from  the  let- 
ter received  from  Wallace  R.  Kllni?er. 
acting  president  of  Hartwlck  College  in 
OneonU,  NY.: 

This  Is  certainly  a  forward  ;o<jltlng  and 
progressive  piece  of  legislation.  There  la  no 
question  but  what  the  independent  liberal 
arts  colleges  desiperately  need  flnanrlal  sup- 
port from  the  federal  government  both  di- 
rectly MVd  indirectly  Otherwise  It  will  be- 
cdtne  nwessary  to  increase  tuition  costs,  to 
the  point  where  only  the  privileged  few  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  excellent  education 
which  such  Institutions  provide 

The  Very  Rev  Charles  J.  La  very,  pres- 
ident of  St.  John  Pisher  College  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  expressed  much  the 
same  sentiment: 

I  can  support  very  clearly  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  you  and  only  hope  that  efforts  wUl 
be  made  wherein  the  private  sector  of  pri- 
vate education  may  not  only  stay  alive  but 
perform   Its   most   necessajry   role  these  days. 

The  president  of  Etirlcland  College  In 
Clinton.  NY..  Samuel  F  Babbitt,  writes: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  leg- 
islation It  continues  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  commitments  which  this  country  has 
made  over  the  past  few  years  Indeed,  it 
simply  represents  .^n  extension  of  principles 
which  were  adopted  before  this  country  even 
had  a  Congress  to  call  its  own  The  suc- 
cess of  this  legislation  will  be  the  success 
of  all  areaa  of  higher  education 

Sister  M.  Xaveria.  director  of  student 
financial  aid  at  Marygrove  College  In 
Detroit  state.s 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
flne  step  you  have  taien  in  Introducing  your 
Higher  Education  BUI  of  Rights.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  constructive  step  badly  needed  and 
will  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 

A  member  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
misslon.  Clifton  W.  Phalen.  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Marine  Mid- 
land Banks.  Inc.,  writes  that  he  is  "de- 
lighted that  you  have  introduced 
such  legislation  and  I  am  ver>'  much 
in  accord  with  your  objectives."  Similar- 
ly, a  memt)er  of  the  conimittee  that  pre- 
pared the  Rivlin  Report  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEnv.  William  D.  Carey  of  Ar- 
thur D    Little,  Inc  ,  stated  that — 

You  have  performed  a  distinct  public  serv- 
ice In  introducing  bills  to  strengthen  high- 
er education  I  feel  certain  that  your  action 
will  stimulate  useful  debate  and  lead  to 
constructive  changes  In  our  public  policies. 

Considerable  support  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  medical  education  personnel. 
Typical  of  the  reactions  to  the  Medical 
Education  Bill  of  Rights  Is  that  of  Dr 
LeRoy  A.  Pesch,  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo: 
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This  critically  important  legislation  has 
my  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support. 
Certainly  our  present  crisis  In  health  care 
ran  be  resttlved  only  through  a  combination 
of  far-sighted  legl.slatlve  proposals  coupled 
with  responsible  action  by  the  medical  and 
educational  communities  P'.ease  let  me 
know  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  per- 
sonally to  aid  In  the  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  14  contained  an  editorial 
endorsing  our  bills  which  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks,  along  with  a 
number  of  representative  letters  that  Mr. 
Brademas  and   I  have  received. 

Many  of  the  educators  and  public  offi- 
cials we  have  corresponded  with  have 
made  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  this  legislation.  Our 
purpose  in  introducing  these  measures 
was  to  stimulate  discussion  and  dialog 
between  the  university  and  govern- 
mental communities  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  bills  are  also  under 
study  in  the  executive  branch  We  ver>' 
much  hope  that  all  those  dedicated  to 
the  Improvement  of  higher  education  in 
America  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  views  count  and  to  appear  as 
witnesses  before  the  appropriate  con- 
gre.ssional  committees.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
urge  that  hearings  be  .scheduled  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  material  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar  14,  1969] 
Am  TO  HiGHEH  Edvcation 
The  Higher  Education  Bill  of  Rights,  pro- 
posed late  last  year  by  a  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Dr  Clarli  Kerr,  has  been 
translated  InttJ  .i  detailed  and  workable  pro- 
pi>s<ii  for  Congressional  action  Bipartisan 
sponsorship  of  the  plan  by  Representatives 
Ogden  Retd.  Republican  of  New  York,  and 
John  Brademas.  Dem>)crat  of  Indiana,  under- 
lines the  widespread  .igreement  .tmong  for- 
ward-looking legislators  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  move  decisively  to  re- 
move the  economic  barriers  that  still  keep 
great  numbers  of  able  young  men  and  women 
from  going  to  college 

Like  the  Kerr  report  the  proposal  merges 
aid  to  needy  students  with  subsidy  to  the 
colleges  which  admit  them,  thus  Increasing 
the  student's  freedom  to  select  his  campus 
while  putting  a  premium  on  institutional 
self-Improvement  to  attract  capable,  sub- 
sidized .students 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  un- 
questionably great  It  would  start  In  1971 
with  more  than  twice  the  present  Federal 
outlay  for  higher  education.  But  these  ap- 
propriations would  Include  start-up  grants 
for  500  new  public  community  colleges  and 
flfty  new  four- year  campuses  in  urban 
areas — -clearly  n  priority  re8pt)nse  to  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  cities. 

Equally  Important  Is  a  companion  bill  to 
expand  the  severely  stniined  facilities  of  the 
nation's  medical  education  apparatus  and 
to  provide  grants  for  medical  students  from 
:ow-income  families  The  combination  of  a 
chnjnlc  backlog  of  unmet  medical  services 
and  new  demands  resulting  from  Medicare 
makes  speedy  action  on  these  proposals  par- 
ticularly urgent 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  controversy,  the  high- 
er education  bill  merely  asks  for  continued 
study  of  the  Kerr  proposal  for  a  self-sus- 
taJning  national  student  loan  bank.  Such 
study  should  not.  however,  become  an 
excuse  for  excessive  delay  In  testing  this  de- 
vice  to   Increase  even   further  the  student's 
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freedom  of  choice  and  his  ability  to  finance 
his  education  at  institutions  of  high  prestige 
He  would  pledge  repayment  in  accordance 
with  future  income 

Although  President  Nixon  has  ruled  out 
hope  for  massive  Immediate  aid  to  higher 
education,  short-term  budgetary  limitations 
must  not  stand  In  the  way  of  clearing  the 
decks  for  action  on  these  important  pro- 
posals The  cost  of  continuing  roadblocks 
to  full  educational  opportunities  Is  as  high 
U)  the  national  welfare  as  it  Is  to  Individual 
lives  and  careers 

Princeton    tjNivERsiTY, 
Pnnceton.  ,V.  J  .  February  14,  1969 
Hon     OcDE.s    Reid 

House    of    Rrpre.ientatiies.    Caiinon     Houfiv 
Office  Building.   Washington.  DC 

Dbar  Mr  Reid  I  have  read  the  "Higher 
Education  Bill  of  Rights"  with  considerable 
interest,  and  wunt  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  this  proposed   legislation. 

You  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  aca- 
demic community  and  deserve  those  of  the 
country  at  large  for  so  clearly  bringing  to 
the  .ittentlon  of  the  Congre.'s  the  concept 
that  the  Improvement  of  higher  education 
should   be  a  principal   national  goal. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  adoption  of  tlie 
general  lines  of  the  Kerr  and  RlvUn  reports 
I  No  less  do  I  salute  you  for  your  concern 
for  both  middle  class  students  and  those 
from  lower  Income  families  Clearly,  aid  for 
the  disadvantaged  must  be  greatly  Increased, 
and  with  the  Kerr  Commission.  I  would  give 
that  highest  priority.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  me  important  to  recognize  the  con- 
straints that  now  also  affect  the  middle  In- 
come family  with  several  children  to  see 
tlirough  college. 

Needless  to  say,  in  connection  with  aid  to 
students.  I  also  applaud  your  Bill's  provisions 
for  cost-of-educatlon  supplements  to  in- 
stitutions. These  seem  to  me  essential  if  we 
are  to  insure  and  enhance  the  standards  of 
colleges  and  universities 

My  purpose,  however,  has  not  been  to  com- 
ment on  each  part  of  your  profxjsals,  but 
rather  simply  to  express  strong  endorsement 
of  the  total  package,  and  appreciation  to 
you  for  having  put  it  before  the  Congress. 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  February  21,  1969. 
Hon    Ogden  R.  Reid, 
House  of  Representatwes, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Reid.  You  were  thoughtful  in- 
deed to  send  me  copies  of  the  bills  which 
you  and  Mr.  Brademas  are  introducing,  hope- 
fully to  put  into  effect  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission. 
Since  I  warmly  endorse  the  Carneg^le  Commis- 
sion's report.  I  am  naturally  heartily  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I  trust 
It  will  meet  with  a  favorable  response  from 
your  colleagues.  There  are  few  matters  more 
Important  to  the  nation's  future  than  find- 
ing effective  ways  to  finance  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people,  and  I  attach  the 
highest  tm|X)rtance  to  the  adoption  of  these 
bills. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nathan  M.  Puset. 


Teachers  College. 
ConjMBiA  tJNrvERsrrY. 
New   York.  N.Y.,  February   19,  1969. 
Hon    Ogden  R.  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasnington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
the  copy  of  the  "Higher  Education  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1969".  which  you  and  Representa- 
tive Brademas  have  introduced.  Your  ap- 
proach to  the  national  problems  of  higher 
education  is  comprehensive  and  perceptive. 
The  enactment  of  your  program  would  sub- 
stantially strengthen  both  our  institutions 
and  the  opportunities  of  individual  students. 
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I  shall  want  to  support  In  every  possible 
way  efforts  to  assure  passage  of  your 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Fischkh. 


Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  N.Y.,  February  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington   D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  11  with  enclosures  of  the  Bill  you 
have  Introduced  Into  Congress,  the  press  re- 
lease, and  your  floor  statement. 

This  is  certainly  a  forward  looking  and 
progressive  piece  of  legislation.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Independent  liberal 
arts  colleges  desperately  need  financial  sup- 
port from  the  federal  government  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  Otherwise  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  Increase  tuition  coets,  to 
the  point  where  only  the  privileged  few  will 
be  able  to  afford  the  excellent  education 
which  such  institutions  provide.  I  heartily 
endorse  SecUons  401.  402.  403.  404,  405,  406, 
456,  456,  457,  409,  and  441. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  receive 
favorable  action  from  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  R.  Klincer, 

Acting  President. 

Purdue  Untvebsitt, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  February  7, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  John:  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
on  my  desk  today  from  your  office  a  copy  of 
the  release  describing  the  "Higher  Education 
Bill  of  Rights  "  which  you  have  introduced 
in  company  with  Ogden  Reid  (R.-N.Y.). 

Once  again  you  take  the  leadership  in 
Congress  In  providing  the  necessary  support 
by  our  Federal  Goverrunent  for  all  parts  of 
our  American  educational  enterprise. 

I  was  truly  pleased  that  you  and  Reid 
were  the  first  to  introduce  le^slatlon  which 
embodies  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kerr  Commission  report,  which,  In  my 
Judgment,  is  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  enormously  important  problem  of  how 
to  support  the  development  of  post-high 
school  educational  efforts  In  this  country 
that  are  unquestionably  required  on  a  vast 
scale. 

Please  keep  me  Informed  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  bin.  I'll  be  glad  to  do  anything 
I  can  to  help  with  our  mutual  friends  In 
the  Indiana  delegation,  as  well  as  with  their 
backers  l>ack:  home  in  Indiana. 

Keep  up  your  great  work.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  when  our  paths  next  croea. 
Yours  cordially, 

Frederick  L.  Hovde, 

President. 

Yale  Univehsity, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13,  1969. 
Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reid:  1  want  to  congratulate  you 
.ind  Representative  Brademas  for  the  superb 
job  you  have  done  in  Introducing  your  Bill 
on  Higher  Education.  It  Is  a  very  challeng- 
ing Bll.  and  I  am  sure  It  will  bring  forth 
the  support  of  many  In  the  field  of  higher 
education  when  you  hold  your  hearings.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  help  at  that  time,  please 
let  me  know.  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  sometime 
about  the  best  ways  in  which  the  academic 
community  can  help  you  muster  support 
'or  the  BUI. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Perry  Millbx, 

Dean. 
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Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  14, 1969. 
Congressman  Ogden  r.  Heid, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  copies  of  the  legis- 
lation Implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  and  Congressman 
John  Brademas  have  introduced  such  legis- 
lation and  am  very  much  in  accord  with 
your  objectives.  In  addition,  let  me  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  very  flne  editorial 
which  appeared  In  this  morning's  New  York 
"nmes  relative  to  your  efforts.  All  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  VV.  Phalen. 

The  UmvERSTTY  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  February  19,  1969. 
Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reid. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 14  and  the  enclosed  news  release  relating 
to  the  legislation  which  you  and  Congressman 
Brademas  have  Introduced. 

I  am  confident  that  your  action  will  pro- 
duce widespread  and  meaningful  discussion 
of  the  necessity  for  increased  federal  assist- 
ance to  higher  education. 

As  one  member  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  what 
you  have  done. 
Cordially. 

William  Friday. 

Marymount  College, 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  February  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid:  On  behalf  of 
Marymount  College  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  and  Congressman  Brademas  on  the 
"Higher  Education  Bill  of  Rights  of  1969." 

I  have  read  the  bill  as  well  as  your  remarks 
upon  its  Introduction  on  February  sixth  and 
I  thoroughly  agree  that  the  improvement  of 
higher  education  deserves  high  priority  on 
the  national  agenda.  The  legislation  you  have 
Introduced  Is  comprehensive  and  drastically 
needed  at  the  present  time  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve a  diversified  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  provide  equal  access  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  choice  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  those  seeking 
post  high  school  education  that  the  sub- 
stance of  your  proposal  be  accepted  and  writ- 
ten Into  law  after  what  you  have  described 
as  "thoughtful  dialogue  between  the  univer- 
sity and  governmental  communities." 

With  beet  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Sister  M.  Brendan.  R.S.H.M. 

State  University  of  New  York. 

February  28,  1969. 
Hon.  OcDEN  R.  Reid. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reid:  We  have  reviewed  your 
proposed  legislation,  the  "Higher  Education 
BUI  of  Rights  of  1969"  and  the  "Medical  Edu- 
cation Bill  of  Rights  1969."  We  appreciate 
your  concern  and  awareness  of  the  need  for 
expanded  governmental  support  of  medical 
and  higher  education. 

The  provision  for  additional  scholarships 
for  medical  students  who  need  financial  as- 
sistance win  enable  many  students  to  re- 
ceive much  needed  aid.  As  you  have  so  aptly 
stated,  many  of  our  middle-income  families 
■with  several  children,  large  medical  expenses 
or  other  accumulated  debts  cannot  afford  to 
send  their  children  through  college. 

Providing  additional  funds  for  institutional 
grants    to    schools    of    medicine    will    assist 
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such  schools  in  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  academic  excellence. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  physicians,  and  Is  to  make 
meaningful  plans  for  the  future,  adequate 
construction  funds  must  be  provided.  New 
facilities  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creased enroUment  of  students  and  the  nec- 
essary growth  in  the  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral sciences. 

The  increase  In  the  number  of  graduate 
fellowships  under  NDEA,  the  extension  of  the 
period  during  which  a  student  may  receive 
a  fellowship,  and  the  increase  in  the"  amount 
per  fellowship  student  should  result  in  more 
teachers  for  institutions  of  higher  eduction 

We  fully  support  your  legislation  and  your 
efforts    to    make    realLstic    provision    for    the 
educational  future  of   our  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  K.  Hill, 

President. 

Hamilton    College. 
Clinton,  NY.,  February  24.  1969 
Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid:  I  have  read  with 
care  the  text  of  the  "Higher  Education  BUI 
of  Rights  of  1969"  which  you  and  Congress- 
man John  Brademas  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1969.  The  Carnegie  report  summ.^rizes 
very  well  many  of  the  most  crucial  needs 
of  higher  education,  and  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged that  your  bill  would  Implement  the 
central  recommendation  of  that  report  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  will  en- 
act the  proposed  legislation. 
With  best  wi.5hes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   W.    Chandler. 

Bloompield    College, 
Bloomfield,  N.J.,  March  3.  1969. 
Hon.  Ogden  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reid:  Thank  you  for 
your  meaningful  response  and  for  the  en- 
closure  of  the  copy  of  your  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  exten- 
sive legislative  proposal  regarding  higher  edu- 
cation. Such  material  as  this  serves  as  Incen- 
tive and  inspiration  to  those  of  us  on  the 
"home  front." 

I  assure  you  of  my  deepest  appreciation 
in  knowing  that  there  are  leaders  such  as 
you  so  concerned  with  such  important 
matters. 

Sincerely    yours, 

David  O.  Roberts. 

Dean  of  Students. 

Columbia   Untverstty. 
New    York,    N.Y.,    February    21,    1969 
Hon.  Ogden  Reid, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Ogden:  I  have  read  with  great  inter- 
est the  news  release  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  which  you  and  Representative  Brad- 
emas have  Introduced  in  the  House.  Needless 
to  say,  I  approve  heartily  of  your  own  aspira- 
tion reflected  in  the  bill  so  usefully.  If  I 
can  l>e  helpful  in  anv  way  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  you  know  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  The  constantly 
spirallng  cost  of  higher  education,  combined 
with  the  added  enrollment  which  we  hope 
win  continue  to  represent  increasing  demo- 
cratization of  opportunity  in  education, 
make  mandatory  a  consideration  of  higher 
education  as  a  priority  demanding  national 
view  and  national  effort. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially. 

An-drew  W.  Coroier. 

Acting   President. 
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OF  MEN  AND  DUNES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  KicmcAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr  O'HARA  Mr  Speaker,  Sunday's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  editorial  endorsement  for  legislation 
to  establish  the  Sleepin«  Bear  Ehmes 
National  Lakeshore 

As  my  colleaKues  know,  this  Is  a  matter 
!n  which  I  am  deeply  interested  I  have 
become  increaslnkjly  concerned  that  the 
threats  to  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area 
may  overwhelm  its  Kreat  public  values 
before  Congress  act;5  to  establish  the 
national  lakesh(5re 

I  am  mindful  of  the  sense  of  urgency 
in  this  project,  conveyed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee (jn  national  parks  and  recreat;  >n 
by  National  Park  Service  Director  Georue 
Hartzo-,'  at  hearings  on  my  bill  last  July 

We  tLTC  now  awaitint;  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's views  on  the  lake.shore  ienls- 
lation  It  is  mv  hope  that  we  may  have 
J.  prompt  and  favorable  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  rhe  Sleep- 
ing' Bear  Dunes  bill— H  R  4-'87  — and  my 
further  hope  that  the  Contiress  will  move 
quickly  to  enact  this  lei?lslation.  As  the 
Times  editonal  says,  action  by  Conijress 
this  vrar  is  imperative  if  Sleeping;  Bear 
IS  to  be  saved 

f  nder  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
editorial  "Of  Men  and  Dunes"  from  the 
New   York   Times   for   inclusion   m   the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Or  Men  a.nd  Dunes 

Natural  aand  dunes,  the  unending  maater- 
wort  of  wind  and  water,  are  among  nature's 
more  fascinating  and  useful  creations.  To  the 
human  eye  their  clean  lines  .ind  fantastic 
and  changing  shapes  are  a  delight.  To  shore 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

birds  and  .Tilgratnry  birds,  they  nurture  and 
protect  life  Itself  Birds  nest  in  the  beach- 
i{r.i.s»es  and  depend  for  fxid  on  the  salt  ponds 
and  fresh-w.-iter  p<Kilg  behind  the  dunes  To 
the  sea  and  the  lakes,  dunee  are  nature's  own 
barrier  to  the  devastation  effect*  of  violent 
3t»:)rms 

But  something  there  Is  In  many  men  that 
does  not  love  a  dune  The  only  wild,  clear  call 
that  they  hear  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  Is  the 
screech  of  profit  and  the  bulldozer's  mourn- 
ful crunch  The  lani  speculator  and  the  sum- 
mer co'tage  builder,  the  highway  contractor 
and  the  Jetport  planner,  .ill  these  .see  only  a 
beach  to  be  leveltxi  and  subdivided  into  lots 
and  paved  with  blacktop  and  sold  for  dollars 

In  recent  years,  t:ie  struggle  to  save  3Ur\1v- 
;ni<  sections  of  the  nallon'.s  se.ishores  and 
.akesnores  has  made  progre.ss  From  Cape  C>)<1 
and  Fire  Island  Uj  Texas'  Padre  Island  and 
California'.-*  Point  Reyes,  «jnie  dunes  nave 
been  saved  by  Pede.-al  law  But  mure  remains 
to  be  done  and  old  battles  have  sometimes  to 
DC  won  a  second  and  a  third  time 

The  dunes  created  by  I,«ikL'  Michigan  pro- 
vided two  such  battlegrounds  The  Indiana 
Dunes.  Just  east  of  Chicago  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  were  rescued  after  a  long 
tl^'lit  between  conservationists  led  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H  Douglas  and  steel  comp.inles 
which  wanted  to  build  a  deep  water  port. 
But  the  ClUcago,  South  Shore  and  South 
Bend  Railroad  Is  now  pressing  the  National 
P  irk  Service  for  permission  to  construct  a 
marshalling  yard  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeshore 

Before  this  railroad  issue  Is  even  settled 
there  Is  .tlre.idy  talk  In  Indiana  that  a  new 
jetport  may  be  built  immediately  south  of 
the  national  lakeshore  If  the  so-called  Ches- 
terton site  Is  selected.  Jets  would  spew  oil  and 
fumes  as  well  as  roaring  noise  over  the  dunes 

Far  to  the  north  at  the  western  edge  of  (he 
State  of  .Michigan,  the  lake  has  created  the 
beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  so  named  be- 
cause their  profile  from  a  dist.incc  resembles 
a  great  bear  curled  in  sleep  Ten  years  ago 
the  National  Park  Service  identified  these 
dunes  as  one  of  the  dozen  shoreline  areas  in 
the  nation  most  worth  saving.  Michigan's 
Senators  introduced  a  bill  to  protect  them  as 
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a  national  lakeshore  In  1969.  The  years  have 
passed  but  the  bill  lias  not 

Intensive  private  development  now  men- 
aces the  viability  of  Sleeping  Bear  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  Meanwhile,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  acquiring  the  land  has  risen 
by  one-third  Tlie  bill  has  been  reintroduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  hearings  have 
been  delayed  until  the  Nixon  Administration 
makes  Its  position  known  It  Is  Imperative 
that  legislative  action  be  completed  this  year. 
Congress  waits,  but  the  grasping  hands  of  the 
land  speculators  are  busy  Soon  the  Sleeping 
Bear  may  not  be  sleeping  but  dead 


THE  118  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
OfHce  of  Education,  a  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  just  Issued  a  list  of  118  educa- 
tion programs  which  it  administers  The 
total  cost  of  these  proerams  for  fiscal 
1969  will  be  approximately  $4,301,083,505. 

The  bureau's  list  is  entitled  "Where 
the  Money  I.s — American  Educations 
Annual  Guide  to  Office  of  Education  Pro- 
grams. '  It  would  have  been  a  sood  idea 
to  have  added:  "Where  the  Money  Comes 
From.  "  but  I  am  sure  that  my  constit- 
uents, who  are  struggling  with  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns,  already  know. 
Many  of  them  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
IS  not  Rood  business  to  .send  $1  50  or  more 
from  Illinois  to  Washington,  DC.  in 
order  to  get  $1  back. 

I  have  rearranged  the  programs  by 
price  taes,  with  the  most  expensive  ones 
first.  My  listing  follows: 


IFi|ur«s  m  p4ren(h«3M  indicitt  •stimiled  amounts  or  «ioney  earned  ovtr  tiom  prnr  yean,  rather  than  hjcal  1969  appropriatrons.  as  n  all  other  programsl 


Protrtm 


PurpoM 


Who  may  apply 


Program  level 


Progrtm  tor  disadvantaged  children To  meet  special  edueatloMt  naedt  o>  educationally  deprtvad 

children 
School  rnamlenanco  jnd  operation Aid  Khool  dniricts  on  which   Federal  activities  or   maior 

disaslers  have  placed  a  financial  burden 
Vocational  piogiams Maintain,  extena.  and  improve   vocational   education   pro- 

Sramj.  develoo  (iiogiami  in  new  occupations. 
Tuacher  training  (vocational) Improve  qualihcalmnsol  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors 

at  vocational  education  progran^s 

Vocational  'eacnei  'raining  giants........ Improve  qualifications  at  vocational  education  teachers 

■Studeni  'oans Provide  tor  low- interest  loans  to  college  students 

Supplementary  centers.. ...„ Support  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  . 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  tKilities  .     ...........  Loans  to  construct  or  improve  higher  education  lacilities 

College  worK- study. Provide  part-time  employment  lor  postsecondary  students 

Educational  opportunity  grants Assist  students  ot  exceptional  financial  need  to  go  to  college. 

Undergraduate  facilities ........m..........  Construct  or  impfovt  umtergradualc  academic  facilities  . 

Occupational  training  and  retraining Provide  irainMg  ywyinis  to  equikj  ,>eisons  tor  work  in 

needed  empleyiwat  lialds 
Do      Tram    unemployed    and    underemployed    persons    in   all 

sections  of  the  Nation 

Community  colleges,  technical  institutes      Construct  or  improve  academic  lacilities 

Strengthening    instruction    <n    critical    subiacts    in    public    Strengthen  instruction  in  10  critically  important  subiects. . . 

scnools. 
Public  schools,  construction  Aid  school  districts  in  providing  minimum  school  facilities 

in  federally  impacted  and  disastei  areas 
Graduate  'eliowships Increase  the  number  ol  well-qualitied  coiiege  teachers 

Interest  Oenelits  toi  higher  education  loans Provide  interest  benefits  tor  student  loans  through  com- 
mercial lenders 

School  library  resources  and  instructional  materials.  Support  provision  at  school  library  resources,  teitboolis. 

and  other  instructional  materials 

tducaliondi  personnel  training  programs Improve  qualifications  ul  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion personnel 

training  programs  Tram  and  'etrain  educational  personnel   and  teacher  aids 

to  strengthen  personnel  leveiopmenl  Irom  preschool 
through  poslsecondaiy  vocational  school 

Program  tor  special  education  ol  migratory  children To  improve  'he  education  ot  children  ol  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers 

Educational  jersonnel  training  programs Train  and  retrair  educational  personnel  and  teacher  aids 

to  strengthen  personnel  Jevelopment  Vom  presciooi 
through  postsecondaiy  vocational  school 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Local  school  districts Ji.  078. 000. 000 

do MS.SOO.OO'J 

Public  schools 255,377. «b3 

Local  school  districts (i) 

Teachers  ot  vocational  education  subjKts. (•) 

College  students      .              190.000.000 

Local  education  agencies 164,876.000 

Public   and   pr.vate   lonpraht   mstitutions    cooperative  150.000.000 

centers,  boards  of  higher  education 

Colleges,  universities,  area  vocational  schools,  proprietary  146,  050,  MO 

schools 

Institutions  ol  higher  education 133. 786.  000 

Colleges  and  universities   133.000.000 

Local  school  authorities,  public,  private  nonprofit 128.000.000 

Persons  referred  by  State  employment  services (') 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  83.000.000 

Local  school  districts  ^      75.740.000 

do  74,050.000 

Prospective  college   teachers  working  toward   doctoral  70.000.000 

oegiees- 

Studenis  in  eligible  instilulioiis  of  higher  and  vocational  61.235. 000 

education 

Local  education  agencies       50.000.000 

Colleges   and    universities.   State   anc    locai   education  45. 000.  COO 

agencies 

Prospective  and  ejpeiienced  education  personnel       .   .  45,000,000 


Local  school  dislricta 

Prospective  and  eiperlenced  education  personnel 


45,  000.  COO 
45.  OOC.OOO 
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(Figures  In  parentheses  indicate  estimated  amounts  or  money  carried  over  Irom  prior  years,  rather  than  fiscal  1969  appropriations,  as  in  all  other  programsl 


Program 


Purpose 


Who  may  apply 
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Program  level 


Adult  basic  education. 

Adult  basic  education  teacher  training  grants. 

Education  personnel  fellowships 


Public  library  services 

Lducation  personnel  tellowshios. 

Teacher  training  (handicapped). . 

Follow  Through 


Strengthenini!  developinji  institutions. 

National  teaching  lellowships   

Do   


Provide  literacy  programs  for  adults 

.  Improve  qualifications  of  teachers  ot  adult  basic  education 

courses. 
Improve   the   quality   of   education   of   experienced   and 

prospective  elementary  and  secondary  personnel. 

Extend  and  improve  public  library  services 

Improve  the   quality   of   education   of   experienced   and 

prospective  elementary  and  secondary  personnel 
Prepare  and  inform  teachers  and  others  who  work  in 

education  ot  handicapped. 
Extend  gains  of  deprived  children  who   participated   in 

Headstart  or  similar  preschool  experiences 

Provide    partial    support    for    cooperative    arrangements 

between  developing  and  established  institutions 
Augment  the  teaching  resources  of  developing  institutions. 

do 


strengthening  stale  education  agencies 

Programs  lo'  tie  tiandicapped  in  State-supported  schools. 


Facilities  tor  educational  research. 
Programs  lor  the  handicapped 


Program  lor  children  m  local  and  State  operated  institutions 

for  the  i.eglected  and  delinquent. 
Graduate  facilities 

College  library  resources 

Public  libraries  

Education  laboratories 


Teacher  Corps. 


Do 


Guidance  counseling,  and  testing  in  public  schools. _ 

Iducational  research  (research,  surveys,  and  evaluations). 

State  plan  to  atlr.ict  and  qualify  classroom  personnel  to 
meet  critical  shortages 


Do 


tndowmeril  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.. 


Acquisition  ol  undergraduate  equrpment. 
Vocational  facilities      . .., 


vocational  schools  ....       .    .    . 

Handicapped  research  and  demonstration.. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  language  and  area  centers. . 

Foreign   language  fp  lowships  (excludes   English,   French, 
German,  Italian,  peninsular  Spanish). 


Modern  foreign  language  graduate  fellowships  for  intensive 
summer  language  study  and  or  academic  year. 

Modern  foreign  language  undergraduate  stipends  (summer 

only) 
Faculty  development  grants  tor  academic  year  and  summer 

in  foreign  language  and  erea  studies. 
Faculty   development  grants    tor    summer   seminars    in 

language  and  area  studies. 
Vocational  research 


Special  centers  tor  research  and  development. 
Strengthening  community  service  programs.. . 


Program  tor  Indian  children 

iducational  research  (demonstrations  and  development). 


Librarian  training       ....... 

Librarian  fellowships  and  frameeshlps. 

Bilingual  education       


Institutes,  short-term  framing  programs,  and  special  proj- 
ects 
Fellowships  lor  higher  education  personnel. 


Researcher  training  grants. 
Researcher  training 


leacher  institutes.. 
Dropout  prevention 


Vedia  services  and  captioned  film  loan  program 

Media  services  and  captioned  films,  loan  program;  training 
grants 

Sep  footnotes  at  i-nd  of  table. 


Improve  leadership  resources  of  State  education  agencies. . 
Programs  tor  children  in  State  operated  or  supported  schools 

for  the  handicapped. 
Construct  and  equip  national  and  regional  research  facilities. 

Strengthen  educational  and  related  services  lor  handi- 
capped children. 

Improve  the  education  of  delinquent  and  neglected  children 
in  institutions. 

Construct  or  improve  graduate  academic  facilities 

Strengthen  library  resources  ol  colleges  and  universities... 

Aid  construction  of  public  libraries. 

Provide  for  development  and  testing  ot  educational  irinova- 

tlons  until  ready  for  use  in  classroom. 
Strengthen  educational  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren;  encourage  colleges  and   universities   in   teacher 

preparation  programs  by  attracting  and  training  teacher- 

interns' 
Strengthen  education  of  disadvantaged  children,  encourage 

colleges  and  universities  in  teacher  preparation  programs 

by  attracting  and  training  teacher-interns' 
,  Assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  guidance,  counseling, 

and  testing  programs. 
Support  research  on  the  improvement  ol  education  at  all 

levels  and  in  all  subject  areas 
Provide  State  grants  to  help  local  communities  attract  and 

qualify  persons  to  meet  immediate  critical  shortages  ot 

classroom  personnel ' 

do<. .  .  . 

Support  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  m  the 

land-grant  colleges 
,  Improve  instruction  in  selected  subject  areas. . . 
.  Construct  vocational   education   lacilities  in   Appalachian 

region. 
.  Construct  or  improve  area   vocational   education   school 

facilities. 
Promote  research  and  demonstration  on  education  ot  the 

handicapped. 
Support  language  and  area  centers  at  US    institutions  of 

higher  education 
Asswt  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  specialists  in 

modern  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 


Enable  U.S.  institutions  to  assist  graduate  students  training 
to  be  teachers  or  other  specialists  in  language-area 
studies. 

Enable  institutions  to  assist  undergraduates'  intensive 
study  of  a  non-Western  language  (summer  only) 

Strengthen  and  improve  teaching  ol  non-Western  languages 
and  related  area  studies. 

Enable  U.S.  institutions  to  develop  new  programs  ot  foreign 
language  and  related  area  studies. 

Support  research,  training,  and  pilot  programs  for  special 
vocational  needs. 

Conduct  research  on  the  major  problems  of  education...   . 

Strengthen  higher  education  capabilities  in  helping  com- 
munities solve  their  problems. 

To  provide  additional  educational  assistance  to  Indian 
children  in  federally  operated  schools 

Support  development  and  demonstration  ot  educational 
materials,  processes,  and  organizational  arrangements  at 
all  levels. 

Increase  opportunities  lor  training  in  librarianship 

Increase  opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  tor  training 
in  librarianship. 

Develop  and  operate  new  programs  to  aid  children  aged  3  to 
18  who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  come 
from  another  language  environment 

Train  teachers,  administrators,  and  specialists  serving  or 
preparing  to  serve  in  higher  education 

Training  persons  to  serve  as  teachers,  administrators,  or 
educational  specialists  in  higher  education. 

Improve  qualifications  of  educational  researchers . 

Develop  and  strengthen  programs  for  training  educational 
researchers. 

Improve  ability  uf  school  personnel  to  deal  with  problems 
incident  to  school  desegregation 

Develop  and  demonstrate  educational  practices  which  show 
promise  of  reducing  the  number  of  children  not  com- 
pleting school. 

Provide  cultural  and  educational  services  to  the  handi- 
capped through  films  and  other  media 

Improve  quality  of  instruction  available  to  deaf  persons 


State  education  agencies J45,  000,  000 

Teachers  and  teacher  trainers  ol  adult  basic  education  («) 

courses 
Institutions  of  higher  education  ottering  graduate  pro-  35,000,000 

grams    for    elementary    and    secondary    education 

personnel. 
State  library  administrative  agencies..     .  ....  35.000,000 

Prospective  and  experienced  educational  personnel.  35,000.000 

State  education  agencies,  colleges  and  universities .  30.250,  000 

Local  educational  agencies  nominated  by  State  agencies  30.000,000 

in  accordance  with  Office  of  Education  and  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  criteria.  ^ 

Accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  existence  at  least    J^  30,  000.  UOO 

5  years. 
Developing  institutions  nominating  prospective  tellovis  (') 

Irom  established  institutions. 
Highly   qualified    graduate   students   or    junior   laculty  (') 

members  Irom  established  institutions. 

State  education  agencies  and  combinations  thereof ...  29.  750,000 

Stale  education  agencies 29,  700.  000 

Educational    laboratories    and    research    development  (29,581.000) 

centers. 
State  education  agencies 29,250,000 

State  parent  agencies,  local  school  districts... 27.  000  000 

Public  and  private  academic  institutions,  graduate  center  26.577,000 
boards. 

Institutions  ol  higher  education  and  combinations  tnereot.  25,000.  000 

State  library  administrative  agencies 24.099,000 

Colleges,  universities,  agencies,  and  organizations.. 23.600.000 

State  and  local  education  agencies,  colleges,  and  ur;iver-  20.900.000 

sities 

do 1 20.900,000 


Public  elementary  ana  secondary  schools,  junior  colleges, 

technical  institutes. 
Colleges,  unive-sities.  State  education  agencies,  private 

or  public  groups,  or  individuals. 
State  education  agencies 


do 


The  69  land-grant  colleges. 


Colleges  and  universities 

St^te  education  agencies  in  Appalachian  region 


Public  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  providing 
education  in  5  or  more  fields. 

Stale  education  agencies,  local  schoo  districts,  nonpro'it 
private  organizations,  public  groups 

Colleges,  universities,  consortiums  ot  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Colleges  and  universities;  NDEA  language  and  area  cen- 
ters or  institutions  with  intensive  summer  piograms  of 
language  study;  Cubans  who  became  refugees  after 
Jan.  1,  1959;  public  school  systems;  professional  o'- 
ganizations;  individuals. 

Colleges  and  universities  ivith  language-area  studies 
programs  or  summer  programs  of  intensive  study. 

I<DEA  language  and  area  centers  ot  institutions  v.ith  in- 
tensive summer  programs  of  language  study 
Colleges  and  universities. 


do. 


State  and  local  education  agencies,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, nonprofit  organizations. 

Colleges,  universities  agencies,  and  organizatiofis 

Colleges  and  universities.    ._ 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 


Colleges,  universities.  State  education  agencies,  pruate 
or  public  groups,  or  individuals. 


Colleges  and  universities 

Fellows  and  others  undergoing  training  in  librarianship 

and  related  fields 
Local  education  agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion applying  jointly  with  local  education  agencies. 


Colleges  and  universities.         ...         .. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  with  graduate  programs.    . 

Present  and  prospective  researchers  in  education 

State  education  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.. 


Colleges  and  universities. 

Local  school  districts  in  low-income  areas  and  v.ith  high 
percentages  ot  dropouts. 

Groups  ot  handicapped  persons,  nonhandicapped  groups 

lor  training. 
Persons  who  will  use  captioned  film  equipment 
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Who  miy  >pply 


Hifhar  (ducitionO  fMrintm  rts«rv«  Funds 

Eiluutional  madij  r«Mrch  ind  denonstratwn. 

Educjtnnji  t*innion .»^. ,„,»»,..„ 

FKilltm  conipr»n*nj(y«  |}taflflin|  .  ..,._.„„ 
fjUnt  l«*rcn  


Educational  •jpooftunity  |riirti.„..,„. ..„..^.„, 

CuOJn  ItUll«f>t  ;04iH  ..„ 

Coil«i|«  work  <tu<)»  _ ..•...•....•.......^..... 

OcMfrcgition  issijtanM .,„.,„,™^ ....^..J 

0«u(riigjtia"  'riininj  jnnts 

Education    i»»$ourcai    Inlormation    Canter  {diiwmmition 

■3(  rasaarci) 
Ov«rMas   QpportunitMs   'or   languaga   training  and   aru 

itudm. 


Tasting  <n  nonpublic  Khooli 

Consultant  sarvicas  ^t  foreign  curriculum  spacialistS. 

Faculty  research  study  abroad    ... 


■  W»BPI^ 


Foreign  sfudiei  extersion  (summ«r  seminars  abroad  for 
ttacners  ind  students  or  curriculum  development  teams 

Faculty  researcn  stuily  ibroad 

Feilowsnios  'or  Pi  0  lissertation  research  jbroad  in 
modari  'oreign  languages  and  area  suOiects  (euludes 
Enjiisn,  f'ench   uerman.  Italian,  peninsular  Spanish) 

Faculty  '^searcn  study  

Foreign  itu<;i«s  olension 

Graduate  'eiiowships  'or  Pti  0  dissertation  resaircli  over- 
leas    n  Tiodern  toreign  languages  and  irca  studies 

State  administrition  it  Higher  Education  FKililies  Act  pro- 
gram 
Ci»il  Jelense  education 


L.briry  eseaicA  and  demonstration. 
Foreign  language  and  area  research  . 
Interiibrary  :aoperation 


Stale  nstitutional   ibrary  servKtS. 
Student  oans     'njiching  funds 


Cuban  student  oans. 


itate  idminislratnn 

Media  '^search  I'tiandkapped). 


TscnnKiai  aisistance,  training  grants , 

Library  services  to  physKSlly  handicapped 

Strengthening  instructran  in  fwnpsiblK  xftools. 
Preschool  jrogrjms  for  handicapped  children 

Oeatoiind  centers  

Foreign  teacher  development 


Regional  resource  centers  lor  improvement  ol  education 

of  handicapped  children 
Physical  education  and  recreation  foi  tile  handicapped 

Do  


Inlortnation  and  recruitment  grants        ■ 

Leaderstlip  and  vocational  training  grants , 

Fulbrighl-Hays  teacher  aichange 


Provide  adequate  loan  reserves  lor  higher  and  vocational 
«ducational  sruOent  oans 

Support  research  on  tiSucatwuai  uses  at  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures   ano  jiher  media 
,   Aid  in  acquisition  and  installation  ol  lransm<ttin|  and  pro- 
duction equipment  for  aOucalional  television  broadcasting 

Help  Stales  plan  higher  educalne  consfluctlon  programs 

Assist  in  iiJenl'lying  and  encouraging  promising  students 
to  complete  high  school  and  enter  college 

Assist  students  of  eiceptwnal  financial  need  lo  go  to  college 

Provide  a  loan  lund  to  aid  Cuoar  refugee  students 

Provirle  jart  'ime  »m[yioymenl  'i  r  .Mistsecomlarr  students 

Aid  school  aoa'Js  in  hiring  advisers  and  training  em- 
ployees jn  jrobletns   ncideni  ;o  school  lesegregalion. 

'mprove  ability  ot  school  personnel  lo  leal  Nilh  desegrega- 
tion proliiems 

Provide  'nr  Jissemination  of  research  findings  lo  fie  ed- 
jcati'inal  community 

P'omole  levelopment  >!  international  -.tudies  through 
grants  to  institutions  'or  support  ijt  jverseas  proiecis 
by  groups  and  individuals  engaged  m  language  and  area 
studies  or  research 

Provide  for  aplitude-achievemenl  testing  ol  private  school 
students 

Support  yisits  by  foreign  consultants  lo  improve  and  develop 
resources  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies. 

Enable  J  S  institutions  to  support  overseas  research  and 
study  by  mdvidual  lacully  members  or  '.ocial  -.tudies 
supervisors  to  improve  curriculum  or  teacher  competence 
in  foreign  language  md  jrea  studies 

Improve  institutional  programs  in  language-area  studies 
by  supporting  group  pro/ects  abroad 

Strengthen  Jdmimstration  m  .late  education  agencies 

Enable  U  i  nstitutions  to  5i<irsor  study  abroad  hi  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  «ilh  a  teaching  goal 

Improve  leadership  resources  ol  Slate  education  agencies 

Improve  institutional  programs  m  language-area  -.tudies 
by  supporting  group  proiects  abroad 

Strengthen  education  ot  disadvantaged  children  encourage 
colleges  and  universities  m  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams by  attracting  and  training  leacher- interns 

Helps  States   administer    programs   under   HEFA     Title   I 
and  Higher  Education  Act  -Title  vi  A 
.  Provide   information   on  civil   defense  procedures  to   the 

PUblK- 

.  Support    research    and    lemonsfrations   on    libraries   and 

library  personnel  riaining. 
.  Support  researcb  on  improveil  nstruction  .n  modern  foreign 

languages  and  malerials  jevetopment  and  area  -.tudies 
.  Planning    'or   establishment   ol    cooperati.e     letvyorks   ol 

libraries 
.   Planning  for  improved  instilulional  library  nervices 
Loans  to  colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  schools  that 

cannot  rneet  program  s  matching  obligations 
.  Aid  needy  Cuban  letugee  college  students  to  tinance  their 

education 
.  Strengthen  administraion  .n  Slate  education  agerKies 
Promote  better  media  services  to  handicapped  persons 

Provide    specialist    framing    ;o    toreign    educators    and 

strengthen  education  and  economy  in  leveloning  nations 
Planning    tor    unproved    library    servKes    to    physically 

handicapped 
Loans  to  private  schools  to  improve  instruction  in  critxal 

subiects. 
Develop  model  prescltool  and  early  education  programs  for 

handicapped  diddren 
.  To  develop  centers  for  children  and  parents 

.  Provide  opportunity  for  foreign  educators  lo  observe  U  S 

methods,    curriculum,    organcalion    (elementary    and 

secondary) 
Develop  centers  tor  educalnna    liagnosis  of  handicapped 

children 
Training  professionals  of  physical  education  and  recreation 

personnel  for  the  handicapped 
To  Jo  researcn  m  areas  ol  physical  education  and  recreation 

for  handicapped  ctiildien. 

Improve  recruitiag  ol  educational  personnel  and  dissemina- 
tion at  information  on  educational  opportunities  tor 
handicapped 

Provide  opportunities  'or  Ryukyuans  to  observe  and  study 
n  United  Slates  lo  improve  education,  economy 

Promote  international  understanding  by  eschangt  ol 
teachers  between  United  States  and  foreign  nations 


State  or  nonproM  private  guarantee  agencies 

Colla(«s.  universities,  State  education  agencies,  private  or 

public  groups,  or  individuals 
Nonproht    agencies     pubiK    colleges     State    television 

jgefKies   educaHor"  agencies 
Slate  commissions  that  administer  program 
lnstiti,les  ol  higher  education   State  anil   ncal  education 

igencies.  public  and  nonprohl  organaations 

College  students  of  eiceptional  hnancial  need. 

Collefes  and  jniversities  

Postsecondary  students 

School  boards  and  other  agencies  responsible  'or  public 

school  operation 
Teachers  and  other  personnel  ot  public  schools  

Colleges,  universities.  State  education  agencies,  private 

or  public  groups  or  individuals 
Colleges,     universities    consortiums,    local    and    Stale 

education  agencies,  nonprohl  education    organirations. 

institutions  ivith  graduate  programs  in  language,  area. 

or  international  studies 
Testing  agencies  

Colleges,  universities,  consortiums  local  and  State  ni- 
ucation   agencies    nonprofit   education    irganzations 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  institutions,  secondary 
school  systems    nonprohl  educational  organizations 


Colleges  and  universities.  State  education  agencies,  non- 

.;rotit  educational  organizations 

Slate  education  agencies  and  combinations  thereof 

Colleges  and   universities   with   graduate   programs  in 

language,  area,  jr  international  studies 

State  education  agencies  and  combinations  thereof 

Colleges  and  universities.  Slate  education  jgencies,  non- 
profit educational  organisations 

State  and  local  education  agencies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Slate  commissions  that  administer  program   

Chief  State  school  officers  .ir  Slate  agencies 

Colleges,  universities,  agencies,  and  organuations 

Colleges  and  uni.ersilies,  public  school  systems,  profes- 
sional organuations.  individuals 
State  ibrary  administrative  agencies    

Jo 

Accredited  educational  institutions  (including  business 

schools  and  technical  institutes) 
Cubans  •ho  became  refugees  dfter  Jan   I.  1959 

State  education  agencies 

Groups  ot  tiandicapped  persons,  nonnandicapped  groups 

for  training 
Foreign  nationals  from  countries  ivilh  *hich  the  United 

Slates  has  bilateral  technical  assistance  agreements. 
State  library  administrative  agencies 

HonproM  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools   . .   . 

Public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 

Stale  education  agencies,  universities  -nedical  centers, 
public  'ji  lonprolit  agencies 

Foreign  educators  (administrators,  teacher  trainers,  edu- 
cation ministry  oNicials) 

Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  or  comDmation  within  particular  regions 

Public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  ol  higher  educa- 
tion 

State  or  local  education  agencies,  public  or  nonprohl 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

Public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations  private 
agencies 

Ryukyuan  nationals  selected  by  their  government 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  college  instructors."" 
and  assistant  professors 
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INFLUENTIAL  UNTOUCHABLES- 
WHY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
continuing  to  doubt  and  ask  why  ap- 
peasers  talk  and  dissenters  protest  and 
Luitouchables  influents  policy,  all  the 
while,  American  boys  are  dying  by  the 
hundreds  each  week  in  Vietnam. 

Have  American  hearts  been  broken  and 
American  blood  shed  for  politicians  who 
are  playing  games  or  for  the  reason  they 
have  been  told — to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism?  Pity  the  poor  American  boy 
who  has  given  his  life  in  vain  and  his 
family  who  will  always  miss  him. 

Why  we  have  not  been  more  success- 
ful at  the  peacetable  and  why — if  we  are 
not  making  progress — do  we  not  reinsti- 
tute  retaliatory  measures  against  the  es- 
calated Commimist  moves  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  questions  may  be 
answered  in  the  March  21  edition  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  printed  by  Mr.  Prank 
Capell,  Zarephath,  N,J.,  which  I  place  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Influential  UNTorcHABLXs 

Pity  the  f>oor  South  Vietnamese — with 
friends  like  the  Americans  they  don't  need 
enemies.  Henry  Cabot  L>odge,  who  presided 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  Diem  regime,  Is 
now  "negotiating"  In  Paris  and  his  place  as 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  taken 
by  Ellsworth  Bunker.  These  are  the  names 
In  the  news  but  behind  the  scenes,  quietly 
taking  care  of  the  tedious  details,  are  the 
usual  "untouchables"  whose  names  the 
American  public  seldom,  If  ever,  hears.  They 
are  State  Department  security  risks  in  the 
key  areas  of  Saigon.  Washington  and  Paris 
and  their  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  should   not  be  underestimated. 

Although  a  new  man  Is  taking  over  Wil- 
liam Bundy's  Job  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  Bundy  held 
that  position  from  March  16,  1964  and  our 
disastrous  no-wln  policy  In  Vletnajn  has  been 
the  result.  In  fact  he  Is  credited  with  being 
the  "stage  manager"  of  the  fall  of  the  Diem 
regime.  Bundy  la  the  son-in-law  of  Dean 
Acheson  and.  like  Acheson,  was  a  good  friend 
of  Alger  Hiss,  whose  brother  Donald  (an  iden- 
tified Communist)  still  works  for  Acheson 's 
law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  William  Bundy  was  chairman 
of  the  Alger  Hiss  defense  fund  raising. 

Assisting  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam 
has  been  a  former  assistant  of  Mr.  Bundy. 
Samuel  David  Berger  is  listed  as  Deputy  Am- 
bassador in  Saigon  as  of  September  1968.  He 
had  previously  been  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  under 
Bundy.  Berger  belongs  In  the  ranks  of  our 
"Untouchables"  whose  questionable  activities 
and  association  seem  only  to  result  in  more 
promotions. 

Samuel  David  Berger  was  bom  in  Glovers- 
ville,  N.Y.  on  December  6.  1911,  the  son  of 
Harry  I.  Berger  and  the  former  Bess  Cohen. 
He  received  a  Ph.B  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  In  1933.  He  continued  his 
.■studies  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
1935  to  1938  and  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  1938-9.  during  which  time  he  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, He  also  did  some  work  during  this  period 
of  time.  Prom  1933  to  1934  he  was  a  labor 
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economist  of  the  Civic  Committee  on  Un- 
employment In  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Labor  College  from 
1934  to  1935  and  an  Instructor  In  Labor  His- 
tory at  the  Summer  School  for  Workers  In 
Industry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  1935  to  1938, 

After  attending  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  Berger  became  head  of  the  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Division  of  the  Nation- 
al Refugee  Service  (1939-40)  and  then  a  labor 
economist  in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement (1940-41).  Prom  1941  to  1942  he 
was  with  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tion and  from  1942  to  1944  was  labor  ad- 
visor to  the  Lend  Lease  Mission  to  Great 
Britain.  Berger  served  in  the  Army  as  a 
Captain  from  1944  to  1945  and  from  1945  to 
1950  he  was  First  Secretary  of  the  U.S,  Em- 
bassy in  London.  Prom  1950  to  1951  he  was 
on  detail  to  the  White  House  from  the  State 
Department  and  was  an  assistant  to  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  who  was  a  special  adviser 
to  the  president  at  the  time. 

Prom  1951  to  1953  Berger  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  for  Security,  He  then 
went  to  Tokyo.  Japan  as  Counsellor  of  the 
American  Embassy,  remaining  there  until 
1954  when  he  became  Counsellor  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Welllng^ton,  New  Zea- 
land. From  1958  to  1961  he  was  Counsellor 
in  Athens,  Greece,  and  then  was  named  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  South  Korea  (1961  to  1964). 
He  served  as  Deputy  Commandant  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  National  War  College  begin- 
ning in  1964  and  then  on  July  6,  1965  re- 
turned to  the  State  Department  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  under  William  P.  Bundy, 

Intelligence  services  have  reported  that 
Berger,  while  attending  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  known  to  maintain  a  close 
association  with  Individuals  who  were  Iden- 
tified Communists  and  with  others  who  were 
outspoken  Communist  sympathizers.  While 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  was  given 
a  fellowship  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  doing  graduate 
study  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  a 
Fabian  Socialist-oriented  college,  and  was  re- 
portedly a  protege  of  Communist  Harold 
Laskl.  Part  of  the  fellowship  program  was  a 
study  of  the  socialist  British  Trade  Union 
movement.  The  Social  Science  Research 
Council  came  In  for  severe  criticism  by  the 
Reece  Committee  Investigating  Tax  Exempt 
Foundations,  Among  the  recipients  of  their 
grants  have  been  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth,  Owen  Lattlmore,  Philleo 
Nash.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Paul  Sweezy. 

While  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tokyo  as  Counsellor  during  1953-4.  Berger 
was  reported  as  maintaining  strong  pro- 
Communist  attitude.  Confidential  sources  re- 
ported that  over  a  period  of  years  Berger  has 
maintained  close  contact  with  a  number  of 
Individuals  with  varying  degrees  of  Com- 
munist connections — from  Communist  sym- 
pathizers to  Individuals  under  investigation 
for  espionage. 

Another  important  State  Department  un- 
touchable shown  by  the  State  Depart;ment 
Biographic  Register  for  July  1968  as  being 
in  Saigon  is  Thomas  W.  Ayers.  He  is  listed 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Planning  Division  In 
Saigon  as  of  January  29.  1967.  Ayers  was 
born  September  10,  1922  In  China  of  Amer- 
ican parents,  and  received  his  early  education 
there.  He  was  a  newspaper  reporter  in  1942 
when  he  Joined  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  over- 
seas until  1945.  He  went  to  China  as  an 
observer  for  the  UNRRA  In  1946:  was  a  news- 
fjaper  correspondent  In  Nanking  1946-7,  bu- 
reau manager  1947-8,  world  service  editor  in 
Manila  1948-49.  He  went  back  to  college  and 
obtained  his  MA  at  Harvard  In  1951  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  1960.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  Chinese 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  1954-55  and 
entered  goverrunent  service  as  an  Intelligence 
research  analyst,  Department  of  State.  De- 
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cember  19,  1955.  He  went  with  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  July  30,  1961  and  became 
a  press  news  feature  writer,  February  17,  1964 
he  went  to  Hong  Kong  as  information  officer 
and  January  29,  1967  went  to  Saigon  as  Asst. 
Chief  of  the  Planning  Division. 

While  in  China  Ayers  was  known  to  have 
had  strong  pro-Communist  sympathies.  He 
was  a  close  contact  and  associate  of  Sylvia 
Campbell  Powell  who,  together  with  her  hus- 
band John,  published  the  China  Monthly 
Review.  This  publication  was  so  anti-Ameri- 
can that  it  was  used  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  brainwashing  captured  American 
prisoners  during  the  Korean  War.  Ayers  was 
also  a  close  associate  and  contact  of  Richard 
M.  Service  and  Edwin  O,  Relschauer,  both  of 
whom  were  serious  security  risks. 

Ayers  was  one  of  the  individuals  that  the 
late  Scott  McLeod  reported  as  a  security  risk 
as  far  back  as  1956.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  sympathies,  Ayers  has 
been  permitted  to  take  an  Important  posi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  where  we  are  sup- 
posedly fighting  the  Communists  ol  North 
Vietnam  who  have  the  support  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  Corrmiunists, 

Two  area  development  officers  listed  in  the 
Sept.  1968  Foreign  Service  list  of  the  Dept.  of 
State  as  connected  with  Civil  Operations 
and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CORDS)  in  Saigon  are  Philip  W,  Manhard 
and  Xx)uls  Wiesner,  both  of  whom  have  bad 
backgrounds  which  have  not  mitigated 
against  them  In  government  service.  Like 
Berger,  Wiesner  was  a  fellow  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

Louis  Arnold  Wiesner  was  born  in  Port 
Huron,  Mich,  on  April  14,  1916,  He  obtained 
his  BA  degree  from  Michle.m  .Slate  College  in 
1937.  his  MA  from  Harvard  in  1938.  From  1939 
to  1942  he  was  an  assistant  and  teaching 
fellow  at  Harvard:  from  1942  to  1943  he  was 
employed  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions as  a  research  secretary.  He  entered 
government  service  as  a  research  an.ilyst  for 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  lOSSi  in  1943 
and  switched  over  to  the  State  Def>artment 
in  August  1944  as  a  clerk  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. In  Nov.  1944  he  was  made  foreign 
service  auxiliary  officer  and  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  political  adviser  on  German 
Affairs  at  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Germany.  In  Octo- 
ber 1949  he  returned  to  Washlr.gtun  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs  in 
the  Office  of  German  Political  Affairs.  In 
November  1954  he  went  to  Ankara.  Turkey 
as  economic  officer  and  in  July  1959  was  as- 
signed as  International  relations  officer  in 
Washington,  DC,  In  February  1961  he  went 
to  Ottawa,  Canada,  as  labor  attache  and  in 
July  1967  was  detached  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID).  Wiesner 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Phenix  in  1950, 

Confidential  Intelligence  sources  have  re- 
ported that  Louis  Arnold  Wiesner  was  a  reg- 
ular reader  of  the  Communist  publications, 
the  Dally  Worker  and  New  Masses,  as  well 
as  the  Young  Worker.  He  was  reported  by 
confidential  sources  to  have  attended  a  num- 
ber of  Communist  Party  meetings  and,  while 
at  college,  was  affiliated  with  the  American 
Student  Union  which  has  been  cited  as  Com- 
munist and  subversive.  He  was  known  as  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  and.  while  in  college,  attempted  to 
establish  a  Young  Communist  League  chap- 
ter. During  an  interview,  he  admitted  hav- 
ing Joined  the  Socialist  Party  and  further 
admitted  that  he  had  applied  for  member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party,  USA,  but 
claimed  he  had  never  been  officially  notified 
of  his  acceptance.  Wiesner  was  repKsrted  as 
having  been  closely  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  Communists  over  a  period  of  years. 

Philip  Wallace  Manhard  was  born  In  Mas- 
sachusetts on  November  13,  1921.  He  was 
gradtiated  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  with  a  BA  degree  in  1943,  served 
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with  the  V  a  Navy  from  1943  to  1944  and  the 
US.  Maxlnea  from  1944  to  194«  He  worked 
oyerseaa  with  a  bualnesa  machine  Arm  and 
later  with  an  oil  company  in  China  He  came 
into  the  State  Department  as  a  vlce-cnngul 
on  February  13,  1948  and  served  .it  various 
poats  Ir.  China.  Korea  and  Japan  He  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  employee  of  the  CIA  '.n  a  sipe- 
clal  detail  He  was  aaslgned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  In  November  19fl4  and  to 
the  3algon  ares  development  ofiice  in  Sep- 
tember 19«7 

In  1947  mtelllnence  services  reported  that 
Vlanhard  W8«  a  close  friend  and  contact  of  an 
individual  named  Ignacy  Wltczak  who  was 
known  to  the  Intelligence  services  as  being  a 
Soviet  agent  He  was  reported  on  several  oc- 
casions as  having  expressed  views  severely 
critical  of  the  security  section  of  the  State 
Department  \n  connection  with  the  rases  of 
John  P  Davles  and  John  C  Vincent  His  pri>- 
Chmese  Communist  views  were  sui-h  that 
they  were  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  in- 
telligence rep<jrt« 

Top  mivn  In  Salgnn  of  the  thousands  of  gov- 
ernment employees  md  hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  servicemen  now  ;n  Vietnam  la  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  He  vas  Ambas- 
sador VJ-Argentlna  In  1951  Italy  In  Utsa-Sa 
and  India  195«i-»il  He  la  a  member  >f  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  has  been  a 
tr'xstee  of  the  Vermont  C  iuncll  in  World  Af- 
fairs, Honorary  President  ^f  the  Foreign 
Policy  .\38oclatlon  and  a  trustee  of  'Experl- 
me^m  International  IJvlng  "  He  Is  a  trustee 
of  thfe  Marxist)  New  Schcx)!  for  Social  Re- 
search and  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American-Russian  Institute  This  organi- 
zation w:ls  ilso  known  as  the  American- 
Russian  In.stltute  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  was  cited  as  follows  In 
the  official  Guide  to  Subversive  Organiza- 
tions 

"1  Cited  as  Communist  i  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark,  letter  to  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  April  27    1949  i 

"2  Cited  as  Communist -controlled"  or- 
ganization which  was  Intimately  linked  with 
the  Institute  of  Paclflc  Relations  i  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Senate  Report  2050  on 
the  Institute  of  PaclHc  Relations,  July  2.  1952 
pp   73   95,  145  and  146  i 

3  Cited  a3  specializing  In  pro-Soviet  prop- 
aganda I  In-ernal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Sena'e  Judiciary  Committee,  Handbook 
for  Americans,  S  D<.c  117.  April  23  1956 
p.  91   I" 

Back  !n  headquarters  In  Washington  we 
have  h.ad  William  Bundv  as  top  man  for  Far 
Eastern  AffaJrs  since  1964  We  have  a:.so  had 
Sam  PIshback  and  Evelyn  Colbert  Mr  Plsh- 
ba<-k  Is  em.Dloyed  In  rjie  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  ind  Research  In  their 
O.llce  of  Research  and  .\nalysis  for  E<it,t  Asia 
ihd  the  PaclMc  .md  .►i.is  been  working  In 
Room  7418  In  the  Office  of  the  Director  Con- 
fldentlal  intelligence  sources  have  reported 
that  Sam  Flshback,  while  m  college,  associ- 
ated with  Communists  and  Communist  sym- 
pathizers He  was  reported  as  having  attend- 
ed meetings  of  the  American  League  against 
War  and  Fascism,  cited  is  Communist  and 
subversive  He  also  attended  meetings  and 
was  active  in  the  American  Student  Union. 
another  organization  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Communist  and  subversive  Fish- 
back  was  I  rlues-paymg  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
clflc Rela-Kins.  which  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  aiding  the  Communist  lake- 
over  of  China  and  which  Is  listed  as  'a  ve- 
hicle used  bv  the  C  >mniunlsta  to  orientate 
American  far  eastern  policies  toward  Com- 
munist objectives,"  In  the  official  Guide  to 
Subversive  Organizations 

PIshback  was  reported  as  having  had  to 
undergo  extensive  psychiatric  treatment  in- 
volving sexual  disturbances  He  was  a  close 
associate  of  Morris  U  Schappes.  now  editor  of 
the  Communist  publication,  Jewish  Currents 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  State  Department  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  ReMnrch  obtains  confidential  Informa- 
tion on  the  various  areas  of  the  world  and 
policy  is  made  on  the  basis  of  their  advice 
and  reports  Also  working  In  connection  with 
the  same  area  nf  the  world  as  Flshback  Is 
Mrs  Evelyn  S  Colbert,  who  Is  Chief  of  the 
South  East  Asia  Division  Mrs  Colbert  was 
formerly  a  research  analyst  In  the  OSS  and 
Was  also  an  accounting  c(x>rdlnator  of  Inter- 
national Intelligence  Surveys  She  was  em- 
ployed m  the  Intelligence  Research  Office  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  was  coordinator 
of  the  Ijiternatlonal  Intelligence  Survey. 
Division  of  Research  for  the  Far  Bast.  De- 
partment of  State  Mrs  Colbert  Is  one  of  the 
Individuals  who  came  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  other  agencies  in  1946,  at  the  time 
tremendous  numbers  of  security  risks  en- 
tered the  Department  of  State  She  has  been 
reported  aa  being  a  Communist  sympathizer 
and  a  close  friend  .md  .u>soclate  of  Individ- 
uals Idenlltled  as  pm-Sovlets  Her  husband 
was  i-liwely  vsstx-lated  with  Philip  C  Jessup. 
and  together  they  numbered  .imong  their 
friends  individuals  who  were  either  Com- 
munist   ir   striingly   prn-Communlst. 

Then  over  in  Parts  we  have  the  North  Viet- 
namese, thf  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
South  Vlt'Uiamese  uid  the  Americans  holding 
pen<'e  talks  '  No  open  pn>gress  la  being  made 
but  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  head  of  the  Amer- 
iian  delegation,  has  indicated  that  we  can 
hiipe  fur  more  progress  and  results  from  un- 
offlcliil  meetings  than  we  can  from  the  official 
ones  Able  to  mingle  among  the  officials  pres- 
ent will  be  two  .\meru-an  government  em- 
ployees statlontHl  regularly  In  Parts  They  are 
Clifford  Oriiss  of  the  Paris  visa  office  and 
James  West,  Information  Officer  on  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Staff  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooper:itli>ii  lUiA  Development,  in 
Paris  on  assignment  from  the  US.  Stale 
Department 

Clifford  H  cjross  w.\s  born  in  New  York  on 
December  16,  1924  and  received  his  BA  degree 
in  1948  fri>m  the  City  College  of  New  York 
iCCNYi  He  obtained  his  MA  and  Russian 
Inst  certificate  in  1951  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity He  had  taught  Russian  and  worked 
lor  the  Post  Office  Department  ,ind  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  before  becoming  ,in 
Intelligence  research  analyst  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  :n  March  1952  He  has  been 
stationed  in  Pr,inkrort,  Vienna  and  Budapest 
and  speaks  Bulgarian.  French.  German.  Hun- 
garian and  Russian 

Intelligence  agencies  reported  that  Clifford 
Gross  was  licUve  In  pro-Communist  activities 
while  !n  college  He  was  reported  as  active  In 
the  Henry  Wallace  for  President  Campaign 
inder  tne  auspices  of  the  American  Labor 
P.irty  In  a  group  called  Students  for  Wallace 
The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Committee 
cited  the  American  I^bor  Party  as  follows: 
Communist  dissimulation  extends  into  the 
fleid  of  political  parties  forming  political 
front  organizations  such  as  the  •  •  •  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  The  Communists  are  thus 
enabled  to  present  their  candidates  for  elec- 
tive office  under  other  than  a  straight  Com- 
munist label  " 

Secur;ty  Investigations  disclose  that  Clif- 
ford Gross  had  carried  on  correspondence 
with  the  Communist  Party  USA  and  with  the 
Soviet  Embassy  He  was  on  the  mailing  list 
and  a  recipient  of  the  USSR  Information 
bulletin,  a  propaganda  magazine  issued  by 
the  Soviet  Embassy  Gross  was  known  to 
maintain  close  association  with  Communists 
and  Communist  sympathizers  over  a  long 
perUxl  >f  fime,  according  to  Intelligence 
Sources  He  .had  been  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  .U)  a  serious  security  risk  but 
this  iinly   resulted   m  .uldltlonal   promotions 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
James  West  of  the  U  S  Stale  Department  Is 
his  wife.  Mary  McCarthy,  who  has  recently 
been  a  visitor  in  Communist  North  Vietnam 
.\cci)rdlng  to  his  biography  In  the  State  De- 
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partment  Biographic  Register,  West  was  born 
Nov  3.  1914  and  graduated  from  Bowdoln 
College  in  1936  He  Is  next  found  as  being  in 
the  US.  Air  Force  i Major)  from  1941  to  1947 
Ixjng  lapses  of  time  unaccounted  for  in 
biographies  oX  State  Department  personnel 
are  usually  an  indication  that  the  Individual 
18  something  more  than  meets  the  eye.  often 
a  CIA  operative  West  started  his  government 
career  as  assistant  director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  in  Paris  and  was 
transferred  to  the  U  S.  Information  Agency 
in  1954  He  received  Polish  language  training 
and  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  a 
political  officer  in  Warsaw.  Poland  In  June  of 
1959  He  was  In  the  Warsaw  Embassy  during 
the  "Spy  and  Sex  Scandals"  which  Involved 
the  stealing  of  U  S  codes,  the  compromising 
of  personnel  of  the  U  S  ESnbassy  by  female 
Communist  intelligence  agents — even  the  se- 
curity officer  and  the  Ambassador  himself 
Reports  disclosed  that  US  Ambassador. 
Jacob  Beam,  maintained  a  mistress  who  was 
a  long  time  Soviet  Intelligence  agent  and  Is 
now  the  lUeged  wife  of  the  Polish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Stales 

On  .\prll  15.  1961  James  West  was  married 
to  Marv  McCarthy,  author  of  many  best- 
selUng  Ixxiks  Their  marriage  took  place  In 
Paris  j,horily  after  Miss  McCarthy's  divorce 
from  her  previous  i  and  third)  husband  In 
February  1961.  West  was  stlU  assigned  to 
Warsaw  but  was  transferred  to  Paris  In  April 
1962  and  the  couple  live  In  a  cooperative 
apartment  In  the  Montparnasse  section  of 
Parts  Current  Biography.  February  1969  car- 
ries a  very  comprehensive  biography  of  Mlsi 
McCarthy  from  which  we  learn  of  her  llrm 
stand  against  the  U.S,  i>i3sltlon  In  Vietnam. 
Mucli  controversy  has  been  stirred  up  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  essays  by  Miss  Mc- 
Carthy In  two  books.  Vietnam"  iHarcourt 
1967)  and  Hanoi"  i  Harcourt  1968).  Her  bi- 
ography stated: 

"Strongly  opposed  to  United  States  action 
in  Vietnam,  she  frankly  admitted  that  she 
went  to  SovUh  Vietnam  In  early  1966  look- 
ing for  material  damaging  to  American  In- 
terests' and  had  no  trouble  finding  It.  She 
later  visited  Hanoi,  shortly  before  the  United 
States  rebtrlcied  Us  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam," 

Mary  McCarthy  was  born  In  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington on  June  21,  1912.  the  daughter  of  Roy 
Wlutieid  McCarthy  and  the  former  Miss 
Therese  Preston,  She  was  the  oldest  of  four 
children  and  the  only  girl.  One  of  her  broth- 
ers Is  Kevin  McCarthy,  the  actor.  Her  pater- 
nal grandparents  were  former  farm  settlers  of 
Irish  descent  who  had  made  a  fortune  In  the 
grain  elevator  business.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father was  Harold  Preston,  a  prominent 
Seattle  lawyer,  and  her  grandmother  "Gus- 
sle"  w.is.  according  to  Current  Biography. 
"a  lively  Jewish  beauty  from  San  Pranclsco  ' 
At  the  age  of  eleven  Mary  went  to  live  with 
this  couple  ( her  parents  having  died  in  the 
Hu  epidemic  of  1918)  and  was  given  an  ex- 
pensive education.  Shortly  after  Joining  this 
household  she  lost  her  Catholic  faith,  re- 
taining from  It  only  a  love  of  Latin, 

Her  marriages  were  to  Harold  Johnsgrud, 
an  actor  i  one  week  after  her  graduation  from 
Vassar  In  1933);  Edmund  Wilson,  the  well 
known  writer  and  critic  (February  1938); 
Bowden  Broadwater,  a  writer  and  teacher, 
following  her  divorce  from  Wilson  In  1946; 
and  West  following  her  divorce  from  Broad- 
water In  1961.  Current  Biography  describes 
her  .lisoclatlons  and  political  philosophy: 

"Through  her  professional  associations 
Mls;-  McCarthy  came  to  know  many  promi- 
nent left-wing  Intellectuals  In  New  York, 
She  did  not.  however,  take  an  active  part  in 
the  radical  movement,  although  she  much 
admired  Leon  Trotsky,  "  She  has  been  quoted 
as  stating  I  still  believe  In  what  I  believed 
In  then— I  still  believe  in  a  Wnd  of  liber- 
tarian  socialism,    a   decentralized    socialism. 
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But  I  don't  see  any  possibility  of  achieving 
It."  We  don't  either,  as  socialism  and  decen- 
tralization are  direct  opposite*  Socialism 
cannot  be  "achieved."  It  must  be  "Imposed," 
requiring  complete  centralization.  As  the 
wife  of  a  U.S,  diplomat  Mlsa  McCarthy  Is  In 


a  position  to  spread  her  antl-Amerlcan  views 
In  Important  places. 

While  appeasers  talk  and  "dissenters"  pro- 
test and  untouchables  influence  policy, 
American  boys  are  dying  by  the  hundreds 
each  week  In  Vietnam,  Have  American  hearts 


been  broken  and  Amertcan  blood  shed  for 
politicians  who  are  playing  games  or  for  the 
reason  they  have  been  told — to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communism?  Pity  the  poor  Amer- 
ican boy  who  h3is  given  his  life  in  vain  and 
his  family  who  will  always  miss  him. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tyerf/iesrfai/,  March  19,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  John  F.  O'Donoghue,  sec- 
retary to  His  Eminence  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle.  vice  chancellor  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Washington,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  You  have 
created  man  in  Your  own  image  and  like- 
ness. You  have  endowed  him  with  an 
intellect,  whose  object  is  truth  and  with 
a  free  will,  whose  object  is  good.  You,  who 
are  the  source  of  all  law  and  authority, 
look  down  with  favor  on  these  lawgivers 
who  represent  Your  people  in  civil  soci- 
ety. Make  them  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  You  and  to  all  whom  they  serve. 
Do  not  sdlow  human  weakness  to  cause 
them  to  stray  from  seeking  the  good 
and  the  true  in  all  their  deliberations. 

On  those  occasions,  when  their  duty  to 
You  and  to  their  constituents  may  appear 
as  an  austere  and  exacting  master,  and 
when  they  may  be  tempted  to  mitigate 
its  stern  commands  by  interpreting  them 
in  a  manner  better  suited  to  their  own 
desires,  give  them  the  generosity  to  obey 
its  orders  and  to  shoulder  it  without  hes- 
itation. 

Make  them  aware  that  their  love  of 
duty  is  but  one  form  of  their  love  for 
You.  and  it  is  the  best,  since  duty  is  the 
expression  of  Your  will  in  our  regard  and 
we  cannot  better  love  You  than  by  sub- 
mitting ourselves  entirely  to  Your  holy 
will. 

We  ask  You.  Almighty  God,  to  bless 
them  and  to  give  them  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  which  the  right  exercise  of 
their  oflQce  requires  so  that  they  may 
better  serve  You  and  the  people  whom 
You  have  entrusted  to  their  care.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


of  the  public  outrage  over  that  unpro- 
voked attack,  Peru  agreed  to  accept  a 
special  emissary  of  President  Nixon  for 
talks  on  this  and  other  problems  strain- 
ing relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  emissary,  John  Ir'vvin,  is  in  Peru 
today. 

In  view  of  his  presence,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Peruvian  Government,  tiiis 
morning's  seizure  can  only  be  viewed  as 
an  act  of  complete  cynicism  by  his  Peru- 
vian hosts. 

Either  that,  or  else  President  Velasco 
has  simply  lost  all  pretense  of  control 
over  his  own  armed  forces. 

I  have  joined  today  with  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson  and  Senators 
Alan  Cranston  and  George  Murphy,  in 
appealing  to  the  President  for  "appro- 
priate action"  to  halt  these  outrages. 

Last  month.  I  called  on  the  President 
to  assign  military  guards  to  U.S.  Ashing 
boats  boimd  for  the  hostile  waters  off 
Central  and  South  America. 

I  reasoned  that  the  presence  of  such 
guards  would  serve  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  would-be  attackers.  For  they 
would  then  have  to  recognize  that  any 
action  against  our  fishermen  would  also 
be  an  act  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States  itself.  I  believe  the  case 
for  assigning  such  protection  to  our  em- 
battled nshing  fleet  is  stronger  than  ever 
today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  this 
not  be  a  good  time  for  President  Nixon 
to  recall  the  emissary  that  he  has  sent 
to  Peru? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman,  I  think  it  is  always  right 
to  go  on  talking,  but  I  think  there  are 
times  when  one  has  to  act  as  well  as  talk. 


attempting  to  reach  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  fear  the  Peruvian  conduct  in  this 
matter  today  indicates  a  lack  of  sincer- 
ity on  their  part  to  achieve  negotiations 
aiming  at  ending  these  imlawf  ul  seizures. 

I  find  this  military  action  against 
Americans  on  the  high  seas  this  morn- 
ing, at  a  time  when  our  honest  efforts 
at  solution  are  being  sought,  an  insult 
to  our  Emissary,  to  the  American  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  Department 
so  far  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  suc- 
cess with  the  Peruvians,  and  our  Ameri- 
can fishermen  should  not  be  expected 
to  live  constantly  with  these  threats  to 
their  lives.  I  will  be  most  anxious  to 
receive  a  report  from  Mr.  Irwin  relative 
to  today's  armed  seizure  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States. 


PERU  SEIZES   TWO  MORE  FISHING 
BOATS 

'Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  must  report  the 
seizure  by  Peru  this  morning  of  two  more 
U.S.  fishing  boats,  the  San  Juan  and  the 
Cape  Ann. 

At  last  report,  the  vessels  were  being 
escorted  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  Talara. 
They  were  intercepted  at  a  point  23  miles 
off  the  Peru  coast — or  11  miles  outside 
the  generally  recognized  limit  for  terri- 
torial fishing  rights. 

It  was  barely  a  month  ago — last  Feb- 
ruary 14 — that  a  Peruvian  warship  fired 
extensively  on  the  same  San  Juan,  caus- 
ing major  damages.  In  part,  as  a  result 


PERU  CONTINUES  GUNBOAT  DI- 
PLOMACY BY  SEIZING  TWO  AMER- 
ICAN VESSELS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  inform  my  colleagues  that 
Peru  this  morning  seized  two  more  U.S. 
fishing  boats  and  their  crews.  One  of 
the  vessels  grabbed  by  a  Peruvian  gun- 
boat, 23  miles  northwest  of  the  Point  Sal 
today,  was  the  San  Juan,  the  same  ves- 
sel which  sustained  S50,000  damage  Feb- 
ruary 14  from  an  armed  attack  on  the 
high  seas  by  Peru. 

The  regret  I  expressed  is  twofold.  One 
that  no  progress  apparently  is  being 
made  with  Peru  and,  second,  that  this 
provocation  should  occur  while  Presi- 
dential Emissary  John  Invin  is  in  Peru 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LENT  MONEY  TO  MAFIA-CON- 
TROLLED COMPANY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
called  attention  to  the  incredible  fact 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
under  the  Johnson  administration,  had 
been  lending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  public's  money  to  a  com- 
pany controlled  by  the  Mafia. 

The  company  is  the  ANR  Leasing  Corp., 
of  New  York  City,  which  is  controlled 
by  Cosa  Nostra  member  John  Masiello, 
Sr.,  a  well-known  loan  shark  and.  I  am 
told,  a  convicted  smuggler  as  well. 

Another  member  of  that  firm  is 
Thomas  A.  McKeever.  who  has  a  Federal 
and  State  criminal  record  as  long  as  your 
arm. 

A  third  oflBcial  of  the  company  is  John 
Masiello.  Jr.,  who  also  possesses  a  crim- 
inal record. 

On  yesterday.  I  requested  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  to  initiate  an  im- 
mediate and  full  investigation  of  this 
company  and  the  SBA's  part  in  its  fi- 
nancing. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ANR  Leasing  Corp.  has  been 
doing  business  with  yet  another  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

They  are  in  the  business  of  leasing 
vehicles  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  have,  so  far,  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  specifics  of  this 
lease  arrangement  from  Post  Office  De- 
partment officials  despite  repeated  calls 
from  my  office  for  it. 

I  can  only  say  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  find  it  sickening  and  al- 
most unbelievable  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  leasing  mail  delivery  vehicles 
from  a  firm  controlled  by  the  Mafia, 
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Any  Investigation  of  this  Arm's  dealing 
with  the  United  States  must,  of  neces- 
sity, Include  iJiis  Post  Office  contract. 
and  I  urge  In  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner that  the  Attorney  General  give  it  his 
most  prompt  attention. 


ceedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


•  « 


PERMISSION  FOR  COVfMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  'ontil  midniKht  toniKht 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  objection 


PUBLIC  DEBT 


Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committe  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  325  and  a^k.  for  it.s  immediate 
consideration. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 


IRoll  No   26  1 

.\nUerson. 

Prase r 

O  Neal.On 

Tenn. 

Oiillagher 

O  Neill    Mass 

.Knnur.ziu 

Oettys 

Powell 

.\shley 

Olalmo 

Rivera 

Bat'  3 

Gilbert 

Ronan 

Bell,  Calif 

Cray 

Roonry   Pa. 

BiHckburn 

Cubser 

St   Onge 

Burton    Utah 

Harndf 
HeberT 

Sandman 

Carey 

Soheuer 

CeKer 

JO'aa 

Srhwengel 

Clarlt 

K:rwan 

SmJth.  Iowa 

Collier 

I angen 

Stephens 

Cramer 

Lowenstein 

Tea»(\ie   Calif 

Cunningham 

.MrCarthy 

Teague   Tex 

Daddarlo 

M.-Ewen 

Tunney 

Davis.  Oa. 

McMillan 

Vander  Ja<t 

Dlndell 

M  Her  Calif 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Vtorse 

WlllUm.s 

Fallon 

Murphy.  NY 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ford 

OH^ira 

William  D 

O'Konakl 

PUBLIC   DEBT 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  1  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  NO  3 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Subcommittee  No. 
1  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  for  Subcommittee  No  3  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
sit  dunng  general  debate   today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By   unanimous  consent,   further  pro- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  '  Mr  Sisk  ' ,  has  offered  a  reso- 
lution The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H   Res  336 

Kenolird,  "Hiat   upon   the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whiile    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration    if  the  bill  iHJl. 
8,'j()8l    to   Increase   'he  public  debt   limit  set 
forth    m   section   21    of   the   Second   Liberty 
Bond    Act,    and    all    points   of    order    against 
said  bll.  are  hereby  waived    After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bUl  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to 
be    equally    divided    and    controlled    by    the 
chairman   and   ranking   minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment    No  lunendment  shall  be  Ui  order 
to   suld    bill   except    nmendments   offered    by 
direction    of    the    Committee     )n    Ways    and 
Means,    and    said    amendments    shall    be    In 
order    anv  rule  of  tlie  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding   .\mendmenta  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at 
the   conclusion    jf    the   general    debate,    but 
said    amendments    shall    not    be    subject    to 
amendment.   At   the  conclusion   of   the  con- 
.-.ideratlon    of    the    till    for    .uiiendment.    the 
I'ommlttee  shall   rise  and  report   the   bill   to 
the   House   with   such    amendments   .as   may 
have   been   adopted,  and   the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  tis  ordered  on  the  bill 
and    amendments    thereto    to    final    passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  The  ^'entleman  from 
California  Mr  Sisk  ' ,  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  sjentleman  from  California 
Mr    Smith  ■    and  pending  that  I  yield 
my.sf'lf  8  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  begm  an  annual, 
and  sometimes  a  semiannual,  ritual 
which  the  Congress  for  many,  many 
years  has  been  indulging  in. 

Let  me  .say  first,  Mr  Speaker,  that  as 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  indicated. 
It  provides  for  a  closfKl  rule  waiving  all 
points  of  order,  with  4  hours  of  general 
debate  tor  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8508. 
to  increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  L'l  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act 

I  know  of  no  specific  reason.  I  might 
say.  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order  in 
this  instance,  but  it  is  customarily  done 
in  the  consideration  of  debt  limit  bills 
and  was  i; ranted  upon  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tht  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  'Mr.  Mills'  of 
Arkansas 

Under  present  law  the  debt  limitation 
ts  S365  billion  except  that  on  the  last  day 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  limitation  reverts 
to  $358  billion 

On  June  30.  1969.  with  a  $3  billion 
leeway  for  contingencies,  the  debt  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  approximately  $358 
billion  and  on  June  30.  1970.  to  nearly 
$365  billion  On  April  15.  1969.  even  with- 
out any  allowance  for  contingencies,  the 
debt  is  expected  to  exceed  the  present 
limitation  unless  the  cash  balance  is  re- 


duced to  less  than  $2  billion.  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  with  the  $3  billion  allowance 
for  contingencies,  the  debt  is  expected  to 
reach  the  level  of  $377  billion. 

H  R.  8508  provides  a  permanent  debt 
Umiution  of  $365  billion  effective  on 
date  of  enactment.  It  also  provides,  for 
the  period  from  date  of  enactment 
through  June  30.  1970,  for  a  temporary- 
additional  increase  of  $12  billion,  pro- 
viding for  this  period  an  overall  limit  of 
$377  billion.  After  June  30,  1970.  the 
overall  d-^bt  limitation  will  revert  to  $365 
billion.  The  additional  temporary  allow- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  1970  is  provided 
in  recognition  of  the  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation.  The  debt  normally  reaches  a 
peak  in  the  late  spring  and  then  recedes 
to  a  lower  yearend  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  gone  into 
and  explained  thoroughly  during  debate 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 325  in  order  that  H.R.  8508  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward 
with  some  anticipation  to  what  I  expect 
to  see  and  observe  here  on  this  floor  to- 
day. It  has  been  Interesting  to  read  the 
Record  for  the  past  15  years  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  connection  with  meeting 
what  I  believe  to  be  are  our  responsibili- 
ties Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  respect 
every  Member  of  Congress  in  his  right  to 
take  any  position  that  he  desires  and  in 
his  own  conscience  on  legislation  pending 
before  the  House.  I  know  that  in  many 
instances  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  consistently  and 
regularly  voted  against  such  legislation 
as  IS  proposed  here.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  have  voted  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  This,  again,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  their  own  choosing; 
and  one  for  which  they  themselves  are 
responsible.  Certainly,  I  do  not  charge 
any  irresponsibility. 

Let  me  say  that  to  vote  against  this 
legislation  today,  as  I  understand  and 
interpret  the  situation,  would  be  to  me 
the  height  of  irresponsibility.  This  does 
not  mean  that  those  of  us  who  may  face 
this  situation  differently  or  interpret  it 
differently  from  exactly  the  same  light  as 
I  have  are  precluded  from  expressing 
their  position  and  vote  pro  or  con. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  anticipate  with  some 
interest  what  may  happen  here  today 
in  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  votes  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  during  the 
Eisenhower  years,  the  Kennedy  years,  the 
Johnson  years  and  now  the  Nixon  years. 
So,  it  is  with  some  anticipation  that  I 
look  forward  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
today,  because  I  am  going  to  expect, 
and  I  am  sure  we  can  all  here  expect  that 
the  members  of  the  President's  party 
here  on  the  floor  today  will  meet  their 
responsibility  and  will  carry  the  ball  for 
what  the  President  h&s  expressed  as  a 
need  for  this  legislation.  And,  as  I  say, 
I  am  somewhat  Interested  in  the  out- 
come. I  certainly  imderstand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  embarrassing  dilemma 
of  m>'  good  friend  Gerry  Ford — and  I  do 
not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  the  moment, 
although  he  was  here  a  little  earlier — but 
I  can  well  sj-mpathize  with  the  embar- 
rassing dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self yesterday  with  reference  to  having 
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to  have  a  bill  of  this  type,  based  upon 
some  of  the  votes  over  the  years  and  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  two  votes  that 
occurred  last  year  in  which  my  dear 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  were  in 
lock  step  against  this  particular  kind  and 
t^-pe  of  legislation. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  that  I  think  this 
legislation  is  necessary.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  good  case.  I 
think,  certainly,  because  of  my  great  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  members  of 
that  committee,  a  vote  In  favor  of  this 
legislation  is  the  projier  vote. 

But  I  would  urge  my  Democrat  col- 
leagues that  in  line  with  your  actions 
throughout  the  Eisenhower  days,  the 
Kennedy  days,  the  Johnson  days,  and 
now  the  Nixon  days,  that  we  go  along 
and  meet  our  responsibility  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  administration  to  pay  its 
bills. 

I  know  some  of  the  Members  may  not 
have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
but.  you  see.  the  Republican  Party  has 
not  won  a  campaign  or  election  in  this 
countrj*  in  40  years. 

Now.  I  am  merely  quoting  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished Republican,  and  some  com- 
ments he  made  not  too  long  ago  on  the 
floor.  1928  was  really  the  last  time  that 
the  American  people  have  really  en- 
trusted this  Government  to  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

Now.  why  is  it  that  throughout  this 
40-plus  years  that  the  American  people 
have  entrusted  control  of  all  or  a  part  of 
our  Government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  Party?  I  believe  it  is  basically 
because  we  have  met  our  responsibilities, 
because  we  have  done  the  things  that 
were  necessary  to  be  done  when  it  be- 
came necessary'  in  the  best  interests  of 
national  security  and  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  programs  which  wc  as  Members 
of  Congress  have  voted  for. 

And  so  today  I  say  I  would  urge  my 
friends  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation  because 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  Increased 
ceiling  in  order  for  proper  debt  manage- 
ment. 

I  for  one  have  long  advocated  elimina- 
tion of  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  definitely  believe,  as 
I  say,  that  sometimes  this  Is  truly  an 
exercise  in  futility  because  in  the  final 
analysis  we  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  responsible  for  our  actions  when  we 
authorize  programs  and  when  we  vote 
for  appropriations  to  fimd  those  pro- 
grams. In  the  final  analysis  it  is  our 
responsibility,  if  we  are  going  to  restrain 
ourselves  and  retain  any  limitation, 
that  is  where  the  limitation  should 
be  placed.  This  whole  business  of 
artificial  limitations  really  amounts  to 
no  more  than  an  exercise  which  we  go 
through  annually,  as  I  say,  or  semi- 
annually, and  I  believe  In  some  cases 
maybe  three  times  in  1  year,  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  that  exist. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  I  be- 


lieve that  the  proper  position  for  the 
House  today  is  to  support  this  extension. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  will  be 
back  next  year  doing  ex£u:tly  the  same 
thing,  because  I  might  say  as  warning, 
that  tomorrow,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, we  will  be  called  upon  to  act 
upon  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which  the 
new  administration  is  proposing  an  in- 
crease of  over  $100  million  in  a  present 
ongoing  program.  Frankly,  I  happen  to 
be  for  that  program,  but  I  must  say  to 
the  Members  that  I  want  it  understood 
that  as  I  and  others  attempt  to  share 
oiu-  responsibility  in  this  area,  and  to 
try  to  go  along  and  cooperate  viith  the 
new  administration,  as  I  believe  most  of 
us  have  a  desire  to  do,  that  I  am  going 
to  expect  sharing  equally  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  at  the 
outset  of  his  remarks  when  he  said  that 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  for  a  closed 
rule  in  considering  this  bUl. 

Why,  then,  is  there  a  closed  rule?  Is  it 
because  it  is  fashionable  to  bring  legis- 
lation of  this  type  to  the  House  floor 
imder  a  closed  rule  under  which  the 
Members  cannot  work  their  will?  Is  that 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  per- 
haps he  has  put  it  rather  well.  It  has 
been  traditional,  as  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  knows,  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  ask  for 
closed  rules,  and  in  most  cases  waivers 
of  points  of  order. 

Now,  there  was  some  consideration 
given  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  at 
least  modify  or  to  open  up  this  rule  to 
permit  the  offering  of  possibly  one  or 
two  amendments. 

But  the  final  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  to  go  along 
with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  a  closed  rule. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  firm  commit- 
ment, but  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  tax 
reform  bill  here  one  of  these  days.  I  may 
say  that  never  in  history  have  Americans 
been  concerned  about  taxes  and  tax  re- 
form as  they  are  today.  So  I  am  going  to 
reserve  at  least  for  the  present  the  posi- 
tion I  may  take  on  that  particular  legis- 
lation as  regards  a  closed  rule  or  an  open 
rule. 

I  might  say.  while  I  go  along  with 
the  committee,  because  I  do  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  this  House  might 
spend  a  couple  of  months  this  year  de- 
bating and  discussing  in  depth  taxes  and 
our  present  tax  system.  Maybe  we  would 
be  better  put  to  spend  2  months  in  that 
area  than  doing  some  other  things  that 
we  may  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California,  I 


am  one  of  those  who  voted  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  I  have  voted  against  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  as  a  matter 
of  protest  against  the  failure  to  balance 
the  budget;  at  the  same  time  I  have  rec- 
ognized the  financial  chaos  that  could 
very  well  result  if  the  Government  were 
not  able  to  meet  its  obligations  as  they  be- 
come due.  The  place  for  action  is  on  the 
appropriation  bills  themselves.  This  is 
why  I  have  voted  against  many  measures 
which  I  may  have  voted  for  if  the  money 
had  been  available.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  balance  the  budget,  and  this  I 
have  tried  to  do  by  my  individual  votes. 
I  recognize,  as  does  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  that  not  only  the  executive  de- 
partment must  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility, but  also  the  Congress  itself. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  leg- 
islative body  to  resist  additional  spend- 
ing because  of  failure  to  balance  the 
budget  and  the  pressure  of  high  spend- 
ing in  recent  years  has  come  from  the 
executive.  Also,  a  legislative  body  is  not 
economy  minded  by  nature — such  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  beast. 

I  have  decided  this  time  to  support 
the  increase,  but  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  voting  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  unless 
emergency  conditions  do  arise.  We  may 
have  to  experience  a  little  chaos  in  order 
to  avoid  still  greater  chaos  in  the  more 
distant  future. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I 
appreciate  very  much  his  statement 
and,  as  I  say,  I  respect  every  Member's 
right  to  take  his  position  and  I  under- 
stand the  reasons.  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider these  issues,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
a  case  basically  has  been  made  when  we 
look  at  the  budget.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  even  if  the  present  ceiling  were 
projected  of  the  apparently  anticipated 
expenditures  for  1970.  we  will  be  right 
back  here  next  year  on  this  same  course 
of  action.  We  will  see  what  happens  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  13  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Sisk),  the  pending  resolution.  House 
Resolution  325,  does  provide  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8508)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  ceiling.  It  is  a  closed  rule  and 
all  points  of  order  are  waived. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold: 
First,  to  increase  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  to  $365  billion,  and.  second,  to 
permit  a  temporary  additional  increase 
of  $12  billion — to  a  total  of  $377  billion — 
through  June  30.  1970,  the  end  of  fiscal 
1970. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  permsinent 
ceiling  be  increased  from  $358  billion  to 
$365  billion  for  this  and  future  fiscal 
years.  This  figure  does  not  make  any  al- 
lowances for  increases  in  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1970  above  the  budget  submitted  in 
January.  Tight  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
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trol  win  have  to  be  continually  exercised. 
Current  Treasury  projections  indicate 
that  on  or  about  April  15  the  current 
celling  will  be  exceeded  unless  the  oper- 
ating cash-on- hand  balance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  reduced  below  the  $4  billion 
level  which  Is  deemed  necessary  and  Ls 
the  usual  minimum 

In  addition,  a  temporary  1-year  debt 
limit  is  provided  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  throughout  fiscal  1970  This  tempo- 
rary figure  IS  $377  billion  or  $12  billion 
over  the  permanent  celling  provided  by 
the  bill  The  figure  of  $377  billion  was 
reached  based  upon  the  most  recent 
Treasury  projections.  To  the  projections 
was  added  a  total  of  $3  billion  for  meet- 
ing contingency  expenditures  during  the 
next  fiscal  year 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr  Vakik  • 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  >  Mr 
OiBBONSi  have  filed  supplemental  views 
supporting  the  bill  but  opposing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  10-percent  surtax  be- 
yond Ji+ne  30  They  favor  closing  the  tax 
loopholes  which  they  believe  will  make 
up  for  the  revenue  lost  by  the  lapsing  of 
the  surtax 

The  administration  supports  the  bill 

So  far  as  the  measure  Is  concerned, 
personally — and  speaking  only  for  my- 
self and  not  in  any  way  attempting  to  in- 
fluence any  other  Member — I  well  realize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  over 
the  past  several  years  has  started  new 
programs  which  have  been  costly  and 
has  expanded  existing  programs  which 
have  t)een  costly  Accordingly,  we  are  in 
an  extremely  difScult  fl.scal  situation  at 
the  present  time  but.  as  I  have  said, 
speaking  only  for  myself.  I  have  never 
voted  for  any  of  these  bills  I  have  not 
voted  for  the  debt  increase  I  have  not 
voted  for  foreign  aid  and  many  of  the 
other  measures,  and  I  would  consider 
myself  personally  Irresponsible  if  I 
turned  around  now  and  voted  for  this, 
when  I  did  not  vote  for  the  programs 
which  placed  us  into  the  position  m 
which  we  find  ourselves 

However,  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts '  Mr  McCoRMACK '  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  a  letter  from  President  Nixon  which 
I  shall  read  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
I  know  it  will  be  of  inte/est  to  all  Mem- 
bers, and  I  hope  it  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  our  Republican  colleagues,  in 
view  of  the  rollcall  history  on  legislati  )n 
of  this  kind  goinu  back  throujih  quite  a 
few  years  The  letter  is  dated  March  17, 
1969,  and   reads  as  follows 

DcAR  Mil  Spcaker:  In  the  interest  of  re- 
spoaslble  niaiiagement- 

Get  those  words  now —  responsible 
management" — 

I  am  comf>el!ed  to  advise  that  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
reconvmendatlon  for  a  temporary  Increase  of 
•  12  billion  in  the  debt  celling  U  of  the  highest 
Importance 

And  mark  the  words  "of  the  highest 
importance  ' 

In  light  of  the  Budget  submitted  In  Janu- 
ary and  according  to  latest  estimates — and. 


of  course,  barring  unforeseeable  contingen- 
cies— the  level  of  debt  under  the  projxieed 
temporary  celling  will  be  sulBclent  to  meet 
nnanclng  needs  for  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year 

But  present  projections,  as  well  as  the 
prop<5«ed  expiration  of  the  temporary  celling 
on  June  30.  1970,  make  It  clear  that  the 
question  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  next 
year,  thus  offering  full  opportunity  for  care- 
ful review  of  intervening  budgetary  and 
spending  actions  It  Is  plain  that  a  temporary 
celling  of  tSTV  billion — %i  billion  lower  th.^n 
my  reqiest  under  existing  debt  definitions — 
will  :mp<i8e  great  restraint  In  these  areas  on 
txtith  the  Congress  and  executive  branch 

If  the  present  celling  of  $365  billion  were 
not  raised  we  would  be  extremely  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  Government's  obligations 
:n  .\prl!.  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
calendar  year  the  projected  resources.  In  the 
light  of  seiisonal  peaking  of  financial  obli- 
gations, would  be  patently  Inadequate  Ac- 
cordingly, I  must  re.spectfully  solicit  your 
assistance — 

And,  Mr  President,  I  am  assisting  you 
here  now.  and  I  am  glad  to  assist  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 
I  must  respectfully  solicit  your  assistance 
not  only  m  obtaining  approval  of  the  tempo- 
rary celling  but  also  in  doing  so  as  promptly 
as   p<«slble 

Because  of  the  Importance  and  urgency  of 
this  matter  I  am  sending  this  same  commu- 
nication U)  the  Republican  leader.  Congress- 
man GcR.\U)  R  PoKn 

With  warm  regard 
Sincerely. 

RicH.\RD  Nixon 

I  think  that  letter  provides  plenty  of 
lustification  I  am  not  «oing  into  a  dis- 
ca-^-sfon  of  past  votes.  We  have  to  look 
forward  from  today  to  tomorrow.  There 
will   be  time   for  that 

We  know  the  history  and  the  record. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  to  my  friend 
from  California  and  to  others  on  the  Re- 
publican side  that  we  all  constantly  re- 
consider our  views.  We  are  always  con- 
.stantly  undergoing  reflection  on  our  part. 
I  know,  speaking  for  myself,  when  in 
the  past  I  have  found  that  in  good  faith  I 
have  voted  a  certam  way  and  then  the 
foUowirui  year  or  two  I  have  had  addi- 
tional evidence  which  caused  me  to  be- 
lieve I  would  have  voted  the  other  way 
if  I  had  that  evidence,  when  the  matter 
came  up  atrain  I  had  the  courage  and  the 
responsibility  and  I  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  changing  my  vote. 

In  my  case,  that  has  very  rarely  hap- 
pened, because  I  have  been  pretty  con- 
si.stent  throughout  the  years. 

So  if  I  might  try  to  assist  my  Repub- 
lican leader  in  getting  votes  on  his  side. 
I  simply  say  to  my  Republican  friends, 
this  Is  now  1969.  not  1968  or  1967.  We 
will  twit  our  friends  about  those  years 
later  on,  as  S(X)n  as  justifiable. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  .sent  this  letter  to  me  and  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
■  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford  '  I  always  give  full 
considei-ation  to  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  party  he  mi^ht  \x  a  member  of 

I  \irv.p  my  side  of  the  House  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  yreat  record.  Even  dur- 
ing President  Eisenhowers  8  years,  the 
Democratic  membership,  whenever  this 
question  came  up.  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  increase  the  debt  celling,  and  our  vot- 
ing record  even  durmg  those  years  was 


much  better  than  the  voting  record  of 
my  Republican  friends,  but  during  those 
years  the  Republican  record  was  fairly 
satisfactory. 

I  am  urging  my  Republican  friends  to- 
day to  come  back,  to  bring  themselves 
back  to  the  record  of  the  Elsenhower 
days  and  be  fairly  satisfactory  and  give 
an  overwhelming  vote  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  wish  me 
to  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  the  distinguished 
Speaker  will  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  because  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  to  cooperate  with  my  friend. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Speaker  has  indicated,  both  he 
and  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  our  help  in  getting  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  this 
afternoon. 

Before  receiving  this  letter.  I  had  indi- 
cated to  the  President  that  I  intended  to 
support  It.  and  I  have  contacted  the  Re- 
publican Members  on  our  side  urging 
their  favorable  support  for  the  Presiden- 
tial request. 

I  think  the  President  will  be  pleased 
with  the  Republican  response  on  this 
very  important  matter.  I  tliink  the 
Speaker  will  be  pleasantly  pleased  as 
well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  also  say  I  hope  the  country  as  well  will 
be  pleased,  because  we  Democrats  are 
pretty  consistent.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  say  I  had  some  suspicion  that  per- 
haps some  time  during  the  discussion 
today  tlie  question  might  be  raised — and 
the  Speaker  has  not  raised  it — perhaps 
by  some  other  Members  on  the  other 
side  about  my  attitude  or  voting  pattern 
the  last  several  years  In  reference  to  this 
matter  of  the  debt  limitation.  Always 
liking  to  be  armed  with  the  facts.  I  had 
my  staff  check  to  see  what  the  voting 
record  had  been  in  my  ctise.  I  have  in 
my  hand  the  record  of  the  votes  taken 
early  in  the  administration  that  followed 
President  Elsenhower — votes  on  this 
\same  issue. 

On  June  26.  1961.  and  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1962.  I  supported  a  Democratic 
President  who  was  faced  with  the  same 
crisis  that  our  new  President  is  faced 
with  at  the  present  time.  I  voted  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limitation.  I  had  no  apol- 
ogies at  that  time  because  the  crisis  was 
serious. 

It  is  true  that  m  subsequent  years  I 
did  change. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
strayed  from  the  fold. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did  it  for 
what  I  thought  was  good  reason.  During 
these  last  few  years  I  voted  against  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limitation  for  good 
reasons,  as  I  saw  the  whole  picture. 
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I  think  the  votes  we  had  at  that  time, 
from  1962  on  to  the  present,  where  some 
of  us  expressed  our  opposition  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation,  were  ac- 
tually helpful  in  trying  to  make  certain 
that  we  would  achieve  a  fiscal  responsi- 
bility that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  The  net  result  was,  because 
of  these  votes  and  because  of  other  ac- 
tions, last  spring  the  Congress  did  get 
together  with  the  then  President  and  we 
did  take  affirmative  action  to  impose  a 
spending  limitation  and  to  raise  addi- 
tional taxes.  The  consequence  of  that  is 
that  the  United  States  today  is  infinitely 
stronger  fiscally  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  bipartisan  effort,  but 
it  was  apparently  not  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  crisis  that  we  have  at  the  moment. 
For  tliat  reason  I  feel  fully  justified  in 
supporting  the  President's  request  today 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limitation  so 
that  the  United  States  can  pay  its  bills 
and  can  avoid  an  economic  and  fiscal 
catastrophe.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  I  would 
fear  the  consequences. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Speaker  yielded  to  me. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
been  quoted  in  certain  press  releases  as 
having  said  that  he  has  changed  be- 
cause, if  I  understood  it  right,  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bility of  the  White  House.  In  fact,  I 
think  this  is  the  exact  quote  as  given: 

Republican  reaction  is  different  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  faith  in  the 
administration  concerning  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Were  there  any  political  implications 
at  all  in  that  statement,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  any  political  implications. 
I  personally  do,  in  good  conscience,  feel 
that  the  new  administration  will  make 
a  maximum  effort  in  the  area  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  will  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed if  they  do  not.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  vote  this  way  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  I  do  not  want  this 
country  to  be  faced  with  a  catastrophe 
fiscally  or  a  disaster  economically.  I  will 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ok- 
lahoma, the  majority  leader,  and  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  and  those  of  us  in  the  minor- 
ity in  this  Chamber  are  grateful  for  their 
assistance  on  this  very  critical  vote. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. On  June  30,  unless  we  pass  this 
bill,  the  debt  ceiling  will  go  back  to  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $358  billion. 
That,  my  friends,  would  be  a  catastrophe. 
Never  mind  oiu-  party  afiQliation.  This 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  our  country. 


We  are  elected  by  our  constituents  and 
we  are  elected  to  assume  responsibility. 
This  is  one  vote  where  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  is  uppermost,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  no  matter 
how  they  may  have  voted  in  the  past, 
to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the 
very  statesmanlike  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

On  at  least  two  occasions  recently  I 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  partisan- 
ship and  supported  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  taking  a  little  look  at  the 
record. 

In  the  last  10  votes  involving  the  in- 
crease of  the  debt  limit  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  contributed  21  affirma- 
tive votes,  two  votes  in  support  of  the 
issue  for  each  time  it  has  been  voted 
upon.  And,  there  are  votes  against  the 
issue  that  run  all  the  way  from  122  to 
176  in  two  instances,  154,  158,  and  172 
in  one  instance. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  of 
Members  of  my  party  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  "been  talking  to  me  about 
this  and  have  said,  "Well,  what  are  the 
Republicans  going  to  do;  are  they  going 
to  rise  above  partisanship  and  become 
statesmen?" 

Today  I  think  they  are  going  to  be 
looking  and  watching  the  rollcall  and 
checking  it  off.  I  would  say  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  I  want  to  sup- 
port my  Speaker  and  I  want  to  support 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  on  this 
issue.  I  want  to  be  consistent,  because 
I  have  voted  every  time  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  as  a  measure  of  my  own  responsi- 
bility, and  I  hope  the  response  of  my 
Republican  friends  will  be  on  the  side  of 
rising  to  a  position  of  statesmanship 
which  will  enable  me  to  vote  with  them 
on  this  matter. 

We  are  going  to  watch  the  vote  on  this 
matter,  however. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  have 
listened  here  with  great  interest  to  this 
debate  and  particularly  to  the  two  lead- 
ers of  our  respective  parties,  as  well 
as  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

We  have  heard  a  lot  here  about  con- 
sistency and  fiscal  responsibility.  If  I 
had  a  little  more  time  and  were  a  little 
more  capable,  I  would  like  to  develop 
those  two  thoughts  a  little  bit  further. 
I  do  not  have  anything  against  anj'one. 
I  adopt  the  statement  that  was  made 
here  that  I  respect  each  mans  right  to 
vote  as  he  sees  fit  as  he  approaches  these 
developing  problems. 

But  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  in 
the  well  of  this  House  on  previous  oc- 
casions and  that  is  this:  I  am  not  nearly 
as  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 


Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party  as  I  am  about  the  future  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  "party  of  the 
man  on  the  horse"  that  is  going  to  take 
over  this  Government  if  we  continue 
this  reckless  and  irresponsible  spending 
which  results  in  the  continuous  increas- 
ing of  our  national  debt  and  accelerates 
our  travel  down  the  ruinous  path  of  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  dollar  today 
of  39  cents  as  compared  with  the  dollar 
of  1939.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
down  13  cents  in  the  last  4  years.  Now, 
what  does  this  mean?  It  means  ruinous 
inflation,  and  I  remind  you — although  I 
am  not  lecturing  anyone — but  I  want 
to  remind  my  friends  that  in  addition  to 
being  consistent  I  want  to  do  what  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  my  country. 

I  voted  against  all  of  these  debt  in- 
creases on  the  theory  that  we  had  to 
slow  down  this  landslide  or  else  we  were 
going  to  lose  the  cherished  institutions 
of  this  Republic.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  voted  for  every  tax  bill  that  we 
have  had  since  I  have  been  here  and 
against  most  of  these  well-intentioned 
programs  that  bring  about  this  money 
crisis. 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  let  one  of  these  fi- 
nancial crises  that  we  constantly  face 
develop  and  let  the  country  itself  realize 
that  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with 
this  depreciation  of  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency. Once  the  value  of  the  credit  and 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
stroyed, then  everything  is  destroyed. 
The  wheels  of  industry  stop,  and  everj'- 
thing  is  gone. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
this  crisis — and  there  will  be  another  one 
along  before  too  long — then  everything 
will  be  in  chaos.  Well,  as  this  humble  per- 
son sees  this  thing,  it  might  be  better  to 
let  the  country  be  shocked  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  excessive  burden  that  is  being 
added  each  year  on  a  so-called  tempo- 
rary basis  rather  than  to  wait  until  the 
complete  faith  and  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  gone,  and  when  the  Commu- 
nists or  the  man  on  the  horse  move  in. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  deference 
to  you.  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard, and  to  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Ford  > ,  and  for  the  man  who  sits 
in  the  White  House,  I  am  going  to  be 
consistent,  too,  although  I  dislike  very 
much  to  differ  with  you.  I  might  add  to 
my  friend  from  Arkansas,  the  very  able 
gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  this  pow- 
erful committee.  I  just  wish  that  I  could 
see  it  the  same  way  he  does,  but  I  cannot. 

My  opposition  in  the  past  to  most  of 
the  extreme,  and  extensive  and  expen- 
sive programs  is  consistent  with  this  po- 
sition today.  After  all,  the  time  and  place 
to  be  most  effective  is  when  each  in- 
dividual program  is  being  debated  and 
voted  upon.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  fight 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  well  mo- 
tivated, but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the 
Government  cannot  do  everything  for 
all  of  the  people,  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK),  for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I 
debated  with  myself  at  some  length 
whether  I  should  attempt  to  again  dls- 
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CUBS    thla    Important    matter.    I    labor  gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr    MaLS'  ous  tnist  funds — such  as  the  old-age  and 

under  no  delusion  that  anything  that  I  will  be  recognized  tor  2  hours  and  the  survivors  and  disability  Insurance  trust 

say  here  will  bring  about  any  material  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr  Byrnes)  fund — offsets  a  deficit  in  the  admlnls- 

change    In    the    picture.    Politics    being  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours.  tratlve  budget,  if  It  Is  large  enough.  The 

what  it  Is,  I  know  that  the  stage  Is  all  The  Chair  recognizes   the  gentlemsui  trust  funds  surplus  In  1969  according  to 

set  to  pass  this  bill.  But,  recognizing  my  from  Arkansas  '  Mr   Mills  >  the  budget  document  Is  estimated  at  $9.4 

responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  my-  billion,  and  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  It  Is 

I  cannot  refrain  from  again  raising  the  .self  15  minutes  estimated   at   $10.3   billion.   It   is   these 

storm    signals    of    Impending    disaster  Mr    Chairman,    the   gentleman   from  surpluses    which,    combined    with    the 

unless   the   Congress   and   the   country  California  in  presenting  the  resolution  deficits    in    the    administrative    budget, 

realize  the  true  situation  that  confronts  making  in  order  the  consideration  of  this  result  in   the  surpluses  in   the  unified 

this  cherished  young  republic.  bill    pointed    out    we    are    again    going  budget  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar. 

The  chart  below  Illustrates  Just  what  through  the  annual  or  semiannual  proc-  You  will  find  this  set  forih  on  page  3  of 

I  have  been  talking  about:  ess  of  considering  a  debt  ceiling  bill.  the  committee  report. 

Public  debt  at  md  of  fiscal  year 1 1930-68  I  believe  this  is  the  16th  or  17th  such  The  present  public  debt  limitation — 

finmuiionaof  doiiarei  proposition  that  I  have  been  called  upon  with    the   exception   of   certain   agency 

18  185  "^  sponsor  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  debt— reflects  the  total  debt  of  the  Fed- 

1931                                   -----     i-^  801  «n   Ways  and   Means  in   the  period  of  eral    Government    including    both    that 

1932  '.'.'.'- 19.  w     ""^^  ^^^  I  ^avP  ^®"  chairman  of  that     held  by  the  public  and  that  held  by  the 

1933  - — 22.539     committee  trust  funds    As  a  result  the  deficits  in 

1934  --    27  734         I  do  not  look  forward  to  it    I  do  not     the    Federal    funds,    or    administrative 

1935 - - mil     ^'''^^  "    ^  '^"°*  ^^^  ^^^  membership     budget,  makes  it  necessar>' for  us  to  con- 

J^36 - - Vi^     °^  ^^^  lio\ise  would  hope,  perhaps,  that    slder  an  increase  in  the  debt  limitation 

1937  42  013     *^  could  Seek  some  better  way  to  arrive     at  this  time. 

1938  IIZZ       inil-II"!-;    46;  890  at  our  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  spending         Before  we  net  down  to  the  details  of 

1940 r 48.497  Within  a  flscal  year,  than  try  to  do  It  the  proposed  debt  limitation,  I  would  like 

1941   - -    56.332  by  reining  in  spending  through  the  debt  ^^   discuss   brleflv   with   vou   one   other 

19*2  — J8-991  ceilins    I  want  to  talk  a  little  later  on  ^^tter  which  I  believe  needs  to  be  ex- 

1943  1*0,  ,96  todav  about  a  way  I  think  we  can  actu-  piajned 

;^  — 259:  us  f^'-^'  '^^  ^'^.f  !;\r"^.^  do  without  try-         ^^  ,he  lime  the  House  acted  on  the 

945  r:::::::::::::::::::  269:898  mgU)  use  the  debt  ceiimg  m  this  manner.  „,„ference  repon  on  the  Revenue  and 

1947  :::::: -  258,376  Bnetly.   the  b  1  before  us  provides  a  Expenditure   Control    Act   of    1968   last 

1948 - - -  -^s-i.  366  permanent  debt  limitaUon  of  W65  b  llion  ^.^^^    j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^,   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j,! 

19*9  - -— fjt  ;^8     f"V    P^'"^? .  *   v!nf'^?.P'.   *^f^"°^^     -There  is  every  chance  unless  some  un- 

1950  - .j5..3,7     hmiution  Of  $1 J  billion    hat  will  expire      ^^  contingency  develops  that  we 

1953  '-^"^     SonSl  be       ?7\Xon  unm^^^^^^  ceili.ig  for  the  flscal  year  1969." 

]m  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  l^l^s  l^^-^K^y^-^^ "-  "-'^^^-  -"'  i9Si!;SSr?eSJi^;f  J^t^^^S 

\^  -- -"-  2^3^:  IS     'Tiultx piam  whv  we  need  tins  llmita-     ■--  1969-tinkenn.  with  the  debt  liml- 

.58  —'::'::::::::::::::::::—:  276. 444  tion  m  a  few  mmute^.  but  first  let  me  ^„^^'°"  ^^  ^h^"""^  h  /^  ^*^f^!  A^^^! 

959  :::-„- 284.817     ^ve    vou    the    flgures    applicable    under     fo^^^rr^^v^^^'^v^^^n  "."^  k"'^^^"^ ^'°  i^'^*  °' 

1960  286  47,  ^t    law   SO   VOU   Can   compare   the     1968.  I  thought  that  the  additional  reye- 

1961   — -— -  -^ilil     present  and  pro{x,sed  limitations.  Under     ""^'I'T^'^.^'*  ^^  that  act,  together  with 

i9«2  298.  ^5     I  '  ^^^^  ^j  the  S6  billion  expenditure  reduction  re- 

\IZ  - IT2  T2I     Sie  limitation  ,s  $365  billion-the  same     ^"^^^  ^^  "•  ^o^^^  make  any  further  ad- 

IIT,  - 3n-3^     limitation  which  applies  under  this  bill     f^^'?^"^  ^"/^^  "^^^^  ^""^^  unnecessary 

1966  320.369     after  June  30.  1970    On  the  one  day  of     lorinis  nscai  year. 

1967  :::::. .—  341.309     each  veur-namelv    Jan.-  HO-the  pres-      ,  J^^^^^"  ^'f  ^l^.^^J^  today  to  con- 

1968  - 358.000     ent  limitation  is  S358  billion  slder  the  debt  limit  is  because  Congress 

Mr  SISK  M-  Sneaker  I  have  no  fur-         One  of  the  first  questions  which  one  P';°^'l«^  additional  exceptions  to  the  $6 

Mr  SIbK  M.   bpeaxer.  i  nave  no  lur  billion  spendmg  limit,  which  were  not 

ther  requests  for  time  ib.  u^eiy  to  ai,K  is  wn.\   is  an>  atoi  iimi  provided  in  that  act   You  can  see  this  if 

vTr  <5n*3avp,    T  m. . VH  r hp  nrevious  Ques-  tation  increase  needed  at  all  when  we  proviaea  in  mai  aci.  i ou  can  i,ee  uiis  ii 

Mr.  ijpeakei   I  move  tne  previous  ques              nneratinc  under  n  balanced  budeet  vou  examme  table  3  on  page  7  of  the  com- 

tion  on  the  resolution  ^    i^  t    v           I      oaiancea  Duagei.  .                      .j^.       j^,      .          ^      ^^ 

Th..  nr^vions  nuestinn  was  o-dered  ^^^  budget  siiows.  for  example,  that  we  miiiee  repon,.  ims  laoie  snow s  inai  me 

rhe  (previous  que.suon  was  o.uerLu.                              c„mhi.s  nf  almost  $-'4  billion  expenditure  programs  subject  to  the  $6 

The   resolution   was  agreed  to  wiu  have  a  ^un^u^  ol  almost  $.4  DUiion  actually  were  decreased  bv 

i  r«..f.«r,  r,i  ,-oPr,r.«iHpr  aa^  inid  nn  ilip  m  the  flscal  year  1969  and  a  surplus  of  ."„°"  ,.     '^  aciuauj   were  aecreasea  oy 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.  laid  on  the  ^^,^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  58  3  bmion-well  in  excess  of  the  lequire- 

vTr   vfTTTt?   Mr   «?nPAkPr   Imove  tnat  1970— the  years  in  which  the  proposed  ment  of  that  act. 

'he  Ho^2^^s.Vve    ZuVnio  The  Com-  debt   limitation   incmase   will   be   efTec-         What    occurred,    however,    was    that 

.ne  Hou.se   reso.ve  .iseu   into  tnt   luhi  there  were  sizable  increases  in  programs 

rnittee  of  the  \A,'hole  House  an  .he  Sta  e  ^                perfectly  true  that  the  uni-  excepted   from   the  $6   billion  spending 

of    the    Union    :or   the   consideration    of  V^!"'!  '^,     periecuy  crue  inai  une  urn                »-                pvrentPd   exnenditurp  nrn 

tKfl  h,!i  ,HR   Rsn«,  m  inrrei-p  Che  oub-  ^^  budKet— which  IS  the  budget  which  'i°^"-   mese  excepiea  expenaiiure  pro- 

the  bill    HR   8d(,8'  to  incria.e  tne  pud  everyovi-   sueaks   about— is   exoected   to  grams  were  left  out  of  the  ceiling  because 

Uc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  Jl  of  ^^P"' ^    .speaK.s   aoout— is   expectea   to  «                                                        b 

f>,„  a    .^,,H  T  ,K^.rtv  R/,r.H    Ant  be  balanced  for  these  2  vears.  what  we  ''■  *^s  leii,  inai  in  me  snon   run  mey 

the  Sex.ond  LiDticy  Bona  Act.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  administrative  budget  could  not  be  controlled.  The  Revenue  and 

n.Ifn^r^n^'^r^^v   5fe''Sleman°\Vom  or  what  the  budget  document  now  calls  Expenditure  Control  Act  contained  four 

fri\Z.     ZtKUll^     *^'"'^'°'''"  ^™  the  Federal  funds,  are  not  in  balance  for  exceptions;   one  for  Vietnam  spending. 

ThP^^.tmn  a  as  agreed  to  the  flsca.  vears  1969  and  1970.  The  Fed-  one  for  interest,  one  for  veterans'  benefits 

ine  mouon  *as  as. ecu  vu.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  budeet  is  expected,  according  aJid    services,    and    one    for    the    social 

w  THE  coMMiTTCJs  or  THE  WHOLE  ^^  ^^^  official  budgct  estiinatcs.  to  show  a  security  trust  funds.  As  shown  In  table  3. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  deficit   of   approximately   $7   billion   for  the  spending  in  these  four  categories  of 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ,hp  ^5^,^!  year  1969  and  a  deficit  of  S6.8  items  Increased  $4.5  billion. 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  oilMon  for  the  fiscal  year  1970                         What  occurred  was  that  Congress,  in 

slderation  of  the  bUl  H.R.  8508,  with  Mr  -j-he  reason  the  unified  budget  shows  subsequent  actions,  provided  additional 

Fascell  in  the  chair  a  surplus  even  though  the  Federal  funds  exceptions  to  the  $6  billion  spending  limit 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  or    administrative    budget    does   not.   Is  for   the   TVA   program   financed   from 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  because  the  unified  budget  shows  only  power  proceeds,  the  Commodity  Credit 

Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with  the  Government's  transactions  with  the  Corporation,  the  public  assistance  grants 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  public  As  a  result,  a  surplus  In  the  varl-  to  States,  and  aid  to  schools  in  federally 
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impacted  areas.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
these  actions  but  I  am  noting  that  Con- 
gress took  these  actions  after  we  finished 
action  on  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  and  I  made  that  statement. 

These  additional  exceptions,  as  indi- 
cated In  table  3.  show  further  Increases 
of  $1.6  billion  above  the  old  budget  level 
for  these  items.  Were  it  not  for  these  ad- 
ditional increases,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  an  increase  before  the 
beginning  of  the  flscal  year  1970  on  July 
1,  1969. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
I  view  the  $6  billion  expenditure  limit  as 
a  success.  Without  such  a  limit  there 
would  have  been  all  of  the  uncontrollable 
increases  which  have  occurred  in  ex- 
cepted expenditure  categories.  At  the 
same  time,  much  of  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion would  not  have  been  made  had  there 
not  been  the  review  of  programs  and 
the  impetus  for  finding  items  which 
could  be  cut.  I  have  also  been  assured  by 
the  Budget  Director  that  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reductions  will  be  complied 
with  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  increased 
spending  which  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  exceptions  made  to  the  $6  billion 
limit  will  cause  the  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury  to  fall  to  a  dangerously  low 
level  on  April  15  of  this  year  just  before 
the  income  tax  returns  come  in. 

At  that  time  if  the  $365  billion  limita- 
tion still  applied,  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  reduce  Its  cash  balance  to  $1.8 
billion.  This  is  substantially  below  the 
safe  working  level  of  $4  billion  which  is 
cienerally  assumed  in  debt  limit  consid- 
erations and  even  further  below  the  $5.1 
billion  which  was  the  average  cash  work- 
ing balance  in  the  Treasury  last  year. 
The  situation  may  be  even  more  perilous 
during  the  2  or  3  days  before  April  15 
when  the  debt  tends  to  be  even  higher 
than  these  monthly  midpoints. 

Not  only  is  a  $1.8  billion  cash  balance 
inadequate  for  management  purposes, 
but,  more  important,  it  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  various  contingencies  which 
may  arise.  These  include  the  slower  col- 
lection of  receipts  than  estimated  and 
the  spending  of  fimds  faster  than  an- 
ticipated. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  of  this 
year,  if  this  ceiling  is  retained,  we  would 
be  forcing  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  into  practices  that  were  re- 
quired back  in  the  fall  of  1957,  during 
the  period  from  October  to  December, 
I  believe,  when  because  of  a  downturn 
m  business  conditions  our  revenues  fell 
off  so  greatly  as  almost  to  push  our  debt 
over  the  celling  then  applicable. 

In  fact,  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  to  use  indirect  means 
nf  financing  debt — at  a  cost  to  the' 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  addi- 
tional interest  of  approximately  $18  mil- 
lion— because  he  could  not  issue  securi- 
ties in  the  ordinary,  customary  way  as  a 
part  of  the  public  debt.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  strait  jacket  in  which  we  should 
place  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  before  you 
now.  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year,  asking  for  an  increase  In  the  debt 
limitation. 


The  committee  sdso  thought  that  since 
we  had  to  act  on  the  debt  limit  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  might 
well  look  down  the  road  just  one  more 
fiscal  year  to  see  what  the  requirements 
would  be  for  flscal  1970.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  the  measure  here 
In  the  House  In  March  and  then  having 
to  come  back  in  May  or  the  early  part  of 
Jime  and  acting  again.  What  we  did  was 
to  develop  in  the  committee  the  method 
of  debt  ceiling  approach  that  we  have 
used  historically.  We  did  not  take  on  the 
new  suggestions  that  came  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  We  proceeded  in 
the  same  identical  way  that  we  have  ever 
since  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  We 
look  to  the  needs  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
based  on  a  $4  billion  cash  balance  and 
allowing  an  additional  $3  billion  for  con- 
tingencies. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  worth- 
while for  the  Members  to  turn  to  table  2 
shown  on  page  4  of  the  committee  report. 
This  table  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment indicates  the  minimum  debt 
limitation  believed  to  be  required  on  the 
15th  day  and  the  last  day  of  each  month 
in  the  current  and  coming  fiscal  years. 
We  were  informed  this  table  is  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  administration's  best 
estimates  of  budget  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  these  years.  It  assumes  a 
constant  minimum  operating  cash  bal- 
ance of  $4  billion  which,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  is  below  the  average  cash 
balance  we  maintained  last  year  of  $5.1 
billion.  This  table  shows  the  debt  limita- 
tion with  and  without  a  $3  billion  con- 
tingency allowance. 

A  $3  billion  contingency  allowance+ias 
traditionally  been  provided  because  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  even  with  the 
best  intentions  in  making  estimates  can 
vary  appreciably  from  the  budget  figures. 
In  part  this  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  business  conditions.  Military 
expenditures  have  also  been  a  difficult 
item  to  forecast.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  the  Budget  Director  in  his  appear- 
ance before  your  committee  listed  various 
expenditure  items  which  he  believes 
could  well  cause  increases  in  the  1970 
Federal  funds  deficit.  He  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  $1.2  billion  of  expenditure 
Increases  above  the  budget  level  can  be 
expected  if  congressional  action  is  not 
taken  on  a  series  of  items,  such  as  the 
proposed  increased  postal  rates.  He  also 
stated  that  interest  costs  may  be  higher 
than  shown  in  the  budget.  In  addition, 
there  are  $400  million  of  user  charges 
reflected  in  the  budget  which  if  not  en- 
acted will  result  in  a  lowering  of  receipts 
by  this  amotmt. 

All  of  these  items  taken  together  in- 
dicate that  the  $3  billion  contingency  al- 
lowance is  conservative  indeed.  The  last 
time  we  allowed  $12  billion  for  contin- 
gencies because  we  thought  that  we  could 
foresee  that  much  in  the  way  of  contin- 
gencies. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asked  us  to  allow  him  as  much  as  $8  bil- 
lion for  contingei  cies,  and  we  have  cut 
that  this  time  from  $8  billion  to  $3  billion. 

Let  me  go  back  now  to  table  2  on  page 
4  of  the  committee  report.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  last  line  on  that  table — the  figure 
for  June  30,  1970 — you  will  see  that  with 
a  $3  billion  contingency  allowance,  with 
present  budget  estimates  of  receipts  and 


expenditures,  and  with  a  $4  billion  cash 
balance,  the  debt  on  that  date  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $364.4  billion,  or  within  less 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  the  debt  limita- 
tion which  your  committee's  bill  makes 
applicable  after  the  close  of  business  on 
that  day. 

I  believe  this  demonstrates  fully  the 
need  for  the  permanent  limitation  of  $365 
billion  which  this  bill  provides. 

Now  let  me  go  to  the  second  issue; 
why  we  need  a  supplementary  allowance 
of  $12  billion,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

In  recent  years  the  House  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  we  need  a 
higher  limit  during  the  year  than  we  do 
at  the  end  of  a  year  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
patterns  which  occur  during  a  fiscal  year. 
Expenditures  for  the  most  part  are 
spread  relatively  evenly  throughout  the 
entire  year  but  receipts  flow  into  the 
Treasurj'  with  periodic  peaks,  depend- 
ing upon  various  tax  collection  dates. 

Withheld  income  taxes  flow  in  rela- 
tively evenly  throughout  the  year  but 
corporate  income  tax  collections  which 
are  paid  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  also 
declarations  of  individuals  which  are 
paid  on  a  quarterly  basis,  result  in  pe- 
riodic peaks  throughout  the  year.  The 
two  biggest  of  all  the  peaks  in  collections, 
of  course,  occur  shortly  after  the  due 
date  for  corporate  and  individual  income 
tax  returns  on  March  15,  and  April  15. 
respectively. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  tend  to  run 
a  higher  deficit  throughout  the  first  part 
of  the  year  than  the  last  part  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  a  result  debt  requirements 
build  up  each  year  until  about  March 
15  or  April  !5  and  then  fall  off  again. 
This  explains  why  we  need  the  addi- 
tional $12  billion  leeway  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970  as  well  as  before  April  !5  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  you  will  again  turn  to  table  2  on 
page  4  of  the  committee  report,  you  will 
see  that  on  March  15,  1970,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  debt  subject  to  limitation 
on  that  date  will  amount  to  $377  billion  if 
a  $3  billion  contingency  allowance  is 
taken  into  account.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  supplemental  allowance  would  pro- 
vide for  the  fiscal  year  1970 — and  not  SI 
more.  The  peak  on  April  15  according 
to  the  estimates  is  onlv  slightlv  less — 
$376.7  billion. 

I  do  not  see  how,  given  the  present 
budget,  we  can  get  by  on  anything  less 
than  this  bill  provides.  It  certainly  is  a 
tight  limitation,  and  one  which  will  re- 
quire review  of  the  budget  again  this 
next  year  after  the  new  administration 
has  had  an  opporttmity  to  more  thor- 
oughly acquaint  itself  with  budgetary 
matters. 

I  am  sure  some  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  House  will 
echo  the  words  I  am  saying  now — that  it 
is  a  tight  ceiling.  In  fact,  we  may  have 
drawn  it  too  tight  to  enable  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  have  the  flexibility  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  that  it  may  need  in  that  period. 
Only  future  events  will  tell  us  this. 

I  said  earlier  that  there  is  a  way — in 
my  opinion  an  effective  way — to  restrict 
spending    during    the    course    of    the 
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fiscal  year  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone 
as  I  make  these  statements.  These  are 
simply  my  own  views  as  to  what  I  think 
we  can  and  should  do  I  have  worked  on 
It  a  long  time  and  I  have  i?lven  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  this  process  that  we 
now  follow  of  endlnn  a  fiscal  year  with 
unspent  obhgational  authority-  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1969  this  is  expected  to 
amount  to  $226  billion— which  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  without  any 
further  action  by  Congress  in  the  next 
and  later  years  Then,  as  m  the  1970 
budget  presently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  there  are  requests  for  S210  bil- 
lion more  in  new  obligational  authority 
That  means  a  total  of  $436  billion  of  ob- 
ligational authonty  is  in  the  pipeline  for 
ultimate  expenditure  if  we  follow  these 
recommendations 

Where  do  we  get  the  idea.  then,  that 
when  we  pass  appropriation  bills  we  are 
saying  how  much  can  be  spent  within  a 
fiscal  year  '  Actually  we  do  not  say  any- 
thmg  of  the  kind  We  make  funds  avail- 
able in  amounts  much  greau*r  than  there 
IS  any  po.s.sibility  of  spending  in  a  ri.scal 
year,  and  Che  administration,  operating 
usually  through  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  will  tell  us.  'Out  of  the  largesse 
which  the  Congress  has  provided  we  are 
not  going  to  spend  $435  billion,  instead 
we  intend  to  spend  $195  billion." 

To  me  expenditure  control  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.-;. 
If  we  will  attach  In  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  this  second  concept, 
namely,  a  figure  representing  out  of  the 
grant  of  authority  contained  in  the  bill 
what  can  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year,  and 
not  have  to  go  to  the  shotgun  approach 
that  we  used  m  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  then  I 
think  we  will  have  accomplished  what  we 
want  and  .vhat  we  have  been  striving  for 
years  to  get — a  tight  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures But  the  debt  celling  will  nut  do 
that 

Mr  .\NDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  from  .Arkan- 
sas knows  that  I  listened  with  u'reat 
interest  the  other  day  when  he  engaged 
in  conversation  of  this  kind  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Mr  Bolling  ' 
I  drew  from  that  conversation,  as  I  do 
today  from  the  remarks  m  this  Chamber. 
that  what  is  proposed  is  In  effect  that  we 
have  an  expenditure  ceiling  item  by  item 
m  each  appropriation  bill  that  passes  this 
Congress 

Mr  MILLS.  Yes  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing, department  by  department 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man, does  the  distmguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  with  all  his  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Congress,  feel  that  the 
Congress  is  presently  so  organized  and  so 
equipped  with  staff  and  personnel  and 
otherwise  that  we  could  really  effectively 
at  the  present  time  discharge  that  kind 
of  obligation'' 

Mr.  MILLS  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  or  not.  but  if  we  are  not.  we  should 
be. 

As  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  said 
I  am  concerned  about  the  trend  m  spend- 


ing. This  budget  we  are  working  on  pro- 
vides for  between  $11  billion  and  $12  bil- 
lion more  spending  than  the  budget  says 
we  will  spend  m  the  fiscal  year  1969 

I  am  getting  reports  through  the 
papers  that  it  looks  downtown  like  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  about  much  reduc- 
tion— that  actually  it  may  be  necessary 
to  exceed  that  $11  or  $12  billion  mcrease 

P^.nally,  a  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  somewhere  In  the  Government  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge has  to  be  carried  on  for  another 
12  months  bevond  June  30 — or  some  part 
of  it 

If  there  were  to  be  no  reductions  in 
the  $195  billion,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  were  to  be  asked 
to  continue  the  10-percent  surcharge — 
which  will  not  cUnount  to  as  much  as  the 
expenditure  increase — would  we  not  in 
effect  be  asked  u>  continue  the  surcharge 
to  meet  the  Increased  costs  of  Govern- 
ment between  fiscal  year  1969  and  1970 — 
even  though  it  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  fully  do  the  Jf)b? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tli©  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

If  this  were  to  occur.  I  could  not  hojd 
out  the  thought  any  longer  to  my  own 
constituency  that  the  10-percent  sur- 
chan;e  under  those  circumstances  was 
temporan,-  for  a  period  of  1  or  2  years. 
I  .say  this  because  once  we  get  into  that 
pattern,  once  we  t-et  into  the  pattern  of 
not  coniroUinij  expenditures,  and  they 
go  higher  and  higher  one  fiscal  year 
after  another,  then  we  can  see  that  we 
will  need  to  extend  the  surcharge  on 
June  30.  1970.  just  as  much  as  we  are 
going  to  need  to  extend  it  on  June  30. 
1969  I  would  have  a  great  problem, 
trankly.  in  bringing  myself  around  to  the 
sponsorslup.  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  in  this  field,  of  a 
continuation  of  the  surcharge  if  that  is 
going  to  be  the  record  and  if  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  be  used. 

I.  too.  am  interested,  as  all  of  you  are. 
m  trying  to  get  better  control  over  ex- 
penditures. However.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier  You  do  not  effec- 
tively control  spending  through  a  debt 
limit.  You  cannot  control  It  through 
this  device  We  are  now  in  the  .same  type 
of  situation  as  we  would  be  in  if  we  told 
the  merchants  downtown  to  entertain 
every  requested  expenditure  and  pur- 
chase that  our  wives  wanted  to  make, 
but  then  when  the  monthly  bills  came 
m.  and  'he  go<xls  were  delivered,  we 
found  out  that  they  had  .spent  more  In 
total  than  we  thought  they  should  have 
spent,  .so  we  would  not  issue  the  checks. 
It  IS  just  as  simple  as  that 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
anyone  can  conceive,  if  he  Is  aware  of 
the  situation,  of  allowing  this  great  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  to  be  placed  in  the 
j.>osition  that  during  the  early  days  of 
the  depression  some  of  our  States  were 
m;  namely,  not  t>eing  able  to  meet  its 
bills  when  they  come  due  Think  of  what 
word  would  go  out.  not  onb'  to  our  peo- 
ple but  throughout  the  world.  It  would 
be  said  that  this  great  demonstration  In 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  has 
finally  come  to  lUs  knees  and  is  broken. 


What  Khrushchev  and  others  had  said 
years  ago  they  would  do  to  us  would 
have  been  accomplished.  Do  we  want 
any  such  message  as  this  to  go  out  to 
the  world:  namely,  that  this  Government 
is  so  hog  tied  that  It  cannot  pay  Its 
own  bills  when  they  come  due? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  some  attention  ought  to  be 
given  the  other  364  days  of  the  year  to 
what  will  happen  on  such  a  day  as  this 
unless  there  are  drastic  reductions  in 
.spending? 

Mr  MILLS  Absolutely.  That  Is  true. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  You  start 
programs  that  cost  money,  and  there  are 
built-in  increases  In  those  programs 
I  have  already  suggested  that  there  Is 
a  better  way  Congress  can  make  its  own 
determination  about  how  much  It  wants 
spent  out  of  what  Is  In  the  pipeline 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  Congress  makes  a 
determination  that  it  is  going  to  spend 
far  beyond  its  means,  it  is  bound  to  come 
to  a  day  like  this,  is  It  not? 

Mr  MILLS.  You  just  cannot  go  on 
forever  spending  more  than  you  take  In. 
At  some  point  in  time  your  interest  gets 
so  heavy  that  It  will  place  an  undue  bur- 
den on  taxpayers.  However,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  come  to  that  point. 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  we  not  have  the  as- 
surance a  year  or  2  years  ago,  when  the 
surtax  was  approved  by  the  House 

Mr  MILLS  A  year  ago. 

Mr  GROSS  Did  we  not  have  assur- 
ance at  that  time  that  an  increase  In  the 
debt  celling  In  1969  would  not  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  said.  "There  is  every 
chance  unless  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gency develops  that  we  will  not  have  to 
tinker  with  the  debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  '  However,  after  the  1968  act 
was  passed  more  exceptions  were  added 
to  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction. 
It  is  these  extra  exceptions  which  make 
action  necessary  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Has  the  gentleman  seen 
any  restraints  thus  far  in  this  session  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  spending? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical 
of  the  new  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  do  I.  but  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman.  Personally,  I  am 
unaware  of  any  restraint. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  always  thought  that  any 
new  President  was  entitled  to  a  honey- 
moon of  at  least  90  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  honeymoon  in- 
clude such  measures  as  increasing  the 
pumping  out  of  additional  money  to  a 
foreign  aid  handout  agency  to  the  extent 
of  $480  million,  or  a  $180  million  In- 
crease? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  depends  upon  how  the 
President  likes  the  marriage  that  he  has 
with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
'  Mr.  MiZE ' . 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  aU 
Members  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  proposition  before  us  today. 
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Under  the  unified  budget  concept 
adopted  upon  recommendation  of  a  bi- 
partisan Presidential  Commission  estab- 
lished early  in  1967,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wUl  achieve  a  surplus  during  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970.  Borrowing  from 
the  public  will  decline,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  before  us  today.  The  sur- 
tax has  accomplished  this  much  of  Its 
mission  it   now   appears  clear. 

INCREASED  DEBT  I**  TIMES  OF  SURPLUS? 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Americans  do 
not  understand  why  the  President  has 
requested  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  in  a  time  of  surplus.  I  think  it  Is 
essential  that  the  Congress  provide  a 
forum  for  better  public  imderstanding 
of  this  seeming  paradox.  The  Increase 
requested  today  Is  essential  for  two  basic 
reasons. 

First.  No  surplus  would  be  achieved 
m  P.scal  year  1969,  or  in  fiscal  year  1970, 
V.  ithout  the  major  contribution  of  vari- 
ous trust  funds  hela  by  the  Federal 
Government.  During  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  trust  fund  surplus  is  projected  to  be 
nearly  $9.4  billion.  That  surplus  should 
increase  to  $10.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Current  law  requires  all  trust  fund 
surpluses  to  be  invested — for  the  public 
good — In  special  issue  Federal  bonds 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  this  surplus,  as 
required  by  law,  the  public  debt  limit, 
as  set  by  statute,  must  be  increased  be- 
lore  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
would  sustain  a  deficit  of  some  $7  billion 
without  the  trust  fund  surplus,  if  old 
administrative  budget  procedures  were 
still  being  followed. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
currently  dangerously  close  to  the 
statutory  limit  for  the  public  debt.  Tra- 
ditionally, between  March  15  and 
April  15.  Government  borrowing  is  at  a 
seasonal  high-water  mark.  This  tem- 
liorary  situation  is  annually  relieved  in 
mid-April  by  the  income  tax  returns  of 
millions  of  American  taxpayers. 

This  year,  seasonal  demands  threaten 
to  exceed  current  borrowing  limitations. 
We  have  come  too  close  to  the  debt  limit 
for  prudent  operation  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  of  government  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  debt,  most  regret- 
tably, must  be  Increased. 

ADMINISTRATION     DESERVES     A     CHANCS 

Mr.  Chairman,  constitutional  and 
statutory  procedures  in  the  United  States 
provide  that  an  incoming  President 
should  inherit  the  budgetary  proposals 
of  his  predecessor  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  These  procedures  are  proper,  for 
clearly  no  President  can  be  expected  to 
prepare  and  recommend  an  entirely  new 
and  unique  budget  for  his  first  full  fiscal 
year  in  office  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  his  admin- 
istration to  the  cooling  of  inflationary 
pressures,  reduced  cost  of  government, 
and  priorities  in  Federal  spending. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  most  Americans 
have  shown  confidence  in  his  leadership. 
and  have  every  right  to  expect  a  critical 
redefinition  of  the  role  of  government 
In  American  society.  But  these  things 
take  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  administration 
must  have  enough  flexibility  to  establish 
its  priorities  in  a  careful,  deliberate 
manner.  To  deny  the  President  a  statu- 
tory debt  limit  increase  would  be  to  deny 
him  the  time  and  the  atmosphere  lor 
proper  analysis  and  prudent  action  in 
fiscal  reform. 

The  pressures  of  Vietnam  are  Inherited 
pressures,  but  pressures  nonetheless. 
The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  projects 
Southeast  Asia  costs  to  approach  $26 
billion  during  that  year.  An  arbitrary 
debt  limit  would  force  hasty  reductions 
in  domestic  programs  without  time  for 
study  of  the  Impact  or  It  would  improp- 
erly impair  our  effort  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.  Both  alter- 
natives are  Intolerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
voted  against  increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit  in  recent  years  have  voted  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  spending  programs  and 
priorities  of  an  administration  long  in 
power — such  a  protest  would  be  im- 
proper today,  for  the  debt  limit  increase 
proposed  today  reflects  conditions  which 
were  inevitable  on  Inauguration  Day. 

Hopefully,  in  years  ahead.  Government 
spending  can  be  arrested  to  provide  some 
relief  to  the  American  taxpayer  without 
attendant  disruption  of  essential  foreign 
and  domestic  programs. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before   this  Chamber  today. 

I  am  changing  my  vote  and  I  am  going 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  the 
statement  he  has  made  today,  and  the 
statement  that  he  made  yesterday  before 
the  Comlnittee  on  Rules,  when  he  was 
requesting  a  rule  on  the  bill.  He  pointed 
out  something  to  us  that  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  today. 
It  is  this.  In  the  1970  budget  there  are 
built-in  Increases — built-in  Increases — of 
between  $7.5  billion  and  $10  billion  over 
and  above  the  1969  budget.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
Inherited  from  the  90th  Congress,  and 
from  the  outgoing  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  Members  realize  they  did 
not  vote  for  many  of  the  bills  which 
caused  these  built-in  increases,  and  this 
includes  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but 
neither  did  the  new  administration.  The 
new  administration  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  these  S7.5  billion  to  $10 
billion  worth  of  new  costs  included  in 
the  1970  budget  over  the  1969  budget. 
Yet,  it  is  only  sisklng  for  an  increase  of 
$7  billion  in  the  debt  celling.  By  reason 
of  this  fact,  and  by  reason  of  this  fact 
alone,  I  feel  compelled  to  support  the 
administration  in  this  initial  request  as 
it  has  not  been  In  office  long  enough  to 
do  anything  about  these  built-in  in- 
creases which  It  has  Inherited. 

In  making  this  exception,  let  me  be 
quick  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  chang- 
ing my  position  on  deficit  financing  as  I 
believe  we  should  certainly  "pay  as  we 
go"  In  times  of  high  prosperity. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross),  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
laboring  under  no  illusions  about  the  fate 
of  this  bill.  It  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
Many  of  those  who  have  opposed  In- 
creasing the  debt  celling  in  the  past  will 
yield  to  political  expediency  and  wilt  like 
lettuce  under  a  July  sun. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  increasing 
debt  ceilings  for  the  reasons  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  protest  the  irresponsi- 
ble spending  programs  that  pile  ever 
higher  the  staggering  debt  that  is  being 
passed  on  to  the  generations  to  come, 
and  there  is  apparently  no  other  way  to 
ix>int  up  the  necessity  for  the  financial 
restraints  that  are  necessary  if  sanity  is 
to  be  restored  to  the  conduct  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Thus  far,  the  new  administration.  I 
regret  to  say.  has  e\idenced  no  restraint 
in  the  legislation  that  has  come  before 
the  House.  A  few  days  ago  there  was  a 
bill,  supported  by  the  administration,  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  International 
Development  Association  which  dis- 
penses handouts  to  foreigners.  That  bill 
authorized  an  outlay  of  $480.000,000 — 
an  increase  of  $180,000,000  over  the  pre- 
vious appropriation  for  the  same  pui-pose. 

In  the  interests  of  restraint.  President 
Nixon  should  have  withdrawn  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  to  Congress 
for  outrageous  pay  increases  to  Members 
of  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch — pay  increases  that  will 
cost  a  minimiun  of  $25,000,000  and  help 
accelerate  the  already  spiraling  inflation. 
Already  the  millions  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  military  personnel,  who  will  get 
pay  increases  on  July  1.  1969,  have  noted 
the  unconscionable  increases  given  to  top 
officials  and  employees  and  are  demand- 
ing that  their  pay  be  Increased  far  be- 
yond previously  planned  levels.  And  the 
Federal  surtax  on  the  Incomes  of  all  citi- 
zens, enacted  a  year  ago  as  a  temporary 
measiu-e  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a 
debt  ceiling  increase  in  1969,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Even  with  the  $10,000,000,000  in 
annual  additional  revenue  from  this  tax 
there  Is  no  contention  that  the  budget 
will  be  balanced. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoLMER)  properly  points  out  that  ruinous 
inflation  has  overtaken  this  Nation.  He 
replies  to  those  who  say  there  will  be  a 
crisis  unless  the  debt  ceiling  is  increased 
by  saying  that  perhaps  this  is  the  time 
for  a  showdown  before  the  situation  be- 
comes any  worse. 

There  is  much  substance  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  it  is  utterly  meaningless  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  mindless  spending  is  not  to  be 
halted. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  do  anything 
but  vote  against  the  pending  bill. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  i  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us.  H.R.  8508,  provides 
for  a  permanent  ceiling  for  the  national 
debt  of  $365,000,000,000.  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional temporary  borrowing  authority 
of  $12,000,000,000.  Such  temporary  au- 
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thority  wouJd  make  the  celling  $377  000.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1970.  The  pennanent 
limit  at  present  stands  at  $358,000,000.- 
000.  while  the  temporary  celling  per- 
mitted within  each  fiscal  vear  Is  $365,- 
000,000.000 

This  legislation  which  was  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  those  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  ls  sponsored  by 
the  distin*ailshed  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  able  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas Mr  Mills  ■ ,  and  cosponsored  by  its 
distinguished  rsuiking  minority  mem- 
ber the  able  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  Byrnes  I. 
In  offering  this  bill,  which  would  es- 
calate the  permanent  celling  by  $7,000,- 
000,000  and  the  temporary  celling  by 
$12,000,000,000,  the  committee  is  not 
abandoning  fiscal  responsibility — It  is 
merely  recofirnlzlng  the  fiscal  facts  of 
life  We  must  pay  the  bills  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  as  they  fall  due  To 
blame  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meari^  for  the  debt  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lous as  It  would  be  to  blame  the  ther- 
mometer for  tlie  heat  of  August  or  the 
cold  of  January. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  soon  be  over,  but 
until  it  does  end.  it  will  continue  to  cost 
'js  over  $2  billion  per  month  Even  if  It 
ended  tomorrow,  even  if  we  were  to 
abandon  Southeast  Asia  to  the  forces  of 
oommurusm.  we  would  still  have  to  find 
the  wherewithal  for  twice  tliat  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  military  spending 
by  the  E)epartment  of  Defense. 

Despite  the  huge  outlays  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  conflict  m  Vietnam  and 
an  adequate  preparedness  program  for 
a  world  that  Is  in  constant  turmoil  and 
crisis,  we  could  still  have  avoided  an  ele- 
vation of  the  debt  ceiling  if  the  budgets 
for  the  past  few  years  had  been  balanced. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1960.  the  last  year 
that  the  budget  showed  a  surplus,  the 
debt  was  $290,799,000,000  An  unbroken 
series  of  eight  deficits  since  then  brought 
the  debt  to  $369,724,000,000  last  June  30 
Although  President  Johnson,  in  the 
budget  that  he  submitted  6  days  before 
he  left  office,  optimistically  predicted 
surpluses  of  $2,391,000,000  and  $3,414.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
respectively.  It  will  be  ver>'  difficult  for 
his  successor.  President  Nixon,  to  achieve 
any  sort  of  balance  for  either  of  those  2 
years. 

Mr  Johnson  told  the  Congress,  in  his 
budget  message: 

.\3  a  result  of  the  anusually  large  increase 
In  special  Treasury  Issuee  to  Government 
tnjst  funds  for  investment  of  their  surplus 
receipt*  in  tiie  latter  half  uf  the  naca!  year. 
tile  direct  Treasury  debt  wlU  be  relatively 
high,  even  though  a  budget  surplus  is  la 
prospect  and  borrowing  from  Uie  public  will 
decline  It  may  be  nece«»ary,  therefore,  with- 
in the  next  few  months.  \o  revise  the  present 
debt  limit  Even  IT  this  doea  not  prove  neces- 
sary at  that  time,  the  need  fnr  such  action 
will,  in  all  probability,  arise  next  fall,  when 
budget  receipts  will  be  seasonally  low 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  raising 
both  the  permanent  and  temporary  debt 
ceilings,  but  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  tell  the 
entire  story  The  need  for  new  ceilings 
arises  because  of  certain  discrepancies 
that  will  be  found  between  the  rosy  pic- 


ture he  painted  and  the  dark  realities 
:hat  we  might  as  well  face  now  as  later. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1969,  which  will 
expire  109  days  from  now.  will  not  have 
a  surplus  of  $2,391,000,000.  but  a  deficit 
of  $6,962,000,000  This  $9,353,000,000  dis- 
crepancy IS  due  to  the  elimination  of  tlie 
trust  funds'  accumulated  surplus  of  $9,- 
353.000,000— $52,390,000,000  receipts  less 
$43,037,000,000  expenditures. 

These  trust  funds  cannot  be  diverted 
to  defray  the  Governments  operating 
expenses  While  they  must  be  invested 
only  In  bonds  of  the  US.  Government, 
they  cannot  be  commingled  with  other 
Government  funds 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1970,  wlilch  will 
begin  July  1,  will  not  have  a  surplus  of 
$3,414,000,000,  as  predicted  by  Mr.  John- 
son: instead  It  will  show  a  deficit  of 
$10,751,000,000  The  main  reason  for  the 
discrepancy  of  $14,165,000,000  is  the  in- 
clusion of  the  $10,262,000,000  accumulat- 
ed trust  funds  reserve— $58,693,000,000 
receipts  le.'>s  $48,431,000,000  expendi- 
tures This  reser\e  is  based  upon  the  en- 
actment of  Mr.  Johnson's  request  for  a 
$1,700,000,000  Increase  in  social  security 
taxes,  effective  next  January  I;  such  en- 
actment may  not  be  forthcoming 

The  anticipated  surplus  Is  based  In 
part  upon  a  manipulation  of  $2,684,000.- 
000  m  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
account.  Another  $519,000,000  would  be 
added  to  the  red  Ink  If  Congress  does  not 
agree  to  President  Johnson's  request  for 
an  increase  in  first-class  postage  from 
6  to  7  cents,  effective  July  1. 

If  we  do  not  increase  transportation 
user  charges,  another  $400,000,000  will 
be  added  to  the  deficit.  The  remaining 
$300,000,000  discrepancy  between  make 
believe  and  reality  would  come  about  If 
Congress  does  not  enact  legislation  that 
would  advance  payment  of  Federal  im- 
employment  taxes  from  annual  to 
quarterly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  regarding 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1970  have  been 
predicated  up<in  the  assumption  that  the 
lO-fierrent  income  surtax  will  be  extend- 
ed foi  another  year  If  Congress  fails  to 
extend  it.  in  whole  or  In  part — and  we 
cannot  assume  that  It  will  extend  it — 
we  will  be  in  even  more  serious  trouble 
financially. 

No  matter  what  we  do  regarding  sur- 
tax extension,  a  refusal  to  raise  the  debt 
i^eillng  would  be  an  act  of  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility. EXen  though  I  have,  during  my 
.seven  terms  In  this  body,  voted  against 
the  numerous  spending  proposals  that 
have  come  before  us.  I  still  feel  that  the 
bills  for  profilgate  spending  must  be  paid. 
We  cannot  shruK  off  responsibility  for 
these  debts,  like  the  husband  who  runs 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  in 
which  he  disclaims  responsibility  for  the 
bills  that  have  been  run  up  by  a  spend- 
thrift wife.  Ehen  though  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  just  about  every  spending 
measure  that  came  up  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  are  no 
longer  among  us,  those  of  us  who  sit 
here  today  must  pay  for  their  prodigality, 
just  as  the  ex-husband  must  pay  alimony 
lonts'  after  his  former  spouse  has  left  his 
bed  and  tward 

Mr  Nixon  has  been  in  ofHce  for  less 
than  two  months,  so  it  is  obvious  that  he 
and  his  administration  have  had  little 


time  In  which  to  yo  over  the  fine  print  in 
the  budget  The  new  President  can,  of 
course,  find  plenty  of  places  in  which  to 
economize  before  the  time  comes  to  sub- 
mit the  budget  for  fiscal  1971.  Many 
economies  can  be  put  into  effect  through 
administrative  action  and  I  hope  that 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  and  other 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  work  as 
hard  finding  places  to  save  money  as 
their  predecessors  have  done  finding 
places  to  squander  money. 

By  instituting  all  the  economies  pos- 
sible. President  Nixon  can  reduce  un- 
necessary spending  for  the  remaining 
3  months  of  fiscal  1969  and  all  of  fiscal 
1970  and  present  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  1971,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  another  escalation  of  the  debt  celling. 
He  ought  to  use  every  possible  weapon, 
a  meat-ax  on  the  wildest  of  the  Great 
Society  nightmares  and  a  surgeon's  knife 
on  the  programs  that  can  be  operated  to 
advantage  with  fewer  employees,  more 
efficiency  and  less  money. 

While  the  executive  branch  can  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  In  the  field  of 
economy,  we  in  the  Congress  can  do  even 
more.  As  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  come  before  the  various 
subcommittees  and  committees  and 
eventually  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  we 
can  go  over  them  with  flne-tooth  combs 
and  search  out  places  to  save  money. 
When  programs  that  are  about  to  expire 
come  up  for  extension,  we  ought  to  ask 
ourselves,  "Is  this  program  really  neces- 
sar>'?  If  it  is  necessary,  can  It  be  op- 
erated more  efficiently  and  with  less 
money  at  the  State  and  local  levels?  If  It 
is  a  proper  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  can  it  get  along 
without  such  huge  authorizations  and 
appropriations  as  it  received  in  past 
years?" 

If  we  are  going  to  exercise  prudence  in 
fiscal  matters,  we  must  set  up  a  schedule 
of  priorities.  Which  programs  are  im- 
perative, which  can  be  deferred  until  the 
financial  picture  brightens,  which  can 
be  shifted  to  other  levels  of  government, 
which  ought  to  be  abandoned  com- 
pletely? The  House  of  Representatives, 
where  appropriation  bills  traditionally 
originate,  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
start  the  drive  for  economy. 

We  must  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
and  bring  Inflation  under  control.  We 
simply  cannot  permit  the  cost  of  living  to 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  year  after 
year  without  having  an  Inevitable  day 
of  reckoning.  Inflation  Is  hardest  on  the 
poor,  for  whom  the  demagogs  save  their 
bitterest  tears. 

A  most  effective  battle  In  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  won  If  we  curtail  gov- 
ernmental extravagance,  balance  the 
budget,  and  prevent  further  Inflation.  We 
frequently  hear  it  said  that  we  cannot 
eliminate  budgetary  deficits  without  in- 
creasing unemployment.  In  response  to 
that  argument  I  will  say  that  If  we  con- 
tinue on  our  present  course,  with  deficit 
piled  upon  deficit,  with  the  cost-of-living 
Incresising  month  after  month,  our  eco- 
nomic house  of  cards  wlU  finally  come 
tumbUng  down  and  the  great  depression 
of  1929  to  1940  wUl  look  like  a  picnic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  exercising  fiscal  restraint,  the 
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interest  on  the  pubUc  debt  would  be  a  suf -  to  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  has  to  do  But  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 

flcient  reason  for  avoiding  another  hike  with  supporting  the  President,  but  rather  Wisconsin  and  the  statements  of  others 

in  the  debt  ceiling  later  on.  The  following  it  is  a  matter  that  has  to  do  for  the  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  very 

table  shows  how  the  annual  bill  for  in-  country  in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  persuasive.  In  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

terest  has  doubled  since  fiscal  1959:  that  we  face  at  this  time.                 ^  "I  am  almost  persuaded." 

(In  miniona  of  dollars]  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  very  welf  make  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Give  me  a 

Fiscal  year:  the  same  statement  that  I  made  back  in  couple  more  minutes  and  perhaps  I  can 

1959  7,070  1961  during  the  first  increase  in  the  debt  persuade  you. 

1960  8.299  celling  under  the  then  Kennedy  admin-  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  I  am  persuaded. 

i9fl2  ^'^^  Istratlon;  that  is.  on  June  26,  1961. 1  said  it  will  be  because  I  will  feel  that  now. 

1963  a' 215  a't'hattime:  more   than   at   any   other   recent   time. 

1984  I"-'"..."I-^'..                 \"    9' 810  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  the  debt  cell-  niaybe  we  are  acting  more  responsibly. 

1965   V.\'.\ "I-""I.II  io!357  Ing  Is  becoming,  I  believe,  an  annual  exercise  I  make  that  statement  because  I  have 

1966  ""."               '_  11  285  ^^  frustration.  At  this  late  date  there  is  no  assurances   from    downtown,    the   Chief 

1967   "I^.r^""""!"     12' 688  alternative  available  except  to  grant  a  fur-  Executive  and  prominent  officials   which 

1968   13,744  ther  Increase  in  the  temporary  debt  celling,  indicate    that    they    are    going    to    work 

Jo^n  !"^*^! ^^'"^  I  supported  that  celling  at  that  time.  harder  for   this   proposition   of   setting 

IS 70  (estunated) 15,958  j  ^^^^  repeat  the  remarks  I  made  to  Priorities  and  finding  better  answers  and 

If  we  were  to  exactly  balance  the  budg-  the  87th  Congress  on  February  20,  1962,  solutions  to  problems, 
ets  for  the  next  24  years,  with  neither  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Kennedy  ^r.  Chairman,  there  are  occasions 
surpluses  nor  deflclts.  and  with  no  administration,  when  I  assured  this  when  a  Congressman  is  forced  to  be  re- 
changes  in  interest  rates,  the  interest  for  House  on  that  day  that  I  would  vote  for  sponsible  because  others  have  been  ir- 
that  period  would  total  almost  $383  000  -  the  Increase  that  had  been  reported  by  responsible.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that 
000.000.  This  would  be  more  than  the  the  committee.  never  before  in  my  political  life  have  I 
proposed  ceiling  that  we  are  considering  Now  I  am  not  standing  here  before  *^^st  a  vote  to  Increase  the  debt  limit. 
today  would  permit — and  we  would  still  you  suggesting  that  I  have  not  voted  ^^  voting  of  previous  occasions  on  the 
owe  the  debt.  against  legislation   that  has   been    re-  "^^bt  limit  has  been  at  a  time  when  I  felt 

We  have,  of  course,  no  assurance  that  ported  by  the  committee  to  hicrease  the  ^'^  had  an  opportunity  to  set  priorities 

interest  rates  will  remain  constant,  in  debt  ceiling.  Yes.  I  have  opposed  it.  But  to  adopt  programs  that  were  more  eco- 

fact.  they  will  probably  go  up  as  time  I  would  never  take  a  position  that  would  "omical   and  'or   to   act   upon   the   tax 

goes  on  if  spending  is  not  brought  un-  Put  any  administration  or  any  Congress  '  Question  so  that  we  would  have  the  addl- 

der  control.  With  large  portions  of  the  ih  a  situation  where  It  had  to  default  on  tional  revenue  necessary  to  balance  the 

debt  faUing  due  at  frequent  intervals,  the  Paying  its  bills.  The  issue  always — and  budget.  This  time  this  is  not  the  case.  So. 

Department    of    the    Treasury    will    be  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reluctantly,  I  will  vote  for  the  proposed 

forced  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates,  es-  will  bear  me  out — was  not  the  question  '^ebt  increase, 

peclally  for  short-term  borrowing.  of  whether  the  debt  celling  had  to  be  in-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  before  us 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair-  creased,  and  not  the  question  of  whether  's  a  request  for  a  temporary  increase  in 

man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  we  had  to  provide  borrowing  authority,  the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  My  vote  for  an 

consume.  The  issue  was  that  the  amount  granted  increase  of  the  debt  limit  is  made  reluc- 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  gentleman  is  by   the  committee   in   a   particular   in-  tantly  but  with  the  assurance  that  this 

recognized.  stance  was  not  conducive  to  expenditure  administration  will  be  responsible  and 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair-  control.  will  set  priorities  and  will  deal  with  tax 

man.  we  have  today  before  us  an  item  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  loopholes  and  inequities.  If  this  does  not 

that  has  been  before  us  on  all  too  many  gentleman  yield?  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  in  the  future 

occasions.  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  ^  shall   again   oppose   debt   ceiling   in- 

It  seems  we  face  this  distasteful  task  the  gentleman.  creases.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the 

almost  on  an  annual  basis,  if  not  on  a  Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  certainly  like  to  ^^cts  are  and,  this  is  a  persuasive  argu- 

biannual  one.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  any-  confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  ment  for  any  increase,  that  many  impor- 

one,  and  I  think  the  repetitious  nature  We  have  worked  together  on  the  com-  tant  Government  activities  will  be  se- 

of  this  legislation  should  give  us  cause  mlttee  for  many  years  and  I  do  not  re-  verely  curtailed  within  a  few  weeks  and 

for  concern  as  to  what  is  happening  in  call  that  the  gentleman  ever  said  that  before  the  President  has  a  chance  to 

our    expenditure    levels    and    certainly  the  debt  ceiling  would  not  have  to  be  niake    the   changes   needed    to    remain 

every  President,  no  matter  of  what  party  increased.  Generally,  we  got  into  discus-  within  the  present  ceiling  on  the  Gov- 

he  might  be,  in  these  days  must  have  to  slon  on  what  the  figures  should  be.  emment  debt, 

be  concerned  about  that  factor.  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is  Further,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 

But  let  me  add  one  other  point.  We  right.  It  was  a  matter  of  whether  the  present  fiscal  situation  was  not  created 

have  heard  talk  today  of  people  who  are  leeway    granted    was    too    much    and  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 

going  to  do  this  to  support  the  President,  whether  the  debt  celling  should  act  as  House.  It  was  Inherited  from  the  pre- 

I  do  not  look  at  this  as  a  matter  nee-  niore  of  a  restraint  rather  than  the  com-  vlous  administration,  which  in  my  opin- 

essarily  of  supporting  the  President  of  mlttee  might  have  provided  in  the  bill,  ion,  did  not  exercise  fiscal  restraint. 

the  United  States  by  what  we  do  on  this  ^  think  that  that  probably  really  is  the  It  is  only  fair  President  Nixon   will 

particular  issue.  only  issue  that  there  should  be  today —  have  and  should  have  an  opportunity  to 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  support  of  the  ^^  there  is  any  Issue  at  all.  make  further  increases  of  the  debt  cell- 
country — that  Is  paramount.  Certainly,  So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad-  ing  unnecessary.  Farther,  we  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  ^^ss  myself  just  briefly  to  the  question  a  reevalatlon  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
body  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  of  how  much  leeway  does  the  admlnls-  underway  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  levels  of  expenditures  are  from  year  tration  really  have  in  the  ceiling  that  is  significant  economies.  It  is  my  hope  that 
to  year.  I  am  not,  mind  you,  trying  to  iniposed  by  this  legislation  reported  by  the  reevaluatlon  will  provide  substantial 
absolve  the  executive  branch  from  re-  the  committee.  reduction  in  Federal  spending, 
sponsibillty  because  they  do  have  a  great  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  one  other  point  and  problem,  the  res- 
responsiblllty  In  the  executive  branch  the  gentleman  yield?  olutlon  of  which  would  aid  greatly  in 
in  what  they  propose  and  what  they  en-  Mr.  MTTTfl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  obtaining  a  fiscal  balance,  is  the  Vlet- 
courage  and  what  they  put  pressure  on  from  Iowa.  nam  war.  It  has  been  costly — very  cost- 
the  Congress  to  do  by  way  of  new  pro-  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ly — and.  hopefully,  this  administration 
grams  and  new  expenditures.  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  will   be  successful   in   resolving   that — 

I  would  share  with  ray  chairman  his  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  then  the  money  going  for  that  war  can 
word  of  caution  that  we  have  to  get  that  I  have  listened  with  great  and  avid  eo  for  reduction  of  the  debt  and  the 
spending  under  control  because  it  is  not  interest  to  the  debate  here,  and  I  find  needed  programs;  and  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  control  as  of  today.  There  is  no  myself  in  a  difficult  position.  I  have  never  the  end  of  the  war,  combined  w  ith  mean- 
question  about  what  this  Congress  has  voted  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  ingful  tax  reform,  is  necessary  to  make 
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our  tax  burdena  more  equitable   In  ad-  Government  securities  that  may  be  out-  cal  year  1967.  Thus,  if  no  other  action 

dlUon,   some   fiscal    restraint    will    help  standing  at  any  one  time   The  Coustitu-  is  taken,  as  of  June  30,  1967,  the  public 

stem  the  tide  of  Inflation  tion  i?ranus  to  the  Congress  the  authority  debt  limit  will  drop  from  $330  billion  to 

Therefore,  I  will  cast  my  vote  today  to  control  Federal  indebtedne.ss,  to  ap-  the  permanent  level  of  $285  billion.  For  a 

for  an  increase  in  the  debt  celling   It  Is  proprUte  moneys  and  to  provide  for  the  complete  list  of  public  debt  limit  legls- 

the  only   reasonable  alternative    Presi-  collection  of  revenues    It  provides  that:  lation,  see  table  below: 

dent  Nixon  must  have  a  chance  to  deal  The  Cmgresa  .shui:  n^ve  p  .wer  ui  :av  tmd  Public  debt  limit  legislation   1917-1968^ 

effectively   with    the  problems  surround-  collect   Taxes.   Duties.   Impost*,   and   Excise*.  Legislation  .md  dnte  approved'            Millions 

InK  our  fiscal  situation   To  deny  him  the  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  ^^^^  24   1917 

opportunity  to  do  so  would  be  the  height  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  40  Stat    288.  sec    1,  authortzed 

of   folly   and   woiUd   work  against  what  ^^'^'^                                                                               bonds  in  .»moiint  of ._ '$7,539 

we  fought  for  during  the  campaign  of  ,,J,^J^IZZ.          .Lt^i    «!•   hT  ^'^  ^^'^    "»"■  «^    ^'  ''"thorized 

1968  ""^^,     "**.    ,,wi    '■.*'•  V.     ^  certlflcates     ov.t«landlng     re- 

.,      No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas-  voi.i.,u      <>i.rhr.i-tr<r      ir.      tk.> 

Mr    Chairman,  it  may  serve  the  public  ury.  but  :n  Consequence  of  Approprlatiom.  ^1' ;.    f,     »""^ortty     In     the 

Interest  to  present  the  pros  and  cons  of  made  by  Law;  and  a  rei?ul,ir  statement  and          :^pr  ^   j.jjg                          ""         ' 

the  debt  limit    This  is  the  result  of  spe-  Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  '    ^^^  g^j^j   ^gg   increased  bond  au- 

cial  .studies  I  have  used  to  come  to  the  P"t>i:c  Money  shall  be  published  from  time                Uionty  to "12,000 

conclusion   I   have  reached  on   which   I  '^'^ '•""«           i»rt.  l.sec.  9).  40  ^^.,j    ^q^    increased  author- 
base  my  vote  today.  Prior  to   World  War  I.   the  Congress  '^>'    ^^"^    outstanding    certlfl- 

THE  PROS  \ND  COS3  or  DtBT  LotTT  took  an  actlve  role  wi  the  mattRiiement  of        juiv^g'^^i^a  8.000 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  24,  1966,  Presl-  the  public  debt  by  establishing  the  in-  ' 40  s'tai  844  increased  bond  au- 

dent  Johnson  signed  into  law  H  R   15202.  terest  rates  to  be  paid  and  specifying  the                ihority  to '20,000 

which  had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  type   and   often    the   maturity    dates   of  Mar.  3.  1919: 

to  raise  the  public  debt  limit  to  a  level  of  Federal  Government  securities  to  be  is-  40  stat.  1311.  increased  author- 

$330  billion  throus'h  fiscal  year  1967   For  sued     However,    due    to   the   large-scale  'ty    for    outstanding    certifl- 

the  past'decade    to  raise  or  not  to  raise  •  financing  and  the  increasingly  complex  ^rSVfK^^,^,^----'^- „':.--'.'     '°' *^°^ 

the  public  debt  limit  has  become  an  al-  financial  structure  of  the  economy  and,  ^"".n  [he  ^Tuunt^f                        .7  000 

most   annually   recurring   problem   con-  in  general,  to  simplify  matters.  Congress  ^q^.  23   1921 

fronting  the  Congress  and  the  American  enacted  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  "  42  stat  321.  established  revolv- 

people     This   question    generates    much  1917.    This   was   the   original   legislative  ing  authority  for  notes  and 

discussion    each    time    it    comes    up    for  ba^e  of  our  present  debt  limit  statutes.  increased   note  authorization 

consideration.  There  have  been  four  bills  ThLs   law   pulled    together  some   of   the               to   7,500 

before  the  Congress  to  raise  the  public  unused  borrowing  authorities  from  pre-  "'""^  ^'^  ^'-'^s 

debt  :imlt  dunng  the  past  two  yaars  nous  acUs  and  authorized  the  Treasury  ''^^]^^  c'e^tmca^"ei^o  chan^ 

For  tne  first  128  years  of  our  national  to  issue  bonds   ■not  exceeding  in  the  ag-  ^  limitation  for  ;unount  out- 

existcnce.   there  was  no  statutory  debt  ^^regate  $7,538,945,460."  In  addition.  Con-               standing  __. 10.000 

limit  as  such  on  the  number  of  Federal  gress  authorized  the  Treasury-   to  issue  Mar  3.  1931 

securities    that    could    be    outstanding  certificates   of   Indebtedness   up   to   the  46   stat.    1506.   increased   bond 

There  was.  however,  statutory  authoriza-  amount  of  $4  billion  at  any  one  time.                      authority  to '28, 000 

tion  for  each  issue  of  securities.  A  statu-  During  World  War  I.  as  Government  >'""•  ^p-  ^^■^* 

tory  limitation  on  the  amount  of  debt  expenditures  exceeded  Government  rev-  48  stat.  343.  increased  authority 

outstanding   was  started   in    1917   when  t-nues  and  substantial  deficits  were  in-        peb  4°^935^^  °"                     

really     large-scale     borrowing     became  cuned.  the  Congress  followed  the  simple  49  stat.  20.  established  revolv- 

necessary   in   World    War   I.    Borrowing  procedure  of  amending  the  Second  Lib-  ing  authority  on  bonds  and 

since  the  first  limitation  was  established  erty  Bond  Act  whenever  new  debt  au-  limited   outstanding  amount 

has  increased  the  debt  by  more  than  $300  tlionty  was  needed.  This  authorized  the               to   25,000 

billion — over     100     times     its    pre-1917  Treasury    to    issue    whatever    securities  *^   ^^^    21.   consolidated   au- 

amount.   Many    upward  adjustments   of  were   deemed   necessary   to   provide   the  thority  for  ceraflcatlon.  bills, 

the  debt  limit  have  been  made  to  accom-  funds  to  finance  the  war  effort.  Through  ^ounf  ^ouutandinKT/^4*S 

modate  or  to  control  the  World  War  II  this  means  the  authorized  debt  limit  in-  gtat    21    new  sec    22  added, 

and    postwar   financing   of    the    Federal  creased  with  each  amendment  and  the  authorization  for  U.S.  savings 

Govenunent  debt   of    the    U  S.    Government   grew   to  bonds  within  authority  of  the 

In   the   light   of   these   facts,   is   there  $26  9   bUlion   before   the   end   of    World                bond  umitaUon)   20,000 

justification  for  a  national  debt  limif  War  I.  This  amendment  procedure  has  -^^^v  26.  1938: 
Should  the  Congress  establish  a  perma-  been  followed  ever  since.  ^2  stat.  447.  consolidated  au- 
nent  debt  limit  and  refuse  to  adjust  It  ^   H-^ever,  until  1941  U.e  Congress  au-  Su^^Ld'no^teT.'ouSL'nXg 
upward   except    m    case    of    a    national  thonzed  a  public  debt  limit  in  various  bonds  limited  to  $30000000- 
emergency'  What  would  happen  if  Con-  amounts   .specified    for   bonds,    for   bills.  000 )    and  authorized  aii  ag- 
gress simply   refused   to   raise   the  debt  certificates,  notes,  and  so  forth.  On  Feb-  gregate  total  outstanding  of.    46.000 
celling  of  the  Federal  debt.' Etoes  the  debt  ruary  19.  1941  the  pubhc  debt  limit  au-  July  20.  1939: 
celling  exercise  any  influence  on  the  level  thonty  was  consolidated  In  one  total  fig-  53  stat.   1071.  removed  Umlta- 
of  the  public  debf  Is  the  raising  of  the  ure  for  all  types  of  Government  securi-  ''°"  "^  *3°  billion  on  bondB 
debt  celling  a  cause  of  an  increase  m  the  ties  outstanding.  This  was  set  at  $65  bll-  Thoh^^  ''l!f^!P^   ^\^[  t'i' 
national  debt  or  rather  Is  it  the  effect  of  lion    That  has  been  the  procedure  fol-  ing           s«:uritie8  outstand-    ^^  ^^ 

an  increase^  Some  people  have  termed  lowed  since — to   place   a  ceiling   on   all        June  25.  1940 :                

the  public  debt  limit  as  a  hallmark  of  securities   that   may   be   outstanding   at  54  stat    526,  .luthorized  issu- 

fiscal    integrity    and    the    last    hope    for  any  ixiven  time  The  public  debt  limit  was  ance    of     federal    securities, 

control  of  Federal  expenditures    Otiiers  raised  to  $300  billion  on  April   3,   1945.  known   as  "National  Defense 

have  <one  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  On  June  26.  1946  it  was  decreased  to  $275  ^•^«- '  »°^  '^  «<=«^  ^*'^-- 

have  dubbed  It  an  invitation  to  costly  and  billion.  Tins  was  considered  a  permanent        Peb  19  1941                  "'" 

misleading  fiscal  maneuvers.  Some  con-  '^^'^^  ceiling.  However,  two  upward  ad-  55  ytat.  7.  established  llmlta- 

teiid  that  it  is  ineffectual  is  a  limitation  'U^'nients  have  been  made  and  the  per-  tion  on  the  face  amount  of 

on  the  Federal  debt  a"d  on'y  serves  to  ''^^"ent  debt  limit  now  stands  at   $285  obligations  outstanding   at 

create  inefficiency  in  management  of  the  ^""°"    °'^^'"  'nf^reases  in  recent  years  f  "^'  """^  ""r  ^L^r^^r^' 

national  debt  ^*^'**  ^^"  termed  "temporary"  increases  thorization  for  $4,000,000,- 

as  thev  have  been  authorized  for  a  spe-  '^^    °^    national    defense 

DEr.N.T.o.N  ..ND  HISTORY  or  PUBLIC  DOT  UMHT  ^,fl^    ^^^^^^    ^j    ^j^^   ^^^^.     j^    ^^^^     ^^^  serles  Obligations  wa^  ellm- 

The   public  debt  limit  is  a  statutory  present  public  debt  limit  is  a  $285  bll-        Mar  28  1942     "" "" 

ceiling  or  maximum  limit  established  by  lion  permanent  ceiling  plus  a  temporary  56  stat  189  increased  limitation 

leglslationon  the  total  amount  of  Federal  additional  limit  of  $45  billion  for  the  fis-               to   '.. 135,000 
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Pubhc  debt  limit  legUlation-ContlnufM  Public  debt  limit  legislation-Contlnuea  war  caused  Government  expenditures  to 

beglsJatlon  and  date  approved:           Millions  Legislation  and  date  approved:          Millions  increase  rapidly  and  the  United  States 

•^7  Stat.  63.  increased  limitation  77  Ifat' 3«:  approved  total  lUn-  To^^'^i'mnr.  ^hv    1  «««'^  Af I"''  .^'""^r^i  °!i 

to $210,000  nations  a^  follows:  fx^'^^^.J^^^"   ^^    ^^^^-   ^fter  the   Civil 

June  9.  1944:  Beginning  Dec.   1,   1963  and  ^^^'  ^"^  Government  followed  a  policy 

58  stat  272,  increased  limitation  Ing  June  29,  1964 $315,000  O^  gradually  reducing  the  debt  through 

to    260,000  For  the  day  of  June  30.  1964-  309,  000  surpluses  in  most  of  the  years. 

^P/o^o '^*"'^'„  .  June  29,  1964:  Debt     reductions     created     economic 

59  stat  47.  increased  limitation  Public  Law  88-327  authorized  a  problems:  it  reduced  the  national  bank 

June26,-1946: ^"^"^  l?oT°o7'4l?^Tu7e' 3o' I'^Je;  "°*^  circulation  while  many  geographic 

60  stat  316,  decreased  limitation  through  June  30    1965  'for  a  ^'"^^^  ^^^^  complaining  of  the  scarcity 
to 275,000  total  Umltatlon  of       '             324  000  0^  "loney.  Proposals  to  reduce  the  Treas- 

Aug.  28,  1954:  June  24,  1965:  urj'  surplus  by  lowering  tariffs — the  prin- 

68  stat.  895,  effective  Aug.  28,  Public  Law  89-49  authorized  a  cipal  source  of  Federal  revenue — Induced 
Io«'     ^.°^     ending    June    30,  temporary  Increase  of  $43  bll-  protectionists   to   counter   with   demands 
1965,     temporarily     Increased  Hon  In  the  pubUc  debt  limit  for  higher  rates  and  to  rmhlici7P  thp  rnn 
limitation  by  $6  billion,  to—  281,000  from    July    1     1965    throueh  '"''"gner  raies  ana  lo  pUDlicize  the  con- 
June  30,  1955:  Ju^  30  1966  fo/a  total  Urn-  cept  of  permanent  protection  of  Ameri- 

69  stat.    241,    extended    tem-  itatlon  of.-._! 328  000  '^^^  mdustrj'.  By  1893  the  debt  was  down 

porarlly    Increased    limitation  June  24,  1966:                       -       ---        ,  ^  ^ggj   million.  It  has  never  been  that 

of    $6    billion    to    June    30,  Public  Law  89-472  authorized  a  lo^'  since,  the  depression  of  the   1890"s, 

1956  to  281,000  temporary  Increase  of  $45  bll-  which  resulted  in  reduced  Federal  Gov- 

-n   'c:l!^^\,o    ^              .,     .  Hon  in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  ernment  revenue  plus  the  demands  of 

1  ?.^'.   *«'nP°''^"y   'n-  from    July    1.    1966    through  the  War  with  Soain    increased  nnr  na 

creased  limitation  by  $3  bll-  June  30.  1967,  for  a  total  llm-  hJ^^oI   JJf  V    &pain,  increased  our  na- 

llon  for  period  beginning  July  Itatlon  of                                      330  000  ^'O^^l   debt  to  nearly   $1.5   billion.  This 

1.  1956,  and  ending  June  30.  " '  ^'^s  gradually  reduced  to  $1.2  billion  in 

1957  (effective   July   1.    1957.  .  '  Maximum  amount  authorized  to  be  out-  1915.  However,  ■«9ith  our  entrv  into  Worid 

Td-SSr  re^^^d^lS  7£^!atfonn°^a^^^^^^^^  to  be  Issued.  7,^' LlZTo^!:Sefrret\i^'e  S 

?r ^2r?^rtL^$27f  ^^iSfn^  2,8  ooo  Z      T       °"                                     "^^  °'  S2r9'bmi^Tfter VjrlTwar  L^Sr 

Feb  26  I958                             ^  -  "°-  °^  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  started  was  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

72  stat    27.  effective  Peb    26  2,"'  ^  *  Simple  measure  to  permit  the  Federal  Government,  especially  under  the 

1958,  and    ending   June   3o!  Trra^ury   the  authority   to  borrow  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

1959,  temporarily    Increased  sufficient  funds  necessary  to  meet  ex-  Mellon,  to  reduce  the  national  debt    In 
limitation  by  $5  billion  to...  280,000  pendltures  authorized  for  the  national  this  period,  income  tax   effective   rates 

^^ro  Q;ir?^«   .            ^  security,  defense,  and  other  purposes  of  were  reduced  four  times.  There  was  a  re- 

n?^t  iimUatonT'^8  wmon'  7^'^^.  ^^5   ^' ,^^  """^  ^"''^   ^"^  *  ^"'^^^^  ^^  ^^e  national  debt  each  year 

L  $2M  bmion    Which    S  ^^'t  ^^  well-entrenched  part  of  our  until  1930  when  it  reached  a  low  point  of 

the  temporary  increase  of  F^  ^5       ^^^^  system.  It  has  become  a  $16.2  biUlon.  However,  since  1930  there 

26.   1958,  made  total  lUnita-  raUylng  point  for  those  who  hope  to  re-  has   been   an   increase   in    the   Federal 

"on 288.000  ^^^^  *^®  growth  of  Government  ex-  debt  at  the  fiscal  yearend  for  every  year 

June  30,  1959:  pendltures  and  the  influence  of  the  Fed-  except  1947.  1948,  1951    1956   and  1957 

'^^nfnt'u^fJZ"^.^^"'  eral  Government  over  the  private  affairs  Our  present  debt  amo(mts  to  approxi- 

f^ooi^.^t         ^I  *^  ^""'"*  °^  ^^^  people.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  mately  $315  billion   the  greatest  Dorfon 

rn'S^dirna'^t^m^^ra^Tn-  virtually  the  law  of  the  land  that  ex-  of  whLh%esulted  f rorJ  th'e  flnancia?  bur" 

crease  of  $10  bim^7o?Srl^  ^^,Tf.^^^  national  devotion  to  the  Idea  den  of  World  War  H,  during  which  time 

July  1,  1959  through  June  30  ,  ^^""  *"P  ^  economical  management  we  spent  more  than  $211  billion  in  ex- 

1960,  for  a  total  Umltatlon  of.'  296. 000  °^  '"^  "^^^  affairs  of  the  Federal  Gov-  cess  of  what  we  took  in.  Naturally   our 
June  30,  1960:  emment.  Others  consider  it  wasteful  and  public  debt  limit  had  to  be  raised  "sub- 

74  stat.  290.  authorized  tempo-  at  the  very  least  insist  that  it  should  stantlally  during  this  period  It  went  up 
^rU^Tu^ ,°'  foV"t'r°  '°l  S^"f  ^""''^^  to  permit  the  most  ef-  from  $45  biUion  at  the  beginning  of  194? 
J^ilf  30  19^^!  foJ  a  toW°to  ""      *  management  of  the  public  debt,  to  $300  billion  by  April  1945. 

Itetlon  of „.           293  000  trends  in  national  debt  arguments  in  favor  of  a  public  debt  limtt 

June  30,  i9«i:                                     *  Government  spending  and  the  level  of  xr,  ,.j=,„  „f  tv,„  *„„*  ♦v,^*    •              w 

75  stat.  148.  authorized  tempo-  the  national  debfare  objects  of  the  debt  h«H  thrH.ht  H^ffln  nlVo  h  ^  ""^  ^^"^ 
rary  increase  of  $13  blUlon  f^r  limit  statute.  Let  US  tAe  a  brief  l<X)k  S^Ll  Ik.  holT.  Tk  ^"°" >?"^"!: 
period  July  1.  1961  through  at  the  historical  Dattem  of  the  US  1^  tonal  debt  has  mcreased  by  one  hundred 
June  30.  1962  for  a  total  ita-  eraJ  Gov^SmSit^eht  ^''^^^'  ^^  Question  naturally  arises: 
ItAtlon  of 298.000  Our  fIS  Government    .t.«rt^H   off  ^^"""^^  *'^  ^^^^  ^  P"^"^  ^^^^  "^^^^^  °^ 

Mar.  13.  1962 :  Jf^  „„«";,  ?°k?  ^T-jo     started  off  not?  Does  it  serve  a  useful  purpose ?  What 

76  stat.   23.   authorized   addi-  if  ^t  ^^I^  ,-2  ^Jp"? '^n®- '""^\''"  7.^^"  "e  some  of  the  arguments  Ui  favor  of 
tlonal  temporary  increaae  of  "  ^™s  formed  m  1789.  Primarily,  these  maintaining    a    statutory    public     debt 
$2    billion    for    the    period  were  unpaid  costs  of  waging  the  Revolu-  mito                     siaiutorj     puoiic    aeot 
Mar.  13, 1962  through  June  30.  tlonary  War.   Generally  this   debt  was  s„nnorti»r9  nf  n  nnhii^  H*>ht  nmif /.^r, 
1962  for  a  total  limitation  of.  300,000  reduced  on  a  very  gradual  basis  to  a  ♦  ^J^V^J^    ^  public  debt  limit  con- 

Juiy  1.  1962:                                       '  nnint  of  $«;•?  million  hv  1  rVo  Tnf»  wo^  ^f  ^"^  ^^^^  Federal  expenditures  have  be- 

76  stat.  124.  as  amended  by  77  ?J  o  ,2  !n l^'  w  i/.i.                      k  ^°"^e  ^°  ^^^^^  ^^  the  Government  so 

stat  50,  approved  totauim!  ,i^  h!^    a«      l^!  .    "^T.'"  i'l' P""^'  ^^P^^^   that  removing   the  debt  limit 

itations  as  follows:  "^  debt.  After  that  war  the  debt  was  would  open  the  door  to  wasteful  and 

Beginning  July   1,   1962  and  gradually  reduced  untU  it  reached  the  nonessential  expenditures   These  people 

ending  Mar.  31,  1963 308.000  low      point      of      $37,500      outstanding  feel  that  maintaining  a  statutory  debt 

e^ndrnB^MaJ'2R'i9M^  ""^  ,„.  ^  ^  ^^^^1  Actually,  the  entire  public  debt  limit  is  essential  if  we  hope  to  maintain 

B^^nSL  May  V  fa^-aild  "^t^  l''^^  °^'  ^''''^^^  ^°^  ^^°'^  securities  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

ending  June  30.  '1963            307  000  '^     ^^^^  "°*  presented  for  payment,  ment. 

July  1.  1963:                               "        '  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  several  mil-  Some   claim   that   Congress   has   lost 

77  stat.  50,  approved  a  total  llm-  lion  in  the  Treasury — much  more  than  much  of  its  legal  control  over  various 
19*^9°",^'"  ^^l  ^'"*°**  °^  "^"^^  ^'  '^°^'^  ^*^^  ^^^  needed  to  pay  off  all  types  of  Federal  spending,  and  that  an- 
jtM.  tnrougn  Aug.  31.  1963.  indebtedness.    However,    the    financial  nual  control  over  expenditures  is  prac- 

Sept.  1.  1963'                                    09.000  panic  of  1837  led  to  an  increase  in  the  tically  impossible  Appropriations  carried 

77  stat.  131.  approved  a  total  public  debt  to  more  than  $10  million  by  over  from  1  year  to  another  give  the  ex- 

iimitation  for  the  period  of  1838.  Thereafter,  the  debt  increased  to  ecutlve  department  a  wide  latitude  in  ex- 

sept.  1.  1963  through  Nov.  30,  a  level  of  $65  mUlion  by  the  beginning  pendltures.  Under  the  present  legislative 

1903,   of 309.000  of  the  ClvU  War.  The  demands  of  the  procedure  on  appropriation  blUs  Congress 
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exercises  relatively  little  control  over  an- 
nual expenditures.  It  acts  only  on  new 
appropriations,  a  large  part  of  which  are 
for  expenditures  in  future  years.  It  can- 
not control  expenditures  from  the  bal- 
ances remaining  in  prior  years'  appro- 
priations. Using  fiscal  year  1963  as  an  ex- 
ample, our  Oovernment  started  the  year 
with  unexpended  balances  from  prior 
years  appropriations  of  nearly  $80  bil- 
lion During  the  year  new  obligaUonal 
authority  was  granted  amounting  to 
more  than  $102  billion.  This  brought  a 
total  of  funds  or  authority  available  for 
expenditures  of  approximately  $182  bil- 
lion. However,  expenditures  amounted  to 
$92  billion  Thus,  nearly  $90  billion  m  un- 
expended balances  was  left  to  be  carried 
over  to  future  years.  The  supporters  of 
the  public  debt  limit  contend  that  it  re- 
stricts the  administration  to  expenditures 
comparable  in  amount  to  those  proposed 
in  the  budget  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress  whereas  appropriation  acts  do 
not  efTerttvely  Impose  such  restrictions  on 
the  totarof  expenditures. 

Another  method  by  which  congres- 
sional control  has  been  weakened  is  the 
procedure  of  giving  Federal  agencies  the 
authority  to  spend  what  are  called  public 
debt  receipts  This  has  been  commonly 
referred  to  sis  backdoor  financing  Un- 
der this  arrangement  an  agency  or  pro- 
gram IS  authorized  to  finance  itself  by 
borrowing,  sometimes  from  the  public 
but  more  commonly  from  the  Treasury' 
Thereby  money  can  be  obtamed  from  the 
Treasury  without  reference  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  cannot  develop  a 
balanced  program  of  spending  authority 

It  is  also  contended  that  due  to  the 
sue  and  complexity  of  the  Federal  budget 
Congress  does  not  consider  the  budget 
as  a  whole  Once  the  President  s  budget  is 
submitted  m  January  of  each  year,  it  is 
broken  down  into  many  appropriation 
requests  and  these  individual  bills  are 
then  considered  separately  over  a  period 
of  many  months  by  the  different  sub- 
committees of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propntion.s  Committees,  before  con- 
sideration by  the  respective  Houses  Un- 
der this  procedure  there  Is  no  opportunity 
in  Congress  to  consider  all  appropria- 
tion bills  combined  m  terms  of  aimual 
expenditures  as  opposed  to  the  esumated 
revenues  for  the  period  Yet  such  an 
overall  view  wa.s  the  intent  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  requiring  the 
Chief  Executive  to  submit  an  annual 
budKet 

The  .supporters  of  a  public  debt  limit 
see  as  a  ba.sic  problem  the  need  for  con- 
trolling Federal  expenditure  if  we  are  to 
net  relief  from  the  high  taxes  of  today 
and  additionally  if  we  are  «oinK  to  make 
any  rf-duction  in  our  national  debt  Th»' 
interest  cha.'-K'»s  on  the  national  debt  for 
fiscal  yrar  1964  amounted  to  $10,673,- 
000.000  This  was  more  than  total  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  in  any 
given  year  prior  to  1941.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  World  War  I  fiscal  years  1918  and 
1919  It  exceeded  total  Federal  Govern- 
ment receipts  for  a;iy  year  In  our  history* 
prior  to  1942 

In  addition  to  using  the  public  debt 
limit  as  a  means  of  trying  to  force  the 


executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
find  places  to  cut  out  some  spending  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  the  debt  limit  is  consid- 
ered to  focus  public  attention  on  Gov- 
ernment finances  It  is  thought  of  by 
some  as  a  stoplight  against  further 
spending  which  Is  eflectlve  both  with 
oCQceholders  and  with  the  public.  This 
idea  was  expressed  by  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  George  M.  Humphrey, 
m  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  85th  Congress,  first 
session  Mr  Humphrey  said: 

I  have  fought  to  hold  tu  the  present  debt 
celllAg  t>ecau8c  I  think  the  restraint  uf  the 
present  debt  oeUlng  gives  to  the  Executive, 
to  the  Congress,  to  ever>'one  concerned,  la  a 
wholesome  thing  to  have  and  I  think  It  Is 
like  breaking  through  a  sound  barrier  There 
U  an  explosion  when  you  go  through  It  and 
there  ought  to  be  one  It  has  weight  with 
public  sentiment  and  I  think  as  a  deterrent 
to  spending  over  and  above  that  amount  so 
I  am  in  favor  of  It 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  J.  1964.  made  the  point  that 
debate  on  the  public  debt  limit  focuses 
the  publics  attention  on  the  Govern- 
ments financial  conditions.  It  said: 
Baixuo.vs 

rii<.iugh  Congress  long  has  i^een  carefully 
allowing  the  Administration  t<:)  overspend  Its 
income,  the  law  makerv  have  usually  fought 
tooth-and-nall  over  increases  in  the  debt 
:tmlt.  That  s  a  bit  like  forbidding  a  balloon 
Ui  expand  while  you  go  on  blowing  It  up 

Nonetheless,  we  And  it  a  little  disheart- 
ening that  no  real  opposition  arose  when 
Uie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted 
itie  other  day  to  ;ift  the  Pederal  debt  cell- 
ing yvt  aatfther  (0  billion  higher  An  Increase 
>)f  that  "Wze  Is  needed,  the  Treasury  says  in 
!^^  tradltlunal  .irgument.  to  permit  "flexi- 
bility" in  Its  financing  .And  the  committee 
gave  in.  apparently  too  tired  of  the  subject 
to  do  ulherwlse 

.\t  least  the  erstwhile  carping  In  Congress 
ca;:ed  public  attention  to  loose  flscaj  living 
It  -e.'ved  as  >i  reminder  that  the  most  flexible 
b,i;;()<)n8  develop  weaknesses  as  they  expand 
iiid.  In  fact    have  even  been  known  to  break. 

The  supporters  of  tlie  public  debt  limit 
consider  it  to  be  a  deterrent  to  Increased 
Federal  .spending  They  argue  that  the 
national  debt  is  already'  daiiRerously 
high  and  that  any  further  increases  will 
be  harmful  to  the  U  S  Government  and 
to  the  American  people  It  Is  considered 
costly  to  the  .\menc-an  people  for,  at  the 
present  rau-.  the  interest  charges  on  the 
national  debt  in  10  years  would  amount 
to  well  over  $100  billion  The  Interest 
charge  on  the  national  debt  Is  the  .sec- 
ond larKcst  ;tem  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures  It  represents  nearly 
IL'  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  P'ederal  Government  It  Ls  surpas.sed 
only  by  defense  c.xjx-nditures  Many 
p<x)ple  contend  that  deficit  financing 
by  tin-  Federal  (lovernment  is  one  of  the 
ureat  factors  supporting  inflationary 
conditions  and  therefore  that  it  has 
been  the  chief  factor  m  reducing  the 
value  of  the  Amencan  currency  -mce 
tiie  1930'.s  Fmm  1939  to  present  the  pur- 
cha.-.ing  power  of  tiie  dollar,  based  on 
the  consumer  pnce  index  ha.s  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  44  cents,  that  i.s 
a  1964  dollar  will  purchase  about  the 
same  as  44  cents  in  1939  These  people 
ijoint  out  that  puoilc  debt  is  not  like  pri- 


vate debt.  If  private  debt  is  not  [>aid  it 
can  b«  ended  by  liquidation.  But  if  the 
public  debt  is  not  paid  with  taxes,  liqui- 
dation takes  the  form  of  disastrous  in- 
flation or  national  repudiation.  Either 
would  be  destructive  of  our  form  of 
government. 

Even  the  stanchest  supporters  of  a 
rigid  public  debt  limit  probably  would 
not  insist  that  the  public  debt  celling 
should  never  be  raised.  In  wartime  or 
other  periods  of  national  emergency 
most,  if  not  all,  would  agree  that  the 
Government  may  be  forced  to  borrow  to 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  They 
argue  that  such  emergencies  are  rare, 
that  all  efforts  to  label  each  new  spend- 
ing program  as  such  an  emergency 
should  be  strenuously  resisted,  that  we 
should  so  manage  our  national  finances 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  true  emer- 
gencies that  may  arise. 

In  conclusion,  the  argument  for  a 
rigid  public  debt  limit  center  on  the 
theor>'  that  taxation  is  the  focal  point 
of  fiscal  discipline.  These  supporters  of 
a  tight  public  debt  limit  contend  that 
financed  through  borrowing,  the  burden 
is  shifted  to  the  future  and  therefore 
the  fact  is  not  Impressed  on  the  public 
that  government  services  can  be  pro- 
vided only  at  a  cost. 

The  argument  continues  that  the  pub- 
lic must  decide  whether  It  wants  more 
Government  services  or  not.  If  more 
ser\ices  are  desired,  then  the  public  must 
be  willing  to  pay  for  them  through  in- 
creased taxation.  Without  this  discipline. 
Congress  and  the  administration  may  be 
tempted  and  Influenced  to  undertake 
programs  for  which  the  public  is  not  will- 
ing to  pay.  Therefore.  If  a  rigid  public 
debt  ceiling  were  maintained,  it  would 
force  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  public  more  fully  to  evaluate  all 
governmental  programs.  They  would 
have  to  face  the  question :  Is  the  program 
desirable  in  view  of  the  increased  taxes 
neccssarj'  to  finance  It? 

SOMt   ARCrMENTS  AGAINST   A    PI'BLIC   DEBT   LIMrT 

Many  persons  contend  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  serves  little  or  no  useful 
purpose  Tliese  critics  contend  that  it 
does  not  eflectively  control  expenditures, 
and  that  it  hampers  the  Treasury  man- 
agement of  the  debt  by  forcing  uneco- 
nomical financing  procedures  to  be 
adopted  when  the  public  debt  ceiling  Is 
pressing  hard  on  the  debt.  Individuals 
opposed  to  the  public  debt  limit  point  out 
that  when  the  public  debt  limit  statute 
was  originated  in  1917  we  had  a  public 
debt  of  approximately  $3  blUion  and 
established  a  public  debt  limit  of  $11 
billion.  Now.  almost  47  years  later,  we 
have  a  public  debt  of  over  $315  billion 
and  a  public  debt  limit  of  $324  billion 
The  conclusion  is  apparent  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  does  not  hold  down  the 
public  debt.  TTie  argument  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  holds  dowTi  the  public  debt 
has  been  characterized  as  follows — "try- 
ing to  stop  the  debt  rise  by  holding  down 
the  legal  telling  .seems  about  like  trying 
to  stop  an  elevator  by  grabbing  the  indi- 
cator arrow." 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  a  rimd  pub- 
lic debt  limit  contend  either  that  there 
.should  be  no  debt  limit  at  all,  or,  that  the 
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debt  limit  should  at  least  be  high 
enough  to  permit  the  Treasury  adequate 
working  room  for  the  most  effective  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt. 

The  national  debt  Includes  a  variety 
of  evidences  of  debts,  each  maturing  at 
a  certain  time.  The  Treasury  is  con- 
stantly refinancing  the  debt.  The  Treas- 
ury offers  new  securities  for  old  ones 
as  they  come  due  or  in  advance  of  their 
maturity. 

At  present  the  Treasury  automatically 
ofTers  $2  billion  or  more  of  3-  to  6-month8 
bills  each  week,  about  $2!4  billion  of  1- 
year  bills  once  per  quarter  year,  and  in 
6  months  of  1964,  sold  $1  billion  of  notes 
for  cash  and  exchanged  $30.4  billion 
of  notes  and  marketable  bonds.  In  addi- 
tion, savings  bonds  Increased  by  $400 
million,  and  nonmarketables  special  is- 
sues to  Government  trust  fund,  and  so 
forth,  increased  by  $3  billion. 

When  the  debt  is  very  near  to  the  debt 
limit  the  refinancing  and  new  flnancing 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  Government  debt 
IS  a  very  delicate  and  not  Infrequently  a 
costly  affair.  The  terms  on  the  new  secu- 
rities must  be  so  attractive  as  to  make 
their  sale  a  certainty.  The  Treasury  can- 
not take  chances  on  saving  interest 
costs — It  has  to  offer  top  prices.  A  tight 
debt  limit  does  not  permit  the  Treasury 
the  leeway  to  await  the  most  opportune 
moment  in  the  finance  market  to  sell 
Government  securities. 

Critics  of  a  tight  debt  limit  point  out 
that  the  Congress  passes  on  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Also.  Congress  establishes 
the  tax  rates  and  votes  all  laws  affecting 
Federal  revenues. 

Under  the  established  allocation  of 
congressional  committee  jurisdictions, 
the  committees  which  report  tax  laws 
for  approval  of  the  whole  Congress  also 
report  debt  limit  legislation.  The  tax 
committee  can  in  effect  veto  temporarily 
the  work  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

The  debt  limit  acts  less  as  a  restraint 
on  the  growth  of  spending  over  the  years 
than  as  an  interference  with  spending 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  The  debt 
fluctuates  considerably  during  a  year, 
even  when  it  does  not  increase  from  year- 
end  to  yearend,  because  tax  receipts  are 
large  in  some  months  and  small  in  others, 
resulting  in  seasonal  deficits  and  sur- 
pluses. A  tight  debt  limit  thus  forces  the 
Government  to  adjust  Its  spending  not  to 
the  needs  of  authorized  and  funded  pro- 
grams, but  to  the  accidents  of  the  pattern 
of  tax  receipts.  Changes  in  economic 
activity,  producing  unexpectedly  large  or 
unexpectedly  small  Federal  revenues, 
intensify  the  problems  of  managing 
finances  under  a  tight  debt  limit. 

The  opponents  to  a  public  debt  limit 
.■stress  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  spends  what  is  authorized 
by  Congress  just  as  it  collects  what  is  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  Therefore,  budget- 
ary deficits  or  surpluses  result  from  con- 
presslonal  action  as  modified  by  economic 
developments  or  by  executive  withhold- 
ing of  appropriated  funds.  Then,  these 
opponents  ask,  what  purposeful  effect 
can  debt  limit  legislation  have  on  the 
control  of  expenditures  and  the  level  of 
the  national  debt? 


It  has  been  charged  by  some  that  the 
debt  limit  works  against  the  purpose  of 
controlling  expenditures  by  permitting 
Congressmen  to  register  their  economy- 
mindedness  through  voting  for  a  limit 
on  the  public  debt  and  then  voting  for 
various  spending  proposals.  The  New 
York  Times  in  an  editorial  on  May  12, 
1963,  said: 

There  is  no  need  for  a  celling  on  the  public 
debt  It  Congress  practiced  wliat  It  preaches. 
Without  such  a  celling  the  Treasury  could 
do  a  more  effective  and  cheaper  job  of  debt 
management.  But  In  continuing  to  throw  up 
a  smoke  screen  Congressional  economizers 
are  Indulging  In  hypocrisy.  They  are  Increas- 
ing the  costs  of  government  while  diverting 
attention  from  their  own  failures  to  reduce 
spending. 

Those  who  oppose  a  strict  debt  limit 
contend  that  if  Congress  passes  on  and 
authorizes  the  amount  of  expenditures 
through  appropriations  and  also  author- 
izes the  taxes  and  revenues  to  be  col- 
lected, the  debt  limit  serves  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  control  of  expenditures 
and  the  level  of  the  national  debt.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  question:  "How 
many  times  does  Congress  have  to  pass 
on  the  same  thing?" 

The  position  of  those  who  oppose  a 
strict  public  debt  limit  is  that  efforts  of 
Congress  in  limiting  expenditures  must 
be  primarily  through  the  appropriation 
process.  In  this  respect,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  had  this 
to  say  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  raising 
the  public  debt  limit: 

No  one  is  more  dedicated  to  responsible 
finance  and  strict  expenditure  control  than  I 
am.  But  effective  control  of  federal  spending 
cannot  be  achieved  by  restriction  at  the  tag- 
end  of  the  appropriations  process  when  the 
bills  come  due  and  must  be  paid  if  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  proper  place  to  control  expenditures 
is  in  the  appropriations  process  and  in  the 
Federal  agencies  which  spend  the  money. 

A  strict  debt  limit  neither  restricts  the 
total  of  Pederal  expenditures  other  than 
through  changing  their  timing  within  a 
year  or  causing  a  shift  from  one  to 
another  fiscal  year;  nor  diminishes  the 
economic  impact  of  Federal  spending. 
When  the  limit  is  tight,  it  is  adjusted  by 
legislation  only  after  the  stimulus  of 
Government  orders  has  sustained  or  ex- 
panded the  productive  activities  of  man- 
ufactures, trade,  trafHc.  et  cetera,  and 
after  it  has  been  found  that  tax  collec- 
tions will  not  be  sufHcient.  in  the  period 
when  the  bills  come  due,  to  meet  the 
required  expenditures.  At  that  time,  bor- 
rowing could  be  deflationary  as  taxes 
would  have  been.  Federal  borrowing  to 
meet  the  obhgations — the  debts — of  the 
Government  to  employees,  suppliers,  and 
holders  of  maturing  securities,  only  off- 
sets the  economic  stimulus — the  poten- 
tially inflationary  pressure — of  the  hir- 
ing, the  contracts  for  goods,  et  cetera,  by 
withdrawing  enough  from  the  money 
market  to  meet  the  deflciency  in  tax 
receipts. 

If  the  Government  is  indebted  for  serv- 
ices rendered  and  commodities  supplied, 
and  such  indebtedness  exceeds  currently 
available  tax  receipts,  then  there  are  but 
two  alternatives  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment: First,  remain  in  debt  to  the  sup- 


pliers, et  cetera;  or  second,  pay  those 
debts  with  money  borrowed  from  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  who  are  seeking 
to  lend  their  money.  A  tight  debt  limit 
leads  either  to  paying  bills  by  borrow- 
ing through  means  that  are  not  covered 
in  the  definitions  of  the  debt  that  is  sub- 
ject to  statutory  limitation,  or  it  will 
require  making  the  Government  sup- 
pliers, et  cetera,  act  as  its  creditors  after 
they  have  used  their  money  in  perform- 
ing the  productive  functions  which  they 
contracted  to  undertake.  The  latter  event 
imposes  localized  financial  burdens  that 
are  Injurious  to  productive  enterprises; 
borrowing  in  the  money  market,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  secured  funds 
from  persons  or  institutions  that  offered 
them  for  Government  use. 

Critics  of  the  public  debt  limit  claim 
that  a  restrictive  or  imrealistically  low 
debt  ceiling  leads  to  budgetary  subter- 
fuge. It  is  pointed  out  in  this  argument 
that  in  late  1953  and  early  1954  in  order 
to  preclude  exceeding  the  debt  limit,  the 
Federal  Government  borrowed  fimds 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. These  funds  were  not  subject  to 
the  statutory  debt  limit  and  therefore 
were  not  covered  by  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  They  were  obtained  legally 
when  needed;  but  they  were  costly.  The 
fimds  borrowed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  necessitated  paying 
a  higher  interest  rate  than  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  to  pay  through  is- 
suance of  regular  Treasury  securities.  A 
study  published  in  1959  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  shows  that  the  extra 
cost  In  this  case  ran  to  an  estimated 
$10  million.  Again,  in  October  1957  and 
early  1958  when  the  debt  limit  was  too 
restrictive,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  sold  some  of  its  notes 
to  provide  money  for  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment.  The  effective  interest  paid  on 
these  notes  was  4.87  percent  compared 
to  normal  Treasury  financing  at  that 
time  of  3.91  percent.  The  additional  in- 
terest cost  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
these  notes  in  October  1957  and  January 
1958  added  an  estimated  $8.5  million 
extra  interest  charge  to  expenditures.  In 
these  two  instances  the  unnecessary  in- 
terest cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  more  than  S18.5  million 
v^'hlch.  of  necessity,  had  to  be  added  to 
the  national  debt  when  the  debt  ceiling 
was  raised  and  these  securities  re- 
financed. On  this  additional  debt  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  interest  every  year. 
Thus,  the  critics  of  the  public  debt  limit 
contend  this  is  the  type  of  false  econ- 
omies that  cannot  be  afforded  if  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  national  goal. 

Another  charge  of  the  critics  of  a  tight 
public  debt  limit  is  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing can  play  havoc  with  carefully 
planned  Government  progrems.  They 
cite,  for  example,  the  curtailment  of  the 
defense  program  in  the  summer  of  1957 
when  the  administration  decided  to  hold 
the  public  debt  limit  down.  Therefore. 
it  was  the  debt  limit  and  not  a  change 
in  defense  strategy  that  brought  about 
the  arms  "cutback  and  stretchout"  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  Russians  launched 
their  first  sputnik. 

An  article  in  the  Economist  of  October 
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19,  1957.  entitled     Up  AKainst  the  Debt 
Celling,"  stated: 

A  unique  fiscal  UmltaUon  sne«red  at  bv 
eoonomuts  and  deplored  by  genemlj,  l«  Im- 
poelng  a  form  af  unliater»l  dlattrrnaxnent  up- 
on U>e  United  States  Unbelievable  as  it  may 
s«em,  the  single  meet  Important  reason  tuT 
the  recent  cutbaclu  in  defense  sfjendlng-- 
which  Incldently  reduced  outlays  on  research 
Just  a»  -.he  S<ivlet  latelUte  be(;an  to  whirl 
overhead-  U  the  legaj  celling  above  which 
the  national  debt  may  nut  rl»e  The  device 
appears  to  be  peculiar  -.o  the  United  States: 
miTef'ver   '.t  actually  has  meaning 

The  critics  of  the  tight  debt  limit  point 
to  the  reduced  defense  force  in  the  1957- 
58  period  when  the  Army  was  reduced 
from  900.000  to  870.000  and  the  Marine 
Corps  from  190.000  to  175.000.  even 
though  Congress  had  specifically  ap- 
proved appropriations  to  maintain  the 
mihtary  strength  at  the  higher  figures 
This  reduction  in  force  was  necessary  bo- 
cause  the  debt  ceiling  would  not  allow 
ipendmg  the  nroney  the  Congress  had  ap- 
^ropcUUed  to  maintain  the  armed 
strength  of  the  United  States  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Assistant  Secretarv'  of 
Defense.  W  J  McNeill,  testified  to  Uie 
effect  that  plans  had  to  be  spread  out  so 
that  the  debt  could  remam  within  the 
limit.  He  stated  that  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated sufficient  fimds.  but  if  they 
had  been  used  quickly  :t  would  have 
forced  Government  over  the  debt  limit 

There  are  many  who  charge  that  the 
Governments  action  at  this  time  not 
only  reduced  the  military-  strength  of 
the  United  States  but  also  contributed  to 
economic  recession  Mr  Alfred  C  Neal. 
President  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  on  Apnl  24.  1959. 
in  an  address  to  the  Business  Econo- 
mists Conference.  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  University  of  Chicago,  stated: 

rhe  -itatutory  limit  jn  the  size  of  the 
Pederal  debt  is  peculiarly  unsulted  to  the 
performance  of  a  5tibllUlng  role  bv  the 
Federal  Government  To  jvold  violating  the 
debt  celling  in  a  recession  It  would  be  neces- 
■^arv  to  reduce  expenditures  or  rnlse  taxes 
Either  step  would  tend  to  reduce  Income  and 
employment  and  to  mtike  the  deficit  Irtrger 
rather  than  smaller 

On  June  28.  1958.  Business  Week 
stated  in  an  editorial 

In  the  next  few  weeks  before  Congress  ad- 
journs the  aUmlnlstrHtlon  will  have  to  make 
Ita  recommendations  for  raising  the  debt 
celling  .\s  a  matter  of  common  sense  It 
should  ask  for  enough  leeway  to  make  sure 
that  '.he  celling  will  not  act  as  a  ruinous 
and  arbitrary  determlnent  of  Oovernment 
policies  as  It  sometimes  has  In  the  p>afit 

In  the  second  half  uf  1957  the  debt  celling 
forced  the  administration  to  cut  back  pro- 
grams needed  for  long-term  national  security 
And  the  resultant  slash  in  defense  expendi- 
tures was  m  Important  contributing  cause 
of  the  recession. 

Critics  of  the  tight  public  debt  limit 
point  to  the  recession  period  of  1957- 
1958.  when  a  tight  debt  limit  was  pressing 
hard  on  the  debt,  where  Government  ex- 
penditures were  curtailed,  where  pay- 
ments to  some  contractors  were  delayed, 
and  military  forces  were  reduced  as 
forcing  unwise  governmental  actions 
merely  to  stay  within  the  public  debt 
limit.  They  further  contend  that  these 


actions  contributed  .substantially  to  the 
largest  budgetarv-  deficit  for  any  year  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  our  country, 
$12  4  billion  for  h.scal  year  1959.  Further- 
more these  critics  contend  that  these 
artificial  efforts  to  economize  create 
more  waste  and  inefficiency  and  thus  are 
more  easily  m  the  end  They  claim  that 
these  economies  usually  result  in  crash 
programs  in  an  effort  to  try  to  catch  up 
and  that  these  crash  programs  generally 
encompass  more  waste  than  a  stable. 
well-planned,  long-range  program. 

Another  criticism  of  a  tight,  or  overly 
restrictive  debt  limit  is  that  It  would 
force  the  Treasury-  to  reduce  its  cash  bal- 
ance tu  such  a  low  figure,  in  order  to  re- 
main within  the  debt  limit,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  accounts  in 
most  of  the  more  than  11.000  commercial 
banks  where  the  Treasury  now  operates 
deiK)Slt  accounts  Tins  withdrawal  of  U  S. 
Onvernrnent  accounts  In  most  of  these 
CiUiimerclttl  banks  .scattered  throughout 
the  countn,'  could  be  expected  to  have  a 
.serious  impact'  on  credit  and  m  turn 
would  effect  busine.ss  activity  through- 
out the  Nation 

Another  rriticlsm  of  a  tight  debt  limit 
IS  that  ;t  would  force  the  Treasury  prob- 
ably to  reduce  .substantially  the  amount 
of  weekly  bills  that  are  rolled-over  that 
come  up  for  refunding  This  reduction 
and  refinancing  of  short-term  Treasury 
securities  would  in  turn  affect  the  .short- 
term  rate  Tills  would  result  in  substan- 
tial .^hort-ferm  investment  funds  flowint; 
abroad  where  higher  Interest  rates  would 
be  available  Tins  would  greatly  add  to 
and  substantially  aggravate  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  In  turn  would 
increase  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 
The  critics  if  a  tight  public  debt  limit 
argue  that  it  does  not  limit  Government 
spending,  at  most,  it  only  delays  the  ex- 
penditures iind  the  net  result  would  prob- 
ably be  increased  spending.  Tliey  con- 
tend that  the  time  to  determine  whether 
or  not  money  should  be  .spent,  whether 
or  not  a  program  is  desirable,  is  at  the 
time  that  It  is  considered  and  the  time 
that  the  money  is  appropriated  for  it. 
They  Insist  that  the  time  to  fully  evalu- 
ate any  program  is  when  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  program  and  at  the  time 
funds  are  appropriated  for  it  and  not 
when  the  bills  become  due. 

In  conclusion,  the  opponents  of  a  pub- 
lic debt  limit  argue  that  long-range  pro- 
k'rams  decided  upon  by  the  Government 
sliould  not  be  .subject  to  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  will  force  an 
adjustment  in  the  public  debt  limit  The 
public  debt  limit  does  not  in  any  way 
control  the  imbalance  between  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Therefore,  it  cannot  control  the 
debt  level  The  debt  is  increased  when- 
ever expenditures  exceed  revenues  and  it 
can  be  reduced  only  when  revenues  are 
more  than  expenses  Thus,  if  Federal 
spending  and  the  level  of  the  national 
debt  IS  to  be  properly  controlled,  it  will 
come  through  full  examination  and 
evaluation  of  all  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations requested.  The  determina- 
tion .should  be  made  then  on  whether  or 
not  a  proposed  program  will  benefit  the 
country  more  than  the  costs  It  requires 


Tlierefore,  these  critics  contend  that 
there  should  be  no  public  debt  limit  or  at 
the  least  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
high  to  avoid  forcing  unwise  and  uneco- 
nomical decisions  in  the  administration 
of  our  governmental  affairs. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Even  with  the  new  au- 
thority provided  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  an  authority  which  pro- 
vides a  permanent  borrowing  authority 
of  $365  billion  and  a  $12  billion  tem- 
porary authority  which  expires  a  year 
from  June  30.  this  administration  and 
this  Congress  cannot  go  their  merry 
way  as  far  as  spending  plans  are  con- 
cerned There  must  be  a  retrenchment 
by  the  executive  department  There 
must  be  retrenchment  exercised  here  in 
the  Congress,  because  this  is  an  extreme- 
ly tight  limitation  that  we  put  on  their 
borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  need  only  look  at 
page  4  of  the  committee  report  to  see 
the  levels  of  potential  borrowing  and 
what  the  debt  will  be  in  the  months 
ahead  You  will  see  that  not  only  do  we 
have  to  provide  more  borrowing  au- 
thority than  presently  exists,  but  we  have 
to  provide  the  authority  granted  by  the 
l)ill  reported  out  by  the  committee. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  bill  does 
provide  for  some  contingencies,  but  the 
situations  that  are  called  contingencies 
I  am  afraid  have  already  occurred  We 
had  one  yesterday  which  will  remain 
unless  the  Congress  reverses  the  action 
of  one  of  our  committees.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  turned  down  the  provision  in 
the  budget  which  would  have  placed 
limitations  and  restraints  on  our  ('x- 
penditures  in  the  field  of  education  in 
impacted  areas  That  is  one  of  the  con- 
tingencies included  in  the  borrowing 
level,  that  the  reductions  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion would  be  carried  through  and  thus 
reduce  to  some  degree  the  demands  on 
the  expenditure  side  of  our  budget. 

But  if  I  read  the  newspaper  correct- 
ly only  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  turned  down 
that  restraint.  So  some  of  the  contin- 
gencies may  have  already  occurred 

In  this  legislation  we  provide  $3  bil- 
lion for  contingencies. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  last  time  we  had  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress,  we  had  some  very 
.serious  situations  existing  in  the  country 
that  could  not  be  judged  completely 
by  the  administration,  but  we  allowed 
them  $12  billion  in  contingencies. 
Frankly.  I  thought  that  was  too  much 
This  year  we  are  allowing  $3  billion. 
Yet  some  of  the  very  same  factors  that 
existed  then  exist  today. 

Let  me  point  this  up:  We  have  used, 
as  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  very  often 
in  the  committee  the  idea  of  $3  billion  of 
coi.tingencies.  But  when  we  had  an  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  $100  billion,  that 
provided  for  a  margin  of  error  of  about 
3  percent  plus  or  minus. 

With  an  administrative  budget  of  ap- 
proximately* $  1 50  bUlion.  that  $3  billion 
contingency  is  providing  for  a  margin  of 
only  2  percent.  So  it  Is  tighter  today  than 
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it  has  ever  been  as  far  as  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  In  imposing  a  restraint 
^on  the  operations  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  So 
I  cannot  quarrel  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
today  with  the  latitude  that  is  given. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Chairman,  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues do  likewise. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get 
a  vote  on  anything  pertaining  to  pay  in- 
creases, which,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
approximately  $25  million  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  judiciary  alone.  It  is  triggering 
much  higher  increase  demands  in  other 
areas  of  the  Government  and  in  private 
employment  throughout  the  country,  and 
therefore  contributing  to  inflation.  Will 
it  be  possible  here  today  to  get  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  bill,  so  we  may  know  who  is 
doing  what  to  who  and  why? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

xMr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  join 
my  friend  from  Iowa  in  asking  for  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  GROSJ^v  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  we 
will  today  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  record  on  this  issue.  We  never 
have  had  a  chance  on  the  other  issue. 

Mf.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
iient'eman  will  yield  further,  before  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  concludes  his 
remarks.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  he, 
too.  would  point  out  why,  with  a  budget 
surplus  as  indicated  in  the  budget  both 
for  1969  and  1970  fiscal  years,  it  is  neces- 
s.iry  to  have  a  debt  ceiling  increase. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  glad  to  reiterate. 
Frankly.  I  was  willing  to  let  the  record 
.-tand  on  the  discussion  of  my  chairman 
of  the  need  for  this  bill  and  his  support 
of  it,  because  I  think  he  did  a  masterful 
job.  I  do  not  feel  I  have  added  anything 
to  this  debate  that  he  4id  not  already 
cover. 

There  is  a  situation,  however,  where  I 
think  the  country  has  been  misled  as  to 
v.hat  our  situation  is  in  terms  of  our 
:ieed  to  borrow  money  rather  than  to  pay 
our  bills  through  current  income.  That 
comes  from  the  adoption  last  year  of 
what  v.e  called  the  unified  budget,  which 
includes  additions  to  the  trust  funds  as 
an  offset  to  the  day-to-day  obligations 
of  the  Government.  Thus,  so  far  as  a 
unified  budget  is  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  entity,  including  the  trust 
funds,  is  operating  at  a  surplus. 

According  to  the  projections,  the  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be 
52.391.000,000.  But  we  should  look  at  the 
operations  of  the  Government  outside  the 
trust  funds,  then  we  find  the  budget 
.^hows  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1969  of 
S6.962.000.000. 

The  funds  that  are  in  those  trust  ac- 
counts are  committed  funds.  The  social 


security  trust  fund,  for  instance,  provides 
a  major  amount  of  this  surplus,  and 
those  funds  are  dedicated  to  the  benefits 
of  our  older  people,  which  will  be  growing 
in  future  years.  Unless  we  accumulate 
that  surplus  today,  we  will  have  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  older  people. 
So  that  is  not  free  money. 

In  fiscal  1970,  excluding  the  trust 
funds,  there  is  a  deficit  of  $6,848  billion. 
These  are  the  things  that  cause  this 
borrowing.  There  is  not  a  surplus  as  far 
as  our  borrowing  needs  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  that  roimded  out  for 
1969  is  a  deficit  of  about  $7  bilhon,  and 
that  is  the  exact  amount  contained  in 
this  bill  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  debt 
increase.  We  have  done  that  historically 
in  the  past;  have  we  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  have. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  ranking 
minority  member  and  those  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  this  issue.  I 
hope  in  the  future  we  can  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  concept  that  President 
Nixon  sent  up  in  his  message  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  just  said,  because 
I  think  the  public  is  confused  about  what 
is  in  the  debt  ceiling.  I  would  like  to  see 
our  committee  and  the  Congress  fully 
consider  the  concept,  perhaps,  of  a  two- 
tier  system  so  that  we  could  separate 
out  the  debt  owed  to  the  public.  As  I  try 
to  explain  this  to  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict it  is  very  confusing  when  we  have 
the  trust  funds  considered  in. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  position  and 
his  comments.  I  will  vote  with  him  on  it 
and  only  hope  that  he  and  our  distin- 
guished cliairman  could  in  the  future 
perhaps  come  up  with  some  two-tier  sys- 
tem that  would  make  this  more  compre- 
hensible to  the  public. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
today  confusion.  Part  of  it  is  as  a  result 
of  the  shift  in  our  regular  budgetary 
process  to  the  unified  budget  from  the 
administrative  budget.  Also,  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  where  we  borrow,  how 
much  we  borrow,  and  from  whom  we 
borrow  there  is  confusion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson  I . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  both  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Mills),  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
the  well  'Mr.  Byrnes >  for  the  statements 
that  they  have  made. 

I  shall  support  H.R.  8508. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  the  discussion  which 
just  preceded  the  present  one  on  the 
two-tier  system,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  difference  between  the 
position  that  was  taken  in  1967  of  in- 
cluding participation  certificates  in  and 


the  concept  of  the  two-tier  suggestion  of 
excluding  trust  funds.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  them?  There  was  a  great 
effort  to  put  participation  certificates  in. 
Now  it  is  argued  that  we  ought  to  take 
out  the  trust  funds.  I  cannot  reconcile 
those. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  get  too 
far  into  this,  because  we  may  add  more 
confusion  to  the  situation.  However, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
question  of  whether  the  sale  of  partici- 
pation certificates  reduces  your  debt  and 
the  question  of  whether  you  have  a  fund- 
amental obligation  in  the  trust  fund 
and  whether  even  the  surpluses  that  go 
into  the  trust  funds  in  any  given  year 
are  already  dedicated  funds.  The  integ- 
rity of  that  trust  fund,  in  my  judgment, 
may  be  one  of  the  problems  that  would 
result  if  we  had  pursued  the  new  con- 
cept in  terms  of  what  we  used  as  the 
debt  limit,  so  we  only  considered  the 
debt  to  be  what  we  borrowed  from  the 
public.  I  think  it  only  led  to  confusion 
until  we  can  get  the  thing  resolved  and 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  a  two- 
tier  system  such  as  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  BrsH". 

Mr.  VANIK.  They  are  both  obligations 
of  the  Government,  are  they  not,  and 
should  be  listed  as  debts?  I  am  quoting 
from  the  gentleman's  own  statement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  trust  fund. 
When  we  give  a  note  to  the  trust  fund, 
it  is  a  debt  that  the  general  operations 
of  the  Government  and  the  General 
Treasury  owes  to  this  trust  fund.  There 
is  no  question  about  that  in  my  book.  It 
is  debt.  It  is  internal  debt,  but  it  is  still 
debt. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  and  I  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  House  on  H.R.  8508.  We  all 
know  that  the  committee  did  not  choose 
to  follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  change  in  definition  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  but  I  think  some  further  ex- 
planation of  his  proposal  is  in  order  at 
this  time. 

The  President's  recommendation  was 
designed  to  bring  the  definition  of  debt 
which  is  subject  to  the  statutory  limit 
into  consonance  with  the  concept  used  in 
the  unified  budget  and  in  Treasury  re- 
ports. It  was  made  on  behalf  of  increased 
understanding  and  control  of  Federal 
borrowing  requirements,  and  followed 
one  of  the  basic  suggestions  of  the  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts appointed  by  former  President 
Johnson  in  March  1967. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  that  Commis- 
sion, along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, and  a  number  of  our  country's 
leading  experts  in  the  fields  of  finance 
and  economics.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  wps  David  M.  Kermedy,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  Nation's  prominent 
bankers,  and  now  of  course  the  esteemed 
Secretary  of  the  Tresisury. 
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At  the  request  of  President  Johnson, 
the  Commission  studied  every  aspect  of 
the  budget  presentation  to  determine 
how  such  a  complex  and  vital  document 
could  be  made  more  understandable  to 
the  public,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  exec- 
utive agencies. 

The  unified  budget  which  the  Com- 
mission recommended,  and  which  was 
utilized  starting  with  the  current  fiscal 
year,  is  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
Important  and  helpful  change  in  the 
method  of  budget  presentation  in  nearly 
half  a  century.  It  encompasses  a  modern 
and  progressive  presentation,  and  it  has 
eliminated  the  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing that  formerly  arose  from  the 
use  of  three  conflicting  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, competing  budgets 

Considering  the  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  adoption  of  the  unified 
budget.  It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that 
we  have  not  taken  another  forward  step 
suggested  by  the  Conunlsslon — that  of 
m*ltln^  the  debt  celling  conform  to  the 
unified,  budget  presentation. 

In  the  unified  budget,  attention  Is 
focused  on  total  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  including  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  social 
security  and  other  Government  trust 
funds.  Consequently,  surpluses  or  deficits 
In  the  budget  reflect  the  results  of  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  transactions  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
public. 

To  conform  with  this  unified  budget 
concept — which  focuses  on  transactions 
between  the  Pedersd  Government  and 
the  public — President  Nixon  proposed,  as 
did  the  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts, 
that  only  those  Federal  obligations  which 
are  held  by  the  public  be  Included  In  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

As  one  advantage  of  such  a  change. 
and  an  advantage  which  should  be  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Congress,  let 
me  quote  briefly  from  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts; 

A  debt  limit  which  Is  parallel  In  s'.r'ic.iire 
to  the  new  concept  of  Federal  securities  held 
by  the  public  will  malce  It  pijsslble  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  and  the  Budget 
Director  to  relate  their  ContrreMlonal  debt 
limit  testimony  to  the  recommended  concept 
of  budget  receipts,  expenditures.  And  deficit 
much  more  understandably 

By  adopting  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept as  the  definition  of  the  debt  cell- 
ing— that  Is.  by  excluding  from  the  cell- 
ling  Federal  obligations  held  by  the  trust 
funds  and  Federal  agencies,  but  includ- 
ing aU  Federal  borrowing  from  the  pub- 
lic— we  undoubtedly  would  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  impact  of  Government  de- 
mands on  our  private  financial  markets 

Under  this  new  concept  and  for  the 
first  time,  all  Treasurv-  debt  and  all  debt 
of  agencies  m  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  ownership  interest  "Aould 
be  Included  under  the  ceiling  Thu.s.  bor- 
rowing by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Teainessee  Valley  Authority,  and  other 
agencies  would  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  is  direct  Treasury  borrowing 
from  the  public 

The  inclusion  of  the  tru.«t  funds  In 
the  present  definition  of  the  debt  Is  the 
very  reason  why  Congress  a«ain  ;s  faced 
with   the  need   for  increasing   the   debt 


limit,  even  though  unified  budget  sur- 
pluses are  expected  this  fiscal  year  and 
in  fiscal  1970 

The  trust  fimds  are  expected  to  have 
surpluses  of  more  than  $9  billion  this 
fiscal  year,  and  more  than  $10  billion 
next  year,  and  by  law  these  funds  must 
be  Invested  in  Government  securities.  To 
meet  this  statutory  requirement,  the 
Treasury  must  Issue  special  securities  to 
the  trust  funds,  and  these  securities 
count  against  the  debt  celling.  The  re- 
sult is  the  paradoxical  situation  we  find 
ourselves  In  today — the  overall  Federal 
budget  IS  moving  into  surplus,  but  the 
debt  celling  must  be  raised  to  take  care 
of  additional  trust  fund  Investments. 

I  know  that  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  fear  that  exclusion  of  the  trust 
fund  investments  from  the  debt  celling 
might  In  some  way  prove  harmful  to 
the  funds  They  should  have  no  mis- 
givings on  this  point  The  trust  fund 
operations  are  well  protected  by  basic 
laws  covering  their  revenues,  benefit  pay- 
ments, and  investment,  and  we  can  be 
certain  there  could  be  no  Executive  ac- 
tion that  would  adversely  affect  their 
integrity  unless  Congress  elects  to  change 
those  basic  laws. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  en- 
actment of  H  R.  8508.  but  I  do  feel  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  utilize  the  uni- 
fied budget  concept,  and  I  hope  we  will, 
we  should  change  the  definition  of  the 
public  debt  so  that  it,  too.  would  conform 
with  the  unified  budget 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  not  need  to  be  here  today  talking 
about  another  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing if  this  Congress  lived  up  to  Its 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

As  this  Congress  knows,  the  Federal 
Reserve  today  holds  in  its  Open  Market 
Committee  portfolio  more  than  $52.1 
billion  in  Government  securities  which 
have  been  paid  for  once.  These  bonds 
should  be  canceled  and  the  D.S.  Treas- 
ury should  cease  immediately  paying  in- 
terest on  these  securities. 

And  the.se  bonds,  which  have  been  paid 
for.  should  then  be  subtracted  from  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  these  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  in  full,  and  in  fact  some  have  been 
paid  for  more  tlian  once. 

For  anyone  who  doubts  this  let  me  use 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  himself,  as  the 
.source  Here  Is  what  Mr  Martin  told  me 
in  a  heariiiK  before  the  Banking  and 
Cu.Tency  Committee  on  July  6,  1965: 

Mr  Martin  The  bimda  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  cuurse  ■  f  huslnes.s 

The  C'HAiRM.^N    That  Is  right 

Mr  NUrtin  And  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
were   paid   for 

The  Chairman  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checks  ami  o  red  It 

Mr    Marti.v    Exactly 

The  Chair.ma.v  In  the  normal  course  of 
busliipsi)  rhey  were  paid  for  once  You  will 
iidml!  "hut  will  vou  not  .;>  They  were  paid  for 
once  and  that  l.s  iilP 

Mr  MARri.v  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that  is  all 

The  Chairman    That  Is  right 

Mr  Martin'.s  statement  could  not  be 
more  clear  He  says  the  bonds  have  been 


paid  for  once.  Surely  the  Congress  does 
not  need  any  more  evidence  that  these 
bonds  should  be  canceled  and  the  Treas- 
ury relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay  In- 
terest. 

These  $52.1  billion  in  bonds  are  in  no 
sense  liabilities  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers simply  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
paid  for  them  when  they  were  purchased 
on  the  open  market  by  issuing  currency 
and  bank  reserves.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve uses  the  Nation's  money  and  credit 
to  buy  U.S.  Government  securities  on  the 
open  market  It  retires  them  Just  as 
surely  and  Just  as  legally  as  If  the  Treas- 
ury had  bought  them.  Taxpayer  liability 
ceases,  and  for  all  practical  purposes, 
this  Is  a  fact  recognized  In  law  because 
the  Fed  annually  must  give  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  Interest  on  the  se- 
curities It  holds  to  the  Treasury.  There 
Is  no  point  whatever  therefore  to  Includ- 
ing these  securities  In  the  national  debt. 

Moreover,  to  count  them  as  debt  gives 
the  false  Impression  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  independent  of  the  Government. 
Not  even  William  McChesney  Martin  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that.  All  he  claims 
Is  that  the  P^  Is  Independent  within  the 
Government.  Well,  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  part  of  the  Government,  and  I 
hope  everybody  knows  this,  then  what- 
ever Government  securities  It  holds  Just 
cannot  be  part  of  the  national  debt. 

I  recognize  of  course  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  to  engage  in  open 
market  sales  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, it  need  not  hold  debt  to  do  this.  We 
can  give  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the 
authority  to  buy  and  sell  Government 
securities  without  Its  being  the  holder  of 
record  of  any  securities.  The  Fed  can  be 
empowered  as  the  monetary  agent  of  the 
Government  to  buy  and  sell  Government 
securities  consistent  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  Employment  Act. 
There  would  be  no  constraint  on  the 
Fed's  engaging  In  open  market  sales  or 
purchases  to  control  the  money  supply 
and  Interest  rates. 

When  this  subject  is  brought  up,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  does  every- 
thing possible  to  obscure  the  facts.  He 
circles  around  and  around  the  Issue 
spreading  as  much  of  a  smokescreen  as 
possible.  He  knows  that  the  facts,  if  ever 
fully  understood  by  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  would  be  a  real 
shocker. 

William  McChesney  Martin's  desire  to 
hang  on  to  these  bonds  and  to  demand 
interest  from  the  Treasury  is  quite  sim- 
ple. The  bonds  and  the  interest  income 
are  the  life  blood  of  the  secret  operatlon.<; 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  its  Open 
Market  Committee. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
demands  and  receives  more  than  $2  2 
billion  In  interest  on  these  paid-up  bonds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  each  year.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
ability  to  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Congress. 
Without  this  illegal  income,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  be  in  the  same  boat 
with  every  other  major  Federal  agency. 
They  would  have  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  apprapnatlons.  And  should 
this  happen,  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  have  an  opportunity — 
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their  first — to  review  the  activities  of  propriatlons.  Then  the  Congress  would  comparison  or  Intthest  rates.  i4-Year  Pe- 

the  Federal  Reserve  and  it6  expenditures,  have  some  definite  say  about  the  actlvi-  "'o^  from  1939  to  1952.  compared  with 

This  kind  of  public  accountability,  Mr.  ties  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  pewod  Under  William  mcChesney  Martin 

Martin  wants  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  would  at  least  remove  some  of  the  banker  ^    Yields  on  long-term  Government   bonds 

The  Congress  has  always  taken  the  dominance  of  the  agency.  1939  to  present 

position  that  the  regulatory  agencies —  The  entire  structure  of   the  Federal  [Percent per  annum] 

such  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Reserve  is  designed  to  help  the  banks  first  ^^^^  '■                                                    Yield 

the  ICC,  the  FTC.  the  FCC — shouldcome  and  the  public  last.  The  Federal  Open        i939   2.36 

to  Capitol  Hill  for  their  money.  The  Con-  Market  Committee — where  these  bonds        ^^'*^   221 

gress  has  rightly  regarded  this  appro-  reside — Is  probably  one  of  this  country's        ^^*'    ^-^^ 

priations  process  as  an  opportunity  to  most  vital  and  most  important  Instltu-        HH  ^.^^ 

review  these  agencies  as  well  as  provide  tions.  It  sets  interest  rates  and  deter-        ^l^  2  4r 

control     over     expenditure     of     pubUc  mines  the  supply  of  money.  Yet  is  is  vir-  1945  II'."""'"li;;:::::  T^      '  2  37 

moneys.  tually  controlled  lock,  stock,  and  barrel        1946  '. '.  2  19 

Yet,  Members  of  the  Congress  quake  by  the  banks.  And  its  operations   are        i947  2.25 

when  anyone  suggests  that  the  grand-  supersecret — so  secret  that  the  Banking        i948  2.44 

daddy  of  all  agencies— the  Federal  Re-  and  Currency  Committee  has  been  un-        ^^^  -  2  3i 

serve— be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  able  to  obtain  current  minutes  of  its        J^!?  --?'?H 

The   $2.2  biUion  income  from  these  meetings.                                                         Itll  ^  " 

paid-up  bonds  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  It  Is  really  amazing  that  we  have  such                ll! 

an  unlimited  and  unaudited  budget  to  an  institution  at  the  nerve  center  of  a  Average  for  i4-year  pe-iod  .  1939- 

do  with  as  it  pleases.  democratic  society.   The   Open   Market                 521    ". 2  36 

The  Treasury  hands  over  a  whopping  Committee   is   composed   of   the   seven                                                                

check  for  $2.2  billion  and  the  Federal  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board        ^953   2.94 

Reserve  goes  on  Its  merry  way  telling  no  and  five  of  the  12  presidents  of  the  Fed-        i^^*   256 

one — not  even  a  Government  auditor —  eral  Reserve  banks.  In  practice,  how-        '^^^   2  84 

where  it  Is  spending  the  money.  ever,  all   12  presidents  of  the  Federal        [g??  ^  °^ 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Reserve  Reserve  banks  participate  in  these  secret        1953                                           3  43 

has  been  spending  around  a  quarter  of  Open  Market  Committee  meetings.  Here  1959                                        .      .      4  08 

a  billion  dollars  for  various  activities  in-  is  where  the  banks  move  in— right  to  i960   [l\[\\\\\\l"l"[]l]["[[  4^02 

eluding  its  support  of  the  bankers  lobby,  the  center  of  our  monetary  policymaking.        i96i   3.90 

Yes.  support  of  the  bankers  lobby.  Each  of  these  12  Federal  Reserve  bank        i962   3.95 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOusAKD  D01XAK8  coNTRiBTTTED  presldents  Is  selected  by  B  nlnc-mcmber         1963   400 

TO  BANKERS  LOBBY  board  of  dlrcctors.  Six  of  these  board        ^^^   *  ^^ 

About  $100,000  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  members  in  each  bank  are  selected  dl-        |^^|  ^12 

dole  to  the  Federal  Reserve— your  mpney.  rectly  from  the  commercial  banking  In-  ^ 

the  taxpayers'  money— goes  to  pay  dues  dustry.  The  remaining  three  are  required  Average  for  i4-vear  period  1 19J3- 

to  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  to  be  persons  with  "tested  banking  ex-                  66)    '. .  .       3  ea 

various  State  and  local  bankers  associa-  perience."  The  result  is  that  the  Federal  =.-_ . 

tions.  These  groups  are  nothing  more  Reserve  banks— and  in  turn  the  Open        i967  4  85 

than  lobbying  organizations — orgwiiza-  Market      Committee — are      completely        1968  5.26 

tions  that  come  right  here  to  Congress  dominated  by  the  commercial  banking  /;  Average  annual  yield  on  91-day  Treasury 

and  lobby  us  on  monetary  and  banking  industry.  In  fact,  a  recent  survey  con-  bills  1939  to  present 

policy.  ducted  by   the  Banking  and  Currency  Year:                                                       Yield 

The  Federal  Reserve  System a  Fed-  Committee  revealed  that  84  of  the  108        i939   0.023 

eral  agency— Is  a  full-fledged,  card-car-  directors  are  either  now  or  have  been  di-        19*0  ---- 014 

rying  member  of  the  bankers  lobby,  cour-  rectors,  employees,  or  officers  of  com-        J94i    103 

tesy  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  thanks  to  mercial  banks.  ^:f^ 

the  laxness  of  the  Congress.  ^  ^^ve  always  felt  that  It  was  poor  ^^^^                                                     ^^^ 

After  the  Federal  Reserve  gets  through  p"^"^  policy  to  send  the  goose  to  guard  1945 ::::;:::::::::::::::":::::::  :375 

spending  the  money  for  what  It  pleases,  the  shelled  com.  This  applies  to  the  Fed-        3946   .375 

the   remainder   is   turned  back  to  the  eral  Reserve  as  well  as  any  other  Gov-        1947   .594 

Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ®'li??f"*  ^p^^^'^     ,        ,                 .,.              ^^*^   ^  °*° 

fact  Is  the  money  should  never  have  left  ,,  With  this  kind  of  system  prevailmg.        1949  1. 102 

the  Treasury  in  this  form  in  the  first  It  is  not  surprising  that  our  monetary          950   2  8 

p\Q,ce  policies  have  fallen   into   disrepute.   It        i^^'    ^552 

There  Is  no  accounting-ln  the  true  ^^  simply  absurd  to  think  that  the  bank-        19^2  ^^ 

sense  of  the  word-for  the  difference  be-  H^  ^J^,  ^°i."^  to  participate  In  the  Open  ^^          ^^^^^  , ^^.^.^^^^  period. ..    .  645 

tween  the  $2.2  bUUon  paid  out  by  the  ^^^^^^J    Committee    and    set    policies  «   -              ■       ^             __ 

Treasury  and  the  varying  sums  returned  against  their  own   nterests.  This  is  just        1953   1031 

at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Federal  too  niuch  to  expect  of  human  beings.            ,954  ^.53 

Reserve  Under  this  system,  it  is  not  surprising        1955   1  763 

'Tn,^..-    i.,    ov.»«i„+»i„   „„    4„^«^^^«„*.  that  we  have  the  highest  Interest  rates         1956 - 2.658 

^nlTt     no  annual  iSr^^LSi^^S  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.                               1957   3.267 

fnf  ^r^  nf  th/J  ftmnT^^^^  Everyone    was    shocked    by    the    an-        i^^s  :  839 

ing  Office  of  these  funds.   There  Is  no  nouncement  2  dav?  aeo  that  the  nrime         ^^^^    3.  ^^^ 

audit  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com-  |i?,"i^!5,^i\l  t.a!  Lw  „vfL  7v    r^^          i960  2.  928 

.v,)**.^   {^   .,.v,„..,   .^^ t*~n„  *K-.— .   *co  1  interest  rate  was  going  up  to  7"2  per-  mc,                                                    ,  ^-q 

mittee    In   whose    portfolio   these   $52.1  -enl^the  hlehest  ever  recorded                                   ^'^ 

billion  worth  of  bonds  reside.  We  do  not  ^-fTr'^oi^i^at  JJt  J??^^™    f.^r.,         ^^^^   -  ' '^ 

even  know  where  these  bonds  are  todav—  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  long  way  from        iggs   3  1.57 

^^  ar?  j^t  told  tS  theJ  are  to  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^^        '^^^  ^  ''^^ 

^rtfofJ  our  Federal  borrowings  for  interest  rates        i965  3.954 

poruouo.                         ,.    ^  ^v,       u     ^  of  2  Vz  percent  or  less.                                        i966  4.811 

There  IS  no  quesUon  that  these  bonds  p^om  1939  to  1952,  interest  rates  on                                                                 

nave  Deen  paid  lor  and  that  they  are  no  securities  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern-  Average  yield  i i4-year  period) ..  2.  797 

longer  a  bona  fide  debt  of  the  U.S.  Gov-  ^^^^  ^^^^j.  exceeded  2'^.  percent.  Need- 

emment.  They  should  be  subtracted  from  jggg  ^  gJ^y^  jj^j^^;  ^g^g  before  Mr   Martin  ^^-  Chairman,  let  us  take  the  current 

this  whopping  national  debt.  made   his  '  debute    as    Federal    Reserve  Prime  rate  of  7'2  percent  about  which 

The  cancellation  of  these  bonds — and  Chairman.  Since  that  time,  interest  rates  we  have  heard  t,o  much  this  week.  As- 

thelr  removal  from  the  debt — would,  of  on  Government  securities  have  skyrock-  sume  that  this  7'2  percent  were  to  be 

course,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  eted.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  place  in  the  Rec-  applied  across  the  board  on  the  new  debt 

Federal  Reserve  to  the  Congress  for  ap-  ord  tables  which  detail  these  rates:  ceiling  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 
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Thl3  new  debt  celling,  which  we  are 
votlnK  on  here  today.  Ls  $377  billion 
Csdculated  at  a  "'^-Percent  rate,  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  required  to 
pay  $28  billion  In  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  each  year 

Yet,  If  the  Federal  Reserve  had  Icept 
Interest  rates  at  the  2  ■  ^ -percent  rate  pre- 
vailing under  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman,  the  Interest  charge 
on  this  same  amount  of  debt  would  be 
only  $9  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  threaten  to  cost  us 
an  extra  $18  bllhon  In  interest  charges 
on  this  huge  national  debt  each  year 

Already.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  s 
taxpayers,  each  year,  are  required  to  pay 
about  double  what  they  should  really  be 
charged  for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
Ttiis  year,  we  will  pay  more  than  $16 
billion  in  interest  on  the  debt  and  this 
IS  one  of  the  largest  single  items  m  the 
Federal  budget 

Mr  Ciialrman.  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  chart  which  shows  the  excess  interest 
that  has  been  paid  on  the  private  and 
public  debt  since  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McCiiesney  Martin 
took  over: 

T\3li  I  Nit  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  OtBT  TOTAL 
INTt»£ST  PAlO  AND  AV£RAGf  RATE  Of  INTtRfST  iN 
THE  UN  ITCD  STATES,  19M  66 
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This  table  plainly  shows  that  William 
McChesney  Martin  ha.-;  been  the  rv)st- 
hest  public  otBcial  of  any  i,'overnment  In 
the  history  of  civilization. 

For  17  long  years.  Mr  Martin  has  been 
fighting  inflation  He  has  been  able  to 
se*  inflation  where  there  was  no  infla- 
tion He  has  seen  the  mirage  of  infla- 
tion when  no  one  else  wa,s  able  to  spot  it 

As  a  result  of  these  visions,  Mr  Martin 
has  developed  an  excuse  to  order  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates  and  higher  and 
higher  profits  for  the  banking  industrv- 
For  17  years  he  has  used  this  excuse  and 
pushed  higher  interest  onto  the  backs 
of  the  .American  people 

Per  17  years,  the  policies  of  William 


McChesney  Martin  have  been  a  fallur 
the  biggest  failure  in  our  Government 

With  this  kind  of  record,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
might  .seriously  consider  calling  it  quits 

For  17  years,  Wright  Patman  ha.s  op- 
posed the  policies  of  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  the  high  interest  rates  he  has 
Imposed  on  our  economy  For  17  years,  I 
have  insisted  that  the  Martin  logic  of 
.stopping  Inflation  with  high  interest 
rates  made  as  much  .sense  as  using  gaso- 
line U)  put  out  a  fire 

The  record  is  clear  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  American  public  to  judge  who  has 
been  right  over  this  17  years  of  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rl.se  in  support  of  H  R.  8508. 
a  bill  to  rai.se  the  permanent  debt  ceiling 
from  $358  blUion  to  $365  billion  and  also 
Ui  provide  $12  billion  additional  borrow- 
ing authority  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
fiscal  1970  I  think  the  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  working  out  a  bill 
whicli  provides  sufficient  leeway  to  allow 
t.he  Federal  Government  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations as  they  accrue  while  at  the  .same 
time  providing  a  limitation  sufficiently 
related  to  projections  of  G<n'ernment  fi- 
nances to  impose  some  fiscal  discipline. 

From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  tlie  permanent  debt  celling  will  be 
$365  billion:  additionally,  temporarj' 
borrowing  authority  of  $12  billion  will  be 
available  to  the  administration  until 
J'one  30,  1970  During  the  period  of  time 
between  enactment  of  thi.s  bill  and  the 
end  of  fl.scal  1970,  the  debt  ceiling  will 
permit  tiie  administration  to  borrow  up 
to  $377  billion  as  has  often  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past,  tJiis  allows  for  a  con- 
tingency of  $3  billion  and  ca.sh-on-hand 
of  S4  billion  The  public  debt  will  ap- 
proximate the  $377  billion  allowed  by  this 
bill  on  three  difTt-rent  dates  during  fl.sca! 
year  1970  -D^-cmber  15  1969.  March  15. 
1970  and  April  15.  1970 

It  IS.  therefore,  clear  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides no  more  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Government  to  manage  it,s  financial 
aCfairs  and  meet  its  commitments  on  a 
responsible  basis.  It  is  also  clear  that  at 
the  end  of  fl.scal  1970.  when  the  S12  bil- 
lion temporary  borrowing  authority  ex- 
pires and  tile  permanent  level  of  $365 
bllhon  again  applies,  the  administration 
will  again  have  t.j  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  give  a  full  accounting  of  its 
fiscal  stewardship  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  petjple  This  bill  is  a  responsible 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adminis- 
tration while  fulfilling  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress. 

While  this  demonstrates  that  no  one 
who  IS  concerned  about  the  integrity 
of  Federal  finances  siiould  vote  against 
this  bill.  It  is  imixirtant  to  point  out  to 
the  people  why  the  debt  limit  has  to  be 
raised  at  this  time  Many  individuals 
have  expressed  concern  ab<jut  the  anom- 
aly of  liaving  to  raise  the  debt  limit  at 
a  time  when  the  Federal  budget  is  run- 
ning a  surplus  However,  the  surplus  In 
the  Federal  budget  only  exists  because  of 
the  new  'unified"  be.sis  on  which  the 
Federal  budget  is  bas«'d  The  new  •uni- 
fied" budget  concepts,  recommended  last 
year  by  a  special  Presidential  Commis- 


sion on  the  Budget,  encompasses  not  only 
the  old  administrative  budget  accounting 
for  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the 
general  funds,  but  also  includes  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  trust  fund. 

In  each  of  the  f^cal  years  1969  and 
1970  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$7  billion  computed  on  the  old  adminis- 
trative budget  concept.  However,  a  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  funds  in  excess  of  $9 
billion  in  fiscal  1969  and  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  1970  more  than  ofifsets  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficits,  resulting  in 
a  surplus  of  $2  4  billion  in  fiscal  1969  and 
$3  4  billion  m  1970  on  a  unified  budget 
basis 

It  is  only  when  these  trust  funds — 
which  can  only  be  used  for  the  specific 
purpo.ses  to  which  they  are  dedicated — 
are  included  that  a  sun^lus  in  the  Federal 
budget  results.  However,  the  trust  funds 
are  separately  accounted  for,  and  any 
borrowings  from  the  trust  fund  are  sub- 
loct  to  the  debt  limit  in  the  same  manner 
as  Government  borrowings  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  administration's  original  proposal 
recommended  resolving  this  anomaly  by 
excluding  debt  held  by  the  trust  funds 
from  tlic  debt  limit  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's prop<xsal,  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation  would  only  have  included  debt 
held  by  the  public.  While  it  would  have 
had  the  virtue  of  including  some  agency 
debt  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  now 
subtect  to  ilie  limit,  the  proposal  would 
have  given  the  administration  far  more 
leeway  than  I  think  it  .sliould  have. 

For  example,  the  latest  annual  report 
of  the  tmstees  of  the  old-age,  survivors 
and  disability — OASDI — trust  fund  In- 
cludes actuarial  estimates  indicating  that 
accumulations  in  the  fund  will  increase 
from  around  $29  billion  in  1969  to  over 
$64  billion  in  1973.  By  law.  surpluses  in 
the  trust  fund  can  only  be  invested  in 
U.S.  Government  obligations.  If  we  ex- 
empted obligations  held  by  the  trust  fund 
from  the  debt  limit,  the  administration 
would  have  a  growing  reservoir  of  fimds 
enabling  it  to  rely  on  deficit  financing 
in  the  future  without  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress for  authority.  Any  discipline  now 
imposed  through  a  debt  limit  would  be 
nullified.  I.  therefore,  opposed  this  rec- 
ommendation for  changing  the  deflnition 
of  the  debt  subject  to  limitation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  point 
out  the  bare  bones  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  we  arc  providing  is  to  finance  a 
deficit  resulting  from  the  uncontrolled 
expenditure  policies  the  GoTemment  em- 
barked on  during  the  last  8  years  of 
Democratic  administrations.  The  pro- 
posal submitted  by  President  Johnson 
assumed  that  the  debt  limit  would  have 
to  be  Increased.  The  new  administration 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  In  ofiQce, 
has  been  continuing  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  government  finances  to  deter- 
mine where  economy  can  be  realized. 
However,  the  legacy  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility which  they  inherited  from  their 
Democratic  predecessors  has  placed  the 
new  administration  in  an  immediate  fi- 
nancial bind.  As  the  committee  report 
demonstrates,  the  debt  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  $365  billion  level 
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on  April  15  only  if  operating  cash  bal- 
ances are  reduced  to  as  low  as  $1.8  bil- 
lion—less than  half  of  the  $4  billion 
level  that  is  the  usual  minimum.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  take  action  on  this  bill  in  order 
to  avoid  a  financial  cnmch  that  may  im- 
pair the  capacity  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  manage  its  fiscal  afiTairs  on 
a  responsible  basis.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  voting  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
continuously  fought  for  an  end  to  deficit 
financing  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  led  a  drive  to  bring  order  and  re- 
sponsibility back  Into  our  Government's 
fiscal  affairs.  My  attitude  toward  the 
public  debt  remains  conservative  to  this 
day. 

My  attitude  will  remain  the  same  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  have  the  sustained 
long-run  upward  trend  of  the  national 
debt.  All  indications,  from  studying  the 
fiscal  1970  budget  and  the  current  fiscal 
year  budget  expenditures,  point  toward 
the  continuation  of  deficit  financing. 
With  all  due  respects  to  President  Nixon, 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  see  any  surplus  at 
the  end  of  either  fiscal  year  I  just 
mentioned. 

We  cannot  achieve  greater  economy  in 
Government  if  we  do  not  oppose  these 
increases  in  the  national  debt  celling.  I 
have  endeavored  for  a  number  of  years 
to  secure  the  approval  of  Congress  to 
propose  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
deficit  financing  which  leads  this  Nation 
to  rimaway  spending.  This  would  put 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  This  would  insure  for  the 
future  a  stable  Federal  Government  with 
strong  backing  with  a  soimd  dollar  and 
put  an  end  to  what  I  will  term  the 
hallucinations  by  some  who  would  have 
us  operate  without  sufficient  financial 
backing.  There  certainly  is  not  any  fur- 
ther source  of  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  added  income  as  our 
citizens  are  overburdened  now. 

I  quote  from  a  previous  statement  I 
made  in  1965: 

The  great  burden  of  our  tax  load  is  borne 
In  the  most  part  by  young  people  trying  to 
get  started  in  life,  by  farmers,  businessmen, 
and  workers  who  are  buying  homes,  educat- 
ing children  and  trying  to  acquire  the  means 
for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  are  the  ones  who  are  being  dealt 
the  greatest  blow  by  run-away  spending  and 
the  ever-mounting  deflclts  year  after  year. 

We  must  seek  a  balanced  budget,  pay- 
ments on  our  national  debt,  and  stop  off- 
setting deficit  spending,  on  paper,  by  so- 
called  surpluses  in  the  trust  fimds. 

Finally,  if  President  Nixon  is  going  to 
be  talking  about  surpluses  in  the  budget 
at  the  end  of  the  current  and  1970  fiscal 
years,  he  had  better  stop  talking  about 
raising  the  public  debt.  Let  us  cut  out 
foreign  aid  and  bring  America  back  to 
American  principles.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  address  this  remark  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Nixon  too.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  everyone  this  would 
turn  to  socialism  and,  In  turn,  to  commu- 
nism. Supply  and  demand  has  worked  for 
nearly  200  years.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
never  expected  us  to  take  care  of  the 
world  and  all  its  people.  If  there  are  any 


surpluses,  let  us  put  them  as  payments 
against  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  MESKTT.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  has  asked  Confress  to  take 
action  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  As  this  is  a  vitally  important 
issue  affecting  our  national  economy,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
my  position  on  this  matter. 

In  the  past,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to 
vote  against  increasing  the  national  debt 
celling.  In  recent  years  our  economy  has 
been  steadily  expanding.  In  an  expand- 
ing and  overlnflated  economy  continued 
deficit  financing  may  be  very  dangerous 
to  the  foundation  of  the  economy  Itself. 
More  harm  may  be  done  to  the  economy 
and  to  our  citizens  by  a  high  rate  of  in- 
flation and  the  heavj'  burden  of  rising  in- 
terest payments  than  the  benefits  that 
can  be  had  from  programs  financed  by 
borrowed  money. 

Tills  year  interest  payments  alone  will 
take  a  $15  billion  bite  out  of  the  budget. 
Only  national  defense  and  health  and 
welfare  expenditures  exceed  this  portion 
of  the  budget  paid  out  in  interest  on  the 
debt.  Who  owns  our  debt  and  who  re- 
ceives interest  on  it?  While  some  of  It  is 
held  by  the  Government  itself,  the  debt  is 
largely  held  by  investors  and  banks.  One 
consequence  of  this  is  a  redistribution  of 
income  which  is  not  necessarily  desirable 
in  this  instance.  Taxes  that  are  paid  by 
the  public  as  a  whole  are  siphoned  off 
from  potential  distribution  to  other  pro- 
grams to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  to  the  few  who  hold  this  debt.  If  we 
did  not  have  to  use  these  tax  revenues  for 
servicing  the  debt,  we  could  allocate  these 
revenues  to  more  constructive  and  worth- 
while programs. 

Furthermore,  deficit  financing  tends 
to  increase  the  money  supply  in  the 
economy.  While  this  is  not  always  dan- 
gerous, it  is  highly  undesirable  during  a 
period  of  inflation  such  as  we  have  today. 
Inflation  and  continued  deficits  also  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

Inflation  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem 
at  the  moment.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
stems  from  the  continuin:^  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  policies  of  the  past  admin- 
istration which  attempted  to  manage  the 
economy  and  to  provide  both  guns  and 
butter.  While  I  am  concerned  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  curb  the  inflation 
that  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  situation  the  new  President 
finds  himself  in.  tied  down  as  he  is  with 
the  budget  of  the  old  administration. 
President  Nixon  has  found  himself  tied 
into  commitments  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  would  be  very  difficult 
to  break.  A  bridge  or  a  highway  that  is 
only  partially  completed  carmot  be 
scrapped  v/ithout  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  taxpayer.  I  would  be  willing  to  say 
that  the  Nixon  administration  finds  it- 
self painte;l  into  a  corner  by  the  Johnson 
administration  in  a  number  of  instances. 
This  is  why  I  am  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  although  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. I  shall  vote  for  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  ceiling.  The 
present  permanent  debt  ceiling  is  $358 
billion.  The  temporary  ceiling  is  $365  bil- 
lion. If  we  fail  to  raise  the  permanent 


ceiling  to  the  proposed  level  of  $365  bil- 
lion, on  June  30,  the  ceiling  will  revert 
back  to  the  present  limit.  At  the  moment, 
our  debt  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $364 
billion.  If  we  do  not  raise  the  ceiling,  we 
could  face  a  drastic  governmental  crisis. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  vote  to 
raise  the  permanent  debt  limit  to  $365 
billion  and  the  temporary  limit  to  $377 
billion.  We  should  not  hamstring  the  new 
President  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
establish  a  program  of  his  own. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  however,  that 
the  President  will  make  good  his  pledge 
to  ciu-b  inflation  through  a  tight  control 
of  Government  expenditures.  When  we 
are  fighting  a  war  abroad,  we  will  have 
to  establish  strict  priorities  here  at  home. 
We  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on 
everj-  worthy  project  at  home  at  this 
time. 

I  will  vote  to  raise  the  debt  limit  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  it 
legally  possible  for  our  new  President  to 
meet  the  legal  obligations  incurred  by 
the  old  administration. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill.  H.R,  8508.  will  provide  a 
permanent  debt  limitation  of  $365  bil- 
lion. It  also  provides,  for  the  period  from 
date  of  enactment  through  June  30. 
1970,  a  temporary  additional  increase 
of  $12  billion,  making  a  total  overall 
limit  of  $377  billion  for  this  period.  After 
June  30,  1970,  the  debt  limit  will  re- 
vert to  S365  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  reallv  have  no 
choice  but  to  approve  this  bill  if  we  are 
to  act  responsibly  and  afford  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Treasury  the  means  where- 
by he  can  manage  the  Federal  debt  on 
a  sound  and  sensible  ba-sis.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Secretary 
Kennedy  advised  us  that  the  Treasury 
Department  lias  been  operating  very 
close  to  the  present  temporaiy  celling 
of  S365  billion.  In  this  connection,  the 
Secretary  stated  as  follows: 

.\t  the  end  of  January  .-.nd  Februarv.  debt 
subject  to  the  limit  was  within  $3  to  SS'j 
billion  of  the  statutory  celling  and  on  Indl- 
vidu.U  days  the  leeway  has  been  less  than 
$1  billion.  Assuming  normal  cash  balances  of 
$4  billion,  our  latest  projects — while  reflect- 
ing better-than-antlclpated  tax  collections 
over  the  past  month— still  indlc:ite  financing 
needs  that  would  bring  us  above  the  legal 
celling  by  minor  amounts  for  6  days  in 
March  and  by  substantial  amounts  for  7  davs 
in  April. 

In  view  of  the  Secretary's  testimony 
before  the  committee,  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  we  act  favorably  on  the 
pending  bill. 

We  can  be  sure  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
8508  will  still  require  a  very  tight  rein 
on  Federal  expenditures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  bill  will 
actually  be  some  $5  billion  less  than 
President  Nixon,  in  his  message  of  Feb- 
ruary' 24.  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide. He.  in  effect,  asked  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  S382  billion,  but  H.R.  8508  pro- 
vides an  overall  ceiling,  that  is  a  com- 
bined permanent  and  temporarv  ceiling 
of  $377  billion. 

I  believe  this  celling,  though  less  than 
the  President  asked  for.  will  be  one  within 
which  the  Secretary  can  operate  and  fol- 
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low  prudent  debt-management  practices 
In  thla  regard,  the  present  Director  of 
the  Budget,  Mr  Mayo,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  suid 
Means,  made  it  clear  that  there  would  be 
thorough  reviews  of  the  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1970  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  expenditures  fur- 
ther wherever  possible 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  further  commends  Itself  to 
favorable  consideration  because  the  $12 
billion  temporary  supiplemental  authonty 
Is  just  that — a  temporary  ceiling  It 
terminates  on  June  30.  1970,  and  the  ai?- 
grenate  debt  subject  to  limitation  drops 
to  the  $365  billion  level  on  that  date. 
Prior  to  the  June  30,  1970.  expiration 
date,  we  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  again  look  into  the  situation  and 
determine  the  progress  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  made  m  controlling  the 
Federal  budget  and  shall  then  be  in  a 
position  to  gage  our  actions  according  to 
thfit  performance  Let  me  say  finally  on 
this  point,  Mr  Chairman,  that  Budget 
Director  Mayo  has  assured  us  that  the 
expenditure  reductions  required  by  the 
Rt'venue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  will  be  earned  out. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  approving  HR  8508 
we  shall  be  acting  m  a  respon.sible  man- 
ner The  Government's  obligations  and 
bills  have  to  be  met  sind  paid  Er\actment 
of  thl.s  measure  will  assure  that  this  can 
t>e  done  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  urge  Its 
adoption  by  the  Hou.se  %^^ 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  ChairmanNie  are 
engaged  In  the  annual  ritual  of  accept- 
ing from  the  administration  proposals 
for  increasing  the  limit  on  our  national 
debt  This  aainual  practice  makes  a 
mockery  of  fiscal  and  monetary  plan- 
ning and  reflects  the  absence  of  thor- 
oughgoing budt;etary  reviews 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  excessive  increase  sought 
here  today  My  position  is  consistent 
with  the  position  I  held  during  the  past 
Democratic  admim.st  ration  and  the 
change  at  the  White  House  does  not 
change  my  unhappiness  with  the  exec- 
utive branch's  constant  raising  of  the 
debt  limit  ceilin*<  without  meanmt^ful 
examinations  of  cuts  m  Federal  spend- 
ing 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  a:e  told  that  the 
debt  limit  has  to  be  increased  to  keep 
the  Federal  Government  operating  Well, 
I  reject  this  not  too  subtle  coercion  and 
suggest  .substantial,  selective  cuts  :n  non- 
essential Federal  spending.  I  will  detail 
some  of  those  cuts  in  a  moment 

But  first  let  me  emphasize  that  one 
of  the  principle  reasons  I  oppose  this 
undue  increase  m  the  national  debt  limit 
is  that  It  IS  fundamental  to  the  prob- 
lem of  rapidly  nsmg  Interest  rates.  The 
cost  of  credit  Is  quickly  becoming  so 
high  that  the  consumer  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  marketplace.  This  Is  a  denial 
of  the  basis  of  entire  credit  system  and 
the  high,  annual  jumps  in  the  debt  limit 
aggravate  the  problem  of  high  interest 
rates  by  forcing  the  Goverrunent  Into 
the  marketplace  to  secure  necessary 
credit. 

The  extreme  increase  sought  In  the 


debt  limit  also  contributes  to  the  entire 
problem  of  inflation — and  this  from  an 
administration  elected  on  a  promise  to 
fight  inflation  As  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  put  its  fiscal  house 
in  order  the  entire  national  economic 
outlook  will  remam  clouded. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  inflationary 
pressures  of  these  exc«ssive  jumps  m  tlie 
national  debt  limit  further  complicate 
the  interest  rate  problem  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  thus  both  directly  and  m- 
directly  the  proposal  before  us  today  will 
contribute  to  rising  interest  rates  and 
thus  to  the  serious  effect  excessive  mter- 
est  rates  have  on  the  economy. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was 
ample  room  for  cutting  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  preclude  this  highhanded  de- 
mand for  a  $17  billion  increase  in  oui" 
debt  limit. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  tew  examples 

Defense  spending  not  essential  to  our 
national  security  continues  unabated. 
The  Presidents  recent  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  costly  untried  and  imtested 
ABM  system  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
the  Defense  Establishment  finds  ways  to 
spend  money  to  the  disregard  of  our  total 
national  mterests  Also,  the  Defense  De- 
partment continues  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory — MOL — that  duplicates 
Work  already  accomplished  by  our  ci- 
vilian space  effort 

Every  year  we  line  the  pockets  of  large, 
commercial  farmers  with  approximately 
$4  billion  in  outmoded  farm  subsidies 
These  subsidies,  originally  designed  for 
the  small,  family  farmer,  are  Instead 
gomg  to  companies  and  individuals  who 
do  not  need  the  subsidies  And  at  a  scan- 
dalously hiijh  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

And  as  regularly  as  the  Congress  ap- 
proves farm  subsidie.s.  it  approves  an 
equally  expensive,  equally  unnecessary 
"pork  barrel  "  public  works  package  Mr 
Chairman,  certainly  there  are  necessary 
public  works  projects  to  be  funded  each 
year  But  fundmg  those  projects  should 
not  have  to  Include  fimding  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  worth  of  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  for  political  payoffs. 
The  cost  of  these  political  machinations 
continues  to  be  a  shame  on  the  Congress. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  the 
House  to  reject  today  the  proposed  in- 
crea.se  in  the  debt  limit  It  is  time  to 
strike  a  note  for  fiscal  responsibility  in 
Government:  it  is  time  to  remember  the 
forgotten  taxpayer  who  must  pay  the 
cost  of  Washington's  follv 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  congratulate  both  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  their 
statements.  I  shall  support  this 
legislation 

In  doing  .so.  I  am  not  adopting  the 
philosophy  of  .\rtemus  Ward 

Let  us  all  be  happy  and  live  within  our 
means  even  if  we  have  to  borrow  to  do  It. 

As  has  l)een  said  on  the  floor  already. 
this  Is  an  extremely  tight  debt  ceiling 
because  It  Ls  $5  billion  less  than  the 
administration  requested.  It  adlows  only 
$3  bUUon  for  contingencies  as  against  $12 


billion  allowed  for  contingencies  when  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  was  last  ap- 
proved in  1967. 

I  will  approve  this  increase  because  it 
is  essential  that  the  Federal  Government 
be  able  to  meet  its  current  obligations,  all 
of  which  have  been  Incurred  by  a  prior 
administration.  I  will  also  approve  it 
because  I  have  absolute  conlldence  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  going  to  very 
substantially  reduce  the  budget  estimates 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  former  President 
just  before  he  left  office.  I  am  further 
confident  tliat  the  new  Nixon  administra- 
tion will  cooperate  with  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  will  seek  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  expenditures  so  that  the 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  live 
within  its  means  and  avoid  the  expan- 
sionary and  inflationary  effect  of  a 
budget  deficit  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  vote  of  approval  is  not  the  grant 
of  any  carte  blanche  authority  to  un- 
controllable spending  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  is  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  set  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  to  establish 
clear  and  definite  spending  priorities 
which  will  be  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
a  sound  dollar  and  a  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  WIT .1  JAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  February  24,  1969,  President 
Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Congress  re- 
questing the  establishment  of  a  new  debt 
definition  that  would  include  only  Fed- 
eral obligations  held  by  the  public.  This 
new  definition  would  have  excluded  trust 
funds,  such  as  social  security,  which 
must  be  reinvested  In  Government  bonds. 
In  addition,  the  President  proposed  set- 
ting the  new  debt  limit  at  $300  billion. 
Such  a  proposal  would.  In  effect,  have 
provided  a  $17  billion  Immediate  and 
permanent  increase  In  borrowing  au- 
thority. 

Under  present  definitions  the  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  is  $365  billion.  Under 
current  law,  on  June  30  of  each  year. 
it  drops  back  to  the  permanent  debt 
celling  of  $358  billion.  The  President's 
proposal  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising  this  permanent  debt  ceiling. 

There  was  some  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's prop>osal.  The  argument  was  that 
the  proposal  gave  the  appearance  of 
economy  while  really  allowing  an  in- 
crease m  debt. 

On  March  5,  1969.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  and  Budget 
Director  Robert  P  Mayo,  testified  In  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  proposal. 
Kennedy  and  Mayo  noted  that  the  debt 
celling  imder  existing  law  must  be  raised 
even  when  the  budget  Is  in  surplus  be- 
cause existing  law  counts  Treasury  se- 
curities held  by  social  security  and  other 
trust  funds,  as  a  component  In  the  debt 
level. 

On  March  6.  1969,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  voted  to  reject  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  relax  the  basic 
lngr'»dlents  for  the  debt  celling.  To  get 
the  same  Increase  In  debt  celling  as  the 
President's  proposal  would  have  pro- 
vided it  would  have  been  necessary  under 
current  definitions  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $17  billion.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, voted  to  give  the  administration 
only  a  $12  billion  increase  in  the  tem- 
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porary  debt  ceiling — in  effect  $5  billion 
less  than  the  administration  asked  for. 
In  any  consideration  of  this  proposed 
$12  billion  Increase  in  temporary  debt 
ceiling  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  in  the  past  our  Republican  col- 
leagues have  used  the  debt  ceiling  to 
embarrass  Democrat  administrations — 
forcing  the  President  to  return  to  Con- 
gress each  year  to  ask  that  a  temporary 
Increase  over  the  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing be  enacted.  This  annual  pilgrimage 
was  always  made  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  orchestrated  chorus  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  harmonizing  beau- 
tifully to  the  theme  of  Democrat  spend- 
thrlftlness,  lack  of  concern  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  failure  to  imderstand  the 
principles  of  good  old-fashioned  econony. 


Since  World  War  n  there  have  been 
19  record  votes  on  proposals  to  increase 
either  the  temporary  or  permanent  debt 
limit. 

Analysis  of  these  19  votes  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  general  Republican 
attitude  toward  increasing  the  debt  limit 
depends  primarily  on  whether  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  the  increase  Is  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat.  This  theory  Is  based 
on  the  fact  that  House  Republicans 
overwhelmingly  supported  debt  limit  in- 
creases requested  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  overwhelmingly  opposed  in- 
creases requested  by  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

For  example,  on  each  of  the  six  debt 
increase  rollcalls  during  the  Eisenhower 

DEBT  LIMIT  VOTING  PATTERNS 


years,    an   average   of    43    Republicans 
voted  "No,"  while  123  voted  'Yes." 

On  the  12  votes  during  the  Kermedy- 
Johnson  years,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
average  of  147  Republicans  voted  'No" 
on  each  rollcall  while  only  10  voted 
"Yes. '  On  four  of  the  12  votes  not  a 
single  Republican  voted  "Yes." 

Democrats  have  been  somewhat  more 
consistent  and  less  partisan.  On  each 
of  the  six  votes  during  the  Elsenhower 
years,  an  average  of  64  Democrats  voted 
"No, "  while  an  average  of  144  voted 
"Yes."  And  on  the  12  votes  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years,  an  average  of 
32  Democrats  voted  "No,"  while  an  aver- 
age of  206  voted  'Yes." 

A  complete  listing  and  breakdown  of 
all  19  votes  follows: 


Bill 


Year 


Vote 


Republicans 
For      Against 


Democrats 


For        Against 


H  R  667?    , 1953  '239.158             169 

H  W  6672  1 1954      -193-31.. 

HR669Z  1 1955  267.56             133 

HR    11740 1 1956  Voice - 

HR995b  , 1958  328-71              142 

HR   13580 4 1958  286-109             120 

H  R   7749  ] 1959  256-117               88 

H  R   12381 1 I960  ^223-134               83 

H  R  2244 1961  231-148                40 

HR   10050 1962  251144               60 


33 
13" 


69 
■i34' 


125 


43 


Bill 


Year 


42 
65 
48 
60 
113 
98 


186 

166 
168 
140 
191 
191 


29 

44 
69 
74 
35 
46 


H  »  11990 _.  1962 

H  R  6009 1963 

HR  7824  1963 

H  R  8969 1963 

H  R   11375 1964 

HR  8464 1965 

H  R.  15202 1966 

HR.  4573 : 1967 

HR.  10328 .' 1967 

HR.  10867 1967 


Republicans 

Democrats 

Vote 

For 

Against 

For         iga 

•'St 

211-192 

9 

153 

202 

39 

213-204 

1 

172 

212 

32 

221-175 

2 

158 

219 

17 

187-179 

0 

147 

187 

32 

203-182 

0 

154 

203 

28 

229-165 

6 

122 

223 

43 

199-165 

1 

121 

198 

44 

215-199 

1 

173 

213 

26 

197-211 

0 

176 

211 

21 

217-196 

0 

176 

217 

20 

I  Included  1  Independent  Member. 
'  This  was  a  standing  vote. 

Statements  made  on  the  fioor  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
further  expand  upon  their  disinclination 
to  support  proposals  to  I'aise  the  tempo- 
rary or  ijermanent  debt  ceiling  when 
such  a  proposal  is  To&de  by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Representative  John  Byrnes,  of  Wis- 
consin, in  floor  debate  on  Jime  18,  1964: 

FYankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  and 
will  not  vote  to  give  my  approval  to  these 
debt  celling  Increases  In  order  to  continue 
the  spending  programs  that  are  contem- 
pliited.  I  believe  some  brakes  should  be 
put  on.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  only 
brake  I  have  at  my  disposal.  We  should 
either  use  the  celling  in  a  meaningful  way  or 
the  majority  on  the  committee  might  Jufit  as 
well  be  holiest  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  public  and  say.  "We  are  reporting  out  a 
bill  repealing  the  debt  celling  legislation." 
That  would  be  the  honest  thing  to  do,  un- 
less you  are  going  to  use  It  to  exert  some 
pressure  on  spending.  But  what  kind  of  re- 
.straint  Is  It  If  you  give  them  everything  they 
want  for  spending  and  In  addition  a  $3  bil- 
lion cushion  In  case  they  have  Incorrectly 
estimated  their  needs  and  then  another  $4 
billion  In  the  banks? 

Representative  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of 
Virginia,  In  floor  debate  on  June  18, 
1964: 

I  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for 
these  reckless  policies.  My  position  has  al- 
ways been  that  in  times  of  proeperity  we 
should  live  within  our  revenues.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  with  me  In  sending  this 
bin  back  to  committee.  It  is  past  time  that 
we  faced  the  issue  squarely  and  put  a  halt 
to  further  deficits.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
amount  asked  for  refutes  the  false  claims 
of  economy  being  made  by  this  administra- 
tion. K  these  claims  have  any  substance,  the 
Congress  would  not  have  to  Increase  the  debt 
celling. 

Representative  William  H.  Harsha,  of 
Ohio,  in  floor  debate  on  June  9,  1964: 


■  Bill  included  extension  of  certain  taxes. 
<  Bill  defeated  on  floor. 


This  administration  is  shoveling  out  fed- 
eral money  so  fast  It  has  run  out  of  debt  limit 
again.  Since  no  one  is  raising  the  roof  about 
it.  the  President  wants  to  raise  the  celling, 
but  It  should  not  be  called  a  ceiling,  it  is  a 
fiscal  hole  he  Is  digging  and  he  wants  to  ex- 
cavate more  to  put  the  Nation  deeper  In  debt. 
We  have  again  reached  the  time  of  year  when 
the  piper  must  be  paid. 

Representative  H.  Allen  Smith,  of 
California,  In  floor  debate  on  June  8, 
1966: 

Raising  the  debt  limit,  in  my  opinion, 
could  be  prevented  if  the  President  and  the 
Congress  would  exercise  greater  restraint  in 
their  fiscal  pending  policies  .  .  .  Why  does 
this  debt  limit  have  to  go  up  at  this  particu- 
lar time?  The  Government  today  has  more 
money  to  play  with  than  ever  before.  This 
year  the  Government  will  have  the  biggest 
tax  take  In  our  history. 

Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Jr.,  of  Ohio,  in  floor  on  June  18,  1964: 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  Increasing  the 
national  debt  limit  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
other  time,  unless  there  Is  a  grave  and  a 
great  national  emergency  that  would  require 
such  action  In  order  to  preserve  otir  own  se- 
curity and  oiu'  own  way  of  life. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  in  floor  debate  on  June  18, 
1964: 

It  Is  perfectly  logical  for  Republicans,  of 
course,  to  resist  the  expenditure  policies  of 
this  administration,  as  we  tried  to  under  the 
Kennedy  administration.  This  is  a  basic  Issue 
for  the  people  to  decide.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  would  face 
it  f orttu  ightly.  Their  economic  philosophy  Is 
to  spend  and  finance  It  through  deficits.  The 
President  does  not  submit  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Congress  and  htis  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting a  balanced  budget  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  What  we  Republicans  are  fighting  for 
and  what  we  regard  as  fiscal  responsibility  is 
balancing  the  budget. 


Representative  Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas. 
in  floor  debate  on  June  18,  1964: 

As  a  choice,  of  course,  I  would  point  out 
that  Republicans  have  disapproved  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  debt  ceiling,  and  it  is  because 
they  believe  there  can  be  control  in  the  rate 
of  expenditures  even  as  we  are  deciding  where 
to  reduce  the  total  expenditure  itself.  We  who 
are  not  responsible  for  this  deficit  financing 
believe  that  where  It  is  legitimately  and  con- 
sistently possible,  the  debt  ceiling  increase 
can  be  opposed  without  being  irresponsible. 

Representative  Harold  R.  Collier,  of 
Illinois,  in  debate  on  June  18,  1964: 

If  we  vote  to  give  the  administration  the 
debt  limit  Increase  it  requests  today,  we  are 
merely  approving  the  continuation  of  fiscal 
conduct  which  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  consistently  prac- 
tice economy  in  government  through  voting 
against  programs  which  may  be  politlcally 
expedient  but  which  we  cannot  afford  If  we 
are  ever  to  emerge  from  the  mire  of  Indebt- 
edness which  we  are  merely  passing  on  to  tlie 
next  generation  as  a  lather  sad  heritage. 

Representative  John  P.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  floor  debate  on  June  8. 
1966: 

Sometime  in  the  future,  if  the  cost  of 
defending  this  country  against  Communist 
aggression  laecomes  much  more  expensive 
than  is  currently  estimated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, there  may  be  justification  for  in- 
creasing the  debt  Limit.  At  the  moment  the 
request  for  further  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
l£ir  cannot  be  defended,  for  cutbacks  in  bu- 
reaucratic extravagance  would  more  than 
account  for  budget  deficiencies.  With  sound 
fiscal  policies  it  woixld  in  iaci  be  ix)ssible  to 
reduce  the  debt  and  thus  fulfill  an  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  today's  taxpayers,  but  to 
future  generations  which  will  incur  the  un- 
pleasant consequences  of  the  present  admin- 
istration's wasteiiil  policies. 

Representative  William  G.  Bray,  of 
Indiana,  in  floor  debate  on  June  8,  1966: 
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I  have  oppo««<l  theae  temporary  debt  limit 
increases  in  the  post  and  I  &m  opposed  to 
this  one.  not  solely  because  of  the  amount 
of  Increase  granted,  nor  of  the  rising  coat 
of  anandng  the  public  debt,  but  tyecause 
oongreaslonal  approval  will,  as  tJie  minority 
report  on  the  bill  points  out,  imply  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  fiscal  pollclee. 

Representative  Paul  A  Pino,  of  New 
York,  in  floor  debate  on  February  8. 
1967. 

I  rise  m  opf>o8ltlon  to  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  national  debt  celimg.  I  do 
not  think  any  member  can  deny  that  our 
government  Is  spending  too  much  as  It  Is 
This  Is  not  the  year  for  a  huge  debt  celling 
hike  and  a  stiff  tax  increase.  This  Is  not 
the  year  to  raise  the  bridge— If  anything, 
this  Is  the  year  to  lower  the  water  In  short, 
let  us  cut  spending  and  let  us  atop  raising 
the  taxes  of  this  generation  and  generations 
yet  unborn 

Representative  Henry  Schadeberg.  of 
WLsconsm,  In  floor  debate  on  Februarv 
8.  1966 

I  beU«ve  we  have  a  re8p>oasiblllty  to  our 
p»oi>ie  Aack  home  '.o  take  the  necessary 
measures  now  that  will  force  us  and  the 
administration  to  live  within  our  income.  I 
am  aware  that  the  need  for  the  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  has  already  been  sf)ent  Perhaps  the 
present  critical  need  fi>r  available  money  an 
the  part  )f  the  Government  needs  to  be 
dramatized  so  that  we  in  Congress  will  be 
lulled  out  of  o\xi  complacency  about  ttscal 
matters  and  the  .■\merlcan  people  can  .see 
for  themselves  what  is  troubling  our  econ- 
omy My  vote  against  the  debt  ilmlt  in- 
crease Ifl  one  which  Is  based  on  the  Arm 
conviction  that  the  only  way  we  can  bring 
the  wayward  spenders  into  line  is  to  cut  off 
the  source  of  supply  of  their  funds  and  re- 
fuse them  ;he  right  to  squander  today  the 
wealth  of  tomorrow's  i?enenitiun  in  order 
that  they  may  selflshly  live  high  oft  the  hog. 

Representative  John  T  Myers  of  In- 
diana, m  floor  debate  on  Februarv  8, 
1967 

There  are  'hose  who  have  called  us  irre- 
sponsible for  opposing  the  iidmlnLstratlon 
propos.^1  to  hike  the  federal  debt  limit  from 
»330  billion  to  J336  billion  It  Is  my  opinion 
our  position  Is  rather  one  of  responslblUtv 
Why  even  go  through  the  motion  of  having  a 
debt  limitation  if  we  are  not  going  to  ob- 
serve It  and  raise  it  whenever  It  Is  politically 
expedient 

Representative  Loris  C.  Wyman.  of 
New  Hampshire,  m  floor  debate  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1967: 

Mr  Chairman  I  cannot  vote  to  Increase  the 
debt  :imit  .ind  keep  faith  with  the  people 
in  my  district  who  sent  me  to  this  90th 
Congress.  My  constituents  want  the  contin- 
uous overspending  of  the  federal  government 
brought  to  a  stop  I  pledged  to  do  this.  A 
vote  to  Increase  the  debt  Ilmlt  Is  a  license 
to  continue  federal  overspending  It  would 
be  a  breach  of  commitment  to  my  constit- 
uents 


deeper    inui   debt     I    t>elleve   this   country   Is 
already  too  deeply  in  debt. 

Representative  Joe  Skubitz.  of  Kan- 
sas, in  floor  debate  on  February  8.  1967: 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problems  which 
might  result  should  the  Congress  refuse  to 
Inrreiise  the  debt  celling  Biit  I  kntjw  cf  no 
other  way  t.)  sound  the  warning,  to  im]3re«s 
upon  the  spenders  that  we  go  this  far  and 
no  further  There  is  virtue  in  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  limit  t<.)  what  we  can  al/ord 
These  principles  are  not  so  outmtxled  as  to 
be  Ignored  in  our  Great  Society  The  time 
has  come  when  those  who  believe  In  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  must  vote  against  any  proposal 
to  increase  the  debt  limit. 

Representative  H.  R  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
in  floor  debate  on  June  7,  1967 ; 

We  here  today  are  trying  to  eat  fliet  mlgnon 
steaks  on  a  hamburger  Income  We  are  not 
skating  on  good  solid  financial  ice  in  this 
country — we  are  Ju.st  walking  in  the  water 
with  our  skates  on  ;uid  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  know  It  I  am  opposed  to 
this  enormous  debt  Increase 

Repre.sentative  George  Bush,  of  Texas, 
in  floor  debate  on  June  21,  1967: 

I  said  :ast  time  -  and  I  say  again  today — 
tliiit  before  accepting  a  deficit  of  this  magni- 
tude, before  being  willing  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  deficit,  we  had  Ijetter  tell 
the  .Administration  a»r:Lln  to  take  another 
look  at  their  tlK^:^>■■^  .ir.a  fome  back  to  Con- 
gress with  .some  '  ii--'riictlvc  proposal  for 
reducing  the  amouiu  of  the  deficit.  Rejection 
of  the  bill   before  you  Is  our  only  hope 

Repre.sentative  M.\rk  Andrews,  of 
North  Dakota,  in  floor  debate  on  Jime  21, 
1967: 

There  Is  no  excuse,  except  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  so  by  Congress, 
for  a  country  to  engage  in  deficit  financing 

Representative  Fred  Schwencel,  of 
Iowa,  in  rt  Kir  debate  on  June  21.  1967 

I  shall  again,  as  I  h.ive  always  In  the  past. 
vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit  We  must 
find  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  bills  that 
we  pass  on  here  in  Congress  other  than  what 
we  have  been  doing  presently,  that  Is  to  raise 
the  debt  limit. 

Representative  David  T.  Martin,  of  Ne- 
braska, in  floor  debate  on  June  7,  1967: 

This  c.lebi  Interest!  Is  the  second  largest 
Item  in  our  budget,  next  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  iniliUiry  It  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Society  to  go  deeper  Mid 
deeper  lnt»  debt,  saddling  the  burden  (jf  this 
debt  and  the  increased  Interest  charges  on 
our  children,  our  grandchildren,  and  future 
generations. 


Representative  Donald  Rixcle.  Jr..  of 
Michigan,  in  floor  debate  on  Februarv  8. 
1967: 

The  easiest  thing  for  the  government  to 
do  Is  to  go  into  debt  Por  as  long  -xs  the  gov- 
ernment can  go  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt^the  more  it  can  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  then  the  more  It  can,  In  turn,  expand 
the  grasp  of  the  federal  government  and  its 
Influence  auid  control  over  the  Individual  cit- 
izen. And  that  has  been  the  pattern — borrow, 
borrow,  borrow,  spend,  spend,  spend — and 
let  the  country  sink  deeper  and  deeper  and 


For  my  own  part.  I,  alone  with  22  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues,  have  .sent  a 
telegram  to  tlie  President  refiue.sting  that 
he  clarify  Ins  position  on  tax  reform 
pnor  to  a  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling.  The 
text  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows: 

March  7,   1969. 
President  Richard  .M.  Nixun. 
The  White  House 
W'l'ihington   O  C 

DrAR  Mr  Pre.sident  The  House  will  vote 
next  week  on  the  administration  proposal  to 
raise  the  celling  on  'he  national  debt  by  an- 
other \2  billion  dollars 

An  imfHjrtant  reason  why  the  national  debt 
Is  so  high  Is  that  tax  lo<jpholes  cheat  the 
revenues  of  many  billions  of  dollars  annually 
We  have  introdticed  H  R  5250  and  subse- 
quent Identical  bills  designed  to  raise  S9 
billion  In  additional  revenue  by  plugging 
loopholes  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  for  corporations. 


and  the  hobby  farm  loophole  The  Ways 
and  .Means  Committee  formally  requested  tlie 
Treasury  Departments  views  on  H  R  5260  on 
February  17 

It  is  very  difficult  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  debt  celling  without  knowing 
whether  the  administration  will  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  keep  the  national  debt 
d<iwn  by  plugging  tax  loopholes 

Accordingly,  we  reei>ectfully  request  th»t 
the  administration  make  known  Its  views  on 
the  13  loopholes  included  In  HR  5250  prior 
•o  the  vote  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  .so  that  we 
may  be  Instructed  by  those  views  Palling 
that,  we  certainly  request  that  we  be  told 
when  a  .statement  of  administration  views 
on  H  R  525(J  will  be  made. 

Mr.  REUSS  .Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  loop- 
holes in  the  Federal  lax  system  had  been 
plugged,  it  would  not  be  nece.ssary  to 
rai.se  the  debt  ceiling  today. 

In  order  to  achieve  meaningful  tax  re- 
form, some  32  of  us  are  sponsoring  H.R. 
5250,  and  identical  bills,  desiened  to  raise 
S9   billion   annually   in    aadltional   rev- 
even  ues    by    closing    off    13    tax    loop- 
holes.    The     cosponsors     include:     Mr. 
Reuss,    of    Wisconsin;    Mr.    Meeds,    of 
\Va.shington:     Mr.     Rees.     of     Califor- 
nia;   Mr.    William   D.    Ford,   of   Michi- 
gan;   Mr    Moorhead,   of   Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Bingham. 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Brown  of  California; 
Mr.  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California;   Mr    Gibbo\s.  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Conyers.  of  Michigan;  Mr   Long  of 
Maryland:  Mr  St.  Once,  of  Connecticut; 
Mr  Farbstein,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Podell, 
of    New   York;    Mr.   Byrne   of   Pcnn.syl- 
vania;  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey:  Mr. 
MiKVA.  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Eilberg,  of  Penn- 
.sylvania:   Mr.  Yatron,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.     Rosenthal,     of    New     York;     Mr. 
Vigorito.  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Koch,  of 
New  Ytirk:  Mr.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan:  Mr. 
Dingell.  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Macdonald.  of 
Massachu.setts;  Mr.  Blatnik.  of  Minne- 
sota; Mr  Karth,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL.    of    California;    Mr.    Brademas.    of 
Indiana:  and  Mr.  Madden,  of  Indiana 
HJl.  5250  would: 

Cut  the  27 'j  percent  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance to  15  rerront.  with  comparable 
cuts  on  other  minerals. 

Tax  capital  gains  presently  untaxed 
at  death 

Repeal  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit 

Eliminate  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions. 

Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  for 
.stock  options. 

Eliminate  the  income  tax  exemption 
for  the  flrM  $100  in  dividend  income 

Eliminate  tax  benefits  derived  from 
oiganizins  multiple  corporations  from  a 
.single  firm. 

Remove  the  tax  exemption  on  munici- 
pal industrial  development  bonds 

Provide  a  Federal  interest  subsidy  to 
States  and  localities  as  a  substitute  for 
tax-exempt  bonder: 

Establish  the  same  rate  for  gift  and 
estate  taxes  by  (raising  the  gift  tax  rate 
25  percent 

Eliminate  payment  of  estate  taxes  by 
the  redemption  of  Government  bonds  at 
par. 

Limit  hobby  farmers'  use  of  farm  losses 
to  offset  other  income 

Eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  on 
speculative  real  estate. 
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On  March  7.  1969,  we  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  President  Nixon,  re- 
questing the  administration's  views  on 
H.R.  5250,  or  at  least  an  estimate  of  when 
the  administration  would  be  able  to  state 
Its  views  on  tax  reform : 

March  7.  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  House  will  vote 
next  week  on  the  administration  proposal  to 
raise  the  celling  on  the  national  debt  by 
another  12  billion  dollars. 

An  important  reason  why  the  national  debt 
is  so  high  Is  that  tax  loopholes  cheat  the 
revenues  of  many  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

We  have  introduced  H.R.  5250  and  sub- 
sequent Identical  bills  designed  to  raise  $9 
billion  In  additional  revenue  by  plugging 
loopholes  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  for  corporations, 
and  the  hobby  farm  loophole.  The  Ways  and 
Mean.-;  Committee  formally  requested  the 
Tre.isury  Department's  views  on  H.R.  5250  on 
February  17 

It  is  very  difficult  to  vote  for  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  debt  celling  without  knowing 
whether  the  administration  will  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  keep  the  national  debt 
down  by  plugglnir  tax  loopholes. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  administration  make  known  Its  views 
on  the  13  loopholes  included  In  H.R.  5250 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  debt  limit  bill,  so 
that  we  may  be  Instructed  by  those  views. 
Fallinc;  that,  we  certainly  request  that  we  be 
told  when  a  statement  of  administration 
views  on  H.R  5250  will  be  made. 

(Signed  by  Representatives  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
of  Wisconsin:  Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington: 
Thomas  Rees.  of  California;  William  Ford, 
of  Michigan;  Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New 
York;  George  Brown,  of  California:  Clement 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin;  Don  Edwards,  of 
California:  John  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota; 
Joseph  Karth.  of  Minnesota:  Henry  Helstoskl, 
of  New  Jersey;  John  Conyers.  of  Michigan; 
Clarence  Long,  of  Maryland;  William  St. 
Onite.  of  Connecticut;  Leonard  Farbstein.  of 
New  York;  Bertram  PodeU.  of  New  York; 
Frank  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey;  Abner 
.Mlkva.  of  Illinois;  Gus  Yatron,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  Vigorito.  of  Pennsylvania;  Edward 
Koch,  of  New  York;  and  Luclen  Nedzl,  of 
Michigan,  i 

The  following  reply  has  been  received : 

March  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  REt'ss. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  This  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  a  book  telegram  sent  by  you  and 
twenty-two  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  requesting 
.Administration  views  on  H.R.  5250. 

As  you  know,  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  Honorable  Edwin 
S,  Cohen,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  only 
last  week  and  he  has  had  insufficient  time 
to  study  legislation  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  However,  needed  re- 
forms In  the  tax  structure  are  under  active 
review  at  the  staff  level  within  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  Ad- 
ministration representatives  will  be  able  to 
testify  with  reepect  to  certain  tax  recom- 
mendations shortly  after  the  Congress  re- 
turns from  Its  Easter  recess. 

I  trust  this  Information  Is  helpful  and 
know  you  app>reclate  the  necessity  for  Mr. 
Cohen  to  participate  In  formulating  Admin- 
istration policy,  r  am  sending  similar  letters 
to  other  signatories  of  the  telegram. 
Sincerely, 

Brtce  N.  Harlow. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  admin- 
istration anticipates  that  its  representa- 
tives "will  be  able  to  testify  with  respect 
to  certain  tax  recommendations  shortly 
after  the  Congress  returns  from  its 
Easter  recess."  Indeed,  I  hope  that  the 
administration  position  will  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  H  R.  5250.  and  its  revenue- 
raising  potential  somewhere  on  the  order 
of  the  $9  billion  annually  envisaged  by 
H.R.  5250. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
responsible  course  is  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's current  request  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  again 
seeking  to  increase  our  Nation's  debt. 
are  we  not  making  a  mockery  of  any 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  debt  ceiling? 

The  bill  before  us  deals  with  much 
more  than  mere  imaginary  limitations — 
for  our  action  today  will  affect  every 
working  American  who  pays  taxes.  To 
the  taxpaying  American,  our  efforts 
mean  taking  away  hard-earned  dollars — 
dollars  that  he  wants  to  keep  to  spend  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family. 

There  are  two  immediate  areas  in 
which  every  Member  of  this  House  has 
received  adequate  mail  to  reflect  that 
we  are  not  fooling  the  people  back  home. 
We  are  not  fooling  them  about  the  waste 
and  misuse  of  funds  in  a  mythical,  so- 
called  war  on  poverty.  Neither  are  we 
kidding  them  about  the  windfall  bene- 
fits given  an  ever-increasing  tribe  of  tax- 
free  foundations  most  of  whom  not  only 
compete  against  the  taxpayer  in  con- 
sumer goods  but  also  in  the  money 
market. 


No  specialized  education  is  required  to 
figure  out  that  our  action  today  will  not 
solve  any  problem.  The  cabdriver  and 
the  factorj'  worker  all  know  that  we 
could  solve  our  coimtr>''s  financial  ills, 
if  we  really  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
wanted  to — or  if  we  had  to. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  justify  an 
increase  of  the  debt,  we  should  be  taking 
constructive  action  to  demonstrate  fi.scal 
leadership  by  balancing  the  budget  and 
removing  the  surtax.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  closing  tax  loopholes 
and  reducing  waste  and  unnecessary- 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  in  the  last  election  loud 
and  clear.  They  .sent  us  here  to  Coneress 
to  terminate — not  to  escalate  this  peren- 
nial fiscal  "sleight  of  hand." 

We  have  been  told  we  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  deny  this  increase  in 
deficit  spending  because  the  funds  are 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenditures  al- 
ready authorized,  and  for  which  we  have 
already  obligated  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Let  us  be  honest  with  the  i^eople— the 
debt  ceiling  has  been  increa.scd  time  and 
time  again,  promoted  as  temporary  but 
only  to  end  up  becoming  a  permanent 
ceiling.  It  will  be  pas.sed  today,  .so  why 
do  we  not  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
our  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  this 
House  has  no  intention  of  protectim^  the 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  from  a 
greedy  bureaucracy  until  the  people  de- 
mand commonsense  in  government. 

Check  one  grocery  shopper'.s  compari- 
son of  food  prices  from  1965  to  present: 


1965  or  later 

1969 

A.  &  P.; 

Lunch  meat 

Rib  steak 

4  6-02  packages 

1  pound                 ... 

$0.95 

7b 

3  £-02.  packages 

1  pound          ... 

2  1-lb  loaves  .. 

iO.Sb 

99 

White  bread 

2  1-lb  loaves      

39 

59 

Eggs 

Ketchup     ^ 

2  dozen 

81 

1  dozen 

.....           65 

2  20-oz.  lars 

39 

2  16-02  jars 

—.,..-        79 

Icecream      

..   .          1  .  gallon     

59 

49 

43 

22 

'i  gallon. 

1  pound 

b  pounds ,»., 

1  pound 

73 

Sateway: 

Bologna.- 

Flour.       .^ 

Spaghetti 

1  pound 

5  pounds 

I  pound.     

....*.-      .79 

59 

27 

Butter           

1  pound 

1  pound 

, 8  pounds          

69 

89 

69 

I  pound  

81 

Bacon 

Apples 

1  pound 

8  pounds 

3  20D-tissue  boxes 

1.00 

.89 

Face  tissue 

4  200-tissue  boxes 

89 

77 

69 

.69 

1.00 

69 

85 

Giant: 

Canned  tomatoes 

...  ...      6  1-lb.  cans 

5  1-lb.  cans..          

1  quart  jar 

1  pound. 

9  9-02  packages 

20  pounds      

95 

Mayonnaise 

1  quart  jar 

.79 

Beef  brisket ...» 

French  tries 

'.pound 

10  9-oz  packages 

.79 
i  00 

Potatoes        ... 

20  pounds    

89 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  support  H.R. 
8508,  which  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling.  Ever>-  time  this  un- 
pleasant situation  presents  it-self,  we  have 
to  ask  the  question.  How  may  we  be 
spared  this  hard  choice  in  the  future? 
■The  answer  lies  in  opposing  any  and 
everj'  nonessential  expenditure  by  what- 
ever department  and  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  involves  constant  scrutiny  of 
the  word  "essential."  Put  differently,  it 
requires  refining  the  list  ;.'f  priorities  and 
a  constant  effort  to  keep  reviewing  what 
constitutes  the  highest  priorities  among 
our  Federal  expenditures. 

The  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  assured  me  this  is  a 
tight  ceiling.  It  is  one  which  allows  no 


latitude  or  flexibilty.  They  tell  me  it  is 
ab.'^olutely  necessary  if  the  Government 
is  to  meet  its  obligations  in  .^pril  of  this 
year. 

As  we  face  this  painful  choice  whether 
or  not  to  support  the  new  ceihng  all  of 
the  old  arguments  are  revived.  The  con- 
sideration o!  fiscal  responsibility  is  still 
with  us.  This  time  there  is  a  choice  to 
be  partisan  and  oppose  the  new  admin- 
istration, or  on  the  other  hand,  give 
thought  to  what  would  happen  to  our 
country  if  it  could  not  meet  its  obliga- 
tions as  they  accrue. 

For  those  who  have  supported  ever>- 
spending  program  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  vote  tor  the  means  to  pay  those 
obligations.  For  those  who  have  not  sup- 
ported all  of  the  spending  programs,  and 
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In  this  regard  I  will  let  my  record  speak 
for  itself,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  bills  now 
that  they  come  due  I  have  heard  some 
Members  state  they  will  support  the  In- 
crease of  the  debt  ceiling  In  this  Instance, 
but  they  wU!  never  support  It  again.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  right  but  they 
should  allow  for  the  reservation  or  ex- 
ception of  a  possible  national  emervjency 
which  no  one  can  possibly  foresee 

If  we  are  to  exercise  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, we  must  provide  the  means  to  pay  the 
bills  when  they  come  due  As  to  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  this  Increase  it  Is  true 
that  most  of  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  who  belong  to  the  party  which 
now  controls  the  White  House  have  tn 
former  years  been  eUmost  unanimous  In 
opposition  to  Increasing  the  debt  ceillnK 
except  when  their  party  occupied  the 
White  House  m  the  l»50's  Now  they  are 
on  the  spot  again.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
be  partisan  enough  to  oppose  this  debt 
increase  simply  becau.se  there  is  a  new 
occupant  In  the  Whlt«  Huu.se.  We  should 
allow  some  time  to  .see  if  the  new  occu- 
pant can  control  expenditures  enough 
that  a  future  mcrease  will  not  be  nec- 
es.sary  We  are  called  upon  today  to  see 
that  the  bills  are  paid  Unless  we  wish  to 
see  the  wheels  of  our  Government  grind 
to  a  halt  we  must  pass  this  biil  The  time 
to  slop  spending  is  not  when  the  bills 
come  due  but  before  the  obligations  are 
created. 

Mr  LX,OYD.  Mr  Chairman,  although 
I  voted  against  any  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  the  current  increase 
requested  by  the  new  administration  i.s 
appropriate  for  a  new  President  saddled 
with  commitments,  he  has  as  yet  had  no 
opportunity  to  alter  In  fiscal  year  1967 
and  Qscal  year  1968  when  I  voted  against 
increases  .n  the  Limit,  the  Nation  was 
faced  with  58  8  and  S25  1  billion  budget 
deficits  while  the  previous  administra- 
tion made  inadequate  effort  to  bring  the 
budget  withm  manageable  limits.  In- 
stead, expenditures  were  permitted  to 
Increase  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  15  percent 
per  year  Furthermore,  between  fiscal 
year  1962  and  fiscal  year  1968  there  were 
inflationary  budget  deficits  aggregating 
more  than  $57  billion.  In  no  year  was 
there  a  budget  surplus  As  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  these  deficits,  the  national 
debt  grew  from  $290  billion  in  December 
1960  to  $360  billion  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1969  Following  measures  auned  at 
expenditure  reduction  coupled  with  the 
surtax,  the  growth  in  Federal  defi- 
cits during  fiscal  year  1969  has  been 
stemmed  .According  to  January  budget 
estimates  a  small  budget  surplus  is  fore- 
cast for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  a  slightly 
larger  surplus  of  $3  4  billion  is  hoped  for 
in  fiscal  year  1970 

However  considenng  the  seas<jnal  na- 
ture of  Treasury  receipts  and  the  in- 
crease in  national  debt  held  by  the  .social 
.security  tru-st  funds,  it  is  cle»r  that  the 
new  administration  cannot  function 
within  the  limits  of  the  pre.sent  $365 
billion  ceiling  While  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration IS  currently  studying  ways  of 
further  reducing  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
penditures below  the  $195  3  billion  orig- 
inally   proposed    by     former    President 


Johnson,  there  is  little  It  can  do  between 
now  and  July  1  to  reduce  fiscal  year 
1969  expendlturen  incurred  by  the  previ- 
ous administration  In  fact,  Johnson's 
estimate  of  fiscal  year  1969  outlays  may 
even  prove  slightly  low  given  that  dur- 
ing recent  months 

Mrst  The  interest  rates  which  the 
Government  must  paj-  in  order  to  finance 
the  exl.stlng  debt  have  been  higher  Uian 
anticipated. 

Second  Some  expenditure  commit- 
ments iiave  risen  due  to  1968"s  high  in- 
crease in  labor  and  material  costs  for 
programs  such  &s  highway  construction; 

Third.  The  recently  settled  dock  strike 
winch  sharply  reduced  agricultural  ex- 
portci  and  boosted  farm  price  support 
DUtlays  as  a  result. 

The  new  temporary  ceiling  of  $377 
billion,  which  will  revert  back  to  $365 
billion  on  July  1,  1970,  will  place  a  very 
tight  limit  on  Government  financing  and 
thereby  encourage  a  restrictive  expendi- 
ture policy  Moreover,  this  new  ceiling 
will  be  reviewed  closely  by  Congress  in 
early  1970  By  then  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  have  had  .sufTlclent  time  to 
present  its  own  legislative  program  in 
which  vitally  needed  budgetary  and  ex- 
penditure reductions  are  expected  to  be 
of  major  significance. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  since  Janu- 
ary 1963  In  that  time  we  have  been 
called  uixjn  10  different  times  to  increase 
the  permanent  or  temporary  debt  ceiling. 

Some  of  us  have  consistently  voted 
against  the  propo.sed  increases,  and  I 
thmk  rightly  so  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  debt  ceiling  should  always  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  stop,  ponder,  and  re- 
appraise our  spending  programs  lest  we 
do  irreparable  damage  to  our  economic 
sy.siem.  During  a  national  emergency,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  increase  the 
debt,  but  in  such  Instances  there  .should 
be  at  least  a  degree  of  belt  tightening  on 
the  home  front.  I  regret  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  this  has  not  been 
true  We  have  .seen  .scores  of  'half-baked" 
programs  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
proponents  uf  the  Great  Society  experi- 
ment We  have  given  away  money  under 
our  foreign  aid  program  like  it  was  going 
out  of  style  We  [wured  money  into  the 
"moon  .shot"  in  such  quantities  that  one 
would  think  our  national  existence  de- 
l^ended  upt)n  beating  the  Ftussians  to  the 
mo«3n.  Tlie.se  are  the  things  coupled  with 
our  unwillingness  to  raise  taxes  that  liave 
forced  us  to  raise  the  debt  celling  Some 
of  us  who  have  consistently  voted  against 
the.se  expenditures,  who  believed  in  pn- 
onty  spending  in  order  to  e.scape  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  debt  ceiling  felt 
justified  in  voting  against  the  debt  ceil- 
ing propo-sals 

Those  of  us  who  voted  against  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  past  have 
been  accused  of  acting  in  an  irresponsible 
manner  Tho.se  who  do  .so  today,  will 
again  be  accused  of  acting  Irresponsible. 
I  submit  that  the  irresponsible  people 
are  those  who  constantly  recommend  and 
support  every  program  not  only  submit- 
ted by  the  executive  brancii — but  also 
additioiial  ones  uf  their  own. 
For  the  first  time,  I  .shall  vote  to  in- 


crease the  debt  limit — not  because  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  Is 
a  Republican.  I  do  so  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  fiscal 
mess  that  confronts  us  today.  He  should 
not  be  made  the  "fall  guy"  for  the  in- 
discretions of  past  administrations.  How- 
ever. I  serve  warning  now  that  unless 
the  administration  in  the  next  10  months 
moves  forward  with  a  sound  fiscal  pro- 
gram, unless  It  shows  good  faith  in  sup- 
porting reductions  and  of  unnecessary  or 
less  essential  programs.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port legislation  of  this  nature  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, memories  fade  quickly  here  in  Con- 
gress especially  in  matters  regarding  Fed- 
eral spending.  Last  year's  expenditure 
controls  Indicated  a  mass  displeasure 
with  the  seemingly  endless  climb  in  Gov- 
ernment program  costs. 

But  today,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
spending  controls  under  a  different 
guise — that  of  a  debt  limit  expansion — 
last  year's  policy  appears  forgoitten. 

It  Is  quite  Inconsistent  to  favor  strin- 
gent spending  limits  one  year  and  then 
approve  increases  which  weaken  those 
limits  in  the  next  year,  and  I  think  we 
are  deluding  ourselves  when  we  apply  an 
altogether  haphazard  system  of  starts 
and  stops  in  fiscal  policy. 

I  oppose  debt-limit  expansion  not  be- 
cause I  am  In  favor  of  a  decreased  Fed- 
eral role,  but  because  I  think  that  there 
are  other  alternatives  open  to  us  by 
which  we  can  achieve  the  same  results 
but  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

We  must  remember  that  each  added 
dollar  in  the  national  debt  today  means 
that  more  than  one  marginal  dollar  must 
be  paid  In  the  future  to  account  for  the 
principal  of  the  debt  plus  the  interest 
rate.  "That  Is,  If  we  increase  the  national 
debt  $7  billion  and  go  out  and  borrow 
the  funds,  we  will  have  to  pay  off  not 
only  the  $7  bUllon,  but  also — according 
to  the  Interest  rate  at  which  we  borrow — 
perhaps  well  over  another  billion  of  serv- 
ice charges.  And  each  dollar  allocated  to 
debt  payment  means  one  less  dollar  for 
many  priority  programs. 

Expenditure  oontrol — if  applied  fully 
through  the  legislative  appropriations 
process  and  across-the-board — can  be  a 
valid  means  of  keeping  Federal  spend- 
ing within  stated  bounds.  But,  last  year's 
controls  were  doomed  from  the  start 
because  they  excluded  too  many  areas 
■vvhere  more  than  enough  "fat"  could 
have  been  trimmed:  indeed,  in  practice 
the  controls  were  more  than  effective 
in  certain  program  categories — general- 
ly in  programs  dealing  with  education, 
poverty,  urban  blight,  and  the  en\iron- 
ment. 

Rapid  increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing rank  as  a  key  factor  in  the  continued 
inflationarj'  pressures  we  have  felt  since 
1965  However,  Inflation  also  Is  caiLsed  by 
dislocations  within  the  economy  caused 
by  the  shape  of  spending  as  well  as  by 
its  size  Undue  demands  on  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  are  behind  much 
recent  inflation,  and  foremost  of  these 
distortions  are  those  stemming  from  the 
high  cost  of  our  military  adventures  in 
Soutlieast  Asia. 

I  believe  in  a  positive  fiscal  policy,  not 
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in  an  ongoing  ritual  of  extending  the 
debt  limit  each  time  there  is  a  spending 
squeeze.  What  is  needed  is  a  realistic 
revenue  and  expenditure  program.  In- 
stead of  automatically  supporting  any 
proposed  increase  in  the  debt  celling 
limit,  I  favor  a  mtijor  tax  reform  effort 
coupled  with  severe  budget  slashes  for 
the  military,  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, for  the  questionable  supersonic 
transport,  and  for  any  other  area  in 
which  benefits  are  extremely  low  com- 
pared to  overall  costs.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  oppose  the  bill  to  extend  the 
debt  celling  limit. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  imderstandable  reluctance  that  I 
vote  for  H.R.  8508,  to  establish  a  limita- 
tion on  the  national  debt.  I  realize  the 
Nixon  administration  has  not  yet  had 
the  time  to  make  the  necessary  econ- 
omies in  Government  that  would  have 
made  an  Increase  in  the  debt  celling  un- 
necessary. Following,  as  they  have,  the 
wildest  spending  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  country  it  will  naturally 
take  time  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
sanity  to  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

However,  I  for  one  serve  notice  that  If 
the  Ewlministratlon  does  not  produce 
meaningful  economies  in  all  departments 
and  agencies  I  will  not  vote  for  the  next 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  not  a  single 
department  or  agency  that  is  a  "sacred 
cow."  The  Nixon  administration  must 
demonstrate  strength  and  Imagination 
in  cleaning  out  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture that  contributes  to  the  monstrous 
waste  of  public  funds.  Government  bu- 
reaus and  offices  are  overstaffed  and  the 
rate  of  productivity  can  be  definitely 
improved. 

The  public  expects  the  administration 
to  cut  Government  spending  and  operate 
in  a  legitimate  frugal  manner.  The  Nixon 
administration  can  quite  accurately 
place  the  need  for  this  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease on  the  abuses  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era.  If  there  is  a  next  time  to 
increase  the  debt  celling  the  present  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

GEKEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  upon  the  bill 
presently  before  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   (Mr.  'Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  as 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  will  support  the  new  debt  cell- 
ing allowing  the  administration  a  reason- 
able degree  of  flexibility  in  handling  Its 
fiscal  affairs.  The  proposed  celling  meets 
every  explained  contingent  need  of  the 
Government.  As  I  earlier  stated  in  this 
House,  ray  support  for  the  proposed  debt 
ceiling  wiU  not  commit  me  to  continue 
the  10-percent  tax  surcharge  beyond 
June  30,  1969. 

We  have  a  mandate  from  the  voters 


to  bring  about  tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 
There  are  no  early  prospects  for  the 
wide-scale  tax  reform  which  we  need.  The 
termination  of  the  surtax  is  the  most 
expedient  way  to  bring  about  some  tax 
relief — the  most  certain  way  to  bring 
about  tax  relief  this  year. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  revenue 
loss  occasioned  by  a  termination  of  the 
surtax  could  be  made  up  by  the  adoption 
of  legislation  already  before  the  Congress 
to  close  the  glaring  loopholes  which  de- 
moralize the  integrity  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. Congress  is  more  likely  to  adopt 
corrective  legislation  to  close  loopholes 
if  there  is  a  flscal  urgency  to  replace 
revenues  lost  by  the  termination  of  the 
surtax.  A  tax  reform  program  should 
produce  sufficient  revenue  to  make  up  the 
revenue  previously  produced  by  the 
surtax. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wise- 
ly dropped  the  proposal  in  the  adminis- 
tration's debt  ceiling  plan  which  would 
have  excluded  $82  billion  of  Government 
debt  to  the  trust  funds  from  the  Federal 
debt  and,  thereby,  make  it  appear  that  a 
$17  billion  increase  in  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling  looks  like  a  reduction  of  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $300  billion. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  trust  fund 
proposal  should  have  been  made  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  leaders  who  only  2 
years  ago  insisted  on  including  participa- 
tion certificates  in  the  debt  structure. 
What  a  difference  responsibility  makes. 

Congress  must  never  sanction  debt 
manipulation  which  would  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing was  being  reduced  to  $300  billion 
when  the  proposal,  in  truth,  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  to  $382  billion. 
This  kind  of  debt  juggling  would  as- 
sault the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  country. 

The  $82  billion  debt  to  the  trust  funds 
is  money  which  the  Federal  treasury 
owes  these  trust  funds.  It  has  to  be  paid 
back — every  dollar  of  it.  It  represents  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay 
back  funds  which  were  loaned  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  social  security  fund,  the 
highway  trust  fund,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund. 

If  these  trust  funds  were  excluded 
from  computation  in  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling,  the  critics  of  social  security 
would  then  charge  that  there  are  no 
resources  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund — that  social  security  is  a  myth. 

Congress  must  never  let  that  happen. 
The  integrity  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund  must  be  maintained  from  every 
standpoint. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  now  become 
important  to  further  insiu-ethe  integrity 
of  the  social  security  trust  ^und  by  in- 
cluding representative  citizens  as  trust- 
ees. It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
contributors  that  the  trust  fund  should 
be  principally  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  is 
an  administrative  team. 

Too  often  the  social  security  trust 
fund  has  been  used  as  an  arm  of  fiscal 
policy.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  action 
may  be  inconsistent  and,  indeed,  in  con- 
flict with  the  best  needs  of  the  trust. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  Congress  to 


review  the  administration  of  the  trust 
funds,  to  examine  the  integrity  of  the 
funds,  and  to  determine  whether  they 
are  being  administered  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment,  but  no  amendments  are  in 
order  except  amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.    ^ 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8508)  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  325,  he  reported  the  biU  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  H.R.  8508  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  pre\'ious  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  313,  nays  93,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  27] 
YEAS— 313 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
ArendB 
Ashley 
Asptnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 


Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Eecnett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Bineham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

BopgE 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bradeznas 


Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhia.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  CallX, 
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Burton.  Utah 

Button 
Bvrr.e.  Pa 
Bymea  WU 
Cahi.: 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
( 'asey 
C«<lert>erg 
Cel.er 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
C'.AUSPr 
Don  H 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Contc 
Corb<ftt 
Corman 
rorishlir. 
Cowger 
c'rani<"r 
Culver 
Daddaxlo 
Daniela.  N  J 
Davia   Oa 
DavU   Wla. 
Dawsor. 
de  la  Oarza 
Oelaney 
OaUoctwc^ 
D^ni  ("v 
Dennia 
rvrt 

Derwlnskl 
Dlclilr.acn 
Dlr.gell 
Dor  titiue 
Dorn 
Downing 

Eckhardt 
E;::-.    ^..iM-in 
Bdw^rds.  A:a. 
EdwardA,  La 
Eilberx 
Erler.borD 
Esch 

Evans   Colo. 
Ev'.t.s   Tenn 
Pallon 
FarbBtetn 
PaaceU 

Flndley 

F--h 

PlAber 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Fo-d   Gerald  R 

Ford. 

W:.::am  D 
Praaer 

F-eiinghuysen 
Frey 
F-edel 
!■  ..'on.  Tenn 
Fuqua 

(.ia...';rt!:aH.S 

Oallagher 
Oarmatz 

Cilbbor.s 
Or.bert 
Oon/aiez 
Green,  Greg. 
Cireeri.  Pa 
nnfflths 
O  rover 
rJubaer 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
HanailtOQ 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Ha::6er    Wash. 


Abbitt 
Abe  me  thy 
Anderson. 

Ca.;f 
And.'ews,  A;a 
Aahbrook 
Baring 
BevlU 
Bla^Kl 
Brlnklev 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
Cabell 


Harvey 
Haatlnga 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hc<-h>r    W    Va 
Heckler.  Maa« 

H:rng 

Hogac 

Horton 

Husmer 

Howard 

Hu:: 

Hu  ngate 

Hutchinson 

Ii'hDrd 

Jacob! 

JoelaoQ 

Johr.son   Calif 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Karth 

Kazec 

Kpe 

Keith 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 
K.x-h 

KaykfOdaU 
Kyros 
Landr'im 
Langen 
l.ara 
LIpacomb 
Llovd 
Loi.«,  Md 
Lukena 
M'CarThy 
McClory 
McC.ofiXey 
McCulloch 
Me Dade 
McDonald, 
M;th 

McKneally 

Ml- Ml,;  an 

MacGregor 

Madder. 

Mahon 

Ma  ::;:ard 

Ma:-h 

Mathia* 

Matsuoo^a 

May 

Mayn« 

Met*dfe 

Me«kill 

Mlkva 

M.„s 

Mlnlsh 

Ml:  :1c 

MiDsball 

M..--- 

Mizell 

M   .:uhan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

M..r'.;;in 

Morton 

Mosher 

M()ss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N  V 

Nedzl 

\;x 

0"Hara 

O'Nell!   Mass 

Patmar. 

Pattem 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PerlcuiB 

Pettla 

Philbin 

Pickle 

HiHe 

Pirnle 

!"i>a*!i» 

PodeU 

PoR 

NAYS— 93 

Caffery 

I  "happer. 

Cblaholm 

c.ancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conyers 

CuniilnKham 

Daniel.  Va 


PoUock 

Preyer  N  C 

Pr'ce   i:; 

Price,  Tex 

Prynr.  Ark 

Puclnskl 

Purcel'. 

Quie 

Quiilen 

Rallsback 

Kar.dail 

Kees 

Held.  lU 

Re'.d    N  Y. 

Relfel 

ReusB 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivera 

Roberts 

Hoblgon 

Rod 1  no 

R<->«ers  Colo 

Rooney,  NY 

RociQey.  Pa. 

Roster,  kowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

R\im/de:d 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sa:  dman 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slices 

Slak 

Situbltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith   N  Y 

Springer 

StaCord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

S'.  .ihouHeld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

TaXt 

Talcott 

Teague.  Call! 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomson.  Wis 

T  err  an 

Cdall 

Cllman 

L'tt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vtt'nrllO 

Waldle 

Watt* 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

Wh.t.:- 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

wu^iins 

W:'.^on    Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wold 
Wrli'ht 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yatea 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Devme 

DUics 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edward.s   Calif 

Eableman 

Flowers 

Foreman 

Fiiv.ntaai 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oaydos 

Goodling 


Orlffln  l.i;Jar  Satterfleld 

OrooB  Mc<;iure  Sailor 

HaKar.  Macdonald.  Schadeberg 

Haley  Mass  Soherle 

Hai:  Mann  Scott 

Harsha  Martin  .Smith,  Calif 

Hays  Ml.  he!  Snyder 

Hend*r8on  Miller,  Ohio  Stelger,  .Ariz. 

Hunt  Mci:  tKumery  Stokes 

Jarman  Myers  Taylor 

Jonas  Nh!.  her  Wa<n?oncer 

Jones,  N  C  NlchoU  Wampler 

Kastenmeler  OU«n  Watklns 

KUiK  Ottln^er  Wataon 

Kv!  Passman  Whitten 

Landgrebe  Rarlck  Wolff 

Leggett  Honers.  Fla.  Wylle 

Lennon  Roaentbal  Yatron 

Loo«,  La  Roiidebu&b  Zwach 

LowenstelD  Ruth 

NOT   VOTING— 24 

Ai'.nnr.zlo  Hebert  Powell 

Bat««  Holltteld  Honan 

Bell.  C&UX  Jones.  Ala.  St.  Onge 

Brown.  Calif  McEwein  Scheuer 

Collier  Miller   Calif  Stephetis 

Otalmo  Morse  Tunney 

Qrav  OKorskl  VaidtrJagt 

Haiina  ONeal.  Ga  Williams 

So  the  bin  aas  passed 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs 

On  this  vote  ■ 

Mr    Hebert   for.    with    Mr     Brown   of   Call- 

ft'rnla  iKiil:i,st 

Mr   Hi.llflpld  fur   wuh  Mr   Powell  .i^alnst 
Mr    Morse  for.  with  Mr    Williams  against 
Mr.     Annunzlo     for.     wirh     Mr      McEwen 

agatnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  .Miller  of  California  with  Mr  Bates. 
Mr     Jones    of    Alabama    with    Mr     Winder 
Jaut 

.\Ir  O'Neal  of  Ge<jrgla  with  Mr  O'Konskl 
Mr    Oray  with  Mr    Bell  of  California. 
Mr  St   tinge  with  Mr  Collier 
.Mr   Glaimo  with  Mr   .Stephens 
Mr  Tunney  with  .Mr  .Scheuer 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Ronan 

Mr  HULL  and  Mr  BOW  changed 
their  vole  tiTim     nay"  to  '  yea  " 

.Mr  CWBELL  changed  hi.s  vole  from 
vea     tu    nay. 

Tlu'  re.sull  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENER.AL  LE.'WE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  MILLS  Mr  -Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  liiai  all  Members  may 
have  5  leiii.slative  day.s  vvithm  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPE.AKER  Without  objecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  (objection 


PERMISSION   TO   INCLUDE  CHARTS 
AND  TABLES 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  may  be  permitted  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  such  as  charts  and 
tables  together  with  their  remarks,  on 
Uie  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Brit- 
ish-French supersonic  aircraft  has  been 
much  in  the  news  of  late,  as  its  testing 
moves  ahead  Its  noise  level  so  far  gives 
ample  evidence  that  it  could  not  operate 
'Aithln  noise  limits  now  in  force  at  major 
American  airports.  Recently,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  indicated 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Concorde  would 
be  suitable  for  use  in  flying  the  Trans- 
atlantic route,  ending  in  New  York. 

This  handwriting  on  the  wall  contains 
an  obvious  message.  Development  of  an 
American  version  of  an  SST  is  uncalled 
for,  and  Federal  subsidies  for  such  a 
project  .should  cease  forthwith  The 
Federal  Government  has  yet  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  setting  any  standards  to 
limit  noise  from  supersonic  craft,  but 
this  is  no  excuse  for  moving  this  threat 
to  the  end  of  our  list  of  priorities. 

Mr  Shaffer,  the  President's  choice  for 
head  of  the  FAA.  has  told  Congress  he 
hopes  for  a  go-ahead  on  an  American 
SST  It  is  highly  indicative  that  he  is 
a  vice  president  of  TRW.  Inc  .  a  major 
areosparo  and  automotive  parts  manu- 
facturer Thi.s  gentleman  '.vlU  head  the 
agency  which  must  approve  the  airliner's 
de.sign  and  certify  its  airworthiness.  Un- 
der the  .super.«;onic  program.  tJrototype 
construction  alone  is  expected  to  cost 
more  than  SI. 4  billion,  with  Government 
picking  up  1)0  percent  of  the  co.st 

Tliere  is  a  school  of  thouuht  placing 
the  SST  in  the  same  category  with  uther 
major  forward  steps  in  technology  which 
eventually  benefited  mankind  .signifi- 
cantly. I  feel  the  SST  does  not  deserve 
.such  inclusion  Its  undiminishable  roar 
and  sonic  boom  reduces  our  quality  of 
'.ife  more  than  it  could  ever  enhance  it. 
Tests  of  the  Concorde  have  .<©  far  borne 
out  this  contention. 

Shall  man  span  continents  with  devas- 
tating speed  .so  he  may  spend  more  time 
in  traffic  jams?  Shall  a  privileged  few 
leap  vast  distances  while  millions  below 
suffer  intolerable  sonic  booms,  destroy- 
ing tranquillity  as  well  as  property?  I 
think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time 
for  President  Nixon  to  reevaluate  the 
worth  of  placing  further  Government 
subsidies  into  the  SST. 


THE  SST  MENACE  GROWS  NEARER, 
LOUDER,  AND  MORE  EXPENSIVE 

Mr    PODELL  asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


DEDICATION  OP  FATHER  GERALD 
DUGAN  ACTIVITY  CENTER.  ST. 
FRANCIS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 
SPRING  GROVE.  PA. 

» Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  rense  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
.March  1.  1969.  the  St.  Francis  Prepara- 
tory School  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  dedi- 
cated its  new  Father  Gerald  Dugan  Ac- 
tivity Center,  a  magnificent  all-purpose 
structure  costing  in  the  vicinity  of  SI  mil- 
lion. A  notable  feature  concerning  this 
structure  is  that  it  was  erected  with  no 
assistance  from  either  the  Federal  or 
State  Governments;  hence,  it  stands  not 
only  as  an  institution  of  practical  pur- 
pose but  as  a  symbol  of  self-reliance. 

During  the  pertinent  dedicatory  exer- 
cises, the  Reverend  Kevin  Keelan.  T.O.R.. 
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of  the  College  of  Steubenvllle — a  college 
operated  by  the  Third  Order  Francis- 
cans— delivered  an  Inspirational  address 
predicated  on  the  themes  of  love  and 
peace.  Because  this  splendid  presentation 
has  a  particularly  meaningful  applica- 
tion to  the  events  of  today,  I  insert  it 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  smd  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  or  Rev.  Kevik  Kexlan,  T.O.R.,  on 

THE  Occasion  or  th«  Dedication  or  the 

Father    Gerald    Ducan    Activity    Centkr, 

St.   FVancis   Preparatory   School,   Spring 

Grove,  Pa.,  March  1,  1969 

Your  Excellency  Bishop  Daley,  Father 
Headmaster,  brother  priests  and  conferees  of 
our  beloved  Third  Order;  dear  Sisters,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  past  and  present  of  St. 
Francis,  parents.  aJtimnl.  and  other  bene- 
factors of  the  Prep;  members  of  the  Dugan 
family  and.  especially,  the  young  men.  stu- 
dents, for  whose  primary  benefit  we  gather 
today  to  dedicate  the  Father  Gerald  Dugan 
Activity  Center:  Peace! 

It  is  significant  that  this  dedication  cere- 
mony i.s  consummated  In  the  Divine  Liturgy, 
concelebrated  in  unity  with  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  HarrlPburg.  where  the  modern  era 
of  the  Prep  has  flourished  under  the  personal 
and  paternal  Interest  of  the  universally  re- 
spected and  affectionately  regarded  Bishop 
Leach. 

The  concelebrants  are  offering  the  Mass  of 
the  Solemnity  of  our  Seraphic  Father  Saint 
Francis,  founder  of  our  Order.  The  Entrance 
hymn,  even  slightly  paraplirased,  seems  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  occasion:  "Let  us 
all  rejoice  in  the  Lord  as  we  celebrate  the 
feast  m  honor  of  the  sons  and  loyal  followers 
of  Blessed  FYancis.  The  angels  rejoice  In  this 
solemnity  and  with  us  praise  the  Son  of  God. 

The  man  of  .ApsIkI  would  be  very  much  at 
home  In  our  midst  today.  This  "splendid 
creature  of  God"  (Pius  XI)  was  an  almost 
perfect  example  of  what  each  one  of  us 
should  hope  to  be.  It  Is  not  chance  that 
determines  that  in  every  age  certain  souls 
are  raised  up  beyond  the  acoompUshments 
of  ordln.Try  men  and  whose  acclaim  Is  not 
restricted  to  their  own  generation.  Francis  Is 
a  man  for  every  age.  an  outstanding  reli- 
gious leader — "a  religious  genius  of  the  purest 
type."  He  attracts  men  of  diverse  background 
and  character  The  social  and  religious  values 
he  ennobled  are  of  the  greatest  Importance 
today.  Men  of  charity  and  understanding, 
living  according  to  the  Ideals  of  Francis  of 
Assisl,  could  convert  the  world  Into  a 
Christian  society  In  which  all  men  would 
live  as  brothers. 

In  dedicating  a  facility  planned  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  an  educational  community,  It 
Is  not  unusual  that  our  thoughts  should 
turn  to  one  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
entire  community  of  God's  people.  By  re- 
flecting on  his  philosophy  of  life,  our  own 
lives  are  enriched. 

In  the  Rule  he  left  for  his  followers  (1221). 
Francis  expressed  his  philosophy  of  love  and 
peace  as  follows : 

"Wherever  there  is  love  and  wisdom,  there 
is  neither  fear  nor  Ignorance.  Wherever  there 
is  patience  and  humility,  there  Is  neither 
anger  nor  terror.  Wherever  there  Is  Joyous 
fXJverty.  there  Is  neither  covetousness  nor 
greed  Wherever  there  Is  peace  and  reflection, 
there  is  neither  vexation  nor  indecision. 
Wherever  there  Is  fear  of  God  in  guarding 
one's  tabernacle,  there  an  enemy  cannot 
enter  Wherever  there  Is  mercy  and  reason- 
able discernment,  there  Is  neither  vanity  nor 
stubbornness." 

How  brief  a  testimony  of  devotion:  how 
concise  an  Inspiration  to  fullness  of  life. 
What  seems  unique  In  his  life,  what  appears 
unequaled  in  Ills  example.  Is  not  so  much 
the  fascinating  traits  present  In  his  person- 
ality nor  the  special  simple  way  of  life  he 


espoused,  rather  It  Is  the  capacity  to  place 
all  things  In  their  proper  perspective:  he 
was  able  to  comprehend  the  harmony  which 
Is  present  In  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  he 
relates  to  the  majesty  of  God,  to  nature  and 
human  beings. 

What  today  may  be  considered  late  In  life, 
at  the  age  of  24,  Francis  found  God  through 
the  voice  from  the  Crucifix  in  San  Damlano. 
His  was  not  an  easy  discovery — It  rarely  Is — 
but  when  he  heard  the  voice  he  listened  to 
what  it  said.  And  he  was  happy  every  sub- 
sequent day  of  his  life. 

I  suggest  that  we  must  learn  to  listen.  In 
his  Inaugural  address,  President  Nixon  spoke 
clearly  to  this  point.  The  sounds  of  our 
civilization  sometimes  are  so  loud,  so  con- 
fused, so  senseless,  that  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  goes  on 
about  us.  One  can  understand  why  the  cries 
of  the  hungry  and  the  naked  are  unheard. 
One  can  understand  why  the  moans  and  the 
sighs  and  the  terrifying  groans  of  those  who 
suffer  Injustice  go  unheard.  The  clamor  of 
the  "barbaric  civilized"  simply  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  think. 

Francis,  before  his  conversion  to  an  active 
life  of  labor  for  Christ,  had  a  natural  Incli- 
nation toward  frivolity  and  sinless  fun.  Once 
committed  to  his  Lord,  he  began  "to  do  his 
thing"  in  a  most  fervent  manner  and  he 
learned  that  "wherever  there  is  peace  and 
reflection,  there  Is  neither  vexation  nor  In- 
decision." 

This  man  was  an  activist.  Sometimes— I 
suppose  when  we  are  most  satisfied  with 
what  we  are  doing — we  incline  toward  the 
proposition  that  involvement  Is  a  modem 
virtue.  How  Ignorant  we  are  of  the  lives  of 
the  Saints  and  especially  the  man  from 
Assist.  Social  welfare  and  regard  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  one's  fellow  man  were 
cardinal  precepts,  not  relegated  to  the  Rule 
of  life  he  recorded  for  his  followers  under 
Divine  Inspiration,  but  of  his  very  manner  of 
living.  He  literally  Imitated  Christ.  He  knew 
he  was  a  son  of  God  and  he  acted  like  one 
The  love  he  bore  for  God  reflected  Itself  In 
the  love  and  respect  he  possessed  for  his 
neighbor,  who  was  his  brother.  Whether  it  be 
among  the  Saracens,  or  the  people  of  the 
provinces  of  Europe  or  Italy  to  whom  he 
preached  the  PClngdom  of  Heaven  and  Its  joy, 
Francis  strove  to  rebuild  God's  family  on  the 
foundations  of  love.  Justice,  self  sacrifice  and 
peace.  His  work  and  the  effects  of  the  labors 
of  his  followers,  and  his  social  message  which 
they  preach.  Is  universally  acclaimed.  Failure 
must  be  attributed  to  the  human  Imperfec- 
tions of  those  who  followed  him,  as  well  as 
the  tendency  In  man  to  resist  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  when  it  Involves  self 
effacement  and  penance. 

Francis  guarded  his  own  tabernacle,  showed 
mercy  and  patience  and  humility,  and.  as  a 
result,  hl8  love  for  God  was  rewarded.  He 
was  signed  In  his  flesh  by  the  very  wounds 
of  Christ;  the  painful  Stigmata  was  a  mark 
of  identity  with  Christ. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  the  dally  bread 
of  Francis.  Among  the  lessons  he  learned 
were  love  of  enemies,  the  glory  of  chastity  and 
cleanness  of  heart,  service  to  all  God's  chil- 
dren, the  value  of  penance,  love  for  the 
Church  and  Christ's  Vicar,  "respect  for  the 
clergy,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  especially 
if  they  are  sinners,  but  rather  for  their  rank 
and  their  offering  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
devotion  to  God's  mother,  Mary,  and  her 
Son's  cross. 

He  became  a  man  of  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence. So  deep  was  his  understanding  of  the 
value  of  things,  that  he  left  a  literature  pro- 
found in  Its  appreciation  of  nature  and  its 
place  In  the  economy  of  creation.  He  loved 
and  enjoyed  everything  made  by  God  for 
man's  peace  and  happiness,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable  or  mineral.  The  Universe — his 
brother  the  sun,  the  stars  and  the  moon — 
was  the  subject  of  his  famous  Canticle:  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  Creator  for  His  many 
benefactions. 


Probably  what  Is  least  understood  In  the 
life  of  Francis  was  his  devotion  to  poverty. 
Voluntary  abnegation  or  absolute  poverty 
were  as  much  misunderstood  in  his  day  a.s  in 
oiu-  own.  Admission  to  the  fraternity  was 
granted  only  after  one  had  reconciled  him- 
self to  his  neighbors,  returned  any  Ill-gotten 
goods  and  paid  all  his  debts  and  tithes.  He 
found  acceptable  men  who  were  free  to  as- 
sume "the  life  of  poverty  in  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother." 

His  Joy  and  enthusiasm  for  everything 
made  him  dependent  on  nothing.  Casting 
aside  the  clothes  which  were  from  his 
father's  modish  shop  and  selling  all  the 
things  he  possessed,  and  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  impoverished  were  more  than 
symbolic  acts.  In  truth  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  herald  of  the  Great  King,  devoid 
of  any  embellishments  of  the  past.  "He  was 
not  a  deaf  hearer  of  the  Gospel."  He  under- 
stood Christ's  words:  "Preach  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  possess  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
money  In  your  purse."  Christ  possessed 
nothing;  neither  would  he.  Poverty  was  the 
means  of  liberation  from  things  which  stood 
as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

Hopefully.  It  is  In  this  Spirit  of  Francis 
that  we  dedicate  today.  First,  a  personal 
dedication  to  the  virtues  that  will  brighten 
our  lives:  love  of  neighbor  and  mutual  ns- 
sistance:  sympathy  and  eeneroslty  toward 
those  who  are  poor;  hiunlllty,  tolerance,  good 
sense  and  courtesy;  penance  and  self  denial; 
and  above  all,  inner  joy  and  self  improve- 
ment in  Christ.  Secondly,  and  flowing  from 
this  personal  dedication,  we  salute  a  friar 
of  our  Order.  Father  Gerald  Dugan.  who,  in 
his  life,  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  Francis 
as  a  faithful  son. 

Father  Gerald  served  the  Prep  for  16  years 
(1946-1961).  His  most  Important  role  was  as 
an  Inspired  teacher  of  literature  and  music. 
But  his  Influence  as  Franciscan  priest  and 
teacher  was  not  confined  to  the  classroom. 
By  his  example,  his  counsel  and  advice,  his 
ability  to  encourage  those  who  demanded 
something  more  than  the  classroom  devel- 
oped, he  was  Involved  with  scores  of  young 
men  who  needed  him.  He  represented  an  era 
of  scholarly  teachers  whose  ereat  demand 
for  love  of  learning  was  tempered  with  de- 
votion and  affection  for  those  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

We  have  all  but  discarded  the  concept  "in 
loco  p.irentis"  in  modern  education.  It  is 
replaced  with  a  vague  concept  of  "openness." 

Our  young  people  today  .ire  a  remark.Tble 
and  fine  example  to  us  and  we  must  listen 
to  them.  One  of  the  things  they  seem  to  be 
telling  us,  with  violent  insistence,  is  that 
the  weakness  of  the  culture  and  morality 
which  we  have  transmitted  can  result  in 
nothing  less  than  the  explosive  demonstra- 
tions and  infantile  actions  of  a  very  small 
but  significant  portion  of  their  peers. 

We  have  managed  to  deprive  these  young 
men  of  stabile  values  and  meaningful  au- 
thoritative trust. 

This  educational  community,  comprised  of 
young  men.  friars  and  lay  faculty,  parents 
and  benefactors,  attempts  to  grow  on  prin- 
ciples which  are  Franciscan  In  their  Christian 
roots. 

As  everything  of  value  demands  disciplined 
attention — a  mark  of  the  life  of  men  such 
as  Fr.  Gerald  Dugan — we  salute  the  efforts 
of  everyone  involved  in  the  completion  of 
this  Activity  Center.  Everything  enclosed 
within  this  facility;  every  moral,  social  and 
educational  virtue  inculcated  in  the  train- 
ing program  of  these  young  men,  is  dedicated 
to  the  hop>e  that  its  graduates  will  be  men 
of  Inspiration,  men  cast  in  the  mold  of 
Francis  of  .^ssisi. 

Our  prayer  is  the  same  as  Francis':  May 
the  Lord  bless  and  keep  us  May  He  show 
His  face  to  us  and  have  mercy  on  us.  May 
He  turn  His  countenance  to  us  and  give  us 
peace.  Indeed,  may  the  Lord  bless  us 
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FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTIONS 


'  Mr  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  » 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  a  nation 
which  Is  growing  richer  by  the  day.  the 
Income  gap  between  the  very  poor  and 
the  moderately  rich  Is  growing  wider  by 
the  hour.  Every  change  in  Income.  In  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  tax  policies  of  national. 
State,  and  local  governments  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  very  low  income 
family  This  legislative  body  fixes  Fed- 
eral income  tax  regulations,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  gave  the  poor  families  a 
break. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  millions  of  fami- 
lies in  the  richest  country  of  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  pay  any  Federal  income 
tax  at  all.  This  fact  was  realized  in  1939. 
when  -fche  personal  exemption  'aeus  fixed 
at  1600- In  1939  we  were  still  in  the  great 
depression,  and  a  family  income  of 
$1,200  did  not  represent  the  depths  of 
poverty.  Yet  such  a  family  was  placed 
out  of  reach  of  the  Federal  tax  collector. 
Today.  $1,200  will  not  buy  'he  mini- 
mum quantity  and  quality  of  food  and 
shelter  True,  most  Incomes  have  in- 
creased, and  today  a  $3,600  income  will 
scarcely  rate  with  the  $1,200  Income  of 
1939  Yet.  that  $3,600  family  wdl  almost 
certainly  be  required  to  pay  an  Income 
tax. 

We  must  restore  the  Immunity  of  that 
1939  exemption  figure  My  bill.  H  R.  8979. 
would  raise  ail  allowable  exemptions 
from  $600  to  $1,200  At  that  figure,  prob- 
aUjly  most  of  the  ver>'  low  income  fami- 
lies would  escape  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion, as  they  are  supposed  to  do.  In  that 
connection.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
exemption  prior  to  1939  varied  from  year 
to  year  between  the  figures  $800  and 
$1,200  The  1939  revenue  law  lowered  the 
exemption  to  $600  in  anticipation  of  war 
needs  It  was  represented  as  a  ■tempo- 
rary '  measure.  "Temporary  '  has  lasted 
for  far  too  long. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  in  legislating 
against  discrimination  In  respect  to  the 
very  poor  is  that  they  are  unorganized. 
They  cannot  bring  tlie  power  of  numbers 
into  action.  They  have  no  professional 
voice  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Congress, 
as  the  professions  and  industries  and  the 
organized  labor  bodies  have 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  made  to  raise  the  exemption 
figure.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  the 
people  who  would  have  been  affected  by 
the  change  knew  about  it.  They  wrote 
no  letters  to  their  Congressmen,  they  put 
no  notes  of  approval  in  the  newspapers. 
All  of  us  know  that  it  requires  strong 
public  support  to  get  legislation  through 
Congress,  even  the  most  desirable  legis- 
lation. In  this  session  a  number  of  meas- 
ures similar  to  my  own  have  been  intro- 
duced. Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter  must  keep  up  our  support.  It 
is  our  duty  to  act  for  those  who  cannot 
act  for  themselves.  The  country  needs 
this  reform  in  the  tax  laws,  and  it  needs 
it  now 


TRADING  STAMPS 

Mr  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  S.  &  H.  Trading  Stamp 
Co.  has  finally  acknpwledged  something 
I  have  been  saying  for  4  years:  trading 
stamps  add  2  percent  to  food  costs  and  If 
the  housewife  could  redeem  her  stamps 
for  cash  she  would  save  the  equivalent  of 
a  week's  groceries  every  year. 

Acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  world's 
largest  trading  stamp  company  should. 
I  trust,  speed  congressional  action  on 
the  Wolff  truth-in-tradlng-stamps  bill 
designed  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
the  option  of  redeeming  the  stamps  for 
cash. 

I  do  not  seek  to  do  away  with  trading 
-Stamps,  but  when  a  trading  stamp  com- 
pany such  as  S.  &  H.  acknowledges  that 
a  family  .spending  $40  a  week  for 
tjrocerles  accumulates  $50  worth  of  trad- 
ing stamps  a  year,  then  I  say  let  that 
family  have  its  $50  back  In  cash  if  It  so 
chooses.  To  do  anythinK  less  would  be  to 
shirk  OUT  responsibility. 

Further  substantiation  of  my  figures 
\1s-a-vls  the  cost  of  trading  stampjs  has 
been  provided  by  James  A.  Cullen.  the 
president  of  a  chain  of  grocery  stores  on 
Long  Island  This  ciialn.  King  KuUen. 
recently  discontinued  giving  trtidlng 
stamps  to  its  ctistomers.  This  decision  by 
King  Kuilen  is  explained  In  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  6  issue  of  the 
Long  Island  Press: 

King  Kulun  GrrrtNO  Rta  or  Stamps 

Klnif  Kullen's  Lung  Island  supertnarkets 
will  stop  Issuing  trading  stamps  on  March 
17  ".Lnd  pass  the  savings  along  to  customers 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices,"  James  .K  Cullen. 
president,  announced  today. 

A  recent  round  of  price  raises  brought 
about  the  change  In  store  policy.  Cullen  said. 
In  the  past  year,  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  5  J  p>er  cent  In  Metrop>olltan  New  York 

"We  want  to  help  our  customers  wipe  out 
a  part  of  this  Increase."  he  said  "Bv  elimi- 
nating stamps  the  average  family  will  re- 
ceive about  line  -veek's  groceries  free  each 
year"  He  als<i  cited  a  r(>cent  siirvey  of  cus- 
tomers .showing  18  per  rent  ^  all  shoppers 
select  .1  supermarket  because  of  low  grocery 
prices 

But  before  King  Kullen  stops  Issuing  trad- 
ing stamps,  It  will  give  lis  customers  twice 
the  usual  amount  of  S  fc  H  Oreen  Stamps 
with  their  purchases  In  the  10  davs  ending 
March  18 

"We  don  t  want  to  dlsapp<jlnt  anyone." 
Cullen  explained  "We  are  giving  our  cus- 
tomers a  chance  to  complete  their  stamps 
books  " 

King  Kullen  was  the  P.rst  rx)ng  Island  su- 
permajket  to  kjlve  trading  stamps  to  rustom- 
pm.  more  than  14  years  ago  it  was  the  only 
lupermiirket  on  Long  Island  when  It  opened 
Its  first  store  In  Jamaica  In  13:30 

Today,  the  company  estimates  It  serves  15 
per  cent  of  all  families  who  live  In  Queens. 
Nassau  and  Suffolk 

Still  further  evidence  of  the  problems 
created  by  trading  stamps  has  been' re- 
search by  Mr  Ed  Wimmer.  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  !K)int  part  of  a  radio  broad- 
cast made  last  month  by  Mr.  Wimmer: 


Thank  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen 
Prank  Welkel,  whose  column  appears  dally 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  who  hasn't 
spared  the  trading  stamp  companies  or  game- 
makers  when  he  has  taken  a  notion  to  criti- 
cize their  operations,  recently  predicted  that 
"Cincinnati  and  surrounding  areas  are  about 
to  become  involved  In  a  trading  stamp  war." 
B^arller.  Mr  Welkel  wrote  that  people  who 
were  playing  the  service  station  giveaways 
such  as  "Sunny  Dollars."  "Tlgerlno,"  "Deck 
OTloney,"  "Billfold  Bingo,"  or  "All  Star 
Bingo,"  had  as  much  chance  of  winning  as 
■  a  guy  swimming  the  English  Channel  with 
an  anchor  around  his  neck." 

Trading  stamps  have  been  blasted  by  Betty 
Purness,  Ralph  Nader,  boycotting  house- 
wives. Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  oil  company  and  chain 
store  officials.  Judges,  governors,  economists, 
newspapers,  and  especially  service  station 
operators  forced  to  handle  them,  but  every 
year  their  hold  on  most  trading  areas  of  the 
country  has  been  Increased  until  hope  for 
needed  relief  has  all  but  vanished. 

On  June  26,  1968,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Issued  a  report  on  the  Sperry  4: 
Hutchinson  Company  (S&H  Oreen  Stamps) 
In  which  SAH  officials  admitted  that  In  the 
years  1914  to  1964,  156,000,000,000  stamps, 
which  had  been  Issued  and  sold  to  their 
customers,  were  not  redeemed.  PTC  also 
noted  that  S&H  maintained  Its  stampe  were 
being  saved  by  "35.000.000  households  In  the 
U.S.  alone,  were  being  given  out  by  70.000 
outlets,  und  were  redeemed  through  cata- 
logues (32.000.000  circulation)  and  850  re- 
demption centers." 

According  to  FTC  findings.  S&H  enjoys 
approximately  40'"'  of  trading  stamp  volume 
in  this  country,  and  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
Its  exorbitant  profits  gleaned  from  victim- 
ized gasoline  dealers  and  mesmerized  house- 
wives, the  company  bought  the  famed  Blge- 
low-Sanford  Rug  Company,  four  department 
store  chains,  a  bank  with  33  branches,  a 
temporary  help  enterprise.  EDP  business  de- 
voted to  shipping  and  warehou-slng.  Incentive 
and  employee  motivation  business,  a  parent 
company  for  a  number  of  International  stamp 
and  Incentive  companies,  and  among  other 
things.  It  Is  buying  into  the  furniture  busi- 
ness, admits  to  Ave  warehouses  big  enough 
to  lose  the  Yankee  Stadium  In  each,  and  it 
runs  three  tax-free  foundations. 

Lester  WolfT,  Congressman  from  New  York, 
a  bombastic  opponent  of  the  trading  stamp 
companies  and  gamesters,  has  charged  that 
minions  of  dollars  are  held  In  banks  and  In- 
vestment funds  I  to  redeem  stamps  that 
aren't  Ukely  to  ever  appear),  on  which  no 
Income  tax  has  been  paid:  which  dollars 
have  been  Invested  to  enrich  the  stamp  com- 
pvnles  while  service  station  stamp  givers 
have  gone  broke  by  the  thousands,  and  while 
more  tind  more  stamps  get  stuffed  Into  auto 
glove  compartments,  lost,  or  end  up  In  waste 
cans 

If  a  trading  stamp  war  breaks  out  In  all 
Its  agony  In  the  Oreater  Cincinnati  area.  It 
won't  be  anything  new  We've  had  It  In  a 
milder  form  than  most  areas  because  of  con- 
tinuous opposition  and  cooperation  of  most 
Independents,  but  It  could  still  bring  great 
harm  to  our  city. 

A  few  years  ago.  a  stamp  war  (with  games) 
broke  out  In  Denver.  Colorado,  causing  sj 
much  havoc  that  a  movie  was  made  entitled 
'The  Denver  Story."  Olant  Safeway  Com- 
pany used  full-page  ads  to  brand  the  stamps 
a  "racket."  but  even  Safeway  Anally  suc- 
cumbed 

Mother-A&P.  a  longtime  holdout,  whose 
president  also  called  the  plans  a  "racket  ' 
and  a  "drain  on  civilization,"  Anally  took  on 
MacDonald  Plaid  Stamps  which  has  hit  the 
Oreater  Cincinnati  market.  Either  AAP. 
MacDonald.  or  both,  circulated  hundred.s  ■  f 
thousands  of  coptly  catalogs  to  the  homes, 
and   all    three.   Top   Value.   S&H.   and   Plaid. 
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stepped  up  offers  of  60  fre«  stamps  to  thou- 
sands of  extra  stampw,  In  a  wild  scramble  to 
hold  customers  or  to  take  customers  away 
from  everybody  they  could.  Within  hours 
after  A&P  bit  the  local  Cincinnati  market 
with  Plaid  stamps,  our  office  received  the 
same  run  of  complaints  that  the  big  oil  com- 
panies had  politely  told  their  dealers  to  "put 

em  In."  and  one  Standard  Oil  dealer  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  sign  an  affidavit 
whUe  I  was  writing  this  broadcast.  He  said: 

You  know  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  that 
you  had  better  go  along." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  facts  that  I 
can  muster  do  not  speak  as  loudly  as 
the  voice  of  a  housewife  who  finds  her- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  trading  stamp 
companies.  I  have  received  today  a  let- 
ter from  a  housewife,  active  In  consumer 
affairs  and  a  student  of  the  problem, 
that  I  believe  speaks  for  itself.  I  wish  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  including  that 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dkar  Concsbbsman  Wolff:  As  a  housewife 
and  mother  I  have  admired  your  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers  and  their  need 
to  redeem  their  trading  stamps  for  cash. 

In  my  need  to  purchase  a  new  Iron,  a  GE 
Spray.  Steam/Dry  Iron,  I  discovered  that  I 
would  need  6%  S  &  H  Oreen  Stamps  Books. 
This  would  amount  to  a  purchase  price  of 
$20.25,  plus  tax.  However,  I  could  purchase 
this  same  item  at  a  local  discount  store  for 
$16.99,  plus  4%  tax.  This  has  worked  quite 
a  hardship  on  me  as  I  reaUy  can't  afford  to 
spend  $16.99  at  the  present  time,  and  I  don't 
have  6%  books  of  stamps.  If  I  could  redeem, 
for  cash,  the  5  books  that  I  do  have  I  could 
realize  approximately  $13.60  to  $15.  This 
would  allow  me  to  purchase  the  Iron  I  need 
at  a  lower  price  as  I  can  make  up  a  small 
difference  In  the  price.  However,  to  lay  out 
$16.99  now  Is  an  Impossibility  for  me. 

I  noticed  In  the  paper  today  that  S&H 
has  stated  that  they  feel  they  add  to  my 
purchasing  power.  Because  of  the  experience 
above,  I  feel  that  they  have,  in  fact,  taken 
away  from  my  purchasing  power.  Right  now, 
they  took  my  money  (the  money  I  paid  out 
to  obtain  the  stamps)  and  now  they  are 
refusing  me  the  use  of  that  money.  At  times, 
I  feel  that  stamp  companies  have  more  con- 
trol over  my  purchasing  power  than  I  do. 

I  commend  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
consumers.  As  I  understand  It,  you  are  only 
asking  that  the  stamp  companies  give  me 
a  "Money-Back  Guarantee"  after  I  have  pur- 
chased their  product  (stamps)  which  Is  no 
more  than  any  reputable  businessman  Is  al- 
ready doing. 

Your  continued  attention  to  this  matter 
i.s  greatly  appreciated  by  all  consumers. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Sacha  K.  Miller. 


FLOWERS  OP  TEXAS 

'  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  appro- 
priately coincident  with  the  coming  of 
spring  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
!.as  published  a  colorful  folder  entitled 
Flowers  of  Texas,"  which  depicts  about 
60  of  the  State's  most  beautiful  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  selection  must  have 
been  diflBcult,  since  Texas  produces  more 
than  5,000  species  of  wild  flowers. 

I  am  informed  by  J.  C.  Dingwall.  State 
highway  enprlneer,  that  the  folder  has 
a  double  purpose:  to  eliminate  any  idea 
lingering  in  the  minds  of  out-of-State 
residents  that  Texas  is  an  arid  waste- 
land and  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  both 


Texans  and  visitors  by  identifying  some 
of  the  State's  most  common  and  colorful 
plants.  The  department  anticipates  that 
"Flowers  of  Texas"  will  be  among  the 
most  popular  of  the  more  than  7  million 
pieces  of  literature  it  distributes  every 
year. 

Such  popularity  will  be  well  deserved. 
The  folder  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  printer's  art. 

Texas  has  more  varieties  of  blossom- 
ing plants  than  any  other  State  due  to  its 
size  and  the  great  diversity  of  its  geog- 
raphy. Texas  elevations  range  from  sea 
levels  to  mountain  peaks  more  than  a 
mile  high.  Rainfall  measures  more  than 
56  inches  annually  in  some  areas  of  east 
Texas,  and  less  than  8  inches  in  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert  of  west  Texas.  In 
the  north  Texas  Panhandle  a  weather 
station  measures  an  average  of  24  inches 
of  snow  each  winter.  But  at  the  sub- 
tropical tip  of  Texas,  the  city  of  Browns- 
ville—in the  15th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing — 
no  snowfall  has  ever  been  recorded  since 
reporting  began  in  the  last  century. 

Flowers  of  every  kind  and  color  appear 
in  these  diverse  settings.  Orchids  grow 
wild  in  the  Big  Thicket  of  east  Texas. 
Across  the  State,  prairie  flowers  can 
turn  a  featureless  plain  into  a  blanket  of 
cover  almost  overnight.  The  State  high- 
way department,  with  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  highway  right-of-way,  culti- 
vates plants  and  preserves  wild  flowers 
in  a  beautiflcation  program  that  began 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  all  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
my  congressional  district.  Here  is  what 
the  State  highway  depailment  folder 
says  about  this  area: 

One  of  the  most  fabulous  regions  Is  the 
sub-tropical  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  which 
includes  the  four  southernmost  counties  of 
Texas.  Although  lavishly  displaying  blossoms 
dtirlng  spring  and  summer,  this  Is  truly  a 
year-round  Aoral  area.  Feathery  palms  over- 
hang the  highways,  and  precise  groves  of 
citrus  trees  are  always  green.  Yards  and 
boulevards  are  festooned  with  bougalnvll- 
lea.  Gardens  In  December  flame  with  giant 
polnsettlas  which  grow  as  high  has  the  roof 
eaves. 

I  cordially  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  cultivated  flowers,  as  con- 
trasted to  wild  flowers,  featured  in  the 
folder  published  by  the  State  highway 
department  is  the  poinsettia.  This  glam- 
orous plant,  while  not  native  to  Texas, 
produces  spectacular  specimens  during 
warm  winter  days  in  the  miraculous 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  And.  by  no  means  in- 
cidentally, the  national  headquarters  of 
the  American  Poinsettia  Society  is  lo- 
cated in  Mission,  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

I  congratulate  the  Texas  Highway 
Department  for  a  good  job  well  done  in 
its  publication  of  "Flowers  of  Texas." 


show  that  had  he  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "present." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  detained  at  the  time  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  vote.  I  had  a  live  pair 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  and  I  just  want  the  Record  to 


FAIR   IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  civen  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  and 
certain  tables.) 

GE?«!EAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEKD   REMARKS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  17, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  was  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  and  all  of  us  were  Irish,  at 
least  for  that  day.  In  New  York  City  an 
unprecedented  number  of  spectators — 
estimated  at  1.5  million  by  parade  chair- 
man. Judge  James  T.  Comerford — en- 
joyed the  207th  St.  Patrick's  Day  pa- 
rade. As  it  proceeded  up  Rfth  Avenue 
under  the  leadership  of  the  grand  mar- 
shall,  Father  John  J.  Barry,  a  barmer 
was  held  aloft  reading  "Fair  Immigra- 
tion Laws  for  Ireland.  Write  your 
Congressman." 

Until  this  year  only  one  other  mes- 
sage has  been  permitted  on  banners  in 
the  parade.  Not  inappropriately,  that 
read  "England  Get  Out  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  the  new 
sign  in  that  parade  should  remind 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  drastic  de- 
cline of  immigration  from  Ireland.  New 
York  Times  reporter  Maurice  Carroll 
said  in  an  article  describing  the  parade 
which  appeared  on  March  18  that  the 
new  immigration  law  "has  cut  the  inflow 
to  a  trickle." 

Almost  1  year  ago,  last  April  10,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  iH.R.  16593)  in  the 
90th  Congress  to  make  additional  visas 
available  to  nationals  of  those  countries 
where  the  average  immigration  had 
sharply  declined  as  a  result  of  the  1965 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Last 
year  there  were  some  36  Members  of 
Congress  who  either  cosponsored  that 
legislation  or  introduced  identical  bills. 
This  year,  on  the  opening  day  of  Con- 
gress, I  again  introduced  this  legislation 
as  H.R.  165.  As  of  this  time  62  Members 
of  the  House  are  either  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  or  its  companion  bills  <  H.R.  166,  H  R. 
3841,  and  H.R.  6540) ,  or  have  introduced 
identical  bills.  A  list  of  sponsors  will  be 
appended  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  I  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  legislation.  Yet  despite  the  critical 
state  of  immigration  from  Ireland,  the 
country  hardest  hit  by  the  revised  cate- 
gories of  the  1965  act.  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  there 
has  yet  been  no  action  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  this 
legislation. 
Last  July  3  a  hearing  was  held,  and 
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Members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  concerned  groups  voiced  support  for 
the  bill  At  that  time  John  Collins,  na- 
tional chairman  of  tiie  American  Irish 
National  Immigra'.ion  Comrnitr^e,  urs;>"1 
Its  adoption  He  said 

Wp  urgently  reqiie'f*,  'hat  vnu  support  and 
fivorabiT  report  njt  f  'onnmUte*  a  bill 
spunsored   by  over   J8  t'   n^rfsamen 

This  bill.  HR  16593,  Ls  fair  t<j  all 
nationalities   We  urge  Its  adaption 

So  far,  Mr  Speaker  no  acti  m  has  been 
taken  e;thpr  in  the  last  Congress  or  in 
this  Congress  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  st)  that  Members  on  the  floor  today 
can  make  clear  the  need  for  actI  m 

In  1965,  when  the  n-'w  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  was  being  considered 
in  the  Conyre.ss.  tlie  I>/par'.ment  of  State 
assured  Congress  that  under  its  provi- 
sions Ireland  w  luld  be  able  to  qualify  for 
appr  iXimately  5  200  places  per  y^-ar  If 
the  Sp4ie  DepartnuTit  pr  ijf-ctitms  had 
Ijeen  40,:urate  ;t  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  remedial  acti  m  at  this  late  date 
However,  as  immlk; ration  statistics  for 
the  past  3  years  show,  that  simply  has 
not  been  the  case 

In  the  decade  immediately  preceding 
th»'  adoption  of  the  li<65  act  approxi- 
mately 7  000  Irish  emigrated  to  America 
each  year 

Although  tins  average  figure  had  de- 
clined som.ewhat  by  i;)64  the  steep  de- 
cline in  Irish  imn^.igration  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  enactment  of  the 
1965  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ls 
far  beliw  a  fair  levfl  of  immigration 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  preference  and 
nonpreference  vLsas  issued  in  Dublin — 
the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  visas  are 
issued^totaled  only  2,229,  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  this  number  dropped  to  1.860.  In 
fi.scal  year  1968,  the  total  was  2.376 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1965  went  fully  into  effect  on  July  1. 
1968  and  from  July  1  until  December  31 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1969.  prefer- 
ence and  nonpreference  immiKration 
from  Ireland  plimged  In  July,  no  pref- 
erence and  nonpreference  visas  were  Is- 
sued to  Irish  applica:',ts  in  Dublin  In 
August  three:  In  September,  one.  m  Oc- 
tober. 24:  in  November,  31:  and  Ln  De- 
cember 12  were  issued  From  July  1  to 
December  31,  1968,  only  72  preference 
and  nonpreference  visas  were  issued  in 
Dublin  to  Irish  nationals  Even  if  the 
cat''t;ories  of  immediate  relative  '  and 
special  immigrant'  are  included,  the 
total  number  of  visas  issued  in  Dublin 
was  only  227 

Figures  for  the  first  2  months  in 
calendar  year  1969  show  no  significant 
advances  for  Irish  immigration  In  Jan- 
uary 26  preference  and  nonpreference 
visas  were  issued  in  Dublin:  In  February. 
20  ^uch  visas  were  approved 

That  makes  a  total  of  118  preference 
a:',d  rior-.preference  visas  for  the  first  3 
miii.ths  of  fiscal  year  1969 

.Again  even  if  the  categories  of  "Im- 
mediate relative"  and  s[)eclal  immi- 
grant are  added  only  303  total  visas 
■Aeie  issued  from  Dublin  for  the  first  8 
months  of  fiscal  year  1969 

The  statistics  I  have  used  refer  to 
visas  l.ssued  in  Dublin  because  that  is 
the  place  where  Irish  residents  apply 
Visas    issued    to   Irish   citizens    residing 


outside  of  Ireland  and  adjustments  of 
status  are  reflected  In  the  tables  which 
I  will  Include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

Irish  immigration,  in  short,  has  de- 
clined over  70  t)eri-ent  from  the  average 
levels  of  the  decade  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  the  Immigration  and  Natioi'.- 
ality  Act  .>f  1965 

Mr  Speaker,  this  kind  of  decline  can- 
not, in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  an 
'•quitable  immigration  policy,  be  allowed 
to  continue  We  nuist  take  immediate 
corrective  action  to  rectify  the  situation 
that  IS  responsible  for  this  disproportion- 
ate reduction  in  ;mmigrati.)n 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  specific  discus- 
sion of  my  bill,  H  R    165 

The  bill  which  I  have  prop<5sed,  H  R 
165- — and  which  62  Members  of  Con- 
iiress  are  now  supporting — makes  sure 
that  no  nation  would  suffer  a  severe  re- 
duction in  its  level  of  immigration  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immuration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1965  'Hie  bill  provides  that 
a  "floor"  would  be  established  for  every 
nation,  based  on  it.s  avt-rage  level  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  during 
the  decade  prior  to  the  enartmeiit  of 
the  1965  act  that  is  during  the  years  1956 
through  1965  The  floor  would  in  no  way 
be  based  on  the  former  quota,  but  only 
on  the  actual  numbers  which  came  in 
during  these  years  The  bill  provides  a 
floor  equivalent  to  75  percent  of  the 
annual  average  level  of  immigratujn  dur- 
ing the  1956-65  base  period,  or  10  000 
individuals,  whichever  is  less  To  the  ex- 
tent that  immigration  falls  below  the 
floor  for  a  given  fiscal  year,  extra  num- 
jers  of  visa  spaces — above  and  independ- 
ent of  the  worldwide  quota — would  be 
provided  the  following  year,  so  that  total 
immigration  reaches  the  establish?d 
floor, 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  am  th.at  HR 
165  is  not  in  any  way  a  return  to  tiie 
old  national  origins  quota  system — which 
quite  properly  was  abolished  m   1965 

Under  the  1965  act.  however,  the  im- 
migration preferences  are  drawn  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  tlie  potential  immi- 
gration from  several  Western  European 
countries  cannot  meet  the  qualificatioi-.s 
of  the  various  cateu'ories.  particularly 
those  involving  labor  certification  This 
is  no  more  equitable  than  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  which  .screened  out 
people  from  sections  of  the  world  such 
as  Africa  and  Asia 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  sent  an 
average  of  7.000  immigrants  during  the 
base  period  1956-65,  about  5.300  places. 
or  75  percent  of  the  base  period  averatie. 
would  be  established  as  the  "floor"  for 
Irish  immigration  No  country  whose  im- 
migration levels  had  improved  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1965  act  would  be  adversely 
affected 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  jjrefer- 
ences.  the  labor  certificate  requirement 
of  section  2r2'a''14'  ha.s  had  the  ef- 
fect of  .screening  out  potential  new  seed 
immigration  Therefore,  HR  165  pro- 
vides that  the  provisions  ol  .section  212 
a' '14  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalltv  .Act  of  1965  shall  not  apply 
to  immigrants  entering  under  the  cate- 
gory established  by  the  bill 

I.nuiiigrants  m  the  unskilled  labor  area 


traditionally  have  come  to  America  to 
better  their  lives  and  in  turn  to  better  our 
Nation.  An  unskilled  immigrant  until  De- 
cember 1965.  could  enter  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
refused  to  approve  his  entry  into  the 
United  States  and  made  a  specific  find- 
ing that  there  were  sufficient  workers 
available  at  the  alien's  proposed  des- 
tination or  that  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  would  be  adversely  affected.  Un- 
der the  revised  section  212'  a  >  <  14  i ,  a  sys- 
tem whicii  required  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  demonstrate  why  an  immigrant's 
petition  for  entry  should  not  be  approved 
was  altered  to  place  the  burden  on  the 
immigrant  to  demonstrate  why  his  peti- 
tion for  entr>'  should  be  approved. 

.According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
immigration  accounts  for  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  annual  additions  to  the 
total  labor  force.  Moreover,  more  than 
IfiO.OOO  immigrants  in  the  preference 
categories  can  enter  the  United  States 
each  year,  free  of  any  labor  restrictions. 
Only  the  small  remainder  of  immigrants 
111  the  third  preference,  .sixth  preference 
.md  nonpreference  categories  must  com- 
ply with  .section  212iaiii4i,  The  result 
IS  ti^.at  new  seed  immigration  is  being 
eliminated. 

By  exempting  intending  munigrants 
who  would  be  eligible  under  my  bill  from 
the  labor  certification  requirement  of 
section  212ia'il4'.  many  more  young 
immigrants  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  available  visa  spaces,  permitting 
the  continuance  of  new  .seed  immigration 
from  Ireland  and  other  .similai  ly  affected 
countries. 

The  need  for  corrective  action  is  ap- 
parent. H  R.  165  would  effectively  achieve 
th.at  corrective  action.  The  widespread 
support  tor  this  legislation  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  62  cosponsors 
makes  it  also  apparent  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  concerned  that 
remedial  action  be  taken  before  Irish 
immm ration  reaches  even  lower  levels. 
This  bill,  by  correctinK  the  deficiencies 
m  the  present  law.  would  insure  continu- 
ance of  new  seed  immigration,  not  only 
from  Ireland,  but  from  every  other  na- 
tion whu  h  has  suffered  a  decline  as  a 
result  01  the  1965  act.  It  would  equalize 
an  immigration  policy,  the  imbalances 
of  which  have  produced  the  precipitous 
decline    which    I   have   explained. 

Mr  SiJeaker,  I  urge  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  give  priority 
to  this  Lssue  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  deal  equitably,  with  the  unan- 
ticipated effects  of  the  1965  act. 

I  include  at  this  po'nt  in  the  Record 
the  list  of  62  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  spon.sonng  H  R.  165  and  companion 
bills 
List  of   6J    Members   (if   Congress   Who   .Are 

CnspoNsuRiNG  Bills  H.R.  165,  166,3841.  and 

•):)40    iNTRiiDl'CED    BT    WILLIAM     F      RYAN,    (lE 

New  Y'irk.  or  Whu  Have  iNrRoDucEn  Uifn- 

TiCAi.  Bills 

Joseph  P    Addabbo    of  New  Yurk 

P^ft.'iic  .\nnunzio.  of  Illinois 

WilU.ini   \    Barrett,   of  Pennsylviinia 

Mario  Bl-iggl,  of  New  York, 

Jiiniithaii   B    Bingham,   of   New  York. 

Edward  P    Boland,  of  Massachusetts 

Frank  T    Bow,  of  Ohio 

Frank  J    Brasco,  of  New  York 
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James  A,  Burke,  of  Masaachusetta. 
PhllUp  Burton,  of  California. 
Daniel  E    Button,  of  New  York, 
James  A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hugh  L,  Carey,  of  New  York. 
Domlnlck  V,  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  J,  Delaney,  of  New  York, 
John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  J  Derwlnskl,  of  Illinois. 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  of  New  York. 
Leonard  Farbsteln.  of  New  York. 
Pet*r  H  B.  Prellnghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
Samuel  N   Prledel,  of  Maryland. 
James  O.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cornelius  E,  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  N  Glalmo.  of  Connecticut. 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York. 
Henry  B   Gonzalez,  of  Texas. 
William  J.  Green,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Seymour  Halfjern.  of  New  York. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts. 


Charles  S.  Joelson,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  C.  Kluczynskl,  of  Illinois. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York, 
Clarence  D,  Long,  of  Maryland, 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  M,  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  of  Massachusetts, 
Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  of  Connecticut. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 
William  T.  Murphy,  of  Illinois 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  of  New  York 
Edward  J.  Patten,  of  New  Jersey, 
Otis  G.  Pike,  of  New  York 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  of  New  York. 
Adam  C.  Powell,  of  New  York. 
Roman  C,  Puclnskl.  of  Illinois. 
Ogden  R.  Reld,  of  New  York. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin. 


Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York 
William  F   Ryan,  of  New  York. 
William  J.  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Joseph  P,  Vigorlto,  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Lester  L,  Wolff,  of  New  Y'ork, 
John  W,  Wydler,  of  New  York 
Gus  Yatron,  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  showing  visas  issued, 
conditional  entries,  and  adjustments  of 
status  granted  immigrants  born  in  Ire- 
land for  fiscal  years  1965, 1966.  1967.  and 
1968,  It  includes  month-by-month  sta- 
tistics for  Dublin  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
for  fiscal  year  1969  through  February 
1969: 


I 


VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES,  AND  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  STATUS  GRANTED  IMMIGRANTS  BORN   IN  IRELAND 


Vear  and  place  issued 


1st 


2d 


3d 


Preference 
4th 


5th 


6fh 


Nonprel- 

7th         ercnce 


Non- 
quota 


:m(neciate      irecial        Special 
relative    immigraht  legislation 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1965; 
Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Adiustments  of  status. 


(') 


(') 


(') 


Total. 


I 


3,825 

1.481 

183 


13 
44 


(') 


(') 


5,849 

1,529 

185 


Fiscal  year  1966  (July  to  November): 

Dublin   ..  

Elseyyhere. . 

Adjustments  of  statjs 


5.489 


57 


5.563 


11 

1 


(') 


(') 


(') 


1.781 

557 

72 


4 
21 


(') 


(0 


Subtotal  (December  to  June). 


1.796 

579 

72 


12 


2.410 


25 


2.447 


Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Adiustments  of  status. 


12 
6 

1 


93 

44 

21 


238 

142 
21 


(') 


29 

48 


56 

20 


Subtotal 
ToUI.... 


19 


158 


401 


77 


76 


433 
263 

45 

741 


Fiscal  year  1967: 

Dublin 

Elsewhere     

Adiustments  of  status. 


3.18 


52 
7 
9 


333 

108 

59 


1.222 

561 

78 


(') 


124 

77 


:n 


Total. 


1,860 
805 
155 


68 


500 


Fiscal  year  1968: 
Dublin 

Elsewhere 

Adjustments  of  status. 


1.861 


2G1 


156 


2,616 


40 
16 
14 


464 

178 
106 


1.658 

897 

175 


(') 


117 
94 


92 
52 


Total. 


70 


748 


2,730 


211 


144 


2.376 

1.243 

297 

3,916 


Preference 


Year  and  place  issued 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4fh 


5th 


6th 


7th 


Fiscal  year  1968- 
July 

Dublin      .. 
Elsewhere. 


15 

4 


Nonpref- 
erence 


I?7 
56 


Immediate        Special        Special 
relative  immigrant  legislation 


Total 


Total 


161 

70 


August 

Dublin 

Elsewhere. 


183 


231 


14 


124 
56 


9 

10 


13 
4 


Total. 


162 

81 


24 


September: 

Dublin  .  .. 
Elsewhere. 


:43 


28 
8 


121 
38 


11 
5 


Total. 


167 

57 


36 


159 


October 

Dublin    .    . 
Elsewhere. 


37 
14 


108 

59 


Total. 


157 


19 


10 


November. 
Dublin..    . 
Elsewhere. 


224 


170 
85 

255 


20 
7 


81 
59 


Total. 


122 
73 


27 


140 


December 

Dublin..    . 
Elsewhere. 


195 


Total 

Sec  fdOtnott'N  iit 


14 
6 


33 
66 


7 
14 


20 


99 


61 
99 


150 


'iid  of  1 11  bit'. 
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VISA5    ISSUED     CONDITIONAL    EHTRIES      AND    ADiUSTMFHTS     V     ;t.TU.     -,R*NTFD    .MMr.RANTS    BORN    ,S     iKfu^ND-    Con,  n.ed 


Yeir  md  place  issued 


lit 


M 


M  4«k 


M  tm 


7tk 


Nonprtf- 


FisealyMrlSM    Contlnutd 

Imuary 
OuO'in 
Els«where 


Non-    irrmediate      Special        bpecial 
quota       telaiivf    immijuM  ipgnl^i'on 


T,;rj 


J<jC  I- 

r  sewhef?        

A  j  ij-tn^e-"s  il  status 


jri',)  'Ota 


Fiscal  rear  ;969: 
July 

tisewnere 


1  


Total. 


10 
17 


13 
3 


23 

26 


Aufust 

Dul)lin 

Elsewhere 


27 


16 


49 


2  ... 
2  ... 


Tofai 


6 

ID 


10 
5 


19 
18 


September 

Dublin 

llMwIrart... 


16 


IS 


37 


1  .. 


1 


fj'ai  .. 


2 


11 
7 


17 
1 


30 
30 


12 


.C'OOer 

Duo  .^    

t  >e«ner» 


18 


18 


60 


2 

7 


22 

46 


TtM.. 


27 
9 


16 
5 


Novembw: 
OuMto.... 
£ISMril«f«. 


36 


21 


67 

69 

136 


27 
35 


Total. 


2  .. 


13 
8 


19 

4 


December 

Oubhn   

Eljewher*... 

Total 


62 


21 


23 


63 
53 

116 


9 
30 


13 


7 
16 


25 
77 


le-lalt  ;ear  loUlt: 

Dublin 

Eiuwiier* 

Adiuitmentj  


13    . 


23 


102 


Total 


w 

14 


5* 

62 
62 


5 

12 


74 
67 


81 
20 


42 


1(2 


17 


141 


101 


227 

!81 

9: 

500 


Prtttrtncn 


".i'  i   I     iie   iiuetf 


1st 


2d 


4ih 


5th 


6ni 


Non- 

7th      preference 


imTiediate 
relative 


St-ecial 
imminfant 


^•SD  .i  ,     <t>9. 


Total 


40 
36 


'  Not  apDiicable 


'Prior  to  amendment  of  Oct.  3.  1965(PLb!ic  la*  ?9  :36) 
tabi;    c!'mtS  'bv*The   S^anmenro?      ■Z'ue^^nJ'nV^TT''''  '"  ''^r'^     ""''  ''  ^^^^"^'^^  ^^'^°^  certification   ap- 


I 
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"'^^""^"^'"^  °^  *'-'f'^S  BORN  IN  IRELAND  RECEIVING  EITHER  APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL  FOR  PERMANENT  JOBS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,'  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Aliens 


Occui'alions 


Total 


Prolessional    lechmcal,  and  managerial 


Nurses   

Teachers   

Parish  workers. 

ingineers. 

Clergymen 

Physicians 

Draftsmen 

Chemists 
Accountants. ... 
Other  ■       

Clerical  and  sales 


Total 

Approved 

Num-        Per- 
ber        cent 

Disapproved 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num-           Per- 
ber          cent 

2,092 

100.0 

1.898 

100.0 

194        100.0 

738 

35.3 

715 

37.7 

23          11.9 

275    13.1 


-r 


83 
69 
68 
41 
19 
19 
14 
11 
139 


4.0 

3.3 

3.3 

2.0 

.9 

.9 

.7 

.5 

6.6 


275 
74 
69 
66 
41 
19 
19 
14 
11 

127 


14.5 
3.9 


4.7 
l."0 


12 


6.2 


Secretaries  and  stenographers 

Clerl»s 

Other-       


144 

6.9 

115 

6.1 

29 

14.9 

80 
40 
24 

3.8 
1.9 
1.2 

78 
25 
12 

4.1 

1.4 

.6 

2 
15 
12 

1.0 
7.7 
6.2 

Aliens 


Total 


Approved 


Disapproved 


Occupations 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Service 


884 


42.2 


792 


41,7 


92 


47.5 


Domestic  workers 

Waitresses      

Nurses  aides  

Other '  .    

Farming,  fishing,  and  forestry  -. 

Processing  ■ 

Machine  trades 

Machinists..  

Automobile  mechanics 

Millwrights 

Cabinetmakers.   . 

Other-  , 

Benchwork -. 

Structural  work 


764 

20 

35 

65 

5 

8 

153 
23 
19 
16. 
16 
79 
20 

122 


36 


5 

i,  0 

1   7 

3,U 

,2 

,4 


699 

17 

31 

45 

4 

8 

131 
22 
19 
!6 
16 
58 
17 

102 


36  8 
9 

16 
2  4 
,  2 
4 
6,9 
1,2 
!,  0 


3   1 

.9 

5,4 


65 
3 

4 
20 

0 

22 

1 


21 
3 

20 


33  6 

1.5 

2.1 

10  3 

.5 

0 

113 

.5 


10.8 

1,  5 

10  3 


Electrical  repairmen. 

Welders 

Other' 


Miscellaneous 


27 

1.3 

27 

1.4  .. 

21 

1.0 

18 

.9 

3 

1.5 

74 

3,5 

57 

3.1 

17 

8.8 

18 

.9 

14 

.7 

4 

2  1 

Compositors. 
Other' 


10 


10 
4 


.5 
.2 


2.1 


Na\io'n3l"TtoM%T'"''''"  """'  """*'  '"'  ^'^<'^'*>  °'  ""■  '""'"<'•<'  Immigration  and         •  Separate  occupations  not  shown  because  of  the  small  number  of  individuals  in  each  occupation 


Occupations: 

Professional,  technical,  and  managerial  481 

Clerical  and  sales 30 

Service 80 

Farming,    fishing,    and    forestry 3 

Processing 1 

Machine  trades 19 

Bench   work 4 

Structural    work 21 

Miscellaneous 4 


Total    643 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  3  years  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965, 1  have  had  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  regarding  the  is- 
suance of  immigration  visas  to  Irish  na- 
tionals. On  May  18,  1967,  I  Inserted  In 
the  CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD,  volume  113, 
part  10,  pages  1316&-13167,  a  letter 
from  the  Charge  d'Affalres  ad  In- 
terim. Robert  P.  Chalker,  dated  April 
7,  1967.  covering  the  period  December 
1.  1965  to  March  31,  1967.  On  September 
28.  1967.  a  letter  dated  September  12. 

1967.  from  the  Honorable  Raymond  R. 
Guest.  American  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
covering  the  period  April  1,  1967  to  June 
30,  1967,  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113,  part  20 
pages  27251-27252. 

I  include  three  subsequent  letters: 
The  first,  under  date  of  February  8, 

1968.  from  Ambassador  Raymond  R. 
Guest  covering  the  period  July  1,  1967  to 
December  31,  1967; 

The  second.  Lmder  date  of  October 
2.  1968.  from  Charge  d'  Affaires  Robert 
P  Chalker,  covering  the  period  January 
1.  1968.  to  September  30,  1968; 

And  finally,  under  date  of  January  16, 

1969.  Ambassador  Leo  Sheridan,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  figures  covering  the  period 
October  1.  1968,  to  December  31.  1968. 

Embassy  op  the 
United  States  op  America, 
Dublin,  Ireland.  February  8, 1968. 
Hon  WiujAM  P.  Ryan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ryan:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  January  23.  1968,  and  to  our  Interim 
reply  of  January  31.  1968.  In  regard  to  bring- 


ing up-to-date  the  statistics  concerning 
Irish  Immigration  furnished  you  in  Septem- 
ber 1967. 

The  statistics  which  you  requested  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Question:  All  persons  who  have  made 
an  Inquiry  regarding  immigration  from  Ire- 
land to  the  United  States. 

Answer: 

July    1867 329 

August  1967 373 

September  1967 328 

October  1967 347 

November  1967 288 

December  1967 134 


Total 1,849 

2.  Question:  All  persons  for  whom  a  peti- 
tion or  labor  certification  has  been  approved, 
or  who  have  established  their  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965.  i.e.  applicants  for  im- 
migrant visas. 

Answer : 

July   1967 211 

August  1967 220 

September  1967 171 

October  1967 213 

November  1967 igi 

December   1967 200 


Total 1,  196 

3.  Question:  The  number  of  immigrant 
visas  Issued,  and  refused  to  Irish  applicants 
by  each  preference  category,  as  well  as  im- 
mediate relatives  and  special  immigrants. 

Answer:   See  table  1    (enclosed). 

4.  Question:  The  occupations  of  applicants 
to  whom  immigrant  visas  were  issued  under 
the  third,  the  sixth  and  the  nonpreference 
categories;  by  category. 

Answer:  See  table  2  (enclosed). 

5.  Question:  The  number  of  preliminary 
visa  questionnaires  which  gave  occupations 
listed  in  Schedule  B  of  Title  29,  Part  60. 
Section  60.2(a)(2),  Subtitle  A  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR). 

Answer: 

July   1967 1 

August  1967 

September  1967 

October   1967 .[...  1 

November  1967 2 

December   1967 1 


Total    5 


It  is  a  pleasure  10  be  of  assistance  to  you 
In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  R    Guest, 
American  Ambassador. 

Table  1 — Immigrant  visas  issued  and  refused 
at  Dublin  to  Irish  applicants  (question  No. 
3) 


Julyl-Oec,  31 

1967 

Classificatian 

Issued 

Refused 

Preference  and  nonpreference: 

1st- 

2d. 

3d 

2     ... 

18 

I 

4th 

bth 

6th 

Nonpreference 

128 

'.'.'. 594 

29 

57 

Total 

742 

87 

Immediate  relatives: 

IR-1 

IR-2 

IP  3... ;""■ 

17 
13 

3 

1 

IP-4 

9 

IP  5. 

13  .... 

Total.. 

52 

4 

Special  immigrants: 

sa  1 

SA  2   .    

SA  3 

SB  1 

SD-1   .... 

14 

2 

SD-2. 

Total 

49 

2 

Note'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  m.?|ority  ct  applicants,  who 
are  shown  as  having  been  refused  visas,  uitimatelv  overcame 
the  grounds  of  their  ineligibility  and  were  issued  usas  For 
instance,  an  applicant  who  lacks  a  police  certificate  or  sufficient 
evidence  of  support  would  be  refused  a  usa  Upon  receipt  o'  the 
required  documents,  if  satisfactory,  the  applicant  would  tje 
eligible  to  receive  a  visa 

Table  2, — Occupations  of  applicants  is'ued 
immigrant  visas  from  July  1.  1967.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  to  :vliom  ^--eciion  I'i^.ai 
1 14  I   15  applicable  '■ 

Occupation:  \onpreference 

Domestics   18I 

Nurses    67 

Nuns     66 

Priests    43 

Teachers    16 

Nurses    aide 1 

Children's  nurse 1 

Tutor-governess    1 

Religious  student 1 
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T*BLi   2      Occupations   of  applicants   iirued 
tmmigrant  tt.»ot  /'ora  July  I     1997,  to  De- 
cember   31,    I9S7    to   u:h.om    icrtion    312:ai 
il4)    is  applicable —Conunut^ 
Occupation  Nonpreference 

Vlechanicil   enjjlneers a 

CivU    en«<:neers    .      

Electronic    engineers.. 

Electrlca;   engineers 

Chemlc.ii   eri(<ineer 

Aerunautical    engiQe«r 

Engineer J 

Biochemists    _. "        3 

PhvslothTipists 

R.id:'>gripher      

Medical    doctors 

Research  scientist*... 
Research  chemlst.s  ... 
Research    veterinarian 

Cheml-sta _ 2 

Cnlverslty    lecturers lllll       2 

University    Professor IIIIIIII        1 

Barrlster-at-law    "'..'.I.'"       1 

Chartered  accountant "       i 

StJCiologlst 


Aruswer 

July    itfflfl-. 

August    1988    

September    1988. 


Architect   j 

Draughtsman 2 

AccounUng   clerk l"""]l  1 

C.jrtmunicitlons    assistant I  1 

Secfe^larles    'H  jj 

Shorthand    typists ""V  5 

Typists _  3 


Ork 


Kev   punch   operator 1 

Milntenance  foreman '_'__'__        1 

Factory    manager    j 

Hotel  manager    steward "'_l       1 

Assistant  creamery  manager 1 

Catiinetmaker    "J""        1 

Motor   mechanics 3 

Drivers       .    "*'"  3 

Electrician    -"""IIIII"!'        1 

Olazler 

Hand.vman   

Dipper    . 

Panel    beater 

Knitting  machine  operator J 

Knitters     

Sewing  machinist 

Hairdresser   . 

Airline    stewardesses 

Airline  Instructor "        j 

Airline  pilot. ""II  1 

Airline   afflcia;. """"        1 

Riding    instructress 1 

Walters    

Chefs    

Bu::er    "l" 

H  jusekeeper   ihoteli 

Professional  football  coacta 


Total igiK 

July    19«W     .    _■"_"  jjj 

August     1968   J3g 

September     1968 "~"V^\""  80 

3  Question  The  number  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  and  refused  to  Irish  applicants 
by  each  preference  category,  us  well  as  Im- 
mediate   R^l.tives    and    Special    ImmU'rantjj 

Answer     See   tables    I    and   2    i  enclosed  1 

4  Ques'lr.n  The  i^cupatl-.ns  if  applicants 
to  whom  immigrant  visas  were  Issued  under 
the  third  sixth,  and  nonpreference  cate- 
gories,  from  JaJiuarv   1   to  June  30    1988 

Answer  .See  table  3  (enclosed/  No  visas 
were  Issued  to  Irl.sh  applicant-  under  the 
third,  sixth  or  nonpreference  categories  dur- 
ing July    Augu.st  or  September    1968 

5  Question  The  number  of  preliminary 
visas  quest lonn.irles  which  gave  occupations 
listed  in  Schedule  B  of  Title  20  Ptirt  60 
Section  rt0  2Un2i.  Subtitle  A  of  the  Code 
of    Federal    Regulations 

.\narwer 

J.inuiiry  1968 » 

February   1968.. '.. "  n 

March     1968 "    * 3 

April   I96B    "  "" 

May     1968    ]  "" 

June   1968 " 


Total    

July    1968.- 

August  1968 

September     1968 


15 
1 


1 


"^ 


Total 482 

'  None  listed  under  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence categories 

EM3ASSY    or   THK    UNITED   STATES    OF 
Amkrica. 

Dublin.  Irpiand,  October  2    1968 

Hon      WlLI.I.AM     P     Rtan 

Hou-ie   of    Rppresentatives, 
Washington,    D  C 

De.\r  Congressmav  Rta.v  I  refer  'o  your 
letter  dated  September  16  1968  and  to' our 
Interim  reply  of  September  26  1968  with 
regard  to  bringing  up-to.date  the  staUstlcs 
concerning  Irish  immigration  furnished  to 
you   in   February     1968 

The  statistics  which  vou  requested  are  as 
follows 

1  Question  All  persons  who  have  made  an 
Inquiry  regarding  Immigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  States, 

Answer 

January   1968 .g, 

February    1968 '.""""  560 

537 

502 

534 

193 


Please  do  not   hesitate  to  let   me   know  if 
we  can  be  of  further  i-sslstance  to  vou 
Sincerely   yours, 

Robert    P    Chai.ker. 
Charge  d'Affairr-s  ad  '.nterim 

TABU  1. -NUMBER  OF   IMMIGRANT   VISAS   AND  REFUSED 
IRISH   APPUCANTS 


January  1  lo  Jurw  30.  1968 


Classification 


bsuad 


Refused 


Preference  and  nonpreference 
1st      .   . 

?d ....„.'." 

3d !    

4m *■ 

5lh ' 

6fii r.. !."!!"*' 

Nonpreference 


2 
22 


3M 

1 

1.064 


55 
96 


Total 


Immediate  reljtivM: 

IR-1 

ll»-2.-     .        . 

iR  3 ;.„. 

IR4 ^.. 

iR  5 : 


t.425 


9 


153 


7 
24 


March     1968 
April    1968.. 
May     1968. 
June   1968 


Total  . 

Special  immisrants 
SA  1 
SA  ? 
SA  3 
SB  1 
SO  I 
SO  2  . 


6S 


12 


1 
30 
12 


Total 


2.818 


ToUl 


43 


TABLE 


246 

206 

- 174 

2  Question  All  persons  for  whom  a  peti- 
tion or  labor  certification  has  been  .ipproved 
or  who  have  established  their  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  212ia.il4i  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965.  le  applicants  for 
immigrant  visas. 

Answer 

January  1968 . 213 

February   1968 '-..'."."""  3ia 

March     1968 3]g 

April     1968 "l." 317 

May     1968 ""I  367 

June     1968 l.'.ll".'.  287 


March   19,   1969 

NUMBER    OF    IMMIGRANT    VISAS    ISSUED    AND 
RUUStO  10  IRISH  APPLICANTS 


July  1  Sept  30. 1968 


Classification 


ItMMi 


Refused 


Preference  and  nonprelerence- 
1st 
2d.. 
3(1 

Stk 


inet. 


Total. 


Immediate  relatives 
IR  1.... 
IR-2 

iR-3 : 

IR-4.... 
IR-5 


17 

6 

.... 

3 


Total 


27 


Special  immigrants: 

SA  1 

SA  2  .... 

SA   3 

SB  I 

SD  1   


19 
21 


Total. 


40 


Table  :3  — Occiipatioris  of  applicants  issued 
immigrant  rlsas  from  January  l  ises  to 
June  W  1968,  to  ichom  section  212(a)  (14) 
IS  applicable  '■ 

Occupation  Nonpreference 

Nurse     292 

Domestic     219 

Priest     1_'[     63 

Nun    ..__      57 

Rellglo\is    student 16 

Shorthand  typist 34 

Secret.iry 25 

Dictaphone    typist 2 

Medical    doctor 22 

Anaesthestlst     j 

Veterinary    surgeon o 

Teacher     jg 

Electrical    engineer 

Mechanical     engineer 

Chemical     engineer 

Production     engineer 

Industrial     engineer 

Electronic     engineer 

Apron;uitlcal    engineer 

Radio  and  TV  engineer 

Civil     engineer 

E.D  P    system    engineer 

Research     chemist 

Biochemist     g 

Chemist    IB.  Sci 1 

Radiographer 4 

X-ray   technician j 

University    lecturer o 

University   professor    (Doctor  of   Med- 

Iclnei ] 

Physicist        ._    ^^"       2 


20 
9 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
8 


Scientist 

Research     ."iclentlst. 

Agricultural     scientist.. 


Lawyer     j 

Meteorologist      _  1 

Physical     therapist 1 

.Accountant     5 

Architectural    draftsman 1 

Draftsman    _    1 

Accounting  clerk 3 

Structural  engineering  assistant 1 

Technician          ] 

Electronic  technician   (radio  offlcen  ..  1 

S'^ale    mechanic 1 

Mechanic    2 

Machinist   3 

Electrician    ~  3 

Plumber       1 

Compositor     _  ] 

Fitter              J   _"  2 

French    polls^ier   . ., 1 

TV  and  radio  repairman 2 

Cabinet    maker 2 

Welder .."""'  5 


I 
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Table  3 — Occupations  of  applicants  issued 
immigrant  visas  from  January  1,  1968  to 
June  30.  1968,  to  whom  section  212(a)  (14) 
IS  applicable  ' — Continued 

Occupation:  Nonpreference 

Building  maintenance  man 

Tool  and  die  maker 

Panel    beater 

Chef   

Waitress 

Walter      

Hot*Iler 

Nurses   aide 

Governess 

Chauffeur  gardener 

Chauffeur  valet    

Manager   Industrial   organization 

Department  stores  manager 

Stevedore  superintendent 

Special  sales  representative 

Company  executive 

Airline    clerk 

Bookkeeper    

Clerk    I 

Knitter     

Lay  missionary 

Jockey   

Horse  trainer 

Actor    

Actress    

Total    903 

■  None  listed  under  third-preference  cate- 
gory: one  nurse  listed  under  sixth-preference 

cat.egory. 

Embassy  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  January  16,  1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ryan:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  7,  1969,  In 
which  you  request  that  the  Embassy  bring 
up  to  date  the  statistics  previously  sent  you 
for  the  months  of  January  through  Septem- 
ber 1968,  concerning  Irish  Immigration  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  pleased  to  furnish  the 
additional  information  shown  on  the  at- 
tached sheets  covering  the  balance  of  calen- 
dar year  1968;  namely.  October  to  December, 
Inclusive.  In  answer  to  the  specific  questions 
raised  in  your  letter. 

If  there  Is  any  further  Information  which 
you  desire,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leo  j.  Sheridan, 
American  Ambassador. 


Enclosttre  No.  1 

1.  Number  of  persons  who  have  made  an 
Inquiry  regarding  Immigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  States: 

October  1968 265 

November  1968  iss 

December  1968 (i) 

'  Not  available. 

2.  Number  of  persons  for  whom  a  petition 
or  labor  certification  has  been  approved,  or 
who  have  established  their  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965,  I.e.,  applicants  for 
Immigrant  visas:  . 

Octot>er    1968    115 

November  1968 95 

December  1968   72 

3.  The  number  of  immigrant  visas  Issued 
and  refused  to  Irish  applicants  by  each  pref- 
erence category,  as  well  as  Immediate  Rela- 
tives and  Special  Immigrants  (see  enclosure 
No,  2). 

4.  The  occupations  of  applicants  to  whom 
Immigrant  visas  were  Issued  under  the  third, 
sixth  and  nonpreference  categories  from  Oc- 
tober 1  to  December  31,  1968:  No  visas  were 
Issued  to  Irish  applicants  under  the  third. 


sixth  or  nonpreference  categories  during  Oc- 
tober, November  or  December  1968. 

5.  The  number  of  preliminary  visa  ques- 
tionnaires which  gave  occupations  listed  in 
Schedule  B  of  Title  29,  Part  60,  Section  60.2 
(a)(2),  Subtitle  A  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
R«gulatlons : 

October  1968 2 

November  1968 1 

December  1968 


Enclosure  No.  2 
NUMBER  OF  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  AND  REFUSED  TO 
IRISH  APPLICANTS 


Oct  1-Dec  31,  1968 

Classification 

Issued          Refused 

Preference  and  nonpieterence' 

1st 

2d ■ 

3d 

4th " 

5th. 

6th 

1  

8 

58 r2o 

Nonpreference.. 

Total 

67                     20 

Immediate  relatives: 
IR-1 ... 

17 

IR-Z 

IR-3 

IR-4.    .. 

22 

i  

3 

IR-5 

4                     1  1 

Total  ._ 

47                     1 

Special  immigrants: 

SA-1 . 

SA-2 \ 

SA-3 : 

SB-1 

21 

SD-1 

20 

Total 

41 

'  All  refusals  were  based  on  lack  of  required  documents,  and 
either  have  been,  or  may  be,  overcome. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey) . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  listened  with  great  intensity  and 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  in 
terms  of  the  Irish  imigration  problem. 
He  has,  of  course,  for  many  months  now 
been  pressing  for  some  relief  to  this 
rather  unfortunate  situation  which  arose 
out  of  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
last  Immigration  Act.  Many  of  us  who 
have  supported  that  act  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  elimination  of  a  na- 
tional origins  system  were  led  to  believe 
that  this  would  not  work  an  adverse 
effect  on  smaller  nations,  particularly 
nations  such  as  Ireland.  Yet  we  know 
that  this  adverse  effect  has  been  felt  by 
potential  Irish  immigrants.  It  may  be 
that  imless  something  is  done  here  the 
Irishman  of  the  United  States  may  be  as 
near  extinction  as  the  whooping  crane  is, 
because  we  all  know  that  not  only  do  the 
Irish  make  attractive  immigrants  but, 
because  of  their  congeniality,  good 
humor,  and  gregariousness,  they  are 
quickly  assimilated  into  other  strains. 
Therefore,  they  are  quickly  assimilated 
into  the  map  of  America.  So  we  need  the 
Irish  seed  stock  to  keep  the  great  Irish 
tradition  going. 

More  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  have  peace  in  the  world,  we  should 
somehow  reward  those  peacekeeping  na- 
tions who  have  maintained  peace  in  the 
world  over  many,  many  years.  We  should 


realize  that  there  has  been  peace  in  Ire- 
land and  that  this  has  been  a  peaceful 
nation  for  a  period  of  over  50  years.  Ire- 
land has  not  participated  in  the  making 
of  war  nor  in  the  councils  of  war  among 
allied  or  other  nations  in  all  that  time. 
She  made  her  contributions  in  terms  of 
a  Peace  Corps  which  really  began  work- 
ing around  the  world  in  Ireland  by  her 
sending  missionaries,  surgeons,  doctors, 
and  nurses  and  all  kinds  of  helpful  per- 
sons into  the  underdeveloped  countries 
in  South  America  and  Africa. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  how  unfortu- 
nate it  is  that  the  great  peacemaking 
nation,  which  sends  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  the  far  corners  of  the  world  to 
assist  those  in  need,  those  in  privation, 
those  who  are  hungry  and  in  need  of 
health  care — how  unfortunate  it  is  that 
she  can  no  longer  send  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  works  a  rather  un- 
usual hardship  and  is  an  untoward  re- 
buke on  the  Irish  people  who  did  so 
much  for  this  country  and  for  people 
all  aroimd  the  world.  I  think  if  we 
brought  more  Irish  to  this  country  now, 
it  might  assist  all  of  us  in  the  seaich  for 
this  illusive  peace  which  we  now  aic  so 
heavily  in  need  of. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .say  again,  for  tlie  sake 
of  peace,  let  us  have  more  Irish  come  to 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  also  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  preceded  me 
and  say  that  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  should  look  into  this  mat- 
ter and  act  favorably  on  the  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  filed  and 
of  which  I  was  one  of  the  cosjjonsors. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair  at 
this  time  for  the  United  States  to  oe 
embarking  on  a  pohcy  that  bars  immi- 
grants coming  here  from  a  nation  that 
has  made  such  outstanding  contributions 
to  this  country  over  the  years.  Not  only 
Ireland  but  Great  Britain,  Scotland, 
Scandanavian  countries,  Holland,  and 
many  others  that  I  can  mention  are 
being  deprived  because  of  these  inequities 
in  this  act  which  is  now  a  law.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  filed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  correct  these  inequities. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  being  far- 
sighted  and  leading  the  fight  on  this 
problem.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  grant  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  matter  and  report  a 
bill  out  favorably  so  that  we  can  correct 
this  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  certainly  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  vigorous  support  of  leg- 
islation which  would  correct  the  inequi- 
ties. The  gentleman  has  consistently 
urged  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
take  action  and  appeared  before  that 
committee  last  year  in  support  of  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  SpeeUter,  prompt  Mtion  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  inequity  before  the 
doors  are  entirely  closed  on  immigration 
from  Ireland.  Had  this  situation  existed 
many  years  ago,  the  United  States  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  service  uf  the 
«reat  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  P  Kennedy 

Mr,  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  Congress,  I  proudly 
Joined  with  the  distinguished  nentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Rya.v  and  23  of 
of  our  dlstlng^llshed  colleagues  in  cospon- 
sorlng  HR  165,  a  bill  which  would.  In 
effect,  put  an  end  to  the  outright  dis- 
crimination which  waa  an  unintentional 
result  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  196.5. 
Today.  I  again  rise  in  support  of  this 
proposed  legi&lation. 

The  purpose  of  the  1965  act  was  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  features  of 
the  old  law.  which  was  established  on 
the  basis  of  a  40-year-old  national  ori- 
gins quota  system,  a  sy.stem  whereby  the 
number  of  visas  available  to  each  coun- 
try wa«4>ased  on  the  national  origins  of 
the  American  population  as  determined 
by  the  1920  census 

This  system  was  unwieldy  and  totally 
unresponsive  to  the  present  day  Immi- 
gration needs  of  our  country.  Under  it. 
Great   Britain,   for   example,   had   used 
less  than  half  her  annual  quota,  while 
Italy  had  a  waiting  list  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  prospective  Immigrants 
While  unquestionably  the  act  erased 
many  other  Inequities  and  contributed  to 
a  more  Just  form  of  Immigration  In  the 
sense  of  reuniting  families  and  attract- 
ing immigrants  with  needed  skills,  at  the 
same  time,  by  requiring  a  labor  certifi- 
cate.  It  inadvertently  set  up  a  barrier 
against  many  nations.  Specifically,  pro- 
spective immigrants  from  Ireland  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  1965  act 
Under  one  section  of  the  existing  act. 
Immigrants  may  be  accepted  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  their  skilled  and  un- 
skilled Jobs  are  In  short  supply,  and  in 
great  demand. 

When  the  act  was  passed.  It  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment set  up  broad  categories  of  ac- 
ceptable and  unacceptable  sltills.  In- 
stead, the  Department  has  interpreted 
the  act  to  make  each  individual  prove 
his  right  to  enter  the  United  States  As 
a  result,  many  would-be  Immigrants  who 
could  become  good  productive  citizens 
are  discouraged  from  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

HR.  165  would  make  additional  visas 
available  to  nationals  of  countries  where 
the  average  has  sharply  declined  as  a  re - 
siilt  of  the  inequitous  provisions  of  the 
1965  act.  The  bill  would  establish  a  floor 
for  the  number  of  visas  available  to  any 
given  country.  This  Is  the  only  way  left 
open  to  us  to  avoid  further  discrimination 
and  injustice. 

The  legislation  would  particularly  as- 
sist the  Irish.  Since  from  July  1968  to  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  only  32  preference  and 
nonpreference  visas  were  issued  to  Irish 
applicants.  E^ven  If  we  included  the  cate- 
gories of  Immediate  relative  and  special 
Immigration  the  total  of  visas  Issued  In 
Dublin  was  only  227.  This  compares  to 
the  1956-65  yearly  average  of  7.000  Irish 
immigrants. 
The  typical  Irish  immigrant  now  is  an 


unmarried,  relatively  unskilled  young 
man  who  wants  to  come  to  America  to 
better  his  economic  situation  This  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  immigrant  against 
whom  the  1965  amendments  discrimi- 
nate 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  It  Is  in  the  Inter- 
e,-.t  of  fairness  and  true  justice  that  we 
remt^y  this  situation  immediately,  be- 
fore the  gateway  to  America  is  closed  in 
the  face  of  Ireland 

Mr  WOLfT'  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  open- 
ing day  uf  the  91.st  CongresK.  I  Joined  37 
of  my  culleaKues  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  make  additional 
vLsas  available  Ui  cmintnes  which  have 
been  unintentionally  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  the  1965  amendments  to  that 
act  A  similar  bill  received  widespread 
support  during  the  90th  Congress,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to 
urgtj  prompt  action  during?  the  opening 
months  of  this  Congre.ss 

Tlie  1965  amendments  have  eliminated 
the  prejudicial  national  origins  quota 
system  and  have  brought  the  number  of 
visas  available  to  most  foreign  countries 
considerably  more  in  line  with  the  num- 
ber requested.  However,  new  and  un- 
foreseen difficulties  have  arisen  which  re- 
qiure  immediate  attention  I  am  referrmg 
specifically  to  the  current  .situation  with 
regard  to  countries  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe,  and  particularly  Ireland. 

The  1965  amendments  established  a 
seven-category  preference  system  in- 
tended to  give  first  priority  to  reuniting 
families,  second  to  attracting  needed 
professional  talent  and  skilled  labor  to 
this  country,  and  last  and  least,  third 
priority  to  admitting  refugees.  Congress 
wajs  onaware  m  enacting  this  legislation 
that  severe  discrimination  against  some 
countries  would  result. 

The  hardest  hit  has  been  Ireland, 
whose  high  visa  allotment  under  the  old 
national  origins  quota  system — 17.756 — 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  Irish  wave  of 
immigration  came  early  m  the  century 
and  that  most  Irish-Americans  now  are 
third  and  fourth  generation  and  have 
no  Immediate  relatives  in  Ireland — that 
is.  no  relatives  eligible  for  visas  In  the 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  preference 
categones.  These  categories  are,  re- 
spectively, unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
of  US.  Citizens,  spouses  and  unmarried 
children  of  ahens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence;  married 
children  of  US.  citizens:  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  US.  citizens.  Further,  the 
two  work-related  categories — third  pref- 
erence for  professionals  and  other  of  ex- 
ceptional tralnmg  or  talent,  find  sixth 
for  needed  skilled  and  unsluUed  labor — 
are  currently  oversubscribed,  with  the 
few  Irish  who  meet  the  requirements  far 
t>ehind  in  the  first-come,  first-served  list 
because  of  their  privileged  position  in 
the  past  The  result  is  that  very  few 
American  visas  are  eoing  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  important, 
Ln  considering  this  legislation,  to  reflect 
on  the  vital  and  lasting  contributions 
made  to  this  country  by  Irish-Americans 
through  the  generations.  You,  sir.  are 
such  a  distinguished  American  of  Irish 
ancestory. 
We  are  talking  here.  also,  of  Irish- 


Americans  such  as  the  great  Kennedy 
family  that  has  given  so  much  for  our 
country.  And  we  are  talking  of  the  mil- 
lions of  less  reknowned,  but  equally  im- 
portant Irish-Americans  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  our 
country.  These  are  the  merchants,  in- 
dustrial leaders,  scientists,  policemen, 
and  governmental  leaders  who  are  so 
important  in  our  Nation  today. 

In  an  era  when  we  need  good,  hard- 
working, dedicated  Americans,  it  is  fool- 
ish to  discriminate  against  immigrants 
from  Ireland:  for  from  Ireland  have 
come  millions  of  Americans  totally  com- 
muted to  their  new  homeland. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsorlng  would 
esublish  a  floor  for  the  number  of  visas 
available  to  each  countrjv  This  guaran- 
teed annual  minimum  would  be  either 
T.T  percent  of  the  annual  average  of  the 
number  of  visas  issued  to  a  country  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  1955-65.  or  10,000. 
whichever  is  less.  The  overall  limit  of 
170.000  immigration  places  for  all  East- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  would  not  ap- 
ply to  additional  visas  Issued  under  this 
legislation,  so  the  number  of  visas  avail- 
able to  other  countries  would  not  be 
affected. 

The  current  severe  restriction  on  the 
number  of  visas  available  to  Ireland  was 
completely  unforeseen  and  unintended 
when  we  enacted  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  the  amendments  were 
seen  as  a  sweeping  and  liberal  reform  of 
our  immigration  system,  which  had  for 
40  years  based  the  number  from  a  given 
country  aUowed  through  our  "golden 
door"  on  the  national  origins  of  the 
American  population  in  1920.  The  legis- 
lative Intent  behind  the  1965  amend- 
ments was  the  elimination  of  national 
prejudice  in  our  Immigration  policy.  We 
clearly  were  only  partially  successful,  and 
I  urge  immediate  further  amendment  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
insure  availability  of  &n  adequate  and 
realistic  number  of  visas  for  all  countries. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
in  urging  Inunedlate  action  on  legisla- 
tion which  will  keep  America's  door  open 
for  immigrants  from  countries  whose 
average  immigration  into  the  United 
States  has  sharply  declined  as  a  result  of 
legislation  enacted  in  1965. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1965  abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  replacing  it  with  a  prefer- 
ence system  based  on  whether  an  immi- 
ijrant  has  job  skills  needed  here,  or  will 
be  joining  family  members  who  have  al- 
ready emigrated.  Although  this  act  gen- 
erally liberalized  our  immigration  laws. 
it  accorded  harsh  treatment  to  potential 
immigrants  from  a  few  countries. 

The  Irish  were  particularly  hard  hit 
by  this  law.  The  typical  Irish  immigrant 
is  a  young  man  without  formal  training 
who  jets  out  alone  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  new  world,  and  to  marry  and  raise  a 
family  here,  whereas  immigrants  from 
other  nations  arrive  with  part  of  their 
families  aj\A  earn  money  here  to  send 
for  the  rest.  Irish  immigration  dropped 
from  a  7,000  annual  average  during  the 
decade  ending  in  1965  to  1.800  In  1967.  In 
the  6  months  after  July  1,  1968.  when 
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the  1965  law  took  full  effect,  only  227 
visas  were  issued  to  Irish  immigrants. 
This  Injustice  was  certainly  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  passing  the  1965  im- 
migration act. 

HR.  166  would  permit  about  5.300 
Irish  immigrants  to  enter  the  United 
States  each  yeax  by  preventing  any  na- 
tion's Immigration  from  dropping  below 
75  percent  of  the  average  number  of 
immigrants  who  entered  the  United 
States  from  that  country  during  the 
1956-65  period.  Immigrants  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Fiance.  Sweden,  and  Norway  would  also 
oeneflt.  The  bill  would  limit  the  Immi- 
grants from  any  nation  affected  by  the 
measure  to  10,000  and  would  thus  add 
to  the  immigrant  lists  no  more  than 
20,000  to  30,000  people  annually. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  166  would  not 
disadvantage  the  countries  that  gained 
additional  immigration  slots  through  the 
1965  act,  nor  would  It  significantly  in- 
crease the  total  level  of  immigration.  It 
would  only  prevent  the  choking  off  of 
immigration  from  the  few  coimtries  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  1965  law. 

I  urge  congressional  action  to  remedy 
the  unfair  and  unintended  byproducts 
of  the  1965  immigration  act. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  89-236.  which  became  fully  effective 
on  July  1  of  last  year,  was  designed  to 
remove  the  national  origin  quota  system. 
It  was  understood  that  many  countries 
were  not  using  their  full  quotas,  and  that 
these  unused  quotas  would  be  shared 
among  those  nations  which  were  over- 
subscribed with  visa  applications.  Un- 
fortunately, the  law  has  not  worked  out 
as  expected,  and  it  has  had  a  particu- 
larly adverse  effect  on  immigrants  from 
Ireland. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  165,  which  would  make 
additional  visas  available  to  Irish  immi- 
grants. 

Between  1956  and  1965,  an  average  of 
7.000  Irish  immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  However,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Immigration  Act  Amendments  of  1965, 
Irish  immigration  has  fallen  off  sharply. 
The  State  Department  informs  me  that 
in  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year 
1969 — July  1968  through  December 
1968 — only  500  visas  were  Issued  to  Irish 
immigrants. 

It  is  greatly  distressing  to  find  that 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  recti- 
fy the  injustices  of  our  immigration  sys- 
tem should  bring  about  new  injustices. 
Yet  that  is  what  has  been  done  to  the 
Irish  who  wish  to  come  to  our  counti. . 
Unlike  many  other  nationality  groups, 
prospective  Irish  immigrants  usually  do 
not  have  close  immediate  relatives  in 
this  country,  such  as  parents,  spwuses. 
brothers,  and  sisters  required  by  the  new 
law.  And  there  are  very  few  nuclear 
physicists  or  computer  experts  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  it  is  next  to  Impos- 
sible for  most  Irish  men  and  women  who 
want  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
qualify  as  skilled  professionals  or  to  ob- 
tain employment  certification  before  ar- 
rival. 

However,   there  is  no  question  that. 


once  a  position  is  obtained,  the  Irish 
immigrant  is  considered  a  very  desir- 
able and  highly  valued  employee.  Over 
the  years  Irish  Americans  have  served 
this  Nation  with  valor  and  distinction.  A 
proud  and  hard-working  race,  they  have 
traditionally  disdained  public  welfare, 
upheld  the  mobility  of  labor,  Insisting  on 
a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

The  Irish  have  greatly  enriched  the 
history  and  culture  of  America,  and  to 
assure  that  our  Nation  will  not  lose  the 
maMy  contributions  yet  to  be  made  by 
these  great  and  noble  people,  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  reported  out 
favorably  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  in  supporting 
H.R.  165,  a  bill  to  make  available  addi- 
tional visas  to  nationals  of  countries  from 
which  immigration  has  declined  because 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1965.  I  should  make  clear,  as  others 
have,  that  I  support  the  rationale  of  the 
1965  act.  I  believe  that  it  was  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  national  quota 
system  of  immigration  which  existed 
prior  to  1965.  In  that  respect,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  helped  re- 
store our  system  to  the  ideal  where  race 
and  national  origin  have  no  significance 
in  the  law. 

But  as  far  as  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  attempted  to  be,  and  as 
strongly  as  I  support  the  broad  policy 
which  that  act  sought  to  carry  out,  I 
believe  we  must  realize  that  in  isolated 
instances  inequities  have  occurred  and 
unfairness  has  resulted.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate  that  my  colleague  from 
New  York  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  harsh  results  which  the  1965  act 
would  bring  about  for  at  least  one  na- 
tionality group — the  Irish.  With  St. 
Patrick's  Day  only  recently  past,  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  note  the  contributions 
of  the  Irish  to  the  Nation.  While  it  is 
somewhat  unlikely  that  a  gentleman  with 
the  name  of  William  Fitts  Ryan  would 
know  much  about  Irish  history.  I  say  it 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  be  deprived  in  future  years  of  the 
kinds  of  contributions  which  these  de- 
scendants from  the  Emerald  Isle  have 
made  to  America  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  explained  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  rapid  decline  In  Irish 
immigration  imder  the  1965  law  was  both 
unintended  and  unforeseen.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  presentations  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  made  during  the 
last  Congress.  He  explained  that  the 
original  projections  of  the  Department 
of  State,  made  before  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  was  passed,  in- 
dicated no  such  decline  was  likely.  Based 
on  this  history,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  Congress  had  passed  the  act  with 
the  idea  that  no  nationality  group  would 
suffer  any  rapid  decline  in  immigration 
into  the  United  States.  To  the  extent 
that  this  assumption  was  in  error.  I  feel 
that  we  would  be  right  to  correct  it  even 
at  this  late  date.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
State  Department  in  1965  that  at  least 
5,200  residents  of  Ireland  would  qualify 
for  visas  each  year;  in  fact  during  1966 
and  1967  Irish  immigration  dropped  to 
only  1,800  per  year,  and  that  was  before 


the  act  was  fully  in  effect.  This  discrep- 
ancy between  expectation  and  reality  is 
too  large  to  be  ignored.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Ryan  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
I  support  his  call  for  action  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.    ■• 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to 
note  that  yesterday  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  own  committee,  Chair- 
man Celler  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  introduced  a  bill  which  he 
said  would  provide  "decided  relief"  to 
those  persons  desiring  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  from  Ireland.  Chairman 
Celler's  bill,  H.R.  9112,  would  also  make 
changes  in  the  present  preference  sys- 
tem where  that  system  has  been  found 
to  work  hardship  or  to  operate  inequita- 
bly. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  165 — to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  authorize  additional  visas  for  im- 
migrants from  countries  where  average 
immigration  has  declined  since  passage 
of  the  1965  Immigration  Act  amend- 
ments. 

The  89th  Congress  earned  its  place  In 
history  as  a  most  productive  Legislature 
and  the  landmark  Immigration  Act  of 
1965  was  one  reason.  By  abolishing  the 
unfair  national  origins  quota  system,  we 
removed  an  antiquated  and  discrimina- 
tor>'  procedure. 

In  the  process,  however,  certain  coun- 
tries have  been  placed  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion— most  notably  Ireland.  H.R.  165 
would  alleviate  this  problem  by  making 
additional  visas  available  where  in  the 
past  the  rate  of  immigration  has  been 
much  higher  than  its  present  rate. 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1956  to  1965, 
an  average  of  7,000  Irish  immigrants  re- 
ceived visas  to  enter  the  United  States. 
This  figure  has  been  drastically  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  first  come  first  ser^'ed 
principle  of  the  1965  amendment.  While 
I  support  that  general  principle.  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  intended  to  substan- 
tially curtail  immigration  from  any 
nation. 

Only  slightly  over  200  immigrants  from 
Ireland  received  visas  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1968.  WhUe  the  Irish  example 
is  the  most  shocking,  other  coimtries 
would  benefit  from  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding most  Northern  Ehiropean  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  order  is  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
problem.  More  than  60  Members  have 
already  joined  in  cosponsorlng  bills  to 
modify  the  1965  act  in  order  to  alleviate 
this  hardship.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  early  congressional  hearings  on 
the  proposed  legislation  so  that  action 
can  be  considered  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague,  Bill  Ryan. 
in  his  special  order  today  in  support  of 
our  legislation  to  make  additional  visas 
available  to  nationals  of  countries  where 
the  average  immigration  has  sharply  de- 
clined as  a  result  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

In  a  week  which  has  seen  not  only  the 
great  Irish  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  but  also  the  appointment  of  our 
Ambsissador  to  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  to  discuss  the  problem  fac- 
ing Irish  immigration.  Before  the  1965 
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act  wa«  enacted,  an  average  of  7,000 
Irish  men  and  women  immigrated  to  this 
country  each  year.  Since  1965,  however, 
this  figure  has  been  sharply  curtailed, 
with  the  result  that  from  July  1.  1968.  to 
December  31.  1968,  only  72  preference 
and  nonpreference  visas  were  Issued  in 
Dublui 

Our  bill,  H  R.  165.  enables  nations 
whose  Immigration  has  dropped  below 
75  percent  of  their  yearly  average  during 
the  10-year  base  period  of  1956-65,  to  be 
given  additional  spaces  to  bring  their 
total  up  to  the  75-percent  level  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  1965  legislation.  I  worked 
to  see  our  Immigration  laws  liberalized. 
It  was  certainly  not  my  intent,  or  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  to  keep  any  nation 
from  getting  its  fair  share  of  visas. 
Therefore,  I  urge  today  that  we  take  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  to  restore  to  na- 
tions such  as  Ireland  their  rightful  place 
in  our  immigration  program 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speakei;,  once  avain  thi.s  year,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill.  HR  165  to  make  ad- 
ditional visas  available  to  coontries  such 
as  Ireland  which  has  suffered  an  un- 
usually severe  hardship  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immuration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  i.s  no  less 
grave  now  than  it  was  last  year:  in  fact. 
Insh  immigration  has  continued  to  de- 
cline while  prospects  for  improvf^ment 
in  the  number  of  visas  available  to  the 
Irish  become  even  less  promising 

We  are  reminded  that  during  the  pe- 
riod between  1956  and  1965.  Insh  immi- 
gration averaged  approximately  7.000 
persons  per  year.  .After  the  1965  act  be- 
came effective,  statistics  showed  a  con- 
tinual, sharp  decrease  to  the  point  that 
between  July  and  December  of  1968 
only  72  preference  and  nonpreference 
visas  were  issued  in  Dubhn  for  a  total  of 
227  for  this  6-month  period 

While  the  1965  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  remove  inequities  by  bringing 
families  together  or  by  equalizin>?  the 
opportunity  for  mimigrants  from  other 
countries  to  come  to  the  United  States — 
worthy  goals  m  themselves — it  has  at 
the  same  time  imposed  a  most  unfortu- 
nate burden  on  the  Irish  who  often  do 
not  fall  within  the  specially  preferred 
categories. 

It  IS  imperative  that  the  Congre.ss  act 
and  act  swiftly  to  relieve  this  burden  on 
the  applicant  from  Ireland  by  adjusting 
the  operation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  nations  which  have 
experienced  such  a  dramatic  declme  in 
immigration. 

This  bill.  HR  165,  would  specifically 
affect  those  countries  like  Ireland  in 
which  immigration  under  the  new  law- 
has  dropped  to  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  average  yearly  number  of  immigrants 
durmg  the  1956-65  base  period  For 
these  nations,  tidditional  visas  m  excess 
of  the  latest  worldwide  limitation  would 
be  allotted  to  equal  75  percent  of  the 
base  penod  average  for  that  country 
These  provisions  would  apply  only  to 
the  countries  with  a  declme  as  marked 
as  75  percent,  and  the  additional  visas 
would  not  exceed  10,000  for  any  one 
country 

This  type  of  modification  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  to  correct  the  hardship 


in  our  present  law  We  cannot  allow  our 
laws  effectively  to  prevent  mimlgration 
from  a  nation  like  Ireland,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  throughout  his- 
tory to  the  wealth  of  men.  ideas,  and 
progress  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  the  na- 
tion that  Is  being  most  .severely  and  ad- 
versely Liffected  bv  current  immigration 
laws  Is  Ireland — a  land  whase  .sons  have 
done  so  much  to  build  this  country  and 
to  make  It  prosper,  and  a  land  with 
which  the  United  States  has  had  the 
warmest  ties 

Irl.sh  immigration  has  been  choked  to 
a  iTU>re  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  1965 
and  before  Since  1965.  immigration  from 
Ireland  has  fallen  from  an  average  of 
over  7.000  per  year  to  almost  nothing. 
Last  April,  I  warned  the  House  that 
immigration  from  Ireland  threatened  to 
drop  below  400  per  year  after  1968  Some 
felt  that  prediction  was  exaugerated  and 
alarmist  But  now,  as  my  distinguished 
cnllea«iie.  the  i^cntleman  from  New  York 
'Mr  Ryan'.  has  pointed  out,  that  dire 
prediction  has  been  realized  Sadly,  be- 
tween July  1.  1968.  and  December  31. 
1968.  a  total  of  only  227  visas  were  issued 
in  Dublin  Removing  the  categories  of 
"Immediate  relative"  and  special  im- 
mitjrant"  leaves  but  72  preference  and 
nonpreference  visas  during  that  period. 
The  amendments  to  the  U  S  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .Act  enacted  in  1965 
were  clearly  intended  to  make  the  im- 
migration policies  of  this  Nation  more 
equitable  and  to  end  the  nation  quota 
system  tliat  discriminated  against 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  and 
Asians  But  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment's—  far  Irom  eliminating  inequilie.'^ — 
has  been  simply  to  shift  the  inequities 
from  one  group  of  nations  to  another. 

The  .American  Irish  Immigration  Com- 
mittee and  other  Irish  groups  did  not 
oppose  the  1965  immigration  amend- 
ments, even  though  Ireland  enjoyed  a 
high  quota  under  the  pre- 1965  provisions 
of  the  law.  They  realized  full  well  that 
the  old  legislation,  with  its  national  quota 
system,  discriminated  against  a  few  na- 
tions, and  they  were  anxious  to  right  that 
wrong  Had  they  not  been  misled  by 
State  Department  predictions  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendments  on  Irish  immi- 
gration— which  did  not  foretell  the  cur- 
.••pnt  situation — they  would  undoubtedly 
.have  voiced  opposition,  perhaps  prevent- 
ing the  current  injustice 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  see 
sweeping  changes  made  in  the  major 
elemenus  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality .Act.  as  amended  in  1965.  For  the 
most  part,  this  legislation  has  worked 
well  It  has  provided  Immigrants  from 
most  nations  of  the  world  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  gain  entrance  to  the  United 
States  based  on  family  relationships  and 
skills  in  short  supply  in  our  countr>' 

It  is  my  desire  simply  to  correct  the  in- 
equities that  have  become  apparent  with 
additional  experience.  Now  we  can  see 
what  has  happened:  a  decline  In  Irish 
immigration  from  an  average  of  7.185 
in  the  years  1956-65  to  227  in  the  6- 
month  period  ending  last  December  31. 
The  reason  for  the  recent  decline  in 
Irish  immigration  is  not  that  Irishmen 
no  longer  wish  to  oome  to  this  country. 
Although  it  Is  certainly  true  that  before 


1965  Ireland  generally  did  not  fill  its 
quota,  it  Is  also  true  that,  in  the  i>ast  few 
years,  Ireland  as  a  nation  has  made 
great  economic  progress,  creating  more 
jobs  and  greater  prosperity  for  Irishmen 
in  Ireland. 

But  since  1965  there  have  been  many 
more  IrLsh  citizens  who  wished  to  immi- 
!4rate  to  the  United  States— and  who  ap- 
plied for  visas  to  permit  them  to  do  so— 
than  were  allowed  to  come.  This  has  been 
a  result  of  several  specific  provisions  of 
the  1965  Immigration  amendments 
which— while  they  have  helped  immi- 
grants from  most  other  nations— have 
worked  to  the  selective  disadvantage  of 
the  Irish 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  system  of 
preference  based  on  family  relationships 
and  job  skills.  The  family  relationship 
preference  offers  no  succor  at  all  for  the 
Irish.  The  sociological  facts  are  that— 
unlike  most  immigrant  groups— the  Irish 
who  have  come  to  this  countrj*  have  been 
mostly  young,  unmarried  individuals 
The  family  preference  was  intended  to 
unite  divided  families— but  few  Irish  im- 
migrants have  had  families  to  unite  So 
for  example  of  the  1,900  visas  issued  Iri 
Ireland  between  December  1,  1965  and 
March  31,  1967,  only  499  were  family 
preference  visas,  and  435  of  those  were 
used  by  brothers  and  sisters  of  US 
citizens. 

The  job-skill  provision  under  the  new 
law— section  212(2.  (14i— that  requires 
an  immigrant  to  have  certification  from 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  that  his  skill 
IS  in  short  .supply,  and  that  he  will  not 
■adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions"  of  American  workers  has 
caused  many  Irish  to  be  refused  visas 
The  majority  of  Ireland's  immigrants 
have  always  been  in  the  category  of  the 
less  skilled.  Those  Irish  workers  have 
been  diligent  and  responsible  citizens 
who  have  contributed  consistently  and 
well  to  .American  .society.  Very  few  have 
been  burdens  on  the  public. 

Most  of  the  jobs  that  Irish  immigrants 
iiave  traditionally  taken  when  they  came 
to  this  countr>-  now  appear  on  the  Labor 
Departments  Schedule  B— the  pro- 
hibited entr>-  list.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  responsible  Irish  immigrants  who 
•vould  have  been  peiTOitted  to  Immigrate 
to  the  United  States  under  the  old  laws 
now  are  being  rejected. 

Ireland  is.  of  course,  now  eligible  to 
share  in  any  nonpreference  visas  that 
are  available  in  the  nonpreference  pool 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  But 
again,  the  Irish  are  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage. Foreign  nationals  from  nations 
where  the  quota  under  the  old  laws  has 
always  created  a  backlog  of  applicants 
have  had  immigration  petitions  filed 
since  as  eariy  as  1955.  There  has  never 
been  a  backlog  In  Ireland,  so  it  will  likely 
be  many  years  before  Irish  petitions 
come  up  in  the  nonpreference  pool. 

The  State  Department  has  opposed 
efforts  to  correct  this  imbalance.  But  It 
IS  significant  that  the  Department  does 
not  dispute  the  basic  contention  of  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  165  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  amendments 
have  imposed  unintended  restrictions  on 
immigrants  from  Ireland  and  other  na- 
tions—restrictions that  have  resulted  In 
a  decline  in  immigration  from  these  na- 
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tions  far  more  precipitous  than  any  of 
the  State  Department  people  who  urged 
passage  of  the  amendments  and  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  ap- 
proved them  could  have  smticlpated. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  which  I  strongly  support  to 
remedy  this  situation  would  In  no  way 
change  the  family  preference  or  job  skill 
requirement  provisions  of  the  current 
Immigration  Act  as  amended.  It  would 
simply  provide  for  a  floor  below  which 
immigration  from  any  country  need  not 
fall.  That  floor  would  be  75  percent  of 
the  average  yearly  number  of  Immi- 
grants a  given  nation  sent  to  the  United 
States  during  the  base  period  of  1956-65, 
but  in  no  case  will  that  figure  exceed 
10,000  for  any  single  country. 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  hurt 
any  nation  that  "gained"  immigration 
positions  by  terms  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments. Neither  will  it  permit  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  total  level  of  Immi- 
gration. It  will  only  prevent  further 
unfortunate  declines  in  inunlgratlon 
from  the  few  countries  which  have  been 
severely  disadvantaged  by  the  1965  legis- 
lation. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  ,  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  full  support  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Department  of  State  has  reiised 
the  objection  that  41,750  additional  im- 
migrants would  be  admitted  under  this 
legislation.  This  figure  is  highly  mislead- 
ing, if  not  inaccurate.  It  represents  the 
number  of  additional  immigrants  that 
could  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  this  legislation,  but  not  the  num- 
ber that  would  likely  apply  and  be  ad- 
mitted, given  current  demand  for  visas 
in  many  of  the  affected  countries. 

The  Department  of  State  brief  issued 
last  year  fails  to  point  out  that  not  all 
of  the  coimtries  that  might  he  affected 
by  this  legislation  have  a  full  demand 
for  inmiigrant  visas  to  the  United  States. 
Many  do  not  send  as  many  immigrants 
as  they  are  allowed  under  current  law. 
It  is  misleading  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  all  of  the  extra  visas  that  would  be- 
come available  under  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  165  would  actually  be  used. 

The  number  of  additional  immigrants 
that  would  actually  be  admitted  under 
terms  of  this  legislation  would  almost 
certainly  be  well  below  41,750. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment— despite  its  other  objections — 
does  not  dispute  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  com- 
promise can  be  developed  to  accom- 
modate the  countries  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  current  immigration  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  that  the  objections 
of  the  Department  of  State  are  objec- 
tions in  detail,  not  in  principle,  and  that 
they  need  not  be  a  serious  deterrent  to 
remedial  legislation  on  this  problem  that 
would  be  satisfactorj'  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  taking  this  special  order  in  order  to 
discuss  a  serious  problem.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  166,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 


I  cosponsored  identical  legislation  In  the 
90th  Congress.  The  intention  of  the  1965 
act  was  not  to  end  the  opportunity  for 
nationals  of  any  coimtry  to  enter  the 
United  States  but  rather  to  make  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  more 
equitable  and  In  a  sense  more  open  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  over. 

On  its  face,  the  1965  act  was  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation.  It  was  designed 
to  end  the  country  quota  system  that  was 
deliberately  discriminatory.  Its  aim  was 
admirable  and  the  reforms  it  brought 
about  were  much-needed  and  long  over- 
due. 

However,  as  a  result  of  that  legislation, 
a  new  and  equally  unfair  legal  discrimi- 
nation has  developed.  The  people  of  the 
nations  of  northern  Europe  and  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  who  had  previously  been  favored 
in  our  Immigration  policy,  now  find  it 
extremely  dlfiQcult  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States. 

This  situation  was  unforeseen  by  the 
Congress  when  we  considered  this  legis- 
lation in  1965.  Ireland  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  The  State  Department  assured  the 
Congress  that  immigration  from  Ireland, 
after  the  1965  act  had  its  full  effect  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  would  probably  be 
maintained  at  5,200  annually. 

Yet  in  the  3  years  since  the  bill  was 
passed,  but  before  it  had  been  completely 
effected — that  is  while  policy  toward  Ire- 
land was  still  more  liberal — Irish  immi- 
gration has  steadily  declined  from  4,004 
in  1965  to  1.809  in  1967. 

The  reasons  are  apparent.  The  new 
immigration  law  replaced  the  country 
quota  system  with  seven  categories  open 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Of  the 
total  nimiber  of  immigrants,  almost 
three-quarters  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
country  as  close  relatives  of  citizens  and 
permanent  residents. 

The  biggest  part  of  Irish  immigration 
came  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 
Consequently,  there  would  be  few  sons, 
daughters,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Irish  immigrants  who  still  reside  in 
Ireland  and  want  to  come  to  this  country. 

Since  the  Irish  do  not  qualify  under 
refugee  status,  the  only  categories  left 
are  for  members  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  the  professions,  and  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  filling  a  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  The  quota  for  these  cate- 
gories is  very  small.  What  has  occurred 
and  will  continue  to  occur  is  that  un- 
skilled labor  finds  it  almost  impossible 
to  immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Our  Nation,  the  great,  democratic, 
open,  melting  pot  of  the  world  was  built 
by  the  people  of  all  nations.  The  great 
American  dream  for  people  around  the 
world  was  that  any  man  willing  to  work 
hard  had  a  place  in  our  country.  We 
have  become  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  because  people  from  every  con- 
tinent, of  every  race,  creed,  and  national 
origin  have  come  here  full  of  hope,  and 
have  built  America. 

The  days  of  completely  open  immigra- 
tion are  gone.  But  I  do  not  think  our 
Nation  can  afford  to  allow  the  great  de- 
cline in  immigration  among  the  people 
of  any  nation. 

I  believe  this  measure  is  necessary  in 
order  to  end  the  unforeseen  inequities 


brought  about  by  the  new  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  to  bring  about 
the  most  equitable  immigration  policies 
possible. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  will  soon  report 
this  biU  to  the  House  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  debating  it  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  constituted  a  sweeping 
reform  of  our  immigration  policy,  replac- 
ing the  40-year-old  national  origins 
quota  system  with  a  new  system  designed 
to  place  top  priority  on  reuniting  families 
and  attracting  needed  talent  and  skill  in- 
to the  country.  The  1965  legislation  was 
both  innovative  and  highly  complex,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  addition  to 
solving  many  of  the  problems  it  was  in- 
tended to  solve,  it  has  also  created  some 
new  and  unforeseen  problems.  I  want  at 
this  time  to  request  immediate  action  on 
legislation  which  I  have  cosponsored  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  visas  for  Ireland  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Britain  and  Germany,  re- 
sulting from  the  1965  amendments. 

The  1965  amendments  established  a 
seven-category  preference  system.  Un- 
married children  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
given  first  preference;  spouses  and  un- 
married children  of  aliens  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence are  given  second  preference;  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  and  scientists  and 
artists  of  exceptional  ability,  third ;  mar- 
ried children  of  U.S.  citizens,  fourth: 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens, 
fifth ;  needed  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
sixth;  and  refugees,  seventh.  The  legisla- 
tion prescribed  an  initial  two-and-a- 
half-year  transitional  pooling  period, 
designed  to  eliminate  old  backlogs.  After 
this  period,  the  preference  system  was 
intended  to  operate  on  a  flrst-come,  first- 
served  basis,  with  a  total  of  170,000  visa 
numbers  available  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, a  certain  percentage  allotted  to 
each  preference  categorj-,  and  unused 
numbers  in  most  categories  "dropping 
down"  to  the  category  below. 

The  transition  period  came  to  an  end 
July  1.  1968.  All  old  backlogs  had  been 
eliminated  except  for  Italian  fifth  prefer- 
ence, Italian  brothers  and  sisters — a 
situation  which  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  to  correct.  However,  new 
backlogs  and  new  problems  had  arisen. 
The  1968  report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Visa  Office  describes  the  situation 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  primary  assu.Tiptlons  in  1965 
was  tliat  2' 2  years  later  applicants  all  over 
the  globe  would  be  getting  off  to  an  even 
start  in  the  quest  for  visa  numbers. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  that  expectation, 
heavy  backlogs  develoi>ed  in  the  third  [pro- 
fessionals and  exceptional  talent]  and  sixth 
needed  [skilled  and  unskilled  labor]  prefer- 
ences during  the  transition  period,  and  ap- 
plicants from  formerly  oversubscribed  quota 
areas  who  constitute  those  baciclogs  have  a 
headstart  in  the  race  for  those  preference 
numbers.  This  will  affect  primarily  natives 
of  northern  and  western  Europe  who.  until 
June  30,  1968,  could  obtain  visas  whenever 
they  qualified  since  national  quota  numbers 
were  available  to  them  in  the  'nonprefer- 
ence" category. 

The  emphasis  on  family  reunification  fur- 
ther heightens  the  shift  in  the  pattern  of 
immigration  from  northern  to  southern  Eu- 
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rope   and    Co   Asia,    where    '.h*re   U   a   greater 
u-kdiuon  o{  emigraiion  tn  (imiUy  uiuu 

The  result  is  tiiat  Ireland,  formerly  al- 
lotted 17,765  visa  numbers  and  using  an 
average  of  about  6,000  a  year,  was  re- 
cently predicted  by  Mr  John  P  Collins. 
national  chairman  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Immigration  Committee,  to  receive 
less  than  400  visas  during  fiscal  1969 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng 
would  rectify  this  situation  by  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  minimum  on  the  number 
of  visas  available  to  a  given  country 
Any  additional  visas  made  available  un- 
der this  provision  would  not  fail  wuhiii 
the  170,000  limit  on  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries,  so  the  number  of  visas  avail- 
able to  other  countries  would  not  be  af- 
fected. Briefly,  either  10,000  visas,  or  75 
percent  of  the  annual  average  of  the 
number  used  by  a  country  during  the  10- 
year  period  prior  to  July  I.  1965,  which- 
ever IS  less,  would  be  guaranteed  to  every 
country. 

While  I  am  extremely  pleased  at  the 
mcreaae  In  visas  now  available  to  Italy — 
20.000  as  opposed  to  5,666  under  the  old 
system — I  think  a  system  whicn  so  .se- 
verely restricts  the  number  oi  ,  isa^  avail- 
able to  Ireland,  or  to  any  other  country, 
very  clearly  needs  readjustment.  It  was 
certainly  riot  the  mtent  of  tiie  89Lh 
Congress  when  they  enacted  the  1965 
amendments  to  close  the  door  to  I:  eland. 
I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  necessary 
amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  ot  ci:>ncem  that  I  rise 
today  m  support  of  H  R  165.  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor  This  bill  would.  I  be- 
lieve, ^o  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
the  adverse  consequences  or  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natiunallty  Act  of  1965. 
While  this  act  was  pas.sed  Aith  the  in- 
tention of  bnngint;  about  a  more  equita- 
ble immigration  policy  with  respect  to 
nationalities  without  large  numt)eis  m 
the  United  States,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  severely  cortaillnK  iminig.'-ation  from 
Ireland  and  other  countries  which  have 
.arge  numbers  ot  tormer  nationals  .n  jur 
country  The  new  ;aw  in  attempting  to 
cure  the  discrimination  ot  the  old  law. 
has  now  saddled  the  Irish  and  other  na- 
tionalities with  an  inequitable  and  unfair 
L'  S  immifjration  policy 

This  situation  must  .rut  be  permuted 
to  continue  Ireland  has.  m  tiie  past,  con- 
tributed a  considerable  number  of  iin- 
nflgrants  to  the  United  States  a  ho  *iave 
helped  make  this  Nation  what  it  Is  today 
Now  that  we  are  at  the  height  of  our 
prosperity,  we  are  closing  the  doors  on 
'..'lem 

H  R  165  would  rectify  this  rather  un- 
just limitation.  It  would  provide  that 
those  countries  whose  Immigration  has 
fallen  below  75  percent  of  its  yearly  av- 
erage during  the  lO-year  period  1956-65 
be  alliDcated  ailditlonal  spaces  in  excess 
of  the  worldwide  quota  to  bring  its  total 
to  75  percent  (jf  the  base-year  figurr 

Now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judl- 
cia.'-y  Committee  the  Honorable  Em.^nuel 
Celler.  has  introduced  a  more  comi)rf- 
hensive  immigration  bill.  HR  9112,  I 
would  Ukf  to  ally  myself  to  that  measure 
because  the  rerorm  contained  therein  is 
more  basic  and  will  benefit  a  nf&i  many 


people,  particularly  the  aew-seed  Immi- 
grants. 

Mr.  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  our  distlnguislied  col- 
league from  New  York  'Mr.  Ryan)  In 
urging  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nuiuralizaiion  to  report  favor- 
ably on  H  R  165.  a  bill  to  make  addi- 
tional vi.sHs  available  to  nationals  of 
countries  whicn  have  suffered  a  severe 
decline  in  immigration  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act 

I'his  pioposiii.  altiiougli  ^ ranted  only  a 
1-day  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  last 
vear.  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
lebate.  discusMon  and  interest  over  the 
past  2  years  During  this  period,  it  lias 
gained  strong  support  as  the  only  prac- 
tical and  equitable  solution  to  the  serious 
problems  resulting  from  the  1965  law 
Thus  far  during  the  91st  Congress.  61 
Members  of  the  House,  including  myself, 
have  sponsored  this  legislation 

The  1965  amendments  to  our  basic 
immigration  law.  which  replaced  the 
onerous  national  origins  quota  system 
with  a  system  geared  to  reunion  of  fami- 
lies and  \u  the  selection  of  skilled  per- 
sons, rectified  many  of  the  inequities  and 
Injustices  in  our  immigration  pohcy  An 
'onexpected  result  of  the  new  policy, 
liowever,  has  been  the  denial  of  admis- 
sion to  ■new-seed"  immigrants  who  have 
traditionally  come  from  Western  Euro- 
pean countiie.s  such  as  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many and  who  have  contributed  so  verv 
much  to  our  national  life  These  indi- 
viduals are  tvpicallv  voung.  single,  am- 
bitious men  and  women  without  the 
familv  ties  or  s:)erial  skills  required  for 
admi.sslon  under  the  new  law 

The  operation  of  the  1965  amendments 
since  they  took  full  effect  last  July  has 
made  apparent  a  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional reforms  so  as  to  insure  the  whoUv 
nondiscriminatorv  Immigration  p<5licy 
mtf-nded  oy  Conk-rnss  m  enacting  the 
law  For  example,  Ireland's  annual  quota 
prior  to  1965  was  17.756  In  average  years 
about  7.000  perscms  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Ireland.  During  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1969.  a  total  of  only  227 
visas  were  issued  at  our  Emt>assv  :n 
Dublm  From  1956  to  1965.  German  Im- 
inigrEinis  numbered  onlv  .slightly  less 
than  the  25.814  assuned  their  nation  un- 
der the  previous  system  In  contrast,  im- 
migration from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  fell  to  :i.39I  from  July  1  to  De- 
cember 31.  1968. 

It  is  clearly  against  our  national  in- 
terest to  discriminate  in  this  manner 
against  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
when  one  considers  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  these  groups  to  our  Nation 
Science,  religion,  the  arts  and  humani- 
Ues,  i;ovemment.  and  industry — all  have 
benefited  immeasunibly  from  the  legacy 
of  our  country's  western  European  immi- 
grants Surely  we  would  have  been  the 
poorer  if  we  had  refused  admission  to 
these  Unmig rants  blessed  with  such  a 
high  degree  'if  ingenuity  and  initiative 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ie.spectfuily  uri-'e  the 
members  of  tJie  Subct<mmittee  on  Im.'r.i- 
gration  and  Naturalization  to  consider 
favorably  H  R.  1C5  which  is  designed  t? 
alleviate  this  distressing  situation  Th.s 
legislation  would  .olace  a  floor  under  im- 
migration from  every  nation  based  on  75 


percent  of  Its  annual  average  immigra- 
tion for  the  10-year  period  from  fiscal 
1956  through  fiscal  1965.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, would  the  floor  for  any  nation  ex- 
ceed 10.000.  This  change  would,  in  prac- 
tice, permit  additional  immigration  from 
Ireland,  Germany,  and  other  nations  un- 
fairly discriminated  against  by  the  1965 
amendments,  without  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardizing the  position  of  those  countries 
which  have  benefited  from  the  new  law. 
The  legislation  is  m  the  spirit  of  the  1965 
Immigration  Act  and  will  carry  forward 
more  effectively  Its  laudable  goals  of 
equality  and  justice  for  all  persons  seek- 
mg  admission  to  the  United  States 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  Uke  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Ryan  i  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
we  attempted  to  correct  the  hardship 
which  was  madvertently  caused  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Ireland  by  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965.  That  remedy,  as  the  one  we 
discuss  today,  corrects  this  unfortunate 
and  unforeseen  situation  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  overall  liberalization  of  our 
immigration  law  accomplished  bv  the 
1965  act. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  Congress  act  expeditiously  to  correct 
this  situation.  Certainly,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  our  history,  our  cul- 
ture, and  our  political  life  have  earned 
them  the  right  to  seek  this  relief  from 
the  Congress. 

The  American  Irish  Immigration  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  the 
thoughtful  and  thorough  way  thev  have 
presented  this  issue  and  I.  as  a  coauthor 
of  H.R.  165.  fully  support  their  efforts 

Mr  BOlJiHD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
proud  to  be  among  the  37  Members  of 
the  House  who  joined  Congressman  Ryan 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
in  sponsoring  legislation.  HR  165.  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  The  legislation  we  proposed  would 
guarantee  an  annual  hoor  lor  tne  num- 
ber of  visas  available  to  any  given  coun- 
try, based  on  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  visas  issued  to  that  country  during 
the  10-year  i^nod.  1956-65.  Every  coun- 
try V ould  be  guaranteed  75  percent  of 
that  annual  average,  or  10.000  visas, 
whichever  was  less.  These  visas  would 
be  provided  in  addition  to  the  quota  of 
170.00C  a  year  for  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  so  countries  not  in  need 
of  this  safeguard  would  not  be  restricted 
by  It  In  the  number  of  visas  available  to 
them 

As  an  example  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  under  the  old  national  ori- 
gins quota  .system.  Ireland  had  an  amiual 
allotment  of  17  765  visas  Dunne  the 
10-yf«r  period.  IP.'se-es  the  actual  num- 
ber used  averaged  about  7.000  a  year. 
Under  the  preference-category  system 
estaol'shed  by  the  1965  immigration 
amendments,  an  estimated  500  visas  have 
been  issued  to  Tre'and  for  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  1969  Tlie  legislation  which  I 
have  cosponsored  would  guarantee  Ire- 
land 75  percent  of  7.000,  or  about  5.300 
visas  a  year. 

The  beloved  late  President  John  Fltz- 
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gerald  Kennedy,  one  of  our  greatest  Irish 
Americans,  told  Congress  in  a  special  Im- 
migration message  regarding  proposed 
reforms  of  the  inequitable  national  ori- 
gins quota  system : 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
resolve  all  our  important  problems  In  the 
field  of  Immigration.  It  will,  however,  provide 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  we  can  build  in 
developing  an  Immigration  law  that  serves 
the  national  interest  and  reflects  in  every  de- 
tail the  principles  of  equality  and  human 
dignity  to  which  our  Nation  subscribed. 

I  believe  that  this  is  exactly  the  point 
of  view  we  must  maintain  toward  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act — they  provide  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  build.  Prompt 
legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect obvious  inequities,  particularly 
when— as  in  the  present  case — these  in- 
equities so  obviously  violate  the  Intent 
of  the  1965  legislation. 

The  1965  amendments  abolished  the 
old  national  origins  quota  system  which 
dated  back  to  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  and  replaced  it  with  new  criteria 
of  eligibility  designed,  first,  to  reunite 
families  and.  second,  to  bring  profes- 
sionals and  those  of  exceptional  talent,  as 
well  as  needed  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
into  the  country.  Italy,  as  an  example! 
has  benefited  immensely  from  this  new 
system.  Whereas  under  the  old  system 
they  had  an  annual  allotment  of  5,666 
and  a  waiting  Ust  of  several  hundred 
thousand,  they  now  are  eligible  for  the 
per-country  limit  of  20,000  visas  a  year 
and.  as  a  result  of  the  two-and-a-half- 
year  transitional  pooling  period  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  amendments,  now 
have  a  serious  waiting  list  for  only  the 
fifth  preference  category,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Irish  immigration,  in  contrast,  has 
been  drastically  reduced,  a  consequence 
of  the  1965  amendments  which  was  com- 
pletely unforeseen  and  unintended.  Given 
the  advantage  of  hindsight,  the  causes  of 
this  situation  are  not  dlflBcult  to  assess. 
The  Irish  fall  through  the  seven-cate- 
gory preference  system  like  water 
through  a  sieve.  The  categories  are  sim- 
ply not  applicable  to  most  Irishmen  who 
want  to  come  to  America  today. 

Primary  emphasis  is  on  reuniting  fam- 
ilies. First,  fourth,  and  fifth  preference 
is  given  to  close  relatives — immarried 
children,  married  children,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  respectively — of  U.S.  citizens. 
Second  preference  is  given  to  spouses  and 
unmarried  children  of  aliens,  admitted 
here  for  permanent  residence.  The  1968 
report  of  the  State  Department's  Visa 
Office  comments  as  follows  on  the  re- 
sults: 

The  emphasis  on  family  reunification  fur- 
ther heightens  the  shift  In  the  pattern  of 
immlgraUon  from  northern  to  southern 
Europe  and  to  Asia,  where  there  Is  a  greater 
tradition   of   emigration   In   family    units. 

The  typical  Irish  immigrant — or,  to 
put  it  more  accurately,  would-be  Irish 
immigrant — today  comes  by  himself,  not 
with  his  family  or  to  join  his  family. 
Now.  as  in  the  past,  America  holds  out 
to  him  the  promise  of  adventure  and 
economic  opportunity.  Mr.  John  P.  Col- 
lins, national  chairman  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Immigration  Committee,  reported 
In  testimony  last  year  before  the  House 


Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
that  of  the  1,904  visas  isued  to  Ireland 
between  December  1,  1965  and  March  31. 
1967,  only  499  were  of  the  family  pref- 
erence type,  and  435  of  them  went  to 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mr.  Collins  told  the 
subcommittee : 

Analyzing  Irish  families,  one  finds  that  a 
few  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  family 
emigrate  while  others  remain  at  home  The 
Irish  emigrant  Is  generally  young,  unmarried 
and  hence  brings  no  spouse  or  children  It 
Is  a  rare  case  in  recent  times  when  a  whole 
Irish  family  emigrates  to  the  VS.  Thus  Ire- 
land's sociological  pattern  of  immigration 
does  not  permit  it  to  compete  equally  with 
some  other  nationalities  lor  family  prefer- 
ence. 

Tlie  problem  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that,  while  there  are  more  than  30  mil- 
lion Irish  Americans,  the  majority  have 
been  here  for  at  least  three  generations. 
Their  close  relatives  are  here,  rather 
than  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  helped  build 
American  industry.  There  is  certainly 
some  irony  in  the  fact  that  partly  because 
the  Irish  American  has  been  here  so  long 
and  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  America,  his 
coimtrymen  abroad  are  now  barred  from 
entrance. 

The  third  and  sixth  preference  cate- 
gories are  work-related  and  here  the 
Irish  fare  little  better.  Third  preference  is 
given  to  members  of  the  professions  and 
scientists  and  artists  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity. Sixth  preference  is  given  to  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  in  occupations  for 
which  labor  is  in  short  supply  In  the 
United  States.  Both  these  categories  are 
strictly  limited  to  17.000  a  year  for  all 
Eastern  Hemisphere  countries,  and  the 
third  preference  is  heavllv  oversub- 
scribed. 

During  the  first  16  months  under  the 
1965  amendments,  Ireland  received  11 
visas  imder  these  two  categories.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  while  this  situation  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  few  Irishmen 
meet  the  requirements,  it  is  also  partly 
due  to  the  buildup  of  temporary  back- 
logs, and  will  improve  with  their  absorp- 
tion. The  new  system  works  on  a  retro- 
active first-come,  first-sensed  basis  and 
countries  like  Ireland,  which  in  the  past 
had  more  visa  numbers  available  to  them 
than  they  needed,  had  no  waiting  lists 
Thus,  when  the  2' 2-year  transitional 
pooling  period  came  to  an  end  on  July  1, 
1968,  they  fell  behind  the  coimtries  with 
oversubscribed  quotas  who  had  been 
building  up  backlogs  in  the  preference 
categories. 

In  the  past,  the  vast  majorltv  of  visas 
issued  to  Ireland  were  of  thenonpref- 
erence,  imskilled  variety,  which  have 
been  virtually  unavailable  under  the  new- 
system.  The  State  Departments  Visa  Of- 
fice reports  that  nonpreference  visp.s 

that  is,  those  left  over  after  considera- 
tion of  the  preference  categories — will 
start  being  available  in  April.  That  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped.  In  the  meantime.  I 
urge  prompt  action  on  this  legislation 
in  order  that  Ireland  and  any  other 
country  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  1965 
amendments  be  guaranteed  a  fair  and 
realistic  minimum  number  of  visas  a 
year.  This  is  a  safeguard  which  must  be 
written  into  the  legislation. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York     Mr 


Speaker,  New  York  City  has  always  been 
the  center  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  In  New  York  City  in 
1916  that  the  first  Irish  Place  Convention 
was  held  at  the  old  Astor  Hotel,  and 
from  this  meeting  the  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  was  formed.  This  organization 
played  a  significant  role  in  gaining  do- 
litical  freedom  for  the  Irish  people  and 
the  eventual  establishment  of  the  IiLsh 
Republic,  the  first  new  state  in  the  20th 
century. 

Under  the  famous  composer  Victor 
Herbert,  its  first  president,  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Peter  Magennis.  O.  Carm..  the 
second  president,  both  famous  New  York- 
ers, the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  sub- 
stantially aided  the  Irish  Revolution. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  present 
President  of  Ireland.  Eamon  de  Valera 
one  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's closest  friends,  would  make  his 
headquarters  from  1918  to  1920.  in  New 
Yoi-k  City. 

The  close  ties  between  Ireland  and 
America  established  in  these  early  years 
led  to  large-scale  Irish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  in  the  first  part  of  the 
20th  century.  The.se  Irish  Immigrant^ 
played  a  significant  role  In  building  this 
country  into  the  strongest  and  richest 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Immigration  policies  during  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century  were  arbitrai-y 
and  unjust,  favoring  some  nations  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Finally,  in  1965,  the 
Congress  passed  an  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  which  reformed  America's 
immigration  policies  by  ending  the  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  national  origins  quota 
system.  It  substituted  a  system  of  pref- 
erences giving  priority  to  the  reuniting 
of  families  and  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants with  needed  skills. 

One  incidental  effect  of  the  1965  law 
however,  resulted  in  closing  the  doors  to 
many  sons  of  Ireland  desiring  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States. 

The  law  aims  at  reuniting  families 
that  are  divided,  for  example,  but  the 
traditional  Irish  emigrant  Is  not  a  fam- 
ily man;  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  alone 
and  found  a  family  here  in  America. 

Furthermore,  the  new  job  preference 
categories  discriminate  against  the  Irish 
because  Irish  immigrants  have  tradi- 
tionally been  young  and  without  formal 
training;  they  came  without  a  particu- 
lar skill  but  they  came  willing  to  learn 
and  willing  to  work. 

Now.  under  the  new  law.  the  Jobs  which 
they  have  traditionally  held  are  no  longer 
available. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  law,  therefore. 
Irish  immigration  has  been  seriouslv  cur- 
tailed. In  1964  more  than  4.600  Iri.sh  im- 
migrants came  to  the  United  States.  In 
1967.  after  the  law  was  changed,  that 
number  had  dropped  to  less  than  1.800 
Last  year  only  a  few  hundred  Irish  were 
allowed  to  come  to  the  United  States 
I  do  not  accept  this  trend.  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  the  law  in  1965  if  I  had 
known  the  result  would  be  discrimination 
against  the  Irish.  And  so  today  v.-e  must 
change  the  law  to  remedy  the"  situation. 
The  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  many  of 
my  colleaeues.  would  insure  that  no'na- 
tion  would  suffer  a  severe  reduction  in 
its  level  of  immigration  to  the  United 
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3tat«s  u  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  floor  for  everj*  nation,  which  would 
be  75  percent  of  its  Immigration  rate  for 
the  decade  prior  to  the  1965  act.  or  10.000. 
whichever  is  !esa. 

This  bill  us  not  a  return  to  the  old  na- 
Uonal  ongins  quota  system.  It  would  not 
take  away  from  the  quotas  of  other  na- 
rions  It  would  merely  provide  the  Irish 
equality  with  other  nations 

Over  the  years  Irish  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  have  given  much  and  a.sked 
httle  The  legislation  I  Jiave  introduced 
a.-^k.s  httle.  but  means  a  great  deal  to 
those  fnends  of  the  United  States  in  Ire- 
land who  wish  to  come  to  this  country 
I  hope  my  colleagues  m  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  pass  this  important  legis- 
lation immediately  so  that  Irish  :mml- 
:< ration  wi:;  not  continue  to  decline  as  U 
has  since  the  1965  act 


PROHH&rr  BANKS  FROM  PERFORM- 
ING PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  Mr  Matsunaca  •  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  s  taxpayers 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
general. 

For  some  time  now.  large  banking  m- 
stltutlons  have  been  expanding  their 
activities  to  include  numerous  functions 
whlcti  are  not  classifiable  as  banking. 
These  activities,  such  a^  accounting, 
travel  agency  business,  and  others  un- 
related to  banking,  are  :n  fields  in  which 
the  public  is  offered  adequate  and  spe- 
cialized service.  The  banks  nevertheless 
are  using  their  -anique  and  advantageous 
position  as  the  major  ^o',;rce  ■>{  credit  to 
compete  unfairly  witi-.  iju.-vineso  dnd  pro- 
fessional men 

This  diversification  by  the  banks  Into 
nonbaiiking  activities  reached  a  new  high 
recently  wb.en  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  Yorl;  annoimced  that  it  is 
offering  personal  Income  tax  preparation 
service  to  the  public  at  large  A  most  dis- 
turbing' feature  of  the  announcement  is 
that  First  National  City  Bank  Is  not  it- 
self performing  the  services  it  advertises 
The  bank  is  acting  as  a  -ort  <>f  broker 
fur  the  Tax  Corp.  of  .America,  which  ac- 
tually prepares  the  returns  First  Na- 
tional simply  iiets  customers  off  the  street 
and  jbtams  .some  basic  information  from 
them  to  forward  to  the  Tax  Corp 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  that  banks 
ought  to  restrict  themselves  to  banking 
and  leave  these  other  activities  to  those 
who  are  prepared  and  educated  and 
trained  to  perform  them  If  banks  are 
to  be  permitted  to  offer  services  such  as 
tax  service,  they  at  lea^t  .should  be  held 
to  some  standard  of  performance.  In  the 
case  of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  its 
brochure  invites  the  customer  to  have 
his  return  prepared  in  reliance  upon  the 
mathematical  accuracy  which  the  Tax 
Corp  .  of  America  pun>ortedly  assures. 
What  the  customer  does  not  know  is 
that  the  return  is  not  being  prepared  by 


an  accountant  or  an  attorney  trained  In 
tax  matters.  The  bank  does  not  really 
provide  any  service  other  than  taking 
down  some  Information  which  Is  then 
fed  into  the  Tax  Corp  of  America's  com- 
puter and  mechanically  cranked  out. 

Help  Is  not  help  unless  it  helps.  The 
P.rst  National  City  Bank's  operation  ap- 
pears to  be  )ne  of  .simply  charging  a  fee 
for  acting  as  a  broker  between  the  tax- 
payer and  a  company  which  has  a  ma- 
chine which  will  print  out  a  tax  return. 
Yet  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  receiving  professional  help  The 
truth  Is  that  under  Internal  Revenue 
Service  revenue  procedure  6a-20.  the 
bank  would  not  be  able  to  represent  a 
taxpayer  for  whom  it  has  prepared  a 
.•■eturn  in  the  event  the  return  is  audited 
by  IRS.  Revenue  procedure  68-20  governs 
the  limited  practice  before  IRS  by  un- 
enroUed"  practitioners,  such  as  the 
bank-s  It  clearly  states  that  one  who 
solicits,  as  this  bank  is  doing,  may  not 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  a  tax- 
payer before  IRS  in  the  event  of  an 
audit 

Mr  Speaker,  this  most  recent  non- 
banking  activity  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  is  Illustrative  of 
the  continuing  encroachment  by  large 
financial  iiLstltutions  upwn  areas  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  banking.  The 
.\inerican  people  are  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  spread  of  this  mo- 
nopolistic web  over  their  lives  H.R.  272. 
a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  pro- 
;iibit  bank.s  from  performing  accounting 
services,  including  the  preparation  of 
tax  returns,  would  help  to  restrict  banks 
to  banking  activities.  Lot  us  support  this 
measure  to  keep  bankers  bankers. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Tlie  SiJEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  rhe  House  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  'Mr  Staggers > 
IS  recognized  for  a  minutes 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  for 
some  years  the  Congress  has  been  vlew- 
ini:  the  problem  of  environmental  con- 
tammatlon  with  tirowing  concern  The 
public  IS  just  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  just  how  extensive  this  contamination 
is.  and  how  dangerous  It  is  to  plant  and 
animal  life  .Mready  a  numtjer  of  species 
of  the  plant  and  animal  worlds  have 
succumbed  to  the  poison  put  into  soil, 
'.vaier,  and  air  by  man's  unthinking 
iiiglect  of  tiie  consequences  of  what  he 
IS  doing.  It  is  a  literal  fact  that  man  to- 
day IS  more  likelv  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  wastes  he  puts  into  his  environment 
than  by  the  wars  he  permits  to  break 
out. 

Congress  has  already  made  a  hesitant 
begirmin<  on  legislation  designed  to  con- 
trol contamination  Tins  IcLjislatlon  is 
likely  to  be  extended  and  strengthened 
m  the  near  future 

-A  few  days  at;o  CommLssioner  John  T. 
Middleton  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration  presented  a  paper 
on  contamination  in  K'enertU.  and  par- 
ticularly on  air  contammation.  before 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  con- 
vention at  Washington.  In  anticipation 
of  what  may  be  proposed  during  the  cur- 
rent .session  of  Congress,  it  is  my  opinion 


that  every  Member  may  find  useful  In- 
formation in  this  paper,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, placing  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRo: 

.SK.N  POSTS     OF    PROGRCSS    IN    CONSKRVINC    THE 

Natvkal  Environment 
By  John  T.  Middleton) 
I   have   been   asked   to  speak  to   you   this 
afternoon   about    ■Slgnpoeta   of   Progress   In 
Conserving  the  Natural  Environment" 

Beyond  question,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967— and  the  opportunity  it  provides  to 
overcome  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of 
air  pollution-  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  signposts  of  conservation  prog- 
ress in  our  recent  history. 

I  want  to  taJk  to  you  In  some  detail  about 
the  Act;  and  I  particularly  want  to  explain 
and  underscore  the  Importance  of  the  part 
that  all  of  us.  the  general  public,  can  play 
in  the  critical  decisions  which  will  be  made 
tinder  its  provisions  In  this  year  of  1969 
about  controlling  air  pollution  in  this  coun- 
try 

But  before  I  do  so  I  would  like  to  point 
I'Ut  that  another  importsuit  signpost  of  con- 
servation progress  can  be  found  right  here 
in  tills  room 

Thirty-three  years  ago.  when  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing, anyone  suggesting  that  the  problem 
I'f  air  pollution  would  be  a  fit  topic  for 
discussion  by  this  group  would.  I  am  sure, 
have  been  escorted  to  some  quiet  place  for 
rest  and  rehabilitation. 

The  same  might  well  have  lieen  true  even 
a  doi'en  years  ago 

.\fter  all — except  for  the  obvious  and  ob- 
noxious contamination  emanating  from  iso- 
lated mills  and  factories  in  rural  areas-  what 
possible  Interest  could  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  hold  for  an  organization  of  con- 
servationists primarily  concerned  with  •nature 
and  Its  living  things'" 

But  we.  all  of  us.  have  come  a  long  way 
and  learned  a  great  deal  about  modern  air 
f»cil!utlon — about  both  its  obviotis  and  the 
more  insidious,  long-time  dangers — in  a 
dozen  years 

And  one  of  the  basic  things  we  have 
'.earned  Is  that  contaminated  air  is  not  Just 
a  city  problem,  for  the  cities  alone  to  worry 
about,  but  a  universal  problem  carried  by  the 
wind  to  threaten  all  forms  of  life  in  every 
part  of  this  country,  however  far  removed 
from  the  large  urt)an-lndustrlal  centers, 
where  the  air  pollution  problem  is  partlc- 
ularlv  acute 

In  practically  every  part  of  the  country 
rural  and  wilderness  areas  that  once  were 
thought  to  be  safely  removed  from  pollu- 
tion sources  are  ex[jerlenclng  injury  to  crea- 
ture* and  crops  In  Florida,  ftuortde  pollu- 
tion from  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers 
threatens  the  cattle  and  citrus  industries 
that  once  thrived  in  undlsturt>ed  areas  of 
Polk  and  Hillsborough  Counties  In  New 
Jersey,  pollution  injury  to  living  things  has 
been  reported  In  every  single  county.  Damage 
trom  photochemical  smog  has  been  found  In 
timber  stands  as  far  as  100  miles  from  Los 
.\ngeles  Pollution  drifting  from  large  cities 
in  Callfornlas  Central  Valley  now  threatens 
vegetation  in  such  world-famous  parlu  as 
Yosemlte  and  Sequoia.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
timber-rich  areas  In  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains are  threatened  by  airborne  pollutant 
wastes  from  '.adustrles  m  urban  areas  many 
miles  away 

Th»  plain  fact  Is  that  American  affluence 
today  Is  contaminating  the  air,  the  water, 
and  the  land  faster  than  nature  and  man's 
present  efforts  can  cleanse  them. 

The  myriad  and  random  forces  that  shape 
our  contemporary  environment  have  one 
common  denominator — change — change  that 
accelerates  with  each  passing  year  and  that 
'.ed  Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry  to  remark 
.IS  early  as  the  National  Conference  on  Air 
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Pollution  In  1962:  "A  decade  now  brings 
change*  demanding  much  greater  adapta- 
tions In  our  habits  of  body  and  mind  than 
a  mlllenlum  would  during  the  vastly  greater 
portion  of  man's  existence  on  earth." 

Ilirou^hout  time,  civilizations  have  been 
built  on  an  orderly  system  of  relationships 
Unking  man  to  nature.  Physiologically  and 
emotlonaUy  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  mankind  are  still  today  what  they  have 
always  l)een.  Certain  qualities  of  the  environ- 
ment are  essential  to  his  well-being  and  in- 
deed to  his  BurvlTal  because  be  developed  In 
association  with  them  during  bla  evolution- 
ary past  and  acquired  a  dependence  on 
them  that  he  can  not  quickly  outgrow. 

Aimoet  every  t3rpe  of  disease  known  to 
modern  science  Is  a  direct  expreaalon  of 
man's  failure  to  adapt  to  his  environment — 
and  that  adaptation  becomes  more  difficult 
day  by  day  as  air.  water,  and  soil  are  altered 
more  and  more  rapidly  by  the  new  ways  of 
life. 

The  long  history  of  our  universe  has 
shown  that  no  organism  can  long  survive 
in  an  environment  that  has  somehow  become 
unfit  for  It. 

Knowledge  gained  through  research — and 
applied — can  enable  us  to  deal  with  a  great 
number  of  environmental  hazards.  But  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  Intricate  web  of  life  which 
links  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

We  do  know  that  the  wildlife  of  our  land 
forms  an  essential  linlc  in  the  ecological 
chain  which  Insures  our  own  survival.  And. 
knowing  this,  we  can  take  little  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  some  40  species  of  birds 
and  mammals  have  been  wiped  out  In  the 
United  States  and  that  at  least  78  additional 
species — Including  reptiles,  fish,  and  amphib- 
ians— are  on  the  seriously  endangered  list. 

The  living  things  of  our  land  and  water 
are  sensitive  Indicators  of  a  healthy  human 
environment.  They,  too,  have  been  struggling 
to  ridapt  to  change,  some  with  more  success 
than  others.  The  European  gypsy  moth,  for 
example,  adapted  to  pollution  In  the  Bir- 
mingham industrial  district  of  England  by 
changing  from  dominantly  light  colored  to 
domlnantly  dark  in  less  than  100  years.  The 
dark  form  now  is  safer  from  preying  birds 
when  It  rests  on  soot-blackened  trees.  Not 
so  fortunate  In  their  effort  to  escape  deadly 
aiT  pollution,  we  now  have  learned,  are  the 
lichens,  itmong  the  simplest  form  of  plant 
life,  and  one  of  the  hardiest,  which  have 
survived  prolonged  desiccation  in  every  cll- 
n\ate  zone  and  at  every  altitude,  but  which 
could  not  survive  the  polluted  air  we  breathe, 
and  are  now  d3nng  off. 

This  adds  significance.  I  think,  to  the  re- 
cent quiet  reminder  given  us  by  the  noted 
biologist  Rene  Dubos  when  he  said,  and  here 
I  am  quoting  him:  "Modern  ecological 
studies  leave  no  doubt  that  almost  any  dis- 
turbance of  natural  conditions  are  likely  to 
have  a  large  variety  of  indirect  unfavorable 
effects  because  all  components  of  nature  are 
interrelated  and  interdejjendent."  End  of 
quotation. 

But  If  It  Is  obvious  that  one  way  to  halt 
the  contamination  of  the  environment  is  to 
prohibit  automobiles,  stop  the  generation  of 
electricity,  and  shut  down  Industry,  It  is  Just 
as  obvious  that  this  way  Is  impossible. 

What  Is  possible  Is  to  find  ways  to  bring 
the  levels  of  pollution  down  to  a  point  com- 
patible with  the  requirements  of  human 
health  and  welfare — with  the  least  possible 
disruption  to  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal structures  upon  which  our  way  of  life 
depends. 

So  we  turn  now  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967 — because  this  Is  precisely  what  the  Act 
Is  designed  to  accomplish.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks,  we  are  going  to  be 
making  some  critical  decisions  this  year 
about  air  quality  as  we  move  forward  with 
Implement.itlon  of  the  new  legislation.  The 


Air  Quality  Act  sets  forth  specific  provisions 
for  the  public  to  participate  in  these  deci- 
sions. In  a  moment  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
very  plainly  about  why  It  is  important  for 
each  of  you — both  as  oonservatlonlst  and 
private  citizen — to  take  part  in  this  decision- 
making process.  First,  however,  I  think  It  Is 
necessary.  In  order  to  establish  a  frame  of 
reference  for  this  discussion,  to  review  very 
briefly  the  machinery  by  which  the  control 
program  authorized  by  the  Air  Quality  Act  Is 
being  set  in  motion. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Government  \b 
to  issue  to  the  States  criteria  of  the  effects  of 
various  air  pollutants  on  health  and  prop- 
erty, and  Ifi  to  issue  information  on  the  moet 
effective  and  economical  methods  for  con- 
trolling the  sources  of  those  pollutants.  Once 
the  States  receive  this  Information,  they  are 
expected  to  set  air  quality  standards  and  de- 
velop plans  for  achieving  them  in  air  qual- 
ity regions  whose  boundaries  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration now  has  issued  to  the  States  air 
quality  criteria  and  control  technique  infor- 
mation on  one  of  the  most  Important  families 
of  air  pollutants,  the  sulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulate matter.  Further,  we  have  designated 
air  quality  control  regions  in  such  major 
urban  areas  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  drawing 
the  boundaries  around  several  other  urban 
areas.  We  have  established  a  priority  list  of 
54  urban-industrial  centers  for  designation 
as  air  quality  control  regions — and  this 
means  that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  every 
State  will  be  involved  In  the  regional  control 
program  established  by  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

This  is  a  critical  year,  then,  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Act.  In  the  months 
ahead  many  large  urban  communities  will 
for  the  first  time  be  given  a  very  real  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  decisions  which  will 
affect  the  quality  of  the  air  they  breathe  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Two  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  speak  at  a 
conference  called  in  Maine  to  discuss  the 
air  pollution  problems  of  New  England 
Senator  Muskle,  as  you  all  know,  is  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  for  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  he  expressed  at  this  New 
England  conference  on  the  campaign  we 
now   have   underway. 

"Whether  or  not  the  Air  Quality  Act  Suc- 
ceeds." Senator  Muskle  said,  "depends  upon 
the  degree  of  commitment  and  cooperation 
we  get  from  State  and  local  government . 
from  Industry,  and  from  the  taxpayer  and 
citizen. 

"I  suppose."  he  went  on.  "there  are  cynics 
who  would  argue  that  placing  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  such 
commitments  runs  against  the  lesson  of 
history,  because  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that,  increasingly.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments tend  to  slough  off  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  public  problems  until  there 
is  no  recourse  but  national  policy,  national 
agencies,  and  national  enforcement. 

"That  may  or  may  not  be  the  lesson  of 
history,  but  It  can  be  the  lesson  of  the 
future  unless  we  undertake  In  ways  sug- 
gested by  the  Air  Quality  Act  to  revitalize 
the  policy-making  processes  of  our  country 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  revitalize 
the  idea  that  public  policy  is  not  only  the 
product  of  public  agencies,  but  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  individual  citizens,  not  only 
on  election  day,  but  on  a  day  to  day,  week 
by  week,  month  by  month  basis,  as  citizens 
gather,  as  leaders  in  the  private  sector  meet, 
to  consider  what  they  will  or  will  not  do  to 
promote  the  public  welfare" 

The  intent  of  the  Air  Quality  Act.  then. 
and  the  policy  of  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control   Administration,   is   that   air  pollu- 


tion be  attacked  as  an  Individual  problem 
in  each  region  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
be  attacked  by  a  combination  of  State  and 
local  governments  guided  by  the  explicit 
desires  of  the  public  In  the  region.  The  In- 
tended primary  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  to  local  governments 
to  make  certain  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Act  operates  at   peak  efficiency. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  broad  participation  in  the  public 
hearings  on  air  quality  standards  and  im- 
plementation plans  that  the  States  will  hold 
in  the  coming  months  In  those  areas  where 
air  quality  control  regions  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

There  are  many  segments  of  industry 
which  will  be  directly  affected  by  require- 
ments for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  {XJllution.  They  will  surely  make  their 
viewpoints  and  positions  known  at  the  hear- 
ings. It  is  proper V-hat  they  do  so.  You  and 
I  have  a  p>ersonal  stake  In  the  continued 
viability  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
wiUch  is  the  foundation  stone  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  But  we  also  liave  a  very 
personal  stake  in  America's  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  in  protecting  the  environment 
upon  which  all  of  life  depends.  Not  only  are 
private  citizens  entitled  to  participate  in 
tile  public  hearings,  they  are  also  entitled 
to  have  sufficient  information  to  make  their 
involvement  truly  meaningful.  State  govern- 
ments, which  are  respwusible  for  holding 
these  hearings,  have  an  obligation  to  en- 
courage all  interested  groups  and  individuals 
to  express  their  views  at  the  hearings; 
moreover,  they  have  an  obligation  to  take 
these  views  into  consideration,  along  with 
the  air  quality  criteria  and  reports  on  con- 
trol techniques  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  setting  air  quality  standards 
and  developing  plans  for  Implementing  and 
enforcing  the  standards. 

There  is  still  a  i)ertod  of  time  before  the 
public  hearings  get  underway.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  too  early  to  begin  preparing  the 
groundwork  for  these  hearings.  There  will 
be  no  time  at  the  hearings  themselves  to 
prepare  arguments  and  work  out  strategies 
to  Insure  the  drawing  up  of  effective  stand- 
ards and  plans  for  their  achievement.  The 
hearings.  In  my  view,  should  be  an  anti- 
climax to  the  efforts  which  can  be  launched 
now.  It  is  time  now  to  undertake  a  contin- 
uing dialogue  with  the  public  officials  who 
will  be  respvonsible,  ultimately,  for  the  deci- 
sions that  are  made — whether  those  officials 
are  to  be  found  In  the  Legislature,  m  de- 
partments of  the  State  government,  or  in 
City  Hall.  It  is  time  now,  for  the  public  to 
learn  the  technical  language  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  if  they  are  to  participate  in  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  framing  of  standards 
and  Implementtitlon  plans.  And  it  is  time  to 
begin  making  your  own  decisions  about  the 
quality  of  the  air  you  want  to  live  with,  and 
what  kind  of  regulations  you  want  drawn 
up  to  Insure  that  this  quality  is  not  only 
achieved  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but 
also  maintained  throughout  future  commu- 
nity growth  and  development, 

I  can  offer  you  no  ready-made  formula 
today  which  a  region  might  use  in  drawing 
up  an  optimum  set  of  air  quality  standards. 
I  can.  however,  suggest  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  answered  before 
standards  are  adopted. 

To  begin  with.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  all  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  speak  of 
standards  and  implementation  plans. 

Air  quality  standards  are  prescribed  max- 
imum limits  on  the  levels  of  pollution  that 
can  be  reached  in  the  ambient  air  during  a 
given  period  of  time.  In  selecting  air  qual- 
ity standards,  a  region  is.  in  effect,  deciding 
how  clean  it  wants  its  air  to  be  In  other 
words,    the    standards    represent    the    mini- 
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m'.im  goals  the  region  wants  to  r««oh  On* 
of  the  more  Important  of  these  gotUs  is  that 
of  protecting  peoples  health  And  here  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  wh'.ch  must  be 
borne  In  mind  Por  one  'hlng  a  pollution 
level  which  might  be  safe  for  one  person 
might  not  be  safe  for  another  The  general 
populatlun  of  ajQy  community  includes  «pe- 
cu;  griups  of  people  who  may  be  unusually 
sensltr. e  to  one  or  m'  re  types  of  air  pollu- 
tants Very  voung  and  very  old  persfms  and 
persons  already  afflicted  with  various  chronic 
diseases  are  especially  likely  to  be  Ln  this 
category  Exposures  which  fall  to  produce  an 
Identirtable  effect  on  a  jroup  of  Industrial 
workers  for  example,  may  slgnlflcantly  ag- 
gra.  *'.e  the  condition  of  those  with  chronic 
respiratory  diseases  Such  variables  should 
be  'aken  into  account  when  ■Tonsiderlng  the 
air  quality  criteria  of  the  effect  of  air  pol- 
lutants on  health 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  health 
effecu  '•rlter.a  I  should  Inject  a  caution  here 
against  any  temptation,  m  setting  stand- 
ards, to  rely  on  the  air  quality  criteria  as  an 
indication  of  how  much  air  pollution  a 
human  being  can  tolerate  Prom  this  p>o«l- 
tlon.  cf  course  It  is  only  a  short  step  to  the 
philosophy  that  there  is  room  for  more  pol- 
lution in  thoee  places  where  the  presumed 
limits  ■)<  tolerance  have  not  been  reached 
I  cannot  overemphasize  the  danger  in  such 
an  assumption  Air  quality  criteria  cannot  be 
regarded  as  .»n  insurance  policy  for  society. 
particularly  not  at  this  point  In  the  evolu- 
tion c  f  scientific  knowledge  If  all  previous 
experience  In  evaluating  environmental  haz- 
ards IS  any  guide,  then  it  la  quite  likely  that 
Improved  knowledge  will  show  that  there  are 
IdentlSable  health  h^iiards  ass<x;Uted  with 
air  pollution  :evela  that  had  been  thought  to 
be  h.irmless 

While  questions  of  health  protection  arc 
essential  m  setting  air  quality  goals,  there 
are  many  other  decisions  to  be  made  In  set- 
ting standards  which  will  have  an  Impor- 
tant Impact  both  on  our  economic  welfare 
and  :he  quality  of  our  lives  How  much  of 
the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  life  are  we  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  to  air  pollution^  We  will 
have  to  answer  this  We  will  have  to  exam- 
ine the  ways  in  which  air  pollutants  aSect 
agriculture,  materials,  visibility,  propertv 
values,  is  well  as  all  of  the  other  ways  In 
which  air  pol  udon  impinges  on  man's  en- 
vironment and  his  general  welfare — and  then 
make  our  decisions  and  set  our  goals  We 
must  also  be  realistic  We  must  set  goals 
that  can  be  reached,  axid  reached  In  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time 

This  brings  ua  to  the  ir.atter  jl  developing 
the  implementaaon  plan  which  will  provide 
a  blueprint  of  the  steps  that  will  be  taXen  to 
reach  the  goals  set  forth  ui  the  standards. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  for  achieving  a 
standard  is  an  emission  reduction  strategy 
which  sets  forth  the  sources  to  be  controlled, 
the  degree  f  -ontrol  to  be  accomplished! 
and  Che  time  schedule. 

rhe  time  it  will  take  to  reach  the  standard 
f^r  a  given  type  of  p<3Uutant  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  a  number  of  factors  Including  the 
Jegree  ot  dl.ference  between  existing  pol- 
lutant leiels  and  tho^e  prescribed  by  the 
sundard  The  greater  the  dllTerence.  the 
:>'nger  it  may  take  to  cl^.se  the  gap  I  think 
*e  can  all  .tgree,  however  that  the  plan 
should  permit  no  delay  in  pr^tei-ting  the 
public  on  those  occasions  when  the  weather 
fciKs  Ui  and  the  potential  for  a  several  day 
expoeure  to  high  levels  of  pollution  threat- 
ens An  adequate  Implementation  plan  will 
specify  prxredures  which  although  they  m  iv 
t)e  Interim  procedures,  will  prevent  such  a 
threat   from   being  realized 

Roughly  speaking,  we  would  expect  the 
implementation  plans  to  be  designed  to  show 
significant  progress  at  intervals  of.  say  every 
one  or  two  years  And  If  the  total  time  pro- 
p<jsed  for  reaching  the  standards  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  to  seven  years. 


Plnally.  In  deciding  our  own  control  strat- 
egy we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  it  d'.es  not  achieve  control  or  pol- 
lution in  ne  area  of  the  region,  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  increasing  pollution  In  another  area 
of  the  regie  n 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  this  Federation  and 
Its  biuiic  purp<«es.  I  am  sure  th.it  an  area 
of  particular  concern  might  be  the  Inclina- 
tion. In  some  regions.  Ui  seek  a  solution  to 
the  urban  air  pollution  problem  through  re- 
quiring the  locatl  .n  of  industrial  plants  at 
greater  distances  from  the  city  boundaries. 
In  some  cases  this  may  of  course  be  de- 
sirable But  moving  plants  further  into  the 
countryside  without  strict  controls  on  emis- 
sion levels.  W'lUlrt  only  serve  to  spread  pol- 
lution Into  new  areas  The  Air  Quality  Act 
requires  that  we  prevent,  as  well  as  control 
air  pollution  sute  plans  which  would  not 
accomplish  this  purp<'«e  obviously  wnild  be 
unacceptable  under  the  Act.  and  If  submit- 
ted, w-nild  only  serve  to  further  delay  the 
ultlmat*  restoration  of  an  acceptable  air 
qua.lty 

I  know  that  the  members  of  this  .ludlence 
win  be  taking  an  active  role  In  the  decisions 
ahead  I  know  this  because  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  has  given  ample  evidence 
of  Its  concern  with  air  pollution  control  I 
am  reminded,  for  example  that  three  vears 
ago  Donald  Jensen,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Callfornlas  air  poilutl(jn  control  efforts  was 
honored  with  one  of  the  coveted  National 
Conservation  Awards  which  you  will  be  dis- 
tributing here  tonight  I  am  conscious  also 
of  the  faot  that  your  organization  Is  partici- 
pating In  direction  of  the  national  educa- 
tional program  on  public  involvement  in  air 
pollution  control  which— with  partial  financ- 
ing prwlded  by  one  of  our  grants-  ls  being 
conducted  by  the  Conservation  PoundaUon. 
In  cUjslng.  let  me  simply  say  that  we  In 
the  Federal  air  pollution  program  are  mt)st 
gratl.ned  with  the  Increasing  leadership  being 
averted  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  other  organizations  In  the  con.servatlon 
community  In  helping  to  restore  and  pro- 
tect the  quality  ■Jt  our  air 

I  am  reminded  of  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Creed  In  which  each 
of  you  declares  "I  pledge  mvself.  a.s  a  re- 
sponsible human  to  assume  my  share  of 
man  s  stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  • 
Vou  are  carrying  out  that  pledge  in  regard 
to  air  pollution.  With  your  leadership— and 
the  help  of  other  responsible  private  orga- 
nizations and  citizens- 1  am  sure  that  the 
Governors  of  the  various  .States  will  submit 
t<3  the  Secretary,  under  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
standards  and  ImplementaUon  plans  that  he 
can  readily  approve,  and  further  that  control 
action  under  these  plans  will  be  taken  in  a 
timely  fashion. 


TWENT^'-FTVE  ADDITIONAI  SPON- 
SORS OF  BIIJ.  TO  ESTABLISH  AN 
rNDEPEJNDENT  FEDER.-\L  MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hoii.se  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  Mr  Halperv  i.s  recoi;nized  for  5 
mmutf.s. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued dechne  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  which  once  enjoyed  supremacy 

on  the  Seven  Seas,  is — and  should  be a 

matter  of  shocked  concern  to  Members 
of  C  ingre.s.'^  and  the  American  public. 

Since  1946  we  have  permitted  our 
once  proud  merchant  fleet  to  decay  and 
disintegrate  to  the  point  where  today 
only  5  percent  of  our  country's  Import- 
export  commerce  Is  carried  In  American 
ships  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  our  trade 
Is  moved  around  the  world  In  ships  flying 
foreign  flags. 


The  result,  of  course,  has  been  that 
our  maritime  economy  has  suffered,  the 
prosperity  of  our  great  port  cities  has 
been  undermined,  and  our  merchant 
fleet — m  Its  function  as  our  "fourth  arm 
of  defense  " — has  been  weakened  to  an 
appalling  degree 

But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  full 
story  of  the  deterioration  of  our  marl- 
time  industry 

Last  week  the  authoritative  Lloyd's 
Remster  of  Shipping  reported  that  a 
world  s  record  for  total  shipbuilding  ton- 
nage had  been  broken  in  1968  Japanese 
shipbuilders  also  broke  a  record  and  re- 
mained in  first  place  among  natloiis  by 
launching  17  million  tons  of  shipping. 

The  United  States,  once  the  world's 
top  merchant  shipbuilder,  did  not  break 
any  records,  however.  The  United  States 
found  itself  in  10th  place,  having 
launched  441.000  tons  of  shipping  last 
year 

Mr  Speaker,  the  contrasting  figures 
deserve  repeating  Last  year  the  Japanese 
launched  17  million  tons  of  shipping.  The 
United  States  launched  441.000  tons — 
amountint:  to  2 '  -  percent  of  the  Japanese 
ship  production 

But  even  the  ships  that  we  do  build — 
or  have  built  for  us — we  seem  to  be  in  a 
.shameful  hurry  to  get  rid  of.  The 
runaway  ship  problem  is  becoming  more 
and  more  acute.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration recently  revealed  that  for  the 
first  time  American-owned  ships  flyins 
foreign  fla^-s  and  registered  in  foreicn 
countries  now  have  a  carrying  capacity 
that  surpasses  our  domestic  fleet.  .\x 
least  434  US -owned  ships  ply  the 
oceans  under  foreign  flags,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing 

This  unconscionable  practice  of  run- 
away ships  means  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  jobs  for  Americans  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  American  tax  revenues. 

This,  Mr  Speaker,  is  a  capsule  picture 
of  the  continuing  disintegration  of  our 
one  ijreat  merchant  fleet  and  maritime 
industry-.  No  single  administration,  no 
single  political  party  is  primarily  to 
blame  the  dissolution  of  nur  maritime 
strength  has  persisted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  war  years,  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  has  accelerated  since 
1946 

Becau.se  of  this  and  on  the  basis  of 
other  facts  and  evidence,  more  and  more 
Members  of  Congress  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  our  American  merchant 
marine  will  never  be  revived  and  re- 
habilitated until  we  have  reestablished 
the  Maritime  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent, vigorous  and  autonomous 
Federal  agency. 

The  reasons  and  the  logic  arc  clear. 
An  independent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion would  have  a  much  stronger  and 
much  more  persuasive  voice  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  White  House. 

An  independent  maritime  agency 
would  not  be  submerged  and  lost,  as  it 
now  is.  in  the  bureaucratic  jungle  of  a 
huge  Cabinet  department.  An  Independ- 
ent Maritime  Administration  would  have 
a  .sense  of  purpose  and  the  authority  to 
take  effective  action  against  the  decline 
in  our  shipbuilding  and  against  run- 
away ships. 
I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
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this — an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration—is  actually  the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  Congress.  Last  year  this 
House  and  the  Senate,  also,  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  legislative  proposal  to 
restore  the  Maritime  Administration's 
independence.  The  bill  died  as  a  result 
of  a  pocket  veto. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
a  new  bill,  another  blU.  calling  for  the 
creation  of  an  Independent  Maritime 
Administration.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  proposal,  as  offered,  has  24  co- 
sponsors,  and  this,  in  itself,  is  gratifying 
because  this  brings  to  approximately  160 
the  nimiber  of  cosponsors — In  the  House 
of  Representatives  alone — of  legislation 
designed  to  create  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration. 

The  new  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
are:  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Broomfikld,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bxttton,  Mr. 
Cahill.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
CoRBETT.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  FutxcN  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Saylor.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Whalen.  and  Mr.  Zwach. 

We  are  hopeful  of  even  more  over- 
whelming approval  during  this  session  of 
Congress  than  was  bestowed  on  this  legis- 
lation in  1968:  and  we  are  hopeful,  too, 
of  While  House  approval. 

We  offer  this  bill  with  the  conviction 
that  it  represents  a  virtually  indispen- 
sable means  and  method  of  restoring  the 
American  maritime  industry  to  its  former 
glory  and  our  merchant  fleet  as  a  bul- 
wark of  America's  international  trade. 
prosperity,    and.     above     all,     national 


.security. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  omiiibus  bill,  similar 
to  ihe  one  which  I  introduced  in  1968, 
calling  for  extensive  amendments  to  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  enable  older  Americans  to  live 
more  comfortable,  independent,  and 
dignified  retired  lives.  This  bill  has  been 
prepared  after  extensive  consultations 
with  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

The  13-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  other  changes  made  in 
the  social  security  laws  through  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  in  1967  have 
proved  gravely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  citizens.  Benefits  were  in- 
adequate in  1954.  and  have  improved  lit- 
tle since  then.  The  7-percent  increases  in 
1958  and  1965.  plus  the  13-percent  in- 
crease in  1968.  amount  to  a  total  of  less 
than  a  7-percent  real  increase  in  benefits 
over  1954,  when  cost-of-living  increases 
are  taken  into  account. 

Nearly  15  million  retired  workers  and 
their  dependents  presently  receive  social 
security  benefits.  For  nearly  half  of 
them,  social  security  is  the  sole  source 
of  income.  It  is  shocking  to  realize  that 
between  5  and  7  million  retired  Ameri- 
cans who  have  worked  and  contributed 


to  our  current  level  of  general  prosperity 
are  being  forced  to  live  their  final  years 
in  poverty.  ,. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
raise  benefits  by  about  35  percent  above 
the  current  level,  and  would  establish 
a  retirement  Income  minimum  of  $100 
a  month  for  an  individual  and  $150  a 
month  for  a  couple.  It  would  provide 
average  benefits  of  $133  a  month  for  in- 
dividuals and  $220  a  month  for  couples. 
In  addition,  to  end  once  and  for  all 
the  persistent  gap  between  real  Uvlng 
costs  and  social  security  benefits  that 
has  plagued  social  security  recipients 
and  the  social  security  program  since  its 
inception.  I  am  again  proposing  an  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  adjustment  which 
would  Increase  social  security  benefits 
each  year  to  keep  pace  with  rising  con- 
sumer prices.  This  cost-of-living  provi- 
sion should  be  in  addition  to  an  adequate 
Increase  In  benefits,  not  a  substitute. 

To  provide  further  assistance  for  the 
many  retired  individuals  who  find  it  nec- 
essary to  continue  working  to  make  ends 
meet,  my  legislation  provides  that  the 
current  limit  on  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  penalizing  deductions  from 
benefits  be  increased  from  the  current 
$1,580  to  $3,600. 

As  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
have  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  severe 
potential  drains  on  the  limited  incomes  of 
senior  citizens  is  the  expense  of  prescrip- 
tion dmgs.  The  difficulties  for  many 
older  Americans  posed  by  the  exclusion 
of  these  drugs  from  medicare  coverage 
has  been  clearly  and  unequivocally  illus- 
trated in  extensive  congressional  hear- 
ings. The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
extend  part  B  benefits  of  medicare,  for 
the  extra  cost  of  $1  per  person  per 
month,  to  prescription  drugs,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  elderly  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  drug  costs. 

New  York  State  took  the  lead  after 
1965  in  establishing  a  progressive  and 
far-reaching     program     for     extending 
medicaid  benefits  to  the  medically  in- 
digent imder  title  XIX.  By  drastically 
cutting  back  on  the  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral participation,  the  Congress  in  1967 
effectively   penalized    those   States   like 
New   York  which   had  organized   good 
medical  programs.  Many  States,  includ- 
ing New  York,  now  stand  to  lose  many 
millions  of  dollars  because  of  the  with- 
drawal of  significant  portions  of  sched- 
uled Federal  contributions.  The  bill  I  am 
today  introducing  would  eliminate  the 
restriction  and  restore  full  Federal  con- 
tributions   to    these    programs.    It    also 
would  make  changes  in  the  welfare  laws 
to  mitigate  the  harshest  effects  of  the 
regressive  1967  amendments  in  that  area, 
especially  the  severe  restriction  on  wel- 
fare payments  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  Federal  contributions  to  Stale 
programs  for  the  medically  indigent. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
provisions  in  this  bill  which,  though  more 
limited  In  impact,  are  nevertheless  sig- 
nificant for  those  who  would  be  affected 
by  them.  For  example:  First,  dependent 
parents  of  social  security  recipients 
should  be  eligible  for  benefits,  just  as 
other  dependents  now  are;  my  legisla- 


tion would  make  them  eligible;  second, 
an  individual  over  65  who  is  still  em- 
ployed should  have  the  option  of  continu- 
ing his  contribution  to  the  social  security 
system  to  raise  his  future  benefits,  or  to 
halt  his  contributions  and  thereby  freeze 
his  benefit  level  at  the  age  65  figure;  this 
legislation  would  provide  that  option; 
third,    the    inequities    against    working 
wives  who  are  forced  to  choose  benefits 
based  on  either  their  own  wages  or  on 
their  status  as  a  wife  should  be  replaced 
by  a  method  of  pooling  credits;  my  legis- 
lation would  allow  such  pooling;  fourth, 
those  over  65  who  receive  benefits  as  wid- 
ows or  widowers  should  not  be  penalized 
because  of  their  subsequent  remarriage, 
and  this  legislation  would  end  such  pen- 
allies. 

The    Congress    has    now    had    a    full 
calendar  year  to  recover  from  the  long, 
hard  battle  that  developed  over  the  1967 
social  security  amendments.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rest  any  longer  before  getting 
on  with  the  task  of  correcting  the  regres- 
sive   measures    contained    in    the    1967 
legislation,  and  expanding  the  progres- 
sive measures  that  were  enacted.  The 
more  than  21  million  Americans  who  rely 
on   social    security    and   social    security 
benefits  for  protection  and  income  must 
not   be   ignored.   The   legislation   I   am 
introducing  today  would  take  us  a  long 
way    toward    meeting    their    minimum 
needs.  The  new  boundaries  of  coverage 
and  levels  of  benefits  proposed  in  this 
legislation  would  not  permit  social  secu- 
rity  recipients   to   live   in  luxurj-.   This 
legislation  would,  however,  assure  a  more 
decent  life  for  those  who  must  subsist 
wholly  or  largely  on  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  for 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  its 
provisions. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
tribute  to  the  Speaker.  > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  William  T.  Murphy,  I 
was  privileged  to  accompany  a  committee 
representing  the  Consulting  Engineers 
Council  of  Illinois  in  the  presentation  of 
a  historic  photograph  of  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non, a  predecessor,  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Speaker  McCormack  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  the  photograph  of  former 
Speaker  Cannon  would  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  place  in  his  office. 

In  making  the  presentation  the  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  group.  Mr.  Carter 
Jenkins,  of  Springfield,  paid  tribute  to 
the  record  of  Speaker  McCormack  in  his 
vears  of  service  to  his  country  and  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  problems  of 
Speaker  Cannon's  period  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  time. 

Besides  Mr.  Jenkins,  other  members  of 
the  presentation  committee  representing 
the  Illinois  consulting  engineers  were: 
Charles  W.  Grungard.  Highland  Park; 
Homer  L.  Chastain.  Decatur;  Lloyd  I. 
Johnson.  Rock  Island;  Robert  G.  Burk- 
hardt.  East  Chicago;  Richard  Thacker, 
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Waukegan;  James  Van  Praag,  Decatur: 
and  W.  Robert  Hahn.  Springfield. 

I  know  the  full  membership  of  the 
Hoiue  agrees  with  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  Speaker  by  the  engineers.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  It  herewith 
with  my  remarks: 

Tribctb  to  Hon  Joh.v  W  McCouiACK. 
SrKAXsa  OF  thx  Housb  or  Rcprcbcvtatives 
or  TKK  CONQRxaa  or  thx  Unitid  STATra.  bt 

THE      CONBtTLTINO      ENOINEBBS      CoUNCII.      OF 
XlXIKOlS 

Speaker  McCormack.  you  hold  witti  great 
ditunctlon  and  honor  a  position  m  our  Con- 
greM  which  was  established  by  our  Consti- 
tution. During  your  many  years  of  national 
service,  you  tiave  played  a  great  part  in  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives occupies  a  high  position,  second  '.n  au- 
thority and  prestige  only  to  the  Pre.iident 
of  the  United  States  In  your  40  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  RepreaentatUe  of  the  9th  District 
of  Massachusetts,  the  State  w.^ere  .\mrelcan 
:iberty  originated  at  Plymouth  Rock  In  1630. 
you  have  constantly  championed  our  ideals 
qT  llbectj:,  freedom,  and  democracy  in  a  man- 
ner unjtupassed!  During  your  long  service  in 
the  House,  you  have  been  a  leader  in  all 
causes  to  extend  human  rights  to  every 
citizen. 

Your  wisdom  enabled  you  to  realize  the 
danger  of  Hltlerlsm  when  he  be^an  *o  rise 
to  power,  and  your  knowledge  and  Judgment 
played  a  vital  part  In  winning  World  War  II 
and  in  destroying  that  type  of  human  en- 
slavement This  nation  will  long  remember 
your  contributions  to  our  world  position  and 
our  tremendous  prosperity,  as  well  as  :.our 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  call  of  our  coun- 
try In  times  of  stress  and  peril 

Other  men  also  have  achieved  fame  as 
Speakers  of  the  House  man;  i>f  Them  known 
to    vou    pcrsonallv 

nilnc'ls  Is  one  of  the  few  states  forumale 
enough  to  have  had  one  of  its  Representa- 
tives elected  as  Speaker  Our  state  will  long 
remember  Joseph  Qurney  Cannon  who  was 
bom  in  North  Carolina  un  .Mav  7  1836.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar  In  1858  ai.d 
first  practiced  law  In  Terre  Haute  Indiana, 
and  then  In  ShelbyvlUe  and  Tuscola. 
Illinois  Later  he  moved  to  Danville  Illinois 
whch  was  his  home  for  the  remainder  uf 
his  life  He  was  tlrst  elected  to  the  43d 
Congress  and  served  with  a  few  breaks 
•hrough  the  67th  Cori^ress  Speuker  Cannon 
passed    away    November    12     ly26 

He  rose  to  great  heights  'hrough  hi-i 
genius  In  organUatl'jn  m  par'v  discipline, 
and  ttu-ough  the  even  greater  authority  at- 
tributed to  the  Speakers  p-jsltion  in  th'jse 
days.  The  name,  "Unce  Joe  '  Caiiuon.  recalls 
the  almost  47  years  uf  service  of  this  noted 
Illinois  citizen  In  the  House,  including  8 
years  as  Speaker  We  are  proud  of  Speaker 
C.innuu  *ho  .-.erved  under  difficult  national 
and  International  conditions  of  earlier  days. 
However,  the  problems  he  sought  to  iolve 
were  not  really  similar  to  the  ones  which  de- 
mand the  utmost  of  your  ability  and  patri- 
I'lsm  to  preserve  the  Integrity  .ind  e.xpanded 
World    pijsltlon    of    the    United    States 

Mr  Speaker,  these  visitors  today  repreaent 
the  Consulting  Engineers  Council  of 
Illinois,  which  is  the  state  chapter  i.f  'he 
Consulting  Engineers  Council  of  the  United 
States  We  take  great  pride  In  our  profes- 
sion and  the  part  that  it  played  in  the 
ecDHomy  of  our  nation,  aided  by  constructive 
legislation  passed  by  Congresa.  and  by  the 
several  States  Never  before  has  the  Pederal 
Oovernment  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  our  profession  as  it  does 
today.  As  citizens  and  as  professional  men 
of  Illinois,  we  look  to  you  to  continue  your 
aid  to  our  nation  m  enacting  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people 

You  have  always  been  identified  with  prob- 


lems of  the  man  In  the  street,  and  you  have 
created  a  record  of  which  ail  patriots  are 
pmud. 

In  presenting  this  unique  view  of  Speaker 
Uncle  Joe  "  Cannon,  we  ask  that  you  accept 
1'  as  our  tribute  to  your  own  exceptional 
legislative  career 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
Speaker  Cannon  and  to  have  read  of  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  his  days  In  the 
Congress  We  lake  the  same  pride  in  reading 
'J.'  your  accompllshmeniB  and  the  outstand- 
ing recurd  you  are  making  as  our  Speaker 

Permit  us,  therefore,  the  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council  of  Illinois,  to  present  this  pic- 
ture ')t  Speaker  Joseph  O  Cannon,  which 
we  hope  you  will  dl.splay  in  your  ofBce  as 
being  (if  a  colleague  who  held  the  office  of 
Speaker  with  honor  and  distinction  In  his 
day,  aa  :.ou  are  doing  »o  notably  at  the  pres- 
ent iLcie  Thank  you.  Speaker  McCormack 
and  we  wish  for  you  the  greatest  of  success 
in  your  high  office. 


.\F1.  CIO   EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
STATEMENT  ON  HOUSING 

I  Mr  P.^TMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permLsston  to  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  its 
midwinter  meeting  the  AFL-CIO  execu- 
iivp  council  issued  an  enlightened  state- 
ment on  housing  The  AFL-CIO  fears  the 
impact  of  spiraling  mterest  rates  and 
the  monetar>'  pohcies  of  the  Federal 
Government  pose  a  real  threat  to  home- 
building. 

The  council  said  1 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  1968  Congress 
declared  that  'the  highest  priority  and  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  those  lamUles  for  which  the 
national  goal  has  not   become  a  reality." 

Residential  construction  In  general — and 
particularly  the  building  of  decent  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families — Is 
now  threatened  by  unprecedented  high  In- 
terest rates  and  a  squeeze  on  credit  The  pres- 
ent monetary  policies  luid  practices  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  banks  threaten 
a  home-buUdlng  recession.  Instead  of  a  sus- 
tained Increase  ot  residential  construction. 

The  statement  al-so  mentions  the  AFL- 
CIO's  expansion  of  its  mortgage  invest- 
ment trust  fund.  This  is  a  coordinated 
national  effort  by  the  AFL,-CIO  to  en- 
courage its  a£Elhates  to  Invest  their  treas- 
ury, pension  and  welfare  funds  to  provide 
adequate  housing  and  create  jobs.  If 
American  busiiie.ss  and  particularly  our 
lending  institutions  were  to  embark  on 
a  similar  large-scale,  socially  oriented 
program  they  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  the  impending  housing  cri- 
sis in  this  countr>'. 

The  statement  is  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point ; 

STArEMENT  BT  THE  .^FI.   CIO  EXECrTIVI  COUN- 

cn.  ON   HorsiNc.   Bal  Harbovb.  Pla  ,  Prs- 

RfART    24,    1969 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  Into  law  by 
an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  the  historic 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
to  help  meet  critical  housing  and  urban 
problems 

This  law  reafBrmed  the  national  housing 
goal  ;rf  'a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family"  pro- 
claimed in  a  housing  law  back  in  1949  In 
the  Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  1908  Act, 
Congress  found  that  this  housing  goal  has 
not  been  fully  realized  for  many  of  the  Na- 
tion s   lower  income  families,    that   this  Is  a 


matter  of  grave  national  concern:  and  that 
there  exist  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  the  resources  and  capablll- 
tlee  necessary  to  the  full  realization  of  this 
go*l." 

Moat  Important  of  all,  the  1968  Congress 
declared  that  "the  iUghest  priority  and  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  those  families  for  which  the 
naUonal  goal  has  not  become  a  reality." 

This  declaration  of  Intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968  must  be  fulfilled 

Pulflliment  of  this  declaration  of  intent, 
however,  is  faced  by  several  serious  obstacles 

Residential  construction  In  general — and 
particularly  the  building  of  decent  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  familles^is 
now  threatened  by  unprecedented  high  in- 
terest rates  and  a  squeeze  on  credit.  The 
present  monetary  policies  and  practices  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  banks 
threaten  a  home-building  recession.  Instead 
of  a  sustained  increase  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

Implementation  of  the  Housing  Acts  in- 
tent requires  full  funding  and  full  contract 
authority  In  Congressional  appropriation  acts 
to  all  of  the  laws  authorizations  |Yet  even 
such  essential  Congressional  action — basic, 
as  It  is  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
law — can  be  turned  into  mockery,  unless  the 
government  shelters  home-bulldlng  from  the 
ravages  of  extraordinarily  liigb  Interest  rates 
and  tight  money  ] 

We  urge  the  government  to  take  imme- 
diate and  effective  action  to  shelter  residen- 
tial construction— particularly  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing — from  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  iinprecedented  Interest  rates  and 
light  money 

The  AfTr  CIO  has  embarked  upon  an  ex- 
pansion of  Its  Mortgage  Investment  Trust 
A  national  campaign  has  begun  to  attract 
general  treasury  and  pension  and  welfare 
funds  of  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  qualified  la- 
bor-management funds  Into  a  mortgage  In- 
vestment program  designed  to  do  three  prin- 
cipal things:  to  help  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  America's  families;  to  provide  a  safe 
reasonable  yield  on  the  Investment  of  union 
funds,  .ind  to  create  Jobs.  We  encourage  the 
participation  of  ail  uur  affiliates  and  the  allo- 
cation of  regular  percetages  of  union  invest- 
ments m  thekAFI^CIO  Mortgage  Investment 
Trust  V 

We  commend  our  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  affiliates  for  their  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  social  objectives  of  such 
AFL-CIO-backed  projects  We  note  the 
launching  of  an  AFL  ClO-backed  project  t 
rehabilitate  300  run-down  houses  in  a  St 
Louis  ghetto,  through  our  Mortgage  Trust 
F\ind  loan  to  .i  Negro  community  corpora- 
tion at  sub-market  interest  rates.  This  proj- 
ect was  nade  possible  by  the  agreement  (  f 
our  building  trades  unions,  working  on  thi.'- 
job  under  a  contract  with  a  Negro  gener.il 
contractor,  for  the  luring  of  Negro  tralnee- 
who  are  ghetto  residents 

We  also  note  that  the  "outreach"  programs 
of  our  building  .ind  construction  trades 
unions  des:gned  to  ^ive  full  access  to  skill 
training  to  minority-group  youth  are  taeine 
energetically  stepped  up  These  union-spon- 
sored local  programs  are  now  in  operation  in 
52  cities,  with  more  than  2,600  in  apprentice- 
ship programs  In  several  cities,  programs  for 
ghetto  youth  and  unskilled  older  workers 
that  will  enable  them  to  become  skilled 
craftsmen  and  to  earn  journeymen's  pay  atc 
in  operation. 
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AFL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  COM- 
MENTS ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

'  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1969,  the  AFI^-CIO  executive 
council  commented  on  appropriations  for 
domestic  programs.  They  are  rightfully 
concerned  that  job  training  and  health 
programs  have  received  less  funding  than 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Of  primary 
concern,  however,  Is  the  fact  that  the 
1968  Housing  Act  received  only  one-third 
of  its  authorized  funds  In  the  face  of  a 
10-year  gotil  of  6  million  housing  imits 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  that  defense 
costs  are  difficult  to  hold  down.  However, 
they  refer  to  other  restraints  on  domestic 
programs  such  as  the  billions  of  dollars 
"committed  to  such  obligations  as  inter- 
est costs  on  the  national  debt."  They  are 
dismayed  at  the  new  administration's  in- 
dication that  further  budget  cutting  is  in 
the  offing. 

The  council's  statement,  which  Is  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record,  raises 
questions  of  concern  for  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

Statement  by  the  AFl^CIO  ExECtrrrvE  Coun- 
cil ON  .Appropriations  fob  Domestic  Pro- 
grams. Bal  Harbour,  Pla  ,  February  24, 
1969 


Congress  will  soon  face  a  critical  moral 
test  In  the  funding  of  government  programs 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  proposed  1970 
fiscal  budget,  subject  to  change  by  the  new 
Administration,  faces  close  scrutiny  by  the 
nation's  legislators  and.  as  In  the  past,  could 
tall  victim  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  basic 
social  programs  or  who  use  the  appropria- 
tions process  for  political  mischief.  Of  critical 
importance  Is  the  future  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress  to  combat  the 
nation's  domestic  ills  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  America's  lives. 

As  in  the  situation  perennially,  these  hard- 
won  programs  are  caught  in  an  appropria- 
tions 'crunch."  In  the  proposed  budget,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  Irredeemably  committed 
to  .such  obligations  as  interest  costs  on  the 
national  debt  and  to  the  payments  of  social 
security  benefits  Other  billions  are  pledged 
to  meet  past  obligations,  such  as  veterans 
programs  Still  other  billions  for  our  national 
defense  will  be  very  difficult  to  hold  in  rein 
from  ever-increaslhg  costs.  These  budget 
funds  alone  total  approximately  $175  billion. 
Remaining  in  the  budget  Is  $20  billion, 
which  must  finance  all  other  programs,  in- 
cluding social  and  economic  commitments 
to  decaying  cities,  to  the  schools,  to  the  dls- 
advanuiged.  the  young,  the  old,  the  111  and 
the  Jobless. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  these  commitments — 
enacted  through  bipartisan  support— that 
will  be  singled  out  for  the  most  critical  atten- 
tion and  the  most  severe  onslaught,  all  in 
the  pursuit  of  "economy." 

The  fate  of  some  of  these  programs  in  1968 
la  sad  history: 

The  1968  Housing  Act.  for  example,  re- 
ceived only  one-third  of  its  authorized  funds, 
tar  short  of  its  promised  start  toward  a  ten 
\ear  goal  of  six  million  housing  units  for  low 
iind  moderate  income  families. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act,  to  provide  a 
.-tart  for  children  from  homes  where  the  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English,  received  only 
one-fifth  of  Its  authorization  and  all  other 
educational  assistance  programs  received  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
law. 

The  1968  Fair  Housing  Act  received  less 
than  20  percent  of  its  budget  request. 

Other  programs  in  Job-training  and  health 
likewise  received  far  less  funding  than  Con- 
gress provided  for  in  authorization  leglala- 
tlon. 
Contributing  to  the  cutback  in  these  pro- 
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grains  waa  preaaure  caused  by  the  enactment 
In  1968  of  an  exi>endlture  limitation  which 
required  a  $6  bllUon  cut  In  federal  outlays. 
The  cutback,  coupled  with  locked-in  budget 
commitments,  made  obvious  which  programs 
would  fall  victim. 

Once  again  these  programs  face  funding 
crises  In  the  new  Congress;  virtually  all  will 
require  considerably  greater  funds  to  prop- 
erly meet  the  original  goals  that  Congress 
prescribed. 

The  AFL-CIO  notes  with  dismay  that  al- 
ready the  cry  for  budget  cutting  has  been 
heard  from  within  the  new  Administration. 
Unfortunately,  If  implemented,  the  full 
brunt  will  be  felt  by  vitally-needed  but 
fiscally  vulnerable  programs.  Educators,  com- 
munity leaders  and  other  concerned  Ameri- 
cans are  vocally  showing  their  grave  concern 
for  the  dangers  of  any  Congressional  fiscal 
fllrtotlons  with  these  programs.  The  political 
fact  of  a  Republican  Administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  provides  an  arena  of 
great  political  temptotlon,  which  will  require 
great  statesmanship  and  responsibility  to 
resist.  Budget-cutting  for  political  one-up- 
manship mvut  not  become  the  sport  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration. 

The  An.-CIO  Executive  Council  supports 
full  and  adequate  funding  of  all  programs 
whose  goals  are  the  social  progress  of  all 
Americans.  We  will  oppose  any  attempt  and 
any  device  to  veto  full  implementation  of 
these  programs.  For  Congress  to  enact  new 
programs  which  hold  forth  promises  of  a 
better  life  and  then  to  cruelly  deny  the  nec- 
essary funds  Is  to  tempt  a  disaster  that 
would  shatter  far  more  than  the  nation's 
budget  stability. 


OUR  FIRST  GRAVE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CRISIS :  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION, 
MARCH  23,  1775 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  im- 
mortal address  before  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention held  at  St.  John's  Church  in 
Richmond  on  March  23,  1775,  Patrick 
Henry  made  this  profound  observation: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided;  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience 
I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  future  but 
by  the  past. 

That  was  the  statesmanlike  stance 
for  viewing  events  that  sparked  our 
country's  first  grave  constitutional  crisis. 

The  1775  Virginia  Convention  was  no 
ordinary  political  gathering.  Its  members 
included  "the  tongue,  the  pen.  and  the 
sword"  of  the  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence—Patrick Henry,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  George  Washington.  Other 
great  Virginians  in  it  were  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Edmimd 
Pendleton,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Richard 
Bland,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  and  Peter 
Muehlenburgh. 

The  convention  was  not  elected  as  a 
revolutionary  body  but  was  actually  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  meeting  as 
a  convention  in  Richmond  to  free  it 
from  Governor  Dunmore's  interference 
at  Williamsburg.  Richmond  at  the  time 
was  only  a  small  village  and  St.  John's 
Church  the  only  building  suitable  for 
such  a  meeting. 

Although  there  were  few,  if  any.  real 
Tories,  two  parties  developed  in  the  con- 


vention: One,  led  by  Patrick  Henry,  de- 
siring to  make  immediate  preparations 
for  supporting  New  England  patriots  in 
the  impending  hostilities;  and  an  oppo- 
sition desiring  to  temporize  with  the 
hope  that  war  could  still  be  averted.  The 
president  of  the  convention  was  Peyton 
Randolph. 

It  is  now  194  years  since  our  first  grave 
constitutional  crisis  and  108  years  since 
our  second  and  most  tragic  one — the 
War  Between  the  States,  1861-1865. 

For  the  past  few  years,  events  of 
transcendent  gravity  have  swelled  upon 
us  with  increasing  frequency  and  we 
have  dealt  with  them  as  they  occurred. 
So  serious  are  their  implications  that 
many  thoughtful  scholars  feel  that  we 
are  now  in  our  third  constitutional  crisis. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  a  group  of 
Virginia  scholars  prepared  the  text  of 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  1775  Vir- 
ginia Convention  for  the  purpose  of  their 
reenactment  in  St.  John's  Church  on 
March  23  1927.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  stirring  event  is  not  publicly  known 
as  it  should  be,  which  fact  stresses  the 
importance  of  teaching  basic  American 
history  in  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to  make  the  en- 
tire proceedings  of  the  1775  Virginia 
Convention  more  readily  available,  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention who  were  present: 

The  Proceedings  of  the  'Virginia 
Convention 
(Held    on    the    23d    of   March,    1775,    at    St. 
John's  Church,  Richmond,  Va  i 
President    Peyton     Randolph-    The    Con- 
vention   will    come   to   order.   The   Reverend 
Selden  will  read  prayers. 

Rev.  Miles  Selden:  O  Lord,  our  heavenly 
Father,  high  and  mighty  ruler,  King  of  Kings, 
Lord  of  Lords,  the  only  ruler  of  Princes,  who 
dost  from  Thv  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers 
upon  the  earth,  most  heartily  we  beseech 
Thee  with  Thv  favor  to  behold  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  and 
so  replenish  him  with  the  grace  of  Thy 
Holv  Spirit  that  he  may  always  incline  to 
Thy  will  and  walk  in  Thy  way.  Endue  him 
plenteouslv  with  heavenly  gifts,  grant  him 
m  health  and  wealth  long  to  live,  strengthen 
him  that  he  mav  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  his  enemies,  and  finally,  after  this  life, 
he  mav  attain  everlasting  Joy  and  felicity 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  President:  The  clerk  will  read  the 
minutes  of  yesterday. 

The  Clerk  (John  Tazewell):  The  Conven- 
tion met  according  to  adjournment  Piir- 
suant  to  order,  the  Convention  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

A  resolution  was  ofTered.  considered  and 
adopted,  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  Colony  to  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

A  resolution  was  offered,  considered  and 
adopted,  entirely  and  cordially  approving  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  to- 
day at  10  o'clock. 

Afr.  Richard  Bland:  I  move  that  the  min- 
utes as  read  by  the  Clerk  be  approved  and 
adopted. 

The  President:  All  in  favor  will  say  aye; 
all  opposed  no  The  minutes  are  adopted. 

Edmund  Pendleton:  I  have  a  resolution  to 
present. 

The  President:  The  gentleman  from  Caro- 
line 

Pendleton:  The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
"That    the    unfeigned    thanks    and    most 
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aratefuJ  acknowledgment*  of  this  Convent!,  n 
tj«  preaenied  to  ihe  very  reapect-able  dasembly 
jt  the  Inland  3f  Jiimnlca  for  the  exr)f^\ng 
ijeneroua  *nd  afTectionate  part  they  have  so 
nobly  taken  l:i  the  unhappy  oontwat  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  coloniea,  and  for  their 
truly  pat.-lntlc  endeavors  to  fix  the  inn  i-lalma 
of  the  colonl-ita  upon  the  most  permanent 
conatltutl'intil    prtnclpies 

•That  the  aji8«mbly  be  a^aured  that  it  is 
the  .-r.ost  ardent  wish  of  this  colony  i  and  we 
are  persuaded  of  the  wh'le  continent  of 
North  America  I  to  see  a  speedy  return  to 
those  halcyon  days  when  we  lived  a  free  and 
haopy   people    ' 

Robert  Ca".e-  N\ch<Aa%    Mr  President 
Th.e  Prendent    The  gentleman  fr  im  Jame« 
City 

Robert  Carter  Sxch.oUi.i  I  r.se  to  second 
the  resolution  of  the  i^enlleman  from  Caro- 
;ine  We  must  stand  firm  for  our  country. 
Tit  what  days  were  happier  th.in  thoae  of 
the  near  paat  when  Virginia,  under  -he  best 
'f  Kings  enjoyed  i  ([enerous  prosperity  I 
speak  as  Treasurer  jf  •,he  Colony,  and  take 
a  natural  pride  In  pulnimg  to  the  solid  condi- 
tion of  our  currency  compared  with  that  of 
some  ither  colonies 

I  The  vote  was  taken  and  tlie  resolution 
adopted  i 

The  Prendent  The  Clerk  will  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  tti  the  Speaker  of 
the  Jamaica  .\ssembly  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity 

Patrick  H^riry    Mr   President. 
The  P'es\dt^nt     The  gentleman  from  Han- 
over 

Mr  Henry  I  could  but  unite  in  the  vote 
of  thiinks  for  the  truly  patriotic  address  of 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  That  address  was 
noble  and  InsplrlnK.  hut  '.n  my  opinion,  it  Is 
absurd  t<j  rest  nuietlv  expecting  a  rettirn  of 
the  halcyon  days  of  .Ad.  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following  resolutK.ns. 

■Resolved  That  a  well-regulated  mlUtla  Is 
the  natural  strength  and  only  .security  of  a 
free  government. 

That  the  establishment  of  such  a  mllltla 
Is.  at  this  time,  peculiarly  necessary  for  the 
protection  .ind  defen.se  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  krown  remlssne.ss  of  the  govern- 
ment In  calling  us  together  in  legislative 
capacity  renders  It  too  Insecure  In  this  time 
>:  danger  and  distress  to  rely  that  any  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  secure  our  Inestimable 
rights  and  liberties  from  those  further  vlo- 
:<itions  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

•  Resolved,  therefore.  That  this  Colony  be 
Immediately  put  into  a  state  of  defense  and 
that  a  committee  be  named  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  prepare  i  p.an  for  embodying,  arming 
and  disciplining  such  a  number  of  men  as 
may  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  " 
Richard  Henry  L,'e  Mr  President 
The  President  The  gentleman  .Tom  West- 
moreland County 

\fr   Lee    I  rise  to  seond  the  resolutions  of 
the   gentleman   from   Hanover    I   think   they 
are  timely  and  highly  Important   No  member 
can  question  the  fact  that  our  state  of  affairs 
Is    very   alarming    Sir.   I   yield   to  no  man    :n 
proper    loyalty    to    the   King,    but   I    will    not 
a<ree   to  the  sacrlflce  of  a  single  particle  jl 
our   inalienable   privileges   to  any   person   on 
earth.  We  use  but  a  natural  right  in  making 
provision  for  our  protection,  we  mean  no  ag- 
gression,  no  violence,   no  treason,  but   if  the 
pv^wers  in  England  choose  to  regard  this  ac- 
tion as  such,  on  them  will  fall  the  responsi- 
bility   .r  -he  course  taken  by  them    I  hate  :.o 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  collision  with 
tne  mother  country,   and  I  know  our  weak- 
ness    But    nature    has    come    to    our   aid    oy 
apre.idlng3,0o.j  miles  oZ  water  between  us  and 
her     .and    If    we    have   our   disadvantages,    so 
has  England    Ic  will  put  her  at  a  vast  disad- 
vantage to  have  to  transport  over  such  a  dis- 
tance. :n  tne  contingency  of  war.  her  armies 
ana  supplies   But.  sir  admitting  the  probab.e 
calculations  to  be  against  us    I  will  say  with 
our  immortal  bard 
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TTirlce  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel 
Just. 

.^nd  he  but  naked    though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  Injustice  Is  cor- 
rupted 

Benjamin  Har'uon    Mr  f^esldent 
The      President       The      gentleman      from 
Charles  City 

Mr  Harrison  I  desire  t..  raise  my  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  adoption  ,.f  the  resolutions 
at  this  time  I  consider  them  as  rash  and  In- 
expedient The  report  from  England  as  we 
all  know  is  that  our  petition  to  the  King 
pa.ssed  at  the  late  Convention  has  been  gra- 
ciously received  No  sufflclent  time  lias  pa.ssed 
for  .1  reply  to  come  to  us  I  am  as  warm  .i 
friend  of  liberty  as  anv  man  ir.  this  Conven- 
tion and  as  little  disposed  to  submit,  but 
national  ,-lvlIity  and  filial  respect  demand 
that  we  should  do  nothing  h;istllv.  offer  no 
prov.x:atlon  I  speak  as  a  farmer,  for  the 
farmers  of  Charles  City  County  and  through- 
out the  Colony  .ind  r  deprecate  anv  step 
which  win  ^trrp  the  production  of  tobacco 
and  com  vnd  reduce  the  people  to  starvation 
Thomai  Jefferson  Mr  PreMdent 
The  PreHdent  The  gentleman  from  .Mbe- 
marle. 

Mr  Jefjer^nn  I  am  sorrv  to  disagree  wit.i 
my  friend  from  Charles  City  I  love  him  for 
his  great  heart  and  know  his  sturdy  charac- 
ter for  independence  But.  sir.  the  colony 
should  be  prepared  I  recognize  no  alleglan-'« 
to  Parliament— only  to  the  King  of  England 
England  Is  tied  to  the  Empire  by  the  tie  of 
the  Crown  only  and  Is  a  self-governing  do- 
minion, and  I  regard  these  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment—attempting to  tax  our  people  and 
Shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston  as  the  acts 
of  a  foreign  power  which  should  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power,  be  resisted  I  call 
earnestly  upon  the  Convention  to  support 
the  resolution, 

Mr   Pendleton    Mr   President 

The  P-esident    The  gentleman  from  Caro- 
line 

Mr   Pendleton    I  hope  this  Convention  will 
proceed   slowly    before    rushing    the   country 
into   war.   Is   this  a  moment   to  disgust  our 
friends  In  England  who  are  laboring  for  Uie 
repeal   of   the  unjust   taxes   which   afflict   us. 
to  extinguish   all   the  conspiring  sympathies 
which  are  working  in  our  favor,  to  turn  their 
friendship    into    hatred,    their    pltv    Into    re- 
venge'>  .Are  we  ready  for  war"  Where  are  our 
stores— where  our  arms-  where  our  soldiers— 
where  our   money,   the  sinews  of  war"  They 
are   nowhere   to   be   found   In   sufficient   force 
or  abundance  to  give  us  reasonable  hope  of 
successful    resistance    In   truth,   we  are   po«>r 
and   defenseless,   and  .should  strike   when   it 
becomes     absolutely     necesary— not     before. 
And  yet  the  gentlemen  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution talk  of  asauming  the  front  of  war    of 
.assuming  It.  too    against  a  nation  one  of  the 
m.jst  formidable  in  the  world.  A  nation  ready 
and  armed  at  all  points;    her  navv  riding  In 
triumph    In    every    sea.     her    armies    never 
marching  but    to   certain    victory    Per  God's 
sake.  Mr.  President    let  us  be  patient- let  us 
allow   all   reasonable  delay,   and   then   If   the 
worse  comes   to   the   worst,    we   will   have   no 
feelings  of   blame    TTiere   Is   no  man   In   this 
Convention  more  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
this  country  than  is  the  man  who  addresses 
you.   But   think   before   we  sacrifice   [^rhaos 
everything   to  the  spirit  of   Indignation  ax'id 
revenge.    Think    of    the   strength    and    lustre 
which   we  derive   from   our   connection   with 
Great  Britain     the  domestic  comf  -rts  which 
we   have   drawn   from   the  same  source — the 
ties  of   trade  and   business -the  friends  and 
relatives  we  im\e  in  England    The  tyrannies 
from  which  we  suffer  are.  after  all.  the  t\Tan- 
nlea   of   a   party   In    temporary   p<j«se8Slon   of 
power.  Give  a  little  time,  take  no  hcjsule  ac- 
tion, and  these  tyrants  will  be  overthr  >wn  In 
England  and  men  In  sympathy  with  America 
will  assume  authority    Our  Ills  win  pass  away 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  halcyon  da>8  of  old 


will  come  back  again  We  must  arm.  you  say: 
but  gentlemen  must  remember  that  blows 
are  apt  to  follow  the  arming,  and  blo.xl  will 
follow  blows,  and,  sir.  when  this  (x-curs  the 
dogs  of  wax  will  be  loosed,  friends  will  be 
converted  into  enemies  and  this  flourishing 
country  win  be  swept  with  a  tornado  of  death 
and  destruction 

Mr   Sicholoi    Mr   President. 
The  President    The  gentleman  from  James 
City. 

Mr.  Nicholas:  I  agree  heartily  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Caroline.  I  consider  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Hanover  us 
hasty,  rash  and  unreasonable.  But.  more  than 
that.  I  deem  the  mllltla  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman depends  as  wholly  Insumclent.  It 
will  prove  the  bane  of  the  war  Into  which  the 
gentleman  from  Hanover  wishes  to  hurry  us 
Sir,  I  hope  this  resolution  wli:  be  voted  down 
but,  .sir.  If  the  colony  Is  to  be  :irmed,  let  u-; 
do  It  in  the  proper  way.  Tlie  late  war  with 
Prance  proved  the  value  of  trained  soldiers, 
and  Virginia  was  envied  by  the  other  colonies 
for  Its  two  regiments  of  regular  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  distinguished  EPr.tleman 
present  here  Let  Virginia,  if  she  nutans  war. 
raise  at  once  a  force  of  10  000  mer.  to  be 
trained  and  serve  for  the  war  Short  enllsf- 
menti,  such  as  this  gentleman  contemplates, 
will  prove  the  bane  of  the  war  But  I  tpeak 
for  peace-  not  war.  till  It  Is  forced  upon  us. 
r^omo!  Nel.Hon  Mr  President 
The  President:  The  gentleman  from  York 
county. 

M'.  Nelson  I  am  a  merchant  of  Yorktown 
but  I  am  H  Virginian  first.  Let  my  trade 
perish  I  call  God  to  witness  that  If  anv  Brit- 
ish troops  are  landed  In  the  County  of  York. 
of  which  I  am  lieutenant.  I  will  wait  for  no 
orders,  but  will  summon  the  mllltla  and  drive 
the  invaders  Into  the  sea. 
I  Several  ari^e  i 

George   Waahitigton     Mr.   President 
The  President    The  gentleman  from  Pair- 
fax 

Mr.  Washington  Mr  President.  I  .im  a 
soldier  and  believe  In  being  prepared  Fc)r 
that  and  other  reasons.  I  will  give  mv  vote 
for  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Hanover  Rather  than  submit  to  the  present 
condition  of  things.  I  will  raise  one  thousand 
men.  subsist  them  at  my  own  expen.se  and 
march  myself  at  their  head  to  the  relief  oi 
Boston. 

Patrick  Henry:  Mr  President 
The  President:  The  gentleman  from  H.in- 
over. 

Mr  Henry  So  man  thinks  more  highly 
than  I  do  of  the  patriotism,  .is  well  as  abili- 
ties of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have 
just  addressed  the  house  But  different  men 
often  see  the  same  subject  In  different  lights. 
and.  therefore.  I  hope  It  will  not  be  thought 
disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen,  if  enter- 
taining, as  I  do.  opinions  of  a  character  yery 
opposite  to  theirs.  I  .shall  speak  forth  mv  sen- 
timents freely,  and  without  reserve.  This  is 
no  time  for  ceremony  The  question  before 
the  house  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this 
country  For  my  own  part.  I  consider  it  as 
nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery  And  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of 
debate  It  Is  only  in  this  way  that  we  cnn 
hope  to  arrive  at  truth  and  fulfill  the  great 
resptmsibillty  which  we  hold  to  God  and 
our  country  Should  I  keep  back  mv  opinions 
at  such  a  time  through  fear  of  giving  of- 
fense I  should  consider  myself  ^tuilty  of 
treason  toward  my  country  and  of  an  act  of 
disloyalty  toward  the  majesty  of  Heaven 
which    I   revere   above   all    earthlv    kings 

Mr.  President  it  is  natural  for  man  to  in- 
dulge m  the  Illusion  of  hope  We  are  .ipt  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth— and 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren  til!  she  trans- 
forms us  into  beasts  Is  this  the  part  of  wi.se 
men  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle 
for  liberty  '  Are  we  dlsp<j6ed  to  be  o!  the  num- 
ber of  those  who.  having  eyes,  see  not.  and. 
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having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so 
nearly  concern  their  temporal  salvation?  For 
my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  It  might 
cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth 
to  know  the  worst  and  provide  for  It. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  arc 
guided:  Bind  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the  future  but 
by  the  past.  And  Judging  by  the  pa«t,  I  wlBh 
to  know  what  tliere  has  been  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  Justify  those  hopes  with  which  gen- 
tlemen have  been  pleased  to  solace  them- 
selves and  the  house?  Is  it  that  insidious 
smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately 
received?  Trust  it  not.  sir;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how 
this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  com- 
ports with  those  warlike  preparations  which 
cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are 
fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love 
.ind  reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  ourselves 
so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that  force  must 
be  called  In  to  win  back  our  love?  Let  ua  not 
deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  subjugation — the  last  ar- 
izuments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask  gentle- 
men, sir,  what  means  this  martial  array  If  Its 
purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission?  Can 
gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive 
lor  It?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  In  this 
quarter  of  the  world  to  call  for  all  this  ac- 
cumulation of  navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she 
has  none  They  are  meant  for  us;  they  can 
be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over 
to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which 
the  British  Ministry  have  been  so  long  forg- 
ing. And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them?  Shall 
we  try  argument?  Sir.  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we  anything 
new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We 
have  held  the  subject  up  In  every  light  of 
which  It  Is  capable;  but  It  has  been  all  in 
vain  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  hum- 
ble supplication?  What  terms  shall  we  find 
which  have  not  been  already  exhausted?  Let 
us  nut.  I  beseech  you.  sir.  deceive  ourselves 
longer  Sir.  we  have  done  everything  that 
could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is 
\'iOv,'  coming  on  We  have  petitioned — we  have 
remonstrated — we  have  supplicated — we  have 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and 
have  Implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the 
tyrannlc:il  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parlia- 
ment. Our  petitions  haveifceen  slighted;  our 
remonstrances  have  iiroduced  additional  vio- 
lence and  Insult;  our  supplications  have  been 
disregarded:  and  we  have  been  spurned,  with 
contempt,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In 
y.iln.  after  these  things,  may  we  Indulge  the 
fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There 
13  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish 
to  be  free — if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate 
those  Inestimable  privileges  for  which  we 
have  been  .^o  long  contending — If  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  In 
which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained — we  must  flght!  I 
repeat  it.  sir.  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to 
arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  Is  all  that  Is 
left  us! 

TTiey  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the 
next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  It  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British 
guard  shall  be  stationed  In  every  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  Irresolution  and 
Inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our 
backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of 
Hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us 
hand  and  foot?  Sir.  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the 
God  of  nature  hath  placed  In  our  power. 
Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy 
cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as 


that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any 
force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us. 
Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  flght  ovir  battles 
alone.  There  is  a  Just  God  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise 
up  friends  to  flght  our  battles  for  us.  The 
battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  It  Is 
to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides, 
sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base 
enough  to  desire  it,  it  Is  now  too  late  to 
retire  from  the  contest.  There  Is  no  retreat, 
but  in  submission  and  slavery!  Our  chains 
are  forged,  their  clanking  may  be  heard  on 
the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  Is  inevitable — 
and  let  It  come!  I  repeat  It.  sir.  let  It  come! 

It  is  In  vain,  sir.  vo  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry.  peace,  peace — but  there 
is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  I  Our  brethren  are  already  In  the  field! 
Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  Is  It  that 
gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  la 
life  so  dear,  or  f>eace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death ! 

The  President:  The  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hanover.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will 
say  aye — as  many  as  are  opposed  will  say  no. 
The  ayes  have  it  and  the  resolutions  are 
adopted. 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     CONVENTION      PRESENT     ON 
MONDAY.  MARCH  23.  1775 

Peyton  Randolph,  from  City  of  Williams- 
burg. 

Isaac  Smith,  from  Accomac. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Walker,  from 
Albemarle. 

John  Tabb  and  John  Winn,  from  Amelia. 

William  Cabell.  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Cabell, 
from  Amherst. 

Thomas  Lewis  and  Samuel  McDowell  and 
John  Harvle,  from  Augusta 

John  Talbot  and  Charles  Lvnch.  from  Bed- 
ford. 

Andrew  Lewis  and  John  Bowj'er.  ironi 
Botetourt. 

Frederick  MacUn  and  Henry  Tazewell,  from 
Brunswick. 

John  Nicholas  and  Anthony  Winston,  from 
Buckingham. 

Robert  Rutherford  and  Adam  Stephen, 
from  Berkle. 

Edmund  Pendleton  and  James  Taylor, 
from  Caroline. 

Benjamin  Harrison  and  William  Acrill. 
from  Charles  City. 

Paul  Carrlngton  and  Isaac  Reed,  rrcm 
Charlotte. 

Archibald  Cary  and  Benjamin  Watklns. 
from  Chesterfield. 

Henry  Pendelton  and  Henry  Field,  from 
Culpeper. 

William  Fleming  and  John  Mayo,  from 
Cumberland. 

John  Banister  and  William  Watklns,  from 
Dinwiddle. 

Johnathan  Clarke  and  Peter  Muehlen- 
burgh,  Clerk  of  Dunmore  County. 

Henry  King  and  Worllch  Westwood,  from 
Elizabeth  City. 

James  Edmundson  and  Merrlwether  Smith, 
from  Essex. 

George  Washington  and  Charles  Broad- 
water, from  Fairfax. 

Thomas  Marshall  and  James  Scott,  from 
F.iuquler 

Isaac  Zane  and  Charles  Minn  TTiurston, 
Clerk  of  Frederick. 

William  Christian,  frcm  Flncastle. 

Thomas  Whiting  and  Lewis  Burwell.  from 
Gloucester. 

John  Woodson  and  Thomas  Mann  Ran- 
dolph, from  Goochland 

Nathaniel  Terry  and  Mlcajah  Watklns, 
from  Halifax. 


James  Mercer,  from  Hamp)6hire. 

Patrick  Henry  and  John  Cyme,  from  Han- 
over. 

Richard  Adams  and  Samuel  DuVal.  from 
Henrico. 

Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  William  Norvell, 
from  James  City. 

John  S.  Wlliis  and  Josiah  Parker,  from 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Joseph  Jones  and  William  Fltzhugh.  from 
King  George 

George  Brooker  and  George  Lyne.  from 
King  and  Queen. 

Carter  Braxton  and  William  Avlett.  from 
King  William 

James  Selden  and  Charles  Carter,  from 
Lancaster. 

Francis  Peyton  and  Josiah  Clayham.  from 
Loudoun. 

Thomas  Johnson  and  Thomas  Walker,  from 
Louisa. 

Richard  Claiborne  and  David  Garland,  from 
Lunenburg. 

Edmund  Berkley,  from  Middlesex. 

Robert  Burton  and  Bennett  Goode.  from 
Mecklenburg. 

Lemuel  Riddlck  and  William  Rlddlck,  from 
Nansemond. 

Burwell  Bassett  and  Bartholomew  Dan- 
drldge.  from  New  Kent 

Thomas  Newton.  Jr  .  and  James  Holt,  from 
Norfolk. 

John  Burton,  from  Northampton 

Rodham  Nenner  and  Thomas  Jones  from 
Northumberland. 

Thomas  Barbour  and  James  Taylor,  from 
Orange. 

Peter  Perkins  and  Benjamin  Lankford, 
from  Pittsylvania, 

Robert  Lawson  and  John  Nash,  from  Prince 
Edward. 

Richard  Bland  and  Peter  Poythress,  from 
Prince  George. 

William  Robinson  and  Christopher  Wright. 
from  Princess  Anne. 

Henry  Lee  and  Tliomas  Blackburn,  from 
Prince  William, 

Robert  Wormley  Carter  and  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee.  of  Richmond. 

Edwin  Gray  and  Henry  Taylor,  from 
Southampton. 

George  Stubblefield  and  Mann  Page.  Jr., 
from  Spotsylvania. 

John  Alexander  and  Charles  Carter,  from 
Stafford. 

Alien  Cocke  and  Nicholas  Faulcon,  Jr . 
from  Surry. 

David  Macon  and  Henry  Gee.  from  Sussex. 

Wl'.liam  Langhorne,  from  Warrick. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Richard  Lee.  from 
Westmoreland. 

Dudley  Diggs  and  Thomas  Nelson,  from 
York, 

Champion  Travis,  from  Jamestown 

John  Hutchings^  from  Norfolk  borough 

The  Hon,  Peyton  R:indolph  w.is  President. 

John  Tazewell.  Clerk. 


THE  POWER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— PART  I :  A 
FUNNY  KIND  OP  PUBLIC  POWER 

I  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  civen 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  2  months,  it  has  been  revealed 
that  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York — PASNY — the  pioneer 
agency  in  the  development  of  public 
power  in  this  country,  has  entered  into 
a  strange  and  highly  unusual  agreement 
w'th  the  private  power  interests  in  New 
York.  The  record  now  shows  that  the 
effect — and  perhaps  the  purpose — of  this 
arrangement  will  be  to  strengthen  the 
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private  power  monopoly  in  the  growlnct 
nuclear  power  market  in  New  York  and 
undermine  efforts  to  develop  a  low-cost 
public  power  resource  to  flght  rising  con- 
sumer electric  bills 

The  agreement  wa^  first  exposed  this 
past  January  as  a  result  of  the  superb 
Investigative  reporting  of  Alan  Emory 
In  the  Watertown.  NY,  Dally  Times 
The  aKreement  calls  for  PASNY  to  Join 
with  the  State's  second  largest  private 
utility,  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corp.  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  845- 
megawatt  nuclear  powerplant  on  Lake 
Ontario  near  Oswego,  NY 

POW««    "WINOrAt.L" 

Such  an  arrangement  between  a  public 
agency  and  a  private  utility  Ls  entirely 
without  precedent  in  the  Important  and 
growing  nuclear  power  field  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  mo«t  remarkable  aspect 
of  the  arrangement  Its  most  striking 
feature  is  its  terms.  Under  the  present 
proposal,  the  entire  cost  of  the  project — 
an  investment  of  $222  million — will  be 
borne  by  PASNY  Niagara  Mohawk's 
oniy  contribution  will  be  to  operate  the 
facility  Neither  PASNY  nor  Niagara 
Mohawk  has  spelled  out  the  detailed 
terms  under  which  Niagara  Mohawk  will 
provide  expert  personnel,  but  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  Niagara  Mohawks 
customers  or  stockholders  would  permit 
the  corporation  to  contribute  staff  en- 
tirely as  a  public  service 

Even  better  from  Niagara  Mohawk's 
point  of  view,  the  plant  is  to  be  located 
in  the  heart  of  Niagara  Mohawk's  serv- 
ice area  barely  3,000  feet  from  a  soon-to- 
be-completed  Niagara  Mohawk  plant  on 
a  702-acre  plot  PASNY  has  acquired  for 
$805,000  from — -guess  who — Niagara  Mo- 
hawk, of  course  Ln  very  simple  terms, 
the  proposed  loint  facility  wtl!  be  a  cap- 
tive plant  m  the  Niagara  Mohawk  sys- 
tem Its  power  will  be  transmitted 
through  Niagara  Mohawk  lines  and  ex- 
cess "vill  be  available  for  the  private 
■itllitys  customers. 

NVCLEAB    WHrrE    ELEPH.^NT 

As  a  tasty  side  dish  to  this  highly  un- 
usual arrangement.  PASNY  has  elected 
:)ot  to  seek  out  the  very  best  m  modern 
technological  development  by  acqulrint; 
the  plant  through  open  conipt-titive  bid- 
ding Instead,  the  public  power  agency 
has  quietly  taken  over  a  2-year-oId  nu- 
clear ■while  elephant  '  which  Niagara 
Mghawk  had  contracted  for  Ejiston. 
N  Y  ,  on  the  Hudson  River  When  engi- 
neering problems  forced  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk to  abandon  the  Easton  project,  the 
company  wa^  left  with  about  $40  million 
m  ccmmitrnents  with  General  Electric 
Co  for  nuclear  components  and  other 
-quipment,  wh:ch  P.\SN"\'  has  now  obllg- 
i.'.^ly  a^-sLin-jed 

It  seems  that  the  only  element  of  pub- 
lic power  sn  this  arrantjement  is  that 
PASNY  is  to  put  up  ail  the  money 

When  th;s  project  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Vermont's  distinguished 
Senator  Georgb  Adcen,  he  commented 
with  characteristic  understatement. 
•  That  s  a  funny  kind  of  public  power  " 

In  f,ict  the  iolnt  proposal  is  not  pub- 
lic power  at  all  And  as  new  details  re- 
garding the  joint  venture  are  exposed,  it 
bec:)mes  increasingly  clear  that  PASNY's 


involvement  with  the  private  utility  in- 
terests have  become  «o  deep  and  .so 
clouded  as  t )  jeopardize  the  very  concept 
of  public  power  itself 

INVCSTIuArlON     OPINED 

To  protect  the  interests  of  New  York 
State  consumers  and  ratepayers,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leaders  of  the  New- 
York  State  Legislature.  Senator  Joseph 
Zaretzki  and  Assemblyman  Stanley 
stelngut.  have  appointed  an  outstanding 
joint  minority  committee  to  investigate 
the  P.ASNY-Niagara-Mohawk  arrange- 
ment The  members  of  this  committee 
will  include  Senators  Paul  Bookson.  New- 
York  County,  and  James  E.  Powers. 
Monroe  County,  and  Assemblymen  Ar- 
thur J.  Kremer.  Nassau  County,  and 
Charles  P  Slockmeister.  Kings  County 
I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  PASNY- 
Nlagara-Mohawk  deal  '  and  wnl!  recom- 
mend appropriate  legislative  action  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  broader  implications  of  tins  ar- 
rangement between  a  public  power 
agency  and  a  private  power  utility  are 
quite  serious  and  the  public  interest  de- 
mands not  only  that  this  particular 
agreement  be  fully  aired  but  that  the 
basic  questions  of  the  purpose  of  public 
pow-er  and  the  responsibility  of  public 
p.3wer  agencies  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
and  discussed.  I  propose  to  deal  with  all 
of  these  ;n  a  series  of  statements  in  the 
Record,  beginning  today  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  various  news  stories  which 
reported  the  step-by-step  exposure  of 
the  P.ASNY-Niagara-Mohawk  agree- 
ment The  news  stories  follow: 
IProm    Che   Watertown    (NY)    Dally   Times. 

Jan.   13.  19d9| 
ST\rE  To  Contract  Nucle.\r  Opekation  Wrrif 

POWTR    PiR.M 

Washington  —The  New  York  State  Power 
authority  told  the  atomic  fnert,-;/  fommls- 
3lon  today  it  pL^nned  to  have  its  propcsed 
new  nuclear  power  plant  near  Oswego  oper- 
ated by  the  Niagara  Power  corporation  under 
contract  with   the  state  agencv 

The  state  and  Niagara  Mohawk  have  ap- 
plied Jointly  to  the  A  E.C.  tor  a  permit  to 
build  the  plant  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
Ld.ive  Ontario,  atxuit  <even  miles  northeast 
of  Oswego  on  a  site  adj.icent  to  Niagara  Mo- 
hawks  nine  mile  point  nuclear  fHjwer  station 
The  .atter  is  Hearing  completion 

The  ,-ippllcatlon  for  the  new  facility  placed 
the  estimated  cost,  inciudlng  nuclear  fuel 
at  8-222  000.000  It  said  the  plant  was  sched- 
uled for  commercial  operation  by  May,  i;)73 

It  will  be  known  as  the  Jrimes  A  Fit^P.it- 
rlcK  nuclear  power  plant,  named  after  the 
chairman  of  the  power  authority 

The  facility  will  use  a  boiling  water  reactor 
and  have  a  gross  electrical  output  of  about 
848  000  kilowatts. 

Stone  &  Weber  Engineering  corporation  is 
the  architect-engineer  for  the  project  and 
•*111  manage  plant  constr\ictlon.  General 
Electric  company  will  furnish  the  nuclear 
steam  supply  system,  turbine  generator  and 
other  major  components 

The  joint  application  will  be  reviewed  by 
A.B  C  3  regulatory  staff  and  its  advlsorv 
committee  on  reactor  safeguards  ,ind  a  pub- 
lic nearing  will  precede  any  c'jmnii,-.slon 
determination. 

The  new  Oswetfo  plant  was  proposed  alter 
Niagara  .Mohawk  dropped  plans  for  an  atomic 
facility  at  Easton.  N  Y  .  un  the  Hudson  River 
Objections  had  been  raised  by  the  state 
health  and  coniervatlon  departments  and 
private  conservation  groups. 


The  land  for  the  new  plant  was  provided 
by  Niagara  Mohawk,  and  the  state  agreed 
to  use  equipment  the  utility  firm  had  ar- 
ranged to  provide  for  the  Easton  operation. 

.^linouncement  of  the  substitute  proposal 
was  made  early  in  August. 

Urn-iTY  Not  To  Operate  Nine  Mii-e  Point 
Plant  Powek  AuTHORrrY  AasEXTs 
New  York  —The  Stat«  Power  authority 
today  denied  that  Its  propoaed  800.000  kilo- 
watt nuclear  power  facility  at  Nine  Mile 
Point.  Oswego  county,  would  be  operated 
by  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  corporation. 

Announcement  that  the  state  and  Niagara 
Mohawk  had  applied  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
commission  for  permit  to  build  a  plant  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  was  disclosed  In 
Washington   Monday 

A  spokesman  for  the  Power  authority  said 
that  no  contract  had  yet  been  negotiated 
with  Niagara  .Mohawk  but  that  whatever 
arrangement  is  made  will  be  applicable  only 
to  taking  advantage  of  specialized  personnel 
Including  those  highly  skilled  In  the  labor- 
atory, technical,  safety  and  maintenance 
held  of  nuclear  powered  electrical  generation. 
Because  of  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
.\tomlc  Energy  commission  In  the  above 
fields,  the  spokesman  declared,  it  was  a 
matter  of  good  economics"  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  highly  trained  people  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  nuclear 
plant  nearing  completion  at  Nine  Mile 
Point 

■'This  kind  of  special  personnel  is  very 
hard  to  come  by.  '  the  spokesman  .said,  'and 
It  only  makes  good  sense  to  make  use  of 
those   available   and   nearby." 

The  arrangement,  he  added,  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Initial  operation  of  the 
new  Power  authority  plant  expected  to  be 
readv  In   1973 

"We  will  rellnqul-sh  none  of  our  authority 
m  the  rtmning  of  the  new  plant."  the  spokes- 
man declared 

The  administration  of  the  facility  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Power  authority. 
The  spokesman  said  that  the  authority  had 
already  hired  a  chief  nuclear  engineer  whose 
duties  at  the  Nine  Mile  Point  plant  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  Power  authority's 
chief  resident  engineers  at  Niagara  Palis  and 
Massena. 

The  authority  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
uf  Power  'Aill  not  be  relinquished  to  anyone 
-  It  will  remain  with  the  Power  authority," 
the  spokesman  added 

Heading  the  operation  for  the  authority, 
when  the  laclUty  Is  completed  will  be  Ira 
Stubbart,  a  graduate  of  the  US  Naval 
academy,  and  a  nuclear  specialist  who  has 
been  a.ssociated  in  nuclear  work  at  various 
points  In  the  United  States. 

-■We  haven't  got  tar  enough  Into  this 
yet  to  know  exactly  what  the  A  EC  will 
require  We  recognize  the  problem  jf  getting 
personnel  with  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
pi>wer  plant  construction,  -  the  .spokesman 
went  on 

■  It  Is  only  prudent  business  management." 
he  said,  of  contracting  to  get  the  trained 
and    licensed    competent    personnel. 

Niagara  Mohawk  has  been  and  Is  training 
people   needed   for   this   kind   of   work. 

The  spokesman  emphasized  again  that  the 
Power  authority  owns  the  site  for  Its  new 
plant,  ibought  fr.^m  Niagara  Mohawk,  and 
that  the  ;\ssli?nment  of  the  General  Electrie 
reactor  has  been  taken  also  from  the  utility. 
How  long  the  contract  with  the  utUlty 
win  last  ran  not  now  be  determined,  the 
spokesman  declared,  but  presumably  It 
would  be  terminated  at  a  time  reflecting 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Power  authority. 

Stobmt  Reaction  Expected  to  Power  Pi.A*rr 

APPLICA-nON 

Washington — A  stormy  reaction  was  pre- 
dicted here  today  to  the  Joint  application  of 
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the  New  York  sUte  power  authority  and  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  corporation  for  li- 
censes to  operate  a  new  atomic  power  plant 
near  Oswego. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  application,  which 
calls  for  two  licenses,  shows  the  power  au- 
thority would  build  the  plant  and  own  the 
site,  but  would  have  Niagara  Mohawk  review 
the  work  and  operate  the  plant,  under  con- 
tract, with  Us  own  personnel. 

The  power  authority  says  It  might  decide 
to  take  over  operation  some  time  m  the  fu- 
ture, but  leaves  this  question  open  and  sets 
no  time  for  a  change. 

The  application  says  the  new  plant  Is  de- 
signed to  "optimize"  the  power  output  from 
the  St  Lawrence  and  Niagara  hydro-electric 
power  plants  and  provide  needed  electric 
energy  to  high-load  industry  and  to  munici- 
palities and  rural   cooperatives. 

Any  power  left  over,  the  application  says, 
win  be  sold  to  other  members  of  the  New 
York  state  power  pool. 

Operation  by  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel, 
according  to  the  power  authority,  will  permit 
coordination  with  the  utility  firm's  nearby 
facility  at  Nine  Mile  Point. 

Niagara  Mohawk,  under  the  application, 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  all  safety 
measures  at  the  production  plant. 

The  appUcatlon  classifies  the  plant  as  a 
"research  and  development  facility,"  a  label 
formerly  sought  by  uUUty  firms  to  avoid 
intensive  government  regulation. 

The  question  of  whether  electric  power  can 
be  sold  publicly  by  a  research  and  develop- 
ment plant  has  triggered  bitter  poUtlcal  ar- 
guments around  the  country  and  Is  certain 
to  arise  again  when  the  application  Is  con- 
sidered. 

Some  Washington  observers  have  already 
called  the  research  and  development  tag  a 
misnomer  since  the  plant's  obvious  goal  Is 
merely   to  sell  electricity. 

The  application  calls  for  two  40-year  li- 
censes, one  to  the  power  authority,  the  other 
to  Niagara  Mohawk. 

It  authorizes  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  to 
engage  in  -appropriate"  roles  In  running  the 
facility  and  says  power  company  people  will 
Initiate  plant  tests. 

Listed  as  counsel  in  the  application  are 
Thomas  Moore,  power  authority  chief  coun- 
sel, and  Arvln  E.  Upton,  member  of  a  Wash- 
ington law  firm  that  represents  Niagara 
Mohawk. 

The  application  was  signed  by  W.  S.  Chap- 
In.  power  authority  general  manager,  and 
Lauman  Martin,  Niagara  Mohawk's  senior 
vice  president. 


When  Aiken  was  asked  If  he  had  ever 
heard  of  a  similar  arrangement,  he  replied, 
"I  have  now." 

The  senator  pointed  out  that  only  build- 
ers of  hydro-electric  power  plants  now  have 
to  submit  to  federal  regulation.  Operators 
of  steam  and  atomic  plant*  have  no  such 
problem. 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  different  setup 
for  licensing  and  regulating  power  plants 
so  they  are  operated  on  a  fair  and  uniform 
basis,"  he  said. 

"Atomic  power  plants  should  be  considered 
In  a  different  light  than  just  medical,  re- 
search and  therapy,"  Aiken  declared. 

Controversy    on    Nvclear   Plant 
Arrangement    Being    Intensified 
(By  Alan  Emory) 
Washington. — Crisscrossing    lines    of    re- 
sponsibility  In    the    New    York   State   Power 
authority-Niagara   Mohawk    Power    corpora- 
tion joint  bid  to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant 
3,000  feet  east  of  the  Nine  Mile  Point  station 
have    Intensified    the    controversy    over    the 
proposal. 

The  plant  was  promoted  as  a  state  project. 
but  the  application  states  that  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk win  operate  It  and  have  responsibility 
for  Its  safety  and  that  the  state  will  act  as 
the  utility  company's  agent  In  dealings  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  commission. 

Despite  this  operating  strength  by  the 
company,  the  state  is  paying  for  the  plant 
and  the  land  and  is  the  owner. 


Senator  Aiken  Urges  CARErtn,  Sxitdt  on 

Power  UNTr-UTiLrrT  Proposal 
Washington — Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  to- 
day warned  New  Yorkers  to  "consider  very 
carefully"  the  proposed  New  "York  State 
Power  authority-Niagara  Mohawk  Power  cor- 
poration plan  for  a  new  atomic  power  plant 
m  Oswego  county. 

-Otherwise."  he  declared,  "they  will  find 
they  have  bought  a  pig  In  a  poke." 

The  Vermont  Republican  Is  a  member  of 
the  joint  congressional  committee  on  atomic 
energy. 

Aiken  is  sponsor  of  legislation  to  broaden 
federal  control  over  atomic  power  plants. 
Now  regulation  is  limited  to  safety,  medical 
and  research  activities. 

The  senator  called  for  "good,  thorough 
public  hearings"  on  the  James  A.  PltzPat- 
rlck  plant,  slated  to  be  constructed  3.000 
feet  east  of  Niagara  Mohawk's  Nine  Mile 
Point  plant. 

The  state-utility  application  says  Niagara 
Mohawk  will  operate  the  plant  -with  Its  own 
personnel  under  contract  with  the  state 
and  be  responsible  for  all  safety  measuree. 
The  state,  the  application  says,  will  act  aa 
Niagara  Mohawk's  "agent"  in  dealings  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  commission  here. 


contract? 
Although  Power  authority  ofBclals  deny  the 
state  has  any  contract  with  Niagara  Mohawk 
to  run  the  plant,  the  application  states  flatly, 
"This  facility  will  t>e  operated  by  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk, with  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel,  un- 
der contract  with  PASNY." 

The  Power  authority  says  It  "may  at  some 
future  time  make  application"  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  commission  to  become  "the  sole  op- 
erator" of  the  plant. 

According  to  the  joint  application.  Niagara 
Mohawk  designates  the  Power  authority  as 
the  utility  company's  agent  to  submit  perti- 
nent information  to  the  A.E.C.  and  to  receive 
Information  and  communications  from  the 
A.E.C. 

The  application  adds.  "Responsibility  for 
the  safety  and  operation  of  the  i  James  A.) 
PltzPatrlck  plant  will  rest  with  the  produc- 
tion department  of  Niagara  Mohawk.  Persons 
in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  facility  will 
be  qualified  and  licensed  as  required  by  the 
commlselon." 

The  application  is  filed  under  a  section  of 
law  that  covers  non-commercial  operations. 
Reference  to  the  plant  as  a  "utilization"  fa- 
cility is  regarded  by  experts  as  a  neutral 
label. 

financing 

The  Power  authority  says  $50,000,000  in 
gne-year  notes  will  help  finance  the  project. 
Costs  are  listed  as  $188,000,000  for  the  plant 
Itself,  $7,000,000  for  the  transmission,  distri- 
bution and  general  plant  and  $27,000,000  for 
the  nuclear  fuel  Inventory  for  the  first  core. 
The  plant  will  go  up  on  702  acres  of  land 
bought  from  Niagara  Mohawk,  with  a  boiling 
water  reactor  using  about  240.610  pounds  of 
contained  uranium  fuel  In  the  first  core.  Heat 
produced  by  the  reactor  will  be  used  to  gen- 
erate electrical  power  for  sale  to  high-load- 
factor  Industries,  municipal  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  customers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  power  pool. 

The  reactor  will  also  produce  "special  nu- 
clear material  and  by-product  material- 
Completion  of  the   plant  is   expected   be- 
tween Dec.  31,  1972.  and  Sept.  30,  1973. 

The  output  win  be  about  885  megawatts  of 
electricity  and  2.436  megawatts  of  heat. 

NIAGARA    MOHAWK 

The   application   states   that  Niagara   Mo- 
hawk "has  been  retained  to  operate  the  plant 


upon  completion  and  perform  the  initial 
plant  tests  in  coordination  with  Stone  and 
Webster,"  the  Boston  engineering  Arm  doing 
the  design  and  engineering. 

The  power  authority  said  Its  trustees  passed 
a  resolution  last  Nov,  18  determining  that 
the  atomic  plant  was  needed  to  supply 
enough  energy  to  make  possible  maximum 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  projects, 
to  supply  low-cost  power  to  hlgL-load-factor 
industries  "which  will  build  new  facilities"  or 
expand  them  in  the  authority's  service  area 
and  to  supply  future  needs  of  the  authority  .s 
-existing"  municipal  and  rural  cooperative 
customers. 

The  rest  of  the  power  goes  to  the  state 
power  pool  and  to  help  meet  critical  power 
needs  in  New  Y'ork  and  adjacent  states  us  a 
result  of  delays  in  building  several  atomic. 
fossU-fuel  and  pumped  storage  power  pl.\nts. 
the  application  says. 

The  state  and  utility  say  the  safety  of  the 
boiling  water-type  reactor  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Its  successful  operation  and  the 
public  will  not  be  endangered.  The  authority 
and  Niagara  Mohawk  pledge  a  joint  -com- 
prehensive quality  assurance  program." 
activities 
Although  the  purpose  of  the  plant  is  to 
generate  electric  power  for  sale,  the  appli- 
cation states  that  construction  and  operation 
are  only  "a  part"  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

These  include  core  spray  experiments,  work 
on  steam  isolation  valves  and  other  Items, 
but  the  application  also  Indicates  that  the 
equipment  Is  standard  and  well  tested  in 
other  plants. 


SATECrARDS 

Numerous  and  redundant  -'safeguards  "  are 
Incorporated  to  protect  the  public  from  ex- 
posure in  the  event  of  an  accident,  the  apph- 
catlon  notes.  Radioactivity  levels  resulting 
from  the  combined  operation  of  the  Fltz- 
Patrlck  and  Nine  Mile  Point  plants  will  be 
--within  applicable  regulatory  limits,"  it  adds. 
The  application  also  says: 
The  operator  vnU  control  the  discharge  of 
liquid  and  gaseous  "releases"  and  radioactive 
solid  wastes  will  be  shipped  to  a  disposal 
area  approved  by  the  A  EC. 

-•There  are  no  industrial,  agricultural  or 
residential  factors  present  which  would  tend 
to  limit  plant  operation. -- 

Two  full-size  quick-starting  on-site  dlesel 
engine  driven  generator  systems  operate  if 
alternating  current  service  power  is  lost,  and 
two  battery  systems  come  into  use  with  a 
shutdown  or  accident. 

Earthquake  possibilities  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley  are  unlikely  to  have  major  im- 
pact on  the  plant.  The  nearest  quake  spots 
are  near  LowvlUe,  where  there  was  a  severe 
tremor  in  1853,  and  Attica,  but  the  geology 
of  neither  has  the  quake  potential  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  area. 

state  atom  ELECTRICrry 
The  New  York  State  Power  Authority  takes 
a  narrow  view  of  its  responsibility  as  an 
agency  of  the  people.  The  authority-s  joint 
proposal  with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  power 
corporation  for  the  authority  to  bui'.d  and 
the  utility  to  operate  the  Fitzpatrlck  atomic 
plant  at  Oswego  is  not  within  the  public 
power  policy  as  enunciated  and  understood 
either  by  the  authority  or  by  New  York  ?t.\te 
in  the  past.  By  past  the  reference  is  to  the 
hydroelectric  development  at  Massena  and 
the  redevelopment  at  Niagara  where  the 
po-*-er  plants  generate  a  total  of  2.750  000 
kilowatts. 

The  public  po-A-er  principle  is  that  the 
resources  of  the  people,  ihe  water  p>ower  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara,  are  devel- 
oped by  the  public  agency  :n  the  interests  «  f 
low-cost  electricity.  Atomic  [Xiwer  :s  simi- 
larly a  public  resource  'oecause  it  was  pio- 
neered and  n.sde  usable  by  the  federal  gov- 
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?rnment  through  the  InvMtment  of  public 
monlM  n.'at  for  purpose  Tf  utomlc  weapons 
in  W-«rld  War  II.  and  *lnre  then  for  p«a<-ef\il 
uti;:7at!on  of  »toma 

NU«(ara  Mohiwk  at  N;ne  Mile  Point  la  in 
the  final  ph»«*«  of  construction  far  lt«  own 
atomlr  pxiwer  plant  in  lna'.-illatli>n  that 
exennplines  the  Imaginative  enterprise  of  the 
mi<lern  rlsv  prv»er  c<irporaUun  This  rep- 
reaenti  an  invesrment  bv  the  utility  towam 
the  fu'iire  electrlra;  requlrementa  of  upstate 
V-w  York  Vlagar<  Mohawlc  planned  and 
scneduled  its  huge  investment  almost  six 
vears  ago  The  decision  wm  both  hard  and 
realistic,  exactly  the  kind  that  a  private  cor- 
poration should  make. 

The  power  authority  whi'-h  we  have  t>e«n 
led  to  believe  haa  a  sepura.-:*  role  In  power 
production,  undertook  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Nligari  hydro  plants  14  years  igo  a«  the 
tlrst  -teps  in  asserting  a  responsibility  toward 
the  electrical  energy  production  dernand  for 
which  waa  growing  very  fast  The  authority 
at  the  time  made  the  declal.>n  that  for  the 
present  Its  best  Interests  wouid  be  for  hydro 
plants  which  would  be  succeeded  In  con- 
struction at  the  approprlite  tune  bv  atomic 
plants 

Two  years  a«o  the  authority  backslid  from 
Its  atomic  ambitions  and  its  plans  for  the 
fuimre  seemed  only  to  Include  hydro  and 
either  an  acquiescence  or  an  *t<Teement  tha.t 
e.ectrlclty  from  nuclear  energy  would  be  the 
sole  province  jf  the  private  atlUtlen  In  1967 
protest  against  this  n?strloted  ambition  of 
the  authority  resulted  a  year  Later  In  astah- 
Isshlng  throui<h  new  Law  in  atomic  L*reer 
for  the  authority 

A  few  months  ago  tbe  authority  announced 
that  Its  arst  nuclear  powered  plant  would 
be  built  idjacent  to  -.he  N;a*jara  Mohawt 
plant  at  Oswego  Por  a  public  and  private 
plant  t<3  be  located  adjacently  was  not  novel, 
however,  now  comes  the  plan  for  utilization 
of  the  itdte-owned  generating  station,  a 
J 250  000,000  to  $300,000,000  publicly  owned 
p»jwer  plant  It  Is  no  mcrtre  appropriate  for 
the  private  utility  to  operate  the  public  plant 
than  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  public 
authority  to  operate  the  private  utility 

The  two  5> stems  are  based  on  different 
philosophies  One  la  a  profit  enterprise,  the 
other  is  non -profit  Nowhere  else  Ln  the 
countrv-  are  private  utilities  running  a  public 
power  agency  In  view  of  the  citizen  concern 
expressed  list  year  in  Albany  to  mAke  a  clear 
assignment  to  the  authority.  It  would  appear 
that  the  biggest  single  public  power  agency 
In  the  state  is  showing  the  back  of  Its  hand 
to  the  very  Job  It  was  supposed  to  do 

Governor  Rockefeller  should  ln:slst  thn: 
the  power  authority  recall  its  present  ap- 
plication before  the  Atomic  Energy  com- 
mission and  re-do  the  detail  In  such  a 
fashion  as  to  .assure  the  federal  government, 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  people  of 
this  state  that  not  only  will  the  Oswego 
project  be  public  from  beginning  to  end. 
but  that  Its  development  will  be  to  expand 
electricity  pnxluctlon  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  m  behalf  of  the  public  which  owns  'he 
resource  The  application  should  further  in- 
dicate th.tt  as  a  part  of  research  and  develop- 
ment this  will  be  the  first  in  h  series  of 
state-owned  nuclear  ;<eneratlng  facilities. 
Further,  the  application  should  make  clear 
that  the  research  and  development  which 
Is  uxiaertaken  at  Oswego  will  be  for  the 
purp>jt*e  of  spawning  new  authority  plants, 
their  equipping,  and  manning 

Ft.  N.MY  Ki>n)  of  Pt-blic  Power 
( By  Alan  S.  Emory  i 
The  assumption  by  some  of  the  Industrial 
powers  of  the  country  that  the  people  .ire 
just  suckers  at  heart  or  not  In  the  least  In- 
terested in  what  Is  going  on  around  them 
niay  or  may  not  be  a  fact,  but  a  couple  of 


events    here    make    a    strong    oase    for    the 
atnrmatlve 

I  he  first  Is  the  Joint  application  of  the  New 
York  State  Power  aulhorltv  .ind  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Fcjwer  curporallon  for  an  atomic 
power  p..int  .icen-se  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
.-ommis.«li  .')  It  may  he  untrvie  that  the  real 
pan  :.s  f  T  t.'ie  New  York  taxpayers  to  foot 
a  iaaj  ij<>l  eXK)  bill  .,,  Nlaitara  Mohawk  can 
have  another  nuclear  p^'Wer  plant  without 
having  -o  pav  for  it 

It  is  undouhtedlv  true  that  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  skilled  technli-al  talent  although 
Whether  the  pow.-r  authurltv  has  to  borrow 
from  .Nla^<ara  Mohawk  may  be  open  to  chal- 
lenge The  dltnculty  lies  in  the  way  the  power 
authority  went  about  It 

First,  liie  power  authority  tells  people  in 
the  utility  field  the  Atomic  Energy  commis- 
sion la  wrong  to  say  the  state  plans  to  have 
Nlagam  Mohawk  run  the  plant  under  con- 
tract Then  the  power  authority  tells  an  In- 
quiring reporter  there  Is  no  such  arrange- 
ment with  Nld^'ara  Moh.iwk 

The  only  trouble  is,  the  application  on  file 
In  Washlngt^jn  says  so.  In  black  and  white 
and  m  language  that  every  one  can  under- 
stand What  is  even  Worse,  the  appllcatli;ii 
savs  the  power  authority  will  act  as  the  util- 
ity company^,  agent"  in  dealings  with  the 
A  EC     rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

.\3  Vermont  Sen  (George  D  .^iken  says. 
That  s  a  funny  kind  of  public  power  ' 
The  other  case  Involves  the  decision  by 
Alco  Products.  Inc  .  and  its  parent.  Stude- 
baker-Worthlngton  corporation,  to  sell  its 
plants  In  Schenectady  and  Auburn,  as  well 
as  In  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  One  of  Uie 
top  Studebaker-Worthlngton  officials  ex- 
plains It  by  saying  iUs  flrm  is  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  other  buslnesse.N  and 
whether  this  Involves  any  moral  obligations 
to  the  communities  or  people  concerned  Is 
"a  matter  of  Interpretation  " 

When  a  corporate  monster  like  Studebaker- 
Worthiiigton  appears  everything  disappears 
beneath  the  layers  of  corporate  maneuvering. 
Subsidiary  companies  spring  up  overnii?nt 
and  the  workers  rarely  realize  who  Uiev  are 
really  working  for  The  parent  Arms  use  look- 
ing for  quick  prolits  or  tax  breaks  incurred 
by  purchasing,  then  unloading,  a  losing  com- 
pajjy 

Sometimes  the  result  is  that  workers,  like 
those  Studebaker  employes  In  Indiana,  wind 
up  with  15  cents  on  their  pension  dollar 
Others,  like  those  in  Schenectady  are  oSTerod 
the  alternative  of  moving  to  Montreal  or 
risking   their  pension   investments 

Studebaker-Worthlngton.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  been  guug  ho  for  business  for  Its 
Montreal  plant,  even  though  tlUs  meant  busi- 
ness the  plant  in  Schenectady  would  not 
get  Canada's  gain  was  upstate  New  York's 
loss. 

The  picture  w;.s  nearly  complete  '.vhen 
.Mcos  president.  E  C.  Forbes,  flatly  denied  iie 
had  said,  "Today  we  And  ourselves  In  the 
difficult  position  of  burying  the  body  that 
has  taken  15  years  to  die,"  only  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  press  release  he  had  issued 
with  the  exact  quote,  word  for  word. 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  consumer  or 
the  worker  and.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the 
ordinary  citizen  of  New  York  state'  Aiken 
and  other  senators  are  trying  to  win  approv- 
al of  a  bill  that  would  firm  up  federal  reg- 
ulation of  all  power  plants  atomic  and  coal- 
fired,  as  well  as  hydroelectric — and  provide 
Aome  uniform  control  over  the  whole  held 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
house  Judiciary  committee  are  both  prepar- 
ing investigations  of  the  corporate  "con- 
glomerates" thiit  play  chfss  games  with  peo- 
ple, plants  and  communities  as  pawns  and 
use  tax  loopholes  for  the  rule  book  The 
findings  could  be  eye-popping 

Taking  on  the  big  tjuys  entails  some  po- 
litical   risk,    but    the   satisfaction    of    publlo 


service  !n  keeping  things  on  the  up-and-up 
often  makes  the  risk  worthwhile. 

Ftt/Patkick     Says     Ai-thorftt     Tbyinc     To 
Minimize  Costs  for  State's  New  Nuclear 

Station 

(By  John  B    Johnson.  Jr  » 

OswBoo-  Flanked  by  the  president  and 
two  senior  vice  presidents  of  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  corporation,  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Power  Authority  Tuesday  night 
explained  the  philosophy  that  someday  mav 
make  this  lakeside  community  the  nuclear 
power  generating  caplUl  of  the  nation 

James  A  FltzPatrlck.  the  Plattsburgh 
lawyer,  and  Power  authority  chairman,  told 
an  audience  of  about  400  packed  In  the 
ballroom  of  the  aging  Hotel  Pontlac  that 
the  authority  was  directing  Its  efl'orts  to 
minimizing  costs  In  the  Installation  of  the 
800,000  kilowatt,  .stale  nuclear  power  station 

"The  Power  authority's  task  at  the  Nine 
Mile  Point  site  will  be  to  provide  reliable 
electric  power  to  Its  designated  customers 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost."  Mr.  FltzPatrlck 
said. 

Continuing,  the  chairman  said- 
Should    "he    arrangements    ;t    makes    or 
the  methods  It  employs  be  Inconsistent  with 
this    purpose,    then    we    .-ihould    be    properly 
^ubject   to  challenge  In   the  public  interest 

<  NTEDLESS    DELAY 

"Unless  ir  until  such  inconsistency  can  be 
demonstrated,  however,  all  Interested  In  the 
success  of  the  project  should  bear  in  mind 
that  everv  premature  or  needle.'s  challenge 
means  needless  delay.  Every  delav  means 
extra  costs  and  every  extra  cost  means  a 
higher  price  for  each  kilowatt  of  electricity 
produced. 

"We  do  not  seek  Immunity  from  challenee 
neither  do  we  claim  Infallibility.  We  seek 
only  thoughtful  and  careful  analysis  of  our 
activities  and  an  opportunity.  In  our  com- 
mon interest,  to  be  heard  first  on  questions 
materially  affecting  the  success  of  our  mis- 
sion " 

The  head  -able  for  the  annual  Greater 
Oswego  chamber  of  commerce  dinner  was 
symbolic  of  the  nuclear  power  arranzement 
unfolding  here  James  A  O'Nell.  president  of 
Niagara  Mohawk,  and  Mr.  FltzPatrlck  are 
the  heads  of  the  two  power  agencies  devel- 
oping the  Nine  Mile  Point  site. 

Mr  CNell'.-?  private  power  comp.mv  Is  com- 
pleting the  building  of  a  750.000  kilowatt 
nuclear  facility,  and  this  past  summer  the 
Power  Authority  announced  that  It  would 
build  a  plant  3.200  feet  away  from  the  Ni- 
agara  Mohawk   plant 

"This  Is  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  of  cooperation  between 
private  and  public  entitles  ever  in  the  state 
of  New  York."  Mr    FltzPatrlck  said. 

SITE    t'PROAK 

This  new  state-owned  faclUtv  will  be  built 
around  a  nuclear  reactor  that  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk had  ordered  In  1966  for  Installation 
at  a  plant   at   Easton  on   the  Hudson  river. 

That  plant  site  was  the  subject  of  an  up- 
roar from  conservationists  and  despite  the 
advanced  state  of  planning  was  crossed  off 
the  list  of  plant  sites. 

At  the  same  time  the  Power  authority  was 
studying  possible  atomic  power  sites  as  part 
of  Its  I9fl8  mandate  from  the  state  legislature 
to  build  atomic  generating  stations  to  sell 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

"While  this  study  was  In  progress."  Mr. 
PltzPatcrlck  said.  "It  was  learned  that  Ni- 
agara Mohawk  had  encountered  delays  at 
Baston  .  .  These  delays  caused  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk to  postpone  Its  construction  and  to 
seek  other  arrangements  for  more  promptly 
supplying  Its  needs  In  the  eastern  section  of 
Its  franchise  territory. 

"Thus.  It  came  about  that  in  August.  1968, 
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only  two  months  after  enactment  of  the  en- 
abling legislation,  the  authority  entered  Into 
an  understanding  with  Niagara  Moha^wlc 
which  later  became  the  subject  of  ft  -written 
agreement  by  which  the  authority  waa  given 
assignment  of  the  contractual  commitments 
which  Niagara  Mohawk  had  made  with  the 
General  Electric  company  for  much  of  the 
equipment  Intended  for  Installation  at 
Easton  " 

CONTRACTS 

By  picking  up  the  Niagara  Mohawk  con- 
tracts, Mr.  FltzPatrlck  argued  that  the  au- 
thontv  was  buying  a  nuclear  power  station 
In  1969  for  1966  prices.  He  said  that  the  -worlt 
Niagara  Mohawk  had  already  done  has 
meant  a  savings  of  two  years  In  total  project 
time  and  that  will  mean  an  ultimate  con- 
struction cost  savings  of  about  $16,000,000. 

But  the  relationship  to  Niagara  Mohawk 
Is  significantly  closer  than  use  of  equipment 
they  could  not  use  profitably.  Mr.  FltzPatrlck 
explained. 

The  authority  has  agreed  to  hire  Niagara 
Mohawk  engineers  and  maintenance  men  to 
run  the  state  plant.  Mr.  FltzPatrlck  cited  as 
reason  a  distinct  shortage  of  trained  men 
who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  under- 
take operation  of  nuclear  power  generating 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  authority  Itself 
has  never  generated  electricity  with  steam 
turbines,  only  with  water-propelled  turbines. 
The  authority  lacks  the  experience  to  opera- 
ate  this  t\-pe  of  plant,  he  added. 

Mr.  FltzPatrlck  declared  that  with  the 
plants  on  the  same  site  the  use  of  Niagara 
Mohawk  personnel  would  mean  extensive  cost 
savings  to  both  the  authority  and  Niagara 
Mohawk.  The  nuclear  plants  run  almost  un- 
tended  except  during  refueling  time,  he  said. 
It  Is  In  this  six- week  period  that  mainte- 
nance Is  done.  Mr.  FltzPatrlck  continued. 
With  the  plants  being  refueled  at  different 
times  In  the  year,  one  staff  can  handle  both, 
he  contended. 

.\sked  If  the  contract  had  to  be  put  out 
for  bid.  the  chairman  said  "no,"  that  the 
authority  had  the  "responsibility"  to  "mini- 
mize" costs  in  any  way  It  could,  and  that 
there  w.ts  no  other  company  that  "could 
possibly  meet"  the  price  that  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk would  be  able  to  submit. 

The  power  that  the  plant  will  generate 
will  be  owned  by  the  people  of  state  of  New 
York,  for  use  In  firming  the  hydro-electric 
power  from  Massena  and  Niagara  Falls,  for 
Industry  that  demands  a  great  deal  of  elec- 
trical power  such  as  aluminum,  to  supply 
needs  of  the  municipal  and  rural  coopera- 
tives now  buying  power,  and  to  assist  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  dependable  power 
supply  for  the  state  the  chairman  said. 
cost  factoe 
While  Mr.  FltzPatrlck  stressed  that  mini- 
mization of  cost  was  the  critical  factor  in  the 
close  aiUance  between  the  public  and  the 
private  utility,  he  emphasized  that  elsewhere 
In  the  country  public  and  private  power 
generating  utilities  are  building  joint  facil- 
ities. 

"No  longer  Is  It  feasible."  Mr.  FltzPatrlck 
said,  for  each  utility  to  stand  alone  or  for 
public  agencies  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
integrated  transmission  network  which  now 
connects  the  various  regions  In  the  United 
States  with  each  other  and  with  Canada. 

"Throughout  the  country,"  he  declared, 
"public  agencies  are  attempting  to  either 
build  large  units  and  sell  excess  power  to 
private  utilities  or  obtain  an  Interest  In 
large  units  built  and  operated  by  private 
companies." 

Mr.  FltzPatrlck  cited  projects  in  Four  Cor- 
ners. N.M.,  and  Mohave,  Nev.,  as  examples  of 
the  Joint  operation  of  power  stations.  In 
these  cases  the  plants  are  fossil  fuel  rather 
than  nuclear  power  plants. 

Mr  FltePatrlck  was  introduced  by  Rep. 
Robert  C.  McEwen,  R.,  Ogdensburg, 


STATK    POWE«     AtrrHOKITY     ACCTJSK)     OF     FCND 

Use  To^Aid  Monopoly 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger 
today  accused  the  New  York  State  Power  au- 
thority of  using  public  funds  "to  subsidize 
the  private  utility  monopoly  over  nuclear 
power  In  New  York." 

The  Westchester  County  Democrat  charged 
that  the  authority  plan  to  build  a  $222,000.- 
000  atomic  facility  on  Lake  Ontario— with  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation  operat- 
ing the  plant  with  Its  own  personnel,  under 
contract  to  the  state — represented  "a  wholly 
unwarranted  subsidy  of  a  private  utility  by  a 
public  agency  of  the  state." 

Ottlnger  told  newsmen  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  New  York  City  the  plan  was  "nothing 
more  than  a  scheme  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  a  low-cost  power  source  to  flght 
rising  electric  rates  In  the  state." 

The  congressman,  a  member  of  the  house 
communications  and  power  sub-committee. 
said  he  had  asked  the  atomic  energy  com- 
mission to  reject  the  joint  state-Niagara 
Mohawk  application  for  the  plant. 

TAXPAYERS    EXPENSE 

Power  authority  sale  of  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  the  plant,  transmission  lines  and  nu- 
clear core,  Ottlnger  charged,  would  give  the 
utility  a  "windfall"  at  taxpayers  expense. 

The  state  proposes  to  build  the  838-mega- 
watt  plant  on  702  acres  of  land  bought  from 
Niagara  Mohawk  and  located  3,200  feet  from 
the  company's  750-megawatt  Nine  Mile  Point 
plant. 

Ottlnger  said  the  A.E.C.  should  reject  the 
application  because  the  project  waa  designed 
to  strengthen  the  existing  private  uUUty 
monopoly  over  the  rapidly-growing  nuclear 
power  market,  "it  could  well  strike  a  death 
blow  at  efforts  to  hold  down  rising  electric 
power  costs  by  developing  a  low-cost  public 
power  yardstick  In  the  nuclear  field"  and 
would  do  all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  New- 
York  taxpayer. 

"Niagara  Mohawk's  only  Investment  In  this 
windfall  is  to  supply  personnel  and  to  op- 
erate the  facility,"  Ottlnger  said. 

The  New  Yorker  called  the  plan  a  "partial 
repetition"  of  the  Rockefeller  administra- 
tion's 1967  effort  to  shut  the  Power  authority 
out  of  the  nuclear  field.  When  that  failed  a 
special  Commission  named  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  recommended  Dec.  20,  1967.  that 
a  significant  role  be  given  to  the  Power 
authority  in  developing  atomic  power  re- 
sources. 

"FTJNNY    POWEE" 

"The  only  significance  In  the  role  of  the 
Power  authority  in  this  new  plan  is  that  it 
will  put  up  all  the  money."  said  Ottlnger. 
"As  Sen.  George  Aiken  of  Vermont  said, 
"  "That's  a  funny  kind  of  public  power.'  " 

Ottlnger  said  the  state  law  placing  the 
Power  authority  In  the  nuclear  field  aimed 
at  selling  power  "for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple," while  building  a  plant  for  the  state's 
second  largest  private  utility  to  operate  was 
"nothing  more  than  a  traverslty  of  the  au- 
thority's  legislative   mandate." 

Ottlnger  said  "serious  questions"  had  been 
raised  by  the  way  the  Power  authority  en- 
tered into  the  arrangement  with  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk, without  any  competitive  bidding. 

He  cited  Power  authority  Chairman  James 
A.  FltzPatrick's  statement  the  authority  ob- 
tained contract  commitments  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk had  already  made  with  the  General 
ESectric  company  two  years  before  because 
Niagara  Mohawk  dropped  plans  to  build  a 
plant  on  the  Hudson  river  near  Easton. 

The  arrangements  were  made  three  months 
after  tne  legislature  authorized  the  authority 
to  get  into  the  nuclear  field. 

TRAINIED    PERSONNEL 

However.  the  congressman  noted,  Fltz- 
Patrlck had  claimed  the  state  lacked  trained 


personnel    to    plan    and    operate    a    nuclear 
facility. 

In  that  case,  he  asked,  "where  did  they 
get  the  trained  personnel  to  evaluate  the 
acquire  Niagara  Mohawk's  extensive  com- 
mitments in  scarcely  three  months?  This 
strains  credibility  beyond  reason.  Perhaps 
they  got  this  expertise  from  the  same  place 
they  plan  to  get  their  operating  expertise." 

Ottlnger  said  the  proposal  benefited  Ni- 
agara Mohawk  by  allowing  it.  "at  no  risk 
whatsoever  and  with  no  capital  Investment," 
to  boost  the  capacity  of  its  present  Nine  Mile 
Point  plant,  with  excess  power  from  the  new 
plant  becoming  available  for  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk customers. 

If,  as  FltzPatrlck  claimed,  the  authority 
did  not  have  trained  men  to  operate  an 
atomic  power  facility,  Ottlnger  observed,  the 
power  authority  should  start  now  to  develop 
the  expertise  and  staffing  needed  to  carry 
forward  aggressively  the  legislative  mandate 
to  develop  nuclear  power  for  the  people 

He  criticized  the  lack  of  effective  coordi- 
nated management  that  would  "never  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  personnel  from  the 
existing  systems"  In  New  York,  noting  that 
Niagara  Mohawk,  while  second  In  plant,  gen- 
eration, sales  and  revenue  in  the  state,  was 
third  from  the  bottom  in  profits, 

"This  Is  the  expertise  the  power  authority 
wants,"  he  commented  sarcastically. 

little  inform.ation 

According  to  Ottlnger.  the  state  application 
is  "singularly  barren  of  financial  or  oper- 
ating Information."  He  posed  these  questions 
t'Oday : 

What  is  the  extent  of  Niagara  Mohawk's 
financial  benefit  from  the  project,  or  was  it 
propslng  to  provide  operating  personnel  and 
staff  on  a  non-profit  basis? 

Why  didn't  the  power  authority  let  bid? 
Instead  of  buying  land  from  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk, taking  over  existing  Niagara  Mohawk 
contracts  with  General  Electric  and  adopting 
all  the  pre-planning  Niagara  Mohawk  had 
done  on  the  project? 

FltzPatrlck  said  in  Oswego  Wednesday 
night  this  saved  the  state  $15,000,000,  but 
Ottlnger  asked  today  what  evidence  the 
chairman  had  for  his  estimate, 

Ottlnger  also  wondered  aloud  who  would 
buy  the  tax-exempt  bonds  the  power  author- 
ity would  issue  to  finance  the  plant,  what 
commercial  customers  would  benefit  from  the 
preferential  rates  authorized  for  the  power 
authority  and  what  benefits,  if  any.  would 
get  t.o  the  average  New  York  citizen. 

"It  is  vital  that  we  dig"  to  get  the  answers, 
he  declared 

high  rates 

Ottlnger  pointed  out  that  New  York  state's 
electrical  rates  were  second  only  to  .■M.iska's 
m  some  residential  categories  and  were  the 
highest  in  the  nation  in  one  commercial 
category  recording  to  federal  power  commis- 
sion figures. 

The  F.P.C.  says  that  while  New  York's 
average  monthly  hill  in  one  commercial  cat- 
egory rose  $6.54.  the  national  increase  -a-as 
44  cents;  in  neighboring  Pennsylvania  it 
dropped  three  cents. 

In  a  consumer  category  New  York's  bill 
went  up  60  cents,  compared  with  "hree  cents 
nationally,  and  Pennsylvania's  dropped  two 
cents.  New  York's  average  residential  power 
bill  has  Jumped  from  fourth  to  second  high- 
est in  the  covintry. 

Ottlnger  said  the  state's  unfavorable  posi- 
tion was  Influenced  by  "the  lack  of  a  strong 
backbone  of  public  power  which  can  provide 
both  a  low-cost  source  of  power  and  a  yard- 
stick to  control  power  costs."  He  added.  A 
public  power  yardstick  Is  the  most  effective 
tool  for  holding  down  electric  costs.  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  authority  and  Bonneville 
service  areas,  electric  costs  are  one-half  to 
one-third  the  cost  In  New  York." 
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IFrom    the   New    York    (NY)    Poat     Feb    3. 
1MS| 

OrrtNOcm  Lambastes  Utu-itts  Nitleai  Plum 
R«p  OtUnger  iD-MY  ».  today  accua«<l  the 
State  Power  Authority  of  using  public  funds 
to  subaldlse  the  private  utility  monopoly 
over  nuclear  power  In  New  York  " 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  news 
conference  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel, 
Ottlnger  said  he  haa  called  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conxmlaslon  to  reject  the  Power  Au- 
thority's application  to  build  a  t22i  mr.llon 
nuclear  power  plant  for  the  Nlagara-Mohitwk 
Power  Corp   on  Lake  Ontario 

This  U  nothing  more  than  a,  scheme  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  low-coat  pub- 
lic power  source  to  rtght  rising  electric  rates 
In  the  state.  "  Ottlnger  said 

The  coat  of  the  proposed  plant.  Ottlnger 
said,  would  t>e  funded  by  the  sale  of  state 
revenue  bonds,  with  Niagara-Mohawk  sup- 
plying only  the  peraoruiel  to  operate  the  800- 
Megawatt  facility  The  plant  would  be  built 
on  a  703-acre  site  which  the  Power  Au- 
thority has  purchased  from  Niagara-Mohawk, 
be  said 

A   BOON    TO   TH«  COMPANT 

Ottlnger  noted  that  Niagara-Mohawk  ■■will, 
at  ao  rU^  vhataoever.  and  with  no  capital  !n- 
yestment.jpore  than  double  the  nuclear  ca- 
pacity of  lu  750-megawatt  Nine  Mile  Point 
faclUty  near  Oswego,  which  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion b*rely  300  feet  from  the  proposed 
plant 

"Bzcaas  power  from  the  'Joint'  venture  wi;! 
b«  able  to  serve  Nlagara-Mohawk^s  custom- 
ers." he  pointed  out 

Ottlnger  warned  of  even  higher  rates  for 
electric  power  In  New  York,  outdistanced 
only  by  Alaska"  In  Its  high  coet  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

He  denied  that  the  proposed  plant  was 
anything  like  the  "public  power  yardstick" 
envisioned  by  the  nuclear  generating  stations 
to  sell  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
To  propose  such  a  facility  staffed  and 
operated  by  the  state's  second  largest  pri- 
vate utility  is  nothing  more  than  a  travesty 
of  the  Authority's  leglslaUve  mandate."  Ot- 
tlnger said 

BACKBONE  "    NEKOEO 

He  added  that  both  "the  lack  of  a  pub- 
lic power  backbone"  and  the  lack  of  effective 
utility  mAnagement  were  responsible  for  high 
electric  rates  In  the  state  Only  the  develop- 
ment of  better  management  skills  by  the 
Power  Authority  can  correct  this  situation 
he  said 

"At  the  very  best."  Ottlnger  said.  "Ni- 
agara-Mohawk people  would  be  running  the 
plant  and  serving  two  masters — public  and 
private  power  We  cannot  permit  this  con- 
flict to  arise  " 


[Prom   the  Albany    iNY  i    Times-Union. 

Peb    4.   19«9I 

Ottinger    Raps    Power    Deal 

New  York  R««p  Rk^.ard  L  Ottlnger  said 
Monday  he  ha«  requested  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  reject  a  Slate  Power  Author- 
ity application  to  build  a  nuclear  p<:-wer  plant 
tjecause  of  'suspicious'  flnanclal  arrange- 
ments 

The  Westchester  Deniuorat  charged  at  a 
news  conference  there  riiis  been  nc  pub:i,- 
revelation  of  the  flnan:la.  Jetails  of  an  a^ret-- 
nient  between  the  authority  and  the  Niagara- 
Mohawk  Power  Corp 

'  In  Albany,  a  Niagara-Mohawk  spokes- 
man said  the  utility  would  not  comment 
because  It  had  not  seen  a  text  of  Ottlnger's 
statement  i 

Ottlnger  a  member  of  a  House  comaiunl- 
catlona  and  power  subcommittee,  said  the 
authority  purchased  70'J  acres  of  land  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  from  Niagara- 
Mohawk  and  plans  to  finance  a  8222-mllllon 
nuclear  power  plant,  which  the  private  firm 
will  iiperate 


"The  project  represent  a  wholly  unwar- 
ranted subsidy  of  a  private  utility  by  a  pub- 
lic    agency     of     the     state."     Ottlnger    said 

Niagara-Mohawks  only  Investment  In  this 
800  megawatt  windfall  is  to  supply  person- 
nel  and   to  operate   the   facility   ' 

The    authority    submitted    lis    application 
r  r  .^EC  approval  of  the  project  on  Dec    31 
If  approved    t;ie  plant  would  be  in  operation 
sometime  In   1972 

Ottlnger  called   the   conrract   arrangement 

unusual  and  dlsturblrvg  He  charged  the 
P"wer  Authority  has  not  yet  revealed  the 
price  of  the  ^rjQ  acres  of  land  It  purchased 
from  NlagMra-M<  hawk  and  that  the  amount 
of  land     set-ins   a   bit   excessive    ' 

I  From  the  Watertown    NY)  Dally  Times, 
reta  4    19891 
OTTtNCE*    Blasts    Nicleab    Plan  — Land   and 
Reactor  Deals  Akx  Hit 
By  John  Giimorei 
The  tale  of  two  nuclear  power  plants  had 
Oswego  In  a  crcwaflre  between  a  Westchester 
congressman   and  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority chairman  today 

However,    neither    Rep     Richard    Ottlnger. 
D-N  Y  ,   nor  James  A    FltzPatrlck  of  PlatU- 
burgh,     authority     chairman,     managed     to 
touch  upon  the  central  feature  of  their  dls- 
P"'-* — and  the  reasons  plans  for  similar  nu- 
clear plants  have  b«en  cancelled  on  Cayuga 
Lake  near  Ithaca  and   the   Hudson   River  at 
Kaston.  acT<««  from  the  Saratoga  battlefleld 
Tho«e    plants    were    cancelled    because    of 
thermal  pollution  " 
The  spat  began  when  Ottlnger  charged  at 
a   New  York   news   conference   Monday   that 
"suspicious  "  flnanclal  arrangements  had  been 
made    between    the    au'hor.ty    and    Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp 

Ottlnger  said  he  would  recommend  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommUslon  reject  the 
state  permit  to  build  the  plant 

PltzPatrlck  replied  that  perhaps  Ottlnger 
was  confused  beca'oae  there  are  actually  two 
nuclear  power  pianu  at  Nine  Mile  point  near 
Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario 

One  Is  a  750-megawatt  plant  costing  ap- 
proximately 1160  million  being  buUt  by  Ni- 
agara Mohawk  and  scheduled  for  completion 
late  this  year 

The  second,  announced  Aug  8.  1968  la  the 
James  A  PltzPatrlck  nuclear  power  plant, 
named  a."er  the  chairman  It  win  be  a 
880-megawatt  affair,  costing  about  $220  mll- 
.ion 

Tl.e  PltzPatrlck  plant.  Ux-ated  about  3  000 
feet  from  -he  Niagara  Mohawk  plant  in 
Oswego.  18  an  outgrowth  of  the  now-defunct 
Easton  project 

Niagara  Mohawk  had  proposed  the  Easton 
project,  but  tlrcuied  aKaltL-.t  1'.  when  the 
Hudson  River  Va.iev  Commission  recom- 
mended   last    March    2'J    disapproval    of    the 

plant     nie  commission  said   heated  wat«r 

or  thermal  pollution'  —discharged  from  the 
plant  would  destroy  wildlife  in  the  river  with 
no  legal  or  .ulministrauve  safeguard"  to  pre- 
vent It  Thermal  pollution  of  Cayug*  Lake 
reported  by  conservation  groups,  resulted  In 
a  !><■  2  cancellation  of  New  York  State  Elec- 
tric i  Oas  Corp  plans  to  build  a  similar  nu- 
clear plant  on  Cayuga 

Although  Niagara  Mohawk  decided  not  to 
build  at  Easton.  It  had  etill  contracted  with 
Oenerai  Electric  Co  to  buy  a  reactor  On 
Aug  7.  PltzPatrlck  solved  that  problem  bv 
=mnouncing  the  state  authority  would  as- 
sume Niagara  Mohawk's  OE  contract  buy 
Niagara  Mohawk  land  at  Nine  MUe  Point, 
.-ind  bul.d  a  plAnt  that  would  "supplement 
power  produced  by  the  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence hyOrt^lectrlc  faclUtle«  "  and  provide 
power  to  tugh-load  factor  industries  and 
rural    utilities. 

This  arrangement  was  characterized  by 
Ottlngt-r  a5  representing  "a  wholly  unwar- 
ranted subsidy  of  n  private  utility  bv  a  pub- 
lic   agency   of    the    state.'    Ottlnger 'charged 


there  had  been  no  flnanclal  disclosure  of  the 
l&nd  and  reactor  deals,  and  "Niagara  Mo- 
h»wk"s  only  Investment  in  this  800  megawatt 
'wlndfal'  Is  to  supply  personnel  and  to  oper- 
ate the  facility." 

FltiPatrlck,  replying  In  PlatUburgh,  said 
It  was  poaalble  Ottlnger  was  confusing  the 
two  plants 

'We  purchased  the  land  from  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk for  two  reasons  the  site  has  already 
been  studied  by  the  AEC,  and.  since  Nine 
MUe  Point  will  have  been  in  operation  sev- 
eral years  i  by  the  lime  the  new  plant  Is 
completed  in  19731,  we  can  utilize  Niagara 
Mohawk's  experience  for  routine  plant 
work.  '  PltzPatrlck  said 

The  reactor  was  ordered  by  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk when  It  failed  to  get  approval  for  a 
nuclear  plant  at  Easton  Instead,  we  took 
over  the  contract,  getting  a  reactor  for  prices 
prevalent  in  1966.  when  Niagara  placed  the 
order  This  amounts  to  a  savings  of  S15  mil- 
lion in  construction  costs  alone,  and  permits 
us  to  advance  the  completion  date  by  two 
full  years  " 

PltzPatrlck  also  said  the  authority  had 
bought  the  702  acres  at  coet  from  Niagara 
Mohawk,"  and  denied  Ottlnger's  charge  that 
both  plants  had  been  evaluated  by  the  same 
consulting  Arm. 

Ottlnger  charged  the  contract  with  GE 
had  been  taken  over  without  bidding  or 
public  hearings  "I  think  the  public  de- 
serves to  know  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  what  Niagara  Mohawk's  benefits 
•win   t)e,"   Ottlnger   told   newsmen. 

He  accused  the  authority  with  not  making 
It  clear  to  the  public  Just  how  electricity 
would  be  sold,  and  called  the  arrangement 
a  subterfuge  of  the  Intent'  of  stale  leg- 
islation approved  last  March  giving  the  au- 
thority power  to  operate  nuclear  plants. 

LEGtsLATORs  Taking  Hard  Look  at  State's 
Nuclear  Plant  Plans 
W.\shincton  —New  Yorkers  in  congress  are 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  controversial  pro- 
posal to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a 
$222,000,000  atomic  power  facility  at  Nine 
Mile  Point  on  Lake  Ontario 

Other  Democrats  may  follow  the  lead  of 
Rep.  Richard  L  Ottlnger,  D..  Westchester, 
who  has  charged  the  New  York  State  Power 
authority  with  trying  to  subsidize  a  plant 
for  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  corporation. 
Some  Republicans,  feeling  caught  in  the 
middle,  are  trying  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
ment that  will  Indicate  tlielr  ooocem  with- 
out seeming  to  rebuke  the  Power  authority 
for  its  close  ties  with  Niagara  Mohawk  in  the 
new  venture 

The  Power  authority  says  It  ■wlU  contract 
with  Niagara  Mohawk  to  have  uUllty  com- 
pany personnel  operate  the  plant  and  be 
responsible  for  its  safety  This,  plus  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  Niagara  Mohawk  had 
ordered  for  its  planned,  but  abandoned, 
facility  at  Easton.  on  the  Hudson  river,  would 
save  at  least  •15.000.000.  plus  valuable  time, 
according  to  Authority  Chairman  James  A. 
FltzPatrlck.  alter  whom  the  atomic  plant  will 
be  named 

Sen  Jacob  K  Javits,  R  ,  N.Y.,  who  was  criti- 
cal of  Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  abortive 
plan  to  shut  the  Power  authority  out  of  the 
nuclear  held  two  years  ago,  has  expressed  pri- 
vate concern  over  the  new  controversy. 

Javits  has  not  yet  made  a  public  comment 
on  the  issue,  but  one  is  expected  following 
the  congressional  Lincoln  Day  recess  The 
senator  favors  a  >ignincant  mix  of  public  and 
private  power 

Aldts  of  Sen.  Charles  E.  Ooodell,  H.,  N.Y., 
are  ready  to  brief  the  senator  on  the  power 
situation,  and  two  of  Ooodell 's  top  staffers 
have  worked  in  Washington  state,  where 
pubUc  power  has  strong  bi-partisan  support. 
Ooodell  has  made  it  clear  he  Is  not  afraid 
of  bucking  state  administration  policy  If  he 
feels  It  is  wrong 
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In  the  bouse  Rep.  Daniel  E.  Button  of  Al- 
bany has  aides  looking  at  the  power  issue. 

Among  the  questions  still  unresolved  are: 

The  details  of  the  operating  contract  be- 
tween the  Power  authority  and  Niagara 
Mohawk. 

The  procedure  under  which  Niagara 
Mohawk  abandoned  its  Easton  plant  project 
and  agreed  to  sell  the  equipment  to  the  Power 
authority  for  use  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Failure  to  give  the  public  all  the  pertinent 
non-technical  details  at  the  outset. 

AEC.  officials  say  they  had  been  alerted 
last  year  to  the  flUng  of  a  State  Power  author- 
ity application  and  were  surprised  when  It 
came  In  signed  by  the  authority  and  Niagara 
Mohawk. 

(From  the  Oswego  (NY.)   Palladlum-Tlmes, 

Peb.  15.  1969] 

Ottinger  Curious — State  Powek  Authority 

Queried  on  Proposed  Atomic  Plant  Here 

( By  Alan  Emory ) 

Washington— The  New  York  State  Power 
Authority  was  asked  today  how  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp.  employe's  would  be  needed 
for  the  new  Atomic  Power  Plant  at  Nine  Mile 
Point  and  how  much  the  state  agency  would 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Niagara  Mohawk  would  reap 
any  profit  by  providing  Its  employes  and 
whether  the  operating  personnel  would  be 
full-time  or  part-time  company  men. 

The  Westchester  County  Democrat  seemed 
to  be  asking  how  Niagara  Mohawk  could  per- 
mit workers  needed  at  the  company's  exist- 
ing Atomic  Plant  at  Nine  MUe  Point  to  leave 
their  i>08t8  to  work  at  the  new  faclUty  or 
whether  the  company  was  going  to  hire  new 
staff  just  to  rent  them  out  to  the  Power  Au- 
thority. 

Ottlnger  has  sent  Authority  chairman 
James  A.  PltzPatrlck  a  letter  -with  a  dozen 
questions  about  the  proposed  848-megawatt 
Atomic  Plant  that  the  power  authority  pro- 
poses to  build  3,200  feet  from  the  existing 
Niagara  Mohawk  facility,  using  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk personnel  to  operate  the  new  one. 

The  questions  covered  electricity  sales  and 
rates,  eventual  buyers,  whether  savings 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  plant  loca- 
tion and  staff  experts,  as  well  as  the  employee 
arrangement  with  Niagara  Mohawk. 

PltzPatrlck  said  his  agency  needed  Niagara 
Mohawk  operators  because  it  lacked  the  staff 
expertise  to  operate  Its  o'wn  Atomic  Plant 
now. 

Ottinger  pointed  out  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  entered  the  nuclear  field 
three  years  ago  ■with  no  previous  plant  ex- 
perience, but  developed  Its  own  staff  exper- 
tise and  planned  to  have  its  first  nuclear 
faclUty  operating  next  year. 

In  that  light,  the  congressman  asked  Pltz- 
Patrlck, "What  special  factors  exist  that  make 
It  Impossible  for  pasn^to  develop  in-house 
staff  expertise  to  operate  its  own  nuclear 
facility?" 

Ottinger  said  tl^  questions  he  raised  were 
of  viuil  concern  to  all  who  are  Interested 
In  assuring  New  York  State  of  an  abundant 
reliable  supply  of  low-cost  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population.  "So  far,"  he 
added,  "the  record  does  not  provide  Adequate 
Information." 

Ottlnger  asked  PltzPatrlck  how  many  em- 
ployes would  be  needed  to  operate  the  new 
plant,  how  many  would  be  provided  by 
Niagara  Mohawk  and  of  that  number  which 
would  also  work  full  or  part-time  at  the 
nearby  company  plant  or  many  other  Nlaigara 
Mohawk  facilities. 

He  wanted  to  know  what  power  Authority 
control  would  be  exercised  over  the  pay  for 
Niagara  Mohawk  employes,  how  Niagara 
Mohawk  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  work- 
ers' pay  and  whether  the  company  would 
receive  more  than  the  simple  cost  of  com- 
pensation. 


These  were  other  questions  raised  by  the 
congressman  in  his  letter  to  PltzPatrlck  : 

Would  Power  sold  to  private  utilities  from 
the  Power  Authority-Niagara  Mohawk  plant 
be  cheaper  than  Power  from  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's own  Nine  MUe  Point  operation  and. 
U  so,  would  the  ultimate  consumer  get  the 
saving? 

Does  the  State  Public  Service  Commission 
have  authority  to  require  the  utility  com- 
panies using  Power  from  the  new  plant  to 
pass  on  the  savings  to  the  consumer? 

WlU  there  be  any  geographical  limitations 
on  the  sale  of  the  power  and.  If  so,  what 
are  they? 

Why  the  Power  Authority  did  not  pro- 
pose building  Its  first  Atomic  Power  Plant 
"In  the  generation — short,  hlgh-power-cost 
downstate  metro{>olltan  area'"  and  whether  it 
had  any  plans  to  build  low-cost  public  power 
nuclear  facilities  to  meet  that  area's  needs. 

Are  their  any  escalator  clauses  In  the  Gen- 
eral EJlectric  Co.  contracts  for  equipment  and. 
If  so,  what  the  increase  in  cost  would  be 
to  the  Power  Authority  compared  with  the 
original  Niagara  Mohawk  cost? 

The  average  monthly  plant  capacity  avail- 
able over  a  year"8  time. 

The  annual  output  of  the  plant  In  kilo- 
watt-hours. What  part  of  the  energy  would 
be  used  to  firm  up  Power  Authority  existing 
Hydro-Electric  capacity,  sold  to  municipali- 
ties and  rural  cooperatives,  sold  directly  to 
hlgb-load-factor  industries  already  Power 
Authority  customers  and  to  new  Industries 
of  this  type  and  sold  to  private  power  com- 
panies for  re-sale  as  dump,  firm  or  peaking 
power. 

Ottlnger  asked  PltzPatrlck  to  specify  the 
potential  public  system  buyers,  the  potential 
purchasers  of  power  for  re-sale,  the  poten- 
tial new  Industrial  buyers  and  the  rates  to 
be  charged  each  category  of  customer. 

He  also  requested  copies  of  all  contracts 
and  memoranda  on  O.E. -Niagara  Mohawk 
agreements  covering  the  new  plant,  cost  and 
feasibility  studies  and  contracts  or  memos 
covering  the  provision  of  Niagara  Mohawk 
employes  to  run  the  new  plant  and  how 
they  would  be  paid. 

The  congressman  said  the  public  Interest 
required  "prompt  and  detailed  answers"  to 
the  questions. 

[Prom  the  Schenectady   (N.Y.)    Gazette, 

Peb.   17.  1969) 

PowEK  Corp.  Timing  on  A-Plant  Disputed 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington — Questions  about  how  much 
conservationist  opposition  contributed  to  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.'s  decision  not 
to  build  a  planned  atomic  power  plant  at 
Easton  on  the  Hudson  River  have  been  redsed 
by  the  disclosure  that  some  time  before  the 
firm  announced  It  was  dropping  the  Easton 
plan  It  had  agreed  to  sell  its  equipment  to 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority. 

The  disclosure  came  In  a  consultant  report 
for  the  power  authority  prepared  by  the  firm 
of  S.  M.  StoUer  Associates  of  New  York  City. 

The  report,  dated  July  25,  said  Niagara 
Moh|iwk  had  offered  the  Easton  plant  equip- 
ment to  the  authority  "months  before."  A 
power  authority  official  said  later  the  quota- 
tion appeared  In  a  '"preliminary""  SoUer  rejjort 
and  that  the  "final"  report  said  "weeks 
before." 

The  official  said  the  offer  had  been  made 
about  June  1,  Just  after  the  State  Legislature 
had  passed  and  Gov.  Rockefeller  had  signed, 
a  bill  authorizing  the  state  power  agency  to 
build  its  O'wn  nuclear  plant. 

Early  in  August — about  seven  weeks  after 
the  Power  Authority  said  it  received  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  offer — the  utility  company 
said  it  was  quitting  the  Easton  proposal  and 
the  state  said  It  would  construct  Its  own 
plant  near  Oswego,  taking  over  the  General 
Electric  Co.  equipment  for  the  Easton  plant 
and    constructing    the    facility    on    Niagara 


Mohawk  land  next  to  the  private  company 
plant. 

The  Power  Authority's  application  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  plant  li- 
cense was  co-signed  by  Niagara  Mohawk.  It 
said  the  plant  would  be  operated  by  Niagara 
Mohawk  personnel,  that  Niagara  Mohawk 
would  be  responsible  for  plant  safety  and  the 
Power  authority  would  act  as  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's "agent"  In  all  dealings  with  the  AEC 

Niagara  Mohawk  placed  the  blame  for  the 
Easton  abandonment  on  license  delays  it 
said  were  caused  by  conservationist  opposi- 
tion, but  private  industry  sources  circulated 
the  report  that  rising  construction  cost-s 
might  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  change 
of  plans. 

Other  Industry  sources  revealed  that  when 
Niagara  Mohawk  started  work  on  Its  Nine 
Mile  Point  plant  it  had  thoughts  about  con- 
structing a  second  facility  on  the  same 
stretch  of  land  later  on. 

The  StoUer  report  refers  to  the  existing 
Niagara  Mohawk  plant  as  Nine  Mile  Point  1 
and  the  new  facility  as  Nine  Mile  Point  3  It 
makes  no  reference  to  Nine  MUe  Point  2. 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger.  D-Westchester. 
who  has  called  the  plans  for  the  new  facility 
a  state  subsidy  for  Niagara  Mohawk,  has 
written  Power  Authority  Chairman  James  A. 
PltzPatrlck  asking  for  detailed  information 
on  what  Niagara  Mohawk  employes  wUl  run 
the  new  plant,  how  much  they  will  get  paid, 
whether  Niagara  Mohawk  will  make  a  profit 
on  the  employe  compensation,  what  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  sale  of  power, 
to  whom  and  at  what  rates,  and  whether  any 
savings  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

PltzPatrlck  said  the  Power  Authority 
needed  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  because 
it  had  no  experts  of  its  own.  Ottlnger  noted 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  no 
experts  when  It  entered  the  nuclear  field 
three  years  ago.  but  got  Its  own  and  will  have 
a  plant  operating  next  year.  He  asked  Pltz- 
Patrlck what  made  the  New  York  situation 
different  from  T.V.A.'s. 

[From   the   Watertown    iNY  i    Dally   Times, 

Peb.  27.  1969) 

No  PRonr  FOR  Utilitt  in  Pact  Over 

Personnel  at  State  Plant 

Washington. — The  New  York  State  Power 
authority  contract  with  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corporation  is  expected  to  show  no 
profit  to  the  utility  company  for  providing 
personnel  to  operate  the  Power  authority 
atomic  power  plant  at  Nine  Mile  Point. 

Informed  soiirces  told  The  Times  today 
that  the  Power  authority  would  hire  some 
of  Its  own  personnel  to  work  at  the  plant 
along  with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  employes. 

Not  all  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  workers  are 
expected  to  come  from  the  company's  existing 
Nine  Mile  Point  faclUty.  Some  will"  be  shifted 
from  company  steam  plants. 

In  any  event,  the  sources  emphasized,  the 
arrangement  would  limit  payments  to  Ni- 
agara Mohawk's  personnel  costs  and  would 
provide  no  profit. 

The  sources  also  expressed  some  concern 
that  questions  raised  about  the  Power  au- 
thority-Niagara Mohawk  tleup  might  delay 
approval  of  a  license  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Imperil  the  saving  on  the 
authority  by  placing  the  new  plant  in  opera- 
tion by  mld-1973.  Instead  of  1975. 

They  said  the  promise  of  Niagara  Mohawk 
fiersonnel  to  run  the  state-o'wned  and  fi- 
nanced plant  was  essential  to  obtain  an 
AEC.  license.  The  sources  said  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  had  been  sble  to  .■■taff 
its  atomic  plant  within  three  years  because  of 
its  vast  "empire."  and  the  Power  authority 
had  no  similar  reservoir  of  skilled  personnel. 

Although  the  state-Niagara  Mohawk  con- 
tract Is  not  final,  several  key  sections  have 
been  agreed  on.  including  the  cost-of-per- 
sonnel  feature. 

Power  authority  experts  have  also  stressed 
that  some  features  of  the  original  agreement 
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t>«twe«n  Nlagar*  Uohawk  dind  the  a«ner&J 
Eectrlc  Company  which  is  ^tupplytn^  ihe 
baatc  equipment,  might  have  t>«ttn  satlafkc- 
tory  for  the  utility  ttrm,  but  do  not  meet  the 
state's  requlrementa  and  will  have  to  be 
mrjdlfled 

According  to  one  report.  Klagara  Mohawk 
was  supporting  the  Power  authority  con- 
struction of  the  Nine  Mile  Point  plant  be- 
cause It  felt  power  would  b«  available  faster 
and  cheaper  -and  with  Niagara  Mohawk  a 
potential  customer — than  If  the  utility  cona- 
pany  t>ulU  the  facUlty  on  LAke  Ont»no 
Itself 

The  report  supported  the  argument  that 
Niagara  Mohawk  dropped  plans  for  Ito  atomic 
plant  at  Easton.  an  the  Hudson  river,  be- 
cause delays  prompted  by  opposition  by 
conservationists  had  boosted  estimated 
costs 

Power  authority  experts  are  also  confident 
that  their  output  can  be  sold  anywhere  In 
New  York  state  =uid  still  fall  within  the  legal 
guideline  .if  its  service  irea  "'  Modern  tech- 
nology- they  .igree,  make  the  ;:)ld  Ideas  of  re- 
stricting the  service  area  M  the  Nlagara-St 
Ixiwrenre  region  obsolete 

The  Power  authorltv  :s  worried  that  ex- 
tensive delays  on  the  state  atomic  plant  ould 
jump  eveiUua!  power  prices  10  high  that  In- 
dustry *  liTd  be  more  Interested  In  the  elec- 
tricity in  some  other  part  of  the  country 

The  .argument  holds  'hat  there  are  not 
enough  public  electric  svstems  to  consume 
the  plant's  output,  so  Industry  mu.st  All  the 
gap.  and  to  make  the  {X)wer  ittractlve  to  In- 
dustrial cvLstomers  the  rates  must  be  low 
enoigh  to  compete  with  rates  in  ;)ther  parts 
if  the  nation  so  businesses  will  remain  In 
New  York 

Rep  Richard  L  Ottlnger  D  Westchester 
ha«  asked  Power  authority  Chairman  Jamee 
A  PltzPatrlck  for  i  rundown  on  the  .igency's 
personnel  arrangement  with  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk and  the  rates  It  plans  to  charge  for 
its  Nine  Mile  Point  power 

FttzPatwck   Sats  Power   Pt,.\N   .\ttacxs 
"H.\STT.    iLL-CottctrrcD" 

I  By  Alan  Emory  1 

W.^HiNOTON — New  York  State  Power  .Au- 
thority Chairman  James  .A  FltzPatrlck  has 
criticized  Rep  Richard  L  Ottln«er  for  hasty 
and  tll-concelved  attacks"  in  the  proposed 
.siate-NlHgara  fclohawk  Power  corporation 
attimlc  plan:  on  Lake  Ontario 

The  ancrv  1  2(X)-word  FlrzPatrlck  letter, 
however  l.nled  to  answer  any  nf  'he  ques- 
tions 'he  congressman  pc-sed  about  power 
authority  payment  to  Niagara  Mohawk  for 
loan  of  Its  iiperatlng  personnel,  plans  for 
sale  of  the  power  and  the  monthly  and  an- 
nual generating  capacity  of  the  Nine  Mile 
Point  fftcUUv 

Fl'zPatrlck  accused  the  Westchester  Dem- 
ocrat if  'deliiglng  the  authority  with  ques- 
•;ins"  and  "hen  "going  to  the  press  without 
■valtlng  lor  answers  " 

This  Is  obviovisly  not  conilutlve  to  an  in- 
tplligent  exchange  of  information."  he  added 

Ottlnger  s  llrst  request  for  specific  Infor- 
mation about  'he  Power  Authority-Niagara 
Mohawk  contract  to  run  the  new  aitmlc 
plant- -to  be  located  3.200  feet  from  Niagara 
Mohawk'3  present  Nine  Mile  Point  opera- 
tlon--waji  sent  to  PltzPatrlck  Feb  12.  A  more 
detailed  series  of  Inquiries  followed  a  weerc 
-a^er 

rhe  bristling  PltzPairlck  reply  dated 
Feb  27.  did  not  .uir.wer  any  of  the  questions 
put  by  Ottlnger  nearly  two  weeks  before 

The  power  authority  chairman  said  'he 
viilume  of  the  press  clips  on  Ottlnger's  cor- 
respondence to  the  state  agency  indicated 
"more  Interest  In  creating  Issue  than  con- 
cern for  the  facts  " 

MO    RErKRZNCE 

PltzPatrlck  made  no  reference  at  all  to 
Ottlnger  s  requests  about  power  to  Arm  up 


the  <t«te  unit's  hydroelectric  capacity,  sales 
•  ■  p'ibllc  ^^yBtema  and  to  lndu»tr>'.  ge<igraphl- 
cal  limits  on  the  power  sales,  why  the  Power 
avjihorlty  could  not  create  Its  own  nuclear 
power  staff  how  manv  Niagara  Mohawk 
people  would  run  the  state-owned  plant  and 
what  they  would  be  paid. 

Instead,  he  said  many  of  Ottlnger  s  ques- 
tions Ojuld  be  answered  by  reading  the  au- 
thority s  annual  repfirts.  while  others  '  In- 
\  il. e  policy  and  determinations  not  yet  made 
by  'he  aulhnrlty  " 

FltzPatrlck  cUe<l  agreements  between  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  and  the  Bimne- 
•.  Hie  Huwer  Adnilnlst  ration  with  private  util- 
ities .n  separate  sections  of  the  country,  call- 
ing them    In  no  way  novel  " 

Neither  agreement  cited  by  the  chairman, 
hiwever  paralleled  the  Power  .Authority- 
Niagara  Mohawk  situation 

TV  A  signed  a  ten- year  "coordination 
agreement"  with  Middle  .south  Utilities  Sys- 
tem, mainly  providing  for  an  exchange  of 
Information  and  system  data.  ,i8  well  as  re- 
gional studies  according  to  last  month's  issue 
uf  Republican  Power  Engineering 

The  same  publication,  cited  by  FltzPat- 
rlck. said  BunevlUe  had  signed  to  buy  a 
year's  output  of  a  plant  clearly  owned  by 
Pa<-ltlc   Power  and   Light  Company 

.N'either  situation  clt<»d  by  FltzPatrlck  In- 
vxjlved  a  public  power  plant  operated,  under 
contra<-t  by  private  company  personnel  with 
the  public  unit  j-uttlng  up  all  the  money. 

OTrlNCER   ACCrSED 

FiLiPatrlck  accused  Ottlnger  of  "complete- 
ly disregarding  Itiformatlon"  the  P(  wer  Au- 
thority had  furnished  him  He  charged  the 
congressman  with  using  Plattsburgh  its  an 
example  of  low-cost  power  and  at  the  same 
time  berating"  the  Power  Authority,  which 
furnishes   Plattsburgh    with   low-cost   power 

Ottlnger  had  pointed  out  that  Plattsburgh 
bought  dt  Lawrence  power  from  the  Power 
.Authority 

FltzPatrlck  appeared  unhappy  about  Power 
.Authority  sales  to  public  power  customers 

He  lold  Ottlnger.  We  have  always  pro- 
vided lor  all  the  needs  .'f  our  municipal  and 
RE  A  customers  even  tliough.  by  doing  so. 
we  have  had  to  curtail  deliveries  to  the  pri- 
vate utilities." 

The  Power  .Authority  chairman  declared 
that  a  separate  transml.sslon  system  designed 
only  for  authority  power  would  be  "waste- 
ful '  and  added  that  the  cost  vi  a  high-volt- 
age underground  transmission  was  prohibi- 
tive 

"The  public,  he  said,  had  a  right  to  expect 
'"cooperation"  between  fwwer  agencies  .and 
the  eftlclent  use  of  rights-of-way  without 
Undue  uneconomical  paralleling  of  lines   " 

PltzPatrlck  dlstlngul.shed  between  the 
Power  .Authority  role  as  a  "power  whole- 
saler" .Old  that  of  a  public  power  system  or 
pnvate  company  as  a    retailer  " 

FltzPatrlck  =;aJd  Ottlnger'<i  questions  "Im- 
plied" that  coordination  with  private  com- 
panies in  use  of  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  "represents  an  Improper  activity  on 
the  part  if  the  authority"  and  he  "rejected" 
such  Implications 

He  said  the  19fl5  northeast  blackout 
proved  the  need  to  strengthen  interconnected 
power  .systems,  .ind  that  the  1968  law  au- 
thorizing the  state  .igency  to  build  a  nuclear 
plant  would  require  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination." 

FltzPatrlck  said  the  Power  Authority 
shared  Ottlnger's  Interest  in  Inter-system 
stability  md  adequate  p<iwer  supply  and 
felt  confident  Its  projects  and  arrangements 
would  greatly  enhance  such  objectives 

He  added  It  would  be  "Ironic  "  If  Ottlnger 
backed  attacks  that  might  "in  any  way  de- 
lay or  Impede  provision  of  large  segments  of 
the  power  which  you  undoubtedly  under- 
stand Is  so  badly  needed  " 


PRicra  Cori-D  Be   Hiked  on   Gear  for 

NccLEA«  Power  PAcn.rrT 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Wabhinoton  — The  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Power  Authority  says  there  will 
be  no  price  increase  In  the  nuclear  steam 
supply  system  ordered  lor  the  sUtte's  Nine 
Mile  Point  atomic  power  plant,  but  that  other 
Items  ordered  from  The  General  Electric  Co  . 
are  stlU  under  negfotlailon  i.nd  may  be  sub- 
ject to  price  escalation 

James  A    PltzPatrlck  also  says  It  would  be 
prematnre"   to  detail   how   many   employes 
the  authority  will  hire  from  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp..  to  run  the  state-ananced 
plant  or  what  their  duties  will  be. 

"The  authority  has  not  yet  finalized  Its 
agreement  with  Niagara  Mohawk  for  use  of 
Niagara  Mohawk  personnel."  FltzPatrlck  said 
In  a  letter  to  Hep  Richard  L  Ottlnger.  D  . 
Westchester 

"Niagara  Mohawk  will  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  Its  personnel  on  a  relmbursement-of-cost 
basis" 

FltzPatrlck  told  Ottlnger  it  was  "not  Im- 
possible" for  the  Power  Authority  to  develop 
Its  own  staff  of  experts  to  operate  the  plant 
3.aOO  feet  from  Niagara  Mohawk's  private 
cotnpany  plant  at  Nine  Mile  Point,  but  it 
could  not  do  it  now  to  provide  the  economy 
and  safety  afforded  by  Niagara  Mohawk's 
staffing  It  initially. 

He  cited  Niagara  Mohawk's  experience  with 
st«im  power  and  for  four  years  "with  a  simi- 
lar nuclear  plant."  giving  assurances  the  au- 
thority   could  not  have  otherwise  offered." 

FltzPatrlck  said  that,  although  a  public 
agency,  the  Power  Authority  was  "not  fore- 
closed from  carrying  out  reasonable  deal- 
ings wltli  private  utility  companies." 

Ottlnger  has  raised  queetions  about  power 
output  .ind  sales  provisions  In  the  State- 
Niagara  Mohawk  Plan,  along  with  details  of 
payments  to  the  company  for  use  of  its  per- 
sonnel. PltzPatrlck  said  in  a  Feb  21  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  has  Just  been  obtained,  that 
Ottlnger  was  seeking  a  "great  quantity  of 
technical  data  "  and.  while  It  would  take  a 
lot  of  "time  and  expense"  to  analyze  the  re- 
quests, the  authority  would  try. 

PltzPatrlck  cited  the  need  to  firm  up  the 
capacity  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
Hydro-EHectrlc  Power  plants  as  a  major  rea- 
son for  locating  the  atomic  plant  upstate. 
He  noted  that  a  ch.nnce  for  "early  construc- 
tion" was  provided  at  Nine  Mile  Point  and 
the  authority  "took  advantage  of  the 
opportunltv," 

He  added  that  present  authority  customers 
were  upst,ite  and  "In  general."  "Industry 
using  large  quantities  of  electric  power  does 
not  locate  in  a  metrop<v!lt;in  area  '' 

The  chairman  conceded  that  there  were  no 
geographical  limits  for  marketing  state-pro- 
duced power  ;n  the  .state  law — Just  the  "con- 
sideration of  economics."  but  that  the  law 
did  restrict  the  authorty  to  building  plants 
In   Its  "area  ct  service  " 

.As  for  new  Power  Authority  atomic  plants. 
Flt2J*a trick  .-^aid  the  agencv  needed  an  as- 
sured market  for  .ind  revenue  from  power 
from  present  facilities  before  trying  to  sell 
bonds  tor  new  project.s 

Fl'-zPatrlck  said  he  did  not  yet  know  what 
lndustrl.il  customers  would  buy  authority 
nuclear  power,  but  added  the  agency  had  al- 
ways maintained  "one  rate  for  all  customers 
obtaining  hydro  power  and  does  not  an- 
ticipate making  any  change  " 

s.Ue  of  power  will  be  subject  to  a  public 
hearing  and  approval  by  the  governor,  he  told 
Ottlnger  and  the  authortly  would  be  "solely 
respon.vible  for  dispatching  the  power" 

The  chairman  said  "that  unquestionably" 
authority  p>ower  would  be  cheaper  than 
power  from  Niagara  Mohawk's  private  Nine 
Mile  Point  facility  He  said  that  power  sold 
to  Niagara  Mohawk  and  other  private  utili- 
tlee  from  the  state-ftnanoed  plant  would  be 


sold  "aa  proscribed  In  the  Authority  Act." 
Information  on  power  sold  to  utUltlea  wotUd 
be  available  to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, he  observed. 

Output  from  the  Power  Authority-Niagara 
Mohawk  plant  will  run  about  6,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  a  year,  according 
to  FltzPatrlck  Energy  needed  to  flrm  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  plante  will  depena 
on  the  flow  from  the  Great  Lakes  watershed 
he  told  Ottlnger. 

According  to  PltzPatrlck.  Niagara  Mohawk 
had  to  sign  the  liecnse  application  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  a  "technical 
requirement  "  He  insisted  however,  that  to 
call  the  plant  a  "PASNT-Nlagara  Mohawk" 
facility  was  a  "distortion  of  fact,"  Blnce  the 
authority  owned  the  land  and  would  own 
the  plant  "exclusively." 

PltzPatrlck  called  the  congreasman's  re- 
queet  for  contract  memoranda  and  other 
details  "not  .  .  .  reasonable."  He  defended 
the  "businesslike"  operation  of  his  agency 
by  noting  It  was  subject  to  audit  by 
the  state  comptroller  and  had  to  furnish 
financial  and  other  data  to  the  Federal  Power 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Falling  detailed  requests  for  information 
like  OtUnger's.  he  claimed,  would  drastically 
impair  the  authortty's  "ability  to  operate 
effectively  and  efllclently." 

Savings    Claimed    by    Power    tJNrr    Chiep 

SERtotJSLY  Questioned 

1  By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington.— Federal  power  experts  In- 
vestigating the  proposed  New  York  State- 
financed  atomic  plant  on  Lake  Ontario  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  claims  by 
Power  Authority  Chairman  James  A.  Pltz- 
Patrlck that  he  can  save  $15,000,000  by  tak- 
ing over  commitments  made  by  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

The  probers  are  zeroing  in  on  major  ex- 
pense items  the  Power  Authority  may  not  re- 
((ulre  for  the  proposed  $222,000,000  nuclear 
plant  at  Nine  Mile  Point. 

One  possibility  receiving  special  attention 
IS  that  the  Power  Authority  might  have 
saved  considerable  money  by  soliciting  com- 
petitive bids  for  equipment.  The  authority 
has  argued  that  assuming  Niagara  Mohawk's 
coinniliments  to  the  General  Electric  Co. 
saved  both  tln.e  and  money. 

At  the  iirgine  of  Rep,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger, 
D  .  \Vp.=tchester.  the  probers  are  looking  Into 
equipment  ordered  for  Niagara  Mohawk's 
now-abandoned  atomic  plant  at  Easton,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  the  amount  of  land 
the  Power  Authority  Is  purchasing  from 
Niagara  Mohawk  on  Lake  Ontario  3,200  feet 
from  Niagara  Mohawk  s  own  private-company 
plant 

MAJOR  ITEM 

A  major  controversial  Item  has  been  the 
Power  Authority  asreement  to  have  Niagara 
Mohawk  personnel  run  the  state-flnanced 
atomic  plant  Gov  Nelson  A  Rockefeller's 
special  committee  on  power  recommended,  at 
the  end  of  1967.  that  the  Power  Authority  be 
authorized  to  "construct  and  operate"  nec- 
essary facilities,  including  nuclear  facilities. 

In  an  Interview  today.  Ottlnger  said  It  was 
imperative"  that  the  Power  Authority 
launch  "an  aggressive  program  to  make  the 
bene.'Us  of  low-cost  power  available  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  state." 

The  Power  Authority-Niagara  Mohawk 
plant  near  Oswego  "will  not  accomplish  this 
goal."  he  declared. 

Ottlnger.  replying  to  crlUclsms  by  Fltz- 
Patrlck. agreed  that  a  separate  transmission 
system  to  serve  the  new  plant  would  be  waste- 
ful and  pointed  out  he  had  "never  suggested 
otherwise." 

In  fact,  he  noted,  he  urged  the  state  legis- 
lature to  give  the  Power  Authority  the  right 
to  require  other  utilities  to  make  excess 
transmission    capacity    available    as   needed 


to  make  "optimum  use"  of  state  produced 
power. 

"I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  coordination  and 
strengthened  Interconnection  of  power  sys- 
tem," he  observed.  Ottlnger,  has  sjSonsored  a 
bill  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  assure  maximum  coordination 
and  Interconnection  of  those  systems. 

plattsburgh 

He  cited  the  low-cost  power  for  the  city 
of  Plattsburgh.  which  buys  energy  from  the 
state-owned  St.  Lawrence  hydro-electric 
plant,  and  said  If  the  Power  Authority  were 
to  "exercise  its  legislative  mandate  to  make 
a  strong  backbone  of  public  power  avail- 
able throughout  all  of  New  York,  other  con- 
sumers could  benefit  as  the  residents  of 
Plattsburgh  have." 

Ottlnger  said  he  and  PltzPatrlck  should 
have  equal  concern  for  "halting  the  out- 
rageous Increase  in  power  costs  that  burden 
New  York  consumers."  He  cited  the  latest 
F.P.C.  power  bill  report  showing  increases  in 
the  state  as  being  largely  responsible  for  a 
rise  In  the  national  average. 

The  congressman  took  a  dig  at  PltzPatrlck 's 
unhapplness  over  references  to  the  new  Nine 
Mile  Point  facility  as  a  Power  Authority- 
Niagara  Mohawk  plant. 

Both  applied  for  licenses  to  the  A.E.C..  he 
noted,  and  the  application  "repeatedly"  de- 
scribed the  plant  as  a  Joint  venture.  It  was 
also  signed  by  both. 

■If  I  were  FltzPatrlck."  Ottlnger  declared. 
"I  should  be  much  more  sensitive  about  hav- 
ing this  referred  to  as  the  James  A.  Pltz- 
Patrlck plant,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  in 
the  future  It  he  feels  so  strongly  about  it." 

[Prom  the  Oswego  (N.Y.)  Palladium  Times, 
Mar.  10.  1969] 
Proposed  Lake  Ontario  F*lant — Ottinger  De- 
mands State  Legislature  Investigate  Nu- 
clear Power  Project 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington. — The  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature was  asked  today  to  conduct  "an  im- 
mediate Investigation  of  the  proposed  James 
A.  PltzPatrlck  nuclear  power  plant  on  Lake 
Ontario." 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottinger  charged  that  New 
York  State  Power  Authority  Chairman  Fltz- 
Patrlck, after  whom  the  proposed  plant  was 
named,  had  greatly  inflated  claimed  savings 
of  $15  million  by  taking  over  obligations  of 
the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

The  Westchester  Democrat  said  the  figure 
was  refused  by  8.  M.  Stoller,  Inc..  a  New  York 
City  consulting  firm  that  prepared  a  report 
backing  the  Power  Authority  plans. 

According  to  Ottinger,  the  report  showed 
the  Power  Authority  was  assuming  more  than 
$4'/2  million  in  "built-in  costs  that  could  be 
eliminated  by  letting  the  project  out  for  com- 
petitive bidding"  and  $6.3  mllUon  In  "extras" 
and  "additional  components"  Niagara 
Mohawk  had  specifically  ordered  for  Its  now- 
abandoned  nuclear  plant  at  Easton  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  Power  Authority  agreed  to  take  over 
Niagara  Mohawk's  obligations  to  buy  equip- 
ment from  the  General  Electric  Co..  claim- 
ing this  would  save  time  and  money.  The  $15 
million  saving  figure  was  used  by  PltzPatrlck 
at  a  speech  to  the  Oswego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Jan.  28,  and  applied  to  "construction 
costs  alone." 

Ottlnger  quoted  the  Stoller  report  as  say- 
ing there  were  potential  savings  on  the  nu- 
clear steam  supply  system  over  a  new  bid  of 
from  $500,000  to  $3  million. 

The  Congressman  called  the  Stoller  sav- 
ings estimate  "loaded,"  claiming  it  did  not 
compare  costs  with  those  that  might  result 
from  open  competitive  bidding,  but  "only 
with  costs  from  'a  new  bid  from  General 
Electric." " 

Arguing  the  present  price  Includes  "imnec- 


essary  and  extra  hidden  costs."  Ottlnger  listed 
these  Items  In  a  letter  to  PltzPatrlck: 

$200,000  to  store  equipment  made  for  the 
Easton  plant  and  not  now  usable  at  Nine 
Mile  Point. 

Between  $664,000  and  $918,000  in  "extra 
and  unnecessary  Interest  charges." 

$3.9  million  to  "change  the  flrm  price  to  a 
commercial  operation  date  of  October,  1973. 
and  to  change  the  location  of  the  plant  from 
Easton  to  Nine  Mile  Point." 

$3.5  million  in  "extras  ordered  bv  Niagara 
Mohawk"  for  the  Easton  plant 

$2.8  million  for  "additional  components  of 
the  Niagara  Mohawk  contract  for  the  Easton 
plant." 

$500,000  for  "environmental  studies" 

Ottlnger  pointed  out  that  the  studiee  had 
already  been  conducted  by  Niagara  Mohawk 
for  its  own  Nine  Mile  Point  plant,  3,200  feet 
from  the  proposed  FltzPatrlck  facllltv,  and 
are  part  of  the  public  record  in  .Atomic 
Energy  Commission  files.  He  said  the  Power 
Authority  had  "free  access  to  them  at  no 
cost  whatsoever." 

The  Power  Authority's  own  figiu-es  show 
that  it  would  cost  only  $60,000  to  train  per- 
sonnel to  run  the  plant,  and  Ottlnger  said 
this  proved  the  saving  by  using  Niagara 
Mohawk-trained  operators  would  be  "neell- 
gible."  ^ 

He  said  the  figtire  was  "less  than  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  plant"  and  would  represent  "a  worth- 
while permanent  investment  for  PASNY  If 
the  Authority  Intended  to  carry  forward  an 
effective  public  power  program  In  the  nuclear 
field." 

Ottinger  also  questioned  the  Authority 
purchase  of  702  acres  of  land  from  Niagara 
Mohawk  for  $805,000  as  the  plant  site.  He 
said  this  might  be  "between  seven  and  10 
times  the  Investment  actually  needed" 

Consolidated  Edison  needed  only  235  acres 
for  three  atomic  plants  with  a  total  capacity 
of  2.115  megawatts,  he  observed— about  one- 
third  the  FltzPatrlck  plant  land  to  produce 
two  and  a  half  times  the  capacity  of  the 
FltzPatrlck  plant. 

Ottinger  cited  the  Stoller  report's  refer- 
ences to  "reservations"  held  by  the  A  EC. 
about  "plant  design  features,  design  methods 
and  quality  assurance"  on  the  abandoned 
Easton  facility  that  might  well  require  "ad- 
ditional engineering  evaluations  and-or 
equipment  capability  or  additional  safe- 
guards." 

The  Stoller  report  says  the  Power  Author- 
ity would  have  to  pay  for  any  changes  to 
correct  engineering  deficiencies  in  the  two- 
year-old  facility  it  Is  "taking  off  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's hands."  Ottlnger  notes. 

Ottlnger  said  the  Stoller  report  was 
"heavily  biased"  in  favor  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority plan,  but  he  said  it  still  revealed 
FltzPatrlck  had  "misrepresented  the  pro- 
posal's advantages  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
win  public  approval," 

He  said  FltzPatrlck  had  inflated  the  re- 
port's potential  savings  figure  by  between 
500  and  3.000  per  cent. 

The  congressman  is  expected  to  carry  his 
demand  for  a  state  legislative  investigation 
to  Albany  Tuesday  Ln  a  meeting  with  Demo- 
cratic Minority  leaders  Stanley  Stelngut  of 
the  Assembly  and  Joseph  Zaretzki  of  the 
Senate. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar    10.  1969] 
Dispute  on  State  Atomic  Plant  TwREATrNS 
To  Renew  Power  Fight 
I  By  Richard  L  Madden) 
Washington,    March    9 — A    dispute    over 
tiie  use  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corpora- 
tion personnel  to  operate  a  proposed  nuclear 
power  plant  of  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority   is   threatening   to  reopen   a   two- 
year-old  political   battle  over  public   versus 
private  power  in  the  state. 
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Cp  to  now,  the  controreny  hut  Involved 
RepreaenuiUve  Richard  L  Ottlnger.  a  Weet- 
cbeater  Democrat,  who  charges  that  the  pro- 
posed project  la  "a  wholly  unwarranted  sub- 
sidy of  a  private  utility"  by  a  public  agency, 
and  Jamee  A  PluPatrlck,  chairnuui  of  the 
power  authority,  who  argruea  that  the  pro- 
poeed  arrangement  will  gave  the  authority 
time  and  money 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  FltzPatrlck  made  public 
today,  Mr  Ottlnger  accused  the  authority 
chairman  of  'misrepresentations"  and  said 
he  would  ask  leaders  of  the  Legislature  to 
begin  "an  Immediate  Investigation  "  Mr  Ot- 
tlnger plans  to  meet  with  Democratic  leg- 
islative leaders  In  .-Mbany  on  Tuesday  to 
press  his  request 

TWO  years  ago  Democratic  legislators,  aided 
by  the  late  Senator  Bf^bert  F  Kennedy, 
quashed  a  proposal  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
that  would  have  limited  the  power  authority 
to  hydroelectric  projecu  and  reserved  the 
nuclear  power  field  for  the  private  utilities 
After  a  special  committee  restudled  the 
matter,  the  Governor  mixiiaed  hu  proposal 
and  the  Legislature  last  May  enacted  the 
revised  me*sure  giving  the  state  a  role  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  power 

.At  issue  now  is  a  Jclnt  request  to  the 
Atiamlc  ExMTgy  Commission  from  the  power 
authority -And  Niagara  Mohawk,  under  which 
the  authority  would  build  and  own  an  800- 
megawatt  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  near  Oswego.  3  200  feet 
from  a  similar  Niagara  Mohawk  nuclear 
plant  being  completed  at  Nine  Mile  Point 
According  to  the  Joint  application,  the 
power  authority's  facility  will  be  operated  by 
Niagara  Mohawk  with  the  private  utility's 
personnel  under  the  contract  with  the  power 
authority 

According  to  Mr  Ottlnger,  the  authority 
bought  the  702-acre  site  from  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk for  1305.000  and  acquired  previous 
commitments  that  Niagara  Mohawk  bad 
made  to  buy  nuclear  equipment  from  the 
General  Electric  Company 

Mr  Ottlnger  has  charged  that  Niagara 
Mohawk  personnel  would  be  serving  two 
masters  "  and  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, circumvents  the  Legislatures  efforts 
to  develop  low-cost  public  power  as  a  'Yard- 
stick" against  rising  electric  power  costs  to 
consumers 

[Prom   the   New   York    (NY  i    Post,    Mar   II, 

1969' 

Stats  A-Powwi  Sbixoct  Ch.^sgeo 

By  Paul  Hoffman  I 

Ajlbant — Rep.  Ottlnger  charged  today  that 
the  State  Power  Authority  had  "sold  out"  the 
nuclear  power  program  pushed  by  the  late 
Sen   Robert  Kennedy 

The  Westchester  Democrat,  appearing  at 
a  Capitol  press  conference  with  his  party's 
legislative  leaders,  called  for  an  Investigation 
of  the  Power  Authority's  dealings  with  Ni- 
agara Mohawk,  the  giant  upstate  utility 

Otunger  said  tiie  Power  Authority's  con- 
tract with  Niagara  Mohawk  involved  the 
agency  in  a  "confljct  of  interest"  which  made 
it  incapable  of  providing  a  "yardstick'  on 
nuclear  p>ower  prices. 

He  has  already  asked  the  Attimlc  Energy 
Commission  to  deny  the  authority's  applica- 
tion to  build  a  nuclear  plant  near  Oswego,  on 
the  Lake  Ontario  shore 

REOPENS    GET    FUND 

In  raising  the  issue,  Ottlnger  reopened  a 
contro'.  ersy  which  seemed  settled  a  year  ago 
when  Gov  Rockefeller  and  Kennedy  worked 
out  a  compromise  for  the  state's  $8  billion 
nuclear  power  program 

For  more  than  a  year.  Democratic  lawmak- 
ers at  Kennedy's  behest  blocked  Rockefeller's 
bill  to  develop  atomic  generating  capacity 
unless  the  State  Power  Authority  was  Includ- 
ed along  with  the  private  utilities  Rockefel- 
ler eventually  gave  in. 
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The  Oswego  plant  la  one  of  the  first  to  b« 
built  under  the  program 

Ottlnger  said  the  authority  had  bought  the 
land  for  the  plant  from  Niagara-Mohawk  for 
•806.000,  along  with  a  commitment  to  pur- 
chaa«  some  40  million  of  equipment  for  it 
from  General  Electric 

The  plant — designed  to  provide  a  "yard- 
stick" for  Niagara-Mohawk's  nuclear  power 
prices — actually  will  be  run  by  Niagara-Mo- 
hawk under  i-ontract  with  the  Power  Author- 
ity with  shocking  irresponsibility  "  on  the 
contracts 

He  said  the  land  price  of  $806,000  was  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  times  the  Investment 
actually  needed,"  citing  an  engineering  study 
prepared  for  the  Power  Authority,  he  said 
that  savings  of  »4  5  million  on  equipment 
purchases  could  be  realized  through  compet- 
itive bidding 

The  Congressman  also  challenged  the  au- 
thority's savings  on  CLinstructlon  costs  He 
quoted  authority  chairman  James  A  Pltz- 
Patrlrk  as  sa\'1ng  the  arr.mgement  with  Ni- 
agara-Mohawk meant  a  »15  million  savings. 
Then  he  noted  that  the  engineering  study- 
prepared  by  S  M  3' roller.  Inc  — said  the 
saving  would  be  »500  000  to  *3  million,  If  new 
bids  were  let 

Otunger  called  the  entire  project  "a  white 
elephant"  which  the  authority  had  obliging- 
ly taken  off  Niagara-Mohawk's  hands. 

He  noted  that  New  York's  electric  bills — 
already  the  highest  in  the  continental  U  S.— 
are  going  up  while  those  in  35  other  sutes 
are  going  down 

"It  Is  imperative  that  the  Power  Authority 
undertake  an  aggressive  program  to  make  the 
benefits  of  low  cost  power  available  to  con- 
sumers throughout  the  state."  he  .said  "The 
present  Power  Authority — Niagara-Mohawk 
facility  will  not  accomplish  this  goal" 

Otunger  has  frequently  feuded  with  Gov 
Rockefeller  on  issues  of  conservation  and 
power  He  helped  block  the  state-approved 
nuclear  power  plant  on  Storm  King  moun- 
tain in  the  Hudson  Valley  He  also  pushed 
through  federal  legislation  for  the  Hudson 
River  compact  over  Rockefeller's  objections 

Prom    'he    Watertown    iNY  )    Dally   Times, 
Mar    11,  1969] 
SrtiDY  or  Power  Arrangement  Slated  by  New 
Committee 
I  By  Prank  P  AugusUne) 
Albany  —Minority  leadership  of  the  State 
Legislature  today  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  at   the  arrangement  between   the  State 
Power  Authortly  and  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp  relative  to  construcUon  of  an  800  mega- 
"A'att   nuclear  power  plant  by   the  authority 
at  Nine  Mile  Point 

The  committee  will  launch  its  study  im- 
mediately and  expects  to  have  the  repiort 
ready    In    four    to    six    weeks 

The  decision  by  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Joseph  Zaretzkl  and  Assembly  Minority  Lead- 
er Stanley  Stelngut  to  launch  the  .-tucly  was 
made  during  remarks  at  a  press  conference 
In  the  capitol  presided  over  by  Congressman 
Richard  Ottlnger 

Mr  Ottlnger  came  to  Albany  this  morning 
to  appear  for  an  investigation  '.nto  the  whole 
power  situaUon  as  It  affects  the  Power  Au- 
thority and  Its  contract  with  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp. 

Serving  on  this  special  committee  are 
Charles  F  Stockmelster,  assemblyman  :rom 
Monroe  County,  Assemblyman  Arthur  J. 
Kremer,  New  York.  Senators  Paul  Bookson, 
New  York,  and  James  Powers,  Monroe  County 
Senator  Zaretzkl  In  brief  comments  ac- 
cused the  Power  Authority  of  bringing  in 
a  ringer.  "  Niagara  Mohawk,  to  run  a  public 
agency  He  attacked  the  move  as  defeating 
the  Yardstick  principle  for  which  purpose  the 
Power  Authority  was  originally  created.  He 
relerred  to  the  arrangemi-nt  as  a  "gimmick  '" 
We   no   longer   have   a   public   power  au- 


thority, "  he  said  "What  we  now  have  is  a 
semi-public  power  authority"  He  expressed 
confidence  that  the  Joint  minority  commit  tee 
would  come  up  with  some  solid  answers 

Mr  Stelngut,  in  designating  his  committee 
choices,  said  that  it  was  very  Important  for 
the  legislature  to  act  In  determining  if  there 
had  been  circumvenuon  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Power  Authority  role 

ANSWERS  ASKED 

During  the  question  and  answer  per'.ocl. 
Congressman  OtUnger  In  effect  accused  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  being  entirely  in  luvor 
of  the  Power  Aulhorlty"s  action  ai'id  he  said 
he  was  hopeful  that  perhaps  the  governor 
would  be  more  explicit  in  providing  detailed 
answers  to  quesUons  the  congressman  had 
asked  Power  Authority  Chairman  James  L 
Flty  Patrick. 

Mr  PltzPatrlck  received  some  svmpatin 
from  Senator  Zaretzkl  who  said,  "Jim  would 
like  to  do  a  Job  but  hes  not  being  allowed 
to  do  It   " 

The  reference  by  Mr  Zaretzkl  was  in  an- 
swer Ut  a  question  about  how  much  control 
Governor  Rockefeller  exercised  over  the 
Power  Authority 

Mr  Kremer  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
minority  committee  could  make  a  substan- 
tial fontrlbutlon  with  an  objective  study 
He  felt  that  the  majority,  meaning  the  Re- 
publicans, would  not  want  an  objective  study 
at  this  time  He  said  that  recommendations 
should  be  forthcoming  as  the  result  of  the 
study  for  legislaUve  action  next  vear  One 
purpose  of  the  study,  he  said,  was  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  what  the  lnr.ent  of 
the  Power  Authority  is. 

Mr  Steineut  declared  that  h«  expected  no 
difficulty  in  getting  cooperation  from  per- 
sons that  the  committee  would  call  He  felt 
that  subpoena  powers  were  not  essential  at 
•his  time,  but  If  they  became  so.  thev  could 
be  obtained 

I  Prom    the   Watertown    iN.Y  )    Dally   Tlmee 

Mar   11.   19691 

Power  Althoritt  AccuskD  of  "Trying  To 

AisisT  Utility 
Albany— Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  rodav 
accused  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
of  trying  to  "take  a  nuclear  white  elephant  " 
off  the  hands  of  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp  .  with  New  York  electricity  consumer*; 
picking  up  the  tab 

Ottlnger,  at  a  meeting  vrtth  Democratic 
state  legislative  leaders  here,  challenged  the 
announced  agreement  under  which  the 
Power  Authority  would  assume  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk's two-year-old  commitment*  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.  for  $40,000,000  In  plajit 
comp<pnents 

Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  vi-oiild  staff  the 
state-financed  atomic  power  plant  at  Nine 
Mile  Point,  near  Oswego,  under  contract  with 
the  Power  Authority. 

Ottlnger  called  the  arrangement  "highly 
unusual  "" 

He  said  It  would  allow  Niagara  Mohawk 
to  benefit  from  a  "'capu\e""  nuclear  plant 
and  strengthen  a  private  utllitv  monopoly 
over  the  growing  nuclear  power  field. 

Niagara  Mohawk  announced  In  August  It 
was  dropping  plans  to  build  an  atomic  plant 
at  Easton  on  the  Hudson  River  The  Power 
.Authority  simultaneously  announced  Its  first 
atomic  plant  next  to  Niagara  Mohawk'.s  on 
Lake  Ontario 

Ottlnger  maintains  the  state  assumption 
of  Niagara  Mohawk  commitments  to  G  E 
contains  more  than  $4,500,000  In  "extra  hid- 
den rL«t«  which  could  be  eliminated  by  let- 
ting the  project  out  for  competitive  bidding"" 
.md  $6,300,000  In  extras  and  additional  com- 
ponents the  Syracuse  company  had  ordered 
just  for  the  Easton  plant 

The  congressman  urged  an  Independent 
engineering  study  to  determine  how  many  of 


the  extras  were  actually  needed  at  Nine  MUe 
Point  and  what  savings  could  result  from 
putting  out  a  '•single  package"  for  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Final  cc«tJ5  win  not  be  known  until  federal 
power  experts  complete  an  analysis  of  the 
Power  Authority  oommltmenta,  Ottlnger 
noted.  cAlling  the  $4,500,000  figure  "very  con- 
servative,'" 

The  upstater.  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
munications and  Power  sub-oommlttee,  said 
he  talked  with  Aasembly  Minority  Leader 
Stanley  Stelngnt  and  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Joseph  Zaretzkl  about  steps  to  "halt  the 
power  give-away"  and  extend  low-cost  public 
power  benefits  to   "all  New  York  consumers." 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1969) 

State  Democrats  To  lNVESTiaA"ix  Power 

Proposal 

(By  William  E.  Parrell) 

Albany.  March  11— The  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  the  legislature  formed  a  committee 
today  to  Investigate  a  proposed  nuclear  plant 
to  be  owned  by  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority  and  operated  by  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Company. 

Assembly  Minority  Leader  Stanley  Steln- 
gut and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph  Za- 
retzkl agreed  to  form  the  committee,  which 
has  no  official  status  In  the  Legislature,  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottlnger, 
a  Westchester  Democrat. 

At  a  news  conference  In  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
Ottlnger  charged  that  the  agreement  between 
the  Power  Authority  and  Niagara  Mohawk 
contained  ""more  than  $4.5-mllllon  in  un- 
necessary hidden  costs."  "The  agreement  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  $222-mllllon  nuclear 
power  plant  at  Oswego.  NY. 

Mr.  Ottlnger"s  statement  was  dismissed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  at  a  news  conference  he 
held  as    "completely  inaccurate." 

WUll.am  S.  Chapin.  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Power  Authority,  said  In 
an  Interview  that  Mr.  Ottlnger's  charge  was 
"ridiculous."" 

He  declined  further  comment,  saying  the 
authority  would  release  a  detailed  statement 
on  the  Representatlve"s  charges  when  the 
Power  Authority  chairman,  James  A.  Pltz- 
patrlck,  returned  from  a  vacation,  possibly 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Ottlnger.  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
House  Communications  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee, said  he  came  here  to  discuss  legis- 
lative steps  to  "halt  the  power  giveaway  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  low-cost  public  power 
to  all  New  York  consumers."  He  described  the 
proposed  venture  between  a  public  authority 
and  a  private  utility  as  ""highly  unusual," 

Mr.  Ottlnger  distributed  copies  of  a  letter 
to  him  from  Glenn  S.  Seaborg.  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  that  said 
that  ""there  ;u-e  no  other  nuclear  plants  oper- 
ating or  being  constructed  which  fall  in  this 
I  ntegory."" 

The  Joint  agreement  was  upheld  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  today  at  his  news  conference. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said  that  the  Power  Authority 
was  "trying  to  get  as  cheap  power  as  they 
can"'  and  that  the  authority  had  ""contracted 
The  rendering  of  the  services  by  an  outfit  that 
h?s  an  already  successful  operation  in  this 
field."" 

In  announcing  the  four-man  Democratic 
committee,  Mr.  Zaretzkl  said  that  the  agree- 
ment was  a  "'gimmick"  that  would  create  a 
■  semlpubllc"  authority.  '"We  must  maintain 
the  New  York  Power  Authority  as  a  purely 
public  agency,""  he  said. 

"'HIDDEN    COSTS"    ITEMIZED 

Mr.  stelngut  said  the  committee  wotUd 
study  "'whether  there  has  been  a  circum- 
vention of  the  legislative  Intent  when  the 
Power  Authority  was  created." 

Mr,  Ottlnger  said  he  was  piqued  because 
the  authority,  despite  repeated  requests,  had 


not  provided  him  with  the  data  he  had  re- 
quested. 

"I  think  they  have  plenty  to  hide,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  itemized  the  charge  of  "hid- 
den costs"  as  follows: 

$3.9-mnilon  in  relocating  installations  and 
equipment  to  Oswego  from  a  plant  Niagara- 
Mohawk  abandoned  in  Easton.  N.Y. 

$200,000  for  storage  of  equipment  for  the 
Easton  plant, 

$664,000  in  "extra  and  unnecessarv  Interest 
charges." 

Mr.  Pltzpatrlck.  the  authority  chairman, 
recently  defended  the  authorlty"s  venture 
with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  In  an  interview 
here. 

He  said  that  by  agreeing  to  purchase  equip- 
ment contracted  for  by  Niagara  Mohawk, 
there  would  be  an  over-all  saving  of  $15- 
mlUlon  because  the  equipment  would  be 
bought  at  1966  prices. 

He  also  said  savings  would  result  by  using 
skilled  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  who  will 
also  operate  a  private  nuclear  plant  very 
close  to  the  authorlty"s  proposed  plant. 

Mr.  Pltzpatrlck  said  the  plan  would  ""get 
the  plant  on  the  line  faster,  safer  and 
cheaper.'" 


IProm   the   Buffalo    (NY.)    Courier-Express, 

Mar.  12,  1969 1 

N-PowER  Plant:   Ottingers  Charge  Dented 

BY  Rocky 

(By  DaleC.  English) 

Albany. — A  congressional  charge  that 
State  Power  authority  customers  -face  at  least 
$4.5  million  worth  of  hidden  costs  over  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  power  plant  near  Os- 
wego were  branded  "completely  Inaccurate" 
here  Tuesday  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Rep.  Richard  L. 
Ottlnger.  D-Westchester  County,  and  cen- 
tered on  an  agreement  between  the  SPA  and 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp,  over  construc- 
tion of  the  huge  facility  at  Nine  Mile  Point 
on  Lake  Ontario  near  Oswego. 

Ottlnger,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
munications and  Power  Subcommittee,  called 
the  $4.5  million  figure  "very  conservative." 
and  said  that  the  final  cost  will  not  be  known 
until  Federal  power  experts  have  completed 
an  analysis  of  SPA  commitments. 

NO    COMPETITIVE    BroDINC 

The  Courier-Express  disclosed  last  Septem- 
ber 19  that  no  competitive  bidding  was  in- 
volved In  the  transaction — a  factor  which  Ot- 
tlnger says  is  part  of  the  $4.5  million  extra 
cost  to  SPA  customers. 

Ottlnger  was  In  Albany  to  meet  with 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  State  Legislature 
to  discuss  legislative  steps,  he  said,  "to  halt 
the  power  giveaway  and  extend  the  benefits 
of  low-cost  public  power  to  all  New  York  con- 
sumers." 

In  the  process,  Ottlnger  told  the  legislators 
that  New  York  State  has  the  highest  power 
costs  In  the  nation  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska. 

He  proposed  to  fight  high  costs  by  requiring 
the  authority  "to  undertake  an  aggressive 
public  power  marketing  program  which  .  .  . 
could  cut  consumer  bills  in  half." 

NMP    SCRAPS    PLANS 

Under  the  agreement  between  the  SPA 
and  Niagara  Mohawk,  the  plant  at  Nine  Mile 
Point  would  be  built  by  the  authority  but 
operated  by  Niagara  Mohawk. 

That  situation  began  in  October  1966, 
when  Niagara  Mohawk  announced  plans  to 
build  a  750,000-kllowatt  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion at  Its  Easton  site  on  the  Hudson  River 
14  miles  north  of  Troy. 

However,  last  Aug.  8  Niagara  President 
Earle  Machold  announced  the  company  was 
scrapping  those  plans  because  of  difficulty 
with  the  Easton  site.  However,  much  highly 
technical  equipment  worth  about  $40  million 


had  been  ordered  from  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  one  of  four  firms  In  the  country  which 
makes  such  hardware. 

Negotiations  were  opened  between  the  SPA. 
Niagara  Mohawk  and  GE  to  permit  the  au- 
thority to  take  over  the  project,  variously  es- 
timated to  cost  between  $160  million  and  $222 
million. 

NUCLEAR    WHITE    ELEPHANT 

Tlie  authority  takeover  without  competi- 
tive bidding  would  result  In  an  undisclosed 
saving  because  It  permitted  the  plant  to  get 
built  two  years  sooner  than  it  would  have 
under  the  Niagara  Mohawk  operation,  an 
SPA  spokesman  told  The  Courier-Express  last 
September. 

Ottlnger  charged  Tuesday  that  the  plan 
benefits  Niagara  Mohawk  by  taking  a  "nu- 
clear white  elephant""  off '  the  company's 
hands  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  and 
strengthens  "the  private  monopoly  over  the 
growing  nuclear  power  field.""  The  Niagara 
Mohawk  equipment  intended  for  the  Easton 
plant  would  be  used  at  Nine  MUe  Point. 

Ottlnger  then  said  SPA  data  showed  "be- 
tween $4.5  million  and  $4.7  million  in  ex- 
tra hidden  costs  which  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  letting  the  (Nine  Mile  Point) 
project  out   for  competitive  bidding." 

"HIDDEN  COSTS"  SPELLED  OCT 

These  Include,  he  said: 

— $3,9  million  to  "change  the  firm  price  to 
a  commercial  operation  date  of  October  1973 
and  to  change  the  location  of  the  plant  from 
Easton  to  Nine  Mile  Point." 

— $200,000  for  the  storage  of  equipment  al- 
ready fabricated  for  Easton  but  not  presently 
usable  at  Nine  Mile  Point. 

—Between  $664,000  and  $918,000  In  ""extra 
and  unnecessary  interest  charges.  " 

He  said  the  costs  were  further  padded  by 
$63  million  in  extras  for  additional  com'- 
ponents  Niagara  Mohawk  ordered  specifically 
for  the  now-abandoned  Easton  plant. 

"I  think  lt"s  just  a  completely  inaccurate 
statement,"  Gov.  Rockefeller  said  at  a  press 
conference. 

Power  Authority  personnel.  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller stated,  "are  trying  to  get  as  cheap  pow- 
er as  they  can.  and  to  build  up  a  high-priced 
professional  staff  of  their  own  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  money  because  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  top-flight  technical  personnel  in  this 
highly  complex  field." 

The  governor  pointed  out  that  the  au- 
thority contracted  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant  by  Niagara  Mohawk  from  "an  outfit 
that  has  an  already  successful  operation  in 
this  field." 

[Prom  the  Osslnlng  (N.Y/i   Citizen  Register. 
Mar.  12.  1969) 

On  Upstate  Contract:   Electric  Power 

F^GHT   Renewed 

(By  Emmet  N.  O'Brien  i 

Albant. — Electric  power  yesterdav  sud- 
denly became  a  prime  Issue  in  the  19'70  state 
elections. 

The  old  fight  between  private  and  public 
power  developed  rapidly  in  a  dav  of  press 
conferences  during  which: 

1 — Gov.  Rockefeller  upheld  a  State  Power 
Authority  contract  with  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.,  largest  upstate  power  utllitv  for 
a  nuclear  power  plant  operation  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

2 — Democratic  minority  leaders  named  a 
unique  "minority  Joint  legislative  commit- 
tee" to  probe  the  relationship  between  the 
two. 

3— Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  D-Westches- 
ter,  who  has  been  delving  Into  the  power  deal 
for  several  months,  charged  that  Rockefeller 
was  the  "prime  mover"  In  the  contracts. 

ISSUE    REVIVED 

Not  since  Gov.  W.  Avprell  Harrlman  and  the 
early   SPA   contracts    has   the   public   power 
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laau«  b«en  r&ls«d  la  New  Y  tIc  U  w&s  a  tra- 
dtUonAl  Democratic  argument  under  Oov 
Alfrwd  B  Smith  and  waa  taken  over  by  Re- 
publican Gov  Thomas  E  Dewey  ui  get  the 
Niagara  PaUs  and  Massena  SPA  power  fa- 
cUIUes  buUt 

Ottlnger  has  revived  It.  with  bellicose  sup- 
port from  3en  Joseph  Zaretzltl  and  Assem- 
blyman Stanley  Stelngut,  minority  leaders 
Rockefeller  joined  the  issue  at  his  press  con- 
ference 

Behind  it  all  la  the  decision  of  Niagara 
Mohawk  to  abandon  its  plana  for  a  nuclear 
plant  at  Easton.  Washington  County  north 
of  Troy  That  was  on  the  upper  Hudson 
River  and  conservationists  strongly  protested 
that  thermal  pollution  would  kill  the  stream 
The  utility  then  had  designed  a  plant  and 
contracted  with  General  Electric  f(jr  nuclear 
equipment. 

When  Easton  became  unfeasible.  Niagara 
Mohawk  sold  the  plans  and  contracts  to  'he 
State  Power  Authority  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  sold  a  site  at  Nine  Mile  Point  on  I-ake 
Ontario,  within  3  000  feet  of  Its  wn  plant 
now  under  construction  and  a  contract  to 
use  Niagara  Mohawk  personnel  to  operate  the 
state  nuclear  power  unit 

The  '.aat  was  the  main  rub  yesterday 
Democrats  charged  It  surrendered  the  aPA  ro 
the  private  utility 

Rockefeller  took  a  different  view 

"They  are  trying  to  get  ^a  cheap  power  as 
they  can,  and  to  build  up  a  high-priced  pro- 
fessional staff  on  their  own  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  money  t)ecause  there  Is  a  short- 
•ige  of  top-flight  technical  personnel  in  this 
highly  complex  field 

•They  have  contracted  for  the  rendering 
of  the  services  of  an  outfit  that  has  an  al- 
ready successful   operation  In  this   field 

"Now  this  is  standard  procedure  in  this 
country  for  a  government  to  contract  for 
services  with  engineers,  architects  and  so 
forth  It  Is  jtist  like  the  .\tomlc  Space  njid 
Development  Authority  operation  In  Cat- 
taraugus County.  Thev  could  have  set  up 
their  own  personnel  It  would  cost  a  goo^l 
deal  more  But  they  contracted  with  a  pri- 
vate corporation  in  the  rteld  to  manage  tuid 
operate  the  property  " 

OTTINGiai    IN.\CCt,'RATE 

Asked  abotit  an  Ottlnger  charge  that  there 
was  84  5  million  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  deal.  Rockefeller  replied: 
•Well.  I  think  Ifs  just  a  completely  in- 
accurate statement  ■' 

ottlnger.  In  town  »o  discuss  the  power 
Issue  with  Democratic  legislative  leaders. 
Zaretzkl  and  Stelngut.  took  a  sharply  dif- 
ferent view  than  Rockefeller,  whose  con- 
gressman he  Is. 

'•Gov  Rockefeller  was  the  prime  mover  in 
trying  to  hand  this  nuclear  power  over  to  the 
utility."  he  said  at  a  Joint  press  conference 
with  the  leaders 

•I   am   sure   that   he   has   plenty   to   hide   ' 

Zaretzkl  charged  that  the  state  was  losing 
a  most  valuable  yardstick  in  ijauglng  the 
proper  price  of  electricity  by  allowing  the 
private  utility  to  operate   the  state  plant 

■We  will  never  know  why  electricity  is 
three  times  cheaper  in  Plattsburgh  than  in 
New  York  Clty^'  he  said  They  are  destroy- 
ing the  yardstick  •' 

He  and  Stelngut  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "minority  Joint  legislative  com- 
mittee to  InvestlKate  :he  SP.\-Nlagara  Mo- 
hawk contracts  The  comnuttee  has  no  legis- 
lative powers  and  no  appn^prlatlona  i  "we  will 
help  them  from  the  leader's  research  stall"  i 
but  will  have  the  force  and  Influence  of  the 
Democratic   party  asking  questions 

The  committee  nanied  consists  of  Sens. 
James  E.  Powers.  Monroe  .ind  Paul  P  E 
Bookson.  New  York  and  Assemblymen 
Charles  P  Stockmelster.  Monroe  and  Arthur 
J    Kremer    Nassau 


I  Prom    the  Watertown    (NT.)    Dally   Times, 
Mar    12,  1068| 

RocKim.Ln  DnnrB  Arrco^tNo  Powca 

AuTHnamr-UTrLrrT  Pact 

By  Prank  P   Augustine) 

Albant  — <iov  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  de- 
nied Tviesday  that  he  had  approved  the  con- 
tract between  the  State  Power  Authority  and 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp  .  for  operation 
of  the  authority?  proposed  800-megawatt 
nuclear  ;x)wer  facility  at  Nine  Mile  Point 

The  governor's  reply  came  at  a  news  con- 
ference In  answer  to  a  question  arising  over 
the  recent  Inquiries  by  Congressman  Rich- 
ard L  Ottlnger  -  f  Westchester  over  the  ar- 
rangements between  the  Power  Authority 
and  the  private  utility  In  the  function  of  the 
state's  plant  to  be  completed  by   1873 

This  Is  not  an  area  that  cumes  within 
mv  responsibility — the  Power  Authority  has 
authority  In  their  o»n  name  to  conduct  their 
own  negotiations  '• 

Mr  Rockefeller  was  willing  to  comment  on 
what  the  Power  Authority  has  <1one. 

"I  slmplv  say  this  That  they  are  trying 
to  get  as  cheap  power  as  they  can  and  to 
build  up  a  hUh-prlce  professional  staff  of 
'heir  own  wo.ild  '.ake  a  kjreat  deal  of  money 
because  there  Is  a  shortage  of  top-flight  tech- 
nical personnel  In  this  highly  complei  Held" 

Mr  Rockefeller.  In  effect,  gave  the  same 
reasons  for  the  decision  by  the  authority  as 
that  given  hy  the  Power  Authority  chairman, 
James  FltzPatrlck 

"They  have  contracted."  the  governor  con- 
tinued for  the  rendering  of  the  service  by 
an  outfit  that  has  an  already  successful  oper- 
ation in  this  field  " 

"STANDARD    P«OCB3t-RE' 

He  said  It  "was  standard  procedure"  In  this 
rountry  for  a  government  to  contract  for 
services  with  engineers,  architects  and  others. 

"It's  Just  like  the  power — It's  Just  like  the 
Atomic  .Space  and  Development  .Authority 
•  •peratlon  In  Cattaraugus  They  could  have 
set  up  their  own  personnel  It  would  have 
cost  a  great  deal  more  But  they  contracted 
with  a  private  corporation  In  the  field  to 
man.age  md    operate  the  property  " 

Mr  Rockefeller  termed  completely  In- 
accurate" a  statement  bv  Congressman 
Ottlnger  that  there  were  more  than 
$4,500,000  In  unnecessary  hidden  costs  In 
the  authority's  agreement  with  Ntaeara 
Mohawk 

Moments  after  the  governor  had  finished 
his  press  conference  which  covered  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Co.iRressman  Ottlnger  tocether 
with  Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph  Zaretzkl 
and  Assembly  Minority  Leader  Stanley 
Stelngut  held  a  press  conference  Theirs 
dealt  solely  with  the  Power  .Authority  Issue. 

Informed  by  reporters  of  the  irovernor's 
comments  on  the  hidden  cost  charge,  Mr. 
Ottlnger  retorted : 

"I  hope  that  the  governor  can  be  a  little 
more  precise  than  Mr    PttzPatrlck  '• 

The  Power  Authority  chairman,  the  con- 
gressman continued,  had  not  given  him 
specific  questions  sought  about  a  month  ago. 

INVESTIGATION 

Out  of  the  confereiii-e  came  'he  announce- 
ment of  a  legislative  minority  committee  to 
conduct  an  investigation. 

"I  am  sure."  Assemblyman  .stelngut  de- 
clared, "that  we  will  be  able  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts  " 

The  committee  will  have  no  funds  to  work 
with  since  It  does  not  have  legislative  author- 
ization However,  both  Senator  Zaretzkl  and 
Mr  Stelngut  said  the  appointees  on  the  com- 
mittee would  have  access  to  the  staffs  utilized 
oy    the   mini  rltv    leadership     if   both   hcuses 

Questioned  that  Its  minority  status  would 
make  the  committee  a  purely  political  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Stelngut  said  he  believed  the  Job 
could  still  be  done.  Trying  to  get  a  bipartisan 


commutes  would  take  time,  the  assembly- 
man said 

"We  can't  afTord  the  luxury  of  time  If  we 
are  to  be  successful."  he  said 

Mr.  Ottlnger  declared  that  there  will  be 
an  investigation  Into  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  power  entitles  by  the  congress, 
but  that  an  investigation  on  the  state  level 
was  essential. 

"There  are  state  aspects  in  this."  he  said, 
"that  require  this  Investigation  That's  why 
this  (state*    committee  has  been  named" 

AEC  Chief  Knows  or  No  Precedent  in 
P<rwi:R  Arrangement 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington — The  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  says  he  knows 
"f  no  precedent  for  the  publlcly-flnanced, 
privately-operated  nuclear  power  plant  pro- 
po.-^ed  for  Nine  Mile  Point 

Glenn  S.  Seaborg  virtually  called  the  plan 
for  the  New  York  State  Power  .'Vtithortty  to 
finance  and  build  and  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Po'A-er  Corp  to  operat-e  under  contract  an 
H.Ta-megawatt  atomic  plant  a  one-of-a-ktnd 
[irop<;slt!on 

The  AEC  chiefs  comment  appeared  to 
contradict  .strongly  Rtatement.<  bv  Power  .Au- 
thority Cl'.alrman  James  A  Fltzpatrlck  that 
there  were  plenty  of  precedents  for  the  Power 
.Authority-Niagara  Mohawk  operation 

Bf'th  entitles  slened  the  application  for 
.\  E  C  licenses  for  the  $222  000.000  power 
project  on  Lake  Ontario 

In  a  letter  to  Rep  Richard  L  Ottlnger.  D.. 
Westchester.  Seaborg  said  the  new  Nine  Mile 
Point  project  was  ••the  only  project  under 
review  b-  the  commission  submitted  by  a 
state  public  power  agency  and  an  Investor- 
owned  utility  as  lolnt  applicants  " 

"There  are  no  other  nuclear  plants  operat- 
ing or  being  constructed  which  fill  In  this 
category, ••  he  added 

Fitzpatrl-k  had  cited  projects  In  New 
Mexico  and  California  to  support  this  argu- 
ment that  the  New  York  arrangement  v^•as 
not  .-Hll   that  new 

Seaborg  called  attention  to  two  separ.ite 
■ippltcatlons  fil.'d  '.vlth  the  AEC  in  Septen;- 
ber  19P7  requesting  a  review  of  the  propo-^ed 
Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  and  Desaltlne  Plant  ro 
be  located  ■■ffshore  of  Bolsa  Chlca  Beach  in 
Orange  County,  Calif. 

The  utilities  Involved  were  Southern  CaU- 
fornla  Ekllson  Co  .  San  Diego  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co  and  Los  .Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power 

-Seaborg  said,  however,  that  "Both  applica- 
tions have  since  been  withdrawn  bv  the 
utllltle'!  ' 

Pttzpatrlck  has  also  cited  an  exchange  of 
information  .'irrangement  between  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  a  group  of  pri- 
vate utility  firms  and  an  agreement  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  to  purchase  the 
entire  output  of  a  private  company  plant  m 
the  Northwest 
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FEDERAL  "STRIKE  FORCES" 

AGAINST  ORGANIZED  CRIME  GET 
MORE  HELP  FROM  FBI 

'Mr  FASCELL  asked  and  was  grivcn 
pemiission  to  extend  Ws  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  that  the  FBI  has  now  committed 
itself  to  fuller  p>articipation  In  the 
"strike  force"  method  of  attacking  orga- 
nized cnme  Is  indeed  significant  and 
encouraging 

It  Is  encouraging  because,  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  investigative  units  in 
the  world,  the  FBI  brings  to  the  "strike 


forces"  a  wealth  of  sophisticated  inves- 
tigative tools  and  expertise  sorely  needed 
in  the  battle  against  the  underworld. 

It  is  significant  not  only  because  it  en- 
hances the  coordination  and  effective- 
ness of  Federal  activities  against  orga- 
nized crime,  but  also  because  it  sets  an 
example  for  State  and  local  entities  cur- 
rently seeking  ways  to  more  effectively 
cope  with  that  menace. 

The  Legal  &nd.  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has.  for  the  past  2  years,  conducted  a 
study  of  the  Federal  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime.  Among  the  conclusions 
reached  pursuant  to  the  study  is  that 
"the  Federal  Government  has  not  borne 
its  obligations  with  the  constancy  and 
force  that  its  role  in  the  overall  battle 
against  organized  crime  demands."  This 
situation  was  found  to  result,  in  large 
part,  from  the  attitude  of  some  Federal 
agencies  to  abstain  from  total  involve- 
ment in  the  overall  Federal  effort.  The 
report  emanating  from  that  study — 
■Federal  Effort  Against  Organized 
Crime.  Report  of  Agency  Operations," 
H  R.  1574.  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion— well  documents  that  situation. 

In  November  1967,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  exchanged  letters  with 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  the 
role  of  the  FBI  in  "strike  force"  oper- 
ations. Questions  had  arisen  about  the 
degree  of  FBI  involvement,  and  indeed, 
about  whether  it  should  be  involved  in 
"strike  force"  operations  at  all.  In  perti- 
nent part,  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  states: 

with  reference  to  your  specific  Inquiry, 
we  have  maintained  dally  contact  with  the 
Department's  "Strike  Force"  assigned  to  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  area  since  November, 
1966,  providing  the  members  of  that  group 
with  Information  coming  to  our  attention 
regarding  individuals  involved  In  organized 
crime.  It  Is.  therefore,  certainly  not  true 
that  we  have  failed  to  cooperate  with  this 
task  force,  even  though  we  do  not  at  the 
present  time  have  any  Agent  personnel  as- 
signed exclusively  to  work  with  It. 

The  FBI  has  clearly  Indicated  to  the  De- 
partment that  we  will  handle  any  Investi- 
gation which  It  desires  us  to  conduct  and 
which  falls  within  our  Investigative  Juris- 
diction. Our  position  Is  that  the  supervision 
of  these  Investigations  should  remain  with- 
in the  FBI  and  that  we  continue  to  direct 
the  activities  and  the  assignment  of  our 
personnel  so  that  the  maximum  utilization 
of  available  Agents  can  be  achieved  at  all 
times. 

Historically,  our  program  embodies  the 
separation  of  the  Investigative  and  pros- 
ecutive aspects  of  the  drive  against  orga- 
nized crime  and.  as  a  general  rule,  we  have 
lound  It  to  be  true  that  greater  efficiency 
results  and  responsibilities  become  more 
clearly  established  when  investigators  in- 
vestigate and  proBecutors  prosecute.  Under 
this  system,  the  supervisory  direction  and 
the  assignment  of  p>er8onnel  are  left  In  the 
hands  of  professionals  experienced  In  the 
handling  of  sensitive  Investigations  In  a 
most  complex  field  of  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  the  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Criminal  Division,  Mr. 
Fred  Vinson,  in  discussing  this  problem, 
stated  on  December  8,  1967: 


Technically,  this  is  correct,  for  the  FBI 
haa  not  detailed  Its  agents  in  the  manner  re- 
quired for  full  participation  In  any  such  task 
force.  However,  In  point  of  fact,  the  FBI's 
contribution  to  any  such  task  force  la  very 
elgnlflcant  as  the  FBI  Is  the  only  federal 
agency  which  Is  oriented  to  development  of 
strategic  Intelligence  in  the  organized  crime 
field,  this  Intelligence,  supplied  to  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  and 
to  other  agencies  on  a  continuing  basis,  Is 
Indispensable  to  our  organized  crime  pro- 
gram, I  might  also  add  that  "the  position  of 
the  FBI  Is  that  it  will  Investigate  promptly 
any  matter  "wlthln  its  Jurisdiction  which  Is 
referred  to  it  by  the  strike  force. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  FBI  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  between  them 
carried  the  major  Investigative  burden  of  the 
organized  crime  program. 

The  question  concerning  integration 
of  investigative  and  prosecutive  functions 
has  long  been  debated  In  law  enforce- 
ment circles  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Whatever  the  proper  mode  of  operation 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  or- 
ganized crime  knows  no  State  boundaries 
or  agency  jurisdictions.  Nor  has  a  sig- 
nificant diminishment  in  organized  crime 
activities  been  brought  about  by  the  sep- 
aration of  prosecutive  and  investigative 
functions  at  the  Federal  level.  As  the 
committee  report  pointed  out,  only 
through  greater  coordination  among  the 
Federal  agencies,  working  in  conjunction 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  can  there 
be  any  real  hope  for  victory  in  this  fight. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  against  the 
underworld  must  be  carried  on  by  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  by  the 
very  nature  of  organized  crime,  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  the  overall  effort.  To 
maximize  the  Federal  effort,  all  Federal 
agencies  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
fight  must  render  full  devotion  and  co- 
operation. To  do  otherwise  would.  In  my 
opinion,  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  orga- 
nized-crime-fightlng  capabilities  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  entitles,  which 
are  already  under  Intense  pressures  to 
utilize  their  resources  to  curb  street  crime 
and  civil  disorders. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  Justice  De- 
partment "strike  forces"  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  has  been  quite  mean- 
ingful and  productive.  The  benefits  de- 
rived by  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  these  "strike  forces"  are  counted 
not  only  In  the  number  of  indictments 
brought  against  organized  crime  figures, 
but  also  In  the  rapport  established  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  agency  person- 
nel. In  effect,  "strike  forces"  provide  In- 
valuable training  to  local  agency  per- 
sonnel and  greater  Involvement  by  the 
FBI  in  "strike  force"  activities  can  only 
add  to  this  educational  byproduct. 

The  degree  of  FBI  participation  in 
"strike  force"  activities  has  not  yet  been 
defined.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  entails 
the  direct  assignment  of  special  agents 
to  organized  crime  operations.  In  any 
event,  the  Bureau's  increased  participa- 
tion gives  greater  assurance  that  the  best 
available  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  Federal  Government  stand  ready  to 
be  employed  In  the  battle  against  the 
underworld. 

For  this  reason.  I  commend  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  for  his  action. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  1967  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  WHICH  LIMIT  FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCIAL PARTICIPATION  IN  AID 
TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  repeal  the 
provisions  in  the  1967  Social  Security  Act 
which  limit  the  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program. 

The  AFDC  freeze,  when  it  takes  effect, 
means  that  the  number  of  children  who 
are  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits  in  any 
State  cannot  exceed  for  Federal  match- 
ing purposes  the  proportion  of  AFDC 
children  to  all  children  in  the  State  as  of 
January  1968.  According  to  the  1967  act. 
the  freeze  was  to  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1968.  Last  year,  however,  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  freeze  was  postponed  until 
July  1  of  this  year. 

Unless  we  act  before  July  1  to  repeal 
the  freeze  we  will  find  that  the  serious 
financial  problems  confronting  State  and 
local  welfare  systems  will  merely  be  com- 
pounded. In  many  States,  the  number  of 
needy  children  in  the  under- 18  age  group 
is  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
under- 18  population  group.  These  States 
will  be  faced  with  several  alternatives. 
Either  they  will  have  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  stretch  further  by  cutting 
assistance  for  all  recipients  or  they  will 
have  to  increase  the  percentage  of  State 
and  local  funds  which  finance  this  as- 
sistance to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  new  recipients. 

In  my  State,  Minnesota,  welfare  de- 
partments are  required  by  law  to  provide 
a  specified  level  of  assistance  to  all  eli- 
gible recipients.  Even  now  current  pro- 
grams do  not  meet  the  existing  need  and 
any  legislative  action  cutting  assistance 
levels  is  highly  unlikely.  Thus,  in  Min- 
nesota the  freeze  will  merely  result  in 
shifting  more  of  the  cost  of  welfare  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  State 
and  county  governments. 

Hennepin  County,  In  which  my  dis- 
trict is  located,  will  be  faced  with  an 
estimated  additional  cost  of  S700,000  for 
assistance  payments  during  the  second 
half  of  1969  as  a  result  of  the  freeze.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  will  face  the  same 
cost  which  represents  its  share  of  pay- 
ments to  new  recipients  living  in  the 
county.  In  1970  the  cost  of  the  freeze  to 
the  county  and  to  the  State  for  its  share 
of  county  expenses  is  expected  to  total 
$2.8  million.  I  am  sure  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  duplicated  in  hundreds  of 
urban  counties  throughout  the  country. 
During  this  period  when  the  financial 
pressures  confronting  State  and  local 
governments  are  even  greater  than  the 
pressures  confronting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  should  be  talking  about  in- 
creasing Federal  aid.  not  cutting  back. 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  freeze, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, is  certainly  laudable.  But  an  arbi- 
trary cut-off  of  funds  is  not  the  way  to 
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S^^iT/r^^^nf  ^^ni;!j,?*f'^  T!!?°^'*     ",  ^  '^^  high-income  recipient  who  too  ment  does  need  the  additional  revenue 

be  increaalna  employment   and   educa-     often  escapes  with  little  or  no  Federal  which  would  be  provided  bVuds  ex  ten 

tlonal  opportunities  so  there  will  be  less     income  tax  liability  In  1967.  for  example,  sion,  but  there  are  otheTa^d  more  ^uT 

need  for  welfare  and  so  that  more  people     21  persoris  with  Incomes  of  more  than  $1  table  means  of  JafslnVthew  fS 

now  receivmg  assistance  will  become  self-     million    paid    no    Federal    Income    tax  I  am  referring  to  "Lrlf^rSrSasure. 

^^?v"!..^  *'""*^-  ."^^K  ^^  ^**^     what«>ever;   155  mdlvlduals  and  couples  which  I  have  Cftr^uTed  SiTw^^  Ire 

^Hnn'  ^.h  f.*  '"°?, '"  'r^  "^^^^  '^'-     *'*^^  ^'^^'"^  '"  ^^^»  °'  '200.000  paid  now    before    the    HouS^' SmmltS   on 

rectlon— with  Its  provisions  for  work  m-     no  Federal  Income  tax  Ways  and  Meaiis                t-ommittee   on 

centlves  and  day  care  service  for  work-         a  great  many  profitable  corporations  One  of  my  ta7reform  measure,  wonlrt 

s  a  sTe°p  b'i\wari°'rrh^n  ';  h""'  "^f^     ''"'  *^"*"-^'  '^^^^^  ^'  "^■°*^'"*^  ^^^™'  '"'  Produce  a^eSlmated  $9  bS  in  n^^ 

IS  a  step  backward  It  should  be  repealed     come  taxes   As  I  noted  In  an  earlier  ad-  Federal  revenue  bv  oluffrina   n  nf  thP 

"-^e^bS^ows"                                           '::!f  ,^  ^^^  "°""    '"^  -oi^/«"^  "^  '"-^  notoVorio^lhSl"'the'l4dera 

ineoiu  follows.                                            petroleum   companies   in    1966   reported  Income  tax  system.  I  shall  detail  the  pro- 

H«   5232                                 gross  profits  of  $6,809,111,000  but  had  an  visions  of  this  bill  later  In  this  st^te 

A  bill  to  amend  utle  VI  of  the  Social  Se-     Income  tax  liability  of  only  $585,115,000.  ment 

ourity  .Act  to  repeal  the  provisions  limit-     or  8  5  percent  of  their  gross  profit   Most  Another   of   my    bills   would    produce 

r^*w\,o^"pl!i''*',°'  ''""'""  '^'^  '"'^^     corporations  are  required  to  pay  regular  at  least  $7  billion  In  new  revenue  if  u 

to  Whom  Federal  payment*  may  be  made      Federal   Iricomp  tjixf»«  at    fh^   rnf«  r,f  4«  ,„^^lZ^     """O"  in   new  revenue  11  It 

under  the  pro-am  of  aid  to  fHmlUea  with      ^^-J^   of  rh^l^r^rl^^nnrnm.  .^      ^^^^  *  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  P^^*^''^  ^^'^  '"'ys- 

dependent  children                                            percent  of  the  r«rass  Income  tern.  This  measure  would  impose  a  min- 

Se  :r  ^nact.<t  by  tne  Senate  and  Hor^e  o,      ^  ITo^^^Jv^    m'^^^"'";"'"'  T  ^^r""^'  ''.^  ^""   "^^   °^    ^°  P^'"'^^"'  °"   'ooPhOle  or 

fi*pr«^rat.re.    o/    the    Uutted    State,    of     ^  i'.'^^?^?^     '"*'°"'^  "l*"  ^^"""f^ture  for  tax-sheltered    income   above   $10,000   a 

America   in  Congress  assembled    That   .a'     '"dividual  taxpayers  with  rates  varying  year.  This  is  not  a  complicated  proposal 

section  403.  d I    of  the  Social   Security  Act     i^P^ara  ^   .0  percent  for  those  persons  It  would  not  require  long  study  or  lengthv 

13  repealed                                                           With  Incomes  In  the  higher  brackets   In  hearings.   Its  prompt  enactment   wx>uld 

bi  ^ection  403ia,  of  such  Act  Is  amended     fact,  however,  a  study  of  1966  Income  Ux  mean  that  individuals  and  corooratlons 

?L  .'.n^H  '"'■,;  '""^'^^    "^    subsection     returns  sh.ows  clearly  that  the  amount  of  with    substantial    incomes    woSdmaK 

d.     in.  *he   matter   preceding   paragraph     taxes  paid  by  higher  income  individuals,  an  immediate,  alti^^SSestcontdSu! 

^^^^^^^                          on  tiie  average,  bears  httle  relationship  tion   to   the   operations  of   the   Federal 

to  the  graduated  tax  schedule  Government.  With  this  measure  on  the 

mEQLTTABLE      FEDER.^L      LNTOME         The  study  of  1966  Income  tax  returns  books,    the   Congress    could    proceed    in 

TAX  SYSTEM. -,a^                   sliows    that    the   effective    t^x    rate— on  better  conscience  with  the  lengthy  dellb- 

•Mr    DI.VGELL  „.e<,  inZ«  „ve„     ^u'ri,.fXS-'^aT..ZZ'.    "'"  ?"Se*S?„".'^'r^ '"■"""""  ""'"' 

traneous  matter  >                                                                                                  ^^^^^^  "'  ^"rf^f,      f     personal   income   tax   ex- 

Vfr    nrvr-c-TT     vf-    c^i,              w,                                                                        mrome  tmpiion    of    a    Uxpayer    from    $600    to 

Mr    DINGELL.  Mr    Speaker,  perhaps     under  »6()oo 74  $1,200.    including    the   exemotion    for   a 

the  greatest  single  issue  facing  the  ai.'^t     $5,000  to  jio.ooo 94  spouse    the  evemntvm  fll  .  h^!^J^     f" 

Congress  is  the  grossly  Inequitable  Fed-     »ioooo   to  »20,000.....  I.  ::::::::"  12:^  and^e  1^^^!  Pv.-^nHL  ^^  ^^T^. 

eral  Income  tax  system                                     »20..joo  to  .50  000... i:"  Mo  f ",  ^,1,!,  .^h  S-^fJ  ^""^P^o^s  provided 

It  IS  imperative  that  the  Congre«  act     »«>'«o  ^o  ,100000 273  ex„mut?on   of    «finn ''.'«"''"'  7^,'  I'T"^^ 

to  reform  the  income  tax  .system  in  order     "^'^  '^  '^oo  000 31  9  "^^'f""'^.  f,  ^?°0    ^^«,  established    in 

that  the  burden  of  paying  for  Federal     »200  <»o  '"  «50O000_. 320  ^^^^  a^d  is  totally  unrealistic  when  con- 
services  will   ti   more  Stanlv  Vnrl,,        ''^^  "^  ^  si.000.000 30  7  sidered  in  terms  of  1969  prices  and  living 

aon^  Jung^ui-  S^pl?                  "^"^         trooo  000  and  over 28  4  costs.  Establishment  of  a  $1,200  personal 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  work-         These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  meiTm  "o'^ureTon 'In  I'h'^.'lt'"!!'''!  "''■ 

in^'  for  vears  to  reform  our  tax  svstem      the  concept   of   progressive   taxation   is  Thei'^evTu'^y^:-^,^^.                 "^^^'^^  '" 

and    to    close    the   many    tax-avoidance     "^o^e   theoretical   than   actual.    Further.  TrPT<;nrv  nprirfmJr,^  ^.„       .       ■    _,. 

loopholes  in  the  present  .statutes   Unf  or-      these  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  ca7e  That   th^Troo" '":,'  ,f'  '"  r  ?  '"t'l'' 

tunately.      successive      administrations     Plethora   of  State  and   local   sales   and  nfrsonat  ncome  Eareximnti.n  J.^Im     ' 

failed  to  come  forward  with  tax  .xjuity     use  taxes,  which  in  proportion  to  income,  ?uU  m  a^edCrtlnn  fn  f.h  rTi             '^' 

proposals  and  the  Congres.s  did  not  act     usually  fall  more  heavily  upon  middle-  of   a^Sut   S6bi  Hon     Fnlerrit      ,"'''' 

on  us  own  initiative                                          and  low-income  families  ^Jv,:^.  ,       S6    billion     Enactment    of   my 

The  .situation   has  become  .so  critical         While  Federal  tax  rates  are  lower  now  Than  compensa'f^  To7"^iTre^^ntT.l^ 

that  former  Secretar>-  of   the  Treasury     than  they  were  5  years  a*:o.  the  total  tax  The  b?oad  SophoTe  cfosln     bM  Iwii^, 

Joseph  W    Barr  has  .varned  of  the  pos-     b'te.  including  Federal.  State,  and  local,  i   mentioned  tSfer   wouli   rin   r he   fni 

slbilityofa    taxpayers' revolt  ••                       has  .substantially  increased  In  most  juris-  lowing 

In    testimonv   before   the   Joint    Eco-     dictions  pj^.^^    ^^^    capital    gains    which    ar*. 

nomic  Committee  on  January  17,   1969,     ,    The  Natlon'.s  50  million  moderate-  and  otherwise  untaxed  at  the  time  of  death 

Secretarv  Barr  stated                                         .ow-income  taxpayers  face  the  prospect  thereby  raising  $2  5  billion  in  additional 

The   middle   classes   are    likely    to    revolt     ^"*'  ^^^^^  **"  ^  *  l-vear  extension  of  Federal  revenue 

against   income   taxes,    not   because  of   the     the  10-percent  surcharge  on  Federal  m-  Second.  Remove  the  unlimited  charl- 

levei  or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay     come  tax  pavment-s   The  surcharge,  un-  table  deduction  device  which  costs  the 

but   because   certain   provisions  of   the   rax     fortunately,  merely  compounds  the  un-  Treasun-  some  $60  mtlMnr ^  vp«r 

laws  unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others     fair  bias  in  the  PVderal  tax  >yst«m    It  is  ^^^ ^v     f    ,      rnlLion  a   >ear. 

who  can  afford  to  pay                                             f^v^r^^r^^y^l,  L\llut\    J:.jl  ">^^*™    '^  ^  Third  Eliminate  special  tax  treatment 

People  are  conc'erned  and   Indeed   angered      Uon    iuSnS     tlx^JoSe    "  o    e^in;  ^°''  '^'^^'^   "P^'""'"   ^^"^   '"^'^'^^   ^"   ^^dl- 

a^o^^S^r^m:---  *-  -     S^^al^pe^aSS  JSl^S:  ''SAf  SSte    the    $100   dividend 

secretary  Barr.  of  course,  had  in  mind     no\h?ng^fs^^th^ng•   FoTthe^se^nd^Sfhef  Z^^Ts  C^'>2fSL''''''^'  ^'''''' 

the  so-called  loopholes  in  the  present  tax     reasons.  I  vot*d  against  the  surtax  bill  pjfth    End   the  beneflt.!  A^r\v^A  fmn, 

laws  Which  allow  some  $50  to  $70  billion     when  it  was  before  the  House  during  the  muUipt    corporations    which    ccStth^ 

?ix'a"ior  ^°  "°^""'^'  ^^"'^  '''^"''     90th  congress  ^^^elliu^  $20o'Son  a  v^aJ        '"'    '^' 

taxation                                                                    The  proposed  extension  of  the  10-per-  sixth    Remove  the  tax  pypmnfinn  nn 

en]?v^  X' m2,o'''^^'-  J'?  \'  '\  ^'^'     I'^l  surtax  would  yield  an  estm:ated  $9  cerUm^^lnduTtrial  devefopm^ntToS  fo"r 

hT^  ■  \^       n^v^   '^"l"^  °^   ^^   "^'^P-     ^""°"  '"  'Additional  revenues  during  fls-  a  savings  of  $50  million  a  vear 

TvirtL  ,^0^  ""'  ""^^  w^^i  '^'^  ^^  ^^\     ^^'  ^■^«''  '^"^^   ^  ^"^  ™ther  dubious  about  Seventh     Create    a    municipal    bond 

fnen3t„  "^l^T'^^'f^^^tf^^^"^     ^^^   necessity  of   extending   the  .surtax  guarantee  corporation  as  an  aJternaUve 

income  tax  deducted  from  his  paycheck      for  another  year    The  Federal  Govern-  to  tax-exempt  bonds  and  thus  provide 
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the  Treasury  with  $900  million  in  added 
income. 

Eighth.  Reduce  the  mineral  depletion 
allowance  from  27 ',2  to  15  percent  for 
oil  and  from  23  to  15  percent  for  41 
other  mlnerala  for  a  savings  to  the 
Treasury  of  $900  million  a  year. 

Ninth.  Establish  the  same  rate  for  gift 
and  estate  taxes,  thus  Increasing  Federal 
revenues  by  $150  million  a  year. 

Tenth.  Eliminate  arrangements  which 
allow  payment  of  estate  taxes  by  the  re- 
demption of  Government  bonds  at  par 
for  a  savings  of  $50  million. 

Eleventh.  Place  limitations  on  hobby 
farmers'  use  of  farm  losses  to  offset  other 
income  for  a  savings  to  the  Treasury  of 
$400  million  per  year. 

Twelfth.  Eliminate  accelerated  depre- 
ciation on  speculative  real  estate  for  an 
increase  in  Federal  income  of  $150  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Thirteenth.  Repeal  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  with  a  resulting  in- 
crease in  Federal  revenues  of  $3  billion. 

In  the  closlnr  days  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Stanley  Surrey  approved 
a  revision  in  income  tax  regulations  as 
they  relate  to  commercial  banks  which 
will  boost  Federal  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated $100  million  a  year.  The  old  rules 
permitted  commercial  banks  to  take  an 
automatic  deduction  equal  to  2.4  percent 
of  their  outstanding  loans  as  a  bad  debt 
reserve.  Since  experience  in  recent  years 
has  shown  that  bad  debt  losses  of  com- 
mercial banks  are  considerably  less  than 
2.4  percent  of  outstanding  loans,  the  old 
formula  gave  commercial  banks  what 
was  in  effect  a  tax  windfall. 

The  revised  Treasury  regulations  do 
not  allow  the  automatic  bad  debt  deduc- 
tion to  be  applied  to  classes  of  loans, 
such  as  US.  Government  obligations, 
which  can  be  considered  almost  totally 
safe.  I  consider  the  new  regulations  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  however, 
I  do  not  feel  they  go  far  enough.  In  my 
view,  the  bad  debt  deduction  for  tax 
purposes  should  be  limited  to  the  actual 
bad  debt  losses  experienced  by  commer- 
cial banks. 

Under  present  income  tax  laws,  mutual 
savings  banks  actually  come  off  much 
better  than  did  the  commercial  banks. 
Under  a  complicated  formal  arrange- 
ment, mutual  savings  banks  as  a  group 
are  afforded  tax  treatment  of  bad  debt 
reserves  which  is  so  generous  that  these 
institutions  are  virtually  tax  exempt — 
paying  an  effective  rate  of  tax  of  about 
1  percent  of  their  income. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  would  re- 
vise the  bad  debt  laws  for  mutual  savings 
banks  to  provide  somewhat  greater 
equity.  Under  the  proposal.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government 
would  receive  some  $40  million  in  addi- 
tionsd  revenues  each  year.  Even  tinder 
this  proposal,  however,  mutual  savings 
banks  would  continue  to  enjoy  bad  debt 
deductions  greatly  in  excess  of  actual 
losses  and  thus  would  obtain  favorable 
tax  rates.  As  a  result  of  the  proposal,  it 
is  expected  that  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
the  "economic  income"  of  muttial  sav- 
ings banks  will  approximate  13  to  18 


percent.  I  feel  this  reform  is  long  over- 
due and,  in  fact,  probably  should  be 
made  more  stringent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  jointly  have  pub- 
lished a  475-page,  3-part  document  set- 
ting forth  the  studies  and  proposals  for 
tax  reform  which  were  developed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson. 

In  commenting  on  these  tax  studies 
and  reform  proposals,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  stated: 

Most  of  our  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness firms  are  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  bill  which  yielded  tl60  bUUon 
in  fiscal  1968.  They  do  this  primarily  by  a 
process  of  voluntary  self-assessment,  under 
a  system  of  tax  administration  that  employs 
the  most  modern  technology  and  methods  of 
management,  and  operates  efficiently  and  at 
low  cost.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  major 
steps  that  have  been  taken  In  recent 
years  .  .  .  our  tax  system  Is  today  better 
attuned  than  ever  before  to  the  requirements 
of  high-level  Investment  and  economic 
growtl}. 

We  can  take  pride  In  these  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  other  facts  about  our  tax 
system  which  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  view 
with  pride. 

Secretary  Fowler  cited  examples  which 
he  said  "as  believers  in  justice  and  fair- 
ness we  can  only  deplore."  He  added: 

Through  situations  such  as  these,  and 
other  types  as  well,  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion pays  far  less  than  Its  share  of  tax  while 
others  may  bear  special  hardships  to  meet 
their  tax  liabilities.  Many  of  these  special 
benefits  and  devices  are  Intricate,  subtle,  and 
difficult  for  the  average  person  to  under- 
stand. But  all  of  them  flaw  our  tax  system 
and  undermine  the  standards  of  Justice  and 
fairness  which  should  prevail.  For  the  minor- 
ity who  benefit,  these  special  advantages  add 
up  to  substantial  windfalls 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  our  Federal 
tax  system  is  grossly  inequitable  in  many 
of  its  provisions.  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Congress  take  prompt 
action  to  eliminate  tax  inequities  and 
bring  about  renewed  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  citizenry  in  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  the  Federal  tax  laws. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-\nSSILE 
SYSTEM 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  days  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
copies  of  resolutions  expressing  my  con- 
stituents' objections  to  the  location  of 
an  ABM  site  in  Hawaii.  In  the  first 
instance  the  resolution  offered  by  Coun- 
cilman Brain  Casey  was  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  In  the  second  instance  the 
resolutions  offered  by  members  of  the 
house  and  senate  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture now  in  session  are  still  being  con- 
sidered. From  the  numbers  of  cospon- 
sors  on  these  house  and  senate  resolu- 
tions, I  feel  certain,  however,  that  they 
will  also  be  adopted. 


Today  I  have  the  privilege  of  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Hawaii  Coimty  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  March  12,  1969,  which 
states  as  follows: 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  temporarily 
susi>ended  activity  on  the  Sentinel  Antl- 
BalUstlc  Missile  system  while  its  cost,  etlec- 
tiveness  and  International  repercussions  are 
studied; 

Whereas,  most  reputable  scientists  not  con- 
nected with  the  military  agree  that  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  would  be  worthless  as  a 
protective  device  since  It  would  send  up 
missiles  with  atomic  warhead.s  to  intercept 
enemy  atomic  bombs,  scattering  radioactive 
fallout  over  our  own  land  and  people; 

Whereas,  the  $5.5  billion  authorized  for 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  would  be  only  a 
start  on  an  ABM  system  that  might  ultimate- 
ly cost  $100  billion  and  would  probably  be 
obsolete  before  it  is  finished; 

Whereas,  taxpayers  money  would  better  be 
spent  in  solving  the  pressing  problems  on 
the  home  front,  such  as  the  decay  of  our 
cities,  pollution  of  our  environment,  poverty 
of  our  people,  and  needed  public  works; 

Whereas,  Senator  Dan  Inoxiye  and  Rep- 
resentatives Patsy  Mink  and  Sparky  Mat- 
sunaga  have  courageously  called  for  aban- 
donment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  project,  leav- 
ing only  Sen.  Hiram  Fong  of  the  Hawaii 
congressional    delegation    uncommitted; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  E>emo- 
cratlc  Committee  of  the  County  of  Hawaii 
commend  and  support  our  Democrat.s  !n  Con- 
gress for  their  opjxisitlon  to  wasting  tax- 
payers' money  on  an  ABM  missile  system 
which  would  benefit  only  the  munitions 
makers  and  the  military; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Richard 
Nixon,  to  Senators  Hiram  Fong  and  Dan 
Inouye.  to  Representatives  Patsy  Mink  and 
Sparky  Matsunaga,  to  the  Hawaii  County 
Council  and  to  the  press. 


DROPOUTS    SHOW    REMORSE 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  James  M.  S.  Ullman. 
Esq..  of  Meriden.  Conn.,  recently  sent  me 
some  newspaper  clippings  regarding  an 
exhaustive  survey  undertaken  by  two 
Meriden  schoolteachers  of  high  school 
dropouts.  The  two  teachers,  Patricia 
Shanahan  and  Charles  Byron,  conducted 
this  4-month-long  survey  volimtarily. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  dili- 
gence and  unselfishness. 

I  recommend  these  Meriden  Journal 
clippings  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
dropout  problem  and  what  some  teach- 
ers might  do  at)out  it.  The  chagrin  which 
these  dropouts  now  express  regarding 
their  abused  opportunities  is  much  to  the 
point  in  these  days  of  troubled  education. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Meriden    iConn)    Journal, 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968] 

Two  Teachers  Make  SravEY — Dropouts' 

Why  They're  QurrriNG 

(EDrroR's  Notb. — This  Spring,  two  teach- 
ers— Miss  Patricia  Shanahan  and  Charles 
Byron — at  Lincoln  Middle  School  submitted 
their  own  dropout  survey  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  co-authors  spent  more  than 
four  months  talking  with  men  and  women 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school.) 
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(By    Sar.dy    O  Brlen) 
To   the  student   who   has   quit  school   the 
l»bel   "dropout"   U   bad     It   :a  depreeelng    To 
moat  people     dropout'    nneaiLg  trouble 

But  two  teachers  who  surveyed  85  sti;- 
dents  who  quit  school  here  found  that  not 
one  left  for  disciplinary  re««on» 

The  chief  re*aon  for  leaving  waa  found 
to  be  failure  in  school  subject*  due  to  lack 
of  relevant  material  in  the  classrixim  A  close 
second  was  poor  teacher  relationship.  R«ad- 
ing  dlsablll'v  waa  third 

The  inltutlve  to  compile  a  report  on  drop- 
ou'a  came  right  from  the  -laasnKim  with 
hopes  that  the  result  woiild  focus  attention 
on  "this  dilemma  affecting  our  schools  iind 
society  ■■ 

The  report  which  haa  b«*en  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Education  was  written  by  Miss 
Patricia  3hanahan,  a  social  studies  teacher, 
and  Charles  Byron  physical  education  teach- 
er,   both    at    Lincoln    Middle    School 

MLss  Shanahan  writes  Many  have  aaked 
us  m  the  course  of  preparlnat  this  report. 
But.  why  are  you  two  doing  this'''  It  is  not 
a  nice  answer  that  I  have  to  give  Personally, 
we  were  Just  sick  at  the  number  of  for- 
txiar  studaots  that  come  back  to  vl.slt  with 
u*.  infoHaing  us  that  thev  have  quit  '  Cou- 
pled with  these  students  we  have  had  to 
stand  by  and  watch  our  present  students 
leave  us  I  am  an  eighth  ?r.ide  teacher  The 
normal  age  group  for  thl.s  grade  Is  12  and 
13.  This  year  I  began  with  23  students  in  my 
homeroom,  of  whom  li  were  between  the 
ages  -■■{  14  and  15  Vow  as  a  consequence. 
I   have   seven    I8-vear-oid   students 

"You  tell  me  what  they  .ire  thinking  about 
as  thev  pas*  through  the  ..-orrldors  filled  with 
students,  as  young  as  9  and  10  What  sort 
of  romnv  n  experience  do  these  voung  men 
have  a  chance  ■>f  attaining  with  the  rest  of 
the  schx)!  community''  I  h.i.e  -liready  lost 
five  of  tnv  students,  CnfortunateiV  I  don't 
expect  It  *o  end  " 

Byron  said  he  identifled  with  the  stu- 
dents "I  waa  a  dropout  It  took  me  35  years 
to  get  mv  high  school  diploma,  and  I  tell 
the  kids.  I  hope  It  doeon  t  take  you  that 
long,  ■  he  said,  r  Byron  went  on  to  Arnold 
College  now  Bridgeport  miversrv  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  when  he  was  39  He  was 
awarded  .i  master  s  degree  by  the  University 
of  H.ir'r^Td  when  he  vxs  42  > 

"I  had  a  boy  for  two  vean.  not  a  bad  kid 
But  he  was  too  old  for  the  eighth  gmde  Now 
he's  on  his  way  to  California  •  Bvron  .said 

'A  lot  of  my  boys  wanted  to  go  to  WMcx 
Technical  School,  but  they  couldn't  make  it 
We  should  use  every  agency  we  have  and  get 
behind  these  kids  This  !s  a  concern  of  the 
complete  communltv— they  should  not  be 
jast  the  school's  concern,  but  everyone's 
c>oncern   "  he  said 

Both  Miss  Shanahan  and  Bvron  feel  that 
there  ire  ^ev^ral  things  that   'must  be  done  " 
Their  rep<3rt  st.'ites 

"First  and  foremost,  consideration  must 
lmme<liat«!v  be  given  to  a  revision  of  our 
currlcMl-.i.T.  We  have  worked  with  these  stu- 
den's  to  .wsk  them  to  3lt  In  confined  class- 
rooms for  eight  hours  a  rtav  is  <isk!ng  "-he 
impos.slble  Why""  These  are  students  who  will 
not  complete  high  schcx)l  and  furthermore, 
some  cf  these  students  are  unable  to  read 
beyond  the  third  grade  level  We  are  not  rec- 
ommending a  watered  down  curriculum,  but 
rather  a  more  pertinent  or  practical  curricu- 
lum. 

On  t-he  Junior  high  school  level  such  pro- 
grams as  practical  English  and  math,  as 
well  as  in-reased  trade  training  should  be 
considered  They  have  been  con.sldered  !n 
some  schools,  but  not  Implemented  On  the 
high  school  level  the  work  study  pr-xfram 
could  be  Implemented  Greater  emphasis  on 
trades  in  -he  high  school  is  recommended 
Wilcox,  although  offering  an  excellent  pro- 
gram   a.Tords  no  opportonlty  for  the  type  of 


student  we  are  diacuMlng  The  entrance 
quallflcatli.ns  alone  would  prohibit  him  from 
receiving  ajiv  benefit 

Increased  reading  emphasis  must  be  In- 
stituted on  all  levels  When  a  child,  never 
mind  a  whole  class,  achieves  eighth  grade 
standing  unable  to  read  the  most  basic  texts, 
great  problenaa  are  bound  to  (x;rur  " 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "Why  did  you 
leave  school  *"  several  responding  to  the  sur- 
vey replied  p«:)or  teacher  relationships  "Some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  possible 
inservlce  training  program  to  revise  or  up- 
grade training  teachers  received  In  child 
psychoiiigy  .Special  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  the  slow- learner  or  problem  child  ' 
We  are  constantly  reminded  that  this  Is  a 
new  generation  yet  many  teachers  are 
responding  to  them  with  techniques  learned 
long  ,igo.'  the  report  says. 

Byron  feels  that  the  new  Junior  and  senior 
distributed  education  program  is  a  start. 
"It  will  be  too  late  for  some,  but  everything 
has  to  have  a  start.  "  he  said, 

Mlas  .Shanahan  .added.  "I  wrote  a  survey  on 
dropouts,  but  I  know  while  I've  written  a 
report,   tomorrow  I'll   lose  another  " 

I  From  the  Merlden  (Conn  i   Journal.  .Aug    1 
1  <»«8  i 
Today's    Stttdents    Want    .Answexs 
I  By  Sandy  O'Brien  i 
"I  like  my  kids.  They  won't  accept  plati- 
tudes   They're   sharper   than   I   was  at   their 
age  and   they  study   a   lot   h.irder  " 

There  are  miles  of  differences  between  stu- 
dents and  classrooms  when  It  comes  to  com- 
panug  schools  today  .ind  the  schools  ,is  Miss 
Patricia  Shanahan,  a  Lincoln  Middle  School 
tea<-her  knew  them  when  she  was  a  student 
less  than  KJ  vesirs  ago 

"When  I  came  ;._.  .Meritlen  to  teach  I  was 
totally  shocked  it  liow  old  they  were  at  13. 
I  remember  being  .i  senior  ind  not  knowing 
some  of  the  things  these  kids  know  in 
seventh  grade"  she  pointed  out  "And  I  had 
never  .seen  poverty  or  sUim.s   " 

Miss  Shanahan.  who  grew  up  In  Bennlng. 
ton.  Vt  Was  a  member  of  thy  llrst  senior 
class  to  graduate  from  the  city  s  parochial 
school  "where  the  discipline  problem  was 
non-exl.stent    ' 

"We  (the  teachers  and  rhe  students >  were 
like  one  big  family  We  thought  nothing  of 
dropping  into  the  principal's  office  It  never 
dawned  on  me  that  students  got  lower  tlian 
a  B.  '  she  said. 

-Miss  Shanahan  Is  a  member  of  the  Merlden 
Education  .Association.  Connecticut  Educa- 
tion Association  .ind  the  National  Educitlon 
Assoclauon  She  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  William  P  Shanahan  ol  Bennington 
During  the  school  year  she  lived  at  G24  Broad 
Street.  This  Fall  she  will  make  her  home  at 
L.ike  Beseck.  Mlddlefleld 

But  for  Charles  Byron  schotjl  ivas  a  differ- 
ent story  A  native  of  Merlden.  Byron  dropped 
out  of  school  after  limshing  the  eighth  grade 
at  St.  Rose. 

I  was  fourteen  I  had  had  It."  he  recalls. 
For  17  years  he  drifted  from  one  factory  Job 
to  another 

Then  in  1942  he  Joined  the  army  and 
wound  up  working  in  Torney  Oener.ii  Hos- 
pital m  Palm  Springs,  Calif  ,  as  an  orderly. 
It  waa  there  that  he  met  a  19-year-old 
boy  named  Leonard  Shelhamer  from  New  Jer- 
sey 

"And  It  was  this  kid  who  was  blind.  50  per 
cent  deaf,  and  missing  an  arm.  who  made 
me  realize  how  ungrateful  I  was  as  I  gnped 
about  my  past  I  enrolled  in  a  nearby  high 
school  ■■ 

"I  was  35-year8-old  when  I  received  my  di- 
ploma and  class  book  In  the  mall."  Byron 
said 

When  he  returned  home  he  enrolled  In 
.Arnold  College  (now  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port)  and  received  his  degree  In  elementary 


education    In   1962  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Hartford. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  It  without  the  en- 
couragement from  my  wife  Every  time  I  got 
discouraged  she'd  say  Charlie,  I  know  you 
can  do  it.'  and  that's  what  I  tell  my  students 
"No  kid  wants  to  be  a  nothing." 
Byron's  leadership  has  carried  him  beyond 
the  walls  of  Lincoln.  For  the  past  17  years  he 
has  taught  Sunday  School  at  Connecticut 
Sch<xjl  For  Boys  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Eagles,  president  of  the  Salvation 
.Army  Advisory  Board  lUid  president  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  Bureau.  He  Is  a  council 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Community  Action  Agencv 
Board 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Merlden  Education 
Asaoclatlon.  the  ConnecUcut  Education  As- 
sociation, the  National  Education  Assocla- 
Uon  and  the  Merlden  Federation  of  Teachers. 
B\Ton  and  his  wife,  the  former  Rae  Eliza- 
beth of  Rhode  Island,  live  at  265  New  Han- 
over Ave 

The  couple  has  two  children,  a  son  Michael, 
who  will  be  a  senior  at  Danbury  Western 
State  College,  who  plans  to  teach  emotionally 
disabled  children,  and  a  daughter,  Kathleen, 
who  graduated  this  June  from  Platte  High 
.School  The  famllv  spends  their  summers  at 
Lake  Beseck  in  Mlddlefleld 

A  breakdown  of  their  survey  showing  ages, 
education  level  and  present  occupation  fol- 
lows: 


A£e 


YMrs 
In 
school  pother  eduotion 


Occupation 


[Prom  the  Washington   iDC.)    Post, 

June   9.  19671 

Tale  or  Two  Dropouts 

(By  John  Chamberlain i 

I've  Just  heard  the  dropout  story  to  cap 
all  dropout  stories    It  Involve*  a  double-bar- 
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36... 

8 

Nighl  school 

Carpenter 

32 

U 

do 

Ne*  Haven  Railroad. 

31 

10 

Tradiing  school 

General  loreman 

31.... 

11 

Bsrber  school 

Barber 

31... 

u 

None 

Carpenter 

30 

10 

-do 

fquipment  operator 

29 

10 

Wilco>  Night  School 

Tool  grinder 

28 

11 

Night  school 

Machine  operator 

27 

11 

U  S   Aif  Force 

foreman 

27.... 

11 

None 

Insiico 

26 

9 

Army  (2  years) 

Proprietor  biHiard 

accounting 

room,  maiiman 

26 

U 

Navy     . 

Rooter 

25  ... 

12 

None 

Dry  Cleaner 

25 

12 

do 

Roolei 

25 

10 

do 

factory-setup  man. 

25 

11 

Night  school 

Assistant  o«ner- 

hairdresser. 

25 

12 

do 

Correspondence  and 
training  school 

Trapsmission 
mechanic 

2*.... 

12 

Night  school 
Training  school 

Cook 

24 

13 

Navy,  liaining  school. 

Pipehtter-welder. 

24 

8 

None 

Carpenter 

23 

12 

do 

Owns  business. 

23. . . . 

12 

do 

Mailman 

23... 

12 

do 

Carpenter 

22.... 

9 

do 

New  departure. 

22 

12 

Night  school 

Uneniploysd 

22 

10 

.do 

Housewife 

21.... 

10 

None 

Machine  operator 

21 

10 

do 

Trucker 

21.... 

13 

Night  school 

Army 

20... 

10 

None. 

Shipper 

19 

13 

Night  school 

Marne  Corps 

18.... 

12 

None. 

Army 

20. ... 

10 

do 

Shipper 

18 

12 

do 

Moldei 

18.... 

11 

Nighl school  . 

Canada  Ory  Co. 

18 

13 

None .    . 

Machine  room 

24.... 

8 

Tiaining  school 

Af.Tiv 

21.... 

12 

None. .    .    

Cook 

18 

Night  trade  school  . 

Apprentice  carpenter. 

18.... 

12 

None 

None 

18.... 

12 

Training  school      . 

Carpeting, 

18... 

9 

do 

Machinist 

18... 

12 

.do 

floor  covering 

18.... 

10 

None 

-  None, 

17.... 

10 

do 

Youth  Corps. 

17 

12 

.do 

Bodyman.                               1 

1 

reled  narrative,  with  two  happy  endings 
where  e\  en  one  would  have  been  remarkable. 
Dropout  No.  1  waa  a  factory  worker  from 
Merlden.  Connecticut,  named  Charlie  Byron. 
He  had  quit  high  schcx)!  before  graduation, 
and  had  puttered  along  getting  nowhere  un- 
til the  US.  -Army  grabbed  him  at  age  31.  Bil- 
leted at  Homey  General  Hospital  In  Palm 
Springs.  California,  In  1943,  with  an  unin- 
spiring Job  as  an  orderly,  Charlie  started 
griping  one  day  about  his  wasted  life  to  a 
blind,  one-armed  and  50  percent  deaf  patient 
luuned  Leonard  Shelhamer  from  North  Cald- 
well. New  Jersey.  Shelhamer,  who  had  been 
injured  while  working  as  a  demolition  crew 
member  with  the  79th  Infantry  Division  at 
Camp  Laguna.  Arizona,  when  a  mine  blew  up, 
thought  It  odd  that  a  man  with  perfect  sight 
and  iiearlng  and  two  good  arms  shovUd  be 
quarreling  with  his  fate. 

"If  you  think  you're  bad  off,  ne  told 
Charlie,  "What  about  me?  You  can  read." 

The  encounter  led  to  a  friendship,  and, 
with  :-ome  further  prodding,  Charlie  Byron 
took  .uivantage  of  his  Army  orderly  off-hours 
to  go  buck  to  high  school.  Eventually  he  was 
shipped  to  the  China-Burma  theater  In  the 
Par  Pncl.'ic.  He  took  a  California  high  school 
diploma  with  him. 

The  story  of  Charlie's  education  didn't  stop 
therp  I  met  him  in  Washington  In  1945,  when 
he  c.ime  back  from  the  war  to  marry  the  girl 
who  li.-ippened  to  be  my  secretary,  Charlie 
had  ;.n  idea:  He  wanted  to  go  In  for  physical 
tramiiic,  but  to  get  the  sort  of  Job  he 
wanted  in  .i  ^ood  school,  he  had  first  to  get 
a  coll-ge  de<:ree.  Pour  years  later  he  had  one 
.md.  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  went  on  for 
his  m.'Jster's. 

Going  back  to  his  home  town  of  Merlden, 
he  lound  his  Job  as  coach  and  director  of 
physic?.!  education  In  Lincoln  Junior  High 
Schwl  He  and  his  wife  Rae  adopted  two 
chlk'ren  -Aho  are  not  school  dropouts;  the 
son  IS  a  .iiinlor  In  college,  the  daughter  Is  a 
National  Honor  [ Society )  student  as  a  high 
school    Junior. 

I've  known  Charlie's  story  for  a  long  time. 
But  the  other  half  of  the  tale  came  to  light 
onlv  recently.  Charlie  often  wondered  what 
had  h.ippened  to  his  blind,  one-armed,  and 
partially  deaf  World  War  11  friend  who  had 
iMicotiraged  him  to  go  back  to  school.  Track- 
lag  him  down,  Charlie  discovered  that  Shel- 
h.amer  had  becrme  the  service  officer  for  the 
DUntied  Veterans  of  New  Jersey.  Charlie 
learned  that,  where  Shelhamer  had  stim- 
ulated him  to  go  back  to  school,  he.  In  turn, 
had  .--tlmulated  Shelhamer  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Though  badly  handicapped  by  his  In- 
juries. Shelhamer  had  taken  a  three-year 
leave  rrnn:  a  job  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Kn-.plcyment  Agency  to  get  a  bachelor's  de- 
cree irom  Falrlelgh  Dickinson  University, 
plus  graduate  work  at  Rutgers  and  Seton 
Hall.  He  is  currently  only  two  subjects  short 
of  a  m.aster's  degree  In  employer-employe 
relations. 

Recently  Charlie  Byron  and  Len  Shelhamer 
traded  compliments  at  an  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  -New  Jersey  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation. Charlie,  the  principal  speaker,  and 
his  s'lbject,  unsurprisingly,  was  "High 
School  Dropouts."  Pointing  to  Shelhamer,  he 
said: 

"This  man  changed  the  whole  course  of  my 
life."  After  Charlie's  speech,  Shelhamer  re- 
marked that  "when  I  heard  the  old  boy  was 
going  through  school  at  the  age  of  35,  I  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  myself." 

Thus  the  double  happy  ending  of  the  tale 
of  two  dropouts. 
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FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  IMPROVE  ED- 
UCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8838, 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  qual- 
ity through  the  more  effective  use  of 
educational  technology.  I  was  joined  in 
the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

H.R.  8838  is  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
1189,  a  bill  introduced  on  February  28  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 

BOROUGH)  . 

Chairman  Perkins  has  referred  the 
bill  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  inten- 
tion that  the  subcommittee  hold  hear- 
ings and  take  other  appropriate  action 
on  this  legislation  during  this  session 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  at  this  point  to 
take  a  moment  to  make  clear  that  my 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  is  not  at  all  in- 
tended to  convey  my  support  of  every 
word  and  figure  in  the  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve that  educational  technologj'  holds 
great  promise  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  American  education  and 
for  the  development  of  instructional 
techniques  which  can  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance in  surmounting  some  of  educa- 
tion's most  pressing  problems.  I  believe. 
too,  that  Congress,  as  a  major  supporter 
of  education  programs,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  develop  a  national  policy  with 
regard  to  educational  technology  and  In 
particular  with  regard  to  its  financial 
support. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  H.R.  8838 
in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  hearings 
and  for  whatever  legislative  action  those 
hearings  indicate  is  needed  in  this  field. 
I  hope  that  both  those  v;ho  favor  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands  and  those  who  have 
suggestions  for  changing  it  will  give  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  the  bene- 
fit of  their  suggestions  as  we  consider 
this  measure. 

Last  year,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Cohen,  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Instructional  Technology, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Sterling 
McMurrin,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Utah  Graduate  School  and  formerlv  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  This  Com- 
mission is  expected  to  file  its  report  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  order  to  have  the 
broadest  possible  base  of  data  and  range 
of  alternatives  before  the  subcommittee. 
we  shall  defer  starting  hearings  on  H  R. 
8838  until  after  the  McMurrin  Commis- 
sion's report  is  available  to  the  members. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  and  to  make  a  part  of 
the  eventual  hearing  record  any  com- 
ments that  persons  concerned  about  ed- 
ucational technology  may  wish  to  let  me 
have,  in  care  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  room  B-345A,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C 
20515. 


EDUARDO  MONDLANE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


.•■)0!nt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  watch  hopefully  for  the  emer- 
gence of  balanced,  progressive  leadership 
on  the  African  Continent  suffered  a 
Rreat  loss  in  the  recent  assassination  of 
Dr.  Eduardo  Mondlane  of  Mozambique. 
This  extraordinarily  able  African  lead- 
er brought  to  Mozambique's  fight  for 
freedom  an  organizational  genius  and  a 
humanitarian  .<:plrlt  that  are  not  often 
found  in  nationalist  movements. 

The  story  of  Eduardo  Mondlane's  emer- 
gence as  an  African  leader  begins  in  1962 
At  that  time  he  left  a  teaching  post  at 
Syracuse  University  to  return  to  Dar  es 
Salaam  to  organize  exiled  Mozambican 
refugees  into  a  working  political  unit. 
Frelimo— Frente  de  Libertacao  de  Mo- 
zambique—under his  Presidency  became 
the  focal  point  for  Mozambique's  strug- 
gle. 

Two  years  after  its  first  Dar  es  Salaam 
Congress.  Prelimo  had  250  well-trained 
guerrillas:  5  years  later.  8.000  troops  able 
to  fight  the  sophisticated  weapons  of  the 
Portuguese  Army. 

Even  more  surprising  than  Frelimo's 
napid  military  organization  is  its  well- 
organized  political  structure.  Under  Dr. 
Mondlane's  leadership,  political  expan- 
sion kept  pace  with  military  succe.ss.  This 
meant  that  each  newly  conquered  terri- 
tory became  incorporated  into  Frelimo's 
political  structure.  Frelimo  workers 
maintained  and  expanded  health  and 
education  facilities  in  cooperation— very 
often  with  missionaries  who  had  been 
in  the  territory  for  some  time. 

mondlane's    humanitarian     3PIP.it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  earlier  to  Dr. 
Mondlane's  humanitarian  spirit.  With 
your  permission.  I  would  like  to  elab- 
orate on  that  spirit. 

In  spite  of  the  injustice  and  racial  op- 
pression under  which  he  has  lived.  Dr. 
Mondlane,  as  President  of  Frelimo.  es- 
tablished a  nonracial  policy  in  its  fieht 
against  the  Portuguese  Government.  In 
a  1967  interview  in  Africa  Report,  he 
explains  this  policy  as  follows: 

We  do  not  encourage  attacks  on  civilians 
of  any  kind,  be  they  black,  white,  colored,  or 
-Asian,  so  long  as  they  are  not  armed  to  fight 
against  us  end  are  not  cooperating  with  the 
Portuguese  army.  The  reason  for  our  pro- 
hibition of  attacks  on  civilians  of  all  races 
is  that  we  are  not  fighting  against  the  Por- 
tuguese people  as  such  We  are  fighting  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  Its  colonial,  ex- 
ploitative, imperialist  establishment  In  Mo- 
zambique. Any  Portuguese  whites  or  Asians 
or  any  people  who  are  not  traditional  Mo- 
ramblcan  people  who  may  wish  to  stay  m 
Mozambique  after  we  become  free  are  wel- 
come— -even  as  members  of  Prelimo.  -.  • 

BACKGROt'ND  < 

Eduardo  Mondlane  was  born  in  1020.  ' 

His  educational  prospects  as  a  young 
boy  did  not  extend  much  beyond  the 
level  of  a  primary  certificate  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  some  kind  of  \ocational  train- 
ing. 

That  he  had  by  1953  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  begin  study  for  a  B.A. 
degree  from  Oberlin  College  and  later 
received  a  Ph.  D.  in  sociology  from 
Northwestern  University  is  proof  of  his 
determination  and  strength  of  will. 

I  met  Dr.  Mondlane  diirlng  thla  period 
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at  a  national  student  conference  of  tlie 
Methodist  Church 

He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  1967  after  completlr.«  a  year  of 
postgraduate  study  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 

Five  years  later,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Tanganylkan  independence.  Dr. 
Mondlane  bec&me  convinced  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  Mozambique  to  gain 
its  Independence  within  his  lifetime  To- 
ward this  end  he  tooic  a  teaching  posi- 
tion at  Syracuse  University  while  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Africa  the  next  year 
to  organize  Prelimo. 

Mr  Speaker.  Eduardo  Mondlane  has 
been  for  Mozambique  far  more  than  a 
political  leader  He  has  been  an  educat<)r 
as  well.  Together  with  his  wife.  Jaiu-t. 
an  American  whose  home  Is  m  Indlanap- 
olLi.  Ind..  my  SUte.  he  built  in  Dar  ps 
Salaam  the  Mozambique  Institute  with 
which  he  hoped  to  accompMsh  three 
i(oals 

First,  U)  fill  the  gap  between  the  pri- 
mary lei-el  education  of  African  schools 
and  the  secondary  level  schools  of 
English -speakinR  .\frlcan  nations 

Second,  to  help  Mozambican  students 
^am  scholarships  for  study  abroad 
Third,  to  provide  technical  training 
Mr  Speaker,  last  year  while  attending 
a  conference  in  Nairobi.  Kenya.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  .spending  an  fvenUig  with  this 
extraordinary  African  leader,  a  remark - 
aole  man  by  the  standards  of  any  na- 
tion. He  was  a  compassionate  per.son  with 
the  leadership  ability  to  translate  his 
concern  for  the  injustices  he  witnesseti 
into  effective  action 

His  seruus  for  organization,  as  well  as 
the  foresight  and  understanding  he 
brought  to  the  troubled  contempwrar.- 
African  scene,  made  him  an  invaluable 
contributor  to  the  development  of  that 
continent 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  .\inenta.  for  he 
was  a  fnend  of  our  own  countrv- 

Mr    Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the    RzcoRD  several   articles   concerning 
Dr  Mondlane: 
From   Venture,   vol    21.   No    3.   March    1969] 

ElrL'UtlKj    MuNDLAICE 

.\frlca  lost  one  of  l»«  great  leaders  wneu 
Euardo  Mondlane.  prealdent  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Liberation  Front  waa  murdered  in  Dar- 
es-Salaam on  i  February 

Mondlane*    contribution    to    the    stru,;gle 
for  .African  liberation  and  development  w,i8 
a  vital  one   P*rellmo  t\As  pioneered  among  tne 
national   liberation   movements   erf  .Southern 
.Vfrlca   a   coherent   revolutionary   strategy   of 
Integrated  nctlvlty  in  the  military,  political, 
economic,   aociai    and   educational    Beids    Ita 
9trr»t«^y  13  inspired  and  shuped  by  an  ;dentl- 
flably     .\frlcan     political      phlloaophy.      and 
shares    much    with    tne    thiniting    of    Julius 
Nyerere  and  the  Tanaanlan  example   Prelimo 
shares    Nycereres    Ideals    of    non-alignment, 
self-reliance,    socialism    and    democracy    and 
U   applying   them   to   tne   armed   struggle   to 
replace  Portugueee  colonial  rule  ;n  Mozam- 
bique wltn  a  new  social  and  political  order 
Prellmos  political  creed   has  developed   In 
response   to  the  leasons  learned   in   applying 
It   in    the   war   zones   and   liberated    areas   of 
Mozambique     Prelimo    is    more    than    a    na- 
tionalist   movement,    it    is.    in    the    area*    it 
controls,  a  government,  xnd  no  mere  govern- 
ment In   exile    Party   leaders   move  regularly 
and    freely   through    the    northern    provinces 
of  Mozambique    Prelimo  has  brought  an  id- 
nunistrative  structure,  educ.-itlonal  and  wel- 
fare services  i  albeit  rudimentary  in  the  face 


of  obvious  handicaps  I  axid  the  posslbUlty  of 
popular  f>artlclpatlon.  to  aresj  of  Mozam- 
bique which  have  known  only  the  stultifying 
hAnd  of  Portuguese  colonial  rule  More  than 
that  the  movement  has  worked  to  reconstruct 
the  economv  of  the  liberated  areas  and  Is 
ta.klliiK  from  the  bas«  the  problems  of 
Piral   underdevelopment 

Mondlane  from  the  party's  beginnings  rec- 
ognised the  Importance  of  education,  both 
arademlr  and  political,  and  the  urgent  need 
for  administrative  iuid  vocational  training 
at  all  levels  The  work  of  the  Mozambique  In- 
stitute under  the  direction  of  hU  wife  Janet 
Rae  Mondlane  has  been  a  \1t&l  element  In 
Frellmu -4  de\fl.>pment  lu  .ictlviues  Include 
wide-ranging  educational  pro^ammes  both 
!n  Tanzania  nnd  In  Mozambique  itself  train- 
ing (idmlrilstratom  for  the  liberated  .ireas. 
training  medical  aides  and  directing  welfare 
work  imong  .Mozambican  refugees 

Thta  then  U  the  legacy  of  Eduardo  Mond- 
lane who  .eft  the  soft  option  of  American 
tTnlverslty  life  and  the  corridors  erf  the  UN 
t<i  load  his  people  in  their  tight  for  political 
•ind  economic  independence  i  His  book  The 
struggle  /or  .Vfo^am^lI</^,'  will  be  published 
by  the  Penguin  .African  Library  in  May  He 
wnite  about  Prelimo  and  the  war  in  the 
July  .^ugU8t  1968  issue  if  Venturr  i  His  in- 
tellectual energy  .ind  his  enthusiastic  ca- 
pacity for  human  relationships  won  him 
many  friends  in  all  continents  and  he  learned 
from  many  ditTerent  rreeds  .md  social  orders, 
yet  his  own  [)erstinal  cuntrtbutlon  was  dls- 
tlncuvelv  African 

.Supertlclal  observers  tended  to  assume  that 
Mondlane  wna  Preilnu.  and  that  Prelimo 
was  .Mundlane  Yet  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
cult  of  personality  and  constantly  i-mpha- 
slsed  the  roHecUvliy  of  Prellmo's  .eadershlp 
The  Ideas  .uid  Institutions  that  Mondlane 
did  so  much  to  Uevelup  are  the  organic  prod- 
uct uf  8e\en  years  A  collective  struggle  and 
•Ind  their  most  recent  embodiment  m  the 
detUlons  of  Uie  .second  Prelimo  congress  held 
in  Julv  last  year  in  the  Nlassa  p.-ovtn.e  of 
Mozambique,  and  in  the  subsequent  resolu- 
tions   jf   'he  (.entral  committee 

Mondlane  9  living  memorial  is  .i  .soundly 
structured  movement  which  will  be  further 
developed  Prelimo  remains  a  model  for  other 
movements  engaged  In  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  in  Southern  .\frlca 

It  has  Inevitably  been  suggested  that 
Mondlane  s  death  was  the  result  of  dhlslons 
within  Prelimo  Of  course  no  guerilla  move- 
ment Is  entirely  free  from  internal  differ- 
ences, and  in  contemporary  Africa  it  Is  easy 
for  outside  agencies  not  le.ist  the  principle 
enemy  in  the  struggle,  to  exploit  these  In  the 
•  ast  18  months  Prelimo  has  not  escaped  such 


Prellmo's 


eduoHtlonal  and  welfare  pro- 
grammes were  aUo  scrutinised.  The  congress 
further  agreed  on  Important  structural  re- 
forms which  broadened  the  base  of  the  con- 
gre.ss  and  of  the  central  committee,  which 
was  re-established,  with  elected  members  and 
.1  .strictly  legislative  function  Executive  func- 
tions now  rest  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  president  and  the  vlce- 
pre.sident  and  the  .secretaries  of  the  spe- 
cialised departments — defence,  organisation, 
external  affairs,  social  affairs,  and  so  on. 
These   are   appointed    by   the   president. 

At  the  end  of  August  1968  In  lu  new  char- 
acter as  a  legislative  body  the  central  com- 
mittee met  to  draw  up  new  lines  of  action 
anaivslng  In  detail  the  work  of  all  depart- 
ments, changing  the  structure  of  some  of 
them  and  approving  their  programmes.  (De- 
tails, which  reveal  the  sophistication  of  the 
■  ■rK.uilsatlon  can  be  read  in  Mozambique 
'CM-.'unoM  offlclal  organ  of  Frellmo.  obtain- 
able through  the  Committee  for  Freedom  In 
Mozambique.  1  Antrim  Road.  NW3  \  In  the 
Held  of  external  relations  which  was  the  di- 
rect responsibility  of  Vice-President  Slman- 
k'o  It  was  noted  with  satisfaction  that  com- 
mittees of  .support  for  the  struggle  of  the 
Mo.  ari.blcai;  people  iia'.  e  been  created  ;n 
many  countries.  Including  recently  in  the 
west  The  importance  of  improving  under- 
staiiding  of  Prellmo's  position  abroad  was 
stressed 

Tlie  practical  .support  which  Eduardo 
M.ndlane  .md  other  F^elimo  spokesmen  h.ive 
succeeded  In  attracting  In  the  United 
SUtes.  in  ScandlnaMi  and  recently  in 
Britain  are  a  \ltal  element  in  Prellmo's 
struggle  The  three  Scandinavian  povern- 
rneiits  support  ;he  .Mozambique  Institute's 
educational  and  welfare  programmes,  and 
a  number  of  religious  and  hirniamtanan 
non-Kovernmental  organisations  i:;  Europe 
and  the  United  States  also  make  important 
contributions  Tlie  message  that  the  iiealthy 
and  stable  development  of  Mozi^nibique. 
Angola  and  Guinea-Bissau  lies  In  self-deter- 
mination has  made  headway  In  the  west  The 
shift  m  the  .\nglo-.\inerlcan  position  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  UN  vote  is  8ome  evidence 
of  this  I  see  Vrnture,  January  1969 1. 

Indeed  the  most  likely  motive  underlying 
the  assassination  of  Eduardo  Mondlane  is  the 
recognition  on  the  pau-i  of  the  enemies  of 
African  advancement  in  Mozambique  that 
Mondlane  and  the  Prelimo  leadership  h.ul 
successfully  foiled  attempts  to  sabotage  the 
movement  from  within  and  were  making 
diplomatic  progress  :n  the  west  It  was  no 
doubt    hoped    that    the    death    of    Mondlane 


would  check  Prellmo's  progress 

,,«      ,.,        ^ Western    supporters    of    the    struggle    lor 

dimcultles    but  sources  of  strain  were  recog-      freedom  In  Portugal's  colonies  wU'   be  help- 
nised  by  the  collective  leadership  which  sue-      ing  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Eduardo  Mond- 


essfully  worked  to  correct  them  by  demo- 
cratic methods  The  true  nature  of  difflcul- 
tles  which  gave  rise  to  disturbances  at  Pre- 
limo s  secondary  school  and  more  seriously 
In  Its  Dar-ps-.Salaam  office  In  the  Urst  half 
of  lyH8  A.i.s  recognised  both  by  the  Tanza- 
nlan  ^'overIUTlenl  .\nd  by  the  Oau  liberation 
committee  The  disorders  were  the  work  of 
elements  external  to  Prelim-,  but  doubts  as 
to  Prellmos  unity  were  not  at  first  easily 
dispelled 

The  .UUy  congress  eliminated  these  doubts, 
and  left  Prelimo  greatly  strengthened  Dele- 
gates from  all  over  Mozambique  expressed 
their  rvMiridence  m  the  policy  followed  dur- 
ing the  six  vears  since  the  first  congress  in 
1962  .ind  reafflrmed  their  cotifldence  In  the 
Frellmo  leadership  (and  on  issues  where 
there  was  a  division,  mijorl'v  votes  were 
Ukeni  The  congress  discussed  In  detail 
problems  luislng  from  the  political  and  so- 
cial structure  developing  in  the  liberated 
areas.  Including  the  working  relationship 
between  the  military  .ind  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration, methods  iif  increasing  pro- 
ducuon  through  agricultural  and  trading  oo- 
operauves  ajid  the  development  of  local  In- 
dustries. 


lane  if  they  continue  to  contribute  material- 
ly to  Prellmos  programmes,  particularly  m 
the  field  of  education  and  welfare.  They 
should  also  work  for  further  changes  m 
western  policies  toward  Portugal  which  con- 
tlnue,s  to  derive  strength  from  her  position 
wTthln  NATO  and  EFTA  It  Is  through  such 
chatineis,  particularly  NATO,  that  pressures 
must  be  exerted  in  favour  of  change.  Mean- 
while the  .\frlcan  people  of  Mozambique  will 
continue  to  bury  their  dead  and  m.untain 
their  struggle  in  all  its  aspects.  In  Mond- 
lane r  own  words  It  is  not  that  a  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  west  will  alter 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  But  It  could, 
we  fee!  help  to  determine  the  time  it 
take  .'or  us  to  win 


may 


Frt>m  the  Observer.  Feb,  4,  1969] 

M0ZA.MBlgfE   REBtLLlON    LOStS    K    WISCLeADER 

«By  Colin  Legum) 
Lovdon.  February  4.— The  killing  of  the 
leader  of  the  Mozambique  freedom  move- 
ment. Dr  Eduardo  Mondlane.  In  a  beach-hut 
in  Dor-es-Salaam  is  undoubtedly  a  major 
coup  for  the  Portuguese  who  saw  this  48- 
year-old     academic-tiirned-revolutlonary     as 
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their  most  formidable  revolutloziary  oppo- 
nent. 

But  while  his  mtirder  on  February  3  Is  a 
great  .setback  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Mozambique  (Prelimo),  It  la  not 
likely  to  be  a  fatal  blow. 

Mondlane— a  soft-spwken,  gentle  revolu- 
tionary with  an  affection  for  bow  ties  and 
a  deep  love  for  his  white  American  wife  and 
their  three  children — had  expected  to  be 
killed.  He  told  me  so  when  he  was  last  In 
London  in  March  1968.  He  had  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  assassination  ever  since  1963 
when  he  resigned  his  comfortable  Job  wltli 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Committee 
and  severed  his  relations  with  his  alma 
mater,  SvTacuse  University.  New  Tork,  where 
he  was  a  professor  of  sociology,  to  become  a 
professional  guerrilla  leader. 

Time  and  again,  he  found  his  movement — 
which  has  its  headquarters  In  Tanzania — 
infiltrated  by  Portuguese  agents — white  and 
black.  Recently,  too,  he  told  me  he  had  un- 
covered South  African  security  agents  wno 
had   offered   to  serve  as  volunteers. 

While  In  London,  he  never  slept  In  the 
.same  hotel  for  more  than  two  nights  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  security  men.  In  Af- 
rica he  made  a  point  of  never  covering  the 
same  course  during  his  dally  slx-mlle  dawn 
run  to  keep  fit. 

But  although  he  always  took  precautions 
against  the  risk  of  assassination,  he  never 
avoided  risks.  He  Insisted  on  croeelng  Into 
Mozambique  at  regular  Intervals,  despite  the 
HI  tensive  efforts  made  each  time  by  the  Por- 
tuguese security  to  track  him  down. 

When  I  once  asked  him  what  would  hap- 
pen If  he  were  killed,  he  replied:  "The  Por- 
tuguese will  be  making  a  great  mistake  If 
they  think  that  Prellmo's  future  depends 
on  me.  We  now  have  a  trained  and  mature 
leadership  which  can  pick  up  wherever  I 
leave  off.  It  Is  probable — because  of  the  ad- 
\anced  state  of  our  military  organisation — 
that  the  new  leadership  will  come  out  of 
the  senior  fighting  cadres,  rather  than  from 
the  exile,  civilian  political  leaders.  We  have 
some   outstanding  men  In   the   field." 

But  Prellmo's  senior  commanding  officer, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  auto- 
matic choice  to  succeed  Mondlane,  was  killed 
in  .icilon  about  18  months  ago. 

Eduardo  Mondlane's  great  gift  of  leader- 
ship was  to  weld  four  rival  liberation  groups 
into  a  single,  united  movement — and  to  keep 
them  united.  Only  a  tiny  sectional  group, 
Corema — which  has  neither  real  strength  nor 
influence — remained  outside  the  National 
Front. 

Like  all  national  fronts.  Prelimo  was 
caught  up  In  internal  dissensions.  This,  as 
Mondlane  explained,  was  bound  to  happen. 
"We  have  everybody — from  Communists  to 
westernised  Christians — represented  In  our 
movement."  It  was  his  achievement  that  he 
was  able  to  overcome  the  periodic  crises 
which  disturbed  Internal  relations.  But  he 
felt  that  these  difficulties  were  related  mainly 
to  the  nature  of  exile  politics.  He  believed 
that  the  Ideological  differences,  sharpened  by 
frustration,  would  disappear  within  the  dis- 
cipline of  an  effective  fighting  army.  "What 
happens  after  Independence  'wlU  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  the  liberation 
struggle.'"  he  said. 

Another  of  Mondlane's  outstanding  con- 
tributions was  his  success  In  retaining  Prell- 
mo's position  as  a  non-aligned  force.  But  this 
wasn't  easy,  since  most  of  his  arms  and  un- 
conditional support  came  from  the  Com- 
munist countries.  He  tried  very  hard  to  bal- 
ance this  with  Western  suppport — especially 
from  unofficial  groups  In  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Scandinavia.  He  was  criticised, 
at  times,  for  spending  too  much  time  travel- 
ling to  Western  capitals — a  suspicion 
strengthened  by  his  marriage  to  an  American 
girl  But  he  argued  that  this  policy  was 
necessary  If  he  was  ever  to  achieve  effective 
International  support,  not  limited  to  one 
part  of  the  world.  He  went  regularly  also  to 


Russia,  Eastern  Europe  and,  on  occasion,  to 
Peking  aa  well.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
liberation  leader  who  was  equally  welcome  In 
both  Western  and  Communist  capitals.  He 
always  Insisted  on  all  military  and  financial 
supplies  Intended  for  Frellmo — from  what- 
ever source — being  channelled  through  the 
Organisation  of  African  UiUty. 

Though  strongly  academic  In  his  approach, 
Mondlane  showed  a  surprising  aptitude  for 
the  realities  of  a  revolutionary  struggle.  He 
was  far  and  away  the  most  outstanding 
leader  thrown  up  by  any  of  southern  Africa's 
many  liberation  movements. 

Prom  1963,  when  he  began  to  take  over 
the  leadership  of  what  soon  became  Prelimo, 
he  based  his  revolutionary  ideas  on  the  sim- 
ple precept  that  an  effective  struggle  must 
be  waged  on  the  soil  of  the  country  that 
was  being  liberated — not  from  exile  out- 
posts; and  that  It  must  be  based  on  a  mili- 
tary type  of  administration  rooted  In  the 
peasant  communities. 

He  spent  three  years  building  up  this 
grass-roots  organisation^  inhltratlng  his 
trained  men  and  arms  Into  areas  prepared  In 
advance,  before  he  allowed  a  single  shot  to 
be  fired. 

Though  he  would  never  criticise  him  pub- 
licly, he  felt  that  Ch6  Guevara's  campaign 
In  Bolivia  was  a  bit  of  romanticism  which 
was  bound  to  fall  because  he  haa  failed  to 
win  over  the  peasants  in  the  area  where  he 
was  trying  to  operate  before  becoming  en- 
tirely engaged  In  a  military  struggle.  He 
looked  on  many  of  the  so-called  revolution- 
ary leaders  and  movements  of  today  as  ro- 
manticists given  over  to  amateurish  adven- 
turism. It  amused  him  to  be  accused,  as  he 
often  was,  of  being  a  "bourgeois".  But  he  was 
tolerant  of  the  "romantic  revolutionaries" — 
especially  of  those  In  Europe. 

"The  only  time  these  revolutionaries 
bother  me."  he  once  told  me.  "Is  when  they 
try  to  take  their  armchairs  Into  the  struggle 
Itself.  That  gets  me  really  worried." 

For  a  revolutionary.  Eduardo  Mondlane 
was  surprisingly  free  of  bitterness  or  violent 
feelings.  "The  Portuguese,"  he  used  to  say, 
"are  as  much  the  victims  of  their  regime  as 
we  Africans  are.  Perhaps  our  own  contribu- 
tion will  be  to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  their 
own  tyrants  one  day." 

He  was  essentially  a  man  of  moderation 
and  capable  of  extraordinary  objectivity. 
When  he  was  In  London  I  took  him  one  night 
for  relaxation  to  see  the  satirical  play  "Mrs. 
Wilson's  Diary."  While  the  rest  of  the  audi- 
ence laughed  uproariously,  he  kept  on  asking 
questions:  "Does  Mr.  Wilson  (Britain's 
Prime  Minister)  really  drink  so  much?  Is 
Mrs.  Wilson  really  such  a  feather-headed 
flapper?  Is  Roy  Jenkins  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  really  Interested  only  In  getting 
rid  of  Mr.  Wilson?" 

Afterwards,  he  said  he  thought  It  was 
outrageous  that  a  play  should  be  staged 
which  did  not  base  Itself,  at  least,  on  basic 
truths.  "I  would  never  allow  It,"  he  said. 
And  this  reaction  was  on  the  side  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  feel  badly  about. 

Mondlane  also  set  an  Important  example 
to  other  African  leaders  by  refusing  to  exag- 
gerate the  extent  of  his  movement's  suc- 
cesses, or  to  underestimate  the  hardness  and 
length  of  the  struggle  In  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Thua  he  never  set  a  time  by  which  he 
thought  Mozambique  would  be  liberated.  He 
knew  It  wouldn't  happen  for  years  to  come. 
"Even  when  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
Portuguese  military  effort  begins  to  fall,"  he 
told  me  recently,  "we  are  then  more  than 
likely  to  find  ourselves  up  against  the 
tougher  military  strength  of  the  South 
Africans". 

While  Prelimo  now  claims  to  be  strongly 
established  on  ground  covering  one-flfth  of 
the  total  area  of  Mozambique,  Mondlane 
would   always   point  out   that  this  applied 


only  to  the  rural  countryside — not  to  the 
towns.  The  success  of  the  effort,  he  said,  was 
to  deny  the  Portuguese  the  ability  any 
longer  to  make  their  writ  run  In  the  areas 
we  control — the  provinces  of  Cabo  Delgado 
and  Nlassa.  They  have  been  thrown  on  to 
the  defensive." 

Nor  did  he  see  the  liberation  struggle  sim- 
ply as  a  question  of  winning  militarily.  The 
task  was  one  of  creating  the  condlUo'ns  lor 
a  new  society  at  the  same  time  a.s  waging  a 
military  struggle. 

New  Institutions  had  to  be  created  by  the 
army  and  the  peasants  which  would.  In  "time. 
become  the  framework  for  a  new  political 
system.  Cadres  had  to  be  trained— not  only 
for  the  army  but  also  for  administration  and 
government.  That  was  why  he  put  so  much 
effort  Into  getting  youngsters  into  the  Mo- 
zambique Institute  In  Dar  es  Salaam  for  sec- 
ondary school  training,  and  subsequently  for 
university  training.  There  are  young  Mozam- 
blcans  now  being  educated  In"  both  Western 
and  Eastern  universities  to  qualify  them  for 
specific  Jobs. 

He  saw  his  role  as  a  revolutionary  not 
simply  as  defeating  the  colonial  powe"r.  but 
in  successfully  creating  a  thoroughly  decolo- 
nised  society  as  part  of  the  total  struggle. 

He  could  be  ruthlessly  tough  with  his  own 
people,  and  sharply  critical  of  those  who  mis- 
represented what  their  struggle  was  about. 
Yet  the  main  Impression  he  left  on  those 
who  knew  him  well  was  essentially  one  of 
great  gentleness. 

The  real  tragedy  of  his  death  Is  that  It  has 
robbed  Mozambique  of  its  natural  leader — 
the  peasant  son  of  a  minor  chief  who  knew 
the  needs  of  the  peasants  and  the  townsmen, 
and  who  was  richly  experienced  in  Interna- 
tional affairs.  He  had  come  to  understand 
the  weaknesses  of  African  societies  struggling 
to  achieve  true  independence;  and  he  could 
combine  Intellectuallsm  with  militancy. 

He  was  the  type  of  leader  Africa  coiild  HI 
afford  to  lose.  In  time  to  come,  the  Portu- 
guese, too,  might  learn  that  so  far  from  being 
their  bitterest  enemy  he  might  have  been 
the  one  leader  whose  essential  tolerance 
could  have  saved  them  from  something  worse 
than  merely  having  to  accept  the  loss  of  one 
of  their  colonies — for  he  was  always  willing 
to  see  the  settled  Portuguese  remain  in  Mo- 
zambique, provided  they  accepted  the  Inevi- 
tability of  political  change.  His  successors 
might  be  a  good  deal  less  tolerant. 

(From  the  Observer.  Feb.  7.  1969) 
BRmsH  Government  Asked  To  Honour 
Freedom  Fighter 
(By    Colin   Legum) 

London.  February  7. — Eight  British  M.P.s — 
seven  Labour  and  one  Liberal — today  tabled 
a  motion  In  the  House  of  Commons  deplor- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  Mozambique  lib- 
eration movement  leader.  Dr.  Eduardo  Mond- 
lane, in  Dar  es  Salaam  on  February  3. 

Dr.  Mondlane  was  burled  today  in  Tan- 
zania's capital  where  President  Julius  Nyerere 
ordered  a  full  State  funeral  in  his  honour. 
The  huge  crowd  of  mourners  was  headed  by 
the  President  and  his  full  Cabinet,  as  well 
as  by  a  dozen  African  Foreign  Ministers  from 
East  and  Central  Africa  who  are  attending 
a  conference  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 

The  Labour  sponsors  of  the  Mondlane  mo- 
tion are  FYank  Hooley.  Frank  Judd.  Andrew 
Faulds,  Alex  Lyon.  Edwin  Brookes,  Joan  Les- 
ter and  Boy  Hughes:  the  Liberal  Is  David 
Steele.  They  want  the  British  Parliament  not 
only  to  pay  tribute  to  Mondlane's  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  his  "fight  for  democratic 
freedom  in  southern  Africa";  but  to  go  fur- 
ther In  expressing  confidence  that  "this 
struggle  will  ultimately  succeed,  whatever 
hardships  and  sacrifices  lie  ahead." 

Since  this  Is  an  "Early  Day"  motion  there 
is  no  certainty  that  Parliament  will,  in  fact, 
have  an  opportunity  of  debating  It.  But  the 
sponsors  Intend  It  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
the  British  Government  that  its  policies  in 
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•outbern  A/rtca  *re  not  acceptable  to  many 
r»dlc*i  backbenchers  It  is  aiao  intended  to 
fluan  out  Portuga.  s  frieuds  in  the  House  of 
Conunona  by  challenging  them  to  introduce 
a  conflicting  motion  of  their  own 

Meanwhile,  '.he  mystery  of  who  fixed  the 
time-bomb  to  the  chair  in  Mjndlane's  beacli- 
hui  retreat  remains  ',in.-olv»d  Not  unex- 
pectedly, the  Portuguese  authorltlea  were 
quick  to  dlaaoclate  themselves  frocn  compUc- 
I'-y  -although  they  did  not  condemn  the  act 
Instead,  they  sought  to  focus  responsibility 
on  elements  within  Mondlane  s  jwn  move- 
ment. Prelimo 

President  Nyerere  has  ordered  an  Intensive 
investigation  by  his  security  people  to  dis- 
cover the  assassins  For  Tanzania,  the  centre 
of  many  of  southern  .\frl:a  a  liberation  move- 
ments this  assassination  is  i  grave  affair  as 
It  points  up  possible  weaknesses  In  Its  in- 
ternal security 

It  has  been  revealed  m  Dar  that  prelimi- 
nary police  inquiries  have  led  tnem  to  reject 
the  theory  that  Mondlaae  was  killed  by  dis- 
senting e.ements  wichir;  Prellmi.. 

The  police  now  have  positive  evidence  of 
A  book-shaped  parcel  having  been  received 
by  Mundiane — either  on  Saturday  or  iion- 
dav  rrorh  a  west  European  country,  pos- 
stDly  W«'  Oermany  1:  was  marked  'private 
and  confldential"  But  mere  was  no  sign  of 
this  parcel  after  the  expl.jsion — whicn  was 
so  powerful  that  it  knocked  a  servant  in  the 
garden  to  the  ground 

Tanzania's  police  are  working  on  :he  theory 
that  the  killing  was  the  work  of  PIDE — Por- 
tugal's special  security  police  They  believe 
that  Mondlane  wis  blown  up  by  either  a 
sophisticated  trigger  device  attached  to  chair, 
or  by  a  time-bomb  m  a  package 

The  police  have  kept  the  American  owner 
of  the  beach-house  m  whicli  Mondlane  w,ts 
killed  -Miss  Bessie  BLng— at  the  police  sta- 
tion where  she  had  been  helping  with  the 
investigations  Both  the  Police  and  the  United 
States  ESnbaasy  are  emphatic  that  there  is 
no  question  of  her  having  been  arrested,  but 
insist  that  she  is  voluntarily  .'helping  the  po- 
lice la  their  work  and  that  sne  Is  Iree  to 
leave  at  any  time  She  was  aosent  from  the 
funeral  today 

Ml^  K.ng  a  wealthy  dealer  in  gem.s  has 
been  a  long-standing  friend  of  Dr  Mondlane 
and  his  American  wife,  Janet 

It  Ls  too  soon  yet  to  speculate  about  Mond- 
lane'3  successor  The  flnal  decision  will  not 
be  taken  until  Prellmos  supreme  council  can 
be  summoned  But  since  many  of  its  key 
members  are  military  leaders  engaged  In  op- 
erat.ons  deep  inside  Mozambique  It  might 
take  time  oefore  :;ie  new  leader  becomes 
known 

[From  the  Tanzania  Standard.  Feb    4    !969| 

MoNOLAME  -Assassinated-  Bomb  Blast  at 

Be.\ch   House 

I  By  David  Martini 

Dr  Eduajdo  Mondiane.  the  President  of  the 
Mozambique  Liberation  Front  >  Frellmo  i  was 
tdsaaslnaled  In  Dar  es  Sala-im  yesterday.  He 
died  m  a  beach  house  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
in  a  t)omb  explosion 

Police  reconstructing  Dr  Mondlanes  death 
believe  that  a  tlnie  bomb  was  planted  in  the 
chair  where  he  nonnaiiy  worked  and  that  it 
exploded  at  1120  a.m.  killing  the  liberation 
letider  instantly. 

The  49-year-old  former  uni-erslty  lecturer 
had  gone  to  work  at  a  beach  house  owned  by 
.m  American  woman.  Miss  Betty  King, 
who  Is  a  director  of  InternatlouaJ  Gems 
I  Tanzania)  Ltd.,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
disturbed. 

Last  mght  a  number  of  people  including 
Miss  King,  her  servants  and  members  of 
Frellmo,  were  at  the  Central  Police  Station 
helping  police  with  the  enquiry  which  is  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Criminal  Investigations,  Senior  .\S6lstant 
Commissioner  of  Police.  Mr  Geoffrey  Sawaya. 

The     Inspector-Oenerai     of     Police,     Mr. 
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Blangwa  Shaldl  told  The  Standard"  In  an 
interview  late  last  night  "Many  of  the  clr- 
cunistaiices  surrounding  Dr  Mondlane's 
death  are  a  mystery,  but  we  are  following  up 
a  number  of  clues  and  a  great  number  of 
people    are    undergoing    Interrogation   ' 

It  was  understood  that  a  large  number  of 
Mozamblcans  had  been  taken  into  custody 
for  questioning  Several  hundred  police  offi- 
cers m  and  around  the  capital  were  assisting 
in  the  inquiry 

CRACKED    WALLS 

Late  List  night  steel -h elm etj'd  Armed  Field 
Force  Unit  policemen  were  guarding  Miss 
King's  locked  beach  house,  keeping  everyone 
away  But  the  bomb  bhtst  had  blown'  out 
windows,  wrecked  and  splintered  furniture 
and  cracked  walls.   Mr    Shaldl  aatd. 

The  Inspector-General  .ippealed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  publli-  who  had  seen  anyone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Miss  Klng'.s  house  between  the 
time  she  left  for  work  at  8am  and  the  time 
Dr  Mondlane  arrived  which  It  is  believed  to 
be  at  about  11am  to  report  Immediately  to 
the  nearest  police  station 

.Army  bomb  dlspxwal  experts  have  removed 
fragments  of  the  charge  f.>r  .inalysls  and  !a»t 
nl.{ht  Mr  Shaldl  sjiid  he  believed  the  explo- 
sive may  prove  to  be  T  NT 

The  explosion  w.ii  reported  by  one  of  Miss 
King  i  house  ser\aiuj>  Phe  time  has  been 
nxed  at  about  11  2u  .i  m.  and  ^ne  of  the 
servant*  who  was  st^uiding  m  the  garden  was 
kmxiked  over  by  the  blast 

Dr  Mondlanes  .American  wife,  Janet,  Is  in 
3t>x?kholm  and  .-xpected  to  return  to  Tan- 
ianla  tixlav 

Last  night  President  Nyerere  issued  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  Tanzaman 
people  .md  leaders  of  all  ;i9  Organisations  for 
African  Unity  countries  were  being  informed 
of  his  death 

FORMER    TEACHER 

Dr  Mondlane  has  been  described  as  Portu- 
gal's miwt  wanted  m,in 

Tliln  and  mild-mannered,  he  was  once  a 
teacher  of  .inthropology  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
.sity  m  the  United  States  where  he  met  and 
married  his  wife 

Hli;hly  3<iphlstlcated  ,ind  a  former  official 
of  the  United  Nations.  Dr  Mondlane  returned 
to  Africa  In   1963  to  lead  Frelimo 

Now,  Prelimo  is  the  only  Mozamblcan  party 
offl.lally  recognised  by  the  Orgamsauon  for 
African  Unity,  though  there  are  at  least  two 
minor  groups. 

Dr  Mondlane  said  recently  his  forces  con- 
trolled about  a  fifth  of  the  territory  which 
occupies  a  large  slice  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Southern  .Africa 

The  Front  .started  its  guerrilla  activities  on 
September  26.  1964. 

.Another  liberation  movement,  the  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  Angola.  M  P  LA. 
cancelled  celebrations  sclieduled  for  today  to 
mark  its  eighth  anniversary 

MWALIMU    PAYS    TRIBrTE 

President  Nyerere  yesterday  ordered  that 
Dr  Mondlane  should  be  burled  with  all  the 
honours  deserving  a  Sghter  wim  died  for  his 
country's  freedom 

In  a  special  announcement  yesterday  he 
said  the  death  of  Dr  Mondlane  was  a  tragedy 
to  all  who  knew  him  and  all  who  love  Africa's 
freedom.  Those  who  committed  the  evil  deed 
were  enemies  of  Africa  s  freedom. 

The  President  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  T.inzanla  gave  condo- 
lences to  ail  Frellmo  fighters  and  the  people 
of  Mozambique  "To  the  people  of  Tanz.mia 
and  Mozambique.  I  would  like  to  say  Mond- 
lane died  for  uhuru.  The  best  way  of  crying 
for  him  Is  to  Increase  efforts  for  the  llhiiBra- 
tlon  of  Africa" 

The  Zamblan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr  Eltja  Mudcnda.  now  In  Dar  es  Salaam  for 
the  East  and  CentruJ  African  Foreign  Minis- 
ters' conlerence  said  he  wjui  shocked  and  so 
would  be  President  Kaunda  .md  the  people 
of  Zambia. 


The  EUiioplan  Foreign  Minister.  Dr  .Ato 
Krttenirt  Yifru.  als<j  In  Dar  es  Salaam  said  the 
death  would  be  a  drawback  to  the  liber. ition 
movements  not  only  in  Mozambique  but 
throughout  those  countries  still  under  co- 
lonial rule  and  also  Africa  as  a  whole. 


PERSPECTIVES  AND  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS, BY  THE  INTER-CITY 
SEMINAR  ON  TRAINING  THE 
HARDCORE 

'  Mr.  BRADE.MAS  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  th's 
point  in  the  Rei'ord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  leaders  in  American  busine.ss 
and  industi-y  and  other  areas  of  activity 
are  becoming  concerned  about  tlie  prob- 
lems associated  with  training  hardcore 
unemployed. 

One  of  the  :no.>-l  thoughtful  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  solution  of 
this  important  problem  in  American  life 
IS  a  repoit  prepared  recently  by  a  group 
of  businessmen  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  hiring,  training,  and  upgrading 
the   hardcore   unemployed. 

In  the  ^roup — the  Inter-City  Seminar 
on  Training  the  Hardcore — are  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  business  and  industrial 
firms  in  the  Nation.  For  nearly  a  year — 
.since  July  1968 — members  of  the  group 
have  been  meeting  monthly  in  se\eral 
different  cities. 

.■\  few  weeks  a«o,  the  group  prepared, 
on  the  basis  of  their  common  experi- 
ences and  discussions,  a  paper  that  is 
aimed  at  defining  policy  in  this  general 
area  of  national  concern.  I  might  here 
note  that  much  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  .seminar  was  done  by  the  Urban  Re- 
seaich  Corp..  Chicago,  111.,  whose  presi- 
dent. John  Naisbitt,  was  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants m  tlie  ,<emina: 

Mr.  Speaker,  .several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate met  with  the  Inter-City  Seminar  a 
fei*'  days  a^o  and  were  greatly  impressed 
by  what  we  learned.  For  this  reason  and 
because  I  believe  this  report  to  be  so 
constructive.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

PrnisPECTivES  and  Reco.mmendations  by  the 
INTER-Cn-T  Seminar  on  Training  the 
Hardcore 

The  Inler-Clty  Seminar  on  Training  the 
Hardcore  Is  c  omposed  of  a  group  of  business- 
men who  are  actively  involved  In  hiring, 
training  and  upgrading  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed The  members  represent  twelve  com- 
panies and  organizations  in  six  different 
cities 

William  J  King.  Equal  Employment  Plan- 
ning Manager.  Ford  Motor  Company.  Detroit. 
Michigan 

P  R  Kaimer.  Manager-Relations.  Hotpolnt. 
Chicago,  nunols. 

Henry  M  Morgan,  Manager.  Human  Rela- 
tions Division,  Pfilaroid  Corporiuion.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts 

William  Enes,  Vice  President.  Hoffmau-La- 
Rothe.  Inc  .  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

William  T  Rice,  General  Staff  Supervisor- 
Urban  Affairs,  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Detroit,  Michigan. 

Ray  J  Graham.  Director.  Special  Employ- 
ment Programs,  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany. Chicago.  Illinois 

Prank  H  Conway.  General  Personnel  Super- 
visor. New  England  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph  Company,  Boston.   Massachusetts. 


William  Ellison,  Vice  President,  Mantua 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Naisbitt,  President,  Urban  Research 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Louie  Echols,  Director,  Operations,  Urban 
Research   Corporation,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

Donn  Kesselhielm,  Director,  Educational 
Planning,  Urban  Research  Corporation.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Walter  P.  Paul,  Jr.  Director,  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

Herman  Wrlce,  President,  Mantua  Enter- 
prises,   Inc  ,    Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Mary  Conway  Kohler,  Director,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth, 
Inc  ,  New  York,  New  York. 

Ben  Miller,  Vice  President,  Urban  Research 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Richard  V.  Lawson.  Assistant  Manager,  In- 
ner City,  Inc.,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  Seminar  has  been  meeting  monthly 
since  July  1968,  In  two-day  sessions  held  in 
the  cities  represented  by  the  various  com- 
panies. Each  session  has  been  spent  partly 
viewing  company  hardcore  programs,  partly 
visiting  local  minority  communities  and 
partly  analyzing  and  discussing  what  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminar  have  learned.  While  the 
main  emphasis  has  been  on  the  problem  of 
the  hardcore  unemployed,  we  quickly  reached 
a  consensus  that  It  was  necessary  as  well  to 
focus  on  the  larger  problems  of  minority 
employment  and  of  business  Involvement  In 
urban  affairs. 

.A  recent  meeting,  held  In  New  York  City 
on  February  6-7,  1969,  was  devoted  to  a 
recap  of  what  the  Seminar  members.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  have  learned  to 
date.  The  discussion  centered  on  what  can 
be  done  inside  companies  In  the  employment 
and  broader  upward  mobility  of  minority 
group  members,  but  also  dealt  with  possible 
company  activities  In  the  community  out- 
side the  company  itself.  In  this  process,  we 
felt  It  was  Important  to  discuss  the  activi- 
ties of  other  Institutions  which  work  wlh 
companies  on  various  problems,  including 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  Plans 
for  Progress,   and  The  Urban  Coalition. 

Tills  paper  is  the  result  of  the  February 
discussions  It  Is  not  Intended  as  a  complete 
or  definitive  review  of  the  whole  range  of 
business  Involvement  In  urban  affairs,  or 
even  of  all  the  specifics  of  any  one  area  of 
Involvement.  It  Is  rather  presented  as  a 
working  paper  trying  to  define  policy  for 
some  of  the  areas  of  major  concern  to  the 
Seminar  membership.  We  hope  that  It  may 
also  prove  useful  to  others  Interested  In  the 
same  problems. 

For  purposes  of  exposition,  this  paper  has 
been  broken  down  Into  several  sections,  with 
emphasis  on  business  activity  and  policy.  We 
do  not  view  these  sections  as  being  truly  sep- 
arable. Each  Is  part  of  a  larger  piece  and 
should  be  approached  with  this  fact  In  mind. 

STTMMARY 

1.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  national  affirmative 
action  policy  on  urban  problems. 

2.  Such  a  policy  should  Include  a  state- 
ment that  meaningful  employment  Is  a  basic 
human  right  and  that  such  meaningful  em- 
ployment Is  not  only  a  basic  need  for  a  val- 
uable human  life  but  a  necessity  for  the 
continued  growth,  prosperity,  and  well  being 
of  society. 

3.  In  approaching  urban  problems,  there 
Is  a  need  for  continuing  and  Increasing  co- 
operation and  partnership  among  companies; 
among  business,  labor  unions  and  govern- 
ment; and  between  these  groups  and  the  local 
community  groups  for  whom  programs  are 
designed. 

4.  A  company  must  first  maintain  Itself 
as  a  successful  business  enterfM-lse  if  It  Is  to 
work  In  a  significant  way  to  effect  solutions 
to  urban  problem*. 

5.  The  profit  motive  and  a  sense  of  social 
commitment  must  be  viewed  as  Inseparable 
entitles  In  a  successful  company  program. 
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6.  Company  Involvement  with  the  hiring, 
training  and  retention  of  the  hardcore,  pro- 
motion and  upgrading  of  minorities,  and 
urban  affairs  must  be  approached  as 
a  package. 

7.  The  process  of  company  Involvement 
with  urban  problems  should  be  approached 
as  one  of  mutual  education  and  adaptation. 

8.  The  key  to  a  successful  company  pro- 
gram is  the  vigorous  commitment  of  top 
management. 

9.  A  good  policy  for  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed is  a  good  personnel  policy. 

10.  There  has  been  an  unnecessary  empha- 
sis on  the  negative  aspects  of  the  hardcore 
unemployed  and  Insufficient  emphasis  on  the 
spectrum  of  talent  available  and  on  other 
positive  aspects. 

11.  Hiring  and  promotion  requirements 
and  training  should  be  Job-related. 

12.  Too  many  entry-level  Jobs  are  also 
dead-end  Jobs. 

13.  The  value  of  a  wide  range  of  support 
services  for  all  new  employees  needs  strong 
emphasis. 

14.  In  the  long  run,  upward  mobility  for 
minority  group  personnel  Is  a  more  Impor- 
tant social  and  company  problem  than  hard- 
core unemployment  alone. 

15.  As  Is  true  of  hourly  jobs,  upward  mo- 
bility at  the  paraprofesslonal  and  profes- 
sional levels  can  be  enhanced  by  more  real- 
istic assessment  of  the  actual  requirements 
of  a  given  job. 

16.  Company  Involvement  in  urban  prob- 
lems should  be  based  on  a  partnership  with 
local  (minority)  community  groups  and  may 
perhaps  be  most  effective  in  Job-related  and 
business-related  efforts. 

17.  There  Is  a  paramount  need  for  greater 
business  Involvement  In  the  problems  of  pub- 
lic education. 

18.  The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
can  further  enhance  its  efforts  by  re-examin- 
ing the  hardcore  certification  requirements 
and  by  emphasizing  the  alliance  and  partner- 
ship nature  of  Its  efforts. 

19.  Plans  for  Progress  should  continue  and 
expand  Its  efforts  In  the  area  of  upward  mo- 
bility and  its  role  as  a  forum  for  business, 
labor  and  government. 

20.  The  Urban  Coalition  has  a  major  role 
in  its  efforts  to  form  a  genuine  partnership 
for  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  environment. 

A    NATIONAL    STATElMENT    OF    POLICY 

As  businessmen  we  have  found  that  a 
clearly-defined  and  firmly  enunciated  policy 
by  top  management  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
for  any  successful  company  program.  Such 
a  policy  provides  not  only  the  focus  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  people  who  must  implement 
the  program.  It  defines  the  limit  of  that  ac- 
tivity and  thus  of  the  program  Itself. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  we  would 
urge  that  a  national  statement  of  policy, 
emanating  from  the  very  highest  level,  is  a 
key  to  any  successful  attack  on  social  prob- 
lems. This  statement  should  define  a  na- 
tional affirmative  action  program  for  attack- 
ing urban  problems  and  should  include  spe- 
cific statements  on  such  key  concerns  as  em- 
ployment. In  the  area  of  employment  a 
clear  statement  is  needed  that  meaningful 
employment  Is  a  basic  human  right  and  that 
such  meaningful  employment  Is  not  only 
a  basic  need  for  a  valuable  human  life  but 
a  necessity  for  the  continued  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  well  being  of  society. 

Such  a  statement  recognizes  the  national 
commitment  to  full  employment  and  the 
further  commitment  to  equal  employment,  it 
also  suggests  that  the  development  of  human 
resources  Is  valuable  not  only  to  the  Individ- 
uals concerned  but  to  the  larger  society. 
Ultimately  the  society's  welfare  depends  on 
the  wealth  of  these  human  resources.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  major  national  con- 
cern that  a  major  pool  of  such  resources  has 
been  left  often  untapped  and  undeveloped 
and    always    under-utilized.    Past    practices 


which  have  largely  overlooked  racial  minor- 
ity groups  and  poor  whites  have  not  only 
detrimentally  affected  these  groups,  ihcv 
have  deprived  the  larger  society  of  valuable 
resources.  Seen  in  this  Ught.  an  attack  on 
employment  problems  need  not  be  seen  as  a 
matter  of  legal  or  moral  Imperative  on  the 
one  hand,  or  as  a  reaction  to  fear  and  crisis 
on  the  other.  It  may  be  seen  as  an  effort  to 
develop  a  more  productive  and  ultimately 
stronger  society. 

It  is  a  corollary  of  such  an  approach  that 
the  efforts  to  hire  and  train  the  hardcore  un- 
employed and  to  upgrade  minority  group  per- 
sons cannot  be  seen  as  one-shot,  short-term 
commitments.  They  must  be  a  way  of  life, 
ii  matter  of  continuing  commitment  to  the 
larger  goal  of  full  and  meaningful  emplov- 
ment. 

We  feel  that  such  an  approach  may  help 
pr.'i'^e  fome  of  the  stigma  which  has'  often 
been  attached  to  hardcore  and  equal  employ- 
ment programs.  Too  often  the  racial  iLspect 
of  these  programs  h^s  been  over-emphasized 
It  would  be  foolish  to  overlook  the  severe 
racial  aspects  of  unemplovment  and  under- 
employment It  Is  equally  detrimental  so  to 
spotlight  the  racial  underpinnings  of  valu- 
able programs  that  these  programs  become 
stigmatized  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  In- 
cluding many  minority  group  persons  This 
has  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  effort  to 
hire  and  train  the  hardcore.  Many  of  the 
"hardcore"  feel  personally  humiliated  and 
stigmatized  by  some  of  the  approaches  made 
to  them.  Too  many  outsiders  view  the  pro- 
gram as  an  effort  to  help  "these  people"  or 
to  'cool  It  in  the  ghetto"  Every  effort  needs 
to  be  made  to  emphasize  the  larger  goals  of 
our  national  employment  efforts  and  to  un- 
dermine the  prejudicial  feelings  which  have 
been  directed  at  these  programs. 

PARTNI31SHIP 

There  are  several  key  areas  of  partnership 
and  cooperation  which  need  emphasis: 

1.  Among  businesses: 

2.  Among  business,  labor  unions  and  gov- 
ernments; and 

3.  Between  these  groups  and  minority 
community  groups. 

Many  companies  are  now  involved  with 
various  aspects  of  urban  problems  This  ef- 
fort, at  least  In  its  magnitude,  is  of  recent 
vintage.  There  is  a  great  need  for  cooperation 
and  exchange  of  information  on  problems 
and  projects.  In  many  areas,  coordinated 
effort  will  be  needed  if  truly  significant  pro- 
grams are  to  be  carried  out 

Any  concentrated  attack  on  social  ills  must 
be  made  on  the  ba=is  of  genuine  parti-,ers''jip 
between  business  and  other  groups  which 
.are  attacking  the.se  ills  It  should  be  obvious 
that  business  alone  cannot  .solve  the  urban 
crisis.  Nor  can  government  alone  Nor  can 
either.  If  they  work  In  an  essentially  com- 
petitive fa.shion.  In  the  specific  field  "of  em- 
ployment, business,  government  and  the 
unions  must  work  closely  together  If  any- 
thing significant  is  to  be  accomplished,  in 
other  areas,  somewhat  different  partner.ships 
may  have  to  be  fashioned.  However,  it  must 
be  constantly  emphasized  that  co-operative 
effort  Is  essential.  In  too  many  instances, 
different  institutions  are  wcrklne  without 
any  clear  sense  of  policy  and  direction.  \^-ith- 
out  coordination  and  v^'ithout  cooperation. 
The  result  has  been  confusion.  Ill-will  and 
much  unproductive  effort. 

Based  on  our  experience,  there  is  aiiother 
area  of  partnership  which  needs  to  be  recos- 
nlzed  and  emphasized,  and  that  is  with  the 
community  groups,  usually  minorities,  for 
whom  programs  are  in  part  designed.  We 
feel  that  a  major  weakness  of  several  nation- 
wide efforts  IS  that  there  ha-s  been  too  little 
coof>eratlon  with  community  representatives 
in  the  Inltiatloti.  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  business-go .ernment  proerams  The 
point  Is  not  only  that  these  groups  should 
have  some  say  in  programs  that  a.Tect  them, 
but   that   they   have   krowledce   and   tinder- 
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stADdlac  Uk*t  c«&  aoAke  theac  progrmma  mor* 
efTecUv*. 

Omi  own  SemlnAr  experience  tuw  been  an 
exAmpie  of  cba  value  of  cooperaUve  effort. 
Aa  company  repreeentatlvee.  we  have  learned 
from  tmctx  other  and  have  increaaed  our 
perception  and.  we  hope,  our  eflfeoUveneaa  as 
a  reeult  of  this  learning  proceea  At  ill  times, 
our  contact  wtth  local  community  personnel 
ha«  given  '.la  a  more  r#ilUt;c  graap  of  prob- 
lem«  and  of  pooalble  a<-ilutlons  to  these 
problems. 

COMPAMT    ACTTVmSS 

To  have  in  Impact  m  urbttn  problemii.  a 
company  must  flrit  and  r>-iremcjst  malniain 
Itself  as  a  successful  business  enterprise  It 
must  alio  approach  urban  problemj  with  Ita 
own  business  needs  and  capabilities  m  mind 

There  has  been  some  ducosslun  ad  tu  the 
proper  nn.otlvatlon  of  business  In  becoming 
involved  In  urban  affairs,  whether  it  should 
be  the  profit  motive  or  i  commitment  to 
curing  joclal  VA  We  have  f  jund  '.hat  the  two 
cannot  really  be  separable  in  a  successful 
program  On  the  one  hand,  pruflts  and  the 
long  range  existence  of  a  oimpany  depend  on 
a  healthy,  growing,  proeperoua  society  and 
a  prodtiftlve  work  force  On  the  other  a 
social  commitment  divorced  Jrom  the  tradi- 
tional gcpals.  standards  and  methods  >f  bu-sl- 
ness  \s  likely  to  become  itie  more  example  of 
do-goodlam  This  point  of  view  u  dangerouslv 
close  to  being  a  truism,  but  there  are  never- 
theless too  many  instances  of  company  pro- 
grams that  are  approached  from  one  p>j!nt 
of  view  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  and 
that  suffer  as  a  result. 

We  found  consensus  that  hiring,  training 
and  retention  of  the  harddre  promotion 
and  upgrading  of  minorities  and  community 
involvement  can  be  approached  more  effec- 
tively with  i  well-balanced.  c<x)rdlnated  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  piece  meal  project  ap- 
proach .\  (xjmpany  s  employment  practices 
largely  determine  its  credibility  m  the  com- 
munity SLmUarlv  ilgmttcant  involvement  Ui 
community  activities  which  result  in  actual 
Improvements  .-an  br'j«den  a  compuny  s  rf- 
crultlng  bate  und  can  serve  to  i?ducate  the 
company  about  the  needs  and  possibilities 
of  the  hardcore  and  minority  ix)mm unities. 
K-:rther  a  br^  ad-gauge  conuni'ment  across 
the  board,  if  intelligently  conceived,  la  more 
likely  to  be  a  genuine  and  lastl.ng  commit- 
ment than  *  n.irr'iw-gauge  approach  to  one 
aspect  of  the  total  problem 

rhe  prix-ess  of  commuaUv  involvement 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  mutiial  edu- 
cation and  adaptation  The  hardcore  and 
the  minorities  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  md 
gain  from  business  In  some  cases,  substan- 
tial adaptation  to  the  company  culture  may 
be  required  .\t  the  same  time,  many  com- 
panies are  already  learning  much  from  these 
groups  about  traditional  hiring  practices, 
job-related  training,  patterns  -if  behavior,  the 
bases  of  retention  the  icfMl  requirements 
of  a  Job.  the  use  of  certain  support  services 
and  the  development  of  productive  human 
resource*  Because  of  costlv  high  turnover  In 
many  Industries,  many  traditional  practlcee 
are  being  called  Into  question  as  ihev  apply 
to  all  new  employees,  so  that  the  ccumpuny 
culture  Itself  .s  In  the  princess  of  chan>;lng 
This  process  of  mutual  education  has  been 
too  little  understood,  and  deserves  more  em- 
phasis 

In  too  m.iny  Instances,  companies  have 
acted  upon  the  basis  of  stereotypes  that,  be- 
caiae  of  conditions  of  the  larger  ttclety. 
have  ted  to  requirements  and  actions  that 
w<.>rk  In  a  discriminatory  fashion  These 
stereA.)tvpe«  have  been  operative  in  hiring 
practices.  Job  requirements,  much  tradi- 
tional training  utandard.s  f  lr>-s,s  anJ  be- 
havior In  views  about  race,  and  In  many 
other  areas  They  have  provided  significant 
barriers  t..)  mlnorltlee  and  the  "disadvan- 
taged "  Tliey  have  also  hurt  the  companlea 
by  screening  out  or  holding  down  potentially 


valuable  worker*,  by  establishing  standards 
that  have  little  to  do  with  the  work  at  hand, 
and  by  preventing  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  actual  situation  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  workers 

We  have  found  that  a  good  harrlooTe  pol- 
icy is  a  good  prrsonn^l  pmllcy,  and  vice-versa. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  a  good  equal  em- 
ployment policy  This  Is  true  not  only  be- 
cause such  a  policy  can  produce  a  new  pool 
of  productive  talent,  but  because  It  forces  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  the  tradltlonaJ  stereotypes. 
We  feel  that  one  beneficial  byproduct  of  the 
current  efforts  to  hire  the  hardcore  and  to 
upgrade  minorities  will  be  a  substantial  re- 
structuring of  standard  personnel  practices, 
to  the  ultimate  profit  of  business  and  the 
total  work  force 

There  are  many  elements  to  a  successful 
employment  or  community  Involvement  pro- 
gram We  would  only  emphasize,  as  we  have 
earlier  In  a  slightly  different  context,  the 
one  key  Ingredient  upon  which  all  others  de- 
pend rhere  must  be  a  total  ooznmltment  to 
the  pr  >gr.im  fmm  U)p  management.  This 
commitment  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
presented  and  carefully  explained  to  all  par- 
ties And  It  must  be  followed-through.  sup- 
p<3rted  and  enforced  In  thla  sense,  these 
programs  are  no  different  than  any  other 
impiirtant  i-iimpany  program. 

.\3  a  part  of  thla  comml'ment.  there  Is  a 
need  for  an  Internal  organization  within  a 
company  which  has  spwific  responsibility  for 
planning  \i\A  Implementing  the  company's 
participation  lu  realistic  employment  and 
urban  programs  This  organization  i  depart- 
ment, unit  1  must  have  clear  support  from 
top  management  md  access  to  other  units 
In  the  company  The  demands  if  a  realistic 
and  meaningful  program  ire  to<3  great  with- 
out such  a  setup 

There  has  perhaps  been  '.oo  much  emphasis 
on  the  recalcitrance  and  Inertia  of  flrst-ilne 
supervisors  :uid  department  heads  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  pmblem.s  do  exist  and  that 
tiiere  Is  a  need  '."T  careUil  explanation  of 
company  policy  and  for  such  things  as  sensi- 
tivity pn^gr.ims  We  must  .igaln  emphasize, 
however,  that  top  management  commitment 
Is  the  key  Where  it  exists  sind  where  It  is 
enforced.  Just  as  a  production  schedule  might 
bo  enforced,  the  flrst-llne  supervisor  is  like- 
ly to  fall  into  line  Hla  Job  depends  on  It  At 
the  same  time,  the  requirements  of  this  Job 
may  need  some  redefinition,  or  perhaps  the 
incentives  for  carrying  out  this  Job  may  have 
to  be  altered.  In  tixj  many  cases,  supervisors 
already  overwhelmed  bv  work  have  been 
handed  new  duties  and  told  to  carry  them 
out  Further  overwhelmed  and  lacking  clear 
guidance,  they  have  approached  their  Jobs  as 
before  and  have  sidestepped  their  new  duties 
This  Is  where  top  management  must  provide 
clear  guidance,  priper  support  and  the  big 
stick 

In  any  successful  employment  program, 
everyone  involved  in  the  program  must  be 
given  a  stake  In  Its  success  Whether  he  be 
a  middle-level  manager  who  designs  a  pro- 
gram, or  a  flrst-Ilne  supervisor  who  carries 
It  out.  or  an  employee  •  hardcore  t  other- 
wise i  tor  whom  the  prtjgram  Is  designed,  he 
must  clearly  see  his  stake  in  the  programs 
3ucce>8s.  In  other  vi'orda.  the  program's  suc- 
cess must  be  his  success,  however  that  suc- 
cess may  be  defined 

The  fiardcvre  unempioyed 
There  has  perhaps  been  some  overem- 
phasis on  the  concept  of  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed, or  rather  a  certain  mls-emphasls. 
Tills  Is  not  to  say  that  there  should  be  any 
diminution  of  the  critically  Important  efforts 
being  made  to  hire,  train  and  upgrade  the 
hardcore  This  effort  mast  be  maintained  :ind 
even  accelerated.  We  are  rather  saying  that 
m  too  many  instances  .i  new  stereotype  has 
arisen  and  a  misleading  equation  estab- 
lished hardcore-black  entry-level  -  dead- 
end T.here  Is  a  dangerous  'endency  to  equate 
unempl<.>yed  "    and     'unemployable  "    Under 


existing  government  guidelines,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  "hardcore"  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered unemployable  except  in  the  light  of 
rigid  and  rather  unrealistic  hiring  criteria 

In  any  society,  and  within  groups  within 
that  society,  there  la  a  whole  spectrum  of 
talent  available.  This  Is  certainly  the  case  in 
the  "hardcore"  community  defined  by  the 
government  guidelines.  The  hardcore  are 
people  who  traditionally  have  been  chronical- 
ly unemployed  or  significantly  underem- 
ployed even  in  good  times.  The  reasons  for 
this  unemployment  often  have  had  little  to 
do  with  actual  or  potential  ability.  There  are 
certainly  some  people  with  such  severe  han- 
dicaps that  they  are  only  marginally  em- 
ployable, at  beat,  or  who  need  substantial 
help  and  training  to  beoome  employable 
There  are  others  who  by  any  objective  stand- 
ards are  quite  employable,  but  who  may  re- 
quire such  support  services  as  transporta- 
tion aid,  day-care  centers  or  counselling  on 
a  variety  of  matters.  And  so  the  spectrum 
continues,  in  a  typical  bell-shaped  curve, 
ending  with  some  extraordinarily  able  peo- 
ple I  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  col- 
lege graduates  have  been  certified  hardcore. 
Nor  should  It  come  as  much  of  a  surprise 
that  many  people  with  criminal  records  or 
without  high  school  degrees  are  actually 
quite  able  and  intelligent.  I  In  hiring,  train- 
ing, and  promoting,  it  Is  Important  to  keep 
this  concept  of  the  spectrum  In  mind 

It  follows  that  there  often  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  entry-level  Job  i  with 
entry-level  too  often  defined  as  "dead-end"). 
Given  the  spectrum,  the  entry-level  Job  Is  not 
meaningful  to  many  employees,  nor  Is  It  nec- 
essarily the  best  use  of  human  resources. 
Certainly  such  a  Job  Is  not  meaningful  to 
many  unless  It  Is  Just  a  way  station  on  the 
path  to  better  Jobs  and  unless  the  reality 
of  such  Jobs  can  be  seen  and  grasped.  It 
would  be  r.iUaclous  to  assume  that  all  of 
the  hardcore,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
group  of  employees,  are  capable  of  starting 
above  the  entry-level,  or  alternatively  ol 
prc^resslng  rapidly  beyond  the  entry  level. 
It  Is  equally  fallacious  to  assume  the  op- 
posite, and  this  has  been  the  more  normal 
assumption 

■  It  further  follows  that  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  many  of  the  training 
programs  for  the  hardcore  need  to  be  re- 
examined It  has  been  standard  practice  In 
most  companies  and  agencies  to  subject  all 
new  trainees  to  exactly  the  same  training 
program.  Typically,  such  a  program  will  In- 
clude many  weeks  of  basic  education,  orien- 
tation, and  basic  skills,  whether  the  Individ- 
ual trainee  needs  this  training  or  not  and 
whether  ir  not  this  training  Is  necessary  for 
the  Job  at  hand.  For  the  more  able  trainees. 
this  process  can  be  demoralizing,  debilitat- 
ing and  self-defeating  It  can  also  be  a  waste 
of  company  or  government  time  and  money. 
To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  training, 
like  selection  job  criteria,  should  be  Job- 
related.  If,  In  view  of  a  company's  specific 
Job  openings,  a  trainee  needs  basic  education 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  Job.  he  should  get 
basic  education,  hopefully  in  a  manner  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  Job  or  his  life 
situation.  If  he  needs  skills  training,  he 
should  receive  skills  training.  In  a  Job  situa- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  classroom  work  and 
a  maximum  of  practice  and  actual  opera- 
tions. Training  in  a  vacuum  Is  not  a  useful 
concept  or  practice. 

The  ultimate  tests  of  a  hardcore  program, 
which  are  also  sources  of  major  concern,  are 
Job  performance  and  the  retention  rate. 
Many  factors.  Including  company  climate, 
the  supervisor,  and.  of  course,  the  trainees 
themselves  enter  Into  determining  retention. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  la  the 
opportunity  for  upgrading  and  promotion. 
If  the  entry-level  Job  is  seen  aa  Just  that, 
and  not  as  a  dead-end  or  a  sop  to  the  "under- 
privileged. '  the  desire  to  continue  and  pro- 
duce   can    be    assured.    Providing   such    an 
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opportunity  may  not  always  be  a  simple 
matter,  but  it  is  easy  to  overemphasize  the 
difficulties  It  Is  also  an  excellent  method  to 
cut  down  on  some  of  the  problems  of  absen- 
teeism, turnover  and  lack  of  productivity 
which  the  spirit  of  dead-endism  can  produce. 
It  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
analysis  to  point  out  the  need  for,  and  po- 
tential of  support  services,  not  Just  for  the 
hardcore  but  for  all  employees.  Such  sup- 
ports may  include  aid  in  transportation, 
medic;.l  help,  day-care  service,  and  counsel- 
ling in  Us  many  facets.  These  support  serv- 
ices should  not  be  viewed  as  handouts,  as 
another  form  of  social  service  do-goodlsm. 
They  .ire  rather  an  investment  in  staff  con- 
tinuity and  in  productivity.  They  can  help 
companies  to  attract  able  employees  who 
might  otherwise  be  unavailable,  and  to  keep 
employees  who.  without  these  services 
would  have  to  quit.  Thus  stated,  the 
rationale  for  upport  services  has  an  inherent 
value  which  makes  these  services  useful  for 
all  new  employees.  This  Is  one  of  the  many 
areas  of  peneral  personnel  policy  that  need 
serious  study. 

Upward  mobility 
Upgrading  and  promotion  are  essential  not 
only  for  hardcore  employees  but  for  all  em- 
ployees This  is  p.irtlcularlv  true  In  the  case 
of  minority  group  employees,  who  tradition- 
ally have  been  held  back  from  the  better 
Jobs,  both  in  hourly  and  salaried  Jobs  The 
activities  of  the  EEOC  and  the  OFCC  make 
action  In  this  area  Imperative.  The  increas- 
ing activity  of  minority  employee  groups 
particularly  In  the  automobile  Industry 
further  ..ccentuate  the  situation  and  the 
need  However,  these  partially  negative  and 
coercive  thrusts  may  be  channelled  Into  con- 
structive forces,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
union  activity  in  the  past.  Pew  companies 
have  a  surplus  of  talent.  Pew  Indeed  have  a 
sufficieni  supply  Minority  groups  remain  the 
greatest  untapped  source  of  talent 

Many  companies  arc  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  ,.t tract  :!nd  retain  minority  group 
employees  at   any   level,  but  particularly  at 
the  sahu-ied  level  Typically,  a  minority  group 
person  sees  that  no  one  of  his  race  occupies 
any   meaninciul    middle  or   upper   level   Job 
and  decides  that  there  Is  no  place  for  him  In 
the  company   Entry  level-dead  end  Jobs  exist 
for  salaried  employees  as  well  as  for  hourly. 
The  effects  cm  be  just  as  discouraging    and 
they  can   be   nust   as  damaging  for  both  the 
individuals  concerned  and  for  the  companies. 
Many  of  the  ,-te:eotypes  we  have  mentioned 
In  the  discussion  on  the  hardcore  also  exist 
at  the  upper  levels.  There  remain  too  many 
meaningless  hiring  requirements,  too  many 
unrealistic  Job  definitions.  In  too  many  cases 
there  is  .i  clear  color  line  in  hiring  and  pro- 
motion. Or  where  there  are  a  few  examples 
of   upward   mobility,   they  are   limited   to   a 
few   carefully  chosen   and  segmented   fields. 
Such  practices  ignore  the  realities  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  our  society,  the  abilities  of 
a  significant  number  of  employees,  and  the 
needs  of  the  companies  Involved.  The  simple 
fact   IS  that   there  is  a  wealth  of  underem- 
ployed,   highly   qualified   and    badly   needed 
personnel  either  already  in  Industry  or  read- 
ily available  for  employment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Job  analysis 
at  the  lower  Job  levels  and  even  at  the  skill 
levels  Very  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  possibilities  at  the  professional  level 
Disregarding  the  question  of  race,  there  are 
many  job  specifications  which  have  little 
bearing  on  the  Job  actually  to  be  performed. 
Careful  attention  to  such  areas  could  provide 
a  number  of  possibilities  for  upward  mobil- 
ity, even  where  presumably  "qualified"  per- 
sonnel lire  not  in  ready  supply.  Further  the 
potentlfd  for  the  emplo>-ment  of  para-profes- 
sional  personnel  has  only  occasionally  been 
surveyed  Numerous  professional  employees 
are  bogged  down  In  the  rather  simple  details 
of  their  ;ob  and  are  thus  prohibited  from 
lully  concentrating  on  the  more  complex  de- 
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mands  of  their  positions.  There  Is  a  vast 
potential  in  this  area  for  both  allowing  these 
employees  to  concentrate  more  on  essentials 
and  for  providing  new  areas  of  employment 
for  previously  unemployed  or  underemployed 
personnel.  Paraprofesslcnal  positions  can 
also  be  used  as  a  means  for  selecting  and 
training  future  professionals. 

In  the  short  run.  some  upgrading  and  pro- 
motion may  be  dependent  upon  such  job 
re-analysls  and  upon  significant  training 
efforts  beyond  those  normally  provided  for 
employees  There  is  another  "area  th.^t  de- 
serves some  attention,  that  of  providing  alter- 
native patlis  up  the  ladder.  Often  a  college 
degree  and  or  a  steady  progression  through 
the  company  hierarchy  are  the  prerequisites 
for  entry  Into  middle  and  upper  level  jobs. 
There  are  other  possible  sources  of  supply 
that  should  be  examined.  There  are  a  number 
of  minority  group  businesses  and  agencies 
that  are  giving  their  personnel  a  significant 
range  of  experience  in  many  facets  of  man- 
agement. Because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
local  situation,  many  of  these  people  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Companies  looking  for  highly 
able  and  truly  skilled  management  person- 
nel would  do  well  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  this  situation.  There  are  also  people  with 
experience  and  proven  talent  In  institutions. 
including  many  government  agencies  and 
universities,  which  have  traditionally  hired 
minority  personnel  and  given  them  advance- 
ment opportunity. 

In  the  long  run.  equal  employment  at  all 
levels  is  likely  to  be  a  more  important  social 
matter  than  hardcore  unemploj-ment  This 
situation  may  be  further  emphasized  as  the 
number  of  hardcore  hires,  mostly  minorities. 
is  swelled.  The  problems  of  an  eq'ual  employ- 
ment program  with  upward  mobility  may 
often  be  severe,  but  such  a  program  win  help 
not  only  to  create  a  better  community  en- 
vironment but  a  better  personnel  structure. 
Community  I'lrolvemcnt 
All  companies  find  themselves  involved  in 
community  activities  Requests  for  further 
involvement  are  never-ending  and  are  likelv 
to  increase.  We  feel  that  several  guidelines 
might  be  useful  lor  companies  who  wish  to 
be  significantly  involved  m  the  solution  of 
urban  problems 

We  have  mentioned  earlier  the  need  lor 
tile  participation  of  community  (generally 
minority)  groups  m  activities' that  affect 
them.  By  encouraging  such  participation  in 
its  own  projects,  a  company  can  as.'ure  real- 
ism and  the  acceptance  of  these  projects, 
heighten  their  impact,  and  contribute  to- 
ward a  more  viable  community  envircnmei.t 
One  note  of  warning  should  besounded.  how- 
ever. No  minority  group  community  is  mono- 
lithic, any  more  than  any  other  community 
is.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  dealing 
with  the  community  representatives  in  order 
to  insure  that  they  do  indeed  represent  some- 
thing more  than  a  narrow-gauge  interest 
and  tliat  they  have  a  real  understanding  of 
the  community  and  its  needs. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  of  company 
activity  can  be  in  the  areas  that  affect  em- 
ployment. One  might  mention  as  a  start  the 
critical  areas  of  transportation,  open  hous- 
ing, and  day-care  service  Many  companies 
are  trying  to  deal  with  these  problems  for 
their  own  employees,  but  the  problems  are 
so  severe  that  more  massive  businesswide  and 
business-government  activity  is  needed.  We 
might  further  mention  that"  there  are  many 
minority  community  orgamzations  who  are 
traimng  neighborhood  people  for  employ- 
ment In  self-help  situations.  Thev  provide  a 
ready-made  base  for  a  genuine  business-com- 
munity partnership. 

Another  fruitful  area  of  involvement  can 
be  found  In  business-related  activities.  Com- 
panies can  contribute  a  great  deal  in  terms 
of  skills  and  advice  to  minority  group  en- 
terpreneurs  and  economic  development 
groups.  Of  course,  money  can  be  quite  use- 


ful. If  it  is  provided  with  insight  and  under- 
standing and  without  the  wish  to  dominate. 
Perhaps  a  more  fruitful  line  of  endeavor  may 
be  found  in  doini;  business  with  minority 
people  supplier.^  ..nd  banks  There  art  a  num"- 
ber  of  these  bu.slnesses  in  existence  .<nd  it 
iippears  that  there  soon  will  be  more.  On 
a  purely  businesslike  basis,  a  comoany  can 
help  these  bu.-.lncsses  and  itself. 

We  fee!  that  there  is  a  paramount  need  for 
business  to  become  more  in\,.;\ed  in  public 
education.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  many 
of  our  schools  are  not  adequately  serving  the 
school  children,  the  larger  comm'unity.  or  the 
needs  of  business.  This  inadequacy  is  one  of 
;he  major  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
hardcore  unemployed  and  for  the  substand- 
ard quallhcailons  of  many  other  employees 
More  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  "pre- 
vention of  this  situation,  so  that  less  atten- 
tion will  have  to  be  given  to  curing  its 
effects. 

The  possibilities  here  lor  business  in\olve- 
ment  are  many.  They  include  affihations  with 
.schools,  tutorial  programs,  the  often-over- 
looked potential  of  cooperative  education, 
and  the  need  in  most  areas  for  more  ade- 
quate and  more  widespread  vocational  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  most  important  at  this  point 
IS  the  need  for  a  genuine  dialogue  between 
business  and  the  .school  systems,  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  that  dialogue"  to  include  com- 
munity people.  The  present  situation  is  a 
source  of  concern  for  everyone,  but  to  dale 
there  has  been  little  attempt  at  genuine  dis- 
cussion of  problems,  leading  to  long-range 
land  massive  I  efforts  to  find  solutions.  There 
is  no  area  where  business  self-interest  and 
the  public  interest  can  be  more  clearly 
Identified, 

riTHER    ,VGE.N-CItS 

There  ..re  a  number  of  agencies  that  are 
v^'orking  in  cooperation  with  bu,siness  on 
m-.tters  of  employment  ar.a  urban  problems. 
While  our  main  concern  ;s  with  comp.uiy 
policy,  we  have  several  suggestions  which  we 
leel  may  enhance  the  cooperative  efforts. 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
In  the  .--hort  course  of  a  year's  time,  the 
-NAB  has  mounted  a  significant  effort  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  hardcore  unemploy- 
ment. As  the  NAB  effort  continues  and  ex- 
pands, we  feel  that  tliere  are  several  con- 
siderations I  based  on  the  points  elaborated 
in  the  previous  sections  of  this  report  i  winch 
could  further  enhance  this  nationwide  co- 
operative effort- 

We  would  like  ;o  see  :he  N.'^B  strongly 
emphasize  the  concept  uf  the  .-pectrum  of 
talent  among  the  hardcore  iinemploved  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  remove  .my  stigma 
from  the  hardcore. 

In  many  instances,  the  government  certifi- 
cation requirements  have  proved  ^  disservice 
to  both  business  and  the  hardcore.  Many 
hardcore  have  found  the  process  to  be  m"- 
sultlng.  htimiliating,  and  a  source  of  distrust 
and  hostility.  Many  businesses  have  found  it 
to  be  a  cause  of  delay  and  even  a  hindrance 
or  obstruction  to  hiring  and  training.  Among 
both  groups,  the  low  credibility  of  many  cer- 
tifying agencies  has  been  a  source  of  concern. 
There  are  several  possible  areas  of  improve- 
ment : 

1.  Where  possible,  programs  not  people. 
.'hould  be  certified.  Tliis  can  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  clearly  defined  guidelines  and  can  be 
enforced  by  spot-checks  of  company  employ- 
ment records  and  training  programs. 

2.  Where  this  procedure  is  not  feasible,  cer- 
tification should  be  done  on-site  either  in  the 
community  of  the  trainees  or  in  the  com- 
pany itself.  Again,  the  use  of  company  rec- 
ords, as  opposed  to  a  potentially  humiliating 
interview  is  recommended, 

3.  The  number  of  certifying  agencies  can 
be  expanded,  with  emphasis  placed  on  agen- 
cies actually  located  In  the  poverty  com- 
munities. 

As  we  have  mentioned  on  several  occasions, 
we  feel  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  all  com- 
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panles  ^nd  a^tencles  to  cooperat*  nir>re  c!ii«*;y 
with  ifjB  commualty  people  aJTect«d  by  thflr 
progralhs  Community  representative*  can  be 
of  sl^lflcant  aid  in  recruitment.  In  evalua- 
tion of  programs  and  In  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  goals  and  plans 

Many  companies  have  found  a  need  f.r  a 
greater  conunulty  of  NAB  and  Metro  sta.T 
with  whom  they  deal  They  have  also  found 
a  need  for  g^reater  expertise  on  specific  prob- 
lems Outside  vendors  can  provide  this  ex- 
pertise on  fx-caslon.  but  they  are  not  alwiys 
available  Nor  is  It  often  feasible  Xaj  consult 
them  on  nnany  day-to-day  mat'ers 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  greater 
exchange  of  information  and  expertise  *mi  ni< 
companies  A  NAB  information  service  and  i 
series  of  meetings  and  seminars  could  facili- 
tate this  exchange 

In  this  vein  there  is  much  to  be  gained  bv 
emphasizing  the  aUianr^  nature  of  the  NAB 
Information  and  exchange  is  needed  not  only 
on  the  specific  problems  of  hiring  and  train- 
ing the  hardcore  but  on  long-range  matters 
such  as  C(wjrdinated  efforts  in  the  event  of  a 
re<es8lon.  or  seasonal  layoffs  The  experience 
'-■'.  -.he  LxJUlsvUle  consortium  may  be  Instruc- 
tive :n  ihta  respect  The  .tctlviues  .f  this 
gr  .♦ip  irv  «»any  areas  deserves  careful  study 
bv  all  Metros 

Public  relations  acOvitlea  should  be  care- 
fully controlled  Where  they  are  necessary 
they  should  be  directed  solely  to  the  business 
community  The  best  source  of  publicity 
within  the  communities  of  the  hardcore  Is 
the  hiring  of  the  hardcore  Any  other  pub- 
licity which  goes  beyond  actual  accompUsh- 
ment  should  be  avoided 

Any  effort  on  the  NAB  scale  must  have  ac- 
curate staUstlcs  in  order  to  measure  success 
However  statistics  are  only  a  tool  and  should 
be  used  as  such,  not  as  an  end  In  themselves 
t'Ulmateiy  good  statistics  depend  upon  qual- 
ity pro-ams  and  a  deep  natl.jnwlde  commit- 
ment Insofar  as  statlsUcs  help  measure  this 
quality  and  conunltment  they  are  useful  At 
all  times  they  should  be  seen  as  a  secondary 
and  not  a  vital  area  of  concern 

Finally  we  do  not  wish  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  summer  Jobs  At  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  the  NAB  effort  has  been 
hurt  by  a  f^>rced  attention  to  the  summer 
Job  pri'blem  There  are  other  agencies  which 
can  handle  thl.<  problem  We  would  hope 
that  the  NAB  would  be  allowed  to  concen- 
trate s<jlely  on  the  problem  of  hiring,  train- 
ing, retaining  and  upgrading  the  hardcore 
regardles-s  of  age 

Plan:;  for  progress 
We  have  mentioned  the  paramount  prob- 
lem jf  upward  mobility  for  minority  group 
personnel  Plans  for  PTi:>gre88  is  ideally  suited 
V.  aid  in  solving  this  pr^.blem  There  Is  a 
need  for  a  national  affirmative  actl.m  pro- 
gram which  wui  not  only  meet  government 
guidelines  but  improve  the  quality  of  hu- 
man resourie  ose  among  companies  Plans 
for  PT'jgress  an  provide  signltlc-ant  leader- 
ship la  developing  such  a  p<jllcy  It  can  also 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  InformaUcn 
and  programs  for  upwaj-d  mobility  It  already 
has  made  a  .s;gniac^uit  start  aa  i  forum  for 
business,  uri;  •iis,  government  agencies  anJ 
■ommuurv  gr.,.ups  In  all  ..f  these  efforts. 
rs  effe^ti.enetes  might  be  enhanced  by  the 
establuhmen-  of  regional  offices  along  the 
lines  of  the  NAB. 

7"*ic  urban  coalttton 

The  M'.ajor  a,<ency  for  a  c<x>rdlnated  effort 
with  respect  t-.  the  total  urban  environment 
is  The  Urban  Coalition  m  I's  manv  branches 
We  hope  that  Its  actlvltlee  will  continue  and 
increase  over  the  next  few  years  No  other 
group  Is  so  well  situated  to  encourage  mean- 
ingful dialogue  and  to  aid  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  meaningful,  coordinated 
attackj  on  urban  Ills 

The  uoe  of  the  Urban  Coalition  as  a  forum 


cannot  be  overemphaslaed  The  lack  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  has  exacer- 
bated already  grave  problems 

We  have  mentioned  the  prime  Importance 
of  business  involvement  with  public  educa- 
tion, and  would  hope  that  Ttie  Urban  Coali- 
tion could  play  a  key  role  In  encouraging 
and  nurturing  this  Involvement 

Fr-derai  G<yvernment 
In  an  earlier  section,  we  suggested  the 
n«>ed  for  a  national  statement  of  p<jlicy  on 
employment  and  other  urban  problems  Such 
a  policy  can  only  come  from  the  highest 
reaches  of  our  federal  government  We  real- 
ise the  ramltlcations  >f  this  policy  and  un- 
derstand hi>w  It  may  occasionally  conflict 
with  other  national  goals  It  Is  nevertheless 
eaaentlal  If  we  are  U)  make  a  meaningful 
attai-k  on  uneniployment  and  urban  blight 
We  note  with  approval  the  effort  to  coor- 
dinate gi>vernment  programs  on  urban  af- 
fairs, particularly  m  the  area  of  employment 
In  the  paAt.  lack  of  coordination  among  gov- 
ernment agenclee  and  between  these  agen- 
cies and  business  hiis  caused  unnecessary 
problems  We  trust  that  the  NAB.  Plans  for 
Progreaa  and  the  Urban  Coalition  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  government  to  im- 
pn>ve  this  coordination 

We  have  emphasized  that  "unemployed" 
dues  not  equal  unemployable"  In  most 
■asee  A  v;ist  number  of  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed are  highly  employable  by  objective 
There  renialna  nevertheless,  a  residue  of 
physically,  or  otherwise  severely  handicapped 
persons  who  .ire  largely  unemployable  It  is 
unlikely  that  buslneas  can  .significantly  aid 
this  small  percentage  The  federal  and  state 
governments  mu^t  undertake  to  help  these 
persons  if  their  lot  is  to  be  Improved  We 
hope  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
the  country  works  to  improve  the  employ- 
ment of  others 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ronsrnt.  leave  of 
absence  wa^  granted  to  Mr  Foley  '  at  the 
request  ol  Mr  Carey  '  for  March  20  and 
21.  on  account  ot  official  business. 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GItA>rrED 

By  unaniinou.s  oin.st-nt.  iH'rmisslon  to 
address  thi-  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  (•ntere<l.  was  granted  to 

Mr  Staghers.  for  3  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

'The  foUdwinn  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Bush  i  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter   ' 

Mr  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
20 

Mr  Pish,  for  30  minutes,  on  March  26 

Mr  Halpern.  for  .5  minutes,  today 

Mr  Feighan  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
SYMINGTON',  tor  30  minutes,  on  March 
20.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter 


Mr  Sprincct 

Mr.   ASHBROOK. 

Mr  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  PiNDLrv. 

Mr.  Prey 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Brock 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr  Bow 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  GuDE. 

Mr  MiitKLL. 

Mr  Morse. 

Mr  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances 

'The  followinK  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Symington  I  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  Include  additional 
matter  in  that  section  of  the  Record 
entitled   "Extensions  of  Remarks'";) 

Mr   Garmatz 

Mr  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Rarick  in  four  mstances. 

Mr   Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Corman 

Mr  RoiiiNo 

.Mr   PopELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr    ElLBERG 

Mr   Baring 

Mr  Leggett 

Mr   Pascell 

Mr  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
Instances.  * 

.Mr   Bevill  in  three  instances. 

Mr  O  Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr   Eraser. 

Mr    Brown  of  California. 

Mr    Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Celler 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  four 
instances. 

Mr   Montgomery 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  f^ve  instances. 

Mr    Brademas  in  .six  instances. 

Mr   Ja(  OBs. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Helstoski  in  six  instances. 

Mr   Vanuc  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Edwards  of  California. 


.Mr 


.■\djournment 

SYMINGTON.     Mr     Si)eaker.    I 


mo\e  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly 'at  3  o  clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.i.  the 
HoiLse  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. -March  20.  1969.  at  12  o  clock  noon 


to 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission 
extend  remarks  was  ^^  ran  ted  to; 

Mr   Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  BusH'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Pettis  in  two  instances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaktr  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

598  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  "Sal- 
aries ,uid  expenses  "  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  lor  a  supplemental  e«tl- 
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mate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U  S.C.  666);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

599  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  control  over  repairs  of  electronic 
components  and  assemblies.  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ojjeratlons. 

600  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pKjsed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

601  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  an- 
nual report  for  1968  on  the  advisory  commit- 
tees which  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1114(f)  of 
that  act.  as  amended  by  F>ubllc  Law  87-543; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  330.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  515, 
a  bill  to  iimend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  providing 
free  and  reduced-price  meals  and  preventing 
discrimination  iigalnst  children,  to  revise  pro- 
gram matching  requirements,  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  education  bene- 
fits of  the  programs,  and  otherwise  to 
strengthen  the  food  service  programs  for 
children  in  schools  and  service  Institutions 
iRept  No  91-107).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR  2464  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
beta  Horwath.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91  102).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
Bagllvo.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-103) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Ho\;se 

Mr  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6366  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aranka 
Mllnko  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-104). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  MESKILL.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HR  6670  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tere- 
.'^ina  Para,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
105 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R,  6931  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  De 
Stefano.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-106) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.«;everally   referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  9214.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  ammunition;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  9215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  regard  for  tlie  proper  con- 
servation of  scerUc  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  let- 
ter mail  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  9217.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9218.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9219.  A  bill  to  provide  special  en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  in  deprived  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9220.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  9221.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  monthly 
benefits  (with  subsequent  ooet-of-Uvlng  in- 
creases), to  provide  higher  widow's  bene- 
fits, to  provide  benefits  for  dependent  par- 
ents, to  permit  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
married  couples  on  their  combined  earnings 
records,  to  permit  the  exemption  from  cover- 
age of  services  performed  after  attaining  age 
65,  to  eliminate  the  new  restrictive  definition 
of  disability,  to  raise  the  wage  base,  and 
to  otherwise  extend  and  improve  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  amend  title  XVIII  of  such  act  to 
provide  coverage  for  certain  drug  expenses 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program,  to  amend  titles  IV  and  XIX  of  such 
act  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions  and 
limitations  added  In  1967  to  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  and  medical 
assistance  programs,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  9223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  for  owners 
and  employees  of  small  business  concerns 
displaced  or  injured  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  prop- 
erty acqvlsltlons  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  9225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  more  equitable 
treatment  of  persons  affected  by  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  in  Federal  or  federally  as- 


sisted programs,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  9226.   A   bill   to  change  the  definition 
of   ammunition   for   puiTxjses   of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  9227.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  certi- 
fication of  air  freight  forwarders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR.  9228.  A  bill  to  .amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  9229.  A  bill  to  pro\lde  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser\-1ce. 

H.R.  9230.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.  9231.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  revise  Its  agreement,  entered 
into  under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  so  as  to  extend  social  security  coverage 
to  certain  hospital  employees  in  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  9232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  9233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  connection  with 
certain  fimctlons  of  the  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (>)mmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  9234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Clyll^Service. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R  9235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  compensation  of  enlisted  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN : 
H.R.  9236.  A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  products; 
to   the  Committee   on   Wavs  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H  R.  9237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S  .'Vrmed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York: 
H.R.  9238.  A  bill   to  expand   the  definition 
of   deductible  moving  expenses   Incurred   by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  bv  request  i  • 
H.R.  9239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
for  certain  dependents  aiid  survivors  of  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HR  9240  A  bill  to  rt?g\il«t«  speed  of  ves- 
sels on  the  Mississippi  River  w  the  Com- 
mittee r.n  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

H  R  y241     A   bill    to  authorize   lowering  of 
pools    on    the    Mississippi    River    to    prevent 
rtixxllnsf:   '.o  the  Committee  on  Pnbllr  Works 
Bv  Mr   UTT 

H  R   9242    A   bill   to  amend  section  504  of 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating 
to    the    tax    exemption    of   certain    organiza- 
tions,  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr   WOLFF 

H  R  9243    A   bill   to  amend   the  Consiuner 

Credit  Protection  Act  to  safetrvi«rd  consumers 

in  connection  with  trading  stamp  practices; 

to  the  Conimlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr  BOW 

H  R  9i244  A  bill  to  -imend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
liwng  incret^ses  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
imder:     to     the    Committee    on     Ways     and 

Bv  Mr    BROCK     for  himself.  Mr    Esh- 
LEMAN     Mr     Ki  YKE.vDAH..    and    Mr 

WHITFH'    RST 

H  R  9245  A  bill  to  expand  upon  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  public  responsibility  of 
Amwlcan.ittdustry  to  encourage  the  opp>or- 
tunuv  Tor  4iie  American  worker  to  bargain 
collectively  In  his  own  best  interests  without 
economic  deprivation  and  to  guarantee  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer  protection 
from  the  abuse  of  excessive  concentration  of 
power;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Bv  Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H  R  J246  A  bill  to  amend  section  358ia»  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
imended  to  extend  the  authority  to  transfer 
peanut  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  AgriL-ulture 

By   Mr    c6RDOVA 
H  R   9247   A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  so   la 
to    include    the    Commonwealth    of    Puerto 
Rico    Guam    and  the  Virgin   Islands  within 
the  provisions  of  such  iict.   to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   ind   Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   CENNEY 
H  R  9248   A  3111  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection    Act    .is   amended    by    the    Whole- 
some Meat  Act     to  the  Committee  oigNAgrl- 
ciiltiire. 

By    Mr     DINOELL    i  f or    himself.    Mr 
Saylor     Mr    Carter,   and   Mr    Pol- 
lock I 
H  R  9249    A   bill    to   amend   chapter   44   of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
such    chapter   shall    not    apply    with    respect 
to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  certain  ammuni- 
tion for  rifles  or  shotguns;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  EILBERG 
H  R  9250  A  bill  relating  to  withholding. 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv    Mr     FINDI.EY     i  f or    himself.    Mr 
D\wsoN     Mr     Arends.    Mr     Rosttn- 
KowsKi.    Mr     McClory,    Mr     Mikv.^. 
Mr     Ht  Ms»-ELD    Mr    Mirphy   of   Illi- 
nois   Mr    Erlenborn    Mr    Kluczyn- 
SKi.  Mr   Derwin^ki    Mr    Honan    Mrs 
Rejd  of   Illinois.   Mr    Anninzio    Mr 
Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr    Yatxs.  Mr 
Collier    Mr    Picinski.  Mr    Michel, 
Mr    Price  of  Illinois.  Mr    Railsback. 
Mr     Gray     Mr     Springer,    and    Mr. 
Shipley  » 
H  R  9251    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National    Historic   Site   :n    the   State   of   Illi- 
nois,  and    for  other   purposes,    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  md  Insular  .Affairs 
By  Mr    FOLEY 
H  R   9252    A    bill    to   authorize    the   Secre- 
tary   of    the    Interior    to    construct,    operate, 
and   maintain   the   Touchet   division.    Walla 


-^ 


Walla  project.  Oregon- Washington,  and  for 
other  purp<»ie8;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  9253  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
Stales  Code,  section  753(ei.  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  HARVEY 
H  R  9254  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  ,jf  19.S8  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  Frankenniuth.  Mich  for  certain  work  on 
the  flood  i.ontrol  project  on  the  Saginaw 
River  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  HORTON 
H  R  9255  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  .species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  .imphlblans.  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
■II  Merchant  M..rlne  and  Msherles 

By  Mr  KYL  .for  himself,  Mr  Schade- 
BERO.  Mr  Eshleman  Mr  Grover. 
Mr  King.  .Mr  Thomson  uf  Wlscon- 
siN  Mr  Wiggins.  Mr  Klcppr.  Mr. 
Matsinaca.  Mr  Olsen.  Mr  Beall 
of  Maryland  Mr  Wili  iams,  Mr 
Brown  ..f  California  Mr  Schwen- 
CEi.  Mr  Blackbi  RN  Mr  Helsto.ski, 
Mr  PiRNiE  .Mr  Wright  Mr  Mc- 
Clire.  Mr  -Sandman.  Mr.  Corman 
Mr.  R08IS0N.  Mr  Vander  Jact.  Mr 
Danixia    of    New    Jersey,    and    Mr 

WlDNALL  » : 

H  R  9256  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee .in  Interl.ir  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  MARSH 
H  R  9257  A  bin  to  amend  the  code  of 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  for  the  parking  or  storage 
of  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr  NICHOLS: 
HR  9258  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tioos  of  a  taxpayer  1  including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  depend- 
ent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    SAYIX)R 
H  R.  9259    A    bill    to   repeal    chapter   44   of 
title  18.  United  States  C(.>de  .relating  to  ftre- 
armsi,  and   to  reenact   the  Federal  Firearms 
Act^   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   STAGGERS: 
H  R  9260    A    bill    to    provide    for    orderly 
trade    In    footwear:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  .Means 

By  Mr  UDALL 
H  R  9261  A  bin  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
•  'f  1968  in  order  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
•jther  local  governments,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  9262  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
in  order  to  make  assistance  available  to  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local 
governments,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  UDALL  .for  himself  Mr  Cor- 
bett.  Mr  Hechler  ..f  West  Virginia. 
Mr  WOLD.  Mr  Pollock.  Mr  F'riedel, 
Mr  Horton  Mr  Bingham  Mr  Chah- 
PELL.  Mr  Button  Mr  Tiernan  Mr 
BiRTON  of  Utah  Mr  Gdodling  .Mr 
Reiftl.  Mr  Braoemas.  and  Mr  Reid 
.if  New  York  1 
H  R  9263  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establl^ih  the  Lincoln 
Home     National    Historic    Site    In    the    State 


of   Illinois,   and    for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    BIAQOi 
H  J  Res  566    Joint  re.s«lutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KYROS 
H  J  Res  567   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  uf  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN 
H  J   Res  .S68   Joint  re.solutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Con.stlt  utlon  of  the  United 
States  relative   to  equal   rights   for   men   and 
women,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By   Mr    STUBBLEFIELD 
H  J   Res  669    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal   rights   for  men  and 
women,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By   Mr    GARMATZ    1  for  hpnself,   Mrs 
Slllivan    Mr    Pei.ly.  Mr    Clark    Mr. 
Schadfberc     Mr     Dincell.    Mr    Pol- 
LfKK     Mr     1j;nnon.    Mr     Ooodi.inc, 
.Mr    Dov«,mng.  Mr    Brat,  Mr    Rogers 
of    Florida.     Mr      STtBBLF.EiFLD      Mr 
MtRPHY   of   New   York.   Mr    Lfccett. 
Mr      Feichan.     Mr      Annunzio.     Mr. 
HiAGoi.    .Mr     Hanna,    Mr     St     Once, 
Mr    Hathaway.  Mr   Bittton.  and  Mr. 
BvKNE  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H    Con     Res     173     Concurrent    re.solutlon 
e'xpre.s.-:,lng  the  .sen.se  of  Congress  concerning 
the  return   from  the  Government  of  Peru  of 
the   US    destroyer   Inheru-ood.    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  .Armed  Services 
By  Mr   COWGER 
H   Res  328    Fie.soiution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of   the  House  of  Hepretientjtlves  to  create  a 
slandlrii;  committee  to  be  known  ap  the  Com- 
mittee on   Urban   Affairs;    to  IheCommlttee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr  RARICK 
H  Res  ;rj9  Resolution  to  authorl,-e  and  di- 
rect an  investigation  of  SIECl'S  and  like 
organizations  instructing,  indocirinallnit,  or 
training  minor  children  m  lho.se  subjects 
traditionally  the  responsibility  of  the  home. 
includlnij  but  not  by  way  of  iimltatlon.  sex. 
religion,  and  morals  without  express  consent 
of  their  parents;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

82  Mr  RHODES  pre.seiued  a  memorial  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  .Arizona,  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  Ur.lted  States  to  enact  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  269.  Introduced  in  the  first 
.session  of  the  'Jlst  Congrps.'l^jy  the  Honorable 
Congressmen  John  liHooES  and  Sam  Steiger, 
and  which  directs  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  study  the  engineering  feasibility  cif  ac- 
qulrtng  riparian  ntthts  lor  the  piping  and 
pumping  of  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  .Arizona  for  Irrigation  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   liARRETT 
H  R  9264    A  bill  for  the  relief  f>f  Michael 
Ritucci;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BROOMFIELD 
HR  L.265    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Young 
Sook  Han.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HR  9266    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Ottavlo 
Fagglon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HARVEY 
HR  9267    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Louis  H 
Costa,    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  MAN  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  on  the 
moon — just  a  few  short  years  ago  this  was 
science  fiction  Today,  the  phenomenal 
success  of  Apollo  9  has  removed  the  last 
major  technological  barrier  to  this  feat, 
now  scheduled  for  midsummer.  Never 
before  had  anyone  flown  a  space  vehicle 
designed  specifically  for  operation  in  a 
vacuum.  When  Schwelckart  and  Mc- 
Divitt  were  separated  from  the  command 
module  Gumdrop.  on  March  6,  they 
well  knew  their  lunar  landing  "spider" 
could  never  return  to  earth,  but  instead 
had  to  rejoin  the  command  module  pilot- 
ed by  Scott.  The  two  astronauts  simu- 
lated their  descent  to  the  moon,  and  re- 
joined Gumdrop  after  being  separated 
by  as  many  as  113  miles. 

The  flight  demonstrated  the  success 
of  the  unique  docking  system,  which  en- 
abled the  two  vehicles  to  join  and  lock 
tOKether  in  space,  and  allowed  the  crew 
to  transfer  through  a  tunnel  from  one 
spacecraft  to  the  other  without  actually 
venturing  into  space.  The  life-supporting 
backdrop,  which  the  astronauts  will  need 
after  stepping  onto  the  moon,  was  tested 
for  the  first  time. 

The  backdrop  will  replace  the  umbili- 
cal, and  provide  them  with  oxygen,  com- 
munications, and  other  vital  links. 

The  flawless  flight  of  Apollo  9  proved 
that  a  spacecraft  had  been  developed 
which  will  be  able  to  make  a  safe,  con- 
trolled landing  at  a  selected  site  on  the 
moon's  surface,  provide  shelter  and  sup- 
port for  the  astronauts  during  their  brief 
exploration  of  the  moon,  and  return  them 
to  the  orbiting  command  module  for  a 
safe  flight  back  to  earth. 

This  Nation  and  the  world  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  men  and 
women  whose  skill,  dedication,  and 
courage  have  paved  the  way  to  the  moon. 
Certainly  all  of  our  astronauts  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  The  Apollo  9  astro- 
nauts, fellow  Americans  who  share  with 
us  such  uncomfortable  occurrences  as 
headaches  and  upset  stomachs,  accom- 
plished the  most  critical  and  dangerous 
phase  of  the  lunar  mission  to  date.  But 
the  astronauts  would  be  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  success  of  the  entire  Apollo 
mission  is  dependent  on  the  thousands  of 
Americans  in  our  space  program.  These 
are  men  and  women  who  represent  an 
unequaled  partnership  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  our  Government. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  most  Ameri- 
cans think  of  the  space  program  only 
when  they  view  a  launch  or  splashdown 
on  television,  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  story.  The  work  leading  up  to  the 
final  Apollo  mission  will  not  only  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  moon,  but  has  already 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  man  on 
earth,  as  has  our  entire  space  program. 
A  six-legged  vehicle  proposed  for  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  moon  was  re- 


designed as  a  walking  chair  for  crippled 
children.  An  instrument  to  measure  air 
pressure  has  been  adapted  to  measure 
blood  pressure,  and  is  so  small  it  can  be 
maneuvered  into  and  through  the  heart 
itself.  A  plastic-metallic  spray  for  at- 
taching heart;  electrodes  to  NASA  test 
pilots  is  used  to  transmit  electrocardio- 
grams of  ambulance  patients  ahead  to  a 
hospital  receiving  room.  Our  live  tele- 
vision from  around  the  world  is  yet  an- 
other benefit,  with  the  potential  of  new 
and  better  satellite  communications  sys- 
tems just  ahead.  Safer  designs  for  high- 
way and  rim  way  surfaces  have  resulted 
in  15  airports  modifying  their  runways. 
and  many  States  experimenting  on 
treacherous  stretches  of  highway.  From 
miniaturization  to  computer  technology, 
from  Teflon  to  new  long-wearing  palntr-^ 
the  space  program  is  helping  us  with  new 
ideas,  new  technology  and  new  jobs  here 
on  earth.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we 
recognize  not  only  the  glamors  of  our 
space  program,  but  also  the  spinoff 
which  affects  every  American  at  some 
point  every  day,  and  promises  new  bene- 
fits in  the  future. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  longtime  booster  of  Nevada, 
Tom  Miller,  has  been  coming  to  Wash- 
ington for  various  events  and  purposes 
for  the  welfare  of  Nevada  over  the  past 
numerous  years.  He  is  a  devoted  man 
to  the  cause  of  the  American  Legion  and 
just  recently  had  occasion  to  spend  some 
time  with  me  while  the  Legionnaires  vis- 
ited the  Nation's  Capital  during  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Legion. 

Ir  was    on    this    occasion    that    the 
Washington   Post   reporter   Phil   Casey 
met  with  Miller,  Col.  Tom  Miller,  as  he 
is  known  in  Nevada,  and  wrote  a  fine  ar- 
ticle which  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  he  is  not  only 
a  fine  man  but  a  foi-mer  colleague  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Active  Member 
(By  Phil  Casey) 
Tom  Miller  takes  things  a  bit  easier  than 
he  used  to  and   tries  n:it  to  overdo.  All  he 
does   these   d.iys   is   liunt   and   fish,   serve   as 
chairman     of     Nevad  I's     Park     Commission. 
oversee    his    mining    and    ranching    interests 
and   serve    the   American    Legion,    which   he 
helped  to  found  50  years  ago  this  weekend 
Miller  is  82.  "I  don't  do  any  of  those  calis- 
thenics," he  said.    "Tlie  Lord  has  been  good 
to   me,    all   my   organs   .ire   Intact,    in    good 
shape.  1  don't  want  to  .spoil  anything.  I  get 
my  exercise  walking." 

Miller,  born  In  Wilmington.  Del  .  is  the  son 
of  a  Delaware  Governor  and  served  as  a  Dela- 
ware Congressman  from  1915  to  1917  C'l  was 
the  youngest  member  ol  Congress  at  the 
time").  He  has  been  a  miner  and  rancher  In 
Nevada  for  the  past  35  years. 
He's  here,  in  a  suite  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
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Hotel,  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Washington 
Conference  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
observance  of  the  Legion's  50th  annivers.trv. 
Miller  is  6  feet  I'j  inches  tall,  weighs  196 
pounds  most  of  the  time  and  doe.'.nt  drink 
or  smoke. 

"I've  been  on  the  wagon  since  last  Sep- 
tember," he  said  "Drinking  was  jiever  a 
problem.  I  was  never  a  cocktail  man.  and 
didn't  drink  Scotch.  I  drank  bourbon  and 
ditch  water  But  I  quit  that  and  mv  plumb- 
ing's been  fine. 

"I  sympathize."  he  said,  "with  alcoholics, 
because  I  used  to  like  cigars.  I  used  to  smoke 
six  to  eight  Corona  Coronas  a  day.  and  I 
quit  one  day,  overnight,  when  I  was  76. 

"I  was  at  a  Legion  affair  and  I  wa.s  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  a  Mormon  schoolhouse  in 
Utah.  A  Mormon  woman  complained,  and  I 
threw  It  away  and  that  night  I  gave  the  rest 
of  my  cigars  away.  Haven't  smoked  ^l!l^e  i 
never  did  smoke  cigarettes  but  I  still  like 
cigars." 

Miller  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  .. 
he  served  his  Congressional  term  and 
beaten  in  a  bid  for  a  second  term  i '  by 
votes,  that's  all.  The  Bull  Moose  ticket 
me  in"i.  He  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
was  a  machine-gun  officer,  decorated  .^> 
meritorious  service,  and  has  been  very  deaf 
in  his  right  ear  ever  since  his  machiiip-gun 
days. 

"Now  the  other  one's  going  bad.'  he  said 
with  no  sign  of  sadness.  "I  just  got  a  hearing 
aid  for  it." 

Miller   has   lived    in    Reno   since   the   early 
1930s.  "I  was  put  in  charge  of  CCC  camps  iii 
northwestern    Nevada,    the   easter.n    slope    of 
the  Sierras   and  southern   Oregon."  he  said 
"And  I  decided  to  stay." 

He  remembers  the  days  when  Las  Vegas 
was  just  a  spot  on  the  road.  "1  used  'o  go 
there  to  get  out  in  the  sun,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  do  that  anymore.  I  don't  wTnt  to 
criticize  Las  Vegas,  but  it's  not  the  same 
Reno  is  wonderful  It  has  the  best  cMmate 
anywhere.  Dry  cold  and  dry  heat  But  Las 
Vegas  is  good,  too.  You  can  go  skiing  r,n  the 
snow  there,  drive  for  an  hour  and  then  go 
water-skiing," 

Miller  is  credited  with  being  a  founder 
not  only  of  the  American  Legion,  but  of  the 
Nevada  state  park  system,  and  he  is  a  strong 
conservationi.'=t  and  an  ardent  Nevada 
boostpr. 

"I  hate  to  sotmd  like  the  C!".;-.mber  of 
Commerce."  he  said.  "But  it's  a  great  s::tte. 
It's  really  exploding,  and  the  climate  is  won- 
derful I  remember  when  I  was  a  Congress- 
man. I  lived  at  the  Army-Navy  Club  here  in 
Washington,  and  we  used  to  go  tip  and  .sit 
on  the  roof  every  night  to  get  cool.  There  was 
no  air-conditioning  then  Tliafs  what  made 
Las  Vegas,  alr-condltioning," 

Though  Miller  takes  it  easy,  as  he  says  he 
does  go  hunting  every  year  for  deer  'I  get 
my  quota — that's  one  big  buck,  weighing 
about  175  pounds."  he  said, 

■I  have  the  meat  prepared  .':s  venison 
jerky  and  venison  salami,  and  I  bring  It  t^j 
conventions  for  my  friends.  I  don't  brine  the 
Jerky  any  more  (that's  like  a  sieakt.  bec;n!se 
I  figure  it's  too  hard  on  my  friends'  dentvires. 
I  bring  the  salami,  though."  he  said,  "and 
everybody  loves  it" 

"Here."  he  said,  rising  .md  cutting  t!ie 
roll  of  salami  with  a  fingernail  file,  "have 
some."  And  he  handed  half  a  role  of  wildly 
aromatic  venison  salami  to  a  reporter, 

"I  hope  I  didn't  talk  too  much."  he  said, 
"and  I  hope  you  like  the  salami." 

He  turned  to  a  photographer  half  his  ape 
and  said.  "Here,  let  me  help  vou  on  with 
your  coat."  And  he  did 

Another  veteran  Legion  member  was  asked 
about  Miller's   venison   salami.   "Miller   is   a 
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flne  man."  he  said  "and  his  salami  is  okay, 
too  But  If  you  eat  too  much  of  it.  files  follow 
you  down  the  street  " 


LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE  UNDUE 
HARDSHIPS  PROM  AMERICAN 
LANDOWNERS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORAOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  three  bUls  which  were 
drafted  to  revise  and  reform  the  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  acquinni?  real  property  for  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  project.s 

My  interest  in  this  lesrislation  arase 
from  an  extensive  bacJcground  in  emi- 
nent domain  procedures  during  my  years 
as  an  attorney  and.  more  recently 
through.  worklnK  with  residents  of  my 
distnct  aod  nearby  Colorado  areas  whose 
property  is  being  acquired  for  various 
Federal  projects 

Although  the  enactment  of  thi.s  leeis- 
latlon  will  not  help  these  people  where 
litigation  Is  pending  I  believe  their  ex- 
periences can  be  helpful  in  guiding  Con- 
gress to  avoid  many  human  problems  in 
the  future,  for  thousands  of  persons  to- 
day are  faced  with  inequities  and  need- 
less inconvenience  because  of  antiquated 
policies  which  exist  in  various  depart- 
ments and   agencies 

Under  these  policies  it  is  probably  true 
that  most  landowners  eventually  receive 
an  equitable  settlement  However  far 
too  many  people  find  that  they  cannot 
replace  their  property  with  the  offers 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  and— 
because  they  also  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  a  court  flght^they  'sell  short'  and 
then  must  use  these  discounted  funds  to 
buy  new  homes  and  businesses  on  an  In- 
flated free  market. 

The  provisions  of  my  first  bill— which 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  three-part  pack- 
age— would  assure  fair  compensation   to 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  acquired 
for  public  programs,  for  their  property 
and  for  other  losses  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred.  Congress  would  estab- 
lish a  uniform  policy  to  guide  the  land- 
acquisition  practices  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies in  order   to  assure  consistent  and 
equitable  treatment  Every  reasonable  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty by  kindly  and  friendly  negotiated 
purchase  to  insure  bar^am  and  barter 
Congress  would  provide  a  definition  of 
"market  value  standard  •  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Government  acquisition  of  land 
that  assures  compensauon  shall  be  the 
highest  price  which  the  property  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  bring  if  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  open  market  for  a 
reasonable     time,     unaffected     by     the 
project. 

My  second  bill  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  for  more  equitable  treatment  of 
persons  affected  by  capital  gains  caused 
by  involuntary  sales  of  real  property 
through  eminent  domain  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  or  for  federally  agisted 
programs.    The    bill    provides    that    an 
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owner  of  property  taken  for  public  use 
may  defer  any  recognition  of  gam  on  the 
transfer  if  he  reinvested  the  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  property  in,  first, 
any  Interest  in  real  property,  second! 
any  property  used  in  trade  or  business: 
and  third,  any  property  to  be  held  bv  the 
taxpayer  for  investment 

The  third  and  final  bill  of  this  package 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  assistance  for  owners  and 
employees  of  small  business  concerns  dis- 
placed or  Injured  by  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs  This  assistance  would 
take  the  form  of  loans,  information  and 
other  aid. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
proposing  is  based  on  a  3-year  study  by 
the  suff  of  a  select  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  This 
intensive  study  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  1964  and  its  basic  recommendations 
have  not  been  implemented.  But  the 
growing  number  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  requiring  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  under  the  present 
problematic  policies  presents  a  grow- 
ing emergency  situation  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
a  kiood  deal  of  the  .'•padework  which 
precedes  the  passage  of  legislation  bv 
this  body  was  accomplished  in  the  90th 
Congress  Subsequent  to  introduction  of 
the  same  three  bills  by  .several  Mem- 
bers—myself included— hearings  were 
begun  by  the  Committee  on  I>ublic 
Works 

It  IS  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
the  work  which  still  needs  to  be  done 
early  m  the  91st  Congress,  for  every  day 
which  passes  brings  undue  hardships  to 
.\mericans  whose  only  offense  was  that 
they  bought  property  whjch  the  Federal 
Government  later  needed. 
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CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 


hold  a  ban  so  patently  discriminatory  against 
one  product 

It  is.  In  any  caae,  a  matter  of  speculation 
how  much  impact  TV  cigarette  advertising 
ha«  on  the  total  consumption  of  cigarettes 
Obviously  the  manufacturers  believe  It  has 
some  impact  or  they  would  not  spend  «227 
million  a  year.  But  the  function  of  moet 
cigarette  advertUtng  on  television  Is  to  differ- 
entiate what  It  Is  dlfncult  to  dllTerentlate.  not 
to  introduce  more  non-smokers  to  the  haz- 
ards and  pleasures  of  smoking.  The  usual  em- 
phasis of  cigarette  advertising  Is  that  thU 
brand  adds  glamor,  that  one  ruggedness  or 
another  a  certain  touch  of  personal  unortho- 
doxy  There  are  no  pitches  to  the  effect  that 
smoking  is  good  for  you 

We  continue  to  feel,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  that  the  Interest  of  the  PCC  and  Con- 
gress in  smoking  and  health  is  not  mis- 
placed—and certainly  no  example  of  wanton 
■bureaucratic  tyranny  "  Despite  the  counter- 
barrage  of  the  tobacco-boosters,  there  is  little 
reasonable  doubt  that  too  much  cigarette 
smoking  can  be  harmful  to  health  and  can 
increase  the  statistical  possibility  of  lung  and 
heart  disorders 

In  our  view,  spokesmen  for  tobacco  Inter- 
ests should  not— and  many  already  do  not— 
expect  their  advertising  efforts  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  case  against  cigarette  smoking,  or 
change  very  many  minds  or  habits.  Pew 
smokers  smoke  because  they  manage  to  con- 
ceal for  themselves  the  persuasive  case  made 
by  the  Surgeon-General's  reports  More  of 
them  believe,  with  Dorothy  Parker,  that 

•Razors  pain  you; 

Rivers  are  damp: 

Acids  stain  you: 

And  drugs  cause  cramp. 

Guns  aren't  lawful: 

Nooses  give: 

Gas  smells  awful: 

You  might  as  weU  live." 

About  all  the  PCC  has  done.  In  signifying 
Its  intent  to  ban  cigarette  advertising,  u  put 
Congress  on  notice  to  renew  the  1965  legis- 
lation when  it  expires  and.  moreover  give  a 
talking  point  to  those  In  Raleigh  who  desper- 
ately—and wrongheadedly— suggest  that  to- 
bacco be  spared  its  long  overdue  share  of  the 
tax  burden  in  North  Carolina 


or    NOKTU    CAaoUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  enclosed  editorial  from  one 
of  North  Carolina's  finest  newspapers, 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  presents  a 
balanced  view  of  the  question  of  the  FCC 
proposed  ban  on  cigarette  advertising. 
The  discussion  of  this  issue  has  generally 
been  on  the  level  of  emotion  and  even 
hysteria  and  it  ls  refreslung  to  have  It 
presented  in  the  light  of  a  cool  analysis 
The  editorial  follows 

CIGARE-ITE    ADVEHnsiNG 

Uke  everv  other  federal  regulatory  agency 
the  Pederal  Communications  Commission  la 
basically  an  instrument  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress Its  rulings  are  also  subject  to  review  in 
the  courts 

Those  who  react  so  hysterically  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly ifTy  PCC  threat  to  ban  cigarette 
advertising  from  television  should  bear  both 
facts  in  mind 

Only  If  Congress  permits  present  legisla- 
tion in  the  cigarette  advertising  field  to  ex- 
pire June  30  would  the  PCC  have  power  to 
carry  out  its  threat  And  even  if  the  ban 
went  into  effect  temporarily  it  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  courts  or  Congress  would  up- 


PIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  al- 
ready made  by  several  Members  with 
regard  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion.  Legionnaires  are  solid 
citizens  dedicated  to  advancing  the  credo 
of  love  for  fiag  and  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Sand  Mountain  Re- 
porter in  my  congressional  district  This 
editorial  appropriately  points  out  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  American 
Legion : 

Pirry   Years  or  Service 
They  left  wearing  those  ridiculously  flimsy 
helmets  buckled  tightly  to  their  heads,  carry- 
ing arms  which  would  shoot  only  as  fast  as 
the  dexterity  of  the  shooter  would  permit 
They  sang     Over  There.  "  "Long.  Long  Trail 
A-Wlndlng  •     Their     nicknames,     now     an 
anachronism,  were  "doughboys" 
That  was  World  War  I.  the  war  the  polltl- 
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clans  said  would  end  all  wars.  Somehow  the 
politicians  had  never  heard  of  Adolph  Hitler 
Mao  Tse  Tung.  Ho  Chi  MInh  and  other  war- 
lords who  were  later  to  throw  the  world  Into 
holocaust. 

However,  a  great  organization  was  spawned 
In  the  dust  and  rubble  of  that  first  great 
war  and  its  founders  called  it  the  American 
Legion. 

Plfty  years  old  this  year,  that  patriotic  or- 
ganization has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  to  advance  the  credo  of  love  for  flag 
and  country.  While  Legionnaires  over  the 
world  have  different  accents,  are  of  different 
religious  faiths,  they  are  bound  a  common 
bond  and  that  Is  support  of  the  nation. 
While  the  Legionnaire  doesn't  always  agree 
with  the  government  in  power,  he  is  morally 
obligated  to  support  It  with  all  his  strength 
and  character. 

The  Legion  poet  Is  a  familiar  sight  In  most 
every  hamlet  In  the  nation,  but  the  Sand 
Mountain  Post  is  conspicuous.  Its  civic  and 
charitable  actions  are  a  tremendous  asset  to 
the  communities  here. 

We  wonder  in  Just  what  state  the  nation 
would  be  today  without  the  American  Legion 
I-eglonnalres  are  solid  citizens,  and  we  con- 
gratulate them  on  50  years  of  loyalty  and 
service  to  community,  state  and  nation 
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water  feel  the  same  way.  We  are  happy  that 
we  can  say  that  all  of  our  waste,  through- 
out our  entire  company,  is  treated  and  meets 
or  exceeds  the  required  standards." 

Springs  hasn't  been  doing  as  well  finan- 
cially as  some  other  textile  organizations  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Perhaps  this  firm's 
attention  to  such  matters  as  employee  bene- 
fits and  community  health  and  be'auty  has 
had  a  bit  to  do  with  It.  Anyhow,  this  "giant 
In  the  industry  hasn't  lost  any  friends  be- 
cause of  Its  willingness  to  assume  such  a 
leading  position  in  stream  protection. 
Springs  stands  tall  because  of  Its  coopera- 
tive spirit  in  an  area  where  profits  in  hu- 
manity are  more  immediately  apparent  than 
profits  In  money. 
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SIXTY-FIVE  CONGRESSMEN  INTRO- 
DUCE BILL  ON  LINCOLN  HOME 


AN  EXAMPLE  WORTHY  OP  NOTICE 

HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  problem 
Of  water  pollution  is  one  of  growing  con- 
cern to  communities  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. While  Government  seeks  ways  to 
save  our  streams,  the  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry IS  even  more  vital.  It  is  in  their 
hands  to  keep  the  waters  clean  at  the 
very  source  of  the  problem. 

Therefore,  I  was  delighted  to  read  an 
editorial  in  the  March  10.  1969,  issue  of 
the  Laurinburg  Exchange  of  Laurln- 
burg.  N.C..  which  tells  of  the  fine  action 
and  the  civic  concern  shown  by  Springs 
Mills. 

I  commend  the  mills  on  their  effort 
and  thank  the  Laiirinburg  editor  for 
telling  us  of  the  miUs  work.  The  edi- 
torial, printed  in  full,  follows: 

An  Examplk  Wortht  or  Notice 
In  one  of  the  more  critical  areas  of  in- 
dustrial affairs  Springs  Mills  maintains  an 
example  which  could  well  be  followed  by 
other  industries  the  nation  over.  The  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  is  becoming  more 
acute  as  time  passes  and  as  national  ad- 
ministrations pay  too  little  attention  to 
what  the  end  result  could  be.  In  a  recent 
ssue  of  The  Springs  Bulletin,  a  report  shows 
just  to  what  lengths  this  textUe  organiza- 
tion has  gone  in  order  to  protect  streams 
which  receive  its  waste  water. 

According  to  J.  D.  Lesslle.  director  of  sani- 
tation and  water  supply  for  Springs,  this 
organization  has  invested  nearly  $2  million 
dollars  for  wastes  treatment  faclUtles  during 
the  past  five  years.  Much  of  this  total  was 
spent  at  the  Springs  complex  In  Spring  HIU 
Township.  Some  was  invested  In  a  modern 
dUposal  plant  at  the  Springfield  plant 

"Contrary  to  the  belief  many  people  "have 
regarding  the  Industry's  lack  of  enthusiasm 
about  pollution  control,  we  are  very  strongly 
In  favor  of  high  standards  of  stream  con- 
trol." Mr.  Lesslle  said.  'We  beUeve  that  the 
vast   majority   of   other   Industrial   users  of 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bills  to 
establish  the  Lincoln  home  area  in 
Springfield,  lU.,  as  a  national  historic 
site  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  introduced  today  are  sponsored 
by  65  Representatives,  including  the  en- 
tire Illinois  House  delegation.  The  65 
Congressmen  represent  23  States. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Lin- 
coln home  property  together  with  adja- 
cent lands  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  property  as  a  na- 
tional historic  shrine.  The  legislation 
conforms  with  previous  legislation  under 
which  national  historic  sites  have  been 
established  for  operation  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  decision  to  introduce  this  bill  was 
taken  after  consultation  with  Illinois 
Governor  Ogilvie;  Mayor  Nelson  Ho- 
warth,  of  Springfield;  and  Mr.  Marshall 
Luthringer,  president  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association  of  Springfield,  111. 
The  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
both  Illinois  U.S.  Senators — Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  who  are 
introducing  Identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate — as  well  as  Governor  Ogllvle. 
Mayor  Howarth,  and  Mr.  Luthringer. 

It  is  important  that  affirmative  action 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  safeguard 
the  Lincoln  home  for  future  generations. 
It  is  truly  an  international  shrine,  being 
one  of  the  10  top  centers  of  tourist  in- 
terest In  the  Nation,  and  armually  at- 
tracting many  foreign  visitors.  Its  en- 
virons are  presently  inadequate  to  serve 
the  ever-growing  number  of  visitors  and 
in  important  respects  below  the  stand- 
ards that  should  be  maintained  for  this 
great  shrine. 

The  importance  of  complete  control 
and  highest  protection  standards  over 
the  immediate  area  surrounding  the 
home  was  dramatized  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  a  bouse  just  three  doors  down  from 
the  Lincoln  home  was  ravaged  by  fire. 

The  proposed  bill,  together  with  exist- 
ing law,  would  make  possible  consider- 
able flexibility  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property.  The  State  of  Illinois  conceiva- 
bly coiUd  retain  title  to  the  Lincoln  resi- 


dence property  even  though  the  custody 
and   control  of   the   property   would   be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Because  of  the  wide  bipartisan  interest 
in  the  proposal,  three  separate  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  House.  One 
sponsored   by   me.   included   the   names 
of   all   24   Illinois  Representatives    The 
other  two  were  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Interior- 
Representative   John   Kyl.   Republican 
of  Iowa,  and  Representative  Morris  K 
Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 

A  national  drive  for  private  funds  to 
advance  the  project  is  being  organized, 
A  list  of  cosponsors  follows : 
Plndley  bill:   Rep    P.aul  Plndlev.  Republi- 
can, chief  sponsor:   Rep    William  "l    Dawson 
Democrat:  Rep   Leslie  C  Arends   Republican  ' 
Rep.    Dan    Rostenkowskl,    Democrat-     Rep 
Robert   McClory.  Republican;    Rep    Abner  J 
Mlkva.    Democrat;    Rep.    Donald    Rumsfeld 
Republican;  Rep.  William  T.  Murphv.  Demo- 
crat:   Rep.   John   N    Erienborn.   Republican- 
Rep.  John  C  Kluczynskl.  Democrat:  Rep   Ed- 
ward J    Derwinski.  Reputaiicin:    Rep    Daniel 
J.  Ronan.  Democrat;  Rep    Charlotte  T   Reld 
Republican;  Rep  Frank  Annunzio,  Democrat-' 
Rep.    John    B.    Anderson.    Republican     Rep' 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  Democrat;   Rep    Harold  R 
Collier.  Republican:  Rep.  Roman  C  Puclnskl 
Democrat;    Rep.   Robert  H    Michel.  Republi- 
can;    Rep.    Melvln    Price.    Democrat-     Rep 
Thomas     F      Rallsback.     Republican;     Rep 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Democrat;  Rep.  William  L 
Springer,    Republican;    and    Rep.    Georee   E 
Shipley.  Democrat 

Kyl    bill:    Rep.    John    Kvl.    Republican     of 
Iowa,  chief  sponsor;   Rep.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg.  Republican,  of  Wlscon.sln;  Rep  Edwin  D 
Eshleman.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania-  Rep 
James  Grover.  Jr  .  Republican,  of  New  York- 
Rep.  Carleton  J.   King,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Rep.  Vernon  Thomson.  Republican    of 
Wisconsin;  Rep  Charles  E  Wiggins.  Republi- 
can, of   California:    Rep    Thomas  S    Kleppe 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota;  Rep.  Spark  m' 
Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii:  Rep  Arnold 
Olsen.  Democrat,  of  Montana;  Rep.  J   Glenn 
Beall.    Jr..    Republican,    of    Maryland-     Rep 
Lawrence  G.  Williams.  Republican    of  Penn- 
sylvania;  Rep.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.    Demo- 
crat, of  California;  Rep.  Fred  Schwengel   Re- 
publican, of  Iowa;  Rep.  Benjamin  B   Black- 
burn,   Republican,    of   Georgia:    Rep    Henrv 
Helstoskl.    Democrat,    of    New    Jersey    Rep' 
Alexander  Pimle,  Republican,  of  New'  York- 
Rep.  Jim  Wright,  Democrat,  of  Texas-   Rep' 
James  McClure,  Republican,  of  Idaho-   Rep 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey;  Rep.  James  C.  Corman,  Democrat   of 
California;    Rep.    Howard    W     Roblson     Re- 
publican,  of   New   York;    Rep.   Guy   Vander 
Jagt,   Republican,   of   Michigan;    Rep.   Doml- 
nlck   V.   Daniels.   Democrat,   of   New   Jersey- 
Rep.  William  B   Widnall,  Republican,  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Udall  bill :  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall.  Democrat, 
of    Arizona,    chief   sponsor:    Rep.    Robert    J 
Corbett,  Republican,   of  Pennsylvania:    Rep^ 
Ken   Hechler,    Democrat,   of    West   Virginia; 
Rep.  John  Wold,   Republican,  of  Wyoming- 
Rep.    Howard    W.    Pollock,    Republican     of 
Alaska;  Rep.  Samuel  N  Prledel.  Democrat  of 
Maryland:  Rep.  Prank  Horton,  Republican  of 
New  York;   Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham    Demo- 
crat,  of  New  York:   Rep.   Bill  Chappell    Jr 
Democrat,   of   Florida:    Rep.   Daniel   Button 
Republican,   of  New   York;    Rep.    Robert   O. 
Tlernan,   Democrat,   of   Rhode    Island;    Rep 
Laurence   J.    Burton,    Republican,    of   Utah; 
Rep.    George    A.    Goodling,    Republican,    of 
Pennsylvania;   Rep.  Ben  Reifel.  Republican, 
of    South    Dakota;     Rep.    John    Brademas, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Rep.  Ogden  Reld.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H  R     925 1 
A  bill   U)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  ifi  establish    the   Lincoln   Home   Na- 
tional   HlsUjrlc   Site    m    the   State   of    Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States     of 
America  in  Congress  assernbted.  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
In  Springfield.   Illinois,   the  Secretary  of   the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation, 
ptirchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds 
or   exchange,    the  property   at    the   northeast 
corner  of  Eight  and  Jackson  Streets.   In   the 
State    of     Illinois.     Including     Improvements 
thereon     together  with   such   adjacent   lands 
and   UiteresU    therein    as    the  Secretary   may 
deem    necessary    for    the    establishment    and 
administration  of  the  property  as  a  national 
hlsti  rlc    sire     The    Secretary    is    further    au- 
thorized   to    acquire    by    any    of    the    above 
means  personal  property  used  and  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  natl'.nal  hlsUirlc  site 
Sec    2    The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  ftr-st  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln   Home  National   Historic  Site 
and  it  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of   the   Irjterlor   In   accordance   with    the   Art 
of  A.ugusf  ^5    1916  139  Stat    535 »    as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented    i!6  USC    1    2-4 1    and 
the  Act  of  August  21.   1935    .49  Stat    666     16 
USC    461   467 1 

Sec  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  /lecessary  to 
carry   out   the  provUlons   of   this   Act 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABM's  could  handle,  thus  leading  to  a 
costly   upward  spiral  of  ihe  arms  race. 

I  do  believe  the  President  was  wise  In 
movlnK  the  defensive  missiles  away  from 
cities  and  establishing  the  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem as  a  defense  of  our  second-strike 
force 

But,  again.  Mr  Speaker,  this  to  me  was 
a  second  choice  and  conceivably  a  very 
c<->stly  one  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  continue  research  and 
development  of  the  Sentinel  System  while 
seeking  to  achieve  meaningful  disarma- 
ment talks  with  the  Russians 
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PERSFCL'TION  OF  I'KRAINIAN 
CHRISTIANS  CONTINUES 


FELLY  POSITION  ON  THE  SENTINEL 
ABM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

>r    W^SHIM.T  'M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr  PELLV  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  thought 
that  in  an>"way  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  anti-balllstic-mlssile  system 
for  our  Nations  defense  I  would  support 
the  President  s  modified  program. 

However,  testimony  has  tjeen  pre- 
sf'nted,  most  notably  from  Disarmament 
Control  Agency  Director  Gerald  Smith. 
that  a  halt  In  our  ABM  program  will  not 
Jeopardize  our  defense  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  to  me  that  we  not  proceed 
until  after  we  talk  with  the  Russians 
about  disarmament 

As  to  the  recent  announcement  bv 
President  Nixon  of  the  modified  ABM  sv.s- 
tem,  this  would  have  been  my  second 
choice,  and.  accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  our  second- 
strike  capability  is  our  most  powerful 
deterrent,  and  this  retaliatorv  capacity 
should  be  sufficient  warning  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Ru.ssians  that  we  have  the 
ability  and  the  will  to  destroy  their  .so- 
ciety should  they  decide  to  launch  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  I  .should  add 
that  this  second-strike  capacity  which 
we  now  have  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
many  billions  of  dollars 

As  to  the  potential  efTectiveness  of  a 
defensive  system,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  always  can  be  neutralized  if 
the  enemy  strengthens  his  offense  Rus- 
sia, in  other  words,  could  overcome  our 
defense  system  .simply  by  f1ot)ding  an  at- 
tack zone  with  more  warheads  than  the 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN    THE    HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    March   19.  1969 

Mr    RARICK     Mr    Speaker,    another 

Chnstian  martyr  has  fallen— another  at 
the  hands  of  Ru.s.sian  ComnuinisUs 

The  Most  Reverend  Wa.sy!  Welychow- 
sky's  great  ■crime  '  was  an  act  against 
the  state  He  had  gone  into  a  parishion- 
er's home  to  ht-ar  confession— a  fearful 
crime.  Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  athe- 
istic Communists 

Since  his  arrest  on  .Jaiiuary  27,  1969. 
Archbishop  Welychowsky  had  been  con- 
fined :n  a  Soviet  pri.son   There  he  died 

remaining  true  to  the  Chnstian  faith  He 
had  been  the  Ukianuan  Catholic 
Archbishop 

The  archbishop  had  his  Judas — Judas 
in  the  guise  of  a  French  toun.st  who 
actually  turned  out  to  be  an  agent  of 
the  MVD — the  dreaded  secret  police  The 
agent  was  successful  in  'conning"  the 
archbishop  out  of  names  and  addresses 
of  pnests  and  panshoners  in  the  Ukraine 

Sub.sequently.  scores  of  Ukramian 
Chnstians  have  been  rounded  up  and 
herded  off  to  prison  c;imps  Nuns  have 
had  severe  restrictions  placed  upon  their 
religious  practice. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  an  .\nnuario 
Pontificio  release  of  March  16,  1969  and 
an  article  from  .America,  a  publication 
of  Amencan-Ukrainian  Catholics,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks 

'From  the  Waahlng'on   .DC  i    Post    Mar    16. 

1969  1 

Priests  Death   in   Red  Jail  Reported 

Rome  .\Iajch  15  -Reports  circulated  m 
church  circles  today  th.^t  a  Ukrainian  R*^>man 
Catholic  bishop  has  died  in  a  Soviet  prison 
where  he  had  been  contlned  since  Jan    27. 

He  was  Identlrled  a^  the  .Mo.st  Rev  Wasyl 
Welychowsky.  about  «5.  who  had  been  se- 
cretly consecrated  a  bishop  several  years  ago 
and  Jailed  for  engaging  in  religious  activities 
without  government  permission. 

Informants  said  he  died  recently  in  a 
prison  iit  Le<jp)oll,  in  the  UkraJne 

The  Bishop  was  a  member  of  tiie  Redemp- 
t»..rlst  rellgloua  society  His  work  wa*  said  to 
be  so  secret  Uj, It  It  did  not  .ippear  in  the  -An- 
auarlo  PonOnclo.  the  official  Vatican  year- 
bo<.>k  listing  all  cardinals  and  btshope 

(Prom  .America.  Feb  27.  1969  | 
.Archbishop     Wei  ychki  ivvsky     Arrksted     i.n 
Lviv-    New    W.»ve   of    Pf.R.sEcuTiONs   Sweep 
Over   Ukrai.nia.s   Cmhulic  Church 
Philaoei.phia  —According    to    reports    re- 
ceived from  reliable  sources,  the  Soviet  police 


i.MVD)  on  January  27.  1969.  arrested  In  Lvlv 
.Most  Rev  Wiisyl  Welychowsky.  Ukrainian 
Catholic  ArchbLshop  of  Lvlv  Tlie  Archbishop 
had  gone  to  confes-s  a  woman  In  her  home 
Police  agents  followed  him  to  the  woman's 
home  and  arrested  him  The  Archbishop  was 
then  taken  back  to  his  apartment  where  a 
thorough  search  was  made  When  the  Arch- 
bishop wa-s  being  taken  away,  members  of 
the  sick  woman's  family  heard  one  of  the 
agents  say       YouU  never  see  him  ngalti   ' 

On  the  same  day  a  host  of  other  Ukraiilan 
Catholic  priests  were  arrested  Their  names 
have  not  been  disclosed  as  yet 

It  Is  .said  that  about  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  Archbishop's  arrest  he  wiis  M^ited 
hv  a  man.  who  called  hlm.self  a  tourist  The 
man  spoke  French  and  said  lie  was  a  priest 
He  told  Archbishop  Welychowsky  that  he  had 
come  with  a  tourl.st  group  and  had  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Vatican  to  find  out  .ibout  the 
activities  of  the  underground  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  The  man  said 
that  he  would  need  to  have  the  Informa- 
tion recorded  on  paper 

It  soon  turned  out  that  the  man  was  no 
tourist,  but  an  agent  of  the  MVD  Following 
.Archbishop  Welychkowsky's  .irrest  he  was 
.shown  the  written  notes  which  he  had  made 
for  the  "tourist   " 

Following  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop, 
searches  and  arrests  were  made  in  the  home 
of  other  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  in  Lvlv 
and  in  other  West  Ukrainian  cities 

In  Stanlsla\lv,  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  on  instructions  from  the  MVD, 
gave  out  lists  of  Instructions  to  Ukrainian 
nuns  The  in.structlons  warned  the  nuns  not 
to  attend  .Masses,  receive  priests  In  their 
homes,  baptize  children,  or  persuade  people 
to  go  to  confession. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  in.structlons 
would  taring  three  years  Imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  civil  rights 

pochayev  stsod 

Last  fall  a  synod  of  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Church  was  held  in  Pochayev.  The 
Orthodox  priests,  who  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Moscow  patriarchate,  com- 
plained that  the  underground  activities  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  prle.sts  make  It  dlf- 
.".cult  for  them  to  carry  out  their  activities 
among  the  people  They  made  a  Jc  int  appeal 
to  .Moscow  to  help  them  in  liquidating  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  m  Western 
Ukraine  The  reply  came  Immedlatelv:  "By 
1'j70.  the  KJOth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  will  be  com- 
pletely cru.shed   ■ 

In  addition,  an  Orthodox  bishop  arrived 
in  Western  Ukraine  from  Kiev  and  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Orthodox  priests  .it tacked 
them  for  not  ha.  mg  liquidated  the  C.-\thollc 
Church  In  the  30-yeur  period  of  their  .atlv- 
ity  The  bishop  then  handed  out  small  lokens 
of  encouragement  to  the  Orthodox  priests: 
watches,  clothing,  and  money 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOEL  T  BROYHILL  OF  \TRGINIA 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  BILL  TO  AU- 
THORIZE AN  INVESTIGATION  AND 
REGULATION  OF  THE  USE  OF 
PL.\STTC  BAGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  investigate  and  reitulate  the 
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use  of  plastic  bags  by  drycleaning  and 
laundry  establishments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Recently  Col.  Gaylord  B.  Kidwell, 
chairman  of  the  Arlington  Safety  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Home  Safety,  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  determined  that  at  least  166  children 
across  the  Nation  suffocated  in  plastic 
death  traps  in  the  years  1965,  1966.  and 
1967  During  the  same  36  months,  56 
adult  deaths  due  to  plastic  bag  suffoca- 
tions were  reported,  mostly  suicides.  The 
plastic  bags,  the  surve>'  concluded,  came 
principally  from  drjcleaning  and  laun- 
dr>'  establishments  and  were  used  to 
cover  freshly  drycleaned  or  laundered 
clothes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  efforts  of 
the  drycleaning  industry  to  print  warn- 
ing labels  on  plastic  bags  has  not  been 
enounh.  .As  the  survey  found,  "babies 
can  not  read."  Efforts  to  educate  the 
public  have  also  been  disappointing.  It 
is  apparent  that  engineering  to  redesign 
present  bai's  in  use  by  the  drycleaning 
industrv-  is  required.  Obviously,  some  de- 
gree of  regulation  of  the  industry  is  also 
required. 

My  bill  will  authorize  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Congress, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  investigate 
this  critical  safety  problem  and  to  regu- 
late' the  use  of  plastic  bags  by  dryclean- 
ing and  laundry  establishments.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  needs  this  authority 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  assist  them  to  stop 
this  needle.ss  loss  of  life  to  our  yoiuig- 
sters.  I  urse  adoption  of  this  bill. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  BAN 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  thought-stimulating 
letter  from  a  constituent  on  mine  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  proposed  ban  on  televised 
advertising  of  cigarettes.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  comments  with  my  colleagues: 

Medical  Arts  Clinic, 
Mrndian.  Miss.,  February  11,  1969. 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Wasliiriqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  .im  wTitlng  In  regard  to  your 
recent  proposal  to  ban  cigarette  advertising 
on  television  and  radio  broadcasts.  I  would 
like  It  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes  nor  have  I  ever  smoked.  I  must, 
however,  bitterly  oppose  such  an  action  as 
the  one  you  have  taken,  not  because  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  some  of  your  claims,  but 
because  of  your  willingness  to  pick  out  one 
specific  industry  which  has  some  known 
health  hazards  and  yet  completely  allow  to 
go  untouched  tl^e  alcoliol  traffic  which  is  such 
a  much  more  menacing  problem,  not  only 
to  personal  health,  but  to  society  in  general. 

What  about  cirrhosis,  alcoholism,  and  70% 
of  the  traffic  fatalities  on  our  highways  re- 
lated to  drinking?  At  least  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  health  liazard  only  to  a  person  who  Is 
willing  to  consume  this  product  at  his  own 
risk.  In  the  case  of  the  problem  of  alcohol, 
the   general   public  Is  at  the   mercy  of  the 
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example    set    by    even    the    occasional    beer 
drinker. 

I  will  not  linger  at  length  on  this  subject, 
but  I  must  summarize  by  saying  that  it  Is  a 
ridiculous  situation  to  try  to  ban  a  product 
such  as  cigarettes  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
a  product  such  as  alcoholic  beverages  to  go 
completely  unscathed,  considering  the  rela- 
tive infrequency  of  complications  of  tobacco 
smoking  compared  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  closing,  I  would'llke  to  add  that  those 
persons  who  smoke  as  a  nervous  habit  will 
probably  soon  begin  to  over-eat  as  soon  as 
they  have  discontinued  the  smoking  habit. 
Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  will  catch  the 
"rebounders".  Thank  you  very  much  lor  your 
attention. 

Sincerely. 

John   D.  McEachin,  M.D. 
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OFFICIALLY  OPPOSE  OUTSIDE  HELP 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  this  body  daily  receives  petitions 
for  ever-increasing  .sums  of  money  to  oe 
used  in  urban  renewal  in  the  cities,  it  is 
with  pardonable  pride  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  group  in  my  hometown  of 
Chattanooga  who  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous improvement  job  while  refusing  any 
public  funds  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  story  from  the  Chattanooga  News -Free 
Press,  which  gives  the  details  of  the  job 
done  by  the  St.  EHmo  Improvement 
League  in  the  finest  American  tradition: 

Officially  Oppose   Outside  Help 
(By  J.  B.  Collins) 

Members  of  the  St.  Elmo  Improvement 
League  Monday  night  renewed  "for  the  rec- 
ord" Its  opposition  to  "any  Community 
Action  Programs"  for  their  neighborhood,  re- 
newing their  determination  to  make  their 
own  improvements  "without  outside  help." 

League  president  Bernard  Wassman  asked 
some  60  persons  present  for  the  meeting  at 
the  St.  Elmo  Methodist  Church  whether  this 
"do  it  ourselves"  attitude  was  not  still  the 
consensus. 

While  no  vote  was  taken,  there  were  sev- 
eral audible  responses  of  "yes"  from  the  au- 
dience. There  was   no  opposition  indicated. 

The  meeting  had  a  twofold  purpose:  To 
discuss  progress  in  the  community's  program 
of  improving  all  residential  structures  with 
private  funds  mo  federal  money)  and  to 
hear  a  report  by  Charles  Kendricks,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lookout  Jimior  High  School, 
which  has  undergone  an  improvement  pro- 
gram of  Its  own. 

Mr.  Wassman  praised  residents  and  pro- 
perty owners  in  the  community  for  their  re- 
sponse to  a  program  spearheaxled  by  the 
Chattanooga  Better  Housing  Commission  to 
upgrade  all  residential  structures  found  to 
be  substandard  in  St.  Elmo,  one  of  the  city's 
oldest  neighborhoods. 

NO  restrictions 

A  member  asked  Mr.  Wassman.  who  pre- 
sided, whether  anything  could  be  done  about 
discouraging  "representatives  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program"  from  making  sur- 
veys within  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Wassman  said  he  felt  that  the  com- 
munity could  impose  no  restrictions  on  these 
activities  "if  they  want  to  come  in  here." 

Someone  else  observed  that  "they"  get  $50 
a  week  for  making  the  survey  and  the  speaker 
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objected  to  a  policy  (federal)  of  "paying  lor 
this  kind  of  thing." 

Another  comment  from  the  audience  in- 
dicated that  "they  might  as  well  stay  away  .  .  . 
we   don't   want    what    ihey    are   offering" 

Mr.  Wassman  said  that  the  improvement 
program  is  now  at>out  90  per  cent  complete 
and  he  expects  the  other  10  per  cent  to  be 
completed  "soon."  A  .survey  showed  that 
there  are  some  942  dwelling  units  comprising 
1.620  units  in  the  neighborhood 

Mr.  Kendrlcks  commended  the  residents 
for  their  enterprise  and  noted  that  tome  of 
their  drive  for  self-improvement  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  Lookout  Junior  High 
School. 

He  said  that,  contrary  to  rumors,  the 
school  is  not  going  to  close.  He  said  enroll- 
ment, which  had  dropped  from  "more  than 
600"  to  about  100,  had  increased  again  to  225. 

One  of  the  school's  problems,  he  said,  is  a 
"mobility  of  population  "  This  meant,  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  children  "come  and 
go"  during  a  term,  some  staying  only  a 
week.  He  said  the  school  is  .surveying  its  needs 
and  making  an  effort  to  locate  agencies  of- 
fering assistance  in  these  areas. 

Among  some  of  the  Improvements  the 
school  has  been  able  to  make,  according  to 
its  principal  are:  Increase  of  1.000  books  In 
its  library,  better  campus  lighting  iwith  help 
from  Commissioner  Steve  Conrad),  new 
lockers  in  gymnasium  and  improved  physical 
education  facilities  including  hot  water  for 
after-practice  showers;  additional  science 
equipment,  reintroductlon  of  several  courses, 
including  typing  for  eighth  graders  and  .shop 
and  home  economics  alternately  among  lx)ys 
and  girls,  addition  of  guidance,  Spanish  and 
art  teachers. 

"I  believe  we  are  on  the  way  back,  "  the 
principal  .said.  "We  are  committed  to  this  .  .  . 
if  we  were  not,  we  shouldn't  be  there" 

Mr.  Kendrlcks  said  he  believes  strongly 
that  progress  in  the  community  and  its 
schools  are  closelv  linked. 


PROBELM  OF  CONTROLLING  CIGA- 
RETTE LABELING  AND  ADVERTIS- 
ING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
WedJiesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  health  hazards 
resulting  from  cigarette  .smokinc.  and 
have  consistently  supported  efforts  to  re- 
quire more  stringent  language  on  ciga- 
rette packages  to  v.arn  of  the  health 
dangers.  In  this  Consress.  I  am  again  a 
cosponsor  of  this  essential  legislation — 
H.R.  5212 — and  I  .'itrongly  believe  con- 
gressional action  is  needed.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  we 
know,  has  moved  on  its  own  to  ban 
cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision after  June  30.  and  this  has  raised 
another  nroblem  in  our  efforts  to  properly 
protect  the  public,  and  particularly  young 
people,  in  this  area.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  February 
13.  1969.  issue  of  one  of  New  Jersey's 
leading  newspapers,  the  Evening  News  of 
Newark.  N.J.  The  editorial  follov.p : 
PCC's  Censorship 

.\mong  burepucrats  the  cr.aze  for  running 
practically  everyth'ng  has  found  its  latest 
expression  In  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  Intention.  Congress  permitting. 
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to  ban  olgarecte  advertising  on  television  and 
radio 

Cigarettes  undoubtedly  axe  injurious  to 
the  health  The  medical  profession  generally 
believes  smciklng  is  a  factor  in  cancer  heart 
and  other  Ills  Statistical  support  for  this 
position  is  marshaled  regularlv  and  every 
cigarette  package  carries  Its  own  warning 
Time  is  provided  on  the  air  for  ddmonlllons 
about  the  perils  of  cigarettes,  and  newspapers 
duly  keep  the  public  apprised  of  develop- 
ments 

Therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  virtually  everyone  is  on  notice  that 
cU^arettes  have  no  redeeming  qualities  That 
being  so  Congress  has  ^leen  no  need  for 
another  noble  experiment,  one  to  a  century 
being  enough  Cigarettes  not  having  been 
outlawed  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  FCC  to 
Impoee  its  own  brand    >f  renaorshlp 

Excessive  consumption  of  coffee  may  be 
harmful  'xi  ^ome  persons  ditto  beer  and  wine 
Nevertheless,  no  bureaucracy  has  attempted 
to  bar  this  type  of  advertising  from  the  air 
Accordingly  what  the  PCC  offers  Is  another 
example  of  what  President  Elsenhower  once 
decried  is  Washington  poking  its  long  nose 
where  it  has  no  right  to  be   ' 


LAW  SCHOOL  BUILDING  IS  NAMED 
FOR  DR  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING. 
JR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    March   19.  1969 

Mr    LEGGETT    Mr    Speaker,   as   we 

approach  the  anniversary'  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  . 
one  IS  reminded  of  the  unique  contribu- 
tions of  his  life  and  of  his  .sensitive  un- 
derstanding of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davi.s 
is  m  my  congressional  district  and  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  .satisfac- 
tion that  I  p<jint  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  new  law  school  building  on  the 
UCD  campus  has  been  named  after  Dr 
King 

King  Hall  will  be  dedicated  on  April 
12  by  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  law 
school.  Dr    Edward  L    Barrett 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  tiie  students  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis  demonstrated  their  awareness 
of  Dr  Kings  love  of  the  law  and  his 
commitment  to  it  when  they  requested 
that  the  building  in  which  they  will  work 
and  study  be  named  for  this  great  man 
whom  we  .so  tragically  lost 

An  article  from  the  California  Aggie, 
the  UCD  student  newspaper,  follows 

The  large  new  law  scliool  building  on  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Davis  has 
been  named  m  honor  of  the  late  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr 

UC  President  Charles  J  Hitch  and  Davis 
Chancellor  Emll  M  Mrak  made  the  an- 
nouncement following  approval  by  the  Re- 
gents 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr  Hall  houses  the 
entire  three-year-old  law  school.  Including 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  a  moot  court  and 
a  law  library  with  space  for  100. OOO  volume* 
Students  and  faculty  had  asked  that  the 
building  be  named  for  the  ,'lvil  rights  leader 
who  was  assassinated  last  year  The  request 
followed  up  on  a  proposal  made  last  .sum- 
mer by  the  Martin  Luther  King  coalition    a 
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student   movement   represenUng  civil    rights 
and  pollUcal  action  groups  at  Davis 

I'he  naming  of  King  Hall  marks  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  Davis  campus  building 
has  been  named  after  a  nmjor  world  figure 
It  will  be  dedicated  April  I'J.  with  the  dean 
of  the  school.  Edward  L  Barrett.  Jr  pre- 
siding 

In  recommending  RegentHl  approval  Pres- 
ident Hlt<-h  said.  Many  of  Martin  Luther 
King  s  iictlvltles  draniaUze  the  need  for 
■itrengthenlng  civil  rights  legislation  which 
was   subsequently   accomplished 

Periods  of  great  transition,  such  as  the 
one  through  which  our  white-black  rela- 
tions are  now  passing  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  public  strife  and  violence  No 
one  understiHXl  this  better  than  Martin 
Luther  King  or  tix>k  more  foreslghted  means 
to  blunt  the  violence  and  contain  the  strug- 
gle within  our  legal  system  His  tremendous 
mfiuence  for  achieving  legal  and  peaceful 
solutions  In  the  early  stages  of  a  period  of 
great  potential  violence  was  perceptively 
recognized  It:  'he  award  to  him  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  19«4  Clearlv  he  foresaw  the 
great  potential  danger  which  violence  and 
hatred  during  this  period  poeed  fur  the  coun- 
try and  lis  legal  system  ;ind  therefore  for 
his  people 

It  may  be  said  then,  that  in  a  period  of 
very  dangerous  transition  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  major  !a<tor  In  forcing  the  law 
to  recognize  and  to  accommodate  rationally 
to  the  transition  and  hence,  in  preserving 
respect  for  the  essential  justice  and  prac- 
ticality of  law  It  therefore  seems  slngtilarly 
appropriate  that  a  building  for  'he  teaching 
if  the  law  shoiUd  be  named  Martin  Luther 
King    Jr   Hair  '• 

The  »1  Si  million  two-!!tory  concrete  and 
brick  'i-shape<l  structure  designed  by  Gard- 
ner A  Dalley  Is  lr>cated  on  Putah  Creek  in 
the  southwest  section  of  the  main  campus 
area  I'  includes  space  for  .sOO  students  and 
25  faculty  members,  the  ultimate  size  of  the 
law  si^hcxil 

The  current  enrollment  of  250  students 
along  with  12  law  school  faculty  members, 
moved  int^j  the  building  last  fall  from  tem- 
porary structures  located  nearby  The  first 
class  will  graduate  in  June 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    MAINE  S    WOMEN 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

■  K     MAI  .V  t. 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdnrsday    March    19.  1969 

Mr  KYROS  .Mr  Sfieaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  lalUng  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  jirovide 
for  equal  rights  for  men  and  wom.en  I 
am  especially  proud  to  introduce  this 
leguslation  upon  the  date  that  -Maine  s 
House  oi  Representatives  50  years  ago 
pa.ssed  a  bill  aiving  Maine  s  women  tiie 
nght  to  vote  in  presidential  elections 
L.:\ter  in  1919.  Maine  was  the  19th  State 
to  ratify  the  19th  amendment,  giving'  all 
othei-wi.se  qualifled  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  all  elections 

I  would  also  like  to  take  tins  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Maine  s  League  of 
Women  Voters,  which  today  begins  its 
50th  anniversary  observances  Maine's 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  at  least 
one  remaining  charter  member.  Mrs 
Philip  Champrr.an.  whom  I  would  like  to 
commend  for  her  early  Interest  in  this 
important  organization  Over  the  50 
years  which  ha\e  ensued  .since  passage 


of  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  Maine  and 
throughout  the  Nation  has,  together 
with  many  other  women's  organizations, 
given  evidence  beyond  all  doubt  of  the 
justification  for  the  equal  treatment  of 
women  at  the  polls  The  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  provided  women  with  equal  treat- 
ment in  many,  although  not  all.  areas  of 
employment  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  honor  the  women  of  Maine  and 
the  women  of  the  United  States  than  to 
enact  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  in  all  matters  I  urge,  therefore, 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
I  am  introducing  today,  not  as  a  favor  to 
women,  but  in  recognition  of  riehts 
which  have  already  been  denied  too  long. 


FAV'ORITE  TEACHER 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr  BEVILL  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
20th  lime,  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
has  announced  a  new  favorite  teacher. 
Tliis  IS  done  to  give  thanks  and  pay 
tribute  to  our  teachers. 

Far  too  often  we  tend  to  take  our 
teachers  for  granted  As  the  Po.';t-Herald 
stated,  in  announcing  its  selection: 

In  a  time  when  the  schools  and  the  class- 
room teachers  are  being  called  upon  to  per- 
form increasingly  heavy  tasks  It  is  especial- 
ly appropriate  to  salute  an  Instructor  for  the 
primary  ^jrades  who  must  lay  the  basis  for 
;uiy  meaningful  education  which  is  to  fol- 
low. 

Tliis  could  also  be  said  for  every 
teacher  in  our  Nation.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sent,  I 
place  in  the  Rfcord  an  editorial  from  the 
Post-Herald  which  jjays  tribute  to  our 
teachers: 

New  PAvoRrrt 

For  the  20ih  time  In  as  many  years  Tlie 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  has  announced  a 
new  Favorite  Teacher 

This  year  the  honors  go  to  Miss  .Sarah  Ann 
White  who  has  taught  second  grade  at  Rob- 
inson School  in  the  Birmingham  system  for 
23  years  Miss  White,  incidentally.  Is  the  first 
teacher  from  .letlerson  to  receive  the  state- 
wide honor  since  1958 

In  a  time  when  the  schools  and  the  class- 
room teachers  are  being  called  upon  to  per- 
form Increasingly  heavy  tasks  It  Is  especially 
appropriate  to  salute  an  instructor  from  the 
primary  grades  who  must  lay  the  basis  for 
any  meaningful  education  which  is  to  follow. 

The  independent  board  of  Judges  which 
makes  the  annual  .selection  of  the  Favorite 
always  comes  vip  with  a  truly  outstanding 
•eacher    Thev   have  done  It   again   this  year. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  the  better  world 
and  the  better  society  for  which  we  all  hope. 
It  win  ije  the  Sarah  .Ann  Whites  upon  whom 
we  shall  most  depend. 

.\  salute  to  .Sarah  Ann  White  from  us  Is 
superfluous  the  devotion  of  the  youngsters 
now  In  her  charge  and  the  successes  of  those 
she  has  set  upon  the  proper  way  are  un- 
questionably the  rewards  which  mean  most 
to  the  Favorite  Teacher 

But  we  do  give  her  thanks,  complete  and 
from  the  heart  We  also  express  our  grati- 
tude In  alphabetical  order,  to  Mrs.  Connie 
Barnes  of  Talladega,   to  P.  L    Hunt  of  Mill- 
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port,  to  Miss  Peggy  Murrah  of  Thorsby  and 
to  Mrs.  Mabel  PhllUj^  of  Birmingham,  this 
year's  runners-up.  They  have  demonstrated 
a  devotion  to  their  profeulon  and  to  their 
fellow  man  which  we  all  would  do  well  to 
copy. 


PHILIP  J.  WEA-VER 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  citizens  in  the  sudden  death  of 
Philip  J  Weaver,  superintendent  of  the 
Greensboro.  NC,  public  schools,  this 
past  weekend.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
expert  schoolmen,  Phil  Weaver  was  the 
finest  superintendent  of  schools  In  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  way  to  cal- 
culate his  value  to  the  commimlty;  he 
enriched  the  lives  of  all  those  whom  he 
touched.  His  friends,  his  family,  and  the 
children  of  Greensboro  will  miss  this 
ureat  and  modest  man. 

I  Inclose  an  editorial  from  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  of  March  18,  1969,  which 
expresses  our  community's  appreciation 
to  Philip  J.  Weaver: 

Phiup  J.  'Weavir 

When  death-ln-war  comes  to  able  and 
courageous  men  It  has  a  special  poignancy. 
Something  of  the  .same  sense  of  loss  In  gal- 
lantry struck  Greensboro  over  the  weekend 
in  the  death  of  Philip  J.  Weaver. 

Here  was  a  55-year-old  educator  at  the 
peak  of  his  competency  cut  down  In  mld- 
fllght  One  must.  In  all  candor,  conclude  that 
the  perplexing  and  frustrating  school  deseg- 
regation controversy  played  a  major  part  In 
wearing  him  out  For  the  turmoil  of  clashing 
principles  can  be  esp>eclally  taxing  on  a  man 
of  Integrity 

Phil  Weaver  came  of  a  line  of  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  public  men  devoted  above  all  to  their 
professions  His  uncle.  Chief  Justice  Walter 
P  Stacy,  served  as  one  of  North  Carolina's 
youngest  and  most  able  Jurists.  Mr.  Weaver's 
father  was  a  college  president  and  one  of  his 
brothers  carries   on   that   tradition  today. 

Phil  Weaver  Inculcated  qualities  of  the 
superior  schoolmaster  Almost  destined  from 
the  beginning  to  devote  his  life  to  education, 
he  rapidly  mastered  his  profession.  Nature 
endowed  him  with  mental  and  physical  at- 
tributes of  leadership  Handsome  In  appear- 
ance, intelligent,  temperamentally  reserved, 
courageous,  he  quickly  made  his  way  to  the 
top  of  North  Carolina's  public  school  system. 

Personal  modesty  was  Phil  Weaver's  be- 
coming trait  Even  those  who  knew  him  best 
rarely  heard  him  speak  of  himself  or  his  own 
accomplishments,  although  they  were  legion. 
Along  with  this  quality  he  combined  a  jovial 
disposition  which,  at  least  on  the  exterior, 
dismissed  the  storm  of  criticism  and  com- 
plaints normally  assailing  every  school  ad- 
ministrator. One  close  associate  said  yes- 
terday that  during  his  work  with  Mr.  Weaver 
over  the  last  18  years,  he  had  never  once  seen 
him  lose  his  temper  or  storm  about  in  anger. 

Another  Weaver  trait,  and  one  which  made 
him  effective  In  his  taxing  Job,  was  his  can- 
dor .\lways  open  with  his  school  board,  he 
was  never  unwilling  to  accept  an  alternative 
course  with  equity  and  good  humor.  But 
his  falrne-ss.  combined  with  Intelligence,  sel- 
dom made  that  necessary  As  a  leader  of  men 
he  had  those  essential  qualities  of  command 
which  built  a  devoted  following. 

As  an  administrator  Phil  Weaver  had  few 
peers.  At  the  head  of  a  complex  organization 
comprising  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thou- 
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sands  of  students,  he  managed  his  constitu- 
ency with  coolness  and  efficiency.  Under  him 
he  built  a  splendid  staff  Greensboro's  schools 
win  continue  to  operate  well  because  their 
superintendent  gave  so  much  of  himself  to 
that  mission. 

Phil  Weaver's  associates  know  that  he 
could  have  long  since  departed  Greensboro 
for  other  fields — attractive  offers  constantly 
came  his  way.  But  for  personal  reasons  in  his 
family  life  he  chose  to  remain. 

The  community  has  been  blessed  because 
he  lingered  here,  and  because  he  passed  this 
way. 


RESOLUTIONS  EXPRESSING  THE 
GRATITUDE  OF  THE  SAN  BER- 
NARDINO COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
February  flood  in  CalifoiTiia,  many  com- 
munities in  my  district  were  devastated 
by  water,  mud  slides,  and  highway  wash- 
outs. At  the  same  time,  roads  in  the 
mountain  communities  of  the  district 
were  blocked  by  record  snowfall.  The 
disaster,  as  severe  as  it  was,  would  have 
been  even  worse  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  and  effective  assistance  rendered 
by  military  units  from  two  bases  in  the 
district.  The  following  resolutions  by  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors outlines  the  aid  given  by  the  Army 
and  Marine  units  and  expresses  the  grat- 
itude of  the  people  of  the  county: 
A  Resolution  F^om  the  Board  op  Super- 
visors. County   of  San   Bernardino 

Whereas,  the  Provisional  Battalion  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  at  Twentynlne  Palms  was 
quick  to  answer  the  call  for  help  during  the 
disastrous  snow-plUng  situation  in  San 
Bernardino  mountain  communities  of  Big 
Bear.  Lake  Arrowhead.  Crestline.  Running 
Springs  and  Mt.  Baldy  and  the  flooding  con- 
ditions in  the  communities  of  Loma  Linda 
and  Yucalpa  during  the  week  of  February 
23,  1969;  and 

Whereas,  the  425  men  and  ofBcers  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  wholeheartedly  accepted 
the  task  of  providing  access  to  these  devas- 
tated communities  and  worked  rapidly  and 
conscientiously  to  clear  debris  of  trees,  rocks, 
mud  and  vehicles  from  road  and  schools,  re- 
move heavy  snow-loads  from  roofs  of  public 
buildings,  saving  lives  and  aiding  the  sick 
and  by  their  very  presence  reassured  the  res- 
idents that  their  safety  was  of  prime  con- 
cern to  everyone;  and 

Whereas,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  these  communities  would 
have  been  snowbound  and  Isolated  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  with  the  inevita- 
ble danger  to  health,  welfare  and  morale  of 
the  residents:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  It  hereby  expresses  Its  deep 
gratitude  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  of  Twentynlne  Palms  for  their 
Invaluable  help  and  esprit  de  corps  In  aid- 
ing their  fellow  man  in  time  of  stress  and 
trouble  and  further,  the  members  of  the 
Board  commend  the  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  their  wise  planning  which  resulted 
in  Immediate  aid  to  these  communities:  be 
It  further 

Resolved  that  this  resolution  be  noted  In 
the  minutes  of  this  Board  and  a  copy  for- 
warded  to   the  Commanding   Officer  of  the 
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Marine    Corps    at    Twentynlne    Palms.    Cali- 
fornia. 

Ruben   S    .'\yala. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Supenisors. 
Attest: 

W    Dennis  Wardle 
County  Clerk  and 
cj-officio  clerk  of  said  Board 
By     Martin  Sponsler. 

Deputy. 

A   Resolution   F^om    the    Board   of   Super- 
visors. County   of  San   Bernardino 

Whereas,  the  US  Army  78th  Engineer 
Construction  Company  at  Fort  Irwin  was 
quick  to  answer  the  call  for  help  during  the 
disasterous  flood  situation  in  the  Lylle 
Creek  area  during  the  week  of  February  23. 
1969:  and 

Whereas,  the  150  men  and  officers  of  the 
US  Army  wholeheartedly  accepted  the 
challenge  of  providing  access  to  this  com- 
munity which  was  isolated  for  almost  four 
weeks  due  to  impassable  roads  in  hazard- 
ous mountain  areas  to  permit  bringing  in 
food,  water,  medical  aid.  clothing  and  the 
necessities  of  life:  and 

Whereas,  this  task  was  estimated  to  re- 
quire five  days  to  complete  but  with  dili- 
gence, perseverance  and  excellent  planning, 
the  US  Army  was  able  to  complete  this  Im- 
portant assignment  In  one  and  a  half  days, 
thereby  not  only  alleviating  danger  to  the 
community  but  equally  a.s  Important  rea.s- 
surlng  the  residents  that  their  safety  and 
welfare  was  of  prime  concern  to  everyone: 
and 

Whereas,  without  the  assistance  of  the  U  S 
Army  this  community  would  liave  been  iso- 
lated for  many  more  months  with  inevltablo 
danger  to  the  health,  welfare  and  morale  <;f 
the  residents:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisor-;  of 
the  County  of  San  Bernardino.  State  of 
California,  that  it  hereby  expre.-^ses  its  deep 
gratitude  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  US 
.Army  78th  Engineer  Construction  Companv 
lor  their  Invaluable  help  ;ind  esprit  de  corps 
in  aiding  their  fellow  man  m  time  of  i-tress 
and  trouble  and  further  the  members  of 
this  Board  commend  the  officers  of  this  Com- 
pany for  their  wise  planning  which  resulted 
in  immediate  aid  for  this  area    Be  it  further 

Resolved  that  this  resolution  be  noted  in 
the  minutes  of  this  Board  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  the  Commanding  Officer  rif  the 
78th  Engineer  Construction  Company  U  S 
Armv  Unit  at  Fort  Irwin.  California 

Dated:  March  3.  1969 

Ruben  S.  Ayala. 
Cl:airman.  Board  of  Superj  i.sor? 

.'Vttest 

V       Dennis      Wardle 
County  Clerk  and  ei-officio  Clerk 
of  .■^aid  Board 
By  Martin    Sponsler. 

Deputy. 


THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PIO- 
NEER CHAPTER.  ORDER  OF  DE- 
MOLAY.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  honor  Pioneer  chapter.  Order  of 
DeMolay.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  one  of 
the  oldest  chapters  of  this  honorable 
organization,  on  the  celebration  of  its 
45th  anniversary  on  March  18.  1969.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  call 
attention  to  an  order  personifying  those 
qualities  so  many  of  us  feel  are  needed 
by  youths  today. 
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The  DeMolay  movement  weis  founded 
in  1919  by  the  late  P'rank  S  Land  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  with  a  group  of  nine 
high  school  boys  It  has  grown  now  to 
over  165,000  members  in  2,500  chapters 
m  12  countries  around  the  world  Today, 
nearly  3  million  men  have  passed 
through  this  group  and  many  are  lead- 
ers in  business,  government  service,  the 
military,  entertainment,  and  athletics 
Youths  from  14  to  21  are  imbued  with 
spiritual  ideals  and  given  whole.sonu'  oc- 
cupations in  a  DeMolay  chapter  which 
range  from  community  service  projects 
to  social  affairs  and  athletics  In  this 
environment,  among  worthwhile  associ- 
ates, a  young  man  forms  lasting  friend- 
ships and  learns  responsibilities  and 
self-reliance  Each  DeMolay  chapter  is 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  Masons,  who 
provide  advisers  and  facilities  lor  De- 
Molay activities 

Two  degrees  are  offered  >'ach  DeMolay 
member  the  initiatory  degree,  which 
is  one  o(  great  solemnity  and  dikinlty  m 
which  a  iujung  man  dedicates  himself  to 
unfaltering  love  of  God.  home,  and 
country  and  the  DeMolay  degree  de- 
picting a  great  lesson  in  fidelity 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  Congress  to  Join 
me  m  honoring  all  DeMolay  and.  m  par- 
ticular, the  Pioneer  chapter  and  its  new- 
master  councilor,  Michael  Glaser. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

Of    tNDIA.V.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wrdntsday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
statement  prepared  by  Congressman  .\i  - 
LARD  LowENSTEiN  The  Statement  fol- 
lows : 

Statement    or    .\u.akd    K     Lowenstein    Pre- 
>'\Rtti   ►OR   Exhibition    rmtn        1776     The 

CHALLENCE   TO    1969,  '    :N    THE   TlME-lJFE    Ex- 

iiiBiTifN  Center  in  New  York  l'ity  P'rom 

Jancary  18  TO  March  2,  1969 

In  1963  when  President  Kennedy  spolte  ol 
tlie  wcirte  ■:  the  Founding  Fathers  he  said: 
Winning  independence  was  only  half  ttie 
job  The  harder  tasit  was  to  establish  a  so- 
ciety which  would  give  the  rights  of  man  full 
protection  and  full  scopje.  which  would  pro- 
vide :or  man  s  freedom  within  a  framewurk 
of    order    and    progress  " 

There  has  been  some  prc>gress  toward  com- 
pleting this  other  "half  of  the  Job"  since 
that  comment  of  President  Kennedy's.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  that  for  millions  nf  nur  peo- 
ple the  United  States  seems  farther  from  this 
goal  now  than  It  was  then. 

Hunger  blights.  In  ghettoes.  In  hollows,  on 
reservations  Pollution  and  decay  spread,  in 
virban  centers  and  through  the  countryside 

TiLxes  climb,  and  confidence  In  the  fairness 
of  their  collection  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
expenditure  erodes. 

War  i;unrinue8.  and  some  brave  men  die 
while  others  defy  their  country  or  leave  it 

Hates  and  fears  run  not.  .ixid  even  men  of 
good  will  flail  about,  substttutmg  scapegoau 
for  solutions. 

The  democratic  proceaa  creaks,  in  Presiden- 
tial elections,  in  Congress,  in  the  opening  of 
opportunity  equally  to  ail  Americans 

The  greatest  of  our  leaders  are  killed  as 
their  greatness  touches  the  laofl.  so  the  i^ery 

/ 
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fact  ijf  their  greatness  cKmes   co  stand  as  an 
indictment  of  the  land. 

So  now  we  lace  a  question  as  critical  to  our 
future  as  any  in  uur  history:  the  question  of 
whether  the  promise  of  the  Constitution. 
the  rhetoric  of  our  heritage,  can  finally  be 
squared  with  the  realities  uf  .\merliMn  life 
for  all  our  people  If  the  gap  remains  between 
promisee  ajid  performance,  between  rhetoric 
and  reality,  these  promises  and  this  rhetoric, 
for  so  long  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  Repub- 
lic, must  become  tools  for  its  undoing.  Not 
foreign  Invaders  not  communists,  not  anar- 
chists or  yipples.  but  rather  our  own  na- 
tional patience  with  liiju.stlre  our  material 
success,  would  then  ijf  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  this  greatest  experiment  In  self- 
government 

Knowing  this.  It  seems  unthinkable  that 
any  obstacle  could  further  deter  us.  any  task 
further  divert  us.  from  hnlahlng  the  second 
■half  of  the  Job" 

When  a  nation's  most  cherished  principles 
and  most  urgent  needs  urUte  to  dictate  goals, 
and  the  direction  to  move  txi  realize  those 
goals,  that  nation  delays  reeponse  at  her 
i>wn  peril  We  know  .\nierlca's  goals,  we 
know  what  direction  to  move,  we  know  the 
priorities  of  effort  and  resources  necessary 
If  we  are  to  move  effectively 

We  know.  too.  that  time  Is  running  out 
If  we  are  ever  to  forge  ct  society  with  liberty 
and  J  usllc*  for  all 

The  Constitution  of  this  country— so  flexi- 
ble where  change  meant  survival,  so  unyield- 
ing m  Its  Insistence  on  a  society  which  In 
President  Kennedy's  phrft.se:  "would  give 
The  rights  of  man  full  protection  and  lull 
scope  —this  Constitution  provides  the  t^est 
possible  iramework  lor  forging  such  a  society 

.More  than  tliat  no  Constitution  can  do 
The  rest  we  do.  or  it  is  not  done  No  people 
have  ever  had  Incentive  to  do  what  they 
ought  to  do   thaJi   we  have  novi' 
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JOHN 


H     SNIDER    RETIRES    APTER 
28  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


THE  oOTTI  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
r.NTERNATIONAL  ORDER  OF 
Uk.MOLAY 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

of     .NiORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE&E.NTATIVES 
Wfdnesdau.  March  19.  19(^9 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  the  International  Order  of  De- 
Molay is  thif.  year  celebratinK  it.s  .TOth 
anniversary,  and  this  week  has  been  set 
aside  as  DeMolay  Week.  Havins  been  a 
member  of  this  fine  organization,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  in  developing  the  fine 
attributes  ol  our  younu  people  From  a 
modest  beginning.  DeMolay  has  fjiown  to 
a  membership  of  166.000  in  over  2.500 
chapters  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history,  we  are  concerned  about 
our  young  people — their  attitudes,  their 
ambitions,  and  their  goals  m  life  Far  too 
frequently,  I  think,  the  emphasis  has 
been  upon  the  dLs.sldents.  the  agnostics, 
the  troublemakers,  and  tho.se  who  would 
cast  aside  all  the  \alues  and  standards 
which  have  been  established  through  the 
years. 

Thi.s.  Mr  Speaker  is  wliy  I  believe  it 
IS  so  important  that  we  pay  proper  trib- 
ute to  an  orKani/ation  of  line  young  peo- 
ple which  emphasizes  reverence  of  God. 
love  of  parents,  patriotism,  and  respect 
for  law  and  order,  fidelity  comradeship, 
courtesy,  and  cleanliness. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OK    (  At.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Si>eaker.  out  in  my 
di.stilct  a  banquet  will  take  place  this 
Friday,  March  21,  to  honor  a  man  who.se 
life  work,  in  a  sen.se.  is  a  microcosm  of 
of  the  total  historical  .span  of  organized 
labor.  This  man  is  John  H.  Snider,  who 
is  retiring  after  28  years  of  service  to 
organized  labor,  the  Government,  and 
the  community. 

John  Snider's  working  life  began  for 
him  at  the  age  of  10  when  he  took  a  job 
in  a  food  canning  plant,  long  before  the 
con.sctence  of  this  Nation  was  stirred 
sufflcienlly  to  guard  against  exploitation 
of  fluid  labor  Hi.s  first  union  afUliation 
came  at  the  age  of  18  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  Hod  Carrier's 
Union 

Perhaps  spurred  by  his  marred  child- 
hood, this  early  affiliation  with  the  cause 
of  labor  was  to  shatx*  the  course  of  his 
entire  professional  life.  In  1923.  he  was 
attracted  to  the  young  aircraft  industry. 
He  was  a  mechanic  in  the.se  early  years, 
but  very  .shortly,  after  miurating  west  in 
1930  to  Lockheed,  his  deep  interest  in 
labor  causes  led  to  liis  being  cho.sen  shop 
steward  for  the  then-lledglmg  Interna- 
tional As.sociation  of  Machinists,  In  rapid 
succession,  and  in  the  short  span  of  the 
years  from  1943  to  1947,  he  became  the 
first  president  of  the  newly  organized 
local  lodge  G,  he  was  elected  district 
trustee  a  year  later,  the  negotiating 
committee  member  the  following  year, 
and  finally  district  organizer. 

In  1949  he  began  liis  long  and  success- 
ful affiliation  -vvith  lAM,  local  727,  as 
ijresident,  but  also  with  his  ever-in- 
creasing capacity  to  do  the  work  of  three 
men,  as  grand  lodge  representative. 
These  representatives  work  with  the  in- 
ternational vice  presidents  in  for'ward- 
ing  the  objoclives  of  labor  on  a  regional 
and  international  basis.  His  work  ear- 
ned him  all  over  the  southwest  territory, 
which  included  Te.xas.  .Arizona,  New 
.Mexico,  California,  and  Hawaii. 

This  IS  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  a  re- 
markable man  and  his  remarkable 
energies,  the  signposts  along  the  way  be- 
ing the  various  and  ever-increasing 
posts  of  responsibility  that  k.;ravitated  to 
him  as  a  magnet  attracts  ionized  parti- 
cles. .Although  rapidly  rising  through  the 
stmcturcd  layers,  his  concern  tor  his  fel- 
low workers  and  his  community  enabled 
him.  somehow,  to  find  the  additional 
energy  for  12  years  to  spend  his  "spare  " 
time  at  Lockheed,  administering  the 
Buck-of-the-Month  Club.  Each  member 
in  this  club  cont.-ibuted  a  buck  a 
month  to  a  tund  which  was  used  to  as- 
sist fellow  employees  who  were  having 
financial  problems  or  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  such  op-'anizations  as  the  R«d 
Cross  and  otner  charitable  organizations. 

In  his  working  career,  labor  developed 
from  its  first  tontative  objectives  of  sim- 
ply seeking  fair  play  and  reasonably  safe 
working  conditions,  to  a  force  which  now 
powerfully  protects  the  Interests  of  every 


working  man  and  woman.  Powerful  and 
humanitarian.  Most  of  the  great  major 
social  concepts,  starting  with  protecting 
children  from  unconscionable  labor  ex- 
ploitation, to  assuring  to  retired  workers 
the  right  to  live  out  their  hves  in  dignity 
and  free  from  want,  have  been  developed 
in  John  Snidcrs  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
forces  that  helped  forge  these  develop- 
ments we  now  list  as  proof  that  ours  is  a 
humanitarian  nation.  The  concept  that 
a  working  contract  is  also  a  social  con- 
tract has  its  source  in  the  pioneer  efforts 
of  men  like  John  H.  Snider. 

His  friends,  who  will  gather  in  Cali- 
fornia on  Friday  to  honor  this  man's 
accomplishments,  do  so  knowing  that 
although  nominally  he  is  retiring,  actu- 
ally his  great  fund  of  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  humanity  will  still  be  there  to 
draw  on  when  the  need  arises  and  the 
cause  is  great. 


WARNING  ON  INCREASING  RUSSIAN 
FLEET  BY  MARITIME  EDITOR 
HELEN  DELICH  BENTLEY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
profes.sion,  a  chosen  few  tower  above 
their  colleagues.  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Benlley,  maritime  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  is  such  a  person.  In  addition 
to  demonstrating  an  outstanding  exper- 
ti.se  on  the  highly  complex  and  diversified 
maritime  industry,  her  writings  are  char- 
acterized by  an  uninhibited  patriotism 
that  is  especially  gratifying  at  a  time 
^vhen  patriotism  is  ridiculed  and  con- 
sidered passe. 
V  I  think  It  is  important  to  generate  more 
'  public  concern  over  the  very  real  and 
growing  threat  of  Soviet  seapower;  and 
I  think  it  is  tqually  important  for  lead- 
ing Americans  to  express  their  true  feel- 
ings about  their  flag  and  their  country. 
Mrs.  Bentley  handled  both  of  these  sub- 
jects exceptionally  well  in  a  recent  speech 
delivered  before  the  Rudder  Club  in  New 
York  and  I  .submit  her  remarks  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record  as  must  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress: 

Remarks  bv  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  Mabi- 
TiME  Editor,  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Before  Rudder  Club  of  New  York,  In- 
ternational STB.AMSHIP  Presidents  Night, 
March  \2.  1969 

This  Is  international  steamship  presidents 
night — and  certainly  there  Is  nothing  more 
International  than  shipping — and  there  is 
no  group  of  people  who  are  more  competitive 
;ind  more  reminiscent  of  the  pirates  of  old  on 
the  high  seas  th.in  you  people  here  tonight. 

I  Indeed  feel  International  myself.  As  a 
native  Americin  born  of  Yugoslav  parents — 
v^ho  had  immigrated  through  the  great  pwrt 
of  Baltimore  and  ended  up  In  the  high 
mountains  of  Nevada  deep  In  mining  coun- 
try because  the  turbulent  trip  over  on  the 
old  immigrant  ship  made  them  want  to  get 
aj  far  away  from  water  as  they  could. 

Last  year  after  a  trip  to  study  shipping  in 
Norway  one.  no  less  than  Nicholas  Johnson, 
the  former  controversial  maritime  adminis- 
trator, dropped  a  note,  reading: 
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"My  spies  tell  me  you  have  almost  been 
accorded  honorary  Norwegian  citizenship." 

It  was  a  very  educational  trip  for  as  you 
know,  the  Norwegians  today  have  the  larg- 
est legitimate  merchant  fleet,  second  only  to 
Liberia,  with  Norway's  consisting  of  1.352 
ships  totalling  30,209,000  tons  which  repre- 
sents 7.1  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  number 
of  ships  and  11.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
deadweight  tonnage. 

The  Norwegians  have  done  such  a  good 
Job  with  their  merchant  marine  that  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  trip  at  the  end  of  the 
briefings  on  shipping  last  year  quipped,  "The 
easy  solution  to  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Is  to  sink  all  of 
the  old  ships  and  then  turn  the  operation 
of  what's  left  over  to  the  Norwegians.  Let 
them  build  It  up." 

Unfortunately  we  would  find  out  that  there 
actually  wouldn't  be  much  to  turn  over  to 
the  Norwegians  or  anybody  else.  There  Jusi 
Isn't  that  much  left  in  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  that  anybody  would  have,  even 
as  an  outright  gift,  because  the  worn  out  old 
rustbuckets  composing  two-thirds  of  the 
American-flag  fleet  are  Just  too  expensive  to 
keep  patched  up — most  of  them  are  at  the 
point  now  of  where  the  patchups  are  almost 
impossible  at  any  price. 

Even  though  most  of  you  people  here  to- 
night earn  your  livelihood  by  dealing  with 
foreign-flag  ships,  you  are  all  American  citi- 
zens or  at  least  making  your  homes  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  condition  of 
the  American-flag  fleet  must  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  you  as  It  must  be  to  everybody  living 
in  the  United  States  and  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  free  world.  If  the  United  States  of 
America  is  supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of  the 
free  world — and  this  is  an  honor  bestowed 
upon  this  great  country  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  points  around  the  world. 
and  the  French  before  that — the  United 
States  must  have  seapower  of  her  own.  She 
cannot  be  the  world  power  holding  the  wall 
against  the  Communist  line  without  riding 
high  on  the  ocean  waves.  No  nation  can  be  a 
world  power  without  seapower.  No  nation  In 
that  position  can  afford  to  depend  on  an- 
other's fleet. 

The  Russians  learned  this  lesson  well.  They 
learned  It  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis — 
In  1962,  the  Soviets  had  an  immensely  power- 
ful ground  army  and  a  large  rocket  force,  but 
they  were  still  militarily  handicapped  be- 
cause they  lacked  strategic  mobility.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
difficult  the  effective  application  of  military 
forces.  This  became  so  apparent  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  when  the  lack  of  a  strong  sur- 
face fleet  seriously  hindered  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Soviets  realized  that  they  were  incapable  of 
bringing  their  power  fully  to  bear  in  remote 
regions  because  they  lacked  ships. 

They  set  out  to  do  something  about  It. 
They  began  building  ships,  placing  orders 
all  over  the  world. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  Russian  fleet  of  11 
million  tons  has  been  added  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, at  the  rate  of  one  million  tons  per  year. 
The  Russian  fleet  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  has  moved  from  11th  to  sixth  posi- 
tion In  the  world,  right  behind  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  will  overtake  it. 

In  fact,  when  comparine  the  two,  the 
United  States  has  976  privately-owned  mer- 
chant ships  and  about  240  in  the  reserve  fleet 
which  would  be  usable  for  the  next  handful 
of  years,  representing  .ibout  7  per  cent  of  the 
world's  numbi  r  of  ships  The  Ru.ssians  now 
have  more  thun  1400  ships  representing  76 
per  cent  of  the  ships. 

However,  Victor  Bakayev,  Russ  minister  of 
mercantile,  pointed  out  that  by  1975.  the 
Russian  fleet  will  consist  of  about  17  to  18 
million  tons,  continuing  the  1  million  tons 
per  year  addition,  and  by  1980.  it  will  be  tip 
to  23  million  tons — at  the  s.ime  rate. 

Those  figures  are  rather  shocking  when  one 
realizes  that  the  leading  nation  in  the  free 
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world  does  not  have  any  plans  to  replace  two- 
thirds  of  a  very  sad  Imiping  fleet. 

Just  as  they  proceed  very  matter-of-factly 
in  many  avenues,  the  Russians  pull  no 
punches  as  to  why  they  are  building  tip  their 
merchant  fleet  as  they  are  In  1968,  more  than 
two  billion  tons  of  car^^o  wa.s  moved  in  in- 
ternational trade  by  46  000  vessels  with  a 
total  registered  tonnage  of  more  than  190 
million  tons. 

Mr.  Bakayev  stated  that  they  have  t.tken 
into  consideration  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  development  of  world  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  along  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  have  reached  the  conclu.sion  that 
the  scope  of  international  .shipping  by  water 
will  reach  3  billion  to  3  billion  500  niilUon 
tons  b\  1980 

So  when  the  foreign  tonnage  movements 
reach  that  mark,  the  Russians  intend  to  have 
enough  ships  on  hand  to  more  than  carry 
their  share  ol  that  cargo. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  free  world 
today  Is  the  hold  w  hich  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gained  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  h(jki  has 
been  developed  Uirough  us  expansion  of  its 
seapower — both  naval  and  merchant.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  all  segments  of  the  free 
world  have  become  worried  over  the  deveiop- 
ments  in  this  very  important  international 
body  of  water.  They  should  be  worried  be- 
cause unlike  the  Cuban  missile  cri.sis.  the 
Russians  today  have  the  mobility 

Tied  In  with  tliai  are  recent  happenings-  in 
Peru.  Not  since  Czarist  days  has  Rvi^sia 
bothered  to  foster  relations  with  far-away 
Peru,  or  has  Peru  cared  about  Russia  Now 
the  two  are  becoming  the  best  of  friends. 
Three  weeks  ago  they  agreed  to  exchange 
Ambassadors.  A  two-year  trade  agreement 
was  signed  although  the  precise  products  raid 
terms  are  so  far  uncertain 

The  Russians  are  able  to  -sign  .such  agree- 
ments with  the  developing  iiatlons  iiow  be- 
cause they  have  the  shipping  tonnage  on 
v^hich  the  cargoes  can  be  transported  You 
may  have  noticed  that  the  vast  numbers  of 
ships  the  Russians  have  seems  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  today  with  the  smaller  tonnage 
when  one  realizes  that  most  of  the  bulk  ships 
of  today  begin  at  100.000  tons  in  size  But  the 
Russians  are  still  building  25.000  deadweight 
ton  tankers.  Why?  Because  these  small  \es- 
sels  can  navigate  safely  into  the  shallow 
draft  harbors  of  underdeveloped  countries 
Then  Russia  can  transport  her  own  oil  and 
other  commodities  to  these  nations,  making 
them  more  dependent  upon  her.  Tliey  can 
deliver  their  own  arms  if  arms  are  to  be  de- 
livered. They  can  carry  away  such  cargoes  as 
bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar  which  fney 
are  pledged  to  buy  since  these  are  the  b.ick- 
bones  of  Latin  American  nations 

In  four  years.  Russia  has  increased  lier 
trade  with  Latin  America  from  $157  million 
to  $260  million  and  has  been  opening  em- 
bassies In  Colombia  and  Chile  as  well  as 
Peru.  Six  South  American  countries  now 
recognize  Russia  diplomatically. 

Why  are  the  Russians  still  building  pas- 
senger ships  when  others  are  giving  up  on 
them  except  in  the  cruise  trade?  The  So-.lft 
Union  Is  doing  this  because  It  can  transport 
the  young  people  from  these  developing  na- 
tions easily  and  cheaply  to  the  USSR  :o 
attend  the  Communist  schools  At  the  same 
time,  they  can  '.ransport  Russian  troops. 
teachers,  and  experts  to  these  countries  to 
help  in  their  development. 

Unfortunately  for  the  free  world,  too  m.my 
persons  in  the  upper  echelon  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  in  Etiropean 
countries  pooh-poohed  those  who  raised 
their  eyebrows  over  the  expansion  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  high  seas. 
Thev  discounted  every  reference  that  tlie 
Russians  had  tiUerior  motives 

Many  Europeans  ci.atieed  their  minds  after 
last  summer  when  the  Soviet  Union  decided 
it  wanted  return  cargoes  for  its  ships  trans- 
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porting  weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam 
Those  return  cargoes  should  come  from  Aus- 
traila  which  wa«  practically  on  the  tmiie 
route  since  the  Suez  Canai  wa«  r'.r.wd  Thev 
were  really  very  polite  about  !t-  -seelcmtt 
membership  In  the  conference  under  the 
terms  that  the  Srjviet  ship*  should  have  :J8 
of  the  existing  73  sailing  to  Western  Europe 
The  conference  naturally  turned  them  down 
iind  a  rate  war  ensued 

There  Is  a  compromise  of  sorts  now  In  the 
mill  byt  you  can  bet  'hat  the  Norweyflana 
and  British  who  operated  almost  exclusively 
on  that  -.rade  route  jver  the  decades  are  now 
observing  the  Rusalans  with  a  jaundiced 
eye—  and  constantly  afraid  of  what  U  forth- 
coming next 

About  four  montha  later  the  Soviet  Onion 
announced  it  waa  ready  to  start  a  major 
third-flag  operation  to  the  North  American 
continent  -from  Japan  to  Vancouver  Can- 
ada You  can  bet  that  the  Japanese  haven  •: 
been  too  happy  about  that  and  apparently 
many  more  Soviet  third-flag  routes  based  out 
of  Japan  to  Far  East  and  Middle  East  points 
are   In   the  malting 

This  Is  all  taking  place  when  the  Russian 
tonnage  stands  at  only  11  million  with  s<ime 
1  KJD  ships  Think  what  It  Is  going  to  do 
when  ;t8  rnhna<e  is  double  that  In  'he  next 
decade — the  big  question  is  what  formidable 
force  Is  going  to  be  available  to  protect  the 
entire  free  world  s  interest  against  that  Com- 
munist line-    It  must  be  Uncle  Sam 

Maybe  someone  else  In  our  Government  Is 
going  to  say  that  any  concern  over  the  Rus- 
sian activities  cin  the  high  seas  is  unwar- 
ranted Fortunately  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve otherwise  In  such  important  places  as 
the  Georgetcjwn  Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 
the  American  Security  Council  and  today, 
'hank   i^oodness.   In   the  White   House 

President  Nixon,  during  his  campaign,  did 
express  sincere  Interest  and  concern  about 
the  Russian  situation 

Realizing  all  ol  this  and  realizing  .it  the 
same  time  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  gentlemen.  I  say  to 
you  tonight  that  as  American  citizens,  you 
do    have   something    to    be   concerned    about 

We  all  do  It  would  be  a  much  easier  feeling 
If  we  knew  that  the  ships  which  were  going 
•o  t)e  compeung  with  the  British.  Norwegian. 
Swedes.  Itili.^ns.  Yugoslavs  and  French,  not 
only  in  cargoes  but  in  general  strategy  were 
those  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  instead  of 
the  Hammer  and  Sickle  At  least  It  would 
make  the  picture  a  healthier  one  if  we  could 
feel  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  strong  Stars 
and  Stripes  force  moving  forward  in  the  area 
of  seapower  at  least  parallel  to  that  force  of 
the  Soviet  Union  This  Indeed  Is  vital,  for 
without  enough  of  those  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ners flying  throughout  the  wijrld  'here  i.s  the 
real  possibility  that  the  freedom  on  the 
high  seas  or  elsewhere — provided  by  the  red. 
white  and  blue  banners,  cannot  survive  for 
•  ong 

May  I  make  one  little  personal  comment 
m  conclusion 

I'm  dismayed  at  the  treatment  that  is 
being  given  the  Flag  if  the  United  States 
these  days  In  our  own  country  I  also  want 
U)  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  only 
today  It  was  revealed  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dence gained  against  people  like  Rap  Brown. 
Casslus  Clay  and  Benjamin  SpKx:k  and  his 
suppor'-ers  was  through  wire  tapping  of  'he 
'elephones  at  the  Communist  Embaailet.  m 
Washington  These  people  who  are  causing 
so  much  turmoil  and  dissension  in  our  coun- 
try .and  who  are  spitting  on  '>ur  flag  are  being 
given  every  protection  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Something,  somewhere  is  wrong-  and  it  Is 
up  to  people  like  yourselves  in  begin  fight- 
ing buck 

Wherever  you  are.  or  whoever  you  are-  aa 
an  .American  cltlaen.  never  be  em  bar  ratted  to 
-ic knowledge  that  (lag  but  treat  It  with  the 
same  respect  and  awe  which  helped  make  the 
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United  States  the  powerful  country  it  is  to- 
day   It  is  your  flag.  Just  as  it  is  mine. 

I  ni  proud  of  it    You  should  be.  too. 

I'hank  you  for  having  me  tonight  It  has 
Indeed  been  a  real  pleasure 


March  19,  1!)(>0 


man   decrees    It   so     but    because   the   public 


ACCENT    THE   GOOD   NEJWS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

►      -.  EV*-      V      KK 

IN    niE    HuU.se   of   KEPHESENTAITVEri 

Wednesday    .\farch    19.  1969 

Mr  DULfiKJ  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
convmefid  to  my  colleagues  a  recent  edl- 
tonal  of  station  WGR-TV  in  niy  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N  Y  It  deals  with  a  Ques- 
tion that  so  maJiy  of  lus  have  often  pon- 
dered Why  mu.st  iu'v.s  be  of  a  .sensa- 
tional nature  Ui  capture  ttie  reader'.s  eye 
or  ear^ 

Tlie  new.s  media,  of  course,  has  a  cer- 
tain re.sponsibility  for  accurate  and  fair 
reporting  Perhaps,  more  often  than  not. 
when  a  news  item  is  harsh  or  unjustifi- 
ably critical.  It  was  developed  before  the 
newsman  had  an  upixjrtunity  to  obtain 
and  or  a.s.se.s.s  all  the  facts  on  which  to 
base  his  story 

As  the  WGR^  TV  editorial  .so  clearly 
points  out.  If  all  the  news  now  considered 
of  tlie  .sensational  variety  were  adulter- 
ated or  even  obliterated,  it  could  well  be 
considered  censorship  on  the  part  of  the 
news  media  .As  such,  it  would  be  a  greater 
threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  than 
letting  the  sensational"  aspect  of  the 
news  prevail 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  February  \2  (>ditorial  of 
WGR  TV 

A    WOR-  TV      BrrrALo.     N  Y       Euitorml. 
Febri  ABY    12.    1969 

It  >eems  repeatedly,  we've  been  asked  a 
questiun  Why  Isn  t  It  possible  to  accent 
more  good  news  In  Radio  and  TV  newscasts 
rather  than  the  sensatumal,  dramatic  and 
ominous  news  that  make  up  the  bulk  '.f 
most  of  them  ' 

Well,  believe  it  or  not.  this  Is  what  most 
of  our  newsmen  would  like  to  do  and  are 
doing  more  of.  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
they  re  tired  of  reporting  only  caiastrophles 
Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  we're  not  in 
the  business  of  slanting  news  toward  the 
sensational  as  a  means  of  gaining  kjreater 
audience,   and.    hence,    more   bu.slness 

However.  It  Is  an  accepted  fatt  that  our 
Job  Isn  t  to  make  news  but,  rather,  to  re- 
port It  If  the  public  reacts  negatively  to  a 
steady  diet  of  .-.ensatlonallsm.  It  follows  that 
any  station  would  Ume  us  audience  But  this 
Is  generally  not  the  case 

In  tact.  It  appears  that  most  people  seem 
to  thrive  on  hearing  about  bad  news  This 
IS  whv  gos.slps  prevail,  why  rowds  gather 
around  accidents,  *hy  people  freely  pass  on 
their  personal  troubles  or  problems  to  any- 
one who  will  listen 

To  try  to  put  a  happy  face  only  on  the 
news,  though,  has  a  serious  consequence 
It  would  mean  that  our  newsmen  would 
have  to  censor  news,  decide  what  they  want 
to  report  and  what  they  prefer  to  delete. 
This  type  of  news  reporting  would.  In  our 
estimation  present  a  much  greater  danger 
to  the  public  since  u  comes  close  to  censor- 
ship 

Finally  as  disturbing  .is  it  may  be.  It  Is 
not  generally  news  when  a  man  does  his 
Job  well  and  successfully,  for  this  Is  what 
he  Is  expected  to  do 

It  Is  the  poor  soul  who  botches  the  Job 
who  makes   headlines — not  because  a  news- 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or    OHIO 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  know, 
the  Nixon  administration  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reviewing  the  1970  fiscal  year 
budget  prepared  by  the  former  adminis- 
tration in  the  hope  of  finding  opportu- 
nities for  significant  wonomies. 

Meanwhile,  two  Important  studies  on 
the  subject  have  been  released,  the  first 
by  the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  .second  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  efforts 
of  these  e.xperts  are  always  helpful,  and 
I  include  them  with  my  remarks  for  the 
information  and  consideration  of  all 
Members  I  do  so  without  endorsing  or 
commentmg  upon  any  of  the  .specific 
recommendations. 

The  material  follows: 
Coi'Ncii.   or   .State   Chambers   or   Commerce 

Proposals   rfiR   CrrriNG    rut    1970   Federal 

Bl-DGET 

'By  Eugene  F   RInta   Research  Director) 
One  of  the  most  specific  pledges  made  by 
President  Nixon  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign last  fall  was  that  the  ten  percent  sur- 
tax would  be  terminated  on  schedule  July  1. 

1969  This  pledge  presupposed  that  his  Ad- 
ministration would  be  .ible  to  control  ex- 
penditures at  a  level  to  Justify  removal  of 
the  surtax  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Promptly  upon  taking  office  the  new  Budget 
Director.  Robert  P  Mayo,  wrote  to  all  E.xecu- 
tlve  department  and  agency  heads  reque.st- 
Ing  on  behalf  of  Preeldent  Nixon  that  they 
review  all  programs  under  their  Jurisdictions 
with  a  view  to  holding  spending  plans  to 
bare  minlmums  so  long  as  It  remains  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  surtax  But  on  February 
18  in  an  appearance  before  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Mr  Mayo  .said 
that  while  results  of  .igency  reviews  on  ex- 
penditures were  not  yet  In.  he  did  not  expect 
dnunatlc"  reductions  from  .anounts  budg- 
eted for  1970  At  the  same  time  he  said  the 
.Administration's  current  position  Is  to  sup- 
port extension  of  the  surtax 

Inasmuch  as  the  agency  heads  in  the  new 
.Administration  .have  barely  had  'Ime  to  be- 
cume  fully  acquainted  with  the  activities 
under  their  jurisdictions,  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  rely  heavily  on  the  career  f>eo- 
ple  for  recommendations  .is  to  pcsslble  sav- 
ings But  the  normal  vested  interest  of  bu- 
reaucrats in  continuing,  expanding,  and 
creating  new  programs  precludes  an  aggres- 
sive search  for  spending  reductions  on  their 
parts  Therefore.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  Budget  Director  Is  not  optimistic  of  "dra- 
matic results  from  the  reviews  of  spending 
plans  which  he  requested  of  the  agency 
heads 

The  Federal  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Council  believes,  however,  that  the  1970 
budget  can  and  should  be  cut  substantially 
Toward  that  end.  the  Committee  offers  a 
^erles  of  specific  recommendations  which 
would  reduce  appropriations  proposed  In  the 
budget  by  $8  8  billion  In  arriving  at  Us  rec- 
ommendations, the  Comjnittee  selected  over 
50    budget    line    Items    in    which    It    believes 

1970  program  obligations  (spending  commit- 
ments) should  be  held  at  1969  levels  Instead 
of  being  Increased  as  propwsed  in  the  'ludget 
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Different  treatment  Is  recommended  in  a 
number  of  special  situations.  In  some  of  these 
the  appropriation  for  1970  would  be  greater 
than  tor  1969  and  in  others  less.  The  recom- 
mendations follow 
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programs  to   be    held   at    1  969    LEVELS 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  programs 
that  obligations  In  1970  be  held  at  the  1969 
program  levels.  This  limitation  of  1970  obli- 
gations could  be  accomplished  by  reductions 

|ln  millions  of  dillars] 
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In  the  appropriation  requests  In  amounts 
equal  to  the  cuts  In  budgeted  1970  obliga- 
tions The  total  of  reductions  proposed  in 
this   manner   Is   $1,250   million. 


Progiams 


f  unds  ip(/iopnated  to  the  President 

Appalachian  regional  development      _.. 

Peace  Corrs 
Oepartment  of  Ajjnculturt 

Co-op  State  research  

Co-op  extension  «ofl(  

Resource  conservation  and  development 

Meat  and  poultry  inspection   .. 

food  stamp  program 

Rural  *aler  and  waste  disposal  grants 

farmers  Home  Administration,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   

Rural  housing  loans 

Forest  roads  and  trails 

Uepartmeiil  of  Commerce 

tconomic  Jdvelopmenl  lacililies. . 

Industral  develnpmenl  loans    . 

Devel^.pment  ptannnig  etc 

tnvronmental  science  salaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Standards    research  and  technical 
services 
Uepiitmeni  of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare: 

fold  .nd   Drug  Administration,  salaries  and 
expenses 

Mental  health  activities   .... 

Health  ser.ices  R   &  0 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 

Regional  medical  programs 

National  Institutes  ot  Health  ...    .. 

Health  manpower  activities  ...    .. 

tdjcjtion  professions  development 

Teacher  Corps  

Higher  education  opportunity  grants  i. 

Otfice  of  Hucation  salaries  and  expenses 

Civil  rights  education  .         .. 


Program  levels 

Actual 

E:stimated 

Budgeted 

Proposed 

1968 

1%9 

1970 

reduction 

244  0 

242.4 

287.5 

43.1 

106.8 

103.1 

109.8 

6.7 

58.9 

58.9 

63.7 

4.8 

93.4 

97.1 

100.8 

3.7 

8.1 

7.2 

10.3 

3.1 

70.1 

95.4 

119.3 

23  9 

184.7 

279.9 

340.0 

60.  1 

28.0 

28.0 

52.0 

24.0 

58.4 

63.2 

88.2 

25.0 

9.9 

25.0 

32.0 

7.0 

123.5 

115.3 

125.5 

10.2 

175.0 

180.0 

199.3 

19.3 

54.8 

50.0 

52.7 

2.7 

25.5 

26.0 

30.5 

5.5 

106.6 

118.5 

126.8 

8.3 

32.3 

36.1 

40.1 

4.0 

67.3 

70.4 

72.7 

2.3 

327.2 

367.9 

377.3 

9.4 

30.7 

40.9 

45.0 

4,  1 

143.2 

194.0 

216.4 

22.4 

67.7 

119.1 

120.6 

1.5 

1,045.6 

1,079.1 

1.099.8 

20.7 

160.6 

206.7 

245.5 

38.8 

72.3 

95.0 

105.0 

.  10,0 

13.4 

20.9 

31.1 

10  2 

131.4 

133.8 

175.6 

41  8 

35.1 

40.8 

43.4 

2  6 

9.9 

10.8 

13.8 

3  0 

Programs 


1968 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Urban  renewal  grants  958  0 

Open  space  land  programs        .                      _  75. 8 
Department  o'  the  Interior 

Geological  surveys  and  investigations. ...  88.  4 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources. ...  44  8 

Park  Servrce,  management  and  protection.  43  9 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation,  park  resources.  30  4 

Preservation  of  historic  properties  .  8 

Bonneville  Power  Administration,  construction.  110  8 

Department  of  Slate  Salaries  and  expenses .  195.6 

Department  ol  Transportation; 
Coast  Guard: 

Operating  expenses 354.6 

R.  &0.. 1.5 

Higliway  beaulification. .       .    •. 12 

Traffic  and  highway  safety     22.1 

federal  aid  highways,  grants 4,068  5 

Urban  mass  transportation.     ..     131.9 

Veterans' Administration:  Direct  loan  program .  208.7 

CivilServiceCommissionSalariesandexpenses. .  42.2 
Equal      Employment     Opportunity     Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 6.6 

t^ational  foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties: Salaries  and  expenses  14  4 
National  Science  foundation:  Salaries  and  expenses.  505  2 
Selective  Service  Sy;tem:  Salaries  and  expenses  61.  1 
Small  Business  Administration: 

Salaries  and  expenses  53  5 
Business   loan  and   investment  fund,  capital 
outlay.  397.7 
Smithsonian  Institution   Salaries  and  expenses.  24.  3 
U.S.  Information  Agency:  Salaries  and  expenses  153.  5 
Corps  of  Engineers:  Civil  functions,  general  investi- 
gations                - 34.6 

Total  


Prograrr 

levels 

mated 

Budgeted 

Proposed 

1969 

1970 

reduction 

100.0 

1,350.0 

250.0 

75.3 

95,0 

19  7 

90  9 

97  4 

6.5 

47   1 

48  4 

1.3 

45  1.) 

46  7 

1.7 

32  9 

36  7 

3.8 

6 

1  6 

10 

106  4 

110  4 

4  0 

206.3 

208,3 

7  n 

371  6 

389.3 

17  7 

4,0 

15.4 

11  4 

26.1 

86  3 

60,2 

27  2 

38,2 

11,0 

769  U 

5.  U44  U 

275.0 

177.5 

205.  U 

27.5 

251,9 

255.2 

3.3 

45.4 

49.4 

4.0 

9.0 

16.0 

7.0 

16.9 

18.7 

IS 

435.0 

517  3 

82  3 

65.5 

69  7 

4  2 

59,3 

67  1 

7  8 

297,5 

310,7 

13.2 

26,3 

29.0 

2.7 

163  3 

165.3 

2.0 

33,4 


43  8 


10  4 


1,249  7 


SPECIAL    SITUA'nONS 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance:  Last  year 
Congress  cut  the  $2,500  million  1969  request 
for  grant  and  loan  programs  to  $1,382  mil- 
lion That  amount  compared  to  $1,894  million 
approved  for  1968  The  request  for  1970  la 
$2,348  million.  It  Is  suggested  that  this  re- 
quest be  cut  by  $1,000  million  and  that  In- 
centives be  developed  for  encouraging  greater 
private  investments  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
This  reduction  would  still  allow  almost  the 
same  new  obligating  authority  for  1970  as 
Congress  approved  for  1969. 

Economic  Opportunity:  The  appropriation 
lequest  for  1970  is  $2,172  million  which  rep- 
requests  an  Increase  of  $227  million  over  1969 
and  $419  million  over  1968.  The  total  request 
for  O.EO  work  and  training  programs  In 
1970  Is  $965  million,  of  which  $283  million  Is 
for  the  Job  Corps  In  which  the  man-year 
training  cost  is  estimated  at  $8,086.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  this  program  be  liquidated 
and  that  the  other  O.E.O.  work  and  training 
programs  be  carried  out  at  the  budgeted  level 
of  $682  million.  In  addition,  $688  million  Is 
budgeted  for  the  Ijabor  Department's  man- 
power development  and  training  program. 

The  1970  program  level  budgeted  for  com- 
munity action  programs  is  $987  million.  This 
compares  to  $914  million  In  1969  and  $8S9 
million  In  1968.  It  Is  suggested  that  these 
programs  be  held  to  the  1968  level  for  a  re- 
duction of  $128  million  from  the  request. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration : 
Budget  plans  call  for  approval  of  $346  million 
loans  for  electrlflcation  purposes  In  1970. 
With  about  $150  million  needed  for  power 
distribution  facility  loans  annually,  it  ap- 
pears that  $195  million  Is  planned  for  power 
generating  and  transmission  facility  loans. 
It  Is  recommended  that  funds  for  distribu- 
tion loans  be  approved  but  that  G  &  T  loan 
appropriations  be  denied  for  a  saving  of  $195 
million. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Appropriations 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  facilities  have  risen 
from  $259  million  In  1967  to  $312  million  In 


1968  and  $369  million  in  1969  A  sharp  further 
Increase  to  $564  million  Is  propnased  in  the 
budget  for  1970.  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  increase  of  $195  million,  as  compared  to 
increases  of  $53  million  in  1968  and  $57  mil- 
lion In  1969,  In  this  specialized  field  can  be 
efficiently  utilized.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
Increase  be  held  to  $60  million  for  a  saving 
of  $135  mlUion. 

Mcxlel  Cities:  Appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram were  $212  million  In  1968  and  $313  mil- 
lion in  1969.  The  request  for  1970  Is  $750  mil- 
lion. Obligations  In  1969,  Including  use  of 
unobligated  funds  from  1968.  are  estimated 
at  $400  million  and  the  program  level  budg- 
eted for  1970  is  $871  million.  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  1970  appropriation  be  held  to   the 

1969  amount  of  $313  million  for  a  reduction 
of  $437  million.  This  new  appropriation  to- 
gether with  $121  million  of  unobligated  funds 
available  from  1969  will  permit  a  somewhat 
higher  program  level  than  In  1969.  It  will 
permit  an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the 
current  75  model  cities  programs  before  com- 
mitments are  made  for  great  expansion  of 
such  programs. 

NASA — Space  Programs:  Total  program 
costs  for  space  research  and  development 
have  been  receding  the  last  few  years  and 
the  1970  total  Is  down  to  $3,238  million  as 
compared  to  $3,635  million  in  1969  and 
$3,869  million  in  1968.  But  a  number  of  in- 
creases In  activities  other  than  manned 
space  flight  programs  are  proposed  for  1970. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Increases  in  these 
other  activities  totaling  $120  million  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Department  of  Etefense — Military  Pro- 
grams: The  total  1970  appropriation  request 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  exclusive  of 
civil  programs,  Is  $80,238  million.  This 
amount  compares  with  appropriations  of 
$76,611  million  in  1969,  including  $3,012  mil- 
lion of  1969  supplemental  requests  yet  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  1968  total 
was  $76,248  million.  Assuming  enactment  of 
the  full  1969  supplemental,  which  includes 
$1,191  million  for  previously  unfunded  civil- 


ian and  military  pay  increases  that  became 
effective  last  July  1.  the  1970  appropriation 
request  is  $3,627  million  more  than  provided 
for   1969 

This  increase  of  S3  6  billion  is  proposed  in 
the  budget  despite  the  fact  that  appropria- 
tions for  special  Vietnam  and  other  South- 
east -Asia  purposes  are  down  to  $23  0  billion 
in  1970  from  about  $26  9  billion  in  1969.  This 
indicates  that  appropriations  requested  in 
1970  for  purposes  other  than  the  Vietnam 
war  total  $•7.5  billion  more  than  in  1969 — 
$57  2  billion  in  1970  as  compared  to  $49  7 
billion  In  1969.  It  is  suggested  that  appro- 
priations for  non-Vietnam  purposes  be  cut 
by  7  5  percent,  or  $4,290  million.  This  would 
still  allow  $52,922  million  for  non-Vietnam 
purposes  in  1970  which  Is  $3  2  billion  more 
than  in  1969.  It  is  proposed  that  the  reduc- 
tion be  attained  through  greater  efficiency 
and  elimination  of  lowest  pnorlty  programs 

Civilian  and  Military  Pay  Increases:  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  budget  in  a  single  item 
of  $2,800  million  to  cover  Federal  civilian 
and  military  pay  Increases  effective  July  1. 
1969  under  existing  law  This  will  be  the  third 
general  pay  increase  for  Federal  personnel  in 
19  months  The  total  cost  of  direct  compen- 
sation for  civilian  and  military  personnel  in 
1970.  exclusive  of  the  pay  increases,  is  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  at  $40,250  million.  Tlius 
the  $2,800  million  pay  increase  cost  repre- 
sents an  average  Increase  of  6  96  percent 

It  is  recommended  that  the  pay  Increase 
be  limited  to  the  percentage  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  calendar  year  1968.  US 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  indicate  that 
from  December  1967  to  December  1968  the 
cost  of  living  rose  4.65  percent  from  an  index 
of  118  2  to  123.7  A  4  65  percent  average  sal- 
ary increase  for  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel effective  July  1.  1969  would  cofcl  SI. 872 
million,  or  $928  million  less  than  is  proposed 
In  the  budget.  If  Congress  should  approve 
more  than  a  4.65  percent  pay  Increase,  the 
additional  cost  above  such  an  Increase  should 
be  offset  by  a  required  reduction  In  budgeted 
personnel. 
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Recapitulation  of  proposed  budget 

reductions 

I  In  miUiooAl 

Cuts  in  pro- 
posed 1970 
appropriations 
Reductions      frfm      holding     certain 

pro^riuns  at  1969  obligations  levels.   $1.  250 

Foreign    economic   asBlstance.. l.oOO 

Ekjonomlc  opp<;rtunUy. 

Jobs  Corps      .    283 

Community    action    programs.    .  128 

Rural    Electrlrtcallon    Adm  —Q    A   T 

loans        .    .      196 

Vocational  rehabilitation  programs..         135 

Model    Cities .. 437 

NAriA     Space    programs . 130 

Department  of  Defense — military  ac- 
tivities . .      _  4.  290 

Civilian  and  military  pay  Increases,.  928 

Total    reductions 8.766 

EXPENOITt'lUE  LIMITATION 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1U68  PL  90  3641  required  that  reduc- 
tions be  9\4de  from  the  fiscal  li>69  budget 
estlqjates  ip  the  .imounts  of  $10  billion  In 
new  spending  .luthorltv  and  SB  billion  In 
actuai  expenditures  The  Act  provldetl  for 
excepri'ns  fr'im  '-hese  spending  limitations 
with  r>»spef:  r,,  Vietnam  war  costs  and  such 
reia'.iveiv  uncintroUable  costs  as  interest. 
s<,x:ial  ^'-..suriince  'rust  fund  programs,  veter- 
ans pnigrums  :arm  price  supf>orts.  and  pub- 
lic assistance  In  setting  the  amounts  f 
reductions  for  new  spending  authority  i*10 
billion  I  and  expenditures  »6  billion  i.  the 
flscal  leaders  in  Congress  recognized  that 
not  all  of  the  cuts  In  appropriations  or  other 
new  spending  authority  would  produce  ex- 
penditure reductions  In  the  same  year  and 
that  the  normal  effect  In  the  tlrst  year  would 
be  expenditure  reductions  of  about  60  per- 
cent 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  *8  766  million 
proposed  1970  appropriation  reductions  oe 
accompanied  by  an  expenditure  limitation 
which  would  require  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  »5  3  billion  1 60  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriation   cu'.si     In    non- Vietnam    defense 
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programs   and    in    relatively   controllable    ci- 
vilian programs 

On  the  basis  of  the  bpendlng  plans  in  the 
1970  budget  and  the  projections  of  1970  re- 
ceipts the  budget  shows  a  surplus  of  $.'i  4 
billion  Adoption  of  the  Council  Conrnilt- 
tee  s  budget  recommendations  would  In- 
crease the  hurplus  to  »8  7  billion  a>  a  result 
of  the  expenditure  Umltailon  luid  would.  In 
addition,  be  an  important  st«>p  toward  con- 
trol of  1971  spending  because  of  the  »8  8  bil- 
lion appropriation  reductions.  The  Commit- 
tee submits  that  such  u  change  In  the  budget 
situation  should  be  adequate  basis  for  ter- 
mination of  the  surtax  on  schedule.  While 
the  state  of  the  economy  a  few  months  hence 

BUOCIT  RECKPTS  AND  OU 
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might  dictate  retention  of  a  [>art  or  all  of 
the  ^urtax.  the  current  objective  .should  be 
sufficient  expenditure  reduction  to  permit 
Its  termination  at  approximate  budget 
balance 

American   F.\rm  BvrejM-   Fedekation   HLti.>M- 

MtNUED        ReDI-CTIONS        IN        THE        FEDERAL 

BiDcrr    Fiscal   1970 

The  Budget  fLir  1970  has  created  some  con- 
ruslon  111  that  It  projects  surplu.^es  for  both 
1969  and  1970.  yet  the  debt  will  rLse  In  both 
years  This  comee  about  .is  a  result  of  the 
new  unified  budijet  first  .idopted  last  \ear. 
The  followiixg  table  outlines  the  situation 
as  presented  in  the  Biidj^et 

TLAYS    BY  fUND  GROUP 


|ln  tnilliontol  JoMarsj 


Fijul  1968  KluJi 
FiictI  1969  ettimiu 
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The  figures  in  the  first  column  assume  a 


continuation  of  the  10'  surtax  and  present 
excise  tax  rates  through  .June  30.  1970  If 
Congress  does  not  extend  these  two  measures, 
revenue  would  drop  by  »9  5  billion  This 
would  indicate  that  expenditures  during  1970 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  JIG 
billion  If  a  balanced  budget  Is  to  be  achieved 
In  the  .ibsence  of  a  tax-package  extension. 

Recognizing  there  would  be  a  tight  budget 
situation  .igaln  In  1970.  the  voting  delegates 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  In  December.  1968  said 
in  part 

•The  current  rtscal  situation  calls  for 
action  to  eliminate  Inflationary  pressures. 
Congress  sought  to  deal  with  this  problem 
In  1968  through  di  action  directing  the  .id- 
mlnlstratlon  to  cut  federal  expenditures  and 
i2i   passage  of  the  10  percent  income  surtax. 

RtCOMMtNOtO  BUDGET  RIDUCTIONS.  FISCAL  1970 
(In  millioni  ot  dollars! 


Nevertheless.  Inflation  has  continued  and  Is 
still  our  most  serious  economic  problem 

We  therefore  urge  Congress  to  pursue  In- 
flation control  with  greater  vigor  In  1969  In 
achieving  this,  major  emph.isls  should  be 
on  cutting  federal  expenditures,  but.  11 
necessary  to  obtain  a  balanced  budget  for 
Uscal  1970.  we  will  support  contmu.itlon  of 
a  surtax  for  an  additional  year   ■ 

The  following  pages  include  recommenda- 
tions for  reductions  In  .New  -Spending  .Au- 
thority of  more  than  i9  b  billion  Tliese  re- 
ductions could  bring  .ibout  .in  expenditure 
savings  of  at  Iea.st  $6  5  billion  during  fiscal 
1970.  However,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  $1." 
billion  of  NSA  and  expenditures  for  Social 
.Security  payments  In  these  reductions,  this 
ilocument  reflects  a  cash  reductlun  of  $7  8 
billion  of  NSA  and  $4  8  billion  of 
expenditures. 
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V.\LUE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

'V     rKX\3 
IN    I  HK    HDLSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdaij.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  .sometimes 
we  forget  the  value  of  the  Conckessional 
Record  a.s  an  informational  vehicle  for 


students  of  government,  civics  cla.sses. 
and  constituents  Today.  I  received  .some 
thoughts  from  Dr  E.  A  DeSha^o.  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Southw  e.st  Texas 
State  College  Mr  DeShazo's  remarks 
are  at  times  whimsical,  but  always  poign- 
ant and  I  wish  to  enter  them  into  the 
Record  at  this  time 

The  Co.NCRtssiiiNAi.   Record 
I  read  the  Congressional  Record 
I  read  the  editorials  of  a  croea-sectlon  of 
the  American  .'ree  press  on  a  dally  basis. 


I  read  articles  iippearing  in  a  repre.eenta- 
tlve  selection  of  popular  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  a  discussion  of  cont«m- 
pi.rary   American   alfalrs. 

I  read  the  scholarly  discussions  of  the 
major  issues  of  the  day  found  In  the  fore- 
most Journals  of  opinion,  both  American 
,ind  foreign. 

I  read  reports,  analy.ses.  and  discussions  of 
contemporary  problems  pre.sented  by  a  great 
variety   of   non-governmental    orRanlzatlons 

I  read  public  addre.sse.s.  commencement 
.■^jjeeches.  and  remarks  made  l)efore  numerous 
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audiences  by  individuals  from  every  walk  of 
life  on  every   sort   of   question. 

I  read  discussions  of  contemporary  Issues 
by  the  leading  reporters  In  all  of  the  leading 
news  media  of  the  world,  both  free  and  un- 
free. 

I  read  the  public  debates  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people,  which  discussions 
cover  every  issue  of  the  day,  large  or  small. 

I  read  the  petitions,  memorials,  and  res- 
oiutloiLs  oi  every  form  of  American  organiza- 
tion exercising  its  constitutional  right  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  petition  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

I  read  the  reports,  investigations,  and 
criticisms  made  by  hundreds  of  government 
oificlals  and  agencies  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties 

I  read  ihe  addresses,  messages,  and  pro- 
jjosals  for  legislative  action  made  by  the 
President  ol  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  read  the  latest  statistical  Information 
on  a  variety  of  problems,  both  public  and 
private. 

I  read  the  latest  court  decisions  bearing 
on  the  slgnihcant  issues  of  the  day,  and  the 
criticisms  thereof. 

1  read  the  Comgressional  Record. 
Elmer  Anthony  DeShazo,  Ph.  D., 
ProtessoT   of   Government,    Southwest 
Trias  State  College. 

San  Marcos.  Tex. 


TREATY  ON  MILITARY  USE  OF 
SEABED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  reported  on 
page  1  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
posed at  Geneva  a  treaty  which  would 
bar  all  types  of  military  installations 
from  the  seabed.  This  is  deservedly  page 
1  news.  For  if  such  an  agreement  could 
be  reached — and  only  patient  negotia- 
tion in  good  faith  can  determine  its  feasi- 
bility— it  would  represent  a  significant 
e.xtension  of  the  rule  of  law  and  would 
make  this  vast  area  a  far  less  likely 
source  of  potential  conflict  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  this,  I  was  disturbed  to 
learn  that  the  American  reaction  to  the 
Soviet  proposal  was  negative,  at  least  in 
part.  According  to  the  Times,  the  chief 
American  negotiator,  Director  Gerard  C. 
Smith  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  said  at  a  news  conference : 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  would 
have  very  much  interest  in  a  treaty  which 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  mili- 
tary use  of  the  seabed. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Smith  stated: 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  that  sort  of  language 
lie.  comprehensive  coverage].  I  don't  detect 
any  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
government  to  mfike  an  arrangement  which 
would  be  a  complete  demilitarization  of  the 
cx:ean  floors 

Accoi  d-n-z  to  the  Post: 

The  United  States  apparently  does  not  en- 
visage the  removal  of  fixed  navigation  aids 
from  the  -se.ibed.  or  accept  the  Soviet  call  for 
reciprocal  inspection  of  all  InsUllations  on 
the  seabed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  these  press  reports  correctly  convey 
the  sense  of  the  U.S.  position,  this  is  a 
most  unfortunate  reversal  of  roles.  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  the  United  States 
that  has  pressed  for  comprehensive  de- 
militarization of  such  areas  as  the  Ant- 
arctic and  outer  space  and  has  consist- 
ently been  in  favor  of  inspection  of  arms 
control  measures. 

As  I  indicated,  the  idea  of  totally  bar- 
ring military  installations  from  an 
agreed  area  is  not  new.  There  are  two 
clear  precedents  in  recenc  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party.  The  first  of  these,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  was  signed  in  1959  and  went  into 
force  in  1961.  In  its  preamble,  the  con- 
tracting parties  recognized: 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  al'  mankind  that 
Antarctica  shall  continue  forever  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  shall 
not  become  the  scene  or  object  of  interna- 
tional discord. 

And.  in  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
1,  the  treaty  makes  clear: 

Antarctica  shall  be  used  rot  peaceful  pur- 
poses only.  There  shall  be  prohibited,  inter 
alia,  any  measures  of  a  military  nature  such 
as  the  establishment  of  military  bases  or 
fortifications,  the  carrying  out  of  military 
maneuvers,  as  well  as  the  testing  of  any- 
type  of  weapon. 

The  second  precedent  is  even  more  re- 
cent. In  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  signed 
and  proclaimed  in  1967,  the  signatories 
"undertake  not  to  place  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  any  ob.iects  carrj'ing  nuclear 
weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  install  such  weapons 
on  celestial  bodies,  or  station  such  weap- 
ons in  outer  space  in  any  other  manner." 
In  addition,  article  4  of  the  treaty  pro- 
\ides  that — 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall 
be  used  by  all  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  es- 
tablishment of  military  bases,  installations 
and  fortifications,  the  testing  of  any  type  of 
weapons  and  the  conduct  of  military  maneu- 
vers on  celestial  bodies  shall  be  forbidden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  bringing  both  Antarctica  and 
outer  space  under  the  rule  of  law.  The 
position  enunciated  in  Geneva  by  Mr. 
Smith  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a 
serious  step  backward  from  our  tra- 
ditional support  for  such  extensions  of 
the  rule  of  law.  The  New  York  Times 
suggests,  though  it  does  not  state  spe- 
cifically, that  the  authors  of  the  restric- 
tive American  proposal  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Pentagon.  For.  as  the 
paper  notes: 

The  Soviet  proposal  would  bar  from  the 
ocean  floor  radar  and  other  navigational  de- 
vices for  aiming  rockets,  along  with  missile- 
launching  devices  Implanted  in  the  seabed 
that  are  reported  to  be  under  development. 

We  cannot  afford  a  position  in  which 
the  rule  of  law  is  permitted  to  go  only 
where  the  military  are  not  immediately 
interested  in  installing  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. Tlie  seabed  is  the  last  major  area 
on  the  globe  still  largely  free  of  either 
clashing  sovereignties  or  weapons  of  war. 
It  would  be  inexcusable  for  the  United 
States  to  become  the  principal  obstacle 
to  keeping  it  that  way  by  bringing  it 
imder  the  rule  of  law. 
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PRESIDENT    NIXONS    CHOICES    IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YOHK 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  J. 
Barnett.  codircctor  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington.  D.C..  has 
prepared  a  veiy  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  choices  before 
the  Nixon  administration  with  regard  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Harnett's  state- 
ment summarizes  liis  thouplits  on  the 
choices  before  us  and  cogently  discusses 
the  implications  of  each  alternative  ix)l- 
icy.  If  Congress  is  to  play  a  role  in  .■shap- 
ing our  Vietnam  policy,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  acquainted  with  the  alterna- 
tives. I  am.  therefore,  inserting  Mr.  Har- 
nett's statement  in  the  Record,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
careful  consideration  and  review: 
President  Nixon  s  Choices:  The  Way  Oct 
OF  Vietnam 
I  By  Richard  J.  Barnett  i 

.\fter  sixty  days  in  office,  the  Nixon  .Ad- 
nunistration  has  yet  t<;  adopt  a  strategy  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  War.  To  end  it"  the 
President  must  make  some  decisions  us  iiard 
as  ftny  American  leader  has  ever  laced.  He 
must  look  coldly  at  the  real  choices  open  to 
the  U.S.  and  prepare  to  redefine  US  war 
ainis  in  terms  of  political  realities  rather 
than  the  optimistic  fantasies  that  so  misled 
his  predecessor.  Unless  he  is  prepared  to  do 
this  soon,  the  momentum  of  war  will  carry 
lUm  into  a  new  round  of  escalation.  John- 
son's War  will  have  become  Nixon's  War.  the 
obsession  of  his  Administration  and  a  legacy 
for  his  successor. 

What  are  Nixon's  choices'? 

( 1 1  Military  Elscalation  :  Tlie  f  an:iiliar  one 
is  to  concentrate  more  miiitary  power  on  the 
enemy  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  .settlement 
more  to  our  liking  than  what  his  political 
position  in  South  Vietnam  would  warrant. 
To  put  the  matter  plainly,  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration officials  say  privately  that  the  U.S. 
objective  still  is  to  prevent  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  NLF  would  play  any 
significant  role,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
communists  represent  the  best  organized  po- 
litical force  in  the  country  and  have  the 
allegiance  of  the  largest  single  minority,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  population.  The  Nixon 
-Administration  like  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, continues  to  define  "negotiated  set- 
tlement" to  mean  something  other  than  the 
admission  of  the  NLF  to  a  share  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  Saigon  government. 
Why  the  NLF  should  accept  less  has  never 
been  clear.  How  the  U.S.  hopes  to  arrange  a 
settlement  that  denies  the  fundamental  war 
aim  of  a  movement  that  has  been  fishtlng 
for  a  generation  without  first  crushing  that 
movement  is  equally  mysterious.  Such  a  ne- 
gotiation can  take  place  only  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  a  decisive  U.S.  military  victory.  The 
present  Tet  offensive,  like  the  one  last  year. 
is  designed  not  to  defeat  the  U.S.— the  NLF 
has  no  illusions  on  that  score — but  lo  demon- 
strate that  They  are  not  defeated. 

The  Nixon  .Administration  could  replay  the 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  .Administration  and 
send  in  the  207.000  ti-oops  that  the  Johnson 
advisors  concluded  could  not  win  the  war.  Or 
he  could  send  In  more  and  court  the  risks 
again  of  a  confrontation  with  Clilnn.  worsen- 
inc:  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
resurgence  of  domestic  opposition  In  the 
United  States.  The  events  of  the  past  three 
months    show    that    the    U.S.    escalation    in 
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B  53  rjlds  )n  South  Vietnam  and  In  jffen- 
sUe  jperntlona  in  the  South  elicit  military 
reafxmses  r*ther  than  political  concesalons 
The  military  option  la  *  totally  unreal  path 
'u  peace  and  American  extrication  To  con- 
tinue the  hopelesa  strategy  beoauae  we  will 
not  race  the  dlternatlves  Is  to  betray  a  trust 
to  the  fli^htinn  men  we  send  there  To  con- 
tinue the  present  .vist  jf  15  000  to  JO. 000 
American  lives  .ind  MO  billion  After  four 
years  of  war  Is  a  tragedy  and  a  scandal  Even 
for  the  worlds  moat  powerful  country  a 
debllitatlni;  war  without  moral  purpose  or 
proapect  of  political  victory  Is  .i  recipe  for 
5elt-destructlon. 

'2i  Mutual  Withdrawals  What  ibout  ne- 
gotiated military  withdrawals?  The  United 
States  has  talked  recently  about  the  possi- 
bility of  brlni5lng  nome  oo.oOO  US  lri>op3  as 
the  flrst  step  m  a  process  of  mutual  with- 
drawals Such  a  process  would  help  bring 
about  i  de-escalation  of  the  war  and  would 
therefore  be  useful  But  this  strategy  can- 
net  rescue  the  US  ijovernment  fr^m  the 
necessity  of  jholce  The  Slxon  Administra- 
tion will  still  have  to  .inswer  the  funda- 
mental political  Issue  at  the  heart  of  the 
struggle  Are  we  wlUlnsc  to  accept  .VLF  par- 
ticipation In  a  coalition  k?overnment?  If  not. 
'.tmty  :h0  withdrawals  can  be  no  more  than 
token,  isecause  the  Thieu  government  backed 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  shows  no 
signs  that  !t  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  SU"  from  power  once  U  S  troops 
.ire  gone 

What  kind  of  coalition  [government  could 
be  arranged''  Henry  Kissinger  has  pyolnted 
out  that  i  Thleu-Ky-NLF  government  Is  the 
equivalent  of  an  SDS-KKK  coalition  to  run 
the  state  of  Georgia  B\en  if  such  a  :oaIltlon 
could  come  into  being  it  fould  not  last. 
Elach  faction  would  maintain  its  own  private 
armies  Once  the  .Americans  left  Ky  ind 
rhieu  would  have  no  political  baee  from 
which  to  deal  with  the  ShF  for  they  have  no 
reliable  support  in  Vietnam  outside  the  VS. 
ESnbaasy  except  for  .t  small  minority  who 
.ire  afraid  of  retaliation  from  the  Vletcong 
or  who  proht  enough  from  the  flow  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  back  the  warrior  government. 

i3i    Imposed  coalition     One  wsslble  alter- 
native  mixlel   for  arranging  a    -oalltlon  gov- 
ernment  is  the  Laos  settlement  of   U»62    An 
International     conference      perhaps     ^in     ex- 
pande<l  version  of  the  Pans  talks,  would  at- 
tempt   to  put   together  .i  cabinet   in  Saigon 
Those    who    .-idvocate     this    .ipproach    .irgue 
that    the   commitment    to  such   an   arrange- 
ment   of    the    US     nnd    the    Soviet    Union  — 
perhaps    even    China     would    guarantee    its 
stability     The    NLF    would    try    to    take   over 
the  crucial  ministries  md  the  Tnitetl  States 
would   try   to  interest    them   in   the  Ministry 
of  Tourism    Such  a  negotiation  would  solve 
nothing   for   the   United   Slates    Even   If   the 
wrangling  of  the  rival  great   powers    ind  the 
bitterly   hostile   internal    torces  could   some- 
how   produce   agreement     the   United   States 
would  be  ho  less  committed  In  Vietnam  than 
It  is  now    It   would  have  staked  its  prestige 
on  maintaining  the   uneasy  coalition  that   It 
helped  to  engineer    It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such    .in    imposed    coalition    would    survive 
Thus    once    again    the    U  S     would    face    the 
dilemma  whether  to  Intervene  to  try  to  save 
a  protege  or  to  dishonor  what  would  now  be 
.1  clear   international  commitment    One  les- 
son   of    the    Vietnam    war    Is    that    the    US 
cannot  arrange  political  structures  for  other 
people  that  will  serve  their  intereste  or  will 
last     The   process   of    political    reconciliation 
in   Vietnam  will   be  Improved  and   American 
reputation  served  during  the  formation  ol  a 
coalition  government  if  the  US    Embassy  in 
Saigon  devotes  its  full  attention  to  packing 
[he  less  .American  responsiblllt>   there  is  for 
the    government    that    emerges    in    Vietnam 
and   the  more  such  coalition  !s  the  product 
of   indigenous  Vietnamese  forces    the  sooner 
the  U  S    can  end  Its  destructive  involvement 
and  the  Vietnamese  c.<n  :jegin  to  reconstruct 
•heir  tortured  countrv 
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'4i  Encourage  negotiation  between  broad- 
ened .Saigon  llovernmenl  anc"  Nl.K  lor  Coali- 
tion In  short,  the  l^uUeO  States  should 
negotiate  with  North  VleUiam  and  the  SLF 
for  mutual  military  withdrawals  while  at  the 
sAme  time  encouraging  the  warring  Viet- 
namese factions  to  negotiate  among  them- 
selves for  an  interim  coulltlon  government 
that  win  hold  ele<mons  If  the  United  States 
c«5mmltment  m  Vietnam  is  really  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vietnamese  people  rather 
than  loyalty  to  a  group  of  discredited  leaders 
who  cannot  govern  without  .American  troops, 
then  the  .Nixon  .Administration  should  Insist 
that  negotiation  .imong  Vietnamese  lor  a 
coalition  government  Including  the  NLP 
begin  immediately 

But  what  lan  the  US  do  to  get  ^uch 
negotiations  started'  The  government  of 
Thleu.  Ky  and  Huong  .id,amantly  opposes 
any  steps  to  brrviden  the  present  war  cabi- 
net so  that  It  could  conduct  serious  peace 
negotiations  The  Jails  of  .Saigon  are  HUed 
with  Buddhists  neutralists,  former  govern- 
ment offlclala  and  students  who  have  pointed 
out  the  truth  that  the  leaders  of  the  Saigon 
govfrnmenl  are  incapable  of  making  peace 
because  they  know  that  their  power  will  not 
survive  the  war  The  i  urrent  SU'  proposal  at 
the  Paris  talks  fur  the  establishment  of  a 
peacp  cabinet'  in  Saigon  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  iif  Vietnamese  political  In- 
teresu  Is  not  original  Similar  proposals  have 
been  made  at  considerable  personal  risk  by 
non-communist  students,  monks,  priests,  and 
professionals  in  South  Vietnam  To  anyone 
who  believes  that  ending  the  war  takes  pri- 
ority over  keeping  the  NIJ"  out  of  the  *,"ov- 
ernment  it  Is  clear  that  the  creation  ol 
some  sort  of  pe.ice-orlented  lablnet  in  Saigon 
IS  an  absolutely  essential  precondition  to 
serious  negotiations  If  peace  is  to  come 
through  negotiation,  at  least  some  members 
of  the  .Saigon  government  must  want  it 

This  then  is  Nlxons  dilemma  He  cannot 
get  a  negotiated  peace  even  If  he  Is  AiUIng 
to  accept  a  coalition  with  communist  par- 
ticipation until  Thleu  and  Ky  bring  enough 
moderates  into  the  government  to  change  its 
essential  character  and  this  they  will  never 
do  .is  long  .is  they  believe  there  is  any 
alternative  .Administration  officials  greet  the 
suggestion  that  they  put  pressure  in  Saigon 
generals  to  liberalize  their  government  with 
the  remarkable  observation  that  the  United 
States  does  not  Intervene  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries!  The  real  reason 
why  US  offlclals  have  treated  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment so  gingerly  despite  its  continuing 
etlorts  to  sabotage  the  peace  talks  and  sup- 
press those  non-communist  political  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  who  represent  the  most 
hopeful  stabilizing  influences  in  a  post-war 
government  is  that  the  .Saigon  generals  are 
essential  instruments  of  present  US  policy 
Bv  the  standards  of  its  predeceis.sors  the  pres- 
ent regime  is  a  reasonably  effective  govern- 
ment for  prosecuting  the  war  and  it  Is  fiercely 
committed  to  the  present  US  objective  of 
defeating  the  communists 

As  long  as  miliury  strategies  for  ending 
the  war  take  priority  over  political  strategies, 
Thieu  and  Ky  will  continue  to  hold  an  ef- 
fective veto  over  U  3  policy  by  threatening 
to  collapse  Once  the  U  S  changes  its  basic 
objective,  however,  and  stands  ready  to  ac- 
cept a  coalition  government  which  includes 
Communists,  the  Saigon  generals  lose  their 
power  to  wrec'<  a  settlement  The  Saigon 
government  depends  on  the  U  S  completely 
for  cash.  giisoUne.  and  credibility  Althoug  i 
the  U  S  his  .ilways  had  the  power  lo  compel 
It  to  take  less  extreme  positions,  the  cxer- 
I  ise  of  that  power  has  se?med  self-defeating 
because  pressure  on  the  Saigon  generals  to 
make  political  accommodations  undercuu 
their  effectiveness  as  warriors  But  once  the 
military  option  is  recognized  as  an  exfjensive 
Illusion,  the  generals  are  no  longer  Indispen- 
sable and  th'^^  S  can  begin  to  talk  honestly 
to  them 
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If  the  President  actually  communicated 
his  decision  that  he  was  prepared  to  extricate 
the  US  from  Vietnam  even  at  the  price  ol 
a  i-ommunlst  South  Vietnam,  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment would  have  no  choice  but  to  move 
quickly  towards  accommodation  with  these 
elements  In  Soutn  Vietniim  who  (avor  a  :.e- 
gotlated  peace  One  effective  way  to  com- 
municate that  the  [K>llcy  change  is  serious 
would  be  to  begin  significant  troop  with- 
drawals .\nother  would  be  to  protest  pub- 
licly and  privately  the  ma-sa  arrests  of  po- 
litical prisoners  i  which  now  number  about 
JO  iXK) '  and  the  suppression  nf  pohtical  ip- 
ptments  who  call  for  peace  Without  such 
pressure,  the  Thleu  government  has  no  in- 
centive to  broaden  the  government  sufBclent- 
ly  to  make  negotiation  wtlh  the  NLF  possible 
If  the  President  grasps  the  truth  that  iiir- 
ther  escalation  of  the  war  will  only  bring 
lurther  tragedy  to  the  American  and  Viet- 
namese people,  he  should  not  shrink  from 
using  political  p<iwer  and  persuasion  to  keep 
a  group  of  self-seeking  politicians  from  pro- 
I'Tiglng  the  slaughter. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  In  Vietnam  If 
the  U  S  encouraged  the  formation  In  Saigon 
of  a  peace  cabinet  willing  to  negotiate  with 
the  NLP''  The  only  reliable  answer  at  this 
point  is  that  we  really  do  not  know  except 
that  the  war  would  move  quickly  to  an  end 
since  no  one  would  have  an  Interest  In  pro- 
longing It  The  US  Government  has  always 
assumed  that  the  National  Liberation  Front 
would  take  over  the  government  and  quickly 
arrange  for  the  reunification  of  the  country 
with  Hanoi 

A  communist-dominated  South  Vietnam  is 
a  distinct  possibility  which  the  US.  once 
having  adopted  the  proposed  strategy  would 
be  powerless  to  prevent  The  Administration 
must  not  deceive  Itself  or  the  public  that 
It  can  control  internal  politics  In  South 
Vietnam  once  it  takes  out  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  troops  There  are  important  political 
groups  in  Saigon  which  see  themselves  as  a 
third  force  -some  Buddhists.  Catholics. 
Cao  Dal.  Hoa  Hao,  and  Montagnards — but 
v^hether  they  have  the  strength  to  contain 
the  communists  depends  upon  what  happens 
in  Vietnamese  politics  in  the  next  few 
months  and  is  quite  beyond  US  Influence 
The  sooner  such  groups  are  released  from 
prison  and  harrassment  and  can  rehabilitate 
themselves,  the  sooner  they  can  unite  their 
forces  and  deal  with  the  communists  from 
greater  strength  The  NLF  Is  under  no  illu- 
sion that  political  opposition  to  them  will 
disappear  once  the  ,Amerlcans  leave.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  accommodate  the  var- 
ious factions  or  else  continue  a  bloody  civil 
war  which  it  Is  tn  the  Interests  of  no  Viet- 
namese to  prolong 

There  are  some  solid  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  NLP  cannot  eliminate  all  other 
elements  >f  Vietnamese  society  from  a  share 
m  power  For  one  thing,  strong  religious 
factions,  such  as  the  Buddhists  Struggle 
Movement  under  Thich  Trl  Quang.  and  the 
Cao  Dal.  are  as  anti-Communist  as  they  are 
antl-United  States  intervention  Presumably, 
when  the  intervention  ceases,  and  they  are 
no  longer  torn  between  nationalism  and  anti- 
C  mimunism.  their  ideological  antagonism  to 
the  NLF  leadership  will  grow  stronger  The 
religious  groups,  along  with  other  semlauton- 
omous  factions  such  as  the  Hoa  Hao.  which 
now  runs  .Angiang  Province  with  virtually 
no  interference  from  Saigon,  are  :is  unlikely 
to  submit  to  tight  NLF  control  as  they  are 
to  Ky  s  The  Catholics,  too.  who  are  well  or- 
ganized, are  a  force  which  cannot  easily  be 
Ignored  by  the  NLF  Indeed,  the  NLP  has 
demonstrated  Its  awareness  of  the  necessity 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  these  various 
groups  by  pointedly  Including  in  its  own 
Central  Committee  representatives  of  the 
Buddhists,    Cao    Dal    and    Catholics 

The  Front  recognizes  that  the  two  most 
p -pular  issues,  other  than  simply  ending  the 
war    are  the  termination  of  all    "foreign'    In- 
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terventlon  ( which  to  most  Vietnamese  means 
Americans,  not  other  Vietnamese  who  happen 
to  live  in  the  North)  and  the  granting  of 
autonomy  to  those  factions  In  the  society 
which  represent  regional,  religious  and  social 
interests.  It  may  well  be  that  they  will  be  able 
to  construct  a  monolithic  Soclallat  Viet- 
nam, but  they  know  that  this  will  not  be 
easy  and  that  it  will  take  a  long  time.  The 
only  certainty  is  that  the  longer  the  war 
goes  on  and  the  more  fragmented  Vietnamese 
society  becomes,  the  greater  power  the 
communists  will  have. 

Reunification  according  to  repeated  state- 
ments of  the  NLF.  must  be  delayed  a  decade 
or  more  because  of  the  profound  political 
and  economic  differences  that  have  devel- 
oped m  the  two  sections  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  historic  distrust  that  Northerners 
and  Southerners  have  had  for  each  other. 
Normalization  of  relations  between  the  two 
zones,  the  issue  over  which  the  communist 
insurgency  began  In  1957,  would  take  place 
much  sooner 

As  for  foreign  relations,  the  NLP  has  em- 
phasized many  times  their  interest  In  main- 
taining a  neutrality  based  on  good  relations 
with  the  three  great  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union.  China,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Vietnamese  communists  desire  postwar  U.S. 
aid  not  only  to  help  with  the  staggering  task 
of  reconstruction  but  also  to  symbolize  a  U.S. 
interest  in  their  country  that  can  be  bal- 
anced off  against  Soviet  and  Chinese  in- 
fluence. Far  more  than  Ideology  the  Viet- 
namese value  national  Independence.  If  the 
US  can  play  a  role  In  helping  to  preserve  It, 
and  they  believe  that  it  can.  they  will 
v*'e!come  that  role. 

The  most  difficult  issues  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed strategy  concern  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  How  cm  the  President  accept 
the  risk  of  a  communist  takeover  after  the 
huge  sacrifice  the  American  people  have  been 
asked  to  make  to  prevent  precisely  that  re- 
sult? How  can  he  escape  "stab  In  the  back" 
criticism  irom  the  military?  Is  there  no 
"face-.savmg  formula"  that  can  vindicate  the 
Judgment  of  those  officials  who  committed 
the  national  honor  in  Vietnam?  The  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  on  two  levels,  one 
superficial  and  the  other  profound.  On  the 
superficial  level,  I  am  convinced  from  my 
talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
NLF  that  they  understand  the  problem  that 
occidentals,  especially  powerful  ,ones,  have 
with  face-saving.  As  long  as  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  Independence  and  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination  are  met,  they  would  go  to 
great  lengths  to  make  extrication  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  US.  They  have  too  clear  a 
sense  of  their  owa  interests  to  try  to  humil- 
iate us  Indeed,  if  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  revise  US  war  alms  to  anything  more 
modest  than  the  total  political  defeat  of  the 
NLF,  they  would  probably  make  some  osten- 
tatious concessions.  If  they  really  believed 
that  we  were  prepared  to  leave,  they  would 
probably  accept  some  international  super- 
vision of  the  elections  or  even  a  token  U.S. 
base  or  two  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  on  a  more  profound  level,  such  "con- 
cessions" could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
US  failed  to  realize  the  war  alms  for  which 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  has  been  sacri- 
ficed There  is  no  way  to  mask  this  fact.  If 
the  war  Is  to  end  in  his  administration,  the 
President  will  have  to  rouse  the  American 
people  from  the  long  dream  of  omnipotence 
and  all-righteousness.  The  President  can 
transcend  the  post- Vietnam  trauma  as  de 
Gaulle  transcended  Algeria  only  by  talking 
sense  to  the  American  people.  He  csan  point 
out  that  American  jjower  and  prestige  are 
being  damaged  by  the  never-ending  war. 
that  a  communist  Vietnam  need  not  be  our 
enemy,  and  that  America's  initiative  to  end 
the  war  will  win  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  the  whole  world  Finally,  he  can  articulate 
for  the  public  the  essential  truth  that  a  U.S, 
foreign  policy  makes  sense  only  if  it  serves 
the  interests  of  the  American  people.  The 
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health  of  American  society  in  1969  demands 
a  diplomacy  of  extrication  for  it  Is  this  soci- 
ety, not  the  Vietnamese  that  must  become 
central  to  our  concern. 

The  alternative  is  to  make  this  country  a 
warrior  state  willing  to  sacrifice  its  youth, 
wealth,  and  the  hopes  of  its  people  in  a  vain 
effort  to  cover  up  the  past  errors  of  mis- 
guided politicians  and  generals.  Neither  se- 
cret talks  nor  patience  will  deliver  us  from 
this  war  until  our  leaders  give  up  the  goal 
of  determining  the  political  future  of  South 
Vietnam,  an  objective  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  security  of  either  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple or  our  own.  The  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  and  partic- 
ularly to  thoee  we  send  to  their  death  in 
Vietnam  to  tell  the  President  and  the  public 
the  truth.  Unless  voices  of  sanity  are  heard 
In  this  chamber,  there  is  no  possibility  for 
building  the  political  climate  for  a  realistic 
strategy  to  end  the  war.  To  take  the  course 
of  statesmanship  the  President  needs  your 
prodding  and  your  help  now. 

But  the  constitutional  reeponslblUty  ol 
Congress  goes  even  beyond  this  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  President  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  end  the  dishonor  that  this  war  is 
bringing  upon  the  nation,  then  Congress  it- 
self must  act.  How  many  thousands  more 
must  die  ancf  how  many  billions  more  must 
be  wasted  before  the  Congress  votes  no  to 
this  war  and  withholds  the  money  to  carrv 
It  on? 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  AVAIL- 
ABILFTY  OF  MORTGAGE  FUNDS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  housing  and  the  consequent  need  for 
mortgage  money  has  caused  great  con- 
cern among  all  of  us  who  need  housing 
and  all  of  those  concerned  with  provid- 
ing it. 

The  Honorable  Sherman  J.  Maisel, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  distin- 
guished economist,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most experts  in  the  country  on  housing. 
d:scussed  the  difficulties  of  the  housing 
money  market  in  a  recent  speech  at  New 
York  University's  Conference  on  the  Im- 
plications of  the  Changing  Money  and 
Mortgage  Market. 

In  analyzing  Government  policies  in- 
tended to  insure  a  greater  availability  of 
mortgage  funds.  Governor  Maisel  points 
to  the  impressive  support  given  through 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  Congress  now, 
as  it  deliberates  on  reform  of  our  tax 
system,  are  Governor  Maisel's  remarks 
about  the  tax  incentives  for  housing  and 
homeownership.  He  concludes: 

It  can  be  conservatively  estimated  that 
existing  incentives  now  cost  over  $4  billion  In 
tax  receipts  and  some  estimates  even  go  as 
high  as  $6  billion  a  year. 

The  questions  Governor  Maisel  raises 
about  the  actual  benefits  which  these  tax 
incentives  provide  are  important  ones. 
He  points  out — 
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There  is  as  little  agreement  on  what  Is 
obtained  by  the  Government  lor  these  sums 
as  there  is  over  whether  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  lorgivenesses.  subsidies,  or  simply 
not  proper  areas  lor  taxation. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     insert     Governor 
Maisel's  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  urge  that  it  be  given  careful  at- 
tention by  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned    about     the     multibillion-dollar 
mortgage  money  problem,  as  well  as  its 
role  in  the  reform  of  our  tax  system  i 
The  AvAiLAsn-rrY  of  Mobtcage  Funds 
I  Remarks    of    Sherman    J.    Maisel.    Member. 
Board  of  Governors  ot  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  at  the  Conference  on  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  Changing  Money  and  Mort- 
gage  Market,    sponsored    by    the   Mortgage 
Banking    and    Investment    Institute,     the 
Division  of  Business  and  Management.  New 
York   University,    New    "i'ork,   .NY..   Febru- 
ary 24,  1969) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
this  afternoon  so  that  I  can  make  one  of  my 
periodic  attempts  to  bridge  what  has  t.-o 
frequently  been  a  major  communications 
gap,  Tliat  is  the  lack  of  understanding  b  - 
tween  those  concerned  that  the  flow  o;  mone;. 
and  credit  be  consistent  with  the  needs  ol 
the  economy  as  a  whole  and  those  concerned 
that  there  be  an  adequate  flow  of  credit  into 
a  specific  segment  of  the  economy.  iianiel> 
housing. 

While  I  will  maintain  Federal  Reserve  tr,.- 
dltion  and  avoid  a  lorecast.  it  probably  is 
fair  to  say  that  I  will  not  be  surprised  il 
much  of  this  year  is  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  debate,  and  recriminations  over 
the  problems  of  the  mortgage  inarket  All 
this  will  be  enlivened  by  statements  calling 
attention  to  shortages  ol  mortgage  money, 
anger  about  rates,  and  demands  for  reforms 

I  think  It  \ital  that  we  not  simply  shrug 
our  shoulders  and  close  our  ears  because  we 
have  heard  these  problems  stated  m  much 
the  same  terms  so  many  times  in  the  past 
Rather,  we  must  recognize  that  the  frequent 
difficulty  experienced  by  residential  borrow- 
ers in  getting  adequate  funds  is  a  real,  major, 
and  recurring  problem.  We  must  try  to  un- 
derstand why  this  problem  arises  so  often. 
In  the  light  of  that  understanding,  we  must 
try  to  reform  the  Institutional  arrangements 
that  underlie  the  difficulties. 

While  I  am  pessimistic  over  the  short  run, 
I  am  optimistic  that  we  can,  over  a  longer 
period,  make  the  necessary  institutional 
changes.  I  think  those  concerned  have  a 
much  better  understanding  o:  the  basic 
problems  than  they  did  in  the  past.  We  have 
made  some  major  Improvements  which 
should  help  ameliorate  this  year  s  difficulties. 
With  a  concentrated  effort,  further  progress 
should  be  possible. 

What  has  caused  this  communications 
gap? 

Mortgage  market  dlflicuUies  have  occurred 
when  demand  for  output  in  the  overall  econ- 
omy has  risen  faster  than  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce. When  such  excess  demand  threatened 
inflationary  price  rises,  monetary  authorities 
felt  It  necessary  to  slow  down  the  increases 
in  demand  created  by  an  expansion  of  money 
and  credit.  As  a  rule,  they  have  believed  it 
proper  and  necessary  simply  to  limit  the  pool 
of  funds  available  and  to  avoid  going  be- 
neath the  surface  to  see  which  specific  de- 
mands were  most  affected  by  the  credit  slow- 
down. In  some  cases  they  may  even  have 
welcomed  the  fact  that  certain  demands 
such  as  that  for  construction  would  fall  as 
credit  became  more  difficult  to  obtain 

On  the  other  hand,  those  concerned  with 
mortgage  lending  and  housing  have  paid  pri- 
mary attention  to  the  credit  changes  in  their 
own  markets.  They  have  not  been  concerned 
with  gener?l  Inflation  or  excess  demand. 
"They  have  seexi  Interest  rates  rise  and  the 
credit  available  to  themselves  fall.  Thev  have 
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eniphaitlzed  '.he  decrease  m  national  welfare 
wnicti  ':>ccurs  aa  fewer  nous«a  are  produced, 
renu  and  coats  rise,  ilums  get  worse 

The  ^ap  between  ihese  viewpoints  n<ts  nar- 
rowed Those  concerned  with  overall  demand 
have  become  far  more  aware  of  the  vastly 
differential  Impacts  of  credit  restraint  In  In- 
dividual markets  They  have  recognized  the 
:ostti  to  the  national  welfare  of  bousing 
■ihortai^es  ind  of  delays  in  correcting  our 
•irban  problems  They  understand  that  hous- 
lni{  shortages  may  cause  sharp  Increases  In 
the  price  Indexes  as  rents  and  house  prices 
are  forced  up  They  no  longer  look  upon  the 
complaints  of  mortgage  and  housing  people 
as  arising  primarily  from  self-interest  Par 
fewer  ihan  .n  the  past  would  welcome  a  cut- 
back in  housing  construction  Moet.  I  believe. 
would  .igree  that  changes  which  '^ould  spread 
the  effects  oi  credit  restraint  more  evenly 
over   all    markets  would    be  welcome 

.At  r.he  same  time,  those  primarily  Inter- 
ests! in  the  mortgage  market  now  recognize 
({eiieral  Inflation  as  a  more  critical  problem 
They  -lee  that  a  st«ady  creation  of  money 
and  'redlt  does  not  guarantee  low  Interest 
r.i'-es  They  recognize  the  threat  of  rising 
prices  to  financial  particularly  thrift  i  In- 
itUiuions.  Iliey  ^nse  the  danger  from  In- 
natluu  »  \li.f  mortgage  system  as  we  have 
known  -t 

While  .such  progress  Is  helpful  fax  more  Is 
required  We  need  action  in  addition  to  un- 
derstiindlng  Let  me  summ.trlze  the  problem 
as  I  see  It  and  then  briefly  expand  the  major 
pol  n  ts 

Our  present  overall  mortgage  system  has 
buUt-ln  weaknesses  These  cause  the  avail- 
ability o{  funds  to  fluctuate  far  more  than 
Ls  desirable 

These  we.iknesses  arise  from  the  manner 
In  wnich  mortgai<es  compete  or  fall  to  com- 
pe'e  for  their  share  of  -tie  general  credit 
-supply. 

1  he  ability  to  compete  can  be  Unproved 
through  Institutional  change 

In  a  tree  market,  such  competition  Is  like- 
ly to  mean  higher  ralea  This  means  a  larger 
sfiarf  of  the  populiJ(^n  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  mortgages  'ir  decent  housing  They 
shouid  tje  .ilded  by  .i  reshaping  of  the  tax 
incentives   now   used  to  aid   housing. 

THE    il'PP    V    OF    MORTOACE    MONET 

The  system  through  wnich  mortgage  money 
Is  supplied  Is  closely  tied  to  our  flnanclal. 
particularly  ttirilt.  iiistuutlons  In  recent 
years,  excluding  US  Government  .igencles. 
the  fovir  types  of  financial  Institutions — sav- 
ings and  loans,  commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  life  Insurance  com- 
pinle.^ — have  furnlsfied  cloee  to  95  per  cent 
of  tne  net  Increase  In  residential  mortgage 
money  This  was  divided  48  per  cent  for 
-SAL  s.  22  per  cent  for  commercial  banks.  18 
per  cent  for  mutual  savings  banks,  and  12 
per  cent   fur   life   insurance  companies 

For  the  past  two  years  savings  and  loans. 
on  the  average,  put  79  per  cent  of  their 
asset  gain  liuo  residential  mortgages  The 
ratio  for  mut'.ial  savings  banks  was  43  per 
cent,  for  life  insurance  companies  and  com- 
mercial banks  It  was  between  7  and  9  per 
cei.t  .\il  t  tiese  percentages  ;ire  much  lower 
than  in  tne  e.^riy  1960'5  when  thrift  institu- 
tions placed  nearly  ab  per  cent  life  Insurance 
conip  lilies  about  17  per  cent,  and  commer- 
ci.ii  banks  about  12  per  cent  of  their  net 
cnange  in   usaets  into  residential   mortg.iges 

Under  our  present  system,  the  availability 
of  mortgage  money  Is  primarily  determined 
by  the  flow  of  mr>ney  into  flnanclal  instltvi- 
tlons  and  the  share  of  their  Inflow  that  these 
institutions  place  in  residential  mortgages 
Neither  flow  has  t>een  stable 

.American  households  and  corporations 
have  become  Increasingly  sophisticated  In 
the  choice  of  savink's  media  While  con- 
venience and  liquidity  remain  Important. 
tneir  signihcance  has  diminished  As  the 
<ap  between  rates  paid  In  money  markets 
uii  -hose  at  institutions  alters,  and  as 
'•quities  vary  in  favor,  the  share  of  savings 
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that  flows  through  financial  Institutions  ex- 
pands  and    contracts   widely. 

Available  mortgage  funds  fluctuate  even 
more  since,  depending  upon  relative  rates 
and  profitability.  Institutions  shift  the  per- 
centage of  their  funds  they  place  In  the 
mortgage  market.  The  joint  impact  of  these 
forces  Is  only  too  evident  In  1963  65.  tlnan- 
clal  Institutions  increased  their  residential 
mortgage  holdings  by  over  $18  billion  per 
year.  The  amount  fell  by  over  45  per  cent  In 
1966  and  stlil  was  down  by  more  than  a  quar- 
ter In  the  expanded  economy  of  the  past  two 
years  The  fall  In  purchases  of  mortgages  on 
single-family  houses  was  even  greater.  In 
1966.  savings  and  loans'  net  purchases  of 
residential  mortgages  fell  by  more  than  60 
per  cent  from  their  previous  three-year 
average  In  the  past  two  years,  life  insurance 
companies'  average  net  purchases  of  residen- 
tial mortgages  were  less  than  one-third  of 
their  level  In  the  previous  three  years 
Mutual  savings  banks  have  averaged  about 
two-thirds  of  their  previous  rate  Commer- 
cial banks'  net  purchases  have  fluctuated 
widely,  but  In  1968  they  apparently  set  a 
new  high. 

STICKY    RATES 

The  fact  that  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  shifts  lar  more  rapidly  and  drastically 
than  that  of  other  fund.s  apparently  Is 
caused  by  sticky  rates  Both  the  rates  paid 
by  tinanclal  inaUtutluns  for  their  funds  and 
the  rates  iiald  to  the  Institutions  by  mort- 
tjage  borrowers  fall  to  follow  the  market 
closely  As  .idverse  gaps  arise  between  these 
rales  and  the  market,  the  available  funds 
fall  sharply  The  reverse  Is  also  true,  of 
course  In  s(xne  periods,  too  much  money 
flowed  Into  mortgages  because  rales  fell  more 
slowly  than  other  market  rates 

The  special  character  of  thrift  Institutions 
has  contributed  to  their  sticky  rules  Most 
of  their  deixnlts  In  effect  have  been  payable 
on  demand  If  such  institutions  raised  the 
rates  offered  in  order  t<>  maintain  tiieir  flow 
of  current  funds,  similarly  Increased  rates 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  uU  their  accounts 
Iwth  existing  and  new  On  the  other  hand, 
the  matuniles  i>n  inortg.ige  portfolios  are 
long  BtH^ause  an  increase  In  income  could  be 
expected  not  on  their  outstanding  portfolios 
but  only  on  new  acquisitions.  Inevitably  a 
minor  nnare  of  the  total,  an  earnings  squeeze 
would  result 

The  stickiness  of  mortgage  rates  has  a  dif- 
ferent cause  Part  has  been  owing  to  legal 
constraints  In  recent  years  statutory  ceil- 
ings on  rates  in  many  States  were  below 
the  market  The  special  cose  of  the  FHA-VA 
rate  celling  i^  fanUllar  to  all  Considered  more 
broadly,  however,  mortgages  rates  ire  really 
Just  one  example  of  the  use  of  administered 
price*  In  a  inverse  m;uket  A  characteristic 
of  administered  prices  is  that  they  .ire  hard 
to  change  frequently  or  rapidly  Their  move- 
ments tend  to  be  discrete.  In  larger  Jumps, 
and  less  frequent  than  rates  set  more  freely 
by  the  market  .As  an  example,  while  most 
mutual  savings  trunks  in  recent  years  prob- 
ably have  not  changed  their  mortgage  rates 
more  than  a  few  times,  the  rate  offered  them 
on  bonds  changes  dally  or  more  often 

IMPROVED    .MORTGAGE    FlOWS 

There  seem  to  be  two  mijor  types  of  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  sticky  rates  and 
sharp  shifts  In  available  mortgage  funds. 
The  nrst  Is  to  attack  the  problem  directly 
by  making  more  frequent  changes  in  rates 
feasible  The  second  Is  to  try  an  end-run 
around  the  problem  by  making  It  possible 
for  mortgage  lenderr  and  borrowers  to  obtain 
the  funds  they  desire  directly  from  capital 
markets  at  the  going  rate 

Bjth  of  these  possible  solutions  run  Into 
a  type  of  difficulty  which  has  rarely  been 
well  expressed  or  analyzed  National  policy 
attempts  to  Insure  each  American  family  a 
decent  home  in  which  to  live  Strongly  Im- 
plied In  policy  Is  the  view  that  home  owner- 
ship Is  a  preferaljle  way  if  meeting  this  goal 
A    myriad    of    governmental    programs    hive 
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been  established  In  an  attempt  to  meet  these 
goals  They  Include  sub.sldies.  tax  Incentives, 
insurance,  guarantees  special  rules  tor  thrift 
Institutions,  and  many  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance. One  aspect  of  these  operations, 
rarely  spelled  out,  is  an  attempt  to  earmark 
funds  flowing  Into  certain  segments  of  the 
savings  market  for  mortgage  borrowers.  If 
Institutions  can  lend  only  on  homes,  prospec- 
tive house  buyers  may  be  able  to  obtain 
funds  at  lower  rates  "This  will  be  particu- 
larly true  If  the  rales  charged  can  he  limited 
by  law  or  regulation,  .As  a  quid  pro  quo.  the 
Institutions  may  be  given  tax  or  other 
subsidies 

Tho  ability  to  maintain  lower  than  mar- 
ket rates  consistent  with  an  adequate  flow 
of  funds  to  mortgages  depend.s  on  the  tvpe 
of  regulation  used,  the  degree  to  which 
savers  and  lenders  are  locked  into  particular 
channels,  and  the  amount  of  competition 
for  funds  within  a  channel  Past  fluctuations 
In  miirtgage  flows  are  .i  result  of  the  dlf- 
flcuilles  with  these  arrHngement.s  when  they 
attempt  to  keep  rates  below  the  market. 
.Another  problem  with  this  system  is  the 
lack  of  relatlon.shlp  between  the  need  for 
fimds  and  the  v^'ay  they  are  distributed. 
Given  pa.st  dlfUcultles.  the  question  obvious- 
ly arises  whether  the  objectives  of  the  pres- 
ent system  could  not  be  achieved  In  a  more 
realistic  and  less  contradictory  or  self-defeat- 
ing manner. 

INSTTTtTTIONAL     CHANGES 

I  and  others  have  over  the  years  advo- 
cated many  changes  In  the  way  thrift  Insti- 
tutions bid  for  and  Invest  funds.  We  have 
also  made  many  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
operations  of  the  mortgage  market  might 
be  improved  Enough  of  these  changes  have 
already  been  Incorporated  to  provide  some 
amelioration  of  this  year's  mortgage  dif- 
ficulties. Par  more  are  required,  however. 

In  bidding  lor  funds,  thrift  institutions 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  .m  even  t;reater 
range  of  savings  Instruments  at  different 
rates  With  a  variety  of  instruments,  con- 
r.lderar:,in  ■■:  .imount  convenience,  rights  to 
liquidity,  and  rates  could  be  shaped  Individu- 
ally to  the  needs  of  separate  segments  of  the 
savings  market  .An  institution  would  be  able 
to  borrow  as  much  as  it  deemed  worthwhile 
In  each  market  Some  progress  .iloiig  these 
lines  has  been  made,  but  it  has  been  small 
compared  to  the  needs 

The  mortgage  needs  improvement  as  an  In- 
vestment instrument  Some  but  not  much 
action  has  been  taken  by  States  to  Improve 
the  mechanics  of  mortgage  lending  The  ceil- 
ings on  mortgages — particularly  FTI.A-V.A 
insured  or  guaranteed  — have  been  made  more 
flexible  Some  mortgages  have  been  written 
with  variable  interest  rates  This  has  clearly 
been  significant  m  making  loans  more  avail- 
able for  apartment  houses  The  ability  to 
write  loans  with  "kickers  "  Is.  however.  lim- 
ited .Most  thrift  institutions  cannot  do  so. 
Increased  use  of  variable  rates  over  a  broader 
range,  including  mortgages  on  Individual 
houses,  appears  desirable 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  thrift  in- 
stitutions be  allowed  to  Invest  in  a  larger 
variety  of  assets.  While  studies  of  these  pro- 
posals are  still  in  progress,  many  of  these 
studies  seem  to  show  that  this  Idea  conflicts 
with  the  concept  of  giving  mortgase  borrow- 
ers a  more  or  less  protected  ch.Tnnel  to  cer- 
tain types  of  savings 

Fln.iUy,  slightly  anticipating  the  next  topic, 
the  mortgage  market  Information  gap  lias 
been  closed  eomewhat  .A.i  :  ou  know.  FNMA 
last  year  through  Its  new  auction  procedure 
helped  'mprove  pricing  practices  for  mort- 
gages We  now  have  u  better  Idea  of  what 
changes  are  taking  place  on  a  week-to-week 
basis  In  at  least  one  segment  of  the  market. 

ACCESS  TO  THE    MARKET 

Because  of  the  recognized  uncertainties 
m  the  flow  of  mortgages  from  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  Government  has  Increasingly 
attempted  to  make  it  possible  for  more  mort- 
gage money  t.7  be  raised  m  the  ^'enerai  capl- 
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tal  market.  Since  these  funds  have  been 
raised  through  U.S.  agency  Issues,  they  may 
have  served  to  lower  mortgage  rates  slightly. 
However,  the  differences  In  rates  are  a  rather 
minor  factor  compared  with  the  contribution 
of  these  systems  to  insuring  a  greater  avail- 
ability of  funds  In  times  of  need. 

Major  funds  have  been  raised  through  the 
operations  of  FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  but  the  FHA  and  VA  plus  other 
minor  agencies  have  also  put  some  funds  di- 
rectly into  the  market  The  magnitude  of 
this  support  has  been  Impressive.  In  1964,  a 
year  of  more  than  adequate  mortgage  funds, 
the  government  agencies  properly  operated 
at  a  low  level.  They  furnished  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  net  Increase  In  residential 
mortgages  On  the  other  hand,  In  1966,  when 
the  need  was  great,  these  agencies  furnished 
about  28  per  cent  of  the  net  increase  In  total 
funds  In  dollars  the  amount  grew  from  un- 
der 0.4  billion  in  1964  to  nearly  3.8  billion  In 
1966.  or  a  growth  of  950  per  cent.  In  1968, 
under  far  less  critical  mortgage  market  con- 
ditions, the  amount  stayed  close  to  the  level 
of  1966,  but  it  was,  of  course,  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  total. 

Last  year  Congress  created  a  new  channel 
which  I  believe  can  open  a  major  new  source 
for  funds.  This  involves  the  authority  of  the 
newly  created  GNMA  to  insure  or  guarantee 
bonds  backed  by  FHA  or  VA  mortgages.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  your  session  this  afternoon 
Is  devoted  to  this  topic.  If  this  approach  can 
be  made  to  work,  it  should  make  it  still  more 
possible  for  mortgage  borrowers  to  compete 
on  .1  basis  of  greater  equality  with  other 
long-term  borrowers  of  funds. 

Problems  may  still  arise  related  to  the 
general  availability  of  savings  or  because  of 
unbalances  between  the  overall  demand  and 
supply  for  financial  funds.  However,  rela- 
tively direct  access  to  the  capital  markets 
for  mortgage  borrov^-ers  should  reduce  the 
diftlculty  experienced  so  often  in  the  past 
when  flows  to  financial  institutions  decreased 
or  institutions  shifted  their  lending  away 
from  the  mortgage  market. 

PAYINT.   MARKET   INTEREST  RATES 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  one  major  problem 
in  this  whole  institutional  structure  seems 
to  me  to  iiavc  been  sadly  neglected.  We  have 
rarely  articulated  the  theory  of  what  sup- 
ports the  Government  now  gives,  should  give, 
or  mleht  give  to  mortgage  borrowers.  I  think 
such  a  theory  badly  needs  development  Our 
existing  system  of  incentives  with  related 
ceilings  on  rates  has  created  too  much  In- 
stiibiliiy  in  the  mortgage  and  housing  mar- 
ket At  the  same  time,  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  boncnto  are  being  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  needs. 

Particularly  If  we  want  to  develop  a  system 
\^-hich  assures  the  availability  of  funds 
througii  the  payment  of  going  market  rates, 
a  careful  re-examlnation  of  our  existing  sys- 
tem Is  nocc.':sary.  We  all  recognize  that  as 
rates  rise,  more  and  more  families  are  forced 
out  of  the  market  Could  the  existing  system 
be  resh.iped  better  to  meet  these  needs? 

I  won't  spend  any  time  on  direct  subsidies 
or  the  general  concepts  of  the  various  financ- 
ing packages  cont.iined  in  the  almost-annual 
housing  acts.  I  will  restrict  my  remarks  to 
our  general  scheme  of  tax  incentives  to  real 
estate,  housing,  and  home  ownership,  asking 
whether  the  country  is  getting  its  money's 
worth.  I  do  this  even  though  I  recognize  that 
the  field  of  tax  incentives  is  a  can  of  worms. 
A  regulation  or  law  that  is  a  tax  incentive 
to  one  ob.server.  is  a  subsidy  to  another,  and 
simply  a  nece.ssary  and  legitimate  exemption 
or  deduction  to  a  third. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  tax  ex- 
emptions or  deductions  In  the  housing 
sphere.  First  come  the  provisions  for  rapid 
depreciation  plus  related  capital  gains  and 
other  ."-pecial  features  for  rental  properties. 
The  Treasury  states  the  cost  of  these  Incen- 
tives as  over  $250  million  per  year.  Second 
comes  the  special  Income  tax  treatment  of 
thrift  Institutions  primarily  related  to  their 
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special  function  as  mortgage  lenders.  Tax 
savings  in  this  sphere  have  been  estimated 
at  $200  to  $350  million  a  year  or  more  Finally, 
there  are  deductions  allowed  owner-occu- 
piers for  mortgage  Interest  and  real  estate 
taxes  from  their  taxable  Income.  These  total 
over  $3.5  billion. 

Thus,  it  can  be  conservatively  estimated 
that  existing  incentives  now  cost  over  $4.0 
billion  in  tax  receipts  and  some  estimates 
even  go  as  high  as  $6.0  billion  a  year.  'There 
Is  as  little  agreement  on  what  is  obtained  by 
the  Government  for  these  sums  as  there  Is 
over  whether  they  should  be  considered  as 
forgivenesses,  subsidies,  or  simply  not  proper 
areas  for  taxation. 

The  Treasury's  tax  reform  studies  argue 
that  the  incentives  to  owners  of  rental  prop- 
erty in  many  cases  have  had  a  negative  im- 
pact. They  tended  to  decrease  the  quality  of 
our  housing  stock.  Bankers  have  attacked  the 
tax  status  of  other  financial  institutions — 
particularly  those  specializing  in  home  fi- 
nance— as  unfair  competition.  More  signifi- 
cantly, the  criteria  which  dofermlne  the  ac- 
tual beneflciarles  of  thsee  aids  are  unclear. 
Are  they  the  owners  of  the  institutions  (the 
majority  are  mutualst?  Are  they  the  man- 
agement and  staff?  If  they  are  the  mortgage 
lenders,  how  significant  in  determining  their 
lending  rates  is  the  forgiveness  and  the  re- 
lated lending  restrictions  on  the  institutions 
compared  to  market  pressures?  How  many 
borrowers  are  aided  who  need  the  help  to 
make  possible  their  housing  purchases?  How 
do  these  compare  with  others  who  are  pleased 
simply  to  find  their  after-tax  income  In- 
creased? 

The  same  problem  arises  with  respect  to 
the  deductions  granted  to  homeowners.  If 
mortgage  interest  rates  rise,  as  an  example, 
the  share  of  the  increased  Interest  paid  for 
through  a  reduced  liability  for  income  taxes 
win  be  higher  the  wealthier  is  the  family. 
There  are  probably  few  for  whom  this  incen- 
tive Is  crucial  in  enabling  them  to  borrow. 
This  will  be  even  more  true  if  the  liberalized 
standard  deduction  sucgested  in  the  Treasury 
tax  studies  is  passed  The  potential  owner 
who  would  seem  most  In  need  of  aid — he 
who  is  on  the  line  between  being  able  to 
afford  a  house  or  not — will  probably  receive 
no  benefit  at  all  The  Treasury  suggests  that 
with  the  proposed  change.  80  per  cent  of  tax- 
payers would  find  it  to  their  advantage  tt  use 
the  standard  deduction.  This  means  that  the 
tax  advantage  for  housing  v^-ould  be  \isef\il 
only  to  those  with  the  highest  incomes  These 
clearly  are  the  ones  who  can  best  afford  to 
pay  any  increase  m  market  mortgage  rates 
even  without  this  additional  subsidy. 

CONCLUSION 

I  don't  propose  to  suggest  today  how  our 
tax  incentives  should  be  reshaped.  Obvious- 
ly though  it  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  problem, 
one  worth  a  great  deal  more  thought  than 
it  has  been  given  in  the  past  if  our  goals 
for  housing  and  the  general  welfare  .ire  to 
be  realized  in  a  meaningful  way. 

I  do  suggest  that  we  press  forward  with 
our  reforms  of  the  mortgage  market  The 
country  will  be  better  off  if  the  burden  of  a 
general  decline  m  credit  expansion,  which 
unfortunately  seems  to  be  facing  us,  can  be 
spread  among  more  spending  groups  The 
improved  access  of  mortgage  borrowers  to  the 
capital  markets  which  results  from  the  op- 
erations of  FNMA  and  the  HLBB  can  be 
expanded.  Such  access  should  be  promoted 
even  though  it  may  involve  a  higher  level 
of  capital  market  rates  than  would  result 
from  simply  rationing  potential  mortgage 
borrowers  out  of  the  market. 

The  same  statements  apply  to  the  new 
GNMA-guaranteed  bonds.  The  fact  that 
credit  may  be  tight  and  government  bond 
rates  at  record  levels  should  not  be  u.=ed  as 
an  excuse  to  halt  their  development.  Poten- 
tial mortgage  borrowers  should  at  least  be 
given  the  chance  to  compete  for  all  the 
credit  for  which  they  can  and  are  w-iUlng 
to  pay. 
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CANCION  DE  LA  RAZA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periments in  educational  television  that 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  recently  origi- 
nates right  in  my  own  area  in  Los  Angeles 
and  involves  not  only  an  educational  ap- 
proach but  a  vei'v  real  and  useful  action 
program. 

I  think  the  descriptive  article  written 
by  Mr.  Edward  Moreno,  community  rela- 
tions coordinator  for  the  project,  and  a 
recent  article  from  Newsweek  maga- 
zine— March  10,  1969 — as  well  as  the 
script  of  one  of  the  programs  in  the 
Cancion  de  la  Raza  series  will  best  illus- 
trate the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this 
respect.  These  items  follow: 

Cancion  ue  la  Raza 
( By  Edward  Moreno,  community  relatlorus  co- 
ordinator,  "Cancion   de   la   Raza"    project, 
KCET.  Los  .Anueles) 

On  October  14.  1968.  tinder  a  tirant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  CANCION  DE  LA 
RAZA."  a  new  experiment  in  television  began 
at  Los  Aneeles'  KCET.  Channel  28.  to  attempt 
to  increase  communication  within  the  Mexi- 
can American  Community,  and  outside  of 
itself.  The  program  is  a  dally  serial,  shown 
Monday  through  Friday  at  3  p.m..  and  la  7  :iO 
p.m.  Its  sixty-live  episodes  attempt  l<"i  depict 
typical  Kltuations  found  amonc  Mexican 
.American  bamo  families,  who  are  trying  to 
break  away  from  the  chains  of  poverty. 
Ignorance,  misunderstanding,  nialtreatment, 
and  inadequacy  of  services.  In  this  article,  I 
will  try  to  describe  the  various  phases  of  the 
project. 

THE    SILENT    MEXICAN    AMERICAN 

Of  the  communications  gaps  ihat  exL-^t  m 
our  culture,  per.haps  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing is  that  which  occurs  between  the  mass 
media  at  larize.  and  the  l^exican  .American 
communille*  In  tlie  United  States.  Metropoli- 
tan Los  .Angeles  has  the  largest  communny 
of  this  type,  with  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons of  Mexican  .American  extraction.  For 
very  large  segments  of  this  jxipulation.  espe- 
cially in  the  ^-hettos  of  East  Los  .Angeles. 
Pacoinia.  and  .Azusa,  life  may  be  a  ^.ene.s  <:f 
drab  experiences,  artificially  imposed  i^>^!n- 
tion,  self  alienation,  and  even  reseiii.nicm, 
despite  the  fact  that  Los  Anu'eles  is  con- 
s-idered  one  of  the  most  attractive  areas  in 
the  nation  by  most  Mexican  Americans 

TV  and  radio  broadcasting  designed  for 
mass  audiences  liave  \ery  h'.tie  to  olTer  to 
these  people.  The  image  of  America  oflcred  by 
the  medium  is  White  and  middle-class,  differ- 
ent and  remote  irom  the  image  of  .America 
that  the  barrio  resident  perceives  in  his  daily 
life.  Even  in  the  news,  the  .Mexican  American 
IS  recognized,  m  general,  only  when  he  comes 
in  conflict  with  the  re.=it  of  society.  Without 
identiflcatlon,  and  positive  recognition,  the 
Mexican  American,  especially  If  he  has  lan- 
guage difficulties,  turns  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage stations,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
also  serve  him.  but  nominally,  ;a  best. 

KCET  decided  to  attempt  to  plug  this  gap 
and  to  plunge  into  the  area  of  social  action 
among  the  underprivileged  and  deprived 
Mexican  Americans — .in  area  thus  far  ne- 
glected by  the  commercial  mass  media  It  was 
hoped  to  establish  communication  with  them. 
The  medium  would  speak,  but  would  also 
hear.  It  would  show  more  adequate  ways  to 
deal  with  community  problems  and  concerns: 
It  would  try  to  increase  knowledee  among 
them  about  agencies  of  service  to  their  com- 
munity,  and  it  would  suggest  remedies  for 
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the  moat  pressing  needs  But  while  pnvidlng 
masa  educational  ez[>erlences  to  the  Mexican 
American  communities  It  would  also  allow 
them  to  select  the  general  orientation  for 
the  effort  and  the  areas  for  such  involvement 

The  basis  of  the  attempt  was  an  earlier  ex- 
periment successfully  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  by  Dr  Harold  Mendelsohn 
and  Dr  Charles  Welch 

Charles  Allen.  KCETs  program  director, 
wrote  a  prop>oaal  entitled  Feedback  for  Ad- 
vancement "  Essentially  the  idea  was  a  dally 
soap  opera"  about  a  Mexican  American  fam- 
ily of  the  barrio,  to  suggest  action  and  a  one- 
time per  week  panel  discussion  .show  sup- 
ported by  an  open  telephone  line  designed 
to  receive  and  broadcast  community  feed- 
back The  project  was  presented  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  competition  with  proposals 
from  most  of  the  150  public  TV  .stations  and 
it  was  approved 

Dr  Richard  Scott,  a  physician  T^  producer 
of  a  cloeed  circuit  medical  television  program 
"Bes  Medlca.  '  was  put  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
duction And  since  both  Allen  and  Scott  re- 
quired for  the  new  project  similar  standards 
of  verity  and  credibility  to  those  attained  by 
■  Res  Medlca."  the  chief  initial  emphasl.s  was 
given  to  research 

"tHI    INrrtAL    RESEARCH 

A  five  member  team  was  formed,  and  their 
flrst  research  task  was  to  compile  a  mass  nf 
sociological  data  dealing  with  Mexican  Amer- 
Icans  to  be  used  as  background  for  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  scripts  of  the  series 
would  deal 

The  research  team,  mostly  Mexican  Amer- 
icans read  hundreds  of  reports  on  the 
Mexican  American  problem"  from  the 
scholarly  work  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  The  Mexican  American 
Study"  to  unpublished  papers  and  disserta- 
tions from  fjerson.s  Interested  in  the  subject 
However,  much  of  the  literature  was  found 
to  be  obsolescent  or  dated  Treatment  of  the 
problem,  it  was  discovered  was  mainly  from 
the  .Anglo  p«Mnt  of  view  Not  many  Mexican 
Americans  were  among  the  authors;  not  many 
of  them  had  written  much  about  their  com- 
munity 

The  team  decided  to  hear  from  the  Mexican 
American  in  Lot  Angeles  to  explore  the  most 
salient  and  relevant  problems  and  the  most 
realistic  solutions  It  added  several  other  per- 
sons to  the  staff  to  be  used  as  resources  It 
also  conducted  various  meetings  with  com- 
munity active  groups  wh'Sse  reactions  and 
suggestions  were  noted  and  recorded  At  this 
point  It  WHS  decided  to  adopt  the  name  of 
"Canclon  de  la  Raza"  The  Song  of  the  Peo- 
ple i  for  the  forthcoming  series 

In  their  contact  with  the  community  the 
researchers  were  able  to  make  various  as- 
sumptions The  main  concerns  of  the  com- 
munities seemed  to  be  the  condiuon  of  local 
education  the  lack  if  knowledge  by  the 
Mexican  American  about  social  agencies, 
already  working  in  the  barrios  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Mexican  American  about  the 
effectiveness  of  techniques  and  channels 
available  to  him  for  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  commimlty  especially  for  the  ex- 
pression of  social  grievances  Another  as- 
sumption was  that  Mexican  Americans  ( the 
label  of  Identification  preferred  by  more  per- 
sons of  Mexican  background  than  any  othen 
have  the  same  desires,  feelings,  and  dr.ves  .is 
the  Anglo  .\mencan  population,  but  that 
they  differ  from  the  population  at  large  In 
the  methods    .>f   handling  problems 

For  example  when  problems  arise.  Mexi- 
can Americans  are  more  likely  than  their 
Anglo- American  counterparts  to  simply  dis- 
cuss the  Issue  with  wives  or  relatives,  and 
close  friends  This  seems  to  be  where  the 
process  of  attempting  change  stops  Anglos 
complain  m  this  manner  too  However,  their 
complaints  are  accompanied  by  an  attempt 
to  do  something  about  the  problems,  either 
alngly.  or  in  groups 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  validate  these  assumptions,  further  re- 
search was  organized  and  performed  by 
Mendelsohn  and  Welch  who  were  selected 
for  their  experience  In  the  original  model  for 
this  project  They  prepared  and  conducted 
♦04  al-random.  In-depth  interviews  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Mexican  .American  communi- 
ties The  results  of  these  Interviews  confirmed 
the  imtlal  findings  and  explained  some  of  the 
dynamics  involved 

The  seeming  apathy  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican, the  resear.h  .showed,  could  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  t<i  the  following  findings 

1 1  To  a  large  degree,  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can feels  that  the  society  at  large  Is  Anglo: 
that  It  has  values  different  or  opposite  to  his 
values,  and  that  he  is  powerless  to  Induce 
substantial  change 

2)  More  often  than  not.  the  Mexican 
.American  is  basically  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ing channels  available  for  amelioration  of 
his  social  problems 

it  While  he  admits  that  he  has  problems. 
he  voices  uonsiderably  more  manifest  .satis- 
faction with  things  as  they  are  than  his 
Anglo  counterpart  The  paradox  Is  'hat  he 
holds  contradictory  positions  at  the  same 
time  He  feels,  for  Instance,  that  things  will 
be  much  better  In  the  ftiture  for  himself  and 
for  his  children  but  he  argues  that  he  has 
no  method  and  no  say  in  the  betterment 
process  He  -.tates  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
political  representation  In  all  aiip>ects  of  gov- 
ernment, but  shows  very  little  faith  In  the 
intentions  of  the  politicians  He  also  asserts 
that  he  must  work  with  his  .^ngl()  counter- 
parts and  be  .active  but  refuses,  at  the  same 
time  to  see  any  benefit  in  Joining  organiza- 
tions, or  in  having  his  existing  organizations 
Join  in  major  efforts  of  unification  of  the 
communities,  as  an  active  Mexliran  American 
entity 

mOM     RESEARCH    TO    SCJIIPT 

To  expre.ss  such  problems  in  the  scripts 
and  to  give  them  coheslveness,  consistency 
and  form,  a  writers'  workshop  was  '.rga- 
ntzed,  our  of  which  five  Mexican  Americans 
were  selected  These  writers,  teachers  and 
social  workers  by  profession,  already  con- 
slous  of  the  pri>blem.s  existing  In  the  bar- 
rios, were  prodded  into  further  exploration 
by  the  p<jpular  reaction  to  the  series  which 
hail  been  gaining  momentum  in  the  com- 
munities The  writers'  team  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  .\be\  Francn  a 
Mexican  American  activist,  head  of  the 
drnma  department  at  Pasadena  High  School, 
and  with  long  experience  In  acting  and  di- 
recting 

It  was  decided  that  the  episodes  would 
have  to  depict  the  concerns  of  the  here 
and  now  "  In  a  realistic  fashion,  and  In  un- 
derstandable ways.  If  the  attempt  to  remedy 
the  situations  found  by  the  research  was 
expected  U)  generate  community  feedback 
It  was  also  determined  that.  ui  make  the 
series  a  true  wx-ial  action  generatxir  moved 
mainly  by  community  action  the  writers 
would  not  attempt  to  complete  the  sixty  hve 
scripts  too  far  In  advance  of  the  broadcast 
date  Rather  each  script  would  be  com- 
pleted only  five  to  six  days  ahead  of  the  ac- 
tual air  time  This  system  was  adopted  to 
limit  the  opportunities  for  treatment  of  pe- 
ripheral Issues,  to  allow  dally  resorting  to 
fresh  audience  feedback,  and  to  analyze 
rloser  the  Impact  of  each  episode,  so  that 
matters  that  were  not  clear  In  an  original 
presentation  would  receive  reinforcement 
and  clarification  in  subsequent  episodes. 
Thus  the  audience  was  actually  contribut- 
ing to  the  writing  of  the  story  The  actual 
production  of  the  first  epLsode  was  accomp- 
lished only  a  week  before  Its  airing 

The  vehicle  select-ed  for  the  frontal  at- 
tack, the  dally  "soap  opera".  Is  a  familiar 
and  palatable  form  of  entertainment  for  the 
Mexican  American  communities,  especially 
for  the  more  Isolated  families  It  is  also  a 
preferred  form  of  expression  of  dramatic  sit- 
uations  and    It  allows   Identlfloatlon    While 
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each  episode  expressed  Uie  possible  ramifi- 
cations of  the  problems  exposed  and  its  ex- 
tension Into  areas  not  originally  perceived 
by  the  central  cast  of  characters,  the  fact 
that  cultural  common  sense"  may  have 
different  solutions  than  those  portrayed  was 
never  discounted 

The  eplsode.s  centered  around  a  mythical 
family  In  its  extended  Mexican  American 
form,  the  Ramos  family,  their  close  rela- 
tives, and  their  close  friends.  The  story 
showed  how  the  family  attempted  to  solve 
the  problems  superimposed  on  It:  It  pre- 
seiu-ed  and  suggested  solutions,  and  It 
showed  how  some  solutions  could  be  gratify- 
ing, and  what  kind  of  relief  might  result 
when  the  action  suggested  was  taken  But 
each  episode  was  planned  to  cause  reaction 
and  to  generate  comment,  without  neces- 
sarily being    open  ended." 

FROM    SCRIPT    TO    TAPE 

The  production  group  was  organized,  .uid 
headed  by  Charles  Polacheck,  with  a  long 
career  in  network  television,  especially  In  the 
production  of  dally  soap  operas  for  CBS 
and  NBC  For  the  direction.  Lamar  Caselll. 
from  Loyola  University  was  selected  for  his 
network  experience  To  assist  Caselll  and 
Polacheck,  three  leading  Mexican  American 
actors,  with  substantial  experience  In  movies 
and  broadcasting  were  .selected.  They  were 
Victor  MlUnn  Francisco  Ortega  and  Nattvt- 
dad  Vaclo  All  three  had  also  extensive  ex- 
perience in  teaching  dramatics  MlUan  heads 
the  Drama  Department  at  Santa  Monica 
City  College  Ortega  and  Vaclo  teach  m  the 
Li3s  Angeles  Schotil  System  Vaclo.  has  been 
extremely  active  in  the  poverty  area,  en- 
couraging the  survival  of  Mexican  American 
cultural  values 

To  obtain  pe<iple  from  the  communitv  who 
could  realistically  portray  the  roles  ot  per- 
sons in  poverty,  an  Actors'  Workshop  was 
lormed  Some  seventv  barrio  residents  of  all 
economic  levels  participated  In  a  six  rveek 
seminar  where  they  received  .i  total  of  18 
weekly  hours,  of  acting  experience  The 
Mexican  Ameru-.ui  assistant  directors  were 
the  coaches  and  mstuctors  in  the  workhop. 
Prom  the  group,  the  final  cast  of  "Canclnn 
de  la  Raza  "  was  selected 

For  the  central  characters,  persons  well- 
known  in  the  community  for  their  activities 
were  selected  Bern.trda  Ramos,  the  mother 
is  Tina  Menard  Miguel  R.imos,  the  father 
Is  Mike  de  Anda  Doth  are  experienced  ictors 
involved  in  community  betterment  The  .'^up- 
portlng  roles  went  to  Jon  Mllo.  PnscUla 
Garcia.  Robert  de  Anda.  Richard  Ynicuez, 
:ind  Gil  Barreto  Incidental  characters  ;n  the 
story  were  played  by  non-actors,  some  por- 
travlng  their  own  roles,  or  roles  from  their 
professions  or  vocations,  such  .is  high- 
pressure  salesmen,  a  parish  priest,  members 
of  militant  groups,  ex-addlcts,  members  of 
youth  gangs,  teachers,  etc 

ON    THE   AIR 

It  was  decided  that  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  vlewer.s.  each  episode  would  be  pre- 
sented twice  daily  at  3  and  .it  7  30  p  m  Ai 
mldtareak  in  the  programs,  a  telephone  num- 
ber Was  given  as  part  of  a  community  news- 
public  service  type  of  spot  announcement. 
The  audience  was  encouraged  ;o  call,  to 
solicit  Information  about  the  community 
services,  .md  to  comment  about  the  episode 
Us  characters  and  its  situations  The  name 
selected  lor  this  ancillary  service  was  "Linea 
.'Vblerta'  lOpen  Line  i  It  was  hoped  that  the 
vital  element  of  feedback  from  the  audience, 
.ind  'he  beginning  of  the  true  dialogue  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  project,  could  be 
accomplished  by  such  a  system  "Linea 
.^blerta"  began  operating  the  same  day  the 
episodes  went  on  the  air,  serving  the  com- 
munity from   i  until  9  pm 

From  the  flrst  day.  the  reaction  of  the 
audience  was  good  The  largest  number  of 
calls  occurred  right  after  the  presentation  of 
each  episode,  .ind  tapered  off  after  about  an 
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hour.  However,  the  calls  kept  coming 
throughout  the  scheduled  period.  Calls  that 
were  made  to  the  station  outside  of  the 
"Linea  Ablerta"  operation  were  answered  by 
personnel  assigned  to  the  project. 

Two  communitv  workers  with  experience 
In  the  work  of  agencies  operating  In  the 
community  were  assigned  to  man  the  open 
line  They  were  Ray  Chavez  and  Marcella 
Gonzalez,  who  answered  questions  and  re- 
corded comments.  If  a  question  required 
more  explanation  than  a  simple  answer  or 
address,  the  line  workers  postponed  It.  and 
handled  it  through  a  call-back. 

The  number  of  calls  increased  If  the  topic 
was  closer  or  more  relevant  to  the  audience. 
Among  the  topics  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  calls  were  Immigration,  consumer 
education,  the  Delano  grape  strike,  the  prob- 
lems of  education  and  unemployment. 

A  constant  ratio  of  3.5  favorable  to  1 
unfavorable  calls  was  Initially  registered. 
However,  when  any  of  the  episodes  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  "Image,"  the  number  of  un- 
favorable calls  seemed  to  Increase.  With  the 
permission  of  the  caller,  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  comments  were  "banked"  for  fur- 
ther use  in  a  psnel  discussion  show  which 
also  received  the  title  of  "Linea  Ablerta." 

In  Its  Initial  presentation,  "Linea  Ablerta," 
which  aired  at  7  p.m.  each  Monday  night, 
prior  to  the  second  presentation  of  the 
days  episode,  consisted  of  a  panel  of  com- 
munity resource  leaders  who  discussed  some 
of  the  accumulated  questions.  They  at- 
tempted to  offer  viewers  additional  informa- 
tion on  each  case  presented.  Up  to  five  dif- 
ferent cases  were  processed  on  each  panel 
show. 

The  format  was  later  modified  to  include 
live  discussion  about  urgent  community  mat- 
ters or  concerns.  Including  education,  the 
condition  of  the  barrio  schools,  the  attitude 
of  administrators,  housing,  police-community 
relations.  Immigration  and  aging.  In  some 
instances,  audience  reaction  and  audience 
participation  were  used  to  increase  feedback. 
Thus  the  methodology  emerged  clearly:  the 
dally  episode  would  discuss  general  concerns, 
the  panel  show  would  select  and  discuss 
specific  topics. 

The  series  began  on  October  14,  1968  and 
ended  on  January  17,  1969.  An  immediate 
re-run  started  January  20,  1969. 

Tlie  combined  effort  of  the  writers,  the  pro- 
duction staff,  and  the  acting  team  made  each 
situation  as  precise  and  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible. Most  of  the  time  the  message  was  also 
clearly  received  by  the  audience.  In  some 
isolated  instances,  however,  the  message  was 
not  totally  perceived:  In  other  instances  one 
group  perceived  It  in  one  manner,  another 
group  In  a  different  way.  Whenever  possible, 
subjects.  esi)eclally  education,  received  treat- 
ment both  In  the  series  and  the  panel  dur- 
ing the  same  week. 

Some  Interesting  examples  occurred  with 
scripts  such  as  Number  20,  in  which  the 
young  son.  David  Ramos,  after  having  been 
out  of  school  for  some  time,  decides  to  return 
and  graduate.  He  Is  Interviewed  by  an  of- 
ficious clerk  and  a  naive  principal  who  have 
not  learned  the  language  of  the  barrio — a 
rather  frequent  occurrence. 

For  some  activist  groups,  the  initial  per- 
ception was  that  the  serial  had  p>ortrayed 
"very  nice  people  who  do  not  exist  in  the 
school  system."  However,  in  subsequent  In- 
dept  discussions  with  these  groups,  the  mes- 
mage  Intended,  '  .  .  their  nicety  hides  their 
own  remoteness,"  actually  emerged. 

Script  Number  31  featured  Maria  Elena 
asking  permission  from  her  father  to  date 
an  older  boy.  The  adult  groups*  reactions  were 
very  favorable  to  the  need  for  more  dia- 
logue between  parent  and  child.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  Junior  high  schoolers  was  a  rein- 
forcement of  what  they  consider  the  prob- 
lem :  the  parents  worry  too  much  about  early 
dating. 

A  later  script  dealt  with  the  topic  of  Immi- 
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gratlon,  legal  and  Illegal.  The  chapter  was 
presented  on  a  Wednesday  of  the  same  week 
in  which  the  Monday  discussion  panel  had 
dealt  with  a  similar  subject.  During  that  week 
the  open  line  registered  a  great  number  of 
questions  on  how  to  legalize  one's  status  in 
this  country, 

THE    PUBLIC    REACTION 

The  public  reaction  has  been  of  general 
acceptance  of  the  project.  This  Is  shown 
not  only  by  the  tally  of  the  calls  to  open 
line,  but  also  by  the  number  of  favorable 
letters  received,  the  personal  comments  made 
to  the  staff,  the  favorable  publicity  attained, 
and  other  similar  measures  of  opinion. 

But  criticism  has  also  been  high,  es- 
pecially from  the  more  accommodated,  non- 
barrio  residents,  for  whom  the  portrayal  of 
poverty  is  tantamount  to  a  "loss  of  face"  for 
the  Mexican  American  community  before 
Anglo  eyes.  Criticism  emanated  too,  from 
the  more  militant  groups  which  would  have 
liked  a  more  aggressive  point  of  view  in  the 
scripts  plus  a  greater  attribution  of  comunal 
ills  to  "the  Anglo  establishment.';  In  each 
case,  a  positive  effort  has  been  made  to 
search  for  a  central  area  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  concern,  either  in  the  scripts, 
or  through  personal  contact  with  the  critical 
groups. 

This  steady  dialogue  of  the  community 
with  a  communication  medium  condition- 
ally accepted  before.  If  at  all,  is  now  con- 
sidered worthy  of  personal  Involvement  and 
can  be  called  a  major  gain  for  the  project. 

AUDIENCE  RESEARCH  AND  FEEDBACK 

Two  more  aspects  of  research  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  project.  Phase  II  as  de- 
signed to  obtain  feedback:  to  analyze  the 
people's  reaction  to  the  episodes:  to  get  the 
views  from  the  audience  for  changing  direc- 
tion, characterization:  and  to  validate  fur- 
ther the  topics  dealt  with  by  the  drama  and 
its  supporting  panel  programs.  Phase  II  Is 
not  yet  complete.  Phase  III  will  be  the  final 
evaluation  determining  what  permanent  ef- 
fects the  program  has  had  on  the  audiences 

For  Pheise  II,  several  methods  have  been 
used  to  detect  penetration,  impact  and  effect 
of  the  program  on  the  communities.  Random 
calls  were  made  to  secure  one-hundred  view- 
ers, on  October  29.  with  episode  12,  and  again 
on  December  2,  with  episode  number  36.  A 
75-famlly  panel,  weighted  according  to  popu- 
lation characteristics,  was  selected.  The  panel 
agreed  to  keep  diaries  for  the  researchers. 
and  to  submit  to  them  Individual  evalua- 
tions at  various  times.  The  first  panel  call- 
back was  made  on  November  2  and  4:  the 
second  on  December  7  and  9:  and  the  third 
oriTTaftrtwwj  4  and  6. 

Five  reaction  panels  with  community 
groups,  using  one-half  inch  helical  tape  dubs 
of  selected  episodes  were  also  accomplished. 
The  panels  saw  the  dubs  of  episodes  20.  28 
and  31,  after  the  episodes  had  been  aired 

Although  complete  evaluation  of  the  results 
will  not  be  available  until  May  the  primary 
findings  show  that  88 '"r  of  the  respondents 
had  a  "good"  opinion  of  the  program,  against 
only  8^c  of  negative  evaluations:  76<"r  be- 
lieved that  the  program  presented  things  "as 
being  true."  Also,  76 "Tj  or  more  of  the  people 
In  the  target  area  watched  the  series  rou- 
tinely. 

The  most  frequent  negative  observation 
was  the  feeling  that  Anglos  might  intensify 
their  "negative  views  of  Mexican  Americans" 
(less  than  20 "v  of  the  respondents) ,  plus  the 
feeling  that  the  program  was  not  doing  much 
for  the  people  in  the  barrios  (7'~t  of  the 
respondents.) 

The  most  encouraging  finding  of  all  was 
that  close  to  80 '"r  of  the  respondents  Indi- 
cated that  they  "had  taken  some  action"  as 
a  result  of  the  show,  such  as  visiting  an 
agency,  or  availing  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  a  community  facility. 

Phase  in,  debriefing  and  In-depth  inter- 
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views,  has  Just  begun,  following  the  start  of 
the  series  rerun 

Feedback  was  also  intensified  by  personal 
presentations  made  to  community  active 
groups  by  the  Community  Relations  Coordi- 
nator employed  for  the  project  In  these 
presentations,  a  promotional  tape  of  the 
program  or  a  complete  episode's  dub  was 
used.  The  group  viewed  the  tape,  and  made 
comments  which  were  given  to  the  produc- 
tion staff  by  the  coordinator  Many  of  these 
presentations  were  attended  by  the  writers, 
members  of  the  production  staff  or  by  actors 
of  the  cast 

ANCILLARY    CAINS 

Various  ancillary  gains  resulted  from  the 
activities  of  the  project  For  instance,  the 
most  Intensive  publicity  penetration  of  the 
community  was  attained  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  commercial  broadcasting  media 
which  operate  In  English  or  in  Spanish,  the 
local  newspapers,  and  the  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals  of   various   orientations. 

Another  gain  was  the  cooperation  by  the 
many  organizations  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, which  formerly  had  Ignored  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  station  Even  the  bus 
systems  that  operate  in  high  concentration 
areas  of  Mexican  Americans  donated  space 
inside  and  outside  the  buses  for  the  place- 
ment of  bus  cards. 

The  Actors'  Workshop  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  and  has  obtained  some  oppor- 
tunities, though  limited  for  some  of  its 
members  for  commercial  movies  and  tele- 
vision 

The  task  of  increasing  communlcition  be- 
tween the  two  cultures  at  the  i-tation  level 
was  undertaken  by  .i  Sp.inlsh  teacher  for  the 
production  group  L,iter.  these  cl.isses  were 
attended  voluntarily  by  many  members  of 
the  general  station  personnel  to  whom  the 
difficulties  of  operating  in  another  language 
and  culture  are  now  evident 

Some  of  the  episodes  iiave  been  u>ed  by 
colleges,  high  schools  and  universities  lor 
their  classes  in  social  studies.  Two  (Tganlza- 
tions  and  one  individual  researcher  have 
polled  the  community  (independent  of  the 
internal  research  efforts  i  about  their  reac- 
tions to  the  protect. 

Foot  and  telephone  traffic  has  increased 
substantially  to  some  of  the  agencies  recog- 
nized by  the  episodes,  or  mentioned  in  the 
open  line  panel  programs,  and  members  of 
the  project's  staff  have  been  included  as  par- 
ticipants in  community  .'■emlnar.':,  workshops 
and  projects  for  advancement. 

It  Is  still  too  e.-irly  to  predict  the  final 
changes  in  behavior  and  modifications  m 
attitude  that  will  result  from  an  effort  such 
as  this.  It  IS  obviously  unrealistic  to  expect 
total  conversion  through  the  sixty-five  epi- 
sodes of  the  project  Post -series  research  will 
reveal  If  the  changes  are  of  lasting  value, 
and  how  much  longer  an  effort  of  this  kind 
has  to  be  continued  to  be  perm.inent 

But  the  ferments  and  conditions  already 
at  work  in  the  Mexican  American  communi- 
ties of  Los  Angeles,  together  with  this  defini- 
tive and  positive  effort  to  better  things,  and 
the  amount  of  traffic  generated  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  elements,  appear  to 
predict  success  for  two  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  project:  to  increase  interna)  and 
external  communication  in  the  minority 
community  and  to  help  it  perceive  its  r.eeds 
and  begin  taking  action  to  solve  them 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  Mar  10.  19691 
Song  of  the  People 
Rafael,  just  home  from  Vietnam,  can't 
seem  to  readjust  to  ghetto  life  Miguel  Jias 
betrayed  the  striking  grapeworkers  by  be- 
coming a  scab.  Jaime  has  immigration  prob- 
lems. Old  Maton  lives  on  welfare  checks  .md 
booze.  But  the  most  crushing  blow  to  the 
Ramos  family  comes  when  18-year-old  David 
is  badly  beaten  by  Los  Angeles  police  during 
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a  hlgh-schcxTil  detnoastrauon  Overcome  Mrs 
Ramos  slnka  to  the  kiurnen  floor  and  begins 
praying  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  'Pw 
favor  get  off  your  knees  Mama,  '  chides  her 
ie«n-age  daughter  We  need  to  stand  up 
We  need  to  be  counted.  '  Appalled,  Mama 
Ramoe  slaps  her  daughter  s  face 

Por  ;he  ^57.00<J  Mexican- Americans  living 
m  greater  Los  Angeles  such  supercharged 
yet   pertinent    traumas   are    nightly   fare   on 

■  Canclon  tie  la  Ray.a  '  'Song  of  the  Peoplei, 
a  65-eplsode.  bilingual  soap  opera  prrxluced 
by  KCET.  the  city  s  educational  TV  station. 
Now  a  much  bigger  slice  of  the  U  3  s  8  mil- 
lion Spanlsh-spealtlng  .Americans  are  about 
to  face  life  with  the  R  mioses  By  April, 
"Canclon'  will  be  unwinding  dally  on  educa- 
tional channels  In  six  more  cities  with  dense 
Spanish-American  populatloas 

Gap  The  move  may  be  television's  first 
real  stirring  of  warenese  fiir  the  country's 
second- largest  minority  While  programing 
for  and  about  blacks  continues  to  escalat«. 
the  US '3  low-income  'browns' — many  of 
whom  face  a  linguistic  as  well  as  a  cultural 
gap — stli;  recognize  woefully  little  of  them- 
selves In  TV's  mirror  "Its  problems  are  not 
their  problems.  '  says  KCET  programing  di- 
rector Ch*rWs  Allen  Even  the  news  has  very 
llttl»  real  ^bearing  on  their  everyday  lives 
To  this  degree,  TV  ceases  to  be  a  tool  of 
socialization.  It  Is  rather,  part  of  the  process 
of  alienation   " 

The  Ford  Foundation,  which  underwrote 
Allen's  prospectus  for  "CanclOn"  with  a 
S62°^  000  grant,  favored  the  soap-opera  ap- 
proach because  of  Its  potential  as  an  infor- 
mation service  During  the  1940s,  studies  of 
radio  audiences  discovered  that  many  rural 
housewives  regarded  the  .^oaps  as  both  ar- 
biters of  social  behavior  and  vehicles  f^r 
education  That  no  longer  applies  to  today's 
sophisticated  soap-watchers,  but  low-In- 
come, ethnic  audiences  are  another  matter 

Accordingly,  the  four  Mexican-American 
writers  of  "Canclon"  regularly  introduce  the 
names  and  activities  of  various  comnmnity 
agencies  as  part  of  their  plots  In  one  episode, 
a  prei'nant  w'fe  visits  the  city's  Maternity 
Infant  Care  Center  while  a  ycung  man  learns 
about  the  Horizons  program,  which  recruits 
drop-outs  and  prepares  them  frr  college 
The  show  also  Jat)s  at  ghetto  villains:  high- 
Interest  credit  shysters,  curandfros  who 
practice  quack  medicine  and  school  officials 
who  automatically  di-smlss  young  Mexican- 
Americans  as  uneducabie 

Aid:  Canclon"  has  its  critics.  Middle- 
class  viewers  say  that  the  Ramos  home  is 
atyplcally  shabby:  political  militants  dis- 
miss the  show  as  bourgeois  brainwashing, 
and  traditionalists  worry  about  its  tinkering 
with  tradition  i  for  Instance,  modern  prag- 
matic daughter  challenges  old  religious 
mama  I     No   faction,    however,    has  attacked 

■  Linea  Ablerta"  (Open  Linel.  a  unique  half- 
hour  KCET  telephone  show  that  encourages 
viewers  of  "Canclon"  to  phone  in  questions 
about  the  various  social  services  mentioned 
in  each  episode  During  Uie  flrst  thirteen 
weeks,  a  itaff  t  f  bilingual  college  and  gradu- 
ate students  advised  800  callers  on  where  to 
go  and   whom   to   see 

Whether  Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans  In  the 
six  other  cities  will  relate  to  "Canclon  "  as 
well  ao  the  Mexican-Americans  is  uncertain 
But  if  nothing  else,  the  show's  exposure 
should  impress  on  non-Latin  viewers  that  the 
crisis  of  the  ghettos  cannot  be  viewed  in 
Just  black  and  white  terms  "Most  people 
still  regard  us  as  the  happy,  quaint,  mafiana 
people,  '  says  Ed  Moreno,  one  of  KCET's 
staffers  Well,  I  dou  t  want  to  be  quaint, 
any  mere  I  don  t  even  know  how  to  play  the 
guitar  -and  I  don't  care  " 

LlN'E\     .\BIEKT,1 '  iMMICS.inON     AND     ILLEGAL 

Residency  " 

Broadcast:  7:00  p.m.  Monday,  January  6. 
I3&i 
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Panel  -Mel  .Sherman,  Internatlon-il  Insti- 
tute of  Lo-s  .Angele.s.  Arthur  Camargo.  Nelgh- 
borhixxl  Nationalities  Service  Center;  Judge 
Philip  Newman.  Municipal  Court  of  Los  An- 
geles Judicial  Distrlot 

Host     Eduardi)  M  Teno 

EofARUO  Moreno  Buenos  noolMHI  MHtpHy 
blen  venldos  a  nuestro  progranUI  TCCBlSl^  tfe 
loa  lunes  I.inea  .Ablerta 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen  and 
welcome  to  KCETT'i  regular  Monday  night 
program  Linea  Ablerta  Tdnlght  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  pr.iblems  of  Immigration  and  Il- 
legal Residency  which  face  a  va.st  number 
in  the  Mexican-American  community  Our 
guests  are  men  who  are  vitally  involved  in 
working  for  soUitions  for  these  problems. 
They  ,ire  Mel  Sherman  of  the  International 
Institute  .Arthur  Camargo  of  the  Nationali- 
ties Service  Center,  and  Judge  Philip  New- 
man of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
Judicial  District 

MoRSNQ  Mr  Sherman,  in  many  instances 
you  have  expressed  the  feelings  that  the  Il- 
legal status  of  many  Mexican  and  Latin 
AmeriC-in  immigrants  here  is  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  dinicultles  for  the  Mexican- 
American  employment  and  education,  lit- 
er.icy  and  what  have  you  Now  would  you 
elabor.ite  on  this  please 

McL  Sherman.  Well,  at  the  Institute  we 
look  at  the  liuman  problems  that  tliese  ex- 
pressions of  the  problems  present  to  us  and 
we're  very  concerned  because  we've  had  ut 
our  agency  many  people  who  have  lived  in 
mortal  fear  of  being  deported.  This  leads  to 
mental  Illness,  It  lead.s  to  exportiilon  by  em- 
ployers, it  leads  to  parents  being  afraid  to 
have  their  children  enrolled  in  school  for 
fear  they  will  be  caught  and  then  deported 
io  we're  very  concerned  atK)ut  how  this  af- 
fects the  total  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 

Moreno  You  wouldn't  say  then  that  the 
problems  the  Iixstitute  Is  concerned  with  is 
just  the  problem  of  the  Illegal  immigrant 
but  the  problem  that  the  illegal  Immigrant 
also  cau.ses  In  the  community:   Is  that  so? 

Sherman  Yes,  I  think  that  puts  it  very 
well  It's  almost  like  an  infectious  disease 
because  of  the  fact  that  people  don't  get  the 
proper  medical  care  for  fear  of  discovery 
This  le.ids  to,  in  a  way.  really  affecting  other 
parts  of  the  community — poor  educational 
There  is  a  problem  of  not  getting  sufficient 
educational  opportunities  because  of  fear  of 
discovery  and  this  leiids  to  many  other  social 
problems  and  this  is  what  we're  very  con- 
cerned about 

Judge  Philip  Newman  I  might  add  there 
Mr  Moreno  the  additional  sociological  eco- 
nomic problems  presented  by  this  influx  of 
illegal  immigrants  also  creates  a  big  market 
for  exploitation  of  the  aliens  by  people  who 
prey  upon  them,  who  exploit  them  financial- 
ly economically,  promising  results  tjy  way  of 
adjustment  of  status  or  by  relmmlfratlon 
when  they  are  nor  even  able  or  c|uallfled  to 
resolve  these  problems  but  they  are  fT''tting 
large  fees  from  people  who  can't  afford  it. 
That's  why  it's  so  nice  to  have  people  like 
Mr  Sherman  and  Mr  Camargo  here  who  are 
people  who  know  the  area  of  immlttratlon 
who  are  accessible  to  people  who  have  prob- 
lems and  people  don't  have  to  resort  to 
unauthorized  practitioners  and  be  victims  of 
exploitation 

Moreno.  Let  me  ask  Arthur  Camargo  who 
Is  with— what  Is  the  name  of  your  orga- 
nization'' 

Camargo   The  Nationalities  Service  Center. 

Moreno  What  are  you  concerned  with  in 
this  Nationalities  Sers-lre  Center' 

Camargo  We  have  been  for  quite  some 
time  trying  to  take  care  of  the  clients  or 
pec'ple  who  come  to  us  for  services  who  reside 
farther  and  quite  a  dl.stance  from  the  Inter- 
national In.ititute  who  Is  Iocat"d  more  to- 
wards the  downtown  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
Our  clients  come  mostlv  from  towns  of  Pico 
Rivera,  Whlttler  Santa  Pe  Springs  and  points 
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<?iist  from  there  We  have  encountered,  as 
mentioned  here  before,  quite  a  lot  of  very 
serious  and  large  number  of  Immigration 
problems  of  people  who  have  come  to  us  with 
severe  immigration  problems  A  lot  of  them 
as  mentioned  here  also  have  been  exploited 
unnece.sarlly  because  we  all  know  that  es- 
sentially a  person  does  not  require  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lawyer  in  order  to  legalize  their 
residence  In  this  country  Quite  often  they 
require  possibly  a  little  bit  of  basic  help  in 
completing  certain  documents  and  they  re- 
quire sometimes  a  little  bit  of  moral  assist- 
ance in  being  accompanied  to  an  office  and 
since  tliey  are  sometimes  people  that  are 
simple  essentially  and  are  not  accustomed 
to  complete  documents  to  go  tlirough  legal 
processes  and  they  are  very  much  ill  at  ease 
and  uncertain 

Newman  Let  i|ke  Interrtipt  for  a  moment 
perhaps  m  defense  of  my  profession — my 
legal  profession  I  don't  want  to  disagree 
with  Mr  Camargo  but  I  know — I've  practiced 
m  this  area  for  twenty  some  years  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  the  field  of  immigration 
and  tliere  are  cases  are  there  not  wliere  there 
are  intricate  legal  questions  that  may  re- 
quire appeals  to  the  Board  of  Immigration 
of  .Appeals  or  judicial  review  where  legiti- 
mate lawyers  now—  before  I  mention  the 
unauthorized  practitioners  that  people  who 
hold  lliemselves  out  as  lawyers  were  not 
law^yers — I  say  that  the  social  worker  who  is 
skilled  cerT.iilnly  can  handle  the  routine 
problem  but  I  would  al^VJlke  to  say  that 
there  are  skilled  professlonar^wyers  whose 
services  are   needed   in  certain  ca.ses 

Moreno  Alright  gentlemen  However,  one 
of  the  polnus  that  most  of  the  people  that 
are  opposed  to  any  .service  to  the  illegal  im- 
migrant or  to  the  immigrant  in  general,  one 
of  the  points  that  they  frequently  make  is 
that  the  person  who  comes  Into  the  coun- 
try lUe^allv  If  he  experiences  any  of  the 
things  that  you  have  exposed  It's  his  own 
fault  and  therefore  his  Just  fault  paving 
what  he  owes  to  society  or  he  Is  taking  part 
of  his  r)wn  medicine  Now  how  do  you  react 
to  this  feeling  because  the  feeling  is  not 
without  generalization  In  the  community 
as  stich 

Sherman.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  most 
distressing  feeling.  We  have  in  this  country — 
most  of  us  are  descendants  of  immigrants.  I 
myself  am  a  first  generation  American.  My 
father  came  here  to  make  a  new  life  for 
himself  and  his  family  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  here  illegally  are  people  who 
want  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  family  They  want  to  get  better 
education  for  their  clilldren.  they  want  to 
make  a  decent  wage  Unfortunately  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Mexico  are  such  that 
many  of  these  people  are  earning  $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  day  To  come  to  our  cotintry  with 
Its  opportunities  Is  Jvist  really  part  of  what 
I  used  to  think  was  the  American  dream  and 
I  find  it  verv  distressing  that  we  don't  have 
the  kind  of  sympathy  for  the  newcomer 
nowadavs:  the  person  who  use<i  to  be  called 
the  new-seed  Immigrant,  the  kind  of  people 
that  made  the  Unite<l  States  what  it  Is  to- 
day Now  we  have  many  pe<iple  who  want  to 
make  this  life  for  themselves,  are  willing  to 
work  hard,  who  don  t  want  to  go  on  welfare, 
who  only  want  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  part  of  this  country  and  we  liave  found, 
and  Mr  Camargo  and  his  outpost  have  found, 
that  there  are  many  people  who  live  in  fear 
of  discovery  who  are  able  to  ijecome  legal 
residents 

Moreno.  What  grounds  are  there  to  help  a 
person  who  is  illegally  in  the  country  or 
who  has  migrated  Illegally  to  tlie  country. 
On  what  grounds  do  you  decide  that  you 
can  .  .  . 

Newman.  I  would  say  this  Mr.  Moreno. 
Technically  the  illegal  immigmnt  has  vio- 
lated the  law  No  qviestlon  about  it.  He  en- 
tered without  compliance  with  the  legal  re- 
quirements.   But    I    don't    believe    you    can 
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equate  a  person  who  has  broken  the  laws 
for  purpose  of  Improving  himself  and  his 
family  with  somebody  who  engages  In  anti- 
social conduct  and  is  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity and  there  Is  no  question  logically 
Illegally  they  are  in  violation  of  the  law  but 
the  equities  are  different.  There  are  people— 
I  agree  with  Mr  Sherman,  people  whose  only 
sin  against  society  is  seeking  a  better  way 
of  life,  so  it's  more  of  an  equitable  difference 
than  a  legal  difference. 

Moreno.  Pine.  Then  you  have  mentioned 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  Immigrant 
faces  in  here.  For  instance,  one  of  the  things 
that  you  said  is  that  sometimes  he  does  not 
register  his  kids  in  school  because  he  is 
afraid  that  through  his  kids  he  Is  going  to 
be  found.  What  do  you  do  with  a  problem 
of  this  nature? 

Camargo.  Well,  on  certain  occasions  we 
have  been  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Board  of  Education  to  have  these  chil- 
dren admitted  in  school  on  the  promise  we 
are  going  to  help  the  parents  attempt  to 
solve  their  Immigration  problems. 

Moreno.  We  are  talking  about  children 
perhaps  American  born  kids? 

Camargo.  Quite  often  yes,  this  is  the  case 
exactly — who  have  not  g^me  to  school  simply 
because  they  are  in  fear,  because  the  parents 
are  in  fear  that  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
covered so  we  have  encountered  a  number 
of  very  tragic  situations  where  we  have  seen 
children  as  old  ;is  16  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  a  school  for  Ave  or  six  years 
actually 

Moreno.  Are  there  cases  where  both  par- 
ents are  illegal  Immigrants? 

Camargo.  Yes.  Occasionally  people  come  to 
us  with  hundreds  of  problems,  all  sorts  of 
you  mlclit  say  strange  and  weird  combina- 
tions of  immigration  problems.  Sometimes 
both  parents  mav  conceivably  be  here 
illegally. 

Moreno.  Vou  have  also  expressed  your  feel- 
ings about  the  exploitation — the  economic 
exploitation  that  the  immigrant  goes 
through.  Would  you  elaborate  on  this  point. 

Ne'wman.  My  favorite  subject  of  course  Is 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  so-called  commuter 
or  green  card  holder  where  a  person  resides 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  that  is  the 
Mexican-American  twrder,  and  is  employed 
on  the  American  side  at  a  lower  standard  of 
wages  He  is  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
organized  labor  with  union  contracts,  he  Is 
driving  down  the  wage  scales  being  paid  less 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  and  his  cost  of  living  Is 
lowered.  I  think  that's  one  point  that  should 
be  brought  out  especially  true  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texas  and  Arizona.  Now  I 
think  Mr.  Sherman  mentioned  other  people 
for  example  the  illegal,  who  we  call  the  illegal 
Mexican,  the  "wet",  who  is  driving  wages 
down.  We  discussed  that  earlier,  do  you  want 
to  elaborate  upon  that? 

Sherman.  Again,  there  is  where  the  Illegal 
is.  In  a  way,  exploited  in  a  way,  the  pond  of 
the  economic  problems  that  we  have  In  this 
country,  because  there  are  certain  minimal 
Jobs  that  pay  minimal  wages  and  it's  often 
difHcult  because  of  these  minimal  wages  for 
the  Job  to  be  filled.  But  again,  to  a  person 
who  Is  making  $2  00  to  $3.00  a  day.  $1.50  an 
hour  seems  like  a  fortune  so  that  the  illegal 
Is  very  willing  to  work  for  this  wage  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Job  is  filled  this 
causes  the  economic  situation  to  continue, 
the  wage  continues  to  be  depressed  and  this 
way  the  whole  economic  system  Is  poor.  The 
Job  doesn't  meet  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  wage  does  not  go  up  because  of 
this  because  here  are  these  illegal  immigrants 
ready  to  fill  this  Job.  And  one  thing  that  I 
think  we  have  to  say  is  that  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  illegal  Immigrants  there 
are  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  We  do  know  that 
last  year  the  Immigration  Naturalization 
Department  with  a  relatively  small  force 
picked  up  and  deported  over  20.000  Illegal 
immigrants.  Now.  if  they  actually  discovered 
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that  many  it's  incredible  to  guess  as  to  how 
many  there  are.  Maybe  the  Judge  would  want 
to  guess. 

Newman.  I  think  I've  heard  the  figure  of 
30.000  in  the  district  of  Southern  California 
and  Arizona.  In  the  previous  conference  of 
this  type  that  we  had  the  figure  of  30.000  was 
used  as  those  who  are  resident  deported  but 
unfortunately  the  matter  of  the  illegal  resi- 
dent, If  we  can  call  them  that.  Is  kind  of 
paradoxical.  It's  subject  to  economic  pres- 
sures. When  this  country  needs  a  pool  of 
cheap  labor  somehow  they  seem  t%da»anage 
to  let  them  in  and  keep  them  here  for 
awhile  then  when  labor  conditions  tighten 
up  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  discovered  and 
deported   when   they    are   no   longer   needed. 

What  we  lack  is  an  organized  system  of 
letting  workers  here  on  a  permanent  basis 
comparable  to  what  we  have  in  the  Law  148. 
the  El  Braccero  Contract  Law,  whereby  there 
isn't  this  constant  flow  back  and  forth  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  who  are  uprooted 
from  one  country  into  another, 

Moreno.  Essentially  you  are  saying  then 
that  the  system,  the  economic  system  also 
abets,  aids  and  abets  the  problem 

Newman.  That's  right. 

Moreno.  Now,  doesn't  it  happen  also  that 
the  Immigrant  is  discovered  in  many  places 
that  are  known  that  they  hire  this  type  of 
immigrant? 

Newman.  No  question  about  it  The  Im- 
migration Service  knows  the  type  of  indus- 
try or  business  where  the  illegal  Mexican  is 
more  likely  to  be  hired  It  becomes  almost 
like  a  game.  We  talked  about  that  before 
also. 

Moreno.  Now  what  kind  of  industry  gen- 
erally employs  this  type  of  immigrant"? 

Newman.  Well,  of  course,  the  packing 
houses  and  agriculture,  the  restaurants,  some 
of  the  manufacturing — garment  industry  for 
example,  and  what  others  can  vou  think  of 
Mel? 

Sherman.  I  think  It's  usually  light  manu- 
facturing you  know,  where  there  are  un- 
skilled positions,  where  there  is  seasonal 
supply  and  demand  of  workers,  some  of  the 
flsh  packing  Industries  you  know  where  it 
Is  seasonal. 

Moreno,  Some  of  the  Illegal  practices  that 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  are  raids  on 
payday,  NdVfr  is  this  frequent?  In  other  words, 
immigration  raids  on  payday  so  that  the  in- 
dividual does  not  collect  his  pay  for  the 
week  that  he  has  worked  before. 

Newman.  I  don't  think  so.  It  has  been  my 
experience  to  the  contrary  but  I  have  seen 
people  who  are  picked  up  by  Immigration  for 
deportation — they  made  sure  they  got  their 
pay  that  was  coming  to  them  ijefore  they 
were  sent  out.  I've  never  come  across  any 
specific  cases  for  contention  at  all 

Moreno.  F^ne.  Now  what  do  we  do  then 
to  help  the  immigrant  that  is  illegally  in 
the  United  States  and  can  the  immigrant, 
the  Illegal  immigrant,  be  aided  at  all? 

Sherman.  I  think  we  have  to  say  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Department 
In  the  L,A.  District  really  recognizes  that 
this  Is  a  problem  and  that  there  is  an  ad- 
ministrative program  that  they  have  set  up 
to  help  the  illegal  immigrant  and  It's  called 
the  Mexican  Equity  Visa  Program  and  under 
this  program  an  illegal  immigrant  who  has 
what  is  termed  equity  in  the  cotmtry  can 
be  helped  to  legalize  his  family  ties.  There 
are  family  ties,  American  born  children,  one 
or  either  husband  and  wife  American  born 
or  a  resident  alien  and  actually  the  Immi- 
gration Department  is  vpry  concerned  about 
helping  these  people.  They  refer  many  of 
these  people  to  our  Institute  for  help.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  a  rather  small  number 
of  agents  working  on  this  program  so  that 
they  only  process  about  250  individuals  and 
families  a  year  and  that's  a  relative  drop 
In  the  bucket  and  they're  very  concerned 
about  this  also.  They  would  like  to  expand 
the  program  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  get  extra  resources  to  hire  more  aid. 
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Moreno.  How  does  this  equity  visa  work? 
Maybe  you  can  say  it  in  Spanish  for  those 
people  who  don't  have  a  good  command  of 
English. 

(For  the  next  few  minutes  the  participants 
speak  in  Spanish.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation. I 

Camargo  The  way  It  works  is  thus  If.  for 
example,  a  person  Is  married  lo  a  legal  resi- 
dent or  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
they  have  a  child  born  in  this  country,  tliey 
can,  at  the  present  time,  make  an  application 
and  possibly  the  relative  or  family  member 
who  is  here  legally  will  have  the  chance 
to  arrange  their  immigration  business,  if 
he  can  present  evidence  that  he  is  employed 
I  and  I  that  he  won't  become  a  public  charge. 

Moreno.  Let's  say  that  he  is  employed 
Isn't  this  being  employed  already  a  viola- 
tion of  the  la'w  and  doesn't  it  work  against 
him? 

Camargo  That  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  this 
so  complex  problem 

Newman.  Employment  alone  ifn't  a  crime. 

Moreno.  In  other  words.  |if  he  was  em- 
ployed |  he  may  ha\e  the  chance  to  return, 
let's  say.  as  a  legal  immigrant 

Newman.  If  he  worked  at  a  legal  occupa- 
tion here,  it  isn't  a  record  or  crime  that  can 
hinder  his  returning  legally. 

Moreno.  And  this  equity,  Mexican  equity 
as  you  call  it.  d(->es  it  also  count  m  helping 
him  solve  his  illegal  problem.  Does  it  count 
enough  and,  lor  example,  tlLit  a  great  num- 
ber is  taking  this  equity' 

Camargo.  Well,  If  the  person  can  prove  that 
at  the  present  time  he  has  employment  which 
is  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  and  that 
he  I  fills  I  the  other  requirements  that  were 
mentioned  previously,  the  case  can  be  re- 
solved. 

Newman.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Moreno  is  re- 
ferring to  facilitating  the  entry  if  they  have 
relatives  here  or  family  roots  in  a  legal  wp.y, 
preference  is  gi\en  to  visa  applicants  He  has 
preference  for  his  turn  in  receiving  his  visa 
and  expediting  his  return  to  this  country. 

(The  participants  begin  speaking  English 
again  at  this  pwint.i 

Newman  (to  Mr.  Sherman  i .  Are  we  lea\- 
ing  you  behind? 

Sherman  Somewhat. 

Moreno.  Tills  Is  the  way  sometimes  our 
immigrants  feel  Uj  be  left  behind  because 
they  do  not  understand  English  and  I  hope 
that  you  sense  :i  little  bit  of  the  fru.?tratlon 
that  we  Mexicans  felt  when  we  were  unable 
to  handle  English.  But  going  back  to  the 
topic.  You  mention  another  point  of  this 
question  of  immigration  You  mention  having 
relatives  in  the  United  States  and  having 
those  relatives  help  you  immigrate  Would 
you  elaborate  on  that  one. 

Sherman.  Well  there  are  certain  preference 
categories  under  our  immigration  law  and 
under  these  certain  preference  categories  let's 
say  ;i  minor  child  of  a  resident  alien  cffn  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States,  brothers  and 
sisters  have  certain  preferences  of  resident 
aliens,  also  parents  of  resident  riliens  or 
citizens  have  certain  preferences  If  anyone 
h.-is  any  question  about  any  of  these  problems 
they  can  contact  the  Intern.Uional  Insti- 
tute .  ,  . 

Moreno.  Whetlier  they  are  legally  or  ille- 
gally :n  the  country'-' 

Sherman.  Yes,  if  a  person  is  here  illegally 
and  they  have  no  opportunity  legally  of 
legalizing  their  lileg.-il  status — if  you  can  get 
what  I'm  saying,  tlien  we  will  inform  them 
and  we  wnll  tell  them  that  they  must  return 
to  Mexico, 

Newman,  There  is  a  difference,  Mr,  Moreno. 
T!ie  person  who  has  no  conscience,  an  im- 
authorized  practioner.  and  here  I  .im  not 
talking  about  the  legal  profession,  will  string 
that  person  a'ong  and  give  me  $300.00  today 
and  $300.00  next  month  and  either  go  to 
Tijuana  or  Mexico  and  wait  for  me  knowing 
all  the  time  this  person  has  no  remedy  for 
adjustment  of   the  Immigration  status  and 
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he  exploits  and  exploits  that  person  up  to 
a  poln-t  tnen  tells  the  person  to  go  U)  Mexico 
and  wait  fnr  the  documents  to  arrive  so  o{ 
course  ttftt  person  cant  i?et  back  to  com- 
plain and  he  has  been  mlllted  of  all  his 
hard  earn>?d  funds 

3HeRMA.v  We  often  have  people  who  have 
l»id  out  *a  much  as  3  to  4  to  5  thousand  dol- 
lars frying  to  arrange — and  again,  this  is  a 
cultural  thing  oecause  unfortunately  in 
much  of  Latin  America  it  is  possible  to  sort 
of  buy  certain  offlclal  favors  Of  course  this 
la  impossible  in  our  country  and  we  have 
dllBculty  ([etting  across  to  people  that  this  is 
so  and  when  the  Judge  whs  saying  about  <it- 
tomeys-  unfortunately  many  attorneys  in 
Latin  America  are  in  addition  to  helni;  at- 
torneys, notarys  so  that  a  person  from  that 
culture  seeing  a  notary  sign  feels  that  this 
person  :s  Also  in  attorney  *nd  they  re  willing 
to  trust  them  when  unfortunately  many  of 
these  notaries  jre  the  most  terrible  ofTenders 

Nbwman  I  would  like  to  say  It  in  Spanish 
for  the  benertt  of  our  audience 

MoBXNo  Before  we  go  into  that  It's  an  im- 
portant point  because  I  think  that  our  peo- 
ple should  have  oomplete  information  about 
the  International  Institute  .»nd  I  hope  you 
are  able  ta  give  us  the  address  of  the  Inter- 
nationa; iQkUtute  please 

Sherman  We  re  at  435  South  Boyle  Avenue 
and  our  telephone  number  is  261-4171 

MoRKNo  And  could  we  get  the  information 
of  the  Neighborhood  office  of  the  Nationali- 
ties Service' 

Camarg<j  We  are  located  at  8830  East  Whit- 
tier  Boulevard  in  Pico  Rivera  We're  right  .it 
the  corner  of  Whit  tier  .*nd  Rosemead  Boule- 
vards   The  telephone  number  is  699^619 

Moreno  Mr  Newman  you  brought  a  very 
giKXl  point  before 

'  The  participants  begin  speaking  m  Span- 
ish .igain  at  this  point  } 

Newman    'Ves   in  Spanish  please 

I  would  like  to  advise  our  listening  public 
of  that  which  Mr  Sherman  referred  About 
the  coyotes  who  hide  ;inder  the  title  of  "no- 
tary '  :n  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
Mr  Sherman  said  in  English,  the  notary  is  a 
lawyer  In  ordrr  to  be  a  notary  he  has  to  be 
a  llcerxsed  lawyer  In  this  country,  m  this 
state  In  particular,  the  notary  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  lawyer  or  licensed  Anyone  who  can 
read  and  write  can  become  .t  notary  someday 
or  other  The  Latin  Amerlcciii  often  goes  and 
seeks  the  person  who  advertises  himself  — 
something  ,i  lawyer  can  t  do  advertise  him- 
self—  the  notary  advertises  hlmaelf  ^a  an  au- 
thority in  immigration  matters  and  actually, 
they  use  that  In  order  to  exploit  the  Illegal 
and  drain  him  of  all  his  savings  I  want  to 
clarify  that  a  notary  isn  t  necessarily  a 
lawyer 

Camarco  Something  else  that  occurs  to  me 
IS  that  another  result  of  this  situation  Is  that 
many  people  don  t  trust  us  sometimes  be- 
cause they  Jon  t  understand  why  we  can  give 
them  services  without  charging  them  j  :ot  of 
money 

Moreno  Good,  that  was  the  question  I  wa^ 
going  to  ask  vou.  too  Who  Is  giving  the  funds 
to  you  so  you  can  serve  the  community  m 
that    way'    Who  s    paying    for   your   services' 

I  The  participants  apeak  In  BngUab  again 
from  this  p<ant  to  the  end  of  the  program  i 

Newman  Well  you  re  a  Community  Chest 
igency    iren  t  you' 

SHERMAN  Yes.  we  re  a  member  of  the 
L'nlted  Way  and  we  get  about  70 'o  of  our 
budget  from  the  United  Way  -give  your  fair 
share  next   time-    time  for  a  commercial 

Moreno  So  that  United  Way  which  is  in 
imbrella  organization  is  actually  funding 
the  services  of  the  Nationalities  .Services 

SHERMAN  We  tire  55  veurs  old  and  If  we 
really  iire  'he  expression — .Mr  Newman. 
Please  I'm  not  that  old  of  the  cotnmu- 
niuea  concerned  for  the  immigrant  and  over 
the  years  we  ve  helped  different  groups  as 
they  ve  come  In  and  now  there  Is  tv>  ques- 
tion that  the  group  that  needs  the  moat  help 
of  the  Institute  are  immigrants  from  Mexico 
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Moreno  Somebod)  made  .sort  of  a  parallel 
between  tlie  acUMtles  of  the  International 
Institute  towards  the  immlgTHiil  and  the 
activities  In  some  cjis«i  of  the  old  ruilroad. 
the  underground  nvllnwd  that  used  to  help 
the  negro,   the  njnaway  black  slaves 

Sherman  'Vee  you  mentioned  that  before 
I  think  the  parallel  Is  ko<x1  in  human  terms 
but  we  certainly  ci>uld  not  be  in  the  position 
of  doing  anything  illegal  nor  do  we  LX>n- 
done  lUe^lliy  I  think  thfc^udge  put  It  .so 
beautifully  when  he  :»ald  that  when  we  do 
try  U)  help  pe<.>ple  who  try  .md  t>ecome  legal 
Immigrants  we  do  also  tell  people  who  can- 
not t)eo>me  legal  immigrants — we  try  to 
warn  them  against  exploitation  we  try  to 
tell  them  that  they  will  have  to  go  back  to 
their  ojuntry  of  origin  and  try  to  come  Into 
the  United  States  in  a  legal  manner 

Moreno  s«j  this  incurs  or  this  means  the 
Incurring  of  expenses  anyway  regardless  of 
whether  they  receive  free  services  from  the 
Nationalities  Services  or  the  International 
Institute  They  are  going  to  have  to  invest 
st>me  money  in  clearing  their  status 

SHERMAN  Well,  the  investment  of  money 
as  far  us  our  agency  la  conctrned  could  be 
nothing  or  could  be  minimal  If  a  client 
cannot  afTord  to  pay  anything  for  the  services 
we  do  not  charge  at  all  and  in  Mr  Camargo's 
Nationalities  Service  Center  which  is  funded 
through  the  OfBce  of  Ek-onomlc  Opportunity 
we  do  not  charge  any  funds  We  do  not  charge 
anything  for  the  services  there  At  the  Insti- 
tute If  a  person  can  pay.  and  we  have  a  sliding 
scale  and  the  charge  is  rather  minimal,  for 
•he  mi)at  complicated  immigration  case  the 
maximum  charge  would  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  »60  00 

Newman  I  might  also  add  since  I  am  a 
member  .if  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
OEO  legal  services  program — I  am  NJRlonal 
Advisor  of  the  Committee— that  we  do  also 
have  legal  offices,  for  example  the  one  on  East 
Plrst  Street  and  another  one  in  the  Pacolma 
area  and  various  areas  .>f  the  city,  staffed  by 
lawyers  who  are  knowledgeable  at  Immigra- 
tion problems  and  I  am  Mire  that  you  gentle- 
men from  'Ime  to  time  have  referred  people 
t')  these  legal  services  offices  when  the  services 
if  a  lawyer  are  needed  to  say  in  deportation 
hearings  or  Judicial   ravlew  of   the    -ases 

Sherman  We  work  very  closely  with  them. 
Of  course  we  iire  unique  In  that  we  have  a 
member  on  our  staff  who  is  authorized  to  act 
for  a  person  for  deportation  hearing  and  for 
service  we  never  charge  .iiiythlng  and 
It  could  cost  as  much  as  $2500  UO 

Moreno  You're  going  to  have  to  excuse  me 
The  information  Is  terribly  lmf)ortant.  how- 
ever, our  time  La  completely  gone  Thank  you 
for  having  iieen  with  me  tonight  and  thank 
you  to  you  all  out  there 

Be  sure  to  watch  tomorrow's  episode  of 
Canclon  de  la  Kaza  when  a  cousin  of  the 
Ram.js  family  faces  serious  problems  con- 
cerning his  citizenship  similar  to  the  .jnes  we 
have  discussed  here  and  thank  you  for  watch- 
ing IJnea  Ablerta  tonight 

If    vou   are   interested   in   .ibtalnlng  a   free 

transcript  .>f  this  program  please  write  Unea 

Ablerta    1313  North  Vine  Street    Loe  Angeles 

t»0u28    Next   week   I.inea   .\bierla   will   discuss 

Housing  ■  so  please  be  with  us 

For  Llnea  Ablerta  'his  is  Eduardo  Moreno 
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JOURNFTi'  DOWN  THE  COLORADO 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSpR 


-ALiri'HNIA 


/ 


IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wf'dnesda]/    March   19.  1969 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend John  NichoUs  Booth,  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  m  Long  Beach, 
Cahf  .  recently  wrote  an  article  for  UUA 
Now.  the  magazine  of  the  Unitarian  Unl- 


versallst  A.ssoclatlon,  on  a  voyage  down 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  trip  came  99  years  after  a  similar 
explorator>-  journey  by  Maj.  John  Wesley 
Powell  A  copy  of  Reverend  Booth's  fine 
article  follows  lor  the  information  of  the 
Members  because  of  the  points  he  makes 
rt-earding  conservation  of  the  river  It 
implies  that  there  is  a  constantly  re- 
.servcd  decision  between  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding population  and  conservation: 
Man  The  Earth  Killer 
(By  John   Nlcholls  Booth) 

In  the  sumn^er  of  1967.  for  the  first  lime 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado's  cen- 
tury old  relationship  to  the  white  man.  no 
one  dared  drink  freely  of  Its  waters  Pollution 
had  begun 

Of  greater  seriousness  is  the  potential 
wrecking  if  this  unique  canyon's  integrity 
by  human  beings  v.ho  would  construct  enor- 
mous dams  across  the  captive  monarch's 
lifeline  Dt>es  the  Grand  Canyon  have  only 
three  centuries  more  of  unspoiled  existence 
ahead^ 

Exactly  ninety-nine  years  to  the  month 
after  Major  John  Wesley  Powell.  In  1869.  first 
explored  this  chasm  of  mystery  lying  deep  m 
Indian  territory,  a  group  of  us  duplicated 
his  exact  route  aboard  two  pontoon-type 
rafts  Our  "expedition"  sailed  the  295  miles 
from  Lees  Ferry  to  Lake  Mead  In  nine  days 
We  shot  161  rapids,  fxirtaglng  none,  and  lost 
no  one  overboard,  a  tribute  to  our  de.Tth 
grips,  ape  affinities  and  river  pilot  skills. 
Smashing  through  boulder-filled  rapids, 
amidst  Inundating  waves,  ripping  cross  cur- 
rents and  suction  "holes"  on  an  open  raft, 
combines  the  experience  of  over-Nlagara- 
Pall8-ln-a-barrel,  the  roller  coaster  .\nd  a 
momentary  tropical  hurricane  Insurance 
covered  my  photographic  equipment  damages 
shooting  the  king-size  Lava  Falls  rapids 
Weathered  plaqtws  and  a  wTeck  or  two  dot 
the  canyon  to  memorialize  abruptly  ended 
'.Ives 

For  days  on  end  we  drifted  or  hurtled 
through  an  oven-hot  solitude  virtually  un- 
touched by  mankind  and  ita  markings  No 
telephone  wires,  .settlers'  cabins,  bridges  or 
humans  broke  the  rhythm  of  the  wilderness 
Vertical  canyon  walls  a  prison  make,  and  we 
were  happy  because  of  It.  Only  an  occasional 
vapor  trail  slashing  across  the  blue  ceUtng  of 
our  world  reminded  us  that  we  were  not  on 
an  alien  planet 

At  night,  as  we  camp)ed  on  sandbars,  the 
darkened  sky  glowed  with  a  carpet  of  dia- 
monds I  recalled  the  millions  of  other  huge 
worlds  sharing  space  with  us  Looking  up,  I 
understood  afresh  why  man  can  no  more 
resist  exploring  space  that  he  can  stop  In- 
vestigating the  mighty  Colorado  River 

Twice  during  our  Kon  Tiki  Journey  down 
the  deep  stone  slot  our  silver-gray  rafts 
passed  borings  In  the  vertical  rock  at  par- 
ticularly narrow  points  In  the  gorge  Engi- 
neers have  been  testing  the  stone's  strength 
to  act  as  an  anchor  for  a  pair  of  huge  dams 
profxjsed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  government  claims  that  the  barriers 
are  obligatory  parts  of  any  Colorado  River 
water  project  Conservationists,  led  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  deny  that  this  Is  true.  After  U^» 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  issue,  termed 
the  battle  of  the  century  to  save  the  Grand 
Canyon,  the  legislators  finally  passed  a  bill 
tfivlng  victory  to  the  anti-dam  forces  Tlie 
sites  at  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon 
remain  unchanged 

My  sense  of  spiritual  uplift  was  aug- 
mented by  ruminating  upon  this  narrow 
escape.  I  watched  the  multl-hued  stone 
fairyland  floating  by  far  overhead  Nature's 
erixled  towers  defied  Imagination.  Music 
temples'*  Oriental  pagodas?  Buttressed  ca- 
thedrals'" Regal  palaces?  Row  or  row,  they 
soared  a  mile  upward  Into  the  sky  Drifting 
through  the  multi-colored  bowels  of  this 
ageless  rock,  with  the  peace  and  violence  of 
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eternity  overwhelmingly  felt,  a  strange  power 
took  possession  cf  the  spirit  One  moment,  a 
rare  sense  of  calm:  then  a  delicious  exalta- 
tion. Puny  as  we  obviously  were,  we  yet 
found  new  wings  of  faith  and  courage  and 
Insight  amidst  such  dimensions  of  space, 
form  and  magnificence 

Is  man  going  to  convert  this  dynamic  river 
Into  a  dead  reservoir  and  substitute  a  static 
museum  piece  for  this  living  laboratory? 
Nowhere  on  earth  can  the  history  of  our 
planet's  crust  be  read  so  far  back  into  time. 
Each  stratum  represents  a  former  surface  of 
the  earth  Once  the  ocean  rested  here;  an- 
other stratum  proves  the  ancient  existence  of 
live  volcanoes.  The  oldest  rocJu.  gneiss  and 
schist,  at  the  waters  edge,  Iron  black  and  as 
hard  as  ilny  on  earth,  are  1.7  billion  years  old. 
We  couIW  hardly  conceive  what  those  rocks 
had  endured  In  time. 

No  organism  resembling  man  walked  this 
globe  when  most  of  that  rock  was  laid  down. 
When  the  next  stratum  is  completed,  will 
any  human  eyes  be  left  to  examine  it?  In- 
deed. If  all  the  history  currently  recorded  In 
those  exposed  cIlfTs  were  telescoped  into 
twenty-four  hours,  man's  presence  would 
come  only  in  the  last  cne-flfth  second  of  the 
final  hour 

The  victory  of  the  conservationists  in  pre- 
serving this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
n\ay  be  short-lived.  Pressures  for  more  water 
for  Irrigation  and  electrical  power  for  indus- 
try are  compounded  relentlessly  by  the  popu- 
lation blast  This  Damoclean  menace  to  man- 
kind, polluting,  exploiting  and  destroying 
our  little  terrestrial  home,  begins  in  the 
human  genes  The  Grand  Canyon  may  de- 
pend upon  the    "pill"  for  survival. 

Strangely,  the  crisis  also  emerges  from 
mans  race  against  the  river's  incredible 
burden  of  silt  and  rocks.  A  half-million  tons 
of  suspended  silt  move  every  day  In  that 
surging  current.  Another  half-million  tons 
of  boulders  roll  every  twenty-four  hours 
along  the  stream  bed.  Prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hoover  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams, 
this  fantastic  mass  of  material  "w&s  deposited 
in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Today,  much  of  it 
Is  piling  up  l>ehlnd  the  two  dams  and  slowly 
filling  In  Lakes  Mead  and  Powell,  created  be- 
hind them. 

Steep  walls  around  the  lakes  make  dredg- 
ing presently  prohibitive.  Perhaps  future 
technology  will  solve  this.  If  not,  the  lakes 
will  dlsapp>e«Lr  in  silt,  rendered  useless  as 
reservoirs,  and  the  dams,  as  power  generators, 
become  unworkable.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion insists  that  additional  "clean"  dams  are 
the  answer.  One  might  accept  philosophically 
this  breaking  up  of  canyon  and  river  in 
sections  if  the  dam  building  (profanity  in- 
tentional I   would  provide  lasting  benefits. 

One  old-timer  on  the  river  remarked  to 
me:  "After  a  few  decades,  ectcb  dam  will 
eventually  be  silted-ln  and  useless.  In  300 
years  the  Colorado  will  be  a  dead  river.  Ita 
length  will  be  marked  by  a  series  of  huge 
earthen  step>6,  tombstones  to  engineering 
efforts  to  supply  mankind  temporarily  with 
water  and  po'wer." 

Marble  Gorge  Dam  would  submerge  under 
eighty-five  feet  of  water  such  Incomparably 
lovely  spots  as  the  mouth  of  Havasu  Creek, 
Vasey's  Paradise,  Elves  Chasm  and  Redwall 
Cavern.  Bridge  Canyon  would  back  water  all 
the  way  through  the  National  Monument 
and  thirteen  miles  into  the  National  Park. 
All  would  finally  become  buried  under  silt 
and  boulders. 

We  are  living  in  the  sunset  years  of  earth's 
untouched  monuments.  Man  Is  hurriedly 
laying  cement,  noise  and  waste  over  the 
jewels  t>equeathed  him  by  ages  of  unspoiled 
nature.  Unless  systematic  planning  for  con- 
servation is  respected  the  wlldemeaa 
treasures    will    vanish    forever. 

On  September  1.  1968.  exactly  ninety-nine 
years  and  three  days  after  Major  Powell  him- 
self, zQlnus  three  "deserters"  lost  to  Indian 
arro^,  emerged  from  the  Grand  Canyon.  w« 
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too  sailed  our  rafts  out  onto  Lake  Mead. 
Ignomlnlously,  in  our  moment  of  triumph, 
we  became  stranded  on  a  mudbank,  victims 
ourselves  of  the  river's  diabolical  silt. 

Man!  Pollute  and  disfigure  this  glorious 
creation.  Engineers  and  builders!  Smother  It 
in  grey  mountains  of  cement.  Choke  the 
mighty  cleft's  blazing  beauty  and  touches  of 
wonder  into  a  crumbling  dump.  Patience? 
Why  wait  for  nuclear  power?  'We  crave  elec- 
tricity now.  Besides,  the  Colorado's  bed  may 
be  chiseled  to  sea  level  by  silt  and  rock  In 
five  million  years,  anyway.  .  .  . 


REVISING  THE  SOCIAL  "INSE- 
CURITY"   SYSTEM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1969, 1  introduced  H.R.  201  which 
would  permit  social  security  beneficiaries 
to  earn  up  to  $3,000  a  year  without  re- 
duction of  benefits. 

As  we  all  know  the  present  law  limits 
such  earnings  to  $1,680,  which  is  indeed 
inadequate.  A  recent  survey  of  my  own 
city,  Philadelphia,  has  indicated  that  a 
family  of  four,  to  maintain  "a  moderate 
standard  of  living,"  must  have  income 
of  more  than  $9,000  armually. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  one  of 
my  constituents  have  tagged  the  program 
the  Social  "Insecurity"  System. 

As  inflationary  pressures  mount 
against  fixed  incomes,  this  Congress  must 
act  to  relieve  the  plight  of  many  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

These  proud,  and  often  lonely,  Amer- 
icans have  woes  enough  keeping  afloat  in 
the  swirling  seas  of  change  and  disloca- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
has  prepared  a  report  on  my  bill  and 
similar  bills  introduced  by  two  of  my 
colleagues.  I  enter  that  report  for  the 
Record  : 

New  "Vork  State  Bar  Association.  Commtt- 
■TEB  on  Federal  Legislation 

report  on  bills  to  increase  permissible  out- 
side EARNINGS  or  SOCIAL  SECT7RITT  BENE- 
FICIARIES 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
91»t  Congress  to  amend  Title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,500 
to  93,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
IJermltted  without  loss  or  deduction  from 
benefits.  H.R.  80  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  makes  this  change  as  to  both 
covered  beneficiaries  and  their  dependents; 
H,B.  201  Introduced  by  Mr  Ellberg  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  breadwinner  only.  H.R.  1372 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 
would  remove  the  limitation  entirely. 

In  June  1966  the  Commltrtee  on  Labor  and 
Social  Security  Legislation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
unanimously  recommended  elimination  of 
the  limitation.  Its  report  stated  In  part: 

"BILLA  to  PERMIT  SOCIAL  SECtTRITT  BENETICIAX- 
IB8  TO  EARN  INCOME  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THZIB 
ABILITT  WrTHOtJT  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  SOCIAL 
SBCTJRITT   BENEnrS 

"Several  bills  are  before  the  Congress  to 
permit  recelprt  of  full  Social  Security  bene- 
fits by  otherwise  qualified  employees  over 
65  who  are  able  to  continue  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  their  own  welfare  and  to  society 
by  part-time  or  full-time  work.  This  Com- 
mittee endorses  the  purposes  of  the  bills. 
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"Under  present  law,  persons  over  65  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  cannot  earn  more 
than  $1,680  per  year  without  having  their 
benefits  reduced.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
failure  to  report  earnings 

"'These  Income  limitations  were  Initially 
enacted  in  1935  during  the  period  of  the 
Great  Depression,  when  the  notion  was  wide- 
spread that  as  many  persons  as  possible 
should  be  removed  from  the  labor  force  in 
order  to  spread  the  available  work.  In  our 
opinion  the  limitations  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose today  and  should  be  removed 

"We  have  found  other  ways  of  promoting 
high  employment  than  discouraging  people 
anxious  and  willing  to  work  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  frequently  insufficient  by 
themselves  to  maintain  our  older  citizens  in 
the  dignity  which  should  be  their  lot.  These 
citizens  in  our  opinion  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  efforts  to  supplement  their  Income 
by  constructive  work  which  also  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  society.  TTiis  seems  par- 
ticularly true  today  when  many  employers 
are  reporting  a  shortage  of  qualified  person- 
nel for  many  Jobs.  Older  citizens  who  pos- 
sess skills  accumulated  during  many  years 
of  experience  may  be  especially  qualified  for 
many  of  these  very  positions  Indeed  It  is 
now  recognized  that  nn  Important  segment  of 
retired  persons  as  the  average  life  span 
lengthens,  will  want  .ind  need  to  continue 
to  work  beyond  65  in  order  to  fee!  a  sense 
of  constructive  usefulness  in  their  lives 

"The  earned  Income  limitation  Is  also 
contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  has  always  been 
that  benefits  were  available  as  a  matter  of 
right  on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  paid 
in  through  Social  Security  taxes,  without 
resort  to  a  "Means  test"  of  any  kind. 

"In  addition  we  note  that  under  present 
law  a  person  over  65  can  receive  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  Income  from  investments. 
whereas  he  is  penalized  if  he  works  to  earn 
additional  income  Similarly,  those  over  72 
can  now  earn  more  than  the  limit  without 
losing  benefits.  In  our  opinion  such  distinc- 
tions have  no  basis  and  should  be  abolished 
"We,  therefore,  endorse  the  bills  calling 
for   repeal   of  the   income  limitation  " 

We  concur  with  this  reasoning.  We  also 
note  that  at  least  in  New  "Vork  City,  welfare 
authorities  have  concluded  that  a  family  of 
4  needs   $6,000  for   bare   necessities 

He  believe  that  an  increase  In  the  celling 
to  $3,000  would  be  desirable  and  we  endorse 
this  proposal  even  though  we  also  favor 
complete  removal  of  the  limitation  for  the 
reasons  given. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation :  Rich- 
ard A.  Givens.  Chairman;  Anthony  P 
Marshall.  Secretary;  Leslie  H.  Arps. 
New  York  City;  Harold  Baer,  Jr..  New 
York  City;  Mark  K  Benenson.  New 
York  City:  Edward  S  Blackstone.  New 
York  City;  Vincent  L  Broderick.  New 
York  City:  Mason  O  Damon.  Buffalo; 
David  M.Dorsen,  New  York  City;  John 
T.  Elfvin,  Buffalo;  Robert  B  Flske,  Jr  , 
New  York  City;  Lawrence  W.  Keep- 
news.  New  York  City;  Norman  Kellar, 
Kingston;  Herbert  C  Miller,  New  York 
City;  George  W.  Myers.  Jr  .  Buffftlo; 
Bernard  Nussbaum.  New  York  City; 
Robert  Patterson,  Jr..  New  York  City: 
Arthur   C.   Stever,   Jr..   Watertown 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS'.   A 
REALISTIC  APPRAISAL 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  achieving  our 
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hou-sinif  ijoals  in  America  M'jch  blame 
haa  been  directed  at  the  lumber  indu.stry 

Mr  R  B  Pamplin.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Oeoritia-Paclflc  Cnrp  .  is  a 
widely  recognized  and  higi^ly-pfotfresslve 
leader  in  the  wood  products  industry 
Recently  he  Issued  a  statement  pointing 
up  some  of  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
and  suKKested  constnactlve  solutions 

This  statement  should  be  of  extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  my  coIleai?ues  in  the 
Congress,  who.  like  mys^'lf.  are  platfued 
with  this  problem  I  present  Mr  Pamp- 
lln's  statement  herewith 

Most    Pi.  twk.d    Sttll    Bn<>w    Piiii  es    or    20 

Ykars  .^go.    Reamstic  FIderai.  Ttmhbr  Pol- 

KT     He:d     Answer     to     Lumbdi-Pltwood 

Shortage 

Recen*,  prl-e  in-re,-ts<>3  shared  by  plywood, 
lumber  *nd  federal  timber  through  competi- 
tive blddlriift  in  the  maritetpUce  have  been 
biown  -)u:  it  perspective  by  panic  reaction." 
a  major  forest  industry  spokesman  declared 
today 

The  lari<est  part  of  the  Industry's  plyw<x>d 
production.  auII  Is  selling  at  mill  prices 
slur-.Uy  bekwB  the  level  uf  20  years  ago.  '  it 
Was  pointed  out  by  R  B  Pamplla.  chairman 
and  president  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp  .  "but 
the  recent  recovery  from  near-record  lows, 
c  lused  by  the  196«-«7  housing  recession  hai 
been  t(X)  rapid  for  builders'  construction  pro- 
gramming ■■ 

In  a  supplemental  statement  to  the  com- 
piny  s  Just-publl.shed  annual  report,  he  said 
"much  of  the  current  imbalance  between  the 
supply  and  demand,  despite  full  plywood  and 
lumber  production  to  the  limit  jf  raw  mate- 
rial supply,  has  been  caused  by  tempor.iry 
conditions 

But  a  worse  and  more  permanent  short- 
age faces  us  in  the  future  if  remedial  action 
Is  not  taken  now 

An  Increase  In  the  allowable  harvest  of 
over-ripe  federal  timber  Is  urgently  needed 
but  It  must  be  done  within  long-term  sus- 
tained yield  timber  growing  programs  to  as- 
sure a  continuous  supply  of  raw  material." 
Pamplln  declared 

He  said  V  S  forest  service  studies  Indicate 
demand  for  timber  will  double  during  the 
next  30  ye.irs 

Two  temporary  factors  are  blamed  for 
much  of  the  current  timber  shortage  and  the 
resulting  shortage  of  plywood  and  lumber 
They  are  the  worst  winter  logging  weather  in 
over  hcUf  a  century,  coupled  with  log  exports 
from  federal  lands  The  latter  problem  Is 
being  eased  by  Congresslon.il  action  curtail- 
ing e.xports.  it  was  explained 

■  However."  Pamplln  added,  "with  the  long- 
range  demand  for  forest  products  expected  to 
Increase  sharply  a  permanent  suppiy-and- 
demar.d  squeeze  will  develop  soon  if  federal 
timberlands  are  not  brought  up  to  their  full 
growth  and  harvest  potential 

We  also  must  not  loclt  up  too  much 
timber  growing  land  in  single-use.  wilderness 
type  withdrawals  "" 

Federal  lands  are  the  industry's  bisic  raw 
materia;  supply  since  they  comprise  some  65 
per  cent  of  all  commercial  timberlands  in  the 
nation.  It  was  pointed  out  Indu.stry  owns 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  The  remainder  Is 
in  farm  woodlots.  watersheds  and  other  scat- 
tered holdings 

"As  the  basic  supplier,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  assume  basic  responslbllltv 
This  n.esns  Congress  should  re-Invest  more 
federal  timber  s.ile  revenues  to  grow  more 
and  better  trees,  and  to  provide  access  roads 
into  over-ripe  timber  stands  This  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  nation's  multi-purpose  wood 
rtber  watershed  and  recreational  Improve- 
hif.it  program 

Plywood  sheathing,  the  industry's  basic 
product  accounting  for  approximately  62  per 
cent  01  total  1968  softwood  plywood  produc- 
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tlon,  aUo  la  the  basic  cun.strvictlon  material 
for  walla,  floors  and  ri^ifs  Sheathlng's  current 
mill  price  index  la  (6  a  thousand  square  feet 
below  20  years  ago  according  t<i  market  re- 
porting services 

Sanded  plywood  for  cabinetwork  and  some 
other  interior  uses  plus  lumber  for  framing 
and  txwrda.  are  approaching  50  per  cent  atxive 
the  20-years-iigo  mill  price  Ir.dex  Many  man- 
ijacturlng  costs  Including  wage  rates  are  up 
more  than  100  per  cent 

We  feel  sanded  plywood  and  hunber  have 
risen  t<>o  high  too  fast  for  the  good  of  our 
industry  or  the  construction  industry,  even 
though  these  products  remain  a  bargain  com- 
pared with  vastly  greater  Increases  In  almost 
every  other  construction  area  "  Pamplln  said 
Georgla-Paciftc  in  early  December  insti- 
gated a  plywood  price  freeze  rescinded  early 
this  year  after  the  abrupt  price  climb  slowed 
"The  next  '20  years  will  see  much  more  pres- 
sure on  raw  material  supplies  to  meet  the 
nation's  needs  Unless  all  federal  timber- 
lands not  vitally  needed  for  other  purposes 
are  geared  to  growing  more  and  belter  trees 
f  later  iis  modern  timber  management  can  do, 
we  face  much  more  serious  supply-demand- 
price  problems."  Pamplln  declared 

The  private  industry  tree  farms  already 
are  helping  boost  production  of  needed  build- 
ing products  ' 

Georgia- Pacific's  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders underlines  the  need  for  Increased 
building  pnxluct  production  by  U)taling  for 
the  Hrst  time,  a  list  of  17  new  O-P  building 
materials  manufacturing  facilities  on  which 
construction  has  either  started  or  is  about 
to  start  under  the  company's  current  $220 
million  capital  expansion  program. 

The  new  facilities  will  .idd  1  21  billion  feet 
of  building  products  to  the  company's  ca- 
pacity, plus  chemicals  for  plywood,  partlcle- 
b<:>ard  and  hardboard  adliesives 

Some  of  these  facilities  will  be  In  produc- 
tion this  year  and  most  of  the  remainder  by 
the  first  half  of  1970 

This  current  expansion  Includes  three  new 
plywood  plants  and  major  expansion  of 
three  additional  plants  to  add  300  million 
square  feet  of  capacity,  five  new  particle- 
board  plants  to  add  400  million  square  feet, 
Ave  new  sawmills  with  125  million  board 
feet  of  lumber  capacity,  and  a  new  gypeum 
plant  with  185  million  square  feet. 

The  particleboard  and  gypsum  wallboard 
share  some  uses  with  plywoixJ. 

The  new  chemical  iaclUtles  will  produce 
methanol,  phenol  formaldehyde  and  resins. 
.Also  Involved  are  new  pulp,  paper,  corru- 
gated container  milk  carton  and  safety  paper 
operations  to  meet  market  demand  ,ind  pro- 
vide better  timber  utilization 

The  Georgia-Pacific  annual  report  shows 
1968  net  sales  of  41.023 .930. 000  up  15  6  per 
cent  from  the  previous  year,  net  income  of 
»78.620.0O0  up  30  9  per  cent,  cash  flow  ol 
$138,740,000  up  19  1  per  cent  and  assets  of 
« 1 ,268.890.000  up   10  H  per  cent 
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BKAM      VICTORY   P^OR  WHOM'' 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRKiiENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  Jacob 
Dyneley  Beam  has  now  been  luianuiiuus- 
ly  confirmed  as  U  S  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union, 

QUO  Otepka  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Subversive   Activities   Control   Board. 

Assuredly  this  is  a  victory — but  for 
whom'' 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  clippings  from  the 
Government    Employees    Exchange    for 


March  19.  1969.  and  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  of  March  15,  1969  follow: 
jFrom  the  Oovernment  Employees  Ex- 
change, Wiishlngton  iDC  i  Mar  19,  1969| 
Beam.  Clean,  OrrfKA  Ut" — Unanimous  Beam 
OK  "  Is  Big  Rogers  Vutory 

.Secretary  of  state  William  P  Rogers  scored 
a  major  victory"  on  March  13  over  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  in 
the  "unanimous  voice  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion" of  Jacob  Dyneley  Beam  a.s  U  S  .Am- 
bassador to  .Moscow,  a  top  official  at  the 
State  Department  stated  to  this  newspaper 
on  March  14 

The  victory  on  the  Senate  floor  followed 
a  unanlmou.s  record  vote"  the  preceding 
day.  March  12  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee    the  source  stated 

The  'magnitude  oi  the  victory  ol  Sec- 
retary Rogers  over  the  Seijnte  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  which  had  printed  and 
circulated  hundreds  of  pages  ol  testimony 
reflecting  ,id\ersely  on  .Amljassador  Beam  for 
his  nile  in  the  Warsaw  sex  and  spy  scan- 
dals', was  described  by  the  source  as.  highly 
welcome  even  if  still  unbelievable." 

He  revealed  that  top  officials  at  the  State 
Department  were  "floating  in  especial  clee'" 
over  the  "obvious  absence"  from  tlie  debate 
on  .Aml)af..sador  Beam  ol  prominent  mem- 

bers of  'he  Senate  Internal  .Security  Sub- 
committee "  !  who  hadl  built  reputa- 
tions for  criticising  the  State  Department's 
security  programs  "' 

.Asked  to  explain  why  the  "'victory  was 
unbelievable  ',  the  source  said  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  members 
couldn  t  possibly  have  had  a  better  target 
than  Beam  Everything  was  involved  the 
old  school  tie.  illicit  sex.  espionage  bugging, 
mismanagement  Moreover,  nothing  wa.s  se- 
cret .ibout  the.se.  everyone  on  the  Hill  dfiwn 
•o  the  messeniters.  knew  aliout  Beam  s  rec- 
ord. "Vet  Bill  Rogers  made  them  all  l).'ick 
down. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  "victory"  of  Secretary  Rogers  and  'he 
State  Department  over  the  .Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  was  doutalv  sweet"", 
the  top  official  stated,  becau.se  Secretary 
Rogers  had  also  "managed  to  maneuver 
things  In  a  way  to  have  Otepka  kicked  up- 
stairs to  membership  on  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control   Board   " 

We're  all  impressed  and  >;rateiul  to  Bill 
Rogers."  the  source  said  for  his  double  vic- 
tory" over  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee "He  s  really  a  professional  What 
Rusk  couldnt  do  In  eight  years,  he  did  in 
less  than  eight  weeks,"  he  concluded. 

I  From   the   Manchester  Union   Leader,   Mar. 

15,   19691 

Beam   Post   .Approved   Despite  Spv   Sca:.dals 

I  By  Edith  K    Roosevelt) 

Washington  —The  Senate  unanimously 
ripproved  the  appointment  of  Jacob  Beam  as 
ambassador  to  Moscow  despite  liisck^sures 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee of  sex  and  .-pv  scandals  InvoUing  Beam's 
subordinates  wiiiie  he  was  ambassador  to 
Poland        * 

Sen  J  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C  I  reminded 
the  Senate  of  the  "serious  problems"  that 
had  developed  In  Warsaw  while  Beam  was 
ambassador  to  Poland  btit  did  not  oppose 
Beams  nomination.  Thurmond  .=ald 

I  want  to  give  the  admimstratl  ^n  'he 
benefit  of  the  doubt."' 

The  a'-tlon  followed  a  request  by  Rep. 
John  R  Rarlck  (D-Lai  for  remanding 
Beam's  nomination  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  committee  so  that  some  serious 
questions  could  be  answered  Rarlck  ex- 
pressed indignation  that  the  committee  had 
refused  to  allow  Michael  D  Jatle.  iteneral 
counsel  for  Liberty  Lobby,  to  testify  The 
Louisiana  Democrat  fald 

"Censorship  and  denial  of  free  speech  .  .  . 
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can  but  alarm  more  and  more  Americans 
who  must  be  asking  Wliat  are  they  trying 
to  hide  about  Mr  Beam?'  " 

.Meanwhile  the  administration  reported 
that  tlie  ease  with  which  Beam's  nomination 
had  breezed  through  the  Senate  Indicated 
that  there  woul<l  be  no  difficulty  In  burying 
the  Otepka  case  and  bypassing  promises 
matte  by  President  Nixon  during  his  political 
campaign  of  a  State  Department  cleanup. 

The  attitude  of  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  iR- 
111  )  towards  the  Beam  apfKilntment  was  ob- 
viously the  key  inasmuch  as  he  Is  credited 
In  the  Senate  with  the  formula  to  appoint 
Otto  F  Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control   Bo.ird 

Anotlier  main  proposal  sponsored  by  Sens. 
Dlrksen  and  Sen  James  O.  Eastland  iD- 
Miss  I .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  a  bill  to  set  up  a  central  secu- 
rity aggncy  to  carry  out  all  security  checks 
In  tlie  federal  government  Including  the 
State  Department  Both  senators  are  mem- 
bers of  the  .Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee which  disclosed  in  their  own  publi- 
cations tliat  Beam's  embassy  had  been  bugged 
with  Ii.stenlng  devices  and  that  some  of  his 
attaches  were  compromised  by  mistresses 
working  for  Communist  intelligence  agencies. 

Jat'p's  stitement.  which  Rarlck  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  12, 
said  that  while  Beam  was  ambassador  to 
Poland,  lie  had  asked  the  State  Department 
to  "Induce'  Radio  Free  Europe  to  "cease  its 
Polish  broadcasts." 

Tlie  request  was  drafted  by  two  foreign 
-  officers  in  Warsaw,  £kiwards  Symans  and 
/  Tliom:is  -A  Donovan  Symans  was  Identified 
Ijefore  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee ;is  a  "double  agent"  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Donovan, 
who  w;is  identified  as  being  Involved  In  the 
Warsaw  sex  and  spy  scandals,  later  made 
unauthorized  telephone  calls  from  Commu- 
nist East  Berlin  to  top  Communist  officials  In 
the  Polish  ministry.  When  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Ste'phen  A.  Koczak  repwrted  Dono- 
\an's  authorized  telephone  calls  to  superiors 
in  Berlin.  Koczak  was  fired  from  the  Foreign 
Service. 

The  transcript  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings  on  Beam,  which 
Rep  Rarlck  in.serted  into  the  Congressional 
Recorci  on  March  1 1 .  discloses  that  no  at- 
tempt was  tn^de  ta  ascertain  Beam's  quali- 
fications for  the  post  Many  charges  which 
bear  directly  on  his  ability  to  represent  the 
United  .States  in  deals  with  the  Kremlin 
were  raised  recently  in  the  press  by  Clark 
R  MoUenhofT,  Piiiitzer  Prize  winning  re- 
porter for  Cowies  Publications,  syndicated 
columnist  James  J.  KUpatrlck:  Sidney  Gold- 
berg, editor  ,ind  pt>blisher  of  Government 
Employees  Exchange,  and  others. 

The  perfunctory  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
hearings  consisted  mostly  of  clowning  and 
spoofing  between  Senators  over  alleged 
"monopoly"'  exercised  by  eastern  states  over 
.imbassadorlal   appointments, 

Karl  Mundt  iR-S.D.)  declared  "When  it 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where  representa- 
tives of  eastern  states  publicly  gloat  about 
the  monopoly  they  have,  this  message  should 
be  heard  loud  and  clear  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  White  House." 

By  contrast,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  leveled  a  number  of  searching 
questions  at  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  Nixon  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Sen  J.  'W  l^ilbrlght  iD-Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
cast  the  lone  vote  against  Annenberg's  ap- 
pointment; Liter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Sen.  Stephen  M.  'Voung  (D-Ohlo)  became 
the  lone  senator  to  oppose  Annenberg's  nom- 
ination. Sen  Young  said  that  the  Philadel- 
phia  publisher  had   "been   consistently,   al- 
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most  vehemently  faithful  to  the  Grand  Old 
Party"  (the  Republican  Party)  and  had  sup- 
ported Gov  Ronald  Reagan  of  Califcrnia 
at  the  GOP  Convention  in  Miami  Beach 
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EXPLOITATION  OF  ENDANGERED 
ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  MUST  BE 
HALTED 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    N'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
60  species  or  subspecies  of  mammals  have 
become  extinct  since  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century.  This  is  about  the  same 
number  which  have  vani.shed  in  the  1.900 
years  following  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  one-a-year  trend  of  our  century 
does  not  include  the  .species  of  birds  have 
become  extinct. 

The  need  to  protect  endangered  .species 
of  wildlife  from  extinction  is  becoming 
an  international  crisis. 

By  stopping  the  illegal  commerce. 
which  is  the  basic  cause  of  this  danger, 
much  of  this  threat  of  extinction  could 
be  overcome. 

I  introduced  a  bill  today  to  provide 
necessary  controls  against  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  or 
products  made  from  their  parts.  This  bill 
would  move  America  into  a  leadership 
role  in  international  conservation. 

It  recognizes  our  responsibility  to  help 
prohibit  the  illegal  traffic  of  all  wildlife 
taken  in  violation  of  Federal.  State,  or 
foreign  laws.  The  enactment  of  this 
measure  would  encourage  other  nations 
to  reject  the  disgraceful  commerce  and 
exploitation  that  poses  the  most  serious 
threat  to  rare  birds,  mammals,  amphibi- 
ans, or  reptiles  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  preservation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies which  are  being  trapped,  hunted. 
and  crowded  out  of  their  natural  habitat 
by  man  is  important  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world  and  to  nature's  balance.  Each 
specie  can  tell  us  important  things  about 
life  and  its  evolution. 

In  another  50  years,  big  cats  like  tigers 
and  leopards  may  be  exterminated  if  the 
demand  for  their  fur  is  not  eased.  This 
means  the  jaguar  and  ocelot  will  vanish 
from  Central  and  South  America,  the 
cheetah  from  Africa,  the  tiger  from 
Asia,  and  the  leopard  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources estimates  that  10.000  leopards 
are  taken  out  of  Africa  each  year  on  li- 
cense, which  is  the  maximum  attrition 
rate  the  species  can  bear  and  still  main- 
tain itself. 

But  60,000 — six  times  that  number — 
are  taken  by  poachers  each  year.  And. 
30,000  of  those  are  females,  taken  while 
their  unweaned  cubs  are  left  to  die  of 
starvation. 

Many  countries  of  Africa.  Asia.  Europe 
and  Latin  America  are  tr>'ing  to  pre- 
serve their  treasured  species.  Yet.  these 
rules  are  almost  impossible  to  enforce 


when  in  countries  like  America,  with  a 
large  consumer  market  and  purchasing 
capacity,  allow  the  horns  and  hides  of 
these  illegally  taken  animals  to  be  sold 
for  high  prices  without  regard  to  legality 
of  their  origin. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  major 
American  maiket  in  "fun  furs"  and  other 
.such  products  derived  from  endangered 
.species.  This  would  reduce  the  illegal 
traffic  in  these  products  m  other 
countries. 

Cats  and  furred  animals  are  not  the 
only  .species  so  endangered.  Tne  threat 
extends  to  any  bird  or  mammal,  am- 
phibian or  reptile,  which  i.s  valued  be- 
cause of  its  scarcity. 

.-^ny  rare  .species  is  caught  in  a  vicious 
cycle.  Increased  poaching  means  lewer 
animals.  Fewer  animals  intan.s  mcrea.sed 
prices  because  of  the  .scarcity.  Increased 
prices  mean  more  incentive  lor  poaching. 

Illegal  traffic  in  rare  animals  is  also  a 
domestic  problem.  The  United  States  does 
not  prohibit  transportation  through  in- 
terstate commerce,  of  animals  taken  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  one  of  our  States. 
There  are  various  State  laws  protecting 
the  native  American  alligator,  lor  ex- 
ample, but  no  law  to  prevent  them  liom 
being  taken  out.  Once  they  get  out  of  the 
State,  they  are  on  the  open  market 

The  only  way  State  regulations  can  be 
enforced  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  recognize  its  respon.sibility.  "We  must 
take  a  leadership  role  in  enacting  force- 
ful legislation  designed  to  protect  our 
native  wildlife. 

The  number  of  endangered  .species  na- 
tive to  the  United  States  is  now  78 — in- 
cluding 14  mammals.  36  birds,  six  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians,  and  22  fishes. 

On  this  list  are  the  ivory  billed  wood- 
pecker, which  could  possibly  be  extinct 
now;  the  timber  wolf,  the  grizzly  bear, 
the  California  condor,  and  the  whooping 
crane. 

Let  us  be  reminded  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  passenger  pigeon.  This  was 
a  tragic  example  of  man's  lack  of  ludg- 
ment  and  foresight.  If  we  are  to  help 
prevent  the  wanton  destruction  and 
eventual  extinction  of  endangered  wild- 
life species  throughout  the  world,  let  us 
move  quickly  to  provide  the  necessary 
controls  through  Federal  legislation 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  50TH  -^N- 
NIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  of  the  heritage  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  left 
their  homeland  in  1917.  1918.  and  1919  to 
fight  for  freedom  has  come  a  great  tradi- 
tion and  great  organization.  The.se  men. 
and  the  Americans  who  followed  in  their 
footsteps  during  World  War  II  and  suc- 
ceeding conflicts,  bear  the  proud  title 
of  veteran  and  through  their  veterans' 


mversary 
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2,600,000 
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organizations  have  extended  their  citi- 
zenship to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Nation 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  50th  an- 
of  the  foundine  of  the 
Legion,  an  organization  of 
of  these  citizen  veterans, 
together  m  16  200  posts 
throughout  this  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world  Founded  on  March  13.  14.  15, 
16,  and  17,  1919  m  Pans,  the  Leginn  has 
grown  oot  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
wisdom    "' 

The  true  .strength  of  the  Legion  has 
been  not  only  in  the  activities  in  behalf 
of  veterans — great  and  worthy  as  those 
activities  have  been — but  in  its  efTorts  to 
extend  the  active  service  of  the  soldier, 
sailor,  and  airman  to  full  participation 
as  a  citizen  in  the  vital  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment Further,  the  American  Legion, 
through  Its  programs  for  youth,  has 
helped  build  a  strong  and  healthy 
America 

These  efforts  of  the  An. mean  Leeion 
dest-rve  th^  greatest  of  commendation 
and  if  Is  nrtj?  pleasure  to  Join  in  saluting 
the  American  Legion  on  its  50th  an- 
niversary and  to  join  in  its  wish  that 
true  peace  will  be  found  and  there  wUl 
no  longer  be  a  need  for  Americans  to  die 
on  foreii^n  or  domestic  soil  ;n  the  cause 
of  freedom. 


RUMANL\  S  PRIDE   -■VND   PERIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

'F     ILL  IN    'LS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rr.\TIVEa 
Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker  the 
world  IS  changing  Failure  by  big  powers 
to  realize  this  could  be  the  opening  wedge 
for  a  great  conflict  in  the  ne.xt  decade 

It  IS  almost  unbelievable  that  in  ain 
era  of  the  United  Nations  that  one  of 
the  two  great  powers  should  be  trying 
in  every  way  to  take  over  a  smaller 
member  of  the  United  Nations  by  pres- 
.sures  both  political  and  military 

In  Eastern  Europe  there  is  a  great 
swell  of  national  pride  and  independ- 
ence Czechoslovakia  evidenced  some 
of  that  last  year  Rumania  and  Yug'.i- 
slavia  are  doing  it  this  year  For  one  of 
the  ijreat  powers  to  attempt  to  intervene 
m  this  situation  could  cause  a  world 
crisis  Ru.mania.  the  smaller  state,  has 
chosen  to  take  its  own  po.->ition  and  to 
decide  its  future  upon  its  own  best  self- 
interest.  This  IS  a  part  of  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  any  nation  that  intervenes  with  this 
self -determination  is  violating  that 
charter 

I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Washini;ton  Post  of  Wednesday 
March  19  entitled.  ■Rumania's  Pride 
and  Peril  '  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  rol- 
Itagues  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
want  to  read  it  with  considerable  in- 
terest  It  sets  out  the  problem  perfectly 

RUMA.NIA  S    PlUDr-»NO     Pe«IL 

Rumania  has  just  vetoed  it  Budapest,  a 
Soviet  proposal  to  set  up  a  new  Mo8COw-n,in 
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organlzatlun  to  ciintrul  the  military  units 
which  members  contribute  to  the  Commu- 
nist Warsaw  Pact  Rumania  also  blocked  a 
Soviet  effort  to  condemn  China  in  the  wake 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  fighting  Earlier 
this  year  Run\anla  had  thwarted  a  Soviet 
initiative  to  create  new  bodies  to  exert  su- 
pernatlonal"  authority  over  the  economies  of 
East  Europe  And  for  months  Rumania  has 
been  fending  oti  Moscow's  attempts  to  con- 
duct maneuvers" —  maneuvers"  paved  the 
w.-iy  for  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia — on 
Rumanian  soil 

Tliese  various  Soviet  proptosals  are  logical 
extensions  of  the  ■limited  sovereignty"  doc- 
trine which  Moscow  put  forth  to  Justify  its 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  The  sover- 
eignty to  be  limited,  of  course,  is  East  Eu- 
rope's not  Moscow's  own  The.ie  proposals 
have  reflected  the  hardline  KrenUin  conflgu- 
r.itlon  which  produced  la*t  summer  s  armed 
attack  on  Prague  The  in.se<-ure  PoU.sh  .md 
East  German  leaderships  have  .supported  the 
Soviet  moves  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
proud  but  weak  have  eqiilvocated  Rumania, 
soclall-st  but  independent  has  quietly  and 
courageously  balked 

The  situation  is  cruelly  ircinlc  Merely  by 
standing  firm  and  asserting  Us  legitimate  na- 
tional rights.  Rumanl.i  has  put  Itself  In  ex- 
treme danger  No  one  i-an  predict  how  the 
Kremlin  will  respond  It  is  hard  to  think  that 
•he  handful  of  men  who  run  Russia  have 
become  .so  entangled  In  their  own  frustra- 
tions that  they  can  think  to  break  out  only 
by  launching  a  second  invasion  of  a  Euro- 
pean ally  Tet  that  prospect  cannot  be  dis- 
missed Or  perhaps  there  are  others  in  the 
Kremlin  capable  of  otlerlng  an  .ilternatlve 
to  the  bruul  SUllnlst  policy  of  threat  and 
force 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that  .iny  Ameri- 
can Government  could  continue  seeking  even 
limited  agreements  with  the  Stivlet  tJnlon  if 
the  Red  .Army  marched  on  Rumania 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V,\-dne..day    March    19.  1969 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  last  week,  I  had  (occasion  to 
write  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  State,  as  well  as  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  urge  a  collaborative  in- 
vestigation of  the  pirating  of  jobs 
through  the  overseas  operations  of  .Amer- 
ican plants 

What  concerned  me.  in  particular,  was 
the  abuse  of  an  item  No  807.  in  the 
tariff  schedule  Through  it.  .American 
manufactures  can  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country  for  assembly  abroad.  Once  as- 
sembled, these  goods  can  be  returned 
duty  free,  e.xcept  for  the  value  added  by 
the  cost  of  foreign  labor  or  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  components  of  foreign  origin 

As  I  ujiderstand  it.  a  number  of  .Ameri- 
can firms  have  been  establishing  ^ve,^seas 
plants  in  low-wage  countries  as  a  means 
of  bypassing  the  living  wages  paid 
workers  in  this  country  This  practice  is 
being  employed  by  apparel  and  elec- 
tronics firms  And  I  believe  that  an  in- 
vestigation is  m  order  to  determine 
whether  No  807  has  been  workin^  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  .Ariicrican  ptxiple 

I  have  also  discovered  that  many  of 
the  goods  shipped  under  tlie  provisions  of 


No  807,  particularly  components  of  for- 
eign origin,  are  not  being  credited  against 
our  balance  of  payments  Tlie  result  is  a 
somewhat  misleading  and  perhaps  more 
favorable  picture  of  our  international 
trade  balance  Because  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing study  on  this  subject,  released  this 
month  by  the  research  department  of 
the  lUE.  AFI^CIO-CLC.  does  an  excel- 
lent job  of  describing  the  distortions  in 
the  trade  balance  picture,  under  unani- 
mous con.sent  I  submit  the  study  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows. 

In;. — .^  .i:;3  E..HoaT3 

The  United  States  has  iradltlonally  en- 
Joyed  a  favorable  international  trade  bal- 
ance our  exi>orts  have  exceeded  lm[K)rt8  by 
substantial  amounts  Our  trade  surplus  has 
helped  pay  for  such  things  .ts  keeping  our 
troops  stationed  abroad  to  pr<nect  vital 
American  Interests  and  for  travel  abroad  by 
American  citizens  Without  a  hluh  favorable 
trade  baiance,  our  international  payments 
position  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is  Tlie 
strength  of  the  dollar  abroad  would  be  in 
danger 

In  1968,  however,  the  U  S  trade  surplus  fell 
to  $100  million  from  *3  5  bIKlon  in  1967.  a 
drop  of  «3  4  billion  Unless  there  is  a  dramatic 
reversal  this  vear.  our  trade  position  will  be 
seriously  weakened  Responsible  lor  the  sharp 
1968  drop  in  our  surplus  was  a  23  5  percent 
increase  in  imports  (five  times  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  the  preceding  ye.ir  i  compared 
w.th  a  9  4  percent  gain  in  exports  i  f rom  5.3 
percent  In  1967  .md  an  aver.me  1960  67  rise 
of  6  7  percent!  In  sum  the  rate  of  ^aln  in 
imports  was  substantially  higher  than  the 
gain  in  exports 

Figures  reported  by  the  U  S  Department  of 
Commerce  lor  Electrical  Apparatus  show  a 
favorable  trade  balance  in  1968,  with  exports 
of  about  t2't  blMlon  and  imports  of  SPj 
billion.  T'lere  were  export  advances  in 
engines  and  parts  (Including  nonelectrical 
powered  engines).  Telecommunications  Ap- 
paratus I  plus  12  percent  I.  Electric  Power 
.Machlnerv  i  up  4  f>ercent ) .  Electronic  Com- 
puters and  part*  plus  IJ  percent  i  and  Cool- 
ing Equipment  \  plus  14  percent  i 

However,  the  Commerce  Department  fig- 
ures are.  to  some  extent  at  lea-st.  misleading 
FVir  example,  the  bulk  of  the  Increase  in 
computer  exports  went  to  Hong  Kong  where 
.issembly  operations  were  expanded  .ind  to 
Great  BritAin  ,ind  Germany  .-Xmerlcan  firms. 
In  other  words,  exported  parts  to  their  over- 
se.Ls  plants— that  Is  to  themselves  Com- 
puters previously  manufactured  In  the  US. 
are  now  being  manufactured  abroad  Simi- 
larly ,1  one-third  advance  In  exports  of  tran- 
sistors and  semi-conductors  largely  reflected 
greater  shlpmenu  by  US  companies  to  their 
subsidiaries  abroad  for  assembly  Many  of 
thece  componenu  are  returned  to  the  US. 
in  the  form  of  finished  electronic  products 

There  Is  a  growing  trend — marked  in  our 
Industry — fur  an  .American  llrm  with  overseas 
plants  t-(i  export  and  import  to  Itself  One 
plant  exports  parts  and.  after  ajisembly 
abroad,  the  company  then  Imports,  nnlshes 
and  sells  the  completed  product.  Or.  the 
company  will  build  a  plant  abroad,  close  its 
domestic  plant,  transfer  the  product  :ine  to 
the  new  foreign  plant,  import  and  distribute 
the  assembled  and  finished  items  in  the 
U  S  market  What  happens  Is  that  domestic 
production  Is  being  translerred  .ibroad,  with 
a  consequent  lois  of  jobs  For  example  em- 
ploymen*  In  the  Radio  and  TV  receiving  sets 
industry  declined  from  136,000  in  1966  to 
110.000  m  1968  Employment  In  Components 
dropped  from  287.000  to  262.000  There  w.i6  ,t 
loss  of  50.000  Jobs  in  these  two  Industries 
during  ,1  period  of  rising  employment 

Here  are  some  basic  consumer  product  Im- 
port statistics. 
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During  the  January-September.  1968  pe- 
riod, domestic  production  of  home  radios 
declined  by  one-fourth  il'4  million  sets  as 
against  January-September,  1967.  During 
the  .same  period  Imports  rose  by  almost  3.2 
million  sets  do  about  20  million  seta). 
Imports  of  radios  by  American  manufactur- 
ers from  their  overseas  plants  totaled  4,160,- 
761,  a  11  million  Increase  from  the  same 
1967  period  Ninety  percent  of  the  radios  sold 
in  the  U  8   are  manufactured  abroad. 

Imports  of  TV  sets  were  up  nearly  60  per- 
cent in  1968,  reaching  a  total  at  2  million 
sets.  Many  corporations  like  Westlnghouse, 
Pord-Philco,  Admiral.  Sylvanla  and  others 
are  transferring  production  of  color  as  well 
as  of  black  and  white  TV  sets  to  their  own 
plants  in  other  countries  or  to  plants  of  for- 
eign companies.  In  effect,  they  are  becoming 
Importers  and  distributors  In  this  country 
of  TV  seus  made  abroad  but  previously  man- 
ufactured in  the  U.S. 

Imports  of  phonographs  carrying  a  U.S. 
brand  name  have  almost  doubled  within  the 
j>ast  year,  while  domestic  production  of 
phonographs  registered  a  decline.  Imports  of 
phonographs  not  carrying  a  U.S,  brand  name 
declined  15  percent  in  1968. 

For  each  tape  recorder  produced  in  the 
U.S..  over  8  are  Imported,  and  as  many  Im- 
ports carry  a  US  brand  name  as  are  pro- 
duced In  this  country.  While  cartridge  and 
cassette  recorders  make  this  Industry  one 
of  the  more  promising  consumer  industries 
in  terms  of  sales  growth,  domestic  produc- 
tion has  declined  nearly  25  percent.  Plans  of 
American  corporations  indicate  practically 
all  Upe  recorders  carrying  a  U.S.  brand  name 
will  be  produced  abroad  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

In  summary,  the  multinational  American- 
based  corporation  Is  importing  and  exporting 
to  itself,  allocating  markets  to  its  various  do- 
mestic and  overseas  subsidiaries,  shifting 
production  in  search  of  the  country  or  terri- 
tory with  the  lowest  paid  workers,  seeking 
all  kinds  of  tax.  trade,  wage  and  other  ad- 
vantages without  regard  to  the  effects  on  its 
employees  and  the  Impact  on  the  domestic 
economy. 


THE  NEW  ROLE  OP  BUSINESS  LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN  COMMUNITY  AND  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^NTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
what by  chance  I  recently  ran  across  a 
speech  given  by  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  country's  business  community, 
and,  after  reading  the  first  few  para- 
graphs, I  found  it  intriguing  enough  to 
continue.  While  I  am  sure  the  attitude 
expressed  in  this  speech  is  not  unique  in 
American  business  circles,  it  still  does 
have  certain  rather  special  qualities  that 
give  it  an  individuality  and  a  ring  of 
sincerity  that  catches  one  up. 

I  am  referring  to  a  speech  given  by 
Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp..  to  the  American 
Management  Association  on  February  4 
of  this  year.  General  Dynamics  is  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  defense 
weapons  systems  in  the  world.  And  I 
think  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  speech 
by  a  man  almost  totally  occupied  by  de- 
fense business  gives  it  a  special  signifi- 
cance. 
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Those  who  people  Mr.  Lewis'  speech 
are  the  disadvantaged  of  this  countrj-, 
those  who  for  no  reason  other  than  lack 
of  opportunity  for  education,  economic 
and  social  discrimination,  or  perhaps 
sheer  bad  luck,  have  failed  to  reach  even 
the  outer  periphery  of  our  afflu«it  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Lewis,  referring  to  the  apathy  or 
prejudice  that  has  permitted  this  situa- 
tion to  become  an  unhappy  part  of  our 
social  structure,  says — and  says  with 
warmth  and  sincerity : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  under- 
privileged within  the  large  minority  groups 
of  our  population  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life  without  further  de- 
lay. Negroes,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Indians  have  equality  under  law. 
However,  large  numbers  of  each  group  are 
denied  equal  economic  opportunity. 

We  have  been  called  a  monolithic 
managerial  society.  Perhaps  this  is  so. 
But  I,  for  one,  am  encouraged  by  the 
flutter  of  a  heartbeat  of  understanding — 
and  an  activism — that  I  find  in  such  a 
prominent  representative  of  the  indus- 
trial part  of  our  Nation  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  significant  and  often  vital 
part  of  our  productive  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  strongly  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  Mr.  Lewis'  speech 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  but  I  recom- 
mend it  most  particularly  to  those  in  the 
House  who  worrj'  about  the  role  of  de- 
fense industries  in  our  society: 
The  New  Role  of  Business  Leadership  in 
Community  and  Urban  Affairs 
(By  Roger  Lewis) 
The  title  of  this  talk  is  "The  New  Role  of 
Business  Leadership  In  Commtmity  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs."  We  selected  this  as  the  best  of 
three  possibilities  last  fall  when  you  invited 
me  to  appear  before  this  meeting.  The  three 
were  similarly  elegant  but,  in  one  way  or 
another,  they  all  came  down  to  our  old"  old 
friend — "The  Social  Responsibility  of  Busi- 
nees" — 1969  Style. 

The  concept  of  the  social  responsibility  of 
business,  which  developed  quite  naturally 
from  the  settlement  of  battles  of  the  last 
century  over  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, has  been  so  often  raised  and,  I  am 
afraid,  has  become  so  shopworn,  that  it  has 
become  a  cliche — high  sounding,  but  vague — 
like  "turning  the  other  cheek,"  "doing  unto 
others,"  or  even  "be  prepared,"  But  It  does 
recognize  that  life  Is  serious,  that  the  world 
Is  a  pretty  tough  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
that  we  must  at  least  try  to  get  along  with 
one  another  and  move  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  truth  and  light  or  we  won't  get  along 
at  all.  Unfortunately,  the  phrase  Is  so  safe, 
so  general  and  so  long-ranged  that  it  does 
not  carry  with  It  the  sense  of  immediacy  vital 
in  1969. 

The  theme  of  this  Conference,  "The  Crisis 
of  Change,"  and  the  addition  of  the  phrases 
"new  role"  and  "community  and  urban  af- 
fairs" supply  the  sense  of  urgency  required. 
The  questions  then  are — what  society  are 
we  talking  about?^where  is  it  headed? — 
where  does  business  fit? — what  are  the  pe- 
culiar and  special  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness leadership? — how  best  do  we  proceed? 
Before  we  go  any  further.  It  seems  to  me  that 
business  has  got  to  understand  both  its  own 
nature  and  its  role  in  society;  and  to  feel  and 
display  a  healthy  self-respect  To  many  ob- 
servers, certainly  among  students  and  other 
critics  of  our  society,  business  has  through 
the  years  come  to  mean  trading — personal 
prosperity    from    an    unearned    increment — 
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and  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  business- 
men are  seen  as  only  the  troubles  of  one 
horse  trader  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
another. 

There  is  too  little  appreciation  that  busi- 
ness really  means  industry— the  .science,  the 
technology  and  the  capability  to  produce  a 
never-ending  supply  of  better  things  that 
people  need  and  want  to  make  their  lives 
better.  Bu.slness,  1  e  ,  indu.stry,  is  the  primary 
creator  of  the  resources  from  whence  our  de- 
fense, our  health,  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, our  highways  and  improvements  to  our 
environment,  flow  Bu.slness  l.s  the  power  sta- 
tion that  arms  the  ctDmmon  defense,  lights 
the  hospital  and  the  school,  and  feeds  and 
clothes  us  Business  l.";  our  great  national  en- 
gine, the  importance  of  which  we  take  for 
granted  until  we  perceive  the  social  con- 
sequences of  its  fault  or  failure 

The  .special  virtues  of  our  economic  t.y.'tem 
have  In  recent  years  become  far  more  vi.>^lble 
to  others  than  they  have  to  us  Perhap.---  we 
can  learn  something  by  viewing  ourselves  as 
others  .-ee  us.  Two  years  ago,  a  voune  French 
Journalist.  J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber.  inibllshed 
a  book  entitled  The  Amprwan  dallrvge, 
which  immediately  became  a  best -.seller 
Throughout  Europe  it  has  proxoked  a  lively 
and  widespread  debate  on  ect:inomlc  policy, 
and  one  critic  has  gone  so  far  as  to  .sav  thai 
the  work  of  the  44-year-old  Frenchman  will 
have  the  same  Impact  on  the  revltali/atlon  cf 
Europe  as  Thomas  Palne's  Comvinn  Sense  had 
on  the  American  Revolution  The  thesis  is 
simple.  The  third  force  in  the  world  after 
the  U.S.  and  Russia,  will  be  US  ownership  in 
Europe — not  through  investment  <  f  US  .sur- 
plus capital,  because  it  l.s  financed  In  Eu- 
rope: not  by  a  plan  for  political  domination, 
for  there  is  none:  not  by  scientific  or  tech- 
nological superiority  because  there  are  at 
least  as  many  scientific  and  technological  dis- 
coveries in  Europe  as  there  are  in  the  US 

The  basic  characteristic  of  this  force,  .says 
Servan-Schrelber.  is  US  understanding  cf 
the  art  of  organization,  the  capacitv  to  mo- 
bilize intelligence  Rnd  talent,  the  release  of 
human  energy  by  the  American  system  of  in- 
dividual initiative,  the  Innovative  know-how 
of  teams  and  the  flexibility  of  business  struc- 
ture; to  be  more  specific,  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  business  decision-making  in  a  highly 
organized  system  based  on  large  economic 
units,  nourished  by  an  Industrial  academic 
and  government  complex  Quite  simpiv,  savs 
our  French  critic.  American  business  and  in- 
dustry recognizes  that  social  justice  is  not 
the  enemy  of  economic  growth,  but  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  growth  cf  an  industrial 
society. 

Let  us  look  at  an  even  more  remarkable 
appreciation — one  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Andrei  Sakharov.  now  47  years  old.  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  father  of  the  Russian 
H-Bomb — an  Edward  Teller.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  and  Hans  Bethe  all  in  one.  Since  1960 
he  has  been  a  leader  in  Russian  intellectual 
life,  initially  a  strong  advocate  of  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  integrity  and,  more  recently 
an  observer  and  critic  of  Russian  institutions 
and  the  critical  developments  in  his  own  and 
other  countries.  His  paper,  entitled  'Progress. 
Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Freedom"  has 
been  circulating  hand-to-hand  in  Russia  for 
about  a  year.  While  it  cannot  be  bought  in 
Moscow,  it  has  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  New  York  Times,  pnd  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  you  .Sakharov  is  an  unre- 
pentant Communist.  He  has  high  faith  in 
■■.socialism  and  the  glorification  of  labor"  and 
he  has  no  tise  for  "the  egotistical  nature  of 
private  ownership  and  the  glorification  of  pri- 
vate capital," 

Neverthele.ss,  insofar  as  high  productivity 
of  labor  is  concerned,  he  sees  capitalism  and 
socialism  .is  ut.squal  contestants  tliat  have 
played  to  a  tie.  For.  says  he,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  contestants  is  like  that  of 
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two  skiers  -one  of  which  went  first,  plrltlng 
the  course  crossing  the  Ice  breaking  the 
freah  snow,  while  the  other  starting  later. 
was  able  tn  follow  his  track  move  more  swift- 
ly, and  catch  up  The  US«R  he  a-s^erts.  is  In 
many  areas  Just  catching  up  with  the  OS 
and  then  only  In  scime  of  the  old.  traditional 
Industries  like  coal  And  steel  In  the  newer 
fields  such  as  automation,  computers  and 
petrochemicals,  she  la  not  only  lagging  be- 
hind, but  growing  more  slowly  Keeping  In 
mind  the  ski  track  efTect.  he  concedes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  adopted  the  principles 
of  organization  and  technology  previously 
tested  in  the  U  3 

The  great  parts  of  our  society  are  not 
etjual  parts  Business  and  Industry  Is  not 
only  the  great  heart  pumplni<  vitality  Into 
the  whole  of  our  system  It  is  the  greatest 
such  heart  the  world  hai  even  seen,  the  envy 
of  friend  .ind  critic  It  is  the  platform  of  our 
present    and   the   launch   pad   of   our   future. 

Now  what  about  the  crislj  of  chant^e  '  What 
challeivjes  und  opportunities  does  It  presenf 
How  are  buslnesss  and  Industry  to  lead,  and 
where  ' 

Having  quoted  bold  and  original  minds 
from  France  and  Russia.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
i<lve  equal  time  to  an  Amerlcim.  and  I  think 
we  would  a^l  acknowledge  that  John  Gtrdner. 
now  head  of  the  Urban  Coalition  former 
Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  author  "f  Excellence  and  Sell- 
Reneual  should  be  our  sfjokesman  PuUy 
aware  of  where  the  United  States  stands  In 
the  world — and  that  !t  is  no  accident  he  Is 
more  interested  In  improving  the  system 
we  have  than  In  doctrine  more  aware  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  than  of 
the  svstem.  more  inclined  to  use  "we"  ;ind 
leftii  l.kely  to  point  to  thev'  when  i:  comes 
to  action  American  in  style  he  knows  that 
ends  mu.st  have  beginnings  .and  the  time  to 
start  a  worthy  crusade  Is  now 

First,  says  Gardner  we  have  to  dispose  of 
the  notion  that  change  la  a  process  that  alters 
the  tranquil  status  quo  There  is  no  tran- 
quility left  to  alter  The  disruption  has  oc- 
curred and  the  problem  of  social  change  Is 
to  find  new  solutions  that  will  preserve  old 
values  Our  s-,atus  quo  ha«  been  knocked  head 
o'. er  heels  by  revolurions  in  jcietice  and  tech- 
nology in  transportation,  in  communication 
and  the  processing  of  information  in  indus- 
try agriculture,  education  and  biomedical 
affairs 

Our  social  Insittutlons.  and  business  and 
industry  Is  a  social  institution,  must  antici- 
pate and  adapt  to  these  revolutionary 
changes   Adapt  Is  the  critical  word. 

Some  of  today's  college-age  critics  have  a 
feeling  that  if  they  could  tear  down  existing 
institutions,  better  ones  would  surely  rise, 
but  human  experience  offers  no  assurance 
whatsoever  on  tnis  point,  for  the  great  so- 
cieties and  the  enduring  institutions  have 
been  those  which  subjected  themselves  to 
rigorous  self-examlnatJon  to  determine  those 
elements  which  should  be  preserved  and  built 
upon  and  those  which  had  become  obsolete 
and  should  be  discarded  When  the  spring 
dries  up.  the  farmer  doesn't  abandon  the 
farm-  he  looks  for  a  new  source  of  water 

.Ml  progress,  says  Gardner.  Is  Inevitably 
accompanied  by  a  decay  of  human  institu- 
tions, and  we  must  be  sure  that  our  society 
has  within  it  the  mechanism  fur  self-re- 
newal In  the  American  society  the  ultimate 
source  of  social  self-renewal  Is  the  individ- 
ual We  should  have  no  fears  for  our  so- 
ciety -a  free  society — if  each  of  us  is  trying 
always  to  t>e  a  better  person,  to  do  a  better 
Job  improve  the  community  In  which  we 
live  and  build  a  better  nation 

What  htis  been  said  so  far  has  been  inten- 
tionally general  The  problems  which  face 
business  and  industry  are  complicated,  and 
they  are  changing  rapidly  Business  and  In- 
dustry will  be  much  more  responsive  to  the 
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crisis  of  change  and  we  will  get  much  fur- 
ther much  faster  if  we  attack  our  social 
problems  from  a  p<T6lure  of  enlightened  in- 
dividual initiative  at  the  local  level  For 
those  of  us  who  would  like  a  more  specific 
road  map  and  would  like  to  act  in  concert, 
there  are  three  areas,  national  In  scope, 
where  urgent  aggressive  attention  will  be 
beneficial 

First,  business  has  got  to  start  acting  like 
H  underst<X)d  Its  rapabllUles  and  was  pre- 
pared to  .issert  leadership  by  making  things 
move  Bu&lness.  of  all  our  institutions  Is  best 
organiied  to  get  things  done,  and  it  has  the 
greatest  stake  In  seeing  that  they  get  done. 
But  the  first  requisite  of  credibility  is  to  do. 
and  do  well  the  job  that  Is  peculiarly  your 
own,  1  e  .  efficiency  manage  your  own 
business 

Second,  business  must  .atand  up  and  be 
counted  as  grnxl  examples  of  community 
citizenship  There  Is  no  new  land,  new 
water  or  new  air  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  If  this  planet  Is  to  continue  habitable 
and  we  the  people  to  enjoy  the  pursuits 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  business  and 
Industry  must  at  least  see  to  it  thai  our  air 
our  water  -yes-  our  Uiwns  and  our  cities 
are  left   no  worse  than   we  found   them 

Third  It  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the 
undcr-prtvlleged  within  the  large  minority 
groups  i<f  our  population  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  economic  life  without  further 
delay  .Vegnies  .Mexican  Americans.  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Intllans  have  equality  under  law 
However  large  numbers  in  each  group  iire 
denied  equal  economic  opportunity  On  the 
one  hand.  large  numbers  are  socially  disad- 
vantaged, making  it  difficult  to  enter  the 
work  force  On  the  other  apathy  or  prejudice 
makes  it  difficult  (or  individuals  Uj  advance 
These  people  who  in  total,  represent  a  large 
part  "f  our  p<:ipiilatlon.  are  a  significant  and 
growing  burden  im  our  economy  and  their 
difficulties  generate  curr'>»lve  effects  on  Amer- 
ican society  at  large  .As  more  of  them  move 
fr'>m  rural  to  urban  areas,  they  become  the 
focus  of  serious  problems  in  our  cities 

The  percentage  of  these  minority  ijr  .ups 
to  .nir  total  population  has  not  marltedly 
.'hanged  m  this  centurv  The  problem  Is  not 
going  to  go  away  Rather,  the  consequences 
of  a  lATgc  underprivileged  and  frustrated 
group  in  our  society  can  be  expected  to  be- 
et)me  increasingly  troublesome 

What  is  needed  Is  a  itatlon-wlde  approach 
to  the  central  and  controlling  element  of  the 
problem  jobs  It  is  recogni/cd  that  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  levels  of  many  of  these 
people  do  not  qualify  them  for  Jobs  In  busi- 
ness and  industry  It  is  also  recognized  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  prejudice  or  fear  which 
deny  individuals  fr^m  these  groups  equal 
opportunity  to  advance  after  a  Job  has  been 
secured  These  are  excuses,  nit  reasons  for 
delay,  and  the  central  idea  is  that  'he  place 
to  start  Is  Job  opportunity  in  the  private 
sector  that  efforts  to  match  an  unemployed 
individual  with  a  specific  Job  opptrtunlty 
will  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to  upgrade 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  and.  thereafter,  to 
progress ively  reduce  and  finally  eliminate  the 
barriers  to  equal  opportunity  to  advance 
in  accordance  with  his  interest  and  talent 

The  large  number  of  these  people  will  re- 
quire a  commitment  Irom  a  large  number  'A 
biulness  leaders  to  attack  these  problems  In 
their  own  businesses  It  may  not  solve  the 
ppjblem.  but  It  will  set  the  solution  In  mo- 
tion It  Is  a  unique  opportunity  for  busi- 
ness to  demonstrate  what  It  can  do  without 
the  Government  and  to  evolve  a  working 
partnership  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness wherein  each  does  what  It  can  do  best. 
In   the  solution  of  great   national   problems 

The  historian  looking  back  from  the  llrst 
days  of  the  21st  Century  will  very  likely  re- 
gard   196U  as  a  watershed   year    He  will  see 
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that  the  industrial  revolution  hud  r\in  its 
course  In  devel(:pe<l  nations  and  that  the 
technotronlc  revolution  was  well  underw.iy 
m  the  most  advanced 

He  would  .see  that  the  American  nation, 
erected  upon  concepts  of  personal  freedom 
and  personal  responsibility,  had  pr.ned  itseU 
capable  of  adjusting  to  change  He  could  :ee 
as  a  turning  point  the  realization  of  business 
and  industrial  leadership  that  our  racial 
problems  and  our  environmental  problems 
were  not  going  to  go  away  by  thom.--<'lves.  and 
had  decided  to  assert  leadership  in  their  solu- 
tion By  Illuminating  quHlltlcatU>ns  tor  In- 
tegration Into  ,in  Industrial  society,  business 
hiid  guided  government  and  education  In  the 
attack  on  the  real  riHits  of  Inequality  Ignor- 
ance and  fear 

He  will  see  the  United  States  standing 
serene.  In  a  world  still  reeling  with  change, 
because  It  Is  at   peace  with   Itself 

Mcist  of  all.  perhaps,  the  man  of  the  21st 
Century  will  lix>k  back  on  1969  relieved  at 
danger  safely  passed,  for  he  will  understand 
that  though  we  had  started  late,  we  never 
really   had  a  choice 


THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  REHABILI- 
lA nON  THROUGH   FRAINING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.'^K  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March   19.  191.9 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Spraki>r.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  or^ani/ation 
that  for  ,s(imf'  Hi)  :.iars  has  >.;ivoii  (jut- 
.standiiiK  .service  to  our  c-ountry  m  the 
area  of  ichabilltation  and  training.  I 
speak  of  none  other  than  the  Ort-aniza- 
tion  for  Rehabilitation  Through  Train- 
ing This  pro;ii'ani  ha.s  .served  to  uphold 
human  life  and  dicnlty  by  freeing  under- 
privileged, uprooted  and  per.secuted 
members  o:  the  Jewi.sh  faith  frnni  de- 
pendence upon  chanty  luid  plulanthiopy 
of  society  The  development  of  talent  and 
abihty  of  individuaLs  has  aluay.s  been  a 
piimai-y  obiective  of  democratic  think- 
ing and  way  of  life.  For  too  Ions  our  so- 
ciety has  Ignored  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational training  for  the  welfare  and 
progres.s  of  our  Nation,  and  this  ()r^:ani- 
zation  has  continued  to  work  diligently 
toward  making  man  more  independent 
as  he  strives  for  tlie  betterment  of  his 
life  and  family. 

In  view  of  the  applause  that  we  give  to 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  our 
countr\-.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  .salute 
the  Women  s  American  ORT  for  their 
long  lasting  contributions  to  further  the 
development  of  man 


FOLK   HERO  FROM   HOUSTON 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEX.SS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March   19.  1969 

Mr.  CASEY  Mr  Speaker,  all  America 
thrilled  to  watch  Olympic  champion 
George  Foreman  stand  before  the  world, 
and  m  a  simple  yet  symbolic  gesture, 
show  how  proud  he  is  to  be  an  American. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  and  heartwarming 
gesture  to  see  this  young  msm  then,  and 
in  later  interviews,  express  his  patriotism 
and  love  for  our  country. 

Because  I  believe  my  colleagues,  and 
our  people,  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  young  man  from  Houston,  I, 
by  unanimous  consent,  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  magazine.  Communities  in 
Action,  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Polk  Hero  Prom  Houston 
(By  Betty  L.  MacNabb) 

A  rtindown  four-room  duplex  on  bumpy, 
unpaved  Dan  Street  In  Houston's  dilapidated 
old  Fifth  Ward  seems  an  unlikely  place  to 
find  America's  newest  folk  hero. 

But  It  Is  the  home  of  George  Foreman's 
mother.  Nancy,  and  It  was  here  that  the 
Olympic  champion  came  to  spend  bis  leave 
and  fKjnder  his  future  as  a  boxing  pro.  News- 
papers, magazines,  and  television  have  beaten 
a  path  to  this  door,  through  dust  and  some- 
times mud. 

He  18  big,  black,  and  beautiful,  this  19- 
year-old  Junior  high  school  dropout  who 
Joined  the  Job  Corps  and  made  the  world 
his  oyster  with  his  outslzed  fists. 

George  Foreman  Is  also  gentle,  soft-spoken, 
good-natured,  and  polite,  and  he  obviously 
adoree  his  mother  who  Is  all  of  these  things. 

How  is  It,  then,  that  Foreman  turns  Into 
such  a  tiger  In  the  ring? 

He  grins  a  little  sheepishly  as  he  settles 
back  on  the  couch,  his  long  legs  protruding 
half  the  width  of  the  small  living  rocMn. 
Beside  him  Is  a  table  containing  his  AAU 
trophy,  other  trophies,  his  prized  Job  Corps 
Award  of  Achievement.  Foreman  carefully 
removes  the  gold  Olympic  medal  from  the 
AAU  statue  and  swings  It  around  his  neck 
on  Its  blue  ribbon. 

"Well,  the  way  I  figure  It,  we  all  got  some 
violence  In  us  somewhere,  and  It's  gonna 
come  out  some  time.  I  guess  we're  lucky,  us 
guys  that  get  Into  athletics  ...  we  don't  have 
to  be  violent  no  other  way. 

•'This  violence.  It's  a  funny  thing  .  .  .  it's 
klnda  scary,  the  way  it  gets  away  from  you." 
Foreman  pauses,  his  face  sober. 

"I  got  to  admit,  I  even  scare  myself  some- 
tlmee,"  he  says  suddenly.  "When  I  see  myself 
hitting  a  guy  who's  already  going  down.  .  .  ." 

He  talks  on,  slow  and  easy  and  unself- 
oonsclous.  His  face  Is  pensive,  thoughtful, 
grave  but  It  lights  up  suddenly  with  a  warm 
smile  or  a  delighted  grin. 

George  Foreman  was  born  In  Marshall,  a 
little  town  In  the  piney  woods  of  deep  East 
Texas.  It  Is  an  area  more  Southern  In  Its 
outlook  and  Its  sp>eech  patterns  than  other 
parts  of  Texas,  where  residents  prefer  to  be 
called  'Western.  Foreman's  soft  drawl  might 
have  come  from  across  the  river,  from 
Louisiana. 

George  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children,  four 
boys  and  three  girls.  The  Koremans  were  poor, 
dirt  poor,  as  are  most  Negro  families  in  Bast 
Texas,  and  jobs  were  scarce.  When  Qeorge 
was  nine  months  old,  his  father  gave  up  the 
struggle  to  feed  so  many  hungry  mouths  In 
the  little  town,  and  they  moved  to  Houston. 

There  the  father  found  a  Job  as  a  railroad 
construction  worker.  Nancy,  the  mother  hired 
out  as  a  cook  for  a  white  family  In  another 
part  of  the  city.  George  and  his  brothers  grew 
up  m  the  Impoverished  Fifth  Ward  neighbor- 
hood where  they  still  live. 

"I  guess  we  had  some  pretty  bard  'times, 
back  along  the  way.  But  I  dont  like  to  think 
about  them  now,  I  like  to  think  about  the 
good  things  .  .  .  the  good  times  we  had  when 
we  were  kids,"  he  says  earnestly. 

He  attended  the  Atherton  Elementary 
School  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
then  entered  E.  O.  Smith  Junior  High.  Ha 
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got  as  far  as  the  ninth  grade  before  he 
decided  to  quit  and  get  a  Job  to  help  support 
his  mother  and  the  younger  children.  By  that 
time,  his  father  and  mother  had  separated 
and  Nancy  needed  help. 

But  Foreman  couldn't  find  a  Job.  His  lim- 
ited education  outweighed  his  obvious  physi- 
cal strength  where  employers  were  concerned. 

"So  I  Just  Borta  bummed  around  for 
awhile  .  .  .  but  that  wasn't  no  good.  I  had 
been  hearing  these  TV  commercials  about 
Job  Corps,  but  I  wasn't  really  thinking  about 
that  until  one  day  I  talked  to  a  counselor  at 
the  Employment  Commission.  He  said  I 
oughta  get  In  Job  Corpw. 

"So  then  I  came  home  here,  and  talked 
to  my  mother.  See,  we've  always  been  real 
close,  my  mother  and  me,  and  I  always  talked 
to  her  about  what  I'm  gonna  do.  She  don't 
pressure  me,  but  she  always  understands. 
So  when  I  talked  to  her  about  Job  Corps, 
she  thought  it  was  a  real  good  Idea.  She 
always  wanted  me  to  get  some  more  educa- 
tion and  be  somebody.  So  I  went  on  down 
and  Joined  the  Job  Corps,"  George  explains, 
smiling  warmly  at  mother  Nancy. 

The  Job  Corps  sent  George  Foreman  to 
Port  Vannoy  Conservation  Center  In  Oregon 
for  his  Initial  training.  George  wm  Just  16 
years  old,  and  he  had  never  been  out  of 
Texas,  and  only  rarely  away  from  Houston. 
He  didn't  like  Oregon;  the  grandeur  and 
loneliness  of  Its  scenery  scared  him.  He  was 
homesick;  he  missed  his  mother  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

"I  didn't  want  to  stay  .  .  .  sometimes  I 
thought  I  Just  couldn't  stand  It  up  there 
any  more.  But  I  jjersuaded  myself  to  stay 
on,  to  give  it  a  chance,  'cause  I  knew  my 
mother  would  want  me  to  stay  and  get  some 
education." 

After  six  months  of  outdoor  work  and  basic 
education,  George  graduated  from  the  con- 
servation center  to  the  urban  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center  In  Pleasanton,  California. 

"That  was  much  better,  and  besides  by 
then  I  had  gotten  real  interested  in  boxing. 
I  thought  maybe  If  I  was  any  good,  I  could 
make  It  my  profession,  you  know." 

■What  happened  after  that  Is  by  now  leg- 
endary, a  story  featured  on  sports  pages  all 
over  the  country.  The  tall  teenager  from 
Texas  took  on  all  the  flstswlngers  the  Job 
Corps  had  to  offer,  and  slaughtered  them  all. 
His  coach,  Charles  "Doc"  Broaddus,  told  him 
he  had  a  future  In  boxing,  and  entered  him 
In  the  San  Francisco  Golden  Gloves  Tourna- 
ment. Foreman  won  the  tournament. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  finishing  his  Job  Corps 
training.  He  graduated  In  June  of  1967,  and 
came  back  to  Houston  where  he  took  the 
O.E.D.  test  for  high  school  equivalency,  and 
passed  It.  He  looked  for  work  again,  but 
found  nothing  that  would  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue his  road  work  and  ring  training. 

Doc  Broaddus  kept  in  touch,  and  when  he 
learned  that  Foreman  couldn't  find  athletic 
employment,  he  asked  him  to  come  back  to 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  as  the  athletic 
Instructor.  Foreman  continued  training 
under  Doc,  who  had  his  eye  on  the  national 
AAU  tourney  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  In  April,  1968. 
George  Foreman  won  that  one,  too. 

After  that,  there  loomed  the  summit — the 
Olympic  Tournament  In  Mexico  City  in  Oc- 
tober. George  Foreman  scaled  that  stmunlt, 
outboxlng  the  Soviet  IJnlon's  champion  for 
the  title  and  the  gold  medal 

"That  was  the  proudest  day  In  my  whole 
life  .  .  .  that  Russian  was  good,  he  was  very, 
very  good.  All  I  could  think  about  In  the  ring 
was  that  I  just  had  to  get  around  him,  that 
I  had  to  give  It  all  I  had." 

And  when  he  realized  he  had  done  it,  he 
had  won  the  match,  thare  were  tears  In  his 
eyes  and  George  Foreman  Impulsively 
snatched  up  a  small  American  fiag  that  be- 
longed to  his  trainer,  and  waved  It  to  the 
crowd  triumphantly. 
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"It  wasn't  a  planned  thing  ...  I  Just 
wanted  them  to  know  how  proud  I  was  that 
America  had  the  champion,  how  proud  I 
was  to  be  an  American,"  Foreman  recalls. 

His  unexpected  and  patriotic  gesture  made 
him  an  Instant  hero  to  an  America  saddened 
and  torn  by  assassinations  and  riots;  news- 
papers, commentators,  ministers  in  churches 
heaped  praise  upon  this  youth  who  un- 
ashamedly wanted  to  show  that  he  loved  his 
country. 

Foreman  and  his  mother  flew  to  Waehlng- 
ton  to  receive  the  Job  Corps'  first  Award  of 
Achievement. 

"That  was  a  really  great  day."  he  says, 
"Everything  I  am.  I  owe  to  the  Job  Corps — 
my  education,  my  boxing,  everything.  They 
really  treated  me  great  In  Washington,  too. 
They  brought  my  mother  up  there  with  me, 
gave  her  her  first  plane  ride,  and  then  let 
her  see  them  giving  me  honor  She  was  really 
proud." 

What  now  for  the  pride  and  prize  graduate 
of  the  Job  Corps? 

"Well,  I'm  going  on  back  to  Pleasanton  to 
my  Job  at  Parks  Center  for  now.  And  I'm 
going  to  enroll  In  one  of  the  Junior  colleges 
out  there,  to  get  some  more  education  while 
I  continue  my  training,  my  boxing. 

"Then,  when  I  think  I'm  ready,  I'm  going 
to  turn  pro.  I'd  sure  like  to  shoot  for  the 
world's  heavyweight  title.  I'm  stire  going  to 
try,"  says  George  Foreman. 

And  the  Interviewer  leaves  with  the  strong 
impression  that  Job  Corps  someday  may  have 
a  proprietary  Interest  In  the  world's  heavy- 
weight boxing  crown. 

(NoTi. — Betty  L.  MacNabb,  a  former  re- 
porter with  the  Houston  Post  and  the 
Charleston  (8.C.)  News  and  Courier,  Is  an 
information  ofHcer  with  GEO  regional  office 
In  Austin,  Texas.) 


BEWARE  OP  LADIES  BEARING  GIFTS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NSW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdxiy,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  Welcome  Wagon  and 
Welcome  Newcomer  hostesses  in  order 
to  gain  personal  Information  about  the 
living  habits  of  Americans  is  a  dishonor- 
able and  disreputable  business.  By  using 
the  subterfuge  of  welcoming  new  people 
while  disguising  their  true  data-gather- 
ing purposes,  the  employers  of  these 
ladles  are  clearly  invading  the  tradi- 
tional privacy  of  the  American  home. 

In  the  March  19,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  a  story  by  Jona- 
than Cottin  disclosed  that  Welcome 
Wagon  financing  comes  from  merchants 
and  other  commercial  enterprises  which 
receive  detailed  reports  on  the  homes 
visited  by  hostesses.  Mr.  Cottin 's  splendid 
story  shows  that  the  people  who  welcome 
the  welcomers  are  unaware  that  inti- 
mate facts  about  their  home  life  would 
be  widely  distributed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  owns  Welcome 
Newcomer.  My  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy,  during  our  investi- 
gations of  credit  bureau  procedures  and 
prEictices,  was  frequently  assured  by  the 
ACB  that  it  did  not  hire  inspectors  to 
compile  data  for  credit  reports.  In  spite 
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of  their  flowered  hats  and  sweet  smiles. 
these  hostesses  do  the  work  of  private 
Investigators  I  will  certainly  raise  this 
Issue  with  the  top  management  of  the 
ACB  when  they  return  to  testify  again 
In  the  near  future 

In  Mr  Cottln'8  story.  WashinKlon 
Credit  Bureau  Mtuiager  Edward  Oar- 
relson  contends  that  information  given 
his  Welcome  Newcomer  hostesses  is  very 
much  akin  to  what  a  guy  tells  the  comer 
bartender  "  I  would  comment  that  when 
you  fall  off  the  wsyjon.  you  may  tell  a 
bartender,  but  it  stops  there  However, 
when  you  fall  off  Mr  Oarretsons  ver- 
sion of  Welcome  Wagon,  you  fall  Into  a 
flshbowl  where  any  subscriber  of  the 
2,200  ACB  member  bureaus  can  learn 
your  family's  innermost  secret.s 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  deluhted  to  mtro- 
duce  Mr  Coltin  s  excellent  piece  of  in- 
vestigative reporting  into  the  Rei  ord  at 
this  point 

A  Cridit^ble  WCICOME 
my  Joiiatliiin  C'Jttlni 
Ar««  gre«tl"ng  services  which  dispense  free 
gifts  and  homey  chHtter  to  new  families  earn 
their  money  partly  by  supplying  I'X-al  mer- 
chant with  personal  Information  about  the 
newcomers 

In  many  cases,  newcomers  are  unaware 
that  the  information  they  give  to  welcoming 
■  hostesses  is  being  turned  over  to  local 
businessmen 

The  two  major  organizations  servicing  this 
area— Welcome  Wag(.n  and  Welc^jme  New- 
comBr — offer  merchants,  for  a  fee.  Informa- 
tion on  newcomers'  lives  based  on  Interviews 
conducted  by  these  firm  s     hostesses  ' 

During  visits  to  homes  of  new  residents, 
these  h(-«tessea  present  the  hou;*ewlfe  with 
free  gift  coupons  and  samples  from  local 
bu.ilnessmen  anxious  for  their  patronage 

The  executive  vice  president  of  Welcome 
Wagon  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
the  company  s  Interviewing  policies  or  tt) 
gr;int  The  Wrish.ngton  Dally  News  an  Inter- 
view unless  the  flrtn  was  given  the  right  to 
read  the  resulting  story  before  publication. 
This  was  denied 

But  surveys  of  area  merchants  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  Welcome  Wagon  Service,  as 
well  aj*  interviews  with  some  housewives  vis- 
ited by  these  hostesses  show  that  the  na- 
tlonaKy-kiviwa  organl/.i»tlon  asks  and  re- 
purt.s  "V.  tiatiies  and  ages  of  fanillv  members, 
address  place  of  husbands  employment,  pre- 
vious family  residence  phone  number  and 
year  and  make  of  the  fajnllv  car  or  cars 

In  addition  merchants  say,  the  ref)ort  also 
provides  a  sentence  or  two  that  gives  us 
Infomiatl.jn  about  the  family  that  particu- 
larly pertains  to  our  business 

While  Welcome  Wagon  s  operation  U  lim- 
ited to  a  middleman  status  between  mer- 
chant and  prospective  new  custinmers  Wel- 
con^e  Newcomer  .-ilso  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
for  establishment  of  credit  and  charge  ac- 
counts It  Is  a  member  of  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus  of  America  Inc  a  national  credit 
reporting  service  which  probes  the  payment 
history  of  individuals  and  reports  the  data 
to  subscribers  such   as  department  stores 

Edward  P  Oarretson  spokesman  for  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureau  ofllce  here  said 
his  Welcome  Newcomer  hostesses  are  in- 
structed to  ask  of  new  arrivals  All  names 
of  family  members  address,  age  of  husband 
axid  wife,  occupation,  previous  residence, 
whether  hocne  Is  owned  or  rented,  make  and 
model  of  car.  religion,  phone  number  and 
what  the  family  says  It  needs 

Mr  Ciarretson  rejects  any  speculation  that 
the  hostesses  violate  family  privacy  by  re- 
porting these  facts  to  local  merchants  and 
the  credit  bureau. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  InfonnsUon  we  get  from  Welcome 
Newcomer  ui  very  much  akin  to  what  a  guy 
tells  the  corner  bartender."  hs  said 

A  prlQclpsl  aim  of  Welcome  Newcomer  Is 
to  funnel  data  on  the  new  resident  to  the 
p«rent  i-redlt  rep<.irung  service  which  for- 
wards the  informauon  to  the  Credit  Bureau 
otlic9  In  the  region  known  to  be  the  last 
residence  of  the  newcomer  At  the  last  place 
of  residence,  the  past  credit  history  of  the 
newcomer  Is  checked  and  report  returned  to 
Washington 

The  system,  says  htr  Oarretson  allows 
newly  arrived  fainiUes  a  fast  method  of  es- 
tablishing credit 

Mr  Garretsiin  said  that  housewives  are 
told  reports  by  Welcome  Newc<jmer  hi>stesse8 
will  be  used  to  arrange  a  transfer  of  credit 
reporVB  from  the  family's  last  residence  He 
■iald  the  hoste.sses  also  tell  new  arrivals  that 
the  data  will  be  distributed  to  sponsoring 
merchants 

However,  housewives  visited  by  hosteaaes 
from  both  services  generally  Indicated  no 
knowledge  that  the  Information  they  pro- 
vided  Wits   going   to   be  sent  ar.ywhere 

Mrs  Richard  J  Peldman  of  Derwood,  Md  , 
said  a  Welcome  Newcomer  hostess  x,sked  the 
family  a  religion  and  she  objec^ted  but  did 
respond  U)  this  as  well  as  other  personal 
questions  i  Associated  Credit  Bureau  says 
the  religion  information  Is  sent  only  t/<3 
churches  and  synagogs  and  not  made  known 
til  nier-'liants  > 

Mrs  Feldman  said  she  later  "wondered  ' 
why  she  gave  the  hostess  "those  personal  de- 
tails ■■ 

She  refuted  the  Oarretson  assertion  that 
hostesses  Inform  newcomers  about  the  rea- 
s<5n  for  the  questions 

•  What's  wrong  here  Is  It  wasn't  stated  whv 
tnev  wanted  this  Information."  she  said 
Tf.at  reason  w:is  to  establish  a  credit  rating 
If  they  had  t)een  honest  with  me,  perhaps 
they  could  have  gotten  more  information  ' 
Mr  O.irrefJon  said  he  couldn't  guarantee 
that  every  hostess  told  every  new  arrival  the 
reason  for  the  questions,  but  maintained 
thAt    they    were    instructed    to    do    so 

Hot-sewtrr  rxn-s  *i.t. 

A  Fairfax  housewife  said  she  had  a  very 
pleasant  Interview  with  a  Welcome  Wagon 
hostess  but  she  noticed  that  her  visitor  "was 
making  little  notes  as  she  went  along  She 
was  fairly  thoro  in  her  questioning  but 

I  dldn  t  know  what  th«  information  was 
tjelng  requested  for  " 

She  said  she  dropped  her  guard  because 
she  felt  at  the  time  "Here  comes  .1  nice  lady 
with  nice  little  gifts  You  sit  and  tell  the 
nice  lady  these  things,  thinking  she'll  prob- 
ably go  home  and  throw  it  (the  information  1 
away  " 

Another  housewife  In  Fairfax.  Mrs  Richard 
Nelmczyk.  visited  by  Welcome  Wagon  said 
her  hostess  wanted  to  know  her  husband's 
military  rank  1  which  could  be  a  short  cut  to 
determine  family  Income  1  When  asked  the 
reason  for  the  question,  the  hostess  replied 
that  a  top  Welcome  Wagon  official  was  "a 
retired  military  person  Interested  in  those 
things  " 

Mrs  Bernard  J  Davles.  of  Derwood.  said 
she  would  have  objected  If  she  had  been  t<3ld 
by  her  Welcome  Newcomer  hostess  that  her 
answers  were  going  to  be  distributed  t»  the 
credit  bureau  stnd  I'X-al  merchants  I  remem- 
ber telling  them  some  things,  but  I  didn't 
know  that  It  would   be  given  out."  she  said 

Mrs  J.^mes  H  Carn>ll  of  Fairfax  said  her 
husband  was  very  annoyed  "  when  a  fl(X)d  of 
calls  and  letters  began  shortly  after  a  Wel- 
come W.igoii  visit  We  do  not  like  to  be  be- 
leaguered by  salesmen    '  said  Mrs    Carroll 

But  she  tidded  she  freely  provided  the 
hostess  with  the  Information  requested  be- 
cause the  visitor  was  "so  charming  that  you 
don  t  know  If  she  s  asking  the  questions  out 
of  curiosity  or  for  business  purposes  " 

Informed   that  Welcome   Wrtgon   gets  paid 
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for  Its  service.  Mrs  Carroll  expressed  surprise 
and  said  "I  thought  it  was  strictly  charita- 
ble" 

OTHEK    WAYS 

In  contrast  to  the  operation  of  the  two  big 
services,  one  of  the  smaller  welcoming  com- 
panies- Commonwealth  Greeting  Service. 
Inc  ,  of  Springfield — requires  Its  sponsors  to 
agree  not  to  call,  write  or  send  salesmen  to 
homes  of  newcomers  visited  by  Common- 
wealth 

One  Welcome  Wagon  sponsor,  a  Mont- 
gomery County  buslneasman.  said  while  he 
uses  the  service,  he  would  refuse  to  cooperate 
If  somebixly  came  to  my  house  and  started 
asking  a  lot  of  questions  and  started  writing 
things  down  ■ 

I  would  consider  It  an  invasion  of  privacy 
and  I  wouldn't  t.ike  their  goodies  or  answer 
their  questions  and  I  hope  my  wife  wouldn't 
either."  he  added  He  .isked  that  his  n;ime  be 
withheld 

In  their  promotional  publications  aimed  at 
potential  sponsoring  businesses,  both  Wel- 
come Wagon  and  Welcome  Newcomer  make 
no  secret  of  their  proflt-muklng  motives  or 
the  nature  of  the  data  they  will  provide 

In  a  sales  promotion  brochure  beamed  at 
potential  merchant-subscribers.  Welcome 
Wagon  explains  lu  dally  "Research  Program" 
•his  way  It  will  be  continuous,  and.  in 
addition,  it  can  i  sic  i  be  some  special  findings 
of  facts  wanted  by  you  occ:ialonally  You 
could  learn  How  well  do  the  families  of 
Washington  kn<iw  and  p.itronlze  you?  What 
do  they  like  or  dislike'  What  do  tiiey  want?" 
Welcome  Wagon  al,so  tells  potential  mer- 
chant-subscribers that  It 'acquaints  families 
with  cultural,  recreational,  educational  and 
religious  services  in  the  community  while  It 
;s  making  .i  sales  pitch  for  subscribers'  busi- 
nesses 

Welcome  Newcomer,  in  its  memo  to  mer- 
chant-prospects,  flatly  says   It   provides 

First  A  newcomer  service  on  the  highest 
level  by  which  a  personal  call  is  made  in  the 
homes  of  newcomers  to  the  city   " 

"Second  An  Account  Promotion  Service. 
While  In  the  homes,  our  hostesses  pers(jnally 
sell'  your  services  and  secure  a  signature  for 
a  charge  account  on  your  own  credit  appli- 
cation ■ 

Third  Credit  reporting  at  its  best  You 
are  furnished  written  up-to-date  credit  re- 
port on  all  newcomers  who  have  favorable 
credit  records,  and  at  a  greatly  discounted 
rale  " 

Welcome  Newcomer  says  the  sy.stem  helps 
increase  charge  sales  and  gives  the  merchant 
"the  fastest  i-redl!  reporting  service  possible 
by  placing  into  your  files,  credit  rep.  rts  prior 
to  a  newcomers  request  for  credit   " 

Mr  Garretson  said  a  family  can  a.'^k  the 
Welcome  Newcomer  hostess  not  to  transler 
credit  and  the  service  will  abide  by  the  re- 
quest He  said  such  a  request  is  infrequent 
and  unless  It  Is  made,  the  credit  check  Is  done 
automatically 

Mr      Garretson     maintained     a     housewife 
knows  why  she  s  being  asked  questions 
I  don  I   think  any  reasonably  thinking  per- 
son could  mistake  what  this  is  " 

Mr  Garretson  estimated  that  the  25-30 
hostesses  make  about  1,000  calls  a  month  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NBw   Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN    Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than    14  centuries  ago  an  old.  bearded 
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man,  about  whom  we  know  so  little,  de- 
parted from  this  earth;  yet  each  year 
his  memory  is  venerated  on  the  17th  day 
of  March.  This  is  his  day— St.  Patrick's 
Day.  Although  associated  with  the  Irish, 
this  day  has  a  special  meaning  to  more 
than  just  the  Irish  in  our  country.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City. 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
began  in  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  this 
great  saint's  death  when  thousands  of 
mourners  came  from  long  distances  to 
his  funeral.  So  many  torches  and  candles 
were  carried  in  the  funeral  procession 
that  night  that  it  was  said  to  be  as  bright 
as  day.  And  so  began  the  tradition.  Each 
year,  the  Irish  attend  mass  in  honor  of 
St.  Patrick,  then  parade  proudly  through 
the  streets,  and  end  the  procession  and 
the  festivities  with  an  evening  of  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  toasting. 

But  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  extends  far 
beyond  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
that  small  island  nation.  With  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Irish  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  celebration  of  this  feast  spread 
and  was  enjoyed  by  men  of  all  nationali- 
ties. 

Tliere  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
first  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  took 
place  in  what  is  now  known  as  New  York 
City  Thomas  Dongan,  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic,  was  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  from  1683  to  1688.  During 
his  tenure  oi  office,  it  is  possible — but 
there  are  no  records  to  substantiate  the 
assumption — that  Dongan  may  have  in- 
vited a  few  Irishmen  to  dinner  at  the 
Governor's  house  to  celebrate  in  honor 
of  St.  Patrick. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Society  in  New  York  in  1737,  celebration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  began  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  By  1766.  the  first  recorded  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  in  the  United  States 
took  place;  it  was  in  New  York  City.  Of 
course,  it  was  nothing  comparable  to  the 
parades  of  today.  The  New  York  Gazette 
of  March  20.  1766.  and  the  New  York 
Mercury  of  March  24,  1766,  both  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  parade: 

Monday  last  being  the  E>ay  of  St.  Patrick, 
tutelarj-  Saint  of  Ireland,  waa  ushered  in  at 
the  Dawn,  with  Plfes  and  Drums  which  pro- 
duced a  very  agreeable  harmony  t>efore  the 
doors  of  many  GenUemen  of  that  Nation, 
and  others. 

Many  of  them  assembled  and  spent  a  Joy- 
ous though  orderly  Evening  at  the  House  of 
Mr.  Bardln  In  this  city  where  the  following 
healths  were  drank  .  .'•  (The  item  then 
ILsts  twenty  different  toasts  to  which  the 
guest«  drank,  i 

The  celebration  is  today,  in  many  re- 
spects, quite  similar,  for  like  then  it  is 
not  limited  to  those  of  Irish  ancestry; 
and  the  "wearing  of  the  green"  Is  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  New  York,  whose  citi- 
zenry includes  persons  of  all  national- 
ities. 

The  most  famous  celebration  on  the 
holiday  is,  of  course,  the  parade  held  an- 
nually in  New  York  City.  Block  after 
block  of  famous  Fifth  Avenue  is  crowded 
by  a  million  people,  all  to  see  the  elab- 
orate process.  A  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple march  in  the  actual  parade — bands, 
pipers,  soldiers,  and  fraternal  organlza- 
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tions  all   play  a  part.   In   1959,  Henry 
O'Meara,  the  head  of  Ireland's  national 
police,    after    seeing    this    spectacular 
event,  declared : 
I  never  saw  a  parade  like  this  in  my  life! 

The  day  that  began  as  a  national  feast 
uThonor  of  a  special  saint  has  multiplied 
with  a  worldwide  commemoration,  not 
only  to  the  man  St.  Patrick;  not  only  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Irish  themselves;  but 
also  to  Include  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  all  peoples.  On  this  day,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  persons  of  all  nationalities 
"wearing  the  green,"  for  this  day  has  be- 
come a  time  for  all  to  reconfirm  their 
belief  in  the  spirit  of  mankind. 


DEFENSE  CRITICS  TO  EXAMINE 
MILITARY  BUDGET  AT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONFERENCE  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  the  military  budget  and  its 
effect  on  the  militarization  of  our  soci- 
ety is  of  ever-deepening  concern. 

To  discuss  this  problem  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  convened  a  Con- 
gressional Conference  on  the  Militarj* 
Budget  and  National  Priorities  on  March 
28-29  in  "Washington.  "We  have  invited 
many  prominent  scholars  and  scientists 
to  discuss  with  Members  of  Congress  our 
concerns  over  military  spending  and  its 
effects  on  the  entire  society. 

At  a  press  conference  today  the  orig- 
inators of  this  congressional  conference 
issued  a  joint  statement  and  press  re- 
lease which  describe  the  origins,  proce- 
dures and  goals  of  this  important  meet- 
ing. I  include  below  those  statements 
and  a  list  of  the  participating  scholars, 
with  short  biographies. 

The  joint  statement  was  read  by  Con- 
gressman Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  of 
Wisconsin,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Congressmen  George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  of 
California.  Phillip  Burton,  of  Califor- 
nia, John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
Don  Edwards,  of  California,  Donald  M. 
Praser,  of  Minnesota,  Benjamin  S.  Ros- 
enthal, of  New  York,  and  William  F. 
Ryan,  of  New  York.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  also  associated 
himself  with  that  statement.  These 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to- 
gether ■with  Senator  George  S.  McGov- 
ern.  of  South  Dakota,  are  the  originators 
of  this  conference  and  are  soliciting 
other  House  and  Senate  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  the  2 -day  meeting. 

The  material  mentioned  follows : 
DEFENse  Carncs  To  Examine  Mn.rrAKY  BtJDGPr 
AT  Congressional   Conference   in   Wash- 

INOTON 

Over  a  dozen  leading  scholars  will  partici- 
pate in  a  Congressional  Conference  on  the 
MUltary  Budget  and  National  Priorities  on 
March  28-29.  A  preliminary  conference  re- 
port will  be  issued  on  the  second  day  with 
a  final  report  to  follow  In  several  weeks. 
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Congressional  sponsors  Include:  Senators 
George  S.  McGovern  (S.  Dak.i,  and  Gaylord 
Nelson  (Wls.i.  and  Conp^ssmen  George  E 
Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.),  Phillip  Burton  (Calif) 
John  Conyers,  Jr  (Mich.),  Don  Edwards 
(Calif.).  Donald  M.  Praser  (Minn.),  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier  (Wis.),  Benjamin  S,  Rosen- 
thal (N.y,),  and  WUllam  P,  Ryan  (NY.). 
In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  today,  the* 
congressional  sponsors  said  the  conference's 
purposes  yyere : 

"(1 )  To  Inform  Members  of  Congress  more 
fully  on  Issues  of  defense  policy  so  that  Con- 
gress can  play  a  much  more  active  role  In 
opposing  escalation  of  the  arms  budget. 

"(2)  To  bring  together  a  strong  group  of 
scholars  and  Members  of  Congress  to  dram- 
atize for  the  Administration  and  the  public 
the  concern  over  these  issues; 

"(3)  To  prepare  a  report  tloat  will  outline 
the  basic  issues  of  militarism  lor  national 
citizens'  groups  and  to  provide  leadership 
for  a  movement  toward  peaceful  goals — away 
from  tiie  militarization  of  our  society.' 

Conference  participants  Include:  Richard 
Barnet,  Director,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
Washington,  D.C  ;  Richard  Palk,  cfenter  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Behavioral  Sclencee; 
Richard  Goodwin,  writer;  George  Kahln. 
Cornell  University;  George  KUtlakowsky! 
Harvard  University;  Arthur  Larson.  Duke 
University;  Hans  Morgenthau,  University  of 
Chicago;  Fred  Warner  Neal,  Claremont  Grad- 
uate School.  California;  Gerard  Plel.  Edi- 
tor, Scientific  American.  Marcus  Rr.slcln,  Di- 
rector. Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  Wash- 
ington, DC;  George  Ralhjens.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  Len  Rodberg, 
University  of  Maryland;  Charles  L  Shultze! 
University  of  Maryland:  Jeremy  Stone.  Stan- 
ford University;  Murray  "Weldenbaum. 
Washington  University;  and  Herbert  York, 
University  of  California.  Larson  will  be  Con- 
ference Chairman. 

The  two-day  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Room  2172  of  the  Ravburn  House  Office 
Building,  will  cover: 

Implications  for  national  security  m  -.he 
1970s  of  building  new  weapons  systems 
(  ABM,  MIRV.  SCAD)  ; 

Use  and  limitations  of  lorce  (primarily 
non-nuclear)  as  an  instrument  oi  US.  for- 
eign policy.  With  emphasis  on  the  exam- 
ple of  Vietnam; 

Escalating  research  and  development  costs 
and  the  possibilities  of  etTective  checks  on  the 
weapons  development  process: 

Impact  of  the  arms  race  on  U.S.  society 
including  the  problem  of  militarization  of 
loreign  policy 

Additional  congressional  sponsors  are  be- 
ing solicited  in  both  Houses  bv  the  .tbove 
sponsors. 

The  following  participants  have  been 
asked  to  give  short  presentations  on  these 
principal  discussion  topics: 

Professor  Kahln:  "The  Role  of  Congres* 
in  Ending  the  War  in  Vietnam," 

Professor  Kistiakowsky :  '.National  Security 
and  the  New  Weapons  Systems.  ' 

Professor  Morgenthau":  The  Militarization 
of  Foreign  Policy." 

Professor  Rathjens:  'National  Security 
and  the  Arms  Race." 

Professor  Stone:  "Political  Implications  of 
Weapons  Development." 

Dr.  York:  "Political  Controls  on  Escalat- 
ing Military  Technology-." 

At  the  opening  session.  Chairman  Larson 
will  describe  the  aims  of  the  conference  and 
Introduce  the  participants.  In  the  follow- 
ing sessions,  which  will  be  closed  to  the 
public  and  press,  the  congressional  and  aca- 
demic participants  will  examine  both  Indi- 
vidual issues  and  their  Interrelations,  This 
examination  will  continue  through  the  Fri- 
day session. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  participants  will 
reconvene  to  formulate  the  preliminary  con- 
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cluatona  »nd  recommenditlorui  of  the  con- 
fervnc*  report  The  flnal  version  of  the  re- 
port will  foUow  »*ver»l  w««k«  kfter  the  con- 
ference. 

At  a  preaa  ccmference  kt  I  00  pm  Saturday 
Dr  Larson  will  gt»e  a  brief  summary  of 
the  conference  proceeding!  and  participants 
win  also  discuss  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendatloas 

The  opening  conference  session  1 9  30-  1 1  00 
AM,  Friday.  March  38 1  will  bo  open  to  the 
press  All  other  sessions  will  be  limited  to 
participants  and  congressional  sponsors  until 
the  press  conference  at   1  00   PM  Saturday 

Joint  .ST*T«»<eNT  or  Prayo««  »t  thx  Oaioi- 
N*To«s  or  CoNG«r38io!«iiL  Corma.KHCK  on 
TH«      MitrTA«T      Brocrr      awd      National 

The  Congressional  Conference  on  March 
38-39  has  Its  origins  In  the  present  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  direction  of  American 
political  and  military  policy 

Pew  p>eople  believe  today  that  America's 
vital  interests  were  Involved  in  our  decision 
to  spend  130  billion  a  year  and  more  than 
30.000  American  lives  In  Vietnam  Tet  the 
increase*  In  fury  and  brutality 

reaU^  believe  that  the  United  States 
had  to  spend  •l.'iOO  billion — CI  4  trillion — 
for  defense  since  World  War  U  Yet  the  mili- 
tary budget  Increases  as  the  appetite  grows 
for  fantastically  expensive  new  weapons 
systems  of  dubious  value 

Our  constituents  are  asking  us  to  explain 
how  national  priorities  are  determined.  They 
want  an  end  to  a  war  which  demands  even 
higher  human  and  financial  sacrifices  They 
ask  us  too  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
the  arms  race  with  Russia  and  China — 
about  our  plana  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  disputes  between  nations — about  peace 
abroad  and  at  home 

What  is  extraordinary  la  that  the  war  con- 
tinues despite  a  political  year  whose  princi- 
pal theme  wEts  ending  the  war 

To  take  another  case,  the  ABM  system 
has  been  criticized  by  aimoet  every  respon- 
sible group  of  scientists,  politicians  and 
scholars  In  the  United  States  It  has  been 
viewed  as  a  massive  WPA  project  for  sci- 
entists and  enijflneers  The  ABM  has  been 
debated,  discussed,  and  analyzed  On  their 
merits,  the  arguments  for  the  ABM  have 
lost,  yet  the  presidential  decision  was  to 
proceed. 

This  decision  causes  those  of  as  intimately 
concerned  with  the  formulation  and  exe- 
cution of  public  policy  grave  concern 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  facta  from  which 
the  Conference  proceeds 

We  spent  In  19«7  some  1100  billion  for 
defense  and  war  related  coats 

About  two-thirds  of  all  federal  tax  receipts 
in  1967  went  for  defense 

More  was  spent  for  defense  that  year  than 
was  spent  by  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  for  health,  education,  old  age, 
and  retirement  assistance,  houalng  and  agri- 
culture- 
Defense  spending  exceeded  the  profits  of 
all  American  business 

The  Department  of  Defense  alone  pur- 
chased aimoet  15'  of  the  finished  products 
of  all  our  industries  and  over  18%  of  all 
industrial  durable  goods 

Is  this  the  kind  of  society  Americans  want? 
We  don't  think  so. 

The  discussions  during  this  conference 
will  be  aimed  at  seeking  answers  to  these 
questions 

I  a  I  How  can  Congress  undertake  to  make  a 
responsible  contribution  In  ending  the  Viet- 
nam war''  .Are  there  ways  to  confront  the 
Lssuea  of  withdrawal  directly  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

lb)    Do    proposed    addlUona    to    the   UB 
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arsenal  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  such  as 
.^BM  and  MIRV  mean  more  security  or  less? 
L- 1  Does  the  U  S.  need  to  maintain  large 
standing  armies,  military  alliances,  military 
installatlon.s  .-tround  the  world? 

I  d  I  What  forces  built  into  our  national 
security  system  provoke  unnecessary  or  dan- 
gerous military  spending'' 

ei  What  are  the  social  ivnd  political  costs 
of  maintaining  the  preeent  and  projected 
national    security    ingtltunoiis'' 

I  f  (  What  political  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reallocate  national  priorities? 

Our  goals.  In  seeking  answers  to  these 
questions   are  to 

I  1  I  Inform  Members  of  Congress  more  fully 
on  Issues  if  deferu»e  p<.)llcy  so  that  Congre«s 
can  play  .i  much  more  active  role  in  opposing 
eacalatlon   of    the   arms   budget 

I 'J  I  Bring  together  a  strong  group  of  schol- 
ars a:'.d  Members  of  Congress  to  dram;illze 
for  the  .Administration  and  the  public  the 
concern    over    these    Issues 

i3i  Prepare  a  report  that  will  outline  the 
basic  Issues  of  militarism  for  national  cltl- 
aena'  groups  and  to  provide  leadership  for  a 
movement  tnward  peaceful  goals — away  from 
the  militarization  of  our  society 

The  magnitude  and  urgency  of  these  prob- 
lems are  obvious  The  answers  are  less  ob- 
vious Out  of  the  Conference  will  emerge. 
we  hope  a  more  positive  and  better-defined 
sen.se  of  where  we  are  or  should  be  headed. 
today  and  In  the  1970"s. 

Participants   in   Congrbssional  CoNmsNCS 

OS         MlLrTART  BtJDCET         AND         NaTIONAI. 

Priorities 

Dr  Richard  Bamet:  Co-dlrector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Washington.  DC  Graduate 
of  Harvard  University  *  Harvard  Law  School; 
Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Russian  Research 
Center  and  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  Princeton;  consultant  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Formerly  with  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  State  De- 
partment .\uthor  InteTTfTitton  and  Revolu- 
tion 

Dr  Richard  Palk  Professor  at  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 
Sciences,  Stanford  University.  Stanford.  Cali- 
fornia Formerly  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  Princeton.  Counsel  to  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  US  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency;  Counsel  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Author:  The 
Strategy  of  World  Order 

Mr  Richard  Goodwin  Writer:  Former  spe- 
<-ial  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- American  AfTalra  i  1961  63)  Au- 
thor T'-iump/i  (jT  T'opedy  Refiectiana  on 
Vtetriarn 

Dr  George  Kahln  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  New  York 
Consultant.  Rockefeller  Foundation  ( 1964- 
66 1,  Director.  Southern  Asia  Program.  Cor- 
nell University  Author  Sationaliarn  Jc 
Revolution  In  Indonesia:  Major  Govem- 
menta  of  Asia,  and  co-author  (with  John 
Lewis)  of  r'le  U  S  in  Vietnam. 

Dr  Geonje  Klstlakowsky  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  Former  Science  advisor  to 
President  Elsenhower  Special  assistant  to 
President  for  Science  and  Technology  1 1959- 
61)  Member  of  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  »  1967  63 )  Director.  Itek  Corpo- 
ration. The  Cabot  Corporation. 

Dr  Arthur  Larson  Director  of  the  World 
Rule  of  Law  Center  at  Duke  University.  Dur- 
ham. North  Carolina;  Former  Rhodes  Scholar 
11933-36):  Dean  of  Uolvaralty  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Law  I  1953-64).  Under-Secretary  of 
Labor  i  1954-  66)  .  Director  of  USIA  ( 1966-57) : 
Special  .Assistant  to  President  (1967-58) ;  and 
Special    Consultant    to    State    Department. 
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HEW  (1968-61)  Author  Preventing  World 
War  III:  Some  Proposals.  Vietnam  and  Be- 
yond.  Sovereignty   Wtthln  the  Law. 

Dr  Hans  Morgenthau:  Professor  of  history, 
government,  and  international  relations  at 
University  of  Chicago  Author  The  Purpose 
of  American  Politics:  Politics  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century:  many  articles  in  philosophy, 
law  and  political  science. 

Dr  Fred  Warner  Neal  Professor  of  Inter- 
national relations  and  government  at  Clare- 
ment  Graduate  School,  Clarement.  Califor- 
nia Former  Washington  correspondent  for 
United  Press  and  Wall  Street  Journal.  1938- 
43  Con.sultant  In  Russian  affairs  to  Chief  of 
Foreign  Research.  State  Department.  Con- 
sultant to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Author:  Yugoslavia  and 
the  New  Communism:  War  and  Peace  and 
Germany 

Mr  a<rard  Plel:  Publisher  and  editor  of 
Scientific  American  1948  to  present.  Science 
editor  of  Life  Magazine  1939-46;  Assistant  to 
Henry  Kaiser.  1945-47;  Appointed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  chalrnianship  of  Commission  on 
Health  Services  of  New  York.  1967-69.  Au- 
thor   Science  m  the  Cause  of  Man. 

Dr.  Marcus  Raskin:  Co-dlrector  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  Washington,  DC. 
Doctorate  In  law,  University  of  Chicago,  1967. 
Legislative  Counsel  to  12  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen. 1958-61  Staff  editor  of  The  Liberal 
Papers.  1961.  National  Security  Council  staff. 
1961-62.  Education  Advisor.  OfDce  of  the 
President.  1963.  Member  of  U.S.  Disarmament 
delegation  at  Geneva.  1963.  Author:  (w 
Bernard  Fall)  Vietnam  Reader;  (w  Arthur 
Waskow)    Deterrance  and  Reality. 

Dr  George  Rathjcns:  Visiting  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Staff  weapons  systems  evalua- 
tion team.  Department  of  Defense.  1963-68. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  science 
and  technology,  1969-flO.  Chief  scientist.  Ad- 
vanced Projects  Agency,  Department  of  De- 
fense, 1961.  Deputy  Assistant  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
1962-64  Director  of  Weapons  Systems  Evalua- 
tion Division.  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis. 
1965-68.  Author:  The  Future  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Race:  Options  of  the  1970' s,  published 
In  1968  by  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace. 

Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg:  Associate  Professor 
of  phyalca  and  associate  chairman  of  depart- 
ment. University  of  Maryland.  Doctorate  In 
phyalcs,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1966  Chief  of  Policy  Research  ofSce 
In  Science  iuid  Technology  Bureau — Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1961-66. 
Author:  Quantum  Theory  of  Scattering  and 
recent  article  In  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists 
"ABM — Some  Arms  Control  Issues." 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Schultze:  Professor  of 
Economios,  University  of  Maryland;  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  1965-68.  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  1962- 
65.  Member  of  Staff,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  1962-58.  Author:  National  Income 
Analysis. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stone:  Professor  of  economics 
at  Stanford  University.  Member  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  from  1962-64,  and  a  Re- 
search Associate  at  Harvard  Center  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  from  1964-66.  Author: 
Containing  the  Arms  Race:  Sorm  Sped  fie 
Propoaala:  and  a  recent  paper,  published  by 
the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  In  Lon- 
don. "The  Case  Against  Missile  Defense." 

Dr.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum:  Chairman, 
Dept.  of  Economics,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  Corporate  Economist.  Boeing 
Co.  ( 1968-63) :  Consultant  on  Economic  Con- 
sequences of  Disarmament  (1964):  Direc- 
tor Economic  Research  ProKr&m.  NASA 
(1964):  Publications  on  economic  impnct  of 
defense  spending. 
Dr.   Herbert  York:    Chancellor  of  'Dnlver- 
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slty  of  California,  San  IXego.  OaUf.  Member, 
research  and  teaching  staff,  lAwrencs  Radia- 
tion Lab.  University  of  CallfomU  (lB4»-68); 
Director  (1963-68).  Research  Administrator, 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis;  Trustee  of 
IDA.  Director  of  Research  and  Development 
at  Department  of  Defense  ( 1953-61 ) .  Member 
and  Vice  Chairman,  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  ( 1965-66) . 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  dilemmas  threatening  world 
peace  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
been  the  dispute  between  the  State  of 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Since  1948,  when  Britain  gave  up  its 
rule  over  Palestine  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Israel.vwe  have 
witnessed  no  less  than  three'x4rab- 
Israeh  wars— 1948,  1956,  and  1967. 

With  each  passing  day,  the  tension 
and  the  potential  for  yet  another  all-out 
conflict  seem  to  increase.  We  have 
watched  terrorist  raids  lead  to  armed 
reprisals,  and  we  wonder  how  it  has  con- 
tinued for  so  long.  In  the  Middle  East 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  a  fourth 
war  is  inevitable.  Some,  there,  even  look 
forward  to  it  as  the  most  conclusive  pos- 
sible solution. 

As  Americans,  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion is  particularly  frustrating.  We  are 
involved  in  only  a  secondary  manner, 
and  therefore  our  ability  to  help  solve 
the  problem  is  restricted.  As  I  wUl  dis- 
cuss later,  the  Soviet  Union  potentially 
holds  the  trump  card.  But  even  the 
Russians — sissuming  they  are  willing — 
may  be  unable  to  successfully  exert  their 
influence,  due  to  the  limited  number  of 
alternatives  presently  acceptable  to  the 
Arab  governments. 

I  do  believe  that  a  fourth  Arab-Israel 
war  can,  and  must,  be  prevented. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  discuss  the 
role  of  the  United  States  and  possible 
solutions  to  the  conflict,  we  should  ex- 
plore the  questions  that  are  at  Issue  gen- 
erally, and  the  specific  Issues  resulting 
from  the  4-day  war  of  June  1967. 

The  central  issue  is  the  question  of  the 
state  of  Israel's  right  to  occupy  Its  geo- 
graphic location.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  area  became  a  center  of  the 
world  Zionist  movement — the  desire  for 
an  independent  Jewish  state.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  n — influenced  by  the 
shock  of  Nazi  atrocities — Britain  grant- 
ed independence  partly  for  this  purpose. 

The  Arab  States,  however,  feel  that  the 
territory  historically  belongs  to  them. 
They  believe  the  State  of  Isrsiel  has  no 
right  to  exist — at  least  at  that  location. 
For  this  reason,  the  Arab  States  are 
adamant  In  their  refusal  to  recognize 
and  conduct  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel. 

The  war  of  1949  resulted  from  Arab 
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attempts  to  stop  the  creation  of  Israel. 

The  1956  war  came  when  Egypt  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  provocation  that  started  the  war 
of  June  1967  is  stiU  in  question.  Mostly, 
It  was  the  believed  threat  to  the  security 
of  each  side,  and  the  general  distrust  of 
each  other.  The  important  p>oint  is  that 
It  seems  to  take  less  and  less  provocation 
to  start  the  flghting  again. 

The  outcome  of  the  June  1967  war 
left  a  number  of  specific  situations  that 
are  key  factors  in  developing  a  Middle 
East  settlement. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Egypt  and  most  of 
the  other  Arab  countries  had  developed 
their  military  strength  through  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  created 
a  condition  of  Arab  dependence  upon  the 
Soviets.  In  the  war,  Israel  almost  totally 
destroyed  the  Arabs'  military  machinery. 
That  the  Soviets  completely  rearmed  the 
Arabs  after  the  war,  has  made  the  Arab 
States  even  more  dependent  upon  them. 
This,  it  would  seem,  increases  Russia's 
Influence  on  the  Arab  States — an  impor- 
tant consideration. 

TTie  war  placni  under  Israeli  control, 
several  geographic  areas  previously  con- 
trolled by  the  Arabs.  These  include  the 
Sinai  Peninsula;  the  militarily  strategic 
Heights  of  Golan;  and  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan  River  which  includes  the 
Arab  sector  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Israel  continues  to  hold  this  territory 
partly  because  of  its  strategic  military 
value,  and  partly  because  it  will  enhance 
their  bargaining  position  in  the  event  of 
peace  talks. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  exist- 
ence of  approximately  one  and  one-half 
million  Arab  refugees.  These  are  the  for- 
mer residents  of  the  now  captured  ter- 
ritory who  fled  into  nearby  Arab  coun- 
tries such  &s  Jordan,  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Lebanon.  Guerrilla  units,  made  up  of 
such  refugees,  are  the  source  of  much  of 
the  current  anti-Israel  terrorist  activity. 
The  potential  for  a  fourth  war  is  made 
greater  by  the  fact  that  the  governments 
of  these  countries  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  keep  control  of  these  refugee 
terrorists. 

In  looking  at  the  specific  issues  that 
would  be  discussed  in  Midetist  peace  ne- 
gotiations, we  see  four  main  points: 

First,  there  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Arab  governments,  of  Israel  as  a  sover- 
eign state.  At  present,  the  Arabs  do  not 
extend  diplomatic  relations  to  Israel.  Is- 
rael, on  the  other  hand,  has  continuously 
presJsed  for  negotiations. 

Second,  there  is  the  subject  of  the 
captured  territory.  It  is  possible  that  Is- 
rael would  agree  to  release  most  of  it,  but 
would  continue  to  hold  some  parts  that 
are  militarily  strategic. 

Third,  is  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  refugees.  The  Arabs  contend  that 
Israel  owes  this  to  them  for  the  loss  of 
their  land,  and  the  inconveniences  their 
people  have  suffered. 

The  fourth  main  topic  would  be  the 
need  for  an  agreement  to  guarantee  the 
free  access  of  international  waterways. 
This  includes  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

These  are  the  main  issues.  There  are 
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others.  The  question  now  Is  "What  can 
the  United  States  do?"  There  is  no  easy 
answer.  In  the  interest  of  a  lasting  peace, 
it  is  important  to  avoid  a  rigid  aline- 
ment,  or  "choosing  of  sides"  in  the  Mid- 
dle-East. The  United  States  and  Russia 
should  avoid  this  becaase  of  the  con- 
frontation it  could  lead  to  It  would  be 
wise  to  remember  the  word?  of  President 
Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address,  "We  can- 
not expect  to  make  everyone  our  friend, 
but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one  our 
enemy." 

There  is  general  agreement  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  that  a  iieace  im- 
posed by  other  powers  would  be  clearly 
unacceptable.  In  other  words,  if  talks  are 
to  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  they 
must  be  direct  talks  between  the  two 
parties  concerned.  Our  'greatest  role  in 
the  conflict  can  come  by  hclpinf:  to  bring 
them  to  the  conference  table.  But  even 
in  that  capacity,  our  opportunities  are 
limited. 

France  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
proposed  a  "Big  Four"  conference  on  the 
Middle-East  situation.  The  four  parties 
include  the  Soviet  Union.  France.  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  would 
be  to  discuss  the  specific  issues  of  the 
conflict,  and  to  suggest  possible  agree- 
ments. By  keeping  open  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
these  talks  could  provide  an  opportunity 
for  both  sides  to  know  what  concessions 
and  demands  the  other  might  make  in 
the  bilateral  talks  that  would  hopefully 
follow.  This,  also  could  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  attempt  to  use 
some  of  their  influence  to  encourage  the 
Arab  governments  to  negotiate  with  Is- 
rael in  a  reasonable  manner.  This  implies 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all 
parties  concerned  try  to  better  control 
the  terrorist  groups. 

If  the  key  to  Arab  participation  in 
peace  talks  lies  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  it  is  logical  to  ask,  "Why  should  the 
Russians  cooperate?"  Do  they  not  enjoy 
great  influence  by  having  the  Arabs  ob- 
ligated to  them  for  military  aid?  The 
answer  is  "Yes."  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  have  other  points  to  consider. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  of  another 
Arab-Israeli  war  leading  to  a  Soviet- 
American  confrontation. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
fourth  war  resulted  in  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  Arabs,  then  Russia's  prestige 
would  suffer.  It  would  be  a  thorn  in  Rus- 
sia's side. 

And.  third,  the  present  situation  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  play  the  role  of 
peacemaker  in  the  Middle  East.  The  So- 
viets are  very  conscious  of  world  public 
opinion.  In  the  aftermath  of  their  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  some  favorable  publicity — 
both  in  the  free  world  and  among  other 
Communist  countries. 

The  truly  discouraging  aspect  of  the 
entire  situation  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  Arab  governments  give  almost  no 
indication  of  a  desire  to  negotiate.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  possibihty  that 
even  the  four-power  talks  and  the  So- 
viet's influence  will  not  be  enough  to 
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brtni?  Arab  cooperation  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  Arab  leaders  may  wain 
to  talk,  many  Arab  cltlaens  and  refugees 
are  too  emotionally  charged  to  be  rea- 
sonable This  severely  limits  the  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  increases  the 
danger  of  war. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  thl.s 
Until  a  peace  agreement  can  be  worked 
out.  Israel's  military  .strength  is  the  main 
reason  the  Arab  governments  hesitate  lo 
launch  a  full-.scale  attack  We  must,  I 
feel,  try  to  restore  diplomatic  relations, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  trade  with  the 
Arab  countges  We  must  not  make  them 
our  enemies  We  must  work  toward  ari 
even-handed  Middle  Ea-st  policy  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  survival  of 
Israel  We  must  not  abandon  our  agree- 
ment to  sell  to  Israel  the  materials  that 
are  vital  to  her  secunty  By  helping 
Israel  to  maintain  its  strength,  we  are 
buying  the  time  that  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a  wprkable  peace  agreement  ;n 
the  Middle  East. 


ARAB  TERRORISTS  MILITARY 
FAILURE— POLITICAL  MENACE  TO 
ALL  MANKIND 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

i>F    .vrw     YflRK 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wt'dnesdaii.  March   19.  19H9 

Mr  PODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late, 
.some  journals  m  our  country*  have  run 
arucles  on  the  terrorists  and  alley  fight- 
ers m  the  Middle  East  who  pose  as  "com- 
mandos "  These  articles  have  at  times 
had  the  effect  of  glorifying  their  activi- 
ties Yet  It  is  fairly  common  knowledge 
that  their  efforts  have  been  a  dismal 
failure  as  far  as  material  harm  to  Israel 
and  her  people  are  concerned  Fortu- 
nately, the  reality  of  these  murderers  by 
night  does  not  match  the  bloodcurdling 
threats  and  belligerent  poses  they  strike 
for  photographers. 

Alfred  Friendly  has  recently  done  a 
very  penetrating  piece  on  what  Is  really 
happemng  on  the  borders  of  Israel.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  and  most  Informative 
I  msert  it  now  for  the  enlightenment  of 
other  Members  of  the  House: 
I  Prom  '.he  Washington  Poet.  Mar  16.  1969 1 
.■\.NTi- Israeli  Qterrii-l.^s  Are  Mostly  a 

NflSANCE 

(By  Alfred  Prlendlyi 

TtL  Aviv  —Palestinian  commando  actlvl- 
tiee.  the  Israelis  concede  mort«ely.  are  a 
bloody  nuisance  Their  o&saulu  ,igalnst  life 
and  property  are  to  be  expected  as  certainly 
as  the  sunrise  At  the  same  time,  the  Lsraells 
consider  the  reaulu  of  those  attacks  as  the 
biggest  Arab  military  defeat  since  the  Six- 
Day  War 

On  the  t>a8ls  of  almost  two  months  of  re- 
porting in  Israel.  Egypt.  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan, that  Judgment  seeois  correct  Whether 
measured  against  their  avowed  alms,  their 
practical  potential,  their  ftnajiclal  resources 
or  In  terms  of  the  damage  caused,  the  guer- 
rtUa  activities  of  the  several  Palestine  liber- 
ation  organizations   have   b«en   a   grotesque 
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failure    militarily  and  psycholofrically.  with- 
in Israel 

SOME     117     KILLED  MIN(X      WAR 

.\ccordlng  lu  Israeli  rtgures,  commando 
attacks  since  June  15.  1967  Including  both 
raids  and  shelling  frrini  urroes  the  txirders — 
have  Itllled  47  civilians  and  70  soldiers,  among 
them  four  colonels  They  have  wounded  i'JO 
civilians  and  214  soldiers  The  Israelis  say 
that  the  commandos  have  lost  600  dead 
and  1500  captured 

The  figures  of  the  liberation  movements, 
of  course,  are  very  different  .Al  Fatah,  the 
largest,  gives  none,  but  admits  to  the  loss 
of  fewer  than  KX)  men  The  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  second 
major  commando  organization.  Lssues  sever- 
al bulletins  a  ilay  giving  the  picture  of 
Israeli  soldiers  slaughtered  Uke  .sheep 

Whose  rtgures  can  one  trust'  Israel  Is  a 
small  country  with  a  fiercely  democratic 
tradition  despite  a  censored  press  A  .soldier's 
death  is  not  a  casual  event:  it  Is  known  to 
his  neigh borhCKtid.  his  friends,  his  city  In  a 
matter  -jf  hours. 

I  know  of  no  foreign  reporter  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  deceived  i>n  Israeli  sta- 
tistics Israeli  reporters,  .ts  su.,plclous  of 
auth(jrity  as  chose  "t  .my  other  country  and 
as  gcxHl  -ileuths.  express  few  reservations 
alx>ut  the  'ruth  "f  what  Is  ar.ndunced 

Yet  Fatah  has  an  estimated  3000  to  5000 
men  imder  .irms  and  the  Popular  Front.  700 
.Add  '.hiae  of  two  or  three  other  ronunando 
organizations  .ind  the  total  may  be  as  much 
as  7iX)0  In  such  a  situation.  Israelis  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  what  the  commandos — 
terrorists,  in  the  Israeli  term— might  have 
done 

INCIDENTS      \RE      WORST 

Most  Of  the  commando-intllcted  casual- 
ties are  from  the  cross-border  shelling  Since 
the  completion  of  Israels  defense  fence  cas- 
ualties innicted  by  mllltan'  intlltrators— as 
distinct  from  sabotage  groups  operating  deep 
inside  Israel  — have  been  minor,  even  though 
■-he  fence  Is  by  no  meaivs  impenetrable. 

The  worst  ,isp>ect  of  the  terrorism  Is  those 
occasional  incidents  In  the  cities,  such  <is 
the  bomb  in  the  Tel  Aviv  bus  terminal  and 
the  recent  >-xploslon  in  Jeruselum's  largest 
supermarket 

After  that  deed  some  70  people  were  ar- 
rested OfBclals  believe  that  they  caught  90 
F>er  cent  of  all  the  Israel-t>ased  agents  of 
the  Popular  Front,  the  group  responsible  for 
the  supermarket  lX)mblng  .ind  almost  all 
such  previous  events 

Even  so.  there  wil:  be  more  such  occur- 
rences What  Is  remarkable  Is  the  rrUnlmal 
effects  they  have  (in  Israeli  fears  and  firm- 
ness The  explanation.  Israelis  say.  is  that 
they  have  t)een  shot  at  for  so  long — ever 
since  about  1936  not  counting  2500  years  of 
history  before  that  — that  it  has  become  a 
way  of  life 

REVOLT     AND      TKRJIOa 

The  conunandoe.  however,  say  that  some- 
thing entirely  different  is  happening  In  Israel 
What  they  say  a  weeks-long  examination 
of  the  Arab  press  discloses.  Is  that  the  terri- 
tories Israel  ixicupled  -  the  West  Bank.  Gaza 
and  East  Jerusalem— are  seething  with  revolt 
and  resistance,  that  the  border  .settlements 
,ire  besieged  ,ind  that  the  urban  population 
lives  In  terror 

The  evidence  for  the  first  Is  a  series  of 
school  strikes  by  chldlren  under  18,  occa- 
sionally joined  by  teachers,  and  brief,  spo- 
radic strikes  of  merchants  Israel's  response 
to  the  school  lUTairs  Is  mainly  indifference 
IT  the  Arab  children  don't  want  to  go  to 
school,  that's  their  problem  TTiey  are  al- 
lowed to  shout  imprecations,  display  banners 
or  do  whatever  they  like  Inside  the  school 
compounds 
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"I  won't  say  they  never  had  It  so  good," 
one  ofBclal  said,  "but  they  never  had  It  so 
lil)eral  under  previous  governments" — Otto- 
man. British  mandate  or  Jordanian  (or.  for 
Oaza.  Egyptian) . 

As  for  the  settlements  on  the  borders,  in 
the  Jordan  and  Belssan  Valleys,  the  chil- 
dren In  the  kibbutzim  (collective  settle- 
ments), who  sleep  In  dormitories  apart  from 
their  families  In  any  event,  have  been  spend- 
ing the  nights  In  shelters  for  the  last  six 
months.  Those  In  the  moshavlm  (coopera- 
Uves)  go  to  the  shelters  with  their  families 
when  there  Is  shelling.  No  one  pretends  to 
like  It.  but  not  one  family  has  moved  out, 
and  production  increases  month  by  month. 

In  the  cities,  the  population  Is  In  a  fury 
as  a  result  of  the  occasional  bombings,  but 
terror  Is  at>out  the  last  word  to  come  to  an 
observer's  mind. 

THE    MAO    .STRATEGY 

From  their  public  statements  and  from 
interrogation  of  prisoners — who  the  Israelis 
claim  Interrogate  easier  than  any  other  PO'Ws 
in  history- — the  liberation  fighters'  objective 
comes  from  Tlie  Book — The  Book  of  Che 
Guevera  or  Mao  Tse-tung  The  aim  Is  a  pop- 
ular revolution  preceded  by  a  weakening  of 
the  enemy's  will  to  resist,  a  disruption  of  his 
military  machine,  his  means  of  production 
and  communication  and  the  creation  of  gen- 
eral chaos 

The  strategy  Indicates  a  very  bad  reading 
of  Israel  Nothing  of  the  sort  Is  happvenlng 
or  Is  likely  to  .^nd  the  tactic  of  trying  to 
terrorize  the  civilian  population  rather  than 
delivering  sharp  blows  at  costly  Installa- 
tions or  millury  materiel  is  little  short  of 
insane  If  nothing  else.  It  Is  the  cement  which 
Israel  is  chronically  worried  about  losing  In 
an   Increasingly   affluent  life 

f'urthermore.  for  organizations  as  richly 
financed  as  everyone  agrees  they  are — the 
commandos  claim  that  most  of  the  money 
comes  from  Individual  contributions  of  Pal- 
estinians all  over  the  .Arab  world:  the  Israelis 
claim  that  80  per  cent  comes  from  govern- 
ments, large  Institutions  and  very  rich 
.Arat)6 — the  terrorist  Incidents  are  few 
enough  There  have  been  about  half  a  dozen 
In  Jerusalem  since  the  1967  war.  or  what 
Saigon  experiences  In  ii  few  days 

The  gvierrllias  now  operate  against  Israel 
on  four  fronts 

In  Egypt,  there  Is  a  paper  unit  called  the 
Organization  for  the  Liberation  of  Slnal.  It 
consists.  If  at  all.  of  some  Bedouins  whom 
Egyptian  Intelligence  olBcers  send  across 
the  Canal  to  lay  mines  The  Israelis  believe 
that  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  to 
other  Arab  states  that  Egypt  is  In  the  com- 
mando business 

In  Syria,  the  government  held  commando 
Incursions  Into  Israel  at  a  level  of  almost  zero 
until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  It  was  decided  to 
unleash  an  organization  called  Slaka,  100  per 
cent  under  Syrian  army  control  It  made  a 
few  raids  and  Israel's  response  was  to  bomb 
two  ratah  camps  near  Damascus  Israel  be- 
lieves that  Syria  got  the  message. 

Lebanon,  the  Israelis  believe.  Is  In  a  dilem- 
ma with  the  commandos  About  500  com- 
mandos from  Syria  are  operating  on  the 
northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mt.  Hermon. 
When  they  push  farther  west,  the  Lebanese 
army  arrests  them  and  lets  them  loose  again 
back  in  the  eastern  area  Their  Incursions 
have  been  reduced  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
were  never  very  serious,  but  the  Israelis  hope 
that  the  Lebanese  will  not  let  things  get 
worse 

The  biggest  concentration,  of  course.  Is  In 
Jordan,  where,  as  distinct  from  Bgypt  and 
Syria,  the  government  does  not  control  the 
commandos,  mostly  Fatah.  King  Hussein 
tried,  but  an  agreement  he  reached  with 
Fatah  last  November  to  end  shelling  across 
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the  river  and  stop  Fatah  men  from  going 
about  In  Amman  armed  and  in  uniform  is 
now  virtually  forgotten.  The  Popular  Front, 
also  operating  from  Jordan,  speclallEes  In  or- 
ganizing sabotage  and  was  responsible  for 
the  three  attacks — the  hijacking  In  Rome  and 
the  shooting  In  Athens  and  Zurich — against 
EI  Al  airplanes 

WHY   THET  nOHT 

The  most  interesting  question  aloout  the 
liberation  movements  Is  whether  their  lead- 
ers appreciate  their  military  failure  and  the 
absurdity  of  trying  to  cause  turmoil  In 
Israel.  Unless  they  are  very  stupid,  they 
must:  Fatah's  commander,  Yasser  Arafat, 
came  close  to  admitting  It  publicly  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

If  so.  why  do  they  continue?  One  answer, 
the  prevalent  one  in  Israel,  Is  the  simplest: 
because  there  Is  nothing  else  they  can  do. 
Resolved  to  regain  land  from  which  they  were 
expelled  or  fled,  filled  with  patriotic  flre, 
burning  with  humiliation,  the  young  Pales- 
tinians take  to  arms  without  any  concrete 
strategy,  tactics  or  even  goals. 

The  effort  has  glamor,  endows  the  par- 
ticipants with  status  and  glory  and  Is  sus- 
tained so  far  by  opium  dream  recitations  of 
accomplishment.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mando Idea  has  struck  flre  In  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  pt>pularlty  that  the  fedayeen  have 
won  IS  the  more  remarkable  because  It  was 
achieved  In  the  face  of  hostility  from  most  of 
the  Arab  governments.  The  fact  Is  that  where 
the  fedayeen  are  most  powerful  and  active, 
in  Jordan,  the  government  loathes  them  and 
fears  them  much  worse  than  It  fears  Israel. 

With  Palestinians  constituting  half  of 
Jordan's  population,  however.  King  Hussein 
dares  not  move  frontally  against  Fatah,  or 
even  against  the  Popular  Front,  which  is 
nominally  illegal  In  Jordan.  So  powerful  has 
Fatah  become  that  Hussein  was  obliged  three 
weeks  ago  to  receive  Yesser  Arafat  In  the 
palace  and  to  sanction  a  spread  of  pictorial 
evidence  of  the  lovefest  in  the  Amman 
papers. 

INStJRANCE    FOR    NASSER 

In  Egypt,  President  Nasser  showers  the 
Palestine  liberation  organizations  with  adu- 
lation and  promises  of  support — and  doubt- 
less delivers  no  little  on  his  promises.  But  the 
consensus  in  the  Arab  world  as  well  as  in 
Israel  is  that  he  has  Joined  them  not  only 
because  he  can't  lick  them  but  because  he 
stands  a  chance  of  being  licked  by  them. 

King  Feisal.  in  Saudi  Arabia,  backs  Fatah 
heavily  and  sincerely,  but  largely  because  he 
sees  it  as  a  movement  that  Nasser  does  not 
control  and  that  can  be  used  against  him.  To 
a  lesser  extent,  the  other  petroleum  princes 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  follow  suit,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Syria,  which  doubtless  likes  the  Idea  of  the 
fedayeen.  is  entangled  In  the  splits  among  the 
Popular  Front  that  parallel  the  splits  In  its 
own  political  madhouse.  But  It  keeps  a  very 
tight  rein  on  all  of  them  and  allows  no  forays 
from  its  borders  except  those  It  controls  It- 
self 

Algeria  Is  solidly  behind  the  commandos 
and  probably  gives  them  much  help.  Lebanon 
despises  them,  since  Its  goal  Is  protection  of 
its  national  independence  and  escape  from 
the  morass  of  pan-Arablsm.  Its  establish- 
ment. Christian  and  Muslim,  would  like 
peace  with  Israel.  Yet  so  powerful  is  the  com- 
mandos' popular  appeal  that  no  Lebanese 
leader  dare  speak  against  them  In  anything 
but  the  most  Aesopian  language. 

A     HZADT    PKOMISB 

What  has  happened.  It  seems  clear,  Is  that 
21  months  after  the  Six-Day  War,  while  the 
Arab  states  have  gotten  nowhere  In  recover- 
ing their  losses,  the  fedayeen  have  come  up 
with  a  promise.  That  their  promise  la  chl- 
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merlcal,  their  strategy  ridiculous  and  their 
accomplishments  negligible  Is  beside  the 
point.  In  the  Arab  world,  words  are  so  much 
more  Important  than  facts. 

The  commandos  have,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  given  the  Arab  a  way  to  build  his  self- 
respect  and  to  Mft  up  his  soul.  When  an  oil 
sheik  gives  his  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
to  Fatah,  or  a  Palestinian  refugee  kicks  in 
his  few  piastres,  he  feels  himself  participating 
In  a  noble,  patriotic  venture. 

How  long  can  this  exhilaration  continue? 
Israeli  officials,  to  whom  the  wish  is  surely 
mother  to  the  thought,  feel  that  is  Is  ephem- 
eral— that  as  the  months  pass  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  commando  activities  are  meas- 
ured by  two  deaths  in  a  supermarket  and 
one  seriously  wounded  In  a  university  library 
cafeteria,  disillusionment  will  set  in.  They 
are  Inclined  to  think  that  the  glamor  of  the 
commandos,  swollen  by  a  good  bit  of  purple 
prose  In  the  Western  press,  is  at  Its  peak  or 
already  over  It. 

One  cannot  be  sure.  Where  the  will  to  be- 
lieve exists  so  deeply,  there  ■will  be  men  from 
Bagdad  to  Algiers  who  are  sure  their  con- 
tributions helped  kill  Levi  Eshkol  and  .are 
making  Israeli  soldiers  bite  the  dust  like 
Indians  in  a  cowboy  movie. 

AN    INJUSTICE    RESITRRECTED 

But  much  more  Importantly,  the  liberation 
movements  have  converted  an  issue  forgotten 
for  20  years  Into  a  reality:  Palestine,  and 
the  Injustice  done  to  the  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees. Once  aroused,  the  demand  of  human 
dignity  has  an  Irrepressible  dynamic. 

If  peace  were  to  be  arranged  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  governments,  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban  told  The  Washington 
Post  last  week,  the  commando  movement 
would  fade  at  the  negotiating  stage  and 
wither  at  the  settlement.  Would  It?  It  can  be 
argued  that  there  will  be  no  withering  of  the 
commandos  until  the  Issue  they  profess  to  be 
fighting  for.  Justice  to  the  Palestinians,  is 
resolved. 

It  probably  will  not  be  resolved  as  the 
commandos  would  resolve  it,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state.  But  at  least  the 
Palestinians,  and  especially  the  refugees,  may 
obtain  a  solution  that  satisfies  them.  Then. 
and  probably  not  until  then,  will  the  com- 
mandos cease  fighting. 


SAVING   THE   EVERGLADE   GATORS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  editorial  in 
the  March  11  Washington  Post  which 
commends  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickle  for  his  "declaration  of  war" 
against  the  veritable  extinction  of  the 
alligator  in  Florida.  As  the  article  points 
out,  such  an  action  on  the  Secretary's 
part  is  indicative  of  a  broader  attack  by 
the  administration  against  the  elimina- 
tion of  species  indigenous  to  our  great 
land,  by  indiscriminate  hunting,  or 
poaching  to  use  the  more  pejorative 
term,  by  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
exploit  some  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources for  commercial  purposes. 

On  March  17  I  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  fish  or  wildlife 
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whose  species  are  threatened  by  world- 
wide extinction.  In  1966.  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  protect  our  native  Ameri- 
can endangered  species.  I  hope  that  we 
will  act  now,  as  did  Secretary  Hickle  with 
regard  to  the  alligators  of  Florida,  not 
only  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this 
act,  but  also  to  demonstrate  our  equally 
active  concern  about  the  indigenous  spe- 
cies of  nations  all  over  the  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Saving  the  Everglades  Gators 

Secretary  Hlckel's  "declaration  of  war" 
against  the  poachers  who  are  slaughtering 
alligators  in  the  Everglades  National  Park  is 
a  salutary  straw  in  the  wind.  When  the 
former  Go%'ernor  of  Alaska  was  under  fire  In 
connection  with  his  confirmation  hearing,  he 
promised  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  that 
he  would  give  vigorous  attention  to  the  con- 
servation problems  of  the  entire  country.  His 
interest  in  gators  at  the  southern  tip  of 
mainland  USA.  does  suggest  a  Nation-wide 
concept  of  his  Job. 

The  Secretary  has  acted  none  too  soon.  For 
some  years  the  snatching  of  alligators  right 
out  of  a  national  park  has  amounted  to  a 
scandal  against  conservation.  The  Everglades 
Is  an  enormous  wildnerness  which  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  police.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  even  specially  trained  park  rangers  to 
drive  out  the  thieves  who  are  killing  alli- 
gators and  smuggling  their  hides  to  shoe 
and  bag  Industries  in  New  York.  But  this 
despicable  traffic  will  have  to  be  halted  if 
a  disappearing  species  so  characteristic  of 
the  southern  Florida  swamps  Is  to  survive. 

The  fight  should  not  be  left  solely  to  the 
rangers.  An  Administration  bill  before  Con- 
gress would  help  the  states  protect  their 
wildlife  against  illicit  Interstate  traffic  and 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  up 
additional  safeguards  for  species  in  danger 
of  extinction  The  protection  of  wildlife  Is  a 
vital  part  of  the  broader  movement  to  retain 
an  environment  conducive  to  human  sur- 
vival. It  merits  thoughtful  consideration  on 
Capitol  Hill, 


ALTERNATE  AVENUES  FOR  THE 
AIRPORT  DILEMMA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pknnsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  airport 
traflBc  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  part  of  today's  total  urban  trans- 
portation problems,  the  subject  of  the 
Fourth  International  Transportation 
Conference  held  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

While  the  crisis  today  is  congestion  in 
the  air,  the  major  obstacles  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  on  the  ground. 

Clearly  we  must  design  new  ways  to 
transport  larger  volumes  of  people  in  the 
air,  and  also  determine  better  ways  to  get 
them  to  and  from  the  airport. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  problem, 
with  some  novel  approaches,  appears  in 
the  January-February  issue  of  Architec- 
tural Forum,  which  I  include  herewith 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Akborke  Stampede 
The  radarscope  view  at  left  of  the  skies  over 
New  York  symbolizes    (cryptically,  for  most 
of  US)  the  traffic  that  Is  already  jamming  our 
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m*jor  airport*.  But  the  rush  that  U  about  to 
begin  wUl  dem&Dd  total  reylalon  of  our 
mechmnlama  for  setting  paaaentterg  up  Into 
the  air  and  onward  to  thetr  ground  destina- 
tions after  landing 

Behind  thla  coming  rcTolutlon  are  several 
factors,  each  of  which  multiplies  the  effect 
of  the  others.  To  begin  with,  there  l.i  ih" 
present  steep  climb  In  paoaenger  volume  i  up 
29  per  cent  In  the  past  year)  But  soon,  radi- 
cally larger  aircraft  will  be  Introduced,  carry- 
ing many  more  passengers  per  flight  Pi 
senger  traffic  will  then  rise  sharply  at  alr- 
porta  where  airplane  traffic  is  already  ap- 
proaching Its  limit 

By  the  end  of  1988.  the  Boeing  747  "Jumbo 
Jet"  la  expected  to  be  In  service,  carrying  up 
to  490  people.  Shortly  after  that  will  come 
several  versions  of  the  medium-range  je' 
■airbus."  with  capacities  of  about  300  In  the 
mid- 19708.  the  Bo«ing  supersonic  iran.sport 
win  arrive,  also  expected  to  seat  300  iThe 
Russian  and  British-French  supersonlrs. 
scheduled  t0  fly  earlier,  will  have  capacities 
of  less  than  150  i 

By  1980.  almost  half  of  the  commercial  air- 
liners m  service  are  likely  to  carry  more  than 
200  passengers,  roughly  the  maximum  to- 
day Larger  passenger  loads  will  lead  to  re- 
duced  fares:   further  stimulating   air   travel. 

Even  greater  than  the  growth  in  t<^)tal  pas- 
senger volume  will  be  the  increase  in  peak 
volume  at  major  cities  Obviously,  the  new 
laricer  planes  will  tend  to  fly  uver  the  busiest 
routes  at  times  of  maximum  demand  The 
busiest  V  3  airports  handle  no  more  thai 
10,000  passengers  In  a  peak  hour:  In  a  few 
years,  this  maximum  could  exceed  25  000 

BaZL\KINC    THE    UROUND    BARBIEX 

Today's  critical  congestion  may  be  in  the 
air,  but  the  majo;'  obstacles  of  the  future 
will  be  on  the  ground  The  new.  larger  planes 
may — at  '.east  temporarily — ease  pressure  on 
the  airways,  but  they  will  play  havoc  with 
facilities  on  the  ground 

No  existing  airport  Is  equipped  to  get  490 
passengers  off  the  plane  and  put  490  ithers 
aboard  in  less  than  an  hour  No  existing 
passenger  concourses  or  baggage  facilities 
could  handle  the  load  of  two  or  three  Jets 
arriving  within  minutes  at  adjacent  iiates 
Existing  taxi  and  bus  service  would  be 
swamped  by  peak-hour  crowds  i  Cargo  vol- 
ume, which  is  increasing  much  faster  than 
passenger  traffic  will  raise  further  problems 
for  the  airport  planner  ) 

One  way  to  beat  the  problem  of  conges- 
tion at  the  Jet  airports  and  on  routes  to 
them  is  to  And  alternative  ways  to  .ravel 
Por  trips  of  up  to  200  miles,  fast  trains  are 
a  possible  solution  But  a  faster,  more  flexi- 
ble, and  Immediately  available  alternative  Is 
the  '.short  takeoff  and  landing"  uSTOL)  air- 
craft Planes  already  exist  that  can  carry  up 
to  60  passengers,  cruise  at  285  miles  per  hour. 
and  take  off  on  a  1.800-ft.  landing  strip 

BYPASSING    rHX    JETPO«T 

About  27  per  cent  of  all  air  travelers  leav- 
ing New  York  are  bound  for  points  within 
250  miles  Most  of  tbese  trips  could  be  made 
m  leas  time,  door-to-door  using  .STOL  '^raft 
between  downtown  airstrips  than  by  taking 
600-mi;e-per-hour  Jets  between  metropolitan 
airports. 

In  New  York,  where  the  need  to  reduce  air- 
port congestion  is  acuie.  an  emergency  air- 
lift exercise  "  was  carried  out  In  September. 
1967.  demonstrating  that  STOL  planes  --ould 
operate  from  parks,  piers,  and  islands  in  the 
harbor 

STOL  ports  have  been  proposed  for  roof- 
tops In  the  city  core,  but  they  would  lalse 
problems  of  approach  paths,  noise  and  safety 
more  severe  than  those  of  heliports  More 
logical  sites  would  be  waterfront  areas  or 
railroad  yards. 

R«c«ntl7  Pan  American  Airways  proposed 
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to  build  a  2.200  to  2.400-ft  strip  on  the  site 
of  abandoned  Hudson  River  piers  in  Manhat- 
tan, only  two  blocks  from  Lincoln  Cent«r. 

With  STOL  ports  downtown  at  suburban 
hubs — or  even  at  the  Jetport — we  could  re- 
route much  of  the  air  traffic  between  New 
York  and.  say,  Boston.  Syracuse,  or  Wash- 
ington 

STOL    FOR   SHORTKB   TRIPS 

There  are  equally  likely  STOL  routes  all 
over  the  country:  Miami  ta  Tampa.  St  Louis 
to  Kansas  City.  Seattle  to  Portland  STOL 
routes  would,  of  course,  have  to  avoid  major 
airport  traffic  patterns — and  they  might 
eventually  generate  STOL  congestion — but 
they  would  add  significantly  to  our  air  travel 
capacity. 

Although  some  future  air  travelers  may 
tieneflt  from  convenient  STOL  service,  the 
vast  majority  will  still  have  to  And  their  way 
to  a  big  jet  &lrp>ort.  which  will  be.  If  any- 
thing, farther  from  their  points  of  origin 
than  present  ones 

Today,  most  passengers  make  the  trip  to 
the  airport  by  private  car  or  taxi.  In  New 
York,  where  a  high  percentage  of  traffic 
originates  in  the  urban  core,  an  airport  bus 
system  with  check-In  facilities  at  Its  Mid- 
town  terminals  attracts  only  13  per  cent  of 
the  New  York  area's  passengers 

Cars,  buses  and  taxis  all  have  the  same 
critical  flaw  they  depend  on  highways  Air- 
port traffic  rarely  cau-ies  Jams  on  the  express- 
ways leading  to  big  metropolitan  airports — 
not  yet.  anyway  "The  trouble  occurs  when 
the  vastly  larger  volume  of  cars  going  to  and 
from  work  lor.  as  In  New  York,  to  and  from 
the  beach  1   grinds  to  u  near  standstill 

So  far.  US  cities  with  extensive  transit 
systems  have  not  built  lines  to  their  air- 
ports Boston  has  long  had  .an  "Airport'  sta- 
tion In  Its  system,  but  It  Is  only  a  stop  on  a 
line  to  somewhere  else,  separated  from  the 
terminal  by  a  'j-mlle  bus  ride,  (Neverthe- 
less. It  must  be  a  boon  to  airport  workers.) 

StTBWATS    TO    THE    PLA^fES 

Up  to  now,  the  volume  of  travelers  willing 
to  plunge  from  an  airplane  into  a  possibly 
bewildering  transit  system  has  been  too 
small  to  warrant  building  airport  spurs. 
There  was  also  the  problem  of  handling  bag- 
gage in  a  lran.sU  .system 

Now,  however,  the  volume  of  "air  commut- 
ers ' — familiar  with  the  cities  they  travel 
between  and  free  of  heavy  baggage — Is  rising 
rapidly  The  first  subway  line  that  will  lead 
directly  Into  an  airport  terminal  is  now 
under  construction  In  Cleveland  New  York 
has  just  announced  plans  to  build  a  subway 
to  Kennedy  Alrp)ort.  which  has  long  had  a 
transit  line  running  along  one  of  the  bound- 
aries Kennedy,  unfortunately,  has  a  smaller 
proportion  of  "commuters  "  than  the  other 
New  York  airports 

NEW     WAYS    TO    REACH    THE    AIRPORT 

Long  before  a  transit  line  is  completed — 
possibly  by  the  end  of  this  year — a  recently 
unveiled  rail  bus  "  may  be  shortening  the 
rush-hour  bus  run  to  Kennedy  Airport  (from 
90  minutes  to  45,  for  a  13-mlle  trip!).  The 
plan  Is  to  drive  these  disconcerting  hybrids 
through  the  Mldtown  T\innel  to  Queens, 
where  they  would  lower  their  railroad  wheels 
and  take  off  over  some  Ilttle-used  trackage 
to  a  point  near  the  airport,  then  they  would 
rejoin  the  highway  The  rail  bus  may  be 
makeshift  but  anything  would  be  an  im- 
provement 

Another  way  to  get  to  the  Jet-port  of 
course,  is  by  air  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  and 
.San  Pranclsco  already  have  helicopter  serv- 
ice Unking  airports  and  In-town  heliports. 

Los  Angeles  may  soon  t>e  using  the  "sky- 
lounge  "  to  get  passengers  to  the  airport  As 
clumsy-looking  at  first  glance  as  the  rail  bus. 
this  device  may  prove  to  t>«  a  long-range  im- 
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provement.  It  is  nuide  up  of  an  existing 
"aerial  crane"  type  of  helicopter  and  a  40-paB- 
senger  "lounge."  The  lounge  can  be  towed 
along  a  passenger  pick-up  route,  then  flown 
to  the  airport,  where  It  can  be  towed  around 
to  subtermlnals  while  the  helicopter  goes  off 
to  pick  up  another  load.  The  system  virtually 
eliminates  on-the-ground  loading  time  for 
the  helicopter  Itself. 

As  planes  have  grown  In  both  numbers  and 
size,  the  air  terminal  has  bad  to  get  bigger. 
Until  recently,  the  only  alternatives  to  the 
notorious  long  walk  inside  the  terminal  were 
the  moving  sidewalk  (strangely  underuti- 
lized ) .  the  decentralized  airport  ( several  self- 
contained  subtermlnals,  as  at  New  York's 
Kennedy),  or  the  bus-to-plane  alrpwrt  (like 
Washington's  Dulles,  with  its  specially  de- 
signed "mobile  lounges").  But  decentraliza- 
tion forces  transferring  passengers  to  travel 
between  subtermlnals,  and  bus  systems  put 
all  passengers  through  an  additional  loading 
and  unloading  process. 

TRANsrr  wrrHiN  the  terminals 
Another,  seemingly  obvious,  solution  Is  fi- 
nally being  tried — the  In-terminal  transit 
system  At  Tampa  International  Airport 
1  Reynolds.  Smith  &  Hir.s,  architects:  Leigh 
Fisher  Associates,  consultants),  all  passen- 
gers will  be  carried  from  "alrside"  satellites  to 
the  central  "landslde"  terminal  in  a  smaller, 
simpler  version  of  the  "Transit  Expressway." 
These  vehicles  will  operate  like  horizontal 
elevators,  shuttling  up  to  100  passengers  (all 
standing)  between  the  terminal  and  the  sat- 
ellites In  40  seconds.  Each  link  will  have  a 
capacity  of  840  people  In  a  ten-minute  period. 
Two  pairs  of  doors  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle 
will  allow  rapid  unloading  from  one  side  and 
reloading  on  the  other  At  both  ends  of  the 
line,  vehicle  doors  will  be  synchronized  with 
doors  in  the  buildings  that  will  look — and 
work — like  typical  elevator  doors. 

Houston  International  Airport  (designed  by 
Architects  Golemon  &  Rolfe  and  Pierce  & 
Pierce)  will  have  a  small-scaled,  automated 
subway  It  will  run  along  the  axis  of  the  de- 
centralized terminal  complex,  stopping  at 
unit  terminals  and  at  the  centers  of  the 
parking  lots  between  them.  Its  modest  ca- 
pacity— 200  passengers  In  a  ten-minute  pe- 
riod— will  probably  be  adequate  at  Houston, 
where  only  passengers  l>ound  for  other  ter- 
minals or  distant  parking  lots  will  have  to 
use  it 

Whatever  happens  to  air  travel  patterns, 
several  cities  with  high  volumes  of  air  traffic 
are  going  to  need  additional  jet  airports  Just 
as  soon  as  they  can  build  them — or  sooner. 
Boston.  Chicago.  St  Louis.  San  Pranclsco. 
and  Miami  are  already  seeking  sites.  New 
York's  search  has  been  going  on  for  seven 
years.  Sites  as  far  as  70  miles  from  Mldtown 
Manhattan  have  been  considered,  but  every 
one  has  been  rejected  by  local,  state,  or 
Pederal  authorities.  (One  is  now  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.) 

NOBODY    LOVIS   A   JETPORT 

Most  opposition  is  based,  of  course,  on  the 
noise  of  approaches  and  takeoffs.  which  will 
get  more  annoying  as  planes  grow  and  traffic 
Increases — especially  cargo  traffic,  which  Is 
likely  to  move  by  night  (Contrary  to  popu- 
lar fears,  supersonic  Jets  will  not  produce  any 
"boom"  at  the  airport,  but  miles  away  from 
It  )  Air  pollution  from  planes  Is  likely  to 
become  more  significant,  especially  if  other 
sources  are  controlled. 

NEW   SHAPES.    .NEW    SrTES 

As  open  land  becomes  scarcer  and  oppocl- 
tlon  stlffer.  conventional  ideas  about  airport 
form  and  location  may  be  reconsidered.  Air- 
ports laid  out  since  the  advent  of  Jets  have 
already  abandoned  the  earlier  network  of 
runways  based  on  shifting  winds,  relying  In- 
stead on  sets  of  parallel  runways    Auxiliary 
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cross-runways  are  often  still  needed,  but  they 
can  be  relatively  short,  slnoe  the  wlnd«  that 
make  them  neceasary  also  reduce  landing  and 
takeoff  runs. 

Now  that  runways  can  be  oriented  in  a 
single  direction,  It  would  be  poosible  to  Inte- 
grate them  with  highway  construction.  The 
alrport-over-hlghway  scheme  proposed  by 
Rol>ert  E.  Dudlery  (of  Tracey,  Brunstrom  & 
Dudley,  Seattle)  merges  two  major  land- 
consuming  functions  and  pn-ovldee  a  road  to 
the  airport  at  no  additional  cost.  It  also  offers 
the  poBslblUty  of  laying  out  landing  and 
takeoff  runways  end-to-end — an  ideal  way  to 
eliminate  time-wasting  taxiing.  If  croes-run- 
ways  were  necessary,  the  airport  could,  with 
coordinated  planning,  be  built  over  a  high- 
way Intersection. 

Another  unconventional  source  of  airport 
space  is  water.  Chicago  Is  seriously  consider- 
ing an  alrp>ort  Island  3>4  miles  offshore  In 
Lake  Michigan.  A  study  of  jetport  sites  for 
New  Orleans  by  the  Gulf  South  Research 
Institute  proposes  an  airport  In  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln.  Instead  of  an  Island,  this  report 
suggests  a  lattice  of  pler-Uke  structures. 

There  have  also  been  suggestions  that  New 
York  build  Its  fourth  Jetport  In  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  Los  Angeles  put  one  In  the  Pacific. 
These  might  be  drastic  solutions,  but  as 
hordes  of  travelers  take  to  the  air  we  may 
be  forced  to  try  them. 

— John  Morris  Dixon. 


Dallas-Fort  Worth  :  Two-Mux  Trunk  Wrrn 
Many  Branches 

Up  to  now,  every  major  air  terminal  has 
had  a  basically  radial  layout — a  logical  ar- 
rangement for  the  center  of  a  taxlway  web. 
Now,  all  at  once,  several  schemes  of  a  radi- 
cally different  type  have  appeared  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  runway  layouts  and  In- 
cresksed  passenger  volumes.  The  new  form  Is 
linear,  with  transfer  between  air  and  land 
vehicles  occurring  all  along  It. 

The  largest-scaled  linear  terminal  yet  de- 
signed for  an  actual  situation  Is  Tlppetts- 
Abijett-McCarthy-Stratton's  proposal  for  the 
new  Dallas-Port  Worth  airport. 

The  site  selected  by  TAMS  for  the  col- 
laborative effort  of  two  rival  cities  (an  effort 
that  still  needs  voter  approval)  lies  between 
two  east-west  routes  Unking  the  two  centers. 
Major  runways  will  run  north-south,  with  a 
mile- wide  corridor  between  them  (to  permit 
simultaneous  landings  or  takeoffs.) 

A  road  through  the  middle  of  this  corridor 
will  intersect  both  routes  and  form  the 
spine  of  the  two-mlle-long  terminal.  At 
either  end.  the  road  will  split  Into  service 
lanes  at  apron  level  and  passenger  lanes  two 
levels  higher.  Above  will  be  four  parking 
levels. 

Running  along  the  axis  at  the  service  level 
win  be  a  transit  system,  Unking  points  along 
the  length  of  the  terminal  and  the  long-term 
parking  lots  at  both  ends.  Potentially,  this 
line  could  be  part  of  a  regional  system. 

The  Ideal  linear  scheme  would  have  direct 
transfer  to  ground  transportation  at  every 
boarding  gate.  But  actually,  stops  for  cars, 
buses,  and  transit  must  be  farther  apart 
than  the  200-odd  ft.  required  for  docking 
each  plane.  Moreover,  escalators,  passenger 
counters,  baggage  facilities,  etc.,  must  be 
shared  among  several  gates  to  serve  •any 
adequately. 

At  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  these  facilities  are  In 
nodes  800  ft.  apart,  from  which  lateral  pass- 
ages lead  to  boarding  gates.  These  extensions 
accomodate  only  a  few  more  planes  than 
could  line  up  along  the  central  structure, 
but  they  give  each  airline  tenant  a  chance 
to  arrange  boarding  areas  to  fit  changing 
needs. 
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scheme  to  fit  a  variety  of  situations.  Weese's 
purely  linear  plan  would  bring  the  planes 
right  up  to  the  central  structure,  which 
would  take  up  as  little  area  as  possible.  All 
access  roads  and  parking,  transit  and  bag- 
gage equipment  would  be  underground. 

The  key  to  Weese's  scheme  Is  an  adjust- 
able boarding  "gondola,"  which  would  per- 
mit the  fastest  ix>sslble  unloading  and  load- 
ing of  any  Jet  now  flying  or  on  the  boards.  As 
a  first  step,  Weese  and  his  staff  superim- 
posed the  plans  of  all  these  planes,  lining 
them  up  at  the  leading  edge  of  their  wings. 
the  outer  limit  for  any  structure  resting  on 
the  apron. 

The  gondola  they  developed  could  be  60, 
120,  or  180  ft.  long,  depending  on  the  size 
and  door  locations  of  the  planes  it  served. 
Since  passengers  could  assemble  In  It,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  usual  boarding 
lounge. 

The  overhead  beams  of  the  gondola  would 
be  supported  by  adjustable  frames  on  the 
ground  and  adjustable  cables.  Tracks  on  the 
apron  and  on  the  terminal  superstructure 
would  allow  the  device  to  be  moved  along 
the  terminal,  to  meet  changes  In  aircraft  or 
schedules. 

In  the  Weese  scheme,  the  need  to  share  bus 
and  transit  stops,  baggage  facilities,  etc. 
among  several  gates  is  met  by  centering  a 
passenger  transfer  point  in  each  960-ft.  seg- 
ment of  the  terminal.  Escalators  leading  up 
to  the  boarding  level  would  be  within  240  ft. 
of  any  boarding  gate. 

The  full  scheme  shown  here  is  Intended 
only  for  major  air  hubs.  At  smaller  termi- 
nals— with  smaller  planes — car  and  bus  lev- 
els could  be  combined,  transit  omitted,  and 
parking  reduced.  If  underground  construc- 
tion were  restricted,  Weese  concedes  that 
vehicle  traffic  and  parking  could  be  stacked 
above  the  passenger  level.  And,  although  the 
scheme  is  "linear"  in  principle,  its  segments 
could  be  readily  arranged  In  a  square — or 
bent  around  to  form  a  circle. 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS: 
ANOTHER  ASPECT 


Hypothkticai-  Airport  :  the  Linxar  Terminal 

WrrHOITT   COMPROUISKB 

The  firm  of  Harry  Weese  &  Associates  has 
worked   out   a    "universal"   linear   terminal 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
crisis  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
field  is  a  two-homed  dilemma.  The  price 
squeeze  not  only  has  adversely  affected 
the  consumer,  but  the  industry  as  well. 
In  reality,  an  immediate  solution  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 

A  recent  article  by  the  well-known  and 
respected  business  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  points  out  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  the  crisis  on  all  parties,  and 
brings  to  light  the  little-known  aspect  of 
this  problem — the  critical  pressures  it 
has  put  on  the  industry. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  authori- 
tative article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  It  is  another 
aspect  of  the  crisis  which  should  be 
brought  to  their  attention. 

The  article  follows: 
Price  Bttbblx  Breaks  on  Lumber,  Pltwood 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

Plywood  and  lumber  prices,  soaring  along 
at  altitudes  where  things  usually  pop,  have 
broken. 

Roeeburg  Lumber  Co,  one  of  the  major 
producers  of  sanded  plywood,  will  be  out  with 
a   91S2-a-thou8and    list    Monday    morning. 
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"And  that  is  not  going  to  buy  any  business," 
says  Kenneth  W.  Ford,  the  president. 

Scanning  the  company's  order  files  Satur- 
day, Ford  admits,  "we  are  out  to  book  busi- 
ness." The  move  to  lower  prices,  he  says, 
"Is  Just  looking  at  stars  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  Is  blowing.  We  could  be  at  a  (120- 
a  thousand  a  week  from  now  and  two  weeks 
from  today  it  could  be  $110." 

Only  a  week  ago  the  Hot  for  this  sanded. 
quarter-Inch,  A-D  item  was  $142  a  thousand, 
and  In  the  current  hoom  It  has  been  sold  at 
$144  from  the  mills.  Roseburg  Is  the  largest 
single  producer  of  quarter-Inch  A-D  sanded 
plywood  In  the  Industry. 

What  happened? 

Bob  Smith's  Crow's  Weekly  Plywood  Letter 
put  It  cogently.  Reporting  a  list  of  $136 
a  thousand  FYlday,  Crow's  said:  "It  is  as 
though  sanded  plywood  had  never  been  In- 
vented." Sales  have  been  that  light. 

Ford  and  others  like  him  are  looking  at 
order  flies  down  to  ten  days  or  less,  that  is 
Just  enough  business  on  the  books  to  take 
care  of  ten  days  of  manufacturing, 
TWO  plants  already  closed 

It  is  not  only  sanded  plywood  that  Is  feel- 
ing the  supply  and  demand  rollback  Two 
sheathing  plants  are  already  shut  down,  ac- 
cording to  Industry  reports.  Rogue  Valley 
Ply  and  another  plant  at  Myrtle  Creek:  Both 
because  of  a  lack  of  orders  at  a  price  where 
they  can  operate  at  a  profit. 

Veneer,  the  sheets  of  peeled  log  that  make 
up  the  sandwich  layers  of  plywood,  is  due  to 
see  a  $2  a  thousand  price  cut  Monday  morn- 
ing, according  to  sheathing  operators,  C-D 
grade  veneer  has  been  going  at  $21  a  thou- 
sand and  win  come  out  at  $19  Monday, 
"and,"  Charlie  Gardiner.  Roseburg's  sales 
manager,  "I  question  whether  they  are  selling 
all  their  production.  With  sheathing  at  $118 
and  $120  a  thousand,  the  lay-up  sheathing 
plants  cannot  pay  that  price  for  veneer  and 
come  out  with  a  profit." 

Roseburg  dropped  the  price  to  $134  a  thou- 
sand for  sanded  plywood  at  the  middle  of 
last  week.  There  was  still  no  business  to 
speak  of.  "It  is  now  a  question  of  walking 
the  price  down  as  gradually  as  we  can,  trying 
not  to  do  anything  that  would  completely 
destroy  confidence."  one  sales  manager  said 
Saturday, 

What  the  industry  must  do  now,  accord- 
ing to  Gardiner,  is  "wait  for  the  time  or 
price  that  will  bring  buying  pressure  back 
into  the  market,  C-onsumption  is  good,  ware- 
house sales  are  good.  What  Is  plaguing  every- 
body is  a  lack  of  money.  The  retail  yards 
are  tied  up  in  receivables  and  the  same  with 
the  distributors.  They  Just  don't  have  the 
cash  to  carry  the  Inventories  They  are  going 
to  stay  within  a  short  order  file  and  with 
short  inventories." 

Gardiner  said  Saturday  he  heard  of  one 
government  order  for  sanded  plywood  that 
was  filled  last  week  at  $128  a  thousand  and 
added:  "As  far  as  I  know  the  price  is  now 
$130  and  up.  Prices  have  already  broken." 

G-P    EXPERIENCE    RECALLED 

The  difference  between  what  Roseburg  Is 
saying  now.  and  what  happyened  when 
Georgia-Pacific  attempted  to  get  a  price  roll 
back  going  several  weeks  ago.  is  that  Rose- 
burg and  others  like  them  are  taking  current 
orders  at  the  rollback  prices.  G-P.  which  was 
extended  with  a  heavy  order  file,  was  preach- 
ing lower  prices  but  was  not  In  a  position  to 
go  out  and  start  selling  plywood  at  lower 
prices.  G-P  was  already  committed.  Rose- 
burg's new  price  breaks  are  not  committed 
and  plywood  will  be  there  for  buying  at  the 
lower  prices  Monday  morning. 

"We  can  look  for  this  thing  to  go  on 
dragging  its  feet  at  least  until  the  first  of 
the  month  (April) ,"  says  Gardiner. 

But  In  looking  for  the  "time  or  the  price" 
to  check  the  slide,  there  are  bullish  factors 
in  the  way  of  a  total  price  collapse. 
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One  la  ihe  labor  unions  They  are  rattling 
their  swords  as  ne%'er  before,  aJOtlng  for  »2- 
an-hour  jver  the  next  three  years  and  they 
have  indicated  a  strike  deadline  of  June 
"Olve  ua  a  contract  by  then"  they  say.  or  you 
are  i{olng  to  see  the  biggest  strike  In  the 
hUtory  of  the  induatry  '  Just  the  prospect  of 
that  win  have  considerable  Impact  jn  turn- 
ing this  decline  around  again 

Somewhere,  as  the  price  fades  In  the  next 
week  nr  io  there  will  oome  the  point  when 
the  yards  and  dlstrtbut4:irs  begin  u>  look  down 
the  road  lo  a  strike  threat  at  the  building 
demands  predicted  for  this  year  and  they 
will  rtnd  1  price  where  they  can  begin  to 
build  inventories  Says  Gardiner,  B%eryone 
rcC(J4{niz«s  this  things  as  a  bubble  It  la  ■{olng 
to  settle  down  ^imewhere  "The  question  is 
the  time  and  the  price 


MECHANIZATION  AND  FARM  LABOR 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF    CALir"R.VI.\ 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP   REPRESE^^^A  FIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1969 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection wilh  my  interest  in  improving 
worlcng  conditions  for  farmworkers,  and 
particularly  my  efforts  to  terminate  the 
bracero  program.  I  have  watched  very 
closely  developments  in  stoop  labor, 
fruit  and  vegetable  a^riculturf 

You  will  remembe:-  that  dire  predic- 
tions were  made  or  the  dUflculties  these 
industries  would  encounter  when  the 
.supply  of  foreign  labor  for  harvesting 
was  curtailed  in  1964  These  predicted 
labor  .shortages  have  not  materialized, 
and  indeed  the  industries  have  been  most 
successful  m  rinding  an  adequate,  stable 
work  force  and  m  substituting  new  me- 
chanical devices  for  many  ot  their  har- 
vesting operations  The  Department  of 
Labor  reports  on  these  developments  In 
the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  m  an  article  by  Mr  Lawrence  J 
Fulco 

The  productivity  of  workers,  as  meas- 
ured m  output  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  1960,  and  this 
should  allow  farm  wages  to  increase 

Noteworthy  as  these  developments  are 
m  increasmj?  the  efficiency  of  fruit  and 
veKetable  production,  the  ensuing  re- 
duction m  the  need  for  seasonal  hired 
labor  reminds  us  that  we  should  focus 
atitain  on  easing  the  transition  of  these 
workers  into  farmwork  off  the  field  or  in 
other  industries  Mr  Fulcos  report  re- 
minds us 

Mlgr-int  workers  who  now  represent  an 
important  part  of  the  seasonal  labor  force 
for  fruit  .md  v-egetable  -njps  will  find  their 
opportunities  for  employment  reduced  as 
mechanization  in  theee  cr^jps  becomes  more 
widespread  The  migrants  and  their  families 
will  have  special  problems  of  adjustment  be- 
cause ft  a  multitude  of  social  and  economic 
factors  The«e  include  low  income  md  edu- 
cation unemployment  underempliyment. 
poor  health  and  discrimination  which  at)me- 
tlmes  keeps  these  workers  in  menial  farm 
Jobs 

Modem  mechanization  methods,  while 
reducing  the  number  of  workers,  will  re- 
quire workers  with  greater  mechanical 
skills  and  specialization,  a  development 
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which  may  help  these  workers  to  secure 
the  traditional  collective  bargaining 
goals  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  workers  in 
oilier  mduatnes  We  can  help  this  transi- 
tion to  higher  skill  work  through  in- 
creased training  programs  and  through 
improved  labor-management  relations 
within  agricultural  industries  In  the 
long  run,  with  increased  mechanization 
of  the  unskilled.  low-paid  Jobs  and  with 
more  of  the  workers  earning  decent  living 
wa«es  m  higher  skill  jobs,  the  agncul- 
lural  employer,  the  workers,  and  the  con- 
sumer public  will  benefit 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr  Fulcos  arti- 
cle III  the  Rkcord  for  the  careful  review 
of  my  colleagues 

Hi>w   Mech,\ni/.atu>n   or   H*Rvi:snNC   Is 
.\rFEmNG   Jobs 

I  By  Lawrence  J.  Pulco)  • 

Mechaniaatlon  Is  increasing  productivity 
in  Irult  and  vegetable  harvesting,  and  Is 
being  stimulated  by  a  tight  domestic  labor 
market,  a  dwindling  supply  of  furelgn  farm 
workers,  and  the  increasing  labor  costs  to 
growers  in  many  areas  >>f   the   Nation 

A  traditional  market  for  unskilled  labor 
has  been  the  hajvestlng  nf  fruits  and  eget- 
ables.  one  of  the  least  mechanized  sectors  iif 
agriculture  The  production  of  these  -nps. 
including  harvesting,  made  up  13  percent  i.f 
all  farm  man-hours  in  1967  Harvest  mech- 
anization will  reduce  employment  opportu- 
nities, especially  for  thi>.se  workers  who  are 
hired  Just  for  the  tiarvestlng  season,  iis  well 
as  change  the  nature  and  content  of  farm 
Jobs  It  will  also  affect  rural  manpwwer  de- 
velopment prrigriims 

This  article  describes  technological  devel- 
opments in  harvesting  nf  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, and  their  Implications  tor  produc- 
tivity, employment,  training,  and  labor-man- 
agement relations 

THE    SETTING    FDR    CHANCE 

Harvest  mechanization  Is  not  new  The 
McCormlck  reaper  was  patented  more  than 
a  century  ago  However  mechanization  was 
ciinflned  mainly  Uj  gram  crops,  since  the 
sheer  size  <■!  these  dictated  the  use  of  all 
available  laborsavlng  devices  In  contrast,  the 
labor  needs  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  har- 
vest could  be  met  using  local  workers  on  a 
temporary  basis  together  with  children  and 
migrants  who  were  not  part  if  the  local 
year-round  farm  latKir  force.  Until  quite 
recently  these  sources  nt  labor  provided 
growers  with  adequate  supplies  <>t  suitable 
labor  at  the  appropriate  time  And  since  thev 
could  be  hired  for  short  pen  xls.  the  coet 
was  low  As  long  as  growers  requirements  for 
.aoor  were  satisfied,  there  wa*  little  In- 
centive for  Introducing  costly  new  machines 
that  required  fhanges  in  traditional  growing 
pr.ictlces 

.Mechanization  of  fnilt  and  vegetable  har- 
vesting has  lagged  t)ehlnrt  mechanization  in 
ijther  branches  of  :igrlculture  for  other  rea- 
sons as  well  Irregular  topography  and  small- 
scale  operations  ulten  made  the  switch  to 
mechanical  iperatlons  uneconomical  Some 
crops  ripen  unevenly  ,ind  mui>l  be  gone  over 
several  times  making  harvesting  machines 
impractical  .Still  .mother  factor  which  re- 
tarded the  .idoptlon  nf  machines  has  been 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  harvest  labor  mar- 
ket Migrating  harvest  wurkers  hold  a  suc- 
cession wf  farm  Jobs  as  they  follow  the  har- 
vest across  the  Nation  Ketluctlou  In  the 
need  for  workers  In  one  cmp  because  of 
mechanization  may  thus  affect  the  availabil- 
ity of  workers  for  crops  that  mature  later 
Hather  than  upset  the  chain  <jf  Jobs,  some 
ijriiwers  i\ti'.f^  employed  extra  workers  in  early 
crops,   allowing   tbetr   mechanical   harvesters 
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to  stand  Idle.'  In  order  to  Insure  an  adequate 
work  force  later 

Crops  which  are  harvested  by  mechanical 
means  often  cannot  be  processed  In  the  same 
way  as  hand- harvested  ones  This  may  re- 
(julre  processors  to  make  costly  changes  in 
their  equipment  and  may  also  defer  me- 
chanization Mechanical  harvesting  subjects 
the  produce  to  vigorous  handling  and  pro- 
duces more  brul.sed  fruit  Also,  some  crops 
may  contain  more  foreign  matter  when  ma- 
chine-gathered New  capital  Investment  may 
thus  be  required  for  transportation,  proces- 
.slng.  ,md  storage  facilities  on  and  off  the 
farm  Por  example,  since  delays  are  particu- 
larly costly  when  crops  have  been  machine- 
gathered,  processors  sometimes  need  to  add 
more  capacity  when  growers  mechsmlze. 
since  the  whole  crop  Is  delivered  in  a  short 
t)erlod  of  time 

On  the  other  hand,  some  recent  develop- 
ments affecting  labor  cost  have  encouraged 
irult  and  vegetable  growers  to  mechanize 
their  harvesting  operations.  Among  these  are 
the  dwindling  supply  of  suitable  farm  labor 
and  rising  costs  Better  Jobs  at  higher  wages 
in  urban  industry  are  drawing  many  people 
away  from  rural  areas  Stlffer  entry  require- 
ments for  foreign  workers  have  practically 
eliminated  Mexican  workers  (braceros)  ad- 
mitted for  temporary  employment  The 
spring  of  1968  marked  the  nrst  season  in  27 
years  that  no  temporary  larm  wtirkers  were 
admitted  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
employment  However,  about  16.000  Mexican 
green  card"  holders  crossed  tlie  border  on 
a  dally  basis  tor  steady  employment  on 
.\inerlcan  farms  ' 

Foreign  workers  had  been  employed  In 
the  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  since 
1H50.  when  the  tlrst  Chinese  workers  were 
brought  into  California  Mexican  farm  work- 
ers were  Ilrst  admitted  to  the  United  States 
during  World  War  I  However,  beginning  in 
the  1950s.  Mexicans  admitted  under  Public 
Law  78  became  the  backbone  of  the  harvest 
labor  force  for  some  crops  until  the  law  was 
allowed  to  lapse  in  1964  Thus,  harvest 
vacancies  .'peiied  up  after  many  American 
workers  had  migrated  to  the  cities  The 
tuhleiung  of  the  farm  labor  market  that 
has  resulted  because  of  these  factors  en- 
couraged inut  and  vegetable  growers  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  available  labor 
supply  In  many  instances,  this  has  Included 
the  introduction  of  harvesting  machines 

TABLE  1  -FORtlCN  WORKERS  ADMITTED  FOR  TEMPORARY 
EMPLOYMENT    IN   U.S.   AGRICULTURE.)   19S0   TO   1S67 


1951 

19S2 

1953 

1954 

1955. 

1956 

1957 

.95« 

:959 

;960 

;96i 

196: 
i963 
'.964 
1965 
1966 
196/ 


'  Data  compilwl  from  administrative  reports  ol  the  Bureau  ot 

Employment  Security   US   Department  of  Labor 
•  Foreigi  workers  include  Meiicans.  French  Canadians,  and 

Britisfl  west  Indians 
I  Admitted  under  Public  La«  "8 

As  Mexican  workers  were  denied  entry, 
vacancies  In  harvesting  Jobs  were  created 
and  .American  workers  took  their  places.  As 
the  competition  for  workers  increased, 
growers  were  faced  with  new  demands  for 
better  sanitary  facilities,  living  quarters,  and 


Total  foreign 

workers  - 

Meiicans 

76,  W5 

67,500 

203.640 

•192.100 

210.210 

'197.100 

215.321 

'201.380 

320,737 

'  309. 033 

411.966 

'398.650 

459  850 

•455.197 

452.205 

'  436. 049 

447.513 

'  432. 857 

455.420 

•437.643 

334. 729 

'315.846 

310.375 
217.010 

:mi 

209.218^ 

200. 022 J 

35.871' 

•186.865 

'  177.736 

20. 284 

23.  524 

8.647 

23,603 

6.125 

I 
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field  conditions  which  have  Increased  costs. 
For  example.  Mexican  crews  were  usually 
made  up  of  single  men  who  could  be  housed 
In  barracks,  but  American  workers  often 
travel  In  family  groups  which  require  dif- 
ferent living  arrangements.  Wages  have  also 
been  rising,  .iddlng  to  operating  costs.  Na- 
tionally, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  average  hourly  wage  rates  for 
farm  workers  who  did  not  receive  room  or 
board  from  their  employers  rose  from  $1.08 
In  1964  to  $1.33  In  1967.»  In  addition,  1966 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
extended  Federal  minimum  wage  protection 
to  some  agricultural  workers »  for  the  first 
time  and  raised  the  prospect  of  further  In- 
creases In  labor  costs  for  some  growers.  The 
criteria  for  coverage  '  established  by  the  law, 
however,  currently  excludes  many  low-wage 
farm   workers,   particularly  in   the  South. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    DEVELOPMENTS 

Developments  In  technology  have  made 
available  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  for 
machine  harvesting  of  a  number  of  crops. 
New  mechanical  harvesters  represent  major 
outlays  for  research  and  development.  Since 
I  he  potential  market  of  some  machines  is 
too  limited  to  enable  manufacturers  to  re- 
coup their  investment,  development  costs  are 
often  underwritten  by  government  agencies, 
universities,  and  growers'  associations. 

These  .;roups  are  also  striving  to  make 
future  mechanical  pickers  more  economical, 
and  this  represents  one  Important  area  of 
research  For  example,  most  harvesters  cur- 
rently in  use  gather  everything  in  the  field 
Indiscriminately.  When  unripe  produce  is 
picked.  It  represents  a  loss  to  growers  In 
potential  financial  return  in  addition  to 
direct  costs  for  the  wages  of  sorter  crews. 
Harvesters  with  the  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  would  solve 
this  problem,  but  there  are  few  such  ma- 
chines currently  available  and  these  repre- 
sent only  a  first  step  In  the  direction  of 
having  truly  selective  harvesters.  The  use  of 
light-reflectance  instruments  for  sorting 
ripe  and  tmrlpe  crops  represents  an  Im- 
portant breakthrough  in  this  area  and  may 
be  introduced  shortly.  One  such  Instrument 
separates  red  tomatoes  from  green  ones; 
another  takes  green  tomatoes  and  distin- 
guishes those  that  will  ripen  while  in  storage 
from    those    that   will    never   ripen. 

Another  approach  is  the  development  of 
crop  strains  which  ripen  uniformly  and  lend 
themselves  to  mechanical  harvesting 
methods.  Important  research  breakthroughs 
have  already  occurred  in  tailoring  crops  to 
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the  machines,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes  that  are  especially  grown  for 
good  harvesting  qualities. 

Tree  and  bush  crops  present  special  prob- 
lems for  machine  designers,  and  research 
and  development  on  a  very  wide  variety  of 
harvesters  Is  underway.  Success  has  already 
been  achieved  for  some  crojjs.  In  Oregon,  for 
example,  tree-shaking  machines  are  being 
used  to  gather  prunes,  and  in  the  Midwest, 
tart  cherries  are  picked  mechanically,  whUe 
in  Florida  research  continues  on  the  mecha- 
rUzatlon  of  the  citrus  harvest.  A  promising 
harvester  for  blueberries  and  other  bush 
crops,  a  huge  over-the-row  combine,  is  cur- 
rently available.  This  machine  requires  a 
crew  of  three  to  do  the  work  of  about  125 
pickers.  However,  labor  requirements  dropped 
only  about  20  percent  in  areas  where  it  has 
been  introduced  because  the  machine-gath- 
ered crops  must  be  carefully  sorted  to  remove 
foreign  matter  and  substandard  berries,  a 
step  not  necessary  when  the  crop  is  harvested 
by  hand. 

Table  2  presents  an  overview  of  the  current 
status  and  outlook  for  mechanization  of 
harvesting  in  several  major  crops.  It  Illus- 
trates that  mechanization  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etable harvesting  Is  proceeding  very  unevenly. 
Generally,  it  Is  most  rapid  among  those  crops 
which  are  grown  for  processing  rather  than 
for  the  fresh  market.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  processed  before  they  are  sold  may 
contain  some  bruised  produce,  since  process- 
ing begins  soon  enough  after  picking  to 
prevent  spoilage.  Fresh  market  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  in  better  condition  to 
withstand  transportation  to  market  without 
deterioration.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  continu- 
ing shift  toward  processing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and,  according  to  one  expert,  most  of 
these  crops  will  be  subjected  to  some  degree 
of  mechanical  harvesting  by  1975.  Mechani- 
zation of  the  citrus  crop  is  unlikely  by  1975. 
however,  because  research  in  this  area  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage. 

PRODtJCTIVITY    IN    HARVESTING 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
of  changes  In  output  per  man-hour  indicate 
that  prcxluctivlty  for  fruit  and  nut  workers 
rose  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.3  percent 
between  1950  and  1966.  while  the  produc- 
tivity of  vegetable  workers  grew  by  almost 
three  times  as  much.  3.5  percent,  during  the 
same  period."  (See  table  3.)  These  statistics 
take  into  account  man-hours  expended  in  all 
farm  operations,  including  trimming,  weed- 
ing, planting  and  other  tasks,  as  well  as 
harvesting.  The  rate  of  introduction  of 
mechanical  devices  ior  harvesting  has  an  im- 
portant   effect    on    growth    of    productivity. 
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since  far  more  labor  is  needed  for  harvest 
operations  than  for  any  other  activity  during 
the  growing  season.  This  disparity  between 
the  rates  of  growth  in  productivity  for  vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  nut  crops,  which  is  likely 
to  continue,  reflects  the  slower  pace  of 
mechanization  due  to  the  greater  technical 
difficulties  of  developing  mechanical  har- 
vesters for  tree  and  bush  crops.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  projects  that  by  1980 
total  man-hours  for  fruit  and  nut  workers 
will  have  declined  about  20  percent  below 
the  1965  levels  while  man-hour  requirements 
for  vegetables  will  have  dropped  by  24  per- 
cent." These  projections  for  1980  reflect  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  production  of  these  prod- 
ucts. 

While  these  conditions  w^ll  contribute  to  a 
slower  rate  of  growth  in  output  per  man- 
hoiu-  for  fruits  and  nuts,  continuing  basic 
research  in  fruit  harvesting  techniques  could 
soon  bring  about  dramatic  increases  in 
worker  productivity, 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    MANPOWER    EFFECTS 

One  of  the  best  measures  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  Involved  in  harvest  operations 
is  the  peak  employment  figure  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  the 
various  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  as  shown 
in  the  chart.  In  1967.  the  leading  fruit  crop 
in  terms  of  peak  seasonal  employment  was 
strawberries.  The  leading  vegetable  crops 
were  tomatoes  and  beans  Peak  employment 
figures  refer  to  seasonal  workers  and  include 
migrants  (interstate  and  intrastate)  and  lo- 
cal people  like  school  children,  housewives, 
unemployed  industrial  workers,  and  other 
casual  workers  not  normally  in  the  farm 
work  force  but  who  usually  participate  in 
the  harvest  Peak  seasonal  employment  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  represent  an  undupli- 
cated  employment  count  since  many  workers 
harvest  several  dlfTerent  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  during  the  season.  Thus,  these  figures 
cannot  be  added  together  to  arrive  at  the 
total  number  of  workers.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  some  workers  employed  at 
the  peak  season  are  engaged  in  tasks  not 
directly  related  to  harvesting,  but  these  are 
likely  to  be  a  small  fraction  of  peak  employ- 
ment. 

Mechanization  in  harvesting  fruits  and 
vegetables  will,  in  all  likelihood,  further  re- 
duce the  need  for  seasonal  hired  labor,  par- 
ticularly those  persons  whose  only  farm- 
related  employment  is  at  harvest  time.  In 
1967.  such  employment  averaged  140.000 
workers  in  vegetable  crof>s  and  125.000  in 
fruit  production,  representing  declines  of  17 
percent,  and  7  percent,  respectively,  below 
1960  levels. 


TABLE  2.-STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  HARVEST  MECHANIZATION  IN  SELECTED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Crop 


1%7  employment 
in  peak  montti 


Major  producing  States 


The  outlook  tor  mechanization 


California,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wash-     Harvest  mechanization  growing  slowly — may  account  tor  25  percent  of  the 
ington,  and  West  Virginia.  crop  grown  tor  processing  by  early  1970's    Fresh  market  croos   may   be 

hand  harvested  (or  some  time. 
California,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  .  Mechanized  for  some  time   Improved  combines  may  replace   existing  equip- 
ment. Complete  harvest  mechanization  is  possible  by  early  1970's:    intro- 
duction often  deferred  because  of  cheap  labor  available.  Some  fresh   market 
varieties  will  continue  to  be  hand  harvested. 

California,  Oregon,  and  Washington Machines  and  hand-held  vibrators  widely  used  in  narvesting.  In  some  States 

80  percent  of  the  crop  will  be  mechanized  by  early  1970's- 

California,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Washington... .  Harvesting  mechanization  ol  the  crop  grown  tor  processing  is  proceeding 

rapidly;  will  be  almost  complete  by  the  early  1970's 

California,  Florida,  and  Texas No  successful  harvesting  machine  currently  available,  but  research  eflorts 

continue. 
California,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and    Very  limited  introduction  of  machines:  those  available  used  mainly  for  final 
Wisconsin.  harvesting. 

California  and  New  York Use  of  macnines  for  harvesting  the  crop  grown  for  processing  is  currently 

limited  but  may  expand   Fresh-market  crop  will  continue  to  be  hand  har- 
vested. 
Grown  In  many  States.  Principal  in  terms  ot  production  are  California,    Harvest  mechanization,  where  possible,  now  almost  complete. 
Idaho,  Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 
California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Oregon.  Tennessee    Dim  prospects  for  harvest  m«chanization.      • 
and  Washington, 


Apples 

69  924 

Beans 

78,410 

Bushberries 

70,517 

Cherries 

43, 973 

Citrusfruits 

45,450 

Cucumbers 

52,  597 

Grapes     

55,990 

Potatoes  

84.689 

Strawberries    

113.563 

Source:  Employment.  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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TABIE  3  -OUTPUT  PER  MAN-MOUR  IN  VEGHABIES  FRUITS   NufS,  AND  RELATED  SERIES 

|Av«ri|«  annual  parccnt  chinga.  IJV)  6<| 
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Oulpul  per  ni«ii-h(Nir 


Man-lMvrs 


Output 


•(9*1 


VtftMtM 


Fruits  *nd 
nuts 


V^ttablts 


Frttlls  ind 
nuts 


19M« 3.5 

194a  M .-.-  <? 

195»-<6 - 2.3 


/l.7  -3.1 

*    .8  -1.4 


V»i«Ubi«s 


Fruits  and 
nuls 


-0.7 
-1.2 

-.1 


Hit 
.1 
.1 


0.6 


Sourc*'  U  S  Otpartmxit  of  Agrictilturt. 

Migrant  workers  who  now  represent  an 
Important  part  of  the  seasonal  labor  force 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  will  tlnd  their 
opportunities  for  employment  reduced  as 
mechanization  In  these  crops  becomes  more 
widespread  The  migrants  and  their  families 
will  have  special  problems  of  adjustment  be- 
cause of  multitude  of  social  and  economic 
factors  These  Include  low  income  and  edu- 
cation, unemployment,  underemployment 
poor  health,  and  discrimination  which  some- 
times keeps  these  workers  In  menial  farm 
Jobs    ' 

Th»  numbar  of  migratory  workers,  many 
of  whom  da-barvestlng  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, has  averaged  about  400.000  for  many 
years,  though  the  turnover  In  the  group  Is 
very  large  The  migratory  stream  consists  of 
former  tenant  farmers,  unemployed  work- 
ers, displaced  farm  workers.  Negroes.  Mexi- 
can .\mencans.  Puerto  Rlcans.    and  others 

According  to  the  most  recent  information 
available  1967)  from  the  US  EXepartment 
of  Agriculture,  men  constituted  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  migratory  workers.  Half  the 
migratory  work  force  were  less  than  25  years 
old.  and  1  In  4  was  a  teenager  About  one- 
tlfth  were  nonwhlte  and  many  were  members 
of  ethnic  minority  groups  such  as  Spanish- 
surname    .Americans   and    American    Indians 

Harvesting  machines  are  reducing  the  need 
for  hand  pickers  in  many  crops,  and  new 
openings  are  being  created  for  sorters,  cullers, 
machine  operators,  mechanics,  and  allied 
workers,  as  well  as  food  processing  and  pack- 
inghouse workers  Another  employment  ef- 
fect of  mechanization  is  the  increasing  need 
for  shed  workers  who  Include  sorters,  cullers. 
and  packers  Farmers  who  have  mechanized 
their  harvesting  jperatlons  are  finding  it  ad- 
vantageous to  begin  trimming  and  sorting 
machine-gathered  crops  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  they  are  more  likely  to  spoil  than  those 
which  are  hand- harvested  Field  sheds.  In 
which  the  flrst  processing  steps  can  be  per- 
formed, may  employ  a  higher  proportion  of 
women  and  young  people  than  traditional 
held  crews,  since  shed  work  is  physically 
less  demanding  Workers  In  sheds  are  not 
subjected  to  the  weather,  so  production  Is 
generally  higher  than  that  of  workers  doing 
the  same  tasks  In  the  open. 

Although  nationwide  employment  projec- 
tions for  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  workers 
are  not  available,  a  regional  estimate  of  man- 
power requirements  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvest  workers  in  the  States  of  Kentucky. 
Michigan,  and  Ohio  Illustrates  the  declining 
demand  for  these  workers  as  mechanization 
advances  ■  In  1965.  for  example,  the  total 
number  of  jobs  ;n  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
In  these  States  was  144  000.  the  estimated 
number  in  1971  is  about  100,000  or  a  decrease 
of  nearly  30  percent.  This  estimate  takes 
Into  account  differences  In  requirements  for 
workers  in  a  great  variety  of  crops,  some  of 
which  may  never  be  successfully  harvested 
mechanically  while  others  are  almost  com- 
pletely mechanized  today. 

BDOCATION    AND    TSAININC 

The  trend  toward  harvest  mechanization 
create*   the   need    to   retrain    workers   whose 


jobs  are  becoming  obsolete  One  Indicator  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  required  is  the 
generally  low  level  of  education  of  farm 
workers  For  example,  In  March  1967.  all  ag- 
ricultural workers  had  a  median  of  only  9 
years  of  schooling,  while  all  workers  had  12  3 
years  Male  farm  laborers  :ind  foremen  had 
8  2  years  on  the  average  while  all  male  work- 
ers had  12  2  years  Low  educational  attain- 
ment and  lack  of  formal  occupational  train- 
ing has  not  represented  a  barrier  to  farm 
employment  in  the  past  since  most  farm 
tasks.  Including  harvesting  op>eratlon8,  could 
be  learned  quickly 

As  mechanization  makes  greater  headway, 
there  will  t>e  a  growing  need  for  workers  with 
higher  levels  oi  skill  to  operate  and  repair 
farm  equipment  and  to  work  In  agriculturally 
related  cx-cupatlons  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
farming  is  helpful  Those  adult  farm  workers 
with  very  low  levels  of  education  and  few 
skills  will  be  unable  to  qualify  for  most  of 
the  new  kinds  >f  openings  other  th.in  at  the 
very  lowest  levels  Also,  because  of  their  poor 
education,  'raining  has  only  been  given  for 
menial  and  low  skilled  Jot)s,  In  addition, 
training  .ictlvitles  have  t)een  hampered  be- 
L-ause  of  the  lack  of  information  about  future 
employment  needs  In  rural  areas 

,\  major  requirement  <-if  all  recent  Federal 
'.eglslatlon  Is  that  training  and  retraining 
must  be  for  Jobs  In  which  there  are  reason- 
able prospects  for  employment,  A  nationwide 
survey  of  agricultural  job  opportunities  Is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  other  Interested  Federal  agencies 
to  bridge  the  gap  In  Information  about  future 
employment  needs  In  rural  areas 

VOCATIONAI.     PROCaAMS 

In  too  many  cases,  vocational  education  In 
rural  areas  has  been  limited  to  farming  and 
home  economics  With  the  passage  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  however, 
vocational  pnigrams  are  being  designed  to 
qualify  students  for  Jobs  off  the  farm  as  well 
Thus,  enrollments  In  courses  leading  to  Jot* 
off  the  farm  m  related  Industries  has  about 
trlpletl  since  1964  Enrollment  In  farm  work 
i<'ur5e6  while  still  over  twice  as  large,  has 
declined  by  a  fifth  over  the  same  period 

Vocational  currlculums  In  agriculture  pro- 
vide training  to  high  school  and  posthigh 
school  students  and  to  people  with  special 
training  needs  But  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
severely  disadvantaged  adult  farm  workers 
will  ever  benefit  from  in-school  vocational 
programs  It  appears  that  the  :naln  vehicle 
for  retraining  rural  workers.  Including  dis- 
placed harvest  workers,  will  continue  to  he 
•ihe  Federal  fiovernmenfs  Manpower  Devel- 
ipment  and  Training  Act 

EMPLOTn;    COMPENSATION 

The  introduction  of  mechanical  harvest- 
ers will  ease  the  transition  to  hourly  wsige 
mlnlmums  where  required  under  the  FLSA 
The  majority  <<i  seasonal  farm  workers  em- 
ployed by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are 
now  paid  on  a  piecework  basis.  In  this  con- 
nection studies  for  a  score  of  crops  In  Mich- 
igan  were   undertaken   to  determine   worker 


productivity  under  the  current  piecework 
system,  so  that  equitable  hourly  ratee  could 
be  established  Similar  efforts  for  crops  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  be  necessary. 
The  costs  of  low  worker  productivity  under 
hourly  pay  schemes  will  limit  the  employ- 
ment of  the  least  productive  workers,  since 
growers  will  not  hire  those  whose  work 
will  not  Justify  the  legal  hourly  minimum 
Under  mechanization.  calculation  of 
hourly  wage  rates  Is  facilitated  since  the  pace 
of  w(irk  Is  often  determined  by  the  machine 
and  not  by  the  individual  workers  alone. 
This  calculation,  however.  Is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  other  determi- 
nants of  productivity  which  are  not  easily 
predicted  even  when  mechanization  Is  com- 
plete, such  as  the  weather,  the  condition  of 
the  crop,  the  stage  of  the  harvest,  and  a  host 
of  other  factors. 

LABOR-MANAGEMXNT    RELATIONS 

The  mechanization  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvests  will  change  the  structure  of  labor- 
management  relations  In  agriculture.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions  In  Wisconsin  and 
California,  attempts  to  unionize  farm  work- 
ers have  generally  met  with  failure.'-  Tradl- 
Uonal  grower  resistance  to  unionization  and 
farm  workers'  suspicion  of  unfamiliar  orga- 
nizations are  among  the  major  factors  that 
prevented   unions  from   taking  hold  " 

Agricultural  workers  are  often  the  mem- 
bers of  crews  that  travel  as  a  unit  from  place 
to  place  under  the  supervision  of  a  crew 
leader,  who  alone  deals  with  growers  directly. 
Thus,  the  employee  Is  Insulated  from  his  em- 
ployer and  Is  under  the  control  of  a  crew 
leader  Under  such  conditions,  It  Is  difficult 
for  workers  to  bring  grievances  to  the  em- 
ployer's attention  and,  lacking  any  attach- 
ment to  a  given  job  or  employer,  workers 
could  seldom  be  effectively  mobilized  for 
concerted   action. 

The  impetus  for  union  organization  may 
come  partly  from  the  mechanization  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  harvests.  Just  as  in  the  early 
days  of  other  unions,  workers  with  skill  and 
experience  on  new  machines  are  In  an  en- 
hanced bargaining  poeltlon.  Experienced  har- 
vester crew  members  are  not  as  easily  re- 
placed as  stoop  lalKirers.  Farm  workers  orga- 
nization may  also  be  stimulated  by  the  grow- 
ing similarity  between  farm  operations  and 
their  opposite  numbers  In  Industry.  This  de- 
velopment may  make  the  attainment  of 
traditional  collective  bargaining  goals  such 
as  wages  ;ind  hours  a  prime  concern  of  agri- 
cultural workers.  As  fruit  and  vegetable 
farms  get  larger  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
mechanized:  this  brightens  the  prospects  of 
unionization  In  the  Nation's  fields  and 
orchards 
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*  In  1968  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  cov- 
ered 2  percent  of  farms  with  hired  workers 
and  35  percent  of  such  workers, 

'  The  law  provides  that  a  mlnUnvim  wage  of 
•1,15  an  hour,  effective  February  1,  1968,  and 
$1  30  an  hour,  effective  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, must  be  paid  to  every  worker  who  Is 
employed  in  covered  employment  In  agricul- 
ture by  an  employer  who  used  more  tlian  600 
man-days  of  farm  labor  In  any  calendar 
quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The 
minimum  wage  provisions  generally  do  not 
cover  hand-harvest  laborers  paid  at  piece 
rates  In  an  operation  recognized  as  piece  work 
In  the  region,  If  ( 1 )  they  go  each  day  to  tlie 
farm  from  their  permanent  residence,  and 
(2)  they  have  been  employed  In  agriculture 
less  than  13  weeks  In  the  preceding  calendar 
•»  year. 

^  "  A  statistical  series  showing  changes  In 
productivity  of  harvest  workers  alone  Is  not 
available  since  man-hour  measures  Include 
workers  engaged  In  all  tasks  associated  with  a 
given  crop,  not  Just  those  in  harvesting. 

•  See  Farm  Labor  in  a  Changing  Agricul- 
ture, Senate  Hearings,  90th  Congress,  First 
Session,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations,  H.R.  10509, 
Part  4,  1968. 

10  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  problems  of  the  migratory  worker, 
see  "The  Migratory  Farm  Worker,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  June  1968,  pp.  10-12. 

"  Stanley,  op,  clt.,  p.  11. 

"  Agriculture  and  fishing  ranked  last  by  ex- 
tent of  unionization  In  1966,  in  a  recent  ELS 
listing  of  major  industry  groups.  See  Direc- 
tory of  Sational  and  International  Labor 
Unions  in  the  United  States.  1967  (BLS  Bul- 
letin 1696.  1968). 

■•See  "The  Rural  Worker  In  America," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1968,  pp.  3-31. 


THE  SPANISH  BASES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26, 
leases  expire  for  U.S.  occupancy  of  four 
military  bases  in  Spain.  Negotiations  for 
an  extension  of  the  leases  are  now  In 
process. 

At  a  time  when  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  U.S.  commitments  abroad  is 
being  called  into  serious  question,  and 
moreover,  when  the  Imbalance  In  our 
present  budgetary  priorities  Is  clear,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  thoroughly 
examine  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
leases  with  an  eye  toward  determining 
both  the  military  need  for  these  bases 
and  the  political  implications  of  chan- 
Franco  regime. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  March  17  Washington  Post 
which  discusses  several  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  negotiations  for  continued 
US.  occupancy  of  these  four  Spanish 
bases.  The  editorial  concludes  that  re- 
negotiation of  the  leases  "does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  favorable  to  American  in- 
terests on  any  grounds,  military,  political, 
or  economic." 

The  editorial  follows: 
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The  Spanish  Bases 

This  week  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Castlello  Malz  arrives  In  Washington 
to  conduct  the  final  round  of  negotiations  for 
the  continued  American  occupancy  of  lour 
bases  In  Spain,  whose  lease  expires  March  26. 
These  bases — three  Air  Force,  one  Navy — 
have  quite  a  history.  They  were  established 
In  1953,  In  the  most  frigid  years  of  the  Cold 
War  as  part  of  the  defense  system  that  ringed 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  Spain  and  Morocco 
to  Ttirkey.  In  return  for  the  leased  land, 
the  United  States  pumped  $1.2  billion  in 
economic  and  military  assistance  into  Spain 
over  the  next  ten  years.  In  1963  the  lease  was 
renewed  for  five  years  In  return  for  $100  mil- 
lion in  military  aid.  Last  Summer  the  Spanish 
came  back  with  a  demand  for  .$1  billion  for 
the  next  five  years,  a  sum  that  was  later 
scaled  down  to  $700  million  In  military  aid. 
There  were  other  Spanish  demands  as  well. 
among  them  a  commitment  that  the  United 
States  come  to  Spain's  defense  In  case  of 
attack — presumably,  and  incredibly,  from 
North  Africa.  The  American  Government's 
position  on  all  this  has  been  far  from  clear, 
In  part  because  the  Johnson  Administration 
apparently  authorized  a  major  general  to  do 
Its  diplomatic  business  in  Spain,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  his  views  coincide  with 
the  Government's,  The  notion  now  is  that  the 
United  States  will  settle  for  a  five-year  ex- 
tension at  $100  million. 

It  is  an  astonishing  business.  No  one,  not 
even  the  Air  Force,  contends  that  the  three 
air  bases  In  Spain — in  this,  the  age  of  the 
ICBM — are  essential  to  American  defense, 
"Desirable"  Is  about  the  strongest  word  one 
can  In  good  conscience  extract,  and  that 
largely  on  the  basis  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  bureaucratic  proof  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  territorial  imperative,  never  vol- 
untarily g^ves  up  its  turf,  in  this  case  three 
air  bases.  The  naval  base,  useful  for  the 
servicing  of  Polaris  submarines,  is  not  es- 
sential either;  it  is  marginally  less  expensive 
to  service  the  subs  In  Rota,  rather  than  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  that  is  about  all. 
So  there  is  little  In  the  way  of  persuasive 
military  argument  for  retention  of  the  bases 
and  the  10,000  men  who  man  them,  partlc- 
ulMly  at  a  $700  million  price  tag. 

"The  objections  to  extension  of  the  lease, 
however,  go  way  beyond  $100  million  or  $1 
billion  and  four  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
bases.  It  is  that  the  money  in  military  aid 
wiU  go  to  the  Franco  regime  at  precisely  the 
time  when  it  is  under  heaviest  fire-lrom  its 
critics — left,  right  and  center,  from  anar- 
chist to  monarchist — for  reinstating  the  re- 
pression so  characteristic  of  "the  system"  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  civil  war. 
To  conclude  this  agreement  now  would  be 
to  place  the  weight  of  Washington  behind 
the  generals  in  Madrid,  no  matter  how 
many  explanatory  speeches,  statements'  and 
backgrounders  came  from  the  White  House. 
Beyond  that,  and  not  very  far  beyond  it,  is 
the  inadvertent  stake  we  acquire  in  a  coun- 
try once  we  establish  bases  and  staff  them 
with  American  soldiers.  Diplomacy  follows 
the  flag.  Who  rules  in  Madrid  becomes  im- 
p>ortant  not  for  political  reasons  but  for 
military  ones:  What  will  they  do  to  the 
bases?  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
the  Administration  Is  sorting  out  these 
questions.  Which  comes  first:  p>olitlc8  or 
military  security,  in  this  case — by  most  of 
the  evidence — a  dubious  military  security. 
In  short,  this  agreement  appears  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  favorable  to  American  Interests 
on  any  grounds,  military,  political  or  eco- 
nomic, and  in  fact  would  tend  to  bring  this 
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country  into  disrepute  with  exactly  those 
elements,  in  Spain  and  out  of  It,  who  should 
be  our  allies.  A  persuasive  case  for  renewal 
of  the  leases  has  vet  to  be  made. 


THE  PRESIDIO  27 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Congressman  Lecgett  and  I  joined 
with  several  of  our  colleagues  in  a  spe- 
cial order  to  call  the  attenti6n  of  the 
House  to  the  serious  events  and  condi- 
tions at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio 
stockade. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  add  briefly  to 
that  discussion  by  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  Army's  reply  to  the  let- 
ter sent  by  Congressmen  Waldie,  Ed- 
wards, BunTON,  and  myself  asking  that 
the  sentences  for  the  men  convicted  of 
mutiny  be  remitted  and  that  further 
mutiny  trials  be  halted.  Writing  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  General  Counsel 
Robert  Jordan  HI,  explains  the  ofiQcial 
military  appellate  procedures  and  con- 
cludes by  stating : 

If  at  a  later  time,  upon  careful  review  of 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  cases. 
the  Secretary  concludes  that  any  of  the  sen- 
tences are  excessive  In  relation  to  the  offense 
committed,  he  Is  prepared  to  exercise  his 
power  of  clemency. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  pleased  to 
note  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  but  that  willingness  to  con- 
sider clemency  does  not  excuse  either 
the  over-reaction  of  Army  oflBcials  in 
bringing  these  charges  nor  does  it  ex- 
plain what  appears  to  be  very  poor  man- 
agement of  prisoners  and  stockade  per- 
sormel.  The  Secretary  has,  however,  been 
quite  responsive  to  my  personal  interest 
and  that  of  other  Members  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  trust  that  he  will  continue  to 
exercise  his  best  efforts  to  remedy  these 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  Presidio 
and  other  Army  stockades. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  two 
articles  from  today's  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Jensen,  the  author  of  one 
of  these  articles,  dramatizes  quite  clear- 
ly the  apparent  failure  of  the  Army  to 
provide  adequate  care  and  treatment  for 
psychologically  disturbed  men.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  those  concerned  unth  this  serious  sit- 
uation: 

Dbpaktioent  of  the  Army, 

Oftice  or  THE  General  CotJNSEL, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Jkttret  Cokklan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Cohkian:  Secretary  Resor  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  concerning 
the  recent  court-martial  trials  arising  out  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  last  October  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  place  the  current  status  of  the 
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Pr«sl(llo  caa«a  in  proper  perspective.  It  may 
be  helpful  to  deacrlbe  the  proceae  of  poat- 
trlal  review  available  UJ  a  convicted  military 
defendant  In  the  military  Justice  system  the 
sentence  adjudged  by  a  eourt-mttrtlal.  as  well 
as  the  validity  of  a  finding  of  guilt  Is  sub- 
ject to  review  at  several  levels  In  this  regard, 
the  military  justice  system  differs  from  the 
practice  of  civilian  appellate  courts,  which 
ordinarily  have  only  the  power  to  affirm  or 
reverse  a  conviction 

The  convlctlona  and  sentences  in  the  Pre- 
sidio cases  win  be  reviewed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Commanding  General.  Sixth 
US  Army,  who  convened  the  court-martial. 
He  will  act  only  after  receiving  the  advice  of 
his  StatI  Judge  Advocate  In  addition  to  the 
power  Ui  approve  or  disapprove  the  court  s  ac- 
tions In  tott)  he  has  the  power  U>  reduce  the 
finding  of  guilty  of  mutiny  M  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  a  lesser  included  offense  sucn  as 
willful  disobedience  of  a  lawful  order  which 
carries  a  maximum  punishment  of  rive  years' 
conhnement  H<?  al.so  h.is  the  power,  even  if 
he  approves  the  tlndlngs  of  guilt,  to  reduce 
,  the  .sentence  or  the  finding  in  his  discretion, 
even  if  he  finds  no  error  of  .aw  m  the  .'ourt 
proceedings 

If  the  se«««ice  approved  by  the  Com- 
manding Creneral  Sixth  C3  Army  includes 
either  a  punitive  discharge  or  confinement 
of  one  year  or  more,  the  cases  will  then  be 
referred  to  a  Board  of  Review  consLsung  oi 
three  military  judges  The  Board  also  has 
the  power  to  reduce  the  sentence  or  the 
crime  for  which   the  accused   was  convicted 

Following  action  by  the  Board  of  Review 
an  accused  may  petltun  the  Court  oi  Mili- 
tary Appeals,  composed  of  three  civilian 
Judges  for  discretlonarv  review  limited  to 
questions  of  law  The  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals has  the  p<jwer  to  approve  ir  set  aside 
the  finding.s  and  sentence  or  to  approve  a 
finding  of  guUty  of  a  lesser  included  offense 
which  carries  a  iesser  penalty 

Finally,  apart  from  the  prtx:e&,s  of  appel- 
late review  I  have  Just  described,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  has  the  aiithurity  under 
Article  74  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  to  remit  or  suspend  all  or  part  of 
the  unexecuted  portion  of  any  senience  In 
view  of  the  several  levels  of  review  avail- 
able to  the  defendants  m  the  Presidio  cases. 
It  does  not  appear  appropriate  for  him  to 
con.sider  exercising  this  authority  at  this 
time  However.  If  at  a  later  time  upon  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  cases,  the  Secretary  concludes  that 
any  of  the  sentences  are  excessl-.e  in  relation 
to  the  offense  committed,  he  Is  prepared  to 
exercise  his  power  of  clemency 

I  appreciate  your  concern  that  the  sen- 
tences In  the  first  three  cases  to  reach  deci- 
sion appeared  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  tjffense  as  reported  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  fourth  trial,  which  was  transferred  to 
Port  Irwin,  resulted  In  a  much  lower  sen- 
tence of  four  years  I  hope  that  this  devel- 
opment, together  with  the  Information  con- 
tained m  this  letter,  will  allay  some  of  your 
concern. 

Sincerely 

Robert  E    Jordan    III. 

General  Counsel 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post, 
Mar    19,   19691 

MUTI.NY     AT    THE    PRESIDIO       ORDEAL    AND 
CHAI-LSNGE 

(By  Robert  C    Jensen) 
When    Pvt     Richard    Bunch    went    absent 
without  leave  '.ast  spring  he  told  his  mother 
he  had  died   twice,   been   reincarnated   as  a 
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warlock,  and  had  walked  through  the  prison 
walls  at  the  .\rmv  s  Presidio  In  San  Pran- 
clsco  to  visit  her 

At  the  time  she  tried  to  get  psychiatric  care 
for  her  son  at  a  civilian  hospital  In  Dayton. 
Ohio  But  Bunch  was  turned  over  to  mili- 
tary authorities 

By  October,  the  19-vear-old  soldier  was 
dead  His  death  touched  off  the  stockade 
demonstration  in  San  Pranclsco  that  has  led 
t<i  the  mutiny  trial  of  27  soldiers  and  focused 
new  attention  un  Army  court  marital  and 
prison  procedures 

Mrs  Bunch  had  been  promised  by  the 
.Army  that  her  son  would  receive  psychiatric 
care  Army  p»ycl"atrLsts  examined  Bunch  at 
the  Presidio  and  found  that  he  was  a  manic 
depressiww  But  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
st^jckade 

In  the  stockade  Bunch  wrote  a  number  of 
scrawled  notes  t'lat  were  found  under  his 
niaf.ress  one  click  and  Its  over  .  all 
right  .^merlca  111   pay   .  If  you  can't  give 

me  love,  at  least  do  me  the  favor  of  complete 
annihilation  '■ 

On  Oct.  11.  while  Bunch  was  on  a  work 
detail,  he  kept  asking  the  armed  guard 
"would  you  shiMit  me  if  I  ran''"  "The  guard 
is  reported  to  have  told  him,  "You'd  have  to 
run  to  find  out  '  Bunch  is  reported  to  have 
replied.     Aim  for  my  head   ' 

HEARD    FOOTSTTPS 

Then,  as  a  fellow  prisoner  said  in  a  sworn 
statement.  "I  heard  footstep.s.  and  the  click 
of  the  shotgun  being  Cfx:ked.  and  I  turned  to 
see  the  guard  aim  and  Ore.  hitting  Bunch  In 
the  small  nl  'he  hack  rhere  was  no  cijmmand 
of  halt  given  by  the  guard  and  Bunch  was 
J5  til  HO  feet  from  the  guard  when  he  was 
shot   " 

The  uuard,  who  never  has  been  publicly 
Identified  was  exonerated  and  the  .^rmy  de- 
clared the  killing  '"Justlftable  homicide   " 

That  evening  there  was  a  disturbance  In 
the  stockade  when  Bunchs  death  became 
known  The  next  morning,  Capt  Robert  S 
Lamont.  the  officer  In  charge  of  the  sl<xrkade, 
assembled  the  prisoners  and  read  .\rtlcle  94 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 

MUTINY     PF..VAI.T1ES 

This  Is  the  section  that  deals  with  mutiny. 
It  says  "'any  person  found  gu  Ity  of  attempted 
mutiny,  mutiny,  or  sedition,  or  failure  to 
suppress  or  rep<jrt  a  mutiny  or  sedition,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  a  court  martial  mav  direct   ' 

Capi.  Lamont  testified  later  that  he  had 
read  Article  94  to  the  prisoners  because  he 
believed  the  disturbance  of  the  night  before 
could  possibly  have  grown  into  mutinous 
action 

Mutiny  Is  about  the  most  .serlou.s  charge 
that  can  be  made  In  the  armed  forces  It 
rarely  Is  made,  since  he  charges  of  mutiny 
generally  Imply  the  willful  attempt  of  a 
group  of  men  to  overthrow  military  author- 
ity— not  merely  the  disobedience  <>i  military 
authority 

On  Oct  14.  three  days  after  Pvt  Bunch 
was  killed,  the  Presidio  27  staged  the  dem- 
onstration that  led  to  the  charges  .jf  mutiny 

The  stockade  prisoners  were  assembled  for 
morning  rollcall  and  detail  assignments  at 
7  30  am  When  the  name  of  the  first  man 
in  the  group  was  called  they  all  answered 
"here"  and  moved  over  to  a  corner  of  the 
stockade  enclosure  where  they  began  to  sing 
"We  Shall  Overcome "  and  '".\merlca  the 
Beautiful  •■ 

When  they  were  confronted  by  a  sergeant 
they  asked  to  see  Capi.  Lamont  and  when 
he  arrived  Pvt  Walter  Palowskl  of  Columbia. 
Conn  .  read  to  him  the  list  of  grievances  the 
prisoners  had. 
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In  addition  to  Uielr  protest  of  the  killing 
of  Pvt  Bunch,  the  soldiers  asked  for  the 
elimination  of  work  details  that  were  super- 
vised by  guards  carrying  shotguns,  a  psycho- 
logical evaluation  of  all  stockade  personnel, 
and  better  sanitary  conditions, 

de>cnuers'  aocoumt 

Defenders  of  the  Presidio  27  claim  that 
Lamont  refused  to  listen  to  the  prisoners' 
complaints  and  that  he  then  tried  to  read 
the  mutiny  article  to  prisoners  again  He 
testified  at  a  trial  of  one  of  the  prl-soners 
that  he  was  unable  to  read  Article  94  be- 
cause the  prisoners  were  chanting,  ""We 
Shall  Overcome"  and  "We  Want  the  Press." 

Lamont  brought  Army  photographers  to 
take  pictures  of  the  protesting  soldiers  And 
the  pictures  showed  that  the  demonstration 
was  nonviolent  and  that  the  men  offered  no 
resistance  when  they  were  ordered  carried 
back  t<j  their  building 

The  entire  affair  lasted  about  an  hour. 
And  that  was  the  extent  of  the  "mutinous 
action"  that  Capt  Lamont  had  feared  when 
he  first  had  Article  94  read  to  the  men 

Nine  days  later,  on  Oct  23.  the  f>ase  legal 
office  prepared  the  mutiny  charges  against 
the  27  soldiers 

.■\  pre-trial  investigation  was  held  by  Capt 
Richard  J  .Millard  and  his  recommendations 
were  Ignored  Also,  five  of  the  first  six  sol- 
diers to  receive  psychiatric  examinations 
were  recommended  for  discharge  by  .'^rmy 
psychiatrists 

The  psychiatrists'  recommendations  also 
were  Ignored  It  is  this  .aspect  of  the  case 
that  has  drawn  the  most  severe  criticism 
from  defenders  of  the  Presidio  27. 

INCOMPLETE    RECORDS 

Even  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  medical 
records  for  all  of  the  prisoners.  It  appears 
that  Pvt  Bunch,  the  inanlc-deprrssive  who 
Sought  his  own  death,  was  not  much  differ- 
ent from  his  fellow  prisoners 

The  three  men  convicted  at  the  first  court- 
martial  m  February  received  sentences  of 
14.  15  and  16  years  Yet  the  records  of  all 
three  men  raise  questions  .ibout  why  they 
were  kept  In  the  Army  in  the  first  place 

Pvt  Nesery  Sood  of  Oakland,  Calif  .  who 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  at  h.ard  labor  (re- 
duced to  two  years  yesterday),  had  been  In 
The  process  of  obtaining  an  administrative 
discharge  But  the  veteran  of  Vietnam  went 
.■WVOL  before  it  came  through  because  he 
wanted  to  see  his  children  who  -were  being 
neglected  by  his  wife. 

A    14- YEAR   SENTENCE 

Pvt  Lawrence  Reldel  of  Crescent  City, 
Calif..  Wits  sentenced  to  14  years,  with  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  and  forfeiture  of  pay 
and  allowances  .Army  psychiatrists  testified 
that  Reldel  was  psychlatrlcally  disturbed  and 
should  be  given  an  administrative  discharge. 

Aim  >st  Identical  testimony  was  given  by 
psychiatrists  about  Pvt  Louis  Osczplnskl  of 
Florida.  .NY,  who  was  sentenced  to  16  years 
at  hard  labor 

.\s  if  to  confirm  this  testimony,  Osczplnskl 
slashed  his  wrists  during  a  noon  recess  at 
his  trial  He  was  bandaged  and  returned  to 
the  court-martial  hearing  In  the  afternoon. 

The  suicidal  pattern  Is  not  unusual.  The 
Presidio  27  compiled  a  list  of  21  prisoners 
who  attempted  suicide  at  the  stockade  since 
last  June  Two  of  them  are  on  trial  for 
mutiny. 

ATTEMPTS    RECALLED 

One  of  the  stockade  guards  testified  at  a 
pretrial  Investigation  that  he  could  recall 
.10  suicide  attempts  by  21  prisoners 

A  citizens'  (^oup  headed  by  two  prominent 
California  clergymen  said  Maj.  Harvey 
Homel,  the  post  Judge  Advocate  at  the  Pre- 
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sldlo,  told   them  the  suicide  attempts  were 
"gestures." 

Col  John  C  Ford,  the  Presidio's  Provost 
Marshal,  has  acknowledged  that  there  have 
been  numerous  apparent  suicide  attempts  at 
the  post  But  he  said  every  case  was  exam- 
ined by  an  Army  doctor  and  "not  one  was 
classified  as  a  suicide  attempt.  They  were 
rather  suicidal  gestures — people  scratching 
themselves  with  razor  blades  or  drinking 
something  or  other,  maybe  shampoo,  know- 
ing full  well  they  were  not  endangering  their 
lives." 

CHANCE    TO    ESCAPE 

Some  of  these  guys  Just  wanted  to  go  to 
the  hospital  in  the  middle  of  the  night  be- 
cau.se  It  gave  them  a  chance  to  try  and 
escape,  "  Ford  said.  "For  many  of  the  others, 
lf.s  Just  an  attempt  to  get  sympathy  and  at- 
tention and  perhaps  to  try  to  get  out  of  the 
Army  for  psychiatric  reasons." 

One  of  the  men  now  on  trial  who  tried  to 
commit  suicide  Is  Pvt.  Ricky  Lee  Dodd  of 
Hay  ward,  Calif  He  first  tried  to  slash  his 
wrists  Alter  being  bandaged  at  the  hospital 
ho  was  returned  to  the  stockade  where  he 
hanged  himself  with  the  bandages.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  at  Letterman  General  Hos- 
pital, but  was  resuscitated. 

Pvt.  Keith  Mather  of  San  Bruno,  Calif, 
one  of  the  PreslcUo  27,  has  testified  that  when 
Dodd  was  In  .solitary  confinement  at  the 
stockade,  a  guard  squirted  him  with  a  urine- 
filled  water  pistol  He  also  said  that  Dodd 
was  offered  razor  blades  and  told  that  If  he 
wanted  to  kill  himself  "here  you  go." 

Pvt  Rlch.ird  Gentile  of  Hampton,  Va.,  went 
AWOL  on  the  day  after  Pvt.  Bunch's  death 
to  attend  the  GI  and  Veterans  March  for 
Peace  being  held  In  San  Pranclsco  to  protest 
the  Vietnam  war.  He  drank  chrome  polish 
and  his  stomach  was  pumped.  He  was  put  In 
solitary  confinement  at  the  stockade  and 
later  slashed  his  wrists. 

After  suffering  a  complete  breakdown. 
Gentile  was  taken  to  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
Letterman  and  kept  under  sedation.  But 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  being  returned 
to  the  Presidio,  he  escaped.  He  Is  still  In 
hiding 

The  factor  of  mental  disturbance  and  per- 
sonality disorder  Is  mentioned  In  the  pre- 
trial Investigation  report  made  by  Capt 
Richard  J  Millard.  He  recommended  that 
the  27  soldiers  either  be  discharged  for  psy- 
Cfe^airlc  reasons  or  be  tried  by  special  court- 
marTkil  on  the  lesser  charge  of  willful  dls- 
obedleirtic  Conviction  on  this  charge  would 
carry  a  m-Hamum  sentence  of  six  months, 

Mlll.ird's  XS'ommendatlons  were  disre- 
garded 

captain's  report 
Millard,  who  is  a  lawyer,  said  In  his  report 
to  Lt    Gen.  Stanley  Larsen,  the  Sixth  Army 
Commander. 

■The  facts  of  mutiny  under  Article  94  do 
not  apply  to  the  facts"  of  the  sltdown  dem- 
onstration of  Oct  14  at  the  Presidio  stockade 
"There  ;ire,three  elements  to  the  offense  of 
mutinv,  one  of  which  is  the  Intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  mlUtary  authority.  The  element 
Is  absent  In  the  present  case." 

Millard  said,  "This  case  has  been  built 
up  out  of  all  fair  proportion.  To  charge  (I>vt 
Lawrence)  Zalno  and  the  others  with  mu- 
tiny, an  offense  which  has  its  roots  In  the 
harsh  admiralty  laws  of  previous  centuries 
for  demonstrating  against  the  conditions' 
which  existed  in  the  stockade,  is  In  my  opin- 
ion, an  overreactlon  by  the  Army  and  a  mis- 
application of  a  statute  which  could  lead  to 
a  further  miscarriage  of  Justice." 
separation  urged 

Millard   added    that   In   Zalno's   case   "Dr 
Chamberlain    feels    that    Pvt.    Lawrence    J. 
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Zalno  has  a  personality  disorder  which  makes 
It  highly  unlikely  that  he  will  be  able  to 
adapt  to  the  Army  and  therefore  recommends 
that  he  be  separated  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices as  expeditiously  as  possible  .  .  ." 

The  Army  has  said  little  In  public  about 
the  case.  Reporters  are  not  permitted  to  see 
the  prisoners.  Neither  Gen.  Larsen  nor  his 
subordinates  will  discuss  the  case. 

But  a  comment  by  Army  prosecutor  Capt 
Dean  Fllppo  during  one  of  the  trials  shed 
some  light  on  why  the  Army  went  ahead 
with  the  mutiny  charge. 

"We  must  consider  the  Interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  Armv,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  attack  on  the  system  that  counts." 
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MirnNY  Term  Cut  From  15  to  2  Years 
The  Army,  faced  with  a  growing  storm  of 
criticism  for  Its  handling  of  a  mutiny  trial  at 
the  San  Pranclsco  Presidio,  sharply"  reduced 
the  prison  sentence  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
yesterday. 

The  sentence  of  Pvt.  Nesery  D.  Sood.  26  of 
Oakland  Calif.,  was  reduced  from  15  vears 
at  hard  labor  to  two  years.  The  move  came 
in  two  unusually  quick  stages. 

The  first  reduction  was  made  by  Lt.  Gen 
Stanley  R.  Larsen.  the  commander  of  the 
Sixth  Army,  who  had  ordered  that  Sood  and 
26  other  soldiers  who  took  part  in  a  sit-in 
at  the  Presidio  stockade  last  fall  be  tried 
for  mutiny. 

Larsen  reduced  the  15-vear  sentence  to 
seven.  Then  the  Pentagon  announced  that 
MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson.  the  Army's 
Judge  Advocate  General,  had  cut  Sood's  sen- 
tence to  two  years 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  Gen.  Larsen 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  he  reduced 
Sood's  sentence  that  Gen,  Hodson  would 
order  a  further  reduction. 

Sood's  case  now  goes  to  the  Armv  Review 
Board.  The  Board  can  sustain  the  sentence 
or  reduce  it  further.  It  cannot  increase  it 
Sood  was  among  the  first  three  of  27  Pre- 
sidio stockade  prisoners  to  be  convicted  of 
mutiny  by  the  coiut-martlal  in  San  Pran- 
clsco. Two  others  convicted  with  him  were 
sentenced  to  14  years  and  16  years. 

A  fourth  prisoner,  convicted  at  a  court- 
martial  held  at  Fort  Ervin  m  Southern  Calif- 
ornia, was  sentenced  to  four  years. 

Five  other  Presidio  prisoners  will  go  on 
trial  today  at  a  court-martial  being  con- 
vened   at   Ft.    Lewis.    Wash. 


PROJECT  WORK  AIDS  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
WORK  is  an  eminently  successful  ex- 
perimental program  being  conducted  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  training  and  talents  of  our  senior 
citizens,  •which  so  often  go  unused. 

The  New  York  Sunday  News  recently 
featured  this  program  and  pointed  up 
the  outstanding  work  it  is  doing.  The 
success  of  Project  WORK  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Long  Beach  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities,  the  city  of  Long 
Beach,  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  the  National  Retired 
Teacher's  Association, 

I 


The  text  of  the  Simday  News  article 
follows : 

Mainly   for  Seniors 
(By  Jack  Leahy  I 

RE-EMPLOYING    RETIREES 

WORK  Is  a  four-letter  word  meaning 
"Wanted,  Older  Residents  with  Know-how  " 
The  acronym  stands  lor  an  experimental 
Job-finding  program  for  senior  citizens  living 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  If  u  proves  success- 
ful—and there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  It  will— it  could  lead  to  the  sponsorship 
of  similar  programs  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Thus  far,  after  roughly  four  months  of 
existence,  project  WORK  has  led  to  the  re- 
employment of  more  than  60  retirees.  One 
of  them  is  66-year-old  Stasvs  Jasutls  who 
serves  as  an  educational  therapv  aide  In  a 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

"I  had  been  a  teacher  and  a  school  i)rln- 
clpal  in  my  native  Lithuania."  savs  Jasutls 
who  came  to  this  country  In  1949  "But  in 
.\merica,  the  only  job  that  I  could  get  was 
a  cloth  cutter  In  a  factorv  in  Ma.ssachu- 
setts, 

"In  1965,  I  retired  and  mv  wife  and  I  de- 
cided to  escape  the  cold  winters  by  going  to 
California.  Out  here,  we  found  our  livme 
expenses  to  be  quite  high,  I  was  willing  to 
lake  any  kind  of  a  part-time  lob  to  supple- 
ment our  income  from  Social  Security, 

"For  a  while.  I  made  ends  meet  bv  mow- 
ing other  people's  lawns  Then  l"  heard 
ab.:>ut  project  WORK  and  I  went  down  and 
applied  for  a  regular  job.  On  the  application 
lorm.  I  listed  my  backbround  in  education 
but  after  20  years  awav  from  the  field  I 
never  expected  to  be  given  a  teaching  posi- 
tion. '   ' 

■  When  they  sent  me  to  the  VA  hospital 
to  help  give  instruction  in  basic  algebra  ge- 
ometry and  Ru.ssian,  I  can't  tell  vou  how- 
happy  it  made  nie  Believe  me.  this  is  a  lot 
more  .satisfying  than  cutting  grass  I" 

Project  WORK  was  made  po.sslble  bv  a 
federal  grant  of  $38,184  matched  bv  a  $16- 
740  contribution  from  the  American  .Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons  fmd  the  .National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  i  AARP-NRTA  I 
a  nonprofit  group  with  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  members.  Besides  helping  to 
fund  the  operation.  .\ARP-NRTA  acts  fis  its 
administrative  agency. 

In  order  to  participate  In  the  project  sen- 
iors must  be  62  years  old  or  older  und  have 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  .$1,600.  They 
can  earn  SI, 80  an  hour  for  working  12  hour's 
a  week  in  public  facilities 

"We  hope  to  attract  those  seniors  who  are 
most  in  need  of  immediate  employment."  ex- 
plains Samuel  K,  Bell,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. "These  are  the  people  who  feel  that 
retirement  has  left  them  without  a  reason 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  .  .  .  people  who 
have  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  the  economic  drive  to  re- 
main active  In  the  Job  market" 

As  It  has  been  set  up.  project  WORK  is 
designed  to  have  a  wide-ranging  impact  on 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  older  people  other 
than  those  it  directly  employs. 

"Each  of  our  participants  has  a  two-fold 
mission,"  explains  Bell.  "First,  thev  .ire  to 
carry  out  the  duties  delegated  to  them  by 
their  employers.  Second,  they  are  to  serve 
as  Information  and  referral  sources  for  every 
older  person  with  whom  thev  come  in  con- 
tact. 

"As  you  well  know,  one  of  the  geat  needs 
of  our  complex  modern  communities  is   to 
make  the  elderly  cognizant  of  the  many  so- 
cial services  which  are  available  to  them. 
"Before  project  WORK  participants  go  out 
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on  the  Job,  they  aj'e  ruppUed  with  »  store  of      family  aid    legal  asalatanoe,  educational  and      jects.  Every  day.  they  are  called  on  to  share 
Information  about  Medicare.  Social  Security.      recreational  opportunltle*.  and  similar  sub-       this  Information  with  fellow  oltUtere." 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  Father  o'  out  spirits,  we  stand 
before  Thee  in  the  silence  of  this  hour, 
knowing  in  the  depths  of  our  being  we 
cannot  live  without  Thee.  Thou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself,  and  nothing  satis- 
fies the  longmgs  of  our  souls  but  Thy 
presence  Rescue  our  wandering  minds, 
our  fugitive  thoughts,  our  roving  spirits, 
and  call  us  back  to  Tliee  that  we  may 
think  of  Thee  and  of  Thee  alone.  Spare 
us  from  slaver\-  to  desk  pads  and  appoint- 
ment calendars  Put  us  in  tune  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal  that  we  may  know 
our  true  nature  and  our  ultimate  destiny. 
Give  OS  grace  to  glorify  Thee  in  daily 
duties  and  thus  to  know  the  "peace  of 
those  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Thee." 

O  Lord,  our  God.  we  commend  our  Na- 
tion, its  leaders,  and  our  lives  to  Thy 
gracious  keeping  this  day. 

In  Tlii-  holy  name.  Amen. 


to  the  Congress  plans  lor  leortianization 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  followinfi  bills,  m 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R,  2669  An  act  to  umend  section  213(a) 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 
t-o  claims  of  certain  nonprofit  (jrganlz^tione 
and   certain   claims  of   individuals: 

HR  4297  An  act  to  amend  '.he  act  of 
November   8.    1966: 

H.R,  7206.  An  act  M  udjufit  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain   officers   of    the   Congress; 

H.R.  8438,  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  final  reports  under  the  Correctional 
R.ehabllltatlon  Study  .Act  of  1965  until  July 
31,  1969;   and 

HR.  8508.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  m  section  21  of  the 
Second    Liberty   Bond   .\ct. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  17,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pctfsed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1058)  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  lO 
the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1058'  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  re- 
organisation of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  it  \vf\s 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R  2669.  An  act  to  amend  section  213iai 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  194S  with  respect 
to  claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
and  certain  claims  of  Individuals;  and 

H.R.  4297.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  cf 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTrV'E  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
1  ef  erred  as  indicated : 

Cave  Run  Dam  .^^'D  Rf.servoir   Ky 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  notice  of  Intention  of  the  Departments  to 
interchange  jurisdiction  of  civil  woriis  and 
national  forest  lands  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  -Agriculture 
.aid  Forestry 

Report  on  the  .Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 
A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Agricultural  conservation  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report),  tn  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Reports   on   Reapportio.nment  of 
Appropriations 

.A  le'ter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  apprr.pria- 
•loii  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for 
Salaries  and  expenses,'  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
•A'hlch  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

.A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  National  Transportation  Safety  Board: 
.Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicated  the  necessity  for  supplemental 
tstimat.es  of  appropriation  for  increased  pay 
costs:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  Special  Pay 
TO  Naval  Officers 

-A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  special  pay  to  naval  officers,  quali- 
fied in  submarines,  who  have  the  current 
technical  qualification  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  supervision,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
who  agree  to  remain  In  active  submarine 
service  for  one  period  of  4  years  beyond 
any  other  obligated  active  service  and  for 
other  purposes  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Report  of  Secretary   of  Health     EDUc^TIo^■ 
AND   Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees which  assisted  him  In  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  the  Social  Security  .Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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Reports  or  Comptholieb  OcNimAi. 
A  let'.ei  from  the  Comptruller  General 
i>f  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  :»w  a  confldentlal  report  on  a  survey  of 
policies  and  proceclur*^  -  f  the  military  liq- 
uidation section  for  dlapoeal  of  U  3  property 
in  France  and  the  uMilzatlon  of  certain 
property  removed  from  FYance  (With  an  ac- 
^ompajiylng  report  i .  to  the  Committee  on 
O'vernment    Operations 

A  .f'rt«*r  ffm  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Cnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
'  ■  .*w,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Economic 
Ofjportunity  Programs  made  pursuant  to 
title  II  of  the  1967  Amendment*  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  dated  March 
18.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report i.  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  control  over  repairs  of 
electronic  components  and  assemblies.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  March  19.  1969 
I  with  an  accompanying  report)  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  selection  of  purchasers 
if  residential  properties  sold  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
March  19  1969  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation.^ 

Rep<jrt   or   Claims   Settled    bt    tki    Agenct 
TOR  Intern »rioN.*i.   Development 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. trarLsmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  claims  settled  by  the  Agency  un- 
der the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees Claims  Act  of  1964  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1968  .with  an  accompanying  re- 
port!    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

PaoposED   Increase   in   NrMSEa  ur  Grades 
GS-  16.    17.    AND    18    PosmoNS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  traivsmltllng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code  t"  provide  for  additional  posl-. 
tlons  in  grades  GS-16.  17.  and  18  i  with  ac/- 
companylng  papers),  to  the  Committee  qrti 
Post  oaice  and  ClvU  Service. 

PRt>P"Sl.D      CONSTRL-CTtON      3«      ALrERATlON      OF 

Ptblic  Buildings .  ' 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  General 
Service  Administration,  tran.smltting  pur- 
suant to  law  prospectuses  which  prop>ose 
CT^>n3tructlon  or  alteration  of  public  buildings 
(With  accompanying  papers i.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlt.^ 

Report  or  Claims  Settled  by  the  Indian 
Cl.*ims  Commissujs 
A  letter  from  the  Chalrm.an.  Indian  Claims 
Commission  repKartlng  pursuant  to  law.  on 
claims  settled  by  the  Conunlsslon  with  ac- 
companying papers  I.  to  the  Committee  on 
.\pproprtatlona 


RESOLUTION  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY 
F.\RM  BUREAU 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President  I  ask 
unax^imous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Bristol  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau at  Its  annual  meeting  Octobtr  14. 
1968.  representing  300  families,  be  pant- 
ed in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows 

Whereas  much  harm  has  been  done  to  our 
fellow  farmers,  the  California  Grape  Growers, 
by  the  AFL-  CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee,  and  realizing  that  what 
happens    to   farmers    In    one   section   of    the 


country  will  eventually  be  visited  upon  the 
farmers  In  another  part  uf  the  country  be  It 
Resolved;  that  BrlsttM  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Is  opposed  to  all  attempts  to  force  farm 
lab<»er»  to  unionize  at  all  levels  whether  It 
be  through  boycotts  of  producers  and  grow- 
ers or  through  legislation  to  bring  farm  esm- 
ployees  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations   Acr 


PErrrnoNs  anu  memorials 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

"SBNATE  CONCUHRKNT  RtSOLltTlON  506 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  .ind  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Ojmmlsslon  to  consider 
the  abolition  of  zones  within  the  national 
freight  classltlcauon  system  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  practice  of  permitting  motor  car- 
riers to  add  arbitrary  charges  on  less-than- 
truck  load  tralBc  to  smaller  communities  tn 
South  Dakota 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein 

■Whereas.  Article  I.  Section  «.  Clause  3 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  The  United 
States  has  held  that  the  Congress  can  by 
enactment  preempt  the  entire  Held  of  reg- 
ulation of  Interstate  commerce  and  that  the 
several  states  may  only  regulate  In  such  areas 
.IS  not  covered  bv  federal  authorltv    and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  by  means  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  has  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reg- 
ulate Interstate  transportation  of  passengers 
and  property  by  motor  carriers,  a  policy 
which  the  Congress  has  extended  and  rein- 
forced by  subsequent  acts  and  legislation 
and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  established  national  freight  clas- 
ilHcatlon  rerrltortea  and  subdivided  these 
territories  int+)  zones  fiT  the  purpose  of 
regulation   of  motor  freight   rates,    and 

Whereas  fhe  system  of  zone«i  lends  Itself 
to  rate  inequities  between  zones  which  are 
detrimeatai  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
some  areas  while  pnnldlng  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  other  areas,   and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  has 
been  arbitrarily  divided  so  that  parts  of  the 
-.tate  fall  within  three  dltlerent  zones  which 
creates  Inequities  in  motor  freight  rates  not 
only  between  the  state  and  other  states  but 
also  within  the  state  Itself,   and 

'Whereas.  transp)ortaUon  considerations 
have  done  much  to  Inhibit  Industrial  growth 
in  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  and  such  growth 
;s  necessary  to  provide  the  state  with  more 
balanced  economy  less  susceptible  to  the  cy- 
'"ilral  flucfuatlons  in  basic  agricultural  prices 
and   production,    and 

Whereas,  many  smaller  communities  of 
South  Dakota  which  are  already  suffering 
from  depressed  agricultural  prices  are  re- 
quired to  pay  arbitrary'  additional  charges  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  weight  on 
freight  for  pickup  or  delivery  of  leas-than- 
truck  load   traffic,   and 

Whereas,  similar  communities  in  neigh- 
boring Slates  are  not  required  to  pay  such 
arbltrarlee. ' 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  '.he  Forty-fourth  I/eglslalure  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  respectfiilly  requested  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  abolition  of  the  present 
system  of  /ones  within  the  national  freight 
classification  territories:   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be.  ind  the  same  are 
hereby,  respectfully  requested  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  elimination  of  the  pres- 
ent practices  which  p)ermlt  motor  carriers  to 
add  arbitrary'  charges  lo  less-than-truck- 
load  trnffic  originating  in  or  destined  for 
small  South  Dakota  communities:  and 

Be  It  futher  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakfita  u>  offices  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  i>r  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
delegation  of  the  slate  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  chairman  and  members  o*  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

"Niels  P  Jensen. 
"Secrrta^'y  of  the  Senate. 
"James  Abdnor. 
"President  o  fthe  Senate. 

"D    H      GtTNDERSON, 

"Speaker    of    the    House 
Paul  Inman. 

Chief  Clerk." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stale  of  South  Dakota:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  505 

A  concurrent  resolution,  citing  legislative 
opposition  to.  and  complete  reversal  of. 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  Categorical 
Grants-ln-Ald  and  the  adoption  of  con- 
solidated plans  for  dissemination  of  federal 
funds  to  the  stales,  and  supf»rt  of  the 
Consolidation  of  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Act' 

"Be  It  restKved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  -State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein 

■  W)iereas.  there  is  today  virtually  universal 
agreement  that  the  proliferation  of  federal 
categorical  ttrants-in-ald  must  be  reversed; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
consolidation  of  categorical  grants  Into  a 
manageable  number  of  broad  bloc  grants  Is  a 
superior  method  to  the  present  bureaucratic 
maze  of  overlapping,  complex,  and  IneflBclenl 
[irogram:  .ind 

Whereas,  to  promote  the  better  execution 
and  efHclent  management  of  Individual  fed- 
eral assistance  programs  within  the  same 
functional  areas,  and 

"Whereas,  to  provide  better  coordination 
among  Individual  iisslstance  programs  within 
the  same  functional  area:  and 

Whereas,  to  promote  more  efficient  plan- 
ning and  use  by  the  recipients  of  federal 
.issistance  under  programs  within  the  same 
functional  area,  and 

'"Whereas,  consolidation  of  grant  programs 
Is  not  a  partisan  Issue; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Legislature  oi  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  a  system 
of  federal  bloc  grants  would  best  solve  the 
financial  problems  facing  the  state  today, 
and  be  of  great  assistance  In  many  areas  of 
state  government,  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  are  hereby  urged 
to  adopt  the  necessary  and  desirable  changes 
presented  In  the  "ConsoUdatlon  of  Federal 
Assistance  Program  Act  ' 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves.  and  to  the  South  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  4.  1969  Concurred  In  by  the  Senate 
March  8.   1969 

"Dexter  H.  Gunderson, 

■Speaker  of  the  House. 
"James  Abdnor. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
•Attest: 

"PAin,  Inman. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A    Joint   resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the    State    of   Utah:    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolittion  12 
"A  joint   resolution   memorializing  Congress 
to    cease    and    desist    the    proliferation    of 
Federal  fxjwer 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah 

■  Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  expand  the  proliferation 
of  federal  control  over  our  cities,  counties  and 
stat«>.  and 

'Whereas  this  proliferation  of  national 
government  Is  contrary  to  the  thinking  of 
our  founding  fathers,  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental tenets  of  federalism,  and 

"Whereas,  if  such  proliferation  does  not 
cease,  our  federal  system,  which  once  mani- 
fested a  delicate  balance  between  federal 
and  state  p>owers.  will  become  a  giant  state 
engulfing  monster: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  38th 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  both  houses 
concurring  therein,  that  Congress  be  me- 
morialized and  resp)ectfully  requested  to 
cease  and  desist  from  further  encroachment 
on  state  and  local  p)owers  reserved  to  the 
states  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales: 

"Be  It  resolved  further  that" Congress  Im- 
mediately consider  systematic  withdrawal  of 
many  of  the  non-productive  and  expensive 
federal  agencies  which  result  In  unnecessary 
taxation  Imposed  up>on  citizens  of  this  and 
other  Slates,  and  allow  states  to  appraise 
their  own  social  and  economic  needs  and 
levy  and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  these  In- 
digenous problems 

"Be  It  resolved  further  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  be,  and  he  is  hereby  di- 
rected, to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
the  United  States,  to  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  D.  Mills,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  representing  the 
Stale  of  Utah  In  Congress, 

"Homer  J.   Barlow. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LoRNE  N.  Pace. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
•Attest: 

■■QuAYLE  Cannon.  Jr. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
•'Attest: 

"Chris  R.  Hopkins, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Received  from  the  Governor,  and  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  this  13th 
day  of  March.  1969. 

"Clyde  L.  Miller. 
"Secretary  of  State." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors. County  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  jobs  for  certain  unemployed  pier- 
sons:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 


I 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  "without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  713.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wilderness,  Eldorado  National  Forest.  In  the 
State  of  California    (Rept.  No.   91-97):    and 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
renaming  the  central  Arizona  project  as  the 
Carl  Hayden  project   (Rept   No    91-113). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Slat.  382),  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept   No   91-98): 

S.  743.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept   No   91-99):  and 

S.  1011.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  vear  1970,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept 
No.  91-100). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commlltee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-huiU 
LI   (Rept.  No.  91-101)  : 

S.  628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho  (Rept.  No.  91-102): 

S.  648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alunday  (Rept.  No   91-103); 

S.  92'7  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadi 
(Rept.  No.  91-104) : 

S.  1016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
Francis  Power  (Rept   No.  91-1051; 

S.  1049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Solar  (Rept.  No.  91-106); 

S.  1120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin  (Rept.  No  91-107) ,  and 

S.  1123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Mee 
Locke  (Rept.  No   91-108). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with   an  amendmen* : 

S.  301,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sein  Lin 
(Rept.  No.  91-109) ; 

S.  537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noriko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano)    (Rept    No    91-110); 

S.  672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Rich- 
ard  Scott.    (Rept.   No.   91-111);    and 

S.  958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Anthony 
Bacsalmassy   (Rept    No.  91-112). 


Leslie  Lloyd  Glasgow,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wl'.dlife. 
Department  of  the  Interior:   and 

James  R  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  to  l>e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  A,  Dler,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska: 

Allen  L,  Donlelson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa: 
and 

Richard  W  Velde.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Commltte*  on 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Commlltee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Don  Paarlberg.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

John  H.  Shaffer,  cf  Maryland,  to  oe  Ad- 
ministrator, of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration; 

Reginald  Norman  Whitman,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration: 

Leo  G.  Vaske.  and  James  L  Hassall.  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  cfflrers  in  the  Reg- 
ular Coast  Guard; 

Larry  A.  Jobe.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  and 

Myron  Tribus.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
an   Assistant  Secretary  of   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

Carl  L.  Klein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

Mitchell  Melich,  of  Utah,  to  be  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

Hollis  M.  Dole,  of  Oregon,  to  he  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior: 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FXDR  FILING 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
l(aent.  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  '  Mr.  Williams  > .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  lime  for  filing  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
be  extended  from  March  15  to  March  31. 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 

S  1579,  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  in  the  case  of  compensa- 
tion for  members  of  the  crew  of  the  US-S 
Pueblo:   to  the   Commlltee   on   Finance 

S  1580  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1925.  so  as  to  remove  the 
exemption  from  the  reporting  requirement,* 
thereof  with  respect  to  certain  political  com- 
mittees and  individuals  operating  in  only  one 
State  and  duly  organized  State  local  com- 
mittees of  political  parties:  to  the  Commlltee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  second  above 
)3ill.  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    MATHIAS : 

S  1581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
Fotop>oulous:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    PONG: 

S   1582    A  bill   to  amend  the  Civil   Service 

Retirement   Act  so  as   to   permit  retirement 

of  employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full 

annuities    -ailhoul    regard    to    age:     to    the 

Commlltee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   FONG  (for  himself,  Mr   McGee. 

Mr.  Hoggs.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr   Ste\t:ns, 

Mr   Bellmon  )  : 

S  1583.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Including  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  ajid  fitness: 
to  the  Commlltee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

(See    the   remarks   of    Mr.    Fong    when    he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    RIBICOFF: 

S.  1584  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Chris- 
tine (Krystyna)  Gorayska:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  rate 
of   duty  on   rods  of  molybdenum   disillcide: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anaclelo 
Aboyabor  DotoHo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr    MA0NU30N   (for  himself  and 

Mr   Jackson  I    i  by  request  i 

S   1587   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  King  County. 

Wash  .    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

'See  the  remarkj  of  Mr    MAOivuBoit  when 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe«r 

under  a   separate   heading  i 

By  Mr  MAOl^XJSON  (for  himself.  Mr 
Fosa.  and  Mr  Pd-Li 
S  1588  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establlahment 
of  .i  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology  In  the  National  In8tltut«« 
of  Health,  to  the  Committee  on  l4U>or  and 
Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  MACNrson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By     Mr      MAONUSON     (for     himself, 

Mr    CHtmcH,    Mr    Dodd.   Mr    EAaL.x- 

TON.    Mr     Okavcl.    Mr     HAtaia,    Mr 

Hartiu.    Mr     HucHKS.    Mr     Inocye 

Mr      Jackson,     Mr      Kinnkdt,     Mr 

MrrcALr.    Mr     Moss.    Mr    Ranch  ilph. 

Mr    TYDtNGS.  Mr    WtLUAMS  of  New 

JcasEY   and  Mr   Yocng  of  Ohloi 

S    1589    A   bill   to  establish   an  emergency 

program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  In  the 

form   of  street   grants   and    loans   to   certain 

hospitals    h»   crlMcal    need    of    new    facilities 

in    I'rder    to    meet    Increasing    demands    for 

service,     to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 

Public  Welfare 

(  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading  i 

By  Mr  MAONUSON  .  for  himself.  Mr 
Cotton,  and  Mr  Mossi 
S  :590  A  bll;  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so 
that  It  may  complete  Its  assigned  tasks,  to 
the   Committee  on   Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  .VL*gnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  ab<ive  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   heading  <  ^ 

By    Mr     YARBOROCOH      for    himself 
and  Mr  Pt-lbbiumt 
S     1591     A    bill    to   establish   an    American 
Polklife  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes 
to     the    Conunittee    on    Labor    and     Public 
Welfare 

See  'he  remarks  of  Mr  YAHSfiRofCH  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill.  *hlch  appear 
under    a    separate    heading  ) 

By  Mr  BROOKE  .for  hUnself  and  Mr 
Kennedy  i 
S  1592  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  most  feasible 
and  desirable  means  of  establishing  cerrain 
portions  of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes  to  the  Committee  un  Com- 
merce 

(See  'he  remarks  of  Mr  Brooke  when  he 
in'roduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  • 
By  Sir  PERCY 
S  159.3  A  bill  to  amend  utle  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  periodic  coet- 
of-iiving  increases  in  monthly  benetlta  pay- 
able thereunder. 

S  1594  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the  So- 
da; Security  Act  to  provide.  In  a  series  of 
steps,  for  the  liberalization  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  provisions  thereof  which 
impose  deducuons  in  benefits  payable  to  in- 
dividuals under  such  title  on  account  of  in- 
come earned  by  them, 

S    1595    A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  widow's  and   widowers   insurance   bene- 
fits  payable   thereunder   to   Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  85, 

3  1596  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  each  child 
entitled  to  a  child's  insurance  benefit  there- 
under shall  receive  a  benefit  of  at  least  930 
per  month,  and 


S  1597  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
social  security  taxee  paid  by  low-income  In- 
dividuals to  be  used  as  a  credit  against  any 
Federal  Income  tax  due  and  to  refund  the 
balance  of  such  porUon  to  such  Individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr   PsmcY  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    PELL 
S    1598    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Dr    Nicole 
OlUe,    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HATFIELD 
3.    1599     A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Timber 
Structures.    Inc  .    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia    i  for 
Mr    Dodo i 
3    1800    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Potenclano 
C    yulzan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr  CURTIS; 
3   1601    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection    .\ct   as   .unended    by    the   Whole- 
some Meat   .Act,    U)  the  Committee  on   Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 

By  Mr  MONTOYA 
S   1602    A  bill  to  increase  the  basic  pay  of 
members   of    the   uniformed   services,    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

S  1603  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  -f  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  .i  person  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  a  widow  s  or  widow- 
er s  msunince  benefit  thereunder  .ifter  at- 
tainment of  age  65  to  receive  a  benefit  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  persons  deceased  sjjouse. 
and  to  permit  an  actuanally  reduced  benefit 
to  be  paid  to  persona  who  become  enutled  to 
such  a  benefit  prior  to  attaining  such  age. 

S   1804    .\  bin  U)  amend  Utle  II  of  the  So- 
cial Securtty  \ct  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  actuarially  reduced  t>eneflts  thereunder  at 
Miff  60; 

'^  3  1605  A  bill  U)  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .\ct  txi  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title;  and 

3  1606  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  lower  from  72  to  65  the 
.vge  at  which  certAln  otherwise  uninsured 
Individuals  mjy  be  entitled  to  special  mini- 
mum benefits  thereunder,  .and  otherwise  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  under  which  bene- 
fits for  such  individuals  may  be  paid  under 
such  title,   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

.See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     MONTOYA      for    himself.    Mr 
Dodd.   Mr    Dole.  Mr    Hart,   Mr    Mc- 
Carthy.  Mr    Stevens.  Mr    Williams 
of  .New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Yarborough  i 
S   1607     A   bin    to   amend    title   38.   United 
States    Code,    to    deem    veterans    who    were 
prisoners   of    war    to    have   service-connected 
dl.sabllltles.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  MONTOYA 
3  1608  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fofxl  Stamp 
Act  of  ly64,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  mini- 
mum nationwide  eligibility  standards,  to 
operate  the  ftxxl  stamp  program  In  any  ptjllt- 
Ical  subdivision  when  local  governing  (.ifHclals 
will  not  agree  to  operate  a  food  assistance 
program  f(jr  needy  families,  to  enter  Into 
cost-iharlng  arrangements  with  States  or 
their  political  subdivisions  to  cover  the  cost 
of  local  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and,  to  remove  current  limitations  on 
the  appropriations  authorized  for  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Montota  when  he 
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introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  MONTOYA  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Anderson) 
S  1609  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1955.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  In- 
dian lands  located  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Indian  reservations  in  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr     MO^r^OYA    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr    Bayh,  Mr    Bellmon, 
Mr     Bible.    Mr     Eastland,   Mr.   PtiL- 
BRiGHT,   Mr    Gore,     Mr.   Harris.  Mr. 
B4r    Hart.   Mr    Hollinos.   Mr.   Ken- 
nedy,   Mr     Mathias.    Mr.    Mondale, 
Mr     Nelson.   Mr     Pell.    Mr     Spark- 
man.    Mr     Talmadce.    Mr.    Ttdincs. 
Mr     Williams    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Yarborouch.     and     Mr.     Yocnc     of 
North   Dakota) 
S    1610    A   bill   to  allow   credit   under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  certain  Fed- 
eral  employees   for  service  In  Federal-States 
coof)eratlve    programs    In    a    State,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    PELL    i  for   himself.    Mr    Yar- 
BoRofcH.   Mr    Kennedy,   Mr    Javits. 
Mr    Proi-ty,  and  Mr    Mvrphy)  : 
S    1611     .\  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  8&  905 
to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional  Media   .ind    .Materials   for   the   Handi- 
capped   ,tiid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <in  Labor  iind  Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Pell  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr      NELSON     (for    himself.     Mr. 
CHfRCH.  Mr    Harris.   Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Long.   Mr.   McIntyre.   Mr    Mondale, 
and  Mr.  Yoi-ng  of  Ohloi 
S.  1612    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire  that   the    label   of  drug   containers,   as 
dispensed  to  the  patient,  bear  the  eetabllshed 
name  of  the  drug  dispensed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By    Mr     BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Oolowattr)  ; 
3   1613.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
as   the   Dwlght   D    Elsenhower   Dam;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .\ffalrs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennftt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 
By  Mr   McGEE 
3.  1614.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hang  Kwun 
Sze; 

S  1615  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  On  Cheong 
Wu; 

S  1616  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yam  Kam 
Yeung; 

S  1617  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlng-Leong 
Ho;  and 

S  1618  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Un  Chau 
Slu.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TOWER 
S  1619  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  .Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  certain 
States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that  act. 
the  coastline  as  It  existed  at  the  time  of 
entrai.ce  Into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

(See   the  remarks  of   Mr    Tower   when  he 

introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   EASTLAND; 

S   1620    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  L 

Malone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S  1621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
research  and  training  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  In  order  to 
solve  the  particular  water  resources  problems 
m  large  river  basins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  ; 
S  1622    A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  "Vacci- 
nation Assistance  Act  of  1969";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  K«nn«dt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S  1623.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  Invest- 
ment of  cerUln  Income  In  any  business 
enterprise  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  provisions 
relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  Insure  the 
constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  when  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  BIBLE; 
S  1625    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Hom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1626  A  bin  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr     JACTKSON    (far    himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Magntjson)  : 
S   1627    A  bin  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  second  Saturday  in  May  of 
each  year  as  a  "day  of  recognition"  for  fire- 
fighters: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr,    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr,   CHtTRCH)  : 
S   1628.  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of 
Congress  to  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  RANDOLPH : 
S  1629.  A  bill  to  Include  air  traffic  con- 
trollers within  the  provisions  of  section  8336 
(C)  of  title  5,  United  State*  (3ode.  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  certain  Government  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S  J  Res  82.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May 
11  through  May  17,  1969,  as  "Help  Your  Po- 
lice Fight  Crime  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 


committees — other  than  those  which  are 
branches  or  subsidiaries  of  national  com- 
mittees or  organizations — which  accept 
contributions  or  make  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  elections  in 
only  one  State,  and,  second,  any  duly 
organized  State  or  local  committee  of 
a  political  party.  The  biU  which  I  in- 
troduce today  would  remove  these  two 
exclusions. 

Section  306  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  provides  that  a  person  other  than 
a  political  committee  who  makes  expend- 
itures— other  than  through  a  political 
committee — aggregating  $50  or  more  in 
a  calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing a  presidential  or  congressional 
election  in  two  or  more  States  must  file 
the  reports  required  of  political  commit- 
tees £is  described  in  section  305.  This  bill 
would  also  amend  this  provision  by  re- 
moving the  two  or  more  State  require- 
ments. 

The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
political  committees  by  section  305  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  must  contain  with 
respect  to  the  calendar  year,  first,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  contrib- 
uting $100  or  more  and  the  amounts  of 
their  contributions;  second,  the  totel 
sum  of  all  other  contributions  received; 
third,  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to 
whom  expenditures  of  $10  or  more  are 
made  and  the  purpose  of  the  expendi- 
ture; and,  fourth,  the  total  sum  of  all 
other  expenditures  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  this  bill  are  mini- 
mum reporting  changes  which  we  must 
make  if  the  purpose  of  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  is  to  have  any  real  mean- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  take  at  least  this  one  small  step 
toward  the  improvement  of  our  present 
system  of  reporting  political  contribu- 
tions 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  15^0)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925.  so  as  to 
remove  the  exemption  from  the  report- 
ing requirements  thereof  with  respect  to 
certain  political  committees  and  indi- 
viduals operating  in  only  one  State  and 
duly  organized  State  local  committees  of 
political  parties,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


in  the  Postmaster  General  the  authority 
to  appoint  all  postmasters  in  the  com- 
i)etitive  civil  service.  Such  appointments 
will  be  made  either  from  within  the 
postal  service  or  from  competitive  ex- 
aminations open  to  all  applicants,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  service.  Senate 
confirmation  would  no  longer  be  required 
for  such  appointments. 

Other  appointments  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice now  made  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  will 
continue  to  be  filled  as  presently. 

On  March  7,  1967,  the  Senate  gave  its 
approval  to  removing  political  considera- 
tions in  postmaster  appointments.  By  a 
vote  of  75  to  9  the  Senate  passed  S.  355. 
the  congressional  reorganization  bill, 
which  contained  this  provision.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  action  was  taken  on  that 
measure  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  it  died  when  the  90th  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

A  number  of  bills,  similar  to  this  one. 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Nixon  has  given  his  strongest 
endorsement  to  this  action  and  named  it 
a5  one  of  his  highest  priority  goals  in 
his  effort  to  improve  our  postal  system. 
The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Senator  Gale  W.  McGee.  is  a  cosponsor 
with  me  of  this  very  important  bill.  I 
am  hopeful  that  his  committee  will  give 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1583 »  to  provide  that  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  including  the  postal 
field  service,  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  fitness,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FoNG  (for  himself  and  other  Senators* , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Ci\-il  Service, 


S  1580— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  REPORTING  OF  PO- 
LITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  close  two 
loopholes  in  the  present  law  relating  to 
the  reporting  of  political  contributions. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1925.  requires  political  committees  which 
accept  contributions  or  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  influencing  con- 
gressional or  presidential  elections  to 
keep  records  and  file  reports  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  However, 
the  definition  of  the  term  "poUtical  com- 
mittee" contained  in  section  302(c)  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  excludes,  first. 


S    1583— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING      TO      APPOINTMENTS 
AND   PROMOTIONS   IN  THE   POST 
OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
in  behalf  of   myself.  Senator  Gale  W. 
McGee.  and   several   other  Senators,  a 
bill    providing    that   appointments   and 
promotions  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, including  the  postal  field  service. 
be  made  without  political  considerations. 
At  the  present  time,   postmasters  at 
post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class  are  appointed  in  the  competitive 
civil  service  by  the  President,  subject  to 
■Senate    confirmation.    Postmasters    at 
fourth-class  post  offices  are  appointed 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 

This  bill  changes  present  law  and  vests 


S  1587— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  KING 
COUNTY,  WASH. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  King  County, 
Wash,  This  measure  relates  to  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  King  County 
Airport  located  in  King  County  in  Wash- 
ington State,  The  King  County  commis- 
sioners have  asked  me  to  introduce  this 
bill  so  as  to  preclude  the  loss  of  very 
substantial  funds  to  the  airport. 

The  introduction  of  this  measure  will 
provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  problem  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  King  County  commissioners  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ( S.  1587  i  for  the  relief  of  King 
Coimty,  Wash.,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 
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The  letter,  presented  by  Mr  Macnu- 
SON,  l5  as  follows : 

Kino  Cottntt  Commissionkiw 
Seattle.  W<uK  .  February  3.  1969 
Hon    WAUtXN  O   Magkuson, 
Old  Seriate  O/flre  Butldtng. 
Wtuh.ingtcm,  D  C. 

R«     King  County's  R«quest  for  Private  Leg- 
islation Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Matter 
DcAB  Senatob  MAGNtTSON    The  underslttned 
request  your  support  in  seeklni^  the  passage 
of  private  legislation,  which  in  effect  would 
relieve  King  County  of   Its  obligation   to  re- 
turn to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
•  158.301  83.  said  sum  being  principal  and  In- 
terest on  a  grant-in-aid  default 

May  we  clarify  that  this  is  not  an  Indebted- 
ness In  the  way  of  an  assessment  to  the  Boe- 
ing Company,  but  rather  It  Is  pre-paid  rent 
at  a  nxed  annual  rate  of  t25  000  on  Boeing  s 
leased  premises  at  Boeing  Field 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Acting  Air- 
port Manager  John  T  >bln.  King  County  Is 
embarltlng  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  up- 
^.ide  the  facility  to  make  ;t  .%  safer  and  more 
efficient  operation  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  community  This  »25.0OO  will  necesaarlly 
reduce  ihe  Airport  Fund  accordingly  and 
coold  svlously  curtail  these  improvements 
These  m^inles  ire  desperately  needed,  .la  King 
County  Airport  wU;  not  receive  Federal  .Md 
Airport  Program    F  A  A  P  )  grants  in  1969 

TTiank  you  again  r>r  your  interest    Any  ef- 
forts made  by  you  on  behalf  of  King  County 
are  very  much  appreciated 
Very  truly  yours. 

John    T     OBbiin. 

Chatrman. 
Ed  Munro. 
John  D  Spellman 

Co^nTiianoner^. 


S  1588— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  MARINE  MEDICINE 
.AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Medicine  and  Pharmacoloto'  m  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  an  advi- 
sor>-  council  on  marine  medicine  and 
pharmacology  similar  to  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Council.  National 
Advisory  Heart  Council,  and  other  coun- 
cils that  advise  and  assist  the  Institutes 
of  Health 

T*o  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr  Fong  •  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Inland  Mr. 
Pill  >  are  cosponsors  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today 

Mr  President,  m  the  90th  Congress  I 
protx)sed  legislation  .similar  to  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  but  the  committee 
to  which  It  was  referred  took  no  action 
on  It  Since  then,  however  interest  in 
creating  a  National  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology  has 
quiclcened 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Science 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  composed  of 
notable  representatives  from  industn,-. 
universities,  and  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment, in  Its  recent  report  Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea  '  strongly  recommended  that 
such  an  institute  be  established 

Practically  no  research  is  presently  being 
conducted  by  government  or  Industry  on 
anarlne     blo&ctlve     substances     as     possible 


sources   of   new   commercial    pharmaceuUcal 
pnxlucts,  the  repxirl  states  In  part 

So  far,  leas  than  one  percent  of  all  sea 
organisms  known  to  contain  biologically  ac- 
tive materials  have  been  studied. 

The  Commission  stated  that  active 
substances  from  the  sea  that  are  under 
study  may  be  divided  into  two  broad 
classes.  These  are ; 

Antlblotlca.  which  are  used  to  control  and 
destroy  the  organisms  that  cause  diseases 

Systematic  drugs  which  act  directly  on 
parts  i>f  the  body  to  alleviate  pain,  stimulate 
or  relax,  promote  healing,  vary  the  speed  of 
such  biochemical  reactions  as  blood  clotting, 
influence  the  operation  of  certain  organs,  or 
act  as  antidotes  to  poisons 

Antibiotics  from  the  marine  world — 

The  report  elaborated — 
will  t)ec<)me  more  Important  as  the  older 
drugs  u|X)n  which  medical  practice  has  re- 
lied for  the  past  20  years  be<*ome  less  effec- 
tive against  new  generations  of  resistant 
germs 

Later  the  report  states: 

Research  among  toxins  for  antitoxins  has 
unearthed  a  ho.st  of  fascinating  pharmaco- 
logical propertle.s  variously  described  as  anti- 
viral, antibiotic  antitumor,  hemolytic,  anal- 
gesic psvchopharmacologlcal  cardlo  Inhibi- 
tory, fungicidal,  and  growth  Inhibitory 

A  substance  extracted  from  the  primitive 
hagflsh  has  been  used  experimentally  to 
slow  down  the  heart  during  open-heart 
surgery  making  It  easier  to  operate  Anti- 
tumor and  antimicrobial  agents  are  present 
In  such  common  organisms  as  clams  and 
oysters 

There  Is  a  vast  array  of  marine  biochemical 
agents  having  potent  biological  activity,  and 
many  )f  them  may  be  useful  therapeutic 
agents 

The  Commission  on  Marine  Sciences, 
Engineering,  and  Resources  concluded 
Its  statement  on  Drugs  from  the  Sea  with 
the  following  recommendation: 

The  Conmlsslon  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medi- 
cine ivnd  Pharmacology  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  effect  a  methodical  eval- 
uation of  the  sea  as  a  source  of  new  and 
useful  active  substances  The  new  Institute 
should 

Inventory  presently  known  bloactlve  sub- 
stances 

Examine  those  factors  which  relate  to  the 
ecology  of  marine  organisms  and  their  phar- 
.Ti.iCiilogy 

Determine  present  pharmocologlcal  eval- 
uation problems 

Develop   Inexpensive  screening  methods. 

Institute  a  national  system  for  Informa- 
tion storage  and  retrieval 

Provide  regional  facilities  for  collecting, 
storing,  and  distributing  bloactlve  material 
to  universities,  research  Institutions,  and  In- 
dustry 

An  active  proponent  of  this  recom- 
mendation was  Dr  Georue  H  Sullivan, 
physician  member  of  the  Commission. 
who  has  had  an  unusual  career  as  a  naval 
officer,  electrical  engineer  and  medical 
doctor  A  graduate  of  the  US  Naval 
.Academy  in  1948.  he  .served  as  a  line 
officer  on  the  submarine  US  S.  Wahoo 
and  later  obtained  his  medical  degree  at 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School. 
While  with  the  Navy  as  an  electrical  engi- 
neer he  was  engaged  in  the  design,  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  electri- 
cal, steam  and  reactor  control  .systems 
of  the  first  and  subsequent  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 


When  appointed  to  the  Commission. 
Dr  Sullivan  was  director  of  life  sciences 
of  the  Northrup  Corp.,  where  he  was  ac- 
tive in  many  ocean  programs  including 
the  man-in-the-sea  project,  biomedical 
problems  of  .survival  in  the  sea  environ- 
ment, development  of  advanced  protec- 
tive and  antiexposure  garments,  and 
studies  of  marine  algae  for  human  nutri- 
tive value  Dr  Sullivan  is  presenty  a  con- 
sulting .scientist  for  the  General  Electric 
Co  .  specializing  on  reentry  systems 

Recently  he  wrote  me: 

Marine  bloactlve  substances  as  a  source 
of  new  commercial  pharmaceutical  products 
constitute  an  almost  completely  unexplored 
area  of  research  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  not  a  single  Industrial  organization  or  gov- 
ernmental agency  that  is  making  a  continu- 
ous systematic  exploration  of  new  bloactlve 
substances   from   marine   creatures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  report 
is  by  no  means  the  first  expression  of 
the  need  for  extensive  research  into  the 
medical  promise  and  possibilities  of  the 
marine  environment  covering,  as  it  does, 
70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  its  1966  report  "EfTective  Use  of  the 
Sea,  "  the  Oceanography  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  value  of  biochemical  studies  on  the 
great  dlverslt  .•  of  marine  plants  .ind  animals 
is  Indicated  by  the  Isolation  of  chemicals 
that  have  antiviral,  antimicrobial,  cancer- 
inhlbltlng,  nerve-blocking  or  heart-stimu- 
lating properties  In  laboratory  experiments 
With  development  of  biochemical  analy- 
ses and  refined  techniques  (or  cultivating 
many  marine  organisms  that  produce  chem- 
icals which  may  prove  to  be  of  medical  Im- 
portance, the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  Intensified 
research  In  marine  biochemistry  and  pharma- 
cology Drugs  are  now  derived  primarily  from 
terrestrial  plants  and  bacteria  or  are  syn- 
thesized In  the  laboratory.  The  great  variety 
of  plant  and  animal  life  In  the  sea  offers 
abundant  opportunities  for  study  In  many 
areas  of  biomedical  research. 

The  Oceanographlc  Commission  of 
Washington,  created  by  statute  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  last  year  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  urging 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
.Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

That  resolution  states: 

Whereas.  S  2661  would  .tmend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  would  best  enhance  med- 
ical oceanogfraphy  If  the  new  Institute  were 
to  be  located  where  there  Is  a  center  of  recog- 
nized combination  of  attainment  m  marine 
science  and  medicine;  and 

Whereas,  creation  of  this  organization 
would  be  a  pioneer  program  In  education  and 
would  enhance  and  accelerate  the  growth  of 
marine  medicine  research,  which  could 
achieve  rapid  developments  In  man's  capacity 
to  live  with  and  extract  from  the  sea; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Oceanographlc  Commission  of  W^ashlngton 
ananlmously  endorse  3.  2661,  and  further  re- 
quest that  It  be  favorably  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Pvibllc 
Welfare  and  that  the  bill  be  voted  Into 
legislation 

This  resolution  was  adopted  while  my 
previous  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
S.  2661.  was  pending  in  the  90th  Con- 
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gress.  Already  during  the  91st  Congress, 
however,  the  Chairman  of  that  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  John  M.  Haydon,  has  written 
me  on  several  occasions  urging  reintro- 
duction  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  strong  support  for  a 
National  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Biomedical 
Oceanography  of  the  Marine  Technology 
Society  of  America. 

The  subcommittee  was  formed  at  a 
National  Conference  on  Drugs  from  the 
Sea,  held  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  in  August  1967,  and  attended  by 
approximately  200  scientists  and  edu- 
cators from  33  States  and  four  foreign 
countries. 

Subsequently  the  subcommittee  sub- 
mitted a  12 -page  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissions  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering  and  Resources, 
stating  in  part  that — 

The  Institute  should  be  established  lor 
the  purpose  of  conducting  and  supporting 
marine  research  with  a  view  to  advancing 
scientific  knowledge  In  marine  biochemistry, 
pharmacology,  pharmacognosy,  toxicology, 
nutrition,  microbiology,  epidemiology,  physi- 
ology, taxonomy,  ecology,  pathology,  ethno- 
blology,  bionics,  and  technology  as  It  may 
relate  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  other  Impairments  of 
man. 

Dr.  Bruce  Halstead,  M.D.,  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  in  sending  to  me 
a  copy  of  its  recommendations  to  the 
Commission,  stated  with  reference  to  my 
bill  then  pending  in  the  90th  Congress: 

This  bill  which  you  are  sponsoring  Is  of 
momentous  Importance  and  affects  the  fu- 
ture health  and  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  Marine  Technology  Society  and 
its  biology  committee  are  scheduling  a 
second  conference  to  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  August  24 
through  27.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Herron,  Jr.,  of 
Scotch  Plains,  N.J..  chairman  of  the 
committee,  informs  me  that  from  400  to 
500  delegates  are  expected,  more  than 
double  the  attendance  at  the  initial  con- 
ference. 

Greatly   increased   emphasis  has  re- 
cently been  placed  on  biomedical  ocean- 
ographlc research  on  the  university  level. 
At  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Heber  W.  Youngken,  Jr.. 
provost  for  science,   who  for   15  years 
was    a    member    of    the    University    of 
Washington  faculty,  a  new  program  has 
been    created.    And    the    University    of 
Texas  medical  branch  and  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  ma- 
rine biomedical  institute  recently  dedi- 
cated on  the  University  of  Texas  campus. 
I  am  gratified  by  the  interest  these 
universities,   and  a  dozen  others  from 
which  I  have  received  letters  in  recent 
months,  are  taking  in  medical  oceanog- 
raphy. All  of  them.  I  am  sure,  will  con- 
tribute to  knowledge  that  vsrill  ultimately 
enhance  the  Nation's  health.  To  stimu- 
late and  assist  them  we.-need  a  National 
Institute  of  Marine  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macology. 

Since  1960  the  French  National  Insti- 
tute  of   Health   and  Medical  Research 
has  maintained,  at  Nice,  a  Laboratory 
for  Medical  Oceanography.  The  work  of 
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this  laboratory  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated at  meetings  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission  in 
Paris,  and  a  copy,  which  I  have  had 
translated,  is  indeed  imposing.  I  also 
have  copies  of  live  extensive  reports  by 
the  laboratory  which  have  not  been 
translated. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
has  been  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
pollutions.  One  of  the  important  sym- 
posiums held  there,  in  which  several  U.S. 
•  scientists  participated,  was  on  the  anti- 
biotic and  self-purging  power  of  the 
marine  environment. 

I  will  be  happy  to  make  this  material 
available  to  the  Senate  committee  to 
which  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
referred,  should  that  committee  wish  It. 
A  U.S.  Institute  of  Marine  Medicine 
and  Pharmacology.  I  am  convinced,  could 
make  a  contribution  to  world  health  un- 
excelled by  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  15881  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MACNtrsoN'  ifor  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  1589— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  HOSPITAL 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate  the 
Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  a  measure  aimed  at  correcting  a 
growing  crisis  in  our  hospitals — that  of 
overcrowded  facilities  and  inadequate 
services. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  has.  for  the 
last  20  years,  constituted  the  chief  means 
of  assistance  to  our  hospitals.  Hill- 
Burton  funds  have  provided  350.000  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds,  helped 
3.400  communities  in  building  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  health  care  centers, 
and' brought  modern  medical  services  to 
millions  of  Americans.  But  this  has  not 
been  enough. 

State  requests  for  new  hospital  beds 
amounted  to  66,500  in  1965.  Only  36.328 
new  beds  were  added  that  year — and 
only  3.195  of  these  resulted  from  Hill- 
Burton  funds. 

In  the  5  years  before  medicare,  the 
demand  for  services  in  our  hospitals  rose 
13.1  percent.  This  same  period,  however, 
witnessed  only  a  1.4  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  facilities  and  a  decrease 
in  Hill-Burton  construction  by  an  aver- 
age of  7.6  percent. 

As  of  1968.  our  general  hospitals 
required  the  construction  of  85,007  new 
beds  and  the  modernization  of  240,624 
others.  Hill -Burton  funding  will  not 
even  begin  to  meet  this  demand 

Today,  thousands  of  unfortunate 
Americans  die  because  of  inadequate 
medical  facilities.  Thousands  of  others 
experience  the  pain  and  agony  of  waiting 
long  hours  before  receiving  the  medical 
treatment  they  so  urgently  need.  And 


thousands  of  other  patients  are  forced  to 
recuperate  in  hospitals  constructed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  15  and  20  years  ago. 
Such  conditions  must  not  continue  to 
plague  our  sick  and  infirmed;  further  In- 
action on  our  part  will  only  intensify  a 
deteriorating  and  Inexcusable  situation. 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  direct  emergency  grants  to  qual- 
ified hospitals  of  up  to  662-3  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  project  providing 
critically  needed  medical  facilities.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  would  be  author- 
ized for  such  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  These  grants  would 
be  patterned  after  the  Hill -Burton  for- 
mula except  that  aid  would  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  being  distributed  by 
the  States.  . 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  critical  hospital 
and  thus  receive  needed  assistance,  four 
eligibility  requirements  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  under  the  provisions  of  this 

bill. 

First.  The  average  rate  of  occupancy 
or  the  demand  for  necessary  and  essen- 
tial facilites  and  services  of  such  a  hos- 
pital must  be  found  to  so  far  exceed 
reasonable  capacity  that  the  community 
served  is  deprived  of  adequate  health 
services.  . 

Second.  Full  and  effective  use  is  being 
made  of  other  health  facilities  in  the 
community. 

Third.  The  needed  assistance  is  not 
available  from  private  or  public  sources. 
Fourth.  The  failure  to  provide  needed 
services  or  facilities  constitutes  a  threat 
to  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
community. 

To  aid  those  communities  which  lack 
adequate  financial  resources  to  fund  the 
33 1 3  percent  non-Federal  portion,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
long-term,  low  interest  loans  of  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  construction  cost.  Interest  on  these 
loans  would  be  2.5  percent  and  would 
be  repayable  in  50  years.  A  total  of  $45 
million  would  be  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  commentary  on 
American  life  that  this,  the  wealthiest 
of  all  countries,  cannot  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  many  of  her  citizens. 
Such  a  situation  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Further  delay  in  this  area  will  only  doom 
additional  thousands.  The  leeislation  in- 
troduced today  would  provide  for  large- 
scale  emergency  funding  to  allow  hos- 
pitals to  modernize  their  plants,  extend 
their  services,  reduce  the  absurdly  long 
waiting  lines,  and  put  a  little  more  com- 
fort into  the  painful  process  of  medical 
recovery. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  wrote  that 
the  only  limit  to  our  realization  of 
tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active 
faith. 

Let  us  have  no  doubts  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  our  hos- 
pitals. And  let  us  move  fons-ard  strong 
in  the  faith  that  what  we  begin  here 
today  will  reduce  untold  suffering  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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The  VICE  PRESEDia^T  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  1589 '  to  esUbllsh  an  emer- 
gency program  of  direct  Federal  aa- 
slstance  In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and 
loans  to  certain  hospltaLs  In  critical  need 
of  new  facilities  In  order  to  meet  In- 
creasing demands  for  service.  Intnxluced 
by  Mr  Magnttson.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Ita  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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S  1590— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
ACT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr  Cottov',  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Moss,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
extending  the  life  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  In  order  to 
Kive  the  Commission  2  full  years  for 
investigation  as  Congress  intended 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  'created  by  an  act  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  jomtly  authored  with  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  has  as  its  mandate  the  ex- 
ploration of  safety  in  home  products  To 
fulfill  its  mandate  it  has  conducted  four 
sets  of  public  hearings,  each  designed  to 
look  into  a  special  phase  of  products  and 
safety  standards,  and  it  plans  important 
future  hearings.  In  addition  it  has  con- 
ducted staff  evaluations  of  standards, 
codes  and  laws  relating  to  product  safety 
It  has  planned  special  surveys  in  cooper- 
ation with  insurance  associations  and 
received  the  approval  of  four  medical 
groups  to  send  questionnaires  on  prod- 
uct-related injuries  to  85.000  physicians 
I  think  the  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  results  to  date 

The  Commission  has  been  successful  in 
creating  new  awareness  of  the  need  for 
safety  standards  not  only  among  con- 
sumers but  withm  industr>-  Through- 
out Its  hearings  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  laxity  as  well  as  efficiency,  on 
irresponsibility  as  well  as  responsibility 
Its  successes,  and  It  has  some  even 
though  it  has  been  functioning  for  less 
than  a  year,  point  up  the  welcome  fact 
that  many  mdustries  are  often  readv 
and  eager  to  cooperate  when  the  facts 
are  revealed  to  them  in  public  hearings 
For  example : 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Commis- 
sion held  hearings  on  the  dangers  of 
using  ordinary  glass  in  patio  doors  Sub- 
sequently the  FHA  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  make  safety  glazin«  a  require- 
ment of  its  minimum  property  .standards 
In  December  after  hearmgs  were  held 
in  Boston  on  hazardous  toys,  a  manufac- 
turer of  a  flammable  toy  tunnel  volun- 
tarily issued  a  recall  for  those  still  on 
the  shelves  of  retail  merchants  Thev  will 
be  flame  proofed 

The  Association  of  Home  Appliance 
Manufacturers  adopted  voluncarlly  a 
.standard  to  require  that  doors  of  new 
freezers  be  designed  to  open  from  the 
inside,  as  refrigerator  doors  have  been 
required  to  operate  since  1958 

The  American  Gas  Association,  a-;  a 
result  of  evidence  given  at  hearings  held 
in  Februarv-  of  this  year,  has  agreed  to 


consider  changing  the  sUndard  for  floor 
furnaces  which  are  capable  of  serious 
burns,  especially  to  children 

Underwriters"  Laboratories  upgrjwled  a 
number  of  their  standards  and  are  exer- 
cising greater  control  over  the  use  of  UL 
seal 

The  Commission  Is  engaged  In  impor- 
tant work— work  which  should  not  be 
stopped  prematurely  The  resolution 
creating  the  Commission  gave  it  life  for 
2  years  starting  from  the  date  of  passage 
of  the  re.solution  Although  the  Commis- 
sion was  created  in  November  of  1967. 
the  Commissioners  were  not  appointed 
until  May  1968,  and  the  Commission  had 
no  appropriation  until  October  13,  1968. 
In  order  to  allow  the  Commission  a  full  2 
years  of  operaUon,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  extending  the  Commissions  life  to 
June  1970  I  feel  such  extension  is  more 
than  Justified  because  of  its  present  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  and  the  poten- 
tial it  offers  as  an  important  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  consumer  protection 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  b«  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
prmted  in  the  Record 

The  bUl  .S  1590'  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  so  that  it  may  complete  its 
assigned  tasks,  introduced  by  Mr  Mag- 
^a'soN  '  for  himself  and  other  Senators  > 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd' 
as  follows 

S  1590 
B^  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2ici  of  Che  Nauonal  Cnmmlsslon  on  Product 
Safety  Act  .  Public  Law  90-146  81  Stat  466]  Is 
amended  by  sUlklng  out  two  vears  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  Resolution" 
and  lnaertln«  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  -June 
30,   1970 


S  1591— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FOLKLIFE  FOUNDATION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
today  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Folklife  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

We  in  the  United  States  are  privileged 
to  sund  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  varied 
cultural  heritage  Not  only  does  each 
American  enjoy  the  distinctive  ways  of 
his  own  family,  ethnic  group,  region,  and 
occupation  which  comprise  his  tradi- 
tional or  folk  culture,  but  h.  also  shares 
with  all  Americans  a  common  body  of 
customs  and  traditions  which  is  our 
national  culture  and  heritage 

Within  the  folklife  of  the  American 
people  is  a  highly  diversified  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  including  vast 
amounts  of  wisdom  and  art  which  have 
been  transmitted  orally  or  by  imiUtlon 
from  generation  to  generation.  Often, 
this  transmLssion  has  occurred  without 
the  benefit  of  formal  instruction  Or  writ- 


ten sources.  It  may  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  tribal  dances  and  beautiful 
crafts  of  the  American  Indians;  or  in  the 
ring  of  the  banjo  in  a  mountain  cabin; 
or  in  the  soulful  sound  of  a  Negro  spir- 
itual; or  in  the  tall  tales  of  the  frontier 
West  Everytime  a  guitar  player  picks 
out  'Wildwood  Flower";  or  a  storyteller 
tells  of  Paul  Bunyan,  John  Henry,  Mike 
Fink,  or  Johnny  Appleseed;  everytime 
blankets  are  carefully  woven  in  Arizona: 
everytime  wood  is  whittled  in  North  Car- 
olina; everytime  a  haunting  Elizabethan 
melody  issuing  in  Appalachia;  and  every- 
time a  lonesome  cowboy  on  the  western 
plains  sings  to  quiet  restless  cattle— a 
story  of  America  is  told  and  retold, 
through  the  dynamic,  living  culture  of 
its  people 

There  is  a  large  body  of  material,  in- 
cluding the  jokes  and  tales,  the  myths, 
superstitions  and  beliefs,  speech  patterns, 
proverbs  and  riddles,  as  well  as  the  mu- 
sical material  incorporated  In  songs,  bal- 
lads. Instnimental  music  and  dance,  that 
is  graphically  expressive  of  the  American 
way  of  life  Many  people,  many  tradi- 
tions, many  lands,  and  customs  have 
combined  to  make  up  the  distinctive 
American  character. 

Some  remember  listening  in  wide-eyed 
wonder  to  the  tales  of  "Wicked  John"  or 
the  "Brown  Mountain  Light."  We  re- 
member hanging  on  every  word,  as  we 
learned  of  the  exploits  of  Davy  Crockett. 
Sam  Houston,  or  Francis  Marion,  the 
"Swamp  Fox."  And  who  can  forget  the 
toe-tapping  rhythm  of  a  mountain  string 
band,  or  the  joyous  sound  of  a  real  hoe- 
down  Some  may  even  remember  quilting 
bees,  barn  raisings,  and  countr>-  dinner 
on  the  ground. 

Others  have  brought  customs  and  tra- 
ditions from  their  homelands.  That  is 
why  the  Irish  jig,  the  Bavarian  polka,  the 
Hora,  and  the  exuberant  Yiddish  song  of 
life  are  all  part  of  the  American  folk- 
life.  The  American  tradition  is  surely  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the 
systematic  accumulation  and  study  of 
the  materials  that  make  up  this  tradi- 
tion have  taken  place  only  sporatlcally. 
We  have  sought  to  study  various  aspects 
of  "the  arts,"  but  through  different 
groups  and  organizations.  Too  often,  we 
have  tended  to  dissect  and  systematize 
the  American  cultural  tradition  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  have  lost  the  overall 
understanding  of  American  folklife  in 
general. 

This  is  indeed  tragic,  for  the  study  of 
our  American  folk  culture  and  its  accu- 
rate presenution  through  Instruments 
of  public  education  can  shed  important 
light  on  the  nature  of  our  complex  so- 
ciety Too  often,  we  have  depended  on 
the  resourcefulness  of  private  citizens  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  folk  tradition 
for  us  I  immediately  think  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg, of  John  and  Allan  Lomax.  of 
Woody  Guthrie,  Leadbelly,  Frank  Doble. 
and  Pete  Seeger.  We  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  these  and  others  for  presenting  our 
heritage  to  us— but  we  need  to  do  much 
more  to  insure  the  preservation  of  our 
folk  tradition. 

The  culture  of  the  American  folk  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  life  itself.  It  is  the 
art  which  the  people  have  made  up  from 
their  own  experiences  and  it  mirrors  the 
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triumphs  and  trials  of  the  human  spirit. 
I  refer  to  "culture"  not  merely  as  refine- 
ment of  taste,  but  as  the  total  way  of 
life  of  a  people.  This  complex  whole  in- 
cludes the  knowledge,  beliefs,  art,  music, 
morals,  law,  customs,  and  habits  ac- 
quired by  a  unique  society— by  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  recent  years,  Americans  have  come 
to  understand  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
many  cultures  whose  preservation  dis- 
plays an  admirable  sense  of  Individuality 
which  has  kept  our  people  from  becom- 
ing a  mass.  These  diverse  cultures  stem- 
ming at  times  from  ethnic  backgrounds, 
or  sometimes  from  occupational  or 
geographic  groupings,  make  up  the  fabric 
of  which  our  Nation  is  composed. 

American  culture  may  be  viewed  as 
consisting  of  three  strata  existing  con- 
comitantly and  interacting  freely,  con- 
suntly.  Of  these,  the  academic  and  fine 
arts  culture,  including  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  is  supported  by  our  educational 
svstem  ideologically  and  by  both  the 
Government  and  the  public  economically. 
At  the  popular  level,  the  culture,  in- 
separable as  it  is  from  mass  media,  is 
supported  by  private  enterprise;  to  a 
great  degree,  its  direction  is  economically 
dictated.  Folklife  itself,  deprived  of  sup- 
port of  any  kind,  is  essentially  dependent 
on  oral  tradition  and  limitation  for 
transmission  and  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
merit  for  existence. 

It  is  its  virtual  Independence  from  sup- 
port of  any  kind  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  folk  creation  is.  in  a  sense, 
purer  than  any  other  type  of  creative  ex- 
pression in  our  society  today.  A  natural 
resource  providing  raw  material  for 
creativity  at  the  popular  and  fine  arts 
level  as  well  as  a  viable  form  of  expres- 
sion in  itself,  folk  art  has  suffered  from 
the  gradual  process  of  erosion  caused  by 
mass  media  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  erosion  process  should  be 
checked  and  this  area  of  creativity  en- 
couraged through  a  long  range  program 
which  is  educationally,  culturally,  and 
economically  oriented. 

That  Is  why,  today,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  an  American  Folklife 
Foundation.  This  Foundation,  which 
will  be  an  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  wiU 
seek  "to  develop  and  encourage  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  American  cultural 
diversity  and  the  value  of  American  tra- 
ditional culture." 

The  Foundation  will  sp>onsor  programs 
for  research  and  scholarship  in  American 
folkhfe,  make  grants,  award  scholarships, 
support  presentation  of  programs  on 
American  folklife,  and  generally  seek  to 
promote  greater  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  American  tradition.  It 
will  be  guided  by  persons  who  are  in- 
volved In,  and  sensitive  to,  the  dynamics 
of  American  folklife. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a 
Foundation  is  necessary  in  order  to  a^s- 
sure  the  preservation  and  encourage  the 
development  of  the  various  strains  of 
American  folklife.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  to  Insure  the  continu- 
ing presence  of  our  rich  and  varied  cul- 
tural heritage  for  all  time  to  come. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  my  bill  to  establish  an  American  Folk- 
life  Foundation  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1591)  to  establish  an 
American  Folklife  Poudnatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Yar- 
BOROUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pul- 
BRioHT),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1691 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •American  Poilcllfe 
Foundation  Act", 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  each  American  enjoys  the  ais- 
Unctlve  ways  of  his  family,  ethnic  group,  re- 
gion and  occupation  which  comprise  his 
traditional  or  folk  culture  as  well  as  sharing 
with  all  Americans  a  common  body  of  cus- 
toms and  traditions  which  is  our  national 
culture  and  heritage; 

(2)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  research  and  scholarship  In  American  folk- 
life  Is  a  legitimate  concern  to  the  Federal 
government; 

(3)  that  Federal  support  of  research  and 
scholarship  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  economic,  social 
and  political  Institutions  common  to  all  the 
American  people; 

(4)  that  American  folk  traditions  have 
persisted  and  lent  strength  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Nation; 

(5)  that  the  diversity  Inherent  in  Ameri- 
can folklife  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cultural  richness  of  the  Nation  and  has  cre- 
ated a  sense  of  Idenlty  and  individuality: 

(6)  that  the  United  States,  as  the  oldest 
of  the  new  nations,  can  effectively  demon- 
strate by  Its  example  that  to  build  a  strong 
nation  does  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  that 
nation's  consltuent  cultural  strands  which 
are  Indeed  Its  strength; 

(7)  that  It  Is  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  the  Federal  government  to  support  re- 
search and  scholarship  in  American  tradi- 
tional cultures  In  order  to  contribute  to  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  problems  of 
the  basic  desires,  beliefs  and  values  of  the 
American  people  In  both  rural  and  urban 
areas;  and 

(8)  that  the  task  of  recognizing  and  eval- 
uating our  differences  Is  best  served  by  the 
combined  skills  of  scholars  m  sciences  and 
the  humanities: 

(9)  that  In  order  to  Implement  these  find- 
ings it  Is  desirable  to  establish  an  American 
Folklife  Foundation  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  funding  research 
and  scholarship  In  American  traditional  cul- 
tures. 

DEFlNmON    OF    AMERICAN    FOLKLIFE 


Sec.  3.  The  term  "American  Folklife"  is 
used  in  this  act  in  the  anthropological  sense. 
I  e  the  acquired  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can societv  and  the  milieu  in  which  they 
change  and  thrive.  The  term  not  limited  to 
the  bounds  accorded  it  by  the  humanities. 
takes  on  the  broadest  definition  provided  by 
the  social  sciences:  the  total  way  of  life  of  a 
peoi^e.  The  terms  "folk"  or  "traditional  cul- 
ture" as  used  herein  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  culture  transmitted  either  orally 
or  by  imitation  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, often  without  benefit  of  formal  in- 
struction or  of  written  sources.  The  terms  are 
understood  to  Include  the  accumulation  of 


technical  knowledge,  beliefs,  lore,  language, 
wisdom,  music,  and  art  of  a  given  group  such 
as  family,  ethnic,  regional,  religious,  occupa- 
tional, racial  or  any  group  of  people  sharing 
a  common  set  of  unifying  folk-cultural 
traditions. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FODNDATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon  an  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  American  Folklife  Founda- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion"). 

(b)    The  Foundation  shall  be  subject   to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees     (hereinafter    referred    to    as    the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  ten  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  appointed  from  among  officials 
of   Federal    departments   and   agencies   con- 
cerned with  some  important  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican   folklife,    and    four   shall    be    appointed 
from    among   Individuals    from    private    life 
who  are  widely  recognized  by  virtue  of  their 
scholarship,  participation  in  a  folklife  com- 
munity, experience  or  creativity,  as  specially 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  each  appoint 
three  members  to  serve  on  the  Board    Tlie 
Secretary    of    the    Smithsonian    Institution, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Director 
of   the  Foundation   shall   serve   as   ex   officio 
members  of  the  Board.  In  making  appoint- 
ments from  private  life,  the  President  is  re- 
quested   to   give    due    consideration    to    the 
appointment  of  individuals  who,  collecUvely. 
will  provide  appropriate  regional  balance  on 
the  Board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointive 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  six  years; 
except  that  (1)  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  serve  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  for  terms  of  two  years,  three  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  two  for  terms  of  six 
years,  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fiU 
a  vacancy  shaU  serve  for  the  reminder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Foundation,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time:  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  »e 
the  election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man who  shall  serve  until  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter 
each  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  In  duration 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chairman  In  his  absence.  In  c«e  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  chairmanship  or  %lce 
chairmanship,  the  Foundation  shall  elect  an 
Individual  from  among  the  trustees  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

(f)  A  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

DIRECTOB    AND    DEPUTY    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  a  Director  and  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  In  mak- 
ing such  appointments  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  ^-riecv.- 
Uve  officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
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vided  for  level  in  of  the  Federal  ExecuUve 
Salary  Schedule,  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compeosatlon  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  rv  of  such  Schedule  Each 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  unleea 
prevlou8;y  removed  by  the  President  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  functinns 
M  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  th- 
PoundaUon.  may  prescribe,  and  be  acting 
Director  during  the  abaence  or  disability  of 
the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Dlrect<ir 

I  b  I  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
ifrarrui  of  the  Foundation  subject  to  Its  super- 
vi»liin  and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out  such 
other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thLs  Act 

AfTHoarrT   or  foundation 

3ei-  8  I  a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to-  - 

1  1 1  develop  and  encourage  a  tcreater  public 
awareness  of  American  cultural  diversity  axid 
the  value  of  American  traditional  culture  by 
the  promotion  of  progrims  for  research  and 
scholarship  in  American  follcMfe 

i2i  Initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
i^rams  designed  to  strengthen  the  research 
poienMal  of  all  areas  of  the  United  St<ite.s  m 
Amarlcan.  fuJltllfe  by  making  arrankcements 
1  lncUJdlii<,4rants,  loans,  .ind  other  forms  ; 
assistance  with  individuals,  ^roupw,  and 
public  aiid  private  agencies  for  such  pur- 
poses; 

'  3 1  make  granu  to  institutions  for  the 
establishment  of  programs  in  American  folk- 
llfe, 

(4)  award  scholarships  to  Individuals  md 
Institutions  to  strengthen  scholarship  In 
-American  folicllfe, 

13)  support  presentation  programs  of 
Ame.'lcan  folkafe  which  meet  .itandards  of 
authenticity  which  are  of  sfgnlrtcant  merit, 
itnd  w.'ilch  without  assistance  would  other- 
wise be  unavailable  In  many  areas  of.  the 
United  States  by  making  grants  to  Individ- 
uals, groups,  or  organizations; 

<  tf     support  rei;lona;,  .State  and  local  work- 
shops   m    .\merlcan    folkllfe.    by   making   ar- 
rangements    I  Including    grants.     :oans.     and 
it.ler   arrangements  1    with   Institutions,   and 
public   and  private  agencies;    and 

7 1  foster  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion jf  information  on  .American  folkllfe  by 
making  grants  to  States,  localities,  and  other 
public  agencies  for  such  purposes,  and  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  national 
center  on  .\merlcan  folkllfe 

ibi  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  except  upon  application  therefore 
which  Is  submitted  to  the  Foundation  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  procedures 
establlsheu  by  the  Board 

LlMrr^TioN  o.s  gra.nts 
Set  7  a  I  No  payment  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  carry  out  any  research 
or  training  over  a  period  in  excess  of  two 
years,  except  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  trvistees  of  the 
Foundation  such  research  .ir  training  may  be 
carried  out  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
Ave  years 

AflMINISTKAriVE    PWuVISIO.NS 

Sec  8  lai  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Foundation.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
Is   authorized   t<> 

i  1  I  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  m  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  .»ut. 

i2i  receive  money  and  '>lher  prtjperty  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  condi- 
tion >r  restriction  other  than  that  It  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and  to 
use  sell,  or  otherwise  dispuBe  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

13)    in   the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 


receive  (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  i3n  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed.  >r 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purp<:ises  of  the  gift; 

(4i  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Art  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  ,">  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  .subchapter  III 
of  chapter  5.3  of  such  title  relaUng  classlh- 
catlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
nn  Individual  s<i  appointed  .shall  receive  com- 
pensation In  excww  nt  the  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  In  the  General  Schedxile  under 
section  5332  of   title  5    United   States  Code; 

(5i  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  «100  per 
diem; 

i8i  accept  and  utilize  the  services  if  vol- 
untary and  nancompensat«^  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5    United  States  i\)de. 

i7i  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provl.'ilons  of  this  Act  and 
such  contracts  or  modlttcatlons  thereof  may. 
with  the  concurrence  if  two-thirds  f  the 
Members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  into  wlth- 
>ot  performance  or  other  bonds,  .md  wlth- 
Hit  regard  to  section  :n09  of  the  Revised 
.statutes.  ,is  iimended    (41   USC    51; 

i8i  make  .advances  progress,  and  other 
f)ayments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  .Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes   ,is   amended    |31    USC    529). 

i9i  rent  oiTlce  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,    and 

I  10)   make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

ibi  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  'he 
Smithsonian  Institution  .m  annual  report  of 
Its  operations  under  this  Act  which  shall 
Include  a  detailed  statement  of  .ill  private 
and  public  funds  received  and  expended  by 
It,  and  such  recommendations  ;is  tiM  Foun- 
dation deems  appropriate 

ADVISORY  (OUNCH.  ON  AMIJUrAN  FOLItLlFT 

Sec  9  lai  There  Is  established  an  .Advi- 
sory Council  on  American  Folkllfe  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Council  i 
composed  of  twenty  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  individuals  who 
are  widely  recognized  by  reasons  of  experi- 
ence, education,  scholarship  or  creativity  as 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Advisory 
Council  In  making  such  appointments 
the  President  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  any  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
B<jard  .At  least  two  members  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  on  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment 

(bi  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Board  on  broad  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  .^ct  The  .Advisory 
Council  shall  select  Its  own  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman 

ici  EUw-h  member  "f  the  .\dvlsory  Council 
who  Is  apptilnted  from  private  life  shall 
receive  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  per  dlem 
(Including  traveltimei  fcjr  each  day  during 
which  he  Is  engaged  In  "he  actual  perform- 
ance of  hl4  duties  ji*  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
•11  A  memt)er  .if  the  Council  who  is  in  the 
legislative  executive  , >r  Judicial  branch  of 
•he  United  .States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  -ompeiuiatl  in  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  sutwistence  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties 


March  20,  1969 

AVTHORIZATION 

Sec  10  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S  1592— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  MARINE 
SANCTUARIES  STUDY  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the  sea 
that  surrounds  us  is  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  re.sources  For  generations  the 
.sea  has  ser\ed  both  as  a  protection  and 
a  means  of  conveyance.  It  has  provided 
us  with  food,  equalized  our  coastal 
climate,  and  contributed  bounteously  to 
our  industry-  and  trade 

However,  as  our  population  and  tech- 
nology have  increased,  the  .sea  itself  has 
been  endangered  by  our  progress.  In  all 
too  many  States,  wet  lands  have  been 
turned  over  to  private  developers  who 
have  built  homt's,  marinas,  and  resorts 
but  in  the  proce.ss  have  destroyed  vital 
breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl  and  fish. 

Thirty  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
border  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Their  100.000  miles  of  coastland  contain 
.some  of  the  most  diversified  beaches, 
ports,  estuaries,  and  mineral-producing 
areas  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Yet  wastes  from  our  cities,  from  ocean 
liner.";  freighters,  and  factories,  have 
polluted  our  harbors  and  .shoreline,  de- 
stroying the  creatures  that  live  in  the 
sea  and  making  our  beaches  unsuited  for 
tiuman  recreation 

The  dangers  are  very  real:  Whole 
species  of  wildlife  could  be  eliminated, 
and  the  value  of  our  coastlands  for  rec- 
reational purposes  could  be  permanently 
impaired  Yet  for  far  too  long  these 
coastal  resources  have  been  taken  for 
k'ranied.  while  academic  and  Govern- 
ment research  liave  focused  on  deep-sea 
exploration 

In  the  meantime,  oil  drillint:  has  been 
proceeding  at  d  rapid  rate,  with  the  type 
of  consequences  which  we  witnessed  re- 
rently  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
Dnllint;  operations  which  once  destroyed 
fish  with  their  .seismic  explosions  have 
now  t)een  brought  under  control,  but 
underwater  uear  and  drilling  equipment 
.still  remain  to  plague  the  fisherman  with 
his  nets  and  lines 

In  .iddition.  it  is  deplorable  and  totally 
unnecessary  that  landing  of  fish  by  U.S. 
fishermen  iiave  remained  constant  for 
30  years,  and  that  this  Nation,  with  one 
of  the  most  extended  coastlines  and  rich- 
est marine  resources  in  the  world,  ac- 
counts for  only  4  percent  of  the  world's 
hsh  catch 

Better  use  of  our  natural  resources  is 
not  cmly  possible,  it  is  impjerative  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  introduce  today, 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Mr  Kennedy'  a  bill  to  be 
known  as  the  Marine  Sanctuaries  Study 
Act  of  1969  This  bill  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
possibility  of  .setting  aside  certain  of  our 
Nation's  tidelands  as  marine  sanctuaries, 
to  be  used  for  recreation,  conservation, 
and  marine  research  purposes:  and  to 
consider  the  uses  to  which  other  areas  of 
our  coastland  may   legitimately  be  put 
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while  preserving  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  urge  its  prompt  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1592)  to  authorize  the  - 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
most  feasible  and  desirable  means  of 
establishing  certain  portions  of  the  tide- 
lands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  Great  Lakes  of  the  United 
States  as  marine  sanctuaries  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy ),-' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1592 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  bill 
shall  he  cited  as  "The  Marine  Sanctuaries 
Study  Act  of  1969' 

Sec.  2.  That  Congress  hnds  and  declares 
that  the  tidelands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
seaward  areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural, 
commercial,  recreational,  esthetic,  and  other 
resources  of  Immediate  and  potential  value 
to  the  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans:  that  many  of  these  areas  are  In 
danger  of  damage  or  destruction  by  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  development;  and 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  through  a 
system  of  marine  sanctuaries,  to  preserve, 
protect,  encourage  balanced  use,  and,  where 
possible,  restore,  and  make  accessible  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  selected  parts  of 
the  Nation's  natural  tidelands.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  land  and 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  valu- 
able for  spwrt  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  and 
scenic  beauty. 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  study,  In- 
vestigate, and  formulate  recommendations 
on  the  most  feasible  and  desirable  means  ol 
establishing  portions  of  the  Nation's  tldfe- 
lands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  as  marine  sanctuaries.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Georges  Bank  area  ad- 
jacent to  lower  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

I  b )  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  other  Interested  ^public  and 
private  organizations  and  shall  coordinate 
his  studies,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  all 
other  applicable  planning  activities  related 
to  the  areas  under  consideration. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  studies,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  schedule  hearings  In  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  proposed  sanctuary  sites,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  views  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  marine  sanctuaries. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Until  such  time  as  he  submits 
the  report  required  by  section  5  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  Issue 
or  renew  any  license,  permit,  or  other  author- 
ization for  the  exploration,  development, 
mining,  or  other  removal  of  any  minerals 
I  Including  gas  and  oil)  from  any  part  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  tmder  study  as  a 
possible  marine  sanctuary. 

lb)  During  such  study  period  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  all  af- 
fected Federal.  State,  local,  and  international 
organizations  In  order  that,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  such  study,  a  moratorium  on  the 


Industrial  development  of  any  portion  of  the 
tidelands.  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  seaward 
areas,  and  land  and  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  under  consideration  as  a  possible  ma- 
rine sanctuary  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such 
Interested  parties. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  through  the  Preeddent 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act 
a  report  of  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Including  such  legislation  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report  shall 
contain,  but  not  be  limited  to  findings  with 
respect  to:  (1)  the  spwrt  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation, 
scenic  beauty,  and  marine  ecological  research 
values  of  such  tidelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  land  and  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes;  (2)  the  potential  alterna- 
tive beneficial  uses  of  these  waters,  taking 
Into  consideration  mining,  agriculture,  and 
trcuisport  activities  and  other  public  pur- 
pKJses.  and  the  Impact  of  these  activities,  in- 
cluding pollution,  upon  these  regions;  (3) 
the  most  effective  means  for  reserving  and 
developing  properly  these  regions  without 
endangering  their  esthetic  and  other  values 
set  forth  In  clause  (1);  (4)  the  most  feas- 
ible and  desirable  means  of  creating  a  na- 
tional syst«n  of  marine  sanctuaries. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding 
the  need  for  International  agreements  where 
potential  marine  sanctuaries  extend  into  in- 
ternatioanl  waters  contiguous  to  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States,  or  lie 
wholly  within  internatloanl  waters 
Sec  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

(a)  The  term  "tidelands"  means  bays, 
estuaries,  land,  and  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  territorial  limit  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "Outer  Continental  Shelf" 
means  land  and  waters  extending  from  the 
three-mile  territorial  limit  ovit  to  the  two 
hundred  meter  depth  contour. 

(c)  The  term  "seaward  areas"  means  land 
and  waters  contiguous  to  and  extending  from 
the  two  hundred  meter  depth  contour. 

Sec  8.  There  is  to  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


S.  1593  THROUGH  S.  1597— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  "the 
forgotten  American."  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  society  Is  so  callous  or  inhumane 
that  it  purposely  ignores  any  group  of 
Americans.  But  it  is  true  that  in  certain 
times  in  our  history  some  groups  have 
been  overlooked,  and  therefore  have  not 
shared  in  the  richness  of  American  life 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  And 
more  than  any  other  group  today  elderly 
Americans  tend  to  be  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten. 

We  now  have  social  security  and  medi- 
care to  help  protect  our  elderly  popula- 
tions. But  all  too  often  these  programs 
offer  even  less  than  the  minimum  neces- 
sary, rather  than  a  continuing  share  In 
the  economic  growth  and  improving 
quality  of  life  of  the  society  these  citizens 
helped  to  build. 

There  are  more  than  18  million  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  65.  Too  often  in  the 
past  these  Americans  have  been  treated 
as  society's  leftovers,  to  be  confined  to  a 
quiet  comer  and  cared  for  as  resources 
and  politics  permit.  They  sense  this  at- 


titude and  deeply  resent  this  kind  of 
second-class    citizenship.    Their    objec- 
tion Is  valid.  The  fact  Is  that  3  mil- 
lion of  our  older  citizens  are  productively 
employed.    Twenty-six    percent    of    the 
American  men  over  age  65  hold  respon- 
sible full-  and  part-time  jobs.  Of  those 
that  are  retired,  the  great  majority  have 
led  and  continue  to  lead  full  and  active 
lives  supporting  themselves  through  sav- 
ings, investments,  and  hard-earned  pen- 
sions and  annuities.  They  are  concerned, 
active  and  articulate,   about  the  prob- 
lems facing  not  only  retired  Americans, 
but  all  Americans.  Their  continuing  rec- 
ord of  service  to  their  communities  is 
outstanding.   For   the   most   part,   they 
ask  their  fellow  citizens  not  for  hand- 
outs and  special  consideration   but  for 
dignity  and  independence  as  well  as  a 
fair  share  and  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment in  the  Nation. 

We  ha\'e  made  many  promises  to  the 
elderly  but  too  often  those  promises  have 
been  shallow  ones.  There  are  many  things 
that  must  be  done  to  bring  fulfillment  to 
our  promises  to  the  aged.  The  single  most 
important  way  in  which  Congress  can 
fulfill  its  responsibility  to  older  citizens 
is  through  the  protection  of  the  \alue  of 
the  dollar.  Inflation  places  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  finances  of  all  Americans  but 
that  burden  is  disproportionately  heavy 
for  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  This 
includes  the  annuities,  pen.sions.  and  sav- 
ings that  constitute  the  major  source  of 
income  of  most  retired  persons.  There 
is  no  greater  threat  to  the  economic  secu- 
rity and  independence  of  older  people 
than  the  rising  prices  and  higher  taxes 
that  are  the  fruits  of  inflation.  Price  sta- 
bility can  be  achieved.  Inflation  can  be 
controlled.  Congress  can  and  must  make 
this  the  first  priority  in  its  pledge  to 
respond  to  the  legitimate  concerns  and 
interests  of  older  Americans. 

Another  important  area  for  change  is 
the  social  security  program.  Social  secu- 
rity benefits  account  for  one-half  of  all 
retirement  income.  Social  security  has  a 
remarkable  record.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  successful  institutions  ever 
developed  in  the  United  States.  The  .so- 
cial security  system  has  paid  out  S180 
billion  to  beneficiaries  since  its  inception 
in  1935.  Every  month  more  than  15  mil- 
lion social  security  benefit  checks  are 
issued;  90  to  95  percent  of  all  those  reach- 
ing retirement  age  now  are  eligible  for 
benefits. 

Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  is  not  well. 
Each  day  my  mail  and  the  mail  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  contain  moving 
stories  of  distress.  The  83-year-old  widow 
whose  sole  source  of  income  is  a  mini- 
mum benefit  from  social  security  ex- 
plains how  the  5-cent  increase  in  bus 
fares  presents  an  insurmountable  addi- 
tion to  an  indescribably  meager  monthly 
budget.  The  24-year-old  father  of  four 
whose  monthly  payroll  tax  far  exceeds 
his  Federal  income  tax  questions  the  re- 
turn on  his  social  security  dollar  in  com- 
parison to  a  program  of  private  savings 
or  investment.  These  are  questions  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  answer. 
These  are  basic  issues  that  cannot  be 
easily    solved.   And   yet    they    must    be 
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solved  In  recent  years,  the  social  secu- 
rity system  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
without  the  thorough  study  that  is 
needed  to  assure  equitable  and  Just  treat- 
ment for  all  Instead,  we  continue  to 
amend  tne  pro«ram  haphazardly  and  for 
each  problem  or  Inequity  resolved,  it 
seems  that  10  new  problems  appear 

For  years  every  responsible  legisla- 
tor has  recognized  the  growing  incoher- 
ence of  our  public  policies  and  programs 
in  the  field  of  retirement  income  Time 
and  again  Republicans  in  ConKress  have 
called  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
.social  security,  private  pensions,  tax  laws 
and  the  general  state  of  income  main- 
tenance for  the  elderly  In  the  thirty 
years  since  operation  of  .social  security 
benan.  there  has  never  been  a  full  revie* 
01  Its  purposes,  direction,  and  impact  on 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple My  interest  is  seeing  the  strongest, 
most  effective  social  security  system  pos- 
sible To  do  this,  a  thorough  study  of  this 
program  is  needed  It  is  mv  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  authorize  such  a  study 
during" this  session. 

HowTVer.  as  we  debate  thf-se  ba^ic  is- 
sues and  directions,  there  are  immediate 
and  responsible  steps  that  can  be  taken 
tc  correct  glaring  inequities  and  respond 
to  the  very  human  needs  of  the  millions 
who  depend  on  social  security  I  rise  to- 
day to  present  the  following  package  of 
legislative  proposals  for  consideration 
First  A  bill  to  provide  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  social  security  benefits  to 
corresponding  changes  in  the  cost-of- 
living 

Second    A  bill  to  eliminate  the  .social 
security  earnmgs  limitation 

Third.   A  bill  to  provide  full   benefits 
for  widows 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  provide  a  $30  mini- 
mum  benefit   for  each   dependent 

Fifth.  A  bill  to  partially  refund  pay- 
roll taxes  for  low-income  workers 

ATTOMATlr    COST-i)F-UVIN(;     AOjrsTME.VT 

During  the  90th  Cong-ess  15  Senators 
and  75  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  automatic  adjustment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  A  specific  statement  jf 
commitment  to  such  a  program  was  in- 
cluded in  the  campaign  platform  of  the 
Republican  Party  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion m  the  last  Congress  which  I  intro- 
duce again  today  which  will  increase 
.social  security  benefits  whenever  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rises  by  3  percent  or 
more 

Experience  has  amply  Indicated  that 
politics  <oo  often  has  dictated  congres- 
sional action,  and.  therefore,  increases  In 
social  security  benefits  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  rising  cost  of  living  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  not  only  to  protect 
retired  Americans  who  themselves  have 
no  control  over  the  inflationan.-  process 
but  to  assure  those  now  paying  into  the 
social  security  system  that  benefits  will 
consistently  respond  to  changes  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  they  are 
investing  in  their  future  Millions  of 
American  workers  are  covered  by  private 
pension  plans  that  include  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator  which  makes  pensions  re- 
sponsive to  cost  Increases  Surely  Con- 
gress can  do  as  well  as  American  industry 
in  protecting  the  retired. 


THB   BABWIKaa   LXMITATIOIT 

It  Is  not  difflcult  to  understand  the  ex- 
tensive opposition  to  the  present  level  of 
the  social  .security  earnings  limitation 
.Americans  who  have  invested  m  social 
security  through  all  of  their  working 
years  reach  65  only  lo  discover  that  the 
traditional  value  .America  places  on  in- 
dustry and  productive  labor  .seems  to  be 
penalized  a.';  soon  as  a  man  reaches  age 
65  At  the  present  time,  a  beneficiary  who 
earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year  receives  a 
reduced  .social  security  benefit.  I  believe 
that  there  is  n^i  more  basic  a  right  than 
the  right  lo  work,  and  therefore  it  is 
wrong  to  penalize  people  who  want  to 
work  and  to  keep  from  them  social  secu- 
rity benefits  toward  which  they  have  con- 
tributed for  years.  It  is  a  .scandal  to  pe- 
nalize persons  who  need  to  work  to  aug- 
ment meager  Incomes  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  that  would  immediately 
Increase  the  t>arnlnKs  limitation  to  $2,400 
and  over  a  period  of  7  years  eliminate  It 
entirely  This  is  a  question  of  equity  Such 
a  measure  does  far  more  than  alleviate 
the  financial  pressures  on  the  retired;  It 
will  also  reassure  them  that  our  Nation 
encourages  and  values  the  continued  pro- 
ductive participation  of  its  older  citizens. 

H- Ll.    OEMUfna    Ful    WIDOWS 

Dollar   for  dollar,   no   change   in   the 
present  benefit  structure  would  more  ef- 
fectively  reach   those  at   the  margin  of 
subsistence  than  elimination  oi  the  wid- 
oWs  discount    The  .Social  Security  Act 
gro.ssly  discriminates  at  the  present  time 
against  widows  and  widowers  of  primary 
beneficiaries    Under  existing  law.  a  man 
can   draw    150    percent   of    his   monthly 
benefits  if  he  is  married.  If  he  is  a  wid- 
ower,   he    receives    his    full    benefits — or 
100  percent    But  if  he  leaves  a  widow, 
she  can  receive  only  82'..  percent  of  his 
total  allotment    This  .situation  creates  a 
serious  injustice   A  widows  expenses  are 
hardly  less  costly  than  a  man's    It  is  a 
cruel  blow  for  a  widow  when  she  loses 
not  only  her  husband  on  whom  .she  de- 
pends for  financial  advice,  but  also  loses 
almost  half  of  her  income  at  the  same 
time   What  does  .she  do — for  instance — 
to    cut    her    housing    expenses    in    half^ 
Women  who  lived  a  decent,  but  modest, 
life  with  their  husband  while  they  both 
received  social   security,   must   often  go 
on  welfare  when  their  husbands  die  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  this  un- 
fair discrimination.  My  bill  will  permit 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  primary  bene- 
ficiary to  receive  100  percent  of  the  social 
.security  benefits 

.MI.VIMl-M     DEPENDENT    BKNEriT 

Social  security  protects  not  only  the 
retired  It  is  also  the  principal  source  of 
income  for  many  families  suffering  the 
tragic  loss  of  a  wage  earner.  The  benefit 
formula  for  surviving  dependents  is  de- 
.^lgned  to  take  into  account  both  the 
earnings  record  of  the  worker  and  the 
sze  of  his  surviving  family  In  mast  cases 
the  balance  provides  an  equitable  re- 
placement of  Income  for  the  stricken 
family  But  because  of  the  fixed  upper 
limit  imposed  by  the  family  maximum, 
this  is  not  true  for  the  very  large  family. 
The  costs  of  raising  a  family  of  four  and 
a  family  of  eight  just  are  not  the  same, 
and  under  the  existing  formula  large 
families  do  not   receive   any   additional 


benefits  to  compensate  for  their  size.  I 
propose  a  simple  formula  through  vrhlch 
this  severe  problem  for  a  large  family 
might  be  resolved  My  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  minimum  dependent  benefit  of  $30 
so  that  for  each  child  an  extra  $30  a 
month  would  be  added  to  the  family  ben- 
efit This  legislation  is  needed  tc  reflect 
the  added  expenses  which  large  families 
must  incur  to  achieve  the  same  living 
standards  as  smaller  families 

RCn'ND    or    THE    PATEOI.L    TAX 

The  steady  rise  of  social  security  bene- 
fits has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 
increase  in  both  the  taxable  wage  base 
and  the  payroll  tax.  While  this  process 
imposes  aji  important  fiscal  discipline  on 
the  system  it  has.  over  the  course  of  time, 
accentuated  the  regressive  aspects  of  the 
payroll  tax.  We  have  as  a  nation  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  yet  the  payroll  tax  annually 
consumes  $15  billion  of  the  incomes  of 
those  families  whose  incomes  fall  below 
the  poverty  line.  For  millions  of  low- 
income  families,  social  security  is  an 
ever-present  tax  burden  with  benefits  & 
far  distant  unreality.  A  country  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  progressive  tax- 
ation finds  that  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  is  increasingly  regressive  because 
the  poor  pay  proportionately  higher  per- 
centages of  their  incomes.  For  as  income 
levels  rise,  relatively  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  are  being  taxed  on  all  of  their 
wages 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  the  in- 
come-tax system  that  income  alone  does 
not  determine  a  man's  ability  to  pay. 
This  principle  Is  Implemented  through 
the  mechanism  of  deductions  In  our  In- 
come tax  code  In  the  design  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  we  seem  to  have  all 
but  reversed  this  principle.  The  question 
of  the  structure  and  incidence  of  the 
payroll  tax  is  one  of  the  most  basic  issues 
that  must  be  considered  In  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  public  policy  with  re- 
gard to  retirement  Income.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  sidestep  such  a  re\iew  but 
one  fact  is  clear.  The  collection  of  $1  5 
billion  a  year  from  families  whose  in- 
comes fall  below  the  poverty  line  is  at 
odds  with  national  policies  directed 
toward  the  effective  elimination  of 
poverty. 

While  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  poor  themselves  to  exempt 
them  totally  from  contributory  participa- 
tion In  their  future  retirement  Incomes, 
I  do  believe  that  we  might  seriously  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  in  the  lowest 
Income  groups  the  payroll  Ux  might  be 
partially  refunded.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  that  would  establish  a 
formula  by  which  90  percent  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  paid  by  workers  in  the  lowest 
income  groups  would  be  refunded. 

The  formula  which  I  propose  takes 
Into  account  the  size  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  family  income.  Single  persons 
with  incomes  under  $2,100  per  year 
would  be  eligible  for  a  9e-percent  refund. 
A  couple  with  Income  less  than  $2,800 
would  be  eligible  for  a  refund,  while  a 
ftouple  with  two  children  could  earn  as 
Wiuch  as  $4,000  and  still  be  eligible  for 
a  90-percent  social  security  tax  refund. 
The  chart  below  indicates  the  adjusted 
annual  income  levels,  the  corresponding 
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refund  that  would  be  made  to  those  eligl-  introduced  by  Mr.  Pkrcy   were  received^  's'JcUoTIo? of 'suih *ac1  is^'mendeci' by 

ble.   and   what   the   net   Ux   obligation  read  twice  by   their   titles,   referred   to  H^^^      „^,   ..^i^o"   and   inserting  in   lieu 

would  be;  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  thereof  ■$200  '. 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ,3,    -j^e   amendments   made   by    this   sub- 

Adiusled             PfMMt  p»y-  S.   1593  section  (otlier  than  the  amendment  made  by 

,ncon>«                   mil  Ml             Refund      Ta,  p.ymeni  ^  i,,,,  ^q  ^mend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  paragraph    (IxB))     shall    be    effective    only 

■ -  Act  to  provide  for  periodic  cost-of-living  in-  with    respect    to   taxable   years   ending    after 

JIOOO       ....                J44             J39  60               H «  creases      In      monthly      benefits      payable  December   31.    1968.   and   before   January    1 

nooo         ..;:                  88               79.20                  8.80  ,hJt!.„nder  1972.    The   amendment   made    by    paragraph 

ilOijO       ;....                 132             118.80                13.20  mereuiiuer                                         ^   „      ,„  „,  ll)(B)    of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 

'SZ      i«  ".  §:  8     ^c/.n  Con,re«  «,emble«l.  That  sectU^n  202      ^^^fur  ^ir^gr'aphs    ( U ,    .3. ,   and    |4,  ,B, 

_         ^         of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  add-      ^f  subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social 

TWansP  the  navroll  tax  Is  ineauitable  ^'^   **  ^^^   "'''*   ^^""'^            following   new      security  Act  are  each  amended   by  striking 

Because  the  payroU  tax  is  mequiiame,  subsection:                                                                   ^^,  ••si40'  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 

the  income  tax  law  should  be  amended  'Cost-of-Uvlng  increase  in  benefits              l^;;i,rtlng  in  Ueu  thereof '$250'' 

to  provide  a  partial  refund  of  social  se-  "(wXl)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection—                paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 

curity  taxes.  These  refunds  would  accrue  "(A)    the   term    price   index'   means   the      section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strllc- 

almost  entirely  to  households  classified  annual  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the             ^^^  "juo"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

as  living  in  poverty.  While  I  do  not  claim  Consumer    Price    I^'*"  .  <  f"    ''^^;^^,^,^^^      •$250". 

that  this  formula  is  perfect   I  do  believe  states  city  average)    published  monthly   by          ,3,    ^he  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 

hfs    is    a^Tmoonant    concent    which  ^^*  ^'■'"^''  °^  ^*''°''  statistics;  and                  J^  ^^                ^^  ^„^^,j^^  ^^1     ^,^  respect 

this    IS    an     important    concept    wnicn  ..^g,   ^^^^    ^^^m    ba^e    period    means    the           taxable  vears  ending  after  December  31. 

should    be    incorporated    into    our    social  calendar  year  1965.                                                           971    and  before  January  1.  1974.  - 

security  laws,  and   therefore,  oner  this  ■•,21  As  soon  after  January  1.  1970.  and         ,c')(l)  Paragraphs  (l),  (3;.  and  (4)(B)  of 

bill    as    a    means    whereby    the   Congress  as  soon  after  January   1   of  each  succeeding      g^^sectlon    (ft    of  section   203   of  the  Social 

can  consider  and  discuss  Its  merits.  Cer-  year   as   there   becomes    .ivailable    necessary      s^j,uri(y  ^ct  are  each  amended  by  striking 

talnlv.   when   the  Nation   is   considering  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  01      ^^^  ..JJ4Q..  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 

the  feasibility  of  a  negative  income  tax  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  secretary  sha  1      ^^^^^^      in  lieu  thereof  ••$300". 

Tmorrprefe'rable  ste?  would  be  to  first  --— h?V^c"  [^S^^f or" th"e^7ai?nd'i^     of 's^ictl^nTorof 's^^c'h^'AcI  1:"^^:^.^% 

eliminate  oppressive  Federal  taxation  of  yj,  ending  with  the  dose  cf  the  preceding     "[^^^""Ijuo'"  and   inslrUng   in   lieu 

the  poor.  December  over  the  price  index  for  the  base      thereof    •$300" 

Mr.    President,   the   bills   that   I   Intro-  period.  For  each  tull  3  per  centum  of  increase           ^^^    ^^^   amendments  made  by   this  sub- 

duce  today  cannot  take  care  of  all  of  the  occurring  in  the  price  index  for  the  latest     3g(,,_ion  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 

shortcomings  of  the  social  security  pro-  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  a  deter-      ^  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 

gram.  They  are,  however,  matters  which  mlnatlon  is  made  in  accordance  with   this      ^^,3  ^^^  ^^^^^^  January  1.  1976 

have  often  been  brought  to  mv  attention  paragraph  over  the  price  index  for  the  base                  ^    tai    Subsections  ib).  (d).  (fi,  (hi. 

have  often  ^een  brought  to  my  a"^^^^  ,od.  there  shall  be  made,   in  accordance              and  (1:)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Se- 

by   my  constituents,  and  I  believe  they  ^^^^^  ^^^  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sub-      ;^y,^^  ^^[  J^^  repealed 

deserve    careful     consideration     by     the  section,  an  increase  of  3  per  centum  in  the          ^^^  subsection  (c)   of  such  section  203  is 

Congress.  Until  some  of  these  shortcom-  monthly   insurance   benefits   payable   under      aj^ended    (1)    by   striking  out  "Noncovered 

ings  in  our  social  security  law  are  cor-  this  title.                                                                work  outside  the  United  States  or"  in  the 

rected.  social  security  will  not  adequately  "(3)   increases  in  such  insurance  laenefite      jjeadlng,  and  (2)   by  striking  out  paragraph 

protect   those   citizens   it   was   meant   to  shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with      ,j^  ^^^^^j 

nrntect  Onlv  when  we  rectify  some  of  respect  to  months  in  the  one-year  per  od  Subsection  (ei  of  such  section  203  is 
protect  only  wnen  we  recuiy  some  01  commencing  with  April  of  the  year  in  which  ^^^nded  bv  striking  out  •subsections  <c> 
the  contradictory  and  self-defeating  pro-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  determination  pursuant  to  ^^^^  d  >  "  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •sub- 
visions    in    present    legislation    will    we  paragraph  (2)  is  made  and  ending  with  the      section  (c)' 

finally  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  closeof  the  following  March.                                         ,jj)   subsection  (i»   of  such  section  203  Is 

our  older  citizens  and  to  our  society  as  ••(4)    in  determining  the  amount  of  any      amended   by   striking   out   "subsection    ibi, 

a  whole.  Indlvlduars   monthly   Insurance   t>enefit  for      (^^    (g) ,  or  (hi"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

The  bills  which  I  have  introduced  to-  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec-      of  •'subsection  (c)  or  (g)". 

dav  would    if  enacted    begin  to  remedy  "on  203(a)    (relating  to  reductions  of  bene-          ^^     subsection  (D   of  such  section  203  is 

=^m  Af    hP  nr^ent  ineouities  in  the  SO-  ^^^  ^^«°  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxl-      amended  by  striking  out  '•or  ( h )  ( 1)  ( A )  •'. 

some  Of  the  present  inequities  in  tne  so  ^^^      benefits      irom      being      exceeded).          ,{,  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  d) 

Clal  security  system.  However,  as  I  have  amounts  payable  by  reason  of  this  subsec-      ^j  subsection  (n)   of  section  202  of  the  So- 

sald  before,  an  indepth,  long-range  study  tlon  shall  not  be  regarded   as   part  of  the     ^^^^  security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

of  the  social  security  system  should  be  monthly  benefit  of  such  individual.                     •■section  203  (b).  (c).and  (d)  "  and  inserting 

undertaken  by  Congress.  The  demands  -(S)  Any    increase    to   be   made    m    the     m  neu  thereof  "Section  203  (c)". 

on  the  system  today  are  quite  different  monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect                Paragraph   (7)    or  subsection   (t)   of 

than  in   1935.  when  social  security  was  to  any  individual  shall  be  app  led  after  all      ^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^    ^^^    goclal    Security    Act    is 

flrtt  adoDted  What  was  originally  looked  °^^^^  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  tlie      3n,ended   by   striking   out   •Subsection    (b). 

nrst  aooptea.  w  nai  was  oriBinany  iuijb.cu  m  ^f  such  benefit  have  been  applied.                    .      :,,.       ^  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

upon  as  a  minimum  benefit  is  now  widely  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^„y  j^^ease  payable  by     .'lubsectidn  <cr      ^''^""^ 

regarded   as   a   retirement   pension.   We  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection                 paragraph    (3)    of   section   208(ai    of 

must  determine  whether  the  social  secu-  ^  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10.  it  shall  be  reduced      ^^^  g^^^^   security   Act   is   repealed 

rlty  system  can  provide  what  is  expected  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10. ■■                     ^^^  ^^^  amendments  made  bv  this  section 

of  it  in  the  future.  I  call  upon  Congress  (other  than  subsection  (h) )  shall  apply  only 

to   accept   this   responsibility   and   begin  S.  1594                                         ^.j^j^  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  months 

such  a  study  without  further  delay.  a  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu-      beginning  after  December  31.  1975.  and  the 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  elderly  Is  to  be  rlty  Act  to  provide,  in  a  series  of  steps,  for     amendment   made    by  subsection    (h)    shall 

found     the     experience     and     expertise  the  liberalization  and  eventual  elimination      become  effective  on  January  1.  1976. 

J7  1-  u    •!*  «„/xio*in»,  onH  /•rootj>H  the  Of    the   provisions    thereof    which    Impose                                          

Which  built  our  Nation  and  created  the  ^^^^^^l^  ^^  benefits  pavabie  to  indi-                                  „    ,„, 

highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world  «^                  ^^^^  ^,„^  on  account  of  in-                                 ^    1595 

We  would  be  an  exceedingly  ungrateful  ^^^^  earned  by  them                                           a  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  social  Security 

people  if  we  did  not  aUow  those  in  our         g^   ^   enacted   by   the   senate   and   House         Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  widow  s 

society  who  helped  shape  our  Nation  to      «/  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of         and  widower's  '"="^^"^^, '^^"^^'^^P^f  ^  ! 

also   share   in   the  fruits  of   that  abun-      America  in  congress  assembled.  Tht^t  iti)(l)  thereunder   to   individuals   ^^ho    have    at- 

rinnoe  (A)  paragraphs  ( 1) .  (3) ,  and  (4)  (B)  of  sub-          tained  age  65           ^     ,       ,         ^  x^       „  „, 

'X%resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ---f '  -  s^-meTd^^rstr^ln^^  ^efreLTaS  V^e'lZ^r  Jt^^  % 

sent  that  the  proposed  legislative  pack-  J:™,  ""^^^/eler  it  appears  therein  and  in-  Ar^erica    xn    Congress   assembled.   That    ,a) 

age  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con-  gerting  m  iieu  thereof  "$200 ".  section  202ie)    ii)    and   (2)    of  the  social 

elusion  of  my  remarks.  (g)   The  first  sentence  of  paragraph    (3)  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bills  wlU  of  such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  strlk-  out    (each   place   It  appear^  ^*'?"^"',  .     ,,; 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  mg  out  ".  except  that  of  the  first  $1,200  of  percent"  '^"^ J'^.^^^^^'"^  i"  ^^^  notTttained 

and    without  objection,  the  bUls  will  be  ;^  excess  (or  ail  of  such  excess  if  it  is  less  the  case  of  a   v'ldow  J^^"  ^^^  "°^f  ^f  ^^^ 

nrintPri  In  the  RECORD  '  than  $i;200).  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  age  65.  82^  percen..  and  in  the  case  01  any 

^  -Sif  bSl^   (S    1593   through  S.   1597) .  thereof  shall  not  be  Included".  other  widow,  100  percent.' . 
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(b)  Section  30a(f)  (II  and  (3»  of  such 
Act  are  e»ch  amended  by  striking  out  leach 
place  It  appeaira  therein)  "83  4  percent"  and 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  '.  In  the  c*»e 
of  a  widower  who  has  not  attained  age  85, 
83  4  percent,  and  In  the  ca»e  of  any  other 
widower.    100    p)ercent.  ' 

Sbc.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  t<j 
monthly  Insurance  benefit*  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after    December    1969 

S    1596 

A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  S<3CU1  Security 

Act  to  provide  that  each  child  entitled  to  a 

child's  Insurance  benefit   thereunder  shall 

receive  a  benefit  of  at  least  »30  per  month 

Be  t£  enacted  by  C>\e  Senate  and  Hou.^e  of 

Re-preientatnes     of     the     United     State:i    of 

Arnerxca  in  Congress  asse^nbled.  That  lai  the 

first  and  second  sentences  of  se'-tion  202  idi 

1 21     of    the    Social    Security    Act    are    each 

amended  by  ln«ertlng  Immediately  before  the 

period  the  following     •.  or.  If  greater,  $30  " 

I  b  I  The  last  sentence  of  section  203  i  a  i  ( 3 ) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing .■.  and  except  that  if  the  total  of 
b«aefiL8jtijr  such  month  incudes  any  benefit 
payable  to  any  Individual  under  section  202 
idi  which  Is  reduced  below  »30  then  the 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  is  entitled 
under  section  202idi,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  '-his  subsection,  be  in- 
creased to  $30" 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  fur  m^jnths  after  '.he  month 
following  the  m'inth  m  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

S    1597 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interaal  Revenue  Code 
L>f    1954    to   allow    a   portion   of    the   social 
security  taxes  paid  by  luw-lncome  individ- 
uals   to    be    used   as    a   credit   against   any 
Federal  income  ta.x  due  and  to  refund  the 
balance  of  such  portion  to  such  individuals 
Be   It   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of    Rep'esentatties   of    the    United    States  of 
.4mt"ira    11    Corng'^fi'i    a.i'iembled     That    lai 
subpart  A  )f  purt  IV  of  suochapter  A  of  chap- 
ter  1   of   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  allowable i   Is  amended  by 
renumbering  secticn  40  as  41.  and  by  insert- 
ing    after     section     39     the     following     new 
section 

■Sec    40    Special    credit    for    social    security 
taxes   pa^d    by    low-Income   indi- 
viduals 
'"a)    Oener.tl  Rule    -In  the  case  of  an  In- 
duidual,    there  shall    b«  allowed   as   a  credit 
ag.-unst  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 


the  taxable  year  an  amuunt  equal  to  his  low- 
Income  credit  for  the  taxable  year  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  ib) 

■■|bi    Amount  of  Low-Income  Credit  — 
•111    Married   individuals —In   the  ca«e  of 
a  husband   and   wife    the   low-income  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to — 

■  j  A  I  90  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes 
of  such  husband  and  wife  for  such  taxable 
year   reduced  (but  not  below  zero  i   by 

"(Bi  the  amount  'If  anyi  by  which  the 
combined  total  adjusted  Income.s  of  such 
husband  and  wife  exceed  11  6(X) 

If  a  husband  and  wife  each  file  a  separate 
return  for  the  taxable  year  their  low-Income 
rredlt  shall  be  apportioned  between  them  In 
s'Kh  manner  a-s  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations 

■(2)  Other  individuals  In  the  case  of 
any  other  ln<llvldual,  the  low-Income  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal 
to- 

I  A)  90  percent  of  the  .social  security  taxes 
of  such  individual  for  the  taxable  year  re- 
duced I  but  not  below  zeroi  by 

■iBi  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
total  adjusted  Income  of  such  Individual 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  tl  600 

■'  ici  Definitions  - 

"ill  Total  adjusted  Income  —For  p\irpo8es 
of  subsection  ibi,  the  total  adjusted  income 
of  an  Individual  ior  of  a  husband  and  wife 
who  nie  a  Joint  return  i  for  :iny  taxable  year 
13  the  adjusted  grot>s  income  minus  the  de- 
duction for  personal  exemptions  provided  In 
section  151 

•i2i  Social  security  taxes  —For  purposes 
of  subsection  (b).  the  .scx^lal  security  taxes 
of  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  Is — 

■■(A  I  the  sum  of — 

■il)  the  tax  lmp'->sed  by  section  3101  which 
13  deducted  and  wlptheld  from  the  wages 
paid  to  such  IndlvjBual  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"111)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401  on 
the  self-employment  income  of  such  individ- 
ual for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  allowable  under  section 
6413(c)  as  special  refvind  of  tax  Imposed  on 
wages 

■(di    Treatment  as  Overpayment  of  Tax — 

"For  treatment  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
this  section  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  see 
section  6401  ibi    ' 

tb)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sec  40  Special  credit  for  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  low-income  in- 
dividuals 

"Sec.  41    Overpayments  of  tax   ' 

Sec.   2      Section   6401(b)    of    the    Internal 

"COMMISSIONtD  OFFICtRS 


X 


Ytsn  oi  Mrvic*  computed  under  laction  205 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

•  (bi  Excessive  Credits  Under  SecUons  31. 
39.  and  40  -  If  the  amount  allowable  as 
crediu  under  sections  31  (relating  to  tax 
withheld  on  wages).  39  (relating  to  certain 
uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil)  ,  and  40 
I  relating  to  special  credit  for  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  low-Income  Individuals)  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  (re- 
duced by  the  credits  allowable  under  subpart 
A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1, 
other  than  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tions 31  ay  and  40  i ,  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  considered  an  overpayment   ' 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


S    1602— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

TO  INCREASE  THE  BASIC  PAY  OF 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    UNIFORMED 

SERVICES 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
(juce  today  a  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  ser\- 
ices  I  will  have  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment to  make  regarding  the  need  for  tins 
bill  within  the  next  few  days.  However, 
in  the  interest  of  time.  I  am  introducing 
It  today  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I.  of  course,  wel- 
come my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  will  .si)eak  at  length 
on  the  measure  m  the  near  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  tlie  bill  will  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  1602'  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  of  m»-mbers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Montoy.^,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fallows : 

S     1602 

Be  It  iiiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrp'esentativi'S  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer-ica  ;ti  Congress  assembled  Tliat  section 
203iai  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•lai  The  rates  ol  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 


grade 


2  or  less 


OvwZ        '0v«f3  Ovtf4         Owe  Overs        Over  10        Over  12        Over  1 4        Over  16        Over  18        Over  20        Over  22        O.er  25 


0  10  < 

0  9 

0  i 


7 

6 

5 

4 

3' 

2-'. 

1». 


J1.872  60 

I  559  SO 

: ,  joj  w 

1  248  90 
960  90 
797  00 
69i1  W 
641  BO 
514.30 
4CI.30 


{1.93&70 

1  703  20 
1.  548  40 


334  10 
056  30 

936.70 
340  10 
717  10 
610.90 

uaso 


J1.938.  70 

1  739  80 

1,535  10 

1.334  10 

1   125  30 

1.000  60 

896  90 

765  90 

733.80 

C37.40 


S1.93«.  70 
l.  739.  80 
1, 585.10 


334  10 
125  30 
000  60 
896  60 
848.  10 
75S,  10 
637,40 


938.70 
739.80 
585  10 
393  60 
125  30 
000  60 
912  60 
888  40 
774.00 
(37.40 


$2,012(0 
1  783.50 
1.703.20 
1.393  60 


125  30 
000  60 
953  60 
920  80 
774  00 
U7.40 


$2, 012  80 

I,  783  SO 

1.703.20 

1.474.30 

1.173  90 

1.075  70 

1,018  60 

970  JO 

774  00 

637  40 


t2. 167  30 
I  857  60 
1.783  50 
1.474  30 
1,246  30 
1.  124  80 
1.075  70 
I.OIS  60 
774.00 
637  40 


{2.167  30 
1,857  60 
1,783.50 
1,548.40 
1.317  90 
1,173.90 
1,124  8b 
1.0J3  30 
771.00 
637  40 


$2.  322.  40 
2.012  80 
1.857  60 
1,703.20 
1,357  40 
1.246.30 
1.173.90 
1,043  30 
774.00 
637  40 


K,  322  40 
2.012.80 
1.938.70 
1.820.60 
1.416,30 
1,317  90 
1,206.70 
1.043.30 
774.00 
637.40 


$2,477  20 
2. 167  30 
2.012  SO 
1.820  60 
1,447  20 
1.357  40 
1.206.70 
1.043  30 
774  00 
637.40 


$2,477.20 
2.157  30 
2.093  80 
1,820  60 
1.531  00 
1,405  20 
1,206.70 
1,043.30 
774.00 
637.40 


$2,632  00 
2.  322  40 

2.093.80 
1.820  60 
1.660  90 
1 . 405  20 
1,206  70 
1.043.30 
774.00 
637.40 


Over  30 

$2,632.00 
2.  322  40 
2. 093  80 
1.820  60 
1.660.90 
1,405.20 
1.206.70 
1,043.30 
774.00 
637. 40 


*(h  l9  wivinj  ti  Cluirman  o(  Ihe  loint  Chief?  of  Staff  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Chief  ul 
Nj.ai  Operations  Chief  ol  Stalt  ol  the  *ir  Force  or  Commandant  ol  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
tor  this  jride  rs  $2  903  90  refardless  ol  cumulali<e  yeers  ol  sery«e  computed  under  seclion  205 
ol  this  title 


Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  Aith  Oirer  4-year5    acti.e 
service  as  an  enlisted  member 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  *M0  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  *ITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  EftUSTED  MEMBER 


"Pay  |f»de 

Years  ol  service  computed 

under  section  205 

0«t(4 

Ovw6 

OvtrS 

OVMIO 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3.. 
0-2.. 
O-l.. 

$848,10 

758.10 
637.40 

$888  40 

774.00 
660.60 

$920  80 
798.  70 

706.00 

J970  30 

840  10 
731.40 

$1,018.60 
872  50 
756.80 

$1,059  50 
896  90 
791.00 

$1,059.50 
896  90 

791  OO 

J1.059  50 
896  90 

791  00 

J1.059  50 
896  90 

791   00 

$1,059  50 

896  90 

791.00 

$1,059  50 
S96  90 
791.00 

$1,059.50 
896.90 
791.00 
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■■WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  ol  service  computed  under  section  205 


"Pay  grade 


2  or  less       Over  2        Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


W-4  $653  40  $700  90  $700.90  $717.10  $749.60  $782.50  $814  90  $872  50  $912  60 

SI? b93  90  644  50  644.50  652.30  660.30  708.60  749.60  774  00  798  70 

JJJ 52ai0  562  60  562.60  578.80  610.90  644.50  668.80  692.80  717  10 

5-1 45Z40  518  90  518.90  561.60  587.00  612.50  637.40  663.70  689.00 


$945,  50 
822.  60 
741.90 
714.50 


$970.  30 
848.10 
765.90 
739.40 


$1,002,30 
880  60 
790. 20 
765.  70 


$1,035.50 
912  60 
822.60 
765.  70 


$I.:i6  00 
945  50 
822,  60 
765. 70 


$1,116  00 
945  50 
822,60 
765.70 


■ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


■Pay  grade 


2  Of  less        Over  2        Over  3        Over  4        Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26 


E-91 

E8  

E  7         

E* 

£-5 

E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 

El  (Under  4  months) 


$442  50 
396  00 
342,00 
298  20 
215.90 
177,80 
171.60 
160.40 


$530.  30 
480.  90 
421  30 
373. 90 
301.00 
249.  30 
228. 20 


$549.  90 
500.70 
441.30 
394.  70 
322.  30 
249.  30 
228. 20 


$569.  50 
521.20 
460.90 
425.  70 
342.90 
249.  30 
228. 20 


$588.  80 
541.60 
491.30 
446.  90 
342.90 
249.  30 
228.  20 


$649.90 
607.  60 
561.  10 
511.20 
446.90 
342.  90 
249. 30 
228. 20 


$774.  60 
668.20 
626.  90 
581.60 
531.20 
446.  90 
342, 90 
249,  30 
228.  20 


$792.  20 
685.80 
646  90 
611.40 
550.  70 
446.  90 
342.  90 
249.  30 
228.  20 


$810.80 
704.00 
675.70 
631,00 
561,  10 
446,  90 
342.90 
249.  30 
228.  20 


$828,  60 
721.70 
695.  00 
651.00 
561, 10 
446  90 
342.  90 
249,  30 
228,  20 


$846, la 

739,10 
714  20 
661.40 
561,10 
446,  90 
342.  90 
249,  30 
228,  20 


$863,50 

757  20 
723.  50 
561  40 
561  10 
446.  90 
342,  90 
249,  30 
228.  20 


$909  20 
802,  00 
772  20 
661  40 
561,  iO 
446.  90 
342  90 
249,  30 
228.  20 


$997  60 
891  :U 
858.80 
561  40 

516  ;d 

446  90 
34?,  9o 
249,  30 
228.20 


Over  30 


$997  60 
891  10 
868. 80 
561  40 
561  :0 
446  90 
54?  90 
?49  30 
228  20 


••  I  While  serving  as  SerReant  Major  ol  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  Chief         is  $1,212  80  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title  " 
Master  Sergeant  ol  the  Air  Force,  or  Sergeant  Major  ot  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  lor  this  grade 


Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
Januurv  1.  1970. 


S  1603— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCREASING  WIDOW'S  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13.  1969.  I  introduced  a  measure, 
S.  1541,  to  provide  for  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  I  announced  then  that  I  woifld 
be  making  a  number  o^  other  proposals 
which  would,  together,  modernize  our 
social  security  system.  Today  I  introduce 
another  such  measure — one  that  would 
increase  widow's  and  widower's  benefits. 

Tlie  need  to  increase  a  widow's  social 
security  benefits  has  been  recognized  for 
a  long  time.  Up  to  1961,  the  benefit  paid 
to  a  widow  was  only  three-fourths  of  the 
retirement  benefit  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  her  husband.  The  arithme- 
tic of  this  old  provision  was  neat.  A 
husband  and  wife  got  V'z  times  the 
benefit  paid  to  a  single  person,  and  a 
widow  got  one-half  of  the  amoimt  paid 
to  a  couple.  It  was  obvious,  though,  that  a 
widow  could  not  live  on  one-half  of  what 
a  couple  did.  As  a  result  there  were  many 
proposals  to  increase  the  widow's  bene- 
fit. And,  in  1961  it  was  raised  10  per- 
cent to  the  level  it  is  at  today,  82 '/2  per- 
cent of  the  husband's  retirement  benefit. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  1961  increase 
was  quickly  noted,  and  in  1963  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  recommended  that  the  widow's 
benefit  be  increased  to  the  full  amount 
that  the  husband  would  have  received  as 
a  retirement  benefit.  In  justification  of 
this  recommendation  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance  and  Taxes,  in  its  report 
to  the  President's  Commission,  said: 

widows  should  not  be  expected  to  live  on 
less  than  what  a  single  man  gets. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  only 
Reason  this  recommendation  has  not 
been  adopted  up  to  now  Is  that  either 
the  fimds  were  not  available  or  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  use  the  available 
funds  for  some  other  change  in  the  social 
security  program.  As  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  more  important 


changes  which  could  be  made.  And  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  make  the 
change.  It  would  cost,  on  a  long-range 
basis,  about  one-half  of  the  currently 
available  actuarial  surplus  reported  in 
the  latest  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
social  security  funds. 

Accordingly,  tlie  legislation  I  propose 
would  provide  for  paying  a  widow  at  65 
the  full  retirement  benefit  which  would 
have  been  payable  to  her  husband  at  age 
65.  If  the  benefit  begins  earlier  than  65, 
It  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  way 
that  a  man's  retirement  benefit  is  re- 
duced, but  not  below  the  present  level 
of  82 '/2  percent  now  payable  at  age  62 
and  later.  The  benefits  which  start  be- 
tween the  ages  of  60  and  62  would  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced  as  they  are  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
this  measure  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1603)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  per- 
son who  first  becomes  entitled  to  a 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit 
thereunder  after  attainment  of  age  65 
to  receive  a  benefit  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such 
person's  decetised  spouse,  and  to  permit 
an  actuarially  reduced  benefit  to  be  paid 
to  persons  who  become  entitled  to  such 
a  benefit  prior  to  attaining  such  age,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
section  202(ei  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  i4) 
of  this  subsection,  such  widow's  insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  shall  be  equal  to 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater: 
(Al  82Vi  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  Individual  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsection  ( q )  ) ,  or 


(B)  100  percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  such  deceased  individual,  less  any 
reduction   provided    under   subsection    iqi." 

(bi  Section  202(f)(3)  ol  such  .^ct  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■|3)  Except  as  provided  in  par.igraph  (5i. 
such  widower's  insurance  benefit  !or  e.ich 
month  shall  be  equal  to  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greater:  (Ai  82' ^  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  his  de- 
ceased wife  I  determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (qii,  or  iB)  100  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  deceased 
wUe.  less  any  reduction  provided  under  sub- 
section iqi  ." 

(c)(li  Section  202(q)i9i  of  such  .\ct  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(91  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  65." 

(21  Section  202(q)  of  such  .^ct  is  fvirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Reduction  of  benefit  amounts  pro- 
vided by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  widow's  ;nfVir- 
ance  benefit  determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)(2)(A)  or  any  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit  determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion  (1)  (3)  (A)." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  .jhe  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  reipect  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1969. 


S.  1604— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ACTUARIALLY  RE- 
DUCED BENEFITS  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AT  AGE  60 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr,  President,  on 
March  13,  1969,  I  introduced  legislation 
iS.  15411  to  amend  the  Social  Seciu-ity 
Act  to  provide  for  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  and  announced  my  in- 
tention of  proposing  additional  amend- 
ments. Earlier  today,  I  proposed  a  sec- 
ond amendment  to  increase  widow's  and 
widower's  social  security  benefits.  I  now 
introduce  a  third  proposal  I  believe  nec- 
essary to  assist  in  modernizing  our  social 
security  system — a  measure  to  provide 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  under  social 
security  at  age  60. 

Back  in  1935,  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  being  formulated,  very  little  was 
known  about  the  ages  at  which  people 
retired.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare,  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  a  book 
describing  how  85  was  selected  as  the  re- 
tirement age  The  chapter  is  instructive 
It  starts  with  a  sentence  which  says 

The  simple  fact  is  that  at  no  time  did  the 
staff  or  members  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  deem  feasible  any  other  age 
than  65  as  the  eligible  age  for  the  receipt  of 
old  a^e  insurance  benefits 

And  almost  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
he  says 

This  brief  account  uf  how  age  ^  was  se- 
lected In  the  old  age  Insurance  program  la 
the  United  States  indicates  that  there  wns 
no  sclentlflc.  social,  or  gerontological  basis 
for  the  selection  Rather  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  the  general  consensus  that  95  was  the 
moat  acc«ptable  age 

Now  we  know  a  little  more  about  the 
ages  at  which  people  do  retire  In  1961 
men  were  permitted  to  accept  reduced 
retirement  benefits  as  early  as  a«e  62  and 
since  then  more  than  one-half  of  the 
men  who  have  been  actually  paid  retire- 
ment benefits  have  been  under  63  at  the 
time  Che  benefit  was  first  paid  And  if 
we  look  at  1967,  the  latest  full  year  for 
wtilch  I- could  get  figures,  we  find  that 
61  percent  of  the  people  who  were  paid 
their  first  retirement  benefit  were  under 
65  This  61 -percent  figure  includes  both 
men  and  women  If  we  break  it  down  by 
sex.  the  figures  are  55  percent  of  the 
men  and  71  percent  :>t  the  women 

It  seems  to  me  the  figures  indicate 
that  many  people  stop  working  for  one 
reason  or  another  well  before  65  And. 
while  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  the  re- 
tirement of  people  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work.  I  think  it  only  reasonable 
to  provide  benefits  to  those  older  people 
who  are  under  65  and  unable  to  work 
This  includes  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs,  and  people  with  a  disability  that 
:s  not  severe  enough  to  qualify  them  for 
disability  benefits 

I  do  not  want  to  tire  this  body  with  a 
long  explanation  of  my  proposal  Most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Robert  Byrd.  to  get  the  Social  Security 
.■\ct  changed  so  that  actuarially  reducetl 
benefits  can  be  paid  as  early  as  age  60 
Speaking  m  this  Chamber  on  April  17. 
1967.  Senator  Byrd  said  the  provision: 

To  permit  men  and  women,  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  retire  voluntarily  at  age  60,  with 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  la  a  logical  and 
progressive  step  m  updating  our  .social  se- 
curity system 

On  several  occasions  the  Senate  has 
sent  legislation  to  do  this  to  the  otiier 
body  only  to  lose  it  m  conference  I  hope 
that  the  next  time  we  adopt  this  meas- 
ure. It  will  still  be  in  the  bill  that  comes 
back  It  IS  a  worthy  amendment,  and. 
because  it  provides  actuarially  reduced 
benefits,  it  will  have  no  longrun  cost. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  anyone 
reachinu  a*ie  60.  and  covered  under  .so- 
cial security,  should  be  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  retire  with  reduced  benefits 
should  they  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
prompt  action  on  my  measure 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred . 


and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  i;i  the  Recurd 

The  bill  S  1604  1  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  actuarially  reduced 
benefits  thereunder  at  age  60,  introduced 
by  Mr  Montoy.a.  was  received,  read 
•twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

.S  1604 
llr-  '.t  fjicu'tfd  t>y  ihe  Senatf  iind  Hou.^e  of 
/J^prpHfnfafii'ei  of  the  Uniti'd  States  of 
America  in  Congressi  as.irmttled  That  laiili 
sectlwn  302ni.3i  of  the  S<x-lal  Security  Act 
Is  anr\ended  by  striking  nut  '62"  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    60'' 

2.  Section  302(blili  of  such  Act  Is 
iimendtMl  by  striking  out  '92"  wherever  It 
appe.irs  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
60' 
rii  Section  aoaicl  (li  and  (2)  of  such 
.\cr.  is  .imended  by  striking  out  62"  wher- 
••ver  It  appears  therein  imd  Inserting  In  lieu 
tliereof    90" 

i4  .Ai  Section  302(fMl)iB),  i2»,  i5). 
ind  i6i  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '62" 
•*herever  It  appear:,  therein  and  inserting  in 
.;eu  "hereof    60' 

Bi  Section  202(PK1)(C)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  or  was  entitled, 
aftt-r  attainment  nf  age  62. 

5  I  .\  I  Section  202  i  h  i  i  1  I  (  A )  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  .<,tnkliig  out  '62"  and  Insert 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof   '80  " 

•  Bi  Section  202(h»'2)iA)  of  such  Act  is 
aniended  by  Inserting  's\ibsectlon  iq)  and" 
alter     Except  as  provided  In  " 

iCi  Sec  ton  202ihM2iiBi  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q) 
and    iifter    except  as  provided  In  " 

iDl  Section  202lhH2)(Cl  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by 

li  striking  <jut  'shall  be  equal"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  aubsectlon   iq)     be  equal'      and 

111)  inserting  "and  section  202iq)  after 
'section  203111/  ' 

iblil)  The  first  sentence  (jf  section  202 
iqH  i  I  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended  ( Ai  by  strik- 
ing out  husbands,  widows,  or  widower's" 
.»nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  husband's 
widow's,  widower's,  ir  parent's",  and  iBi  by 
striking  out  In  svibparagraph  lAi  thereof 
widow  s  or  widowers"  .md  Inserting  in  iteu 
thereof      widows,    widower's,   or   parent  s" 

i2)iAi  Section  202(q)i3)iA|  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  ill  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower  s'  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserung  in  lieu  thereof  hus- 
bands, widow's  widower's,  or  parents'  i  II  i 
by  striking  out  age  62"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  age  60".  and  i  HI  i  by  striking 
out  "wtfes  or  husband's'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's  " 
'Bi  Section  202|q)(3)iB)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  husband's"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ■.  husband  s  widows.  wldower"s.  or 
parent's  " 

iC)  SecUon  202iq)  (3)  tCi  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  Or  widower's  '  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Aid  'Wer  s.  or  parent  s" 
(D)  .Section  202(q)(3HD)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's" 
,ind  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  widower's,  or 
parent's  ' 

.E)  Section  202(q)i3iiE)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (li  by  striking  out  "mjt  would,  but 
for  subaectlon  .ei  i  1)  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  if» 
il)  In  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled 
to  a  widow  s  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit 
to  wMch  such  individual  as  first  entitled 
for  a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof   "u»r  would,  but  for  subsection 


leiil),  (fid),  or  (h)(li.  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  wiis  first 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  individual". 
(Hi  by  striking  out  the  amount  by  which 
such  widows  <rr  wldower"s  Insurance  benefit" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  such  widow's,  widowers,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  illli  by  striking  out  "over 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "over  such 
widows  widower's  or  parevts  insurince  ben- 
efit' and.  (Ivi  by  striking  out  '  .attained  re- 
tirement age"  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  m  llevi  thereof  att-ilned  age 
90  (In  the  case  of  u  widow  or  widower  i  or 
attained  retirement  age  i  In  the  case  of  a 
parent) " 

iFi  Section  202(qii3MPi  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  'ii  by  striking  out  "ior  would, 
but  for  subsection  leiili  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsec- 
tion (f)(li  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  bet 
entitled  to  a  widow  s  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  individual  was  first 
entitled  ft)r  a  month  before  she  or  he"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  would  but  for 
subsection  lei  i  1  i ,  i  f  i  i  1  i ,  or  i  hi  i  1  i .  be>  en- 
titled to  II  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit  for  which  such  Individual 
was  first  entitled  for  a  month  before  such 
Individual".  'Ill  by  striking  out  "the  iunount 
by  which  such  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance benefit"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  amount  by  which  such  widow's,  widow- 
er's or  parent's  insurance  benefit",  dlli  by 
striking  out  over  such  widows  Insurance 
benefit"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "over 
such  widows,  widower's,  or  parent's  insur- 
ance benefit",  ilvi  by  striking  out  "62"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60".  and  (v)  by 
striking  out  attained  retirement  ;tge"  each 
place  It  .vppears  therein  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "attained  age  60  iln  the  case 
of  a  widow  or  widower)  or  attained  retire- 
ment age   I  in  the  case  of  a  parent)  " 

iGi  Section  202iqii3)iGi  of  such  Act  Is 
iimended  by  striking  out  "62  "  and  inserting 
:n  Ueu  thereof  "60" 

'3i  Section  302(qi(5iiBi  of  such  Act  Is 
.imended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  '"60' 

i4i  Section  202(qii6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  iii  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parents',  and  i  II  i  by  striking  out.  In  clause 
I  III  I,  (Widow's  or  widower's  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  widows,  widower's,  or  paj-ent's" 
1 5)  Section  ?02iqii7)  of  such  Act  Is 
.tmended    - 

I  A)    by  striking  out    "husband's,   widow's. 
or   widowers"   and   Inserting   In    lieu   thereof 
husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's", 
and 

(B)    by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (E). 
widows  or  widower's"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     widows,    virldower's.   or   parent's  " 

.61  .Section  202(q)(9l  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow's  or  widow- 
er's "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's" 

(Clili    The    heading   to  section   202(r)    of 

such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Wife's 

or  Husband's  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

Wife's.    Husband"s.    Wldow"s.    Widower's,    rr 

Parent's  " 

(2)  (A)  Section  202(r)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  d)  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
widows,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (li)  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  for 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
beneflte  but  only  if  such  first  month  oc- 
curred before  such  Individual  attained  age 
62" 

(BI  Section  203(rii2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's. 
husband's,   widow's,   widower's,  or  parent's". 


(d)  SecUon  ai4(a)(l)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  : 

"  ( A )  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  died, 
the  year  In  which  she  died  or  (U  earlier)  the 
year  in  which  she  atUlned  age  62, 

"iB)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  tlie  year  In  which  she  attained  (or  would 
attain)    age  62,". 

le)  (1(  Section  315  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  " 

( A )  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  died. 
the  year  in  which  she  died  or,  If  it  occurred 
earlier  but  after  1960,  the  year  In  which  she 
attained  age  62. 

",B)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  occurring  after  1960  in  which 
she  attained  lor  would  attain)  age  63,". 

(2)  Section  215  (f)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (  A)  by  inserting  after  "attained  age 
65."  the  following:  "or  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  became  entlUed  to  such  benefits  and 
died  before  the  month  in  which  she  attained 
age  62,";  iB)  by  striking  out  "his"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "his  or  her";  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
'  he  "  eacir  place  after  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she". 

(f)  (1)  Section  216  (b)  (3)  (A)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  216  (C)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'62'  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(3)  Section  216(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof   "60" 

i4)  S-ctlon  216(g)  i6)(A1  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "GT-  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof    "60". 

iciili  Section  202(q)(5)(A)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's 
insurance  benefit"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No  wife's  insurance  benefit  to  which 
a  wife  is  entitled  " 

(2)  Section  202(q)<5)(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "woman"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife". 

,31  Section  202(q)(6)(A)(l)(II)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striltlng  out  "wife's 
insurance  benefit"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "wife's  Insurance  Ijeneflt  to  which  a 
wife  Is  entitled",  and  iB)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  In  the  case  of  a  wife's 
insurance  benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife 
is  entitled,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  individual  Is  entitled 
lo  such  benefit,  or". 

(4)  Section  202(q)(7)(B)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  insurance 
benefits  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wife's 
insurance  benefits  to  which  a  wife  is  en- 
titled" 

( h )  Section  224  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof    "60". 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  ijeneflts 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1969,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  applications  for  such  benefits  filed 
alter  September  1969. 


S  1605— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
INCREASING  AMOUNT  OP  EARN- 
INGS ALLOWED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent days  I  have  proposed  a  number  of 
amendments.    Including    four    amend- 


mente  I  introduced  today,  which  I  be- 
lieve necessary  to  bring  about  a  much 
needed  modernization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  have  proposed  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase,  an  increase  in 
widow's  social  security  benefits,  and 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  under  social 
security  at  pge  60  instead  of  the  present 
age  62.  Today  I  propose  a  fourth  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
permitted  a  beneficiary  before  a  loss  of 
benefits.  . 

One  of  the  more  frequent  complaints 
one  hears  about  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  that  a  beneficiary  is  not  allowed 
to  earn  enough  money  to  supplement  his 
monthly  benefit.  The  average  retirement 
benefit  is  now  about  $1,200  a  year,  and  if 
a  person  earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year 
he  loses  some  of  his  benefits. 

The  present  law  says  that  a  person  who 
earns  over  $1,680  a  year  will  have  his 
benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  he 
earns  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  by 
$1  for  each  $1  he  earns  above  $2,880,  He 
can,  however,  be  paid  for  any  month  in 
which  he  earns  no  more  than  $140  re- 
gardless of  how  much  he  earns  in  the 
year. 

For  example,  take  the  average  retiree 
who  gets  benefits  of  $1,200  a  year.  If  he 
earns  $2,880  he  loses  $600  in  benefits,  and 
if  he  earns  $3,480,  or  more,  he  loses  all  of 
his  $1,200  benefit. 

Under  this  system  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  a  great  many  people  to  go  to 
work.  I  believe  that  if  we  would  modify 
this  provision  a  little,  we  would  offer 
many  older  people  a  more  realistic  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  As  a  result,  they  would 
not  only  have  the  additional  income  that 
goes  with  a  job  and  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
told  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  of  skilled 
labor,  it  seems  silly  to  discourage  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  people  to  live  in  idle- 
ness when  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
work. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  law  be 
changed  so  that  full  benefits  can  be  paid 
to  people  who  earn  no  more  than  $2,400 
a  year.  Corresponding  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  related  provisions  so  that 
a  person  who  earns  more  than  $2,400 
would  have  his  benefits  reduced  by  $1  for 
each  $2  he  earns  between  $2,400  and 
$3,600,  and  by  $1  for  each  $1  he  earns 
above  $2,600.  Benefits  would  also  be  paid 
for  any  month  in  which  a  person  earns 
no  more  than  $200,  regardless  of  the 
amount  he  earns  in  the  year. 

As  the  result  of  this  change,  the  aver- 
age retiree  who  gets  $1,200  in  benefits 
would  lose  only  $600  in  benefits  if  he 
earned  $3,600  a  year,  and  he  would  not 
lose  all  of  his  benefits  until  he  earned  at 
least  $4,200. 

In  light  of  today's  wages  and  prices, 
these  seem  like  more  reasonable  amounts 
than  those  provided  in  present  law. 

This  change  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  social  security  program  by  about  the 
same  amount  as  the  provision  I  intro- 
duced earlier  to  increase  widow's  benefits. 
However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
this  is  only  about  one -half  of  the  ac- 
tuarial surplus  reported  by  the  trustees 
of  the  social  security  funds.  As  a  result, 
the  program  will  remain  financially 
soimd  even  with  the  adoption  of  these 


proposals.  We  can  actuarially  afford  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  but  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  enact  it.  I  urge  its  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bHl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  'S.  1605*  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  of  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  such  title,  introduced 
by  Mr,  Montoya.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1605 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
paragraphs  (1)  i3).  and  i4)  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security- 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '"$140" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$200". 

(b)  Paragraph  ii)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$200  " 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember  31.    1969. 


S.  1606— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
LOWERING  FROM  72  TO  65  THE 
AGE  FOR  SPECIAL  MINIMUM  BEN- 
EFITS UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  FOR  CERTAIN  OTHER- 
WISE   UNINSURED    INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
introduce  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  measures 
I  am  proposing  to  modernize  our  social 
security  system.  On  March  13,  1969.  I 
introduced  a  measure  'S.  1541)  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  cost  of  living  increase. 
Earlier  today  I  proposed  a  measure  to  in- 
crease a  widow's  social  security  benefits 
iS.  1603).  I  propose  actuarially  reduced 
benefits  under  social  security  at  age  60 
(S.  1604)  and  I  introduced  a  measure  to 
increase  the  amount  of  earnings  allowed 
social  security  beneficiaries  'S,  1605). 
The  measure  I  introduce  now  would  low- 
er from  72  to  65  the  age  at  which  certain 
otherwise  uninsured  individuals  may  be 
entitled  to  special  minimum  benefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  and  other- 
wise to  liberalize  the  conditions  under 
which  benefits  for  such  individuals  may 
be  paid  under  the  act. 

Three  years  ago,  after  a  very  spirited 
debate,  we  voted  to  provide  a  special 
social  security  benefit  to  everyone  age 
70  and  over  who  did  not  qualify  for  regu- 
lar social  security  benefits.  When  the 
bill— the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 — 
came  back  from  conference  the  proposal 
was  limited  to  those  people  who  were  72 
or  who  would  be  72  before  1968.  Quite 
frankly,  I  cannot  understand  wiiy  the 
benefit  should  not  be  paid  to  everj'one 
who  reaches  retirement  age  without 
qualifying  for  regular  social  security 
benefits.  Surely  there  is  not  some  magic 
in  reaching  a  specified  age  after  a  spec- 
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Ifled  dat«  that  makes  a  person  leas  de- 
serving. 

Absent  matjlc.  the  logical  thlnK  U  to 
provide,  a«  my  bUl  would,  that  whenever 
a  person  reaches  65.  the  age  at  which 
full  social  security  benefits  are  payable 
without  qualifying  for  a  social  security 
benefit,  he  will  be  paid  the  special 
benefit  now  paid  only  to  those  who 
reached  72  before  1968  This  benefit  is 
not  very  large,  presently  it  Is  $40  a 
month  for  a  single  person  and  $80  a 
month  for  a  couple  It  can.  however,  be 
a  significant  part  of  an  older  persons 
Income,  particularly  in  areas  where  cash 
Incomes  are  often  low  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  provision  which  says, 
in  effect,  that  if  a  person  can  qualify 
for  a  welfare  payment  which  is  financed 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  he  cannot 
receive  both  the  welfare  payment  and  the 
special  social  security  benefit  A  pers<jn 
can  choose  which  payment  he  will  get, 
but  he  cannot  i<Pt  both 

At  the  time  the  1966  amendment  was 
b«jn«  debated  there  was  a  >?reat  deal  of 
cancem.  that  the  provision  would  pro- 
vide ever>'one  In  the  world,  from  leaders 
of  the  Communist  nations  to  retired  Sen- 
ators, with  a  social  security  benefit  even 
though  he  had  never  worked  under  .social 
security  The  legislation  enacted,  how- 
ever, did  not  provide  for  paying  benefits 
to  such  a  broad  sptxrtrurii  uf  people 
Benefits  are  payable  only  to  :■e.^ldents 
of  the  L'ruled  States  'A,h(j  are  '-ither  citi- 
zens or  lawfully  admitted  ciiiens  And 
pt'ople  who  are  entitled  to  ^'ovemmental 
pensions — retired  Senators  and  school- 
teachers, for  example — have  the  special 
benefit  reduced  by  the  amount  of  their 
pensions.  In  tp.'ing  to  keep  the  Senators 
out.  I  think  we  went  further  than  we 
should  have  We  should  not  Imve  ex- 
cluded all  of  the  people  who  get  public 
pensions  Accordingly,  my  propo.sal  would 
permit  people  who  have  some  social  secu- 
rity coverage,  at  least  four  quarters,  to 
receive  the  full  special  social  security 
benefit  if  they  do  not  have  enough  cov- 
erage to  qualify  for  regular  benefits  In 
this  connection,  I  would  remind  you  that 
this  Is  not  as  gn^at  a  chanye  as  it  may 
seem  to  be  because  in  196.5  we  provided 
benefits  for  some  people  who  had  as  little 
as  three  quarters  of  coverage. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  to  blanket  in 
people  at  age  65  would,  like  the  provi- 
sion in  the  present  law  which  applies  to 
those  who  were  72  before  1968,  be  paid 
out  of  general  funds  rather  than  out  of 
the  special  social  security  funds.  The 
method  we  adopted  in  1966  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  rational  when  we  consider 
thftt  the  people  benefiting  from  the  pro- 
vision are  those  who  pay  income  taxes 
but  not  .social  security  taxes  Currently 
this  provision  would  cost  less  than  $100 
million  a  year  I  commend  this  measure 
to  my  colleagues  auid  trust  we  can  act 
on  It  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  biU  'S  1606)  to  amend  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from 
72  to  65  the  age  at  which  certain  other- 


wise uninsured  mdivlduals  may  be  en- 
titled to  special  minimum  benefits  there- 
under and  otherwise  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  under  which  benefits  for  such 
individuals  may  be  paid  under  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr  Moktoya.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

s  iao6 

tie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (ft) 
section  228  lai  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
1.S  aniended  to  read  aa  (oiiuws 
(a)    Every  Individual  who- 

■•(  1 )   has  attained  the  age  uf  65. 

■•i3»  is  ii  resident  of  the  United  States 
1  .w*  detlried  In  subsection  i3ii.  and  la  i  .^ ) 
A  lUi/.en  iif  the  United  Stales  or  (Bi  an  alien 
irtwfully  iidmltted  for  permanent  residence 
m  the  United  Suale.s  i  as  denne<l  in  section 
210  111  I  continuously  durlnt?  the  5  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  month  In  which  he 
nies  application  under  this  section,  and 

■i3i  has  nied  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  section. 

•.hall  (subject  U)  the  Umltatlun.s  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this 
section  for  each  month  beglnnins;  with  tlie 
first  month  after  September  1966  in  which  he 
becomes  so  t-ntilled  to  such  benetlt.i  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  month 
m  which  he  dies  No  uppllcatlon  under  this 
section  which  is  tiled  by  an  Individual  more 
than  3  months  ijefore  'he  tlrst  month  In 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs ill  and  1 21  .shall  be  iiccepted  as  an 
application  for  purposes  of  this  section.  ' 

ibi  Section  228  iciili  of  such  Act  is 
amendetl  by  strlltlng  out  The"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection   ill,  the" 

(CI  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection: 

•INDIVIDUALS     EXEMPT     FROM     REDUC- 
TION   ON    .\CCOUNT    OF    OOVERNMEN- 
TAJL  PENSION  SYSTEM   BENEFITS 
"ill     Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
subAectlon    (ci,   if   at   the   beginning  of   any 
month    an    Individual    has    not    less    than   4 
quarters    of    coverage    i  whenever    acquired), 
the    benefit   amount   of   such    individual    for 
such  month  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
reduced  on  account   of  any   periodic   benefit 
under    a    governmental    pension    system    for 
which   he  or  his  spouse  is  eligible  for  such 
month.  ' 

SBC  J  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
sectl(jn  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  \inder  section  228 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  applications  for  such  benefits  filed  In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  ensw:ted 


S  1607— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATINC;  TO  SERVICE-CONNECT- 
EU  DISABILITY  RATINGS  AND 
BENEFITS   FOR   POWS 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centur>-  ago,  in  April  and  May 
of  1942.  some  25,000  American  service- 
men began  one  of  the  greatest  ordeals 
that  man  has  been  asked  to  endure.  On 
.^pril  9.  1942,  Bataan  was  captured  by 
the  Japanese,  and  less  than  1  month  later 
on  May  6,  1942.  the  bastion  of  Corregi- 
dor  fell.  These  brave  men  had  held  out 
as  America's  only  outpost  in  the  Pacific 
against  overwhelming  enemy  forces.  But 
those  dates  began  the  horrible  days  of 
agony    and    suffering    for    all    of    these 


American  brave.  On  bloodstained  tradls 
they  were  marched  for  days  without 
food  or  water  and  under  constant  har- 
assment and  torture  from  their  captors. 

Tills  was  but  one  of  the  anxious  days 
both  the  servicemen  and  a  sorrowful 
and  concerned  citizenry  had  to  endure. 
As  late  as  the  winter  of  1945  another 
death  march"  was  taking  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  Six  thousand 
POW's  were  marched  for  86  days  across 
the  frozen  grounds  of  Germany  under 
similar  circumstances.  Before  the  war 
had  ended  over  120,500  Americans  had 
been  captured  and  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment and  suffering.  Only  111,000  were 
returned  after  their  ordeal;  9,500  had 
died  in  these  prison  camps  and  on  the 
death  marches 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  Senators  Dodd,  Dole,  Hart. 
McCarthy,  Stevens,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  YARBORorcH  which  will  in  a 
small  way  compensate  for  those  great 
hardships  they  had  to  endure.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  every  man  who  had  served 
time  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  for  180 
days  or  more  be  recognized  as  havini; 
.suffered  .severe  disability  from  such  in- 
humane treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  I  am  proposing  that  wo  author- 
ize the  Veterans'  Administration  to  clas- 
sify all  .such  ex-prisoners  of  war  from 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict  and 
the  pro.sent  Vietnam  war  as  being  100 
percent  disabled  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving disability  compensation 

My  bill  further  provides  that  m  any 
case  in  which  a  veteran  was  held  as  a 
ph.soner  of  war  for  a  period  of  less 
than  180  days,  the  Administrator  may 
assikin  such  \eteran  a  service-connect- 
ed di.^ability  rating  of  such  percent 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  but  not  less 
than  30  percent,  if  he  finds  that  the 
mental  and  physical  anguish  suffered  by 
such  veteran  was  so  .severe  as  to  warrant 
such  rating 

My  home  State  of  New  Mexico  knows 
well  the  price  that  was  paid  by  these 
prisoners  of  war.  Some  1.800  officers  and 
men  of  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
were  stationed  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
and  were  forced  into  enemy  confinement. 
Many  have  returned  to  the  State:  some 
died  in  the  prison  camps.  Many  of  those 
who  have  returned  are  already  receiving 
some  form  of  compensation,  but  many 
others  are  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

Years  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  POW 
camps  has  left  their  imprint  on  these 
men.  Their  suffering  has  not  been  com- 
pensated for,  and  we  as  Americans  owe 
them  not  only  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
but  monetary  recognition  of  their  sacri- 
fices. 

I  ask  that  you  join  with  me  in  swift 
passEWje  of  this  legislation  in  order  that 
those  who  have  given  so  much  for  our 
Nation  may  receive  their  just  dues  which 
we  still  owe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1607)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  deem  veterans 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  to  have  serv- 
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ice-connected  disabilities,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNTOTA  I  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  1607 
Be  It  enacted  by  fie  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§361    Disability  rating  for  former  prisoners 
of  war 

■  Any  veteran  who  was  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  or  more,  any  part  of  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  war,  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  be  deemed  to  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  rating  of  100  per  centum. 
In  any  case  In  which  a  veteran  was  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  a  period  of  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  during  a  period  of  war,  the  Admin- 
istrator may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assign  such  veteran  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rating  of  such  per  centum  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  but  not  less  than  30  per  centum, 
if  he  finds  that  the  mental  and  physical 
angui.sli  suffered  by  such  veteran  was  so 
severe  as  to  warrant  such  rating." 

Sfc    2    The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  11 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"361    Disability  rating  for  former  prisoners  of 
war" 

Sec  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S  1608— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ELIMINATE  FLAWS  IN  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  ACT 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a 
catchy  song  swept  this  country  a  few 
months  back,  defining  what  happiness  is. 
Happiness,  it  explained,  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  While  I  make 
no  claims  to  being  a  songwriter.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  additional  lyrics  to 
that  song — namely  that,  to  the  needy, 
happiness  means  three  square  meals  a 
day. 

I  find  it  shocking.  Mr.  President — in- 
deed, downright  embarrassing  to  this 
Nation  and  viciously  cruel  to  the  poor — 
that  we  have  not  yet  taken  sufficient 
action  to  permit  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens this  one  modest  but  essential  in- 
gredient of  happiness. 

It  is  ironic  that  Americans  can  rapidly 
mount  massive  relief  efforts  to  combat 
a  famine  in  India,  and  that  starvation 
in  Biafra  triggers  emotional  compas- 
sion for  urgent  action,  yet.  here  at  home 
we  shim  with  indifference  or  disbelief 
similar  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition among  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  I  am  frankly  appalled  that  too 
many  Americans  tend  to  place  greater 
credence  upon  the  indignant  denial  by 
some  short-sighted  public  officials  that 
people  are  going  hungry,  rather  than 
acknowledge  the  mounting  evidence  of 
pitifully  stunted  minds  and  weakened 
bodies  caused  by  persistent  hunger. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
tiitlon  and  Huinan  Needs  is  performing 
a  vital  public  service  by  thoroughly  ex- 
posing the  long -suppressed  evidence  of 


large-scale  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Needless  to  say,  the  evidence  which  this 
committee  is  bringing  to  the  fore  in- 
creasingly documents  the  fact  that  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  aboimd  in  this 
country  far  worse  than  any  of  us  orig- 
inally conceived  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
suppose the  outcome  of  the  committee'^ 
efforts.  Its  findings  will  be  invaluable  in 
measuring  precisely  the  full  magnitude 
of  the  job  that  confronts  this  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  there  exists  today  a  serious 
gap  between  words  and  action — and  I 
for  one  cannot  sit  idly  by  knowing  that 
this  gap  will  continue  for  at  least  a  year 
before  the  committee  finishes  its  work 
while  millions  of  Americans  go  hungry. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  will  greatly  intensify  the  current 
efforts  to  narrowing  the  nutrition  gap. 
I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  obviate  either  the  committee's  de- 
liberations or  its  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions for  long-range  solutions. 

The  sole  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  elimi- 
nate four  obvious  legislative  flaws  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
which  hinder  effective  implementation 
of  the  inherent  purpose  of  that  act.  Spe- 
cifically, my  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  the  establishment  of 
minimum  nationwide  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program ; 

Second.  Permit  direct  operation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  food  stamp 
program  in  any  jxilitical  subdivision  of 
a  State  where  local  governing  officials 
stubbornly  refuse  to  provide  a  food  as- 
sistance program  for  needy  families; 

Third.  Provide  for  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  contribute  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
local  food  stamp  programs;  and 

Fourth.  Remove  needless  constricting 
limitations  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  operating  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to 
1969. 

These  are  essential  changes  that  must 
be  made  if  the  food  stamp  program  is 
ever  to  become  the  effective  weapon 
against  hunger  which  Congress  envi- 
sioned. For  example: 

A  cruel  dichotomy  exists  under  the 
present  program.  In  some  States,  be- 
cause of  limited  resources  or  for  other 
reasons,  local  welfare  standards  upon 
which  eligibility  is  currently  based  are 
overly  restrictive  and  preclude  some 
needy  families  from  qualifying  for  food 
stamps.  Yet.  needy  families  in  identical 
circumstances,  with  identical  incomes, 
can  qualify  in  other  States  with  more 
liberal  standards. 

Such  discrimination  would  be  abol- 
ished Iw  establishing  minimum  nation- 
wide eligibility  standards.  These  stand- 
ards would  help  stem  the  tide  of  needy 
persons  moving  to  urban  areas  with  lib- 
eral welfare  programs,  and  thereby  re- 
lieve s.^me  of  the  pressures  on  our  already 
overcrowded  ghettos.  Needy  persons — 
regardless  of  where  they  live — would 
thus  qualify  on  an  equitable  basis,  and 
receive  sufficient  food  stamps  consistent 
with  their  Income  to  provide  a  minimally 
adequate  diet.  The  present  system  of 
fragmented  standards  precludes  this;  we 


must  abolish  this  discriminatory  prac- 
tice and  put  all  needy  persons  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  five  coimtles 
or  independent  cities — some  576  in  all — 
does  not  have  any  type  of  food  assistance 
program  in  actual  operation  today.  While 
about  107  of  these  are  planning  programs 
for  some  unknown  time  in  the  future,  the 
remaining  469  have  to  date  refused  to 
make  any  provisions  to  insure  that  their 
hungry  citizens  receive  even  a  minimum 
diet.  Many  of  these  are  wealthier  coun- 
ties, whose  public  officials  choose  to  ig- 
nore the  problem  locally  or  steadfastly 
refuse  to  change  their  premeditated  pub- 
lic policy  of  covering  it  up. 

My  proposal  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  initiate  direct  operation 
of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  would  be  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  ending  this  scandalous 
condition.  It  would  guarantee  that  hun- 
gry people  would  be  fed  in  spite  of  the 
indifference  or  obstructionist  attitudes  of 
some  local  officials. 

Many  commimities— though  they  rec- 
ognize that  a  serious  problem  does  exist 
locally,  and  are  willing  to  work  toward 
its  solution — simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administering  an  adequate  food  assist- 
ance program.  In  some  cases,  they  can- 
not afford  to  begin  to  pay  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  starting  a  program  lo- 
cally; in  others,  their  limited  funds  pre- 
vent expansion  of  existing  programs  to 
adequately  reach  out  to  all  those  who 
need  it  most.  Thus,  while  food  programs 
are  now  operating,  or  are  planned  for  in 
communities  where  over  83  percent  of 
the  American  people  live,  less  than  6.5 
million  people  of  an  estimated  30  million 
needy  are  now  receiving  food  assistance 

My  proposal  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  cost-sharing 
arrangements  would  greatly  assist  these 
resource-poor  communities.  It  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  contribute  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
these  local  programs  This  would  iielp  to 
insure  that  the  certification  and  issuance 
of  food  stamps  could  be  carried  out  at 
locations  more  convenient  to  all  needy 
persons,  rather  than  at  a  few.  hard-to- 
get-to  sites  as  is  now  the  case  in  manv 
counties. 

Removing  the  current  limitations  on 
the  appropriation  of  food  stamp  funds 
is  the  most  important  key  to  instituting 
these  and  other  administrative  reforms 
that  now  prevent  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram from  effectively  combating  hunger. 
This  provision  in  no  way  intends  to  lessen 
Congress'  responsibility  for  appropriat- 
ing and  overseeing  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  food  stamps,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  provide  the  executive  branch  with  a 
blank  check.  Rather,  it  provides  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  fulfilling  our  con- 
gressional appropriations  responsibility, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  would  help  to 
dramatically  show  by  actual  deeds  that 
we  are  truly  committed  to  eliminating 
hunger  wherever  it  exists  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  match  their 
words  with  deeds.  We  must  face  squarely 
degrading  anomaly  that  chronic  hunger 
within  this  land  of  plenty  is  a  daily  fact 
of  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  charges  in 
some  quarters  that  the  hunger'  prob- 
lem IS  a  fl«ment  of  the  ima«maUon  to 
be  exploited  by  civil  rights  or  other  'do- 
gooder'  zealots  I  know.  too.  of  the  alle- 
gations that  the  problem  la  merely  one 
of  Ignorance,  indifference  or  gross  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  poor 

I  categorically  reject  these  theories 
To  such  skeptics.  I  submit  that  people 
are  hungry  because  they  are  poor  or  on 
severely  limited  incomes  White  or  black, 
poverty  and  hunger  are  no  respecters  of 
race  I  commend  to  their  reading  the 
forthright  and  courageous  testimony  of 
my  colleagues  from  South  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Holungs.  during  his  recent 
appearance  t)efore  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  I  am  convinced  that,  after 
reading  hi.s  testimony,  those  who  are 
doubters  will  become  believers. 

I  strongly  urne  all  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  act  now  in  support  of  my 
proposed  legislation  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  millions  of  hungry  Americans 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  tbe.  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at 
ttus  pouu  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESroENT    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
an.l   without  objection    the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill    S    1608'   to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  minimum  nationwide  eligibility 
3tandard.s     to   operate   the   food   .stamp 
program  in  any  political  .subdivision  when 
local  govermng  oCRcials  will  not  agree  to 
operate   a   fix)d   assistance   program   for 
needy  families    to  enter  into  cost-sharing 
arrangements  with  States  or  their  polit- 
ical sutxlivisions  to  cover  the  cost  of  local 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and,  to  remove  current  limitations 
on  the  appropriations  authorized  for  the 
program,   introduced   by   Mr    Montoya. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture 
and  Forestry    and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recor-^.  as  follows 
3     1608 
Be  \t  enacted  by  :hf  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcientatues    o/     the    United     States     o/ 
America  in  Confess  aj<iemhted    That  section 
5'bi     of    the    Pood    Stamp    ,Act    of    1964,    hs 
amended    Is  amended  by  deleting  'he  second 
sentence  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following      Such  standards  shall  Include  in- 
ct'me  limitations  consistent  with  the  Income 
standards   used   by   the  State   agency   in   ad- 
ministration   of    its    federally    aided    public 
assistance    prostrams   or    with    minimum    In- 
come standards  prescribed  by  the  Se<'retarv 
for      eligible      households,      whichever      are 
higher  " 

Ssc-  2  Section  !0  of  the  Pood  Stamp  .\cr 
of  1964,  as  amended  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  ih)  Notwlth- 
st.*ndlng  the  provision  of  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  To 
directly  administer  the  food  stamp  proKram 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
when  the  appropriate  governing  ufflclals  ■! 
such  polltlca!  subdivisions  will  not  agree  to 
operate  a  food  stamp  program  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  authorized  by  this  .\ct 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  direct 
operation  Is  necessarv  'o  accomplish  'he 
purposes  of  this  Act  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  undertAlces  the  direct  operation  of 
the  food  stamp  program  In  smy  political  sub- 
division he  shall  observe  all  the  applicable 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  of  any 


plan  of  operation  that  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Slate  in  which  such  polit- 
ical  subdivision   Is   located 

S«c  3  Section  15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  as  amended,  is  amended  to  r«ad  aa 
follows: 

•  ai  Each  State  shall  b«  responalble  for 
niiaiicln«  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  ther«of  except  as 
provided  for  lu  suboection  ibi  of  this  s*c- 
ti  in  the  .'<>st8  of  carrying  out  the  admln- 
Lstrative  responsibilitlee  assigned  to  It  under 
the  prfivlsloiia  or  thu  Act  Such  octets  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  llmlt«d  to.  the 
•ertlflcatlon  of  households,  the  acoeptance, 
storage,  and  protection  of  coupons  after 
taeir  dell.ery  to  receiving  points  within  the 
Stale*,  and  the  issuance  of  such  coupons  to 
eligible  households  and  the  control  and  ac- 
counting therefor 

"lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  coop- 
emte  with  State  agencies  by  furnishing 
nnanclal  assistance  for  the  [>ayment  of  ad- 
mlnlhtrallve  ctjBts  set  forth  In  subsection 
irti  above  The  amount  to  be  contributed  to 
any  State  >  r  pollllcal  subdivision  thereof  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  from  Ped- 
eril  funds  ior  any  year  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  U)lal  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  respective  Stale  or 
poUtli  al  sutxlivlslon  thereof,  and  the  Ped- 
er.il  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
ST.i'es  on  an  equitable  basis  Such  payment 
shall  he  contingent  at  all  times  upon  the 
.ulnilnlstratlon  of  the  fcKxl  stamp  progr&m 
by  the  StaU?  i>r  pt)lltlcal  subdivision  thereof 
m  a  manner  which  the  Secretary  deems 
adequate  to  etTectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  ■' 

Sec  4  The  first  sentence  of  section  16ia) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
is  amendi'd  to  read  as  follows  "To  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby 
iiutliorlzed  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess 
of  1313,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jvine  30,  1969  Por  any  subsequent  tlscaJ  year. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  determined  to  be 
i\e*:e»sar\  to  .arrv  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act' 


S  1609— IMTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REL.ATING  TO  LONGER  TERM 
LEASES  OF  LVDIAN  LANDS  LO- 
CATED OUTSIDE  THE  BOUND- 
AraES  OF  INDLAN  RESERVATIONS 
IN    NEW    MEXICO 

.Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  my.seif  and  Senator  Ander- 
son, a  bill  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  m  New 
Mexico 

The  act  of  .August  9.  1955.  as  amended 
2.S  use  415'  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
further  amend,  authorizes  leases  of  In- 
dian lands  to  be  made  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  resi- 
dential, or  busine.ss  purpo.ses  for  terms 
not  to  e.xceed  25  years,  with  an  option 
to  rt  new  for  one  additional  term  of  not 
to  exceed  25  years  Grazing  leases  are 
limited  to  10-year  terms  with  no  option 
to  rene"v  and  farming  lea.ses  that  involve 
the  n-.aking  of  substantial  Improvements 
to  the  land  are  limited  to  25-year  terms 
with  no  option  to  renew 

The  act  also  nermlts  leases  for  public, 
religious,  educational,  recreational,  resi- 
dential, or  business  purposes,  and  for 
farming  purposes  which  require  the  mak- 
ing of  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  for  the  growing 
of  .specialized  crops  for  not  to  exre*d  90 
years  This  latter  provision  applied  orig- 


inally to  a  number  of  specific  Indian 
reservations  but  wa£  amended  to  Include 
a  number  of  Indian  pueblos  within  New 
Mexico  when  the  Congress  adopted  a  bill 
which  Senator  Anderson  and  I  intro- 
duced last  session  and  is  now  Public  Law 
90-570 

The  99-year  maximum  lease  authority 
of  these  reservations — and  later  for  the 
pueblos — was  granted  because  of  the  need 
for  longer  term  leases  as  the  basis  for 
financing  substajitlal  developments  on 
the  land.  Without  a  long  term  lease,  con- 
struction or  development  loans  could  not 
be  obtained  by  lessees  from  lending  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  supported  the  past  efforts 
to  provide  for  longer  term  leases  on 
Indian  lands,  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will 
support  this  measure  As  the  Department 
{xjinted  out  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  letter  of 
August  29.  1968 

Under  present  leasing  authority,  which  per- 
mits the  equivalent  of  a  50-year  lease,  a 
lessee  cannot  possibly  comply  with  the  mini- 
mum legal  requirements  of  a  substantial  se^.;- 
ment  of  the  lending  community 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  after 
a  long-term  development  lease  Is  ap- 
proved, time  must  be  consumed  in  pre- 
paring development  plans,  securing  req- 
uisite approval  of  those  plans,  nego- 
tiating financing,  constructing  develop- 
ments, and  marketing  them.  Under  the 
National  Housing  Act.  for  example,  mort- 
k^age  insurance  is  available  for  residential 
housing  loans  based  on  a  leasehold  inter- 
est only  if  the  lease  has  not  less  than  50 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
was  executed 

Leasehold  loans  by  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  require  a  minimum  un- 
expired lease  term  of  50  years  when  the 
loan  is  made.  Laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning leasehold  loans  by  State  savings 
and  loan  associations  vary,  some  follow- 
ing Federal  limitations.  Insurance  com- 
panies also  follow  restrictive  policies  that 
generally  require  leases  to  extend  well  be- 
yond the  loan  amortization  period — in 
some  cases  requiring  99-year  leases. 

Mr  President,  it  has  already  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  law  that  if  the  Indians  of 
the  specified  reservations  and  pueblos  are 
to  realize  the  maximum  return  for  the  use 
of  their  lands,  they  must  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  offer  leases  with  sufiQcient  terms 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  most  lend- 
ing institutions  and  to  meet  the  varying 
market  situations  that  may  arise.  The 
D*t)artment  of  the  Interior  indicated  last 
session  that  only  if  the  reservations  and 
pueblos  have  the  authority  to  negotiate 
leases  with  terms  of  up  to  99  years  will 
this  flexibility  exist. 

Everything  that  can  be  said  for  the 
granting  of  99-year  lease  authority  to  the 
individual  reservations  and  pueblos  Is 
equally  true  of  Indian  trust  or  restricted 
lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Eastern  Navajo  Agency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  headquartered 
in  New  Mexico,  for  example,  has  juris- 
diction over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands 
to  which  the  long-term  leasing  act  should 
apply  However,  on  January  18.  1961.  the 
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Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Add  solicitor  is- 
sued an  opinion  stating  the  long-term 
leasing  act  does  not  authorize  leasing  of 
trust  or  restricted  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Like  development  of  lands  within  the 
reservation,  anticipated  development  of 
the  off-reservation  Navajo  area  will  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  interested  busi- 
ness firms  to  secure  sufficiently  long- 
term  leases  to  justify  construction  of  sub- 
stantial buildings  and  Improvements  and 
permit  borrowing  for  this  purpose. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  so  con- 
cerned— and  rightly  so — with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped 
segments  of  this  Nation,  it  ill  behooves 
us  not  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  above-described  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
this  measure  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1609)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  located  outside 
the  boimdarles  of  Indian  reservations  in 
New  Mexico,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Anderson),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1609 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  restricted  Indian  lands  for  public, 
religious,  educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, business,  and  other  purposes  requiring 
the  grant  of  long-term  leases",  approved 
August  9.  1955  125  U,S,C,  415),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "the  pueblo 
of  Zunl."  the  following:  "Indian  trust  or 
restricted  lands  located  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  Indian  Reservations  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico," 


S.  1610— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EXTENSION  OP  RE- 
TIREMENT BENEFITS  TO  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES  FOR  PERIODS  OF 
SERVICE  IN  FEDERAL-STATE  CO- 
OPERA'nVE    PROGRAMS 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  An- 
derson. B\YH.  Bellhon,  Bible,  East- 
land. PuLBRicHT.  Gore,  Harris,  Hart, 
HOLLINGS.  Kennepy,  Mathias,  Mondale, 
Nelson.  Pell.  Sparkman,  Talmadge, 
Tydings.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yar- 
BORouGH,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
a  bill  to  allow  credit  imder  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  for  service  In  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  in  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  20  years 
Congress  has  considered  legislation  that 
would  extend  retirement  benefits  to  Fed- 
eral employees  for  periods  of  service  in 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has,  itself, 
administratively  extended  retirement 
benefits  to  employees  of  one  Federal- 


State  cooperative  program — State  and 
county  agricultural  extension  workers. 
This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  Cocnmisslon  stopped  all  too  soon. 
In  extending  these  privileges  to  employ- 
ees of  one  program,  they  simultaneously 
refused  to  extend  the  privileges  to  equal- 
ly qualified  employees  of  other  similar 
programs. 

Last  yeax,  Ekfter  the  90th  Congress  had 
Eidjourned,  the  Commission  refused  a  re- 
quest in  which  12  our  colleagues  joined 
me — ^including  eight  members  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee — to  accord  the  same  consid- 
eration to  anployees  of  other  Federal - 
State  programs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances legislation  Is  api>arently  the  only 
recourse  for  correcting  this  longstand- 
ing Inequity. 

This  is  not  a  new  legislative  concept, 
Mr.  President.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
inequities  which  this  legislation  will  cor- 
rect have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
bills  over  the  past  20  years  in  Congress. 
In  fact,  the  Congress  did  enact  a  bill  in 
1955.  S.  1041,  which  would  have  extended 
retirement  privileges  to  former  em- 
ployees of  six  Federal-State  programs — 
State  niral  rehabilitation  corporations, 
agricultural  experiment  stations  re- 
search and  investigation,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, agricultural  extension,  forest 
and  watershed  protection,  and  control 
of  plant  pests  and  animal  diseases. 

These  six  programs  accounted  for  per- 
haps 95  percent  of  Federal -State  person- 
nel. President  Eisenhower,  however, 
vetoed  the  bill  suggesting  that  it  was  dis- 
criminatory since  it  did  not  include  Fed- 
eral employees  who  had  had  experience 
with  all  types  of  Federal-State  programs. 
Thus,  the  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  all  pos- 
sible Federal-State  programs. 

Mr.  President,  besides  the  agricultural 
extension  workers,  to  whom  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  extended  retirement 
privileges  administratively,  Public  Law 
568  enacted  in  1960  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  retirement  benefits  to  another 
large  group  of  employees,  the  employees 
of  county  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  committees.  Other  groups 
recognized  for  retirement  purposes  in- 
clude milk  market  administrators:  ref- 
erees in  bsinkruptcy  proceedings  and  em- 
ployees of  such  referees:  and  personnel 
of  service  canteens. 

Federal  agencies  are  experiencing  in- 
creasing difficulties  in  recruiting  quali- 
fied personnel.  This  situation  is  rec- 
ognized and  reflected  in  continuous 
recruitment  programs.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, however,  the  Federal  agencies  are 
confronted  with  a  chronic  lack  of  avail- 
able qualified  personnel  for  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  The  transfer  of 
field  personnel  experienced  in  Federal- 
State  programs  would  contribute  to 
alleviation  of  this  situation.  Currently, 
with  Vocational  programs  envisioned  to- 
gether with  other  Federal  personnel  re- 
quirements it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  provide  adequate  Federal 
staffing  without  the  transferring  of  field 
personnel  to  Federal  positions.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  provide  equal 
recognition  in  the  form  of  retirement 


privileges  to  Federal  employees  for  serv- 
ice in  a  wide  range  of  Federal-State 
programs. 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  bill  would  in- 
clude, but  would  not  be  limited  to,  former 
employees  of  the  following  Federal -State 
programs:  Market  inspection  of  farm 
products;  State  rural  rehabilitation  cor- 
porations; agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  investigation;  vocational  edu- 
cation; cooperative  forest  management 
control  of  plant  pests  and  animal  dis- 
eases; public  employment  service;  coop- 
erative programs  of  highway  construc- 
tion; social  security  assistance;  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  fish  restoration  and 
management  wildlife  restoration:  mar- 
keting service  and  research;  public 
health;  aid  to  certain  schools  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children;  geological 
survey;  and  air  traffic  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  does  not  ex- 
tend civil  service  retirement  benefits  to 
employees  of  Federal-State  cooperative 
programs.  All  that  is  sought  is  the  right 
of  such  individuals  after  5  years  of 
regular  Federal  service  to  secure  credit 
toward  Federal  retirement  for  service  in 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs.  In 
order  to  receive  such  credit,  the  employee 
must  pay  into  the  Federal  annuity  fund, 
with  interest,  an  amount  equal  to  what 
would  have  been  deducted  from  their  sal- 
aries during  their  service  in  Federal- 
State  programs. 

The  amount  of  annuity  received  from 
Federal  retirement  when  added  to  the 
amounts  received  by  the  retiree  from 
social  security  and  State  or  local  retire- 
ment programs  will  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  w-ould  have  been  received 
had  he  had  all  his  experience  in  a  regu- 
lar Federal  position,  that  is.  it  provides 
that  the  Federal  retirement  payments 
are  to  supplement  armuities  received 
from  the  above-mentioned  sources. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  currently 
perhaps  8,000  active  and  retired  em- 
ployees who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Most  of  these  came 
into  the  Federal  service  during  the  form- 
ative years  of  farm  programs  when  their 
training  and  experience  were  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  new  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding programs.  Many  of  these  have 
retired  and  because  of  their  limited  life 
expectancy  would  not  "pay  up'  and 
claim  credit  for  their  Federal-State  time. 
Future  participation  will  depend  on 
the  need  for  local  and  State  employees 
to  fill  key  positions  in  the  Federal  sernce 
and  their  continuing  in  this  Federal  em- 
ployment for  at  least  5  years.  Officials 
responsible  for  staffing  and  administer- 
ing Federal  programs  appreciate  the 
need  and  necessity  for  the  services  of 
personnel  with  experience  in  Federal- 
State  programs.  Also  these  officials  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  encourage  field  personnel 
to  accept  Federal  positions  and  thereby 
relieve  a  depressing  personnel  s  tuation, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  move  quickly  to  meet  up  to 
its  responsibilities  to  correct  an  inequity 
which  the  Civil  Servce  Commission  seems 
to  acknowledge  exists  but  which  the 
Commission  claims  It  cannot  correct 
administratively. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  tc  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    The   bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately   ref^rrpd 
and.   without  objection,   the  bill  will   be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  1810'  to  allow  credit  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  R^'tlrement  Act  to 
certain  Federal  employees  for  service  in 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs  In  a 
State,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Montoya  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators' .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
'.itle.  referred  to  the  Committ*»e  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3      1810 

8f  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  of 
Representatnes  of  th.e  l'iit>-d  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congrei.i  a^^embled  That  .section 
3  of  the  Civil  Sen-lc*  Retirement  Act  !s 
Amended  hy  iiddini^  it  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub<iectli)n 

( Ici  Subject  to  the  conditions  contained 
la  this  par.igraph.  any  employee  or  Member 
who  to^  serving  in  a  position  within  the  pur- 
•»iew  aUhls  .Act  .\t  the  time  of  his  retirement 
ir  leath  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  all  periods 
>f  service  performed  bv  him  i  unless  the  rec- 
ord shows  he  was  cer'lfled  as  being  eligible 
for  relief  1  In  the  employ  of  a  .State  >r  any 
instrumentality  thereof  primarily  m  the  rar- 
rylng  out  of  programs  authorized  by  act  of 
Congresis  and  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
Federal  funds  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
ooperatlve  arrangements  with  Federal  con- 
tribution in  the  form  if  licensing  services  or 
5up)ervlsloni .  but  only  if — 

111  the  performance  of  such  service  Is 
certified,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  bv  the  heatl.  or  by  a 
person  designated  bv  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment agency,  nr  independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
uf  the  United  States  which  admlnl.sters  the 
provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  perform- 
ance of  s  ich  service  or  is  otherwise  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission: 

■■i2)  the  employee  or  Member  shall  have 
to  his  cre-llt  a  total  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  of  allowable  service  under  this  Ait 
exclusive  of  service  allowed  by  this  subsec- 
tion: 

"(3 1  the  employee  or  Member  shall  have 
deposited  with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  to  December  'M.  1947  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  thereafter  compounded 
on  December  31  of  each  vear.  to  the  credit  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  deducted 
from  his  basic  salary,  pav  ir  compensation 
during  the  period  of  service  claimed  under 
this  subsec'lon  If  Juring  such  period  he 
had  been  subject  to  this  Act.  except  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  services  covered 
in  paragraph   i4i    below 

4  the  annuity  computed  under  this 
subsection  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
State  annuity  which  an  employee  Is  receiv- 
ing, or  may  receive,  toward  which  the  em- 
ployee contributed  during  such  State  serv- 
ice and  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of 
such  State  service  .As  used  ;n  this  paragraph. 
the  term  State'  Includes  Puerto  Rico   ' 

Sec  :3  The  annuity  of  any  person  who  shall 
have  performed  service  described  In  sub- 
section '  k  1  of  section  3  of  -he  Civil  .Service 
Retirement  Act  and  who  on  or  after  June  ^0 
!a42  and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .Act  shall  have  been  retired  on  annuity 
inder  the  provisions  of  the  ClvU  Ser. Ice  Re- 
tirement Act  then  In  effect  shall  upon  ap- 
plication filed  by  such  persons  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  compliance  with  the  condltlorts  pre- 
scribed by  such  subsection  iki.  be  adjusted, 
efTectlve   as   of   the   first    day   of    the   month 


following  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act, 
so  that  the  am<iunt  of  such  annuity  will  be 
the  name  aa  If  such  subjection  <  it  i  had  been 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  person's  re- 
tirement 

Sn-  3  Notwithstanding  section  8348igl  of 
title  ">  United  Sfatea  Code  benefltd  re«ult- 
Irig  from  the  operation  of  this  Art  shall  be 
paid  frr>m  the  ruil  service  retirement  and 
■  Usability  fund 


S  1611  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RFXATING  TO  NATIONAL  CENTER 
ON  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  AND  MA- 
TERIALS PXDR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  .send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  iuid  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped 

The  unique  characteristics  of  handi- 
capped children,  for  exwnple.  the  lass  of 
vision,  hearlnks',  or  the  need  for  indi- 
vidualized instruction  becaii.se  of  retarda- 
tion or  emotional  di.sabilities.  contribute 
to  making  educational  programs  for 
these  children  a  pr.me  target  area  for 
the  development  of  educational  media 
and  niatenals,  A  decade  of  experience 
under  the  Captioned  hnims  for  the  Deaf 
Act  Public  l^w  H5  905i  led  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  in  196"  so  that 
Its  l>eneMts  might  be  extended  to  all  types 
of  handicapped  children 

Expert  experience  in  .specially  designed 
educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped is  only  .slowly  being  developed 
and  the  emerginy  area  of  educational 
teclvnology  is  tollowinn  a  similar  course 
Very  few  persons,  whether  educators  or 
producers  of  instructional  media,  have 
such  expert  experience,  although  there 
are  here  and  there  across  the  Nation  in- 
dividual examples  of  excellent  materials 
for  the  deaf,  for  the  blind,  and  other 
handicapped  At  present  there  is  a  great 
need  to  consolidate  the  resources  which 
ate  available,  to  pool  the  existing  knowl- 
edkje.  to  bnn«  together  the  best  minds 
now  working  ;n  this  field,  and  to  provide 
an  environment  where  rapid  growth  in 
educational  technology  for  the  handi- 
capped may  take  place 

The  National  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped IS  proposed  to  fill  this  need  It 
will  be  developed  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  \Va.shint;ton. 
DC  .  area  with  specific  responsibilities 
for  coordination  with  the  Model  High 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington.  DC  . 
and  the  media  .services  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, as  well  as  with  other  model 
or  innovative  programs  for  handicapped 
cluldren.  The  proposed  national  center 
will  provide  a  focus  for  the  necessary 
development   in   this  area  of  education 

To  insure  .some  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion operating  the  media  facility  the 
bill  does  not  authorize  fund.s  for  the 
purchase  of  land  The  selected  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  available  sufficient  land 
for  the  con.siruction  of  a  separate,  self- 
contained,  identifiable  structure.  The 
amount  of  real  property  necessary  will 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
taking  into  consideration  reasonable 
future   expansion    plans. 


Today  less  than  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's handicapped  children,  or  only 
about  2  million  of  the  more  than  SVi 
million  such  children,  are  receiving  ap- 
propriate special  education  services. 
Only  one  teacher,  speech  and  hearing 
specialist,  or  similar  special  educator  Is 
available  for  every  4  that  are  needed.  To 
fill  these  voids  there  must  be  a  system- 
atic attempt  to  expand  the  teachers' 
resi->urces  by  providing  them  with  sjie- 
clally  developed  currlculums.  media  and 
methods  .so  that  we  can  move  toward 
our  national  goal  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  every  child  with  no  exclusion 
for  the  child  who  Is  handicapped.  The 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  will 
provide  a  means  to  develop  this  special- 
ized material 

Without  objection,  I  request  that  the 
full  text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  S  16111  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-905  to  provide  for  a  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Ma- 
terials for  the  Handicapped,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell 
for  himself  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

S  1611 
Be  It  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentattvcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  2.  1958  i  Public  Law  85  905) 
IS  amended — 

ill  in  .section  3.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

lOil)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  located  In  the  National 
Captlal  Area  fcr  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration I  Including  construction  i  of  a  Na- 
iloiial  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  activ- 
ities to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  educational 
technology  in  education  programa  for  handi- 
capped persons,  Including  designing  and  de- 
veloping, and  adapting  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  such  other  activities  consistent 
with  the  purposea  of  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  In  the  agreement  Such 
agreement  shall  — 

"I  A)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  Center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  pur- 
poses .xs  are  set  forth  In  the  agreement: 

■iB)  authorize  the  Center,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  prior  approval,  to  contract  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  for 
demonstration  projects; 

■  iCi  provide  for  an  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Center  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congre.'S. 

"iD)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  performance  of  worlc  on  any  construction 
aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this  subsection 
win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor  In  accord.ance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  40  use  276a  276a-5i;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  in  this  clause,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (  15  F  R 
3176:  5  use  133zr-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40  USC    276c). 


"(2)  In  conaldertng  proposals  from  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  e<luc*tlon  to  entar  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  InstitutloiLB — 
"(A)  which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped:  and 

"(B)  which  can  serve  the  educatlonsU 
technology  needs  of  the  Model  High  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694 ) . 

"  1 3 )  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  i>ald — 

"(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  useed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  institution  from  its  obligation,  or 

"(B)  the  institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  Is  sit- 
uated." 

(2)  m  section  2.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'construction'  means  the 
construction  and  Initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings.  Including  architect's  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land." 

and 

(3)  in  section  4.  by  sfHltlng  out  "and" 
after  "1969,"  and  inserting  after  "1970"  the 
following:  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endUig  June  30,  1973". 


S.  1612— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  GENERIC  LABELING 
OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  pure  food 
and  drug  laws  to  provide  that  all  labels 
on  containers  of  prescription  drugs  sold 
or  given  to  a  patient  bear  the  generic 
name  of  the  drug  or  drugs  being  dis- 
pensed. This  is  the  second  in  a  package 
of  bills  I  intend  to  offer  to  help  modern- 
ize the  Nation's  food  and  drug  laws. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  update 
the  drug  laws  since  our  late  colleague 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  fought  through 
a  host  of  amendments  in  1962  against 
strong  drug  industry  opposition.  Since 
that  time  almost  no  progressive  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  simple  change  In  the  law  I  pro- 
pose today  is  urgently  needed  and  com- 
mands widespread  support. 

Dinigs  now  are  sold  on  the  market  un- 
der a  multiplicity  of  trade  names.  In 
most  cases,  there  is  a  proliferation  of 
copyrighted  trade  names  imposed  on  the 
same  drug,  leading  to  confusion,  chaos, 
and  In  some  cases  to  discomfort  and 
severe  illness.  In  fact,  many  drugs  have 
so  many  different  trade  names  as  to 
make  It  virtually  impossible  for  the  phy- 
sician to  know  them  all — or  even  a  frac- 
tion of  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  has  been  conduct- 


ing on  competitive  problems  in  the  drug 
industry,  expert  witnesses  have  testified 
that  the  generic  name  provides  the  most 
precise  and  imlversal  information  about 
a  drug. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  kind  of 
tragedy  that  results  "was  illustrated  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Helen  Taussig. 
world  famous  physician  and  developer  of 
the  famous  "blue  baby"  operation,  who 
deplored  the  jumbled  drug-naming  sys- 
tem. 

Dr.  Taussig  had  first  identified  the 
tranquilizer  thalidomide  as  the  culprit 
drug  causing  phocomelia — children  born 
with  Incompletely  formed  limbs.  Her 
action,  coupled  with  that  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  prevented  the 
sale  of  the  drug  In  this  country,  but  not 
before  the  testing  stage  of  the  drug  had 
caused  some  birth  defects. 

Dr.  Taussig  stated  that  even  after  the 
drug  had  been  identified  and  taken  off 
the  foreign  market,  it  was  still  sold  under  ' 
50  to  100  different  trade  names  making 
it  impossible  for  doctors  to  know  what 
they  were  prescribing. 

Since  the  use  of  trade  names  may 
thus  result  in  the  continued  availability 
of  a  drug  that  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Dr.  Taussig  said  that  she 
would  strongly  back  any  measure  requir- 
ing the  generic  name  on  drug  labels. 

During  a  televised  documentary  on  the 
drug  industry,  Dr.  John  Adriana.  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  stated 
that  all  prescription  drug  containers 
should  be  labeled  with  the  generic  name 
"in  large  print." 

And  as  recently  as  this  past  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis,  past  president  of 
the  AMA  and  presently  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  presented  the  associa- 
tion's position  on  this  matter  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Annis  said  that  the  AMA's  Coun- 
cil on  Drugs  believes  that  all  physicians 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  indicating  on 
the  drug  label  the  names  and  strengths 
of  the  drugs  they  prescribe,  making  ex- 
ceptions only  when  disclosure  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
forwarded  to  me  the  resolution  of  their 
committee  on  drugs  in  which  they  de- 
clared their  support  of  my  bill  making: 
it  mandatory  that  drug  labels  contain 
the  official  name  of  the  drug  being  dis- 
pensed. They  wanted  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  an- 
ticipating that  I  might  be  introducing 
this  bill  again.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  support  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  resolution  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Academy  or  Pediatrics. 

Evanston.  III..  January  29.  1969 
Senator  Qaylord  Nelson. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  On  August  8.  1968. 
you  introduced  for  yourself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  "a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire that  the  label  of  drug  containers  as 
dispensed  to  the  patient  bear  the  established 


name  of  the  drug  dispensed."  (S-3290) .  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  no  action  was  taken 
on  It  by  the  Senate, 

Anticipating  that  this  bill  or  a  similar  one 
would  be  reintroduced  into  the  91st  Congress 
I  requested  the  Committee  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  to  review 
this  proposed  legislation  and  provide  me  with 
an  opinion.  This  Committee  has  met  and 
prepared  the  following  report  which  has  been 
approved  by  our  Executive  Board  for  trans- 
mittal to  you : 

"The  Committee  considered  that  the  bill 
would  be  very  useful  for  pediatric  patients 
in  that  labeling  would  make  the  management 
of  accidental  poisoning  in  children  more  effi- 
cient. On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee 
considered  that  the  brand  name  should  aUo 
be  Included  on  the  label  because  of  the  prob- 
lem of  generic  equivalency  which  currently 
exists.  The  Committee  also  felt  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  so  restrictive  to  re- 
quire that  all  labels  of  drug  containers,  as 
dispensed  to  patients,  bear  the  established 
name  (and  brand  name)  but  rather  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  t.he  prescribing 
physician  should  have  the  prerogative  of  not 
labeling  when  this  Is  for  the  patient's  benefit 

"This  summary  of  the  Committee's  discus- 
sion and  action  on  this  proposed  legislation  is 
passed  on  to  you  for  appropriate  dissemina- 
tion and  action  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics," 

I  hope  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Acad- 
emy   will    assist    you    in    implementing    the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  L,  Harrison,  M,D,. 

Secretary  for  Committees 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  widely 
publicized  report  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  entitled 
"Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  "  as  a 
result  of  its  study  in  this  area  recom- 
mended: 

That  the  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
requiring  that  the  containers  of  all  dispensed 
prescription  drugs  be  labeled  with  the  iden- 
tity, strength,  quantity  of  the  product,  ex- 
cept where  this  is  waived  upon  specific  orders 
of  the  prescrlbers  ,  ,  ,  It  Is  frequently  neces- 
sary for  a  physician  to  determine  the  nature 
and  amount  of  a  prescription  drug  which  a 
patient  has  been  taking.  In  some  instance.s— 
.^  In  the  case  of  a  suspected  adverse  drug 
reaction,  or  accidental  or  deliberate  over- 
dose— the  rapid  identification  of  a  drug  may 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  committee  has  heard  testimony 
from  many  prominent  medical  authori- 
ties, all  of  whom  declared  their  support 
of  this  measui'e. 

Dr.  Margaret  M.  McCarron,  assistant 
medical  director  of  Los  Angeles  Couiity 
General  Hospital — one  of  the  largest  in 
this  country — told  the  committee  that  a 
single  patient  might  be  prescribed  the 
same  drug  under  three  different  names 
in  three  separate  depaftments  of  the 
hospital,  resulting  in  dangerous  overdos- 
ages and  severe  react'ons  in  the  case  of 
allergies. 

Dr.  George  Nichols.  Jr..  Harvard 
Medical  Schoo^  pointed  out  that  generic 
labeling  "would  protect  the  patient  and 
make  the  doctor's  job  easier." 

Dr.  Walter  Modell,  director  of  clinical 
pharmacology  at  Cornell  University  de- 
clared: 

Trade  names  are  phony  names  which  do 
not  communicate  any  meaning.  Some  drugs 
may  have  as  many  as  30  or  more  such  names 
,  ,  "  it  fosters  ignorance  and  confusion,  may 
be  dangerous  and  is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  ti\e  health  of  our  Nation, 
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Dr  Robert  H.  Moser.  director  of  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center  suggested  that  the 
label  carry  the  generic  name  of  the 
company.  If  the  doctor  so  desires 

Two  physicians  in  private  practice 
testifying  on  January  23  of  this  year  ex- 
pressed their  unqualified  support  for  this 
measure  E)r  PYank  Ayd.  of  Baltimore, 
told  the  committee: 

I  fe«:  very  strongiy  about  this  If  a  doc- 

tor IS  unaware  of  what  a  patient  Is  taking 
he  may  arfd  another  dniK  which  -an  really 
be  tragic  for  the  patient 

And  Dr  Clinton  McGill.  of  Portland 
Oreg  .  said; 

The  (fenerlc  name  of  the  drug  on  the  pre- 
scription IS  something  I  always  do  myself 

We  have  received  considerable  praise 
from  the  pharmacy  profession  as  a  result 
of  this  bill  which  I  originally  introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  A  St  Louis  druggist 
wrote  that  it  "would  be  doing  more  for 
pharmacy  and  the  consimier  than  any 
single  piece  of  legislation"  in  his  memor>- 
as  a  pharmacist. 

Addltjonally.  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  large  voliune  ot  mail  from  pri- 
vate citizens  commending  our  efforts  m 
this  connection  This  simple,  but  impor- 
tant measure  will  help  substantially  the 
health  and  pocketboolcs  of  the  American 
people  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  speedily  enact  this 
much-needed  legislation 

I  xar.t  to  stress  that  this  proposed  law 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  phy- 
sicians nght  to  prescribe  the  druK  of  his 
choice  or  to  write  the  prp.scrlption  m 
terms  of  trade  names  It  would  also  al- 
low the  name  of  the  company  mar.ufac- 
tunn«  or  distributing  the  dru-;  to  be  af- 
fixed on  the  label  following  the  generic 
name 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete tex»  of  this  bill  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  vnl\  be 
pnnted  :n  the  Record 

The  bill  S  1612'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended,  to  require  that  the  label  of 
drug  containers,  as  dispensed  to  the  pa- 
uent.  bear  the  established  name  of  the 
drug  dispensed,  introduced  by  Mr  Nel- 
son for  himself  and  other  Senators ' . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  1612 
Be  ir  f-nacffd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativfi  of  the  Unifd  States  of 
America  ii  Congress  assernbled.  That  sec- 
tion 50.3.  bi  2 1  of  the  Federal  PrKxl  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  .\ct  21  USC  353(bi(2M 
l3  Amended  by  Inserting  immediately  Hfter 
the  words  bears  a  label  containing  '  the 
following  the  established  name  i  aa  defined 
in  section  502ieii2)  of  thU  .\ct  i  of  the 
drug  or  in  the  case  of  combination  drugs 
the  established  name  of  the  active  ingre- 
dients of  the  drug  ■ 


S  1613— INTRODUCTTION  OF  A  BILL 
CALLING  FOR  DESIGNATION  OF 
DWIGHT   D.   EISENHOWER   DAM 

Mr    BENNETT    Mr    President.    It    Is 
my   privilege   to  introduce  today  a   bill 


that  would  rename  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  in  honor  of  Gen  E>wlght  D  Elsen- 
hower Senators  Paul  Pawnin  and  Barry 
GoLOWATKR,  of  Arlzona,  have  Joined  me 
in  sponsoring  thus  legislation,  which 
would  honor  one  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
mired and  resjjectpd  men 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  located  on  the 
Colorado  River  in  northern  Arizona.  12  4 
miles  downstream  from  the  Utah-Ari- 
zona line.  It  ;s  the  key  feature  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  one 
of  the  great  dams  of  the  world. 

The  idea  for  the  Elsenhower  Dam" 
proposal  originated  with  my  fine  friend 
and  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Arthur  V  Watklns,  of  Utah,  who  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  when  the  Upper  Colorado 
project  was  authorized  Endorsement  for 
Elsenhower  Dam  has  already  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Utah  State  Legislature.  A 
resolution  to  Congress  backing  the  name 
change  passed  unanimously  In  the  Utah 
Senate  and  gained  all  but  five  of  the 
house's  69  votes.  In  a  letter  to  Senate 
President  Haven  J  Barlow,  Senator  Wat- 
kins  recommended  the  resolution,  seek- 
ing to  have  the  dam  name  changed  simi- 
larly as  Boulder  Dam  was  changed  to 
Hoover  Dam  in  behalf  of  a  President 

The  resolution  s  chief  sponsors  in  the 
Utah  Senate  were  Senator  E  LaMar 
Buckner  Senator  Richard  V  Evans,  and 
Senator  W  Hughes  Brockbank;  however, 
on  motion  of  Senator  Buckner.  all  sena- 
tors were  included  as  sponsors 

.\s  President,  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
led  the  fight  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  He  put  his  per- 
gonal position  and  prestige  behilnd  con- 
t;ressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  this  four-State  project  which 
made  pc»ssible  a  dream  that  had  persisted 
for  decades— the  taming  of  one  of  the 
longest,  wildest,  and  most  .savage  rivers 
in  the  Nation,  the  Colorado 

With  my  former  colleague.  Senator 
Watkins.  who  fought  .so  long  and  hard 
for  the  project.  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
when  President  Eisenhower  signed  the 
legislation  authonzmg  construction  of 
the  project  on  .^pril  11.  1956  It  is  a  mul- 
tipurpose development,  regulating  the 
river,  creating  power,  preventing  floods, 
and  making  water  available  for  use  on 
land  and  in  cities  The  710-foot-high. 
concrete  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  topped 
out  in  1963  and  storage  of  water  betian 
in  that  year  It  is  creatine;  a  reservoir 
extendlni;  186  mile.s  up  the  Colorado 
River  and  71  miles  up  the  San  Juan 
River 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  in  making  this  proposal, 
changing  the  name  from  Glen  Canyon, 
we  are  not  in  any  way  slighting  the 
memory  or  taking  away  anything  from  a 
Mr  Glen  or  the  like  The  dam  was 
nanieJ  after  Glen  Canyon  in  which  it  is 
situated  The  Colorado  River  extends 
dcwnstreani  from  the  mouth  of  White 
Canyon  to  the  mouth  of  Pah  Reah 
Canyon.  Ariz  ,  John  Wesley  Powell,  the 
famous  explorer  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  after  whom  the  lake  behind  Glen 
Canyon  is  named,  consolidated  two  pre- 
viously named  canyons  writing 

they  now  stand  lis  Olen  Canyon  sur- 
rounded   by    red    homogenous   sandstone     It 


opened  Into  many  "glens  and  coves"  and  we 
decided  to  call  It  Olen  Canyon 

The  word  glen"  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
meaning    narrow  valley." 

It  seems  particularly  suitable  that  this 
great  dam  be  named  after  Dwight  D 
Elsenhower  Few  men  have  served  with 
so  much  distinction  In  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  freedom  This  would  be 
i'  fitting  memorial  to  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  President,  General 
of  the  Army,  and  world  leader  It  would 
also  be  lasting  testimonial  to  his  faith  In 
the  development  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
t>e  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  '  S.  1613 )  to  designate  the  dam 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  as  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
Dam,  introduced  by  Mr.  Benkett  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators  i.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\ffalrs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S     1613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatxves  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  xn  Cimgress  assembled.  That.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  outstanding  .service  rendered 
by  Dwight  D  Elsenhower  aa  President.  Gen- 
eral of  the  .\rmy,  and  world  leader,  the  dam 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Olen  Canyon 
Dam,  located  on  the  Colorado  River  In  Ari- 
zona. Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Dwight  D 
Elsenhower  Dam 

Sec  2  Any  law  regulation,  document,  or 
record  nf  the  United  States  In  which  svich 
dam  IS  deBlgn.ated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  dam  \inder  and  by  the 
name  of  the  Dwight  D   Elsenhower  Dam 


S  1619— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  FIX  A  PERMANENT  COASTLINE 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appro;jriate  reference,  a  meas- 
ure which  would  fix  the  coastal  boundary 
for  the  Stale  of  Texas  at  its  historical 
place,  that  is,  the  coastline  of  the  State 
when  It  entered  the  Union  in  1846.  This 
action  IS  necessary  because  of  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  upset  the 
traditional  boundary,  which  has  lon^ 
been  recognized  as  the  correct  one. 

The  new  boundary  as  outlined  by  the 
Court  would  be  the  coastline  "as  It  ex- 
ists currently  or  at  any  time  in  the  fu- 
ture." Mr  President,  I  submit  that  this 
IS  too  Indefinite  a  definition  for  the  State 
of  Texas  to  accept  Under  this  definition, 
each  time  that  there  is  a  storm  in  the 
western  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  coastal 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  will  be 
changed  In  order  to  intelllgent'y  regu- 
late the  leasmg  of  off-shore  land,  the 
State  mix^t  be  able  to  fix  its  boundary 
ptedsely  The  ever-clianging  formula  ex- 
pounded by  the  Court  .<;imply  will  not 
work. 

My  bill  would  permanently  place  the 
coastline  at  the  pcs:tlon  which  It  occu- 
pied when  Texas  entered  the  Union  in 
1846.  Then  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  exact   point   from   which   the   more 
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than  three  leagues  of  submerged  lands 
belonging  to  Texas  could  be  measured. 
This  would  end  confusion  and  restore  to 
Texas  lands  that  have  been  recognized 
as  belonging  to  her  for  over  120  years. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  in  the  interest  of 
justice  that  this  measure  be  enacted  and 
I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
order  to  secure  its  passage.  All  that  we 
are  doing  here  is  securing  a  boundary 
where  it  has  been  since  1846;  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a  fixed  rather  than  a 
"floating"  boundary  compels  this  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1619)  to  amend  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coast- 
line of  certain  States  as  being,  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act,  the  coastUne  as  It 
existed  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the 
Union  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S  1621— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
RU^R  BASINS  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 
1969 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  research  and  training 
under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
help  solve  water  resources  problems  in 
large  river  basins  and  would  authorize 
Increased  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion, study  and  training  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
great  need  for  a  large  number  of  knowl- 
edgeable, experienced,  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel if  we  are  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  complex  facilities  and  conduct  the 
intricate  research  required  to  combat 
growing  water  pollution  control  prob- 
lems. This  bill  would  attempt,  at  least  in 
l>art.  to  help  meet  this  need. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging 
the  study  of  water  quality  control  prob- 
lems and  the  maintenance  of  desirable 
water  standards,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964.  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Water 
Quality  and  Water  Resources  Planning 
Acts,  were  all  landmarks  on  the  road  to- 
ward improved  pollution  control.  Simi- 
larly, the  establishment  last  year  of  the 
National   Water   Commission,   which   is 
charged  with  reviewing  national  water 
resource  problems,  and  the  Increased  au- 
thorization in  1968  for  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  should  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  program.  While 
authorizations    for    water    resource   re- 
search have  jeen  increased,  the  amounts 
authorized  for  this  purpose  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  challenge  and 
the  actual  appropriations  have  fallen  far 
short  of  total  authorizations  each  year. 
The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964   authorized   grants  to  each  State. 
starting  at  $75,000  for  the  first  year  but 
increasing  to  $100,000  annually  after  the 
third  year,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
establish  and  carry  on  the  work  of  water 
resources  research  institutes  at  a  college 
or  university  in  that  State.  In  addition 
the     act     authorized     dollar-for-doUar 
matching  funds  equal  to  amounts  made 


available  to  institutes  by  States  or  other 
non-Federal  sources  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  specific  water  resources 
research  projects  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  imdertalcen;  total  funds  for  this 
purpose,  however,  began  at  only  $1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1965  and  were  to  increase 
an  equal  amount  each  fiscal  year  until 
1969  and  subsequent  years  when  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  available  annually.  Title  II 
of  the  same  act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  additional  grants 
to  and  finance  contracts  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  foundations, 
firms,  or  Individuals  to  conduct  water  re- 
search projects,  for  which  purpose  $5 
million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1967 
with  annual  increases  of  $1  miUion  each 
year  untU  fiscal  1972.  when  $10  million 
would  be  available  for  each  year  through 
fiscal  1976. 

Unfortimately,  Congress  has  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  fund  fully  even  these 
minimum  appropriations  for  water  re- 
search in  the  last  few  years.  Although  a 
total  of  $10  million  was  authorized  for 
this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  only 
half  of  that  amount  was  actually  appro- 
priated. The  record  for  fiscal  year  1969  is 
even  worse;  a  total  of  $12  million  was 
authorized  but  only  $5  million  was  ap- 
propriated. For  the  next  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1969,  the  law  permits  a 
total  authorization  of  $13  million  but  the 
amount  requested  in  the  Budget  is  again 
only  $5  million. 

These  reduced  sums  cannot  begin  to 
meet  the  requests  for  assistance  in  water 
research  made  by  State  water  resources 
research    institutes,    educational    Insti- 
tutes, private  foundations,  firms  and  in- 
dividuals. For  example,  I  have  been  in- 
formed   that    224    proposals  .requesting 
over  $6  million  in  matching  grants  were 
submitted   by    institutes   in   fiscal   year 
1968   but   only    101    of   these  could   be 
funded   with  the   $3   miUion   avaUable. 
Likewise,  during  the  same  year  some  336 
proposals  requesting  over  $33  million  for 
research  grants  and  contracts  were  re- 
ceived from  educational  institutions  and 
others  under  title  II,  out  of  which  only 
31  could  be  provided  assistance  from  the 
$2   million   appropriation.   The   present 
fiscal  year  is  much  the  same;  only  90 
of  the  244  proposals  from  institutes  re- 
questing matching  grants  totaling  more 
than  $8  million  could  be  met  from  the 
$3  million  appropriation,  and  again  only 
31  of  the  352  proposals  requesting  more 
than  $37  million  from  educational  insti- 
tutions and  others  under  title  n  could 
be  honored.  Fiscal  year  1970  appears  at 
this  point  to  be  equally  dismal;  although 
a  total  of  $13  million  will  be  authorized 
under  present  law,  the  President's  budget 
asks  for  only  $5  million.  Despite  this,  on 
March  10,  1969.  355  proposals  from  in- 
stitutes   seeking    over  $12    million    in 
matching  funds  and  360  proposals  from 
educational  institutions  and  others  re- 
questing  over   $35   mUlion   in   research 
grants  and  contracts  had  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
supplement  and  provide  additional 
means  for  implementing  the  present 
programs  of  water  resources  research. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  needs  and  problems  of  large  river 


basins  and  to  provide  additional  author- 
ization of  funds  for  research  and  train- 
ing. It  would  assure  that  in  each  large 
river  basin  there  would  be  established  a 
river  basin  institute  whose  primary  func- 
tion would  be  the  careful  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  that  particular  river  basin  as  an 
entity.  One  expert  has  stated  that  water 
resource  problems  of  large  river  basins 
are  among  the  major  Impediments  to  ef- 
fective water  resources  conservation  and 
utilization.  These  problems  are  so  com- 
plex that  in  many  csises  present  tech- 
nology is  not  capable  of  their  solution. 
Substantially  enlarged  research  efforts 
are  needed  to  cope  adequately  with  these 
problems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  would 
not,  however,  lead  to  any  duplication  of 
faculties  or  services.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  directed,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  arrange  for  the  water  resources 
research  institutes  established  under  sec- 
tion 100  of  the  1964  act  to  serve  as  the  in- 
stitute for  each  particular  large  river 
basin.  However,  if  none  of  those  institutes 
were  able  to  fulfill  this  function,  then  the 
Secretary  could  enter  into  arrangements 
with  other  nearby  educational  institu- 
tions for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965  all  States  were  required 
either  to  adopt  water  quality  standards 
and  implemenution  plans  for  their  in- 
terstate waters  or  be  subjected  to  stand- 
ards imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. All  50  States  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  now  submitted  standards, 
and  about  one-third  or  so  of  them  have 
been   approved.   The   need   for  securing 
compliance    with    these    standards    by 
municipalities,     industries,     and     rural 
operators  will  require  greater  knowiedee 
of  our  rivers  and  streams  as  organic  en- 
tities. For  instance,  it  has  been  estimated 
there  will  be  need  for  some  900  stream 
and  1,300  open- water  sampling  locations 
in  the  United  States  by  1972.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  interaction  of  flows 
into  a  stream  channel  from  both  the  cul- 
tural and  physical  sources  has.  as  yet, 
never  been  completely  defined  for  any 
major  river  or  river  system.  Knowledge 
of    the    interrelationship    of    biological, 
chemical,  and  physical  components  in  a 
flowing  stream  could  enable  more  com- 
plete  control   over   water  quality   while 
utilizing    surface    water    resources    for 
maximum  benefits. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  additional 
S5  million  each  year,  bepinning  with 
fiscal  year  1970.  for  large  river  basin  in- 
stitutes and  for  expanded  research  and 
training  opportunities.  If  river  basin  re- 
search and  training  institutes  are  estab- 
lished in  each  large  river  basin,  they 
could  provide  the  facilities  and  staff 
necessary  for  study  and  evaluation  of 
that  river  system  and  recommend  specific 
measures  for  its  control.  Each  river  basin 
is  marked  by  a  different  pattern  of  land 
use.  industrial  and  commercial  deve'.op- 
ment.  and  human  occupancy  Because  no 
two  rivers  can  be  expected  to  respond 
identically  to  the  varied  landscapes 
through  which  they  flow,  no  common 
pattern  of  control  wou'd  result  in  equally 
desirable  conditions  of  water  quality.  In- 
creasing demands  are  being  made  on  our 
surface  water  supply;  in  view  of  antici- 
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pated  greater  use,  It  l.s  Imperative  that 
IcnowledRe  and  understanding  of  river 
quality  condltlon.s  keep  pace  The  large 
nver  b&s\n  In.stitutes  proposed  in  thi.s 
bill.  '.hrouKh  specific  proeranis  de.slgned 
for  a  nver  a,s  an  ecological  unit  could 
provide  the  ba.sis  for  future  .succe.s.sful 
manawement  of  our  Invaluable  water 
resource.s 

Scattered  throughout  many  river 
basln.s  are  numerous  small  communities 
and  small  industries  which,  individually, 
may  contribute  only  minor  quant. ties  of 
vast  effluent  Collectively,  however,  they 
can  have  a  major  role  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  .streams  or  rivers  The  proposed 
river  basin  institutes  would  provide  the 
means  for  evaluatins  e.xlsting  conditions, 
would  conduct  re.search  on  what  meth- 
ods would  t)est  serve  to  protect  the.se 
waterways  from  pollution  and  would 
encourage  the  adoption  of  control  meas- 
ures 

The  bill,  if  adopted  and  properly  fund- 
ed,  would  also  help  relievf  serious  per- 
sonnel shortage  in  the  water  quality  con- 
trol   fWld     Many    States,    local    govern- 
ments, and  private  industries  have  found 
;t  very  difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible.  to  lo- 
cate a  sufficient   number  of   adequately 
trained  persons  to  serve  in   their  water 
pollution  control  facilities  The  bill  would 
authorize    both    fellowships    and    short- 
trainina  grant.s  which  would  be  adminis- 
terpd     through     institutions    of     higher 
It-aming  offering  advanced  degrees  in  the 
fields  associated  with  water  quality  con- 
trol    This    would    provide   opportunities 
for  needed  research  and  for  the  training 
of  .skulled  personnel   and  it  would  permit 
the  application  of   practical    techniques 
and     scientific     procedures     to    existing 
problems  in  a  realistic  trainint'  situation 
Authorizing  training  grants  would  also 
permit  local  governmental  units,  as  well 
as  mdustnal  and  agricultural  water  users, 
to  obtain  much-needed  in-senlce  train- 
ing for  their  employees    It  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  that  present  demands  for 
personnel  In  water  quality  control  estab- 
lishments have  resulted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  workers  who  have  had  little  or 
no  training  for  the  job  they  must  do  The 
general  lack  of  opportunity  for  these  em- 
ployees to  improve  their  competencv  and 
knowledge    through    additional    training 
obviously  is  a  deterrent  to  achieving  t)et- 
ter  quality  waters  in  our  communities 

The  institutes  contemplated  by  this 
bill  could  serve  as  primary  centers  for 
the  study  and  analysis  of  interrelated 
water  resources  problems  m  our  major 
river  basins  At  the  same  time  they  could 
provide  research  opportunities  not  now 
sufficiently  available  for  meaningful  solu- 
tions to  today's  water  control  problems 
Also,  they  would  become  reservoirs  for 
the  traming  of  the  large  pool  of  skilled, 
experienced  personnel  whrch  will  be 
needed  to  man  the  extensive  water  re- 
source and  pollution  control  facilities  our 
Nation  must  construct  in  the  next  decade 
For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  serious  at- 
tention can  be  given  to  this  or  some  .sim- 
ilar proposal  in  the  near  future 

Mr  F»resident.  I  also  ask'  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  which 
is  quite  brief,  be  printed  m  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


and.   without  objection,   the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTie  bill  S  1621  ■  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional research  and  training  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Resoufces  Research  Act  of 
1964  in  order  to  .solve  the  particular 
water  resources  problems  in  large  river 
basins,  introduced  by  Mr  Bayh.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  I/iterlor  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RErt)RD,  as  follows: 

S  1621 
Bf  it  rnacted  fit/  the  Senate  and  Hou.fe 
of  Repretentatiirf  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  m  Congrex^  assemttled  That  this  Act 
m»y  be  rlted  ««  the  River  Biislns  Research 
.■\ct  of  1969  ' 

Src  2  The  Wat«r  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964  IS  amended  by  redesignating  section 
307  liA  section  J08  iind  by  in.sertlng  after  sec- 
tion 306  a  new  sectli.>n  ;is  follows 

Sec  307  i  ai  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion t<)  provide  additional  research,  investiga- 
tions, iinrt  experiments  and  training  aa  de- 
scribed in  .section  iOOibi  directed  toward 
solving  the  particular  water  resources  prob- 
lems in  large  river  basins,  us  defined  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  purpose 

bi  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  in  each  Urge  river 
basin  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  .such  basin  for 
one  insUtut*  established  piirsuant  to  section 
100  to  serve  as  the  river  basin  institute  for 
such  basin  In  ary  large  river  basin  where  the 
Secretary  is  unable  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments with  an  institute  established  pursuant 
to  section  100.  he  may  er.ter  into,  pursuant  to 
section  200.  such  a  continuing  arrangement 
■*rlth  an  educational  institution  In  .such  basin 
.IS  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
'f  fhis  section  (Including  training)  in  such 
basin 

CI  In  making  .irraiigements  pursuant  to 
this  section  the  -Secretary  shall  authorize  and 
encourage  the  educational  institutions  se- 
lected pursu.int  to  subsection  ibi.  whenever 
t>osslhle  ;ind  appropriate,  to  use  facilities  pro- 
'.  Ided  iind  programs  established,  pursuant  to 
•his  Act,  to  carry  out  research  requested  by 
A  State  or  local  government  agency  within 
the  basin,  a  river  basin  commission  estab- 
lished for  the  basin  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  or  other  or- 
ganizations within  the  basin,  except  that  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  an  appropriate  i-hnrge  shall  be 
made  for  such  research  whenever  carried  out 
at  the  request    if  a  private  organization 

(di  The  training  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion lai  may  include  >uch  fellowships  and 
short-term  training  us  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 

lei  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  .Secretary  shall  coordinate  his 
activities  wherever  possible  .iiid  appropriate 
with  river  basin  commissions  established  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act 

I  f  I  There  Is  authorized  To  be  appropriated 
»5  OOOOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  Amounts  appro- 
priated and  expended  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts  author- 
ized pursuant  to  sections  100  and  200  of  this 
Act  ■• 


S       1622- -INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
VACCINATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  in- 
trcxJuce.  for  m>'self  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  'Mr  Stevens i.  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1969 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 


continue  a  most  unportant  health  pro- 
gram— The  Vaccmation  Assistance  Act. 
This  program  is  Important  not  only  in 
terms  of  those  children's  lives  already 
saved— and  they  are  many.  It  is  Impor- 
tant not  only  In  terms  of  the  normal, 
complete  lives  the  program  has  guar- 
anteed— for  they  number  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  important  also 
because  it  has  saved  literally  millions  of 
dollars  in  health  care  expenses  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  tjorne  by  our 
State  governments  and  our  private  citi- 
zens. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act  of  1962,  the  only  health 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  during  the 
1962  session  Its  purpose  was  to  assist 
the  States  to  provide  necessary  immu- 
nizations against  polio,  diphtheria,  teta- 
nus, and  whooping  cough  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country.  In  the  6  years  this 
legislation  was  in  effect,  it  was  respon- 
sible for  guaranteeing  to  millions  of  chil- 
dren the  right  to  a  life  free  from  the  in- 
fectious diseases  which  challenged  and 
threatentMJ  the  lives  of  children  down 
through  the  ages. 

Diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus, 
and  smallpox  in  this  country  are  dis- 
eases of  the  past.  Polio  was  eliminated 
early  in  this  decade,  and  all  of  these 
other  diseases  have  been  kept  under 
control  with  the  help  of  the  Vaccination 
A.ssistance  Act. 

But  we  .should  now  consider  the  dis- 
eases which  are  still  with  us.  such  as  com- 
mon measles.  Before  the  newly  discovered 
vaccines  were  made  available  to  infants 
and  preschool  children  by  the  Vaccina- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1965 — an  extended 
version  of  the  1962  act — nearly  5  million 
children  were  stricken  by  measles  each 
year,  leaving  hundreds  dead  and  many 
thousands  more  with  apparent  defects 
due  to  the  complications  of  pneumonia, 
convulsions  and  encephalitis — all  lead- 
ing potentially  to  mental  retardation. 

In  an  average  year  in  the  1950's,  for 
example,  30,000  children  were  hospital- 
ized for  nearly  300,000  hospital  days; 
those  attending  .school  missed  "'^  million 
days  of  school,  from  measles  alone.  Over 
5.000  children  developed  encephalitis, 
leaving  over  1.600  of  these  children  with 
permanent  mental  retardation.  The 
disease  caused  500  deaths  each  year. 

But  last  year,  because  of  the  wide  use 
made  of  measles  vaccine  by  private 
physicians,  city,  county,  and  State  health 
departments,  there  were  not  5.000,000 
cases  of  measles — but  220.000  cases,  with 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the  tragic 
complications  of  that  disease. 

More  than  3  million  children  have 
been  immunized  against  measles  in 
single-day  community  campaigns 
throughout  our  country.  The  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act  provided  the  funds  for 
the  vaccine  for  pre-school  children  but 
the  financing  for  immunizing  school-age 
children  has  heretofore  been  provided  by 
the  States  Some  States  unfortimately, 
lacked  the  funds  to  include  school-age 
children  in  Immunization  programs.  But 
many  of  these  campaigns  to  eliminate  a 
number  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
pharmacists  administered  the  vaccine 
without  charge.  These  Individuals  de- 
serve our  praise.  In  all  of  the  campaigns, 


tens  of  thousands  of  other  volunteer 
citizens  came  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
munity in  helping  to  man  the  immuniza- 
tion tenters.  They  deserve  our  thanks. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  funds 
available  to  the  States  through  the  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Act  of  1965  totaled 
$24  million.  In  this  same  period,  over  8.5 
million  children  did  not  contract  measles, 
according  to  a  recent  issue  of  Medical 
World  News,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected statistically  to  do  so.  largely  be- 
cause of  the  intensive  national  immuni- 
sation program  funded  through  the  Vac- 
cination Assistance  Act.  Thus,  $24  mil- 
lion of  prevention  saved  at  least  $280 
million  in  medical  expenses  In  the  United 
States  in  the  last  3  years,  and  $693  mil- 
lion in  costs  of  predictable  illness  in 
years  to  come.  These  cost  figures,  of 
course,  do  not  cover  the  untold  anguish 
of  the  families  whose  children  would 
have  contracted  the  disease. 

The  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  clearly 
demonstrates  that  a  national  program 
can  assist  State  and  local  health  officials 
to  provide  improved  child  health.  It  has 
been  the  principal  legislative  instrument 
in  reducing  a  potential  5  million  cases 
of  measles  per  year  to  the  220,000  actual, 
or  22,000  reported,  cases  for  1968 — a  re- 
duction of  96  percent. 

Although  more  than  30  million  chil- 
dren have  been  protected  from  measles, 
the  job  is  not  finished.  Five  million  chil- 
dren remain  unprotected  against  com- 
mon measles  alone,  and  an  even  more 
serious  challenge  faces  us  in  this  field 
today — the  anticipated  epidemic  in 
1970-71  of  rubella. 

Rubella,  commonly  called  Oerman 
measles,  is  a  tragic  illness  to  the  preg- 
nant mother  and  her  newborn  child.  In 
the  epidemic  of  1964-65,  over  30,000  chil- 
dren were  born  who  were  blind,  deaf,  or 
had  heart  defects  because  their  mothers 
contracted  German  measles  in  their  first 
3  months  of  pregnancy.  Studies  cited  at 
the  recent  International  Conference  on 
Rubella  Immunization  indicate  that  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  from 
this  one  epidemic  will  exceed  $3  billion. 
Public  Health  officials  advise  us  that  the 
next  rubella  epidemic  is  expected  in  1970- 
71.  There  are  currently  50  million  chil- 
dren and  women  of  child-bearing  age 
who  are  unprotected  against  this  disease. 

This  predicted  epidemic  can  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  through  an  effective 
immunization  campaign.  This  is  why  I 
propose  to  extend  a  Vaccination  Assist- 
ance Act  for  another  4  years.  Rubella 
vaccines  are  soon  to  be  licensed,  and  we 
should  have  available  the  machinery  to 
move  swiftly  Into  an  immimizatlon  cam- 
paign. Many  other  Infectious  diseases 
can  be  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
Immunizing  agents  become  available  in 
the  future,  and  my  bill  will  provide  a 
base  for  eliminating  them  also. 

My  proposal  would  cost  only  $11  mil- 
lion per  year.  If  we  do  not  act  now  to 
provide  the  funds  for  immimizatlon  pro- 
grams, we  will  have  to  appit>priate  20 
times  this  amount  in  the  future  for 
long-range  institutional  care  and  reha- 
bilitation for  the  victims  of  the  urmec- 
essary  and  controllable  diseases.  Thus,  I 
think  we  should  act  now. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 


will  ask  that  a  number  of  tables  and  ar- 
ticles be  placed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2  at  end  of  speech.  > 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  first  table  shows 
the  incidence  of  the  various  infectious 
diseases,  and  their  decline  over  the  past 
10  years  as  the  immunizing  vaccines  be- 
came readily  available. 

The  second  table  shows  the  costs  of 
the  measles  cases  which  still  crop  up 
every  year,  largely  because  we  have  not 
pursued  aggressively  enough  a  blanket 
immunization  campaign. 

Next  Is  a  letter  to  me  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  John  Norcross,  and  a  memo- 


randum detailing  the  decline  of  measles 
cases  in  Massachusetts. 

An  article  in  the  November  29  edition 
of  Medical  World  News  discussed  the 
need  for  legislation  of  the  type  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  and  put  the  need  for 
it  into  the  context  of  the  predicted  ru- 
bella epidemic  in  1970-71. 

An  article  in  the  March  11.  1969.  New 
York  Times,  describes  a  report  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  scientists  describing  their 
discovery  of  a  definite  link  between  a 
measles  virus  and  a  deadly  disease  at- 
tacking the  brain  and  central  nervous 
.system.  This  link  between  measles  and 
mental  retardation  has  been  increasingly 
discussed  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
press,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  see  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  this  link  in  the 
near  future. 


EXHIBIT  1 
TABLE  1;— REPORTED  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  IN  UNITED  STATES 
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Diphlhe 
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Tetanus 

Whooping 
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cough 
Deaths 

Measles 

Year 
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Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 
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Deaths 
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Deaths 

1958 ... 

1959 

1960 
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8,425 

5.787 

3.190 

1,312 
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449 

122 

72 

113 

41 

255 

454 
230 
90 
60 
41 
17 
16 
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918 
934 

9U 
617 
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314 
293 
164 
209 
219 
243  . 

74 
72 
69 
68 

41 
45 
42 
18 
20 

445 

445 
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379 

322 

325 

289 

300 

235 

263  ... 

159  ... 

303 

283 

231 
242 
215 
210 
179 
181 
158 

32,148 

40.005 
14.809 
11,468 
17.749 
17.135 
13.005 

6.799 

7.717 

9.718  . 

177 
269 

118 
76 
83 

115 
93 
55 
49 

763. 094 
406.162 
441.733 
423.919 
481.530 
385.156 
458.083 
261.904 
204.136 
62.705 
22. 527 

552 

380 
380 
434 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

408 
364 
«?1 
276 

1966 

261 

1967 . 

1968 

57  .. 

TABLE  2— MEASLES-FINANCIAL   AND   MORBIDITY   COSTS 

Measles  Incidence  in  an  Average  Year  Betore  Vaccines, 
United  States 

Expected  measles  occurrence.-.- 6.000.000 

Hospitalized  with  complications 20.400 

Hospitalized  without  complications 9.600 

Average  hospital  stay— days 9  5 

Total  hospital  days 285.000 

Child  schooldays  absent 7.500.000 

Encephalitis.-   5.000 

Mentally  retarded. 1-667 

Deaths  expected - 500 

Total  hospital  costs JIO.000.000 

Physician  tee  in  hospital— estimate 1,667.000 

Total  medical  and  physician  cost  (measles  patient 

athome)---   - "-SPS'S^S 

Cost  ot  schooldays  absent  ..- 2.250.000 

Gamma  globulin  supplied  to  contacts 1.133.000 

Direct  costs 62.050.000 

Lifetime  care  tor  mentally  retarded 166,700,000 

Total  cost..... 228.750.000 

Estimated  cost  of  immunizing  all  susceptible  chil- 
dren  in  mass  measles  program 7.500,000 

Thb  Massachusetts  Medical  SoctETT, 

Boston,  Mass..  March  6.  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Kennedy:  Because  of  your 
great  interest  In  the  measles  Immunization 
program  being  conducted  In  Massachusetts 
by  private  physicians  In  cooperation  with 
local  boards  of  health  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  latest  measles  Incidence  report  for 
your  background  information. 

You  may  also  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  otBcers  and  legislative  councilors  of  the 
Society  are  planning  a  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  on  Wednesday,  April  30th.  I  hope  that 
your  busy  schedule  will  permit  us  to  visit 
with  you  on  that  day  so  that  we  may  discuss 
health  programs  In  Massachusetts  that  are 
our  mutual  concern. 

With  every  good  wish  and  kindest  regards, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Norcross,  M.D., 

President. 


The  Commonwealth  op 

Massachusetts. 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Boston,  Mass..  February  18,  1969. 
To  Local  Boards  of  Health: 

This  is  our  report  to  you  on  the  status  of 
measles  In  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1968. 
You  win  recall  that  the  statewide  Measles 
Eradication  Program  was  launched  In  Jan- 
uary 1»66,  with  emphasis  on  the  immuniza- 
tion of  preschool  children.  For  the  year  1967. 
the  objective  was  to  immunize  every  sus- 
ceptible school  child.  The  program  in  1968 
was  geared  to  the  immunization  of  any  pre- 
school child  missed  In  the  previous  two  pro- 
grams. With  the  support  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  the  assistance  of  clini- 
cal and  public  health  medicine,  measles  Is 
on  Its  way  to  extinction. 

Tabulated  below  are  the  measles  cases  re- 
ported In  Massachusetts  for  the  calendar 
years  1965-1968  (see  enclosed  graph)  : 

1965 19,512 

1966 853 

1967 420 

1968 385 

As  you  will  observe,  from  1965  to  1967  there 
was  a  97.9  per  cent  reduction  in  measles.  In 
1968,  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  eight 
per  cent.  Thus,  In  three  years,  a  98.1  per  cent 
reduction  In  measles  was  achieved  Clinical 
and  public  health  medicine  can  be  proud  of 
this  record. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Measles 
Eradication  Program  which  will  Interest  you. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  marked  reduction  in 
measles,  not  only  were  children  saved  from 
having  the  disease  with  Its  dreaded  compli- 
cations of  encephalitis,  mental  retardation, 
convulsive  disorders,  etc.,  but  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  also  realized  a  substantial 
dividend  on  their  Investment. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  direct 
cost  of  medical  care  for  measles  In  Massa- 
chusetts. These  costs  do  not  include  any 
losses  of  Income  by  parents  or  other  indirect 
costs,  and  do  not  include  what  It  would  cost 
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the  Commonwealth  to  support  and  educate  a 
child  who  has  become  retarded  because  ol 
measles  encephalitis 

APPROXIMATE  DIRECT  COSTS  FOR  MEASIES  If1  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

IBsswl  on  USPHS  rormuls    MMWR     Apr    IS.  I9S7| 


Number  o« 
pMiMb 

Mtdksl  M- 
ptnics 

lin 

1  toD«  3: 
i  to  Ok  31 
1  to  Ok  31 
1  to  Ok  31 

1965   

19.512 

U43.020  96 

lan 
Jm 
Jan 

1966  

1967 
1968 

853 

420 
385 

14,995.74 
7.383  60 
6,  793  28 

If  we  did  not  have  the  measles  vaccine  or 
an  Immunization  program,  the  direct  cost 
of  caring  for  measles  in  Massachusetts  from 
January  1.  19««  to  December  31,  19*8.  based 
on  the  annual  number  of  cases  expected  In 
Massachusetts  iS-year  median  i .  would  have 
been  Ln  excess  of  8999  890  00  Each  year 
which  follows  win  further  Incretise  the  sav- 
ings realized  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Both  clinical  and  public  health  medicine 
may  Justifiably  be  proud  of  their  efforts  to 
eradlowM  measles 

Very  truly   yours. 
Nicholas  J   I^um/ou.  MD     M  P  H 

Director  Diitston  of 
Cornmuntcablf  Dxafoaes 
Approved 

At-ntED  L    FRECHrm.  MX)  .  M  P  H 

Comrntsstoner,  Department  of 

Public  Health. 
Approved 

John  W    Norcross    MD 
President.   Maisac/iusetti  Medical  Society. 

SUMMARY  Of  REPORTED  CAStS  OF  MEASLES 
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6 
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3 
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3 
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27 
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11 

4 

3 
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26 

u 

3 
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»«,- 
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20 

13 

4 
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91 

78 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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19 

29 

17 
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«-. 
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14 

20 

20 
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«»F* 

a-^,.- 
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97 

29 

Morcsster.. 

^^^ 
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36 
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Ml  lUnr      . 

**** 

***^**  " 

SS 

72 

23 

16 

ToM. 

19.512 

853 

420 

385 

(Prom   Medical   World   News.   Nov    29.    1968 1 

Vaccine  Is  Coming  blt  Will  Washimcton 

Be  Ready ^ 

The  rubella  vaccine,  now  slated  for  US 
licensing  by  next  spring.  Is  already  being 
hailed  as  one  of  the  major  research  develop- 
ments of  the  decade  Its  Initial  clinical  Im- 
pact, however,  is  In  danger  uf  being  blunted 
by  bureaucratic  footdragglng  in  Washington 

Epidemiologists  around  the  country  are 
tallying  up  the  vaccines  safely  and  effec- 
tiveness score  in  final  clinical  trials  i  mwn. 
Nov  8) ,  and  manufacturers  are  already  mov- 
ing into  full-scale  prcxluctlon  so  that  sub- 
stantial supplies  will  be  ready  for  the  injec- 
tion guns  next  year  The  current  flurry  of 
activity  has  a  single  immediate  target  If 
enough  children  are  vaccinated  soon  enough, 
the  resulting  herd  Immunity"  may  thwart 
the  next  rub«Ua  epidemic- — expected  in  1970 
or  1971  on  the  basis  of  past  cyclical  reeur- 
genc«» — and  may  thus  prevent  birth  defects 
In  thousands  of  their  as-yet-unborn  brothers 
and  sisters  The  last  epidemic,  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  50.000  birth  defects,  was 
in   1964. 

But  now  there  Is  fear  that  a  recent  re- 
shuffle of  grant  pro-ams  In  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  have  put  this  1970  tar- 


get almost  beyond  reach  Last  year  HEW  de- 
cided to  allow  the  Vaccination  As8tstanc« 
Act--the  standard-bearer  in  the  fight  against 
polio  and  measles-  -to  expire  without  request 
for  renewal  HEW  policy  now  calls  for  sup- 
port of  Immunization  programs  under  the 
new  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Program  But  to  some  critics,  this 
is  beginning  to  look  like  a  case  of  too  little, 
too  late  The  money  Isn't  in  the  till,  and 
If  state  and  local  health  departments  don't 
know  funds  are  comipg  they  may  not  have 
vaccination  campaigns  ready  to  go  when 
children  go  back  to  school  next  fall  Effec- 
tive Immunization  levels  might  be  delayed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  until  well  Into 
1970 

Because  of  this  poaalblUty.  national  volun- 
tary health  organizations  are  applying  con- 
certed pressure  on  HEW  to  set  up  a  separate 
program  for  rubella  Immunization  And  Sen 
Edward  Kennedy  i  D-Mass  i  says  he  will  In- 
troduce legislation  to  revive  the  Vaccination 
.A.sslfrtance  Act 

To  Washington  burcaurracy-WHtchors.  one 
of  the  most  slgnlfioant  aspects  of  the  current 
immunization  brouhaha  Is  that  Lhe  plea 
for  separate  immunization  funds  represents 
!,he  Orst  serious  challenge  to  the  highly 
touted  concept  of  comprehensive  health 
pUuinlrw?  and  health  services  Approved  by 
CongTPWB  two  years  aKo.  this  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration program  has  a  federal -to-state 
decentrallZHUon  emphasis  that  puts  It  In 
Une  with  what  Is  expect^-d  from  the  Incom- 
ing Nixon  regime  It«  purp<j6e  Is  to  give 
state  and  local  authorities  more  discretion 
in  planning  health  activities  that  truly  meet 
local  needs  These  activities  would  then  be 
supported  bv  a  few  broad,  flexible  federal 
grants  rather  than  a  multiplicity  of  rigid 
rat*giirlcaJ  "  grants  e>armarked  for  specific 
diseases  or  projects  The  categorical  programs 
were  uj  be   phased   out 

At  the  time  public  health  ofllclals  by  and 
Large  endorsed  the  change  But  now  the  new 
scheme  s  ability  to  support  a  national  attack 
on  a  specific  disease  Is  being  viewed  more 
skeptically  The  chips  are  down,  and  health 
leaders  outside  the  federal  government  are 
clinging  to  the  old  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams for  federal  aid  Exp>ert£  say  that  to 
get  a  foot  in  the  door  In  the  fight  against 
rubella  would  prfjbably  cost  $10  million  Per- 
haps 35  million  to  40  nxllllon  children  would 
have  to  be  Immunized  to  halt  the  spread  of 
the  dl-sease  to  susceptible  women 

In  the  fiscal  1969  comprehensive  heaith 
services  budget  for  project  grant*,  there  Is 
not  enough  muney  to  carry  out  such  a  nxas- 
slve  effort  If  funds  under  this  program  do 
not  increase.  It  will  not  be  poaalble  to  mount 
:in  effective  national  rubella  Immunization 
pr  >gram.  '  says  Dr  Ruseell  Te«igue.  president 
if  '-he  .As»ocl.itlon  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers  and  Kentucky  health  officer 
Until  three  weeks  ago,  HEW  had  no  plans 
U>r  a  craah  rul>ella  Inxmunlzatlon  campaign 
for  children  Now.  preasure  from  voluntary 
health  aseoclatlons  and  foundations  has  be- 
gun to  pay  off  Top  HEW  officials  have  oome 
up  with  a  possible  compromise  that  amounts 
to  an  interim  extension  of  the  Vaccination 
.Assistance  Program  "We  will  probably  apply 
to  Congress  for  enough  money  to  initiate 
some  German  measles  vaccine  programs  In 
1970.  or  at  least  to  buy  the  vaccine  for  the 
states.  '  HEW's  Dr    Leon  Jacobs  says 

Dr  Jaoobe,  who  is  science  policy  aiide  to 
HEW  Assistant  Secretary  Philip  R  Lee,  ex- 
plains that  the  supplemental  appropriation 
uf  about  810  million  would  be  earmarked 
fur  rut>elLa  Immunization  progranu  under 
the  comprehensive  health  services  program, 
not  under  an  extension  of  the  Vaccination 
Asalstance  Act  Other  HSW  sources  Indicate 
that  the  grants  would  actually  be  admin- 
istered by  HEW's  immunization  assistance 
program  at  the  National  Communicable 
Dtseaae  Center  In  Atlanta,  and  that  they 
might  be  used  to  buy   vacdne  foe   the  poor 


and  to  help  the  states  In  the  mechanics  of 
conducting  immunization  programs.  Then, 
to  keep  the  program  in  operation.  HEW  may 
request  additional  earmarked  funds  in  its 
fiscal  1970  budget  that  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
grcM  early  In  1906 

"This  Is  Just  too  hot  for  anyone  to  Ignore." 
commenu  Dr  P  Robert  Preckleton.  chief  of 
the  NCDC  Immunization  program  Massachu- 
setts' senior  senator  Is  expected  to  ask  for 
more  than  $10  million  for  fiscal  1970  to  get 
the  ball  rolling.  Both  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Lister  Hill  i  D-Ala  )  Introduced  vaccination 
bills  In  the  90th  Congress.  Neither  saw 
action 

Nonfederal  public  health  officials  will  be 
behind  Senator  Kennedy,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  senator's  office.  Of  80  stale 
and  local  health  officers  who  answered.  76 
Indicated  they  wanted  the  program  extended 
In  addition,  75  said  that  states  should  be 
allowed  to  use  vaccination  grant  funds  to 
purchase  vaccine  for  school-age  children  as 
well  as  preschoolers  The  vast  majority  said 
they  favored  adding  rubella  and  mumps 

Such  overwhelming  support  Is  not  surpris- 
ing The  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  has  pro- 
duced Impressive  results  since  Its  establish- 
ment in  1963  By  next  June,  when  the  funds 
run  out.  the  Immunization  assistance  pro- 
gram will  have  spent  $53  1  million  to  control 
polio,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus, 
and  measles 

In  1965.  when  Congress  extended  the  act  to 
cover  measles  campaigns,  261,904  cases  of  the 
disease  were  reported  In  the  US  In  1968,  only 
21,000  are  exjjected  NCDC  estimates  that  in 
this  1965  1968  period,  vaccination  has  pre- 
vented 8  5  million  cases  of  measles,  850  deaths 
from  such  complications  as  encephalitis. 
2.800  cases  of  mental  retardation,  half  a  mil- 
lion days  of  hospitalization,  and  17  million 
days  of  absence  from  school 

With  the  $2  million  In  fiscal  1968  funds 
which  remain  unspent,  the  Immunization  as- 
sistance program  at  NCDC  Is  supporting  74 
projects  In  areas  encompassing  90'  of  the 
U  S  population.  The  money  Is  used  to  buy 
vaccine  for  preschool  children,  to  hire  per- 
sonnel to  plan  and  manage  Immunization 
campaigns,  to  Improve  local  laboratory  and 
epidemiologic  surveillance,  and  for  health 
education  and  promotional  purposes.  For 
schoolchildren  and  adults,  states  and  local- 
ities pay  for  the  vaccine  They  also  hire  the 
technicians  who  do  the  actual  immunizine. 
TTie  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  has  been 
an  important  stimulus  In  getting  state  and 
local  health  departments  Involved  in  achiev- 
ing high  Immunization  rates  In  their  areas.  " 
says  Kentucky's  Dr,  Teague.  "This  Is  no  time 
to  taper  off  on  such  an  effective  program. 
Rubella  immunization  may  be  even  more 
difficult  than  getting  people  Immunized 
against  polio  " 

NCDC's  Dr  Preckleton  agrees.  "Controlllns 
rubella  will  require  a  massive  public  educa- 
tion program,  because  the  real  problem  Is  the 
congenital  abnormalities  resulting  when 
pregnant  women  contract  the  disease  Con- 
vincing unlmmunlzed  women  that  they  can 
protect  themselves  by  having  their  children 
vaccinated  against  a  relatively  harmless 
childhood  disease  Isn't  going  to  be  easy  ' 

The  most  effective  means  of  attacking  the 
problem  Is  through  commtmlty-based  cam- 
paigns Involving  health  departments,  medical 
societies,  voluntary  health  associations,  and 
the  news  media,  says  Dr.  James  Bowes,  con- 
sultant to  the  Joseph  P  Kennedy  Foundation. 
"When  measles  Immunization  programs  were 
conducted  mainly  In  physicians'  offices."  he 
•ays.  "we  got  a  20^r  turnout  of  susceptible 
children.  Health  department  campaigns 
brought  a  response  of  40 '>  to  50' ;  But  when 
you  see  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
medical  society,  the  health  depart,  and  the 
voluntaries,  accompanied  by  strong  publicity, 
you  can  expect  an  80 ''J-  to90'"r  turnout" 

And  rubella  Isn't  the  only  worry.  Existing 
vaccination   programs   must   not   be  allowed 
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to  erode,  health  offldals  say.  Otherwlae,  there 
will  be  new  outbreaks  of  polio,  measles,  and 
other  communicable  diseases. 

Dr,  Bowes,  who  also  Is  director  of  medical 
service  for  the  Pltman-Moore  division  of 
Dow  Chemical  Co  .  says  Texas  Is  a  caae  In 
point.  An  ominous  21  of  the  first  64  polio 
cases  m  the  VS.  this  year  have  occurred  In 
Texas,  he  says.  But  recently,  Texaa  health 
oflJclalB  have  stepped  up  their  attack  on 
pockets  of  polio  suscepttbles,  particularly 
along  the  Mexican  border  say  NCDC  officials. 

Measles  Is  also  showing  an  Increase,  Dr. 
Bowes  adds,  noting  that  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Illinois,  and  Indiana  have  reported 
more  cases  of  measles  In  1968  than  in  1967. 
"I  am  sure  that  fully  one  third  of  the  states 
won't  put  as  much  money  Into  immunization 
programs  under  the  comprehensive  health 
program  as  they  are  now  doing  under  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Program,"  he  says. 
But  HEW  ofllclals  firmly  believe  that  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  service 
program  can  handle  the  rubella  Immuniza- 
tion program,  and  do  a  better  job,  Dr,  James 
Cavanaugh,  the  talented  31-year-old  admin- 
istrator who  guided  the  comprehensive  health 
program  through  its  early  days,  says  Im- 
munization programs  "will  be  helped,  rather 
than  hindered,  by  being  freed  from  the  cate- 
gorical disease  grant  shackles."  He  maintains 
that  once  states  get  a  viable  planning  mecha- 
nism under  way.  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
disease  Immunization  and  surveillance  pro- 
grams that  are  far  more  sophisticated  and 
better  able  to  reach  the  remaining  pockets  of 
susceptible  persons. 

NCDC's  Dr  Preckleton  notes  that  the  com- 
prehensive health  grant  money  will  be  more 
flexible  than  vaccination  assistance  funds. 
"These  funds  are  not  restricted  from  buying 
vaccines  for  all  ages."  Unless  HEW  lays  down 
limitations  to  the  contrary,  the  money  could 
also  be  used  to  buy  clinic  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  to  pay  the  personnel  who  actually 
administer  the  vaccine. 

Many  public  health  leaders  admit  that 
ultimately  the  comprehensive  health  services 
program  may  be  the  best  way  to  fund  im- 
munization programs.  But  with  a  ruljella 
outbreak  coming,  they  aren't  yet  ready  to 
give  up  the  tested  vaccination  asslstAnce 
machinery  that  Congress  and  HEW  have 
discarded. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar,  11,  1969] 
Scientists  Establish  a  Link  Betwxen  Fatal 

Brain   Disease   and   the   Measles  Vixt7s 
(By  Harold  M,  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  10. — Scientists  have 
reported  finding  nearly  conclusive  proof  that 
measles  virus  sometimes  causes  a  deadly, 
mysterious  disease  that  attacks  the  brain  and 
central  nervous  system. 

The  disease  Is  rare,  but  always  fatal.~lt 
Is  believed  to  kill  about  100  American  young- 
sters a  year. 

Virus  experts  have  long  suspected  that 
some  widespread  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem such  as  multiple  sclerosis  may  be  caused 
by  viruses  acting  in  a  fashion  entirely  un- 
like an  ordinary  virus  Infection. 

The  new  research  accomplishment,  there- 
fore. Is  thought  to  offer  an  Important  ave- 
nue for  studying  not  only  the  obscure  brain 
disease  Itself  but  also  some  of  the  other  more 
common  ailments  that  are  suspected  of  de- 
veloping in  a  similar  fashion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  viruses. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  new  report  said, 
for  example,  that  viruses  would  be  sought 
In  brain  tissue  of  multiple  sclerosis  pa- 
tients through  research  using  the  same  meth- 
od that  proved  successful  with  the  other, 
rare,  disease. 

The  obscure  disease  that  scientists  now 
believe  is  linked  to  measles  has  several 
names.  The  two  that  seem  to  be  the  moat 
common  are  subacute  sclerosis  panencepha- 
litis and  Dawson's  Inclusion  encephalitis. 


Dr.  James  R.  Etowson  Jr.  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  did  pioneer  studies  of  the  dis- 
ease about  25  years  ago  and  suggested  at 
that  time  that  a  virus  might  be  involved. 

He  could  not  then  naij^e  the  virus  or  ex- 
plain its  mode  of  action. 

Now  scientists  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  University  of  Indiana  have 
reported  the  actual  recovery  and  growth  of 
measles  viruses  from  brain  tissue  taken  from 
victims  of  the  rare  disease. 

The  report  is  carried  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Nature,  a  British  scientific  publication. 
The  authors  are  Dr.  John  L.  Sever.  Dr  Lulz 
Horta-Barbosa  and  Dr.  David  A.  Pucclllo  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  a  unit  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  Dr.  Wolfgang  Ze- 
man  of  the  University  of  Indiana  Medical 
Center,  Indianapolis. 

Previously  it  was  not  possible  to  grow  virus 
directly  from  brain  tissue  of  the  rare  en- 
cephalitis victims,  although  this  had  been 
attempted. 

The  American  sclentlflc  team  was  able  to 
coax  the  measles  virus  into  showing  Itself 
unmistakably  by  mixing  cells  from  the  brain 
specimens  with  human  cancer  cells  of  a  type 
called  hela  cells. 

Scientists  have  been  growing  hela  cells  in 
laboratory  tissue  cultures  for  years.  They  are 
known  to  be  receptive  to  measles  virus.  The 
technique  of  using  a  mixture  of  two  types 
of  cells  In  tissue  culture  to  bring  forth  com- 
plete viruses  has  been  widely  employed  In 
recent  years. 

The  purpose  Is  to  find  and  release  viruses 
that  may  be  Infecting  one  cell  type  but  that 
remain  Incomplete  and  therefore  undetect- 
able. 

Specimens  from  three  patients'  brains  were 
tested  and  measles  virus  wt«  found  In  each 
case.  Similar  tests  with  brain  tissue  from 
patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  re- 
vealed no  measles  virus. 

Since  late  In  1965  scientists  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  have  been  finding  more 
and  more  circumstantial  evidence  linking 
measles  virus  with  the  rare  brain  disease. 
Commonly  the  patients  had  measles  several 
years  before  the  brain  dlseEise  became  evident, 
but  their  level  of  cntlbodles  against  measles 
virus  remained  abnormally  high. 

Structures  called  Inclusion  bodies  were  a 
factor  in  the  disease,  although  this  did  not 
indicate  the  identity  of  the  virus.  Electron 
microscope  pictiu-es  also  showed  particles 
that  looked  like  measles  virus  and  there  was 
other  evidence  as  well,  but  It  all  fell  short  of 
being  conclusi.'e. 

The  bill  (S.  1622)  to  be  known  as  the 
"Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1969,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Exhibit  2 
S.   1622 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vaccination  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  July  1.  1969,  subsection 
(a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  each  of  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  and.  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  health  authority,  to 
political  subdivisions  of  instrumentalities  of 
the  States  under  this  section.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  shall 
be  avaUable  for  making  such  grants  during 
the  flscal  year  for  which  appropriated  and 


the  succeeding  flscal  year.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
Immunization  programs  against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria.  whooping  cough.  tetanus. 
measles,  and  rubella  which  is  reasonably 
attributable  to  ( 1 )  purchase  of  vaccines 
needed  to  protect  such  groups  of  children 
as  may  be  described  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  upon  his  finding  that  they  are  not 
normally  served  by  school  vaccination  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  salaries  and  related  expenses 
of  additional  State  and  local  health  per- 
sonnel needed  for  planning,  organizational, 
and  promotional  activities  in  connection 
with  such  programs.  Including  studies  to  de- 
termine the  Immunization  needs  of  com- 
munities and  the  means  of  best  meeting 
such  needs,  and  personnel  and  related  ex- 
penses needed  to  maintain  additional  epide- 
miologic and  laboratory  surveillance  occa- 
sioned by  such  programs.  Such  grants  may 
also  be  used  to  pay  similar  costs  In  connec- 
tion •with  immunization  programs  against 
any  other  disease  which  the  Secretary  finds 
represents  a  major  public  health  problem  In 
terms  of  high  mortality,  morbidity,  disabil- 
ity, or  epidemic  potential  and  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  practical  elimination  as  a  public 
health  problem  through  immunization  with 
vaccines  or  other  preventive  agents  which 
may  become  available  in  the  future  ' 


S.  1626— INTRODUCTION    OF   A    BILL 
TO  REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY    IN    THE    DISTRICT^ 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1  introduced  S.  1068,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  psychology  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  That  measure  is 
identical  to  S.  1864.  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

I  have  subsequently  been  informed 
that  several  changes  are  desired  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  correct  some  ques- 
tion?-.  regarding  professional  activities 
common  to  both  psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatrists. I  am  introducing  a  new  bill 
drawn  up  to  reflect  these  modifications 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred 
for  study. 

The  bill  proposes  to  safeguard  District 
residents  against  unqualified  E>ersons 
claiming  to  practice  psychologj'.  It 
would  require  an  individual  to  have  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  plus  2  years'  experience  be- 
fore being  licensed  to  practice.  A  grand- 
father clause  would  cover  those  already 
ethically  engaged  in  practice  and  recip- 
rocal endorsement  is  provided  for  psy- 
chologists moving  into  the  District  from 
jurisdictions  with  standards  equivalent 
to  those  in  the  bUl. 

Members  of  other  disciplines  doing 
work  of  a  psychological  nature  would  not 
have  to  be  licensed,  provided  they  do  not 
call  themselves  psychologists.  Neither 
will  licensing  be  required  of  psychologists 
employed  in  institutional  settings  within 
the  District. 

A  board  of  psychologist  examiners 
would  administer  the  act  in  the  name  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  costs  of  administration  will 
be  covered  by  the  fees  allowed  for  in  the 
bUl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1626 »  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  psychology  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prtntinK.  Che  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr 
ScHWEiKER'  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  S  845  ' .  the  ammunition  amend- 
ment to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of   1968 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Percy  • . 
I  ask  unanimous  const  nt  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  Stevens  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  S.  1251 1  a  bill  to 
remove  dlscrlmmator>'  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  applylni?  to  blind  and 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  per- 
sons 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  tl)e  Senator  from  Illinois  •  Mr  Percy  . 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
Its  next  pnntlnK.  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  Mr  Movtoya'  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  1179' 
the  Airline  Special  Servicer  Act  of  1969 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr 
GooDELL  ,  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  Scott >,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Schweiker  i .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  YARBORorcH> 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  ■  S.  50 1 . 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. ;t  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr  Magnuson  ' ,  I  ask  unanmious  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  Chuuch  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr 
WtLLiABisi  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  S  12971  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit 
retirement  of  employees  with  30  years 
of  service  on  full  annuities  without  re- 
gard to  age 

The  VICE  PRESIDES^T.  Without  ob- 
lection.  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr  Macnuson  i  .  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr  DoMiNiCK ' .  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas Mr  Pearson  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  '  Mr  Thurmond  > . 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S. 
1198'.  to  permit  a  compact  or  agreement 
between  the  several  States  relating  to 
taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr  Tower  >  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin  '3  60  >  the  Program 
Information  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  1  Mr  MoNTOYA  ' .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Church  ■  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S  7401  t)  establish  an  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  .Af- 
fairs 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Mr  GoLDWATERi,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr  .Allott  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  S  J  Res 
81  ■  ;n  honor  of  .Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan 
Merrlam  Smith 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr  BYRD  of  W^.,t  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Mr  Dodd  i ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey Mr  WILLIAMS'  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsf)r  of  the  concurrent  resolution  S. 
Con  Res  7 '  calling  for  measures  to 
strengthen  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  Hi- 
jacking 

nie  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  ;t  is  .so  ordered 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLLTTION 
12— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
RELATING  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS ON  HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  S.  Con 
Res.  12',  which  was  referred"  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

S    Con.   Res    12 

Wriereaa  hlnh-speed  ph<)to^raphlc  tech- 
niques can  magnify  the  time  scale  of  scien- 
tific phenanieua  .'eveallng  parameters  for  re- 
search, engineering,  and  testing  that  are  ex- 
rremly  Important  to  every  nation,    and 

Whereas  the  First  and  Fifth  International 

Congres-sen  on  High  Speed  Photography  were 

held    in    the    United   States   of   America,    as 

rganlzed   and   conducted   by   the  Society  of 

MoMon  Picture  and  Television  Engineers:  and 

Wherea.s  the  Fifth   International   Congress 
>ri  HUh  Speed  Phorographv  In  1960  was  sup- 
ported   by    the    Federal    ilovernment.  *8   ex- 
pres-sed  In  the  S   Con   Res   75  in  1959,  and 

Whereas  other  meetings  were  held  In  Paris, 
London,  Cologne.  The  Hague.  Zurich,  and 
Stockholm  and  In  fach  Instance  these  meet- 
ings have  received  the  recognition  and  the 
support  "f  the  governmenla  of  the  respective 
host  countries,  and 

Whereas  with  each  meeting  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography 
has  grown  In  prestige  and  stature,  and  at- 
tracts more  countries  In  a  continuing 
<r'>wih  pattern    and 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  hlgh-spe«d 
photography  Is  reflected  In  nearly  all  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Including  medical,  biologi- 
cal,  space,   and   many   other   fields,    and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 


Television  Engineers  Is  once  again  sponsoring 
the  International  Congress  on  High  Speed 
Photography  In  Denver,  Colorado,  In  August 
1970  and  Is  desirous  of  representing  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  host  country 
in  the  best  possible  light,  und 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  fully  apprecia- 
tive of  the  importance  of  iissurlng  this  in- 
ternational sclentlflc  meeting  Is  conducted 
In  a  manner  which  will  bring  credit  and 
enhanced  presUge  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(ll  the  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  is  the  best  environment  tor  the 
achievement  In  science,  and 

i2i  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
advantages  and  opportunities  to  assist  In 
achieving  international  understanding  tlnce 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all 
naUonal  and  Ideological  boundaries;   and 

i3l  high-speed  photography  Is  a  universal 
tool  In  science,  important  to  nearly  all  sci- 
ences Internationally,  and  the  International 
Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography  Is  an 
excellent  means  of  disseminating  the  ad- 
vances m  technology,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  Interested  In  i  1  ( 
promoting  International  understanding  and 
good  will.  i2i  enhancing  the  excellence  of 
American  science,  both  basic  and  applied; 
and  i3i  furthering  International  coopera- 
tion In  science  and  technology  by  creating 
the  necessary  climate  for  effective  inter- 
change of  Ideas     Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate  actively  to  the  greatest  practica- 
ble extent  In  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress on  High  Speed  Photography  to  be  held 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  In  August  1970,  under 
the  spon.sorshlp  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture   and   Television    Engineers, 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
13— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DESIGNA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  HALIBUT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclami  the  week  beginning 
May  18.  1969.  and  ending  May  24,  1969. 
as  National  Hahbut  Week."  In  addition, 
the  resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities 

I  have  regularly  presented  this  pro- 
posal upon  reqi:est  of  the  Halibut  Fish- 
ermen's Wives'  Association,  based  at  Se- 
attle. Wash  .  so  that  all  Interested  may 
pay  honor  to  this  natural  n.arlne  wealth 
from  the  sea  and  also  pay  proper  and 
due  respect  to  those  who  harvest  and 
process  this  excellent  protein  from  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean. 

Strong  leadership  for  this  celebration 
has  been  Riven  by  the  wives'  association 
as  well  as  the  other  organizations  con- 
cerned. Including  crewmen,  vessel  own- 
ers, and  the  Halibut  Association  of  North 
America 

Few  segments  of  our  fisheries  have 
been  beset  with  more  difficulties — from 
conflict  with  foreign  fleets  on  the  ftshlng 
grounds  to  unfair  competition  In  the 
marketplace — but  these  fishermen  and 
those  who  market  their  products  have 
continued  to  produce  good  qualities  of 
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high-protein,  low-fat  resources  from  the 
sea  In  addition,  the  good  efforts  of  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion in  returning  this  resource  to  its 
maximum  sustainable  yield  Is  a  world- 
recognized  accomplishment  In  the  realm 
of  ocean  conservation. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  this  res- 
olution and  In  saluting  all  of  those  who 
participate  in  the  harvest  and  celebra- 
tion 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  13 ) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>': 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  pdbc- 
lamatlon  designating  the  seven-day  period 
beginning  May  18.  1969.  and  ending  May  24, 
1969.  as  •National  Halibut  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  20,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  UrUted 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1058)  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  reorganization  of  ageecies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
March  27  and  28,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  subject  of  admin- 
istrative practices  and  procedures  uti- 
lized in  the  exercise  of  rulemaking  and 
other  functions  implementing  Executive 
Order  No.  11246,  relating  to  equal  op- 
ix)rtimity  in  Federal  employment,  and 
related  laws,  regulations,  and  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Witnesses  who  wish  to  testify  may  no- 
tify the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee  in 
room  3214.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
extension  5617, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  IM- 
PACT OF  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
ON   THE   ECONOMY 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March 
25  and  26.  and  Tuesday,  April  1,  1969,  on 
the  impact  of  high  interest  rates  on  the 
economy. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit wTitten  statements  in  connection 
with  these  bills  should  notify  Miss  Henri- 
etta S.  Chase,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  press,  I  wish  to  announce  at  this 
time  that  on  April  15  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  begin  extensive  and  in- 
depth  hearings  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  health  care  which  is  now  avail- 
able or  which  should  be  available  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  time  that  this  sub- 
committee inquire  into  a  wide  range  of 
health  problems,  including  questions  of 
the  adequacy  of  our  delivery  systems  of 
health  care,  health  costs,  our  medical 
manpower  needs,  and  the  need  for  med- 
ical treatment  facilities  at  all  levels  of 
care.  The  subcommittee  will  also  ex- 
amine the  Federal  health  programs 
which  are  now  in  existence,  including 
medical  research  programs.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  additional  legislation 
is  needed  and  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  to  enhance  Federal  activities  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  availability  of 
health  care. 

The  task  which  I  have  outlined  for  the 
Health  Subcommittee  is  indeed  gigantic 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  alert  the  country  to 
the  need  for  a  national  dedication  to- 
ward the  goal  of  better  health  care  for 
all. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  'Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

In  commenting  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paine,  I  wish  to  mention  again,  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  the  work  of  James 
Webb,  who  for  many  years  held  the  po- 
sition of  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Mr.  Webb,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  officials  of  our  Gov- 


ernment. He  has  now  retired  to  private 
life.  He  is  a  man  who  has  served  his 
Nation  well. 

As  I  support  today  the  nomination  of 
his  successor.  Dr,  Paine.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion again  the  services  rendered  to  our 
Nation  by  Mr.  Webb. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confli-med. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  BUILT-IN  BLACKOUT 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  history 
will  be  made  next  Sunday,  For  the  first 
time,  a  television  network  will  carry  a 
documentary  about  the  electric  power 
business. 

This  program,  produced  by  Public 
Broadcasting  Laboratoi-y  of  National 
Educational  Television,  is  scheduled  to 
be  showTi  at  8  pjn.  over  160  educational 
television  stations,  including  channel  26 
locally. 

I  am  seldom  surprised,  anymore,  by 
the  extraordinary  actions  which  officials 
of  investor-owned  utilities  will  take  in 
order  to  keep  from  public  view  those  de- 
tails of  their  business  which  they  regard 
as  private,  despite  their  public  service 
nature.  Yet  I  must*"  admit  surprise  at 
reading,  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times, 
George  Gent's  account  of  the  efforts  of 
the  industry  to  keep  the  PBL  program 
off  the  air. 

I  have  not  seen  the  program.  Appar- 
ently, the  power  company  officials  have 
not  seen  it,  either.  Yet.  around  the  coun- 
try, the  companies  are  calling  stations 
and  writing  letters  about  it.  As  Mr. 
Gent's  story  states,  one  TV^  station — 
WGTE  in  Toledo — may  have  lost  a  S20.- 
000  grant  from  Toledo  Edison  as  a  result 
of  its  decision  to  carry  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratory  should  be  commended 
for  leadership,  rather  than  criticized  by 
an  industry  which  for  too  long  has  exer- 
cised a  monoE>oly  on  projection  of  its 
images  as  well  as  sale  of  its  product. 

PBL  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  trying  to  present  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  problems  of  America.  This  is 
as  it  should  be. 

Inevitably,  someone  will  take  issue  with 
anyone — be  he  economist,  sociologist,  or 
historian — who  is  seeking  solutions  to  the 
complex  problems  we  face.  This,  too.  is 
as  it  should  be.  Far  from  open  debate 
and  disctission.  we  derive  the  facts  upon 
which  prudent  action  is  based. 

One  area  of  legitimate  public  concern 
is  that  of  the  electric  power  industry. 
Some  ask  if  our  electric  utilities  have 
growTi  too  large;  some  wonder  if  these 
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utllllles  are  In  fact  regulated  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion seeks  to  administer  the  wholesale 
power  and  reportinx  phases  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  In  most  States.  State 
regulatory  commissions  are  laboring  with 
inadequate  and  underfinanced  staffs  to 
handle  a  crushing  workload  ranging 
from  regulation  of  grain  warehouses  to 
intrastate  transmission  of  power  Grave 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  regulation,  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  regulation 
at  all 

PBL  has  gone  into  this  area  with  the 
program  entitled  The  Built-in  Black- 
out '  The  electric  industry  is  trying  to 
prevent  this  program  from  bein^  shown 

This  IS  an  outrageous  breach  of  the 
doctrine  of  open  decisions  based  upon 
open  discussion  It  is  an  outrageous  at- 
tempt by  the  industi-y  to  conceal  any- 
thing about  the  power  business  except 
the  material  which  the  industry  chooses 
to  use  in  house  organs,  advertising  or 
furryjsh  to  schools 

Mr^  President,  the  activities  of  the 
power  companies  in  relationship  to  the 
TV  stations  which  plan  to  use  this  docu- 
mentary may  be  of  special  interest  to 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  to  others  mterested  in  the 
free  flow  of  public  information.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr  Gent's  article 
of  March  19.  'Show  on  Utilities  Prompts 
Concern."  and  Robert  C  Maynard's 
article.  'Film  on  Power  Failures  Stirs 
Row  Between  NET.  Utilities.  '  published 
m  this  mommg's  Washmgton  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  Uie  New  Tork  Times.  .Mat,   19.   19691 

SHOW       O.N        UTIHTIES       PROMPTS       CoNCCRN  — 

Companies    iNQcmt    .\bout    Program    Set 

WOS.  3UMD4T 

(By  George  Oenti 

A  study  of  public  utilities,  scheduled  for 
;iunday  olgbt  on  tbe  Public  Broadcast 
L*boratory  of  Natiooal  Educational  Tele- 
vision. UHo  prompted  expression  of  concern 
from  t±ie  nation's  power  companies  and  some 
of  the  educational  network's  affiliates. 

Entitled  "The  Bulit-In  Blackout.'  the  pro- 
gram will  study  future  forms  of  public  power, 
including  atomJc  power,  and  the  location  for 
such  Installations,  the  question  of  state  regu- 
lation ot  utlUtles  and  the  probabUlty  of 
large-scale  blackouts,  such  as  the  one  in 
November,  1965,  The  segment  will  take  50 
or  56  minutes  of  the  90-minute  telecast  on 
N.B.T  .  Including  Channel  13  here,  it  3  P  M 

An  informed  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identltled.  said  that  Public  Broadcast  Labora- 
tory and  National  Educational  Television  had 
received  more  than  30  phone  calls  and  a 
dozen  letters  from  power  companies  and 
N.E  T  affiliates.  Inquiring  ^bout  the  telecast 
and  that  'the  calls  are  becoming  more 
frequent  " 

P'Yedenck  M  Boheii,  executive  editor  of 
PBL.  said  he  was  aware  >f  the  12  letters. 
some  ot  which  n^quested  an  advance  screen- 
ing of  the  program  However,  he  declined 
to  describe  them  as  exerting  pressure 

wrrHDRAWAi.  or  ,\  grant 
But  at  least  one  station-  WGTE  In  Toledo. 
Ohio — may  have  loct  a  »20  (XK)  grant  as  a 
result  of  Its  decision  to  cArry  the  program 
Mrs.  Melen  Davis,  general  manager  of 
WGTE.  cooflrmed  the  report  yesterday  "We 
thought  our  request  for  a  grant  from  the 
Toledo  Edison  Company  hd.d  been  practically 


.ipproved  but  I  was  contacted  yesterday  by 
an  >fflclal  of  the  company  and  told  that  sup- 
p<jrt  had  been  withdrawn   ' 

The  Edison  official  told  me  the  company 
was  very  upset  about  the  PBL  broadcast 
iiul  that  support  was  t>elnR  withdrawn  'be- 
cause .>f  it,'  Mrs  Oavis  said  They  asked  me 
what  we  were  doing  lobbying  against  the 
utilities  However,  they  never  asked  me  to 
'•ancel  in  so  many  words,  something  I 
wouldn  t  have  done  anyway 

The  manager  of  public  Information  for 
Toledo  Edison  Donald  lerrell,  said  the  com- 
p.inv  has  objected  to  the  contents  of  the 
program  as  gleaned  from  publicity  releases, 
but  that  conslderuUon  of  the  grant  to 
W(iTE   will   !>e  made  separately  ' 

.Mr  Bohen  said  the  letters  to  PBL  ex- 
pres-sed  :e;irs  that  the  program  would  sup- 
port legislation  against  utilities  It  does 
not,  t\e  said  Tlie  program  merely  ex.imlnes 
the  public   utilities  field,  Mr.  Bohen  added, 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar   20.  1969] 

Film  hn  Power  Faili  res  Stirs  Row  Between 

SETT.   Utiuties 

By  Robert  C   Maynard  ) 

John  K  White  president  of  National  Edu- 
cational Television,  charged  yesterday  that 
private  electrical  power  companies  were  told 
til  launch  a  natlon-wlUe  campaign  against 
the  coming  Sunday  ulght  edition  of  Public 
Broadcast  Laboratory 

The  50-mlnute  program,  "The  Built-in 
Blackout.  ■  charges  that  another  great  black- 
out-similar to  the  power  failure  of  Nov  9, 
1965.  In  the  Northeast-  Is  possible 

White  charged  that  many  of  the  160  NET 
stations  that  carry  PBL  were  pressured  not 
to  carry  the  show  by  representatives  of  the 
power  companies  in  their  communities 

TELEPHONE    INTERVIEWS 

Edwin  Vennard.  managing  director  of  Edl- 
.^on  Electronic  Institute,  denied  that  his 
<u>s»)Clatlon  had  attempted  to  pressure  NET. 
PBL  ur  any  local  station 

If  Its  a  balanced  show."  we  have  no  ob- 
jection. '    Vennard    said     yesterday,    adding  ^ 
that   his   organization   wanted   to   know   be- 
forehand   what    PBL    would    say    about    the 
utilities 

But  the  story  that  NET  and  PBL  officials 
tell  Is  different  White  and  .several  of  his 
aides  In  telephone  reviews  told  of  reports 
rrom  local  educational  television  stations 
'hat  their  managements  were  contacted  by 
representatives  of  pciwer  companies  express- 
ing concern  over  the  content  of  the  program 

SCREENING    SOfCllT 

Although  no  one  outside  of  PBL  has  been 
permitted  to  preview  the  program,  the  p>ower 
companie.i  are  fearful  that  It  supports  a  bill 
introduced  recently  by  .sen  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy I  D  Mass  )  that  calls  for  a  system  aimed 
at  preventing  recurrences  of  the  Northeast 
blackout. 

But  the  producer  of  the  program.  John 
Wlihleln  of  PBL's  Washington  office,  said  the 
bill— National  Electrical  RellabUlty  Act  of 
lytiy  ■  wont  do  the  Job.  and  the  program 
says  ao." 

fRESENT — ONE    SIDE 

Vennard.  the  Electric  Institute  official, 
stated  the  :Lssoclatlon's  poeltlon  In  a  letter 
to  PBL  demanding  a  screening  of  the  pro- 
gram. Copies  of  his  letter  were  sent  to  Roeel 
H,  Hyde,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  Prank  Pace,  chair- 
man of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting 

■  It  Is  our  belief."  Vennard's  letter  said, 
'based  on  attached  news  releases,  that  the 
program  has  been  pn>duced  or  edited  In  such 
form  is  to  present  only  one  side  of  what  Is 
a  controversial  public  Issue  ' 

Vennard.  In  addition  to  aslOng  for  a  copy 
of  the  program,  requested  "a  list  of  the  NET 
stations  which  are  receiving  prints  of  the 
program   Mlm   for  broadcast  purposes  ,   ,   .  so 
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that  we  may  facilitate  direct  ooenmunlcatlon 
with  these  stations  by  those  members  of  elec- 
tric utility  companies  who  may  wish  to  re- 
quest the  opportunity  to  present  an  opptislte 
or  more  balanced  view  " 

Prank  Bohen,  a  White  House  aide  during 
the  Johnson  .Administration  and  now  a  PBL 
executive  producer,  said  PBL  produced  nei- 
ther film  nor  list  to  the  Electric  Institute 

Although  the  NET  outlet  In  Toledo,  Ohio. 
WTGE.  was  threatened  with  possible  loss  of 
a  grant  from  a  local  utility.  White  said  no 
station  has  opted  to  drop  out  of  PBL  Sunday 
night 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President.  Mr  Ed- 
win Vennard.  managing  director  of  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  which  is  a  publicity 
organ  for  the  utilities,  said,  "If  it's  a 
balanced  show,  we  have  no  objection." 
But  a  balanced  show,  so  far  as  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  is  concerned,  is  a 
biaised.  prejudiced,  and  nonobjectlve 
show ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  a 
balanced  show,  he  has  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  program  and  for  a  list  of  the  TV 
stations  which  are  going  to  cariT  th« 
program. 

This  program  reportedly  discusses  u 
problem  regarding  which  legislation  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  on  -*lackouts  in  the 
Northeast.  I  have  not  seen  the  program. 
I  have  been  consulted  by  persons  work- 
ing for  Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory 
and  discussed  it  with  them.  I  know  that 
the  electric  utilities  have  had  free  and 
open  discussion.  But  this  outrageous  at- 
tempt, without  seeing  it,  to  prevent  a 
program  from  tielng  broadcast  and  to 
censor  such  a  program  is  indicative  of 
the  fear  that  the  electric  utilities  have  of 
free,  frank,  and  open  discussion. 
L  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  article  which  the  Senator  has 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  re- 
fers to  legislation  I  have  introduced — and 
which  I  discussed  in  a  speech  last  Tues- 
day, in  Atlantic  City,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  In  that 
speech.  I  received  some  observations  I 
have  made  in  studying  the  problems  we 
face  in  the  Northeast  and  throughout 
the  country  in  terms  of  providing  re- 
liability, low  cost,  and  assurance  to  the 
consuming  public  that  they  will  be  civen 
the  kind  of  consumer  protection  they 
should  receive. 

There  are  points  I  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  m>'  speech.  These  are  vital 
questions  which  should  be  discussed  and 
debated.  They  are  questions  which  quite 
appropriately  are  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  public.  Certainly,  public 
presentation  of  these  matters  would  in 
no  way  prejudice  the  rights  or  the  po- 
sitions of  the  utilities.  To  attempt  to 
block  the  discussion  of  these  issues  and 
q-iestions  does  not  add  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  American  people  in  trying  to 
guide  us  in  making  correct  and  appro- 
priate decisions. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  realize  the 
millions  of  people  in  New  England  who 
suffer  from  blackouts  because  of  un- 
reliability in  terms  of  the  power  they  re- 


ceive, when  we  think  also  of  those  people 
m  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  markets  who  have  suffered  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  in  blackouts,  when  we 
think  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
to  citizens  across  the  Nation;  and  when 
we  think  of  the  senior  citizens  in  nursing 
homes  who  suffer  when  electricity  is 
turned  off,  people  who  are  unable  to  get 
out  and  who  are  terrified  at  night — it  is 
not  unreasonable  lor  us  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  authority  to  as- 
sure the  public  a  certain  amount  of 
reliability  that  is  not  going  to  increase 
significantly  the  cost  of  power.  . 

Mr.  President,  in  another  area,  I  know 
the  Senator  shares  my  concern  about  the 
ecological  implications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  atomic  energy  and  other 
large  power  sites  and  what  this  will  do  to 
the  rivers  of  our  country.  'We  should  be 
able  to  establish  some  guidelines  so  we 
win  not  add  to  the  pollution  of  our 
streams  with  thermal  heating  and  other 
causes  of  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  in 
the  public  domain.  They  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered.  As  I  imderstand 
the  matter,  that  is  what  the  television 
program  referred  to  is  attempting  to  do. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  performed  an 
extremlly  important  service  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  it  was  an  extremely  unfortu- 
nate act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  utili- 
ties to  try  to  block  the  kind  of  discussion 
and  debate  I  understand  the  television 
program  is  trying  to  present. 

I  believe  the  Senator  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think  his  com- 
ments are  well  taken. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  our  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  freedom  of  livformatlon  and  over 
the  television  industry  at  large  will  have 
these  controversial  Issues  presented  with- 
out interference  from  utilities  on  the  one 
side,  or  my  point  of  view  on  the  other 
side,  but  with  full  discussion  that  will 
stimulate  other  discussions  and  confer- 
ences and  lead  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  in  the  American  way,  and 
which  results  from  public  disclosures. 


mentary  Conference,  in  three  cities  in 
Mexico,  from  April  2  through  April  8. 
1969:  Senators  Mansfield,  chairman, 
Hartke,  Dodd,  Montoya,  Nelson,  Bayh, 
Gravel,  Allen,  Aiken,  Fannin,  Miller, 
Murphy,  and  Saxbe. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING,  "VIENNA.  AUSTRIA- 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair,  in 
accordance  with  title  22.  United  States 
Code  276.  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting,  Vienna.  Austria,  from  April 
7  to  13,  1969:  Senators  Sparkman,  chair- 
man, Yarborough,  YotTNG  of  Ohlo,  Hart, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  "Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Hollings,  Allott,  Thur- 
mond, Mathias,  and  Scott. 


NINTH      MEXICO-UNITED      STATES 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONTTER- 

ENCE— APPOINTMENTS     BY     THE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair. 

pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints 

the  following  Senators  to  attend  the 

Ninth  Mexico-United  States  Interparlla- 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  City  East,  a  magazine 
published  in  New  Yo^,  contained  a  very 
interesting  article  entitled  "Senatorial 
Spotlight:  The  Senator  from  Georgia." 
The  article,  which  is  very  readable,  is 
about  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Russell. 

R^r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
^  as  follows : 

Senatorial  Spotlight:   Senator  Fuom 

Georgia 

(By   George   Douth) 

Richard  :^  Russell  is  considered  the  fore- 
most authority  in  Congress  on  military  mat- 
ters and  is  a  forceful  champion  of  a  strong 
military  defense  for  the  nation  and  the  free 
world. 

Senator  Russell  relinquished  his  chairman- 
ship on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  January  3,  1969,  to  become  Chairman 
of  the  vitally  Important  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  was  left  vacant  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Carl  Hayden. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Russell 
also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  money  f<}^/lll  of  the  nation's 
military  activities — about  one-half  of  our 
total  annual  budget. 

EXPERTISE     IN     MH-ITARY     AFFAIRS 

Russell,  who  headed  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  the  time  the  new  draft  law 
was  whipped  Into  shape,  recommended  action 
by  Presidential  order  to  shift  priority  for 
service  to  the  younger  age  group.  He  also 
proposed  continuing  deferments  for  students 
through  the  college  undergraduate  level. 

The  Senator  stated,  "There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  practicality  of 
ending  the  draft.  I  recognize  that  the  draft 
is  imperfect  in  its  operation,  but  until  now, 
no  one  has  suggested  a  practical  alternative. 
Although  the  number  of  young  men  actually 
Inducted  tlirough  the  draft  Is  relatively  low. 
the  existence  of  the  draft  causes  thousands  of 
enlistments  In  all  the  armed  forces.  If  the 
draft  can  be  ended  without  endangering  the 
strength  of  our  arm^  forces,  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  I,  but  I  must  state 
frankly  that  I  am  skeptical  whether  it  Is 
safe  to  end  the  draft  In  the  foreseeable 
future." 

Richard  B.  Russell  did  not  command  ftUl 
national  attention  until  1951  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  Korean  War,  President  Truman 
fired  General  Douglas  MacArthur  as  Par  East 
Commander.  The  General's  admirers  were  so 
resentful  they  began  to  murmur  of  impeach- 
ment. Russell,  newly  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  suggested  a  Joint 
Congressional  Investigation  to  help  restore 
national  unity  by  allowing  both  sides  to  be 
heard. 

The  handling  of  the  investigation  was  a 
classic  of  legislative  skill,  judicial  impartial- 
ity. Though  held  behind  closed  doors,  the 
proceedings  were  censored  on  the  sp)ot  and 
transcripts  released  within  minutes.  This  ex- 
amination wound  up  justifying  both  parties 
to  a  considerable  degree  and  defused  what 


might  otherwise  have  exploded  Into  a  full- 
scale  national  crisis. 

Time  and  again,  Russell  has  declared  his 
opposition  to  any  program  of  disarmament, 
prohibiting  testing  of  nuclear  devices,  or 
their  use  as  weapons,  whether  partial  or  com- 
plete, that  did  not  provide  for  onslte  inspec- 
tions, adequate  In  number  and  scope  To  him 
It  seems  to  be  the  height  of  lolly  to  uidopt 
any  other  policy. 

It  was  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  him 
that  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  In  good  conscience  vote  his  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1983. 

Russell  commented,  "I  supported  the  orig- 
inal proposal  because  I  believed  that  it  in- 
cluded adequate  safeguards.  But  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Government.  " 

"I  have  followed  as  best  I  could  the  long 
series  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
looking  to  a  Nuclear  Agreement.  There  have 
been  times  when  hopes  have  been  high.  But 
in  every  case,  the  Russians  have,  in  the  last 
analysis,  refused  any  agreement  of  any  kind 
that  contained  a  practical,  foolproof  method  , 
of  detection  of  treaty  violations" 

Senator  Russell  has  warned  that  the  na- 
tion must  not  become  complacent  us  to  the 
continued  communist  danger  to  our  national 
security. 

Russell  gave  President  Johnson  Invaluable 
support  on  Vietnam.  In  1954.  when  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Prance  from  Southeast  Asia  pre- 
sented F*resldent  Eisenhower  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  send  U.S.  Military  Advisers 
to  South  Vietnam,  Russell  was  firmly  op- 
posed. And  he  spoke  his  mind  with  cliarac- 
terlstlc  candor:  "If  you  send  200  advisers 
now,  you'll  send  10.000  befpre  it's  over." 

Since  then,  the  size  of  The  U..':;.  lorces  m 
South  Vietnam  has  confirmed  this  prophecy. 
Senator  Russell  has  taken  the  stand  that, 
once  committed,  the  United  States  should 
make  its  commitment  good. 

The  Senator  has  underlined  that  we 
learned  long  ago  that  military  might  and 
strength  speak  with  a  language  that  all 
people  understand. 

He  contends  that  our  military  strength  is 
firmly  based  on  the  maintenance  of  a  variety 
of  forces  and  upon  what  the  mlUUiry  calls 
a  "mix"  of  weapons  that  will  permit  us  "to 
respond  to  any  given  situation. 

"I  cannot,  as  of  today,"  Russell  declared, 
"report  that  we  still  hold  a  clear  margin  of 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  in  the  field  of 
strategic  missiles,  because  I  do  not  know  that 
to  be  the  case,  and  o  think  there  is  a  very 
grave  doubt  about  It." 

The  Senator  emphasized  that  our  own  de- 
fense planning  has  been  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Chinese  Reds  eventually 
would  become  a  nuclear  power.  But  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  when  we  must  make  certain 
that  our  defense  prograjns  are  adequate,  and 
our  arsenal  of  weapons  sufficient,  to  meet  any 
new  threat  that  may  be  posed  by  China's  en- 
try Into  the  "nuclear  club." 

Russell  stated,  "I  want  to  satisfy  myself 
that  those  charged  with  our  national  security 
are  taking  every  action  that  may  be  needed 
as  a  result  of  this  new  development.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
this  assurance." 

FAMILY    OF    DISTINCTION 

Richard  Brevard  Russell  was  born  at  the 
Russell  family  home  near  Winder,  about  45 
miles  east  of  Atlanta,  on  November  2,  1897. 
the  fourth  of  15  children.  He  springs  from 
an  old  and  distinguished  Georgia  family  that 
long  has  been  identified  with  the  public  life 
of  the  State. 

His  father,  the  late  Richard  Brevard 
Rtissell,  Sr.,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  when  he  died  In  1938. 

Russell's  mother,  who  was  Miss  Ina  Dlllard, 
was  named  Georgia's  "Mother  of  the  Year" 
In  1949.  She  died  In  1953. 

Russell  was  raised  with  Blble-readlng  Cal- 
vlnist  discipline.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
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cation  at  public  achoola  of  Winder,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  School  of  Powder 
Springs,  and  0«orgla  Institute  in  Barnea- 
vlUe.  Oeorgta  He  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  at  Athens  and  received  hU 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  there  In  1918. 
He  U  a  member  of  the  American  and  Georgia 
Stale  Bar  AssoclaUoni. 

Ruaaell  began  hla  political  career  at  the  age 
of  22  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  in  1930  He  served 
ten  years  as  a  member  of  that  body;  the  last 
four  years,  from  1937  to  1931.  were  spent  as 
House  Speaker 

In  1930.  Ruaaell  waa  elected  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  took  offli-e  while  only  33  years 
old -the  youngest  Chief  Executive  ever 
choeen  bv  hts  State. 

He  .'ierved  as  Governor  during  the  depths 
of  the  great  depreealon  of  the  1930's  which 
brought  a  financial  crisis  to  Oovernmenl  at 
all  levels  as  well  as  to  private  Arms  and  In- 
dividuals Russell  brought  Georgia  s  State 
Government  through  the  crisis  by  adopting  a 
rigid  austerity  program  One  of  his  first  econ- 
omy move*  was  to  reduce  his  own  aalary  by 
»3  950  00 

Under  his  leadership  is  Governor  a  m>xlel 
higher  education  proi?r.im  was  established 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  Independ- 
ently-Administered strtte-^;;  ijorted  ro. leges 
into  i  unlSed  rri..ersuy  System  under  a 
single  boarr!  :  regents  Russell  s  reorganiza- 
tion plan  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the 
present  university  system  of  Georgia  is  built. 

During  the  final  yeir  of  Russell's  term  hs 
Govern -r.  United  States  Senator  Robert  Har- 
ris died  m  otBce  and  Russell  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  He  replaced  Senator  Robert 
LaPollette  aa  the  youngest  member  of 
Senate 

Richard  Brevard  Russell  entered  the  Senate 
on  January  12.  1933.  and  his  ..-ontlnuous  serv- 
ice since  then  has  made  him  ranking  member 
of  that  leglsia'lve  body  m  pxUnt  of  seniority — 
only  two  other  Senators  in  history  have 
served  longer  than  Russell  On  Jajiuarv  3 
1969,  he  was  elected  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate 

Senator  Russell,  a  lifelong  bachelor.  Is 
frequently  described  as  a  Senator  s  Senator  " 
He  twice  h.is  been  voted  the  most  effective 
member  of  the  Senate  in  polls  conducted  by 
national  publications. 

SlnL-e  there  Is  unanim  jus  agreement  that 
Russell  Is  the  qui;  'essential  Senator,  perhaps 
the  simplest  w  »y  lo  aeacrlbe  a  full-fledged 
member  f  the  Club  Is  to  describe  him.  al- 
though few  jt.'.'TS  ol  the  Inner  Gr<3up  have 
all  of  his  '-har  Lv.  teristics  Russell  nas  Immense 
seniority  he  :s  the  chairman  of  a  potent 
committee,  he  is  a  Southerner  Personally  he 
la  courtly  and  unostentatious,  li.s  word  is 
good,  he  lives  and  lets  live;  his  llgntty  Is 
both  seen  and  felt 

The  critical  requirement  that  he  fulfills  so 
grandly-  the  sine  qua  non  for  real  member- 
ship—Is  a  lifetime  of  never  putting  anything 
ahead   'f  the  Senate 

However,  there  was  a  time  when  he  aspired 
to  be   the   number  one   man   of  the   nation 

Russell  was  put  forward  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  at  the  1948  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  He  received  263 
votes  for  the  nomination  Pour  years  later  he 
received  294  votes  on  the  second  ballot,  many 
of  them  cast  by  delegates  from  27  states  out- 
side his  native  South  He  had  solid  support 
In  the  South  and  some  support  in  the  West 
But  civil  rights  had  become  a  major  issue  in 
national  politics  Russell  failed  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Presidential  nomination  went  to  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson 

President  Truman  later  wrote  that  Dick 
Russell  would  have  succeeded  If  he  had  been 
fron*^  western  state 

The  Georgian  was  one  of  the  persons  Preel- 
dent  Johnson  called  on  the  tragic  night  he 
flew  Into  Wsi&hlngton  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  government  after  the  .ussassinatu/n  of 
President  Kennedy  In  Dallas 


"He  called  me  at  my  apami'.onl  and  talked 
for  10  minutes,  telling  :np  what  had  hap- 
pened." the  Senator  staled 

He  and  Johnson  have  been  clone  friends  for 
JO  years 

Soon  after  Johnson  moved  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Senate  In  January 
1949,  he  and  Russell  were  working  together 
cloeely 

Russell  "Jacked  Johnson  for  Democratic 
Leader  of  the  Senate  in  1953 

The  Senator  .md  F'resldent  J(<hn.sun  were 
un  opposite  Hides  of  the  1J«4  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

A    STATES    BIGHTCR 

Russell  served  as  leader  and  Chief  Strate- 
gist of  the  Southern  Bloc  of  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  so-called  clvU  rights  bills  of  1957. 
1960,  1964,  1965  and  1968  Russell's  opposi- 
tion to  these  proposals  was  bailed  primarily 
on  his  conviction  that  they  were  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  p<illtlca;iy-lnsr)!rta.  and 
punitive  in  nature  against  the  people  of  the 
South 

On  March  16,  1964.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  get 
away  from  all  the  political  Implications  of 
•he  so-called  Civil  Rights  Issues,  "by  affording 
the  underprivileged  of  both  races  an  op- 
portunity to  betler  their  li^t  In  life  " 

In  the  very  best  faith,  and  In  an  effort 
to  take  at  .east  a  step  forward  toward  a  per- 
manent solution  of  racial  differences,  he  pro- 
pv«ed  a  Workable  and  realistic  means  of  eas- 
ing the  problem  by  bringing  about  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  white  and 
black  populations  throughout  the  United 
States  by  a  purely  voluntary  and  thoroughly 
democratic  relocatkm  prugram 

Russell  contends  that  It  would  go  further 
to  Implement  the  President's  campaign  to 
abolish  poverty  than  all  the  temporary  plans 
and  proposals  that  are  now  In  process. 

Senator  Russell  said.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  prnvUle  Federal  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  effectuate  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  races  throughout 
the  Country 

By  p)eruslng  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  proposal,  the  distribution  and  equal- 
ization >if  the  population  of  our  two  main 
solid  groups  would  not  be  confined  merely 
to  adjustments  between  Stales,  but  the 
stales  of  their  own  accord— and  as  a  States 
Rlghler  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise — 
would  create  commissions  that  would  at- 
tempt to  cure  the  imbalance  cj(  the  popula- 
tion within  the  States  " 

As  a  Senator  from  an  agricultural  State, 
he  Is  interested  in  farm  problems  Senator 
Russell  Is  given  credit  for  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  Law  and  the  salvation 
of  thousands  of  small  farmers  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  late  I930's 

He  Is  the  author  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  hla  Senate 
career 

Senator  Russell  has  pioneered  a  number  of 
gri'ulture  conserv,itl jn  and  forestry  pro- 
grams and  was  floor  manager  In  the  Senate 
lor  the  1936  Act  that  created  the  rural  elec- 
trification administration  He  Is  a  vigorous 
proponent  of  full  development  of  water  and 
river  resources 

mrtDOM  or   ytB.^nr 

Ruvsell  has  stressed  that  there  Is  contln- 
led  need  for  thorough  discussions,  dialogue, 
ind  debate  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Senator  said,  "For  the  greater  part  of 
our  history,  the  right  of  full  and  free  debate 
In  the  U  S  Senate  has  stood  as  a  vital  safe- 
guard over  the  right  of  the  minority  to  pro- 
test against  legl.-latlon  It  believes  to  be  In- 
jurious or  oppressive 

"The  Issues  that  have  generated  prolonged 
debates  or  filibusters  (the  term  used  often 
tlepends  on  which  side  of  the  question  one 
li  :■!!  1  co\er  a  v.isl  range  'if  economic,  politi- 
cal,   and    constitutional    conflicts     The    fill- 


buster  Is  not  the  exclusive  weapon  or  any 
philosophy,  party,  or  section  Distinguished 
Senators  of  both  parties,  representing  every 
shade  of  political  thought  and  every  area  of 
the  country,  have  taken  p>art  on  occasion  In 
extended  debates  In  support  of  a  minority 
position. 

"The  present  rule  of  the  Senate  that  allows 
a  high  degree  of  freedom  of  debate  Is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  position 
that  the  .Senate  occupies  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  Indeed,  the  right  of  an  In- 
dlvldvial  Senator  to  Insist  on  full  discussion 
of  any  question  or  Issue  Is  the  essential  ele- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  Senate  as  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  yet  devised." 

Ru.ssell  contends  that  under  gag  rule. 
Senators  would  serve  little  other  purpose 
than  to  act,  In  effect,  as  additional  members 
of  their  State's  delegation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  once  the  Senate  yields 
the  right  of  Its  Members  to  express  them- 
selves fully.  It  undoubtedly  would  t>e  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  Senators  would  find 
themselves  begging  for  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing for  five  minutes — as  can  and  does  hap- 
pen under  the  rules  of  the  House 

It  also  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  free- 
dom of  debate  In  the  Senate  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Senate's 
time-honored  right  of  amendment,  the 
other  principal  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes the  Senate.  In  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion, as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  In- 
ventions of  m'Xlern  politics." 

The  right  if  free  speech  In  the  Senate 
;s  particularly  important  because  the  Senate 
is  the  only  institution  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem in  which  the  smaller  States  exercise  an 
equal  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation 

Senator  Russell  commented: 

■  Without  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate, 
the  United  States  eventually  will  go  the  way 
of  the  unlimited  democracies;  we  will  reach 
the  stage  where  a  misguided  majority  can  de- 
stroy the  liberties  and  rights  of  Individual 
citizens  In  the  name  of  some  currently  popu- 
lar cause. 

"I  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  who  advocate  restricting  the 
rights  of  the  minority  by  curtailing  freedom 
of  speech  in  the  Senate  may  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  downfall  on  some  future 
question   of    burning   national    Interest  ' 


DAVID    K.    E.  BRUCE— AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
after  sening  longer  in  England  than 
any  previous  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St  James,  today  Ambas- 
sador David  K.  E.  Bruce  is  retiring  to 
private  life.  His  retirement  brings  to  a 
close,  for  the  time  being,  an  exception- 
aily  distinguished  career  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Ambassador  Bruce  had  a  first,  brief 
taste  of  diplomatic  life  when,  in  1926, 
he  went  to  Rome  as  vice  consul.  Re- 
signing from  the  career  Foreign  Service 
in  1928.  Mr  Bruce  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  .spent  most  of  the  remaining 
interwar  .vears  m  business  and  farming. 

David  Bruce  has  the  imique  record  of 
ha\  inn  served  in  two  State  legislatures. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mar>'and  House 
of  Delegates  trom  1924-26:  thereupfJft. 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates In  1941  he  went  to  London  as 
chief  representative  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Later,  when  his 
countr>'  went  to  war.  he  directed  from 
London  the  European  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Ser\'ices. 
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In  the  early  postwar  years.  Ambassador 
Bruce  filled  a  variety  of  posts  within 
the  Federal  Government,  including  that 
of  Administrator  of  Marshall  plan  aid 
to  Prance.  This  was  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  fo  Prance  in 
1949 

Before  coming  to  Britain  as  Ambas- 
sador, David  Bruce  also  served  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  He  therefore  has  the  distinc- 
tion— shared  by  no  other  American  In 
our  history — of  haling  been  Ambassador 
to  France.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
While  he  has  served  in  these  posts  as 
a  noncareer  Ambassador,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  career  diplomats  as  well  as  all  of  us 
who  are  faijiiliar  with  his  work  that  he 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  professional 
diplomats  this  country  has  produced. 

Those  who  know  David  Bruce  can 
testify  to  his  wisdom,  experience,  and 
ability.  They  are  imlikely,  however,  to 
stop  after  mentioning  only  those  qual- 
ities. His  friends  speak  also  of  his 
courtesy  and  his  kindness,  his  under- 
standing and  his  modesty. 

No  recourkting  of  the  career  of  David 
Bruce  would  be  complete  without  men- 
tion of  his  wife,  Evangeline,  A  woman 
of  notable  beauty,  poise,  and  intelligence. 
Evangeline  Bruce  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  her  country  in  her 
own  right.  David  Bruce  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  his  success  has  been  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  assistance  of 
his  wife, 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
join  with  m?  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
David  Bruce  for  his  years  of  devoted 
service  to  his  country.  We  hope  we  may 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  in  the  future  and  wish  him  and 
his  wife  every  happiness  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ABM  DECISION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
a  nationally  televised  news  conference 
announced  to  the  people  of  this  country 
his  decision  regarding  the  modified 
Sentinel  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

The  President,  in  the  press  conference, 
indicated  that  he  had  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  alternatives  and  had  thor- 
oughly re\aewed  the  program,  which  had 
been  initiated  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration On  the  basis  of  that  review  and 
those  considerations,  he  reached  the  deci- 
sion to  substantially  modify  the  program 
in  such  a  way  that  its  "defensive  intent" 
is  unmistakable. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  the  funds 
for  research  Sbd  development  for  the 
ABM  but  have  on  two  other  occasions 
opposed  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
massive  large-scale  deployment.  Since 
the  safeguard  deployment  is  free  of  the 
objections  I  had  to  the  earlier  Sentinel 
proposal,  I  can  support  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal, as  now  submitted  by  the  White 
House,  is  one  which  can  provide  and 
maintain,  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
security  of  our  people  and  our  Nation 
without  arousing  the  alarm  which  the 
earlier  suggestions  generated, 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  that  the  Presi- 


dent's statement  contains  a  statement 
that  the  program  will  be  reviewed  an- 
nually. I  think  this  is  most  important  as 
the  presence  of  these  options  will  permit 
the  President  to  diminish  or  enlarge  the 
means  for  our  protection  as  diplomatic 
and  military  developments  permit. 

On  March  15,  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Safeguard  Program  for  ABM,"  and  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Safeguard  Program  for  ABM 

In  any- discussion  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posed anUballlstlc  missile  system,  national 
security  has  to  be  the  paramount  Issue.  It 
Is  on  the  basis  of  that  security  that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  has  made  his  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  a  modified  and  flexible  ABM 
program. 

His  decision,  arrived  at  only  after  the  most 
searching  examination  of  all  options  open  to 
him,  from  massive  and  ever-Increasing  de- 
ployment of  antimissile  sites  to  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  defensive  program  as 
worthless,  was  not  an  easy  one,  as  he  told 
the  members  of  the  press  at  his  televised  news 
conference  on  Friday. 

But  the  decision  was  his  to  make,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  easy  "out"  of  delay- 
ing action  one  way  or  the  other,  for  further 
"research,"  leading  to  postponed  deploy- 
ments of  a  year  of  more — which  could  prove 
to  be  too  late. 

What  President  Nlxon  proposes  is  a  "safe- 
guard" system  which  Is  Intended  to  guard 
against  any  Communist  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tack that  can  be  foreseen  over  the  next  10 
years.  The  changed  Sentinel  program  would 
primarily  assure  the  security  of  the  nation's 
missile  and  bomber  forces  and  would  provide 
protection  against  any  irrational  or  acci- 
dental attack  of  less  than  massive  magnitude 
from  Soviet  Russia. 

The  first  two  ABM  sites  are  scheduled  to 
be  In  North  Dakota  and  Montana  to  protect 
Mlnutemen  missile  bases.  The  Nlxon  pro- 
posal will  require  a  budget  of  about  $800 
million  originally,  compared  with  the  $1.8 
billion  the  Johnson  Administration's  would 
have  Initially  cost.  Ultimate  expenditure  Is 
expected  to  reach  about  $6  billion  to  87  bil- 
lion, as  more  sites  are  added. 

Opposition  to  any  ABM  system  has  already 
been  widespread  and  vociferous,  and  the 
President  looks  for  a  close  vote  on  his  pro- 
posal In  Congress.  But  he  presented  his  case 
well  at  the  news  conference,  and  his  convic- 
tion, earnestly  expressed,  that  "this  system  Is 
the  best  we  can  provide  for  our  nation's 
security,"  is  bound  to  have  great  weight,  in 
Congress  and  out. 


grams  and  $72.6  million  in  commercial 
sales. 

Wheat  exports  are  as  important  to  the 
entire  American  agricultural  economy  as 
they  are  to  the  State  of  Kansas  because 
production  so  greatly  exceeds  domestic 
demand.  Thus,  the  strength  of  the  do- 
mestic wheat  economy  depends  largely 
upon  export  outlets.  Stated  differently, 
if  our  domestic  wheat  economy  is  to 
prosper,  we  must  depend  upon  exports 
as  outlets  for  substantial  portions  of  an- 
nual production  because  we  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  so  much  more  than 
we  can  consume  domestically.  Exjxirt 
volume  is  a  means  of  clearing  the  mar- 
ket at  satisfactory  price  levels  to  avoid 
rigid  limitations  on  production. 

forecast:   low  world  wheat  trade 

Because  wheat  exports  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  and  Kansas,  it 
is  particularly  distressing  to  note  that, 
based  on  current  indications,  1968-69 
world  wheat  trade  will  be  the  lowest  since 
1964-65  and  possibly  the  lowest  since 
1962-631 


NEED  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wheat  is  the 
most  widely  traded  food  grain  in  the 
world.  About  a  fourth  of  total  world  pro- 
duction moves  in  world  trade.  Wheat  is 
also  America's  leading  agricultural  ex- 
port commodity,  accounting  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  total  domestic  pro- 
duction and  approximately  20  percent  of 
total  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

As  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  know, 
Kansas  is  our  ranking  wheat  State.  In 
fiscal  1968  when  U.S.  wheat  exports 
totaled  approximately  $1.2  billion,  Kan- 
sas' pro  rata  share  equaled  $177.6  mil- 
lion, $105  million  under  Government  pro- 


Year 

Million 
metric  tons 

Million 
bushels 

1962-63 

43.7 

1,604.6 

1963-^4 

56.4 

2.074.0 

1964-65 

50.7 

1.864.2 

1965-66 

62.4 

2,292.4 

1966-67              

26.1 

2,061.8 

1967-68 

52,4 

1,326.6 

Source-  USDA-ERS  "Wheat  Situation,"  February  1969.  p,  8. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prospects  for  the  current 
year  are  dim  because  "at  lea.st  for  the 
current  year  the  world  not  only  has  more 
than  enough  wheat  for  its  needs,  but  the 
grain  is  so  adequately  distributed  that 
trade  expansion  is  not  expected." 
the  r.fi.  export  snxATioN 

The  unhappy  prospect  that  there  will 
be  no  wheat  trade  expansion  this  year 
contradicts  strong  U.S.  interests  in  in- 
creasing export  earnings  to  protect  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  stability 
of  the  dollar.  Based  on  current  indica- 
tions, we  are  now  projecting  only  600  to 
625  million  bushels  in  U.S.  wheat  exports 
for  the  current  marketing  year  ending 
June  30,  This  would  compare  with  761 
million  bushels  exported  last  year  and 
an  original  export  target  of  750  million 
bushels  this  year.  It  would  also  be  the 
lowest  U.S.  wheat  export  year  since 
1959-60  when  510  million  bushels  were 
exported. 

Exports  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat,  the 
kind  grown  in  Kansas,  account  for  one- 
half  of  the  reduction  in  U.S.  wheat  ex- 
ports for  July  1  through  February,  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  last  year.  But, 
what  most  concerns  me  is  that  commer- 
cial exports  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
since  July  1  are  down  43  percent,  more 
than  any  other  class  or  type  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States.  This 
clearly  tells  me  that  we  are  not  competi- 
tive on  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  exports 
at  our  traditional  gulf  ports,  where  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  bases 
its  fixed  price  differentials, 

WHIl-E    IN    OTHER    COUNTRrES 

With  U,S.  wheat  exports  apparently 
sharply  reduced  this  year.  I  was  dis- 
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tressed  to  read  recently  that  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  Aus- 
tralian wheat  exports  this  year  at  281 
million  bushels,  an  increase  of  35  percent 
over  last  year  and  the  second  highest 
export  year  in  Australian  history  The 
Department  also  forecasts  wheat  export 
Increases  in  Canada  by  19  percent  and 
in  France  by  13  percent  over  last  year 
FYench  exports  are  projected  at  an  all- 
time  hlKh  of  203  million  bushels 

Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  my  wheat 
producer  constituents  whose  prices  are 
the  lowest  since  before  World  War  n. 
forecasts  for  a  wheat  export  decline  In 
the  United  States  contrasted  with  in- 
creases In  Australia.  Canada,  and  Prance 
is  rather  anomalous  in  view  of  our 
overriding  interest  in  wheat  export 
expansion 

It  IS  only  reasonable  to  ask  why 

WHAT    I>    THE    :uA  ■ 

World  wheat  trade  is  prescribed  by 
terms  of  the  International  Grams  Ar- 
rangement The  arrangement  became  ef- 
fective Jyly  1.  1968.  and  Is  to  remain 
In  force  for  3  years.  It  replaced  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  of  1949 
The  International  Graln.s  Arrangement 
has  two  parts  a  wheat  trade  convention 
and  a  food  aid  convention  The  former 
sets  forth  minimum  and  maximum  pnces 
for  14  major  wheats  traded  in  world 
ma:ket.s  and  attempts  to  convert  their 
respt'Ctue  values  to  a  US.  gulf  port  ba.s- 
ing  point 

CROWING   CRITICISM    Or   ICA 

Since  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement became  effective,  there  ha.s 
been  increasing  criticism  that  it  Is  a 
majo.-  impediment  to  wheat  trade  expan- 
sion. 

Since  la.^t  Thursday.  IGA  member 
Canada  has  dropped  its  Atlantic  export 
price  of  the  Manitoba  No  3  wheat  by  10 
cents  a  bushel  This  is  the  type  of  Ca- 
nadian A  heat  that  most  competes  with 
US  Hard  Red  Wmter  wheat,  as  well 
as  with  similar  types  from  Australia. 
Ru.ssia  Eastern  Europe,  and  Argentina. 
This  Canadian  move  puts  their  pnces 
clearly  below  the  IGA  mmimum.  while 
the  United  States  is  la«ginK  way  behind 
in  the  export  of  our  equivalent-type  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat 

RECO.MMENOATt'iN      ICA   REVIEW 

Several  persons — myself  included — 
have  recommended  a  review  of  the  US 
position  :n  the  IGA 

PRODUCERS    EXPORT    CO. 

Upon  returning  from  a  U.S.  wheat 
mission  to  Western  EXirope  last  Novem- 
ber. Ralph  J  Crawford,  executive  vice 
president  of  Producers  Export  Co  ,  Kan- 
sas City,  observed  that  US  wheat  ex- 
ports had  not  been  helped  by  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement.  He  and 
other  members  noted  that  dunng  their 
mission  several  US.  wheats  were  not 
competitive  at  specified  minimums  with 
wheat  being  offered  in  E^irope  by  other 
exporters,  including  both  members  and 
nonmembers  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  It  was  Mr.  Crawford's 
view  that  IGA  minimum  prices  placed 
the  United  States  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion in  world  markets  The  mission  urged 
that  our  Government  ignore  these  mini- 
mums  If  others  refused  to  accept  adjust- 


ments   necessary    to    make    US.    wheat 
fully  competitive  in  world  markets. 

SKNATiiR    WALTKS    F      .MONDALK 

Also  In  November,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Waltir  F  Mondale. 
recommended  to  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association: 

The  I.T,ernatlonal  Oralnn  Arrangement  .  . 
fihould  be  examined  to  determine  If  It  Is 
actu.iKy   vtirklng  ><«  .tntlclpated 

rsD.»   omciALs 

On  December  12.  Clifford  G  Pulver- 
macher.  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Commodity  Operations  in  the  USDA 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  told  a  wheat  quality  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Crop  Quality 
Council  in  Minneapolis  that  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  might  be 
one  of  the  causes  for  decreasing  US. 
wheat  exports.  He  .said  that  if  a  satisfac- 
tory .solution  to  the  problems  in  the  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  reached,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  consider  some  basic 
modifications  or  revisions  in  some  of  its 
provisions 

In  an  address  to  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  Agriculture  and  Trade 
Conference  that  preceded  his  recent  ap- 
pointment to  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture,  Dr  Carroll  O  Brunthaver.  of  Cook 
&  Co  .  cited  four  reasons  for  considering 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement 
"the  major  impediment  facing  the  U.S. 
wheat  merchant  today  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr  Brunthaver's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1< 

CONTINENTAl,    GRAIN    CO. 

Ml-  DOLE  Mr  I>resldent,  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Colorado  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Association,  James  R  Good, 
vice  president  of  the  Continental  Grain 
Co  .  observed  that — 

The  fastest,  muat  etlectlve  and  .simplest 
way  to  eliminate  many  of  the  current  defects 
of  the  International  Cir;ilnfl  Arrangement 
would  be  to  lower  the  minlmuma.  at  least  to 
the  eqvUvuIen"^  nf  the  old  International 
Wheat  .Agreement 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  Mr  Good's  remarks 
be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 

'See  i-xhiblt  2 

-MY     REMARK.-)     *T     •,<^.NSA.S    ST.\TE    tTNIVERSITT 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  first 
annual  Senator  Frank  Carlson  Sym- 
posium on  the  World  Population  and 
Food  Supply  at  Kansas  State  University 

At  that  time.  I  recommended  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  US  position  under 
the  IGA  In  light  of  growing  evidence 
that  the  United  States  may  not  be  faring 
well  under  the  arrangement.  It  seems  the 
time  has  come  for  such  a  review  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  complete  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  printed  In 
the  Record 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  3.» 

V  a      WHEAT    EXPORT    MBrTTNC 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  convene  a 
meeting  on  April  2  to  review  the  progress 
of  U  S  wheal  exports  since  July  1,  1968. 
under  the  IGA  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  U.S.  wheat 
exports  as  they  are  influenced  by  the 
IGA  price  schedule  and  its  supporting 
provisions.  That  meeting  should  provide 
a  useful  opportunity  for  representatives 
of  producer,  trade,  and  exporter  organi- 
zations to  discuss  improvements  in  the 
IGA  that  will  best  serve  strong  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  preserving  producer  income  and 
increasing  export  earnings. 
Exhibit  1 
.\DOREss  OF  Carroll  G    Brunthaver 

In  any  organized  discussion  of  barriers  to 
trade  expansion  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
.subject  of  nonpollcy  barriers  be  held  last 
since  It  l.s.  in  my  estimation,  the  least  Im- 
portant  barrier  to  US    agricultural  exports. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  what  I  con- 
-slder  to  b«  the  types  of  barriers  which  con- 
front U -S  grain  merchants  so  that  the  non- 
pollt-v  dlsc\is.<lon  will  be  In  Its  proper  per- 
spective 

The  most  Important  barrier  to  Increased 
sales  of  grain  may  be  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, technology  and  capital  In  a  major  part 
of  the  world  to  develop  an  pfflclent  and  pro- 
ductive livestock  and  poultry  Industry  The 
production  limitations  co-exist  with  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  demand  for  livestock  prod- 
iKta  in  this  large  area  of  the  world. 

The  affluent  West  European  consumes  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  in  the  form  of  livestock  and  livestock 
prodxirt.s  per  capita  .is  does  the  US  citizen. 
In  Pakistan  India.  Russia,  China,  and  nearly 
every  other  country  iwlth  the  exception  of 
.^^straIla  and  Canada)  the  per  capita  de- 
mand for  feed  grains  In  the  form  of  livestock 
is  but  a  fraction  of  what  we  enjoy  In  this 
country 

In  the  U  S.  this  year  we  will  feed  approxi- 
mately 137.000.000  tons  of  feed  grains  to 
supply  meat.  milk,  and  eggs  for  a  population 
of  slightly  over  200.000.000  people  This  rep- 
re.sents  approximately  two-thirds  of  a  ton  per 
person. 

HUGE    POTENTIAL    FOR    FTED    GRAIN 

If  every  person  in  the  world  were  to  con- 
sume livestock  products  at  this  rate,  the  de- 
mand for  feed  grains  would  exceed  2,200.000,- 
OOO  tons,  or  over  five  times  the  current  world 
production  In  terms  of  world  trade,  we  could 
theoretically  project  an  Increased  demEind  of 
1.800.000,000  tons,  compared  with  current 
world  trade  in  feed  grains  of  only  43,000,000 
tons  So  if  only  one-tenth  of  the  Increased  de- 
mand were  reflected  In  Increased  Import  de- 
mand, the  volume  of  feed  grain  demand 
would  increase  from  43,000,000  to  223.000,000 
tons 

This  example  Is  purely  hypothetical;  people 
do  not  share  a  common  desire  to  consume 
livestock  and  livestock  products  even  If  the 
Income  problem  could  be  solved.  But  the  ex- 
ample does  Illustrate,  as  does  our  experience 
m  .selling  feed  grains  to  Japan  following 
World  War  II.  that  the  potential  demand  for 
feed  grains  in  the  world  Is  very  large.  The 
primary  barrier  for  U.S.  grain  merchants  In 
reaching  this  market  goal  Is  the  lack  of  live- 
stock production  technology,  organization, 
capital,  and  effective  demand. 

QUESTION    SlXr-HELP    EMPHASIS 

The  "self-help"  provisions  of  the  current 
P  L  480  legislation  are  mainly  concerned  with 
Increasing    Indigenous    production    of    food 
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grains.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  worthy  goal. 
It  may  not  be  If  scarce  resources  are  expended 
on  such  production  which  would  earn  a 
higher  return  In  other  venture*.  ThlB  may  be 
true  especially  If  the  resource  allocation  re- 
sults In  surplus  production  of  a  commodity 
already  in  excess  supply. 

The  mlsallocatlon  problem  becomes  more 
acute  when  countries  strive  to  produce  for 
a  high  priced  export  market  at  the  exj>en8e 
of  developing  a  domestic  milling  and  live- 
stock production  Industry,  then  And  that  the 
high  export  prices  are  declining  because  of 
burdensome  world  supplies. 

SHIFT    TO    MORE    LIVESTOCK    AID 

It  may  be  time  for  our  aid  and  "self-help" 
effort  to  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  livestock  and  poultry  operation  in  ald- 
reclplent  nations.  Such  efforts  may  help  In- 
crease emplovTnent  opportunities,  lower  the 
cost  of  food,  and  help  Increase  the  demand 
for  grain  In  the  world. 

Provision  for  such  an  aid  effort  Is  Included 
In  the  PL.  480  Act  and  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  live- 
stock economy  In  Spain  and  Korea.  This 
effort  deserves  renewed  attention  and,  per- 
haps, extension  to  other  aid  recipients. 

I  know  that  our  A.I.D.  mission  In  Brazil  has 
confronted  the  problem  of  keeping  grain  In 
the  interior  production  areas  where  livestock 
production  can  occur.  Once  the  grain  has  left 
the  production  area  because  of  lack  of  stor- 
age, tradition,  high  export  price,  or  for  other 
reasons  the  cost  of  bringing  It  back  to  the  in- 
terior for  feeding  is  prohibitive. 

Certain  commercial  firms  are  attempting 
to  spur  livestock  production  In  Pakistan  and 
this  may  be  the  most  etflclent  way  to  make 
progress  In  this  area. 

LIMITED    BY     HIGH     PRICE    SUPPORTS 

The  second  t\-pe  of  barrier  is  the  high  price 
.supports  whlcli  encourage  uneconomic  pro- 
duction and  limit  consumption  throughout 
the  world. 

US.  feed  grain  sales  Into  Western  Europe 
have  declined  from  16,600,000  tons  In  1966 
to  approximately  9,000,000  tons  this  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  feed  grain  consumption 
In  Western  Europe  has  Increased  from  78,000,- 
000  tons  to  86,000.000  tons  during  this  period 
of  lime.  It  Is  difficult  to  compete  with  a 
farmer  In  France  who  Is  guaranteed  $2.40 
per  bushel  of  corn.  At  that  price  he  can  add 
irrigation,  abandon  livestock  production,  and 
stlU  make  a  satisfactory  Income. 

BARRIER    NOT    REMOVED    BY     IGA 

The  Kennedy  Round  and  the  resulting 
International  Grains  Arrangement  did  not 
come  to  grips  with  this  Important  l>arTler  to 
trade,  even  though  the  barrier  was  recog- 
nized The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1965  was 
specific  in  Its  requirement  that  agriculture  be 
Included  in  the  negotiations  In  a  meaningful 
wav 

John  Schnlttker,  writing  in  the  January  6. 
1969.  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture,  reminds 
us  that ;  ■One  of  the  major  issues  to  be  dealt 
with  when  the  Kennedy  Round  began  was 
the  reduction  of  Incentive  for  inefficient  pro- 
duction. This  action  could  be  the  primary 
means  of  trade  exp>anslon  in  agriculture.  All 
the  major  trading  nations  said  they  were 
prepared  to  face  up  to  this  issue.  None  were." 

And  what  should  be  added  Is  that  the  U.S. 
did  not  insist  that  this  major  issue  be  dealt 
with.  In  fact,  we  did  not  even  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  to  limit  further  incentives  to  In- 
efficient production  which  were  Implemented 
by  the  EEC  before  the  agreement  was  even 
ratified. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  high  price 
support  Evstems  as  a  form  of  barrier,  allow 
me  to  comment  further  on  the  I.G.A.  and 
some  of  the  problems  this  agreement  presents 
to  the  U  S  exporter.  Some  of  these  are  policy, 
but  some  of  the  operational  type  problems 
become    non-policy. 


ONLT    UNITH)    STATK8    Wn.LING    TO    LIMFT    CROP 

In  effect,  the  I.G.A.  is  the  major  impedi- 
ment facing  the  U.S.  wheat  merchant  today. 
It  is  an  impediment  because : 

(1) — The  guaranteed  world  price  level 
stimulated  wheat  production  in  the  world, 
and  to  date  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  country  that 
shows  any  willingness  and,  perhaps,  ability 
to  curtail  production  because  of  mounting 
world  surpluses. 

Whenever  you  attempt  to  guarantee  a  price 
level  for  any  product  you  must  have  a  means 
of  limiting  production. 

Allow  me  to  use  an  example.  In  1950  when 
I  graduated  from  high  school  my  folks 
bought  me  a  good  watch  for  approximately 
$50.  Sixteen  years  later  I  replaced  that  watch 
with  the  following  improvements:  s^ock- 
proof,  waterproof,  self-winding,  with  a  sweep 
second  hand  plus  a  gismo  that  Indicates  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the  month 
plus  a  stainless  steel  band  costing  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  leather  band  on  the 
old  watch. 

And  I  bought  this  watch  after  16  j-ears 
of  Inflation  at  a  price  of  $30  from  some 
watchman  in  Japan.  Now,  can  you  imagine 
how  many  of  the  old  $50  watches  would  be 
owned  by  the  government  if  they  had  at- 
tempted to  guarantee  at  $50  the  type  of 
watches  produced  In  1950? 

HUGE    RISE    IN    WHEAT    PRODUCTION 

The  producerffof  the  world  are  an  Ingenu- 
ous lot.  In  response  to  the  Impetus  of  high 
world  wheat  prices  Australia  has  cleared  or 
otherwise  shifted  to  wheat  production  9,300,- 
000  acres  of  land  since  1961  (approximately 
equal  to  the  wheat  acreage  in  Kansas) .  Can- 
ada has  added  nearly  5.000.000  acres  to  wheat 
production  since  1961.  Wheat  producers  have 
learned  to  add  bus  per  acre  to  the  point  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  carryover  of  800,000,000 
bus  in  Canada.  150-200,000,000  bus  in  Aus- 
tralia, over  100,000,000  in  Prance  and  over 
700,000,000  in  the  U.S. 

Had  not  the  U.S.  taxpayer  paid  to  hold 
U  S  acreage  out  of  production  during  the 
past  15  or  so  years,  these  surpluses  would 
have  long  ago  forced  wheat  producing  coun- 
tries to  reevaluate  their  production  Incen- 
tive programs. 

Canada  cannot  afford  to  increase  her 
carryover  of  wheat  much  above  current 
levels.  Australia  physically  will  have  diffi- 
culty handling  a  large  crop  on  top  of  this 
year's  expected  carryover. 

The  pressure  on  these  countries  to  either 
break  the  agreement  or  find  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  minimum  pricing  provisions 
will  become  so  intense  in  the  months  ahead 
that  I  believe  the  agreement  can  hold  to- 
gether only  because  of  U.S.  efforts  to  curtail 
production  (estimated  down  14'""  this  year) 
and  because  of  limitations  on  U.S.  export 
sales. 

NO   GUARD   ON    NON  MEMBER    PRICING 

(2) — The  second  reason  the  I.G.A.  repre- 
sents an  impediment  Is  the  lack  of  protection 
from  non-member  competition.  The  Sino- 
Sovlet  Bloc  are  not  members  of  the  Arrange- 
ment, but  importing  countries  may  purchase 
varying  percentages  of  their  needs  from  non- 
members.  As  a  result.  Russia  Is  under  no 
minimum  pricing  restrictions  and  since  the 
Arrangement  came  into  effect  has  simply 
priced  their  wheat  slightly  under  the  I.G.A. 
minimums. 

CHECK    ON    COMPETlrrVE    PRICING 

(3) — ^The  third  reason  the  agreement  rep- 
resents a  t>arrier  la  related  to  the  United 
States'  right  to  price  competitively.  Despite 
Secretary  Freeman's  assurance,  as  a  practi- 
cality, there  is  little  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  wheat 
when  other  members  imdercut  the  minimum 
prices  and  we  continue  to  live  up  to  our 
treaty  obligations,  as  we  have. 


A  member  Prices  Review  Committee  is 
detailed  to  periodically  review  world  trading 
in  wheat  and  to  "consult"  with  member  na- 
tions in  an  effort  to  restore  prices  when  their 
individual  sales  appear  to  have  been  made 
at  levels  belvw  the  minimums.  When  the 
committee  i<f  unable  to  accomplish  this,  the 
matter  Is  referred  to  the  Wheat  Council  for 
additional  "review." 

The  council  may  decide  whether  any  pro- 
N'lsions  of  the  arrangement  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  If  so.  to  what  extent  However, 
this  suspension  requires  the  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  exporter  and  importer  members  of  the 
convention. 

On  the  basis  of  jjast  experience,  it  is  not 
hard  to  envision  the  difficulty  we  would  have 
In  persuading  the  dominant  exporting  na- 
tions to  vote  to  suspend  the  minimum  price 
provisions  so  that  U.S.  wheat  could  compete 
in  all  markets  again,  or  to  persuade  the  im- 
porters, on  the  other  hand,  to  vote  for  resto- 
ration of  higher  prices  once  the  minimums 
were  breached. 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  from  the  testimony  of 
our  negotiators  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee last  March  and  April  that  they  re- 
turned from  Geneva  with  no  specific,  auto- 
matic, and  reliable  mechanism  for  restoring 
U.  S.  competitiveness.  Quite  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  from  the  written  reply  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  relied  on  their  ability  to  deal 
with  this  most  sticky  future  problem  by 
moral  suasion  and  the  meciianlce  of  the  Ar- 
rangement Itself  are  only  a  cumbersome 
adjunct. 

EXEMPTION    rOR     SOME    SELLERS 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us.  however.  Is 
a  provision  whereby  E.E.C..  Sweden,  Greece. 
and  Spain  have  apparently  been  granted  an 
exemption  which,  In  effect,  excludes  them 
from  the  minimum  pricing  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  This  pro^nsion  allows  these  coun- 
tries to  reduce  the  minimum  price  of  their 
wheat  by  part  of  the  transportation  cost  from 
U.  S.  Gulf  to  their  respective  load  port*. 

Par  example,  on  a  recent  Turkish  commer- 
cial tender  for  wheat  of  any  world  origin. 
French  wheat  was  sold  for  $57  per  metric 
ton,  delivered  Turkey.  The  I.G.A.  minimum 
for  French  wheat  Is  $1.50  per  bu,  or  $55  11 
per  metric  ton  f.o.b.  U.S.  Gulf,  compared  tQ.^_^ 
$1.60  per  bu.  or  $58.79  per  metric  ton.  for  / 
U.S.  soft  red  winter  wheat.  Our  freight  brok- 
ers estimated  the  freight  rate  from  US.  Gulf 
to  Turkev  as  being  about  $6.40  per  metric 
ton:  thtis,  the  I.G.A.  minimum  for  French 
wheat  would  be.  say.  .$61  50  delivered  Turkey 
I  or  so  we  assume )  and  the  sale  by  Prance  is 
$4.50  per  metric  ton  ( 1214c  per  bu)  under 
the  established  minim  tun. 

But  through  an  interpretation  of  the  fine 
print  of  the  agreement  we  find  that  Prance  is 
allowed  to  reduce  their  minimum  price  of 
S55.ll  bv  $5  per  ton.  i.e.,  the  freight  from  US. 
Gulf  to  Marseilles,  making  it  $50.11  plus  the 
freight  from  Marseilles  to  Turkey  of  $4.  or  a 
mmimum  price  c.l.f.  Turkey  or  $54.11  as  op- 
posed to  the  U.S.  minimum  of  $58.79  plus 
freight  of  $6.40.  or  $65.19.  This  difference  of 
$11.08  (which  Includes  $3.75  per  ton  quality 
differential)  is  still  enough  to  exclude  us 
from  every  sale  that  oomes  along  until 
Prance.  Sweden,  and  Greece  under  this  inter- 
pretation sell  every  bu  they  offer. 

COMPLETE   MOCKERY  BY  FREIGHT 

There  is  almost  no  destination  in  the  world 
where  French  wheat  would  not  sell  at  less 
than  its  Gulf  I.G.A.  minimum.  This  Is  true 
because  even  to  the  most  distant  markets  of 
Par  East  Asia  we  cannot  envision  a  freight 
rate  situation  where  the  freight  rate  from 
France  to  the  destlnatttn  would  be  more 
than,  say  $2  at  2.50  per  ton  over  the  rate 
from  U.S.  Gulf  to  the  same  destination — 
far  less  than  the  rate  from  Prance  to  the 
U  S.  Gulf.  This,  of  coiu^e.  makes  a  complete 
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mockeiry    or    th«    agreed    upon    I O  A     niinl- 
mums 

Thu  inean«  th»t  wb  we  illowln^  PY&noe  u> 
di«po6«  or  her  wheat,  nilnlnilzln«  the  tx»t 
of  her  price  support  And  stora^  pro^&m  so 
that  the  fundj  can  be  u««d  to  maintain  her 
»y»tem  of  high  prtc«  supports. 

'«XC««  A  CRICK   ON  CONST- MPTION 

4 — The  fourth  reason  that  the  I  O  A  repre- 
sent* a  deterrent  to  U  S  trade  U  that  higher 
prices  retard  conaumpUon  In  the  developing 
nations  of  South  America.  Africa,  and  the 
Far  Eaat.  price  has  a  significant  influence  on 
consumption  The  higher  prices  embodied  In 
the  new  I  O  A  cannot  help  but  retard  the 
growth  of  our  sales  to  the  very  areas  wher- 
we  should  be  concentrating  on  building  new 
markets. 

We  have  been  taught  by  long  experience 
that  when  world  wheat  production  4nd  sur- 
plus are  sniall,  prlc«s  will  rise  without  artifi- 
cial agreemenu.  when  they  are  large  price 
flexibility  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
our  share  of  world  markets,  as  well  as  to  help 
Increase  the  total  market 

CARGO   Rt'LTS   A3   SELr-DEnAriNC 

Lets  discuss  for  a  moment  the  nonpullcy 
barriers  reUtlng  to  Enat-West  trade  Over 
the  past  Ave  years  the  United  3Utes  lias 
erected-certain  ocean  freight  barriers  to  East- 
West  leade  the  jrlgln  and  clisslflcatlon  ot 
which  are  dllBcult  to  fix  They  are  in  effect 
"non-policy"  policies  They  exist  partly  In 
law,  but  more  generally  in  Interpretation  and 
extension  of  executive  ruling  They  lack  any 
clear-cut  purpose  and  have  most  often  led 
to  weirdly  self-defeating  enda 

On  Oct  10.  1963  President  Kennedv.  In  an- 
nouncing an  intended  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
stated   inter  alia.    '  an   added   feature  is 

the  provision  that  the  wheat  we  sell  to  the 
anlet  Union  will  be  carried  in  avtulabie 
American  ships,  supplemented  by  ships  of 
other  countries  as  required 

Not  only  do  our  cargo  preference  laws  make 
no  such  requirement  but  the  Preslden'  s 
advisors  at  the  time  had  not  bothered  •., 
consult  the  Maritime  Administration  as  to 
the  genera:  effects  uf  such  .x  condition  or 
even  Inquired  as  to  whether  It  was  physlcallv 
and  economically  workable  It  wasn't.' but  in 
the  struggle  to  somehow  make  it  work,  a  non- 
pcUcv  interpretation  that  it  least  50  -.  of 
most  US  gram  sold  for  cash  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations  must  move  on  .\merlcan  flag 
vessels  has  evolved. 

The  cost  of  ocean  carriage  In  a  U  3  flag 
vessel  Is  very  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  an  Identical  vessel  operaUng  under  a  for- 
eign flag  Pint,  the  cost  of  building  anu 
repairing  the  vessel  in  the  U  3  — a  flag  Dr«- 
requislte^ls  higher  than  almost  anvwher.. 
else  in  the  world:  and  secondly,  the  operating 
labor  cost  in  direct  wages  and  benefits  'or 
.American  L-rews  is  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessel  under  a 
•foreign  •  flag  Additionally,  lower  tax  basf-s 
minimal  registry  requirements,  and  greater 
latitude  In  operating  practice  combine  t<, 
further  lower  the  foreign  owners  ton-mile 
costs 
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all  foreign  flags  were  used  In  other  words 
the  U  S  D  A  Mmply  subsidizes  the  use  of  U  3 
flag  vessels  in  connection  with  US  financed 
agricultural  exports 

In  speaking  of  sales  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Soviet  Bloc  nations,  however,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  U  8  financed  sales  We  are  talking 
about  normal  commercial  sales  for  dollars 

To  give  effect  to  President  Kennedys  1963 
«indlti..n  Maritime  Administration  simply 
borrowed'  the  50  ":  concept  and  ruled  that 
It  would  apply  on  .Soviet  sales  even  though 
these  were  for  cash  The  rule  Is  .■rtlll  In  force 
.As  a  specific  example  of  the  US  flag  pre- 
mium Maritime  Administration  -guideline' 
'  1  e  .  maximum .  U  3  flag  rates  uj  Russia  con- 
UT»sted  with  the  approximate  current  foreign 
flag  market  shows 

U.S.    GUlf    TO    BLACK   S£A-ODESSA 
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'  Matilims  Admlnlstraflon  has  nol  oublnhsd  suidetme" 
-ate,  0-  th,  o,„  30.000  .on  ,ue  Am.„can  v««T^  ;ea*,"!,g  hen, 
open  (0  n.gotlalKjr  .,nd  (he  $1 J  ,5  onl,  aur  own  educalert  ^ue'T 

ADOED  COST  TO  RUSSIA  OF  $2  72 

Thus,  a  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  today  un- 
der the  50'-.  rule  (basis  this  esUmate)  would 
cost  «2  72  per  ton  more  delivered  Odessa  bv 
virtue  of  the  US  flag  requirement  and  this 
assumes  the  use  of  only  the  largest  and  most 
ecoriomlcal  American  ve.ssels.  The  Russians 
would  thus  have  to  pay  for  the  American 
flag  subsidy  If  they  bought  our  wheat  Not 
unreasonably  however,  they  have  said  that 
they  win  leave  that  privilege  to  the  U  3  gov- 
ernment and  win  continue  to  buy  Canadian 
wheat  and  Mexican  corn.  etc. 

To  this  basic  Idea  of  using  U  3  vessels  have 
been  appended  some  Incongruous  complica- 
tions. For  example,  a  Commerce  Department 
acen.se  la  required  to  export  US  grain  to 
East  Germany  If  the  grain  Is  wheat,  SO'T 
of  It  must  be  carried  on  a  U.S.  flag  vessel 
u  the  grain  is  corn  however,  no  US  flag  Is 
required  provided  some  portion  i  the  exact 
portion,  incredibly,  being  unknown  to  the 
Commerce  Department  but  generally  ru- 
mored to  be  ab.,ut  10  15  :  ,  of  the  cargo  on 
that  vessel  is  ,1rsl  delivered  to  a  Western 
European  destination 

If  Poland  Is  the  buyer  of  either  wheat  or 
corn,  however,  no  license  or  US  flag  Is  re- 
quired, and,  in  fact,  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture encourages  dollar  exports  to  Poland 
by  including  this  country  under  concessional 
barter  program  sales  However,  Poland  Is  not 
an  acceptable  Western"  desUnaUon  under 
an  export  license  of  corn  to  Czechoslovakia 
but  Yugoslavia  is  No  license  or  U  3  flag  Is 
required  to  export  US  grain  to  Rumania 
but  both  are  required  for  Bulgaria,  and  so 
It  goes 
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Starting  with  PubUe  ResoluUon  17  of  1934 
and  subsequent  federal  statutes  Including 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954,  It  has  been 
required  that  all  shipments  from  the  US 
financed,  donated,  or  loaned  bv  our  govern- 
ment shall  be  made  on  U  3  flag  ships  The 
Maritime  .Administration  orlginallv  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  subsequent- 
ly, have  interpreted  the  law  to  be  satisfied  If 
at  least  50  "  of  the  shipment  was  made  in 
L  S  vessels,  and  the  balance  in  flags  of  the 
recipients  choice  In  the  case  of  agricultural 
goods,  the  requirement  has  meant  very  little 
to  the  recipient  since  the  US  government 
paid  the  extra  cost  of  'differential"  between 
the  American  flag  rate  and  the  foreign  The 
delivered  coet  to  the  buyer  Is  the  same  as  IX 


INVOLVED     AND     CT7MBESSOME     LIMITS 

The  barrier  or  problem  created  by  the  part- 
cargo  rule  embodied  in  the  'Western'  destl- 
naUon  requirement  Is  that  it  most  frequent- 
ly raises  the  delivered  price  to  the  buyer 
through  Increased  freight  charges  for  taking 
a  vessel  to  two  ports  of  discharge  Ucenslng 
as  such.  Is  an  Impediment  In  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  requires  that  a  trade  ac- 
tually be  made  and  Its  terms  approved  by 
themselves  before  a  license  Is  issued  While 
the  Department  takes  this  sale  under  ad- 
vi.sement.  the  exporter  Is  obvlouslv  prevented 
from  protecting  himself  from  interim  market 
risks  such  as  freight  rate  changee.  futur«a 
market  fluctuauons,  and  changes  In  applica- 
ble subsidies.  The  whole  process  Is  Involved 
and  cumbersome  to  any  merchant  who  Is 
working  with  a  combination  of  rapldlv  shift- 
ing values. 


As  one  might  suppose,  an  exporter  who 
has  wound  his  way  through  this  thicket  Is 
forced  to  reflect  on  whether  these  manifold 
and  ct)ntradlctory  restrictions  have  any  cen- 
tral purpose  or  u.seful  goals  and  what  In  the 
world  these  might  be  If  there  were  an  out- 
right prohibition  against  food  exports  to  any 
communist  nation,  that  situation  could  be 
argued  on  Its  merits  But  the  Idea  that  by 
the  means  of  licensing  red  tape  and  or  by 
adding  a  5-IO-c  export  "flag  tax"  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains  we  are  thereby  Inhibiting 
the  spread  of  communism  Is  absurd. 

This  tax"  since  its  very  inception  has 
been  completely  self-defeating.  It  has  had 
only  one  single  effect— to  prevent  the  .sale  of 
U  S  farm  goods  and  surplant  them  by  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Bloc  from  Canada,  Australia. 
Prance.  Mexico,  and  other  free  world  nations. 

NO    POSSIBLE    REASON    TO    CONTIKUE 

In  itself,  this  Is  bad  enough,  but  since  1963 
not  one  American  vessel  owner  nor  any 
American  crew  has  benefited  from  cargoes 
which  could  not  be  sold  In  the  first  place  If 
the  US  flag  "tax"  cannot  aid  the  group 
for  whose  benefit  It  was  Intended,  what  pos- 
sible reason  Is  there  In  continuing  It? 

In  1965  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  this  US.  flag  re- 
quirement be  dropped,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken 

It  is  time  now  that  the  new  administra- 
tion begin  an  Immediate  review  of  these  self- 
imposed  handicaps.  The  U  S.  farmer  not  only 
should,  but  must,  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
other  farmers  among  the  exporting  nations 
of  the  free  world  It  seems  very  little  to  ask 
that  this  particularly  senseless  obstacle  be 
banished 

Exhibit  2 
.\DDRESs  or  James  R  Good 
The  subject  of  "International  Wheat 
Prices"  Is  not  only  an  interesting  one.  but, 
more  important,  of  vital  impact  upon  all 
of  us  Whenever  we  speak  of  price  we  Im- 
mediately have  two  distinct  sides,  that  of 
the  consumer  who  normally  contends  It  is 
too  high  and  that  of  the  producer  who  al- 
ways And  It  too  low- 
Before  we  analj-ze  International  wheat 
prices.  It  might  be  well  to  review  Uie  world 
supply-demand  situation  Let  us  look  back 
a  couple  of  years,  take  a  pulse  of  the  present 
and  ft  most  important  look  aliead  to  see 
some  problems  and  hopefully  propose  some 
solutions. 

OOOD  SOUTHERN    HEUISPHIXE  CROP 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  is  presently  in 
the  midst  of  completing  the  1968-69  hari-est. 
The  wheat  bins  in  Australia  are  bulging 
with  the  record  crop  which  will  exceed  500,- 
000,000  bus  Growing  and  harvesting  condi- 
tions were  nearly  Ideal  to  permit  the  Aus- 
tralians to  stock  the  shelves  with  a  wide 
range  of  good  quality. 

In  Argentina,  the  mid-November  early- 
December  drouth  caught  the  crop  at  the 
critical  state  The  most  recent  official  and 
trade  estimates  forecast  final  production  to 
be  about  217,000.000  bus.  Early  deliveries 
have  indicated  a  good  quality  of  better  than 
average  protein. 

Most  other  countries  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  have  fared  well  also.  South 
Africa,  which  for  any  years  w.-is  an  Importer, 
vrtll  enjoy  its  second  year  of  total  self-suf- 
ficiency The  only  country  suffering  from 
weather  hazards  Is  Chile,  which  Is  expected 
to  Import  higher  than  normal  amounte  In- 
flation plagued  Uruguay,  finally  returning  to 
supply  side  again  and  expected  to  be  a  small 
exporter. 

PAVORABLE    FOR    NOBTHEKN    HAKVEST 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  a  whole, 
last  summer  the  crop  had  good  growing  con- 
dlUons  In  North  America,  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  had  harvest  weather  prob- 
lems  which   reduced   final   outturn,   Canada 
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produced  650,000,000  bus  of  spring  and  win- 
ter wheat,  which,  added  to  the  670,000,000- 
bus  carryover,  makes  available  the  highest 
amount  In  history  at  1,320,000.000  bus,  Mex- 
ico, which  has  been  a  recent  entry  to  the 
exporter  group,  has  only  produced  Its  do- 
mestic requirements. 

After  years  of  surplus  problems,  the 
United  States  entered  the  crop  year  with  a 
carryover  of  537.000,000  bus  and  produced 
1,570,000,000  for  a  total  supply  of  2,100,000,- 
000.  Our  domestic  consumption  Is  expected 
to  Increase  to  760,000,000  bus  due  to  higher 
livestock  feed  usage  resulting  from  harvest 
damage  and  relative  low  prices  in  some  areas. 
At  the  end  of  December  the  government 
controlled  640,000,000  bus.  Assuming  exports 
at  600,000.000.  total  July  carryover  will  be 
160,000.000 

In  Europe  the  major  producing  country  Is 
Prance,  which  last  summer  harvested  545,- 
000,000  bus.  Since  almost  all  of  the  French 
wheat  Is  a  soft  variety,  quality  determines 
Its  domestic  usage  whether  animal  feed  or 
milling.  Of  the  1967  crop,  336,000,000  was 
used  domestically  and  177,000.000  exported,  so 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  Prance  could  ex- 
port a  record  near  200.000.000  this  year. 

The  Communist  Bloc  of  Eastern  Europe 
was  estimated  to  have  produced  850,000.000 
bus  which  was  7  to  8%  less  than  1967  due 
to  spring  drouth.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  fore- 
cast the  amount  available  to  the  world  mar- 
ket but  conditions  of  winter  wheat  In  Ru- 
mania are  reported  to  be  excellent. 

MORE    RUSSIAN    TO    FREE    WORLD 

The  Soviet  Union  was  estimated  to  have 
produced  2,400,000,000  bus.  an  Increase  of 
150,000,000  from  1967.  The  spring  drouth  In 
the  hard  wheat  areas  was  more  than  offset 
by  Increased  production  of  spring  wheat. 
With  higher  production  in  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia,  we  can  expect  the 
Russians  to  export  more  to  the  free  world. 

In  summation  of  the  world  wheat  supply 
at  the  end  of  1968,  the  four  major  exporting 
countries — the  United  States,  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia — had  for  export  and 
carryover  a^  the  end  of  their  respective  crop 
years  2,324.000,000  bus,  an  Increase  of  18%, 
or  352,000.000  bus,  from  1967. 

LITTLE    CHANCE    IN    WORLD   DEMAND 

Very  little  change  In  demand  Is  seen 
throughout  the  Southern  Hemisphere  dur- 
•  Ing  the  crop  year.  In  South  and  Central 
America  domestic  production  In  the  normal 
Importing  countries  appears  about  un- 
changed, except  for  Chile.  Brazil,  the  largest 
Importer,  Is  expected  to  equal  last  year's 
90,000.000-bu  requirement. 

The  European  demand  has  shown  little 
change  from  last  year,  except  the  quality  re- 
quirements changed  somwhat  to  stronger 
wheats  to  offset  the  lower  quality  of  the 
crop.  The  British  harvest  weather  Increased 
their  demand  by  about  35,000,000  bus,  which 
was  largely  filled  by  Spain  and  Rumania 
after  the  price  Increase  of  United  States 
wheat  under  I.G.A. 

SCTPT    AND    TTTRKEY    AS    IMPORTERS 

In  the  Middle  East,  Egypt  U  likely  to  im- 
port around  50,000,000  bus:  Turkey,  like  Its 
neighbors,  suffered  from  spring  drouth  and, 
after  two  years  of  self-sufflclency.  Imports 
are  likely  to  be  around  25,000,000.  Iran  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years  was  a  small  ex- 
porter. Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  all  en- 
joyed good  harvests.  Their  Imports  will  be 
down  by  rather  hlgb  percentages. 

CROP    RlSl    IN    INDIA,    PAKISTAN 

The  major  change  In  the  demand  picture 
focused  on  India  and  Pakistan.  After  the  dis- 
asters of  the  mld-1960'8,  India,  with  good 
rainfall.  Improved  technology  and  new  seed 
varieties  Increased  Its  1968  production  by 
47%  to  a  record  of  626,000,000  bus.  Neigh- 
boring PeJclstan,  under  similar  conditions, 
produced  230,000.000  bus,  an  Increase  of  45%. 
Needless  to  say,  this  had  a  very  direct  effect 
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upon  the  United  States  and  Canada  since 
these  two  countries  were  Importing  around 
300,000,000  bus 

Japan,  which  has  become  one  of  the  major 
world  Importers  over  the  past  decade,  shows 
signs  of  leveling  off.  The  reason  In  part  Is 
due  to  record  rice  production  which  Is  now 
a  domestic  surplus  problem. 

To  finish  the  demand  picture  we  must  try 
to  peek  behind  the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Cur- 
tains. Because  of  the  size  of  the  purchases, 
the  Chinese  Impact  upon  the  world  market 
can  often  be  considerable.  Just  recently  they 
signed  the  largest  contract  ever  negotiated 
with  Australia  for  81.200,000  bu.  to  be 
shipped  by  March,  1970.  Prior  to  this,  China 
bought  65,000,000  from  Canada  to  be  shipped 
by  July,  1969,  while  Prance,  a  China  supplier 
for  the  past  few  years.  Is  currently  negotiat- 
ing a  trade.  Total  trend  of  Chinese  Imports 
has  been  downward  the  past  two  years. 

Russia,  which  staggered  the  International 
market  from  1963  to  1966  with  sizable  Im- 
ports, has  successfully  rebuilt  the  system  to 
return  to  export  ledger.  They  have  a  one- 
year  balance  on  a  three-year  purchase  com- 
mitment with  Canada  for  160,000,000  bu., 
which  the  Russians  are  unlikely  to  take  dur- 
ing this  crop  year.  Usually  they  shipped 
Canadian  wheat  to  Cuba,  but  the  Spanish 
are  reported  to  have  sold  15,000,000  bu.  to 
the  Castro  regime. 

RISING  RA"rE  FOR   WORLD  USAGE 

World  consumption  of  wheat  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  200,000,000  bu. 
per  year.  This  Is  due  to  the  Increasing  world 
population,  the  substitution  of  wheat  for 
rice,  especially  In  Asia,  and  food  aid,  par- 
ticularly P.L.  480,  which  has  converted  need 
Into  demand. 

FRKE  DEMAND  DOV7N   50,000,000   BT7SHELS 

The  total  free  world  wheat  Import  demand 
for  the  1968-69  crop  year  Is  expected  to  de- 
cline by, around  50,000,000  bu.  This  forecast, 
of  cour»,  can  change  rapidly  during  the  next 
four  Dosnths  should  any  drastic  weather 
changM^ occur  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 

Havlag  looked  at  both  the  demand  and 
supply ^Ides  of  the  equation,  we  can  now 
better  evaluate  world  prices.  Prom  what  we 
have  seerv  so  far.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
buyers'  market.  Looking  forward  to  next  year 
there  Is  Hwe  doubt  but  Australia  Is  faced 
with  a  pottotlal  record  carryover  of  300,000,- 
000  bu.  by  the  end  of  this  year;  an  amotint 
double  any  previous  crop. 

Of  the  exporting  group,  It  appears  Canada 
may  have  the  most  serious  problem  when 
come  August  the  carryover  may  well  exceed 
750.000.000  bu.  Amazing  and  frightening  was 
a  Feb.  8  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  headline, 
"Increased  Output  Held  Farmers'  Solution," 
which  was  based  on  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Task  Force  on  Agriculture.  The  re- 
port contends  supply  management  should 
not  be  relied  on  to  solve  the  problems  of 
agriculture  until  all  other  possible  ap- 
proaches have  been  tried. 

BASIC  RULES  DICTA"rED  BY  IGA 

Having  analyzed  the  world  situation  let 
us  now  confine  our  subject  of  International 
wheat  prices  by  looking  at  It  from  the  view- 
point of  the  United  States.  Since  the  world 
market  price  Is  not  dictated  by  the  free 
forces  of  supply  and  demand,  we  must  know 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  world.  The  basic  rule  book 
is  called  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment which  became  effective  July  1, 1968,  and 
Is  to  remain  In  force  for  three  years.  Gen- 
erally known  as  IGA,  It  replaced  the  18- 
year  old  International  Wbeat  Agreement. 

The  IGA  negotiations  setting  forth  the 
grotind  rules  were  completed  In  August,  1967, 
following  two  years  of  discussions  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  essentially  covered  the  pro- 
visions reached  In  the  Kennedy  Round  cereals 
negotiations.  The  IGA  consists  of  two  parts: 
wheat  trade  convention  and  food  aid  con- 


vention. It  Is  Important  to  note  IGA  was  con- 
ceived during  a  period  of  time  when  the  world 
was  overly  concerned  about  Its  food  supply 
and  many  feared  Malthus'  theory  was  about 
to  be  proven. 

PRICE  BASIS  CHANCED  TO  GULF 

The  Important  provision  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  sets  forth  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  14  major  wheats 
moving  In  world  trade.  Prices  were  generally 
raised  about  23c  per  bu  over  the  former  IWA 
mlnlmums  and  the  maximums  were  raised 
40c.  rWA  prices  used  as  Its  basis  only 
Canadian  No.  1  Northern  Manitoba  In  store 
at  Port  Winiam/Port  Arthur  "with  other  types 
and  origin  of  wheat  calculated  on  quality  dif- 
ferences as  agreed  between  Importing  and  ex- 
porting countries.  IGA  changed  the  price 
basing  to  fob.  U.S.  Gulf  ports  and  set  the 
mln-tax  prices  for  Canadian  Manitoba  Nos.  1 
and  3,  Argentine  Plate,  Australian  f  a  q..  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  standard  wheat, 
Swedish,  Greek.  Mexican,  two  types  of 
Spanish  and  four  varieties  of  US,  wheat — 
dark  northern  spring  14%  protein.  No.  2  hard 
red  winter.  No.  1  soft  red  winter  and  No.  1 
western  white.  Since  the  agreement  went  Into 
effect,  two  grades  of  Australian  hard  wheats 
have  been  added. 

The  Pood  Aid  Convention  provides  for 
contributions  In  the  form  of  wheat,  coarse 
grains  for  human  consumption  or  cash 
equivalent  to  be  made  to  the  lesser-developed 
countries  of  the  world.  The  annual  yearly 
pool  Is  to  consist  of  the  equivalent  of  165.- 
000.000  bus  to  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributes 42%.  or  69,400.000  bus.  Our  grants 
under  P.L.  480  now  apply  against  this  com- 
mitment. Other  major  country  contributions 
Include  the  European  Common  Market,  23%; 
Cantida,  11  % ,  and  United  Kingdom.  Australia 
and  Japan.  5%  each. 

DIFFICULT  TO  ABBROGATE  TREATY 

The  IGA.  has  been  in  effect  only  eight 
months  and  already  we  hear  many  demands 
for  the  United  States  to  either  withdraw 
or  to  Inunedlately  renegotiate  various  provi- 
sions. Much  as  many  of  us  might  like  to 
abandon  the  whole  idea,  we  need  to  keep 
several  things  in  mind.  First,  the  I.G.A.  Is  a 
three-year  international  treaty.  A  respon- 
sible world  power  does  not  abrogate  treaties 
lightly.  Second,  we  need  to  be  fair  to  those 
who  negotiated  the  I.G.A.;  it  was  conceived 
in  a  period  when  many  responsible  people 
were  forecasting  a  worldwide  food  shortage 
and  food  prices  were  high,  I.G.A.  has  been 
Implemented  during  a  period  of  world  wide 
food  surplus  and  falling  world  wide  food 
prices.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  1961  crop 
year  to  beginning  of  the  1966  crop  year,  carry- 
over stocks  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia.  Argentina  and  Prance  went  from 
2.162,000.000  to  1,080.000.000.  My  guess  Is  the 
1969  crop  carryover  will  be  above  1.800.000.- 
000. 

MUST  SEEK  REVISIONS  BY  1969-70 

Realistically,  we  should  keep  the  I  G.A„ 
but  work  vigorously  to  revise  It  as  soon  as 
possible,  hopefully  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1969-70  crop  year.  Those  countries  most  dedi- 
cated to  the  Ides  of  International  commod- 
ity agreements  should  be  willing  to  accept 
changes,  because  the  longer  a  cumbersome 
and  Inequitable  arrangement  persists,  the 
less  llkeUhood  It  can  be  revised  and  extended 
past  Its  scheduled  termination. 

We  have  a  new  administration,  with  a  new 
policy  group  in  the  Departments  of  SUte 
and  Agriculture.  Let  us  challenge  and  en- 
courage them  to  change  the  I.G.A. 

MINIMUM  PRICES  AS  "TOO  HIGH" 

What  are  the  problems  of  the  I.O.A.  from 
the  U.S.  viewpoint?  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious Is  that  the  minimum  price  Is  too  high. 
I  recognize  that  many  of  you  will  contend 
that  a  minimum  price  which  equates  to  &bo\it 
$1.35  per  bu  for  ordinary  wheat  in  Colorado 
Is  not  too  high.  But  In  all  candor  I  have  yet 
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to  le*rn  any  way  to  define  a  "faJr  and  Just 
price  ••  In  the  final  analysis,  perhape  the  beat 
t«8t  Is  that  nothing  U  too  high  if  you  can 
sell  It  and  nothing  la  too  \<yw  If  you  can 
buy  It  Another  test  is  whether  farmers  are 
anxious  to  produce  it  at  these  prices  Acre- 
age Increases  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 
U  S  Delta  Indlcftte  they  are  Perhaps  the  t>eat 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  I  O  A  mini- 
mum Is  too  high  Ls  that  nearly  all  major 
grades  of  wheat  on  the  international  market 
are  trading  at  the  fringes  of  the  minimum 
I  say  on  the  fringes  t)ecau8«  every  subter- 
fuge Is  being  used  to  cut  prices  to  or  below 
the  minimum  During  the  18  years  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  It  was  free 
of  crlUclsm  only  when  It  traded  well  below 
the  maximums  and  well  above  -.he  minimum 
prices,  that  is  closer  to  the  middle  of  the 
range 

The  fastest.  mo«t  effective  .ind  simplest 
way  to  eliminate  many  of  the  current  de- 
fecu  of  the  I O  A  would  be  to  lower  the 
minimum  at  least  to  the  equi-zalenta  of  the 
old  I  W  A  Perhapa  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
minimums  and  maximums  set  by  a  pre-de- 
termined  formula  based  on  ratios  of  wneat 
supplies  in  the  5  leading  countries  as  i  per- 
cent of  world  wheat  trade  As  supplies  In- 
crease .am  world  wheat  trade  decreases  the 
r*ng«  otiGA  prices  would  be  lowered  and 
vice  versa 

T.*XINC  f  3    r\RM  EmriENlY 

Prom  th«  very  day  I  O  A  was  Implemented 
we  have  been  forced  to  impose  .m  export 
certificate   or  more  appropriate  a  ^ax   to  raise 


wheat    will    be    rendered    uncompetitive    by 
Russia  3  3KS  14   ' 

WORK   FOB  avSSIAN    MEMBEXSKIP 

How  can  an  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment be  effective  if  one  major  exporter  Ls 
not  a  member^  During  the  past  election  cam- 
paign and  in  the  present  Congress,  we  hear 
much  about  a  nuclear  arms  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia If  we  were  able  to  get  the  Russians  to 
Join  I  W  A  .  should  we  not  be  negotiating 
with  them  to  continue  as  an  I  G  A.  member 
also^  Can  we  not  combine  or  In  some  way 
tie  these  negotiations  together^ 

ML-ST   CON3IDEB    ACREAUZ   ASPECT 

The  national  wheat  acreage  allotment  of 
51,600000  acres  for  1968  Is  a  reduction  of 
13  ;  from  last  year  with  further  reduction 
expected  from  the  signup  through  March  21 
under  the  voluntary  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram Contrast  this  with  our  exporting  I  O  A. 
partners  when  In  the  last  decade  the  Cana- 
dians have  expanded  acreage  more  than  a 
third  and  the  Australians  more  than  doubled 
wheat  .u-reage  Is  the  United  .States  to  carry 
the  burden  alone  for  attempting  to  controj 
the  world  supply  '  A  revised  I  G  A  must  con- 
sider the  acreage  aapei-t 

NIGHTMARE    IN    PRICE    EQUrVALENTS 

Another  I  G  A  aspect  that  has  proved  det- 
rimental to  the  United  States  Is  the  spelling 
out  of  all  our  grades  and  classes  of  wheat. 
With  the  exception  of  two  grades  of  Canadian 
wheat,  all  other  wheats  are  simply  Identified 
by  country.  leaving  a  lot  of  latitude  for  trad- 
ing on   quality  speclflcallons    The  equating 


the  U  S   price  of  most  wheat  clas.ses  •«  agreed      o'    *"    prices    u>    fob.    US    Gulf    porta    has 


world  levels  During  last  September  this  tax 
reached  48c  per  bu  for  soft  red  winter  wheat 
and  27c  per  bu  for  jrdlnarv  hard  winter 
wheat.  By  taxing  exports  of  US  wheat  to 
higher  world  prices,  we  are  indirectly  sub- 
sidizing our  competitors  the  producers  In 
the  Ave  other  major  I  G  A  exporter  countries 


proven  to  be  a  nightmare  in  trying  to  police 
or  translate  prices  of  competing  origins  to 
the  buyer's  discharge  port  Continuing 
L-hanges  In  oi-ean  freight  technology  and  port 
facility  improvement  have  left  the  exporter 
members  at  constant  ixlds.  not  only  on  how 
to    Interpret    prices    but    to    arguments    and 


We  are  taxing  the  efficiency,   the  technology      charges  of  violating  the  agreement    By  low 


and  know-how  of  U  S  agriculture  through  a 
high  world  price  that  gives  Incentive  to  In- 
creased production  ;n  ail  other  countries 
whether  importer  or  expocjer 

By  agreeing  to  higher  world  prices  we 
simply  raised  a  higher  umbrella  over  all  pro- 
ducing areas  and  Invited  more  competitors 
to  the  demand  area  It  la  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  approach  of  higher  prices  of  I  G  A 
as  related  tc  humanitarian  concept  of  feed 
the  world  I  am  sure  Madison  Avenue  would 
have  difficulty  selling  the  slogan.  Eat  more — 
Pay  more.  ■  even  in  our  country  let  alone  the 
developing  countries. 

HELPING  SOVIET  BLOC  NATIONS 

The  :ast  extension  of  I  W  A  Included  Rus- 
sia as  an  exporting  member  So  far  the 
Russians  have  chosen  not  to  Join  neither 
have  the  Eastern  European  countries  which 
are  normal  wheat  exporters  The  present 
I  G  A  Is  tailored  for  their  not  being  a  mem- 
ber Are  we  not  also  indlrectlv  subsidizing 
their  agriculture  with  high  world  prices  as 
well  as  giving  access  to  all  our  customers'' 

Let   me   quote    In    part    two   recent   cables 
Prom  our  Rotterdam  office  came 

"Hard    winter    13  5 'c    protein     Dutch    mills 
did  not  buy  any  hard  winters  since  Septem- 
ber   1968  Since  then  their  mills  have  changed 
grist   completely   by   using   Australian    prime 
hard,   also   foq    and   Rusalan   and    later   Ar- 
gentine    To    make    mills    change    their    grist 
It   takes    prlmo   overly   attractive    levels   and 
secundo   some    assurance    that    hard    winter 
13  5 'c     will    be    available    at    realistic    prices 
over  an  extended  period    For  transshipment 
U  K      Swiss.    Belgium    market    and    German 
Rhine  picture  essentially  the  same  " 
An  Oslo  cable  reads : 
Re    spring    wheat:     had    expected    State 
Grains  would  be  a  buyer  this  week  but  un- 
derstand they  negotiating  with  Russians  for 
SKS   14  wheat  and  they  will   in   no  case  do 
anything  until  such  negotiations  completed 
There  is  definite  possibility  that  U  3   spring 


erlng  the  minimum  prices  and  leaving  the 
world  price  to  seek  itjt  trading  level,  we  will 
eliminate  'hese  technical  difficulties. 

MAY    HAVE   PROBLEM    OF   HYBRIDS 

Another  challenge  I  G  A.  may  well  be  con- 
fronted with  during  its  three-year  lifetime  Is 
hybrid  wheat  The  president  of  a  major  US 
seed  company  .iniiounred  that  1.000  bus  of 
seed  of  15  different  hybrids  were  placed  In 
farmers'  hands  Uiat  full  Commenting  to  this 
in  his  Feb  14  newsletter  to  the  National 
Aasoclatlon  ol  Wheat  Growers.  Glen  Hofer, 
executive  vice-president,  made  this  excellent 
statement 

It  Is  hard,  as  a  farmer,  not  to  be  ex- 
cited about  breakthroughs  like  that,  but 
I.'  you  can  stand  being  solidly  realistic — 
each  production  research  .success  is  digging 
us  a  little  deeper  into  the  supply  situation 
that  Is  smothering  us  now  No  one  could  be 
heartless  enough  to  criticize  the  Ufe-savlng 
aspect  of  the  dramatic  increase  In  .'ood  self- 
sufflt  lency  made  possible  in  India  and  Pakis- 
tan through  the  use  of  new  whPKt  varieties 
developed  largely  with  US  funds  No  one 
can  be  so  inhuman  as  to  complain  about  the 
insistence  of  our  government  on  self-help 
provisions  In  many  PL-480  agreementis  which 
lor'-e  agricultural  reforms  in  the  recipient 
countries  No  farmer  Is  going  to  resist  a  new 
feruilzer  a  new  machine,  (jr  a  new  variety 
If  he  Is  convinced  It  will  grow  him  another 
bushel,  but  we  had  better  believe  that  all 
of  these  factors  are  likely  to  combine  even- 
tually into  a  pretty  painful  re<..rganlzatlon 
I  from  our  point  of  view)  of  US  agriculture's 
productive  resources  ' 

HALF-TRUTHS  IN   MANY  OPINIONS 

On  the  subject  of  price.  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  an  untruth  Is  not  as  dangerous  as 
a  myth  or  a  half-truth  The  often  used  state- 
ment that  price  does  not  affect  the  United 
States  ability  to  gain  access  to  market*  Is  a 
half-truth  It  Is  truth  that  with  a  variable 
levy   as   exists    in    the   Common    Market,   we 


cannot  effectively  compete  prlcewlse  with 
indigenous  supplies  But  we  sure  can  com- 
pete with  Russia.  Canada.  Australia,  and  the 
rest  If  we  are  not  hampered  by  I W  A  s, 
I  G  A  's  etc 

Also,  a  half  truth  Is  that  price  does  not 
really  matter  when  compeUng  with  Spain. 
Greece.  Mexico,  etc  because  they  will  sell 
their  surplus  regardless  of  price  This  Is  true 
in  the  short  run.  that  Is.  after  the  crop  has 
been  produced.  But  It  Is  untrue  for  the  long 
run  as  land  resources  will  be  diverted  to  other 
crops  when  farmer  or  government  costs  t)e- 
come  too  burdensome. 

There  are  many  other  aspecte  to  interna- 
tional wheat  prices  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  political.  Our 
trade  restrlcUons  with  Red  China,  our  re- 
quirement of  50  :  American  flag  ocean  ves- 
sels to  certain  countries  are  Just  a  few  ex- 
amples why  we  cannot  compete  for  one- 
sixth  to  one-quarter  of  world  wheat  trade 

rhe  name  of  the  game  Is  competition. 
Other  wheat  exporters  are  going  to  try  to 
increase  their  exports  even  If  the  United 
States  does  not  And  with  high  international 
wheat  pnces,  importers  are  going  to  trv  to 
increase  domestic  grain  production  andlm- 
port  less 

CITES  PROBLEMS  OF  RAILROADS 

There  is  a  good  example  of  an  Industry 
which  administered  prices  above  a  level  at 
which  others  are  willing  to  perform  the 
service  The  US  railroads,  with  rates  set 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  lost  a  great  share  of  their  business  to 
airlines,  to  truckers  and  barge  operators  who 
were  able  to  perform  the  service  at  lower 
cost  and  sUll  make  a  profit.  The  railroads 
can  compete  and  are  competing.  But  they 
are  tlndlng  a  a  lot  harder  to  win  back  busi- 
ness than  It  would  have  been  to  avoid  losing 
It  m  the  first  place 

The  US  <an  compete  in  the  world  trade. 
It  needs  to  have  the  rules  altered  to  allow 
It  to  compete.  We  have  the  resources  Do  we 
have  the  will? 

Exhibit  3 

March   14.   1969. 
Hon  CLIFFORD  M   Hardin. 

Sfcrrtary.  Deparnncnt  of  Agrtcultitre 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  I  was  distressed  to 
see  in  the  February  Wheat  Situation  that 
the  USDA  Is  now  projecting  only  600-625 
million  bushels  of  United  States  wlieat  ex- 
ports for  the  current  marketing  year  ending 
this  coming  June  30  This  would  mean  the 
lowest  US  wheat  export  year  since  1959 
and  compares  with  761  million  bushels  ex- 
ported last  year  and  an  earlier  export  target 
of  750  million  btishels  for  this  vear  I  was 
however,  more  than  shocked  to  "read  m  the 
March  10  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture  that 
the  USDA  forecivsts  Australian  wheat  exports 
for  this  year  at  281  million  bushels,  an  In- 
crease of  over  35  percent  over  last  year  and 
•he  second  highest  export  vear  m  Australian 
history 

Upon  further  Investigation  I  liave  lound 
that  in  the  Pebruar\-  Wheat  Sltu.nion  the 
USDA  also  forecasts  wheat  export  increases 
this  vear  bv  Canada  of  19  [)ercent.  and  by 
Prance  of  13  percent  over  last  year,  with 
French  exports  projected  at  an  all  time  his- 
toric high  of  203  million  bushels. 

Wheat  farmers  are  complaining  bitterly 
that  wheat  prices  received  this  vear  are  the 
lowest  since  before  World  War  II  and  are  for 
the  first  time  In  five  years  below  current 
price  support  loan  levels  It  Is  obvious,  since 
we  are  dependent  upon  export  markets  for 
sale  of  more  than  50  percent  of  our  wheat 
production  that  strong  export*  are  essential 
to  wheat  farm  Income  a»d  a  successful  farm 
program  at  acceptable  public  cost 

I  noticed  as  well  on  page  13  of  the  March 
10  Issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture  that  Russia, 
as  well  as  Australia.  Is  offering  wheat  In  Rot- 
terdam at  prices  undercutting  our  U  S.  Hard 
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winter  and  Hard  Spring  wheat  prices.  This 
Is  distressing  and  leads  me  to  question  very 
seriously  what  Is  happening  to  otir  wheat  ex- 
port position  as  a  result  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  which  was  entered  into 
last  July  and  which,  I  understand,  prescribes 
specific  terms  of  trade  on  our  wheat  exports 
In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  several 
stories  in  the  press  pointing  out  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  under  the  IGA  In  calcu- 
lating or  accounUng  for  ocean  freight  costs 
by  both  Australia  and  France  in  pricing  their 
wheats  In  the  prime  European  and  Japanese 
markets.  Is  this  a  result  of  the  basing  point 
of  the  IGA  being  placed  at  our  Gulf  ports, 
or  Is  It  a  result  of  the  fixed  differentials  be- 
tween   wheats    from    competing    countries 
specified   In   the   Agreement,   or  Is  It  both? 
Rus!ila  Is  not  a  member  of  the  IGA.  What 
effect  Is  that  having.  In  light  of  lower  Rus- 
sian wheat  prices  quoted  recently  In  Western 
Europe?  Also,  of  equal  Importance,  Is  what 
effect  will  IGA  price  levels  have  on  otherwise 
uneconomic  wheat  production  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  food  grains  for  wheat  in 
consuming  countries? 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  believe  that  a 
complete  review  and  evaluation  of  the  IGA 
Is  called  for,  in  order  to  regain  our  competi- 
tive position  In  world  wheat  markets.  If  this 
requires  amendment  of.  or  withdrawal  from, 
the  IGA  then  that  determination  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  you  would 
agree  that  this  situation  Is  serlotis  and  of 
utmost  Importance  to  otir  balance  of  trade 
and  our  wheat  export  Interests.  Time  Is  of 
the  essence  since  less  than  four  months  re- 
main of  this  marketing  year  and  less  than 
that  before  a  new  U.S.  wheat  crop  will  begin 
to  be  harvested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
I  U.S.  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  Leo  G.  Vaske  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  to  be  a  permanent  conunissioned 
officer  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  with 
grade  of  lieutenant;  and  James  L.  Has- 
sall,  of  th^U.S.  merchant  marine  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Regular  Coast  Guard  with  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, junior  grade. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  confirmed. 


elusion  of  its  business  today  until  Mon- 
day next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  and  appropriately 
refer  messages  from  the  President  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  their  re- 
ports, together  with  any  minority,  sup- 
plemental, or  individual  views,  as  de- 
sired. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEP-'VRTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Myron  Tribus.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Larry  A.  Jobe,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  35 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations at  the  desk  which  were  reported 
earlier  today,  and  which  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? ^     „       * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  note  for  the  Record  that 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
timeliness  on  these  nominations  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  requirement  of  printing  be  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT    OF     THE     INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

James  R.  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Reginald  Norman  Whitman,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

John  H.  Shaffer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Leslie  Lloyd  Glasgow,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Fish   and   Wildlife. 

HolUs  M.  Dole,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Carl  L.  Klein,  of  nUnols,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mitchell  MeUch.  of  UtaH.  to  be  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Don  Paarlberg,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  confirmed  various  nominees 
to  be  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior. ^      .^. 

These  nominations  have  moved  with 
very  great  deliberation  and  yet  with  some 
speed.  ^.       ,    . 

I  merely  want  to  express  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  my  own  apprecia- 
tion and  my  compliments  to  him  for  the 
speedy  way  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
hearings  on  these  nominations. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 

business.  ,      ^    . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  foliowing  con- 

/ 


THE  FIRST  60  DAYS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969.  just  2  short  months  ago,  at 
noon  of  that  day.  Richard  Milhous  Nixon 
became  the  37th  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  new  administration  had  begun. 
How  well  I  remember  other  Presidents 
under  whom  I  had  served  and  their  ad- 
ministrations: Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  Each  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  but  each  striving 
in  his  own  way  to  set  a  course  that  he 
felt  best  met  the  needs  and  filled  the  as- 
pirations of  the  country  as  they  existed 
at  that  particular  time  in  our  history. 

Each  President  met  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office  in  a  different  fashion  and 
each  left  to  his  successor  a  different  leg- 
acy. Before  looking  at  the  first  60  days  of 
this  administration  and  its  accomplish- 
ments, let  us  review  the  legacy  that  con- 
stituted Richard  Nixon's  inheritance. 

No  decade  in  American  history  began 
with  greater  hope  and  promise  than  did 
the  1960's;  and  few  decades  in  America 
have  seen  the  first  8  y^fiSi^end  in  such 
doubt  and  despair;  Thef  people  were  be- 
wildered and  afriid.  ndt  knowing  what 
to  believe  or  expefct^om  their  Govem- 

When  DT^ight  Eisenhower  rode  for  the 
last  time  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
there  was  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
United  States  in  an  uneasy  world.  Eight 
years  later.  America  was  a  Nation  bit- 
terly divided  between  the  races  and  be- 
tween the  generations.  The  spillover  of 
street  crimes  from  the  slvuns  into  cities 
and  suburbs  of  America  had  made  "free- 
dom from  fear"  a  vital  concern  of  Ameri- 
cans imlike  anything  that  had  existed  in 
their  history. 

■When  Richard  Nixon,  Eisenhowers 
Vice  President,  returned  to  Washington, 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  world's  most  productive  economy ; 
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First.  The  prlc«8  people  pay  for  food 
and  clothing  and  housing  were  rising  at 
close  to  5  percent  per  year — the  highest 
rates  since  the  Truman  years 

Second  Interest  rates  that  families 
must  pay  for  mortgages  on  their  homes 
were  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War 

Third  The  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  the  heaviest  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country 

Fourth  The  cost  of  living  had  risen 
18  percent  smce  1960 

Fifth  The  Federal  Crovernment  had 
spent  $70  billion  more  than  It  had  been 
able  to  earn 

Sixth  Forty  percent  of  the  American 
gold  supply  had  been  carted  off  by  for- 
eign bankers  and  foreign  speculators 
who  had  lost  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  manage  Is  own 
affairs. 

Seventh.  Confidence  in  the  American 
dollar  had  never  been  lower  in  foreign 
capitals  since  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion 

Eighth.  The  international  monetary 
system  was  being  shaken  by  two  and 
three  crises  a  year— the  question  of  its 
collapse  Had  become  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation m  the  capitals  of  Europe 

Ninth  The  domestic  budget  of  the 
US  Crovernment  had  expanded  bv  90 
percent,  the  Federal  payrolls  ballooned 
by  30  percent,  and  yet  the  population  who 
had  to  pay  for  both  had  grown  bv  only 
12  percent 

Tenth  For  the  last  3  years,  the  pay 
of  the  average  American  wage  earner 
m  manufacturing  had  not  Increased  a 
dime  In  real  terms.  The  American  labor- 
er was  on  a  Federal  treadmUl  Every  pay 
raise  he  had  won  was  taken  away  by 
mflatlon  and  taxes  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams which  the  Federal  Government 
was  buyuig 

In  those  ^me  8  years,  the  United 
States  was  washed  over  by  the  worst 
crime  wave  in  the  history  of  a  civilized 
and  democra:ic  people  Crimes  increased 
by  89  percent  since  1960  The  rate  of 
cnme  growth  over  these  years  was  close 
to  seven  Umes  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  it  was  not  just  crime  agaanst 
individuals  that  flounshed.  mob  vio- 
lence became  something  of  a  hallmark 
of  American  society  When  Dwight 
Eisenhower  left  office.  America  was  a 
peaceful  Nation,  when  Richard  Nixon 
returned  to  Washington,  he  assumed  the 
leadership  of  a  Nation  that  had  expe- 
rienced the  worst  domestic  violence  since 
the  War  Between  the  States 

Partially   in   reaction   to   the   terrible 
unrest.       the       Federal       Government 
launched  a  war  on  poverty    Billions  of 
dollars    were   spent,    millions   of    vvirds 
were  spoken,  and  hundreds  of  grandiose 
promises  were  made   And  what  was  the 
result?  Twx»  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans were  added  to  the  relief  rolls  Fraud, 
corrupuon.  waste,  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment burgeoned  in  the  wars  bureauc- 
racy:  the  poor  who  had  been  promised 
Utopia  were  left  in  anger  and  despair. 
And  what  of  the  country  folk^ 
In  the  8  years  since  Dwighi  Elsenhower 
left   office,   one  m   every   four   farms  in 
America  was  shut  down   Three  and  one- 
half  million  Americans  left  the  farms  to 
drift  or  to  join  earlier  migrants  in  over- 
crowded cities.  Farm  prices  plummeted 
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to  74  percent  of  parity — the  lowest  level 
sine*  the  depression    But  the  bureauc- 
racy prospered   In  1960.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  one  employee  for  everj* 
29  farmers.   While  3'2   million  farmers 
left  the  farms.  30.000  more  bureaucrats 
were  added  to  the  Department's  payroll. 
And  labor?  The  absence  of  any  real 
gain  In  Income  by  American   working- 
men  and  the  loss  of  substantial  savings 
through  Inflation  helped  to  produce  the 
new  unrest  in  the  labor  movement  More 
man-hours  were  lost  through  strikes  in 
1968  than  In  any  other  year  In  the  dec- 
ade   The  previous  years  had  seen  the 
arrival    of    the    "public    strike"   on    the 
American  .scene — walkouts  by  public  em- 
ployees, teachers,  police  and  firemen,  and 
even  garbage  cx)llectors.  strikes  In  effect 
against  the  public's  right  to  health  and 
.safety 

And  how  did  America  stand  abroad 
when  Richard  Nixon  took  the  oath  as 
President  of  the  United  States? 

In  the  8  years  since  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  administration,  more 
American  installations  abroad  were 
bombed  or  assaulted  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious decades  of  the  Republic  Confidence 
in  the  United  States  dropped  to  its  low- 
est ebb  Ui  our  history.  The  system  of 
alliances  forged  by  the  United  States  in 
the  1950's  was  In  crucial  decline. 

NATO,  the  cornerstone  of  Western  se- 
curity, was  cracked  and  threatemng  to 
crumble  Many  of  America's  former  close 
allies  and  friends  were  suspicious  tind  dis- 
illusioned. In  Latin  America,  the  vaunted 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  in  a  state  of 
failure 

When  Dwlght  Eisenhower  left  office,  he 
left  an  enormous  military  superiority 
over  any  and  all  potential  adversaries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  At  that  point  in 
time,  America  possessed  an  8-to-l  su- 
periority in  strategic  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers, but  since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have 
almost  completely  closed  the  gap  \n  oi- 
ft'n.sive  weapons 

We  started  this  decade  in  peace,  and 
now  wf  are  struttgllng  in  the  longest  war 
m  our  histon,-  We  started  this  decade 
first  among  nations  in  milltan,"  power; 
now  we  are  in  a  new  and  dangerous  state 
of  •parity  '  We  started  this  decade  with 
alliances  strong,  now  we  found  them  in 
serious  disarray  We  started  this  decade 
with  the  confidence  of  the  free  world  in 
American  leadeiship,  now  we  found  that 
confidence  varnshing  and  a  go-it-alone 
mood  rife  m  the  Western  World  We 
started  thi.s  decade  as  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  world,  and  now  we  found 
our  leadership  challenged  everywhere 

This,  then  was  the  patrimony  left 
Richard  Nixon  on  the  assumption  of 
office 

But  all  that  :s  history,  just  as  this  ad- 
ministration i.s  now  history,  for  it  cannot 
escape  history,  neither  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration nor  the  91st  Congress  can  es- 
cape It.  for  what  tottelher  we  do  we  will 
be  remembered,  but  how  we  will  be  re- 
membered will  depend  on  what  we  do 
We  now  hold  the  power  and  we  bear  the 
responsibility  of  governing  But  to  govern 
well,  this  administration  must  be  one  in 
which  all  people  have  a  part  The  way  m 
which  this  administration  has  begun 
convinces  me  that  all  will  have  a  part. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr   President. 


this  administration  has  been  In  power  for 
2  months,  so  let  us  look  to  see  what  haa 
been  done  in  the  first  60  days. 

There  are  those  who  cry  out  for  ac- 
tion—now— action  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
tion. They  should  be  reminded,  as  it  is 
written  in  Eccleslastes,  chapter  in.  verse 
1.  that  "To  ever>'  thing  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
Heaven."  And  how  appropriate  that  Is 
today.  This  Is  not  a  time  for  a  hundred 
days  or  a  thousand  days,  but  a  time  for 
reexamination  of  what  has  been  pro- 
posed, consolidation  of  programs  already 
in  progress,  and  review  of  programs  for 
the  future.  The  time  for  phrases  and 
slogans  is  past 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  nations 
when  success  must  be  measured  not  in 
terms  of  how  much  but  In  terms  of  how 
Kood.  This  Is  such  a  time.  The  first  60 
days  have  given  the  American  people 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Nixon  ap- 
proach; quality  not  quantity;  programs 
which  will  operate  as  good  In  practice  a^ 
they  do  in  theory,  words  chosen  to  stand 
for  facts,  and  not  for  fantasies. 

Contrast  this  administration  with  the 
man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the  rock 
with  the  man  who  builds  on  shifting 
sands  This  administration  Is  building 
on  solid  rock— and  it  works,  and  will 
therefore  withstand  the  wind  and  the 
waves. 

The  first  60  days  have  been  a  time  for 
laying  the  foundations.  This  is  not  an 
administration  which  rushes  In  with  the 
roof  and  with  readymade  walls  before 
the  foundation  is  in  place.  Those  will 
come  In  their  time— and  so  will  the  fur- 
niture and  rugs. 

But  I  can  report  that  the  foundation 
stones  are  already  moving  Into  place 
on— and  even  ahead  of— .schedule. 

And  what  are  the  building  blocks  In 
this  foundation? 

First,  there  is  trust.  The  President 
used  that  word  to  sum  up  his  trip  to 
Europe — I  use  that  word  to  siun  up  his 
success  at  home.  How  good  it  Is  to  live 
again  in  a  country  which  trusts  its 
President. 

That  trust  is  in  part  a  product  of  a 
second  element:  Candor.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministration which  respects  the  people's 
nght  to  know.  Consider  the  directive 
which  ordered  that  sUtlstlcal  material 
from  all  agencies  be  written  objectively, 
released  promptly,  and  not  used  for  po- 
litical purposes  Consider  the  news  con- 
ferences, the  press  aimouncements,  the 
visits  by  Senators.  Congressmen.  Gover- 
nors, foreigners,  and  private  citizens. 

A  third  element  is  expressed  In  the 
word  quality  "  The  administration  has 
restored  the  proper  relationship  between 
quality  and  quantity  in  Government. 
There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency in  recent  years  to  ask  not  how  well 
are  we  doing,  but  rather,  how  much  are 
we  doing  There  has  been  too  much  con- 
cern for  the  number  of  actions  taken  or 
bills  iiassed  or  dollars  spent,  and  too 
little  concern  for  the  skill  of  those  ac- 
tions, the  wisdom  of  those  bills,  or  the 
impact  of  that  money. 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  persever- 
ance is  more  prevailing— and  many 
things  which  cannot  be  overcome  when 
they  are  together,  yield  themselves  up 
when  taken  little  by  Uttle. "  And  this  ad 
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ministration  imderstands  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  do  10  things  well,  and  get  them 
done,  than  to  do  100  things  poorly  which 
will  later  need  undoing.  It  understands 
that  it  Is  better  to  appoint  10  extraordi- 
nary men  and  then  turn  them  loose  than 
to  appoint  100  mediocre  men  who  will 
need  constant  supervision. 

Fourth,  I  would  point  to  the  new  qual- 
ity of  humility  in  the  Government — and 
what  £in  important  ingredient  that  will 
be  in  future  successes.  For  this  la  not  an 
administration  which  claims  that  it 
knows  all  the  answers  or  that  it  can  pro- 
vide all  the  solutions.  It  has  enough  con- 
fidence in  its  strengths  that  it  can  be 
realistic  about  its  limitations.  How  en- 
couraging it  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
already  won  a  reputation  as  a  good  lis- 
tener— both  at  home  and  abroad.  How 
well  received  were  his  visits  to  all  the  de- 
partments of  Government — to  tell  the 
career  employees  that  there  wsis  little  he 
could  accomplish  except  as  they  helped 
him.  How  commendable  Is  his  strong  en- 
couragement for  nongovernment  efforts 
to  meet  social  challenges. 

This  administration  does  not  say,  "we 
can  handle  everything  if  you  just  stop 
•bugging'  us."  Rather  it  says — "come  in 
with  your  questions,  your  problems,  and 
your  suggestions,  and  then  go  out  again 
sharing  with  us  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility." 

Fifth.  I  would  mention  the  quality  of 
discipline.  Now,  I  do  not  just  mean  the 
fact  that  the  President  gets  to  work  .early 
every  morning,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
bringing  a  disciplined  approach  to  all 
the  processes  of  the  Government.  Deci- 
sions are  made  in  a  disciplined  way. 
Programs  are  developed  in  a  disciplined 
way.  Action  is  implemented  in  a  disci- 
plined way. 

Discipline  has  been  defined  as  "giving 
up  the  freedom  to  do  as  you  please,  in 
order  to  attain  the  freedom  to  do  your 
best."  It  means  refusing  to  act  on  whims, 
not  overreacting  to  criticism,  restrain- 
ing one's  day-by-day  emotions.  It  re- 
quires a  kind  of  double  vision;  a  long- 
range  view  of  goals,  and  a  short-run  abil- 
ity to  focus  on  the  infinitely  detailed 
work  which  is  required  to  achieve  them. 

Only  as  Government  becomes  a  model 
of  discipline  can  we  restore  discipline  to 
our  society — from  college  campuses  to 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 

There  is  a  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to 
harvest.  Now  it  is  the  spring  of  the  year — 
the  time  for  planting. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Allen  in  the 
chair  I.  I  interject  that  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  went  out  and  looked  at  my  tulip 
beds.  I  looked  at  the  forsythia  and  the 
daiTodils.  I  saw  the  japonica  buds  and  the 
lilacs  so  ambitiously  wanting  to  burst 
forth.  The  dogwood  pips  are  swelling; 
and  the  resurrection  of  spring  is  visible 
over  the  earth. 

The  administration  is  planting  well — 
planting  good  seeds  In  good  soil — and 
tending  to  them  carefully.  The  harvest 
will  testify  to  its  skill  and  wisdom.  But 
the  worst  thins  it  could  do  would  be  to 
unnecessarily  hurry  the  pace.  For  that 
would  be  comparable  to  the  child  who 
grows  impatient  after  planting  his  vege- 
table seeds — and  then  keeps  pulling  the 
young  plants  out  by  the  roots  because 
they  are  not  shooting  up  fast  enough. 


The  new  administration  has  been  mov- 
ing with  a  combination  of  determination 
and  care,  recognizing  that  after  a  period 
of  sometimes  too-hasty  experiment,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  things  the  Gov- 
ernment does  have  got  to  be  right. 

Precisely  because  our  domestic  needs 
are  so  urgent,  and  precisely  because  the 
problems  of  our  cities  are  so  vast  and 
difficult,  the  need  is  greater  now  than 
ever  to  measure  carefully  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do  not  know,  what  we  can 
do  and  what  we  cannot — and  not  waste 
our  precious  energies  and  resources  on 
the  pursuit  of  the  impossible  or  the 
impracticable. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  today  Is 
to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  the  decisionmaking  processes. 
By  establishing  a  sense  of  order,  by  ar- 
ranging the  mechanisms  of  decision,  by 
leaning  down  the  rhetoric  to  promise  no 
more  than  can  be  delivered  and  to  deliver 
whatever  is  promised,  the  new  President 
has  gone  a  long  way  in  restoring  that 
faith. 

Actually  few  administrations  have  ac- 
complished so  much  in  their  first  60  days 
in  office.  But  if  this  is  to  be  appreciated, 
people  have  to  be  made  aware  of  things 
that  have  happened  undramatically — 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
drama  has  been  part  of  the  achievement. 

The  undramatic  aspect  of  this  achieve- 
ment Is  a  reminder  of  the  days  when 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  refused  to 
authorize  raising  a  division  in  World 
War  I  under  the  command  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Wilson's  answer  was  simple 
and  direct.  He  said: 

The    business    in    hand    is    undramatic. 

What  a  great  line  from  a  great  Presi- 
dent. 

A  free  society  is  held  together  by  mu- 
tual trust.  Only  by  reestablishing  that 
trust  can  we  create  the  conditions  in 
which  progress  is  possible. 

In  a  situation  that  centers  on  a  crisis 
in  human  relations,  style  is  substance. 

Among  the  first  moves  of  the  new 
administration  were  those  that  reorga- 
nized the  decisionmaking  machinery. 
This  was  more  than  just  form.  The 
President's  intention  from  the  start  has 
been  to  shift  emphasis  from  crisis  man- 
agement to  crisis  prevention:  these  new 
and  revived  organs  of  Government — the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council,  the  various  subcommit- 
tees— are  all  aimed  in  part  at  facilitat- 
ing that  intention. 

By  moving  first  on  organization,  the 
administration  was  putting  first  things 
first:  setting  up  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess before  the  decisions  were  made,  and 
preparing  for  the  crises  before  they 
arose. 

The  European  trip  was  another  ex- 
ample of  putting  first  things  first;  mov- 
ing swiftly  to  recement  the  alliance,  to 
open  discussions,  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions in  which  further  progress  could  be 
made  in  an  atmosphere  of  increased  trust 
and  greater  understanding. 

The  people  of  America  are  developing 
trust  in  their  Government  again.  The 
closed  doors  have  been  opened.  Decisions 
are  discussed  in  public  before  they  are 
made.  In  his  press  conferences,  the  Presi- 
dent has  spelled  out  the  considerations 
that  will  go  into  choices  still  pending. 


He  and  the  whole  administration  have 
sought  to  be  responsive,  both  to  the  press 
and  to  the  public.  Confiicting  points  of 
view  are  aired;  dissenting  opinions  are 
sought  out;  the  process  is  shared  with  the 
people. 

Let  me  describe  some  specific  problem 
areas  of  national  importance  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  administration  is 
moving  on  each. 

Rrst  is  spending.  The  President  is  de- 
termined that  this  countrj-'s  budget  after 
having  gotten  completely  out  of  control 
over  the  past  8  years  will  once  again  be 
brought  back  under  control  In  other 
words,  spending  except  for  essential  na- 
tional needs  will  not  be  tolerated.  In 
meeting  after  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  Congress  he  has  repeated  his  determi- 
nation to  hold  spending  to  essentials  and 
to  an  amount  we  can  afford.  In  the  budg- 
et reviews  no  area  nor  no  program  has 
been  regarded  as  immune  from  examina- 
tion and  possible  reduction,  and  very 
soon  the  President  will  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  There  will  be 
no  sacred  cow.  Further,  this  President 
has  manifested  a  receptivity  to  expendi- 
ture ceilings  enacted  by  Congress — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  discussed  only  last 
week  or  earlier  this  week  at  the  leader- 
ship meeting  at  the  White  House.  This  is 
further  proof  of  his  intense  commitment 
to  fiscal  integrity. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  taxes. 
Again  in  meetings  with  the  leaders  the 
President  has  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  present  tax  laws  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  heavy  burden  that 
has  been  placed  upon  the  middle-income 
taxpayers  over  the  last  8  years.  He  has 
sought  congressional  advice  and  the  ad- 
vice of  private  individuals.  And  based  on 
that  advice  and  on  the  recommendations 
of  Treasury,  he  is  now  preparing  a  reve- 
nue proposal  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  being  prepared  carefully 
and  surely  and  is  designed  to  provide 
the  maximum  possible  benefits  for  the 
taxpayer  while  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the  es- 
sential needs  of  Government. 

In  the  field  of  national  security  the 
President  has  already  acted  to  insure 
the  security  of  our  vital  nuclear  defensive 
system  by  recommending  the  deploy- 
ment of  antiballistic  missiles  around 
those  sites  so  as  to  safeguard  them  from 
possible  enemy  destruction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  has  already  concluded  his  in- 
ventory so  as  to  establish  priorities  for 
needed  new  weapons  that  will  insure  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  These  recommen- 
dations will  soon  be  sent  to  Congress. 

One  further  area  is  that  of  foreign 
trade  with  all  of  its  problems  and  po- 
tentials. In  meeting  after  meeting  with 
the  leaders  of  Congress  and  with  the 
leaders  of  industry  and  labor,  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  his  intention  of  plac- 
ing foreign  trade  on  a  truly  reciprocal 
basis.  What  was  formerly  a  healthy  sur- 
plus in  trade  has  now  dropped  to  an 
actual  serious  deficit. 

This  trend,  the  President  has  assured 
us,  must  and  will  be  reversed.  Very  soon 
the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce  will  be  going 
to  Europe  to  discuss  common  trade  prob- 
lems with  our  Western  allies  in  an  effort 
to  develop  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tions. Later,  after  discussions  with  our 
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other  trading  partners,  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  But  not  until  a 
thoroughly  realistic  solution  has  been  de- 
cided upon 

Theory  is  always  easier  than  practice 
One  great  question  confronting  the  new 
President  was  this:  How — In  practice — 
do  you  reverse  the  flow  of  power  so  that 
It  moves  from  Washington  baclc  to  the 
States  and  localities  On  February  14. 
1969.  the  President  took  an  historic  step 
m  that  direction  when  he  .signed  an 
Executive  order  creating  a  new  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  Immediate  supervisor  for  this  new 
Office  Is  the  distinguished  Vice  President, 
and  through  this  Instrument  he  will  work 
to  better  coordinate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  activities.  The  Office,  which  Is  al- 
ready very  active,  will  provide  a  two- 
way  street  for  communications  between 
Washington  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
statehouses  and  the  city  halls  on  the 
other  Most  importantly,  it  will  provide 
the  machinery  for  what  the  President 
oalled.  a  broad  and  relevant  dlsper.sal  of 
authorHy  " 

Or  take  another  area  which  the  Presi- 
dent talked  about  a  great  deal  in  the 
campaign  that  of  giving  greater  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  members  oi  minor- 
ity groups  Again,  he  has  carefully  cre- 
ated the  right  machinery  and  has  .set  it 
m  motion  In  this  case,  the  instniment  is 
called  the  program  for  minority  business 
enterprise,  created  by  Executive  order  on 
March  5.  1969.  The  program  works  prl- 
marily  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  a  new  information  center  es- 
tablished within  It — coordinating  public 
and  private  activity,  collecting  informa- 
tion, gatheimg  opinion,  implementing 
decisions,  and  recommending  further  ac- 
tion. It  will  draw  particularly  on  the  .sug- 
gestions of  a  new  AdvLsory  Council  for 
Minority  Enterprise  which  was  also  es- 
tablished by  the  Presidents  order 

There  is  one  other  .specific  example  of 
administrative  action  which  will  have 
major  implications  in  the  years  ahead 
I  refer  to  the  reorsanuation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  s  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration— announced  on  March  I'i  by 
the  President.  This  ;s  a  division  of  Gov- 
ernment which  .spends  $2  billion  per 
year — and  yet  one  which  was  badly  in 
need  of  a  major  overhaul  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration IS  providing  that  overhaul — 
decentraJizing  and  streamlininK  the 
Manpower  Administration,  clearing  up 
confused  lines  of  authority,  eliminating 
duplication,  and  strengthening  the  re- 
gional offices  As  the  President  said  when 
he  announced  the  reform : 

If  there  is  one  area  of  noverrunent  that 
.should  serve  as  a  ni'Xlel  for  the  best  use  <•'. 
manpower,  it  la  the  Manpower  .\clminlBtra- 
tion 

Only  if  faith  Is  restored  in  the  process 
of  decision  will  people  have  faith  in  the 
decisions  themselves  And  by  showing 
it.s  faith  in  the  people,  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  rapidly  winning  the  faith  of 
the  people. 

Now  let  me  review  what  has  taJcen 
place  in  foreign  aJTalrs  In  these  60  days. 

On  the  part  of  our  adversaries  In  the 
world,  on  the  part  of  our  allies  abroad 
and  on  the  part  of  our  people  here  at 
home,  there  Is  a  new  assessment  of  the 


leadership  In  the  United  States  Around 
the  world  there  is  the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  firm  hand  on  the  rudder  of  our  ship 
of  state 

Our  adversaries  know  that  in  Richard 
Nixon  they  have  a  man  who  can  be 
negotiated  with,  but  cannot  be  coerced: 
they  sense  txith  a  firmness  of  purpose  and 
a  flexibility  of  approach 

Our  allies  have  seen  a  new  area  dawn 
in  relations  with  the  United  States  They 
no  longer  feel  the  danger  of  neglect  or 
the  danger  of  domination;  they  are  lis- 
tened to  and  respected,  and  as  a  result 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  work  closely 
with  us  on  our  common  purposes  Shake- 
speare's words  certainly  apply; 

O  It  Is  excellent  to  have  a  plant's  strength: 
but  It  Is  tyrannous  to  use  It  Mice  a  giant 

Our  people  at  home  have  trained  a 
new  sen-se  of  confidence  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  President  has  spoken 
out  clearly  and  plainly  on  the  great  is- 
sues facing  us  No  bombast,  no  slogans, 
no  unattainable  promises;  if  anything, 
the  President  has  ijeen  .super-cautlous 
about  building  false  hopes  This  is  re- 
fresliing.  and  makes  the  Presidency 
more  credible  And,  if  there  is  one  over- 
riding expectation  of  our  people  today 
from  this  administration,  it  is  a  craving 
for  credulity. 

.\nd  the  .second  rea.son  for  the  new 
rontidence  at  home  has  simply  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  leadership  The  peo- 
ple. In  their  wisdom,  .sense  that  their 
Pre.sldent  is  proceeding  according  to 
plan,  that  he  cannot  be  pushed  or  pan- 
icked or  pleaded  into  hasty  actions  now 
that  lead  to  rei;rets  at  leisure 

We  can  observe  how  this  new  confi- 
dence has  gamed  momentum:  the  Pres- 
idents carefully  prepared  trip  abroad 
built  new  respect  for  the  United  States 
in  Europe:  Americans  at  home  felt  a  new- 
pride  at  the  P'uropean  reaction;  and  that 
added  confidence — a  jieople  united  be- 
hind a  President's  search  for  peace^ 
adds  to  our  strength  at  the  negotiating 
tables  with  our  adversaries. 

We  can  .see  how  it  all  interrelates:  we 
can  see  what  once  was  a  vicious  circle 
now  changed  into  a  new  forward 
momentum 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
ground  was  gained  in  this  new  spirit  of 
trust  among  our  allies  As  the  President 
noted 

■Von  do  not  build  confidence  by  brealang 
conildences 

But  we  do  know  that  fresh  thinking  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  and  that  new  long- 
range  strategies  are  being  devised  that 
fit  the  new  needs  of  the  future. 

In  60  days,  shooting  has  not  ended  m 
Vietnam,  nor  do  wp  feel  tlie  warmth  of 
dftente.  but  a  start  has  been  made  on  the 
road  to  peace  We  cannot  travel  that  road 
alone,  a  wUlinKne.ss  to  negotiate  must  ex- 
ist on  the  other  side  But  the  world  now 
iuiows  that  we  stand  ready  to  do  our  part. 
to  take  new  initiatives — and  that  is  a 
kirt-at  deal  of  accomplishment  in  a  very 
short  time 

This  administration  will  taJce  no  action 
for  which  it  will  not  willingly  be  respon- 
sible-action t>ased  on  reason,  on  human- 
ity, and  on  justice 

For  nearly  two  decades,  one  adminis- 
tration after  another  has  been  identified 


with  a  description  of  its  purpose.  When  I 
came  to  Congress  36  years  ago,  It  was  the 
New  Deal.  Later  it  became  the  Pair  Deal. 
Later  It  l)ecame  the  New  Prontler.  and 
then  It  became  the  Great  Society.  How, 
then,  shall  we  characterize  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration? If  it  were  given  to  me  to 
select  an  appropriate  term,  I  would  like 
to  think  of  It  and  to  refer  to  it  as  the 
'Responsible  Society." 

Churchill  once  said  that  no  one  can 
guarantee  success  In  a  given  effort — but 
he  can  conduct  himself  so  as  to  deserve 
success.  On  the  basis  of  the  first  60  days, 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  this  administra- 
tion will  be  a  success,  but  I  can  say  It  is 
well  begun:  and  I  conclude  that  it  de- 
.serves  .success  and,  I  confidently  predict 
that  It  will  have  success. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  Senators  as  they  have 
referred  to  the  first  60  dayrof  the  Rich- 
ard Nixon  administration.  For,  as  this 
Is  a  new  administration,  I  am  a  new 
Senator  and  I  come  from  a  new  State, 
Alaska 

I  was  (Specially  interested  In  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  esteemed  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
DiRKSEN  >  while  he  was  noting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration during  the  turn  of  the  decade.  It 
was  just  prior  to  1960,  on  January  3, 
1959,  that  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  with  all  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  a  State.  I  remember  so 
well  the  excitement  in  Alaska  at  the 
time;  the  eagerness  we  all  had  to  par- 
ticipate, not  to  change  or  alter,  Mr. 
President,  but  to  jiartlclpate. 

Senator  Bartlett  and  Senator  Gruenlng 
had  this  .sense  of  participation  and  did 
much  for  my  State  and  the  Nation.  As  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  also  and  contribut- 
ing to  my  State  and  our  Nation  within 
the  traditions  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  new  Senator.  I  have  looked  to  the 
Nixon  administration  for  leadership — 
and  found  It  I  have  called  on  the  Rich- 
ard  Nixon  administration  for  guidance — 
and  received  it.  In  60  days  I  have  seen 
the  groundwork  lain  for  the  return  to 
peace,  and  understanding,  and  practical 
deliberate  Government  with  all  of  the 
imagination  that  will  move  us  ahead. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  niorrung  business? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  corusent  that  the  order  of  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CORRECTIONAL  REHABILITATION 
STUDY   ACT  OF    1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H  R  8438. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  8438,  an  SM5t  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  final  reports 
under  the  Correctional  Rehabilitation 
Study  Act  of  1965  until  July  31,  1969, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ATTACK  ON  CRIME  BY  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  able  minority  leader  for 
his  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  first  60 
days  of  the  Nixon  administration  and  for 
his  perceptive  treatment  of  the  legacy 
with  which  this  administration  took  up 
the  task  of  governing  America. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  one  as- 
pect of  the  Nixon  administration  which 
I  find  most  gratifying.  That  is  its  realistic 
and  vigorous  attack  on  crime.  For  much 
tdo  long  crime  was  like  the  weather; 
everyone  talked  about  it.  but  precious 
little  was  done. 

We  see  a  refreshing  change  In  that  at- 
titude under  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
Consider  what  has  transpired  In  just  60 
days:  First,  the  President  announced, 
only  11  days  after  taking  office,  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  fight  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  plan  was  real- 
istic— it  established  goals  within  reach. 
It  was  balanced — it  called  for  a  strength- 
ening of  criminal  justice  and  an  attack 
on  root  causes  of  crime.  It  was  right  on 
target. 

The  response  of  the  District  in  support 
of  the  message  was  heartening.  Mayor 
Washington  pledged  his  full  support  and 
that  of  the  District  government.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  commended 
the  President  for  making  an  excellent 
start  on  efforts  to  curb  crime.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  described  the  program  as  a 
comprehensive  attack. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  comprehensive  attack 
and  forecasts  the  approach  of  the  Nixon 
administration  in  the  war  on  crime.  In- 
cluded in  the  message  were  calls  for  ad- 
ditional judges,  prosecutors  and  court 
facilities.  He  urged  reform  of  the  bail 
procedures  and  improvement  in  correc- 
tional institutions.  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  narcotics  merited  special  attention 
and  the  President  instructed  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  In- 
crease significantly  its  efforts  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Steps  were  taken  also  to  rebuild  devas- 
tated areas  of  the  city.  Within  24  hours 
of  submission  of  the  plan.  Secretary 
Romney  approved  a  $29.7  million  neigh- 
borhood development  plan  for  the  Shaw 
area.  A  major  portion  of  the  Seventh 
Street  neighborhood  damaged  in  the 
riots  was  included  in  this  program.  This 
is  what  has  been  begun  in  the  District. 

On  a  national  basis  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral established  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  following  priority:  "protec- 
tion for  the  law-abiding  citizen  from 
street  crime  and  organized  crime."  It  is 
refreshing  to  witness  the  type  speech 
which  was  given  by  Judge  Curran  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  published  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  the  headline  "Nice  People  Have 


Rights  Too."  In  fulfilling  this  commit- 
ment, he  began  by  choosing  forceful  and 
competent  men  to  assist  him.  Will  Wil- 
son, former  district  attorney  and  former 
attorney  general  of  Texas  is  leading  the 
Criminal  Division.  He  is  a  man  with  the 
reputation  for  enforcing  the  law.  Charles 
Rogovln,  Administrator  of  the  key  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
who  is  presently  under  consideration  for 
confirmation  by  this  body,  is  a  proven 
crime  fighter  and  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Richard  Velde,  is  an  expert  on 
anticrlme  legislation. 

The  Attorney  General  has  authorized 
the  use  of  wiretapping  in  the  war  against 
organized  crime.  In  doing  so  he  has 
demonstrated  his  intention  to  make  full 
use  of  the  tools  Congress  provides  him 
to  sap  the  growing  strength  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues, 
who  supported  title  in  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
agree  with  me  that  using  this  congres- 
sionally  approved  power,  is  a  logical  ac- 
tion. Compared  with  the  previous  admin- 
istration's attitude,  however,  it  becomes 
a  major  indication  of  the  direction  to  be 
taken  by  President  Nixon  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell. 

Another  major  event  was  the  Attorney 
General's  call  for  a  volunteer  citizen's 
war  on  crime.  There  are  more  than  1 
million  independent  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Yet  there  had 
been  no  effort  to  utilize  this  manpower 
before  the  Attorney  General's  action.  He 
acted  within  14  days  of  assuming  office. 
The  potential  for  such  a  program  is  al- 
most incalculable.  A  nationwide  poll 
estimated  that  61  million  adults  could 
contribute  254  million  man-hours  each 
week  to  volunteer  activities.  That  man- 
power can  be  put  to  good  use  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  testified 
before  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  this  problem 
of  organized  crime.  His  cooperation  and 
willingness  to  commit  his  Department  to 
this  critical  effort  was  heartening. 

This  administration  is  not  interested 
in  concentrating  crime  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government.  They  do  not  belong 
there.  On  this  point  the  positions  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  clear. 

I  might  add  that  that  point  is  re- 
afiarmed  in  the  substance,  spirit,  and 
legislative  history  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  however,  offer 
guidance  and  assistance  to  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies.  Great 
progress  in  retarding  crime  can  be  made 
through  coordinated  efforts  of  all  levels 
of  government.  That  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  domination,  have  char- 
acterized the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  ideas  are  present:  a  National 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement,  a  National 
Crime  Information  Center,  townhall 
meetings  on  the  crime  problem.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  been  in  office 
only  60  days.  Despite  the  short  time,  ma- 
jor steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the 
crime  threat;  much  more  is  to  come. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  and  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  for  their  dedica- 


tion, effectiveness,  and  leadership,  and  I 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  and  in- 
tensification of  that  type  effort. 


RETIREMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
DAVID  K.  E.  BRUCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  Mr.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  is  re- 
tiring to  private  life.  Ambassador  Bruce 
had  a  very  unusual  career.  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  to  have 
served  as  Ambassador  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany. 

I  have  visited  him  in  the  Embassy  in 
Paris  and  also  in  the  Embassy  in  London. 
He  has  rendered  unusual  service  to  his 
Nation. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Bruce  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
State  of  Maryiand  and,  subsequently,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

We  in  Virginia  are  very  proud  of  the 
valuable  service  Mr.  David  K.  E.  Bruce 
has  rendered  the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  comment  on  the  casualties  in 
Vietnam.  For  3  years  now.  it  has  been 
my  practice — almost  weekly — to  attempt 
to  present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people  these  casualty  figures. 

During  the  2' 2  months  of  1969— Jan- 
uary, February  and  through  the  15th  day 
of  March,  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered more  than  17,000  casualtie.<^ — that 
is  dead  and  wounded — in  that  brief  pe- 
riod of  time. 

This  past  week.  U.S.  casualties  in  Viet- 
name  totaled  1.700.  To  me.  the  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  figure  is  this:  During 
the  past  3  weeks,  the  United  States  has 
suffered  more  men  killed  in  Vietnam,  and 
more  men  wounded  there,  than  during 
any  other  3-week  period  in  the  long  his- 
toi-y  of  that  war. 

It  will  be  a  week  ago  tomorrow  that 
President  Nixon  made  this  statement: 

If  we  conclude  that  the  leve}  of  casu.ilties 
is  higher  than  we  should  tolerate,  action  will 
talte  place. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
what  figure  the  President  regards  as 
"higher  than  we  should  tolerate."  but  I 
point  out  once  more,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  time  after  time  in  this  Chamber,  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  not  go  away  by 
our  ignoring  it. 

Since  the  Paris  peace  talks  began  on 
May  10  or  13  of  1968.  the  United  SUtes 
has  suffered  74.000  casualties  in  Vietnam. 
I  suggest  that  we  have  been  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  as  a  result  of 
these  talks.  I  fear  that  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam have  become  the  forgotten  men. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  testimony  given  yesterday  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird.  He  discusses  Vietnam, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  he  has  placed  the 
Vietnam  situation  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. My  own  conclusions  as  well  as  his 
testimony  yesterday  are  that  he  gave  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  American 
people  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
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actual   conditions   existing    in    Vietnam 
than  we  have  heretofore  received 

I  want  to  bring  out  several  points  the 
Secretary  made.  By  and  large  it  was  not 
an  optimistic  report  That  is  why  I  think 
It  13  an  accurate  report,  because  the  best 
he  can  determine — and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  keep  in  touch  with  this  for  a  lont 
time — is.  It  Is  nothing  to  be  optimistic 
about,  insofar  as  bringing  the  Vietnam 
war  to  an  early  conclusion  is  concerned 

The  Secretary  said 

I  regret  to  report,  however  that  I  see  no 
Indication  that  we  preaenUy  have  a  pro- 
gram adequate  to  bring  about  a  slgnlHcant 
reduction  in  the  C  S  military  contribution 
in  South  Vietnam  The  current  operating 
assumption  aa  stated  to  me  :s  that  even  the 
currently  funded  modernization  prtigram  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  will  equip  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  only  to  withstand 
the  VC  insurgents  that  would  remain  after 
ail  North  Vietnam  forces  h*d  been  with- 
drawn to  North  Vietnam  .\J»o.  the  presen- 
tation given  to  me  by  '.he  MACV  Staff  was 
based  jn  the  premise  that  no  reduction  :n 
U  3  personnel  would  be  possible  In  the  ab- 
sence of  tt)tal  withdrawal  of  North  Vlet- 
naaaese  cjneops  Our  orientation  seems  to  have 
be«B  muf«  on  operations  than  >n  assisting 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  acquire  the  meana 
to  defend  themselves 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  while  Secre- 
tary Laird  .s  comments  and  hi.s  appraisal 
of  conditions  are  not  optimistic,  I  am 
convinced  he  puts  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam in  an  accurate  perspective. 

General  Cushman.  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  being 
in  command  of  the  I  Corps  of  the  Ma- 
rines, was  quoted  by  Secretary  Laird  as 
having  informed  him  that  an  additional 
2  years  would  be  required  before  we 
could  see  the  situation  as  being  satls- 
fact<jrlly  In  hand. 

Thus,  r  suggest  again  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  way  it  has  been  handled, 
and  the  way  in  which  It  Ls  being  con- 
ducted now.  Is  a  long  way  from  being 
over 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense has  given  a  frank  appraisal  of  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

Incidentally,  I  spent  2  days  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — yesterday  and  to- 
day— and  while  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  a  position  In  support  of — or  in  op- 
position, for  that  matter— to  his  ABM 
program.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  the  American  people  have  in 
Melvin  Laird,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
as  well  as  in  David  Packard,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  two  e.xtremely  ^ible 
individuals. 

.\s  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  an  American.  I  think  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  the  Defense  De- 
partment IS  in  the  hands  of  two  able  and 
capable  men.  two  men  who,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  be  frank  with  the  American 
people  and  present  the  facts  as  they  are 
Mr  GORE  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virs^inia  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  comments  of  the  able 
Senator  on  the  report  of  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense.  I  invite 
his  attention  to  an  entirely  different  as- 
sessment and  an  entirely  different  report 
to  the  American  petjple. 


Shortly  before  the  current  Vletcong 
offensive  began.  Adm  John  S  McCain, 
commander  in  chief,  Pacific,  was  quoted 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  as  follows: 

We  ha^e  the  enemy  licked  now  He  Is 
beaten.  he  cannot  even  mount  another 
offensive 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  ven.  sad  lesson 
in  this  .stor>-  of  .self-deception  A  revolu- 
tionary, political  war  in  Asia  cannot  be 
won  by  white  westernfws  with  acceptable 
risks  and  losses  Secretary  Laird  has  in- 
deed brought  to  the  Senate  and  the 
country-  a  «rlm  report,  and  I  think  he 
must  have  foreseen  iireat  ditHculty. 

Our  military  and  economic  power,  as 
-Teat  as  it  ls,  has  been  unable  to  stop 
the  tide  of  hlstor>'  which  lont;  ago  ended 
the  possibility  of  western  control  over 
Asia  s  political  life 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  a  state- 
ment by  former  Ambassador  Edwin  O. 
Rei.schauer  as  follows 

.Vslan  countries  cannot  be  controlled  from 
abroad,  even  thouKh  communism  or  any 
.>ther  Ideology 

And  I  would  like  to  add,  on  my  own, 
that  I  doubt  if  an  .Asian  countiT  can  be 
controlled  by  proxy 

I  raise  these  questions  because  the  able 
Senat<jr  has  made  some  very  mt^restlng 
and  eloquent  remarks 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  was  published 
today,  on  the  question  of  the  phased 
withdrawal  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
;ont;-iant:e  plan  of  the  Pentagon.  In  fact, 
since  early  last  February,  hints  of  incre- 
mental withdrawal  of  US.  troops,  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  troops  improve. 
have  come  out  of  Saigon  and  out  of  the 
Pentagon 

The  President  of  South  Vietnam  was 
quoted  on  February  28  as  saym^-  that— 
One  :ind  possibly  two  United  Statee  divi- 
sions can   leave  South  Vietnam  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1969 


I  Wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  that 
one  day  this  week  I  read  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which  sUted  that  a  dele- 
gation of  so-called  congressmen  from 
South  Vietnam  was  in  Washmgton  and 
had  dispatched  to  President  Nixon  a 
wire  recommending  a  phased  withdrawal 
of  US.  troops  and  a  South  Korean-like 
occupation  and  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  by  US.  troops. 

I  find  all  this  ver>-  disturbing,  because, 
to  me,  a  phased,  drawnout  withdrawal 
of  US.  Forces  is  not  a  lormula  for  peace, 
but.  rather,  for  prolonged  war  and  In- 
definite Involvement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  if  the  Senator  would  consent,  to 
havft^rinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Iett^.which  I  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  New\Jfaxk  Times 

The  PRESIdT>IP  OVTICYR.  Is  there 
objection" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PRI   >RlrY   IN   \'inNAM 

To  THE  EorroB  .\  phased  withdrawal  of 
U  S  troops  from  Vietnam,  the  long-range 
plan  being  advocated  by  both  the  Pentagon 
and  the  .Saigon  regime,  avoids  the  crucial 
Issue     how   to  reach  a  political  settlement 


which  Is  the  only  means  by  which  the  United 
.States  will  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from 
Vietnam 

Despite  the  current  troop  requirements, 
the  Pentagon  planners  envision  a  withdrawal 
of  United  Slates  troops  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  leaving  a  Korea-like  force  to  back 
up  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 

This  Is  not  a  formula  for  peace  but  of 
prolonged  war  and  long-term  Involvement 

If  we  iire  to  have  peace  In  Vietnam  soon. 
President  Nixon  must  soon  decide  that 
.American  Interests  and  those  of  the  South 
\'letnamese  regime  do  not  necessarily  coin- 
cide, that  we  are  not  committed  to  holding 
out  for  a  settlement  which  will  Insure  con- 
tinuation of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government:  that 
our  repeated  offer  to  withdraw  United  States 
forces  has  ,i  quality  of  Immedlacv,  leaving 
the  -South  Vietnamese  people  free  to  work 
out  their  own  system  without  out.slde  Inte'- 
ference 

ROOM  TO  MANE17VER 

Unhampered  by  ties  to  pa^t  policy,  as  was 
iTesldent  Johnson,  President  Nixon  has  room 
■->>  maneuver  In  charting  a  new  course  for 
United  States  [xillcy.  It  is  Imperative,  how- 
ever, that  he  act  decisively  before  event* 
foreclose  his  options.  These  options  are  being 
foreclosed  rapidly  by  actions  In  South  Viet- 
nam, by  Inaction  In  Paris,  and  by  Indeci- 
sion in  Washington 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  In  Paris,  the 
President  must  make  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  a  compromise  polit- 
ical settlement  more  credible  Indeed,  this 
should  be  our  first  goal  (Why  not.  for 
example,  repair  to  the  Geneva  accords?) 

Yet  there  is  a  growing  chorus  from  those 
who  believe  In  military  solution.'*  to  political 
problems  urging  a  hold-fast.  no-compromUe 
-•-ance  in  Paris,  and  a  flght-lt-out  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia— the  trap  that  ensnared 
President  Johnson. 

The  poliucal  turmoil  of  the  last  four  years, 
brought  about  by  the  steady  escalation  of  a 
war  which  the  ConRress  has  not  declared, 
has  subsided  But  the  .\merlcan  people  will 
not.  and  should  not,  be  content  to  sacrifice 
Indefinitely  our  youth  and  our  treasure  for 
a  Government  which  muzzles  folk  singers 
who  .sing  of  peace,  which  shuts  down  news- 
papers which  dare  suggest  talks  with  the 
N  L  P  .  which  locks  up  Buddhist  priests  and 
politicians  who  have  the  audacity  to  call  for 
peace 

Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  a  demo- 
cratic republic  In  South  Vietnam,  the  more 
In  our  own  image  the  more  to  our  liking. 
But  mis  Is  a  matter  of  Ideological  prefer- 
ence, not  of  our  security. 

Whether  there  be  one  Vietnam  or  two, 
whether  the  Government  of  either  or  both 
be  democratic  or  autocratic.  Communist  or 
non-Communist,  no  genuine  threat  to  our 
security  is  involved. 

Our  broadest  Interest.  I  am  convinced, 
would  more  surely  be  served  In  Vietnam  by 
a  neutralist,  nationalistic  order  determined 
by  indigenous  people  than  by  any  Govern- 
ment uf  our  patronage.  A  long  drawn-out. 
phased  withdrawal  would  more  likely  defeat 
than  assure  this 

Our  national  Interest,  then,  must  neither 
be  bound  to  our  Ideological  preferences,  nor 
equated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Saigon 
military  government  A  political  settlement 
must  have  first  priority. 

Mr  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yieldintv 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virpinia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 

Three  years  ago  hitih  officials  in  the 
Defense  Department  pave  very  optimistic 
reports  that  the  war  would  be  over  very 
.shortly.  l>vo  years  ago  reports  com- 
ini;  out  of  Saii?on  and  Vietnam  were  opti- 
mistic, both  by  South   Vietnamese  offl- 
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cials  and  officials  here  in  Washington. 
Last  year  they  were  optimistic. 

So  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  mind  to 
[accept  optimistic  reports  regarding  Viet- 
'nam  after  the  3  years  that  we  have  been 
getting  these  reports  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  just  the  opposite.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  new  Secretary  is  wise  to  put  the  cards 
on  the  table. 

In  my  judgment,  Vietnam  in  the  No.  1 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  It  is  the  No.  1 
problem,  one  that  should  have  first  at- 
tention. There  should  be  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  getting  this  war  over  with. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  the  new  team 
takes  over,  they  will  direct  prime  atten- 
tion to  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  point  out  again — because  I 
think  it  is  significant — that  the  United 
States  during  the  past  3  weeks  has  suf- 
fered more  casualties  in  Vietnam  than 
during  any  other  3-week  period  in  the 
histor>-  of  that  long  and  tragic  war. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  an  extension  of  5  minutes? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  and  for  his  generosity  in 
yielding   uo  me. 

I  do  not  understand  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  be  speaking 
critically  of  the  President  or  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  do  not  have  such 
motive  in  mind,  either.  In  that  spirit, 
I  wish  to  join  him  in  urging  that  peace 
in  Vietnam  be  given  top  priority  and 
consideration.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  progress 
is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  is 
en  route  home  njow,  according  to  press 
reports.  According  to  other  reports,  a 
review  of  Vietnam  policy  and  strategy 
is  now  underway. 

I  have  raised  these  questions,  not  to  be 
critical,  but  In  the  hope  of  making  a 
contribution.  I  think  It  would  be  a  sad 
and  lamentable  error  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  trying  to  make  of  South  Vietnam  a 
replica  of  South  Korea.  This  is  not  a 
satisfactory'  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me 
the  first  priority  In  Vietnam  is  a  political 
settlement.  That  is  the  only  way  the 
United  States  can  extricate  herself  from 
that  morass.  It  Is  a  political  war,  a  civil 
war,  in  which  we,  unfortunately,  m- 
jected  ourselves,  and  a  political  settle- 
ment is  called  for. 

Compromise  will  be  necessary.  Time 
after  time  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed, through  her  President,  through 
her  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  her 
Secretarj-  of  State,  that  she.  the  United 
States,  is  willing  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  if  North  Vietnam 
will  withdraw  her  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  thus  leaving  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  work  out  their  own 
will  in  their  own  way,  and  be  the  masters 
of  their  own  fate.  Yet  certain  other  con- 
ditions have  attached. 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  let 
it  be  known  that  there  Is  a  quality  of 
immediacy  about  this:  that  we  would 
prefer  this  over  what  is  now  being  propa- 


gandized from  Saigon — a  phased  with- 
drawal and  the  involvement  of  American 
troops  there  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  to  prop  up  a  government  which  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadership  to  attract  the 
loyalty  and  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  know,  from  the  exchanges  we 
have  had  on  the  floor  during  the  past  3 
years,  that  he  has  had  a  very  deep  in- 
terest in  the  tragedy  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  Vietnam.  He  has  raised  his 
voice  many  times  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  make  just  one  additional  com- 
ment. The  Senator  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plan  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. If  there  is  a  plan  there  now,  it  is 
the  first  time  there  has  been  a  plan  in 
the  last  3  years.  I  am  not  convinced  there 
is  a  plan,  but,  I  repeat,  if  there  is  one 
now,  it  is  the  first  time  there  has  been 
one  in  the  last  3  years.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  and  that  there  is  one  now. 


A  KEY  ISSUE  IN  CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  1969,  there  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Key  Issue  in  Crime." 
The  editorial  comments  were  on  the  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  of  Appeals  on  March  14.  1969, 
in  the  case  of  Frazier  against  United 
States — Docket  No.  21426. 

This  editorial  is  quite  illuminating,  and 
I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

If  the  courts  (that  Is,  some  judges)  keep 
on  bollixing  up  the  rules  of  evidence  In 
criminal  cases.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
the  administration  of  Justice  is  Immobilized. 

This  Is  the  trend  of  a  dissenting  opinion 
by  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  in  a  recent 
case. 

The  Appeals  Court  sent  back  to  the  trial 
court  a  holdup  case  In  which  a  food  market 
had  been  robbed  because,  Chief  Judge  David 
L.  Bazelon  said,  there  was  some  "Implication" 
that  the  police,  on  arresting  the  suspect,  did 
not  make  clear  than  an  "oral"  confession,  as 
well  as  a  written  confession,  could  be  used 
against  him. 

The  robber  was  convicted  by  a  jury  after 
one  of  his  victims  had  clearly  Identified  him. 

The  case  was  returned  to  the  trial  court 
to  determine  if  the  convicted  man's  oral 
confession   was   wholly   voluntary'. 

Judge  Burger,  in  dissent,  said  there  was 
"not  a  scintilla  of  evidence"  that  the  con- 
fession was  coerced,  and  summed  up  the 
whole  Issue  In  this  recent  trend  of  nitpicking, 
halr-spUttlng  court  rulings  which  have 
freed  convicted  criminals  or  sent  back  their 
cases  for  another  go-round  in  the  trial  courts. 

"GuUt  or  innocence,"  said  Judge  Burger, 
"become  irrelevant  in  the  criminal  trial  as 
we  flounder  in  a  morass  of  artificial  rules 
poorly  conceived  and  often  imj>osslble  of  ap- 
plication." 

The  whole  purpose  of  criminal  trial  Is  to 
determine  guilt  "beyond  doubt"  or  inno- 
cence; not  whether  all  the  nice  technicalities 
the  courts  recently  have  been  Inventing  have 
been  precisely  met. 

"The  seeming  anxiety  of  Judges."  wrote 
Judge  Burger,  "to  protect  every  accused  per- 
son from  every  consequence  of  his  voluntary 
utterances  is  giving  rise  to  myriad  rules, 
sub-rules,   variations   and  exceptions  which 


even  the  most  alert  and  sophisticated  law- 
yers and  Judges  are  taxed  to  follow. 

"Like  the  hapless  centipede  on  the  fly- 
paper, our  efforts  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
this  self-imposed  dilemma  will.  If  we  keep 
it  up,  soon   have  all  of  us  immobilized." 

And.  we  would  add,  paralyzed  in  the  effort 
to  combat  the  crime  wave. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  report  of 
this  decision  with  deep  concern.  Appar- 
ently the  majority  of  the  Court  said. 
■"Well,  we  do  not  know;  this  fellow  might 
not  have  imderstood  that  if  he  made  a 
confession,  it  would  be  used  against  him." 
The  record  reflects  that  the  arresting 
officer  Immediately  gave  him  the  Mi- 
randa warning.  The  record  further  re- 
flects that  after  he  got  to  the  police 
station,  where  they  were  processing  him 
by  fini-'erprinting  and  doine  the  routine 
things  that  are  done  in  such  cases,  there 
was  again  read  to  him  the  Miranda 
warning,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  under- 
stood it.  He  said  he  did.  He  .said  he 
wanted  to  waive  the  right  not  to  make 
a  statement,  and  also  the  right  to  have 
an  attorney. 

fcAnd.  Mr.  President,  not  only  did  those 
^o  incidents  occur,  but  they  gave  him 
the  printed  warning,  had  him  read  it 
aloud,  and  asked  him  the  question,  did 
he  understand  it?  He  said  he  did.  and 
that  he  still  waived  his  rights.  Thereupon 
he  began  making  statements,  not  about 
the  case  for  which  he  had  just  been  ar- 
rested, but  about  four  other  robberies 
that  he  said  he  had  participated  in  or  that 
he  had  committed,  among  them  the  one 
for  which  he  was  here  tried.  He  had  not 
been  asked  a  single  question  about  it — 
not  one.  All  they  asked  him — and  this 
was  after  he  confessed — was  to  identify 
the  place,  the  particular  marketplace, 
that  he  said  he  had  robbed.  He  gave  all 
of  the  information  voluntarily.  And,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  he  then  proceeded 
to  walk  out  and  demonstrate  how  the 
robberies  took  place.  But  the  Court  said. 
in  reversing  the  case.  "Well,  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  understood  that  his 
confession  could  be  used  against  him." 

He  went  even  further.  He  then  signed 
a  written  waiver — a  written  waiver,  mind 
you — of  the  Miranda  rule.  But  the  court 
said,  "Well,  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
understood  what  he  was  doing,"  and  re- 
versed the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  court's  opinion  also 
indicates  that  defendant  did  not  raise  at 
his  trial  the  voluntary'  confession  ques- 
tion considered  by  the  appellate  court. 
The  question  was  never  raised  in  his 
trial;  the  confession  was  voluntary.  Thus 
the  appellate  court  not  only  sought  to 
penetrate  the  mind  of  the  defendant  to 
determine,  without  evidence  in  the  record 
for  support,  that  the  defendant  might  not 
have  understood  the  repeated  warnings. 
"Anything  you  say  may  be  used  against 
you  in  court."  but  it  als3  rei'evpd  the  de- 
fendant and  his  counsel  of  the  burden  of 
preparing  their  case  properly  for  the 
trial.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  wheth- 
er defendant's  counsel  had  the  needed 
access  to  his  client  to  develop  a  defense; 
therefore,  we  must  assume  that  he  had 
full  opportunity  to  do  so. 

None  of  these  questions  whs  raised.  Mr. 
President.  This  case  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  lengths  some  of  cur  judi- 
ciary will  go   to  protect   the  fictitious 
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and  tdleged  rights  of  criminals.  In  this 
instance  the  rights  of  a  confessed,  with- 
out coercion  in  any  form,  four-time 
robber 

He  confessed  to  four  robberies  volun- 
tarily, with  no  coercion — there  was  not 
the  slightest  bit  of  evidence  anywhere, 
even  on  crass-examination  of  the  wit- 
ness, that  there  was  any  coercion  used. 
Yet  they  found  excuses  to  remand  the 
caae  for  a  determination  of  whether  the 
confession  was  voluntary 

With  hindsight  and  imagination,  the 
court  IS  acting  as  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, even  going  so  far  as  to  conjure  up 
technicalities  for  the  defense  and  to  .sug- 
gest lines  of  action  to  be  takpn  by  the 
defendant  after  the  case  was  remanded — 
page  13.  footnote  36  Thu-s.  if  the  ruling 
in  this  ca.^e  stands,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  adopt  this  doctrine  and  it  should 
become  the  law  of  the  land — and  as  of 
now  it  IS  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  defendant  will  have 
two  trials  and  two  sets  of  counsel,  the 
second  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
made  'by  a  judge  who  may  pa.ss  on 
whether  counsel  for  the  defendant  prop- 
erly presented  his  case  the  second  time— 
if  indeed  a  case  can  be  made  lut  Pre- 
sumably If  the  attorney  does  not.  the 
higher  court  will  give  him  yet  another 
chance 

This  is  the  kind  of  decision  that  has 
outraged  citizens  across  the  countrv-. 
this  us  the  kind  of  decision  which  has 
made  the  streets  of  Washington  unsafe 
for  the  law-abiding  citizen,  this  is  the 
kmd  of  decision  which  results  in  over- 
crowded courts,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
decision  that  makes  a  mocker>'  of  the 
word  "justice  '  as  applied  to  our  judicial 
system 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Burger 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
so  that  these  who  read  it  may  know  tliat 
the  comjnents  I  have  made  are  absolutely 
justified. 

There  beiiv^  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows 
U  S    Court  '>r  Appsai-s  fob  the  District  or 
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Prazier.    Appellant    v     trjfiTEO    States    or 

.\MEiUCA.        APPELI.ee.        .^PHEAI.        FR"M        THE 

U.vlTED    States    District    Court    por    the 

District  or  Columbia,   Decided  March   14. 

1969 

Mr  Ira  S.  Stegler  i  appointed  by  this  court) 
for  appellant 

.Vf'  Joel  ,V/  FinkeUtetn.  Assistant  Onlted 
States  .Attorney  with  whom  Messrs  David  G 
B'f.is  United  .States  Attorney  and  Frank  Q 
Nebeker.  A^wlstant  Cnlted  States  Attorney, 
were  on  '.he  brief    for  appellee 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  and  Surges 
and  ROBiNboN.  Circuit  Judges 

ROBLNSON.  Circuit  Judge  This  Is  an  ap- 
peal from  a  conviction  for  the  armed  rob- 
bery ■  ot  the  Meridian  Market  on  August  24. 
1966  The  Oovernment  s  proof  against  ap- 
pellant consisted  of  in-court  Identltlcatlons 
by  the  proprietor  and  an  employee  of  the 
market,  and  an  oral  concession  by  appellant 
while  detained  by  the  police  after  his  arrest 
Appellant  offered  no  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf  He  now  argues,  as  he  did  at  'rial,  that 
the  presiding  Judge  should  have  excluded 
both  the  confession  and  the  Identiflcatlons. 
and  thus  left  the  Oovernment  *ith  a  case  no 
better   than   his   defense 
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Both  confessions  and  Identiflcatlons  made 
while  an  accused  Is  In  police  custody  without 
benefit  of  counsel  are  constitutionally  sus- 
pect '  Appellant's  contentions  on  this  appeal 
thus  not  atyplcally  Invoke  doctrinal  consid- 
erations that  woiild  have  a  vitiating  efTect  on 
each  prong  of  the  Oovernment  s  presenta- 
tion unless  exempted  by  special  conditions 
Accordingly,  we  must  examine  chasely  the  clr- 
cvimslanceB  surrounding  appellant's  confes- 
sion and  Identiflcatlons  In  order  to  determine 
whether  they  pass  the  strict  tests  for  ad- 
missibility which  have  been  Judicially 
prescribed 

I 
.\ppelUnt  WB«  arrested  at  4  1.5  pm  on 
September  7.  1966.  piirstianl  to  a  warrant 
Issued  In  conneouon  with  Jt  robbery  .it  Mike's 
Carry  Out  and  was  taken  to  j,  precinct 
station  Upon  irrtval  ,it  about  4  30  p  m  the 
arresting  officer  Immediately  telephoned  De- 
••ertlve  .Seri{e«iu  Robert  T  Keahon  of  the 
H<:>bbery  SquaU  who  instructed  him  to  book 
.ippellant  .ind  bring  him  directly  to  the 
Rf>bbery  Squad  office  at  police  headquarters 
.\t  a  pretrial  hearlUK.  held  to  pa.s.s  upon  the 
admissibility  of  the  confession.  Keahon  teetl- 
tled  that  all  arrestees  brought  to  a  precinct 
statlcn  are  subsequently  conveyed  to  head- 
quarters lor  processing,  that  Is  rlngerprint- 
mg.  photogTHphliig  and  completlin  of  the 
line-up  sheet  "  In  addition.  Keahon  stated 
that  he  was  personally  In  possession  of  iip- 
pellant's  arrest  warrant,  was  familiar  with 
the  case    and  was  going  to  handle   the 

r.&se 

The  arresting  officer  called  In  a  police 
wagon  from  the  streets  and.  when  it  arrived, 
drove  appellant  through  closing  hour  traffic 
to  police  headquarters,  and  presented  him  :o 
Keahon  at  5  20  p  m  Keahon  ascertained 
that  appellant  had  been  ad\lsed  of  his  rights 
by  the  .trrestlng  officer  .ind  read  to  him  from 
a  form  which  gave  the  Miranda  '  warnings 
in  some  detail  Appellant  said  he  understood 
the  contents  of  the  form,  did  not  want  a 
.awyer.  and  would  obtain  one  the  next  morn- 
ing If  necessary  He  then  signed  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  knew  his  rights  and  did 
not  desire  the  asslst.uice  of  counsel 

Ke.ihon  then  started  talking  to  him  atH:)ut 
tue  Mikes  Carry  Out."  the  offense  for  which 
he  had  been  arrested,  but  before  he  could 
utter  more  than  a  few  words,  appellant  ex- 
claimed. I  don't  care.  I  want  to  clear  Ted 
Teddy  didn't  do  It  Teddy  aian  t  sho<^>t 

'hat  woman  In  the  High's  stfire  or  rob  her 
I  did  '■  "Teddy."  it  developed,  was  one 
Theodore  Moore,  who  had  been  .irrested  for 
a  robbery  at  a  High's  Market  With  that  ap- 
pellant proceeded  to  confess.  without 
prompting,  to  a  series  of  otlier  recent  crimes, 
the  fourth  of  which  was  the  Meridian  Market 
holdup  for  which  he  was  convicted  In  this 
case  Keahon  testified  that  he  lisked  appellant 
no  questions  whatever  about  that  affair  ex- 
cept to  identify  "he  market  appellant  was 
admitting  he  had  robbed 

The  Meridian  Market  confession  was  made 
.It  5  46  pm  When  appellant  finished  con- 
fessing to  various  other  offenses  Keahon 
brought  in  witnesses  to  identify  him  Formal 
processing  was  completed  at  about  7  30  p  m  , 
and  appellant  '*as  taken  before  the  United 
States  Commissioner  on  the  following  morn- 
ing 

II 
Appellant  contends  that  his  oorkfesslon 
was  inadmissible  >inder  Mallori  v  Uriited 
StaC'-i"  because  it  was  obtained  during  a 
period  of  unnecessary  delay  In  his  present- 
ment before  a  Judicial  officer  TTie  Oovern- 
ment denies  a  MalUtry  violation  and  argues 
that,  even  If  there  was  one  the  confession 
Is  admissible  under  Title  III  of  the  so-called 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  BUI  '  We  think 
the  record  raises  a  substantial  que«tion  as 
U>  whether  appellant's  transfer  from  the  pre- 
cinct station  to  police  tieadquarters  was  an 
unnecessary  delay  in  terms  of  contemf>orary 
Judicial  construction  of  Rule  5ia»  of  the 
Federal    Rules    of    Criminal    Procedure '    We 


do  not  however,  reach  that  question,  or  the 
sensitive  issues  concerning  the  applicabil- 
ity •  and  constitutionality  of  Title  III  which 
lurk  behind  it.  because  the  case  Is  properly 
reeolvable  on  anotlier  basis 

.\ppe<lant  attacks  his  confession  on  .Vfi- 
'^anda  as  well  as  Mallory  grounds,  alleging 
that  he  did  not  efTectlvely  waive  his  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation Our  decisions  have  recognized  the 
lmp>ortance  of  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
accused  was  effectively  apprised  of  his  rights 
when  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  under 
Mallory  Is  at  stake"  And  as  we  recently 
observed  in  Naples  v  United  States."  whlci-i 
Involved  a  pre-Mironda  confession,  the  evn 
lutlon  In  our  understanding  of  Mallory  haii 
"paralleled  the  visible  movement  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  towards  the  application  of 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendment  considerations 
to  the  pre-arraignment  period  That  move- 
ment ctilmlnated.  of  course.  In  Mi'-anda.  in 
the  shadow  of  which  Rule  5ia)  now  resides 
and  which  has  probably  made  academic 
problems  of  the  kind  we  confront  on  this 
record   "  '■' 

Now  we  must  consider  directly  the  effect 
on  Malkyy  of  a  Miranda  that  has  come  of 
age 

Although  not  explicitly  premised  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Mallory  ha.s  been  ul- 
timately concerned  with  efTectuatton  of 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendment  protections 
against  the  dangers  of  involuntary  self-in- 
crimination in  statlonhouses  and  with  the 
other  evils  Inherent  In  police  Interrogation 
of  an  accused  in  secret''  |T|he  delay 
I  In  presentment  before  a  magistrate!."  Mal- 
lory admonished,  "must  not  be  of  a  nature 
to  give  opportunltv  !or  the  extraction  of 
a  confession  "  Its  parent  opinion.  McNabb 
V  United  States,''  rested  on  the  proposition 
that- 
'll legislation  [comparable  to  Rule  5(a)  1 
.  requiring  that  the  police  must  with 
re.isonable  promptness  show  legal  cause  for 
detaimng  arrested  persons,  constitutes  an 
Important  s*ifeguard--not  only  In  assuring 
protection  for  the  Innocent  but  also  In  se- 
cunng  conviction  of  the  guilty  by  methods 
that  commend  themselves  to  a  progressive 
and  self-confldent  society.  Por  this  proce- 
dural requirement  checks  resort  to  those 
reprehensible  practices  known  as  the  'third 
degree'  which,  though  universally  rejected  as 
indefensible,  still  hnd  their  way  into  use  It 
aims  to  avoid  ail  the  evil  implications  of  se- 
cret Interrogation  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  "  '" 

Mallory  Itself  has  stood  guard  against  not 
only  the  'third  degree."  but  also  "the  pres- 
sures ;n  a  Police  Station  upon  prisoners 
under  secret  interrogation  without  counsel, 
relative  or  friend." "  These,  of  course,  .ire 
precisely  the  concerns  of  .Wiranda. 

The  Mallory  solution  for  these  Inlqultlea 
was  enforcement  by  an  exclusionary  rule  of 
the  requirement  that  the  accused  be  brought 
"before  a  Judicial  officer  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  he  may  be  advised  of  his  rights. 
"  '»  But  this  remedy  was  at  best  Imperfect 
because  some  delay  In  presentment  la  un- 
avoidable and.  as  Mallory  concedes,  addi- 
tional delays  for  some  purposes  may  be  Jus- 
tifiable •■"  Such  postponements  are,  of  course, 
as  susceptible  to  abuses  as  any  others,  and 
experience  has  exemplified  the  difficulty  in- 
herent in  ascertaining  either  the  real  purpose 
of  a  challenged  delay  or  the  actual  nature  of 
Interrogations  earned  out  behind  closed  sta- 
tlonhouse  doors  •' 

In  .Wiranda,  the  Supreme  Court  eschewed 
this  uncertain  detour  through  Rule  5(a)  and 
atta-'ked  the  problem  of  custodial  interroga- 
tion directly.  It  held  that  the  accused  Is 
entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  before 
he  is  questioned  and.  In  effect,  that  any  con- 
fession he  makes  while  In  exclusive  police 
custody  prior  to  arraignment  Is  presumptive- 
ly inadmissible  under  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendments.  Such  confessions  can  staxid  If, 
but  only  If.  the  accused  affirmatively  and 
understandlngly   waives  his  rights,  and  the 
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Ctovernment  bears  "a  heavy  burden"  in  at- 
tempting to  show  such  a  waiver.*' 

Thus,  absent  convincing  evidence  of  waiver, 
no  confession  may  be  admitted,  regardless  of 
the  dispatch  with  which  the  accused  Is  pre- 
sented before  a  magistrate.  Conversely,  should 
the  Government  carry  its  burden,  we  think 
it  follows  that  the  confession  Is  not  Inadmis- 
sible solely  on  the  ground  that  the  accused 
was  not  taken  before  a  magistrate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  A  valid  Miranda 
waiver  Is  necessarily,  for  the  duration  of  the 
waiver. ■■'  also  a  waiver  of  an  immediate  ju- 
dicial warning  of  constitutional  rights.^ 
And  what  Miranda,  as  a  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation, leaves  an  accused  at  liberty  to 
yield,  he  may.  we  believe,  forego  equally  un- 
der Mallory.'^  Provided  the  exacting  stand- 
ards for  waiver  are  met,  the  overriding  pur- 
pose of  Mallory  has  been  served." 

By  no  means  Is  this  to  say  that  unjusti- 
fied del.iy  in  compliance  with  Rule  5(a)  has 
no  bearing  on  the  admissibility  of  a  confes- 
sion forthcoming  during  a  period  of  such 
delay.  As  Miranda  made  clear,  "[wjhatever 
the  testimony  of  the  authorities  as  to  waiver 
of  rights  by  an  accused,  the  fact  of  lengthy 
interrogation  or  incommunicado  Incacera- 
tlon  before  a  statement  Is  made  Is  strong 
evidence  that  the  accused  did  not  validly 
■waive  his  rights  In  these  circumstances  the 
fact  that  the  individual  eventually  made  a 
statement  Is  consistent  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  compelling  influence  of  the  inter- 
rogation finally  farced  him  to  do  so.  It  Is 
inconsistent  with  any  notion  of  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  privilege."  '" 

Thus,  the  greater  the  tardiness  In  present- 
ment prior  to  a  confession,  the  heavier  the 
Government's  already  "heavy  burden"  of 
sho"wlng  effective  waiver.  Certainly  some  con- 
ceivable delays  are  so  long  that  no  subse- 
quent confession  could  be  deemed  the  prod- 
uct of  voluntary  waiver.  And  nothing  In 
Miranda  affects  the  admissibility  vel  non  of 
evidence  of  any  sort  obtained  during  deten- 
tion following  an  illegal  arrest.* 

in 
Thus  the  vital  question  here  is  whether 
appellant  voluntarily  and  understandlngly 
waived  his  Miranda  rights.  If  he  did  not,  his 
confession  was  Inadmissible  under  Miranda. 
It  he  did.  the  confession  was  admissible 
even  if  the  purpose  inspiring  his  transfer  to 
police  headquarters  was  Interrogation  for  the 
production  of  evidence.-" 

TTie  record  discloses  that  appellant  ob- 
jected when,  as  he  began  his  string  of  con- 
fessions. Sergeant  Keahon  started  to  take 
notes  on  his  confession.  How  strenuously  he 
objected  does  not  appear,  but  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  Keahon  stopped  "writing  at  that 
point  He  testified  entirely  from  memory  to 
the  details  of  the  confession,  which  was 
made  a  year  before  the  trial  began,  explain- 
ing that  "at  the  beginning  of  his  admission, 
I  started  to  write  notes,  and  he  stopped  me 
and  .said:  Don't  write  anything  down.  I  will 
tell  you  about  this  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
wTlte  anything  down."* 

The  strong  implication  is  that  appellant 
thought  his  confession  could  not  be  used 
against  him  so  long  as  nothing  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  If,  as  his  avowed  motive 
for  confessing  suggests,  he  was  brooding  over 
a  guilty  conscience  while  the  warnings  were 
being  given,  he  might  well  have  failed  to 
absorb  their  message.  Or  he  may  simply  have 
been  laboring  under  the  common  misappre- 
hension that  the  police  could  not  use  In 
court  anything  he  said  unless  they  were  able 
to  introduce  a  written  statement.  "Whatever 
the  reason,  the  evidence  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  intelligently  waived  his 
right  to  remain  silent." 

Appellant  was  given  the  Miranda  warnings 
in  their  entirety.  He  signed  what  purported 
to  be  an  express  waiver.  If  there  were  no 
other  evidence   in   the   record,  the  Govern- 
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ment  would  have  discharged  its  burden,  and 
no  further  inquiry  would  be  necessary.  But 
while  "(ajn  express  statement  that  the  In- 
dividual is  willing  to  make  a  statement  and 
does  not  want  an  attorney  followed  closely 
by  a  statement  could  constitute  a  waiver."  - 
Miranda  teaches  that  in  many  circumstances 
it  does  not."  Here,  Sergeant  Keahon's  testi- 
mony suggests  powerfully  that  the  waiver  was 
not  understandlngly  made;  in  addition,  the 
hour  appellant  spent  In  custody  before  the 
ceremonial  "waiver"  casts  doubt  on  whether 
It  was  voluntarily  made.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment offered  no  evidence  to  dispel  these 
doubts,  we  cannot  say  on  this  record  that  it 
carried  its  "heavy  burden  ...  to  demon- 
strate that  the  defendant  knowingly  and 
intelligently  waived  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  .  .  ."  ■" 

The  Government  argues,  however,  that 
because  the  question  was  not  raised  below, 
appellant  should  not  be  allowed  to  present 
it  here.  We  disagree.  Appellant's  counsel  *'• 
was  initially  confronted  with  the  signed 
waiver  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous confession.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  he  prepared  a  Mallory.  not  a  JVftranda, 
argument.  The  evidence  connoting  that  ap- 
pellant did  not  understandlngly  waive  his 
rights  did  not  develop  until  the  direct  exam- 
ination of  Sergeant  Keahon.  Defense  counsel 
then  made  an  apparent  attempt  to  raise  the 
issue  in  a  general  way,  but  the  matter  was 
lost  in  the  Mallory  argument  he  was  pur- 
suing. "We  do  not  demand  more  of  appellants 
as  a  condition  to  litigation  of  issues  funda- 
menUl  in  the  criminal  process. 

Nonetheless,  because  the  Government  had 
no  clear  warning  that  it  would  need  to  pro- 
duce   more    evidence,    we    are    reluctant    to 
reverse  for  a  new  trial.  Appellant's  ban  on 
note-taking     inveighs      against      intelligent 
waiver,  but  this  inference  might  be  overcome, 
for  example,  if  Sergeant  Keahon  admonished 
him  that  even  an  oral  confession  would  be 
used  against  him,  and  appellant  replied  that 
he  knew  that  but  still  did  not  want  anything 
■written  down.   Aljsent  some   additional   evi- 
dence, comparable  In  quality,  of  understand- 
ing waiver,   howeyer,  his  confession    cannot 
stand.  Accordingly,  we  shall  remand  this  case 
to  the  District  Court  for  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing and  findings  of  fact  on  the  validity  of 
appellant's  purported  waiver.*" 
rv 
Appellant    also    contends    that    the    trial 
judge  erred  in  permitting  two  eyewitnesses 
to  the  Meridian  Market  robbery  to  identify 
him  at  the  trial  as  a  participant.  His  argu- 
ment is   that   these   in-court   identifications 
were  products  of  prior  extrajudicial  identi- 
fications made  in  circumstances  so  unneces- 
sarily   suggestive    and    promotive    of    faulty 
recognition  as  to  Impinge  on  due  process  of 
law.»"  We  deferred  our  disposition  of  this  case 
to  enable  evaluation  of  appellant's  claim  In 
the  light  of  the  recent  demons '^  decision  by 
the  full  court. 

One,  but  only  one,  of  the  pretrial  episodes 
complained  of  falls  "within  the  area  of  con- 
stitutional condemnation.  More  than  a 
month  after  appellant's  arrest.  Louis  I.  Rez- 
nlck,  the  owner  of  the  market,  and  William 
Slmp>son,  .an  employee,  both  of  whom  were 
present  when  the  holdup  occurred,  viewed 
appellant  while  confined  In  a  cellblock.  Ap- 
pellant was  the  only  person  they  were  shown, 
and  both  "witnesses  knew  at  the  time  that 
appellant  had  confessed.  As  the  Government 
now  Itself  characterizes  the  incident,  this 
single-suspect  cellblock  confrontation  was 
"indeed  suggestive";  so  much  so,  we  hasten 
to  add,  as  to  render  it  offensive  to  due 
process.*' 

The  Government,  however,  did  not  rely 
upon  the  out-of-court  Identtflcatlons  at  the 
trlal.*^  The  question,  then.  Is  whether  the 
In-court  identiflcatlons  had  a  source  suffi- 
ciently Independent  of  the  cellblock  eichlbi- 
tlon  as  to  be  free  from  Its  taint."  The  trial 
court  found  that  there  was  no  taint,  and  we 


deem  the  evidence  adequate  to  support  that 
finding." 

Reznlck  and  Simpson  each  testified  at 
trial  that  they  remembered  appellant  from 
impressions  received  at  the  time  of  the  rob- 
bery. The  offense  was  perpetrated  by  two 
men  during  daylight  hours  over  a  period  of 
several  minutes  during  which  both  Reznlck 
and  Simpson  had  excellent  opportunities  to 
scrutinize  the  two  robbers.  Afterwards,  they 
gave  the  police  detailed  joint  descriptions  of 
the  culprits,  one  of  which  depicted  appellant 
reasonably  well.  In  addition.  Reznlck  se- 
lected appellant's  photograph  out  of  "a  box 
of  pictures"  given  him  by  the  police  shortly 
after  apf)ellant's  arrest.  This  evidence,  we 
hold,  was  sufficient  to  support  the  finding 
that  Reznlck's  Identification  was  not  tainted 
by  the  cellblock  confrontation." 

As  to  Simpson,  who  made  no  prior  pho- 
tographic Identification,  the  proof  on  inde- 
pendent source  on  his  in-court  identifica- 
tion included  a  very  significant  event.  On  the 
night  of  appellant's  arrest.  Simpson  was 
brought  to  police  headquarters  to  identify 
him.  According  to  the  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony of  Detective  Keahon,  "when  Mr.  Simp- 
son walked  Into  the  office,  he  saw  Frazier  and 
he  said:  There's  the  man  that  approached 
me  in  the  back  and  stated,  this  is  a  hold-up. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Defendant  Frazier 
shook  his  head;  and  I  asked  him  what  did  he 
mean  by  shaking  ills  head;  and  he  said.  Yes, 
that  Is  the  man  that  was  behind  the  meat 
counter." 

Ordinarily,  an  identification  arising  out  of 
so  suggestive  a  confrontation  would  itself 
l)e  constitutionally  dubious."  Here,  however, 
not  only  did  Simpson  Identify  appellant, 
but  appellant  also  identified  Simpson.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  record  that  by  the 
man  that  was  behind  the  meat  counter."  ap- 
pellant referred  to  Simpson's  presence  there 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery.  At  this  juncture, 
his  urge  to  confess  was  so  strong  that  he  even 
acted  out  one  of  the  other  holdups  to  which 
he  had  confessed  In  order  to  convince  hesi- 
tant eyewitnesses  to  that  crime  that  he 
had  indeed  been  the  perpetrator.  His  state- 
ment, however,  is  relevant  here,  not  because 
it  Is  evidence  of  guilt  and  thus.  Indirectly, 
of  the  reliability  of  Simpson's  Identification. 
but  rather  because  it  tends  directly  to  con- 
firm the  existence  of  an  independent  source 
for  the  challenged  Identification,  And,  with 
this,  there  could  hardly  be  any  "s'Jbstantlal 
likelihood  of  irreparable  mistaken  identifi- 
cation."'' 

We  remand  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
for  proceedings  consistent  with  this  opinion. 

Remanded. 
Burger,  Circuit  Judge,  concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part:  I  agree  that  the  iden- 
tification testimony  was  properly  admitted 
under  the  principles  recently  set  forth  by  this 
court  in  demons  v.  United  States.  No.  19.486 
(DC.  Clr..  Dec.  6.  1968)  i  en  banc),  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  parts  of  the  majority 
opinion  relating  to  the  inadmissibility  of 
statements  which  Appellant  made  to  the 
police. 

(1) 
The  sole  issue  separating  me  from  the  ma- 
jority is  whether  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384 
U.S.  436  (1966)  required  Appellant's  state- 
ments to  be  excluded  from  the  evidence  In 
answering  this  question  affirmatively  the  ma- 
jority leans  heavily  on  Mallory  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  449  (1957).  the  standing  of 
which  has  been  drawn  into  serious  doubt  by 
recent  Congressional  enactments."  The  ma- 
jority's cognizance  *'  of  the  message  that  this 
series  of  legislation  bears  for  Mallory  and 
their  apparent  agreement  with  the  lower 
court's  finding  that  Mallory  was  not  violated 
here,'*  belles  Mallory's  true  significance  to 
the  Issues  at  hand.  Moreover  It  Is  unsound 
to  treat  Mallory  and  Miranda  as  closely  re- 
lated; the  former  is  a  quantitlve  test  of  time 
delay,  the  latter  la  a  qualitative  test  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  iiiterrogatlon."* 
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Of  more  concern  ts  '.he  majority's  expan- 
sion of  Mxranda  Into  a  per  se  ezclualonary 
rule,  thereby  tranacending  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment requirement  that  only  thoee  statementa 
elicited  throug-h  computrton  be  excluded 
from  evidence.  Indeed.  Miranda  itaelf  cannot 
be  read  aa  going  beyond  the  language  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  "  Any  lingering  doubta  an 
this  score  were  reaolved  by  a  recent  exposi- 
tion on  the  subject  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
dlacuaalng  the  scope  of  Hiranda  the  Court 
pertinently  noted  In  Hoffa  v  United  States 
38fi  OS  293.  303-04  119061,  that,  "since  at 
leaat  aa  long  ago  aa  1807.  when  Chief  Juatlce 
Marshall  flrst  gave  attention  to  the  matter 
in  the  trial  ot  Aaron  Burr,  all  have  agreed 
that  a  necessary  element  it  compulsory  self- 
incrimination  19  some  kind  of  cornpulsion" 
I  Emphasis  Eulded)    (footnote  omitted  i 

In  Mtranda  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
certain  warnings  must  be  given  to  a  suspect 
before  'custodial  interrogation"  could  be 
conducted.  The  underlying  aaeumption  was 
that  these  warnings  were  necesaary  to  pre- 
vent the  subversion  of  trial  rtghta  at  uii.su- 
pervised  pretrial  confrontations  between  ui 
accused  and  the  State  Whereas  pre-.Wt'anda 
cases  had  alternately  ir.'.'olted  :he  Plfth  -ind 
Sixth  Amendments  ••  Miranda  made  clear 
that  tde  Fifth  Amendment  was  the  central 
value  at' stake  The  .irtlculatlon  of  a  strin- 
gent wa;ver  requirement  w,is  merely  a  device 
through  which  the  Court  sought  to  ensure 
that  Fifth  Amendment  guarantees  were  not 
unduly  imp.iireU  at  pretrial  ii.terrogatlona 
The  guidelines  set  forth  in  Miranda  were 
means  servicing  constitutionally  prescribed 
ends;  as  artifices  of  implementation  they  are 
subordinate  and  only  incidental  to  the  rights 
they  were  designed  to  secure  By  postulating 
a  waiver  concept  the  Court  did  not  intend  to 
ecllps*  the  threshold  inquiries  into  the  pres- 
ence of  compulsion  and  the  quality  of  police 
conduct  attending  the  making  of  inculpatory 
statements  This  is  the  background  of  con- 
trolling legal  principles  un  which  this  case 
ought  to  be  decided.  I  do  not  agree  '.hat  they 
give  rise  :o  a  plausible  claim  of  improp)er  po- 
lice tactics  amounting  to  coercion  requiring 
reversal  or  remand. 


Frazier  waa  presented  to  Officer  Keahon  at 
headquarters  at  5  20  P  M.  Their  nneecln>;  was 
prefaced  by  Keahon  s  reading  the  Miranda 
warnings  '.o  him  from  PD-47  'a  Torm  card 
which  all  police  officers  carry  and  which  had 
previously  been  read  to  Frazler  by  Officer 
Sandy  upon  his  arrest)  He  repeated  these 
warnings  to  Prazier  when  he  read  PD-54.  a 
form  which  advised  him  of  his  Pl.'ch  .uid 
Sixth  Axnendment  rights  -  and  contained  a 
statement  ol  m  intention  to  waive  his  right 
to  remain  silent  and  his  right  to  counsel 
Thereafter,  at  5  30  P  M  .  Prazier  himself  read 
this  form,  orally  stated  that  he  understood 
Its  .'neanlng.--  and  signed  the  waiver 

Officer  Keahon  testlfled  that  he  then  read 
the  arrest  warrant  relating  to  the  robbery  of 
Mike  3  Carry  Out  Shop  and  started  to  ques- 
tion Prazier  in  'hat  rubbery  But.  after 
Keahon  had  spoken  but  a  few  words. 
Prazier  blurted  out  his  desire  to  clear  a 
third  person  who  had  been  arrested  for  the 
robbery  and  shooting  at  a  High's  Store  With- 
in minu'^es  Prazier.  by  way  of  exculpating 
others,  admitted  to  his  involvement  In  the 
robberies  at  the  High's  Store,  at  Mike's  Carry 
Out  Shop,  at  the  Dodge  Market,  and  at  the 
Meridian  Market  the  last  robbery  being  the 
one  for  which  he  was  convicted  In  this  case 
During  tfils  discourse  Prazier  objected  to 
Officer  Keahon  s  '^klng  written  notes  Kea- 
hon testlfled  'At  the  beginning  of  hia  ad- 
mission. I  started  to  write  notes,  and  he 
stopped  me  and  said  Don  t  write  anything 
down  I  win  tell  you  about  this  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  write  anything  down'"  (Tr 
72  1 

The  admusslon  of  the  Meridian  Market  rob- 
bery   was    unsolicited    and    .ippears    to   have 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


been  volunteered.  Officer  Keahon  testified 
that  he  did  not  aak  Frazler  whether  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  Meridian  Market  robbery  and 
that  the  only  queetlon.<t  asked  In  relation  to 
that  robbery  during  the  Initial  confeaelon 
were  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the 
Identlflcatlijn  of  the  market  Thus  It  seems 
that  the  confession  was  totally  spontaneous 
and  voluntary 

Pillowing  the  statements  Prazier  was  re- 
'.alned  in  the  robbery  squad  office  for  nearly 
two  hours,  where  he  was  quizzed  In  detail 
alx.iut  the  four  robberies  reiterated  his  con- 
fessions wail  dUplayed  to  several  witnesses, 
and  reenacted  several  of  the  robberies  There- 
after he  was  placed  in  a  eel!  for  the  night  be- 
cause a  CVimmlssioner  was  not  available  and 
was   presented    the   following  morning 

The  record  demonstrates  entirely  reason- 
able police  iictlvlty  satisfying  the  deterrent 
purposes  underlying  the  .Wtrorid«  rule  Tliere 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  suggesting  that 
what  had  been  forthcoming  from  Appel- 
lant's Ufjs  was  the  result  of  unreasonable  or 
lniprf>per  police  conduct  The  fact  that  Ap- 
pellant may  not  have  desired  the  statement 
to  be  transcribed  does  not  compel  'Jie  con- 
clusion that  he  was  being  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  pt)llce  ai'tlvlty  found  unci>n.sclonable 
in  Miranda  Tlie  most  that  ran  be  said  from 
Appellant's  statements  l.s  that  he  may  have 
unintt-nttonally  Incriminated  himself  The 
Fifth  Amendment,  however,  serves  neither  to 
discourage  nor  to  prohibit  self-incrimina- 
tion. It  militates  only  ligalnst  compulsort/ 
self-incrimination  The  record  does  not  even 
remotely  .-lUggest  that  Appellant  was  being 
compelled  to  incriminate  himself,  no  less 
compelled  to  utter  any  words  at  all.  There 
Is  not  the  .slightest  indication  that  Appellant 
was  unaware  of  his  rights  or  labored  under 
a  misbelief  that  his  fjillure  to  speak  could 
be  used  tigalnst  him  its  evidence  of  guilt. 
There  Is  no  intimation  that  the  environment 
would  have  neither  permitted  nor  honored 
a  non-waiver 

In  fact,  no  Issue  is  even  purportedly  raised 
as  to  Appellant's  willingness  to  make  the 
statements  that  were  eventually  used 
against  him.  Indeed,  evidence  of  his  volition 
may  be  Inferred  from  his  voluntary  partici- 
pation later  that  evening  in  a  series  of 
identlhcatlon  procedures  In  view  of  the 
obvious  spontaneity  surrounding  Its  making, 
the  statement  could  plainly  have  been  used 
;is  a  threshold  oral  confession  '* 

In  this  regard  it  also  bears  noting  that  the 
"plus  factors  '  so  frequently  contributing  to 
a  rejection  '>f  a  confession  are  not  present  In 
this  '-ase    Prazier  was  repeatedly  told  of  his 
right    to    counsel    and    his    right    to    remain 
silent,    he  confessed  Immediately  and  with- 
out   prior   denials;    he   never  repudiated   his 
confession  and  he  did  not  make  any  allega- 
tions of  coercive  threats  nr  physical  abuses." 
By   equating  Prazier's   insistence   that   the 
police  not  write  notes  with   a  desire  not  to 
incriminate  himself,  the  majority  engaees  In 
sheer     speculation      if     Appellant's     thought 
processes    which    places    a    premium    on    the 
capacity  of  judges  to  probe  Appellant's  mind 
This  approach  bears  an  unlortunate  resem- 
blance   to   the  s<jphlstry   engaged    In   by    the 
courts  which  labored  under  the  ulbatross  of 
Betts  V.   Brady  '•'   Indeed,   the   rule   requiring 
courts     to     peer     throukth     kaleldoscojjes     In 
search  of  constitutional  vlol.itlons  Inevitably 
deteriorated    Into    measuring    the    constitu- 
tional right  in   terms  of   the  suspect's   need 
and  Invariably   a   horribly  guilty  suspect  at 
that    Although  this  theory  received  currency 
during    the    era   of    "special    circumstances.  " 
twenty     years     of     Inconsistent     application 
which    produced    no    judicially    manageable 
standards  eventually  persuaded  the  .Supreme 
Court  In  Miranda  ■•■  to  turn  to  nn  essentially 
objectue-'  mode  of  analysis. 

Since  the  undexlym^  purp<j8e  of  Miranda 
was  to  curb  p<:)llce  Improprieties,  the  use  of 
objective  criterion  provided  courts  with  a 
more  workjble  method  of  evaluating  the  rea- 


sonableness of  police  conduct.  The  unhappy 
theory  holding  the  police  accountable  Tor 
environmental  and  personality  beyond  the 
pale  of  police  perception  came  to  rest  In  the 
shadow  of  an  exclusionary  rule  grounded  In 
deterrence  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Johnson  v  New  Jerseys  confirmed  the  es- 
sentially deterrent  underpinnings  of  Miranda 
and  thereby  placed  Its  Imprimatur  on  an 
Interpretation  focusing  on  the  reasonableness 
of  police  conduct  instead  of  the  vagaries  of 
human  nature. 

Miranda  did  not  set  down  a  per  ae  pro- 
scription against  pretrial  questioning;  it  was 
addressed  primarily  to  abusive  and  unwar- 
ranted tactics  designed  to  subvert  constitu- 
tional rights.  Even  If  Prazier  unwittingly  in- 
crlnalnated  himself,  the  police  should  not  be 
held  accountable  In  the  absence  of  some  evi- 
dence of  deceit  or  misconduct  on  their  part. 
Here,  of  course,  there  Is  no  such  evidence 
Indeed,  the  majority  clothes  Appellant's  re- 
marks with  a  significance  bearing  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  record  or  to  ordinary  human 
experience  Throughout  the  majority  opinion 
Is  circumspect  avoidance  of  any  discussion 
relating  to  coercion  or  Improper  police  con- 
duct To  the  extent  Appellant's  utterances 
may  be  construed  as  Indicating  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  his  making 
Incriminatory  statements  the  majority  has 
failed  to  supply  a  nexus  between  this  and 
the  presence  of  iniprcFper  police  conduct 
amountlrig  to  coercion 

I  have  difficulty  perceiving  the  basis  for  the 
majority's  argimient  that  it  was  unreason- 
able for  the  police  to  proceed  with  questions 
after  Prazier  made  an  apparently  valid  waiv- 
er. Although  this  waiver  was  not  Irrevocable,"" 
there  Is  nothing  to  show  that  Frazler  Indi- 
cated "In  any  manner,  at  any  time  prior  to 
or  during  questioning,  that  he  wlsh|ed)  to 
remain  silent"  or  that  he  wanted  an  attorney, 
Miranda  v    Arisona,  supra  at  473-74. 

Having  com.plled  with  the  postulates  of 
Miranda.  It  was  -he  absolute  duty  of  the 
police  as  law  enforcement  agents  to  Investi- 
gate promptly  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
and  the  suspect's  possible  participation.  I 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  more 
the  Ciovernment  could  or  should  have  done 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  Miranda. 
Even  If  Frazler  did  not  understand  the  prlv- 
lle«;e  agalast  self-incrimination,  the  major- 
ity's approach  Is  unrealistic  and  goes  beyond 
the  mandates  of  .iny  decided  cases  It  seem- 
ingly expect-s  the  police  to  detect  Indications 
of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  knowledge 
which  nre  so  subtle  that  not  even  Judges 
would  recognize  the  problem 

The  .seeming  anxiety  of  Judges  to  protect 
every  accused  person  from  every  consequence 
of  his  voluntary  utterances  Is  giving  rise  to 
myriad  rules,  sub-rules,  variation  and  excep- 
tions which  even  the  most  alert  and  sophis- 
ticated lawyers  and  Judges  are  taxed  to  fol- 
low. Each  time  Judges  add  nuances  to  these 
"rules  "  we  make  It  less  likely  that  any  police 
officer  will  be  able  to  follow  the  guidelines 
we  lay  down.  We  are  approaching  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  centipede  on  the  flypuper — 
each  time  one  leg  is  placed  to  give  support 
for  relief  of  a  leg  already  "stuck",  another 
becomes  captive  and  soon  all  are  securely 
immobilized  Like  the  hapless  centipede  on 
the  flypaper,  our  efforts  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  this  self-imposed  dilemma  will,  if  we 
keep  It  up.  soon  have  all  of  us  Immobilized. 
We  are  well  on  our  way  to  forbidding  any 
utterance  of  an  accused  to  be  used  against 
him  unless  it  Is  made  in  open  court  Guilt 
or  innocence  becomes  Irrelevant  m  the  crim- 
inal 'rial  a,s  we  flounder  in  a  morass  of  arti- 
ficial rules  poorly  conceived  and  often  im- 
possible of  application. 

The  record  raises  the  possibility  that  the 
only  statements  put  Into  evidence  were  those 
made  prior  in  time  to  Appellants  alleged 
equivocations."  Police  who  act  re<isonably  on 
facts  presently  In  their  possession  should  not 
be  ascribed  a  taint  by  virtue  of  subsequent 
utterances  of  a  suspect  which  might  be  said 
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to  exhibit  qualities  forbidden  by  Miranda. 
The  use  of  such  a  relatlng-back  theory  does 
violence  to  Miranda  "  and  brings  us  beyond 
the  point  of  diminishing  return  In  enforcing 
an  exclusionary  rule  grounded  In  deterrence 
of  proscribed  police  conduct."  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  prohibit,  and  surely  the  ma- 
jority holding  \*ill  not  help,  deter  the  police 
from  continuing  to  question  a  suspect  once 
there  has  been — as  there  was  here — an  ap- 
parent waiver  of  rights:  but  the  majority 
holding  will  baffle  policemen  as  it  will  many 
Judges. 

rOOTNOTES 

'Heard  together  with  No.  21.427,  Bryson 
V.  United  States,  now  pending  before  this 
court,  which  Is  an  appeal  from  a  conviction 
for  the  same  offense. 

^D.C.  Code  5  23-0901  (1967  ed.).  since 
amended   (Supp.  I  1968). 

=  As  to  confessions,  Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384 
U.S.  436  (1966);  see  also  Escobedo  v.  Illinois, 
378  U.S.  478  (1964).  As  to  Identifications, 
United  States  v.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218  (1967); 
Gilbert  v.  California.  388  U.S.  263  (1967); 
Stoi'all  V.  Denno.  388  U.S.  293  (1967). 

« Miranda  v.  Arizona,  supra  note  3,  384 
U.S.  at  467-73. 

•■'  This  aspect  of  the  case  Is  discussed  infra, 
pt.  IV. 

'  354  US.  449    (19571. 
81   Stat    734.  735-36    (1967).  Title  IH  in 
Ijertlnent  part  provides: 

"Sec.  SOU  a)  Any  person  arrested  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  questioned  with 
respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  hours  Immediately  following 
his  arrest.  Such  person  shall  be  advised  of 
and  accorded  his  rights  under  applicable  law 
respecting  any  such  interrogation.  .  .  . 

"(b)  Any  statement,  admission,  or  confes- 
sion made  by  an  arrested  person  ■within  three 
hours  Immediately  following  his  arrest  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  In  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  solely  because  of 
delay  in  presentment." 

*  "An  officer  making  an  arrest  under  a  war- 
rant Issued  upon  a  complaint  or  any  person 
making  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  shall 
take  the  arrested  person  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  nearest  available  commis- 
sioner or  before  any  other  nearby  officer  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  F.RCrlm.P.  5(a). 

°  The  question  is  whether  the  statute  oper- 
ates retroactively  to  require  admission  of  a 
confession  obtained  prior  to  Its  enactment  In 
the  course  of  an  unnecessary  delay  In  pre- 
senting an  accused  before  a  Judicial  officer. 

■'  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  supra  note  3. 

"  See  Naples  v.  United  States,  127  U.S.App. 
DC.  249.  258,  382  F.2d  465,  474  (1967),  and 
cases  cited  in  n.  10.  In  Alston  v.  United  States. 
121  U.S.App.D.C.  66,  67-68,  348  P.2d  72,  73-74 
( 1965) ,  Judge  McOowan,  In  his  separate  opin- 
ion, deemed  the  fact  that  appellant  ""was  not, 
prior  to  his  interrogation.  Informed  of  his 
right  to  remain  silent  or  of  the  fact  that  such 
answers  as  he  chose  to  give  might  be  used 
against  him"  at  trial  a  "decisive  considera- 
tion" In  his  conclusion  that  Mallory  required 
barring  of  the  confession. 

"Supra  note  11. 

"  127  U.S.App.D.C.  at  258.  382  P.2d  at  474. 

'<  Spriggs  v  Untied  States.  118  U.S.App.D.C. 
248,  251,  335  F.2d  283,  286  ( 1964) . 

'■■  354  U.S.  at  455. 

'"318  U.S.  332  (1943). 

"Id.  at  343-44. 

-  Spriggs  v.  United  States,  supra  note  14, 
118  US  App.D.C.  at  250.  335  F.2d  at  285. 

"  354  U.S.  at  454.  Mallory  and  its  progeny 
have  also  voiced  concern  at  the  possibility 
that  police  may  Interrogate,  or  otherwise  use 
a  delay  In  presentation  before  a  magistrate,  to 
obtain  probable  cause  to  support  the  arrest. 
Whenever  It  appears  that  an  arrest  was  made 
without  probable  cause,  a  question  may  arise 
Independently  of  Mallory  as  to  whether  evi- 
dence subsequently  obtained  in  violation  of 


Rule  6(a)  must  be  excluded  as  fruit  of  the  il- 
legal arrest.  See  Adams  v.  United  States,  No. 
20,547  (D.C.  Clr„  June  21,  1968);  Bynum  v. 
United  States,  104  U.S.App.D.C.  368,  262  F.2d 
465  ( 1958) .  Mallory,  however,  which  applies 
regardless  of  the  legality  of  the  arrest,  and 
which  has  been  read  to  exclude  only  testi- 
monial evidence,  see  cases  cited  In  Adams, 
supra,  at  5  n.  4,  Is  Ul-sulted  for  more  than 
Incidental  Impact  on  that  problem. 

'•■»364  U.S.  at  455.  Se  also  Alston  v.  United 
States,  supra  note  11,  121  U.S.  App.  DC.  at 
68,  348  F.2d  at  74  (opinion  of  Judge  Mc- 
Gowan). 

=1  Compare  the  majority  with  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  in,  e.g..  Coor  v.  United  States. 
119  U.S.  App.  D.C.  259,  340  F.2d  784  (1964), 
cert,  denied  382  U.S.  1013  (1966);  Muschette 
V.  United  States,  116  U.S.  App.  DC.  239,  322 
P.2d  989  (1963),  vacated  on  other  grounds 
378  U.S.  569  (1964);  Heideman  v.  United 
States,  104  U.S.  App.  D.C.  128.  259  F.2d  943, 
cert,  denied  359  U.S.  959  (1958).  This  case 
Itself  is  illustrative  of  the  difficulty:  the  po- 
lice practice  of  processing  at  headquarters 
persons  arrested  at  the  precinct  may  or  may 
not  be  essential  to  efficient  police  admin- 
istration; if  it  Is  essential.  It  nonetheless 
presents  obvious  opportunities  for  Improper 
Interrogation. 

'"After  the  warnings  have  been  given  "[l)f 
the  interrogation  continues  without  the  pres- 
ence of  an  attorney  and  a  statement  is  taken, 
a  heavy  burden  rests  on  the  government  to 
demonstrate  that  the  defendant  knowingly 
and  Intelligently  waived  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  and  his  right  to  retained 
or  appointed  counsel.  .  .  .  This  Court  has  al- 
ways set  high  standards  of  proof  for  the 
waiver  of  constitutional  rights.  Johnson  v. 
Zerbsf,  304  U.S.  458  (1938),  and  we  re-assert 
these  standards  as  applied  to  in  custody  In- 
terrogation.'•5{ftra?t<to  V.  Ari20Tia,  supra  note 
3,  384  U.S.  at  475. 

="  A  valid  waiver  ceases  to  be  effective  when- 
ever the  accused  Indicates  In  any  manner 
that  he  wishes  to  remain  silent  or  that  he 
wants  an  attorney.  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  supra 
note  3.  384  U.S.  at  473-74. 

'■"  Aftranda  implicitly  assumes  that  It  is 
possible  for  the  pwllce  to  convey  to  the  ac- 
cused sufficient  understanding  of  his  rights 
to  enable  him  to  make  an  Intelligent  waiver. 
A  police  warning,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
given  with  proper  solicitude  for  actual  un- 
derstanding. Moreover,  a  waiver  made  In  the 
coercive  atmosphere  of  police  custody  Is  less 
likely  to  be  voluntary  than  one  made  before 
a  commission.  Thus  the  Government  carries 
such  a  weighty  burden  of  providing  waiver 
in  cases  involving  confessions  to  the  police. 
But  irrespective  of  "who  gives  the  warnings 
or  takes  the  confessions,  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  waiver  Is  voluntary  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word.  If  an  accused  did 
not  understand  what  a  magistrate  told  him, 
an  ensuing  confession  would  not  be  rendered 
admissible  because  he  had  been  advised  of 
his  rights  by  a  Jv.dicial  officer.  Similarly,  un- 
der Miranda,  a  waiver  may  be  valid  even 
though  made  on  the  basis  of  police  warn- 
ings. 

*  We  do  not  conclude,  however,  that  In 
waiving  his  right  to  remain  silent,  the  ac- 
cused also  impliedly  waives  his  right  to  com- 
plain of  a  prior  violation  of  Rule  5(a) .  Rather, 
we  construe  Mallory  not  to  require  exclusion 
of  an  otherwise  admissible  confession  because 
of  a  brief  delay  In  obtaining  a  Miranda 
waiver. 

*  Rule  5(a)  also  confers  upon  the  accused 
a  prompt  opportunity  to  persuade  a  magis- 
trate, at  a  preliminary  hearing  under  Rule 
5(c).  that  there  Is  no  probable  cause  for 
holding  him.  "While,  of  course,  that  policy 
remains  In  force,  see  Adams  v.  United  States, 
supra  note  19,  at  10.  Afallory  has  enforced  It 
only  colncldentally,  since  It  has  no  effect  If 
no  Incriminating  evidence  Is  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  delay,  and  since  It  has  been  read 
not  to  apply  where  the  unnecessary  delay  In 


presentment  to  a  magistrate  occurs  after  a 
confession.  Coor  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
21.  119  U.S.AppDC.  at  260.  349  F  2d  .it  785: 
Bailey  v.  United  States.  117  U.S  App.D  C  241. 
328  P  2d  542.  cert,  denird  377  US  972  i  1964  i  : 
Lockley  v.  United  State.'!.  106  US.App.DC. 
163.  270  F.2d  915  il959»:  Porter  v  United 
States,  103  U.S.AppDC  335.  258  F  2d  (585. 
692  (1958),  crrt.  denird  360  US  906  il959i: 
and  see  United  Stati's  v.  MitcheU.  322  US. 
65,  70-71  (19441. 

If  probable  cause  is  found.  Rule  5iai  still 
serves  to  promote  early  consideration  of  an 
accused's  admission  to  ball.  This  function  of 
the  rule  has  taken  on  added  importance  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  80 
Stat.  214  (1966),  18  US.C.  §  3146  ct  seq.  But 
for  the  same  reason  that  Mallory  has  little 
relevance  to  the  goal  of  assuring  expeditious 
determination  of  the  existence  of  probable 
cause,  it  is  not  a  significant  antidote  to  the 
problem  of  delays  in  ball  hearings. 

Rule  5(a)  also  serves  to  provide  e.irly  warn- 
ing by  a  magistrate  of  the  right  to  counsel, 
which  may  be  Important  in  protecting  an 
accused's  interest  at  a  line-up.  See  Williams 
v.  United  States,  No.  21.269-70  (DC.  Cir.. 
Dec.  20.  1968).  Thus,  identification  evidence 
obtained  in  the  absence  of  coun-sel  mav  be 
excluded  independently  of  the  rules  of  United 
States  v.  Wade,  Gilbert  v.  California,  and 
Stovall  v.  Denno.  all  supra  note  3.  if  It  Is 
obtained  during  an  "unnecessary  delay"  In 
presentment.  If  the  right  to  counsel  has" been 
validly  waived  under  .ifironda.  however,  this 
issue  win  not  arise.  Moreover,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  waiver,  if  counsel  was  In  fact 
present  at  the  challenged  confrontation,  and 
if  the  resulting  Identification  is  otherwise 
admissible,  Mallory  does  not  require  its  ex- 
clusion because  of  a  violation  of  Rule  5(a). 
Williams  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  9  n    9 

=■  384  U.S.  at  476. 

'*  See  note  19.  supra. 

^  Cf.  Naples  v.  United  States,  supra  note  11. 

'^'  We  cannot  agree  with  our  dissenting  col- 
league {infra  p.  24)  that  "|tlhe  record  raises 
tjie  possibility  that  the  only  statements  put 
into  evidence  were  those  made  prior  In  time 
to  Appellant's  alleged  equivocations."  The 
confession  at  Issue  was  the  fourth  In  a  series 
made  by  appellant  to  Sergeant  Keahon,  who 
testified  that  appellant  put  a  stop'^i  note- 
taking  "(ajt  the  beginning  of  his  admission." 
when  he  was  narrating  the  flrst  robbery  In 
the  series.  If  Sergeant  Keahon  was  not  ad- 
monished about  note-taking  until  after  the 
challenged  confession  was  given,  we  must  dis- 
believe his  explanation  as  to  why  he  had  no 
notes  concerning  it. 

"  The  thrust  of  Aftranda  Is  that  in  order  to 
permit  "a  full  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatlon.  the  ac- 
cused must  be  adequately  and  effectively  ap- 
prised of  his  rights.  ..."  384  U.S.  at  467 
(emphasis  added).  Specifically  Included 
among  the  warnings  the  Court  found  essen- 
tial to  an  adequate  appraisal  Is  notice  of  the 
fact  that  "anything  said  can  and  "will  be  used 
against  the  Individual  In  court"  Id.  at  469. 
This  warning  is  needed  In  order  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  foregoing  his 
privilege  not  to  speak.  "It  is  only  through  an 
awareness  of  these  consequences  that  there 
can  be  any  assurance  of  real  understaipdlng 
and  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  privilege"  Id. 
And  as  this  explanation  suggests,  a  warning 
is  not  effective  if  It  Is  not  understood.  Thus 
contrary  to  the  thesis  of  the  dissent,  incrim- 
inating statements  may  be  Involuntary,  and 
thus  "compelled"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  even  where  the  police  are 
not  at  fault.  Cf.  note  24.  supra.  See  Procter  v. 
United  States.  No.  21,569  (D.C.  dr.,  Oct.  10, 
1968)   at  2-3. 

'■-'  Aftranda  v.  Ari::ona,  supra  note  3,  384  U.S. 
at  475  (emphasis  added  i . 

"  Id.  at  475-76. 

^'  AftroTida  V.  Arizona,  supra  note  3.  384  U.S. 
at  475. 

"  Not  his  counsel  on  this  appeal. 
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"  App«llant,  of  course  mav  wish  Ui  testify 
at  that  hearing  See  Simmona  v  Untteil 
States    390  US   377.  389-94  (19«8l.   Bailey  v 

ln\ted  States  VS    App     D  C .389 

?   3d  30«     1967) 

"See  Stoxall  v  Denno.  supra  note  3.  388 
U  S  at  302.  Sxmrnons  v  Vntted  States,  supra 
note  38.  390  U  3  at  384:  WrtgKt  v  United 
States.  No  20.153  DC  Clr  Jan  31  l»68i  at 
5-9  Since  the  pretrial  identifications  ivrcurrert 
before  the  declsloos  In  United  States  v  Wade 
and  Gilbert  v  California  both  lupra  note  3 
the  fact  that  appellant  was  then  unrepre- 
sented by  counsel  does  not  »"stabllsh  a  con- 
stitutional violation  Stoiall  v  Denno.  supra 
note  3    390  U  3    at  300 

-  Clernons  v    United  States.  No    19.846  <  D  C 
Clr   en  hanc  D^c   9    196Hi 
"Id     at     16     25     32   33 

•'  The  jur>'  did  hear  a  reference  to  the  cell- 
block  confrfintatlon  during  the  direct  exam- 
ination of  Reznlck  However  even  If  Reznlck's 
reference  amounted  to  an  unintentional  In- 
troduction into  evidence  of  the  out-of-court 
episode  there  *rts  no  error  If  'his  Identifica- 
tion lllte  Its  m-court  sequel  had  an  Inde- 
pendent source  Clemoni  v  United  States 
supra  note  3H    at  30 

"  Ujuted  States  v  Wade  upra  note  3.  388 
US.  .0-340;  Gilbert  v  California,  supra  note 
3,  388  US  at  272.  demons  v  United  States. 
supra  note  38,  at  9;  Wright  v  United  States, 
supra  not*  36.  at  ^ 

•-'  In  demons  v  United  States  ^upra  note 
38.  at  8.  18.  we  empha.slzed  the  ImfKirtunce  of 
"he  trial  court's  considered  Judijmpnt  on  this 
question  In  the  absence  of  further  enlighten- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  .See  also  id  . 
opinion  of  Indue  Leventhal  at  i7 

"  The  reliability  of  Reznlck  s  ln,-i>ourt  Iden- 
tification Is  addltlonallv  supported  by  appel- 
lant ^  concession  that  Simpson  had  correctly 
Identified  appellant  as  a  participant  In  the 
Meridian  Market  robbery  See  the  text  :nfra 
at  note  45 

"Compare  C(crnons  v  United  States  lupra 
note  38:  Wngtit  v  United  States,  supra  note 
37.  at  3.  5 

•■  Simmvns  V  United  States,  supra  note  36. 
390  US  at  384:  demons  v  United  States, 
supra  note  38   at  34 

••  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  82  Stat  197  il968):  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  BUI.  81  Stat.  734  i  19671 

•  See  majijrltv  opinion  at  notes  7-9  and  ac- 
compan\Tn«  text  The  majorttv  mentions 
only  the  District  of  Columtjia  Bill,  but  the 
Omnibus  .Act  is  also  relevant  Its  Title  II 
substantially  incorporates  Title  III  of  the 
District  :)!  Columbia  Crime  BUI  See  gen- 
erally. Note.  Title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  A  Study  m  Constitutional  Con- 
flict. 57  Geo  L.J.  438  (  1968)  .4nd  .scf  Bell  v 
Maryland,  378  VS  228  <1964i.  dealing  with 
the  question  of  legislative  retroactivity 

"  In  .VitUory  the  exclusion  of  confessions 
rested  on  lupervlsory  powers,  not  on  the  Con- 
stitution Muilory  v  United  States.  354  US 
449  1957)  .  Iff  McNabb  v  United  States.  318 
U  S    332.  340    ■  1943  1 

"  Herman  The  Sup-erne  Court  and  Restric- 
tions on  Police  Interrogation  25  Ohio  LJ 
449  451  I  1961  I  In  any  event.  Mallory  has 
never  been  interpreted  its  requiring  the  px:>llce 
to  terminate  an  inter',  lew  for  purposes  of 
arraignment  when  a  suspect  wants  to  make 
a  confession  of  guilt  In  Puller  v  United 
States,    -US    App    DC    — .  &  n     13.   — 

P2d  — .  —  (St  n  13  (1967)  -eheard  rn  banc 
on  other  issues  Puller  v  United  States.  No 
19  532  .DC  Clr  decided  .September  26. 
1968)  Judge  Leventhal  noted  Rule  5(ai 
did  not  require  that  the  detectives  break  otT 
the  Interview  and  try  U}  arraign  appellant 
rather  than  allow  him  to  make  an  Immediate 
elaboration  of  the  mere  assertion  of  guiK 
I  Citing  Walton  v  United  States.  3.34  P  2d 
343.  347  .10th  Clr  1964)  cert  denied  ■>un 
nom  Comley  v.  United  Slates,  379  US  y9l 
I  1966)    1 

"The  Miranda  Court  expressly  disclaimed 
any   intention   to   traverse   t)eyond   the  stric- 


tures of  the  Constitution  .At  the  outset  of  its 
opinion  the  Court  stated  We  start  here 
with  the  premise  that  our  holding  is  not  an 
innovation  m  our  Jurisprudence  but  Is  an 
application  of  prtnclplen  long  reoo^jnlzed  and 
applied  m  other  settings"    384  U  S   at  442 

''  Compare  Escobedo  v  Illinois.  378  U  S 
478,  491  .  1964)  and  Maaslah  v  United  States. 
177  US  201  ,1964).  tilth  .Ashcraft  v  Ten- 
nessee. 322  US  143  I  1944  1  and  Brown  v 
Mississippi.  297  U  S  278  i  1936) 
-  nie  Anriilng  reads  as  follows 
"You  are  under  arrest  Before  we  ask  you 
any  questions,  you  must  understand  what 
your  rights  are  You  have  the  right  to  re- 
main silent  You  are  not  required  to  say 
anything  to  us  at  any  time  or  to  answer 
any  questions  .\nythlng  you  say  can  be  used 
.against  vou  in  Court  You  have  the  right 
to  talk  to  a  lawyer  for  advise  |sic|  before 
we  question  you  and  to  have  him  with  you 
during  questioning  If  you  cannot  afford  a 
lawyer  jind  want  one.  a  lawyer  will  be  pro- 
vided lor  vou  If  you  want  to  answer  ques- 
tions now  *1th:>ut  a  lawyer  vou  will  still 
have  the  right  to  stop  .inswenng  questions 
at    any    time     You    also    have    the    right    to 

top  answering  at  any  time  until  you  talk 
to  a  lawyer  " 

"Offlcer   Keahon   testified  as  follows:    "He 

(Prazlerl   stated  that  he  did  understand  the 

form   and    that    he   did    not    want   a    lawyer 

.  He  stated    If  I  need  a  lawyer,  I  will  get 

one    in    the    morning'"    |Tr    63-64  | 

"Eg.  United  States  v  Mitchell.  322  US 
65  I  1944 1  :  Bailey  v  United  SUtes,  117  U.S. 
App  DC  241  328  P  2d  542  il964i  Miller. 
J  ..  Jackson  v  United  States  114  US  App 
DC  181,  313  P2d  572  i  1962i  (Edgerton.  J.i  . 
Metoyer  v  United  States.  102  U  S  App  DC. 
62.   250   P2d   30    iI957)    ,  Burger.   J  i 

■•  Compare  e  g  .  Ureenwell  v  United  States. 
119  US  App  DC  43.  336  P  2d  962  .1964. 
'allegations  uf  coercion).  Sprlggs  v  United 
States.  118  US  App  DC  248.  335  F  2d  283 
(1963)  (prior  denials,  repudiation  of  the 
confession  i 

■'316  U  S  455  .  1942).  In  which  the  "special 
circumstances"  doctrine  was  evolved  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  for  counsel  in  non- 
capital u.fenses. 

By  the  time  of  Miranda.  Belts  had  alreadv 
been  overruled  by  Qldeon  v  Walnwrlght.  372 
U  3.  335  I  1963)  holding  the  right  to  counsel 
universally  applicable  at  trial  in  felony  cases 
without  regard  to  "special  circumstances"  In 
Clcenla  v.  Lagay.  357  US  504  11958).  and 
Crooker  v  California.  357  U  S  433  i  1958i .  the 
Belts  analysis  .had  been  directly  transposed 
on  the  determination  if  the  admissibility  of 
a  confession  Both  of  these  cases  were  dis- 
tinguished and  partially  overruled  in  Esco- 
bedo V  Illinois.  378  U3  478.  491-92  iiy64). 
and  were  completely  overruled  In  Mi'anda 
■iupra  at  479  n8  Of  special  Interest  is  the 
discussion  and   rejection   In  Mnanda  wf   the 

s|>eclal  circumstances"  into  which  the  rule 
of  Belts  necessitated  an  inqulrv  Id  at  468-69 
<h  n  38 

^  Anaiogously,  in  the  arrest  area  a  sus- 
pect's testimony  of  his  understanding  of  the 
events  would  not  be  decisive  but  would  be 
material  Compare  United  States  v  Mc- 
Kethan.  247  P  Supp  324.  328-29  iDDC. 
1966).  agd  by  order  .DC  Clr  No  20059, 
1966).  where  Judge  Youngdahl  states  the 
test  must  be  not  what  the  defendant  him- 
self thought,  but  what  a  reasonable 
man.  Innocent  of  any  crime  would  have 
thought  had  he  been  In  the  defendant's 
shoes.  a  rea»«jnable  man.  Interpreting 
these  words  |  of  the  detective  |  and  the  acts 
accompanying  them  '  McKethan  has  re- 
cently been  cited  with  approval  In  Hicks  v 
United  States.  -  US  App  DC  F  2d  — 
I  No   20240,  July  7    1967). 

Puller  \    United  Slates.  —  US    App    DC 

-,  —  nil,  —  P2d  — ,  -  n  11  I  1967)  i  Leven- 
thal, J  ) .  reheard  en  banc  on  other  issues 
Puller  V  United  Stales,  No  19,632  .DC  Clr, 
decided  September  26,  1968) 


.As  Judge  Bazelon's  dissent  in  Hall  v. 
United  States.  No  20.711  (DC  Clr  .  decided 
February  24.  1969)  Indicates,  he  too  would 
subscribe  to  "reasonableness"  of  police  con- 
duct as  the  touchstone  of  exclusionary  rules. 
Judge  Bazelon  said  there,  echoing  a  multi- 
tude of  Judicial  holdings: 

It  Is  not  searches  and  seizures  as  such 
which  the  Fourth  Amendment  enjoins,  but 
only  'unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,' 
and  the  reasonableness  of  pwllce  conduct 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  ordinarily 
gauged  by  what  the  police  reasonably  and  In 
gCHid  faith  believed  to  be  the  facts  at  the  time 
of  the  action  Thus  an  arrest  made  on 
probable  cause  Is  not  InvalUlated  because  the  ' 
police  were  in  fact  mldt^en  in  their  good 
faith  reasonable  belief    OF  * 

'I  fall  to  see  how  adnnsslon  of  the  frult-s 
of  such  police  conduct  could  sully  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Judicial  process  Here  was  no 
shocking  affront  to  the  dignity  of  a  citizen, 
ct  Rochln  V  California,  342  u's  165  il962). 
no  police  contempt  for  law.'  no  flagrant 
dl.sregard'  of  prescribed  procedures,  no 
willful    dlsot>edlence    of    ithei  Consti- 

tution "(Slip  op   at  6,9) 

Although  the  Hall  case  Involved  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  everything  said  In  the  dissent 
relates  equally  to  the  exclusion  of  reliable 
evidence  under  the  Fifth  Amendment;  see 
Bovd  V  United  States.  116  US  616.  630 
.18861.  where  the  Court  noted  that  "the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  run  almost 
into  each  other  "  Compare  Note.  Consent 
Searches  A  Reappraisal  After  Miranda  v. 
Arizona    67   Colvm.    L    Rev     130    (1967). 

Just  as  reasonableness  has  been  the  guide- 
post  for  protecting  privacy,  it  .il-io  serves 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  existence  of 
compulsion  In  assessing  the  legality  of  an 
arrest  the  question  Is  framed  In  terms  of 
■■'  hether  the  police  officer  had  probable  cause 
to  k)elieve  a  crime  had  been  committed; 
similarly,  m  determining  the  admissibility 
of  a  confession  the  question  Is  whether  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  the  police  to  be- 
lieve that  the  suspect  had  consented  to  be- 
ing questioned  In  both  Instances  the  Judi- 
cially declared  objective  of  the  rules  is  to 
prevent  the  police  from  reaping  the  benefit 
of  official  misconduct  Here  Appellant  Is  un- 
able even  to  allege  any  police  misconduct, 
hence  t.he  underlying  predicate  of  the  ex- 
cl'jslonary  rule  Is  totally  absent  In  such 
circumstances  there  can  be  no  Justification 
for  suppressing   the  evidence. 

"384  US  719  .1966),  holding  Miranda  not 
retroactive. 

•*'  Miranda  v   .\rizona.  supra  at  444-45 

■  Although  the  majority  argues  that  the 
record  unambiguously  demonstrates  the  con- 
trary, see  note  30  of  majority  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  resolve  their  speculation  since 
the  precise  moment  of  these  equivocations  is 
not  crucial  either  to  the  majority's  or  to  my 
theory  of  the  rase  The  majority  neither 
claims  nor  are  they  able  to  demons'ate  how 
the  precise  moment  of  equivocal  utterance  Is 
relevant  for  determining  the  breadth  of  Ap- 
pellant's understanding  of  his  rights  Simi- 
larly, since  the  police  would  have  been  act- 
ing well  within  the  bounds  of  re  »s<in  by  ques- 
tl.inmg  the  suspect  after  he  had  equivocated, 
a  fortiori  it  would  have  been  proper  for  them 
to  question  him  before  That  the  moment  of 
equivocal  utterance  is  totally  unrelated  to 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  police  con- 
duct 13  further  Indicated  by  the  majority's 
.:-areful  abstention  from  any  discussion  of 
the  one  issue  on   which  this  case  turns 

-  C/  ,  e  q  .  cases  cited  In  note  9,  supra  In 
tht«ie  cases  the  Court  held  that  "unneces- 
sary delay"  occurring  after  a  confession  does 
not  retroactively  Infect  the  confession.  See 
also  Baver  v  United  States.  331  US  532 
I  1947) 

"'C/    Thornton  v    United  States.  US. 

App     D  C     .    .    368   P.2d    822,    827-28 

I  1966) ,  holding  that  an  unconstitutional  sei- 
zure Is  not  a  proper  ground  for  collateral  at- 
tack.   Amsterdam.  Search,  Seisure,  and  Sec- 
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tion  2255  A  Comment,  112  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  378. 
389-90  ( 1964 )  See  also  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  Judge  Bazelon  In  Hall  v.  United  States,  No. 
20,711  (DC.  Clr,  decided  February  24,  1969) 
where  he  states:  "Even  if  a  search  that  was 
reasonable  when  made  can  be  retroactively 
invalidated  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
such  a  search  does  not  taint  either  Its  fruits, 
or,  through  them,  the  Judicial  process."  (Slip, 
op.  at  p.  9)    (emphasis  added). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  the  past  criminal  record  of  this  de- 
fendant. I  find  that  in  1965  this  defend- 
ant was  fined  for  disorderly  conduct. 

In  1965  he  wm  again  convicted,  this 
time  of  petty  larceny,  and  given  90  days. 

On  March  23,  1966,  he  was  convicted 
for  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  a  gun. 

He  was  on  probation  for  that  offense  at 
the  time  these  robberies  were  committed. 
On  November  7,  1966,  prior  to  this  deci- 
sion, he  was  indicted  again  for  robbery. 

On  November  15,  1966,  he  was  indicted 
again. 

He  was  convicted  for  carrying  a  deadly 
weapon.  i 

On  January  5.  1968,  he  was  convicted 
for  robbery  and  sentenced  to  from  2  to 
7  years  in  the  penitentiary.  He  was  out 
on  probation,  I  understand,  from  a  con- 
viction at  the  time  he  committed  these 
four  robberies  to  which  he  confessed,  and 
for  one  of  which  he  was  convicted  after 
being  given  everj*  warning,  having  made 
the  confession  and  having  signed  the 
written  agreement  that  he  had  read  the 
warning  and  understood  it.  Yet,  this  man 
is  turned  loose  to  prey  again  on  society. 

I  simply  ask  the  question:  Can  any 
civilized  society  protect  itself  with  that 
quality  of  justice  being  administered  by 
its  courts?  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  do  it. 

If  this  doctrine  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
entire  front  page  of  the  daily  newspaper 
covered  with  stories  of  crime.  Much  of 
the  newspaper  is  taken  up  now  by  the 
reporting  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  is  a  trend.  Our  courts,  with  de- 
cisions like  this,  are  lending  impetus  to 
the  trend.  They  are  giving  encourage- 
ment to  it.  As  long  as  our  criminals,  rob- 
bers, and  thieves,  such  as  this  one,  can 
receive  assistance  from  judges  who  are 
willing  to  simply  ignore  the  proper  rules 
of  justice  and  the  proper  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  order  to  turn  them  back  on 
the  streets  to  prey  upon  other  victims, 
we  will  have  a  continued  increase  in 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
and  compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  fine 
speech  he  has  made.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  every  bit  of  it.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  wUl  read  it  very  care- 
fully. 

He  is  certainly  the  Nation's  greatest 
fighter  in  this  battle.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  share  his  sentiments  in  this  gen- 
eral field.  We  have  joined  together  on 
many  bills  and  in  committee  hearings 
before. 

I  commend  him  for  his  continuing 
efforts. 


I  think  that  America  does  greatly  need 
to  heed  the  words  he  has  so  wisely  and 
effectively  and  forcefully  stated. 

I  commend  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  get  no  pleasure  out  of  criticiz- 
ing any  court.  There  is  no  comfort  in  it. 
Instead,  there  is  anxiety  when  it  becomes 
necessary  time  and  time  again  to  point 
out  what  is  happening  in  the  courts  of 
justice  in  our  land  with  respect  to  the 
imbalance  of  justice  as  between  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  country  and  the 
robber  and  the  rapist  and  the  murderer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  very  fine  statement 
he  has  made  today.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  statement  be  made  at  this  time  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

One  reason  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
only  last  week  Chief  Justice  Warren 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
gress had  been  unwilling  to  appropriate 
as  much  money  as  the  Chief  Justice  felt 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  the  Federal  courts  of  our 
land. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  appropriate  as 
much  money  as  would  be  needed  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  combating 
crime  caused  by  Justice  Warren  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Court  who  agree 
with  him. 

The  Senator  knows  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  fixing  things  so  that  gov- 
ernments have  to  prosecute  a  man  sev- 
eral times.  Cases  must  be  tried  over  and 
over  again  in  order  to  overcome  all  the 
technicalities  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Chief  Justice  Warren,  have  set  as 
impediments  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

When  all  of  these  impediments  have 
been  overcome  by  repeated  trials  of  a 
man  over  and  over  again,  while  the  court 
continues  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
and  the  appellate  courts  follow  the  pro- 
cedure recommended  by  the  Suoreme 
Court,  the  criminals  are  oftentimes 
turned  loose  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  they  are  encour- 
aged to  stay  in  that  sort  of  business. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  most  profitable  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  nowadays  is  burglary. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  po- 
licemen to  do  the  jobs  they  are  intended 
to  do. 

That  being  the  case,  the  criminal  ele- 
ment is  being  given  great  encouragement 
in  this  country.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  very  familiar  with  that. 

This  has  occurred  because  the  court 
itself  has  created  the  problem  and  has 
contributed  to  the  tremendous  increase 
in  crime  and  the  virtual  impossibility  on 
the  part  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  to 
bring  a  culprit  to  justice  as  speedily  as 
the  law  is  intended. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  expressions  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  to  me,  are  a  verj-  feeble 


and  untenable  alibi  for  the  lack  of  proper 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country. 
Certainly,  there  are  congested  dockets  in 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Washington. 
D.C.,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  has  not 
created  more  judges  and  provided  ample 
fimds  for  them.  To  some  extent.  Con- 
gress may  be  to  blame.  But  I  believe  we 
have  followed,  as  I  recall,  the  full  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  judges  and  the  amount  of  funds.  I  do 
not  recall  having  cut  any  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  these  areas.  We 
have  constantly  increased  the  number  of 
judges  where  this  was  deemed  advisable. 
I  realize  that  more  judges  are  needed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  the  authorization  for 
the  creation  of  more  judges  and  more 
auxihary  officials  to  help  them  enforce 
the  law. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  conditions  that  prevail 
are  in  part  attributable  to  the  quality  of 
justice,  or  lack  of  it,  that  is  reflected  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  criminal 
cases. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  indicated  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  retiring  last  year,  provided  that 
one  would  name  a  successor  satisfactor>- 
to  Chief  Justice  Warren  who  would  take 
his  place  in  the  event  the  Chigf  Justice 
retired. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  four  of 
the  nine  Justices  on  the  Court  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  voted  contrary  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  trying  to  uphold 
effective  law  enforcement  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  would  not  be  a  need  for  so 
much  money  to  try  to  apprehend  the 
criminals  and  brine  them  to  justice  if 
Chief  Justice  Warren  would  carry  out 
his  desire  to  retire,  so  that  the  President 
could  appoint  someone  who  would  under- 
take to  construe  the  law  the  way  four 
judges  on  the  Court  have  said  it  .should 
be  construed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  issue  was 
thrashed  out  in  the  Senate,  in  an  effort 
for  some  kind  of  arrangement  which  I 
thought  was  contemplated,  whereby  the 
Chief  Justice  would  resign  and  an  As- 
sociate Justice  who  was  nominated  would 
succeed  him.  But  that  issue  was  fought 
out  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  resolved 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Tliat  is 
past.  We  are  looking  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  am  trying  to 
emphasize  the  impact  that  decisions  such 
as  this  are  having  on  the  deterioration 
of  law  and  order  and  on  the  safety  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
the  extent  to  which  crime  has  increased 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  recollecf.on  is 
that  crime  is  up  21  or  27  percent. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  a  very  high  percent- 
age, and  it  is  in  that  range. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Twenty-seven  or  28 
percent.  It  is  more  than  25  percent. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  just  1  year. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    During    the    past 
year,  according  to  the  FBI  reports,  which 
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we  accept  generally  as  being  the  best  in- 
formation available 

I  thank  the  dlstingrulshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAMS  AT 
THE  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  feel  it  incumbent  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  I  have  today  transmitted 
by  letter  to  President  Nixon  a  resolution 
adopted  by  our  committee  expressing 
serious  concern  about  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  small  busi- 
nessman's spokesman  on  the  national 
level — the  Small  Busine.ss  Administra- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  and  the  transmittal 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■Sep  exhibit  1  > 

Mr,  BIBLE.  There  are  persistent  and 
recurring  reports,  published  and  other- 
wise, that  an  Executive  reorganization 
is  under  consideration  that  would  merge 
or.  shall  we  say.  "submerge"  the  Small 
Business  Administration  into  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  in  Washington.  DC  .  on  March  5. 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
by  definition  belongs  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce." 

Of  course.  I  must  disagree  completely 
and  unequivocally  with  Secretarv-  Stans 
because  that  sUtement  files  in  the  face 
of  the  language  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953  itself  which  established  the 
agency  The  law  reads  that  the  3BA 
"shall  not  be  affiliated  with  or  be  within 
any  other  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  " 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
this  countr>-'s  almost  5'.'  million  small 
businessmen  view  the  Small  Business  .Act 
of  1953  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  61S  two  of  the  outstand- 
ing legislative  achievements  of  the 
Elsenhower-Nlxon  admlmstratlon.  Cer- 
tamJy.  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  have  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
specific  ianKuage  setting  forth  that  SBA 
was  not  to  be  affiliated  within  any  other 
agency  or  department  represented  a 
strong  mandate.  It  represented  a  convic- 
tion that  the  .small  businessman  was  en- 
titled to  a  strong,  clear,  mdependent 
voice  in  his  Government — a  voice  free 
from  the  pressure  and  mfluence  of  big 
business  special  interest  groups  whose 
competitive  purposes  would  not  be  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  small  business 
commuruty 

It  was  important  for  SBA  to  .speak 
Independently  for  the  small  businessman 
durmg  the  Elsenhower-Nixan  years  of 
the  1950s  It  was  equally  ImporUnt  for 
SBA  to  remain  independent  during  the 
succeeding  Democratic  Kennedy-John- 
son administration,  during  which  at 
least  one  abortive  merger  effort  was  .shot 
down  before  it  became  airtxjrne  Today, 
it  is  even  more  urgent  that  SBA  remain 
an   mdependent  agency  during   a.  diffi- 


cult economic  cycle  for  .small  businesses 
marked  by  higli  interest  rates,  shortage 
of  capital.  fl.scal  unceruintles.  and  the 
march  of  corp<jrate  «iantism.  mersers  of 
small  busine.sses  into  big  buslne.ss,  and 
tlie  advent  of  tlie  conglomerate  umbrella 
These  have  and  do  provide  real  threats 
to  the  .small  baslnessman  as  a  viable 
force  In  protecting  himself  In  the  world 
of  competition 

The  Nations  SU  million  small  busi- 
ne.ssmen  must  retain  their  .spokesman — 
SBA— at  the  national  level  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  provide  employment  for 
40  million  people  and  contribute  approx- 
imately 40  percent  of  the  country's  gross 
national  product  of  $808  billion  an- 
nually 

It  is  .'iiy  deep  hope  that  these  pub- 
lished and  increa-singly  recurrent  reports 
about  a  propo.sed  SBA  merger  or  sub- 
merger  with  the  Commerce  Department 
continue  to  be  only  from  tlie  rumor  mill. 
In  my  letter  to  the  White  House  trans- 
mitting the  Small  Business  Committee's 
resolution.  I  have  urged  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  .son  of  a  .small  businessman 
himself,  to  keep  the  executive  agency 
voice  of  the  small  businessman  alive  and 
let  the  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Administration 
continue  to  do  a  commendable,  outstand- 
ing Job 

Certainly,  this  .subject  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  the  background  of  congressional 
attentlveness  to  the  small  businessman 
and  the  great  force  he  represents  In  our 
dally  economic  life 

Over  the  past  three  decades.  Congress 
has  uken  many  initiatives  In  order  to 
build  a  series  of  small  business  institu- 
tions in  this  country-  This  movement  be- 
gan with  the  creation  of  the  Smaller  War 
Planus  Administration,  and  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration  during 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  war.  In 
1950  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Small  Business  were  established. 
Then,  in  1953.  the  Small  Business  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Elsenhower.  This  estab- 
lished the  Small  Business  Administration 
as  a  permanent  independent  Federal 
agency,  with  its  .Administrator  reporting 
directly  to  the  President.  For  the  first 
time  there  existed  a  national  policy  In 
favor  of  .smaller  business  in  this  country, 
as  follows: 

It  IS  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid.  counsel, 
i.salst  .met  protect.  ln.sofar  aa  Is  f)osslble.  the 
interests  of  smaU-busineaa  concerns  In  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise 
.ind  strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

This  was  followed  by  the  passage  of 
the  Small  Buslne.ss  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  which  also  gained  the  approval  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  of  which 
President  Nixon  was  a  part.  The  1958  act 
chartered  .small  business  investment 
companies  through  which  Government 
and  private  capital  were  imaginatively 
united  In  the  task  of  building  a  true 
venture  capital"  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try 

A.ssociated  with  this  small  business 
program  have  been  .some  of  the  most 
distlngui.shed  names  in  American  politi- 
cal life    Leaders  in  Uie  Senate  have  in- 


cluded the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman>  ; 
the  former  majority  leader,  President 
Johnson:  the  former  assistant  majority 
leader,  Vice  President  Humphrey:  the 
chairman  on  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  LoNci  ;  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire'.  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  «Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE':  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York.  Illinois,  and  Texas  (Mr. 
J.^VITS,  Mr  Percy,  and  Mr.  Toweri,  and 
many  distinguished  former  Members  of 
this  body,  such  as  Senators  Saltonstall. 
Smathers,  Bartlett,  and  Morse.  Sena- 
tors John  F.  Kennedy  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  distinguished  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Thus,  the  advocacy  and  support  for 
small  business  has  transcended  parties, 
regions,  and  political  philosophy.  The 
impulses  for  this  work  are  deep  rooted. 
They  arise  and  are  nourished  by  the  con- 
cern for  the  little  man,  the  Independent, 
and  the  entrepreneur  who  dares  to  risk 
his  money  and  his  career  In  the  founding 
and  building  of  his  own  business. 

As  we  come  Increasingly  Into  the  age 
of  giant  national  and  International  cor- 
porations, expanding  Government  action 
on  all  levels,  the  recurrence  of  interna- 
tional crises,  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
technology,  the  problems  of  small  and 
independent  business  have  proliferated. 
That  is  a  fancy  word,  but  I  believe  it  ex- 
presses the  feelings  of  small  businessmen 
who  must  contend  with  seemingly  ever- 
mounting  demands  of  bookkeeping,  re- 
ports, taxation,  and  regulation.  In  addi- 
tion to  more  rigorous  competition  In  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  lawmakers  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned were  among  the  first  to  perceive 
changes  In  our  economy  which  required 
a  special  focus  for  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems and  potentials  of  small  business. 
They  then  pioneered  In  writing  a  re- 
sponse to  these  changes  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

These  labors  have  benefited  the  entire 
economy,  in  which  S'i  million  small 
businessmen  provide  40  percent  of  the 
national  product  and  one-half  of  all  the 
jobs.  But  most  of  all.  this  work  has  bene- 
fited the  less  affluent,  and  more  remote 
areas  of  the  Nation,  the  places  where 
capital  and  management  expertise  are 
most  scarce,  the  areas  visited  by  natural 
and  economic  disasters,  and  those  of  In- 
dividuals in  this  country  who  put  their 
beliefs  in  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
the  dally  test  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining their  own  small  businesses. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  proud  to  be  associated  with  these 
efforts.  I  should  point  out  that  during 
much  of  this  time,  small  business  ad- 
vocates have  been  fighting  an  uphlU  bat- 
tle against  several  of  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  in  the  world — special  eco- 
nomic interests,  bureaucracy,  and  In- 
difference. For  example,  It  was  only  In 
1966  that  a  piece  of  small  business  leg- 
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Islation  received  the  formal  sponsorship 
of  the  executive  branch  for  the  first  time. 
Programs  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration have  been  beset  with  periods  of 
financial  stringency  stemming  from  nat- 
ural disasters,  tight  money,  and  budget 
cutting  of  various  kinds. 

However,  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment on  the  statute  books  and  In  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, in  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
deserves  the  highest  praise  which  the 
Nation  can  bestow  on  dedicated  public 
servants  who  made  it  possible. 

Central  to  this  story  is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration:  a  little,  and  in  the 
past  often  little-noticed  agency,  which  In 
15  years  has  turned  in  one  of  the  most 
remaikable  performances  of  any  govern- 
mental agency. 

Since  1953  it  has  made  over  85.000 
business  loans  totaling  nearly  $4  billion: 
it  has  been  on  hand  to  make  about  75,000 
disaster  loans  totaling  nearly  $750  mil- 
lion: small  commimlties  have  received 
almost  2.000  local  development  company 
loans  approaching  $500  million;  and  the 
small  business  investment  companies 
have  in  addition  made  about  30,000  loans 
assregating  about  $1.4  billion. 

Each  of  these  loans  represents  more 
than  a  .statistic' — it  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  life  and  fulfillment  of  men  and  fami- 
lies. The  establishment  and  growth  of 
these  firms  has  made  the  promise  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  American 
dream  into  reality,  not  only  for  the 
200.000  businesses  directly  involved,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Now  would  be  the  time  to  build  upon 
this  record  and  to  extend  it  in  areas  of 
need  and  opportunity  so  that  the  momen- 
tum of  .success  can  be  maintained. 

It  is  unfortunate,  instead,  that  the 
picture  has  become  clouded  in  recent 
days.  Reference  can  be  made  to  reports 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  feels  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  "by  definition"  ought  to 
be  {>art  of  the  Commerce  Department.' 
Additional  credence  is  lent  to  these  re- 
ports by  the  action  of  President  Nixon 
on  March  5  in  signing  an  Executive  order 
which  transfers  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams on  minority  business  enterprises 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
where  it  had  previously  been,  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  For  the  in- 
formation of  all  concerned,  I  ask  that 
articles  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  New  York  Times,  together  with  the 
Executive  order  of  March  5,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.< 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  press  reports,  it  appears  from 
the  Executive  order  that  the  function  of 
coordinating  Advisory  Councils  on  mi- 
nority enterprise  are  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 


order  also  states  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  "provide  the  managerial 
and  organizational  framework  through 
which  joint  or  collaborative  undertakings 
with  Federal  departments  or  agencies  or 
private  organizations  can  be  planned  and 
implemented"  and  that  "the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  shall 
keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  all  pro- 
posed budgets,  plans,  and  programs  of 
his  department  or  agency  affecting  mi- 
nority business  enterprise." 

Further,  Mr.  Stans  informed  a  reporter 
of  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  that  his  de- 
partment could  "conceivably"  end  up  ab- 
sorbing many  functions  now  placed  else- 
where. 

These  statements  raise  substantial 
questions  about  the  role  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  instead  of  continuing  on 
the  highroad  of  SBA's  success,  the  Nixon- 
Agnew  administration  is  placing  SBA 
and  Small  Business  prog«nns  at  a  cross 
roads.  No  one  can  be  sure  at  this  point 
whether  we  are  going  ahead,  going  off  at 
right  angles,  or  doubling  back  the  way 
we  came. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  this  matter  is  clear. 
Our  committee  resolution  strongly  sup- 
ports the  existence  of  an  independent 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953 
should  be  before  us.  Section  4(a)  states: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this 
Act  there  is  hereby  created  an  agency  under 
the  name  "Small  Business  Administration' 
.  .  .  which  Administration  shall  be  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President  and  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  or 
be  within  any  other  agency  or  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  language  was  deliberately  con- 
ceived by  the  Congress  to  safeguard  an 
independent  voice  in  Washington  for 
the  small  businessman.  This  independ- 
ence was  required  because  experience 
had  demonstrated  that  small  business 
matters  would  not  be  given  appropriate 
attention  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
or  the  other  departments,  agencies,  or 
offices  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
had  long  been  in  positions  of  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  small  business.  The 
historical  record  is  clear  on  that  point. 
It  was  the  subject  of  extended  debate  in 
the  Senate,  which  was  summarized  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  as  recently  as 
February  of  1966.'  This  legislative  his- 
tory, which  is  certainly  no  reflection 
upon  the  current  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, establishes  that  the  lack-luster 
record  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  field  of  small  business  prior  to 
1953,  was  a  major  reason  for  the  grant 
of  independent  status  to  the  SBA. 

Accordingly,  any  reversion  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  small  business 
fvmctions  will  almost  surely  represent  a 
stride  backward  into  a  past  where  the 
distinctions  between  small  business  and 
giant  business  become  increasingly 
blurred.  It  would  be  a  retreat  to  an  era 


when  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  were 

'  See  article  entitled  "Foreign  InvestmenV^Vr 

Rules  To  Be  Waived,  etc.."  Wall  Street  Jour-         « Congressional    Record,   vol.    112,   pt.    2, 
nal.  March  6.  1969.  page  3:2.  pp.  2124-2146. 


asked  to  believe  that  the  problems  of 
smaU,  local,  independent,  and  family 
enterprises  were  no  different  from  those 
of  multibillion-doUar.  multi-national, 
conglomerate  corporations.  It  would  be 
a  throwback  to  a  time  when  Government 
spokesmen  for  small  business  were  re- 
quired to  have  their  policies,  statements, 
and  budgets  cleared  by  several  layers  of 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
who  might  have  very  little  interest  in 
the  small  businessman. 

There  has  been  considerable  splendid 
comment  by  the  new  administration 
about  the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  necessary  programs.  The  record 
of  the  SBA  on  private  participation  Is 
clear  and  positive.  There  have  been  in- 
tensive efforts  to  involve  the  private 
banking  industry  and  the  trade  and 
other  private  associations  in  the  loan 
participation  and  guaranty  programs, 
especially  in  the  creation  of  minority 
entrepreneurship  in  order  to  maximize 
the  private  role  in  these  areas.  There  has 
been  considerable  achievement  in  these 
endeavors.  This  does  not  mean  that  more 
could  not  be  done.  And  in  dome  more,  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  any  other  department  or  agency 
could  be  helpful  and  would  certainly  be 
welcome.  But.  assistance  is  not  the  same 
as  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  tiiat  I  can  as- 
sure all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
small  businessman  that  Congress  will 
not  stand  by  and  allow  this  kind  of  retro- 
gression. To  the  extent  that  the  admin- 
istration undermines,  in  law  or  in  fact, 
the  authority  and  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  not  only  will 
they  incur  the  opposition  of  our  commit- 
tee, but  also.  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  Congress  will  make  its  voice  be  heard 
loudly  and  clearly. 

ExHiBrr   1 

U.S.  Senate.  Select  C^MMrrrEE  on- 
Small    BUSINESS. 
Washington.    DC.    March    IS,    1969. 

Resolition 

Whereas  in  1953  the  Congress  established 
the  Small  Business  .^dminl.stratlon  as  an 
independent  aeency  under  the  general  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  President." 
and  provided  tpecificaUy  that  the  SniaU  Busi- 
ness Adminisiratlon  '•shall  not  be  affiliated 
with  or  be  within  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment of  The  Federal  Government";   and 

Whereas  a  new  .Administration  has  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  r.ew  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  appointed:  and 

Whereas  printed  and  other  repcrts  p-^rsist 
that  the  future  of  the  Small  Btisiness  .Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  agency  may 
be  in  doubt:  and 

Whereas  any  departure  from  absolute  inde- 
pendence for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  a  government  agency  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  stated  intent  of  Congress,  and 
would  patently  abrogate  the  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  would  lessen  considerably  the  ef- 
fective voice  at  the  Federal  level  of  the  Na- 
tion's five  and  one-half  million  small  busi- 
nessmen:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  of  the  United  States  Senate 
strongly  favors  the  continuation  of  the  Small 
Business  Admlulstratlon  as  an  independent 
agency   and   strongly    recommends   that   its 
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function  not  b«  trdLn«ferr«d  :<>  't  aaaumed 
by,  any  other  department  or  igency  of  the 
Pederal  Goverament 

KhAti  BixLz.  Nevada.  -halrmAn:  Johv 
SPAaKMAN.  Alabama.  Rcssnx  B  Long 
LouUlana.  JcNNiNca  Ranix^lph.  Weat 
Virginia.  Hamuon  A  Wilxlams.  Jr  , 
New  Jersey.  Oatloko  NcLSfjM  WUcon- 
sln;  JosD>K  M  Moktota.  New  Mexico: 
PaxD  R  HABais.  Oklahi'ma.  Thomas  J 
McIntt««,  New  Hampahlri?  Mixc 
0«AviL.  Alaaka  Jacos  K  jAvrra.  New 
York.  Mask  O  HATriiLO  Oregon;  Rob- 
e«T  DoLX  Kansas  Ma«i,ow  W  Cook 
Kentucky 

U3     StNAT*.    SkLxcr    CoMMrmE 
ON   Small   Business. 

Washington.  DC.  March.  18.  1969 
The  Pki.siDtNT. 
The  Wh.tte  House. 
Wa.iH'.ngton   D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  Mav  I  call  ynur  at- 
tention to  the  enclosed  resi  l-jtlon  adopted 
this  week  by  the  U  S  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Buslnena  s'rongly  favnr.ng 
continuation  of  the  Small  Business  .\dmin- 
Lstratlcn  ajL  an  Independent  agency  and  op- 
p<.slng  any  proposal  t<i  merge  It  with  or  sub- 
'>r«llnata  it  to  any  other  department  or  agen- 
t-v-of  th«-#ederal  C>ov<»rnment 

The  Committees  afflrmatlvp  action  stems 
from  persistent  and  recurring  rep<^irts.  pub- 
lished and  otherwise,  that  such  an  Execu- 
tive reorganization  prop<«al  Is  under  con- 
.sideratlon  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  has  been  quoted  as  .staling  at  the 
National  Press  Club  on  March  5  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  "by  defini- 
tion belongs  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ' 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  country*  al- 
most 5  J  million  small  businessmen  view 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  .\ct  of  1958  as  two  Of 
the  "it-standlng  legislative  achievements  of 
the  ElsenhMwer-Nlxon  AdrrUnlstratlon  The 
former  specirtcally  provided  that  SBA  -shall 
not  be  affiliated  with  or  be  within  anv  other 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
inent  " 

Certainly  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  have  felt  at  that  time  that  such 
language  clearly  represented  a  strong  man- 
date that  the  small  businessman  was  en- 
titled to  a  strong  clear  independent  voice 
in  his  Government-  a  voice  free  from  the 
pres,siire  and  Influences  of  big  business  spe- 
cial interest  groups  not  dedicated  to  serving 
the  small   business  communltv 

It  was  Important  fur  SBA  to  speak  inde- 
pendently for  the  small  businessman  during 
the  EMsenhower-NUon  years  of  the  1950s  It 
was  equally  import.mt  for  SBA  to  remain  In- 
dep>endent  during  both  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  during  which  at  least 
one  merger  effort  was  discouraged  Today.  It 
Is  even  more  urgent  that  SBA  remain  an  In- 
dependent agency  during  a  difficult  economic 
cycle  marked  by  high  interest  rates,  shortage 
of  capital  ft3*-al  uncertainties  and  the  march 
of  corporate  giantism  .Tiergers  of  small  busi- 
nesses Inti)  big  business  and  the  .-idvent  of 
conglomerates  These  have  provided  r«al 
threats  to  the  small  businessman  .is  a  viable 
force  m  protecting  himself 

The  Natk'ii  s  nearly  5  .,  mlllld.n  small  busi- 
nessmen must  retain  their  spokesman — 
SB.\ — at  the  national  level  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  employment  for  40  million 
people  contributing  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  country's  gross  national  product  of 
»8oa  billion  annually 

.\s  the  son  of  a  small  businessman  yourself. 
you  must  be  appreciative  :>:  the  concern  of 
the  country's  small  business  community 
about  any  proposed  merger  of  the  Small 
Business  .\dmlnlstratlon  with  the  Executive 
Department  charged  primarily  with  assisting 
and  supervising  big  business-- the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 


I  sincerely  hope  you  share  this  Committees 
concern  and.  as  Chairman  ol  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  respectfully 
urge  your  support  for  the  conOnued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Small  Buslneaa  Admlrustra- 
tlon 

Cordlallj. 

.^i.AV  Bible 

Chairman 

ExMiarr  2 

[Prom    the    Washington    Post     Mar    fi.    19681 

MrNoRn-T-B'siNEss    Omcr    Set    Ui» — Nixon 

.SIGNS  OtOES  To  Aid  E.vtcrprises 

(  By  Carroll  Kllpatrlcki 

President  NIXon  yesterday  signed  an  exec- 
utive order  establishing  an  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprise  to  promote  and  ex- 
pand business  ownership  by  minority  groups 

The  new  office  which  will  be  established 
in  the  Commerce  Department,  will  help  ful- 
fill Mr  Nixon  s  proml.se  to  promote  black 
capltallum  and  ala<j  enterprises  by  Mexl- 
can-.\merlcans    and    other    minority    groups 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H  Stans. 
who  will  supervise  the  opwratlon  of  the  new 
jffice  said  that  we  are  trying  to  abandon 
the  term  'black  raptlallsm'  in  favor  of  the 
minority  business  enterprise  because  there 
are  other  minorities  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program." 

'From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star. 

M.ar    5.   1969 1 
Nixon  To  Create  a  "MiwnRrrT"  Brsi.vEss  Post 
'By  Philip  Shandler  and  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

President  Nixon  reportedly  will  centralize 
In  the  Commerce  Department  the  adminis- 
tration s  effort  to  help  "minority  business 
enterprise  " 

The  President  soon  will  create  a  new 
Commerce  post  of  special  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  mlnorltv  enterprise,  with  a  staff 
of  about  10  borrowed  specialists,  and  will 
establish  a  citizen  advisory  council,  sources 
said 

The  steps  would  be  the  first  major  adminis- 
trative action  to  implement  Nixon's  pledge 
to  help  Negroes  and  other  minority-group 
citizens  get  a  bigger  "piece  of  the  action"  In 
business 

The  action  Is  expected  to  stir  negative  re- 
action from  some  Negroes  and  government 
officials  outside  Commerce,  however 

NO    STATEMENT 

The  President  Is  not  expected  to  accompany 
his  announcement  with  a  statement  of  what 
kinds  of  help  and  how  much  of  it  he  intends 
to  give,  leaving  much  of  this  for  Commerce 
Secretary  Maurice  H  Stans  to  reci^mmend. 
And  some  officials  In  other  agencies  do  not 
see  Stans  as  properly  oriented  to  the  need 

The  President  was  to  meet  today  with 
Stans.  other  Cabinet  members,  several  Negro 
leaders  and  Hllarv  J  Sandoval,  the  Mexi- 
can-American head  erf  the  Small  Business 
.■\dniinutratlon 

The  White  House  described  today's  session 
as  "two-way  discussion  on  minority  busi- 
ness enterprl.se  " 

The  Negro  leaders  planning  to  attend  are 
Roy  Innls.  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  and  Roy  Wllklns.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  for  the  .Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  Pe<jple 

The  Cabinet  members  wer«>  to  Include 
George  W  Romney  John  A  Volpe.  Clifford 
M  Hardin  Robert  H  Pinch  and  George  P 
Schulz.  the  secretaries,  respectively  for  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Transportation; 
Agrlciilture.  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare  and  Labor 

MOTNIHAN      F.ARMER 

.Also  to  be  present  were  Nixon's  urban  af- 
fairs advlaer.  Daniel  P  Movnlhan  and  .As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  James  Parmer  found- 
er of  CORE 

Nixon  pledged  during  the  presidential  cam- 


paign to  help  develop  "black  capitalism  " 
Last  week  however.  Stans  said  the  admin- 
istration's new  slogan  is  "minority  enter- 
prise " 

The  shift  from  "black"  to  "minority  '  re- 
fiects  a  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  Indians  and  Mexican -AmerlcanR.  as 
did  the  naming  of  Sandoval  to  head  SBA 

But  liberals  within  the  administration  are 
not  convinced  that  the  switch  from  "capi- 
talism" to  "enterprise"  reflects  a  corrunlt- 
ment  to  the  kind  of  economic-development 
help  they  think  Is  needed 

Nixon  has  not  yet  taken  a  position,  for 
example  on  legislation  embodying  a  •!  bil- 
lion CORE  plan  for  the  creation  of  com- 
munity-development corporations.  In  which 
residents  of  target  areae  would  be  able  to 
buy   stock   and   share   In   the   enterprise 

.And  the  first  minority-enterprise  effort  by 
the  administration,  announced  last  week  by 
Stans.  Ls  to  Implement  a  program  of  tax  as- 
sistance to  a  Watts  corporation— -a  project 
launched  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

These  liberals  believe  Stans  Is  too  bound 
to  the  traditional  'capitalism"  approach — 
that  Is.  help  to  Individual  entrepreneurs  or 
partnerships  rather  than  to  communlty- 
ba.sed  enterprise 

They  W(juld  prefer,  therefore,  that  direc- 
tion of  the  program  be  vested  In  what  they 
regivrd  as  a  more  socially-conscious  agency. 
such  as  HEW  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity 

A  prospectus  prepared  for  the  President  by 
Commerce,  however,  calls  for  that  depart- 
ment to  have  the  power  to  coordinate  116 
separate  programs  conducted  by  "21  Cabinet 
departments  and   executive  agencies  '" 

SPEAK     EFTECnVELY" 

The  "focal  point"  would  be  Stans  and  the 
new  assistant,  "ti  speak  effectively  and  con- 
vincingly to  government  agencies,  the  busi- 
ness community,  minority  business,  labor, 
foundations  and  other  economic  and  social 
groups  " 

"Efforts  should  be  made  to  get  many  of 
the  staff  on  long-term  loan  from  Industry, 
foundations  and  financial  institutions."  the 
pmper  .says. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Minor- 
ity Bu3ln»ss  Enterprise  would  serve  as  "a 
communica'loTiB  link  with  all  relevant  non- 
federal groups,  a  coordinating  link  In  the 
evolution  of  strategy,  a  vehicle  for  generating 
new  Ideas,  and  an  external  sounding  board 
for  new  program  proposals." 

.A  key  .jue-stlon  not  expected  to  be  an- 
swered Immediately  Is  what  will  happen 
under  the  (uitlclpated  reorganlzatalon  to 
agencies  such  as  SBA 

Stans  reportedly  wants  to  absorb  SBA  Into 
Commerre.  several  congressmen  want  to 
keep  It  independent,  although  .some, 
troubled  by  the  Negro  oriented  activities  of 
former  SBA  head  Howard  Samuels,  may  pre- 
fer to  put  It  under  what  they  regard  as 
Stans'  suitably  conservative  wing. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  6.  19691 
NrxoN  Sets  Up  OrticT  To  Further  Mi.noh- 
rriEs  Entry  Into  Business — Commekcx 
Chiep  Heads  New  Unit  That  Will  Seek 
To  Coordinate  EStorts  or  116  US  Pbo- 
c;r.\.vis 

Washi.ncton  President  Nixon  established 
an  office  of  Minority  Enterprise,  headed  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans.  to  help  dls- 
.idvantaged  groups  become  part  of  the  main- 
stream  of   American   business. 

The  new  office,  equipped  with  a  staff  of 
10  professionals,  will  perform  a  coordinat- 
ing Unction — attempting  to  sharpen  the 
focus  of  some  116  programs,  operated  by  21 
different  Federal  agencies,  that  currently 
support  the  development  of  new  business  en- 
terprise.s  either  by  loans,  grants,  guaran- 
tees or  contracts 

In  addition,  the  new  office  will  attempt  to 
draw  u;H)n  the  resources  of  private  Industry, 
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voluntary  organizations  and  foundations  to 
help  minority-group  members  become  busi- 
nessmen The  Presidential  order  also  created 
iin  Advisory  Council  for  Minority  Business 
Enterprise,  to  comprise  experts  from  the 
banking,  business,  foundation  and  other 
fields,  that  will  give  advice.  And  the  order 
established  an  Information  center  to  collect 
examples  of  successful  minority-business 
ventures. 

"I  have  often  made  the  point  that  to 
foster  the  economic  status  and  the  pride  of 
members  of  our  minority  groups  we  must 
seek  to  involve  them  more  fully  In  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system."  Mr.  Nixon  declared 
lu  a  statement.  "Black,  Mexican-American, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Indians  and  others  must  be 
increasingly  encouraged  to  enter  the  field 
of  business,  both  in  the  areas  where  they 
now  live  and  In  the  larger  commercial  com- 
munity, and  not  only  as  workers,  but  also 
:is  managers  and  owners."  he  said. 

Mr  Nixon's  Executive  Order  was  significant 
for  several  other  reasons: 

It  laid  to  rest  the  term  "black  capitalism" 
that  the  President  had  used  so  extensively 
during  his  election  campaign.  The  Nixon 
.Administration  wants  to  appeal  to  a  broader 
.spectrum  of  minority  groups,  not  Just  the 
black  population.  So  "black  capitalism"  has 
become  "minority  enterprise"  and  Mr.  Nixon 
addressed  his  statement  to  "blacks,  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans,  Indians,  and 
others  "' 

It  costs  the  Inflation-conscious  Admlnls- 
Tratlon  no  budgetary  expense,  except  for  staff 
salaries;  nor  does  It  call  upon  Congress  for 
new  legislative  programs.  Mr.  Stans,  at  a 
news  conference,  said  that  If  new  funds  or 
legislative  authority  Is  deemed  necessary,  that 
will  be  decided  later  on.  He  added  that  the 
use  of  new  tax  Incentives  to  stimulate  new 
business  and  Jobs  In  the  slums,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Nixon  during  his  campaign,  was  a 
matter  still  "under  study."  He  said  It  was 
"premature"  to  discuss  whether  such  Incen- 
tives would  be  proposed  to  Congress. 

It  doesn't  propose  any  transfer  of  Federal 
pr(jgrams  or  agencies.  Mr.  Stans  said  that  the 
new  office  wouldn't  operate  any  programs  of 
Its  own,  but  would  seek  to  persuade  those 
agencies  that  do  operate  programs  affecting 
minority  business  to  make  extra  efforts  In 
that  direction.  The  Commerce  Secretary 
won't  have  formal,  direct  power  over  other 
Federal  agencies,  but  wlU  have  the  force  of 
Mr   Nixon's  policy  order  behind  him. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  6,  1969] 
Foreign    I.vvestment    Rules    To    Be    Waived 
FOR   'Hundreds  "  of  Small  F^ms,  Stans  Says 

Washington — The  Nixon  Administration 
i.s  moving  toward  exempting  "many  hun- 
dreds" of  relatively  small  companies  from 
controls  over  foreign  direct  Investment,  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans  said. 

At  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon.  Mr. 
Stans  added  that  some  form  of  relief  also  Is  In 
the  works  for  large  corporations,  reiterating 
:in  earlier  comment  that  he  hopes  for  action 
in  about  30  to  60  days. 

While  Mr.  Stans  didn't  go  into  detail,  the 
relief  for  small  companies  presumably  would 
be  in  the  form  of  raising  the  current  $300,000 
celling  on  dollars  that  may  be  dispatched  in 
1969  to  foreign  subsidiaries  without  regard  to 
the  mandatory  regulations  on  Investment 
abroad 

This  cutoff  tK>lnt  was  originally  set  at  $100,- 
000  when  the  controls  were  Imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  Jan.  1,  1968.  and  was  raised 
to  $200,000  last  August.  Under  consideration 
now.  It's  understood.  Is  an  Increase  In  this 
"minimum  Investment  quota"  to  a  level  that 
might  well  exceed  $600,000. 

To  help  larger  corporations,  the  depart- 
ment is  believed  to  be  weighing  an  Increase 
in  the  "Incremental  earnings"  quota.  Instead 
of  the  standard  formulas  limiting  the  Invest- 
ment outflow  according  to  past  activity  in  a 


base  period,  a  company  this  year  can  instead 
have  Investment  quotas  equal  to  20 '"r  of  the 
1968  earnings  of  Its  foreign  affiliates  In  each 
of  the  three  specified  geographic  areas.  The 
simplest  form  of  liberalization,  analysts  say. 
would  be  for  the  department  to  raise  the  per- 
centage to,  for  instance,  25'"    or  30 'r. 

President  Nixon  appears  willing,  Mr.  Stans 
said,  to  take  the  "calculated  risk"  that  the 
projected  easing  of  controls — which  currently 
apply  to  about  3.200  companies — will  to  a 
"slight  degree"  worsen  this  year's  expected 
overall  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Such  a 
deficit,  which  occurs  when  foreigners  acquire 
more  dollars  than  they  return  in  all  dealings, 
could  be  "very  substantial"  this  year  any- 
way, he  warned. 

Thus,  Mr.  Stans  emphasized,  the  controls 
that  Mr.  Nixon  criticized  sharply  in  his  cam- 
paign can't  be  removed  altogether  without 
risking  "a  crisis  for  the  dollar"  internation- 
ally. But  Mr.  Stans  said  he  agrees  with  busi- 
nessmen who  are  pressing  him  "to  get  rid  of 
those  damn  controls"  on  t'.ie  ground  that 
they  would  be  "self-defeating  "  if  retained 
Indefinitely.  He  said  the  controls  are  "de- 
structive" of  opportunities  for  U  S.  com- 
panies to  build  plants  in  foreign  markets  that 
would  result  In  gains  in  exports  and  earnings. 
The  major  weak  sf>ot  in  the  payments  situ- 
ation. Mr.  Stans  said,  is  the  shriveling  in  1968 
of  the  U^.  surplus  on  exports  over  imports 
to  the  lQ(west  level  since  the  late  19'j0s.  In  this 
context^  Mr.  Stans  expressed  sympathy  for 
U.S.  teiftlle  companies  faced  with  an  "unbe- 
lievable/ Increase  In  imports  of  synthetic 
fibers  «md  textile  products.  If  this  continues, 
he  said.  It  could  do  "great  harm"  to  the 
Industry. 

While  emphasizing  that  "at  heart,  we  are 
free  traders,"  Mr.  Stans  expressed  hope  that 
the  Administration  will  be  able  to  persuade 
foreign  synthetic  fiber  companies  to  accept 
"voluntary"  limits  on  their  sales  to  the  U.S.. 
akin  to  the  steel-import  limits  which,  he  said. 
were  "pretty  well  resolved"  on  a  voluntary 
basis  late  In  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Whether  textile  quotas  will  be  discussed  on 
his  trip  to  Europe  in  April  hasn't  yet  been  de- 
cided, Mr.  Stans  said.  He  suggested  that  a  sep- 
arate negotiating  team  might  tackle  this  later 
so  as  not  to  "Interfere  with  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion" on  broader  trade  matters.  Also  un- 
decided   Is    whether    Agriculture    Secretary 
Hardin  may  accompany  him  or  go  later.  Mr. 
Stans  said  as  he  expressed  hope  that  textiles 
wouldn't     get     tangled     with     a     Common 
Market  move  toward  a  special  tax  that  could 
severely  hurt  U.S.  soybean  exports.  The  U.S. 
hopes    for    textile    pacts    with    Japan,    Hong 
Kong,   Korea,  Taiwan   and  other  non-Euro- 
pean nations  as  well.  Mr.  Stans  added. 
protectionist    mo\t:s 
Discounting    suggestions     that     his     trip 
could  trigger  greater  protectionist  moves  by 
Europeans,  Mr.  Stans  said  nontarlff  barriers 
are  already  spreading  in  Europe  to  an  extent 
that  "all  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round"  of  tariff-cutting  could  be  lost 
before  the  rate  reductions  are  fully  imple- 
mented. He  complained  that  the  proliferation 
of  "taxes  on  value  added"  In  Europe  pose  a 
"very  serious"  danger  to  the  U.S..  which  is 
"defenseless"  because  international  rules  per- 
mit such  levies  to  be  applied  against  Imports 
and  rebated  on  exports. 

The  question  of  whether  the  U.S.  should 
institute  such  a  tax— which  basically  applies 
to  the  difference  between  what  a  company 
pays  for  materials  and  the  price  it  gets  for  Its 
finished  products — Is  one  that  will  shortly  be 
studied,  Mr.  Stans  said.  But  he  cautioned 
that  it  will  be  "several  years"  before  a  posi- 
tion could  be  taken.  Asked  about  Japan's 
limits  on  operations  by  U.S.  auto  makers,  Mr, 
Stans  said  It  would  be  "better  to  ask  Japan 
to  Impose  barriers"  on  its  own  exports  of 
autos  to  the  U.S.  But  he  quickly  withdrew 
the  remark  as  "facetious." 


Disavowing  any  Intent  to  be  an  "empire 
builder,"  Mr.  Stans  said  that  Federal  re- 
organization efforts  conceivably  could  end 
up  with  a  transfer  from  the  White  House  to 
his  department  of  the  functions  of  special 
ambassador  for  trade  negotiations  and  spe- 
cial assistants  for  consumer  protection  and 
telecommunications.  Certain  oceanographlc 
functions  might  also  be  logically  added  to 
his  department,  he  said,  adding  that  "by 
definition"  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ought  to  be  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Stressing  that  he  hasn't  taken  any  posi- 
tion on  such  possible  transfers,  Mr  Stans 
said  he  is  aware  that  there  has  been  "some 
decline  In  the  prestige"  of  the  Commerce 
Department  since  the  time  Herbert  Hoover 
was  secretary.  The  department  shouldn't  try 
to  be  the  "voice  of  business  "  In  Washington 
nor  should  It  have  the  role  of  communicating 
the  Administration's  wishes  to  the  business 
community,  Mr.  Stans  said  Its  goal,  he  said, 
should  be  sponsoring  "growth  and  strength" 
in  the  economy,  a  role  that  would  be  Implied 
if  Its  name  were  the  "Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development." 

I  Prom   the   New   York   "Hmes,   Mar.   6.    1969] 
Stans    To    Promote    a    Minoritv    Bitsiness 

Enterprise — Commerce   Chief   To   Set    Up 

New  Department  To  Direct  Programs  for 

THE  Poor 

(By  Walter  Rugaberi 

■Washington,  March  5.—  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H  Stans  was  named  today 
as  the  Nixon  Administration's  main  promoter 
of  capitalism  for  the  nations  Negroes  and 
other  minoritv  group  members. 

President  Nixon  assigned  the  Job  to  Mr. 
Stans  .and  the  Commerce  Department  when 
he  signed  an  Executive  order  at  a  White 
House  ceremonv  attended  by  37  Negro.  Mexi- 
can-American, '  Puerto    Rlcan.    and     Indian 

leaders. 

The  Secretarv,  who  said  he  would  establish 
an  office  of  minority  business  enterprise  with- 
in the  department,  indicated  later  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  new  operation  would 
work  largely  on  coordinating  Government 
and  private  efforts. 

Mr  Stans  declared  that  his  office  would 
not  conduct  programs  of  its  own.  would  not 
take  funds  from  other  agencies,  and  would 
not  direct  other  Federal  offices  on  how  to 
spend  their  money. 

Mr.  Stans  said  the  new  office  would  have 
a  "'limited  group  of  perhaps  10  experts  in 
various  fields."'  such  as  banking,  business, 
philanthropy  and  agriculture. 

concern  in  liberal  circles 

There  was  some  concern  in  liberal  anti- 
poverty  circles  that  Mr.  Stans.  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a  conservative,  might  interfere 
with  minority  business  development  efforts 
to  other  agencies. 

The  Secretary's  move  to  portray  his  new 
unit  as  an  administrative  and  coordinating 
group  appeared  to  mollify  several  of  these 
sources  onlv  partly. 

"It  still  means  that  if  O.EO.  [the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity]  wants  to  make 
grants  to  black  business  in  Watts  or  Bedford- 
Stu^vesant  it's  got  to  check  with  Stans." 
one  observer  said.  "It's  Just  another  layer  of 

"They  will  still  run  their  own  programs." 
Mr  Stans  insisted  at  his  news  conference. 
"The  money  in  O.EO.  v^nll  stAy  there  and 
the  money  in  the  S.B.A.  1  Small  Business 
Administration)    will   stay   in   the   S.B.A." 

There  are  116  Federal  programs  that  might 
help  minority  group  members  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  Mr.  Stans  said,  admin- 
istered by  20  different  departments  and 
agencies. 

"Some  have  done  a  poor  Job  and  one  or 
two  may  have  done  a  pretty  good  job."  Mr. 
Stans  said.    "The  point  is.  we  want  to  focus 
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tbelr  attention  and  sUmulat*  their  activity 
In  the  Oeld  of  minority  enterprise  to  a  de- 
gree  that  has  not  been  p>r«alble  before  ' 

None  of  the  appointees  to  the  new  office 
were  named  Mr  Stana  dlscloeed  that  -.he 
director  would  not  be  a  minority  nmup 
member  but  that  some  Negroee  and  Mex- 
ican-Americana would  work  on  the  staff 

Roy  WUkUiB.  executive  director  •>f  tJie  Na- 
tional Aaeoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  uf 
Colored  People  and  the  Rev  Ralph  David 
Abemathy  president  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  were  invlte<l  to 
the  White  House  but  did  not  appear 

Mr  WUltlns  and  other  olvU  rt^hte  leaders 
have  criticized  the  black  rapltallsm'  con- 
cept that  President  Nixon  put  forth  during 
the  campaign  on  (crounds  that  building 
■•Negro"  bURlnesa  would  tend  t*i  perpetuat*- 
gbettofl 

The    White    House    identified    the   persons 
-ittendlni?  today's  meeting  aa  follows 
T  M   Alexander,  Courta  A  Co. 
Richard    Allen     Economic    Resources    Cor- 
poration 

Mrs  Margaret  L  Belcher  National  Aswxla- 
tlon  of  Negro  Business  and  Pri>fe8slonBl 
Women's  Clubs 

John  Bellndo.  executive  director.  NaUonal 
Congie««  on  Indian  Opportunities. 
-     Sea««or  Edward  W    Brooke    Republican  of 
Massachusetts 

Berkeley  Burrell,  president.  National  Busi- 
ness League 

Saminie  Chess  Jr.  president  Prlendly- 
Leader  Manufactur.ng  Company 

John  Clay.  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Clifford  Coles,  director  of  urban  affairs. 
.\mencan  Management  Association 

Warden  Croft,  president.  National  Insur- 
ance Association  and  Wright  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company. 

John  Davis,  Commerce.  Labor.  Industry 
Corporation  of  Kings. 

The  Reverend  Walter-Pauntroy  Mlcco  Inc 
Charles  B    Pisher 

Joe  Crcmez.  United  Steel  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica 

William  Hamilton,  president.  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Brokers 

Mrs     Dorothy    Height,    president.   National 
Council  of  Negro  Women 
Judge  Alfred  J   Hernandez 
Norman    Hoclges.    president.    Green    Power 
Foundation 

Roy  Innls.  national  director.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality 

Dr  Edward  Irons,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Bankers  Association 

John  H   Johnson,  president.  Johnson  Pub- 
lications 
Napoleon  Johnson,  National  Urban  League 
Joe     Klrven,     president,     Abo     Building 
Maintenance  Company 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan  Republican 
of  New   Mexico 

Luis  Nunez,  executive  director.  A&plra.  Inc 
Mrs.    MyTtle  OUlson.   National   .Association 
of  Colored  Women's  Club 

Robson  B  Reynolds,  the  Philadeiphlan 
.Apartments 

EUu  Rumero.  T:v».  N  SI 
George  E  Sandoval.  Tticaon.  Ariz. 
Dr  John  Torres.  Bronx  Te«Tnlnal  Market 
Clarence  Townes  Sr  .  Rlchmurul.  Va 
May.r  Walter  E    Washington  of  Washing- 
Johns    Wheeler,    president    Mechanic    and 
Farmers  Bank 

Charles  William.  National  Business  I>e*gue 
John     Wooten.    executive    'llrector     Black 
Economic  Industrial  Union 

Dr    Harding  Young,  dean,  School  of  Biwl- 
nefis  .Administration 
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(From   the   office  of   the   White  House   Press 
Secretary.  Mar.  5,   1969| 


Thk  Whiti:  Hofsi  Kxk  t'-nvi  Ordes  Pbescrib- 
:n(;  ARKANCiXMt.NTs  r»>R  Dbveiopinu  a.nd  Co- 
oRDINATTNC.        .*        Natk.nai.        Proc.RaM        roR 
Minority    Bim.ne.ss   Enterpri.se 
By  virtue  of  the  aiilhorlty  vested  in  me  as 

{♦resident  of  the   United  States,  It  Is  ordered 

as  follows 

Section    1     Function.^   of    the    Secretary   of 

Commerc    ,ai    The  Secretary   of  Commerce 
hereinafter  referred   to  as     the  Secretary  "i 

shall— 

(I)  Coordinate  as  ^on8l8tent  with  law  the 
plans  program.s.  and  nperatlons  nf  the  Fed- 
eral CK.vertiment  which  affect  or  may  con- 
tribute to  the  establl.shment.  preservation 
and  .stren.<theiilin{  of  minority  business  en- 
terprise 

i2i  Promote  the  mobilization  of  activities 
fUid  resources  of  StAte  and  local  government.s 
huslnesses  and  trade  .iSBOclaUons,  unlversl 
ties  foundations  professional  organizations 
and  volunteer  and  other  groups  towards  the 
growth  of  mlnorltv  business  enterprl.ses  .inil 
fac-lUtate  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  .  ' 
these  1,'ruups  with  those  of  Federal  depart- 
ments jjid  agencies 

(3i  tl^tabllsh  3,  center  for  the  development, 
collection,  summarization  and  dissemination 
of  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  person.s 
and  organizatlon.s  throughout  the  nation  in 
undertaking  or  promoting  the  establishment 
and  succes-^ful  operation  of  minority  bu.". 
ness  enterprises 

lb)  The  Secretary  iis  he  deem.s  necsssarv 
or  appropriate  t4_i  enable  him  to  better  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  vested  in  him  by  sub- 
section I  ai    may 

111  Develop  with  the  participation  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
appropriate,  comprehensive  plana  of  Federal 
action  and  prop.>8e  such  changes  in  Federal 
program.s  as  rnav  i>e  required 

(2)  Rw)uire  the  submission  of  information 
from  such  department*  and  agencies  neces- 
sary for  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
order 

(3)  Convene  (or  purposes  of  coordination 
meetings  of  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies,  or  their  designees,  whose  pro- 
grams and  activities  may  affect  or  contribute 
Ui  the  purposes  of  this  order 

i4i  Convene  busine.ss  leaders  educators, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  private  sec- 
tor engaged  in  assisting  the  development  of 
minority  business  enterprise  ur  who  could 
contribute  to  Its  development  to  propose, 
evaluate,  and  coordinate  governmental  anti 
private  activities  In  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  order 

i5i  Confer  with  and  advise  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments 

1 6)  Pnivide  the  managerial  and  organiza- 
tional framework  through  which  Joint  or 
collab<jratlve  undertakings  with  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions  can   be   planned   and   Implemented 

("71  Recommend  appropriate  legislative  nr 
executive  actions 

Sec  2  Establishment  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  .XTinonty  Enterprise  ^a.)  There 
U  hereby  established  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Minority  Enterprise  i  hereinafter  referred 
to  as    "the  Council") 

ibi  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  persons,  including  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  .tnd  representatives  from  mi- 
nority business  enterprises,  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  this  or- 
der. The  members  'hall  serve  for  a  term  of 
two    years    and    may    be    reappointed. 

ici  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary 

le)  The  Council  shall  be  advisory  to  the 
Secretary    in    which    capacity    It    shall— 


( 1 1  Serve  as  ,i  source  of  knowledge  and 
Information  on  developments  In  different 
fields  and  -segments  of  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life  which  affect  minority  business  en- 
terprise 

(2l  Keep  abreast  of  plans,  programs  and 
activities  In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
which  relate  to  minority  business  enterprise, 
and  advise  the  Secretary  on  any  measures  to 
better  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  order. 
(31  Consider  and  advise  the  Secretary 
and  such  officials  as  he  may  designate  on, 
problems  and  matters  referred  to  the  Council. 
If  I  For  the  purposes  of  Executive  Order 
No  11007  of  February  26,  1962,  the  Council 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Secretary. 

igl  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  travel  and  expen.ses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  1 5  USC  5701  5708)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

I  hi  Tlie  .Secretary  shall  arrange  for  ad- 
ministrative support  of  the  Council  M  the 
extent  necessary  Including  u.se  of  any  gilts 
or  bequests  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  law 

.Sec  i  Responsibilities  of  oth-r  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  (a I  The  head  of 
each  Federal  department  and  agencv.  or  a 
representative  designated  by  him.  when  so 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  .shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent i>ennuted  by  law  and  fund.s  avallab:e, 
furnish  Information  and  assistance,  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  ways  .ipproprlate  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  order 

lb)  Tlie  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall,  when  so  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  designate  a  senior  official  t  »  have 
primary  and  continuing  reeponslbllitv  for  the 
participation  and  cooperation  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  matters  concerning  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  .ind  activities  as 
required    by    this    order 

ICI  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agent  y,  (pr  his  designated  representative, 
shall  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  all  pro- 
posed budgets.  plaiLs,  .md  programs  of  his 
department  or  agency  affecting  minority 
business  enterprise 

Sec.  4.  Construction  Nothing  In  this  order 
shall  be  construed  ;ts  .subjecting  any  func- 
tion vested  by  law  in  or  assigned  pursuant 
to  law  to.  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
"r  head  thereof  to  the  authority  of  any  other 
agency  or  officer,  or  .is  abrogating  or  restrict- 
ing any  such   function  In  any  manner. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Wnn-E  Horse.  March  5,  1969. 

I.VDEPES'DENCE    of    sba 


Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  recent 
articles  in  the  press  have  raised  some 
doubts  about  the  continued  independence 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  concern  which  these  reports  have 
cau.sed.  in  the  Senate,  is  reflected  by 
Senator  Bible  dispatching  to  the  White 
House  today  a  resolution  in  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  strongly  restates  the  po- 
sition that  the  agency  should  remain 
independent. 

I  support  the  committee's  position  I 
hope  the  status  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  does  not  become  a  par- 
tisan matter  or  a  controversy. 

A  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Repub- 
lican administration  united  in  1953  to 
mal^e  the  SBA  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency,  as  a  voice  for 
the  5  4  million  small  business  owners 
throughout  the  country.  Its  importance 
to  New  Ent-'land  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  strongly  bipartisan  support   re- 


ceived from  the  former  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  longtime  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
'Mr  MrlNTYRE)  and  another  consistent 
and  vigorous  advocate  of  small  business, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  . 
The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  probably  the  leading  regional 
association  of  small  firms  in  the  Nation, 
lias  strongly  and  consistently  defended 
SBA  independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  large  national  and 
multinational  corporations,  backed  by 
blue-ribbon  law  firms,  public  relations 
firms,  and  often  representation  in  Na- 
tional and  State  capitals,  have  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing  within 
the  Government.  To  balance  the  scale 
somewhat  has  required  that  all  of  the 
friends  of  small  business  work  and  stand 
together.  It  has  been  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  made  possible  the 
accomplishments  in  the  past  15  years  in 
the  small  business  field. 

What  differences  in  judgment  existed 
about  the  independent  status  of  SBA 
were  fully  debated  in  1953.  At  that  time. 
President  Kennedy,  then  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  later  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  said: 

If  such  an  agency  Is  to  be  of  real  help  to 
^mall  business  In  providing  technical  aaalat- 
.mce,  long-term  capital,  and  procurement 
>pportunltle8.  all  of  which  are  of  primary 
importance  in  expanding  the  economies  of 
New  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
loUowlng  defects  must  be  corrected: 

First,  such  an  agency  must  be  truly  Inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  Independ- 
ence IS  necessary  to  give  small  buBlneas  an 
effective  voice  in  the  Government, 

It  was,  thus,  after  mature  deliberation 
and  positive  action  by  the  Congress  that 
SBA  independence  was  established.  The 
factors  that  were  weighed  in  that  decl- 
.^ion  have  been  summarized  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman)  did  so  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1966,  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  2,  page  2124.  Senator 
Sparkman's  presentation  has  convinced 
me  that  nothing  has  changed  to  alter 
the  validity  of  the  congressional  judg- 
ment of  1953  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  must  be  truly  independ- 
ent to  be  an  effective  voice  and  helping 
liand  for  our  small  business  community. 

I  feel  it  would  thus  be  unnecessary  and 
regrettable  to  reopen  the  question  at  this 
time. 

fXPERIENCE       FAVORS       hKTENTTON       OF       INDE- 
PENDENT   SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  increasing  concern  in  recent  days 
about  the  independence  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  From  what  I 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  recently,  I 
.share  this  concern  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  business  community 
in  my  State. 

For  Instance,  an  article  on  page  3  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Stans,  assaying: 


Federal  reorganization  efforts  conceivably 
could  end  up  with  a  transfer  ...  to  his 
Department  of  the  functions  of  the  special 
ambassador  for  trade  negotiations,  and 
sp>eclal  assistants  for  consumer  protection 
and  telecommunications  .  .  .  adding  that  by 
definition  "the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ought  to  be  part  of  the  Department". 

An  article  on  the  following  page  in- 
formed us  further  that  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Minority  Entrepreneurship  had 
been  set  up  to  "coordinate"  minority 
business  programs  and  that  it  was  to 
have  a  staff  of  about  10  experts.  Then 
on  March  9,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  statement: 

The  new  office  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  begin  operations  with  a  small  staff, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
l)eople. 

This  reported  growth  of  100  to  200 
percent  in  4  days  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  fastest  growth  rates  ever  seen  in  this 
country  and  raises  serious  doubts  about 
what  the  DeE>artment  of  Commerce  and 
the  administration  intend  to  do  in  this 
field.  If  these  activities  continue  to  ex- 
pand with  the  same  speed,  it  can  safely 
be  predicted  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  could  absorb  SBA  completely, 
leaving  few  traces  other  than  a  dispos- 
sessed and  demoralized  community  of 
5 ',2  million  small  firms  in  this  country. 

Before  this  happens,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Senate  to  closely  analyze 
the  logical  btisls  which  has  been  stated 
for  the  proposition  that  important  func- 
tions such  as  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  small  businessman  be 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  shortly  begin  hearings  on  my  bill  for 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  It  has  been  my  experience 
as  developed  over  several  years  in  both 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
holding  hearings  on  many  subjects  such 
as  drug  prices,  automobile  tires,  and 
other  practices  of  car  manufacturers, 
that  there  is  a  significant  divergence  of 
interest  between  the  consiuner  and  the 
businessman  and  that  no  man  or  depart- 
ment can  adequately  serve  both  of  these 
masters.  In  the  field  of  small  business.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  On  March  15,  1967,  we 
heard  the  following  testimony  about 
business  trends  from  Dr.  Willard  F, 
Mueller,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion : 

Another  disquieting  development  is  the 
growing  aggregate  concentration  and  con- 
glomeration of  American  Industry.  The  cur- 
rent merger  movement  has  created  vast  in- 
dustrial complexes  which  operate  across 
numerous  Industries.  ...  By  1963,  the  100 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  ac- 
counted for  as  large  a  share  of  business  ac- 
tivity as  did  the  top  200  in  1947.  .  .  .  Grow- 
ing conglomeration  raises  some  rather  funda- 
mental questions  .  .  .  concerning  the  future 
character  of  the  competitive  process  In  our 
market  economy.  Because  a  conglomerate  en- 
terprise operates  across  many  different  mar- 
kets. It  Is  not  subject  to  the  competitive  dis- 
cipline of  any  one  market.  This  may  pose 


serious  competitive  problems  for  the  busi- 
ness enterprise,  especially  the  small  com- 
pany, whose  fortunes  depend  entirely  on  us 
success  In  a  particular  market. = 

Mr.  Mueller  also  pointed  out: 

The  high  degree  of  concentration  of  finan- 
cial resources  in  .American  man\ifacturing 
(Where)  the  10  largest  companies  held 
18  percent  of  all  manufacturing  assets  landi 
the  approximately  400,000  smallest  com- 
panies with  assets  below  $5  million  ac- 
counted  for  only   15   percent  of   the  total."' 

It  was  because  of  these  and  other  such 
trends  in  the  economy  that  the  Congress 
determined  in  1953  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Nation's  smaller  business  firms  Beyond 
the  facts  and  figures,  no'vvever.  Compress 
alsD  considered  the  intangibles  .-uch  as 
the  sympathy,  .sensitivity,  and  depth  of 
commitment  which  an  independent 
agency  dedicated  to  the  small  business- 
man would  have  in  carryin?  out  the-  de- 
clared congressional  policy  that — 

The  Government  should  :iid.  counsel,  as- 
sist, and  protect  insofar  as  it  i.«  possible,  the 
interests  of  small  busine.'-s  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free  cimpetitive  enterprise  ,  . 
and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  over.iU 
economy  of  the  N.ition 

It  is  my  judgment  that  another  in- 
tangible which  has  a  direct  influence  on 
keeping  our  economy  dynamic  and  com- 
lietitive  is  the  incentive  to  mvent  and  in- 
novate and  to  create  a  busine.-s  which 
will  bring  these  new  products  and  ser\- 
ices  to  the  public.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  on  .'^veral  occasion.s 
that  small  business  makes  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  contribution  in  this  area 
For  instance: 

An  intensive  study  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  published  in  1967  indicated 
that,  despite  the  approxim.itely  $100  billion 
spent  on  research  and  development  in  this 
country  in  the  past  two  decades,  much  of  it 
by  big  business  with  advanced  facilities  and 
organized  teams  of  professions,  more  than 
half  of  the  technical  and  business  innova- 
tions In  our  country  are  still  coming  from 
individual  inventors  and  very  small  com- 
panies,'^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  tangible 
information  and  the  intangible  factors 
which  are  part  of  my  experience  confirm 
the  points  which  have  been  ably  made 
by  Senator  Bible  and  Senator  Spark- 
MAx.  If  anything,  they  add  additional 
weight  to  the  judgments  of  1953  based 
upon  the  developments  which  we  have 
seen  in  our  economy  since  then. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  Small  Business 


■■'  "Status  and  Future  of  Small  Business" 
hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  90th  Congress.  First  Session 
Part  2.  Page  485. 

'  "Status  and  Future  of  Small  Business" 
loc  cit,  Page  468, 

'■"Small  Busint'.-s  .\ct   of   1953,"  Sec    2«a), 

*  •  The  15th  .^nnlvers.iry  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — A  Milestone  for  Free 
Enterprise"  Remarks  on  the  Senate  Floor  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  114,  pt.  18.  p.  24156  The  re- 
port referred  to  was  "Technical  Innovation: 
Its  Environment  and  Management."  by  the 
Panel  on  Invention  and  Innovation,  Robert 
A,  Charpie.  Chairman.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Januarv  1967. 
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Committee  resolution  recommendinff  are  these  discoveries  of  great  value  to  so-  In  the  area  of  fostering  all  new  and  grow- 
contlnued  independence  uf  the  SBA  I  clety  as  a  whole,  but  they  are  significant  ing  busniess  including  minority  enter- 
intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  have  this  to   small   buislness    This   is  because   the  prise. 

position  sustained  by  the  Congress  and  large  amount  of  brainpower  and  rela-  One  of  the  pressing  problems  in  the 
the  executive  branch  and  to  advance  the  tively  low  amount.s  of  capital  needed  to  minority  entrepreneurshlp  field  is  that  of 
cause  of  the  small  businessman  through-  make  a  start  In  many  of  these  fields  make  management  assistance.  It  came  some- 
out  the  country-  them  ideally  suited  for  the  small  and  new  thing  of  a  surprise  to  me,  to  learn  of  the 
ASSURING  *  rvTURE  FOR  THE  sM.\t.i.  Bi'stNEss  busuiess  enterprise  scope  of  SBAs  efforts  in  this  area,  as 
*DMu*isTKATioN  AND  THE  SMALL  BisiNEss-  I  tnow  that  my  colleagues  OH  the  Sen-  summarized  by  the  foUow^lng  table:  " 
MAN  or  THIS  COUNTRY  ate  Small  Business  Committee,  particu-  small  businessmen  assisted  by  SBA  manage- 
Mr     HARRIS     Mr     President,    recent  larly  the  chairman  'Mr.  Bible)  and  sub-  ment  assistance  programs 
statements  and  actions  give  rise  to  the  committee  chairmen.  Senator  Randolph  iFrom  beginning  of  program  uniu  19661 

disturbing  possibility  that  the  Nixon  ad-  and  Senator  Nelson,  are  as  interested  as  Attendance  at  workshops 7,  500 

ministration    intends    to   downgrade    or  I  am  in   seeing   that  as  many  of  these  Individual  counseling na.ooo 

perhaps  even  dismantle  the  traditional  technical   and   management   benefits  as  Counseling    under    score    pro- 
program  and  independence  of  SBA  po.s.sible  become  and  remain  available  to  grsuns 12.000 

I  feel  that  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  small  business  Attendance  at  coursea  and  con- 

who    are    familiar    with    small    business  So  if  our  economy  is  properly  under-  contacu*ihrou  h  1  t"  1  d •        '^■^^■^^^ 

matters  should  make  our  views  known  stood  there  is  a  great  potential  profit  for  man.igeme'nt^prog^arns  "  "*"^        350  000 

for  the  information  and  whatever  tjuld-  small  business  as  wei;  aii  fur  the  economy  Pubiicatloassoid  or  distributed  in 

ance  the  executive  branch  may  wlsli  to  if  the  Federal  Ooveniment  is  careful  to  response  to  requests 33,000,000 

derive  from  them.  see   that   tiie  avt-nues  to  enterprise  re-  c<          .l.        0 

Mr  President,  small  business  is  not  main  open  ^^'""^^  \^^^^^  ^^"'■es  are  now  3  years  old. 
some  kind  of  ornament  on  the  corrx^rate  However,  even  more  important  than  Jf  ^  ^''^'^  ^'^''^  undoubtedly  risen  since 
society,  like  a  piece  of  fancy  operational  tlie  tnatenal  benefits  that  can  result.  f"'  .  ,,,.  ,  „_,. 
equipment  on  one  of  the  big-three  model  are  the  .social,  psychological  and  po-  addition  to  these  SBA  strong  points. 
autofiTdbiles  The  small  busmess  com-  litlcal  benefits  of  expanding  'the  small  ^^'"^  °^  ^"^  others  have  been  touched 
munity  accounts  for  40  percent  of  ouf  business  area  to  all  elements  of  society  ^^']  '"  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
gross  national  product  and  one-half  of  especially  those  who  have  been  dlsad-  '•"^"°"^»  '^''"'  record  of  the  agency  in  the 
the  80  million  jobs  that  support  our  pop-  vantaged  in  the  past  ^°*"  programs,  procurement  assistance 
ulation.  Small  business  is  thus  central  t,,  a  recent  nationwide  studv  bv  the  *"?  '"^hnical  assistance. 
US  economy.  Bank  of  .America  indicates  that  one  of  A  review  of  these  accomplishments,  to- 
There  is  a  further  myth  that  most  eve.r>'  10  families  in  this  country-  is  in-  ^''^^^'\  "^"^  .^^^  histoncal  record,  leave 
small  businesses  are  a  kind  of  historical  volved  in  a  small  business  Tlie  survey  " ""  °°"°'  '"  '^^'  "^"^  ^^^^  whatever 
anachromsm,  Uke  the  buggywhip.  The  revealed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  H^^  Department  of  Commerce  may  have 
truth  IS  that  the  comer  grocery  store  and  small  busine.ss  owners  rated  job  .satis-  small  business  dunng  the  last 
the  neighborhood  resuurant  iiave  been  faction  a.s  the  pnme  factor  in  their  vo-  ^^  years,  the  achievements  of  the  SBA 
transformed  somewhat  and  have  now  cation  with  money  being  mentioned  '^"^"^  ^^^  '*^'  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^'^  brilliantly 
emerged  as  the  -7-11  store.'  the  earn--  Rrst  by  27  percent.  The  small  business  ^^^^Ive,  by  comparison  and  otherwise, 
out,  the  franciiised  hamburger,  roast  community  htis  always  been  the  vehicle  ^  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  a  large 
beef,  chicken  or  hotdog  dnve-in.  These  for  .self-reliant,  venturesome,  and  in-  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  SBA's  inde- 
businesses  which  provide  a  varyuig  but  dependent  Americans  The  few  exam-  Pendent  status.  The  agency  has  been 
considerable  measure  of  small  business  pies  which  I  have  cited  above  of  their  c^edlcated  solely  to  the  well-being  of  the 
ownership  and  control  are  among  the  accomplisliments,  as  well  as  the  general  -^rnall  business  community.  It  has  been  in 
fastest  growing  enterprises  in  the  coun-  affluence  of  this  country  are  eloquent  ^^^'y  contact  with  its  problems  and  in 
try.  evidence  that  it  is  worth  while  to  labor  Periodic  consultation  with  those  In  the 
The  classic  neighborhood  small  busi-  to  keep  the  advantages  of  the  free  en-  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congres^ 
nesses  have  also  been  receding  increased  terpnse  system  open  to  all  of  our  cltl-  *^°  ^'"^  concerned  with  small  business 
attention  because  of  their  value  to  the  zens.  matters. 

inner  city  m  Improving  the  availability  We  have  recently  become  awMe  of  '^^  combination  of  the  interaction 
of  goods  and  services,  reducing  prices,  the  extent  of  the  'ownership  gai^^hat  ^^^  ^^^  fociis  for  smsdl  business  leader- 
providing  jobs  and  offering  realistic  op-  occurs  l)ecause  minonties  which  con-  ^^'^  ^^  made  progress  possible  in  the 
portunities  for  ownership  by  minonty  stitute  12  percent  of  our  population  own  '■**^''  ^^^  ^^  needed  to  make  further  prog- 
businessmen.  only  3  percent  of  our  business."  ^*^^  possible  in  the  future. 

Beyond  these  fields,  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  tr>'lng  to  close  the  ^^  downgrade  SBA  would  be  to  down- 
breakthroughs  in  the  technology  of  space  ownership  gap.  we  have  uncovered  other  ^rade  the  position  of  .small  business  and 
and  the  ocean,  transportation  and  com-  .shortcomings  in  institutions  which  are  ^^'^  free  enterprise  system  in  the  countrj'. 
munications,  electronics  and  data  proc-  in  a  position  to  furnish  financial  assist-  ■^"'^'  ^°  diminish  the  horizons  of  small 
essing.  These  have  come  m  the  wake  of  ance  to  minority  business  Of  the  Na-  business  restricts  the  outlet  for  the 
the  $100  million  in  research  and  develop-  tion's  14,000  banks,  perhaps  as  few  as  vision,  hopes,  and  energies  of  our  people, 
ment  funds  spent  in  the  United  States  50  to  150  have  any  kind  of  program  for  ^^  liniits  their  choice  of  a  career  and 
since  World  War  n.  much  of  it  coming  lending  to  business  in  the  intercity  ^^^  other  choices  which  follow  from  this 
directly  from  the  taxpayer.  These  areas  ghetto  '  decision  to  the  extent  we  allow  the  trend 
offer  spectacular  opportunities  for  .small  xhe  efforts  to  resolve  the  complex  of  ^*ard  giant  corporations  to  remain  un- 
busmess,  especially  when  it  is  recalled  problems  surrounding  the  ownership  gap  '^'^ecked  and  pass  up  opportunities  to 
that  even  though  over  90  percent  of  the  i^  one  of  the  highest  priority  items  of  our  encourage  the  expansion  of  small  busi- 
research  and  development  has  been  done  society  ness.  We  are  allowing  the  balance  to 
by  big  business,  50  percent  of  the  inven-  President  Ni.xon  is  to  be  commended  ■'*^'""  ^"  ^^^  direction  of  the  jobs  in  a 
tions  and  innovations  continue  to  come  f^^  his  early  attention  to  the  matter  but  ^'^  bureaucracy  for  all  These  factors 
from  small  busmess  and  mdividual  in-  he  should  not  overlook  the  great  reservoir  f,^  especially  important  to  the  mmor- 
ventors.  Examples  cited  last  year,  by  the  ^f  experience  and  expertise  of  the  sue  '^^^  country,  who  need  the  self- 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  includes  cializatlon  which  the  SBA  has  developed  Ihtn^^^.^^'^/v!'^  independence  of  owner- 
jet  engines,  the  automatic  transmission,     c.^h^u  ..j^jp  j^Qj-g  (^^an  anyone  else. 

the  helicopter,  the  catalytic  cracking  of  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  convince 

petroleum,  penicillin,  polio  vaccine,  air  „ '  '^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^"^  Ohetto  Merchants—  all  who  are  concerned  with  this  matter 

conditioning^  the  polaroid  camera,  P-M  .^rPa'^^^^'^L^^a'JS  Wasm^g^^rP^T A^^^^  ^^^Vh'  ""'^'^  interest  as  w-eU  as  the 

radio,  and  the  Xerox  process.    Not  only  ^[,3^  ,4  jggg                            "  small  business  interest  lies  with  an  in- 

»   -SBA  Plan,  etc   •  Loc  Clt:   "Aiding  Black       

'•'The    15th    Annlverslty    of    the    SBA— A  Capitalism,  SBA  .Mma  to  Booet  Negro  Owner-  See  'AsBurlng  a  Future  for  Small   Busl- 

Mllestone   for   Free   Enterprise."   remarks   on  .ship   of   Ohetto   Busineas   by    Backing   More  neaa  and  the  SBA,"  remarks  on  Senate  floor 

the  Senate  floor  bv  Senator  Morse,  Concres-  Bank  Loans."  Newsweek  Magazine.  .August  26,  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  February  25    1966 

sioNAL  Record,  vol.   114.  pt.  18,  p    24156.  1968  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt."  3.  p  4143 
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dependent  SBA  with  the  full  backing  of 
the  President,  the  Urban  Affairs  Coimcil 
and  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment including  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in 
this  attempt,  we  will  have  to  consider 
what  our  future  course  will  be  in  this 
matter. 

"TO     AH),     COUNSEL,     ASSIST,     AND     PKOTECT     THE 
INTERESTS    OF    SMALL   BUSINESS   CONCERNS" 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  periodic  seasons  on  the  Amer- 
ican political  calendar  Is  the  "small  busi- 
ness chill  ' 

Because  the  Nation's  smaller  firms  do 
not  possess  the  economic  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  giant  corporations,  there 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  allow  their 
needs  to  be  neglected  by  the  Federal 
Government.  At. such  times,  SBA  loans 
dr>'  up,  Government  procurement  oppor- 
tunities drift  to  the  larger  firms  on  an 
increasingly  less  competitive  basis, 
clouds  of  doubt  gather  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  a  layer  of 
frost  envelops  the  institutions  of  the 
Federal  establishments  which  are  in  a 
position  to  be  helpful  to  beleaguered 
small  businessmen. 

I  have  detected  the  onset  of  the  small 
business  chill  season  sigaln.  'When  we 
were  threatened  with  a  similar  situation 
3  years  ago,  some  of  us  were  quite  active 
in  attempts  to  bring  relief  to  the  Nation's 
small  business  commimity.  I,  for  one, 
took  the  Senate  floor  on  January  27. 
February  18,  March  2,  and  March  9, 1966, 
to  speak  on  the  future  and  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  retained 
its  independence  and  its  programs  were 
strengthened  by  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  in  1966  and  prelim- 
inary amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  in  1967  which  were  spon- 
sored by  the  executive  branch,  as  well 
as  the  Congress,  and  brought  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  to  our  small 
business  community  of  5  Vi  million  firms 
in  this  coimtry. 

Unfortunately,  Capitol  Hill  is  once 
again  feeling  some  icy  and  ill  winds 
blowing  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
which  can  have  the  effect  of  putting 
small  business  into  a  deep  freeze. 

I  refer  to  remarks  made  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Stans,  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  logically  be- 
longs somewhere  inside  of  his  depart- 
ment. These  statements  were  quoted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6  and 
also,  I  understand,  formed  part  of  Mr. 
Stans'  appearance  before  the  National 
Press  Club  on  March  5.  I  am  among 
those  in  the  Senate  that  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  It  would  be  helpful,  I  be- 
lieve, for  me  to  restate  some  of  my  rea- 
sons in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  change  his  views,  or  at 
least  that  if  the  administration  desires 
to  proceed  with  this  matter,  It  will  do  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President.  Rhode  Island  is  a  small 
State  with  a  business  community  that 
is  predominantly  small  business.  We 
have.  In  fact,  about  26,000  firms  in  the 
State,  and  94.8  percent  are  considered 


small  business  by   the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

From  the  time  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  established  as  a  per- 
manent independent  agency  in  1953, 
Rhode  Island  small  business  has  received 
over  1,000  loans  totaling  more  than  $33 
million.  In  an  area  of  the  country  which 
was  in  the  process  of  experiencing  an 
exodus  by  one  of  its  major  industries, 
textiles,  this  loan  assistance  was  invalu- 
able and  formed  a  significant  factor  in 
the  economy  of  our  State.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  procurement  and  manage- 
ment assistance  which  the  SBA  has  ex- 
tended to  Rhode  Island  firms  at  times  of 
need  and  opportunity  over  the  last  dec- 
ade and  a  half. 

Although  I  did  not  serve  in  Washington 
in  the  years  prior  to  1953,  I  will  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  summarized  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman*  that  raises 
substantial  doubt  about  whether  Rhode 
Island  business  would  have  received  such 
sympathetic  assistance  if  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  were  a  small  part 
of  a  large  department  with  many  other 
responsibilities. 

In  the  years  since  1953  the  competitive 
life  of  the  marketplace  has  become  even 
tougher  for  the  small  businessman.  He 
faces  heightened  competition  not  only 
from  established  giant  corporations  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  but  new  con- 
glomerate corporations  which  have  be- 
come a  disquieting  factor  in  this  country 
in  recent  years.  I  was  most  interested  in 
the  analysis  made  of  conglomerate  com- 
petition against  small  business  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Nelson  that  large  conglomerates, 
which  can  draw  profits  from  several 
kinds  of  markets,  can  subsidize  the  op- 
erations of  one  of  their  afliliates  against 
a  small  businessman  who  must  operate  in 
a  much  more  limited  way. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  I  am  not  making  a  blanket  con- 
demnation of  all  mergers.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  large  multimarket  corpora- 
tions that  are  soundly  financed,  and  well 
managed  that  do  not  indulge  in  forced 
takeovers  of  small  businesses,  nor  re- 
sort to  unfair  competitive  practices 
against  small  businesses.  Nevertheless, 
the  incidence  of  such  unfair  practices 
and  takeovers  is  far  too  great. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to  add 
to  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  extent  to  which  this  merger 
trend  has  gone  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  between  1948  and  1965  the  200  larg- 
est manufacturing  corporations  made  at 
least  2,692  acquisitions  of  companies  with 
combined  assets  of  $21.5  billion.  This  vol- 
ume of  resources  was  greater  than  the 
total  of  all  assets  held  by  the  150  com- 
panies ranking  51  through  200  in  1948. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  200  largest 
companies  acquired  assets  through 
merger  equal  to  25  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing assets  in  1948. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  should  be 
apparent  to  any  Administration  that  the 
merger  trend  that  we  are  in,  and  the 
concentration  that  it  is  bringing,  con- 


stitutes one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the 
treasured  values  of  individualism  and 
business  owTiership  in  American  life. 
These  trends  also  have  profound  effects 
on  our  social  structure  as  youth,  prepar- 
ing for  its  careers,  realizes  that  its  choices 
may  be  more  and  more  confined  to  a 
large  bureaucracy,  and  whether  this  big. 
highly  structured  organization  is  in  the 
field  of  manufacturing,  finance,  educa- 
tion or  government,  it  has  roughly  simi- 
lar effects  on  a  person's  freedom  of  action 
and  personality.  Accordingly,  it  seen>s  to 
me  that  a  priority  matter  in  the  quality 
of  American  life  is  to  strengthen  small 
business  opportunity  in  every  way. 

Another  priority  item  in  making  the 
small  business  climate  more  congenial  is 
improving  the  small  businessman's  ac- 
cess to  the  lifeblood  of  capital.  Two  fac- 
tors are  now  converging  to  put  a  capital 
squeeze  on  a  small  business  community. 
The  first  is  tight  money  in  the  commer- 
cial money  markets.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  i  Senator 
Proxmire)  has  aptly  described,  interest 
rates  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  Grov- 
ernment  and  business  loans  and  invest- 
ments have  risen  to  the  highest  levels  in 
100  years.  The  prospects  are  that  these 
interest  rate  levels  will  not  subside  in  the 
near  future  and  might  possibly  even  rise 
higher. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  reported 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Jr.,  as  saying  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  "keep  interest  rates  high  and 
credit  tight  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
wring  the  inflationar^■  psychology  out  of 
the  American  economy."  This  has  al- 
ready begun  to  affect  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  many  small  companies,  al- 
though some  commentators  are  citing 
the  moderating  effect  of  the  tax  deducti- 
bility of  interest  charges.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  such  a  deduction  is  both  mini- 
mized and  delayed  for  small  firms  and 
should  not  be  a  justification  for  preserv- 
ing record  high  interest  rates  which 
commonsense  and  experience  confirm 
damage  consumers  and  small  business 
far  more  than  they  do  large  corporations 
which  have  multiple  sources  of  credit. 

The  second  reason  for  the  money 
squeeze  on  small  firms  is  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  which  was  cre- 
ated as  a  lender  of  last  resort  for  the 
small  businessman  in  such  tight  money 
situations,  has  been  operating  on  what 
may  be  described  as  an  extremely  limited 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  SBA  is  to  make  direct,  participation 
or  guarantee  loans  to  small  firms  in  times 
of  stringency.  It  is  well  known  that 
SBA's  loan  programs  have  not  been  ex- 
pansive in  the  recent  past  and  the  details 
of  this  posture  are  becoming  increasingly 
known. 

Rather  than  making  an  issue  of  this 
at  this  time,  I  only  make  this  point  to 
demonstrate  that  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent Small  Business  Administration 
is  needed  to  secure  the  funds  necessary* 
to  sustain  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  small  business  and  new  business  firms 
in  this  country.  In  the  governmental 
battles  that  are  waged  for  budget  funds, 
it  is  vital  to  our  5'-?  million  small  busi- 
nessmen that  the  SBA  have  a  strong 
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voice  and  absolute  freedom  of  action 
rather  than  deferring  Its  claims,  its 
statementa.  and  its  policies  to  a  Depart- 
ment which  Is  obliged  to  consider  Its 
other  resporvslbllllties 

If  the  small  business  deep  freeze  Is  not 
Immediately  dispelled,  it  will  be  the  task 
of  Congress,  pursuant  to  its  mandate  in 
the  Small  Buslnes,»n\ct  of  1953  to  aid. 
counsel,  assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  it 
is  possible,  the  interests  of  small  business 
concerns"  to  consider  what  steps  are 
called  for 

I  would  like  to  a.ssure  everyone  in  my 
SUte  that  I  will  do  ever>-thing  I  can  to 
be  of  help  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity In  this  matter. 

TH«    SMALL    Bfsrxtsa     \DMINISTKA-nON    \N0    PTS 
PROCRA.MS    ARE    VTTAL    TO    THE    STATS    OF    We3T 

VIRGINIA 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it  i.s  a 
privilege  to  join  in  active  support  of  the 
re.solution  for  Small  Business  .Adminis- 
tration independence  which  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  transmitted  to 
President  Nixon,  and  which  the  distin- 
gutshed  -  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr 
BrBLE'  has  presented  to  the  Senate  to- 
''ay 

The  basLs  for  the  Committee's  action 
nitially  was  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
.American  press  reflecting  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  logically 
belongs  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. TTien.  on  March  5,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  E.xecutive  order  transfer- 
ring coordination  of  minority  busmess 
programs,  including  advisory  councils  for 
minority  busmess,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

Further  information  was  contained  in 
the  internationally  known  London  Econ- 
omist, which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr  Gr.wel  I  made  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate Another  relevant  document  is  the 
statement  which  President  Nixon  made 
at  the  signing  of  the  Executive  order  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment on  minority  busmess  enterprise  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
:sion  of  my  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordert-d 
See  exhibit  1 
Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it 
.should  be  noted  that  the  following  com- 
ment, which  went  unreported  in  the 
press,  is  a  part  of  Pre.sident  Nixon's 
■statement 

Rei-entlv  the  Sm.ill  Bubliiess,  .Administra- 
tion ;<iunched  a  prognun  lor  trie  stimulation 
I'f  minority  group  enterprise  This  program 
h u  been  well  received  and  de8«rve3  contlii- 
i  m?  support  With  better  coordination,  a 
br'iader  range  >jC  ^overnnifnt  resources  and 
.i.-ial.->tance  can  be  made  ri-. allable 
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I  commend  President  Nixon  for  includ- 
ing this  recognition  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  s  minority  enter- 
pri.so  prut; ram  in  his  remaik.s  By  all  re- 
port.s,  SBA  s  Projert  Own  has  been 
.succe.ssful  in  triplini?  the  volume  of 
minority  loans  It  ha^.  enlisted  broad  sup- 
port from  private  trade  associations, 
banks,  and  other  elements  of  the  private 
sei-tur  in  providink<  real  momentum  to 
minority  business  ownership  in  this 
country    President  Nixon  s  reference  to 


this  IS  Important  and  should  be  part  of 
the  record 

Neverthele.ss.  Mr  President,  there  are 
serious  questions  which  remain  unan- 
swered 

However,  many  minority  bu.siness  en- 
terprise programs  there  may  be  in  the 
Government  there  is  little  question  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  the  vigorous  leader  in  this  move- 
ment The  least  which  President  Nixon's 
action  has  done  us  to  transfer  the  initia- 
tive, the  coordination,  and  the  Advlsor>' 
Council  function  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  another  agency,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  The  state- 
ment indicates  that  this  wa.s  imple- 
mented as  recommended  by  the  Urban 
AfTair.s  Council  ' 

The  President  is  certainly  entitled  to 
Wek  and  to  adopt  recommendations 
frc»u,  any  quarter  It  may  be  that  the  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Council  referred  to  is  the 
same  as  the  -Council  on  Urban  Affairs  " 
announced  on  January  23.  to  be  com- 
p<^)sed  of  the  Vice  President,  several  Cabi- 
net members  and  White  House  staff 
members  Tliis  announcement  also  de- 
scribed the  formation  of  several  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Council,  including  one  on 
Minority  Busme.ss  Enterprise,  to  be 
chaired  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  If  this  is  m  fact  the  Council  which 
made  the  recommendation,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  the 
Small  Busmess  Administration  was  rep- 
re.sented  at  any  stage  of  the  delibera- 
tions 

Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
ijress  IS  obliged  to  exercise  its  judgment 
in  these  matters,  and  the  Congre.ss  begins 
with  knowledge  of  a  substantial  record 
of  accomplishment  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  this  as  well  as 
many  other  areas 

At  this  time,  .several  possibilities 
emerge  with  regard  to  the  status  of  SBA. 
Either  the  transfers  of  function  under 
Executive  Order  No.  11458  are  intended 
to  be  limited  or  they  may  be  the  first 
of  .several  tran.sfers:  or,  if  Mr  Stans' 
position  IS  adopted,  they  may  signal  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  do 
away  with  the  Small  Business  .Adminis- 
tration entirely  and  relocate  its  func- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Considerable  confusion  has  been 
en.yendered  over  what  course  the  new 
administration  desires  to  follow  in  this 
field 

Because  of  this.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  we  in  the  Senate 
would  react  strongly  The  historical  rec- 
ord as  reviewed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr  Bible  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr  Sparkman'  demon- 
strates beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  small  businessman  is  benefited  more 
with  an  independent  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, than  with  a  program  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce  It  would 
seem  to  me  unfortunate  if  the  adminis- 
tration s  policy  IS  to  be  a  lack  of  support 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  know- 
that  the  small  businessman  has  been  well 
.served  by  having  an  agency  that  he  may 
call  his  own  The  loan  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  community  development 
loans,  are  vital  for  our  towns  and  cities 


The  financial  assistance,  procurement 
contracting  and  subcontracting  pro- 
grams, and  the  possibilities  of  transfer- 
ring some  of  the  new  technology  to  small 
businesses  are  vital  to  the  future  of  my 
Stale 

As  a  member  of  the  Procurement  Sub- 
commiitU'e  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I  can 
give  specific  examples  of  the  advantages 
of  having  small  business  in  an  inde- 
pendent rather  than  a  subordinate  po- 
sition During  the  1966  proceedings  on 
this  matter,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Peld  quoted  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
March  1966.  as  follows: 

Sponsors  of  the  SBAs  independence  fear 
•hat  tucking  It  in  some  cranny  of  Commerce, 
where  big  business  enjoys  major  Influence, 
will  in  effect  kill  the  agency.  There  Is  some 
historical  JiLstlBcatlon  for  this  view  During 
World  W.ir  II  a  couple  of  small  precursors 
of  the  SBA  did  an  Ineffective  Job,  The  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution,  created  In 
1941,  and  a  subsequent  small  biismaas  unit 
•Anthin  Commerce  were  both  largely  paper 
organizations. 

The  figures  for  the  SBA  procurement 
.i.ssistance  program  demonstrate  that 
this  has  been  an  effective  tool  in  en- 
couraging awards  to  smaller  business 
firms.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness set -aside  program  was  responsible 
for  $1  9  billion  worth  of  defense  contracts 
and  $310  million  worth  of  civilian  con- 
tracts being  awarded  to  small  firms.  This. 
represented  approximately  4'^  percent 
of  all  procurement  dollars  during  that 
year.  The  value  of  this  program  was 
further  demonstrated  during  recent 
years  when  the  role  of  small  business 
specialists  was  restricted  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  1966  and  1967.  The  ratio 
of  set-aside  to  total  defense  procurement 
declined  substantially,  and  the  situation 
was  not  corrected  until  the  joint  set- 
aside  program  was  revived  and  small 
business  specialists  were  reassigned  to 
their  previous  duties. 

Another  procurement  program  which 
has  aided  smaller  firms  in  obtaining  new 
Government  contracts  is  the  "certificate 
of  competency"  which  allows  a  small 
businessman,  whose  low  bid  is  rejected  by 
the  Government  because  of  supposed 
shortcomings  in  capital  or  credit,  to  ap- 
peal to  SBA  for  .such  a  certificate.  Since 
1953  SBA  has  processed  over  5,000  ap- 
plications for  COC's.  and  has  issued  more 
than  2.000  with  a  value  to  the  .small  firms 
of  approximately  $429  million  and  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  of  about  $33'.  mil- 
lion ' 

Additionally,  the  benefits  of  transfer- 
ring new  science  and  technology  to 
small  businesses  hold  significant  promise 
and  the  assistance  of  SBA  in  the  initial 
stai,'es  of  how  this  may  be  accomplished 
has  been  invaluable. 

Mr  President.  I  am  among  those  who 
doubt  that  all  of  this  would  take  place 
without    the   .special    assistance,   special 
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.see  18th  Annual  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  nn  Small  Business,  senate  Report 
No  1155,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  at 
page  20. 

•  1967   Annual   Report   of   the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Administration,  .it  page  17. 


focus,  and  special  concern  of  an  agency 
dedicated  to  the  small  businessman  of 
this  country.  It  is  my  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  resolve  the  existing  un- 
certainty by  stating  his  strong  and  active 
support  for  an  independent  SBA.  How- 
ever, if  he  does  not,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  feel  keenly  of  responsibilities 
toward  the  small  businessman,  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  small  business  inter- 
ests, with  or  without  this  support. 

Exhibit  1 

iFroin    Weekly    Compilation    of   Presidential 

Documents.  Mar.  10.  1969] 

Minority  Business  Enterprise 

(Statement   by   the  President  upon  signing 

;ui    Executive    order   providing   for   a    na- 

lloiial  program.  March  5,  1969) 

I  have  often  made  the  point  that  to  foster 
the  economic  status  and  the  pride  of  mem- 
bers of  our  minority  groups  we  must  seek  to 
Involve  them  more  fully  in  our  private  en- 
terpri.se  .system  Blacks.  Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Indians,  and  others  must  in- 
creasingly be  encouraged  to  enter  the  field 
of  business  both  in  the  areas  where  they  now 
live  and  in  the  larger  commercial  commu- 
nity— and  not  only  as  workers,  but  also  as 
manakicrs  and  owners. 

Providing  better  job  training  ai^d  making 
more  jobs  available  is  only  part  of  the  answer. 

We  must  also  provide  an  expanded  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  free  enterprise 
sy.stem  at  all  levels-  not  only  to  share  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem more  broadly,  but  also  to  encourage 
pride,  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  independence. 
In  order  lo  do  this,  we  need  to  remove  com- 
mercial obstacles  which  have  too  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  minority-group  members — 
obstacles  such  as  the  unavailability  of  credit, 
insurance,  and  technical  assistance.  Involve- 
ment in  business  has  always  been  a  major 
route  toward  participation  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Our  aim  is  to  open 
that  route  to  potentially  successful  persons 
who  have  not  had  access  to  it  before. 

Encouraging  Increased  minority-group 
business  activity  Is  one  of  the  priority  aims 
of  this  administration. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  long  been  in- 
volved In  various  programs  to  support  the 
development  of  new  business  enterprises,  and 
to  help  struggling  new  ones  become  more  sta- 
ble By  one  count,  there  are  now  116  such 
programs,  operated  by  no  less  than  21  differ- 
ent departments  and  agencies.  These  are 
largely  uncoordinated. 

Recently,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion launched  a  program  for  the  stimulation 
of  minority  group  enterprise.  This  program 
has  been  well  received,  and  deserves  con- 
tinuing support.  With  better  coordination,  a 
broader  range  of  Oovernmenl  resources  and 
assistance  can  be  made  available. 

Many  private,  voluntary  organizations,  and 
many  major  corporations,  have  done  out- 
standing wo:l:  in  assisting  the  development 
of  new  business  enterprises  among  minority 
groups  Often,  however,  their  efforts  have  not 
had  the  Government  support  that  they  de- 
serve 

As  recommended  by  the  Urban  Affairs 
CnuncU.  I  Intend  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  an  OfBce  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans,  this  new  ofiBce 
Will  be  the  focal  point  of  the  adminlstra- 
tlous  efforts  to  assist  the  establishment  of 
new  minority  enterprises  and  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  It  will  seek  to  concentrate 
Government  resources,  and  also  to  Involve 
the  business  community  and  others  In  order 
to  enlist  the  full  range  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

This  new  office  will  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
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It  win  have  the  direct,  personal  attention  of 
the  Secretary.  On  Its  own.  It  will  seek  to  de- 
velop new  business  opportunities.  It  will  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  other  government 
agencies  In  encouraging  minority  enterprise. 
It  will  mobilize  financial  and  other  resources, 
both  public  and  private.  It  will  provide  the 
centralized  leadership  which  in  the  past  has 
not  been  sufficiently  evident.  It  will  seek  to 
provide  a  better  focus  of  government  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level.  In  order  to  give  them 
the  Impact  Intended.  It  will  constantly  review 
DOth  existing  and  possible  new  programs  for 
the  encouragement  of  minority  business  en- 
terprise, and  will  make  recommendations  for 
further  executive  and  legislative  action  as 
appropriate. 

I  have  today  issued  an  Executive  order  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  related  to  the 
strengthening  of  minority  business  enter- 
prise, and  authorizing  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary stei>s  to  do  so  effectively  The  order  also 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Council  for  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
and  for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  an  Information  center  for 
the  compiling  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  successful  minority  business  enter- 
prise programs. 

This  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  many 
other  efforts  that  continue  to  be  needed  if 
we  are  to  make  headway  against  the  ravages 
of  poverty.  It  is  a  supplement,  dealing  with  a 
special  but  vital  part  of  the  broader  effort  to 
bring  the  members  of  our  minority  groups 
into  full  participation  In  the  American  so- 
ciety and  economy.  Its  success  will  be  meas- 
ured by  tangible  results,  not  by  the  volume 
of  studies. 

What  we  are  doing  is  recognizing  that  in 
addition  to  the  basic  problems  of  poverty 
Itself,  there  is  an  additional  need  to  stimulate 
those  enterprises  that  can  give  members  of 
minority  groups  confidence  that  avenues  of 
opportunity  are  neither  closed  nor  limited; 
enterprises  that  will  demonstrate  that  blacks. 
Mexican-Americans,  and  others  can  partici- 
pate in  a  growing  economy  on  the  basis  of 
equal  opportunity  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
as  well  as  on  its  lower  rungs. 

KEEP   SBA   INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febniary  26,  1969,  I  had  the  privilege,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunittee.  to  question  Mr.  Hilary 
J.  Sandoval,  Jr.,  the  then  nominee  to  be 
Administrator  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, at  some  length.  Traditionally, 
the  subcommittee  has  always  been  quite 
interested  in  the  commitment  and  resolve 
of  any  future  SBA  Administrator  to 
"fight  the  good  fight"  for  the  Agency  and 
for  the  American  small  businessman. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  periodic  at- 
tempts to  dilute  or  water  down  SBA  by 
placing  it  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  some  other  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

So  it  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss SBA's  independence  in  some  detail 
with  Mr.  Sandoval.  On  three  separate  oc- 
casions I  raised  this  matter  with  the 
nominee,  and  each  time  I  was  unable  to 
tell  by  his  answers  the  extent  of  either 
his  commitment  or  his  resolve  to  protect 
the  independence  of  SBA.  I  made  my  po- 
sition quite  clear  and  concluded  Mr. 
Sandoval,  being  verj'  new  to  Washington, 
was  perhaps  suffering  from  a  mild  case 
of  stage  fright. 

You  can  Imagine  my  surprise  when,  on 
March  6,  just  8  days  later,  I  read  where 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  had  stated 


that  "SBA,  by  definition,  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  Commerce  Department." '' 
It  then  began  to  appear  as  though  a 
move  was  underway  again  within  the 
executive  branch  to  strip  SBA  of  its 
status  as  an  independent  Federal  agency 
and  place  it  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Printed  and  other  reports 
continue  to  beai'  this  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  well  knows 
how  I  feel  about  an  SBA-Department  of 
Commerce  merger.  Along  with  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  Smathers,  and  Sena- 
tor Bible.  I  assisted  in  our  successful 
effort  in  1965  to  prevent  such  a  merger. 
It  was  not  wise  to  weaken  SBA  then.  It 
is  even  less  wise  now. 

SBA  is  a  small  agency,  as  Federal 
agencies  go.  But  I  consider  this  smallness 
as  one  of  its  best  assets.  This  is  the  key 
to  SBA's  effectiveness.  If  some  larger, 
cumbersome  agency  were  to  swallow  up 
SBA,  as  is  now  being  discussed,  SBA's 
effectiveness  and  capabilities  would  be 
muted,  if  not  strangled  and  destroyed.  It 
could  no  longer  remain  a  viable  agency, 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
small  businessman. 

Mr.  President,  SBA  today  serves  as  the 
spokesman  for  over  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses which  employ  over  40  million 
people.  Small  business  contributes  33 '3 
percent  to  our  annual  gross  national 
product  of  over  $808  billion. 

Small  business,  then,  is  small  only  in 
terms  of  store  size  and  number  of  em- 
ployees. But  it  is  not  small  in  the  impact 
it  has  on  our  economy  and  on  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Small  business  requires  and  deserves 
the  same  services  and  the  same  rec- 
ognition on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
important  interest  groups  operating 
within  our  economy.  SBA.  at  the  execu- 
tive level  of  Government,  is  the  only 
strong  and  effective  advocate  for  small 
business. 

In  1953,  Congress  created  SBA  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. SBA  was  designed  to  ser\-e  the 
small  btisinessman  as  a  one-stop  shop 
center,  an  agency  where  he  could  receive 
assistance  of  a  personal,  responsive  na- 
ture, free  from  big  business  influence. 
Over  the  years.  SBA  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  effective  spokesman  for  small  busi- 
ness. SBA's  record  is  quite  good. 

During  the  first  decade  and  a  half 
since  the  creation  of  SBA,  that  agency 
made  over  85,000  regular  business  loans 
to  small  concerns.  The  total  dollar  vol- 
ume of  these  loans  was  over  $4  billion. 

During  this  same  period,  over  S19  bil- 
lion in  Federal  procurement  awards  were 
set  aside  for  small  businesses. 

Since  1953,  SBA  has  distributed  over 
41  million  management  publications  and 
conducted  over  10.000  management  as- 
sistance courses. 

This  fine  record  exemplifies  one  word: 
"service." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  any 
departure  from  complete  independence 
for  SBA  will  damage  irreparably  this 
service  and  may  cause  distress  and  diffi- 
culty in  the  overall  economy. 


"  See  article  entitled  "Foreign  Investment 
Rules  To  Be  WaUed.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  6.  1969,  page  3. 
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Certainly,  SBA  needs  to  remain  In- 
dependent now  more  than  ever  before — 
during  thla  period  of  corporate  giantism, 
conglomerate  mergers,  high  interest 
rates,  and  fiscal  stress — all  resulting  in 
a  shift  of  credit  availability  from  small 
business  to  blK  business 

I  told  Mr  Sandoval  on  February  23. 
and  I  quote: 

If    somebody    start*    pushing    you    around 
you  have  a  lot  of  friends   up  hfre  on 
the  hill  .  you  get  on  the  telephone  or 

come  running  up  here 

That  states  my  position  quite  clearly 
I  think  Mr  Sandoval  got  the  message 
which  is  that  this  is  no  time  to  down- 
grade SBA  by  making  it  subordinate  to 
any  other  agency  or  department  This  ..> 
no  partisan  matter  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  vast  maionty  of  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  support  the 
full  independence  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration 

SBA  S  IN-DEPENDCNCE  AGAIN  rHRTATENrD 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President  I  nse 
In  behaif  of  the  Small  Business  Admui- 
ielratwn  and  the  American  small  busi- 
nessman That  agency's  independence 
once  again  is  being  threatened.  Printed 
and  other  recent  reports  mdicate  a  move- 
ment is  appareTitly  undenvay  within  the 
executive  branch  which  would  strip  SBA 
of  Its  statutory  ^dependence  as  the  Na- 
tion s  .spokesman  for  the  .-.mall  business- 
man at  the  Federal  level  SBA.  for  at 
least  the  third  time  since  1965,  is  facinK 
ab.sorption  withm  another  a«encv  of  the 
Federal  Government,  most  likely  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  For  instance,  on 
March  6.  1969,  the  SecretaiT  of  Com- 
merce said  SBA  by  definition"  ought  to 
be  part  of  the  Commerce  Department.  ' 

SBA  was  created  as  an  independent 
agency  in  1953  during  the  Eisenhower- 
NLxon  administration  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  was  passed 
during  the  second  Eisenhower-Nixon 
admmistration  Both  of  these  legislative 
landmarks  recognized  the  real,  urgent 
need  of  the  American  small  busmcssman 
to  enjoy  direct,  responsive,  and  realistic 
representation  in  Washington.  Under  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA  reports  directly  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  there  is  no  better  repre- 
sentation than  that 

I  further  submit  that,  if  SBA's  inde- 
pendence IS  watered  down,  the  result  will 
be  diminished  activity  in  the  small  Idusi- 
:;e>s  sector  which  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr  President,  the  small  business  com- 
munity is  5'j  million  small  firms  These 
businesses  contribute  nearly  40  percent 
of  our  tiross  national  product  of  $800 
billion  annually  They  provide  employ- 
ment for  40  milhon  people  and  support 
for  the  families  of  these  small  business- 
owners  Should  we  deny  this  bulwark  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  independent 
representation  at  the  Federal  leveP 

If  we  do,  then  we  apparently  believe 
that  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  small, 
independent    businessman    are   just    the 


•See  article  entitled  Poreign  Investment 
Rules  to  be  Waived.'  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
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same  as  the  problems  and  needs  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  any  other  American  cor- 
porate giant 

Mr  President,  commonsense  tells  us 
that  this  line  of  reasoning  just  is  not 
so  President  Nixon's  father  was  a  .small 
businessman  He  owned  and  operated  a 
small  service  station  and  grocery  store 
In  Whittier,  Calif  I  seriously  doubt  if  he 
regarded  himself  in  the  same  boat"  with 
any  of  our  better  known  corporate  k'lants. 
And  neither  does  any  other  small  shop- 
owner  or  storekeeper 

During  the  decade  and  a  half  since 
SBA  was  created  as  an  independent 
agency  SBA  has  served  the  small  entre- 
preneur well  Some  85.000  small  firms 
have  borrowed  over  $4  billion;  small 
communities  have  received  nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  local  development 
company  loans,  which,  in  turn,  have 
created,  or  saved,  94,850  jobs;  and  small 
business  investment  companies  have 
made  approximately  30,000  loans  totaling 
about  SI  4  billion 

These  figures  clearly  show  the  extent 
to  which  SBA  has  .served  the  small  busi- 
iie.-s  cummunity.  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  the  Nation 

Mr  President,  while  I  am  quite  proud 
or  the  fine  job  done  by  SBA  over  the 
years,  it  can  do  an  even  better  job  for 
the  country's  small  businessman  m  the 
years  immediatdy  ahead  SBA  has  per- 
haps the  best  ecoliomic  development  tools 
of  any  at,'ency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment These  are  proven  "workin?  tools.  " 
not  ■  ple-in-the-sky  "  theories  These  tools 
have  been  honed  to  a  keen  edge  of 
effectiveness 

To  put  It  in  the  vernacular  of  manv  of 
today's  young  jjeople,  SBA  has  been 
'  doing  Us  own  thins,  "  and  I  might  add. 
It  continues  to  do  it  ven,-  well 

Now  IS  not  the  time  for  us  to  tamper 
with  a  proven  program  High  interest 
rates,  .shortage  of  funds  and  other  fiscal 
uncertainties  are  the  benchmarks  of  to- 
day's business  world.  It  is  therefore 
urgent  and  very  necessary  that  SBA  re- 
main an  independent  spokesman  for  the 
small  businessman  riurmij  these  difficult 
limes 

Recently.  Senator  Ar.^N  Bible,  the  ver>- 
able  and  alert  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  circulated  a 
committee  resolution  expressing  strong 
support  for  the  continued  independence 
of  SBA  As  rankint;  Democrat  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  was  plea.sed 
to  place  my  signature  lust  below  f-'ei^.ator 
BiDLE's  This  marks  the  .second  time  in  3 
years  I  have  signed  such  a  resolution  and 
at  least  the  third  time  m  3  yeas  that  I 
have  taken  the  Senate  floor  to  discuss 
this  matter 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  remarks  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1966.  be  reprinted  in  the  RrcoRD 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  -tatement  My 
remarks  were  appropriate  then,  and  thev 
a' e  even  more  so  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  < 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  do  not  feel  that  It 
IS  necessary  for  me  to  belabor  this  point 
The  record  is  quite  clear  There  exists  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  in  both  Houses 
of   Congress   to   any    plan    or   proposal 


which  jeopardizes  the  Independent  sta- 
tus of  SBA  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  study  this  issue 
carefully  and  will  not  be  easily  led  into 
a  course  of  action  that  Is  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  future  success  of  the 
American  small  businesaman. 

ExHiflrr   1 
iProm    the    Congressional    Record     Senate, 

Feb   4.  19661 
The    RiMORXD    Phoposal    That    the    Small 
BisiNEss      Administration       Be      Placed 
Within   the  Department  or  Commerce 
Mr   SPARKMAN    Mr    President,  there  was  an 
.irtlcle  in  this  murnlngs  Washington  Post  by 
Jerry  Kluttz  saying  that  the  administration 
has  under  .ictive  consideration  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion be  stripped  ipf  its  Independent  st;itus  and 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Rumors   that  such  a  move  might   be   In   the 
making  have  persisted  for  several  weeks 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  concerned  ab<jiit 
these  rumors,  and  now  that  they  are  being 
reported  publicly  In  the  news  media,  mv  con- 
cern has  deepened  to  the  extent  that  I  feel 
It  necessarv.  as  chairman  of  the  .Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  as  a  member  cf  the 
Small  Bu.smess  subcommittee  of  the  Bunking 
.ind  Currency  Committee,  and  as  one  who 
has,  down  through  the  \ears  t  ikeri  an  active 
Interest  In  matters  atlectlng  the  4'2  million 
ivinall  bu.'.lnes.ses  of  .America,  that  I  .'^peak  out 
on  this  .subject 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  amazed  If  serious 
con.slderatlon  is  given  to  allowing  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  absorb  the  Small 
Business  Administration  When  this  agency 
was  first  created  there  was  con.siderable  de- 
bale  In  the  Congress  on  this  very  question. 
The  matter  arose  in  the  form  of  .i  conference 
report  jubmlited  to  the  Senate  The  legisla- 
tion provided  for  t!ie  creation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  be  governed  by  .i 
board  comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of  'the 
Sm.iU  Business  Administration  as  members 
During  the  debate  on  this  conference  report, 
those  in  the  Senate  who  were  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nations  small  businesses  and 
who  were  sympathetic  to  meeting  those 
needs  spoke  out  on  this  subject. 

Among  those  who  stood  up  for  a  Small 
Business  Administration  Independent  of  the 
policies  and  Influence  of  other  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
was  the  then  .senior  Senator  from  Texas  now 
President  of  the  United  States  I.vndon  B. 
Johnson  President  Johnson  had  long  been  a 
champion  of  the  s-mall  busine.ss  firms  of  this 
country  and.  during  that  debate,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

■  This  bin  would  place  the  Small  Business 
.ictivlt:es  of  the  Oovernment  under  'wo  ma- 
J<  r  Departments— Trea.cury  and  Commerce 
and  yet  practically  all  of  us  .subscribe  n 
the  principle  that  a  small  business  agencv 
cannot  be  effective  unless  It  Is  independent  ' 
Another  distinguished  Member  of  thi.s 
body,  who  Liter  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  was  the 
l.ue  President  John  F  Kennedy  then  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusett.= 
President  Kennedy  said 

The  Small  Busine,ss  Administration  which 
IS  proposed  by  the  pending  legislation  is 
deficient  In  several  respects.  If  such  an 
agency  is  to  be  of  real  help  to  small  business 
in  providing  technical  assistance  long-term 
capital,  and  procurement  opportunities,  all 
of  wrich  are  of  primary  importance  In  ex- 
panding the  economies  of  New  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  following  defects  must 
be  corrected 

First,   such    agency   must   be  trulv   inde- 
pendent and  not  subject  to  the  veto  power 
of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departmenta 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  Independ- 
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ence  Is  neceaaary  to  give  small  bualneaB  an 
effective  voice  In  the  Government." 

Another  recognized  champion  ot  small 
business,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  from 
June  1,  1950,  until  December  29,  1964,  and 
who  was  serving  as  chairman  of  Its  Retail- 
ing. Distribution,  and  Marketing  Practices 
Subcommittee  at  the  time  ol  hU  election  to 
the  high  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  now  serves  In  tnat 
office,  was  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
l..irey  Senator  Hvimphrey  said  : 

•T  say  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  friend- 
ship of  small  business  If  we  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the 
definite  standards  to  be  set  with  respect  to 
small  business,  because  I  do  not  believe 
either  one  of  them  is  particularly  note- 
worthy as  a  champion  of  small  business 
enterprise  That  Is  not  their  record.  They 
have  competence  In  other  fields,  but  not  in 
this  one. 

•■I  am  delighted  the  committee  has  come 
forward  with  a  bill  that  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
powers  unto  himself,  that  makes  him  the 
chairman  of  the  loan  policy  board,  and  that 
restricts  of  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
being  advisers  Let  the  record  be  clear.  An 
adviser  does  not  mean  a  proprietor.  The  Ad- 
ministrator can  Lake  advice,  or  he  can  reject 
It  The  advisory  board  is  exactly  what  its 
name  implies.  It  Is  to  advise 

■1  suggest  that  Congress  keep  a  very  care- 
ful, watchful  eye  upon  how  the  advisers  act. 
I  think  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  truly 
helping  small,  competitive  business  enter- 
prise." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Saltonstall.  who  serves  now  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  also  spoke  out 
on  this  subject.  Senator  Saltonstall  said: 

"The  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vided for  by  S.  1523  would  be  a  completed 
Independent  agency.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  many  Massachusetts  businessmen  who 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  is  a  very 
important  feature.  A  small  business  agency 
should  have  as  its  primary  responsibility  the 
assistance  of  small  business.  The  experience 
of  the  last  10  years  has  made  that  Inescap- 
ably clear.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  corrected  the  feature  of  the  Hill  bill 
which  was  recently  before  us  and  which 
would  have  made  the  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  subject  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  present  bill  wisely  confines  their  ad- 
visory functions  to  the  field  of  loan  policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  that  debate  and  I  said  this  at 
that  time: 

"The  second  difference  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House-approved  bill  relates  to 
the  advisory  board.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  defense 
production  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  many 
Senators  objected  to  the  provision  relating 
to  the  advisory  board,  on  the  ground  that 
it  became  not  simply  an  advisory  board,  but 
actually  a  governing  board.  Instead  of  the 
governing  authority  being  In  the  Administra- 
tor, the  authority  was  vested  In  a  board,  of 
which  the  Administrator  was  not  even  the 
chairman;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
the  chairman. 

"In  the  pending  bill,  as  has  been  so  well 
explained  today  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  board 
Is  advisory,  the  Administrator  Is  chairman, 
and  it  Is  not  Intended  In  any  way  that  the 
boaxd  shall  administer  the  business  of  the 
agency  or  shall  govern  the  agency  Itself.  I 


believe  those  two  changes  are  significant  and 
material,  and  make  the  Senate  bill  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  House  bill." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  Just  as  strongly  today 
as  I  felt  then  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  operate  effectively  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation's  small  business  hrms 
only  as  an  independent  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Those  who  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  have  llkc- 
•xlfe  recognized  the  need  of  lndepend<"n» 
status  for  the  agency.  Of  course,  John  Home, 
who  served  as  Administrator  from  1961  unti' 
1963,  was  serving  as  my  administrative  assist- 
ant at  the  time  the  SBA  v^'as  created  as  an 
Independent  agency.  He  actively  assisted  me 
in  the  debate  which  led  to  the  creation  of  t.^ii- 
agency  and  the  establishment  of  its  Inde- 
pendent status.  The  fact  Is  that  John  Home's 
position  on  the  question  of  Independence  for 
the  SBA  was  so  well-known  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  recall,  that,  during  his  tenure  as 
Administrator  he  was  ever  questioned  on  th? 
subject.  Had  he  been,  however,  I  know  what 
he  would  have  said  because  I  know  that  he 
believed  in  the  independence  of  the  agency 
as  strongly  as  any  person  In  Government. 
When  John  Home  was  moved  to  the  Honi'> 
Loan  Bank  Board  In  1963,  President  Kennedy 
nominated  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Foley  to  replace 
him  as  Administrator 

At  the  time  of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Foley 
was  serving  as  deputy  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  since  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  agency  vertus  placing  it 
under  Commerce  had  been  of  such  concern 
to  the  Congress  originally,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Congress  would  inquire  into  his 
views  on  this  matter.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
make  that  inquiry  during  the  course  of  the 
confirmation  hearizigs  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  July  30.  1963 
I  said  to  Mr.  Foley  at  that  time: 

"There  was  discussion  originally  and  there 
were  proposals  that  the  Small  Business  .Ad- 
ministration •  •  •  be  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  One  of  the  fights  we  had 
in  setting  up  the  Small  Bu.slness  Adminis- 
tration was  whether  or  not  it  should  be  an 
independent  agency  •  *  *  This  wa<!  a  plan 
that  was  worked  out  by  this  committee  and 
a  plan  which  I  think  has  functioned  quite 
well." 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Foley,  "You  subscribe 
to  this  Idea  don't  you,  of  an  independent 
agency?"  His  reply  was,  'I  do  wholeheartedly. 
Senator  I  assure  you  that  as  far  as  it  i.s 
within  my  power  there  will  be  no  change 
I  don't  expect  a  change." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  history  of  this 
controversy,  the  highlights  of  which  I  have 
tried  to  recite  above.  I  Just  cannot  believe 
that  the  report  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  is  accurate  in  say- 
ing that  a  proposal  to  place  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Is  being  seriously  con.sldered  by 
the  administration.  I  certainly  hope  that  It  is 
not  accurate,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  controversy  should  again  be  a  subject  of 
lengthy  debate  before  the  Congress. 

THE    small    business    ADMINISTRATION    SHOULD 
REMAIN    INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
comments  on  the  resolution  submitted 
today  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
Senator  Bible. 

This  resolution,  in  niy  opinion,  was 
justified  by  the  reports  which  have  cir- 
culated not  only  In  our  national  press,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  but  in 
some  international  Journals  as  well.  For 
example,  the  London  Economist  of  March 
1,  1969,  reports  on  certain  statements  by 


the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others 
in  the  Nixon  administration  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  "would  im- 
pinge directly  on  SBA's  Project  Own  ' 
For  the  information  of  those  concerned, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
article  be  printed  following  my  lemarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

« See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  there  are 
some  opinions  in  this  article  whicn  I 
would  not  share.  The  record  is  clear,  for 
instance,  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate,  under  a 
distinguished  series  of  chairmen — Sen- 
ators Sparkm.iln,  Smathers,  and  Btf.le — 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  small 
business  matter,  and  that  this  bodv*  has 
done  so  out  of  an  abundance  of  concern 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
Nation's  small  businessmen.  It  would  be 
accurate,  I  believe,  to  say  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Senate  and  House 
were  successful  in  preventing  SBA  pro- 
grams from  "disappearing  into  the  maw 
of  another  Government  agency"  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
for  many  years,  been  represented  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  am  proud 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Senator  E 
L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  in  this  regard.  Duriniz 
my  career  it  has  been  brought  home  to 
me  forcibly  that  the  desire  among  Amer- 
icans to  own  their  own  businesses  is  ver>' 
deep  and  ver>-  widespread.  The  surveys 
available  in  1964  indicated  that  fully 
half  of  all  American  wage  earners  either 
attempt  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves or  intend  to  do  so  some  time  dur- 
ing their  lives.' 

Senator  Bible  has  described  how  the 
SBA  has  turned  this  dream  into  a  reality 
for  200.000  small  businessmen.  The 
Economist  article  points  out  how  the  SBA 
has  been  extending  this  effort  to  minority 
groups  with  the  so-called  Project  Own. 
The  article  states  that  SBA  loans  and 
guarantees  to  aspiring  minority  business- 
men for  the  last  quarter  of  1968  rose  to 
more  than  $31  million,  more  than  triple 
the  amount  granted  in  the  same  months 
of  1967.  According  to  official  Govern- 
ment estimates,  the  loan  approvals  under 
this  program  are  to  rise  from  S32  million 
in  1968  to  $306  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
an  increase  of  856  percent.' 

Said  the  Economist : 

Significantly  some  three-fifths  of  a)l  these 
11958)  loans  were  made  by  private  !endiiip 
institutions  with  guarantees  up  to  90  percent 
from  the  SBA  (allowing)  the  SBA  to  Increase 
its  activity  among  Negroes  and  other  racial 
minorities  without  running  up  against  the 
budgetary  ceilings  on  its  lending  and  .-pend- 
ing powers. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  SBA  has 
been  a  notable  success,  not  only  in  its 
recent  attempts  to  foster  minority  busi- 
ness ownership,  but  in  its  historic  venture 
of  assisting  all  small  businessmen  in  our 
cities  and  countryside  to  survive  and  ex- 


"Can   Small   Business   Survive,"   by   Sen- 
ator WiLLLAM   Proxmire.   Regherv  Co..   1964, 

p.  3. 

•'"  The  Budget  of  the  US  Government,  fiscal 
year  1970.  U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Office, 
January  1969. 
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pand,    and    consequently    to    provide    a 
growth  factor  in  the  economy. 

My  information  Is  that  small  business 
accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  about  50  percent  of 
all  the  jobs  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
thus  a  major  factor  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  my  State.  The 
record  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  Alaska  has  been  exemplary  With- 
in hours  of  the  Good  PYlday,  1964.  dl.>- 
aster.  SBA  had  a  team  of  personnel  en 
route  to  Alaska,  and  within  6  month.s 
490  business  disaster  loans  and  455  home 
di.saiiter  loans  had  been  iiranted  As  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  said  last  year 

Thanks  :n  no  small  measure  to  this  help. 
Alaska    now    has    a    healthy    and    expanding 

ec<:>nomy 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Nelson  has  pointed  out.  small  business 
has  al.^o  been  a  surprisingly  potent  force 
in  innovation  and  competition  m  the 
United  States  during  recent  years,  even 
In  the  tevth  of  the  growth  that  we  have 
spen  hr  sjiant  corporate  business.  This 
(?Omp(^r.on  and  innovation  play  a  direct 
role  in  furnishing  alternative  and  sub- 
stitute products  and  services,  and  thus 
tending  to  keep  price  levels  down  and 
exercising  a  restraint  on  mflatlon— a 
function  which  the  traditional  free 
market  can  perform  with  great  benefits 
to  all. 

Mr  President,  I  hardly  need  to  point 
out  that  inflation  remains  one  of  our 
most  urgent  concerns.  During  the  last  6 
montlis  the  prime  Interest  rate  has  risen 
from  6 '4  to  7 ';. -percent  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  from  SU  to  5'^ 
percent.  Other  market  rates  have  esca- 
lated proportionately,  bringing  interest 
rates  to  their  highest  levels  in  100  years. 
These  credit  pressures,  of  course,  tend 
to  fall  most  heavily  upon  .small  business- 
men ' 

It  therefore  seems   to  me   that  what 
we  need  is  to  have  more  support,  more 
assistance,  and  n:u)re  fimds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  independ- 
ence of  this  agency  has  demonstrated  its 
worth  over  the  last  16  years  and  its  pro- 
grams,    including    Projec-t     Own.     have 
proven  their  worth   .A  transfer  of  func- 
tions, and  a  consequent  undermining  or 
destruction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, in  my  opinion  would  con- 
-stitute  a  definite  .step  backward    I  am 
therefore  glad  to  ;oin  in  expressing  my 
support   of  the  resolution  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr    Bible' 
and  restating  my  support  for  SBA  pro- 
grams, of  assistance  to  .American  small 
businessmen. 

EXKiBrr   1 

Wmuse  Black  Capitalism'' 
Washington.  DC —After  a,  patronage 
struggle  between  Senators  Dirksen  and  Tow- 
er. President  Nixon  has  .-it  last  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latters  candidate  to  head  the 
Small  Businesa  .Administration  He  Is  Mr 
Hilary  J.  Sandoval,  j  businessman  of  Mexican 
descent,  a  political  rigure  :n  his  home  .oun- 
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milestones."  remarks  on  the  .Senate  floor  by 
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'See  for  Instance.  "Change*  In  Adminis- 
tered and  In  Market  Rates."  research  letter 
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try  ..>f  wef>t  Texas  but  Utile  known  In  Wash- 
ington We  do  not  yet  know."  confessed  an 
SBA  spokesman.  how  to  pronounce  his 
name  " 

Mr  Sandoval  is  walking  Into  the  centre 
of  a  debate  Inside  the  Nlxon  Administration 
over  f»ow  to  implement  the  President's  cam- 
paign lo  promote  hlack  capitalism  "  In  Ills 
;ialf-year  iit  the  SBA.  the  outgoing  Demo- 
-ratlc  .idmlnutrator.  Mr  Howard  Samuels, 
bade  ralr  to  transform  It  Into  an  .igency  for 
such  capiuu.sm  with  an  effort  which  he 
•ailed  Project  Own  .sBA  loans  or  i:uarantees 
•f  »ai  mllilon  <lven  to  aspiring  black  busl- 
:ie8smen  between  September  and  December 
last  year  were  more  than  triple  the  amount 
granted  in  the  same  months  of  1967  Signifi- 
cantly some  three-fifths  of  all  these  loans 
were  made  by  private  lending  Institutions 
with  guarantees  of  up  to  90  per  tent  from  the 
.SBA;  this  allowed  the  SB.\  to  increase  its  ac- 
tivity among  Negroes  .ind  other  racial  mi- 
norities without  running  up  against  the 
budgetiirv  ceilings  on  Us  lending  and  spend- 
ing  (mwers 

By  October  Mr  s.imuel.'*  wius  m  trouble. 
PollowliiK  hearings  that  month  tJie  conserva- 
tive Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Keprcsent^itlves  warned  him 
that  "discrimination  (in  favour  of  minority 
grr)up.si  In  the  bu.slness  loan  programme  can- 
not be  permitted  "  Had  Mr  Samuels  retained 
U!.s  joi).  says  one  member  of  the  committee, 
we  would  have  raught  up  with  him  by 
.March  "  The  SBA,  according  to  congressional 
critics,  was  created  under  President  Elsen- 
hower not  as  ;i  welfare  agency  but  to  foster 
A  tenet  of  white  .America  that  the  little  local 
businessman  should  prosper  In  December  the 
Incoming  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr  Mau- 
rice Stans.  laid  claim  all  but  openly  to  Proj- 
ect Owns  activities  when  he  .said  that  'one 
of  the  hrst  decisions"  for  him  would  be 
whether  to  absorb  some  r>f  the  SBA's  activi- 
ties into  the  Department  of  Conxmerce  Early 
m  February  the  President  told  the  depart- 
ment's employees  that  they  would  be  given 
new  responsibilities  to  provide  "all  people" 
with  a  chance  to  become  owners  ,ind  man- 
agers in  this  great  private  enterplrse  system 
of  ours" 

Debate  in  the  Administration  has  not 
.stopped  there  When  the  l^esldent  wTote  to 
Congress  last  week  about  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  one  sentence 
Ln  the  message  read: 

"It  Is  ,Uso  my  intent  that  the  vlUl  Com- 
munity Action  Programmes  iCAPsi  will  be 
pressed  forward,  .ind  that  in  the  .irea  of  eco- 
nomic development  OEO  will  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play.  In  co-.iperatlon  with 
other  agencies,  in  fostering  communitv-based 
business  development." 

The  Idea  now.  according  to  one  member  oi 
the  Administration,  Is  "to  convert  C.APs  to 
capitalism." 

This  would  impinge  directly  on  the  SBA's 
Project  Own  So  .ilso  would  the  Idea  of  u 
national  Community  Development  Bank  be- 
ing put  forward  vfgt^rously  br  Vfr  James 
Parmer,  the  .Negro  leader  from  New  Vork.  who 
Ls  .shortly  to  Join  <ia  an  .AsslsUnt  .Secretary 
yet  another,  more  mus<'ular  .irm  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Such  a  bank  would  lend 
or  guarantee  loans  to  local  development 
banks  and  businesses.  Just  as  SBA  has  been 
doing  Meanwhile  the  House  .Small  Business 
Committee  is  preparing  to  fight  ( as  It  did 
most  successfully  under  President  Johnson  i 
to  prevent  any  SBA  programme  disappearing 
into  the  maw  of  another  government  agency. 
In  this  case  the  pn>grHmme  in  question  is 
disliked  by  the  committee  which,  for  this 
very  reason,  wants  to  keep  it  under  itjs 
tiiumb 

A  decision  on  how  to  deal  with  black  capi- 
talism Is  promised  by  the  White  House  in 
"weeks  rather  than  months  "  The  Presidents 
Counsellor.  Mr  .Arthur  Burns,  who  is  pre- 
siding over  the  whole  uncomfortable  debate. 


believes  In  devolving  the  project  as  mucJi  as 
possible  on  to  private  business  through  tax 
and  other  Incentives.  But  he  has  to  make 
peace  among  the  departmenUl  warriors  who 
are  determined  to  corral  Mr.  Nixon's  social 
solutions  into  their  own  empires. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  SMALL  BVSI- 
.N'ESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
lo  my  attention  that  the  administration 
of  President  Nixon  is  in  the  process  of 
making  up  its  mind  about  the  status  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

As  an  indication  of  the  concern  that 
any  action  affecting  SBA's  independence 
would  bring  in  the  Senate  is  the  resolu- 
tion presented  today  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  (Mr. 
Bible  < . 

This,   however,  is  only  a  preliminary 
indication   of   what   would   surely   be   a 
wider  and  deeper  concern  that  would  fol- 
low an  attempt  to  put  the  SBA  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position  Inside  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  any  other  Department. 
When  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  was  established  in  the  Senate 
in   1950,  I   was  appointed  as  one  of  its 
original  members,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman>  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  I  have  thus  participated  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  last  18  years,  in- 
cluding those  surrounding  the  enactment 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  the 
Small  Bu.siness  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
I  have  witnessed  the  steady  growth  of 
small  business  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, which  Senator  Bible  has  described. 
As  a  member  and  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  have  had  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  consider  many  tax 
bills  affecting  small  business  and  free 
enterprise  and  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  both  through 
the  Small  Business  Tax  Amendments  Act 
of  1958,  the  Revenue  Reduction  Act  of 
1964.  and  other  small  business  tax  legis- 
lation. During  the  89th  Congress,  as  as- 
.sistant  majority  leader,  I  was  involved 
when  the  Johnson  administration  care- 
fully considered  and  then  rejected  the 
j)Ossibility  of  changing  the  status  of  the 
SBA. 

It  may  be.  therefore,  that  my  obsei- 
vations  would  add  something  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  of  this  matter. 

As  I  recall,  the  formality  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  small  business  began  in  1941 
when  a  "Small  Business  Unit"  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  and  directed  to  study  prob- 
lems encountered  by  smaller  firms  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  to  plan  a  program 
of  assistance.  During  the  ensuing  years 
of  World  War  n.  several  of  the  ideas  de- 
veloped by  the  Commerce  Department 
Unit  were  absorbed  into  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  which  was  created 
as  a  part  of  the  War  Production  Board 
on  June  11.  1942.  to  broaden  small  busi- 
ness participation  in  military  procure- 
ment The  scope  of  these  efforts  was.  of 
course,  restricted  to  manufacturing  and 
to  defense  work,  until  the  SWPC  was 
abolished  by  Executive  order  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1946.-  In  the  early  years  of  the  Ko- 
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"Executive   Order  No    9665.   December  27. 
1946 


rean  war,  the  small  business  fimctions 
were  first  made  a  part  of  the  National 
Production  Authority "  and  then,  by 
unanimous  congressional  action,  con- 
ferred upon  the  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration in  igai."" 

Then  in  1953  tlie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  established  as  the  first 
independent  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
specifically  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  fostering  the  interests  of  all  of 
the  small  business  community.  So,  it 
was  not  imtil  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
and  Tax  Acts  of  1958  that  small  business 
institutions  in  this  country  reached  the 
takeoff  point. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
seriously  contend  that  small  businesses 
do  not  have  unique  problems  because  of 
their  size.  President  Eisenhower,  who 
had  a  good  record  on  small  business, 
recognized  this  fact  on  several  occasions 
with  active  efforts  to  identify  these 
problems  and  attempts  to  resolve  them. 
For  instance,  in  setting  up  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  May  of 
1956  the  President  stated,  as  part  of 
his  mandate: 

(T)he  conditions  of  our  modern  economy 
are  such  that  many  small  concerns  confront 
substantial  hindrances  to  their  growth.  It 
Is  my  wish  that  the  Federal  Government 
keep  fully  abreast  of  developments  that  affect 
small  business  ...  To  that  end  I  am  es- 
tablishing (the  said  committee). 

In  the  first  progress  report  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1956,  the  Cabinet  Committee 
made  14  recommendations  for  the  bet- 
terment of  small  btisiness  conditions, 
many  of  which  have  since  been  enacted, 
including  No.  8  which  called  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government. 

Another  example  is  that  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrator  Wendell  Barnes. 
writing  in  the  winter  of  1959,  about  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
.stated : 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  fill  a  gap  In 
small  business  financing.  Equity  capital  and 
lone-term  loans  for  growth  and  development 
purposes  have  never  been  readily  available 
to  small  business.  Commercial  banks  furnish 
short  and  Intermediate-term  loans,  but  not 
venture  capital  and  long-term  credit.  Exist- 
ing Institutions  which  could  provide  venture 
capital  are  not  able  to  assist  smaller  firms, 
.since  the  cost  for  public  sale  of  securities 
Is  disproportionately  high  to  small  business 
issuers.' 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  under 
its  regular  lending  program,  can  assist  small 
business  concerns  with  intermediate-term 
loans,  but  cannot  provide  the  long-term 
funds  needed  for  growth  and  development. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  no  Institutional 
source  to  which  small  business  could  turn 
to  meet  its  capital  needs.  It  Is  this  so-called 
Institutional  gap  which  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  designed  to  fill."  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  administra- 
tion over  the  years  has  recognized  that 
small  business  has  these  special  prob- 
lems, and  that  It  is  especially  vulnerable 
to  economic  reverses  during  periods  of 


'•64  Stat    798(1952). 

•"65  Stat.  131(1951). 

"'  "What  Government  Efforts  Are  Being 
Made  to  Assist  Small  Business",  by  Wendell 
Barnes,  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems, 
winter.  1959.  page  18. 


recession  and  tight  money,  and  that 
small  companies  take  longer  to  recover 
from  these  reverses  than  large  national 
corporations. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  this 
history  is  the  seeming  absence  of  any 
outstanding  accomplishments,  or  even 
decisive  initiatives  in  behalf  of  small 
business  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. After  1941,  when  the  President  or 
the  Congress  wished  to  move  ahead  in 
this  field,  they  turned  to  special  agencies, 
the  White  House  Committee  and,  ulti- 
mately, as  the  SBA  gained  in  stature,  to 
that  agency.  The  measure  of  stature 
which  this  little  agency  has  attained  was 
well  summarized  on  the  occasion  of  its 
15th  anniversary  last  year  by  several 
Members  of  this  body." 

It  is  my  feeling  that  SBA'§  greatest 
achievement  has  been  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  closer  to  many  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  know  that  this 
has  been  the  case  in  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana.  An  outstanding  example  fol- 
lowed hurricane  Betsy,  when  the  SBA 
mobilized  its  resources  and  concentrated 
them  throughout  the  State  to  deal  with 
the  widespread  needs  for  loans  to  rebuild 
the  damaged  businesses  and  homes.  I 
have  been  at  numerous  conferences  on 
procurement  contracting  and  subcon- 
tracting opportimities,  or  lease  guaran- 
tees, on  management  assistance,  and 
other  programs  developed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  These,  as  well 
as  the  funds  from  the  loan  programs, 
have  brought  coimtless  small  businesses 
of  my  State  into  the  economic  main- 
stream of  this  country.  The  assistance  of 
SBA  has  been  the  difference,  in  many 
business  situations,  between  success  and 
failure,  between  ownership  and  going  to 
work  for  another  man. 

These  individual  and  aggregate  ac- 
complishments of  SBA  are  not  just  a 
matter  of  the  quantity  of  activity;  they 
are  matters  of  its  quality — the  willing- 
ness of  the  local  and  national  represent- 
atives of  SBA  to  extend  their  resources, 
their  time,  and  their  best  thoughts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  little  businessman. 
These  commitments  do  not  arise  out  of 
organizational  charts  or  logical  syllo- 
gisms. They  are  intangibles,  like  self-re- 
spect or  job  satisfaction  or  independ- 
ence. These  intangible  values  are  deep 
in  the  bones  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  of  this  country. 

The  livelihood  of  one  family  out  of  10 
depends  upon  the  welfare  of  a  small 
business.  As  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  has  pointed  out.  about 
half  of  our  working  people  would  like 
to  be  in  business  for  themselves  if  they 
could  find  a  way  to  do  so. 

Over  the  years  we  have  found  a  way 
for  more  than  200.000  of  these  people 
to  make  that  American  dream  into  a 


-^  "The  15th  Anniversary  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — A  Milestone  for  Free 
Enterprise."  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Dally  Congressional 
Record,  July  30.  1968.  page  S9756:  "The  Small 
Business  Administration's  15  Years  of  Help 
to  American  Business."  remarks  by  Senator 
Bible,  Dally  Congressional  Record.  August 
2,  1968,  page  SlOlOl;  "Small  Business  and 
SBA  Pass  Important  Milestones."  remarks  by 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett.  Dally  Congressional 
Record.  August  22.  1968.  page  E7549. 


reality.  They  have  come  to  the  1 
agency  which  they  feel  can  help  them 
realize  these  goals.  The  business  com- 
mtinity  of  this  country  has  come  to  think 
of  the  SBA  as  their  agency.  They  feel 
that  its  independence  strengthens  their 
independence,  and  they  are  right. 

To  diminish  the  SBA  in  stature  by 
making  it  a  small  part  of  any  large  de- 
partment would,  in  my  jQdgment,  not 
only  be  a  symbolic  but  an  actual  down- 
grading of  small  business  values  within 
the  Government  and  throughout  the 
country.  An  independent  Small  Business 
Administrator  can  talk  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  about  small 
business  needs.  He  can,  and  often  does, 
testify  before  the  Congress.  He  can  de- 
vote his  full  time  and  energy  and  that  of 
his  staff  and  organization  on  what  is 
best  for  the  small  businessman. 

If  SBA  is  made  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the-  Small  Bu.=;iness 
Administrator  can  do  only  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  tells  him  he  can  do. 
after  waiting  around  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  about  whether  he  can  do  it  or 
not. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  any  reflection  upon 
the  present -Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr, 
Stans,  or  upon  any  previous  Secretary. 
It  is  just  naturally  a  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the»statements  of  some  people  within 
the  administration  who  do  not  .'^eem  to 
be  familiar  with  our  experience  in  these 
matters. 

I  have  become  concerned  over  actions 
transferring  the  coordinaj^tion  of  certain 
programs,  and  the  advisory  councils  on 
these  minority  business  enterprise  prob- 
lems, from  the  SBA  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  cannot  help  but  note 
that  the  coimcil,  and  the  subcommittee 
set  up  to  deal  with  urban  problems  and 
minority  business  enterprise  jiroblem.';. 
does  not  include  the  Office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administrator.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  5 '2  million  small 
busine&men  in  this  country,  for  tho.se 
who  are  in  control  of  the  executive 
branch  to  do  some  further  thmkinu 
about  these  problems. 

In  addition,  I  might  suggest  that  there 
be  some  visible  encouragement  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  carry 
forward  its  excellent  record  of  acliieve- 
ment.  to  provide  it  with  adequate  funds 
for  its  programs,  and  to  give  it  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  councils  of  Government. 
By  taking  steps  in  this  direction,  the  new 
administration  can  assure  that  SBA  car. 
continue  in  the  work  that  it  lias  pio- 
neered, and  has  done  so  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the.se  rec- 
ommendations may  be  of  some  value, 
and  that  this  matter  can  be  worked  out 
rather  than  fought  out.  As  in  the  past, 
the  junior  Senator  frorA  Louisiana  is 
ready  to  follow  either  course  where  the 
interests  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity of  my  State  and  Nation  are  involved. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION  ON  ABM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
announcement  by  the  President  of  his 
decdsion   to   recommend   mo\'ing   ahead 
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with  a  limited  deployment  of  a  modified 
thin"  ABM  system,  the  usual  cacophony 
of  extremist  headline  seekers,  assisted  by 
the  hyperbole  of  a  few  like-minded  col- 
umnists and  editorialists,  has  made  Its 
contnbutlon  to  public  confusion  and 
emotionalism 

One  would  hope  that  all  citizens  would 
be  sufficiently  concerned  over  the  security 
of  our  Nation  to.  at  least,  give  this  sub- 
ject the  careful,  objective,  and  scholarly 
attention  it  merits  When  this  responsi- 
bility IS  not  met,  and  when  a  writer  or 
speaker.  Instead,  undertakes  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  to  appeal  to  emotion 
rather  than  to  Intelligence,  and  to  twist 
facts  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  he  may  re- 
ceive some  publicity  but  these  tactics 
merely  betray  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion 

When  the  President  of  the  Uruted 
States,  with  the  benefit  of  the  highest 
and  mast  complete  intelligence  Informa- 
tion available  to  any  American  citizen 
phis  the  counsel  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  .staffs  of  the  members, 
confides  in  the  people  that — 

The  safety  ot  our  country  requires  that  we 
should  proceed  now  with  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  new  .\BM  system  m  a 
carefully  ph.ised  proi^rjm 

The  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  are 
contrary-minded  is  verv  great  Even 
granting  that  this  might  have  been  a 
close  decision,  that  a  mistake  might  be 
made  ;f  a  mistake  is  un  be  made,  one  has 
a  duty  to  the  people  to  assure  them  that 
any  mistakes  are  being  made  on  the  side 
of  their  security,  and  never  against  It 

It  IS  unfortunate.  I  believe,  that  some 
Members  of  Congresi>  did  not  do  the 
President  the  courtesy  of  refraining  from 
makmg  up  their  minds  on  thus  question 
until  after  they  had  the  benefit  of  his 
decLsion  and  the  powerful  reasons  he 
advanced  :n  its  support 

Although  urged  by  some  to  speak  out 
before  the  President's  decision.  I  pub- 
licly declared  I  would  reserve  my  judg- 
ment until  after  the  President  had  made 
his  decision  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  his  arguments  The  decision  was 
not  unexpected  by  me  and  the  argu- 
ments advanced  fully  measure  up  to  In- 
forn.ation  I  already  possessed — informa- 
tion. I  might  add.  which,  unfortunately, 
in  some  measure  cannot  be  made  avail- 
aljle  to  the  public 

The  President,  for  e.xample.  fully  met 
the  old  ijratultous  ar>,'umt-nt  that  de- 
ployment of  any  ABM  system  would  .spur 
on  another  round  in  the  arms  race  So 
did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Jackson  >  on  a  recent 
nationally  televised  program,  when  he 
wisely  pointed  out  that  to  follow  this 
argument  would  eventually  leave  our 
country  naked"  agamst  aggressive  mili- 
tary power 

Our  chief  U  S.  disarmament  negotiator. 
Gerard  C  Smith,  said  he  does  not  believe 
deployment  would  block  efforts  to  start 
arms-control  talks  Soviet  reaction  to 
President  Nixon  s  decision  was  treated 
factually,  according  to  all  reports,  with 
no  alarm  being  sounded  and,  in  fact,  So- 
viet press  emphasis  was  on  the  defensive 
nature  of  the  ABM  If  the  Soviets  thought 


It  was  ofTenslve.  the  reaction  would  have 
been  dlflerent. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  Soviet  press  re- 
action may  be  a  straw  in  the  wind  for 
the  good.  If  Che  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
increase  Its  military  power,  are  we  to 
throw  away  our  .security  by  standing 
still '  Even  one  of  the  most  vocal  scientists 
opposed  to  the  ABM  deployment,  the 
Nobel  Prize  phy.slclst.  Dr  Hans  Bethe. 
conceded  that  the  .sy.stem  as  planned  by 
President  Nixon  may  be  needed  some 
time  in  the  future  Ui  defend  the  Minute- 
man  force  and  it  could  do  the  job  eflec- 
tivply  As  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  16.  Dr  Bethe,  while  feeling  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  deploy  the  ABM 
now,  said 

Protection  of  the  Mlnnteman  is  sensible,  it 
la  stahlllzms?  It  !.i  a  good  answer  If  the  So- 
viet* develop  MIRV  (multiple  warheads),  but 
they  have  only  Jusi  started 

Mr  President,  if  it  is  conceded  that 
someday  the  system  may  be  needed,  is  it 
not  better  to  develop  and  deploy  this  de- 
fensive system  before  the  MIRVs  are 
fully  developed  and  operational — instead 
of  waiting  until  the  Soviets  have  placed 
them  In  operation'  It  would  appear  that 
Dr  Bethe  was  asking  to  close  the  barn 
dour  after  the  horse  has  tied 

Is  it  not  better  to  bargain  from  a  posi- 
tion of  relative  strength — both  defensive 
and  offensive— than  to  do  so  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness'  Any  real  expert  on 
negotiations  with  Communist.s  will  warn 
that  such  :s  the  case 

One  IS  reminded  of  the  argument  u.sed 
Asainsl  development  of  the  H-bumb  The 
most  influential  opponent  wa.s  Dr  ..'  Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer.  who  claimed  that  the 
H-bomb  was  not  feasible  Later  Oppen- 
heimer admitted  he  was  wroni4.  The  re- 
spected columnist.  Joseph  .Msop  asked 
him  why  he  was  wron^v  and  tiie  reply 
was 

I  gviess  I  r(.ncluded  It  wouldn  t  work  ije- 
cause  I  wanted  it  so  much  not  to  work 

Fortunately  what  Dr  Oppenheimer 
wanted  did  not  take  plare  and  the  wise 
decision  of  President  Truman  to  t;o 
ahead,  costly  though  it  was.  prevented 
the  Soviets  from  obtaining  this  weapon 
before  the  United  States  One  .shudders 
to  think  of  where  our  people  might  be 
today  if  Dr  Oppenheimers  advice  had 
been  followed. 

It  is  artiued  that  the  Soviets  are  aban- 
doning ttieir  own  .ABM  sy.stem.  because 
they  have  found  it  unfeasible  Our  best 
intelligence  information  is  to  the  con- 
trar>-.  that  it  there  has  been  a  .slowdown. 
It  is  probable  tliat  this  is  because  a  more 
advanced  system  is  being  developed  by 
the  Soviets 

It  Is  argued  that  the  Sentinel  system 
would  be  too  costly,  and.  besides,  it  mit,'ht 
not  work  anyway  Capable  .scientists  be- 
lieve It  will  work,  and  the  same  discredit- 
ed arguments  were  made  about  the  A- 
bomb  and  the  H-bomb 

It  is  argued  that  going  ahead  with  the 
Sentinel  sy.stem  would  negate  our  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  But  the  two  cannot  really  be  tied 
together  Did  the  signing  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963  stop  the  Soviets  from  its 
subsequent  missile  buildup?  Did  not  the 
Soviets  support  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty    while  at  the  same  time 


embarking  on  their  own  ABM  system? 
And  the  mild  reaction  from  the  Soviets 
regarding  President  Nixon  s  decision  in- 
dicates that  they  do  not  think  the  two 
are  tied  together  Finally,  we  were  as- 
sured by  our  highest  Government  offi- 
cials during  hearings  on  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty  that  it  would  not  inhibit 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

I  believe  the  ABM  decision  Is  basic  to 
the  strength  of  the  US  position  in  any 
future  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  area  of  arms  control.  If  the  Rus- 
sians demonstrate  their  good  faith— and 
Czechoslovakia  is  not  the  way — then,  and 
then  only,  can  we  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  arms  control  and  limitation 

I  believe  we  must  move  toward  talks 
with  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  stability  in  the  arms  race. 
I  am  confident  most  Americans  agree 
This  is  why  I  was  reassured  by  President 
Nixon's  statement  that  the  ABM  program 
will  be  periodically  reviewed  to  take  into 
account  the  status  of  talks  on  arms  lim- 
itation which  all  of  us  hope  will  be  char- 
acterized by  more  '  gcx)d  faith'  than  has 
heretofore  been  shown  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  it  takes 
two  sides  to  talk  and  two  sides  to  agree. 

We  mu.st  not  be  so  irresponsible  as  to 
ignore  the  militancy  of  the  Soviets  in 
building  up  their  nuclear  striking  power. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  down  our  de- 
fensive Kuard  m  the  mere  hope  that,  by 
doini;  .so.  the  Soviets  will  negotiate  a 
meaningful  agreement  on  arms  control. 

Several  recent  editorials  and  columns 
have  placed  in  perspective  this  issue.  One 
of  the  most  astute  was  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  Februar>-  23  After 
examining  the  pros  and  cons,  the  edi- 
torialist cut  \^  the  heart  of  the  issue  by 
stating : 

As  a  responsible  President,  however.  Rlch- 
.ird  NUon  cannot  indulge  In  polltlclclng  on 
this  qiiestlon  If  he  Is  persuaded,  as  we  think 
he  will  be.  that  our  national  security  re- 
quires him  to  clve  the  go-ahead  signal  on  the 
Sentinel  prof?ram.  he  should  prasp  that 
painful  nettle — just  iis  Harry  Truman  did 
two  decades  ago  If  the  legislators  want  to 
bKxk  the  program  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  let  them  talte  the  re- 
sponsibility—and  let  them  also  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences  of  what 
could  be  a  disastrous  decision  on  their  part 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
editorials  and  columns,  written  prior  to 
and  following  President  Nixoiye  decision, 
be  pnni^  in  the  Record,  a^ollows: 

Sentikel— Let's  Give  It  the  Green 
Light,  "  '^fashington  Star,  February  23. 

Chief 'ABM  Task:  To  Score  Bargain- 
ing Poirjit.  '  a  column  by  Crosby  Noyes, 
Washington  Star,  March  8. 

Excellent  ABM  Advice,  '  Washington 
Star  March  10 

Excellent  ABM  Compromise. "  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat,  March   15-16. 

Nixon  Puts  Safety  of  United  States 
First,  •  a  cjlumn  by  Gould  Lincoln  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  15. 

Opposition  to  the  ABM  System  Re- 
calls Dispute  Over  H-Bomb."  a  column 
by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  17. 

There  being  noobjectlon.  the  material 
was  orderedoo  ^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Feb.  23.  19691 
Sentinel  :   Let's  Give  It  the  Oreen  Light 

A  bit  more  than  20  years  ago  a  "great  de- 
bate" was  under  way  In  this  country's  scien- 
tific community. 

The  question  was  whether  It  was  possible 
to  build  an  H-bomb  and.  if  it  was  possible, 
whether  It  was  desirable  lo  do  so.  The  opposi- 
tion arguments  ran  along  several  lines:  It 
was  not  technically  feasible  to  produce  an 
H-bomb.  In  any  event  It  would  be  morally 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  create  this 
hideous  threat  to  mankind.  With  our  large 
stockpile  of  A-bombs,  what  purpose  would 
be  served  by  arming  ourselves  with  vastly 
more  powerful  weapons?  Assuming  the  ca- 
pability. If  we  should  push  ahead  with  the 
H-bomb  development,  would  not  Russia  feel 
compelled  to  do  likewise?  And  so  on. 

This  debate  continued  behind  closed  doors 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  But  then  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  sometimes  called  the  "father"  of  the 
H-bomb,  came  up  with  a  •brilliant  Inven- 
tion" which  settled  one  aspect  of  the  argu- 
ment It  u-a»  technically  possible  to  buUd 
the  more  powerful  weapon.  Armed  with  this, 
proponentii  to<}k  their  case  to  President  Tru- 
rn.in  Back  from  the  White  House  came  the 
word    Build  It 

The  Unittd  t^tates  can  count  itself  fortu- 
nate tliat  'it  then  had  a  President  who  was 
willing  and  .ible  to  make  hard  decisions.  For 
shortly  aft>^r  we  had  tested  our  first  thermo- 
nuclear device,  the  Russians  successfully 
tested  theirs^  Life  for  us  In  the  1950s  might 
have  been  qi^lte  ;i  difTerent  matter  if  the 
Soviet  t^iilon  ..nd  only  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
had  the  H-birmb  in  Its  armory. 

A  som^-hat  similar  debate  Is  under  way 
m  this  country  today.  But  this  time  the  de- 
bate has  to  do  with  defense  Is  it  technically 
possible  to  develop  and  deploy  an  eflfectlve 
antl-ba!listlc  missile  system?  If  the  answer  Is 
yes.  should  we  get  off  the  dime  and  start 
work  on  a  "thin"  ABM  system,  popularly 
known  as  Sentinel? 

Opp:;l!ion  Is  mounting  In  Congress,  espe- 
ci.iliy  on  the  part  of  self-appointed  military 
experts  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
There  is  also  oppoeltion  by  some  scientists 
ar.d  .imong  some  other  people  who,  for  vari- 
ous reason.^,  do  not  want  Sentinel  deployed 
in  or  near  the  cities  In  which  they  live. 

The  word  from  the  White  House  is  that 
the  Sentinel  .system  as  envisioned  in  the 
Johnson  admlnlstrRtlon  Is  under  review.  It 
will  not  be  surprising  If  some  modifications 
are  proposed.  But  there  Is  strong  indication 
that  the  final  decision,  expected  around  the 
middle  of  March,  will  be  to  push  ahead  with 
an  .^BM  .'system 

It  IS  important  to  keep  in  mind  what  could 
and  what  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
deplovment  of  a  thin  system  No  one  In  the 
present  «tate  of  the  "art"  thinks  that  a  thin, 
or  any  other  system,  could  provide  meaning- 
ful protection  for  the  United  States  in  event 
of  a  massive  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  millions  of  Americans  would  be  killed 
and  our  major  cities  laid  waste.  Our  shield 
against  this  threat  has  to  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  assured  capability  to  strike  back 
on  such  a  .scale,  after  absorbing  the  Initial 
blow,  that  the  cost  to  the  Russians  of  a 
surprise  attack  would  be  prohibitive.  If  this  is 
not  an  especially  reassuring  prospect  should 
a  Soviet  attack  come.  It  Is  the  best  that  can 
be  offered  as  of  today. 

The  pro-Sentlnel  i>eople  are  confident, 
however,  that  a  thin  system  could  give  very 
.-•ubstantlal  protection  in  four  and  perhaps 
rive  other  situations.  They  believe,  for  one 
thing,  that  It  would  provide  an  Important 
safegviard  against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack 
which  Communist  China  Is  expected  to  be 
able  to  launch  by  1975-77 

There  has  been  considerable  skepticism 
concerning  any  threat  from  Red'^Chlna. 
What  this  comes  dow^n  to  Is  a  suspicion  that 
the  real  purpose  in  proceeding  with  Sentinel 


would  be  for  the  United  States  to  have  at 
least  a  start  on  deployment  as  a  card  to  play 
In  missile  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin,  if 
and  when  that  stage  of  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tion is  reached.  But  such  a  purpose,  if  it 
exists,  would  not  necessarily  be  without 
merit.  Our  intelligence  people  know  that 
the  Russians  have  started  work  on  what  is 
apparently  a  rather  primitive  ABM  system 
of  their  own.  And  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  test- 
ing a  new  and  "sophisticated"  ABM  sys- 
tem. Common  sense  suggests,  or  so  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  United  States  would  be  In  a 
weaker  position  at  the  arms  negotiating  table 
If  the  Russians  were  going  forward  with  a  so- 
phisticated ABM  program  while  we  were 
standing  still. 

The  Communist  Chinese  threat,  however, 
apparently  is  not  something  to  be  lightly 
brushed  aside.  Laird,  originally  one  of  the 
skeptics,  now  says  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  that  on  the  basis  of  Information  which 
has  come  to  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
thinks  Peking  can  have  from  15  to  25  nu-» 
clear-tipped  Intercontinental  missiles  capable 
of  hitting  the  United  States  by  the  mld- 
I970's.  In  his  last  repwrt  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Clark  CUfTord  said:  "We  believe  it  is 
both  prudent  and  feasible  on  our  part  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  designed  to 
protect  against  this  (the  Chinese)  threat." 
Without  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  he  went 
on  to  say,  "we  might  suffer  .is  many  as  23 
million  fatalities  from  an  attack  by  a  Chi- 
nese Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force 
With  the  Sentinel,  we  might  be  able  to  hold 
fatalities  to  1  million  or  less."  These  informed 
opinions,  coming  from  two  secretaries  of  de- 
fense, impose  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  scoff  at  the  Chinese  threat  or  who 
are  simply  against  the  deployment  of  Senti- 
nel, period. 

The  Sentinel  propcnents  also  contend  that 
the  thin  system  would  be  effective  protection 
In  case  of  an  accidental  launch  of  a  few  mis- 
siles against  the  United  States  from  any 
source,  that  for  several  years  after  its  de- 
ployment it  could  cope  with  missiles  fired 
against  us  from  submarines,  and  that  it  could 
destroy  a  missile  or  missiles  fired  from  an 
orbiting  platform,  if  this  weajjon  should  be 
developed.  The  fifth  possible  benefit  would 
be  to  provide  some  protection  for  our  under- 
ground ICBMs  in  event  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
thereby  enhancing  our  strike-back  capability. 

The  Sentinel  system,  as  planned,  would 
consist  of  long-range  Spartan  missiles  and 
short-range  Sprints  placed  in  some  15  to  20 
antimissile  complexes.  Tlie  cost  estimate  is 
from  45  to  $6  billion,  and  it  might  go  as 
high  as  $10  billion  Congress  has  already  in- 
vested about  $4  billion  in  this  project,  and 
the  request  in  the  1970  fiscal  year  defense 
budget  is  for  $1.8  billion. 

Some  opponents  say  it  would  be  better  to 
spend  new  Sentinel  money  on  rehabilitating 
slums  instead  of  Investing  it  In  what  they 
call  an  unreliable  ABM  system.  Others  pro- 
fess to  fear  that  for  the  United  States  to  do 
what  the  Russians  are  doing  in  missile  de- 
fense would  serve  only  to  escalate  the  arms 
race.  Further  opposition  comes  from  local 
groups  who,  without  any  real  basis  in  past 
experience,  fear  a  missile  complex  explosion: 
still  others  who  say  that  a  site  near  the  city 
in  which  they  live  would  invite  an  enemy 
attack,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  our 
major  cities  In  any  event  probably  would  be 
targets.  Finally,  there  are  some  who  simply 
don't  want  to  give  up  the  real  estate  i  some 
200  acres)  that  each  missile  complex  would 
require. 

Congressional  opponents,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  are  claiming  that  they  have  or  will 
have  the  votes  to  block  any  further  appro- 
priation for  Sentinel  Perhaps  they  have.  It 
is  always  easy  for  a  politician  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  angels,  to  be  for  spending  to 
aid  the  jKKjr  and  against  spending  for  de- 


fense, and  to  capitalize  on  the  apprehensions 
of  many  people  as  they  contemplate  any  en- 
largement, oflensive  or  defensive,  cf  our  nu- 
clear  capability. 

As  a  responsible  President,  however.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  cannot  Indulge  in  politicking  on 
this  question  If  he  is  persuaded,  as  we  think 
he  will  be,  that  ouMiationai  security  requires 
him  to  give  the  gBrohead  signal  on  the  Sen- 
tinel program,  he  should  grasp  that  painful 
nettle — Just  as  Harry  Truman  did  two  de- 
cades ago.  If  the  legislators  want  to  block 
the  program  by  refusing  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds,  let  them  take  the  respon- 
sibility— and  let  them  also  be  held  account- 
able for  the  consequences  of  what  could  be  a 
disastrous  decision  on  their  part. 

(From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Evening  Star. 

Mar.-e.  19691 

Chief  ABM  Task:  To  Score  Barc.mning  Point 

(By  Crosby  S  Noyes i 

One  fervently  hopes  that  President  Nl.xon '^ 
forthcoming  statement  on  plans  for  a  de-  . 
fenslve  missile  system  will  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  that  has  been  raging  over  the 
problem  for  so  many  months  For  this  debate 
has  produced  some  of  the  weirdest  logic  from 
eminent  political  and  military  sov.rces  heard 
in  a  long  lime. 

No  one  can  quarrel  very  much  with  the 
idea  of  spending  a  few  billion  dollars  on  a 
defensive  missile  system  that  might  offer 
some  degree  of  protection  again.-;t  a  nuclear 
attack  from  Communist  China  over  the  next 
few  years.  But  unfortunately  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  involved  in  the  mlnd.s 
of  many  people  when  it  comes  to  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  .<;ystem  in  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  naiclear  threfit  argu- 
ment for  Sentinel  was  something  of  an  after- 
thought. The  real  impetus  for  building  ..n 
ABM  system  was — and  still  Is — the  discovery 
that  the  Soviet  Union  liad  begun  deploying 
missile   defenses   near   Moscow 

So  far  as  many  supporters  of  the  Sentinel 
system  are  concerned,  its  real  Importance 
lies  in  its  relevance  to  the  nuclear  balance 
t)etween  the  United  States  and  Russia,  ."^nd 
it  is  in  this  area  of  the  debate  that  the  logic 
of  the  argument  becomes  most  confused 

Almost  everyone  starts  from  the  premise 
that  the  existing  -euclear  stalemate  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  should  not  be 
upset — or  at  least  that  it  should  not  be  upset 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  fairly 
general  agreement  that  the  major  deterrent 
to  a  nuclear  war  Is  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
each  country  can  destroy  the  other,  regard- 
less of  which   side  strikes   first. 

The  development  of  defensive  missile  sys- 
tems obviously  does  have  relevance  to  main- 
taining this  tmlance. 

If  the  Russians  should  succeed,  for  ex- 
ample, in  building  a  defensive  system  they 
believed  capable  of  protecting  them  effec- 
tively against  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack. 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of  a  nu- 
clear war  would  be  increased  enormously. 
Even  if  they  were  mistaken  abotit  the  "'- 
fectlveness  of  their  defenses,  the  risk  o:  a 
confrontation   would   be  very  great. 

The  real  question  is,  therefore,  how  to 
convince  the  Russians  that  they  have  not 
built  and  cannov  build  a  defensive  system, 
having  such  protective  capability. 

As  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
argued  at  the  outset,  the  way  to  do  this — 
and  the  only  way— is  to  maintain  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  striking  power  at  such  a  level 
that  no  defensive  system  would  be  credible 
It  was  his  tx;llef— and  also  that  of  many 
military  experts — that  in  nuclear  v^ar  the 
offense  always  will  have  a  decisive  advantage 
over  any  defensive  system  that  could  be  de- 
vised. 

The  worst  possible  way  of  convincing  the 
Russians  that  their  defenses  will  not  protect 
them  would  be  to  set  about  .building  a  mas- 
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slve  system  of  our  own  To  have  any  orwll- 
blllty  at  all.  competition  with  the  Rusalans 
In  such  a  "thick"  defensive  system  would  be 
virtually  unUmlted  The  coat  ha«  been  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  »40  billion  to  $400 
billion 

The  real  Irony  however  is  that  the  result 
of  such  a  competition  might  also  greatly  In- 
crease the  danger  of  nuclear  war 

If  both  we  and  the  Russians  became  con- 
vinced that  we  had  effective  nuclear  de- 
fetLsee — that  Is  to  say.  defenses  that  would 
reduce  the  devastation  of  a  nuclear  exrhantje 
to  "acceptable"  limits— much  of  the  deter- 
rent value  of  the  present  nuclear  balance 
would  be  gone  In  this  situation,  the  danger 
of  a  confrontation  again  would  be  far  gre«t- 
er  than  It  Is  tciday 

In  spite  of  these  qul^e  evident  facts,  there 
Is  still  strong  support  for  an  all-out  com- 
petition with  the  RusaUna  In  nuclear  de- 
fenses, includina;  most  of  the  military  brass 
and  some  powerful  figures  In  Congress 

Fortunately,  neither  President  Nixon  nor 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  seenvs  to 
share  their  views  Prom  the  evidence  so  far. 
their  major  Interest  In  the  Sentinel  project  Is 
iargelji  In  ita  value  as  a  bargaining-point  In 
negotJaUng  an  agreement  with  the  Russians 
on  limiting  nuclear  defenses.  If  not  abandon- 
ing them  entirely  It  is  likely  that  this  hope 
will  be  reflected  in  what  Nixon  has  to  say  on 
the  matter  next  week. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  Star, 
Mar    10.    1969! 
ExCEt-LBJiT  ABM  Advice 
As    chairman    of    the   Joint    Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee    Callfornlas  Rep- 
resentative Chet  Holifleid  Is  in  a  much  better 
position   than   most   of   us    t<j   appraise   the 
merits  of  the  proposed  "thin"  anti-balllstlc 
missile  system   But  he  Is  not  yet  ready  to  say. 
at   least  not  publicly,   whether  he  is  for  or 
against  the  project 

After  listening  to  five  hours  of  closed- 
door  tes'lmony  giver,  his  committee  last  week, 
however  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admonish 
his  congressional  colleagues  ai<ainst  s^aklnt? 
out  premature  positions  on  the  ;ssue*^he 
sensible  tMng.  he  said.  Is  for  all  members 
of  Congress  to  wait  until  they  can  study  the 
relevant  information  highly  technical  in- 
formation—before conunltting  themselves 
one  way  or  the  other  This  Is  very  sound  ad- 
vice, especially  so  since  the  voting  on 
whether  to  provide  the  needed  additional 
funds  is  expected  to  be  close 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  pressure  from  con- 
stituents who  have  raised  a  variety  of  objec- 
tions to  the  thin,  or  as  It  Is  better  known 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  The  complaint 
most  often  heard  cornea  from  people  who 
do  not  want  the  necessary  ABM  missile  com- 
plexes legated  near  the  communltie.s  In  which 
they  live.  Some  say  the  system  will  cost  too 
much  money  Others  contend  It  cannot  be 
effective  In  the  present  stage  of  development 
.\nd  one  senator  has  objected  because  the 
taking  of  land  needed  for  a  missile  complex 
near  a  city  In  his  .state  would  Interfere  with 
plans  for  Industrial  development  The  pro- 
ponents, of  course,  strongly  urue  that  deploy- 
ment of  Sentinel  should  begin  without 
further  delay  and.  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
formation available  to  us.  we  share  this  view 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  de- 
cision on  going  forward  with  Sentinel  or 
calling  a  halt  Is  one  that  bears  directly  on 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  And  this 
could  be  as  important  as  the  controversy 
over  building  the  H-bomb  some  20  vears  ago 
Fortunately,  despite  the  arguments  of  the 
opposition.  President  Truman  gave  the  go- 
ahead  signal  then,  and  the  Russians,  who 
were  hard  at  wurk.  came  In  second  in  the 
race  for  that  awesome  weapon 

The   Sentinel   program   Is   now   under   In- 
tensive review   President  Ni.xon  Is  expected  to 


announce  a  decision  In  the  Immediate  future 
Pending  this  report,  plus  further  congres- 
sional hearings,  minds  should  be  kept  open. 
not  closed 

I  Prom  the  St    Louis   i  Mo  i   Globe-Democrat. 

Mar    IS  16.  1969] 

Excellent  ABM  Compromise 

President  Richard  M    Nixon  again  showed 

his   uncanny   knack   for  coming   up   with  an 

acceptable  compromise  as  he  ann(ninced  his 

decl.sion  to  move  .ihead  on  a  modified  antl- 

bai;ist!,-  missile  defense  system 

The  new  plan  should  gain  Congressional 
Approval  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the 
forces  of  Sen  Edward  Kennedy  and  Sen  J 
William  Pulbright 

By  revising  the  1  vndon  Johnson  system  to 
move  mLsslle  and  radar  sites  away  from  cities 
and  to  concentrate  ABM  defenses  around 
two  Mlm.itemen  missile  bases,  the  President 
removed  much  of  the  steam  from  his  critics" 
arguments. 

As  in  all  compromises,  something  had  to 
give  In  this  case  It  was  the  plan  for  a  thin 
defense  of  cities  Moving  the  shorter-range 
Sprint  missiles  further  from  cities  will  leave 
the  main  Job  of  defending  city  populations 
to  the  longer-range  Spartan  missiles  The 
power  of  Spartans  should  prove  capable  of 
throwing  a  defense  screen  that  could  give 
considerable  protection  over  the  entire  na- 
tion. 

Mr  Nixon  indicated  the  main  effort  will  be 
to  protect  our  land-based  missile  deterrent, 
at  least  \intil  further  review 

The  President  explained  It  is  imperative 
that  work  on  a  United  States  ABM  begin 
now  In  order  to  deploy  ABM  launchers  by 
1973  To  allow  a  further  delay,  would  mean 
the  nation  would  have  no  missile  defense  at 
that  time,  when  Red  China  Is  expected  to 
have  in  operational  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system 

We  know  that  the  militant  doves,  particu- 
larly on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, will  scream  and  beat  their  breasts 
and  will  make  all  sorts  of  exaggerated  emo- 
tional charges  against  the  modified  ABM 
pl.in 

But  President  Nixon  can't  Indulge  In  these 
extravagances 

As  Commander-in-Chief  he  must  take  into 
account  all  defen.se  contingencies,  not  Just 
those  that  Democratic  liberals  consider 
thinkable 

He  cannot  afford  to  guess  that  there  will 
be  no  need  for  defensive  mi.sslles  bv  1973  If 
he  guesses  wrong,  our  nation  could  be  mor- 
tally vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack. 

Nor  can  Mr  NLxon  ignore  the  fact  the  Rus- 
sians already  have  deployed  their  own  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  are  developing  an 
orbiting  nuclear  weapon,  and  are  continuing 
to  deploy  larpe  ml.ssUe.s  capable  of  destroying 
our  hardt'ii.'d  Mlnuteint'ii  missile  force. 
We  are  naked  to  such  a  first  strike 
\&  the  man  most  responsible  for  trying  to 
gain  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  President  Nixon  must 
take  Into  ixccount  the  best  course  of  action 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  agree  on  equitable 
nuclear  arms  limitations 

In  our  opinion  he  has  chosen  the  best  op- 
tion The  .Soviets  are  far  more  llkelv  to  ne- 
gotiate when  they  know  the  United  States 
Is  moving  ahead  on  developing  an  .ABM  de- 
fense capability 

If  President  Nixon  had  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  f(.*s  opposing  any  .\BM  start,  there 
would  have  been  almost  no  chance  Russians 
would  ever  accept  arms  reduction. 

Mr  Nixon  wisely  has  .stipulated  the  plan 
win  be  reviewed  .innuuUy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  t<-chnlcal  developments,  the  threat 
of  attack  and  the  status  of  talks  on  arms 
limitations. 

In  sum.  It  wa*  a  wisely  conceived  compro- 
ml.se  It  Is  one  that  will  enhance  the  security 
of  the  nation  and  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  winning  Congressional  approval. 


(From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Evening  Star, 

Mar  15,  1969 1 
Nixon  Pxjts  Safety  or  United  States  First 
(  By  Gould  Lincoln) 
President  Nixon  has  boldly  told  the  world 
and  the  peace-at-any-price  people  in  this 
country-  he  puts  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  first.  At  the  .same  time  he  Insisted 
this  Is  a  move  for  peace — for  without  our 
safety  There  will  be  no  peace 

His  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system,  known  as  the  Sen- 
tinel, with  important  changes,  announced  at 
yesterday's  press  conference,  he  described  a,» 
a  protection  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  As  such 
It  is  designed  to  prevent,  not  encourage,  war. 
It  will  help  preserve  the  peace 

He  admitted  frankly  that  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment faces  a  hard  tight  In  Congres.s— par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate.  But  he  expect.',  to  win 
the  fight  after  the  issue  has  been  thorouehly 
debated 

And  .so  Nixon  has  come  to  grips  flrmlv  with 
his  first  major  problem  In  foreign  policy.  In 
addition,  he  showed  himself  determined  to 
deal  equally  firmly  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
now  being  escalated  by  the  Communists  of 
the  Nort.h  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Hanoi's  front  in 
the  South  He  told  the  press  that  his  prac- 
tice Is  not  to  repeat  a  warning.  His  warn- 
ing delivered  a  week  ago  was  he  would  take 
appropriate"  steps.  What  action  he  will  take 
In  response  to  the  present  Communist  of- 
fen.sive  he  declined  to  reveal  at  this  time,  and 
if  he  retaliates  he  will  do  so  without  an- 
nouncing his  move  in  advance.  He  still  be- 
lieves the  Paris  talks  will  be  eflfectlve  and 
produce  peace  In  the  end. 

He  announced  he  proposed  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  .ABM  not  around  our  cities,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Lyndon  Johnson  proposal  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year,  but  In  country 
area.s:  that  It  will  be  a  "pha.sed"'  svstem 
rather  than  a  fixed  one.  subject  to  annual 
review,  designed  particularly  as  a  defense 
against  a  possible  Chinese  Communist  attack 
during  the  next  ten  years,  but  having  Its  im- 
plications for  the  Russian  Communists,  too. 
In  a  measure,  Nlxon  has  departed  from 
precedent  for  the  history  of  the  United  States 
since  World  War  I  and  the  days  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  a  .series  of  magnificent  ges- 
tures for  world  peace  Wilson ".s  League  of  Na- 
tions, though  rejected,  by  a  Rroup  of  hard- 
nosed  members  of  the  Senate,  was  the  first. 
In  every  Instance  real  peace  has  been 
blocked  by  Fascists.  Communists,  and  what- 
ever, down  to  the  present  day.  Tlils.  however, 
has  not  prevented  .America's  search  for  the 
most  elusive  bird  in  the  world  — the  bird  of 
peace 

President  Harding,  who  followed  Wilson 
m  the  White  Hou&e.  called  the  Wiishington 
•Arms  Conference,  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  wars  through  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  Tlie  strong  nations  of  the  world 
were  urged  to  limit  or  do  away  with  those 
naval  vessels  used  for  offensive  wnr. 

No  one  who  wits  present  nt  the  openaig 
of  the  Washington  .Arms  Conference  will 
ever  forget  the  moment  when  .Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  announced  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  do  away 
with  and  to  halt  building  the  greatest  and 
most  [X)werful  .Navy  the  world  h:id/<<ver  .seen. 
;is  Its  earnest  of  peaceful  intentions.  It  was 
indeed,  a  magnificent  gesture— ,but  doomed 
in  the  end  to  failure  Calvin  CooUdge  and  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Frank  B.  Kellftg.  did  their 
best  too  for  peaceful  International  agree- 
ments 

Although  the  German  Kaiser  passed  out 
of  the  picture  and  a  National  Socialist  re- 
public was  .set  up  In  Germany,  the  war 
hounds  came  to  the  front  again  when  .Adolph 
Hitler  gra^l^ed  power,  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment .md  .setljng  the  Germans  on  another 
effort  to  conquer  the  world.  The  great  de- 
pression hit  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  and  we  had  other  things  to  think 
of  t>eslde  world  peace, 
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We  were  rudely  Jolted,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  when  Hitler  finally  made  his 
move  and  with  air  power,  panzer  divisions 
and  submarines  overran  Belgium  and  Prance 
and  struck  terribly  at  Great  Britain. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  made  his 
plays  for  peace  after  war,  conceding  much 
to  Stalin  at  that  conference  and  to  the  Rus- 
.sians  when  he  held  back  and  permitted  them 
to  take  Berlin. 

Harry  S.  Truman  hosted  the  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  San  Francisco  where  the 
charter  was  written  which  was  to  establish 
world  peace.  He  later  sponsored  the  Marshall 
plan  under  which  we  poured  out  billions  of 
dollars  to  permit  the  warring  nations,  both 
iriend  and  foe  to  rebuild.  And  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  Truman  refused  to  let  our 
air  forces  t>omb  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  their  supplies  beyond  the  Yalu  River  in 
the  Korean  war. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  was  a  persistent  searcher 
for  peace — and  he  kept  it.  He  held  back, 
however,  from  rooting  out  Castro  In  Cuba 
allowing  the  Communists  a  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  John  P.  Kennedy  fol- 
lowed suit.  Lyndon  Johnson  sought  peace  in 
Vietnam  always,  although  building  up  our 
forces  there,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  presidential  race  In  1968. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  17, 

1969] 

OpposmoN   TO   the    .ABM   System   Recalls 

Dispute  Over   H-Bomb 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

As  everyone  knows.  President  Nlxon  haa 
decided  on  what  may  be  called  a  timid  de- 
velopment of  antl-balllstlc  missiles.  He  had 
no  alternative. 

He  would  frankly  have  preferred  to  put 
off  the  whole  problem  for  another  year.  Yet 
the  scientists  and  other  experts  whom  he 
trusts  the  most  told  him,  quite  plainly,  that 
further  delay  might  Jeopardize  the  future 
defense  of  the  United  States.  He  was  con- 
vinced, and  being  convinced,  he  did  his  duty 
as  a  President. 

Thus  we  have  an  Interesting  first  test  (and 
it  really  has  been  the  very  first  test)  of  the 
kind  of  President  that  Nixon  is  going  to  be. 
All  those  on  both  sides  of  the  ABM  contro- 
versy ought  to  be  relieved  that  Nlxon  has 
p.\ssed  the  test,  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  vain 
hope. 

The  controversy  Itself,  meanwhile,  has  pro- 
duced strong  arguments,  alas,  for  the 
strictest  secrecy  in  all  defense-scientific  de- 
cisions of  this  character.  To  understand  why, 
you  need  only  look  back  in  time,  to  the 
secrecy-mufHed  governmental  debate  about 
going  forward  with  development  of  the  H- 
bomb. 

In  that  debate,  the  prime  arguments 
against  the  H-bomb  that  were  used  by  Dr, 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  were  precisely  the 
arguments  now  being  used  by  the  ABM's 
scientist-opponents.  Oppenhelmer  said:  (A) 
That  the  H-bomb  would  not  work;  (B)  that 
it  would  be  inordinately  expensive  to  de- 
velop: and  (C)  That  development  would  only 
increa.se  the  instability  of  the  world  balance 
of  power. 

Robert  Oppenhelmer  was  then  regarded  as 
an  Infinitely  greater  authority  than  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller.  As  anyone  can  now  see,  he  was 
nonetheless  dead  wrong  on  all  three  points. 
L.^ier,  he  admitted  as  much. 

This  reporter  was  one  of  the  tiny  band  who 
Came  whole-heartedly  to  Oppenhelmer"£  de- 
fense when  this  republic  dishonored  Itself  by 
removing  the  greater  scientist's  security 
clearance.  Later,  during  a  visit  to  the  Oppen- 
helmers  in  Princeton,  the  opportunity  arose 
to  .-isk  him  why  he  had  been  so  dead  wrong, 
especially  about  the  feasibility  of  the  H- 
bomb. 

"I  guess  I  concluded  It  wouldn"t  work," 
said  Oppenhelmer  wryly,  "because  I  wanted 
it  so  much  not  to  work." 
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Yet  If  that  long-ago  debate  about  the 
H-bomb  had  not  been  so  secrecy-muffled, 
there  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Oppenhelmer 
oould  have  rallied  to  his  cause  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  scientific  community,  plus  huge 
numbers  of  the  same  sort^  of  non-scientific 
people  who  are  now  aroused  against  the 
ABM.  It  Is  always  easy  to  arouse  wishful 
people  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  this 
dreadful  new  world.  In  which  fate  has  con- 
demned us  all  to  live. 

The  suspicion  cannot  be  banished  that 
scientists'  guilt  and  other  quite  extraneous 
considerations  have  again  played  a  huge 
role  in  the  present  controversy,  as  happened 
with  Oppenhelmer  and  H-t)omb.  There  is 
the  case,  for  Instance,  of  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner, 
who  Is  probably  the  leading  organizer  of  sci- 
entific opjKJeltlon  to  the  ABM. 

Senators  and  other  scientific  illiterates  are 
heard  on  every  side,  solemnly  quoting  Dr. 
Wlesner  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  effec- 
tive defense  In  the  present  high-technical 
age.  Yet  In  the  1950s,  Dr.  Wlesner  was  a 
leader  in  the  Lincoln  project,  which  devel- 
oped the  theory  and  technology  of  the  first 
U.S.  air  defense  system. 

At  that  time,  the  shoe  was  on  just  the 
other  foot.  Dr.  Wlesner  clamored  for  spend- 
ing on  air  defense.  The  air  staff,  meanwhile, 
was  bitterly  opjxjsed.  In  reality,  this  was 
because  spending  on  a  defensive  system  was 
expected  to  compete  with  spending  on  the 
Strategic  Air  Command:  but  the  air  staff 
Instead  said  that  defense  was  wholely  im- 
practical. 

The  chief  of  air  staff.  General  Hoyt  Van- 
denberg.  even  called  this  reporter  to  his 
office,  to  suggest  that  the  proponents  of  the 
air  defense  system  were  "under  Communist 
influence."  And  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  support 
for  Dr.  Wiesner,  far  more  than  his  opposition 
to  the  H-bomb,  was  what  earned  him  the 
bitter  and  unfairly  damaging  enmity  of  the 
Air  Force  leaders. 

Thft/evidence  suggests,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
that  Dr.  Wiesner  and  most  of  tlie  others 
like  him  are  now  saying  one  thing  and  really 
thinking,  Inwardly,  about  quite  another 
thing,  just  as  Opjienhelmer  did  in  the  H- 
bomb  argument.  For  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  in  the  past  record  to  show  that 
Dr.  Wlesner  is,  above  all,  motivated  by  his 
unshakable  conviction  that  agreement  on 
arms  limitation  will  be  made  much  easier 
if  the  U.S.  does  not  proceed  with  ABM  de- 
ployment. 

On  this  point.  Just  about  every  experienced 
expert  on  Soviet  affairs,  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment, quite  flatly  disagrees  with  Dr.  Wles- 
ner. Dr.  Wlesner  would  have  a  right  to  be 
a  mite  huffy  If  Ambassadors  Thompson  or 
Bohlen  tried  to  teach  him  physics.  And  It 
Just  could  be  that  physicists  are  equally  in- 
competent guides  to  the  best  way  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviets. 


Future  Homemakers  of  America  Week  is 
"Focus  on  Positive  Action." 

This  national  organization  of  home 
economics  stiftlents  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  classes  provides  opportunities 
for  developing  individual  and  group  ini- 
tiative in  planning  and  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  home  and  commu- 
nity. Throughout  the  country,  members 
contribute  to  the  community  by  working 
as  volunteers.  They  assist  in  local  Head- 
start  programs  or  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  through  county 
health  and  welfare  departments.  They 
organize  reading  classes  and  tutorial  pro- 
grams for  migrant  and  underprivileged 
children.  They  visit  and  assist  the  elderly 
or  work  with  other  groups  on  community 
.service  projects  such  as  anti-litter, 
March  of  Dimes,  and  UNICEF.  They 
serve  as  hospital  candy-stripers,  hold 
career  seminars,  survey  for  job  opportu- 
nities for  youth,  conduct  sessions  on 
preparation  for  marriage,  hold  morals 
and  manners  discussions,  and  carry  out 
many  other  projects  which  give  practical 
application  to  their  classroom  learning. 

There  are  some  18,000  members  of  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of'America  located  in 
443  high  school  chapt-ers  in  the  State  of 
Florida  that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
.  resent  in  part.  Miss  Jody  Niedenthal,  a 
high  school  student,  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
is  president  of  the  Florida  State  FHA 
Association  and  Miss  Fi-ances  Champion 
of  Tallahassee  is  the  Florida  State  FHA 
adult  adviser. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  that  another 
Floridian,  Miss  Deborah  Williams,  a 
senior  at  Okeechobee  High  School, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haynes  E. 
Williams  of  Okeechobee,  who  has  held 
local  chapter,  district,  and  State  offices 
in  FHA,  in  addition  to  having  been 
.sophomore  and  junior  class  president 
along  with  many  other  high  school  hon- 
ors, is  also  national  vice  president  of 
projects  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  fine  or- 
ganization of  youth  of  our  countrj'  and 
wish  for  them  not  only  great  success 
during  National  FHA  Week  but  in  all 
their  undertakings. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  FUTURE  HOME- 
MAKERS  OF  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional youth  organization.  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  founded  June  11, 
1945,  is  an  incorporated,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomic Association  which  will  observe  Na- 
tional FHA  Week  March  23-29,  1969. 

During  that  week,  more  than  600,000 
members  in  over  12,000  local  FHA  chap- 
ters throughout  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  carry  out  projects  and 
activities  to  give  exposure  to  what  the 
youth  of  the  country  is  doing  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  prompte  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship. 

This  year,  the  theme  for  the  National 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations at  the  desk,  which  were  reported 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Allen  L.  Donielson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  t€rm  of  4  years,  \ice  James  P. 
Rielly,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Richard  A.  Dier,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  4  vears.  vice  Theodore  L. 
Richling.  resigneo. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Richard  W  Velde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Richard  W 
Velde.  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration He  has  been  my  close  and 
trusted  aide 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  qualified 
for  this  position  than  Pete  Velde  He  was 
Intimately  involved  in  the  deliberations 
and  final  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control   and  Safe   StreeUs   Act   of    1968 
More  than  anyone  else,  he  is  aware  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  legislation 
*hlch  he  will  now  be  changed  with  Im- 
plementing    The    bloc    grant    concept, 
*'hich  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  law.  i.s 
)ne  m  which  he  believes  firmly    In  my 
judgment,  the  bloc  grant  approach  is  in 
keeplnt;   with  our  democratic  traditions 
which  -places  the   responsibility  for  law 
enfoiVtTnent  at  the  State  and  local  level 
As  Associate  Administrator.  Pete  Velde 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
our  entire  criminal  justice  system,  the 
police,  courus,  and  corrections   In  large 
measure,  his  work  for  us  on  all  the  ma- 
jor anticrime   legislation   has   prepared 
him  admirably  for  his  duties.  His  back- 
ground encompasses  overall  law  enforce- 
ment, juvenile  delinquency  and  correc- 
tions For  the  rest.  I  can  assure  you  that. 
as  ail  intelligent  and  diligent  worker,  he 
wUl    quickly    acquire    whatever    specific 
law  enforcement  knowledge  he  may  lack 
In  my  opinion.  Pete  Velde  is  an  out- 
standing lawyer  and  an  exemplary  in- 
dividual   I  am  genuuiely  .sorrv  to  have 
him  leave  my  sta.»T    But,  I  welcome  his 
appointment  and  wish  him  well  in  ful- 
filling his  important  new  duties 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  .shouJd 
like  to  join  Senator  Hruska  in  urging  the 
approval  of  the  nomination  of  Richard 
W  Velde  to  be  an  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Law  Enforcement  A.s^sist- 
ance  Administration 

For  the  past  2 '  j  years.  Mr    Velde  has 
been  minority  counsel  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
conimittee  on  Criminal  Law.s  and  Pro- 
cedure, of  which  I  am  a  member   In  mv 
association  with  him  in  connection  with 
the  work  ol   that  subcommittee    I  have 
found  him  to  be  an  extremely  able  and 
diligent  attorney,  dedicated  to  the  Im- 
provement of  law  enforcement    His  ex- 
perience in  assisting  with  the  manv  im- 
portant crime  prot'osals  that  have  been 
processed   by   the  subcommittee  during 
his   tenure  on   the  staff   has   admirably 
prepared    him,    in   my    opinion,    for   the 
position   for   which   he   has   been   nomi- 
nated    Particularly    important    m    that 
re::ard  is  his  experience  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of    1968  which   esUb- 
lished  the  Law  Enforcement  .Assistance 
Administration     Mr     Velde   was   a    key 
stafT  member  throughout  the  committee 
and   Senate   deliberations  on    that   bill 
and.  as  a  consequence.   I  am  confident 
that   there  are  very  few   who  are  more 
familiar  with  the  provl.sions  and  back- 
ground of  the  act  and  the  criticaJ  prob- 


lems  the  Law   Enforcement   Assistance 
Administration  was  created  to  help  solve. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  crime 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems confronting  us  in  the  coming  years 
and  that  improving  law  enforcement  at 
all  levels  is  a  viui  necessity  if  we  are  to 
make  any  permanent  inroads  on  the  vol- 
ume of  crime  We  are  fortunate.  I  believe, 
to  have  a  man  of  Mr  Velde  s  experience 
and  dedication  to  share  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  new  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  channeling 
vast  sums  of  money  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  enable  them  to  make  long 
overdue  improvements  in  their  law  en- 
forcement techniques  and  to  further  re- 
search in  crime  prevention  and  control. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  nom- 
ination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


March  20,  1969 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Gironde  in  1946.  and  has  always  been 
r.:  elected  since  that  time.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  since 
1958 

M  Chaban-Delmas  was  a  member  of 
French  sovernments.  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  Transport  and  Tourism  from 
1954  to  1955,  as  Minister  of  State  from 
1956  ti  1957,  and  as  Minister  of  Defense 
from  1957  to  1958 

He  IS  chairman  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Development  Committee  for 
Aqultaine.  a  region  in  the  southwest  of 
France  He  is  a  Commandeur  of  both  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Leyion 
of  Merit  of  the  United  States. 

M  Chaban-Delmas  has  been  a  guest 
at  a  luncheon  tiiven  by  the  Committee  on 
F.ireign  Relations  At  the  pre.sent  time 
he  is  in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President 
discussing  matters  of  mutual  inteiesl 
with  tiie  President  of  the  Senate. 

In  behalf  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  say 
that  It  IS  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  had 
the  opp<jrtunity  tj  meet  this  outstanding 
statesman  and  parliamentarian,  this  out- 
standing leader,  this  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  a  better  under- 
standmg  between  France  and  the  United 
States 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senate  have  an  order  to  adjourn  un- 
til noon  of  Monday  next  at  the  con- 
c^iision  of  business  today'  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Serfatpr  irom  Montana  is  correct  There 
IS  an  '''^'^mm 

Mr    mM^IELD    I  thank  the  Chair 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  M  JAC- 
QUES CHABAN-DELMAS,  PRESI- 
DENT SPEAKER  OF  THE  FRENCH 
NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
United  States  has  a  distingui.shed  visitor 
in  Its  midst  at  this  time  in  the  person 
'£^M  Jacques  Chaban-Delmas.  who  is 
theYrrsider.t — Speaker— of  the  French 
National  A.vsembly  and  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Union  for  the  Republic 
parhatrenUry  group  He  is  also  the 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  has  been  since 
1947 

M  fhaban-Di  Inias  wa.s  born  in  Pans 
on  Mar-  h  7  1915  He  has  a  law  degree 
and  du  lunia  of  i>olitical  sciences  from 
the  University  of  Pans 

He  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Resist- 
ance dur-ng  the  occupation  of  France 
in  Worid  War  II  He  became  a  member 
of  the  niilitar\'  delegation  of  the  Pro- 
visory Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public n  1943.  and  a  national  d.  legate 
for  the  cotirdination  of  tnilitarv  o-.^era- 
tiuns  on  the  Frenrh  t  rritor>-  in  1944  He 
was  made  a  brigadier  gtneraJ  in  June 
or    1944 

M    c  haban-L:)eimas  was  elected  to  the 
French  National  Assembly  as  Deputy  of 


S  1623  AND  S  1624— INTRODUCTION 
OF  TWO  BILLS  AIMED  AT  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  in  my 
remarks  on  organized  crime  on  March  1 1 
I  indicated  my  intention  to  introduce 
additional  bills  aimed"  at  racketeering 
Today.  I  have  two  bills  which  I  send  to 
the  desk.  The  first  of  these  measures,  the 
Criminal  Activities  Profits  Act.  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  legitimate 
business  agamst  takeover  by  orga- 
nized crime  I  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S   1623 »  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
investment  of  certain  income  in  any  busi- 
ness  enterprise   affecting    interstate   or 
foreign  commerce,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  introduced   by   Mr.   Hruska    was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Mr   HRUSKA.  Mr   President,  the  sec- 
ond bill,  the  Wagering  Tax  Amendments 
of  1969,  is  a  wagering  tax  bill  which  re- 
institut«s  the  tax  and  penalties  imposed 
on  gambling  revenues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judlciar>'  and  that 
aft^r   the   committee   acts   on   it,    it   be 
referred   to  the  Committee  on   Finance 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  'S.  1624'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modlfv 
the  provisions  relating  to  taxes  on  wager- 
ing to  Insure  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Uxpayers,  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  such  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Hruska,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclar>',  thereafter 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  the  matter  of  racketeer  infiltration 
of  legitimate  business  has  been  of  very 
particular  and  very  deep  concern  to  me. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
this  problem.  I  need  not  reiterate  every- 
thing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan)  ,  set 
forth  last  week  on  the  subject,  but  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  one  very  funda- 
mental point  he  expressed  which  is  quite 
relevant  to  the  first  bill  I  have  proposed. 

Often  the  organization,  using  force  and 
fear,  will  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  in 
the  service  or  product  of  a  business.  When 
the  monopoly  campaign  Is  successful,  the 
organization  begins  to  extract  a  premlvun 
price  from  customers.  Purchasing  by  Infil- 
trated businesses  are  always  made  from  spec- 
ified allied  firms.  With  Its  extensive  infil- 
tration of  legitimate  business,  organized 
crime  thus  poses  a  new  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  The  proper  function- 
ing of  a  free  economy  requires  that  economic 
decisions  be  made  by  persons  free  to  exer- 
cise their  own  Judgment.  Force  or  fear  limits 
choice,  ultimately  reduces  quality,  and  in- 
creases prices.  When  organized  crime  moves 
into  a  business.  It  usually  brings  to  that  ven- 
ture all  the  techniques  of  violence  and  In- 
timidation which  it  used  in  its  illegal  busi- 
nesses Competitors  can  be  effectively  elim- 
inated and  customers  can  be  effectively  con- 
fined to  sponsored  suppliers.  The  result  is 
more  unwholesome  than  other  monopolies 
because  the  newly  dominated  concern's  po- 
sition does  not  rest  on  economic  superiority. 

It  is  tragic  for  the  public  to  permit 
racketeers  to  own  and  operate  ostensibly 
legitimate  businesses.  The  notion  that 
individuals  who  are  purveyors  in  murder 
and  mayhem  are  at  the  same  time  deal- 
ing in  lawful  products  and  services  for 
law  abiding  citizenry  is  inherently  of- 
fensive. All  the  more  so  then,  does  racket- 
eer infiltration  of  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness commimity  become  offensive  when 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  phenomenon 
are  considered. 

The  pKJwer  of  organized  crime  to  estab- 
lish a  monopoly  within  numerous  busi- 
ness fields  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  grave 
threat  tD  our  entire  economic  sjstem.  It 
is  as  grave  a  threat  as  the  conventional 
forms  of  business  monopolies  that  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  antitrust 
laws  since  the  turn  of  the  century  be- 
cause of  the  methods  by  which  the  mo- 
nopoly power  is  acquired,  exercised,  and 
perpetuated.  This  power,  moreover,  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  predators 
more  rapacious  than  any  legendary  rob- 
ber-barons at  whom  the  antitrust  laws 
were  originally  aimed. 

Not  only  will  organized  crime  bring  to 
a  business  venture  all  the  techniques  of 
violence  and  intimidation  which  it  used 
in  its  illegal  business,  but  it  is  also  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  those  individ- 
uals who  have  made  a  career  of  cheating 
and  stealing  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
their  new  roles.  The  consumer  public  will 
suffer  from  inflated  prices,  shoddy  goods, 
and  outright  frauds. 

And  what  of  the  honest  businessman 
who  is  forced  to  compete  with  a  rack- 
eteer dominated  venture?  Even  if  he  is 
not  intimidated  or  physically  abused  he 
cannot  compete  on  an  even  basis  when 
we  recall  the  racketeers'  penchant  for 
underreporting  income  and  evading 
taxes.  Just  this  element  of  routine  tax 


evasion  gives  the  hoodlum  businessman 
an  enormous  economic  advantage  over 
his  law-abiding  competitors.  In  short, 
this  entire  matter  of  racketeer  infiltra- 
tion of  legitimate  business  inevitably  cre- 
ates unfair  competition.  It  is  a  situation 
made  to  order  for  the  application  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  powers  that  have  been 
in  existence  for  many  yars. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Criminal  Activities  Profits  Act.  " 
This  bill  is  aimed  specifically  at  racket- 
eer infiltration  of  legitimate  business  and 
it  is  premised  principally  upon  our  exist- 
ing antitrust  laws.  In  the  90th  Congress 
I  sponsored  two  bills,  S.  2048  and  S.  2049, 
which  were  essentially  similar  to  the  bill 
I  introduce  today.  Identical  bills  were 
sponsored  in  the  other  body  by  the  able 
Cj|ngressman  from  Virginia,  Richard 
roFF.  The  bill  is  a  synthesis  of  both  of 
those  bills,  incorporating  all  of  their  fea- 
tures into  a  unified  whole.  It  attacks  the, 
economic  power  of  organized  crime  and 
its  exercise  of  unfair  competition  with 
honest  .businessmen  on  two  fronts — 
criminal  and  civil. 

The  criminal  provisions  of  the  bill 
prohibit  the  investment,  in  any  business 
which  is  conducted  in  or  which  affects 
interstate  commerce,  of  income  which 
either  has  not  been  reported  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  or  has  been  derived 
from  carrying  on  certain  specified  crim- 
inal activities.  These  activities  are  the 
type  generally  associated  with  organized 
crime  like  gambling,  loan  sharking,  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  lo  this  criminal  prohibi- 
tion, the  bill  also  creates  civil  remedies 
for  the  honesO  businessman  who  has 
been  damaged(by  mifair  competition 
from  the  rackete&fcjjpsinessman.  Despite 
the  willingness  of  the  courts  to  apply  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  to  organized 
crime  activities,  as  a  practical  matter 
the  legitimate  businessman  does  not  have 
adequate  civil  remedies  available  under 
that  act.  This  bill  fills  that  gap.  Pat- 
terned closely  after  the  Sherman  Act. 
it  provides  for  private  treble  damage 
suits,  prospective  injunctive  relief,  un- 
limited discovery  procedures  and  all  the 
other  devices  which  bring  to  bear  the 
full  panoply  of  our  antitrust  machinery 
in  aid  of  the  businessman  competing 
with  organized  crime. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  examined  the  two 
earlier  bills,  S.  2048  and  S.  2049,  and  en- 
dorsed the  principles  and  objectives  of 
both.  In  order  to  avoid  what  was  felt 
to  be  an  undesirable  commingling  of 
criminal  enforcement  goals  with  the  goal 
of  regulating  competition,  however,  the 
ABA  stated  a  preference  for  placing  the 
enforcement  and  discover^'  procedures 
in  a  separate  statute  rather  than  within 
the  existing  framework  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  was  the  case  with  the  earlier 
bills.  As  a  result  of  the  ABA  recommen- 
dation, the  single  new  bill  has  been 
drafted  as  an  amendment  to  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  self-con- 
fiiined  enforcement  and  discoverj-  pro- 
cedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 


report  of  the  antitrust  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  S.  2048 
and  S.  2049. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  order 
to  properly  evaluate  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  one  must  first  put  into  per- 
spective the  size  of  the  problem  with 
which  it  deals.  Based  upon  the  e.-^timates 
of  experts  most  notably  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  the  '  take  "  or  profit 
organized  crime  derives  from  its  illetial 
activities  seems  to  be  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  SIO  billion  a  year.  Not  all  of  this 
finds  its  way  into  legitimate  businesses, 
of  course,  but  nevertheless  the  avail- 
ability of  such  a  staggering  sum  repre- 
sents enormous  dancer  to  the  American 
economy. 

The  Criminal  Activities  Proflt.s  .Act.  is  a 
new  approach  to  the  war  against  orga- 
nized crime.  However.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  provisions  of  the  bill.  Standmu  alone. 
the  criminal  provisions  may  not  be  nece'-- 
sary.  In  fact,  the  criminal  provisions  are 
intended  primarily  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
civil  provisions  which  I  consider  as  the 
more  important  feature  of  the  bill 

The  principal  utility  of  the  Criminal 
Activities  Profits  Act  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  inevitably  pi  omote  the  e.'Jtab- 
ILshment  of  a  Federal  program  against 
racketeer  infiltration  of  legitimat^e  busi- 
ness. There  has  never  been  a  profiram, 
as  such,  aimed  at  the  phenomenon  itself, 
I  believe  such  a  program  is  needed,  and 
I  believe  the  proWsions  of  this  bill  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  such  an  approach. 

This  bill  provides  new  jurisdictional 
bases  upon  which  a  host  of  investigations 
may  be  undertaken  that  are  not  author- 
ized under  present  law.  For  example,  it  is 
particularly  difBcult  currently  to  find  a 
basis  for  investigating  the  entire  matter 
of  cleansing  racket  money  through  num- 
bered accounts  in  foreign  banks.  A  new- 
lav.-  such  as  this  w-ill  be  helpful,  par- 
ticularly because  of  its  civil  disco-.ery 
procedures. 

De.spite  the  number  of  articles  written 
on  the  subject,  despite  the  hearings  of 
tlie  Special  Senate  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Organized  Crime  in  Interstate 
Commerce,  despite  other  investigative 
efforts,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
infiltration  of  legitimate  business.  Both 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  hampered  by  this  lack  -)f 
knowledge.  The  Criminal  Activities  Pioi- 
its  Act  can  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion in  this  area. 

I  view-  the  bill  as  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  deter- 
mine v\-hat  businesses  are  involved,  the 
amount  of  m.'ney  controlled,  the  amount 
of  profits  earned,  the  amount  of  capital 
:ni'ested,  the  distribution  of  earnings, 
and  all  the  other  data  necessary-  to  enable 
the  Government  to  assess  the  problem 
and  draw-  plans  to  meet  it. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  innovation  in  the  organized 
crime  fight.  The  bill  is  innovative  in  the 
sense  that  it  vitalizes  procedures  which 
have  been  -tried  and  proven  in  the  anti- 
trust field  and  applies  them  into  the  or- 
ganized crime  field  where  they  have  been 
seldom  used  before.  Hopefullj'.  experts 
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on  organized  crime  will  be  able  to  con- 
ceive of  additional  applications  of  the 
law  The  potential  is  great  For  these 
reasons,  the  bill  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration 

The  second  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
today    is    entitled    the    "WagerinK    Tax 
Amendments  of  1969  "  The  same  meas- 
ure  has   been   introduced   in   the  other 
body  by   the  distinguished   Representa- 
tive from  Virginia,  RicnARn  Poff   Illegal 
gambling  is  organized  crime's  most  lu- 
crative source  of  income  Profit  from  this 
activity  alone  runs  to  $7  billion  a  year. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Fed- 
eral  antigambllng  program   ran  into  a 
serious  problem    In  Marchetti  v    United 
States.  350  U  S    39  •  1968'   and  Gtosso  v 
United  States,  390  U  S   62.  the  Supreme 
Court  overruled  two  of  its  own  decisions. 
United  States  v    Kahringer.  345  US    22 
1952'    and  Lewis  v    United  States.  348 
US    419    '1952'.   which   had   previously 
sustained    the    constitutionality    of    the 
wagering  tax  laws    As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed  out  la.st 
weelt :     - 

These  two  new  decisions  will  result  In  the 
!'>.s.s  ..f  1  616  pending  prosecutions,  and  \in- 
!e'«  Congress  takes  action  to  amend  the 
laws,  a  question  which  must  be  considered 
in  our  coming  hearings  it  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  a  law  enforcement  program 
th<»t  paid  for  itself,  for  since  1952  the  wager- 
ing tax  laws  have  vlelded  «n7  40«000,  but 
cost   only  t27.021.0OO  to  administer 


The  wagering  tax  amendments  are 
aimed  at  precisely  that  problem  Thf'  bill 
revitalizes  the  wagering  tax  laws  both  as 
law  enforcement  measures  and  as  reve- 
nue-producing measures  for  the  US. 
Treasurv-  First  enacted  In  1950  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  the  Kefauver  hearings,  the  wager- 
ing taxes  have  always  been  considered 
prunarilv  revenue  measures.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  also  been  highly  valuable 
as  Federal  law  enforcement  tools  in  the 
gambling  field,  particularly  whore  the 
numbers  racket  is  involved. 

At  present  there  are  two  separate 
wagering  taxes  on  the  books  The  first  is 
a  registration  or  occupation  tax  of  $50 
imposed  annually  on  persons  who  accept 
wagers  The  second  is  an  excise  tax 
of  10  percent  imposed  on  gross 
wagers  accepted  Compliance  was  en- 
forced through  the  genera!  criminal 
sanctions  of  the  Revenue  Cixie:  Section 
7201  miix)sing  up  to  5  years  in  prison  for 
willful  evasion  of  taxes:  section  7203  im- 
posing 1  year  for  willful  failure  to  file 
return,  and  through  a  special  provision, 
.section  7262.  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  fall  to  file  returns  where  a  dutv  to  file 
existed 

The  late  Robert  Kemiedy  estimated 
that  fully  60  percent  of  the  racketeer 
convictions  obtained  during  his  tenure 
as  Attorney  General  resulted  from  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Most  of  the.se  were 
wagerlni:  tax  violations  The  effect  of  the 
Suprem.e  Court  decisions  ha,s  been  the 
sharp  curtailment  of  the  lurisdictlon  of 
the  Revenue  Service  in  the  organized 
crime  drive  The  loss  of  this  highly 
skilled  asent  manpower  from  that  drive 
has  been  considerable 

The  elmiinatlon  jf  effective  wagermg 
tax  laws  has  robbed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei  nment  of  its  own  few  weapons  against 


the  numbers  racket.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  at  lea^t  half  of  organized 
crimes  profit  from  illegal  gambling, 
about  $3  5  billion  a  year,  comes  from 
numbers  operations,  which  I  use,  inci- 
dentally, as  a  generic  t<'rm  embracing  all 
lottery  .schemes  irrespective  of  their  spe- 
cific form. 

Almost  all  of  this  money  is  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  tiio.se  who  can  least 
afford  lt--the  urban  poor  who  are  the 
principal  customers  and  victims  of  num- 
bers operations  It  is  an  anomaly  that  at 
just  the  lime  in  history  when  the  most 
concern  is  being  voiced  about  the  plight 
of  the  urban  poor,  suddenly  we  are  with- 
out the  means  at  the  Federal  level  to 
cope  with  one  of  the  activities  that  can 
only  increase  their  poverty 

When  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the 
Marchetti  and  Gro.sso  decisions,  it  did 
not  strike  down  the  taxes  themselves,  but 
it  did  debilitate  their  enforcement.  The 
law  did  not  restrict  the  use  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  State  >,'overnment 
could  make  of  the  information  required 
to  be  filed  Because  the  gambler  could 
well  be  in  violation  of  State  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws,  the  Court  found  the  registra- 
tion requirement  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  fifth  amendment  right  against  .self- 
incrimination  The  effect  of  the  decisions 
has  been  to  bar  pro.secutions  for  failing  to 
register  and  pay  taxes 

The  Court  indicated,  however,  that  a 
carefully  drawn  restriction  on  the  use  to 
which  the  compelled  information  may 
be  put  would  satisfy  the  fifth  amend- 
ment Such  a  use  restriction  is  at  tlie 
heart  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  and 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  Court. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  favorably 
upon  this  bill,  the  result  will  be  that  per- 
sons who.se  activities  are  lllesal  have  im- 
munity from  taxes  while  those  who.se  ac- 
tivities are  legal  do  not  That  is  an  im- 
po.ssible  result 

The  bill  provides  for  a  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  gross  wagers  accepted.  This  is 
similar  to  the  present  tax.  In  addition. 
It  increases  the  annual  registration  tax- 
wagering  occupational  tax— from  $50  to 
$1,000  for  principals  of  gambling  opera- 
tions and  those  who  actually  accept 
wagers,  and  it  creates  a  new  SIOO  tax 
liability  for  certain  other  employees  of 
such  operations  who  have  been  exempt 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  ?50  billion  a  year 
IS  wagered  illegally  in  the  United  Strites. 
Assuming  the  accuracy  of  that  flguie, 
the  potential  in  revenue  recovery  to  the 
Government  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  billion  a  year  It  would  be  naive  to  ex- 
pect that  the  actual  revenue  will  be  any- 
where near  that  .sum,  of  course,  but  if 
only  a  tenth  were  recovered  in  taxes, 
this  would  amount  to  one-half  billion  a 
year 

The  wagering  tax  will  have  several  re- 
sults It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  manv 
gamblers  will  simply  go  out  of  busine.ss 
because  the  price  for  them  will  be  too 
steep.  That  is  all  to  the  good.  Others 
will  continue  in  business  but  without 
complying  with  the  law  at  all  Manv  of 
them  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  failure 
to  comply  That  Is  al.so  lo  the  good. 
Others  will  continue  in  busine.ss  but  will 
only    partially   comply    with    the    law 


they  will  cheat  on  their  return  and  evade 
part  of  their  taxes.  From  them  tiie  Gov- 
ernment will  obtain  revenue  and  that, 
too.  IS  all  to  the  good 

The  Criminal  Activities  Profits  Act 
and  the  Wagering  Tax  Amendnients  of 
1969  are  two  additional  weapons  to  be 
added  to  the  arsenal  needed  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime  It  is  my  hope  they  can  be 
carefully  considered  in  hearing's,  and 
that  legislation  can  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  favorable  action. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  bills  be  set 
forth  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  week  there  were  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  chaired  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  at  which  the  At- 
torney General  was  present,  and  he  tes- 
tified during  the  course  of  those  hear- 
ings 

At  that  time  this  Senator  indicated 
his  intention  to  introduce  those  bills  on 
today  and  requested  of  the  chairman 
that,  promptly  upon  reference  of  these 
bills  to  the  committee,  they  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  consideration,  analysis,  and  comment. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  due  time,  there 
will  be  consideration  of  the  proposition 
embodied  and  incorporated  in  these  bills, 
and  that  there  will  be  incorporated  these 
provisions,  or  .so  many  parts  and  por- 
tions thereof  as  will  be  thought  beneficial 
and  helpful,  as  amendments  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  March  11.  which  is  remarkably 
adapted  and  intended  to  deal  with  other 
aspects  of  this  particular  field  of  crim- 
inal activity 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Report  of  .Antitri'st  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association 
report  on  s    2048  and  s.  204h 
S    J048  and   S.   2049   ;ire  bills  designed  1o 
combat   and   penalize  organized  crime,  paj  • 
tlcularly  In  its  attempt  to  Infiltrate  and  tail* 
over  legitimate  businesses  by  means  of  mone  / 
Ulegallv  obtained 

Provisions  of  bills 
Both  bills  utilize  the  machinery  of  the 
.miitrust  laws  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
-S  2048  Is  framed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
-Sherman  Act  and  would  replace  5  8  of  that 
Act  3  2049  Is  driifted  as  an  Independent 
piece  of  legislation,  but  Includes  m  its  pro- 
visions the  discovery  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures  if  the  antitrust  laws 

S.  2048  amends  the  Sherman  .^ct  to  malce 
It  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  Inveet 
Intentionally  unreported  Income  in  any  bu^jl- 
ness  enterprise. 

In  essence.  S.  2049  makes  It  a  criminal 
offense  to  .ipply  the  Income  received  from 
enumerated  rrimmul  activities  to  any  busi- 
ness enterprise 

To  aid  In  enforcement.  S.  2049  authorizes 
the  Issuance  of  injunctions  at  the  request 
of  either  the  government  or  a  private  party. 
Persons  injured  due  to  the  application  of 
income  derived  criminally  In  legitimate  busi- 
nesses may  bring  treble  damage  actions,  and 
.1  criminal  judgment  would  be  pnma  facie 
evidence  In  any  treble  damage  action. 

S  2049  also  authorizes  nationwide  service 
of  process  and  grants  Immunity  from  prose- 
cution to  witnesses  testifying  lii  proceedings 
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instituted  by  the  United  States  under  this 
statute. 

Need  Jot  legislation 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  organized  crime, 
which  lakes  billions  of  dollars — mostly  In 
cash  and  mostly  untaxed— annually  from  the 
American  public,  has  broadened  Its  opera- 
tions by  infiltrating  and  taking  over  legiti- 
mate businesses.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  concluded,  "The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  infiltration 'of  legitimate 
business  in  America  cannot  be  measured. 
Law  enforcement  officials  agree  that  entry 
Into  legitimate  business  |by  organized 
crime]  is  continually  increasing  and  that  It 
has  not  decreased  organized  crime's  control 
over  gambling,  usury  and  other  profitable, 
low-risk  criminal  enterprises."  The  Challenge 
of  Cr^ne  In  a  Free  Society,  p.  190  (1967). 

Orj^anlzed  crime,  therefore.  Is  a  major 
tlireat  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
American  economic  system,  which  is 
grounded  In  freedom  of  decision.  'When  orga- 
nized crime  moves  into  a  business.  It  custom- 
arily brings  all  the  techniques  of  violence 
and  Intimidation  which  It  used  In  Its  Illegal 
businesses.  The  effect  of  competitive  or  mo- 
nopoly p(jwer  attained  this  way  Is  even  more 
unwholesome  than  other  monopoUefi  because 
Its  position  does  not  rest  on  economic 
superiority. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  makes  it 
clear  that  all  legitimate  methods  of  com- 
bating organized  crime  must  be  utilized.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement,  "law  enforcement's  way 
of  fighting  organized  crime  has  been  primi- 
tive compared  to  organized  crime's  way  of 
operating.  Law  enforcement  must  use 
methods  at  least  as  efficient  as  organized 
crimes."  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society,  p.  200  (1967) . 

Application  of  antitru.it  principles  to 
organized    crime 

The  time  tested  machinery  of  the  antitrust 
laws  contains  several  useful  and  workable 
features  which  are  appropriate  for  use 
against  organized  crime. 

Thus.  In  addition  to  making  combinations 
and  conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade,  as  well 
as  monopolizations  and  attempts  to  rnonopo- 
llze.  Illegal  and  punishable  by  criminal  pen- 
alties. 15  U.^.C.  §f  1,  2,  the  antitrust  laws 
provide  for  civil  enforcement.  Private  parties 
Injured  by  conduct  violative  of  antitrust 
laws  may  bring  actions  to  recover  treble  their 
losses  plus  their  attorney's  fees.  16  U  S  C. 
I  15. 

In  a  private  damage  suit,  the  fact  of  a 
prior  government  Judgment  Involving  the 
same  conduct  may  be  used  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  antitrust  laws  have  been 
violated.  15  U.S.C.  §  16. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  a  grand  jury 
about  ivntltrust  violations  are  given  Immun- 
ity from  prosecution  for  offenses  discussed 
in  his  testimony.  15  U.S.C.  §  32. 

Tlie  antitrust  laws  also  provide  for  dis- 
covery of  facts  by  means  of  the  grand  Jury 
process  in  a  criminal  Investigation  and  by 
means  of  a  civil  investigative  demand  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  civil  actions.  16  U.S.C. 
§  1312. 

Some  of  the  conduct  of  organized  crime  in 
legitimate  businesses  can  be.  and  has  been, 
reached  by  the  existing  antitrust  laws.  Thus, 
for  example.  In  United  States  v.  Bits,  282 
F.  2d  465  {  2d  Clr.  1960) .  the  Court  of  Appeals 
sustained  an  Indictment  under  I  1  of  the 
Sherman  .•\ct.  In  this  case,  the  antitrust  laws 
were  used  to  combat  activities  of  racketeers 
who  were  engaged  in  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  In  restraint  of  trade  In 
the  wholesale  distribution  and  sale  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  In  the  metropolitan 
New  York  .area.  The  conspiracy  operated  by 
means  of  strikes  and  strike  threats  to  coerce 
distributors  to  pay  the  conspirators  sums  of 
money.  Tliose  who  refused  had  their  ship- 
ments of  newspapers  and  magazines  Inter- 
fered  with.   Convictions   were  suljsequently 


obtained  and  the  defendants  sentenced  to 
Jail  terms.  See  also,  e.g.  United  States  v. 
Pennsylvania  Refuse  Removal  Association, 
357  F.  2d  806  (3d  Clr.),  cert,  denied.  384  U.S. 
961  (1966)  (Criminal  convictions  of  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  trade  in  refuse  removal  by 
means  of  the  coercion  of  non-conspirators 
affirmed) ;  Los  Angeles  Meat  and  Provision 
Drivers  Union  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  94 
(1962)  (Antitrust  laws  used  in  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  and  enjoin  a  conspiracy  in 
the  sale  of  yellow  grease  which  was  enforced 
in  a  coercive  manner). 

Other  activities  of  organized  crime  in  legit- 
imate business  may  or  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws.  Thus,  some  extor- 
tion tactics  and  business  take-overs  by  or- 
ganized crime  might  not  be  reached  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  particularly  if  they  af- 
fected only  the  victimized  business  rather 
than  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  competition  in 
an  entire  line  of  commerce. 

Still  other  activities  of  organized  crime  in 
connection  with  legitimate  businesses  are 
clearly  not  subject  to  the  existing  antitrust 
laws.  These  include  such  techniques  as  the 
loan  of  money  on  condition  that  a  racketeer 
be  appointed  to  the  recipient's  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  an  Investment  of  concealed  profits 
acquired  from  illegal  activity. 

As  described  above,  S.  2048  and  S.  2049  ex- 
tend the  use  of  the  antitrust  machinery  as 
a  weapon  against  organized  crime. 

The  Antitrust  Section  agrees  that  organized 
crime  must  be  stopped.  It  further  agrees 
that  the  antitrust  machinery  possesses  cer- 
tain advantages  worthy  of  utlllzalton  In  this 
fight.  It  therefore  supports  and  endorses  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  both  S.  2048  and 
S.  2049,  and  similar  legislation 

However,  it  prefers  the  approach  of  S. 
2049.  By  placing  the  antitrust-type  enforce- 
ment and  discovery  procedures  in  a  separate 
statute,  a  commingling  of  criminal  enforce- 
ment goals  with  the  goals  of  regulating  com- 
petition is  avoided. 

S.  2048.  on  the  other  hand,  by  inserting  in 
the  Sherman  Act  a  provision  which  does  not 
have  as  Its  primary  objective  tlie  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  free  competition, 
may  result  in  an  undesirable  blending  of 
otherwise  laudatory  statutory  objectives. 
Criminal  conduct  which  violates  existing 
antitrust  laws  can  be  proceeded  against  un- 
der those  laws.  Additional  conduct  sought  to 
be  reached  should  be  attacked  under  sepa- 
rate legislation. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  antitrust  laws  them- 
selves as  a  vehicle  for  combating  organized 
crime  could  create  inappropriate  and  un- 
necessary otstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  In- 
jured by  organized  crime  who  inlght  seek 
treble  damage  recovery.  Such  a  private  liti- 
gant would  have  to  contend  with  a  body  of 
precedent — appropriate  in  a  purely  antitrust 
context — setting  strict  requirements  on  ques- 
tions such  as  "standing  to  sue"  and  "proxi- 
mate cause." 

Conversely,  the  placing  of  this  legislation 
In  the  body  of  the  antitrust  laws  could  have 
an  undesirable  and  inappropriate  impact  on 
the  administration  of  the  antitrust  laws  In 
their  normal  context.  Thus,  faced  with  liti- 
gation betw^een  private  citizens  and  members 
of  the  organized  criminal  hierarchy,  there 
may  well  be  a  natural  inclination  to  weight 
the  balance  heavily  in  favor  of  the  private 
citizen.  Such  an  imbalance,  while  defensible 
in  this  context.  Is  inappropriate  in  the  nor- 
mal antitrust  litigation  context. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Section  of 
Antitrust  Law  recommends  that  the  House 
of  Delegates  adopt  the  attached  resolution 
endorsing  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
S.  2048  and  S.  2049,  and  all  similar  legisla- 
tion having  the  purposes  of  adapting  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  organized  crime,  but  recommending 
that  any  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  an 
Independent  statute  and  not  be  included  In 
the  Sherman  Act,  or  any  other  antitrust  law. 


Exhibit  2 
S.  1623 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  Unite:!  Stales 
Code  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain 
Income  in  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives:  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Activities 
Profits  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "criminal  actlvitv"  means 
(A)  any  act  Involving  murder,  kidnaping, 
extortion,  bankruptcy  fraud,  or  the  m.mu- 
facture.  importation,  receiving,  concealment, 
buying,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  narcotic 
drugs  or  marihuana  which  is  punishable  un- 
der any  statute  of  the  United  States;  (B) 
any  act  which  Is  punishable  under  anv  of 
the  following  provisions  of  title  18.  Un.ted 
States  Code:  section  201  (relating  to  brib- 
ery I,  section  224  (relating  to  sports  brlberv  i , 
sections  891-894  (relating  to  extortlon.ue 
credit  transaction."!  I.  sections  471,  472.  ..nd 
473  (relating  to  counterfeiting),  section  1084 
(relating  to  the  tran.=misslon  of  g.uiibling 
information),  section  1503  (relatlnfr  to  ob- 
struction of  Justice),  section  19.52  .relating 
to  racketeering),  section  1954  (lel.iting  to 
welfare  fund  bribery),  and  chapter  117  (re- 
lating to  white  slave  traffic);  and  (C)  anv 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
o;Ten.ses. 

(2)  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
mean.?  commerce  within  the  Di.^trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Common  wealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  State.s.  or 
between  any  place  in  a  State  and  anv  place 
in  another  State,  or  between  place.?  "in  the 
same  SUate  through  another  State. 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  commerce"  mc-ans 
commerce  between  any  State  and  any  for- 
eign country. 

1 4)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  anv  indi- 
vidual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  other  legal  entity. 

(6)  The  term  "income"  means  anv  income 
which  is  required  by  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  be  reported  as  such  for  pur- 
poses of  income  taxation. 

(7)  The  tenn  "intentionally  unreported 
income"  means  any  income  of  anv  person 
which  is  subject  to  income  taxation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  but  which  with  Intent  to  evnde  the 
requirements  of  such  code  is  not  rcporu-d  by 
such  person  as  income  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  such  code. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  2.  la)  Whoever,  being  a  person  who 
has  received  any  income  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  any  criminal  .ictivitv"  in 
which  such  person  h;is  participated  as  a  prin- 
cipal within  the  meaning  of  section  2.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  applies  anv  part  of 
such  Income  or  the  proceeds  of  any  such  in- 
come to  the  acquisition  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  person  of  legal  title  to  or  anv  ix^neficial 
interest  in  any  of  the  assets.  Iiabiiitles.  or 
capital  of  any  business  enterprise  which  is 
engaged  in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  a  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  a  corporation  who  has  authorized, 
ordered,  or  perfom.ed  any  act  which  con- 
stitutes in  whole  or  in  pert  a  violation  of 
subsectioii  (a)  by  such  corporation,  shall  be 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  tined  not 
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more    liian    15.000.    or    Imprisoned    not    more 
than  on«  year,  or  both 

ici  Whoever  ili  investa  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly any  intentionally  unreported  income 
derived  by  such  person  from  a  proprietary 
intereet  !n  any  business  enterprise  in  any 
pecuniary  intereet  in  any  other  bvislnesa  en- 
terprise which  Is  engaged  in.  or  the  activities 
of  which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, iir  2)  uses  any  such  Income  to  estab- 
lish or  operate  any  such  other  business  en- 
terprise, shall  be  fined  nfit  more  than  10  000. 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  th.in  ten  year^ 
or  both 

INJUMCTIONS 

SEC  3  lai  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restr.^in  violations  of  section  i 

ibi  Under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  United  States 
attorneys,  m  their  respective  districts,  to 
institute  proceedings  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  violations  In  any  action  by  the  United 
S'.H'es  under  this  section,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed as  si-Kin  as  may  be  to  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof  Pending  flnal  deter- 
mination thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time 
enter  such  temporary  restraining  order  or 
prohibition  as  it  shall  deem  proper 

HJi  A«y  person  other  than  the  United 
States  I  may  Institute  action  ur.der  this  sec- 
tion m  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  to 
prevent  ind  restrain  threatened  loss  or  da.Ti- 
age  to  such  person  from  a  violation  of  section 
2  In  any  such  action  relief  shall  be  granted 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  granting  of  injunctive  relief  from 
threa'ened  loss  or  damage  in  other  cases 
Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond  against 
damages  for  an  injunction  Improvidentiy 
granted  and  a  showing  of  Immediate  danger 
of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  preliminary 
Injunction  may  be  Issued  m  any  such  action 
t)efore  a  determination  thereof  upon  its 
merits. 

ACTIONS  rOR  DAMAGES 

S«c  4(a)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  viola- 
tion of  section  2  may  Institute  a  civil  action 
m  i  district  ourt  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  him.  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 
including  a  reasonable  attorneys  fee 

b)  Whenever  the  United  States  is  injured 
In  Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  section  2,  It  may  Institute  a  civil 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy and  shall  recover  the  actual  amount 
of  the  damages  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  the 
action 

ici  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sec- 
tion 5.  any  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
barred  unless  it  Is  commenced  within  four 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued 

EFfE.T    OF     JfDCMENTS 

6EC  5  la)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree 
entered  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
Instituted  by  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  the  efJect  that  a  defendant  has  vio- 
lated section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  against  such  defendant  in 
any  action  brought  by  any  other  party 
against  such  defendant  under  this  Act  as  to 
all  matters  with  respect  to  which  such  Judg- 
ment or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  consent  Judgment  or 
decree  entered  before  any  testimony  haa 
t>een  taken,  or  to  any  Judgment  or  decree 
entered  in  an  action  under  section  4ibi 

bi  Whenever  any  clvU  or  criminal  action 
I  other  than  an  action  under  section  4(b)) 
Is  instituted  by  the  United  Statea  to  prevent, 
restraint,  or  punish  any  violation  of  section 
2.  the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations 
prescribed  by  section  4ic)  with  respect  to 
any  private  right  of  action  arising  under  this 
Act  which  Is  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  any 


matter  complained  of  in  such  action  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  suspended  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action  ov  the  United 
States  and  for  one  year  thereafter  Whenever 
the  running  of  such  period  of  limitations  Is 
5<j  suspended  with  respect  to  any  right  of  ac- 
tion arising  under  section  4(aj,  action 
tnereon  shall  be  barred  unless  It  Is  com- 
menced wlthm  such  perlixl  of  suspension  or 
within  four  years  after  the  accrual  of  the 
cause   of   action 

VEJ«UK    AND    PROCESS 

Sec  6  (ai  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  this  Act.  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  or  prf)ceedLng  under  this  Act  against 
any  person  may  be  instituted  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In 
which  such  person  resides.  Is  found  or  has 
an  agent,  and  any  such  action  or  proceeding 
against  a  corporation  also  hiay  be  Instituted 
In  such  court  fcr  any  district  in  which  such 
corp<.>ratliin   transacts   business 

(bi  In  any  action  under  section  3(bi  of 
this  \ct  in  iiny  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  It  Is  shown  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  require  that  other  parties  residing 
In  any  other  district  be  brought  before  the 
court,  the  court  may  cause  such  parties  to 
t>e  summoned,  and  process  for  that  purpose 
may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  states  by  the  marshal   thereof 

(ci  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding Instituted  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  Act  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  dLstrlct  sub- 
penas  Issued  by  such  court  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  may  be  served  in  ajiy 
other  judicial  district  except  that  m  any 
civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such  subpena 
shall  be  issued  for  service  upon  iuiy  individ- 
ual who  resides  In  another  district  at  a  place 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
at  which  such  court  Is  held  without  approval 
given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause 

id)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  thks  Act.  all  process  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  Act  against  a  corpora- 
tion may  be  served  in  any  judicial  district 
in  which  such  corporation  is  an  Inhabitant 
or  Is  found 

EXPEDITI'iN    or    ACTIONS 

Sec  7  In  any  civil  action  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  court 
a  certificate  stating  that  In  his  opinion  the 
case  Is  of  general  public  Importance  A  copy 
of  that  certificate  shall  be  furnished  immedi- 
ately by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge  (or  in 
his  absence  to  the  presiding  circuit  Judge)  of 
the  circuit  In  which  such  action  Is  pending 
Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  such  judge  shall 
designate  Immediately  three  judges  of  that 
circuit  (Of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  cir- 
cuit judge)  to  hear  and  determine  such 
action  The  Judges  -so  designated  shall  assign 
such  action  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  participate  In  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  cause  such  action 
to  be  expedited  In  every  way 

EVIDENCE 

Sec  8  la)  In  the  taking  of  depositions 
for  use  in  any  civil  action  instituted  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act.  and  In  the 
hearings  before  any  examiner  or  special 
master  appointed  to  take  testimony  therein, 
the  prcjceedUigs  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
as  freely  as  are  trials  in  open  court,  and  no 
order  excluding  the  public  irom  attendance 
at  any  such  proceeding  shall  be  made  or 
enforced 

lb)  No  Individual  who  gives  testimony 
under  oath,  or  produces  documentary  evi- 
dence under  oath.  In  obedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  In  any  action  or  proceeding  instituted 
by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  may  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter   or  thing  concerning  which  he 


testifies,  or  produces  documentary  or  other 
evidence,  m  such  action,  except  that  no  such 
individual  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution 
or  punishment  for  perjury  committed  while 
so  testifying 

APPEALS 

Sec  9  In  every  civil  action  Instituted  by 
the  United  States  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  under  this  Act.  an  appeal  from 
the  flnal  judgment  of  the  district  couri  will 
He  only  to  the  Supreme  Court 

S  1624 
A  bin  ui  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  t  )  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
taxes  on  wagering  to  insure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facilitate  the 
collecuon  of  such  taxes,  and  for  <nher  pur- 
poses 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.sentatues     of     the     United     States     of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1   Short  Title.  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title —This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the     Wagering  Tax  Amendments  of  1969   ' 

(h)  Amendment  or  1954  Code —Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
m  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  provision 
<jf  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

( c )      ErmcTivE     Date  —The     amendments 

made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  after  the  date 

of  the  enactmentibf  this  Act 

Sec    2    MooinmCrioNs  To   Insure  Constiti'- 

noNAL      Rights      and      Facilitate 

Collection 

a  I  Amendment  of  Chapter  35 — Chapter 
i5  I  relating  to  taxes  on  wagering)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"subchapter  a  —  TAX  ON  WAGERS 

Sec  4401    Imposition  of  tax. 

Sec  4402  Cross  references 

Sec  4401    Imposition  or  Tax 

(S)  Wagers— There  shall  be  Imposed  on 
wagers,  as  defined  In  section  4421,  an  excise 
tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  there- 
of 

lb)  Amount  or  Wager.— In  determining 
the  amount  ol  any  wager  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  all  charges  incident  to  the 
placing  of  such  wager  shall  be  Includedi 
except  that  it  the  taxpayer  establishes.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subchapter 
has  been  collected  as  a  separate  charge  from 
the  person  placing  such  wager,  the  amount  so 
collected  shall  be  excluded. 

ic)  Perso.ns  Liable  for  Tax. — The  follow- 
ing persons  shall  be  liable  for  the  excise 
tax  impijsed  by  this  subchapter 

"111  Principals  and  PtJNCHBOAHD  Opera- 
tors.— Each  person  who  Is  a  principal  or  a 
punchboard  operator,  as  defined  In  section 
4421.  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  the  tax 
under  this  subchapter  on  all  wagers  placed 
with  him  or  In  a  pool  or  lottery  conducted 
by  him. 

"(2)  Agents. — Each  person  who  Is  an 
agent,  as  defined  In  section  4421,  and  who 
falls  to  register  under  section  4412  shall  be 
liable  for  and  shall  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subchapter  on  all  such  wagers  received 
by  him 

"Sec.  4402    Cross  Reitrences. 

"For  penalties  and  other  administrative 
provls.ona  applicable  to  this  subchapter,  see 
sections  4421  to  4424,  Inclusive;  and  sub- 
title P 

"subchapter  b — occupational  tax 
"Sec.  4411    Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4412.  Registration. 

"Sec.  4413.  Certain  provisions  made  applica- 
ble. 
"Sec.  4414.  Cross  references. 
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"Sec    4411,   Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Persons  Liable  roR  Tax. — There  Is 
hereby  Imposed — 

"(1)  Principals  and  agents. — A  special 
lax  of  $1,000  per  year  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  who  Is  a  principal  or  an  agent. 

(2)  Pickup  men.  employees,  and  punch- 
board  operators. — A  special  tax  of  $100  per 
year  to  be  paid  by  each  person  who  Is  a 
pickup  man.  an  employee,  or  a  punchboard 
operator 

"(b)  Rate  or  Tax. — Whenever  a  person  Is 
liable  for  the  special  tax  under  more  than 
one  of  the  rates  applicable  under  subsection 
(a),  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  only  one 
such  tax  payable  at  the  highest  applicable 
rate. 
"Sec.  4412.  Registration. 

"(a)  Registration  Reqihrzicentb. — Elach 
principal,  agent,  pickup  man,  employee,  and 
punchboard  operator  shall  register  with  the 
official  In  charge  of  the  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  Is  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  activity  which  makes  him  liable 
for  tax  under  this  chapter.  The  form  of  the 
registration  and  the  Information  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  person  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In  such  regula- 
tions us  may  be  ncces.<;ary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Firm  or  Company. — Where  subsec- 
tion la)  requires  the  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a  firm  or  company  to  be  registered, 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  sev- 
eral persons  constituting  the  firm  or  com- 
pany shall  be  registered. 

"lO  Supplemental  Information. — In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  he  or  his  delegate  may  require 
from  lime  to  time  such  supplemental  infor- 
mation from  any  person  required  to  register 
under  this  section  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec  4413.  Certain  Provisions  Made  Appli- 
cable. 
Sections  4901,  4902.  4904.  4905,  and  4906 
5>hall  extend  to  and  apply  to  the  special  tax 
Imposed  by  this  subchapter  and  to  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  It  Is  Imposed,  and  for  that 
purpose  any  activity  which  makes  a  person 
liable  lor  ^peclal  tax  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  business  or  oc- 
cupation referred  to  In  such  sections.  No 
other  provision  of  sections  4901  to  4907.  In- 
clusive, shall  so  extend  or  apply. 
"Sec    4414    Cross  References. 

For  penalties  and  other  administrative 
provisions  applicable  to  this  subchapter,  see 
sections  4421  to  4424.  inclusive;  and  subtitle 
F. 

"subchapter  c — miscellaneous  provisions 
"Sec  4421    Definitions. 

"Sec  4422.  Applicability  of  Federal  State  laws. 
Sec  4423.  Disclosure  of  wagering  tax  infor- 
mation. 
"Sec  4424.  Territorial  extent. 
"Sec  4421.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Wager. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

111  In  General — The  term  'wager' 
means — 

"(A)  any  wager  with  respect  to  a  sports 
event  or  a  contest  placed  with  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  accepting  such 
wagers. 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  in  a  wagering  pool 
with  respect  to  a  sports  event  or  a  contest. 
If  such  p)ool  Is  conducted  for  profit,  and 

"(C)  any  wager  placed  in  a  lottery  con- 
ducted for  profit. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — The  term  'wager'  does 
not  Include — 

"(A)  any  wager  placed  with,  or  any  wager 
placed  In  a  wagering  pool  conducted  by,  a 
parlmutuel  wagering  enterprise  licensed 
under  State  law, 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  In  a  coln-op)erated 
device  with  respect  to  which  an  occupational 


tax  is  Imposed  by  section  4461,  or  any  amount 
paid  in  lieu  of  inserting  a  coin,  token,  or 
similar  object,  to  operate  a  device  described 
In  section  4462(a)(2).  if  an  occupational 
tax  Is  Imposed  w.th  respect  to  such  device 
by  section  4461.  or 

"(C)  any  wager  placed  in  a  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery — 

"(I)  which  Is  conducted  by  an  agency  of 
a  State  acting  under  authority  of  State  law, 
and 

"(11)  the  ultimate  winners  In  which  are 
determined  by  the  results  of  a  horserace, 
but  only  If  such  wager  is  placed  with  the 
State  agency  conducting  such  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery,  or  with  its  au- 
thorized employees  or  agents. 

"(b)  Lottery. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  lottery  means 
the  numbers  game,  policy,  and  similar  types 
of  wagering. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — The  term  'lottery'  does 
not  include — 

"(A)  any  game  of  a  type  in  which  usually— 

"  ( 1 )  the  wagers  are  placed 

"(11)  the  winners  are  determined,  and 

"(ill)  the  distribution  of  prizes  cr  other 
property  Is  made,  in  the  presence  of  all  per- 
sons placing  wagers  in  such  game;  and 

"(B)  any  drawing  conducted  by  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  s<"ctlons  501 
and  521,  if  no  part  of  the  net  proceeds  de- 
rived from  such  drawing  inures  to  tht  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual 

"(c)  Principal. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  principal'  means  any  person 
(Other  than  a  punchboard  operator)  who  is 
engaged  In  the  business  ol  accepting  wagers 
or  who  conducts  any  wagering  pool  or  lottery. 

"(d)  Agent. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
the  term  'agent'  means  any  person  who  is 
engaged  in  receiving  wagers  for  or  on  behalf 
of  a  principal. 

•(e)  Pickup  Man. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'pickup  man'  means  any 
person  who  knowingly  is  engaged  in  trans- 
mitting in  any  manner  wagers,  or  Infor- 
mation, records,  or  payments  relating  to 
wagers,  between  any  principal,  agent,  pickup 
man,  employee,  or  combination   thereof. 

"(f)  Employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  employee'  means  any  per- 
son (other  than  an  agent  or  pickup  man) 
who  knowingly  Is  employed  to  assist  in  any 
capacity  in  an  activity  which  makes  another 
person  liable  for  special  tax  as  a  principal. 
agent,  or  pickup  man. 

"(g)  Punchboard  Operator. — The  term 
'punchboard  ojjerator'  means  any  person  who 
accepts  wagers  only  in  the  form  of  chances  on 
a  punchboard,  'five  card  draw  game,'  or  sim- 
ilar gaming  device  for  profit,  either  on  his 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  another  person. 

"Sec.  4422.  Applicability  of  Federal  and 
State  Li.\ws. 
"The  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  activity  shall 
not  exempt  any  person  from  any  penalty  pro- 
vided by  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  for  engaging  In  the  same  activity,  nor 
shall  the  payment  of  any  such  tax  prohibit 
any  State  from  placing  a  tax  on  the  same 
activity  for  State  or  other  purposes. 

"Sec.  4423.  Disclosure  of  Wagering  Tax  In- 
formation. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary nor  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Treasury  Department  may  divulge  or  make 
known  in  any  manner  whatever  to  any  per- 
son— 

"(1)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  registration  made  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter, 

"(2)  any  record  required  for  maUng  any 
such  return,  payment,  or  registration,  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  la  permitted  by 
the  taxpayer  to  examine  or  which  is  produced 
pursuant  to  section  7602.  or 


"(3)  any  information  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  any  such  return,  payment, 
registration,  or  record. 

lb)  Permissible  Disclosure — A  disclo- 
sure otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  i  a  i 
may  be  made  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  this  title.  However,  any 
document  or  Information  so  disclosed  may 
not  be — 

"1 1 )  divulged  or  made  known  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  any  person  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  or  civil  or 
criminal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

■(2)  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  offense  occurring 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Use  of  Documents  Possessed  by  Tax- 
payer.— Except  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement 
of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title — 

"(1)  any  stamp  denoting  payment  of  the 
special  tax  under  this  chapter.  ■ 

•■(2)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  pos- 
sessed by  a  taxpayer  of  any  return,  payment, 
or  registration  made  by  such  taxpayer  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)  any  information  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  any  such  document, 
shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for 
any  purpose  against  such  taxpayer  In  any 
action,  suit,  or  other  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding 

"(d)    Inspection  by  Committees  of  Con- 
cress. — Section  61031  d)   shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  payment,  or  registration 
made  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
"Sec,  4424.  T'erritorul  Extent. 

"The  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall 
apply  only  to  wagers  accepted  in  the  United 
States,  or  wagers  placed  by  a  person  who  is  in 
•.he  United  States — 

"(a)  with  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States,  or 

"lb)  in  ri  wagering  j>ool  <.r  lottery  con- 
ducted by  a  person  who  ;s  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  " 

lb)  Repeal  of  Public  Disclosure  Re- 
quirement.— Section  6107  i  relating  to  list  of 
special  taxpayers  for  public  inspection)  is 
hereby  repealed, 

(c)  Repeal    of    Posting    Requirement. — 
Section  6806  i  relating  to  posting  occup.\tlonal 
tax  stamps)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec   6806.  Posting  Occupational  Tax  Stamp. 

"Every  person  engaged  in  any  business. 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  is  thereby 
made  liable  to  a  special  tax  i  other  than  the 
tax  imposed  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
35  or  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36 1 . 
shall  place  and  keep  ronsplcuou.sly  m  his 
establishment  or  pl-^ce  of  business  all  stamps 
denoting  payment  of  such  special  tax." 

(d)  Clerical  .Amendments  ■ — 

( 1  )  The  table  of  sections  for  suljchapter  B 
of  chapter  61  (relating  to  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions )  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec  6107.  List  of  special  taxpayers  for  pub- 
lic Inspection." 

1 2)  Section  6110  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  For  prohibition  on  disclosure  of 
wagering  tax  information,  see  section  4423." 
Sec  3    Criminal  Pej«alties. 

(a)  Unauthorized  Disclosure  by  Govern- 
ment Officials. — Section  7213  i  relating  to 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  information)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  subsection  i  e )  as 
subsection  (f);  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

■'(e)  Wagering  Tax  Returns. — Any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  violates 
section  4423  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
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tban  1  year,  or  boUi,  together  with  the  cost 
of  prosecution,  and  the  oRender  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  office  or  discharged  from  em- 
ployment ' 

bi  Elimination  of  Mandatory  Minimum 
Fine —Section  1262  ireUtlmj  to  violation  of 
occupational  tax  iaws  relatlne  to  wagering — 
failure  to  pay  speeUil  tax  i  is  amended  by 
strlklnt:  out  be  ?ned  not  less  :han  *1  lkX) 
and  not  more  than  »5  000 "  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereoi  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  flned  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  ImprL-ioned  nut  more 
than  J  months,  or  both,  ujgether  with  costs 
of  prosecution   ' 

iC)  Failure  To  Post  Tax  Stamps —Section 
7273  (relating  to  penalties  for  offenses  relat- 
ing to  special  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 


-subchapters     for     chapter     75     (relating     to 

crimes,    other    offenses,    and    forfeitures)     Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following. 

■  Subchapter   E.    Immunity  '" 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL DKKENSE— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  JACKSON 


"Sec.  7273.  Penalties   for   Offenses    Relat- 
ing T<i  Special  Taxes. 

"Any  person  who  shall  fall  to  place  and 
keep  stumps  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
.special  tax  as  provided  in  .section  6806  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  310) 
equal  to  the  special  tAX  for  which  his  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  lallure 
Is  shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
-such  fWlure  to  comply  with  section  6806  Is 
through  willful  neglect  or  refusal,  then  the 
penalty  .-^hall  be  double  the  amount  above 
prescribed   ' 

(d)    Clerical  Amendmknts  — 

(li  Section  5692  'relating  to  penalties  re- 
lating to  posting  of  .special  tax)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  7273(a)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  7273." 

(2)  Section  76091  a  I  (  relating  to  Inspection 
of  books,  papers,  records,  and  other  data)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph 
(5). 

Sec    4.  Immunity     for     Witnesses     in     Tax 
M.\tters 
(a)     Grants    of    Immunity — Chapter    75 

(relating  to  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  for- 
feitviresi  is  tunended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"subchapter    e — immunitt 
"Sec.  7351     Immunity  for  Witnesses 

"(a)     General    Rule     -Whenever     In     the 
Judgment    )f  a   United   States   .\ttorney   the 
testimony  of  any  witness,  or  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  by   any 
witness.  In  any  case  or  pioceedlng  before  any 
case    or    proceeding    before    any    grand    Jury 
or  court  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
administration  or  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment of  any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  35  of  this 
title,  is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest,  the 
United  States  Attorney,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  designated  by  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  make  application  to  the  court  that 
the  witness  shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  ind  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence  required  of   him   may   tend   to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  criminal 
penalty   or    forfeiture     But    no   such   witness 
^hall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  crim- 
inal penalty  or  forfeiture  lor  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his    privilege    against    self-incrimination,    to 
testify  or  produce  evidence    nor  ^hall   testi- 
mony so  compelled  nor  evidence  so  produced 
be  used  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing (except  prosecutions  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  )   against  him  in  any  court. 

lb)  Exceptions.— No  witness  shall  be  ex- 
empt under  the  provision  of  this  .section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  in 
this  section   ■ 

(bi    Clerical   Amendment —The   table   of 


Mr  ANDEIISON  Mr  President,  on 
Monday.  March  17.  ihe  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Jack.soni  addressed 
the  50th  anniversary-  convention  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  here  in  Washington.  DC. 

His  message  outlines  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  national  defense 
As  ii  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Militar>-  Construction  Au- 
thorization Subcommittee,  there  are  few 
men  more  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject than  Senator  Jackson 

I  commend  tlie  address  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Five  Mvths  That  Bkset   Us 
I  By  Senator  Henry   M    Jackson) 
It  IS  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you 

The  longer  I  work  at  the  problems  of  na- 
tional security,  the  more  I  come  to  share  Josh 
Billings'  view  "It  Isn't  Ignorance  that  causes 
so  much  trouble.  Us  what  people  know  that 
Isn't  so." 

For  It  is  harder  to  deal  with  error  than  with 
ignorance  Error,  after  all,  is  a  child  of  our 
own  minds  and  we  love  It  as  our  very  own. 

We  live  111  a  restless  and  risky  world,  where 
a  fresh  crisis  .irrlves  .is  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper  Faced  with  complex  Issues  and 
understandably  hoping  for  simple  answers.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  convenient  but  false 
myths  work  their  way  into  some  peoples 
thinking. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  dangers  and  the  real  problems, 
some  prevalent  myths  need  to  be  dispelled 
I 
Myth  Number  One  is  that  the  Soviets  are 
on  d  fixed  course  toward  more  peaceful  and 
moderate  policies,  and  are  ready  to  leave  their 
neli^hbors  alone. 

A  Czech  citizen  might  be  permitted  some 
doubt.<.    Or  a  Yugoslav 

I  believe  that  the  truth  Is  exactly  contrary 
to  this  reassuring  notion  I  do  not  know  how 
to  assess  the  Soviet  adversary  except  as  a 
dangerous,  opportunistic,  unpredictable  op- 
ponent— with  a  military  capability  whose 
reach  Is  expanding 

In  mllUury  terms,  the  Soviet  thrust  Into 
Czechoslovakia  proved  what  they  can  do  It 
was  a  vivid  dem  jnstratlon  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ity for  rapid,  selective  mobilization,  for  effi- 
cient movement  of  large  combat  and  support 
forces  over  extensive  distances,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  testing  of  effective  lines 
of  communication  in  support  of  military  op- 
erations far  from  the  Rus.sian  homeland.  Tlie 
Soviet  capability  that  was  exercised  so  im- 
pressively In  Czechoslovakia  is  available  for 
employment  on  other  tasks 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  moving  fast  to- 
ward parity  with  us  In  terms  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles By  the  end  of  this  year  Moscow  will 
have  depl.jyed  as  many — or  more — land- 
based  ICBM's  than  we  will  have,  and  with  a 
substantially  greater  inegatonnage.  The  So- 
viets are  deploying  the  Fractional  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  (FOBS)— which  is  a 
arst-strlke  oriented  weapons  system.  The 
Soviets  are  producing  Polaris-type  nuclear 
submarines  on  a  series,  assembly-line  baaU. 


each  with  16  ballistic  missiles.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  witnessing  a  far-ranging  expansion  of 
other  Soviet  naval  activity,  and  the  Soviet 
Navy  Is  quite  evidently  In  the  Mediterranean 
to  stay. 

Even  when  It  has  been  in  a  state  of  ad- 
mitted strategic  inferiority  to  U  S.  power,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  periodically  pressed  forward 
policies  designed  to  advance  Us  political  in- 
terests .ind  uj  undermine  the  security  of  the 
West.  This  restless  ambition  has  been  Illus- 
trated In  the  recurrent  campaigns  of  harass- 
ment and  restrictions  in  Berlin  and  the 
Cuban  missile  adventure,  and  in  the  strong 
backing  given  to  the  militant  Arab  force.^ 
m  the  very  serious  Middle  East  crisis  of  June 
1967. 

In  each  of  these  problngs  the  strategic 
inlerlority  of  Soviet  power  has  set  deflrute 
limits  to  the  extent  of  the  risks  that  the 
Politburo  was  willing  to  run.  But  once  the 
Kremlin  is  confident  of  po.ssesslng  .m  equal- 
ity or  a  preponderance  of  overall  nuclear  ca- 
pability. I  believe  it  will  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cept a  lar  wider  range  of  risks  to  pursue 
lis  purposes,  especially  in  areas  like  central 
Europe,  where  It  has  a  local  superiority  of 
conventlon.ll  forces 

However  sanguine  anyone  may  have  been 
about  .Soviet  policy,  the  brutaf  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  should  have  been  a  sobering 
experience  In  it*  .iftermath.  the  Politburo 
invented  the  ominous  Brezhnev  doctrtne  of 
limited  sovereignty  for  communist-run 
countries. 

The  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots  The 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  are  vintage  Russian  imperialism. 
Some  people  have  seen  the  point  President 
Tito,  who  for  twenty  years  has  fought  Soviet 
:ittempts  to  control  his  party  and  countrv. 
warned  that  if  the  Soviets  invaded  Yugo- 
slavia they  would  be  mired  in  a  long  and 
bitter  guerrilla  war.  Tito  denounced  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  as  either  a  ■diktat"  or  an 
unprincipled  compromise"  which  attempts, 
he  said,  "to  Justify  even  the  open  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  socialist  country  and 
the  adoption  of  military  force  as  a  means  of 
preventing  Independent  socialist  develop- 
ment " 

The  Italian  Communists  saw  the  point,  too. 
They  condemned  the  interventlc^n  in  Czecho- 
slovakia only  hours  after  the  Soviet  troops 
had  crossed  the  Czech  frontier.  Lugl  Longo. 
leader  of  the  It.ilian  Communist  Party,  force- 
fully condemned  the  doctrine  of  a  "guide 
slate'  or  "guide  party  ",  demanding  instead 
full  respect  for  the  "autonomv  and  sover- 
eignty of  every  Communist  pariv  and  social- 
ist state." 

Others  have  gotten  the  message  too.  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Rumania.  Austria.  Spain. 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty 

The  significant  point.  I  believe,  is  not  so 
much  that  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  Invent 
a  rationalization  for  what  they  did  in 
Czechoslovakia,  but  that  thev  h.-ive  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  laid  the  basis  for 
political  pressures,  blackmail  and  possible 
military  adventures  elsewhere. 

We  cannot  be  confident  that  a  Soviet 
Union  that  Invades  Czechoslovakia  will  not 
use  military  force  to  achieve  its  purposes  on 
other  fronts,  when  It  thinks  this  can  be 
done  without  running  unacceptable  risks. 
n 

Mvth  Number  Two  Is  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
.ire  becoming  progressively  more  liberal  and 
civ'l-nghts  conscious,  and  are  about  ready 
to  rejoin  Western  society. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  In  the  pa.st  year  or 
two  there  have  been  Increasing  signs  In  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  move  to  the  right — a  move 
toward  the  hard-liners. 

Obviously,  the  shaping  forces  of  the  mod- 
ern world  have  not  altogether  bvpassed  the 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  leaders  seem  to  have 
some  understanding  of  the  need  to  prevent 
nuclear  .accidents  or  failures  of  communica- 
tion that  could  lead  to  catastrophe  for  So- 
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Viet  society  In  a  general  nuclear  war.  The  day,  they  have  over  60  antl-balUstlc  missiles 
vigorous  development  and  application  of  deployed  on  launch  pads.  We,  on  the  other 
science  and  technology  have  not  only  multl-  hand,  have  not  yet  deployed  an  ABM  set-up 
piled  the  Soviet  capacity  to  wage  war  but      of  any  shape  or  form. 

also  the  capacity  to  produce  consumer  goods  ^  The  current  campaigners  against  the  ABM 
and  services.  The  demand  by  Soviet  citizens      say  that  when  the  United  States  acts  to  de- 


for  improvements  In  living  standards  have 
thus  been  encouraged.  These  same  advances 
In  science  and  technology  have  brought 
about  a  somewhat  wider  diffusion  of  pcxwer 
internally. 

But  how  are  the  Soviet  rulers  resj)ondlng 
to  the  living  economic  and  Intellectual 
forces?  Tlie  response  of  the  present  rulers 
is  to  strengthen  the  old  political  controls 
and  to  try  to  suppress  the  vital  forces  In- 
volved. 

I  find  nothing  "liberal"  In  Moscow's  cur- 
rent war  on  the  intellectuals,  and  the  at- 
tacks on  Jewish  authors  and  poets.  The 
present  Politburo  is  more  ugly  toward  intel- 
lectuals than  Khrushchev  ever  was.  Writers 
and  scholars  are  now  subjected  to  vicious 
and  violent  campaigns  of  denunciation.  The 
fact  is  there  are  more  Intellectuals  incar- 
cerated in  Soviet  prisons  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  this.  Stalin's  image  is  being  refur- 
bished as  the  great  military  leader  of  World 
War  II.  This  not  only  has  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  Stalin-line  among  the 
Russian  generals.  At  the  same  time,  It  en- 
courages the  neo-Stalinist  intellectuals  ana 
it  stimulates  harsher  attacks  on  the  liberal 
students  and  writers. 

As  to  the  outlook  in  Moscow  which 
prompted  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  we 
need  only  say  that  such  actions  are  not 
undertaken  by  rulers  confident  of  the  sta- 
bility of  their  regime.  The  Politburo's  sharp 
admonition  to  other  socialist  parties  and 
states  to  stay  in  line — or  else — suggests  a 
deep  Soviet  concern  over  the  kind  of  urge 
toward  freedom  that  app>eared  In  Czecho- 
slovakia and  that  could  spread  to  the  USSR 
Itself.  It  suggests  a  concern  in  the  Kremlin 
that  the  whole  so-called  "socialist  common- 
wealth"- as  well  as  their  own  control  over 
the  Soviet  Union — might  come  unglued. 

Given  this  situation  we  cannot  discount 
the  likelihood  of  further  shifts  toward  the 
hard-liners.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  danger 
that  an  harassed  leadership,  fearful  of  Its 
hold  on  the  reins  of  power,  may  take  undue 
risks,  and  make  gross  errors  of  Judgment,  in 
Us  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  might  add  that  the  uncertainties  are 
further  compounded  by  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility,  for  anyone  on  the  outside 
to  know  whether  the  Soviet  leadership,  at  any 
given  moment,  is  in  a  cautious  or  risk-taking 
mood.  Nothing  is  more  guarded  than  the  dis- 
cussions that  take  place  within  the  Kremlin. 
In  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
until  the  moment  of  attack,  the  political  sig- 
nals of  Soviet  intentions  were  at  best  ambig- 
uous. The  lightning-like  drive  into  Prague 
took  almost  everybody  by  surprise. 

in 

Myth  Number  TTiree  is  the  idea  that  it  Is 
the  United  States  that  is  responsible  for 
heating  up  the  arms  bulld-up. 

The  evidence  decisively  refutes  this  notion. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  long- 
range  intercontinental  surface  to  surface 
missiles: 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  test-fire  an  ABM 
against  an  Incoming  nuclear-armed  missile 
(in  1962)  and  they  are  the  only  nation  to 
have  done  this. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  test 
a  60  megaton  bomb — and  they  are  the  only 
nation  to  possess  anything  like  that  size 
bomb: 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem (FOBS) .  a  first-strike  oriented  weapon — 
and  they  are  the  only  nation  to  have  devel- 
oped or  deployed  such  a  system; 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  deploy  an  ABM 
set-up  and  they  have  been  testing.  Improv- 
ing, and  updating  the  system  ever  since.  To- 


ploy  an  ABM  we  are  "escalating  the  arms 
race."  I  have  never  heard  one  of  those  people 
say  that  because  the  Soviets  were  first  to 
deploy  an  ABM,  they  were  the  ones  that 
escalated  the  arms  race. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people,  if  they 
get  the  facts,  are  able  to  recognize  this  obvi- 
ous double-standard — crudely  biased  against 
their  own  country. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  has  explicitly 
rejected  the  proposition  that  deployment  of 
a  defensive  missile  system  heats  up  the  arms 
race  or  is  "destabilizing." 

At  a  London  press  conference  on  February 
9,  1967,  Premier  Kosygin  was  asked: 

"Do  you  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  anti-missile  system 
is  a  new  step  in  the  arms  race?" 

Premier  Kosygin  replied :  "Which  weapons 
should  be  regarde^  as  a  tension-factor — of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapons?  I  think  that 
a  defense  system  which  prevents  attack  is 
not  a  cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents 
a  factor  preventing  the  death  of  people." 

No  weapons  system,  of  course  is  or  will 
be  perfect.  Our  offensive  weapons  aren't  per- 
fect, and  our  defensive  arrangementr  won't 
be  either.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  refuse 
to  deploy  them  when  we  believe  they  can 
perform  a  useful  and  important  task  well 
enough  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  over-all  deterrent. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  de- 
termination to  proceed  with  the  phased  de- 
ployment of  a  thin  ABM  system,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  Americans  should  now  support  their 
President  In  his  statesmanlike  decision.  It 
would  make  no  sense  to  leave  this  country 
altogether  "naked"  to  enemy  missile  attack. 
And  it  Is  ImpKDrtant  to  steady  and  fortify 
our  President's  hand  in  this  very  unsteady 
world.  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  I  am  proud  that 
over  the  years  I  have  supported  my  Presi- 
dent— whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican.— in  the  critical  decisions  to  safe- 
guard the  national  defense  and  to  protect 
the  future  of  Individual  llbertv. 


Myth  Number  Four  Is  the  notion  In  some 
quarters  that  the  only  way  to  manage  our 
problems  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  "instant 
negotiation.''  We  are  told  by  some  well-known 
columnists. 'among  others,  that  "there  is 
no  alternative  to  an  immediate  summit  meet- 
ing with  the  Kremlin" 

This  is,  of  course,  silly,  and  it  shows  an 
utter  lack  of  sophistication  about  the  ne- 
gotiating process.  A  "summit  meeting"  Is 
a  highly  mobUe  adversary  operation  con- 
ducted in  the  spotlight.  Such  a  meeting 
needs  to  be  approached  with  the  most  pru- 
dent exploratory  preparations  and  skillful 
groundwork. 

To  many  Americans  International  negotia- 
tions are  so  completely  means  for  ending 
conflict  that  they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  and.  In  the  hands  of  experts 
are.  equally  adapted  to  continuing  conflict 
In  the  present  century  Moscow  has  perfected 
the  use  of  negotiation  as  a  method  of  pro- 
tracted conflict — as  a  means  of  buying  time 
to  build  up  its  own  military  forces,  or  of 
bringing  a  sense  of  relaxation  and  good  will 
before  instigating  some  energetic  ofTenslve 
on  a  new  front.  This  is  straight  from  the 
gospel  according  to  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  there  is 
only  one  safe  way  to  negotiate  with  Moscow. 
That  is,  to  have  strong  positions  to  bargain 
from. 

As  Sir  William  Hayter.  former  British  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  put  it: 

"The  Russians  are  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
eloquence  or  convinced  by  reasoned  argu- 
ments. They  rely  on  what  Stalin  used  to  call 


the  proper  basis  of  international  policy,  the 
calculation  of  forces.  So  no  case,  however 
skillfully  deployed,  however  clearly  demon- 
strated as  irrefutable,  will  move  them  from 
doing  what  they  have  previously  decided  to 
do:  the  only  way  of  changing  their  purpose 
is  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  no  advan- 
tageous alternative,  that  what  they  want  to 
do  is  not  possible." 

As  I  see  it.  in  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  free  world  niust  pursue  two  con- 
sonant courses  of  action:  on  the  one  hand, 
we  should  try  to  work  with  them  wherf 
interests  converge,  and.  on  the  other  hand. 
we  should  maintain  the  strength  and  the  re- 
solve to  discourage  adventurism  by  ihem 
and  to  encourage  them  to  Join  vis  in  seri- 
ous negotiations  of  the  explosive  and  diffi- 
cult issues. 

A  favorite  quotation  of  mine  is  one  from 
Relnhold  Niebuhr: 

"If  the  democratic  nations  fail,  their  fail- 
ure must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  faulty 
strategy  of  idealists  who  have  too  many 
illusions  when  they  face  realists  who  have 
too  little  conscience." 


Myth  Number  Five  is  the  latest  version 
of  the  devil  theory  of  history — some  peo- 
ple have  conjured  up  what  they  call  a  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex  " 

All  too  often  in  history  men  have  Inventerl 
scapegoats.  For  Marx  it  was  the  car^alist  For 
Hitler  it  was  the  Jew.  As  the  frustrations  c: 
our  many  problems  pile  up.  some  people  'in' 
blaming  their  troubles  on  the  so-called 
"military- Indus  trial  complex." 

Who  started  the  cold  war?  Who  compels 
us  to  spend  so  much  of  our  Income  on  na- 
tional defense?  Who  blocks  progress  toward 
disarmament?  To  some  Americans  the  answer 
is :  a  conspiracy  of  some  sort  between  the 
military  and  industry. 

And,  I  might  note,  this  fiction  is  not  just 
the  property  of  a  bunch  of  sensational  alarm- 
ists. It  has  also  crept  into  the  thought  of  per- 
sons in  responsible  positions  in  our  national 
life:  TV  commentators,  journalists,  political 
leaders,  ministers,  educators,  and  others- 
there  are  some  in  each  of  these  groups  whose 
talk  tends  to  parallel  the  fictions  of  the  most 
sensational  alarmists. 

All  this  recalls  Senator  Nye  and  his  attacks 
on  the  "munitions  makers."  In  the  1930s 
Americans  so  nearly  persuaded  themselves 
that  a  munitions  lobby  had  caused  the  first 
World  War  that  they  almost  ignored  Hitler 
and  the  Nazi  threat. 

Today  some  people  talk  .-is  though  the  rea- 
son for  our  big  defense  program  is  some 
treacherous  plan  by  American  generals  and 
industrialists. 

Patently,  this  view  ignores  the  three  great 
factors  which  have  compelled  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  our  liistory.  to 
create  and  maintain  a  large  permanent  mili- 
tary establishment^ — the  expansionist  drives 
of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  communism,  the 
historic  shift  of  world  power  westward  to  the 
United  States  and  eastward  to  the  Soviet 
Union:  and  the  continuing  scientific  and 
technological  revolution 

Obviously,  the  price  of  national  security 
these  days  is  high.  Obviously,  too.  we  rely 
mainly  on  private  industry  to  do  most  tf  the 
research  and  build  most  of  the  new  weapons 
systems  needed  for  national  defense.  I  don't 
think  any  of  tiS~wCuld  want  it  otherwise. 

I  favor  making  some  budget  savings  by 
cutbacks  and  deferrals  in  the  less  critical 
defense  programs  Some  weapons  we  might 
like  to  have  are  not  essential  and  we  can  do 
v.-ithout  them.  Some  non-strategic  projects 
can  be  left  on  the  shelf  for  awhile  without 
hazarding  our  basic  posture  of  deterrence 
Certainly,  money  can  be  saved  by  reductions 
In  the  proliferating.  Pentagon  civilian  staffs, 
and  in  some  of  the  top-heavy  staffs  in  the 
military  departments  or  In  some  U.S.  mili- 
tary headquarters  abroad. 

But  are  we  going  to  make  American  foreign 
and   defense  policy  by  hysterical   editorials. 
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emotionally-charged  TV  news  coniment.  and 
by  local  proteau  and  sign-carrying  demon- 
strations' Not  If  I  can  help  It' 

L*t  us  debate  '.he  real  issues  on  the  merits 
Americans  have  a  right  Uj  speak  their 
minds  but  a  President  and  a  Congress  are 
-harged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
most  solemn  responsibilities  as  protectors  of 
rhe  Republic  nnd  as  guardians  if  the  peace 
Public  officials  ha-  e  an  over-rtding  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  to  -nalce  the 
moat  careful,  balanced  judgments  on  the 
critical  Issues  of  national  safety  and  survival 
In  conclusion,  let  me  add  Just  this 
Obviously  the  nation  s  resources  are  lim- 
ited Our  capabilities  must  be  committed 
with  discrimination  and  prudence  We  have 
some  very  urgent,  vital  costly  tasks  on  the 
home  front  also 

But  unless  Americans  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  respunslbllltles  of  a  (<reat  nation  In 
the  fateful  and  difficult  years  ahead,  the 
problems  can  become  worse  and  worse  and 
the  international  crises  finally  unmanage- 
able 

Winston  Churchill  said  the  right  words  to 

US' 

The.  price  of  greatness   is  responsibility.' 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  STRESSES  NEED 
FXDR  RURAL -URBAN   BALANCE 

Mr  PF-ARSON  Mr  President,  one  of 
'.he  4 real  chailenues  which  we  as  a  Na- 
tion face  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th 
century  is  the  achievement  A  a  reason- 
aole  rural-urban  balance  If  pr':'sent 
trends  continue  a  majority  of  our  people 
will  be  crammed  into  five  super  strip 
cities  by  the  year  2000  Given  the  magni- 
tude of  the  urban  crisis  today  one  cannot 
look  forward  to  such  a  prospect  without 
a  great  deal  of  foreboding 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  fairly  recently 
'Jiat  we  have  be«un  to  appreciate  fully 
the  fact  that  today's  rural  problems  are 
the  urban  problems  of  tomorrow  For  too 
long  we  have  assumed  that  little  or  noth- 
ing could  bf  done  to  modify  the  economic 
forces  which  have  aeen  working  to  de- 
populate our  farms  and  small  towns  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  .swell  the  population 
of  our  overcrowded  and  overburdened 
cities  on  the  other  hand 

The  challenge  we  face  will  not  be 
easily  or  quickly  overcome  Therefore,  it 
IS  particularly  encouraging  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  IS  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  better  rural-urban  balance  I  know 
that  his  administration  will  provide 
imagination  and  forceful  leadership  In 
this  area 

Some  of  the  President's  views  on  this 
subject  are  outlined  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  magazine  Rural  .\merica  His 
stress  on  the  need  to  Improve  rural  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunities  and 
his  assertion  that  we  need  not  be  the 
'helpless  objects  of  blind  economic 
forces  ■  are  particularly  noteworthy 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  Equal  Op- 
portunity. Our  Policy  for  Rural  .Amer- 
ica, written  by  President  Nixon,  be 
printed  in  the  I^cord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Equal    Oppobtinity     Ot  r    Policy    for 

RtRAL      .AMtRlLA 

I  By  Richard  M    .Nixoni 
"III    fare^    th,e    land,    Co    hastening    illi    a 
prey  "   X€ IS  \i:r\tten  of  the  f:ngii3h  coun- 

trynde  nearly  200  uears  ago   But  it  rnight  be 
written  of  rural   America   today. 


Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  peo- 
ple Since  1960  the  farm  population  has  been 
declining  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  per- 
cent From  1U60  to  1967  the  farm  population 
declined  by  4.818000  The  Department  of 
•Agriculture  anticipates  further  out-mlgra- 
tion 

This  out-mlgratlon  from  our  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  is  largely  the  result  of  an 
agricultural  revolution  Inadequate  and  un- 
wise farm  policies  have  contributed  to  the 
trend  Witness  the  lowest  wheat  prices  In  26 
years  Our  larm  population  has  fallen  from 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  population  two  de- 
cades ago  to  about  5  per  cent  today 

What  becomes  of  these  people''  Most  of 
them  move  Into  our  great  cities  Without 
necessarily  desiring  it  and  almost  by  default 
we  are  becoming  an  urban  society  Seventy 
p#r  cent  of  our  people  now  cluster  In  cities 
that  cover  one  percent  of  our  land  If  present 
trends  continue  luichecked.  by  the  year 
2000.  80  per  cent  of  our  people  will  be  living 
in  iirban  areiUi  .it;d  most  of  them  will  be 
crammed  into  live  .super  metropolitan  areas. 

By  generating  a  kind  of  '  irban  crush."  this 
creat".^  problems  in  the  cities  to  which  they 
go  By  de-populatlng  the  countryside,  this 
creates  problems  m  the  rural  areas  and  .'.mall 
!own.s 

But  move  they  must,  if  there  .ire  no  nearby 
Jobs 

Seemingly,  almost  everything  has  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  creation  of  Jobs  in 
rural  areas 

Federal  farm  programs  have  cut  uur  cot- 
ton crop  to  10  million  acres  compared  with 
43  million  acres  before  the  programs  begin 
Tobacco  acreage  Is  now  only  half  as  great  as 
35  years  ago 

Local  communities  have  not  had  the  re- 
sources, the  .services  and  utilities  needed  to 
attract  Industry 

Industry,  which  has.  been  urban-minded 
has  not  sufficiently  sought  to  decentralize 

The  rural  labor  force  lacks  the  wide  range 
of  feder.il  employment  services  available  to 
.irban  workers. 

Education  policies  have  discriminated 
against  the  poorer  areas  For  example,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  -Act  I'f 
1U65  provides  more  than  twice  as  much  help 
per  pupil  to  the  counties  ranking  highest  on 
the  index  of  rural  well-being  .is  It  does  those 
ranking  lowest  i  $350  as  .igalnst  il57i  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President  April  1967, 
Page  116  ( 

we    .MfST    EXPAND    i  iPPORTU.N  IT  Y 

Today  s  rural  problems  are  the  urban  p.-ob- 
lems  of  tomorrow  The  .\merlcan  people  want 
a  better  balance  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  sectors  There  should  be  expanded  op- 
portunity for  those  who  wish  to  live  in  the 
country  to  find  decent  work  there,  to  have 
access  to  good  education  and  health  services, 
and  to  pursue  a  way  of  living  that  gives  di- 
versity and  balance  to  our  economy 

What  the  American  people  really  want  and 
will  work  (or.  they  can  have.  We  are  not  the 
helpless  objects  of  blind  economic  forces. 
.".e  are  capable  of  shaping  our  own  future 

The  future  vitality  of  iiur  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  depends  largely  on  sound  plau- 
iiini?  Our  states  and  localities  should  make 
a  greater  effort  to  develop  land  use  plans 
t>aseU  in  the  community's  available  human 
and  natural  resources  This  Is  an  essential 
nrst  step  to  diversify  and  to  strengthen  the 
economic   base   of   our   rural    areas 

IMAGINATION    A.ND    PLANNING 

Imaginative  and  comprehensive  land  use 
plans  will  open  the  way  to  the  LDcatlon  of 
new  Industries  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
L<x:al.  state  and  national  tax  pcjllcles  can 
also  provide  realistic  and  effective  conomlc 
Incentives  to  attract  Industry  Improved 
transportation  facilities,  better  schools,  and 
more  extensive  public  utilities  In  rural  areas 
will  al.so  serve  the  same  goal  The  Federal 
Government  can  help  In  a  \ery  direct  way  by 
placing  more  emphaals  on   the  dlspersaif  of 


Government   contractjf  to  small   towns   and 
rural  areas  wherever  ^sslble 

An  essential  Ingredient  for  broadening  the 
economic  base  of  .small  towns  and  rural 
communities  is  an  lmpr<.vement  in  the  skills 
and  education  of  the  rural  citizen  This  cre- 
ates .m  ec,  nomlc  Inducement  to  Industry  as 
well  as  a  wider  ec  momic  opportunltv  for  the 
individual  In  practice,  it  means  better  edu- 
cation of  all  kinds,  at  all  levels  elementary, 
secondary  and  advanced,  vocational,  tech- 
nical and  academic;  continuing  education  f  r 
adulu.  apprenticeship,  retraining  and  all  the 
rest.  It  means  on-the-job  training  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Republican-sponsored  Human 
Investment  Act  " 

What  Is  here  proposed  Is  n  >t  a  blueprint 
'.' r  the  eccnomy,  with  a  certain  calculated 
number  of  people  on  farms  or  a  carefully 
computed  balaiice  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  Rather.  1  propose  that  we  redress  the 
Imbalance  In  education  and  opportunity 
which  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rural  areas  and  threatens  to  make  America 
l)redomlnaiitly  urban 

To  undertake  the  action  I  propose  does 
not  Introduce  a  rural  bias:  rather,  it  would 
overcome  the  neglect  that  has  contributed 
to  rural  deteru  ration  that  In  turn  has  con- 
tributed to  the  urban  bias,  largely  unin- 
tended, that  has  been  allowed  to  develop  I 
propose  that  we  provide  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity which  will  give  our  people  a  chance 
to  develop  the  kind  of  society  they  want.  If 
this  IS  done,  we  can  safely  leave  with  the 
people  themselves  the  decision  as  to  the 
balance  between   rural   and   urban  living. 


JIM    LOVELI^A    DOWN    TO    EARTPI 
SPACE  VOYAGER 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  W:s- 
con.■^ln  IS  very  proud  indeed  of  her  favor- 
ite .son-in-space.  Capt  James  Lovell.  who 
was  one  of  the  first  three  human  beinps 
to  see  the  moon's  surface  from  a  space- 
ship orbiting  that  .satellite.  Now  Captain 
Lovell  has  staked  out  his  claim  back  here 
on  the  earth  as  well  by  taking  charge  of 
a  $4  5  million  summer  day  camp  pro- 
gram that  will  give  sports  opportunities 
to  75.000  young  people  from  the  Nation  s 
ghettos. 

The  program,  as  announced  last  Mon- 
day, will  be  administered  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  A.ssociation  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Jim  Lovell.  who 
directs  staff  activities  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness,  will  super- 
vise the  program. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  choice  for 
this  important  task.  Jim  Lovell  has  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  but  the  awe  that 
his  exploits  have  inspired  in  the  Nation 
;;enerally  is  multiplied  in  its  significance 
to  the  younger  generation.  The  space  age 
IS  their  age  And  Jim  Lovell  Is  their  hero. 
With  this  base  of  admiration  and  sup- 
port I  know  that  he  will  do  a  superlative 
leadership  job  in  working  with  the  disad- 
vantaged young  men  and  women  partici- 
pating in  the  day  camp  program. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Senators  when  I 
wi.sh  him  the  very  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  about  the  day  camp  program, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  to- 
gether with  materials  on  the  program  re- 
leased from  the  White  House  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


March  20,  1969 
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Astronaut  Will  Direct  Program  op  Ghetto 
Youth  Summer  Camps 

Washington.  March  17. — Vice  President 
Agnew  announced  today  that  Navy  Capt. 
James  A.  Lovell.  the  astronaut,  would  head  a 
$4  5-mllllon  day  camp  spyorts  program  for 
75.000  ghetto  youths  this  summer. 

The  program  will  enable  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  40  metropwjlltan  areas  across 
America  to  attend  summer  day  camps,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  campuses  of  120  colleges, 
universities  and  Junior  colleges,"  Mr.  Agnew 
.said 

Captain  Lovell.  one  of  the  three  Apollo  8 
astronauts  who  flew  around  the  moon  last 
December,  appeared  with  Mr.  Agnew  at  the 
White  House  for  the  announcement.  The 
astronaut  Is  staff  director  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

The  program  will  provide  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  sports  activity  at  least  four  days  a 
week  for  live  weeks  from  June  1  through 
Sept  1  for  both  boys  and  girls  12  to  18  years 
old  They  will  live  at  home  and  be  taken  to 
and  frt)m  the  camps  each  day. 

Among  the  activities  available  will  be  track 
and  field,  basketball,  swimming,  touch  foot- 
ball, baseball,  gymnastics  and  even  fly  cast- 
ing and  basket  weaving.  Mr.  Agt^w  said. 

The  40  metropolitan  areas  have  been 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  population,  size  and 
percentage  of  poverty-level  families,"  Mr. 
Agnew  said  "Our  prime  target  Is  to  reach 
the  Inner-clty  youngster  who  has  no  re- 
course but  the  streets  during  the  long  hot 
summer   ' 

The  youth  sports  program  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation under  contract  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  De- 
partment Is  providing  $3  million,  with  $1.5 
million  supplied  by  private  contributions. 

The  estimated  daily  cost  for  each  youth 
IS  $.2  40 

Statement  by  the   V'ice   President  on  the 

National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Pro- 
gram 

Captain  James  A  Lovell  has  Joined  me  to- 
day to  announce  a  new  program  on  earth 
r.ither  than  In  space  While  most  Americans 
.ire  lamihar  with  astronaut  Lovell's  part  in 
the  successful  Apollo  8  mission,  he  has  an- 
other role  and  another  mission  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Consultant  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  We  believe  he  will  be  equally  success- 
ful here. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  summer  youth 
sports  program  which  will  provide  summer 
day  camp  experience  for  an  estimated  75,000 
young  people  living  in  urban  areas. 

The  program  will  enable  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  40  metropolitan  areas  across 
.America  to  attend  summer  day  camps  which 
will  be  held  on  the  campuses  of  120  colleges, 
universities  and  Junior  colleges. 

Colleges  will  contribute  their  gymnasiums, 
swimming  pools,  tracks,  playing  fields  and 
special  purpose  rooms  as  well  as  a  full-time 
program  director  and  capital  sports  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $1.55  million. 

The  balance  of  the  program's  cost  will  be 
financed  through  a  transfer  of  $3  million  in 
OEO  funds  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  which  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  program. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  un- 
der contract  to  the  Department  of  HEW. 
The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  which  I  chair  as  'Vice  President, 
has  been  assigned  by  HEW  Secretary  Finch 
to  supervise  the  program.  Captain  Lovell  di- 
rects staff  activities  for  the  Council. 

This  national  program  is  modeled  after  the 
highly  successful  summer  sports  program 
conducted  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  for  youngsters  from  the 
ghetto  area  near  its  campus. 

The    40    metropolitan    areas    have    been 


chosen  on  the  basis  of  population  size  and 
percentage  of  poverty  level  families  Our 
prime  target  is  to  reach  the  inner  city  young- 
ster who  has  no  recourse  but  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  long,  hot  summer. 

Obviously  we  cannot  reach  every  child  we 
want.  We  hope  to  reach  many  in  the  heirt 
of  these  cities"  poverty  areas  to  provide  at 
least  a  5  week  respite  of  recreation  and  re- 
laxed education. 

This  Is  a  beginning  We  .ire  t.ipp:ng  re- 
sources heretofore  unused  and  reaching 
youngsters  heretofore  unknown  .As  C.ipt.^in 
Lovell  knows  from  experience,  you  cmnot 
reach  the  moon  on  the  first  flight  But  you 
can  never  reach  the  moon  If  you  will  not  try. 

This  year's  success  will  pave  the  w.iy  for 
greater  participation  and  exp.ind  horizons  of 
hope  where  hope  is  most  needed — right  here 
at  home. 


Pact  Sheet  on   the   National   Summer 

Youth  Sports  Program 

objectives 

To  provide  expanded  opportunity  during 
the  summer  for  the  youth  of  the  community 
to  participate  in  competitive  sports  and  ben- 
efit  from   sports   skills   instruction. 

To  enable  the  institutions  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate  more  fully  in  commu- 
nity life  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
community  problems. 

To  help  young  people  learn  good  uealth 
habits  and  become  better  citizens  through 
utilization  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  higher  education. 

To  provide  a  combination  of  employment 
and  on-the-job  training  in  sports  instruc- 
tion and   administration   to  older  students. 

PROGRAM    PARTIES 

1.  U.S.  Government:  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(President's  Council  on  Physical  pntness  and 
Sports  designated  as  the  Secretary's  program 
representative) . 

2.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
(Kansas  City.  Mo.)  as  prime  contractor  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

3.  120  higher  education  institutions,  both 
members  and  non-members  of  the  NCAA, 
who  will  be  sub-contractors  to  the  NCAA  for 
this  program. 

PROGRAM    DETAILS 

Number  of  metropolitan  areas  in  program : 
40   (list  attached) . 

Basis  of  selection:  combination  of  popu- 
lation size,  numbers  of  poor,  percentage  of 
poor,  facilities  availability. 

Youth  participating:  Up  to  75.000:  12-18 
year  old.  Boys  and  girls.  80 c-^  or  more  per 
program  must  meet  pKJverty  criteria.  Inner- 
city  youth  the  target.  200  youth  minimum 
per  participating  institution. 

Program  period:  1  June-1  September  1969 
(5  weeks  minimum,  6  weeks  recommended). 
2  sports  activity  hours  minimum  per  day 
(excluding  changing  time),  minimum  4  days 
per  week. 

Program  activities:  2  or  more  sports  activi- 
ties offered,  including  track  and  field,  bas- 
ketball, swimming,  gymnastics,  soccer, 
touch-football,  volleyball,  hockey,  or  special 
activity  singular  to  the  area.  Choice  to  be 
based  on  youth  interest  and  institution's 
capability.  Not  less  than  one  girls'  activity 
required. 

Educational  component,  stressing  health, 
nutrition,  etc.  required  periodically. 

Nutrition  service:  Strongly  urged  that  one 
meal  or  meal  supplement  be  provided  each 
enroUee  per  day.  if  at  all  possible. 

Transportation:  To  be  provided  wherever 
necessary  to  reach  target  youth  and  area. 

Individual  fees  or  incidental  charges  to 
enroUee:  None. 

Resources: 

Colleges  and  universities  provide:  facilities 
(pools,  playing  fields,  etc.).  non-expendable 
equipment  (hurdles,  gymnastic  equipment, 
etc.) ,  full-time  Program  Director. 


U.S.  Government  provides  funds  for 
professional  personnel  staffing,  medical 
screening  and  referral.  Insurance  (medical 
and  liability),  support  services  icustiid.al. 
etc  I  .  nutrition  service  i  where  rendered  i , 
trar.sportatlon  i  where  rendered  i 

NCA.^  provides,  at  no  cost,  lu'-l-tlme  Pro- 
gram Director,  program  management,  ad- 
ministrative services. 

PROGRAM    FUNDING    AND    t  OSTS 

Expected  maximum:  $3.000  000 

Source    Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mechanism:  Delegation  to  the  Secretary. 
HEW',  from  OEO 

Estimated  unit  costs-  $2  40  per  Youth  Dav 

List  of  metrop  .iltan  areas  expected  to 
participate  in  the  national  summer  youth 
sp  rts  program 

New  York.  Newark,  Chicaeo.  Los  Angeles. 
Philadelphia.  Detr.iit.  Houston,  San  .An- 
tonio, B.iltlmore.  Memphis.  New  Orleans  St 
Louis.  W.ishington.  DC  .  Dallas.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Oakl.ind.  Boston,  San  Diego.  El  Paso 
Phoenix.  Norfolk,  Tampa.  ! 

Cleveland.  Atlanta.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Blr-  * 
mingham,  Cincinnati,  Miami.  Pittsburgh, 
Oklahoma  City.  Milwaukee.  Indianapolis. 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  Fort  Worth.  Buffalo.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  Seattle.  Portland.  Dayton.  Talla- 
hassee. Anaheim 


TV  STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  of  west  VIRGINIA  ON  THE 
RAY  CASE  AND  FEDERAL  FUND 
CUTOFF  TO  CAMPUS  RIOTERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  18,  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  James  Earl 
Ray  case. 

On  March  20.  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  the  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  from  those  involved 
in  campus  disorders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcripts  of  these  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Btrd  Disturbed  Over  Ray  Case 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
full  story  concerning  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  has  not  yet  been 
learned 

The  sentencing  of  James  Earl  TJay  without 
a  trial  has  stirred  too  much  speculation  that 
a  conspiracy  may  have  been  Involved  If  other 
people  did  play  a  part,  then  Justice  has  not 
yet  been  served. 

Ray's  own  words  and  the  comments  of 
others  have  created  questions  that  ought 
to  be  answered. 

I  was  not  an  admirer  of  Dr.  King,  but  the 
assassination  of  anyone  is  a  despicable  act 
and  the  suspicion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  that  there  were  individuals  other 
than  Ray  who  participated  in  King's  assas- 
sination. If  there  were  such  persons,  then 
they,  too,  should  be  punished  I  have  con- 
tacted the  FBI  to  urge  that  it  renew  its 
efforts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

Campus  Fund  CuTorp 
The  President  will  have  my  support  in 
enforcing  the  laws  to  cut  off  federal  funds 
from  students  involved  in  campus  disorders. 
For  the  government  to  continue  to  lend 
financial  assistance  to  those  who  foment 
unrest,  rebellion,  and  violence  Is  utter 
stupidity — and  grossly  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  Attorney  General  has  promised 
to  enforce  the  law^  against  agitators  who 
cross  state  lines  to  incite  riots  Such  action 
is  well  overdue.  It  is  useless  to  have  laws  on 
the  books  if  they  are  not   going  to  be  en- 
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r  )rced.  and  I  am  glad  to  see  someone  moving 

at  last  to  enforce  them  agalnat  the  insur- 
rectionists who  have  been  having  things 
pretty  much   their  way   too   long 


RURAL  AND  URB.AN  AMERICA  A 
TWO-WAY  STREET— ADDRESS  BY 
HON   JOHN  BR.\DEMAS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Prpsident,  earlier 
this  week  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
At  the  same  meet;ni{.  Con^^ressman  John 
Brademas  delivered  an  impressive  speech 
entitled  'Rural  and  Urban  America  A 
T*o-Way  Street   ■ 

Congressman  Brademas  discussed  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  NRECA  in 
developing  rural  areas  of  this  Nation  He 
noted  the  progress  made  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  form  of  far-rangln*<  con- 
sumer le«islation  which  has  been  kjiven 
more  and  more  attention  by  Coni;:css. 
And  he  pointed  out  the  contribution 
which  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the 
NRECA  have  made  to  meeting  the  prob- 
Tems  ofour  cities  For  only  with  a  healthy 
rural-urban  balance  can  we  atem  the 
flow  of  dissatisfied  and  unemployed  citi- 
zens out  of  rural  areas  to  our  over- 
crowded cities. 

Mr  Pri'sident.  because  of  its  Important 
discussion  of  these  and  other  critical 
rural-urban  issues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Congressman 
Brademas  be  inserted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RiR.^L    *ND   Urban    Americ.\     A  Two-Way 

SrREET 

(Address  of  Con^essman  John  Br.\demas,  of 
Indiana,  at  annual  meeting  of  National 
Horal  Electric  Cooperative  Assorutlon 
March  18.  1969.  AUautlc  City.  N  J.i 
I  ;im  deeply  honored  and  pleased  to  ad- 
dress this  .uinuai  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  C(wperatlve  Association. 

First.  I  want  'o  salute  all  at  you  as  te<aders 
of  rural  electric  'ooperatlves  across  the  coun- 
try, ^ou  represent  a  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion in  niral  .\merica  .ind  your  work  today  Is 
Piirt  of  a  rontinulng  movement  dedicated  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  In  our  society. 
More  than  30  years  after  President  Prank 


rw.j  rural  electric  cooperatives  ha\e  their 
headquarters  In  my  own  Congressional  dis- 
trict They  are  both  successful  private  en- 
terprises Jointly  owned  by  close  to  8  000 
member-consumers.  These  two  cooperatives 
maintain  a  sizable  staff  and  payroll,  and  pay 
their  share  of  taxes — well  over  $100,000  In 
1967  They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve 

A    MIRACLE    OF    THE    MODt.RN     LRA 

The  rural  electrlflcatlon  story  Is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  modern  era.  Electricity  In 
rural  areas  is  still  a  miracle  today  Wltliout 
the  efforts  of  njral  electric  oooperatlves,  most 
farmers  would  still  be  In  the  dark  ages  of  the 
.andle  ind  ".he  kemsene  lamp  Yet  we  tend 
to  UiXe  rural  electrlQcailon  for  granted  now 
In  these  rapidly  changing  times,  we  live  In 
a  world  where  nilro^'les  are  commonplace, 
and  we  cease  to  marvel  at  what  we  have 
created. 

Rural    electrlHcatlcin    was    a    crusade    two 

and   three  decodes  .ig(j.   .md   many  members 

of    Cbngress    rallied    to    Its    support     Today 

ithrr  issues  crowd  the  Congressional  agenda 

and  demand  priority  atl^-nUon 

I  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  great 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  areas 
where  your  electric  cooperatives  provide  serv- 
ice Nationwide  the  number  of  farms  has 
been  dwindling  by  more  than  100.000  a  year 
Our  total  farm  population  hi\a  dropped  to 
less  than  seven  percent  of  the  nation  s  total 
The  rural  areas,  where  REA  was  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened,  now  comprise  only 
a  small  {jercent  of  the  voting  strength  of 
the  American  people 

All  rurnl-orlented  organlzatlona  face  the 
dilemma  of  how  to  use  most  effectively  their 
diminishing  political  power  in  order  to 
achieve  their  legitimate  legislative  goals. 
Rural  electntlcatlon,  like  most  measures  to 
improve  farm  Income,  must  have  support 
from  Congressmen  who  have  never  seen  an 
electric  mJlking  machine  or  an  electric  pig 
brtxxler 

.Such  broad-based  support  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  the  rural  electrics  are  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  challenges  Immediately  .ihead 
You  wi:i  be  discussing  .some  of  these  chal- 
lenges this  week,  and  paramount  .^mong 
them,  of  course,  is  the  Increasingly  difficult 
problem  of  securing  adequate  capital  for  fu- 
ture growth. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  are  being  called 
upon  to  serve  some  150.000  additional  con- 
sumers each  year  Hurui  power  requirements 
will  triple  over  the  next  20  years  These 
needs,  added  to  those  of  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives, call  for  an  estimated  $11  billion 
In  new  capital  by  1980.  an  ;imount  double 
that    provided    in    Congressional    approprla- 


11.1  D.  Roosevelt  successfully  pressed  for  the      tlons  for  two  percent "rea  loans  dtmng  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Electntlcfrtlon  Ad-      15-year  period  prior  u,  1965 
ministration,    rural    electrlflcatlon    !s    still 


a 

vital  force  for  progress,  the  sj-mboi  of  a  bet- 
ter life  in  rxiral  .\merlca. 

Three  decades  ago.  only  10  percent  of  the 
farm  families  of  .America  enjoyed  electricity. 
Today  less  than  two  percent  are  without  it. 
and  the  expansion  of  rural  electrical  service 
continues.  Nearly  25  million  people  now  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  electrical  and  telephone 
service  through  systems  financed  by  REA. 
Far  from  having  outlived  its  usefulness,  the 
program  is  still  pioneering  new  ground,  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  its  goal  of  low-cost  elec- 
tricity for  all  farm  families. 

I  am.  of  course,  most  familiar  with  the 
rural   electric  program   m   my   own   state 


To  meet  this  growing  demand  for  capital, 
rural  electrics  must  look  to  both  government 
and  the  private  money  market  You  w^ill  be 
voting  laK-r  this  week  on  the  proposal  de- 
veloped by  the  NRECA  Long-Range  Study 
Committee  to  establish  a  self-help  financing 
institution  with  the  capabllltv  of  drawing 
upon  sources  of  private  capital  But  the  suc- 
cess of  this  forward-looking  plan,  should  It 
be  adopted,  will  depend  upon  continuation 
and  adequate  funding  by  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral government  of  the  REA  two  percent  in- 
terest loan  program. 

Another  matter  of  tremendous  Importance 
'o    rural    electric    cooperatives 


Is    access    to 
t    ^.  ..     .  large-scale   fxiwer   supuu-     Much   more   must 

Indiana  Under  the  outstanding  leadership  be  done  to  enable  the  rural  ele^trlflcr^i^n 
of  the  Indiana  Statewide  Cooperative  and  Its  program  to  participate  In  the  cu"ent  tech" 
general  man..ger.  Dave  Mueller.  42  REA-fi-  nologlcal  developments  In  the  power  1  ndus- 
r.7,^>;r"!,!?r.l'^,r!^:^::-I_i^«:'^      try    otrenng    e^-cfnomle,    of   siz^h^elen- 


RURAL    ELECTRICS    NEED    HELP    FROM    URBAN 
CONGRESSMEN 

To  achieve  these  and  other  goals,  rural 
electrics  must  be  able  to  count  on  the  co- 
operation and  .support  of  non-rural,  non- 
farm  interests;  the  rural  larm  constituency 
by  Itself  simply  no  longer  has  the  vot«s  lii 
Congress  to  go  it  alone. 

Fortunately,  there  are  Congressmen  who. 
although  they  have  no  rural  electric  systems 
in  their  districts,  vote  regularly  for  REA  ap- 
propriations, support  Federal  multiple  pur- 
pose power  projects,  and  approve  funds  for 
the  Federal  power  marketing  agencies  Tliey 
recognize  the  contribution  that  rural  electri- 
tlcatu;n  makes  U)  the  entire  economy. 

But  Ju.st  as  Congressmen  have  had  to 
broaden  their  interests,  so  your  Association, 
the  NRECA  and  other  organizations — both 
rural  .uid  urban  — have  broadened  the  .scope 
of  their  concerns  Given  our  highly  complex 
social  and  economic  structure,  there  is  very 
little  legislation  proposed  today  that  does  not 
reach  well  beyond  the  per.son.s  or  the  areas 
toward  which  it  Is  prlmanlv  directed. 

Thus  while  the  NRECA  is  ci>ncerned  first 
with  the  immediate  and  serious  needs  of  the 
REA  program.  Its  att^-iitlon  should  also  be 
directed  to  the  broader  interests  of  our 
society  as  a  whole — to  national  needs  which 
cut  across  both  rural  and  urban  America. 

Let  me.  therefore,  explain  my  message  to 
you  ttxlay  I  want  to  assert  tliat  Uie  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  the  problems  of  our 
rural  are.is  are  more  closely  Intertwined  than 
ever  befirc  If  v^e  are  to  deal  with  these 
problems  effectively,  greater  mutual  under- 
standing ai>d  new  patterns  of  alliance  be- 
tween leaders  of  rural  and  urban  America 
are  essential  Rural  America  needs  the  sup- 
port of  \irban  America— and  urban  America 
requires  the  help  of  rural  .America 

We  must,  then,  broaden  the  street  that 
leads  from  the  center  of  the  city  Into  the 
countryside.  It  Is  a  two-way  street  and  we 
must  build  additional  lanes  on  both  sides 
Instead  of  more  'city  limits"  signs,  we  need 
more  rural-urban  cooperation— unlimited. 

I  want  to  suggest  today  two  areas  In  which 
I  believe  such  cooperaUon  is  partlcularlv  im- 
portant and  where  the  rural  electrics  can 
and,  I  believe.  shoiUd  take  a  lead.  One  Is  the 
protection  of  the  American  consumer.  Sec- 
ond Is  the  overall  effort  to  achieve  a  better 
balance  m  rural-urban  growth. 

THE   CONSUMER   REVOLUTION 

Rural  electrics  have  a  natural  role  In  the 
field  of  corisumer  protection.  At  last  years 
annual  meeting  in  Dallas,  your  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  bills  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  consumers  position  In 
the  marketplace,  and  this  action  Is  certainly 
in  line  with  the  strong  consumer  identifica- 
tion throughout  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. Your  NRECA  resolution  gives  meaning 
to  the  statement  that  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives are  consumer-owned 

And  after  ail,  we  are  all  consumers — all 
200  million  of  us  Fortunately  for  all  of  us. 
we  are  witnessing  in  America  today  some- 
thing of  a  consumer  revolution  It's  a  peace- 
ful revolution  to  be  sure,  but  it's  a  revolution 
nonetheless. 

The  .\merlcan  consumer  Is  much  less  will- 
ing than  ever  before  to  accept  maltreatment 
and  fraud  :n  the  marketplace.  He  la  begin- 
ning to  assert  his  rights  and  Is  organlzlniz 
to  make  his  voice  heard  by  botli  government 
.jjid  business. 

Fjirly  in  1968  partly  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Consumer  A.ssembly  which  has  became 
an  annual  lorum  in  Washington,  a  new  orga- 

nlzfttlon  of  national  .^cope  was  created the 

Consumer  FederaUon  of  America.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  .Assembly  and  the  Federa- 
tion because  rural  electric  leaders  have  been 
active  In  iK.th  undertakings. 

With  .ill  the  special  Interest  groups  and 
lobby  organizations  that  have  stalked  the 
US  Capitol  throughout  the  years,  this  la  the 
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first  successful  attempt  to  organize  an  ef- 
fective and  responsible  voice  in  Washlng^n 
for  the  Interests  of  individuals  as  constuners 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  mobilization  of  consumer  Interests 
Is  having  a  major  Impact  all  across  the 
country,  and  of  course  much  opposition  has 
been  heard  from  some  segments  of  business. 
But  the  business  community  Is  responding 
in  positive  ways  too.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  has  set  out  to  close 
the  "communications  gap"  between  sellers 
and  buyers  through  the  establishment  of 
joint  business-consumer  committees  by  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  These  committees 
itre  supfjosed  to  Identify  consumer  problems 
.md  determine  priorities  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion at  the  local  level.  The  Chamber  speaks 
of  a  need  for  business  to  "act  positively  .  .  . 
to  demonstrate  that  It  can  and  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  consumer  questions  and 
problems," 

THE   BOTH   CONGRESS?    TME  CONSUMER  CONGRESS 

Congress  and  the  Federal  government  have 
also  responded.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
new  consumer  awakening.  Indeed,  more  has 
l>een  achieved  In  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer  during  the  past  five  years  than  In 
.iny  comparable  period  in  our  history.  The 
;»0tli  Congress  stands  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
sumer-conscious Congresses  we  have  ever 
had  passing  28  consumer  protection  laws  In 
1967  and  1968  alone 

Underlying  the  new  legislation  Is  a  recog- 
nition that  today's  consumer  faces  prob- 
lems he  simply  cannot  handle  by  himself. 
Our  economy  has  become  so  complicated. 
Its  product*  so  complex  and  Its  services  so 
vast  that  the  consumer  needs  more  protec- 
tion, more  information,  and  more  assist- 
ance then  he  has  ever  needed  before. 

The  Individual  consumer  today  Is  faced 
with  products  of  such  complex  chemical  or 
electronic  composition  that  he  Is  often  In- 
capable of  making  knowledgeable  purchases. 
Moreover,  the  market  Is  flooded  with  new 
drugs,  synthetics,  cosmetics,  processed  foods 
;ind  complicated  equipment — some  of  which 
present  real  health  and  safety  problems. 

In  other  words,  the  s'wlft  pace  of  tech- 
nol<x:y,  which  has  brought  abundance  to  the 
.American  consumer,  has  also  expKJsed  him 
t  1  new  h.izards — car  insurance  plans  that 
,ire  cancelled  for  no  apparenc  reason  or  don't 
]>.\y  off  after  an  accident,  misleading  war- 
r.inties  and  guaranties  that  leave  the  pur- 
(  haser  with  n  worthless  product,  deceptive 
•  nd  unfair  lending  and  sales  practices  .  .  . 
•r<  name  only  a  few 

To  solve  some  of  these  problems.  Congress 
has  enacted  a  wide  range  of  legislation.  Here 
nre  Jurt  some  of  the  measures  Congress  has 
passed  In  recent  years: 

Protection  against  Impure  and  unhealthy 
meat  and  fx)ultry  through  tighter  Inspection 
standards; 

Curbs  on  deceptive  packaging  and  labeling; 

Safety  standards  for  automobiles  to  stem 
the  carnage  on  our  nation's  highways; 

Regulation  of  fire-prone  fabrics  such  as 
baby  blankets  and  household  draperies; 

Protection  against  fraud  and  swindling 
In  interstate  land  sales: 

Protection  of  children  against  hazardous 
toys  and  medication: 

Truth-ln-Iendlng.  and  a  long  list  of  others. 

Practically  every  one  of  us,  whether  we 
Uve  in  city,  suburbs,  small  town  or  open 
countryside,  will  benefit  from  some  of  these 
measures  passed  by  recent  Congresses.  Rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  their  members  are 
consumers,  and  as  such  they  share  a  common 
interest  with  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
iiow  they  earn  a  living. 

Unfortunately,  consumer  protection  has 
.sometimes  been  interpreted  in  rural  America 
ris  meaning  a  "cheap  food"  policy  for  the 
I'^neflt  of  urban  America.  This  Is  not  the 
goal  of  consumer  protection  legislation,  nor 
has  any  consumer  bill  resulted  In  pushing 
down  prices  paid  to  farmers.  What  consumer 


protection  laws  can  do  Is  to  protect  farmers, 
as  well  as  other  people,  against  abuses  prac- 
ticed by  a  relatively  few  dishonest  and  care- 
less sellers  of  goods  and  services — abuses 
which  victimize  rural  and  urban  buyers  alike. 

UNriNISHED  BUSINESS  IN   CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

There  remains  for  the  91st  Congress  a  great 
deal  of  unfinished  business  in  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  are  being  Intro- 
duced early  In  the  present  session  hold  spe- 
cial Interest  for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
There  Is  the  issue  of  electric  pov^'er  reliabil- 
ity— the  need  to  minimize  the  pxsssibllity  of 
massive  power  blackouts  by  establishing  and 
enforcing  minimum  reliability  standards,  re- 
quiring Interconnections  among  neighboring 
utilities,  and  by  licensing  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  lines. 

Last  year's  NRECA  meeting  went  on  record 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  Electric  Power 
Reliability  Act  sponsored  by  Congressman 
John  Moss  of  California.  A  revised  version  of 
this  legislation  has  been  introduced  this 
year  by  another  of  your  convention  speakers 
today.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  large  grovip  of  cbsponsors. 
including  myself,  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Another  bill  which  NRECA  endorsed  last 
year  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
of  Montana,  to  establish  an  Office  of  Utility 
Consumer  Counsel  to  represent  consumer 
Interests  before  state  and  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  make  publicly  available  all 
Information  on  utility  system  operation 
necessary  to  make  such  representations  effec- 
tive. The  Senator  has  reintroduced  the  bill 
this  year  and  hearings  on  it  are  now  in 
process. 

Besides  such  consumer-oriented  legislative 
prop>06als  which  are  so  clearly  in  your  inter- 
ests, there  will  be  many  others  needing  your 
consideration  and  support. 

We  need  a  bill  that  will  set  standards  to 
insure  clean  and  wholesome  fish  products 
similar  to  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
laws  passed  by  the  90th  Congress,  Millions 
of  pounds  of  uninsi)ected  fish  are  eaten  in 
this  country  every  year  and  the  conditions 
under  which  these  products  are  processed 
often  pose  serious  health  problems. 

We  also  need — vitally  need — a  law  to  curb 
sales  racketeering.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
countless  stories  of  fast-talking  salesmen 
who  travel  door-to-door  passing  off  shoddy 
and  unwanted  goods  at  cleverly  concealed 
prices,  then  slip  out  of  the  community  before 
the  consumer  knows  what  has  been  done  to 
him.  We  need  legislation  regulating  door-to- 
door  selling  that  would  put  an  end  to  such 
abuses. 

We  need  legislation  to  insure  that  warran- 
ties and  guarantees  say  what  they  mean  and 
mean  what  they  say,  that  they  are  as  binding 
as  their  language  implies,  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  the  average  consumer,  and 
that  there  is  service  readily  available  to  carry 
out  their  provisions. 

We  need  to  do  something  In  the  way  of  re- 
forming automobile  insurance — to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  settlements  that 
are  too  low  and  too  late,  of  cancellations  and 
premium  Increases  that  are  unfair. 

We  need  to  pass  legislation  to  require  a 
stronger  warning  of  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking  on  all  cigarette  packages  and  ad- 
vertising materials. 

And  there  are  many  further  areas  of  legis- 
lation essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  which  I  have  not  mentioned. 
Your  interest  in  and  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  consumer  protection  measures 
are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  continuing 
battles  which  have  characterized  the  rural 
electric  movement  from  its  very  beginning. 
Rural  electric  cooperatives,  as  consumer- 
owned  and  consumer-oriented  organizations, 
can  and  must  provide  a  means  to  amplify  the 


voice  of  the  consumer.  They  can  lielp  to  make 
the  consumer's  interest  and  concern  heard. 

RURAL    ELECTRICS    CAN    HELP    REVITALIZE 
RURAL    AMERICA 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  another  area  where 
rural  electrics  must  become  more  deeply 
involved,  I  want  to  suggest  here  that  p>er- 
haps  the  overriding  challenge  fcr  rural  elec- 
trification m  the  years  ahead  lies  in  its  broad 
IKJtential  lor  accelerating  the  diversified  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  America,  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  rural  electric  ccjoperatives 
across  the  country  can  play  a  key  role  in 
revitalizing  the  economy  of  our  rural  areas 
and  in  stemming  the  movement  of  p>eople 
and   jobs   to   the   overcrowded   cities. 

One  of  the  most  critical  underlying  issues 
that  America  faces  in  the  next  thirty  years 
is  the  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
growth.  The  country-to-city  population  shift 
is  nothing  new.  but  its  extent  is  often  over- 
looked. Today  70  percent  of  our  population 
live  on  the  one  percent  of  the  continental 
land  mass  classified  as  "urban"  As  our  popu- 
lation moves  toward  300  million  by  the  year 
2000,  only  a  generation  av^-ay,  it  will  become 
ever  more  necessary  that  v:e  shape  a  more 
balanced  rural-urban  growth.  I  belelve  that 
it  will  also  become  clear  that  tlils  balance 
can  be  achieved  only  by  providing  greater 
economic  opportunity  and  by  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America,  making  it 
competitive  with  the  attrax;tions  of  the  city. 

The  challenge,  I  submit,  rests  v^'ith  leaders 
such  as  yourselves  in  the  rural  and  farm 
communities.  Electric  and  telephone  coop- 
eratives should  seek  to  stimulate  a  new 
movement  to  develop  local  industry  and  cre- 
ate jobs  in  order  to  counteract  the  migration 
of  rural  p>eop;e  to  employment  centers  in 
the  urban  areas.  The  local  system,  v^-orking 
with  its  statewide  coop,  is  the  keystone  in 
the  rebuilding  effort. 

The  NRECA's  recent  pxjUcy  statement.  'An 
Agenda  for  Rural  America,"  echoes  this 
theme.  In  the  vx-ords  of  this  statement: 

"The  1,000  rural  electric  systems  and  the 
pattern  of  government-local  people  p)artner- 
ship  they  have  established,  represents,  v\-e 
believe,  an  extremely  valuable  asset  that  the 
nation  can  utilize  in  revitalizing  rural  areas, 
Tliese  systems  have  considerable  resources, 
including  thousands  of  highly-skilled  em- 
ployees, a  close  working  relationship  v^ith 
millions  of  rural  people,  long  experience  In 
dealing  with  government,  and  an  impressive 
record  of  getting  difficult  Jobs  accomplished." 

SOLVING  CRISIS  OF  OUR  CITIES  DEPENDS  PARTLY 
ON  IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  embrace  the  specific  policy  rec- 
ommendations urged  in  the  NRECA's  "An 
Agenda  for  Rural  America,"  and  I  hope  that 
you,  as  rural  electric  leaders,  \^•lll  act  upon 
this  mandate  lor  leadership  in  the  revival 
of  rural  America. 

I  shou'.d  note  that  many  rural  electrics 
across  the  country  have  already  begun  to 
respond  to  the  challenge.  Since  1961,  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  financed  by 
REA  have  sponsored  over  2.700  industrial  and 
other  projects  aimed  at  improving  the  local 
rural  economy.  The  results  have  been  im- 
pressive: more  than  216,000  new  jobs  opened 
up;  nevn-  markets  for  crops,  livestock  ai'.d 
forest  products:  hundreds  of  commxin;ty 
facilities  built:  recreation  projects  ri^ngirii; 
from  large  resort  industries  to  overnight 
camping  facilities.  ', 

In  addition,  a  numbef^-of  projects  sup- 
ported by  rural  systems  ;.ssist  lov*--income 
groups,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note,  lor 
example,  the  fine  contribution  by  the  Kosci- 
usko County  REMC  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  which  has  helped  start  an 
effective  \aSTA  project  to  aid  poor  families 
who  have  recently  migrated  from  Appalachia. 

But  I  think  we  must   r.il   agree  that  the 
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efforu  sc)  far  In  rural  area  development  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  Much  much 
more  is  required  If  we  are  to  combat  effec- 
tively the  economic  ernslfin  of  rural  America 
and  the  marked  imbalance  of  rural  and 
urban  p-owth  The  long-run  solution  to  the 
crisis  of  our  cities  depends  a  great  deal  more 
than  many  of  us  realize  up«jn  the  revltalua- 
tlon  of  our  rural  regions 

The  challenges  I  have  suggested  for  rural 
electrification  —  In  ampllTying  the  voice  of 
the  American  consumer,  in  leading  the  elTort 
to  revive  rurjl  America — are  formidable  The 
burden  c  f  respoijslbiuty  upon  you  as  leaders 
in  the  rural  electric  cooperative  movement, 
18  heavy 

But  as  the  distinguished  general  manager 
of  your  national  association.  Robert  Par- 
tridge has  said  There  has  never  been  any 
shortage  of  guts  among  the  people  who  make 
up  the  rural  electriflcatlon  program  . 
I  You  ha'  e  i  a  great  reservoir  of  strength 

and  courage  to  dra  v  upon  *he;i  vou  make  up 
your  minds  to  move   ' 

Moreover  the  genius  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication progr.im  has  been  Its  adaptability  to 
change  and  its  achievement  in  the  face  of 
new  obstacles  It  is  my  hope-  It  Ls  my  faith — 
that  rural  electrification  will  always  be  equal 
"to  th*  fhaKenge  at  hand 


INFORMATION  LEAKED 
PENTAGON  TO  RIGHT - 
EXTREMIST      ORGANTZA- 


SECRET 
■FKOIA 
W^NG 
TIONS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President,  re- 
cently, publications  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  which  indicatt'  clearly 
that  one  or  more  officials  in  the  Penta- 
gon have  leaked  ■  hishly  classified  in- 
formation to  propagandists  for  lunatic 
rightwing  extremist  organizations  .such 
as  the  John  Birch  Society  It  is  obvious 
that  many  facts  concernin«  the  Pueblo 
Incident  were  furnished  to  these  ri^Jht- 
*u\g  publications  prior  to  the  time  they 
were  revealed  to  the  Naval  Board  of 
Inquiry  investigating  the  aflair 

On  Saturday.  December  21.  the  Rev 
Paul  D  Lindstrom  called  a  press  confer- 
ence m  Chicago  to  report  the  United 
States  and  North  Korea  had  come  to 
terms  for  the  release  of  the  82  members 
of    the   Pueblo   crew    and    that    the   an- 


Llndstrom  for  purposes  not  compatible 
with  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation. 

Furthermore,  in  the  August  13  edition 
of  the  Washrngton  Observer,  another 
publication  of  the  lunatic  right,  it  was 
reported  that  Commander  Bucher's  writ- 
ten request  for  .self-destruct  mechanisms 
was  refused,  and  the  question  was  then 
asked,  Who  are  the  traitors  entrenched 
within  the  executive  department  who 
are  working— almost  openly  now  — to  sur- 
render the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union'  ■  This  report  and  other  allega- 
tions in  the  Washington  Ob.se rver  were 
•subsequently  repeated  in  columns  by  Tom 
Anderstjn.  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
John  Birch  Six-iety  and  a  member  of  its 
24-man  policy  council 

Mr  President,  frankly.  I  for  one  can- 
not believe  that  these  nghtwing  propa- 
iiandists  are  clairvoyant  It  is  clear  that 
they  receive  their  advance  information 
from  riuhtwing  sympathizers  holding 
sensitive  jobs  in  the  Def.-nse  Department 
The  John  Birch  Society  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  Its  Ilk  then  used  this  in- 
formation to  further  convince  their 
members  and  .sympathizers  that  the  Na- 
riun  IS  being  i^overncd  by  traitors  They 
Ar,uld  have  Ame;icans  believe  that  we 
lost  the  Pueblo  as  part  of  a  conspiracy 
bt•t^veen  Washington  and  Moscow  to  get 
secret  electronic  equipment  Into  Russian 
.'lands  As  David  O  Woodbury  bluntly 
concluded  m  the  February  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Opinion,  a  John  Birch  Society 
magazine 

The  Pncblu  was  a  delivery  wagon  ferrying 
I  gift  to  the  Communists  as  per  .irrange- 
menta  previously  made  by  the  White  House 
.»nd  State  Department  in  secret  conclave  with 
McNamira.  Rostow  and  other  civilians 

Mr  President,  the  real  traitors,  or  those 
who  are  doing  a  disservice  to  their  coun- 
try, are  in  reality  those  who  supplied  this 
highly  secret  information  to  private  In- 
dividuals or  groups  I  know  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  determine  the  source 
of  these  .security  leaks  '  However.  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  top  Defense  Department 
officials  must  make  a  more  .serious  fffort 
t->  root  out  those  responsible  for  passing 


nouncement  was  imminent    The  official     on  tins  information  to  rightwing  orga 


announcement    of    the     release    of  the 
Pueblu  crew  was  not  made  until  the  next 
day     December    22.    when    Lindstroms 
taped  comments  were  then  broadcast  on 
nationwide      television       .Among      those 
comments    was   .severe   criticism    of    the 
US   Government  for  making  deals  with 
Commie  pirates  and  bandits  ' 
Lindstrom   refused    to   reveal   how   he 
obtained  the  informauon  before  the  news 
services  did.  but  stated  that  it  was  from 
"a  good  source'    in   Washington    He.  if 
not  actually  a  Birchsap  himself,  is  most 
assuredly    a    supporter    of    that    lunatic 
group    He  is  proprietor  of  the  so-called 
Church  of  Christian  Liberty  in  suburban 
Chicago,    and    the    Chicago    Sun-Times 
has  reported  that  six  trustees  of  this  or- 
ganization   are    members    of    the    John 
Birch  Society    He  was  als<j  chairman  of 
the  Remember  the  Pueblo  Committee,  a 
nghtwing   outfit   with   ties   both   to   the 
u'traextremist   Liberty   Lobby   and  Carl 
Mclntire's   nghtwing    complex 

Mr  President,  the  timing  of  this  an- 
nouncement was  such  to  lead  anyone  to 
believe  that  someone  in  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment leaked  the  news  to  Reverend 


nidations  and  to  prevent  further  .such  fla- 
:^rant  abusts  of  security  Should  they 
ccntinue.  I  intend  to  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Committoe  on  Armed  Services,  the 
dislingu  shed  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  Sten.ms'  .  to  request  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  if  necessary,  that  will 
reveal  the  culprits  Let  the  u'uilty  parties 
b"  forewarned,  and  let  them  be  reminded 
that  treachery,  though  at  first  verj'  cau- 
tious, in  the  end  betrays  :tself. 


F.)RT  RILEY    KANS. 

.Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  Port 
Riley  has  played  a  dramatic  role  in  the 
historv-  of  Kansas  and  today  has  a  sig- 
nificant .mpact  on  the  economy  of  our 
Slate  This  imnaci  was  well  described  re- 
cently by  a  distinguished  Kansas  news- 
paper, the  Junction  City  Daily  Union  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  article  appear  in 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  so  entered 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 


The  Impact  or  Fort   RiLrr 

How  big  of  an  operation  Is  a  military  post 
such  as  Fort  Riley?  Does  It  hold  lu  own  slot 
m  the  economy  of  Kansas  or  would  it  be 
quickly  forgotten  If  It  disappeared  from  the 
map  tomorrow? 

Located  between  Junction  City  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  18.700  and  Ogden  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1  780,  Port  Riley  itself  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  26.300  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents 

The  population  of  the  area,  military  and 
dependent  wise.  Is  approximately  40,000 
There  are  more  than  23.000  military  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  Post  with  6,700  depend- 
ents living  on  the  Post  and  more  than  9.800' 
residing  off  of  the  Post,  the  last  figure  In- 
cluding the  3,100  dependents  located  at 
Schilling  Manor  Sub-Post  near  Sallna  Ap- 
proximately 1.000  retired  military  personnel 
also  reside  In  the  area 

An  estimated  $103  000.000  a  year  is  passed 
out  in  salaries  to  the  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  Fort  Riley  and  In  turn,  most  of  this 
Is  spent  in  the  nearby  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  military  connected  with 
the  Post,  there  .ire  more  than  3.000  civilians 
employed  at  the  Fort  with  a  total  of  $17.- 
000  000  divided  among  them  in  salaries  ClvU 
Service  employees  tot.il  approximately  2.200 
with  the  remaining  civilians  working  for  the 
Post  Exchange  and  concessionaires:  non- 
appropriated funds,  public  schools  and  con- 
tractors Working  on  the  Post 

Salaries  for  the  P.ist  Exchange  and  con- 
cessionaires tot.il  about  $1,120,000  with  ap- 
proximately $750,000  worth  of  local  pur- 
chases made  by  them 

.Non-approprl.ued  fund  organizations  In- 
clude the  Fort  Riley  Officers  Open  Mess 
PROOM  Noncommissioned  Officers  Open 
.Mess  i.NCOOMi  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Bach- 
elor Officers  Quarters  iBOQsl.  Central  Post 
Fund  and   the  Central  Accounting  Office. 

The  FROOM  averages  vearlv  salaries  of 
$122,000  purchases  of  $325,500  and  other  ex- 
penses of  $81,500  The  approximate  $1  127- 
350  that  are  expenses  of  the  NCOOM  include 
$296,500  for  salaries.  $587,500  for  purchases 
.ind  $243,350  for  other  expenses  such  as  in- 
surance, laundry,  bingo  prizes,  breakage  etc 
The  Rod  and  Gun  Club  expends  $141,000  In 
purchases  and  $6,750  In  .salaries  yearly,  while 
the  BOQ's  have  salaries  of  $12  000  yearly. 
Central  Post  Fund.  $125,000  ,ind  the  Centr.tl 
Accounting  Office,  $80,000 

More  than  100  civilians  are  employed  by 
the  Post  schools  and  an  additional  75  work 
for  contractors  who  have  Jobs  on  the  Post 
Port  Riley's  Purchasing  and  Contr.ictliiR; 
Division  accomplished  a  total  of  40.660  .ic- 
tlons.  spending  approximately  $17  270.000 
for  contr:vcts  and  purchases  during  the  p.ist 
calendar  year 

Construction  cntracts  cost  the  Post  budget 
more  than  $2,964,300;  supply  contracts,  $831.- 
250,  service  contracts,  $790,625;  and  educa- 
tional  iteacheri    contracts.  $90,150 

A  breakdown  of  the  annual  expenditures 
at  Port  Riley,  Including  everything  except 
salaries,  are  approximately  as  follows  utili- 
ties and  related  services,  $1,500,000;  trans- 
portation and  movement  services.  $2,500,000, 
subsistence.  $9,200,000.  petroleum  oil  and  lu- 
bricants. $300,000:  supplies  and  equipment. 
$8,900,000;  equipment  maintenance,  $10,000 
.ind   facilities   maintenance.   $1,900,000 

So.  to  answer  the  qitestlon  "What  eco- 
nomic Impact  does  Port  Riley  have  on  the 
State  of  Kansas'"  Just  ask  yourself  'What 
effect  does  $145,000,000  have  on  the  economy 
of  a  state '" 
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RESEARCH   FOR   LOW-COST 
HOUSING 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
central  Wisconsin  a  unique  r>age  of  hous- 
ing history  is  being  written.  A  Wlnnabago 
Indian  grandmother  is  preparing  to  move 
into  a  house  built  for  her  under  the  rural 


low -income  clauses  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  Mrs.  Helen  Cloud  Is  the  first  to 
benefit  in  rural  Wisconsin  from  that  act 
with  a  loan  granted  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  at  1 -percent  in- 
terest. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  unique  aspect 
of  the  event.  Another  is  the  cost  of  this 
two-bedroom-and-bath  home.  The  loan 
is  for  a  shade  more  than  $7,000.  All  ma- 
terials and  labor  costs  amoimt  to  about 
$6,750.  In  the  era  of  spiraling  housing 
costs,  this  is  a  truly  unique  achievement. 
Last  year  the  average  cost  for  a  three- 
bedroom  farm  home  financed  by  the 
^Farmers  Home  Administration  was  about 
$19,000. 

Credit  for  this  unique  cost  break- 
through goes  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  a  Forest  Service  unit  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Madison,  Wis.  Although  the  house  is 
small — 576  square  feet  overall — it  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  for  Mrs.  Cloud. 
Indoor  plumbing,  full  bath,  central  heat- 
ing, and  a  kitchen  with  sink  and  built-in 
shelves,  were  all  lacking  in  the  one-room 
home  she  occupied  nearby  for  27  years 
and  in  which  she  reared  her  children. 

This  Is.  I  am  sure,  a  vitally  important 
first  step  toward  solving  a  domestic  crisis 
.such  as  we  have  not  hitherto  known.  The 
housing  crisis  is  not  limited  to  the  urban 
ghettos  that  have  commanded  the  bulk 
of  our  attention.  It  extends  into  the  re- 
motest rural  regions  of  our  Nation.  Some 
of  its  harshest  urban  manifestations  can 
be  traced  to  causes  rooted  in  oiu"  seldom 
noticed  rural  slums. 

The  solution  of  this  festering  sore  spot 
of  our  society  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
many  of  our  industrial  and  governmental 
institutions.  One  of  the  institutions  al- 
ready reacting  productively  to  the  chal- 
lenge is  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
Not  only  has  it  produced  the  design  and 
specifications  for  that  house  in  the  flat 
cranberry  bog  country  of  central  Wis- 
consin, it  has  produced  three  others — 
for  farmers  with  up  to  12  children.  It  is 
at  'Aork  on  a  fifth  design.  These  plans  are 
developed  as  part  of  a  crash  program  to 
meet  current  needs  with  readily  avail- 
able wood  materials  and  following 
simple,  conventional  building  practices. 
Tliey  will  .soon  be  widely  distributed  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  at 
Beltsville.  Md.,  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  its  various  offices 
throughout  the  Nation.  Though  small 
and  frill-lrss,  these  houses  are  efficiently 
engineered  to  meet  basic  housing  needs. 
They  ronrc.sent  the  best  that  existing 
technology  can  ofler  with  wood  or  low- 
ccst  housing.  » 

But  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  re- 
searchers recognize  that  their  responsi- 
bility does  not  end  with  these  house  de- 
=  gns  based  on  past  research.  None  more 
than  they  are  aware  of  the  limitations 
placed  on  wood  utilization  by  existing 
technology.  Gross  inefficiencies  still 
exist  ar.d  the  resultant  waste  will  only 
be  eliminated  by  concentrated  research 
aimed  at  unearthing  fresh  basic  knowl- 
edge and  evolving  new  design  concepts. 

Therefore  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  are  pushing 
long-term  research  aimed  at  better  and 
more  economical  systems  of  housing  con- 


struction with  wood.  That  research  is 
oriented  toward  the  rural  phase  of  that 
crisis.  But  its  results  will  certainly  con- 
tribute to  the  alleviation  of  urban  hous- 
ing needs.  It  Is  research  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  is  imlquely  qualified  to 
perform.  For  the  Laboratory  has  a  long 
history  of  housing  research  achieve- 
ments that  have  greatly  influenced  ex- 
isting technology,  with  pioneering  de- 
velopments, eflScient  structural  design, 
prefabrication  techniques,  and  processes 
that  broaden  and  extend  the  serviceabil- 
ity of  wood  products. 

The  development  of  new  housing  con- 
cepts is  imperative.  For  our  shrinking 
timber  resource,  we  must  meet  the  ever- 
expanding  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion. We  cannot  tolerate  much  longer, 
for  example,  structural  design  concepts 
with  wood  that  permit  us  because  of  ig- 
norance to  utilize  only  part  of  the  poten- 
tial strength  of  wood,  allowing  large 
"safety  factors"  that  are  really  ignorance 
factors.  These  factors,  call  them  what  we 
will,  handicap  our  efficient  utilization  of 
lumber,  plywood,  laminated  wood,  and 
even  the  new  flberboards,  and  other 
wood-base  materials  that  help  reduce 
construction  costs  and  make  full  use  of 
the  wood  resource.  That  is  the  goal  of 
the  long-term  housing  research  under- 
way at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  It 
is  research  that  must  be  included  among 
the  most  important  scientific  enter- 
prises we  now  have  going  for  solutions  to 
our  domestic  crisis  in  housing,  both  rural 
and  urban,  if  we  are  to  alleviate  the  pov- 
erty that  haimts  millions  of  our  people 
like  Mrs.  Cloud. 


THE  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
ACT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Sharing  Act  <  S.  50  • . 

On  the  day  I  introduced  the  bill.  I 
placed  a  statement  in  the  Record  ex- 
plaining its  purposes  and  provisions.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  describe  in  somewhat 
greater  technical  detail  how  the  bill 
works. 

BASIS    OF    REVENVE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  act  would 
appropriate  for  revenue-sharing  pur- 
poses a  stated  percentage — 3  percent  for 
fiscal  1970  and  1971,  4  percent  for  1972, 
and  5  percent  for  1973 — of  the  total 
receipts  from  Federal  individual  income 
taxes   in   the  preceding   fiscal   year. 

A  proviso  states  that  in  no  case  will 
the  amount  appropriated  for  revenue- 
sharing  in  any  given  year  be  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  prior  year.  The  proviso  would 
protect  States  and  localities  from  a  cut- 
back resulting  from  a  recession  or  future 
Federal  income  tax  reduction. 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  the 
bill  would  allocate  about  $2.42  billion  for 
revenue-sharing  in  fiscal  1970.  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  It  would  allocate 
somewhat  over  two-thirds  more  than 
this  amoimt  in  fiscal  1973.  the  last  year 
for  which  money  is  appropriated  under 
the  bill. 

ALLOCATION    AMONG    THE    STATES 

Section  4  of  the  act  allocates  90  per- 
cent of  these  revenue-sharing  moneys 


among  the  States  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  population  and  tax  effort.  The 
tax  effort  factor  is  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  all  State  and  local  taxes  collected 
within  a  State  to  the  total  personal  in- 
come for  that  State. 

The  use  of  the  tax  effort  factor  in 
the  formula  provides  a  bonus  to  States 
which  maintain  or  increase  their  tax 
efforts.  It  thus  .serves  as  a  deterrent 
against  States  reducing  their  own  taxes 
in  expectation  of  receiving  revenue- 
-sharing  assistance. 

Section  5  of  the  act  would  allocate  the 
remaining  10  percent  of  revenue-sharing 
moneys  to  the  17  States  having  the  low- 
est per  capita  income.  Tlie  number  17  is 
selected  as  representing  the  poorest  one- 
third  of  the  States.  These  States  gen- 
erally are  those  most  in  need  of  Federal 
aid  to  strengthen  their  fiscal  base.  Tlie 
formula  for  these  States  would  be  based 
on  population  and  per  capita  income, 
and  would  be  designed  to  provide  a 
larger  proportional  share  to  those  States 
having  the  lowest  per  capita  income. 

These  17  States  eligible  for  special  as- 
sistance under  section  5  are  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  Alabama.  South  Carolina, 
West  'Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana.  New  Mexico. 
North  I>akota,  Georgia.  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Utah.  Maine,  and  Oklahoma. 

PAYMENTS   TO   CITIES    AND   T'RBA.N    COt  NTIES 

Section  6  of  the  act  requires  States  to 
pay  over  to  cities  and  urban  counties  of 
50,000-plus  population  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  revenue-sharing  payments  they 
receive.  The  formula  in  the  bill  for  these 
payments  by  States  to  metropolitan  t;o\  - 
ernments  was  based  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  nn  Urban 
Problems,  headed  by  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

Under  the  formula  in  the  bill,  the 
amount  a  State  would  be  required  to  pay 
to  a  city  or  urban  county  would  depend 
on  the  latter's  local  tax  ratio.  A  city's 
or  urban  county's  local  tax  ratio  would 
be  defined  as  the  ratio  between,  first,  its 
revenues  from  its  own  local  tax  sources, 
and,  second,  the  total  revenues  from  all 
State  and  local  taxes  in  the  State. 

Specifically,  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  to  cities  and 
lu-ban  counties  the  following  portion  of 
its  revenue-shading  payments: 

First.  For  each  city  or  urban  county  of 

100.000-plus   population,    two    times   its 

local  tax  ratio"  as  defined  above:  and 

Second.  For  each  city  or  urban  county 
of  50.000  to  99,999  population,  the  prod- 
uct of  I  a  1  times  the  percentage  by  which 
that  local  government's  population  ex- 
ceeds 50.000. 

1*.  is  estimated  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  this  formula  would  allocate  22  per- 
cent of  revenue-sharing  payments  to 
cities.  13  percent  to  urban  counties,  and 
the  other  65  percent  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  formula  was  designed  with  the 
following  considerations  in  mind : 

First.  Basing  the  formula  on  local  tax- 
ation would  allocate  the  largest  .share  to 
the  most  populous  and  most  active" 
metropolitan  governments.  It  would, 
moreover,  restrict  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  urban  governments  which  are 
relatively  "dormant'  — that  is,  which  im- 
pose few  taxes  and  provide  few  services. 
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Second.  The  formula  would  take  into 
account  the  variation  in  State-local  fis- 
cal relations  throughout  the  Nation  The 
shares  It  would  allocate  between  the 
State  government  and  metropolitan 
governments  in  a  given  State  would  de- 
pend upon  their  relative  shares  of  the 
total  burden  of  State  and  local  taxation. 

Third  The  formula  serves  automati- 
cally to  allocate  payments  between  cities 
and  urban  counties  which  have  overlap- 
ping boundaries 

Fourth  Providing  a  .graduated  scale  of 
allowances  for  cities  and  urban  counties 
with  populations  between  50.000  and 
99.999  avoids  the  possibility  of  drastically 
different  treatment  for  local  sovern- 
ments  just  bel.:)w  and  just  above  the 
minimum   population   of   50,000 
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fields,  often  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
Pressures  for  higher  spending  for  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  urban  develop- 
ment have  overshadowed  the  develop- 
ment of  executive  staff  machinery  and 
the  improvement  of  State  management 
.services. 

This  feature  of  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
would  put  emphasis  on  the  need  for  ac- 
tive, well-staffed  State  budget  offices; 
qualified  executive  planning  personnel  in 
such  fields  as  fiscal  planning,  develop- 
ment planning,  and  policy  formulation 
and  coordination;  and  suflQclently  high 
salaries  lor  top-U'vel  management  per- 
sonnel to  attract  and  hold  capable  people 
m  State  aovornment. 

r.NTONDmONAL    N.\TURE    OP    REVENUE-SHARING 
PAYMENTS 


RELATIVE    SHARES   OF    STATES.    CmXS,    AND    VRBAN 
COUNTTE.S 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  printed  in   the  Record  a 


Total  illocatlon 
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United  States,  total 


IIOOOOO $660. U7    fill.  147    «21. 107 
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table  .showing  the  relative  amounts  that 
States,  cities,  and  urbar^  counties  would 
receive  of  each  billion  of  revenue-sharing 
dollars  distributed  under  section  4  of  the 
bill 

The  table  does  not  include  the  amounts 
distributed  to  the  17  poorest  States  under 
section  5 

Column  '  b  I  of  the  table  shows  the 
additional  or  reduced  percentage  a  State 
receives  a.s  a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  a 
tax  effort  factor  in  the  formula  of  section 
4  of  the  bill 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  the  table  .shows 
how  much  States,  cities,  and  counties 
would  receive  of  each  billion  dollars  dis- 
tributed Thus  to  calculate  the  amoimt 
they  actually  would  get.  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  the  figures  in  the  tables  by 

the  number  ol  billions — for  example.  2  4  _,              ,         ^ 

for  the  1970  fiscal  year-distributed  un-  ^  ^^^cept    for   the    5-percent   share   for 

der  the  bi'I  State  executive  stalls,  the  revenue-shar- 

There   being   no   objection,   the   table  '=^«  Payments  allocated  to  State  govern- 

wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  '"^""^^   ^"^,  ^    "'^l  ^5^^    urban    county 

as  follows  ^governments    would    be    unconditional. 

These  Slate  and  local  governments  would 

ALLOCAriffN  OF  EACH  fl  000.000  000  Of  REVENUE-SHARING  MONEYS  DISTRIBUTED  UNDER  SEC  4  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REVENUE  ^^ve  f  Ull  discretion  tO  spend  the  moneyS 

SHARING  ACT  (S.  50)  in  the  manner  they  thought  most  fit. 

^ . . COUNCIL    ON    REVENUE-SHARING 

Percent,  by  type  o(  To   avoid   any   possibility   of   Federal 
government  .idministrators  imposing  conditions,  con- 
trols, or  excessive  administrative  paper- 
Urban  ^'01'^.     the     revenue-sharing     program 
Citiw     counties  would  be  administered  by  a  Council  on 
Revenue-Sharing      appointed     by     the 
^'^          ^  '  President.  Five  members  of  the  Council 
would    be    Governors,     five    would    be 
^'  '          ^^' '  mayors  or  chief  executives  of  cities  or 

12.4  !i  2  urban    county    governments,    and    five 
154          ifl  ^^o"^^^  ^  chasen   from  private  life.  No 

2  5            1. 8  more  than  three  persons  in  each  of  these 

16  7          10  8  cate^^ories  could  be  members  of  the  same 

?9  2  political  party.  The  Council  would  deter- 

12  1           7-6  mine  forms  and  procedures  with  a  re- 

n  7 i7"4  quirement  that  they  be  kept  as  simple  as 

9.4          laie  possible.  Only  the  Co luicil  could  withhold 

**  '  2j  funds    for    failure    of    State    and    local 

21. o'          7' 9  officials  to  comply  with  established  pro- 

9  9          12.0  cedures.  Any  decision  to  withhold  funds 

7;o          10  4  would  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  a 

9.3           5.5  Federal  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Coimcil 

4  4           II  would  also  be  charged  with  responsibility 

29  7          38.2  for  assessing  the  impact  of  the  revenue- 

^4           9  7  sharing    program   and   making    recom- 

10  4          12' 0  mendations  to  Coimress  for  changes. 

5.2  4.0  

22. 5  6. 6  ^^— ^^— ^^^ 

13  8            7  4  SOFTWOOD     LUMBER     STANDARDS 
2:6          24  4  AND     ENGINEERING     DATA     FOR 

\l]           ,g  0  STRUCTURAL  LUMBER 

^^2           9  8  ^^   RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 

7;i          n'.a  the  subject  of  availability  of  lumber  and 

■jjj-         ^J  incresusing   lumber   prices  is   a   current 

93           4.0  topic  of  concern,  the  proposed  new  soft- 

.^2           9.1  wood  lumber  standard  presently  being 

J3;i  ■  processed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 

2.3  3.8  merce  takes  on  added  significance. 

25  5         19  g  I  was  impressed — as  I  am  sure  others 

19^0           ».6  were — with  the  cogent  remarks  in  the 

*•'          ".4  Senate   on   February    7   by   the   distin- 

'27.8'        183  guished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 

9  0          93  and  Currency  Committee    iMr.  Spark- 

12.8         12;  1  MAN»  on  the  proposed  lumber  standard. 

.  --           .i  Of  particular  significance,  as  noted  by 

Senator  Sparkman.  is  the  fact  that  the 

new  standard  relates  size  of  lumber  to 
the  moisture  content  of  wood.  It  Is  miy 
understanding  that  in  bringing  about 
this  equating  of  lumber  sizes,  they  have 
also  been  tailored  more  closely  to  con- 
sumer requirements  so  that  the  proposed 
new  sizes  will  permit  almost  4  percent 
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fTVE-PERCENT    SH\HE    KOR    EXECUTIVE    3T.\FT 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  President,  section 
6  of  the  bill  would  generally  require  a 
State  to  allocate  5  percent  of  ius  revenue- 
sharing  payments — exclusive  of  the 
amount  it  ;.s  required  to  pa^s  on  to  cities 


-for  executive  staff 


and  urban  countie: 
and  management. 

One  of  the  rno.st  compelling  i.ssues  for 
many  States  today  is  the  Improvement  of 
State  executive  and  management  func- 
tions. Some  States  have  lagged  in  these 


greater  utilization  of  green  lumber  and 
as  much  as  11  percent  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  dry  lumber.  This  means  that  the 
yield  of  softwood  lumber  from  our  entire 
softwood  timber  resource  can  be  In- 
creased by  as  much  as  4  to  11  percent 
simply  by  the  implementation  of  the  new 
standard. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  rightly  stressed  the  need  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  old  soft- 
wood standard.  He  indicated  that  a  spe- 
cial panel  operating  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  found  that  the  pres- 
ent softwood  lumber  standard  ^ould  be 
revised  for  the  protection  of  users  and 
consimiers. 

A  review  of  the  features  of  the  pro- 
posed new  standard  reveals  that  it  will 
not  only  provide  for  better  utilization  of 
our  Nation's  supply  of  softwood  timber 
but  also  incorporates  many  new  features 
of  benefit  to  the  designer  and  user  of 
softwood  lumber.  Among  these  are — 

First.  A  system  of  related  sizes  for 
green  and  dry  limiber  which  results  in 
comparable  strength,  stiffness  and  wood 
content  for  both  products. 

Second.  Simplification  of  lumber  use 
by  the  designer,  through  standardized 
strength  and  stiffness  values  for  species 
and  groups  of  species  having  similar 
characteristics. 

Third.  A  national  "grading  rule"  for 
softwood  dimension  liunber  which  ap- 
plies to  all  species  and  all  regions. 

Fourth.  A  restructuring  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  imder 
the  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  provide  for  uniformly 
strengthened  enforcement  of  lumber 
grading  rules. 

F^fth.  The  requirement  that  actual 
lumber  dimensions  be  included  on  all  in- 
voices and  orders. 

Of  major  importance  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  to  those  who  design 
with  lumber,  the  proposed  lumber  stand- 
ard also  provides  for  the  most  accurate 
strength  and  stiffness  values  ever  as- 
signed to  softwood  lumber.  In  view  of  the 
questions  relating  to  earlier  assignment 
of  stress  values  to  liunber  which  have 
been  raised  by  Representative  John  Din- 
cell,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  press,  it  is  particularly  significant  to 
note  that  the  engineering  data  under 
the  proposed  new  lumber  standard  will 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  established  standards  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Mate- 
rials— ASTM.  These  ASTM  stEindards 
were  revised  as  late  as  last  year.  They 
reflect  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  properties  of  standing 
timber  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Sei-vice  with  the  cooE>eration  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  at  the  cost  of  approximate- 
ly three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  ASTM  standards 
governing  the  assignment  of  engineering 
data  to  softwood  lumber  when  graded 
by  visual  methods,  the  proposed  new 
standard  provides  for  the  use  of  machine 
grading  and  other  procedures  which  may 
be  developed  as  they  are  found  accept- 
able by  the  US,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 


It  is  my  belief  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  this  back- 
groimd.  There  are  a  few  who  may  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  promulgation  of 
any  improved  new  standard,  even  when 
the  standard  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
in  the  long-term  best  interest  of  the  in- 
dustry involved.  Such  minority  opposi- 
tion has  been  voiced.  Since  it  tends  to 
question  the  adequacy  of  ASTM  stand- 
ards referenced  in  the  proposed  new 
lumber  standard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  procedures  for  es- 
tablishing ASTM  standards,  particularly 
those  relating  to  lumber. 

It  is  possible  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  stop  or  delay  this  worthy  stand- 
ards effort.  But  I  feel  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  studied  Senator  Sparkman's 
statement  will  agree  that  our  lumber  in- 
dustry has  suffered  enough  as  a  result 
of  minority  opposition.  The  required  new 
liunber  standard  should  be  implemented 
without  delay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  question  very  carefully  any 
efforts  to  seek  their  assistance  in  actions 
which  might  serve  to  impede  the  process- 
ing of  this  improved  and  much  needed 
standard  for  a  major  building  product. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  on  Procedures  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
The  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Ma- 
terials has  a  long  and  distinguished  record. 
Pounded  In  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania,  In 
1898.  the  Society  now  has  approximately 
16.000  members  consisting  of  12.000  Individ- 
ual engineers,  scientists,  researchers  and  edu- 
cators; 2,700  companies,  associations  and  re- 
search institutes;  plus  1.300  governmental 
agencies  and  departments.  Within  the  Society 
are  more  than  100  main  technical  commit- 
tees (2,500  Including  subcommittees  and  sec- 
tions) which  have  developed  more  than  4.000 
standards.  All  of  these  standards  are  pub- 
lished, widely  distributed,  and   used. 

Several  years  ago.  the  standards-making 
procedures  of  ASTM  were  reviewed  by  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Philadelphia  and 
were  found  to  be  entirely  within  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  fact,  the  Court  commended 
the  Society  on  Its  procedures  and  the  care 
with  which  Its  technical  committee  regula- 
tions were  administered.  An  important  part 
of  those  regulations  specifies  that  the  num- 
ber of  producers  on  a  committee  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  nonproducers  (consumer 
and  general  interest)  and  that  the  commit- 
tee chairman  may  not  be  a  producer. 

Another  Important  part  of  the  regulations 
provides  for  Society  membership  to  all  In- 
terested parties  and  committee  membership 
to  all  Society  members  who  are  qualified  to 
participate  In  the  work  of  the  committee.  All 
committee  recommendations  on  standards 
are  subject  to  letter  ballot  approval  of  com- 
mittee members  and  all  negative  votes  must 
be  reviewed  by  the  committee. 

One  of  the  oldest  ASTM  technical,  commit- 
tees Is  Committee  E>-7  on  Wood.  It  was  or- 
ganized In  1904  and  is  credited  with  the 
development  of  73  standards  applicable  to 
wood  and  related  products.  According  to  the 
1968-69  ASTM  Yearbook.  Committee  E>-7  has 
167  \x)tlng  members  of  which  75.  or  less  than 
half,  are  wood  products  producers.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  group  more 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  wood  and 
related  materials  than  the  167  engineers,  re- 


searchers  and   scientists   who   comprise   the 
membership  of  Committee  D-7. 

The  Importance  of  the  work  of  Committee 
D-7  1&  demonstrated  in  the  wide  use  of  the 
standards  It  has  developed.  For  example  the 
assignment  of  strength  and  stiffness  values  to 
structural  lumber  by  the  various  lumbe.-- 
grade-writing  agencies  is  based  entirely  on 
standards  developed  by  this  committee.  The 
benefits  of  this  work  to  the  designer  und  user 
of  wood,  as  well  as  to  the  producer,  are  well 
recognized. 

The  writing  of  an  ASTM  standard  involves 
many  of  the  problems  encountered  in  writing 
a  legislative  act.  All  those  who  have  an  inter- 
est must  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
the  evidence  must  be  anal>-zed  and  a  deci- 
sion made  by  those  competent  and  respon- 
sible lor  doing  so  The  usual  result  is  a  tech- 
nical compromise  representing  the  best  com- 
bined Judgment  of  the  specialists  who  com- 
prise the  various  committees. 

It  Is  verv  apparent  from  the  published  reg- 
ulations of  the  American  Society  lor  Testing 
and  Materials  that  each  technical  commit- 
tee is  required  to  support  its  recommenda- 
tions for  action  on  any  standard  with  a  sub- 
stantial affirmative  vote  and  that  each  nega- 
tive voter  be  provided  full  opportunity  to 
explain  his  position  and  to  try  lo  persuade 
other  members  to  Join  him.  However,  oppo- 
sition of  a  small  minority— vocal  as  it  may 
be — if  it  is  found  to  be  of  questionable 
validity,  is  not  permitted  to  negate  the  a(- 
flrmation    of    a   substantial    majority. 


NIXON'S  CASE  FOR  A  MODIFIED 
ABM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  is 
important  to  note  that  President  Nixon's 
recent  decision  for  a  modified  ABM  sys- 
tem provides  the  flexibihty  needed  to 
keep  a  number  of  options  open.  Since  the 
emphasis  is  on  defense,  not  offense,  the 
President's  decision  should  not  hinder 
arms  talks  or  the  possibility  of  a  summit 
meeting  with  the  Russians. 

The  President  was  faced  with  his  first 
major  decision.  After  carefully  consider- 
ing the  alternatives,  he  chose  to  proceed 
in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  my  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  March  15  editorial  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Case  for  a  Modified  ABM 
President  Rich.ird  M.  Nixon's  decifion  in 
favor  of  a  modified  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem was  difficult  to  make  and  probably  will 
result  in  ngoroiis  congressional  debate  but 
it  is  based  on  three  .acccptab'.e  felling  points: 
It  stresses  the  defensive  objective  of  the 
system  which  is  designed  to  deter  outside 
aggression. 

It  is  realistic,  facing  .squarely  the  unhappy 
but  hard  fact  that  It  would  be  impossible  to 
protect  all  or  any  large  cities  completely  in 
case  of  enemy  attack. 

It  attempts,  by  compromise,  to  avert  an 
out-and-out  battle  wnth  the  Senate  group 
which  regards  the  antiballistlc  missile  proj- 
ect as  t,oo  expensive,  too  ineffective  and  too 
provocative. 

The  choice  puts  the  accent  on  defense.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  modify  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem proposed  by  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration and  concentrate  on  protecting, 
first,  the  United  States  missile  and  bomber 
force  from  a  quick  knockout.  Initial  defen- 
sive Installations  reportedly  would  be  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
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Admittedly  the  decision  waa  In  the 
damned-if-you-do  md  damned-if-you-don't 
c«t«gory.  even  though  It  Is  claMlHed  as  a 
minimum  program  geared  for  1973  operauon 
and  subject  to  change  Hawever  the  Presi- 
dent heard  all  sldea  and  all  shades  of  p<3litl- 
cal.  sdentlflc  and  military  opinion  before 
making  up  his  nrUnd  It  cannot  be  said  he 
wasn  t  well  informed  or  did  not  avail  himself 
of  all  knowledge  on  the  subject 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  advocate 
spending  between  te  and  17  billion  for  anu- 
balllsUc  missile  deployment  Mr  Nixon  made 
It  plain  he  la  counting  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  recognize  the  defensive  nature  of  ABM 
and  not  to  consider  it  a  reason  for  increasing 
Its  own  arsenal  of  weapons  He  admitted  this 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  calculated  risk  taken 
In  the  interest  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  ■' 

Red  China,  he  said  is  a  potential  military 
threat  u>  world  peace  which  keeps  the  U  3 
and  the  Soviet  Union  wiry 

He  w.is  candid  :n  saying  that  although 
"every  Instinct  motivates  me  to  provide  the 
Amencan  people  with  complete  protection 
against  a  major  nuclear  attack.  It  is  not  now 
within  our  power  to  do  so  "  This  is  patently 
true  A  massive  city  defense  system  would 
have  tb  be  perfect  to  be  effective  in  cutting 
cTvUlahlftsses  slgnlflcantly  In  case  of  nuclear 
attack  The  President's  best  advice  was  to 
push  for  a  missile  defense  that  would  do  the 
basic  Job  of  protecting  this  nation's  retalia- 
tory power  against  sneak  attack 

Any  armament  decision  today  is  peril- 
ous but  choices  must  be  made  A  president 
cannot  duck  them  The  President,  in  the 
CAse  of  .ABM.  made  a  re.usoriable  conclusion 
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Nation  For  example,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,    the   National    Grange,    the 
National  Parmers  OrRanlzation.  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
the     National     Association     of     Wheat 
Growers,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA,     the     National     Association     of 
Farmer     Elected     Committeemen,     the 
Farmland    Industries    Cooperative,    the 
Mldcontinent  Farmers  Association— for- 
merly  known  as  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association— the    AFI.-CIO.    the    Indus- 
trial Union  Department.  AFL-CIO.  the 
United    Steelworkers,    the   South    Texas 
CotUin  and  Grain  Association.  Inc  ,  the 
Amakanialed  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Wurknifn.     and     the     Farmers     Gram 
Dealers  Association,  have  all  called  for 
action  t«  be  taken  now 

On  March  19  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  on  its  front  pane  an  excellent 
mdepth  analysis  of  the  whole  problem  of 
tax-dodKe  farminK.  The  article  starts  out 
with  a  parody  of  a  1930"s  tune  that  goes 
like  this: 

I  m  a  rich  cowhand,  of  the  Wall  Street  brand. 

And  I  iavc  on  tax   to  beat  the  band. 

Oh   I  take  big  deductions  the  law  allows. 

And  I  never  even  have  to  see  my  cows. 

Yipple-l-w-kl-av' 


FARM    TAX    INEQUITIES 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  Jan- 
uary 22  I  reintroduced  a  bill.  S  500. 
which  is  designed  to  remove  inequities 
between  legitimate  farm  operators  and 
the  tax -dodge  farmers  who  are  in  the 
business  of  farmin;,'  mainly  because  of 
the  tax  advantages  that  .serve  to  put 
their  nonfarm  income  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket 

The  problem  with  which   the  farmer 
IS  faced  is  :hat  many  high-bracket  tax- 
payers   individuals  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions, whose  primary  economic  activity  is 
other    than    farming,    have    entered    in 
farming   because  by  doing  so   they  can 
then    come    under   exceptions    mtendtd 
only    for   legitimate    farmers     The   tax- 
dodge  farmer  then  elects  special   farm 
accounting  rules  that  enable  him  to  de- 
duct as  farm  losses  items  that  are  not 
true  economic  losses  from  his  other  high- 
bracket  income   This  results  in  large  tax 
savings    As   a    matter   of   fact,    the    tax 
savings  can  be  so  lartie  that  this  form  of 
investment  is  dangled  in  front  of  pros- 
pective clients  of  cattle  or  citrus  manage- 
ment firms  as  an  enticement  to  jump  on 
the  oandwagon. 

At  present,  a  bipartisan  group  of  26 
other  Senators  have  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  In  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr  Cvlver.  has 
introduced  companion  legislation.  H  R 
4257  and  HR  7575.  with  a  bipartisan 
group  of  28  cosponsors  In  addition,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr  PATM.^N  has 
introduced  H  R  7336.  which  is  also  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  which  I  introduced  early 
this  session 

Aside  from  congressional  support,  the 
principle  of  this  legislation  has  the  full 
support  of  all  those  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  working  farmers  of  our 


Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Mr  Ron- 
ald A    Buei,  staff  rejiorter  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,   the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows 
CrTY  Cowboys    Big  Ivvestiirs  Roi-nd  Up  T\x 
Savings    iin    Cattle     Thev     OrrsN    Never 
See— Herbs  Yitui  Ht^-r.E  Drjictions  While 
MA^^GEMENT     Firms    Take    Carj     or    the 
Details-    TREASfRy  Proposes  a  Ci  rb 
"^-^  (  By  Ronald  A    Buel  i 

I  m  a  rich  cowhand,  oj  the  Wall  Street  brand 
Ana  I  save  on  tax,  to  beat  the  band 
Oh  I  take  big  deductions  the  law  allows 
And  I  never  even  have  to  see  my  cuws 
Ylppie-l-o-kl-ay  " 

A  growing  number  of  investors  could  sing 
•hat  parody  of  a  1930s  tune  i  I'm  an  Old 
Cowhand  From  the  Rio  C.rande'i  They're 
customers  of  aijrlcullural  management  com- 
panies, which  help  them  round  up  huge  tax 
savings  from  investments  in  farming,  some- 
times fniit  ..nd  nut  groves  but  most  often 
cattle 

The  basic  idea  Is  familiar  A  high-income 
taxpayer  t  »50.000  :\  year  is  the  minimum  u 
get  much  benefit  from  the  plan  i  buvs  cattle 
He  then  takes  generous  dedtict:ons  permitted 
to  farmers-  even  part-time  farmers  -writing 
thcQijal^igHlnst  nonfarm  income  that  other- 
wise woiTraSigtaxed  at  rates  up  to  70': 

There  are  so?J|i«  dlsadvantiiges.  though,  for 
a  taxpayer  Aho  tries  to  do  this  himself  He 
has  to  go  tu  the  bother  of  Inj^pectlng  a  herd 
or  a  whole  ranch,  negotiating  .i  purchase, 
hiring  a  manager  and  keeping  the  books  If 
his  inexperience  results  in  mismanagement, 
he  might  even  lose  enough  money  on  the 
cattle  to  cancel  the  tax  benefits 

A    DEDUCTIBLE    VACATION 

Now.  for  a  fee-  ILself  tax-deduc'.lble--a 
farm  management  company  will  take  over 
the  annoying  details  It  will  buy  csttle.  ar- 
range for  professional  ranchers  to  raise  them, 
negotiate  eventual  sale  of  the  herd  and  do 
the  bookkeeping  A  client  who  finds  the  non- 
tax aspects  of  cattle  boring  dfje.'n't  even  have 
to  go  look  at  'he  beasts  A  client  who  buys  a 
citrus  grove  however  might  as  we.l  Irxjk  It 
over  during  a  Florida  vacation,  he  can  then 
deduct  much  or  poeslbly  all  of  the  travel  cost 


as  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Inspect  his  prop- 
erty I 

Some  of  the  bigger  management  compa- 
nies even  guarantee  the  investor  against  a 
loss  of  more  than  3'  or  10";  (the  amount 
varies  with  the  type  of  Investment)  on  their 
farm  property  They  make  the  rancher  or 
grove  manager  who  handles  the  property  ab- 
.sorb  any  greater  loss  A  rich  Investor  can 
.shrug  ofT  a  3'  or  even  10'  loss;  it  probably 
win  be  offset  many  times  over  by  tax  savings 
on  his  nonfarm  income  Indeed,  a  small  farm- 
ing loss  has  Its  own  tax  advantage:  It  can  be 
deducted  from  taxable  nonfarm  capital  gains, 
such  as  stock-market  profits 

As  of  now.  all  this  Is  perfectly  legal  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  requires  only  that 
a  nonfarmer  taking  farm-expense  deductions 
aim  at  making  an  eventual  profit  out  of  his 
sideline  agriculture  To  run  afoul  of  this 
provision,  an  investor  would  have  to  show 
suspiciously  large  losses  for  a  suspiciously 
long  period  or  do  something  as  stupid  as  for- 
getting to  harvest  his  crops 

TREASURY    SEEKS   A    LI  If  FT 

But  the  Treasury  now  Is  trying  to  limit 
farm  deductions  .igainst  nonfarm  income  to 
SiSiXX)  a  year  per  person  Sen  Lee  Metcalf 
iD.  Mont  I  calculates  this  proposal  -one  of 
a  package  of  tax-reform  ideas  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees-would bring  in  |;200  million  to  $400 
million  a  year  In  taxes  that  sideline  farmers 
now  legally  escape  paying 

The  prf.posal  s  fate  is  uncertain,  however, 
and  It  hasn't  stopped  the  rush  of  nonfarmers 
into  agricultur.U  investments  At  least  eight 
corporations,  plus  dozens  of  individual  farm- 
ers who  .ilso  manage  farm  property  for  a  fee. 
now  handle  well  over  8100  million  of  invest- 
ments for  more  than  5.000  people  Oppen- 
helmer  Industries  Inc  of  Kansas  City,  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  companies,  has 
doubled  its  clientele  to  400  In  four  years  In 
December  it  was  managing  220.000  liead  of 
cattle  for  lliem  .md  had  orders  for  another 
JOUOO  head  It  couldn't  fill  Immediately. 

Oppenheimer.  the  principal  subsidiary  of 
Atlas  Acceptance  Corp  .  Kansas  City,  began 
managing  cattle  in  1952.  mostly  for  movie 
stars  Over  the  years,  though,  the  focus  ol 
Its  appeal  has  shifted  to  Wall  Street;  stock- 
brokers ,ind  Investment  counselors  now  out- 
number the  Hollywood  figures,  such  as  Jack 
Benny,  who  silU  dot  Us  client  lists. 

The  tax  savings  these  clients  can  make 
on  cutle  purchases  compare  favorably  with 
the  profits  they  can  make  on  most  stock- 
market  Investments  Consider,  for  example, 
the  Kansas  City  broker  for  whom  Oppen- 
heimer bought  a  herd  of  "breeding  cattle  "— 
cows  used  to  produce  beef  cattle— two  vears 
ago. 

A    90-PERCENT    LOAN 

The  broker  paid  $3,000  of  the  $30,000  pur- 
chase price  in  cash,  borrowing  the  other  90': 
on  a  loan  Oppenheimer  arranged.  This  Is  a 
frequent  practice  for  Wall  Street  cowboys; 
It  allows  them  to  get  the  full  tax  savings 
on  a  large  herd  without  tying  up  too  much  of 
their  own  capital  Also.  Interest  on  the  loan- 
in  this  case  $4  400  In  two  years-  Is  tax-de- 
ductible 

The  broker  by  now  has  paid  out  $32,000 
In  cash  to  cover  various  expenses  of  running 
the  herd  and  deducted  all  of  it  from  his 
nonf.irm  taxable  Income;  at  this  point,  the 
farm  operations  themselves  have  produced 
no  profit.  Besides  interest,  the  deductions 
Include  a  $5,050  management  fee  paid  to 
Oppenheimer.  $2,550  paid  for  use  of  bulls 
or  ar;ificlal  insemination  for  his  cows— and 
a  whopping  $20,000  paid  to  purchase  In  ad- 
vance   several    years'    supply    of    feed 

Tills  last  deduction  illustrates  a  special  tax 
.idvantage  of  farming  Farmers  are  allowed 
to  keep  their  books  on  a  "cash"  basis,  rather 
than  the  accrual"  basis  most  businesses 
must  use.  That  means,  among  other  things 
that  they  can  deduct  the  full  purchase  price 
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of  feed  In  the  year  It  Is  tMugbt,  rather  than 
having  to  spread  the  deduction  over  the  years 
in  which  the  feed  Is  consumed.  This  benefit 
was  written  into  the  tax  laws  because  most 
farmers  were  assumed  to  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  accoimtlng  expertise  to  keep 
accounts  on  an  accrual  basis,  but  it  applies 
to  sideline  farmers  who  are  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  Involved  bookkeeping  methods. 

Farmers  also  are  allowed  to  take  depreda- 
tion deductions  on  some  kinds  of  cattle;  In 
the  broker's  case,  depreciation  came  to  $6,000. 
That  brought  his  total  deductions  to  $37,- 
000— saving  $25,900  In  taxes  he  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  pay  at  the  70%  rate  ap- 
plying to  the  top  slice  of  his  nonfarm  In- 
come 

That  saving.  It's  true,  may  eventually  be 
reduced  by  capital-gains  taxes  and  possibly  a 
paper  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  cattle.  But  the 
broker  still  figures  to  come  out  way  ahead. 

If  he  had  Oppenheimer  sell  his  cattle  at  to- 
day s  prices,  tor  instance — and  he  may — the 
broker  would  receive  about  $58,000,  or  about 
$4,000  less  than  he  would  need  to  recoup  his 
cash  outlays  and  repay  the  purchase  loan. 
.\lso.  he  would  have  to  pay  capital-gains  tax 
on  $33,000.  representing  the  excess  of  the 
$58,000  sale  price  over  the  cattle's  $25,000 
hook  value  (the  $30,000  purchase  price  less 
the  $5,000  depreciation).  At  the  top  capital- 
galas  rate  of  25';  .  this  tax  would  be  $8,250. 

REXrRN    OF    3  9    PERCENT    IN    2    YEARS 

Subtracting  this  tax  payment  and  the 
*.4.000  paper  loss  from  the  $25,900  he  has 
.■-aved  in  income  taxes,  however,  would  leave 
the  broker  still  $13,650  ahead  on  the  deal. 
That's  a  two-year  return  of  39';  on  his  total 
cash  outlay  of  $35.000 — a  return  not  many 
stockmarket  investments  can  match. 

Lucrative  as  this  deal  was,  it  still  doesn't 
Illustrate  all  the  advantages  of  cattle  o^wn- 
ershlp  Investors  In  dairy  cattle  get  the 
benefit  of  greater  depreciation  deductions 
than  the  Kansas  Citly  broker  took,  combined 
with  greater  income  from  their  herds. 

Modem  Dairy  Farms  Inc.,  Port  Madison, 
Iowa.  I'.ow  has  120  investors  In  its  tax-shelter 
program,  compared  with  35  two  years  ago. 
One  client,  a  clothing  executive  In  the  50'^r 
tax  bracket,  bought  a  herd  four  years  ago  for 
$160,000.  half  of  which  he  borrowed.  He  al- 
ready lias  written  the  herd's  value  down  to 
$60,000.  saving  $50,000  in  taxes  In  four  years 
through  the  $100,000  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions ..lone. 

SPLITTING   MILK    INCOME 

In  .idditlon,  he  receives  Income  of  $40  per 
cow  per  year,  or  $16,000  annually,  on  his  herd 
of  400  head.  ( An  equal  revenue  from  milk 
sales  goes  to  Modern  Dairy  Farms  as  a  man- 
agement lee;  the  farmer  who  raises  the  cat- 
tle keeps  any  remaining  milk  lncom.e.)  With 
other  deductions  on  the  herd  off^tlng  taxes 
on  his  milk  Income  and  then  some,  the  in- 
vestor figures  to  repay  his  $80,000  purchase 
loan  out  of  milk  revenues  in  five  years,  in- 
creasing his  potential  profit  on  eventual  sale 
of  the  herd.  This  Investor  went  to  see  his 
cows  once;  he  recalls  "slogging  through  the 
manure  in  the  rain  to  take  a  look  at  the  little 
beasts.  ■ 

The  permission  for  farmers  to  keep  books 
on  a  cash  basis  also  enables  sideline  agricul- 
turists to  take  especially  big  deductions  In 
years  when  their  nonfarm  income,  and  thus 
their  potential  tax  liabilities.  Is  highest.  An 
example  Is  one  Oppenheimer  client  who 
bought  a  herd  of  cattle  being  fattened  for 
.^laughter  for  $17.684 — 95^;-  of  which  he  bor- 
rowed— In  November  of  a  year  In  which 
he  knew  his  top  tax  rate  on  nonfarm  In- 
come would  be  70'; .  He  Imedlately  paid  out 
$7,000  for  a  huge  supply  of  feed.  Other  ex- 
penses brought  his  Immediate  deductions  to 
$7,925.  saving  him  $5,548  on  that  year's  taxes. 

Early  the  next  year  this  Investor  made  a 
planned  switch  to  a  new  nonfarm  Job  that 
he  knew  would  depress  his  Income  enough 
at  the  outset  to  reduce  his  top  tax  to  35%. 
So  he  had  Oppenheimer  take  advantage  of 


favorable  prices  and  sell  the  cattle  In  April. 
He  received  enough  to  recoup  his  cash  ex- 
penses, repay  the  purchase  loan  and  leave  a 
nominal  profit  of  $510. 

A   rrVE-MONTH   BONANZA 

since  he  had  held  his  cattle  only  five 
months,  the  Investor  paid  ordinary-Income, 
rather  than  capital-gains,  tax  on  the  excess 
of  the  purchase  price  over  the  sale  price. 
But  at  a  35%  rate,  that  tax  came  to  only 
$3,351.  Subtracting  this  sum  from  the  to- 
tal of  his  profit  and  previous  year's  tax  sav- 
ings left  him  $2,137  ahead  on  a  cash  out- 
lay of  $8,810 — a  return  of  almost  251:  in 
five  months.  And  that  was  without  the  bene- 
fit of  depreciation  deductions,  which  aren't 
fjermltted  on  feeder  cattle. 

Not  every  Investor  who  signs  up  with  an 
agricultural  management  company  does  that 
well,  of  course.  Some  apparently  have  been 
taken  by  small  companies  that  don't  guar- 
antee their  clients  against  large  losses  and 
sometimes  mismanage  their  cattle  or  groves. 

The  reputable  companies  take  extensive 
precautions  to  protect  their  clients.  To  be- 
gin with,  they  set  mlnlmums  on  the  invest- 
ments they  will  accept  to  keep  away  would- 
be  investors  with  incomes  and  tax  rates  too 
small  to  benefit  much  from  agricultural 
property.  Oppenheimer  won't  accept  any 
amount  less  than  $10,000.  and  Black  Watch 
Farms,  a  subsidiary  of  Bermec  Corp.,  an 
Englewood,  N.J..  truck-leasing  concern,  cpeci- 
fles  a  $100,000  minimum.  Black  Watch  man- 
ages registered  breeding  cattle,  whose  line- 
age can  be  traced;  it  now  manages  18.000 
such  cattle  for  Investors,  against  9.000  last 
June   30   and    1,900    at   the    end    of    1965. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  RANCHERS 

To  make  sure  its  clients'  cattle  are  well 
cared  for,  Oppenheimer  ■will  make  contracts 
to  raise  the  cattle  only  with  ranchers  who 
have  been  successful  enough  to  accumulate  a 
net  worth  of  at  least  $250,000.  To  prevent  the 
ranchers  from  getting  Its  clients'  cattle  mixed 
up  with  their  own,  it  Insists  each  investor's 
cattle  bear  a  "personalized"  brand. 

Oppenheimer  won't  give  any  rancher  con- 
tracts to  raise  more  than  10.000  of  its  clients' 
cattle.  It  tries  to  scatter  each  client'.';  herd 
over  two  or  three  ranches  "so  that."  explains 
a  spokesman,  "If  an  investor  gets  hit  tav  a 
drought  in  New  Mexico,  he's  unlikely  to  get 
hit  by  a  blizzard  in  Montana,  too.  '  "Tlie 
220.000  head  of  cattle  Oppenheimer's  clients 
owned  in  December  were  roaming  over  more 
than  100  ranches  or  feed  lots  scattered  across 
17  states. 

Despite  these  restrictions  and  its  insistence 
that  ranchers  pick  up  any  losses  on  an  inves- 
tor's cattle  in  excess  of  a  guaranteed  maxi- 
mum, Oppenheimer  has  no  trouble  finding 
willing  ranchers.  Leonard  H.  Purdy.  who  cur- 
rently raises  600  Oppenheimer  cattle  along 
with  1,700  of  his  own  on  a  39. 000- acre  spread 
in  Plcabo,  Idaho,  says  that  dealing  with  Op- 
penheimer gives  him  "something  of  a  guaran- 
teed market."  He  means  that  he  can  count  en 
Oppenheimer  to  buy  some  of  his  cattle  regu- 
larly for  Its  clients  at  prices  he  considers 
reasonable. 

Even  Oppenheimer.  however,  concedes  that 
finding  ranchers  who  are  capable  as  well  as 
willing  is  difficult.  "Neglectful  ranchers  "  who 
don't  take  proper  care  of  a  client's  cattle  "are 
our  biggest  problem."  says  Garrett  Cole,  Op- 
penheimer's Midwest  sales  manager. 

The  much  greater  problems  that  an  in- 
vestor who  signs  up  with  a  less  careful  man- 
agement company  can  run  into  are  illustrated 
by  the  case  cf  Tenn-Tex  Land  &  Cattle  Co.. 
Dallas.  This  company  some  years  ago  took 
mall  orders  and  cash  for  $900,000  of  cattle 
from  more  than  300  Investors.  It  won  enough 
attention  to  be  recommended  at  one  point 
by  a  prestigious  national  investment  letter. 
SECtTBrriES  board's  findings 

The  Texas  State  Security  Board,  however, 
eventually  found  that  Tenn-Tex  had  no  re- 


serve account  to  replace  lost  cattle  as  it  had 
advertised,  that  it  hadn't  purchased  all  the 
cattle  ordered,  that  the  land  upon  which  its 
clients'  cattle  "were  being  grazed  was  over- 
stocked and  that  a  large  number  of  such  cat- 
tle had  died  and  were  dying  from  starvation." 
The  board  ordered  the  company  to  stop 
soliciting  Investments  and  Tenn-Tex  went 
into  receivership.  Its  president,  Leighton  G. 
Dotsom,  pleaded  guilty  to  mall  fraud  in 
April  1965  and  was  sentenced  to  a  three-year 
Jail  term,  with  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
sentence  suspended. 

T'here  are  some  dangers  in  grove  invest- 
ments, too.  The  investor  who  goes  into  this 
type  of  agriculture  "had  better  be  sure  lie 
knows  how  his  groves  are  being  managed,  " 
says  John  Tobias,  executive  director  of  Amer- 
ican Agronomics  Corp..  one  of  the  biggest 
management  companies  specializing  in 
groves.  "There  are  plenty  of  people  still  out 
to  make  a  quick  buck." 

(American  Agronomics  itself  has  posted  an 
enviable  growth  record;  it  now  has  over  2.000 
clients  Investing  in  orange  groves,  more  than 
double  the  number  two  years  ago.  It  is  getting 
increasing  competition,  though,  some  of  it 
partly  financed  from  Wall  Street  Hayden 
Stone  Inc  .  a  big  stock  brokerage  firm,  owns 
the  majority  interestj^in  Jasmine  Groves  Co  . 
which  started  up  in  December  i 

WOE  FOR    THE    MIDDIING    P.lCH 

Even  the  management-company  client 
whose  investments  are  carefully  h.indlcd 
can't  always  count  on  getting  much  benefit 
from  farm  property.  For  the  only  middling 
rich,  such  investments  sometimes  don't  yield 
enough  tax  savings  to  ina'Ke  tlie  outlay 
worthwlille. 

A  retired  St.  Louis  investment  banker,  for 
example,  has  laid  out  S58.700  since  1964  for 
the  purchase  price  and  expenses  of  a  cattle 
herd  that  now  numbers  340  liead  His  deduc- 
tions against  nonfarm  Income  'mostly  from 
stock  trades)  came  to  $40,000  in  the  hrst  four 
vears.  but  since  he  is  "only"  in  the  50  tax 
bracket,  he  saved  only  S20.000.  Last  year  his 
nonfarm  income  dropped,  and  he  had  un- 
usually high  nonfarm  deductions,  including 
large  medical  expenses,  to  offset  it  .ilmost 
entirely.  .As  a  resu'.t.  he  got  "almost  no  tax 
benefit"  from  cattle  dcd-.'.ctions.  since  he 
didn't  need  them. 

If  he  sold  his  herd  now  the  St  Louisi.in 
figures  he  would  just  about  tzet  back  I'lis 
purchase  price  and  casii  expenses  and  have  to 
pav  about  $12,000  m  c.pital-gains  taxes  Sub- 
tracting that  from  ins  income-tax  savings 
•.vould  leave  him  only  ;.8.000  ahead  on  the 
investment — a  five-year  return  of  less  t'aan 
14'  .  or  less  than  3'  a  year,  on  his  cash 
rut'HV.  I  undoubtedly  wovtld  have  done 
'.letter  putting  the  money  int3  the  .stock 
market."  he  says. 

Whv  then  did  he  bother  investing  in  cattle .' 
"Some  of  my  smart  friends  n.a-ie  cattle  pro- 
grams, so  I  figured  I'd  better  ha\e  '-'ne  too  ' 
he  replies. 


HOW  CONFIDENTIAL  IS  THE  INFOR- 
MATION   IN    CREDIT   BUREAUS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
spokesmen  of  the  credit  bureau  industry 
frequently  assert  that  the  information 
in  the  files  of  credit  bureaus  is  kept 
strictly  confidential  and  is  furnished  only 
to   bona   fide   creditors. 

This  argument  was  drastically  punc- 
tured by  the  "CBS  Evening  News.'  In 
order  to  find  out  liow  easy  it  would  be 
to  obtain  confidential  information  from 
a  credit  bureau,  a  CBS  news  team 
formed  a  bogus  company  complete  with 
letterhead,  mailing  address,  and  tele- 
phone answering  service  at  a  cost  of 
$15  a  month.  CBS  then  proceeded  to  se- 
lect 20  names  at  random  from  the  tele- 
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phone  books  in  20  different  cities  Under 
the  letterhead  of  the  fake  company,  CBS 
then  wrote  to  the  credit  bureaus  In  those 
20  cities  asklni?  for  a  complete  credit 
report  on  the  names  they  had  selected 
Despite  the  so-called  safeguards  and 
procedures  which  credit  bureaus  claim 
to  follow.  10  of  the  20  credit  bureaus 
responded  with  a  complet*-  credit  report 
on  the  individuals  selected 

Mr  President,  this  brief  example  once 
again  underlines  the  need  for  protective 
lesrlslatlon  m  the  field  of  credit  bureaus 
I  have  introduced  3  823,  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  which  would  require 
credit  bureaus  to  preserve  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information  In  their  flies. 
The  CBS  experiment  should  demonstrate 
once  and  for  all  that  public  safeguards 
over  credit  bureau  activities  are  long 
overdue. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  CBS  Eve- 
ning News  for  March  17  concernmg  the 
CBS  report  on  credit  bureaus  be  printed 
in  th^  Record 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

CBS  EviNiNG  News  With  Walter  Cro.vkit!: 
Cao.vKXTE  S«'nat..r  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut  declared  today  ^hat  the  -time  is 
long  overdue"  for  President  Nixon  to  pav 
more  attention  to  the  U  3.  consumer  RlblcotT 
waa  one  of  .wveral  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  tof..lc  the  President  to  rask  at  a  Senate 
subcommittee  hearing  on  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Federal  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs One  area  of  recent  concern  to  manv 
pe.->ple  Is  the  question  of  credit  ratings  and 
the  invasion  of  privacy  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent Mike  Wallace  Investigated  that 
question 

WoMA.v    Mav  I  help  you"" 
Wallace    Yes    please    My  name  Is  Wallace 
and  Im  starting  a  small  business    Were  not 
ifoing   to   have   an   office   t.j   begin   wUh     and 
I  understand  that  you  take  telephone  calls 
WrOM.^N    Oh.  von  want  to  use  our  address 
and  telephone  number? 
Wallace   Exactly 

W0.VIAN   Oh.  yes.  of  course,  we  can  arrange 
that    Df.  you  know  what  the  rates  are' 
Wallace  No,  i  don't 

W-.MAN    They  are  »15  a  month   for  both 
and   the  onlv   thing  that  you 
WALLACE  For  for  both"" 
W..MAN     For    both,    mall    and    telephone 
service,  per  month 

Wallace    I  can   have   my   mall   sent   here 
and  my  calls  received  here 
WoMA.v   Exactly  That's  right. 
Wallace  «15  a  month. 

Woman    Right    The  only  thing  that's  re- 
quired l.s  that  vou  nil  out  a  form  from  the 
P<.»t  Office  that  permiu  us  to  act  as  agents 
and    accept    mall    for    you. 
Wallace   L'nderstood 

Thl.s  !s  where  the  experiment  beijan  a 
building  at  200  West  57th  Street.  In  New 
Y^rlc  Cltv  That  Is  the  home  of  Accurate 
Secretarial  Service  The  firm  provides  a  busi- 
ness address  for  smiU  enterprises  that  don't 
want  to  rent  their  own  offices  We  signed  a 
standard  Post  Office  form  permitting  delivery 
of  mail  through  an  agent  We  flUed  in  the 
name  of  our  non-existent  company.  Tranalt- 
air  Systems,  and  the  nature  of  the  business 
systems  consultants 

WoMA.v     .And    would    you    also    like   some 
buslne.ss  cards? 
Wallace    Uh  huh. 

WoMA.N  Ju.st  letterhead.s  That's  20.  that's 
24  15  for  the  letterhead.s 

Wai-lace  So  Tran.sitalr  Svstem.s  was  In  bus- 
iness, an  office,  a  telephone  number,  and  a 
•etterhead    What  we  wanted  to  find  out  waa 
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this  Is  It  poBiiiole  for  a  small,  unknown  Arm 
having  nothing  to  do  with  credit  to  obtain 
supposedly  confidential  credit  ratings?  How 
easy  Is  It  Uj  crack  the  tiles  of  local  credit 
bureaus  around  the  country? 

There  are  more  than  3100  local  credit  bu- 
reaus m  the  United  St«tee  Thev  collect  and 
rile  information  on  the  rtnances  of  persons 
living  In  their  localities.  Information  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  of  sources,  from  banks, 
lepartment  stores,  employers,  court  records 
U)  name  a  few  The  local  bureaus  are  joined 
together  In  a  national  organization  They 
exchange  inlormatlon  among  themselves  and 
sell  that  information  to  clients,  those  clients 
being  tlrnis  that  are  considering  granting 
credit  According  to  industry  spokesmen  that 
lnr..rmatl<)n  i.s  not  available  to  outsiders 

J'lhn  SpatTord.  Executive  Director  of  \s- 
.soclated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  talked 
with   Reporter  Norman   Glubok. 

C.LUBOK  Could  anyone  who's  Interested 
buy  a  credit  report  on  anvbfKly'' 

SpAfToRD  No,  sir.  they  could  not  First  of 
all.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  thev  have  to  be 
a  bona  tide  creditor,  and  by  that  I  mean  they 
have  to  be  iii  the  business  .if  extending  credit 
to  indhldual  consumers  They  go  make  an 
application  to  become  a  member  of  the  local 
■^redlt  bureau  The  local  credit  bureau  will 
investigate  them  to  find  out  that  they  are 
!u  the  business  of  extending  credit,  and  If 
thev  find  they  meet  the  qualifications  of  that 
bureau,  they  will  sign  a  contract  with  that 
;ndlvldu,il  credit  granter  And  then,  and 
■nly  then,  do  they  have  access  to  credit  In- 
formation In  the  flies  of  that  bureau 

Gli-bok.  Then  In  your  opinion  a  person 
down  here  in  Houston  couldn't  write  to 
Chicago,  for  example,  and  ask  for  informa- 
tion about  some  Chlcagoan— would  he  re- 
ceive that  information'' 

.Spaptord  No.  he  wmild  not.  He  would  not 
^  Wallace.  TranslUir  Systems,  of  course, 
.lad  nothing  to  do  with  granting  credit  lie- 
cau.se  in  fact  it  did  n,)  business  >tt  all  But 
*-e  sent  off  letters  to  20  credit  bureaus  around 
the  country,  bureaus  picked  at  random  from 
an  industry  directory  In  each  case,  we  Mked 
for  a  credit  report  on  an  individual  a  name 
picked,  again  at  random,  from  the  local  tele- 
phone b«jk.  We  said  we  were  considering 
granting  credit  to  that  person  Under  the  in- 
dustry guidelines  we  should  have  been  told 
to  contact  our  local  New  York  credit  bureau 
which  could  then  have  checked  out  om^ 
credentials. 

That   isnt   exactly   the   way   It   happened 
Out  of  that  mailing  .jf  20  letters,  we  received 
without  further  questl.-n.  full  credit  repons 
on  ten  individuals.  We  received  them  direct- 
ly from  credit  bureaus  !n  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut, m  Corbin,  Kentucky.  Huntington.  West 
Virginia.     Belvedere.     Illinois.     Port     Smith 
Arkansas.   Greenville.   Mlssl.ssippi.   Bismarck' 
North     Dakota.     BlythevUle,    Arkansas,    and 
Bowling  Green.  Kentucky. 
^   Two  other  local  bureaus  offered  to  send  In- 
.ormatlon  If  we  would  sign  a  contract  vt-lth 
them    Three  others  reported  they  had  no  flle 
on  the  individual  requested   Four  did  not  re- 
ply   Only   two  of   the  20   referred   us   to   our 
local  credit  bureau,  the  procedure  ostensibly 
required  by  the  Industry  code  So  on  that  first 
mailing  of  20  letters,  we  batted  an  even   500 
In  spite  of  assurances  that  it  could  not   be 
done 

Glubok.  And  In  your  opinion  It's  not  easy 
for  people  who  are  not  entitled  to  Informa- 
Uon  to  get  it? 

Spapford    It's  impossible 

Wallace.  Perhaps  vou'd  like  to  see  what  a 
credit  report  looks  like  This  is  a  composite 
We  typed  up  a  report  using  entries  from  sev- 
eral of  the  reports  that  we  received  ,ind  of 
course  we  changed  the  names  and  addresses 
so  as  not  -o  identify  the  subjects 

The  top  half  of  the  form  gives  general  in- 
formation, name,  address  employment  'n- 
come  size  of  family,  -hat  kind  of 'thing' But 
the  bottom  half  gets  down  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  credit  history    This  column  on   the 


left  shows  the  kind  of  credit  Involved.  B  for 
bank  loan.  P  for  finance  company.  D  for  de- 
partment store,  and  so  on  The  form  shows 
the  highest  amount  of  credit  involved  In  each 
transaction,  the  amount  remaining,  the 
amount  past  due.  If  any  But  perhaps  the 
most  significant  column  is  over  here  at  the 
right,  terms  of  sale  and  usual  manner  of  pay- 
ment Here,  for  example.  I  stands  for  install- 
ment payments.  $129  per  payment,  and  the 
last  number,  one.  Is  a  code  It  means  the 
.subject  usually  pays  within  30  days  That's 
pretty  good  But  here,  a  code  number,  two, 
30  to  60  days  Down  here,  O  stands  for  open 
account,  and  the  code  number,  three,  pay- 
menu  more  than  60  days  but  not  more  than  ' 
90  days  late  You'll  notice  the  higher  the  code 
number  the  higher  the  credit  risk,  so  this 
worst  number  of  all.  nine.  Is  usually  reserved 
.'or  deadbeata  This  man  would  have  a  h.ird 
time  getting  credit. 

Then  there  Is  a  section  called  public  record. 
Here   we  show  a  collection  agency  record    a 
couple   of    lawsuits,   and   the   fact   that   the 
subject  was  divorced  and  remarried   Up  here 
in  small  type.  Is  a  warning  that  the  Informa- 
tion   Is   confidential     But    in   one   case     the 
report  from  Greenville.  Mississippi,  there  was 
an  ruldltlonal  warning   It  says  right  there  in 
red  ink  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
subject  be  allowed  to  see  or  have  posses.slon 
or  knowledge  of  this  report  or  a  copy  of  it 
We  decided  to  try  one  more  mailing,  but 
to  m.aJce  It  a  little  more  difficult    There  were 
three    differences    this    time     First,    we    no 
longer  stated  that  we  were  thinking  of  grant- 
ing credit    We  simply  asked  for  a  full  credit 
report  with  no  explanation  why.  Second    we 
no  longer  chose  Individuals  at  random    In- 
stead   we  chose  persons  who  had  complained 
to    congressional    investigators    about    their 
credit    problems     And    third,    although    we 
didn't  know  It  at  the  time,  the  Industry  iiad 
Just    issued   new,    tougher   guidelines.    Thev 
state  that  local  credit  bureaus  must  require 
'■ontracts    with    clients   in    which   the   client 
(ertlfles    that    Inquiries    will    be    made    only 
for  purpcwes  of  granting  credit.  This  time  we 
sent  out  28  letters,  and.  as  expected,  we  had 
II     t^jugher    time     Only    one-fourth    of    the 
credit  bureaus  sent  us  reports  directly    This 
one  came  from  Boston.  Mass..  this  one  from 
Alma.    Michigan     Fond    du    Lac.    Wisconsin, 
Rice  L.ike.  Wisconsin.  Austin.  Texas.  Dallas. 
Texas.  ;uid   this  one  came  from   Peoria    Illi- 
nois  The  Peoria  report  had  another  of  those 
special    •.y.irnings    .ittached.    ■Strictly   confi- 
dential. '  It  said,    "don't  subject  yourself  to 
libel  suits  ' 

But    there    were   some   bright   spots    This 
time    12   credit    bureaus   referred   us   to   the 
New  York  bureaus,  and  one  flatly  refused  to 
help  us  at  all    Five  did  not  reply,  but  three 
others  said  that  they  would  help  us  If  wed 
till  out  application  forms  and  sign  contracts 
In  one  cAse  we  decided   to  see  what  would 
happen    The  credit  bureau  of  Dalton,  Geor- 
gia, asked  vis  to  sign  a  written  contract  af- 
firming that  we  are  Intending  to  grant  credit 
and  agreeing  to  keep  the  Information  confi- 
dential   We  did  so    The  letter  also  aaked  us 
to   advise    what    type    of   company   we    were 
We  replied.   "We  are  a  systems  company."  We 
mailed   that  off  and   within  a  few  days  re- 
ceived the  credit  report  that  we'd  requested 
It  would  .seem   that  signing  a  WTltten  con- 
tract  Is   not   much   of   a  safeguard:    all   the 
client  has  to  do  Is  He    But  seven  of  the  28 
bureaus    provided    us    with    credit    reports 
without  even  that  precaution. 

GLfBOK.  What  about  your  members  who 
violate  your  rules,  who  give  out  Information 
to  people  who  .are  not  entitled  to  it?  Do  vou 
have  any  penalties? 

.Spapford  We  have  some  30-odd  member- 
ship qualifications  and  requirements,  and 
any  member  who  Is  found  to  be  violating 
these  and  Is.  does  not  correct  the  violation, 
their  membership  Is  subject  to  cancellation, 
and  we  do  cancel  them  on  occasion 

Glibok.  .\bout  how  many  members  have 
you  cancelled  over  the  years? 
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Spattord.  Over  the  years  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
I  would  say  It  might  average  ten  to  15  a 
year, 

Glubok   Out  of  2.200 

SPArrcRD.  Uh  huh. 

"Wallace.  We  found  more  violations  than 
that  just  by  mailing  out  48  letters.  Perhaps 
things  will  be  better  as  the  Industry's  new 
guidelines  receive  more  attention.  One  would 
certainly  hope  that  things  will  be  better.  In 
the  meantime,  Transltalr  Systems  has  been 
quietly  phased  out  of  the  credit  business. 
Mike  Wallace,  CBS  News,  New  York. 

CRONKiTE.  And  that's  the  way  It  Is,  Mon- 
day, March  17th,  1969.  Tills  Is  Walter  Cron- 
klte,  CBS  News.  Good  night. 

Announcer.  Direct  from  our  newsroom  In 
New  York,  in  color,  tWs  has  been  the  CBS 
Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronklte. 


THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S  RE- 
PORT TO  CONGRESS  ON  HIS  RE- 
VIEW OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  spon- 
sored the  1967  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  required 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  poverty  programs.  On  Tuesday, 
March  18.  Comptroller  General  Staats 
issued  this  report. 

A  problem  that  concerns  me  as  much 
today  as  it  did  in  1967,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  relating  to  the  legislative  over- 
sight function  of  all  our  committees. 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee alone  authorizes  billions  of  dollars 
in  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year.  De- 
spite the  dedication  of  all  members  of 
our  committee  and  the  able  and  con- 
-scientious  work  performed  by  members 
of  the  committee  staff,  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  adequately  and  properly 
discharge  our  legislative  oversight  func- 
tion in  the  many  areas  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion 

Two  years  ago  I  emphasized  that  the 
first  and  guiding  i^rinciple  to  be  met 
must  be  to  determine  the  impact  of  each 
of  the  poverty  programs  in  providing 
economic  security  for  a  poor  person  and 
his  family.  I  said  then  that  we  must  al- 
ways ask  "To  what  extent  are  the  needs 
of  the  poor  being  met?"  because  of  my 
conviction  that  the  value  of  any  par- 
ticular program  can  only  be  demon- 
strated by  the  contribution  It  makes  to 
the  education,  employability  and  income 
of  individual  participants. 

The  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
our  committee  here  and  in  the  field, 
Mr.  President,  did  not  provide  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Accordingly, 
I  offered  the  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  which  was  adopted  to 
direct  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  to 
conduct  an  independent  investigation  in 
order  to  furnish  us  with  the  facts  sur- 
rounding these  programs  and  an  evalua- 
tion as  to  their  effectiveness. 

It  was  and  Is  inconceivable  to  me  how 
Congress  could  be  asked  to  legislate  in- 
telligently on  this  multibillion-dollar 
poverty  legislation  without  having  the 
facts  relating  to  administration  and  re- 
sults of  the  program  available  to  us.  My 
amendment,  therefore,  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  obtain  facts  necessary  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs,  rather  than  to 
merely  provide  a  fiscal  audit  of  OEO's 
programs. 


I  congratulate  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  members  of  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  who  worked  on  this 
project  for  having  put  together  a  report 
to  Congress  containing  a  clear,  precise, 
and  balanced  factual  account  of  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  will  result 
in  our  being  able  to  put  many  matters 
in  clear  perspective  as  they  relate  to  those 
members  of  our  society  who  are  living  in 
poverty.  For  example,  funds  from  all 
Federal  programs  being  used  to"  combat 
poverty  will  amount  to  over  $24  billion 
in  fiscal  1969  and  over  $27  billion  in 
fiscal  1970,  although  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity wUl  amount  to  less  than  $2 
billion  for  each  of  these  years.  In  this 
regard  I  think  we  should  also  note  that 
there  are  currently  10  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  in  admin- 
istering these  programs  and  that  prob- 
ably close  to  $20  billion  additional  is 
spent  annually  to  combat  poverty  by 
innumerable  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies. 

Thus  these  facts  already  point  up  the 
broad  spectrum  of  poverty  assistance  and 
the  fact  that  this  country's  attempts  to 
help  its  less  fortunate  citizens  go  far 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  A  major  conclu- 
sion which  I  think  perhaps  may  be  drawn 
from  this  is  that  we  should  take  a  new 
look  at  how  we  intend  to  combat  poverty 
in  this  country  with  the  hope  of  coming 
up  with  an  overall  approach  which  would 
combine  such  programs  as  welfare  and 
social  security  as  parts  of  an  integrated 
plan. 

I  intend  to  study  this  report  carefully, 
Mr.  President.  While  I  may  not  agree 
with  all  the  recommendations  made  in 
this  report,  I  believe  that  the  Comptroller 
General  has  performed  a  distinct  service 
for  members  of  our  committee  and  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  by  making  these 
fac.ts  available  to  us  at  a  time  when  we 
are  about  to  consider  legislation  extend- 
ing and  possibly  modifying  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 


COMMENDATION  OF  INTERNAL 
SECURITY   SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  Senate  Resolution  46,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  a  resolution  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stringer,  director  of 
the  legislative  commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  The  resolution,  approved  by 
the  American  Legion  at  its  national  con- 
vention in  New  Orleans  last  September, 
is  commendatory  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  which  would  be 
financed  during  the  year  ahead  with 
funds  to  be  provided  imder  the  terms  of 
Senate  Resolution  46. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Approved  at  the  15th  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion.  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  September  10.  11,  12.  1968] 

S.  Res.  59 
Subject:  Commend  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees In  exposing  Communist  Conspiracy 
within  the  United  States 


Whereas,  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  have  effectively 
investigated  and  exposed  the  tactics,  meth- 
ods and  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending remedial  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  Committees  have 
enlightened  the  American  people  us  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  Communist  conspiracy; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  September  10,  11.  12.  1968, 
that  it  hereby  commends  these  Committees 
and  urges  that  no  Congressional  action  or 
legislation  be  undertaken  that  would  de- 
stroy the  present  organizational  structure 
or  make-up  of  these  vital  Investigative 
bodies;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  petition  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
these  Committees  to  extend  and  expand  their 
activities. 


SEVEN  KEYS  TO  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  new  book 
entitled  "Seven  Keys  to  the  Rockv 
Mountains."  written  by  Richard  M. 
Pearl,  professor  of  geology  at  Colorado 
College.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

The  book  describes  the  mountain  world 
of  both  the  old  West  and  the  new.  The 
seven  keys  refer  to  the  geologic  founda- 
tion or  the  land,  the  geologic  framework 
or  water  and  air,  the  fields  and  forests, 
the  animal  life,  the  original  settlers  of 
the  regions,  today's  inhabitants  and  fi- 
nally, the  future  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  Included  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  are  the  Rockies  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana.  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  plus  a  large  part  of 
Nevada  and  small  corners  of  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  California. 

It  is  the  first  modem  regional  publica- 
tion of  this  nature  to  appear  in  a  quarter 
of  a  centurj'. 

I  recommend  this  book.  It  is  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work,  and  Professor 
Pearl  is  to  be  commended. 


EMMA  LAZARUS  FEDERATION  RATI- 
FICATION OF  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  20 
long  years  the  human  rights  convention 
outlawing  the  crime  of  genocide  has  been 
before  the  Senate.  We  have  conveniently 
forgotten  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  that 
*  have  been  committed  against  entire  peo- 
ples in  the  historic  past  and  relegated 
this  treaty  to  the  dustbin. 

Fortunately  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
so  easily  stilled.  The  latest  indication  of 
strong  support  for  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  genocide  convention  has  come  from 
the  Emma  Lazarus  Federation  of  Jewish 
Women's  Clubs  in  a  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  dated  March  18.  This  letter 
refers  to  a  petition  bearing  more  than 
60.000  signatures — an  earnest  indication 
of  the  deep  approbation  given  by  Ameri- 
cans to  the  genocide  convention. 

I  would  like  ta  quote  a  few  representa- 
tive statements!  from  the  letter  for  the 
information  of 'Senators: 
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We  have  always  unreservedly  and  with 
prtde  identined  ouraelvee  with  the  BUI  of 
Rights  of  our  American  Constitution  The 
Bin  of  Rights,  now  Just  a  few  years  from 
Its  jOOth  anniversary,  served  as  a  legal  model 
and  moral  inspiration  for  the  Universal 
DeclarHtlon  of  Human  Rights — which  in  turn 
ied  to  twenty  major  human  rlghta  conven- 
tions adopted  by  the  United  Nations  i.ver 
the  past  twenty  years 

Yet.  throughout  these  two  decades  we 
have,  but  two  exceptions  i  the  Conventions 
dealing  with  .slavery  and  refugees  i  not  moved 
to  guarantee  the  noble  goals  of  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration,  reflecting  the 
very  rights  which  our  thirteen  colonies 
lought  for  two  centuries  ago.  In  establish- 
ing this  country  and  Its  revolutionary  free- 
doms 

Chief  Justice  Eaxl  Warren  said  recently 
"We  have  failed  ourselve.s  We  as  a  nation 
should  have  been  the  t^tt  to  ratify  the 
Gent>clde  Convention  and  the  Race  Dis- 
crimination Convention  '  Yet  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  we  may  well  be  among  the  last  of 
the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  ic 
ratify  the  Genocide  C<)nventlon  which  was 
slkjned  and  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Harr^,'  3    Truman,  neiarly  twenty  years  ago 

As  Jewish  women,  we  especially  feel  thf<' 
It  Is  ouf  profound  obllgatlrn  to  call  upon  our 
nation  to  Inscribe  Its  name  to  the  Oenoclde 
Convention 

The   memory  of  six  million  Jews  and   tJ 
millions  .)f  other  peoples  who  were  victims  of 
the   Hitler   Hokxraust  demands  that   we  Join 
the  rest  .if  humanity  In  outlawliu  this  mn.  • 
heinous  of  crimes   This  was  the  crime  wh'" 
the  third   United  Nations  General   Assembly 
outlawed  unanimously  in  Paris.  December  '.• 
194a. 

President  Truman  .Mgned  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Ambassador  Warren  Austin,  his  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  that  the 
United  States  ratify  the  Cienoclde  Conven- 
tion Since  'hat  time  some  elghtv  countries 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  i  even 
countries  not  belonging  to  the  United  Np 
tlons  have  signed  Iti  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  the  lanjest  number  nf  ratifications 
of  any  international  Treaty, 

Mr  President,  these  paragraphs  speak 
for  themselves  I  hope  that  they  will  play 
a  part  in  persuading  ihe  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  report  the  genocide 
convention  to  the  Senate,  where  I  am 
sure  that  It  would  receive  early  approval. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    ABNi    DECISION 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  the  Cleve- 
land Press  newspaper  on  March  15  ran 
an  editonal^  anab-zing  President  Nixon's 
deciRjda-on'the  anti-balllstic-missile  sys- 
tem, citing  the  dilemma  m  which  nu- 
clear-age man  finds  himself.  The  edi- 
torial concluded  the  President's  course 
"is  as  prudent  a  choice  as  he  could 
make  " 

At  the  .same  time,  the  editor  recog- 
nized that  the  controversy  over  the  ABM 
is  not  over  and  that  there  will  be  a  trreat 
debate  in  Congress  this  year 

While  the  President's  bobtailed  ABM 
proposal  appears  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  our  Nation's  security.  I  plan 
to  continue  to  study  ail  the  pros  and  cons 
on  this  major  issue,  which  has  such  xreat 
import  for  the  future  and  such  wide- 
spread ramifications 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 


Prltdbnt  Choici  on  AfiM 
President  Nixon  s  decision  to  proceed  with 
an  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  system  Is  a  historic 
event  The  ABM  Issue  Involves  so  many  com- 
plicated and  controversial  technical,  strate- 
gic tlnitnclal  and  even  moral  Implications 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  covered  In 
his  accompanying  statement  or  a  30-mlnute 
news  conference  given  to  other  .subjects  as 
well 

So.  a  great  debate  will  follow  Conducted 
on  a  high  plane  It  <-an  answer  some  unan- 
swered questions  nil  In  some  gaps  of  knowl- 
edge and  make  the  nnal  congressional  dis- 
position of  the  President's  proposal  solidly 
based 

.As  Mr  Nixon  said,  his  uppermost  aim  Is  to 
iissure  the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  nuclear  threats  now  seen  and  those 
ni>i  yet  real,  but  possible  He  made  a  point 
or  seeking  to  avoid  u  provocation  toward  uur 
fellow  super  power.  Russia  He  advocated  an 
initially  limited  .ABM  deployment,  not  a 
grand  one.  and  lie  pledged  to  proceed  by 
stages  determined  by  annual  review  He  ob- 
viously con.sldered  all  the  option^  and.  with 
his  aides.  Is  prepared  to  advocate  and  defend 
his  ca.se 

The  debate  probably  will  not  be  just  about 
the  ABM  at  12  missile  sites  by  1975  or  a  six 
to  seven-bllllon-dolUr  outlay  It  will  Involve 
such  matters  as  ci,nipetlllon  iimong  rival 
politicians  and.  deeper  than  that,  widespread 
public  concerns  about  the  overhanging 
threats  of  nuclear  war  rising  military  spend- 
ing, ever-increasing  la.xes.  the  needs  of  our 
cities,  domestic  problems  and  national  se- 
curity In  short,  it  will  be  t\n  emotion-heated 
debate  about  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  discussion  about 
a  particular  weapon. 

The  starting  point  ought  to  be  the  ques- 
tion How  well  will  the  ABM  work?  The  testi- 
mony of  many  scientists  is  that  It  will  work 
against  an  accidental  or  small  and  simple 
nuclear  attack  There  are  doubts  whether  any 
present  ABM  system  can  handle  an  enemy 
barrage  of  missiles  massively  complicated  bv 
decoys,  balloons,  radar-confusing  'chaff,  • 
electronic  countermeasures  and  nuclear 
blast  blackouts  '  To  date,  the  Pentagon  ha.s 
said  these  penetration  aids"  in  US  hands 
can  overwhelm  Russia's  ABM  system  around 
Moscow 

As  a  defense  against  Communist  China, 
President  NIxons  -safeguard  system"  pre- 
^l!mes  Peking  will  achieve  and  consider  uslni? 
I  Mmlted  force  of  unsophisticated  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  This  Is  possible, 
though  such  an  attack  would  result  In  his- 
tory's first  national  suicide 

As  a  defense  against  a  single  missile  acci- 
dental attack,  the  ABM  most  probably  would 
be  welcome  Insurance  Tlie  question  Is: 
Would  It  be  worth  the  cost,  not  only  In 
money,  but  In  the  probability,  based  on  the 
past  history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  of 
another  spiral  of  other  monsters  ' 

It  Is  the  possibility  of  this  sort  .>f  thin? 
that  shijcks  us  into  recognition  of  the  hor- 
rendous posture  the  human  race,  ourselves 
included  has  twisted  Itself  Into  In  advocat- 
ing an  ABM  system  President  Nixon  Is  act- 
ing In  good  con.sclence  He  Is  not  rattling 
rockets  But  we  still  have  the  question  Will 
It  work^  Do  we  need  If  Is  this  the  way  up 
and  out  of  the  nuclear  pit.  or  does  It  get  us 
all  In  deeper? 

On  balance  of  evidence  now  before  us.  the 
President  s  course  Is  a-s  prudent  a  choice  as 
he  could  take 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  RHODE 
ISL.VND  GENERAL  .ASSEMBLY  ON 
RE)GULATION  OP  DRUG  AD'VER- 
TISEMENTS  ON  TELEVISION 

Mr.  PELL    Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolution 


adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation barmlng  the  airing  of  drug  com- 
mercials on  television  when  children's 
programs  are  being  aired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    H14S3 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  regu- 
late  drug   advertisements   on    television 
Whereas,   Some   drug   advertisement   com- 
mercials seek  to  app>eal  to  the  public  by  por- 
traying the  medication  as  candy;   and 

Whereas.  Children  are  oftentimes  influ- 
enced by  what  they  view  on  television;  and 
Whereas.  Congress  should  enact  proper 
legislation  to  omit  such  drug  commercials 
when  programs  for  the  entertainment  of 
children  are  being  aired;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  Its  general  assembly,  now  requests 
the  congre.ss  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
such  appropriate  legislation  to  ban  airing  of  ^ 
drug  commercials  when  children's  progr.ims  V 
are   being   aired,    and    be   it   further 

Resolved  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  said  con- 
gress be  and  they  are  herebv  earnestly  re- 
quested to  use  concerted  effort  to  enact  such 
appropriate  legislation  to  protect  children 
from  harmful  drug  advertisement  commer- 
cials; and  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
In  said  congress 


COMPATIBILITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  BALTIMORE  TRANSIT  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  recent 
press  accounts  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more have  indicated  that  both  county 
and  State  officials  in  Maryland  agree 
that  Baltimore  should  consfuct  its  rapid 
transit  .sy.st«m  so  that  it  will  be  compat- 
ible with  the  system  which  will  soon  be 
underway  in  Washington. 

This  development  is  most  encouraging 
I  have  Ions;  questioned  the  advisability  of 
these  two  major  metropolitan  areas, 
which  are  obviously  converging,  eoing 
their  separate  technological  ways  with 
respect  to  rapid  transit. 

As  I  noted  in  an  address  before  the 
Tliird  International  .  Conference  on 
Urban  Transportation  last  year,  the 
Congress  does  not  wish  to  '.let  into  the 
!K>sition  of  dictating  what  kind  of  sys- 
tem a  local  community  chooses  to  build. 
However,  when  Federal  funds  are 
granted  for  planning,  or  even  construc- 
tion of  the  system,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  .see  to  it  that  the  money  is 
wisely  used 

In  the  case  of  Baltimore,  there  was  a 
question  as  to  how  wisely  Federal  funds 
would  have  been  invested,  had  their  an- 
nounced plans  become  reality. 

In  that  Pittsburgh  speech,  I  noted: 
In  1963,  some  $320,560  in  701  planning 
funds  was  granted  to  Baltimore  for  a  trans- 
fxjrtatlon  and  land  use  study  After  two  years, 
a  leading  engineering  firm  recommended  a 
combination  rail  rapid  transit  and  express 
bus  system  for  the  Baltimore  area 

Just  recently,  over  four  years  later,  the 
Federal  Government  has  now  approved  a 
•900.000   technical   study   grant   for   prellml- 
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nary  engineering  and  feasibility  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  for  Baltimore.  Rather  than 
updating  the  earlier  study,  the  new  set  of 
consultants  elected  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  two  studies  now  appear  to  be  com- 
petitive rather  than  complementary.  This  is 
an  example  of  Federal  participation  in  two 
different  studies  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
addition.  It  Is  now  Indicated  that  the  Balti- 
more study  will  recommend  a  system  which 
win  not  be  compatible  with  Washington's 
system.  This  Is  an  Important  consideration 
In  this  situation,  because  as  Megalopolis  con- 
tinues to  develop,  Washington  and  Baltimore 
will  be  part  of  the  same  metropolitan  area. 
A  whole  new  community.  Columbia,  Is  being 
planned  roughly  half  way  between  'Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  and  will  be  oriented  to- 
ward both  cities.  Conceivably  branches  from 
both  systems  may  serve  this  area.  Without 
telling  communities  what  type  of  system  to 
build.  I  think  our  Committee  must  consider 
such  factors  In  examining  the  operations  of 
the  urban  transit  program. 

Also  last  year,  when  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appeared  before  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  directed  ques- 
tions at  DOT  on  the  compatibility  matter. 

While  the  Federal  officials  were  not  as 
responsive  as  I  had  hoped  on  this  matter, 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  local  officials, 
who  in  the  long  run  must  make  the 
crucial  decisions  on  rapid  transit,  have 
come  to  a  commonsense  conclusion  and 
one  which,  I  might  add,  I  feel  is  most 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances  and 
is  in  accord  with  my  long-expressed  view 
on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  re- 
cent editorials  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington  Star, 
which  comment  on  this  subject,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  25.   19691 
Regional   Confx'sion 

Several  lines  of  the  Washington  area's  pro- 
posed rail  transit  system  strike  north  toward 
Baltimore  And  parts  of  a  somewhat  similar 
r.ipld  transit  network  now  being  planned 
for  the  Baltimore  region  likewise  point  to 
Washington.  It  Is  Inevitable,  of  course,  that 
one  day  the  two  will  meet  The  growth  of 
population  will  take  care  of  that. 

While  meeting  Is  one  thing,  however, 
merging  is  another.  The  Incredible  fact  Is 
that  as  presently  planned,  a  logical,  foresee- 
able merger  of  the  two  systems  would  be  Im- 
possible For  Baltlmk-e  has  been  planning 
to  use  smallish  cars  riding  on  rubber  tires, 
while  Washington's  trains  are  to  have  steel 
wheels  on  standard  railroad  tracks. 

All.  however.  Is  not  lost.  At  an  Annapolis 
hearing  the  other  day.  the  political  officials 
of  Baltimore  and  its  environs,  backed  up 
by  Governor  Mandel.  unanimously  urged  the 
Maryland  planners  to  make  their  71-mlle 
system  "compatible"  with  Washington's.  To 
fail  to  do  so.  said  Baltimore  County's  execu- 
tive, would  be  "Irresponsible,"  if  not  an 
act  of  "rank  stupidity."  Said  another:  "We 
must  plan  for  what  we  know  is  coming." 

The  logic  of  Maryland's  adapting  to  Wash- 
ington's system,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Washing- 
ton program  is  much  further  along — and 
Baltimore's  suburban  p>oliticiana  deserve  a 
loud  hurrah   for  bowing  to  reason. 

This  Is  what  political  maturity  is  all  about. 
And  we  see  ail  too  little  of  it. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21.  1969] 
Tracks  To  and  Through  Baltimore 

The  officials  planning  a  subway  system  for 
the  Baltimore  area  have  wisely  decided  to 
make  their  mechanical  equipment  compati- 
ble with  that  being  developed  for  the  Wash- 
ington Metro.  The  two  metropolitan  areas 
are  growing  rapidly  toward  each  other  and 
every  projection  of  future  development  in- 
dicates that  before  long  they  will  merge  into 
one  long  urban  sprawl.  When  that  happens, 
the  transportation  systems  In  the  two  cities 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together  so  that 
jobs  and  housing  will  become  even  more 
Interchangeable  than  they  are  now. 

On  the  same  day  that  some  Maryland  offi- 
cials were  urging  this  progressive  step,  how- 
ever, others  were  threatening  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral railroad  with  lawsuits  If  it  goes  through 
with  proposals  to  run  nonstop  trains  from 
Washington  to  New  York  City  The  railroad 
Is  now  making  all  the  right  noises  m  at- 
tempting to  rebuild  the  passenger  service  it 
had  almost  given  away  to  the  airplanes  and 
the  buses.  It  would  be  the  height  of  paro- 
chialism for  Baltimore-oriented  officials  to 
attempt  to  block  what  promises  to  be  a  ma- 
jor step  In  shifting  traffic  back  to  the  rail- 
roads. Baltimore  stands  to  benefit  as  much 
as  Washington  by  major  Improvements  in 
rail  transportation  around  the  Eastern  sea- 
board and  if  some  trains  that  don't  stop 
there  are  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age, Baltlmoreans  will  just  have  to  v,atch 
them  go  by. 


PROLIFERATION  OF  STATE  TAXA- 
TION RULES  ON  INTERSTATE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10  the  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  problems  of 
proliferating  State  taxation  rules  on  in- 
terstate business.  The  editorial  recognizes 
the  need  for  broad,  commonsense  regu- 
lations to  lighten  the  tremendous  ad- 
ministrative burden  borne  by  small  and 
middlesized  firms  attempting  to  do  bus- 
iness in  more  than  one  State. 

Last  month  I  introduced  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act  iS.  916 1  which  would 
provide  Federal  guidelines  in  this  area. 
The  bill  would  bring  order  out  of  a  cha- 
otic situation  without  disturbing  the 
ability  of  States  to  tax  firms  which  legit- 
imately do  business  within  their  borders. 

The  Journal  editorial  provides  a 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   Taxing   Tax    Problem 

Neither  the  members  of  Congress  nor  the 
states  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  on  rules  for 
state  taxation  of  Interstate  business.  As  a 
result,  the  courts  still  have  to  handle  the 
problem  on  a  costly,  case-by-case  basis. 

The  latest  case  Involved  a  North  Carolina 
photography  firm.  Dunbar-Stanley  Studios. 
Inc.  Through  an  agreement  with  J,  C  Penney 
Co..  the  concern  sends  photographers  to  take 
children's  pictures  at  Penney  stores  through- 
out the  country. 

In  Alabama,  state  officials  decided  Dunbar- 
Stanley  was  a  "traveling  photographer."  sub- 
ject to  the  state's  levy  of  $5  a  week  for  each 
city  in  which  It  took  pictures.  The  state 
also  Imposes  a  tax  on  photographers  with 
fixed-location  studios  In   the  state. 

Dunbar-Stanley  protested  the  tax.  It  rea- 
soned that  it  should  be  exempt  since  It  had 


no  property  or  Inventory  In  Alabama  and 
its  business  there  was  solicited  by  Penney, 
not  Dunbar-Stanley.  But  Alabama's  highest 
court  held  that  the  levy  was  proper,  and 
the  tr  S.  Supreme  Court  unanimously  agreed. 

The  Supreme  Court  stressed  that  the  state 
tax  was  Imposed  on  "photography  in  Ala- 
bama." an  activity  In  which  Dunbar-Stanley 
undeniably  was  engaged  We  would  add  that 
an  exemption  for  the  North  Carolina  firm 
would  give  It  an  unfair  competitive  .idvan- 
tage  over  purely  local  photographers  In  Ala- 
bama. 

Until  the  presently  confused  status  of  in- 
terstate taxation  Is  clarified,  however,  such 
advantages  (and  disadvantages!  will  con- 
tinue. The  House  did  pa.ss  a  bill  In  1968  to 
spell  out  rules  in  the  area,  but  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  legislation. 

The  states,  for  their  part,  have  long  been 
trying  to  draw  up  rules  of  their  own.  but 
so  far  less  than  one-third  of  them  have 
agreed  to  the  proposed  compact  It  would 
seem  preferable  for  the  states  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  but  if  they  can't  Congress 
surely  should  act 

Besides  permitting  various  inequities  for 
businesses  and  states,  the  current  confusion 
impedes  expansion  of  multlstate  firms  The 
situation  is  so  taxing  for  all  conce.ned  that 
it  should  be  intolerable. 


AMY  PRATT  ROMNEY  HONORED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  oul- 
standinu  individuals  are  often  '.he  by- 
pioduc|:  of  cutstaridine  parents.  One  .such 
parent.  Mrs,  Amy  Pratt  Romney.  mother 
of  Secretary  of  Housin'r  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Gcor^^e  Romney.  is  being 
honored  this  month  by  both  the  Amer- 
ican As.sociation  cf  Retired  Persons,  and 
the  Utah  Council  of  Aping. 

The  story  of  the  rise  to  prominence  of 
my  good  friend.  Secretary  Romney,  is 
well  knowii.  to  millioiis  of  Americans.  I 
believe  the  background  of  his  mother, 
who  is  national  vice  president  of  the 
AARP.  will  also  be  of  Reneral  interest. 

Tlie  following  article  from  the  March 
newsletter  of  the  Utah  Council  on  Ai'int: 
tells  of  Mrs.  Romney's  many  contribu- 
tions to  society.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  m  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  bein.i  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Amv   Pratt  Romney 

Our  salute  Uiis  issue  is  to  a  grand  lady 
who  has  donated  mtich  of  her  time  and 
talents  to  the  field  c!  aging — Mrs  Amy  Pratt 
Romney  Inasmuch  as  Mrs  Romney  was  born 
March  16  1890.  it  seems  most  apropos  that 
March  20th  has  been  chosen  by  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  to  honor  her 
at  their  regular  Chapter  meeting,  and  that 
we  salute  her  too.  during  the  month  of 
March  Mrs.  Romney  is  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  AARP  and  an  old  friend  of  Dr 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  the  founder  of  that 
organization. 

Mrs  Romney  was  born  on  the  Cliff  Ranch 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  old  Mexico  She 
was  the  seventh  child  of  Helaman  and  Dora 
Wilcken  Pratt. 

Amy's  father.  Kelaman  Pratt,  served  as 
the  president  of  the  Mexico  LDS  Mission  and 
died  in  1909.  prior  to  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion in  1912.  During  this  period  In  Mexico. 
Mrs.  Romney  taught  school  In  Dublan  Calo- 
rla,  Mexico. 

After  moving  to  Salt  Lake  City  In  1912 
Mrs.  Romney  taught  school  several  years 
in  Davis  County:  latei  attending  the  Library 
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School  In  Chautaiiqvm  New  Y  jrk  She  lunie 
back  to  establish  the  first  Ubrary  in  Kays- 
vlUe.  Utah  Pollowlng  thu.  she  spent  nve 
years  as  Asalstant  Librarian  In  the  Ajfrlcul- 
tural  College  at  Logan 

PoUowIng  the  death  sf  her  sister,  Anna 
Pratt  Romney.  she  married  Anna's  husband. 
Gaakel!  Romney.  who  had  sU  boys  and  one 
girl  The  members  of  this  fine  romlly  are. 
four  living  children,  twenty-six  grandchil- 
dren, forty-nine  ifrent  grandchildren  and 
twenty-seven  great-great  grandchildren  Of 
her  children.  Mrs  Romney  said.  all  are 
wonderful,  fine  people,  .til  having  excellent 
and  equal  Integrity   ' 

Her  son.  Oeorge  Romney  who  is  the  fi.irmer 
Governor  of  Michigan  and  now  is  3e<"retary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmetit  In  the 
Nixon  Cabinet,  "always  Knew  what  he  wanted 
to  do  and  did  It   ■  .said  Mn*    Romney 
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EDITORIAL  SUPPORTS  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PEACE 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  with 
Senator  H.^tfield  and  more  than  a  dozen 
other  cosponsors,  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary .la  bill  to  create  a  new  Cabinet 
department,  a  Department  of  Peace.  It 
IS  a  second  version  with  what  I  tielleve  is 
miprovement  on  the  .similar  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  October  as  S  4019.  Like  that 
one.  the  new  bill.  S  953.  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Repre.sentative.s  by  Con- 
gressman Seymour  H.^lpern  of  New 
York,  who  has  appro.ximately  60  cospon- 
sors from  amontj  his  colleagues. 

Day  after  day,  Mr   President,  the  un- 
folding' of  contemp<jrary  histor>- — which 
:s  what  the  daily  news  of  press  and  tele- 
vision   encompasses — mves    evidence    of 
the  useiul  role  such  a  new  department 
could  assume.  Its  potential  cannot  be  de- 
med  by  anyone  who  studies  the  proposal 
thoughtfully,  in  my  opinion.  Certainly  it 
should  not  be  brushed  aside,  as  President 
Ni.xon  did  .so  cavalierly  at  a  recent  press 
conference,  wTth  the  remark  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  adequately  .serve  us  a.s  a 
Department  of  Peace.  Of  course  we  are 
all  interested  in  peace,  and  I  am  i,'ratined 
at  some  of  the  efforts  Mr  Nixon  and  the 
new  administration  are  exerting  :n  that 
direction.  But  the  Hartke-Halpem  bill. 
.spelling  out  m   25  pages  the  substance 
of  our  thousht.  deserves  the  fullest   of 
consideration     I    have    wntt*'n    Senator 
Ftlbrioht  to  urge  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  whom  the  bill  was 
referred  on  the  chairman's  suggestion  by 
unanimous  consent,  hold  early  hearings 
on  the  proposition   I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
-sible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Recently  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune  ap- 
praised the  idea  in  its  lead  editorial  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  President,  that 
this  editorial  from  the  Februarj-  17  edi- 
tion of  that  paper,  may  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Peace 
The  old  concept  of  a  C.^blnet-level  De- 
partment of  Peace  has  been  dusted  off  and 
.submitted  to  Congress  In  the  form  of  .a  spe- 
cific iegislatue  prop<jsaI.  The  Idea,  which  has 
been  broached  off  and  on  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Union,  deserves  to  be  considered 
-Some  sort  of  counter-weight  to  the  growing 
influence  of  the  miUtary-lndustrlal-sclentiric 
complex  in  the  formulation  of  policy  is  clear- 
ly needed  A  Department  of  Peace  might  fill 
the  need. 


"■everiil  Jo/en  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  15  senators  have  Joined 
in  .sponsoring  a  bill  to  create  such  a  depart- 
ment Under  its  aegis  there  would  be  an 
International  Peace  Insutute  to  train  Ameri- 
cans in  promoting  luternationaj  peace  A 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Internatlunal  Cooperation  also  would  be  es- 
tablished Furthermore,  the  bill  would  incor- 
porate such  exl.stlng  aKencles  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  the  new  department. 

It  would  be  ualve  to  expect  great  things  of 
such  a  structural  change  m  our  government 
within  u  short  time  We  have  been  committed 
for  so  long  to  emphasis  on  defense"  —  to  the 
extent  that  40  per  cent  of  the  national  budget 
Is  thus  earmarked  -that  a  massive  shifting 
of  gears  would  be  required  There  would  have 
to  be  a  certain  balancing  of  powers  not  only 
-IB  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  propo.sed  Department  of  Pe;«-e.  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  Department  of  Sute  Time 
would  be  needed  for  new  working  relation- 
ships to  emerge 

Establishing  of  a  Department  of  Peace 
would  accomplish  one  thing  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  however-  it  would  .substitute  a 
unlfled  program  lor  tlie  present  rather  hap- 
hazard .and  poorly  coordinated  effort  to 
achieve  lasting  world  peace  It  would  tend 
to  give  our  foreign  policy,  if  not  precisely 
a  new  direction,  at  least  new  impetus  In  the 
direction  of  creating  International  conditions 
iHVorabie  to  peaci- 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  LOWER  INCOME 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  .share  with  you  and  my  distln- 
..luished  colleagues  tiie  import  of  a  newly 
available  study  concerned  with  finding 
solutions  to  the  housing  cn.sls  facing  this 
Nation  Entitled  -Lower  Income  Home 
Ownership  Through  Urban  Rehabilita- 
tion: A  New  Venture  for  Private  Busi- 
ness.' this  .study  documents  a  test  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  National  G>T)sum 
Co  .  of  Buffalo.  NY. 

Mr.  Colon  Brown,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  ofBcer  of  the  companv.  ac- 
curately Identifies  a  basic  problem  facine 
the  housing  industn-  In  the  introduction 
to  the  study,  he  states  that  while  manv 
corporations,  including  his  o»t».  are  cur- 
rently investigating  new  .systems  and 
techniques  which  may  in  time  produce 
low-cost  housing,  the.se  approaches  are 
.some  distance  away  and  the  need  is 
now  " 

Mr.  Brown  and  the  National  Gypsum 
Co  believe  that  .something  has  to  be  done 
Immediately  to  alleviate,  at  least  in  part, 
this  pressing  need: 

We  felt  ^ 

Says  Mr.  Brown — 
If  we  could  conceive  of  at  least  one  practical 
approach  to  the  problem,  perhaps  the 
groundwork  might  be  hild  for  other  private 
business  interests  to  follow  our  lead  and 
benefit  from  our  experience. 

After  extensive  research  into  existing 
programs  and  efforts.  Mr.  Brown  says 
that  National  Gypsum  decided  to  investi- 
gate low-income  ownership  through  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  millions  of  deterio- 
rated one-  and  two-family  homes  scat- 
tered throughout  our  Nation's  cities." 
According  to  the  1960  census  figures, 
there  are  in  innercity  areas  more  than 
3.500,000  such  houses  that  are  still  struc- 
turally sound. 


It  was  apparent  from  the  outset — 

Says  Mr,  Brown — 

that  no  une  corporation,  no  matter  how 
large,  could  meet  the  challenge  on  ^e  large 
-scale  required  to  effect  results.  Rather,  It 
would  require  the  effort  of  private  enterprise 
on  the  local  level. 

So.  with  two  successful  and  able  busi- 
nessmen in  Columbus.  Ohio.  National 
Gypsum  formed  TownHomes.  an  affiliate 
corporation,  and  began  a  program  de- 
.si«ned  to  test  their  ideas  on  the  hard 
realities  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Under  the  TownHomes  banner,  Mr. 
Lee  Skilken.  a  local  builder,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Schaffer,  a  local  realtor,  began 
acquiring,  rehabilitating  and  merchan- 
dising these  "new"  homes. 

Accordmg  to  the  study : 

The  pnjject  placed  consUnt  emphasis 
c-n  creating  safe,  sanitary,  comfortable,  en- 
vironmental pleasantness  which  will  have 
Immediate  consumer  appeal.  Foremost  among 
the  improvements  TownHomes  requires  of  it- 
.self  are 

1  Completely  new  heating  systems. 

2  New  plumbing  wherever  and  whenever 
needed 

.)  Up-to-date  electrical  systems  to  accom- 
modate modern  appliances  (meaning,  in  most 
instances  completely  new  wiring  and  tixtures 
threiughout  the  homes i 

4  The  refurbishing  of  walls,  celling.  Moors, 
roofs,  siding,  porches  and  sidewalks  and 
'horough  decorating  throughout.  Including 
the  additions  and  replacements  of  hardware, 
wall   coverings,   floorings  and  paint 

5  Completely  modern  kitchens  with  all- 
new  and  more  cabinets  than  required. 

ti  Completely  rejuvenated,  modern  bath- 
roum^^lncludlng  ceramic  tiling,  sink  vanity 
tops.  afW  combination  tub  and  shower  units. 

If  this  complete  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment of  k  liome  sounds  like  it  would  au- 
tomatical\.v  make  the  selling  price  out  of 
the  range  of  any  low-income  group,  the 
following  brief  statistics  will  be  enlight- 
ening. 

One  of  the  houses  TownHomes  ac- 
quired was  a  2,000  square  foot,  eight- 
room  house  of  frame  construction  and 
wood  shingle  exterior.  There  are  four 
large  rooms  downstairs,  three  bedrooms 
and  a  sitting  room  on  the  second  floor 
and  an  attic.  The  exterior  was  a  shambles 
and  required  repainting,  repair  on  the 
roof,  new  sidewalks,  and  new  supports 
and  shoring  in  several  places.  The  in- 
terior was  in  no  better  condition  and  the 
kitchen  had  been  gutted  by  fire. 

TownHomes  acquired  the  house  for 
$2,153.75  total  and  invested  $7,029.26  in 
rehabilitating  it.  The  house  sold  for 
$11,900  Terms  of  the  sale  were  a 
downpayment  of  $400  and  monthly  pay- 
ments, including  insurance,  taxes,  and 
such  of  $86.  According  to  the  study: 

The  average  rent  paid  for  six  to  seven  room 
living  quarters  (in  this  Columbus  neighbor- 
hood 1  was  $102  00  per  month,  and  some  rents 
were  as  high  as  $120  00 

The  results  of  this  initial  phase  of  the 
Columbus  project  have  been  very  en- 
coui  aging  to  all  concerned.  TownHomes 
is  continuing  its  activity  and  is  schedul- 
ing other  urban  rehabilitation  projects 
totahng  approximately  $1,500,000  within 
the  next  12  to  15  months. 

There  is  a  word  of  caution,  however, 
and  it  comes  from  Mr.  Brown. 

It  should  be  understood — 

He  readily  admits — 
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that  the  experience  documented  In  this  man- 
ual In  no  way  presumes  either  a  single  or 
final  answer  to  meeting  the  Nation's  ever- 
growing shortage  of  low-cost  bousing. 

Nonetheless,  he  does  express  the  hope 
that  "many  of  the  readers  of  this  report 
will  be  encouraged  to  begin  local  pro- 
grams of  their  own." 

Indeed,  the  facts  and  figures  presented 
in  this  fine  study  indicate  that  private 
enterprise  can  profitably  participate  in 
the  solutions  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pressing  crises.  In  presenting  a  great 
challenge  to  businessmen  to  help  their 
less  fortimate  fellow  citizens,  this  pro- 
gram offers  a  vast  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can business  to  do  what  it  is  best  at  do- 
ing :  Solving  problems  quickly,  economi- 
cally, and  profitably. 

The  National  Gypsimi  Co.,  Town- 
Homes.  Inc  ,  and  members  of  the  Co- 
lumbus community  who  participated  in 
this  project  deserve  our  commendation 
and  sincere  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


STANTON  P.  SENDER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
matter  how  we  might  try  to  fool  our- 
selves, the  work  product  of  the  Senate 
and  especially  of  our  committees  can 
never  reach  the  high  quality  and  high 
standards  to  which  we  aspire  without  a 
gifted  and  deeply  knowledgeable  staff. 
Such  men  are  never  easy  to  find  and 
when  they  leave  us,  the  loss  to  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  is  a  significant  one.  Such 
a  man  and  such  a  loss  is  Stanton  P. 
Sender,  who  served  us  as  transportation 
counsel  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  the  last  2  years  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  staff  since  1963. 

Of  course,  to  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  and  relied  upon  Stan,  his  leaving 
comes  not  only  as  a  professional  loss  but 
as  an  end  to  a  close  daily  working  rela- 
tionship. Stan  goes  to  Sears,  Roebuck  as 
transportation  counsel,  and  we  envy 
Sears  their  gain.  Personally,  I  am  glad 
to  see  Stan  remain  in  Washington,  where 
we  and  the  staff  can  seek  him  out  for 
counsel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  In  the  Daily  Traffic  World, 
reporting  Stan's  move,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sender.    Transport    Counsel    foe   Senate 
Commerce  Untt.  To  Join  Sears  Roebuck 

Stanton  P.  Sender,  transportation  counsel 
for  the  Senate  commerce  committee  lor  the 
last  two  years  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee stskff  since  1963,  has  resigned  his  post  to 
accept  appointment  as  tranapwrtatlon  coun- 
sel for  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  with  bead- 
quarters  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Sender,  long  regarded  In  the  Industry 
as  one  of  the  top  experts  on  transptortatlon 
law  and  legislation,  played  a  key  role  in  con- 
sideration and  Qnal  drafting  of  the  high- 
.sp>eed  ground  transportation  act  which  led 
to  the  recently  Inaugurated  Metrollner  rail 
project  In  the  Northeast  Corridor,  and  of 
such  other  laws  a«  the  Illegal  motor  carriage 
act  and  legislation  to  combat  freight  car 
shortages. 

Senator  Magnuson  (D-Wash.),  chairman 
of  the  commerce  committee  and  Mr.  Sender's 
boes.  loaned  his  top  staff  counsel  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  operations  committee  several  years 
ago  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  enact- 
ment of  the  necessary  legislation  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sender,  in  which  he  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Sender's  resignation.  Chairman 
Magnuson  stated: 

"It  is  with  sharp  regret  that  I  receive  your 
letter  of  February  5  resigning  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce.  You  have  served  well 
all  the  members  of  the  committee.  But  in 
my  role  as  chairman,  I  have  particularly  had 
a  chance  to  work  closely  with  you,  and  I 
know  your  mastery  and  your  vision  In  the 
field  of  transportation. 

"I  also  know  that  you  have  been  looking 
for  additional  challenges.  I  am  glad  that  the 
opportunity  you  have  taken  is  one  that  Is 
a  natural  follow-through  of  your  work  here. 

"Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we 
will  all  miss  you  and  I  hope  you  will  stay  In 
personal  contact  with  me  In  the  years  to 
come." 

Prior  to  Joining  the  commerce  committee 
staff  In  1963,  Mr.  Sender  had  sened  as  a 
trial  attorney  in  the  office  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Previously,  he  had  served  as  counsel 
to  the  'Washington  State  Utilities  and  Trans- 
portation Commission. 

Mr.  Sender,  whose  resignation  Is  effective 
February  28,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Washington  State  Bar, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TCWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Youngstown  'Vindicator  of  March  15 
contains  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  decision  to  deploy  a  modi- 
fled  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  So  that 
all  Senators  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  column,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFromtheToungstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

Mar.  15,  1969] 

Mb.  Nixon's  Modified  ABM 

From  the  viewpoint  of  winning  friends  and 
Influencing  people  it  would  have  made  little 
or  no  difference  whether  President  Nixon  had 
said  either  Yes  or  No  to  the  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system. 

President  Nixon  didn't  quibble  In  making 
known  his  views  yesterday  on  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. He  could  have  done  nothing  at  all  or 
he  could  have  placed  the  responsibility  in 
other  hands.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  chose 
to  make  the  decision  himself  even  though  It 
probably  will  not  prove  popular  with  the 
antl-ABM  scientists  and  others  who  have  of- 
fered negative  opinions  In  the  last  few  weeks. 

Since  taking  office.  President  Nixon  has 
avoided  sharp  controversy  but  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  can  expect  this  kind  of  political 
dream  world  to  continue  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Nixon  obviously  has  not  made  his  de- 
cision on  the  basis  of  snap  judgment.  He  has 
taken  into  account  virtually  every  viewpoint, 
consulted  advocates  both  for  and  against  and 
has  weighed  the  costs  and  the  political  con- 
sequences. He  could  have  ended  the  suspense 
and  turned  the  responsibility  over  to  some- 
one else.  But  he  didn't.  He  chose  to  make  It 
a  "command"  decision.  He  didn't  really  have 
to  make  a  decision  now  because  It  could  be  a 
year  or  more  before  a  single  missile  could  be 
produced  and  deployed. 

The  President  now  Is  on  record  as  advo- 
cating a  "substantially  modified"  antl-bal- 
Ustlc  missile  system,  unmistakably  defen- 
sive. To  protect  U.S.   land-based   retaliatory 


forces  against  direct  attack;  to  defend  the 
American  people  against  any  nuclear  at- 
tack by  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Com- 
munist Chinese:  and  to  safeguard  against 
any  accidental  missile  firings  from  anv  source. 
The  cost  would  be  $6  billion  to  $7  billion. 

Unless  all  signs  fall,  the  President  will  face 
heated  criticism  from  the  so-called  peace 
groups  and  particularly  those  liberals  form- 
ing around  the  peace  movement  to  make 
war  on  other  weapons  systems  and  the 
Pentagon  budget  In  particular.  They  un- 
doubtedly will  challenge  both  the  Pentagon 
and  the  para-mllltary  Industry,  hoping  at 
the  same  time  to  embarrass  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  lay  the  ground-work  for  a 
liberal  and  Democratic  comeback  in  1972.  In 
other  words,  they  will  strive  to  make  political 
hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

The  matter  of  domestic  needs  will  be 
emphasized  and  no  one  is  more  aw.^re  cf 
such  needs  than  Mr.  Nixon  and  undoubtedly 
he  has  weighed  the  ABM  against  all  other 
national  needs,  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  news  conference  yesterday.  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  ■•!  am  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  con- 
cerns of  private  citizens  and  members  of 
Congress  that  we  do  only  that  which  is  nec- 
essary for  our  national  security.  This  is  why 
I  am  recommending  a  minimum  program  for 
our  security.  It  is  my  duty  as  President  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  no  less." 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  place  depencle;:re 
on  treaties  or  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  Red  Chinese  for  that  matter. 
Treaties  or  agreements,  where  vital  Issues  are 
concerned,  mean  nothing  to  the  rulers  In  the 
Kremlin  who  respect  power  above  principle. 

Mr.  Nlxon,  whatever  either  his  friends  or 
foes  decide  to  s.iy  about  his  decision,  h^s 
done  what  he  believes  Is  best  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  he  hsis  acted  without  undue 
concern  for  Soviet  reaction,  and  with  mlni- 
mtim  r^ard  for  political  effect. 


GOV.  RALPH  M.  PAIEWONSKY.  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
dedicated  public  servant  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment after  years  of  highly  successful 
service,  the  event  should  not  pass  un- 
noted, and  therefore  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  departure  from 
oflace  of  the  Honorable  Ralph  M.  Paie- 
wonsky  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Governor  Paiewonsky  was  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  in  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Frontier.  He  was  a  native 
Virgin  Islander,  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
from  the  Baltic  who  arrived  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  when  they  were  under  Danish 
rule  and  who  himself  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  economy  of  the 
community. 

Ralph  had  been  a  successful  business- 
man and  had  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  head  of  the  local  legislature — 
then  the  highest  elective  office  In  the 
Virgin  Islands.  He  also  served  on  a 
national  scale  as  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  March  1961,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior andlnsular  Affairs  held  compre- 
hensive public  hearings  on  Ralph's  nom- 
ination by  President  Kennedy,  and  a 
number  of  Virgin  Islanders  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  social  and  economic 
conditions  supported  the  appointment. 
The  nomination  was  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  and  he  was  confirmed  later 
that  month. 

Tlius,  Governor  Paiewonsky  has  served 
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&s  the  chief  executive  officer  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  longer  than  any  Oovernor 
since  the  Islands  came  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  In  1917.  by  purchase  from  Den- 
mark His  nearly  8  years  In  office  have 
been  marked  by  very  substantial  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  progress  The 
statistics  of  the  advances  made  under  his 
leadership  are  highly  Impressive 

When  he  assumed  office,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  was  approximately 
32.000  Today  It  Is  about  62.000 — almost 
double  E>urlng  the  same  period,  per 
capita  Income  In  the  Islands  ha^  In- 
creased from  about  $1,000  annually  to 
about  $2,200  annually  Bank  deposits 
have  Increased  from  about  $40  million  to 
about  $150  million  Annual  government 
expenditures  for  public  purposes  have  in- 
creased from  $17  million  to  over  $70 
million. 

Tourism  Is  the  major  industry  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  during  the  years  of 
the  Palewonsky  administration  tourists 
visiting  the  territory  increased  from 
aboift_200.000  to  over  a  million  each  year 
Annual  revenues  from  tourism  rose  from 
$30  million  to  over  $100  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
tourist  Industry,  these  years  also  saw  the 
establishment  of  new  Industries  in  the 
Islands  A  multlmiUion  dollar  aluminum 
processing  plant  ar.d  a  major  oil  refining 
installation  were  built  on  St  Croix,  and 
light  industries  such  as  watch  assembly 
and  textiles  became  Important  elements 
in  the  Virtiln  Islands  economy 

Economic  progress  and  the  population 
boom  brought  with  them,  of  course,  many 
new.  complex  problems.  Vastly  increased 
educational  needs,  housing  needs,  medi- 
cal needs,  public  works  needs,  and  social 
service  needs  were  ail  to  be  met  Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky  rose  to  these  social  chal- 
lenges with  the  same  vigor  and  imakima- 
tion  that  he  applied  to  the  economic 
problems 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands,  making  higher 
education  available  at  home  for  the  first 
time  to  Virgin  Islander.s  who  could  not 
travel  to  the  mainland  for  this  purpose. 
The  Governor  and  his  family  have  made 
ver\-  substantial  contributions  to  the  col- 
lege The  public  school  population  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  more  than  doubled  during 
the  years  he  was  Governor,  and  new 
school  rooms  and  school. tntildings  were 
constructed  to  meet  the  demand  At  the 
same  time,  the  quality  of  the  education 
given  in  the  schools  has  been  upgraded, 
w:th  Che  help  cf  stateside  educational 
experts 

Housing  prj.;rams  have  been  designed 
to  serve  all  economic  levels  of  the  com- 
munity, with  emphasis  on  homes  for 
sale  to  individual  owners  The  financing 
of  many  of  these  projects  has  been  unique 
and  imaginative,  and  could  serve  as  a 
niodel  for  many  other  communities 
Medical  facilities  of  the  territory  have 
als J  been  enlarged  and  improved  Re- 
cently the  hospitals  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
became  fully  accredited  for  the  first 
lime,  as  a  result  of  the  upgrading  which 
Governor  Paiewonsky  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about 

Politically,  a  new  era  of  political  life 
can  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  Virgin 


Islands  during  his  administration  Al- 
though appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  retained  in  office  by  President  John- 
son. Governor  Paiewonsky  was  a  leader 
In  bringing  about  greater  autonomy  for 
the  islands  Laws  giving  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Legislature  the  right  to  apportion 
Itself,  subject  only  to  the  usual  constitu- 
tloiial  safeguards,  and  to  set  its  own  ses- 
sions, salaries  and  expenses  were  passed 
by  Congress  at  his  urging  He  vigorously 
pressed  for  the  right  of  his  people  to 
choose  their  own  Governor,  and  in  1970 
the  Virgin  Islands  will  hold  their  first 
gubernatorial  election  in  nearly  500  years 
of  recorded  history. 

Mr   President,  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  fields,  the  accomplishments 
of  Ralph  Paiewonsky  will  be  written  large 
up<jn  the  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
We  salute  him  now,  as  he  leaves  office, 
for  a  job  well  done    He  leaves  office  at 
this  time  as  a  result  of  political  fortunes 
over   which   neither   he  nor   the   Virgin 
Islands  people  have  had  any  control    As 
a   result  of   his  efforts,  this  is  the  last 
time  that  the  territory  will  have  such  an 
experieiite.  From  1970  onward,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be  a  man 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands   Ralph  Paiewonsky  is  not  a  man 
who  will  cease  to  cincern  himself  with 
the  problems  of  the  Virgin  Islands  sim- 
ply because  he  no  longer  carries  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  governorship  He  has 
stated  and  it  is  surely  true,  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems goals  and  aspirations  of  his  people, 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  speak  out 
on   tne   issues.   When  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  finally  speak  out  next  year 
to  name  their  own  choice  for  a  leader, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  again 
hear  the  name  of  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky 
Mr    President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  popularly 
elected  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
passed  March  3.  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Resolutiun  To  Commend  and  Honor  Ralph 
M     Paiewonsky     a    Devoted   Public   .--iERV- 

ANT     A    PROr.RESSIVE    CJOVCRNOR    AND    AN    OVT- 
SrANOING    VmciN    ISLA.NDER 

Proposed  by  Committee  uf  the  Wliole 

Bearlne;  In  mind  t;he  recent  resignation  of 
Governor  Ra-lph  M  P.ilewonsky  after  nearly 
eight  years  "t  tireless  service  as  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of   the   Virgin   Islands,    and 

Noting  that  the  name  Ralph  M  Pjlewon- 
sky  ha.<  become  synonomous  with  prosperity 
for  these  Islands,  and 

Rec-iUlng  proudly  his  fervlce  and  leader- 
ship during  :i  momentous  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  these  Virgin  Islands,  let  us  recount 
elBiht  years  of  solid  acc.impllshments,  which 
have  included  t>etter  homes,  more  Jobs.  In- 
crcised  health  and  socl.il  services,  vistiy  Im- 
priived  education  for  our  children  and  a 
better  lite  and  higher  st  indard  of  living  for 
all  our  f)eople.   and 

Predicting  that  the  programs  of  progress 
initiated  by  Governor  Paiewonsky  will  prove 
to  be  the  foundation  for  the  continued  so- 
cial and  economic  prosperity  of  the  Virgin 
Islands    and 

Knowing  thit  Oovernor  Paiewonsky  will 
continue  to  work  for  .md  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Insure 
the  continued  development  of  the  programs 
o!  progress  ln!ti,ited  during  his  tenure  In 
office     Now    therefore,   be  It 


Resohed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

That  through  this  Resolution,  the  Legis- 
lature— 

1  Expresses  its  sincere  gratitude  on  behalf 
of  all  Virgin  Islanders  to  Ralph  M  Paiewon- 
sky for  his  leadership  and  tireless  efforts  to 
insure  a  better  life  for  all  people  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands 

2.  Proudly  hails  the  unprecedented  record 
of  social,  economic  and  political  progress 
achieved  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky 

3  Commends  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  I.-;lands  m  voting  to 
name  Its  new  library  In  honor  of  R.ilph  M' 
Paiewonsky  who.se  vigorous  and  enthu.slastlc 
support  made   the  College  .i  reality 

4  Directs  the  President  of  tlie  Legislature 
to  present  a  framed  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  Oovernor  P.ilewonsky  during  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  (5f  ilie  RUph  M  Paiewonsky 
Library  at  the  College  of  the  Viri^ln  Islands 

5  Finally,  speaking  with  one  voice  on  be- 
half of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
thank  you  Governor  Paiewon.sky  lor  a  job 
well  done;  and  we  salute  a  great  Governor, 
a  man  of  his  people    ,i  true  Virgin  I.slander 


INSPECTION  OF  IMPORTED 
FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  SAXBE  Mr,  President,  the  im- 
portation of  foodstuffs  :nto  this  country 
IS  increasing  regularly.  This  creates  two 
potential  hazards:  First,  the  possibility 
of  unwholesome,  contaminated  or  dis- 
ease-carrying products  being  offered  to 
the  consumer,  and  second,  the  unfair 
competition  to  tne  domestic  producer  and 
I)rocessor  from  foreif;n  suppliers  operat- 
ing under  standards  of  health  and  san- 
itation far  less  stringent  that  those  in 
this  country  and  inspection  .services  that 
may  be  only  nominal. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  SeiTlce 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture claims  that  it  is  monitorini?  the 
inspection  service  in  1.250  packinghouses 
scattered  over  40  foreign  countries  with 
13  veterinarians  employed  by  the  USDA. 
It  feels  that  the  13  veterinarians  over- 
seeuii;  approximately  100  plants  each, 
scattered  over  a  wide  geographical  area, 
do  this  job  well  enough  to  permit  the 
products  to  move  freely  in  inter.'^tate 
commerce  In  th.e  United  States.  If  this 
is  true,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  better  take 
a  Ion-,  hard  look  at  the  type  of  super- 
vision they  propose  for  State  inspection 
in  the  United  States  where  the  product 
produced  in  these  plants  is  limited  to 
intrastate  movement. 

Presently,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  foodstuffs  m.iy  ent«r  this 
countiT  with  nothing  more  than  a  State 
Department  certification  that  the  health, 
sanitation,  and  inspection  lequirementy 
under  which  it  was  produced  is  equal  to 
th  )se  of  the  United  States 

There  are  also  instances  of  varying 
standards  For  example,  South  American 
beef  may  enter  this  country  only  as  a 
cooked.  |)rocessed  product  because  of 
animal  health  conditions  there.  This 
creates  the  i)ossibility  that  individual 
caicasses  may  be  used  in  these  products 
and  .sold  in  this  country  for  human  con- 
sumption thav  would  not  be  permitted 
in  pet  food  if  domestically  produced. 

Conditions  such  as  these  must  be  cor- 
rected not  only  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  American  consumers,  but  also 
to   insure   the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
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quate  domestic  producing  and  process- 
ing industry.  Therefore,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following; 

First.  The  investigation,  evaluation 
and  certification  of  the  laws,  regulations, 
standards,  and  inspection  of  the  export- 
ing coimtry  should  be  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  same  Federal  agency  that 
has  this  responsibility  over  the  domestic 
supply.  The  same  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  of  identity  must  apply  in  both 
instances.  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  should  use  the  same  procedures 
and  criteria  in  evaluating  the  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  service  of  a  foreign 
country  that  they  use  in  certifying  a 
State  service  "at  least  equal  to"  Federal 
inspection  under  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  Penalties  for  violation  and 
condemnations  should  apply  equally. 

Second.  A  system  of  product  inspec- 
tion, sampling,  and  analysis  should  be 
used  at  port  of  entry  adequate  to  insure 
not  only  the  absolute  wholesomeness  of 
the  product,  but  also  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  judgment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  conditions  of  health,  sanitation, 
and  inspection  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

Third.  The  cost  of  these  services 
should  be  assessed  to  the  exporting 
country  as  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
insure  Uie  adequacy  of  inspection  serv- 
ice and  the  wholesomeness  of  their 
product. 


A    UNIQUE    AND    UNPRECEDENTED 
AUDIT  OF  THE  OEO 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
strong  support  of  three  consecutive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tion is  waging  a  war  on  poverty.  This 
is  a  difficult  assignment,  which  puts  our 
economic  system  and  our  vast  system 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
to  the  supreme  test. 

In  order  to  make  impact  on  poverty, 
which  has  continued  to  hold  millions  of 
Americans  in  its  grip  despite  the  general 
affluence  of  this  Nation,  Congress  cre- 
ated a  special  agency  in  1964  and  called 
it  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity. 

Last  year  Congress  specifically  di- 
rected the  Comptroller  General  to  make 
a  broad  review  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  on  how  this  effort 
could  be  improved. 

Congress  received  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  this  week.  It  contains 
not  only  the  Comptroller  General's  eval- 
uations but  also  the  comments  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  itself 
which  cooperated  fully  in  the  audit. 

This  audit  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  use  by 
the  Congress  in  strengthening  the  war 
on  poverty. 

We  are  making  some  progress.  As  the 
OEO  points  out  in  its  comments  on  the 
audit,  more  than  11  million  Americans 
liave  climbed  above  the  poverty  level 
since  the  war  on  poverty  began  in  1964. 
Economic  expansion  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  that  climb.  But  the  fact 
is  that  people  have  been  climbing  above 
the  poverty  level  for  the  past  4  years 
at  a  rate  2 '2  times  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
begin  to  hold  hearings  next  week  on  the 
continuation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  new  administration 
has  asked  that  the  present  program  be 
continued  pending  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's long-range  proposals  for 
future  improvements. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  items 
relating  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
audit  of  the  OEO. 

First  of  all,  my  own  comment  on  the 
audit,  dated  March  19;  second,  the  OEO 
response  to  chapter  2  of  the  GAO  re- 
port; third,  the  four  pages  of  "principal 
recommendations"  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General's  audit:  and  fourth,  a 
letter  to  me  from  W.  P.  Kelly,  Director 
of  the  Job  Corps  program,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1969,  which  outlines  the  spe- 
cific work  which  has  been  done  by  Job 
Corps  trainees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Comment  by  Senator  Nelson  on  GAO 
Audit  of  OEO 

(Note. — Senator  Nelson  is  chairman  ol 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  EmpIoyn,ent, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty. ) 

The  Comptroller  General  points  out  that 
the  audit  of  OEO  was  "unique  and  unprec- 
edented." because  Congress  directed  him 
to  go  far  beyond  a  mere  financial  audit.  He 
was  instructed  to  make  a  sweeping  judgment 
as  to  whether  OEO  was  enabling  this  nation 
to  lift  its  poor  citizens  out  of  poverty — even 
though,  as  the  Comptroller  General  himself 
says  in  the  audit,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess 
■accomplishments  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars  expended,  miles  of  road 
built,  or  pieces  of  mail  delivered." 

In  weighing  the  Comptroller  Generals  au- 
dit, it  is  important  to  remember  its  'unique 
and  unprecedented"  nature.  Few  public  pro- 
grams have  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
scrutiny.  What  if  the  Comptroller  General 
audited'  our  vast  array  of  ligricultural  pro- 
grams, not  to  see  if  all  the  dollars  were  ac- 
counted for  but  to  see  whether  the  real 
Interests  of  the  American  family  farmer  were 
being  served?  What  if  he  audited  our  state 
and  local  prison  systems  to  see  if  they  are 
helping  in  the  real  fight  against  crime?  What 
if  he  audited  our  educational  programs  to 
see  if  they  were  producing  truly  educated, 
responsible  citizens?  I  think  everyone  can 
imagine  the  highly  critical  reports  which 
might  emerge  if  we  subjected  other  programs 
to  this  same  kind  of  "unique  and  unprece- 
dented" scrutiny. 

In  this  challenging  assignment,  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  staff  have  done  a 
highly  professional  Job.  providing  Congress 
with  invaluable  data  to  use  in  the  sweeping 
review  of  the  poverty  program  which  we  in- 
tend to  conduct  this  year. 

Some  enemies  of  the  war  on  jxiverty  ap- 
parently had  hoped  that  this  report  would 
Justify  a  surrender  of   this   under-financed. 
late-starting  effort  to  help  millions  of  Amer- 
-vlcans  escape  from  poverty.  It  does  no  such 
Hblng. 

It  simply  tells  the  White  House  that  fight- 
ing poverty  is  such  a  big  task  that  It  must 
be  sui>ervlsed  by  the  President  and  that  the 
fight  must  be  coordinated  throughout  the 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  tells  the  Con- 
gress that  programs  cannot  function  if  ap- 
propriations are  withheld  or  seriously  de- 
layed. It  tells  both  OEO  and  the  many  agen- 
cies— Federal,  state  and  local — with  which  It 
works  that  metlculotis  record  keeping  and 
evaluation  Eire  vital  If  the  poverty  program 
Is  to  achieve  Its  objectives. 


The  heart  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port Is  four  pages  of  "principal  recommenda- 
tions." With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
very  general  language  regarding  Job  Corps 
camps,  these  recommendations  are  construc- 
tive, forward  looking  suggestions  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  program.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  should  consider  these  rec- 
ommendations carefully,  and  quickly  imple- 
ment those  which  will  make  the  programs 
m-TC  effective 

As  the  Kerner  Commission,  the  highly  re- 
cppf-ted  Urban  Coalition,  and  many  other 
concerned  organizations  liave  already  told  ub, 
the  scandal  of  poverty  is  creating  an  increas- 
ingly serious  crisis  in  America's  cities  and 
some  of  its  forgotten  rural  areas  The  Comp- 
troller General's  audit  of  OEO  show.=  that  we 
have  made  some  commendable  progress  in 
lacing  up  to  this  long-neglected  crisis,  but 
that  we  have  Just  begun  the  fight  This  audit 
should  bring  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  and  any 
concerned  citizen  reading  it  could  only  con- 
cltide  that  our  government  must  immediately 
get  on  with  the  job 

OEO    Response   to    Chapter   2   of   tht    GAO 
Report 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
.sponds  to  the  15-month  study  of  its  pro- 
grams by  the  General  Accounting  Office  with 
a  certain  degree  of  ambivalence. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  appreciate  the  great 
amount  of  work  and  time  that  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  the  report  Essentially. 
Chapter  2  seeks  to  present  a  calm,  objective 
discussion  of  a  complex  problem.  Many  of  its 
criticisms  and  recommendations  have  merit, 
and  we  axe  In  concurrence  with  GAO  that 
remedies  are  In  order.  Throughout  the  study. 
GAO  has  been  able  to  count  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  OEO  officials  and  staP  in  supplying 
full  and  complete  information.  We  believe 
we  have  benefitted  from  the  need  to  respond 
to  the  questions  of  GAO's  Investigators  and 
contractors. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  find  our- 
selve.«  somewhat  restricted  m  responding  to 
'out  a  single  chapter  of  the  document.  While 
'>ve  had  an  opportunity  to  reMew  an  initial 
draft  of  the  remaining  chapters  we  have  not 
seen  them  In  their  revised  and  final  :orm. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
'.vhich  revisions  and  .-ugpestions  gl\en  '.he 
GhO  by  this  agency  are  incorporated  m  the 
final  document. 

GAO's  Summary  Chapter  2  defines  the 
context  within  which  the  study  was  con- 
ducted in  these  words:  "Our  reviews  prop- 
erly and  inevitably  focuses  on  prr)b:ems. 
shortcomings,  and  recommended  improve- 
ments." The  GAO  thus  confined  itself  largely 
10  areas  of  deficiencies,  and  while  it  lists 
:nany  of  the  lactors  that  contributed  to  the 
agency's  problems,  the  overall  result  15  neces- 
sarily on  the  negative  side. 

It  is  with  this  aspect  of  GAO's  locus  that 
we  have  our  greatest  difficulty  :n  viewing  the 
report  as  a  deflniti*'e  study  and  evaluation 
of  the  antipoverty  program  3y  concentrating 
on  "problems,  shortcomings  and  recom- 
mended improvements."  the  report  largely 
omits  the  accomplishments  of  OEO  programs 
over  the  pajt  4'2  years.  As  a  result,  it  lacks 
a  balance  that  we  feel  is  important  for  the 
objective  reader. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  convinced  that 
all  the  conclusions  reached  by  GAO  prop- 
erly flow^  from  the  relatively  small  sample  of 
each  of  the  OEO  programs  studied  in  depth. 
A  more  comprehensive  study,  based  on  a 
larger  sample,  may  well  have  modified  or 
altered  criticisms  and  recommendations. 

In  its  section  called  "overall  persp>ectlve." 
GAO  lists  a  large  number  of  conditions  which 
have  contributed  to  the  agency's  difficulties 
In  carrj'lng  out  its  mission  We  can  only  con- 
cur in  and  embellish  this  catalogue  of  vicis- 
situdes. For  example,  the  reference  to  the 
delays  and  uncertainties  In  obtaining  Con- 
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KreMlOQoI  ftuthorlitatlona  and  appropriations 
only  touches  the  surface  of  the  problems  thla 
situation  induces  For  the  flsoal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  19«7.  OEO  did  not  receive  Its 
authorization  until  December  and  its  appro- 
priation untu  January  196S.  after  more  than 
half  Its  operating  year  had  passed  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies,  particularly,  have  suf- 
fered from  these  funding  problems  which 
must  con'ribute.  in  large  measure,  to  the 
OAOs  conclusion  that  community  action  has 
achieved  its  ends  in  lesser  measure  than 
was  reasonable  to  expect  in  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  funds  expended   ■ 

Acrually.  since  1966  no  K>ca!  community 
action  protrram  has  been  given  sufficient 
monev  to  expand  appreciably  beyond  Its 
nr«"'-v.-u-  le-el.-t  of  operation  Since  these 
local  programs  were  Initiated  In  the  belief 
that  tney  were  pilot  etTor^s  designed  to 
eXfjanJ  to  an  ope.ati.jn.i;  war  on  poverty." 
It  seems  remarkable  that  OEO  was  able  to 
keep  interest  and  enthusiasm  .Ulve,  to  stimu- 
l.re  the  quest  f  ir  other  '«f>urcea  of  funding, 
to  enlist  the  energies  and  resources  of  private 
enterprise  and  public  and  private  agencies, 
and  to  ma.r.taln  as  well  as  we  have  the  faith 
and  part'.npiitlon  of  the  p>JOT 

Wh^Xe  'he  course  we  have  followed  has 
^«h  .Ufgely  uncharted,  whl.e  we  .icknowl- 
edg?  I'sr  ml.stakes  and  aci-ept  criticism  It  Is 
the  p.witlve  which  we  feel  must  be  given  at 
lea-Ht  equ.il  emphasis 

We  have  deep  pride  and  satisfaction  from 
much  that  OEO  has  accomplished  There 
are  the  indisputable  community  action 
achlevenients  of  lnstltutl<inal  change,  the 
enlistment  of  the  largest  peacetime  armv  if 
volunteers  In  history,  the  mobUlzaUon  of 
rommuni'y  resource*,  and  the  pioneering  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sect^^r  In  social  wel- 
fare programs.  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound. 
Poster  a  rand  parents.  Legal  Services  and 
Nelghb  >rhotxl  Health  Centers  were  created 
and  de'.  eloped  by  C)EO 

We  And  great  sigalflcance  in  the  station- 
ing of  US  Employment  Service  p>ersonneI 
in  ghetto  offices,  in  the  location  of  welfare 
workeri  In  OEO's  neighborhrxxl  centers,  in 
the  more  than  50  law  schools  which  have  in- 
corporated courses  on  poverty  law  into  their 
corriculum.  la  the  "parUcapatlon  of  the 
poor'  principle  adopted  by  almost  every 
Pedersd  agency  concerned  with  domestic  pro- 
grams; In  the  Increasing  proportion  of 
United  Fund  efforta  that  are  directed  toward 
the  poor:  In  the  adoption  by  the  military 
serylces  of  Job  Corps -developed  techniques 
for  educating  hardcore  youth,  and  In  the 
public  school  systems  which  are  utilizing 
Head  Start  practices  of  employing  non-pro- 
feaslonals  as  classroom  aldea 

It  !3  an  Incontestable  achievement  that 
500  000  Americana  have  served  aa  volunteers 
to  Head  Start,  that  50  000  volunteers  work 
In  community  action  agencies;  that  30.000 
persons  serve  without  compensation  on  CAA 
boarda  that  20.000  volunteers  actively  work 
with  Jcb  Corps  enrollees;  that  45  iXHJ  volun- 
teers have  dedicated  their  time  and  energies 
to  other  antlpoverty  programs 

It  li  also  worthy  ut  mention  th.it  more 
than  50<.).ooO  people  In  389  counties  were 
eligible  for  OEO  Emergency  Pood  Programis 
In  196a.  that  multi-purpose  neighborhood 
cen'ers  have  cared  for  the  diverse  needs  of 
v,  million  poor  people;  that  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  have  a  capacity  to  give  free 
and  full  health  care  to  one  million  residents 
of  impoverUhed  neighborhoods;  and  that 
Legal  Services  Programs  have  brought  Jus- 
nce  to  over  one  million  people  who  other- 
wise wuuld  not  have  known  it 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  OEO  has  brought  to- 
gether for  discussion  and  decision-making 
(•a  segnjents  of  each  of  the  communities  It 
serves— groups  which  in  many  Instances  had 
never  before  engaged  in  dialogue— much  leas 
united  action 

Now  at  every  program  level  the  poor  are 
deeply  involved  and  partlclpaUng  in  a  broad 
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spectrum  of  act  Ivi ties  They  comprise  one- 
third  of  all  CAA  b.«irde  Eighty  thou.«and  are 
employed  in  CAP  progmms  on  a  year-round 
basis  with  another  80.000  during  the  summer 
.Seventy  percent  of  ail  Head  Start  programs 
utlU/e  parents  as  staff  members  i  We  do  not 
understand  fJAO's  criticism  in  this  regard  i 
And  the  poor  even  emprise  the  membership 
of  one  of  OEOs  national  advisory  commit- 
tees Pour  million  dollars  in  grants  are  cur- 
rently earmarked  for  training  residents  for 
participation  in  the  Model  Cities  programs 
And  through  the  Impetus  of  the  OEO's  "new 
careers"  appniach.  more  than  100.000  poor 
petjple  are  now  employed  in  public  service 
capacities  in  schools,  hospitals,  recreation 
and  cnnservation  programs 

OEO's  relatlonship.s  with  public  officials, 
nm  always  smtxith  nevertheless  have 
achieved  a  significant  degree  of  understand- 
ing and  accommLKlatlon  In  1968.  when  local 
offlrlal.i  had  the  opportunity  by  law  to  take 
^ver  tl.e  operation  ,)f  C  imniunitv  Action 
.Agencies  fewer  than  two  percent  exercised 
their  optnin  to  restructure  the  CAAs  In  their 
-ommunltles  as  public  agencies 

Many  recommendations  for  Improvements 
In  the  performance  of  all  OEO  programs- - 
CAP  Job  Corps,  VISTA  and  the  delegated 
manpi)wer  program.s-  are  constructive  and 
appear  valid  Within  the  limitations  of  avail- 
able statT  and  re!R)urces  OEO  has  itself  rec- 
ognized ltd  shortcomings  and  conducted  on- 
going self-improvement  programs  to  make 
Its  etTorts  more  effective  and  more  .-.usceptlble 
to  nudlt.  .mulysis  ,ii;d  evaluation 

OEO  believes,  however,  that  OAO's  qucitlon 
of  whether  the  Job  Corps  is  sufficiently 
achieving  tiie  purpoHes  for  which  It  w:is  cre- 
ated might  not  be  asked  If  there  was  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  program's  mis- 
sion .^nd  accomplishments  Hie  purpnise  of 
the  Job  Corps  Is  to  help  the  hardest  core 
youth  receive  the  education,  training  and 
moUvatlon  necessary  for  employment  and 
constructUe  oltlzenslUp  Considering  that 
the  young  men  .md  women  eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps  iiave  been  for  much  of  their  lives 
100  percent  dropouts,  the  score  of  70  percent 
placed  In  Jobs,  school  or  military  service 
would  certainly  seem  a  sufficient  achieve- 
ment. 

The  (;.\0  report  considers  the  problems  of 
c<j<jrdlnatlon.    We    certainly    iigree    that    the 
hoped- :or  degree  of  coordination  among  the 
Lu-ge   .vomber  of   Federal   agencies  and   pro- 
grams    affecting     the     poor     has     not     been 
achieved,    nor    .is    the    report    .states,    can    It 
under   tlie  existing  organisational   machin- 
ery "  The  '.'Hlidlty  of  thu  statement,  however, 
should  not  obscure  the  significant  advances 
that    fiaif    been   made    in    coordination   and 
cooperation    By   virtue  of  its  role  as  an  in- 
novator and  operator  of  programs,  and  as  a 
funding   and   policy  source  of  programs  ad- 
ministered   by    other    Federal    departments. 
OEO    hiia    broken    new   coortilnatlon   ground 
thn>ugh    example    and    persuasion.    Agencies 
and  departments  at  all  levels  of  government 
have  devoted  :in  increased  share  of  their  re- 
sources  to   the   poor  and   have  altered   their 
adminl.straUve    procedure*    to   dovetail    with 
that    objective     In    many    specific    Instances 
•such   .us   hardcore   training  and  employment 
prognims.  neighborhcnid  centers,  health  cen- 
ters,  and    Indian  and  migrant  programs,  re- 
sources have  been  combined  and  strong  in- 
teragency   cooperation    has    been    developed 
Additionally.  OEO  was  Uie  first  agency  at 
the  Federal  level  to  develop,  set  up  and  live 
by  a  system  of  Interagency  delegation  agree- 
ments  These  agreements  have  Involved  such 
prtjgrams     as     Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 
Labor'.  Rural  Loan  Program  i  Agriculture  i 
Work  Experience     HEW).   Adult  Basic  Edu- 
caUon    iHEWi    and  Economic  Loans   iSBA). 
And  through  Its     check-point"  procedure  of 
program  slgnolT.  OEO  has  succeeafuJly  estab- 
ll.ihed    cxiperaUon     between    local    officials 
•*hlch  otherwise  would  not  have  taken  place. 
None  of  these  efforts  has  worked  perfectly. 


But  a  significant  start  has  been  made  As  a 
result  of  lu  experience,  OEO  haa  long  advo- 
oated  a  recommendation  in  the  QAO  report 
for  the  eetabllshment  of  a  separate  high 
level  unit  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  handle  overall  coordination  and 
planning  of  anUpoverty  efforts.  QAO  cor- 
rectly notes  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  with  which  OEO  was  to  "share"  co- 
ordination responalbintlea.  ha«  not  existed 
for  the  past  15  months. 

Finally,  we  would  comment  on  the  accel- 
erated speed  with  which  the  poor  are  coming 
out  of  poverty.  While  we  have  agreed  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  criteria  with  which  to  de- 
termine 'success."  we  believe  the  ultimate 
criterion  is  the  contribution  of  the  programs 
to  the  net  decrease  In  the  number  of  those 
In  poverty. 

Since  1964,  as  QAO  mentions,  more  than 
1 1  million  Americans  have  come  out  of  pov- 
erty   While  OAO  recognizes  an  "ImporUnt  " 
contribution    from    the   social    programs,    it 
nevertheless  attributes  the  reduction  in  large 
part   to   a   healthy  and   expanding  economy. 
We  agf*?e  that  economic  expansion  has  played 
a   big  part  In   thU  reduction.   However,  "the 
rate  of  economic  growth  has  not  accelerated 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  fact  that  since 
the  inception  of  OEO.  Americans  have  come 
out  of  poverty  at  a  rate  2'j  times  faster  than 
ever  before    It  cannot  account  for   the  f..ct 
that    nonwhlte    Air^rlcans   are    emerging   in 
numbers  a  thousani^jj^ent  greater  than  the 
average    fur    the    years    prior    to    1964     OEO 
believes    that   much   of   this  progress   Is  due 
to  the  specific  programs  It  has  ln.«!tltuted.  the 
climate  of  concern  It  has  generated,  the  addi- 
tional resources  it  has  called  forth,  the  op- 
portunities it  has  provided,  the  Influence  It 
has  had  i^n  other  agencies  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion   of    private    Individuals   and    businesses 
that  It  has  spearheaded. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been,  neces- 
sarily, a  brief  comment  on  a  summary.  Con- 
sequently. It  makes  no  attempt  to  address 
to  many  specifics  which  will  be  contained 
m  the  overall  OAO  report.  We  anticipate 
that  questions  regarding  specific  conclusions 
and  recommendations  conuined  elsewhere 
In  the  report  will  be  directed  to  OEO  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  others.  We  will,  of 
course,  attempt  to  respond  to  any  such  In- 
quiries as  fully  and  completely  as  possible 
Meanwhile.  OEO  will  conUnue  Its  own 
close  study  of  the  recommendations  In  the 
report,  seeking  to  respond  positively  to  all 
those  which  It  finds  valid  and  which  are 
within  Its  power  to  Implement. 

UnUl  poverty  Is  eliminated  in  this  Na- 
tion—a  goal  which  we  believe  has  l)een 
proved  obtainable— there  can  be  no  letup  In 
dedication  or  In  effecta  to  perform  the  task 
more  efficiently  and  effectively.  As  long  as 
there  Is  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
we  win  continue  to  Improve  our  contribu- 
tion toward  that  objective. 


Principai,  Recomiixndations 
We  believe  that,  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  achieving  the  objectlvee  of  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act,  rrsvtslona  are 
needed  in  the  programs  and  organization 
through  which  the  effort  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty has  been  ouUlned  In  the  act.  Accord- 
ingly, we  offer  the  following  recommenda- 
tions 

PKOCKAlca 

Communifj/  Action,  chapter  4 

1.  Community  AcUon  Agenclee  and  OEO 
should  Inatttute  efforts  to: 

a    Improve  the  planning  of  local  project*. 

b  Generate  greater  cooperaUon  among 
local  public  and  private  agenclee. 

c  Stimulate  more  active  participation  by 
the  poor 

d.  Develop  means  by  which  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  can  be  evaluated  and  re- 
quire periodic  evaluations  to  be  made. 

e  Strengthen  the  capability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood centers  to  carry  out  their  functions 
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of  Identifying  residents  In  need  of  aaaiatance 
In  the  target  areas  and  of  following  up  on 
referrals  made  to  other  units  or  agencies  for 
rendering  needed  serylces. 

a.  OEO  should  consider  including  income 
aotong  the  eUglblllty  requirements  for  thoee 
component  programs,  such  as  education  and 
manpower,  which  are  directed  to  individuals 
or  families  and  Involve  a  stgnlllcant  unit 
jpoet  and  for  which  Income  is  not  now  an 
eligibility  requirement. 

3.  OEO  should  give  greater  emphasis  to 
research  and  pilot  projects  that  offer  prom- 
ise of  alleviation  of  poverty  In  rural  areas 
and  should  encourage  Community  Action 
Agencies  In  rural  areas  to  broaden  the  range 
of  activities  that  will  contribute  to  economic 
development. 

4.  The  Congress  should  consider  whether 
additional  means  are  necessary  and  desirable 
to  assist  realdenta  of  rural  areas  that  can- 
not build  the  economic  base  necessary  for 
self-sufficiency,  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

Manpower,  chapter  5 

5  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  ensure  that: 

a  Pull  use  Is  made  of  the  existing  facill- 
tlee  and  capablUtlee  of  the  State  employment 
security  agencies  In  connection  with  CEP 
operations. 

b  CEP  operations  are  coordinated  fully 
with  the  JOBS  program. 

6.  The  Congress  should  consider  whether 
the  Job  Corps  program,  particularly  at  the 
conservation  centers,  Is  sufficiently  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  created  to 
Justify  Its  retention  at  present  levels. 

7.  The  Congress  should  consider: 

a  Redefining  and  clarifying  the  purposes 
and  intended  objectives  of  the  NYC  in- 
school  and  summer  work  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  for  students  in  section 
123(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended. 

b.  Establishing  specific  and  realistic  goals 
for  programs  authorized  and  relative  priori- 
ties for  the  attainment  of  such  established 
goals. 

8.  The  Congress  should  consider  merging 
the  NYC  out-of-school  program,  currently 
authorized  In  section  123(a)(2)  for  persons 
16  and  over,  with  the  MDTA  program. 

9  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  make  the 
WIN  program  effective,  should  give  close 
and  continuing  attention  to  the  problem  of 
enroUee  absenteeism,  and  ascertain  the 
causes  of  early  terminations  and  absenteeism 
and  how  these  causes  may  be  alleviated  or 
eliminated  through  additional  services,  mod- 
ification of  program  content,  or  other  means. 
Health,  chapter  6 

10.  The  Director,  OEO,  through  his  cogni- 
zant program  office,  should  define  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  health  centers  may 
finance  costs  of  hospitalization,  establish 
more  appropriate  and  equitable  criteria  to 
be  used  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicants for  medical  care,  and  In  accordance 
with  grant  conditions  require  centers  to 
claim  reimbursement  from  third  parties. 

11.  Increased  attention  should  be  given 
by  lx>th  the  Director  of  OEO  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  HETW  to  the  coordination  of  the  agen- 
cies' health  efforts  and  the  development  of 
uniform  standards  for  evaluating  health 
projects  and  programs.  Including  family- 
planning  programs,  both  during  the  devel- 
opment phase  and  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Education,  chapter  7 

12.  The  Director.  OEO.  should  direct  and 
assist  local  Head  Start  officials  to  make  fur- 
ther efforts  to  Involve  more  parents  of  Head 
Start  children  in  the  program  In  order  to 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  developing  the 
close  relationship  between  parents  and  their 
children  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  child's  social 
and  educational  growth. 

13.  The  Director.  OEO,  should  improve 
procedures  for  the  recruitment  and  selection 
of  participants  in  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram. 


14.  The  Director,  OEO,  should  require,  as 
prerequisites  to  funding  locally  Initiated 
education  programs: 

a.  Determinations  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  conflict  with  existing  programs 
directed  to  the  poor  and  whether  it  could  be 
financed  with  other  than  OEO  funds. 

b.  The  identification  of  available  resources 
and  facilities  which  could  be  used  In  the 
program  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  limited 
OEO  funds. 

c.  The  identification  of  complementary 
education  programs  through  which  further 
educational  assistance  could  be  afforded  to 
OEO  program  graduates. 

Other  programs,  chapter  8 

15.  The  Dlreg(or.  OEO,  should: 

a.  More  clearly  define  program  objectives 
and  major  goals  to  the  Legal  Services  project 
directors  and  instruct  them  on  the  method- 
ology of  engaging  In  activities  directed  to- 
ward economic  development  and  law  reform. 

b.  Make  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement 
measures  of  the  extent  to  which  Legal  Serv- 
ices projects  are  achieving  national  program 
priorities  and  objectlvee. 

16.  To  Improve  procedures  leading  to  the 
assignment  of  selected  applicants  to  the 
VISTA  regional  training  centers,  the  Director, 
OEO,  should  give  consideration  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  requiring  that  applicants  be  Inter- 
viewed and  given  aptitude  tests  before  they 
are  considered  eligible  for  VISTA  training. 

17.  The  Director,  OEO,  should  require,  with 
respect  to  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
workers program,  that: 

a.  Systematic  employablllty  plans  be  pre- 
pared whereby  participants'  handicaps  can  be 
Identified  at  the  time  of  enrollment  so  that 
an  appropriate  curriculum  may  be  develoi>ed 
to  meet  such  needs. 

b.  Participants'  progress  in  the  program  be 
periodically  reviewed. 

c.  Data  on  participants'  postprogram  ex- 
perience be  maintained. 

18.  The  Administrator,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture, 
should: 

a.  Conduct  a  study  primarily  aimed  at: 

1.  Establishing  mlnlmima  standards  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  sui^ervlsory  assist- 
ance that  should  be  given  borrowers  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Program  In 
order  to  ensure  that  they  receive  adequate 
g^uldance. 

2.  Determining,  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going standards,  the  quantity  and  types  of 
supervision  needed,  and  the  loan  activity 
level  which  can  be  sustained  within  the 
supervisory  capabilities  available. 

b.  Revise  its  Instructions  as  to  loan  eligi- 
bility to  require  appropriate  consideration  of 
net  assets  and  the  recording  of  the  circum- 
stances considered  to  Justify  the  making  of 
loans  to  applicants  whose  Income  and  or  as- 
sets exceed  specified  amounts. 

Coordination   and   organization,   chapters    9 
and  10 

19.  A  new  office  should  be  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  take 
over  the  planning,  coordination,  and  evalua- 
tion functions  now  vested  by  the  act  In  the 
EkJonomlc  Opportunity  Council  and  OEO. 

20.  OEO  should  be  continued  as  an  Inde- 
pendent operating  agency  outside  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  with  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  Community 
Action  Program  and  certain  other  closely 
related  programs. 

21.  Funding  and  administration  of  certain 
programs  now  fimded  by  OEO  should  be 
transferred  to  agencies  which  administer  pro- 
grams that  have  closely  related  objectives. 

22.  The  proposed  new  office  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  coordination  of 
activities  of  local  Cities  Demonstration 
Agencies  and  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. If  this  new  office  Is  not  established,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  placing  this 
responsibility  under  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 


23.  The  Congress  should  direct  that  a  re- 
port be  submitted  on  longer  term  actions  re- 
quired to  coordinate  and  to  maximize  the 
use  of  community  action  and  citizen  partici- 
pation efforts  In  federally  assisted  antlpov- 
erty programs. 

The  evaluation  function,  chapter  11 

24.  The  recommended  new  office  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  should  further 
develop  the  evaluation  function  with  respect 
to  antljKjverty  programs. 

General,  chapter  12* 

25.  The  responsible  Federal  agencies  should 
give  particular  attention  to  providing  for 
more  frequent  and  comprehensive  audits  of 
all  antlpoverty  programs. 

Office  of  Economic  OppoBTUNrrv. 
Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Congratulations  on 
your  recent  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power. Your  record  in  the  area  of  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  youth  makes  vou  an 
Ideal  choice. 

As  you  may  know,  aside  from  giving  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  the  oppor- 
tunity for  substantial  Jobs  and  individual 
human  renewal,  the  Job  Corps  has  done 
more  than  its  share  In  making  our  nation 
a  more  decent  place  to  live.  For  example  in 
Fiscal  Year  1967  and  1968  over  4.000  job 
Corps  youths  spent  406.710  hoiu-s  In  emer- 
gency service.  Job  Corpsmen  have  also  per- 
formed conservation  work  worth  $66,755,142. 
These  contributions  Include: 

a.  Emergency  Service:  333,300  hours  sup- 
pressing fires,  34,126  hours  on  search  and 
rescue  missions.  11.300  hours  on  tornado 
cleanup.  10,816  hours  on  flood  cleanup,  4,800 
hours  on  pine  beetle  eradication,  10.000 
hours  gathering  dead  fish  from  our  shores, 
768  hours  on  lake  cleanup.  800  hours  on  duck 
rescue  from  oil  washed  to  our  shores,  and 
800  hours  on  duck  burial. 

b.  Public  camping  and  picnic  facilities — 
27,265  family  units  (5  people  per  unlti  in- 
cluding: 

Each 

Picnic  shelters  432 

Comfort  stations   133 

Toilets 717 

Stoves    .- ""^"  9.329 

Tables    17.351 

Boat  ramps   53 

Water    systems     (drinking,    cooking, 

etc.)    43 

c.  Public  land  access:  Roads  and  hiking 
trails  (3,707.8  miles)  Including:  roads.  2.471  9 
miles;  road  bridges.  72  each:  trails  (Includes 
1  used  by  the  blind),  1,235.9  miles:  trail 
bridges.  28  each;  and  parking  areas.  26.5  acres. 

d.  Wildlife  habitat  establishment  and  im- 
provement: Game,  fish  and  fowl,  39,524  acres. 

e.  Public  land  improvement  and  develop- 
ment: Tree  plantings,  watershed  structures. 
livestock  range  Improvement  (59.422  acres  1 
including:  Pipeline.  175  miles;  water  supply 
systems,  84  each;  stock  water  tanks.  126  each; 
fencing,  2,671  miles;  cattle  guards.  1.487  each; 
timber  stand  improvements,  25,065  acres; 
and  seeding,  planting,  vegetation  control, 
34.357  acres  (approximately  1.6  milllor.  trees  j  . 

f.  Public  6«T?lce  facilities  and  administra- 
tive   structures,  3.543.616  square  It. 

g.  Fire  suppression.   2.315   man-months, 
h.  Fire  break  trails.  675  miles. 

These  young  men  have  willingly  and  with 
a  sense  of  pride  performed  these  tasks  be- 
cause they,  too,  care  not  only  for  their  per- 
sonal environment  but  for  the  environment 
of  their  fellow  citizens  throughout  our  land. 
And  this  is  the  Job  Corps  story — building 
and  training  concerned  young"  pien  and 
women  who  want  to  help  themselves  develop 
into  productive  and  respectable  citizens  and 
who  want  to  help  others  make  this  country 
a  better  place  to  live  for  all  of  us. 
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If  I  C4in  b«  of  any  aAsLatance  to  you.  please 
let  me  luiow 

WlOi  every  beet  wiah 
Sincerely, 

W     P     K«LLY. 

D\rectoT_  Job  Corps. 


COMPENSATION  OF  RAILROAD 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  memorial  introduced  in  the 
New  Mexico  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  been  meeting  m  its  29lh  leKls- 
lature.  first  session,  •Requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  require 
railroads  to  treat  militar>-  service  of  its 
employees  as  compen.saced  service  in 
computing  earned  vacation  time  and 
pay- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

HorsE  MEVit:>RiAL  16 
A  mettTfTrial  requestlnif  the  Contfress  nf  the 
United  States  to  require  railroads  to  treat 
military  service  of  Its  employees  us  com- 
pensated service  In  computing  earned  vaca- 
tion time  and  pay 

Whereas,  employees  who  are  called  to  serve 
thel^-ountry  in  the  armed  forces  risk  their 
Ilve^Sea.t.^  nnd  ecinomlc  status  and  defer 
employment  of  the  amenities  of  family  ind 
social  life  to  protect  and  secure  for  the  people 
of  thi.s  country  »n  orrterlv  and  organized 
society  within  which  to  engage  In  Industry, 
commerce  .md  tjusiness:  and 

Whereas,  an  orderly  and  organized  society 
affords  property,  business,  commerce  and 
industry  the  protection  and  security  without 
which  gainful  occupation  would  be  impos- 
sible: and 

Whereas,  employees  who  remain  In  private 
employment  automatically  earn  vacation 
time  and  pay:  and 

Whereas  under  collective  bargalnlnt;  agree- 
ments between  railroads  md  their  employees, 
employees  qualify  for  vacation  time  .ind  pay 
only  by  rendering  compensated  service:  md 
Whfreas.  railroads  do  not  treat  military 
service  as  compensated  service  In  computing 
earned  vacation  time  .ind   pay:    and 

Whereas,  collective  bargaining  agreements 
between  railroads  and  their  employees  super- 
sede itate  law  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act: 
and 

Whereas.  In  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
mrendetl  to  preserve  for  rettirning  veterans 
%the  rights  and  benefits  that  would  have  auto- 
matically accrued  to  them  had  they  remained 
in  private  employment:  and 

Whereas,  railroad  employees  called  to  serve 
their  country  In  the  armed  forces  should 
not  be  penalized  for  involuntarily  leaving 
their  employment  to  serve  their  employers  In 
a  diSerent  capacity,    and 

Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
representing  the  people  rif  this  country  has 
•xsslsted  the  development  of  railroads 
through  land  grants  and  subsidies  and  has 
protected  railroads  from  conflicting  stale 
interference  through  federal  regulation. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
risked  to  .iniend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
.Act  of  1967  to  specifically  require  railroads 
to  treat  military  service  as  compensated  serv- 
ice in  computing  earned  vacation  time  and 
pay     and 

Be  It  further  resol»ed  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  leadership 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
members  of  New  Mexico's  delegation  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


US       FOREIGN      POUCY— ADDRESS 
BY   EUGENE  ROSTOW 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  Prof 
Eugene  Rostow.  formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Political  Affairs,  re- 
cently spoke  in  San  Francisco  on  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  policy  issues  facing  this 
country 

His  speech  is  thoughtful  and  timely 
Professor  Rostow  combines  experience, 
knowledge,  and  intelligence  into  a 
thought-provoking  essay  on  our  Nation's 
role  in  world  affairs 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Rostow  s  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Recorii 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  Battle  or  the  .American  Mino 
I  .Address    before    the    annual    convention    of 
the     National     .A.ssoclatlon     of     Secondary 
School  Principals  March  1    1969.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif  .  by  Eugene  V    Rostow,  Sterling 
Professor  of   Law  and   Public  Affairs.  Yale 
University,     formerly    Under    Secretary    of 
State    for    Political.   Affairs     i  1966-6911 
It  Is  right  that  an  association  of  educators 
include    a    speech    on    foreign    policy    In    the 
program  of   its  convention    In  .i  democracy, 
and    especially    in    our    country     an    opinion 
about  foreign  fwUcy  is  among  the  most  ur- 
gent responsibilities  of  every  citizen   To  make 
that  opinion  sober  and  informed  Is  above  all 
a  problem  of  education,  and  particularly  of 
American  education 

The  challenge  of  education  for  responsible 
citizenship  In  foreign  policy  Is  not  .m  easy 
one  for  our  dispersed  educational  system. 
The  elective  principle  permits  many  students 
to  emerge  from  high  .?ch(X)l  and  college  with 
rudimentary  training,  or  none  at  all.  In  the 
hard  questions  of  power  and  peace  The  ab- 
sence of  a  sense  of  history,  and  of  its  weight 
in  human  affairs,  is.  in  my  view,  the  great- 
est weakness  of  American  education  and  "f 
the  .American  outlook  towards  foreign  poUcv 
We  tend  to  be  sensitive  to  our  own  hl.story, 
but  constantly  surprised^  that  others  cannot 
write  on  a  clean  slate 

Until  a  much  larger  part  of  our  people  be- 
come familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  peace,  .American  opinion  on  foreign 
affairs  will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  slo- 
gans  of   Illusion   and   wishful    thinking 

I  therefore  recommend,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness at  my  .ommand,  that  the  issue  be- 
come a  matter  of  active  concern  .imong  you 
I  .im  certain  that  If  you  devote  yourselves  to 
the  problem,  you  will  find  solutions  com- 
patible with  the  free  spirit  which  Is  the 
genius  of  our  educational  system 

For  the  first  lesson  of  my  recent  experi- 
ence In  the  State  Dep.irtment,  and  the  main 
theme  of  the  btK)k  I  have  WTltten  at>out  It.* 
Is  that  the  most  Important  battle  for  peace 
In  this  nightmare  world  has  to  be  fought  and 
'Aon  in  the  mind  of  .America. 

There  is  no  hope  for  peace  without  patient, 
steady.  American  leadership  In  the  great  ef- 
fort which  the  nation  has  pursued  since  1945 
to  establish  a  new  system  of  order  In  the 
world-  a  frame  for  world  politics  The  sys- 
tem we  have  sought  to  establish  Is  rooted  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  it  Is  tol- 
erant of  diversity  among  social  systems,  and 
dedicated  to  assuring  the  opportunity  for 
progress  to  all  nations,  each  in  Its  own  way. 
free  of  the  fear  of  conquest  or  coercion  Only 
in  such  a  world,  a  reasonably  stable  world  nf 
wide  horizons,  disciplined  to  accept  the  Idea 
of    peace       an    the    United    States    expect    to 


•  I-iw.  Power,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Peace.  " 
Umverslty  of  Nebraska  md  Harper  it  Row 
(1968). 


remain    an    open,    democratic    society,    dedi- 
cated to  the  Ideals  of  Its  own  social  code. 

This  Is  our  national  Interest  In  world  poli- 
tics— an  interest  In  establishing  a  system  of 
order  within  which  we  could  pursue  our 
democratic  destiny  Th.it  Interest  does  not 
require  us  to  be  the  universal  policemen  of 
the  world  We  need  not  Intervene  In  every 
conflict,  nor  try  to  right  every  wrong.  We  are 
not  embarked  on  an  Ideological  crusade,  to 
remake  the  world  In  the  American  Image. 
But  we  have  been  concerned,  and  we  must 
be  concerned,  to  Intervene  with  force  If  nec- 
essary when  the  balance  of  world  power  Is  ■ 
threatened. 

American  leadership  In  this  quest  for  peace 
cannot  be  sustained,  and  will  not  be  credi- 
ble, both  to  our  friends  and  to  those  who 
would  be  our  adversaries,  until  the  .American 
people  come  finally  to  accept  the  facts  of  life 
In  the  twentieth  century,  and  abandon  their 
recurrent  yearnings  to  escape  into  the  Isola- 
iK'in  of  our  past 

All  peoples  face  an  endless  conflict  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  between  reason 
and  memory,  between  reality  and  hope  For 
us.  the  contest  Is  peculiarly  lmp>ortant.  and 
peculiarly  dlfHcult 

It  Is  Important  because  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  Is.  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  cornerstone  of  any  con- 
ceivable program  of  peace 

And  It  is  difficult  bec.iuse  our  national  out- 
lo  ik  towards  the  outside  world  was  decisively 
shaped  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a 
century  before  1914.  when  we  lived  In  a  con- 
dition of  safety  guaranteed  by  the  British 
fleet  Our  collective  unconscious  Is  domi- 
nated by  that  fact  But  In  an  age  of  ballistic 
missiles,  our  two  broad  oceans  are  less  than 
modts  Britain  and  France  are  no  longer  in 
a  ptisltlon  to  conduct  the  orchestra  of  world 
affairs  They  are  regl  mal  powers,  not  world 
powers  .And  a  new  Europe,  which  could  Join 
us  as  an  Influence  for  harmony  in  world  af- 
fairs, has  not  yet  been  born  Nor  has  Japan 
fully  completed  Its  re-entry  Into  world  affairs 
as  our  associate  in  all  the  tasks  of  peace  and 
progress 

We  accept  the-se  facts  with  our  minds. 
But  we  still  feel  as  immune  from  danger 
as  we  did  111  the  days  of  sail 

From  1815  to  1914.  the  United  States  lived 
safely  within  a  world-wide  system  of  order 
maintained  by  the  nations  of  Europe  It  was 
not  always  a  just  order  We  viewed  it  with 
hostility  and  suspicion,  as  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  Old  World  from 
which  we  had  happily  escaped  to  the  freedom 
and  virtue  of  the  New  But  It  was  a  system 
of  order  nonethele.ss.  which  permitted  us 
to  devote  our  principal  energies  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  American  continent,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union. 

This  experience  had  a  tenacious  grip  on 
our  outlook  Most  of  us  still  feel  that  It  rep- 
resents the  rightful  order  of  nature,  the 
condition  to  which  we  should  .soon  return 

We  have  never  lacked  men  with  a  deeper 
perception  of  world  politics  But  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  never  dominated  Amer- 
ican opinion.  Almost  by  instinct,  we  began 
quite  early  In  our  history  to  reach  for  a 
place  In  the  wider  world  Commodore  Perry 
was  sent  on  his  famous  mi.sslon  to  Japan 
And.  .it  the  turn  of  the  century.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  friends  tried  to 
alert  the  nation  to  the  coming  changes  t^ 
the  magnetic  l\eld  of  world  politics  The  bal/ 
ance  of  power  was  changing,  he  observed, 
ani  With  It.  the  problem  of  peace  Russia 
China.  Japan  and  the  United  States  had 
new  dimension  Policy  took  on  more  threat- 
ening overtones.  As  for  Empire.  It  was  clear 
sixty  years  ago,  at  the  zenith  of  Its  power, 
that  It  could  not  survive  Indeftnitely,  nor 
indeed   very  long. 

The  majority  opinion  dismissed  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  romantic,  a  dream- 
er, and  a  bit  of  a  Jingo  as  well.  But  he 
prodded   many   Americans   to  think. 
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His  efforts  did  not  come  soon  enough,  how- 
ever, nor  were  they  followed  up  strongly 
enough,  to  p>ersuade  America  to  change  Its 
policy  In  time — Ln  time,  that  is,  to  prevent 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  These 
were  the  catastrophes  which  led  to  all  the 
other  unspeakable  events  of  this  brutal  cen- 
tury They  weakened  the  fabric  of  social  and 
[xilltlcal  life,  and  the  talxKw  and  restraints 
that  define  civilization.  We  participated 
briefly  in  the  final  stages  of  the  First  War, 
but  without  fully  realizing  what  was  at  stake. 
As  President  Johnson  recently  conunented, 
"Our  slogans  rallied  the  nation  to  fight 
tyranny  and  make  the  ■world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. But  we  were  really  fighting  to  pro- 
tect a  national  Interest  most  Americans  at 
the  time  did  not  understand — our  Interest  in 
the  balance  of  power."  And  In  the  years  of 
suicidal  blindness  between  the  Wars,  we 
withdrew  from  responsible  participation  In 
world  ix)litlcs,  and  neglected  our  vital  na- 
tional interest  in  Its  course. 

We  have  debated  these  Issues  at  intervals 
since  1918.  One  round  concerned  our  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  in- 
fluenced the  election  of  1920.  Another  turned 
on  the  threat  of  Hitler  and  his  alliances  to 
our  security,  thirty  years  ago.  A  third  ■was 
addressed  to  President  Truman's  policies  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Last  year  witnessed  an  in- 
tensive and  turbulent  stage  of  this  debate, 
directed  to  Vlet-Nam  It  reached  its  climax 
in  the  release  of  a  national  election. 

With  the  election  behind  us.  it  should  be 
possible  again  for  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ing views  to  examine  these  difficult  problems 
dlspa-sslonately.  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation  that  we  do  so  in  every  home  and 
forum  of  the  nation  For  we  shall  face  hard 
choices  In  foreign  policy  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  Manifestly,  It  is  vital  that  the 
nation's  foreign  policy  have  Its  source  in  an 
informed  public  opinion,  and  that  It  be  un- 
derstood, and  supported,  by  the  largest  pos- 
sible m.Tjorlty  of  the  American  people. 

II 

The  old  systegj  of  peace,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  nation  depended  for  so  long, 
had  begun  to  crumble  In  1914.  It  had  gone 
irrevocably  by  1945.  In  the  euphoria  of  vic- 
tory, ■we  turned  to  contemplate  a  task  for 
Hercules — to  help  create  a  new  constitution 
for  world  politics  to  replace  one  which  was 
in  ruins  around  us  Man  and  htiman  society 
had  survived  the  War,  more  or  less,  In  knots 
and  aggregations.  But  the  links  among  the 
groupings  of  men  were  weakened,  and  many 
were  cut.  We  were  further  away  than  ever 
from  the  ideal  of  a  single  world  community, 
based  on  a  shared  code  of  shared  values,  and 
accepted  rules  as  to  the  limits  of  rivalry. 

The  stupidity,  madness  and  evil  of  the 
generation  between  1914  and  1945  did  much 
more  than  wTeck  a  political  system.  It  pro- 
foundly affected  the  minds  of  men.  Since  the 
heady  days  of  the  Enlightenment,  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry,  civilized 
man  had  believed  in  reason,  and  in  reason- 
able and  automatic  processes  of  science  and 
natural  law,  which  assured  the  general  peace, 
and  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  justice 
and  virtue.  No  man  can  hold  such  views  to- 
day. We  know  now,  and  know  in  our  bones, 
that  there  Is  no  guarantee  of  progress,  no 
silent  law  of  natural  harmony  at  work,  to 
govern  the  course  of  history.  We  cannot  re- 
mind ourselves  often  enough  that  the  two 
wars  of  this  century  were  unnecessary,  as 
Churchill  has  argued  so  correctly,  and  that 
wise  and  foreslghted  policy  could  have  pre- 
vented them.  But  men  are  fallible,  and  fool- 
ish. They  often  hesitate  when  they  should 
act.  and  act  when  they  should  hesitate.  And 
their  folly  can  release  the  most  evil  impulses 
of  our  nature,  and  turn  us  Into  Calibans, 
.tnd  to  use  a  word  we  avoid  in  this  psychotic 
age,  or  worse.  Some  men  are  evil.  Hitler's 
mad  career  had  more  Impact  on  the  course 
of    history   than   all    the   books   and   legions 


of  Marx.  What  has  been  lost  in  this  century, 
aA  a  critic  has  recently  remarked,  is  "not  so 
much  a  belief  In  the  Christian  heaven  above 
the  skies"  as  confidence  in  the  inevitability 
of  "a  republic  of  heaven  upon  earth."  This 
F^th  in  the  benevolence  of  reason,  science 
and  progress,  he  wrote,  "held  the  field  from 
the  French  Revolution  at  least  until  the 
First  World  War  and,  with  many,  until 
Hiroshima."  Today  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
even  titanic  leaders,  governors  in  the  stamp 
of  Churchill — If  we  could  find  them — could 
guarantee  a  decent  future  for  man  on  earth, 
although  we  have  no  choice  but  to  try. 

Ill 

At  the  end  of  the  War,  In  1945.  the  Ameri- 
can nation  confronted  "a  world  without  a 
frame."  The  European  concert,  which  had 
helped  guide  the  covirse  of  world  politics  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  vanished,  leaving 
hardly  a  rack  behind.  Europe  and  Japan 
were  prostrate,  exhausted  by  war,  defeat  and 
occupation,  and  In  some  instances,  by  the 
disturbing  realization  as  well  that  their 
societies  were  capable  of  cruelty  and  tyranny. 
The  nations  of  Europe  were  beginning  their 
retreat  from  Empire,  a  slow  and  trying  proc- 
ess, full  of  trouble.  And  the  great  centers  of 
Communist  power,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
later  China,  began  to  push  outward  In  the 
name  both  of  national  and  of  ideological 
ambition. 

The  first  goal  of  our  post-war  foreign  policy 
was  to  continue  our  wartime  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  that  basis,  we 
sought  to  organize  a  universal  community 
of  nations  through  the  United  Nations  To 
that  end,  on  several  occasions  we  offered  post- 
war reconstruction  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  We  of- 
fered to  put  the  atomic  weapon  under  inter- 
national control.  And.  for  some  years,  we 
hesitated  to  react  when  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  promises  it  made  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  of  free  elections,  and  free  choices. 
for  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

But  we  finally  had  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  other  ideas.  It  para- 
lyzed the  United  Nations  as  a  p>eace-keeplng 
agency.  And  it  began  to  push  outward  In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  later  in 
Korea.  It  was  in  response  to  these  pre.ssures 
that  President  Truman  established  the  broad 
lines  of  the  foreign  policy  we  have  follo^R-ed 
ever  since.  He  promulgated  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, which  in  effect  told  the  Soviet  Union. 
"thus  far,  but  no  farther."  Then  President 
Truman  and  President  Eisenhower  organized 
regional  security  arrangements,  consistent 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  help 
stabilize  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  Western  Europe,  NATO  was  formed,  and 
the  Marshall  Plan  proved  a  dazzling  success. 
We  encouraged  the  movement  of  European 
unity,  and  the  re-entry  of  Germany  and 
Japan  into  the  world  commvinlty.  Through 
the  Point  Four  program,  we  established  a 
model  for  aid  to  the  developing  nations  which 
has  now  become  a  great  international  effort. 
And  we  participated  actively  in  a  series  of 
steps  which  restored  the  convertibility  of 
currencies,  reduced  barriers  to  trade,  and 
created  an  active  and  unified  free  v\-orld 
economy,  the  foundation  for  the  extraordi- 
nary economic  recovery  and  growth  of  the 
free  world  since  1945. 

While  President  Truman  was  the  focal 
point  for  vehement  criticism  during  his  ten- 
ure In  Office,  the  basic  lines  of  his  foreign 
policy  have  until  recently  been  generally 
accepted  by  American  and  world  opinion  as 
prudent  steps,  necessary  to  m.ike  possible 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  Japan,  and  the 
beginnings  of  development  in  the  Third 
World.  His  stand,  costly  as  It  was.  arrested 
a  slide  towards  chaos  that  could  easily  have 
engulfed  the  world  in  a  new  and  bitter  war. 
It  provided  a  shield  behind  which  we  and 
our  friends  tried  to  establish  stable  and  pro- 
gressive regional  coalitions,  strong  enough 
to  deter  and  withstand  external  pressure. 


But  there  is  controversy  in  the  country 
today  as  to  whether  the  approach  of  the  last 
twenty  years  Is  still  necessary  and  desirable, 
and  whether  changes  In  the  situation  since 
the  late  Forties  require  or  permit  basic 
changes  in  the  nature  and  structure  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  and  with  Europe.  Japan,  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  This  stirring  of 
opinion  was  heightened  by  Vlet-Nam.  but  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  our  course  in  Vlet-Nam,  Men  ask  why 
we  have  troops  in  Japan.  Korea  and  Ger- 
many, and  why  we  should  care  about  the 
possibilities  of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Asian  Sub-Continent,  Africa,  or  the  center  of 
Europe.  They  oppose  aid  legislation  and  se- 
verely restrict  aid  programs,  out  of  fear  that 
aid  will  lead  to  involvements  that  could  lead 
in  turn  to  more  Koreas  and  more  Viel-Nams. 

I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  these 
controversies  today,  in  the  perspective  of  my 
recent  experience  In  government  The  view 
of  the  world  from  the  State  Department  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  citi- 
zen. Except  for  a  few  details  of  information, 
it  differs  In  only  one  way:  In  government, 
one  Is  bound  by  an  Iron  Law  of  responsibility. 
One  cannot  escape  from  the  impla':'able 
choices  of  reality  by  complaining  about  mis- 
takes made  ten  years  earlier,  or  making  elo- 
quent speeches  about  Utopian  .solutions  that 
are  not  available 

IV 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  subjects 
being  discussed  en  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  Europe.  They  are  an  excellent  illustration 
for  the  mam  themes  of  this  talk^  the  neces- 
sity for  better  education  on  the  problems  of 
peace,  and  the  Inescapable  character  of 
reality. 

Ovir  relationship  with  Western  Europe  Is 
manifestly  central  to  cair  hope?  for  pe.ice 
We  have  a  vital  national  interest  In  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  In  almost  every  realm — 
in  trade  and  monetary  affairs,  technology, 
education,  security  arrangements—  Europe  ;s 
our  indispensable  partner  Bvit  the  nature  of 
our  relationship  with  Europe  should  be  more 
sharply  defined. 

President  Johnson  recently  remarked  that 
"the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  con- 
tinued knitting  together  of  the  three  great 
power  centers  of  the  Free  World'  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  ^nd  the. United  States  Here 
are  the  reservoirs  of  strength  and  skill  on 
which  our  hopes  for  order  and  prosperity  de- 
pend. If  these  three  work  together  to  deter 
aggression  and  to  promote  peaceful  >:dvance, 
I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  decide  to  accept  our  patient 
offers  of  peaceful  cooperation.  But  ;f  we  fall 
to  weld  our  present  cooperation  into  a  true 
coalition,  the  future  ■will  become  danger- 
ously uncertain" 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  shares  this 
judgment  and  its  policy  implications.  Indeed, 
his  European  trip  is  a  symbol  of  his  desire  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  our  methods  of  con- 
sultation with  our  European  partners  As  he 
said  this  week  In  his  speech  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  "In  its  original  purpoj,e, 
N.ATO  has  been  a  resounding  success  Europ>e 
and  America,  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
working  together,  have  proven  that  the 
dream  of  collective  security  can  be  made  a 
reality  ...  As  NATO  enters  its  third  decade, 
I  see  for  it  an  opportunity  to  be  more  than 
It  has  l>een  before:  a  bulwark  of  peace,  an 
architect  of  new  means  of  partnership,  and 
an  invigorated  forum  for  new  ideas  and  new 
technologies  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
peoples" 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  But 
much  remains  to  be  done  .As  often  happens, 
the  common  cliches  obscure  the  issues  It  is 
a  commonplace  that  the  United  States  has 
"neglected"  Europe  in  recent  years  because 
of  Vlet-Nam  But  tiie  United  States  has  not 
"neglected"  Europe  Europe  has  been  the 
most  active  and  in  many  ways  the  most  pro- 
ductive theatre  of  our  diplomacy.  The  Ken- 
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nedy  Round,  the  reform  of  the  Interndtlona; 
UonetAry  rund  and  of  NATO  NATO*  new 
program  of  poUUcal  InlUaUve*.  the  Non- 
ProlifemUoD  Treaty  and  the  problem  of 
NATO  force  levels  and  their  nn*nclng.  con- 
•ultatlona  about  the  Middle  East  and  Africa — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  issues  whlrh  have  re- 
quired sustained  consideration  and  aKree- 
ment  between  Europe  iind  ourselves  before 
reaching  fruition 

Of  course,  many  forward  stepe  that  might 
have  been  t<iken  have  been.  rteUyed  or  re- 
jected But  these  decisions  do  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  United  States  It  wbs  not  the 
United  9t«tee.  or  its  distraction  becauj>e  of 
Vlet-Nam,  that  has  prevented  British.  Dan- 
l.sh,  Norwe«rlan  and  Irish  membership  In  the 
Common  Market  or  the  development  of  the 
Common  Market  as  a  European  political  en- 
tity It  was  not  an  American  decision  that 
killed  the  European  Defense  Community  and 
the  project  of  a  European  caucus  In  NATO  It 
was  not  American  positions  that  have  held  up 
agreement  on  force  levels  in  Europe  and  on 
methods  of  financing  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments costs 

These  are  Intensely  difficult  problems,  with 
political  and  emotional  overtones  Many  go 
deep  THto  history  It  Is  no  wonder  that  they 
do  nor  -yield  to  a  magic  wand  9ome  Euro- 
pean governments  face  a  confused  and  di- 
vided public  opinion  on  questions  of  defense 
In  several,  there  are  large  Communist  parties. 
In  all.  there  Is  a  minority  opinion,  as  there 
Ls  here,  which  taJces  the  view  that  detente  la 
upon  us.  and  that  defense  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary And  In  one  Instance,  a  government  has 
made  It  both  a  principle  and  a  policy  to  dif- 
fer with  the  United  States  and  tu  alllee  on 
as  many  subjects  as  [XMolble  to  demonstrate 
Its  Independence 

It  13  no  wonder  that  on  many,  many  issues. 
our  Allies  In  Europe  can  move  only  slowly, 
or  not  at  all. 

It  Is.  however  worth  calling  attention  to 
one  set  of  recent  N.\T'J  deilslorw  which 
should  facilitate  President  Nlxnn  9  mission. 
and  make  it  possible  tu  move  f  irward  toward 
his  high  purposes 

In  1966  .and  1967.  the  United  States  and  Its 
Allies  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
future  tasks  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
as  a  continuing  factor  f  t  a  durable  world 
peace.  This  decision  rests  on  a  year-long 
study  of  the  future  'f  the  Alliance  which 
was  thoroughly  considered  by  all  the  govern- 
ments The  report  and  resolution  embodying 
these  decisions  are  .?enerilly  Indentlfled  with 
the  name  of  M  Pierre  Harmel.  the  brilliant 
and  perceptive  Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium. 
who  was  a  leader  In  this  effort  The  Allies 
decided  that  detente  was  a  condition  to  be 
sought,  not  assumed,  and  that  the  NATO 
defense  system  had  to  be  maintained  and 
strengthened,  until  it  could  be  reduced 
through  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  The 
AUlea  resolved  to  convert  the  Alliance  into  an 
Instrument  for  considered  political  initiatives 
In  the  interest  of  peace,  l.-i  addition  to  Its 
function  as  a  defense  arrangement  They  de- 
cided to  intensify  and  Improve  their  pro- 
cedures of  political  consultation  on  a  wide 
rar.^e  of  Issues  They  also  decided  th.it  'he 
A:iiance.  or  some  of  its  members,  should  seek 
to  harmonize  policy  on  Mediterranean  prob- 
lem.s.  .ind  othi-r  problems  which  affect  the 
security  of  the  .Miles,  but  stretch  beyond 
the  -irea  covered  by  the  Treaty 

These  b.isle  and  far-reaching  derislon.s  pro- 
vide the  background  for  President  Ntxon'a 
ImporUnt  and  welcome  pledge  in  Brussels  on 
Monday  to  consult  with  our  Allies,  m  the  In- 
terest of  unity  before  ind  during  anv  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  matters 
which  directly  affect  them,  and  indeed  on  the 
full  range  of  our  common  concerns 

One  result  of  the  Har:nel  Stiidy  antl  Reso- 
lution W!is  the  prptKsal  NATO  made  publlly 
last  June  to  initiate  talk.s  wl'h  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  coun'ries  of  Ka^'ern  Europe 
on  the  poMlblUty  of  balanced  and  mutual 


force  reductions  m  Europe.  Krom  such  talks, 
we  have  said,  no  ujplc  would  be  excluded! 
The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  set 
back  the  hopes  represented  by  this  proposal 
But  they  cannot  alter  our  purp>o«e.  Those 
proposals  represent  the  only  road  to  peace. 
They  have  been  the  steady  aim  of  American 
policy  since  1945 

Other  approaches  are  in  the  air  about  the 
pattern  and  policies  of  the  Alliance  Some 
Americans  complain  that  Europe  does  too 
little,  and  that  wc  should  bring  our  troops 
home,  forcing  Euriipe  to  unite,  and  take  care 
of  Its  own  defense  Some  Europeans  complain 
In  turn  about  American  dominance,  or  he- 
gemony On  the  other  hand  they  also  con- 
tend that  since  the  defense  of  Europe  de- 
pends upon  the  American  nuclear  weapons, 
and  since  the  United  States,  in  their  view, 
hardly  favors  European  nuclear  power,  this 
Is  no  reason  for  Europe  to  follow  the  politi- 
cally difficult  and  unp<ipular  course  of  In- 
rreaslnc:  Its  conventional  military  effort.  It 
U  almost  equally  difficult  for  Americans  to 
understand  the  brutal  logic  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence^ that  American  nuclear  power  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  detir  on  a  mall-irder 
basLs  that  In  an  age  of  nuclear  balance, 
no  one  would  wish  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  without  any  choices  but  the 
nuclear  choice  In  the  event  of  new  turbulence 
in  Europe  or  the  Mediterranean;  and  that 
American  nuclear  weap<5ns  abroad  have  to  be 
protected  by  American  troops 

The  equally  bleak  fact  Is  that  hosUIItles 
In  Eastern  Europe  could  release  forces  whose 
outcome  no  man  can  control  or  predict  TTie 
United  States  has  a  profound  national  Inter- 
est In  the  course  of  such  events  It  must  do 
everything  in  Its  p^wer  to  prevent  such  oc- 
currences, and  U)  participate  with  its  allies 
m  policies  U.I  control  them 

These  .are  among  the  reasons  why  British 
Defense  Minister  Healy.  and  other  Europeans, 
have  sought  conflrmation  from  President  Nix- 
on tliat  In  this  critical  regard  American  pol- 
icy win  remain  Arm 

Thus,  one  by  one.  beyond  the  mutual  Ir- 
rlUUons  implicit  m  the  situation,  men  find 
the  alternatives  to  our  present  pattern  of 
Atlantic  relationships  unconvincing.  No  Eu- 
ropean enlliy  could  soon  acquire  the  nuclear 
capacity  to  deter  the  huge  Soviet  arsenal 
No  one  wants  the  formation  of  Exirope  to 
destrjy  the  unitary  world  economy  twenty 
years  of  patient  work  has  built  Only  trans- 
AtUntlc  ctjoperation  can  solve  technological 
and  educational  problems.  xnA  build  a  sound 
foundation  of  knowledge  for  the  future  It  iS 
therefore  reassuring  that  President  Nixon's 
remarks  in  Brussels  on  February  24  echo,  al- 
most word  for  word,  one  section  of  President 
Johnsons  speech  of  October  7,  1966 

We  are  left  with  the  traditional  prescrip- 
tion about  making  haste  slowly  But  that 
rule,  sage  .is  it  is  does  not.  and  cannot,  mean 
Immobility  Our  AUantlc  Institutions  do  need 
strengthening,  and  Uiey  do  need  change  The 
nature  of  many  problems  requires  some  re- 
forms—la t.ie  field  or  moneury  policy,  for 
example,  where  in  my  Judgment  existing  pat- 
terns ■>{  co.jperation  should  become  institu- 
tional. Nothing  less  can  concert  and  har- 
mor,l;?e  policy  and  contain  daiigerous  pres- 
sures towards  protection. sm  and  fragmenta- 
Uon  ,\nd  other  steps  are  required  in  the 
political  life  of  NATO  to  achieve  equal  re- 
sponsibility m  the  relationship  between  Eu- 
rope and  .\merica  The  procedures  and  '.he 
precedents  exist.  If  there  is  enough  will  to 
use  them  The  Allies  have  p.i.ssed  formal  reso- 
lutions, expressing  their  determination  to 
consult  each  other  Intensively  and  at  a  high 
level  in  the  making  of  policy  It  Is  time  ro 
put  those  resolutions  to  work,  so  that  here 
too.  ccK.peratlon  will  become  a  matter  of  in- 
stitutional strength 

But  we  must  not  expect  magic  result*  from 
President  Nixon  s  useful  trip  It  dramatizes 
the  viuil  Amerlcai;  Interest  in  the  Independ- 
ence and    mtegrlfy  of   Western   Europe,   and 


m  its  development  as  our  partner  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  It  should  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  Impetus  to  the  Atlantic  dialogue. 
But  It  will  take  a  long  time  before  AlUed 
political  policy  Is  fully  harmonized  For  the 
cross-currents  of  the  nuclear  problem,  and 
attraction  of  pursuing  contradictory  policies 
for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  will  mean  that 
progress  towards  strengthening  the  Atlantic 
Community  will  at  best,  be  slow. 

But  the  forces  of  unity  are  ver%-  great  And 
their  pressure  on  events  Is  real.  The  next 
few  years  may  see  important  opportunities 
for  progress  in  this  direction:  In  monetary 
policy,  where  a  prompt  consolidation  of  re- 
serves would  be  desirable  and  useful:  in  de- 
veloping habits  of  political  cooperation  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Harmel  Resolution:  in  moving  through  the 
Orgamzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  towards  a  much  tighter  and 
more  disciplined  trading  system  for  all  the 
countries  who  belong  to  O.EC.D,.  and  their 
regional  systems, 

V 

X  might  conclude  with  another  case  to  il- 
lustrate my  argument:  The  Middle  East  Like 
our  relationship  with  Europe,  the  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  is  a  tangled  skein  of  hUtory, 
of  feelings,  of  fears,  and  of  rivalries.  It  is 
even  more  Intractable,  and  even  more  im- 
mune to  Utopian  solutions,  than  the  orga- 
nization of  the  AUantlc  Community. 

With  the  erosion  and  then  the  disappear- 
ance of  British  and  French  positions  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East  after  1945. 
the  United  States  faced  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges to  Its  national  interest.  We  have  deep 
ties  to  many  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states 
With  the  Soviet  Union,  we  played  a  positive 
and  responsible  role  In  the  establishment  of 
Israel. 

The  resources  to  the  Mlddlle  East  are  vital 
to  the  world  economy.  And  In  hostile  hands. 
Its  space  could  threaten  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Africa,  of  Iran  and  the  Asian  Sub- 
continent It  Is  no  wonder  that  we.  and  some 
of  our  Allies,  have  repeatedly  pledged  our 
support  to  the  political  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  states  of  the 
region,  and  that  In  1957.  and  again  In  1961. 
Congress  authorized  active  programs  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  nations  In 
the  area,  and  authorized  the  use  of  force  as 
well  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  ".irmed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  interna- 
tional Communism  " 

I  shall  not  burden  you  today  with  review- 
ing the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  Its  ramifi- 
cations. But  I  might  offer  a  few  comments 
on  the  present  stage  of  the  effort  to  achieve 
peace. 

You  win  recall  that  after  months  of  .skir- 
mishing, the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  passed  a  unanimous  Resolution  on 
November  22,  1967.  calling  on  the  parties  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  would  definitely 
settle  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy,  and  estab- 
lish conditions  of  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  area.  That  agreement,  the  Security 
Council  said,  should  establish  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors,  to  replace  the  armistice  demar- 
cation lines  established  In  1949.  and  the 
cease-fire  lines  of  June.  1967.  The  Israeli 
armed  forces  should  withdraw  to  such  lines 
The  agreement  should  also  establish  guaran- 
tees for  maritime  rights  In  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Strait  of  Tlran.  embody  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem,  and  assure  the 
rlgat  of  every  nation  In  the  region  to  live  In 
.security  and  peace.  It  was  provided  that  the 
Secretary  General  .should  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  consult  with  the  parties,  and 
assist  them  In  reaching  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  the  Resolution. 

For  more  than  fifteen  weary  months,  the 
Secretary  General's  personal  representative. 
Ambassador  Oustav  Jarring,  has  sought  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  of  the  parties  In 
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accordance  with  the  principles  and  proylslona 
of  the  Resolution.  The  United  States  has  tried 
In  every  way  open  to  It  to  facilitate  this  re- 
sult, by  seeking  to  preserve  those  elements  of 
the  situation  Indispensable  to  the  possibility 
of  peace,  and  by  urging  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  more  towards  meanlngfful  nego- 
tiations. While  we  have  differed  with  all  the 
parties  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  basic  obstacle  to  peace  has  been  the 
continuance  and  Intensification  of  terrorist 
activities,  supported  or  condoned  by  some 
Arab  governments,  and  the  policy  embodied 
In  the  Khartoum  formula — "no  negotiations, 
no  recognition,  no  peace." 

Terrorist  activities  violate  the  cease-fire 
resolutions,  and  International  law.  They  are 
deslg^ned  to  prevent  p>eace,  and  force  another 
war.  There  Is  a  risk,  though  not  a  great  one, 
that  they  could  succeed. 

So  far  as  negotiations  are  concerned,  the 
government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
bears  primary  respKjnslblllty  at  this  time  for 
the  stalemate  In  the  Jarring  Mission.  It  says 
It  Is  ready  to  implement  the  Security  Council 
Resolution  "as  a  package  deal"  In  all  its  parts. 
But  thus  far.  at  least,  It  has  not  made  clear 
Us  willingness  to  Implement  the  provision  of 
the  Resolution  requiring  It  to  make  an  agree- 
ment establishing  peace,  nor  Is  acceptance  of 
any  practical  procedure  for  reaching  such  an 
agreement  with  Irsael.  We  mvist  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Security  Council  Resolution  is  not 
self-executing.  It  requires  the  parties  to  take 
responsibility  for  peace,  tind  to  solve  a  num- 
ber of  problems  in  connection  with  peace: 
demilitarization  and  other  security  arrange- 
ments; agreement  on  secure  and  recognized 
borders;  guarantees  of  maritime  rights;  and 
the  refugee  problem. 

The  hope  of  the  government  of  the  U.A.R., 
frequently  and  openly  stated,  is  that  the 
United  States  will  undertake  to  repeat  the 
procedure  it  followed  In  1957^-of  negotiating 
with  Israel  In  behalf  of  Egypt,  so  that  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  could  be  obtained  with- 
out peace.  It  failed  to  i>ersuade  President 
Johnson  to  follow  this  course.  I  have  no  doubt 
It  ij  now  trying  Its  proposals  on  President 
Nixon, 

.American  opinion  needs  no  warning  against 
this  trap.  We  acted  as  Egypt's  broker  once, 
only  to  tind  that  It  violated  every  provision 
of  the  understanding  it  reached  with  us, 
with  Israel,  and  with  the  whole  international 
community,  stage  by  stage,  until  it  closed 
the  Strait  of  Tiran  In  May.  1967.  This  time, 
the  United  .States  has  said,  there  must  be 
peace — a  definitive  end  to  twenty  years  of 
warfare  which  has  become  a  burden  to  world 
peace  .^iid  the  parties  must  take  public  re- 
.^ponsibillty  for  the  agreement  establishing 
a  condition  of  peace. 

The  purpose  of  American  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  has  been  to  protect  Important — 
indeed  vltal^long-range  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Its  Allies.  So  far  as 
the  parties  are  concerned,  it  has  been  a  fair 
and  even-handed  policy.  We  agree  with 
Israel  that  circumstances  require  peace.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  absence  of  peace 
Is  in  the  .\rab  Interest,  or  that  any  state — 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations — has  a 
legitimate  interest  In  claiming  the  right  to 
destroy  another.  To  Insist  on  peace  Is  not  to 
oppose  the  rightful  Interests  of  any  Arab 
state.  Nor  is  it  a  p>osltlon  contrary  to  Arab 
interests  To  Insist  that  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  accept  and  fulfill  the  provl- 
.slons  of  the  tinanlmous  Security  Council 
Resolution  of  November  22.  1967.  On  many 
other  problems — territorial  changes,  refugees, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  like — we  have  taken 
.stands  which  we  believe  would  pr'-tect  the 
interests  and  dignity  of  all  the  parties,  and 
permit  them  to  mike  a  Just  and  balanced 
peace. 

Such  a  peace  Is  ix)£slble.  I  am  convinced. 
If  the  parties  want  peace.  The  next  few 
weeks  should  show  whether  peace  will  come 
pursuant  to  the  Resolution  of  November  22. 
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I  am  confident  the  United  States  will  not  re- 
peat the  error  it  made  In  1957,  in  negotiating 
a  settlement  which  failed  to  end  conditions 
of  hostility  in  the  area,  and  establish  peace. 

VI 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Vlet-Nam  in 
this  talk,  for  there  Is  little  to  add  at  this 
tense  moment,  as  we  watch  the  bitter  fight- 
ing In  the  area,  and  hope  for  good  news  from 
Paris  and  Saigon.  Here,  too,  I  have  no  doubt, 
President  Nixon  is  being  tested,  and  much 
turns  on  the  outcome,  in  South  East  Asia 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  perspective  of  my  argument  today, 
we  should  view  these  problems — in  Europe. 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  In  Viet-Nam — as  as- 
pects of  a  single  process — our  efforts,  and 
that  of  our  friends,  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate a  system  of  peace.  Collapse  on  any 
front  could  endanger  all.  Such  stability  as 
the  world  has  known  for  twenty  years  rests 
on  the  deterrent  j>ower  of  American  commit- 
ments, backed  by  the  staunch  patience  of  the 
American  people. 

We  have  pursued  a  steady  course  In  for- 
eign affairs  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Po- 
litical philosophers  have  thought  that  such 
continuity  in  foreign  policy  was  Impossible 
for  the  volatile  public  opinion  of  a  democ- 
racy. Despite  Its  costs,  and  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made,  much  has  been  achieved. 

There  are  risks  ahead.  The  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  accepted  the  logic  of  co- 
existence. And  conflict  can  still  be  triggered 
by  the  irresponsible  rulers  of  small  states.  But 
the  greatest  risk  of  general  war  could  come 
from  an  American  return  to  Isolation:— a 
pulling  back  from  Europe  and  Asia  that 
could  precipitate  far  worse  troubles  than 
those  which  followed  our  withdrawal  from 
Korea  In  1949.  For  war  comes  with  panic 
when  the  world  seems  to  be  slipping  Its 
moorings.  Strong  Isolationist  voices  are  heard 
in  the  country  preaching  such  a  course. 

For  that  disease,  the  best  cure  Is  the  quiet 
and  thorough  study  of  the  problem  of  peace 
in  our  schools.  In  our  universities,  and  In 
every  forum  of  the  nation  where  policy  is 
debated. 

Hence,  my  appeal  to  you  today. 


ALL  OF  WISCONSIN  CAN  BE  PROUD 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
markable woman  has  taken  over  the 
governmental  helm  of  Israel,  and  I  am 
confident  that  under  Mrs.  Golda  Meir's 
leadership  great  strides  will  be  made 
toward  solving  the  complex  problems  of 
her  country. 

Mrs.  Meir  ranks  among  the  outstand- 
ing public  servants  of  Israel,  having 
served  in  various  capacities  throughout 
her  long  career.  With  a  sense  of  pride, 
many  Wisconsinites  watched  Mrs.  Meir 
emerge  as  one  of  the  truly  outstanding 
world  flgiu"es.  She  emigrated  to  Mil- 
waukee when  she  was  8,  grew  up  there 
and  graduated  from  the  Teachers'  Train- 
ing College  in  1917.  For  several  years 
thereafter.  Mrs.  Meir  taught  school  in 
Milwaukee  and  was  active  in  local  Jew- 
ish affairs. 

Compelled  by  her  desire  to  see  a  home 
created  for  the  Jewish  people,  she  left 
Milwaukee  in  1921  and  moved  to 
Palestine  to  begin  working  on  her  dream. 
In  1948  the  years  of  sweat  and  tears  bore 
fruit  and  the  sovereign  state  of  Israel 
became  a  reaUty. 

Although  difficult  decisions  face  Pre- 
mier Meir,  I  am  sure  that  the  Israeli 
nation  will  be  carefully  guided  imder  her 
wise  counsel. 

I  wish  Premier  Golda  Meir  success  in 
her  challenging  new  role  and  hope  that 


the  future  will  bring  a  lasting  peace  to 
the  Middle  East. 

An  article  tracing  Mrs.  Meir's  life  in 
America  recently  appeared  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mrs.  Mek's  Lot  Here  Traced 
(By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

When  Israel's  new  premier  was  a  girl,  she 
shared  two  rooms  with  her  parents  and 
younger  sister,  worked  for  20  cents  per  hour 
at  the  library  and  led  the  life  of  an  Immi- 
grant's daughter  In  pre- World  War  I  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  premier  is  now  Mrs.  Golda  Meir.  who 
has  been  chosen  to  lead  her  nation  in  a  period 
of  crisis.  Then  she  was  Goldle  Mabowehz.  who 
came  to  Milwaukee  from  her  native  Russia  In 
1906  when  she  was  8  years  old.  She  remained 
here  during  most  of  the  next  14  years,  forma- 
tive ones  for  the  distinguished  career  which 
followed  her  departure  in  1920. 

After  she  became  a  world  flgtire.  Milwaukee 
proudly  identified  Mrs.  Meir  as  Its  own.  but 
surprising  little  has  been  recorded  about  her 
time  here — and  much  of  that,  it  seems,  has 
been  Inaccurate. 

She  Is  often  identified  as  a  former  Milwau- 
kee schoolteacher  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  what 
Is  now  the  University  of  Wisconsin — Milwau- 
kee. But  a  check  of  records  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  old  friends  here  indicate  that  she 
never  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  she 
did  not  graduate  from  what  was  then  Mil- 
waukee Normal  school. 

Mrs.  Meir  was  born  May  3,  1898,  in  Kiev, 
of  Jewish  parents.  Her  father.  Malehz  Ma- 
bowehz. a  carpenter,  soon  moved  his  family 
to  Plnsk.  It  was  there,  when  she  was  4  years 
old.  that  she  participated  In  her  first  protest. 

Forty-five  Russian  Jews  had  been  mas- 
sacred. Various  Jewish  communities  In  the 
czar's  realm  declared  a  day  of  fasting  to 
mourn  the  dead.  Children  of  her  age  were 
exempt,  but  Goldle  insisted  on  Joining  In  the 
fast. 

In  an  era  of  pogroms  and  discrimination, 
many  of  those  In  Russian  ghettos  fled  to 
America.  There  Is  some  Indication  that  Ma- 
bowehz came  to  Milwaukee  first,  sending  for 
his  family  later. 

Goldle  was  one  of  eight  children,  but  by 
the  time  the  family  migrated  the  five  sons 
had  died.  Only  the  three  daughters  were 
left — an  older  girl,  who  soon  married  and 
moved  to  Denver,  Goldle  and  a  younger  sister. 
Clara. 

In  1907.  Mabowehz  was  operating  a  small 
grocery  store  at  615  W.  Walnut  st  .  then  the 
main  business  street  of  a  predominantly 
Jewish  neighborhood  which  included  the 
area  between  4th.  10th.  Vllet  and  Walnut  st.s. 

Two  years  later,  the  city  directory  iden- 
tifies Mabowehz  as  a  grocer  at  623  W.  Walnut 
and  his  first  name,  which  had  been  Malehz. 
is  now  given  as  Morris, 

FAMILY      MOVES 

By  1913,  the  family  had  moved  to  748  10th 
St.,  where  it  operated  a  delicatessen  called 
Miller  and  Mabowehz.  Goldle  was  included 
In  the  1914  city  directory,  when  she  was  16. 
and  was  reported  to  be  in  sales  work.  The 
family  address  was  then  listed  as  750  10th  St. 

Two  years  later,  the  directory  indicates, 
she  was  clerking  at  Schuster's  She,  her  par- 
ents and  Clara  were  still  living  in  the  two 
rooms  behind  the  small  grocery  store  on  10th 

St. 

The  sales  and  clerking  Jobs  were  presum- 
ably part  timo  because  Miss  Mabowehz  was 
also  going  to  school.  She  had  gone  to  the  9th 
Street  elementary  school  and  attended  North 
Division  and  a  high  school  In  Denver,  where 
she  visited  her  older  sister,  before  enrolling 
at  Milwaukee  Normal  in  October,  1916. 
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SEKCMBCIUI      r,.  .LUIE 

laadore  Tuchman,  80  of  3774  N  Sherman 
blvd  .  A  retired  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
solidated Waat*  Paper  Co  waa  then  one  of 
•  number  of  young  MUw»uke»n3  participat- 
ing In  the  Labor  Zionist  movement  When 
Ooldle  Cjune  back  from  Denver  he  recalled, 
she  Wia  not  interested  in  Zionl.sm  Out  waa 
chairman  of  a  women  »  organization  to  n^nt 
tuberculosis 

We  had  a  Hebrew  school  on  Sundays  at 
Lincoln  House,  which  was  acroa*  from  the 
ath  Street  school.  '  Tuchman  said  I  met  tier 
at  a  lecture  and  we  felt  that  this  kflrl  who 
waa  going  to  teachers  collet^e  and  knew  a 
little  about  Judaism,  could  do  a  lot  of  good 
with  the  children 

She  spoke  nice  Yiddish,  which  you  dont 
see  much  In  this  country  " 

Tuchman  persuaded  Miss  Mabowehz  to  b«- 
come  one  of  aOout  a  dozen  volunteer  teach- 
ers at  the  school,  which  met  for  several  hours 
on  Sunday  mornings  and  later  on  Saturday 
afternoons  It  was  he  said,  a  cultural  schofil. 
concentrating  on  preserving  the  Jewish  herit- 
age for  children  of  immigrants 

HAD      SELr-CONrtDENC  B 

Whep  he  first  met  her.  Tuchman  said, 
Qi)ldie  U#d  a  great  deal  of  self-confldence 
and  Was  sure  she  was  much  above  the  aver- 
age girl."  but  actually  she  knew  very  little 

In  that  environment  with  a  group  of  lay- 
men who  were  interested  in  Jewish  culture 
and  the  Jewish  faith  there  s  where  she  grew 
up     he  said 

Records  jf  Miss  VLibowehzs  career  at 
L'WM  s  predecessor  are  scanty  A  document 
signed  by  Richard  E  Krug.  their  principal  of 
North  Division,  recommended  her  for  admis- 
sion to  Milwaukee  Normal  m  Oct  5  I9I6. 
She  apparently  stayed  only  until  Mar  15. 
1917.  when  she  took  a  Job  with  the  Milwau- 
kee public  library  as  a  libmrv  .assistant  A 
notaUon  dated  Feb  3.  1917  indicated  that 
she  was  then  in  college  but  would  be  free  to 
take  the  Job  on  Mar   15 

It  was  then  possible  to  be  certified  to  teach 
In  a  rural  school  after  only  one  school  year 
at  Milw.iuk->e  Normal  But  the  records  indi- 
cate Miss  Mabowehz  was  enrolled  in  the 
primary  grammar  division,  a  two  year 
course  of  study 

COMPLrTED    TWO    SEMESTERS 

Semesters  were  then  onlv  12  weeks  so  It 
seems  likely  that  she  completed  two  such 
semesters  before  leaving  school  for  the  li- 
brary Job  One  of  her  old  friends  recalled  that 
in  those  days  married  women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  teach  and  Goldie  s  mother  opposed 
her  choice  of  teaching  as  a  proresslon  for 
fear  this  would  mean  she  would  not  marry 

While  she  wa^i  In  Denver  the  Milwaukee 
girl  had  met  Morris  Mverson— the  name  has 
sometimes  been  spelled  Meyerson  Goldles 
maiden  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Mabowltz. 
but  the  Mverson  and  Mabowehz  spellings 
were  used  in  Milwa^iKee  city  directories 

Mverson  Qrst  appears  In  the  1919  directory 
when  ne  was  listed  as  a  sign  writer  for  Ault- 
man.  Inc    458  Jefferson  st 

.MARRIED     IN     1917 

Mverson  and  Miss  Mabowehz  were  married 
here  m  1917 

He  was  a  first  cla.ss  man  Tuchman  said 
^>S^Jen  Ooldle  was  a  leader  of  the  local 
Labor  Zl3n IS ts.  who  were  part  of  a  worldwide 
movement  which  en.isloned  a  Jewish  home- 
land in  what  was  then  called  Palestine 
Street  corner  meetings  were  held  on  Walnut 
St  with  the  young  woman  among  those 
making  speeches 

Her  biographers  have  said  that  Mabowehz 
who  was  then  working  as  a  carpenter  lor  the 
Milwaukee  road,  objected  at  first  to  his 
daughter  s  speech-making  He  went  to  one  of 
the  street  corner  rallies  to  order  her  to  stop 

But  his  daughter  was  so  persuasive  that 
he  changed  his  mmd 

What  a  tongue  he  said  proudly  "What 
a  spirit. 


Tuchman  remembers  attending  meetings 
at  Mabowehz  home,  with  young  Labor  Zion- 
ists crowding  into  the  two  rM,a\a  to  talk  of 
weighty  matters 

AX.1<     WERE     l>Ou« 

■  There  was  no  washrx^m  in  the  House  and 
no  electricity— Just  g.is  lights,  '  Tuchman 
said  ■  All  of  us  were  ooor  Mabowehz  was 
making  M  or  25c  an  hour  and  his  work 
wasn't  steady 

There  weren  t  Jobs  enough  In  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  People  would  be  peddlers  or 
would  go  out  with  a  cart  and  pick  uu  rags 
I  myself  was  working  60  hours  a  week'at  Idc 
an  hour--«9  a  week,  that  w.is  very  good 

We  would  have  meetings  at  the  Mabo- 
wehz house  two  or  three  times  a  week  The 
father,  mother  and  two  daughters  grew  up 
with  us  Mabo*ehz  was  poor  as  far  as 
money's  concerned  but  he  was  a  smart  man 
In  those  two  little  rooms,  we  talked 
about  all   the  worlds   troubles." 

Tuchman  said  that  the  Labor  Zionists 
often  backed  the  Milwaukee  Socialists,  who 
elected  Emil  Seidel  and  later  Daniel  W  Ho.m 
to  the  mayoralty  and  sent  Victor  Berger  to 
congress 

•'We    were    working    with    them."    he    said, 
but  they  never  recognized  us  as  a  Socialist 
movement   ' 

MAJuR    INFLUENCE 

Later  he  said.  Berger  stimetlines  addressed 
the  Labor  Zionists  Eugene  V  Debs,  the  So- 
cialist candidate  fir  president,  als.j  spoke 
here  In  an  era  when  Milwaukee's  Socialists 
were  a  major  Influence  on  public  affairs 

The  future  Israeli  premier  heard  Debs  ,ind 
Berger  speak  and  shared  .some  of  their  Ideas 
It  seems  possible  that  a  movement  which 
has  become  history  in  Milwaukee  may  have 
had  some  Influence  on  the  leader  ul  a  n.Htlon 
that  did  not  exist  when  Berger  regarded  the 
Labor  Zionists  .is  unworthy  of  much  notice. 

After  Mverson  and  Miss  Maboweliz  were 
married  in  1917.  they  made  plans  to  go  to 
Palestine  There  u  a  story— Tuchnian  had 
heard  It  but  cannot  vouch  for  Its  truth  — 
that  before  Goldie  would  marry  Morris  he 
had   to  promise   to  go  there 

PLEOCED    Sl^PPORT 

It  was  m  1917  that  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
British  foreign  secret.iry.  pledged  British 
support  tor  a  Jewish  homeland  in  P.Uestlne, 
then  under  British  control 

Tuchman  iiid  Mrs  Mverson  were  named  as 
the  Milwaukee  delegates  to  a  Labor  Zionist 
convention  in  Philadelphia  After  that,  the 
young  woman  began  traveling  around  the 
country  making  speeches  She  made  a  na- 
tional tour  lo  raise  money  for  a  newspaper 
the  organlzullon  was  starting 

It  was  in  1920.  Tuchman  said,  when  the 
Myersons  and  several  other  young  Labor 
Zionists  left  Milwaukee  for  what  was  later  to 
become  Israel 

Before  they  left,  some  friends  of  ours 
had  a  wedding,  he  said  At  night,  they  had 
a  party  for  close  friends  There  were  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  us.  Including  Mrs    Melr    We  were 

dancing  together  and  having  a  go<xl  time 

th..r    wa.s   nearly    5o    ye  irs   ayo.    and    we   were 
young 

When  we  parted  after  the  party,  we  said 
go<.)d-by  They  were  leaving  soon  for  Pales- 
tine We  didn  t  expect  ever  to  see  each  other 
again   " 

It  dldnt  turn  out  that  wav.  of  course  The 
Myersons  joined  a  kibbutz."  an  agricultural 
cooperative  sett'ement  and  for  a  time  the 
future  premier  from  Milwaukee  was  in 
charge  of  raising  chickens  L.uer  she  held 
numerous  government  poets  Lravellne 
widely 

She  vl.slted  .Milwaukee  numerous  times, 
often  staying  with  Tuchman  and  his  wife 
He  said  the  Israeli  navy  got  its  start  in  his 
house  Mrs  Melr  bought  the  first  two  ships 
from  Canada  while  she  was  staying  there 

Mverson  died  s.jme  years  ago  After  she 
became    foreign    minister,    his    wife    Hebra- 


.clzed  her  name — at  first  to  Mayer,  than  to 
tloida  Melr 

She  Is  fi  very  remarkable  [>erson.  T\ich- 
man  said  She  Is  not  only  the  prime  min- 
ister of  Israel  She  knows  America.  She  loves 
America. 

She  wont  get  stuck  up  because  she's 
prime  minister  She's  a  plain  woman  who 
still    remembers    her   friends   ' 


LENNOX.   S    DAK  .    'WINS   NATIONAL 
CLEAN-UP  AWARD 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  haviiiR 
reached  the  a^e  where  we  are  confronted 
daily  with  the  many  problems  of  our 
great  urban  centers,  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  achievements  of  small  towns  which 
i-emam  the  "backbone  of  American 
society  " 

I  am  proud  to  cail  attention  to  the  out- 
standhig  achievements  of  Lennox.  S. 
Dak  .  a  town  of  1.400  people  in  the  .south- 
eastern part  of  my  State  which  has  again 
called  attention  tj  the  AU-Amencan 
small  town.  Pew  cities  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  can  boast  a  more  impres- 
.sive  record  than  Lennox,  which  recently 
wen  it.s  fifth  award  in  (j  years  m  the 
National  Clean -Up  Contest.  Lennox  was 
the  .smallest  town  to  receive  a  trophy 
award  at  the  1969  National  Congress  on 
Beautification.  which  was  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  m  Washington  last 
month 

I  congratulate  the  cit'zens  of  Lennox 
who  have  proved  to  all  of  us  that  unity 
and  hard  work  behind  a  common  cause 
can  reap  great  results  regardless  of  size 
Every  citizen  of  Lennox  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  campaign  to  keep  their 
town  amoiiK  the  cleanest  in  America. 
This  kind  of  spirit  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  replac- 
ing decay  with  progress  in  the  urban 
areas  of  this  country 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  newspaper 
articles  noting  the  achievement  of  the 
people  of  Lennox 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Feb   24.  1969  | 

Le.vnox.     S      Dak.     To     Receu-e     National 

Clean-Up  Award 

I  By  Marianne  Coureyi 

Lennox.  S  Dak.  — Whatever  the  formula 
or  knack  for  remaining  among  the  top  trophv 
award  winners  in  the  National  Clean-Up  Con- 
test each  year,  this  southeastern  South  Da- 
kola  Community  has  certainly  kept  South 
Dakota  in  the  .select  list  in  great  style  during 
the  last  SIX  years 

Few  Cities  of  any  size  can  boa^t  .i  more  im- 
pressive record— five  awards  In  .six  years  — for 
being  among  the  trophy  winners  in  this  na- 
tionwide competition,  of  which  the  National 
Clean  Up-Paint  Up-Pix  Up  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. D  C    is  sponsor 

Listed  at  1.353  in  the  I960  census.  Lennox 
will  be  the  smallest  in  population  receiving 
a  trophy  award  at  the  1969  National  Congress 
on  Beautification  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
In  Washington  on  Tue.'-day. 

It  will  highlight  the  three-day  event  (Sun- 
day through  Tuesday  I.  according  to  R  H 
(Dicki  Hackendahl.  director  of  the  national 
bureau  in  Washington 

In  a  recent  telephlne  conversation  Mr 
Hackendahl  advised  Lennox  Mayor  Fred 
Courey  the  city  of  Lennox's  entrv  w"as  one  of 
181  submitted  In  its  category— cities  up  to 
25.000  In  population 
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Judging  in  the  national  contest  is  based 
on  the  year-round  campaigns,  showing  proj- 
ects and  activities,  participation  and  results 
in  community  beautification.  property  im- 
provements, youth  activities  and  miscellane- 
ous (including  promotional).  In  addition  to 
the  pride  and  progresslveness  of  Individuals, 
Mayor  Courey  attributes  much  of  the  Lennox 
success  to  interested  city  officials  and  person- 
nel, the  great  number  of  Lennox  organiza- 
tions, groups  and  churches  that  are  active 
and  retain  interest,  and  the  splendid  support 
of  Lennox  business  and  professional  men. 

In  conjunction  with  his  recent  board 
position  with  Mlkota  Opportunities  Inc. — 
area  industrial  and  economic  development 
group — and  the  Southeastern  South  Dakota 
Community  Action  Agency,  Inc.,  Mayor 
Courey  sent  out  letters  to  board  members, 
mayors  and  town  board  presidents  and  chair- 
men of  other  civic  groups  such  as  chambers 
of  commerce  and  development  corporations, 
encouraging  participation  In  area  and  na- 
tionwide competition. 

In  commenting  at  one  time  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  area  industrial  and  economic 
development  organl2atlons,  Mlkota  Opportu- 
nities. Inc..  National  Director  Hackendahl 
said.  "This  area-wide  approach  Is  becoming 
very  common  throughout  the  United  States 
as  individual  cities  and  towns  recognize  that 
in  order  to  grow  and  prosper  they  must  look 
at  themselves  as  a  part  of  a  total  area.  Cer- 
lainly  I  would  think  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  his  organization  can  undertake  Is  to  de- 
velop a  civic  improvement  and  beautification 
program  in  every  city  and  town  that  Is  rep- 
resented . 

In  extending  his  congratulations  earlier, 
Hackendahl  said.  "I  am  sure  that  you  are 
most  excited  with  this  national  recognition, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
petition was  keener  this  year  than  ever 
before 

A  beautifully  engraved  trophy  will  be 
presented  to  your  city's  representative  at  an 
elaborate  Awards   Ceremony." 

"As  a  trophy  winner,  your  city  will  be  In 
competition  for  the  National  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence— the  Trigg  Trophy — which  Is  the 
highest  honor  any  city  can  receive  for  clean 
up,  beautification  and  civil  Improvement, 
The  recipient  of  this  award  wlU  be  an- 
nounced as  the  concluding  highlight  of  our 
Awards  Ceremony  on  Tuesday. 

On  behalf  of  the  Bureau  and  our  Judging 
panel,  again,  our  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions," he  concluded. 

While  the  National  Clean  Up-Palnt  Up-Flx 
Up  Bureau  had  Its  Inception  In  1912,  the 
February  conferences  and  awards  presenta- 
tions were  started  In  1964.  Mayor  Courey  has 
attended  each  of  these  annual  events  ex- 
cept 1967.  receiving  Lennox's  award  on  three 
occasions  while  Tony  Groebner,  then  Lennox 
Commercial  Club  president,  receiving  the 
trophy  m  February  a  year  ago. 

I  From  the  Sioux  Fall  Argus-Leader, 

Feb.  3,  1969) 
Lennox  Achuves  Splendid  Record 

The  ulert  and  "wholesome  community  of 
Lennox  has  occasion  again  to  be  bursting 
with  pride. 

The  reason  is  Its  designation  for  the  fifth 
time  in  the  past  six  years  as  one  of  the  top 
ten  among  the  trophy  winners  In  the  na- 
tional Clean  Up.  Paint  Up  and  Fix  Up  cam- 
paign in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  pKjpula- 
tlon. 

To  enter  this  select  company  of  communi- 
ties once  is  in  itself  a  notable  event.  To  do 
so  five  times  in  six  years  Is  an  extraordinary 
achievement. 

The  top  winner  is  to  be  selected  in  late 
February.  If  Lennox  wins.  It  will  be  a  great 
honor.  Even  If  it  doesn't,  its  cup  of  Joy  should 
be  overflowing  In  the  recognition  already 
achieved. 

An  honor  such  as  this  just  doesn't  come 
ab:)ut  because  of  good  luck.  It  Is  the  result 


primarily  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  a  pleasant,  beautiful  and  clean 
commimlty.  That's  the  kind  of  a  community 
the  people  of  Lennox  want  and  that's  the 
kind  they  have.  We're  proud  to  be  their 
neighbor  and  we  share  with  them  the  satis- 
faction that  accrues  from  this  national  dis- 
tinction. 

[Prom  the  Lennox  Independent) 
Legislature  Passes  ""Lennox"  Resolution 

Wendell  Leafstedt.  who  serves  Lincoln  and 
Union  counties  in  the  South  Dakota  Sen- 
ate, recently  Introduced  a  resolution  In  that 
legislative  body  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Lennox  was  again  selected 
as  one  of  ten  trophy  winners  among  cities 
of  under  25,000  population  in  the  annual 
National  Clean  Up  Contest. 

"Rie  concurrent  resolution  was  read  and 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  a  copy  of  it  was  forwarded  to  Len- 
nox city  officials. 

In  remarks  pertaining  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Leafstedt  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

"In  this  contest  Lennox  was  the  smallest 
city  In  the  finals  of  this  national  contest. 
Also,  I  want  to  add  they  have  been  among 
the  winners  in  this  contest  for  five  of  the 
past  six  years.  It  is  a  city  ■with  a  popula- 
tion of  1400  located  20  miles  southwest  of 
Sioux  Falls  being  five  miles  west  of  Inter- 
state 29. 

""Some  of  the  principal  achievements 
which  lielped  them  to  win  tills  award  are 
continuing  program  of  hard  surfacing 
streets,  new  street  lighting  fixtures,  rebuild- 
ing and  beautification  of  a  new  $85,000  golf 
course,  a  new  Post  Office  building  to  be 
built  soon.  They  have  a  modem  large  nurs- 
ing home  and  are  making  plans  for  a  new 
low-rent  housing  unit  of  30  units  as  a  home 
for  elderly  citizens.  They  have  spent  more 
than  $800,000  in  the  past  few  years  in  city 
Improvements  and  beautification  of  their 
city, 

"This  week  the  Mayor  of  Lennox,  Mr.  Fred 
Courey,  is  In  Washington  where  they  will 
award  the  trophy  for  the  overall  winner 
from  the  final  30  contestants  and  we  hope 
Lennox  will  receive  further  recognition  there. 

"The  fact  that  Lennox  is  the  'smallest  city 
to  win  this  award  Is  all  the  more  reason 
that  we  should  recognize  their  wirrfilng  of 
the  award.  Gentlemen.  I  feel  that  we  should 
Join  in  congratulations  to  the  city  of  Lennox 
for  bringing  national  recognition  to  South 
Dakota." 


STATEMENTS  MADE  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  statements  made  by  eminent 
Americans  before  the  Subcomm-ttee  on 
International  Organization  and  Disar- 
mament Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Prof.  Hans  A  Bethe  at  the 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganization AND  Disarmament  Affairs. 
March  6.  1969 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  components  of 
the  Sentinel  System  as  they  were  presented 
in  the  testimony  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. In  fact,  I  believe  they  are  well  designed, 
and  I  assume  that  they  will  work  as  designed. 
Nor  am  I  troubled  by  the  safety  aspects  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in  the  system. 
I    am   worried    about   the   oossibilltles    of 


penetrating  the  system,  and  I  want  to  quote 
former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara: 

""It  is  imfxjrtant  to  understand  that  none 
of  the  ABM  systems  at  the  present  or  fore- 
seeable state  of  the  art  would  provide  an  im- 
penetrable shield  over  tlie  United  Stales  .  .  , 
Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  (costi  in 
itself  is  not  the  problem:  the  penetrability 
of  the  proposed  shield  is  the  problem."' 

1.  balloons 

I  shall  discuss  the  penetration  aids  which 
the  offense  can  use  with  their  ICBM. 

The  first  such  aids  are  balloons.  Tliey  ran 
be  made  very  thin,  eg.  of  mylar,  and  thus 
can  be  made  to  weigh  only  one  or  a  lew 
pounds.  The  outside  surface  has  to  be  coated 
with  metal,  such  its  aluminum,  but  the  coat- 
ing need  not  be  very  perfect.  "The  coating  is 
to  make  the  balloon  reflect  the  radar  waves 
so  that  the  balloon  appears  to  the  radar  like 
a  reentry  vehicle  If  the  shape  of  the  object 
makes  a  difference  to  the  radar  the  R  V 
Itself  could  be  surrounded  by  a  balloon  after 
the  missile  completes  the  ascent. 

The  balloons  would  all  be  folded  in  small 
packages  while  the  miEsUe  goes  up  through 
the  atmosphere  and  would  then  be  .•'ele.ised 
and  inflated.  If  they  are  simply  released,  they 
will  follow  the  same  trajectory  as  the  reentry 
vehicle.  To  provide  confusion  for  the  radar. 
it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  balloons  so  that 
they  make  well  separated  targets  for  the 
radar.  The  Chinese  would  have  to  le.irn  this 
technique,  but  they  could  do  so  by  using 
their  medium  range  ballistic  missile  for 
launching  the  balloons. 

Balloons  have  a  somewhat  bad  name 
among  missile  experts  because  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  put  them  accurately  on  a  specific 
trajectory  to  hit  a  specific  target.  Tills  how- 
ever would  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Sentinel.  The  doctrine  of  Sentinel  as  lar  as 
I  understand,  is  to  protect  the  entire  country 
and  this  means  intercepting  any  threaten- 
ing object.  "This  would  mean  that  any  bal- 
loon, no  matter  what  trajectory  it  follows 
must  be  considered  a  target  by  .Sentinel,  and 
a  Spartan  missile  must  be  sent  against  it. 
This  would  soon  exhaust  the  supply  of  Spar- 
tan missiles.  In  fact,  one  could  imagine  the 
Chinese  making  an  attack  in  which  they  only 
send  over  balloons,  no  warheads.  Tlie  balloons 
would  draw  the  Sentinel  fire,  exhaust  the 
Spartan  batteries  and  could  then  be  fol- 
lowed  by  the   real   attack  with   warheads. 

This  possibility  forces  us  immediately  to 
retreat  from  the  doctrine  of  protecting  the 
whole  country.  We  then  may  choose  to  pro- 
tect only  cities  and  their  sviburbs  .^s  soon  as 
we  do  this  however,  the  Chinese  could  send 
over  reentry  vehicles  with  live  warheads,  di- 
rected to  places  some  tens  of  miles  west  of 
cities.  When  these  explode  on  tlie  ground, 
the  prevailing  winds  would  carry  the  radio- 
activity into  the  city,  at  least  in  many 
cases 

2.  better  decoys 

The  offense  can  make  decoys  more  sophisti- 
cated than  balloons.  They  mleht  consist  of 
a  sturdy  frame,  and  some  wires  carefully 
arranged  to  give  the  same  radar  cross  sec- 
tion as  the  R  V  "This  requires  some  skill,  and 
the  radar  cross  section  must  be  carefully 
investigated.  But  this  again  can  be  done  in 
the  laboratory,  and  does  not  need  to  wait  for 
the  Chinese  ICBM  capability.  Decoys  can 
again  be  made  to  weigh  a  few  povinds  and 
still— *o  penetrate  some  distance  into  the 
atmosphere. 

3.  CHAFF 

A  particularly  effective  means  of  penetrat- 
ing ABM  defenses  is  chaff.  TTiis  consists  of 
very  thin  metal  wires  cut  to  a  length  of 
about  half  a  wave  length  of  the  radar.  But  the 
exact  length  is  not  Important,  a  chaff  wire 
will  also  be  effective  against  shorter  wave 
lengths.  For  instance,  one  may  think  of  cop- 
per wire  1  mil  in  diameter'  100  million  such 
wires,  cut  to  work  a?alnst  UHF  radar,  will 
weigh   only  400  pounds.   This   can   easily   be 
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carried  by  the  ICBM.  The  only  problem  la 
the  dispersal  of  these  chaff  wlree,  and  this  Is 
Indeed  a  tricky  one  But  If  a  country  learns 
to  disperse  chaff,  it  can  make  a  cloud  of 
chaff  hundreds  of  miles  long,  spread  along 
the  trajectory  of  the  ICBM  This  chaff  cloud 
will  simply  look  black  to  the  radar,  and  any 
R  V  or  decoy  can  be  concealed  within  it  If 
the  defense  wishes  to  hit  the  R  V  above  the 
atmosphere  they  m'ist  send  a  considerable 
number  of  antlmlssUes  iwalnst  the  cloud. 
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4.  acM 

It  '.8  possible  to  design  vehicles  which  emit 
radio  waves  of  about  the  same  frequency 
as  defense  radar,  which  will  then  jam  that 
radar 

3      8LACICOT-T 

This  la  my  favorlt«  penetration    aid    The 
ABM  system  Involves   the  explosion  of  high 
yield  nuclear  weapons  at  high  altitude    Any 
such  explosion  Ionizes  the  atmosphere,  that 
Is   It    tears    the   electrons    of    the   *lr    atoms 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  atom    These  elec- 
trons are  powerful  reflectors  of  radio  waves 
In  fact  the  Ionosphere  which  is  permanently 
around  the  earth,  and  la  responsible  for  radio 
propagation    around    the    world.    fonsUts   of 
of  just  such  electron*  torn  off   from   atoms 
by  sumtght.  An  atomic  explosion  would  pro- 
ctnce  9  -much  higher  concentration  of  elec- 
trons,   and    would    thus    reflect    radio    wavea 
of   much    higher   frequency   than    the    iono- 
sphere   This  Jives  radar  blackout  for  a  cer- 
tain   length   of   time   after   the   explosion   as 
has  been  observed  In  our  high  alUlude  nu- 
clear weapons  tests 

We   know   something  about   this   blackout 
from    the   actual    testa   perf<jrmed     \    lot    of 
xddl-.ional  information  has  been  obtained  by 
theoretical  calculations  since   I9rt2    A  metra'- 
ton    explosion    at    high    altitude    will    rause 
b;aokout  of  CHP  waves  which  are  to  be  used 
in   the  P.\R  radar,  for  several   minutes    This 
blackout   will   not   rover   the   whole  .sky    but 
It    may    easily    cover    an    irea    of    100    mlies 
diameter  or   more    There   are    two   blackotit 
regions      .ne   arises   from    the    ■•flrebair'     |  e 
the   air    that    was   originally   heated    bv    the 
nuclear  explosion    this  usuallv  .-ises  toV^ulte 
high  altitude    100  miles  or  more    The  .second 
Is  due   to   the   beta  rays  which   are  emitted 
by  the  radioactive  flssion  fragments  left  over 
from   the  explosion    This   beta  rav   blackout 
Is   concentrated    at   altitudes   from  30   to  40 
miles.    Blacking    out    a   region    of    loo    mlle« 
diameter  at  this  alutude  covers  a  large  part 
of  the  sky 

Blackout  can  be  caused  by  the  explosions 
of  our  own  Spartan  For  this  reason  the 
amount  of  Ussion  in  the  Spartan  warhead 
Is  kept  to  a  minimum  Also  «  doctrine  can 
be  developed  where  and  when  to  Are  the 
Spartans  <;o  as  u^  cause  minimum  blacyoir 
troubles  In  addition  the  enemy  however  may 
purp-jsely  explode  weapons  at  high  altitudes 
over  our  radar  He  will  of  course  emplov 
maximum  tlsslon  yield  as  to  cause  maximum 
blackout  Behind  the  shield  of  such  a  pre- 
cursor blackout-  he  mav  then  send  any 
further  ml.ssiles  which  jur  radar  cannot  .see 
Of  course  this  is  done  at  the  e.xpense  of  some 
of  his  warheads 

The  enemv  can  further  Increase  the  effec- 
tlvenes.s  of  blackout  bv  sending  his  mls-Mles 
on   a    trajectory    which    reenters    the   atmos- 
phere  at  a   low   angle    This  costs   him   more 
energy,  so  that  it  reduces  the  pavload  of  his 
missiles,  but  it  makes  his  RVs  visible  to  o^r 
radar  only   much   later   than   if   he   u.^^ed   the 
normal    'rajectory.   and   it   thus   helps   pene- 
tration even   In   the  absence  of  blackout 
a    possible:  Chinese  deveiopments 
What  are   the  Chinese   likely   to  do  about 
ICBM-    Our    Intelligence    had    predicted    a 
Chinese  ICBM  test  for  late  1967.  It  obviously 
has  been  postponed  at  least  I  l,  years    When 
it  wi:;  a«.-tually  happen  I  cannot  predict    Nor 
can    I    predict    when    they    will    be    able    to 
tlepl.iy  All  ICBM  system    The  estimates  oj  -he 
Defense  Department  seem  to  me  reasonable 


If  we  deploy  Sentinel  this  may  have  vari- 
ous effects  on  the  Chinese  ICBM  plans  They 
mav  give  up  ICBM  altogether  but  his  is  not 
very  much  like  their  normal  behavior  They 
may  build  ICBM  in  a  straight-forward  man- 
ner without  developing  pen  aids  In  this  cil8« 
Sentinel  will  be  effective  against  the  Chinese 
ICBM  until  -hev  have  quite  substantial  num- 
bers As  I  third  alternative  they  may  develop 
pen  aids  at  the  same  Mme  as  thev  develop 
the  ICBM  Itself,  and  may  he  ready  with  pen 
aids  very  soon  alter  the  first  deployment  of 
ICBM  ' 

It   seems   U)   me  entirely   logical  for  them 
to   do   »<i     Moreover    their   history   In   atomic 
weapons   devekipment   makes   such   a  course 
Ukely    You   will   remember   that   they   tested 
their  first   H-bomb  only  two  veara  after  their 
first    A-bomt5     I    interpret    this    as    meaning 
that   thev  must   have  done  a  lot  of  theoret- 
ical  work   on   The   H-bomb   before  their   first 
A-t)omb  was  ever  exploded    You  can  do  a  lot 
of  theoretical  work  .md  laboratory  work  be- 
fore you   have  the  industrial  capacity  to  put 
the   hardw.ire   into   the   field     In    the   last   20 
years    we   h  ivf   tjone   mostly   the  other   way. 
testing    hardware    very    quickly,    but    during 
the    wrir     at    I.os    Alnmoa     we   were   forced    to 
'ise   the   method   which   I   think   the  Chinese 
have  used    The  Chinese  ,ire  clearly  weak  in- 
dustrially but   they  are  quite  strong  !n  brain 
power    It  seems  to  me  entirely  credible  that 
they  would  develop  one  or  more  systems  of 
penetration  aids  In  the  laboratory  before  they 
have  an  rCBM  operational  capability 

In  this  case.  Sentinel  ability  to  stop  a  Chi- 
nese missile  uttiick  will  (mly  last  for  a  short 
time  after  the  first  Chinese  ICBM  deploy- 
ment Ttiev  need  to  Heplov  only  a  small  nurn- 
ber  of  ICBM  to  r>enetrate  our  defen.ses  Stud- 
ies of  this  prriblem  have  been  made  which  I 
believe  to  be  essentially  correct 

It  is  for  your  committee  to  Judge  whether 
a   lev   years   of   protection   against   the  Chi- 
nese missile  Littack  !s  worth  the  price  of  the 
Sentinel  System    In  forming  that  Judgment 
you    will    certainly    take    into    account    that 
any  Chinese  ICBM  attack  on  this  country  In 
the  foreseeable  future  would  be  totally  sui- 
cidal, without  accomplishing  much  of' mili- 
tary-   value    against    Uie    United    States     We 
have,   and   we  shall   ccmtlnue   to  have    over- 
whelming strategic  superiority  over  Commu- 
nist  China    China  has  not  shown  any  sui- 
cidal tetidencies  m  its  mlUtiry  policy  toward 
other  nations    They  may  have  suicidal  tend- 
encies In  the  conduct  of  their  Internal  pol- 
itics but  this  Is  a  different  matter  altogether. 
Our  great  superiority  over  China  Is  pred- 
icated    upon     the     political     separation     of 
China  from   the  Soviet   Union    It  Is  difficult 
to  predict   whether  this  .separation  will  per- 
sist, and  you  iu-e  obWously  more  competent 
to  Judge  the  prospects  of  the  United  States 
to   do   everything   In   our   ^viwer   to   preserve 
this  split  !n  the  Communist  world    This  Is  a 
diplomatic    problem,   not   a   military   one     It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  SenUnells  a  use- 
ful Instrtmient  for  this  purpose 


make  a  high  estimate  of  the  prospective  num- 
ber of  their  missiles  and  of  their  capability  In 
pen  aids,  and  we  shall  therefore  tend  to  de- 
ploy 3  to  5  times  as  many  antlmlssUes  as 
are  actually  needed  The  Soviets,  seeing  this, 
will  In  turn  overestimate  our  building  plans 
as  well  as  the  capability  of  our  ABM  To  pre- 
serve their  assured  destruction  capability 
they  will  then  build  again  3  to  5  times  as 
many  ICBMs  as  are  actually  necessary  to 
penetrate  our  defenses  In  this  manner  a  rela- 
tively minor  Chinese  missile  buildup  may 
easily  lead  to  a  Soviet  buildup  of  ten  times 
that  number  This  In  turn  will  cause  us  to 
respond  In  kind  with  an  Increase  of  our 
ICBM  force 

In  saying  this  I  assume  that  the  Russians 
do  not  feel  threatened  bv  the  Sentinel  plan 
as  now  conceived  Whether  this  Is  actually 
the  case  remains  to  be  seen. 

8      ABM    TO    DETEND    MINtTTEMAN 

A  completely  different  concept  of  ABM  Is 
to  deploy  It  around  MInuteman  sUos,  and 
at  command  and  control  centers.  This  appli- 
cation has  gone  in  and  out  of  Defense  De- 
partment planning  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a 
scheme 

My  main  reason  is  that  such  deployment 
would  stabilize  the  situation  rather  than  the 
opposite.  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  theory 
of   the   suble   deterrent   In   which   both   the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can  ab- 
sorb an  initial  attack  by  the  other,  and  are 
still  able  to  reUUate.  Thereby  the  chance  of 
such  an  Initial  attack  Is  greatly  diminished, 
certainly  as  long  as  neither  party  wishes  to 
commit  .suicide    In  this  framework,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  reasonable  substitute  for  this 
framework.  It  Is  vital  to  preserve  our  retalia- 
tory capability    This  is  well  assured  at  pres- 
ent   But  If  the  MIRV  concept  can  be  devel- 
oped  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  and  If  the 
MIRV  can  be  aimed  with  very  great  accuracy, 
our   land-based    missiles   may   some   time   In 
the  future  be  In  Jeopardy    For  .such  an  even- 
tuality ABM  defending  our  MInuteman  sUoe 
would  be  a  -.erv  .sensible  countermove.  It  is 
not  the  only  one  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  Sprint  missile  and  the 
MSR  are  good  components  for  defense  of  our 
MInuteman  silos  and  of  command  and  con- 
trol centers  Perhaps  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  want  to  modify  them  somewhat 
for  this  specific  purpose.  It  Is  not  clear  to  me 
that  the  rest  <if  'he  Sentinel  system  is  need- 
ed for  this  type  of  .\BM  deployment.  Ab- 
sence of  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  only  around  our  strategic 
forces,  would  give  the  Russians  better  as- 
surance that  we  are  not  seeking  to  deny  them 
their  second   strike  capability. 
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7      ABMS    RACE    AND    RfSSIAN     REACTION 

If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  Chi- 
nese will  deploy  their  ICBM  system  In  the 
most  etTe.7tlve  manner  compatible  with  their 
limited  resources,  the  quesUon  will  arise 
what  our  reaction  should  be  If  we  deploy 
the  Sentinel  system  we  shall  probably  be 
t^'mpted  ►o  improve  it  in  quality  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  anti-mlsslles  so 
as  to  keep  up  with  the  developing  Chinese 
threat,  I  believe  that  It  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  engage  In  such  a  race,  and  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  Chlnefie  ICBM  capabllty  for 
a  long  time  This  would  probably  be  costly 
but  would  certainly  be  within  our  financial 
capability 

However.  In  the  course  of  this  race,  our 
ABM  system  would  be  built  up  to  a  point 
where  It  would  appear  threatening  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  remember  that  any 
prudent  defense  planner  will  tend  to  be  con- 
servative. When  we  race  the  Chinese,  we  will 


Statement  bt  J  P  Rcina,  Massachttsetts  In- 
stttt^te  or  technology,  cambridge.  mass., 
Before    the    Subcommittee    on    Interna- 
tional    Organization     and     Disarmament 
Apfairs,    Senate    Committez    on    Foreign 
.\fTAiRs.  March  6.  1969 
Mr  Chairman  and  Senators  :  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  state  my  persfinal   views  to- 
day to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment   Mv  views  In  no  way  reflect  views  held 
at    MIT    or   any   of    its    laboratories   where 
there  Is  a  spectrum  of  opinion  on  this  Issue. 
I  have  been  Involved  In  one  way  or  another 
In   the  concerns   about   large  defensive  sys- 
tems since  I  worked  as  a  civilian  In  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    from    1959-1963.    For 
most  of  that  time,  I  was  Director  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  an  agency 
which  had  as  one  of  Its  major  responsibili- 
ties rt«earch  and  exploratory  development  of 
BMD    The  actual  development  of  Nlke-Zeus, 
Nlke-X.  and  Sentinel  was,  however,  not  the 
responsibility  of  ARPA  but  was  assigned  to 
the  Army.  Since  1963.  I  have  followed  closely 
the  technical  developments  In  this  field 

The  national  debate  on  Sentinel  Is  the 
first  example  I  know  of  a  military  system  be- 
coming a  matter  of  intense  public  debate,  not 
confined  to  small  groups  of  experts  or  advo- 
cates of  a  special  cause.  I  think  It  Is  signifi- 


cant that  we  have  such  a  public  discussion, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  democratic  proceu.  I 
suppose  that  up  to  now  the  highly  technical 
and  classified  nature  of  key  Issues  Involved 
in  military  systems  precluded  public  Involve- 
ment. But,  also,  because  almost  all  military 
programs  were  given  high  national  priority, 
they  received  little  critical  questioning  by 
Congress  or  the  press.  However,  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  within  the  executive  branch  and 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
military  programs  are  carefully  examined  and 
reviewed  for  technical  feasibility,  necessity, 
and  costs — and  Indeed  many  programs  which 
initially  seemed  attractive  were  curtailed 
after  study.  But  I  think  that  it  is  healthy  to 
have  questions  of  defense  enter  the  public 
arena  whenever  possible  and  be  Judged  in  re- 
lation to  other  national  Issues  and  commit- 
ments I  think  that  on  the  matter  of  Sentinel 
we  can  have  meaningful  public  discussion 
without  Involving  ourselves  with  classified 
information. 

However,  public  scrutiny  brings  with  it 
certain  pitfalls.  Issues  can  look  black  or 
white  and  are  sometimes  simplified  beyond 
useful  recognition  in  order  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion  or  to  assure  broad  comprehen- 
sion of  sometimes  very  complex  technical 
and  strategic  questions.  Also,  in  the  passion 
ui  debate,  evil  motives  are  attributed  to  both 
sides;  and  It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult 
to  sort  out  the  significant  issues. 

Advocates  of  Sentinel  deployment  are  not 
part  of  a  military-industrial  conspiracy. 
Critics  are  not  necessarily  advocating  unilat- 
eral disarmament  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
pressing skepticism  about  need  for  a  spe- 
cific military  system  is  not  disloyal.  Honest 
differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  technical 
and  strategic  nature  of  the  Sentinel  system 
and  Its  effectlveneae. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  that  the  argu- 
ment about  Sentinel  has  resulted  In  objec- 
tions from  some  quarters  to  any  efforts  in 
Ballistic  Missile  IJefense— even  research  to 
help  us  gain  knowledge  about  the  technical 
issues  involved.  How  can  we  make  decisions 
about  our  own  system  and  how  can  we 
assess  what  Is  going  on  in  other  countries 
without  a  deep  immersion  in  all  aspects  of 
the  technology?  I  believe  that  it  Is  mis- 
taken to  view  research,  development,  and 
evaluation  as  necessarily  escalating  the  arms 
race,  it  is  true  that  all  of  these  are  pre- 
liminary to  development  of  any  military  sys- 
tem, but  they  are.  also,  preliminary  to  wise 
consideration   of   arms   limitation. 

One  reason  why  It  is  possible  to  consider 
withholding  Sentinel  deployment  (and  for 
that  matter  the  thick  Nlke-X  deployment) 
and  limiting  our  offensive  forces,  is  that  as 
a  result  of  our  intense  R&D  program  we 
are  very  knowledgeable  about  the  technology 
involved  In  both  the  penetration  and  defense 
fields. 

When  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
were  first  developed  in  the  mld-SOs,  they 
were  considered  by  the  public  as  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  against  which  there  was  no 
defense.  However,  after  examining  the  tech- 
nical situation,  the  Army  developed  a  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system  called  Nlke-Zeus. 

The  system  concept  for  Nlke-Zeus  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Nlke-AJax  and  Nlke-HercuJes — 
two  successful  air  defense  weapons.  The  basic 
unit  of  the  Nike-Zeus  was  a  battery  consist- 
ing of  radars.  Interceptor  missiles,  and  com- 
puters all  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  area 
to  be  protected.  Many  such  batteries  were  to 
be  deployed  around  the  United  States,  mainly 
to  defend  cities. 

Nlke-Zeus  represented  a  magnlflcent  piece 
of  engineering,  fully  exploiting  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  day.  It  successfully  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  able  to  intercept  and  destroy 
an  incoming  re-entry  vehicle.  But  the  chal- 
lenge to  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  is 
more  than  being  able  to  "hit  a  bullet  with  a 
bullet."  A  technologically  sophisticated  op- 
ponent like  the  Soviet  Union  could,  and  al- 
most certainly  would,  develop  a  variety  of 


penetration  aids  to  confuse  the  system,  In- 
crease the  size  of  his  force  to  saturate  the 
system,  or  aim  his  missiles  so  that  the  nu- 
clear explosion  occurs  outside  the  range  of 
Nlke-Zeus,  thereby  destroying  population 
centers  by  nuclear  fallout.  So  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Nlke-Zeus  was  an  engineer- 
ing tour-de-force.  Its  high  cost  and  low  ef- 
fectiveness made  it  unattractive  for  deploy- 
ment. 

In  the  early  1960's  technology  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  a  greatly  improved 
system  could  be  developed.  The  Army  dis- 
continued further  development  on  Nlke-Zeus 
and  started  on  Nike-X,  a  system  utilizing  the 
same  basic  system  concept  as  Nike-Zeus  but 
with  vastly  Improved  radars,  Intercepting, 
missiles,  and  computers.  The  result  was  again 
a  remarkable  engineering  development.  The 
full  Nlke-X  Is  Intended  to  handle  a  far  larger 
and  more  complex  attack  than  Nlke-Zeus. 

However,  as  defense  system  technology  Im- 
proved, the  technology  of  the  offense  also 
progressed.  Again  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  system  and  our  estimates  of  the  rela- 
tive ease  with  which  the  Soviets  could  pene- 
trate the  system,  the  Government  has  not  de- 
ployed Nike-X.  It  Is  interesting,  however,  that 
a  new  EU'gument  entered  the  debate  on 
Nlke-X  deployment;  namely,  that  since  any 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  we  or 
the  Soviets  are  capable  of  building  can  be 
penetrated.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the 
opposing  side  would  build  his  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  to  have  assurance  of  this  capa- 
bility. Deploying  ballistic  missile  defense  on 
either  side  therefore  would  escalate  the  arms 
race,  encourage  possible  miscalculations.  In- 
crease arms  cost,  and  yet  provide  neither 
country  with  any  additional  rnllltary  security. 

Sentinel — the  system  that  has  been  au- 
thorized for  deployment  to  protect  us 
against  a  possible  Chinese  ICBM  attack,  is 
a  by-product  of  Nlke-X.  It  uses  some  of 
the  compwnents  of  Nlke-X.  but  It  uses  them 
sparsely — thus  It  Is  a  "thin"  system.  It  Is 
thin  in  the  number  of  components  it  uses; 
it  Is  thin  In  cost  (relative  to  Nlke-X);  and 
It  is  thin  In  capability.  But  the  missile  force 
it  Is  designed  to  protect  against;  I.e..  the 
Chinese  threat.  Is  presumed  to  be  thinner 
still. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
deploying  Sentinel  against  the  Chinese  may 
have  some  merit,  but  I  believe  that  there  Is 
universal  agreement  that  deploying  It  to 
protect  our  population  against  a  possible 
Soviet  attack  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Other  reasons  given  for  deploying  Sentinel 
pre  that  it  can  offer  some  protection  of 
Mlnutemen  sites  against  Soviet  attack  and 
that  it  can  protect  us  against  an  accidental 
Soviet  or  Chinese  missile  launch.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  time 
on  the  main  reason  given  for  deployment — 
population  protection  against  a  Chinese  nu- 
clear armed  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile force. 

At  this  point  In  time  we  do  not  need  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  against 
China — they  do  not  have  any  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  eventually  the  Chinese  will 
have  the  capability  of  penetrating  Sentinel 
with  relative  ease.  It  may  be  anywhere  from 
3-10  years  (depending  on  who  Judges)  from 
the  time  that  the  Chinese  have  a  deployed 
nuclear  force  to  the  time  that  they  can  dis- 
count the  existence  of  Sentinel.  Of  course 
this  judgment  includes  a  Judgment  of  the 
intensity  of  the  likely  Chinese  efforts.  Let  us 
examine  the  usefulness  of  Sentinel  in  this 
interim  peri(3d. 

The  system  is  designed  to  provide  area  de- 
fense; that  is,  about  15  batteries  can  pro- 
tect all  of  the  United  States  and  not  only 
specific  geographic  areas  within  the  country. 
It  can  do  this  because  It  utilizes  a  long-range 
Spartan  interceptor  missile,  capable  of  in- 
tercepting attacking  ballistic  missiles  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  But  the  system  suffers 
one  great  disadvantage.  It  cannot  effectively 


use  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  help  sort  and 
classify  Incoming  objectives.  The  result  is 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  for  an  opponent  to 
deceive,  exhaust,  or  otherwise  penetrate  the 
Sentinel  system,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Bethe.  a 
witness  here  today,  will  elaborate  on  this 
major  problem  of  the  system. \ 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Chinese  after 
they  get  a  reasonable  missile  force,  will  have 
an  easy  time  neutralizing  Sentinel.  For  them 
to  design  mlssilee  which  have  high  confi- 
dence of  nullifying  Sentinel  would  require  a 
very  extensive  development  and  testing  pro- 
gram. This  is  far  more  difficult  than  achieving 
low  or  medium  confidence  of  penetration. 

If  you  accept  this  assessment  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  Sentinel,  then  the  Judgment 
you  must  make  is  whether  the  depolyment  of 
the  system  gives  sufficient  advantage  In  our 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  to  warrant  the 
cost  of  the  system.  For  example,  during  a 
transitional  i)erlod  In  Chinese  missile  de- 
ployment they  might  be  able  to  launch  40 
missiles,  perhaps  with  crude  untested  pene- 
tration aids.  Because  of  the  existence  of  Sen- 
tinel, it  might  be  possible  to  protect  our- 
selves against  all  but  five — with,  of  course, 
some  probability  that  more  or  fewer  might 
penetrate.  What  differences  might  this  make 
for  U.S.  policy  and  security  if  damage  denial 
cannot  be  counted  on. 

Another  possible  reason  for  Sentinel  Is 
that  during  its  period  of  effectiveness,  it 
would  offer  a  kind  of  "damage  limiting"  in- 
surance in  the  chance  that  the  Chinese  do 
attack  the  United  States  with  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  But  the  probability 
of  a  Chinese  attack,  which  would  be  suicidal 
considering  the  size  of  our  missile  force, 
must  be  weighed  together  with  the  degree 
of  protection  offered  and  its  cost. 

You  will  also  want  to  consider  very  care- 
fully the  implications  of  any  U.S.  aeploy- 
ment  of  ballistic  missile  deienses  for  the 
viability  of  a  future  agreement  controlling 
the  arms  race  In  general.  The  current  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  around  Moscow-  Is 
sufficiently  minor  In  its  capablLties  so  that 
it  will  not  significantly  unsettle  the  calcu- 
lations of  conservative  U.S.  planners.  But 
were  the  Soviet  Union  to  insist  on  deploying 
a  system  equivalent  to  Sentinel.  U.S.  agree- 
ment on  an  offensive  weapon  limitation 
would  be  more  difficult  to  attain.  Thus  the 
risks  of  deferring  a  US.  system  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  interceptors  should  be 
weighed  against  the  complications  that  de- 
ployment might  pose  for  our  arms  nego- 
tiators. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  au- 
thorized Sentinel  system  is  intended  to  de- 
fend against  ICBMs  but  this  Is  net  the  only 
way  the  Chinese  can  deliver  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  U.S.  targets.  Low  flying  alrcrr.lt.  sub- 
marine, or  ship  launched  ballistic  or  cruise 
missiles  may  be  In  the  Chinese  inventory 
In  the  next  decade  An  etfective  defense  for 
one  kind  of  weapon  provides  Incentive  for  the 
offense  to  develop  other  stratecic  .systems 
which  may  have  easier  entre.  If  ballistic 
missile  defense  has  merit,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  a  balanced  uefense. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  what  I  thiniv  are 
some  of  the  key  issues  involved  in  Sentinel 
deployment.  I  hope  that  my  views  ure  iielp- 
ful  to  you  in  your  deliberations. 

I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  tiny  ques- 
tions vou  may  have.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of   Gerard   C.   Smtth.   Director. 
U.S.     Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 
Agency,    Before    the    Sttbcommittee    on 
International     Organizations     and    Dis- 
armament Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  March  6.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ol  the  Com- 
mittee:  As  the  newly  appointed  Director  of 
the   Arms   Control   Agency.   I   am   Impressed 
with   the   soundness   of   the   premise   In   the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmtiment  Act  which 
provides  that  "arms  control  and  disarmament 
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policy.  Oflng  au  Important  aspect  of  foreign 
policy,  must  be  consistent  with  national 
security  policy  as  a  whole  '  Also  under  that 
Act,  '.he  Agency  has  ^  aiandate  to  study 
both  the  arnis  control  and  disarmament 
implications  jf  foreign  and  natinnai  .security 
policies  of  ihe  United  States  '.  and  "the  na- 
tional security  and  rureun  policy  implica- 
tions of  arms  control  and  disarmament  pro- 
posals 

T'Xlaya  hearings  clearly  involve  such  con- 
siderations and  I  would  like  to  contribute 
wh.it  I  can  to  clarlHcatlon  of  such  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  ABM  decision  as  relate 
to  arms  control,  and  particularly  to  the  pro- 
p.ised  talks  on  strategic  arms  limitations 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  at  the  outset 
ui  review  exchanges  with  the  USSR  that  have 
taken   place   with    regard    to   such    talks 

rhe  initiative  fur  the  strategic  .irm.s  limi- 
tation talks  originated  m  late  1966  with  sev- 
eral informal  exchanges  between  senior  US 
ijfflclals  and  Ambassador  Dobrynln  in  Wash- 
ington Formal  exchanges  began  In  early  1967 
md  ,is  vou  recall.  President  Johnson,  at  his 
press  con.'erence  on  March  2.  1967.  announced 
that  tie  had  received  a  reply  from  Chairman 
Kosygln  to  his  letter  of  January  27  conttrm- 
ing  t'he  willingness  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  discuss  means  of  limiting  the  arms 
race  m  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles' Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  raised  this  subject  during  the  Olass- 
boro  meetings  In  June  1967 

On  JliIv  1  1968.  President  Johnson  and 
Chairman  Kosygln  Issued  similar  statements 
Indicating  agreement  to  dlsctiss  the  limita- 
tion and  eventual  reduction  of  both  otTenslve 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems 
and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  mls- 
■slles  The  USSR  had  Informed  us  shortly 
before  the  Czech  invasion  that  It  wiis  pre- 
pared to  begin  talks  between  special  repre- 
sentatives The  Czech  invasion  delayed  the 
opening  of  these  talks  The  Soviets  nave  con- 
tinued to  show  strong  interest  In  pursuing 
this  subject,  as  evidenced  by  the  Tass  ar- 
ticle iin  Inauguration  Day  Indicating  their 
willingness  and  readiness  to  begin  talks 

President  Nixon  indicated  at  his  press  con- 
ference last  Ttiesday  that  although  he  thinks 
that  both  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  served 
by  simply  going  down  the  road  on  strategic 
arms  talks  without,  at  the  'lame  time,  mak- 
ing progress  on  resolving  ptilltlcaJ  differences, 
he  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  say  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  unless 
they  do  this,  we  will  not  have  talks  jn  stra- 
tegic arms  The  Executive  Branch  Is  review- 
ing on  a  priority  basis  the  overall  U  S  stra- 
tegic force  posture.  Including  both  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  This  review  Includes 
arms  control  considerations.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  that  my  Agency,  among  others,  is 
actively  engaged  In  this  review  and  in  prep- 
aration for  talks,  and  that  I  have  devoted 
a  good  part  of  my  time  to  this  subject  since 
taking    iffice 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these  negotia- 
tions Would  relate  to  txDth  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  and  not  Just  to  ABMs  This 
is  so  because  of  the  :nter-actlon  of  the  two 
The  Soviets  are  not  interested  In  talking 
only  about  ABMs, 

The  objective  Is  to  prevent  an  e,scalatlon 
of  the  armi.  race  Such  escalation  takes  place 
When  one  side  reacts  to  a  move  by  the  other 
Thus,  for  example.  If  we  were  to  deploy  a 
■  thick"  ABM  system,  the  Soviets  mlgnt  well 
react  by  increasing  their  offensive  capabilities 
in  order  to  penetrate  it  But  If  we  could 
reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  putting  lim- 
itations on  both  offensive  and  defensive  stra- 
tegic systems,  we  might  avoid  this  action- 
reaction  phenomenon  which  would  entail  a 
great  expenditure  of  effort  and  resources 
without  any  net  gain  to  U  S    security 

At  this  point  I  might  comment  brleily  on 
foreign  attitudes  toward  ABM  deployment 
and    the    proposed   strategic   arms   limitation 


talks     riiese  attitudes  were  .i8cert.ili.ed  prlir 
to   the   Presidents  recent   trip   to  Kuroije 

Informed  upinlon  abroad  and  particularly 
in  Europe,  views  the  ABM  pmblem  .is  one 
primarily  affecting  the  U  S  and  USSR  Tliere 
is  a  v;eneral  leeling,  shared  by  all  our  allies, 
that  U  S  -rioviet  negotiations  involving  .■VBMs 
as  well  as  offensive  systems,  would  be  desira- 
ble Our  allies  want  us  to  consult  with  them 
regarding  progress  of  any  such  negotiations 
and  we  have  .issured  rhem  we  shall  do  so 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  ABMs 
Under  the  budget  cycle  the  new  Adminis- 
tration has  to  make  its  decision  with  respect 
to  fiscal  1970  This  review  should  be  cijm- 
pleted  in  the  near  future  My  Agency  Is  par- 
ticipating in  the  review,  and  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  NaUonal  Security  Council  Before 
the  review  is  completed.  It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate Jor  me  to  comment  on  it  \%hat  I  can 
•>ay  IS  that  arms  control  considerations  are 
beluij  ^'iven  serious  attention 

I  .issume  that  you  are  |>rlmarllv  interested 
in  hearing  irom  me  today  about  the  posslblf 
impact  on  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
if  any  decision  which  might  be  mad;  on  the 
U  S  .ABM  priigram  as  a  result  of  this  review 
For  the  reasons  I  have  Indicated,  I  muat 
confine  myself  to  kjeneral  observations. 

Let  us  assume,  as  one  possible  example 
resumption  of  the  Sentinel  deployment  pro- 
itram  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
previous  Administration  This  program  was 
announced  In  September  1967  after  the  U.S 
had  advised  its  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
.As  stated  at  that  time,  the  basic  purpose  o: 
the  Sentinel  deployment  was  primarily  to 
limit  ixisslble  damage  from  minor  strategic 
threats  Great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this 
decision  from  being  misconstrued  and  be- 
coming a  stepping  stone  to  a  new  upward 
spiral  m  the  strategic  arms  race  between  tht 
US  and  the  USSR  I  would  thii.k  that  a 
decision  to  resume  some  such  deployment  at 
this  time  would  not  prejudice  the  prt»pect« 
far  strategic  arms  limitation  talk.s 

We  cannot,  of  course,  know  what  the 
.soviet  reaction  was  to  this  previous  Sen- 
tinel decision  since  we  don't  know  In  sut- 
tlclent  detail  what  motivates  .Soviet  pro- 
gramming U  S  ABM  programming  Is  only 
one  of  many  factors  which  influences  their 
strategic  plans  It  should  be  i.oted  that  there 
was  essentially  Uttle  public  Soviet  reaction 
to  the  original  Sentinel  announcement  How- 
ever, since  the  1967  ABM  decision  the  So- 
viets have  continued  to  expand  their  stra- 
tegic offensive  systems,  probably  to  be  con 
rtdent  >)f  maintaining  their  deterrent  or 
assured  destruction",  capability  m  light 
of  the  overall  US  threat  ^furthermore,  as 
former  Secretary  Clifford  p<ilnted  out  In  his 
presentation  of  the  fiscal  1970  budget,  the 
U  S  .S  R  13  pushing  vigorously  ahead  with  an 
R  \-  D  pri.igram  for  an  advanced  .ABM  sys- 
tem, although  their  ABM  deployment 
around  Moscow  is  probably  .somewhat  small- 
er than  originally  projected  Thus  it  is  likely 
that  a  Soviet  military  reaction.  If  any.  to  a 
Sentinel-type  deployment  Is  probably  al- 
ready In  train  and  should  not  be  affected 
by  my  hypothetical  example  of  a  decision 
to  proceed  with  that  type  <>'.  system 

In  June  1968,  the  3<iviet«  Indicated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  begin  talks  to  limit 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  arms 
This  was  some  eighteen  months  after  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  i>rlglnally  proposed  them, 
and  some  nine  mmths  after  the  announced 
Sentinel  deployment  decision  This  timing 
would  not  necessarily  suggest  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  Sentinel  and  the  talks. 
The  Soviet  agreement  to  talks  followed 
closely  on  the  V  S  Resolution  endorsing 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  which  Includes 
a  provision  i  Article  VI  i  in  which  parties  to 
the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  the  cessation  nf  the  nuclear  arms 
rate  as  well  as  other  disarmament  Issues 
Since   June    1968,    'Me    Soviets   have    been 


pressing  for  Initiation  of  these  talks,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  US  was,  until  last  month, 
proceeding  with  the  full  Sentinel  program 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  slack- 
ening of  the  Soviet  interest  during  the  past 
month  while  the  ABM  deployment  decision 
has  been  under  review  In  light  of  these 
lactors.  It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the 
assumed  example  to  proceed  with  Sentinel 
would  have  little,  if  any.  impact  on  the 
Soviet  interest  in  negotiating  strategic  arms 
limitations 

It  IS  my  personal  judgment  that  to  pr<x-eed 
with  a  greatly  enlarged  vir  so-called  "thick' 
ABM  system  would  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  It  v^'ould  be  hxiked  on  as  an  escalation 
1,'f  the  strategic  arms  race  started  after  the 
Soviets  had  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  talks 
niey  would  probably  wish  at  the  very  least 
to  review  their  decision  to  go  ahead  and 
might  decide  to  back  out  until  such  a  time 
as  they  had  deployed  sufficient  offensive 
forces  to  Insure  penetration  of  such  a  "thick" 
U  S    system 

The  effect  of  actual  .ABM  deployment  on 
the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  would  de- 
pend on  the  scope  and  characteristics  of  the 
.system,  the  timing  of  the  negotiations,  and 
the  types  of  armaments  which  would  be 
involved  In  any  agreement  After  all.  it  would 
be  some  years  before  any  U  S.  ABM  system 
could  ije  ojjeratlonal.  It  should  not  take 
many  months  of  negotiation  to  determine 
If  strategic  arnis  limitations  appear  to  be 
negotiable 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  realize  that 
present  circumstances  may  make  It  .somewhat 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  some  of  your  ques- 
tions in  a  lully  responsive  way 

I  am  operating  under  three  constraints. 
First,  newness  at  the  Job— I  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive my  first  paycheck  Second.  I  am  a 
principal  participant  la  the  current  Presi- 
dential review  of  the  ABM  matter  and  there- 
fore under  certain  wraps  Third.  I  expect  to 
have  a  role  In  strategic  arms  limitation  nego- 
tiations which  I  believe  are  upcoming  and  as 
such  should  try  not  to  telegraph  our  present 
thinking  about  negotiations  to  the  Soviet 
Union  But  I  do  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
better  public  understandings  of  this  very 
important  Issue  facing  the  United  States 
and,  subject  to  the  above  constraints.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  be  a  responsive  witness. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  comp'etes  my  prepared 
it,itement  Thank  you 

Statement  by  Daniel  J  Fink  at  the  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Com.mittee  on  Foeeicn 
Relations.     SUBCoMMrrrEE     on     Interna- 

.NATIONAL    OKGANIZATION     AND    DISARMAMENT 

Atfairs.  us.  Senate.  March  6.  1969 
Thank  you  Mr  Chairman,  It  Is  Indeed  a 
privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  this  very  important  topic  of  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  During  the  years  1964 
through  1967.  working  first  for  Dr.  Brown  and 
then  fcr  Dr  Foster.  I  was  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
responsible,  among  tther  things,  for  our 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program  It  is  my  hope  this  morn- 
ing that  I  can  draw  upon  this  experience, 
and  about  a  year  s  reflection  on  the  outside, 
during  which  time  I  have  not  been  associated 
with  the  Program,  to  describe  for  you  the 
U  S  BMD  program  and  some  of  the  decisions 
and  rati  male  for  evolving  this  program  over 
the  years,  leading  ultimately  to  the  Sentinel 
decision  In  1967 

Before  Initiating  the  description  of  our  pro- 
gram. I  believe  a  few  general  deflnltlons  are 
m  order  All  of  the  systems  which  we  shall  be 
discussing  have  two  principal  components 
riidars  and  Interceptor  missiles.  The  functions 
of  the  radars  are  to  detect  and  acquire  the 
incoming  enemy  ICBM  warhead,  to  track 
•his  object  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  we 
know  where  It  Is  going  and  can  thereby 
Intercept    it.    to    discriminate    the   real    nu- 
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clear  tipped  re-entry  vehicles  from  any  other 
objects  which  may  inadvertently  or  purpose- 
luUv  be  accompanying  it,  and  to  track  ov.r 
o\vn  mterv^epti  r  missile  so  that  ^^e  know 
where  it  is  is  precisely  located  during  Its 
flight  and  can  be  guided  accurately  to  Inter- 
cept The  interceptor  missile  Itself  is  the 
second  compcnent  of  our  systems  and  Its 
1  unction  Is  to  carry  and  detonate  a  nuclear 
warhead  close  enough  to  the  Incoming 
eiiemv  warhead  to  guarantee  destruction 
ut  the  enemy's  weapon  All  of  the  systems 
we  have  ever  considered  seriously  deploying 
have  been  of  this  nature  Approximately  four 
billion  dollars  of  research  and  development 
have  been  devoted  to  these  programs  during 
the  past  thirteen  years. 

We  have  considered  both  terminal  and 
area  defense  systems  as  well  as  combinations 
I  f  the  two,  aiid  I  believe  It  would  be  useful 
to  define  these  terms  A  terminal  defense 
system  is  cne  designed  to  protect  an  area 
a  lew  tens  ol  miles  m  diameter,  quite  repre- 
sentative of  a  metropolitan  area.  Looking  at  a 
ni..p  ol  a  section  of  our  country  (Chart  1)  the 
circles  drawn  around  the  various  cities  show 
the  areas  that  would  be  defended  if  a  defense 
.-.lie  v».ere  located  at  each  of  these  cities,  A 
defense  site,  by  the  way,  v^•ould  ncrmally 
consist  of  a  radar  and  a  set  of  Interceptor 
missiles  An  area  defense  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  designed  to  provide  defense 
by  a  single  defen&c  site  over  an  area  some 
hundreds  of  mlleR  in  diameter  providing  a 
defense  "footprint"  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  chart  It  would  take  about 
,1  dozen  cr  .so  area  defense  sites  to  provide 
,~ome  protection  over  the  entire  continental 
United  States 

The  US    Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program 
got  Its  real  start  in  1956  when  the  Nike  Zeus 
system  received  us  go-ahead   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  we  started  this  defense  system 
before  anv  real  oBensive  threat  had  yet  ap- 
peared  bvit  with  the  clear  recognition   that 
an  ICBM  was  feasible  and  if  we  could  do  It 
sj  could  our  potential  enemies.  The  technical 
problems  appeared  extraordinarily  formidable 
,.t    the   time   and   raised   such   questions   as 
can  a  bullet  hit  a  bullet"?  How  does  one 
intercept  a   missile  coming  at  you  at  four 
miles  per  second  with  another  one  travelling 
at  about  one   mile   per  second?  The  system 
took  the  form  of  the  assemblage  of  compo- 
nents shown  on  Chart  2.  Each  defense  site 
v^ould  have  consisted  of  separate  radars  to 
do  each  of  the  various  functions  I  previously 
described  and  a  number  of  Zeus  missiles  to 
perform   the  Intercepts.  As  an  R&D  system 
It  was  successful  In  the  sense  that  by  1962  the 
tirst  ICBM  target  launched  from  Vandenberg 
.Air  Force  Base  In  California  was  Intercepted 
by  a   Nike  Zeus  missile  launched  from  the 
research  and  development  site  at  Kwajalein 
atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  "While  success- 
ful  in   performing  a  number  of  such  Inter- 
cepts, the  development  process  revealed,  how- 
ever, two  fundamental  limitations.  First,  the 
relatively  slow  speed  of  the  Zeus  missile  made 
It  necessary  to  commit  an  interceptor  while 
the  incoming  offensive  threat  was  quite  far 
out     This    meant    that    although    It    was    a 
terminal  defense  It  could  not  take  advantage 
of    the    atmosphere    to    filter    out   even    the 
lightest    objects  such    as   fragments   of   the 
booster. 

Second,  it  used  separate  mechanically 
slewed  radars,  such  as  we're  used  to  seeing 
around  our  airports,  for  each  of  the  separate 
functions.  Such  radars  take  seconds  to  move 
their  beams  across  the  sky  from  object  to 
object — a  very  long  time  considering  the 
speed  at  which  things  would  be  happening. 
Since  there  could  be  many  objects  arriving, 
the  system  almost  required  a  separate  radar 
for  each  object  aimed  at  a  city.  Thus  a 
typical  defense  site  might  contain  as  many 
..s  thirty  radars  and  could  still  be  easily  satu- 
rated l' think  it  Is  worth  pointing  out  that 
while  a  negative  development  decision  was 
made  on  technical  grounds  the  development 
v^■as  extremely   useful  from  an  R&D  stand- 


point. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these 
radars   are   st.U    used   at   Kwajalein   atoll    to 
test  the  efHcacy  of  our  own  offensive  missiles. 
In    the   early    1960's   several    technological 
developments   were  occurring   which  showed 
promise  of  eliminating  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Nike  Zeus  system.  First,  a  new  type  of  radar 
called   the  phased  array   radar  had   been   in- 
vented.  With  such  a  radar  it   is  possible   to 
generate    many    beams    simultaneously    and 
steer  them  electronically  across  the  sky  in  a 
matter  of  microseconds,  thereby  permitting 
a  single  radar  to  handle  a  huge  amount  of 
traffic.  Secondly,  vastly  Improved  data  proc- 
essing   technology    was    becoming    available 
and  finally,  a  small   very  high  acceleration 
missile  called   Sprint  was  conceived  which, 
because    of    Its    speed,    could    withhold    fire 
until  the  atmosphere  filtered  out  most  of  the 
light  objects.  This  technology  was  assembled 
into  the  Nike  X  system  which  was  officially 
Initiated  in  1963.  The  Nike  X  system  i  Chart 
3)  would  consist  of  a  very  large  pha,=eU  array 
radar  called  the  Multi-function  Array  Radar 
(MAR)   which  could  handle  all  the  l unctions 
of    acquisition,    discrimination,    and    target 
and  missile  tracking.  Because  such  a  radar  Is 
very    expensive    it    was    to    be    supplemented 
with  a  simpler  phased  array  radar  called  the 
Missile  Site  Radar  or  MSR  to  handle  some  of 
the  more  routine  tasks    The  primary  inter- 
cejjtor  was  now  the  Sprint  missile  although 
Zeus  was  still  retained  to  provide  some  de- 
fense In  depth. 

Throughout  this  period  I  would  sa\   that 
the  primary  objective  of  our  BMD  develop- 
ment program  was  to  come  up  with  a  .sys- 
tem that  could  provide  major  damage  limit- 
ing capability  against  the  Soviet  Union   More 
than  that,  we  were  not  designing  a  .system 
against  a  threat  existing  at  that  time  but, 
rather,  we  wished  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
penetration   aid   that   \^"e   could   conceive   of 
as  a  means  of  defeating  the  system    "The  re- 
sultant  NIKE-X   system   was   one   that    the 
technicians  could  well  be  proud  of.  but  yet 
It  became  increasingly  clear  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  be  approved  for  deployment. 
The  reasons  were  several-fold,  but  at  lea*t 
Included  the  following:  It  was  a  very  expen- 
sive  terminal   defense   system   which   for    a 
given  amount  of  money  could  provide  pro- 
tection to  some  number  of  cities  but  leaving 
many   totally   unprotected,    and    It   suffered 
the  flaw  of  any  terminal  defense  system — 
namely,  that  every  piece  contributes  to  the 
cost  but  the  enemy  can  choose  where  to  at- 
tack and  only  a  small  part  of  the  system  can 
be    brought    to    bear    to    counter    such    an 
attack. 

At  the  same  time  the  threat  that  the  US. 
was  facing  was  changing  In  a  number  of 
ways.  During  the  1965-66  period  the  Soviet 
missile  force  was  starting  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate,  giving  us  concern  that  not  only  could 
our  cities  be  targets  for  attack  but  perhaps 
various  elements  of  our  strategic  retalia- 
tory force  as  well.  At  the  same  time  the  Chi- 
nese were  making  dramatic  progress  with 
their  nuclear  program  and  It  appeared  that 
they  would  embark  on  an  ICBM  effort. 
Clearly  If  one  was  to  defend  against  the  Chi- 
nese during  a  period  in  which  their  missile 
force  might  be  small,  one  "would  not  wish  to 
defend  a  few  sites  very  heavily  but  rather 
would  wish  to  provide  some  protection  over 
the  entire  country.  As  a  result,  the  idea  of 
spreading  the  defense  over  the  country,  leav- 
ing no  free  ride  Into  undefended  cities,  took 
hold  and  the  area  defense  concept  evolved 
quite  naturally. 

Two  new  components  were  Introduced  into 
our  development  program  to  provide  this 
capabllltv:  first,  a  long  range  Interceptor 
missile,  now  called  Spartan,  which  could  fly 
several  hundred  miles  carrying  a  nuclear 
warhead  with  a  yield  In  the  megaton  range 
and  thereby  defend  a  rather  considerable 
area;  and,  second,  a  new  phased  array 
acquisition  radar  that  could  pick  out  an  at- 
tack essentlallv  as  far  away  as  the  radar 
horizon.  For  an  ICBM  this  Is  over  1500  miles. 


which  gives  us  some  ten  minutes  to  launch 
the  Spartan — a  very  long  time  lor  today's 
computers  Let  me  Illustrate  how  these  com- 
ponents are  put  together  to  provide  an  area 
defense  system.  Chart  4  shows  a  profile  of  an 
area  defense  engagement.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  acquisition  radar  now  called  PAR  detects 
the  incoming  re-entry  vehicle  at  a  distance  of 
about  1500  miles.  It  tracks  this  vehicle  long 
enough  to  predict  Us  trajectory,  at  which 
time  a  Spartan  missile  is  launched  and  is 
guided  to  intercept  by  the  Missile  Site  Radar. 
The  Spartan  MSR  combination  provides  an 
ability  to  defend  an  area  several  hundred 
miles  in  diameter,  as  I  indicated  on  Chart  I 
To  provide  coverage  over  the  entire  UJS  we 
deploy  a  number  of  the  PAR  radars  across 
the  northern  tier  of  the  country  to  provide 
the  total  acquisition  capability  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Spartan  MSR  sites  so  that 
their  overlapping  coverage  covers  the  entire 
US,  A  schematic  of  such  a  deployment  is 
shown  on  Chart  5 

This  now  leads  us  to  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment decision  made  by  Secretary  McNamara 
111     1967     Chart    6    indicates    how    Sentinel 
evolved  from  its  predecessors — Nlke-Zeus  and 
Nike-X   Specifically  Sentinel  consL'ts  o!  a  Tew 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars  as  depicted  in 
the  previous  chart.  Since  these  radars  are  im- 
portant   to  maintain   the   full   area   coverage 
they  are  provided  extra  protection  by  Sprint 
missiles  located  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
In  addition,  there  are  sufficient  Spartan   MSR 
defense  sites  located  around  the  country  to 
provide    total    area    coverage.    I    believe    that 
sixteen  such   sites  have  been  announced   to 
date.   This   system  "v^as  sized   by   a  potential 
Chinese  ICBM  threat:  namely,  there  were  to 
be    sufficient    Spartan    missiles    to    intercept 
a  Chinese  force  of  about  seventy-five  ICBMs 
that  could  be  targeted  any  place  across  the 
country.  In  addition,  an  option  was  included 
to    deploy    additional    Sprints    around    cur 
Minuteman  ICBM  sites  if  and  when  desired 
Let  me  furil-.er  note  a  couple  cf  other  con- 
siderations t'nat  were  brought  to  bear  at  the 
tune  of  the  Sentinel  decis.on.  First,  a  review- 
was  made  of  our  total  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  ascertain  whether  there  'vas 
any  development  on  the  horizon  that  could 
make  a  major  shift  In  our  ueleiue  technol  .2\ 
iOT   example,   the   way   th?   phased    array   re- 
pl.tced     mechanic:^!     radars     in     going     from 
Nike  Zeus  to  Nike-X   No  such  possibility  was 
foreseen  m  the  Immediate  future   iecoMd,  v' e 
reviewed    how   we   wculd    handle   an   antici- 
pated evolving  Chinese  threat    The  decision 
v,-as    made    not    to    follow    in    the    tracks    of 
Nlke-X  where  we  put  every  counter  counter 
measure  we  could  think  of  in  the  initial  de- 
fense depioyment  tD  ha.".dle  any  conceivable 
penetration'  aid     K-ithcr.    spnf.iu'    v.r.^    d-- 
signed   to   handle  likely   initial   attempts   .it 
penetration:  for  example,  the  high  yield  "war- 
head of  the  Spartan  missile  has  an  adequate 
kill    volume    to    negate    the    deployment    of 
penetration   aids   in    the   vicinity   of    the   re- 
entry vehicle.  Similarly  v^ere  the  radar  char- 
acteristics developed,  'This  is  not  to  say  that 
the   Sentinel    system   as   originally   deployed 
could    not    be    defeated,    but    rather    we    re- 
viewed the  entire  stable  of  penetration  aids 
that  we  could  think  of  and  were  satisfied  th.-^it 
we  could  upgrade  the  defen,se  technologically 
to  handle  them  if  and  when  thev  appeared. 
We    believed    that    we    would    kr.oTv    of    the 
existence   of   such    threats   and   only    with    a 
Sentinel   system   deployed   in  the   field  could 
otir    reaction    tune    be    short    enough    to    in- 
corporate   the    necessary    product    Improve- 
ment. 

Let  me  finally  address  the  Sentinel  system 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  since  I  know  this 
is  important  to  your  considerations  The 
Spartan  missiles  in  the  Sentinel  system  could 
be  launched  to  intercept  ICBM's  emanating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  those  from 
China,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
stated  oblectlves  is  to  handle  an  accidental 
launch  bv  the  Soviet  Union  What  then  might 
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the  Soviet  reaction  be  to  such  a  deployment? 
Even  If  Sentinel  worked  perfenly  there  U 
simply  njt  enough  of  ;t  t,j  threaten  :he 
Soviet  deterrent  They  could  still  sxact  ten* 
of  millions  of  U  r!  r3t«!'.t.ies  B<?i  ause  t.ie:. 
force  La  now  »o  large  I  b«l!eve  their  reaction. 
If  any,  would  bf  in  the  form  orf  penetration 
aids  rather  than  :n  th-  aldltlon  of  more  and 
nri'-re  d •»'»'; rue tlve  pf)wer 

On    the   other    hand     mustn't    they    worry 
about  a  numerical  ifrowth   In  our  defenses'' 
In    thU  re«fajd,    I   can   only   say   chat    unlike 
offense   which  presumably  worlc^  at  any  level. 
there    is   general    agreement    wlchln    the    de- 
fense commuruty  that  defenses  oannot  ^ow 
into  larger  and  larsjer  systems  with  any  cer- 
tainty   of    succew    at    limiting    fatalities    to 
low   levels    Thus   there   are  strong   rechnlcal 
arguraents  to  limit   the  size  of  defense  sys- 
tems    la    there    any    value    then    to    a    Uijht 
defense  such  aa  Sentinel  faclnij  a  very  large 
offense ■•   One   aspect   of   my   concern    Is   that 
the    Uck    of    any    defense    might    encourage 
the    outbreak    of    conflict     During    the    last 
few  years  the  Soviet   ICBM  force  has  grown 
In    numbers    and    presumably    can     become 
more    accurate     Thereffire     we    must    Wf)rry 
about  all  military  appUcatlcms  of  .such  f>)rce 
whether    It    be    directed    at    our    retaliatory 
fatces.  our  misalleB.    jur  bombers,  our  com- 
m*ad   aad   control   structure,   or  our   ability 
to  deploy  for^-es  overseas   Such  attacks  might 
become    more    attractive    If    we    .ire    totally 
unprotected    A  light  defense  cfimpilcates  this 
picture    and    could    provide    assurance    that 
adequate  forces  survive  is   well  m  the   tune 
needed    to    protect    uur    ability    to    retaliate 
In  this  regard  the  defense  oould  have  a  sta- 
bilizing Influence  of  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  such  wars 

Gentlemen,  that  completes  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  our  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  prop-am  I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  answer  any  of  your  questions 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFET\' 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  recently  I 
cosponsored  3.  809,  the  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  at- 
tendmg  camps  by  establishing  Federal 
sUndards  and  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  in  developing  programs  for  un- 
plementmg  safety  standards  for  these 
youth  camps 

The  Identical  bill  was  Intrfxluced  In 
the  90fh  Congress,  however  it  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote  I  am 
optimistic  that  this  will  not  be  the  case 
in  the  91st  Congress  for  this  bill  is  ur- 
gently needed  not  only  to  protect  the 
young  camt)ers  but  also  to  provide  a;>sur- 
ance  to  parents  and  mterested  citizens 
that  youth  camps  meet  riiinlmum  safety 
standard's 

Until  such  time  as  the  bill  becomes 
law.  the  parents  of  young  campers  must 
rely  u.-wn  their  own  initiative  in  order 
U)  determine  the  safety  standard  of  a 
particular  camp 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "Choosing 
a  Summer  Camp.  '  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Washing  toman  maga- 
zine, undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable aid  to  many  of  them  It  details  sev- 
eral tips  and  tiuldes  which  will  serve  as 
a  nece.ssary  temporary  protection  until 
the  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  becomes 
law 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Choosing   a  yruMm  Camp 

I  By  Truman  Temple) 

The  'N.nsumer  revolt  of  the  IBflOs  against 

defective  cars,   hazardous  drugs,  and  hidden 

interest   charges   has  an   unlikely   new   target 

IhU  spring    suir.rr.er  -iimps 

I.«d  by  Senator  Abraham  A  Rlblcoff  of 
Connecticut  and  Represenutlve  Domlnlck 
V  Daniels  if  New  Jersey  Congress  Is  show- 
ing interest  In  a  flvirry  of  camping  bills  that 
would  hand  new  investlgHtory  powers  to  the 
Department  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  open  the  subject  to  full  public  gaze 
Hearings  v.nducted  last  year  bv  Congress- 
man Daniels  armed  the  legislators  with  some 
powerful    statistics     Among    them 

Although  camps  have  been  In  business  for 
a  century  and  will  be  attended  this  year  by 
slj  million  children,  only  a  few  states  have 
comprehensive  heaith  and  safety  regulations 
governing  them  Many  states  approach  the 
subject  in  haphazard  fashion  satisfied  U 
the  camp  f.jod  and  wat«rs  are  pure 

In  nineteen  states  there  are  no  camp  regu- 
lations at  all 

The  .American  Camping  Association  (ACA). 
which  endorses  the  legislation,  does  require 
inspectlijiis  of  its  accredited  camps-  but  it 
represents  le.ss  than  twenty-eight  percent 
■jf    the    nation's    11200    cam|>s 

The  hearings  last  year  unearthed  a  couple 
of  genuine  horror  stories  In  one  a  flfteen- 
year-old  boy  was  drowned  when  his  YMCA 
camp  counselor  led  a  canoe  expedition  down 
a  river  made  extra  hazardous  by  pulpwood 
logs.  The  camp  was  l.>cated  In  upstate  New 
York,  the  river  In  Maine  According  to  testi- 
mony Uie  counselor  had  not  been  on  the 
river  before  In  another  case  four  children 
and  a  counselor  were  killed  and  fifteen  In- 
jured when  a  flatbed  truck  In  which  they 
were  riding  i  driven  by  a  counselor!  somer- 
saulted  on   a   California   expressway 

Some  camping  group.s  are  Issuing  material 
aimed  at  keeping  government  out  of  camp- 
ing. •  but  as  the  Sew  Yurk  Times  editorialized 
last  year,  camping  ha^i  become  nationwide 
and  ,1  serious  need  exists  for  national  safety 
standards 

KJds  also  need  camps  more  than  ever 
Those  nights  under  the  stars  offer  a  never- 
forgotten  experience  to  the  youngster  who 
all  year  la  surrounded  by  the  city  s  fumes  and 
■-■ncrete  8-.  while  walling  for  Congress  to 
clean  up  the  bad  camps,  what  U  a  parent  to 
do''  .And  how  can  he  tlnd  good  ones' 

Industry  stjurces  generally  agree  that  If  a 
camp  Is  accredited  bv  the  ACA  or  the  smaller 
.A.ss<jclatlun  of  Private  Camps,  It's  a  good  sign 
These  associations  maintain  standards  In 
•he  ACAs  caae.  mure  than  100  Items  are 
checked  by  in.spec'ors  to  make  sure,  for 
example  -hat  campers  aren  t  herded  Into 
crumped  quarters  or  supervised  by  underage 
counselors 

But  authorities  stress  that  parents  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  Just  an  association  llst- 
inn  They  urge  a  personal  Investigation.  In- 
cluding an  interview  with  the  camp's  direc- 
tor Not  only  can  parents  get  a  better  Idea  of 
facilities,  but  intuition  comes  Into  play  The 
mixxl  and  atmosphere  of  a  camp  often  Is  the 
retiectlon  of  a  director's  personality 

Mrs  Wllma  Miles,  a  veteran  camp  Inspector, 
had  high  praise,  for  example,  for  one  sailing 
camp  m  Maine  called  Prye  s  Leap,  located  on 
an  l.sland  in  Lake  Sebago  "I  had  a  feeling  of 
peace  when  I  visited  It  "  she  observes.  "Things 
were  well-regulated,  but  It  also  was  a  happy 
camp  "  .Not  the  least  of  this  organization  s 
.ussets  Is  the  fact  that  Its  director.  Joseph  B 
Earnhardt  is  a  physician  (I  was  pleased  to 
hear  Mrs  .Miles  Judttment,  I  had  sent  mv  own 
sons  there  and  found  It  rettisurlng  to  have  a 
doctor  In  churge  i 

.Another  useful  approach  Is  to  read  the 
camp  directories  The  ACA  publishes  an  an- 
nual  Directory  of  Accredlte<l  Camps,  obtain- 
able from  the  Capitol  Sec'lon  In  Washington 
telephone  )62  7534)  for  »1  70  Also  recom- 
mended   Is    *he    Pa'.'nf*'    Guide    to    Summer 


Campi  by  Charlotte  M  Shapiro  and  Lore 
Jarmul.  publUhed  in  196«  by  Harper  A  Row 
at  »6  95,  which  gives  detailed  Information. 
ln<-ludlng  fees,  for  more  than  400  camps  in 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  sUtM. 

These  directories  are  particularly  valuable 
for  the  Negro  family,  for  they  list  the  Inter- 
racial camps  Ttie  Shaplro-Jarmul  book  also 
gues  something  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
camp  directors 

Mrs  Miles,  whose  wit  can  be  as  sharp  as 
that  of  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth.  once  ex- 
pressed her  Irritation  with  a  well-known  sail- 
ing camp  in  North  Carolina  that  proclaimed 
across  the  cover  of  its  brochure  that  It  was 
for  whlt^  children  only.  Noting  that  many 
Washington  families  found  this  offensive,  she 
asked  the  camp  director  why  he  flaunted  his 
racl.sm 

Well,  this  IS  the  way  we  feel."  he  said 
But    do    you    have    to   advertise    It?"    she 
asked      When  someone  asks  you  on  the  street 
how  you  feel,  do  you  reply,  'Pine— except  for 
my  hemorrhoids"'" 

History  has  not  recorded  his  reply. 
A  number  of  camps  specialize  in  certain 
activities  such  as  horseback  riding,  music  In- 
struction, foreign  languages,  and  so  forth 
But  neither  Mrs  Miles  nor  a  colleague.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Seward,  a  Ciunp  advisor  for  thirteen 
years  with  the  Jarvls  School  Bureau  In  Wash- 
ington, are  enthusiastic  about  so-called  obe- 
sity camps  specializing  In  taking  weight  off 
children. 

Im  a  nutrltlonlBt."  Mrs.  Miles  declares 
and  If  these  camps  are  any  good  they're 
horribly  expensive  Maybe  one  out  of  eight 
youngsters  will  follow  through  on  the  dieting 
after  returning  home  If  you  have  gobs  of 
money,  okay  But  If  there  isn't  at  least  one 
psychiatrist  and  one  doctor  plus  nurses  in  at- 
tendance. Its  not  worth  it  Any  good  lively 
camp  program  with  no  In-between  meals  Is 
Just  as  good — and  cheaper." 

Mrs.  Seward  also  warns  of  the  overly-per- 
mlsslve  camp,  where  the  reins  are  not  only 
slack  but  someUmes  nonexistent  "Kids  tvant 
direction."  she  emphasizes  "They  think  they 
don  t.  but  the  average  youngster  really 
doesn't  enjoy  lolling  around  all  summer." 

Price  and  social  status.  Incidentally  are 
not  foolproof  indexes  of  a  camp's  excellence 
Mrs  Miles  relates  that  she  once  visited  a 
foreign-language  camp  patronized  by  pres- 
tigious families  and  found  the  place  filled 
with  tension.  "Everything  was  perfection" 
she  relates  The  girls  danced  ballet  In  tutus 
rode  in  red  cc»ts.  and  the  csunp  Imported 
Its  riding  instructors  from  England.  But  the 
kids  were  nervous,  .screaming,  and  bumping 
Into  each  other  There  was  a  list  of  twenty- 
hve  things  you  had  to  accomplish  In  water 
skiing  The  management  really  rode  the 
help-^and  this  is  one  thing  to  look  for  It 
communicates  the  strain  to  the  children  " 
Another  reason  why  the  alert  parent  should 
visit  a  camp  in  {wrstui. 

There  are  camps  for  every  taste  For  those 
interested  m  exposing  their  cJiUdren  to  au- 
thentic woodsmanshlp  plus  liberal  social  ex- 
[)erlence.  the  five  Farm  and  Wilderness 
Camps  for  various  ages  operated  by  Ken- 
neth and  Susan  Webb  near  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont, are  distinctive  A  quiet,  steady  Quaker 
philosophy  permeates  them  They  are  open 
to  all  races  and  creeds,  and  the  Indian  lore 
taught   there   is   authentic. 

Camp  Pocono  for  boys,  near  Hawley.  Penn- 
sylvania, draws  upon  a  somewhat  more  afflu- 
ent clientele,  with  many  youngsters  from 
the  Washington  area,  but  the  same  Quaker 
philosophy  Is  present  It  is  both  InternaUonal 
in  sc(jr>e  and  interracial.  (Ralph  Bunche's 
son  went  there.)  The  director.  Chauncey 
Paxson.  a  former  headmaster,  has  no  less 
than  forty-seven  years'  oamp  experience. 

For  girls,  a  typical  well-rounded  camp 
offering  riding,  waterfront  activities,  and 
dances  with  neighboring  boys'  camps  is 
Camp  Wyoda,  near  Ely.  Vermont.  It  has  been 
under  the  same  family  ownership  since  1916. 
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and  a  oo-dlrector  is  Mrs.  Cyril  O.  Bratley  at 
Bethesda.  More  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
campers  return  each  year,  another  good  sign 
that  parents  should  look  for. 

Among  the  music  camps,  some  of  the  beait- 
known  are  Indian  Hill,  a  ooed  camp  near 
Stockbrldge,  Maeeachusetts,  offering  serious 
instruction  and  visits  to  the  famed  Tangle- 
wood  performances:  Amherst  Summer  Music 
Center,  near  Portland,  Maine,  also  coed;  and 
Camp  Encore,  near  Brldgton,  Maine,  where 
ix)y8  can  enjoy  both  sports  and  music.  Such 
camp>8  feature  amphitheaters  in  the  woods, 
pianos  by  the  dozen,  and  that  reassuring 
teellng  for  parents  that  the  kid  Isn't  losing 
the  musical  skills  so  laboriously  acquired 
during  the  school  year. 

If  the  camps  all  survive  the  Ninety-first 
Congress — end  I  think  the  good  ones  will — 
parents  should  be  able  to  breathe  a  little 
t-asler  knowing  that  Junior  is  In  good  bands 
up  there  in  Toad  Hall. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  AN- 
NOUNCES REMOVAL  OP  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  SPACE  AVAILABLE 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  March  14,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  announced  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  space  available 
travel  for  military  persormel  on  active 
duty  and  their  dependents,  as  well  as 
for  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

Secretary  Laird's  lifting  of  these  re- 
strictions will  be  a  tremendous  morale 
booster  to  military  personnel  since  most 
space  available  travel  has  been  denied 
them  for  more  than  a  year.  Former  Sec- 
retary' of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  had 
based  his  restrictions  on  the  fact  that 
this  means  of  travel  was  detrimental  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  However, 
Secretary  Laird  stated  on  Friday  that 
;i  thorough  renew  of  all  of  the  factors 
presented  had  shown  that  the  impact 
on  the  morale  throughout  the  Defense 
Department  tind  on  retired  ser\'ice  per- 
sonnel more  than  offsets  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  balance  of  payments  in- 
volved. Space  available  travel  has  been 
available  to  active  and  retired  personnel 
for  many  years  and  Secretary  Laird's 
action  in  restoring  this  privilege  unques- 
tionably indicates  his  deep  concern  and 
regard  for  the  morale  and  welfare  of  our 
military  persormel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Secretary  Laird's  announce- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
.Secretary  or  Defense  Announces  Removal 
OF  Restrictions  on  Space  Available  Travel 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  an- 
nounced today  that  restrictions  previously 
Unposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
space  available  travel  have  been  removed. 

Travel  overseas  by  active  and  retired 
.servicemen — and  their  dependents — has  been 
iffected  by  the  ban.  which  was  imposed  more 
•  han  a  year  ago  In  an  effort  to  help  alleviate 
'he  country's  balance  of  payments  problems. 
In  making  the  announcement.  Secretary 
lAlrd  said  "I  took  this  action  after  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  the  factors.  The  balance 
of  payments  expenditures  Involved  were  mi- 
nute but  the  morale  Impact  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense — and  on  retired  serv- 
ice people — was  widespread  and  substantial. 
Further,  since  such  travel  has  t>een  avail- 
able to  active  and  retired  service  people  for 


many  years,  I  believe  Its  restoration  Is  both 
reasonable  and  fair." 

The  policy  change,  which  Is  effective  now, 
will  not  cause  any  additional  expenditures 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  DOD 
transportation  faculties  concerned  are  being 
notified  Immediately,  and  that  portion  of 
the  DOD  directive  which  Imposed  the  re- 
striction la  being  amended  to  incorporate  the 
new  policy. 


NA'nONAL  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  in  more 
than  12,000  communities  will  observe 
National  FHA  week.  During  this  ob- 
servance, all  of  America  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  efforts  of  the 
600,000  members  of  FHA  in  helping 
others  improve  their  personal,  family, 
and  community  lives. 

This  year  FHA  has  chosen  as  its 
theme,  "Focus  on  Positive  Action,"  and 
many  local  chapters  will  be  placing  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  their  local  community 
projects  and  activities — such  as  assist- 
ing local  Headstart  programs,  caring  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  handicapped, 
tutoring  migrant  and  underprivileged 
children,  and  helping  with  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  UNICEF.  Through  projects 
like  these,  FHA  members  are  showing 
what  American  youth  can  do  in  a  positive 
way  to  promote  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

Foimded  in  1945  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization supported  financially  by  mem- 
bership dues,  FHA  is  cosponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association.  It 
strives  to  provide  experiences  that 
broaden  the  home  economics  program  in 
the  high  school.  All  of  its  activities  are 
youth  oriented.  National  officers  are 
elected  and  policies  and  goals  are  dis- 
cussed and  determined  at  annual  meet- 
ings by  the  members  themselves.  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  alone  there  are  15.000 
members  of  FHA,  including  the  national. 
vice  president  of  the  central  region, 
Marilyn  Drew,  of  Rice  Lake.  Beth  Mon- 
son,  of  Hammond.  Wis.,  is  the  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  FHA  Association. 

Their  work  is  volunteer.  Through  their 
concerns,  leadership  and  citizenship,  they 
demonstrate  clearly  that  youth  does 
know,  youth  does  care,  and  youth  can 
do  in  a  positive  and  constructive  way. 


His  earlier  public  service  included  his 
membership  in  the  Marj'land  House  of 
Delegates  and  in  many  local  and  State 
activities.  The  spectrum  of  his  career  has 
comprehended  nearly  every  form  of  full 
participation  in  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  his  time. 

As  he  returns  from  London,  at  the 
successful  conclusion  of  another  bril- 
liant mission,  we  all  welcome  him  with 
deep  appreciation  and  genuine  affection. 


AMBASSADOR  BRUCE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
men  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  born 
into  an  illustrious  family  and  who  are 
granted  by  fortime  the  boon  of  a  famous 
name  spend  their  lives  resting  on  the 
oars  that  have  been  thrust  into  their 
hands.  When  a  man  seizes  the  oars  and 
uses  them  to  advance  the  progress  of  his 
Nation  and  in  the  highest  sense  to  enrich 
his  own  birthright,  he  not  only  justifies 
his  own  life,  but  he  justifies  the  hope  and 
expectations  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
him.  Such  a  man  is  David  Bruce. 

Ambassador  Bruce  has  been  called  to 
sit  with  the  statesmen  of  the  world  and 
to  participate  in  events  that  govern  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace  and,  in  consequence, 
the  issue  of  human  survival.  His  prepara- 
tion for  the  service  was  both  thorough 
and  typical. 


PARTIAL   INCREASB  IN   MILK   SUP- 
PORT WILL  NOT  BE  ENOUGH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
growing  indications  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  propose  only  a  partial 
increase  in  the  present  milk  price  sup- 
port and  will  fail  to  restore  it  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  where  former  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman  set  it  a  year  ago.  An 
action  of  this  nature  would  shortchange 
the  Nation's  dairj'  farmers. 

Last  spring,  90  percent  of  parity  was 
$4.28  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  or 
about  9  cents  per  quart.  But.  with  pro- 
duction costs  increasing  6  percent  or 
more  over  the  past  12  months,  the  sup- 
port price  is  now  only  84  percent  of 
parity  and  approximately  30  cents  below 
the  highest  authorized  figure. 

The  new  milk  price  support  must  be 
announced  by  April  1,  when  the  dairy 
marketing  season  begins.  I  hope  that 
Secretary  Hardin  will  set  the  price  sup- 
port at  90  percent  of  parity  as  former 
Secretary  Freeman  did  a  year  ago. 

With  many  dairy  farmers  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  support  for  the 
exsict  price  they  get  for  their  milk,  it 
would  be  a  sham  if  the  new  adminis- 
tration failed  to  increase  the  price  sup- 
port to  the  full  90  percent  of  parity  that 
Congress  has  authorized. 

Every  available  economic  indicator 
supports  the  need  for  the  full  restora- 
tion of  the  milk  price  support.  Milk  pro- 
'V*duction  and  cow  numbers  are  substan- 
tially down  while  both  milk  consump- 
tion and  production  costs  are  increas- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  failure  to  in- 
crease the  price  support  at  this  time  may 
lead  to  a  milk  shortage  in  the  fall. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
usually  bases  its  decisions  for  milk  price 
supports  on  its  projections  of  milk  pro- 
ductton  for  the  next  marketing  year. 
But  over  the  past  5  years  the  Depart- 
ment's preseason  projections  have  been 
between  1  and  6  billion  pounds  too  high 
every  year. 

Tliese  inaccurate  projections  have  re- 
sulted in  low  price  supports  that  have 
forced  thousands  of  farmers  out  of  dairy- 
ing and  have  caused  milk  production  to 
decline  10  billion  pounds  in  the  past  5 
years. 


LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
9  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  lunch- 
eon in  Washington  commemorating  the 
51st  anniversarj'  of  Lithuania's  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Among  those  with 
whom  I  shared  the  platform  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Charge  d 'Affaires  of  Lithu- 
ania. Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  read 
through  the  text  of  Mr.  Kajeckas'  re- 
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marks  I  was  so  Imprefwed  by  them  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  I  invite  attention 
In  particular  to  Mr  Kajeckas'  closing 
statement: 

Txlay.  jU  Lithuanians  Join  with  their 
friends  la  liberty  in  reiterating  their  Jeter- 
mlnation  we  win  never  give  up.  freedom 
will  always  triumph  over  slavery,  we  will 
win- -we  shall  overcome'" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

rRAN-Sl.ArtD      Ext  KRPTS      FROM       \      SPEECH       IN 
I  ITHfAMAN    Df:l.!VERrD  BY   JoSEPH    KaJECKAS. 

(."HAHCE    :)'.\>r\iREs     't    Lithuania,    at    thi 

WA.SHINGTON  HorCL,  WASHINGTON,  D  C  .  AT 
A  COMMEMi>RATIl>N  ON  FEBRIARY  9.  1969  )F 
THE  51st  .^NNTVERSARY  <  >r  LITHUANIA  S  DEC- 
LARATION or  Independence 
We  have  giithered  today  to  commemorate 
the  5Ist  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuanlas  Independence  Lithuania  Is  not 
a  nation  that  emerged  only  m  the  20th  cen- 
tury but  a  state  whose  independent  status 
w;is  universally  recognized  .us  long  itgo  is  the 
age  ol  King  Mlndauga.s  over  700  years  ago 
And  Ui*  political  and  ethnic  status  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  stretches  back  Into  pre- 
history, even  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
historian  Tacitus,  who  mentions  the  ances- 
tors of  present-day  Lithuanians  in  his  wrii- 
mgs  So  we  may  indeed  speak  oi  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  February  16,  1918.  as 
an  Act  that  did  not  create  a  new  state,  but 
instrumentally  restored  independence  to  a 
nation  that  had  for  many  hundreds  of  vears 
cherished  the  ideals  of  freedom 

Through  .ill  the  vicissitudes  of  the  forma- 
tion of  modern  Europe,  the  Lithuanian 
people  ne^er  lost  sight  of  their  dream  of 
preserving  their  national  Identity  and  polit- 
ical and  territorial  .sovereignty,  even  during 
the  dark  days  that  ensued  after  Lithuania 
fell  under  Russian  czarlst  domination  in 
1796  Generations  of  Lithuanians  continued 
to  struggle  for  a  rebirth  uf  freedom,  and  their 
efforts  reached  ;»  crescendo  in  the  late  19th 
century  The  nationalist  movement  late  in 
that  century  adorned  with  the  devotion 
and  courage  of  countless  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanian patriots,  was  crowned  with  success 
by  the  Act  of  February  16.  1918  But  even 
alter  the  momentous  Declaration  of  that 
date,  which  asserted  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ent status,  Lithuanian  patriots  had  to  de- 
fend their  new  status  against  heavy  ixlds 
Victory  was  theirs — a  tragically  short-lived 
victory  of  only  22  years'  duration 

Many  brave  and  dedicated  people  contrib- 
uted to  that  shining  moment  in  the  history 
of  human  freedom.  One  of  them  was  Petras 
KUmas.  who  died  several  weeks  ago,  an«l  who 
was  a  signatory  of  the  1918  Declaration  of 
Independence  For  long  years  afterwards,  he 
contributed  vitally  to  the  progress  of  inde- 
pendent life  in  Lithuania,  and,  -ifter  the 
Sjvict  irnion  cruelly  and  barbarously  seized 
Lithuania  in  1940,  He  underwent  untold 
sufferings  for  championing  the  just  cause  of 
his  beloved  homeland  Within  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  the  Lithuanian-American  com- 
munity has  also  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted 
leaders  J  Bachunas  had  given  his  whole 
life  to  Lithuania,  and  his  countrymen  all 
over  the  world  had  been  inspired  by  his  abso- 
lute devotion  to  the  cause  of  once  igain  re- 
storing freedom  to  a  suffering  homeland 

These  men.  and  many  thousands  who  have 
shared  their  energy  and  their  braverv,  are 
now  at  rest  But  their  works  live  .nfter  them. 
Just  as  the  works  of  Mlndaugas,  of  Oedl- 
minas.  and  of  Vytautas  live  on 

To  those  who  would  say.  What  chance  can 
the  captive  nations  possibly  have?",  I  would 
answer— look  at  Hungary,  look  at  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Icxik  at  the  lung  history  of  Lith- 
uanian resistance  to  the  Soviet  Imposition 
of  a  totalitarian  regime   To  those  who  want 


to  deal  with  realities  ■  I  would  suggest  that 
the  most  constant  reality  with  regard  tj  the 
history  of  human  beings  is  the  drive  not  to 
be  ti  p.iwn  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  to  be  a 
machine  The  Magna  C'.irta.  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  the  American  Revolution,  the  French 
Revolution,  the  determlnatUin  of  West  Ber- 
liners  all  of  history  points  to  the  fact  that 
freedom  buries  Us  own  undertakers  And  if 
William  Faulkner  and  history-  are  correct. 
Man  win  not  only  endure  he  will  prevail 
Those  who  try  to  dehnmanize  free  and  spon- 
taneous modes  of  hum.m  political  construc- 
tion are  destroyed  by  their  own  dehumanlsm 
If  you  want  to  think  batk,  not  .is  far  as  the 
.At.Tenlans  at  Thermopylae  but  just  a  few 
vears  remember  that  Khrushchev  did  It  to 
Sralln.  and  history  did  It  to  Khrushchev. 
Nothing  in  history  Is  stranger  or  more  won- 
derful than  what  is  often  loosely  called  The 
Human  Spirit— and  ih.xl  Spirit  of  full  hu- 
manity  Is  synonymous   with   rreedom 

The  Lithuanian  people  will  not  let  tlielr 
torch  of  freedom  die.  their  courage  and  their 
will  has  been  proven  by  the  tests  of  centuries 
In  the  present  conflict,  they  are  grateful  to 
the  friends  of  freedom,  such  as  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  who  is  our  featured  speaker 
Uils  morning  He  has  unrelentingly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lithuania's  Just  aspirations  to 
regained  Independence,  as  have  all  American 
governments  since  that  dark  day  in  1940 
when  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  make  the 
Baltic  States  into  a  heinously  Illegal  para- 
digm of  colonialist  imperialism  in  the  20th 
century  The  .American  jwople  have  always 
been  among  the  staunchest  champions  of  the 
liberty  of  others;  President  Nixon  reiterated 
'he  American  commitment  to  the  ideals  .jf 
liberty  last  year  when  he  said.  'No  man  can 
be  fully  free  while  his  neighbor  Is  not   " 

Today,  all  LlthuanUirvs  Join  with  their 
friends  .)f  liberty  in  reiterating  their  deter- 
mination we  will  never  give  up,  freedom  will 
,uways  triumph  over  slavery,  we  wilt  win-- 
we  shall  overcome' 


SALT   LAKE   CIT\'    BKfKONS    PART- 
NERS OF  THE   ALLIAN'CE 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  last 
week  the  Inter-American  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance, together  with  the  committee 
chainntn  who  will  preside  over  the  six 
workinK  sessions  at  the  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Con- 
ference in  Salt  Lake  City,  met  m  Wash- 
ington, DC 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  meetings  last 
week  wa.s  to  develop  working  paper.s  tor 
each  delegate  prior  to  the  .sessions  to  be 
held  in  Utah  and  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  no  time  lost  at  the  meetings 
May  10-14  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  also 
kjuarantees  that  the  focus  of  the  Utah 
conference  will  be  on  .specific  projects 
and  programs. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  entire 
group  held  a  luncheon  m  the  Presidential 
Room  of  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  welcome  them  to 
Washington  and  express  the  delight  of 
the  people  of  Utah  that  the  partners 
conference  is  to  be  held  in  my  State  I 
indicated  that  their  meetings  coincide 
with  the  centennial  of  the  driving  of 
the  golden  spike  which  completed  the 
transcontinental  railroad  I  know  that 
Utahans  look  forward  to  the  presence 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  hemisphere 
representing  74  partners  committees  and 
that  they  will  find  the  celebration  of 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  an  added 
attraction  in  the  capital  city  of  Utah, 
We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  host  pri- 


vate citizens  from  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere who  are  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  help  improve  rela- 
tionships of  understanding  and  friend- 
ship 


DISTRICT 


OF      COLUMBIA 
START  CUT 


HEAD- 


Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  the  recently 
announced  cutba:k  in  C)F]0  funding  of 
the  1969  District  of  Columbia  summer 
Headstart  program,  is  not  merely  cutting 
the  financing  of  a  program,  but  is  de-- 
priving  1,775  children  of  education  and 
health  facilities  that  they  so  desperately 
need 

For  example,  last  year,  the  District 
Headstart  jjroi^ram  treated  over  1.300 
children  for  dental  defects,  and  another 
484  children  were  treated  for  ma.ior  med- 
ical problems  such  as  cardiac  difflculty. 
skin  disease,  oithopedic  problems,  hernia 
and  mental  retardation 

We  arc  not  talking  In  abstract  lisures: 
we  are  talkir.y  about  children  who  need 
medical  attention,  who  need  an  extra  lift 
in  education  so  they  can  start  on  an  even 
level  with  children  who  have  had  more 
advantages  than  they. 

Only  .i._'2.5  children  will  be  accom- 
m.odated  by  the  1969  summer  protiram 
compared  with  5.000  children  in  1968. 

The  cutback  effects  go  even  deeper. 
There  are  already  2,085  children  of 
mothers  who  are  on  welfare  who  will  be 
eligible  for  this  summer's  Headstart  pro- 
gram And  there  are,  in  addition,  an  esti- 
mated 6.000  to  8.000  eligible  children  who 
fall  Aithm  the  poverty  category. 

The  cutback  in  OEO  funds  was  attrib- 
uted to  an  alleged  shortaue  of  summer 
Headstart  funds  and  the  "conviction  that 
the  program  quality  could  be  improved 
by  focusing  available  resources  " 

The  argument  that  funds  could  be  bet- 
ter focused,  evolved  from  a  hasty  2-week 
evaluation  oi  the  District  Headstart  pro- 
gram last  July  and  August  by  OEO.  The 
survey's  conclusions  were  administrative 
in  nature  and  did  not  criticize  the  edu- 
cational quality  of  District  of  Columbia 
Headstart.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Headstait  program  is  administered  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools, 
a  delegate  agency  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization 

The  United  Planning  Organization  was 
not  notified  of  the  criticisms  in  this  re- 
port until  December  1968.  And  in  Janu- 
ary', OEO  held  a  news  conference  an- 
nouncing the  cutback  in  the  summer 
program  without  first  giving  UFO  the 
chance  to  respond  to  the  survey  report. 
The  OEO  report  criticized  UPO  in  four 
areas  holding  that  UPO  was  not  giving 
proper  consideration  to  the  Headstart 
standards  of  age,  income,  i)arental  em- 
ployment, and  teacher  qualification. 

In  regard  to  age,  the  District  school 
system  policy  is  that  children  must  be 
5  years  old  by  December  31  to  be  eligible 
for  school  in  September.  OEO  held  one- 
third  of  the  children  did  not  meet  the 
reqiured  standards.  UPO  pointed  out  that 
all  children  in  their  program  met  the 
general  age  requirements  of  the  Head- 
start  program.  4  to  6,  and  most  were 
eligible  to  begin  school  in  the  fall.  There 
were  only  a  few  cases  where  incomplete 
records  had  resulted  in  cases  where  chil- 
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dren  did  not  meet  the  public  school  re- 
quirements for  September  enrollment. 

The  District  school  system  judges  the 
income  level  on  the  nupiber  of  children 
in  a  family  as  opposed  k)  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family  as  required  by  OEO 
guidelines.  If  the  OEO  standards  were 
used  very  few  would  have  not  qualified 
and  those  who  did  not  would  have  fallen 
within  the  10-percent  leeway  provided 
for  in  OEO  guidelines. 

UPO  agreed  with  the  OEO  criticism 
that  they  had  not  met  with  the  standards 
for  employing  the  children's  parents 
within  the  program  but  felt  this  could 
easily  be  corrected. 

In  regard  to  teacher  qualification, 
OEO  held  the  majority  of  Headstart 
teachers  did  not  have  early  childhood 
education  qualifying  certificates,  but 
UPO  pointed  out  that  240  of  these 
teachers  had  participated  in  orientation 
and  in-service  training  with  the  Head- 
start  program  since  1965  and  were  quali- 
fied by  experience  to  teach  in  Headstart. 

Headstart  is  not  just  concerned  with 
the  present ;  Headstart  is  concerned  with 
the  future.  What  it  does  today  for  the 
children  of  the  District  will  determine 
the  educational  standard  for  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to 
maintain  the  1968  Headstart  funding 
level.  We  should  be  doing  better. 


THE  AMERICAN  POSITION  IN  VIET- 
NAM PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
George  McTurnan  Kahin,  director  of 
Cornell  University's  Southesist  Asia  pro- 
gram and  coauthor  of  "The  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  "  recently  sent  me  a  paper 
outlining  what  he  felt  should  be  the  basic 
components  of  the  American  position  in 
the  Vietnam  peace  talks. 

I  recommend  Professor  Kahin's  views 
to  Senators.  His  suggestions  are  rational 
and  well  thought  out.  But  most  impor- 
tant, they  are  based  on  the  right  prem- 
ise: that  an  American  military  victory 
is  not  possible  in  the  long  run  and  that 
our  objective  should  be  a  political  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  all  South  Vietnamese. 
The  United  States  cannot  design  this  set- 
tlement any  more  successftilly  than  we 
can  fight  their  war  for  them. 

Particularly  unique  is  Dr.  Kahin's  pro- 
posal concerning  the  introduction  of  an 
international  presence  to  help  to  Insure 
the  political  settlement.  His  proposal 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  inducing  all 
.sides  to  accept  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
national body  on  Vietnam  soil  and  deals 
with  this  problem  in  a  most  creative 
way 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Kahin's  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Basic  Co.mponents  of  an  American  Approach 
TO  A  Vietnam  Settiement 

PART  I     THE  ESSENTIAL  rORMtrLA 

A  The  phased.  Incremental  withdrawal 
!rom  South  'Vietnam  over  a  twelve  months 
period  of  all  US.  forces  (Including  the  Ko- 
rean, Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Thai  al- 
lies i  coupled  with  a  withdrawal  during  this 
period  of  all  remaining  North  Vietnamese 
troops. 


B.  Concurrently,  a  {xjlltlcal  accommodation 
to  be  worked  out  within  one  year  between 
the  major  South  Vietnamese  factions,  and 
to  be  undertaken  by  them  alone  without  any 
outside  Interference. 

C.  Establishment  of  a  cease-fire  In  as  wide 
an  area  as  possible  as  soon  as  feasible. 

A  and  B  should  be  carried  out  even  if  C 
cannot  be  executed  immediately  (i.e..  these 
parts  of  a  settlement  should  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  achievement  of  a  cease-fire,  and 
even  If  a  cease-tire  once  established  should 
break  down,  efforts  to  achieve  A  and  B  would 
continue! . 

PART  II:   DESIRABLE,  BUT  NOT  ESSENTIAL 

Introduction  of  an  International  presence 
which  would  help  ensure  that  the  processes 
In  Part  I  are  effectively  carried  out  Part  I 
need  not  be  dependent  upon  Part  II.  but  If  II 
Is  undertaken  soon  after  I  is  begun,  it  c-.uld 
help  ensure  more  efTectlve  consummation  of 
all  three  components  of  Part  I  Any  one  of  its 
several  aspects  could  be  u.seful  In  this  respect. 
(Even  if  not  adopted  cr  accepted  only  in 
minor  part,  the  proposal  could  be  viseful  In 
the  process  of  bargaining  attending  negotia- 
tions) . 

PART  I     A  AND  B 

Central  to  the  American  position  is  a  re- 
iteration of,  but  greater  emphasis  upon,  the 
proposition  of  self-determinatwn  for  all  the 
South  Vietnamese.  This  objective  constitutes 
a  common  denominator  in  the  pub'lc  posi- 
tions of  each  of  the  four  parties,  and  ii  holds 
the  prospect  of  honorable  disengagement  for 
both  the  United  States  and  Hanoi. 

The  first  two  components  of  Part  I  (A  and 
Bl  are  unqualifiedly  necessary  and  interde- 
pendent. The  formula,  w.hlch  should  be  kept 
as  simple  as  possible,  provides  for  the  con- 
current, phased  military  disengagement  from 
South  Vietnam  of  Hanoi  and  the  United 
States,  while  during  this  period  the  political 
elements  indigenous  to  South  Vietnam  are 
expected  to  work  out  exclusively  among 
themselves  a  political  accommodation  giv- 
ing the  broadest  possible  representation  to 
the  whole  of  the  population.  The  modalities 
of  this  accommodation  cannot  be  prescribed 
by  either  the  United  States  or  Hanoi.  They 
must  Issue  from  Saigon  and  the  NLF  and 
also,  as  much  as  possible,  from  those  numer- 
ous elements  In  the  South  which  are  cur- 
rently denied  any  genuine  political  repre- 
sentation. 

The  present  extreme  polarization  between 
the  Saigon  military  leadership  and  the  NLF 
in  effect  disenfranchises  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  permitting  them  no  voice 
in  determining  their  own  political  destiny. 
Consequently.  U.S.  Interests  in  securing  a 
viable  settlement  and  achieving  any  legiti- 
mate limitation  of  the  NLF's  role  require 
that  we  endeavor  to  ensure  scope  for  poli- 
tical representation  of  this  presently  voice- 
less majority. 

The  sanction  for  bringing  Saigon  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  accommodation  would 
be  the  clearly  visible  ongoing,  phased  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  The  departure 
of  remaining  North  Vietnamese  troops  might 
produce  a  somewhat  similar  effect  on  the 
NLF  leadership. 

As  they  viewed  the  continuing  departure 
of  American  and  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
the  Saigon  military  leadership  and  the  NLF 
could  be  expected  to  become  increasingly 
serious  and  pragmatic  In  their  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  an  accommodation  roughly  reflecting 
local  political  realities.  The  probability 
would  be  considerable  that  each  of  the  pres- 
ent poles  of  leadership— Saigon  and  the 
NLF — would  at  an  early  stage  endeavor  to 
attract  additional  support  so  as  to  strengthen 
its  bargaining  position. 

This  process  could  be  expected  to  set  In 
motion  {xsUtlcal  pressures  In  Saigon  which 
might  well  bring  about  a  change  in  leader- 
ship, producing  an  administration  likely  to 
be  more  representative  than  that  of  General 


Thleu  and  more  Inclined  to  countenance  the 
kind  of  compromises  necessary  if  a  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  reflecting  political 
reality  is  to  be  achieved. 

PART    1     c 

Points  A  and  B  cannot  be  dependent  upon 
a  ce.ise-hre  in  the  South,  because  irrespec- 
tive of  t;ie  good  f.Hith  of  Washington  and 
Hanoi,  both  Saigon  and  the  N1,F  wotild  unl- 
later.Tlly  have  the  c^npaclty  to  disrupt  the  ef- 
forts of  Nortli  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  to  bet  the  terms  of  their  disengage- 
ment Although  it  Is  possible  that  an  accord 
between  Hanoi  and  Washington  on  the  with- 
drawal if  their  troops  would  lead  to  a  gen- 
er.»I  cease-tire  in  the  South,  it  is  more  likely 
tna!  sporadic  fighting  would  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  Possibly  fighting  would 
continue  between  the  diminlshine  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  but 
in  much  of  South  Vietnam  it  would  almost 
cert:iinly  continue  between  Saigon  and  NLF 
military  units  at  least  until  these  two  parties 
had  made  significant  progress  toward  a  polit- 
ical ."settlement 

Parallel  with  efforts  to  promote  a  country- 
wide cease-ftre.  the  U.S,  should  support  the 
c'li.soUdation  of  those  de  facto  local  ce.ise- 
fire  arrangements  already  worked  out  be- 
tween a  number  of  Salgcn's  military  ele- 
ments and  the  V'ietcong  in  parts  of  the  delta 
;;nd  some  other  areas  of  South  Vietnam  The 
US  should  encourage  the  spread  of  this 
pattern  of  de  f,-»cto  regional  accommodation. 
Extension  of  such  local  cease-fire  arrange- 
ments would  serve  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
ongoing  military  conflict  in  the  South,  thus 
.supporting  the  overall  objective  of  de-es- 
calating the  conflict.  Insofar  as  concurrent 
attempts  by  Saigon  and  the  NLF  X-o  reach 
an  overall  political  accommodation  were  en- 
countering success,  a  more  suitable  context 
would  exist  for  local  efforts  to  arrive  at 
cease-fire  ;iereements. 


There  Is  a  possible  second  part  to  thi.s  set- 
tlement strategy  which  merits  .^ierious  con- 
sideration. It  should  be  regarded  as  autono- 
mous from  the  above-described  military  and 
political  components.  If  effectively  developed. 
it  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  over- 
all pattern  of  settlement.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  efforts  to  promote  this  complementary 
action  break  down,  the  success  of  Part  I 
should  not  be  seriously  prejudiced 

This  third,  autonomous  contribution  to  a 
settlement  would  be  the  ^ntroduct.OTi  of  an 
jmparfial  international  pTcsrnce  desiened  to 
facilitate  military  wlthdrav.al  of  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops,  maintenance 
of  local  cease-;".res.  and  political  accommod.a- 
tion  between  southern  elements.  This  fore? 
could  provide  a  relatively  effective  supervi- 
sion of  the  military  withdrawal  and  cease-ftre 
arrangements  while  at  the  same  thine  act;,, 
as  a  catalyst  to  political  accommodation  be- 
tween the  NLF  and  Saleon  Moreover,  its 
presence  would  help  insure  that  currently 
non- represented  elements  of  South  Viet- 
namese society  could  make  their  voices  heard 

Plans  calling  for  the  introduction  of  an 
impartial  international  supervisory  presence 
into  Vietnam  on  a  country-wide  basis  would 
probably  be  impractical  because  cf  the  larpe 
number  of  personnel  required  But  on  r. 
provincial  basis — one  or  two  provinces  at  a 
time,  it  should  be  feasible  to  provide  suffi- 
cient qualified  administrative  and  mliitarv 
manpKDwer  for  supervising  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces,  a  ceasefire 
and  local  political  accommodation. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  tills  inter- 
national agency,  as  it  concentrated  its  per- 
sonnel in  a  particular  province,  to  ensure  not 
only  that  all  North  Vietnamese  and  Amerlc.in 
troops  departed,  but  also  that  all  NFL  and 
Saigon  forces  were  either  disarmed  or  with- 
drawn to  other  provinces  where  the  Inte-- 
national  supervisory  presence  had  not  yet 
begun  to  operate.  Through  the  use  of  such 
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International  task  forces  It  wr?vf!cl  be  easier  'n 
Insure  that  Hanoi's  troopa  were  actually  tc- 
ing  withdrawn  land  not  left  behind  to  tnas- 
«  querade  as  Vletcong ) .  These  task  forces 
would  also  be  in  a  position  to  adjudicate  local 
cease-flre  violations,  and  by  their  presence 
would  make  It  more  likely  that  previously 
unrepresented  local  Vietnamese  elements 
would  have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  exercise  politi- 
cal Influence  independent  of  pressure  from 
the  SLF  and  Saigon 

It  must  be  recognized  that  both  Hanoi  and 
the   Nl^   have   come    to    ret^ard    stiit^estlons 
concerning  the  injection  of  an  International 
presence  with  suspicion   This  distrust  is  not 
limited   to  the  United  Nations,  which   ihev 
rec;ard    as    an    orgnlzatlon     wherein     great 
powers  make  deals  at  the  expense  uf  smaller 
ones  and  where  they  see  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  as  generally  dominant    They 
fear  that  even  neutralist  states  which  might 
contribute    personnel    to    an    international 
supervisory  body  In  Vietnam  might  yield  to 
the  United  States'  jxiwer  and  pressure  with 
the  result  that  such  a  body   would   not   be 
Impartial  and  might  serve  as  an  Instrument 
for  securing  .Vmerlcan  objectives  not  attain- 
able on  the  battlefield 

Thus,  a  major  condition  for  the  acceptance 
oX  suclj  an  Intematloiy^l  presence  by  Hanoi 
axid  theJSPLP  would  be  their  certainty  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  deflnltely  leave  South 
Vietnam  by  a  sUpulated  date  (both  its  troops 
and  basest  and  that  it  wiu  refrain  from  In- 
terfering In  efforts  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
to    work   out   a   political   settlement   among 
themselves     If   convinced    that   this    was.    In 
fact,    the   United   SUtes'   Intent.   Hanoi    and 
the  NLP  might  accept  an  International  task 
force  with  functions  as  described  above,  par- 
Ucularly  since  It   would   be  operating  on   a 
provlnce-by-province     basis      Thereby     they 
would  be  able  lo  assess  its  objectivity  at  the 
ouuet  on  the  basis  of  its  performance  In  the 
flrst  few  provinces  in  which  it  functioned 

In  other  words,  the  international  task 
forces  xntttai  operations — in  the  first  promnce 
or  tvx> — tootiW  provtde  an  earnest  as  to  the 
objectivity  of  its  subsequent  conduct  in  the 
other  40  odd  provinces  It  its  Initial  actions 
were  significantly  partial  towards  Saigon  and 
the  United  States,  then  the  NLP  and  Hanoi 
could  protect  their  Interests  In  the  remaining 
95""  of  the  provinces  of  South  Vietnam  by 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
task  forces  that  tried  to  function  there 

Thus  while  at  the  country-wide  level  the 
progressive    withdrawal     of    .-Vmerlcan     and 
Hanoi  forces  could  be  expected  to  sUmulate 
Saigon  and  the  HLF  to  arrive  at  an  overall 
political  accommodation,  at   the  same   time 
locally,   on   a   province   by   province    (or   dis- 
trict   by    district)    basis.   South    Vietnamese 
political   elements   would   be   encouraged   to 
work  out  an  accommodation  as  representa- 
tive as  possible  of  the  actual  balance  of  poUt- 
ical  forces  Optimally  this  would  be  done  un- 
der the  aegis  of  a  non-partisan  International 
task    force:    however,    this    would    not    be   a 
necessary   condition    for    the   etTort.    In    any 
case,    attempts    at    political    accommodation 
at  the  local  level  and  an  overall  countrv-wlde 
effort   could    be   mutually   supportive  ' 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  such  an 
International  presence  operating  in  province 
could  exercise  its  good  offices  to  bring  pro- 
Salgon.  pro-NLP.  and  neutral  elements  to- 
gether to  work  out  a  political  acconunoda- 
tlon  The  preferable  way  would  be  via  local 
elecUons  (or.  conceivably,  referenda)  where- 
in It  might  be  agreed  that  the  International 
teams  could  take  a  major  role  in  supervising 
the  preparations  for  and  execution  of  such 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  public  will  Thereby 
previously  nonrepresented  elements  of  Viet- 
namese society  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  secure  representation  or  at  least  have  a 
significant  Influence  on  the  resolution  of 
Important  questions  of  Immediate  concern 
Provincial  representative  bodies,  whether 
formed  on  the   basU  of  elections  or  other- 


wise, could  at  a  later  stage  send  delegates 
to  a  national  assembly  which  could  serve 
as  a  provisional  govermnent  for  all  South 
Vietnam  This  latter  function  could,  of 
course,  be  undertaken  only  after  the  proc- 
ess of  local  political  accommodAUon  had 
taken  place  m  at  least  a  large  majority  of 
the  provinces 

Meanwhile,  after  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  military  forces  had  departed  from 
a  province,  those  local  Saigon  and  NLP 
forces  which  were  as  yet  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
armed would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
those  remaining  provinces — steadily  de- 
creasing m  number  as  disengagement  took 
place— where  a  local  political  accommoda- 
tion had  not  yet  been  worked  out  Eventu- 
ally, as  the  process  enct)mpaased  an  Increas- 
ing amount  of  territory.  NLP  and  Saigon  mill- 
tary  forces  would  come  to  be  concentrated 
m  a  few  provinces  (perhaps  half  a  dozen) 
with  the  remainder  of  South  Vietnam  being 
free  of  both  foreign  North  Vietnamese  and 
.■\merU:ani  and  Indigenous  i  Saigon  and 
and  NLFi  troops 

TTie  final  stage  in  thl.s   prwess  would  In- 
volve supervision  by  the  International  pres- 
ence   of    the    withdrawal    .if    anv    remaining 
US   and  N(jrth  Vietnamese  forces  from  these 
remaining    provinces    and,     in    cooperation 
with    the    provisional   government,    the   dis- 
arming of  the  residual  indigenous  forces,  or 
their    rationalization    and    Integration    Into 
A    single    army     The    political    and    military 
tasks   of  accomplishing   the   latter  would   be 
immensely  eased  once  Saigon  and  the  NLP 
lx)th  had  real  .tssurances  that  their  political 
following    would    actually    be    fairly    repre- 
sented  In   the  new  government,   and   conse- 
quently   'hat    neither    i-ould    easily    be    be- 
trayed    It    would    be   up   to   this   provUlonal 
government,  representing  initially  some  86- 
90c   of  South  Vietnam's  provinces,  to  work 
out    those   final   arrangements    necessary   to 
dUengage  and  disarm,  or  Integrate  the  rival 
military  forces  concentrated  In  the  remaln- 
ini;  provinces 

Tias  having  been  achieved  one  could  say 
that  the  United  States  had  provided  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  among  themselves  their  own  po- 
litical destiny  with  a  minimum  risk  of  mili- 
tary pressure 
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Involved  in  teaching  this  individual  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  while 
we  have  appropriated  the  miserly  sum 
of  $7.5  million  for  2  years  and  have  au- 
thorized $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
the  report  recommends— among  other 
things— a  minimum  funding  of  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  BUingual 
Education  Act.  This  is  certainly  food  for 
thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Mexican  Amzbican.   Qtrssx  for 

EQUALrTT 
A  WASTE  or  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Failure  to  provide  education  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  whose  cultural  heri- 
tage is  •dlfTerent"  has  resulted  In  shameful 
waste  of  human  resources.  The  melting  pot 
Ideology  that  we  speak  of  so  proudly  has 
not  produced  a  moral  climate  in  which  all 
citizens  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual worth. 

Educators,    especially,    muat    search    their 
consciences  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
Is  only  a  monolingual,  monocultural  society 
acceptable  In  America? 

Never  before  has  the  need  for  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  been  so  sharply 
put  into  focus  And  no  group  is  in  greater 
need  of  equal  educational  opportunity  than 
the  Mexican  Americana. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  a  report,  entitled  "The  Mexi- 
can American:  Que.st  for  Equality."  re- 
cently issued  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Edu- 
cation 

Last  year  we  funded  for  the  first  time 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967.  It 
'.vas  a  meager  funding  at  that  for  we 
had  authorized  a  total  of  $45  million  for 
the  2  fiscal  years  of  1968  and  1969  and 
appropriated  only  $7  5  million.  And  even 
'oday.  we  are  .still  awaiting  the  first 
project  to  be  funded  under  this  program. 
The  pace  of  our  efforts  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  those  of  our  children  with 
language  barriers  is.  to  say  the  least 
excessively  slow. 

We  must  move  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
We  cannot  delay  We  have  authorized 
$40  million  for  funding  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
I  for  one  .shall  do  cverj-thing  I  can  to  see 
that  Congre.ss  does  not  fall  down  In  its 
duty  to  appropriate  that  amount. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  this 
report  Is  especially  timely  In  that  it 
points  out  how  we  have  failed  the 
Spanish-speaking  child  and  what  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  attack  the  problems 


THE   MEXICAN   AMERICAN'    HOW    HAVE   WE 
FAILED    HIM? 

There  are  more  than  flve  million  Mexican 
Americans  In  the  United  States.  80  per  cent 
of  whom  live  In  California  and  Texas.  Most 
of  the  others  are  found  In  Arizona,  Colorado 
New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  excess  of 
four  million  of  these  people  live  In  urban 
areas 

The  Mexican  American  is  the  second  largest 
minority  group  In  the  United  States  and 
by  far  the  largest  group  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  The  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  learned  Spanish  as  their  first  language 
and  that  millions  are  not  fluent  In  English 
makes  them  no  less  Americans,  Their  In- 
terests, attitudes,  and  aspirations  differ  little 
from  those  of  other  Americans. 

Vet  they  have  been  denied  the  opportuni- 
ties   that    most    other    Americans    take    for 
in^nted.  Suffering  the  same  problems  of  pov- 
erty  and   discrimination   of  other  minority 
croups,  the  Mexican  American  la  additionally 
handicapped   by   the   language   barrier.   The 
typical   Mexican   Amertcan  child  Is  bom  of 
parents  who  speak  little  or  no  English,  and 
thus    Spanish    becomes    his    only    language. 
When  he  reaches  school  age.  he  Is  enrolled 
In  a  public  .school  where  onlv  English  Is  ac- 
cepted    Bewildered    and     ashamed    of    his 
■  backwardness,"  the  Mexican  American  child 
Is  quickly  discouraged  and  drops  out  within 
a  few  years,  enlarging  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
educated, unskilled,  and  unwanted. 
Let  s  look  at  some  shocking  statistics. 
TJje   average   Mexican   American   child   In 
the  Southwest  drops  out  of  school  by  the 
seventh   year    In   Texas.  89   per  cent  of  the 
children   with   Spanish   surnames   drop   out 
before  completing  high  school' 

Along  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  four  out 
of  five  Mexican  American  children  fall  two 
kTHidef  behind  their  Anglo  classmates  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade. 

A  recent  study  In  California  showed  that 
In  some  schools  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
Mexican  American  high  school  students  drop 
out  between  grades  10  and  11:  one  Texas 
school  reported  a  40  per  cent  dropout  rate 
for  the  same  grades. 
Mexican  Americans  account  for  more  than 
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40  per  cent  of  the  so-called  "mentally  handi- 
capped" In  California. 

Although  Spanish  surnamed  students 
make  up  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  public 
school  population  of  California,  lees  than 
'3  of  one  per  cent  of  the  college  students 
enrolled  In  the  seven  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  are  of  this  group. 

These  facts  give  tragic  evidence  of  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  genuine  educational  opportu- 
nity to  Mexican  American  youth;  and  today 
there  are  nearly  two  million  of  these  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  3  and  18. 

It  cant  be  said  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  these  youngsters.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  (ESEA),  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  financial  aid  to  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  education  of  Mexican 
Americans.  Although  a  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent,  hundreds  of  millions 
still  need  to  be  spent — and  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  It  Is  even  now  too 
late.  State  and  local  agencies  have  spent  re- 
spectable sums  of  money — and  even  more  en- 
ergy—in behalf  of  the  Mexican  American 
but  none  has  given  the  problem  the  really 
massive  thrust  It  deserves. 

Money  is  only  one  problem.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  serious  one  Is  the  problem  of  in- 
voluntary discrimination — that  Is,  our  Insist- 
ence on  fitting  the  Mexican  American  stu- 
dent into  the  monolingual,  monocultural 
mold  of  the  Anglo  American.  This  discrimi- 
nation, plus  the  grim  fact  that  millions  of 
Mexican  Americans  suffer  from  poverty,  cul- 
tural Isolation,  and  language  rejection,  has 
virtually  destroyed  them  as  contributing 
members  of  society. 

•Another  problem  is  that  we  have  not  de- 
veloped suitable  instruments  for  accurately 
measuring  the  Intelligence  and  learning  po- 
tential of  the  Mexican  American  child.  Be- 
cause there  is  little  communication  between 
educators  and  these  non-English  speaking 
youngsters,  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
missed as  "mentally  retarded."  Common 
.-ense  tells  us  that  this  Is  sUnply  not  so.  The 
chasm  that  exists  between  the  teacher  and 
the  student  In  the  classroom  Is  even  wider 
between  the  school  and  the  home,  where 
there  Is  virtually  no  communication.  Such 
liick  of  understanding  soon  destroys  any  edu- 
'"Uional  aspiration  the  pupil  might  have  or 
that  his  parents  might  have  for  him. 

SIX    CRITICAI,    ISSUES 

The  Committee  believes  there  are  six  crlt- 
:cal  issues  in  the  improvement  of  Mexican 
.■\nienran  education : 

Issue  No,  1:  The  existing  educational 
programs  for  the  Mexican  American  have 
been  woefully  Inadequate  and  demand  se- 
rious evaluation. 

Issue  No.  2:  Instruments  are  lacking  for 
measuring  Intelligence  and  achievement  po- 
tential of  Mexican  Americans. 

Issue  No.  3:  A  very  small  percentage  of 
Mexican  American  students  who  could  qual- 
ify for  college  actually  enroll. 

Issue  No.  4  Legal  restrictions  In  various 
states  discourage  Instructions  In  languages 
01  her  than  English. 

Issue  No.  5:  There  Is  an  exceedingly  high 
tiropout  rate  of  Mexican  Americans  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

Lssue  No,  6:  Society  has  not  recognized, 
'  r  at  least  accepted,  the  need  for  a  multi- 
lingual,  multicultural   school   environment. 

HOW  CAN  WE  ATTACK  THE  PROBUM? 

The  Mexican  American  Affairs  Unit  of  the 
1'  S.  Office  of  EducaUon  has  Identlfled  four 
i:nperatlves  for  educational  success  of  the 
.Mexican  American: 

1.  Preparation  of  teachers  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  Instruct  Mexican  American  pu- 
pils In  such  a  manner  as  to  Insure  success. 
I'hls  Includes  bUlngual  capability. 

2  Instruction  In  both  English  tmd  Spanish 
.so  that  the  mother  tongue  is  strengthened 
f  ^ncurrent  with  the  pupil  learning  a  sec- 
ond   language,    and    then    using   both   lan- 


guages. This  bilingual  Instruction  must  oc- 
cur In  all  currlculums,  and  at  all  grade  levels 
until  the  student  Is  thoroughly  at  home  with 
his  second  language. 

3.  Instruction  to  preschool  Mexican  Ameri- 
can pupils  so  that  they  are  more  nearly 
ready  to  take  their  place  with  others  by  the 
time  they  enter  school. 

4,  Complete  programs  for  adults  In  both 
basic  education  and  vocational  education. 

The  vehicles  for  achieving  the  foregoing 
imperatives  already  exist : 

1.  Teacher  preparation:  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Development  Act,  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act,  Title  I,  ESEA 

2.  Bilingual  education:  "ntle  Vll.  ESEA,  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act 

3.  Early  childhood  education:  Headstart 
and  Followthrough,  Title  I.  ESEA 

4.  Adult  basic  and  vocational  education: 
Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act 

BLUEPRINT   FOR   ACTION 

Once  we  have  faced  up  to  the  critical  issues 
and  recognized  the  imperatives,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  specific  action  on  several 
fronts. 

General 

1.  We  must  immediately  begin  to  train  at 
least  100,000  bilingual-blcultural  teachers 
and  educational  administrators. 

2.  We  must  make  use  of  current  knowledge 
and  encourage  further  research  to  a.sslst  in 
creating  educational  programs  that  promise 
learning  success  for  the  Mexican  American, 

3.  We  must  agitate  for  priority  funding  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  Immediately. 

4.  We  must  see  that  testing  instruments  are 
developed  that  will  accurately  measure  the 
intelligence  and  achievement  potential  of 
the  Mexican  American  child, 

5.  We  must  promote  programs  to  assist 
state  legislatures  in  taking  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  permit  Instruction  in  languages  other 
than  English. 

6.  We  must  help  the  various  states  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  statew^ide  programs  In  bi- 
lingual education. 

7.  We  must  provide  assistance,  through 
Federal  funds,  to  Mexican  American  students 
In  pursuit  of  a  college  education, 

8.  With  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  Increase  the  adult  basic 
education  and  vocational  programs,  to  equip 
the  Mexican  American  adult  with  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  a  partner  in 
our  economic  society. 

9.  We  must  encourage  parental  Involvement 
programs  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

10.  We  must  encourage  state  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  use  more  effectively  the 
Mexican  American  personnel  on  their  staffs, 

H.  We  must  foster  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  enterprise 
to  produce  Instructional  materials  that  are 
designed  expressly  for  Mexican  American 
students. 

Federal  legislatiorl 

1.  Increase  the  funding  of  Title  VII,  ESEA, 
minimum  of  $100  per  child  for  relevant  edu- 
cational services  for  the  Mexican  American. 

2.  Increase  the  funding  of  Headstart  and 
Followthrough  by  10  per  cent,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  financial  base  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  Mexican  Americans  not  presently 
served  by  these  programs. 

3.  Continue  the  present  funding  level  of 
the  Migrant  Education  provision  of  Title  I, 
ESEA. 

4.  Continue  Title  VII,  ESEA,  as  a  discre- 
tionary program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

5.  Continue  Title  vm.  ESEA.  Dropout  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  a  discretionary  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  Increase  its  funding  for  1970  to  $50  - 
000,000. 

6.  Increase  the  funding  support  of  Title 
rV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Educa- 


tional Opportunity  Grants,  by  15  per  cent, 
to  be  directed  toward  college  enrollment  of 
Mexican  Americans, 

7.  Establish  a  Land  Grant  College,  with 
specific  responsibility  for  programs  and  re- 
search related  to  the  bilingual-blcultural 
student. 

8.  Amend  Title  I.  ESEA.  to  permit  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  education  of  Mexican  Amer- 
icans whose  income  may  not  qualify  him.  or 
as  more  often  is  the  case,  whose  children  may 
not  qualify  because  of  cultural  attitudes 
toward  depending  on  public  welfare  support. 

State  legislation 

1.  Remove  legal  barriers  to  InstrucUon  In 
the  public  schools  in  languages  other  than 
^gllsh. 

2.  Appropriate  and  Identify  supplementary 
funds  for  support  of  specialized  programs  for 
the  Mexican  American. 

Administration — U.S.  Office  of  Education 

1.  Expand  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  Affairs  Unit  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  include  all  Spanish -speaking 
programs. 

2.  Continue  to  press  for  employment  of 
Mexican  American  professionals  and  support- 
ing personnel  in  all  units  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education, 

3.  Allocate  specific  funds  for  determining 
the  most  effective  direction  in  research  for 
the  Mexican  American, 

4.  Develop  an  intensive  program  of  infor- 
mation on  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Mexican  American. 

Administr(rtion — Chief  State  school  officers 

1.  Seek  out  and  employ  Mexican  Americans 
in  policy  and  administrative  positions  In 
state  departments  of  education,  and  encour- 
age similar  programs  in  local  education 
agencies. 

2.  Set  up  a  unit  for  coordinating  and  en- 
couraging the  development  and  operation  en 
programs  for  the  Mexican  American, 

3.  Develop  a  statewide  program  for  bilin- 
gual education. 

4.  Promote  the  redirection  of  priorities  in 
the  use  of  Title  I,  ESEA.  funds,  to  focus  on 
bilinerual-blcultural  programs, 

5.  Promote  the  Increased  Involvement  of 
the  Mexican  American  in  advisory  com- 
mittees in  local  educational  programs. 

THE        NATIONAL        ADVISORY        COMMITTEE        ON 
MEXICAN    AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

Dr.  Miguel  Monies.  Chairma-n,  Doctor  of 
Dental    Surgery,    San    Fernando.    California. 

Edward  E.  Booher.  President  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc..  New  York.  New  York. 

Clayton  Brace,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Time-Life  Broadcast,  Inc.,  San 
Diego.  California. 

Reverend  Henry  J.  Casso.  Vicar  of  Urban 
Affairs.  St.  John's  Seminary.  San  Antonio, 
Te.xas, 

Jack  P.  Crowther,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Ernestine  D,  Evans.  Secretary  of  State, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

Nick  Garza.  Principal.  Sidney  Lanier  High 
School.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Ralph  Guzman.  Director.  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Center.  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

.\lfred  J.  Hernandez.  Judge,  Corporation 
Court.  Houston.  Texas. 

Dr.  Frank  Hubert,  Dean.  Texas  A  k  M 
University.  College  Station.  Texas, 

Leonard  C.  Lane.  New  York.  New  York, 

Eloy  Martinez.  HELP,  Espanola.  New 
Mexico. 

Jesse  G,  Stratton.  Farmer/Chairman. 
Executive  Board.  Southwestern  Cooperative 
Educational  Laboratory,  Inc..  Clinton.  Okla- 
homa. 

Maria  Urquldes.  Dean  of  Girls.  Pueblo  High 
School.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Administrative  Director:  Armando  Rod- 
riguez. Chief.  Mexican  American  Affairs  Unit, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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DULLES  TRAFFIC  GAINS 


Mr  BYRD  of  Vlridma  Mr  President. 
I  was  heartened  to  receive  thLs  week  a 
report  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration showing  an  increase  in  pas- 
senger traflBc  at  Dulles  International 
Airport.  The  FAA  said  that  39  percent 
more  passengers  used  Dulles  during  Jan- 
uar>'  than  during  the  preceding  January, 
making  the  first  month  of  this  year  the 
fourth  highest  In  the  hlstor>'  of  the  air- 
port 

The  FAA  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
increase  in  airline  passengers  could  be 
attributed  to  the  inaugural  ceremony  for 
President  Nixon  However,  most  of  it  was 
traceable  to  an  increase  in  airline  sched- 
ules, including  some  international  serv- 
ice While  Dulles  was  enjoying  a  39  per- 
cent growth  11  air  carrier  passengers,  the 
comparable  figure  for  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  was  only  2  8  percent.  I 
realize  that  National  already  was  over- 
crowded before  January,  and  therefore 
any  increase  in  traffic  at  that  facility 
put*a-squeeze  on  an  already  overcrowded 
airport 

Furthermore,  percentages  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  The  actual  total  of  air- 
line passengers  at  Dulles  in  January  this 
year  was  165.707.  while  over  at  National, 
the  passenger  level  was  776,004  So.  de- 
spite the  growth  at  Dulles,  which  I  ap- 
plaud, the  problem  of  overcrowding  at 
National  and  the  underutillzatlon  of 
Dulles  remain  with  us, 

Dunng  1968.  Washington  National 
handled  10  million  passengers  Since  it 
was  designed  to  accommodate  only  4  mil- 
lion, the  degree  of  overcrowding  is  im- 
mediately apparent 

The  recent  report  prepared  for  the 
FAA  by  Vincent  G  Kling  &  .Associates 
recommended  a  major  expansion  of  Na- 
tional This  is  not  the  answer  to  the  air 
traffic  problem  m  this  area  .Architects 
can  expand  the  terminal  facilities  at  Na- 
tional, but  they  are  powerless  to  create 
more  airspace  over  that  airport,  and  that 
airspace  is  already  alarmingly  full 

Dulles  was  built  specifically  to  provide 
for  the  day  when  National  became  over- 
crowded, and  It  IS  clear  that  that  day 
has  come 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it   is  .so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY 
MARCH   24.    1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  00  o'clock  noon  on  .Monday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
2  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p  m  ■  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  24.  1969. 
at   12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  20.  1969 : 

U  S      KdREK.N    yERVUT 

J':hn  D  J  Muore.  of  New  Jersey.  Uj  be  Am- 
bassHdor  Extraordinary  und  Plenifxatentlary 
of  tne  United  Slate.s  of  America  U)  Ireland 

INTERNAI      RrVENlTE    SERVICE 

Randolph  W  Thrower,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Commissioner   of    Ii>ternal    Revenue 

ExPOHT-I.MPORT   Bank 

W.Uter  C  Saner,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import   Bank   of   the   United  States 

StBVERSIVE    .^tTIvn•IES  Co.NTROL    BOARD 

Otto  F  Otepka  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  .Subversive  .Activities  Control 
B<jard  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
.August  9.  1970,  vice  Edward  C  Sweeney, 
deceased 

U  S.  Attorneys 

Anthony  J  P  Farrls.  of  Texas,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Morton  L. 
Susman 

Joseph  O  Rogers.  Jr  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  US  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Ciirollna  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Klyde 
Robinson 

Charles  S  White-Spiinner  Jr  .  of  Mobile 
Ala  to  be  US  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  Vernol  R  Jansen,  Jr 

U  S    Marshai.<> 

Louis  O  .Mekslch.  of  Montana,  to  be  US, 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Cieorge  A,  Bukovatz 

James  E  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  US.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Walter 
.V   Ljwson,  Jr 

Donald  W  Wyalt.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
.'or  the   'erm  of  4   years   vice  Peter  J    Foley 

Charles  E  Robinson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U  S  .Marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
VV.ishlngton  for  the  term  of  4  vears  vice 
txmald   F    Miller. 

Qaetano  .\  Russo.  Jr,.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U  S  marshal  for  the  district  of  Connec- 
ticut, for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  T 
Ploszaj 

Appalachian   Recional  Commission 
John   B    Waters.   Jr  .   of   Tennessee,    to   be 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission 

New  England  Regional  Commission 
Stewart  Lamprey,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Federal    Cochalrman    of    the    New    England 
Regional  Commission 

OzARKS  Regional  Commissio.v 
E    L    Stewart,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman   of    the    Ozarks    Regional    Com- 
mission 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Having  fieslgnated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5232,  .Maj  Oen  Louis  B  Robertshaw! 
US  Marine  Corps,  for  ctjmmands  und  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving 

In  the  .Army 
The  US   Army  Reserve  ofBcers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  .Army    under  provisions  of  title 
United   States  Code,   section   593  (a  i    and 


10 
3384 


To  be  niaior  gfneral<i 

Brig,  Oen  William  H  B«jth,  0302516 
Brig  Oen  Milton  A  Pllcher,  0363806 
Brig   Oen   Thomas  J   Thorne.  0384897 


To  br   hngadier   generals 

Col  Leo  V  Anderson,  01643783,  Transpor- 
tation Corps 

Col  WUford  L  BJornstad,  01292117,  Infan- 
try, 

Col  James  R  Compton,  0409922.  Medical 
Corps, 

Col  Constant  C  Delwlche.  0392240.  Infan- 
try, 

Col,  John  J  Dorsey.  0532303,  Medical 
Corps 

Col  James  O  Freese.  0397056.  Artillery. 

Col  David  W  Hanlon.  01301993.  Infantry 

Col.   Leslie  W    I,jine.  0376606.  Infanrrv' 

Col  Rlpon  W,  LaRoche,  Ol 736763,  Medical 
Corps 

Col,  Charles  S  LeCraw.  Jr  ,  0377683,  Trans- 
portation Corps 

Col    Wilbur  F    Munch,  01012308,  Artillery 

Col,  James  J  ODunnell,  Jr  0392412  .Ar- 
tlUerj-, 

Col  .Nicholas  W  Rlegler,  Jr  ,  01775484. 
Medical  Corps 

Col,  Leo  R  Welnshel,  0360282,  Medical 
Corps 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUUes 
Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3385: 

To  be  major  general.t 
Brig,  Gen  John  C  B.iker,  0368365, 
Brig  Oen   Glynn  C  Ellison,  01171 133 
Brig  Oen   .Nicholas  P  Kafkalas,  O1287S40 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  Benjamin  F  Compton.  01303590,  In- 
fantry 

Col    J    Frank  Cook,  OI 168608   Artillery 

Col  O  Nell  J  Dalgle,  Jr..  0519675.  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Col  Richard  L  Dunl.ip,  Jr  .  02017377. 
.Armor. 

Col  William  S.  Lundberg,  Jr  .  0947030  .Ar- 
tillery 

Col  Curtis  E  .Meland.  0411178.  Infantry 
Col   Floyd  W   Radlke.  01288616.  Artillery 
Col     Charles    H     Starr,    Jr.    Jr.    0390764 
Artillery. 

Col  John  R  Stephenson,  01294215,  In- 
fantry 

Col  Edwin  V  Taylor.  Ol  167248.  Artillery 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
:is  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armv 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(ai  and  3392 

To  be  major  general 
Brig   Gen   Laurence  B   Adams.  Jr  .  O39690I 
Brig.  Gen  Floyd  L.  Edsall.  0555952. 
Brig  Gen   Charles  H.  Wilson.  0485619 
7"o  he  brigadier  general 

Col  Laurence  .M  Blalsdell,  01042237, 
Artillery 

Col  Sylvester  T  DelCorso,  0358188,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps 

Col  Robert  R  Ooetzman,  0388349,  Artil- 
lery 

Col  Francis  J,  Hlgglns,  01054286.  Judge 
.Advocate  General  Corps 

Col    James  J    LIson,  Jr  .  0445442.  Infantry 
Col,  Roy  C   Martin,  0386175.  ArtUIerv 
Col    LaClalr  A    Melhouse,  01174381,  Corps 
(  f  Engineers 

Col   Harold  R   Patton,  01329739,  Infantry 
Col,  Felix  L  Sparks,  0386497,  Artillery 
Col.  Thomas  K    Turnage.  0440557,  Armor 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  March  20.  1969: 

National   .Aero.navtics   and   Space 
.Administration 
Thomas  O    Paine,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Natlon»l  -Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adm:nisi.r»ti\>a. 


Commodity   Credit  Corporation 
Don  Paarlberg.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Carl  L.  Klein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Mollis  M  Dole,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

James  R,  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary   of   the   Interior, 

Leslie  Lloyd  Glasgow,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior, 

Mitchell  Mellch.  of  Utah,  to  be  Solicitor  of 
i.ne  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Commerce 

Larry  A.  Jobe,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

Myron  Trlbus,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Commerce, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

John  H,  Shaffer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Reginald  Norman  Whitman,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following  licensed  officers  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  to  be  permanent  commis- 


sioned officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in 
the  grades  indicated: 

Lieutenant 
Leo  G.  Vaske, 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

James  L.  Hassall. 

Department  or  Justice 

Richard  W,  'Velde,  of  'Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance, 

Richard  A  Dier,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S, 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years, 

Allen  L,  Donlelson.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  vears. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Vasil  Kendysh, 
pastor  of  the  Byelorussian  Autocephalic 
Orthodox  Church,  Highland  Park.  N.J., 
oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son.  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Almiphty  Father,  Thou  art  our  Crea- 
tor. Teacher,  and  Judge.  We  beseech 
Thee,  guide  us  in  every  step  of  our  life, 
free  us  of  all  human  weakness  and  im- 
perfections. 

Eternal  God.  bless  this  august  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Strengthen  the  minds  of  its 
Members  with  wisdom,  fortify  their 
liearts  with  love,  and  their  deeds  with 
courage  and  justice. 

Merciful  God,  we  pray  Thee  on  this 
.Tlst  anniversarj'  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence  of  Byelorussia,  have  mercy 
upon  her  people.  Strengthen  their  faith 
in  Thy  infinite  goodness,  support  them 
in  their  sufferinss,  restore  their  freedom. 

O  God,  accept  this  humble  prayer  of 
lurs,  bless  the  United  States  of  America. 
Bless  Byelorussia  and  her  oppressed  peo- 
ple Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  VASIL  KENDYSH 

Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Vasil  Kendysh  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church 
(if  Highland  Park,  N.J.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Byelorussian  American  group  in  my 
district.  He  gave  the  opening  prayer  in 
the  House  today. 

These  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  yearn  for 
freedom  from  Communist  Russia,  as  do 
many  of  the  other  captive  nations.  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  the  Byelo- 
russians who  live  In  my  district  are  very 
intelligent,  hard-working  and  wonderful 
people.  They  have  doctors,  lawyers,  den- 
tists, and  other  professional  men  among 
'hem.  They  are  always  a  complete  asset 
to  America.  Ethnically  they  regard  them- 
.=^elves  as  separate  and  apart  from  Russia. 

The  Byelorussian  area  was  between 
Moscow  and  Poland.  For  500  years  they 


were  a  free  coimtry.  Only  recently  has 
Communist  Russia  recognized  these  peo- 
ple and  appointed  a  Prime  Minister  for 
Byelorussia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  f oimd  these  people 
very  interesting  and  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed their  company.  This  is  just  an- 
other illustration  of  a  great  people  who 
yearn  for  freedom  from  the  Russian 
militarism. 


LEANDER  H.  PEREZ.   1892-1969 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  champion  of 
individualism  with  the  lamentable  pass- 
ing of  Leander  H.  Perez  on  March  19. 

His  devotion  to  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  his  loyalty  for  this  country  were 
unparalleled. 

Judge  Perez  earned  his  fame  and  for- 
time  in  the  true  American  free  enterprise 
way.  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  13  chil- 
dren of  a  small  Louisiana  planter.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  be- 
came an  attorney.  In  1919  he  was  elected 
district  judge  in  Plaquemines  Parish — 
the  first  in  a  long  line  of  positions  he  held 
while  serving  his  people  in  public  life. 

The  judge's  reputation  is  one  of  cour- 
age and  tenacity.  He  would  never  back 
down  when  he  thought  he  was  right, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  the  col- 
orful "Judge,"  as  he  was  knowTi,  had  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  and  the  respect 
of  his  foes. 

His  passing  removes  from  us  a  man  of 
dynamic  personality  and  conspicuous 
achievement — a  man  of  fortitude  and 
determined  leadership  for  his  people. 

Mrs.  Rarick  and  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  survivors  and  friends. 


LEANDER  H.  PEREZ 

<Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  Louisiana's  most  colorful  citizens. 
Judge  Leander  Perez,  Sr.  At  times  Judge 
Perez  was  somewhat  controversial,  but 
indeed  he  was  forthright  and  one  of 
Louisiana's  best  known  citizens.  Judge 
Perez  was  respected  by  friend  and  foe 


alike.  He  was  known  to  have  ix)ssessed 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  among  the 
legal  fraternity,  and  doubtless  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  law- 
yers known  to  the  South,  His  contribu- 
tions to  his  home  Parish  of  Plaquemines, 
to  his  own  State,  and  to  his  fellowman 
were  well  known.  History  will  be  kind  to 
Judge  Leander  Perez.  His  thousands  of 
friends  indeed  know  that  this  world  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  for  Judge 
Leander  Perez'  having  lived  in  it. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 


REPEAL  THE  GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1968 

I  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  clearly  justified  dissatis- 
faction and  disenchantment,  voiced  by 
many  of  my  constituents  and.  I  do  not 
doubt,  uncounted  citizens  across  the  land, 
relative  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  repeal 
that  ill-advised  and  basically  repressive 
law.  It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
today  after  only  a  few  months  of  its  cre- 
ation, even  to  those  who  suffer  with  the 
gun  control  syndrome,  that  the  act  does 
not  serve  to  keep  dangerous  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  criminals  and  incom- 
petents as  its  proponents  claimed,  but 
rather  works  unnecessary  hardships  on 
the  law-abiding  and  peaceful  citizen  who 
has  legitimate  uses  for  firearms  Further- 
more it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Treasury  officials,  in  their  zeal  to  enforce 
the  Gun  Control  Act.  have  used  this  un- 
fortunate law  to  extend  their  authority 
over  the  legitimate  and  peaceful  traffic 
in  arms  and  ammunition  in  clear  and  di- 
rect violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  legislation  and  in  liighhanded  con- 
flict with  the  obvious  congressional  in- 
tent of  the  bill.  Such  executive  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  functions  demands  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  redress  the  honest 
and  extremely  well-founded  grievances 
of  the  American  people  who  labor  under 
the  weight  of  an  unjust  law  which  should 
never  have  been  passed  in  the  first  place. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  serious  consideration 
of  this  bill  which  seeks  to  correct  an  In- 
justice committed  in  fear  and  panic 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  HOUSE 
TO  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

I  Mr  POAOE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Interparliamen- 
Ury  Group  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  John  Sparkm.an,  US  Sena- 
tor, it  is  my  privilege  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  the  followmg  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
American  delegation  for  the  upcoming 
conference  at  Vienna:  Alexander  Pik- 
wnt.  of  New  York:  Emilio  Q  Daddario, 
of  Connecticut:  Edward  J  DERwrNSKi. 
of  Illinois:  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;  W  R 
POACE,  of  Texas,  John  S  Monag^n.  of 
Connecticut:  Robert  McClory.  of  Illi- 
nois: Jim  Wright,  of  Texas;  and  John 
Jarman.  of  Oklahoma 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5554 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight, 
March  22.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  5554.  to  provide  a  special  mJlk  pro- 
gram for  children. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Congressman  blanton  intro- 
duces A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE 
GUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968  AND 
TO  REENACT  THE  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT  OP  1938 

'Mr  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr  BLANTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  present  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and 
to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938. 

Having  conferred   with   a  number  of 
private  citizens   and   public   ofijcials   in 
Tennes.see  rind  throu£;hout  the' countr>'. 
I  find  the  intent  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  is  beln^  abused  and  inaccurately 
enforced  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Since  passage  of  the  1968  act.  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  Our  law-abiding  citizens 
are  beiny;  haras.sed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  they  usurp  their  authority 
by  thwarting  the  intent  of  Congress  ;n 
requiring    the    registration    of    firearms 
that  was  specifically  excluded  in  the  act. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  we  .should  repeal 
thi.s  law  in  order  to  protect  our  consti- 
tutional rights  to  own  and  bear  arms  for 
the  protection  of  our  homes  and  lov-d 
ones. 

I  opposed  this  bill  last  year  and 
warned  my  colleagues  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  using  a  foot-in-the- 
door  approach  to  total  firearms  control. 
My  fears  were  not  unfounded  and  I  now 
urge  immediate  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  repeal 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON    HOUSE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  re.signatlon  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

March   17.   1969 
Hen   John  M  Mi  Curmack. 
The    Speikrv,    House    of    Representatives, 
Wasnington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker      I    hereby   tender   ray 
resljtnatlon   from    the   Hou.se   Administration 
Ci:immlttee. 

With  klnde.st  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Corbett 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
le.signation  -.vill  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  H.  Res.  331  >  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows 

H    Res    i3! 

Rsolved.  Thit  the  following  nnmed  Mem- 
t)€rs  be,  and  they  are  hereby  elcct-^d  members 
-f  the  following  sfuidln.!  committees  of  the 
House  of  Represenu"itlves 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:    Robert  J 
Corbett   of  Pennsvlviinla.  ' 

Oimmittee  on  Hoiise  Administration:  Or- 
val  Hansen,  of  Idaho 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A   motion    to   reconsider   was  laid  on 
the  table 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM.MITTFE  CN 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE   REPORT  ON  HR    337 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  m;dnight,  March  21,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  337. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STIiENGTHENING     OF     CHILDREN'S 
FOOD   .SERVICE   PROGRAMS 

Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  the  resolution  <H. 
Res  330'  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R  515'  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  respon- 
sibilities related  to  providing  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  and  preventing  dis- 
crimnation  against  children,  to  revise 
program  matching  requirements,  to 
■^tiMigthcn  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  programs,  and 
otherwise  to  strentitiien  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  schools  and 
.service  in.^titutions,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  330 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oX  the 
tJnlon    for    the    consideration    of     the    bUi 


(H.R.   S15)    to  amend   the   National  School 
Lunch  Act  and   the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  clarify  reeponalbUltles  related  to  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced-price  meals  and  pre- 
venting discrimination  against  children,  to 
revise   program    matching   requirement*,   to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and  edu- 
cation benefits  of  the  programs,  and  other- 
wise to  strengthen  the  food  service  programs 
for  children  In  schools  and  service  Institu- 
tions,  and   all   points   of  order   against   the 
provisions  contained  In  section  3  of  said  bill 
are    hereby    waived.    After    general    debate 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal-  • 
ly  divided  and   controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule   At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments  as   may  have   been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need  and  at  the  conclusion  of  mv 
remarks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Latta  > . 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  330 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HH.  515 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  The  resolu- 
tion also  provides  for  waiving  points  ol 
order  against  section  3  of  the  bill  because 
of  a  transfer  of  funds  in  that  section— 
pai:e  4,  line  10. 

H.R.  515  amplifies  present  language  In 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which 
requires  meals  without  cost  or  at  a  re- 
duced cost  to  children  unable  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  lunch.  The  bill  requires 
that  such  children  be  determined  by  a 
systematic  plan  applied  to  all  families 
on  the  basis  of  need  criteria.  The  bill  adds 
provisions  specifically  prohibiting  the 
identification  of  any  child  or  children 
participating  in  the  school  limch  pro- 
','ram  or  any  food  program  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  by  the  use  of  such 
devices  as  special  tokens,  tickets,  or  pub- 
lished li.sts  of  names. 

The  States  and  .school  districts  are  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  developing  and 
publishing  the  eligibility  standards  so 
that  every  family  will  know  whether  a 
child  should  be  receiving  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price meal. 

State  matching  requirements  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  and  a  nutrition  training 
program  is  authorized. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
permitted  to  take  a  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  competition  to  the  balanced  meal 
offered  within  schools  and  service  institu- 
tions and  the  bill  provides  flexibility  to 
the  Department  and  to  the  States  as  they 
move  toward  providing  a  fully  adequate 
food  service  for  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  ot 
House  Resolution  330  in  order  that  H.R 
515  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


I 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  gentleman's  opening 
remarks  he  referred  to  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  in  the  House  resolution, 
and  said  it  applied  to  section  3  of  the 
bill  made  in  order.  That  Is  the  section  of 
the  bill  that  is  entitled  "Nutrition  Train- 
ing and  Education."  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's explsoiation  Justifying  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  was,  that  there  was  a 
transfer  of  funds  involved.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  wisdom  advise  if  such  ac- 
tion reflected  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  waiving  points  of 
order.  Frankly,  I  have  read  and  reread 
that  entire  section,  which  is  all  one  long 
quotation,  and  it  involves  about  32  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  I  do  not  have  the  least 
idea  in  the  world  where  we  are  trans- 
ferring funds  from  and  to,  or  indeed 
what  section  3  means. 

I  just  wonder  if  this  was  brought  out  in 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  if  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order,  which,  of  course,  takes  away  our 
individual  prerogative  as  elected  legisla- 
tors, was  at  the  request  of  the  chairman, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian,  or 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
and  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian. The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  on  his  feet,  and  I  yield  to  him  so 
that  he  may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
.school  lunch  program  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  country  was  established  by  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1935  to  promote  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  help  the  farmers  in 
this  country.  We  utilized  it  all  during 
World  War  II  until  we  enacted  the 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1946.  We  are  still 
utilizing  section  32  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  commodities  and  donating 
them  to  the  States. 

Here  we  have  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated, and  therefore  It  was  necessary 
to  ask  for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  be- 
cause we  would  utilize  those  appropri- 
ated funds.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
we  asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  waive 
points  of  order  only  as  to  section  3. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  imply  that  all  of  these  relative  clauses 
in  this  very  composite  and  quoted  sen- 
tence to  which  I  referred,  applies  only  to 
section  32  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Additionally,  the 
amendment  applies  to  two  acts.  It  applies 
not  only  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  but  also  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  want  It  clearly  imderstood  that, 
first  of  all,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  and 
their  use  for  the  youth  and  their  nutri- 
tion, and  I  have  no  objection  to  further 
study  of  the  nutritional  state  of  our  chil- 
dren or  of  our  foods,  whether  they  be 
surplus  or  not.  But  is  it  not  true  also  that 
In  at  least  five  different  instances  In  tbia 


paragraph  under  section  3  that  certain 
percentages  of  income  from  different 
acts  or  funds  are  designated  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  use,  in  ills  wisdom,  administra- 
tively, and  therefore  that  In  effect  be- 
comes an  open  ended  call  on  these  vari- 
ous funds,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asked 
to  waive  points  of  order?  Is  such  not  an 
incorrect  charge  against  one  department, 
with  the  other  given  the  implementing 
authority? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No;  we  have  limita- 
tions on  the  appropriations,  but  the  real 
reason  we  are  waiving  points  of  order 
is  that  we  cannot  utilize  appropriated 
funds  of  a  previous  year  because  they 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  Unless  we 
have  a  waiver  of  points  of  order,  you 
could  make  a  point  of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  HAIli.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man I  am  well  aware  of  that.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  clarify  this  point  before 
we  give  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
it,  or  whether  we  ought  to  bring  it  before 
the  House,  or  perhaps  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  et  cetera. 

The  gentleman  is  stating  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members,  that  we  are  not  only 
getting  authority  to  transfer  funds,  but 
we  are  also  carrying  over  funds  from 
prior  year  appropriations? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall)  for  his  great  assistance 
in  connection  with  this  program  through 
the  years.  There  has  been  no  greater, 
more  stanch  supporter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding.  I  oppose  these  waivers  of  points 
of  order,  and  I  question  this  derivation 
of  funds. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta  > . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statements  just  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill). 

I  wish  to  report  I  have  no  requests 
for  time. 

I  support  the  rule.  I  support  the  bill. 
The  swiministration  supports  the  bUl. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  strengthen 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  to:  First,  insure  ad- 
vanced funding  for  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  acts;  second,  institutes  a 
policy  to  insure  that  the  States  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  on  a  cash  pay- 
ment basis;  and,  third,  prohibits  any 
identification  of  those  children  who  are 
being  assisted  under  the  two  acts. 

Last  year  Congress  provided,  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  that  aU  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  Oflace  of  Education 
were  granted  advance  funding  authority. 
The  committee  beUeves  the  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  the  food  service  pro- 
grams. HR.  515  will  provide  for  ad- 
vanced funding  in  order  that  school  ad- 
ministrators may  formulate  plans  before 
the  school  year  begins. 

According  to  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  submitted  in  January,  funding 
requests  for  these  programs  will  total 
$367,466,000.  This  includes,  in  addition 


to  the  regular  school  lunch  program, 
some  $90,000,000  for  especially  needy 
children,  $10,000,000  for  the  school 
breakfast  program — still  almost  a  pilot 
project,  $10,000,000  for  purchase  of  food 
service  equipment,  and  $20,500,000  for 
the  nonschool  food  program.  This  total 
will  be  an  increase  of  $121,191,000  over 
fiscal  1969  estimated  expenditures.  In 
addition  to  these  expenditures,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  contrib- 
ute some  $250  million  in  commodities 
to  the  program  in  fiscal  1970. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  in  both  fis- 
cal 1970  and  1971  a  State  must  appro- 
priate funds  to  be  used  in  the  programs 
equal  to  at  least  4  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  is  to  be  increased  by  2 
percent  each  year  until  a  permanent  fig- 
ure of  10  percent  is  reached  and  then 
maintained.  This  requirement  will  not 
apply  to  programs  conducted  in  non- 
profit private  or  parochial  schools. 

Finally,  the  bill  clarifies  existing  lan- 
guage in  the  School  Lunch  Act  to  in- 
sure that  lunches  are  served  to  poorer 
children  either  at  no  cost  or  below  cost. 
Such  children  are  not  to  be  singled  out 
or  identified  in  any  public  manner,  such 
as  lists  or  special  tickets  or  tokens. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  has  submitted  additional  \'iews. 
He  supports  the  bill  and  wants  to  add 
two  amendments.  To  the  section  requir- 
ing State  funds  participation  of  10  per- 
cent, he  wants  to  add  language  to  insure 
that  the  States  will  have  an  incentive  to 
do  this  from  their  revenue  sources — as 
required — rather  than  have  some  States 
drop  out  of  the  programs.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  incentive  to  the 
States  in  the  form  of  commodities  for 
use  in  the  programs.  A  second  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  will  try  to  insure  more 
cooperation  between  HEW  and  Agricul- 
ture, both  of  which  are  involved  in  fimd- 
ing  the  programs  covered  by  the  acts. 

I  support  the  rule  and  the  bill  and  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  2  minutes. 

MR.    hope's    INDISCKETION 

Mr.  PUCmrSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  a  verj'  distinguished  American 
humorist.  Bob  Hope,  committed  what 
was.  in  my  judgment,  a  most  unfortunate 
indiscretion  during  his  appearance  at 
Constitution  Hall. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of 
Mr.  Hope.  I  have  admired  and  enjoyed 
him  all  these  years.  But  I  must  take  ob- 
jection to  the  fact  that  yesterday,  in  or- 
der to  get  some  laughs.  Mr.  Hope  used 
two  Polish  jokes — two  very  old.  tired,  and 
not  very  funny.  Polish  jokes. 

Worst  of  all.  to  add  insult  to  injui-y, 
Mr.  Hope  kept  referring  to  "Poles"  as 
"Polacks."  I  would  hope  we  have  outlived 
that  era  when  in  this  country  we  refer 
to  ethnic  groups  by  slang  names. 

I  think  Mr.  Hope  owes  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  a  public  apology.  It  is  my 
hope  he  will  avoid  similar  indiscretions  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Hope  is  too  highly  re- 
spected and  has  too  much  real  talent  to 
have  to  rely  on  such  Polish  jokes  to  sus- 
tain his  repartee. 
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I  can  tell  my  colleagues  one  thing:  Bing 
Crosby  would  never  be  caught  with  this 
Iclnd  of  Indiscretion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr  PERKLNS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  515',  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  respon- 
sibilities related  to  providin^i  free  and 
reduced-price  meals  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination against  children,  to  revise 
program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  traininn  and 
education  benefits  of  the  programs  and 
otherwise  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  In  schools  and 
-service  institutions 

-    Th^SPEAKER   The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman   from 
Kentucky 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    .  iF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR    515    with  Mr 
OisEN  !n  the  chair 
The  Clerk   read   the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  Mr  Perkins' 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Ayres  ■  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky    Mr    Perkins* 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman  a  bill 
in  substance  like  HR  515  passed  the 
House  last  year  unanimouslv  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  This  bill,  to  mv 
way  of  thinking,  makes  a  great  improve- 
ment to  one  of  the  i,'reatest  programs 
that  this  Congress  has  ever  enacted  the 
national  school  lunch  protjram 

We  are  opening  our  debate  here  today 
on  HR  515.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act-s.  in  the  midst  of  a  ^rowint;  public 
ronsen.sus  that  huni;er  and  malnutrition 
■shall  be  eliminated  from  this  country 
The  e.ssent;al  points  in  this  bill  are  al- 
most Identical  to  those  in  HR  17873,  a 
measure  we  approved  unanimously  last 
year  in  a  rollcall  vote 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done 
in  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  improve  nutrition  among  chil- 
dren and  I  am  just  as  proud  of  the  all- 
out  endor.sement  we  have  received  from 
the  Members  of  this  House  each  and 
every  time  we  have  come  before  you  with 
proposals  to  strengthen  child  feeding 
programs 

H  R  515  carries  the  full  .support  of  the 
last  administration  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration—both  have  testified  as  to 
the  need  for  this  measure  The  details 
of  this  bill  were  developed  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  State  .school  lunch 
directors  who  are  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  food  service  in  schools  They 
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need  and  want  this  measure  as  is  The 
language,  the  proposals,  the  details  were 
developed  by  those  who  know  what  they 
need  from  us,  by  those  who  live  with 
these  programs  day  in  and  day  out  and 
who  are  responsible  for  operating  sound 
and  effective  food  .service  programs  for 
children 

And   these   proposals  also   reflect   the 
thinking    of    private    groups    who    were 
consulted  fully  on  their  views  as  to  how 
to  strengthen  the.se  programs    I  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated women's  groups  who  analyzed,  in 
depth,  the  effectiveness  of  the  food  .serv- 
ice  programs  and   whose   recommenda- 
tions appeared  just  about  a  year  ago  in 
a    widely    praised    publication,     "Their 
Daily   Bread  "  They   did   not  just   issue 
their  report  and  then  turn  to  other  .sub- 
jects. They  have  stayed  with  the  prob- 
lem—advisiny  counseling — providing  the 
kind  of  .solid  gra.ssroots  support  .so  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  really  get  on  with  the 
job     of     improvinL'      nutrition     among 
children 

There  may  be  some  Members  who  are 
not  familiar  with  all  we  have  don°  \n 
recent  years  to  structure  sound  food 
service  programs  for  children  and  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  review  of 
where  we  stand. 

First     The    basic     legislation    is.    of 
course,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
pa.ssed  in  1946   This  legislation  -rew  out 
of  con-re.ssional  concern  about  the  nu- 
tritional level  of  children  in  school— not 
just       some       children— all       children. 
Through  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Federal  support  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  cash  and  donated  foods  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  elementar\'  and 
.secondary  schools  that  agree  to  operate 
a  nonprofit  food  service  that  meets  speci- 
fied nutritional  requirements.  The.se  nu- 
tritional    requirements     are     ba.sed     on 
tested  nutritional  research  and  are  de- 
signed to  meet  at  least  one-third  of  a 
child's     daily     nutritional     needs.     The 
schools  also  agree  to  serve  meals  free  or 
at  reduced  price  to  those  children  that 
cannot  afford  the  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 
The  lunch  program  is  now  operating 
in  schools  with  almost  80  percent  of  all 
children  enrolled  in  public  and  nonprofit 
elementarj-  and  secondary  schools    The 
national  average  rate  of  reimbursement 
is  about  4  5  cents  per  lunch  in  cash  and 
10  to   12  cents  in  the  form  of  donated 
foods.  The  average  cost  of  getting  that 
lunch  on  the  table  was  about  57  cents  in 
the  1967-68  school  year 

For  most  schools,  this  level  of  Federal 
support  IS  just  barely  enough  to  operate 
a  viable  program  and  maintain  the 
charge  to  the  youngsters  at  a  reasonable 
level.  However  in  a  number  of  situa- 
tions, the  support  provided  is  not  ade- 
quate to  underwrite  the  full  need  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  that  we 
added  Section  11  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  in  1962  Section  11  carries  its 
own  appt)rtionment  formula  and  its  own 
funding  authority  It  authorizes  a  higher 
level  of  support  for  lunch  |)rograms  in 
low-income  area  schools  We  enacted  the 
legislation  but  it  took  us  3  years  to 
get  around  to  providing  any  funds  at  all 
for  this  .section  and  then  the  amount 
appropriaU'd  was  totally  inadequate  to 
do  the  job. 


Second.  In  1966.  we  passed  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  that  authorized  a  pilot 
school  breakfast  program  for  low-income 
area  schools  and  remote  rural  schools 
where  the  children  travel  long  distances. 
The  Child  Nutrition  Act  also  authorized 
assistance  to  low -income  area  schools  in 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  food 
service 

And  this  measure  also  provided; 

Authority  for  the  conduct  and  supervision 
of  Federal  programs  to  assist  schools  In  pro- 
viding f<xxl  service  programs  for  children  is 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.' 
To  the  extent  practicable,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  programs  under  which 
funds  are  to  be  provided  to  schools  for  such 
assistance  shall  transfer  such  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution 
through  the  administrative  channels  and  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  established 
under  this  Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Ai-t 
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Third  Just  last  year,  we  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  90-302  that  locked  into  place  the 
final  bit  of  hardware  to  complete  our 
capability  for  reaching  children  in 
groups  of  any  age,  year-round  with  food 
service.  That  legislation  authorized  as- 
sistance for  food  service  in  day-care  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  and  summer  day- 
care activities,  particularly  those  for 
children  of  low-income  families. 

The  proposal  before  us  today  does  not 
launch   any    bold    new   initiatives— this 
part  of  the  job  has  already  been  done, 
Wliat  HR.  515  does  essentially  is  to  tidy 
up  some  loose  ends  and  authorize  some 
assistance  in  a  long-neglected  area — nu- 
trition education  and  training.  It  is  a  bill 
that  does  not  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
a  nickel.  HR.  515  provides  the  following: 
First,  It  strengthens  the  .statutory  re- 
quirements and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  criteria  for  the  serving  of 
free  and  reduced  price  meals.  This  .sec- 
tion outlines  some  of  the  things  the  State 
and   local  education  officials  shall   take 
into  consideration  in  developing  a  policy 
and  plan  to  assure  equitable  treatment 
for  all  who  should  be  receiving  a  free  or 
reduced  price  meal.  It  also  provides  that 
fhe  policies  and  plans  shall  be  announced 
publicly  .so  that  everyone  knows  the  rules 
Second  It  .spells  out  several  things  that 
shall  not  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  pub- 
licly identifying  those  children  who  are 
receiving  free  meals.  Special   tokens  or 
tickets  for  these  ch.ldren  are  prohibited 
as  IS  the  publication  of  lists  naming  the 
children    who  are   receiving   free  or   re- 
duced price  meals 

Tlurd  The  State  matching  require- 
ments are  cham.'Pd  .so  that  State  tax 
funds  must  be  used  to  meet  a  portion  of 
the  present  matching  reqiiirernents.  The 
change  would  be  very  gradual  on  a 
biennium  basis,  reaching  the  equivalent 
of  30  cents  for  each  Federal  dollar  in 
fiscal  year  1977  As  matters  now  stand, 
only  a  handful  of  States  provide  direct 
program  funds  for  .school  food  service 
.Most  rely  far  too  heavily  on  children's 
payments  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
ment 

H  R.  515  authorizes  that  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  child  nutrition  programs 
may  be  made  a  year  in  advance.  This  is 
an  important  feature  because  it  is  be- 
roming  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
State  and  local  education  officials  to 
plan  sound,  sensible,  and  effective  food 


assistance  programs  when  they  may  not 
know  until  well  into  the  school  year  how 
much  Federal  support  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. As  a  practical  matter,  schools  need  to 
establish  a  meal  price  before  school  opens 
and  a  price  that  will  sustain  the  program 
throughout  the  school  year.  School  food 
service  programs  operate  on  the  thinnest 
of  margins  and  if  they  are  forced  to  raise 
prices  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year, 
they  can  lose  their  clients  by  the  dozen. 

Any  housewife  with  two  or  three 
youngsters  in  school  will  think  twice 
about  laying  out  that  breakfast  or  lunch 
money  five  days  a  week  if  it  represents 
too  much  of  a  squeeze.  And  here  we  are 
talking  about  the  great  majority  of  par- 
ticipating children — the  children  in  fam- 
ilies of  fairly  modest  circumstances. 
After  all.  this  is  the  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion and  they  need  this  small  help  they 
get  through  school  food  service. 

Fourth.  One  major  feature  of  H.R.  515 
has  verj'  Important  long-range  implica- 
tions for  this  Nation's  nutritional  well- 
being.  It  provides  that  up  to  1  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  school  food 
service  may  be  used  for  nutrition  train- 
ing and  education  both  for  those  directly 
involved  in  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  school  food  service  and  for  the 
children  benefiting  from  these  programs. 

It  has  become  very  clear  over  the  past 
several  years  that  all  too  many  of  our 
people  have  little  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  good  nutrition  and  what  it 
takes  to  eat  wisely  and  well.  Good  nu- 
trition is  a  life-long  need — even  more 
essential  in  an  ai-ca  when  we  are  greatly 
reducing  the  incidence  of  diseases  that 
killed  thousands  of  youngsters. 

Fifth.  The  remaining  amendments  es- 
.sentially  clear  up  or  clarify  some  tech- 
nical points  that  State  food  service  offi- 
cials would  like  to  see  clarified.  One,  for 
example,  would  permit  the  States  some 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  food  service.  Some  States  have 
virtually  ever>-  school  equipped  for  food 
service.  These  States  then,  on  the  basis 
of  an  approved  plan,  could  concentrate 
on  serving  more  free  or  reduced  price 
breakfasts  .-"nd  lunches.  This  is  essen- 
tially what  has  been  done  this  year  with 
the  additional  funding  which  was  pro- 
vided from  section  32  money.  It  all  goes 
to  feeding  youngsters — particularly  the 
needy  youngsters — but  this  approach  al- 
lows the  States  to  exercise  some  options 
to  get  food  service  to  as  many  needy  chil- 
dren as  ixissible  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize,  I 
want  to  reiterate,  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  move  rapidly  to  reach  more 
millions  of  children  with  food  service. 
And  I  mean  all  children.  This  is  the  best 
route  we  have  to  show  a  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  young  children  and  our  school- 
age  children.  Reaching  these  children  in 
group  situations  can  do  much  to  offset 
what  may  be  inadequate  nutrition  at 
home  whatever  the  family's  financial 
status. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  food  service  programs  for  children — 
all  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  go  over  this 
program  with  no  one  on  the  floor.  I  am 
going  to  make  the  poiift  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    It    is    obvious    a 


quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.  28] 

Adair  Ford,  O'Konskl 

Adams  William  D.  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Addabbo  Praser  Ottli.ger 

Alexander  Frellnghuysen    Plrnle 

Anderson,  Gallagher  Powell 

Tenn.  Glalmo  Preyer,  N  C, 

Annunzlo  Gray  Purcell 

Ashbrook  Hagan  Qule 

Ashley  Hanr.a  Rallsback 

Ayres  Hansen,  Idaho    Rees 

Bates  Hastings  Reld,  111. 

Bell,  Calif,  Hathaway  Bonan 

Bow  Ha>'B  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas  Hubert  Rosenthal 

Bray  Holifleld  Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif.  Johnson,  Pa.  Roybal 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Karth  Sandman 

Burton,  Utah  Kirwan  Scherle 

Camp  Leggett  Scheuer 

Carey  Lowensteln  Scott 

Casey  Lujan  Shriver 

Celler  McCarthy  Springer 

Chlsholm  McCloskey  Stephens 

Collier  McDonald,  Stuckey 

Conyers  Mich.  Symington 

Culver  McEwen  Taft 

Davis.  Wis.  MalUlard  Teague,  Calif 

Derwinskl  Mann  Tunney 

Diggs  May  L'dall 

Dowdy  Meeds  Utt 

Eckhardt  Michel  VVaggonner 

Erlenborn  MoUohan  Watkln^; 

E.'ich  Mo-^her  WlUmmN 

Flndley  Murphy,  NY.  Wilson,  Bob 

Flowers  Myers  Woki 

Foley  Nichols  W.vdier 
OHara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  tMr.  Rooney  of 
New  York)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  515  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  325  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  was  addressing 
the  Committee  when  the  quorum  call 
commenced.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Sixty-seven  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  29] 


Adair 

Conyers 

Hastings 

Adams 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Alexander 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Havs 

Anderson. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hebert 

Tenn. 

Dellenback 

Hicks 

Annunzlo 

Derwlr.ski 

Holifleld 

Ashbrook 

DlgKS 

Johnson,  Pa 

Ashley 

Dlngell 

Kiiwan 

Ayres 

Dowdy 

Lesigett 

Bates 

Eckhardt 

LuJan 

Bell,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

McCarthy 

Boiling 

E<^ch 

Mcc:oskey 

Bow 

E^shleman 

McEwer 

Brademas 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mailllard 

Rray 

Flowers 

Mann 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fiaser 

Michel 

Carey 

Frellnghuysen 

Montgomery 

CeUer 

Frey 

Morton 

Chappell 

Gallagher 

Mosher 

Chlsholm 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Cohelan 

Gilbert 

Mvers 

Collier 

Gray 

Nichols 

Conte 

Hanna 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Roudebush  Taft 

Boybal  Teague,  Calif 

Ruth  Thompson,  N  J 

Sandman  Turn  ev 

Scherle  Udall 

Scheuer  Waggonner 

Scott  Watklns 

Shriver  Welrker 

Smith,  Calif  Williams 

Stafford  Wilson,  Bob 

Stephens  Wold 

Stuckey  Wydler 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York)  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Olsen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  515  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  326  Members  responded  to 
their  names  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized 
for  27  minutes. 

Mr,  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question':' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question; 
yes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Prior  to  the  intei  rup- 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  made  the  .■^tate- 
ment  that  there  is  $600  million  involved 
in  this  bill.  To  whom  is  this  S600  million 
charged? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  entire  .school  lunch  bill  cost  last 
year  about  S623  million.  We  have  in  the 
budget  this  year  for  the  school  lunch 
programs  $643  million.  Tlie.se  funds  go 
for  the  purchase  of  donated  cmmodi- 
ties  and  to  reimburse  the  States  for  tiie 
schcK)!  lunches  served  throughout  the 
Nation  at  about  4.5  cents  per  .school 
lunch  served,  and  the  donated  commodi- 
ties at  about  10  cents,  which  totals  about 
14.5  cents.  In  other  words,  it  cost  about 
57  cents  last  year  to  serve  one  of  lhe.se 
lunches.  That  is  where  it  goes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  do  not  really  think 
that  the  gentleman  has  an.swered  my 
question.  Perhaps  he  did  not  understand 
the  question.  My  question  is  from  what 
department  does  this  $600  million  come? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Some  of  it  comes  out  of 
.section  32  funds  of  the  Department  oi 
Agriculture,  some  of  it  comes  out  of  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1949,  some  of  it  i-epresents  direct 
appropriations  from  this  Congress  here — 
most  of  it.  That  is  where  most  of  the 
funds  come  from. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  One  further  ques- 
tion: This  morning  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  reported  out  the  school  milk 
bill.  Why  is  it  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  of  the  .school 
milk  bill  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  lunch  program?  I  think  that  many 
Members  would  like  to  have  that  juris- 
dictional question  explained. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  perturbed  about  the  school  milk 
program  and,  likewise,  in  my  opinion  it 
is  a  mistake  to  omit  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram from  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  do  something  about 
that,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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we  extended  the  authority  for  the  school 
milk  program  through  1970  and  In- 
creaaed  it  up  to  $120  million  annually 
So.  we  have  done  everything  in  our 
power — the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — all  through  the  years  to  support 
thia  special  milk  program. 

Mr.  OOODLINa.  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  was  not  this 
Jurisdiction  Just  changed  about  a  year 
ago — the  school  lunch  program'' 

Mr  PERKINS  No,  the  school  lunch 
program  Jurisdiction— and  I  have 
worked  on  the  school  lunch  program  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor— we  rewrote  the  act  in  1962 

It  is  true  that  back  in  1946  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  had  this  Jurisdic- 
tion but  after  the  Reorganization  Act 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
had  the  School  Lunch  Act  In  recent 
years  the  School  Lunch  Act  has  been 
lodged,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes.  In 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Mr  OOODLINO  I  just  wanted  to 
point  «ttt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
wurrt  eo  see  the  farmers  of  America 
charged  with  aui  expenditure  over  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  no  Juris- 
diction 

Mr  PERKINS  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr  Chairman,  HR  51.5  stren>rthens 
the  criteria  for  serving  frpe  or  reduced 
price  meals,  and  thla  determination  of 
free  lunch  or  breakfast  has  always  been 
made  by  local  school  authorities,  and  we 
expressly  prohibit  discrimination 
through  identification  of  children  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  meals  such 
as  an  overt  identification  of  children  by 
segre«ation.  physical  setrreeation,  use  of 
special  tokens  or  tickets,  or  armouncing 
or  publishing  lists 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Chairman,  would  the 
i?entleman  yield '' 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  MIKVA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  point  that  the  gentle- 
man has  Just  been  making  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  there  are  some  States,  in- 
cluding my  own.  where  I  believe  the 
original  congressional  intent  was  some- 
what flaunted  in  terms  of  this  identifica- 
tion of  the  children  I  introduced  a  bill 
and  made  a  statement  before  the  gentle- 
mans  committee  in  my  concern 

For  example,  one  of  the  things  done  in 
Illinois  was  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  required  written  ap- 
plication from  the  parents  of  children, 
and  required  identification  of  those  as 
public  aid  recipients  t)efore  being  eligible 
for  school  lunch  protjrams 

Do  I  understand  the  statement  con- 
tained In  H  R  515,  wh:ch  the  committee, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  m  the  well, 
has  reported  out,  would  mean  that  such 
written  application  requirements  would 
be  contrary  to  the  congressional  intent 
In  authorizing  this  program?  Would  I 
be   correct    In    that   statement' 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  And  we 
have  tried  for  several  years  to  eliminate 
this  discrimination,  or  to  prohibit  these 
children  bemg  identified,  but  m  certain 


school  systems  throughout  the  country 
this  situation  is  still  prevalent,  and  we 
feel  that  this  langiiage  will  do  the  job. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  we  strengthened 
the  language  in  this  bill,  I  am  very  sure 
that  this  language  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  prevailing  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
record.  I  had  suggested  some  language  at 
one  time  that  .said  "No  information  shall 
be  required  by  local  school  authorities 
from  any  child  which  .shall  Identify  him 
to  his  peers  as  the  recipient  of  free  or 
reduced-price  school  lunches,  nor  shall 
any  child's  family  be  required  to  provide 
per.sonally  to  local  .school  authorities  in- 
formation which  is  available  from  other 
public  agencies  regarding  the  family's 
income  and  public  assistance  or  welfare 
status." 

May  I  assume  that  the  committee  feels 
that  the  language  of  HR  515  already 
covers  and  prohibits  the  practices  which 
I  have  suggested*" 

Mr  PERKINS  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  in  that  assumption 

Mr  MIKVA  Through  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  gentleman  In  the  well. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  insert 
my  statement  in  the  Record  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  on  the  dlscu.sslon  of  this 
blip 

Mr  PERKINS  Certainly  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  PUCmSKI  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
might  point  out  that  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  the  statement  is  made: 
The  S'.ates  and  the  school  dlstrtcta  are 
currently  In  the  process  of  developing  and 
publiBhint<  the  eUi<lbi:ity  st-uidarda  so  that 
every  famliy  wK!  know  whether  a  child 
should  be  receiving  a  free  or  reduced-price 
meal 

Mr.  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  language  on  page  2  la 
so  clear,  and  also  that  on  top  of  page  3. 
that  I  feel  that  the  situation  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  is  already  taken  care  of, 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man   from  Maryland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  are  there 
any  safeguards  in  here  to  prevent  abuse 
of  this  proi^ram  by  some  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, for  example,  being  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  lunches  for  their 
children,  even  though  the  family  can  well 
afford  to  pay  for  their  child's  lunches? 

Mr  PERKINS  Of  course,  we  provide 
and  set  up  certain  .safeguards  here  In  the 
law:  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  have 
adequate  .safeguards  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  just  do  not  believe  that  will  happen. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
kjentleman  to  page  3  of  the  report  where- 
in there  is  outlined  an  increase  starting 
out  at  4  percent  of  matching  require- 


ments, and  increasing  It  2  percent  until 
It  reaches  10  percent  In  1976. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  Is  no  require- 
ment at  the  present  time  that  the  State 
matching  this  Is  taxed  In  any  manner 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  cost  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  and  large  is  being  borne  by 
children's  payments  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contribution  and  there 
Is  no  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
State. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  States  pres- 
ently contributing — and  that  Is  the 
reason  we  require  matching  In  a  way 
that  would  not  work  a  hardship  on  the 
SUtes. 

We  start  In  at  a  low  cost  and  gradually 
go  up. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  a  State, 
as  such,  falls  to  provide  percentages  out- 
lined up  to  1976.  would  that  result  in 
any  school  districts  within  the  State 
losing  their  money? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  cannot  visualize  any 
State  rejecting  or  failing  to  cooperate 
because  the  evidence  was  so  clear  that 
all  the  States  were  willing  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable contribution  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That 
State — or  may  I  ask  the  gentleman— 
my  State,  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  city   and   county  of  Denver 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  say  this — that  we  only  got 
one  derogatory  telegram  on  this  matter 
and  that  came  from  the  gentleman's 
chief  State  officer  in  Colorado. 

The  chief  State  school  offlcers  other- 
wise unanimously  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion— outside  of  the  gentleman's  own 
State. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then,  as 
an  example,  if  the  State  of  Colorado  did 
not  come  forward  as  provided  by  this, 
and  provided  the  necessary  money,  is  it 
possible  then  for  the  school  district 
No.  1.  that  is  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver,  then  to  negotiate  directly  with 
the  department? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  school  districts 
could  then  possibly  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  use  of  any  available  section  11  funds 
where  no  matching  is  required. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  my  school 
district  then  had  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion,  then  what  would  the  situation 
be — as  to  the  State? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Your  district  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  State,  but  let  me 
remind  the  gentleman  that  all  State  or 
local  matching  is  required  under  section 
11  funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERECINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  May  I  ask  if  the 
effect  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  lunch  to  the  child  who  buys  it  or 
is  the  effect  intended  to  be  that  addi- 
tional children,  who  are  not  now  being 
served  school  lunches,  will  be  served? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  last 
year,  until  we  got  an  extra  $50  million, 
we  only  were  serving  2.7  million  needy 
schoolchildren  free  or  reduced-priced 
lunches. 

Now  we  are  up  to  approximately  4.1 
million. 

The  effect  of  the  State  matching  re- 
quirements will  either  be  an  expanded 
program  within  a  State  or  reduced  prices 
for  school  lunches  In  such  State. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Would  not  the  real 
effect  of  this  bill  be.  In  my  State,  for 
example,  that  the  wealthy  suburbs  of  the 
State  would  be  able  to  buy  the  school 
lunches  at  these  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  that  a  survey 
was  made  by  a  consortium  of  prominent 
national  women's  organizations.  The  re- 
port that  they  made  was  published  and 
called  "Their  Dally  Bread."  That  survey 
was  very  comprehensive  and  it  recom- 
mended continuation  of  our  present 
school  lunch  program  and,  on  top  of 
that,  it  recommended  that  something  be 
done  about  the  low-income  groups,  the 
schoolchildren  from  the  low-income 
families  of  this  country.  That  Is  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  do.  But  we  do  not 
want  school  lunches  for  moderate-in- 
come families  to  be  priced  so  high  that 
In  a  few  years  the  students  will  resort  to 
snack  bars  and  forget  about  the  type  A 
lunch  which  they  are  presently  receiving 
in  the  school. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  But  the  answer  Is 
that  this  measure  will  apply  to  all 
.schools. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  contribution. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  get  back  to  the 
.same  subject  the  chairman  was  discus- 
sing with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado: 
namely,  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
will  require  the  States  to  pick  up  the 
.^hare  that  has  been  paid  previously  by 
the  schoolchildren.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  would  clarify  for  me 
whether  that  provision  would  mean  man- 
dated funds  insofar  as  the  State  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bill  Is  very  clear  in 
stating  that  commencing  with  fiscal  year 
1871  at  least  4  percent  of  the  local  and 
State  matching  must  be  derived  from 
State  tax  revenues.  These  funds  do  not 
have  to  be  earmarked  by  the  State  legis- 
lature and  may  come  from  any  fimds 
made  available  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  tax  revenues. 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  trying 
to  Improvise  a  bill  and  a  program  which 
Is  going  to  give  the  school  districts  ad- 
vance time  so  that  they  can  make  their 
plans  accordingly.  But  the  thing  I  am 
concerned  about  is  the  mandate  of  tax 
funds  by  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
bill  upon  the  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  It  is  reasonable  where 
several  States  are  making  a  big  contribu- 
tion, to  require  the  other  States  that  are 
receiving  benefits,  to  contribute?  The 
States  now  contributing  are  Louisiana, 
New  York,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey, 
Hawaii,  Utah,  Delaware,  Minnesota. 
West  Vii^inla,  District  of  Columbia,  Ver- 
mont, Indiana,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa. 

We  are  not  trying  to  put  a  harsh  re- 
quirement on  the  States.  It  is  very 
reasonable.  We  held  really  comprehen- 
sive hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  all 
the  experts  and  people  throughout  the 
country,  the  school  lunch  people,  unani- 
mously from  the  various  States  thought 
that  these  recommendations  were  reason- 
able, and  this  bill  emerged  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  for  one  addi- 
tional question. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
being  critical.  I  am  trying  to  understand. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
would  It  be  required  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
phase  of  the  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  in  my  judgment  is  now  ap- 
propriating more  than  would  be  required 
the  first  blennlum  or  maybe  the  second 
biennium  under  this  bill.  We  are  just 
trsdng  to  put  the  school  lunch  program 
in  order,  so  it  will  be  solvent  in  the 
future,  by  reasonably  requiring  the  States 
to  make  a  reasonable  contribution  with- 
out penalizing  any  State.  I  do  not  think 
any  State  legislature  in  the  whole  coun- 
try will  object,  and  it  will  not  do  it  unless 
we  place  this  requirement  in  the  law.  All 
the  States  are  going  to  take  advantage  of 
the  school  lunch  program:  we  all  know 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discussed  the  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  States,  we 
all  know  that  today  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  the  requirement  is  for 
$3  in  local  money  to  $1  from  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  These  payments  in  the  past 
have  been  mostly  met  from  children's 
payments,  and  that  is  the  real  reason 
for  this  requirement  in  this  bill. 

Then  another  really  important  aspect 
of  this  bill  is  the  nutrition  education  and 
training.  We  provide  that  l  percent  of 
the  funds  shall  be  utilized  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman  I,  have  taken  too  much 
time,  but  before  I  conclude,  I  must  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiK) ,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger),  and  all  the  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  in  helping  to  write  the  bill 
last  year  and  this  year. 


Last  year  this  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  we  are  all  giving  this 
measure,  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House  unanimously  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Steiger  > . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  515,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  provid- 
ing free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren and  to  strengthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  schools  and 
service  institutions. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 6'i2  million  children  who 
need  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  to 
reach  about  3 '  2  million  of  those  children 
this  year.  If  Congress  appropriates  the 
amount  requested  for  the  school  lunch 
program  in  the  1970  budget  and  in  addi- 
tion funds  for  the  special  milk  program 
the  remainder  of  the  children  should  be 
reached  next  year.  This  bill  contains  the 
following  provisions  which  would  make 
the  program  more  effective : 

Local  school  authorities  shall  make  de- 
terminations as  to  eligibility  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program  in  accordance  with 
a  publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  ap- 
plied equitably,  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which  must  include  level  of  family  in- 
come, the  number  of  persons  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school. 

There  is  to  be  no  overt  identification 
of  children  participating  in  the  program 
through  the  use  of  special  tokens,  tick- 
ets, or  published  lists  of  names.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  prevent  discrimina- 
tion against  or  embarrassment  to  the 
children  involved. 

The  bill  authorizes  advanced  funding 
authority  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
to  facilitate  plarming.  and  requires  that 
State-appropriated  funds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  made  up  from  tax  sources 
must  equal  at  least  4  percent  of  the 
matching  requirements  in  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  In  the  past,  many  States 
have  relied  almost  entirely  on  children's 
payments  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
ment, and  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  increasing  the  price 
of  lunches  to  the  children  to  make  up 
the  State  share  of  the  cost.  This  provi- 
sion must  be  closely  monitored  to  in- 
sure that  all  children  in  fact  receive  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  program  of  nu- 
trition training  in  education,  and  pro- 
vides flexibility  to  the  States  as  they 
attempt  to  provide  a  fully  adequate  food 
service  to  their  children.  Some  States 
need  equipment  before  they  can  begin  a 
full-scale  food  service  program  and  other 
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states  need  money  for  free  or  reduced - 
price  meals  This  legislation  would  meet 
both  needs 

Although  the  fiscal  1970  budget  request 
for  child  nutrition  programs  has  been 
Increased  over  previous  levels.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  special  milk 
program  has  been  eliminated  The  in- 
crease '  is  therefore  not  an  overall  in- 
crease, but  represents  a  shifting  of  funds 
from  one  program  to  another  Although 
the  flexibility  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seeks  through  this  move  may 
be  desirable,  it  would  be  unthinkable  to 
discontmue  the  special  milk  program, 
since  such  action  would  end  assistance  to 
many  children  in  summer  camps,  and  It 
Ls  essential  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  this 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  would  authorize  programs 
which  are  vital  to  our  efforts  to  eradicate 
hunger  m  America 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
"Mr  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
H  R.  515  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  superintendents  of  schools  throuijh- 
out  my  district,  and  all  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  In  many  mountainous 
counties  of  Appalachia.  I  am  tnid  by 
these  reliable  people  that  the  only  good 
food  many  of  the  children  get  ij,  that 
which  is  given  them  at  school  They  state 
further  that  '.vithm  a  month  after  many 
of  the  children  have  entered  school  they 
take  on  a  healthier  appearance  they  are 
more  aleit  and  are  more  interested  m 
their  work 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been 
greatly  helpful  to  all  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky  I  strongly  support  th? 
enactment  of  this  bill  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  committee  of  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr  PERKINS',  is  chairman  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  also  each 
member  of  the  committee  on  their  ex- 
cellent work. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  ?ood  bill  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  it  does 
have  the  support  of  both  the  majority 
and  minunty  members  of  the  committee. 
it  IS  nearly  identical  to  a  bill  that  was 
passed  unanimously  by  this  House  last 
year 

At  the  time  that  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  I  attempted 
to  offer  an  am.endm.ent  which  was  turned 
down  My  amendment  touched  on  the 
problem  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mlchiiian  raised  In  the  form  that  this 
bill  reported  to  this  House  for  consid- 
eration, the  requirem.ent  that  there  be 
State  tax  money  either  appropriated 
or  utilized  specifically  for  the  school 
lunch  program  in  no  way  wives  any 
tiuidelines  to  the  States  concerning  the 
purposes  for  which  this  money  may  be 
used 

The  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  Is 
correct  m  sayuig  at  this  time  that  the 
new  revenue,  usinn  the  budget  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1970  as  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Johrison.  would  equal  approximately 
$21  964.920.    or   4    percent    of    the    total 
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matching  requirements  The  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  provides  very 
little  guidance  as  to  how  this  money  will 
be  used 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  bill  is  not  an  appropri- 
ation bill  It  IS  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  does 
provide  a  series  of  technical  amendments 
to  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  19«6  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
school  people  and  educators  throughout 
this  country  support  It  does  require  that 
there  be  no  setiregation  or  identification 
of  those  receiving  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  It  does  emphasize — and  I  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  that  em- 
phasis— the  need  for  nutritional  educa- 
tion 

In  addition.  HR  ."ila  provides  for  a 
minimum  level  of  support  for  the  pro- 
gram from  State  appropriated  or  utilized 
fuiid.s  The  existing  law  requires  that 
States  match  each  dollar  of  Federal 
money  received  under  .sections  4  and  5  of 
the  act  with  S3  collectt-d  from  sources 
within  the  State,  including  State  and 
local  appropriations  and  the  funds  col- 
lected from  children  in  the  local  schools 
HR  515  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  would  require 
the  Slates  to  pick  up  a  minimum  of  4 
percent  of  the  total  matching  require- 
ment from  State  tax  revenues,  either 
specifically  appropriated  or  utilized  to 
support  the  school  lunch  program  HR 
515  further  provides  for  a  biennial  2  per- 
cent mcrease  in  the  portion  which  must 
come  from  State  tax  sources  reaching  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
matching  requirement  beginning  on  July 
1.  1976 

This  provision  is  specifically  aimed  at 
those  States  which  now  pass  on  the 
major  costs  of  the  prat; ram  to  the  chil- 
dren who  participate  In  at  least  one 
State,  the  children  pay  100  percent  of  the 
total  matehmt:  requirement,  and  in  a 
good  many  others,  the  State  now  provides 
le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement A  few  States  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  pay  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  Louisiana  pays  36  percent  of 
the  matching  requirement. 

The  State  of  New  York  provides  20  9 
percent  and  the  State  of  Utah  provides 
10  9  percent   The  State  of  Missouri  pro- 
vides 20  4  percent   In  many  of  the  other 
States,   however.   It   is  quite  clear   very 
little  IS  being  provided  through  State  tax 
revenues.   This   bill  does  not   touch   the 
special    milk    program     A    number    of 
Members  have  asked,  both  the  majority 
and  the  m.inority.  abtjut  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  on  the  special  milk  program. 
There  is  no  impact  whatever    The  issue 
of  the  special  milk  program  stems  from 
the  budget  proposals  of  Mr  Johnson.  He 
recommended  eliminating  that  program 
in  fiscal  year  1970  and  transfering  those 
funds  into  section    1 1   of  this  act    This 
bill  does  not  have  an  effect  on  the  spe- 
cial milk  program    We  will  have  to  face 
that  i.ssue  when  we  consider  the  budget 
Mr    WILLLAM   D    FORD    Mr    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  am  glad 
to  yield  Ui  the  gentleman 

Mr     WILLIAM    D     FORD     I    do    not 
want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  while 


he  is  discussing  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, but  you  used  the  expression  a 
moment  ago  of  nutritional  education. 
This  raised  a  problem  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  gentleman  placed 
great  emphasis  on  this  as  a  positive  as- 
pect of  the  bill  in  terms  of  education  Do 
you  mean  that  this  would  be  in  terms  of 
education  of  the  children  partaking  of 
food  and  learning  the  value  of  a  bal- 
anced diet  or  nutritional  education  In 
terms  of  the  people  serving  the  food  and 
learning  something  in  the  process  of 
doing  thaf 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
answer  by  saying  that  the  stress  of  the 
legislation  as  it  comes  to  us  is  in  terms 
of  the  people  ser\-ing  the  meals.  An 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  will  clarify 
these  provisions,  focusing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  curricula,  materials  and 
training  programs  for  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  involved  in  nutrition, 
as  well  as  make  these  materials  available 
to  local  schools  upon  request  for  teach- 
ing schoolchildren  about  nutrition.  If  my 
amendment  Is  adopted,  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide nutrition  education  for  students, 
teachers  and  food  ser\'ice  personnel. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  had 
some  discussion  with  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  other  Members  of  this  House  for 
brincini:  this  bill  out  again. 

This  IS  an  important  contribution  and 
it  has  far-reaching  effects  which  will  be 
very  helpful  toward  resolving  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition  in  our  young  people. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
goals  of  H  R  515  to  improve  the  national 
.school  lunch  program  and  strengthen  its 
focus  on  children  of  low-income  young- 
sters are  very  sound. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  set  .strong 
guidelines  for  .school  authorities,  man- 
dating that  fiee  and  reduced  price 
lunches  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
need,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  overt 
identification  of  children  receiving  free 
or  subsidized  meals 

These  get  to  the  very  heart  of  glaring 
defects  of  the  present  program. 

Also.  I  support  the  emphasis  this  bill 
gives  to  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation's  .schools.  The  need 
for  help  in  this  area  was  well  illustrated 
last  vear  in  a  television  documentary  on 
Hunger  m  America  "  which  showed  how- 
many  thousands  of  Americans  are  living 
on  nutritionally  backward  diets 

What  disturbs  me  about  this  bill  Is 
that  it  requires  the  States  to  up  their 
ante  to  meet  the  matching  requirements 
of  the  program.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  States  have  contributed  verj-  little 
to  the  .school  lunch  program,  outside  of 
money  paid  by  youngsters  for  their 
lunches.  Uie  reasons  for  meager  State 
contributions  from  tax  revenue  may  not 
lie  in  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
lunch  program 

The  fact  is  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  America  today  are  extremely 
hard  pressed  for  tax  and  budget  dollars. 
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Part  of  the  State's  probldhs  are  trace- 
able directly  to  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  promised  high  levels  of 
dollar  participation  in  many  of  these 
programs.  These  promises  have  gone  par- 
tially unsatisfied  in  many  areas  because 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  need  for 
Federal  budget  restraints. 

The  burden  in  each  case  has  fallen  tc 
the  States  which  are  already  saddled 
with  high  and  unpredictable  welfare  and 
education  costs. 

Most  States  need  the  full-potential  of 
their  taxing  and  borrowing  powers  just 
to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  program 
and  population  growth. 

Like  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments  face  growing  de- 
mands for  improved  and  expanded  serv- 
ices In  education,  in  welfare,  in  economic 
development,  in  pollution  control,  in 
transportation,  and  in  social  programs. 
Like  the  Federal  Government,  they  face 
skyrocketing  salary  and  construction 
costs,  in  fact,  rising  costs  on  every  front. 

This  bill  requires  States  which  are  not 
already  pulling  their  weight,  to  make  a 
higher  level  of  tax  dollar  expenditure  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  but  gives  them 
little  promise  of  greater  Federal  respon- 
sibility In  return. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  but  with  the 
strong  resenation  that  we  at  the  Federal 
level  must  take  a  very  sympathetic  and 
helpful  view  of  the  fiscal  problems  of 
States  and  localities.  It  is  unrealistic 
from  any  standpoint  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pile  more  responsibility 
on  these  lower  levels  of  government  when 
there  is  no  prospect  that  they  can  be 
iiandled  there  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  interested  in  these  things  insofar 
as  it  will  affect  the  State  of  New  York. 
Will  the  gentleman  please  comment  on 
that  situation  and  what  this  bill  does 
with  regard  to  mandating  expenses  to 
the  State? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
It  already  provides  funds  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  this  bill.  It  now  provides, 
according  to  the  latest  data  available, 
20.9  percent  of  the  matching  funds  from 
State  tax  revenues.  That,  then,  is  double 
the  maximimi  that  would  be  required  by 
HR.  515.  So  your  State  will  not  have 
the  problem  that  other  States  may  have 
in  terms  of  this  new  requirement. 

In  my  additional  views,  to  the  com- 
mittee report  as  the  gentleman,  I  know, 
IS  familiar,  I  intended  to  try  to  find  a 
way  which  would  ease  the  burden  to 
the  States  by  providing  an  incentive  or 
bonus  formula  with  reference  to  the 
commodities  available  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  and  I  spent 
quite  some  time  trying  to  work  out  a 
system  to  accomplish  this.  However,  it 
was  not  possible  within  the  limited 
•period  of  time  I  had  to  work  on  It  with 
them  and  I  had  to  drop  that  Idea.  I  hope 
to  pursue  it.  Because  of  the  strain  on 
State  resources  I  feel  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  make  use  of  the  incentive 
concept. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  study  in  this 


area.  He  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  an  incentive  for  those 
States  who  will  find  this  a  hard  burden, 
especially  when  they  find  these  expenses 
mandated  requiring  additional  tax  reve- 
nues to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
comments. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Is  there  any  re- 
quirement in  this  bill  that  If  a  State  pro- 
vides a  school  lunch  program  for  some 
children  that  it  must  also  provide  a 
school  limch  program  for  all  children? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No.  The 
distinguished  gentlewoman  might  dis- 
cuss that  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  shall  appreciate  hearing  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  on  that  question. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  proposed 
is  essentially  one  which  would  require 
that  the  new  State  tax  revenue  be 
utilized  solely  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  9  of  the  act  relates  to  the 
provision  of  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
to  children  from  low-income  families 
and  section  11  provides  special  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  areas  having  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
provide  some  guidance  as  to  how  the  ad- 
ditional fimds  are  to  be  used  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  It  would  focus  our  effort 
more  precisely  on  those  individuals  and 
schools  who  most  urgently  need  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  but  are  unable 
to  at  the  present  time  either  because 
they  must  pay  the  full  costs  of  the  meals 
or  because  the  schools  themselves  do  not 
have  food  service  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

All  of  the  evidence  accumulated  to 
date  indicates  that  approximately  3 
million  needy  students,  as  defined  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  not  now- 
able  to  participate  in  the  program.  Our 
inability  to  reach  this  group  with  the 
school  lunch  program  has  led  many 
schools  to  seek  fimding  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondarj'  Educa- 
tion Act  to  feed  disadvantaged  children. 
Some  $34  million  of  ESEA  funds  are  now 
being  spent  annually  to  feed  children 
who  should  be  fed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
This  money  could  be  well  used  for  addi- 
tional educational  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  but  school  officials 
have  found  that  undernourished  chil- 
dren cannot  learn  no  matter  how  effec- 
tive the  educational  program. 

At  the  present  time  the  children  who 
most  urgently  need  the  program  attend 
schools  in  low-income  areas  which  lack 
the  resources  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  budget  requests  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1970 
seek  additional  funds  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram in  these  areas,  and  the  bill,  H.R. 
515,  provides  for  additional  funding  to 
be  supplied  by  the  States.  My  amend- 
ment simply  provides  guidelines  for  the 
States,  so  that  the  funds  required  by 


the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  will 
be  spent  in  an  effective  manner. 

My  amendment  will  not  have  any  im- 
pact on  those  States  which  are  already 
making  a  substantial  effort,  nor  will  Tt 
require  any  State  to  make  a  contribution 
any  larger  than  that  required  by  HR. 
515  as  reported  by  the  committee.  It 
would  require  that  these  additional  funds 
be  focused  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
as  Is  pre.sently  the  case  with  Federal 
spending  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
9  and  11  of  this  act. 

That  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
chairman.  However,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  discussed  this  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Section  5  of  the  bill 
provides  for  the  additional  money  with 
which  to  meet  the  requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  States. 

On  page  3  of  the  bill,  commencing  on 
line  5  we  say: 

For  each  of  the  two  flscal  years  beginning 
July  1.  1970.  State  tax  re\ennes  appropriated 
or  utiUzed — 

Those  two  words  are  in  your  amend- 
ment— 

specifically  for  program  purposes  in  the 
schools  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  intra.state 
distribution  of  federally-donated  comniudi- 
ties  to  the  schools  shall  equal  at  lea.^t  4  per 
centum  of  the  matching  requirement. 

That  Is  as  far  as  we  felt  we  should 
go.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  should  limit 
the  .space  any  further.  We  felt  If  we  did. 
as  this  amendment  proposes  to  do.  that 
some  school  districts  would  be  able  to 
receive  free  or  reduced-price  .school 
lunches  while  others  would  not  recei\e 
free  or   reduced-priced  school   lunche.=. 

Also,  if  the  gentleman  can  find  any 
administrator  in  Government,  especially 
those  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this- 
school  lunch  program,  that  will  state 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  will 
work  effectively.  I  certainly  would  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  my  part  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  How-ever.  everyone  with 
whom  I  have  talked  tells  me  that  it  is 
completely  unworkable.  In  addition  to 
that,  this  formula,  this  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  was  placed  in 
here  to  keep  the  school  lunch  program 
solvent  for  all  of  the  schoolchildren  in 
America. 

Now.  section  11 — the  one  you  are  talk- 
in?  about — the  needy  .voungster.  the 
needy  school  child.  I  think  the  members 
of  the  committee  know  that  we  are  all 
interested  in  them  and  should  give  pref- 
erence to  the  needy  schoolchild. 

Some  money  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
specialty  program,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscon.sln,  I  believe  that 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  do  not  know- 
whether  it  was  put  in  section  11.  but  we 
have  additional  money  in  section  11.  But 
I  still  say  there  is  not  nearly  enough 
money  in  section  11.  But  we  have  all  the 
authority  in  the  world  we  need  to  do 
something  for  the  needy  schoolteachers- 
in  section  11,  and  in  the  Nutrition  Act 
where   we   provide   free   breakfast   and 
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eqxilpment  for  the  needy  schoolchildren 
But  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wlaconaln  wtll  dlarupt  the 
whole  school  lunch  proRram  overall  for 
all  the  schoolchildren  In  America,  and 
throw  the  whole  thing  out  of  gear 

The  amendment  originally — the 
matching  requirement — wm  put  In  there 
to  keep  the  whole  school  lunch  program 
up. 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  taking  my  time  to 
oppose  my  amendment.  I  only  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  quite  clear, 
the  record  is  there,  and  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  the  committ**  both  of  last 
year  and  this  year  There  are  some  100.- 
000  schools  in  the  country;  T.S.OOO  of  the 
schools  have  the  program;  25.000  do  not 
Of  those  25.000.  a  substantial  number  are 
located  in  areas  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

I  am  trilng  to  utilize  the  limited  funds 
that  are  available  to  service  the  largest 
possible  number  of  needy  children  which 
I.  believe  IS  the  goal  we  are  all  striving 
far. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Committee  at  this  point  to  go  into 
any  further  detail. 

Mr  H.-VLL.  Mr  Chairman.  *ould  the 
gentlf^man  yield '' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mijjsourl 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  on  that  point 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  always  in 
favor  of  evangelical  zeal  to  extend  a  so- 
ciological program  to  the  nth  degree, 
to  the  end  result  of  all  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, but  I  believe  I  perhaps  would  be 
in  this  case,  for  the  mtilr  program  for 
children. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  have  taken  con- 
.siderable  mterest  in  this  program,  and  I 
have  visited  on  National  School  Lunch 
Day  various  schools.  Junior  high  schools, 
high  schools,  grade  schools,  schools  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels 
throughout  the  district  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  I  believe  they  do  a 
good  !ob  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  prepare  and 
serve  the  lunches. 

As  a  physician  I  am  not  particularly 
worried  about  the  nutritional  itspects  be- 
cause these  people  have  been  feeding 
their  families,  by  and  large,  for  a  long 
time 

My  question  is  pertainmg  to  some  ru- 
mors that  are  commg  back  to  me  by  mail 
that  maybe  they  are  going  to  throw  all  of 
these  people  out  who  have  been  prepar- 
ing these  lunches  for  years,  who  have 
made  the  program  a  success,  who  have 
.such  pnde  in  it.  and  who  are  doing  a  good 
lob — and  this  can  be  seen  In  the  com- 
plexions and  faces  of  the  children  who 
partake  of  the  school  lunches — and  con- 
tract It  out  to  profltmaking  organiza- 
tions 

In  the  first  place.  Mr  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  even  do  tliat  In  the 
second  place.  I  believe  and  I  know  that  It 
would  immediately  raise  the  cost  of  the 
.school  lunch  program,  .^nd  in  the  third 
place.  I  have  literally  less  the  zeal  to 
spread  this  to  the  point  of  no  return.  In- 
cluding all.  I  believe  a  pilot  program  for 
mercenaries  to  feed  our  children,  rather 
than    the   cooperative   effort   of   school 
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boards  to  do  this,  will  fall  on  foul  play 
and  do  more  damage  to  the  program  than 
It  does  good 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  make 
a  few  remarks  about  the  school  pilot 
project  where  we  have  been  hiring  Hot 
Shoppes.  or  Stokeley-Van  Camp,  or 
someone  else  to  come  into  the  schools 
and  actually  susbidize  the  .schools  in  an 
effort  to  hire  the  .so-called  mercenaries — 
and  I  have  nothing  against  an  hone.st 
profit,  taut  I  Just  do  not  believe  it  applies 
here  when  we  started  this  program  out 
on  the  ba.sis  of  getting  rid  of  suit>1us 
foods,  and  nourishing  foods  that  we  have 
in  our  national  warehouses 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mus-sourt  is  correct  in  saymg 
tiiat  there  are.  at  this  point,  something 
like  six  pilot  programs  whch  have  not 
yet  been  start<Ki  No  contracts  have  yet 
be<'n  signed.  Nune  are  m  operation  as  of 
today 

The  .six  that  they  have  proposed,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
are  only  directed  at  .schools  in  which 
there  are  no  facilities  for  serving  hot 
lunch  programs  We  have  had  a  serious 
problem,  particularly  In  cities  like  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  a 
vast  number  of  older  .schools  have  no 
kitchen  faculties.  They  are  going  to  try- 
to  And  out  whether  it  is  economically 
feasible  and  effective  to  utilize  profit- 
making  concerns  to  serve  meals  in  those 
schools. 

Mr  HALL.  My  premise,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yii-ld  further— my  premise  that 
:t  Ls  thf  zeal  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
spread  the  program  into  needy  areas 
produces   these  spurloiLs  telegrams 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  sir.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  correct.  The  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee — did  not  see  changes 
:n  this  bill  to  allow  the  Department  to  go 
into  the  profltmaking  area. 

I,  fur  one,  .support  the  Department  in 
Its  effort  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  re^iiurce.s  of  the  prlv.ite  .-ector 
Mr  HALL  Whether  It  Is  called  zeal 
'>r  eqiuty  or  wtiatnot  I  think  thl.--.  l.s  a 
-^und  program  and  I  would  not  want  to. 
speaking  for  myself,  see  it  die  by  its  own 
'.veight. 

Would  it  be  better  to  teach  or  to  train 
people  In  these  .schools,  even  if  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  services — as 
happens  In  Ann.v  bases  and  camps — 
where  they  could  bring  In  a  setup  on  the 
playground  :n  order  to  have  a  school 
lunch  program  or  have  it  taken  over  by 
the  school  board  or  the  PTA  and  let  them 
handle  it  locally 

I  strongly  hope  and  recommend  that 
this  project  not  go  any  farther  and  that 
.t  die  in  travail  unborn. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Chairman. 
'.viU  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  .vield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  the  gentleman  if  at  any  time  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
question  and  answer  period,  was  there 
anything  brought  out  about  the  amount 
of  Imported  chee.se  and  powdered  milk 
or  beef  of  any  kind  being  used  in  the 
school  lunch  program"' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  question  may 


have  been  asked  and  the  answer  was  that 
only  very  little,  if  any  at  all.  of  the 
obviously  Inferior  imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  being  used  In  this  fine  program, 
Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  greatly  Interested 
in  the  dairy  products  that  are  used  and 
brought  into  this  country — products  that 
are  imported  and  that  they  had  Increased 
by  300  percent.  On  the  dairy  Imports  in 
this  case,  I  think  we  want  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  furnishing 
a  program  just  to  promote  that  kind  of 
operation  when  it  comes  to  beef  and 
cheese  and  things  of  that  nature.  I  think 
it  should  be  looked  into  in  depth. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  be  very  watchful  when  it 
comes  to  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  .vleld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan     Mrs    GRirriTHsi. 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
real  reluctance  I  would  support  this  bill. 
Mr  Chairman,  In  my  Judgment,  it  in 
almost  a  hypocrisy  to  say  that  we  are 
feeding  the  children  of  America.  The 
children  of  America  that  need  to  be  fed 
are  not  being  fed  by  the  .school  lunch 
program  We  are  feeding  moderate-  and 
high-income  children  a  meal  that  is  sub- 
sidized by   the  Federal  Government 

Under  this  bill,  we  are  attempting  t<i 
get  up  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  from  th" 
States.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  many  of  these  States  really  cannot 
afford  this  and  the  local  .school  districts 
cannot  afford  to  equip  a  school  to  feed 
children  who  need  to  be  fed 

I  have  introduced  into  this  Congress 
a  bill.  H  R  8585.  which  would  feed  c-  ery 
child  in  .\nierica,  at  cost  for  those  who 
could  pay;  for  those  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay.  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  I  would  feed  them  not 
one  but  three  meals  a  day  52  weeks  a 
year.  The  total  cost  of  that  program 
would  be  approximately  $2.5  billion  over 
that  which  is  now  being  spent.  That  bill 
IS  my  answer,  really,  to  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  I  am  for  guaranteeing  that 
children  under  16  years  of  age  have  a 
decent  diet 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  a  program  set  up  to  teach 
people  how  to  eat  and  how  to  cook.  They 
are  going  to  hire  5,300  people  by  the  first 
day  of  July  at  a  cost  of  $1.98  per  hour— 
I  figured  that  out  to  amount  to  almost 
a  half  million  dollars  a  week — to  go  to 
200.000  families  and  teach  them  how  to 
cook. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
I  know  Ik)w  to  cook.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  cook  a  decent,  nutritious  meal  you 
have  to  have  available  to  you  a  wide  se- 
lection of  foods.  You  have  to  have  a 
constant  source  of  heat.  You  have  to  have 
a  constant  source  of  refrigeration.  And 
you  have  to  have  transportation  to  a 
market. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  Into  a  guaran- 
teed Income,  nor  any  welfare  program, 
sufficient  money  to  cover  such  expenses 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
not  going  to.  according  to  their  figures, 
is  not  going  to  guarantee  the  things  that 
are  necessary  to  cook  a  nutritious  meal. 
It  would  be  cheaiJCT  for  everyone  If  we 
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would  simply  take  the  children  in  the 
school  system  and  feed  them.  Those  chil- 
dren can  be  relied  upon  to  tecush  their 
parents.  But  of  all  the  bills  that  can  be 
introduced  into  thl«  Congress — ^the  bill 
now  before  you  works  meet  unfairly 
against  the  big-city  schools. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  only  nine  elementary 
schools  out  of  a  total  of  71  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  program — 51  percent 
of  the  children  In  the  cdty  are  excluded 
because  they  go  to  schools  with  no  facili- 
ties. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  79  out  of  224  ele- 
mentary schools  participate.  But  of  those 
not  participating,  78  are  located  in  the 
slums. 

In  Springfield,  Mass..  one-third  of  the 
elementary  schools  are  eliminated  from 
the  school  lunch  program  because  they 
have  no  facilities. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  on  behalf 
of  the  South  that  while  these  statements 
go  uniformly  across  northern  cities,  the 
investigators  found  that  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  big  cities  there  was  no  imlform 
exclusion  of  children.  They  uniformly 
fed  them  a  school  lunch. 

I  am  for  a  bill  that  guarantees  that 
those  who  do  not  now  eat,  those  who 
are  the  hungriest,  those  who  are  the 
poorest,  be  fed.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
in  this  bill  is  to  require  that  your  State 
now  pay  at  least  10  percent  of  the  lunch 
bill  for  those  in  moderate  to  well-to-do 
circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i;entlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  committee 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths' for  offering  her  school  lunch  pro- 
u'ram.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  In  this  country  for  the 
children  really  in  need.  We  wrote  section 
11  Into  the  school  lunch  program  and 
it  went  for  3  years  and  we  did  not  get  a 
dime  of  money  to  concentrate  on  the 
needy  schoolchildren  in  the  ghettos  and 
the  real  rural  areas  where  they  needed 
it.  

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  In  the  first  place, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  school 
lunch  program  really  Is  a  welfare  pro- 
L-ram.  It  is  entirely  possible  mtuiy  parents 
would  not  like  to  admit  this,  but  more 
than  25  percent  of  this  bill  Is  being  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Perhaps  in 
the  strata  to  which  the  lunch  program  is 
extended,  we  should  refer  to  It  as  a  sub- 
sidized program,  but  this  program  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment. It  is  a  very  big  problem  to  the 
school  system.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  problem  of  who  needs  the  lunch. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  to  It  that  chil- 
dren are  protected  who  are  receiving 
free  lunches.  They  do  not  try  to  set  up  a 
program  that  gives  a  parent  with  several 


children  In  the  school  a  reduced  price  on 
these  lunches. 

So  in  reality  when  this  program  is 
passed,  Bloomfield  Hills,  which  has  a 
very  high  income,  and  also  Grosse  Point, 
Mich.,  will  be  getting  subsidized  school 
limch  programs,  but  in  the  ghettos  of 
Detroit,  nobody  will  be  fed. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  feel  that 
the  average  person  in  this  country  be- 
lieves that  every  child  can  get  his  lunch 
at  school.  I  am  sure  that  Americans  are 
not  willing  that  children  go  hungry ;  nor 
that  a  subsidized  program  be  available 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  children. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  In  the  past  has  voted  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  515,  which  would  strengthen  and 
clarify  these  two  outstanding  programs 
to  aid  the  children  of  America. 

When  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
was  being  considered  by  this  ixxly  on 
September  1  of  that  year,  I  uiged  the 
enactment  of  that  measure  as  a  logical 
sequel  to  the  two  then  existing  programs, 
the  national  school  lunch  program  and 
the  special  school  milk  program,  both  of 
which  were,  and  they  still  are,  highly 
acclaimed  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  and  well-being  of  boys 
and  girls  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  We  were  more  concerned  then 
with  the  goals  we  sought  to  reach  than 
with  the  means  to  be  used  in  their  at- 
tainment. A  himgry  schoolchild,  we  said, 
is  a  child  in  need  of  adequate  amoimts  of 
good  wholesome  food.  By  means  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  we  agreed 
such  food  would  be  provided  these  hun- 
gry and  malnourished  schoolchildren. 

We  were  not  seriously  concerned  then, 
but  we  are  deeply  concerned  today,  with 
respect  to  the  possible  adverse  psycholog- 
ical effects  upon  the  children  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  benefit.  There  is 
ever  present  the  possibility  that  irrepara- 
ble harm  might  unwittingly  be  infiicted 
upon  a  recipient  child  who  may  smart 
under  the  stigma,  real  or  imagined,  that 
he  is  somehow  different  from  his  school- 
mates who  are  not  beneficiaries  under 
any  of  the  programs. 

H.R.  515  recognizes  that  a  child  in 
need  may  also  be  a  proud  and  self-re- 
specting individual.  It  therefore  not  only 
spells  out  the  basis  of  need  criteria,  but 
It  also  does  something  which  I  believe 
Is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance. 
HJl.  515  specifically  provides  that  the 
anonymity  of  the  participating  school 
child  shall  be  preserved. 

Another  provision  of  the  legislation 
that  Is  particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
concept  of  granting  advance  funding  au- 
thority which  Congress  adopted  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1968.  Its  inclusion  in  H.R.  515  ought 
to  insure  the  continuity  and  reliability 
of  the  children's  food  service  programs 
presently  in  operation. 

The  aim  of  these  programs  clearly  is 
to  provide  nutritional  meals  to  children. 
This  aim  would  be  thwarted  if  the  par- 
ticipating children  are  served  meals  that 


are  not  well-balanced  and  nutritious. 
Nutrition  education  activities  on  the  part 
of  personnel  involved  in  the  several  pro- 
grams are  therefore  essential,  and  H.R. 
515  meets  this  need  by  authorizing  nutri- 
tion training  in  connection  with  the 
school  food  service  programs. 

Mr,  Chairman,  these  and  other  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  515  make  it  a  necessary 
implementing  vehicle  to  strengthen  our 
existing  children's  food  service  programs. 
It  deserves  our  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  features  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  which  I  believe  are  particularly 
important.  The  first  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vision that  States  shall  begin  to  put  up 
some  money  from  their  own  resources  to 
meet  part  of  matching  requirements  un- 
der the  school  lunch  program.  There  has 
been  a  matching  formula  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  since  that  measure  was 
passed  in  1946.  That  matching  formula 
requires  the  States  to  put  up  $3  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  cash  reimbursement 
provided  for  the  regular  lunch  program. 
There  has  never  been  any  problem  for 
the  States  in  meeting  these  matching  re- 
quirements, frequently  without  putting 
up  a  dime  of  State  tax  money  except  for 
State  administrative  expenses.  This  has 
been  and  is  possible  because  children's 
payments  for  the  lunches  served  have  al- 
ways counted  toward  the  matching  re- 
quirement. "Very  few  States  have  put  in 
substantial  amounts  of  money  to  assist 
in  expanding  the  lunch  program  for  their 
children. 

We  are  not  eliminating  children's  pay- 
ments as  a  State  asset  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirement. We  are  just  saying  that  all 
States — and  not  just  some  States — must 
begin  to  put  up  some  money  to  help 
feed  youngsters  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. To  facilitate  adjustment  to  this, 
we  are  providing  that  the  child  nutrition 
programs  may  be  funded  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. In  this  way,  the  States  will  know- 
well  ahead  of  date  how  much  they  will 
need  to  appropriate  as  their  share.  And 
perhaps  even  more  important,  the  States 
will  be  able  to  plan  ahead  for  program 
expansion.  Local  schools  will  be  able  to 
set  meal  prices  with  confidence  at  the 
begirming  of  the  school  year  because 
they  will  know  what  level  of  Federal  and 
State  support  they  can  count  on. 

The  bill  before  us  also  strengthens 
provisions  prohibiting  identification  of 
children  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
limches  and  authorizes  grants  to  States 
for  nutrition  training  in  connection  with 
school  food  service  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
these  provisions  to  amend  and  strength- 
en the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  questions  the  value  of 
this  program.  We  have  witnessed  its  suc- 
cess; we  are  aware  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  more  needy  children.  The  school 
limch  program  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  reaching  children  in  pov- 
erty areas — both  urban  and  rural — and 
of  providing  everj-  schoolchild  with  at 
least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
support  today,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  con- 
tinued Improvements  in  the  children's 
food  service  programs,  I  am  deeply  con- 
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cemed  about  the  Implications  of  section 
2<b)  of  H.R.  515.  the  legislation  before 
UB  today. 

This  section  requires  that  beginning  in 
flsoal  year  1971— about  15  months  from 
now— the  State  appropriated  funds  must 
equal  at  least  4  percent  of  the  matching 
requirements  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  1973,  the  matching  re- 
quirement will  rise  to  6  percent,  in  fiscal 
1975.  to  8  percent,  and  after  fiscal  1977 
It  will  rise  to  10  percent 

In  my  SUte  of  Ohio,  schoolchildren 
benefit  from  $5.5  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  This  is 
matched  by  some  $16.5  million  in  local 
funds,  with  the  State  picking  up  certain 
administrative  expenses  This  will  mean 
that  In  15  months,  the  State  of  Ohio 
will  have  to  come  up  wlUi  an  additional 
$670,000  In  educational  funds  to  allow 
continued  participation  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram 

Ohio  Is  a  rich  State,  and  I  have  ioni? 
deplored  its  failure  to  provide  more  edu- 
catlouai  assistance  for  the  hard-pressed 
tooal  aehool  districts  of  the  SUte    The 
past  year  has  seen  dozens  of  local  levies 
and  bond  Issues  for  the  support  of  schools 
defeated   In   Ohio.   Services   and   actual 
schooldays  in  the  major  city  of  Youngs- 
town  have  been  curtailed.  A  number  of 
smaller  clUes  and  villages  have  suffered  a 
■taxpayers  revolt'  against  school  taxes 
What  Is  needed  Is  to  remove  some  of  the 
tax  burden  from  the  local  levels.  And  yet 
the  tax  situation  on  the  State  level,  the 
burden  of  taxes,  and  perhaps,  the   In- 
ability  of   many   of   the   States   to   tax 
themselves  to  provide  for  needed  services 
IS  also  one  of  the  greatest  problems  fading 
the  Nation 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  require  the 
States  to  pick  up  4  to  10  percent  of  the 
program  cost.  It  would  be  my  hope.  In 
fact,  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fund- 
ing of  the  program,  thus  relieving  the 
States  and  local  communities  of  this 
special  burden 

At  this  very  time  of  general  concern 
over  hunger  and  malnutntlon  In  Amer- 
ica, It  would  be  tragic  to  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  school  lunch  program 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman,  the  bill.  H  R.  515.  is  designed 
to  make  needed  permanent  changes  In 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  to  provide  better  use 
of  the  funds  authorized. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  H.R.  515 
m  and  of  themselves  do  not  affect  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations. 

As  Che  report  on  the  bill  Indicates.  H.R. 
515  was  supported  by  the  former  admin- 
istration and  is  supported  by  the  present 
administration. 

So  this  bill  Is  a  bipartisan  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  the  preceding  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  is  .supported 
by  the  members,  majority  and  minority, 
')f  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
make  .sure  that  we  are  discharging  our 
responsibility  to  provide  the  framework 
so  that  if  the  Congre.ss.  wearing  Its  ap- 
propriations hat.  provides  the  neces.sary 
financing,  no  child  will  have  his  learn- 
ing ability  Impaired  because  he  or  she 
Is  hungry. 
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As  a  result  of  the  rather  extensive 
hearings  conducted  In  1968  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  as  well 
as  a  result  of  House  approval  of  three 
bills,  one  of  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  present  bill,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  given  for  fiscal  year 
1969  an  additional  $43  million  for  sup- 
ijort  of  .school  food  .services  being  ex- 
tended to  hun>{r>-  children.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  that  S43  million  is  sup- 
;x)rting  the  provision  of  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  1.000,700  who  were  not 
receiving  the  service  last  year. 

Currently,  school  food  service  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  Department 
•f  Agriculture,  are  reaching  a  total  of 
19.400.000  children,  of  whom  4.100.000 
are  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  meals. 
This  means  that  slightly  more  than  one 
i)ut  of  ever>'  five  meals  being  served  un- 
der Department  of  Agriculture  assisted 
programs  is  going  to  a  needy  child. 

As  «ood  as  that  record  is  it  must  be 
better  The  best  estimate  that  we  have 
is  that  the  total  number  of  children  In 
need  of  free  or  reduced- price  meals  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  6  5  million  so  we 
are  falling  .short  by  about  25  million 
children. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970 
adds  about  $291  additional  million  for 
-school  feeding  purposes  of  which  ap- 
proximately $111  million  is  proposed  for 
section  1 1  purposes 

This  is  a  section  added  to  the  School 
Lunch  hex.  In  1962  which  provides  spe- 
cial assistance  to  .schools  drawing  attend- 
ance from  areas  m  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  for  the  purposes 
of  helping  such  schools  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  section  9  of  this  act  con- 
cerning the  service  of  lunches  to  chil- 
dren unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such 
lunches 

Wp  have  the  testimony  of  former  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  of  those  designated 
to  speak  for  Secretary  Hardin  that  these 
'.vlll  enable  the  Department  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  this  House  that  there  shall 
be  no  hungrj-  child  attending  school  or 
in  an  institutional  environment  any 
place  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation 
Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  and  urce  that  this  House 
speedily  approve  this  mea.sure  before  us. 
H.R.  515.  designed  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand the  provisions  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966 

The  provisions  in  thl.s  present  measure 
will  clarify  the  responsibilities  related  to 
providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
and  prevent  dLscrlminatlon  against  chil- 
dren The  bill's  provision.s  will  also  and 
more  equitably  revise  thr-  current  pro- 
crams  State  fund  matching  require- 
ments and  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  food  .service 
proi;rams  for  all  the  children  In  our 
schools  and  service  Institutions. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  is  proposed 
and  designed,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  previous  legislation,  to  make  the  food 
service  programs  for  school  children  In 
the  country  totally  effective. 

The  foods  to  be  provided  to  nur  chil- 
dren under  the.se  proiTrams  will  be  guar- 
anteed to  contain  nutrients  essential  for 
good  health:  they  will  mve  the  .school- 
child  a  liealthy  start  each  morning  for  a 


wholesome  day  of  the  fullest  accomplish- 
ment and  Instruct  each  Individual  In  the 
formation  of  proper  diet  habits.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  a  healthy  child  is  a  happy 
child  and  that  a  well-nourished  child 
learns  better  than  an  undernourished 
child. 

In  brief,  this  bill  represents  a  most 
prudent  Investment  in  the  future  of 
America  through  the  encouragement  of 
a  healthy,  well-nourished,  wholesome 
American  youth  in  the  best  educational 
environment  we  can  devise.  Let  us  ap- 
prove this  patriotic  investment  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  MIKVA  Mr.  Chairman,  this  state- 
ment IS  a  revised  copy  of  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  H.R.  515.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  Chairman  Perkins  has  said 
that  the  unfortunate  situation  In  the 
State  of  Illinois  described  in  my  sUte- 
ment  Is  covered  by  the  new  provisions  of 
H.R.  515  and  will  preclude  any  further 
misunderstandings  of  that  sort. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

STATrMENT    OF    ABNDt    J      MiKVA    OF    ILLINOIS 

TO    THi    CoMMrrm    on    Edccation    and 

I-ABOR    or    THE     HOCM    OF    REPRESKNTATIVIS 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  HR.  4632.  To  Kuxnd  Sec- 
tion  9   or  THE   National   School   Lunch 

.^CT 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  submit  thle  statement 
for  inclusion  in  the  Oommtttee's  hearings 
on  amendments  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  My  reaaon  for  submlttlag  this 
statement  is  to  explain  to  the  Ckinimlttee 
aiid  lo  it«  dlaun^ulahod  Chairman,  the  need 
for  my  bill— a  need  which  ha«  been  demon- 
.strated  by  an  unfortunate  sltuaUon  in  mv 
home  StAte  of  Ullnots. 

Before  I  deecrtbe  the  rtrcumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  H.R.  4832,  I  should  note  how 
delighted  I  was  to  find  that  my  bUI  ooln- 
cldee  In  intent.  If  not  In  detail,  with  pro- 
poeala  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Oommlttee. 
Mr  Perkins  I  have  seen  that  section  1  of  the 
Chairman's  bill.  H.R  515.  Is  designed  to  in- 
corporate into  the  statute  mon  specific  pro- 
cedure* by  which  local  school  authorltle«  will 
determine  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  school  lunchee  Section  1  will  also  in- 
corporate into  the  law  safeguurdi  on  the 
ajionymlty  of  children  who  are  Intended  to 
benefit  from  the  school  lunch  program.  My 
bill,  HR  4832.  would  also  attempt  to  safe'- 
euard  the  anonymity  of  benefiting  children, 
but  would  do  so  In  a  more  expUclt  way  than 
the  l.in«ua«e  contemplated  In  section  lib> 
of  H  R  515  The  reason  I  believe  this  more 
expllci:  protection  Is  necessarv  Is  described 
below 

Last  October,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  an  attempt  to  raUonallze  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  ellglbllltv  for  the  Free 
School  Lunch  Program  Is  determined,  pub- 
lished .amendments  to  its  regulations  gov- 
ermng  the  prpi^ram  These  regulation*  re- 
quired that  local  school  authorltlee  estab- 
lish a  written  policy  for  determining  which 
children  at  schools  under  Its  Jurlvllctlon 
would  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  and  which  would  not  The  Idea  vt-as 
'jbvlously  to  make  certain  th.it  eligibility 
was  betnc  determined  on  a  fair  basis,  and 
t.hat  no  Irrelevant  factors  were  being  con- 
sider«l  in  determining  such  ellglbllltv  The 
new  Oepartment  of  Agriculture  regulations 
specified  that  such  criteria  a«  'level  of  fam- 
ily income  i  Including  welfare  grantsi.  the 
number  in  the  family  unit,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  in  attendance." 
should  be  considered 

The  new  Agriculture  regulations  were  not 
Intended  to  require  that  famlllee  of  chil- 
dren who  are  free  school  lunch  reclplenu 
Identify  themselves,  or  that  the  families  be 
required  to  file  detailed  written  appllcaUons 
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which  negate  the  protection  of  the  children's 
Identity.  In  fact  tiie  new  regulation*  specif- 
ically required  that  the  new  policies  "pro- 
tect the  anonymity  of  the  children  receiving 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  in  order  that 
such  children  shall  not  be  Identified  as  such 
to  tJielr  peers." 

This  Committee  Is  certainly  familiar  with 
these  two  requirements  of  the  Agriculture 
regulations — the  written  policy  and  the  pro- 
tection of  recipients"  anonymity — since  some 
of  the  regulations'  language  is  Included  in 
section  1  of  H.R.  515.  What  the  Committee 
may  not  be  familiar  with  is  how  these  regu- 
lations were  misinterpreted  by  state  educa- 
tion oftlclals.  and  how  this  misinterpretation 
placed  local  school  offlclals  in  the  embarrass- 
ing poeltlon  of  asking  families  of  free  school 
lunch  recipients  to  apply  for  benefits  under 
the  program.  I  can  testify  to  this  misinter- 
pretation and  this  embarrassment,  because 
It  happened  In  the  State  of  nilnota. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture requirements,  the  Office  of  the  Illi- 
nois Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
prepared  a  lengthy  letter  to  all  school  author- 
ities who  were  then  participating  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.  This  letter 
described  the  written  policy  requirement  of 
the  new  Agriculture  regulation,  but  ap- 
parently overlooked  completely  the  provision 
to  protect  the  anonymity  of  the  children  In- 
volved. Superintendent  Page's  letter  Included 
a  sample  policy  statement  for  local  school 
boards  to  use.  and  a  sample  application 
.statement  for  families  of  free  school  lunch 
recipients.  Although  the  letter  stated  that 
a  written  application  Is  not  mandatory."  It 
went  on  to  add  that  "we  believe  that  the  use 
of  such  an  application  will  ease  the  task  of 
the  person  responsible  for  the  determina- 
tions •  In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
sake  of  admlnlst.-atlve  convenience  the  ex- 
press safeguard  of  the  child's  anonymity  in 
the  Agriculture  regulations  was  Ignored.  How 
would  it  be  possible  for  a  child's  family  to 
submit  a  written  application  for  free  school 
lunches  and  still  have  the  anonymity  of  the 
children  Involved  be  protected?  I  submit 
that  It  Is  not  possible 

The  Superintendent's  letter  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  1  to  my  statement.  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  reads  It  will  agree  that  It  was  a 
fair  InterpretaUon  to  say  that  the  State  was 
encouraging  local  school  authorlUes  to  re- 
quire applications  from  families  of  potential 
free  school  lunch  recipients.  Thus  the  Board 
of  EducaOon  of  the  City  of  Chicago  felt 
helpless  to  do  anything  except  require  the 
onerous  and  distasteful  "application  for  free 
school  lunches"  which  the  State  had  recom- 
mended. I  Include  as  Exhibit  2  a  copy  of  a 
news  story  from  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
which  describes  the  dismay  of  some  Chicago 
.School  Board  members  at  having  to  "re- 
quire" families  to  "apply"  for  free  school 
lunches  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mandatory  applications  for 
:ree  school  lunches  are  completely  at  odds 
with  Congress'  express  Intent  In  passing  and 
funding  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Both 
the  Act  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
.-egulaOons  make  clear  that  beneficiaries  of 
the  program  are  not  to  be  Identified.  The 
worthy  goals  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  attempting  to  rationalize  the  selec- 
'  ion  procedure  for  free  school  lunch  recipients 
t^hould  not  be  allowed  to  cloak  a  procedure 
which  win  surely  result  In  the  Identification 
of  the  children  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches.  The  inlormatlon  on  family  In- 
come and  welfare  status  which  the  Agricul- 
ture regulations  contemplate  Is  available 
from  city  and  State  welfare  agencies — there 
:s  simply  no  need  to  require  parents  to  fur- 
nish this  Information.  No  need,  that  Is,  ex- 
cept administrative  convenience. 

Unfortunately  the  misinterpretation  of 
Congressional  intent  which  the  Illinois  State 
requirements  demonstrate  was  not  remedied 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hoping 


that  tbe  unhappy  situation  which  arose  In 
minols  might  be  corrected  by  administra- 
tive action,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  ask  that  he  clarify  the  import  of 
Agriculture's  October  change  In  National 
School  Lunch  regulations.  To  my  regret,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Under  Secretary  Phil  J.  Campbell 
answered  by  letter  In  a  most  unresponsive 
way.  I  have  Included  Under  Secretary  Camp- 
bell's letter  with  my  testimony  as  Exhibit  3, 
but  I  quote  the  following  crucial  sentences 
to  make  a  point: 

"Amendment  8  to  the  regulations  was  not 
Intended  to  prohibit  school  boards  from  re- 
questing financial  Information  from  free 
lunch  applicants.  In  fact,  a  school  board 
needs  financial  information  on  families  who 
are  applying  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches." 

The  point,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Hardin,  is  not  that  the  boards 
need  Information  on  a  family's  financial 
status — I  certainly  agree.  The  pwint  is:  where 
will  the  board  get  this  Information''  Mr 
Campbell  seems  to  assume  that  If  a  local 
board  Is  to  have  the  Information,  it  must 
come  from  the  family  itself  This  is  not  o 
The  Information  Is  available  from  other  pub- 
lic agencies.  What  is  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  school  board  does  require  "financial  in- 
formation from  free  lunch  applicants,"  as 
Under  Secretary  Campbell  says  they  may  un- 
der Department  policy,  then  I  say  the  ano- 
nymity of  free  lunch  recipients  which  Con- 
gress so  carefully  sought  to  maintain  will 
inevitably  be  destroyed. 

The  situation  I  have  Just  described  is  what 
led  to  the  introduction  of  my  bill.  H.R  4832 
Having  carefully  reviewed  H  R  515,  I  feel  that 
In  order  to  guarantee  that  there  are  no  repe- 
titions of  what  happened  in  Illinois  and  Chi- 
cago, this  committee  should  satisfy  itself  that 
the  language  contained  in  section  Kb)  of 
H.R.  515,  is  strong  enough.  After  all.  Mr 
Chairman,  if  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Illinois  could  misinterpret  the 
Agriculture  regulations,  it  seems  to  me  he 
might  misinterpret  the  statutory  l.'inguage 
proposed  in  H.R.  515.  Only  if  the  committee 
feels  that  the  existing  language  of  H  R  515 
already  includes  the  new  sentence  which  mv 
bill  adds  to  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  only  if  it  feels  that  H.R  515 
would  eliminate  all  doubt  about  the  Con- 
gress' feeling  on  the  matter  of  "applications 
for  free  school  lunches."  should  it  report  H.R 
515  as  it  now  reads. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman  the  strongest  argu- 
ment which  I  can  make  against  "written  ap- 
plications" and  requiring  parents  to  disclose 
their  welfare  status  is  that  these  require- 
ments run  the  risk  of  endangering  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  kind  of 
application  requirement  which  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  told  local  school  authorities  they 
must  establish  will  ultimately  deprive  many 
needy  children  of  the  benefits  of  the  free 
school  lunch  program  When  families  that 
are  already  degraded  by  the  demeaning  tests 
and  oaths  which  unfortunately  form  part  of 
our  present  welfare  systems  are  now  asked 
to  apply  for  free  school  lunches  for  their  chil- 
dren, many  of  them  simply  will  not  do  it. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  Image,  many  of 
these  families  are  proud,  and  will  suffer  no 
more  humiliation  than  they  must  to  receive 
the  meager  welfare  benefits  we  now  confer 
upon  them.  The  free  school  lunch  application 
would  be  Just  one  more  indignity  to  add  to 
the  rest — and  I  submit  that  many  families 
would  not  apply  even  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  children. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

niEE  and  heddced-peick  meals 

(a)  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Limch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751)  and  section  4iei 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  US  C. 
1771)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence,  a  new  sentence:  "Such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  local  school 
authorities  in  accordance  with  a  publicly  an- 
nounced policy  and  plan  applied  equitably  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  which,  as  a  minimum, 
shall  Include  the  level  of  family  income,  in- 
cluding welfare  grants,  the  number  in  the 
family  unit,  and  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family  unit  attending  school  or  service 
institutions." 

( b )  Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  former  third 
sentence,  and  section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  section  13 (fi  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  are  further  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  former  fourth  sentences  of  each  the  fol- 
lowing: "nor  shall  there  be  any  overt  identifi- 
cation of  any  such  child  by  means  such  as 
special  tokens  or  tickets  or  by  announced  or 
published  lists  of  names". 

(c)  Section  13(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  a  new  sentence:  Such  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  by  the  service  in- 
stitution authorities  in  accordance  with  a 
publicly  announced  policy  and  plan  applied 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  as  a 
minimum,  shall  include  the  level  of  family 
income,  including  welfare  grants,  the  number 
in  the  family  unit,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  the  family  unit  attending  school  or 
service  institutions." 

APPROPRIATION    AND    MATCHING 

Sec.  2  I  a)  Section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Appropriations  to  carrv  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  any  fiscal  year  are 
authorized  to  be  made  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
funds  will  become  available  for  disburse- 
ment to  the  States." 

<  b  1  Section  7  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedlatelv  be- 
fore the  last  sentence  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  For  each  of  the  two  fiscal  vears  begin- 
ning July  1,  1970,  State  tax  revenues  appro- 
priated or  utilized  specifically  for  use  for  pro- 
gram purposes  in  the  schools  or  to  defray  the 
cost  of  intrastate  distribution  of  federally- 
donated  commodities  to  the  schools  shall 
equal  at  least  4  per  centum  of  the  matching 
requirement;  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  at  least  6  per  centum  of  the 
matching  requirement,  for  each  of  the  sub- 
sequent succeeding  two  years,  at  least  8  per 
centum  of  the  matching  requirement:  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  matching  requirement." 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  and 
section  12(d)  (51  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  are  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"preceding  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'latest  completed 
program  year  Immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  Federal  appropriation  is 
requested". 

NtTTRITION    TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  USC  1755)  Is  amended  bv 
striking  the  entire  first  sentence  and  insen- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  ftinds 
appropriated  directly  or  by  transfer  from 
other  accounts  lor  any  fiscal  year  for  carr\-- 
Ing  out  the  provision,s  of  this  Act.  and  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  other  than  section  3 
thereof.  less  not  to  exceed  3 '4   per  centum 
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thereof    which    per    oeaium    la    hereby    made 
»v«jj*b;e   io   the   Secretary    for   hu   adnilnls- 
tratlve   e:ipenii«9   under   this   Act  and   under 
the    ChKd    Nutrlaon    Act    of    I96fl     leas    the 
amoun-.    apportioned    bv    him    pursuant    to 
secUona    4.    5,    and    10    of    this    Act    leoa    the 
amount  approprlat«d  pursuant  to  section  ll 
and   section    13    of   this   Act   and   actions   4 
3    and  7  of  the  Child  NutrlUon  Act    and  :eu 
not   to   exceed    I    per   centum   of    the   funda 
approprUted   for  carryini?  out  the  program* 
•inder  this  Act  and  the  programs  under  the 
Chi;d  Nutrition  Act  of   laflfl  ,-,th«  than  *ec. 
tlon    3    which    per   centum    is    hereby    made 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  supplement  the 
nutrl-ional      benefit*      of      these      prr>gTanifl 
through   grants   to   States   and   other   means 
for    nutritional    txalning   and    education    for 
workers,    cooperatfirs     and     participants    in 
these  programs  ajid  .'l*  necessary  surveys  and 
studies  of  requlremenu  for  food  service  pro- 
grams   in    furtherance    of    -.he    purpoBe«    ex- 
pressed In  secuon  3  of  this  Act  and  secUon  2 
of  the  Child  NutrlUon  Act  of   1966.  ahaJl   be 
available  to  the  Secretary  during  such  ye«r 
for  direct  expenditure  bv  him  for  agricultural 
commodltlea  and   other  foods   to  be  dl»tr!b- 
u'^d  among  the  States  and  schools  and  sen-- 
Ice    Institutions    participating    in    the    trxxl 
"wvlcw  programs   under   this  A^-t   and   under 
*t»e  CtifM   Nutrition  Act  In   accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  the  local  school 
and  service  InautuUon  authorttlee  • 

INCLCSION    or    TBCST    TERRrTORT 

Sic  4  lai  SecUon  12idMli  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  bv  strilcing 
the  word  "or"  that  precedes  the  term  Amer- 
ican Samoa"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  nf 
the  sentence  the  following  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of   the  Pacific   Islands  " 

ibi  Section  15iai  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  la  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"or"  that  precedes  the  term  American 
Samoa-  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  the  r:>llowlng  or  the  Trist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands" 

ici  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are  amended  by 
inser'lng  the  phrase,  "and  'he  Trtist  Territory 
of  the  Paclflc  Islands"  after  the  term  Amer- 
ican Samoa"  wherever  that  term  appears  in 
such  Acta  other  than  m  the  sections  amended 
by  subsection  i  a  •  and  ^hi  of  this  section  and 
other  than  the  proviso  in  se<-tlon  n<b>  and 
in  sec'ion  4  of  the  Natl.,nal  School  Lunch 
Act. 

EQUIPMENT    RENTAL 

Skc  5  Section  5.c;  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  through  purchase  or 
rental   ' 
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of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  following 
and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  Includ- 
ing regulations  relating  to  the  service  of 
f<x)d  in  paruclpatlng  school  and  service  insti- 
tutions in  compeutlon  with  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  the  NaUonal 
S<h,xil  Lunch  Act  In  such  regulations  the 
Secretarv  may  provide  for  Interchange  of 
funds  by  any  State  between  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  and  the  National 
Schcxil  Lunch  Act  oiT  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
proved  State  plan  of  operaUon  for  the  use 
•j{  the  funds  and  may  provide  for  the  reserve 
.'rum  the  .ipportlonments  to  the  SUtes  of  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  available  funds 
for  special  developmental  projeci.s   ' 

Mr    PERKINS     during  the  reading) 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky':' 

There  was  no  objection 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  luUow.s 

On  page  3.  line  16,  after  "appropriated"  In- 
sert "or  uuilzed".  and  strike  out  "for  use". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


STATE    AD.MINUJTRAriVE    E.XPENSES 

Sec  8  la)  Section  7  .f  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  m  the 
first  sentence  following  'he  phrase  its  ad- 
ministrative e.xpenses  the  loiiowing  or 
f'T  'he  administrative  expenses  of  any  other 
designated  State  agency"  and  bv  inserting 
after  'he  phruse  the  local  school  districts" 
the   words     and   service   Institutions" 

(bi    Section   7  of   the  Child   Nutrition  Act 
of   1966  is  further  amended   by  inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following 
"including   addUlonal   activities   undertaken 
in  the  distribuUon  of  donated  commodities  " 

MOCrtJlTIONS 

Sec  7  (a)  Section  9  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  jt  'he 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  "The  Secretary 
IS  aumortzed  to  prescribe  terms  and  condi- 
tions respecting  the  use  of  commodities 
donated  under  said  section  32  and  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  :«49  as  will 
maximize  the  nutritional  and  financial  .-on- 
trlbutlons  of  such  donated  commodities  m 
schojls   receiving   such    commodities  " 

tb)    SecUon  lo  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 


amendment  orpxacD  ar   mr.  steioer   or 

Wl.m  ONSIN 

Mr      STQGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Steioes  of  Wis- 
consin On  page  3.  line  24,  Immediately  after 
the  period  insert  "The  State  tax  revenues 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
•sentence,  shall  be  expended,  to  the  extent 
the  State  deems  practicable,  proportionate 
to  the  State's  allocaUon  of  Federal  funds  for 
prugrain.N  luthorlzed  under  .sections  4  and  11 
of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act.  sectton 
4ia)  as  amended,  and  section  5  of  the  Child 
NutrlUon  Act  of  1966  " 

Mr  STEIGER  .,f  Wl.sconsln.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  does  not  do 
what  I  would  like  to  have  done  as  I  stated 
earlier  It  does,  however,  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 

I  should  be  quit^-  honest  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  m  telling  them 
that  my  concern  is  if  we  do  not  adopt 
somrthmg  along  this  line,  we  will  have 
defaulted  In  our  responsibility  to  assure 
that  those  children  in  greatest  need  of 
nutritional  .supplements  do  in  fact  re- 
ceive them 

This  amendment,  ver>-  simply,  would 
say  that  the  new  State  ta.\  revenue  re- 
quired by  H  R.  515  shall  be  expended  to 
the  extent  practicable,  proportionate  to 
thi'  State  s  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
proKram.s  authorized  under  .sections  4 
and  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
>ection  4.ai.  as  amended,  and  section  5 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
-.-entlfnian  yield'' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
altogether  in  accord  with  the  purposes 
that  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish. I  know  later  on  all  of  us  will  have 


the  opportunity  to  support  legislation  for 
the  most  needy  school  youngsters. 

But.  If  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  correctly,  the  amendment 
now  reads: 

The  state  tax  revenues,  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  shall 
be  expended,  to  the  extent  the  Sute  deems 
pracucable,  proportionate  to  the  State's  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds  for  programs  author- 
ized under  sections  4  and  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  section  4(a).  as  amended 
and  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966 

Is  that  the  exact  wording  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  which  he  Is  now 
offering'' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin   It  is 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objections  to  that  amendment  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  any  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Steiceri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment  orrcEED  bt  mr.  strriGEH  or 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Stkigeb  of  Wis- 
consin   On  page  7.  after  line  18,  Insert 

'COORDINATION    OF   ETfORT 

"Sec  8  SecUon  6  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
eiiu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
caUon.  .uid  Welfare  shall  cooperate  In  a  co- 
ordinated effort  (1)  to  develop  currlculums 
training  programs,  and  materials  to  be  made 
available  to  educaUonal  InsUtutlons  for  the 
improvement  of  training  and  education  in 
nutrition  for  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  persons  engaged  in  school  food  service 
and  to  be  made  available  to  State  and  local 
school  systems  upon  their  request  for  use 
In  nutriuon  educaUon  and  training  for  stu- 
dent*: and  (2)  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  food  program*  conducted  un- 
der the  ,^uthorlty  of  various  acts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  In  meeting  the  nutrlUonal  and 
health  needs  of  schoolchildren  (Including 
children  In  preechool  programs).'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  person- 
ally I  entertain  .some  reservations  about 
this  amendment,  because  I  think  the  co- 
ordination is  presently  taking  place  be- 
tween HEW  and  GEO  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  at  the  State 
level  I  am  wondering  if  the  wording  of 
that  amendment  would  Interfere  with  the 
distribution  of  the  commodities  or  any 
reimbursable  funds  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  various  local  school  lunch 
programs.  What  is  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse to  that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  respond  to  your  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  this  in  no  way  affect<; 
anything  at  the  State  or  local  level  The 
amendment  quite  clearly  states  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  in  the  end  has 
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responsibility  for  this  program,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  cooperate  in  a  coordinated 
effort:  First,  to  develop  currlculums, 
training  programs,  and  materials  to  be 
made  available  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  training 
and  education  in  nutrition  for  profes- 
sional and  para-professional  persons  en- 
gaged in  school  food  service,  and  to  be 
made  available  to  State  and  local  school 
systems  upon  their  request  for  use  in 
nutrition  education  and  training  for  stu- 
dents, and  Second,  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  food  pro- 
grams conducted  under  the  authority  of 
various  acts  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
meeting  the  nutritional  and  health  needs 
of  school  children,  including  children  in 
preschool  programs. 

The  amendment  would  insure  the  co- 
operation of  the  secretaries  and  would: 
First,  make  available  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  knowledge  now  in 
HEW  about  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
health  and  nutritional  needs,  in  order 
to  provide  for  more  realistic  program 
evaluation:  second,  make  available  to 
those  administering  the  school  lunch 
program  sufficient  expertise  to  insure  a 
proper  emphasis  on  the  educational  ben- 
efits of  the  program:  and  third,  make 
abundantly  clear  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  agencies  expending  funds 
under  tlUe  I  of  ESEA  and  the  School 
Lunch  Act  work  together  to  insure  bene- 
fits for  all  who  qualify  while  keeping 
duplication  of  effort  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  One  further  question. 
Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  in  any 
way  affect  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  procurement,  distribution, 
and  donation  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties to  the  States  and  local  educational 
agencies?  Is  that  your  interpretation  of 
the  amendment?  It  does  not  affect  it  in 
anyway? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  in  no 
way  affects  procurement,  distribution,  or 
donations  of  commodities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then,  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  I  take 
it,  is  to  coordinate  at  the  Federal  level 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  sure  that  no  fimds 
are  thrown  out  or  wasted.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct  with  one  exception,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  Is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  amendment.  It  is  designed 
to  insure  that  there  is  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now  another  question. 
Your  amendment  does  not  in  anywise, 
I   take  it,   interfere  with   the  training 
programs  presently  going  on  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  State  extension  service? 
Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  sir. 
Mr,  PERKINS.  And  under  the  Coop- 
erative Educational  Act;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  correct. 


Mr,  PERKINS,  Now,  If  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  about  the  distribution  of 
conunodltles  or  dispute  about  the  reim- 
bursement of  funds  would  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  as  presently  written 
prohibit  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  making  any  determination,  assum- 
ing that  everyone  did  not  go  along  in 
the  maimer  in  which  they  should' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  No,  sir 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor:  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  KYL.  A  moment  ago  the  gentle- 
man introduced  an  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
He  said  he  knew  there  was  no  objection 
to  that  amendment  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Now  we  have  an  amendment  which 
has  been  introduced  here  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  apparently  there  was 
not  any  disagreement  on  this  one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why 
these  amendments  were  not  brought  up 
in  the  committee  before  this  bill  came 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  must  say  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  this  bill  out  onto 
the  floor  for  consideration  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, at  the  time  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered, wanted  to  have  it  brought  to  the 
floor  imder  a  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
the  Suspeiision  Calendar,  with  20  min- 
utes of  debate  for  each  side  with  no 
amendments  allowed.  I  objected  to  that 
procedure  because  I  felt  there  were 
amendments  which  could  be  considered 
and  would  improve  the  program.  Fur- 
thermore I  wanted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  work 
their  will. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  it  have 
taken  any  longer  in  the  committee  to 
consider  these  amendments  as  it  now 
takes  on  the  floor  to  consider  them? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Not  nec- 
essarily. 

Mr.  K'YL.  The  gentleman's  committee 
sometimes  confuses  me  in  its  delibera- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  each  time  one 
of  these  bills  comes  to  the  fl(X)r  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  it 
has  to  be  rewritten  on  the  floor.  It  makes 
me  wonder  when  a  bill  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
is  considered  on  the  floor,  they  expect 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  automatically 
put  a  rubberstamp  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  The  principal 
thrust  of  the  changes  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  seeking  is  to  en- 
deavor to  do  is  more  along  the  line  of 
issuing  free  or  reduced-priced  lunches  in 
order  to  see  that  they  will  go  to  those 
whose  need  is  the  greatest  in  the  school 
districts  and  areas  where  the  need  is 
greatest;  am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  amendment  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  just  adopted.  The  one 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  to  estab- 
lish cooperation  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have 
just  looked  at  some  of  the  figures  which 
indicate  the  failure  of  the  school  lunch 
program  as  presently  administered  in 
many  States  to  reach  many  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  need  is  really  acute.  And, 
I  must  say  that  it  was  an  eye  opener  to 
me  in  the  case  of  my  own  State  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  other  States  as  to  the 
condition  which  now  exists. 

Will  the  gentleman's  amendment  as 
offered  substantially  improve  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Only  if  it 
is  coupled  with  companion  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  in  the  administration's  agricultural 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1970 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired, 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall  )  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  J 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  have  a  question  of 
information.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
his  second  amendment,  or  the  so- 
called  coordinating  amendment  would, 
if  adopted,  coordinate  some  of  the  proj- 
ects and  school  lunch  programs  being 
operated  by  the  GEO  along  with  the  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary'of  HEW? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  sir; 
the  amendment  reflects  my  concern  for 
the  development  of  nutrition  education 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  outside  the  purview  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
stated  awhile  ago,  however,  in  answer  to 
a  query  during  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  • 
that  the  intent  of  this  vocational  train- 
ing was  directed  toward  the  purveyors 
of  food  to  the  children  and  not  to  the 
children  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  food  is  being  conveyed  to  chil- 
dren at  the  various  schools  who  do  not 
have  the  GEO  program. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  could  well  stand  the  in- 
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elusion  of  these  vicarious  operations  of 
the  OEO 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wiscoasln  The  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Mls^sourl 
Is  well  taken.  I  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion  on   that   point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin   Mr  Stiigbr  ■ 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee   rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mr  Aspinall 
havin«  assumed  the  chair  Mr  Olskn. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HR  515- 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  pro- 
viding, free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
pjrevenung  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements to  .strengthen  the  nutrition 
trainmg  and  education  benefits  of  the 
programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  children  in 
schools  and  .service  institutions,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  J30,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Aspinall  ■  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question   is   ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment^  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion  IS   on   the   engrossment   and   third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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facials  learn  more  about  drugs  and  their 
abuse 

Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bipartisan  bill  are  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Mr  Perkins,  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Dent! 
Mr  PuciNsKi.  Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey .Mr  Brademas.  Mr  OHara,  Mr 
Carey.  Mr  Hawkins  Mr  William  D 
Ford  Mr  Hathaway,  .Mrs  Mink.  Mr 
ScHEL'ER,  Mr  Burton  of  Callfomla.  Mr 
Gaydos.  Mr  .Ayhes  .Mr  .^shbrook.  Mr 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr  Erlenborn,  Mr 
EsHLEMAN.  .Mr  Ruth,  Mr  Hansen  of 
Idaho 

Mr  Pelly,  Mrs  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs  May.  Mr  Foley.  Mr  Hicks. 
Mr  Adams.  Mr  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr  Ful- 
ton of  Tennessee.  Mr  King.  Mr  St 
Onge  Mr  Howard.  Mr  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas Mr  BoLAND.  Mr  Wyatt.  .Mr  Addabbo. 
Mr  CoRMAN.  .Mr  Charles  H  Wilson.  Mr 
Rees  .Mr  Kyros.  Mr  Brock,  Mr  Hal- 
pern  Mr  Rosenthal  Mr  Burton  of 
Utaii  Mr  Pollock 

.Mr  Waldie.  Mr  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Thomi'sov  of  Georgia.  .Mr  Mdcva,  Mr. 
Symington.  .Mr  Brown  of  Callfomla. 
.Mr  Edwards  of  California.  Mr  Riecle. 
.Mr  Bingham.  .Mr  Cordova.  Mr  Don  H 
Clai;sen  .Mr  Gude.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr 
MArsuNA(iA.  Mr  .McClure.  and  .Mr 
Flsher 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill    H  R  515  '  just  passed. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky' 

There  was  no  objection 


CONGRESSMAN  LLOYD  MEEDS  AND 
63  COSPONSORS  PRESENT  THE 
DRUG  .\BUSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  • 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  major  legislation  to  help 
parents,   students,   and   community   of- 


ORL-i;    «BUSe        \    HUNDRED    FLOWERS    OT    OPINION 

Mr  Speaker,  we  humans  react 
strangely  to  the  unknown  Often  we  fear 
and  attack  ;t  blindly  Sometimes  we  wor- 
ship It  irrationally 

.■Vmericaii  attitudes  toward  drugs  re- 
flect much  of  this  myth  and  myster\-. 
For  tho.se  of  us  in  the  over  30"  i^roup. 
drugs  are  dnigs  Period.  We  easUv  con- 
jure up  images  of  dope  addicts,  pushers, 
criminals,  p.sychopaths.  and  the  Mafla. 

But  for  many  younu  people,  drugs  are 
a  source  of  growing  fascination  Certain 
drugs,  they  claim,  are  not  only  .safe" 
but  desirable  This  attitude  Is  fostered 
partially  by  culture  figures  who  identify 
dr.igs  with  love,  truth,  beauty,  and  peace 
While  adults  have  been  going  to  work, 
paying  taxes,  and  mowing  their  lawns, 
an  entirely  new  subculture  has  developed 
around  drugs 

Too  often.  I  have  found,  both  .sides  of 
the  generation  gap  are  reluctant  to  let 
facts  Interfere  with  opinions  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  the  eflTecLs  of  these 
drugs 

In  1962  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  stated 
that 

The  general  public  haa  not  been  Informed 
of  most  of  the  ImportatU  facta  related  to 
dnig  abuse  and.  therefore,  haa  many  mls- 
concepuona  which  are  frightening  and  de- 
strucuve.  Thla  .situation  is  due  to  many 
causes,  among  which  are  the  failure  of  the 
schools  to  recognize  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide instruction  of  equal  quantity  and  qual- 
ity as  that  provided  for  other  health 
ha/.ar'ls 

Misconceptions  can  interfere  with 
sensible  talks  between  parents  and  their 
children  A  father  may  tell  his  son  that 
marihuana  is  bad,  and  the  youngster  may 
ask  how  and  why  it  is  different  from  the 
alcohol  or  tobacco  used  by  the  parent 

How    many    parents    can    talk    with 


their  youngsters  about  "cannabis  psy- 
chosis." the  medical  term  describing  the 
mental  effects  of  marihuana  smoking? 
How  many  young  people  know  the  rela- 
tionship between  LSD  and  birth  defects? 
How  does  a  police  officer  handle  a  per- 
son .suspected  of  drugtaking? 

LSD.  marihuana,  "speed."  hashish 
peyote,  STP.  DMT— these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  bewildering  drugs  circulating 
among  more  and  more  youngsters.  They 
are  generally  classified  into  four  cate- 
gories: opiates,  depressants,  stimulants, 
and  hallucinogens. 

And  they  are  all  Illegal. 

DBUG    ABUSE:     THE    LAW    AND    BCTOND 

The  Congress  has  approved  several 
laws  punishing  those  who  sell,  manu- 
facture, and  possess  narcotics.  The  most 
famlhar  ones  are  the  Harrison  Act  of 
1914,  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937, 
and  the  1965  and  1968  statutes  punish- 
ing sale  and  possession  of  barbiturates, 
amphetamines.  LSD.  and  similar  com- 
pounds Federal  law  Is  ver>-  tough,  even 
for  possession.  The  penalty  for  possess- 
ing marihuana  is  2  to  10  vears  impris- 
onment, on  the  first  offense. 

Federal  laws  banning  the  importation 
of  dangerous  drugs  have  been  on  the 
books  since  1909.  Our  Government  offi- 
cials have  been  very  active  In  this  area, 
as  the  statistics  show.  In  1963.  for  ex- 
ample, they  .seized  6,432  pounds  of  mari- 
huana at  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  In  1966.  they  confiscated  23.260 
pounds  of  it.  And  the  figures  have  been 
rising  since  then  In  the  United  States 
Itself,  dozens  and  dozens  of  Illegal  lab- 
oratories have  been  raided. 

Most  of  the  States  have  enacted  their 
own  dru«  laws,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
\er>-  .■^trineent.  In  Washington  State  the 
penalty  for  the  first  offense  of  possessing 
narcotics  is  5  to  10  years  in  the  State 
penitentiary,  plus  a  fine  of  $10,000.  If  you 
offer  a  marihuana  cigarette  to  another 
person  in  Georgia,  and  that  person  ac- 
cepts It,  the  State  requires  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  the  second  offense. 

Our  local  police  are  working  harder 
than  ever  to  combat  the  drug  traffic.  As 
of  October  of  1968.  for  example,  more 
than  25.000  persons  in  California  had 
been  arrested  for  selling  marihuana. 

All  of  us  are  anxious  to  crack  down 
on  what  former  President  Johnson 
termed  "the  sale  of  .slaverj-  to  the  young," 
Justice  must  be  dealt  firmly  and  swiftly 
to  those  vDo  manufacture  and  .sell  harm- 
ful drugs. 

But  despite  the  stringent  laws  and  the 
viailance  by  the  Government,  we  must 
admit  that  drug  usage  Is  continuing  to 
increase. 

In  early  1968  a  Gallup  poll  taken  at  426 
college  campuses  revealed  that  6  percent 
of  the  students  had  used  marihuana  on 
one  or  more  occasions  and  that  1  percent 
had  used  LSD. 

Dr.  Stanley  Yolles.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  testi- 
fied last  year  that  20  percent  of  the  col- 
lege youths  polled  in  the  NIMH  surveys 
admitted  experience  with  marihuana.  Dr. 
Yolles  cautic  ned  that  these  surveys  were 
made  in  areas  of  reported  high  use  and 
added  that  there  is  a  definite  geographi- 
cal pattern  in  drustaklng.  States  such  as 
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California  and  Florida  have  abnormally 
high  incidence  of  drug  abuse. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that 
the  laws  have  failed.  Rather,  we  must 
assume  that  they  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  widespread  and  comprehen- 
sive educational  programs. 

DRUG    EOTTCATION:     where    we    STAND 

Throughout  the  past  several  years 
there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  litera- 
ture and  films  discussing  drugs  and  their 
abuse.  Some  of  these  teaching  materials 
are  excellent,  such  as  the  FDA's  film  "The 
Mind  Benders,"  "Drugs  and  the  Nervous 
System,"  by  Churchill  Films,  and  "Drug 
Abuse:  Escape  to  Nowhere,"  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately,  there  have  also 
been  many  publications  containing  fac- 
tual inaccuracies,  distortions,  and  In- 
effective sermonizing. 

Responsible  and  constructive  drug 
education  has  been  hampered  by  at  least 
three  factors:  First,  lack  of  effective 
teacher  training;  second,  imcertainty 
about  and  unavailability  of  the  "right" 
teaching  materials;  and.  third,  com- 
munity resistance  to  drug  education,  a 
reflection  of  fear  and  controversy  I  dis- 
cussed earlier. 

Expensive  books,  films,  and  pamphlets 
are  of  little  use  to  an  educator  who  is 
uncomfortable  with  the  subject.  Lacking 
.sound  preparation,  many  teachers  will 
naturally  avoid  the  delicate  and  contro- 
versial matter  of  drugs  and  their  abuse. 

Yet,  the  role  of  the  educator  Is  under- 
lined again  and  again  by  the  unfortu- 
nate atomization  of  the  American  family 
structure,  and  by  the  lack  of  parenti^ 
expertise  on  drugs.  Let  us  discuss  briefly 
what  the  teacher  must  seek  in  effective 
drug  education. 

First,  he  must  be  prepared  to  correct 
misconceptions,  distortions,  and  fallacies 
about  the  drugs. 

Second,  the  teacher  must  know  what 
IS  appropriate  to  say  at  a  specific  age  and 
;rade  level. 

Third,  the  educator  must  be  competent 
in  deploying  the  right  curriculum,  in  de- 
veloping a  sensible  unit  outline,  in  us- 
ing audiovisual  techniques,  in  calling 
upon  other  community  resources,  and  In 
devising  class  projects. 

Fourth,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
detect  possible  student  drug  use  through 
.Nound  working  knowledge  of  ssmiptoms. 

Fifth,  the  educator  must  stress  the 
medical,  sociological,  and  psychological 
aspects  of  drugtaking.  To  do  this  he  must 
also  be  aware  of  community  customs  and 
mores. 

.\i  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  spiraling  cost  of  education,  it 
IS  natural  that  school  districts  should 
concentrate  on  the  basics.  F\mds  for 
drug  education  would  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  "extras"  that 
lirincipals  and  superintendents  must  ex- 
plain at  meetings  of  concerned  or  irate 
taxpayers. 

But  as  the  specter  of  drug  abuse  be- 
-1ns  to  haimt  "nice"  kids  living  in  "mod- 
el" neighborhoods,  many  parents  are  de- 
manding that  something  be  done. 

Panic  is  no  substitute  for  factual  data. 
Preaching  and  sermonizing  to  young  peo- 
!)le  is  notoriously  ineffective,  especially 
in  this  age  of  Intellectual  sophistication. 


Dr.  Randolph  Edwards,  professor  of 
health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion at  Temple  University  in  Philadel- 
phia, observed  last  year  that: 

A  vital  ingredient  to  effective  drug-abuse 
education  Is  the  estabUsbment  of  authorita- 
tive teachable  curriculum  for  all  grade  lev- 
els. There  Is  voluminous  material  available 
(medical  and  law  enforcement  in  particular) 
but  It  must  be  made  useful  and  practical 
to  the  trained  and  knowledgeable  teacher. 
They  desperately  need  a  structure  for  Infor- 
mation and  teaching,  p>artlcularly  for  this 
new  subject  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

Let  me  stress  again  that  we  must  have 
authoritative  currlculums  which  have 
been  validated  by  experts.  Young  people 
want  to  leam  more  about  drugs,  but  they 
want  the  facts,  not  the  assixmptions  or 
the  myths.  And,  the  educators  themselves 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  delicate 
questions  from  students  and  be  prepared 
to  respond  constructively  to  probes  from 
the  tmcertain  community. 

To  bridge  the  generation  gap  separat- 
ing parents  and  yoimgsters  and  their  at- 
titudes toward  drugs,  many  communities 
are  conducting  "drug  alert"  and  similar 
programs.  But  many  are  not.  Lack  of 
fluids  and  continuing  uncertainty  result 
in  Inaction.  And  parents  and  students 
succumb  to  further  polarization  in  their 
beliefs. 

"What  can  I  do?  How  can  I  help?" 
These  are  sentiments  expressed  in  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  concerned  par- 
ents in  the  Seattle  suburbs.  Today  we 
are  presenting  legislation  intended  to 
help  the  schools  and  the  communities 
educate  persons  about  drugs. 

THB      DRUG      ABUSE      EDUCATION      ACT      OF      1969 

Shortly  after  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  I  began  working  with 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  and  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Spokesmen  for  private 
groups  also  participated. 

All  of  us  shared  a  common  goal:  to 
fashion  a  well-coordinated  program  in 
which  funds  and  assistance  would  be 
available  for  effective  and  meaningful 
drug  education. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  es- 
tablishes an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education.  The  21  members 
of  the  Committee,  seven  of  whom  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Attorney  General,  will 
review  the  administration  of  the  act,  will 
make  recommendations  concerning  pri- 
orities and  improvements  In  the  act.  and 
will  evaluate  programs  and  projects 
funded  under  the  act. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
approve  applications  for  funds  only  after 
each  application  has  been  submitted  for 
review  and  comment  to  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Likewise,  the  Commlssicaier  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  unless  he  notifies 
the  State  educational  agency  and  gives 
it  time  to  submit  comments  or  recom- 
mendations on  the  proposal. 

The  authorizations  are  as  follows:  $3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970;  $7  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971 ;  $10  million  for  fiscal 


yesa'  1972;  and  $12  million  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974. 

F\mds  administered  under  the  act  may 
be  used  to — 

First,  help  educators,  law  enforcement 
officials,  coimselors,  and  community  of- 
ficials attend  short-term  or  summer  in- 
stitutes on  drug  education; 

Second,  provide  assistance  and  funds 
to  school  districts  or  local  commimltles 
who  wish  to  sponsor  drug  abuse  seminars 
for  parents  and  others  in  the  commu- 
nity; 

Third,  make  grants  available  to  col- 
leges, universities,  and  private  groups  to 
develop  teaching  materials  about  drugs; 

Fourth,  establish  a  program  for  evalu- 
ating existing  drug  abuse  currlculums 
and  educational  projects: 

Fifth,  help  local  school  districts  set  up 
demonstration  projects  in  drug  educa- 
tion; and 

Sixth,  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  request  by  the  local  and 
State  educational  agencies,  to  distribute 
curriculums  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
rlculums. 

The  American  educational  system  must 
throw  light  upon  the  intenslf>-ing  and 
terrifying  aspects  of  drug  abuse  in  our 
country.  For  communities  alarmed  by  in- 
creased drugtaking,  there  must  be  more 
cooperation  and  less  combustion.  Educa- 
tors and  public  officials  must  pursue  the 
subject  openly,  frankly,  and  practically. 

New  drug  education  programs  in  the 
schools  and  hard-hitting  seminars  for 
parents  and  other  adults  will  furnish  no 
overnight  respite  to  the  drug  problem. 
But  our  schools  and  communities  cannot 
afford  to  stand  by  idly  and  allow  young 
.oeople  to  experiment  blindly  with  their 
own  self-destruction.  Yes.  the  lure  of  the 
unknown  and  the  forbidden  will  remain 
fascinating.  But  knowledge  tempered  by 
restraint  may  serve  to  avoid  many  future 
tragedies  which  transform  the  sparkle 
of  youth  into  a  hideous  nightmare. 


PRESIDENT'S  DECISION   ON   ABM 

(Mr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  note  how  disap- 
pointed I  am  In  the  President's  decision 
to  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
however  modified  It  is  in  conception  from 
the  system  his  predecessor  proposed  to  us 
last  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  technical 
shortcomings  of  such  a  system.  We  have 
heard  ample  scientific  testimony  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  system  may  be  of  little 
or  no  worth  to  the  Nation's  security.  I 
do  not  think  it  adds  credibly  to  our  de- 
terrent capacity. 

But  I  will  say  with  conviction  that  we 
have  set  a  grievously  bswi  example  to  the 
world.  We  are  currently  asking  our 
neighbors  on  this  globe  to  desist  from 
acquiring  their  own  nuclear  weaponry. 
We  have  heard  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  is  willing  to  discuss  across-the- 
board  nuclear  disarmament.  From 
Bucharest  to  Tokyo,  we  seem  to  be  going 
Into  an  era  in  which  the  old  ideological 
animosities  between  East  and  West  have 
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little  meaning  Yet  we  have  rejected  the 
counMls  of  caution  and.  in  my  view,  in- 
tensified the  cold  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  looked  to  our  new 
President  for  statesmanship  Instead,  I 
fear  I  see  fresh  evidence  of  submission  by 
the  Presidency  to  pressures  from  tlie 
mihtary  chiefs  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  rfject  the  prophesies 
of  duom  that  come  from  the  Pentagon 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  military's 
mistakes  It  is  time  to  .strike  out  for 
new  huh  ground.  I  ui^e  tlie  President 
now  to  reserve  the  decision  on  the  ABM. 
to  reject  the  false  sense  of  security  It 
brings,  and  to  launch  an  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  bring  real  peace  through  mutual 
understanding  and  worldwide  disarma- 
ment. 


INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute- and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs. 

You  will  remember  that  m  June  1967 
President  Johnson,  by  Executive  action, 
established  such  a  committee  Ser.ing 
on  it  were  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce, 
SecretaiT  of  Labor.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission:  the  latter, 
Hon.  Vicente  Ximenes.  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problems  of  the 
approximately  10  million  Spamsh-sur- 
named  citizens  In  the  United  States. 
While  the  committee  title  refers  to 
Mexican  Americans."  its  concern  was 
with  all  Americans  of  Spanish  surname, 
whether  from  Puerto  Rico.  Spain,  Cen- 
tral America,  or  Latin  America.  These 
persons  share  a  common  language  and 
tradition,  and  they  face  problems  com- 
mon to  minority  people  whose  customs, 
language,  and  training  have  not  yet  won 
them  fair  and  equal  advantages  in  our 
country 

One  of  the  committee's  most  impor- 
tant efforts  was  a  series  of  hearings  in 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  in  October  1967.  These 
hearings  were  attended  by  committee 
membei's.  high-ranking  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  some  1.500  Mexican 
Americans  from  all  over  the  country. 
Launched  by  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
the  meetings  dramatized  for  the  partici- 
pants the  extent  of  help  that  was  needed 
by  Spanish -speaking  Americans  and,  in 
turn,  made  them  aware  of  the  diversity 
and  breadth  of  Federal  programs  that 
could  be  of  help  in  minority  communities. 
Chairman  Ximenes.  in  summarizing 
the  work  of  his  committee,  reports  that: 
The  most  vital-  and  somewhat  Intangi- 
ble— function  of  the  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
ter has  been  that  of  education  It  i  has 
found  a  great  lack  of  Icnowledge  and  un- 
derstaadlng   within   the   agencies   in   regard 


to  the  Spanlab-aurn&mad  .\merlcan  It  al«o 
found  a  great  wtUingneM  among  the  Oov- 
emment  and  private  sector  offlclals  to  learn 
and  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  our  nation 

Much  has  t>een  done — in  Job  place- 
ment, in  research,  in  dissemination  of 
public  Information,  in  program  and  proj- 
ect assistance  in  bilingual  education — 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  as- 
sure to  all  Mexican  Americans  the 
advantages  and  protections  of  full  citi- 
zenship and  participation  in  our  society. 
For  thii  rea.son.  I  urge  approv.al  of  the 
effoit  to  give  statutory  .status  to  the 
Interagency  Committee  un  Mexican- 
American  .Affairs 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  .AND  ESTUARY 
SYSTEM  ENDANGERED  BY  CALI- 
FORNIA DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Ml  W.ALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 

Mr  W.ALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
occa.sion.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  in  San  Francisco,  to 
address  the  members  of  that  distin- 
guished body  on  the  problems  of  water 
quality  that  confront  the  San  Francisco 
Bay-San  Joaquin  Delta  area 

In  that  address,  I  [winted  out  that  the 
unwi.se  plannins,'  involved  in  the  Califor- 
lua  water  plan  will  result  in  the  export  of 
desperately  needed  fresh  water  flow  to 
.southern  California  and  that  the  de- 
creased outflow  from  the  Delta  would 
have  consequences  to  the  ecological  sys- 
tem of  the  Delta  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
that  as  yet.  are  not  fully  appreciated  or 
under.'^tood 

I  further  pointed  out  that  because  of 
the  commitment  of  the  Stale  of  Califor- 
:iia  Department  of  Water  Resources  to 
sell  the  resource  that  it  is  charged  with 
conserving:  namely,  the  water  of  our 
State.  It  is  impossible  for  an  area  of  the 
State  which  does  not  buy  water  from  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  to  re- 
ceive any  consideration  from  that  De- 
partment when  Its  water  needs  conflict 
with  the  great  customer  of  the  State,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Los 
Angeles. 

I  include  the  text  of  those  remarks: 
The  Rahe  of  Northern  Waters 
(Address  by  Congres.sman  Jerome  R.  Waldiei 
I  find  the  timing  of  this  speech  topic.  The 
Rape  Mf  Northern  Waters,  to  be  somewhat 
lU-tlnied  what  with  the  recent  record  rains. 
the  Slerr.^  snowpack.  their  :intlcipated  run- 
offs and  the  fact  that  some  flooding  has 
occurred  here  In  the  North 

It  becomes  quite  apparent.  In  fact,  that 
we  m  the  northern  part  of  the  State  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

It  13  to  The  ■■redit  cf  thw  State's  Water 
Resource  Planners  and  Dam  Builders  that 
the  facilities  of  the  California  Water  Project 
and  the  Central  Valley  Project  have  pre- 
vented even  more  loss  of  life  and  dollar  dam- 
age from  flooding  during  this  extremely  wet 
winter. 

However-  I  have  not  come  before  you 
today  to  praise  the  California  Water  Project. 
\s  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  no  Intention  of 
even  being  kind  to  it. 

I  have  come  to  bury  the  water  project  as 
It  is  today  and  to  call  on  the  State  ^f  Cali- 


fornia to  make  drastic  changes  in  its  out- 
ICKik  and  its  water  export  project  so  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
the  magnificent  and  varied  waters  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Estuarlne  System 
30  blessed  with  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water, 
will  not  become  In  fact  a  bloioglcal  desert 
I  tear  that  without  more  regard  for — ana 
some  means  of  protection  for-  the  Life  Sys- 
tems 'if  the  .North — in  particular  the  San 
Prancl.sco  Bay  Estuarlne  System — the  State 
win  knowingly  and  by  design  sacrifice  this 
unique  and  Irreplaceable  resource  in  order 
to  meet  Its  contractual  and  statutory  wat.er 
export  requirements. 

Tlie  most  frr.stratlng  aspect  of  this  entire 
problem  is  that  there  Is  no  place  to  go  In 
California  ouuside  the  courts,  ut  get  an  even 
rea.sonabIy  lair  hearing  on  matters  effecting 
the  allocation  of  water  resources  Tliere  is  no 
administrative  or  quasl-Judlcial  body,  coni- 
mls.slon  or  agency  In  California  that  allo- 
rates  water  ur  adjudicates  water  controver- 
.>les.  that  Is  not  carefully  contrived  to  arrive 
at  predetermined  Judgments  advancing  the 
overall  plan  to  export  Delta  water  to  the 
South. 

I  t^eek  to  prove  to  you  today  that  if  .m 
area  involved  in  a  water  controversy  i.s  not  .i 
customer  purchasing  water  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  and  the  State 
Water  Project— that  area  wtl!  not  nnd  relief 
or  assistance  from  any  State  .Agency  or 
Board,  when  it  Is  in  conflict  with  a  customer 
area. 

I  win  show  you  how  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  has  changed 
froni  a  conservation  ngency  t.3  a  State-oper- 
.ited  utility  which  is  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing the  State's  Water  Resources — a  role 
which  Is  uiuque  In  all  the  fifty  states 

I  :Uso  Intend  to  show  how  everv  .State 
project  .ifTectlng  the  San  Francisco  Bav- 
Delta  Estuarlne  System  Is  designed  solely  to 
benefit  the  Southern  users  of  the  California 
Water  Project — customers.  If  you  will — of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources— with  onlv 
Incidental  benefits  to  the  Bay-Delta  area 

Let  VIS  first  examine  the  most  unjsua!  .ind 
highly  questionable  role  of  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources.  Until  empowered  bv  the 
Burns-Porter  Act  <.f  1959  to  do  so— the  De- 
partment nc\er  engaged  In  the  act  of  mar- 
keting what  It  was  constitutionally  charged 
with  protecting— the  States  precious  water 
resources 

With  the  passage  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act 
by  the  Legislature,  and  I  was  one  who  voted 
aR.ilnst  It — the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources was  mand.Tted  by  the  Legislature  to 
sell— nor.  protect — these  resource?  This 
ch.inge  In  mandate  has  resulted  in  the  De- 
partment becoming  totally  customer-orient- 
ed. Thus  we  =iee  the  Department  stooping  to 
such  indignities  .is  suppressing  reports  ol 
such  igen -les  .is  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  If  those  reports  In  any  way  cast  doubt.s 
'11  the  means  cr  plans  designed  to  att\in  'he 
Departments  single  goal  of  providing  !hp 
contracted  amount  of  high  quality  water  t,^ 
Its  customers  In  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  and 
Southern  California. 

The  estrangement  between  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Department  ol 
Water  Resources  began  soon  :ifter  the  placinE 
of  all  the  natural  resource  agencies  of  the 
State  under  the  all-encompassing  Resources 
Agency. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  Resources 
Agency  was  aiding  and  assisting  the  Depart - 
mei.t  of  Water  Resources  In  its  export  t>y^\- 
nef-s  when  budget  time  came  around 

Studies  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
and  preservation  In  the  Delta  were  blue- 
penciled  whereas  State  monies  for  unau- 
thorized projects  essential  to  the  export  busi- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
such  as  the  proposed  Peripheral  Canal,  were 
approved 

O-^e  budgetary  axing  In  particular  is  in- 
dlc  itlve  of  how  strongly  the  Department  feels 
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about  lU  obligation  to  export  Delta  water 
to  Its  Southern  customers  even  though  ad- 
verse consequences  may  thereby  ensue  to 
the  Bay-Delta  area. 

In  October  of  last  year  a  preliminary  study 
by  Fish  and  Game  Department  biologists 
discovered  a  sharp  correlation  between  salin- 
ity and  fresh  water  outflow  and  the  mortality 
of  young  striped  bas*  in  the  Delta  area. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  number  of 
striped  bass  young  surviving  In  midsummer 
Is  directly  linked  with  water  outflow  from 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers — 
and  the  relationship  has  a  significant  impli- 
cation for  water  development  programs  in 
the  Delta  such  as  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

In  short,  the  Fish  and  Game  Department 
concluded  that  the  reduced  outflow  and  re- 
sultant higher  saline  content  of  the  waters 
would  result  in  a  drastic  and  Intolerable 
reduction  In  the  striped  bass  fishery. 

Seeing  the  great  slgnlflcanoe  of  this  find- 
ing, the  biologists  attempted  to  enter  the 
preliminary  report  In  the  already  prepared 
task  report  of  the  Bay-Delta  Study — part  of 
which  was  being  written  by  the  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game. 

However — this  most  Important  finding  was 
not  Included  In  the  preliminary  report  text — 
even  though  It  was  a  new  facet  of  the  Bay- 
Delta  ecology  with  dramatic  new  possibili- 
ties for  further  study. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Department  of  Pish 
.ind  Game  learned  that  a  further  study  of 
the  effect  of  reduced  outflow  on  the  striped 
bass  fishery  was  slashed  from  the  De- 
partment's budget  by  the  Resources 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  was  forced  to  apply  for  funds  from  a 
federal  agency  and  a  private  foundation.  It 
would  appear,  then,  as  If  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia does  not  want  to  learn  whether  or 
not  Its  water  exportatlons  via  the  Peripheral 
Canal  win  devastate  a  thriving  sports  fishery 
.ind  recreational  facility — despite  indications 
that  this  could  very  well  occur. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Department  was  given 
a  stunning  rebuke  by  the  Water  Resources 
Director  Just  recently  when  three  fish  and 
v.iidllfe  experts  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton were  hired  to  conduct  a  study  on  how 
to  operate  the  Peripheral  Canal  to  protect 
the  fishery — despite  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  State  Fish  and  Game  offlclals  on 
the  same  matter — negotiations  which  broke 
down  after  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources refused  to  accept  facts  that  would 
jeopardize  Its  export  plans. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  and  its  Director.  Mr. 
CilanelU.  have  stacked  every  major  decision 
making  Water  Agency  of  importance  In  the 
.Slate  with  persons  having  direct  allegiance 
to  water  customers  of  the  Department — 
fspeclally  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Los  Angeles. 

.^s  an  example  of  this  contention,  since  the 
creation  of  the  California  Water  Plan,  the 
State  Water  Rights  Board  and  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  were  lumped  together 
as  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board. 

Thus  the  single  most  Important  agency  for 
resolving  disputes  as  to  the  allocation  of  the 
State's  water  resources  is  no  longer  Im- 
partial— and  we  have  learned  from  repeated 
experiences  before  that  Board  that  a  non- 
customer  of  the  State  cannot  expect  to  get  a 
fair  shake  before  it  If  his  dispute  involves 
a  water  customer  of  the  State. 

In  my  opinion  one  only  has  to  look  at  the 
■background  of  the  men  who  comprise  this 
Board  to  see  the  built-in  conflicts  ol  interests 
that  must  result. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  Chairman.  Kerry 
W  Mulligan.  Mr.  Mulligan,  although  ad- 
mittedly a  Northern  Callfornlan,  was  until 
.January  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Board. 
His  complete  allegiance  to  the  water  export 
policies  of  the  Department  are  very  well 
known. 


Board  Member,  Edward  F.  Dibble,  another 
appointee  of  Oovemor  Reagan,  was,  at  the 
time  of  hla  appointment,  Manager  of  the  San 
Qorgonla  Paas  Water  Agency — a  customer 
of  the  State — and  Engineer  and  Manager  ol 
the  San  Bemadlno  Valley  Water  Conservation 
District — another  area  to  receive  northern 
waters.  He  has  served  as  President  of  the 
California  Water  Resources  Association — a 
leading  agriculturally  oriented  organization 
supporting  the  shipment  of  good  water  at  low 
prices  to  the  undeveloped  south. 

Board  member  Norman  B.  Hume  was  an- 
other appointee  of  Ckjvernor  Reagan  with 
Southern  California  water  user  roots.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  Mr.  Hume  was 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanita- 
tion of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

William  A.  Alexander  Joined  the  newly- 
formed  Water  Resources  Control  Board  at 
Its  inception  In  1967.  having  formerly  served 
on  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  since  1961. 
An  Engineer,  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  He  has  served 
as  Chief  Engineer,  Manager  and  Consultant 
to  a  number  of  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Water  Districts. 

Lastly  we  have  George  B.  Maul,  an  ap- 
pointee of  Governor  Reagan,  who  voluntarily 
stepped  aside  as  Chairman  of  this  Important 
and  powerful  Board  to  make  way  for  former 
staff  member  Kerry  Mulligan  after  the  only 
voice  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Ralpn  J. 
McOlU.  was  not  reappointed  to  the  Boara. 
Maul,  an  Attorney  has  served  as  General 
Counsel  for  the  El  Dorado  Irrigation  District 
and  has  provided  legal  services  for  other  ir- 
rigation and  water  service  districts. 

One  can  readily  see  the  difficulty  of  argu- 
ing the  cause  of  the  non-customer  Bay  Area 
for  retention  of  Bay-Delta  waters  when  such 
a  decision  would  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  to  export 
Delta  water  to  its  customers — or — would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  export  waters  to  its 
customers. 

Our  problems  here  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Estuarlne  System  are  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  every  facet  of  the 
California  Water  Plan  affecting  this  system 
Is  designed  not  to  protect  the  Bay-Delta  sys- 
tem but  to  speed  high  quality  Delta  water  to 
the  South  with  the  utmost  efficiency  at  the 
cheapest  cost  and  with  little  regard  for  the 
consequences  of  this  policy  on  the  Bay-Delta 
system. 

Let  us  use.  for  example,  the  proposed 
Peripheral  Canal — the  Canal,  a  43-mne  long. 
unllned  conveyance  facility,  will  divert  a 
major  portion  of  the  Sacramento  River  near 
Hood  and  transport  water  along  the  eastern 
periphery  of  the  Delta,  and  terminate  in  the 
Clifton  Court  Forebay  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Contra  Costa  County. 

The  menace  of  the  Peripheral  Canal,  as  far 
as  we  in  Contra  Costa  County  are  concerned, 
lies  with  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Is  a  physical 
facility  which  gives  virtual  control  of  the 
entire  flow  of  the  Sacramento  River  and 
Delta  to  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  'or  worse,  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources. 

We  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  Glanelll  and 
others  that  the  Canal  was  principally  de- 
signed to  convey  high  quality  water  to  the 
project  pumps  at  Cliftcn  Court,  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  Delta  fishery  by  reducing 
the  pumping  of  free  floating  striped  bass 
eggs  and  fingerllngs  directly  from  Delta 
channels  during  the  spawning  season. 

This  Is  what  we  have  been  told — but  there 
are  a  growing  number  of  persons  who  are 
understandably  worried  over  the  assurances 
of  the  Department  on  this  or  any  other  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
the  Canal  has  no  benefit  for  the  Delta  but 
is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Los  Angeles. 

You  see,  the  fishery  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  the  Canal  unless  adequate  releases 


are  made  out  of  the  Canal  westerly  and  into 
the  Sacramento  River 

To  date  the  Canal  is  a  nebulous  thing 
without  operational  agreements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  without  an  as- 
signment of  responsibility  as  to  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  will  operate  It — and 
most  importantly — without  statutory  provi- 
sions guaranteeing  fresh  water  releases  to 
meet  an  as  yet  unsettled  water  quality  cri- 
teria— even  though  contractual  commitments 
with  downstream  water  users  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  In  dry  year  cycles. 

We  fear  that  almost  the  entire  flow  of  the 
Sacramento  River  will  be  diverted  southward 
and  that  once  the  tap  Is  turned  on  for 
Southern  California,  we  In  the  Bay  and 
Delta  areas  will  not  be  able  to  turn  It  off — 
with  tragic  consequences  to  the  Bay-Delta 
area. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  evaluated  the  proposed 
Canal  and  concludes  that  It  will  materially 
downgrade  the  quality  of  Delta  water. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration report  warned  that  If  the  Canal 
were  operated  at  water  quality  criteria  pro- 
posed by  the  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation it  would  have  a  very  significant 
detriment  to  the  Delta's  agriculture  and  also 
Its  fishery.  When  we  talk  about  water  quality 
we  really  are  talking  Delta  outflows. 

There  is  great  concern  as  to  what  effect 
the  diversion  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
existing  fresh  water  outflows  will  have  on 
the  life  systems  within  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Estuarlne  System. 

I  am  especially  troubled  because  State  Of- 
flclals and  Engineers  preparing  the  Bay- 
Delta  Study  Report,  with  rare  candor,  admit 
that  they  themselves  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  estuary  ecology  given  decreased 
Delta  fresh  water  outflow. 

Certainly  the  wetlands  of  estuaries  such  as 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  system  don't 
appear  to  be  a  great  natural  resource  with 
their  smelly  and  musky  marshes  .-^s  one 
writer  put  it.  "They  have  neither  the  ma- 
jestic grace  of  towering  pines  nor  the  stark 
beauty  of  a  desert." 

This  is  one  reason  they  are  so  readily 
squandered — nobody  loves  a  sw.tmp. 

The  dangers  to  estuaries  such  as  our  own 
Bay-Delta  estuary,  from  activities  such  as 
filling  and  pollution  with  industrial  and 
sewer  wastes  Is  well  known,  and  the  Bay  Con- 
servation and  Development  Commission  has 
alerted  the  public  to  these  dangers. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  no  less  Important 
threat  to  the  bay  and  the  estuarlne  system 
that  supports  it>^that  of  the  diminution  of 
fresh  water  outflows  caused  by  the  state  ex- 
ports of  Sacramento  River  water  to  the 
south. 

This  is  especially  dangerous  as  the  intri- 
cate current  system  within  estuaries  is  pro- 
duced by  the  balance  of  river  discharges  and 
the  contribution  of  the  :ea.  With  decreased 
river  flow  the  current  system  can  be  so 
altered  that  shoaling  and  scouring  can  set 
up  completely  foreign  physical  conditions 

The  most  important  hydrobiologlcal  param- 
eter in  an  estuary  is  salinity — if  river  flow- 
is  restricted  by  upstream  diversions,  the 
salinity  level  In  the  receiving  estuary  may 
Increase  to  the  detriment  of  estuarlne  bio- 
logical communities 

Marine  life,  much  as  freshwater  life.  :ives 
precariously  close  to  the  doorstep  of  death. 
The  slightest  change  in  the  environment 
often  spells  doom  for  an  entire  species;  in 
estuaries  the  chemical  content  of  the  water 
has  critical   and   narrow   limits. 

Important  fluxes  occur  in  the  estuarlne 
ecosystems  during  the  high  flows  of  spring 
and  fall  including  flows  of  vitamins  and 
other  dissolved  organic  compounds,  nutri- 
ents, lowered  salinity  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
water  and  flushing  and  mixing  influences. 

Looking  at  the  proposed  reductions  of 
fresh  water  outflows  planned  by  the  State,  we 
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can  on;y  deduce  that  the  San  Franclsm  Bav- 
Delta  estuarlne  system  Is  in  f' r  a  drastic 
change 

The  present  flows  Into  the  bay  are  com- 
prised of  70  per  cent  from  the  Sacrampntn 
River.  30  per  cent  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River  and  5  per  cent  from  other  trlbutartes^  - 
outflows  now  total  some  17  8  million  acre 
feet  per  year  on  an  average 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Water 
Plan  this  ftgure  will  be  reduced  to  9  4  million 
acre  feet  by  1990  and  7  3  million  acre  feet 
by  '.he  year  3030  These  are  Department  of 
Water  Resources  figures 

Other  statistics  furnished  by  the  Contra 
Costa  Water  Agency  reveal  that  this  outflow 
could  be  reduced  to  as  little  as  2  5  million 
acre    feet    In    a    dry    year    cycle 

Not  only  Is  this  60  to  70  percent  cut  In 
the  quantity  of  fresh  water  entering  the  bay 
a  factor  In  ecological  change— but  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  cut  will  be  Implemented 
should  have  a  profound  and  probably  ad- 
verse   efTect    on    the    bay    life   systems 

Presh  water  outflows  will  amount  to  a 
steady  regulated  unvarying  meager  1700 
cubic  feet  per  second  nine  months  out  uf 
the  year  with  only  January.  Febr  iary  and 
Marob  seeing  anything  even  remotely  ap- 
pro«*klng  the  normal  fluctuations  that  now 
characterize    the   estuary   outflows 

The  effect  of  this  artlflclally  Induced  regu- 
larity will  have  on  marine  Ufe  .iccusujmpd 
to  the  variance  and  diversity  of  present  fresh 
water  outflows  can  be  assumed  to  be  of 
considerable  impact  and  mostly  negative 
Ufe  in  an  estuarlne  system  is  wonderfully 
complex— to  Harness'  that  complex  dl- 
versr-y  Is  to  rlslc  lt;5  serious  alteration,  if 
not    !t.s    extinction.' 

The  reduction  of  outflows  can  also  be 
expected  to  cut  down  the  flushing  action  of 
the  North  Bay  as  well  as  allowing  harmful 
saline  water  Intrusion  mto  the  western  Del'a 
area 

The  best  flushing  action  presently  in  tne 
bay  Is  m  the  northern  section  where  Delta 
outflows  contribute  necessary  oxygen  bear- 
ing waters  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  waste 
and    hydriullc   circulation 

The  worst  flushing  is  in  the  South  Bay 
where  the  absence  of  Inflows  and  circu- 
lation leaves  waters  rocking  up  and  down 
as  If  in  a  tub  with  verv  little  movement 
of  pollutants.  The  result  has  been  the  oc- 
currence of  frequent  eutrophlcaiion,  or 
algae  blooms,  which  absorb  already  scarce 
oxygen  and  results  In  death  of  flsh  and 
other  marine  Ufe 

I  have  Just  made  some  assumptions  on 
the  effects  of  diminished  fresh  water  Inflows 
into  the  San  Pranclsco  Bav  Estuarlne  Sys- 
tem—assumptions  based  on  available  data 
that  Indicates  such  diminutions  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  existing  life  systema. 
May  I  point  out  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  and  its  Director,  Mr  William 
Glanein  have  also  made  some  assumptions 
as  to  what  will  occur  with  a  reduction  in 
freah  water  oiitflows  His  assumptlons--- 
however— are  that  these  drastic  changes  will 
not  have  detrimental  effects. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  full  effects  of 
such  a  change  In  the  most  Important  bio- 
logical factor  of  a  huge  and  diverge  life 
system  is  unknown— then  we  should  pro- 
ceed With  all  due  caution  and  restraint 

I  suggest  that  we  experiment  on  the  side 
of  caution  and  see  if  our  experimentation 
results  m  detrimental  effects  If  so  then  we 
c.iu  proceed  without  destroying  all  present 
life 

To  do  the  opposite— AS  I  fear  is  the  intent 
of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources--would 
be  a  great  error  And  one  that  may  not  be 
reversible 

I  am  la  ta.or  of  a  moratorium  on  water 
development  and  the  proposed  shipment  of 
water  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State  until 
we   Raow    through    new   research    and   study 


what  effects  this  proposed  export  of  northern 
water  will  have  on  the  ecological  system  of 
the  north-  -especially  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay 
Estuary 

I  wholly  concur  with  the  results  of  the 
recent  vote  taken  by  this  club  where  an  over- 
whelming majority  favored  Increased  control 
over  titlUzatlon  of  San  Pranclsco  Bay  and 
also  favored  retention  of  the  present  bound- 
aries of   the    Bbv 

I  propo.se  that  the  State  Legislature  au- 
thorize a  completely  new  water  resource  and 
development  agency  An  agency  with  statu- 
tory L-hecks  and  balances  to  provide  the 
ground  work  for  workable  development  and 
careful  protection  of  envlronmenu  and 
ecology  systems 

This  atrency  would  carefully  inventory  our 
water  resources  and  determine  where  they 
would  be.st  be  used  It  would  by  law  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving 
and  protecting  our  water  resources — not  ex- 
ploUlne  and  selllntt  them  It  would  be  above 
the  political  entanglements  that  have  seen 
such  agencies  as  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict stretch  out  oyer  vast  areas  of  the  State 
and  control  the  water  resources  of  that  area 
for   the   u.se   of   its   customers 

I  propose  that  the  State  Legislature  also 
constitutionally  create  an  independent 
agency  formed  along  the  lines  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see  Valley  Authority  to  act  as  the  pur- 
veyor of  state  waters  I  am  convinced  that  the 
State  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  selling 
water  The  evils  of  the  present  situation  In 
Sacramento  are  apparent — they  should  not 
be   permitted   to  continue 

I  propose  that  the  State  Legislature  amend 
the  Burns-Porter  Act  so  that  the  afore- 
mentioned ohani<es  In  the  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  can  be  Im- 
plemented as  soon  as  possible 

I  propose  that  with  a  review  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Project  the  state  work  to  meet 
its  contractual  requirements  to  the  south 
and  its  moral  requirements  to  the  north  not 
by  the  further  rape  of  Nonh  Coast  waters — 
but  by  improved  technoloRv 

The  use  of  reclaimed  water  Is  one  method 
eyed  as  a  substitute  for  the  uneconomical 
and  wasteful  transmission  of  water  over  500 
miles  for  domestic  use 

Workable  desallnlzatlon  of  sea  water  Is 
Within  our  ^jrasp.  Costs  will  be  high  at  flrst — 
but  this  is  the  way  of  the  future  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  will  be  the 
cheapest  way  to  provide  Iresh  water  for 
coastal   urban  centers   before    1990 

Water-reclaimed  from  sewage  In  Southern 
Calirornia  has  been  <leveloped  at  a  cost  com- 
parable to  water  ot  the  California  Water  Pro- 
ject and  of  better  quality  than  that  shipped 
from  the  Colorado  River 

Are    we    to    ignore    the    technology    of    the 
present  and  the  future  for  the  plumbing  of 
the  pasf 
I  think  not 

We  must  act  now  to  protect  our  own  en- 
vironment, our  Bay.  our  Delta  and  our  North 
Coast  from  the  ruinous  plans  of  the  water 
hungry  South  and  their  minions  In  Sacra- 
mento. 

I  pledge  to  you  here  today  that  we  ;n  Contra 
Costa  will  continue  our  lonely  flght  to  assure 
adequate  water  quality  ii,  the  Bay-Delta 
System.  I  would  hope  others  would  join  us. 
We-  the  extremists  as  Mr  Glanelll  refers 
to  us — win  do  everything  possible  including 
a  massive  suit  that  could  tie  up  the  water 
project  for  years— to  make  certa;n  that  our 
unique  estuarlne  system  does  not  turn  Into 
a  black  biological  desert 

We  will  continue  the  struggle  to  protect 
the  waterfowl,  the  wildlife  and  the  fisheries 
of  our  Bay  and  Delta  and  of  the  marvelous 
Wild  rivers  of  the  North  Coast 

We  have  seen  what  an  active  and  aware 
public  can  do  for  conservation  I  refer  to  the 
ouutanding  work  of  the  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Comialssion  and  its  etTorts 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  threats  of  bay  All. 


We  need  a  similar  agency  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  entire  Bay-Delta  sys- 
tem— not  Just  from  flU  and  sewerage — but 
from  all  the  ill  effects  of  mankind  upon  his 
own  environment. 

We  now  see  the  people  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Coast  rightfully  enraged  over  the  spill 
of  oil  from  approved  off-shore  drilling  opera- 
tions Operations  approved  because  the  west 
coast  allegedly  needs  more  crude  oil — but 
operations  that  were  known  to  be  taking 
place  in  an  area  of  high  seismic  activity.  The 
tragedy  of  that  administrative  act  has  yet  to 
be  fully  calculated 

But  It  will  be  only  mlnlscule  as  compared 
• -)  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  California  Water 
Plan— quite  possibly  the  most  costly  and 
dangerous  environmental  disaster  occurring 
In  our  State 

Let  us  take  stock  and  then  proceed — but 
we  must  not  blindly  go  on  -we  may  not 
survive  such  a  mistake. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

'Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  givrn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesitate 
to  take  to  the  floor  on  matters  that  art 
past  and  done.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor — like  other 
Members  of  thi.s  House — have  more  than 
enough  to  keep  them  bu.sy  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  present  and  the  future.  We 
need  not  harry  the  past  for  the  raw  nia- 
tertaJs  of  controversy. 

There  is.  however,  an  item  in  the  pies.s 
today  which  I  must  clarify  and  correct 
I  do  this  because  failure  to  speak  out  on 
it  might  be  construed  as  agreement  oi 
consent. 

I  refer  to  the  published  report  that 
suggests  great  disagreement  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  ranking  majorlt\ 
Member,  the  distinguished  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  '  Mrs.  Green  ) . 

For  my  part,  there  Is  nothing  but  the 
greatest  respect  and  cordiality,  and  the 
greatest  willingness  to  be  cooperative 
with  the  gentlelady  who  makes  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Natio.i 
through  her  work  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  We  have  Ion,;  been 
friends.  When  I  am  away  from  the  com- 
mittee, she  carries  my  proxy.  When  sJi' 
is  away,  I  often  carry  hers. 

Two  years  aeo.  the  last  time  the  Eci- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  was  up  for  ex- 
tension. Mrs.  Green  and  I  went  right 
down  the  line  together.  I  doubt  she  had 
a  stronger  ally  than  I  in  her  own  majo. 
effort  to  amend  the  act.  That  was  the 
Green  amendment  to  assure  participa- 
tion in  the  commimity  action  agencies  by 
the  local,  elected,  responsible  public 
officials. 

That  cooperation  continued  last  year, 
as  we  worked  together  to  win  passage  o: 
the  landmark  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968,  And  I  expect  that  cooperation  n 
continue  for  years  to  come. 

t;he  has  been  most  helpful  to  me.  And 
I  might  .say  that  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  those  who  have  benefitted  from 
the  programs  developed  under  OEO.  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  Intelligence,  industry. 
courage,  and  leadership  of  Edith  Green- 
Now,  having  disposed  of  that  matter 
once  and  for  all.  I  trust.  I  turn  to  an- 
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other  press  report  containing  the  un- 
fortunate Inference  that  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  were  at 
cross-purposes  during  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  OEO  amendments  of  1967. 

This  is  obviously  a  misimderstanding. 
Those  of  us  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  getting  those  amendments  be- 
fore the  Congress  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  battled  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  all  the  way. 

We  were  in  daily  commimication  with 
the  White  House  during  the  critical  peri- 
ods— Just  as  I  am  sure  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  In  com- 
munication with  the  White  House  this 
year. 

It  is  an  idle  exercise  to  assign  grada- 
tions of  credit  for  passage  of  legislation 
2  years  ago.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
bill  was  passed  by  a  cooperative  effort 
of  all  the  people  who  believed  in  its  ob- 
jectives. 

If  we  can  be  assured  of  the  same  kind 
of  cooperation  from  the  White  House 
this  year,  the  poor  of  this  coimtry  need 
have  no  fear  that  their  Government  will 
abandon  them. 

On  another  point.  I  wish  to  maJce  it 
perfectly  clear  that  hearings  beginning 
Monday  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969  do  not  constitute  an 
attempt  to  stampede  or  get  the  jump  on 
anyone — In  any  branch  of  government. 

If  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  did  not  move  at  this  time,  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility. 
I  think  any  responsible  chairman  would 
move  now,  because  the  act  expires  June 
30.  We  have  no  time  to  lose.  These  hear- 
ings will  not  be  concluded  before  the 
flrst  or  second  week  in  May.  All  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  express  their  \iews. 

I  thought  I  should  make  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  for  clarification. 


VALUE  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  statements  which  indicate 
the  value  placed  upon  the  legislation  af- 
fecting our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  some  of  the  local  school  offi- 
cials who  testified  recently  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  dur- 
ing hearings  on  H.R.  514. 

KVALUATIONS  OF  THE  EyFECTIVENESS  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDtJCATION  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Julian  D.  Prince,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  McComb.  Miss.,  in  his  testi- 
mony on  H.R.  514,  proposing  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  said: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Act  is  the  moet  exciting  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  In  education. 

Mr.  Prince's  endorsement  of  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  shared  by 
other  school  officials  appearing  with  him 
on  the  last  day  of  hearings  during  which 


local  school  officials  were  invited  to  tes- 
Ufy. 

Archie  F.  Simmons  of  the  Leflore 
County  School  District,  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  said: 

Passage  and  continuation  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
has  had  a  profound  effect  on  education  in 
our  district. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Kirby,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Columbus.  Ga., 
said: 

I  think  this  whole  program  (ESEA)  has 
been  beautifully  conceived. 

And  Julius  Truelson,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  indicated 
that  he  felt  it  was  "imperative"  that 
ESEA  be  extended  for  5  years  and  com- 
mented further : 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  I  could  ade- 
quately tell  you  what  ESEA  funds  mean  to 
the  public  schools,  and  more  than  that,  to 
the  future  of  countless  children,  their  op- 
portunities, their  ablUty  to  compete,  their 
responsible  citizenship,  and  their  success  or 
failure  In  the  American  way  of  life.  The  ulti- 
mate value  of  ESEA  funds  in  the  lives  of 
children  Is  really  beyond  calculation. 

For  these  extra  funds,  we  In  the  public 
schools  are  eternally  grateful.  I  submit  that 
reductions  or  cutbacks  simply  cannot  even 
be  considered.  The  question  Is  not.  "Should 
these  funds  be  Increased?",  but,  "How  much 
should  these  funds  be  Increased?" 

Education  is  not  expensive.  It's  priceless. 

Dr.  Truelson  stated: 

We  have  learned  so  much,  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  being  able  to  wipe  out  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  plagued  this  country 
throughout  the  years.  We  have  found  some 
of  the  most  exclUng  things  going  on.  it  Is 
almost  unbelievable. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  previous  state- 
ments, a  great  number  of  local  school  of- 
ficials have  presented  testimony  on  H.R. 
514,  during  the  22  days  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  conducted 
hearings.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
school  officials  listed  above,  approximate- 
ly 120  local  school  officials  presented  tes- 
timony on  the  bin. 

An  earlier  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — February  24.  page 
4180 — contained  some  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  appearing  during  the  first 
days  of  our  committee's  hearings.  Today  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
portions  of  the  testimony  presented  by 
the  school  officials  from  whom  I  have 
just  quoted  because  I  feel  these  are  very 
eloquent  and  persuasive  statements  in 
support  of  a  5 -year  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  therefore  merit  a  wide  audience. 

Julius  Truelson,  who  is  superintendent 
of  schools  of  the  Fort  Worth  Independ- 
ent School  District.  Forth  Worth,  Tex., 
had  the  following  comments  to  make : 

We  have  about  5300  pupils  Involved  In  our 
Title  I  program  alone — nearly  6  per  cent  of 
our  total  enrollment 

Fort  Worth  receives  $1,915,099  In  ESEA 
funds  In  Title  I,  II,  and  III.  This  amounts  to 
juBt  under  4  per  cent  of  our  total  annual 
budget  of  $55  million. 

We  want  and  need  ESEA  funds. 

I  heartily  recommend  your  approval  of 
House  BUI  514.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  through  the  years  has  fur- 
nished Impxartant  monies  to  the  local  school 
districts    but    most    especially    those    funds 


made  available  to  assist  the  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  every  community  who  really 
need  spyeclal  help.  As  you  well  know,  the  larg- 
er cities  have  greater  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren of  the  various  minority  groups — Negroes 
and  Mexican-Americans  especially  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country — who  are  both  culturally 
and  educationally  deprived 

Our  experience  with  ESEA  has  been  ex- 
tremely rewarding  thus  far  The  financial 
boost  has  helped  us  to  bring  innovation  and 
better  education  to  thousands  of  indigent 
youths  in  our  area — the  children  who  need  It 
most  You  know,  although  all  American  chil- 
dren are  bom  "equal,"  they  begin  to  get  un- 
equal rapidly,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  Tl^ls 
is  why  we  in  Port  Worth  budget  the  ma- 
jority of  our  ESEA  -funds  in  preschool  pro- 
grams to  better  prepare  these  children  to 
meet  the  competition  in  the  first  grade 

In  the  secondary,  the  balance  of  our  money 
goes,  for  the  most  part,  Into  remedial  read- 
ing, an  after-school  tutorial  program,  visiting 
(home-school)  teachers,  and  a  unique  "Sum- 
mer Club"  program. 

Our  program  Is  not  perfect,  far  from  It. 
But  we  have  learned  some  things  and  really 
have  had  some  outstanding  successes: 

A  comparison  of  pre-test  and  post-test 
results  on  a  group  of  2454  students  In  our 
preschool  program  showed  an  average  gain 
in  mental  age  of  nine  months  in  a  seven- 
month  period. 

I  should  point  out  that  normally  they 
show  a  three-month  gain  because  of  these 
lack  of  opportunities  for  enrichment  ex- 
penses 

In  a  similar  comparison  of  youngsters  in 
our  secondary  remedial  reading  program,  pu- 
pils showed  a  vocabulary  growth  of  twelve 
months,  an  increase  In  comprehension  abil- 
ity of  13  months,  and  an  increase  In  speed 
and  accuracy  of  14  months  In  a  9-month 
period.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
these  students'  average  educational  growth 
previously  was  only  eight  months  a  year. 

In  the  five-week  summer  club  program 
this  past  summer,  the  participants  had  an 
average  reading  growth  of  six  months  and  an 
Increased  math  proficiency  of  lour  months. 
We  think  this  Is  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing programs. 

Our  fourteen  visiting  teachers,  through 
home  visitation  and  personal  counseling, 
were  able  to  readmit  30  per  cent  of  our  hard- 
core Title  I  dropouts. 

And.  although  every  dime  we  have  re- 
ceived ni  federal  money  has  gone  into  a 
supplementary  and 'or  enriched  program. 
these  new  monies  are  ■■pump-priming"  in 
their  side  benefits  to  the  entire  school  pro- 
gram. 

By  that  I  mean  we  have  learned  so  many 
things  that  we  can  encompass  in  our  regu- 
lar program  with  otir  own  local  funds. 

Good  Ideas,  inspired  by  the  injection  of 
federal  funds,  have  a  lot  of  'carryover" 
value;  and  we  already  see  many  improve- 
ments in  our  overall  school  program,  in 
terms  of  a  modified  curriculum.  .^t.\ff  devel- 
opment, student  motivation,  and  parental 
involvement  In  the  educational  process,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  is  much  good  in 
this  Act.  I  "particularly  like  the  language  of 
this  legislation,  which  allows  wide  latitude 
on  the  part  of  local  educational  agencies  lo 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  individual 
communities  and  which  gives  educators 
unique  opportunities  to  solve  their  own  edu- 
cational problems  through  locally  designed 
programs  and  projects. 

The  problems  of  education  in  this  country 
today  are  extremely  complex.  The  extension 
and  "expansion  of  ESEA  will  not  .'^olve  all 
these  problems,  but  ESEA  will  most  certainly 
aid  in  their  solution.  Money  isn't  everything 
In  education  these  days;  but.  gentlemen.  It's 
way  ahead   of  whatever   is  la  second   place 
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Dr  Fred  W  Kirby,  assistant  supeiin- 
tendfnt  of  schools  for  Columbus.  Ga  . 
testified  as  follows 

The  purpose  of  the  rollowlng  remarlts  la  to 
request  your  support  of  H  R  514  providing 
for  a  5-year  extenalon  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Le:  .lie  tell  you 
how  It  ha«  helped  in  Muscogee  C.^unty.  Co- 
lumbus. Oa  .  a  school  district  which  contains 
42.000  pupKs  and  over  1700  teachers  and 
principals 

For  many  years,  in  the  southeastern  region. 
Columbus.  Oa  .  has  been  reputed  to  have  a 
good  school  system  As  an  earmark  of  that 
reputauon  the  Columbus  sch'xiis  have  con- 
tAined  free  public  kindergartens  since  1905 
Despite  such  a  reputation  and  despite  such  a 
h.story.  local  and  State  flnanrlai  efforts  were 
simply  inadequate  to  support  the  compensa- 
tory education  programs  which  were  needed 
This  waa  true  in  a  school  system  that  pro- 
vided pupils  with  all  the  normal  materials 
tney  needed  even  to  the  point  of  furnishing 
paper  and  pencils. 

There  was  a  group  of  children  .'or  whom 
the  schools  were  unable  to  afford  the  type  of 
education  they  required  These  were  the 
puplis  who  entered  sch'X>l  wl'h  severe  handl- 
caps-^tmuted  vocabularies,  restricted  'ul- 
turai  background,  poor  self  concepts.  This 
type  of  pupil  13  expensive  to  educate  Oral 
presentations  mean  relatively  little  to  this 
'  hlld  His  environmental  hor.zon  h.ia  been  so 
limited  that  he  Is  unable  to  visualize  or  con- 
ceptualize Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  allowed  us 
to  begin  to  help  these  children 

W.'.h  an  aw.treness  of  the  inadequacy  of 
mere  spoken  words  to  "arry  the  desirable 
depth  of  meaning  to  these  children,  the 
srh.)ols  sought  ways  of  reinforcement  for 
those  words  Seeking  a  multi-sensory  aid. 
the  Idea  of  an  instructional  materials  center 
containing  such  aids  was  conceived 

Combirung  local,  state  and  federal  funds, 
the  District  estabUahed  an  Instructional  Ma- 
terials Center  Prom  this  center  teachers  may 
request  the  supplementary  mater.als  they 
need  from  a  collection  of  six  thousand  edu- 
Mtlonal  ii.ms.  ten  thousand  tllmstrtps.  sev- 
eral thousand  slides,  mapw.  globes,  media  kits. 
tape  recorcings,  records,  transparencies  and 
my  of  a  myriad  of  other  such  materials.  The 
requested  material  will  be  delivered  to  the 
teacher  at  her  school  within  a  few  hours. 

This  Center  has  strengthened  )ur  program 
for  the  disadvantaged  child  Had  ;t  nnt  been 
f  ir  Title  I    ESEA.  It  would  not  exist 

The  Muscogee  County  School  District  rec- 
ognized that  many  of  -he  disadvantaged 
puplis  were  handicapped  by  reading  disa- 
bilities It  presently  operates  a  Diagnostic 
Reading  Center  to  which  puplis  with  read- 
ing dlsablUtes  are  .-eferred 

The  staff  at  the  Center  diagn  ses  the  diffi- 
culty and  seeks  to  provide  therapy  Pupils  are 
transported  from  school  to  Center  and  return 
bv  small  station-wagon  type  buses  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Center  Is  500  puplis  Attendance 
13  either  two  times  weekly  or  three  times 
weekly  f  >r  one  hour  per  visit 

This    Center    is    well-equipped    and    well- 


teaclier  Is  requested  to  Ignore  the  grade  level 
of  the  child  but  tn  find  the  level  at  which  he 
Is  capable  of  ruiutlonlng  Once  this  level 
has  been  located,  she  Is  t.j  t)egln  there  cid 
carry  the  child  as  far  as  he  Is  able  to  go 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  suc.-essful 
program  It  l.^  quite  expensive  Title  I  ESEA 
funds  m  ike  it  possible  The  three  programs 
you  have  just  heard  described  are  not  par- 
tlcuUrly  glam  irous  nor  are  they  highly  In- 
novatlie  There  are  school  systems  in  '!ils 
nation  who  were  operating  similar  programs 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Elementary  utJ 
Secondary  Aot.  but  such  programs  were  be- 
yond our  ftnanclal  reach  until  federal  funds 
f>eoame  available 

\VV  have  found  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  quite  helpful  Our  project 
u  entitled  Pine  ArU  and  Archeiilogv  ' 
Briefly  It  Is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
school  system,  the  local  museum  and  the 
;  >cal  symphony  orchestra 

It  tias  resulted  In  the  preparation  of  a 
mobile  unit  travelling  to  our  67  schools  dis- 
playing the  results  of  geological  .ind  archeo- 
higlcal  dlscoverle.s  In  the  region  with  printed 
and  Taped  descriptions 

Experiences  in  both  sciences  and  in  music 
were  new  to  many  puplis  As  evidence  of  the 
3\icces8  of  the  Title  III  project,  we  have 
noticed  a  heightening  of  interest  in  both 
geology  and  archeology  and  we  have  been 
reqiilred  to  Increase  our  instructional  staff 
teaching  stringed  Instnimenu  We  have  two 
new  ritle  III  proposals  in  the  hands  of  state 
dep.irtment  personnel  at  the  present  One 
projKisal  Is  for  a  new  program  for  ediicable 
mentally  retarded  pupils,  the  other  is  for  a 
new  method  of  teaching  nineteenth  century 
six-lologlcal  history 

Both  Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .^ct  are  having  sig- 
nificant impact  'jn  public  education  Title  I 
hius  enabled  us  to  provide  'he  tvpe  of  serv- 
ices we  have  long  known  children  needed  but 
have  been  unable  to  afford;  Title  III  has 
required  is  to  Innovate,  to  look  for  new 
methods  to  solve  (lur  educational  problems 
There  .ire  recommendations  with  respect 
to  Title  I.  ESEA  which  need  to  be  considered 
They  are  as  follows 

1  Fund  this  program  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  economy  will  !>ermit  We  are  presently 
unable  to  reach  but  approximately  23  per 
cent  of  the  children  who  need  >>peciallze<l 
services  with  the  amount  of  funds  presently 
available 

2  Project  the  program  by  a  commitment 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  such  as  the  five- 
year  perKxl  contemplated  In  H.R  514  In 
order  that  planning  may  be  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
past 

With  respect  to  Title  III.  our  sole  request 
Is  that  the  amount  of  funding  be  Increased, 
This  would  prevent  many  excellent  lde\s 
from  going  untried  and  untested  for  lack  of 
funds 


Dr  Klrby  staU>d  that  his  school  dis- 
trict could  'most  readily"  utilize  twice  as 
much  money  as  he  is  now  receiving  under 
title  I  xnd  put  It  to  s'ood  advantage.  With 


staffed     , Material    and    equipment    run    the     fundlnji  at  the  present  level  he  Indicated 


tents  I   tj  a  sophisticated  machine  commonly 
referred   to   .as  a  "Talking   Typewriter"    icost 
»40  00u.    Th;»  program  Is  supported  entlrelv 
by  Title  I   ESEA      -'~' 
The  third  major  facet  of  our  compensatory 

rnTr^'    "    *    suf"nier    tutoring    program,     ment  of  the  progress  developed  anvre- 
Lnder  t  1.3  program  eligible  children  who  are      cmUc    fhat    nan    ,^yy.,    ,  "^"^u»">    'f 

-  suits  mat  can  {X)int   to  some  objective 


cent  of  the  children  who  need  .specialized 
services,  but  with  full  funding,  they 
could  reach  all  of  these  children. 

In  re.sponse  to  the  question,  "Have  you 
in  the  course  of  your  test  and  measure- 


having  ditflculty  In  reading,  mathematics. 
English  sclen.e.  or  social  science  are  recom- 
mer.detl  fjr  tutjring 

For  30  days  during  the  summer  each  of  the 
pupils  will  be  tutored  individually  for  one 
h  ur  dailv  bv  a  teacher  who  has  exhibited 
ucusuAl    ability    to    leach    the   subject    The 


means  of  measuring  the  advancement 
that  these  children  have  made  under 
these  programs'     Dr    Klrby  replied. 

We  have  use<J  .ibjectlve  tests  in  all  of  our 
programs  On  our  tutoring  program  we  could 
show  you  some  phenomenal  results.   . 


On  the  change  in  the  diagnostic  reading 
program  we  could  show  you  some  substan- 
tial results  but  not  as  starting  results  aa 
the  tutoring  program,  and  we  could  show 
you  some  less  substantial  objective  measure- 
ment on  the  Instructional  materials  center. 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  cultural  environ- 
ment. I  mean  enhancement  of  cultural  en- 
vironment I  can  meaaure  when  a  child  per- 
forms better  in  mathematics,  I  can  measure 
when  he  performs  In  a  subject  area.  This  Is 
easier  for  me  to  measure, 

I  think  for  these  children  perhaps  the  most 
Important  thing  may  not  be  In  academic 
performance.  I  think  for  most  of  these  chll-. 
dren  It  is  developing  a  wholeaome  self-con- 
cept and  a  belief  that  somebody  does  care. 
I  think  maybe  this  is  more  Important  than 
any  academic  gains  because  I  think  the  aca- 
demic gain  grows  out  of  this,  once  vou  have 
developed  this 

Archie  F.  Simmons,  administrative  as- 
sistant and  coordinator  of  Federal  pro- 
grams of  the  Leflore  County  School  Dis- 
trict in  Greenwood.  Miss,,  testified  in 
the  following  way 

The  passage  and  continuation  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  edu- 
cation In  our  district.  Education  has  been 
stimulated  by  Title  I  and  has  become  an 
exciting  challenge  for  Innovative  and  exemp- 
lary programs  Like  all  rural  school  districts, 
the  educational  problems  In  Leflore  County 
have  been  great  and  financing  Inadequate, 
but  with  the  continuing  assistance  of  Title  I. 
we  visualize  the  day  that  our  educational 
system  will  succeed  In  the  primary  ttoal  of 
providing  a  rewarding  and  successful  edu- 
cational experience  for  all  of  the  children 
of  our  district 

Gentlemen,  to  be  brutally  frank,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Title  I,  Leflore  County  was  op- 
erating a  school  system  where  we  had  some 
rundown  buildings  and  a  classroom  with  a 
teacher  with  40  to  45  children  and  a  text- 
book 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  that  Is  no  longer 
true  as  a  result  of  Title  I  of  ESEA. 

I  have  no  equivocation  whatsoever  In  suit- 
ing that  we  would  still  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, if  nut  worse,  had  it  not  been  for  Title  I. 
Now  we  receive  a  large  allocation  from 
Title  I  as  a  result  of  the  number  of  children 
that  we  have  Of  the  6449  children.  I  believe 
It  Is.  over  5800  of  these  children  are  quallfled 
for  participation  In  Title  I.  Indicating  the 
degree   of   poverty   In   our  school   district 

Now  we  have  taken  our  Federal  funds  that 
have  been  allocated  to  our  district  and  we 
have  approached  our  problem,  the  problem 
that  we  knew  existed  we  recognized  It  but 
we  could  not  do  anything  about  It  Stand- 
ardized testing  revealed  to  us  that  out  of 
approximately  5000  children  In  our  district 
(Grade  1  to  6».  72  per  cent  of  them  read 
on  either  the  first  or  second  grade  reading 
level.  Out  of  the  5000  or  .so  that  were  tested. 
43  children  read  on  the  6th  grade  reading 
level.  After  we  had  completed  our  testing 
program  we  saw  that  whatever  we  had  been 
doing  In  the  past  had  failed. 

With  Title  I  we  were  able  at  last  to  employ 
some  expertise  in  helping  us  with  our  prob- 
lems. We  employed  supervisory  personnel, 
people  who  held  certain  skills  In  certain  areas 
to  .issist  us  In  upgrading  our  program.  We 
commenced  almost  Immediately  with  the 
agreement  and  enthusiasm  of  our  teachers, 
and  we  started  working  with  new  programs, 
we  started  piloting  new  approaches  to  this 
problem  of  reading  that  we  had. 

Last  year  we  piloted  nine  different  ap- 
proaches to  reading,  trying  to  find  a  system 
that  would  help  our  children  In  their  reading, 
trying  to  close  the  itap  between  our  norms 
and  the  national  norms  After  a  child  started 
to  scho<jl  without  this  background  of  help 
from   parents   or   anyone   else,   they   quickly 
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fell  at  least  a  year  b^lnd  and  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  or  three  years  behind  by  the  time 
they  approached  the  6th  grade. 

As  a  result  of  that  we  found  one  program 
to  be  highly  successful  In  teaching  these 
children  from  the  economically  and  socially 
deprived  homes,  and  we  are  using  that 
program 

Now,  because  of  our  situation  In  Leflore 
County  we  have  so  many  children,  and  es- 
pecially our  Negro  children,  who  have  a 
tendency  to  drop  out  of  school.  We  do  not 
have  a  compulsory  school  law  there  and  the 
dropout  rate  Is  high.  We  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide activities  within  our  school  that  would 
help  to  keep  these  children  In  school  and  to 
encourage  some  of  the  dropouts  to  come  back. 
We  have  vocationally  geared  our  program.  We 
have  developed  and  we  now  have  In  operation 
an  Industrial  arts  vocational  type  program 
that  extends  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
12th  grade.  We  have  developed  complete  pro- 
grams In  this. 

We  are  working  with  the  first  six  grades  on 
a  very  simple  Industrial  arts  program  where 
we  teach  tool  technology,  the  use  of  simple 
tools,  arts  and  crafts,  and  we  are  doing  this 
for  a  purpose,  not  to  give  these  children 
something  there  particularly  but  trying  to 
build  up  an  Interest  there  that  will  carry 
forward  when  they  reach  the  7th,  8th,  9th 
grades  to  where  we  can  go  Into  an  exploratory 
type  program  under  Industrial  arts,  trying  to 
single  out  an  area  of  interest  In  here  so  that 
by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  10th  or 
lith.  or  12th  grade  we  are  then  prepared  to 
give  him  a  comprehensive  vocational  educa- 
tion to  prepare  him  for  a  skill  trade  that  he 
might  use  when  he  leaves  our  school.  If  he 
Is  not  going  on  to  college  we  will  have  pro- 
vided him  a  means  for  making  a  living.  We 
have  been  most  pleased  with  our  program  In 
the  Industrial  arts  and  the  vocational 
education. 

We  have  received  quite  a  bit  of  publicity 
on  It  and  school  districts  all  over  the  nation 
are  requesting  Information  on  this  program, 
and  they  are  placing  It  Into  their  schools. 

If  you  will  extend  this  thing  five  years  and 
eive  us  some  more  money  we  want  to  go  back 
.md  put  It  In  the  pre-school  program. 

.A.sked  his  opinion  regarding  the  length 
of  extension  which  should  be  given  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Mr.  Simmons  said: 

If  you  wli:  extend  this  thing  five  years  and 
ttive  us  some  more  money,  we  want  to  go 
oack  and  put  It  In  the  pre-school  program. 
I  can  see  where.  If  you  drop  ESEA,  Leflore 
County  Is  right  bade  where  we  stiu'ted,  and 
we  wont  have  anything.  And  we  are  doing 
something  now, 

Mr.  Simmons  commented  further  re- 
'-^ardingf  the  results  they  are  achieving 
under  the  ESEA  legislation: 

Tills  Is  the  grandest  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  to  Leflore  County,  and  we  want 
to  stay  In  It. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  results  that  we 
iiave  obtained  from  Title  I  is  our  In-servlce 
'.raining  program.  Now  that  may  look  a  Uttla 
-trange  In  that  it  Is  not  directed  toward  the 
children,  but  Indirectly  they  are  receiving 
the  greatest  t>eneflts  that  can  be  offered  to 
1  child, 

Julian  D.  Price,  Sr.,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  McComb,  Miss.,  said,  in  his 
statement: 

My  school  district  has  profited  under  all 
f  the  titles  of  this  Act,  more  under  Title  III 
i  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  than  any  other  area.  Because  we  realize 
:h:it  our  education  In  the  past  had  not  been 
.idequate  and  under  testing  as  Mr.  Simmons 
described,  we  found  not  in  all  of  our  schools, 
but  particularly  at  that  time  they  were  all 
Negro  schools,  we  found  some  very  severe 


educational  problems  and  the  same  problems 
were  true  In  those  schools  where  the  white 
children  who  came  In  from  the  rural  areas. 

We  found  this  same  type  of  deprivation 
there,  severe,  regardless  of  race.  Since  this 
time  we  have  tried  to  find  ways  of  measuring 
the  educational  progress  of  our  children.  This 
led  us  In  an  extensive  counseling  program, 
computer  oriented  technology  under  Title 
III.  and  then  what  we  found  out  distressed 
us  and  that  led  us  Into  an  Instructional  en- 
forcement program  In  an  attempt  to  help 
administrators  In  other  school  districts  In 
our  area  discover  the  nature  of  their  own 
educational  program  In  the  hopes  that  they 
too  would  get  excited  from  Improving  edu- 
cation. 

From  that  that  led  us  Into  computed  as- 
sisted technology  with  the  Idea  that  a  com- 
puter can  do  In  Instruction  what  the  very 
best  school  teacher  who  writes  the  program 
for  that  thing  can  do,  and  so  as  a  result  we 
have  become  quite  highly  oriented  towards 
computer  technology  in  the  classroom,  In 
mathematics,  and  In  the  area  of  reading  we 
are  going  Into  In  another  year. 

The  reasons  that  I  do  favor  the  present 
approach  Instead  of  the  so-called  block  grant 
approach  Is  that  the  Initial  development  of 
the  bill,  rather  than  being  a  broadbrush 
approach,  was  pointed  towards  apparently 
some  of  the  worst,  or  the  most  severe  prob- 
lems that  we  have  had  In  education,  and 
there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  direct  the  development  of 
these  programs  constructively  in  the  various 
school  districts, 

I  think  It  has  been  beneficial  to  us  because 
maybe  some  minds  better  than  ours  have 
helped  us  develop  some  portions  of  our  pro- 
gram, whereas  we  might  not  have  had  this 
help  had  there  not  been  some  string  at- 
tached to  the  proper  development  of  the 
program  in  the  way  that  the  legislation  was 
written, 

I  definitely  feel  that  the  funds  which  are 
being  distributed  to  us  under  the  present 
formula  here  are  being  utilized  by  our  school 
district  to  meet  the  most  pressing  educa- 
tional needs.  I  feel  if  we  did  not  have  these 
funds,  the  quality  of  the  education  pro- 
gram In  our  school  district  would  be  mate- 
rially lowered. 

Mr.  Prince  went  on  further  to  stress 
the  tremendous  impact  which  Federal 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  has  had  in  nearby  Leflore 
County,  Miss.,  as  follows: 

The  Leflore  County  schools  represents  the 
most  exciting  Impact  of  Title  I  of  anywhere 
I  know  In  the  Nation,  i  don't  know  any 
other  school  district  as  well  as  I  know  them, 
because  we  serve  them  with  our  regional 
data  processing  center.  They  are  nearly  200 
miles  from  us  and  yet  we  are  in  contact  with 
them  educationally  every  day  that  the  sun 
rises.  What  they  have  been  able  to  do  In 
that  school  district  is  more  than  Just  sound, 
It  Is  exciting.  They  are  taking  youngsters 
who  have  absolutely  no  opportunity  to  go 
anywhere  or  to  do  anything  other  than  mi- 
grate, and  given  them  a  chance  to  become 
a  real  productive  part  of  our  society.  I  just 
can't  say  enough  about  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  their  Title  I  money. 

I  would  say  Title  I  has  materially  slowed 
the  out-mlgratlon  from  Leflore  County  be- 
cause the  parents  there  are  beginning  to  get 
the  Idea  that  their  children  can  get  a  good 
education  there  In  Leflore  County.  We  have 
seen  the  drop  In  their  pupil  enrollment  slow 
down  In  the  last  year. 

Not  all  of  the  school  officials  who  were 
anxious  to  appear  before  the  committee 
were  able  to  dc  so.  A  good  number  did 
supply  statements  for  the  hearing  record, 
however.  I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 


this  point  to  include  a  number  of  these 
statements. 

Charleston,  S  C 

Dear  Mr,  Perkins:  This  letter  is  In  refer- 
ence to  your  Comnilttee's  hearings  on  HR 
514.  a  bill  which  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  a  period  of  five  years.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  this  legislation  Is  of  critical  impor- 
tance In  order  to  make  workable  future  fund- 
ing. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  you  concerning  our  attitude 
toward  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  along  with  the  Impacted 
Funds  program,  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  School  District's  opera- 
tion In  my  memory.  Both  programs  bring  m 
a  total  of  approximately  $5  million  to  this 
school  system  out  of  a  budget  of  about  $20 
million.  Hence  you  can  see  their  importance 
to  us. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
of  providing  the  services  -to  disadvantaged 
children  that  would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
possible. For  those  school  districts  which  do 
not  participate  in  the  Impacted  Areas  pro- 
gram, the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation concerning  their  operation.  In  our  Dis- 
trict, both  programs  are  of  equal  importance. 

Under  Title  I,  ESEA,  some  children  have 
gotten  lunches  for  the  first  time.  Many  have 
had  physical  examinations  for  the  first  time. 
Class  size  has  been  reduced  In  order  to  make 
education  a  more  personal  process  for  these 
children.  We  have  been  enabled  to  Institute 
preschool  preparation  for  the  first  grade  and 
compensatory  programs  in  basic  reading  for 
the  first  time.  Although  this  District  is  striv- 
ing to  use  Its  local  and  state  funds  on  an 
equitable  basis  for  all  children  equitable 
funds  will  not  solve  the  severe  academic 
problems  of  disadvantaged  children,  and 
Title  I  funding  is  Imperative,  Unless  this  Dis- 
trict receives  these  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children,  their  future  will  be  dark  indeed. 
Excluding  EISEA  programs,  we  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $345  per  child  this  year,  and  approxi- 
mately 21  c  of  our  60,000  students  are  dis- 
advantaged. 

This  District  received  quite  a  blow  from 
the  United  States  Congress  this  year  when 
Title  II,  ESEA.  programs  were  funded  at 
approximately  SCT  of  their  previous  level. 
Our  State  Accreditation  Standards  specify 
that  elementary  schools  in  the  State  should 
have  a  minimum  of  10  volumes  per  pupil.  We 
have  many  schools  in  our  District  which  are 
Individually  short  5,000  volumes.  Our  only 
hope  of  providing  library  books  for  our  stu- 
dents is  through  the  continued  funding  of 
Title  II,  ESEA. 

Title  III,  ESEA.  has  brought  many  innova- 
tions In  education  to  our  South  Carolina 
schools.  The  school  districts  of  South  Caro- 
lina voluntarily  organized  themselves  into  six 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  operating  Title 
III,  ESEA_  programs.  As  a  result  of  the 
regional  leadership  under  Title  III,  ESEA. 
we  have  seen  a  new  climate  for  educational 
Improvement  established  for  South  Carolina, 
and  now  local  citizens  are  beginning  to  be- 
come concerned  with  handicapped  students, 
students  who  will  not  go  to  college,  and 
others  which  they  have  typically  Ignored 

In  South  Carolina,  the  other  Titles  of 
ESEA  are  typically  run  by  the  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education  and  are  basically 
State  operations,  I  am  not  Involved  In  these 
programs  closely  enough  to  comment. 

Aside  from  the  funding  levels  of  the  pro- 
grams, our  basic  problem  in  their  operation 
Is  the  delay  of  funding  of  these  programs.  In 
the  past  we  have  found  that  after  school 
opened  we  were  funoed  large  sums  of  money, 
and  of  course  it  was  too  late  to  hire  person- 
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nel.  etc  I  do  hop*  th«t  Con^«»9  sees  nt  to 
give  advanced  funding  of  these  programs 
•o  that  our  pro^ranu  can  become  more  effl- 
clent  and  effective  The  funding  patterna  of 
Congress  over  the  previous  years  have  made 
efficiency  almMt  impooslble 

Mr  Perkins.  U  is  my  jplnlon  that  any 
cessation  or  reduction  In  ESEA  or  the  Im- 
pacted pro-ams  would  constitute  a  crisis 
for  this  School  District  The  people  of  my 
District  want  quality  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. We  are  Increasing  our  local  effort  by  a 
tremendous  amount  this  year  (from  4.3  to  80 
mills  I.  However,  their  children's  future  de- 
pends as  much  on  what  Con«Teaa  does  with 
these  pro«[rams  as  it  does  on  shelr  own  efforts, 
because  we  are  a  relatively  poor  geographical 
iirea 

Thank  you  for  your  time  In  hearing  our 
views  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  for  your  untiring  efforts 
to  Improve  the  future  of  our  boys  and  girls 

Sincerely. 

OoaD<-)M  H    Oasrett. 
County    Superintendent    of     Education, 

Charleston   County  School   Diatrict. 

T*Tt.o«.  Tex. 
Ue4^  3i»  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
t"ipress  to  >'.u  my  views  on  HR  514.  a  bi:i. 
tui  I  understand,  on  which  hearings  are  pres- 
ently being  conducted  that  wlli  extend  And 
expand  tne  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Tl-.ere  is  Aldeepread  agreement  In  our  com- 
munity that  the  Elementary  and  Secondnry 
Education  Act  of  19«6  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  education  in  both  the  funds 
It  provides  and  in  the  sound  educational 
principles  ai-.d  prijcedures  suggested  m  the 
accompanying  guidelines  Without  this 
tlnanciai  assistance  we  would  be  unable  to 
expiuid  and  improve  educational  programs 
de«lgned  to  meet  tne  special  needs  of  the 
educatlonaliy  deprived  children  of  the  low- 
income  families  of  this  school  district.  We 
feel  tnat  the  beneflu  derived  from  this  pro- 
gram far  outweigh  the  problems  encountered 
rr'im  the  late  funding  and  the  short  time 
permitted  for  program  planning. 

However  as  you  are  prenentiy  conducting 
hearings  tn  HR  314.  I  would  heartily  rec- 
ommend to  you  that  the  p.-'ivisiona  of  the 
E;ementAry  md  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  be  extended  for  a  peruxl  of  five  years. 
And  that  appropriations  .-ind  actual  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds  be  made  at  least  one 
year  in  advance  I  feel  that  forward  funding 
will  he.p  the  p.-jgr.im  planners  of  the  local 
schcxjl  districts  devise  a  more  effective,  work- 
able educational  progrim  for  the  education- 
ally deprived  We  feel  our  m.wlequacles  when 
we  play  the  role  of     instant  '  planners. 

May  I  add  that  we  have  not  experienced 
aji  undue  amount  of  discomfort  m  admin- 
istering the  federal  program  as  directed  bv 
the  present  guidelines.  We  realize  that  thi^ 
prLgram,  though  categoric  il  m  nature  and 
directed  at  particular  needs,  i*  nevertheless 
extremely  flexible  In  application  and  allows 
state  and  local  authorities  wide  discretion 
.<t  n.j  time  have  we  felt  any  unr'-a.sonable 
attempt  by  personnel  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency  to  control  our  program. 

[  e<trne3tly  solicit  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  the   views   thJat  I   have  »ubmJtt«d. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J    P    TOWNUIY. 

Superintendent  of  Sch.ooLs.  Taylor  /rwte- 
pendent  Sch.ool  District 

Ol  \i.\.  Fla. 

Mr  Dk.\s  Mb.  Peskxns  It  is  my  under- 
standing th  It  your  Committee  on  EJducatlon 
and  Labor  u  now  working  on  bill  H  R.  514 
pertaining  to  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Mucatlon 
Act  of  1965  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  edu- 
cation m  Marlon  County.  Florida,  and  with- 


out It  w«  would  have  bad  Mrlous  problems 

In  our  task  of  educating  boys  and  girls  We 
urge  you  and  your  committee  to  continue 
lis  efforts  in  supporting  this  very  worthy 
and  basic  program  for  education  for  an  ex- 
tended five  years 

In  order  to  make  the  use  of  federal  funds 
more  effective  we  would  urge  that  appropri- 
ating and  allocating  of  federal  monies  be 
made  one  year  In  advance  to  eliminate  con- 
fusion and  make  for  oi:>ntlnulty  In  project 
operation  We  would  also  like  to  go  on  record 
that  there  should  be  a  simplification  In 
guidelines  with  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
paperwork 

It  Is  a  ple«3ure  for  as  to  add  our  support 
to  bin  II  R  514  extending  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  period  of 
Ave  years 

Sincerely. 

Robert    M     Dunwoodv 

Superintendent. 
Donald  J    Kearsley 
Coordtnafor  of  Federal  P'-og'-arna.  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  itarion  County 

Columbus.  Ga 
Dea«  Sir  .\o  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  conducts  hearings  on  H  R 
514  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary  Edu- 
cation .\ct  for  another  live  years 

The  appropriations  which  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  Muscogee  County  School  District 
have  been  Invaluable  In  upgrading  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  health  of  the  large 
segment  of  underprivileged  pupils  In  our 
school  district 

It  Is  my  prediction  that  the  worth  so  far 
accruing  to  the  three  a&pects  mentioned 
above  will  pay  large  dividends  In  the  years 
to  come 

Do  all  you  c«ja  to  continue  this  far  reach- 
ing legislation 

Sincerely. 

G    Nathan  Hunter. 
Treasurer.   Muscogee  County  School 
DijC'ict 

Lubbock.  Tex. 
To  the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins 

May  I  make  some  comments  ccncernlng 
HR.  314  Bill  which  Is  to  come  before  your 
Committee  on   Education  and   Labor'' 

This  sclux)!  district  Is  a  rural  district  bor- 
dering the  Lubbock  (population  175.000) 
City  School  District  For  the  past  several 
years,  there  has  been  an  overflow  of  families 
in  the  Lubbixrk  District  moving  out  Into  this 
district  Also,  we  have  the  Chlldrens  Home 
of  Lublxx-t  with  some  ninety  school  children 
which  la  a  church  supported,  non-tax  paying 
institution  for  delinquent  children.  We  are 
located  on  the  EUkst  side  of  Lubbock  which 
happens  to  be  settled  largely  by  Negroes. 
Mexicans,  and  low-income  Whites  Our  pres- 
ent .school  enrollment  shows  the  following 
percentages  of  ethnic  groups:  Negroes  15 
.Mexican-      Jl  .Students     from     Chlldrens 

Home   of    Lubbock   8  5'''r.   and   other   Whites 
55  3  '■  . 

Prom  the  above  facts,  you  can  readily  .see 
that  we  are  overly  burdened  with  educational 
dlsadviuitaged  pupils  in  our  school  Also,  the 
abiive  type  pupils  do  not  come  from  parents 
who  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  leaving  this 
burdfii  largely  to  the  farmers.  Without  Head 
Start,  ESsEA  nUes  I.  II  and  III.  NDEA  Titles 
III  and  V  and  similar  Programs,  we  'ust 
could  not  do  Justice  toward  educating  so 
large  a  number  of  disadvantaged  children. 
At  present  through  these  Federal  Programs, 
we  are  helping  them  so  very  much  through 
pre-.school  training.  remedial  teaching, 
lunches,  medical  care.  Vocational  training, 
and  above  all  we  are  reaching  many  of  the 
parents  by  making  them  feel  that  someone 
doea  really  care  about  their  chlldrens  edu- 
cation The  school  attendance  for  these  dis- 
advantaged children  liave  Increased  Im- 
menselv 


To  operate  these  Programs  to  tbelr  fullest 
potential,  we  need  to  know  that  the  funds 
win  be  available  at  least  one  year  In  advance 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  weakness  In  our 
Federal  Programs  has  been  the  uncertainty 
of  funds  from  year  to  year. 

I  ask  you  to  please  help  the  disadvantaged 
children  by  supporting  H  R.  514. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Marvin  Williams. 
Superintendent,  Rooaet^elt  Public  Schools. 

Walhalla.  so. 

Dear  Mr  Perkins:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com-, 
mlttee  Is  conducting  hearings  on  H  R  514 
It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  a  period  of  Ave  years.  The  beneflte  of  this 
act  have  been  great  but  could  have  been 
greater  If  we  In  our  school  district  had  more 
time  to  plan  It  has  been  difficult  for  us  to 
employ  personnel  becau.se  of  not  knowing  In 
sufficient  time  the  amount  of  funds  that 
would  be  available  to  us. 

I  have  noted,  with  Interest,  your  dedica- 
tion and  interest  In  the  field  of  education 
I  want  ui  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and 
the  Oommltiee.  of  which  you  are  Chairman, 
for  this  work  you  are  doing.  I  think  I  realize 
the  problems  your  committee  is  confronted 
with,  but  I  hope  you  are  successful  In  getting 
the  desired  monies  for  school  programs  at 
least  one  vear  m  advance  of  the  time  they 
will  be  newled 

Please  call  on  us  at  any  time  that  we  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you 
Sincerely. 

Phcd  p.  Hamilton, 

Superintendent.  Oconee  County  Schools. 

El  Campo.  Tex 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  moment  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  Is  conducilnj 
hearings  on  H  R.  514.  which.  If  passed,  wli: 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  period  of  five 
( 5  I  years 

While  it  Is  impossible  to  adequately  com- 
municate the  full  impact  of  ESBA  program.^ 
upon  the  school  children  of  the  El  Campo 
Independent  School  EHstrlct  of  El  Campo 
Texas.  I  feel  that  the  ESEA  of  1966  Is  one  of 
the  best  happenings  to  public  school  educa- 
tion In  this  century.  We  have  concrete  evi- 
dence of  (  1 1  Improved  school  attendance. 
,2'  Improved  general  health  of  low-Income 
students.  3)  More  Individual  Instruction 
for  students  due  to  use  of  teacher  aides, 
lower  pupU-teacher  ratio,  and  use  of  mate- 
rials commensurate  with  the  abilities  of  slow 
learners  and  14)  Successful  Implementation 
of  school  desegregation. 

The  above  mentioned  progress  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  many  provisions  of  the 
BSEA  and  we  strongly  urge  the  continuance 
of  the  EBEA  for  a  minimum  period  of  Ave 
i5j  years  We  are  .liso  very  njuch  In  favor 
of  legislation  that  would  permit  forivard 
funding.  If  we  .\re  to  have  time  to  adequately 
plan  for  effective  programs  It  is  mandatory 
that  we  know  how  much  money  we  will  have 
available  at  least  one  year  In  advance. 

We  appreciate  the  excellent  work  that  your 
committee  has  done  In  the  past  and  we  are 
confident  that  you  will  continue  to  act  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  school  children  of  our 
land. 

Sincerely. 

Oeo.  E.  Thigpen. 
Superintendent.  El  Campo  Independent 
School  District. 

Fort  Payne,  .^la 
Deab  Congressman  Perkins:  May  I  take 
a  minute  of  your  time  to  tell  you  how  valu- 
able I  feel  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  to  Port  Payne  City 
Schools 

We  have  profited  greatly  from  Title  I  .md 
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rule  II  funds.  These  moneys  have  given  us 
an  opF>ortunlty  to  put  into  our  program 
remedial  and  enrichment  courses  that  we 
feel  have  been  of  tremendous  help,  especially 
to  those  of  the  lower  economic  groups. 

By  actual  test  scores  we  have  been  able  to 
Improve  the  achievement  level  of  many  stu- 
dents. For  example.  In  our  reading  program 
we  have  been  able  to  reach  students  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost,  as  far  as 
reading  was  concerned,  without  these  Federal 
funds. 

■your  continued  support  of  these  programs 
would  be  deeply  appreciated  and  I  trust  that 
your  committee  will  be  able  to  work  o'ut  the 
program  of  appropriating  and  allocating 
Federal  moneys  at  least  one  year  in  advance 
of  the  time  that  they  would  normally  be 
available.  This  Is  most  important  In  order  to 
properly  plan.  Planning  la  the  key  to  getting 
the  most  from  your  money,  whether  It  be 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

Those  of  us,  who  work  dally  toward  giving 
every  student  a  better  opportunity,  ap- 
preciates the  efforts  of  men  such  as  you  at 
the  national  level. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.   Israel, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 


Sandersville,  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Pehkinb:  'We  very  definitely  need 
a  flve-year  extension  of  the  Federal  funds 
used  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs.  It  wotUd  be  Impossible  for 
us  to  offer  the  type  of  educational  advantages 
we  now  offer  without  these  funds. 

With  the  approximately  $500,000  received 
In  Federal  funds  annually  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide some  excellent  programs  including: 

1.  An  unexcelled  reading  program. 

2.  Vocational  programs: 
la)    Industrial  Arts, 
lb)    Auto  Mechanics. 

(c)  Auto  Body  Repair. 

( d )  Brick  Masonry. 

(6)    Electrical  Construction. 
(fl    Distributive  Education. 
(g)    Home  Economics, 
(h)    Vocational  Agriculture. 

3.  Music. 

4.  Art. 

5.  Kindergarten  and  Reading  Program  in 
the  summer  for  about  600  children. 

6  FYee  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  low- 
income  children. 

7.  A  Basic  Adult  Education  Program. 
The  continuance  of  these  funds  Is  a  MUST 
for  Washlngrton  County  to  continue  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  all  its  citizens  we  now 
have. 

Sincerely, 

W.  B  OuzTS.  Jr.. 
Superintendent  of  Education, 

Washington  County. 


Washington,  N.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Pfrkins:  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  funds  have  served  use- 
lul  and  needed  purposes  in  the  Beaufort 
County  Schools.  Improvements  have  been 
made  In  the  quality  of  Instruction  and  the 
services  of  the  schools  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  available  without  the  ESEA 
lunds.  Some  of  the  improvements  are  listed 
below: 

1.  A  program  to  strengthen  learning  in  the 
language  arts  with  emphasis  on  reading  in 
•trades  kindergarten  through  eight  has  been 
instituted.  Over  80%  of  the  children  who 
qualify  for  participation  in  the  E£EA  pro- 
gram had  reading  levels  below  the  national 
norms. 

2.  Some  innovations  and  supplements  that 
the  ESEA  funds  have  made  available  are: 

a.  The  employment  of  teacher  aides.  They 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  teachers. 

b.  The  acquisition  of  audio  visual  equip- 
ment and  materials. 


c.  Purchase  of  library  and  supplementary 
Instructional  materials. 

d.  The  institution  of  a  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. 

e.  The  institution  of  an  in-service  train- 
ing program  to  upgrade  the  professional 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  supportive  services 
for  economically  deprived  children  with  ESEA 
funds  to  compliment  the  language  arts  pro- 
grajca  Includes: 

a.  Pood  and  clothing. 

b.  Medical  and  dental  services. 

c.  Ouldance  services. 

d.  Speech  therapy. 

e.  Free  lunches  (The  free  lunch  program 
has  been  an  Immense  amount  of  help  in 
relieving  many  of  the  children  of  malnu- 
trition.) 

I  'Wish  to  strongly  urge  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  continue  the  ESEA  program. 
With  these  funds  we  have  made  great  Im- 
provements in  the  instructional  services  for 
the  children  who  have  the  greatest  deficien- 
cies in  their  cultural  achievements. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  P.  Veasey. 
Superintendent.  Beaufort  County  Schools. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Tex. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  support  for  H.R.  514.  the  bill 
which  would  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  which  would  also 
make  possible  the  appropriating  and  allo- 
cating Federal  monies  for  school  programs 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  time  that  they 
would  normally  be  available. 

As  you  well  know,  funds  made  available 
to  public  schools  through  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  provide  for  a  segment  of 
youth  that  would  otherwise  t>e  neglected. 
These  programs  are  all  educationally  ori- 
ented; however,  some  segments  such  as 
health,  nutrition  and  culture  development 
programs  are  auxiliary,  but  are  all  developed 
with  the  accomplishment  of  educational  ob- 
jectives foremost  in  our  minds. 

Annual  evaluations  have  proven  the  value 
of  these  programs  to  the  economically  and 
educably  deprived  youth  of  our  district.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
raise  the  achievement  level  one  or  more 
years  beyond  grade  placement. 

Further,  it  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  local  educational  agencies  If  monies  were 
appropriated  and  allocated  a  year  in  advance, 
as  it  would  allow  for  a  much  more  systematic 
procedure  in  planning,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  programs  to  be  offered  as  well  as 
obtaining  superior  staff  to  carry  through 
with  the  programs  in  terms  of  meeting  over- 
all and  specific  educational  objectives. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  any  help  you 
might  be  able  to  give  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  act,  as  well  as  securing  ad- 
vanced funding,  will   be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Terrell  W.  Ogg, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
above  statements,  local  school  oflBcials 
clearly  support  the  5-year  extension  of 
education  programs  proposed  in  the 
committee-reported  bill.  H.R.  514.  Many 
more  of  the  school  oflQcials  from  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States  have 
communicated  their  enthusiasm  for  re- 
cent Federal  education  enactments  in 
their  responses  to  the  school  superin- 
tendents questionnaire  circulated  by  the 
committee  last  fall. 

In  another  statement  which  I  plan 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
next  week,  I  will  share  with  my  col- 


leagues some  of  the  specific  comments  of 
these  school  officials. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  DISTIN- 
GUISHED DEAN  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
DELEGATION 

I  Mr.  BEVHjL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  21, 
1969,  marks  a  significant  milestone  in  the 
distinguished  career  of  the  dean  of  our 
Alabama  delegation,  the  Honorable 
George  William  Andrews.  On  this  date, 
Congressman  Andrews  records  his  25th 
year  of  service  to  his  country. 

Since  his  election  on  March  21,  1944, 
the  voters  of  Alabama's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  have  returned  Congress- 
man Andrews  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Congressman  Andrews  is  the  third 
ranking  member  of  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  serves  on  its  sub- 
committee which  appropriates  funds  for 
defense.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Appropriations  and 
was  recently  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

While  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
men  now  serving  in  the  Congress,  he  lias 
consistently  placed  the  needs  and  well- 
being  of  his  country  far  above  any  per- 
sonal ambition  or  recognition. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  Congressman 
Andrews  for  many  years  now,  and  I 
consider  it  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
to  call  him  my  friend. 

During  my  service  in  the  Alabama 
State  Legislature,  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  Congressman  Andrews'  late 
brother,  the  Honorable  L.  K.  "Snag"  An- 
drews, who  was  also  a  highly  skilled 
dedicated  public  servant. 

Congressman  Andrews — by  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  which  have  made 
this  Nation  great  and  his  determination 
to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  ever>- 
American — has  become  known  as  one  of 
the  most  hard-working  and  knowledge- 
able Members  ever  elected  to  this  body. 
Throughout  these  years  of  service,  lie 
has  been  strengthened  and  supported  by 
his  lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  liis  son, 
George,  and  daughter,  Jane  Andrews 
Hinds. 

An  attorney  by  profession.  Congress- 
man George  Andrews  served  as  district 
attorney  in  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Alabama  for  12  years  until  he  joined 
the  Navj'  in  1943.  He  was  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  voters  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Henrj-  B.  Stea- 
gall. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  recognizing  the  lasting 
contributions  Congressman  Andrews  has 
made  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
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As  he  completes  his  first  quarter  cen- 
tury of  service,  we  pause  to  recogntze  his 
many  accomplishments,  then  we  look  to 
the  future  and  the  continued  outstandmg 
service  of  this  great  American 

Mr.  NICHOLJS  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  1944.  25  years  ago,  the  Honorable 
Oeorce  William  Andrew.s,  beloved  dean 
of  our  Alabama  delegation  took  the 
solemn  oath  of  office  as  a  new  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  Alabama 

He  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Steagall  At  the  time  of  his 
election  to  Congress,  he  was  serving  as  a 
lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  in  the  U  S  Navy. 
Lieutenant  Andrews  was  stationed  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  had  been  in  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  for  some  14  months  He 
was  released  from  active  duty  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress 

For  14  consecutive  terms,  the  voters  of 
Alabama's  Third  Congressional  District 
have  returned  Congressman  Andrews  to 
reprewnt  them  In  these  hallowed  Halls  of 
CongrWU.    Representative    Andrews    is 
many    things    to    many    people — to    his 
lovely  wife.  Elizabeth  Bullock  Andrews, 
and  to  his  son,   George,   and  daughter, 
Jane  Andrews   Hinds,   he  is   a   devoted 
father:   to  every  member  of  the  armed 
services  stationed  throughout  the  world 
he  Is  a  stanch  fnend  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter in  his  dedication   to  strengthen 
the  military  poeture  m  behalf  of  a  free 
America;     to     his     many     con.stituents 
tiiroughout     his     district     and     among 
friends  who  know  him  and  respect  him 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama,  he  Is 
the  proverbial  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury-— a    recognized   conservative    and    a 
sturdy  defender  of  preserving  the  nghts 
of  individual  States  as  granted  in  the 
Constitution. 

But  whatever  else  he  may  be.  Congress- 
man Georoe  Andrews  Is  indeed   a   re- 
markable Member  of  this  body.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  and  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  actmg   on  all  appropria- 
tions related  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  public  works  throughout  the 
countrj-.  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  national  magazines  re- 
cently listed  him  among  the  most  10  in- 
fluential Members  of  the  entire  Congress. 
Despite  his  strong  p<:)sture  m  shaping 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  our  dean  has 
no  desire  to  become  a  nationally  known 
political  figure  nor  does  he  have  a  great 
host   of  press  agents  pounng   out  copy 
about  him.  The  Congressman  is  willing 
to  do  his  Job  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  without  fan- 
fare or  blaring  of  trumpets,  though  he  Is 
indeed,  in  seniority,  now  the  third  rank- 
mg  member  of  this  powerful  committee. 
During  his  first  few  years  in  the  House, 
the  Congressman  was  assigned  to  a  series 
of  committees.  Including   the   Veterans' 
Committee.  But  he  was  quickly  selected 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee,  where 
he  has  chaired  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee. Most  of  his  work,  in  a  10-  to  14- 
hour  workday,  is  as  a  member  of  the  vital 
Defense  Subcommittee  This  :s  the  com- 
mittee which  Is  charged  with  spending 
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most  of  our  budget  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  people. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee. 
George  Andrews  becomes  a  party  to  the 
Nation's  top  military  secrets.  Some  of  the 
greatest  American  scientists  are  not  privy 
to  what  Is  discussed  in  front  of  Congress- 
man Andrews'  subcommittee. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  Junior  Member  of 
this  Congress.  I  shall  always  remain 
grateful  for  the  counsel  and  good  advice 
Congre.ssman  .Andrews  gave  me  when  I 
was  a  newly  elected  Member  and  I  vis- 
ited him  In  his  lovely  home  in  Union 
Spring.s.  Ala  He  Is  a  tireless  worker,  get- 
ting to  his  office  early  and  staying  late. 
We  are  indeed  proud  of  him  as  the  dean 
of  our  delegation  and  wish  to  extend  our 
personal  congratulations  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  first  quarter  century  in  the 
U  S   Congress 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  E3CTEND 

Mr.  BETVILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
granted  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remark.s  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  service  of  my  colleague.  Con- 
gre.-^sman  Andrews  of  Alabama 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
t>ama:' 

There  was  no  objection 


RAMON   ROSALES.   STOREKEEPER 
THTRD  CLASS 

Mr  de  la  GARZA  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  uj  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  your  indulgence,  and  that 
of  my  colleagues,  for  lust  a  few  moments 
to  speak  about  a  young  man  who,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  a  great  American.  I  single  him 
out  from  his  buddies  for  no  other  reason 
except  that  he  is  a  Texan  from  the  border 
country  where  I  come  from — a  product 
of  the  heritage  and  culture  peculiar  to 
this  little  corner  of  our  great  country-. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  when  we 
will  have  a  complete  and  tiiorough  repxjrt 
on  the  U  S  S  Pueblo,  or  whether  we  will 
ever  be  able  U)  make  an  intelligent  decl- 
•sion  on  the  nght  or  the  wrong  of  that 
operation,  but  we  do  know  of  the  indi- 
vidual acts  of  courage  and  great  valor  of 
many  of  the  .survivors.  This  is  one  of 
them.  Mr  Speaker,  I  speak  of  Ramon 
Ro-sales.  storekeeper  third  class  of  El 
Paso,  Tex 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  .some  of  the 
testimony  given  by  Storekeeper  Rosales 
Ui  the  Navy  Board  of  Inquiry: 

We  had  lecfores  with  .i  ^uy  we  cailed 
•.Specs'  jii  decaying  Amerlc.m  democracy  ;uid 
religion  Hed  always  <et  mad  at  me  He'd 
always  say  there  waa  no  GtKl  .ind  I  would 
stand  up  and  tell  him  there  was  a  God 

What  a  beautiful  statement.  Mr 
Speaker,  from  one  who  was  under  threat 
jf  death  at  any  minute  And  Just  listen 
to  this  young  man  from  the  border  of 
Texas  explain  the  presence  of  God: 

He  isited  me  If  I  saw  Him  I  told  him  I  saw 
H:ui  eiery  day  la  the  flowers  and  trees  I  told 
him  that  God  waa  life 


What  an  eloquent  statement  In  Its 
simplicity.  Can  you  not.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues,  imagine  just  for  a 
moment  the  scene — a  rough,  arrogant 
Communist,  indoctrinated  perhaps  all 
his  life  with  the  theory  of  a  godless 
world,  being  confronted  by  a  20-year- 
old  young  man  from  our  border  country 
of  Texas,  a  young  man  who  perhaps  did 
not  have  all  the  advantages  which  other 
Americans  had  and  he  stood  there,  look- 
ing the  whole  Communist  world  In  the 
face,  saying  to  them:  'There  is  a  God" 
What  a  simple  and  yet  so  moving  con- 
frontation No  wonder  the  Communist, 
In  the  words  of  Storekeeper  Rosales,  "got 
kind  of  -shook  up." 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues, 
listen  with  me  to  the  genuine  eloquence, 
to  the  Inherent  faith  of  this  young  man 
when  asked  what  most  helped  him  sur- 
vive those  11  months  of  hell.  He  said: 

I  think  It  was  my  faith  In  God  and  my 
country  and  the  decisions  of  mv  command- 
ing officer 

Indeed,  we  have  here  the  expressions 
of  a  true  child  of  God.  of  a  patriot  and 
a  sailor,  worthy  of  his  uniform.  As  a  fur- 
ther example  of  his  explicit  faith  in  his 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  asked  If  he 
were  a  South  Korean  or  a  Filipino,  he 
answered  them,  "I  am  an  American." 
He  used  no  prefix,  no  suffix,  just  pure  and 
simple,  he  said.  "I  am  an  American." 
and  then  not  being  able  to  convince  them, 
he  spoke  in  Spanish  to  them  and  even- 
tually convinced  them  so  that  they 
called  him   "Mexico" 

Storekeeper  Rosales  was  severely  HI 
during  the  time  he  was  imprisoned  and 
was  denied  medical  attention  accordlntj 
to  some  of  the  testimony,  and  yet  through 
all  of  this  he  withstood  the  attempts  of 
the  Communists  to  break  his  will.  All 
Americans  should  be  extremely  proud  of 
this  young  man,  of  his  family  who  in- 
stilled In  him  such  faith  in  God  and 
such  devotion  to  this  country.  I  hope  that 
throughout  our  border  country  of  Texas 
of  which  he  is  a  product,  all  Americans 
,ioln  in  paying  tribute  to  this  young  man 
in  appropriate  visits  and  ceremonies. 

I  respectfully  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  all  my  colleagues,  to  join  with  me 
In  extending  to  Ramon  Rosales,  store- 
keeper third  class,  U.S.  Na\->-,  our  best 
wishes  and  our  commendation  for  his 
behavior  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
our  .strong  support  of  the  faith  and  de- 
votion which  he  professed  for  Gtod  and 
country-  and  In  extending  to  his  family 
and  his  friends  our  felicitations  for  hav- 
ing Riven  our  country  and  the  world 
what  we  should  proudly  call    "a  man." 
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NEWSPAPER     PRESERVATION     ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr  PEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and.  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  prohibiting 
a  joint  operating  venture  by  two  Tuscon 
new.spapers  demands  Immediate  atten- 
tion and  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
20th    century    has    '.vitnessed    not    the 


growth,  but  the  gradual  demise  of  the 
newspaper  Industry,  as  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's papers  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  rising  production  coets  and  the 
competition  with  other  media  for  ad- 
vertising revenue. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  these  eco- 
nomic factors,  newspap>er8  in  22  cities 
across  the  country  have  entered  Into 
joint  operating  arrangements,  whereby 
only  the  commercial  functions  are 
merged  but  competing  news  and  editorial 
voices  are  maintained. 

The  role  of  the  press  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  in  our  society. 
Newspapers  have  continually  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  affect  policy  de- 
cisions at  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  We  have  been  fortimate  in  this 
country  to  foster  and  maintain  differing 
editorial  opinions  and  I  believe  there  is 
untold  culvantage  in  continuing  to  make 
all  views  available  to  the  public.  Our 
democracy  was  founded  on  the  precept 
that  every  man  should  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  direction  his  country 
progresses.  As  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  to  a  nation  of  200  million 
people,  the  press  has  performed  valuably 
in  reporting  and  commenting  on  the 
news  of  the  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  citizenry.  The  opportunity  to 
read  and  hear  diverse  oplriion  on  cur- 
rent issues  of  importance  is  vital  to  every 
American.  What  I  fear  is  that  such  an 
opportunity  will  be  lost  to  the  people  in 
the  22  cities  across  this  Nation  who  pres- 
ently benefit  from  two  newspaper  voices 
operating  xmder  a  joint  arrangement. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
government  without  newspmpers  or  news- 
papers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

While  I  do  not  feel  it  was  the  Intention 
of  our  former  President  to  advocate 
either  course  of  action,  the  poignancy  of 
his  remarks  Is  not  unrelated  to  the  situa- 
tion facing  us  today  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Every  citizen  should  have  access  to  all 
shades  of  news  and  if  this  decision  is  sus- 
tained, thousands  of  people  will  be 
limited  to  one  newspaper  voice  in  their 
cities.  The  divergent  reportorial  efforts 
and  subsequent  commentaries  of  two 
newspapers  in  a  community  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die. 

In  Cleveland  we  are  privileged  to  have 
the  outstanding  services  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  a  Scripps- Howard  publication, 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  published 
by  Newhouse.  In  their  efforts  to  promote 
social  causes,  both  papers  are  invaluable 
not  only  to  me  but  to  our  mutual  con- 
stituencies. It  would  be  a  disaster  for 
Cleveland  if  we  were  faced  with  the  loss 
of  one  of  these  voices. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  have  a 
duty  not  only  to  support  but  to  encourage 
the  participation  by  the  press  in  form- 
ing public  opinion  and  In  determining 
tzovernmental  policy  decisions.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  joined  several  Members  of 
the  House  in  introducing  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  of  1969  to  allow  two 
newspapers  which  have  entered  into  a 


"joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ment" to  be  treated  as  a  single  entity 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  need  to  act  promptly  to  preserve 
competition  in  news  and  editorial  policies 
of  papers  that,  affected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  may  be  forced  to  merge 
or  fold. 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  LUMBER  AND 
PLYWOOD 

(Mr.  "WYATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not 
define  for  the  House  here  today  the  na- 
ture of  the  tremendous  crisis  facing  the 
Nation's  housing  program. 

This  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  already  announced 
hearings  to  look  into  that  matter.  Our 
concern  is  known. 

But  I  would  today  like  to  ask  this 
House  to  consider  the  opportimities  in- 
herent in  this  crisis,  not  only  for  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  Immediately  at 
hand,  but  for  initiating  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  conservation  programs  of  all 
times. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  housing 
goals  we  have  already  established.  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  we  set  our  national 
goal  at  26  million  housing  units  in  the 
next  10  years — or  an  average  of  2.6  mil- 
lion new  homes  every  year,  with  6  million 
of  the  total  to  be  built  for  our  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

Other  nations  who  look  to  us  for  part 
of  their  raw  materials  have  set  similar 
goals.  Japan  hopes  to  build  nearly  2  mil- 
lion housing  units  this  year,  more  than  it 
has  ever  built  in  any  1  year  any  time  in 
its  history. 

Tragically,  though,  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  these  goals  will  not 
be  met.  Economists  had  forecast  1.6  mil- 
lion new  home  starts  in  the  Nation  this 
year,  a  whole  million  less  than  we  had 
hoped  for.  But  now — as  a  result  of  the 
price  crunch  that  alarms  us  all — the  ex- 
Iierts  predict  we  will  fall  200.000  units 
short  of  that. 

It  is  clear  we  cannot  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  properly  house  Americans  to 
become  stalled.  The  urban  unrest  we  feel 
in  this  country  is  real.  We  must  provide 
the  means  and  the  material  to  meet  our 
housing  goals.  We  must  have  good  hous- 
ing. And  we  must  have  it  soon. 

All  building  material  prices  are  cer- 
tainly an  important  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face,  but  they  are  only  part. 

Mortgage  rates  also  have  gone  up. 
Land  costs  have  increased.  Labor  costs 
have  climbed.  And  combined,  they  have 
imposed  a  serious  burden  on  the 
Nation's  homebuyer  in  every  income 
bracket,  but  most  particularly  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  groups. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  factors  behind  the  increases 
except  to  say  that  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  each  of  them.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  reason  behind  the  mate- 
rial price  Increase,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
plies to  lumber  and  plywood  products, 
can  be  linked  to  the  very  basic  functions 
of  supply  and  demand. 


The  soaring  costs,  quite  simply ,/»n  be 
traced  directly  to  a  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terial and,  therefore,  can  he  eliminated 
only  if  we  remove  the  problems  causing 
the  shortage. 

The  forest  products  industry  has  been 
doing  its  utmost  to  meet  material  de- 
mands from  uncommitted  log  supplies, 
that  is,  log  available  for  domestic  proc- 
essing into  lumber  and  plywood. 

Last  year  the  industry  produced  a  rec- 
ord 14  billion  square  feet  of  plywood,  and 
more  than  30  billion  board  feet  of  soft- 
wood lumber,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
both  consumed  by  residential  construc- 
tion. 

This  year,  both  industries  expect  to 
produce  more,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
market  will  require. 

The  plywood  industry,  for  example,  es- 
timates it  will  produce  15.9  billion  feet 
this  year,  while  the  demand  will  exceed 
16.2  billion  feet  at  February  price  levels. 
It  would  take  an  estimated  8  billion 
board  feet  of  additional  lumber  and  ply- 
wood just  to  fill  the  gap  between  what 
the  homebuilding  industry  expects  to 
build  at  1.6  million  units,  and  the  ideal 
goal  of  2.6  million  set  in  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  impact  of  the  shortage  on 
the  price  of  raw  material  has  been  most 
severe. 

Log  prices  in  the  woods  of  Oregon  have 
soared  to  frightening  heights. 

F^om  1962  to  early  1968.  stumpage 
prices  roughly  quadrupled.  In  the  12 
months  between  the  last  quarter  of  1967 
and  the  last  quarter  of  1968  the  stump- 
age  prices  for  west  coast  Douglas-ftr  ro.se 
from  $42.70  to  $92.90  a  thousand  board 
feet. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  intense 
competition  to  obtain  scarce  softwood 
lumber  for  processing  occurred  this  week 
in  my  district.  The  timber  was  70  to  80 
years  old  and  of  a  type  found  in  the 
BLMs  "Tillmook  Intensive  Yoimg 
Growth  Project."  It  was  a  thinning  sale 
being  offered  by  the  BLM  on  Bell  Moun- 
tain. The  BLM  cruisers  had  estimated 
the  thinning  to  contain  13  million  board 
feet  of  timber.  Industry's  estimate  was 
1.1  million.  The  appraisal  price  of  $58 
per  thousand  on  BLM's  volume  estimate 
was  the  minimum  acceptable  in  this 
Government  timber  sale.  After  intense 
competition,  this  sale  finally  sold  for  ap- 
proximately $120  per  thousand.  Addi- 
tional road  costs,  harvesting,  and  so 
forth,  will  make  this  thinning  material 
delivered  to  the  mill  cost  $170  to  $180  per 
thousand  before  it  ever  is  manufactured 
into  lumber  or  plywood.  And  this  from 
thinnings  that  do  not  produce  the  qual- 
ity veneers  needed  for  our  best  grades  of 
sanded  plywood. 

I  find  this — as  my  State  finds  it — one 
of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the  en- 
tire situation.  Mills  face  the  frightening 
possibility  that  should  market  prices  fall 
they  will  be  unable  to  use  the  high-cost 
material  they  have  already  agreed  to 
purchase. 

But  what  of  the  challenges  and  the  op- 
portunities I  spoke  about? 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  if  we  are  to 
relieve  the  shortage,  we  must  in  some 
way  find  additional  raw  material,  for 
added  raw  materials  would  not  only  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  prices  bid  for  new 
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materials  but  permit  the  Industry  to  sup- 
ply all  of  the  building  material  necefl«ary 
to  house  Americans 

We  In  Concrrees  have  talked  In  terms 
of  short-range  solutions  for  many,  many 
years.  And  there  Is  a  need  to  talk  about 
them  today.  SiKh  Federal  timber  selling 
programs  as  hlgh-coet.  low- return  sal- 
vage and  thinning  sales,  made  possible 
by  the  extreme  shortage  of  timber  for 
processing  and  the  usxially  high  product 
market  for  sales  and  in  currently  under- 
developed Rocky  Mountain  forests,  are 
needed  and  welcomed  But  they  beg  the 
solution  to  the  total  problem  It  is  a 
Band-aid  approach  to  a  deep  gash 

Most  desperately  needed  is  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  problem  One,  chat,  as  I 
said,  could  become  the  most  dynamic 
conservation  program  of  ail  time 

In  reality.  I  suggest  iu>tni:.g  new 
What  I  propose  here  has  been  tested  and 
proven  by  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  timber  producint?  Pacific 
Northwest 

I  .speak,  of  course,  about  the  introduc- 
tfhn  of  the  most  modern  foiest  manage- 
ment techniques  mto  the  operation  of 
our  national  forests  I  speak  of  high  in- 
tensity forest  mana»<emer.c  known  by 
some  as  the  management  >:  tne  high 
yield  foiest.  by  others  a.^  the  mana^je- 
ment  of  the  dynamic  lorest  and  by  all, 
as  a  meaiis  of  producing  .nure  timber 
witnm  a  shorter  speui  of  time 

It  u  modern  forestr>-,  involvmg  pie- 
comme:cia»  and  commercial  thinnings — 
reforestation  with  super  trees,  genetics, 
and  fertilization — usuik  every  known 
method  of  making  trees  t<r  jw  more  rap- 
idly 

The  concept  is  not  new  We  pioneered 
.such  developments  in  aiJinculture  years 
ago  And,  a.-,  a  result,  we  have  new  varie- 
ties of  corn  and  wheat  and  new  breeds 
of  pork  and  bee!  which  attest  to  the 
validity  of  tiie  effort. 

The  increases  in  production  that  we 
could  get  i:i  timber  trom  our  nationai 
forests  dy  adopting  such  a  program  could 
be  enormous  They  could  be  more  spec- 
tacular than  anythmg  of  this  kind  ven- 
tured by  Government  before 

Edward  P  Cliff.  Chiet  of  the  Forest 
Service,  told  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  last  November  tnat  allowable 
cuu>  could  m  tmie  be  increased  about  at 
least  two-thirds  by  such  practices  on  the 
nio.'-e  productive  portions  oi  the  national 
forests. 

Some  foresters  m  my  home  State  of 
Oregon  have  predicted  even  more  sub- 
stantial gains 

Oregon,  as  I  have  told  all  of  you  many 
times,  Ls  the  Nations  No  1  forest  State 
Forest  products  bnim  SI  5  billion  into 
the  States'  economy  eveiy  year  The 
State  s  forest  industry  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  S6UU  nulllon  and  provides  more 
than  85,000  jobs. 

And  we  produce  a  quarter  of  all  Uie 
softwood  lumber  and  half  of  the  soft- 
wood plywood  in  the  entire  Nation. 

.And  in  Oregon,  we  must  rt-ly  for  most 
of  our  timber  supply  on  Federal  lands. 
Federal  atiencies  control  57  8  percent  of 
t.^e  _'6  6  million  acres  of  forests  and 
almost  65  percent  of  the  softwood  timber 
volume  .n  our  State. 
It  should  be  obvious,  then,  that  Ore- 


gon's ability  to  help  the  Nation  meet  its 
housing  needs  will  depend.  In  large  part, 
on  Just  how  the  Federal  Government 
manages  the  lands  its  controls. 

At  the  Senate  Small  Business  hearings. 
Mr  Wesley  Rickard,  an  indei>endent 
forest  consultant  and  economist,  said 
that  :he  aiinual  allowable  cut  in  the 
nationai  forest*  of  the  region,  m  his 
opinion,  could  be  Incresised  anywhere 
from  80  to  136  percent  by  the  adoption 
of  the  high-yield  program 

He  estimated  we  could  harvest  340 
million  board  feet  of  timber  more  than 
Is  being  harvested  now  on  one  of  our 
Oregon  national  forests  and  as  high  as 
an  additional  320  million  board  feet  on 
another 

The  State  of  Washmgton's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Re.sources  originated 
.several  years  awo  as  a  result  of  Wash- 
ington State  legislative  action  during  the 
time  one  of  our  colleagues,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  ably  i^uided  Its  creation 
That  department  of  natural  resources 
now  under  the  direction  of  Lands  Com- 
mi.ssioner  Bert  Cole  also  has  been  able 
to  increase  its  harvest  from  469  million 
board  feet  in  1959  to  774  million  board 
feet  for  the  1970  decade,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  sound  forestry  practices. 
And  the  Weyerhaeu.ser  Co  .  which  is 
intensifying  forest  management  on  its 
lands  through  a  high  yield  forestn.-  pro- 
gram expect.s  to  increa.se  growth  by  more 
than  one-third. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  the  .sam^  type  pro- 
grams on  our  Federal  lands  Needs  of 
the  Nation  and  the  conditions  of  the  raw- 
material  pressures  on  our  forests  make 
such  a  program  imperative 

The  etTort.  of  cour.se,  will  require  ade- 
quate funding  It  will  require  a  business- 
like management  ajiproach  But  it  will 
not  call  for  a  big  spendlns;  program  In 
fact,  it  will  involve,  in  most  instances, 
simply  a  compression  of  expenditures 
that  would  have  been  necessary  even  if 
such  a  program  were  nor  adopted 

We  would  simply  require  immediate 
fimds  for  reforestation,  for  low-cost, 
minimum-standard  access  roads,  for 
concentrated  fertilization,  thinning,  all 
of  the  techniques  that  modem  forestry- 
practice  .should  require  anyway 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  here  that  adop- 
tion of  a  high-yield  program  for  a 
nationai  fort-st  will  .solve  every  ill  im- 
mediately W'.'  necJ  to  review  the  pre.sc'nt 
tmiber  sale  policies  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  make  sure  that  timber  ready  for  sale 
and  available  for  sale  is.  in  fact,  put  up 
for  auction 

We  must  remedy  any  manpower  short- 
ages which  may  hamper  sales  efforts.  At 
the  same  time  new  and  ttetter  efBclencies 
m  manpower  utilization  in  Federal  tim- 
ber management  agencies  might  be  de- 
vised. We  must  help  where  we  can  in 
making  certain  tiiat  railcars  are  available 
for  shipping  products  produced,  listing 
only  a  few  of  the  immediate  problems 
that  will  also  need  our  consideration.  The 
recent  ICC  order  is  an  important  step  in 
alleviating  the  perennial  boxcar  flatcar 
shortage  and  the  ICC  sliould  be  com- 
mended for  Anally  having  acted  to  re- 
solve this  years  shortage 


I  have  not  yet  touched  on  changes  in 
log  export  regulations  for  I  feel  that  first 
we  must  look  at  and  resolve  the  biggest 
problem  in  our  timber  supply  question — 
that  of  achieving  a  high  level  of  forest 
management  on  our  public  forest  lands 
and  a  high  level  of  harvest  commensu- 
rate with  management.  Certainly  with 
Americans  Investing  greater  sums  in  high 
intensity  forest  management  in  their 
public  forests  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  higher  returns  In  wood  products 
suitable  for  American  homes. 

It.  therefore,  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  some  further  accommodations 
must  be  achieved  with  the  overseas  users 
of  our  softwood  logs.  Further  Joint  clari- 
fication and  effort  is  needed  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  softwood  products  avail- 
able for  export  but  certainly  the  volume 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
Americans  in  need  of  proper  housing.  I 
believe  the  present  high  softwood  log 
price  situation  may  temporarily  have 
relieved  export  pressures. 

Today's  high  priced  logs  are  probably 
less  attractive  to  export  buyers  than  they 
were  in  months  past.  However,  we  wlil 
find  the  big  cnmch  occiuring  this  sum- 
mer when  the  log  export  buying  interests 
again  enter  the  timber  buying  market  in 
the  West  and  this  time  possibly  in  the 
south.eastem  pine  forests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  plea  todav  for 
the  establishment  of  hlgh-j-leld  forests 
on  national  forest  lands,  with  an  addi- 
tional plea  to  conservationists  to  join  the 
fight.  The  youth  and  his  family  in  the 
tjhetto  to  whom  we  have  been  promising 
adequate  housing  has  every  bit  as  much  a 
vested  Interest  in  our  national  forests 
and  its  products  as  a  naturalist  and 
recreatlonist  who  wants  the  pristine 
wilderness  of  that  forest  all  for  his  own 
personal  enjoyment.  The  great  national 
forests  belong  to  every  person  and  everj* 
segment  of  our  country. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  as  a  conser- 
vationist and  for  my  support  In  obtaining 
wilderness  and  recreation  areas  for  the 
use  of  the  many  who  find  the  Nation's 
forests  and  its  wilderness  their  particular 
type  of  enjoyment.  I  am  not  advocating 
nor  have  I  ever  advocated  a  policy  of  cut 
and  run    Those  days  are  gone  forever. 
What  I  am  advocating  is  that  some  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber 
products  from  our  national  forests  be  ap- 
plied to  payinr  for  the  intensified  forest 
management  on  the  Federal  lands.  Pri- 
vate industry-  is  doing  this  most  profit- 
ably    and    successfully— the    State    of 
Washington  is  doing  this  profitably  and 
successfully.  The  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense 's  doing  this  profitably  and  suc- 
cessfully   While  this  will   require  some 
more  Federal  dollars  now,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished   fact   also   that    for   every   dollar 
spent  today  in  hiph- level  intensified  for- 
est management  several  additional  dol- 
lars are  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasurj-. 
The  result  of  each  increased  invest- 
ment in  our  Federal  forest  management 
during  the  past  several  years  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  wood  production 
and  a  substantial  profit  in  dollars  plus  the 
wise  use.  not  the  wasteful  disuse,  of  a 
renewable  resource. 
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In  the  outgoing  administration's  budg- 
et it  was  estimated  that  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  our  national  forests  would  be 
$237.6  million.  Largely  because  of  the  in- 
creased price  of  stumpage.  the  Forest 
Service  now  testifies  that  there  will  be 
an  additional  $100  million  of  revenues 
received  by  the  Government  over  and 
above  the  estimate  previously  made  and 
contained  in  the  Johnson  budget.  Even 
a  small  portion  of  this  additional  money 
plowed  back  into  intensive  mtuiagement 
with  assurances  for  necessary  additional 
regular  financing  in  the  future  would 
permit  very  substantial  increases  in  our 
Forest  Service  timber  harvest.  The  pro- 
gram announced  by  the  White  House 
yesterday  for  a  small  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  Forest  Service,  plus  a  very 
few  million  dollars  additional  moneys  for 
fiscal  1970  is  encouraging  evidence  of  the 
concern  over  the  supply  of  raw  material. 
It  is.  however,  totally  inadequate  to 
have  any  meaningful  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent high  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood 
and  I  would  like  to  be  confident  that  this 
is  only  the  first  short  step  toward  really 
resolving  this  problem. 

It  is  about  time  the  Federal  forests  are 
managed  in  a  real  businesslike  basis  and 
that  the  public  agencies  we  are  charging 
with  this  management  are  not  subjected 
to  the  almost  impossible  handicaps  in- 
herent in  the  present  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  appropriation  policies  and 
procedures. 

Again.  I  emphasize  for  each  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  program  can  be  adopted 
easily  within  the  framework  of  the  sus- 
tained yield  concept.  In  other  words,  our 
forests  can  be  maintained  profitably  un- 
der this  program  without  a  reduction  In 
the  number  or  the  size  of  our  forests.  My 
friends  in  the  conservation  movement 
should  realistically  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  intelligent  promotion  of  this 
plan  will  provide  more  recreation  areas, 
more  wildlife,  and  more  access  to  those 
wishing  to  use  our  forests  for  recrea- 
tion— national  forests  belonging  to  every 
citizen  in  our  country. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  OUP.  AVIATION  AND 
AVIATION  INDUSTRIES 

'Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  we  face  in  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  country  concerns 
the  outlook  for  our  aviation  and  aviation 
industries. 

Tlie  day  used  to  be  that  aviation  was 
the  dedicated  hobby  of  only  a  few  ven- 
turesome souls,  but  this  is  now  far  from 
the  situation.  Aviation  has  become  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  moving  forces  in 
keeping  our  country  on  the  move,  and 
this  growth.  whUe  it  has  been  good,  has 
also  presented  us  with  many  problems. 

Probably  the  single  greatest  need  in 
development  of  our  airports  and  air  sys- 
tems is  that  of  reconciling  the  need  for 
tremendously  expanded  technical  devel- 
opment, with  the  desirability  for  keeping 
aviation  open  to  as  many  enthusiasts  as 
possible.  This  problem  comes  to  us  at  a 
time  which  is  critical  and  important, 


because  of  the  tremendous  demands  and 
congestion  recently  being  seen  at  many 
of  our  leading  airports. 

These  problems  of  congestion  are  not 
Important  simply  because  they  cause 
greatly  lengthened  delays  to  the  passen- 
ger and  wasted  utfiizatlon  of  our  air 
equipment.  They  are  also  important  be- 
cause of  the  very  serious  and  critical 
challenges  they  make  to  aviation  safety. 
As  we  have  heard  the  term  so  omi- 
nously expressed  before,  many  of  our 
major  airports  already  have  reached  the 
point  of  saturation.  This  is  an  apt  and 
telling  description  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  letting  the  problem  go  un- 
checked. Because  if  we  allow  the  manner 
of  handling  air  traflQc  in  and  out  of  our 
major  population  centers  to  progress  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  then  we  will 
go  beyond  the  point  of  saturation  and 
wUl  literally  see  a  fiood  of  devastation 
and  disaster  fall  upon  us. 

Already  we  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  control  requires  upward  of  a 
dozen  tiers  of  circling  trafBc  patterns. 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
realize  the  danger  Inherent  in  such  a 
situation  and  sadly  enough,  v.'e  have  a 
grim  history  of  the  type  of  failures  I 
mention.  Perhaps  the  single  most  shock- 
ing crash  was  the  collision  several  years 
ago  between  two  airliners  over  Metro- 
politan New  York  City. 

We  simply  must  get  started  on  ways 
to  provide  broad-based  planning  and  ac- 
tion to  get  the  airports  we  need,  and  to 
get  them  in  convenient  but  safe  loca- 
tions. We  must  work  to  improve  safety 
procedures  in  the  use  of  airways  and  air 
systems.  And  we  must  do  this  In  such  a 
way  to  promote  fair  and  equitable  access 
by  all  users. 

The  problem  Is  going  to  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better.  One  regrettable  fact 
in  the  development  of  airport  and  air 
systems  is  that  a  2-  or  3 -year  leadtime 
is  required  to  bring  about  remedies  to  the 
needs  which  already  exist 

To  attack  the  problem  on  the  scale  nec- 
essary to  get  us  back  on  top  of  our  ad- 
vance in  technology  will  require  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
all  aviation  users. 

It  is  against  the  backdrop  of  this  crit- 
ical series  of  problems  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  ) ,  a  package  of  leg- 
islative remedies,  designed  to  find  the  ap- 
proaches which  will  provide  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  self-help  in  the  field 
of  aviation. 

I  am  introducing  a  package  of  bills — 
one  to  create  and  levy  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  taxes  on  most  segments  of  the 
aviation  industry;  and  the  other  to 
utilize  these  taxes  in  a  newly  created 
aviation  trust  fund.  It  is  my  goal  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  tap  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  aviation  use,  in  order 
that  each  segment  bear  some  portion  of 
the  tremendous  cost  needed  for  aviation 
development  over  the  coming  years. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  each  part  of  the 
industry  will  have  to  pay  its  fair  share. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  approach 
vdll  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  groups 
and  individuals  involved  in  this  com- 
plex and  interwoven  field. 


At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  go  over 
the  first  of  the  two  bills  I  am  introducing, 
the  tax  measure.  This  bill  calls  for 
revenues  from  the  following  sources: 

First,  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  gallon  on  fuel 
and  gasoline  used  in  commercial  fiights, 
with  the  provision  that  half  of  this 
amount  shall  be  granted  back  to  the  air- 
ports served  by  the  scheduled  carriers 
to  t>e  applied  toward  the  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  those  airports: 
Second,  a  tax  of  8  cents  a  gallon  on 
fuel  and  gasoline  used  in  other  types  of 
fiights — another  provision  in  the  second 
bill  allows  a  refund  of  4  cents  a  gallon 
to  the  State  in  which  the  retail  sale 
occurred  in  order  that  the  State  might 
improve  its  own  general  aviation  pro- 
grams and  services; 

Third,  an  increased  passenger  tax  on 
commercial  flights  from  5  to  8  percent; 
and. 

Fourth,  a  new  tax  of  3  percent  on  air- 
freight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  source  which 
probably  should  be  tapped  is  in  interna- 
tional air  travel.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  a  passenger  tax  and  in  all  prob- 
ability, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
these  bills  calling  for  a  tax  of  $1  or  $2 
per  person  on  all  international  air 
travelers  departing  or  coming  into  the 
United  States.  I  imderstand  that  $1  tax 
probably  would  raise  about  $45  million 
annually,  and  this  might  be  one  of  the 
areas  to  be  considered  in  our  committee 
deliberations  on  a  fair  allocation  of  the 
costs. 

Fifth.  At  this  point.  I  would  also  like 
to  note  that  the  second  bill  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  U.S.  Treasury  appro- 
priations of  up  to  $300  million  armually 
into  the  airport  and  airways  trust  fimd. 
You  can  see  this  approach  calls  on  all 
parties  to  make  a  contribution  to  im- 
provement of  the  system:  general  avia- 
tion; commercial  aviation;  airline  pas- 
sengers; air  shippers;  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

All  of  the  revenues  and  appropriations 
marked  from  the  above  sources  are,  pur- 
suant to  the  second  bill,  pooled  into  the 
airport  and  airways  trust  fund. 

In  setting  these  proposals  out.  how- 
ever, I  wish  strongly  to  note  that  I  am 
not.  in  suggesting  tax  levels  and  per- 
centages, attempting  to  make  a  hard  and 
fast  judgment  about  the  relative  level  of 
contributions  to  be  obtained  from  each 
of  the  sources  mentioned.  Instead,  I  am 
simply  trjing  to  draw  a  rough  approxi- 
mation as  to  'vhat  would  be  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  cost,  and  I  would  hope 
that  hearings  on  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide clearer  evidence  as  to  how  many  dol- 
lars of  revenue  we  are  speaking  of  when 
we  mention,  say.  a  tax  of  8  cents  a  gallon. 
In  contemplating  the  intricate  forces 
at  work  in  aviation.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Commerce  Committee  or 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
have  difficulty  in  making  a  final  judg- 
ment about  how  to  allocate  the  costs 
without  the  benefit  of  some  kind  of  his- 
tory under  taxes  and  revenues  at  vari- 
ous levels.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
second  bill  contains  a  provision  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  undertake  a  2-year  study  "respect- 
ing the  appropriate  method  for  allocat- 
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Insr  the  cost  of  the  airport  and  airway 
system  amonK  the  various  users  and 
shall  Identify  the  costa  for  the  Federal 
Government  " 

In  commenting  on  this  second  bill. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  liice  to  proceed  to 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  Its 
provisions 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  bill  creates 
a  trust  fund,  much  like  the  Federal  high- 
way trust  fund  The  name  of  this  fund 
Ls  to  be  the  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund,  and  it  will  be  administered  under 
the  Department  of  Transportation  All 
of  the  taxes  specified  in  the  tax  measure 
will  be  earmarlced  for  this  fund. 
Moreover,  there  ;s  a  provision  for  al- 
lowing contributions  by  the  Federal 
Government 

Moneys  from  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  of  ttrants  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 

Also,  the  bill  authorizes  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures to  acquire.  e.stablLsh  and  im- 
prove «UT  navigation  facilities  and  for 
a  nuTTrtjCT-  of  other  activities,  mcludint; 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  air 
navigation  faurilitles  and  research  and 
development  activities  as  they  relate  to 
safety 

In  addition  to  the  authorized  expendi- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
as  manager  of  the  trust  fund.  ;s  empow- 
ered to  guarantee  airport  development 
loans.  The  type  of  loan  covered  by  this 
provision  Ls  a  "hard"  loan  which  afTords 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  redemption  or 
repayment 

Moreover,  the  loans  must  be  made  un- 
der such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deems 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  airport 
development  made  pursuant  to  >uch 
loans  does  have  adequate  financial  back- 
ing for  Its  completion 

The  maturity  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed  jnder  this  portion  of  the  bill 
is  a  maximum  of  30  years,  and  the  total 
amount  of  loans  outstandmg  at  any  one 
time  may  not  exceed  $1  billion 

Mr  Speaker  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  new  tax  of  8  cents  a  gallon  imp<jsfd 
on  all  flights  other  than  scheduled  and 
supplemental  carriers  is  subject  to  a  rf- 
fu:;d  of  50  percent  to  the  State  in  which 
the  retail  sale  occurred  in  order  that 
such  State  might  improve  its  general 
aviation  programs. 

Once  the  State  has  qualified  and  re- 
ceived this  refund,  it  shall  be  used  only 
to  carry  3ut  a  compreher.sive  State  avia- 
tion prMiiram  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote, encourage  and  develop  civil  aero- 
nautics in  that  State,  "properly  adapted 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  such 
State  for  an  air-transportation  .system, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  promotion, 
encouragement,  and  development  of  a 
national  air-transportation  system  " 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  briefly 
earlier  the  revenue  provision  calling;  for 
a  2  cents  a  gallon  levy  on  commercial 
aviation  fuel  and  gasoline  is  also  subject 
to  a  provision  whereby  half  is  earmarked 
for  a  specific  use 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  is  a  bal- 
anced approach  on  the  issue  of  providin'; 
services  back  to  the  various  aviation 
users,  my  bill  includes  a  provision  for  air- 
port operations  grants  to  those  airports 
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served  by  commercial  car-iers  Specifical- 
ly the  secrerary  of  Transportation  is 
directed  to  ^laiit  half  of  the  2-cent  com- 
me.'cial  fuel  tax  Ui  the  spon.sors  of  public 
airports  and  such  funds  i  .shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  solely  for  expenses 
'  not  otherwise  eligible  for  Federal  finan- 
cial a.sslstancei  directly  related  to  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  a  public  air- 
port providing  .services  to  air  carriers 
engaged  in  air  transportation   ■ 

In  e.stabllshing  a  formula  for  making 
.such  operations  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  number 
of  air  carriers  serving  the  airport  con- 
cerned, including  the  equipment  accom- 
modations, facilities  and  .ser\-lces  pro- 
vided the  public  by  the  carriers  at  such 
airport.  Also,  he  .shall  consider  the  im- 
mediate and  future  needs  for  airport 
services  at  such  airpt)rt.  and  the  aco- 
^raphic  distribution  of  operational  tyrants 
as  they  will  promote  the  development  of 
a  national  airport  system 

Mr    Speaker,  the  final  major  portion 
of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  deals  with  an  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Airport    .\ct.    to    authorize    appro- 
priations   totaling    $665    million    over   a 
D-year  pertod   This  extension  is  of  those 
<rant    provisions    which    have    already 
provided   a   greatly   improved   standard 
of  service  at  airports  all  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try  Moreover,  there  is  an  authorization 
of  515  million  over  a  5-vear  period  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands   There   is  also   a   specific  section 
calling  for  an  authorization  of  $70  mil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period  tor  the  purpose 
of    developing     'airports,    the    primarv 
purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  general  avia- 
tion and  to  relieve  congestion  of  airports 
having  hiKh-density  traffic  serving  other 
segment-s  of  aviation.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  believe 
the  main  thrust  of  these  bills  should  be 
clear  The  message  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  an  air  system  which 
ran  respond  to  the  demands  of  all  users, 
then  we  should  creat*  a  sj-stem  by  which 
each  user  bears  his  pro  rata  share  of 
the  cost. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  bill  to  reach 
out  as  far  as  po.ssible  to  tap  those  sources 
of  revenue  which  legitimately  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  I  have  at- 
tempted to  create  a  permanent  system 
which  has  the  flexibihty  to  grow  in  the 
same  way  we  all  know  that  aviation  will 
grow  in  this  country 

In  the  long  run.  I  believe  we  cannot 
Ignore  this  problem  a  moment  longer. 
•Already,  we  are  seeing  evidence  that 
the  system  is  saturated  to  the  point  at 
which  some  of  the  users  are  being  rel- 
egated to  ditferent  role.s — not  by  con- 
scious choice,  but  simply  because  there 
IS  now  no  other  alternative  safely  to 
handle  the  situation 

I  say  this  situation  cannot  last  much 
longer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
obtain  quick  hearings  on  these  measures, 
and  on  others  to  achieve  this  .same  goal. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  AVIATION  AND 
AVIATION  INDUSTRIES 

'  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permis-sion   to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Pickle  ■  and  join  in  coauthoring  the 
legislation  that  he  just  explained  to  the 
House. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  mv  distinguished 
colleague.  J  J  Pickle,  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  today  to  create  a  national  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund  and  to  ad- 
vance the  •'coordinated  national  plan  of 
airport  and  airways  systems." 

Many  here  will  recall"  that  in  August  of 
1967,  I  addressed  this  chamber  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Growing  Crisis  of  the 
Lack  of  All-ports,"  under  a  1-hour  spe- 
cial order 

In  those  remarks.  I  outlined  mv  gen- 
eral impressions  of  the  aviation  situation 
In  America  as  follows: 

First.  The  United  SUtes  is  facing  an 
airport  crisis  of  immense  proportions. 

Second.  Tliere  is  no  concentrated  and 
coordinated  comprehensive  program  of 
airport  improvement  in  this  countiy. 

Third.  It  is  my  strong  and  carefully 
considered  opinion  that  the  present  na- 
tional airport  plan  is  out  of  date  even 
before  it  is  completed. 

Fourth.  The  economic  growth  of  this 
country  can  never  reach  its  full  potential 
unless  and  until  we  update  our  airport 
and  transportation  systems. 

Fifth.  Tlie  political  leadership  in  this 
country  must  immediately  embark  on  a 
program  to  establish  a  coordinated  na- 
tional plan  of  integrated  airport  systems 
In  addition,  I  said  that  two  basic  re- 
quirements were  needed— adoption  of  a 
•coordinated   national   plan    of   airport 
and    ain^ays    systems."    and    a    recom- 
mended method  of  financing  such  a  plan 
In   regard   to   financing.   I  have  long 
advocated   establishment   of   an   airport 
and  airways  trust  fund  similar  to  our 
tnist  fund  for  highways  so  as  to  permit 
each  of  these  modes  of  transportation  to 
go  forward  together  in  the  most  efficient 
coordinated,  and  integrated  manner 

The  legislative  package  which  xMr 
Pickle  and  I  have  coauthored  and  are 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  indi- 
cate and  suggest  ways  and  means  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  acquired  to  carry- 
out  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
•coordinated  national  plan  of  airport 
and  airway  systems.  • 

This  legislative  package'  contains 
two  bills 

The  first  creates  revenues  from  various 
aspects  of  the  aviation  industry',  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  A  -'-cent  tax  per  gallon  on  fuel 
and  gasoline  used  for  commercial  air 
flights. 

Second  An  8-cent  tax  per  gallon  on 
fuel  and  gasoline  used  in  other  types  of 
flights. 

Third   An  increased  passenger  tax  on 
commercial  flights  from  5  to  8  percent 
and 

Fourth   A  new  tax  of  3  percent  on  air 

freight 

The  .second  bill  provides  for  a  U.S. 
Treasury  authorization  of  up  to  $300 
million  annually  into  the  newly  created 
airport  and  airways  trust  fimd. 
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Mr.  Pickle  has  already  outlined  the 
details  and  intricacies  of  each  of  these 
bills  so  I  will  not  duplicate  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
there  are  many  diverse  views  on  how  best 
we  can  and  should  finance  an  airport  and 
airway  system  and  I  am  certain  that 
many  aviation  groups  and  interests  will 
not  fully  agree  on  every  aspect  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

However,  time  is  running  out.  Perhaps 
the  only  way  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  successful  conclusion,  will  be  through 
the  deliberative  process  and  one  of  pri- 
mary objectives  of  this  legislation  is  to 
get  us  pointed  in  that  direction  without 
any  further  delay. 

Quite  frankly.  I  believe  hearings  should 
be  scheduled  soon  to  consider  this  and 
other  legislative  proposals  that  have  been 
advanced  to  help  resolve  the  serious  air- 
port and  airway  crisis  that  is  worsening 
with  each  passing  day.  In  this  regard,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Aeronautics  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  also  consider  some  of  the 
excellent  recommendations  recently 
made  by  the  aviation  industry  itself. 

One  of  the  most  recent  proposals  to 
evolve  comes  from  a  group  of  leading 
;eneral-aviation  airplane,  engine,  and 
avionics  manufacturers,  as  follows: 

First.  Airways  user  charges:  For  gen- 
eral aviation,  an  avgas  and  jet  fuel  tax 
of  8  cents  per  gallon  for  the  first  year,  9 
rents  for  the  second  year  and  10  cents 
lor  the  third.  For  the  airlines,  6  percent 
on  domestic  and  overseas  passenger 
tickets;  2  percent  on  international  tick- 
ets: 3  percent  on  domestic  and  inter- 
national freight. 

Second.  Pro  rata  shares  of  total  charge 
for  airways  use:  Airlines,  50  percent; 
-eneral  aviation.  20  percent;  and  Gov- 
ernment. 30  percent. 

Third:  Airports:  Trust  fund,  would  be 
set  up  with  its  source  an  additional  2- 
percent  tax  on  airline  domestic  pas- 
.senger  tickets  and  $2  per  head  on  Inter- 
national passengers.  Federal  aid  to  alr- 
ixjrts.  would  be  continued  on  same  50-50 
basis  Its  funds  would  go  principally  to 
small  hubs,  general  aviation  airports  and 
V-STOL  facilities  and  would  include 
ILS. 

I  further  believe  the  airlines  transpor- 
tation industry  hais  some  excellent  im- 
provement recommendations  to  make. 
They  are  concerned  over  the  fuel  and 
gasoline  tax  but  tend  to  support  the 
•'ticket  tax"  approach.  The  committees 
should  carefully  evaluate  each  of  these 
•alternative"  proposals. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of 
Airport  Executives  have  both  advanced 
very  intriguing  and  exciting  proposals 
for  airport  development  that  merit  close 
consideration.  The  AOPA  has  recom- 
mended formulating  a  public  corporate 
entity  similar  to  the  telephone  and 
Comsat  approach. 

In  addition,  I  urge  Congress  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  carefully  review  the  recent 
paper  prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
AOPA  regarding  the  development  of  an 
integrated  airport  and  airway  system 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  advanced. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  legislative  pack- 
age, Mr.  Pickle  and  I  have  attempted  to 
make  one  message  crystal  clear,  and  this 
is  the  message — If  the  United  States  Is 
to  have  a  truly  effective  and  visionary 
airport  and  airways  system  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  all  users,  then 
each  user  should  bear  a  pro  rata  share  of 
the  cost.  But  there  Is  one  other  very  defi- 
nite fact  of  life — the  general  public  will 
benefit  tremendously  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  airport  system.  Therefore, 
they  should  pay  an  equitable  portion  of 
the  airway  system  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

While  we  can  and  should  study,  de- 
bate, and  if  necessary  modify  the  for- 
mula that  is  ultimately  conceived — the 
overwhelming  need  for  such  a  fund  is 
abundantly  clear  and  totally  justified. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  now  attack 
the  airport  and  airway  crisis  problem  in 
America  on  a  scale  that  will  permit  our 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  catch  up  with 
the  lag  that  now  exists.  The  safety  of  our 
skies  and  the  full  economic  growth  po- 
tential of  our  Nation  Is  at  stake. 

This  legislative  package,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  giant  step  forward  in  that 
direction.  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 
join  in  taking  the  initiative — we  need 
everyone's  ideas  and  recommendations. 

Frankly,  the  name  calling  and  bicker- 
ing that  exists  in  the  entire  aviation 
community  must  come  to  a  halt.  I  have 
a  favorite  expression  that  I  would  like 
to  share  -with  my  colleagues,  "progress  is 
bom  as  a  result  of  a  clash  of  ideas  mu- 
tually dedicated  to  a  common  goal." 

Today,  we  have  submitted  an  idea, 
legislatively,  toward  a  common  goal — 
the  best  balanced,  coordinated,  and  in- 
tegrated airport  system  in  the  world. 

Far  reaching?  You  bet.  But.  not  too 
big  for  a  great  nation  made  up  of  big 
men. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  RUMSFELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re-vise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  another  copy  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1969, 
which  carries  the  names  of  17  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  This  brings  the  total 
of  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  to  92, 
testifying  to  the  broad  support  in  Con- 
gress for  self -reform. 

Change  and  self-renewal  have  become 
a  theme  of  our  times,  and  the  need  to 
update,  modernize,  and  idapt  is  as  press- 
ing a  problem  for  the  National  Legisla- 
ture as  for  other  institutions.  The  case 
for  congressional  reorganization  is  par- 
ticularly pressing  in  that  it  has  been 
more  than  two  decades  since  we  last  re- 
tooled our  legislative  machinery.  The  92 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are  com- 
mitted to  legislative  reform  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, members  of  both  parties,  will  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  reform  movement 
by  cosponsorlng  bills  providing  for  legis- 
lative reorganization. 

The  following  statement  of  March  4  by 


the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
clearly  reiterates  our  party's  commit- 
ment to  bring  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Congress  into  the  20th  century: 
Congressional  Reorganization 

"Congress  itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernized  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  govern- 
ment."  (Republican  platform,  Aug.  7.  1968  ) 

"The  awesome  problems  of  today  and  the 
challenges  of  the  70's  demand  an  efflclent 
and  effective  Congress.  Unless  Congress  Is 
strengthened  and  new  procedures  and  tech- 
niques developed,  there  Is  grave  danger  that 
the  historic  role  of  Congress  as  an  essential 
checlc  on  the  massive  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive may  be  dangerously  diluted.  Legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  update  and  modernize  Con- 
gress." (Republican  ix)llcy  committee  state- 
ment. May  10,  1967.) 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  determined  to  bring  thr 
rules  and  procedures  of  Congreee  Into  the 
20th  Century.  Only  by  accomplishing  legis- 
lative reorganization,  only  by  equipping  it- 
self with  the  machinery  fitted  to  the  times, 
can  Congress  succeed  In  shaping  laws  that 
cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  modern 
society. 

The  bipartisan  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  established  by 
unanimous  vote  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  89th  Congress,  has  thorough- 
ly studied  the  organization  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch.  Its  report  sets  forth  numerous 
recommendations  for  Improved  structural 
changes  and  operational  procedures  of  the 
Congress.  In  light  of  these  recommendations, 
legislation  has  been  intrixluced  which  pro- 
poses the  following  major  improvements: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions with  continuing  authority  to  study  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  Congress  and 
to  recommend  additional  reforms  and 
changes. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority through  the  provision  of  additional 
committee  staff,  the  right  to  file  minority 
views  m  committee  reports,  the  provision 
of  equal  time  on  conference  reports,  and  the 
right  to  schedule  witnesses  during  at  least 
one  day  of  committee  hearings. 

3.  Tlie  authorization  of  measures  designed 
to  assist  Members  of  Congress  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  Congressional  duties  Such 
measures  would  include  enlarging  commit- 
tee staffs,  strengthening  and  Improving  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  and  authon?- 
ing  committees  to  employ  consultants  on  an 
interim  basis  In  order  to  talce  advantage  of 
expertise   in   various   fields  of   knowledge 

4  The  ImplementaUon  of  fiscal  controls 
.Tnd  budgetary  reforms  that  \^-ould  include 
(1)  a  greater 'utilization  of  the  General  .'\c- 
countlng  Office.  (2t  a  multiple-year  financial 
projection  of  programs.  (3)  the  updating 
of  the  budget  on  June  1  of  each  year,  and 
1 41  the  requirement  that  responsible  Ex- 
ecutive Department  officials  testify  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  each  House 
within  30  days  after  the  budget  Is  presented 
to  Congress. 

5.  The  requirement  that  each  sUndlng 
committee  upgrade  its  oversight  function 
by  the  review  and  .=tudy.  on  a  continuing 
basis,  of  the  regulations,  procedures,  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  Government,  per- 
taining to  the  application,  operation,  admin- 
istration and  execution  of  the  laws  which 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  cf  the  committee. 

6.  The  more  thorough  supervision  of  lob- 
bying activities. 

"7  The  establishment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  committees  that  would  require  announce- 
ment of  record  votes,  permit  a  majority  to 
compel  the  filing  of  a  report  or  a  bill,  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  proxies,  and  require  the 
printing  of  committee  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session. 

Republicans    have    long    urged    Congres- 
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«Jon*l  reform.  Thatr  d«dlc*Uon  to  th«  im- 
proTefn«nt  of  th«  l«cUlaUve  branch  la  r«- 
flected  in  .  1  i  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
publican Tmmk.  Force  on  Congreadoaal  Re- 
form and  Minority  Stalling  during  the  8&th 
and  OOtto  Congre—ue.  i3)  the  Houm  Repub- 
;ican  Policy  Committee  8Utement  of  M»v 
10.  19«7.  olted  above.  (3|  the  Policy  Co«nmlt- 
tee  Statetnent  of  October  10.  19««.  i4j  the 
resolution  peeeed  by  a  unAnlmoui  vote  of 
the  Houee  Republican  Conference  on  Octo- 
ber U.  I»fl7.  and  1 5)  the  Con^remional  re- 
form pUnk  m  the  l«aUo«i*l  Republican  Plat- 
form of  1908. 

The  need  for  a  modernised  Congreea  hae 
aev«r  been  more  urg«Dt  than  today 

Tlie  Houae  ReT>ubltoan  Policy  Committee 
reendonee  the  reoommendatlona  of  ita  May 
10,  1907  itatement  and  urges  the  prompt  sn- 
actnvent  of  legislation  to  modernise  and  tm- 
pco^  the  LegUlattve  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
this  leulslatlon  demonstrates  that  the 
Republican  commitment  to  legislative  re- 
ort?amzatlon  Is  broad  in  terms  of  both 
gfosrrajphy  and  seniority  Sponsors  of  this 
leglalaUne  reorganization  legislation  as 
of  this  d»te  number  92  and  Include 

John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois: 

J.  Glbnn  Bkall.  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  G  Biester,  Jr  ,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania . 

Benjamin  B  Blackbcrn,  of  Georgia; 

W.  E.  •Bii.x."  Brock,  of  Tennessee. 

DriNALD  G  Brotzman.  of  Colorado; 

Garry  Brown,  of  Michigan ; 

James  T.  Broyhill.  of  North  Carolina: 

John  Buchanan,  of  Alabama; 

J  Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida; 

George  Bush,  of  Texas; 

Daniel  E  Button,  of  New  York; 

John  W  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  T  Cahill.  of  New  Jersey; 

Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California, 

James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr  ,  of  New  York; 

Silvio  O  Conte.  of  Massachusetts; 

R.  Lawrence  Coughlin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

Glenn  Cunnincham,  of  Nebraska; 

John  R  Dellenback.  of  Oregon . 

David  W.  Dennis,  of  Indiana. 

John  J.  E>uncan,  of  Tennessee; 

Florence  P  Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey; 
Jack  E^dwards,  of  Alabama; 
John  N.  Erlknborn,  of  Illinois: 

Marvin  L  Esch.  of  Mlchitjan; 
Edwin  D  Eshleman,  of  Pennsylvania 
Paul  Fi.ndley,  of  Illinoi.s: 
H.AMILTON  PisH.  JR.,  of  New  York; 
Louis  Frey,  Jr..  of  Florida; 
James  G  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  R  Grover,  Jr  ,  of  New  York 
Charles  S  Gubser,  of  California. 
Gilbert  Gude.  of  Maryland. 
..Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York; 
Orval  Ransen.  of  Idaho: 
J.AMES  Harvey,  of  Michigan, 
J.AMES  F  Hastings,  of  New  York; 
Craig  Hosmbr,  of  California : 
Edward  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan, 
Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachusetts; 
Thomas  S,  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota; 
Dan  Kuykendall.  of  Tennessee: 
John  Kyl,  of  Iowa: 
Sherman  P  Lloyd,  of  Utah; 
Manuel  Lujan.  of  New  Mexico; 
Donald  E.  Lukkns.  of  Ohio; 
Robert  McClory.  of  Illinois: 
Paul  N  McCloskey,  Jr  .  of  California 
James  A  McClurb,  of  Idaho; 


Clark  MacGrbgor.  of  Mlxuiesota; 
Catherine  May,  of  Washington; 
Thomas  J  Mbsxill.  of  Connecticut; 
Robert  H  Mkhel,  of  Illinois. 
Chester  L  Mize,  of  Kansas; 
P  BRAorORD  Morse,  of  Massachusetts; 
Rogers  C  B  Morton,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  A  Mosher,  of  Ohio; 
Ancher  Nblsen,  of  Mlnneeota: 
Thomas  M  Pelly,  of  Washington: 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  of  California: 
Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New  York; 
Albert  H  Quie.  of  Minnesota: 
Tom  Railsback,  of  Illinois, 
Ocdbn  R  Reid.  of  New  York; 
Donald  W  Riegle,  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
Howard  W  Robison.  of  New  York; 
William  V  Roth.  Jr..  of  Delaware; 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois; 
Philip  E  Ruppe.  of  Michigan; 
Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr  ,  of  New  Jer- 
-sey; 
JiiHN  P  Baylor,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Herman    T    Schneebeli.    of    Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Fred  Schwenoel.  of  Iowa; 
Keith  G  Sebelius.  of  Kansas; 
Garner  E  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 
J  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio; 
Sam  Steiger.  of  Arizona. 
William  A.  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin; 
Robert  Taft.  Jr  .  of  Ohio: 
Fletcher  Thompson,  of  Georgia; 
Guy  V.ander  Jagt,  of  Michigan: 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr  .  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

Charles  W  Whalen,  Jr  ,  of  Ohio : 
G  William  Whitehurst.  of  Virginia; 
Larry  Winn.  Jr  .  of  Kansas; 
John  Wold,  of  Wyoming; 
Wendell  Wyatt,  of  Oregon: 
John  W  Wydler.  of  New  York; 
Roger  H  Zion.  of  Indiana:  and 
John  M   Zwach,  of  Minnesota. 


EX.\MINATTO:4  TO  BE  MADE  OF 
CONTROVERSIAL  CENSUS  QUES- 
TION ISSUE 

-Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  asked  and 
'.va-s  tjiven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  < 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are  well  aware. 
there  is  con.siderablc  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  approaching-  1970  census. 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics. 
I  intend  to  undertake  a  complete  exami- 
nation of  the  controversial  census  ques- 
tion issue.  This  investigation  will  com- 
mence at  a  hearing  scheduled  for  10 
am.  Monday,  March  31.  1969. 

This  issue  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
1970  census  will  directly  involve  every 
household  in  this  country  The  American 
public  is  concerned  regarding  the  con- 
sent and  number  of  questions  that  are 
contemplated  for  the  1970  census  forms. 
It  IS  clear  that  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  program  must  be  Initiated. 

The.se  heannss.  Mr  Speaker,  will  be 
the  first  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
census  dispute  Furthermore.  I  hope  to 
hold  some  of  the  subsequent  heanngs  in 
key  areas  around  the  country.  In  order 
that  our  committee  might  hear  firsthand 
what  various  public  officials,  educators, 
and  businessmen  have  to  say  about  the 


census.  My  objective  will  be  to  determine 
whether  the  procedures,  questions,  and 
use  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Census  Bureau  is  honestly  beneficial  to 
our  people,  or  simply  a  convenience  to 
various  special  Interests. 

Congressman  Betts,  along  with  others 
among  my  colleagues,  has  raised  ques- 
tions which  have  placed  doubts  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  need  of  threats  of  a  jail 
.sentence  for  not  answering  census  ques- 
tions, the  need  to  make  the  answering  of 
all  questions  mandatorj-,  and  the  need 
for  asking  certain  questions  that  seem 
to  be  of  a  very  personal  nature.  While 
I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  the 
statements  Mr.  Betts  has  made  or  all 
the  conclusions  he  has  drawn,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  in  raising  the  issue. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
iMan  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
formulate  census  procedures  that  meet 
the  needs  of  our  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  without  invading  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR  FRAUD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr.  Halpern  i  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Ja- 
maica. N.Y..  housewife  was  told  by  a 
door-fco-door  salesman  that  she  could 
keep  a  set  of  encyclopedias  to  show  her 
husband — no  obligation — just  sign  here 
A  Queens  Village  woman  was  given 
a  low-key  sales  pitch  by  a  door-to-door 
salesman  selling  magazines.  When  she 
indicated  she  was  not  interested,  he 
said  he  was  working  for  an  antipoverty 
program  and  accused  her  of  refusing  to 
help  the  poor  get  ahead  in  life."  Intimi- 
dated, she  subsequently  purchased  $100 
in  magazines  she  neither  wanted  nor 
needed. 

A  Bayside  housewife  bought  a  vacuum 
cleaner  from  a  door-to-door  salesman  at 
what  she  thought  was  a  bargain  price. 
She  later  foimd  out  that  she  was  obli- 
gated, over  a  2-year  period,  to  pay  an 
amount  three  times  the  department 
store  price  for  the  same  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  fraudulent  sales  practices 
which  many  door-to-door  solicitors  en- 
gage in.  in  order  to  dupe  the  unsuspect- 
ing housewife  into  buying  their  product. 
I  have  long  believed  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  housewife,  who  is  unprepared 
for  the  high-pressure  deceptive  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  professional 
.>alesman  when  he  appears  uninvited  and 
unannounced  at  her  door. 

After  hearing  his  sales  pitch,  she  may 
sign  a  contract  for  what  initially  appears 
to  be  a  bargain  price,  only  to  learn  later 
that  she  has  been  grossly  misled.  By 
then,  however,  it  is  too  late,  and  she  and 
her  family  are  saddled  with  large  pay- 
ments on  unwanted  and  excessively 
costly  items 

In  an  attempt  to  tighten  controls  on 
these  and  other  such  door-to-door  sales 
frauds,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  cooling  oCT  period 
durmg  which  the  consumer  can  recon- 
sider his  purchase.  Under  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  customer  can  rescind  the 
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sale  if  he  acts  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

The  buyer  would  have  the  right  to  do 
so,  if  he  notifies  the  seller  of  this  desire 
in  writing,  either  by  letter  postmarked 
no  later  than  midnight  of  the  second 
business  day  following  the  initial  pur- 
chase, or  by  letter  hand-delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  seller  not  later  than  mid- 
night of  the  second  business  day  follow- 
ing the  purchase. 

The  seller  would  also  be  required  to 
inform  the  customer  in  clear,  precise 
terms,  of  his  right  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract within  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  passage  in  tlie 
91st  Congress  because  it  Is  long  overdue, 
and  because  of  the  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support. 


RACKETEER  INFILTRATION  OP 
LEGITIMATE  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
graver  threat  to  our  competitive,  free- 
enterprise  economic  system  than  rack- 
eteer infiltration  of  legitimate  business. 
.Apparently  this  phenomenon  Is  growing. 
The  State  of  New  York  Commission  of 
Investigation  has  been  conducting  a  con- 
tinuous Inquiry  into  the  influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  that  State  and  yester- 
day the  chairman  of  the  commission  tes- 
tified before  a  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  as  follows: 

Despite  all  the  efforts  thus  far  made  by 
various  law  enforcement  agencleB.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities continue.  Much  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing accomplished  by  Federal  and  local  au- 
thorities to  slow  the  growth  of  organized 
crime.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  plainly  still  very 
much  alive  and  moving  out  In  new  directions. 
From  gambling,  narcotics  and  loan  sharking 
It  has  extended  Its  tentacles  Into  the  field  of 
commerce  and  Industry.  It  has  utUlzed  Its 
vast  resources  to  Infiltrate  diverse  kinds  ol 
legitimate  businesses.  In  our  Investigations, 
the  Commission  has  found  that  the  means 
\ised  by  racketeers  to  penetrate  and  to  gain 
control  of  legitimate  business,  or  simply  to 
engage  In  extortion,  ranged  from  old  fash- 
ioned muscle  and  violence  to  such  more 
sophisticated  techniques  as  using  a  big  un- 
derworld name  as  a  salesman,  or  merely  men- 
tioning such  a  name  as  being  connected  with 
ii  particular  company,  or  "borrowing"  money 
with  no  intention  of  ever  repaying  the 
loan."  Of  course,  many  other  techniques 
were  utilized. 

Another  witness  made  this  point.  In 
this  context,  the  term  "legitimate  busi- 
ness" is  really  a  misnomer.  Once  the 
racketeers  move  Into  a  business,  however 
legitimate  the  product  or  service,  the 
business  ceases  to  be  run  legitimately.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  These  men 
have  been  outlaws  all  their  lives.  They 
will  continue  to  practice  all  their  habits 
of  violence  and  intimidation  in  competi- 
tion with  lawfully  mn  businesses  and 
they  will  continue  to  cheat  and  steal 
wherever  they  can  with  the  law-abiding 
consumer  public  as  their  prlncipcJ  vic- 
tims. 


Last  year  I  collaborated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Ro- 
man Hruska,  In  fashioning  two  bills 
which  aimed  specifically  at  racketeer  In- 
filtration of  the  legitimate  business  com- 
munity. Their  principal  thrust  was  the 
utilization  of  already  existing  antitrust 
machinery  to  attack  the  potential  mo- 
nopoly power  of  the  hoodlum-dominated 
business  and  its  Inherent  exercise  of  im- 
falr  competition  with  lawfully  run  busi- 
nesses In  the  same  field.  Earlier  in  this 
session  I  reintroduced  both  bills — H.R. 
326  and  H.R.  327,  91st  Congress,  first 
session. 

The  antitrust  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  both  bills.  The 
section  has  also  made  some  helpful  rec- 
ommendations which  have  resulted  in 
redrafting.  The  changes  have  not  been 
substantial  but  the  two  earlier  bills  have 
now  been  consolidated  into  one  which  I 
have  Introduced  here  today  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  concur- 
rently Introducing  in  the  other  body. 

The  bill  is  entitled  the  "Criminal  Ac- 
tivities Profits  Act  of  1969."  I  view  It  as 
the  perfect  vehicle  to  promote  a  Federal 
program  against  racketeer  Infiltration  of 
legitimate  business.  It  Is  innovative  in 
that  It  vitalizes  procedures  which  have 
been  tried  and  proven  In  the  antitrust 
field  and  applies  them  in  the  organized 
crime  field  where  they  have  seldom  been 
used  before. 

In  my  view  the  bill  is  eminently  worth 
while.  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
prompt  and  full  consideration. 


PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION    IN    HIGH- 
WAYS ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Public  Participa- 
tion In  Highway  Development  Act  of 
1969.  This  legislation  would  enact  into 
positive  law  parts  of  the  regulations  pro- 
posed on  public  hearings — later  substan- 
tially modified  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration — including  the  appellate 
review  provision.  It  would  require  State 
highway  departments  to  provide  citizens 
organizations  and  individuals  with  full, 
complete,  and  timely  information  perti- 
nent to  any  aspect  of  the  location  and  de- 
sign of  a  proposed  highway.  It  would 
also  allocate  3  percent  of  Federal  revenue 
authorized  for  highway  construction  to 
citizens  organizations  for  the  hiring  of 
professional  expertise  in  connection  with 
a  proposed  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  this  measure 
today  to  further  the  objectives  expressed 
in  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
that  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  a  proposed  highway 
system  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  its  lo- 
cation and  design.  This  object  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  simple  passage  of 
a  law  with  the  expectation  that  the  high- 
way bureaucrawiy  will  immediately  and 
fully  carry  it  out.  The  obstacles  are  sub- 
stantial. They  may  generally  be  charac- 
terized as  inertia,  the  professional  ori- 


entation of  the  highway  engineer,  and 
the  dominant  position  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  highway  lobby. 
I.   obstacles  to  thx  considekation   of  the 

ECONOMIC,        social,       AND       ENVIEONMENTAL 
IMPACT    OF    HIGHWAYS 

For  years,  the  only  thing  with  which 
highway  engineers  have  concerned 
themselves  was  the  cost  and  location  of 
the  highway.  It  has  only  been  In  the 
last  10  years  that  road  builders  have 
learned  that  highways  have  a  profoimd 
effect  on  the  neighborhoods  aroimd 
them.  There  is  thus  much  inertia  to 
overcome. 

More  significant  than  mere  inertia  is 
the  professional  orientation  of  highway 
engineers.  Critics  of  highway  engineers 
suggest  that  they  are  concerned  solely 
with  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
price  of  land,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. They  are  trained  to  deal  with 
gradients  and  drainage  problems,  not 
social  costs  or  esthetics.  Or.  as  Lewis 
Mumford  declares: 

The  engineer  regards  his  own  work  as 
more  Important  than  the  other  human 
functions  it  serves. 

Unfortimately.  these  characterizations 
apiJear  to  be  true.  A  columnist  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  discovered 
that  highway  engineers  do  fit  the  image 
conjured  up  by  their  critics,  saying: 

If  they  are  not  wholly  numb  to  the  Issue 
of  the  freeways  Eocial  costs  ...  at  least 
they  rank  this  factor  far  below  the  primary 
goal:  meeting  the  construction  schedule. 

The  divergence  in  orientation  between 
this  kind  of  orientation  and  the  princi- 
ples expressed  in  the  1968  Highway  Act 
are  well  documented  by  a  study  under- 
taken in  Chicago.  The  routing  of  a  pro- 
posed liighway  through  the  central  part 
of  the  city  was  analyzed  on  the  basis  of, 
first,  engineering  aspects:  second,  im- 
pact upon  existing  communities;  and 
third,  potential  land-use  improvements. 
The  routings  resulting  from  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  of  these  three  fac- 
tors were,  not  surprisingly,  radically  dif- 
ferent. This  is  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  v.ide  divergence  between  engineer- 
ins  orientation  and  national  policy  in  the 
field  of  highways. 

If  inertia  and  an  adverse  professional 
orientation  were  not  sufTicic-nt  obstacles 
to  full  and  effective  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  factors 
in  Ixlghvvay  development,  the  existence 
of  the  highway  lobby  is.  The  highway 
industry,  composed  of  State  hiehway  de- 
partments, concrete,  and  asphalt  road 
construction  companies,  oil,  trucking 
and  auto  trade  associations  reap  good 
size  profits  from  the  construction  of 
highways.  As  long  as  highways  continue 
to  be  built  and  the  society  depends  on 
the  automobile,  these  industries  will 
prosper.  Their  size  and  prosperity  make 
them  a  potent  force,  with  which  to  be 
reckoned.  They  are  considered  next  to 
the  military-industrial  complex  to  be 
the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  thrust  of  their  activi- 
ties is  to  build  as  much  highway  as  pos- 
sible. Consideration  of  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  factors  slows  down 
this  process. 
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n.  LACK  or  cnvexa  involvimknt 

IN    OOVEBNUrNT 

The  sure  way  to  achieve  a  full  consid- 
eration of  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental implications  of  a  highway 
proposal  IS  to  brmg  the  citizens  of  the 
afTected  communities  into  the  decision- 
making process.  People  living  near  a  pro- 
posed highway  have  a  strong  mterest  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
Impact  of  that  highway  and.  given  half 
a  chance,  will  make  sure  these  factors  are 
being  adequately  considered 

Unfortunately,  citizen  involvement  in 
highway   development    up    to    now    has 
been  minimal  The  hearmgs  requirement 
of  the  highway  law  has  been  little  more 
than  a  mockery  serving  as  little  more 
than  a  vehicle  to  give  the  highway  de- 
partment an  opportunity  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic where  the  new  highway  is  to  be  lo- 
cated and  what  its  design  is  to  be   The 
citizen  can  nod  approvingly,  or  do  noth- 
ing, it  makes  little  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate  decision.   The   Senate   Committee 
on  Public  Works  made  this  point  in  Its 
r^port-on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1988 

The  public  hearings  held  bv  tlje  SUtes 
under  :he  requirements  of  Section  128  tlUe 
23  United  States  Code  have  been  less  than 
adequate  In  performini?  the  intended  func- 
tion* of  informing  the  public  and  allowing 
those  affected  to  adequately  voice  their  opin- 
ions, recommendations  and  suggestions. 

The  poMov  of  the  Federal  government  has 
been  merely  to  require  the  States  to  certify 
th.tt  a  public  hearing  was  held 


The  highway  is  but  a  symbol  of  the 
feeling   of   helplessness   of   our   society 
where  the  human  being  is  lost  in  the 
complexity  and  size  of  his  environment 
unable  to  impact  on  it.  indeed,  lost  in  it 
Richard  Goodwin  pinpointed  this  as  "the 
malaise  which  has  eaten  its  way  Into  our 
society  evckir.s<  an  aimless  unease   fras- 
tration  and  fury."  It  is  to  this  feeling  of 
helplessness  that  he  credits  much  of  the 
rebellion  in  .society  today    Nor  does  he 
limit  this  characteristic  to  the  poor  and 
the  minoruies   It  is  most  characteristic 
he  sugijests.  of  the  American  majonty— ' 
those  who  are  neither  poor  nor  black' 

This  feeling  of  helplessness  e.xtends  as 
well  into  the  society's  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly Its  governmental  institutions 
He  says 

The  unexciting  and  envv-produclng  tone 
o.  the  non-poor  citizens  private  life  is 
heightened  by  the  growing  remoteness  of 
public  life  The  air  around  him  is  poisoned 
partcland  disappears  under  relentless  bull- 
dozers, traffic  stalls  and  jams,  airplanes  can- 
not iand.  and  even  his  own  streets  are  unsafe 
and.  increasingly,  streaked  with  terror  Yet 
he  cannot  remember  having  decided  that 
these  things  should  happen,  or  even  having 
wished  them  He  has  no  sense  that  there  Is 
anything  he  can  do  to  arrest  the  tide  He 
does  not  icn..w  whom  to  blame  Somehow 
the  crucial  aspects  of  his  environment  seem 
in  the  grip  of  forces  that  are  too  huge  and 
impersonal  to  attack  You  cannot  vote  -hem 
out  of  office  or  shout  them  down  Even  when 
a  source  of  authority  can  be  idenUfled  it 
seems  hopelessly  detached  from  the  desires  or 
actions  of  individual  citizens 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  Lower 
Manhact.in  Expressway  in  New  York 
City  Everyone  appears  In  favor  of  it 
except  the  people  of  New  York.  Yet.  ;t 
proceeds  m  spite  of  this 


Olven    this    context,    the    regiilations 
proposed  last  October  by  the  FHA  re- 
quiring separate  public  hearings  on  the 
locations  and  design  of  a  highway  system 
well  in  advance  of  the  making  of  the 
decisions  on   these  questions  was  most 
welcome  Such  hearings  were  to  consider 
the  .social,  economic  auid  envlronmenul 
impact  of  the  highway  as  well  as  altema- 
Uve    means    of     transportation    which 
might  serve  the  public  better  than  the 
planned   highway  segment    The  citizen 
was  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
Ucipate  In  the  dialog  which  would  re- 
sult  in   a   highway   decision.   But   most 
significant  of  all.  the  public  participation 
in  such  hearings  was  meant  to  be  more 
than   ritualistic   involvement.   The   pro- 
vision  for  appellate  appeal  guaranteed 
the  participants  that  the  views  they  ex- 
pressed would  be  considered  and  weighed 
in  decisions  relating  to  highway  location 
and  design  These  hearings,  according  to 
the    Senate    Public    Works    Committee, 
would  produce  more  than  a  public  pre- 
sentation   by   the   highway   department 
of  Its  plans  and  decisions 

The  highway  lobby,  unfortunately,  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  citizens  hear- 
ings  placing   a   further  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  highway  construction  and  vocif- 
erously opposed  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  They  produced  before 
the  FHA  hearing  State  highway  officials. 
a,ssociations  of  contractors,  auto  manu- 
facturers, and  truckers,  something  called 
the  "good  roads  Federal,'  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  from  Iowa  alone,  the  full 
range  of  matenals  .suppliers:  Limestone 
Producers.    .Asphalt   Pavement    Associa- 
tion. Concrete  Paving  Association.  The 
man   from  Indiana   Highways  for  Sur- 
vival came  to  .say  that  survival  of  the 
American    economy    depended    on    the 
good  health  of  the  contracting  business 
:n    which,    he    complained,    profits    are 
'razor  thin"  The  opposition  fielded  a  few 
big-city  majors  or  their  repre.sentatives. 
con.servatlonists,     planners,     archltect.s, 
and  some  urban  citizen  groups  The  hear- 
ings   made    clear    that    the    lobby's    op- 
ponents were  outgunned.  They  did  not 
have  much  artillery  to  begin  with  and 
many  on   their  side   were  ab.sent     who 
was  going  to  pay  their  way  to  Wa.shing- 
ton'' 

The  pre.ssure  from  the  highwav  lobbv 
brought  retreat:  and  the  regulations 
finally  published  in  the  P'ederal  Reg'.st^'r 
were  not  only  downgraded  to  the  level 
of  a  policy  and  procedure  memorandum, 
but  the  provision  requiring  consideration 
of  other  fomis  of  transportation  at  the 
public  hearings  was  dropped  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  the  right  of  appeal  was 
eliminated. 

Even  this  emaciated  version  published 
on  Januarv  18  faces  the  prospect  of 
being  repealed  A  spokesman  for  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  pro- 
nounced him.self  satisfied:  the  regula- 
tions had  been  gutted  of  any  threat  to 
the  lobby 

ni.    RXgL'TRES    PfBUC    HEARI.NC 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  the 
Public  Participation  in  Highwav  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1969  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  Congress  on  record  in  favor 
of  citizen  Involvement  in  highways,  plac- 
ing a  firmer  foundation  under  the  hear- 


ing procedure  and  broadening  the  cur- 
rent procedure  to  include  discussion  of 
alternative  means  of  transportation  and 
esUbllshing  the  appellate  appeal  pro- 
cedure. 

First,  this  legislation  would  make  clear 
Uiat  Congress  stands  behind  the  people 
and  not  the  bureaucrats  or  highway  In- 
dustr>-  The  first  part  of  the  declaration 
of  policy  declares: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  In 
the  national  interest  to  take  Into  full  account 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effect.s. 
in  the  development  of  Pederallv-alded  high- 
ways, and  that  this  can  beet  be 'accomplished 
by  guaranteeing  efTectlve  public  participa- 
tion in  the  consideration  of  highway  location 
and  design  proposals  by  highwav  depart- 
ments before  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  Tran.sporUtlon  for  approval,  and  by  pro'- 
vidlng  effective  means  for  administrative  an- 
pe»l. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  place  a 
firmer  foundation  under  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure by  enacting  it  into  positive  law 
and  thus  protecting  it  from  administra- 
tive elimination  and  giving  It  the  greater 
authorty  positive  law  enjoys  over  admin- 
istrative edict. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  signifi- 
cantly broaden  the  scope  and  impact  of 
the  current  hearing  procedure  by  re- 
quiring alternative  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  be  discussed  at  the  public  hear- 
ings, require  a  separate  hearing  for  loca- 
tion and  design  in  all  cases  where  the 
highway  segment  would  go  through  a 
community  of  5,000  or  more  persons,  and 
require  that  public  notification  of  hear- 
ings not  be  limited  to  those  on  a  specific 
mailing  list,  but  go  to  all  Interested  per- 
sons. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  would  reestab- 
lish the  appeal  procedure,  without  which 
the  opinions  expressed  at  the  hearings 
could  be  totally  ignored.  Without  the 
suspensive  appeal  procedure,  the  hear- 
ings become  totally  meaningless, 

IV     REQUIRES    Ftn,L,    COMPLETE    AND    TIMELY 
INrORMATlON 

The  public  participation  in  Hithwav 
Development  Act  of  1969  also  requires 
State  highway  departments  to  provide 
full,  complete,  and  timely  information 
pertinent  to  any  aspect  of  the  location 
and  design  of  proposed  highways:  to  anv 
onianizaiion  or  individual  requesting  it: 
and  that  such  information  ;  hall  be  pro- 
vided in  sufficient  time  prior  to  the  hold- 
ing of  any  public  hearings  as  to  afford 
full  opportunity  for  preparation  for  that 
heanng.  This  -section  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Law.  In  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

A  democracy  works  best  when  the  people 
have  all  the  Information  that  the  security 
of  the  nation  permits.  No  one  should  be  able 
to  pull  curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions 
which  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  the 
public  Interest. 

The  general  rights  and  desirability  of 
parncipatlon  in  the  democratic  process 
by  the  citizens  is  clear.  The  problem  is 
the  practicality  of  that  participation.  If 
citizens  in  this  society  are  to  have  an  in- 
put to  the  decisions  of  government,  they 
need  more  than  a  guarantee  that  their 
opinions  will  be  listened  to.  they  must 
know  what  that  government  is  planning 
and  doing.  Without  Information  on  the 
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problems,  the  alternatives,  and  an  actual 
opportunity  to  express  views,  the  super- 
structure of  our  system  Is  without  foim- 
datlon.  Any  degree  of  participation  in 
decisions  of  government  is  meaningless 
unless  the  participants  are  informed. 

Unfortunately,  much  is  kept  from  the 
public  by  the  highway  engineer  as  those 
associated  with  Qunston  Hall  in  'Virginia 
could  tell  you.  The  Virginia  Highway  De- 
partment annoimced  that  a  highway  was 
planned  through  the  property  of  the  his- 
toric home  of  one  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  When  the  board  of  Gunston  Hall 
tried  to  find  out  the  specific  routine, 
they  met  with  the  response  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  route  had  not  been  com- 
pletely formulated  and  thus  the  In- 
formation was  not  available.  Yet,  the 
State  highway  department  was  going  to 
the  neighboring  jurisdiction  to  secure 
legal  approval  for  the  routing  of  the 
same  road, 

v.  ALLOCATES  FTTNOa  FOB  hhuno  fbofessional 
EZPratTIBX  FOR  CrnzKN  OKOUPS 

Finally,  the  public  participation  on 
Highway  Development  Act  of  1969  allo- 
cates fimds  to  citizens'  organizations  for 
the  purposes  of  hiring  professional  ex- 
pertise including  engineers,  planners  and 
architects  In  connection  with  a  proposed 
highway.  The  amount  would  be  3 
percent  of  the  fimds  authorized  for  high- 
way construction,  and  such  fimds  would 
be  available  only  so  long  as  no  final  de- 
partmental determination  had  been 
made  on  the  highway.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
and  the  Director  of  OEO.  would  identify 
neighborhoods  having  substantial  Inter- 
est in  a  proposed  highway  project  and 
establish  criteria  for  the  recognition  of 
citizens'  organizations  which  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  respective  neighborhood.  He  would 
also  establish  professional  standards  to 
be  met  by  any  professional  hired  by  a 
citizens'  organization  under  the  program. 

Society  has  become  increasingly  pro- 
fessionalized and  relies  on  the  expert  to 
provide  the  authoritative  analysis.  In 
the  field  of  highway  construction.  Gov- 
ernment holds  a  near  monopoly  on  the 
expertise,  thus  It  is  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, for  lajTnen  to  effectively  partici- 
pate in  decisionmaking  unless  they  are 
provided  with  comparable  expertise.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  power  this 
monopoly  gives  the  highway  department 
is  again  found  In  connection  with  the 
Lower  Manhattan  Expressway.  The  en- 
gineers originally  justified  the  need  for 
it  in  terms  of  high  suburban  need;  80 
percent  of  use.  they  said,  would  be  sub- 
urban. When  the  citizens  of  New  York 
rebelled  against  giving  up  their  homes 
for  the  benefit  of  suburbanites,  the  de- 
partment came  right  back  with  a  study 
demonstrating  80  percent  of  the  traffic 
would  be  local.  This  It  was  hoped  would 
help  overcome  the  opposition  to  sacrific- 
ing for  suburbanites. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 


the  majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  Is  District  day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  legislative 
business  for  Tuesday, 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  the  foUowine : 

H,R.  5554,  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children,  which  is  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  337,  to  increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees 
of  the  Government  traveling  on  official 
business,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted ; 

H.R.  7757,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  which 
is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

Miscellaneous  committee  funding  reso- 
lutions from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  be- 
ing brought  up  next  week,  although  we 
do  not  yet  have  assurance  sufficient  to 
place  it  on  the  program.  We  will  an- 
nounce any  other  program  later. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY. 
MARCH   24.    1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
AspiNALL) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  dispense  with  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


over  $1  million  In  1967  and  paid  nothing 
at  all  in  Federal  tax.  And  134  others  who 
each  earned  over  $200,000  paid  nothinp. 
either.  These  are  the  wealthy  who  ride 
for  nothing  in  the  heavy  wagon  pulled 
so  painfully  and  so  far  by  so  many  of  us. 

We  must  seal  off  the  escape  hatches 
through  which  these  wealthy  tax  evaders 
slip,  clutching  their  profits  so  tightly. 
Certainly  we  could  easily  shut  those  tax 
loopholes  through  which  passes  the  same 
$9  billion  the  surtax  is  collecting  from 
all  of  us. 

We  must  tax  capital  gains  untaxed  at 
death  and  eliminate  unlimited  charitable 
deductions.  We  must  eliminate  special 
tax  treatment  for  stock  options  as  well 
as  the  tax  exclusion  on  the  first  $100  on 
dividends. 

We  certainly  must  eliminate  benefits 
derived  from  breaking  up  one  business 
into  a  number  of  separate  parts  for  tax 
purposes. 

Let  us  remove  the  tax  exemption  on 
municipal  industrial  development  bonds, 
while  taxing  income  from  municipal 
bonds,  but  aiding  municipalities  with 
Federal  subsidy  to  compensate  for  higher 
borrowing  costs. 

Let  us  do  away  with  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  altogether,  as  well  as  reduce 
other  allowances  on  certain  minerals. 
We  must  establish  the  same  rate  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  while  limiting  hob- 
by fanners  use  of  farm  losses  to  offset 
other  income.  Let  us  further  eliminate 
depreciation  deductions  by  real  estate 
.speculators  and  repeal  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Cumulatively,  these  accumulated  evils 
have  had  the  effect  of  imdermining  the 
faith  our  citizens  are  supposed  to  have 
in  the  Nation's  tax  system.  If  the  in- 
stitution that  is  this  Congress  remain.s 
unresponsive  to  the  obvious  massive  de- 
sire by  the  people  for  many  of  these  re- 
forms, we  shall  fail  in  our  duty  to  those 
who  elected  us.  Nor  will  a  package  of 
make-believe  reforms  be  acceptable.  We 
mast  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
people. 


ONE  SET  OF  TAX  LAWS  FOR  THE 
RICH,  ANOTHER  FOR  THE  POOR 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  double 
standard  dominates  the  American  tax 
system.  Under  it  there  is  a  rich  man's 
tax  law  and  a  poor  man's  tax  law.  There 
is  a  corporation's  tax  law  and  a  middle- 
class  citizen's  tax  law. 

A  time  has  arrived  for  reform.  Not  the 
false  act  of  psisting  a  band -aid  over  a 
cancer,  but  meaningful  reform  with  teeth 
in  It  for  evaders  and  relief  In  it  for  the 
sufferers. 

There  ^e  21  Americans  who  earned 


THE  TFX-F-111  DEBACLE- 
AUSTRALIAN  PHASE 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
I  delve  into  the  multifaceted  world  of 
the  TFX-F-111  series,  the  more  fas- 
cinating become  the  revelations.  Be- 
cause many  of  our  free  world  allies  be- 
came involved  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  plane.  I  have  sought  to  find 
out  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Among  them  are  the  Australians,  who 
were  not  able  to  cancel  the  plane  out- 
right, as  the  British  did. 

Accordingly,  I  have  obtained  some  ac- 
tual debates  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Australian  Parliament  on  the  TFX- 
lUC,  the  version  of  that  plane  sold 
them  in  1963, 

Originally,  their  price  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  area  of  $125  million.  As  of 
now,  these  same  costs  have  skyrocketed 
to  the  S300  million  area.  Our  Australian 
friends  have  yet  to  place  one  of  their 
promised  24  F-lllC's  Into  active,  com- 
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bat-remdy  service.  Further,  we  sold  them 
a  multipurpose  plane  supposedly  poa- 
aeaslng  major  attack  captictty.  Partially 
Influenced  by  this  promlae,  the  Austral- 
ians have  begun  expansion  of  their  As- 
ian military  commitments.  Nondelivery 
of  a  plane  which  turns  out  to  possess  a 
less  than  expected  attack  capacity  poses 
a  threat  to  Australia's  military  credi- 
bility In  that  ever-volatile  area  of  the 
world  This  situation  Ls  further  com- 
pounded by  Britain's  Imminent  military 
withdrawal  from  the  area. 

A  signiflcant  portion  of  Australia's  Na- 
tional Legislature  Is  Increasingly  out  of 
patience  with  nondehvery.  nonperform- 
ance, and  soaring  costs,  which  a  smaller 
nation  such  as  Australia  can  111  afford. 
In  effect.  P-lIl  costs  have  partially  un- 
hinged Austrlalia's  defense  expenditure 
potential. 

These  debates.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  quite 
enlightening,   offering   information   and 
opinions  of  major  interest.  In  the  de- 
bate of  October  10.  1968.  we  are  Informed 
that  the  chief  test  pilot  for  the  major 
TFX  contractor  Informed  a  member  of 
the  Australian  Parliament  during  a  plant 
tour  that  26  Australian  crews  had  been 
through  a  6-month  course  in  how  to  fly 
the  plane.  These  crews  are  still,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  Australia,  twiddling  their 
thumbs  and  thumbing  training  manuals. 
Members    of    the    Australian    Parlia- 
ment have  not  minced  words  in  debates. 
particularly   that   of  October    10,    1968. 
Comments  of  Messrs.  Barnard.  Whitlam. 
Crean.  Stewart.  Connor,  and  Bryant  are 
particularly      pungent     regarding     the 
status  of  the  P-lllC's.  I  commend  their 
comments  to  Members  of  this  House. 
Australia  Is  a  close  ally  of  ours,  and  she 
l5   being   sorely    tested   because    of   her 
faith  in  America's  technology   Even  now 
she  Is  paying  dearly  at  high  rates  of  In- 
terest for  aircraft  she  has  not  received. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  reiterate  my  orig- 
inal call  for  a  grounding  of  all  P-lll's. 
and    the    commencement    of    a    major! 
painstaking  congressional  investigation.' 
It  is  highly  indicative  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  just  made  a  major  cut- 
back   In    procurement    of    the    FB-111. 
bomber  version  of  the  TFX.  There  are 
certain  pointed  questions  that  are  long 
overdue   for  the  asking    It   Is   time   we 
began  to  ask  them  here  in  this  House. 


EARL  WARREN  BLAMES  CONGRESS 
FOR  WHAT  HE  SET  IN  MOTION 

'Mr  HARSH  A  ask'-d  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  ■ 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  has  engaged  m  an 
ironic  bit  of  crying  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  no  ones  surprise,  the  obje<'t  of  Mr. 
Warrens  curious  complaint  was  the 
Congress  with  the  FBI  thrown  in  for 
good  measure 

Warren  claimed  that  part  of  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  crime  stemmed  from 
congressional  failure  to  give  him  an  ex- 
tra law  clerk  for  each  justice  and  a  mes- 
senger for  the  hbrary 

His  Jibe  at  the  FBI  came  when  he  com- 
plained that,  "the  FBI  budget  is  Infinite- 


ly higher  than  the  whole  Federal  court 
system 

If  the  Supreme  Court,  or  our  entire 
judicial  branch,  has  a  case  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  there  is  a  better 
way  in  which  to  do  it  than  for  Mr.  War- 
ren to  engage  in  what  would  appear  to 
be  sympathetic  hea<illne  seeking  via 
broad,  highly  unspeciflc  complaints  and 
charges  which,  if  leveled  agamst  a  de- 
fendant in  his  Court,  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand. 

In  fact,  under  all  of  the  rather  well-es- 
tablished circumstances.  Earl  Warren  is 
an  unfortunate  advocate  of  judicial  relief 
and  remedy,  his  exalted  position  notwith- 
standing. 

Looking  back  over  the  angry  and  costly 
history  of  tiie  past  15  years.  Mr.  Warren 
and  the  peculiar  philosophy  which  he 
has  applied  to  the  Constitution,  crime 
and  punishment,  has  done  little  to  win 
admirers  and  champions  in  the  Congress. 
I  would  doubt,  frankly,  if  it  would  come 
as  a  surprise  even  to  Mr.  Warren  that 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  some- 
thmg  more  than  weary  and  concerned 
that  his  philosophy  has  emasculated  and 
destroyed  law  after  law  which  the  Con- 
gress has  so  carefully  studied,  developed 
and  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
this  country  against  its  enemies  from 
withm.  whether  individually  criminal  or 
internationally  conspiratorial. 

I  would  doubt  whether  it  would  come 
a^  a  .shock  even  to  Mr  Warren  that  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  are  something  more 
than  dismayed  and  concerned  that,  in 
case  after  case,  the  Warren  ideology  has 
dommated  the  highest  court  in  our  land 
with  a  philosophy  and  conduct  wherein 
the  Court  has  brazenly  transgressed  the 
boundaries  of  judicial  responsibility  and 
jurisdiction  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
Congress  with  whim-born,  theory-ridden 
decisions  which.  In  fact,  have  proved  leg- 
islation by  flat  or  decree. 

I  would  doubt  whether  it  would  come 
a.s  much  of  a  surprise  even  to  Mr  Warrer 
to  hear  it  said  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  find  cause  to  fear  the  unleash- 
ing of  forces  of  permissiveness  and  scoff- 
law  disrespect  and  dlsdam.  crime  and 
violence,  to  the  point  where,  today,  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  are  infinitely 
greater,  and  better  protected,  than  those 
of  his  victim— and  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
versive and  conspirator  are  infinitely 
greater  than  the  right  and  responsibility 
of  the  Nation  to  defend  itself. 

No.  the  Warren  effort  to  blame  the 
Congre.ss  for  that  which  he.  his  philos- 
ophy and  conduct  have  set  in  motion 
against  this  country,  its  Institutions  and 
its  people  Is  as  transparent  as  It  is  un- 
seemly 

In  short,  more  and  more  the  rights  of 
the  majority,  even  to  protection  from 
criminal  attack  and  violence,  have  be- 
come more  and  more  subordinated  to  the 
Warren  court-supported  rights  of  a 
crude,  vocal  minority  which,  with  court- 
protected  abandon,  dashes  Into  public 
streets  and  institutions — and  onto  public 
campuses — preaching  anarchy,  crying 
for  revolution,  and  rendering  violence 
against  law.  order  and  the  majority. 

That  the  courts  are  overcrowded,  there 
IS  no  question.  But  justices.  Judges,  and 
Court  personnel  are  not  nearly  so  over- 


worked, nor  indeed  so  harassed  and  put 
upon,  as  law-enforcement  officers  from 
the  FBI  down— thanks  to  the  incredible 
burdens,  restrictions  and  frustrations 
Imposed  upon  them  by  the  "be  kind  to 
the  criminal"  theatrics  of  Earl  Warren  in 
his  self-asslgned  role  as  the  Nation's  No 
1  dove  m  the  war  on  crime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Warren 
IS  really  saying,  but  refusing  to  admit, 
even  to  himself,  is  that  the  sick  chickens 
of  libertinism  which  he  and  his  Judicial 
coterie  have  unleashed  upon  our  society  . 
have  finally  come  home  to  roost. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE 

•  Mr.  SA'VTXDR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl.s 
laoint  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SA'VXOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one 
of  43  House  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  lower  the  voting 
age  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  numbers  will  continue  to 
grow. 

One  of  our  senior  colleagues  has  re- 
cently questioned  the  'maturity"  of  the 
Nation's  young  people  m  citing  his  oppo- 
sition to  legislation  to  lower  the  votine 
age,  and  I  think  he  has  erred  about  the 
maturity  of  today's  youth. 

An  'adult  reader" — unfortunately,  the 
letter  was  not  signed — of  the  Johnstown. 
Pa..  Tribune  Democrat,  recently  made 
some  thought-provoklnR  comments 
about  the  future  of  our  young  people 
which  I  wish  to  share  with  you.  The 
Nation's  young  people,  according  to  the 
article,  "will  assume  control  of  your 
cities.  States,  and  Nation."  What  better 
way  to  prepare  for  the  orderly  transition 
of  the  passing  of  that  control  from  our 
hands  to  new  hands  than  to  have  our 
youth  take  part  In  the  process? 

The  article  follows: 

Youth 

Ebensburc,  RD.  1.  March  8^^A  youth  Is  .i 
person  who  is  going  to  carry  on  what  you 
have  started  He  Is  going  to  Fit  where  you 
.ire  sittinK  .niid.  when  you  are  gone,  attend 
to  those  things  which  you  think  .ire  Impor- 
tant 

You  may  adopt  all  the  policies  vou  please 
but  how  they  will  be  carried  out  depends  on 
him  He  will  assume  control  (.f  your  cities 
states  and  nation 

He  IS  gong  to  mov"  in  and  t^.ke  over  your 
churches,  schools,  universities  and  corpora- 
tions 

All  your  books  are  going  to  be  Judged, 
praised  or  condemned  bv  him 

The  fate  of  humanity  is  in  his  hands 

So  it  might  be  well  to  pay  him  some 
attention. 

An  .^dult. 
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THE  dOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DeMOLAY 


I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  i 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  salute 
the  organizations  that  help  build  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  One  such  group,  the 
International  Order  of  DeMolay.  is  cele- 
brating Its  50th  anniversary  this  week. 


and  I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  "goingest"  group  of  young  men 
around. 

As  recently  described,  the  Order  of 
DeMolay.  is  "on  the  go."  It  is  active 
young  men  busy  with  social  activities, 
public  service  projects,  and  athletic 
competitions.  It  is  dedicated  young  men, 
taking  vows  of  respect  for  parents,  love 
of  God,  comradeship,  fidelity,  and  pa- 
triotism. It  is  promising  young  men, 
learning  to  become  future  leaders  of 
communities  and  Nation.  It  Is  busy  young 
men.  engaged  in  worthwhile  occupations 
with  their  spare  time  through  a  balanced 
program  of  DeMolay  activities.  It  Is 
fraternal  young  men  66,000  strong  In 
2.500  DeMolay  chapters  all  over  the  free 
world.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order 
of  DeMolay  and  the  men  it  produces,  Is 
our  hope  for  the  future. 

We  see  and  hear  too  much  about  the 
radical  minority  of  young  people  In  this 
day  and  age  who  seem  bent  on  destruc- 
tion and  depravation.  One  rarely  hears 
about  the  young  people  of  our  land  who 
live  by  ethical  and  moral  codes  of  con- 
duct truly  worthy  of  future  leadership. 
The  "Code  of  Ethics"  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolay  is  one  such  code  and  we  should 
thank  God  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  world  living  by  this 
code.  As  a  tribute  to  the  organization, 
and  the  men  it  produces.  I  ask  that  the 
DeMolay  code  be  reproduced  here: 

A  DeMolav's  Ethics 
.•\  DeMolay  serves  God 
.■\  DeMolay  honors  all  womanhood 
.A  DeMolay  loves  and  honors  his  parents 
.\  DeMolay  Is  honest 
K  DeMolay  Is  loyal  to  Ideals  and  friends 
.\  DeMolay  practices  honest  toll 
.•\  DeMolav's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond 
.\  DeMolay  Is  courteous 
.\  DeMolay  is  at  all  times  a  gentleman 
.\  DeMolay  Is  a  patriot  In  peace  as  well  as 

war 
.A  DeMolay  Is  clean  In  mind  and  body 
.^    DeMolay    stands    unswervingly    for    the 

public  schools 
.^   DeMolay  always  bears  the  reputation  of 

a  Rood  and  law-abiding  citizen 
K   DeMolay   by   precept   and   example  must 

preserve  the  high  standard  to  which 

he  has  pledged  himself. 


GEN.  FRANK  S.  BESSON 

'Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert*  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Prank  S.  Besson  Is  the  epitome  of  the 
dedicated,  selfiess  professional  soldier. 
His  achievements  through  the  years  and 
his  response  to  challenges  never  before 
faced  have  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
forgotten  men"  of  his  time.  It  is  time 
that  this  august  body  singled  out  this 
.spartan  servant  of  his  country  and  in- 
-sure  that  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
recognize  the  caliber  and  fiber  of  this 
outstanding  gentleman,  quietly  giving 
them  truly  magnificent  service  in  behalf 
of  the  defense  of  their  coimtry. 

On  March  10.  General  Besson  relin- 
quished command  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command,  which  he  had  headed 
.since  its  activation  in  1962.  in  response 
to  his  appointment  by  the  President  to 
become  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Logistics 


Review  Board,  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Army  Materiel  Command  was 
formed  in  1962,  during  a  major  reorga- 
nization of  the  Army,  with  the  mission 
of  developing,  producing,  supplying,  and 
maintaining  weapons,  aircraft,  equip- 
ment, and  other  materiel  for  the  Army. 
With  a  nationwide  network  of  more  than 
190  military  installations  and  activities, 
and  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$14  billion,  it  employs  more  than  160.000 
civilian  personnel,  in  addition  to  its  mili- 
tary complement  of  14,000. 

As  its  first  commander.  General  Bes- 
son was  charged  with  consolidating  six 
Army  technical  service  organizations  Into 
a  single  command  without  disrupting  ef- 
fective materiel  support  for  the  Army. 
His  success  in  accomplishing  this  was 
cited  in  the  Merit  Award  of  the  Armed 
Force  Management  Association  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  1963. 

This  award  highlighted  his  "outstand- 
ing contributions  to  defense  manage- 
ment" and  his  "superior  leadership, 
imagination,  and  management  skill" 
with  which  he  directed  the  consolida- 
tion: 

This  major  change  In  the  .'Vrmy's  logistics 
system  was  not  only  accomplished  efBclently. 
but  also  with  significant  savings  and  Im- 
provenaents  In  management.  It  stands  as  an 
achievement  In  military  management  of  the 
highest  order. 

Effectively  and  efBclently  organized, 
and  led  by  General  Besson.  an  outstand- 
ing logistlcian,  transportation  authority. 
and  military  manager,  the  contribution 
of  the  Army  Materiel  Command  to  the 
national  defense  during  its  first  7  years 
of  operation  range  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  materiel  support  and  supply 
management. 

There  were  early  innovations  of  pro- 
cedural and  economic  importance,  such 
as  consolidation  of  procurement  opera- 
tions, increasing  markedly  the  use  of 
price  competition  and  incentive  type 
contracts  for  materiel  and  services. 

Under  General  Besson's  direction. 
there  were  early  accomplishments  in  de- 
veloping and  fielding  of  materiel,  such 
as  breakthroughs  in  electronic  micro- 
miniaturization; provision  of  new,  light- 
er, more  mobile,  more  effective  artillery- 
pieces ;  supply  of  a  new  family  of  cargo 
trucks,  personnel  carriers,  and  utility 
vehicles;  development  of  rotaiT-wing 
aircraft  as  troop  and  cargo  carriers, 
fighters,  and  special  purpose  vehicles; 
and  provision  of  a  variety  of  new  weap- 
ons and  equipment  for  the  individual 
soldier.  These  achievements  revolution- 
ized the  Army's  tactical  and  combat 
communications  systems  and  provided 
for  air,  land,  and  water  mobility  to  an 
extent  previously  conceived  only  in  sci- 
ence fiction. 

In  its  7  years  of  effective  sernce  under 
General  Besson,  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, as  the  "arsenal  for  the  brave," 
has  effectively  responded  to  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1962. 
the  Dominican  Republic  stability  oper- 
ations in  1965.  and  of  the  Vietnam  war 
from  1965  to  the  present;  continued  its 
worldwide  supply  support  of  our  Army 
and  its  allies;  and  has  established  new 
levels  of  effectiveness  and  economy. 


The  effective  logistics  support  of  our 
Army  Forces  in  Southetist  Asia  hsis  been 
the  Army  Materiel  Command's  most  im- 
portant single  accomplishment.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Southeast  Asia  buildup. 
AMC  responded  through  draw-down  of 
existing  stocks  and  through  expedited 
provision  of  urgently  required  .standard 
and  nonstandard  items.  The  command 
responded  with  construction  equipment 
and  supplies  to  build  bases,  ports,  air- 
fields, and  communications  centers.  It 
built  up  the  world's  second  largest  air- 
craft fieet.  It  provided  movable  piers 
which  greatly  accelerated  port  construc- 
tion. And,  it  proved  the  utility  and  ver- 
satility of  cargo  containers  for  use  in 
transpwrtlng  cargo,  and  for  providing 
temporary  storage  and  office  and  working 
space. 

Beginning  late  in  the  first  year  of  the 
buildup  and  accelerating  in  the  second 
and  succeeding  years,  large  volume  de- 
liveries from  procurement  by  AMC  pro- 
vided the  M-16  rifie,  the  M-79  grenade 
launcher,  the  2.75-inch  rocket,  bombs 
and  ammunition,  radios,  batteries,  heli- 
copters, vehicles,  missiles,  and  a  variety 
of  troop  and  combat  support  equipment. 
Newly  procured  repair  parts  were 
speeded  to  using  units  in  Southeast  Asia 
through  the  Red  Ball  Express.  New  water 
purification,  petroleum  supply  and  elec- 
tric generating  equipment  were  fielded. 
AMC  developed  and  supplied  new  target 
acquisition,  tactical  and  night  vision,  and 
detection  equipment.  New  defensive  de- 
vices, mines,  protective  equipme-it,  de- 
foliants, tunnel  destruction,  and  individ- 
ual protection  equipment  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  troops. 

As  the  volume  of  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  troops  increased,  the  problems 
of  materiel  maintenance,  status  report- 
ing, communication,  inventory,  and  cus- 
tomer assistance  mounted.  AMC  assisted 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  a 
closed  loop  maintenance  system,  in  set- 
ting up  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems for  materiel  reporting,  in  establish- 
ing communications  links,  and  in  pro- 
viding customer  assistance  in  inventory, 
requirements,  maintenance,  engineering, 
and  other  fields.  The  command  also  pro- 
vided a  fioating  aircraft  maintenance  fa- 
cility, an  innovation  in  fiexible  response 
to  the  requirement  for  keeping  aircraft 
flying. 

During  his  7-year  tenure  as  head  of 
the  Army  Materiel  Command,  General 
Besson  has  guided  AMC  in  accomplish- 
ing outstanding  feats.  He  has  stream- 
lined the  command  so  that  its  efBciency 
is  established  and  well  known.  Industrial 
cooperation  and  relations  with  AMC  un- 
der his  leadership  have  been  excellent. 
Over  the  7-year  period,  he  has  delivered 
billions  of  dollars  of  materiel  to  our 
troops,  over  the  longest  distances  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  command  has  received  the 
highest  award  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  on  four  occasions  and  the  second 
highest  award  on  two  occasions.  This 
award  is  granted  based  upon  improving 
on  a  prior  year's  safety  record,  and  its 
presentation  in  successive  years  Is  indic- 
ative of  an  inspired  quest  for  excellence. 
This  record  is  particularly  noteworthy 
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considering  the  increased  tempo  of  sup- 
port operations  In  general,  but  particu- 
larly in  ammunition  production,  assem- 
bly, and  delivery,  and  in  accelerated 
maintenance  operations.  His  outstanding 
efforts  and  worlc  have  earned  for  him  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  .support  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  He  has  performed 
the  task  in  an  unobtrusive  manner.  His 
only  desire  has  been  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  soldiers,  for  whom  he  has  a  deep 
personal  Interest,  and  to  insure  their  safe 
return. 

General  Besson's  prescription  for 
success  In  the  military  and  In  all  walks 
of  life  Is  personal  integrity  To  young  of- 
ficers about  to  embark  on  their  first  tour 
of  duty  in  uniform.  General  Besson  s  ad- 
vice has  been  "to  honestly  serve  those  you 
lead."  Specifically  he  tells  young  offlcer.s- 
If  you  aspire  to  be  '.he  kind  of  officer  our 
.American  youth  deserve,  you  will  reap  two 
i?Teat  satisfactions,  from  vour  mlUtftry  serv- 
ice—  the  re8i>ect  of  your  brethren  :n  rirms. 
and  tile  knowledge  that  vou  .*re  an  essential 
elemsBt  of  tile  strength  so  necessary  to  in- 
sure chat  the  freedom  .and  ideals  for  which 
your  forefathers  and  fathers  and  brothers 
fought  ihd  died;  that  these  freedoms  and 
Ideals  so  dearlv  bought  will  surely  endure 

Tiiese  principles  have  ^'ulded  General 
Besson  during  his  37  years  of  service 
to  our  Nation.  bes;inning  with  his  t^rad- 
uatlon  from  the  US.  Military  Academy 
in  1932  General  Besson's  early  career 
was  noted  for  the  role  he  played  :n  the 
development  of  portable  military  pipe- 
lines, steel  airplane  landing  mats,  and 
steel  treadway  bridges  He  is  credited 
with  the  studies  which  led  to  the  Army's 
adoption  of  the  Bailey  Bridge,  which  was 
used  extensively  in  all  theaters  during 
World  War  H 

As  director  of  the  3d  Military  Railwav 
Service  in  Iran  during  1944  and  1945. 
General  Besson  was  charged  with  insur- 
ing the  vr.al  flow  of  war  materials  to  the 
Russian  forces  through  the  Persian  Cor- 
ridor While  m  this  assignment,  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general,  becom- 
ing at  34.  the  youngest  general  officer  in 
the  Army  Ground  Forces 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Gen- 
eral Besson  held  a  key  position  as  deputy 
chief  transportation  officer  of  .Ai-my 
Forces  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  when 
the  collapse  of  Japan  was  imminent,  was 
ordered  to  assume  complete  control  of 
railroads  m  Japan  During  the  first  vear 
of  occupation.  General  Besson  directed 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Japanese  rail 
system,  and  moved  more  than  200.000 
troops  of  the  8th  Army  and  150.000  tons 
of  supplies  in  the  first  2  months  of  the 
occupation 

This  accomplishment  caused  Gen. 
Robert  L  Elchelberger,  8th  Army  com- 
mazider.  to  comment  that  General  Bes- 
son's "supervision  of  the  operation  of 
the  entire  Japanese  rail  system  during 
the  first  year  of  our  occupation  wa.s  the 
greatest  single  factor  m  the  results  we 
attained  " 

Subsequent  assignments  included  a 
tour  in  Europe  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff.  Supreme  Headquarters.  AUied 
Powers  Europe,  where  General  Besson 
formulated  logistic  plans  and  over- 
ail  programs  to  meet  the  complex  re- 
quirements of  the  15  nations  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  His  efforts  in  instituting 
a  system  for    "cosUng  out '  5-year  pro- 


grams, thereby  bringing  force  goals  into 
consonance  with  available  resources, 
earned  him  the  first  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  to  be  awarded  at  SHAPE 
headquarters 

A  lifelong  pioneer  of  many  transporta- 
tion innovatiorxs.  General  Besson  stimu- 
lated both  mUitai-y  and  commercial 
adoption  of  containerlzatton  and  im- 
proved water  terminal  practices  He  in- 
troduced the  roll-on  roll-off  technique 
for  the  rapid  loading  and  discharge  of 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles.  He  is 
known  tliroughout  the  national  trans- 
portation fraternity  as  the  "Father  of 
Containerlzation  and  RO  RO"  He  fur- 
ther refined  these  concepts  upon  assum- 
ing command  of  the  Transportation 
Center  and  School  at  Fort  Eustis  Va  in 
1963 

General  Be.sson  became  chief  of  trans- 
portation US.  Army,  in  March  1958.  a 
post  he  held  until  April  2.  1962.  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  US.  Army  Materiel 
Command 

In  September  of  last  year.  Army  Chief 
of  StatT.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
awarded  the  DLstingulshed  Service 
Medal-  First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster— to  Gen- 
eral Besson  for  his  dynamic  leadership, 
his  knowledge,  and  experience  The  ci- 
tation reads  as  follows : 
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PROM  BIRTH  IN  RELOCATION  CAMP 
TO  DEATH  IN  VIETNAM— THE 
SAGA  OF  1ST  LT.  GRANT 
HENJYOJI 


For  exceptionally  meritorious  service   in  a. 
duty    )f  greiat  reepon.slblllty :    General  Frank 
S     Besson.   Jr  .    United   States   .\rmy     distin- 
guished   himself    tjy    eminently    meritorious 
conduct  In   the  performance  of  uutstandlng 
service   in  a   position  of  great  reep*insibi:itv 
as     Commanding     Oeneral.     United     States 
.\rmy   .Materiel  Command   from  May   1962  to 
August     1968     General    Besson's    rare    man- 
igement    ;«.lents     dynamic    leadership    and 
exceptional  organizational  ability  guided  the 
United  States  Army  Materiel  Command  from 
Its   Inceptijn    in    1962    ui   its    present    trl'^hel 
responslbllltlee     la     developing,     processing, 
storing  and  Issuing  military  equipment  and 
materiel    to    all    .Army    forces     He    overcame. 
••vlth   calmness  .-ind   certainty,   based   upon  ii 
solid  foundation  <,{  logistical  knowledge  and 
■experience    seemingly  Insurmountable  logis- 
tical problems  In  providing  essential  equip- 
ment   aiid    materiel    support    to    rhe    ,'\rmy 
buildup  in  Southeast  Asia,   while  maintain- 
ing continuous  effective  logistical  support  to 
the  other  .Army  Commands  located  through- 
out the   resf   of   the  world    GeneraJ   Besson's 
persona!  concern   that  Individual  soldiers  be 
iToperly    supplied    with    the   equipment    and 
materiel    needed   on   a   day    to   day    basis    to 
accomplish    the   mission,    led    him'  to   estab- 
lish   a    world-wide    system   of    Customer   As- 
-istance  Offices    These  offices  provided  timely 
information    which    allowed    General    Besson 
and  hU  starT  to  minimize  potential  logistical 
problems    nj\d    to   sustain    the   Army    in   the 
field     Tlie    command's    motto-— "Arsenal    for 
•he  Brave'— has  been  Oeneral  Besson's  hall- 
•.riAik     of      outstanding      performance      and 
ichlevement  which  (xintlnues  the  finest  tra- 
ditions  of   the   military   service   .and   reflects 
the    highest    credit    upon    himself    and    the 
Urutetl  States  .Army 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  Oeneral  Besson  holds 
eight  other  top  citations  and  decorations, 
including  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire 

I  proudly  salute  General  Besson  per- 
sonally and  the  members  of  the  Army 
Matenel  Command  for  their  7-year  rec- 
ord of  solid  achievement,  and  for  their 
indispensable  contributions  to  the  Army 
and  our  country. 


Mr.  IVtATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent Vietnam  casualty  reports  bore  the 
name  of  a  young  Army  officer  whose  hfe 
beginning,  and  end  bore  the  indelible 
imprint  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Hlg 
name  was  Grant  Henjyoji,  son  of  the 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Dalyu  Y.  Henjyoji 
of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Grant  was  bom  in  1943  amidst  the 
.spartan  surroundings  of  a  so-called  re- 
location camp,  more  accurately  a  con- 
centration camp,  to  which  his  parents 
had  been  .sent  by  our  Government  during 
Worid  War  II.  He  was  to  share  his  claim 
to  this  unusual  American  birthplace  with 
a  brother  who  was  born  there  2  years 
later. 

However,  the  remarkable  thing  about 
Grant  Henjyoji  is  not  the  fact  that  he 
called  the  camp  at  Minidoka.  Idaho,  his 
birthplace.   It  Is  the   fact  that,  despite 
the    predetermination    by    the   Govern- 
ment  as   to   where  he   was   to  be   born. 
Grant,  while  living,  was  completely  free 
of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  against  a 
Government    which    had    committed    a 
serious  blunder  in  the  handling  of  a  mi- 
nority  group.   Tlie   crime   of   which   his 
parents    were    found    summarily    guilty 
and  shipped   to   Idaho  for  internment, 
was  that  they  were  of  Japanese  descent 
It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  greatness  of 
this  country  that  it  has  citizens  of  Grant 
Heniyojl's  caliber.  After  his  family  re- 
turned to  the  west  coast,  Grant  grew  up 
like   any   other   normal   American   bov 
After  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  1967,  Grant,  as  a  comm:.s- 
sioned  officer  in  the  Reserves,  was  called 
to   active   duty,   and   was  later  sent   to 
Vietnam. 

On  March  8.  1969,  1st  Lt.  Grant 
Henjyoji  pave  his  life  to  his  country- 
while  he  and  his  unit  were  engaged  in 
hea\T  ground  action  with  the  enemy. 

So  ended  the  life  which  began  at  the 
Idaho  relocation  camp  25  years  ago. 

The  body  of  Grant  Henjyoji  will  be 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Arlington  National 
Cemeterj-  on  March  24,  1969,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  .somehow  his  spirit  will 
live  on.  It  is  often  said  that  laws  arc 
above  men.  Grant  was  able  to  show,  by 
his  own  e.xample.  that  sometimes  men 
are  able  to  rise  above  the  harsh  laws  of 
their  country. 

Americans  everywhere  would  do  well 
to  pause  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
life  and  death  of  this  young  Army  officer, 
whose  name  has  given  added  luster  to 
the  United  States  of  America 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Nichols  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mann  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  D.^n- 
lEL  of  Virginia! ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlasion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglBla- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porr  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fork- 
man),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
OLSENt,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Passman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Foreman)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  C6RDOVA. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Carter. 

'Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Olsen  )  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  i 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pike  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA, 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 


S.  1058.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congreaa  plana  for  reorganization  of  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  24,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1968,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  reports  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

Oftice  or  THE  Secretary 

OF  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  March.  19,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  4  of  Public  Law  85-804 
(50  U.S.C.  1434)  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation reports  herewith  one  action  taken 
during  calendar  year  1968  under  the  author- 
ity of  that  Act: 

Name  of  contractor:  The  American  Ship- 
building Company. 

Cost  involved:  $4,450,000  net  after  Federal 
income  taxes  or  $8,800,000  gross  contract 
price  increase. 

Description  of  property  or  service:  The 
contract  covers  the  construction  of  seven 
medium  endurance  Coast  Guard  cutters 
(WMEC) ,  210  feet  in  length. 

Action  taken  and  justification:  The  De- 
I>artment  denied  the  company's  application 
for  extraordinary  relief  under  Public  Law 
85-804  Insofar  as  the  application  Is  grounded 
upon  essentiality  and  mistake.  The  Justifica- 
tion Is  included  in  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Contract  .Ad- 
justment Board,  Docket  No.  85-804-3,  copy 
enclosed. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  L.  Dean. 


[Prom  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Contract  Adjustment  Board,  Washington, 
DC.) 

Application  of  the  American  Skip  Building 
Company — Docket    No.    85-804-3 

decision 

American  Ship  Building  Company  (here- 
inafter "AmShip"  or  "the  Company")  has 
applied  for  extraordinary  relief  under  Public 
Law  85-804  (72  Stat.  972,  50  U.S.C.  §{  1431  to 
1436),  seeking  an  increase  In  the  price  of 
Coast  Ouard  Contract  No  Tcg-O4204r-A.  The 
contract  provided  for  the  construction  of 
seven  medium  endurance  (WMEC) ,  210-foot 
cutters  at  an  initial  price  of  $18,076,707.  The 
specific  rehef  sought  by  AmShlp  is  a  $4,450.- 
000  Increase  In  contract  price  net  after  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,' 

Jurisdiction  to  grant  extraordintiry  relief 
under  Public  Law  85-804  under  Coast  Guard 


'  The  Company's  request  upon  the  ground 
of  "essentlaUty"  seeks  $4,450,CK)0  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  an  amendment  vrtth- 
out  consideration  is  exempt  from  Income 
taxation;  the  request  premised  on  the  cor- 
rection of  mistake  ground,  assumes  tax- 
ability and,  therefore,  requests  a  gross  award 
of  $8,800,000  to  yield  the  same  amount  after 
taxes. 


contracts  was  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  by  Section  6(b)(1)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  (Public 
Law  89-670,  49  USC  §  1655(b)  (1) ),  and  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  to  this  Board.  In  con- 
sidering PL.  85-804  applications,  this  Board 
follows  the  guldeUnes  of  the  applicable  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Elegulatlons, 
Part  1-17  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations (41  CFR  1-17.00  et  seq) .  AmShip's 
petition  requested  relief  upon  three  different 
grounds  recognized  under  those  regulations.* 

First:  AmShlp  requested  an  amendment 
without  consideration,  ujxjn  the  ground  that 
its  continued  operation  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  that  It  has  Incurred  an 
actual  and  threatened  loss  under  Its  contract, 
which  loss  endangers  Its  future  ability  to 
function  as  an  essential  source  of  supply. 

Second:  AmShlp  requested  correction  of 
a  mistake  in  the  Company's  initial  bid.  which 
mistake  was  either  a  mutual  mistake  as  to 
a  material  fact  or  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  which  was  so  obvious  that 
it  was,  or  should  have  been,  apparent  to  the 
Contracting  Officer. 

Third:  AmShlp  requested  relief  because 
its  losses  resulted  from  improper  Govern- 
ment acts  which,  irrespective  of  any  Gov- 
ernment legal  liability,  so  increased  the  cost 
of  performance  that  considerations  of  fair- 
ness require  an  adjustment  of  the  contract 
price. 

At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
there  were  pending  before  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Contract  Appeals  Board 
five  appeals  by  AmShlp  from  decisions  of  the 
Contracting  Officer  tmder  the  same  contract, 
denying  some  $4,995,333  In  claims  AmShip 
moved  the  Contract  -Appeals  Board  to  stay 
its  proceedings  on  those  appeals  pending 
decision  on  this  application  for  extraordinary 
relief.  The  Board  which  is  considering  this 
application  Is  also  the  Departments  Contract 
-Appeals  Board,  which  will  consider  the  pend- 
ing contract  appeals. 

-At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  with  the  par- 
ties, it  was  determined  that  the  "Govern- 
ment acts"  cited  in  connection  with  Am- 
Ship's third  request  for  extraordinary  relief 
were  the  same  acts  which  are  the  basis  for 
AmShip's  contract  appeals.  The  Board  was 
anxious  to  avoid  possible  prejudice  to  those 
appeals  by  a  prior  consideration  of  Identical 
issues  under  the  less  formal  procedural  rules 
applicable  to  extraordinary  relief  applica- 
tions. In  addition,  it  was  noted  that  the 
regulations  provided  that  no  extraordinarv 
relief  action  was  authorized  unless  "other 
legal  authority  within  the  (Department) 
is  deemed  to  be  lacking  or  inadequate,"  =  and 
the  Board  felt  that  Insofar  as  relief  might 
be  available  to  award  up  to  $4,995,333  for  the 
Government  acts  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract appeals,  such  "other  legal  authority" 
did  exist.  Under  the  circumstances,  upon 
AmShip's  request,  it  was  decided,  the  Coast 
Guard  concurring,  that  the  third  ground 
set  forth  In  the  petition  for  extraordinsiry 
relief,  the  request  based  on  government 
acts,  would  be  severed  and  considered  later, 
after  the  contract  appeals  had  been  con- 
sidered. It  was  decided,  further,  that  the 
Board  would  first  consider  the  two  other 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  petition — the  re- 
quests based  on  "essentiality"  and  "mis- 
take"— then.  If  necessary,  consider  the  ap- 
peals, and  finally,  the  extraordinary  relief 
application  based  on  "Government  acts." 

Our  present  consideration  is.  consequently, 
limited  to  AmShip's  request  for  extraordi- 
nary relief  based  on  "essentiality"  iind 
"mistake." 

The  Coast  Guard  has  submitted  its  views 
upon  the  essentiality  of  the  Company  to  the 
Coast  Guard's  procurement  mission  and  fac- 
tual evidence  upon  the  alleged  bid  mistake. 
In  addition,  the  views  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maritime  Administration  upon 
the  question  of  the  Company's  "essentiality 
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to  the  national  detenae"  have  been  solicited 
and  received 

A    full    factual    report    has    been    received 
from    the    Coast    CHiard    including    detailed 
statements  and  data  sMbmltted  by  AmShlp 
The  Co«wt  Guard   na.s  recommended  ,igalnst 
the  granting  of  any  relief  on  this  application. 
TKB  prrmoN 
Upon  the  opening  of  bids  In  May.  1965    for 
the  construction  of  aiO-foot.  medium-endur- 
ance cutters,  the  Coast  Guard  found  that  the 
bid   of  AmShip   wiia   lowest   for  each   of   the 
quantities     2.   3    4.   5,   8  and   7   veaseUi    for 
which    bids    had    been    invited     The    second 
low  bidder  Gunderson.  was  low  for  quantities 
of  vessels  up   to  4  but  did  not  bid  on  5  or 
more  vessels    Am3hlp's  low  bid  f"r  5  vessels 
was    •13.175  584     Next    was    Aerojet    General 
Shipyards  with  a  bid  of  »15  394,276    and  the 
high  bid  of  »17,o44  OOO  was  ^Iven  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company    At  the  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  funds  available  for  only  5  vessels. 
although  It  wanted  :o  procure  two  additional 
vessels 

On  June  15,  1965  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  AmShip  for  5  vessels  At  that  time  dis- 
cussions were  had  w:th  the  then  president  of 
AmShip.  .Mr  W  H  Jory.  and  the  Onve.-n- 
ment- obtained  an  option  for  two  additional 
»eaeet»!-  -to  be  exercised  within  80  day.s  On 
July  28.  1965  the  Coast  Guard  exercised  its 
option  for  the  two  additional  vessels  oriiig- 
ing  the  total  contract  price  for  7  vessels  to 
•  18.076,707,  or  •2.582.387  per  vessel 

At  the  present  time  .5  cutters  have  been 
completed  and  delivered  The  sixth  is  ex- 
pected m  November  1968,  and  the  '.ast  is 
expected  m  December   1968 

The  present  contract  price  as  amended 
la  »18  598.624  09  .AmShip  states  that  as  of 
March  31.  1968.  its  performance  expenditures 
totaled  »20, 842.907  The  Company's  projected 
cost  to  complete  the  contract  by  December 
31,  1968.  Is  estimated  .*t  an  additional  »e,423  - 
992,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  completion  to 
«27.266.899  On  this  basis,  the  Company  pro- 
jects .m  actua:  and  anticipated  loss  jf  ap- 
proximatelv  «9  million 

In  October  1967  the  management  and 
ownership  of  the  .AmShip  changed  The  new 
management  has  attempted  t.'  maKe  a  real- 
istic determination  of  Its  loss  position  .)n  the 
Coast  Guard  contract  and  to  set  aside  ap- 
propriate amounts  to  cover  the  actual  or 
projected   lessee 

AmShip  claims  that  losses  of  the  magni- 
tude presently  estimated  endanger  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Company  as  an  es- 
sential source  of  supply  for  new  vessel  con- 
struction and  f(jr  vessel  repair  X(jrlc  m  the 
Great  Lakes  region  .AmShip  operates  three 
niajur  ship  construction  and  repair  vards  in 
Lorain.  Ohio  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  Chicago  It 
■.'.ates  that  the  losses  place  a  severe  drain  on 
the  Company  s  cash  position  and  mainte- 
nance of  Its  working  capital  The  new  .-naii- 
agement  claims  that  AnxiShips  bid  was 
grossly  lower  than  th.ose  jf  either  of  -he 
other  two  bidders  and  that  the  Coast  Guard 
had  I  or  should  have  had  .  icnuwiedge  that  the 
realistic  cost  of  construcUon  of  the  vessels 
was  substantially   more  than   .AmShlps   bid 

EasE.NTWLn-T    TO    THE    .NATIONAL    DZTTSSC 

Under  the  applicable  regulations,  essenti- 
ality to  the  national  defense  mav  be  deter- 
nnned  in  tw-  vontexts— impai.-ment  of  a  con- 
tractors productive  ability  to  continue  the 
performance  of  present  defense  contracts,  or 
impairment  of  a  contractors  ability  to  con- 
tinue operatKni  as  a  source  ot  supply  for 
future  defense  contracts  'PPR  \  1-17  204-2 
lai  I  In  the  present  case.  AmShip  has  Indi- 
cated there  Is  no  serious  threat  Uj  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seven  C"ia.st  ( iu^rd  vessels  • 
Similarly  the  Company  expects  to  complete 
one  Navy  vessel  and  one  .Maritime  Adminis- 
tration vessel,  now  m  prr>gre8s,  with  Its  own 
resources     Essentiality     therefore,    must    be 


found  on  the  banl.s  of  the  Companvs  poten- 
tial as  a  future  essential  source  of  supply 

In    this    connection.    AmShip    states     ita 
three    major    ship    construction    and    repair 
yards,  located  In  Lorain.  Ohio,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and   Chicago,   Illinois,   comprise  63'-,    of   the 
present  shipyard  faclUUea  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  100'-.   of  the  new  ship  construction  facil- 
ities   In  Its  presenutlon,  AmShip  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
fleet     to     this     natloa  s     Indu.strlal     capacity 
and  the  vital  connection  of  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping   with    the   steel    industry     AmShip    .ilsc 
notes    that    the    Great    Lakes    shipping    fleet 
played   a  significant   part   in   furnishing  de- 
tense  material  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  Conflict,    that  the  tlreat   Lakes  fleet 
has  been  declining  in  recent  years,   and  that 
the    average    age    of    vessels    sailing    in    the 
Great  Lakes  fleet  it  approximately  42  1  vears 
The  company  concludes,   therefore    that  the 
Great    Lakes    shipping    Industry    is    depend- 
ent upon  annual  major  shipyard  repair  and 
reconstruction 

These  facta  In  the  Company's  presenutlon 
provide    only    an    Indirect    Justification    for 
concluding  that  it  Is  an  essential  source  of 
defense  products   .AmShip  is  not  significantly 
involved  in  supplying,  directly,  items  critical 
to  natlonaJ  defense    A  large  part  of  the  Com- 
pany s   business   has   been   In   the  repair  and 
.servicing   of    Great    Lakes    commercial    ship- 
ping,   and    the    major    portion    of    the   Com- 
pany's new  construction  facilities  is  devoted 
to   the  cojistr\ictlon   of    commercial   vessels. = 
The  Coast  Guard  challenges  the  0-inipany's 
claim    of    essentl.Ultv     Insofar    as    new    con- 
strucUon   facilities   on    the   Great    Lakes   are 
concerned,   the  Coast  Guard  say.s  there  is  at 
Ie,ust  one  Great   Ijikes  shipyard  of  equal  ca- 
pability and  a  second  company  is  now  build- 
ing a  new  and  very  large  facility  for  construc- 
tion of   the  largest  ore  carrier  lessel  for  the 
Great  Lakes  trade    The  Coast  Guard  advises 
that   Its    foreseeable    vessel   construction   re- 
quirements can  be  adequately  handled  bv  the 
Coast  Guard  yard  at  Curtis  Bav  i.>r  bv  other 
private  shipyards,  and  that  there  are  an  ade- 
quate   num  >er   of    private   shipyards    in    the 
c.reat  Ijikes  area  'vhlch  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity  to   handle   its   repair   work   for   the   fore- 
seeable future    Recent  bid  abstracts  for  210- 
foot    Ooast    Guard    cutters    disclose    that    at 
least  15  other  shipyards  In  the  United  States 
have  offered  to  furnish  this  type  "f  ves.sel    In 
'he  last  several  years,  two  private  shipyards, 
me  at  which  is  <>n  the  Great  Lakes   have  de- 
-ivered   four   \essels   of   this   class,   while   the 
Coast  Guard's  own  yard  has  biult  three  such 
vessels    From   this   we  conclude,   contrary   to 
AmShlps  contention    there  is  no  shortage  of 
shipyard  facilities  in  the  fields  In  which  Am- 
Ship Is  a  source  of  supply 

Hie    Department    of    Defense    states    that 
-AmShip  Is  currently   working  on  one   vessel 
for  the  US.  Navy,  but  that  there  are  numer- 
ous   other    shipyards    in    the    United    States 
capable  of  performing  the  same  type  of  work 
The    Defense    Department    advises     that     it 
knows  of  no  specific  shipbuilding  capability 
inlque  to  this  company  upon  which  it  would 
■lepend  for  the  ^upplv  ..f  its  present  or  future 
critical    needs     Similarly     the    Maritime   Ad- 
ministration states  that  AmShip  is  construct- 
inK  one  oceanographic  research  vessel  for  It, 
but    the    .Maritime    Administration    doe?    not 
consider  the  Company  as  esaentlaJ  to  any  of 
Its  new  shipbuilding  programs.  The  Maritime 
Administration,  however,  does  note  its  belief 
that  the  repair  capability  of  AmShlps  vards 
is   e.s3entlal   for   the   repair  and   servicing  of 
Great    Ijikes  commercial   vessels    The   Marl- 
Mme   Administration   pointedly   stated    'hat 
•he    dry  d(jck  facilities  operated  by  ,.AniShlp| 
are  an  essential  source  of  supply  for  the  repair 
<l  L'.re.it  I^kes  vessels   "  This  is  something    ess 
than  saying,  us  we  must  rind  to  grant  relief 
a   this  ground,  that  .AmShip  la  a  source  of 
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supply  essential  to  the  national  defense"- 
A  company  providing  service  to  an  important 
industry  is  not  ip^o  facto  essential  to  the 
national  defense  More  to  the  point,  as  we 
shall  see  in  our  discussion  of  the  financial 
impact  of  AmShlps  loss  under  the  Coast 
Guard  contract,  there  Is  no  danger  that  the 
vards  presently  operated  by  AmShip,  will  be 
lost  as  repair  facilities  The  only  claimed 
threatened  Impairment  of  the  Company', 
productive  ability  is  in  the  shipbuilding 
field— in  which,  we  are  advl.sed  by  the  knowl- 
edgeable Government  departments,  AmSh.p 
is  not  a  source  of  supply  essential  to  the 
nation,!)  defense 

Loss     IMPACT     AND     IMPAIRMENT    OF     PRODICTIVt 
ABILITY 

Tlie  regulations  governing  extraordln.^rv 
relief  condition  award  to  those  circumstance-^ 
inter  alia,  "where  an  actual  or  threatened 
loss  however  caused  will  Impair  the  produc- 
tive ability  of  a  contractor  .  .  ."  i  FPR 
:  l-17204-2ia  1  I  Hence,  these  criteria  ,'e- 
qulre  us  to  determine  the  contractors  lof.s 
Its  impact  on  the  Company's  operations  and 
whether  or  not  the  loss  will  impair  the  con- 
trirtor's  productive  ability 

AmShip  has  furnished  the  Board  with  ac- 
counting data  which  depicts  the  Company'- 
pre.sent  and  past  flnanclal  status.  The  Com- 
pany has  .ilso  furnished  projections  to  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  designed  to  measure  the 
total  actual  and  threatened  loss  The  Board 
has  had  the  benefit  of  an  accounting  .inalysu 
of  the  submitted  data  performed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary's audit  staff 

.AmShip  states  that  the  loss  on  the  Coast 
Guard  contract  has  already  caused  and  wi:; 
cause  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  Com- 
pany s  working  capital."  That  the  Company 
will  Incur  a  substanUa)  loss  on  the  Coast 
Guard  contract  is  clear.  The  Company  esti- 
mates the  total  anticipated  loss  on  the  con- 
tract will  be  In  excess  of  (9  million:  the  ac- 
counting data  Indicates  that  the  loss  wi:: 
run  between  S8  and  $9  million.  This,  of 
course,  might  change  if  the  final  run-out 
•osts  of  completion  were  to  be  significantly 
different  from  present  projections. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  loss  has  al- 
ready been  absorbed  by  the  Company,  At 
least  t5  7  million  has  been  written  off 
through  -he  creation  of  appropriate  reserve 
.iccounts  There  are.  therefore,  some  $2  to  *3 
million  of  remaining  loss  to  be  absorbed. 

Significantly,  the  loss  on  the  Coast  Guard 
contract  is  not  the  only  factor  contrlbutlns 
to    the    decline    in    the    Company's    working 
capital    position     A    50';     expansion    in    the 
Company's  level  of  operations  beginning  in 
Fiscal  Year  1965  accounts  for  some  deteriora- 
tion in  the  working  capital  position   In  addi- 
tion,   the    new    management    has    embarked 
upon  an  acquisition  program  designed  to  di- 
versify the  sources  of  the  Company's  Income 
This  also  has  had  an  .idverse  effect  upon  the 
level  of   working  capital    More   recently   the 
Company    has   commenced    a    facilities   con- 
struction program,  which  has  contributed  to 
the   general   decline   of   its   working   capital 
During  the  life  of  the  Co.ist  Guard  contract. 
the  nature  of  -he  Company's  shipyard  activi- 
ties has  been  changing   Several  years  ago  an 
overwhelming   proportion  of   the  Company  s 
shipyard  business  was  m  repair  and  conver- 
sion of  ships.  More  recently,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  Company's  shipyard  work  has 
been  directed  towards  new  ship  construction. 


'The  Coast  Guard  contract  is  prr-tected 
by  a  performance  bond  assuring  completion 
of  the  work 


Recently,  the  Company's  Lorain  yard  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  construct  a  new  super- 
bulk  cargo  carrier  by  the  U  S    Steel  Corp 


On  this  question,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration states,  fcllowing  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  'However.  .i,e  express  r.o  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
pany s  repair  facilities  would  depend  upon  i  r 
warrant  the  granting  of  extraordinary  relief 
by  the  Coast  Guard  .inder  Us  construction 
contract  with  the  company." 

'  Accountants  dehne  worklns  capital  as 
the  excess  of  current  assets  over  current  lia- 
bilities, or  the  capital  in  current  use  In  the 
operation  of  a  business  Kohler.  "A  Diction- 
ary for  Accountants."  Second  Edition  (1957) 
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While  the  loss  on  the  Coast  Ouard  con- 
tract has  been  considerable  and  tbere  has 
been  some  decline  in  the  Oova.ptMj't  work- 
ing capital  position,  the  Board  notes  that 
during  the  last  five  years,  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  company-wide  aggregate  net  income. 
Losses  on  the  Coast  Guard  contract  and 
other  shipyard  contracts  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  gains  made  by  the  Company 
on  other  business.  Including  the  activities  of 
Its  subsidiaries.  The  Board  also  notes  that 
during  the  life  of  the  Ooast  Guard  contract. 
the  stockholders'  equity  position  also  has 
improved,  and  dividends  have  been  paid  on  a 
'.airly  regular  basis. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Company  Is 
In  serious  financial  trouble.  'While  the  loss 
on  the  Coast  Guard  contract  should  not  be 
minimized,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Company 
lias  already  absorbed  the  largest  part  of  that 
loss  and  that  the  overall  business  of  the 
Company  adequately  offsets  such  loss.  The 
Board,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  contrac- 
tor's future  productive  ability  will  not  be 
slgnlficnatly  Impaired  by  the  loss. 

F\}r  these  reasons,  the  Board  finds  that  an 
.-imendment  without  consideration  would 
not  be  Justified  upon  the  ground  that  the 
loss  under  the  Coast  Guard  contract  will 
impair  AmShlp's  defense  productive  ability. 

MISTAKE-IN-Bm 

AmShlp's  second  request  for  relief  rests  on 
.t  claimed  mistake  In  Its  original  bid.  The 
Company  states  that  there  was  a  bidding 
mistake  on  the  contractor's  part  which  was 
so  obvious  that  It  should  have  been  appar- 
ent to  the  Coast  Guard's  Contracting  Officer 
I  FPR  l-17.204-3(a)  (2)).  Alternatively,  the 
Company  asserts  that  there  was  a  mutual 
mistake  as  to  a  material  fact.  AmShip  notes 
that  at  present  the  total  actual  and  antici- 
pated cost  to  complete  the  vessels  exceeds 
S27.300.000.  The  Company  says  that  this 
overrun,  approaching  SOTc  more  than  its  bid 
price.  Is  a  margin  so  wide  between  estimated 
cost  and  actual  cost  "that  only  a  funda- 
mental mistake  by  the  bidder  can  account 
lor  It" 

AmShip  claims  that  the  Government  must 
be  presumed  to  have  had  actual  or  construc- 
tive notice  of  the  Company's  mlstake-ln-bld 
because : 

1.  AmShlp's  bid  was  grossly  lower  than 
either  of  the  other  two  bids; 

2.  The  Coast  Guard  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  the  realistic  cost  of  construction 
based  on  Its  prior  experience  for  this  type 
vessel  with  several  other  private  shipyards; 
and 

3.  The  Coast  Guard  was  aware  that  the 
cost  of  building  such  vessels  was  much 
higher  than  AmShlp's  bid,  based  upon  the 
:n-house  construction  costs  at  the  Coast 
Guard  yard  for  the  "CGC  Confidence"  (WPC 
619 1,  which  was  under  construction  when 
the  Company's  bid  was  accepted. 

The  Company's  bid  was  submitted  by  its 
former  management  In  May.  1965;  present 
management  did  not  assume  control  until 
October.  1967.  The  Company  was  requested 
to  furnish  evidence  to  the  Board  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  mistake  or  error  that  was 
made  in  the  bid.  AmShlp's  only  answer  was 
that  the  mistake  In  bidding  resulted  from 
•he  vagueness,  ambiguity,  and  misleading 
I  haracter  of  the  bid  specifications  and  work- 
ing drawings  furnished  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
.AmShip  states  that  only  after  contract  award 
did  the  Company  learn  that  the  Coast  Guard 
interpreted  the  contract  documents  In  a 
manner  which  imposed  costly  additional  and 
unanticipated  requirements  on  the  work. 
The  Company's  detailed  explanation,  how- 
ever. Indicates  that  the  extra  work  Items 
involved  are  the  same  five  items  which  form 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  appeals. 
.\s  noted,  these  same  circumstances  furnish 
•he  basis  for  Its  request  for  extraordinary 
.•^ellef  based  upon  "Government  acts."  In  the 
spirit  of  the  understanding  reached,  between 
the  parties  and  the  Board,  to  defer  any  con- 


sideration of  those  issues  on  this  initial  con- 
sideration of  AmShlp's  application,  the 
Board  win  limit  its  present  consideration  of 
the  mlstake-ln-bld  question  to  other  issues. 
If,  later,  It  Is  found  that  the  facts  on  these 
deferred  issues  have  a  bearing  on  the  mls- 
take-ln-bld  question,  we  vrtll  reconsider  our 
decision  In  that  respect.  Our  determination 
as  to  the  claimed  bid  mistake,  therefore, 
principally  depends  upon  comparing  the 
company's  gross  bid  vrtth  other  bidding  and 
cost  data.  The  same  comparisons  also  fur- 
nish Insight  Into  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Coast  Guard  had  constructive  knowl- 
edge of  the  erroneous  bid. 

Comparing  the  percentage  difference  be- 
tween the  accepted  low  bid  and  the  next  low 
bid  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  tools 
In  analyzing  mlstake-ln-bid  claims.  The 
Comptroller  General,  the  federal  courts,  and 
the  various  agency  contract  adjustment 
boards  all  use  this  measure^prlnclpally  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  contractor's  uni- 
lateral bid  mistake  should  be  found  to  be  so 
obvloxis  that  the  Contracting  Officer  should 
have  had  knowledge  of  it.  Attached  as  an 
appendix  are  two  compilations  of  Comptrol- 
ler General  decisions  made  In  1962  which 
show  the  range  of  differentials  which  make 
up  the  "obvlotisness"  test  in  resolving  the 
Issue  of  constructive  notice.'  These  tables 
show  that  lowest-bid-to-next-low-bid  dif- 
ferentials ranging  from  6%  to  38%  have  been 
held  to  be  insufficient  to  place  the  Contract 
ing  Officer  on  notice  of  bidding  error;  whereas 
the  opposite  conclusion  follows  when  the 
disparity  runs  from  35%  to  300%  or  more. 
More  recent  Comptroller  General  declBlons 
have  been  consistent  with  those  reported  in 
the  compilation.'  And  the  various  agency 
contract  adjustment  boards  also  follow  the 
same  criteria.'" 

In  this  case  tlie  differential  between  Am- 
Shlp's bid  and  the  next  low  bid  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  either  about  11  or  15%,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  comparison  Is 
made  with  the  next  lowest  bid  for  any  quan- 
tity, or  with  the  next  lowest  bid  for  the 
quantity  actually  ordered.  A  comparison  to 
the  next  lower  bid  of  Gunderson  Bros.  En- 
gineering Corp.  (which  bid  on  quantities  of 
2,  3,  and  4  vessels  only )  shows : 


Quantity 

AmShip 

Gunderson 

Diflerenlial 
(percent) 

2 

3 

4 

.      J5,  593. 237 

8.113.%! 

10,671,835 

J6, 165,  000 

9,071.000 

11,882,000 

10.22 
11,79 
11  33 

No  constructive  notice  found:  Comp.  Oen. 
B-154125,  May  21,  1964  (20%  i;  Minneapohs 
Scientific  Controls  Corp.,  ASBCA,  65-1,  BCA 
^4541  (25%);  Comp.  Gen.  B-165032,  Oct.  14, 
1968  (6%). 

A  comparison  to  the  next  lower  bidder  for 
quantities  of  5  and  for  the  7  vessels  actually 
ordered  shows : 


Quantity 

AmShip 

Aeroiet 

Geneial 

Shipyards 

DiWerential 
(percent) 

5 

7.. 

.     J13, 174.584 
.       18.076,707 

$15,394,276 
20.832.972 

16  84 

15  24 

No  conijtructlve  notice  found:  Interna- 
tional Data  Systems,  Inc.,  NASACAB  No.  30, 
Dec.  8.  1967  (25%  ). 

There  are  no  cases  in  which  constructive 
notice  has  been  found  and  relief  granted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  difference  between 
low  and  next-to-low  bids,  as  narrow  as  that 
percent  in  this  case.  In  one  case,  relief  was 
granted  upon  a  15%  difference  between  the 
low  bid  and  the  next  low  bid,  but  there  was 
evidence  of  a  mechanical  mistake  in  addi- 
tion apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bid.  Philco 
Corp.,  ACAB  No.  1005.  April  19.  1960.  In  an- 
other case,  relief  was  granted  on  a  9  ^^t  differ- 
ence because  there  was  a  59%  difference 
from  the  second  to  the  third  low  bid,  Am- 
phenol  Electronics  Corp.,  AFCAB  No.  100, 
Jan.  4,  1960.  Neither  of  the  above  factors  is 
present  here. 

Another  test  for  bid  error  Is  a  comparison 
between  the  low  bid  and  the  Government's 
estimate.  Similarly,  comparing  a  bid  with 
previous  bid  prices  on  prior  procurements 
for  the  same  Item  is  also  used  as  a  test.  The 
following  table  compares  AmShlp's  bid  with 
the  Coast  Guard's  budget  estimate  per  ves- 
sel  and  with  the  prior  successful  bids. 


WPC 
No.    Vessel  name  (U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter) 


Contractor 


Bid  dite 


Initial  bid 
(per  vessel) 


USCG  budget 

estimate 

(lull) 


615  Reliance...  Todd 

616  Diligence do 

617  Vigilant    , ....«>-— 

618  Active Cl»*ty 

621  Valiant AmShip.,.. 

622  Courageous do 

623  Steadfast .....do 

624  Dauntless do 

625  Venturous do 

626  do 

627 .do 


August  1%1... 
do 
.  September  1962 

October  1963 
.   May  1965.,   .. 

.do      . 
do 

ae........ 

do 

do 

_....do 


$1,942,904 
1,942,904 
1.922.898 
1.998,  1:3 
2,582,21^6 
2,582.386 
2,582.386 
2,  582- 38b 
2.582,386 
2.582.386 
:.  582.38t 


$2,805,000 


805. 000 
800.000 
2.200.000 

2.  300.  000 
2,300.000 
2.300,000 
2,300.000 
2,300,000 
2, 300. 000 
2,  300, 000 


'  The  two  tables  were  taken  from  Cecil  T. 
Lakes,  Extraordinary  Contractual  Remedies, 
Doctoral  Dissertation  No,  5877,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  Library, 

•Constructive  notice  found:  Comp.  Gen. 
8-158291,  April  6,  1965  (approx.  50%);  40 
Comp.  Gen.  321  (1960)  (50%);  Comp.  Gen. 
B-158235,  Jan.  27,  1966  (33%);  Comp.  Gen. 
B-158766,  April  8,  1966  ( 17-32  Tc);  Comp. 
Oen.  B-165090,  Sept.  10,  1968  (54^  );  Comp. 
Gen.  B-165127.  Oct.  3.   1968   (27'",  i. 

"■  Ck>nBtructive  notice  found :  C  <£r  M  Asso- 
ciates, AFCAB  No.  175  June  2,  1965  (63%); 
Scr»o  Corp.,  AFCAB  No.  161.  Sept.  6,  1963 
(58%);  r.  W.  Frierson,  Inc.,  AFCAB  No.  101. 
Feb.  1,  1960  (24%);  Singer  Bridgeport, 
ACAB  No.  1040,  May  25,  1962  (48%  ) ;  Unit  Rig 
&  Equip.  Co.,  ACAB  No.  1045,  Aug.  3,  1962 
(17%);  Meyers  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  ACAB 
No.  1035,  Feb.  21.  1962  (30-34%  ) ;  Blaw-Knox 
Co.,  ACAB  No.  1019,  Oct.  6,  1969.  1960  (23%) ; 
Wolverine  Tube  Div.  of  Calumet  A-  Hecla, 
Inc.,  NCAB.  May  23,  1966  (44%  ) ;  Belilove  Co.. 
NASACAB,    No.    2,    Sept.    22,    1960    (almost 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  AmShlp's 
bid  for  this  contract  was  higher  than  any 
of  the  low  bids  previously  received  by  the 
COEist  Guard  for  this  type  of  vessel.  In  addi- 
tion, It  should  be  noted  that  in  each  of  the 
prior  procurements,  the  successful  bid  was 
lower  than  the  Government's  estimate. 
whereas  for  this  procurement  AmShlp's  bid 
exceeded  the  estimate  In  some  cases  a  large 
differential  between  a  successful  bid  and 
the  Government's  cost  estimate  has  been 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  constructive 
notice  to  the  Goyernment  of  a  mistake,  btit 
invariably  in  those  cases  the  bid  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  Government  estimate 
and  not,  as  here,  above  it." 


40'~');       Mitchell       Electric       Supply      Co.. 
NASACAB   No.    1.   May   17.    1960    (32.02%  1, 

•Comp,  Gen,  B-lo4166  (August  5,  1964 1, 
constructive  notice  found  where  bid  was  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  Government  esti- 
mate; Comp.  Gen.  B-157742  (Oct.  11, 
1965)  constructive  notice  found  where  bid 
was  less  than  one-half  of  Government  esti- 
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In  support  of  Ita  cl&lm  that  lU  bid  wa« 
•ubrt*nti&U)r  below  the  Oovemment's  esti- 
mate. AmShlp  cites  the  teatlmoay  of  Admiral 
Roland,  the  CocMt  Ouaxd  Commandant,  at 
hearings  held  In  January.  19M,  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Cokst  Ouard  and 
Geodetic  Survey  In  connection  with  H  R 
9640,  "A  BUI  to  Authorize  Appropriations  Por 
Procurement   of   Vessels   .  for   the   Coast 

Ouard  "    Admiral   Roland   testified   that   five 
medium  endurance  cutters  were  under  con- 
struction with  previous  appropriations,  and 
that  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  196S  included 
funds   for   five   more   vessels    The   indicated 
cost  contained  in  the  appropriation  estimate 
for  the  five  vessels  was  118.750,000  or  »3,750.- 
000    per    vessel.    AmShlp   suggests    that    the 
Coast  Ouard'a  budget  figure  was  based  upon 
Its  experience  with  the  construction  of  the 
five    preceding    vessels.    This.    AmShlp    says, 
demonstrates  that  the  Government  estimate 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Company's  bid.  very 
substantially    above    that    bid.    The    budget 
estimate,    AmShlp    observes,    compares    very 
closely    to    its    actual    cost   of    construction. 
There  is  a  very  simple  answer  to  this  appar- 
ent inconsistency  in   the  Coast  Guard's  po- 
siclon    The    budget    figures   for   each    of   the 
vesseia- Included  much   more  than   the  estl- 
-tnate«t- basic  construction   cost  for   the  hull, 
which  was  all  that  was  to  be  paid  for  under 
any  ship  construction  contract    It  was  nec- 
essary   for    the    Government    to    budget    for 
machinery,    electronics,    ordnance    and    out- 
fitting, as  well — none  of  which  was  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  shipbuilding  company  which 
would    build    the    hull     The    Coast    Guard's 
detailed  estimate  for  each  vessel  was 

Hull    «2,  300,  000 

Machinery    900.000 

Electronics   200,000 

Ordnance    50,000 

Outfitting 300,000 

Total    3.750,000 


mate  Comp  Gen  B-166032  Oct  14  1963.  no 
constructive  notice  where  bid  was  10%  below 
Government  estimate  A  variant  is  Allied 
Contractor^  Inc  v  US  .  159  Ct.  CI  546 
( 1963 >  where  the  court  denied  relief:  the  low 
bid  was  24  times  below  the  next  bid.  but 
was  about  the  same  as  the  Governments 
estimate. 


This  tends  to  confirm,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  Co«st  Guard's  claim  that  lu  pre- 
bld  eatlmate  for  this  procurement  was  (3,- 
300,000  per  vessel— about  10%  leas  than  Am- 
Ship's  bid. 

Another  claim  by  AmShlp  is  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  have  known  that  the 
Company's  bid  was  too  low  because  of  Its 
own  contemporary  experience  In  building 
a  similar  vessel,  the  COC  "Confldence  "  iWPC 
819) .  at  the  Coast  Guard  shipyard.  Construc- 
tion of  this  vessel  was  begun  by  the  Coast 
Guard  yard  In  November,  1963,  and  com- 
pleted in  February.  1966,  at  a  cost  (for  the 
hull  I  uf  »3. 62 1.650.  Since  then  the  Coast 
GuBu-d  yard  has  completed  two  other  ves- 
sels of  this  class  (WPC  630,  638)  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  cost.  But  these  other  ves- 
sels were  not  built  until  after  the  first  ves- 
sel was  completed  AmShlp  contends  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  have  Icnown  of  the 
error  la  AmShlp's  bid  because  of  Its  knowl- 
edge of  the  In-house  construction  cost  for 
the  Cunfidence  "  The  Coast  Guard  notes 
that  In  May,  1965.  when  AmShlp's  bid  was 
opened,  the  "Confldence"  was  only  50'"  com- 
plete and  that  neither  the  Coast  Ouard  nor 
the  Contracting  Officer  had  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  completion  of  the  vessel  at  that 
time 

The  Coaat  Guard  argues  that  In  any 
event.  It  is  nut  really  fair  to  compare  the 
unit  price  bid  by  a  private  yard  for  5  or  7 
vessels  with  the  final  construction  cost  to 
build  one  vessel  at  the  Coast  Guard  yard. 
The  Coast  Ouard  points  out  that,  historical- 
ly, c0nunercl.1l  shipyard  vessel  constrvictlon 
costs  are  lower  than  the  costs  incurred  at 
the  Coast  Guard  yard,  and  they  should  be 
even  lower  on  a  multiple  ship  basis  as  op- 
pi>sed    to   single    vessel   construction   costs. 

.\ccordlng  to  the  Coast  Guard,  there  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  Its  facility  Is  a 
high-cost  yard  It  must  accept  all  work.  In- 
cluding unplanned  and  emergency  work, 
without  regard  to  cost  facUirs  or  profitability 
Also.  Government  personnel  policies  such  as 
personnel  ceilings  overtime  limits,  and  a 
generally  higher  wa^e  level.  Impose  higher 
labor  coats  upon  the  Coast  Guard  yard. 

The  Coast  Guard  notes  that  In  building 
the  COC  'Confidence."  the  Coast  Guard 
yard  expended  268.320  productive  man-hours 
on  construction  AmSlilp's  detailed  submis- 
sion to  the  Board  shows  that  the  Company 
estimated    It    would    expend    203.690    man- 


hours  on  Its  first  vessel  (WPC  631).  but  that 
it  actually  used  437,460  man-hours  to  com- 
plete the  vessel.  Other  daU  In  the  contractor's 
submission  show  that  there  was  no  appreci- 
able learning  experience  effect  on  construc- 
tion costs  for  the  first  three  vessels  under 
the  contract.  Also  contributing  to  the  loss 
was  a  Company  decision  to  move  the  third 
vessel  under  the  contract  (WPC  623)  to  its 
Toledo  yard  from  the  Lorain  yard,  where 
the  rest  of  the  contract  was  being  performed 
This  move  had  a  substantial  adverse  effect 
on  costs 

We  conclude  that  the  Coast  Ouard  had  no 
knowledge,  actual  or  constructive,  at  the 
time  It  accepted  AmShlp's  bid  that  the  Com- 
pany's bid  was.  as  claimed,  substantially  be- 
low the  probable  construction  costs.  Since 
we  have  found — 

1  That  there  was  not  a  substantial  dif- 
ferential between  AmShlp's  bid  and  the  next 
low  bid: 

2  That  AmShlp's  bid  was  higher,  not  lower, 
than    the    Government's    estimate;    and 

3  That  there  were  no  other  circumstances 
to  put  the  Government  on  notice  of  an  error 
in  AmShlp's  bid: 

we  conclude  that  there  Is  no  basis.  In  terms 
of  the  controlling  precedents,  for  adjust- 
ing the  contract  price  because  of  the  claimed 
mistake  in  bid 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  insofar  as  the  application  of 
American  Ship  Building  Company  for  extra- 
ordinary relief  under  P.L.  86-804  Is  grounded 
upon  essentiality"  and  "mistake,"  the  ap- 
plication Is  denied:  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  the  petition  relating  to  "Govern- 
ment acts  "  Is  deferred  until  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Contract  Appeals  Board 
takes  final  action  on  the  applicant's  app>eals 

Dated    November  12,  1968. 

D    L    SlECEL, 

Chairman. 
Gerson  B   Kramer, 
A  S  Prevola. 
E  P  Snydeb. 

Memoert. 

Appendix   1 
In    the    following    cases    the    Comptroller 
General  held  that  the  disparity  and  pattern 
of  bids  was  Insufficient  to  put  the  contracting 
officer  on  constructive  notice  of  error: 


Percent   Number  o(  bids 


Differential 

^*** _^___ Accepted  bid  Neit  low  bid             Amount 

Mj.  Comp.  Gen  8  n7?0C(Sepf  U,  1958) .7674  10075               u  ill 

IVtj.  Comp.  Gen   B-1S9438  (Ma/ :5,  1959) I   798.985  1  897  M'              98  457 

M,comp^G.n  8-138912 (Mar  18.1959) i:::::;::"::::::::;:::  ■  ITru  •  a.^so      'wes 

39  (.omp  Gen   36(1959)            . ?j->  07  itn  rwi                >c  m 

Mj  Comp  Gen   B  13395:  (Oct  11.  1957) „.; 17  ?«  ,9  j?r              ■,  .f,    •* 

Mj.  Comp  Gen   8  1 38583  (FeD:5   1959) «  iTfi  is*                     f.7 

M5  Camp  Gen  B  136436  (July  2   1958) 6381  7«                  irmo 

17  Comp  Gen   815(1938)                         ^ i:.""": 33  778  39  267                5  189 

Mj  Camp  Gen   8-138804  (Mar   !3.  1959) I I'sw  j'qSn                   tAJ 

Mi   C)(T,.>    :eT    9  :38079(D9C   IS   :958) g  iU  in'icn                ,   JS 

Ms  Comp  Gen  B  139245  (Apr.  15,  19*9) 401  493                   QQJ 

6  comp^fl.  815  (1927) i:.:::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::::       25:00  yi.  S?       10:  W 

Source    Take.T  from  Cecil  T  Lakes.  "Extriordlnary  Contractual  Remediej."  Doctoral  Disjertation  No.  5877,  George  Washington  University  Law  Library 

.Appendix  2 

Other  cases  where  the  Comptroller  Genw&l  held  that  the  dlspa  rlty  and  pattern  of  bids  was  sufficient  to  put  the  contracting  officer 
on  constructive  notice  of  error  are : 


5.2 

9 

IS 

3 

10.7 

4 

li.e 

8 

14.3 

6 

15.2 

6 

15.8 

5 

16.3 

17 

17.4 

10 

20.9 

6 

22.9 

4 

38.8 

7 

Differential 


Cass 


Accepted  bid         Next  low  bid 


Amount 


Percent   Number  of  bids 


36  Comp  Gen   585  ('.957)  *n  ^ 

Mv  Comp  Gen    8-139897  (lune  26,  19M)...".'.";'' ilOM 

Ms.  Comp  Gen    9  135594  (Apr.  3,  1958)    " Iiq? 

Ms  Comp  Gen.  B- 13708J  (Sept  ii.  1958)        .  . 75 

Ms  Comp   Ge,i    a- 133870  (Oct  1    1957)                            * 77' 7; 

Ms  Comp  Gen    3  :346O4(0ec   17    ;9571                            '"J * 3  068 

Mj.  Comp.  Gen.  8-138272  (Jan.  19.  1959) 99g0 


SO.  46 

196  80 
2.  258 
1.83 
69  45 
8.753 

4.12  . 


JO.  12 
56 
1,066 
1,08 
41  68 
5,685 


35,3 

40  0 

89  4 

144.0 

150.1 

185.3 

312.8 


6 
3 
5 
JO 
4 
3 


Source.  Taken  from  Cecil  T  Lakas,  "Extraordinar>  Contractual  Remedies,"  Doctoral  Oltsertatlon  No  5877,  George  Washington  University  Law  Library. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
coirununlcatioiis  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  selection  of  purchasers  of  resi- 
dential properties  sold  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development:  to  the  Committee 
iin  Government  Operations. 

603  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  program  for  screw-worm  eradication, 
Department  of  Agriculture:  to  the  Conmilt- 
•.ee  on  Government  Op>eratlons. 

604.  .\  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  benenclaries  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classlftcatlon,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  action  taken  during  the 
calendar  vear  1968  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C.  1434),  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  that  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  deceptive 
■programing  practices  (Rept.  No.  91-108).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Conrmtilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7757.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
ilons  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
N'o.  91-109) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  5554.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children  (Rept.  No.  91-110).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
I'll  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Goverimaent 
Operations.  H.R.  337.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
maximum  rate  of  per  dlem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling  on 
■  .fflclal  business,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-111).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of   the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BUSLS,    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  9268  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla: 

H.R.  9269  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
"f  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CTlvll  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  9270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    so    as    to   limit   the 
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amount  of  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  which  may  be  used  to 
offset  nonfarm  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON : 

H.R.  9271.  A  bill  to  repeal  ch-^pter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  .".le- 
arms).  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Art, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  effect  before  its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1933; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  9272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortisation  of  such  costs  wlthm  a 
period  of  from  1  ;o  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  9273.  A    bill    to    establish    the    Ii.ter- 
agency  Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 

H.R.  9274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9275.  A  bill  to  amend  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encour- 
age landlords  to  meet  minimal  housing 
standards  by  disallowing  the  depreciation 
deduction  to  a  landlord  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  violating  a  housing  code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  9276.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  9277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  expenses  Incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degfrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen'.s  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  rind 
Means. 

H.R.  9279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  ben?fits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  c^nd 
Means. 

ByMr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  9280.  A  bill  to  provide  relocation  hous- 
ing for  persons  displaced  by  federally  con- 
ducted or  federally  aided  acquisition  of  real 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  9281.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full 
annuity  for  any  Individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  of  federally 
aided  highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

H.R.  9283.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  Increases 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Federal 
officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  in  the  budget  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quadrennial  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Seri-ice. 
ByMr.  GOODLINa: 

H.R.  9284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  estab- 


lish rural  electrification  and  telephone  loan 
accounts,  to  provide  for  Insured  loan  pro- 
grams, and  !or  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

ByMr.  GROVER; 
H  R.  9285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.HAGAN: 
H.R.  9286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  unaer  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and   housing,  and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  9287.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
81.200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  HALL : 
H.R.  9288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  in- 
volving  obscenity,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  9289.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  protection 
of    the    consumer   by    enabling    him.    under 
certain  conditions,  to  rescind  the  retail  .«-ale 
of  goods  or  ■services  when  the  sale  is  entered 
into  a  place  other  than  the  place  of  bu.siness 
of  the  seller;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    i  f or    himself,    Mr. 
Ayres,    Mr.    Broomfield.    Mr.   Brot- 
HtLL   of    Virginia.    Mr.    Bltton.    Mr. 
Cahill.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr  Conable.  Mr 
CoRBETT,       Mr.       Derwinski.       Mrs. 
DwYER.    Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Fulton    of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gcde.  Mr.  Horto-x, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr    Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr    McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.      McEwEN,      Mr.      Sayior,      Mr 
Smfth    of   New   York.   Mr.    Stanton, 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Zwach  i 
H  R.  9290.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  v^f  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent   Federal    Maritime    Administration, 
and  for  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  9291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  employee- 
management  relations  between  the  US   Go\- 
ernment  and  its  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H.R,  9293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  posta. 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  9294.  .\  bin  to  provide  ior  improved 
employee-management  relations  ;n  the  posta. 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R  9295.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postai 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9296.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress,  to  permit  certain  payments  ;3 
enable  children  whose  parents  are  employed 
on  our  outlying  bases  to  attend  boarding 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  9297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  cay  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  m  orcier 
to  enable  their  paxents  or  relatives  to  choose 
to  undertake  vocational  training,  basic  edu- 
cation, or  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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H  R.  9398  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers,  to  the 
Committee  un  the  Judiciary 

HR  92S9  A  bia  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code  to  lnclud<?  fU»  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  certain 
periods  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  .■» 
government-m-exlle  allied  or  aMoclated  wltn 
the  Cnited  3t*te«  In  World  War  II.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

HR  9300  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Crovernment  to  e'.ect 
coverage  under  the  old-a«fe.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  to  the  Conxmlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HR  9301  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Int«mal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  .allowable  as  a 
chlid-care  deduction,  to  eliminate  all  income 
limits  on  eligibility  for  such  deduction,  and 
to  Increase  the  maximum  a4<e  of  a  dep>«ndent 
child  with  respect  to  whom  such  deduction 
may  b«  allowed;  to  the  Commltee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  HICK3 
HR  930a  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munlt^QA  from  Federal  reflation  under  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9303  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  Unltj-d 
States  Code,  section  753  ei  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    HOLIFIELD    (for  himself  and 
&Cr  HosMxai  1  by  request  1 
HR.  9304    A   bill   ^anUn«   the   consent   of 
Congress    to    the   western    interstate    nuclear 
con^pact.  and  related  purposes,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JACOBa: 
H  R  9305    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State  and 
Federal   courts,   and  to  make   It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  Interstate  and  forelijn   -om- 
merce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr    KASTENMEIER    'for   hlnxself 
Mr    OKoNSiti.   Mr    Btrnes  of   Wis- 
consin,   Mr     CoNTKsa.    S£r     Dinubll 
Mr     Wn.LiAM    D     Ford     Mr     Pxaser, 
Mrs      GRCTTTTHa.     Mr      Karth.     Mr 
Rxtss.  Mr  SmcxR  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr  Zablockj  < 
H  R  930«    A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Apostle    Islands    National 
LaJteshore  In  the  State  of  Wlsconaln    and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HR  9307  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  -f 
UUe  18.  United  States  Code  1  relaUng  to  fire- 
arms), to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  'he  Interml 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  in  effect  tjefore  \u. 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9308  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Merchant  Mar.ne  Act.  1936.  to  create  \n  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Blanne  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr  M.\TSUNAOA 
H  R  9309  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide 
that  the  entire  coet  of  health  benefits  under 
such  act  ahall  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtRce  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HR.  9310      A     bill     to     amend     the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ind  Means 
By  Mr    MEEDS 
HR  9311     A    bill    to    declare    that    certain 
'..mds  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washing- 
ton;   to  '^e  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affalia. 


By   Mr    MEEliS    1  f or  himself.  Mr    Per- 
kins.   Mrs     Orein    of    Oregon.    Mr, 
ThVmpson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr   Dbnt, 
.Mr   IPuciNSKi,   Mr    Dakixls   of   New 
Jerwy.    Mr     Braoeuas,    Mr.    O'Hara. 
Mr    C^REY,    Mr    Hawkins.   Mr    Wn.- 
UAM    D    Ford.    Mr    Hathaway.   Mrs. 
Mink.   .Mr    Schei-ck.   Mr    Bcrton   of 
California.    Mr    Gaydos.    Mr    Atrcs. 
Mr  .\sHBRooK.  Mr  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr    Erlenborn.  .Mr    Eskueman.  Mr 
Ruth,  and  .Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho) 
H  R  9312   A  bill  to  authorize  the  U  S   Com- 
missioner   of    Education    to   make   grunts   to 
elementar>'  .ind  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational   institutions  for   the  conduct   of 
special    educational    proRnims   and   activities 
concerning  the   use  of  drugs,   and   for  other 
related  educational  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  -Mr    .MEEDS  1  for  himself.  Mr   Peixt. 
Mrs     Hansen    of    Washington.    Mrs 
May,     .Mr      Foley.     Mr      Hicks.    Mr 
.Adams.     Mr,    Price    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
PtrLTON  (»f  Tennessee.  Mr    King.  Mr 
St    Once.   .Mr    Howard,  Mr,  Boland, 
Mr     Wyatt,    Mr     Addabbo.    Mr     CoR- 
MAN.    .Mr     Charles    H,    WtLSON,    Mr, 
Rees,    Mr     Kyros.    Mr     Brock.    Mr, 
Halpern.   .Mr    R(«enthal.   Mr    Bur- 
ton of  Utah.   .Mr    PoixocK.  and  Mr, 
Pry''>r  of  Arkansas) 
H  K,  9313    A  bin  to  authorize  the  U  S   Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to  ele- 
mentary   and    .secondary    schools    and    other 
educational   institutions   for  the  conduct  of 
special    educational    pro<^ams   and   activities 
concerning   the   use  of  drugs,  and   for  other 
related    educational    purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  .Mr    .MEEDS  1  f or  himself.  Mr    Wal- 
DiE,    .Mr    BntHANAN.   Mr,  Thompson 
of  Georgia,  Mr    Mixva.  Mr   Syming- 
ton    Mr    Brown    of   California,    Mr, 
Edwards   of   California,    Mr     Rizgle, 
Mr    Bingham.  Mr    CdaoovA.  Mr    Don 
H    Ci-AnsEN.    Mr    OtTDE.   Mr,   Podell, 
Mr     .Matsunaoa.    Mr     McCLrxx,   and 
Mr    Pishek) 
H  R  9314   .\  bill  to  authorize  the  U  S  Com- 
missioner  of    Education    to   make  grants   to 
elementary'  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational    Institutions   for   the  conduct  of 
special    educational    programs   and   activities 
concerning  the   use  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes,  'o  the  Commit- 
tee in  Education  and  Labor 
Bv  Mr    NHKVA 
HR  9315     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   iy54  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  moving  expenses  of  students;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    MORGAN 
HR  9316     A    bill    to    lunend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code    >f   1954  to  Increase  from  •600 
to  11.500  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  1  including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the   .vddltlonal    exemptions   for   old   age   and 
blindness  I     to  the  Comnalttee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  9317  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois 
H  R  9318  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nuclear 
accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston,  ni  , 
shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  .Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York 
HR.  9319  A  bin  to  runend  'he  provisions 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Act  of  iy65  relating  to  library  resources  to 
permit  the  uise  of  funds  provided  thereunder 
for  the  acquisition  of  bookshelves  and  the 
hiring  of  iiddltlonai  pers(jnnel:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


HR  9320  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-maiirtgenient  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  NELSEN : 
HR  9321  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

H  R  9322  A  bill  to  change  the  dpflnltlon 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  Uiuied  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9323  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  .States  with  respect  to  the 
r.ite  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PICKLE 
H  R  9324  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  ?600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxjj.^yer  i  Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptlon.s  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  .Mr  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Don  H  Clai'sen)  : 
H  R  9325  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction alteration,  and  Improvement  of  air 
carrier  and  general-purfxjse  airports,  airport 
terminals  and  related  facilities,  to  promote  a 
coordinated  national  plan  of  Integrated  air- 
port and  airway  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  9326  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise  Ux 
on  aviation  fuel,  to  Increase  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air.  and  to  Impose  a 
tax  on  transportation  of  property  by  air;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  POPF: 
H  R  9327  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  tc  prohibit  the  Invest- 
ment of  certain  income  in  any  business  en- 
terprise affecting  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  RIVERS: 
H  R  9328  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval 
officers,  qualified  m  submarines,  who  have 
the  current  tecnrl-al  qualification  for  duty 
In  connection  with  .supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion planus,  who  agree  to  remain  In  active 
submarine  service  for  one  period  of  4  years 
beyond  any  other  obligated  active  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   RODlNO 
HR  9329    A   bill    to   amend   the   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mr 
Bt-RTON   of   California,    Mr    Don   H 
Cladsm*.  Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Fsasks,  Mr. 
McCi-osKET.     Mr.     Matsttnaga,     Mr. 
Mikva,  Mrs    Mink.  Mr.   Pettis.  Mr 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.   Bob  Wilson)  : 
HR  9330     A    bin    to   establish    the    Inter- 
agency    Committee     on     Mexican-American 
-Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr  BaoTHnx  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr 
Button.  Mr  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr  Cahill.  Mr  Don  H  Clausen, 
Mr    Oubser     Mr,    Hutchinson,   Mr 

KETTH.     Mr       KUTKENDALL,     Mr.     Mc- 

Clure.    Mrs.    Mat.    Mr     Piknie,    Mr 

Sandman,     Mr.     SHmrvER,     and     Mr. 

Winn  ) 

H,R,9331    A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 

of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  CJov- 

ernincnt,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 

Committee  on  RtUes, 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
HR  9332     A    bUl    to    protect    the    public 
health  from  the  distribution  of  drugs  m&nu- 
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factured  in  establishments  not  meeting  cur- 
rent good  manufacturing  practices  by 
amending  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   SEBELIUS: 

H  R  9'333.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  established  by  section  226  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
purpKDsee;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr  TEAQUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H  R  9334   A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr  VIOORITO : 

H  R  9335  A  bill  to  prevent  the  Importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 

HR.  9336  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H  R  9337.  A  bill  to  provide  a  standard 
for  the  determination  of  obscene  matter  de- 
posited In  the  malls  and  a  procedure  for  the 
return  of  such  matter  to  the  sender  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  9338,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ZWACH: 

H  R.  9339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
i&ry  of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  Increase  knowl- 
edge of  tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other 
severe  local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for 
detecting  storms  for  prediction  and  advance 
warning,  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Severe  Starms  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

HR,  9340.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  lor  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  9341.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
O.mce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  9342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  9343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  Impose  Import  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  9344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
[criod  of  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
1  u  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H,J,  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
r.ien  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNTNQHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res,  572,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
making  of  treaties:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  : 

H.J.  Res,  573,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HAGAN: 

H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Amelia   Earhart   and   Joan   Merrlam   Smith; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MILLE3i  of  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.J.  Res,  578.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.J.  Res.  579.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  vrtth  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committe€ 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.J.  Res.  680.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlclEiry. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buchanan)  : 

H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.J.  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as    "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.J.  Res.  583.  Joint   resolution   designating 

the  second  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  as 

'"Plre  Service  Recognition  Day,"  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution, 
Blafra:  The  need  for  an  immediate  cease-fire; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Wtlbe,  and  Mr.  Blan- 
ton)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
return  from  the  Government  of  Peru  of  the 
U.S.  destroyer  Ishericood;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
a  Commission  for  Economic  Development  of 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr,  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mailliard)  : 
H.  Con  Res.  178  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  participation 
in  the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  High 
Speed  Photography,  to  be  held  in  Denver, 
Colo  ,  in  August  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTairs 

By  Mr  WYMAN: 
H,  Con.  Res,  179    Concurrent  resolution  in 
support  of  captured  American  lighting  men; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   CORBETT: 
H.  Res  332,  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  magazine  sales  promotion  prac- 
tices; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By   Mr,  DENT    (for  himself,  Mr,  Wag- 
gonner,  and  Mrs,  Gritftihs)  : 
H.   Res.   333.   Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  retirement  benefits  available  to 
Members   of  the   House   of   Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr,  HELSTOSKI: 
H,  Res.  334,  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  magazine  sales  promotion  prac- 
tices; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    McCLURE: 
H.  Res.  335,  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a    portion    of    the    gallery    for    the    use    of 
scholars  engaged  In  studies  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
83.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  rela- 
tive to  Including  water  quality  control  as  a 
nonreimbursable  operating  provision  in  dam 
and  reservoir  projects  under  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H,R,  9345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallno 
Boragay  Flores.  his  wife,  Tereslta,  and  chil- 
dren, Leeslto  and  Thelee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv, 

Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H  R,  9346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ruocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  9347.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Cesare 
Vltale    and    his    wife,    Rosarlo    V'ltale    (nee 
Como);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McCLURE: 

H.R.  9348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Elsie 
E.  Gebauer;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr,  MATSUNAGA: 

HR.  9349,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Hoon  Park,  his  wife.  Eumhl  Park,  their  minor 
daughters.  Myong  Ok  Park  and  Nam  Ok 
Park,  and  their  minor  son.  Soo  Jin  Park;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  PODELL: 

H.R.  9350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Hong 
Yee  Felix,  also  known  as  Felix  Tom;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  9351,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Lin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H,R,  9352,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castrenze 
Messina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  9353,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Tong 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr,  WYA"rT: 

H.R,  9354.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Timber 
Structures,  Inc.;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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THE  SS     HOPE" 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 


or     W^SSIINUTflN 

IS   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  JACICSON  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Spokane.  Wash  .  has  lonif  bt-en  an  en- 
tusiastic  supporter  of  tiie  humanitarian 
hospital  ship,  the  SS  Hope 

It  has  provided  the  Hope  with  equip- 
ment and  personnel  Dr  Stanley  E  May- 
all,  who  has  served  on  many  of  the  ship's 
missions  of  mercy  to  underprivileged 
countries,  established  the  .ships  dental 
program.  I  have  been  honored  to  woric 
with  Dr  Mayall  and  the  Spolcane  com- 
mittee over  the  years. 

When  the  Hope  returns  from  it^s  10- 
month  stay  m  Ceylon  on  March  22.  Mrs 
Vlrglnfa  R.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Spo- 
kane Committee  for  the  Project  Hope 
'A'.:;  be  in  Philadelphia  to  greet  the  ves- 
sel Two  Spokane  residents.  Kay  Williams 
iind  James  Windust,  will  be  returning 
from  service  m  Ceylon 

Harriet  J  Connor,  in  her  column 
Chromscope  published  In  the  Spokane 
Daiiy  Chronicle  March  14.  tells  of  past 
and  present  Spokane  activities  :n  behalf 
of  the  Hope  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a5  follows: 

Chboniscop* 
'By  Harriet  J    Connor i 

TWrv-SHIP   n-ETT   rUTUBB   PLAN 

Project  Hupe  has  a  lot  going  for  It  right 
now-beside  the  hopes  for  a  better  life  and 
be:-»er  help  It  gives  to  peoplea  of  developing 
nations 

The  S3  Hope — hospital  and  medical  and 
den-^:  -.raining  center— will  arrive  back  In 
Philadelphia  on  March  22  from  a  10-month 
o:a7  m  Ceylon 

Mrs  V.rglnia  R  Smith  of  Spokane  and 
Newman  Lake,  secretary  to  the  Spokane  com- 
mittee of  Project  Hope,  will  be  on  the  dock 
tt)  <Teet  the  vesael.  She  will  be  holding  a  38- 
inch  sign  saying  "Welcome  Kay  WlUlama  and 
Jim  Wlr.dust  ' 

Miss  K,*:h:»en  Wllll.ims.  .surgical  nunie  and 
James  R  Windust.  who  Is  in  charge  of  the 
medical  stores  of  the  siiip.  are  from  the 
Spokane  area  They  have  served  on  several 
voyages 

News  of  proposed  expansion  and  additional 
facilities  will  also  greet  the  returning  Hope 
stair 

•  Project  Hope  seeks  to  add  a  second  ho»- 

pita.    ship,"    Dr     Wl..lrUi:     B      '.V  i.,;;,     rr,;; :■.(<,..- 

and  president   >f  Project  Hope.  Informed  Dr. 
Stan.ey  E    MayaU    Dr    Mayail  ha«  served  on 

numerous   of    the   s.'i.p  s    -.j^irs   of   duty    and 
IrKaagurited  the  den.a:  prusjram 

•With  the  hope  that  -.he  war  in  Vietnam 
may  soon  end.  we  ha-.e  made  initial  provision 
for  the  expansion  into  a  second  vessel."  Dr 
Wals.n  said 

SHIPS  NEXT  3T\Y  TO  BE  TU.NISI* 

Project  H'>pe  t\»A  had  24  Invitations  for  a 
visit  of  the  .losplta!  ship  from  countries 
anxious  for  the  medical  teaching  services 

Toward  the  end  of  May  after  refitting  and 
refueling,  the  Hope  will  visit  Tunisia  for  a 
year  Dr  Mayall  pla.is  a  •  ..ir  r>f  duty  with  the 
ship  sometime  during  tha'  stay 

The  people  of  the  Inland  Bniplre — and  this 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Includes  children  and  high  school  students — 
have  given  a  number  of  .uixUlary  vehicles  to 
the  Project  Hope  for  use  ashore  in  the  coun- 
tries the  ship  visits 

The  Spokane  committee  proposes  to  pur- 
chase another  vehicle  and  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs  Smith  with  Dr  Walsh  during 
a  vuit  shf  will   iniike  !n  WiLshlngti-jn    DC 

A  supply  of  children's  paUma.s  ind  bath- 
robes will  be  sent  to  the  ship  for  the  next 
trip  from  the  Spr.icane  Mothers  of  Twins 
Cluhs  TTie  members  started  fhe  annunl  proj- 
ect after  reading  an  Interview  with  Miss  Wil- 
liams In  the  Chronicle  of  the  need  for  these 
articles  of  clothing  for   the  young   patients 

Mr;  Harold  Hermencp  of  the  Mothers  of 
Twln-i  Clube  reports  that  300  pairs  of  pa- 
lamas  and  SO  bathrobes  have  been  made  or 
collected  bv  the  mothers  of  twins  These  will 
be  packed  for  shipment  to  the  Hope  ware- 
house  and   will   be   sent   there   March   21 


March  20,  1969 


HOME  GARDENS 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 


STMMDARDIZATlnV     I.s     PLANNED 

What  will  Mrs  Smith's  role  be  in  Phila- 
delphia with  the  ship  and  In  the  Washing- 
ton   DC     headquarters  .>f  Protect  Hope? 

She  plans  to  :earn  the  details  of  the  Hope 
operation  as  thoroughlv  as  possible— "from 
top  ro  bottom"  especlallv  how  the  project 
works  "from  the  inside  out  '•  She  win  meet 
with    the   comptrniier   and    other   offlclals 

Now  all  the  Held  offices  of  Proiect  Hope 
are  being  standardized  Includlne  'he  Spo- 
kane .)fflce  at  W508  Sixth  In  the  hetrlnning 
the   Hope   iirgnnlzatlon   here   "lust   grew" 

The  Oeorge  E  Jewett  Potmdatton  has  been 
a  booster  and  large  contributor  to  Project 
Hope    Dr    Mayall  said 

The  shin's  return  from  a  40-dav  vnvatre 
fmm  Cpvlon  around  Cape  Horn  will  be  cele- 
brated March  22  at  a  homecoming  party  at 
•he  Tlmr-.i.ife  Building  In  Philadelphia 
which    Mrs    Smith    will   attend 

An  invitation  has  been  sent  to  r  S  Rep 
and  Mrs  Thomas  S  Polev  Foley  visited  the 
hospital  ship  !n  Cevlon  In  December  The 
Folevs  were  married  In  Colombo  where  Mrs 
Folevs  parents  Mr  and  Mrs.  D  Alan  Strach- 
an.  reside 

The  nrlgln.il  Spokane  sponsor  of  the  Hope 
fund  drives  «a.s  Dantls  Club  which  continues 
with  siipp(.rt  and  contributions — lately  do- 
nating S150 

Ferris  High  .School  student*  collected  »1  - 
!'J2  88  for  Hope  In  1968  Their  goal  for  19fi9 
Is  Si  200 

At  Ferris  homeroom  competition  Is  'he  kev 
to  the  niccess  nf  the  drives  In  these  75  rooms 
all  manner  of  contests,  nroiects  and  fines 
develop  to  spur  on  the  funds  collected.  Ath- 
letes are  even  fined  If  thev  1o-p  axmc  and 
the  homerooms  give  donations  if  the  athletes 
win 

The  Hope  -committee  presented  the  school 
with  a  hra.ss  plaque  engraved  with  .a  sketch 
of  the  ship  as  a  s\'mb"!  of  appreciation 

Lewis  ind  Clark  Hieh  School  students  al.so 
contributed  as  did  students  of  other  schools. 

STUDEIfTS    HAVTB    ST«ONG    REACTIONS 

"T  am  really  eung  ho  for  the  kids"  Mrs 
Smith  enthused— and  'hat  means  grade 
through   high  school 

"When  they  see  how  other  children  live 
thev  realize  how  fortunare  »hev  ire  "  -he 
said.  Is  the  reaction  after  seeing  films  about 
the  Mope  md  the  :5:'*lpnts  "Thev  .ire  i  lo- 
happier  with  their  parents,  their  homes  and 
surr^undlpes 

When  they  see  the  picture  of  a  child  with 
his  first  drink  of  milk  it  tust  takes  their 
breath  away  "  she  noticed  In  audiences  of 
grade  school  children 

Mrs.  Smith  "feels  strongly"  that  other 
schools  win  be  interested  In  helping 

She  has  plans  tr  promote  activities  In  be- 
half of  Hope  m  the  m-cttles  area  where  she 
formerly  lived 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  March   20.  1969 

Mr.   PASSMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
Ctthbfrtson  Realty  Co  . 
Ferndau.  La  .  .Vfa'o/i  15.  1969 
Hon-OrroE  Passman. 
Sew  tttnise  Office  Buildmg. 
Wa'!hing:an.  D  C 

Dear  Otto  I  have  been  watching  with 
interest  Sen  McOoverns  portraval  of  the 
hunger  areas  ..f  the  US  Perhaps'  this  Is  an 
actual  fact  and  also  u  may  be  widespread 
I  know  (if  none  in  the  Parishes  bordering 
the  Mlsslselppl  River 

What  strikes  me  Is  that  In  no  Instance 
did  I  see  any  sign  that  there  was  any  effort 
to  raise  a  home  tjarrten  even  In  the  nirsl 
areas  where  certalnlv  there  was  l^nd  avail- 
able for  a  patch  .f  turnips  and  mustard 
greens 

As  you  know  one  of  the  high  costs  of 
vegetables  Is  gathering  It  Is  emphasized 
that  thoee  suffering  from  malnutrition  are 
also  Idle  They  should  have  plenty  of  time 
to  raise  a  good  garden  and  thus  contribute 
to  their  own  welfare  and  be  thus  less  of  a 
burden  to  the  taxpayer 

During  World  Wars  I  and  11.  I  can  well 
remember  the  effort  put  forth  to  encourage 
everyone  to  have  a  home  garden  I  .=aw 
some  !lne  ones  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  pride  taken  In  them  Why  not  a  concerted 
effort  to  go  to  even  greater  lengths  to  en- 
courage a  similar  program  In  the  war  on 
poverty?  This  program  could  be  supervised 
by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  get  some 
"f  thoee  deadheads  off  the  farmer's  back 
and  really  do  something  constructive 

When  I  was  on  Guam  during  World  War 
11  we  alwavs  seemed  .^hort  of  personnel  for 
work  details  It  finally  .x-curred  to  us  that 
the  I2-man  guard  detail  on  the  Pood  Dump 
was  unnecessary— who  was  going  to  steal 
"C  '  Rations 

In  this  war  on  poverty  why  not  place  food 
(lumps  at  strategic  points  and  let  everyone 
help  themselves'  This  would  apply  to  all 
Americans— rich.  poor,  and  Just  plain  lazv 
If  I  lose  my  shirt  In  a  poker  game  and  have 
to  put  my  family  on  an  austerltv  program 
I  wovild  be  entitled  to  "C"  ratlons'too.  I  wir. 
guarantee  'hat  after  a  steadv  diet  of  "C's" 
mv  family  win  be  plenty  healthv.  but  the  old 
man  won't  be  playln?  poker  again  soon.  Per- 
haps 'hla  treatment  would  encourage  re- 
liefers to  seek  enough  remunerative  work  to 
at  least  earn  enough  to  supplement  It  with 
.some  goodies 

What's  Kood  enough  for  the  lads  on  the 
firing  line  should  be  good  enough  for  any- 
one Dehydrated  potatoes,  milk,  and  eggs- 
meat  and  bean  stew  may  not  be  strip  sirloin 
but  will  fill  th.at  belly 

This  year's  Income  tax  Is  murder,  but  I'd 
feel  a  lot  better  about  lx)rrowing  the  monev 
to  pav  it  If  some  sort  of  self-help  program 
were  Initiated  to  get  some  of  those  leeches 
off  their  hlndparts  for  a  part  of  the  day  at 
leas. 

Getting  back  to  the  home  garden  Idea 
When  I  was  in  Scotland.  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  evidently  the 
town,  or  someone,  had  set  aside,  perhaps  a 
city  block  or  two.  In  an  otherwise  waste  area 
on  which  were  numerous  very  tiny  gej-den 
patches  These  were  highly  cultivated—evi- 
dently after  working  hours — and  were  pro- 
ducing abundantly  a  great  variety  of  luscious 
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vegetables  and  fruits.  Although  evidently  a 
hobby  It  was  a  most  rewarding  one. 

I  hate  to  write  you  every  time  I  have  a 
bitch,  but  I  do  believe  I  have  written  once 
or  twice  commending  you  for  the  wonderful 
benefits  you  have  provided  tor  this  area. 
N  E  La.  Is  fast  becoming  a  major  part  of  the 
breadbasket  of  America  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  proud  of  the  large  contribution  you  have 
made. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

William  Cu'rHBERTSON. 

PS. — I  speak  from  experience.  I  have  a 
little  2x4  garden  on  side  of  house  and  raise 
more  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions, 
etc  than  we  can  p>osslbly  eat. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 
NOTED 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  a  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  in  Washington  this  past 
week  for  a  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Although  we  tend  to  think  most  often 
of  its  contribution  to  the  Nation's  health, 
the  fact  remains  also  that  the  drug  in- 
dustry' is  a  major  contributor  to  the  na- 
tional and  State  economies  as  well.  This 
point  is  well  documented  by  a  recently 
released  Temple  University  study  which 
showed  that  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try is  a  key  spender  and  tax  source  in  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  reports  of  this 
study  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer under  the  headline  "Drugs  Called 
Major  Industrj- "  and  in  the  Allentown 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle  under  the  head- 
ing 'Drug  Firms  Give  Boost  In  Econ- 
omy." So  that  others  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  development,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Plilladelphla  (Pa.)   Inquirer,  Feb. 

20,   19691 

Drugs   Called   Major    Industry 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  is  a  key 
spender  and  tax  contributor  In  Pennsyl- 
vania's economy,  a  Temple  University  study 
revealed  Tuesday 

In  1967  the  nine  drug  Arms  surveyed  spent 
more  than  $80  million  for  goods  and  services 
and  paid  more  than  $10  million  In  state 
taxes. 

The  Temple  report  also  revealed  the  com- 
bined annual  payrolls  of  nine  state-based 
firms  soared  126  percent  during  the  decade 
ending  In  1067  to  $100  million. 

NEW     JOBS 

"At  this  rate  the  pharmaceutical  firms 
were  helplne  to  support  almost  as  many  addi- 
tional workers  In  the  state  as  they  employed 
directly."  the  report  stated. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Michael  H. 
Moskow.  director  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  William  Murray,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Temple's  Bureau  of 
F^nnomlc  and  Business  Research. 

The  researchers  said  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry    was    responsible    for   two   of   every 
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seven  new  manufacturing  Jobs  created  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1957-1967  period. 

The  nine  firms  boosted  their  work  force  by 
41  percent  In  that  period,  in  contrast  to  the 
1  percent  gain  registered  in  all  manufactur- 
ing Jobs  In  the  state. 

In  addition  to  paying  $io  million  In  state 
revenues — $8.5  million  In  corporation  taxes 
and  $1.5  million  In  real  estate  taxes — the 
nine  firms  withheld  more  than  $1  million 
from  Its  employees  In  Pennsylvania  taxes 
and  more  than  $17  million  In  Federal  taxes 
for  1967. 

RESEARCH     PROGRAM 

The  study  also  revealed  that  In  1967  the 
firms: 

— Spent  more  than  $50  million  on  research 
and  development. 

— Contributed  $5  3  million  for  voluntary 
pension,  insurance,  education,  stock  and  sav- 
ings plans   for   their   14.000  employees. 

— Contributed  $225,000  In  corporate  funds 
to  civic,  educational  and  community  orga- 
nizations. 

— Contributed  $800,000  through  company 
foundations  to  state  colleges,  hospitals  and 
civic,  cultural  and  charitable  institutions. 

Participating  in  the  survey  were  Lambert- 
Hudnut  Manufacturing  Laboratories,  Lem- 
mon  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  McNeil  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme,  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Co.  William  H.  Rorer,  Inc. 
Smith,  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  Vlcks 
Manufacturing,  and  Wyeth  Laboratories. 
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MOBILE DISCLOSURE  ACT 


[Prom  the  Allentown    (Pa.)    Sunday  Call- 

Chronlcle,  Feb.   23.   19691 

Drug  FniMs  Give  Boost  in  Economy 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  was  respon- 
sible for  two  out  of  every  seven  new  manu- 
facturing Jobs  created  in  Pennsylvania  In 
the  decade  ending  in  1967.  Temple  Univer- 
sity's Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Re- 
search has  reported. 

During  this  time,  nine  pharmaceutical 
firms  increased  their  work  force  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  by  41  per  cent,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
one  per  cent  gain  registered  In  all  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  state  during  the  same 
period. 

The  Temple  rep>ort.  based  on  a  survey  of 
nine  firms'  Pennsylvania  operations  and  fed- 
eral and  state  government  statistics.  a!?o 
revealed  that  annual  payrolls  in  the  phar- 
maceutical field  increased  126  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  decade  to  climb  above  the  $100  mil- 
lion figure.  This  almast  tripled  the  43  per 
cent  payroll  growth  recorded  by  all  manu- 
facturing firms  in  the  st.ate  during  the  same 
period. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturing  in  Penn- 
sylvania also  represents  a  major  base  for 
economic  growth  through  research  and  cJp- 
velopment,  the  report  states.  Reporting  phar- 
maceutical firms  expjended  more  than  ff'i 
million  on  research  and  development  in  196" 
alone,  representing  close  to  ten  per  cent  of 
all  such  expenditures  by  Pennsylvania 
industry. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  firms  purchased 
more  than  $80  million  of  goods  and  services 
within  Pennsylvania.  "At  this  rate."  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  "the  pharmaceutical  firms 
were  helping  to  support  almost  as  many  addi- 
tional workers  In  the  state  as  they  employed 
directly." 

The  firms'  activities  also  represent  one  o'' 
the  most  ImfKirtant  sources  of  tax  revenue 
for  the  state.  In  1967.  reportine  flrm.s  ;  air 
$8.5  million  in  state  corporatirn  taxes  plu- 
$1.5  minion  in  real  estate  taxes  on  Pennsyl- 
vania property. 

In  addition  to  State  revenue,  rf^pc"  • 
pharmaceutical  firms  also  withheld  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  Income  taxes  from 
its  Pennsylvania  employes  for  local  ijovern- 
ments  while  withholding  mere  than  $17  mi'- 
llon  from  its  Pennsylvania  employes  for  th" 
federal  government. 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  specifically  to  extend  and  re- 
move any  question  about  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  consumer  protection 
law  to  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  clear  the  law — often  called  the 
Monroney  automobile  labeling  act  covers 
foreign  cars  imported  into  Puerto  Rico. 
But  whether  it  applies  to  automobiles 
made  in  the  United  States  and  .sold  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  the  subject  of  con 
flicting  opinions. 

However.  I  am  certain  that  Congress 
never  intended  Puerto  Rican  car  buyers 
to  be  treated  as  second-class  consumers. 
Next  to  a  home,  an  automobile  is  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  purchase  for 
most  people  during  their  lifetime.  Tlie 
prospective  new-car  buyer  in  Puerto  Rico, 
like  his  counterpart  in  the  50  States,  is 
entitled  to  accurate  price  information. 

The  Monroney  Act  helps  protect  the 
consumer  in  this  respect  by  requiring 
that  every  new  car  display  a  list  showing 
the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price 
and  additional  charges  such  as  trans- 
portation and  the  price  of  optional  equip- 
ment. 

Confusion  over  the  applicability  of  Ihi.s 
law  to  Puerto  Rico  has  created  an  un- 
desirable situation.  Many  salesmen  will 
not  give  the  customer  the  necessary  in- 
formation, because  dealers  think  they  are 
not  required  to  do  so  by  law.  New  car 
prices  are  often  grossly  inflat-ed  and  sales 
talks  baited  with  absurdly  generous 
trade-in  allowances  and  discounts  This 
practice  is  harmful  to  all  parties  involved 
in  a  sale — the  buyer,  the  financing  in- 
stitution, and.  in  the  long  run.  the  dealer. 

There  being  no  objection.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles written  by  John  Roman,  business 
editor  of  the  San  Juan  Star  newspaper 
discussing  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  different  views  on  the  Monroney  Act. 

The  articles  follow: 

1  From  the  San  Juan  i  PR  i  Star,  Feb,  7.  19C9| 

Automobile  Dealers  Subject  Customers  to 

Price  Game 

(By  John  Roman) 

A  year  ago.  the  Star  ran  a  series  of  articles 
statlne  that  only  one  local  dealer— Volks- 
wagen—had  the  price  of  its  cars  labeled  on 
the  car 

As  of  January.  1969.  Volkswaeen  was  still 
the  only  dealership  fhowing  the  price  be- 
ing   asked    on    every    new    and    used    car. 

In  the  US  ,  the  Information  Disclosure 
Act,  passed  in  1958.  requires  that  every  deal- 
er list  the  manufacturer's  suBgested  retail 
price  and  such  additional  charges  as  shlp- 
plne    and    optional    equipment    costs. 

.'According  to  federal  authorities  here,  the 
Monroncv  Label  .Act— us  the  19.58  law  is 
called-  -doe«  noi   apply  in  Ptierto  Rico. 

An  official  for  the  Consumer  Services  Ad- 
ministration explained  .hnt  a  law  -equlring 
the  posting  of  such  a  label   have  had  been 
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mtrfxluced    m    the    Legislature   "a   few    years 
back  but  it  was  shelved. " 

The  effect  tfiat  the  lack  -if  i  labelUiK  law 
for  cars  haa  had  here  Is  to  convert  auto- 
mobiles saions   Into     price  caalnDes  " 

This  reporter  went  to  at  least  eli?ht  deal- 
ers m  the  local  ar<*a  and  the  average  conver- 
sation between  prospective  customers  and 
salesman    went    something    like    this: 

That  9  nice  looking  new  car    Whafs  the 
price'" 

Yes,  It  comes  fully  equipped  " 
Whafs  the  price'" 
"Where's  your  trade-in''" 
'I  don't  own  a  car  ' 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure   I'm  sure    I   know   if   I   own   a  car  " 
Then   the   price   1*    ,    but  don't   show   up 
with   a   trade-In   because   tha*    won't   be  the 
same  price  then  " 

What  many  local  dealers  do  is  hike  up 
their  estimate  on  the  nastomer's  tride-in 
and  then  hike  up  the  price  of  the  new  oar 
to  make  up  for  the  price-packing  on  the 
trade-in 

Acc(irdlni<  to  Myr^n  B  DpSIv  sfpncra.  man- 
ager of  Volkswagen  del  Carlbe,  "this  prac- 
tice has  the  unfortunate  e!Te<'t  of  creating 
a  ve^y  bad  Image  for  car  dealers  and  hurt* 
th«  aaclre  trade  ' 

He  explained  that  all  cars  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  U  3  have  the  Mon- 
roney  stickers  on  them,  but  these  are  gen- 
eral.'- remo-.ed  when  't.pv  ^et  here 

Although  you  can  sometimes  find  a  Mon- 
roney  label  on  a  car  here,  there  Is  no  set 
p<:)llcy  to  keep  them  on  by  any  dealership 
with  the  exception  of  Volkswagen  dealers, 
as    far   aa    the    STAR   could    determine 

Delly  explained  that  In  the  ftates  a  deal- 
er Is  forbidden  to  remove  the  sticker  .ind  Is 
fined  II  000  a  da;,  per  car  from  which  the 
silck-'T  was  removed 

"Volkswagen  determined  early  that  we 
were  going  to  be  In  Puerto  Rico  permanent- 
ly and  decided  to  bulUl  Mir  ;mat!e  accord- 
ingly "  Delly  said  He  added  that  Volkswagen 
del  Carlbe  paid  for  a  private  legal  opinion 
two  years  ago  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Monroney  Act  in  Puerto  Rico  He  was  told 
th.it  the  .aw  did  apply  and  the  stickers  have 
stayed  put  on  all  Volkswagens. 

Delly  added  that  another  effect  of  the 
price-packing  Is  to  increaae  the  rate  of  re- 
posaesslona  of  cars  since  false  equity  la  be- 
ing created 

Honest  dealers  in  Puerto  Rico,"  Dellv  said, 
"are  suffering  as  a  result  of  this  practice 
Some  dealers  have  asked  me  how  we  can 
continue  our  policy  when  no  one  else  la  do- 
ing U  '• 
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What  they  are  doing,  aald  Anthony  Ixjm- 
bardo,  manager  of  the  local  Better  Buolness 
Bureau,  is  allowing  the  dealer  to  gel  a  used 
car  free  ' 

In  an  attempt  t«j  put  an  end  In  the  prac- 
tice L-.nibardo  wrote  a  letter  to  Oil  asking 
for  an  opinion  on  the  application  of  the 
Monroney  Law  locally 

After  a  two-month  wait  Gil  wrote  to  Lom- 
bardo.  stating 

"The  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  preclude  us  from  formulating  opin- 
ions In  any  matter  whatsoever   " 

In  the  meantime.  Lombardo  has  received 
a  letter  from  Clark  D  Anderson,  special  agent 
Ui  -harge  .if  the  local  FBI  office  stating  that 
hl.s  office  would  not  arrest  dealers  violating 
the  act  because  'Mr  Oil  advised  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  his  office  not  to  prosecute 
alleged  violations  of  the  aforementioned 
act 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  situation."  Lombardo 
said,  because  all  Oil  ha«  to  do  U  state  that 
he  Intends  to  carry  out  the  law  and  the  prac- 
tice would  stop  overnight  I  cant  understand 
why  he  doesn't  do  .something  about  this  " 

When  asked  Oil's  office  for  an  opinion  on 
thl.s  matter  and  whether  or  not  the  law  ap- 
plied In  Puerto  Rlcn  he  was  told  "The  US 
Attorney  s  omctr  cannot  ijl-.e  opinions  to  any- 
one who  Is  not  an  employe  of  the  U  S  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  government   " 

In  his  letter  to  Lombardo.  Vln.son  states 
"The  Department  of  Justice  feels  that  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  Is 
applicable  m  the  Cunmon wealth  of  Puerto 
Rlco  Section  7^14  of  Title  48.  United  States 
C>xle  provides  that  'the  statutory  laws  of  the 
United  States  not  locally  Inapplicable 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  In  Puerto 
Rlco  as  in  the  United  States  ■ 
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AN  ERA  OF  PERMISSIVENESS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


NONENrORCBMENT      OT      C  KK      PSICE      L.*BCI.irJC 

Law 

I  By  Jotin  Roman  i 

The  reason  local  car  dealers  do  not  show 
t.^e  listed  price  on  new  cars  as  the  federal 
law  stipulates  Is  that  the  US  attorney  here 
Francsleo  A  Oil.  Jr  .  refuses  to  prosecute! 
the  Star  ha^  learned 

In  August.  1968  the  then  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  US  Pred  M  Vinson  Jr.  in- 
formed the  local  Better  Business  Bureau  of- 
fice that  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act  "is  applicable  to  Puerto  Rlco." 

The  19.57  act- better  known  as  the  Mon- 
roney Act— requires  car  dealers  to  show  the 
price  of  the  car  and  accessories  on  a  label 
attached  to  the  car— known  as  the  Monroney 
label. 

.Vs  far  as  could  be  determined  the  only 
dealership  exhibiting  the  labels  faithfully 
Is  Volkswakcen 

The  lack  of  enforcement  locally  has  given 
rise  to  the  practice  of  "price  packings."  which 
leads  the  customer  to  think  he's  getting  a 
better  deal  than  he  expected 

A  dealer  will  estimate  a  used  car  being 
given  on  a  trade-in  at  a  much  higher  value 
than  Its  worth  and  hike  up  the  price  of  the 
new  car  accordingly 


or    ■iOCTH    CAaoLINA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UVITED  STATBS 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thouKht-provoklnx  odltorlal  entitled  "An 
Era  of  Permi.s.slvfnes.s."  was  published 
recently  in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
.■yken  Standard  and  Review. 

Publisher  and  Editor  Samuel  A.  Coth- 
ran  draws  attention  to  the  recent  Su- 
premt-  Court  decision  which  upholds  the 
riK'hLs  of  high  school  students  to  conduct 
symbolic  prot^'sts  provided  such  action 
does  not  dl.^rupt  discipline  or  Infringe 
upon  the  rijjhts  of  others. 

Th.e  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to 
move  to  our  hiKh  school  campuses  dem- 
onstrations and  other  .social  protests 
which  are  presently  changing  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  at  colleges  across 
America. 

In  a  7-to-2  decision  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
long  an  outspoken  advocate  of  freedom  of 
speech,  filed  a  dissenting  opinion  as  one 
of  the  two  voting  in  the  minority. 

Justice  Black  realizes  that  high  school 
administrators  wUl  now  be  faced  with 
frequent  decisions  as  to  which  various 
types  of  protests  disrupt  discipline  or  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Thus,  we  are  likely  to  see  an  accelera- 
tion of  protest  activity  on  our  high  school 
campuses,  and  also  a  flurrv'  of  cases 
coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  thla 
area. 

In  his  March  1.  1969.  editorial  Editor 
Cothran  agrees  with  the  minority  opinion 


of  Justice  Black  which  recognizes  that 
this  decLsion  ."^imply  moves  us  further  in 
the  "era  of  permissiveness"  under  the 
guise  of  "freedom  of  speech." 

Mr  President,  recent  history  offers 
support  for  the  view  of  Justice  Black  and 
Editor  Cothran  that  the  judlclar>-  has 
helped  to  foster  this  permissiveness. 

Reports  in  the  press  clearly  indicate 
that  the  trend  toward  disorder  on  the 
campus  of  educational  institutions  li 
moving  from  the  college  to  the  high 
school  scene.  Unfortunately,  the  move- 
ment is  given  a  boost  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  time-honored  right  we 
all  cherish— freedom  of  speech. 

In  years  past  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges were  more  concerned  with  educat- 
ing our  young  people  for  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  a  technological  age 
Now  it  seems  that  the  more  important 
thing  is  to  allow  everyone  all  the  free- 
dom possible  to   'do  their  thing." 

Mr  President.  I  have  noted  with 
pleasure  that  the  American  press— Ion? 
an  advocate  of  freedom  of  .speech  has  not 
fallen  prey  to  the  trends  in  our  "era  of 
permissiveness."  I  think  the  fditorlal  in 
the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review  is  an 
example  of  the  wisdom  with  which  th,- 
press  is  viewing  this  movement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

An  Era  or  Pesmissiventss 
In  ruling  that  high  school  students  have 
the  right  to  conduct  .s>-nibollc  protests  if 
they  do  not  disrupt  discipline  or  Infringe  on 
the  rights  of  others,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
h:Ls  opened  the  door  to  more  troublea  on  the 
nation's  educational  front.  The  effect  of 
the  7-'2  ruling  may  well  be  the  spread  of 
demonstrations- and  accompanying  vio- 
lence^ from  the  colleges  to  the  secondary 
schiK)!  campuses. 

Writing  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Abe 
Portas  held  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  was  Involved  In  a  Des 
Moines  case  In  which  Uiree  students  were 
barred  for  wearing  black  arm  bands  of 
mourning  for  Vietnam  war  dead.  A  high 
school  student,  according  to  Justice  Portas. 
mav  express  his  opinions  when  he  is  In  a 
school  cjifeterla  or  on  the  playground  or  on 
the  campus 

However,  the  majority  of  Justices  ruled, 
student  conduct  that  "materially  disrupts 
.  liu^work  or  Involves  substantial  disorder  >r 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  is.  of  course, 
not  Immunized  by  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  free  speech." 

The  high  court  decision,  therefore,  can 
be  expected  to  produce  test  cases.  It  will,  in 
all  probability,  encourage  confrontations  by 
young  activists  who  are  supported  by  such 
wrganizations  as  the  college-level  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  SDS  already  has 
begun  recruiting  and  ad\-lslng  on  high  s'chool 
campuses 

If  such  proteste  materialize  In  appreciable 
numbers,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will 
have  had  the  effect  of  putting  high  school 
iidmlnlstrators  to  the  same  test  which  uni- 
versity presidents  ;ind  other  administrators 
h.ive  faced.  High  school  principals  will  be 
faced  with  the  decision  of  whether  the  ac- 
tions of  three  or  three  dozen  protestors 
"materially  disrupts  classwork"  or  "Involves 
substantial  disorder."  The  degree  of  dis- 
order is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  admin- 
istrators and  protestors  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  Resultant  disagreement  is 
sure  to  spark  further  disorder  of  greater  In- 
tensity. 
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The  thrust  of  the  decision  Is  such  that  It 
stirred  the  wrath  of  Justice  Hugo  Black,  one 
of  two  dissenters.  Justice  Black,  long  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  freedom  of  speech, 
was  moved  to  assert  that  the  ruling  sub- 
jects every  public  school  "to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  their  loudest-mouthed,  but  may- 
be not  their  brightest  students." 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  Justice 
Black  when  he  declares: 

"One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  or  the 
son  of  a  prophet  to  know  'that  after  the 
court's  holding  today  that  some  students  In 
Iowa  schools  and  Indeed  In  all  schools  will 
be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  defy  their  teach- 
ers on  practically  all  orders. 

"This  Is  the  more  unfortunate  for  the 
schools  since  groups  of  students  all  over  the 
land  are  already  running  loose,  conducting 
break-Ins.  sit-ins,  Ue-lna  and  smash-Ins." 

Justice  Black  sees  the  decision  as  the  "be- 
ginning of  a  new,  revolutionary  era  of  per- 
missiveness in  this  country  fostered  by  the 
judiciary."  We  see  It  not  as  the  beg^lnnlng 
but  as  the  continuation  of  a  deplorable 
trend  which  the  Judiciary  fostered  months 
and  years  ago. 


LET  THE  CONSUMER  DECIDE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and 
very  good  friend,  Shelby  Southard,  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Southard  included  with  his  letter  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Charles  Y. 
Lazarus,  president  of  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation.  I  tlilnk  Mr.  Lazarus' 
comments  on  the  growing  interest  in 
"consumerism"  in  this  country  are  worth 
pondering.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Lazarus' 
speech  entitled  "Let  the  Consumer  De- 
cide": 

Let  the  Consttmer  Decide 

(Address  of  Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  president, 
American  Retail  Federation;  president,  the 
P.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Coltunbus,  Ohio; 
vice  president.  Federated  Department 
Stores.  Inc..  to  members  of  the  California 
Retailers  Association  and  the  Central  City 
Association  California  Club,  tios  Angeles, 
Calif..  March  11,  1969) 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the 
timeliest  thesis  for  these  remarks  In  a  docu- 
ment that  Is  almost  ten  years  old. 

The  document  Is  called  "Ooals  for  Ameri- 
cans, Progrtuns  for  Action  In  the  lOCO's." 
You  may  remember  It  as  the  title  for  a  re- 
port by  President  Elsenhower's  Commission 
on  National  Ooals. 

Some  time  ago,  prompted  first  by  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Public  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Policy  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  then  by  the  election  of  a 
new  Republican  administration,  I  began  re- 
reading this  report,  curious  to  know  how 
much  of  It  might  still  be  relevant.  By  way 
of  cuing  us  to  the  main  p>olnts  I  hope  to 
make  today,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  ex- 
cerpts. I  quote: 

"The  paramount  goal  of  the  United  States 
was  set  long  ago.  It  Is  to  guard  the  rights 
of  the  Individual,  to  ensure  his  development, 
and  to  enlarge  his  opportunity  .  .  .  Our  en- 
during aim  Is  to  build  a  nation  and  help 
build  a  world  In  which  every  human  being 
shall  be  free  to  develop  his  capacities  to  the 
fullest.  We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  this 
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principle  and  thereby  strengthen  Its  appeal 
to  a  world  In  political,  social,  economic,  and 
technological  revolution. 

"The  status  of  the  individual  must  remain 
our  primary  concern.  All  our  Institutions — 
political,  social,  and  economic — must  further 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  promote 
the  maximum  development  of  his  capabilities 
.  .  .  and  widen  the  range  and  effectiveness  of 
opportunities  for  Individual  choice.  Prom 
this  concern  .  .  .  comes  our  Insistence  on  a 
widely  distributed  political  and  economic 
power,  on  the  greatest  range  of  free  choice 
in  our  economy,  and  on  the  fair  and  demo- 
cratic exercise  of  public  and  private  power." 

I  hardly  need  tell  you,  things  have  changed 
since  1960.  As  you  in  Loe  Angeles  have  spe- 
clad  reason  to  know.  It  has  been  a  decade 
marked  by  protest  and  violence.  Our  cities 
have  exploded  In  riots.  Our  campuses  have 
been  rocked  by  student  revolts.  All  our  in- 
stitutions, as  the  price  of  survival,  have  been 
shocked  Into  what  in  a  different  context  the 
late  John  Poster  Dulles  called  an  "agonizing 
reappraisal." 

So  general  has  been  the  discontent  and  so 
shrill  the  conflicting  cries  for  attention — 
and  yes,  so  Incoherent  and  frequently  ter- 
rifying have  been  the  demands  of  the  out- 
raged— as  to  iK«e  a  deep  and  perplexing 
question  : 

Does  all  this  add  up  to  a  petition  from 
history  that  the  American  system  be  dis- 
carded and  some  new  system,  as  yet  un- 
defined, be  put  in  Its  place? 

Or  do  these  events  merely  represent  an  In- 
sistence, largely  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
society  has  heretofore  neglected  or  Ignored, 
that  the  system  be  made  to  work  better  .  .  . 
that  its  Imbalances  be  corrected  .  .  .  that  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  the  rewards  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  system  be  extended  to  all 
Americans  .  .  .  that,  In  short,  we  reorganize  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  implicit  In  the 
very  basic  Idea  of  America? 

Granted  that  we  are  In  crisis;  granted  that 
whatever  one  does  in  times  like  these  Is  nec- 
essarily an  act  of  faith.  What  we  have  been 
seeing  is  not  evidence  of  a  revolt  against  the 
American  S3^tem  but  only  a  new  episode  in 
what  began  at  Lexington  In  1775  and  has 
been  e'volvlng  ever  since. 

■What  we  have  been  seeing,  I  insist,  is  not 
the  submergence  of  individuals  but.  on  the 
contrary,  an  enlargement  of  the  very  con- 
cept of  ■the  Individual. 

'What  has  happened,  quite  simply,  Is  that 
more  and  more  Individuals  have  organized 
to  stake  their  claim  in  the  democratic 
process.  Sometime  during  the  1930's,  so  the 
story  gfoes,  a  Labor  Department  official  Is 
supp>osed  to  have  said,  when  confronted  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  "But  Mrs.  Roosevelt!  It's 
not  that  we've  discriminated  against  women. 
We  just  never  thought  about  women."  Sim- 
ply put,  our  society  and  the  men  we  have 
made  leaders  have  now  been  forced  to  think 
about  everybody.  And  for  this  new  reality 
we  have  to  thank  the  American  Negro,  the 
American  poor,  and  that  remarkable  abstrac- 
tion, the  American  consumer. 

It  Is  mostly  about  this  American  consumer, 
and,  with  the  Importance  of  the  consumer 
movement  to  us  as  retailers,  businessmen, 
and  citizens,  that  I  want  to  speak  today. 

To  most  retailers,  the  consumer  movement 
figures  as  a  series  of  quite  specific  bits  of 
Federal  legislation  —  Truth-ln-Packaglng, 
Truth-ln-Lendlng,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  for  example — the  Intent  of  which  is  to 
protect  or  inform  our  customers.  ""I  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  go  down  In  history 
as  the  consumer-conscious  Congress."  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress a  year  ago.  And  Indeed  It  did.  Ten 
months  later,  28  pieces  of  major  consumer- 
oriented  legislation  had  become  law. 

Now.  In  case  any  of  us  is  inclined  to  dis- 
miss this  Impressive  p>erformance  as  an  act 
of  Congressional  catharsis  that  ended  with 
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the  retirement  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  events  since  January 
20th  should  set  us  straight. 

A  raft  of  new  consumer  bills  has  been  In- 
troduced. One  would  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  at  cabinet  level.  Of  per- 
haps equal  significance,  the  year-old  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  has  now  es- 
tablished a  secure  claim  to  having  achieved 
what  President  Elsenhower's  Commission 
recommended  ten  years  ago:  "There  is  need 
far  more  private  Interest  groups  which  rep- 
resent broader  Interests  such  as  consumers." 
At  Its  second  annual  Consumer  Assembly, 
the  Federation  reported  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership from  56  to  136  organizations.  'Whafs 
more,  its  openlng-nlght  reception  attracted 
150  Congressmen.  On  the  floor  at>ove  a  trade 
fissoclatlon  was  holding  a  similar  reception — 
and  I  might  add  a  much  more  lavish  one.  In 
attendance  were  all  of  five  Congressmen. 

So  consumerism  Is  much  more  than  so 
many  skeptical  ladies  with  shopping  lists. 
Though  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  was  un- 
doubtedly right  when  he  wrote  "Politicians 
have  'discovered'  the  Americaji  consumer" 
oonsimaertsm  is  also  considerably  more  than 
a  body  of  Congressmen  who  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  It. 

It  Is  Important  I  think  that  we  try  to  lui- 
derstand  some  of  Its  deeper  Implications. 

For  one  thing  the  emergence  of  consumer- 
Ism  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  sixties  clearly 
reflects  the  shift  from  a  producer-oriented 
to  a  servloe-ortented  economy.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  has  created  vast  num- 
bers of  new  service-type  Jobs.  In  occupational 
settings  far  removed  from  factories  and  the 
traditional  symbols  of  production.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  increase  enormously  the 
numbers  of  Americans  who  identify  psychol- 
ogically with  the  processes  of  distribution 
and  consumption,  and  to  de-emphaslze.  com- 
paratively, those  who  are  still  emotionally 
tied  to  the  assembly  line.  The  effect  has  also 
been  to  expose  far  greater  numbers  to  the 
frustrations  of  a  marketplace  that  Is  too 
often  Impersonal. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that 
consumerism  will  have  an  impact  only  on 
legislative  programs  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  safety  of  merchandise.  It  will  be  felt. 
Inevitably,  on  marketing  operations  as  well. 

Of  more  fundamental  importance,  the  con- 
sumer Interest  has  now  become  the  new 
standard  for  public  policy.  After  centtirtes 
of  being  lost  and  unidentified  In  the  loud 
traffic  of  special  Interests,  the  consumer  hM 
now  appeared  not  merely  as  a  new  elsment 
in  the  political  mix  but  as  the  symbol  of  the 
common  Interest.  As  one  Wtishlngton  editor- 
ialist recently  said,  ""The  thing  about  con- 
sumers is  that  everybody  Is  one."  Suddenly, 
the  American  consumer  Is  Everyman,  For  the 
''individual"  whose  advancement  has  al- 
ways been  our  paramount  national  goal,  you 
can  now  write  "consumer."  for  in  the  new 
language  of  Washington  they  have  become 
one  and  the  same. 

It  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  this  new 
focus  on  the  Individual-consumer  will  put  an 
end  to  special-interest  thinking.  I  am.  how- 
ever, encouraged,  to  believe  that  If  the  trend 
continues,  social  problems  will  soon  be 
pushed  to  a  new  and  higher  level  of  visibil- 
ity. The  result  will  be  not  only  a  more  gen- 
erally comprehensive  approach  to  problem 
solving.  Policymakers  operating  at  this  new 
level  will  be  almost  forced  to  take  Into 
account  all  the  cause-and-effect.  Ufe-and- 
death  relationships  that  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  set  in  motion  If  a  proposed  action 
Is  taken.  With  the  new  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  this  higher  and  broader  point 
of  view.  I  think  It  only  natural  to  assume 
that  one's  immediate,  short-range  Interests 
will  come  to  be  seen  in  a  different  and  less 
persuasive   perspective. 

On  a  somewhat  modest  scale.  I  saw  some- 
thing like  this  process  at  work  last  year  as 
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one  of  34  members  of  the  President's  Public 
Advlaory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy 

Our  committee  represented  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  those  private  interests  normaKy 
presumed  to  be  affected  by  the  lmp<:)rt-pxp<-irt 
business  Our  purpose  was  to  confer  with  the 
Presidents  3i>eclal  Representative  for  TrsidP 
Negotiations,  in  the  conduct  of  a  study  of 
!ona;-range  C  S  foreign  trade  policy  Prom  the 
beginning,  this  effort  was  mitrked  bv  an  In- 
sistence that  the  problem  be  viewed  In  its  en- 
tirety and  as  a  retailer  I  took  It  as  my  nat- 
ural responsibility  to  represent  the  consumer. 
As  you  know,  debate  on  U  S  trade  ha.s 
traditionally  centered  on  the  broad  Issues  of 
economic  growth  and  foreign  relations  To 
my  knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  that 
any  formal  analysis  of  our  trade  policies  ever 
took  seriously  Into  account  the  effect  of  these 
policies  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  consumer 

Id  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
things  I  learned  in  the  course  of  this  study, 
drawing  on  two  position  papers  that  I  wrote 
for  consideration  of  the  President  s  Special 
Repreaentatlve  Plrst,  i  statement  of  ri- 
tionale 

It  seems  elementary  to  me  that  foreign 
trade  "policy  recommendations  should  be  de- 
veloped In  a  way  that  would  advance  our 
primary  national  goal  In  terms  of  trade,  this 
means  necessarily  those  policies  that  offer  the 
individual  a  high  .stand.ird  of  living.  w!th  a 
maximum  freedom  of  choice  It  seems  only 
logical  therefore  that  what  America  should 
seek  Is  to  accommodate — not  negate — world- 
wide enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  world-wide 
economic  opportunities  Not  to  recognize  this 
m  :ong-range  foreign  trade  policy  recom- 
mendations could  result  In  legislated  self- 
interest  for  special  groups  and  thus  do  vio- 
lence to  our  main  national  goal  That  goal. 
let  me  remind  you.  U  not  to  enrich  a  few 
individuals  but  to  do  the  greatest  good  fr.r 
'he  greatest  number  of  all  individual  Amerl- 
crin? 

A  trade  policy  that  shields  special-interest 
groups  Is  not  In  our  best  national  Interest, 
long-range  Imports  and  exports  move  m 
such  precarious  balance  that  It  !s  vlrtuallv 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  protect 
a  single  Industry  through  tariffs  or  quotas 
without  inviting  retaliation  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  the  Inevitable  detriment  of 
some  other  American  Indiistrv  I  believe, 
therefore  that  the  Individual  citizen,  that  is 
the  consumer,  should  be  the  final  decision- 
maker on  the  amount  of  goods  we  import. 
Neither  tariff  barriers  nor  non-tariff  barriers 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  producers  m- 
deflnitely  at  the  expense  of  the  Individual 
citizen 

To  me  It  seems  self-evident  that  the  con- 
sumer's in'erest  in  Internitlonal  trade  S«  best 
served  by  piilicles  which — 

1  Save  him  monev 

2  Bring  him  a  larger  selection  of  fashions 
and  styles 

3  Satisfy  his  demands  for  merchandise 
not  otherwise  available  from  domestic  sup- 
pliers,  and 

4  Maintain  the  competitive  impact  of  im- 
ports on  domestic  prices,  product  efflctency. 
innovation,  and  fashion 

But  to  what  extent  tariffs  quotas,  and  other 
trade  barriers  might  be  Inimical  to  the  con- 
sumer interest  on  these  four  points  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  yet  know  Therefore.  In  an 
effort  to  fix  some  guidelines  for  future  re- 
search last  fall  I  asked  a  few  associates  to 
e.t.imlne  the  sales  records  on  a  group  of  se- 
lected apparel  lines  and  to  talk  with  key 
executives  in  three  department  stores — one 
m  New  York,  one  in  Washington,  and  a  third 
m  Chicago 

What  they  found  was  that  on  some  of  our 
m.,.st  !n-demand  Imports  present  trade  bar- 
riers are  -osting  the  consumer  in  sheer  dol- 
lars and  cents  as  much  as  40  percent  on  price. 

For  example,  a  man  can  buy  an  Imported 
cashmere  sweater  for  »25.  He  would  have  to 
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pay  «35  for  a  oomp.irable  V  S  -miinufactured 
product  With  present  trade  barriers  re- 
moved, the  retail  price  of  the  lmp>orted  sweat- 
er would  be  roughly  »2I 

An  Imported  boy's  winter  coat  made  of  syn- 
thetic nber  retails  for  $28  If  we  had  no  trade 
barriers,  that  same  coat  would  cost  »23 
(The  price  for  a  comparable  U  S -manufac- 
tured coat  Is  »30  I 

A  lady's  cotton  dress  glove  costs  »3  under 
present  trade  barriers,  without  them  It  would 
most    *2  50     A    comparable    glove    manufac- 
tured m  the  United  States  sells  for  $5. 
And  so  on 

But  the  value  of  Imports,  as  we  well  know, 
does  not  lie  In  price  alone  Of  the  senior  de- 
partment store  buyers  interviewed  all  agreed 
that  Imports  make  an  equally  Important 
contribution  by  giving  consumers  a  wider 
choice  of  styles,  fashions,  and  craftsman- 
ship In  fact,  many  Imported  Items  i  for  ex- 
ample, high-fashlon  dresses  and  gowns,  high 
quality  furniture  or  housewares,  rugs  and 
tapestries)  are  higher  priced  than  their  U.S. 
counterparts  In  .in  expanding  economv  like 
ours,  however,  they  And  ready  buyers  ainong 
upper  and  middle  Income  Americans  because 
of  their  distinctive  fashion  and  design  fea- 
tures 

Our  study  focused  also  on  the  Indirect  costs 
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or  by  company  within  Industry,  be  very  tem- 
porary in  nature. 

We're  talking  about  added  costs  to  the 
consumer  that  would  run  Into  hundreds  of 
minions  of  dollars! 

Plainly,  If  were  going  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power — which  now  rep- 
resents 60  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product— we  retailers  have  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  right  goods  at  the  right  price  at  the 
right  time  in  a  global  economy,  regardless 
of  where  these  goods  are  produced.  This 
should  be  our  long-range  goal,  and  we  should 
not  forget  It. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we' 
should  be  Indifferent  to  companies  and  work- 
ers that  might  actually  be  experiencing  In- 
Jury  due  to  Imports.  All  of  us  are  having  to 
learn  how  to  adapt  mobility  In  capital  and 
labor  to  the  demands  of  a  global  economy, 
and  In  the  process  some  of  us  will  undoubt- 
edly be  hurt.  I  personally  favor  a  more  lib- 
eralized escape  clause  In  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  that  would  provide  meaningful 
temporary  relief  In  such  cases— but  only  to 
those  who  actually  have  been  Injured.  I  also 
favor  adjustment  assistance — retraining, 
low-cost  loans,  moving  expenses — that  would 
enable  companies  and  workers  to  adapt  to 
competition   from   Imports    Such   assistance 


to  the  consumer  of  tariffs  and  quotas    There  would   be   used   whenever  feasible,  not  only 

is.  for  Instance,  the  very  real,  though  as  yet  *°  malnt-aln  competitive  world  trade,  but  as 

imprecisely  measured,  effect  of  increased  cap-  *  '^^y  "^  preventing  windfalls  to  those  larger 

ital  costs  for  plant  and  equipment   because  companies  that  are  In  no  need  of  relief,  and 

of    tariffs    and   quotas,   costs    that    ,ire    com-  °'  Insuring  that  benefits  go  to  those  smaller 


pounded  and  passed  on  to  the  retailer  and 
consumer  m  increased  distrlbutKn  costs  of 
finished  goods. 

It  Is  clear,  too.  that  the  consumer  suffers 
indirectly  from  government  Buy  America 
policies  While  no  >'-ne  questions  the  need  to 
keep  those  industries  efficient  that  .ire  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense,  there  is.  it  seems 
to  me,  a  reasonable  question  as  to  whether  a.l 


compinles  who  may  In  fact  be  in  real  trouble. 

All  this  acknowledged,  I  remain  convinced 
that  In  the  long  run  the  best  policy  for  both 
retailers  .ind  consumers  is  the  one  advanced 
in  1960  by  President  Elsenhower's  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals:  "The  healthiest 
world  economy  Is  attained  when  trade  Is  at 
Its  freest." 

There  is.  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded 


the  industries  protected  by  this  policy  are  In      *^**'''  "^^'  ^^^'■^^^  ""  '^'^  Advl.sory  Committee 
that  category   In  any  event,  there  Is  no  doubt      *   direct   conne<nion   between    free   men   and 


that  the  Defense  Department's  procurement 
policies  have  increased  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment operations  by  billions  of  dollars  since 
passage  of  the  Buy  America  law  in  1933  and 
the  administration's  action  of  the  early 
I'jeos,  Statistics  teil  us  the  inflationary  effect 
of  increased  government  costs  Hence  in- 
creased tajies  amount  to  many  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  .American  consumers 

Our  research,  admittedlv.  was  spotty  and 
Incomplete.  Our  main  contribution  to  the 
Committee's  deliberations  w.is  to  introduce 
the  consumer's  stake  as  a  valid  and  largely 
unexplored  subject  of  inquiry,  m  all  aspects 
of  world  trade  More  specifically,  we  Identi- 
fied the  need  for  more  thorough  research  into 
the  effect  on  the  consumer  of  restrictive  trade 
practices  on  1)  direct  imports,  2i  capital 
costj,  and  3i  governmeru  procurement  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Nlxuu  administration 
will  undertake  such  research  and  present  its 
findings  to  the  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies for  action 

All  of  this.  It  seems  to  me.  assumes  special 
relevance  In  the  light  of  the  recent  move  by 
the  new  administration  \,  negotiate  with 
foreign  governments  for  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  the  import  of  textiles  and  uppare! 
Items 

For  the  past  four  vears,  we  have  been  in- 
creasing imports  of  all  textiles  and  apparel 
Items  at  an  average  rate  of  25  percent  a  year. 
Under  the  proposed  vrjUintary  "  quotas— as- 
suming they  follow  the  textile  Industry  s 
recommendations  of  last  year— this  growtli 
rate  would  be  reduced  to  5  percent  a  vear  and 
kept  there,  regardless  of  the  continuing  in- 
crea.se  m  consumer  demand 

I  think  It  most  Important  that  before  the 
administration  consummates  any  agreements 
It  take  Into  account  the  .serious  infiatlonary 


free  trade  I  w.is  especially  encotiraged.  there- 
fore, when  President  Nixon  told  one  of  his 
earliest  press  conferences  "I  believe  that  the 
Interests  ..f  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  whole  world  will  best  be  served 
by  moving  toward  freer  trflde  rather  than 
toward  protection  I  take  a  dim  view  of  this 
tendency  to  move  toward  quotas  and  other 
methods  that  may  become  permanent, 
whether  they  are  applied  here  or  by  nations 
abroad," 

I  began  these  remarks  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  individual.  'Yet  I  have  been  talking 
mostly.  ;uid  on  the  whole  optimistically, 
about  policy-making  In  Washington  and  the 
power  Mf  big  and  diverse  organizations- 
things  that  are  commonly  thought  to  dimin- 
ish the  utility  of  individual  action  .As  con- 
tradictor,- as  it  may  appear,  what  I  have  In 
fact  been  trying  'o  do  is  to  make  clear  the 
need  for  increased  Individual  involvement — 
particularly  at  the  level  of  the  local  com- 
munity, and  most  jxirtlcularly  by  business- 
men  Let  :ne  explain 

I  ajn  convinced  that  the  processes  by  whlcli 
national  policy  is  :iow  being  formed,  though 
still  woefully  inefflclent.  are  nevertheless 
more  llkelv  than  ever  before  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  and  concerns  of  ill  our  citi- 
zens. Prom  the  evidence  of  the  past  51  days, 
I  would  Judee  that  Mr,  Nixon  means  to  en- 
courage these  proce.sses  Everything  con- 
sidered, the  President  h;is  indicated  that  he 
Is  a  man  who  intends  to  lx)k  at  all  the 
levers  before  he  pulls  any  one  of  them.  For 
this  he  deserves  our  commendation  and 
support. 

But.  It  must  be  recognized,  policies  are  one 
thing  .md  effective  administration  is  quite 
another  To  make  policies  work,  programs 
lire  reqiured.  Regrettably,  the  Intent  of  some 


-  "f    o'lr    most    enlightened    policies    is    often 

errect    of    quotas    on    consumer    purchasing  defeated    by    the    overlap    In    functions    the 

power     I    think    It    equally    Important    that  corr.sive  jealousies,  and  the  Instltutlon.i'uzrd 

whatever  relief  may  be  necessary  by  Industry,  resistance    to    change    that    char.t'terlze    50 
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many  of  the  organizations  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  depends.  One 
example  will  illustrate:  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  as 
of  1967  our  metropolitan  areas  were  served 
by  20,745  local  governments.  Chicago  has 
1113  different  and  often  competing  local  au- 
thorities: in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
.irea  there  are  876  separate  municipal  gov- 
eniments. 

11  I  knew  nothing  about  the  problems  of 
getting  things  done  In  my  home  town,  these 
figures  alone  would  convince  me  of  the  ne«d 
lor  basic  Institutional  change. 

Now,  the  simple  and  Inescapftble  fact  is 
that  if  this  needed  change  Is  to  occur — 
which  Is  almost  to  say.  If  the  American 
system  Is  to  endure — It  Is  abeolutely  Imper- 
ative that  there  be  more  local  Initiative,  a« 
well  as  more  enlightened  local  response  to 
Federal  Initiative  and  more  enlightened 
Federal  response  to  local  Initiative.  Reforxna 
must  take  place  at  the  level  where  people 
are 

■niere  Is  no  hope  that  such  needed  re- 
forms can  be  accomplished — certainly  no 
hope  that  they  can  be  accomplished  ration- 
ally and  orderly — unless  businessmen  like 
those  of  us  m  this  room  today  participate 
ever  more  personally  and  ever  mare  posi- 
tively  In   the  affairs   of  our  communities. 

I  take  Issue  with  thoee  among  us  who 
argue  that  the  responsibility  of  business  Is 
only  to  make  a  profit  for  our  shareholders 
and  who  would  delegate  to  others — mostly 
others  In  government  and  to  paid  profes- 
sionals In  our  trade  associations — the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  employment,  transporta- 
tion, education,  civil  rights,  and  politics.  It 
should  be  clear  beyond  doubt  by  now  that 
our  failure  to  .'^olve  our  social  problems  has 
added  directly  to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  that  the«e  coets  cannot  be  reduced 
merely  by  attending  to  the  Internal  affairs 
of  corporate  management.  We  must,  more 
and  more,  assume  responsibility  for  the  en- 
vironment in  which  business  operates. 

In  today's  world,  like  It  or  not,  It  Is 
through  big  organizations  that  Americans 
itet  things  done.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
however,  we  have  learned  that  the  Job  to  be 
done  Is  too  big  even  for  our  biggest  organi- 
zations, public  or  private,  acting  alone  and 
apart  As  a  consequence,  we  are  seeing  the 
formation  of  new  alliances,  particularly  be- 
tween business  and  government,  of  such 
potential  as  to  constitute  a  new  kind  of 
federalism 

These  new  coalitions  offer  great  promise 
but  they  al.so  pose  a  great  challenge.  The 
fhallenge  Is  to  keep  them  responsive  both  to 
the  people  who  created  them  and  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  serve.  And  the  fact  Is, 
•he  only  way  this  challenge  can  be  met  Is 
for  the  people  affected  by  these  big  coalitions 
to  participate  thoughtfully  and  actively  in 
the  policies  and  programs  of  their  member 
organizations. 

Which  gets  me  around  to  the  job  that  we 
retailers  have  been  doing  through  our  own 
rganizatlons. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  record  Is 
improving  I  have  been  especially  heartened 
by  your  performance  In  California.  You  have, 
.iS  a  matter  of  fact,  set  a  standard  for  the  rest 
■  f  us,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  getting 
vour  top  leaders  to  accept  a  personal  respon- 
.-ibillty  to  work  with  government. 

We  now  have  .Ifty  state  retail  organlza- 
11. 'ns.  whereas  only  three  years  years  ago  we 
had  thirty-seven.  We've  begun  to  act  more 
ror.certedly  and  more  positively,  with  a  result 
that  doors  are  opening  to  us,  not  only  in 
Washlncrton  but  In  state  houses  all  over  the 
rountry  In  short,  we  have  set  the  stage  for 
the  fulfillment  of  what  I  have  come  to  regard 
:i.s  the  retailer's  logical  mission  In  an  In- 
f  reaslngly  urban  society — to  be  one  of  the 
'■onsumer'.';  respected  anti  most  effective  advo- 
cates m  the  highest  councils  of  government. 
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But,  obvlcuBly,  we  need  to  do  more.  I  would 
urge  you  to  give  more  support  to  your  agents 
In  Washington,  meaning  the  American  Retail 
Federation.  During  my  tenure  as  president, 
I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
need  for  more  substantive  research  and  for 
more  sustained  communications,  to  our 
membership  as  well  as  to  key  policymakers. 
Without  these,  our  staff  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  develop,  and  offer  to  Congress  at 
the  opportune  time,  recommendations  for 
action  that  are  both  Innovative  and  feasible. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  because  we  have  had 
time  and  resources  only  to  react  to  threats 
of  damaging  legislation,  we  have  been  forced 
on  the  defensive,  leaving  a  distinctly  negative 
impression  In  the  minds  of  our  most  Influ- 
ential Congressmen.  We  now  need  to  move 
into  a  secure  position  of  advocacy.  To  do  this, 
and  thereby  create  a  more  positive  image. 
we  definitely  need  to  expand  our  programs  in 
research  and  communications. 

We  retailers  have  the  knowledge,  the 
money,  and  the  numbers  to  become  an  im- 
portant presence  in   Washington. 

Tackling  the  problems  In  our  own  com- 
munities, we  can  also  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  all-per- 
vasive  urban   crisis. 
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Finally,  I  suggest  that  we  will  be  moet 
effective,  at  both  the  national  and  local 
levels,  if  we  bear  this  constantly  In  mind: 
within  the  American  system  our  Job  as  re- 
tailers is  to  preserve  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  our  customers — collec- 
tively, the  consumers  of  America  who  con- 
stitute our  rightful  constituency. 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  be  confident  that  our 
activities  as  an  association  of  retailers  are 
in  step  with  what  has  always  been  this  na- 
tion's paramount  goal — "To  guard  the  rights 
of  the  Individual,  to  ensure  his  development, 
and  to  enlarge  his  opportunity." 


The  CoNstTMER's  Stake  in  International 
Trade 

I  Note. — The  table  that  follows  Is  drawn 
from  a  study  Initiated  last  fall  by  Charles  Y 
Lazarus,  president  of  The  F  &  R  Lazarus  tSc 
Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  while  servlnz 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Public  -Ad- 
visory Committee  on  TYade  Policy.  The  find- 
ings are  based  on  an  examination  of  sales 
records  for  selected  apparel  lines  In  three 
typical  US.  department  stores^ — one  In  New 
York,  one  In  Washington,  and  a  third  in 
Chicago.) 


PRICES  PAID   BY  THE  AMfRICAN  CO'JSUMER   AS  A   RESULT  OF  IMPORT   BARRIERS 


Merchandise 


Retail   prices   to 

the  consumer 

with  no  trale 

barriers 

(1) 


Retail  puces  to         Retail    prices 

the  consumer       today  o1  a  com- 
Aith  pfsent  parable  U  S    man- 
trade  barriers   ulactured  product 


(2) 


(3) 


Boys'  wear: 

Boys'  winter  coal,  wool 

Boys'  winter  coat,  synthetic  fiber 

Boys'  winter  wool  coat,  pile  lining  (English  or  German) 

Boys'  winter  wool  coat,  ornamental  tufted  construction 

Boys' hooded  terrycloth  robe,  quality  fabric   . .       

Boys' Helenca  fabric  stretch  ski  trousers 

Boys'  Helenca  velour  fabric  shirt,  stretch  collar. ._ 

Boys'  fisherman's  sweater  indii/idually  hand  knit 

Boys'  cardigan  (individually  hand  knit) 

Boys'  wool  ski  sweater,  bulky  type  weave  ,. 

Ladies'  shoes: 

Pump,  16  8  leather  upper,  leather  sole  bow  trim      

Sandal.  4  8  stack  heel,  leather  upper  leather  sole  

Sandal  stripping.  12  8  covered  heel,  leather  upper,  leather  sole 

Man's  sportswear: 

Men's  cashmere  sweater  (English).  _ 

Men's  V-neck  lambs  wool  sweater  (English) 

Men's  cowhide  leather  coat  (Swedish) 

Men's  fisherman's  wool  sweater,  individually  hand  knit  (Italian) 

Men's  hand  loom  wool  coat  (English) 

Ladies'  gloves: 

Ladies'  cotton  dress  gloves 

Ladies'  kid  leather  gloves,  fabric  lined 


$16. 15 

23.00 

28.85 

37.45 

14.00 

13.60 

8.60 

8.50 

9.20 

10.60 

14.60 

8.70 

14.80 

20  85 

14.00 

138,00 

14.85 

29.40 

2,50 

12,50 

$20.00 

$22.50 

28.00 

30.00 

35.00 

40.00 

45.00 

2^V 

15.00 

18.00 

?') 

11.00 

(') 

11.00 

(•) 

12.00 

(') 

14.00 

(') 

17.00 

24.00 
14  00 

10.00 

17.00 

21.00 

25  00 

35.00 

17.00 

21  00 

150,00 

200  00 

18.00 

"^ 

35.50 

C> 

3.00 

5.00 

15  00 

(') 

>  Not  available  in  United  States  or  supply  of  comparable  product  Inadequate  to  meet  consumer  demands. 


BUSINESS   AND    AMERICAN   YOUTH 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagiies 
in  the  Senate  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  magazine  Sales /Market- 
ing Today.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Goss,  vice  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Investors  Corp.  of  Boston,  Mass. 
He  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field 
of  sales  marketing  and  is  vitally  con- 
cerned ■with  the  continued  progress  of  his 
profession.  In  this  connection,  he  has 
some  unusually  cogent  remarks  to  ad- 
dress to  the  youth  of  our  country,  and 
this  he  does  most  effectively  in  the  ar- 
ticle which  I  now  ask  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Business  as  a  Career 
(By  J.  'W.  Goss) 

Marketing  Is  an  adventure.  It  is.  or  should 
be,  challenging  to  the  mind  and  satisfying  to 
the  soul.  Business,  meaning  private  enter- 
prise, is  at  the  heart  of  the  American  system 
To  be  sure,  in  some  instances,  business  has 
been  greedy,  grubby,  grim.  But  basically 
business  has  been  good  for  the  nation  and  its 
citizens. 

Try  telling  this  to  the  youth  of  America 
and  chances  are  you'll  get  the  old  raspbern. — 
as  grandpa  used  to  say.  Modern-day  young 
men  and  women  in  this  country  say  they 
have  no  or  little  use  for  selling,  for  merchan- 
dising, for  business,  even  for  profits.  "Tell  It 
like  It  is.  man,"  the  kids  urge  their  parents 
and  their  peers,  implying  they  doubt  the 
sales  pitch — can't  buy  it,  can't  dig  it,  can't 
understand  why  marketing  and  business  are 
so  Important  and  so  pivotal  in  our  svstem 

It  does  little  pood  for  either  side  to  pass  off 
these   reactions   as   passing   fancies.   It   does 
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lltUe  good  for  a  builQeM  exAcuUve.  regardlaaa 
of  hu  Induatry.  to  anaer  at  todays  Toung 
Rather,  It  b«boovM  a  bualneaaman  to  us«  hla 
proved  r«ae*rch  and  his  human  understand- 
ing to  learn  what's  reaJly  bulging  the  kids 

I'or  one  thing,  today's  youths  are  tomor- 
row's customers,  tomorrows  market  In  the 
second  place,  sales  marketing  needs  man- 
power, and  m  many  respects,  the  beat  man- 
power— the  persons  with  the  most  imagina- 
tion. Initiative,  drive,  incentive-  are  the 
young  One  survey  shows  that  by  1975  one 
out  of  every  Ave  persona  will  earn  a  living  by 
buying  and  selling-  by  working,  in  short,  in 
the  very  fleld  being  shunned  by  todays 
youngsters.  If  this  prediction  la  anywhere  ac- 
curate, bualneaa  must  today  start  out  wooing 
youth,  recruiting  coUeg*  graduates  and  tell 
them  how  it  rwaily  Is  In  the  business  world 
Bualneaa  face*  a  selling  Job 

On  almost  all  college  campuses  today  busi- 
ness Is  viewed  as  too  dull,  as  demanding  too 
much  conformity  as  being  shurt  on  opp<jrtu- 
nlty  and  long  on  drudgery  In  19«8.  bualneaa 
got  anly  two  college  graduates  f  jr  every  t.'iree 
It  needed  Many  companies  bragged  that  they 
reached  their  recruitment  goals,  but  did  they 
really  ffcrult  the  type  of  young  man  and 
woman^they  wanted,  the  ones  w!th  the  most 
taJent'>  Probably  not 

A   basic   reaaon    for   the   alienation   of   the 
young  is  the  affluence  of  the  nation    In  to- 
day's   economy,     most    persons     young    and 
even  mldd!e-aged— have  little  fear  of  unem- 
ployment;   quit  one  Job  and   another  comes 
along.  Such  a  situation  leads  to  a  minimum 
of     corporate     alieglanre     and     appreciation 
Then    too,    today's   youth    has    less    Incentive 
than  Its  elders  to  begin  working  at  a  career, 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   young   men   and 
women  elect  to  continue  their  education    at 
daddy's  expense.  Instead  of  l<x>klng  for  a  Job 
Once  again,  dlfHdence  t<:>ward  business,  maxi- 
mum Interest  In  education  or  ao?  cyracs  ml^ht 
ontend    continued    "gooflng  o!T  "  With  inter- 
est In  private  enterprise  low.  Interest  In  edu- 
cation, Oovernment,  research,  protest.  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  remains  high    But  give  the 
young   their  due     They  are  more  IntellUent 
(42  per  cent  of  todays  high  school  graduates 
go  to  coMesie    vs    15  per  cent  in   I938i,   thev 
are  mquisiuve.  they  are  perceptive   But  they 
are  also  wrong 

The  young  say  they  want  excitement,  busi- 
ness- ©.specially  marketlni?.  or  selling  -Is  ex- 
citing The  young  say  they  want  a  challenge, 
business-  especially  marketing  la  challeng- 
ing The  young  say  thev  want  to  become  "In- 
volved "  In  society:  business-  In  some  aspects 
more  so  than  Oovernment-  is  becoming  In- 
volved In  the  nation's  problems  In  the 
worUI  s  problems 

This    isn't   Just    ld:e    tallc    from   a   satisfied 
businessman    Conalder  my  Industry     securi- 
ties, investments,  mutual  funds    In  the  fund 
fleld.   there   are   more   than   400  competitors, 
each    striving    to    outdo    the    other    In    their 
own     f.-u,hlona.     There     are     thousand*     and 
thousands     of     salesmen      marketing     men. 
seeking    to    persuade    mli lions    of    potential 
customers  Ui  buy  their  product -and  at  the 
same   time   build   for   family   and   individual 
security     This    Is    no    sham;    equity    savings 
are  an  integril  part  of  American  life    There 
is    no    hypocrisy    In     marketing    securities 
There  La  more  hypocrisy  In  Oovernment  and 
m  politics,  perhaps  even  In  some  clajj6ro<.>mfl 
Chances   for   advancement  ^   Opportunity   for 
InltUUve''    The    investment    Industry    la    re- 
plete with  txith    T(xj  much  conformity  Not 
true'  M  «t  bu-slnesamen  are  more  Interested 
in    what    g.jes    an    in    a    young    man's    brain 
than   the   length   of   his   mustache,   beard  or 
sideburns     Oot    any    new    ideas    for    mutual 
fund   sa;e«   techniques    as   long  as    they  are 
completely   and    honestly   ethical'   Go    to   It 
man'  Sock  it  to  em! 

Marketing,  selling  if  you  will,  can  be  as 
adventurous  as  a  man  wants  to  make  It. 
The  vast  majority  of  American  products  are 
useful  to  mankind.  Important  for  hla  future. 
viui  to  the  functioning  of  the  country  Pew 
bosses  ask  their  employees  to  8»criflce  prm- 
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ctpl«»  and  Ideal*,  brtxi^j  them  along  and  take 
them  to  the  Job 

Yes.  but  how  can  buslneM  get  this  story 
across?  We  need  to  beef  up  our  effort*  In 
several  areas 

We  must  persuade  college*  and  unlversl- 
tlea  to  Improve  their  bualneaa  courses,  to 
make  ihem  more  relevant,  to  update  text- 
books. u>  rewrite  economic*  teiu  which  more 
often  than  not  treat  this  unexact  but  ex- 
citing  social   science   a*   dishwater   dull 

We  must  convince  college  profeaaors  of 
economics  that  profit  l»  not  a  dirty  word 
This  type  of  fuzay  thinking  has  been  attacked 
by  some  Dean*  A  .Sch(*jla  of  Bualne**  Ad- 
ministration and  some  buslnea*  leaders  More 
help  Is  needed  on  this  fnjnl 

We  must  get  secondary  school  books  and 
course*  to  tell  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
•  tory  of  the  private  enterprise  system  of 
bow  It  functions  and  the  role  it  plays  in 
society-even  at  a  Ume  when  government  Is 
tself  growing  In  housing,  employment  pol- 
luuon.  human  welfare.  L-K.k  at  what  the 
National   Alliance   for   Businessmen   is  doing 

f^""'.^^"*  J^  ''"'  ^^'  ■fi'^d  core"  More 
thAn  40.000  persona  put  to  work  In  lea*  than 
six  months 

We  must  lose  our  fears  of  having  em- 
ployees become  involved  on  their  own  We 
must  encourage  workers  to  get  Into  politic*. 
Into  nelghborhorxl  organization*.  More  and 
more  business  executive*  themselves  are 
Jumping  into  the  poliucal  arena,  a*  proof 
r^al.  the  full-page  newspaper  ads  from' 
Busineoamen  for  McCarthV.  •'Buslne.smen 
r-r  Humphrey".  "Bualnes-smen  for  Nixon" 
•^d.  on  a  different  plane,  there  are  bulneas- 
men  supporting  our  policies  In  Vietnam  and 
bualnessmen  for  peace  now  In  Vietnam 

hoTTT'"*  '*  ""*  ***^'">"«  n'^te  in  all  this  for 
bus  ne«men  Txlay's  swinging  voungsten, 
nuiv  he  way  underneath,  .more  conserv-ailve 
than  we  and  they  sometimes  think  One 
survey    found    that    young   employees    prefer 

e"^  th'n":'  ^^"^-"^^  rather  ?han^.me<me 
e.se.  think  a  couple  should  buy  a  home  be- 
fore   their   fifth    year   of   marriage,   prefer   to 

i:^T^'  ','?'''  ""^  ^  rather  ^than  re"  on 
Social  Security  and  h.ive  little  objection  t.^ 
being  Identified  by  nim^ber  In  ^all  t^ese 
and  d'ul       '"""'*  '"'""'^  different  from  mom 

^wi^u*  ^*"^"  survey  found  that  young  peonle 
Wnk  o  the  stock  market  aa  dyna^.r^nd 
masculine"     Eighty-two    per    cent    of    male 

Asked  what  they  would  do  with  a  financial 

Vnn^'f,'-  '""^  ""*"  °'  y°^'"8  "^'■"  said  "hei 
would  ,„vest  the  money-    not  go  on  a  spend! 

9>^„*^^T.f  *  °**''  ^^'""y  ^^^  other  day  of  a 
^1-year  old  c-ollege  student  who  had  started 
a  successful  Investment  counseling  firm  He 
waa   also   seeking   to   buy  a   mutu^   fund    A 

elders  The  reporter-  already  an  oldle  at  26— 
conuneuted   that  marketing  men  should  use 

meat  rZr  """V'  '''  =**'""«  ^^«  '^^^'^^ 
ment  of  their  work  to  the  .\merlcan   vouth 

One   articulate  college  senior  had   this   to 

^>^L  .S""^^  """^  ^^'^  prrKiuct.s^-they  rarely 
buy  them  Business  ha^  never  really  sold  It- 
self to  U.S  And  When  we  don't  buy' business 
as  a  career -they  crl'icl/e  our  long  hair  or 
our  sandals  The  time  they  spend  clucking 
away  at  u.s  could  be  better  snent  u.sing  thel? 
great  marketing  skills  u.  sell  us  on  their 
bu-slnesa  aa  our  bu.slnesa.  too" 

There  U  also  room  f..r  the  protester  In 
buslnens.  fur  the  guy  who  wants  to  market 
a  dl.Terent  product  or  an  old  one  in  a  differ- 
ent way  Competition  breeds  Initiative  Inno- 
vation, imagination  the  very  things  today's 
youngsters  aa»ert  are  lacking  in  the  sale* 
marketing  prufeaalon. 

John  Bri«.ks  the  author,  put  It  thla  way: 
Bu-slness.  like  other  games,  needs  rule* 
and  umpires  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of 
the  competitors,  and  I  should  think— good 
l>'rd.  I  should  hope— there  always  wUl  be  a 
few  competitor*  who  will  Bpend  their  time 


complaining  about  the  rule*  at  the  top  of 
their  lunga" 


THE    MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL    COM- 
PLEX AT  PLAY— A  CASE  HISTORY 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  irrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOC3E  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  11  last 
year  In  the  debate  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  particular 
procurement  for  a  particular  helicopter 
called  the  Cheyenne,  manufactured  by 
Lockheed.  I  reminded  them  that  this 
was  an  Army  procurement,  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Re- 
search and  Development  at  the  time 
tne  R.  it  D.  contract  waa  awarded  had 
oT^i'"^™  Lockheed,  and  3  months 
after  the  research  and  development  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Lockheed,  he  re- 
turned to  Lockheed. 

At  one  point  he  executed  a  paper 
which  said  that  "the  5-year  fbrce 
a!?^^^^  ^^'^  financial  plan  for  the 
AAFSS— now  the  Cheyenne^to  include 
avionics,    currently    reflects    $81.5    mil- 

Q-"n  "^'  yf*'"  19«6  through  fiscal  year 
19-0^  The  date  of  that  paper  was  Janu- 
ary 29.  1965.  A  .similar  plan  today  wouJd 

Z^TS^.  ^^*"  '°  "'"^  that  amount. 
At  about  this  time  last  year,  in  our  com- 
mittee hearings,  the  Army  told  the 
Anned  Services  Committee  that  this  was 
a  Arm  fixed  price  contract.  Ho.  ho.  ho 

tyl  ^^^i  ^^^  ^""y  *  y^ar  aRo  what 
the  nrm  fixed  price  was,  and  they  could 
not  tell  me  because  it  was  still  being 
negotiated.  As  we  debated  the  procure- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  July 
the  figure  they  had  given  us  for  pro- 
curing these  heUcopters  was  $1.5  million 
each,  except  that  they  really  did  not 
know  what  the  figure  was  because  they 
really  had  not  negotiated  the  price  with 
Lockheed  yet.  The  $1.5  million  figure  for 
each  helicopter— total  375  helicopters- 
did  not  mclude  the  research  and  devel- 

*.?,^^"L''°^'^   '^'^'''^  "°*  total  almost 
$-'00  million. 

On  Februar>-  20  of  this  year  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
asking  whether  it  might  not  now  be 
possible  to  find  out  what  the  firm  fixed 
price  of  these  helicopters  is  that  we  had 
a  nrm  fl.xed  price  contract  on  a  year 
ago.  After  4  weeks  of  scurrying  around 
I  received  a  letter  dated  March  17  1969 
which  says  in  part: 

since  negotiations  are  still  m  progresc  the 
Army  Is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  a  firm 
Sgure 

They  also  said ; 

The  final  price  and  celling  have  not  vet 
beet,  reached  in  the  negotiations. 

They  did  give  me  a  figure  which  is 
their  current  best  estimate.  Of  course 
they  classifled  the  figure  which  they 
gave  me  as  their  current  best  estimate. 
Their  current  best  estimate  is  almost  ex- 
actly 50-percent  higher  than  their  cur- 
rent best  estimate  was  in  July.  Of 
course,  they  have  not  finished  nego- 
tiating yet. 
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THE  1970  CENSUS 


HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OF  MiasTsaippi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  1970  Census."  published  In 
the  Vicksburg  Evening  Post.  I  know  I  did 
not  know,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  did  not  know,  that 
we  ever  voted  for  a  census  record  such 
as  outlined  in  the  edltorlEd  in  the  Vicks- 
burg Post. 

1  have  received  considerable  mail  in 
the  lEist  60  days  protesting  this  census, 
and  I  think  I  can  see  the  clouds  of  a 
gathering  storm  of  indignation  that  is 
going  to  sweep  this  country,  and  I  think 
rightfully  so.  when  these  census  forms 
hit  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Congress  has  provided  for  industrial 
and  commercial  censuses  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  decennial  cen- 
sus, and  in  my  opinion  the  two  different 
purposes  should  not  be  merged  as  the 
Bureau  is  attempting  to  do  in  these  forms 
in  which  they  inquire  about  industrial 
products,  housing,  income,  and  so  forth. 
There  might  be  a  place  for  both  censuses, 
but  they  should  be  separately  authorized 
when  need  is  shown. 

The  decennial  census  is  required  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  a 
population  count  upon  which  to  adjust 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  we  inquire  under  penal- 
ty of  $1,000  fine  to  know  who  a  person 
shares  his  bathroom  with,  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  television  set,  washing  machine, 
or  an  outhouse.  I  think  we  are  going  en- 
tirely too  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  1970  is  an  election 
year,  and  this  needless  irritant  is  not 
iToing  to  do  Congress  any  good.  I  think  we 
should  move,  and  move  now,  to  restore 
the  sanity  and  commonsense  and  use  the 
decennial  census  for  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  that  is  a  count  of  the 
population. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  1970  Census 

Every  ten  years,  by  law,  a  census  Is  taken 
and  In  1970  it  ■will  be  time  for  another.  But 
this  one  will  be  different — that  1*.  unleu  the 
people  of  America  solidly  protest  the  invasion 
of  their  privacy  which  Is  proposed  for  the 
census  next  year. 

Possibly  you  are  not  aware  of  It,  but  here 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  will  be  put  'to 
each  American  by  the  census  takers: 

1.  Income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources 
Including  public  assistance,  alimony,  unem- 
ployment and  disability  Insurance,  pensions 
and  Investments: 

2  The  value  of  property  or  amount  of  rent 
paid; 

3  Educational,  marital,  employment  and 
military  history: 

4  With  whom  bathroom  and  kitchen  fa- 
cilities shared; 

5.  A  long  list  of  household  Items  Including 
dishwasher,  television,  radios,  automobile*, 
and  second  home:  and 

6.  Where  e&cb  person  and  bis  parent*  were 
iv)m. 
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Now,  if  these  questions  were  on  the  form 
und  a  citizen  asked  to  answer  them  that 
might  not  be  so  bad,  even  though  some  of  the 
questions  are  quite  private  In  nature.  BUT, 
we  are  to  be  told  we  must  answer  the  ques- 
tions In  full,  and  failure  to  do  so  would  sub- 
ject the  citleen  to  a  $1,000  fine  and-  or  60  days 
In  Jail. 

This  follows  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
bureaucrats — making  rules  and  laws  which 
are  not  backed  by  legislation,  and  Imijoslng 
penalties  for  failure  to  accede  to  their  whims. 
The  decennial  census,  eis  provided  by  law.  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  people  In 
the  country,  and  for  the  allocation  of  repre- 
sentation. That  has  been  Its  function  In  the 
past,  and  nothing  has  been  added  to  It  to 
force  compliance  with  the  demand  for  In- 
formation of  a  private  nature.  For  this  reason 
It  Is  necessary  that  every  citizen  make  his 
protest  known  to  his  senators  and  representa- 
tive, to  the  end  that  this  Washington  bureau 
Is  nipped  In  the  bud,  and  that  no  citizen 
would  be  faced  with  a  fine  or  jail  sentence  for 
not  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  bu- 
reau. There  are  msiny  other  avenues  through 
which  Information  is  gathered,  but  not  with 
a  penalty  attached,  and  there  Is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  Census  Bureau  has  taken 
such  a  step.  More  than  that,  when  represen- 
tations have  been  made  to  revert  to  the  real 
function  of  the  census,  these  have  been  met 
with  stubborn  resistance. 

A  criminal,  about  whom  evidence  has  been 
found,  but  without  a  search  warrant.  Is  pro- 
tected In  his  privacy,  even  though  the  evi- 
dence Is  complete  and  damaging.  But  the 
luckless  citizen's  privacy,  violated  by  the 
census  taker,  still  faces  the  penalty,  unless 
enough  pressure  Is  put  on  the  Congress  to 
curtail  the  Census  Bureau. 

So,  It  Is  Important  that  every  citizen  deluge 
the  Congress  with  protests.  And  don't  wait — 
do  It  now. 


OUR  POSTAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  considerable  lately  about 
changes  in  the  operation  of  our  postal 
system.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  con- 
gressional district  regarding  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  local  mail  sen-ice  to  the 
postal  patrons. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  received  a  half 
a  dozen  letters  of  criticism  regarding  the 
delivery  or  the  disp>atching  of  mail  in  my 
congressional  area  during  the  last  one- 
half  dozen  years.  I  have  received  many 
commendations  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  our  postmasters  and  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 

I  wish  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo- 
rate a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Government  Employees  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  also  a  resolution  adopted  by 
their  council  setting  out  their  position  on 
some  of  the  proposed  changes  in  our 
postal  system: 

Government  Employes 

cottncil — apl-cio. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Madden  :  In  the  months 
ahead.  Congress  may  consider  the  Issue  of 
transforming  the  Post  Office  Department  Into 
a  government  corporation. 
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The  enclosed  resolution,  which  was  en- 
dorsed unanimously  by  delegates  attending 
the  February,  1969.  meeting  of  the  Council, 
reflects  the  attitude  of  35  AFL-CIO  unions 
representing  more  than  1  million  postal  and 
other  Federal  employes. 

These  workers  have  a  keen  Interest  in  the 
proud  heritage  of  the  postal  service  in  the 
United  Stales.  As  citizens  and  as  government 
employes  they  are  vitally  concerned  that  the 
mall  move  promptly  and  efficiently.  They 
desire  to  point  to  our  country's  postal  sys- 
tem as  the  best  In  the  world. 

If  serious  deficiencies  exist,  we  believe  they 
can  be  corrected  without  changing  the  basic 
philosophy  of  maintaining  postal  functions 
as  a  Cabinet  level  department — a  tradition 
founded  In  the  roots  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety and  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  nation. 

We  trust  you  will  remain  aware  of  the 
sincere  conviction  expressed  In  the  enclosed 
resolution,  and  that  It  will  help  If  It  becomes 
necessary  for  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
to  act  on  this  vital  Issue. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  McCart, 
Operations  Director. 


Postal  Corporation  Resolution  or  the 
Government  Employes'  Cottncil  op  the 
AFL-CIO 

Whereas  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  is  the  basic  means  of  communication 
in  our  nation,  and  Is  therefore  too  important 
to  the  economic,  social  and  political  health 
of  the  populace  ever  to  be  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives  In  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  proposals  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  creation. 
In  its  place,  of  a  Postal  Corporation  would 
give  the  Directors  of  that  corporation 
absolute  and  arbitrary  control  over  postage 
rates,  postal  salaries,  and  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  postal  service,  and 

Whereas  such  absolute  control  over  our 
most  vital  form  of  communications,  as  well 
as  over  the  lives  and  welfare  of  those  who 
work  in  It,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  \nolates  the  principle  of  checks 
and  balances  so  carefully  written  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment Employes'  Council  disapprove  whole- 
heartedly the  proposal  to  turn  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  Into  a  Government-owned 
Corp>oratlon.  and 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Postmaster  General,  to  every 
member  of  Congress,  and  :o  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Unanimously  approved  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Government  Employes'  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  February  11.  1969. 


NATIONAL    FLTT'RE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  .AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I 
support  the  National  Future  Homemak- 
ers  of  America  Week,  which  has  been 
designated  as  March  23  to  29,  1969. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
organization  was  founded  on  June  11, 
1945,  and  serves  more  than  12  million 
high  school  youth.  These  young  people 
practice  the  principles  of  .uood  citizen- 
ship, and  help  the  underprivileged.  The 
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orijanizatlon  also  encourages  a  good  fam- 
ily life,  stimulates  tne  study  of  home 
economics  and  provides  wholesome  mdi- 
vidual  and  group  recreation  By  workinR 
toward  these  Koals  a  better  Amenca  will 
develop 

A  succinct  analysis  of  the  FHA  Week 
Is  contamrd  in  a  recent  release  published 
by  the  US  Office  of  Education  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  release  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  bemij  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  'n  the  Record. 
as  follows 

N\r:.,NAt.     PuTtRE     HiiMEMAKBRS     CJF     AMERICA 

Week.  March  J3  to  29  1969 
Focus  on  poaittie  action  is  the  theme  of 
National  Puture  Hoinemakers  of  America 
Week.  March  23  29,  1969  During  'his  week 
more  than  800  000  members  !n  rjver  12,000 
local  FHA  chapters  'hmuKhoiit.  the  United 
States  ind  Puerto  Rico  will  carry  out  proj- 
ects  and  activities  to  ^ive  exposure  to  what 
youth  !s  dolnit  in  i  positive  wav  to  promote 
the   prlnclpiea  of  <o<.d   cltlzen.shlp, 

.VHWonal  President    ELstelle  Hunter,  a  high 
«c-h<xil,-«enlor  at  Sunburv,  Oh:o,  had  this  to 
say  about  National  FHA  Week       The  overall 
objective  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Is     to     help     individuals     improve     personal 
f.imllv  and  community  !lvln(t    With  this  ob- 
jective   in    mind    we    h.ive    chosen    Pocus   on 
Positive    Action    as    -he    theme    for   our    Na- 
tional   FHA    Week     Durini;    this    week    FHA 
members  across  the  countrv  will  stress  con- 
structive activities  which   show   that   we   ,ire 
dedic.ired  'o  improving  life  in  America  as  we 
move    toward    new   horizons   In    the    future.' 
This  national   organization   of  home  eco- 
nomics students   In   junior   ;ind   senior  high 
schools  provides  opportunities  for  developing 
Individual  and  group  Initiative  in  planning 
and    carrying    out    activities    reloted    to    the 
home   and    the   community    A?    -la    i.ntegral 
part    of   home   economics   education    in    the 
secondary  school  system    the  Future  Home- 
maker?    of    America    program    Is    focused    dti 
the  faml.v     md  the  effect  of  the  family  unit 
on  'he  community 

FHA  members  are  identified  by  the  red  and 
white  octagonal  emblem  showing  a  house 
supported  by  two  hands  suggesting  that  the 
future  homes  of  America  are  in  the  hands  uf 
youth  Rays  extending  to  and  from  the  house 
indicate  the  Influences  of  the  home  and  the 
community  on  each  other  The  emblem  bear-- 
the  FHA  motto  'Tiward  New  Horizons   ' 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Future  Homemakers  of  America  be- 
lieve that  the  homes  .f  'he  future  are  in  the 
hands  of  youth  Through  their  concerns  for 
better  homes  for  a  better  America  and 
through  their  activities  <ind  projects,  they 
traxulate  Into  meaningful  perspective  the 
concepta  they  learn  In  many  phases  of  their 
educational  experiences  Leadership  .^nd  citi- 
zenship responsibilities  take  on  new  dimen- 
sions, and  as  they  proceed  toward  'heir  new 
horizons  they  are  proving  that  youth  does 
khjw,  youth  does  care  and  youth  can  do  in 
a  positive  and  constructive  way 

Throughout  the  countrv  members  con- 
tribute to  the  community  by  working  as 
volunteers  They  assist  In  local  Head  Start 
programs,  or  with  the  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  through  county  health  and 
welfare  depar'mentJs  They  organize  read- 
ing classes  and  tutorial  programs  for 
migrant  or  underprivileged  children.  Thev 
visit  and  assist  the  elderly  or  work  with 
other  groups  on  community  service  projects 
such  -s  :in;l-:i'ter  March  of  Dimes,  or 
UNICEF  They  serve  as  hospital  candy 
s'^lpers.  hold  career  seminars  survey  for  job 
opportunities  for  youth,  conduct  sessions  on 
preparation  for  marriage,  hold  morals  and 
manners  discussions,  and  carr\-  r.ut  many 
other  projects  which  give  practical  appUca- 
Uon  to  'heir  classroom  learning. 
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Fitore  Homemakers  of  America  was 
founded  June  11  1945  as  an  incorporated, 
rion-pront  orgaril/ntlon  suppor'ed  by  mem- 
bership dues  Nationwide  m  membership  and 
effort  It  Is  co-sporijiored  bv  the  r  .s  Office  of 
Education  and  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics A.»s(x-iatlon  and  wits  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  experiences  that 
broaden  the  home  economic.-,  education  pro- 
gram m  the  high  schcK>l. 

Activities  at  all  levels — national,  state,  and 
local  lire  youth  directed  Twelve  national 
youth  officers  elected  yearly  help  develop 
and  promote  the  iiatlonal  program  of  work 
and  plan  and  preside  over  the  annual  na- 
tional meetings  The  FHA  members  them- 
selves decide  on  their  goals  and  purposes, 
Hnd  pl.ui  their  own  activities  ,«nd  projects. 
Tills  provides  an  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership,  express  cTeatlveness.  and  become 
aware  of  approaching  responsibilities  as  adult 
citizens 

High  school  home  economics  teachers 
rmembers  of  the  stale  home  economics  educa- 
tion staff  and  leading  hf>me  economists  serve 
as  advi.sers  to  chapter,  state,  and  national 
youth  officers,  giving  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing to  the  program. 

In  lu  twentv-lour  ve.ars  of  existence  Fu- 
ture Htimemakers  of  Amerh  a  hat.  served  more 
than  twelve  million  high  school  vouth  One 
measure  of  PHAs  success  is  the  effect  the 
program  has  had  on  individuals  A  former 
FHA  National  Officer  explains  the  organiza- 
tion this  way 

FHA  Is  a  way  of  life  and  a  way  of  think- 
ing about  life  It  Is  an  organization  In  which 
girls  and  boys  become  young  adults  and  m 
which  common  interest*  m  home  economics 
are  shared,  values  are  realized,  friends  are 
made,  and  family  Ixinds  are  strengthened  It 
Is  a  tesUng  ground  for  'he  requisites  of  effec- 
tive living,  patience,  determination,  endur- 
ance. self-discipUne.  work,  confidence  love 
and  faith   ' 

National  headquarters  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  are  located  in  the  US 
Office  of  Education  In  Washington,  D  C 
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BIRLINGTON        INDUSTRIES        AN- 
SWERS THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 


OF    SOITII    l-AROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  including 
with  my  remarks  a  statement  from  the 
Burlington  Industries  who  have  excellent 
plants  in  my  congressional  district  and 
throuKhout  North  Carolina  in  answer  to 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  dated  Thursday.  March  13 

Our  country  is  in  a  sad  condition  when 
articles  of  this  nature  can  be  circulated 
among  people  who  do  not  reside  in  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
where  Burllnston  Industries  and  J.  P 
Stevens  operate  numerous  Industrial 
plants.  I  have  known  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  both  of  these  com- 
panies all  my  natural  life  and  I  have 
never  heard  one  of  the.se  employees  state 
that  any  discrimination  was  made 
against  any  person  if  he  was  qualified 
to  work  as  an  employee  in  these 
industries 

I  am  certain  we  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  in  furnishins  nece.ssary  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  sheets,  and  other  necessary 
material  for  our  Armed  Forces  during 
World   War  II  and  during  the  time  we 


have  been  maintaining  an  Amiy  of  2'.. 
to  3  million  people  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  foresight  and  managerial  ability  of 
these  two  great  industries 

I  am  certain  that  not  only  Burlington 
Industries  and  J  P,  Stevens,  but  all  in- 
dustries in  this  country  will  be  happy  to 
employ  any  person  who  can  qualify  for 
work  m  their  plants  whether  it  be  in 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  or  North 
Dakota 

I  believe  this  country  has  gone  much 
too  far  in  trying  to  iaslst  on  employment 
agencies  and  great  Industries  in  this 
countr>-  to  employ  [leople  who  are  not 
qualified  for  any  type  of  industrial  work 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  Burling- 
ton Industries  and  the  other  fine  indus- 
tries in  my  State  for  the  wonderful  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  our  country  dur- 
Int:  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  and  the 
unbiased  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  all  their  public  afTalrs  including 
recruiting  additional  personnel, 

A  telegram  to  the  Washington  Post 
from  Burlington  Industries  follows: 

Greensboro,    N.C.. 

March   13.   1969 
Mr    B    F    Henry 

r^?   Wa.fhingtnn   Post. 
Wa.ihington,    DC  ■ 

Statements  In  your  editorial  today  "The 
Pentagon  Dispenses  Southern  Comfort"  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts  as  they  apply  to 
Burlington  Industries,  In  replv  to  similar 
charges  by  Senator  Mondale,  wemade  public 
the  following  statement  February  27: 

The  charges  reported  In  the  press,  at- 
tributable to  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota, 
that  Burlington  Industries  practices  discrim- 
ination In  employment  are  not  true.  Bur- 
lington believes  In  and  practices  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  does  not  discriminate; 
and  actively  pursues  a  policy  of  non-dlscrlml- 
nation  In  its  operations 

•In  addition.  Burlington  Industries  filed 
some  time  ago  a  plan  of  affirmative  action 
with  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  in  connec- 
tion with  government  textile  procurement 
We  have  been  engaged  In  continuing  discus- 
sions with  government  contract  compliance 
representatives  for  many  months.  In  order  to 
develop  an  affirmative  action  program  which 
will  meet  all  federal  requirements  in  the  field 
of  equal  employment  opportunity.  The  plan 
as  filed  by  Burlington  with  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  has  not  been  disapproved,  and 
In  our  Judgment  meets  the  legal  require- 
ments 

"Employment  of  minority  groups  by  the 
company  has  risen  subsUntlally  in  the  last 
several  years.  In  .southern  plants  particularly, 
the  Increase  has  been  from  approximately  4 
percent  five  years  ago  to  14  percent.  The 
minority  work  force  In  many  plants  Is  sub- 
stantially higher,  ranging  from  20  percent  to 
50  percent,  and  Including  male  and  female 
employees 

"At  the  same  time  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant up-grading  of  Job  levels  held  by 
minorities  Including  those  who  have  moved 
in'^  super vi.sory  and  clerical  positions." 

To  our  knowledge  this  reply  was  not  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  And  we 
believe  It  only  fair  that  you  be  aware  of  It 
In  the  editorial  today,  the  statement  that 
our  'affirmative  action  plan"  had  not  been 
"committed  to  paper"  is  Incorrect  We  have 
worked  closely  and  continuously  with  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  De- 
fense Supply  Aeency.  and  sometime  ago  sub- 
mitted In  writing  a  plan.  We  believe  our  plan 
Is  substantially  in  compliance  with  their 
requirements 

Our  Company  has  proceeded  In  complete 
trood  faith  to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination In  Its  operations,  and  has  made 
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very  sulwtantlal  progress  It  ia  thus  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment  that  we  have  some- 
how failed  to  coimnunicate  these  efforts  In 
a  way  that  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  news  media  would  be  cognizant  of 
them. 

It  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated  If  you  could 
carry  this  telegram  In  your  Letters  to  the 
Editor  column,  or  use  It  as  a  subject  for 
editorial  comment. 

Charles  F.  Mters,  Jr.. 
Chairman  aj\d   Chief  Executive,  Bur- 
lington Industries,  Inc. 


ARTICLES  BY  ANTHONY  HARRIGAN, 
CHARLESTON   NEWS  &   COURIER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
Anthony  Harrigan,  of  the  News  &  Couri- 
er. Charleston,  SC,  h^s  recently  com- 
pleted an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  Mediterranean  area. 

Writing  from  such  places  as  Carthage, 
Rome.  Athens,  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal,  and 
the  U.S.S.  Talbot,  Mr.  Harrigan  has 
drawn  a  fascinating  parallel  between 
the  rich,  violent  history  of  the  area  and 
the  present-day  situation,  thus  giving 
us  a  perspective  on  the  continually  de- 
veloping contest  between  the  super 
powers  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  in  reading  these  articles 
we  can  get  an  idea  of  who  our  friends  are 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  those 
who  may  be  hostile.  The  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  many  of  the  principal 
areas  as  well  as  their  relationships  with 
each  other  are  well  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Harrigan's  series. 

Throughout  the  articles,  we  can  see 
the  importance  of  the  6th  Fleet  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Mediterranean 
area,  and  the  author  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  and  providing  it 
with  our  most  modem  equipment. 

Mr  President,  this  series  by  Mr.  Harri- 
^'an  would  be  of  great  interest  and  bene- 
fit not  only  to  us  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    View    Phom    Carthage:    The    Mediterra- 
nean:  Cockpit  of  History 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Carthage.  Titnisia, — Since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory,  peoples,   empires   and   Ideologies  have 
clashed    in    the   Mediterranean.    Today,    the 
United  States  Is  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
eskadra"  (naval  squadron)  in  what  has  been 
virtually   an   American   lake   since   the   late 
19408  when  the  6th  Fleet  was  formed. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  carries  an  Impli- 
cation of  possible  hostilities  later  this  year 
or  in  the  1970s.  The  Russians,  simply  by  es- 
tablishing their  naval  forces,  have  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  cold  war  contest. 

A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage  Is  a  good 
way  to  gain  perspective  on  this  developing 
contest  between  super-powers  of  the  late  20th 
century.  Two  super-powers  of  antiquity — the 
Carthaginian  and  Roman  empires — fought 
their  decisive  battle  on  this  spot.  The  Ro- 
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mans  won,  and  the  shape  of  history  was  de- 
cided for  centuries. 

Standing  on  a  Punic  tomb  on  the  hillside, 
It  Is  easy  to  envision  the  final  Roman  assault 
on  Carthage:  galleys  closing  the  beach  only 
a  half-mile  distant  and  legionnaires  smash- 
ing their  way,  block  by  block,  through  the 
city  of  50,000. 

The  Roman  sentence  on  Carthage  was  as 
pitiless  as  the  poet-World  War  II  Soviet  trans- 
portation of  entire  communities  of  Baits  to 
Siberian  slave  labor  camps.  The  Carthaginian 
population  was  condemned  to  slavery.  The 
city  was  methodically  destroyed. 

Complete  and  total  obliteration  of  nations 
Is  a  centuries-old  feature  of  conflict  In  the 
Mediterranean  world.  Hundreds  of  years  of 
Roman  and  Byzantine  rule  of  what  "is  pres- 
ent-day Tunisia  ended  In  430  AD.  as  a  result 
of  a  gigantic  amphibious  operation  by  the 
Vandals.  In  642  A.D.,  Invading  Arab  armies 
swept  across  this  land,  cutting  it  off  from 
Europe  for  over  a  thousand  years. 

Not  all  the  decisive  battles  took  pl.ice  cen- 
turies ago.  American  soldiers  burled  in  the 
United  States  military  cemetery  onlv  a  few 
miles  from  Carthage  played  a  major  role  in 
ending  Hitler's  dream  of  a  Thousand  Year 
German  Reich.  Today,  other  Mediterranean 
nations — Israel,  for  Instance— could  be  obli- 
terated If  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  inherit 
America's  position  of  naval  dominance  in 
this  historic  sea. 

The  Romans  had  very  good  reasons  for  de- 
stroying Carthage.  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
rivals  lor  domination  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  Carthaginian  general.  Hannibal,  crossed 
the  Alps  and  Invaded  Italy.  A  "detente."  or 
easing  of  tensions,  was  impossible.  With  the 
crushing  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  and 
with  Africa  Proconsularis  firmlv  under  the 
control  of  the  Third  Augustan  Legion.  Rome's 
southern  flank  and  her  sea  communications 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  were  secure 
for  a  long  time. 

The  United  States  isn't  faced  with  any 
such  Imperial  necessity.  Its  commitment  of 
a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  stems  from  the 
overall  American  objectives  of  curbing  Soviet 
aggression  against  free,  independent  nations 
and  preventing  growth  of  a  monopoly  of  Rus- 
sian power  in  the  world. 

The  situation  In  the  Mediterranean  has 
changed  drastically  since  the  6th  Fleet  was 
formed  more  than  20  years  ago.  Then  the 
Med  with  its  two  control  pomts— Gibraltar 
and  Suez — was  the  lifeline  of  the  British 
empire.  Prance.  America's  oldest  ally,  held 
Tunisia.  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  Med  was 
the  vital  artery  in  the  movement  of  oil  to 
Western  Europe. 

Today,  both  the  British  and  French  em- 
pires are  gone.  The  Suez  Canal  is  closed.  Oil 
reaches  Europe  by  the  route  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  at  the  southern  tip  of  Africa. 
But  99  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  three  NATO 
allies — Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey— moves  by 
ship  through  the  Med.  Without  the  6th  Fleet, 
all  the  pro-Western  and  non-aligned  Medi- 
terranean countries  would  be  vulnerable  to 
direct  Soviet  pressure.  The  Soviet  naval  forces 
In  this  sea  Indicate  that  the  USSR  hopes  to 
Insert  its  Influence  everywhere  in  the  Medi- 
terranean world.  The  U.S.,  In  the  Interest  of 
peace,  has  to  be  in  a  position  to  apply  naval 
countermeasures  to  seaborne  Soviet  assaults 
or  to  attacks  by  revolutionary  Arab  states 
under  cover  of  Soviet  rocket  cruisers. 

A  dual  naval  presence  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean— Soviet  as  well  as  U.S. — will  be  a  fact 
of  International  life  In  the  1970's.  The  con- 
tinued U.S.  presence  is  needed  to  inhibit  the 
Russians,  restrain  their  adventures  and  dis- 
courage offensive  action  by  their  proxies  in 
the  Arab  world.  The  existence  of  the  6th 
Fleet  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  Soviets  who  may 
be  thinking  about  projecting  their  new  naval 
power  into  the  South  Atlantic.  Finally,  the 
6th  Fleet  virtually  underwrites  the  continued 
Independence  of  a  country  such  as  Tunisia 
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which,  otherwise,  would  be  cruelly  exposed  to 
Egyptian  and  Algerian  revolutionary  pres- 
sure. 

In  conquering  Carthage,  Rome  turned  the 
Mediterranean  into  virtually  a  closed  sea. 
The  Sovle.ts.  a  thousand  years  later,  undoubt- 
edly would  like  to  achieve  a  repeat  perform- 
ance. A  decade  ago  Russian  military  pene- 
tration of  the  Mediterranean  world  was 
negligible.  Now  it  is  a  major  factor.  The  U  S. 
6th  Fleet  is  what  prevents  Soviet  power  from 
becoming  the  deciding  factor— from  turning 
the  Mediterranean  Into  another  Caspian  Sea. 

Report  Prom  Greece:   Political  Chance  in 
THr  Mfditerranean  World 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Athens.— Three  powerful  units  of  the  Cth 
Fleet,  at  anchor  in   the  port  of  Athens    are 
a  reminder  to  the  Greeks  that  America  is  still 
their  protector  against  aggression.  The  ships' 
presence  also  illustrates  Greek  friendship  to- 
wards   the    United    States    at    a    time    when 
some  Mediterranean   nations  are  cooling. 

Those  who  would  have  the  United  States 
break  with  Greece  because  it  is  ruled  by  a 
military  Junta  are  extremely  short-sighted 
While  Americans  may  wish  that  a  coup  had 
not  taken  place  :n  this  countrv,  usuallv  de- 
scribed as  the  cradle  of  liberty,  thev'  can 
take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  "the  current 
leaders  of  Greece  are  strongly  pro-American 
and  anti-communist  They  took  over  from 
a  regime  that  was  moving  leftward  at  an 
alarming  pace  This  leftward  move  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Greek 
people,  if  their  evident  frlend.ship  towards 
Americans  is  any  indicator 

It  hasn't  hurt  Greek-American  rela'ions 
for  the  United  States  to  elect  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Greek  ancestry  The  man  In  the 
.street,  and  in  the  small  villages,  knows  that 
Spiro  Agnew.  son  of  a  Greek  immigrant,  is 
the  No.  2  man  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  this  fact  has  an  adverse  effect  ;n 
Turkey.  It  is  impossible  to  convince  the 
Turks,  who  for  historical  reasons  hate  their 
Greek  allies  in  the  NATO  alliance,  that  the 
U  S  doesn't  have  a  Greek  Vice  President 

The  Greek  Junta  deserves  close  attention  in 
the  US  ,  for  it  may  be  the  model  of  other 
such  regimes  in  friendly  countries.  If  the 
communist-socialist  alliance  in  Italy  comes 
close  to  taking  power,  the  Italian  a'rmv.  m 
collaboration  with  conservative  elem'ent-s. 
might  block  the  outcome  In  Spain,  where 
Gen  Franco's  worsening  health  soon  may 
lead  to  a  change  In  government  structure, 
decisive  power  is  In  the  hands  of  Gen  Tcmas 
Garcia  Rebull.  commander  of  Spain's  crack 
.trmored  division  the  "Guadarrama  No  11." 
which  is  stationed  outside  Madrid.  The  di- 
vision IS  equipped  with  Sherman  tanks  and 
recently  carried  out  seize  and  hold  maneuvers 
in  and  around  the  capital  city.  Another  gen- 
oral  who  may  become  a  major  figure  In  Spain 
is  Gen.  Manuel  Diez  Alagria  Gutierrez  He 
IS  said  to  command  the  loyalty  of  many  of 
the  younger  generals. 

It  also  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that 
the  Influence  of  the  French  army  has  come 
to  an  end.  Last  spring,  at  the  time  cf  the 
Parts  riots.  President  de  Gaulle  had  to  ap- 
peal for  Army  help  In  keeping  power.  Ironi- 
cally, he  turned  to  Gen.  Jacque  Massu. 
I^ench  commander  In  Algeria  in  1958  who 
later  was  sent  into  obscurity  by  De  Gaulle 
before  being  rehabilitated  and  given  a  new 
command. 

The  French  Foreign  Legion,  whose  regi- 
ments were  disbanded  by  President  de  Gaulle 
has  been  reconstituted  For  the  first  time 
since  1959.  the  Legion  has  units  in  metropoli- 
tan France.  Hlstory-mlnded  FYenchmen  may 
smile  at  the  news  that  a  Foreign  Legion 
regiment  Is  based  In  Corsica,  birthplace  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Legion  is  described 
by  American  military  personnel  as  an  enor- 
mously professional  organization  under  su- 
perb discipline.  If  De  Gaulle  should  collapse. 
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or  ?o  too  far  in  his  ftnU-Amerlc»nlam.  the  Le- 
gion could  be  the  spearhead  of  a  military 
coup  in  France 

It  la  a  fact  thjit  the  Preach  military  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  De  Gau::es  anti-Amen- 
can  poBition  Military  men  try  to  get  around 
GauUlat  policies  as  much  as  possible,  some- 
times authortzing  cooperauon  with  the 
United  States  when  De  Oaulle  Un  t  looking 
Here  In  Greece  the  military  ijovernment 
displays  the  virtues  and  deficiencies  of  a 
military  regime  Corruption  haa  lessened,  but 
censorship  of  the  press  has  begun  The  cen- 
sorship Is  mild,  d.s  any  Qreelc  Ahu  reads 
KngUsb — and  there  are  many  thousands  who 
do— can  purchase  a  copy  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  or  a  London  newspaper  at 
a  newsstand  and  read  comments  critical  of 
the  Junta 

Outwardly  the  Impact  of  the  Junta  on 
Greek  life  U  hard  to  detect  In  the  small 
towns,  there  are  banners  proclaiming  the 
greatness  of  the  April  31  military  revolution 
Little  else  Is  apparent  that  indicates 
change  The  head  of  the  Junta  now  wears 
civilian  dress 

In  Ume.  I  am  told  on  good  authority.  King 
Conatanane  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Ore«oe-,  though  with  reduced  powers  If  the 
Junta  -bas  its  way,  his  role  will  be  strictly 
ceremonial 

The  government  Is  at  pains,  however,  to 
remind  both  Greeks  and  foreigners  that 
Greece  is  still  a  monarchy  .After  the  Junta 
took  power,  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen 
were  taken  down  But  the  Junta  ordered 
them  put  back  on  the  walls  of  hotels,  of- 
fice* and  stores 

The  principal  political  task  of  the  govern- 
ment l3  to  moderate  its  p<5llcles  somewhat 
and  to  win  a  greater  measure  of  Interna- 
tional acceptance  Only  the  Nordic  countries 
seem  intent  on  Isolating  Greece  and  damag- 
ing her  economy  by  discouraging  tourism. 
But  Greece  contains  great  attractlotLs  for 
tourists  Moreover,  there  s  public  order  here, 
which  Isn't  the  case  Ln  some  parts  of  the  U.S  . 
and  the  pe<jple  are  friendly  If  there  Is  in- 
tense oppression  and  unhapplnesa,  as  critics 
of  Greece  Insist,  it  wasn  t  appar>^nt  during 
the  huge  pre-Lenten  cartilval  when  huge 
crowds  tu.-ned  out  in  costume  '.'<  watch 
parades  and  enjoy  themselves 

la  Judging  Greek  political  developments. 
American.s  .-ant  aiiow  themselves  to  r<.r'.<et 
that  Greece  and  other  friendly  nations  In 
southern  Europe  have  severe,  cuntlnulng 
security  problems  -communist  Infiltration 
within  and  S.3Vlet  threats  without. 

Even  the  Chinese  Communists  aspire  to  a 
position  of  power  in  the  Med  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  little  Albania-  Red  China  s  client 
state  m  Europe  and  Greece  s  neighbor  to  the 
northwest  —announced  a  40  per  cent  increase 
In  her  defense  expenditures  The  spending 
will  go  for  a  naval  base  and  other  military 
Installations.  These  preparations,  carried  out 
with  Chinese  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance, are  designed  to  establish  a  military 
foothold  for  Communist  China  m  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Greece  also  has  to  be  concerned  about  the 
Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian  borders  If  the 
Soviets  should  intervene  In  Yugoslavia,  aa 
they  did  la  Czechoslovakia,  or  if  they  dis- 
patch large  combat  formations  In  Bulgaria, 
the  danger  to  Greece  would  soar  Attack 
could  come  in  the  form  of  a  blitz  or  a 
Vletnim-type  guerrilla  war  such  as  took 
place  in  Greece  In  the  19408  It  Is  Important, 
therefore,  that  US  miatary  aid  to  the  Greek 
armed   forces  continue 

Actually,  security  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
a  seamless  garment  To  keep  the  peace  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  United  States  needs 
airfields  from  Crete— a  Greek  Island— to 
Spain  Long-range  aircraft  are  needed  to  ay 
reconnaissance  flights  that  produce  vital  In- 
formation on  the  Soviet  fleet  and  the  forces 
of  Russlas  client  states  In  the  Middle  East. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  more  imf>ortant  than  equipping  the 
armed  force.s  of  friendly  nations,  however. 
18  the  miKlernlzatlon  and  strengthening  of 
the  V  S  rtih  Fleet  The  fleet  Is  the  heart 
or  America  s  total  peace- keeping  and  security 
operatl.  n  In  one  ..f  the  most  strategically 
important  regions  of  the  world. 
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St\BU*    TlSt.SIA    L.  >nKS    TO    THB    WCST 

I  By  Anihiiny  Harrlgan  i 
Ti  NI3  TuNUiiA.-  The  smallest  jf  the  North 
African  cx>untrle8.  Tunisia  has  been  described 
a*  the  Cinderella  of  the  Mediterranean  But 
like  the  Ill-treated  servant  girl  m  the  fairy- 
tale, Tunisia  has  special  qualities  that  com- 
mand attentlun. 

Since  gaining  Independence  from  France  In 
1956,  Tunisia  has  acquired  a  solid  reputa- 
tion as  a  suble.  pro-Western,  though  non- 
aligned,  nation  Stability  is  the  word  that 
T\inlsian8  emphasl.:e  President  Hablb  Bour- 
gulbH  has  guided  his  country's  destiny  for 
tiie  last  13  years,  stressing  economic  develop- 
ment and  avoiding  foreign  entanglements. 

Development  li.ut  been  dlfflcult  because 
nature  has  not  been  generous  with  Tunisia. 
She  lacks  the  oil  that  has  been  a  bonanza 
for  Libya,  to  the  east,  and  the  variety  of  re- 
sourr-es  Including  natural  g.ia.  that  Algeria 
p^jssesses  Tunisia  s  4  5  million  people  live  on 
agriculture,  tourism  and  very  limited  extrac- 
tive Industries.  Neither  agriculture  nor  In- 
dustries nowever.  have  fully  recovered  from 
the  departure  of  2W.00O  French  settlers  In 
the  years  after  independence 

Tunisians,  however,  are  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  ail  the  North  .Africans  Racially,  they  are 
a  nrilxture  of  majiy  peoples — ancient  Berber 
st.jck,  Phoenichais  who  settled  Carthage. 
Romans.  V.uidals  and  Arabs.  They  are  re- 
garded as  -sophisticated  people,  without  the 
emoUonailsm  and  capacity  for  delusions  that 
characterize  the  Egyptians  iind  other  Arab 
peoples  They  are  .said  to  have  a  kind  of  love- 
hate  complex  regiu-ding  the  French  The  de- 
parture of  the  French  from  the  naval  base  at 
Bizerte  caused  Intense  bitterness.  But  Tu- 
nl.sia's  cultural  and  economic  links  with 
Fr.irice  are  still  very  strong. 

Le  Monde,  the  Parisian  dally.  Is  read  by 
many  educated  Tunisians.  Frenchmen  make 
up  approximately  half  the  faculty  at  the  na- 
tional university  here  Many  upper  class  Tu- 
nisians have  French  wives.  In  the  armed 
forces,  Tunisian  officers  continue  to  attend 
French  military  training  schools. 

The  Pattern  of  Tiinlslan  policies  and  de- 
velopment seems  fixed  for  the  decade  ahead. 
This  Is  a  one-party  state  with  no  significant 
internal  opposition  or  factionalism.  If  Presi- 
dent Bourgulba  were  to  die  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  likelihood  is  that  power  would  be 
shared  by  a  triumvirate  conslsUng  of  Bahl 
Ladghiim.  secretary  of  state.  Hablb  Bour- 
gulba  Jr  .  foreign  minister,  and  Ahmed  ben 
Selah.  mimster  >f  education  Selah  Is  viewed 
as  the  strongest  peraonallty  with  the  moat 
grassr'jots  understanding  and  support. 

Such  Internal  stress  as  exists  Is  connected 
with  the  agriculture  and  commercial  coopera- 
tives These  were  formed  in  the  first  Instance 
to  incorporate  the  lands  of  the  former  French 
settlers  The  pace  of  coUectlvlzaUon  has  been 
deemed  excessive  by  some  Tunisians,  includ- 
ing the  former  minister  of  defense.  Ahmed 
Mastire.  The  cooperative  system  Is  being  ex- 
tended to  retail  business  enterprlsee.  Tourism 
remains  the  only  area  where  foreign  Invest- 
ment is  feasible. 

Tunisia  s  basic  pro-Western  orientation  ha« 
paid  otT  in  a  practical  way  In  the  1960-66  pe- 
riod. Tunisia  received  »443  million  in  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States  This  amounts  to 
the  highest  per  capita  assistance  for  any 
.African  country 

Tunisia  also  ha«  received  a  substantial  loan 
from  Bulgaria  for  development  of  the  phos- 
phate industry  A  new  Tiinlslan-Czechoslo- 
v  ikan  '..-iide  part  has  Just  been  signed.  In  ad- 
dition. Tunisia  recently  obtained  an  •8,5  mil- 


lion World  Bank  loan  to  Improve  the  ports  of 
Gotilette.  Bizerte  and  Sfax. 

Soviet  merchant  sblpw  are  regularly  visitors 
to  these  ports.  Two  handsome  new  Soviet  ves- 
sels now  are  at  Goulette 

While  Tunisia  wants  to  avoid  excessively 
close  IdenUflcatlon  with  the  United  States  or 
the  NATO  countries.  Its  government  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  threats  from 
Egypt  and  Algeria.  It  Is  feared  here  that  the 
Egyptians  one  day  may  sweep  across  thinly 
populated  Ubya  next  door,  Algeria's  massive 
military  build-up  and  the  presence  there  of 
several  thousand  Soviet  technicians  also  gives 
them  alarm. 

The  government  is  not  immlndful  that 
Radio  Cairo,  with  Its  Inflammatory  appeals,  is 
heard  by  many  Tunisians.  The  only  time  the 
EgypUan  radio  seems  to  have  had  an  impact 
however,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Sir  Day  War 
in  June,  1967,  when  mobs  attacked  a  syna- 
gogue and  Jewish  stores.  President  Bourgulba 
strongly  condemned  these  attacks.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Tunisian  government  formed 
two  battalions  of  specially-trained  riot  police 
to  cope  with  such  disorders.  In  general 
Tunisia  does  not  have  a  repressive  policy  In 
deaUng  with  Jews,  many  of  whom  have 
French  citizenship.  The  community  is  declin- 
ing m  numbers,  however,  through  Immigra- 
tion to  Prance,  not  Israel. 

The  biggest  single  Item  in  the  Tunisian 
budget  Is  education,  with  30  per  cent  of  the 
budget  allocated  for  this  purpose.  Many  of 
the  schools  In  the  capital  city  are  modem 
and  .ittracuve  Schoolboys  wear  blue  smock- 
shlrte  as  a  kind  of  classroom  uniform.  Tunis 
is  not  typical  of  the  country,  of  course  In 
many  rural  areas,  conditions  are  primitive 
The  chief  need  Is  for  more  water  The  U  S 
aid  program  has  featured  drilling  of  deep 
wells  ^ 

While  there  are  extremes  of  poverty  In 
Tutus,  as  in  cities  of  every  underdeveloped 
country,  the  traveler  geta  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  public  order  and  general  cleanli- 
ness The  Medina,  or  old  city.  Is  far  cleaner 
than  the  old  part  of  Jerusalem,  formerly 
under  Jordanian  rule.  There  are  the  Inevi- 
table sights  of  youngsters  selling  flashlight 
batteries  and  combs,  but  no  signs  of  despera- 
tion. The  visitor  gets  the  impression  that  the 
ordinary  people  of  Turns  are  doing  pretty 
well  by  their  own  standards. 

In  the  Circumstances,  Tunisia's  capacity  for 
financing  national  defense  Is  limited.  Only 
6  per  cent  of  the  national  budget  Is  spent 
on  defense. 

Currently,  the  US.  has  a  limited  military 
aasUtance  program  In  operation  to  aid  the 
20.000-man  Tunisian  army.  The  Tunisian 
navy  consists  only  of  coastal  defense  boats 
The  immediate  U.S.  objective  will  be  to  give 
the  Tunisians  reasonably  modern  ground 
support  aircraft.  The  Egyptians  and  Algeria 
however,  have  the  latest  model  Soviet  let 
fighters.  The  US.  Navy  also  makes  periodic 
show-the-flag  call*  at  Tunisian  ports,  though 
the  demonstraUons  of  naval  strength  are  low- 
Iceyed  In  character.  Tunisian  defense  oflBclaU 
have  been  In  sea  aboard  a  US  aircraft  car- 
rier, however.  Timlslan  army  officers  also  are 
trained  each  year  at  U.S.  military  centers 
In  the  past  Tunisia  has  not  stood  high  In 
America's  strategic  scale,  though  dlplomaUc 
relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
been  excellent,  it  Is  possible  that  in  the  next 
few  years  Tunisia  may  figure  more  Impor- 
tantly in  U.S.  plans  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
Mediterranean.  As  a  stable,  well-adminla- 
tered.  well-intentioned  country  It  la  deserv- 
ing of  a  new  measure  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  tiie  Nixon  administration. 

Unrest  in  Italy     Communist-Socialist 

POWEK    Is    GaOWDTO 

By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 
Rome.   Italt.— Though  the  tJ.S,  6th  Fleet 
protects     Italy     against     Soviet     sea-based 
threats,  this  country  continues  to  face  grave 
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dangers.    The    Italian    Communist    Party 

biggest  In  the  Weet — continuee  to  gain 
strength  and  Influence  through  cooperation 
with  the  Socialist  Party.  If  the  Soviet  tTnlon 
were  to  Intervene  in  Yugoelavla.  the  way  it 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia.  Italy  would  find 
Soviet  divisions  on  Its  northeMt  border. 

Italy  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  for  more  than  20  years.  In  the 
late  I940's,  the  poeslblUty  of  a  communist 
takeover  was  very  real.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Pope  Plus  Xn,  a  resolute  antl-communlst, 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  held  the  line 
in  this  heartland  of  Western  civilization.  The 
Christian  Democrats  were  weakened  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  John  XXni,  who 
welcomed  the  so-called  "opening  to  the  left." 
Today,  the  Catholic  Church  Is  In  disarray 
because  of  a  crisis  over  papal  authority  and 
Is  In  no  position  to  present  a  solid  front 
against  the  Left  In  Italian  politics. 

The  Christian  Democratic  P^rty  is  split 
into  seven  quarreling  factions,  several  of 
them  leftwlng.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  leftwlng  elements  bolted  the 
party  to  join  with  the  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nist Parties  in  Insisting  that  police  be  barred 
from  carrying  deadly  weapons.  "Disarm  the 
police"  slogans  are  chalked  on  many  walls  in 
Rome.  The  goal  of  disarmament  of  police 
forces  is  an  International  communist  objec- 
tive 

The  new  measure  of  communist  Influence 
was  revealed  In  December,  when  Foreign 
Minuter  Pletro  Nennl,  a  Socialist  In  the  coa- 
lition government,  announced  that  Italy  had 
decided  to  recognize  Communist  China.  This, 
too.  Is  a  longtime  communist  objective  In 
Italy,  In  the  past,  the  Christian  Democrats 
opposed  recognition,  but  they  proved  too 
weak  to  resist  effectively  this  time.  The  fear 
is  that  recognition  of  Hanoi  will  be  the  next 
.whlevement  of  the  communists  and  social- 
ists. 

Foreign  Minister  Nennl  has  said  the  coun- 
try win  continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  NATO 
;^lllance.  but  only  with  reservations.  What  he 
means  Is  that  the  Socialist  Party  wants  to 
isolate  Greece  which  U  ruled  by  a  military 
Junta. 

Italy  has  experienced  severe  disorders  in 
Its  universities.  A  number  of  administrative 
changes  are  being  made  to  ease  student  re- 
sentment. The  government  also  Is  planning 
to  establish  several  new  imlversltiee.  But 
there  are  many  other  troubles  ahead. 

There  has  been  considerable  labor  TloIenx» 
and  numerous  strikes.  The  Italian  working 
man  has  real  grievances.  The  cost  of  Uvlng 
continues  to  soar,  and  wages  don't  catch  up. 
As  In  many  other  coimtrlee,  there  is  a  flight 
from  the  farm.  In  the  last  eight  years.  2.6 
million  workers  left  agricultural  pursuits. 
Only  1.5  million  new  non-farm  jobs  were 
created  In  the  same  period.  Squalor  is  still 
a  way  of  life  for  many  ItaUans.  Conditions 
:n  the  traditionally  backward  South  are 
especlaUy  bad.  The  government  announces 
plans,  but  they  frequently  result  In  nothing 
but  talk  and  shufiBlng  papers. 

Italians  are  badly  In  need  of  more  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
larm  labor  Is  Illiterate.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
have  only  an  elementary  school  education. 

The  public  debt  Is  Immense.  Rome  is  the 
most  debt-ridden  capital  In  the  world,  owing 
more  than  $2  billion  and  borrowing  money 
to  pay  Interest  on  its  debts. 

In  Italy,  there's  always  some  comic  relief. 
For    example,    lawyers    are    threatening    to 
irlke.    Many    Italians    may    be    tempted    to 
-hout    hurrah." 

Not  everything  is  bleak.  There  is  a  big  de- 
mand for  Italian  labor  in  Germany  Steel 
power  generating  capacity.  The  shlpbuUdlng 
Mtuatlon  Is  improving.  One  yard  received  an 
^rder  recently  for  four  big  container  veesels 
Genoa,  the  nation's  top  port,  had  a  record 
year.  Tourism  is  Increasing  and  brings  in 
between  10-15  per  cent  of  the  country's 
income.  ' 
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On  the  political  front,  the  cheering  news 
Is  that  the  Italian  Communist  Party  has 
blasted  Moscow  for  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. But  Enrico  Berllnguer,  the  party 
vice  secretary,  hedged  by  saying  that  the 
Italian  Party  did  not  Intend  any  open  split 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
union. 

The  danger  here  is  that  labor  strife  will 
increwe,  the  economy  will  lag  and  that  the 
resulting  chaos  will  lead  to  rule  by  the 
communists  or  to  a  CommunUt-Soclallst 
n^  !^»  government.  If  that  happens,  the 
U.S.  will  have  to  reappraise  its  entire  com- 
mitment to  Italy.  Another  possibility  is  that 
the  specter  of  a  communist  takeover  could 

f  ^f..    "  """^  ^°'"'=^  ^  intervene  and  form 
a  nUUtary  goveniment  along  the  lines  of  the 
Junta  now  in  power  in  Greece 
H-I?*  Pflmary  need   In   Italy  is  for  a  nvw 
degree   of    order    and    direction.    Under    the 

amhl^^f  ^^^^-  *^^  government  lacks  the 
authority  and  Initiative  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant progress.  »6""' 

Sixth  Fleet  Shortages:  Inadeqitate  Pundinc 
Hinders  Peacekeeping 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

nort*^hJ"'''^r""^  '"  "^'^  °'d  ^«an 
slo^  c^  ^^'^^''  °°^^  embarked  on  mls- 
cJXr  litTff  .f't  «^^'  "^^  gulded-mlsslle 
I^:S"i«  at'Sr^^'^^'P  °^  ^^^  "^  ^"^^^ 
The  vessel  is  the  nerve  center  of  a  fle*t 
routinely  described  ^  consisting  of  appro^- 

S  Hi«^J^"^°"'  «''««^'^der  6th  Fleet. 
Adm   Richardson  commands  one  of  the  two 

^Z  7°r^  "^  '■'"'  "•«•  N»^y'  the  o?he7be*^ 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific 

m^t'^L'^^^^-  ^°'"'"«nd  Of  the  6th  Fleet 
^TLT^^j^^,.'^""^  ''"^'^'*  ^^'^  ^l^^e  days. 
IrL^l  **"'^''**''  '^  *  continuing  crisis 

^^«^?,!h   *  °''^^'  confrontation  with  a  So! 

?^^^?,^.°''.'*''^^  ^^^  P'*^e  at  ^y  time. 
The  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
While  war  In  the  Middle  East  could  br^ak  out 
aga^.  the  6th  Fleet  has  been  allotS  ^o  run 

fs.^°'L°^  '"°'*^'  ^^^  Na^  ^as  been  forced  to 
^tl^i^   ^'^   ""^"^   '^^'^   ''o^   the   6th 
to  o^r  1^'^''°°'  ''^^  ^""^''^  Atlantic  fleets 
signed  to  the  Navy  in  waters  off  Vietnam 
AS  a  result,  the  readiness  of  the  6th  Fleet 

Sie°'Xh''^\U*  '^°"'^  ""'  ^^  »«  no  faun^* 
the  eth  Fleet  commander  or  higher  ranking 

of"f^™"^^.^  ^^^'  "«  wuf  t'he^nSl 
w.M»  Secretaries  of  Defense  Robert  S 

S7und«T  Clark  Clifford  to  request  s^- 

^  fi*^^  ^P  maintenance  necessary   to 

r^ini«  ^^*  y^"^^''  *°  ^  condition  ^c-? 
readiness,  meaning  "fully  operational  " 

«,mi^?  Y'^-  P"**""  '*^°'s  ^^  6th  Fleet  to  be 
X^ in  th^.r^^.  '°J  ^y  emergency  that  ma? 
arise  In  this  part  of  the  world,  It  will  have  to 

toprovlde  the  wherewithal  for  such  readl- 


Pl^  nf^n  '^«  several  major  difficulties. 
Vo  ?J^'  ^^-  '^'^blPs  have  not  been  over- 
hauled at  the  proper  Inter^^s.  Many  of  the 

Whole,  are  20  years  old  or  more.  When  thev 
aren^  overhauled,  they  break  down,  u^^l 
n J  iL""^"*«^  "e  frequent,  thereby  im^. 
Ingthe  overall  efficiency  of  the  fleet 

Getting  spare  parts  for  old  ships  and  older 
^^^fy,K."'°^''^'  P'""^'^'"-  A  lot  Of  equlj- 
Sr^  ^* '  '^''"'"^'^  '^  °°  l^'^g"  manufac- 
tured. Spare  parts  have  to  be  obtained  bv 
"<^ballzlng"  other  ships  and  places  Mc! 
mtr^^f^^  ^^*  inventories  nin  down,  with- 
^J^^^J^..^  T""^^  ^°'  replacement  parts. 
^us  the  6th  Fleet  frequently  has  to  wait 

^7  "^^*  "^^^^  ^°^  "««<*ed  spare  parts 
=1  w  ^^S?  °^  funding  was  extremely  short- 
sighted. The  country  can  be  thankful  that 
no   string   of   emergencies   occurred   in   the 
Mediterranean  at  a  time  when  mechanical 
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problems  were  at  a  peak.  But  the  fleet  cant 
live  on  luck.  The  need  Is  to  provide  the 
money — and  the  parts — as  early  as  possible. 
People  are  Just  as  Important  to  the  eth 
Fleet  as  mechanical  Items.  The  best  radar 
In  the  Navy  won't  attain  maximum  per- 
formance without  skilled  radarmen.  Skill 
means  experienced  personnel,  the  kind 
siphoned  off  for  the  7th  Fleet  In  the  Pa- 
cific, To  meet  the  overall  personnel  needs 
means  bigger  training  programs.  A  failure 
In  radar  could  lead  to  a  tragedy  even  bigger 
than  the  Pueblo  affair.  The  Umted  States 
simply  can't  take  the  risk  of  second-rate  per- 
formance In  a  vital  operation  in  a  major 
danger  area. 

Beyond  this,  the  6th  Fleet  needs  to  be 
augmented  by  more  and  newer  ships  and 
aircraft.  Currently,  the  6th  Fleet  Is  operat- 
ing without  an  anti-submarine  aircraft  car- 
rier, a  deficiency  that  could  prove  extremely 
dangerous  in  a  confrontation  with  the 
Soviets. 

Moreover,  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
two  attack  carriers  In  the  6th  Fleet  are  ade- 
quate to  respond  to  threats,  that  could  occur 
at  any  number  of  points  between  Gllbraltar 
and  the  waters  off  Israel.  Had  the  U.S. 
possessed  more  carriers  In  the  Pacific,  Pueblo 
might  have  been  covered  and  the  towing  of 
the  vessel  Into  a  North  Korean  port  might 
never  been  accomplished.  Thus  the  United 
States  already  has  paid  heavily  for  failure  to 
construct  more  carriers  In  the  last  eight  years. 
Even  the  carriers  In  the  6th  Fleet  are  not 
equipped  with  all  of  the  latest  planes  such  as 
the  Grumman  A-6  aircraft  for  all-weather 
and  night  flying.  This  plane  Is  a  vital  piece  of 
equipment  for  use  against  an  enemy  with 
sophisticated  air  defenses.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  commit  6th  Fleet  aircraft  In  a  limited 
war  In  the  Middle  East,  against  a  country 
possessing  advanced  Soviet  equipment,  the 
A-6  could  have  a  marked  effect  on  opera- 
tional success.  Certainly,  It  Is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  U.S.  public  wants  the  6th 
Fleet  to  have  the  best  aircraft  available  for 
all  types  of  missions. 

The  6th  Fleet  also  could  use  more  long- 
range  Lockheed  Orion  anti-submarine  track- 
ing aircraft.  The  fleet  has  some  of  these 
planes  but  also  ASW  planes  that  have  been 
In  service  since  the  early  1950s. 

None  of  these  deficiencies  adds  up  to  a 
breakdown  In  the  fleet,  but  tends  In  that 
direction.  Moreover,  the  weak  points  means 
that  the  6th  Fleet's  capabilities  are  not  as 
credible  as  they  should  be. 

Messrs.  McNamara  and  Clifford  mav  have 
concealed  from  the  U.S.  public  the  critical 
lack  of  funding  for  important  equipment  and 
personnel,  but  they  surely  didn't  conceal  the 
facts  from  the  Soviets. 

Impairments  In  the  eth  Fleet's  readiness  or 
equipment  constitute  an  invitation  to  the 
Soviets  to  take  chances  they  otherwise  would 
not.  To  keep  peace  In  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  vital  to  keep  the  6th  Fleet  In  a  condi- 
tion of  peak  readiness. 

Needed  in  the  1970'8:  A  Hakd-Nosed  Policy 

Toward  Weak  Allies 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

Naples.  Italy. — More  than  20  years  ago, 
the  Truman  administration  committed  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  the  weak 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  the  lands  that 
form  what  Winston  Churchill  called  the 
"soft  underbelly  of  Europe."  Each  adminis- 
tration since  that  time  has  renewed  the 
American  commitment.  But  It  surely  is  not 
out  of  order  for  the  Nixon  administration 
to  reassess  that  commitment  and  to  examine 
anew  whether  the  results  are  worth  the  cost. 

Reassessment,  of  course,  almost  certainly 
would  lead  to  renewal  of  the  commitment. 
Nevertheless,  the  rationale  for  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Mediterranean  should  fit  the  facts  of 
1969,  not  of  1949  or  1959.  Italy's  situation  Is 
a  case  In  point.  In  the  1940s  Italv  was  a  sick 
nation.  The  U.S.  hoped  It  would  be  In  bloom- 
ing health  within  a  decade  or  so.  But  things 
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hav»at  turned  out  that  way  In  some  areas 
Italy  hM  advanced  remarkably.  In  others,  r^ 
progress  U  almost  completely   sta.led 

Here  la  the  south  of  ItAiy  it  is  easy  '.o 
discern  the  hsj'd  core,  hopeless  aspects  The 
farther  south  from  Rome,  the  mure  depress- 
ing the  land  becomes  Italy  is  rea.ly  'wo  m- 
tloos — one  above  Rome,  one  below  It  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  s.iy  that  in  southern 
Italy  the  people  are  incorrigible  and  prob- 
lems are  Insoluble 

Th«  Italian  governments  Caasa  per  II 
Mezoglorno  i  Fund  for  the  South  i  has  spent 
almost  $3  billion  since  :9<55  but  with  ex- 
ceedingly limited  results  There  Is  a  bruUll- 
zatlon  of  life  In  Naples  f  jr  example  that  Is 
extraordinary,  and  not  merely  the  sj^rdld  as- 
pect jf  a  hardened  seap:irt  community  This 
Is  a  city  where  prostitutes  line  m.^ln  rjads 
during  daylight  hours    Slums  are  vicious 

The  situation  is  even  worse  In  Sicily  A 
census  In  Palermo  ihowert  jnly  or.e  bed  for 
every  2  58  persons  Thousands  of  grown  men. 
heads  of  families,  earn  their  ilrlng  ao  street 
vendors,  selling  nuts  anj  s.Toe.aces  and  bi:s 
of  oandy  at  Christmas  What  new  wealth 
exists  in  the  south  simply  doesn't  trtcJtlo 
down  to  the  people  la  the  foul-smelling 
slums 

Th«-rea»on  for  these  rondlUons  Is  clear 
enough  Southern  Italy  has  been  a  battle- 
ground— a  devastated  arei-  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  Oreei  colonies  in  al.-lly  or 
long  before  the  R^man  Empire  emerged. 
Southern  Italy  has  been  itticked  and  occu- 
pied by  Greets.  Norm.ms  .\rab8  Spaniards, 
Turks  and  other  peoples 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  pe<>ple  have  been 
brutalized,  that  the  Mafia  has  spawned  in 
Sicily,  and  that  this  re<:  ^n  fip.  rt«d  the  hu- 
man material  fcr  gangsterism  m  the  United 
States  Ironically,  the  only  ame  the  Mafla 
seriously  lost  ground  in  modern  times  was 
during  Mussolini's  era  His  political  appara- 
tus proved  more  efficient  fhun  the  aatlv* 
hoodlumlirm  of  this  region  With  the  return 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
Mafla   regained   strength 

If  Southern  Italy  is  backward  and  corrupt, 
and  very  poealbly  hopeless  does  it  make 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  spend  so  mucii 
money  to  defend  It  against  a  communist 
takeover''  Is  it  worth  the  trouble'  Such  ques- 
tions should  be  considered  by  the  Amer.can 
people  and  government.  And  there  are  other 
lands  In  southern  Europe  that  come  close  to 
being   hop)ele«e.   What  about  them"" 

No  doubt  Americans  jhould  be  more  :andld 
wnth  themselves  about  the  real  character  of 
some  of  the  areets  they  are  defending  at  high 
coet  The  U  3  should  be  m';ch  tougher  with 
some  of  America  s  supposed    friends" 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  It  Is  ratl'T.ai  to 
abandon  the  20-year  commitment  to  defense 
of  southern  Europe  If  withdrawal  to  a  Fort- 
ress ,Vmer!ca  were  a  feasible  course  of  action, 
then  ending  the  commitment  would  make 
sense,  for  several  allies  >r  ireas  simply  Jon  t 
have  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  warrant  vir- 
tually permanent  American  involvement 

The  commitment  to  southern  Europe  only 
makes  sense,  really,  because  this  region  Is  a 
;j<irt  ..'f  the  overall  system  cf  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union  It  Is  Impossible  to  defend 
the  Important  productive,  useful  allies  jf 
Northern  Europe- -Oermany  being  the  key 
ally-  without  aUo  defending  the  southern 
flank  The  U  S  can't  allow  the  Russians  to 
preempt  all  the  space,  to  control  the  se^,  and 
to  occupy  or  dominate  the  backward  iands 
of  the  southern  rim  of  Europe  The  U  S, 
couldn't  allow  the  Nazis  to  control  the  Medi- 
terranean The  same  rati  nale  appllee  to  the 
Soviets 

What  may  be  specially  Important  for  the 
19708  is  that  the  US  revise  and  update  its 
rhetoric  concerning  "allies  '  The  NATO  allies 
on  the  southern  flank— Italy.  Oreei-e  and 
T'lrkey — have  serious  internal  problems 
Their  military  contributions  to  j.  united  de- 
fense front  are  likely  to  dlmliuah  bevrause  of 
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disorders  and  divisions  within  As  they  grow 
more  fearful  of  the  Soviet  Onion,  with  Its 
strong  naval  presence  In  the  Mediterranean, 
their  cuoperatlveness  also  may  decline. 

What  seems  in  order  in  the  Mediterranean 
Is  a  new  realism  and  a  hard-nosed  policy 
towards  allies  on  the  southern  flank.  Having 
suffered  much  from  strong  powers,  they  re- 
spect toughness  la  the  8th  fleet,  the  OS. 
has  a  powerful  military  Instrument,  But  the 
fleet  Is  only  as  effective  as  the  diplomatic 
policy  and  national  understanding  underly- 
ing Its  use  For  the  Nuon  administration,  the 
real  opportunity  is  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  fleet  by  scrapping  alliance  myths 
and  casting  a  cold  eye  on  friends  as  well  as 
enemies 

New   PuaNEs  Needed     Ath   Flixt   Equipped 
With  .\ging  AiacRarr 
By  Anthony  Harrlgan  i 

.\SOARO    USS        FoRKESTAL  ■    IN     I  HE    .\EGEAN 

Sea  -Steaming  at  night  through  a  maze  of 
Greek  Islands  southeast  of  Athens,  this  80  - 
(XMi-tim  super  carrier  U  the  embodiment  of 
the  6th  Fleet  s  peace-keeping  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  Together  with  the  smaller 
carrier  Shangri-La.  cvirrently  In  the  West- 
ern Mediterranean,  this  great  warship  is 
the  spearhead  of  the  Attack  Carrier  Striking 
Force  I  Task  Force  80 1  Commanded  by  Rear 
.•\rm  Pierre  N  Charbonnet  Jr  Other  unit*  in 
the  striking  force  are  destroyers  and  two 
missile  armed  cruisers 

The  approximat4-ly  80  aircraft  aboard  the 
F'jrrest.il  provide  the  Sth  Fleet's  real  punch 
in  the  Eastern  Me<1Uerranean 

For  years,  the  6th  Fleet,  buiit  around  the 
Striking  Force,  has  been  the  principal  de- 
terrent to  aggression  in  thl."!  region  Fcr 
11. .my  or  these  years  It  was  accurate  to  say 
that  because  of  the  6th  Fleet,  the  United 
.Stales  had  undisputed  air  superiority  In  the 
Mediterranean  The  bawlc  assumption  of  'he 
L'  S  public  has  been  that  the  6th  Fleet  and 
Its  component  pans  couldn't  be  challenged 
effectively 

It  is  lime  to  examine  this  assumption. 
What  was  true  In  I96B  may  not  be  true  in 
la»jw 

0\er  the  last  eight  years  the  US  failed  to 
modernlJie  the  8th  Fleet  In  the  same  period, 
the  St)vlet  Union  created  a  strong  modern 
naval  squadron  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
turned  over  to  lla  client  states  In  North 
.Mrlca  and  the  Middle  East  powerful  for- 
mations of  high  performance  Jet  aircraft  As 
a  result,  the  power  balance  In  'he  Mediter- 
ranean has  shifted  "The  Russians  surely 
realise  It  though  the  U  S    public  may  not 

The  air  wlnu  aboard  the  Forrestal  Is  a 
case  in  point  Though  the  air  wine  Is  rich  In 
officers  with  experience  In  the  Vietnam  Mr 
war.  Us  aircraft  are  old 

In    plain    langua»{e    the    Porrestal    has    a 
rj61  model  air  •wMng  In  196« 
Lets  sfjell  t.^at  out, 

The  Phantom  Jets  on  board  are  the  B 
model,  which  went  into  service  In  1961  The 
more  advanced  models  are  available  in  the 
Pacific,  and  are  needed  In  'he  Med  ivs  well 
Old  airplanes  like  old  car*,  are  uneconom- 
ical to  maintain. 

Cost  factors  aside.  In  a  combat  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviets  and  their 
clients  Would  be  flying  more  advanced  air- 
craft than  the  Phantom  F4B  The  ^th  Fleet 
thus  would  be  at  a  qualitative  disadvantage 
The  attack  squadrons  aboard  'he  Forrestal 
are  equipped  with  the  A  4  Skyha-*k  which 
■*'ent  Into  service  In  the  mld-1950 

EJecause  the  Skyhawks  have  llmred  ran^e, 
ttie  Forrestal  must  devrjte  valuable  ^pace  and 
crew  to  tanker  planes 

The  6th  Fleet  hasn't  received  any  of  the 
A  6  and  A  1  attack  aircraft  that  h.ue  per- 
formed 30  well  In  Vietnam  Ten  A-88  can 
carry  more  bombs  than  30  Skvhawks  With 
.\  6s  on  board,   the  Fcrrestal  wjuidn  t   need 
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the  tanker  planes  Its  overall  striking  power 
would  be  enormously  Increased 

The  combat  capabilities  of  the  Striking 
Force  are  based  on  a  number  of  readily 
discernible  factors,  including  range  of  air- 
craft, bomblo.id,  speed  and  endurance  in  the 
air  Obviously,  re-equlpplng  the  Forrestal 
and  the  Shangri-La  with  today's  high-per- 
formance aircraft  would  give  the  6th  Fleet 
striking  power  in  a  new  order  of  magnitude 

If  hostilities  commenced  today,  one  can 
be  sure  that  the  existing  air  wing  would  be 
equipped  with  superb  professionalism  and 
zeal  But  these  qualities  are  not  substitutes 
for  modern  material. 

If  the  6th  Fleet  la  going  to  continue  to 
be  a  credible  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 
the  U  3  government  will  have  to  Invest  In 
new  aircraft  for  the  fleet  The  Russians 
know  the  age  of  the  embarked  aircraft.  The 
U  S  can  t  afford  the  risk  of  the  Soviets  Judg- 
ing that  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Med  has 
shifted  sufficiently  In  their  direction  to 
Justify  a  major  military  gamble, 

Soviet    Pi.eet    tn    Med'     Rttssian    WASfiHiPs 

Make  Their  Prxsencx  Pelt 

I  By  .\nthony  Harrlgan  i 

.Aboard    USS     "Talbot"    n*    the    Sea    op 

Crete — Though  the  news  tells  about  Soviet 

naval  vessels  in  the  Med,  It  Is  still  a  surprise 

t.i  <ee  a  Russian   warship  In  the  midst  of  ,i 

US.  task  force 

Aboard  the  Forrestal,  the  loudspeaker  in 
the  carrier  combat  Intelligence  center 
blared:  "Russian  man  of  war  five  miles  to 
the  north."  When  I  went  on  deck  for  a  hell- 
copter  transfer  to  the  destroyer  escort  Talboi. 
a  powerful  Soviet  Krupny  class  missile  de- 
stroyer was  slightly  astern  on  the  port  side. 
She  was  a  fine,  modem  vessel,  newer  .ind 
more  heavily  armed  than  most  of  the  de- 
-troyers  In  the  Forrestal's  screen.  She  was 
behaving  circumspectly,  unlike  some  of  the 
Soviet  warships  that  frequently  veer  back 
and  forth  among  US,  formations  or  cut 
across  a  carrier's  bow  as  It  prepares  to  turn 
to  recover  aircraft. 

The  Forrestal  Is  always  ready  for  emer- 
gencies She  Is  equipped  with  Sea  Sparrow 
missiles  for  p>olnt  defense  against  mlsslle- 
armed  patrol  boats  such  as  sank  the  Israeli 
destroyer  Elath.  Plve  Phantom  Jets  always 
are  on  deck,  with  pllote  strapped  In  their 
cockpits. 

Rear  Adm.  Pierre  Charbonnet.  the  task 
force  commander,  has  a  standing  rule,  ac- 
cording to  the  pilots:  No  Soviet  overfllghU'- 
By  this,  ne  means  there  will  be  no  surprise 
overflights  of  his  carriers  by  Soviet  recon- 
naissance planes.  As  soon  as  a  Russian  plane 
Is  spotted.  Phantoms  are  launched  and  escort 
the  Russian  while  he  is  In  the  area. 

The  squadrons  aboard  the  Forrestal  con- 
tinually take  part  In  air  warfare  exercises. 
Tactics  learned  In  the  skies  over  Hanoi  are 
practiced  by  such  outstanding  squadrons  is 
VFll.  the  famous  "Red  Rippers." 

.\erl.il  warfare  has  changed  r.idlcally  In  ti.e 
last  decide  The  Navy's  Tactical  Data  Systeni 
NTDS)  uses  computers  to  process  Informii- 
tlun  at  fantastic  sp>eeds  On  the  newest  car- 
riers equipped  with  the  latest  aircraft.  It  :.- 
possible  for  the  NTDS  system  to  launch  air- 
craft, move  them  Into  position.  Are  airborne 
missiles  at  targets,  and  bring  the  planes  back 
to  the  carrier's  deck — all  by  computer,  with- 
out the  pilots  touching  their  Instruments  <r 
pulling  a  trigger  The  NTDS  system  aboard 
t.he  carrier  gives  accompanying  ships  (If  thev 
are  equipped  with  receiving  gear)  the  san.e 
visual  and  printed  information  available  .  •; 
the  carrier  The  skipper  of  even,'  NTD,-- 
equlpped  ship  knows  the  tr.ick.  and  thus 
the  position,  of  all  task  force  ships  it  :ii: 
times  .Another  computer  system  gives  V.'.f 
task  force  c<immander  completely  Integrated 
Intelligence  data. 
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within  a  decade,  naval  warfare  ■will  be 
computerized  to  a  fantastic  degree.  All  con- 
ceivable naval  missions  and  contingency 
plans  undoubtedly  will  be  progranuned  on 
computers.  Thousands  of  declslona  now  made 
by  individuals,  such  as  the  type  and  amount 
of  ordnance  on  an  aircraft  for  a  particular 
mission,  will  be  progranuned  and  available, 
at  a  second's  notice,  on  a  printed  readout 
from  a  computer.  Entire  war  plans,  such  as  a 
major  amphibious  operation,  will  be  stored 
in  computers  for  instantaneous  use.  The 
naval  officer  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  aa 
much  a  computer  programmer  as  a  ship- 
handler. 

Everything  becomes  more  difficult  as  the 
years  pass.  The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the 
Med,  and  the  presence  of  Sovlet-buUt  air- 
forces  and  armies  ashore,  will  require  the 
United  States  to  modernize  Its  forces  In  thla 
sea. 

with  the  Soviets,  politics  underlay  all  mili- 
tary actions  A  Russian  destroyer  lying  off 
a  Sicilian  town  last  year  proved  to  be  a  use- 
ful aid  to  the  communists  during  the  elec- 
tion. The  evidence  here  Is  that  the  world  Is 
only  seeing  the  beginning  of  political  use  of 
the  Soviet  fleet,  Russian  ships  currently  are 
operating  around  the  western  bulge  of  Africa 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  While  nuxnbera  of 
Soviet  ships  in  the  Med  fluctuate  (more  are 
sent  Into  the  area  to  monitor  'U.S.  and  NATO 
exercises)  the  size  of  the  Soviet  squadron  la 
gradually  rising. 

The  USS  Talbot,  which  I  am  riding  as 
she  heads  for  a  rendezvous  with  the  USS 
La  Salle.  Is  one  of  the  most  modern  ships  In 
the  6th  Fleet  Cmdr,  Don  E.  Crawley,  the 
Talbot's  captain.  Is  naturally  proud  of  this 
3. 400-ton  vessel  armed  with  the  Tartar  mls- 
.vile.  the  Asroc  anti-submarine  missile  and 
other  weapons.  But  only  three  of  the  eight 
destroyers  operating  with  the  Forrestal  are 
missile  ships.  It  Is  dismaying  for  an  American 
to  see  a  pwwerful.  modern  Soviet  missile  ship 
towering  above  a  weary,  World  War  n-type 
U  S,  destroyer. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  where  old  nations 
have  survived  for  a  long  time  and  want  to 
continue  to  live,  many  people  are  watching 
the  new  Soviet  ships  and  noting  that  many 
US.  vessels  are  old.  It  Is  Important  for 
political  reasons,  as  well  as  for  combat  readi- 
ness, that  the  US.  maintain  a  truly  modern 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 


REALTORS  WORK  TOWARD  A 
BETTER  AMERICA 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat  recently  fea- 
fured  a  guest  editorial  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ruhl  of  Davenport.  Mr.  Ruhl  is  president 
of  the  Iowa  Association  of  Realtors.  Mr. 
Ruhl's  guest  editorial  explains  the  excel- 
lent program  which  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  E:state  Boards  established 
in  1968  called  "The  Make  America  Bet- 
ter Plan."  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  fine  program,  and  I  commend  Mr. 
Ruhl's  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Help  Make  America  Better 
(By  Charles  A.  Ruhl) 

Realtors,  specialists  m  housing,  realize  that 
the  problems  of  housing  and  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  overcome  unless  we  And  solutions 
for  the  many  related  Ills  including  the  causes 
of  neighborhood  decay  and  city  blight. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards   early    In    1968   formulated   six  major 
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objectives  called  The  Make  America  Belter 
Plan  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  50  state 
associations,  1,500  local  real  estate  boards. 
and  87,000  members  for  study  and  expansion 
into  workable  programs — programs  that 
would  Invite  action  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, supported  by  many  persons  and  or- 
ganizations Including  civic  clubs. 

A  short  time  ago  the  National  Association 
was  notified  that  it  had  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive an  honor  medal  award  of  the  Freedom 
Foundation  for  its  Make  America  Better 
program. 

In  capsule  form  the  six  objectives  of  the 
program  are: 

1.  Encourage  widespread  rehabilitation  and 
construction,  with  emphasis  on  private  hous- 
ing, through  the  use  of  tax  incentives,  subsi- 
dies for  low  income  families,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  expanded  mortgage  financing  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Provide  for  education  and  training  of 
families  in  living  habits  which  will  avoid  ex- 
cessive property  destruction  that  discourages 
both  private  and  public  Investment. 

3.  End  restrictive  practices  that  unduly 
Increase  costs  of  construction  and  inhibit 
employment  therein. 

4.  Require  exploratory  courses  and  provide 
incentives  so  that  elementary  and  high 
school  pupils  who  may  be  vocationally  in- 
clined will  receive  an  appropriate  balance 
between  academic  courses  and  vocational  and 
technical  training. 

5.  Bededlcate  the  nation  to  the  observance 
of  law  with  emphasis  on  reducing  crime.  \an- 
dallsm  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  strength- 
ening law  enforcement,  and  improving  re- 
habilitation and  parole  procedures. 

6.  Further  appropriate  programs  to  assist 
property  owners  in  marketing  housing  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Many  member  boards  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  are  already  active  in 
sponsoring  programs  related  to  the  six  objec- 
tives. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  only  two 
relate  directly  to  housing.  Realistically,  how- 
ever, housing  will  be  a  great  loser  if  further 
decay  of  our  cities  Is  permitted. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  dialogue  or  confronta- 
tion or  Just  talking  about  someone  else  doing 
It.  For  our  urban  housing  to  develop,  solu- 
tions must  be  found  for  the  deep-rooted  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  crises  In  our  cities. 

To  encourage  widespread  rehabilitation 
and  construction,  the  first  of  the  objectives 
is  to  call  upon  financial  institutions  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  programs  In  the 
core  areas;  to  promote  the  utilization  of  rent 
supplement  programs  for  rehousing;  to  re- 
quest Incentives  so  that  Industry  will  remain 
In  the  central  city  to  aid  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed;  to  stop  the  endless  city  de- 
feating flight  of  people  and  job  opportunities 
to  the  suburbs. 

It  is  necessary  to  train  some  persons  In 
the  basic  rudiments  of  housekeeping  and 
care  of  their  domicile  if  there  is  to  be  prog- 
ress In  construction  and  expansion  of  housing 
facilities  for  the  underprivileged.  Lopsided 
welfare  laws  have  directly  resulted  In  driv- 
ing many  rural  poor  to  the  cities  where  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  city  living.  Exten- 
sive educational  and  training  facilities  should 
be  utilized  in  the  Quad-Cltles  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  expanded  housing  facilities. 

Restrictive  practices  that  unduly  increase 
the  cost  of  housing  can  and  must  be  elimi- 
nated. In  Washington  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H'UD)  has 
set  a  goal  of  26  million  new  housing  units 
over  the  next  10  years,  with  six  million  of  it 
designed  for  low  income  families.  Currently 
we  are  adding  less  than  l^j  million  units  a 
year.  Some  of  our  self-serving  labor  practices 
and  building  codes  discourage  the  use  of 
newly-developed  materials  and  construction 
methods.  We  must  have  a  new  attitude  In 
this  sector  including  the  elimination  of 
featherbeddlng  practices  that  restrict  produc- 
tivity. Organized  labor  could  play  a  large 
part  in  such  corrections. 
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The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  does  believe  that  something  can  be 
done  to  stem  the  rise  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  in  a  small  way  Is  proving  it.  One 
project  evolving  from  the  Make  America  Bet- 
ter program  Is  the  Light  the  Night  activity 
started  by  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Board.  It 
is  a  program  to  awaken  the  community  to 
the  value  of  Ughtlng  as  a  weapon  against 
crime.  Lights  went  on  in  crime-plagued  areas 
and  crimes  have  been  reduced.  The  program 
has  been  expanded  with  much  success  in 
many  communities. 

In  Iowa,  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Board  of 
Realtors  gave  a  $40,000  building  to  disadvan- 
taged young  people  to  use  as  a  recreation 
and  study  center.  The  Miami  Board  of  Real- 
tors sparked  a  program  to  provide  several 
downtown  centers  for  youths. 

The  last  of  the  realtors'  objectives  Is  di- 
rected to  the  sale  and  rental  of  property  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  a  matter  on  which 
many  association  members  have  been  quietly 
working  for  years.  Lfist  June  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  In  the  Jones 
vs.  Mayer  case  which  re-emphaslzed  a  100- 
year-old  law  estebllshing  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of 
property  on  the  basis  of  race. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  decision  that 
equitable  and  effective  efforts  may  be  made, 
rather  than  the  confusing  mirage  of  legisla- 
tion which  could  become  as  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  as  discrimination  Itself. 
Emphasis  Is  being  placed  by  realtors  upon  es- 
tablishing and  fostering  a  climate  of  under- 
standing and  acceptance  to  promote  open  oc- 
cupancy on  a  voluntary  basis. 

It  will  cost  us  far  less  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  cities  and  our  country  than 
to  pay  the  tab  for  our  failure  to  solve  them. 
Citizens  and  citizen  groups  of  the  Quad- 
Cltles  are  Invited  to  Join  this  campaign. 


DEATH  OF  W.  W.  WARD.  ALTOONA. 
PA. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when  Mr. 
W.  W.  Ward  passed  on,  Altoona,  Pa.,  lost 
a  great  civic  leader.  But  he  was  a  loss 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth  because  of 
the  immense  contribution  he  made  to 
so  many  aspects  of  life  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks an  article  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Altoona  Mirror  of  March  15. 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

William  \V.  Ward.   62.  Dies  in  Florida 
Home 

William  \V.  Ward.  62.  of  Box  37.  Franks^- 
town  Road.  Sylvan  Hills,  board  chairman  of 
the  Ward  Trucking  Corp  he  created,  died  un- 
expectedly of  a  heart  attack  at  2  a.m.  today 
in  his  Florida  home.  216  Bal  Bay  Drive.  Bal 
Harbour. 

Mr.  Ward  had  not  previou-^ly  been  111, 
Through  his  Interest  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Mlshler  Theater  he  had  flown  back  to 
Altoona  for  its  reopening  last  week. 

He  was  born  In  Altoona  on  Oct,  23.  1906.  v. 
son  of  William  and  Is.'tbella  iKerr)  Ward,  and 
married  Dorothy  Craig.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  three  sons.  G.  William  of  Sylvan  Heights 
Drive.  J.  Richard  and  Michael  E  of  Franks- 
town  Road,  and  nine  grandchildren. 
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Aiao  surviving  are  a  brother  and  two  slatem 
J»mtM  K  wid  Mrs  S»rah  Miller  jf  Altoon* 
and  Mi*.  Jane  Brne«t  of  Ardxnore 

Mr  Wards  body  is  belns;  returned  to  the 
city  for  funeral  s^rvirea  and  Interment  but 
no  detailed  Information  waa  available  early 
this  afternoon 

His  interests  and  p&rtlclpaUon  In  city  state 
and  national  «-tlvltle«  were  numerous  He 
waa  a  member  of  the  First  EUB  Church  now 
the  Trinity  United  Methodist,  the  boards  of 
UTistees  of  Altoona  Campus.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  of  3t  Francis  CoIle>?e 
Loretto 

Mr  Ward  was  a  director  of  Mid-State  Bajik 
&  Trust  Co  .  Blair  Hotel  Co..  Pennsylvania 
manufacturers  Caeualty  Insurance  Co  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Development  Authori'y 
Pennsylvania  Development  Credit  Corp 

Director  of  the  Blair  County  Branch  Penn- 
sylvania Economy  League.  Inc  Pennsylvania 
Aasoclauon  for  the  Blind.  Altoona  Commu- 
alty  Chest,  Pennsylvania  SUte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Transportation  Association 
of  America,  a  director  and  past  president  of 
the  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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He  served  also  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Altoona  Enterprises.  Inc  .  chief  of  traJMip<,rta- 
Cton  of  the  .\ltoona-Blalr  County  Clvii  De- 
fense ana  as  a  member  of  the  National  De- 
fense Transportation  AaaoclaUon.  as  a  direc- 
tor and  president  of  the  Middle-Atlantic 
Conference  and  an  the  board  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association 

Mr  Ward  headed  the  Jobs  .'or  Joes  cam- 
paign as  chairman  in  1954-^64.  was  rhalrman 
of  the  Altoona-Mercy  Hospitars  buUdlnjt 
fund  campaign  1957  58.  vice  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Finance  Committee  on  Pennsvl- 
vanla  from  1957  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Republican  State  O  rr.- 
mlttee  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  honored  In  IB54  iis  Klwanla  an-i 
Optimist  Man-of- the- Tear,  was  the  Javcee 
BoM-of-the-Tear  in  January  1969.  received  an 
American  Let^on  citation  for  Meritorious 
Service  in  May  1959.  Silver  Beaver  award  o' 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  .\menca  in  February  19ni" 
and  held  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
himiane  letters. 

The  Ward  Trucking  Co  was  originated  "> 
1931  a«  a  partnership,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr  Ward  grew  steadily  to  lu  present 
magnitude.  Mr  Ward  .^rved  as  chairman  ,.f 
the  boards  of  both  the  Ward  Trucking  Corp 
and  the  Ward  Corp.  of  Pennsylvania,  as  oresi- 
dent  of  Ward  Terminals.  Inc..  and  Ward 
EnterprUes.  Inc. 

DtDICATION 

When  civic  leaders  of  the  stature  of  the 
lat«  W  W  Ward  pass  on.  the  entire  area 
experiences  a  state  of  shock  "Who  win  help 
us  now?"  la  a  conamon  greeUng  among  those 
who  have  worked  with  such  a  man  and  knew 
of  his  ability  and  wllllngnesa  to  help  the 
community.  Bill  was  wonderful  and  he  had 
many  important  contacts  outside  the  local 
community.  He  used  lus  phone,  his  car  and 
his  time  to  enlist  their  aid  when  It  was 
needed. 

In  his  lifetime  among  us  many  a  gloomy 
session  turned  brighter  because  of  his  ready 
smile  and  hu  ■lefs-get-after-lt-now"  atU- 
tude.  He  and  the  late  BUI  Wade  George 
Gable  and  George  Kelchner  were  a  quartet  of 
ambassadors  without  equal  when  interview- 
ing or  being  Interviewed  by  prospective  in- 
dustrialists looking  for  sites. 

Way  back,  when  Tommy  Dobson  was  the 
running  quarterback  for  the  Altoona  team 
and  M.  A.  Miller  was  the  coach  for  the  entire 
squad,  these  men  and  many  others  were  in 
there  running  Interference.  Onlv  the  coach 
remains  among  the  living  of  those  mentioned 
above. 

They  had  one  thing  in  common— dedica- 
tion. They  had  witnessed  a  town  In  its  agony 
struggling  to  stay  alive  as  an  Industrial  cen- 
ter  and    they,    along   with   about   50   others 
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dedicated  their  lives  to  lu  rebuilding  There 
sprung  up  .tmong  them  an  eager  and  wllUng 
proup  of  recruits  Each  year  has  wlUie«ed 
the  enlistment  of  others  in  this  cause  we 
<»11  Altoona.  It  outgrew  the  city  and  became 
the  Altoona  area  and  now  it  Is  In  truth  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 

Death  has  taken  Its  toll  and  it  is  not  the 
objective  of  this  editorial  to  plunge  us  Into 
a  state  of  gloom  by  naming  the  Bert  Leo- 
polds, the  King  McParlanes  and  all  those 
others  who  have  .-rQ^sed  the  river  or  the 
^tan  Ruths.  C.wln  Dodsons  and  .others  who 
have  moved  to  new  communities  Neither  Is 
It  our  purpose  to  list  the  loyal  and  talented 
and  dedicated  living  members  of  the  pioneer 
srroup  ttjid  their  early  recrulu 
Our   purp.«e   today    is   to  enlist   dedicated 

bUlty  that  grows  with  each  passing  year  Uke 
the  Olympic  torchbearers  of  old,  each  man 
must  some  day  come  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  before  .rowing  over,  throw  his  lighted 
;3  ,/''o'-,"k*^^"-  '^'"■'  •"  'he  knowledge 
,n  \\.  K*"  '""'^  through  to  the  flnlsh 
U  e:  that  their  love  for  their  home  commu- 
nity and  Its  folks  win  never  die. 

All  men  are  mortal  and  each  has  hU  ap- 
pointed time  We  are  sure  that  if  our  late 
dep.iTted  friend  were  to  write  this  next  line 
with  u""'*  '"'^'  "^"''  "'*  ''^"'"«'«;  'et-s  get 
A  great  many  things  have  happened  here 
■  n  these  past  three  ind  a  half  decades  The 
shop  whistles  summon  less  than  hiir  as  mtinv 
men  to  work  each  morning  m  that  great 
oomplex  of  =,9  separate  shop.s  of  the  great 
RR  system  The  more  than  17.000  workers 
^ve  been  ..ut  to  Just  about  half  that  num- 
ber But  the  great  out-mlgratlon  of  the  earlv 
rhlrttes  has  stopped 

Tcxlay  more  than  .30  diversified  Industries 
^e  training  men  and  women  in  new  skills 
They  are  growing  Other  new  industries  ire 
still  to  come  We  are  even  brave  enough  to 
tear  down  many  of  the  old  buildings  that 
once  upon  a  time  held  us  together,  by  thin 
threads  at  times,  and  to  start  to  build  new 
ones  to  take  their  place 

The  college  campus  that  was  once  but  a 
dream  is  here  and  growing  The  veterans  hos- 
plUI  has  been  functioning  for  years  and  the 
state  hospiui  has  been  serving  our  common- 
wealth for  quite  a  few  years  Even  the  library 
that  was  but  a  hazy  dream  to  most  of  us  Is 
hunt  and  will  j.oon  open  its  doors  and  !U 
books  to  a  new  generation  of  those  who  seek 
the  treasures  stored  In  books 

«.'^J'  Z^^  ''^^'^  "^  h*'«  ^^"'^  several  of 
W  W  W  s  friends  say  'Thank  God.  he  at 
least  had  the  Joy  of  .seeing  the  reborn  MUh- 

The  best  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to 
the  memory  of  those  who.  like  him  kept  a 
better  Altoona  always  In  their  sights  as  they 
traveled  the  last  miles  of  their  sojourn  here 
is  to  keep  building,  to  keep  remembering' 
This  Is  our  City,  our  cotinty.  our  state  and 
our  nation  •• 

Let  our  lives  help  make  It  better  than  we 
.ound  It.  always  keeping  In  mind  It  waa  a 
pretty  good  place  when  we  found  It 
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A  •!   Billion  Oirr  RxrcsK)  bt  U.S. 

OOVSaNMENT 

(By  L.  Richard  Caveneyi 
I  have  one  billion  dollars  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  refuses  to  accept  as  an  out- 
right gift,  and  this  during  a  fiscal  crlslsM 
Incredible.  Isn't  It?  And  where  did  I  find  thu 
billion?  Right  inside  the  Government  itself 
To  keep  up  with  the  rise  of  dally  operating 
costs  and  meet  the  additional  expenses  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  our  Government  has  not 
only  slapped  a  10";  surtax  onto  our  Individ- 
ual income  tax.  but  It  has  also  Imposed  an 
almost  "across  the  board"  e-bllUon  dollar 
cut  on  many  essential  Federal  programs  As 
part  of  the  surcharge  act-  which  experu 
agree  will  continue  past  Its  July  i.  1968  ex- 
piration date— major  deactivation  of  our 
Vietnam  forces  must  be  made,  or  the  num- 

^L"^  ^  ^  employees  must  be  cut  back  to  the 
1966  level. 

THK    PAINTtTL    CUi'lINC    PROCKSS 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  started  the 
"painful    cutting   process"    toward    proposed 
economies"    However.   I.   for  one.   feel   that 
these     savings"  are  not  "savings"  at  all    but 
are  merely  the  transfer  of  some  Government 
expenditures    to    the    private    sector   as    in- 
creased  business  operating  costs  and  as  re- 
duced services  to  the  average  US    taxpayer 
The  present  Federal  approaches  toward  these 
reductions   have   long-term  effects  far  more 
damaging  to   this  country  than   responsible 
citizens    generally   suppose     Further,    major 
economies   not  now  sought,  could  be  realized 
in  many  areas  by  the  proper  application  of 
advanced  management  techniques  coupled  to 
new    technology     The    present    cutting    ap- 
proach applies  restrtctlons  across  the  board 
without  regard   for  inefficiencies   and  waste 
It  18  this  present  approach  that  requires  an 
urgent  call  for  understanding  by  the  public 
and  the  press  If  either  expects  to  affect    In 
any    way.     major    decisions    regarding    the 
utilization  of  our  tax  dollars. 


-•\  $1  BILLION  GlPr  REFUSED  BY  U  S 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE2*TATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFPrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  L.  Richard  Caveney 
-Mr.  Caveney  is  in  private  industry  and 
Is  an  expert  In  Federal  Government  pur- 
chasing. I  am  sure  everyone  will  enjoy 
his  timely  remarks: 


TKX  TRANSrra  or  COSTS  TO  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Let  us  examine  how  these  "savings"  trans- 
fer operating  costs  to  the  private  sector  Re- 
stricted expenditures  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  have  precipitated  an  airline  crlsU 
In  the  "golden  triangle"  the  alrUnes  are 
losing  «1  million  dollars  a  day  m  Increased 
operating  cost  The  Government's  solution 
l3  to  restrict  flights  and  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  report  by  1970  while  wives  now  spend 
countless  hours  seated  In  over-heated  cars 
with  fretting  children,  while  their  husbands 
sit   in   airplanes   waiting  for   clearances. 

B.  A  D.    ECONOMIES 

The  greatest    "economy"  la  to  be  exacted 
from  this  country's  Research   and  Develop- 
ment acUvltles  which  accounts  for  about  half 
the  controllable  part  of  the  budget    R&D 
was  reduced  563  million  dollars  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  budget— a  whopping  35  percent. 
The  cuu  came  not  only  from  space  and  re- 
search facilities  but  sixteen  private  medical 
colleges  are  in  danger  of  closing  while  the 
nation    faces   a    critical    shortage    of    physi- 
cians—how  can  this  type  of  retrenchment  be 
called    "economical"?   Present   cuts   will   di- 
minish  the   ranks  of   future   scientists   and 
engineers  as  President  Elsenhower's  Science 
Advisor.  Dr.  George  B.  Kistlakowsky   stated  • 
"the  cuts  may  simply  take  many  extremely 
promising    students    out    of    the    scienUflc 
stream  for  good".  Dael  Wolfe,  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  prophesies  that,   "for 
years  to  come  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  pay 
the  price  because  we  will  have  fewer  scien- 
tists and  engineers  for  colleges  and  Indus- 
try". Stated  another  way.  it  means  this  coun- 
try win  possess  less  future  knowledge. 

In  a  restive  world  which  dally  Is  changing 
In  so  many  technological  ways,  the  best  ad- 
vice this  country  receives  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  Is  to  squander 
our  scientific  youth  and  to  surrender  our 
world  leadership  in  science. 
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Aside  from  the  national  security  aspects  of 
these  courses  of  action,  what  has  a  conserva- 
tive businessman  to  worry  about?  Plenty  1  !  ! 
When  basic  research  dries  up.  so  does  the 
source  of  new  applied  technology.  In  a  re- 
cent article.  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  President  of 
th  National  Academy  of  Science,  predicted, 
"the  rate  at  which  we  put  new  Ideas  into 
technology  will  slow  down.  I  see  It  already  in 
lasers,  people  are  having  trouble  getting  new 
Ideas  going.  The  new  materials  field  was  hav- 
ing trouble  staying  afloat;  now  It  will  col- 
lapse." 

The  businessman  suffers  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  from  these  policies.  Firstly, 
the  Research  and  Development  (R  &  D)  slow 
down  represents  an  under-utllization  of  ex- 
isting research  capabilities,  such  as  atom- 
smashers,  computers,  and  telescopes  which 
represent  a  national  capitalization  of  many 
hundreds  of  scientific  man  years  and  many 
millions  of  dollars,  a  research  Investment 
that  this  country  has  already  made,  which 
these  policies  will  allow  to  lay  fallow.  MTT's 
Provost,  Dr  Jerome  B.  Welsner,  President 
Kennedy's  science  advisor,  observes,  "we  have 
spread  our  research  so  thin  In  many  applied 
nelds.  advantage  will  be  yielded  up  to  othei 
nations  unless  we  soon  change.  .  .  ." 

Secondly,  companies  selling  to  Research 
and  Development  (R&D)  organizations  will 
nnd  that  the  word  Is  out:  Buy  nothing, 
particularly  no  equipment  or  Instruments 
vou  can  survive  without  Instrument  com- 
panies are  aware  they  have  been  in  the 
trough  of  an  economy  wave  for  some  time. 
.\s  a  group,  instrument  manufacturers  have 
had  a  significant  reduction  in  orders  over 
recent  years,  particularly  since  the  Federal 
R&D  leveled  off  In  1964.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  R&D  budget  has  increased 
only  three  percent  per  year — not  enough 
t^D  keep  up  with  Inflation.  Conservative  esti- 
mates place  this  decrease  In  real  research 
buying  power  at  20  to  25  percent.  This  year's 
(FY  69)  loss  alone  in  R  &  D  Is  36  percent 
below  the  1968  level. 

These  "economies"  have  their  effect  on 
the  manufacturers,  their  suppliers  and 
others  In  the  economy.  Important  too,  is 
the  fact  that  as  a  group  these  policies  tend 
to  dry  up  "risk  capital"  for  new  ideas  or  for 
the  Implementation  of  new  instrumenta- 
tion techniques.  Allied  operations,  such  as 
magazines,  catering  to  the  scientifically- 
oriented  communities,  find  their  advertising 
revenue*  down,  and  thus  their  empio3rment 
Is  down. 

The  long-term  effects  of  such  R&D  cuts 
can  only  be  as  Dr.  Welsner  has  stated,  "in 
nuclear  physics  and  radio  astronomy,  we 
will  fall  by  the  wayside."  Many  experts  agree 
the  leadership  in  elementary  particle  physics 
will  soon  pass  from  the  U.S.  to  western 
Europe  and  Russia.  These  basic  studies  have 
led — usually  unexpectedly — to  transistors, 
atomic  power,  radar,  lasers,  computers  and 
other  well-known  applied  teclinlques  and 
products  that  sustain  our  economy  and  pro- 
vide the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known.  Instead  of  exploiting  our  multi- 
million  dollar  research  investment  system- 
atically and  tirelessly  vrtth  all  the  means 
available,  particularly  the  Intellectual  re- 
sources, this  administration  has  said  R&D 
must  be  cut  because  R&D  accounts  for 
about  half  the  "controllable"  part  of  the 
budget.  Apparently,  things  such  as  paying 
quasl-farmers  not  to  grow  corn  have  higher 
national  prlorlUes.  This  intellectual  attitude 
Is  stuck  when  corporation  after  corporation 
has  had  the  experience  of  seeing  its  product 
iilx  change  as  much  as  80  percent  in  a 
decade  Most  new  technical  products,  now 
In  common  usage.  Just  werent  around  10 
years  ago.  Where  are  the  next  ten  years 
going   to  come   from? 

Assuming  the  business  world  survives 
these  policies,  there  are  grave  doubts  that 
many  private  universities  can  long  survive. 
"The    way     things    are"    said    one    Oeorge 
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Washington   University  Dean,   "a   turndown 
of  one  project  can  close  a  department" 

THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  CUT — REDUCED  SERVICES 

"The  individual  taxpayer  will  bear  the  scars 
of  these  budget  cuts.  Aside  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  social  and  educational  programs 
which  effect  the  general  populatlon"s  well- 
being,  we  find:  Proposed  cut  backs  In  main- 
taining parks,  roads  and  trails  ajid  In  the 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities; 
road  construction;  Head  Start  programs,  dis- 
advantaged youth  programs,  and  manpower 
programs  are  to  be  hard  hit  along  with  Na- 
tional Defense. 

The  individual  American's  largest  cut  is 
less  jobs,  lower  standard  of  living,  and  in- 
creased deaths  due  to  starvation  coupled 
with  larger  bites  by  governments. 

WHY  THESE  CUTS? 

These  cuts  will  come  In  less  service  to  the 
average  citizen,  both  public  and  private,  be- 
cause the  organized  bureaucracy — which 
means  primarily  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  hierarchy  of  agency  and  bureau  ad- 
ministration which  report  to  it  and  whose 
administrative  policies  it  controls — organized 
bureaucracy  has  exerted  its  great  power  to 
prevent  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  status 
quo. 

HOW  ARE  THE  CUTS  MADE? 

It  is  the  Executive  Branch's  business  to 
look  at  the  present  nakedly  and  audaciously 
fiscal  crisis  and  to  deal  with  It  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  probable  events  and  techniques 
of  the  near  and  long-term  future,  rather 
than  with  techniques  of  the  familiar  past. 
This  is  not  the  way  real  ""bureaucratnlks" 
work.  They  simply  cut  people  on  a  percen- 
tage basis,  even  in  revenue-producing  activi- 
ties; and  cut  as  deeply  as  possible  Into  the 
"controllable"  part  of  the  budget — new  tech- 
nology, new  instrumentation  and  new  ideas. 
The  cuts  should  be  acoomp>anled  by  the  effi- 
cient management  of  existing  men,  money 
and  materials  coupled  to  the  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  new  ideas  from  within  and 
without  the  Federal  Establishment.  The 
cuts  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
reappraisal  of  procurement  procedures. 

Few,  if  any.  of  these  things  are  taking 
place.  Procurement  realities,  that  imbue 
proflt-oriented  organizations,  have  little  force 
within  the  Federal  Establishment.  "Cost- 
effectiveness"  is  a  dirty  word,  not  a  rigorous, 
penetrating  method  to  most  effectively  allo- 
cate resources  to  military  and  international 
programs  at  a  cost  that  will  still  make  pos- 
sible the  achievement  of  our  domestic  goals. 
The  problems  in  technical  procurements  are 
especially  acute.  In  a  day  when  an  engineer- 
ing education's  relevance  to  burgeoning 
technology  holds  for  less  than  decade,  we 
have  many  government  ""managers"  making 
decisions  on  major  equipment  procurements 
whose  latest  training  predated  World  War 
n.  In  the  accelerated  technology  of  today, 
the  Instrumentation  of  twenty  years  ago  is 
useless:  computers  have  only  come  in  to 
currency  within  the  last  15  years;  lasers, 
solid  state  physics,  communications  satel- 
lites and  instantaneous  video  tape  TV  re- 
plays are  more  examples  of  the  changes  that 
the  immediate  past  has  wrought.  Pre-atomlc 
AM-78  RPM  trained  minds  that  deal  with 
the  solid  state,  AM/PM  TV  (black/ white  and 
color),  16,  33%,  45  stereo  magnetic  tape, 
video  tape  reply,  sixteen  speaker  Mach  IV 
sound  and  science  of  today — Can  they 
understand  the  nanosecond  speclflcatlonB  the 
salesman  rattles  off?  Can  they  evaluate  engi- 
neering differences,  or  the  complex  Inter- 
relations that  exist  between  existing  equip- 
ment and  the  proposed  purchases?  Or  do 
they  say  'Til  take  that  one"  because  they 
recognize  a  familiar  manufacturer's  name, 
or  Is  It  something  much  more  than  this? 

THK   WATCHDOG    ROLX   OF   CONGRXSS 

This  Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though Congress  will  not  appropriate  funds 
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without  providing  for  supervision  of  their 
disbursements,  the  individual  member  of 
Congress  has  come  to  feel  insecure  in  his 
own  technical  knowledge  and  hesitates  to 
■take-on"  a  line-up  of  agency  "experts" 
particularly  in  public  session.  Congressional 
Committee  staffers  In  general  are  not  tech- 
nically trained  either  and  wonder  about  the 
conflicting  experts'  "advice"  they  receive- 
frequently  unsolicited.  The  result  Is  purchas- 
ing anarchy,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
right  of  "free  choice".  The  agencies  have  for 
all  practical  purposes,  complete,  unsuper- 
vised control  of  any  purchases  for  any  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  technical.  U.S.  Senator 
H.  M.  Cannon  has  charged  the  US.  Army 
with  ""questionable  procedures"  in  awarding 
contracts  for  stepped-up  production  of  the 
M-16  rifle.  A  House  Committee  has  made 
similar  charges.  A  recent  article  suggests  25 
million  dollars  as  the  level  of  waste  In  the 
M-16  procurement. 

Parade  magazine's  recent  article  on  the 
Surplus  Give-away  Scandal  by  Jack  Ander- 
son notes  that  144  million  dollars  worth  of 
defense  equipment  has  been  declared  sur- 
plus In  Vietnam.  We  will  be  told  the  Admln- 
istraUon  will  "'save"  eight  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar by  this  sale  of  the  total  'procurement". 
I  say   we   have  sustained   a   92   percent   loss. 

Waste  due  to  procurement  concepts  of  this 
sort  can  only  become  larger  because  the  total 
procurements  are  larger  and  no  effective  force 
has  yet  been  applied  to  review  procurements 
before  award.  I  agree  a  lot  of  discussions 
hearings,  in  short  talk,  but  little  If  any  ac- 
tion. 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT'S    PROCUBEMEhTT    POSmON 

As  modern  science  produces  a  revolutionary 
environment,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
haunting  problems  that  beset  the  people  of 
this  nation,  the  bureaucratic  position  re- 
mains: There  must  be  no  outside  review  or 
control  over  the  procurement  practices  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  there  must  be 
no  "third-party  intervention"  by  any  board 
or  panel  or  expert  on  matters  of  federal  poli- 
cy regardless  of  how  many  lives  and  re- 
sources of  any  sorts  are  Involved.  In  short 
all  effective  power  must  be  reserved  to  'BiE 
Brother",  the  Federal  Establishment 

The  starkly  etched  needs  of  our  domesUc 
society  are  being  sacrificed  to  the  emotional 
need  of  the  upper  echelons  of  government's 
managers  to  be  comfortable,  because  as  an 
office  of  the  President  spokesman  has  writ- 
ten, to  change  "would  require  complete  re- 
vision of  our  present  concepts  of  pro- 
curement."                                                  ■ 

THE    FEDERAL    SUGGES-nON    SYSTEM 

In  an  era  of  instant  change,  some  Federal 
employees  hope  to  modify  or  alter  the  winds 
of  Federal  procedures  through  the  Federal 
Employees  Suggestion  Program. 

Suggestions  submitted  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment are  reviewed  by  the  group  that 
formulated  the  procedure  or  policy  then  in 
use.  They  decide  whether  they  have  made 
the  wrong  choices  and  can  rebuff  any  effort 
to  change  the  system  of  equipment  and  for 
procedures  they  have  instituted.  That's  like 
having  the  defendant  act  as  Judge  and  jury 
In  a  civil  court  case.  As  you  would  guess, 
the  plaintiff  (suggestor)  loses  the  majority 
of  the  cases.  In  fact,  as  the  chairman  of  a 
Department  of  Business  Administration  re- 
cently confided,  "you  are  considered  some 
kind  of  nut  if  you  try  to  effect  a  change 
via  the  government's  suggestion  program." 

There  Is  no  rebuttal  for  a  turned  down 
suggestor.  Disapproval  letters  in  my  posses- 
sion show  a  complete  disregard  for  submitted 
facts  supporting  change  and  In  general  are 
non-responsive  to  the  suggestion's  specifics. 

For  example,  one  of  the  Government's 
lEU'gest  computer  users  turned  down  an  ex- 
traordinarily detailed  and  documented  mil- 
lion dollar  suggestion  regarding  a  newly 
marketed  computer  tape  drive  with  the  com- 
ment, "We  had  already  witnessed  a  demon- 
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stratloQ  of  the  tap*  unit  of  which  you  In- 
formed us  There  wa«  no  refutation  of 
the  co6t  ftg\ire»  which  showed  a  33 '^  per- 
cent Increase  In  efflclency  with  a  decrease  if 
39  7  percent  in  coat,  in  fact,  no  reference 
waa  made  to  any  of  the  cost-effective  spe- 
clflca  but  this  million  dollar  suggestion  waa 
disapproved 

A  simple  phrase  I  would  like  to  '.hank  you 
for  the  Interest  you  have  shown"  by  a  minor 
offlclaJ  18  enough  to  squelch  any  suggestion 
no  matter  how  large  the  potential  savings, 
no  matter  how  concrete  the  .suggestor's  cost 
analysis  There  Is  no  rebuttal  capability  no 
higher  "third-party"  for  review  uf  major 
suggestions-    no    court  jf  appeal 

■t>NCIlISSIONAL  BOLX  IN  THE  StTGf.ESTION 
SYSTEM 

As  the  Congress  has  an  interest  in  the 
maximum  utilization  of  approprlat«Kl  funds. 
I  ronta»'ted  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  U  3  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives A  staff  member  there  said  they 
frequently'  had  government  employees  all 
regarding  rejected  suggestions,  but  that  they 
could  do  very  little  as  they  had  no  personnel 
or  funds  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  sug- 
gestuua  turn-downs  That  would  take  the 
'uU-tlme  capability  of  a  couple  uf  people,  • 
he  noted  He  forwarded  a  i-opy  nf  their 
Mav  in  1988  report  cf)v»rlng  examples  of  Im- 
prtivetl  management  reported  by  the  J6 
largest  departments  and  agencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  for  the  period  July  -hrfiugh 
December  1967V  some  of  which  were  'he 
result  of  putting  into  effect  emplovee's  sug- 
gestions     with  the  following  examples 

ADP  'COST  ctrrriNG  nps  " 
TfoM  will  go  from  that  cost  cutting  ♦ip' 
to  another  :n  the  fleld  of  automatic  data 
processing,  where  the  Oovemment's  hardware 
expenditures  are  estimated  -o  be  about  2 
billion  dollars  annually  In  this  field.  OSA 
suggests.  Save  on  use  of  the  character  "'>" 
on  typewriters  "  They  note  that,  "the  charac- 
ter ■'.*"  is  now  widely  \ised  In  data  processing 
and  for  other  purposes  in  many  instances 
this  character  Is  now  imposed  bv  tvpmg  the 
letter  'O  '  backspacing  and  '.hen  adding  the 
dlaKonal  slash  "  '  These  three  st*ps  are  time 
consuming  in  instances  where  usage  ol  'he 
cheu-acter  is  very  frequent  '  They  have  ar- 
ranged that  any  standard  typewriter  can  be 
ordered  to  Include  the  character  at  $3  00 
increase  m  cost  What  could  be  the  monetary 
impact  of  this' 

While  savings  of  this  -.aiue  were  Altering 
about  the  QSA.  through  Congreaslonal  Com- 
mittee to  pvibllcatlon  and  distribution,  sev- 
eral valid  suggestLins  on  ADP  valued  by 
-lULslde  experts  as  bordering  in  a  one  bil- 
lion dollar  J.  year  savings  are  either  turned 
down  due  to  incompetent  review  or  .ire  not 
responded  to  at  all  Manufacturers  of  com- 
puter peripheral  equipment,  such  as  mag- 
netic tape  transports,  are  attempting  to  get 
on    GSA    schedules      license    to    sell    to    the 


U  d  Cnj'.ernment  I  and  tnus  create  price 
competition  And  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loses  the  ability  to  reapportion  Its 
resources  toward  Its  domestic  'asks 

NEW    INTERAGENCY    CriMMrTTEE 

In  this  Congressional  publication  one 
learns  that  the  AD  Hoc  committee  responsi- 
ble for  such  'Tips'  has  decided  to  make 
Itself  permanent  and  -o  call  itself  the  Inter- 
agencv  Committee  for  Improvement  In  f>ro- 
curement  and  Management  of  Property,  "to 
consider  all  proposals  by  the  f»rpsldent.  the 
Congress.  Committee  members,  or  other 
sources  as  determined  .ipproprlate  fslo  by 
the  Committee  which  are  designed  'o  Im- 
prove the  efflciency  and  economy  in  Oovern- 
ment  procurement,  supply  and  prop>erty 
management  operations;  and  collectively 
determine  the  appropriate  course  of  action 
for  achieving  these  objectives  "  One  would 
hope  that  the  focus  of  this  group  could  b« 
raised  above  a  tj-pewrlter  character   Granted 


this  government  AD  Hoc  committee  Is  bet- 
ter '-han  nothing  but  we  have  enough  of 
better  than  nothing"  elements  In  Qovern- 
ment— what  Is  needed  is  a  complete  over- 
haui  ^change 

AH    roBCS    SAVINGS 

On  page  6  the  U  S  Air  Force  proudly  pro- 
claims Its  standardization  of  Air  Force  base 
level  automation"  with  projected  6-year 
savings  of  J17  550.000  00  beginning'  In 
1969  Tliey  hope  to  accomplish  thLs  "with  a 
standard  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment (EDPEi  configuration"  They  do  not 
mention  that  the  Phase  II  contract  initially 
let  by  the  .Mr  Force  to  IBM  had  to  be  re- 
negotiated after  the  uprcKU-  by  major  com- 
puter corporations  and  other  groups  at  a 
savings  to  the  Government  of  approximately 
50  million  dollars  The  next  computer  manu- 
facturer, the  renegotiated  winner,  will  sup- 
ply a  minimum  of  iibout  130  computer  sys- 
tems, with  each  computer  system  having 
two  or  three  «200,000  large  capacity  memory 
■itorage  units  TTiey  also  do  nijt  mention  that 
testimony  given  to  the  CongTe.«s  In  Novem- 
ber 1967  proved  that  for  one  typical  1900  - 
iXlO  government  owned  computer  configura- 
tion, that  Independent  manufacturers'  pe- 
ripheral devices  would  have  reduced  the  pur- 
chase cost  by  about  $400,000  00 

That  Is  a  44  percent  cost  avoidance  at  the 
'urset  which  extended  over  the  .Mr  Force's 
130  EDPE  .minimal  basic  configurations  could 
•otal  at  least  another  »40  million  dollar  sav- 
ings .\ddltlonal  savings  in  fi^or  ppace  .spare 
parts  and  maintenance  time  and  manpower 
would  .*iave  added  substantially  to  these  sav- 
ings .Such  savings  .ibout  S40  million  dollars, 
would  buy  a  tremendous  .amount  of  "system 
responsibility" 

Since  that  testimony  was  published  to  the 
Congress  No  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
procurement  nor  has  .iny  GSA  procurement 
been  let  In  which  .i  f.ilr  amount  of  Independ- 
ent perlpherol  manufacturers  products  are 
bid  as  Individual  units:  m  fact  GSA  should 
get  out  of  the  computer  and  computer  pe- 
ripheral procurement  business  as  OS.^  !s  just 
n  waste  of  good  tax  dollars  while  In  the  ADPE 
procurement  cycle  An  .April  25.  1968  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  letter  explains  to  provide  for 
direct  bidding  of  magnetic  tape  units,  or 
other  computer  svstem  components,  as  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  equipment  in  all  procurements 
would  require  complete  revision  of  our  pres- 
ent concept  of  EDP  systems  and  procure- 
ment " 

THE    TACTS    BE    DAMNED 

In  other  words,  although  expert  written 
testimony  has  been  given  to  a  Congressional 
Committee,  the  problem  Is  just  too  big  to 
contemplate  and  please  be  gentlemen  enough 
not  to  bring  it  up  igaln  because  we  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  are  too  busy  trying  to  cut  6 
billion  dollars  from  needed  programs  to  think 
>f  modifying  our  procedures  to  effect  savings 
by  cost-iivoidance 

Nor  does  the  Air  Force  mention  the  '.Act 
that  the  Phase  II  contract  may  put  n  second 
-omputer  at  most  Air  Force  bases,  worldwide. 
My  understandlnt:  is  the  existing  Phase  I 
Unuac  1050's  now  handling  the  supply  activi- 
ties will  not  be  compatible  with  t.he  Bur- 
roughs computers  now  being  .acquired  nnd  so 
cannot  .ict  .is  back-up  units,  nor  can  they 
share  the  Phase  II  personnel  and  financial 
.activities  Clearly,  is  the  ground  being  laid  for 
the  integration  of  Phase  I  and  II  somewhere 
tn  the  Pentagon  at  this  momenf 

.\n  interesting  fact.  Associated  Press  Indi- 
cated that  according  to  the  fieneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSAl,  the  Pentagon  lost 
$160  million  dollars  by  acquiring  new  com- 
puter equipment  even  as  computers  it  al- 
ready owned  or  leased  -tood  Idle  with  this 
Idle  computer  time  amounting  to  an  addi- 
tional loss  of  J250  million  dollars;  not  a  bad 
:c«.s-  only  MIO  million  dollars  If  Govern- 
ment were  rated  by  h(iw  much  it  wasted  In 
tax  dollars  it  would  be  the  moat  efficient  Qov- 
ernment in  the  world. 


Former  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harry  S  Truman,  said  in  his  White  House 
letter  dated  February  19.  1948.  when  he 
signed  Into  law  H  R.  I36fl.  which  granted 
unprecedented  freedom  to  the  Executive 
Branch  from  specific  procurement  restric- 
tions during  peaceUme.  that  this  bill  had 
a  hidden  danger.  This  freedom,  he  said,  was 
given  to  permit  the  flexibility  and  latitude 
needed  In  national  defense  activities  The 
basic  need,  he  said,  however,  remains  to  a.s- 
sure  favorable  price  and  adequate  servue 
to  the  Qovernment.  To  the  degree  that  re- 
strictions have  been  diminished,  he  said. 
therefore,  responsibility  upon  the  Executive. 
Branch  of  Government,  which  Includes  the 
Defense  Establishment,  has  been  increased. 
The  danger,  he  said.  Is  the  natural  desire 
for  flexibility  and  speed  In  procurement  will 
lead  to  excessive  placement  of  contracts  by 
negotiation  and  undue  reliance  upon  lariee 
concerns,  and  this  he  said  must  not  occur. 
It  has  and  is  In  a  sense,  this  law  gives  cer- 
tain human  beings  a  license  to  practice  col- 
lusion and  If  not  collusion— stupidity— ;it 
the  taxpayers  expense. 

Did  former  President  Truman  have  the 
foresight  to  put  forth  the  first  warning  shot 
concerning  the  huge  military-industrial  com- 
plex which  has  been  forged  and  nurtured 
by  the  misused  procurement  law,  H  R  1366? 
Ab<->ut  1960.  the  former  President.  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower,  .ilso  warned  the  American 
people  of  such  a  merger  and  suggested  this 
country  beware  It  appears,  based  on  all  the 
technological  procurement  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  and  the  lack  of  efficient  man- 
agement In  Government  seems  to  support 
the  fact,  that  both  former  Presidents'  rep- 
resenting both  major  political  parties,  were 
right.  Congress  should  act  expeditiously  ■•, 
place  the  proper  controls  over  the  Execiitl-.e 
Branch  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
funding  for  all  programs  and  decrease  the 
possibility   of  any   such   future   fiscal   crisis. 

■  IMPROVED"    MANAGEMENT 

As    one    pursues    this    part-comic. '  part- 
tragic  enumeration  of    "savings"  he  wonders 
What    is    'management'    In    these    actlvlUes 
now.   If  these  examples  represent  'Improved 
management  "''■ 

BICCER    "BIG    GOVERNMENT"' 

TJie  solution  u  not  more  administration, 
but  more  efBcient  management  practices.  As 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  has  pointed  out  In 
the  New  Industrial  State",  one  can  favor 
technological  bigness  and  oppose  adminis- 
trative bigness  without  Inconsistency  la 
fact,  advanced  technology  tends  to  stream- 
line activities.  It  also  makes  them  less  sub- 
ject to  bureaucratic  whims 

TOM'S 

What  the  Federal  Government  needs  are 
TOM'S— technically  <  rlented  managers.  Peo- 
ple with  an  understanding  of  technology, 
who  .ire  .ible  to  understand  the  technical 
langu.ige  and  concepts  of  the  \arlous  sci- 
ences Onlv  a  properly  trained,  man.igement- 
onented  indU-ldual  can  properly  manaee 
•echnical  programs  vital  to  this  nations 
economic  ..nd  social  well-being  Tlie  nbllltv 
■  nd  win  to  manage  Is  .it  least  as  Importint 
as  the  technical  background  These  people 
cannot  be  like  the  Postma.ster  quoted  when 
asked  how  he  managed  his  operation.  He 
replied  "1  don  t  manage  It,  I  simply  ad- 
minister It." 

TOMS    I.V    GOVERNMENT 

There  are  some  TOM  6  in  Government,  but 
they  are  layered  within  the  bureaucracy  -o 
ai  13  have  very  limited  power  over  operations 
and  programs;  their  role  should  be  larger 
in  this  period  of  technological  revolution. 

THANKS.    BtT    NO    THANK    YOD 

Seminal,  incisive  Ideas  will  not  become 
part  of  tlie  American  dream  if  we  continue 
to  allow  the  bureaucratic  blanket  to  cover 
these  TOM  s  to  smother  new  ideas.  From  one 
5uch  TOM   I  have  one  billion  dollars  from 
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Just  one  valid  technically  unimpeachable 
suggestion  in  my  pos;esslon  which  has  been 
disapproved  by  Establishment  spokesmen 
who  will  not  change  existing  procedures  be- 
cause, "to  cliange  would  require  an  entirely 
new  concept  .  .  ."  if  one  citizen,  acting  In- 
dependently, can  rind  one  billion  dollars, 
what  would  a  government  wide  program 
produce? 

WHAT  PRODUCES  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  IN  HEVENtTE? 

In  todays  world  the  terms  "billion,  tril- 
lion, million"  have  become  fuzzy  concepts. 
What  does  it  take  to  produce  a  billion  dol- 
l.irs  in  Government  revenue?  It  takes  the 
<.  'inblned  yearly  corporate  taxes  from  about 
lour  of  the  '.vorld's  largest  corporations — 
t.eneral  Motors,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  Litton  Industries.  That 
J-  the  combined  economic  power  repre- 
.•-ented  by  ;ibout  1,276.322  employees  plus  the 
I  imblned  i;.<>sets  of  these  four  major  corpo- 
r.itlons,  supplied  In  the  form  of  tax  revenue 
lo  the  Federal  Establishment  in  1967,  has 
been  nullified  by  the  Administration's  fail- 
ure to  act  on  federal  employees'  suggestions 
In  my  possession. 

THE  REVENUE  PROODCEXS 

The  Government's  revenue  agency,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  was  one  of  the  agencies  that 
f.iiled  to  Implement  one  of  these  suggestions, 
although  the  IRS  spokesman  reviewing  It 
suited,  "(It)  Is  a  good  suggestion."  Man- 
agement's Inability  to  act  on  this  suggestion 
^ilone.  polled  experts  agree,  has  cost  about 
15  million  dollars  In  government  revenue 
over  the  past  three  (3)  years.  I  wonder  If  IRS 
officials  are  pirepared  to  have  their  salaries 
):arnlshed  for  this  amount  in  the  same  way 
one  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  pointed  out 
they  proceeded  against  a  62  yeer  old.  heart- 
att.ick  victim,  owing  the  Government  $19.00. 
Iixstead  of  practicing  better  management,  the 
IRS  response  to  proposed  cutbacks  has  been 
to  suggest  that  cuts  in  Its  budget  are  "de- 
ftructlve". 

Former  IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen  notes  that  cuts  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  budget  will  produce  ultimate 
treometrlc  cuts  In  the  budgets  of  other  de- 
partments by  denying  them  the  revenue 
finds  they  need.  This  occurs,  as  Senator 
Ralph  'Varborough  (D.  Tex.)  has  pointed  out, 
I  ecause  IRS's  enforcement  staff  collects 
ibout  ts  for  every  $1  of  Its  costs.  This  Is 
true,  but  one  must  point  out  that  Inefficient 
\:se  of  Its  present  budget  by  IRS  will  also 
penalize  other  agencies  geometrically. 

THE  POLITICAL  "OUT" POST  OFTICE 

The  Post  Office's  response  to  the  CJongres- 

E-ional  roll  back  has  been  to  force  the  Ad- 
ministration to  back-off  on  attempted  cut- 
b.acks  in  money  and  personnel.  The  Post  Of- 
fice proposes  to  meet  new  needs  by  adding 
to  Its  740,000  employees.  Had  the  Bell  System 
responded  to  Its  expanding  market  In  this 
way.  most  women  in  the  United  States  would 
ie  sitting  in  front  of  a  telephone  switchboard 
txiay. 

Frederick  R.  Kappel,  retired  bockrd  chair- 
man of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
L-raph  Company  told  Parade  magazine,  "The 
P(«t  Office  Is  a  19th  century  establlsliment 
trying  to  do  a  20th  century  job.  What  It 
cries  out  for  is  modern  management 
techniques." 

Kappel.  as  chairman  of  President  Johnson's 
f  ommlssion  on  Postal  organization,  reported: 
■  The  Post  Office  has  not  only  failed  to  take 
:^avantage  of  the  technology  of  other  Indus- 
tries, but  has  not  fully  exploited  the  mall 
processing  equipment  already  In  use  In  some 
<  f  its  own  facilities" 

They  claim  "Postal  costs  can  be  reduced 
r-.t  least  20  percent  If  normal  Investment  and 
•  perating  practices  used  In  private  Industry 
■■'■TP  made  available  to  postal  management." 
In  the  face  of  these  findings,  the  Post  Office 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

yearly  budget  of  6.6  billion  dollars  was  made 
exempt  from  the  budget  cuts. 

Potential  gains  to  be  realized  by  imple- 
mentation of  this  Commission's  findings. 
which  advocate  use  of  technological  and 
modern  management  techniques,  could  offset 
the  entire  Post  Office's  deficit  of  $1.2  billion 
dollars — the  largest  In  history. 

A  TIME    OP    CHANGE 

The  times  cry  out  for  swift  and  effective 
Institutional  changes — but  the  enormous 
bureaucratic  mess  the  U.S.  Government  has 
become  can  only  be  moved  by  great  political 
pressure.  The  Inertia  built  into  government 
activities,  of  all  sorts,  and  at  all  levels,  is 
such  that  it  requires  extraordinary  political 
effort  to  change  our  institutions  even 
slightly.  Each  of  us  must  be  concerned;  each 
of  us  must  stand  up  and  be  counted, 

IT    CAN    ONLY    GET    VSORSE 

We  must  be  concerned  because  this  Is  not  a 
unique  event  or  point  in  lime;  we  are  in  n 
rapidly  enlarging  world  amidst  a  burgeoning 
technology  and  Oovemment's  financial  re- 
quirements  can   only   enlarge. 

We  must  all  support  promising  approaches 
that  offer  a  good  probability  of  lowering  costs 
while  increasing  efficiency.  It  Is  action  that 
is  the  strength  of  the  American  system — It's 
the  ability  to  develop  corrective  alternatives, 
and  act  upon  them  that  keeps  American  in- 
dustry In  the  forefront  of  the  world  economy. 

I  have  been  trying  to  transplant  some  of 
that  thinking  into  the  bureaucratic  environ- 
ment, but  It  is  clear  that  organizational 
changes  are  required  and  the  political  pres- 
sure of  the  average  U.S.  citizen  must  be  ap- 
plied to  overcome  governmental  inertia. 

These  facts  have  been  gathered  in  my  at- 
tempt during  the  recent  years  to  establish 
the  right  of  certain  members  of  the  computer 
industry  to  bid  direct  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis  and  to  provide 
multi-million  dollar  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  thus  to  the  taxpayer. 

A    STANDARD    OF    MEASUREMENT 

We  have  not  acted  to  redress  known  griev- 
ances. What  we  need  to  establish  Is  a  stand- 
ard of  measurement  In  management  and 
technology.  We  must  also  provide  for  third- 
party  expert  review  and  a  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  major  governmental  activities — 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  under- 
utUlzatlon  of  technology. 

A   CXNTKR    FOB   TECHNOLOGY — ACT 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
for  Technology  (ACT),  composed  of  Individ- 
uals from  the  exact  and  inexact  sciences  in 
the  Legislative  Branch.  Recently  developed 
evidence  on  the  M-16,  F-111  and  Air  Force 
Phase  II  computer  contracts  suggests  that 
such  a  center  could  more  than  pay  Its  own 
way  by  reducing  procurement  waste  of  tax 
dollars.  The  Center  director  to  report  direct- 
ly to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  Senate  or  to  the  President. 
This  center  would  have  two  objectives:  1. 
Act  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  government  em- 
ployees who  have  had  their  technical  sug- 
gestion turned  down  by  the  chain  of 
command  with  the  Executive  Branch  and  to 
allow  suggestions  from  individual  taxpayers 
and  the  academic  and  business  communities 
to  be  given  proper  attention.  This  would 
eliminate  the  problem  of  ultimate  review  of 
the  Federal  suggestion  program  by  officials 
who  have  been  at  best  reluctant  in  its  sup- 
port and,  at  worst,  an  obstacle  to  progress. 
It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  said,  "New 
Ideas  cannot  be  administered  successfully  by 
men  with  old  Ideas,  for  the  first  essential  of 
doing  a  Job  well  Is  the  wish  to  see  the  Job 
done  at  all."  2.  Such  a  center  would  put  a 
brake  on  present  procurement  practices  for 
major  technological  purchases.  It  would 
provide  sophisticated  analysis  of  agency  po- 
sitions  and   present  them   to  the  Congress 
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and  the  President  in  layman's  terms.  It 
would  be  an  expert  objective  audio-visual 
unit  for  Congress  and  the  President  that 
v.'ould  act  as  a  counter-balance  to  the  tables- 
full  of  agency  witnesses  Congressmen  now 
see. 

Congress  would  still  appropriate  funds, 
but  the  Executive  Branch  could  not  make  a 
contract  award  for  major  technological  items 
without  all  proposals  and  contract  award 
recommendations  being  first  reviewed  by  the 
"Center"  and  explained  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress  or  the  President.  At 
this  time,  there  are  inadequate  controls  on 
technological  procurements  before  the  con- 
tract Is  awarded  and  without  proper  control 
waste  of  tax  dollars  will  inca-ease  and  cause 
increased  taxation  and  this  be  the  case  It 
would  definitely  be  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation". 

It  Is  up  to  each  of  us  to  bring  the  full 
range  of  advanced  management  techniques 
to  bear  on  this  country's  problems. 

We  must  all  demand  an  affirmative  and 
constructive  spirit  regarding  institutional 
changes  within  Government.  We  must  also 
encourage  the  development  of  those  attri- 
butes within  the  governmental  service  that 
will  steadily  push  the  frontier  of  knowledge 
farther  Into  the  area  marked  unknown  while 
managing  In  a  manner  that  will  evoke  the 
best  from  those  that  labor  at  all  levels  of 
Government. 

This  country  must  settle  for  nothing  less! 
Above  all  we  can  never  accept  a  Government 
■which  Is  by  the  Government  and  for  the 
Government  nor  a  Government  for  a  few 
people  and  by  a  few  people  but  we  must  In- 
sist on  a  Government  for  all  the  people  and 
by  all  the  people. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  considerable  discussion,  comment,  and 
speculation  going  on  today  concerning  a 
volunteer  force  to  replace  the  Selective 
Service  System.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  administration  is  only  studying 
this  matter  and  that  a  firm  legislative 
proposal  has  not  been  made  to  Congress 
by  the  President.  It  is  also  noted  that  a 
proposal  probably  will  not  be  made  until 
after  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noted  a  ereat 
many  editorials  against  trusting  our  na- 
tional security  to  a  volunteer  force.  I 
was  especially  impressed  with  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  State  newspaper  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  The  editorial  points  out 
some  fatal  flaws  in  the  volunteer  force 
concept.  It  raises  some  vital  issue.s  that 
will  have  to  be  considered  if  a  proposal 
is  made.  I  quote  one : 

If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all  from 
our  involvement  In  two  World  Wars  and 
lesser  conflicts.  It  is  that  a  nation,  despite 
the  hopes  of  patriots  and  the  words  c  f  poets, 
cannot  spring  to  arms  overnight. 

I  commend  the  editor  of  the  State  for 
his  thought-provoking  editorial.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  Senators  for  their  review 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Po«  National  SictrRrrr 
"^l^'on  'h»t  the  United  Statea  should 
rely   oif^   volunteer   force   to   maintain    the 
natlon-s  security  la   not  only  fallacious   and 
fanciful.  It  1(  downright  dangerous 

President  NUon's  moves  in  the  dlrertlon 
thuj  far  have  gone  no  further  than  tentative 
utterances  about  the  possibility  of  seeking  a 
volunteer  army  after  the  Vietnam  war  la  set- 
tled, and  the  call  for  of  a  study  of  the  factors 
involved.  For  the  sake  of  the  President'^  own 
reputation  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  nation 
we  hope  he  goes  no  further 

As  an  abstraction,  the  idea  of  a  defense 
force  made  up  altogether  of  volunteers 
sounds  both  laudable  and  plausible  But  as  a 
practical  approach  to  genuine  securlry  in 
such  troubled  times,  the  scheme  Is  preposter- 
ous. If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  likelihood 
that  volunt^rs  would  not  be  obtained  In  suf- 
flclent  number  to  do  the  Job  Pollsters  con- 
flrm  the  natural  suspicion  that  the  young 
men  who  are  mo«  vocal  In  calling  for  a  vol- 
unteer army  admit  that  they  would  not  serve 
In  It 

But  even  if  enough  volunteers  were  at- 
tracted by  Increased  pay  and  other  benefits 
the  concept  still  holds  fatal  flaws  The  most 
•orloua  of  these  would  be  the  ultimate  dls- 
slpatloaof  any  reservoir  of  trained,  or  even 
partially  trained,  men  in  a  reserve  force  I'  we 
have  learned  anything  at  all  from  our  in- 
volvement :n  two  World  Wars  and  lesser  con- 
flicts. It  Is  that  a  nation,  despite  the  hopes  of 
patriots  and  the  words  of  poets  cannot 
spring  to  arms  overnight 

And  with  the  increased  sophistication  of 
warfare  and  weapons  systems,  it  becomes  all 
the  more  difficult  to  convert  large  bodies  of 
r»w  men  Into  skilled  soldlen  Despite  the  dis- 
advantages of  having  a  const:int  turnover  of 
offlcers  and  men  under  our  present  combina- 
tion of  selective  service  and  reserve  nfBcer 
corps,  the  system  provides  a  L-onstant  supply 
of  relatively  well-trained  individuals  within 
the  general  populace 

If  total  war  were  to  erupt,  the  availabuity 
Of  these  men  for  immediate  recall  to  duty 
could  well  mean  the  .salvation  of  the  nation 
Un.ess  the  natl.n  l.s  prepared.  ananclaUv  as 
well  ^  philosophically  to  support  a  truly 
massive  regular  establishment,  ;t  i.s  essential 
that  the  civilian  sector  embrace  a  substantial 
p.. 'I  iif  men  who  have  had  some  degree  of 
m::i'ary  training. 

Pi-irtherm.  re,  we  doubt  that  the  American 
people  are  wlliing  to  accept  the  concept  of  an 
exclusively  professional  milltarv  establish- 
ment We  have  career  men  and  women  :n  .■Ul 
of  our  armed  services  today,  and  thev  are  true 
professionals  m  every  technical  sense  of  the 
word  But  they  are  slmpiy  a  part,  and  not 
the  .argest  part,  of  an  armed  force  which  is 
intlmateiv  tdeiUlfled  with  the  .'Unerlcan  peo- 
Pie  because  it  has  links  with  and  representa- 
tives from  every  community  ,ind  every  c\^s 
m  the  land 

Our  men  and  women  in  uniform  deserve 
adequate  p,v.-  privileges  and  recognitlon- 
but  ^  .-Vmericans  m  the  service  of  their  coua- 
-ry   not  as  mercenaries. 
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HEREDITi'  VERSUS  ENVIRONMENT- 
LYSENKO  RESURRECTED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lorisw.vA 
IN    THE   HOUSE  OP   REPREtJEVTATIVES 

Wednesdai^.  March  19,  1969 
Mr  R.\RICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  once- 
famous  Soviet  .scienti.^t,  L.vsenko,  made  a 
decision  that  heredity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  life— that  environment  controlled 
all.  By  ordering  into  practice  his  theory 
that  environment  couJd  chan*je  ordinary 


wheat  to  winter  whent.  the  Supreme 
Soviet  tolerated  millions  of  Russians  to 
die  from  famine  The  wheat  refused  to 
comply  with  Ly.senkos  theory 

And,  In  Russia,  It  was  stlli  the  rankest 
heresy  for  any  party  member  even  to 
suggest  that  winter  wheat  was  Inherently 
different  from  ordinary  wheat  and  that 
controlled  environment  would  not  change 
this  fact — not  even  when  assisted  by 
decree  from  ihe  Supreme  Soviet, 

Such  IS  the  story  of  Dr.  Jensens  sci- 
entific research  report  on  human  genetics 
and  intellect 

Some  of  our  commentators  dare  ap- 
proach heresy  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  new  facts. 

But  still  In  our  land  we  find  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  airplanes  can  fly.  that 
the  world  is  round,  or  that  human 
capability  does  not  pend  only  on  environ- 
ment. 

Differences  of  opinion  are  healthy 

but  no  man  can  deny  facts  except  at  liis 
own  peril. 

Mr    Speaker    I  place  Mr    Kilpatrick's 
column  of  March  18.  an  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  Times  of  March  14.  and 
a  column  of  Joseph  Alsop  for  March  14. 
accompanied  by  a  program  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Kerner  report,  listing  the 
participants,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Prom  the  Washington   iDC  j   E\ening  .Star. 
Mar    18.   1969) 
Doctrine  or  E^ial  Racial  AprrruDES 

QlESTIO.VED 

I  By  Jajnes  J  Kllpatrlck) 
One  treads  up  to  this  topic  on  tiptoes 
The  Ume  may  have  come,  at  long  lajst  lor 
thoughtful  public  discussion  of  a  concept 
that  has  been  etTectlvely  suppressed  for  the 
past  40  years  Put  most  .-Omply  it  Is  the 
proposition  that  Inherent  differences  exist 
among  the  races  In  Intellectual  aptltudee. 

As  Joseph  Alsop  has  remarked  even  to 
speak  of  -his  possibility  U  to  speak  the  un- 
speakable. It  Is  to  mention  the  unmentlon- 
.tble  Yet  a  Berkeley  professor  of  educ.itlonal 
psychul.Tgy.  Dr  .Arthur  R  Jensen,  has  dared 
to  challenge  the  old  taboo  His  long  article 
!n  the  winter  i.ssue  of  the  Har.ard  Educa- 
tional Rertew  has  dropped  with  e.xploeive 
Impac  ^n  the  educational  scene  Boldly  but 
with  impressive  scholarship,  he  »>xprees'e8  his 
conviction  that  genetic  factors  have  an  im- 
portance that  has  been  too  long  Ignored  in 
the  learning  process 

Ncrw,  this  Is  heresy  In  anthropology,  psy- 
chology- and  education,  as  In  organized  reli- 
gion, I  kind  .>f  authoritarian  theology  de- 
velops Articles  of  f.uth  are  propounded  To 
violate  them  «ven  to  question  them  pub- 
licly—invites  excommunication  And  no  arti- 
cle of  religion  has  been  more  Sercely  de- 
fended than  the  proposition  that  white  and 
Negro  intellectual  aptitudes  are  Inherently 
Identical. 

The  dogma  was  laid  down  as  far  back  as 
1928  by  Pranz  Bu.is  whose  Influence  con- 
trolled an  entire  generatlun  of  social  anthro- 
TKiloghsis  His  disciples  spread  the  gospel 
Melville  Herskovits  <if  Northwestern  Otto 
Kll.neberg.  Ruth  Benedict,  Ashley  Montagu. 
Their  view,  that  race  is  a  mvlh.  became  the 
dominant  view  in  May  of  1957.  the  Group 
for  the  Advanrement  .f  Psychiatry  saw  the 
matter  as  closed  The  fact  Is,  af  course,  that 
the  Negro  pissesaes  the  same  capacities  and 
potentialities  as  does  the  white   ' 

It  Is  this  ■  taet.  at  course,'  that  Dr  Jensen 
has  challenged  He  Is  rn<  segregationist  no 
racist,  no  Klo\er  He  Is  Mmply  a  scholar  who 
Is  unwilling  t4j  conceal  his  .rwn  findings 
however  greatly  these  findings  may  contra- 
dict the  <.x>nientlonal  wisdom. 


He  concludes  that  environmental  factors 
cannot  fully  explain  the  sharp  differences  in 
the  scores  ..f  white  and  Negro  children  on 
carefully  conducted  educational  tests  When 
It  comes  to  cognitive"  learning-  that  is  u, 
abstract  reasoning- -the  typical  black  child 
in  Dr  Jensens  view,  suffers  from  an  Inher- 
ent disadvantage 

Prom  the  shock  waves  set  off  by  Dr.  Jen- 
sen's paper  (summarized  fullv  in  U.S  News 
of  March  10).  you  might  suppose  that  no 
one  else  had  ventured  such  heresies  before 
Actually,  the  testing  of  Negro  InteUlgenre 
goes  back  at  least  to  1897  Elaborate  tesu 
were  conducted  on  white  and  Negro  recniits' 
m  World  War  I  and  again  in  World  War  II 

Professional  literature  abounds  with  ex- 
periments Dr  Prank  C  J.  McOurk.  of  VU- 
lanova,  analyzed  33  such  studies  between 
1935  and  1960  In  all  63.  the  test  scores  of 
Negroes  averaged  significantly  lower  than 
the  test  scores  of  whites 

The  response  of  the  Boas  disciples  was  to 
denounce  such  studies  out  of  hand-  The 
experiments  were  biased  In  favor  of  white 
environment:  the  experiments  were  conduct- 
ed by  white  researchers  who  had  no  affinity 
for  Negro  children;  the  experiments  unfairly 
emphasized  skills  that  Negroes  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  acquire.  Scholars  who  dared 
to  dissent  became  professionally  untouch- 
able 

Well,  nearly  15  years  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  put  an  end  to  segregated 
schools  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  The 
differences  in  aptitude  and  achievement  re- 
main, even  in  Northern  schools  where  white 
and  black  have  been  subjected  to  Identical 
learning  opportunities  Is  it  not  time  Dr 
Jensen  asks,  to  question  the  old  basic  as- 
sumptions? Have  the  policy-makers  of  Amer- 
ican education  been  attempting  to  teach 
black  children  the  wrong  way' 

These  are  questions  of  profound  Impor- 
tance They  raise  the  strong  possibility  tha' 
inwittlncly  with  the  best  Intentions  the 
•  Iberal  educational  hierarchy  has  Imposed  a 
cruel  wrong  upon  the  black  child.  It  may  be 
that  not  only  compen.satorv  educ.itlon  but  a 
different  approach  to  education.  \s  required 
The  genetic  concept  has  to  be  actively  con- 
sidered ,ind  this  is  not  "racism"  It  is  no  more 
than  common  sense 


IProm  the  Shreveport  Times.  Mar.  14.  1969  t 
A  Tale  or  Two  Scientists 
While  the  federal  hunger-hunt  rages  even 
into  Florida  and  whUe  more  and  more  cases 
of  deprived  people  .mainly  Negroi  have  been 
uncovered,  the  Nixon  .Idminlstratlon  has 
been  persuaded  to  commence  a  free-food 
program  for  the  unfortunates— largely  on  the 
argument  that  centuries  of  neglect  and  sup- 
pression of  the  Negro  have  presented  us  with 
a  moral  burden  that  we  must  "work  off"  by 
unstinted  generosity. 

It  is  remarkable  that.  ;igalnst  this  back- 
ground, two  names  of  prominent  scientists 
figure  In  contrasting  ways.  One  is  Dr  Wil- 
liam Shockley.  a  Nobellst  In  physics,  who  in 
recent  years  has  been  absorbed  in  genetics- 
human  heredity— and  who  has  been  all  but 
excommunicated  for  suggesting  that  whites 
and  Negroes  are  unequal  in  ability  and  that 
poverty  of  whatever  color  Is  breeding  a  pop- 
ulation whose  intelligence  Is  deteriorating 

The  other  is  Dr  Arthur  R.  Jensen  vice 
president  of  the  American  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, who.  as  Times  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  says,  has  spoken  the  unspeakable 
What  Dr.  Jensen  says— in  no  less  prestlglou-- 
a  publication  than  the  Harvard  Educational 
Review-  Is  that  IQs  of  white  Americans  aver- 
age 15  points  higher  than  Negroes  The  dis- 
advantage, he  says,  is  an  Inborn  one  and  not 
the  result  of  discrimination  or  repression  on 
the  part  of  the  whites. 

Dr  Jensen  is,  in  effect,  saying  much  the 
same  thing  as  Dr  .Sh-xkley  Both  men  tend 
to  correlate  poor  achievement  with  low  IQ 
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Dr.  ShocUey  believes  that  the  "dependent 
claaaea,"  of  whatever  color,  are  losing  ground 
genetically.  Dr,  Jensen  asserts  that  the  pro- 
portion of  low  IQs  (below  75)  aa  one  goes 
down  the  social-economic  scale  Is  very  much 
greater  among  Negroes  than  among  whites. 
Thus,  as  among  poor  people  of  what  Dr.  Jen- 
sen calls  "class  two,"  the  proportion  of 
whites.  In  a  given  sample,  posseeslng  IQs  of 
under  76  is  only  7.8  percent  as  against  42.9 
percent  for  Negroes. 

But  the  really  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Jensen  report  is  not  that  It  presents  stag- 
geringly new  sclenUflc  evidence.  Par  from  It. 
The  extraordinary  thing  Is  that  Dr.  Jensen 
has  found  an  outlet  at  the  very  top  of  the 
educational  world  for  free  racial  science  and 
that  a  liberal  columnist,  Mr.  Alsop,  whUe 
differing  with  his  conclusions,  concedes  the 
force  of  the  statistics. 

In  other  words,  debate  is  out  in  the  open — 
It  Is  respectable,  something  that  It  hasn't 
been.  The  word  "racist"  does  not  occur  In 
Mr.  Alaop's  critique  as  It  has  always  occurred 
when  Dr.  Shockley  has  opened  hl»  mouth  or 
when  Carleton  Putnam,  author  of  "Race  and 
Reason,"  has  written  in  much  the  same 
terms. 

As  for  Dr.  Shockley.  Times  columnist 
Holmes  Alexander  reports  that  the  "hunger 
committee"  now  taking  congressional  testi- 
mony on  what  centuries  of  white  repression 
have  done  to  Negroes,  hasnt  had  time  to  hear 
Dr  Shockley'8  arguments  that  low  IQ  rather 
than  prejudice,  and  deterioration  of  Intelli- 
gence and  ability  because  of  long  dependency 
are  the  real  reasons  for  poverty.  Send  us  a 
tape,  the  committee  said. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Shockley  will  send  them  Dr. 
Jensen's  critique. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  14.  1969] 

STtTDT  Linking  Intelligence  With  REREDmr 

Is  Assessed 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

A  leading  American  educationist  has  now 
said  what  none  has  dared  to  say  before.  He 
has  said,  first,  that  human  Intelligence 
mainly  depends  upon  heredity  Instead  of 
environment.  And  he  has  said,  second,  that 
black  Americans  suffer  from  a  detectable 
average  handicap  in  this  respect.  &a  compared 
with  white  Americans. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  denounce 
these  statements  as  mere  ugly  racist  bosh. 
But  one  cannot  do  this  with  the  formidably 
buttressed  paper  Just  published  In  the  Har- 
vard Educational  Review  by  Dr.  Arthur  Jen- 
sen, professor  of  educational  psychology  at 
Berkeley  and  vice  president  of  American 
Educational  Research  Association. 

This  Is,  in  fact,  a  paper  that  has  to  be  taken 
very  seriously  indeed.  It  is  in  line,  too,  with 
the  accumulating  evidence  one  finds  In  other 
learned  Journals,  that  differences  of  history 
and  culture  frequently  produce  quite  dra- 
matic genetic  differences  between  human 
breeding  populations 

To  Illustrate,  there  are  the  Masai,  the  Afri- 
can warrior  tribe  whose  members  live  almost 
exclusively  on  meat,  blood  and  milk  products. 
The  diet  Is  so  high  In  cholesterol  that  all 
Masai  should  in  theory  die  of  hardening  of 
the  arteries  before  the  age  of  40.  Instead, 
Dutch  reearchers  have  Just  discovered  that 
natural  selection  has  provided  the  Masai — 
but  not  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Klkuyu — 
with  a  unique,  still  unexplained  metabolic 
mechanism  that  somehow  suppresses  choles- 
terol 

Yet  Dr.  Jensen  need  not  be  taken  seriously, 
thank  Ood,  when  he  blandly  dismisses  "com- 
pensatory education"  as  a  possible  remedy 
for  the  grave  problem  he  describes.  This  part 
of  his  paper  Is  by  no  means  marked  by  the 
careful  sifting  of  all  evidence,  that  sustains 
the  main  argument. 

Por  example.  Dr.  Jensen  Includes  the  con- 
ventional educationist's  sneer  at  the  Ill-suc- 
cess  of  New   York   City's   Higher   HorlBons 
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program  In  the  high  schools.  He  does  not 
say,  however,  that  Higher  Horizons  was  the 
starveling,  misbegotten  offspring  of  the  de- 
cidedly successful  Demonstration  School 
Project.  And  he  does  not  point  out,  either, 
that  one  failed  where  the  other  had  got 
results,  because  of  a  very  drastic  cut  In  the 
per  pupil  Investment. 

The  truth  Is.  you  cannot  say  that  "com- 
pensatory education"  is  no  remedy,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  systematic,  radical 
school  Improvement — a  much  better  descrip- 
tion— has  never  really  been  tried  anywhere 
In  the  United  States.  High  costs  have  been 
one  mam  reason.  We  shall  never  have  ghetto 
schools  that  really  educate,  until  the  Federal 
Oovernmnet  pays  most  of  the  bill  for  them. 

Another  reason,  considerably  more  dis- 
creditable, has  been  the  doctrinaire  hang- 
ups of  ultra-liberal  educationists.  School  in- 
tegration was  their  unique  remedy,  until  Just 
the  other  day.  While  that  lasted,  ghetto 
school  Improvement  was  openly  sabotaged, 
as  a  supposed  enemy  of  Integration. 

Belatedly,  these  doctrinaire  liberals  were 
then  forced  to  face  the  cruel  facts  of  our  ur- 
ban demographic  patterns.  Whereupon  they 
leaped  straight  from  Integration  to  advocat- 
ing a  system  of  "community  control"  that 
might  be  made  to  order  for  George  C.  Wal- 
lace. 

Typical  of  the  sabotage  above-mentioned 
was  the  outrageously  slanted  report  con- 
demning the  more  effective  schools  program, 
comprising  21  New  York  primary  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  Because  of  the  saboteurs.  It 
Is  now  adrift  and  leaderless,  though  there 
are  now  reasons  to  hope  that  It  will  soon  be 
rescued. 

Even  the  MES  program  had  oblvous  and 
grave  faults,  moreover,  for  Instance,  there 
were  no  rules  changes  to  prevent  the  enor- 
mously high  rates  of  pupil  turn-over  that 
are  common  In  ghetto  schools.  And  even  MES 
was  no  more  than  a  small  Initial  experiment. 

Truly  systematic,  overall  school  Improve- 
ment should  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
diet  supplements  for  pregnant  women  living 
In  deep  poverty,  to  Insure  full  brain  develop- 
ment of  their  babies.  In  the  worst  neighbor- 
hoods, the  actual  school  experience  should 
then  start  in  pre-klndergarten.  or  even  In 
pre-pre-klndergarten;  for  the  younger  the 
children  are,  the  easier  It  Is  to  overcome  their 
language  handicaps. 

School  Improvement  should  extend,  too, 
from  primary  and  elementary  school  all  the 
way  to  high  school.  It  should  Include  new 
text  books,  using  the  plain  old  teaching 
methods,  which  Dr.  Jensen  rightly  remarks 
work  better  with  ghetto  children — McGuf- 
fey's  Readers,  let  us  say,  wnth  appropriate 
emphasis  on  black  history.  And  it  should 
also  Include  a  maximum  of  enriching  after- 
school  experience. 

If  rightly  done  and  generally  done,  all  this 
■will  cost  billions  a  year.  But  no  price  is  too 
high  to  pay  to  equip  the  next  generation  In 
the  ghettos  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in 
American  society. 

Symposium  on  the  First  Anniversary  op 
THE  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission   on  Civil  Disorders 

(Sponsored    by    Georgetown    University    and 
the  S.  &  H.  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C 
March  4-5,  1969) 

"The  Response  of  Local  Governments  to 
the  Report,"  Mr.  Frank  Manklewlcz,  press 
secretary  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, syndicated  columnist, 

"Our  Schools  and  the  Kerner  Report,"  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  syndicated  columnist,  author. 

"Psychological  Blocks  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Report,"  Dr.  John  Spiegel,  direc- 
tor of  the  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Violence,  Brandels  University. 

"The  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  the  Ker- 
ner Report,"  Rev.  Calvin  Morris,  associate 
director  of  Operation  Breadbasket. 
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"Promises  and  Realities,"  Dr,  Ralph  David 
Abernathy,  Initiator  of  the  noted  Montgom- 
ery bus  boycott,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  leader  of 
the  Poor  Peoples  March   1968 

"One  Year  After,"  Mr.  Donald  Canty,  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  Information  Center. 
Urban  America,  Inc.;  author  of  "One  Year 
After,"  the  follow-up  study  on  the  Kerner 
Report, 

[Prom    the    McGraw-Hill    "Encyclopedia    of 

Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union") 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Trofim  Denisovich 
Lysenko 
Lysenko,  Trofim  Denisovich  (1898-),  biol- 
ogist and  agriculturist.  Fellow.  Ac,  of  S., 
Ukrainian  SSR  (1934),  All-Unlon  Ac.  of 
Agricultural  S.  (1935) ;  fellow  and  member  of 
the  executive  board,  Ac.  of  S.,  USSR  (1939». 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labor  (1945).  Since  1937. 
member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Union.  Graduate 
of  the  Poltava  School  of  Horticulture  (1917) 
and  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  (1925)  In 
Kiev.  Associated  with  the  Kirovabad  Experi- 
mental Selective  Center  (1925-29):  head  of 
the  All-Unlon  Institute  of  Genetics  In  No- 
vorossiysk and  of  the  Institute  of  Genetics. 
Ac.  of  S.  (1940),  President  of  the  All-Unlon 
Academy  of  ALgrlcultural  Sciences  (1938). 
A  disciple  of  'V.  I.  Mlchurln.  L  became  known 
for  his  vernalization  process  of  seeds  of  spring 
wheat  which,  he  claimed,  endowed  It  with 
characteristics  of  winter  wheat.  L's  doctrine 
that  characteristics  acquired  through  en- 
vironmental Influences  are  Inherited  has  be- 
come a  highly  controversial  subject.  He  op- 
posed and  rejected  the  theories  of  heredity 
accepted  by  most  geneticists  ( '"Welsmanlsm- 
Mendellsm-Morganlsm").  Being  in  line  with 
the  Marxian  Ideology,  he  won  the  support  of 
the  party.  The  teaching  of  biology  in  the 
USSR  was  adjusted  to  L's  theories.  The  peak 
of  L's  power  was  reached  In  1948,  when  a 
great  conclave  was  summoned  at  the  Lenin 
Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  on  July  31 
to  "consider  the  situation  In  the  biological 
sciences."  Stalin  gave  his  personal  support  to 
L  and.  at  the  time,  any  scientist  who  was 
opposed  to  L's  doctrine  became  subject  to 
reprisals.  His  most  renowned  opponent,  Nlko- 
lay  I,  VavUov,  the  leading  geneticist  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  died  in  a  Slberl-.m  concentra- 
tion camp  during  World  War  II  Presently, 
L  has  moved  to  the  background  and  other 
theories  are  officially  accepted.  Author  of 
Heredity  and  Its  Variability  ( 1943:  English, 
1946):  The  Science  of  Biology  Today  (Eng- 
lish, 1949);  Problems  of  Genetics,  Selection, 
and  Seed  Processing  (6th  ed  .  1952 1;  Stage 
Development  of  Plants  (1952).  Stalin  prizes 
(1941.  1943,  19491,  six  Orders  of  Lenin.  Order 
of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labor,  and  others.  (See 
also  Genetics,) 


ATTACK  ON  INSECTICIDES  AND 
PESTICIDES  IN  OUR  WATER 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  over  the  poten- 
tial danger  that  the  use  of  insecticides 
and  pesticides  may  have  on  the  waters 
of  our  country. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  from  west- 
em  Michigan  tells  the  story  of  145  cases 
of  coho  salmon  being  impounded  by 
health  authorities  because  traces  of  an 
insecticide  were  found  in  the  salmon. 

Tliat  incident,  plus  the  action  of  the 
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Peiuisylvania  State  Senate  In  pa-sslng  a 
bill  to  ban  the  ase  of  DDT.  and  my  own 
Concern  in  this  area  f;iu.-,f.<i  rne  to  wnte 
a  letter  to  the  'hHirmar.  of  the  Sub- 
committee nu  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  Mr  MrsKii:  | 
a.sklni?  that  the  subcommittee  undertake 
a  study  to  determine  the  efTects  of  in- 
secticides and  pe-stlcldes  as  a  potentially 
dangerous  .source  of  pxillution 

I  am  gratified  that  m  a  letter  to  me 
dated  March  10  Senator  MrsKrE  indi- 
cated that  he  ha.s  directed  a  technical 
statT  member  t  >  undertake  such  a  study 
and  that,  on  the  ba^is  of  that  studv 
hearings  will  be  heard 

Senator  Muskie  also  Indicates  his  con- 
cern -over  the  potential  damjer  to  the 
alteration  of  our  water  environment  from 
the  persistent  chemicals  u.sed  in  pesti- 
cides and  Insecticides  •• 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  leadership  in  the 
neld  of  water  pollution  and  express  my 
appret:iatlon  for  his  favorable  response 
U)  my  iUKgesticn  that  studies  be  under- 
taken and  hearings  held  on  this  poten- 
tiaLy  dangerous  problem. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  H    CHARLES 


HON.  JEKRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    C.M.lf  'RMU 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr     PETTIS     Mr    Speaker,    two    .Mr 
Force    installations     In     my     district- 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  ;n  San  Bernardino 
and  Oeortfe   Air  Force  Base  in  Vlctor- 
vlU^-and  March  Air  Force  Base  in  near- 
by Riverside,  are  continuing  to  play  an 
e.xtremely  vital  role  In  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses. .Ail  have  been  deeply  Involved  in 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  .Asia,  and  the 
people   of   my   district    are    verv   much 
aware  of   the  contribution   these   bases 
have  made  to  our  efforts  there  The  Hon- 
orable Robert  H   Charles.  .A.sslstant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Lnstallations 
and    Logistics,    recently    spoke    at    the 
Armed  Forces  Day  banquet  m  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Orange  Show  in 
San  Bernardino    He  e.xplalned  the  part 
Played  by  these  th.'-ee  bases  in  the  Air 
Forces  overall  program,  especially  as  it 
pertains  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  to 
the  future  of  the  Air  Force    I  would  like 
to  share  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues: 
H    N     Robert  H    Ch\ries 
This  occasion  tonight  provides  a  fining  od- 
portunlty    to    discuss    the    role    which    our 
miutarv  fores  play  In  achieving  national  ob- 
lectlves,   and    to   ta!H   about   our   future   Air 
Force    r  And   m  this  audience  manv  people 
who  are  knowledgeable  on  military  affairs— 
Congres.sman     Pettis      the    alwavs-lnformed 
members    ,>f    the    .\merlcan    Legion    and     of 
course   these  many  be-rlbboned  officers 

Seeing  these  Officers  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  my  several  visits  to  South- 
east .Asia  and  my  observations  of  our  com- 
bined forces  In  action  On  one  such  visit  a 
year  ago.  I  was  departing  Bangkok  for  Saigon 
when  the  Viet  Coiik'  attacked  the  United 
States  Embassy  there  I  called  General 
-Momyer  the  Commander  of  the  7th  -■Mr  Force 
In  Saigon,  and  asked  if  I  should  pr  .oeed  to 
Saigon  He  allowed  as  how  he  did  not  need 
any  policy  decisions  at  that  time! 


I  went  .)ii  lo  Guam.  fr. mi  which  we  were 
then  I'oQdiictlng  continuous  B  52  bombing 
usaults  in  support  of  our  ground  forces. 
Including  ;hf«e  at  Khe  Sanh  This  tactlcai 
mlMlon  WHS  A  new  and  distinctive  role  for 
B-62'9.  which  were  de.slijned  only  for  stra- 
tegic missions 

I.et  ua  examine  for  a  moment  the  siege  of 
Kne  Siinh 

The  full  panoply  o(  alrpower  made  It  an 
aKied  vicTjry  It  made  poeelble  the  de- 
•ermlned  stand  nf  a  force  of  less  than  6.0O0 
C  S  Marines  and  South  Vletname.se  r.'ingers 
besleitPd  bv  at  lea«t  20  iWO  .North  Vietnamese 
regulars  .Aft^r  10  weeks  of  systematic  de- 
struction from  the  air.  the  enemy  withdrew. 
During  that  T3-(1ay  air  campaign,  our  air- 
craft flew  24  449  surtles  .Mr  Force  pilots 
dropped  7:3.765  tons  of  the  95.430  total  bomb 
tonnage  Of  this.  59.543  tons  were  dropped 
from  B  Si  i  .Saw  aircrews  dropped  7  941 
tons  and  .Marine  Corps  pilots  13.724 

One  enemy  redment  lost  75  percent  of  Its 
men  to  a  B  52  strike  according  to  a  prlsuner's 
testimony 

Wlthrjut  alrpower  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh 
w<n;;d  have  ended  differently  The  turnabout 
f.'om  a  much-needed  enemy-antlclpated 
vlc*,<iry  to  their  defeat  was  a  major  mile- 
stone In  the  Vleti>,im  War  Hlstorv  .mav 
show  It  to  have  been  a  significant  turning 
point 

The  B  53'3  have  plaved  a  central  role  In 
suppreeslng  and  blunting  the  enemy  effort 
in  Southeast  .\ala  Bi^th  as  citizens  and 
neighbors,  you  can  be  proud  not  only  of  the 
part  the  B  52  s  on  alert  at  March  and  other 
-Mr  Force  b&ses  have  played  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  m  our  nation's  strategic  de- 
fense--their  prlm.iry  role — but  :Uso  of  S.AC's 
role  in  acUon  for  which  it  was  not  orlgln.iUy 
intended 

To  shift  emphasis  to  Norton,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  Importance  of  airlift  to  our 
national  objectives  The  evolution  of  airlift, 
with  I  Us  varied  applications,  is  perhaps  the 
least  publicized  but  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
t.int  aspects  of  our  military  capability 

Like  most  technological  revolutions,  the 
one  th.1t  his  taken  place  in  military  airlift 
had  evolutionary  rnots  During  the  First 
World  War  most  military  planners  consid- 
ered the  airplane  a  toy  The  term  alrpower 
did  not  exUt.  and  the  potential  of  the  air- 
plane ad  a  logistics  tool  a  transporter  of  per- 
sons and  cargo,  was  considered,  but  not  seri- 
ously 

In  the  Second  World  War.  alrpower  became 
a  meaningful  term,  related  primarily  to  the 
destructive  power  of  airborne  weap<jns  But 
airlift,  m  that  war.  and  even  In  the  K  irean 
con.llct  Involved  the  delivery  of  relatively 
small,  high  priority  Itenis  in  support  of  forces 
whose  mobility  was  supplied  predominantly 
by  surface  transport. 

It  was  not  until  the  1960'3  that  long-range 
aL-lirt  began  to  come  into  Its  own  A  little 
over  a  year  ago.  In  Operation  Eagle  Thrust, 
the  AJr  Force  airlifted  two  .Army  brigades 
with  their  equipment.  10.000  troops  and  5.300 
tons  of  cargo,  from  Kentucky  to  Vietnam. 
This  operation  required  only  400  flights — 
mostly  C-14rs  and  a  few  C-133s  and— if 
total  elapsed  time  had  been  a  critical  fac- 
tor— could  have  been  completed  In  a  week. 
even  under  non-emergency  cfndlticns.  The 
recent  exerci.*e  In  Western  Germany  demon- 
strated to  all  concerned  our  capability  to 
react  quickly  to  a  crisis  In  Europe,  or  else- 
where. Today  we  have  14  squadrons  of  C- 
UI's-  over  230  aircraft,  and  within  a  year 
we  will  be  receiving  C-5's  Into  the  active 
Inventory  Eventually,  our  entire  strategic 
airlift  force  will  consist  of  C-141's  and  C  5*s. 
This  means  that  Norton  will  continue  to  per- 
form a  mission  of  the  greatest  Importance  to 
the  present  and  future  security  of  this  na- 
tion. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  C-5,  In 
another  context  During  the  past  several 
months  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  stories 


and  read  accounts,  mostly  critical,  concern- 
ing the  high  cost  of  new  systems,  particularly 
the  C  5  We  are  all  concerned  with  these 
high  costA.  but  It  is  Indeed  curious  that  the 
C  5  program  should  be  singled  out  In  thl.s 
manner  As  taxpayers  and  as  community 
leaders.  I  believe  you  should  know  the  facts 
concerning  that  program 
Let's  look  at  the  record 

First,  with  respect  to  technical  perform- 
ance- which  Is  what  we  are  really  after.  On 
other  major  aircraft  programs,  actual  per- 
formance has  averaged  less  than  90'"r  of 
promi.sed  performance  Somewhat  better,  bur  . 
still  well  below  proposed  performance,  is  the 
record  on  the  highly  succe.ssful  C-141 — like 
the  C  5  a  subsonic  Jet  transport  designed 
and  built  by  the  same  division  of  the  same 
company 

.Now  lets  look  at  the  C  5.  which  Involved 
a  considerably  greater  technical  advance 
than  the  C-I4i.  and  therefore  has  been  more 
difficult  to  achieve  All  flight  test  and  other 
data  now  available  (3'2  years  after  contract 
go-ahead  and  after  8  months  of  flying)  indi- 
cate that  actual  performance  will  come  to 
101";,  of  promised  performance — It  will  ac- 
tually I'xreed  promised  performance  by  1  1 
This  Is  in  contrast  to  performance  degrada- 
tions of  over  10'" 

With  respect  to  costs  on  the  C  5.  we  are  of 
course  disappointed  But  again,  let's  look  at 
the  record  .According  to  Independent  studies 
actual  costs  on  other  defense  systems  have 
e.xceeded  their  estimated  costs  by  up  t<,> 
several  hundred  percent  .A  large  portion  of 
the.se  increases  resulted  from  legitimate  pro- 
gram changes  cau.sed  either  by  technological 
advances  during  the  period  of  development 
and  production,  or  by  shifting  military  re- 
quirements A  substantial  amount,  however 
wa.s  due  to  the  fact  that  most  contracts  for 
major  systems  were  on  a  cost-plus  basl.'^ 
which  provided  little  If  any  motivation  for 
economy  and  were  not  awarded  prlce-com- 
petltlvely  Of  12  systems  reviewed  In  a  Har- 
vard Business  School  study,  only  one  Involved 
an  'fjverrun"  of  less  than  lOC'r. 

Cost  pressures,  particularly  In  aircraft 
have  been  notably  severe  In  recent  years  for 
two  specific  reasons 

First  What  In  1964  was  a  relatively  minor 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  turned  Into 
a  major  conflict  and  greatly  Increased  the 
demand  for  military  aircraft  For  example 
ui\  June  30.  1964.  we  had  21.000  mlUtarv 
personnel  in  Southeast  Asia  Two  years  later 
that  figure  had  grown  to  322,000,  and  by  De- 
cember   1967     had    reached    588.000. 

Second  There  was  an  unprecedented  boom 
in  the  commercial  aircraft  market.  In  1964. 
orders  for  commercial  Jet  transports  totaled 
$1  132  billion  For  the  next  three  years,  they 
more  than  tripled,  averaging  $3  813  billion  in 
each  of  those  years  In  1967  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  commercial  .Urcraft  deliveries,  in 
pounds  of  manufactured  hardware,  exceeded 
military  aircraft  deliveries. 

Ether  of  these  causes,  both  of  which  oc- 
curred after  the  beginning  of  the  C-5  pro- 
kjram.  would  have  brought  about  a  signlflcant 
disruption  in  the  aircraft  market  Their 
ci.:ncurrency  created  a  major  upheaval  E\-en 
in  the  non-aircraft  field.  It  has  been  great 
For  example,  the  estimated  cost  of  68  escort 
ships  planned  for  the  1970's  recently  rose 
from  93  billion  to  $5  billion  in  one  year 
On  a  more  modest  scale  and  one  close  to 
home,  only  last  week  a  club  in  Washington 
came  out  with  a  letter  to  its  members  Indi- 
cating that  renovation  costs  estimated  at 
$  I  600.000  last  year  would  now  come  to 
*a. 750.000  an  increase  of  66''  in  one  year 
Now  let's  compare  all  this  with  the  C-5 
program,  which  is  not  cost-plus,  and  was 
awarded  price-competitively.  The  current 
estimated  cost  to  the  Government  of  84  328 
billion  is  25  '  more  than  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mate made  in  1964  at  the  beginning  of  the 
progr.am.  adjusted  to  reflect  the  current  size 
of  the  airplane    That   1964  estimate  was  In 
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constant  1964  dollars;  it  made  no  allowance 
!or  general  economic  inflation.  Including 
mrtation,  the  current  eetlmate  exceeds  the 
adjusted  1964  Air  Force  estimate  by  $383 
nUlllon,  or  less  than  10'",.  Over  the  eVi-year 
jyerlod  of  this  contract,  the  Increase  comes  to 
less  than  1 '  -  '1  per  year. 

What  the  C-5  critics  have  failed  to  do  Is 
to  ask  the  most  critical  question  of  all, 
namely,  "compared  to  what?"  I  suggest  they 
try  to  find  any  major  aircraft  program  In  the 
la*t  10  or  20  years  in  which  the  actual  tech- 
nical performance  exceeded  either  the  con- 
tractor's proposal  or  his  contractual  commit- 
ment (both  of  which  are  happening  on  the 
C-5)  and  m  which  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  expected  to  be  within  26%  of  the 
.\;r  Force's  original  estimate,  excluding  In- 
fi.atlon,  and  within  10'", .  Including  Inflation. 
Do  those  critics  prefer  90'"c  technical  per- 
lormance  to  101 '"r  performance?  No  one  Is 
pleased  with  a  I0-to-25<''r  cost  Increase,  but 
do  those  critics  prefer  one  several  times  that 
.unount? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  recent  Congressional  hearings 
,  n  this  matter  did  not  present  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  C-5  program. 

Now  perhaps  It  Is  time  to  touch  upon  the 

future,   where   as   Charles   Kettering   put   it, 

we  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

One  of  your  neighbors  here  Is  the  Space 
and  Missile  Systems  Organization,  commonly 
;--.uown  as  SAMSO,  at  El  Segundo.  This  orga- 
nization oversees  the  development  and  ac- 
quisition of  space  hardware  for  the  Air  Force 
.IS  well  as  the  Air  Force  support  role  In  the 
national  space  effort.  Of  special  significance 
hese  days  are  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
t.>ry.  the  Defense  Satellite  Communications 
.System  which  presently  consists  of  19  satel- 
lites and  30  ground  terminals  world-wide, 
ind  Project  START — which  Is  short  for 
Spacecraft  Technology  and  Advanced  Re- 
entry Tests."  Under  this  latter  program,  the 
Mr  Force  Is  working  towards  the  vehicle  that 
can  fly  both  in  space  and  In  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. Hopefully,  a  high-performance  re- 
isable  spacecraft  such  as  this  could  provide 
.-ignlflcant  mission  flexibility  as  well  as  re- 
tuced  operational  costs.  If  both  the  MOL  and 
the  START  programs  should  develop  success- 
fully, future  astronauts  could  perform  a  num- 
S)er  of  different  missions,  such  as  Inspection 
and  repair  of  satellites,  exchange  of  space 
I  rewE,  space  rescue,  and  then  enter  the  atmos- 
phere In  a  lifting  body  and  land  at  a  desig- 
nated airfield.  A  rather  exciting  future! 

There  are  several  other  new  programs  un- 
der various  stages  of  development  within  the 
Air  Force  with  which  you  should  be  familiar. 

There  is  AWACS,  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System.  AWACS  is  a  vital  defense 
system  which  will  perform  a  dual  role:  a 
survivable  early  warning  command  and  con- 
trol center  to  detect  enemy  aircraft,  track 
them,  and  direct  defensive  weapons  against 
tliem.  It  win  also  function  as  a  command  and 
control  system  for  rapid  deployment  of  tacti- 
cal forces  and  their  Initial  operations  until 
itround-based  radar/ communications  net- 
works can  be  established.  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  procure  this  system,  it  'will  be  opera- 
tional in  the  mld-70'8. 

Our  continuing  study  of  the  manned 
bomber  requirement  during  the  last  year 
has  re-enforced  our  previous  conclusion  that 
the  principal  problem  Is  penetration  capa- 
bility, more  specifically,  the  ability  of  the 
force  to  survive  in  a  much  more  advanced 
Soviet  air  defense  environment  In  the  mld- 
I970's.  In  such  an  environment,  new  pene- 
tration aids  and  weajxjns  are  needed.  One  of 
•hese  new  weapons,  the  Short-Range  Attack 
Missile  (SRAM)  Is  now  well  along  In  develop- 
ment and  win  be  entering  the  forces  In  the 
larly  1970's.  Development  will  be  Initiated 
:n  FY  1970  on  still  another  new  weapon,  the 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD).  Work 
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Is  also  continuing  on  a  variety  of  improved 
electronic  warfare  countermeasures  equip- 
ment. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  deelgn  of  a 
proposed  replacement  for  the  B-52  in  the 
1978  and  later  time  fierlod.  ITils  new  bomber, 
known  as  the  "Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft,"  or  AMSA  for  short,  would  carry 
both  the  SRAM  and  the  SCAD  as  well  as  nu- 
clear and  conventional  gravity  bombs. 

Air  Superiority  against  a  first-rate  alr- 
p>ower  continues  to  be  the  most  Important 
mission  of  the  Tactical  Air  Force,  In  which 
your  neighbor,  George  Air  Force  Base,  plays 
such  a  distinguished  role.  In  the  cast  of 
characters  In  the  drama  of  combat  flying, 
the  spotlight  unerringly  fails  upon  the 
fighter  pilot.  The  image  of  man  and  his  air- 
craft alone  In  combat — the  tradition  of  indi- 
vidualism which  characterizes  tills  breed 
of  men  Is  their  hallmark — their  (X)de — and 
their  monument.  'Vou  know  all  too  well 
their  achievements  In  the  air  war  In  North 
Vietnam. 

In  the  mld-1970's,  the  P-4  will  be  the 
only  aircraft  In  the  Air  Force  fighter  and 
attack  force  primarily  designed  to  achieve 
and  maintain  control  of  the  air.  A  new  Air 
Force  aircraft,  the  F-15.  is  needed  to  provide 
and  maintain  air  superiority  over  the  battle- 
field In  any  future  war. 

The  P-15  will  be  a  sln.gle-pla/:e,  twin- 
engine  Jet  fighter  which  should  be  opera- 
tional m  the  mld-1970's.  It  will  have  an 
extremely  high  power-to-weight  ratio  and 
low  'Wing  loading,  thus  providing  great 
maneuverability,  a  high  rate  of  turn,  and 
rapid  acceleration.  Although  designed  to 
provide  and  maintain  air  superiority,  the 
F-15's  avionics  and  fire  control  systems  will 
give  It  a  substantial  air-to-ground  capability 
as  well. 

One  final  remark.  So  many  of  our  young 
people  who  have  served  their  nation  and 
have  returned  to  civilian  life,  and  so  many 
of  our  young  men  and  women  in  the  Service 
today  represent  a  new  breed — university- 
trained,  courageous,  proficient — professionals 
in  every  sense. 

Young  Americans  like  those  I  have  met 
throughout  the  Air  Force  have  been  called 
upon  to  face  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  war 
and  are  meeting  these  tests  with  a  maturity 
and  a  dignity  which  is  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  Americans  everywhere.  These  are  not 
hippies,  TTiese  are  not  the  uneducated  who 
would  presume  to  educate  our  educators. 

We  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
talent  among  us. 


TORNADOES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Vir.  ZWACH.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are 
again  approaching  that  season  of  the 
year  when  tornadoes  ■will  take  another 
frightening  toll  of  livps  and  property. 
While  my  own  State  is  not  usually  sub- 
jected to  the  full  impact  of  these  death- 
dealing  devices  of  nature,  still  a  city  of 
some  3,000  people  within  my  district  wit- 
nessed the  firsthand  effects  of  such  a 
tornado.  After  personal  inspection  of  the 
ravages  and  damages  done  by  this  storm, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  greater  effort  must 
be  made  on  our  part  to  learn  more  about 
the  origin,  the  causes,  and  the  methods 
of  controlling,  or  dissipating  them  in 
order  to  save  lives  and  property. 
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I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
conduct  research  programs  in  an  effort 
to  fill  the  knowledge  gap  about  torna- 
does. The  bill  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  sewer  storms  service. 

If  this  bill  can  prevent  just  one  torna- 
do from  hitting  an  area,  this  project 
will  have  been  proven  economically 
feasible.  I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeking  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 


MINK  IMPORTS  STILL  IMPERIL  U.S. 
PRODUCERS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mink  im- 
ports have  plagued  the  American  mink 
industry'  to  the  point  where  over  half  of 
the  mink  ranchers  in  America  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  since  1962.  Just  7 
years  ago,  there  were  7,200  domestic  pro- 
ducers. One  year  ago,  there  were  only 
3,159,  a  loss  of  56  percent.  The  situation 
has  not  appreciably  improved  and  many 
more  ranchers  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  in  the  past  12  months. 

In  the  face  of  foreign  imports,  the 
price  of  mink  pelts  has  fallen  to  approxi- 
mately $14.50.  For  most  U.S.  producers, 
this  price  is  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Hoping  for  relief,  hundreds  of  mink 
farmers  have  put  their  production  into 
storage,  and  have  subsisted  on  loans  on 
those  pelts,  at  the  extremely  high  inter- 
est rates  now  prevailing. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared 
a  report  for  me  which  shows  that  im- 
ports of  mink  furskins  in  calendar  1968 
totaled  4.477,751.  This  figure  represents 
over  half  of  the  total  mink  used  m 
America  last  year. 

I  join  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  today  m  introducing  a  proposal 
to  stem  the  flood  of  mink  imports  while 
preserving  a  fair  segment  of  the  domestic 
market  for  foreign  producers. 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  unfair  advantages  foreign  producer.s 
possess.  Low  costs  of  labor,  feed,  and 
capital  have  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
producers  in  many  nations  can  ship  pelts 
to  our  shores  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  in  America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
institute  the  needed  regulations  so  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can mink  industiT- 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  1 

HR.  — 
A  bill  to  .amend  *he  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 

United  Sta*es  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 

duty  on  whole  skins  cf  mink 

Be  it  enacted  hv  the  Senate  and  Hc-u^e  rf 
KrprcsentativPS  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  r.ssembled.  That  In) 
schedule  1,  part  5.  .-ubpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  cf  the  United  States  (19  US  C. 
12021  is  fimended  ';::•  Inserting  after  item 
123  50  the  following  new  items: 
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123  60 


123.  S2 


173  65 
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*ho(«  5(1105  of  Tiink  «h«th«r  Of  not  1f»55«il(>e«  fteadnol*  i  to  tins  lutipjirt) 
In  Mch  calendar  y«ar  Oelore  the  entry  or  inittidriwal  irom  «<ri>iou5» 
tor  copiumolion  ot  lfi«  numlMr  ol  5uch  jliin5  urtiict)  »<)u4l'.  4;f      .it  ttie 
lomeitit  consumption  a\  5ucn  jkinj  during  that  year  j5  «5timated  o« 
the  SicreUfjf  o(  Agriculture  under  Deadnola  6  to  this  5ubpaft  Free 

In  each  calendar  year  after  the  entry,  jr  withdrawal  Irom  «arehous« 
tor  con5umptHjn  of  the  numher  o»  juch  iliinj  MhKh  equals  40  .:  o(  th«  I 

domestit  consumption  of  5uch  shins  during  that  year  as  eilimaled  Dy 
the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  under  headnole  6  to  this  subpart  SV-  ^  ^\ 

Plates  made  if  two  or  more  «hol«  jkns  of  mink,  whether  or  not  dresMd        '  Vy~,.  ad  val 


Fiw 


Vl%  »d  val 
50%  «d  vil. 


(bi  Thp  headnote*  for  schedule  1.  part  5. 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedule*  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnotps 

'5    The  a«t({re(fate  number  of  dressed  whole 
skins  of  mi.'iic  which  may  be  entered  under 
Item   123  60  during  each  calendar  year  after 
I9fl9    shall    not    exceed    the    average    annual 
number  of  such  aklns  which  were  imported 
Into  the  United  States  during  the  5  calendar 
years  preceding  each  such  year    The  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture,   for  each   calendar   vear 
after  19«9   shall,  before  the  beginning  of  such 
year,  determine,  publish    and  certify  to  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury    the   average   an- 
nual number  of  dressed  whole  skins  of  mink 
which  were  impcjrted  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  5  calendar  years  preceding  .such 
year    In  making  such  determination  for  any 
calendar  year,   the  Secretary  of  .\grlculture 
shall   dse   estimates   for  any   p>ortlon   of   the 
Immediately     preceding    calendar     year    for 
which  final  statistic*  are  not  available    De- 
terminations made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  -his  paragraph  shall  be  flnal 
■8    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar    year    after    I9fl9.    shall,    before    the 
beginning   of   such    year,    estimate,    publish, 
and  certify  U)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  number  of  whole  sklna  of  mink  that  will 
be  domestically  consumed  during  such  year 
Eatlmatlons  made  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture under  this  paragraph  shall  be  final   ■ 
SEC    2    The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles    entered,    or    withdrawn    from    ware- 
house,   for   consumption    on    or   after   Janu- 
ary   1.    1970 


BENEFICI.\L  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FXTX-TIME  STUDENTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n^iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  allow  the  full- 
time  students  a  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  moving  to  a  new  place  of  full- 
time  study  This  bill  does  not  crtate  a 
tax  loophole,  but  establishes  parity  be- 
tween full-time  students  who  are  forced 
to  change  their  principal  places  of  abod^ 
In  order  to  continue  their  studies  and 
employees  who  must  move  to  a  new  place 
of  employment.  Employees  already  re- 
ceive this  favorable  tax  treatment  under 
section  217  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  It  Ls  my  feeling  that  the  same 
treatment  .should  be  accorded  to  the 
movmg  expenses  of  full-time  students 

The  policy  behind  my  proposal  Is  sim- 
ply that  the  moves  which  a  full-time 
student  must  make  are  out  of  his  control 
to  the  .same  extent  that  an  employees 
moves  are  Moreover,  a  student  s  rea- 
sons for  moving  are  socially  iu.st  as  con- 
structive as  are  the  reasons  of  a  new  em- 
ployee In  this  day  of  hitih  specialization. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  man  or  woman 
still  to  be  a  full-time  student  after  he  or 
she  has  family  responsibilities  and  an 
entire  household  to  move  I  feel  that  It  is 
no    more    fair    to    require    a    full-time 


student  to  bear  the  costs  of  such 
moves  to  a  new  place  of  study,  than  it  Is 
to  ask  a  new  employee  to  bear  the  cost 
of  moving  to  a  new  place  of  work.  If  any- 
thing, students,  most  of  whom  receive 
no  rewular  compensation  while  they  are 
studying,  are  In  a  worse  position  to 
meet  the  oft<»n  very  high  expenses  of 
moving  themselves  and  their  families 
than  are  regularly  salaried  employees. 

The  bill  I  have  submitted.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contains  several  safeguards  to  insure 
that  only  the  legitimate  moving  ex- 
pen.se.s  of  full-time  students  are  deduct- 
ible In  general,  the  bill  is  modeled  on 
the  present  section  217.  and  follows  the 
structure  and  reasoning  of  that  section 
wherever  possible.  Thus  the  statement 
of  a  (general  rule  is  followed  by  sections 
which  define  moving  expenses,  state  the 
conditions  for  allowance,  and  enumerate 
the  rules  for  application  of  these  con- 
ditions The  bill  follows  .section  217  in 
disallowing  moving  expen.ses  which  are 
reimbursed  to  the  taxpayer 

Finally.   Mr    Speaker.   I  .should  men- 
tion that  my  bill  would  not  allow  the  de- 
duction  of   .summer   or   other   vacation 
travel    expenses    of    students     For    one 
thing,  the  .student's  move  must  be  "in 
connection  with  the  commencement  of 
.study  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  a  new  place  of  study."  Moreover. 
the  taxpayer  must  be  a  full-time  student 
for  a  specified  minimum  time  following 
the  move  before  he  can  qualify  for  the 
moving  expenses  deduction  established 
here.  Thus  aU  in  all,  I  feel  the  bill  strikes 
a  good  balance  between  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  income  tax  law  which  al- 
low  no   moving   expenses    to   new   stu- 
dents, and  a  proposal  which  would  allow 
students  to  deduct  all  of  their  moving 
expenses.   The   strongest   argument   for 
the  bill,  it  .seems  to  me,  is  that  moving 
expenses   deduction   is   already   allowed 
to   new   employees   in   connection   with 
commencement  of  work  at  a  new  place 
of  employment.  It  is  time  to  t,'lve  the  full- 
time  student,  who  often  has  household 
and  family  responsibilities  comparable  to 
those  of  a  new  employee,  the  same  bene- 
ficial tax  treatment. 


sources,  oil  and  vessel,  which  to  date  have 
not  been  subject  to  control. 

The  recent  disastrous  oil  leakage  that 
occurred  olT  the  Santa  Barbara  coast  in 
California,  with  the  resultant  damage  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  to  the  shoreline, 
dramatically  highlights  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Also,  the  increase  In  the  use  of  our 
waters  by  boating  enthusiasts  as  well  as 
commercial  boatowners  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  consider  controls  over  the 
discharges  from  these  vessels 

I  believe  that  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  controlling  these  two  sources  of 
pollution  and  I  ur^e  its  early  enactment 
by  Congress. 


NEW  CONTROLS  NEEDED  ON  OIL 
AND  VESSIX  POLLUTION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  recently  I 
have  cosponsored  S.  7.  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969.  introduced 
bv  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 

MUSKIE  ' 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
continue  the  fight  against  pollution  of 
our  rivers  and  streams  by  controlling  two 


HOGS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  an  advertising  campaign  designed 
to  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  depicted 
hogs  in  a  very  derogatory  light.  Now 
this  surely  was  not  done  deliberately: 
however,  it  did  offend  the  pork  producers 
of  Iowa,  one  of  the  greatest  pork  produc- 
ing States  in  the  Nation.  My  district,  the 
First  District  of  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest pork  producing  areas  in  the  world 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  story  by  Don  Muhm  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  about  steps  taken 
by  the  Iowa  pork  producers  to  eliminate 
any  adverse  image  created  by  the  "Keep 
America  Beautiful"  campaign: 

Sezk  Improved  Imacb  roR  Swine 
I  By  Don  Muhm) 
A  "Hogs  Are  Beautiful"  campaign  Is  being 
waged  by  the  National  Pork  Producers  Coun- 
cil, a  Des  Molnes-based  commodity  organi- 
zation vitally  interested  in  the  Image  of 
hogs  and  pork  products. 

The  chief  thrust  of  the  campaign  so  far 
la  in  the  clrculaUon  of  lapel  buttons,  which 
carry  this  three-word  message:  "Hogs  are 
BeauUful!  • 

Holland  Paul,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  pork  council,  got  the  Idea  last  year 
following  the  campaign  by  the  "Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful"  national  committee  which 
used  hogs  in  television  commercials  to  make 
the  point  that  people  shouldn't  be  pigs,  and 
shouldn't  litter  beaches,  roadways,  parks,  etc. 
So  far.  about  2.000  of  these  green  and  yel- 
low piiM  have  been  distributed  by  the  pork 
council  The  first  big  give-away  came  at  the 
pork  council's  annual  meeting  held  in 
Omaha.  Neb 

Paul  and  some  of  his  co-workers  objected 

to  the   uae  of  hogs   In   the   "Keep  America 

Beautiful"  campaign,  and  said  so  publicly 

"This    Is    a    serious    thing."    Paul    said    a 

year  ago. 

"Pork  producers  In  many  states  have  been 
financing  their  own  campaigns  to  Improve 
the  Image  of  pork  They  (the  "Keep  America 
Beautiful"  workers)  could  have  used  goats. 
buzzards  or  skunks  Instead,  and  still  have 
made  the  point  they're  trying  to  make  with 
our  pigs." 

It  was  during  a  meeting  of  pork  producers 
m  Chicago.  Ill  ,  that  Paul  got  the  Inspira- 
tion for  the  counter-attack. 

"I  was  In  a  novelty  store  in  the  loop  when 
I  saw  a  box  of  different  buttons  all  printed 
with  different  messages  on  them,"  Paul  re- 
lated. 
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"As  I  looked  at  the  buttons,  all  of  a  sud- 
den one  stood  out  from  ths  rest. 

"This  button — the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
the  store — said  simply.  Hogs  are  Beautiful!" 
And  I  told  myself,  'Heck,  yes,  they  are  beau- 
tUul.'  " 

Paul  queried  the  manager  of  the  Chicago 
store,  and  found  out  where  the  buttons 
were  manufactured. 

The  result  of  that  Chicago  experience 
was  an  order  to  Marvlc  Advertising  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.T  .  and  1,000  "Hogs  are  Beauti- 
ful!" buttons  delivered  at  the  pork  councH's 
Des   Moines  office  at  a  total  cost  of  $61. 

The  buttons  were  at  first  worn  by  a  select 
few  Individuals,  such  as  officers  and  directors 
of  the  National  Pork  Producers  Council. 

The  response  was  so  great,  a  second  order 
for  another  1,000  buttons  was  made,  and 
the  council  voted  to  give  the  buttons  away 
to  anybody  who  would  wear  one. 

About  2.000  of  the  buttons  were  made 
available  at  the  councH's  Omaha  meeting 
earlier  this  month,  where  pork  producers 
from  27  states  gathered. 

"We  had  825  people  register  for  the 
(Omaha)  meeting,  and  we  gave  out  nearly 
2,000  of  the  buttons."  Paul  said. 

He  reported  that  all  kinds  of  people — hog 
farmers,  feed  salesmen,  drug  company  rep- 
resentatives, meat  packers — grabbed  up  the 
buttons  until  the  convention  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. 

"I  don"t  know  how  much  good  these  but- 
tons are  going  to  do  for  the  Image  of  pork."" 
Paul  said.  "But  I  do  know  they're  being  used, 
and  we're  getting  a  lot  of  favorable  com- 
ment." 

One  state  pork  queen,  Claudia  Amdt  of 
LaCrosse,  Ind  ,  even  ordered  a  batch  of  the 
hog  buttons  to  take  vrtth  her  on  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

"We  Just  put  In  an  order  to  Brooklyn  for 
2,000  more,"  said  Paul.  "And  we  know  they 
won't  last."' 


CRIME  WAR?— WHAT  CRIME  WAR? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  "THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
March  14,  the  Washington  Daily  News 
published  a  front  page  editorial  on  the 
current  crime  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  light  of  current  FBI 
crime  statistics  showing  Washington  un- 
der a  spectacular  assault  from  criminal 
forces.  I  think  the  editorial  particularly 
appropriate. 

According  to  FBI  figures  we  have  seen 
a  9.5-percent  increase  in  murder  in  the 
District  between  1968  and  1967,  a  56-per- 
cent increase  in  forcible  rape,  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  robbery,  a  1.3-percent 
decrease  in  assault,  a  22-percent  Increase 
in  burglary,  a  10.5-percent  increase  in 
larceny,  and  a  33.5-percent  increase  in 
car  theft.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  category'  of  assault,  every  other  major 
crime  category  in  Washington  shows  a 
significant  and.  in  some  cases,  terrifying 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  appar- 
ent that  .something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly,  if  Washington  is  to  stop 
.short  of  becoming  a  completely  ungov- 
ernable city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
of  the  daily  tabulations  of  crime — called 
the  Crime  Clock— appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  along  with  the 
editorial  which  I  have  previously  men- 
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tioned  and  the  text  of  a  speech  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Edward  M.  Curran,  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics,  along 
with  the  remarks  by  Judge  Curran,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  best  evidence  I  have 
seen  supporting  the  enactment  of  my 
bill,  S.  327,  which  would  make  prison 
sentences  mandatory  for  those  employ- 
ing firearms  in  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in  the  District.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  days  to  come,  but  I  am  dis- 
heartened to  see  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee has  not  so  far  even  scheduled 
hearings  on  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  grows 
worse  every  day — almost  by  the  hour.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  press  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  to  immediate- 
ly help  relieve  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District.  I  am  hopeful  that  other  juris- 
dictions will  enact  similar  laws  and  I 
believe  that  there  are  some  helpful  steps 
we  can  take  on  the  national  level  to 
assist  in  the  immediate  solution  to  the 
problems  of  rising  crime. 

The  time  for  wringing  of  hands  is  past. 
Now  it  is  time  for  action  before  we  are 
completely  overrun.  I  hope  we  shall  see 
some  public  support  and  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  proposals  before  us  for  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  of  our  National  Cap- 
ital City  from  complete  abandonment  to 
the  forces  of  disorder  and  darkness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crimb  War? — What  Crime  War? 
If  only  half  of  the  growing  list  of  allega- 
tions Of  failure  by  the  D.C.  government  to  act 
against  crime  are  true,  our  mayor  and  City 
Council  have  a  powerful  lot  of  explaining  to 
do  to  the  citizens  of  this  beleaguered  city. 

While  businessmen — from  bankers  to  cor- 
ner merchants — fret  themselves  Into  multi- 
ple-ulcers over  the  robberies  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness resulting  from  fear  of  unsafe  streets,  our 
city  government  has  failed,  or  refused,  to 
take  a  number  of  actions  that  should  have 
been  taken.  And  we  find  it  hard,  If  not  ac- 
tually Impossible,  to  Justify  this  Inaction. 

We  have  some  very  serious  questions  about 
some  very  disturbing  matters: 

First,    why    has    the    District    government 

failed or  neglected,  or  refused,  as  the  case 

may  be — to  appoint  a  commission  to  qualify 
the  city  for  Federal  help  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act? 

There  is  still  time  to  do  this,  and  we  can 
still  get  the  funds — if  the  city  acts^as  soon 
as  anyone  else  gets  any.  But  every  other 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  has  already 
qualified  and  has  an  appointed  group  pre- 
sumably hard  at  work  preparing  a  program 
of  action.  Why  don"t  we? 

The  District  government  has  apparently 
Ignored — or  spurned,  or  snubbed — the  Coun- 
cil of  Governments'  sub-committees  con- 
cerned with  the  crime  war,  and  has  not  sent 
a  representative  to  meetings  which  were  held 
to  discuss  crime  problems  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  District  government  has  not 
even  appointed  a  representative,  and  thus 
has  blocked  attempts  of  the  COG  to  prepare 
an  area-wide  antl-crlme  program. 

The  District  government  apparently  has 
failed  to  make  any  decision  on  how  to  use 
new  data  processing  equipment  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  police  information  centers. 
The  D.C.  Crime  Commission  ( now  defunct) 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  for  a  speci- 
fied year-long  study  of  crime  here  came  up 
with  a  number  of  very  valid  recommenda- 
tions. The  head  of  that  commission  now  says 
the  District  has  f  aUed  to  implement  most  of 
Its  recommendations.  He  rather  bitterly  said 
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there  has  been  "an  absolute  abysmal  failure 
to  meet  and  take  on  the  crime  problem  and 
solve  It  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  city."' 

All  of  these  charges  were  made  in  the  past 
few  days  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee.  And  we  haven't  heard  any 
reply,  in  explanation,  that  makes  any  sense. 

A  press  conference  was  set  up  Wednesday 
afternoon,  ostensibly  to  give  some  explana- 
tions, but  Mayor  Washington  wasn't  there. 
His  office  said  he  was  "officially  unavailable" 
and  sent  four  representatives  who  were  un- 
able to  provide  any  satisfactory  answers. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  city's 
post  of  public  safety  director,  which  was  con- 
sidered so  highly  lmp)ortant  to  the  govern- 
ment's ojjeratlon  a  year  or  so  ago.  has  been 
vacant  now  for  eight  months,  and  there 
doesn't  seem  todav  to  be  any  inclination  to 
fill  it. 

Why?  What's  the  delay? 

Does  all  this — and  we  probably  haven't 
heard  the  last  of  the  charges  of  "abysmEil 
failure" — add  up  to  an  ignorance  of  what 
was  needed,  or  a  failure  because  of  Inexperi- 
ence on  the  part  of  our  neophyte  city  govern- 
ment, or  (perish  the  thought)  a  deliberate 
unwillingness  to  act? 

Our  police  force^and  we  mean  the  men 
themselves,  the  Individuals,  the  cops-on-the- 
beat — have  been  doing  a  tremendously  dedi- 
cated Job.  We  can  thank  them  for  the  small 
Improvement  In  the  crime  situation  which 
has  appeared  In  recent  weeks.  Apparently, 
this  Is  largely  the  result  of  over-time  hours 
worked  by  the  men.  We  aren't  faulting  them. 
In  this.  Rather,  we  feel  much  Indebted  to 
them,  and  we'd  like  for  them  to  get  the  help, 
the  backing,  the  augmentation  that  can  be 
provided.  And  we'd  like  to  know  why  they 
haven't  gotten  It. 

Somebody  had  better  come  up  with  some 
good  answers.  The  citizens  of  this  city — of 
the  entire  metrop>olltan  area- — are  fed  to  the 
teeth  with  rampant  crime  and  they  aren't 
going  to  take  all  this  lightly,  or  quietly. 

Crime  Clock 

Here  is  the  Washington  Dally  News  tally 
of  robberies  .ind  crimes  of  violence — many 
of  them  accomplished  with  guns — reported 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  24-hour 
period  ending  at  8  am.  todav,  March  14, 
1969. 

9:30  a.m.:  Jonas  Whltmore.  Negro,  owner 
of  Bishop  White  Variety  Store,  702  8th-st 
ne.  was  robbed  of  $15  by  tliree  Negroes,  two 
carrying  guns. 

11:15  a.m  :  George  Maisel.  49.  white,  truck 
driver,  was  sitting  in  his  truck  at  Water 
and  Otis  Streets,  when  he  was  robbed  of 
$115  by  two  armed  Negro  bandits 

1:20  p.m.:  George  Maisel.  the  same  man 
as  m  the  11:15  a.m.  "Crime  Clock"  Item 
was  in  his  truck  at  1634  North  Capltol-st. 
when  he  was  robbed  for  the  second  time  Mr. 
Maisel  told  the  lone  Negro  gunman.  "This  is 
the  second  time  today.""  The  bandit,  he  said, 
replied.  "Things  are  tough  all  over.""  and 
took  $60,  $15  of  it  his, 

2:50  p.m.:  Algene  Walker.  20,  Negro,  a 
clerk  at  the  High's  store.  5002  Plrst-st  nw, 
said  two  Negroes  took  S40  from  the  cash 
register  at  gunpoint, 

3  p.m.:  Betty  O  King,  48.  Negro,  a  clerk 
at  the  Community  Market.  3320  Brown-st 
nw.  was  held  up  by  two  Negroes  carrying 
pistols.  They  got  away  with  S50 

5:20  p.m  :  Owen  Jenkins,  white,  of  Balti- 
more, said  he  was  sitting  In  his  truck  at 
Flrst-st  and  Plorlda-av  when  a  man  flung 
the  door  open  and  demanded  money.  Mr. 
Jenkins  gave  the  Negro  gunman  $150  or 
$200. 

7  p.m.:  Ronald  Wallace.  13.  Negro,  of 
northeast  said  he  was  In  the  1200  block  of 
H-st  ne.  when  a  Negro  man  approached  him 
and  said.  "If  you  ha^e  any  money.  I'll  take 
It."  The  bandit,  who  had  his  iiand  In  his 
pocket  as  tho  he  had  a  gun.  took  35  cents. 

7:15  p.m  :  Stephen  Drogln.  26.  white,  of 
Oreenbelt  was  Inside  826  S-st  ne.  when  two 
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Negroes  shoved  him  into  a  corner,  pc'lnted 
a  gun  at  him  and  demanded  money  They 
got • 1 1 

8  57  p  m  Irving  Pincus.  59  white,  owner 
of  the  Bruokland  liquor  store.  3000  13'h-st 
ne.  waa  robhed  of  an  undetermined  amount 
of  money  by  two  armed  Negroes 

10  36  pm  Lang  Young.  49.  Chinese, 
owner  of  Chang  Ho  Restaurant.  1557  Ben- 
nlng  Road  ne  waa  shot  in  the  right  side  by 
a  Negro  who  walked  Into  the  store,  said 
nothing,  fired  one  shot  and  walked  out  Mr. 
Young   vaa   taken  to  DC    General   Hospital 

I  50  p.m  David  Jones.  23  white,  owner 
of  a  carry-out  shop.  4407  South  Capltol-st. 
waa  held  up  by  two  Negro  bandits,  carrying 
revolvers 

a  15  am  Howard  Davis  30  Negro  man- 
ager of  the  American  Service  Station.  306 
Rhode  Island-av  nw  lost  »150  to  two  Ne- 
groes  armed   with   shotguna 

CmiME  Clock 
Here  l.i  the  Washington  Dally  News  tally  of 
robberies  and  crimes  of  violence  many  of 
them  accomplished  with  guns-  rep>nrted  in 
the  District  of  Cohimbia  In  the  24-hour  period 
ending  at  8  am    today.  March  17.  19«9. 

8  30  pm  Jim  Y'jung.  30,  white,  manatjer 
of  the  Seven- It  store  at  3509  Wheeler  Road  se. 
s»4d  ttuv*  Negro  bandits  entered  the  <ir<jre 
and  said  This  Is  a  holdup  '  They  tof-k  an 
unknown  am(junt  of  monev  at  stunpoint 

8  55  p  m  Cleo  Oaston  37.  Negro,  of  North- 
west, was  entering  the  rear  of  his  home 
at  1448  Olrard-st  nw.  whf-n  he  waa  shot  In 
the  back  by  an  unknown  Neifro  assailant  Mr 
Oaston  l3  In  satisfactory  condition  at  the 
Wwhlngton   Hospital  Center 

8  55  p  m  Joseph  Whltaker.  48.  Negro,  of 
Northwest  was  In  the  400  block  of  N-st. 
when  four  Negro  bandits  knrK-ked  him  down! 
kicked  and  beat  him  and  toi.k  »4.i 

10  25  pm  Oeneva  Boyd.  19.  Negro,  clerk 
at  the  Highs  store,  3ij2  Riga's  R.ad  ne.  was 
he;d  tip  bv  a  lone  Negro  gunman  He  got  away 
with  an  unknown  amount 
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Ington  Hospital  Center  and  Miss  Alvarez  Is 
at  the  Hospital  Center  in  serious  condition 
with  a  head  wound 

12  20  am  A  73-year-oId  Negro  woman 
w;is  dragged  into  an  alley  In  the  1300  block 
of  Monr oe-st  by  a  Negro  assailant  who  tried 
to  assault  her   The  m.in  tr^ok  $75  and  fled. 

12  30  am  A  26-year-old  Negro  woman 
wa.s  In  the  1400  block  of  Newt,  n-st  nw  when 
she  was  .ipproached  by  an  armed  Negro,  who 
told  her  to  take  off  her  clothes  When  the 
wrjmitn  ran  the  man  shot  her  In  the  leg  and 
back  of  her  head  She  waa  treated  at  the 
hospital  center  and  released  The  su.spect  wa.s 
believed  to  be  the  same  one  who  tried  to 
assault  a   woman    10  minutes  earlier 

3  40  a  m  MK-hael  Dushaw.  85.  white,  of 
Pittsburgh  Pa  .  was  In  rhe  basement  of  the 
fireyhound  bus  terminal,  llth-st  and  New 
Y>>rk-av  where  he  waa  beaten  and  robbed  of 
$150  and  hu  watch  by  two  Negro  men 


March  20,  1969 


Cursn:  Clock 

Here  Is  the  Washington  Dally  News  tally 
of  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence- -many  of 
them  accomplished  with  i;uns-  reported  In 
the  District  cf  Columbia  In  the  24-hour  period 
endUik;  at  8  a  m    today.  March  18.  1969 

10  40  a  m  Two  Nevro  gunmen  walked  Into 
the  Drlve-In  Liquor  Store.  6525  Oeorgla-av 
nw  and  forced  owner  Nathan  Zimmerman  to 
hand  over  ».J50 

1  10  pm  Herbert  Cedar,  40.  Negro,  a  soda 
truck  driver  wa.s  making  a  delivery  near  I4th 
and  Park  Road  nw  when  a  Negro  gunman 
took  an  undetermined  amount  of  money  from 
him 

3  20    p  m       Boyler    Whlted,    48.    white,    a 

bakerv  truck  driver  was  making  a  delivery 
near  1 7th  and  Gales  streets  ne  when  t-wo 
Negro  men  took  »60   from   him  at  gunpoint 

5  25    p  m       Mike    Pappas,    40     white,    was 
walking  near  N   Capltol-st  and  Florlda-av  nw 
when  three  Ne»tro  men.  one  armed  with  a  gi;n 
took  »ao  from  him 

6  18pm  Oeorge  Merrlan  73  white,  was 
In  his  Southeast  apartment  when  a  Negro 
man  forced  his  wxy  inside,  beat  him  and 
took  860  He  was  treated  at  Cafrltz  Hospital 
and  released 

8  05  p  m  Agnes  I. add  white  the  cashier 
at    the    Naylor   Theatre   2834    Aiabama-av   se 

said  a  Negro  gunman  walked  up  to  the  window 
and  forced  her  to  hand  over  i5<> 

9  40  p  m  Mabel  Pannell  47.  Negro  was 
walking  near  I3th  and  Peabodv-streets  nw 
when  two  Negro  men  took  $2  from  her  at 
gunp..int 

II  pm  Hermoslnda  McRor  41.  white  and 
her  daughter  MarU  Alverez,  18.  were  shot  by 
a  Negro  man  who  argued  with  them  after 
entering  their  home  at  1712  KUbourne  Place 
nw  Mrs  McRor,  shot  In  the  chest  and 
stomach.   Is  m  critical  condition   at   Wash- 


Crime  Clock 
^toThe  WaahlngUin  Dally  News  tally  of 
robberiM  and  crimes  of  violence-  -manv  of 
them  accomplished  with  gtins-  reported  :n 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  24-ho'.ir 
perlixl  ending  at  8  a  m   today.  March  19    1969 

12  40  p  m  A  Negro  man  entered  the 
Charles  Cleaners.  5553  S<3Uth  Dakota-av  ne 
and  took  »«8  from  clerk  Inez  Johnscn  27. 
Negro    at  gijnp)olnt 

3pm  George  Wright,  53.  white,  waa  In 
his  cab  near  300  M--it  sw  when  three  Negro 
men  hailed  him  As  the  cut  approached  the 
curb,  one  of  the  men  jumped  Into  the  cab 
and  demanded  mmiey  He  escaped  with  a 
tr.Hnslstor  radi^)  .^nd  no  money 

5  05  pm  Albert  Gravtton.  61.  white,  was 
walking  near  18th  and  E.  Capitol-streets  se 
when  two  Negro  men  grabbed  him  from  be- 
hind and  a  third  Negro  man  took  hla  wallet 
containing  »3 

5  20  p  m  Joe  Singleton.  26.  Negro,  a  clerk 
at  the  Safeway  International,  11  th  and  F- 
streets  nw  was  making  a  night  depjosit  at  a 
bank  at  1203  E-st  nw  when  two  Negro  men 
took  an  undetermined  amount  of  money 
from  him  ,it  gunpoint 

8  30  pm  A  28- year  old  Negro  woman  waa 
raped  and  robtsed  of  »5  by  a  Negro  man  while 
she  was  In  the  rear  of  3500  Mlnnesota-av  se 
She  was  treated  at  D  C  General  Hospital  and 
releiLsed 

9  1^  p  m  A  Negro  gunman  walked  Into 
the  Burger  Chef  Pood  Shop.  5200  Georgla-av 
nw  and  forced  Harry  H  Johnson.  18.  Negro, 
manager,  to  hand  over  an  undetermined 
amount  of  monev 

9  25  p  m  :  Charles  H  Adler  56  white,  -vas 
walking  near  6th-st  and  M,ussachusetts-av 
nw  when  a  Negro  man.  armed  with  a  knife 
took  »10  from  him 

11pm  Naim  Amlnah.  27.  white,  was  In 
hla  taxicab  near  Union  Station  when  two 
Negro  men  took  $10  from  him  at  gunpoint 

Nick  People  Have  Rights   Too 
I  By  Edward  M   Curran  ) 

In  the  Nations  Capital,  on  the  walls  of  the 
magnlflcant  stone  edlflce  that  houses  the  De- 
portment of  Justice.  Is  carved  the  following 
Inscription 

"Justice  Is  the  great  Interest  of  man  on 
earth  -  wherever  her  temple  stands  there  Is 
a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  hap- 
piness and  the  Improvement  and  progress 
of  our  race  " 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  this 
country  today  is  the  crime  problem  We  can- 
not conquer  crime  by  any  simple  formula  We 
cannot  eliminate  crime,  but  we  can  reduce  It 
We  must  apply  against  It  the  .same  painstak- 
ing research,  the  same  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice pre-concelved  notions,  the  .same  high- 
minded  dispassionate  spirit  that  we  would 
gladly  apply  to  the  control  of  an  even  less 
destructive  plague 

One  of  the  alms  of  democratic  governments 
Is  achieve  Justlc  in  a  true  sense  That  no  man 


should  be  condemned  without  being  glvm 
his  day  in  court  and  without  being  proved 
guilty  t>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt  are  the 
basic  principles  of  criminal  Justice  We  try 
to  achieve  speedy  Justice,  but  the  safeguards 
that  are  placed  around  the  accused  bring 
IrrltaUng  delays  in  securing  their  convic- 
tion. This  crime  problem  has  become  so 
acute  that  President  Johnson,  in  signing  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  declared 
•  The  control  of  crime  Is  a  major  target  of 
this  Administration  " 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  has  made  plans  to  combul 
crime  He  said  A  meaningful  assault  on 
crime  requires  .ictlon  on  a  broad  array  of 
fronu  but  In  the  midst  of  a  crime  crlsU. 
Immediate  steps  are  needed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  police  luid  to  make  Ju^. 
tlce  swifter  and  more  certain  • 

He  has  ;idvocated  the  erection  of  a  new 
courthouse,  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Judges,  an  lncre;ise  in  the  number  of  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorneys,  an  Incre.iae  In 
the  number  of  police,  and  amendments  to 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  whereby  dangerous 
criminals  could  be  held  In  temporary  pretrial 
detention  He  has  also  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Public  Defender 

Organized  crime  In  ita  present  form.  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  result  of  an  Increasing  Intel'- 
.egince  on  the  part  ot  the  criminal  classes 
Crime  Is  .is  ancient  .is  civilization  and  be- 
gins at  a  time  older  than  recorded  hlstorv 
A  competent  hlst<Ty  of  organized  crime,  car- 
ried thru  to  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment under  present-dav  conditions,  with  us 
underlying  sources  and  philosophy,  would 
require  a  treatise  dealing  with  human  rela- 
tionships over  the  centiu-les 

It  would  concern  the  feudal  system  the 
feats  of  the  old  buccaneers,  the  slave  traders 
the  caravan  highwaymen  of  the  Par  East 
th"  smugglers,  the  Molly  Magulres  of  more 
recent  times,  and  many  other  of  their  ilk 

It  would  concern  not  only  th.'  material  but 
the  spiritual,  with  consideration  of  religion 
environment,  and  geographical  mobility  the 
passions  and  the  greed  of  men:  and  It  would 
•ead  logically  to  those  operations  of  criminal 
groups  which  we  face  today  I  believe  that 
widespread  lawlessness  Is  a  symptom  of  wide- 
spread paganism,  and  a  growing  paganism 
could  prostrate  the  soul  of  America 

There  is  no  mure  sinister  force  In  the 
United  States  than  that  of  the  millions  who 
are  engaged,  by  day  and  night.  In  the  com- 
mission of  felonies  which  <x-cur  every  few 
secf.nds  Nearly  3  million  s«rlous  offenses  are 
committed  every  year  These  offenses  con- 
tinue with  hve  serious  offenses  being  re- 
corded every  minute  There  Is  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence every  two  and  one-half  minutes:  a  rob- 
bery every  Ave  minutes;  a  burglary  every 
twenty-eight  seconds;  and  fifty-two  automo- 
biles are  stolen  every  heir. 

The  annual  crime  bill  of  the  naUon  is 
estimated  to  be  m  e.xcesa  of  $20  billion  As 
the  Honorable  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  once 
said.  •There  Is  not  a  family  In  America  which 
is  not.  In  one  form  -.r  another,  paving  this 
continuing  taxation,  levied  by  the  assessors 
■f  tJie  underworld  " 

There  are  many  causes  of  crime  Poverty  is 
one;  unemployment  Is  one;  slum  areas  are 
one,  lax  parents  ire  one;  and  lenient  courts 
are  another  and  the  'rend  of  leniency  keeps 
gn)wing  Constitutional  rights  are  all  right, 
but  In  these  davs  there  often  are  criminal 
cases  In  which  It  appears  thttt  the  main  con- 
cern of  some  courts  Is  for  the  rights  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  and  not  for  the 
rights  of  the  victim  or  society. 

In  thoiLsands  of  cases  the  parents  are  :•.:■ 
f.iult  There  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  family 
unit  It  Is  In  the  home  that  respect  and  au- 
thority must  flrst  take  shape  I  feel  that  the 
solution  of  the  crime  problem  to  a  great  ex- 
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tent  lies  with  the  family,  the  schools,  the 
church  and  the  community. 

Why  Is  it  that  some  paren.i  do  not  try  to 
understand  their  children?  Why  Is  It  that 
they  are  not  Interested  In  the  difficulties  and 
problems  which  their  clilldren  may  run 
across? 

I  think  It  is  very  necessary  tbat  parents 
jjerform  their  duty  in  attempting  to  raise 
their  children  with  the  Idea  of  obedience  and 
resi>ect  for  them.  for.  as  they  grow  older, 
;.uch  obedience  and  respect  will  develop  Into 
respect  and  obedience  for  the  law.  In  this 
day  anad  age.  parents  cannot  afford  to  be 
l.ix  In  dealing  with  their  children,  for  dis- 
respect for  parents  results  In  disrespect  for 
•nithorlty  aud  sometimes  that  disrespect 
turns  Into  actual  enmity.  Parents  should  be 
interested  in  where  their  children  are  and 
what    kind   of   company   they   keep. 

There  lingers  in  the  memory  of  many  the 
ught  of  a  grlef-strlcken  mother's  face  and 
the  sound  of  her  soul-shaking  sobs  as  a  Jail 
floor  clanks  between  her  and  a  son  or 
daughter  for  whom  she  once  held  happy 
hi  pes 

rhe  school  is  an  Important  factor  In  our 
civilization,  for  today  our  teachers  are  more 
(luallfled  and  better  fitted  than  ever  before 
in  the  nation's  history.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  a  curriculum  should  be  laid 
down  to  apply  to  all  children  alike,  because 
:'.  this  is  done,  the  handicapped  boy  or  girl 
would  not  receive  the  proper  training  and 
Ills  education   would   go   for  naught. 

In  the  New  York  City  schools  there  have 
been  shocking  cases — assaults  on  teachers. 
\andallsm  and  displays  of  vicious  attacks. 
Pacing  such  a  sitviatlon.  the  teachers  are 
helpless  I  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  that 
•hose  in  the  teaching  profession  should  deal 
mi>re  In  Individuals,  rather  than  In  groups. 

You  cannot  Ignore  the  church  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  everyday  life.  Today  Is 
the  age  of  irreverence  and  criticism.  This  Is 
..  world  of  greed,  lust  and  power;  a  world 
'.esmlrched  and  bedraggled  by  the  most 
i'r.:zen  carnival  of  materialism  that  ever 
Slackened  the  reputation  of  self-respecting 
j'eople.  a  world  which  knows  not  God's  com- 
mandments; a  world  which  needs  a  panacea 
in  the  recount  of  moral  values.  The  churches 
of  all  denominations  fhould  awaken  the 
.  pirltual  appreciation  of  living. 

Years  ago  parents  attended  church,  and 
1  hlldren  attended  Sunday  School,  where  they 
v.ere  taught  the  underlying  principles  of 
morality  and  character  Today  parents  are 
less  prone  to  attend,  and  the  children  attend 
Sunday  School  Intermittently  or  not  at  all. 
If  this  pace  keeps  up.  the  church  Is  bound 
to  lose  the  Influential  place  It  held.  In  days 
rone  by.  as  an  effective  weapon  In  crime 
l-reventlon 

Tlie  community,  being  a  part  and  parcel  of 
American  life,  is  most  Important  In  this  ever 
increasing  problem.  Neighborhoods  of  varl- 
lus  kinds  and  characteristics  bob  up  thru 
ihis  country  of  ours  with  all  types  of  fam- 
lies.  foreign  and  domestic,  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  Illiterate — neighborhoods 
where  one  is  not  content;  regions  where  one 
.s  dissatisfied:  residences  where  there  exists 
111  influence. 

In  the  ?lum  areas,  there  are  too  many 
iiroken  homes,  too  many  working  mothers. 
'oo  many  children  running  loose  In  the 
treets.  learning  about  liquor,  narcotics  and 
c  rimes.  Fuch  as  mugging,  yoking,  purse 
^  Hatching,  gang  assaults,  and  violence  Just 
tor  the  sake  of  violence.  Conditions  existing 
Mich  as  these  do  not  offer  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  boy  or  girl  who  may  desire  to  live 
n  exemplary  life. 

There  are  four  important  elements  'to  be 
considered  In  the  crime  situation.  They  are 
the  public,  the  police,  the  prosecuting  agen- 
cies and  the  Judiciary.  These,  functioning 
together,  become  an  effective  Instrument  In 
the  suppression  of  crime.  Operating  Inde- 
pendently, they  hearten  the  criminal  element 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
Sometimes  they  may  work  at  cross  purposes; 
sometimes  they  may  criticize  each  other;  and 
sometimes  they  may  not  be  interested  in 
harmonizing  their  differences  to  the  end  that 
the  commonwealth  might  be  best  served.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  better  under- 
standing among  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  closer  co-operation  as  a  bulwark  y^i 
defense  In  this  war  on  crime. 

And  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
recognize  that  society  has  certain  rights,  as 
well  as  the  accused.  You  have  the  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  As 
a  distinguished  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  once 
said,  "Nice  people  have  rights,  too." 

Since  1960,  the  yearly  total  of  crimes  has 
Increased  by  47  per  cent,  and  crime  is  grow- 
ing six  times  as  fast  as  our  population. 

Your  wife  has  the  right  to  walk  down  the 
street  without  fear  of  being  rai>ed  or  mo- 
lested. Your  family  has  the  right  to  feel  se- 
cure In  your  home.  Putting  it  bluntly,  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country  have 
the  right  to  be  left  alone,  and  when  some 
of  the  Judges  In  this  country  realize  that  the 
rights  of  society  should  be  balanced  agairiLSt 
the  rights  of  the  Individual,  then  law  enforce- 
ment will  be  more  effective. 

As  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Most  Reverend  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  has  said. 
crime  Is  Increasing  because  of  a  "fals"  com- 
passion" for  criminals.  He  defines  false  com- 
passion In  these  words,  "A  pity  that  is  shown 
not  to  the  mugged,  but  to  the  mugger;  not 
to  the  family  of  the  murdered,  but  to  the 
murderer;  not  to  the  woman  who  is  raped, 
but  to  the  rapist." 

The  Bishop  deplored  'social  slobberers" 
as  those  "who  insist  on  compassion  being 
shown  to  the  Junkies,  the  dope  fiends,  the 
throat  slashers,  the  beatniks,  the  prostitutes, 
the  homosexuals,  and  the  punks.  Today  the 
decent  man  is  practically  off  the  reservation." 

I  think  a  study  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  court  decisions  are 
catisatlve  factors  in  the  commission  of  crime. 
I  say  this  because  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  some 
appellate  court  decisions  have  unduly  tipped 
the  scale  In  favor  of  the  criminal  and  against 
society's  rights  to  be  protected. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  swift,  certain 
and  Impartial  Justice,  with  less  attention 
paid  to  the  technicalities  which  appear 
aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  criminal  and 
not  society. 

Respect  for  law  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  are  among  the  bulwarks  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Morality,  law  and  order,  and  oth'er  great 
principles  of  our  heritage,  are  fighting  for 
their  very  existence.  They  are  under  attack 
from  certain  Influences  which.  If  not  stopped, 
win  wreck  every  trace  of  decency  and  order- 
liness in  our  society. 

It  Is  even  argued  by  some  groups  that 
profane  verbal  abuse  directed  at  the  police 
Is  a  Constitutional  right. 

The  best  Interests  in  this  country  lie  In 
a  law-abiding  and  orderly  society.  The  citi- 
zens of  America  cannot  live  with  lawlessness, 
vulgarity,   obscenity   and    blasphemy. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cease  being 
led  toward  the  hole  of  self-destruction  by 
certain  do-gooders  and  to  get  on  with  the 
perpetuation  of  those  self-evident  truths 
which   have  served  our  country  so  well 

The  only  way  to  fight  these  organized 
crusaders  of  filth.  Immorality  and  crime  Is 
to  get  tough. 

Liberty  cannot  exist  without  law,  for  the 
law  protects  liberty.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  liberty  Is  not  absolute  but 
relative,  for  no  person  may  Infringe  or  trans- 
gress on  the  liberty  of  another. 

The  most  effective  deterrent  to  crime  Is  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of  criminals. 
If  the  factor  of  punishment  Is  Ignored,  then 
there  can  be  no  deterrent. 
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The  courts  of  this  country  are  courts  of 
Justice — not  courts  of  mercy.  A  trial  should 
truly  represent  an  enlightened  search  lor 
truth,  so  that  deception,  surprise,  technlcall- 
t.es.  and  delays  will  oe  obliterated.  The  .tt- 
mosphere  of  some  courtrooms  Is  still  polluted 
by  some  Jurors,  who  close  their  minds  to  the 
evidence  before  them,  and  some  of  our  Judges 
seek  out  technicalities  rather  than  guilt  or 
Innocence. 

Forty  odd  years  ago  an  experienced  at- 
torney and  Jurist  in  New  Y'ork  issued  this 
strong  warning.  "It  is  not  the  criminals, 
actual  or  potential,  that  need  a  neuropathic 
hospital.  It  Is  the  people  who  slobber  over 
them  in  an  effort  to  find  excuses  for  their 
crime"  What  we  need  today.  In  attempting 
to  minimize  crime,  are  Jurors  with  conscience 
and  vision.  Judges  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude, and  penitentiaries  which  are  neither 
country  clubs  nor  health  resorts. 

In  this  war  on  crime,  we  stand  as  men 
and  women  in  the  ranks  of  humanity,  who 
are  under  the  law  of  duty  that  allows  us 
no  stopping  place  short  of  our  utmost  capa- 
bilities. Whatever  in  human  nature  is  hope- 
ful, generous,  aspiring — in  love  of  God  and 
trust  in  man — is  i.rraiened  on  one  side,  .;nd 
on  that  side,  let  us  stand. 


STUDENTS  "SWEEP  THE  AIR  "  FOR 
POLLUTION    FACTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  problems  in  combating  air  pol- 
lution has  been  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
the  amount  and  direction  of  pollution. 
Often  this  seemingly  simple  task  turns 
out  to  be  quite  an  intricate  and  expen- 
sive operation.  However,  at  the  Clara 
Westropp  Junior  High  School  in  Cleve- 
land, some  teachers  and  students  have 
developed  a  most  ingenious  method  of 
measuring  pollution  with  a  simple  home- 
made apparatus. 

The  school  also  recently  held  a  week- 
long  conference  on  air,  water,  and  land 
pollution.  At  a  time  when  so  much  of  the 
news  from  our  schools  and  universities  is 
of  nolence  and  destruction,  it  is  indeed 
heartening  to  see  such  positive  action  be- 
ing taken  by  some  to  combat  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  Nation. 

An  interesting  article  from  the  West 
Parker  of  February  27,  1969,  details  the 
activities  of  the  ingenious  students  and 
teachers  at  Clara  Westropp  Junior  High : 

Stitdents  "Swtep   the   Air"  for   PoLLtrnoN 

F.'crs 

I  By  Denlse  Rochford  » 

Most  people  think  that  a  scientific  experi- 
ment demands  the  latest  and  most  sophisti- 
cated equipment  but  forget  that  many  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  were  made  with  very 
crude,  home-made  types  of  apparatus.  Today, 
some  ingenious  students  and  teachers  at 
Clara  Westropp  J:  .  High.  19101  Purltas.  have 
devised  a  simple — yet  dramatic — method  of 
collecting  air  pollution  and  measuring 
amounts  of  It  from  various  directions  around 
the  school. 

The  system  consists  of  a  vacuum  cleaner 
donated  by  Ray  Gladys,  which  draws  outside 
air  into  a  pipe.  After  running  the  machine 
for  an  hour  each  morning  a  filter  Is  removed, 
and  studied.  Data  is  recorded  to  be  used  In 
preparing  a  report  Each  day  the  data  is 
charted  on  a  large  graph  display  located  in 
the  school's  cafeteria. 
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The  aJr  pollution  station  i§  located  in  the 
courtyard  near  the  school's  weather  station 
Equipment  ;s  enclosed  !n  a  wooden  case  10 
inches  wide  And  three  feet  long 

Another  attempt  at  studying  air  pollution 
Is  also  being  earned  lut  This  experiment 
consists  of  a  suspended  air  pollution  unit 
A  tx)ard  one  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long 
has  been  covered  with  cotton  to  catch  the 
dirt  particles  in  the  air  The  cotton  Is  divided 
Into  five  pans — one  for  each  day  of  the 
school  weeK  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  one 
day  the  cotton  is  covered  and  another  wad  \a 
exposed  Bach  piece  of  cotton  Is  then  placed 
on  a  piece  of  black  paper,  and  covered  with 
glass  Ught  la  beamed  through  the  cotton 
and  glass,  and  the  amount  of  light  pene- 
trating the  cotton  is  measured  and  recorded, 
to  aetermme  the  percentage  of  pollution 
trapped  ;n  the  cotton  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  parts  are  compared  and  data  recorded  to 
determine  the  amount  of  pollution  found 
in  the  air 

The  air  pollution  information  la  then  com- 
pared with  the  weather,  temperature,  baro- 
metric readmits  and  hamid;ty  for  the  week 
to  determine  what  efTect  these  have  on  the 
level  of  pollution 

This  Information  may  eventually  lead  the 
students'fo  offer  a  dally  prediction  of  the  air 
pollution  level,  along  with  the  dally  weather 
forecast 

Richard  Wohl,  science  teacher  at  the 
school,  listed  these  objectives  in  his  air  pol- 
lution experiment 

(  1  I  to  develop  an  awareness  In  the  com- 
munity about  pollution  problems; 

1 2  >  to  demonstrate  a  method  of  detecting 
and  measuring  pollution. 

(31    to  probe  possible  sources  of  pollution 

The  school  will  hold  a  week  long  water-air 
and  land  pollution  program  from  Peb  25th 
to  March  4th  A  speaker  from  the  water  pol- 
lution agency  and  from  the  air  pollution  de- 
partment will  talk  to  students  Displays  of 
water  and  air  pollution  materials  and  data 
gathered  in  the  students  experiment  will  be 
set  up  in  the  lobby 

Social  studies  and  science  classes  are  par- 
ticipating In  the  program,  and  students  from 
the  art  classes  are  providing  posters  and 
mobiles  Hopefully,  the  adults  of  the  com- 
munity win  be  Interested  enough  to  stop  In 
and  see  what  s  up    Mr    Wohl  said 

The  Pace  Association  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  Idea  of  this  pollution  study  that 
Clara  E  Westropp  Jr  High  was  awarded  a 
"mlnl-granf  of  $100  to  develop  the  experi- 
ment 


A  BELL  TO  CHANGE  THE  DEFTNTTION 

OP  'AMMirNrnoN" 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    KXIfNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  .VELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  change  the  definition  of  ■"ammu- 
nition" for  purposes  of  chapter  44  under 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
present  definition  reads  as   follows: 

The  term  "ammunition"  means  aminiinl- 
tlon  or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propellant  powder  designed  for  use  in  any 
Qxearm. 

My  bill  would  change  this  definition 
to  read : 

The  term  "ammunition"  shall  Include  only 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition  It  shall  not 
Include  shotgun  ihells,  metallic  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  u.ie  or.iv  m  rifles,  or  any 
22  caliber  rlznflx*  ammunlttoo. 
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Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  will  eliminate  a 
completely  unreasonable,  unnecessarj' 
burden  which  the  Ciun  Control  Act  of 
1968  placed  on  our  law-abiding  citizens, 
both  sportsmen  and  businessmen  Reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  under  President  Johnson 
now  require  the  seller  of  all  types  of 
ammunition  to  obtain  the  following  in- 
formation from  the  buyer:  First,  date; 
second,  manufacturer,  third,  caliber, 
gauge  or  type  of  component;  fourth, 
quantity:  fifth,  name;  sixth,  address: 
seventh,  date  of  birth;  eighth,  mode  of 
identification,  driver's  license  or  other. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  this 
regulation  represents  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act,  which  state  under  section 
922 1 b«  i3>  as  follows 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er, or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver — • 
5 1  any  tlreiirm  or  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  record, 
required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section  923 
of  this  chapter  the  name,  age  and  place 
of  residence  of  such  person 

We  now  see  that  these  three  require- 
ments have  been  expanded  to  eight 
through  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department 

Of  obvious  concern  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  has  exceeded  the  authority 
ijranted  him  under  the  act.  But  our  con- 
cern must  go  a  step  further.  The  Senate- 
House  conference  report  issued  on  the  bill 
just  prior  to  its  approval  as  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  place  any  un- 
due or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions 
or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with 
respect  to  the  acquLsition.  possession,  or 
use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  hunting,  trapshootlng,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  and  any 
other  lawful  activity  ■ 

The  forcing  of  this  type  of  registration 
on  all  purchasers  of  rifle,  shotgun,  tind 
22  caliber  ammunition  is,  in  my  mind, 
placing  both  "undue"  and  'unnecessary" 
restrictions  on  those  citizens.  I  feel,  and 
I  know  that  many  Minnesotans  feel,  the 
'.'niorceraent  of  such  regulations  will  not 
De  a  siKniflcant  factor  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  the  area  concerned. 
The  harassment  and  inconvenience  to 
both  the  buyer  and  the  shopkeeper  who 
IS  required  to  keep  such  records,  is  not 
justified  by  a  reasoning  that  this  is  a 
necessary  crime  control  measure.  The 
kfreat.  great  majority  of  weapons  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  today  are 
pistols  and  revolvers  Ammunition  for 
these  types  of  guns  would  continue  to 
remain  under  the  control  requirements  of 
the  act,  if  my  bill  is  approved.  But  those 
other  types  of  ammunition  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  law-abiding  American 
sportsman  would  not  be  so  controlled  and 
a  proper  brake  will  have  been  placed  on 
the  bureaucratic  excesses  which  have 
arisen  under  tliis  act. 

Lastly.  I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  are  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  but  which,  of  course,  were 
changed  in  the  Senate-House  conference. 
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I  urge  support  to  correct  what  I  believe 
IS  a  cumbersome,  unwise  section  of  the 
.statute  as  now  on  the  books. 


A  NOBEL  LAUREATE  VIEWS 
THE  UNIVERSE 


HON,  HENRY  M,  JACKSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

:n  the  senate  op  the  united  states 

Thursday.  Murch  20.  1969 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Walter  H  Brattaln,  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ning scientist  from  my  State,  recently 
authored  an  article  entitled  "A  Nobel 
Laureate  Views  the  Universe"  published 
In  the  Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer's  North- 
west Today  Sunday  supplement  of  March 
9.  1969. 

Dr  Brattaln  won  the  Nobel  Prize  as  co- 
Inventor  of  the  transistor.  His  discovery, 
which  has  made  so  many  of  our  modem 
achievements  possible,  was  the  product 
of  research  In  the  Bell  laboratories. 

A  native  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  he  has 
returned  to  his  hometown  and  is  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater.  Whitman  College. 

Dr.  Brattaln 's  article  on  the  universe  Is 
scholarly  and  delightful.  His  perception 
of  the  human  condition  in  relation  to  the 
universe  Is  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the 
deadly  earnestness  with  which  we  dally 
pursue  elusive  solutions  to  our  myriad 
problems.  His  observations  are  both 
thoughtful  and  thought  provoking.  I  rec- 
ommend Dr.  Brattaln's  article  to  your  at- 
tention and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows : 

a  Nobix  LAtniKATX  Views  the  Untvexse 
(By  Walter  H.  Brattaln) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  let  us 
forget  for  the  moment  that  we  are  human 
beings.  Let  us  Just  be  Intelligent  observers 
and  look  at  what  we  can  see 

Plrst.  let's  consider  man.  question  how  did 
ho  develop?  The  anthropologist,  of  course,  is 
the  person  most  qualified  to  answer  this  and. 
in  parapiirase.  an  anthropologist  would  prob- 
ably tell  you  that  the  first  event  that  oc- 
curred to  our  ancestors  that  began  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  was  the  fact  that  they  were  probably 
chased  Into  the  trees  by  their  enemies.  This 
had  certain  very  definite  effects  upon  their 
development 

One  was  that  the  sense  of  small  that  most 
animals  use.  almost  to  the  exclusion  or  at 
least  t)etter  than  any  of  the  other  senses,  was 
not  of  any  particular  value  in  the  trees 
Sense  of  smell  Is  only  valuable  II  one  can 
have  his  nose  close  to  the  ground. 

Being  In  the  trees,  swinging  from  branch 
to  branch.  If  you  will,  there  was  a  premium 
on  binocular  vision  It  was  nice  for  him  to 
see  where  he  was  going  to  land.  Also,  In 
greisplng  limbs.  It  made  sense  to  have  .i 
thumb  opposable  to  the  rest  of  the  four  fln- 
Kera.  and  since  he  did  not  need  particularly 
i;i3  nose  or  his  snout,  since  he  could  now 
feed  himself  with  his  hand  that  had  devel- 
oped along  with  the  opposable  thumb.  It  al- 
lowed that  part  of  his  brain  cavity  that  had 
been  devoted  previously  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
to  recede  somewhat  In  function  and  leave 
room  for  other  mental  funci'.ons,  those  con- 
nected with  his  binocular  vision  and  with 
his  use  of  his  hands  and  so  on. 
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So  this  particular  animal  that  we  are  ob- 
serving, when  he  decided  to  come  back  down 
out  of  the  trees  could  learn  to  walk  erect. 
He  didn't  need  to  keep  his  nose  to  the 
ground.  He  had  developed  a  hand  Ideally 
suited  for  future  craftsmanship  and  the  de- 
velopment of  tools.  He  was  probably  the  first 
animal  to  use  a  tool  other  than  the  simple 
picking  up  of  a  stone  to  throw  it.  and  few 
other  animals  can  even  do  this. 

His  brain  case  expanded  proportionally, 
leaving  room  for  other  mental  functions  as 
they  developed.  He  eventually  learned  to  Ulk 
and  to  communicate  with  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. He  learned  to  write  and  with  the 
tsaklng  and  writing.  It  became  possible  for 
him  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  his 
experience  In  his  short  span  of  life. 

Of  course,  this  led  to  the  develt^ment  of 
what  we  call  culture.  Along  with  this  came 
what  most  anthropologists  consider  most 
important,  that  Is  the  delayed  development 
and  care  of  the  young.  In  the  hierarchy  of 
the  animal  kingdom  the  anthropologist 
measures  the  animals'  development,  their 
rank,  by  the  length  of  time  It  takes  the 
young  to  mature.  The  result  of  all  ttUs  waa 
man,  the  curious  animal  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped Imagination. 

If  one  wishes,  one  can  say  that  he  does  not 
believe  this  story.  I  suggest  to  you,  however, 
that  we  intuitively.  In  the  things  we  say, 
accept  this  explanation  without  thinking 
about  it.  You  are  all  familiar  with  such 
expressions  in  our  language  as:  "to  get  your 
nose  out  of  the  gutter"  or  "to  see  beyond 
your  nose."  Some  of  us  have  difficulty  doing 
this.  In  another  context  one  says  "lift  up 
thine  eyes  and  see."  The  evidence  that  Is  In 
our  language  from  expressions  of  that  kind 
make  us  realize  that  we  may  not  yet  t>e  quite 
emancipated  from  our  nose  and  give  tacit 
icceptance  to  the  fundamental  part  of  this 
.•=tory. 

Man  Is  characterized  primarily  In  my  mind 
and  In  the  minds  of  others  by  his  inherent 
desire  to  use  his  Imagination  to  construct  a 
picture  of  both  how  and  why  things  happen. 
Man  the  mythmaker.  Now  please  do  not  think 
that  I  am  using  myth  In  a  derogatory  sense. 
I  am  using  It  In  the  context  that  the  students 
of  myth  like  to  use  It.  To  emphasize  this 
point.  I  quote  from  Mark  Schorer  In  a  t>ook 
entitled  "William  Blake:"  "A  myth  is  a  large 
controlling  Image  that  gives  ptillosophlcal 
meaning  to  the  facts  of  ordinary  life." 

Now.  of  course,  as  man  began  to  talk,  every 
man  was  free  to  create  his  own  myth.  We 
are  still  probably  free  today  and  probably 
do,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  create  our 
private  myth  In  this  respect.  However,  some 
of  the  myths  obtain  such  response  from 
large  groups  that  they  obtain  general  accept- 
ance. There  was  a  long  process  of  revision  and 
refinement  of  these  myths.  The  main  criteria 
as  to  their  essential  correctness  were,  how- 
ever, the  response  of  individuals  and  the 
number  of  Individuals  who  treasure  certain 
'  nes  of  general  acceptance.  There  was  a  long 
process  of  revision  and  refinement  of  these 
myths. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  myths  that 
have  been  created  and  have  received  g^eneral 
.icceptance  are  quite  impressed  with  the 
.■similarity  of  these  myths  that  were  created 
Uy  man  and  accepted  regardless  of  what  part 
A  the  world  or  what  group  of  men  originated 
•  hem.  They  are  all  quite  similar.  This  was 
:jr  a  long  time  the  only  means  which  man 
had  to  explain  his  existence  and  life  on  this 
hhanet. 

It  was  when  man  realized  that  while  most 
:r.yths  attempted  to  explain  both  the  why 
ind  how  of  existence,  that  If  he  were  willing 
-.0  restrict  tilmself  to  the  question  how,  how 
'.hlngs  happen,  how  things  took  place,  that 
then  he  had  better  criteria  than  Jtist  general 
public  acceptance  or  emotional  response. 
There  was.  as  Brldgemen  has  put  it.  an  opera- 
•lonal  method  by  which  he  could  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  how  certain  things  took 
place.   He   could   observe   phenomena,   make 
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hypotheses  to  explain  these  phenomena,  de- 
velop theories,  and  having  developed  a  theory, 
make  predictions. 

This  was  a  process  by  which  he.  as  an  ob- 
server, could  reach  certain  conclusions.  Con- 
clusions that  another  observer  In  another 
part  of  the  world  could  reach  by  the  same 
process,  without  question.  Moreover,  this  sys- 
tem worked.  Having  done  this,  having  created 
these  particular  and  disciplined  rational 
myths,  they  worked  to  the  extent  that  they 
gave  lilm  a  better  control  of  his  environment. 
However,  It  was  not  Just  his  desire  to  con- 
trol tils  environment  that  inspired  man  to 
create  these  concepts.  It  was  ever  so  much 
more  the  satisfaction  that  man  obtained 
from  the  understanding  that  these  concepts 
gave  lilm  of  how  things  happen. 

Now  with  the  method  which  we  call  science, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  consider  his  physical 
surroundings.  Let's  trace  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  considering  the  centers  of  ills  In- 
terest. Of  course,  at  the  beginning  the  center 
of  the  vmiverse  was  where  he  was.  It  was  a 
personal  center.  He  soon  developed,  when  he 
learned  to  talk,  the  concept  that  maybe  he 
wasn't  the  center  of  the  universe,  that  per- 
haps there  was  a  geographical  center.  The 
world  was  apparently  flat  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  water  and  the  center  of 
civilization,  as  he  knew  It.  was  the  center  of 
the  ixniverse. 

But,  as  he  went  along,  refining  and  apply- 
ing Ills  methods,  his  science,  trying  to  under- 
stand how  things  are  or  how  things  happen, 
he  finally  decided  that  the  world  was  not  flat 
after  all.  It  was  round  and.  of  course,  Insofar 
as  he  was  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
there  wasnt  exactly  a  center  there.  When  he 
realized  this,  however,  he  still  thought  for 
awhile  that  the  sun  was  going  around  the 
earth. 

One  of  man's  next  steps  was  to  conceive  of 
a  center  around  which  both  the  earth  and  the 
sun  were  going.  This  was  a  center  he  could 
not  see  because  his  part  of  the  eartii  was  al- 
ways turned  away  from  It.  This  center  was 
thought  to  be  the  central  fixe  from  which  the 
sun  and  the  stars  derived  their  light. 

Finally  he  realized  that  the  picture  would 
be  much  simpler  If  he  assumed  the  earth 
was  going  around  the  sim.  So,  the  sun  be- 
came the  center  of  Ills  universe.  Then  as  he 
went  on  and  observed  some  more,  he  realized 
that  the  sun  was  Just  one  of  a  system  of  stars 
of  which  there  were  many,  many  more  and 
that  these  stars  were  apparently  a  part  of  a 
system  and  were  rotating  around  a  center, 
the  sun  and  the  other  stars  doing  likewise. 
He  found  as  he  developed  his  means  of  meas- 
urement that  the  nearest  star  to  his  sun  was 
quite  a  distance' away.  To  Illustrate  how  far, 
let  US  assume  that  in  this  age  of  ballistic 
missiles  we  could  possibly  hope  to  achieve 
half  the  speed  of  light.  If  we  did  achieve  this 
speed,  it  would  take  us  about  eight  years  to 
get  to  the  nearest  star.  But  if  we  considered 
traveling  throughout  our  particular  stellar 
system.  It  would  take  us  at  this  speed  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  years.  So,  the  center 
of  his  tmlverse  Is  now  the  center  of  the  stellar 
system. 

But  he  kept  looking;  his  curiosity  was  not 
satisfied.  He  learned  to  make  aids  to  his  eyes, 
to  make  big  telescopes,  to  gather  in  a  lot  of 
light  and  peer  further  and  further.  He  slowly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  particular 
stellar  system,  the  one  which  encompassed 
his  stm  or  star,  was  only  one  of  many  such 
systems  and  that  there  were  many,  many 
more  such  stellar  systems. 

To  get  to  this  stellar  system  at  the  same 
speed  as  I  suggested  before  would  take  a  mil- 
lion years.  Man  also  found  that  for  some 
(jecullar  reason,  all  these  galaxies,  all  these 
separate  systems  of  stars,  were  running  away 
from  each  other,  and  when  he  studied  and 
analyzed  this  situation,  he  found  that  he 
had  again  lost  his  center.  There  was  no  more 
center. 

It  is  hard  to  see  this  in  the  tliree  dimen- 
sional  world   because   we   are   three   dlmen- 
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sional  creatures  and  can't  get  out  of  that, 
but  we  can  observe  what  could  happen  In  a 
two  dimensional  world  If  you  will  picture 
randomly  distributed  spots  on  the  surface 
of  a  balloon  and  consider  what  happens  to 
them  In  relation  to  each  other  as  you  blow 
the  balloon  up.  you  see  that  as  the  surface 
expands,  each  spot  runs  away  from  all  the 
others,  and  It  doesn't  matter  from  which 
spwt  you  choose  to  observe  this.  All  sp>ote 
are  equal  In  this  Regard. 

On  the  two  dimensional  surface  of  this 
balloon  with  the  spots  representing  the  gal- 
axies there  Is  no  center,  and  In  that  sense, 
and  In  the  best  thinking  today,  there  Is  no 
center   to  the   universe.   It   Is   all   relative. 

Now  let's  really  be  observers.  Let's  go 
outside  of  our  particular  galaxy  and  see  If 
we  can  find  this  little  planet  called  the 
Earth  and  the  rest  of  Its  co-planets  going 
around  our  average  sun.  It  Is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  Job.  It  Is  going  to  be  Just  as  hard 
to  find  this  planet  as  It  would  be  for  us  to 
try  and  find  a  planet  around  a  similar  sun 
in  our  nearest  neighbor  galaxy,  Andromeda. 
It  is  even  at  present  almost  Impossible  for 
us  to  find  a  planet  around  one  of  our  neigh- 
bor stars  In  our  own  stellar  system.  Are 
there  such  planets?  There  is  evidence  that 
some  stars  have  dark  companions ! 

The  latest  concepts  alsout  how  our  planet 
and  our  planetary  system  around  our  sun 
came  into  existence  Indicates  that  this  Is  a 
fairly  unusual  occurrence  and  that  there  are 
probably  even  In  our  own  galaxy,  our  own 
stellar  system,  a  very  large  number  of  other 
such  stars  with  planets.  At  least  a  fairly  large 
number  of  these  other  stars  may  have  planets 
somewhat  like  the  earth  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  their  sun  so  that  the  environ- 
ment at  least  on  these  other  earths  would  be 
very  similar  to  our  own.  Man  should  be  very 
humble  in  view  of  these  considerations,  and 
should,  at  least,  temper  his  feeling  of  self 
importance.  He  may  not  be  alone  in  this 
universe  and  he  may  not  be  the  most  intel- 
ligent living  being  in  It! 

Ours  Is  at  most,  in  a  sense,  a  restricted 
sample.  It's  a  restricted  sample  In  respect 
to  size.  The  more  we  develop  our  ability  to 
see  far  out  into  space,  the  more  we  see. 
Man  is  so  constituted  that  it  Is  difficult  for 
him  to  think  of  the  end  of  space  This  Is  a 
concept  that  he  gets  from  his  experience 
and  It  is  hard  for  him  to  think  of  an  end. 
He  can  also  go  In  another  direction  that  I 
won't  consider  here. 

He  can  look  to  the  smaller  things.  He 
can  build  microscopes  and  see  things  that 
are  too  small  to  see  with  his  naked  eye.  and 
he  can  refine  this. 

But  he  is  limited  again  in  this  observa- 
tion of  how  things  happen.  He  is  limited  In 
time.  He  Is  most  sure  of  the  things  that 
are  happening  right  now.  He  has  some  Idea 
and  some  sureness  In  regard  to  what  he  Is 
told  and  has  been  told  about  happenings  in 
the  immediate  past.  He  can  remember  rea- 
sonably well  over  his  own  life  span,  and  he 
can  read  what  has  been  u-rltten  back  to  the 
beginning  of  recording.  He  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  believe  this;  he  can  believe 
that  those  writings  Just  happened. 

He  can  predict,  because  of  his  ability  to 
construct  a  reasonably  good  picture  and  a 
reasonably  good  theory,  what  will  happen 
in  the  immediate  future  with  some  sureness. 
The  further  he  projects  this  Into  the  future, 
however,  the  less  sure  Is  his  prediction  If 
he  had  a  perfect  theory,  If  he  really  under- 
stood, he  could  predict  presumably  to  the 
end  of  time  and  look  back  to  the  beginning 
of  time.  Since  he  started  to  make  myths  he 
has  always  had  concepts  of  beginnings  and 
endings,  and  since  these  come  under  the 
category  of  how  things  happen  not  why,  he 
Is  in  a  position  today  to  extrapolate  back  In 
time.  He  can  make  this  extrapolation  In  many 
ways. 

He  can  consider  these  stellar  systems  that 
are  rapidly  running  away  from  each  other. 
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measure  the  rat*.  Mnpared  to  other  ways 
of  meaaurlng  time,  that  they  are  moving 
away,  and  he  can  ask  h"W  far  back  In  time 
would  he  have  to  go  uiitll  they  were  all  to- 
gether, until  they  started,  if  everything  con- 
tinued as  faat  as  U  Is  going  on  now 

He  can  examine  the  rock  formatloni),  as 
the  geologist  does,  on  this  earth  and  ask 
what  the  uldest  rock  Is  He  has  even  recently 
ft  und  that  there  Is  burled  In  this  rock  an 
itonnic  clock  whose  rate  does  not  vary  no 
matter  what  he  does  to  it  in  the  present  so 
that  he  can  assume  that  this  clock  has  been 
running  this  way  ever  since  It  was  laid  down 
la  these  particular  toc)13  By  examining  what 
went  on  In  these  rocks  and  the  condition  of 
this  clock,  he  can  estimate  when  things 
began  on  this  earth  The  age  of  the  universe 
IS  now  thought  to  bo  10  or  20  billion  years 
and  the  age  of  our  solar  system  about  5  bil- 
lion years 

Now  I  would  ;ike  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  to  the  working  scientist  i  the  man  who 
studies  these  things  i  an  emotional  as  well 
as  rational  appeal  obtained  from  any  es- 
sential understanding  that  he  can  get  from 
the  study  'if  his  universe,  even  If  It  only  con- 
cerns the  question  of  huw  things  happen 
Understanding  one's  self  and  ones  environ- 
ment \s.  to  my  mind,  the  highest  aim  which 
man  c^fi  hope  to  obtain 

I  would  like  to  consider  man  s  attempt  to 
make  monistic  theories,  or  myths,  If  you  will 
He  is  forever  frustrated  In  this  Instead  :'f 
c"ming  out  with  a  monistic  theory,  he  runs 
Into  essential  dualities  The  most  accepted 
myth  of  our  way  of  lite  and  our  democracy 
was  the  one  that  arose  fr  im  the  work  of 
Descartes  and  Newton's  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  mechanistic 
theory  of  how  things  happened  Jn  pursuing 
this,  the  philosophers  came  up  with  the  cor.- 
cept  that  there  was  an  essential  duality  there 
was  matter  and  there  was  mind 

It  was  not  a  monistic  theory  it  was  a  dual 
one.  and  it  was  this  concept  that  wivs  the 
whole  philosophical  basis  of  our  Western 
way  of  life  It  was  the  acceptance  of  this  Idea 
of  the  essential  difference  between  mind 
and  matter  by  practically  ail  of  us  that  made 
our  republic  possible 

Students  of  t.^U  matter,  professors  and 
scholars,  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
other  societies  to  develop  our  type  of  gov- 
ernment unless  they  have  -ImUar  basic  phil- 
osophical Ideas  Another  dualltv  one  some- 
what more  physical  and  concrete,  that  we 
continually  ran  Into  is  whether  or  not  na- 
ture, or  our  erternai  world  that  we  axe  talk- 
ing about  here  is  discrete  or  continuous 
Can  you  take  a  piece  of  !t  and  divide  it  into 
parts  and  then  taJce  that  piece  and  still  keep 
or.  dividing  it  Into  parts  jr  ::  ■•' u  keep  divid- 
ing far  enough,  will  you  come  to  indivisible 
parts   that    you   can   divide   no  more'' 

Tills  in  a  sense  is  tied  up  with  what  the 
p.Mvsiclsta  cail  the  dualltv  principle  that  is 
basic  and  .s  a  quandary  right  now.  Matter 
acts  both  is  if  :t  were  partJclellke  and  wave- 
like.  In  regard  to  light,  the  illumination  bv 
which  we  see.  some  investigators  at  arst 
thought  light  was  a  stream  at  particles  and 
.some  investigators  Just  thought  it  a  wave 
mjtion.  like  waves  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
water  In  which  the  particles  of  water  don't 
move  but  the  wave  is  transmitted. 

In  recent  times  investigators  thought  this 
wxs  settled  since  they  could  make  light  de- 
tract and  interfere  and  behave  in  a  way  .n 
which  only  wave«  would  behave  But  as  they 
pursued  this  further,  they  found  that  they 
also  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  light  was  a 
particle  and  one  can  only  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  Illumination  and  of  light  by 
assuming  'hat  ;t  n.id  ^oth  .:f  these  qualities 
Then  still  more  recently,  they  were  surprised 
wnen  thev  lound.  for  something  they  always 
thought  had  no  wave  nature  whatsoever  but 
A  IS  p.irticlellk-?  ni.itter  that  In  order  to  ex- 
plain lt«  behavior,  they  had  to  assume  that 
It  also  had  wave  properties  So.  here  Is  an- 
other duality  we  cant  get  away  from. 
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Finally,  to  top  things  off,  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  wliet.'ier  what  I'vp  oeen  telling  yi_.u  is 
reality  or  a  myth.  That  Is  the  last  and  the 
biggest  duality  Is  reality  what  we  have  been 
talking  about,  namely  Just  man's  rational 
theoretical  construction,  or  is  reality  Just  our 
momentary  sense  perceptions 

I  Those  wlKi  might  l>e  interested  that  the 
present  sclenilflc  concepts  of  how  things 
hi--.ppea  are  excellently  summarized  in 
Doubleday  Anchor  paperback  'Knowledge 
Jiid   Wunder,  '   by   W'ffsskupf  i 
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FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST  PATRICK 
OF  PROVIDENCE.  R  I  .  HOLD  THEIR 
b9TH  ANNUAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

If    HH     or    1SH-\D 

IN   THE  HOUSH  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20    1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
March  17.  Uie  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  «f  Providence,  held  their  69th 
annual  celebration  We  were  honored 
this  year  to  have  as  one  of  our  guest 
speakt-rs.  the  dlstliiKUished  Commis- 
sioner ol  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  Honorable  Geome  H    Hearn. 

AJl  of  us  who  are  lamiliar  with  George 
know  that  he  is  a  man  of  many  talents. 
One  of  his  foremost  talents  as  was  evi- 
denced by  his  speech  on  St  Patrick's 
Day.  IS  that  of  a  chronicler  of  Irish  folk- 
lore. 

George's  address  to  the  Friendly  Sons 
follows  the  Kreat  tradition  of  previous 
addre.-^es  Our  late  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Keimedy.  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Carey,  of  New  York,  and  the  dls- 
tmcuished  Representative  of  Massachu- 
setts' EiKluh  ConKres.sional  Di.strlct. 
Congres-sman  Thom.as  P  O'Neill,  who 
some  say  is  a  direct  descendant  of  St. 
Patnck  himself,  have  addressed  this 
group. 

I  am  sure  that  all  nf  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  reading  Commis- 
sioner Heams  remarks  and  I  in.sert  them 
in  the  Rfcord  .it  this  point 
Greetings  of  Commissioner  George  H  Hearn 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  profound  honor  for 
me  the  son  of  a  Mayo  man.  to  have  the 
privilege  of  responding  to  the  toast.  "The 
day  we  celebrate  ",  at  the  69th  annual  St 
Patricks  Day  celebration  of  the  FYlendlv 
Sons  of  St  Patrick  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

This  delight  Is  further  enhanced  by  the 
reiiuatlon  that  bv  accepting  the  invitation 
to  addre.ss  you  I  join  an  Illustrious  group  of 
Rhode  Island  men  at  a  function  which  hai 
been  addressed  by  so  many  men  of  renown 
in  the  past  In  recent  years  at  least  twc 
friends  of  mine  have  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  sharing  this  grand  evening  with  vou 

I  am  reminded  that  .lur  beloved  P.'esldent 
John  Fltrgerald  Kennedv  addressed  vou  ten 
vears  ago  this  very  night  and  that  my  own 
distinguished  congressman.  Hugh  L  Carev. 
had  'he  pleasure  In  1965  Tonight,  sharing): 
the  program  with  His  Excellency.  Bishop 
McVlnney  and  Boston's  own  Congressman 
Tip  O  .Nelll.  who  has  so  ably  succeeded  John 
F  Kennedy  !n  repre.sentlng  Massachusetts- 
eighth  congressional  district.  Is  a  happy  ex- 
perience. Indeed 

.\s  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, an  Independent  regulatorv  agency 
and  an  arm  of  the  Congres.s.  I  would  like  to 
pav  my  respects  to  your  outstanding  congres- 
sional delegation 

I  should  like  to  mention  In  passing  that 


while  speaking  to  Senator  Pastore  last  week 
in  Wiishlngton.  he  informed  nie  that  today 
Is  his  birthday  I  am  sure  our  good  frlenci, 
Tom  Meehan.  will  convey  our  happy  returns 
of  the  day  to  Jf  hn  O'Pastore. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  my  go.j.j 
friend.  Congressman  Bob  Tlernan,  here  this 
evening,  irom  .ill  ub.servatlons  and  repor'.s 
Bob  IS  doing  a  nne  Job  In  representing  hu 
district:  and  all  .America  benefits  because  kA 
your  wise  choice  of  a  representative.  I  also 
take  pleasure  In  saying  hello"  to  Senator 
Pell  and  Congressman  St  Germain.  Thank 
the  Lord  that  I  am  not  In  New  York  or  Call- 
fornla  where  the  delegation  listing  resembles 
the  litany  of  the  .saints 

I  harbor  a  particular  admiration  and  af- 
fection !or  Rhode  Islanders,  who,  like  most 
Irishmen,  display  such  virtues  as  kindliness 
an.l  generosity,  especially  with  their  time  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  one  of  your 
famous  sons  take  me  under  his  wing,  adapt 
nie  to  Washington  life,  and  in.struct  me  in 
the  principles  of  transportation.  I  refer  to 
your  (iwn  Robert  T  Murphy,  \lce-chalrinan 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

In  1961  Congressman  Carey  and  I  arrived 
In  Wrushlngton  together  and  while  we  were 
ri-ommates  I  observed  how  Conpressm.n. 
John  Pogarty.  of  happy  memory,  instructed 
Hvighie  on  the  ways  of  Congress  and  on  thp 
Washington  scene  in  general  Some  of  Con- 
gressman Pogarty 's  In-structlon  rubbed  off  .  r. 
me  and  I  .shall  .ilways  be  grateful  to  both  he 
and  Bob  Murphy  Since  I  am  an  Irlshm.m 
from  Long  Island.  Brooklyn,  my  home,  belne 
the  most  western  extremity  of  the  Island.  1' 
seems  fitting  to  cxpres.s  these  sentiments  In 
Rhode  Island  iin  the  night  we  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  all  Ireland— Pad - 
rlac  himself. 

TBS  DAT  WE  CELEBBATE 

It  may  seem  somewhat  redundant  to  stand 
before  this  .uigust  group  of  historians  (  : 
Irish  lore  and  tradition  and  reiterate  the 
glories  and  wonders  .issoclated  with  our  p.i- 
trun.  Saint  Patrick,  but  the  merits  of  such 
reflection  are  evident  when  we  view  thl.s 
i-ealous  and  god-like  apostle  of  the  fifth 
century  In  light  of  his  actual  and  potential 
influence  on  contemporary  times  One  feels 
that  the  ageless  story  of  Saint  Patrick  Is  uf 
particular  relevance  today. 

We  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  that  a  man 
about  whose  early  life  so  little  Is  known  car. 
command  such  universal  .xcclalm  by  all  na- 
tionalities particularly  on  this  "the  day  we 
■  elebrate  The  i.nswer  can  doubtless  he 
;uund  :n  the  inspiration  we  garner  from  the 
life  and  character  of   the  saint  himself. 

Patrick  was  born  about  387  In  Roman  Bnt- 
.tin  and  was  captured  by  Irish  raiders  In  ht6 
early  teens  and  t.tken  .us  a  slave  to  Ireland 
where  lor  .'=ix  years  he  tended  the  flocks  o: 
I  druid  hiBh  priest  and  chieftain,  it  seems 
that  this  period  of  .servitude  afforded  him 
the  time  to  reflect  on  the  pagan  and  chaot:c 
conditions  that  existed  in  Ireland  at  the  time 
and  he  became  Imbued  with  a  missionary 
zeal  to  pl.iat  the  seeds  of  his  native  Chris- 
tianity in  his  land  of  exile. 

P.arick  managed  to  escape  to  the  conti- 
nent where  he  entered  the  monastery  ..t 
Lerlns  In  order  that  he  might  prepare  him- 
self for  the  priesthood  His  dream  to  return 
to  Ireland  .^s  a  missionary  was  realized  when 
Pope  -Saint  Celes^tlne  the  First  sent  lum  .:s 
his  personal  emissary  to  carry  the  gifts  if 
faith  and  freedom  to  the  spiritually  ne- 
glected souls  of  Ireland. 

Today.  In  these  troubled  times,  we  mu.s; 
be  ever  vigilant  lest  those  gifts  of  faith  and 
ireeciom  slip  from  their  venerated  perch  .*.? 
Patrick  sutTered  great  opposition  from  the 
established  religious  cults  but  did  not  alL^w 
himself  to  become  discouraged,  so  must  we 
of  the  20th  century  not  succumb  to  the  op- 
position of  the  disestablishment. 

Although  he  lived  In  dally  expectation  if 
murder,  treachery  or  captivity.  Patrick  never 
lost  his  zeal  to  bring  the  faith  to  the  Irish 
His  love  of  freedom  has  remained  implanted 
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in  the  breasts  of  all  good  Irishmen  through 
the  centuries. 

Patrick's  missionary  activities  led  finally 
to  the  great  event  of  lighting  the  Easter 
lire  on  the  hill  of  Slane  overlooldng  Tara. 
That  was  his  greatest  mortal  and  spiritual 
triumph,  because  of  this  deed  King  Loghalre 
allowed  him  to  freely  convert  the  Irish.  He 
fixed  the  See  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  .Armagh  and  spent  many  days  fasting  and 
meditating  at  Croagh  Patrick  in  County 
Mayo. 

The  faith  founded  by  Patrick  in  Ireland 
flourished  there  until  about  700  when  the 
Baton  was  successfully  passed  to  the  great 
Irish  monk.  Columbanus.  who  was  Inspired 
to  carry  on  the   teachings  of  Patrick. 

Born  of  a  spiritualism  Ignited  by  Saint 
Patrick  and  kept  burning  by  Columbanus, 
the  Irish  heart  has  enabled  Irishmen  to  en- 
dure and  overcome  many  hardships  and 
periods  of  darkness.  The  light  has  often 
flickered,  but  It  has  never  been  extinguished. 
In  this  age  of  the  machine,  we  must  feed  the 
fl.ime  of  Patrick's  spirituality  so  that  today's 
and  tomorow's  dlscontenteti  and  oppressed 
will  feel  the  warmth  of  the  faith  and  freedom 
Patrick  lived  to  Imbue  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

A  verse  from  the  pen  of  John  Greenleaf 
WTilttler  emphasizes  this  aspect  of  St.  Pat- 
ricks' life: 

■  St  Patrick,  s-lave  of  Milcho  of  the  heards  of 
Ballymena.  sleeping,  heard  these 
words : 

'.Arise  and  flee  out  from  the  land  of  bondage 
and  be  free." 

So  went  he  forth  but  In  God's  time  he  came 
to  light  In  UllUne's  Hills  a  holy  flame 
and.  dying  gave  the  land  a  saint  that 
lost  him  as  a  slave." 

No  better  ex.omple  can  be  found  of  the 
effort  we  must  pursue  than  In  the  period 
fi-om  1691-1829.  The  Irish  were  then  under 
the  heels  of  tyrants,  and  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  religion,  receive  education,  to  take 
a  profession  or  to  hold  office,  not  only  could 
an  IrLshman  not  hire  a  Catholic  teacher  to 
.school  his  children,  but  he  was  forbidden  to 
send  his  child  abroad  for  an  education,  or  in 
dying  could  not  leave  his  infant  children 
under  Catholic  guardianship. 

In  these  dark  hours  how  did  the  fire  of 
faith  and  the  flame  of  culture  first  lighted  on 
the  Hills  of  Slane  survive  in  Ireland?  'We  have 
the  answer  in  the  lines  about  the  real  heroes 
of  Ireland  : 

"THE    HEDGE   SCHOOLMAS'TES 

"(By  Se tunas  MacManus) 
"When  the  night  shall  lift  from  Erin's  hille, 
'Twere  shame  if  we  forget 
One  band  of  unsung  heroes  whom  freedom 

owes  a  debt. 
When   we    brim   high    cups    to   brave   ones 

then. 
Their  memory  let  us  pledge 
Who  trathered  their  ragged  classes  behind  a 

friendly  hedge. 

'By  stealth   they   met   their   pupils   In  the 

Glen's  deep-hidden  nook, 
And  taught  them  many  a  lesson  never  In 

English  book. 
Tiiere  was  more  than  wordy  logic  shown  to 

use  in  wise  debate. 
Nor  amo  was  the  only  verb  they  gave  to 

conjugate. 
When    hunted    on    the    heathery   hill   and 

through  the  shadowy  wood. 
They    climbed    the    cliff,    they    dared    the 

march,    they    stemmed   the   tumbling 

flood. 
Their  blanket  was  the  clammy  mist,  their 

bed  the  windswept  bent. 
In    fitful    sleep    they    dreamt    the    bay    of 

bloodhounds  on  their  scent. 
Their  lore  was  not  the  brightest  nor  their 

.store,  mayhap,  the  best 
But   they   fostered   love,   undying   In   each 

young  Irish  breast. 
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"And  ttirough  the  dread,  dread  night,  and 
long,  that  steeped  our  island  then 

The  lamps  of  hope  and  fires  of  faith  were 
fed  by  these  brave  men. 

The  grass  waves  green  above  them,  soft 
sleep  is  theirs  for  aye. 

The  hunt  is  over,  and  the  cold,  the  hunger 
passed  away, 

O  hold  them  high  and  holy,  and  their  mem- 
ory proudly  pledge. 

Who  gathered  their  ragged  classes  behind 
a  friendly  hedge." 

The  work  of  the  Hedgerow  scholars  was 
such  that  a  century  later  Irish  shepherd  boys 
in  the  hills  were  quoting  Horace  and  Ovid, 
passing  on  the  classics  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation.  No  wonder 
that  Irish  martyrs  spoke  as  scholars  as  they 
gave  their  lives  in  saintly  sacrifice. 

In  this  manner  did  the  great  writers  and 
poets  of  Ireland  preserve  for  antiquity  the 
glorious  deeds  of  Irishmen  of  bygone  days. 
The  pens  of  those  men  not  only  recorded  but 
spurred  on  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, O'Reilly,  Yeats,  Wilde,  Keats  and 
Mangan  will  be  long  remembered. 

As  we  hopscotch  through  Ireland's  history 
I  would  like  to  pause  at  one  other  period  of 
adversity.  The  great  exodus  brought  about 
by  the  potato  famine  of  1848  and  '49  gave 
birth  to  an  idea  dramatized  by  Yeats  in  his 
play,  "Cathleen  nl  Houlihan",  a  traditional 
personification  of  Ireland.  As  indicated  In 
the  words  of  "Mother  Ireland,"  many  Gaels 
would  have  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth 
because  they  could  not  accept  the  tyranny 
which  prevailed  in  the  Ireland  of  that  day: 

"It  is  a  hard  service  they  take  that  help 
me.  Many  that  are  red-cheeked  now  will  be 
pale-cheeked;  many  that  have  been  free  to 
walk  the  hills  and  the  bogs  and  the  rushes 
win  be  sent  to  walk  hard  streets  in  far 
countries;  many  a  good  plan  will  be  broken; 
many  that  have  gathered  money  will  not 
stay  to  spend  it;  many  a  child  will  be  born 
and  there  will  be  no  father  at  its  christening 
to  give  it  a  name.  They  that  have  red  cheeks 
will  have  pale  cheeks  for  my  sake;  and  for  all 
that,  they  will  think  that  they  are  well  paid. 

"They  shall  be  remembered  for  ever. 

"They  shall  be  alive  for  ever. 

"They  shall  be  speaking  for  ever. 

"The  people  shall  hear  them  for  ever." 

The  marvelous  qualities  that  endear  a 
man  to  his  fellow  men  were  possessed  in 
abundance  by  Saint  Patrick  He  exemplified 
a  supernatural  faith,  held  aloft  as  an  ex- 
alted ideal  for  which  he  would  gladly  die, 
a  love  of  others  which  was  so  great  that  he 
would  sacrifice  all  his  possessions  for  their 
well  being,  he  had  a  touching  humility  and 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  through  which 
there  gleamed  a  transparent  sincerity  of 
truthfulness,  and  in  the  end  a  complete  reli- 
ance on  God  for  whatever  strength  he  had 
and  for  whatever  good  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

Although  I  have  gone  lightly  Into  the  past 
to  recall  the  greatness  of  Saint  Patrick,  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  deprivations,  dis- 
crimination, sacrifices  and  self-denial  made 
by  Irishmen  for  their  faith  and  freedom  over 
the  many  centuries;  and  as  we  revel  in  the 
glories  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Ireland.  I  think 
that  we,  as  followers  of  Saint  Patrick,  should 
make  a  firm  resolve  here  tonight  that  before 
we  gather  again  to  honor  our  Saint  we  will 
have  done  something  for  the  benefit  of 
human  kind,  as  Saint  Patrick  did  for  our 
forebears. 

Let  us  here,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  look 
about  us  to  see  how  we  might  exemplify 
Patrick  and  how  we  may  emulate  his  many 
marvelous  qaalitiee  in  our  every  day  lives, 
so  that  others  around  us  might  take  an 
example.  There  need  not  be  the  outward 
manifestation,  such  as  the  lighting  of  the 
bonfire  at  Tara,  for  us  to  go  out  into  our 
neighborhoods  and  spread  the  good  word  and 
give  enlightenment  to  projects  that  will  al- 
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leviate  the  hardship  of  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
the  uneducated,  and  the  deprived. 

Possibly  we  can  help  the  Irish  people  in 
Ireland  today,  particularly  those  in  Northern 
Ireland  who  are  suffering  ignominies  and 
deprivation  because  of  their  religion,  which 
are  far  greater  than  those  suffered  now  in 
the  Inner  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  Is  that  the  age  of  Saint  Patrick 
was  one  in  which  the  ancient  institutions 
were  breaking  down  and  confusion  reigned 
in  the  minds  of  men.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  disintegrating  and  with  It,  the  political 
structure  of  the  civilized  world.  Fear  and  tin- 
certalnty  was  everywhere  In  that  chaotic 
time.  Into  his  part  of  the  world  Patrick 
brought.  In  my  opinion,  two  greatly  related 
ideas — faith  and  freedom.  He  was  first  and 
foremost  an  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith. 
There  were  apparently  Christians  in  Ireland 
before  him  but  he  made  the  country  doml- 
nantly  Christian  and  so  thoroughly  so,  that 
Ireland  became,  for  the  next  700  years,  a 
center  of  learning  and  a  center  of  missionary 
activity  from  which  missionaries  went  to 
Scotland  and  northern  and  central  Euroi>e. 

At  the  same  time,  and  quite  logically  so. 
Patrick  was  an  apostle  of  freedom.  He  had 
been  a  slave.  Now  he  endeavored  to  make 
people  free.  Look  around  us  and  see  on  the 
day  we  celebrate  the  particular  relevance  to 
1969  of  the  day  of  Saint  Patrick.  Is  this  not 
a  chaotic  age  when  the  old  structure,  jxillt- 
ical  and  otherwise,  on  which  humanity  rests 
is  attempting  to  be  changed  by  the  forces  of 
unrest  and  revolt?  Pear  and  uncertainty 
reign  supreme  and,  moreover,  there  Is  a  great 
and  powerful,  concerted  attack  on  the  very 
standards  and  virtues  for  which  Saint 
Patrick  stood.  To  practice  these  virtues  in 
the  spirit  that  others,  particularly  the  young, 
would  admire  ■would  be  Saint  Patrick's  work 
were  he  alive  today. 

I  take  leave  of  you  with  tills  challenge 
and  this  Irish  blessing : 

"May  the  saints  protect  ye 
And  sorrow  neglect  ye 
And  bad  luck  to  the  one 
That  don't  respect  ye. 
And  top  of  the  morning — 
To  all  that  belong  to  ye 
And  long  life  to  your  honor — 
That  Is  the  end  of  my  song  to  ye" 

To  which  I  add:  Beannact  De  Lib  Go  Lelr. 
God  Bless  You  All  I 


EQUAL   MAIL  SERVICE  FOR  RURAL 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  to  provide  an  equal- 
ity of  public  service  to  our  rural  residents. 
My  bill  would  extend  driveway  mail  seiT- 
ice  to  every  farm.  This  bill  in  no  way 
deprives  anyone  from  the  present  mail 
service  they  are  getting.  It  only  provides 
that  all  rural  residents  receive  equal 
service. 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  costs  of  mailing  a  letter  be- 
tween neighbors,  even  though  one  can 
have  an  answer  to  his  letter  delivered  to 
his  driveway,  while  the  other  neighbor 
may  be  forced  to  make  a  roimd  trip  of 
3  or  4  miles  in  order  to  pick  up  his  reply. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  farms  are 
getting  larger  and  thus  distances  between 
rural  neighbors  in  the  Midwest  is  be- 
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cominar  farther,  but  I  also  would  quickly 
point  out  that  this  increase  in  size  has 
no  relationship  with  the  need  for  equality 
of  mall  service  with  other  businesses  who 
may  be  located  in  an  urban  area 

Several  administrative  rulings  have 
been  made  over  the  past  10  years  to  pro- 
vide additional  service  to  our  rural  resl- 
denus  The  mnst  recent  rulin?  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  to  decrease  the 
requirement  of  havine  two  families  per 
m:Ie.  down  to  three  families  per  2  miles. 
This  small  chantte  did  benefit  an  addi- 
tional 59.000  farm  families,  but  there  are 
other  thousands  who  are  .■^tili  havintj  to 
make  this  daily  trek  down  to  the  nearest 
location  on  a  highway  to  get  their  mall 
Often  the.se  boxes  are  located  I'j  to  2 
miles  away  and  many  cases  have  come  to 
my  attention  of  personal  mail  having 
been  lost,  or  packages  opened,  or  con- 
tents removed. 


ST    J>ATRICKS    D.\Y    VISIT    BY    •AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  MITCHELL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CA*OLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday    March   20.   19H9 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  on 
Monday,  March  17.  we  were  very  proud 
to  have  as  a  distinguished  visitor  at  the 
Hibernian  Society's  St  Patrick's  Day 
banquet  m  Charleston  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Hon  John  N 
Mitchell. 

The  Hibernian  Society's  banquet  is  an 
outstanding  historical  occasion  and  is 
unique  among  such  St.  Patrick's  Day 
banquets  around  the  country  We  were 
most  pleased  to  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  our  guest  of  honor 

Mr  Mitchell  was  also  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  which 
praises  Mr  MitcheU  as  one  of  President 
Nixon's  strongest  appointments  I  am 
much  pleased  that  Mr  Mitchell  received 
such  a  fine  reception  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Wel- 
come Visitor."  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There*  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fallows: 

WELC^JME     VrsiTOR 

Charleston  Is  h  jnored  today  by  a  visit 
from  John  N  Mitchell.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  .St.ttes  .Mr  Mlicheil  is  in  the  city 
to  address  'he  Hibernian  Society's  St  Pat- 
ricks Day  banquet. 

In  jur  jua«ment.  Mr  Mitchell  Is  one  of 
President  Nixon's  strongest  appointments 
Before  taking  on  the  duties  as  the  nations 
chief  :ega:  jfflcer.  he  had  a  distinguished 
CH.-eer  m  the  l;\w  specializing  In  bond  mat- 
ters .\i,  Charleston  is  a  Navv  town.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  Mr  MitcheU  was  com- 
mander of  a  flotilla  of  PT  b.jats  In  World 
Wi.-  II  John  P  Kennedy  served  under  him. 
The  Attorney  Gener.U  Is  n^jt  without  ties  to 
this  community.  His  daughter  is  married  to 
a  Charlestonlan  and  has  visited  here 

We  hope  that  Atty  Oen  Mitchell  will  find 
mmy  occa-lons  in  the  future  to  return  to 
Charleston  We  know  that  the  Hibernians 
and  their  guests  will  and  him  an  interesting 
speaker  occupying,  a^  he  does,  one  of  the 
most  impo  tint  i.id  sensitive  posts  In  the 
federal  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORGERY   AND  ORG.\NIZED  CRIME 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nrw  ToHK 
I.V  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    March   20.  I9S9 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  minute  of  every  working 
day  forgers  lift  $1  .'500  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Forgers  detraud  banks  of 
more  money  m  a  week  than  holdup  men 
obtain  m  a  full  yt-ar  Forgen,-  crimes. 
according  to  the  f-'BI  have  increa.^ed  106 
percent  m  the  last  decade  alone  and 
organized  crime  has  played  a  kev  role 
in  tlus  ominous  rise  No\^  for  the  first 
time  wp  can  look  behind  the  stafstics 
and  into  the  uitiniat*'  world  of  'The 
Forgers  "  E  Patrck  McGuire.  a  dedi- 
cated lounialist  and  author  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  FBI.  the  US  Secret 
Service  and  the  US.  Postal  Inspectors, 
takes  the  reader  into  specific  ca.se  hs- 
lorles  of  forger>-  in  his  new.  hard-hitt  ng 
book,  "The  Forgers.'  published  bv  the 
Padric  Publishing  Co  Under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  revealing  excerpts 
from  Mr  McGulres  exceptional  book: 
ExcF.Rprr.  Fr<.m  The  Forcers" 
I  Bv  E   Patrick  McGuire  i 

FfiRi.EP.Y   *ND  ORGANtZED  CRI.Mr  , 

■I.a  Cosa  N'i«tra  Is  the  largest  ortranlzatlon 

'f  -hp  criminal   underworld  in  this  ix)untrv. 

very  closely  organized  ,ind  strictly  disciplined 

Thev    ha\e    committed    almost    every    crime 

•inder  the  sun   '  -J   Edgar  Hoovitr 

Inevitably,  when  one  discusses  organized 
crime  and  Its  possible  relationship  to  forijer^- 
operations,  one  quickly  uncovers  a  familiar 
group  of  doves  and  hawks  The  dovee  belittle 
any  attempt  to  link  organized  crime.  lUid  In 
particular  the  L.i  Cosa  Nostra,  to  large  scale 
orKanlzed  operations  The  hawks,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  debate,  wish  to  attribute  a 
very  large  portion  of  ail  forgery  operations 
to  organized  crime-connected  influences  In 
reality,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  positions  In  the  course  of  pre- 
paring this  study  I  have  had  some  well  in- 
tentloned  ,ind  .serious  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple, who  certainly  should  know  better,  com- 
ment that  they  did  not  ot>serve  organized 
crime  operating  In  the  field  of  forgerv  One 
wonders  about  their  powers  of  observation 
To  build  the  case  for  direct  links  between 
organized  crime  and  major  forgery  opera- 
tions we  must  not  simply  consider  the  plain 
fact  that  acknowledged  La  Ctjsa  Nostra  mem- 
bers have  been  apprehended  and  convicted 
for  forgery  operations  Rather  we  might  bet- 
ter look  beyond  this  triil.=,m  to  compare  the 
characteristics  of  the  organized  crime  opera- 
tion and  Its  striking  resemblance  to  the 
needs  of  the  professional  forger 

To  begin  with,  organized  crime  Is  located 
in  all  of  'he  major  urban  are-is  The  crime 
of  forgery  is  primarily  -.mmltted  In  large 
urban  centers  Here  the  anonymity  and  cen- 
tralized financial  res<jurces  of  the  city  make 
a  most  tempting  target  for  the  professional 
forger  And  the  cities  are  where  the  La 
Cosa  Nostra  is  The  Presidents  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  conducted  a  survey  of  71  US 
cities  The  police  departments  in  these  cities 
were  questioned  regarding  the  exlstenc?  of 
organized  crime  within  their  cities  In  80 
of  the  cities  over  one  million  residents  i  r- 
ganized  crime  was  active.  In  20':  of  the 
cities  with  populations  between  500.000  and 
one  million,  and  In  20  of  the  cities  with 
populations  between  250  000  and  .500.000  or- 
ganized crime  was  also  present  In  over  50'' 
of  the  cities  between  100  000  and  250  000 
police  Indicated  that  organized  crime  existed 
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in  their  cities  TTierefore  organized  crime  is 
obviously  well  entrenched  In  the  same  hunt- 
ing grounds  >hat  the  professional  forger 
utilizes  (Task  Force  Report.  Organized 
Crime — l9fiT. 

Next,  we  know  that  the  profes-slonal  forger 
must    have  detailed    technical    knowledge   of 
how     legitimate     hu.slnp=s     operates      He     \% 
familiar   with    banking   operations,   channels 
of    commerce,    etc     The   crdlnjiry    burglar   .jr 
holdup    artl.^t    do»n    not    hf.ve    this    kind    of 
knowledge    Organlypd  crime  ,ilso  has  a  good 
Working    knowledge    of    both     banking    and 
legitimate    bu.'ilness    operations     The    reader 
will  remember  when,  in    1957.   75  of   the  nri- 
tlons   leading   organized   crime    ligures   were' 
apprehended  at  a  meeting  In  Apalachln.  N  Y 
Quite  naturally,  all  of  these  grntlemen  were 
In  Illicit  bu.'^liip.sses    But  in  addition,  at  le^'st 
nine  of  them  were  In  the  coin  michlne  vend- 
ing business.  "-Ixtopn  were  In  garment  manu- 
facturing businesses   ten  ownpd  retail  grocery 
stores,  t  even  teen  owned   bars  or  rr-staurants. 
eleven  were  In   the  olive  oil  luid  cheese  Im^ 
porting  business  and   nine  were  in   the  con- 
-struc-tlon   buslne.ss    Tlie   rrmalnder   were   ir:- 
volved    In   such    diverse    mdu.strles    as   auto- 
mobile   agencies,   coal   cornpanles    entertain- 
ments,   funeral   homes,    r.ice    .rucks,    laundry 
t.ervlc£-s.    trucking,   waterfront  activities  and 
bakeries      i  Select    Cummltt»e    On    Improper 
Activities  In  the  Labor  or  .Man.mement  Field. 
Final    R''port~V  S     Senate    Report    no    ms! 
86th   Congress.    I960.    Page   487  488 1     There- 
fore   It    Is    obvious    that    organi.'.^d    crime    i; 
well  entrenched  In  legitimate  businesses  and 
h.a-s  a  good  working  knowledge  of   the  tech- 
nical  aspects   required    for   forgery   scheme<; 
But    of    even    greater    significance    Is    the 
fact  that  organized  crime  has  the  two  C  > 
TlieJe  are  confaofs  and  cash    Bc4h  are  essen- 
tial  to   large  scale   forgery   operations    Such 
operations  frequently  require  the  setting  up 
of   fronts    the   purchase   of   printing   equip- 
ment, the  corruption  of  banking  and  financial 
hrm   employees,   etc     And    as    far   as   cash   \s 
concerned  organized  crime  certainly  has  its 
share 

It  Is  estimated  that  Illegal  gambling,  the 
mainstay  revenue  source  of  organized  crime, 
provides  .m  .mnual  Intake  of  at  least  S20  bil- 
lion each  year  Tlie  profit  to  organized  crime 
on  this  gross  Intake  Is  somewhere  between 
$6  and  $7  billion  each  yeair  In  the  words  of 
the  Kefauver  Commission  Report  •'These 
profits  provide  the  financial  resources  where- 
by ordinary  criminals  are  converted  Into  blg- 
tlme  racketeers,  political  bosses,  pseudo- 
businessmen  and  alleged  philanthropist^  " 
The  author  might  append  that  it  also  pro- 
vides the  revenue  to  finance  the  most  in- 
tricate of  forgery  schemes  Narcotics  is  the 
other  principal  source  of  organized  crime 
revenue  and  It  produces,  on  the  heroin  trade 
operation,  approximately  «350  million  an- 
nually of  which  S2l  million  are  probable 
profits  to  the  LCN  Group  i  McCIellan  Com- 
mittee Narcotics  Report.  S  Report  S12.  89th 
Congress   First  Session  120  i  1965)  ) . 

The  other  half  of  this  equation  Is  the 
"contacts"  side  Here  organized  crime,  by  its 
very  nature.  h%&  what  large  scale  forgers 
desperate '.v  need  Once  credit  cirds.  tr?.ve:- 
er  s  checks,  corporation  checks,  etc.  are 
forged,  time  becomes  o:  critical  Importance 
The  credit  card  company,  bank,  enforcement 
agency,  etc  will  race  against  time  to  alert 
all  possible  acceptors  of  the  forged  Instru- 
ment to  the  possibility  of  its  misuse.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  a  race  between  the  two 
groups  Unfortunately,  org.inized  crime  often 
wins  this  race  They  are  not  lundered  bv 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  :n  some  cases  m.n 
ha\e  more  pressing  motivat;-^ns  tD  quickly 
move  the  illicit  merchandise  To  understand 
how  the  contact  side  of  this  equation  works. 
we  might  digress  into  some  b:Lslcs  about  the 
organized  crime  organization 

.\t  the  present  time  there  .ire  between  2 
and  4.000  hard  core  •family"  members  of  I.a 
Cosa  Nostra  tiperatlng  In  24  separate  •'fam- 
ilies "  These  families  are  located  in  the  m.i- 
jor  cities  of   the  United  States.  Most  clUes 
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have  at  least  one  organized  crime  family. 
although  New  York  is  known  to  have  at 
;east  Ave  Each  of  these  families  has  au- 
thority to  engage  in  a  full  range  of  organized 
crime  activity.  Like  Its  legitimate  counter- 
part, organized  crime  has  well  defined  staff 
and  functional  positions.  At  the  top  of  each 
lamlly  Is  a  "Boss"  or  "Don".  Immediately 
seneath  lilm  is  an  "Underboss"  or  "Sotto- 
capo  "  Next  in  line,  and  of  special  Interest 
•.0  the  student  of  forgery  is  a  staff  vice  presi- 
dent or  counselor,  designated  the  "Conslg- 
lierl  "  Further  down  the  line  we  have  lieu- 
tenants   or    •Caporeglma"    and     then    the 

Soldail  "  or  ••Button"  men 

In  some  of  the  cases  cited  later  in  this 
volume,  it  will  be  shown  that  organized 
crime  families  in  one  city,  for  example  New 
York,  have  been  able  lo  move  a  large  quan- 
•.ity  of  forged  instruments  within  literally 
.lours  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to 
..)btain  distribution  before  banks,  hotels,  or 
enlorcement  officials  could  be  notified  of  the 
original  theft 

One  of  tlie  most  valuable  functions  that 
;redit  card  forgery  provides  lo  organized 
crime  is  the  to-called  "funding  operation". 
By  this,  we  mean  tliat  various  operatives  of 
organized  crime  families  can  utiLze  stolen, 
lorded  or  fraudulent  credit  cards  lo  pay  for 
'.heir  everyday  travel  and  living  expenses  as 
•.hey  travel  tlirougliout  ilie  world  on  "•busi- 
ness" trips.  For  eximpie.  a  courier  smuggling 
;h  heroin  from  Turkey  might  utilize  the 
credit  card  to  pay  ;or  his  air  line  ticket. 
r.otel  expenses,  meals,  car  rental,  etc.  Since 
the  card  is  stolen,  or  fraudulent,  it  will  be 
difficult  10  trace  the  movement  of  the  in- 
dividual during  the  trip  The  card  in  effect 
provides  not  only  the  means  of  financing 
the  trip,  but  also  a  false  identity  which 
ra.tsks  the  operative's  movements. 

It  is  well  known  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment circles  that  most  of  the  persons  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  organized  crime,  and  this 
includes  the  first  three  or  four  levels  of  the 
organization  chart,  are  under  close  surveil- 
lance by  U.S.  agents.  The  latter  group  Is 
most  Interested  In  determining  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  various  mobsters  In  order  that 
they  may  confront  them  •with  a  discrepancy 
i)ef*een  iheir  reported  income  and  actual 
living  exp>ensee. 

A  few  years  ago.  In  an  attempt  to  compli- 
cate the  life  of  the  IRS  surveillance  teams, 
the  mob  switched  over  to  an  extensive  use 
of  cash.  However.  IRS  agents  were  still  able 
to  trace  many  of  the  travel  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  paid  for  In  cash.  Now,  the  mob 
lias  switched  to  the  use  of  credit  cards  (sto- 
len).  The  fraudulent  credit  cards  allow  them 
to  live  high  without  any  direct  record  of 
their  expense.  The  expense  appears  In  the 
name  of  a  third  party  who  later  renounces 
the  charges  when  he  discovers  that  his  card 
has  been  fraudulently  used.  This  scheme  has 
been  used  extensively  during  1965,  1966  and 
1967.  However,  recently,  the  New  York  cw- 
ganized  card  group  ran  into  one  small  prob- 
lem. 

Federal  agents  discovered  that  a  Long  Is- 
land iuid  Brooklyn.  New  York,  group  was 
stealing  late  model  Cadillacs  and  ferrying 
them  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  Atlanta,  they 
were  transferred  to  a  local  madam  for  re- 
sale and  distribution  in  the  South.  The 
couriers  who  drove  the  cars  from  New  York 
to  .Atlanta  utilized  stolen  or  fraudulent 
credit  cards.  One  of  these  couriers  was  re- 
cently arrested  In  Atlanta  on  a  charge  In- 
volving $200-$30O  worth  of  fraudulent  credit 
card  charges.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  to  his 
surprise  was  given  a  5  year  sentence.  'Within 
a  few  days,  a  private  Jet  arrived  In  Atlanta 
and  produced  $25,000  ball  for  this  Individual 
while  his  case  Is  before  the  Appeals  C!ourt. 
This  Is  Just  typical  at  the  oi>eratlons  of 
organized  crime  utilizing  these  cards. 

IRS  agents  have  t>een  so  successful  In 
their  approach  to  organized  crime  that  over 
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60%  of  all  criminal  convictions  of  organized 
crime  figures,  between  the  years  1961  and 
1965,  resulted  directly  from  tax  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Contrast  this  record  with  a  typical 
enforcement  record  gained  on  gambling  ar- 
rests and  convictions.  Cook  County.  Illinois, 
provides  a  graphic  example  of  the  latter 
problem.  Between  1963  and  1966.  gambling 
arrests  in  Cook  County  outside  of  the  Chi- 
cago area,  produced  11.158  arrests.  Of  these 
arrests  76.2 '^c  were  dismissed  and  only  16.3 '" 
resulted  in  any  conviction  at  all.  Only  17  Jail 
terms  were  Imposed  and  only  4  of  those  were 
in  excess  of  30  days  iBlakey — Unpublished 
Report  on  Local  Law  EInforcement  Resp>onse 
to  Organized  Crime — January,  1967 — Task 
Force  Report;   Organized  Crime   1967). 

Although  the  author  does  not  have  statisti- 
cal validation  of  this  point,  my  impression 
after  Interviewing  many  police  officers,  fed- 
eral agents,  prosecutors,  etc  is  that  the  rec- 
ord for  forgery  conviction  of  organized  crime 
figures,  Is  not  much  better  than  ihe  gam- 
bling arrests  and  prosecution  record  The 
number  of  convictions  may  be  higher  but 
the  length  of  the  Jail  sentences  is  In  no 
way  commensurate  v^ith  the  value  of  money 
obtained  or  with  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of 
the  pattern  of  organized  crime. 

In  the  past  organized  crime  )ias  been 
concerned  vs'lth  •'traditional  "  crime  sources 
of  revenue  and  these  sources  have  proved 
lucrative  as  previously  noted.  However,  one 
must  not  delude  oneself  Into  believing  that 
because  lucrative  areas  already  exist,  such  as 
gambling  and  narcotics,  that  organized  crime 
will  not  be  Interested  in  similarly  lucra- 
tive areas  such  as  forgery  and  counterfeiting. 
This  Is  certainly  not  the  case  and  recent  ar- 
rests and  convictions  confirm  this  point. 

One  argument  made  by  the  "doves"  on  this 
subject  Is  that  the  lower  scale  "Soldatl" 
or  "Button"  men  have  made  their  own  per- 
sonal decision  to  get  Into  large  scale  for- 
gery operations  and  that  the  people  at  the 
top  of  the  family  have  been  unaware  or  dis- 
interested In  this  type  of  crime.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  To  begin 
with  the  organization  of  the  La  Cosa  Nostra 
does  not  allow  for  this  type  of  free  enter- 
prise. Cressey.  In  one  of  the  best  studies  In 
this  area,  points  out  that  "because  of  the  Il- 
legal character  of  organized  crime,  a  lead- 
er's fame  and  fortune  can  be  seriously  dam- 
aged if  lmprof)er  decisions  are  made  at  a 
lower  level.  Decision-making  is  therefore  con- 
centrated at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy"  (the 
Functions  and  Structures  of  Criminal  Syndi- 
cates— Donald  R.  Cressey — Task  Force  Re- 
port; Organized  Crime — 1967) .  These  "But- 
ton" men  had  to  have  the  approval  of  their 
superiors  in  order  to  engage  in  and  execute 
some  of  the  forgery  operations  for  which 
they  have  been  apprehended  and  convicted. 
Indeed,  lately  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  even  been  successful  in  appre- 
hending some  of  the  higher  echelon  in  con- 
nection with  forgery  cases  and  has  brought 
conspiracy  statutes  to  bear  In  these  cases. 

Organized  crime,  like  most  present  day 
social  organizations,  is  undergoing  steady 
change.  As  with  business  organizations,  tech- 
nical competence  will  become  the  yardstick 
of  rank  In  the  near  future.  Organizational 
positions  will  not  automatically  go  to  those 
who  have  spent  an  apprenticeship  in  slum 
condition  petty  thefts.  Highly  technical  skills 
and  familiarity  with  complex  business  opera- 
tions will  be  an  absolute  necessity.  In  fact, 
this  phase  of  the  change  has  already  oc- 
curred. The  family  members  of  organized 
crime  are  most  cognizant  of  this  need  and 
they  are  busllv  training  their  blood  relatives 
to  prosper  In  the  new  technical  economy.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  crime  family  members 
are  Increasingly  college  educated.  Even  here, 
the  clanlshness  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  shows  a 
particular  organization  quirk.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  one  particular  U.S.  college 
has  In  Its  enrollment  a  very  large  representa- 
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tlon  of  the  sons  or  close  relatives  of  La  Cosa 
Nostra  family  members  (Task  Force  Report; 
Organized  Crime — Page  56 — 1967).  These 
young  men  are  being  trained  in  the  latest 
business  administration,  accounting  and 
legal  techniques.  When  these  "students"  are 
returned  lo  ihe  La  Cosa  Nostra  we  can 
expect  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  crimes 
of  fraud,  such  as  forgery  and  counterfeiting. 
Forgery  is  a  ••cleaner"  crime  than  many  oth- 
ers. And  these  second  generation  family 
members  have  been  educated  to  a  •cleaner" 
environment,  be  it  on  a  social  basis  or  on  a 
crime  preference  basis. 

In  the  follov\-lng  chapters,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  some  incidents  in- 
volving organized  crime  and  forgery.  Thro\igh 
many  of  these  cases  run  a  common  thread 
of  modus  operandi.  The  thread  begins  with 
a  'money  mover^^  who  recognizes  the  poten- 
tial for  illicit  gain  through  large  scale  fraud 
involving  forgery.  The  money  mover  ap- 
parently calls  such  an  opportunity  to  the 
attention  of  the  family  •'counselor  '•  Opera- 
tional groups  then  prepare  for  the  actual 
execution  of  the  plan.  In  many  cases,  it  fol- 
lows a  recognizable  pattern  The  seed  of  the 
pattern  is  the  corruption  of  me  or  'wo  key 
individuals.  The.-^e  individuals  may  range 
from  lowly  route  postman  to  a  l^nancial  vice 
president  or  a  water  commissioner  Regard- 
less of  their  position,  they  have  key  access 
to  financial  documents  which  can  'je  forged, 
misrepresented  and  then  redeemed  for  cash. 

The  organized  crime  group  is  not  niggardly 
in  spending.  They  will  set  up  extensive" fronts 
to  complete  a  forgery  operation.  Nor  are  they 
adverse  to  becoming  partners  with  skilled 
professional  forgers.  While  La  Cosa  Nostra 
:s  strictly  an  Italian  or  Sicilian  organization, 
they  do  not  discriminate  against  business 
connections  with  entrepreneur  forgers  of 
other  nationalities.  In  many  cases  thev  pro- 
vide the  distribution  mechanism  for  the 
Illicit  fruits  of  a  particular  forger  or  coun- 
terfeiter's labor. 

Consider  some  of  the  interesting  ••coinci- 
dences" that  link  organized  crime  to  some 
of  the  major  forgery  operations  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  few  vears  The 
$407,000  theft  of  American  Express  Traveler's 
Checks,  separately  reported  in  this  volume. 
was  accomplished  by  the  nephew  of  New 
York  Mafia  Boss.  Joseph  Colombo.  This 
nephew,  Maurice  Savlno.  was  Joined  bv  one 
Vincent  Potenza,  listed  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  as  a  member  of  the 
Carmine  Tramuntl  "family,  successor  to 
the  late  Thomas  Luchese  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  of  this  case,  one  prospective 
government  witness,  John  Anthony  Pana- 
rello.  was  wiped  out  by  the  mob  before  he 
could  testify  in  the  conspiracy.  His  car  was 
burned  and  Panarello  was  found  shot  twice  in 
the  head  In  a  Catsklll  Mountain  roadside 
ditch. 

In  another  case,  still  under  investigation 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  three  suspects, 
all  -R-lth  organized  crime  links,  have  been 
indicted  In  an  American  Express  Card  coun- 
terfeiting operation.  One  of  these  defend- 
ants is  the  relative  of  a  Revere.  Massachu- 
setts, member  of  the  organized  crime  syndi- 
cate. 

The  Brooklyn,  New  York  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  strongly  suspects  that  In  the 
J.  W.  Mays  case  financing  for  the  operation 
cam&from  Buffalo,  New  York  In  fact,  one  of 
the  convicted  members  of  the  conspiracy 
was  an  alleged  courier  for  the  Buffalo,  New 
York  •family". 

In  Chicago,  the  local  organized  crime 
branch  had  a  specific  "financial  department". 
This  department  dealt  in  crimes  such  as 
forgery,  fraud,  and  embezzlement  The  head 
of  this  department  was  arrested  on  federal 
charges  and  Is  now  serving  a  federal  sentence. 
In  the  Chicago  credit  card  fiasco,  reported 
separately  In  this  volume,  Postal  Inspectors 
had  ample  evidence  that  lorx-er  echelon  or- 
ganized   crime    members    were    involved    In 
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'  scam  '  or  "bust-out"  operation*  in  collusion 
with  local  merchants 

Another  example  of  the  direct  link  between 
organized  crime  and  major  check  forifery  op- 
erations occurred  late  in  August  of  ia«58  The 
U  3.  Secret  Service  and  ihe  Federal  Bureau  '  >f 
Investigation  worldng  together,  uncovered  a 
scheme  which  allegedly  could  have  pr'Jduced 
a  nallllon  dollar  pay-off  In  this  particular 
scheme,  it  is  alleged  that  organized  crime 
flgures.  specifically  the  banker'  of  the 
Brooklyn  Mafia,  arranged  to  set  up  a  check- 
ing account  using  the  name  )!  a  WtiU  Street 
brokerage  house  The  scheme  ;nvo;ved  the 
theft  of  incoming  checks  fr'm  the  brokerage 
house  nnd  their  subsequent  deposit  In  the 
fraudulent  account  opened  m  the  name  of 
the  broker  The  checks  deposited  to  this 
fraudulent  account  were  then  subsequently 
drawn  out  of  the  account  It  relied  on  the 
cooperation  of  .m  employee  at  the  legitimate 
stock  brokers  otflce  who  apparently  would 
steal  r-uidom  checks  as  they  arrived  at  the 
brokerage 

In  tills  particular  case,  the  conspirators 
are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  transport 
and  actually  transpwrtlng  a  stolen  $17,000 
check  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York  The  de- 
tendtmts  were  arrested  in  the  case  and  they 
■ire-lmown  to  have  direct  link  with  organized 
crime  :n  tine  Brooklyn  area  This  particular 
L'ase  is  interesting  because  ;t  highlights  the 
fact  that  organized  i-rlme  does  have  banking 
IT  financial  specialists'  These  are  individ- 
uals who  operate  specifically  :n  areas  such  as 
embezzlement,  fraud,  forgery,  and  counter- 
feiting 

Elsewhere  In  this  report  hs  the  reader  ob- 
serves how  airline  tickets  stolen  on  one  coast 
soon  .ippear  on  the  opposite  coast,  how  stolen 
trading  ^stamps  all  seem  to  come  to  rest  in 
one  city  how  airline  tickets  stolen  In  three 
separate  sections  of  the  country  come  to  be 
on  the  person  of  a  single  Individual  and  this 
individual  m  turn  connected  with  organized 
crime,  one  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusions 
previously  noted.  It  might  then  seem  a  sim- 
plification to  say  that  organized  crime  :s  re- 
sponsible for  professional  forgery  and  that 
the  destruction  of  organized  crime  would  re- 
move most  professional  forgers  from  the 
scene  However,  this  would  be  a  delusion 
because  considered  against  the  mass  of 
forgery,  organized  crime  can  contribute  only 
a  small  portion.  While  this  pwrtlon  is  an  im- 
portant pi.>rtlon.  It  Is  far  from  a  majority  It 
has  been  eetUnated  that  55  to  GO  "  of  all 
forgeries  are  committed  by  'amateurs",  the 
remaining  40  ;  involve  some  small  gangs, 
entreprenetu^.  lone  wolf  operators  and  finally 
organized  crime  It  Is  difficult  to  put  a  figure 
on  what  portion  organized  crime  contributes 
to  the  total  dollar  volume  of  forgery  losses. 
However,  an  educated  guess  would  probably 
put  this  tlgure  around  10'""^  of  the  total 
forgery  loss  m  the  United  States 

However  even  In  the  world  of  crime  things 
are  seldom  static.  With  the  advent  of  a 
checkless  society  and  the  prollfer.itlon  of 
credit  cards,  we  can  expect  to  see  organized 
crime  play  a  much  larger  role  In  forgery  type 
fraud.  There  are  several  re  tsons  for  this  .in- 
tlclpa'^d  increase  in  activity  First,  a  forgery 
Is  a  non-violent  crime  which  Is  likely  to  pro- 
duce relatively  small  sentences  and  not 
arouse  too  much  public  outcry  It  U  also  the 
conspiracy  type  of  crime  which  Is  ideally 
suited  to  organized  crime  operations  In^  .id- 
dltlon.  It  is  the  type  of  crime  where  much 
of  the  arrest  risk  can  be  delegated  to  push- 
ers and  lower  echelon  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate 

One  o:  the  most  lmp>ortant  tools  for  the 
prevention  of  this  type  of  criminal  expan- 
sion lies  within  the  provisions  of  the  new 
'Omnibus  Crime  Bill"  T^ls  bill,  with  Its 
major  emphases  on  the  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized crime  on  a  local  or  statewide  level,  will 
provide  a  major  Impetus  toward  the  detec- 
tion ajad  prosecution  of  the  "financial"  end 
of  the  organized  crime  syndicate 

Another  promising  sign  In  recent  days  has 
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been  the  apf>earance  of  '>elect  federal  Task 
Forces"  specifically  designed  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime  One  of  the  tlrst  locations 
established  for  these  forces  was  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  In  the  heart  of  Maflaland  This  task 
force  has  been  particularly  effective  and  was 
in  fact  cited  for  lu  excellent  work  by  the 
Republican  Party  task  force  on  crime.  In  the 
preparation  of  its  report  for  President  Nixon. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  are  five 
task  forces  In  full  operation  with  new  groups 
coming  on  stream  each  month. 

Basically,  the  task  force  consists  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  Justice  Department  lawyers 
aided  by  supervising  agents  from  many  fed- 
eral .igencles  whose  jurisdiction  Involves 
Mafia-type  crimes  Tliere  are  agents  from 
Internal  Revenue,  Narcotics,  Immigration. 
etc 

The  Task  Force  moves  Into  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area.  The  area  usually  coincides 
with  the  tK)undarles  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
District  An  Intelligence  estimate  is  prepared 
on  all  organized  crime  activities  within  that 
urea.  Prom  this  repwrt  certain  key  .ictlvltles, 
or  more  properly  individuals,  are  selected 
By  coordinating  the  interests  and  jurisdic- 
tional capacities  of  the  many  federal  agen- 
cies It  Is  often  possible  to  find  a  specific  .irea 
where  a  local  crime  figure  has  inadvertently 
stepped  across  the  line  into  public  Illegality. 
When  this  step  Is  discovered  the  Task  Force 
pounces  .md  .mother  member  of  the  "fam- 
ily"" disappears   from  circulation 

At  the  present  time  the  Task  Forces,  be- 
cause of  limited  manpower,  are  concentrat- 
ing their  up-tight  surveillance  on  the  first 
two  or  three  levels  )f  the  organizational 
structure.  As  Congress  appropriates  more 
funds  (the  department  has  asked  for  100 
additional  .Vsslstant  V^  Attorneyst  the 
Task  Force  will  turn  their  attention  to  ever 
lower  levels  of  the  structure  When  this  hap- 
pens, then  maybe,  the  promise  of  the  doves 
that  organized  crime  has  little  connection 
to  forgery  will  be  realized 
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AN  AMERICAN  REJECTS  SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGE  FOR  HIS  RACE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fense uf  liberty  and  freedom  knows  no 
color  barrier  This  was  proven  this  week 
when  Attorney  John  C.  Harris,  of  Alex- 
andna.  argued  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that: 

It  Would  be  giving  Negroes  special  rights 
If  It  forced  all  white  private  clubs  to  accept 
Negroes  as  members 

The  attorney  is  a  Negro. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  a  news  chpping 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
March  19  followed  by  a  memorandum, 
"Does  the  13th  Amendment  Convey  Su- 
perior Rights  to  the  Black  Man  Over  All 
OthtT  Races.'  • 

The  material  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  iDC  )  E\-enlng  Star, 
Mar.  19.  1969) 

Court  Gets  Club  Pl£a  on  Negro  Entry 

.\n  Alexandria  lawyer  has  told  the  Supreme 
Court  it  would  be  giving  Negroes  superior 
rights  If  It  forced  all-white  private  clubs  to 
.accept  Negroes  as  members 

John  C  Harris  of  Alexandria  made  the 
point  yesterday  in  defending  the  whites-only 
policy  of  Little  Hunting  Park  swimming  and 
tennis  club  in  Fairfax  County 

The  clubs  policy  has  been  challenged  as 
Illegal  by  Paul  E   Sullivan,  who  says  the  club 


refused  to  admit  a  Negro  family  that  had 
been  renting  a  home  from  Sullivan  in  a 
housing  development  near  the  club. 

Sullivan  has  contended  that  an  1866  civil 
rights  law  gives  Negroes  an  equal  right  to 
obtain  membership  In  private  clubs. 

But  Harris,  In  his  reply,  said  the  result 
would  actually  be  a  superior  right  for  Ne- 
groes, since  the  1866  law  Is  deelgned  only  to 
protect  Negri >es. 

"It  would  follow.  '  Harris  said,  "that  a  Ne- 
gro would  be  entitled  to  membership  on  the 
basis  of  his  race  alone,  whereas  white  per- 
sona would  be  subject  to  acceptance  or  non- 
acceptance  on  other  grounds."" 

The  court  will  Indicate  later,  {jerhaps  next 
month,  whether  It  will  hear  the  challenge 
itgalnst  Little  Hunting  Park. 

Does  THE  13th  Amendment  Convey  Sxtperioh 
Rights  rn  the  Black  Man  Over  All  Othfr 
Races' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  the  l.3:h 
Amendment  before  In  the  case  of  Hodges  v 
United  States,  the  defendants  were  convicted 
by  the  federal  courts  In  Arkansas  of  con- 
.-.plrlng  to  prevent  some  Negroes  from  work- 
ing for  a  certain  employer.  This  was  a  crime 
under  a  law  pa.ssed  by  Congress  under  the 
enforcement  clause,  on  the  theory  that 
freedom  of  contract  was  an  essential  part  'if 
non-slavery  The  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  unronstltutlonal,  and  In  doing  .-o 
analyzed  the  meaning  and  effect  of  tlie 
Amendment  in  the  following  language: 

""Th.it  prior  to  the  three  post  bellun 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  the  na- 
tional povernment  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
a  wrong  like  that  charged  In  this  Indictment 
is  conceded,  that  the  14th  and  15th  Amend- 
ments do  not  Justify  the  legislation  Is  also 
beyond  dispute,  for  they,  as  repeatedly  held, 
are  restrictions  upon  state  action,  and  no 
action  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  complained 
of.  Unless,  therefore,  the  i3th  Amendment 
vests  m  the  nation  the  Jurisdiction  claimed, 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  through  state 
action  and   In   state   tribunals. 

"The  meaning  of  this  (the  13th  Amend- 
ment) Is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it 
The  things  denounced  are  slavery  and  In- 
voluntary servitude,  and  Congress  is  given 
power  to  enforce  that  denunciation.  All  un- 
derstand by  these  terms  a  condition  of  en- 
forced compvilsory  service  of  one  to  another 
While  the  Inciting  cause  of  the  Amendment 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  race, 
yet  It  Is  not  an  attempt  to  commit  that  race 
to  the  care  of  the  nation.  It  Is  the  denuncia- 
lon  of  a  condition,  and  not  a  declaration  in 
favor  of   a  partlcuJar   people. 

"The  logic  [of  the  Government's  theory  of 
the  case]  points  Irresistibly  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  13th  Amendment  operates  only 
to  protect  the  African  race.  This  Is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  nowhere  In  the  record 
does  It  appear  that  the  parties  charged  to 
have  been  wronged  by  the  defendants  had 
ever  been  themselves  slaves,  or  were  the  de- 
scendants of  slaves.  They  took  no  more  from 
the  amendment  than  any  other  citizens  ol 
the  United  Slates. 

""It  Is  for  us  to  accept  tne  decision,  which 
declined  to  constitute  them  wards  of  the 
nation,  or  leave  them  In  a  condition  of 
alienage  where  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress,  but  gave  them 
citizenship,  doubtless  believing  that  thereby 
In  the  long  run  their  best  interests  would  be 
subserved,  they  taking  their  chances  with 
other  citizens  In  the  states  where  they  should 
make  their  homes." 

"Thus,  by  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  another  day  very  clearly  and  sensibly 
rejected  the  theory  that  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  created  a  specially  privileged 
class  of  American  citizens.  It  held  squarely 
that  leg:lslatlon  for  that  purpose  wajs  with- 
out any  Constitutional  authority.  And  this 
decision  was  squarely  oi-erruled  last  June 
in  Jones  v.  Mayer. 


March  20,  1969 


SUSSEX  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION DISTRICT'S  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWAKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
evening,  March  14,  1969,  I  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  in  the  high 
school  at  Georgto'wn,  Del.  Nearly  400 
district  cooperators  and  their  distin- 
guished guests  were  at  this  banquet  to 
commemorate  their  25th  anniversary  of 
the  conservation  district  that  so  ably 
serves  Sussex  County,  and  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

The  chairman  of  the  district  govern- 
ing board,  Mr.  Alden  P.  Short  of  George- 
town, Del.,  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Earl  White  of  Brldgevllle  recalled 
some  of  the  milestones  of  the  district's 
25 -year  history.  Mr.  Cashar  Evans  of 
Selbyville  presented  awards  to  Mrs. 
Frances  Bahn,  secretary,  Sussex  County 
extension  staff,  cooperative  extension 
service:  and  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Elllngsworth, 
secretary,  soil  conservation  service,  New- 
ark, Del. 

The  associate  administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Norman  A. 
Berg,  climaxed  the  program  with  an  ad- 
dress that  I  think  is  worthy  of  a  wider 
audience.  He  stressed  the  effective  part- 
nership of  local.  State,  and  national 
organizations  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury that  together  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  conservation  and  have  trans- 
lated conservation  needs  into  action. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  resource  conser- 
vationists need  to  unite  in  their  efforts 
to  assure  an  environment  with  quality. 
This  will  increasingly  require  dedicated 
teamwork  of  both  rural  and  city  people. 
Finally,  career  conservationist  Berg  fore- 
cast the  broadened  conservation  mission 
conservation  districts  will  face  in  the 
next  25  years.  This  can  also  have  a  direct 
effect  on  our  work. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  brief  remarks,  told 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Sussex  Coimty  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  in  the  25  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  group,  in  Delaware's  south- 
ernmost county,  has  a  record  we  in 
Delaware  are  proud  of — a  record  of  in- 
novation and  initiative  which  has  served 
well  the  people  of  Sussex  County  and  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  place 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Berg  and  Mr.  White 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Noruak  A.  Berg,  Associate 
Administratob,   Soil   Conservation   Service 

I'm  pleased  to  be  In  Georgetown  tonight 
to  help  you  celebrate  your  25th  anniversary 
as  a  soil  conservation  district.  We  In  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  proud  to  have 
shared  these  years  with  you.  Together  we 
have  met  the  challenge  of  conservation,  and 
have  translated  the  conservation  need  Into 
accomplishment. 

Delaware  district  supervisors  have  been  ac- 
tive and  effective  In  their  work  with  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Districts.  Earl  White,  Isaac  Thomas. 
and  Elwood  Tucker,  as  members  of  the  NACD 
Council,  and  long-time  friend  Cashar  Evans, 
past  director  of  NACD,  among  others,  have 
perfonned  outstanding  service. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  tonight  a 
deep  feeling  of  paj-tnershlp  "with  those  of  us 
In  the  Federal  service  whose  Job  It  is  to  help 
meet  local  needs  through  national  programs. 

SCS  help  can  be  applied  effectively  only  on 
local  terms.  Our  technicians  will  help  you 
determine  what  those  alternative  terms  are, 
from  a  conservation  standpoint.  But  It  Is 
your  land,  your  water,  your  county,  and  your 
economy.  It  is  a  complex  mix  of  needs,  po- 
tentials, and  special  interests.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  sound  common  sense,  a  good  salting  of 
understanding,  compromise,  and  cooperation, 
in  recognizing  the  essential  needs,  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  potentials,  In  accom- 
modating the  many  and  varied  Interests, 
public  and  private,  for  the  general  good. 

Even  In  Delaware,  Washington  can  seem  a 
long  way  off.  We  need  to  understand  the 
nature  of  our  partnership.  In  this  respect, 
SCS  has  an  advantage  over  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  have  conservationists  In 
each  of  the  States  and  In  every  conservation 
district.  You  have  someone  right  at  home  to 
turn  to.  And  In  Washington  we  have  an  all- 
lmp)ortant  liaison  with  every  part  of  the 
country. 

We  In  SCS  prize  this  relationship.  We  ap- 
preciate Its  Importance  In  a  time  of  growing 
pressures  on  land  and  water  resources. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  resource  conserva- 
tionists need  to  unite  In  their  efforts  to 
assure  an  environment  with  quality.  Accom- 
plishing this  will  require  dedicated  team- 
work Involving  both  rural  and  city  people 
and  organizations,  with  strong  support  from 
government  at  all  levels. 

According  to  the  updated  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory,  about  90  percent  of  Dela- 
ware's land  Is  privately  owned  or  owned  by 
local  government  agencies.  Urban  uses  still 
take  only  about  7  percent  of  the  land  space. 
Sussex  Is  the  least  urban  of  all  Delaware's 
counties. 

In  the  last  10  years  urban  buildup  in  Dela- 
ware Increased  by  about  17,000  acres.  Urban- 
ization has  been  moderate  In  Delaware.  The 
State  remains,  and  probably  will  remain  for 
some  time  to  come,  except  for  Wilmington 
and  Dover,  predominantly  rural.  But  you  are 
In  the  mainstream  of  the  growing  urbanizing 
pressures  from  Boston  to  Richmond,  In  fact 
all  along  the  East  Coast. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  continuing  ma- 
jor role  assigned  to  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts. 

A  high  percentage  of  private  o'wnershlp  of 
land  requires  broad  understanding  and  co- 
operation at  the  district  level.  There  must 
be  continuing,  meaningful  local  dialog  so 
that  all  legitimate  long-term  Interests  are 
served. 

When  SCS  entered  Into  its  first  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  with  the  Sussex  dis- 
trict in  1944,  the  primary  needs  were  tech- 
nical assistance  and  heavy  earth  moving 
equipment  to  continue  and  expand  the  work 
most  recently  done  by  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps. 

In  cooperation  with  other  district  leaders, 
you  enlisted  the  aid  of  private  citizens,  the 
coimty  government,  and  the  State.  Tackling 
the  drainage  problem,  you  persuaded  the 
county  and  State  to  help  underwrite  the  cost 
of  Tax  Ditch  projects.  You  re-wrote  the  State 
Drainage  Law  and  helped  create  the  office 
of  the  State  Drainage  Engineer.  One  of  Sus- 
sex's most  distinguished  citizens.  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  is  generally  credited  with 
having  water  disposal  included  as  a  pur- 
F)Ose  for  PX.  566  watershed  projects. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  you  have  made  ex- 
cellent progress  In  solving  the  dralnsige 
problem. 

One  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's  first 
assignments  in  Delaware  was  the  completion 
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of  the  engineering  survey  and  design  of  the 
Pocomoke  River  project.  At  the  time  It  was 
described  as  the  largest  drainage  project  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  Sussex  district  co- 
ordinated the  massive  effort  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  Job. 

The  Pocomoke  River  project  is  an  early 
example  of  the  effective  partnership  between 
SCS  and  the  Sussex  District, 

State  Conservationist  Bill  Ratledge  has 
reminded  me  of  the  vital  role  the  districts 
have  also  played  In  establishing  suitable 
beachgrass  on   the  coastal  dunes. 

SCS  has  benefited,  too.  In  helping  out  with 
plant  selection  and  testing  to  find  better 
strains  of  beachgrass  at  our  Plant  Materials 
Centers  at  Beltsvllle,  Maryland,  and  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.  This  work  Is  still  going 
on.  And  It  is  not  limited  to  the  dunes.  It 
extends  to  stabilizing  ditch  and  road  banks, 
heavily  used  recreation  areas,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 

SCS  coojjeratlon  with  the  districts  in  plant 
materials,  soil  survey  and  other  conservation 
work  has  brought  conservation  needs  to  the 
attention  of  many  State  and  County  agencies. 
We  welcome  this  Interest  on  a  broad  con- 
servation front. 

Amendment  of  the  basic  District  Act  in 
1983  and  updated  memorandums  of  under- 
standing with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  made  it  possible  for  Delaware 
districts  to  extend  their  services  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community.  Through  district 
channels,  SOS  assistance  Is  provided  to  areas 
undergoing  rapid  changes  in  land  use.  The 
approach  to  soil  and  water  conservation,  the 
tools  we  have  available,  apply  wherever  otir 
mission  takes  us  and  whatever  the  pxirpose. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  SCS  allocated  over  3.000 
hours  to  working  with  255  non-farm  people, 
groups  and  official  agencies  in  Delaware.  Most 
of  the  services  related  to  soil  survey  inter- 
pretations for  planning  boards,  developers, 
engineering  firms  and  others. 

The  classification  and  mapping  of  the  soils 
of  Delaware  have  been  a  cooperative  program 
of  conservation  districts,  SCS,  and  the  Dela- 
ware Agricultural  Experiment  Station  over 
the  past  24  years. 

The  Sussex  County  survey  Is  about  85  per- 
cent complete.  We  estimate  that  about  2 
man-years  of  work  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  90,000  acres  remaining  to  be 
mapped.  Soils  Information  in  the  county  is 
geared  to  highway,  recreation,  and  urban- 
type  land  use  planning,  as  well  as  for  agri- 
cultural needs.  The  SCS  compilation  "Soil 
Survey  Interpretations  of  Delaware,"  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Planning  Office,  ;s  being 
used  by  State  agencies  and  planning  offices. 
State  planning  officials  are  working  with  the 
Sussex  County  Planning  Commission  and 
SCS  In  community  development  based  on 
soils  Information  for  Seaford  and  Lewes, 

The  Delaware  conservation  districts  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  help  :n  extending 
SCS  soils  Interpretations  to  community  plan- 
ners, engineering  firms,  land  developers,  and 
other  non-farm  Interests.  Delaware's  Senator 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
enactment  of  a  bill,  S-902,  89th  Congress, 
clarifying  the  use  of  soil  surveys  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes. 

Delaware  has  an  outstanding  guide  lor  fu- 
ture development  In  the  Preliminary  Compre- 
hensive Development  Plan  prepared  recently 
by  the  Delaware  State  Planning  Office.  The 
Plan  Is  an  excellent  analysis  of  Delaware's 
assets  and  potentials.  The  introduction  to  the 
Plan  states  that  It  is  also  ""a  strategy  for  long 
range  physical  development,  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  cognizant  of  the  land 
on  which  they  live.  This  strategy  wlU  be  of 
use  to  decision  makers,  public  and  private, 
and  to  the  public  in  general."  It  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Plan  ""Is  designed  to  guide 
growth  toward  the  kind  of  environment  Dela- 
ware citizens  want." 

You  are  more  familiar  with  the  Plan  than 
I  am;  but  I  was  struck  by  the  concern  for 
open  space  around  planned  urban  develop- 
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ment  ind  for  rpcreaUon  and  con««rvatlon  fa- 
clllUea  This  la  gratifying  to  a  profeMiooai 
career  conaervatlonut 

SusMX  County,  with  more  than  360  000 
acrea  of  forerta,  provides  prime  areas  for 
income-producing  recreational  development 
Vacation  farm  enterprises  are  another  pos- 
sibility As  these  developmenu  take  place. 
and  as  Delaware's  beach  resorts  and  facilities 
move  inland  to  accommodate  an  increasing 
flow  of  vacationers,  and  part-time  and  full- 
time  residents,  this  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  will  be  an  Invaluable  guide  '.o 
countryside  and  community  development 

Every  conservation  program,  every  change 
In  land  use.  should  be  considered  In  relation 
to  the  total  needs  and  potentials  of  the 
conununlty 

You  conservation  district  leaders.  In  co- 
operation with  other  conservatlon-mlnded 
citizens,  have  a  heavy  responsibility  In  assur- 
ing that  this  Is  done  rhe  future  environ- 
ment jf  Sussex  County  depends  upon  how 
effectively  your  mission  is  carried  out 
Environment  Is  the  key  word 
You  will  be  Interested  In  the  attention 
given  to  the  environment  at  the  latest  meet- 
ing last  Ortober  )f  the  Serretary  oi  .\gn- 
cultures  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation 

The  Advisory  Committee  i>bserved  that 
"the  modern  concept  of  conservati  >n  is  as 
broad  .ts  the  whole  out-of-do<3rs  "  And  "that 
to  be  effective  the  conservation  Job  must  be 
done  under  local  leadership  with  State  and 
national  government  serving  as  working 
partners." 

That  plans  and  programs  of  all  public 
.'igencles— Federal.  State,  anl  local— involvim? 
both  rural  and  urban  land  use— should  be 
fully  coordinated  and  integrated  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  environment  for  all  the 
people 

That  regional  planning  ajid  development 
if  natural  resources  on  private  lands  In  rural 
and  urban  .ireas  are  needed  now 

That  investment  of  more  private  talent  and 
capital  In  the  field  of  conservation  must  be 
strongly  encouraged 

That  State  and  local  governments  should 
acceler.ite  their  tinaucM!  support  for  ,n- 
creased  soli,  water,  and  related  conserva- 
tion efforts 

That  conservation  districts  are  "logical 
catalysts  for  bringing  t(>gether  within  local 
communities  all  interested  Individuals 
grviups.  and  agencies— both  rural  and  ur- 
ban—who will  benefit  from  the  results  of 
conservation  efforts   ' 

That  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  governing  bodies  should  include  rep- 
resentation from  the  general  public  as  well 
IS  agricultural  Interests 

These  thoughtful  and  challenging  guide- 
lines should  Inspire  us  to  greater  effort  and 
broader  cooperation 

These  virtues  have  made  the  conservation 
district  movement  rhe  outstanding  success 
that   It   :s   throughout   our  country 

.Assuring  an  environment  that  satlsfles 
the  needs  of  the  human  spirit  ;is  well  as  the 
material  needs  of  the  individual,  requires  a 
lot  of  down-to-earth  understanding  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise,  and  a  desire  to  co- 
oper:ite 

I  knuw  the  people  in  the  agricultural  :u-eas 
are  wondering  how  well  their  Interesu  may 
be  represented  In  any  partnership  with  the 
more  populous  and  economically  stronger 
urban  community  You  farmers  may  well 
aak  whether  '.he  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture win  cuntlnue  to  .perate  at  the  old 
stiind.  serving  ri^rlcultural  interests  as  well  In 
the  future  as  in  the  past 

.Secretiiry  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin, 
at  the  recent  National  .Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference,  said  It  Is  quite  evident  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  Involved,  as  It  has  been 
through  all  the  years,  with  farm  programs 
and  all  of  the  activities  associated  therewith  " 

Secretary  Hardin  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment—in      ita      aMlstance      programs— 
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among  other  reaponslblUtlea  must  place  em- 
phasis on  Improving  the  quality  of  living  In 
rural  America 

The  qualltv  of  living — or  the  environ- 
ment- In  rural  America  Is  directly  related 
to  much  overcrowding  of  our  clUea.  If  we 
can  provide  economic  opportunity  and  the 
other  amenities  in  the  spacious  countryside, 
urban  overcrowdlnij  'an  be  relieved  .iiid 
prosperity  can  be  brought  to  the  neglected 
rural  .ireas 

In  his  Outlook  Conference  talk.  Secretary 
Hardin  .•>ald  We  arc  going  to  be  Increasingly 
inviiUed  m  the  whole  area  of  things  that 
we  call  rural  .\merlca-  activities  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas   ' 

The  Secretary  said  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  America  doesn't 
i{et  lust  in  the  shuffle  '  as  government  and 
the  private  sectt<r  becume  increasingly  pre- 
'>ccupled  with  the  problems  of  the  large 
cities 

Secretary  Hardin  spoke  of  the  need  to  es- 
tablish new  "Krowth  points"  throughout 
-America  In  our  .smaller  cities,  county  seat 
t..wn.-..  and  new  cities  This  Is  the  plausible 
alternative  to  more  influx  Into  the  Nation's 
larger  cities  where  the  added  numbers  cannot 
easily  be  absorbed  In  an  acceptable  wav  of 
life 

You  will  be  interested  that  Secretary  Har- 
din Is  a  member  :>I  two  Kxecutlve-levelcoun- 
cils  which  aje  concerned  with  national  growth 
and  prosperity  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
and  the  Council  un  Economic  Development 
In  those  councils  there  Is  a  .strong  commit- 
ment to  active  partnership  of  rural  and  ur- 
ban .America 

The  SCS-Dlstrlct  partnership  always  has 
stressed  conservation  as  a  dynamic  process 
that  embraces  consumption  and  renewal  of 
resources  as  well   as   protection 

The  challenges  we  face  together  now  em- 
phasize the  dynamic  nature  of  our  conserva- 
tlf>n  mission 

Together,  over  the  years,  we  have  accom- 
plished water  management  on  thousands  of 
acres;  brought  greater  value  to  the  land  and 
profit  lor  the  land  'jwners  through  assistance 
In  proper  land  use  practices;  provided  In- 
formation on  soils  for  proper  land  use  plan- 
ning, and  on  conservation  plants  for  erosion 
control  .And  In  many  other  ways  we  have 
contributed  to  the  improved  quality  of  the 
environment  in  rural  Delaware 

Now.  as  we  broaden  the  conservation  mis- 
sion, your  continuing  assistance  Is  needed  to: 
.Accelerate  erosion  control  on  agricultural 
lands  not  adequately  treated. 

Provide    technical    assistance    and    guide- 
lines to  cuuntles  and  municipalities   in   soil 
interpretation,    site    selection    and    erosion 
control 

Work  With  local  officials  and  individual 
landowners  to  attack  erosion  problems  on 
critical  sediment  source  areas  such  as  road- 
banks  and  strcambanks 

Give  dynamic  leader-hip  In  developing  wa- 
U-r  storage  and  dlstrlbuUon  projects  for 
municipal    Industrial,  and  recreation  uses 

Unite  with  other  agencies  and  ijrganlza- 
tlons  In  drawing  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fits from  water  and  related  ;and  resources  as 
a  local  community  effort 

The  American  success  story  is  based  as 
much  on  cooperative  community  action  as  It 
Is  on  rugged  individualism  The  colonists 
who  huddled  on  a  strange  and  fearsome  shore 
had  to  unite  If  they  were  to  survive  The 
pioneer  relied  on  his  neighbor,  and  com- 
munities were  founded,  and  the  Nation  grew 
on  the  strength  iDf  united  dedication,  deter- 
mination, .aid  effort 

I  hope  the  .American  people  will  never  fully 
satisfy  the  ^est  for  personal  attainment  in 
pioneering  new  frontiers.  But,  the  complex 
relationships  In  i>ur  modern  society  require 
■  operatue  md  coordinated  pursuit  of 
common  goals  If  we  are  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  talents,  skills,  and  nat- 
ural resources 
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I  hope  I  have  helped  to  define  hare  tonight 
the  vital  role  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  In  asstirlng  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  Delaware  and  the  Nation. 

Working  together,  I  am  confident  we  can 
achieve  our  loftiaat  goals. 

Remarks  bt  Ea«l  WHrr«.  Membck.  District 
BoAKO  or  StTPEBVTSoas.    SussKZ    Soil    and 
Wates  Conskrvation  District 
As   we  pause  here  tonight  for  a  few  mo- 
menta,   to   observe   the   25th   Anniversary   of 
our    District,    there    are    many    accomplish- 
ments that  could  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  the  Dlsrlct  program. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few,  to  Illustrate  the 
progress  that  has  txeen  made  by  our  District 
In  the  conserving  and  wise  use  of  the  natural 
resources  here  In  Sussex  County.  I  shall  call 
them  milestones  of  progress. 

The  first  was  the  organization  of  our  Sus- 
sex County  Soil  Conservation  District  In  1944. 
Second,   the  loan  of  a  used  surplus  drag, 
line  to  the  District  by  the  Federal  Soil  Coii. 
servatlon  Service  in  1945. 

Third,  the  loan  of  the  money  needed  to 
purchase  our  first  new  dragline  by  Mr.  Norvii 
Pepper  in  1946  This  money  was  repaid  as 
the  dragline  worked.  This  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  this  procedure  and  provided 
the  basis  for  securing  state  funds,  on  loan, 
to  be  used  for  purchasing  equipment  and  to 
be  repaid  as  the  equipment  worked.  Today 
the  District  owns  6  draglines,  6  bulldozers  a 
tile  trencher  and  .i  power  grader — all  pur- 
chased In  this  manner  and  paid  for  as  they 
operate 

Fourth,  through  the  years  our  District  h.as 
worked  with  more  than  100  tax  ditches  in 
the  Covinty  providing  Improved  drainage 
This  has  resulted  In  greater  cRlclency  Tor 
the   production   of   agricultural   crops. 

Fifth,  in  1958  the  Bearhole  Watershed 
Project  was  started  in  our  District,  the  iirst 
watershed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1961.  Since  that  time  two  addi- 
tional watershed  projects  have  been  approved 
in  the  District  and  much  of  the  work  has 
been  completed  on  them.  They  are  the 
Nantlcoke  Watershed  and  the  Marshyhcpe 
Watershed. 

Sixth,  this  year  our  District  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
<jf  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ;i 
Water  Quality  Rest-arch  I*rojec:  for  Uel- 
niarva.  We  have  provided  a  mobile  home  to 
be  used  as  an  c Slice  and  laboratory  for  this 
work.  It  Is  located  at  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
station and  work  on  the  project  should  star: 
by  April  first  of  this  year 

Seventh,  there  are  1.600  cooperators  In  i  •.;: 
District;  we  have  dug  1.400  miles  of  ditches, 
including  outlets  and  larm  ditches;  we  have 
provided  conservation  plans  (or  .ill  cooper 
ators;  we  have  worked  with  ether  group* 
and  agencies  concerned  with  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  Our  District  pub- 
lishes a  bl-nu-nthly  newsletter  which  is 
mailed  to  all  coooeratora  and  many  other 
ituereated  petip.i 

Tonight  we — your  District  Board  of  Super- 
visors— say  "thank  you  "  for  coming  and 
helping  to  make  this  25th  Anniversary  meet- 
ing a  success  We  hope  the  ne.xt  25  years  wii; 
be  even  more  exciting  and  our  District  wlU 
contribute  even  i;reater  things  In  the  work 
of  Conservation   here   in  Sussex  County. 


QUOTAS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  MINK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZV/ACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  having  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  quotas  on  Imports 
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of  mink.  This  Industry  is  £m  important 
one  for  the  State  of  Miimesota.  In  1967, 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  entire  total 
production  came  from  Minnesota  and 
were  raised  on  429  ranches.  This  num- 
ber of  ranches  had  declined  by  nearly 
one-fourth  in  just  1  year.  There  Is  no 
denying  that  the  flood  of  nearly  un- 
restricted foreign  pelts  has  been  the 
material  factor  in  forcing  bankruptcy 
on  our  American  producers. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  a  total  of  86 
Congressmen  authored  this  type  of  leg- 
islation indicating  the  real  concern  and 
the  extent  of  damage  that  is  done  to 
our  local  industry  from  these  lower 
priced  imports.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  action  on  this 
needed  legislation  in  this  session. 


HEARINGS  OF  THE  MILITARY  OP- 
ERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
^'rowing  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  over  the  depressing  "shrink- 
age" of  the  projected  post-Vietnam  fiscal 
dividend.  Tlie  President's  Cabinet  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  Economic  Plan- 
ning for  the  End  of  the  Vietnam  Hostil- 
ities estimated  a  fiscal  dividend  of  $19 
billion  at  the  end  of  10  quarters.  Now 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  annoimces 
that  S7  billion  is  a  more  realistic  esti- 
mate. 

This  is  the  latest  evidence  of  what 
economists  refer  to  as  the  "defense  ex- 
penditure ratchet."  a  set  of  inertial 
forces  that  prevent  defense  spending 
from  falling  back  to  its  initial  level  once 
the  original  rationalization  for  increased 
spending  is  no  longer  valid. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  our 
hearings  is  to  determine  the  necessity  of 
a  commission  on  government  procure- 
ment, I  think  an  equally  important  ob- 
jective of  our  conmiittee  is  to  examine 
how  procurement  decisions  are  actually 
inade.  By  this  I  mean  what  assumptions, 
data,  and  analyses  are  these  decisions 
based  on,  especially  as  they  concern 
major  new  weapons  systems. 

A  -second,  and  possibly  more  critical 
question  is  whether  the  President  is  be- 
ing given  an  independent  analysis  of 
these  Defense  requests  by  someone  who 
is  able  to  look  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment objectively  in  light  of  other  de- 
partmental budget  considerations? 

My  research  into  the  budget  interplay 
between  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  left  me 
quite  disturbed  over  what  appears  to  be 
the  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  scrutinize  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  the  same  extent  that  it  reviews 
non-Defense  spending. 

This  is  the  result  of  both  inadequate 
manpower  and  the  nature  of  the  Defense 
budget  process  itself. 
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For  example,  there  was  one  BoB  ex- 
aminer assigned  to  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, and  one  examiner  assigned  to  the 
antl-ballistlc-mlssile  system.  There  is 
something  basically  wrong  when  a  gov- 
ernment gives  equal  Budget  Bureau  at- 
tention to  an  ABM  system,  with  projected 
expenditures  of  anywhere  from  $6  billion 
to  $50  bUlion  and  the  Headstart  program 
which  has  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$338  million  in  fiscal  1970 

Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  that 
there  be  a  1-to-l  ratio  dollarwise, 
but  pointing  up  the  fact  that  there  pres- 
ently seems  to  be  a  severe  imbalance 
with  only  10  percent  of  the  Bureau  pro- 
fessional staff  examing  nearly  half  the 
budget. 

Furthermore,  domestic  agency  budgets 
are  given  different  and  more  intense 
scrutiny  than  the  Defense  budget.  In  all 
departments  of  Government,  except  for 
the  Defense  Department,  trtidget  exam- 
iners conduct  an  independent  analysis 
and  review  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  In  Defense, 
budget  examiners  work  not  independent- 
ly, but  with  their  Defense  counterparts, 
and  the  analysis  and  review  are  sub- 
mitted first  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
rather  than  to  the  Budget  Director.  Only 
after  the  Secretary  has  approved  it.  is  the 
review  submitted  to  the  Budget  Director. 
The  result  of  this  procedure  is  that 
whereas  other  Secretaries  must  go  to  the 
President  to  have  him  overrule  the 
Budget  Director,  in  the  case  of  Defense, 
the  Budget  Director  must  go  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  overrule  the  Secretary. 

This  process,  of  course,  shifts  the 
whole  budget  process  power  structure 
and  renders  the  Bureau  almost  impotent 
as  a  force  for  independent  analysis  of 
military  procurement  programs. 

Edwin  Dale,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  17,  said: 

The  Budget  Bureau  In  Its  normal  role,  does 
not  exist  only  to  make  operations  more  effi- 
cient or  to  save  pennies,  hut  to  challenge  en- 
tire concepts  and  programs. 

Again  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  the 
New  York  Time.'s  on  its  editorial  page  dis- 
cusses the  phenomenon  saying: 

One  of  the  advantages  that  the  military  es- 
tablishment exploits  In  pressing  for  ever 
larger  budgets  Is  the  reluctance  of  outsiders 
to  challenge  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs. 
Sloganeering  patriotism  is  used  to  silence  po- 
tential critics. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Wall  Street  Jotir- 
nal,  editorialized: 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  Insist  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  give 
more  thorough  and  skeptical  analysis  to  the 
defense  budget.  Inexcusably,  the  military  has 
too  often  evaded  the  public  accountability 
normally  required  of  other  government 
agencies. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  include 
the  full  text  of  the  Dale  article  and  the 
two  editorials  in  the  Record  : 
Close  Look  Urged  at  Defense  FrNDs:  Con- 
gress F^NBs  ScBtrriNT  by  Budget  BuBEAtj 
Is  Slight 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington,  Mfu-ch  16. — A  growing  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress  have  made  a  new 
discovery  that  concerns  them:  The  Budget 
Bureau  does  not  scrutinize  and  criticize  the 
defense  budget  as  it  does  the  budget  of  every 
other  agency  of  Oovernment. 
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Both  the  House  and  Senate  heard  speeches 
on  the  matter  last  week.  The  new  director 
of  the  budget,  Robert  P.  Mayo,  is  aware  of 
the  Issue  and  giving  thought  to  It. 

The  Congressional  concern  reflects  a  new 
mood  of  skepticism  about  military  spending 
that  has   emerged   this   year. 

In  the  end,  there  could  be  a  major  change, 
with  the  Budget  Bureau  becoming  a  fax 
more  challenging  and  Independent  critic  of 
the  nation's  defense  policy,  and  defense 
sf)endlng,  than  It  Is  now. 

Of  the  300  officers  In  the  Budget  Bureau, 
only  about  30  are  assigned  to  the  defense 
budget,  which  is  more  than  half  the  total 
budget,  excluding  Social  Security  and  other 
trust  funds. 

AGREE    WITH    PENTAGON 

tJnllke  the  budget  review  of  other  agencies, 
the  Budget  Bureau  officers  agree  with  their 
Pentagon  counterparts  and  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Thus,  as  Representative  William  S.  Moor- 
head.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  told  the 
House  last  week,  the  'appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent" procedure  in  defense  is  different  from 
that  of  every  other  program 

"The  result  of  the  procedure."  Mr.  Moor- 
head  said,  "is  that  whereas  other  Secretaries 
must  go  to  the  President  to  have  him  over- 
rule the  Budget  Director,  in  the  case  of  de- 
fense, the  Budget  Director  must  cro  to  ihe 
President  to  overrule  the  Secretary." 

Other  officials  make  clear  he  seldom  does 
so. 

Senator  William  Prcxmlre  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  saying  "the  time  of  the  blank 
check  is  over."  told  the  Senate.  '  We  mu.st 
have  a  much  sterner  and  ir.ore  critical  re- 
view of  the  military  budget  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  Itself." 

NOT    IN    GREAT    DETAIL 

He  quoted  Charles  J.  Zwick  fcrmer  Budget 
Director,  as  conceding.  "We  obviously  do  not 
get  into  as  great  detail  ;n  that  department 
as  we  do  in   some   other  departments." 

The  Budget  Bureau,  in  its  normal  role, 
does  not  exist  only  to  make  operations  more 
efficient  or  to  save  pennies,  but  to  challenge 
entire  concepts  and  programs.  Tiius  any 
effort  by  it  to  scrutinize  defense  spending 
more  closely  would  inevitably  involve  it  in 
the  entire  l.ssue  of  military  strategy  and  the 
requirements   of    national   security. 

But.  in  addition.  Senator  Proxmire  has 
emphasized  what  he  called  waste  in  military 
methods  of  procurement,  poor  iierformance 
by  contractors  and  frequent  "overruns"  of 
estimated  costs.  These,  too.  could  be  the 
subject  of  Budget  Bureau  challenge  if  the 
present  system  were  changed 

Mr.  Mayo  will  probably  be  questioned  on 
the  issue  soon  by  a  House  Government  Op- 
erations subcommittee  looking  into  the  issue 
of  Government  procurement,  and  defense 
procurement  in  particular. 

CtTTTiNG  Ot:T  Defense  Fat 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  reduce  the 
Johnson  Administration's  request  icr  delense 
spending  by  $2.5-bilIion  is  a  small,  but  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  will  provide  details  on  these 
economies  when  he  testifies  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  today,  but  apparently  the 
revision  of  the  Sentinel  system  will  account 
for  almost  one  billion  dollars  of  the  reduc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  the  military 
establishment  exploits  in  pressing  for  ever 
larger  budgets  is  the  reluctance  of  outsiders 
to  challenge  the  effectiveness  of  its  programs. 
Sloganeering  patriotism  is  used  to  silence 
potential  crltlce.  But  times  are  changing.  The 
present  debate  over  ABM  deployment  is  ac- 
comi>anied  by  Increased  questioning  of  other 
components  of  the  huge  defense  budget. 

WrlUng  Lq  The  Washington  Monthly  be- 
fore 1^.  Nixon's  last  news  conference,  Robert 
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3  B«n«<)n  whfi  used  to  work  Ln  the  eomp- 
trollers  »*cUon  of  -.he  Peocagon.  ar^ied  that 
more  ihan  lu  bltuon  -ould  b*  safety  trlmmp<l 
from  the  J'.nnaon  defense  budsfet  Mr  Ben- 
son noted  that  •!  8  billion  i:ouId  be  saved 
this  year  by  haltlnn  ill  work  on  the  Sentinel 
system  Other  economies  would  be  realized  by 
ibandonlnic  dubious  projecu  eliminating 
dipll-ative  profframa  and  reducing  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  deployment  of  personnel 
and  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 

The  Bureau  of  tne  Budget  is  nominaJly 
empowered  to  scrutinize  charges  of  waate 
such  i*  Mr  Benson  advances  Bur  Represent- 
ative WMlam  S  Mixjrhead  of  Pennsylvania 
has  contended  on  the  House  floor  that  that 
wat^hd.  «  tijency  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
•he  Pen-^aor.  In  al:  other  government  de- 
partmen*^  Budget  Bureau  examiners  con- 
duct Independent  reviews  of  requests  for 
spending  authority  But  In  defense  matter? 
Budget  ex.iniiner»  work  with  their  Pentagon 
counterpar'-s  and  their  reviews'  are  flrst 
sent  V)  'he  Defense  Secretary  before  they  go 
to  the  Budget  Director 

The  result  Mr  Vfoorhead  reports.  Is  that 
whereas  -other  Secretaries  must  go  to  the 
President  to  have  i>lm  overrule  the  Budget 
Director.  In  the  case  of  Defense  the  Budget 
DL-ector  must  go  to  the  President  to  have 
him  overrule  the  Secretary  " 

A  tight  rem  must  be  kept  on  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  to  combat  Inflation 
SUnuItaneously,  budget  priorities  must  be  re- 
aligned to  meet  the  nee<ls  of  the  cities  Cut- 
ting the  fat  out  of  the  defense  budget  offers 
the  best  hope  of  achieving  b<5th  goals 

RevirwiNO  the  Milit*hy 

The  new  tendency  :n  Congreaa  and  in  the 
public  at  large  to  queatlon  growing  Influence 
of  the  military — most  recently  exhibited  In 
the  Sentinel  controversy-  is.  :t  seems  U)  us. 
a  healthy  development  A  rigorous  civilian 
review  of  the  role  of  "he  military  in  naUc.nal 
life  is  long  overdue 

The  military  surely.  Is  not  immune  to 
current  critlcLsms  which  have  proved  valid 
for  other  major  Institutions  A  list  of  its 
fallings  have  a  familiar  ring  It  has  held  an 
exaggerated  view  of  its  own  power;  It  haa 
relied  too  much  on  techn.^logy  when  compli- 
cated social  and  political  ispecta  of  military 
problems  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  It  has 
anwi^ely  and  waatefully  committed  huge 
sums  of  monev 

I:    13    thla    last    point    which    baa    cauaed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congreaal'iua;  mtlmlUtary  sentiments  'o 
burst  \nu>  public  dialog  .Sen  William  Prox- 
mlre  for  example  charged  m  i  recent  speech 
that  former  Prasldent  El.senh.iwer  s  warning 
against  the  excessive  influence  of  the  ■mili- 
tary-induatrlHl  ciimplei"  iiM  :,.nger  refers  to 
the  fxiture  'There  is  today  unwarranted  in- 
fluence by  the  military-industrial  complex 
resulting  in  excessive  c<«l«  burgecmlng  mili- 
tary budgets  iind  »4-anda;iui»  perr^rniances  ' 
Sen.  Proxmlre  s<ild  in  c.illlng  for  greater  con- 
trol over  mllltarv  -.peiidiug 

Dlsaallsfuction  with  these  fallings  is  fanned 
by  public  frustration  with  the  Vietnam  war 
and  growing  domestic  unrest  The  feeling  of 
many  that  the  Individual  no  longer  partici- 
pates In  Government  decisions  that  directly 
affect  his  life  can  t>e  traced  in  large  part  to 
Increasing  draft  calls  and  the  tax  require- 
ments of  a  distant,  unpopular  war  pursued  In 
the  face  of  urgent  troubles  ,it  home 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  insist  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  give 
more  thorough  and  skeptical  analysis  to  the 
defense  budget.  Inexcusably,  the  military 
haa  too  often  evaded  the  public  accounui- 
blUty  normally  required  of  other  Government 
agencies 

In  one  recent  CAse.  Army  officials  pleaded 
"•security  reasons  •  In  refusing  to  discuss  In 
public  a  »I  5  billion  program  in  which  mass 
pr.xluctlon  of  tankj!  wils  ordered  though  no 
ammunition  had  been  developed  for  their 
weapons  to  Are  We  tend  t^i  agree  with  the 
chalrmiin  of  a  Hi>use  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee investigating  the  matter,  who 
concluded  this  censorship  Is  indeed  an 
attempt  to  hide  bumbling  ineptness  rather 
than  to  protect  vital  security  data  •' 

The  most  Important  goal  of  cUTUan  re- 
view, however,  should  be  to  determine  what 
9<:>rt  of  military  system  best  suits  US  par- 
ticipation m  modern  world  politics  If  future 
foreign  policy  is  to  be  more  selective  in  Its 
commitmenta — as  we  think  it  should  be — 
then  a  professional  volunteer  armv.  limited 
in  manjxiwer  but  technically  expert,  wotild 
be  a  more  .acceptable  and  effective  instrument 
of  policy  Bv  requiring  Congress  %>  debate 
and  approve  a  new  draft  law  to  .supp^irt  any 
maaalve  new  commitment.  It  would  alsti  In- 
sure public  p>artlelpallon  In  such  a  major 
question  of  military  policy,  forestalling  later 
Controversy 

Only  since  World  War  II.  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  US.  as  a  major  power,  has  a 
military  organization  of  the  current  magni- 
tude seemed  necesaary    Now  more  than  ever 
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there  Ls  need  for  the  civilian  vigilance  Mr 
Elsenhower  recommended  By  Its  size  alone 
the  military  has  gained  profound  influence 
on  the  economy  and  perhaps  le«s  appar- 
ently, on  the  formation  of  foreign  pollcv. 
.since  policy  often  depends  on  the  tooLs  aviui- 
able  to  implement  It 

.A  large,  inflexible  military  organization 
unchecked  by  strong  civilian  review  can  lead 
only  to  a  .sell-perpetuating  drain  on  national 
treasure,  a  demoralized  citizenry,  and  foreign 
policies  dangerously  irrelevant  In  a  world 
inovlng  rapidly  away  !rom  traditional  lorms 
•f  war  and  diplomacy  In  the  truest  senf.e, 
national  strength  resvilts  not  from  a  large 
military  but  from  a  military  .subordinate  'o 
the  need.s  of  s*iund  civilian  government 


ALLEGHENY    COUNTY    POST-HIGH- 
SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peniisylvama.  Mi 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleasues  in  the  Con- 
«ress  and  the  American  people  thi? 
mterestint,'  letter  from  the  assistant 
superlnu-ndent  of  the  Allegheny  County 
schools  m  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whlcli  outline? 
the  post-hK'h-school  activities  of  the 
1968  graduates  from  hi.t,'h  schools  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 

We  in  Alle*.;heny  County  arc  certainly 
proud  of  this  fine  record. 

The  letter  follows: 

From;    James   S    Snoke.   Afislstont   Superin- 
tendent 
Date    March  15.  1969. 

.Subject:  Statistical  Summary  of  Post-HUh 
School  Activity  of  1968  Graduates 
We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  statistical 
summary  of  the  p-_>st-hlgh  school  activity  of 
all  the  1968  graduates  of  Allegheny  County 
high  schools  We  txprpss  our  appreciation  to 
the  individual  high  school  principals  for 
submitting  the  data  for  the  respective  hlch 
schools. 


ALLEGHtNY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOUATtS 
(1968  Post  High  School  Activity,'  M«r.  15.  1969) 


Alls|h«ny  County 
Numbof 


Plttstwrik  pubNc 


Pittsburg   dlOMM 


AH  sclMMls,!  total 


Numbsr 


Pwcsnt 


Nuint>er 


Percent 


SUt«> 
(percent) 


County 
deviation 


Coll«w  or  jnrver^ity  outjid*  Pmniylvtnia. 

Community  college 

Junior  ,:oileg« 

The  :  X  State  colleges  •.     . ..'.'r.".^ll'™rj 

uther  college  or  unwerjity ....irill 


2.081 
1.088 
i38 
1.881 
2.470 


13  6 
7.2 

2  9 
12.4 
16.4 


481 

45 

207 
644 


10.7 
7  0 
1.0 
4.6 

14.3 


539 
292 
110 
622 
904 


13.1 

7.1 

2.7 

15.1 

22.0 


Higher  education  jubtolait.. 


3,101 
1.691 
593 
2.710 
4.018 


13.1 
7.1 
2.5 
11.4 
16.9 


-i-4.2 
-r2.9 


-fl.2 

-t-4.0 


7.9M 


S.S 


l.SIO 


37.6 


2.467 


G0.0 


12.113 


51.0 


•  xat.onai  or  recnnical  Khool.   .. 

icnoot  'or  nursing 

Business  icnool.... 

Jtft**'  tcnoois  .......... 

Pasti.'iduates 


808 


17 


38.7 


Si4 
£3 

II 

I 


a 

140 
106 
27 


&• 

1.5 

3  1 

2.4 

.6 


202 
137 
109 
48 

10 


4.9 

3.3 

2.6 
1.2 
.2 


1.278 

549 

557 

623 

54 


Business— nurjing-- vocational    technical  xibtoUls 


5.4 
2.3 
2.4 
2.6 
.2 


S.2 
2.6 
3.2 

2.7 
.3 


+  12.3 

~2 

-  3 

-  8 

-  1 
-.1 


1.950 


1^9 


Armed  Forces 

Sjies 

Othce  employment    ...,..,.. 

f  »c(or<  «DfH  -.,...... 

^'W*s  

Aopreotice  tiaining _..... 

Agncuiturii  ^, 

Other  employment  .. 


let 

500 

1.317 
330 

is 

9 
741 


5iS 
3  5 
8.5 
2  5 
.t 
.• 
0 
4.9 


405 

I 

328 


13.5 

t.i 

5.7 
9  1 
3.1 
3.2 
.4 
0 
7.2 


sot 
» 

56 

599 
42 
18 
20 


12.2 


3.059 


12.9 


14.0 


-1.1 


2.4 
1.3 
14.5 
1.0 
.4 
.5 


189 


4.6 


Empioifment  $ubtotali__....,„. 
All  others ..„.., 

To** 

Footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


1,261 
821 

2.321 

467 

308 

165 

10 

1.258 


5.4 
3.5 
9.7 
1.9 
1.3 
.7 
0 
5.3 


6.6 
3.9 
9.7 
5.5 
2.8 
1.3 
.8 
6.4 


-1  2 
-.4 


-3.6 

-1.5 

-.6 

-,8 

-1  1 


4.012 
1.210 


2».« 


l.S7( 
611 


3V.  2 

13.7 


1.023 
129 


24  7 
3.1 


6. 611 
1.950 


27.8 
8.3 


37.0 
10.3 


-9.2 
-2.0 


ii.ia 


100.0 


4.480 


loao 


4.125 


lOO.  0 


23.733 


lOOO 


100.0 
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Allegheny  County 


Pittsburgh  public 


Pittsburgh  diocese 


All  schools,-  total 


Number 


Percent         Number 


Percent         Number         Percent         Number 


Percent 


States 
(percent) 


County 
deviation 


Graduates! 

1%9 

1970  (estimated) 


16.291 
17.424 


4.989 

5.221 


4.124 
4,197 


25.404 
26. 842 


I  Compiled  by  James  S  Snoke.  345  County  Office  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Pfi«ale  academic  schools  not  included  Estimated  graduates,  500  annually. 


2  Prepared  from  data  obtained  from  department  ot  public  instruction 
'  Includes  Indiana  University  ot  Pennsylvania. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS 

The  1969  Class  Is  7'-r  larger  than  1968. 

The  1970  Class  Is  13%  larger  than  1988; 
r  :   larger  than  1969. 

Percent  of  all  Allegheny  County  high  school 
graduates — 

A.  Entering  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (51. 0'^  )   Is  12.3%  higher  than  State; 

B.  Enrolling  In  Buslness-Nurslng-Voca- 
tlonal-Technlcal  School — 1.1%  lesa  than 
state: 

C.  Entering  Armed  Forces — 1.2%  less  than 
State; 

D.  Obtaining  employment  alter  high 
.school — 8'^   less  than  State; 

E.  Enrolling  In  Out-of-State  Colleges — 
4  J'"  higher  than  State; 

F  Enrolling  In  Community  College — 2.9% 
higher  than  State; 

G.  Enrolling  In  14  State  Colleges — 1.2% 
lilgher  than  State; 

H.  Enrolling  In  Other  Colleges  In  State — 
4  0"c;    higher  than  State; 

I.  All  others — 2%  less  than  State,  Indi- 
cating better  follow-up  of  high  school  grad- 
uate than  State  average; 

J.  OfHce  employment  Is  exactly  as  State 
.1'.  erage; 

K.  Entering  2  Year  Community  or  Junior 
College  Program — approximately  10%  an- 
nually or  2.500  students.  These,  together  with 
:in  estimated  12%  attrition  during  the  flrst 
iOllege  year  from  other  Institutions  of  higher 
f'ducatlon  or  3.000,  would  suggest  an  annual 
potential  of  5.500  Community  College  stu- 
dents !rom  current  graduates. 

Each  reader  will  be  able  to  malce  other  ob- 
servations .according  to  the  individual  In- 
urest  Your  comments  or  reactions  will  be 
helpful  in  making  future  Comparative 
Studies. 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  CEoaciA 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  30 
.vears  ago  that  the  allowance  of  a  $600 
personal  income  tax  exemption  for  each 
(iependent  was  established.  Since  that 
time  just  about  everything  possible  has 
yone  up  but  that  tax  exemption.  Infla- 
tion has  not  had  its  effect  on  this  item. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  faced  with  a  totally  un- 
realistic tax  allowance  for  dependents 
that  needs  urgent  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. With  this  in  mind.  I  am,  today,  re- 
introducing a  bill  I  have  sponsored  for 
the  past  6  years  in  the  hope  that  this 
year  will  bring  relief  to  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayer.  This  legislation 
would  raise  the  present  $600  personal  tax 
exemption  to  51,200.  Favorable  action  on 
this  bill  will  certainly  be  a  bright  spot  on 
the  tax  horizon  for  the  millions  of  tax- 
payers who  have  long  hoped  for  such 
action  by  Congress. 
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SPACE    AVAILABLE    TRAVEL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  March  14,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  made  an  announcement 
of  vital  importance  to  the  morale  of  the 
active  and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Restrictions  on  space 
available  travel  for  them  were  removed 
by  the  Secretary. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  announced 
that  all  space  available  travel  would  be 
suspended  until  further  notice.  He  gave 
as  his  reason  that  such  travel  was  detri- 
mental to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  restoring  this  benefit,  Secretary 
Laird  said  he  took  the  action  after  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  factors.  The 
balance-of-payments  expenditures  in- 
volved were  very  small  compared  to  the 
adverse  morale  impact  on  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  He  further 
stated  that  such  travel  had  been  avail- 
able to  active  and  retired  service  person- 
nel for  many  years.  He  believes  its  resto- 
ration is  both  reasonable  and  fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary for  this  decision.  I  feel  that  this 
decision  is  but  one  of  many  that  will  be 
taken  throughout  the  forthcoming  ad- 
ministration's term  to  further  enhance 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  our  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  In  the 
past  the  morale  has  been  severely  eroded 
by  shortsighted  policies.  I  also  feel  that 
it  is  another  sign  of  the  outstanding  team 
that  the  President  has  joined  together 
to  head  our  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  Secretary's 
decision,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Laird's  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There   being    no    objection,    the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Secretary  or  Defense  Announces  Removal 

ON     Restrictions     on     Space     Available 

Travel,  March  14.  1969 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  an- 
nounced today  that  restrictions  previously 
Imposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
space  available  travel  have  been  removed. 

Travel  overseas  by  active  and  retired  serv- 
icemen— and  their  dependents — has  been  af- 
fected by  the  ban,  which  was  imposed  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  an  effort  to  help  alleviate 
the  country's  balance  of  payments  problems. 
In  making  the  announcement.  Secretary 
Laird  said,  "I  took  this  action  after  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  the  factors.  The  balance  of 
payments  expenditures  Involved  were  minute 
but  the  morale  Impact  throughout  the  De- 


partment of  Defense — and  on  retired  service 
people — was  widespread  and  substantial.  Fur- 
ther, since  such  travel  has  been  available  to 
active  and  retired  service  people  for  many 
years,  I  believe  Its  restoration  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  fair." 

The  policy  change,  which  Is  effective  now, 
will  not  cause  any  additional  expenditures 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  DOD 
transportation  facilities  concerned  are  being 
notified  immediately,  and  that  portion  of 
the  DOD  directive  which  imposed  the  re- 
striction is  being  amended  to  incorporate  the 
new  policy. 


MR.  BOB  HOPE:    HOPE  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
preliminary  remarks  at  the  opening  of 
today's  session,  a  reference  was  made  re- 
garding Mr.  Bob  Hope.  On  the  floor  of 
Congress  everyone  is  entitled  to  an  opin- 
ion— hopefully  it  Ls  an  opinion  that 
speaks  well  for  America. 

I  know  that  the  heart  of  America 
speaks  well  for  Bob  Hope.  To  our  finhting 
sons  abroad,  he  has  brought  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas.  He  has  repeatedly 
sacrificed  a  Christmas  at  home  to  bring 
a  little  bit  of  "home"  to  others  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Okinawa  to  Vietnam.  "The  Bob  Hope 
Christmas  Special"  has  brought  special 
hope  to  Americans  abroad. 

When  you  need  to  raise  funds  to  build 
a  hospital  or  school  or  camp  for  the  less 
privileged — yours  is  a  special  hope:  Bob 
Hope.  Bob  Hope  will  be  there  with  you 
giving  America  his  time,  his  energies,  his 
thought,  his  humor — giving  to  America 
from  the  verj-  bottom  of  his  heart. 

When  you  are  planning  a  civic  drive  or 
civic  benefit — you  will  benefit  first  with 
America's  "hearty"  headliner:  Bob  Hope. 
No  other  man  in  our  time  has  contributed 
more  to  the  welfare  of  Americans  in  need 
than  Bob  Hope. 

Bob  Hope  helps  us  look  at  ourselves  as 
we  really  are,  and  he  understands  the 
heart  and  humor  of  America.  Wherever 
Bob  Hope  goes — he  goes  for  America, 
and  the  world  of  nations  knows  Bob 
Hope  as  a  symbol  of  American  compas- 
sion and  understanding. 

Some  men  shout,  some  men  cry,  some 
men  lecture — Bob  Hope  asks  you  to 
laugh  and  understand.  Bob  Hope's  art  is 
subtle,  so  subtle  that  some  men  might 
overlook  it:  Hope  comes  to  humor  and 
never  to  harm.  And  America  knows  the 
difference. 

Just  yesterday.  Bob  Hope  brought  his 
special  humor  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
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gress     In    commenting    on    the    Ntxon 
campalfm,  Hopo  said: 

I  uaed  to  think  that  when  Nixon  held  up 
the  two  flnuers  he  was  symbolizing  the  "V 
for  victory  sign  But  now  I  found  out  that 
thoae  two  Angers  really  meant  two-  the 
$200,000   he   would  get  In  a  saiary  increase 

And  Cmgress  roared  Bob  Hope  had 
taken  a  sensitive  a:)ntroversy  and 
changed  it  into  a  sincere  chuckle.  Con- 
gress laughtKl  and  understood 

You  kno.v.  Will  Rogers  was  a  ifreat 
man  in  his  own  time  because  he  was  able 
to  bring  Cnngre-ss.  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  President,  and  many  others  off  their 
•  high  horses"  and  back  with  the  people 
of  America 

T(Xlay  I  am  thankful  that  we  have 
Bob  Hope  FVir  when  Bob  Hope  s[)eaks  he 
Is  in  step  with  the  great  Will  Rogers. 
And  it  Ls  Hope  for  America. 


NEED  FOR  OMBUDSMAN  NOTED  BY 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thur'idai/    March   20.  196'J 

Mr.  .STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Assoriatjon  a  few  weeks 
ago  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
the  in^ititution  of  the  ombudsman  as  a 
way  of  improving  the  means  by  which  in- 
dividual citi<:ens  can  voice  dissatisfaction 
WTth  governmental  action  and  inaction. 
In  their  re.solutinn  the  bar  assoc:ation 
urged  that  Sute  and  local  government^! 
consider  establishing  ombudsman  sys- 
tems, and  further  urged  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
experiment  with  the  ombud.sman  idea  for 
limited  areas  of  Federal  activity  and  that 
the  administrative  conference  encour- 
age such  experimentation  by  particular 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 

I  am  very  encouraged  to  note  the  rec- 
ogmtlon  and  .support  of  this  Institution 
on  the  part  of  the  .American  Bar  .Asiu- 
ciation.  The  resolution  on  the  ombuds- 
man. I  feel,  mer.ts  attention  from  all 
public  .servants  whose  concern  :t  is  to 
assure  quality  government  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  citizens.  Submitted  here  for 
the  m formation  of  my  colleagues  is  the 
resolution  which  closely  parallels  tlie 
recommendations  which  were  set  forth 
by  the  American  Assembly  on  tlie  Om- 
budsman :n  Octobe.'-  igtJT 

Be  u  reiohed  That  the  .\inerlcaa  Bar  .\a- 
aoclatlon  .'ecommends 

1  That  states  and  local  governments  jf 
the  Cnlted  States  ahould  give  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  an  ombudsman  au- 
thorized to  inquire  Into  all  admlnlatraUve 
action  and  to  maite  public  crlucism 

2  That  each  statute  or  ordinance  estab- 
lishing an  ombudsman  should  contain  the 
following  twelve  essentials  ,  1  ,  authority 
of  the  ombud-sman  to  criticize  all  agencies 
officials,  and  public  emplovees  except  courts 
and  their  personnel,  legislative  bodies  and 
their  personnel,  and  the  chief  executive  and 
his  pergonal  stalT  .2i  independence  of  the 
ombudsman  from  control  by  any  other  officer 
except  for  hla  responsibility  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  (3)  appointment  by  the  execu- 
tive with  conflrmatlon  by  a  designated  pro- 
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portion    of    the    legislative    body,    preferably 
mure   than   a   majority,   such   as   two-thirds; 
'4>       Independence      of      ihe      ombudsman 
through  a  l.mg  term,  not  less  than  five  years. 
with  freedom  from  removal  except  for  cause! 
determined  by  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
lewrl.slrttive   bfxly.   such   as   two-thirds:     i5)    a 
high    -.alary   equivalent    to   that   of   a   desig- 
nated   top   offlcer;    (6)    freedom   of   the  om- 
budsman  to  employ  his  nwn   as-slstants  and 
to    delegate    to    them,    without    restraints   of 
civil  .service  and  rla-sslflcatlon  acts.    iTi    free- 
dom of  the  ombudsman  to  Investigate  any  act 
■r   failure   to  act    by   any   agencv,   offJclal.   or 
public  employee:    i8l    access  of  the  ombud.s- 
man   to  all   public  records   he  ttnds  relevant 
to  an  investigation:   i9i  authority  to  Inquire 
Into    legality     f.urness     correctness    nt    flnd- 
Ings,  motivation,  adequacy  of  reasons,  effici- 
ency, and  procedural  propriety  nt  any  action 
or  inaction   by  .mv  .igen<-v,  official,  or  public 
employee:     i  10)    discretionary    power   to   de- 
termine what  complaints  to  Investigate  and 
to  determine  what  crltlcl.sms  to  make  or  to 
publicize,    .111    opportunity  for  any  agency, 
official    or  public  employee  criticized  by  the 
ombud.sman   to   have   advance   notice   of   the 
criticism  and   to   publl.sh   with   the  criticism 
an  answering  statement:    (I2t    Immunity  of 
the  ombudsman  and  his  staff  from  clvU  lia- 
bility .>n  dccuunt   >t  official  action. 

3  That  for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  the 
workability  of  the  ombudsman  idea  within 
the  federal  government,  the  .Admlnl.'tratlve 
Conference  should  .ai  experiment  by  consti- 
tuting Itself  an  ombudsman  for  limited  areas 
of  federal  activity,  and  bi  enrouraue  and 
study  experimentation  by  particular  agen- 
cies with  the  ombudsman  Idea 

4  That  establishment  of  a  federal  eovern- 
ment-wlde  '"mbudsman  system,  whether  i.>r 
not  designed  to  assist  congressmen  In  hand- 
ling constituents'  complaint.-;  about  adminis- 
tration should  await  nndlngs  ba.sed  upon  the 
exnerlmentatlon  recommended 

Be  It  further  resoli-rd.  That  the  Section  of 
-■Vdmlnlstratlve  Law  Is  authorized  to  present 
the  views  of  the  .Association  and  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  ombudsmen  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, by  all  necessary  and  appropriate  means 
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EDITOR  COMMENTS  ON  OUR  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC -MISSILE  DEFENSE 
SYSTEM    AND   THE    PARIS    PEACE 

TALKS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursdaii.  March  20.  1969 


AN  AMERICANS   PRAYER- 
HELEN  BENDIT 


-BY 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

It    .mahyund 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thur'^dav.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Pre.sident.  Helen 
Bendit.  the  14-year-old  daughter  of  Jack 
Bendit.  a  member  of  my  staff,  was.  along 
with  other  members  of  the  eighth  grade 
at  St.  Michael's  Parochial  School.  An- 
nandale.  Va  .  instructed  to  write  a  patri- 
otic essay  recently  Her  reply.  "An  Amer- 
irans  Prayer."  more  than  fills  that 
assignment  I  wish  to  share  her  thoughts 
with  Senators  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As    .A-MCRICAN'S    PraYEK 

I  By  Helen  Bendit  i 
Please,  God.  make  our  country  free 

Prom  hunger,  crime  and  war; 
So  that  Its  citizens  can  be 

Safe  from  harm   for  ever  more 
Help  us  see  no  wrong  In  others 

Though   their  skin  be  not    is  ours 
You  haye  made  them  ail  our  brothers 

And   blessed   us   with   His   mighty   power*. 


Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  partisan- 
ship was  expected  to  surface  certain  de- 
tractors of  any  ABM  System  proposed 
by  President  Nixon. 

Col.  Allen  Griffin,  editor  of  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula  Herald,  of  Monterey. 
Calif.,  IS  a  lonirtime,  perceptive  ob.server 
of  international  affairs  with  special  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  Asia  and  the 
Paciflc. 

Mr.  Griffin's  recent  editorial  provides 
extraordlnar^•  perspective  to  the  duties, 
methods,  and  responsibilities  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  also  of  the  Pre.sidenfs 
critics. 

I  in.sert  the  editorial  of  March  17, 
1969.  .md  urge  everj-  Member  to  take 
the  time  to  read  it: 

Torrent  Loosed,  Nixo.v  Critics  iNEscAPABLt 
The  conventlon-il  phn^se  Is  th.it  "the  hon- 
eymoon Is  over"  That  means  that  the  tor- 
rent hiis  been  loosed,  which  Is  what  the 
partisan  and  other  enemies  of  President 
Nixon  were  walling  for  and  longing  fur  since 
the  day  of  his  election. 

Even  the  press  was  longing  for  it.  because 
the  President  had  been  adroit  enough  to 
frustrate  the  reporters  :.nd  pundits  by  not 
producing  howling  headlines  and  'chaileng- 
ing  ■  programs  for  them.  For  eight  years  the 
White  House  had  been  producing  visions 
slogans,  wars  and  crises  under  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F  Kennedy  and  his  successor- 
.ind  It  seemed  awfully  dull  to  sit  before  a 
slclllful  expositor  who  refused  to  take  off  Into 
the  wild  blue 

Then  the  ABM  decision,  forced  upon  the 
President  chiefly  by  the  cl.-.mor  of  his  oppo- 
nents, gave  the  loud  bonm  Wh.itever  the  de- 
cision, however  clever  or  p.AS.'=lon:ite  the  em- 
phasis, the  boom  was  sure  to  take  place.  If  It 
wouldn't  be  one  set  of  critics  It  would  be 
.mother 

The  only  beneficiary  Is  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  knows  what  to  do  with  critics.  It  has  al- 
ready Installed  part  of  Its  .ABM. 

The  Nixon  critics  are  baying  on  the  trail  u'. 
;he  other  problem  the  President  inherited 
from  his  two  predecessors,  the  ones  who 
started,  augmented,  .md  escalated  the  tragic 
land  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  no  news  that  the  pe.ice  talks 
In  Paris  have  bogged  down,  nor  is  it  news 
that  the  Nixon  .idmlnlstratlon  has  been 
seekln.;  the  good  straces  r;f  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  -ind  the  .Soviet  Union  to  .isslst  In 
bringing  the  meetings  in  P.arls  to  the  point 
of  discussion 

There  is  every  .--eason  to  believe  that  De 
Gaulle  would  like  to  bring  the  tragedy  to 
an  end;  but  there  are  good  re.isons  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  highly  satisfied  with 
the  advantages  the  Vietnam  war  has  brought 
to  It  It  has  never  had  a  freer  hand  for  Its 
activities  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  long  itlven  up  the 
thought  of  a  military  victory.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  have  not  given  It 
up  The  enemy  negotiators  In  Paris  are  wait- 
ing It  out.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  yet 
for  a  truce  whereby  the  blood-letting  would 
stop 

This  Is  no  simple  thing  except  to  those 
professors,  students  and  a  few  equally  Irre- 
sponsible politicians  whose  solution  Is.  "Just 
get  out  of  the  place."  The  French  did  that 
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In  defeat.  But  the  Vietnamese  people  who 
did  not  want  Communist  rule  bad  another 
place  to  go — to  South  Vietnam.  Now  there 
is  no  place  to  go  but  to  wait  for  the  firing 
squads  unless  a  decent  peace  may  be  secured. 
This  certainly  is  no  time  for  revengeful 
partisan  politics.  The  President  clearly  hae 
his  inescapable  duties:  to  Improve,  where 
needed,  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  to 
support  the  armed  forces  that  are  In  the 
field,  to  protect  the  honor  of  his  country. 
Methods  may  be  debatable;  the  conditions 
of  his  respKDnsl  bill  ties  are  not. 


CALIFORNIA  FIRM  RECEIVES  TOP 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  FROM  LOS 
ANGELES  AREA  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  Southern  California  Busi- 
ness, the  official  weekly  publication  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, featured  an  article  on  one  of 
the  outstanding  business  enterprises  in 
the  30th  Congressional  District  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  article  disclosed  that  this  Arm, 
Max  Factor  &  Co,,  of  Hollywood,  now 
celebrating  its  60th  year  in  business,  had 
received  the  chamber's  31st  Gold  Shovel 
Award  for  "significant  contributions  to 
southern  California's  economic  growth." 

The  full  text  of  the  article  appearing 
in  Southern  California  Business  follows: 
Gold   Shovel   Award    Goes   to   Max   Factor 

.Max  Factor  &  Company,  the  nation's  third 
l.^r^est  cosmetic  manufacturer,  has  received 
the  Chamber's  Geld  Shovel  Award  for  Its 
multlmllhon  dollar  investments  In  Southern 
Cahfcrnla. 

.Max  Factor  president  Alfred  Flresteln  ac- 
cepted the  award  for  his  company,  this  year 
celebrating  its  GOth  year  In  business. 

The  company  now  employs  over  1500  peo- 
ple in  the  LoF  Angeles  area,  at  Its  general 
I'Sices  In  Hollywood.  Its  manufacturing  plant 
111  Hawthorne  and  Its  distribution  centers 
throughout  the  area. 

Chamber  president  John  V.  Vaughn  said. 
Max  Factor  A:  Company  has  not  only  con- 
■ribuied  Importantly  to  the  area's  economy, 
It  has  helped  make  Southern  California 
known  everywhere  as  the  beauty  capital  of 
the  world." 

.Ma-K  Factor  &  Company's  sales  last  year 
•  xceedcd  $150  milllcn,  and  the  firm  paid  over 
513  million  In  federal  Income  taxes  alone. 
The  company  Is  the  31st  recipient  of  the 
Gold  Shovel  Award  for  "significant  contribu- 
tions    to     Southern     California's     economic 

kTOWth." 

1969  marks  the  60th  anniversary  year  of 
Max  Factor  &  Co..  the  Internatlonally-lmown 
Los  Angeles  based  cosmetic  manufacturer. 
Down  through  the  years,  the  company  has 
been  Influential  not  only  in  creating  good 
will  for  the  United  States,  but  In  helping  to 
make  our  country  and  the  state  of  California, 
as  well  as  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  known 
to  the  people  In  the  143  countries  of  the 
world  where  Its  products  are  sold. 

Since  Its  founding  In  1909  by  the  late  Max 
Factor,  Sr,.  the  firm  has  grown  from  a  tiny 
make-up  and  halrgoods  business  In  down- 
town Los  Angeles  to  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing American  cosmetic  companies.  It  Is  the 
third  largest  In  the  United  States.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  international  field  It  la  the 
largest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today,  Its  major  United  States  manufac- 
turing plants,  western  distribution  center, 
and  make-up  salon,  as  well  as  executive  and 
general  office  headquarters  for  its  United 
States  and  International  Divisions  are  all 
located  In  the  Los  Angeles  areas  of  Holly- 
wood, Hawthorne,  and  Gardena.  These  fa- 
cilities, alone,  provide  steady  employment 
to  more  than  1500  people  locally — and  to 
more  than  10,000  people  throughout  the 
world. 


UNIQUE  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  Christmas  cards  and  let- 
ter greetings  has  greatly  expanded  in 
recent  times.  Many  of  these  "messages 
of  remembrance"  are  unique  and  impres- 
sive. 

For  many  years,  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  and  a  former 
five-term  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
old  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
district  has  sent  to  friends  Christmas 
greeting  cards  or  letters,  bearing  greet- 
ings and  good  will  in  the  form  of  poems 
of  his  own  pen.  These  have  been  of  high 
excellence  and  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
poems  written  during  a  long  and  useful 
life  of  public  and  beneficial  service.  Some 
of  these  poems  have  appeared  in  anthol- 
ogies, newspapers,  and  magazines  in  the 
United  States  and  Panama;  also  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Thatcher's  Christmas  letter  for 
1968  carries  a  poem,  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  his  Christmas  series,  which 
is  timely,  pertinent,  and  inspiring. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  busy  and  use- 
ful life,  Mr.  Thatcher  has  found  time  to 
write  a  considerable  body  of  poems  of 
character  and  worth.  Many  of  these  have 
also  been  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  this  countr>'  and  in  Pana- 
ma. Thus  his  versatihty  is  shown.  Mean- 
time, he  maintains  his  interest  in  and. 
tirelessly  and  ob.1ectively,  labors  for 
national  parks  and  parkways,  conserva- 
tion, just  benefits  for  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  research  touching 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  tropical  dis- 
ease, thus  serving  not  only  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  but  the  entire  world  as  well. 

In  and  out  of  Congress,  Mr.  Thatcher 
has  achieved  much  for  the^e  iind  othjr 
causes  of  public  interest.  He  is  secure  in 
his  reputation  as  lawyer,  legislator,  ex- 
ecutive, patriot,  author,  and  benefactor. 
His  life  and  deeds  are  exemplary. 

The  indicated  poem  vas  written  Inst 
December  when  the  author  was  more 
than  90  years  of  age.  and  this  fact  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  his  unabated  mental 
vigor  and  his  grasp  of  world  conditions. 
Indeed,  he  is  yet  active  in  renderin^^  gra- 
tuitous service  for  national  parks  and 
parkways:  for  just  retirement  benefits 
for  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
well  as  aiding  research  touching  upon  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  tropical  disease, 
as  previously  stated. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weath- 
er, Mr.  Thatcher,  now  very  near  a  centurj' 
in  age,  attended  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
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of  President  Nixon  at  the  Capitol.  All  in 
all,  he  attended  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
of     seven     Presidents;     namely,     Taft, 
Coolidge,     Roosevelt.     Truman,     Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and,  of  coarse,  Nixon. 
And  he  yet  closely  follows  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  high  honor 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
Christmas  letter  previously  mentioned  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  inspirational  message  of  this  very 
remarkable,     outstanding,     fine     public 
servant,  and  patriotic  American : 
Christmas.   1968 
Upon  this  Day  v,-e  should  recall 
That  Earth  was  made  'or  each  and  all. 
And  not  alone  for  two  or  three 
Who  strive  to  rule  m  tyranny 
Altho  the  stars  might  quake  and  fall. 

Mankind  must  not  be  held  in  thrall. 
Nor  evil  ones  the  good  forestall. 
Let's  ponder  well  what  we  should  be — 
Upon  this  Day. 

None  is  too  great,  and  none  too  small, 

On  this  ensanguined  astral  D:ai, 

To  share  the  quest  for  Liberty, 

.\s  fixed  by  Heaven's  own  Uf>cree. 

May   Freedom's   strength   be   as   a   wall— 

Upon  this  Day! 

With  greetings,  regards,  ..nd  best  wishes. 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 
Waskingtox.  D.C. 


DONALD  JACKSON'S  NEW  JOB 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  BELL  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  learned 
of  President  Nixon's  appointment  of 
Donald  Jackson  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Don  was  my  i^rede- 
cessor  in  the  Congress  and  I  would  like 
to  join  his  former  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing him  back  to  Washington.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  Don  is  held  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  from  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook  which  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House : 

[From   the    Santa   Monica    i  Calif .  i    Evening 

Outlook,  Feb.  27.  19671 

DoxALD  Jackson's  New  Job 

The  appointment  by  President  Nixon  of 
Donald  L.  Jackson  to  a  vacancy  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Bay  Area  who  ever  served  In 
Congress. 

Elected  as  representative  of  the  old  28th 
Congressional  District  in  1946,  after  distin- 
guished World  War  II  service  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  Donald  L,  Jackson  served  six  terms, 
and  might  easily  have  won  re-election  in 
1960,  had  he  not  refused  to  run.  During  this 
14-year  period  he  was  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  GOP  delegation  in  the  House  and 
also  of  the  Committee  on  un-American  Ac- 
tivities, 

Always  a  fine  public  speaker.  Jackson  In 
recent  years  has  starred  on  radio  and  TV 
programs  which  unfortunately  could  not 
reach  a  national  audience. 

With  such  a  background  of  Washington 
experience  and  with  long  knowledge  of  the 
more    Important    government    commissions. 
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DuQAld  Jacltaon  should  make  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Interstat*  Commerce  Commu- 
slon  H!»  cippolniment  will  not  chariKe  Uie 
party  lineup  on  the  i-ommliuiliin  i6  Demo- 
crats and  3  RepubUcarui  I  since  he  will  Qlt 
the  unexpired  term  of  another  Republican. 
Orant  E   Svphers.  for  four  years 

It  is  Ratifying  Uiat  President  Nixon,  who 
entered  Congreaa  ;n  the  same  year  as  Donald 
JactLson  wants  this  old  friend  of  hla  con- 
i?re»sl>inai  days  to  return  to  goveroaient  serv- 
ice in  Washington. 


THE  AMERICAN   LEGION  S   iOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or     NE'A         KHSEY 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATI^'ES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  HFXSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  proud  time  for  a  sreat  American  or- 
tjariizacion — che  .■Vmencan  LeKinn.  and  I 
am  indeed  liappy  to  pay  t.'-lbute  to  an 
(>rKanuation  which  has  done  so  much  for 
thu  co'ant.-y  a.id  continues  to  ser\e  the 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children 

The  American  Legion  was  conceived  at 
a  caucus  held  in  Pari.s,  France,  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  on  March  15  to  17  1919  Two 
month.s  later,  at  St  I>;iuis,  Mo  .  another 
caucus  adopted  a  tentative  constitution. 

The  .American  Legion  was  chartered 
by  an  act  of  Congress  on  September  16. 
1919  and  its  present  membership  Is 
drawn  from  all  walks  of  .American  life. 
It  is  from  these  roots  In  the  community 
life  of  America  that  the  American  Le- 
«{ion  diaws  its  immeasurable  strength, 
vigor,  and  public  .support  The  people  of 
these  communities  know  of  the  Amen- 
can  Legion  s  good  local  works  and  they 
stand  behind  it 

Only  last  week.  I  had  the  i?reat  honor 
to  present  a  fellow  New  Jerseyan.  Wil- 
liam C  Doyle,  of  Vineland.  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  .Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member  Mr.  Doyle 
is  the  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  first  Jerseyite  so 
honored  by  this  great  organization  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  50th  anniversarj-  of 
the  .-Vmencan  Legion  is  of  particular  sik- 
niflcance  to  the  legionnaires  of  New 
Jersey 

On  the  occasion  of  this  golden  jubilee, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
tny  colleagues  in  this  House,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
Ledger  on  March  9,  1969,  written  by 
Barbara  Kukla.  on  New  Jersey',?  observ- 
ance of  the  birth  of  the  American  Le- 
gion The  article  follows: 
Jersey  Helps  Salcts  Lccion's  50th  BiRrnD^y 
I  By  Barbara  Kukla) 

Its  a  long  way  from  tjie  battlefields  of 
■World  War  I  In  Prance  U)  those  of  Vietnam, 
but  veterans  of  both  warn  as  well  as  the 
two  in  be'ween  are  In  the  midst  of  honoring 
the  .\merican  Legion  on  its  50th  anniversary 

White  2  6  million  Legionnaire*  throughout 
the  nation  are  sponsoring  numerous  observ- 
ances, the  golden  Jubilee  ye«ir  is  p>articu!ar!y 
notable  for  New  Jersey  Fcir  the  first  time 
in  the  Leglon'3  hl.story  the  national  com- 
mander is  a  Jerseyan-  William  C  IXjyle  of 
Vineland 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Doyle  will  preside  next  Saturday — the  aii- 
nlversary  date^ — at  the  Legl'.m's  annual  din- 
ner   '.nr   Congress   In    Washington.    UC 

REMOTE    CONTROL 

.\a  the  national  organization's  anniversary 
gift  to  the  [Ration,  Doyle,  by  remote  control, 
win  light  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
from  the  dinner  at  the  P.irk -Sheraton  Hotel. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Legion's  found- 
ing, a  six-cent  postage  stamp  depleting  the 
organ izatlun's  iiislgnla  In  red,  white  and 
blue,  will  be  Issued  th'e  same  day  and  dedi- 
cated at  the  dinner 

Heading  the  New  Jersey  contingent  rep- 
resenting 7,S(H)0  members  ,ind  420  posts. 
will  be  Jack  W  Kuepfer  uf  CllfUm,  state 
commander  William  Haggard  of  Newfound- 
And  Is  the  stale  anniversary  chairman 

New  Jersey  .ilso  boasts  24.LI00  auxlUary 
members,  headed  by  Mrs  Pranklin  Sickle 
of  Li'ng  Valip> 

nUEXOOM    TREES 

At  home,  ii  series  uf  progranvs  and  dinners 
'round  the  state  will  be  capped  with  the 
presentation  April  13  of  22  Pre«><lom  i  cherry) 
trees  to  the  stiwle.  t>ne  for  f>BrCh  'ounty  and 
one  for  the  slate  .irganlzHllon  The  trees 
will  be  planted  at  the  new  state  complex  In 
Trenton 

In  addition  most  county  organizations  are 
presenting  gifts  such  as  trees  and  tlAgp>>!e« 
to  county  governments  Individual  posts  are 
holding  dinners  and  iiwardlng  .special  cita- 
tions to  50  year  members  and  veterans  of 
World  W  ir  I 

The  annr. er^ary  theme.  '50  Years  of  100 
Per  Cent  .Vinerlcanlsm  "  focuses  on  the  many 
jirogr.tins  which  the  Legion  has  sponsored 
to  Inspire  ptat rl  >tlsm  and  to  assist  veterans, 
their  families  and  youth. 

KEEPS    PACE 

The  principles  of  the  organization  as 
stated  In  our  preamble  will  never  change," 
says  Kuepfer  "But  nur  programs  ore  con- 
tinuously changing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  " 

From  It*  inception,  a  major  concern  of  the 
.\mer!can  Legion  has  lieen  the  plight  of  the 
disabled  veteran  Instrumental  In  passage 
of  much  legislation,  the  Legion  has  con- 
tinuously sought  to  provide  better  care  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  disabled 

The  auxiliaries,  too.  have  concentrated 
efforts  on  rehabilitation,  sponsoring  parties 
and  social  events  at  veterans  hospltal-s 

Closely  allied  with  'he  same  concern  is  the 
Legion's  Interest  !n  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  deceased  veterans,  at  first  assuring 
the  care  and  protection  of  veterans'  children 
and  later  seeking  to  Improve  conditions  for 
all  children 

.■\t  the  core  of  the  youth  program  Is  the 
American  Legion  C"hlld  Welfare  Foundation. 
Inc.  founded  In  1954  It  has  made  Innumer- 
able grants  in  the  tlelds  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, retarded  children,  mental  health, 
education    and    physical    medicine 

Another  major  project  central  to  the  Le- 
gion's motto — 'For  Ood  and  Country" — Is  Its 
commlsAlon  on  .\merlcanlsm,  whose  efforts 
are  channeled  Into  educational  programs  and 
citizenship  .activities  for  youth 

Through  the  work  of  the  commission  mil- 
lions tjf  .American  children  have  gained  a 
belter  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  as  participants  in  the 
national    high   school   oratorical   contests. 

Thousands  of  other  youngsters  have  taken 
part  each  summer  in  wi.irksh(jp3  on  govern- 
ment, knuwn  :is  Boys  State"  The  work- 
shop, which  has  been  held  annually  In  New 
Jersey  at  Rutgers  University  has  outgrown 
facilities  there  and  will  move  this  June  to 
Rider  College  in  LawrencevUle 

Each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  Improve  their  physical  fitness  and 
develop  a  keener  sense  of  sportsmanship, 
citlzenahlp  and  fair  play  through  partlclpa- 
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lion  in  American  Legion  baseball,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1926. 

To  support  outstanding  citizenship,  the 
Legion  also  presents  awards  to  27.000  school- 
ihlldren  aruiually  .ind  has  been  afflliated  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  troop  sponsors, 
since  1U22 

In  addition  the  Legion  also  operates  clu- 
zenshlp  schcxils  for  aliens 

GI    BILL 

But  perhaps  Its  greatest  single  uchleve- 
inent  was  the  enactment  In  1944  of  tlie  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  .^ct,  more  popularly 
known  as  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights 

Extended  In  the  19508  to  benefit  veterans 
of  the  Korean  War.  the  OI  Bill  provides  for 
the  hospitalization,  education  iuid  employ, 
menl  of  veterans  as  well  as  for  loans  for 
home,   farm  and   business 

In  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  projects  In  which 
Legionnaires  take  great  pride  Is  the  memorl.il 
chapel  at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station 
In  Lakehurst 

Informed  of  the  lack  of  facUllles  and  fur- 
nishings for  v^'orshlp  at  the  station  In  1928, 
Legionnaires  conducted  a  drive  and  arranged 
lor  con,'it ruction  of  the  chapel  The  corner- 
stone v^-as  laid  in  1932,  but  the  depression  and 
curtailment  of  personnel  at  the  base,  post- 
poned Its  completion  and  dedication  until 
Oct    26,  1947 

All  of  this  and  more  is  tlie  result  of  a 
meeting  of  20  .servicemen,  who  met  In  Paris 
in  1919  to  discuss  some  sort  of  program  to 
keep  their  colleagues  occupied  following  the 
end  of  World  War  I 

Led  by  young  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr  ,  who 
is  considered  the  Father  of  the  American 
Legion,"  the  men  decided  that  the  fraternltv 
shovild  Include  all  who  has  served  In  the 
armed  forces  during  wartime,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad 

A  month  later  at  a  caucus  In  Paris,  the 
American  Legion  received  Its  name  Flans  for 
a  more  permanent  policy,  liowever,  were  left 
for  a  later  and  more  representative  meetlna 
in  the  United  States 

Thus,  It  was  in  early  May  of  1919  that  a 
general  caucus  was  held  In  St  Louis  and 
•he  blueprint  for  the  American  I^eglon  wa,5 
drawn 

In  New  Jersev,  the  state  organization  re- 
ceived Its  permanent  charter  on  Aug  1,  192n 
It  was  issued  by  the  national  headquarter'; 
and  signed  by  Franklin  D'Oller.  the  first  na- 
tional commander  .\  Pennsylvanlan,  D'Oller 
later  became  president  of  the  Prudential  In- 
-surance  Company  In  Newark 

Originally  headquartered  In  Newark,  the 
Legion  moved  Its  .-itate  offices  to  Trenton  m 
1922  and  since  1932  has  operated  out  of  the 
War   Memorial   Building   there. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Herald-News  of  March 
12,  1969.  on  the  actUlties  of  Jack  \V. 
Kuepfer,  of  Clifton,  the  State  LeRion 
commander  in  connection  with  the 
State's  participation  in  the  50th  anni- 
versar>-  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion. 

The  article  follows: 
Clifton  M.*n    .^s  State  Legion  Head,  Pi-ats 
Major  50th  Anniversart  Role 

Tre.vton  ^Jack  W  Kuepfer,  of  Clifton, 
state  legion  commander,  presented  a  50th 
anniversary  plaque  to  Governor  Richard  J 
Hughes,  who  Is  serving  as  honorary  chairman 
of  the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  Advlsorv 
Committee  This  .state  committee  Is  similar 
to  .^  national  committee  of  100.  headed  by 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Dwlghl  D   Eisenhower 

Just  prior  to  the  presentation.  Governor 
Hughes  signed  a  proclamation,  designating 
March  15-22  as  American  Legion  Week  and 
the  remainder  of   1969   tlirough  Nov.   11   as 
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the  American  Legion  Golden  Anniversary 
Year,  He  asked  all  citizens  Ln  the  state  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  good  worJcs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  a  token  of  public  appreciation 
of  wartime  and  peacetime  services  Legion- 
naires have  given  to  the  community,  state 
und  nation, 

Kuepfer  announced  today  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  counties  and  posts  all  over  the 
state  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
or  completing  community  projects  and  ac- 
tivities as  part  of  their  contributions  to  the 
.innlversary  observance,  because  "The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Is  a  sp>ecial  interest  group) — and 
our  special  Interest  is  America,  Legionnaires 
will  continue  to  give  their  time,  effort  and 
money  to  every  aspect  of  the  existence  of 
the  community,  state  and  nation,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  a  stronger,  and  better  Amer- 
ica" 

Kuepfer  further  stated,  in  connection  ■with 
the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary — That  ,  .  . 
during  this  golden  anniversary  observance. 
Legionnaires  everywhere  will  take  time  to 
look  to  the  future  and  prepare  themselves 
lor  a  second  half  century  of  meaningful 
^ervlce." 

The  State  Legion  planning  of  the  Golden 
.\nnlversary  observance  Is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  R  Huggard,  past  state  com- 
mander, now  of  Ne'wfoundland  and  a  former 
Bergen  County  resident 
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these  commentators  have  inaccurately 
reported  the  facts.  In  so  doing,  these 
men  have  done  a  disservice  and  injus- 
tice to  General  McConnell. 


TO  CORRECT  A  MISTAKE 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This 
testimony  was  designed,  in  part,  to  fa- 
miliarize the  members  of  the  Armed 
Seniccs  Committee  with  the  current 
.situation  with  respect  to  major  defense 
Lssues  and  problems  preliminary  to  the 
initiation  of  our  hearings  later  this 
month  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  year 
1970  procurement  authorization  request. 
This  testimony  was  taken  in  executive 
session  and  no  members  of  the  press 
were  admitted. 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  since  that 
testimony  was  taken,  members  of  the 
news  media  made  irresponsible  and  in- 
accurate statements  concerning  the  tes- 
timony given  to  our  committee.  Specif- 
ically, I  refer  to  reports  that  on  the 
'  Huntley-Brinkley"  show  of  Thursday, 
March  13,  and  the  "Today  Show"  of  the 
14th,  it  was  alleped  that  General  Mc- 
Connell. the  Air  Ftorce  Chief  of  Staff, 
i'.ad  told  our  committee  that  he  favored 
a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam, 

As  I  have  stated,  the  testimony  of  all 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  given  to  our  committee  in  executive 
s^^-.ssion. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  these  television  com- 
mentators to  the  American  public,  and 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  en- 
fase  in  a  witch  hunt.  Rather,  my  pur- 
;x)se  is  solely  to  correct  the  record  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  the  general. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  state  at  this 
tmie  what  the  general  said — but  I  do 
want  the  record  to  clearly  reflect  that 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  statement  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bamet  on  the  alternatives  before  the 
Nation  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  war 
which  I  yesterday  placed  in  the  Record, 
I  note  that  the  Washington  Post  today 
contains  an  editorial  which  also  empha- 
sizes that  it  is  time  for  a  decision.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  advocates  a 
revision  in  the  present  military  strategy 
and  a  reduction  in  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  as  the  first  steps  toward  achiev- 
ing a  genuine  deescalatlon  of  the  war. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee yesterday  has  left  many  doubts  as 
to  just  what  the  administration's  "ob- 
jectives," as  Secretary  Laird  termed  it, 
are  in  Vietnam.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  in 
Saigon,  Secretary  Laird  stated  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
50,000  American  troops  home  from  Viet- 
nam within  the  next  year.  Yet  yesterday, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Secretary  Laird  re- 
ported that  he  saw  '"no  indication  that 
we  presently  have  a  program  adequate  to 
bring  about  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  military  contribution  in  South  Viet- 
nam." He  further  stated  that  the 
MACV — Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam — had  told  him  that  "no  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  personnel  would  be  possible 
in  the  absence  of  total  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops." 

These  comments  simply  do  not  square 
with  the  almost  imiversal  agreement  dur- 
ing last  year's  political  campaign — and, 
indeed.  President  Nixon's  own  statements 
as  a  candidate — that  the  war  must  be 
speedily  terminated.  If  the  administra- 
tion's "objectives"  in  Vietnam  continue 
to  call  for  the  indefinite  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  objectives  are  no  more 
acceptable  now  than  when  they  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  Johnson  administration. 
As  the  Washington  Post  today  urges,  the 
administration  must  recognize  that  "it  is 
not  a  war  to  be  won  but  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  In  other  words,  the  solution  is  not 
military  but  political:  and  this  admin- 
istration ought  to  take  the  first  step  in 
acknowledging  that," 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  from  March  20,  1969,  Wash- 
ington Post: 

The   NECESsrrr   for   Choice 

The  talks  drag  on  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  in 
Paris,  as  each  side  waits  for  the  other  to 
modify  an  old  position  or  propose  a  new  one. 
The  Saigon  regime,  growing  In  its  confidence, 
sees  to  It  that  the  militant  Buddhist  youth 
leader,  Thlch  Thien  Mlnh,  receives  a  ten- 
year  prison  sentence  (five  of  It  In  solitary 
con&nement)     on    a    charge    of    "liarborlng 
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rebels,  and  concealing  weapons  and  illegal 
documents."  The  killing  continues,  400 
American  dead  two  weeks  ago,  300  last  week. 
In  the  episodic  savagery  of  the  war.  On  Tues- 
day, some  10,000  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  launched  an  offensive  near  the 
Michelln  plantation  north  of  Saigon,  where 
enemy  divisions  were  said  to  be  massing  for 
a  new  assault.  The  American  command  calls 
Its  latest  offensive  Operation  Atlas  Wedge. 
So  the  killing  will  continue,  while  the  wait- 
ing game  proceeds  at  Paris. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  appear  to 
believe,  on  what  basis  It  is  unclear,  that 
there  is  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  eight 
months'  time,  to  come  to  terms  in  Paris. 
They  appear  to  believe  that  the  public  wUl 
sit  still  for  a  strategy  of  talk-and-flght.  It 
has  been  that  way  for  some  time,  not  only 
before  the  election  but  dvirlng  the  inter- 
regnum and  after  it.  In  November  there  were 
664  battalion-sized  offensive  operations  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  ( ARVN  i ,  and  89 
by  US.  forces:  there  was  one  enemy  bat- 
talion-sized offensive.  In  December,  there 
were  824  ARVN  operations,  and  84  US  oper- 
ations. The  number  of  enemy  battallon-slzed 
offensive  operations  In  these  two  months  is. 
for  some  mystifying  reason,  classified  It  is 
true,  as  the  Pentagon  has  pointed  out.  that 
American  battalion-slze  operations  are  down 
this  year  from  last  (129  in  January  1968  vs. 
84  in  January  1969),  and  the  ARVN  w.'iy  up — 
a  demonstration,  according  to  the  military. 
of  Saigon's  increasing  capacity  to  take  care 
of  itself.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  Amer- 
ican battalion-sized  offensives  are  down  be- 
cause General  Creighton  Abrams,  the  .Amer- 
ican commander  m  .South  Vietnam,  has  de- 
cided to  de-emphasize  tiiem:  the  emphasis 
IS  now  on  the  small-unit  patrol.  Thus,  while 
battalion-sized  maneuvers  may  be  down,  the 
level  of  violence  is  not. 

The  general  American  offensive  went  on 
and  lately  the  enemy  has  retaliated  with  its 
iiow-cu.stcmary  assault  at  Tet.  It  is  prob- 
lematical wiiether  Hanoi  or  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  would  have  cea-sed  and  desisted 
if  the  -Americans  and  Saigon  had  ceased  and 
desisted,  and  m  any  case  irrelevant'  neither 
side  did.  Monotonous  on  television,  relegated 
to  the  in.side  pages  of  the  new.'^paptrs.  the 
war  is  largely  forgotten  by  the  public. 

It  requires  more  than  a  cry  cif  Stop  the 
killing!"  to  end  a  war;  and  it  takes  two  sides 
to  reach  an  agreement.  But  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  understand  that  its 
period  of  grace  is  not  limitless,  that  the 
silence  from  the  war  critics,  m  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  will  not  endure  mdeflnitely.  Sen- 
ator McGovern's  speech  Tuesday  i,s  c  nly  a 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  come:  the  Nixon  Ad- 
niinlstration,  McGovem  said,  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  reverse  President  JoliiTJon's  "tragic 
course  "  In  Vietnam,  It  must  now  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  positively  de-escalate  the  war.  and  that 
stasis  is  not  a  policy.  Secretary  Laird's  crim 
assessment  of  the  war  is  a  startling  example 
of  this  Administration's  r.alvete  Wliat  iie  :s 
saying  essentially  is  that  the  allies  cannot 
win  I  or,  anyway,  that  they  are  not  wnnlng 
nowi ,  and  that  Saigon  is  not  ready  to  assume 
its  share  of  the  struggle.  Those  are  facts 
which  everyone  has  known  for  three  years 
or  more.  Change  has  been  marainal.  where 
there  is  any  at  all. 

The  White  House  is  now  proceeding  -RUh 
its  own  review  of  the  war,  and  from  that 
uill  assemble  a  new  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  in  Vietnam,  A  new  round 
of  escalation  is  not  only  untliinkable.  but 
from  all  the  available  evidence  unnecessary 
(the  two  have  not  always  gone  together). 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  cool  and  guarded 
In  press  conferences,  to  Issue  warnings  only 
once,  to  evince  concern,  to  appear  in  con- 
trol, and  build  public  support.  But  at  some 
point  the  Administration  is  eolng  to  have 
to  choose:  and  the  President  and  his  asso- 
ciates should  not  mlstakp  the  current  .silence 
from  the  critics  as  acquiescence  in  the  pres- 
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ent  course  The  flrebranda  Along  with  the 
rest  of  lis.  are  waiting  and  watching  for  some 
sign  that  Che  new  men  in  power  understand 
the  realities  of  the  Vietnam  wur  Plrst  <tmong 
them  18  that  It  Is  not  »  war  to  be  won  but 
a  problem  to  be  solved  In  other  words,  the 
solution  la  not  military  but  pollthdi  and 
t.hu  Administration  ought  to  taJte  the  flrst 
8t«p  in  acknowledging  that  For  openers  it 
might  revise  the  rules  of  engagement  m 
aoutn  Vietnam  and  next  It  might  begin  the 
prricess  of  reducing  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force  Secretary  Laird  in  his  prwuire 
statement,  indicated  that  a  troop  reduction 
would  rut  be  possible  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  not  handle  the  Insurgency 
If  Mr  Laird  reads  the  record  of  the  Vletnaiii 
war.  he  will  hnd  skeletons  everywhere  of 
men  who  pleaded  for  a  bit  more  time  a  bit 
more  effort  to  convince  the  Saigon  generals 
that  this  or  that  ought  to  be  done  It  Is 
nonsense  of  course  The  Saigon  government 
will  never  undertAlce  its  share  of  the  war 
until  It  is  forced  to  do  it,  and  the  onlv  way 
to  force  It  Ls  for  the  Amencajis  t<i  begin 
the  proceaa  of  disengagement 


PLYING   IS   S.VPER.    NOT   MORE 

DANGEROUri 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

i:iT    SiLSSOfRI 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundau    Marrh   20    !')n<j 

Mr    RANDAIX.   Mr.   Speaker,   a.   new 

b<x)ic  was  recently  published  which  I  be- 
lieve merits  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
public  and  the  Otnemment  a,4encies  di- 
rectly Involved,  but  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  branches  jf  Gjvem- 
ment 

The  title  of  the  book  u  Loud  and 
Clear."  by  Robert  J  Serlinn.  It  probes 
deeply  every  aspect  of  aviation  safety  to- 
day—how crews  are  trained,  what  planes 
can  and  cannot  do.  what  happens  and 
why  in  fatal  accidents  and  what  is  being 
done  to  forestall  such  accidents  In  the 
future 

It  seems  to  me  that  m  a  world  that  de- 
pends .so  much  on  the  quality  of  it^ 
transportation — and  to  an  increailni;  de- 
cree, on  the  quality  of  its  air  transporta- 
tion— Mr  Serlins's  frank  and  knowl- 
edgeable treatment  of  flight  safety  is 
both  timely  and  significant.  Mr  Serllng 
Is  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  set  for 
himself,  being  the  author  of  several  ear- 
lier books  on  aviation  safety  He  is  thus 
well  acquainted  with  the  men  and  the 
world  behind  the  airline  scene  Mr  Ser- 
Img  is  also  a  former  aviation  news  editor 
of  the  L"PI  in  Washington. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  review  of  Mr 
Serllng  s  book  by  Arnold  B  Crank,  which 
appeared  m  the  Kansas  City  Star  last 
month  It  is  .so  ?(X>d  that  I  thought  it 
should  be  shared  by  my  colleagues  For 
that  reason  I  have  asked  the  review  be 
preserved  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Kansas  City  i  Mo  1  Star,  Feb  4. 
19691 

Pl.Ti.Nc;    Is  SArn.   Nor   Mom   Da.ngijious 
I  By  .\rnu;d  B    Crank  i 

Like  the  blast  of  cold,  clear  air  following 
.1  fast  movlrw  cold  front.  Robert  J  Serllngs 
Loud  and  Clear  cuts  through  the  murk  sur- 
rounding 'he  state  of  safety  In  the  \lr  it  'he 
end  of  a  decade  of  operations  in  the  jet  age 

Seeking  neither  heroea  nor  goats,  he  keeps 
straight  on  oours«  with  the  chips  of  special 
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Interest  flying  where  they  may  In  a  lucid  and 
fair  exposition  of  <ui  often  emotion- ridden 
subject 

Serllnga  P'obaf^ie  Ciiu.if.  published  In  1960. 
contained  many  ot  the  elements  of  this 
b<Hik.  but  in  more  uncertain,  immature  ways 
Experienced  might  be  a  belter  descrlpUon  of 
Loud  arui  CU-ar  He  always  moved  with  cer- 
tainty In  the  Wiishlngu>n  hearing  rtxsms 
where  air  crA.--h  luvesiu.itl'.ns  were  under- 
way .Now  he  has  an  expanded,  more  com- 
plete overall  view  with  a  better  i.'ra»p  and  ex- 
planation of  technical  problems  in  air  op- 
erations 

A  searching  view  of  air  .safety  sUtlstlcs  re- 
duces their  seemingly  overwhelming  ,  under- 
whelnxlng""]  luw  accident  death  rate  U)  .some- 
thing more  believable  and  at  the  same  time 
.uldlng  luster  to  a  completely  outstanding 
safety  performance  by  the  U  S  airlines  He 
shows  how  a  nne-f)erformlng  new  airliner 
can  lure  .1  few  if  its  pilots  into  a  dangerous 
state  uf  over-i-onOdence.  with  others  per- 
f'Tnung  near  incredible  feats  i.f  skill  In  im- 
poSAlble-iippearlng  emergencies 

The  Federal  Aviation  Admlnl.strntlon— he 
both  pats  .tnd  pans  as  he  does  Washington 
lawmakers  who  si-ream  for  air  .>,afety  in  pub- 
lic and  sneak  In  a  no"  v"ote  when  funds  are 
needed  t.i  correct  the  '.ery  same  situation 
they  ^creamed  about 

Ptre  is  the  prime  enemy  of  air  safety." 
Serllng  p.ilnts  out  'The  problem  Is  simple 
When  a  plane  crashes,  impact  forces  can  tear 
open  fuel  tanks  The  fuel  thus  is  relea.<ied  in 
large  ciimntltles  This  sudden  and  massive 
.'eletse  results  in  rapid  vaporization  Into  a 
rtne  mist  i\a  the  fuel  instantly  mixes  with 
oxygen  All  that  Is  needed  Is  an  ignition 
source  and  this  Is  supplied  with  deadly  ease 
Just  a  spark  gener.ited  by  the  friction  of 
torn  metal  scraping  a  runway  or  other  metal 
Or  the  enormous  heat  from  emcines  that 
have  been  operating  at  high  temperatures. 
these  white-hot  components  coming  in  con- 
tact  with   the   fuel  spray  at   Impact  " 

It  Is  plain,  therefore."  he  continues,  that 
prevention  or  suppression  of  tire  after  Im- 
pact theoretically  could  have  saved  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  10  lives  lost  In  previous 
crashes   '  He  .idds 

It  Is  to  ivi.itlons  discredit — airline  and 
government  alike — that  so  little  has  been 
done  in  the  past  to  conquer  post-impact  lire. 
Up  until  three  years  ago.  there  was  very  little 
research  under  way  In  this  vital  are* 

But  If  past  research  was  dilatory,  lacka- 
daisical and  even  feeble,  current  efforts  are 
not.  There  Is  almost  as  much  attention  being 
paid  to  the  tire  problem  today  as  :n  preven- 
Uon  of  ulr  collisions  There  has  been  no  real 
break-through,  but  the  outlook  is  promising 
and  optimistic  " 

Serllng  looks  to  the  very  near  future  In  an 
analysis  <jf  the  .safety  engineering  of  the  new 
airbus'  family  of  Jumbo  Jets,  one  of  which 
Is  the  Boeing  747.  a  450-pasaenger.  700.000- 
pound.  60o-plu3  miles  .ui  hour  transport  The 
ship  Is  no  dream,  it  nears  test  flights  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  ilesU'ners  seriously 
made  safety  a  prime  concern  before  rather 
than  more  or  less  an  afterthought. 

With  a  ship  of  this  size  and  a  price  tag  of 
JiJ  million  dollars  luid  up  moatly  up,  the 
result  of  an  accident  cxjuld  shake  the  entire 
manufacturing,  airline  and  Insurance  busl- 
nesa  to  say  nothing  .f  the  possible  400  or 
so  dead  p.'vssengers  and  ^rew 

Every  component  s^lng  into  the  ?iilp  is 
approved  by  Ave  hand-picked,  nlt-plcklng 
>4.ifetv  ex[>ert.s  ■a'-io  rin  overrule  any  "r  .all 
of  the  2.500  designers  working  on  the  747 
proje<n  If  any  single  design  ralsee  the 
".lightest  safety  question  Slmll.ir  close  .it- 
tentlon  la  being  paid  to  the  other  current 
airbus  dealgns,  the  McDonnell -Douglas  DC- 
10  and  the  Lockhe<Kl  1100  S*rlln«  h>elleve« 
'he  result  will  be  the  safest  airplane*  ever 
built 

If  '.he  book  serves  only  one  purpoae.  It 
will  be  well  worth  the  effort.  In  refMTlng 
to    many   given   situations,    an    easy    way    of 
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oommunlcaUon  is  the  "label"  or  "catch 
phra«e "  One  such  facile  nothing-teller  u 
"the  crowded  sklee  "  Its  u»e  Is  easy  for  any- 
one  who  wishes  to  quickly  Indicate  his  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  an  extremely  complex 
subject 

Serllng  adds  more  understanding  by  point- 
ing out  the  "crowded  skies"  are  limited  not 
only  to  a  relative  handfiU  of  terminal  areas, 
but  to  periods  of  the  day  when  ( 1 )  air  trhfllc 
peaks  In  these  areas  and  i2i  weather  Is  b^d 
Ttie  P.AA's  air  truffle  control  system  then 
will  not  accept  traffic  which  It  c»nnot  han- 
dle safely,  and  he  concludes  the  Inadequacies 
of  air  trafHc  control  result  In  delays  far 
more  than  In  dantter 

He  poinu  out.  however,  the  present  system 
Is  saturated  .-jnd  projected  trafllc  increa-ses 
must  be  met  with  funds,  engineering,  tech- 
nical sophistication  and  conunued  eftart  by 
.^11  In  the  universally  accepted  goal  of  com- 
plete aerial   safety. 


THE  SOTli  .ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

a.merican  legion 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Lecion.  composed  of  patriots  and 
dedicated  to  God  and  counlr>'.  recently 
celebrated  lUs  50th  anniversary-.  As  a 
member  of  Moody-Davis  Post  No.  122, 
Utica.  Mi.s.s  .  for  23  years.  I  was  happy  to 
join  my  fellow  Legionnaires  in  commem- 
orating this  h!.«torlc  event  Saturday 
evening  here  in  Washington  at  the  an- 
nual congressional  dinner. 

.At  the  dinner.  President  Nixon,  on  be- 
half of  his  countrymen,  accepted  tlie 
.American  Legion's  gift  to  the  unknown 
soldiers  of  World  War  I,  World  War  H. 
and  the  Korpen  war. 

In  a  moving  ceremony,  President 
Ni.xon  turned  on  the  lights  at  the  tombs 
of  the  UnknowTi  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 
-shortly  after  9  p.m..  March  15.  1969 
Henceforth,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tombs  of 
ttiese  valiant  men,  .symbolic  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  freedom,  will  never  be  in  dark- 
n£«>s. 

The  earthly  remains  of  these  three 
men  entombed  m  Arlington  represent 
the  braver>-  and  courage  of  millions  of 
Americans,  both  dead  and  alive,  who 
were,  and  are.  willing  to  protect  and  de- 
fend this  great  Nation. 

In  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mississippi  Le- 
gionnaires, an  editorial  was  published  in 
the  March  16  issue  of  the  Clarion  Ledger- 
Daily  News.  Jackson,  Miss.  It  follows: 

Leoio.n  s  Vn-AL  Work  Told  i.v  50th  Year 
Observance 

A  salute  goes  today  to  the  American  Legion, 
a  patrlouc  organization  of  war  veterans  that 
performs  so  .-nany  public  and  civic  services 
that  It  would  take  seven  legal-sized  pages  to 
innumerate  them.  The  Legion  Is  celebraung 
the  50th  anniversary  this  year  with  the 
speclflc  dates  of  March  15-17  marking  a  half 
century  since  the  organization  was  formed 
In  Farts  In  1918 

The  American  Legion  of  Mississippi  has 
grown  from  1.000  members  In  1919  to  in 
average  membership  each  year  of  30.000.  and 
nationally  the  Legion  Is  the  largest  veterans 
organization  with  lui  average  membership  of 
3,000.000  and  a  record  of  Impressive  Influence 
In  national,  state  and  community  affairs. 
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The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Legion  in 
MlBslsalppi  18  an  interesting  one.  The  spark- 
plugs of  the  movement  began  work  In  April 
1919,  after  the  order  was  formed  In  Paris  only 
one  month  earlier. 

The  guiding  lights  of  the  Legion  who  gave 
unselfishly  and  unstlntlngly  of  their  time, 
money  and  efforts.  They  traveled  during  any 
kind  of  weather  over  roade  that  at  times 
were  almost  Impassable  If  there  was  a  chance 
of  forming  a  Legion  post. 

It  Is  to  these  men  that  the  veterans  of  to- 
day owe  an  unrecorded  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  names  of  most  of  these  men  exist  only 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  older  members, 
taut  the  results  of  their  work  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  IS  still  being  written.  Into  the  his- 
tory of  this  state  and  nation. 

Alexander  Pltz-Hugh  of  Vlclcsburg  might 
be  called  the  Father  of  the  Legion  In  this 
state,  because  he  called  the  meeting  of  ex- 
servicemen  in  .April  here  In  Jackson  to  form 
a  temporary  organization  and  elect  delegates 
to  the  national  caucus  In  St.  Louis,  May  12, 
1919.  to  complete  the  national  order's  formal 
organization. 

Tlie  temporary  organization  elected  Pltz- 
Hugh  as  chnirman;  Major  Frederick  Sullens, 
colorful  editor  of  the  Jackson  Dally  News, 
wa.s  vice  chairman  and  John  M.  Alexander  of 
Jackson  us  secretary. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  at  St.  Louis;  Alexander 
Pltz-Hugh.  Fred  Sullens,  J.  M.  Alexander, 
A.  B  Clark  of  Indlanola.  J.  S.  Fleming,  Jr. 
..f  .Natchez.  W  T  -Adams.  Jr  .  Corinth,  George 
C  Hasklns  of  Brookhaven.  R.  Burnett,  Vlcks- 
taurg,  .Arthur  Dunn,  Vicksburg,  C.  R.  Dalbey 
of  Jackson.  Paul  Chuimbers  of  Jackson,  and 
James  H  Price.  Jr.  of  McComb.  These  men 
were  some  of  the  founders  of  The  American 
Legion 

We  Join  all  patriotic  Misslsslpplans  in  trib- 
ute to  these  men  and  salute  the  American 
Legion  on  its  anniversary  with  the  wish  that 
they  continue  their  fine  services  of  their  three 
vital  ])rograms  under  the  Americanism  Coun- 
cil, the  Rehabilitation  Council. 

Their  work  is  massive,  running  from  base- 
ball training  tean^  to  Boys  State  to  widow's 
pensions  and  rehabilitating  and  getting  a 
job  for  a  crippled  brother. 


EDUCATOR  RETIRES 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  often 
does  an  individual  pass  through  our  lives 
whose  very  existence  exemplifies  the  true 
meaning  of  dedication  and  service.  I  am 
proud  that  we  in  the  First  District  have 
.such  a  man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gnann,  who  has  retired  after  46  years 
as  an  educator,  23  of  them  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Burke  County  schools. 

Mr.  Gnann  was  born  at  Stlllwell,  Ef- 
fingham County,  Ga.,  on  July  26,  1899, 
the  son  of  Alvin  Osgood  Gnann  and 
Lena  Exley  Gnann,  who  passed  away 
on  March  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Gnarm  attended  and  graduated 
from  Effingham  Academy  In  Springfield, 
Ga..  and  his  first  teaching  assignment 
was  at  Stillwell  Elementary  School.  Prom 
there  he  went  to  his  second  {issignment, 
Effingham  Academy,  where  he  had  been 
a  student. 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  True  Citizen, 
Waynesboro,  Ga.,  about  this  outstanding 
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educator,  whose  vital  part  in  the  First 
District's  public  school  system  is  un- 
paralleled : 

Educator  To  Retire  After  46  Years 
A  career  school  man  for  46  years,  and  the 
superintendent  of  Burke  County  schools  for 
23  of  them,  retires  this  year. 

A.  H.  Gnann,  who  saw  the  county  school 
budget  go  from  $260,000  In  1945  to  a  pro- 
poeed  $2,400,000  for  1968,  will  not  seek  re- 
election to  an  office  he's  held  for  six  consecu- 
tive terms. 

He  was  born  In  the  little  town  of  Stlllwell 
in  EfHngham  County  of  parents  who  will  cele- 
brate their  70th  wedding  anniversary  this 
year.  His  father,  a  school  teacher  for  20 
years  and  a  farmer,  Is  101  years  old;  his 
mother  Is  94. 

Mr.  Gnann  attended  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  has  an  AB  degree  from  New- 
berry College  In  South  Carolina  and  an  MA 
degree  from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  principal  three  years  at  Chapln 
High  School  In  South  Carolina,  then  came 
to  Sardls  as  principal  of  the  school  there  In 
1928.  He  and  Mrs.  Gnann,  the  former  Miss 
Pearl  Prick  of  Chapln,  S.C,  came  to  the 
Burke  County  town  as  bride  and  groom.  She 
also  taught  In  the  Sardls  school  for  a  year. 

"In  the  '30's,  a  principal  did  almost  every- 
thing," he  remembers.  "I  was  coach,  teacher. 
Janitor,  secretary,  typist,  ran  the  lunch  room 
and  kept  records,  all  In  my  capacity  as  prin- 
cipal." He  said  when  the  school  needed  some 
extra  money,  and  they  often  did,  the  faculty 
got  together  and  put  on  a  play  In  which 
they  were  actors,  directors  and  producers. 
One  he  remembers  netted  $55  after  weeks  of 
work. 

In  1945,  after  17  years  as  principal  of  the 
Sardls  school,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
county  board  of  education  to  I'.ll  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Frank  Palmer  who  died  just  .as 
he  was  beginning  his  fourth  term  :n  the 
office.  Mr.  Gnann  has  run  successfully  for  the 
post  since  that  time,  with  opposition  only 
cnce. 

Active  In  church  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, he  was  elected  to  honorary  lifetime 
membership  in  the  Georgia  Congress  cf  Pr.r- 
ents  and  Teachers.  He  was  a  member  of  Pi 
Kappa  Delta  fraternity  in  college,  has  served 
as  president  of  the  First  District  Music  As- 
sociation, First  District  High  School  Associa- 
tion and  district  director  of  the  State  School 
Board  Association.  He  was  one  of  three  m"n 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
work  with  the  state  department  to  develop  a 
curriculum  program  for  all  the  state's  schools. 
He  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  district  and 
state  County  Superintendents  Associations 
and  Is  a  former  president  of  the  county  chap- 
ter of  the  Georgia  Education  Association 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  since  college  days. 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Plrst  Methodist  Church  of  Waynesbtio 
Is  former  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  stewards  and  church  charge  leader. 
He  currently  teaches  the  adult  men's  Sunday 
school  class. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  active  In 
Boy  Scout,  Easter  Seal  and  Red  Cross  work. 
He  is  a  charter  member  and  first  president 
of  the  Sardls  Lions  Club,  a  former  president 
of  the  Waynesboro  Clvltan  Club  and  now 
preeldent-elect  of  the  Waynesboro  Rotary 
Club.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  health  and  the  county  library  board  and  Is 
llfited  In  "Who's  Who  In  the  South  and 
Southwest"  and  In  "Georgia's  Coastal  Plain 
History"  published  by  Lewis  Hlstortcal  I>ub- 
llshlng  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gnann  have  three  children. 
Elaine,  Mrs.  Rabun  O.  Smith,  formerly 
worked  with  the  Department  of  PamUy  and 
Children  Services  here  and  In  Marietta.  Key- 
ward  Is  a  teacher  In  Gainesville.  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Whitley  Jr.  (Shirley)  Is  a  former  teacher 
In  Newnan  and  at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Her  hus- 
band, Major  Whitley,  Is  a  career  Army  officer. 
He's   seen   remarkable   changes   occur   In 
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Burke  County's  schools  In  23  years.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  first  became  superintendent, 
there  were  86  schools  in  the  county.  Cur- 
rently there  are  10  sites,  11  divisions.  He  was 
a  principal  during  the  depression  years  when 
teachers  earned  $45  a  month.  "Often  workers 
on  the  campus  grounds  were  earning  $3.25 
a  day,  while  teachers  were  getting  $2.25  a 
day."  he  said. 

"The  county  school  budget  was  $260,000 
for  the  1945-46  school  year,  when  Mr.  Gnann 
first  took  over  as  principal.  The  prof>osed 
budget  for  the  1968-69  year  is  $2,400,000. 

"These  are  the  greatest  changes",  he  said. 
He  noted  that  enrollment  figures  have  not 
changed  greatly  during  the  years  and  attrib- 
utes that  to  the  out-migration  of  Negro 
population  due  to  farm  mechanization. 

He  points  with  pride  lo  the  Improvement 
of  the  certification  of  teachers,  quality  of 
instruction  and  better  curriculum. 

He  believes  some  of  the  ^cliools'  greatest 
needs,  "in  addition  to  the  big  need,  more 
money."  Include  an  overall  county-wide  in- 
stitutional supervisor,  reading  specialists, 
more  in-service  training  for  teachers,  a  pro- 
gram to  care  for  the  needs  of  students  who 
could  better  use  vocational  rather  than  aca- 
demic training,  more  classes  for  the  retarded, 
and  a  kindergarten  tied  in  wii.h  the  school 
program. 

•"The  biggest  problem  through  the  years 
has  been  in  financing,  attracting  and  holding 
good  teachers,"  he  said  "We  need  the  mone.'* 
to  go  out  and  find  the  best  and  make  then 
feel  secure;  we've  had  to  fill  places,  rathei 
than   seek   teachers."   he   continued 

■Better  educated  young  people  come  out  of 
today's  high  schools  than  did  20  years  ago; 
better  Is  ofi'ered.  of  course,  and  they  seem 
to  realize  that  the  r.ecd  fcr  better  educated 
people  is  greater  today  thin  ever  before,"  he 
said. 

"I  have  a'."7,":v.s  h"e"  'n*°rerte:l  *.■"  the 
growth  .md  development  cf  boys  and  girls 
and  will  miss  my  contacts  with  them  when 
I  retire.  I've  seen  many  changes  and  will 
follow  with  interest  the  future  educational 
course  of  the  county." 

With  those  words,  a  dedicated  professional 
with  nearly  a  half  century  of  service  to  edu- 
cation, retires 


A  HEARTENING  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
recently  press  accounts  reported  that  a 
favorable  development  would  soon  be 
forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka,  the  State  Department  security 
officer  who  gave  documents  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  to  refute  false  testimony 
against  himself  rendered  by  one  of  his 
superiors.  Specifically,  it  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Otepka  would  be  offered  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  a  quasi-judicial  body  which 
hears  cases  involving  organizations  and 
individuals  charged  with  activities  in  the 
field  of  subversion. 

Yesterday,  the  press  accounts  were 
proved  to  be  true  with  the  announcement 
from  the  White  House  that  President 
Nixon  was  sending  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Otepka  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion as  a  commissioner  of  the  SACB. 
This  is  certainly  a  reassuring  turn  of 
events  in  a  case  which  saw  two  State 
Department  officials  resign  in  the  face  of 
possible    perjury    charges    while    Otto 
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Otepka  gave  nothing  but  truthful  testi- 
mony throughout  this  case  of  over  5 
years'  duration 

During  this  long  and  arduous  conflict. 
the  power  of  the  press  was  used  to  its 
fullest  by  WlJlard  Edwards,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  who  did  yeoman  work  In 
keeping  the  American  public  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  over  the  years.  I 
Include  the  article.  ■  Ni.xon  To  Ask  Senate 
To  OK  Otepka  for  Subversive  Board."  by 
Mr  Edwards,  and  appearing;  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  March  20.  1969.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 
Nixon   To    Ask   Senate   To   OK   Otepka   for 

SVBVERSrVE    BuARD 

(By  W:;;ard  Edwarda) 

Washington.  March  19  —The  White  House 
today  announced  that  President  Nixon  was 
send;n«;  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Otto 
P  Otepka  AS  a  member  oi  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities control  bi>ard 

Acclaim  for  this  action  came  from  both 
Demot-rata  and  Republicans  Swift  Senate  ap- 
proval was  predicted,  thus  writing  a  tri- 
umphal climax  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
legdl  strugiTles  against  government  harass- 
n»ent  m  natxlern  history 

•'JuB»je«  hAs  triumphed."  jald  Chairman 
James  O  Eastland  (D.  NU.|  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  committee  which  will  consider  the 
Otepka  nomination  He  said  he  saw  no  ob- 
stacles to  speedy  committee  and  Senate  in- 
dorsement of  the  app<'!tntment 

HAtLEO    BY    OIRKSEN 

"The  nomination  is  Oteplta  s  vindicaUon 
after  yenrs  of  persecution."  said  Sen  Dlrksen 
iR.  Ill  I .  minority  leader,  also  a  committee 
member  "It  gives  justice  to  a  man  badly 
treated  for  conscientious  performance  of  his 
duties." 

Otepka.  notifled  of  the  PresldenUal  ncmi- 
nation  by  his  attorney.  Roger  Robb,  agreed 
that  the  nomination  constituted  vindication 
and  "complete  refutation  of  the  charges 
against  me  by  the  state  department"  under 
the   Kennedy   and   Johnson   admlnlstraUons. 

TEI.1.S    HIS    AIMS 

NoUng  th.it  he  had  been  stripped  of  secu- 
nty  duties  bv  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk.  Otepk.-.  said 

I  am  particularly  happy  and  grateful  to 
President  Nixon  for  his  expression  of  confi- 
dence In  returning  me  to  a  position  properly 
related  to  my  experience  and  background  la 
the  security  field 

T  intend  to  devote  to  my  new  duties  the 
same  industry  and  conscientious  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  national  security  and  to 
improve  the  merit  system  which  character- 
ized my  entire  service  " 

Ronald  Zlegler.  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, was  asked  if  the  President  regarded  the 
nomination  as  "vindication  for  Otto  Otepka  " 
Noting  the  White  House  statement  which 
recited  Otepkas  35  years  in  government  serv- 
ice which  giiued  him  the  high  rank  of 
deputy  director,  office  of  security,  in  the  state 
department  under  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. Ziegler  replied 

"The  appointment  speaks  for  itself  because 
Mr.  Otepka  is  experienced  in  subversive  ac- 
tivities He  IS  well  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on   the  subversive  activities  control  board." 
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As  the  state  departments  top  security  offi- 
cer Otepka  had  refused  to  waJve  security  lu- 
vestlgaUtjns  for  high  officials  appointed  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  He  had  also 
given  candid  testimony  U)  the  Senate  inter- 
nal security  sut>commUtee  about  lax  security 
In  the  department,  furnishing  evidence  which 
forced  the  resignation  of  two  officials  de- 
tected In  false  testimony  under  oath 

His  .jrdeal  was  described  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, after  four  years  <,{  investigating,  as 
"extraordinary  and  calc\ilated  harassment" 
of  a  government  empkne  for  performing  his 
duUes  It  included  Isolation,  surveillance, 
phone- tiipplng  and  planting  of  evidence  to 
Justify  trumped-up  charges. 

Otepka  never  .surrendered  He  fought  back 
In  hearings  before  a  state  department  panel 
and  the  Civil  Service  oommlselon  Rusk  was 
forced  in  December,  1967  tt.  drop  moat  of 
the  charges   and   cancel    the   discharge. 

RUSK   CUT   SALARY 

But  Rusk  ordered  a  severe  reprimand  noted 
on  Otepkas  hitherto  unblemished  record  and 
demoted  him  a  grade,  cutting  his  salary  from 
$20,000  to  » 14, 000  He  also  forbade  him  "to  en- 
gage In  security  work 

Dlrkaen  noted  that  Ot.epka  s  restoraUon  to 
secunty   duties   was   highly   significant 

It  places  Otepka  in  a  role  where  he  can 
carry  on  In  a  high  capacity  to  improve  the 
security  of  the  nauon."  he  said 
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NO    CHINA    STRATEGY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


TOP    V  S     AGENCY 

The  board  Is  a  top  federal  agency,  exer- 
cising a  quasi-Judicial  authority  in  ruling  on 
individuals  and  organizations  accused  by  the 
attorney  general  of  subversive  operations 

Members  of  the  five-man  board  receive  a 
$36  000  annual  salary  The  term  to  which 
Otepka  was  appointed  expires  Aug  9.  1970. 
but  the  chairmanship  will  be  vacant  before 
then  and  Otepkas  supporters  In  Congress  are 
urging  that  he  be  given  that  post 

In  November  1963.  Otepka  was  fired  by 
Secretary  Rusk  on  charges  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  state  department  officer 


UF    LOUI.SIANA 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  economists 
turned  nuclear  war  strategists  have  suk- 
i?ested  to  our  ForeiKn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  we  have  no  strate.iry  to  follow 
in  case  of  war  with  mainland  China  and 
described  any  possible  use  of  nuclear 
force  against  Red  China  as  "witless  and 
tragic  ■■ 

Perhaps  what  the  economists  were 
really  trying  to  tell  the  countr>-  is  that 
we  have  no  blueprint  for  war— all  our 
plan^  have  been  predicated  on  surrender, 
we  just  cannot  decide  to  whom.  The  Chi- 
nese Reds  cannot  even  decide  who  is 
runninB  Red  China. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  a  news  release 
by  Mr  Orr  Kelly  of  March  19  from  the 
Evenini?  Star  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Evening  Star, 

March   19,  1969 1 

US.  Strategy  jor  China  War  Cai.i,eu 

Lacking 

I  By  Orr  Kelly) 

It  would  be  both  "witless  and  tragic"  for 
the  United  States  to  use  against  China  nu- 
clear force  with  which  It  has  threatened  the 
Soviet  Union  for  tlie  last  20  years,  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  has  been 
warned. 

Dr  Thomas  Schelllng.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  .T.nd  a  nuclear  war  strat- 
egist, told  the  subcommittee  yesterday  that 
the  ITS.  has  neglected  to  develop  a  strategy 
that  It  couJd  follow  in  case  of  war  with  main- 
land China. 

"I  dislike  mentioning  this,  because  it 
sounds  too  warlike,  and  I  do  not  feel  warlike 
towards  Communist  China,"  Schelllng  said 
"My  worry  Is  that  the  Vietnamese  war  or  a 
Korean  crisis  or  another  crisis  over  Taiwan  or 
another  attack  on  India  might  possibly  esca- 
late Into  something  involving  the  Chinese 
mainland. 


"And  I  would  not  like  to  see  our  nuclear 
behavior  towards  China  guided  bv  some  con- 
cept like  assured  destruction.'  as  were  de- 
veluped  over  the  years  m  relation  to  a  very 
different  Kind  of  adversarv  and  a  very  hypo- 
thetical war. 

SEES    ALLY    TO    UNITED    STATES 

"I  like  to  remind  myself  from  time  to  time 
that  every  Chinese  civilian  is  a  citizen  of  a 
country  allied  to  the  United  Slates,  and  one 
of  our  responsibilities  m  c.isc  of  war  Is  to  pro- 
tect them  and  their  homeland. 

"Punishing  virtually  millions  of  Chinese  for 
the  sins  we  Impute  to  a  usurping  authority 
that  we  do  not  even  recognize  as  their  gov- 
ernment, and  doing  it  merely  because  this  is 
what  for  20  years  we  essentially  tlireateneo 
against  Russia,  and  because  fur  20  years  this 
Is  the  way  we  equipped  ourselves,  would  be 
both   witless  and   tragic  " 

Another  witness,  Herman  Kahn,  director  oi 
the  Hud.son  Institute  and  a  prolific  writer  un 
the  problem.s  of  thermonuclear  war.  agreed 
with  Schelllng  on  the  problem  but  said  he 
•huught  that  more  attention  had  been  given 
to  It   than  Schelllng  Indicated 

WOULO    LIMIT    CASUALTIES 

Both  men  agreed  that,  in  event  of  war  with 
China,  the  United  States  would  want  to  keep 
civilian  casualties  among  the  Chinese  to  a 
minimum  while  striking  at  the  Chinese  war- 
making  potential  tlirough  bombing  or  even 
seizure  of  some  part  of  Chine.se  tcrrltorv- 

•  We  should  be  particular  lu  avoiding  civil- 
ian loss."  Kahn  said  "We  dont  want  ui  kil! 
100  million  Chinese  and  then  dLscover  we 
didn  t  have  to.  One  thing  we  cant  do 

is  kill  100  million  or  200  million  Chinese  for 
relatively  frivolous  reasons  " 

Schelllng  and  Kahn  both  told  the  commit- 
tee they  favored  the  President'  decision  to 
deploy  a  missile  defense  svstem  although 
Schelllng  said  he  had  been  violentlv  opposed 
to  the  Sentinel  system 

"We  have  been  give  a  reasonable— -perhap.s 
the  best— schedule  and  deplovment  of  a 
ballistic  missile  defense.'  Schelllng  said 


MAFIA  POSTAL  OPERATION 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
satisfaction  the  action  of  a  Federal  grand 
jur>'  in  New  York  City  which  ycsterdav 
indicted  four  Post  Office  Department 
officials  and  the  members  of  a  Mafia-con- 
nected firm  that  was  leasing;  mail  deliv- 
ery  trucks  to  the  Department. 

This  incredible  contract,  whereby  the 
U.S.  Government  was  doing  business  with 
racketeers  and  thugs,  went  on  for  3  years. 

Further— and  equally  disturbing— 
these  underworld  characters  got  loans  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  taxpayers- 
dollars  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  finance  their  trucking  com- 
pany. 

This  latter  deal  has  yet  to  result  in 
grand  jury  action,  but  I  am  confident 
that  a  thorough  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigation will  result  in  the  opening  of 
yet  another  atrocious  misuse  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  include  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  newspaper  article  outlining  the  charges 
brought  by  the  grand  jui-y  against  this 
firm  and  the  Post  Office  Department  of- 
ficials who  dealt  with  them; 
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I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  1969] 
ALLEGED  Mafia  Member,  Others  Ams  Accused 

OF    Post    OmrE    Fraud — Masiello,    ANR 

Leasing,  and  Pour  Post  OmcE  Officials 

Named  in  Bribery -Conspiracy  Indictment 

New  York  —A  Federal  grand  jury  Indicted 
a  reputed  member  of  the  Oenovese  Mafia 
family,  his  son.  an  official  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies he  controls,  and  four  U.S.  Post  Office 
officials  on  charges  of  bribery,  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  and 
violation  of  the  Federal  antiratketeertng 
statute. 

Also  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  19-count 
indictment  was  ANR  Lieasing  Corp.,  one  of 
the  companies  controlled  by  John  A.  Masi- 
ello, the  reputed  soldier  in  the  Vito  Genovese 
Mafia  family.  Randen  Trucking  Co.,  a  "shell" 
company  allegedly  created  by  Masiello  to 
secure  a  Post  Office  contract,  was  named  as 
a  co-consplrator,  but  not  as  a  defendant. 

Last  week.  In  testimony  before  the  New 
■york  Stale  Investigation  Commission,  It  was 
disclosed  that  Masiello,  who  also  has  been 
identifled  as  a  prominent  loan  shark  In  the 
New  York  area,  received  $466,000  In  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  for  his  com- 
panies. The  matter  currently  is  being  inves- 
tigated by  Federal  authorities. 

Testimony  during  the  State  Investigation 
Commission  hearings  on  organized  crime's 
infiltration  into  business  also  disclosed  that 
Masiello  received  $292,000  and  25,000  shares 
oi  Nyio-Thane  Plastics  Corp.  common  stock 
from  the  comij.iny's  chairman,  who  said  he 
jiald  out  f458.000  and  65.000  shares  of  stock 
lor  protection  "to  keep  the  hoodlums  of  Long 
Island  off  iiiv  back." 

Indicted  with  Masiello.  who  is  49  years  old, 
were  his  son.  John  A.  Masiello  Jr.,  22,  and 
Thomas  A.  McKeever.  48.  an  ex-convict  who 
is  vice  president  and  secretary  of  ANR  Leas- 
ing. According  to  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission, the  ANR  Leasing,  a  Bronx,  N.Y., 
truck  and  car  leasing  company,  Is  part  of 
Maslello's  .Setmar  Holding  Corp. 

The  Post  Office  officials  indicted  were  Isi- 
dore Klhl.  67.  superintendent  of  vehicle 
operations  for  the  New  York  Post  Office; 
.Andrew  T.  Daly,  52.  assistant  superintendent, 
Joseph  A.  Malsto.  49,  tour  superintendent, 
and  Michael  J.  Albanese.  52.  administrative 
assistant  to  the  superintendent. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  U.S.  Attorney  here, 
said  that  ANR  Leasing  provided  the  Post  Of- 
fice with  trucks  .ind  tractors  from  April  1965 
until  June  1968  on  a  lease  basis.  TTie  con- 
tracts were  secured  through  competitive  bid- 
ding, Mr.  Morgenthau  said.  According  to 
.iuthorltles,  the  contracts  were  valued  at 
about  $2  million. 

When  ANR  Leasing's  contr.ict  was  canceled 
by  the  Post  Office  in  June  1968  because  of 
Maslello's  "l.\ck  of  sult.ible  integrity,"  Mr. 
Morgenthau  said.  Masiello  relet  the  same 
equipment  to  the  Post  Office  through  Ran- 
den Trucking,  the  corporate  shell.  According 
to  the  Indictment,  the  postal  officials  con- 
cealed from  their  superiors  the  fact  that  the 
two  Masiellos  .ind  McKeever  owned  and  op- 
erated Randen. 

While  the  contracts  were  In  effect,  Mr. 
Moreenthau  taid.  the  postal  officials  received 
favors"  rai-,gl:iK  from  ?200  cash  to  paid 
expenses  at  the  Montmarte  Hotel  in  Miami 
Beach  for  overlooking  complaints  about 
Masiello  and  the  service  he  was  providing 
md  for  concealing  Maslello's  interest  in 
Iliinden. 

The  Indictment  also  charges  that  the  two 
.M.isiellos  and  McKeever  paid  two  of  Mr. 
Klhl's  Miami  hotel  bills  amounting  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $1,000.  and  obtained  a  color 
television  set  for  him  at  a  reduced  price.  Mr. 
Daly  was  paid  $650  over  a  three-year  period, 
according  to  the  Indictment,  and  Mr.  Maisto 
was  paid  $150.  Hotel  bills  totaling  $750  also 
were  paid  for  Mr.  Maisto  and  Mr.  Albanese. 
James  D.  Zlrin.  the  assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
who  presented  the  case  to  the  grand  jury, 
said  that  Masiello.  his  son  and  McKeever.  If 
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convicted,  could  each  receive  a  maximum  of 
96  years'  imprisonment  and  be  fined  $130,000 
each. 

Mr.  Klhl  could  be  sentenced  to  a  maximum 
of  45  years  in  jail  and  fined  $70,000,  he  said, 
and  Mr.  Daly  could  receive  50  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $70,000  fine.  Mr.  Maisto, 
if  convicted,  could  be  sentenced  to  40  years 
m  Jail  and  fined  $60,000,  and  Mr.  Albanese 
could  be  imprisoned  for  25  years  and  fined 
$40,000. 


LEVI  ESHKOL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Dr.  Emanuel  Neumann,  the  chairman  of 
the  American  section  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  presented  an  inspiring  and  fit- 
ting eulogy  to  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol 
of  Israel.  Dr.  Neumann  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Zionism  and  the  State  of 
Israel  since  World  War  I,  having  per- 
formed such  important  tasks  as  serving 
as  the  president  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  and  is  presently  chair- 
man of  the  American  section  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agency.  He  was  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  and  offered  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
crucial  days  prior  to  the  rebirth  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  also  appeared  before 
the  United  Nations  diu-ing  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Palestine  partition  plan. 

As  a  man  long  associated  with  the 
State  of  Israel  and  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  it  was 
appropriate  that  Dr.  Neumann  offer  the 
tribute  to  Levi  Eshkol  at  the  national 
memorial  service  held  in  New^  York.  Just 
as  Levi  Eshkol  worked  diligently 
throughout  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Israel, 
so  has  Dr.  Neumann  devoted  his  formi- 
dable talents  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow 
Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Neumann's  eloquent 
tribute  follows : 

Levi  Eshkol—  A  Euxocy 
(By  Dr.  Emanuel  Neumann) 

We  are  met  today  to  join  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Israel  and  throughout  the 
world  In  mourning  the  passing  of  Levi  Esh- 
kol, Prime  Minister  of  Israel  It  is  fitting  that 
we  do  so,  both  because  of  the  exalted  office 
he  has  occupied  and  because  of  himself:  the 
man,  the  pioneer,  the  builder  of  a  new  na- 
tion and  a  new  society. 

His  career  was  exemplary  in  its  inner 
harmony,  its  Integrity  and  tlie  classic  purity 
of  its  outlines.  There  was  not  a  year,  not  a 
month,  hardly  a  day  that  he  did  not  devote 
to  the  central  objective  of  his  life:  the  recre- 
ation of  a  free  Judea  as  the  seat  of  a  free 
and  flourishing  Jewish  civilization. 

Levi  Eshkol  came  to  Palestine  as  an  eight- 
een year  old.  as  part  of  the  Second  Aliyah. 
He  came  determined  to  put  into  dally  prac- 
tice all  that  he  had  learned  and  accepted  of 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  Halutzlut  He 
settled  in  Degania,  a  mother  and  model  of 
halutz  settlements.  It  was  there  In  Degania 
that  his  love  for  the  soil  of  the  Homeland 
deepened  Into  a  consuming  passion  which 
glowed  wltliln  him  throughout  life  and  il- 
luminated his  personaUty.  Within  a  few 
years  he  blossomed  out.  It  became  his  ambi- 
tion and  appointed  task  to  assist  and  direct 
other  groups  of  would-be  settlers  to  find 
themselves,  to  strike  root,  wherever  it  might 
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he.  throughout  the  land.  In  the  end  there 
was  hardly  any  part  of  the  countrj-  that  did 
not  t>ear  the  mark  of  his  care  and  concern. 

He  loved  the  soil;  but  soil  also  meant 
water!  Water  was  the  critical  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  an  area,  and  there- 
fore also  its  absorptive  capacity.  Tliis  truUi 
led  him  into  that  great  and"  determined 
quest  for  water,  wherever  it  could  he  found 
It  was  a  quest  which  filled  vears  of  his  life 
before  and  during  World  War  II  and  in- 
volved hlra  deeply  in  the  great  Water  Com- 
pany, Mekorot 

While  soil  and  water  were  thus  at  the  core 
of  his  Zionist  concerns,  he  could  not  Insulate 
himself  from  other  aspects  of  the  life  and 
problems  of  the  Yishuv.  Foremost  among 
these  was  physical  security.  And  again  Esh- 
kol placed  himself,  as  necessary,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Haganah.  He  became  Ben- 
Gurlon's  right-hand  man  in  matters  of 
defense  and  especially  in  arming  and  equip- 
ping Haganah  units. 

Tnroughout  his  manifold  endeavors  and 
his  steady  rise,  Eshkol  retained  his  simplic- 
ity his  natural  modesty  and  lu.s  remarkable 
ability  to  remain  close  to  people,  to  relate 
to  them  and  their  problems,  personally  and 
m  comradely  spirit. 

For  many  years  Eshkol  was  a  leading  Mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  as  its 
ueasurer  and  as  head  of  it.s  Agricultural 
Settlement  Department.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  sit  on  that  Executive  can 
never  forget  with  what  love  and  devotion 
he  applied  himself  to  those  responsibilities 
At  the  same  time  he  was  in  growing  demand 
so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned  He 
finally  joined  the  Cabinet,  officiallv  as  Min- 
ister of  Finance— and  unofficlallv-  -iso  as 
the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  David  Ben-Gurton.  In  those 
capacities  he  carried  many  crushing  burdens 
OT  his  shoulders.  When  he  wound  ud  as 
Prime  Minister,  this  honor  aopeared  to  come 
as  the  climax  and  crowning  glorv  of  the  long 
and  adventurous  Journey.  But  it  was  not  so 
for  he  was  to  face  the  greatest  challenge  of 
his  life  in  the  Spring  of  1967  and  the  Six 
Day  War. 

That  he  headed  the  tzovernment  during 
that  grave  crisis,  that  he  surmounted  and 
survived  it,  that  he  led  his  people  in  triumph 
and  lived  to  see  that  great  outpouring  of 
devotion,  of  generosity,  of  identification  with 
Israel  v/hich  swept  through  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  world  and  has  not  spent  its 
force  to  the  present  day— these  are  things 
for  which  we  should  be  grateful,  things  that 
can  serve  to  assuage  our  grief. 

O-.er  the  years  Eshkol  had  built  up  and 
maintained  an  ever  closer  relationship  with 
our  people  in  this  countrv.  He  visited  and 
revisited  .America,  ever  weaving  the  web  of 
partnership  in  our  common  endeavor.  We, 
I'll  of  us.  were  of  the  faniily. 

Indeed,  to  many  of  us.  to  most  of  us  here, 
Levi  Eshkol  h.ts  been  a  real  friend:  and  we 
part  from  h.lm  now  in  warm  friendship  He 
was  deeply  human.  His  was  the  klndlv  eve. 
the  witty  saying,  the  apt  quotation"  the 
quick  sympathy,  the  helping  liand,  the  un- 
derstanding heart.  He  was  generous  of  spirit, 
viewiiig  friend  and  foe  alike,  without  malice! 
He  sought  to  allay  tensions,  to  reduce  the 
distances  that  sep.srated  man  froiii  man  end 
group  from  group.  He  was  essentially  the 
peacemaker.  Constantly  he  would  seek  the 
healing  effect  of  compromise. 

All  of  his  qualities,  including  the  r.otable 
absence  of  searing  faults,  his  coi-nplete  dedi- 
cation, his  tenacity  cf  purpose,  his  persever- 
ance, his  all-embracing  love — these  and 
many  other  gifts— r.dsed  him  high  m  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  people.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  will  continue  to  live  on  in  our 
midst:  and  certain  it  is  that  he  has  won  for 
him.self  an  honi^red  place  In  the  annals  of 
our  people,  where  h,:  i.ame  will  be  forever 
noted  as  that  of  a  great  builder  of  Israel. 
May  his  memory  be  a  blessing! 
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BETTY      KLARIC      HONORED      FOR 
ANTIPOLLUTION  EFFORTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  clean 
water  should  be  the  right  of  every  US. 
citizen  Since  her  first  assiismment  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  this  has  been  Miss 
Betty  Klartcs  motto  as  m  the  true  spirit 
of  Susan  B  Anthony  and  Jane  Addams. 
she  has  spent  the  past  5  years  crusadint; 
vigorously  for  clean  air  and  water  In  her 
efTorts  to  arouse  public  uiterest  and 
awareness  of  the  critical  pollution  prob- 
lems facins?  our  Nation's  cities  and  Cleve- 
land in  particular.  Miss  Klarlc  has 
demonstrated  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  press  in  affecting  vital  policy 
decisions. 

Her  Inf.uential  role  in  afTectmg  pas- 
sage of  the  city's  $100,000,000  antipollu- 
tion boQd  issue  is  a  well-acknowledcjed 
fact,  as  she  launched  her  campaign  last 
year  to  'Save  Lake  Er:e  Now   ' 

Miss  Klanc's  enthusiastic  and  tireless 
endeavors  have  won  her  a  distinguished 
tribute  from  the  Scripps-Howard  Foun- 
dation. Ir.  recognition  of  her  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. Miss  Klaric  was  recently  honored  as 
the  first  prize  winner  of  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Awards. 

I  would  like  to  coni,'ratulate  Mi.ss 
Klarlc  on  thi.s  occasion  and  ur;;e  her.  in 
behalf  of  the  Cleveland  community,  to 
continue  her  excellent  work  As  one  who 
shares  her  commitment  to  clean  air  and 
water  for  every  American,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  for  the 
attention  of  my  coileaaiues.  the  following 
article  from  the  Cleveland  Press  com- 
mending Miss  Klarlc 

'  From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar  7.  1969 1 
Bettt  Klaric  Wins  Pollution  Award 

Bet'.v   Kianc.    The    Press'    and    Cleveland's 
crusader  for  clean  water  and  air    today  was 
named  winner  of  a  SI 000  first  prize  bv  the 
Scrlppe-Howard     Foundation's      Edward      J 
Meeman  Awards 

The  Meeman  Awards  are  for  reportorlal  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  conservation  They  are 
named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scnmltar  .ind  Scnppw- Howard  conser- 
vation editor 

Since  Miss  Kl.irlc  was  assigned  to  report 
the  pollution  problems  of  this  community 
Ave  years  ago  .she  has  wen  many  awards  and 
honors,  national  and  local,  for  malclng  the 
public  aware  that  water  and  air  pollution 
are  critical  urban  ailments 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  her  antl-pollu- 
tlon  writings  effectively  set  th«  stage  for 
voter  approval  of  a  JIOO.OOO.OOO  bond  Issue 
to  transform  the  city's  anti-pollution  pro- 
grr&m  from  talk  to  action. 

Miss  Klaric  was  cited  today  for  her  year- 
long 1968  crusade  to  arouse  public  support 
in   her     Save  Lake   Erie   Now  '  campaign 

Second  prize  of  J750  was  awarded  to  Robert 
H  SoUen  of  the  Santa  Barbara  i  CalLf  )  News- 
Press  Months  before  the  disastrous  Paclflc 
Ocean  oil  well  leak,  he  wrote  a  series  warning 
that  oil  spiUs  from  offshore  drilling  could 
ruin  Santa  Barbara  shore  environment 

Plve  »600  third  prizes  went  to  Seymour 
Marks.  Long  Island  Press.  'Wimam  V  Shan- 
non. New  York  Times.  Dave  Otto.  Green  Bay 
(Wis  I  Press-Gazette.  Lou  Grant.  Oakland 
Tribune,  and  Alton  Blakeslee,  Associated 
Press 
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Three  »250  fourth  prizes  went  to  Andrew 
Sparks.  Atlanta  Journai-Contitltutlon;  David 
.A  Zarkln,  Boise  Ida  i  Statesman,  and  John 
Hanchelte.    Niagara    Falls.    Gazette 
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LIFE 

HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW     VfiRK 
IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  McKNEALLY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oRtt,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing poem  entiled  "Life,"  which  was 
written  by  10-year-old  Kathi  Staikey,  of 
route  306,  Monsey,  N  Y  ,  'Ahi.e  she  was  a 
patient  in  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Suffern,  NY 

Kathi  may  face  further  hospitaliza- 
tion. In  addition,  ht-r  twin  sisters,  age 
6,  have  both  been  stricken  with  cerebral 
palsy  whicJi  may  .serve  to  explain  the  re- 
markable outlook  and  knowledge  of  this 
little  girl  which  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  during  these  diffi- 
cult days. 

The  poem  follows: 

LirE 
(Written   and   composed    by   Kalhl   Starkey ) 

Life  can  be  Joyful — Life  can  be  sad. 
The  times  had.  can  be  good. 
And  at  times.  It  may  be  bad. 
Yet.  life  still  goes  on 

These  are  the  things  I  think  from  my  heart. 
We  should  be  one  nation  and  not  apart. 
People  should  walk,  hand  In  hand 
And  help  each  other  to  the  Promised  Land. 

All  you  hear  la  war.  war.  war 
And  when  you  ask  people  to  help,  they  slam 
the  door. 

I  look  up  at  the  sun.  over  the  tree 

And   I   think,   how   lucky    "I"  am.   that  God 

made  me 
But.  some  people  cant  see   these  things. 
Some  people  cant   walk  outside,   to  see  the 

sun. 
.\nd  some  people  can't  talk — to  anyone. 
Now.  these  wars  are  sad.  but  these  are  only 

a  few 
And   I   think   it's   a  shame.   If  you  think  of 

only  You 
People  'i&y.  "What  can  I  do? 

Just  think  though 
The  only  person  that  can  help  Is  you! 

We  can  r  be  smart 

We  don't  use  our  head. 

And  we  don't  use  our  lieart 

To  really  care  about  anyone,  until  he  Is  dead 

But.  If  you  stop  and  help  right  now. 
Constructive  work  -not  asking    "How" 
Then    in    your    heart,    something    hapf)ens 

there — 
You  have  stopped  being  selfish  and  began  to 

really  care. 

This  Isn't  as  easy,  as  It  may  seem 
But  this  Is  my  prayer,  this  is  my  dream. 
"That  people  lacking  the  pleasures — 
Can  someday  gain  these  little  treasures." 

Why  do  You  think.  God  .sent  us  down? 
But  to  help  in  our  country  and  here  In  our 

town 
Some  people  yet,  don't  realize  this 
And   the   whole   point  of   life — Is  what   they 

mlas. 

I  do  pray,  these  wars  turn  out  all  right. 
Why  can't  we  be  free'' 
Free,  from  all  these  fights. 
Don't  you  agree? 


(Note. — My  thoughts  In  this  poem  Is  taken 
from  my  everyday  life.  The  'wars"  I  refer 
to.  are  the  wars  I  read  about  and  hear  about 
now.  I  also  think  that  war"  means,  the  In- 
tegration problem,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  haiidlcapf>ed.  every  hurt  In  life  Is 
war.  these  are  my  thoughts  i 


STARVATION  IN  BIAFKA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF     NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
international  effort  to  eliminate  starva- 
tion in  Biafra.  the  United  States  has 
offered  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
the  use  of  eight  carpo  planes  which  will 
be  able  to  deliver  300  tons  of  food  to 
Biafra  each  day. 

We  have  given  over  ?23  million  in  re- 
lief assistance — surplus  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  inaterials  necessary 
to  combat  manmade  famine. 

Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  Biafrans. 
most  of  them  children,  have  already  died 
of  hunger.  While  our  efforts  and  those  of 
the  international  relief  mission  may  slow 
the  death  rate,  they  will  not  stop  it. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  elimi- 
nate this  human  miserj-  and,  although 
we  have  taken  great  steps  forward  in 
this  effort,  we  are  now  confronted  by 
another  problem — the  lack  of  local  food 
to  complement  our  shipments. 

In  connection  with  this  new  problem 
of  aiding  Biafra.  I  include  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Desmond  O'Grady  as 
a  special  report  to  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Kansas  City  and  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of   my  colleagues  and   urge  that  it   be 
given  serious  thought  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  take  .some  action  which  will  fur- 
ther intensify  our  efforts  to  aid  the  starv- 
ing people  of  an  embattled  country: 
New  Crisis  Looms  in  Biafha 
I  By  Desmond  O'Grady) 
Rome. -The    .soaring    starvation    rate    In 
Biafra  has   leveled  off,   at  least  temporarily, 
but  there's  another  crisis  dead  ahead. 

That  s  the  gist  of  the  report  Father  -An- 
thony Byrne  brought  to  Rome  this  month 
when  he  reported  to  CarltEw  Internatlonalls 
on  the  Bl.tfran  .\lrllft.  Father  Byrne,  36.  Is  an 
Irish  Holy  Ghost  missionary  who  Is  In  charge 
tyi  the  relief  flights  from  the  island  of  S-io 
Tome 

"During  Christmas  week  In  Biafra.  I  saw 
the  first  results  of  the  relief  flights:  the 
spread  of  kwashiorkor  disease  ( malnutrition  i 
among  the  children,  has  been  arrested."  he 
told  an  Interviewer.  "Instead  of  the  children 
being  listless  with  swollen  bellies  and  scabies, 
they  have  begun  smiling  again  and  their 
skin  Is  healing 

"The  morale  in  Biafra  Is  much  higher  now 
than  three  months  ago,  but  another  acute 
crisis  is  brewing" 

The  crisis  will  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  local 
food,  he  said. 

He  explained  that  the  mercy  flights  have 
been  bringing  concentrated  protein  into 
Biafra,  and  the  shipments  are  mixed  with 
local  foods  However,  the  food  shortage  last 
year  was  so  acute  that  hardly  any  of  the 
yams — Blafra's  staple  food — were  kept  for 
their  seeds  and  new  crops  were  not  planted. 
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As  a  result.  In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be 
scarcely  any  local  foods  to  mix  with  the  pro- 
teins. 

This  means  the  mercy  flights  will  have  to 
somehow  include  carbohydrates  as  well  as 
proteins.  Father  Byrne  explained. 

The  four  U.S. -supplied  Oiobemasters  may 
solve  even  this  problem,  he  added.  The  priest 
calculated  that  when  the  giant  cargo  planee 
go  Into  operation  next  month  they  will  triple 
the  average  of  100  tons  of  supplies  delivered 
to  Biafra  lUghtly. 

On  the  night  of  Jan.  2-3,  church  operation 
(involving  Carltas  Internatlonalls,  U.S. 
Catholic  Relief  services  and  two  European 
Protestant  agencies.  Dlakonlsche  Werk  and 
Nordchurchald  i  completed  Its  thousandth 
flight  since  they  began  in  March,  1968. 

Plights  have  become  progressively  more 
difficult.  Nigerian  gun  boats  and  radar- 
guided  land  batteries  have  Intensified  their 
activity.  Since  November,  relief  planes  have 
been  followed  to  the  Improvised  airport  and 
bombed  after  landing.  Two  planes  have  been 
hit  and  one  destroyed. 

Toward  the  end  of  1968  Carltas  began  to 
move  some  children  from  Biafra.  It  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  them  on  the  Island  of 
Sao  Tome.  Some  150  are  being  treated  there 
and  care  Is  assured  for  another  750,  In  Gabon. 

But  the  problem  seems  less  urgent  with 
the  establishment  In  Biafra  of  more  than  900 
feeding  centers  serving  more  than  200,000 
meals  per  month.  For  the  moment  most  of 
the  children  are  being  fed.  Those  rehabili- 
tated In  Sao  Tome  return  to  Biafra  and  their 
place  Is  taken  by  others. 

But  whether  the  slight  Improvement  in  the 
Biafran  food  situation  will  be  maintained  de- 
pends In  the  short-term  on  the  employment 
of  the  Glol^emasters  alongside  the  six  planes 
of  the  Joint  church  aid  group  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  craft. 

It  also  depends  on  the  flow  of  aid.  Carltas 
officials  In  Rome  admit  the  difficulty  of  con- 
vincing people  that  the  Biafran  situation  re- 
mains dramatic. 

"We  have  always  been  wary  of  sensational 
figures,"  said  Father  Nicholas  Prank  of  the 
Carltas  secretariat,  "but  people  are  dying  of 
starvation  there  and  we  can  be  Involved  In 
an  even  greater  tragedy  In  coming  months. 
Nobody  thought  It  would  continue  this  long 
and.  Inevitably,  people  begin  to  lose  interest. 
But  the  problem  Is  still  there." 

"It  Is  a  pity,"  said  Father  Byrae,  "that  the 
effort  could  not  have  gone  Into  development 
work." 

Instead,  $2,318,992  has  gone  Into  keeping 
an  emergency  operation  going.  The  Joint 
church  effort  Is  spending  $1,000  dally  Just  to 
get  the  supplies,  most  of  which  are  donated, 
into  Biafra.  Funds  at  the  moment  are  suffi- 
cient to  cover  flights  for  little  more  than  a 
month. 

The  future  of  Biafra  Is  obscure,  but  It 
seems  likely  that  relief  for  the  area  torn  by 
this  civil  war  will  continue  for  many  years. 
Both  voluntary  agencies  and  governments 
have  to  estimate  the  repercussions  of  their 
immediate  aid  on  futiu-e  relations  "with  Ni- 
geria 

The  Nigerian  government  protested  against 
the  U.S.  Initiative  in  providing  four  Globe- 
masters  for  the  joint  chiirch  operation  and 
.mother  four  for  the  International  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross  relief  flights  from  Fernando  Po 
liave  been  blocked  since  December  while  an 
agreement  vtrlth  the  Island's  new  government 
Is  being  negotiated 

The  Lagos  Post,  on  Dec.  30,  described  the 
U.S.  grant  of  the  planes  as  "a  hostile  act." 

"We  know,"  the  paper  said,  "the  United 
States  government  works  through  several 
agencies  such  as  the  CIA,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  chtirch  organi- 
zations like  Carltas,  and  even  private  individ- 
uals In  the  guise  of  business  tycoons." 

The  tone  of  the  editorial  showed  that  al- 
though the  Nigerian  bishops,  after  their  ■visit 
to  Rome  In  December,  rejected  the  accusa- 
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tlons  that  the  Pope  and  Carltas  were  aiding 
the  Biafra  secessionists,  the  suspicion  per- 
sists. 

Statements  like  this  Ignore  Carltas'  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  aid  to  Nigeria  as  well  as  the 
$1.5  million  to  Biafra  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1968.  But  they  Indicate  the  bitterness  which 
will  remain  even  if  the  shooting  stops. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.  TO 
LOCATE  IN  NEWARK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  decision  of  Western 
Electric  Co.  to  build  an  18-story  office 
building  in  the  city  of  Newark,  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent. 

I  welcome  wholeheartedly  this  decision 
and  I  hope  that  Western  Electric's  ex- 
ample of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  city  will  spur  other  businesses  and 
industries  to  share  in  the  revitalization 
of  this  great  but  ailing  city  whose  tax 
ratables  have  suffered  in  recent  years. 

Physically,  the  new  $20  million  struc- 
ture will  enhance  the  Newark  Plaza 
project.  And  equally  important  is  the 
help  that  Western  Electric  will  provide 
the  city  in  revenue  to  assist  in  balancing 
the  city's  declining  ratable  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  "vote  of  confidence"  that  Western 
Electric  has  given  to  Newark,  and  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Star-Ledger 
of  March  18,  1969,  describing  Western 
Electric's  heartening  and  enlightened 
action. 

A  Vote  of  Contidence 

The  decision  of  Western  Electric  Co.  to 
build  an  18-story  office  building  in  Newark 
could  provide  a  significant  economic  impetus 
for  a  city  that  Is  undergoing  radical  changes 
In  a  massive  redevelopment  program. 

The  new  structure,  which  could  enhance 
the  Newark  Plaza  project  already  under 
way,  represents  a  move  In  a  constructive 
direction  for  a  municipality  that  must  IcxJk 
toward  a  revitalization  of  its  property  tax 
base. 

Newark's  ratables  have  suffered  from  a 
steady  attrition  in  recent  years:  a  large 
chunk  of  valuations  has  been  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  by  tax-exempt  construction 
that  Includes  the  Rutgers-Newark  College 
of  Engineering  complex,  the  State  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Essex  County  Community  College. 

The  $20  million  W.E.  building  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  city's  reduced  val- 
uation, and  along  with  the  Plaza  project 
should  do  much  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend.  In  a  land-scarce  built-up  urban  com- 
munity, high-rise  commercial  structures  con- 
stitute highly  desirable  assets. 

The  new  structure  not  only  will  help  the 
re'vltallzatlon  of  an  area  that  deteriorated 
radically  In  recent  years  but  It  "wlU  comple- 
ment the  general  physical  character  of  the 
section,  which  -will  Include  office  buildings, 
bank,  theater,  motel  and  stores.  It  is  the 
nucleus  of  an  entirely  new  business  center 
for  Newark. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  positive  corporate  affirma- 
tion that  a  re-buildlng  city  sorely  needs  as 
an   Impetus   to   attract  other   large   capital 
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Investments  by  business  and  Industry.  An 
economic  expansion  of  this  type  would  pro- 
vide a  healthy  offsetting  revenue  producing 
balance  that  would  aid  materially  in  broad- 
ening the  city's  ratable  base. 


RETALIATION— CONTRASTS  IN 
WORLD  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy- 
makers and  advisers  give  greater  weight 
to  so-called  world  community  opinion 
than  to  the  lives  of  American  fi.chting 
men  and  their  families.  « 

Yet,  in  the  Mideast  lour  Israeli  soldiers 
are  killed  by  a  mine,  and  what  happens — 
their  government  orders  a  swift  retalia- 
tion by  air  strikes  against  guerrilla  posi- 
tions in  Jordan. 

On  a  desolate  island  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China,  a  few  loud- 
mouthed Communists  exchange  words, 
get  into  a  "cuss  fight,"  then  a  shootout. 
What  happens — the  Soviet  command  is 
now  threatening  the  Red  Chinese  v>-ith 
atomic  missiles. 

Even  Britain  will  bristle,  as  shown  by 
her  majestic  military  strength  being 
thrown  against  little  Anguilla,  an  i.siand 
just  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  6,000. 

The  Peruvian  Government  orders  its 
warships  to  fire  on  U.S.  fishing  vessels 
and  in  final  retaliation  captures  our  men 
and  boats. 

Our  diplomats'  Mccuse  is  that  regard- 
less of  U.S.  loEse^'^-e  must  refrain  from 
retaliation  because  the  Soviets  and  other 
countries  might  not  sign  the  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty. 

Have  we  so  deescalated  ourselves  that 
we  have  retreated  from  a  "no  ^-in"  policy 
to  a  "no  defense"  policy?  What  Ameri- 
can really  subscribes  to  any  theorj-  that 
self-defense  is  not  permissible  because 
it  may  offend  a  mythical  "world  com- 
munity opinion?" 

I  place  several  articles  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  for  March  19  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.i   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  19.  1969) 

Israeli    Jets    PorND    .Arabs    in    Retaliation 

FOR  Attack 

Tel  Avrv.^lsraeli  Jets  streaked  across  the 
Jordan  River  t(xlay  for  the  third  time  In  four 
days  to  hammer  Arab  guerrilla  positions  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gilead  Mountains. 

names  and  smoke  rose  as  about  four  war- 
planes  alternately  strafed  and  bombed. 

The  raid  followed  a  mortar  attack  on 
Israeli  forces  near  Neve  Ur.  nine  miles  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  army  said  there 
were  no  casualties  In  that  action. 

On  Monday.  Israeli  Jets  hit  three  major 
Arab  guerrilla  bases  In  Jordan,  one  only  six 
miles  from  Amman,  the  Jordanian  capital. 
Today's  action  appeared  concentrated  at  Al- 
Manshlya.  Just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  Israeli  radio  reported  that  four  sol- 
diers were  wounded  today  when  their  ve- 
hicle ran  over  a  mine  at  Khan  Yunls.  on 
the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

In  Amman,  a  Jordanian  military  spokes- 
man  said   Jordanian    forces   wounded   three 
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Israeli  soldiers  during  a.  25-minute  claah  In 
the  northern  Jordan  valley  xxJay 

He  said  the  Israelis  started  the  ftghtlng  by 
firing  machine  guns  ajid  mortars  in  Jor- 
danian forces  at  Noehan  The  fire  was  re- 
turned and  the  Jordanians  suffered  no  losses, 
he  said 

In  Beirut,  the  Lebanese  newspaper  AJ 
Jarlda  speculated  that  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan might  abdicate  If  the  Middle  East  crisis 
Is  not  resolved  soon  The  paper  said  Hussein 
told  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt 
and  Saudla  Arabia's  King  Faisal  he  found  his 
sUuatloa  "Intolerable  "  and  planned  Ut  con- 
vey the  same  message  *.o  President  Nixon 

Hussein  has  made  certain  arrangements 
pertaining  to  him  personally  and  to  his  fam- 
ily In  preparation  for  any  possible  step.  "  said 
Al  Jarlda 

In  Jerusalem.  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr  said  yesterday  she  would  be  glad  Wj 
talk  about  peace  In  the  Middle  East  with 
Hussein  if  he  is  Interested 

■  It  depends  entirely  on  the  king,"  Mrs 
Melr  told  her  first  news  conference  She 
added  she  had  only  one  question  for  Arab 
leaders  '  Are  you  prepared  to  live  in  peace 
with  Israel?" 

In  1947  the  former  Milwaukee  scho<jl- 
teacher  slipped  secretly  into  Jordan  to  meet 
Husseirt's  grandfather,  King  .\bdullah.  In  a 
vain  atteihpt  to  prevent  an  .Arab-Israeli  war 
when  the  British  gave  up  control  of  Pales- 
tine 

In  Cairo,  the  seml-offlclal  E^ptian  news- 
paper Al  Ahr.nm  said  today  Israel  was  mass- 
ing missiles  for  an  attack  on  Arab  positions 
along  the  Suez  Canal.  L'nlted  Press  Interna- 
tional reported 

I  Al  .^hram  said  Egyptian  artillery  gunners 
Inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  Israelis  In  that 
battle  despite  Israels  use  of  moving  tanks 
and  armored  cars  firing  from  deep  within 
the  SlnaJ  Peninsula. 

■  '  .\l\  reports  Indicate  the  enemy  might  try 
to  engage  as  again  using  mobile  rocket 
launchers  he  Is  mossing  at  great  distances 
inside  Slnal.  "  the  newspaper  warned  i 

(Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i   Evening  Star. 
Mar.   19.   13691 

Sovirra  Broadcast  .A-Thbeat  to  China 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

London  —The  Kremlin  has  implied  the 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  against  China  In 
the  event  of  serious  trouble   on   the  border. 

The  threat  was  made  In  Moscow  broadcasts 
t»>  China,  which  claim  to  be  replying  to  the 
"display  of  might  on  our  border  "  The  Moscow 
reply  said  that  "the  whole  world  knows  that 
the  main  weapons  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
are  their  missiles"  with  nuclear  warheads  of 
dP.  "unlimited"  destructive  power 

They  could  hit  tari?ets  with  pinpoint  ac- 
o'lrdcv.  the  radio  said,  and  als<:i  could  be 
l.iunched  from  nuclear  submarines  or 
aircraft. 

NO    NT,:cLE.\8    WAaHE.\DS 

The  Chinese  languaste  broadcast  also  car- 
ried, as  a  separate  Item,  the  recent  Sov-let 
note  to  Peking  which  said  that  Russia  would 
give  a  'crushing  rebuff"  to  Chinese  attempts 
to  violate  Soviet  territory 

What  forces  could  Mao  Tse-tung  muster:* 
The  radio  broadcast  asked.  "Does  he  have 
ruckets  capable  of  carrying  warheads^  As  we 
know,  the  Chinese  armed  forces  have  no  such 
weapums.  '  it  said 

-•Vs  against  Soviet  aircraft  that  could  fly 
a:  very  hi'th  altitudes  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  the  broadc.ust  said.  China  has  only  "a 
limited  number  of  fighters.  '  very  much  out 
of  date  and  greatly  Inferior  to  Soviet  .-iircraf  t 
in  speed,  celling  and  firepower. 

Chln.is  ground  forces,  too.  rely  on  out-of- 
date  equipment,  while  the  Soviet  army's 
■  kireat  combat  strength"  Is  based  on  tactical 
nuclear  ml.ssUes.  Its  mobility  enables  the 
Soviet  army  to  maneuver  with  lightning 
speed  .^nd  to  m-.unt  operations  in  his  rear, 
the  broadcast  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  such  rear  area,"  presumably  Is 
Sinklang.  in  the  western  sector  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  frontier,  whose  native  pyopulatlon  has 
strong  links  with  the  naUonalltles  on  the 
Soviet  side 

Soviet  broadcasts,  which  often  had  sought 
to  stir  the  people  of  Sinklang  against  their 
Chinese  rulers,  have  been  beaming  danger- 
ously prjvocatlve  projxaganda  to  Sinklang 
since  the  Island  Incldenta  on  the  Ussurl  River 

They  tell  the  Sinklang  Kazakhs  that  they 
are  being  "shamelessly  exploited"  by  the 
Chinese 

The  broadcasts  sfty  that  fresh  Chinese 
forces  which  are  being  moved  Into  Sinklang. 
under  the  pretext  of  bnrder  trouble  with 
RusBla.  now  number  some  400  000  men. 

These  troops  were  '  sxippresslng  "  the  local 
people,  deporting  them  from  the  border 
areas,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  fertile  soil" 
for  sterile,  barren  .ands,  and  "exterminating" 
the  non-Chinese  n;ition,Ultles 

PUi>Tl)<.RAt'HS    PfELlSHED 

■  The  people  of  Sinklang,"  said  the  broad- 
cast, "are  no  longer  ma^sters  of  their  birth- 
place," and  the  Chinese  military  administra- 
tion established  in  their  area  was  "now  ready 
to  prLiclalm  a  state  of  war  "" 

The  Soviet  w^irnlng  to  China  shows  how 
seriously  the  Kremlin  reg.irds  the  danger  of 
escalation  But  the  Russians  also  may  con- 
tribute to  the  very  escalation  which  they 
fear 

Today's  Moscow  newspapers  again  speak 
of  the  continuing  buildup  of  forces  on  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  border,  while  Peking 
papers  published  phoujijraphs  of  the  "crime"" 
committed  by  Soviet  troopj  In  Infringing  the 
Chinese  border 

A  poem  by  Evgenl  Evrushenko,  the  popular 
Soviet  poet,  reminds  the  Russian  people  of 
Chinese  designs  on  their  land,  and  rejects 
Chinese  dreams  of  ruling  over  Russian  people 

Peking's  own  propaganda  is  m'jre  restrained 
than  It  has  been  for  some  days — but  this 
looks  very  much  like  the  quiet  before  the 
storm 

I  Prom   the  Washington    (DC  i    Star, 
Mar    19.    1969) 

BRmsH   Land  on   .\ncpti,la.   Meet  Wrrn 

Ni>  Opp-ismoN 

iBv  Smith  Hempstone) 

London  — British  paratroopers  landed  on 
the  rebel  Caribbean  Island  of  AngulUa  shortly 
before  C  am.  today  Fhey  encountered  no 
resistance  from  President  Ronald  Webster"s 
breakaway  regime,  a  Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man said. 

Webster  late  last  night  had  appealed  to  the 
Islanders  to  submit  if  there  was  an  invasion, 
saying  "There's  no  use  In  shedding  blood 
foolishly."' 

Two  groups  of  paratroopers  paddled  ashore 
from  the  frigates  Minerva  and  Rothesay.  A 
third  group  landed  by  helicopter,  the  spokes- 
man said 

The  Foreign  Office  said  about  200  men 
participated  in  the  three  landings  in  the 
operation,  officially  named  Sheepskin  but 
dubbed  by  many  here  as  the  Bay  of  Piglets. 

SECEDED    IN     19B7 

There  were  ao  reports  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Webster  or  of  the  so-called  ""Mafla-style" 
elements  whom  the  British  claim  are  .support- 
ing him  The  island  seceded  from  the  St 
Kltts- Nevis  Federation  on  May  30.  1967,  and 
declared  itself  a  republic  earlier  this  year 

Apparently  no  opposition  to  the  landings 
was  put  up  by  the  "Mafla  "  elements  nor  by 
cousin  John  Webster's  250-man  AnguUlan 
home  guard 

The  name  of  John  Holcom,  a  former  Miami 
policeman,  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
British  In  connection  with  the  unsavory  ele- 
ments around  "President"  Webster,  Between 
6  and  24  Americans,  black  and  white,  have 
been  reported  on  the  Island,  which  has  a 
population  of  6,000. 


March  20,  1960 


PROCEEDED    PEACETULLY 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart 
U>\<i  the  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon 
that  the  occupation  "had  proceeded 
peacefully   " 

Stewart  said  that  the  Invasion,  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  Royal  Order  In  Council 
made  yesterday.  Is  "In  accord  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  our  legal 
responsibilities   " 

He  said  that  he  expected  the  military  oc- 
cupation to  be  very  brief  but  that  a  Brit- 
ish commissioner,  who  will  act  on  Instruc- 
tions from  London,  not  St.  Kltts.  may  remain 
on  the  Island  for    "a  number  of  years. "" 

Stewart  said  that  the  commissioner,  An- 
thony Lee.  "wll!  assemble  an  advisory  coun- 
cil I  of  AngulUans)  and  put  this  .is  soon  us 
possible  on  an  elective  basis" 

Tlie  troops  were  flown  trom  England  yes- 
terday to  the  neighboring  island  of  Antigua 
In  three  Royal  Air  Force  VCIO  Jet  transports. 
Tliey  were  greeted  with  Jeers  of  "Go  to  Rho- 
desia" by  the  Antiguans  as  they  boarded  the 
frigates  in  St  John's  harbor 

Inn  Smiths  equally  Illegal  white  settler 
Rhodesian  regime  has  maintained  Us  inde- 
pendence m  Central  Africa  for  three  years 
without  armed  British  intervention,  al- 
though London  has  Impcsed  a  trade  boycott 
Rhodeela  is  relatively  strong  and  certainly 
would   resist  British   Intervention. 

A  third  British  frigate.  HMS  Rhvl,  also  Is 
standing  by  off  Angullla.  It  may  be  used 
later  today  to  land  a  special  force  of  40  Scot- 
land Yard  constables  who  were  flown  out  to 
Antigua  yesterday  Tliey  are  "the  police" 
mentioned  in  the  leaflet  distributed  by  Brit- 
ish troops  on  their  arrival  on  Anguuia  this 
morning 

The  three  frigates  each  carry  a  helicopter, 
a  complement  of  marines,  and  a  small  naval 
landing  party  that  could  be  used  to  rein- 
force the  paratroopers  should  the  need  arise 
The  landing  force  is  under  the  command 
of  "SNOWI.'  senior  naval  officer  West  Indie? 
British  aid  was  cut  off  In  February  after 
Webster  .tsked  for  the  recall  of  Lee.  who  had 
been  the  commissioner  on  the  island  for  a 
year.  He  had  been  seeking  a  solution  to  An- 
gullla's  sece.sslon.  Angullla  had  sought  in- 
corporation Into  Britain  or  the  United 
States  When  this  failed  the  Island  declared 
itself   an   Independent   republic. 

Lee  accompanied  the  troops  landing  today, 
the  .Associated  Press  reported. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  British  sav,  that 
Webster  began  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
gangster  elements.  The  British  Infer  that 
they  have  considerable  evidence  of  such  in- 
fluence from  both  the  U.S.  and  other  Carib- 
bean governments. 

In  addition  to  this  concern,  the  other 
associated  states,  which  have  their  own 
problems  with  secessionlst-mlnded  smaller 
islands— St  Vincent  with  Bequla.  Sr.  Lucia 
with  Carlacou,  Antigua  with  Barbuda— were 
fearful  that  AngulUa's  example  might  be 
followed  within  their  own  borders. 

.\s  evidenced  by  the  breakup  of  the  West 
Indian  Federation  in  1962.  the  entire  Carib- 
bean 13  an  area  of  considerable  political 
instability. 

[From  the  Washington  iDC.l   Evening  Star. 
.Mar     19     1969) 

Teajupvl    Anci-illans   "Yield   to   British 
Paratroops 

.Anguilla  —British  paratroopers  wearing 
the  red  berets  of  the  Red  Devil  regiment 
moved  quickly,  on  '.andlng  here,  to  check  the 
people  for  weapons  The  troops  landed  with- 
out resistance  on  this  rebellious  Island  today. 

Thfc  island  population  yielded  quietly  and 
with  some  tears 

The  paratroopers,  carrying  automatic  arms, 
invaded  at  several  points. 

TTey  searched  Island  residents  for  possible 
•A-eapons  and  checked  their  Identlflcatlon. 
'ITien  they  released  them,  with  the  warning 
that  they  must  rem.iln  near  their  homes. 
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A  number  of  men  and  women  wept  aa  the 
British  rounded  them  up.  But  there  was  no 
shouting  or  Insults. 

The  whereabouts  of  President  Ronald  Web- 
ster and  other  leaders  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment was  not  kno"wn. 

The  whirring  of  helicopters  a'wakened 
sleepers  and  most  of  the  people  on  this  35- 
square-mlle  coral  Island  were  outside  their 
homes  when  the  paratroopers  landed.  Two 
other  groups  of  paratroopers  landed  on  the 
island's  beaches. 

The  Angullla  airport,  the  only  link  with  the 
outside  world,  remained  open  and  planes 
were  allowed  to  land. 

However,  the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration advised  pilots  against  flying  to  An- 
gullla and  said  It  could  not  be  responsible  for 
their  safety. 

Before  the  landing,  many  of  the  6,000 
AngulUans  had  conceded  privately  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  repel  British  troops.  But 
their  comments  for  publication,  made  to 
scores  of  newsmen  who  converged  on  the  Is- 
land were  defiant. 

"We  are  prepared  to  flght,"  said  Webster 
yesterday.  "Tlie  people  of  Angullla  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  armed  Invasion 
for  the  past  21  months  and  have  prepared 
themselves  accordingly." 

B-at  he  added:  "It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  England,  as  a  world  power  of  re- 
spected Integrity,  would  proceed  contrary  to 
its  own  stated  policy." 

Later  Ia.<;t  night  Webster  appealed  to  the 
islanders  to  submit  If  there  was  an  invasion, 
saying:  "There's  no  use  spilling  blood  fool- 
ishly."" 

Small  groups  of  volunteers  had  kept  watch 
at  several  potentlnl  landing  beaches,  armed 
with  an  assortment  of  ancient  rifles  and  a 
Napoleonic  cannon  Apparently  they  were 
not  used. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  19.  19691 
Pfri-    Warship    Seizes    U.S.    Pishing    Boat 

A  Peruvian  warship  reportedly  boarded  and 
seized  one  American  fishing  boat  23  miles 
otT  the  coast  of  Peru  today  and  took  the 
vessel  In  custody  to  the  port  of  Talara. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that  a 
second  U.S.  tuna  boat  also  was  seized  at 
about  the  .same  time  and  place,  the  State 
Department  said. 

The  report  of  the  seizure  came  from  the 
American  Tuna  Boat  Association  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  which  has  direct  radio  contact 
with  the  vessels  of  the  South  Pacific  fishing 
Meet,  and  was  relayed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  Rep,  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  R-Wash. 

State  Department  officials  said  the  embassy 
in  Lima  had  not  heard  of  the  incident,  but 
has  sent  a  naval  attache  to  Talara  to  Investi- 
gate 

According  to  August  Felando,  president  of 
the  Tuna  Boat  Association,  the  Intercepted 
\essel  was  the  San  Juan.  He  said  Peruvian 
torpedo  boat  No.  22  made  the  Interception 
about  23  miles  northwest  of  Point  Sol  at  5:50 
It  m.EST. 

Felando  said  he  was  awaiting  confirmation 
that  a  second  tuna  fisher,  the  Cape  Anne,  also 
was  seized. 

The  San  Juan  was  attacked  by  the  same 
warship  Feb.  14  with  machine  guns  and  .50 
mm  gunfire.  More  than  50  holes  were  counted 
In  her  hull  and  superstructure. 

Capt.  John  Vlrisslmo  on  that  occasion  fled 
Into  waters  claimed  by  Ecuador  and  took 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Salinas. 

When  Ecuadorian  officials  announced  they 
Intended  to  fine  the  San  Juan  for  fishing 
in  waters  claimed  by  that  country,  'Vlrisslmo 
sailed  his  vessel  out  of  port  under  cover  of 
d.irkness  and  escaped. 

Peru  and  Ecuador,  as  well  as  Chile,  claim 
200  miles  of  sovereignty  off  their  coasts.  The 
United  States  and  most  world  powers  rec- 
ognize only  12  miles. 

The  seizure  of  the  San  Juan  comes  at  a 
delicate  moment  in  U.S.-Peruvlan  relations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ambassador  John  Irwin,  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  President  Nixon,  Is  now  in  Lima 
attempting  to  flnd  a  solution  to  a  contro- 
versy which  started  nearly  six  months  ago 
when  the  military  government  of  President 
Juan  "Velasco  Alvarado  expropriated  prop- 
erties of  the  American-owned  International 
Petroleum  Co.  and  announced  it  would  not 
pay   or  negotiate   settlement. 

The  United  States  is  bound  by  the  Hicken- 
looper  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  cut  off  all  aid  and  premium  price 
sugar  purchases  if  Peru  falls  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  to  enter  into  meaningful 
discussions  toward  settlement. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  aid  will  be 
cut  off  on  April  4  and  sugar  purchases  on 
April  9,  Peru  would  lose  about  $65  million, 

seeking  solution 

"This  latest  provocation  by  Peru,  while  our 
presidential  emissary  John  Irwin  is  in  their 
country  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems, 
clearly  Indicates  their  lack  of  sincerity," 
Pelly  said. 

"I  have  consistently  sought  negotiations 
with  the  Peruvians  and  the  Ecuadorians  to 
achieve  agreement  on  fisheries  in  the  East- 
ern Pacific,  but  to  take  military  action 
against  Americans  on  the  high  seas  at  a  time 
when  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish 
those  negotiations  is  an  Insult  to  our  emis- 
sary, the  American  President  and  to  the 
American  people."  he  said, 

Pelly  said  there  have  been  nearly  80  illegal 
seizures  of  American  tuna  boats  off  some 
Latin  American  countries  since  1961.  Costs 
and  fines  imposed  on  the  boat  owners,  he 
said,  have  totaled  more  th.Tn  $675,000. 
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The  President's  schedule  today  Included  a 
conference  with  Dean  Acheson,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  state  In  the  Truman  administration. 
Ziegler  said  Nlxon  wanted  to  seek  Acheson's 
vie'ws  on  major  world  issues,  including  'Viet- 
nam and  problems  in  Europe. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evening  SUr, 
Mar,  19.  1969] 

U.S.    Drive    in    Vietnam    Called    a 
Counterattack 

Nixon  administration  officials  characterize 
the  new  offense  moves  by  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  as  a  counterattack  rather  than  an 
escalation  of  our  war  effort  to  punish  the 
Communists  for  their  shelling  of  cities  and 
base  areas. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Rxsnald  L. 
Ziegler  made  this  view  clear  when  asked  late 
yesterday  if  the  U.S.  offensive  is  the  "appro- 
priate response"  that  the  President  was 
speaking  about  in  his  March  4  press 
conference. 

Nlxon  said  then  that  he  and  his  aides  were 
examining  the  enemy  offensive  very  carefully 
to  determine  whether  It  violated  the  under- 
standing on  which  former  President  John- 
son stopped  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

That  understanding  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  bombing  halt  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain If  the  enemy  shelled  South  Vietnamese 
cities  or  violated  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  President  warned  that  "an  appropri- 
ate response  to  these  attacks  will  be  made  If 
they  continue." 

Ziegler  evaded  a  direct  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  the  current  U.S.  offensive 
Is  the  "appropriate  response"  Nlxon  had 
warned  about.  But  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
Indicated  It  was  not. 

"I  would  characterize  the  counterattack," 
Ziegler  said,  "as  being  an  Integral  part  of  our 
over-all  military  effort  In  South  Vietnam 
and  as  being  specifically  designed  to  disrupt 
and  defeat  the  enemy's  offensive  plans  In 
the  Saigon  area." 

He  then  referred  newsmen  to  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  last  Friday,  In  which 
he  said  that  any  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
enemy  and  "If  the  enemy  de-escalates  its  at- 
tacks, ours  win  go  down." 

Ziegler  also  pointed  out  that  Nlxon  em- 
phasized that  "we  are  trying  to  do  everything 
we  can  In  the  conduct  of  our  war  In  Vietnam 
to  see  that  we  can  go  forward  toward  peace" 
In  the  negotiations  In  Paris. 


THE  SCREAMERS  AND  SHOUTERS 
NEED  TO  LISTEN 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    LTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  critics  of  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  a  modified  antiballistic- 
missile  program  have  done  a  lot  of 
screamnig  and  shouting  the  past  few 
days.  If  pubhc  reaction  were  measured 
in  terms  of  decibels  only,  one  would  con- 
clude that  there  are  many  more  oppo- 
nents than  proponents  of  the  ABM 
decision. 

Tlie  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  scream- 
ers and  shouters  are  much  more  vocal 
than  numerous  and  constitute  a  rela- 
tively small  group,  both  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere.  Happily,  among  all  the 
din  the  voices  of  commonsense  can  still 
be  heard.  One  of  those  voices  belongs  to 
Richard  Wilson,  whose  column  entitled 
"Democrats  May  Blunder  in  Challeng- 
ing Sentinel,"  appeared  in  last  night's 
Washington  Star.  Mr.  Wilson  points  up 
very  well  some  of  the  problems  the 
screamers  and  shouters  are  creating  for 
themselves,  and.  in  the  event  some  of 
them  may  have  been  too  busy  making 
noise  to  have  seen  it,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  draw  it  to  their  attention. 
(Prom  the  Washington   iDCt   Evening  St.-ir. 

Mar.   19,   1969] 

Democrats   ^UY    Blukder   in    Challenging 

Sentinel 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

"If  Nixon  goes  ahead  with  the  ABM  he 
will  have  signed  his  own  political  death  w.-^r- 
rant  and  we'll  elect  a  president  in  1972,''  said 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Democratic  lead- 
ers: 

Nixon  has  gone  ahead,  on  a  modified  basis, 
with  the  multi-billion  dollar  anti-ballistic 
missile  program.  Congress  will  probably  ap- 
prove his  slow  beginning.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  may  find  that  it  has  picked 
the  wrong  issue  at  the  wrong  time 

The  political  consequences  of  the  modified 
Sentinel  decision  were  carefully  weighed  as 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor 
This  led  to  the  modification  of  moving  the 
launching  sites  away  from  the  cities,  except 
for  Washington,  and  positioning  these  sites 
to   protect   hardened   missile   bases. 

But  the  beginning  is  being  made  In  some- 
what different  form  than  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, and  once  begun  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  missile  defense  system  is  not 
likely  to  be  ended  soon 

There  are  several  reasons,  why  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  may  be  making  a  serious 
blunder  in  opposing  deployment  of  the  ABM 
Nixon's  proposal  for  an  initial  outlay  of  $800 
million  was  coupled  with  an  announcement 
that  the  total  defense  budget  will  be  reduced 
by  $2.5  billion.  The  argument  that  the  ABM 
is  robbing  urgent  domestic  programs  there- 
fore becomes  harder  to  sustain. 

Even  harder  to  sustain  may  be  the  argu- 
ment that  deployment  would  be  a  hostile  act 
driving    the    Russians    away    from    negotla- 
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Uon  on  nucl«»r  arma  lUnltAtlon  Nixon  has 
apparently  correcUy  Judged  the  Rusalana  on 
thla  point  They  want  negotiation  on  nuclear 
arma  limitation  for  urgent  reasons  of  Ujetr 
own  What  Is  to  be  talked  af>out  la  not  de- 
stroying or  llsmanUlng  existing  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems  The  subject  of 
negotiation  will  be  ;imltlng  future  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems  Both  sidea 
desire  llmlus  beyond  which  neither  will  go 
On  another  f>olnt  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship may  encounter  a  rough  road  It  is  harder 
to  prove  that  the  anti-balUstlc  missile  sys- 
tem wont  work  than  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  that  It  wU!  work.  especlaUy  since 
the  Russians  have  already  deployed  87  of 
their  missiles 

The  Democratic  fault  runs  deeper  because 
It  la  based  not  alone  upon  the  ABM  de- 
ployment but  on  the  general  pnjpoeltlon 
that  unless  Nixon  pulls  back  on  nuclear 
arms,  gets  us  out  of  Vietnam  and  reduces 
American  commitments  all  over  the  world 
he  will  have  misjudged  the  reasons  for  his 
election  and  will  lose  public  support 

Unless  Nixon  acta  s.xin  In  Vietnam,  the 
argument  goes.  Johnson'r  war  will  become 
Ntxons  war  and  he  will  suffer  as  much  po- 
litically from  It  as  Johnson,  and  perhaps 
even  more,  This  argument,  too  is  difficult  to 
sustain  In  view  C)f  the  North  Vietnamese 
spring  oftenslve  while  peace  negotiations  are 
going  on  The  offensive  lll-.i3trates  clearly 
that  U  S  forces  cannot  do  what  the  war 
critics  call  for,  a  static  remaining  in  place 
of  our  forces  there  and  a  steady  reduction 
m  the  level  of  fighting  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese win  not  permit  that  If  -.hpy  accepted 
that  condition  they  would  have  to  abandon 
their  war  objective  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stable  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment under  the  unharassed  protection  of 
American  arms 

The  alternjtive  of  a  phased,  unilateral 
American  pull-out  leaving  a  weak  South 
Vle'r.imese  government  to  the  mercies  of 
the  Northern  Communi.^ts  is  not  acceptable 
either  to  the  rational  war  crlrics  In  the  end 
their  dilemm.i  is  as  great  as  Nlxons  They 
can  describe  in  Ideal  --ondltlon  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  create  that  condition  with- 
out the  cix)peratlcn  of  an  enemy  who  shows 
no  disposition  to  cooperate. 

Nixon  Is  ir  a  position  to  initiate  a  peace 
offea^ive  anc  he  undoubtedly  will  do  so 
when  the  tlm»  Is  right  If  such  an  Initiative 
pr-)ves  again  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  stop  Sghtlng.  their  refusal  to  stop  will  be 
hard  to  blame  on  Nixon,  although,  of  course, 
he  will  be  blamed  for  It  b-  people  who  also 
do  net  knoff  how  to  stop  the  war 

Reducing  our  commitment;  In  the  world. 
limiting  nuclear  arms,  getting  out  of  Vlet- 
n-'-'" — these  are  all  easily  stated  objectives 
which  lose  pliuslblUtv  when  the  time  comes 
to  ict  When  presidents  are  called  upon  to 
act  they  make  decisions  like  Nixon's  on  the 
ABM  and  they  do  not  slgnincantly  back 
away  from  the  contlnuoui  policy  of  world- 
wide involvement  of  the  past  25  vears 


ROLE  OF  AFRICA  IN  TODAYS 
WORLD 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    M.43S.\CHVSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year.  Ghana  s  VmbaSiLidor  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  R  M.  Akwoi,  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  problems  and 
the  potential  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Africa 

The  African  view  of  its  own  situation 
is.   I  think,   a  vital   part  of  our  under- 


EXTExNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

standing  of  these  new  nations,  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
our  efforts  to  devise  the  most  meaning- 
ful and  effectlvi-  approach  to  assist  them 
in  the  task  of  nation  building. 

Clasing  the  gap  between  the  "have" 
and  the  have  not  nations  of  the  world 
is  a  difHcult  and  slow-moving  endeavor, 
and  often  without  tangible  or  immediate 
gratification  of  our  efforts,  but  we  must 
move  forward  in  this  direction  if  we  are 
ever  to  see  progre.ss  toward  our  goals  of 
intemauonal  cooperation  and  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
-African  Subcommittt-e.  and  the  Anglo- 
.\mencan  Parliamentary  Conference  on 
Africa,  and  one  who  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  process  and  problems  of 
development,  it  is  an  honor  to  present 
Amba-ssador  Akwei's  comments  here  for 
'ht>  interest  and  con.sidoration  of  my 
colleagues 

Roi  E  op  Africa  in  Tooavs  World  From 
THr   Ec')NOMir   P'^iNT  OF  View 

I  Text  of  iJddress  by  H  E.  Ambnssador  R  M 
.\kwel  of  Ghana  Chairman  S.^cond  Com- 
mute on  Economic  Atlairs.  23d  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Oent»ral  Assembly  de- 
livered February  27.  lt»69.  to  a  seminar 
on  Economic  and  SiX-lal  De\plopnient  In 
ATr'ca,  convened  by  Church  Women  United, 
held  at  the  Church  Center  at  the  United 
Nations,  New  York  City  i 

PAKAtXiXES    IN     AFRICAN    DEVELOPMFNT 

Madam  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  feel  especially  honored  and  privileged  t<T 
liave  been  invited  to  deliver  the  closing  ad- 
dress of  this  semin  ir  on  the  Role  of  Africa  In 
todiy's  International  economic  development 
It  Is  perhaps  hardly  surprl-'lnp  that  you 
should  have  chosen  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Africa  as  the  subject  of  vour  semi- 
nar for  AfT\cA  today  finds  Itself  In  the  para- 
doxical situation  of  being  petentlally  the 
richest  continent  In  the  world  and  yet  the 
poorest  In  terms  .if  economic  development 
Mv  .iddress  will  therefore  be  oriented  to- 
wards this  end 

NECESSARY      TRANSmON      PROM     t'NDERDEVELOP- 
MEIJT    TO    DEVELOPMENT 

I  am  convinced  that  Africa  can  contribute 
towards  the  realization  of  the  solemn  pledge 
enshrined  in  ihe  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions "to  promote  social  progress  and  better 
^i<indards  of  liie  in  liirger  freedom"  This  she 
can  do  by  making  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  under-develop- 
mont  to  one  of  development  and  thus  in  the 
process  forge  a  much-needed  atmosphere  of 
tolerance  and  good  neighlxrllness  among  the 
multi-racial  societies  of  this  continent  But 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  this  tram.ltion 
which  Is  so  earnestly  desired  by  us  all  can- 
not be  made  by  Africa  alone  The  etforts  of 
the  African  countries  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  concerted  and  active  support  of  the 
International  communltv 

Let  us  examine  the  foundations  and  tools 
for  this  transition.  The  foundations  for  the 
economic  trani-fomiutlon  of  the  African  con- 
tinent are  already  laid  In  Its  rich  and  abun- 
dant mineral,  agricultural,  and  Industrial  pri- 
mary re.sources,  and  n  Its  c-nerey  pjtentlal. 
The  continent  is  more  than  three  times  the 
»U;e  of  the  United  States,  It  lorms  20  percent 
jf  'he  Uiidmafs  of  the  world  .ind  h.is  a  popu- 
lation of  300  million  which  Is  larger  than 
that  i>f  the  United  Statts;  65  percent  of  the 
world's  eold  supply:  ii6  percent  of  the  world's 
diamonds  and  at  least  25  percent  of  its 
kiiown  Copper  reserves  In  addition,  large 
deposits  of  offshore  oil  have  been  discovered 
along  the  west  coast  of  .^frlca  Guinea  and 
Ghana  possess  some  of  the  world's  richest 
sources  of  bauxite,  from  which  aluminum  Is 
made   It  Is  estimated  that  between  the  years 
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1946  and  1955,  Western  firms  exported  from 
the  Congo  alone,  copper,  rubber,  cotton  and 
other  goods  valued  at  $3,773  bllUon.  and  that 
fn^m  South  Africa  (which  I  shall  discuss 
separately  i  Western  gold  mining  companies 
drew  a  profit  of  .5814  billion  A  great  deal  of 
the  uranium,  which  Is  u.sed  for  nuclear  pow- 
er, of  the  copper  for  electronics,  of  titanium. 
of  Iron  and  steel,  and  of  other  mineral  re- 
sources come  from  Africa. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Africa  possesses 
a  vast  unused  potential  Africa's  uncut  forest 
area  Is  twice  that  of  the  USA  and  her  arable 
and  grazing  land  greater  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  It  Is  reckoned  for  example,  that 
the  Congo  basin  alone  can  produce  enough 
fixxl  crops  to  satl.sfy  the  requirements  of 
nearly  half  the  p»ipulatlon  of  the  whole 
world 

The  continent's  energy  potential  Is  almost 
unlimited.  The  Sahara  desert  which  was 
thought  barren  is  now  uncovering  Its  rich 
stores  of  petroleum.  Africa  has  vast  resources 
of  coal,  and  Its  potential  hydro-electric  power 
Is  estimated  at  42  percent  of  the  world's 
total 

It  Is  these  natural  resources  and  their  fu- 
ture exploitation  and  development  that 
Africa's  role  In  the  world,  already  an  Im- 
port:ant  one.  will  depend  upon  In  the  midst 
of  such  enviable  and  abundant  natural 
wealth,  however,  .African  countries  remain 
poor  It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  gross 
domestic  product  of  thirty-nine  out  of  the 
forty-one  developing  Independent  African 
states,  excluding  the  Republic  of  South  Afri- 
ca. Is  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  Italy.  Only 
seven  countries  have  a  per  capita  income 
of  $200  per  annum  while  for  15  countries  per 
capita  Income  is  less  than  $70.  Against  this 
may  be  measured  the  per  capita  Income  of 
about  $1,320  for  Western  Europe  and  $3,272 
for  the  United  States  of  .\merlca.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  current  rates  of  develop- 
ment. If  the  United  States  were  to  stand  still, 
it  would  take  the  developing  .■\frlcan  coun- 
tries 343   years  to  catch   up  with   the  U.S.A. 

The  reason  for  this  paradox  Is  not  difficult 
to  find  It  lies  largely  In  the  lack  of  capital 
and  technical  know-how.  But  Its  historical 
causes  He  in  the  prolonged  period  of  Euro- 
pean domination  of  Africa,  when  our  conti- 
nent supplied  the  r.iw  materials  needed  for 
the  industries  of  the  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omies of  Exirope  The  emergence  from  colo- 
nial rule  by  manv  .African  countries  has 
hardly  changed  this  traditional  role.  Today, 
the  economies  rf  these  countries  to  a  large 
extent  still  follow  the  pattern  of  colonial 
times  There  is.  therefore,  little  diversifica- 
tion, and  In  hardly  ,inv  of  these  countries  Is 
there  a  single  integrated  industrv  based  on 
Its  natural  resources.  This  state  of  affairs  Is 
aggravated  by  the  tragmentatlon  of  the  con- 
•'.nt-nt  ii;-  1  -nvil  n  i-vl.ble  states,  making 
It  impossible  to  achieve  economies  of  a  scale 
which  are  essential  for  transforming  the 
economy  of  the  continent. 

TOOLS     FOR     DEVELOPMENT 

What  are  the  tools  with  which  to  effect 
the  transition  from  poverty  to  affluence?  The 
three  indispensable  tools  for  economic  de- 
velopment are  Human  Hesourcc.  Capital, 
Technical  and  Manage-ial  Knou-how.  The 
first  one  Africa  has  in  abundance  but  not 
the  lAst  two 

However,  before  these  tools  can  be  effec- 
tively used  and  their  advantages  fully  real- 
ized. -African  countries  must  undertake  the 
structural  and  social  transformations  which 
are  essential  for  rapid  economic  growth.  Some 
of  these  changes  relate  to  the  system  of 
land  tenure.  To  say  this  is  not  to  urge  the 
dlspo^-sesslon  of  anyone's  land.  But  It  Is 
known  that  In  some  countries  the  system  of 
laud  tenure  is  unfavorable  tor  rapid  Indus- 
trialization because  -f  the  communal  system 
of  land  ownership  Moreover,  for  Industrial- 
ization to  take  the  necessary  roots.  It  Is  nec- 
essary, for  example,  to  adjust  the  ratio  of 
•he  pMpu:at:L.n  en-  -pd  :n  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  that  engaged  m  industry.  This 
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may  In  turn  entail  the  establishment  of 
larger  farm  settlements  than  those  which 
prevail  now  so  as  to  produce  food  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  to  feed  the  Indus- 
trial population. 

Economic  planners  used  to  think  of  devel- 
opment solely  In  terms  of  capital  and  proj- 
ects. It  Is  only  recently  under  the  Impact  of 
the  thinking  of  such  enlightened  men  as 
George  Wood.<;  and  McNamara  of  the  World 
Bank  that  thl.-s  Institution  has  ventured  into 
the  arena  of  social  investment  and  infra- 
structure— schools,  roads,  bridges,  housing, 
water  supply  and  agricultural  improvement. 
For  until  the  human  reserve  of  a  country 
is  educated  and  henlthy  It  -will  be  a  drag  on 
Its  development.  However,  the  same  Intrusion 
into  the  social  sphere  of  development  has 
generated  an  opposite  theory  which  has  re- 
sulted In  a  delicate  concept  oi'  artificial  popu- 
lation control  which  as  far  as  Africa  is  con- 
cerned seems  to  me  exaggerated,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. What  Africa  needs  In  terms  of  hu- 
man resource  is  not  population  restriction 
but  intensification  of  development  of  her  eco- 
nomic potential. 

INTRODttCTtON  OF  EFFECTTVE  TAX  SYSTEM 

In  many  African  countries  there  may  also 
have  to  be  change?  to  Introduce  more  effec- 
tive tax  system.s.  While  the  tax  systems 
should  not  be  such  as  to  turn  away  private 
investors,  assuming  that  there  was  scope  for 
the  private  sector  in  a  given  country,  they 
should  also  be  such  as  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment 'he  necespary  resources.  The  tax  system 
can  be  effectlvelv  employed  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  It  mav  also  act  as  a  brake 
on  such  growth  In  many  African  countries, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  such  inter- 
national i>rganlzations  as  the  World  Bank, 
the  OECD  and  Individual  covernments,  lib- 
eral tax  I'.oUdays  of  up  to  10  years  or  so  hare 
been  adopted  in  order  to  attract,  as  the 
theory  goes,  foreiem  private  capital  Into  the 
country.  In  Ghana,  for  example.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  we  are  subsidizing  the  Valco  to 
the  tune  of  .some  one  million  £s  annually  In 
the  purchase  of  hydro-electrlc  power.  You 
therefore  have  the  curious  situation  of  the 
poorer  country  bribing  the  shareholders  of 
the  richer  country  to  undertake  any  indus- 
trialization at  all.  A  more  equitable  balance 
must  be  strtick  .somewhere.  I  submit,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  poorer  nations  In  this  whole 
area  of  tax  holldavs  and  Incentives.  Such  im- 
balances almost  always  lead  to  demands  for 
nationalisation  In  the  developing  country 
concerned  with  all  the  consequent  political 
problems  flowing  from  such  acts. 

DEITLOPMENT  PLANNINI 

In  many  of  the  African  countr:es  develop- 
ment planning  and  plans  are  a  recent  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  past  few  years  have  been 
a  period  of  learning  and  experiment.  How- 
ever, more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
development  planning.  Too  often  plans  have 
existed  only  on  paper.  Sometimes  the  cause 
of  this  has  been  quite  beyond  the  control  of 
the  country  concerned.  There  Is  little  that  a 
country  can  do  to  prevent  a  sudden  deterio- 
ration in  the  price  of  the  primary  product 
on  which  it  depends,  or  a  bad  harvest.  But 
at  other  times  these  plans  have  lacked  the 
degree  of  realism  that  would  make  their  Im- 
plementation possible.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  targets  without  carefully  considered 
policies  or  strategies  for  attaining  them. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  among 
.African  countries  like  other  developing  coun- 
tries, that  the  acceleration  of  their  economic 
growth  will  require  a  more  effective  mobiliza- 
tion of  their  domestic  resources.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  adopt  effective  policies 
to  realize  the  necessary  domestic  savings,  but 
where  income  levels  are  so  low  it  Is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  substantial  domestic 
savings  can  be  generated  vuUess  more  in- 
come-generating production  Is  stimulated  In 
the  country  concerned. 
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I  have  discussed  largely  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor but  It  is  important  for  African  countries 
to  realize  that  without  sswirlflclng  the  drive 
for  industrialization,  agricultural  Improve- 
ment and  diversification  may  perhaps  yield 
quicker  economic  development  If  properly 
planned.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
level  of  crop  production  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  over  by  the  use  of  mechanical 
Implements,  by  Improved  methods  of  water 
control,  by  using  fertilizers  and  insecticides 
and  by  bringing  more  areas  tmder  cultiva- 
tion. This  Is  where  agricultural  education 
and  pilot  farm  schemes  can  prove  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  economy. 

Madam  Chairman,  i  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  measures  that  African  countries  may 
take  In  order  to  promote  their  economic 
growth,  given  the  necessary  resources  and 
technology.  These  measures  so  far  involve 
African  countries  on  an  individual  basis. 

ECONOMIC    INTEGRATION 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  while  we 
make  these  efforts  we  cannot  afford  to  neelect 
the  wider  Issue  of  economic  integration  of 
our  continent  for  our  accelerated  economic 
development. 

The  principal  objective  of  such  Integration 
Is  to  enable  the  countries  participating  in 
it  to  achieve  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, higher  rates  of  progress  than  could 
be  attained  in  isolation.  Efforts  in  this  Q:.-ec- 
tlon  took  a  new  turn  in  1965  when  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa  decided  to  set 
up  at  an  early  date  at  the  sub-reginnal  level, 
inter-governmental  machinery  which  would 
be  responsible  for  the  economic  and  <:oclaI 
development  of  the  sub-regions.  Unfortunate- 
ly, progress  towards  integration  has  been 
slow  and  uneven  and  specific  projects  for 
cooperation  have  yet  to  be  elaborated  and 
Implemented. 

A  series  of  meetings  were  held  In  the  West 
African  sub-region  in  1967  and  1968  :u  an 
attempt  to  bring  Into  closer  economic  co- 
operation the  various  English-speaking  :  nd 
French-speaking  countries  of  the  sub-region, 
perhaps  through  a  common  market,  or  a  cus- 
toms union.  But  these  meetings  have  not  led 
to  any  significant  or  concrete  action  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered. A  major  difficulty  Involved  in  the 
formation  of  a  West  African  Economic  Com- 
munity Is  the  unwillingness  of  the  French- 
speaking  African  countries  to  give  up  the 
preferences  that  they  enjoy  In  their  trade 
with  the  industrial  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  mis- 
chievous desire  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  countries,  at  least  some  of  them, 
to  retain  client  states  in  Africa  where  they 
enjoy  reciprocal  trade  preferences  with  these 
states  to  the  detriment  of  inter-African  trade. 

In  Central  Africa,  the  Equatorial  African 
Customs  Union,  which  Is  a  closely-knit  trad- 
ing group  established  in  1966  on  the  basis 
of  pre-lndependence  relationships,  has  yet  to 
attract  to  its  membership  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  which  is  the  i.ireest 
and  perhaps  the  richest  country  of  the  sub- 
region. 

The  East  African  Common  Market  which 
embraces  Kenya.  Uganda  and  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania,  barely  provides  a  viable 
basis  for  many  branches  of  industry.  For 
this  reason  there  appears  to  be  a  real  possi- 
bility that  it  will  be  enlarged  to  Include  a 
number  of  other  countries  such  as  Ethiopia. 
Malawi,  Somalia  and  Zambia,  which  need  to 
be  associated  with  the  Common  Market  In 
order  to  break  out  of  their  economic  Isolation 
and  the  constriction  on  their  economic  prog- 
ress due  to  their  small  size. 

In  North  Africa,  the  four  countries  Algeria, 
Libya.  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  which  had  es- 
tablished In  1964  a  system  of  Joint  institu- 
tions with  a  view  to  coordinating  their  de- 
velopment agreed  in  1966  with  the  Sudan  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  explore  jointly 
the  possibilities  of  extending  cooperation 
within  the  framework  of  the  Magreb  Institu- 
tions to  all  six  countries  of  the  sub-region. 
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Apart  from  the  creation  of  machinery  for 
economic  cooperation  at  the  subreglonal 
level,  a  number  of  institutions  have  been  es- 
tablished on  a  continental  scale  These  In- 
clude the  African  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Institute  for  Ektonomlc  Development 
and  Planning,  the  Conference  of  African 
Statisticians  and  the  Conference  of  African 
Planners 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions  which 
economic  Integration  raises  is  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  integration,  for 
the  benefits  of  integration  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  the  more  developed  countries  of  the 
integrated  group.  Besides,  some  countries 
may  lose  from  Integration  although  the  area 
taken  as  a  whole  may  gain  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  losers  would  not  long  continue  to  adhere 
to  a  union  which  instead  of  bringing  them 
benefits  deprived  them  of  iome  sources  oi 
income  which  they  had  before  union.  Fur- 
thermore, each  state  particitiatlng  In  eco- 
nomic integration  is  politically  committed  to 
the  rapid  economic  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  its  peoples.  If  economic  growth 
Is  concentrated  In  some  .states  while  others 
remain  backwaters,  con.=lderable  strains  may 
be  created  and  the  weaker  countries  may  pre- 
fer to  go  it  alone  however  uneconomic.  Tiius 
whether  an  economically  integrated  African 
continent  endures  or  not  inight  well  depend 
on  the  equitable  distribution  cl  the  benefits 
of  integration.  The  economic  integration  of 
the  African  continent,  hov.-ever  desirable, 
cannot  be  achieved  overnight  But  this 
should  not  be  u.sed  as  a  pretext  to  withhold 
the  tools  for  development  :rom  .African  coun- 
tries. Even  when  integration  .s  achieved  capi- 
tal and  technical  know-how  will  still  be 
needed  to  achieve  the  rapid  developnicnt  of 
our  continent. 

CAPITAL 

Let  us  consider  the  second  tool  for  develop- 
ment, capital.  Capital  may  be  obtained  In  a 
number  of  ways — through  the  tran.'.fer  of  re- 
sources, through  trade,  and  through  domes- 
tic savings  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  transfer  of  resources  from  the  developed 
to  the  developing  countries  was  one  of  the 
measures  that  was  considered  essential  for 
the  realization  of  the  objective  of  the  current 
United  Nations  Development  Decade.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  economically  advanced 
countries  should  endeavor  to  supply  to  the 
developing  countries  financial  resources  of  a 
minimum  net  amount  approaching  one  per- 
cent of  their  aggregate  national  incomes.  The 
first  United  Nations  Conference  en  Trade  and 
Developnient  which  was  held  m  Geneva  in 
1964  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the  growth 
of  the  developing  countries  and  stepped  up 
this  amount.  In  spite  of  these  exhortations 
the  "leveling  off"  of  the  total  net  amount  of 
capital  flow  to  the  developing  countries 
which  started  in  1961  continues.  Over  the  six 
years  from  1961-1966  the  net  outflow  of  re- 
sources, from  the  developed  market  econo- 
mies to  the  developing  countries  and  to  in- 
ternational institutions  that  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  increased  from 
SB. 4  billion  to  59. 1  billion  But  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  de- 
veloped market  economies  the  flow  receded 
from  0  86  to  0  63  No  significant  progress  was 
made  during  1967  or  1968  The  situation 
would  not  be  so  desperate  perhaps  if  some 
of  these  transfers  did  not  flow  back  to  the 
developed  countries  in  the  form  of  income 
from  investment,  and  in  the  form  of  Interest 
on  these  loans.  Indeed  it  Is  estimated  that  If 
the  present  trends  of  borrowing  and  repay- 
ments continue,  net  lending  would  be  nega- 
tive by  1970. 

There  Is  perhaps  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  the 
fact  that  when  the  Second  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
agreed  in  New  Delhi  In  February  March  of 
last  year,  that  the  developed  countries  should 
endeavor  to  transfer  one  percent  of  their 
gross  national  prodvct  to  the  developing 
countries,  there  were  assurances  from  a  num- 
ber of  countries  that  this  target  would  be 
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achieved  by  1970  However,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  of  America,  two 
of  the  main  donors,  were  unable  to  give  any 
such  undertaking,  pleading  balance  of  pay- 
ment* dlfflcultlea  The  Soclallat  countrlea  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  unfortunately  not  yet 
been  able  to  commit  themselvea  to  the  one 
percent  target  established  by  the  se<xind 
UNCTAD 

It  haa  been  estimated  that  a  net  Inflow  of 
resources  of  »18  billion  of  public  and  private 
capital  w\n  be  needed  annually  by  the  de- 
veloping countries  by  1975  and  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  developing  countries  This  level 
could  readily  be  achieved  If  only  the  ad- 
vanced countries  were  to  tmnsTer  re8<:>urce8 
amounting  to  one  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product 

MEASt'BES   FOR    ACHtZVlNG    TARCCTS 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  vajlous 
mecuuret  that  rould  b'  taken  by  the  devei- 
typed  countriet  to  help  them  meet  the  target 
more  easily  One  of  the  most  direct  measures 
would  be  u>  earmaric  revenue  for  foreign  as- 
sistance This  Is  the  practice  in  Norway. 
where  a  direct  tax  a  quarter  of  one  perc»nt 
on  person.*!  income  was  introduced  In  1.^64 
for  the  explicit  purp.jee  of  development  aid 
Another  me;isure  would  "le  the  Institution  of 
tartars  on  imports  from  developing  countries 
antt  on  ttte  Investment  income  payments  and 
the  reimbursement  of  capital  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  A  third  method  would  be 
to  earmaric  savings  on  military  expenditures, 
In  the  event  of  disarmament  or  even  in  the 
slowing  down  In  the  growth  of  defense  ex- 
penditure following  a  reduction  of  Interna- 
tional ten.slon  A  fourth  methr)d  which  would 
be  radical  would  be  for  the  International 
community  to  institute  an  international  tAX 
system  which  would  be  a  machinery  for  mak- 
ing substantial  and  growing  tra.^sfer9  with- 
out repayment  obligations— transfers  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  support  general  long- 
term  development  plans 

It    is    not    only    Important    that    the    flow 
of    rtnanclal    resources    should    be    Increased 
and    more   assured,    but    also    that   these   re- 
-sources  should   be  m.ide  available  on   favor- 
able   terms   and   conditions    The   terms  and 
condltio.-;.s  a.-e  as  important  as   the  volume 
of  aid   The  tendency  of  ald-t\lng  Is  increas- 
ing among  the  donor  countries   Bv  ald-tylng 
I  mean  the  limitation  of  nnanclai  aid  by  a 
donor   to   a  specltlc   project   and  or   the   re- 
quirement bv  the  donor  that  the  equipment 
needed   should    be   procured   from   its  coun- 
try   In   thli   way.   the  real   value  of  aid  may 
be  diminished  as  the  project  mav  not  neces- 
sarily occupy  a  place  of  priority  In  the  devel- 
opment    .f    rjie   recipient   country,    and    the 
equipment    may    be    m-ire    expensive    in    the 
donor  country   than  elsewhere    Quite  apart 
from  this,  more  transfers  should  be  made  on 
interest  free   terms    Cihana  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough   to  receive  a  few  of  such  loans. 
The    tnternatlonaJ    trade    of    the    African 
countries  i.s  also  an  Important  source  of  capi- 
tal   The  ^hare  of  the  developing  countries  of 
Africa.  .\si.i  and  Latin  America  In  world  trade 
has  steadily   declined   from   Just   under  31  2 
percent   m    1950   to    19  I    percent   In    1966    If 
petroleum   exports  are   excluded   the  decline 
over  the  same  period  was  from  24  4  percent 
to  Just  under  14  percent    Moreover,  the  share 
of  primary  commtKlitles  on  which  most  Afri- 
can  countries   depend   for   their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings   has  continued   to  diminish 
while  those  of  manufactured  products  have 
maintained  an  upward  trend    Ghana,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  the  worlds  biggest  producer  of  co- 
coa  and   depends   on   cocoa   for   about   two- 
thirds  of  her  foreign  exchange  earnlng.s    Be- 
side* oocoa.  African  countries  also  depend  on 
groundnuts,  oilseeds,  coffee,  cotton,  sisal   etc 
Many  developed  countries  are  also  manufac- 
turing synthetics  to  take  the  place  of  the  pri- 
mary commodities  produced  bv  the  African 
countries    thus  depressing  further  their  al- 
ready dwindling  share  In  world  trade 
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The  progress  of  UNCTAD  so  far  haa  fallen 
short  of  the  expectations  of  the  developing 
countries  No  new  commodity  agreement  has 
yet  been  concluded  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  consumer  countries. 
The  attitude  of  the  consumer  countries  is 
typified  by  the  lobbies  established  In  London 
and  Washington  against  an  International 
cocoa  Agreement  It  Is  Imperative  that  an 
agreement  should  be  reached  on  cocoa  as 
soon  as  possible  Such  an  agreement  should 
b«  workable  and  should  benefit  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  An  agreement  on 
cocoa  would  open  the  way  for  agreements  to 
be  reached  on  other  primary  commodities  on 
which  African  c^:>untr!e8  and  other  develop- 
ing countries  depend 

The  conclusion  of  international  commod- 
ity agreements  is  not  the  only  measure  that 
may  be  taken  to  .isslst  the  developing  coun- 
tries At  the  second  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  In  New 
Delhi,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  early 
estaoUahment  of  a  mutually  acceptable  sys- 
tem of  generalized  non-reciprocal  and  non- 
discriminatory preferences  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  developing  countries  But 
the  Conference  was  not  able  U3  go  much  be- 
yond this  While  the  developing  countries 
insisted  that  If  such  a  preferential  system 
was  to  be  meaningful  It  had  to  cover  proc- 
essed agricultural  products  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  their  manufactured  exports,  the 
developed  countries  were  unwilling  to  Include 
such  products  and  wished  to  see  the  system 
cover  highly  sophisticated  manufactures  over 
which  they  have  a  monopoly  It  is  urgent 
that  a  gener.illzed  system  of  preferences 
should  be  worked  oiit  .»s  soon  as  pi:>sslble.  not 
only  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the 
developing  countries,  but  also  to  help  restore 
to  them  a  f.ilr  share  of  International  trade 

The  period  In  which  African  countries  can 
achieve  the  transition  from  their  present 
state  to  a  suite  of  affluence  depends  on  the 
speed  of  progress  Happily  the  world  today  Is 
a  treasure-house  of  technology  African  coun- 
tries, like  other  developing  countries  of  Asia 
and  Latin -America,  therefore,  need  not  go 
through  an  experimental  period  So  much  can 
easily  be  adopted  and  .isslmllated  from  the 
accumulation  of  technological  know-how  But 
this  win  only  be  possible  if  the  developed 
countries,  and  the  more  developed  among  the 
developing  countries  place  their  most  modern 
technological  know-how  .it  the  dlspoeal  of 
African  countries,  and  share  their  experi- 
ences with  them 

It  Ls  this  third  tool  of  economic  develop- 
ment which  has  lugged  behind  the  first  two 
A  debate  Is  said  to  be  now  proceeding  In  the 
new  Nixon  administration  as  to  whether 
greater  concentration  should  not  be  put  on 
transfer  of  skills  rather  than  on  spectacular 
economic  projects  In  the  long-run  it  Is  prob- 
ably the  transfer  of  skills  which  will  prove 
basic  but  this  can  be  efre<'tive  only  when  It 
is  widely  distributed  on  the  continent, 
through  a  network  of  technical  schools  and 
Institutes  and  colleges  The  volume  of  aid 
presently  spent  on  hiring  foreign  experts 
could  better  be  spent  In  establishing  local 
technical  institutes  on  the  spot. 

The  measures  I  have  discussed  above,  those 
to  be  taken  bv  .Mrtcan  countries,  and  those 
to  be  taken  by  the  international  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  could  find  their  place  In  an 
international  development  strategy  for  the 
second  United  Nations  Development  Dec- 
ade The  necessity  for  such  a  str.itegy  which 
would  be  the  mainspring  of  economic  action 
by  the  developing  countries,  the  developed 
countries  and  International  bodies  Is  grad- 
ually gaining  acceptance.  The  target  rate  of 
development  In  such  a  strategy  should  be 
bold  and  realistic  Cautious  t.irget*  which  are 
not  dltferent  from  performance  that  can  be 
expected  from  present  trends  would  frus- 
trate the  very  concept  of  a  Development 
De<.-ade.  which  entJiUs  a  special  effort  on  the 
port     of    ail     to    accelerate     the    economic 
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growth  of  the  developing  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  impossible  targets  would  bring 
discouragement  and  decpalr.  The  target  rate 
of  growth  should  be  supported  by  measures 
to  be  taken  by  the  developing  and  developed 
countries,  and  the  International  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  for  achieving  them.  There 
should  also  be  firm  commitments  on  the  part 
of  all  to  carry  out  these  measures  and  super- 
vise such   implementation  measures. 

This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  polit- 
ical will.  The  progress  that  we  make  now  or 
during  the  second  Development  Decade  de- 
pends on  the  political  will  of  the  African 
countries,  the  developed  countries  and  the 
international  conununlty  as  a  whole  to 
achieve  that  progress.  The  old  saying  that 
"where  there  Is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way"  Is  as 
true  today  as  when  it  was  first  said.  It  Is 
not  sufficient  to  state  that  the  political  will 
exists.  This  must  be  demonstrated  by  trans- 
lating that  will  Into  concrete  and  meaning- 
ful action.  The  economic  Integration  of  Af- 
rica which  is  .so  desirable  and  even  neces- 
sary depends  on  the  political  will  of  the  Af- 
rican countries  to  make  It  succeed.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  second  session  of  UNCTAD. 
for  example,  was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
world  community  to  take  the  resolute  steps 
to  translate  Into  practical  action  the  lofty 
aims  of  UNCTAD  set  forth  at  Its  first  ses- 
sion In  1964.  Thus  a  major  opportunity  for 
•idvanclng  these  alms  and  the  development  cf 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  was  lost.  Slmllarlly  a  devel- 
opment strategy  for  the  second  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade,  however  perfect. 
will  remain  .i  dead  letter  unless  It  Is  founded 
on  the  will  to  achieve  Its  objective.  In  the 
final  analysis  it  is  the  political  will  which 
constitutes  the  mainspring  of  International 
action. 

PROBLEMS    or    APARTHFID    AS    REXATED    TO 
DEVELOPMENT 

Madam  Chairman,  a  discussion  of  Africa's 
role  In  International  economic  development 
would  be  Incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
problems  of  colonialism  and  apartheid  In 
Southern  Africa  for  these  have  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  the  economic  development  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  entrenched  forces 
of  colonialism  and  racism  In  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, Namibia  i  South  West  Africa),  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  the  Republic  of  South 
.Africa  have  set  these  countries  apart  from 
the  rest  of  our  continent.  Economically,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  for  the  moment 
the  richest  and  most  developed  country  of  the 
African  continent,  but  her  Inhuman  policy  of 
apartheid  designed  to  suppress  and  stifle 
millions  of  indigenous  Africans  has  rendered 
It  Impossible  for  African  states  to  enter  Into 
economic  relations  with  her.  It  Is  doubtful 
Thether  such  economic  power  can  endure 
for  there  Is  an  ever-Increasing  danger  of  con- 
Ulct  In  that  unhappy  country.  Similarly,  the 
prosperity  of  the  racist  and  illegal  regime  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  cannot  endure.  Added  to 
this  are  the  allied  problems  of  Namibia, 
formerly  called  South  West  Africa,  the  prob- 
lem of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  the  so- 
called  Portuguese  Guinea  where  Portugal,  un- 
der the  ridiculous  theory  that  these  African 
countries  are  extensions  of  her  territorial 
boundaries.  Is  only  Interested  In  despolUne 
their  natural  wealth  without  any  regard  for 
the  Interest  or  welfare  of  the  Indigenous 
people,  much  less  any  attempt  at  serious  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  territories.  The 
developed  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
have  the  means  to  end  this  appalling  situa- 
tion In  Southern  Africa  through  economic 
and  trade  sanctions  against  the  oppressive 
and  Inhuman  regimes  of  South  Africa.  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  Portugal.  Unless  this  Is 
done  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa  will 
remain  outside  the  mainstream  of  African 
economic  development  and  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  enter  Into  mutual  and  fruitful 
economic   cooperation   with   them. 
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More  particularly  economic  resources 
which  should  normally  be  nationally  spent 
In  the  African  countries  for  the  development 
of  their  peoples  would  be  spent  on  training 
freedom  fighters,  buying  military  equip- 
ment for  them,  promoting  painful  Interna- 
tional political  alliances  to  support  them, 
even  deliberately  destroying  economic  proj- 
ects which  would  otherwise  be  useful  for  the 
further  economic  development  of  Africa,  all 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  a  political 
myth— apartheid.  Of  course  these  eflforts  on 
the  part  of  nationalist  Independent  African 
.states  will  generate  counter  measures  from 
South  Africa  and  her  allies,  driving  more 
resources  Into  useless  destructive  armaments 
rather  than  economic  development.  The  stage 
Is  being  set,  ladles,  for  more  costly  Vlet- 
nams  In  the  future  of  Africa.  Can  we  learn 
from  history?  In  this  connection  responsible 
voices  have  been  raised  concerning  how  the 
$30  billion  annual  expenditure  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  could  be  spent  more  usefully  on 
urgent  domestic  socio-economic  problems. 
Tlie  present  trading  partners  of  South  Africa 
must  assist  In  eliminating  apartheid  before 
they  become  Involved  In  an  economically 
wasteful  war  there  against  nationalist  Afri- 
cans. 

Madam  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
in  a  shrinking  world  such  as  ours,  African 
countries  together  with  other  developing 
countries  cannot  remain  backwards  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  progresses,  undisturbed  by 
our  poverty  and  state  of  under-development. 
The  fast  means  of  communications — the 
written  word,  radio,  television — enable  the 
poor  countries  to  see  how  much  better  off 
p)eopIe  In  the  developed  countries  are.  Thus 
the  poor  countries  are  even  more  dissatisfied 
with  their  plight.  If  we  are  to  have  lasting 
world  peace  the  International  community 
must  take  resolute  steps  to  accelerate  the 
economic  development  of  the  developing 
countries  of  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
The  International  community  is  capable  of 
rising  to  the  challenge. 

In  the  long  run  the  economic  resources  of 
the  African  continent,  when  fully  developed. 
will  act  £is  a  point  of  polarization  In  both 
international  trade  and  politics,  between  the 
West  and  East,  thus  accentuating  the  already 
important  role  of  the  continent  In  the  world. 
If  the  dangers  of  this  polarization  are  to  be 
avoided  In  the  world's  politics  then  there 
can  be  only  one  basic  Imperative  for  the 
means  of  deploying  these  tools  of  develop- 
ment— they  should  be  channeled  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  with  no  political  motive  but 
solely  for  the  creation  of  economically  viable, 
.self-sustaining  communities  exchanging 
t  heir  wealth  In  a  free  system  of  International 
trade. 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA LADIES  RECEIVE  HONORS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  sotrrH  cakolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  ladies  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilepe  to  know,  received  honors  of 
singular  distinction  this  past  weekend  in 
South  Carolina.  They  are  Mrs.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  of  Columbia,  wife  of  South  Caro- 
lina's elder  statesman,  and  Mrs.  James  F, 
Risher,  Sr.,  of  Bamberg. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  was  named  honorary 
Mother  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  Risher  received  the  Mother  of 
the  Year  award  for  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  pletised 
to  inform  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
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of  these  events,  since  Mrs.  Byrnes  and 
Mrs.  Risher  have  received  on  imtold 
occasions  the  affectionate  commenda- 
tions and  heartfelt  thanks  of  grateful 
Americans  everywhere. 

In  addition,  I  am  honored  and  very 
proud  that  these  ladies  are  my  con- 
stituents. 

Both  of  these  lovely,  charming,  dear 
ladles  have  unsel^jshly  given  of  their  veiy 
valuable  time  to  assist  youth  everywhere. 
Mrs.  Byrnes  and  her  husband,  the  be- 
loved former  Secretary  of  State,  U,S. 
Senator,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  has  made  it  possible  for  almost 
400  youth  who  were  orphans  to  receive 
a  college  education.  Mrs.  Risher  and  her 
distinguished  husband,  Col.  James  F. 
Risher,  have  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring thousands  of  young  men  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  at  Carlisle 
and  Camden  Military  Academies  in  South 
Carolina. 

As  we  all  know,  Governor  Byrnes  has 
been  confined  in  the  hospital  for  more 
than  a  month  now.  Americans  every- 
where have  been  praying  for  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he  is  showing  much  improvement,  es- 
pecially for  a  man  89  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Byrnes  also  entered  the  hospital  this 
week,  and  at  present  we  have  no  word  of 
her  condition.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
wish  for  her  a  speedy  recoverj'.  Certainly, 
no  two  people  have  ever  been  more  dedi- 
cated to  each  other,  and  their  marriage 
these  many  years  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  I  know  that  this  latest 
honor  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Byrnes  will 
be  heartening  to  the  Governor. 

Likewise,  the  Rishers  are  a  couple 
whose  lives  reflect  great  devotion  to  each 
other.  Some  of  our  colleagues  know  one 
of  their  six  children,  Gene  Risher,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  respected 
newsmen  in  this  country.  Another  son. 
Bill,  is  among  my  dearest  friends.  He  is 
headmaster  of  Carlisle  Academy  and  his 
brother,  Lanning.  is  headmaster  of  Cam- 
den Academy.  These  two  military  pre- 
paratory schools  are  among  the  finest  in 
America. 

Colonel  Risher  is  a  former  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  South 
Carolina,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  speakers  in  our  State  despite  re- 
cent illnesses  which  have  curtailed  some 
of  his  appearances.  Just  recently.  The 
Citadel,  one  of  the  greatest  military  in- 
stitutions in  the  world,  awarded  Colonel 
Risher  the  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  two  ladies 
more  deserving  of  such  magnificent 
tributes  than  Mrs.  Byrnes  and  Mrs. 
Risher.  Therefore,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  following  Associated 
Press  story  about  these  awards  as 
follows: 

[Prom    the    Charleston     (S.C.^     News    and 
Courier,  Mar.  16, 19691 

SuMTEH  (AP) — Mrs.  James  P.  Risher  Sr. 
of  Bamberg  who  has  six  children  and  helped 
minister  to  the  needs  of  countless  others  at 
Carlisle  Military  School,  Saturday  was  named 
South  Carolina  Mother  of  the  Year  for  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  James  P.  Byrnes  of 
Columbia,  wife  of  South  Carolina's  elder 
statesman,  was  named  honorary  mother  of 
the  state. 
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The  selections  of  Mrs.  Risher  and  Mrs. 
Byrnes  were  announced  by  Mrs.  James  C. 
CutUno  Jr.,  of  Sumter,  chairman  of  the  state 
mothers  committee. 

Mrs.  Risher  has  worked  with  Carlisle  Mili- 
tary School  since  she  and  her  husband  came 
to  Bamberg  In  1931.  Later  they  opened  Cam- 
den Military  Academy  to  take  care  of  the 
many  applicants. 

Mrs.  Risher  Is  still  active  as  supervisor  of 
the  mess  hall  at  Carlisle.  Her  husband  Is 
president  of  the  school. 

One  of  their  sons,  William  Risher,  Is  head- 
master of  Carlisle.  Another  son,  Lanning.  Is 
president  and  headmaster  of  Camden. 

Another  son,  Eugene,  is  a  newsman  for  a 
wire  service  In  Washington,  DC  .  with  re- 
porting experience  In  Vietnam. 

A  daughter,  Mary,  Is  married  to  Col.  John 
M.  Tatum  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Risher  has  two  step-children.  James 
Risher  Is  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel  and  now 
personnel  director  for  an  Atlanta  life  Insur- 
ance company.  Her  stepdaughter,  Sara, 
teaches  music  in  the  Pageland  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  has  been  active  In  the  James 
F.  Byrnes  Foundation,  established  by  her 
husband  In  1948.  Since  then  the  foundation 
has  helped  finance  the  college  education  of 
nearly  400  young  men  and  young  women  who 
were  either  orphans  or  without  one  parent. 

Byrnes,  former  U.S.  secretary  of  state,  U.S 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  South  Carolina 
governor,  established  the  foundation  with 
royalties  from  his  book  about  experiences  In 
government. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  Joins  Mrs.  Irvine  Belser  Sr.  of 
Columbia  and  the  late  Mrs.  J.  R.  Westmore- 
land, mother  of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
as  honorary  state  mothers. 

Mrs.  Risher.  the  former  Emma  Jane  Varn, 
will  be  presented  a  pin  by  Gov.  Robert  Mc- 
Nalr  In  ceremonies  in  the  governor's  office  at 
Columbia.  April  22.  Mrs.  Risher  and  the  other 
state  mothers  will  be  honored  at  a  conference 
beginning  In  Los  Angeles  April  29. 

The  national  mother  ol  the  year  will  be 
named  May  3. 


CALL  FOR  HELP  ANSWERED  IN  AT- 
TLEBORO:  LA  SALLETTE  HOUSE 
BECOMES  REHABILITATION  CEN- 
TER FOR  DRUG  ADDICTS 


HON. 


MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nationwide  concern  is  now  fo- 
cused on  the  persistent  and  increasing 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  especially  by  our 
young  people.  A  number  of  approaches 
iiave  been  suggested  for  helping  those 
who  have  become  physically  and  psycho- 
logically dependent  upon  drugs. 

As  the  search  for  cures  progresses,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  human  ele- 
ment. To  be  sure,  drug  addiction  con- 
tributes to  the  problems  of  society  as  a 
whole:  however,  the  real  tragedy  occurs 
on  the  individual  level,  where  a  person's 
life  becomes  a  trial  of  agony.  I  believe 
that  progress  in  this  area  must  be  meas- 
ured primarily  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual's benefit. 

One  step  in  the  direction  of  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  taken  in  Attleboro.  Mass., 
where  members  of  the  La  Sallette  mis- 
sionary order  provided  accommodations 
to  a  group  of  yoimg  people  seeking  help. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  account  of  this  act  of  compassion: 
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(Prom   the  AtUeboro   i  Uaoa  )    Sun.   Mar    10 

Call  ro«  Hxlp  Amswesxi)  in  Attixbobo  La 
SALrm  HOUSB  BUf'MEa  R«h*«u.itvtion 
Centmi  roR  DtuG  Addicts 

I  By  Yolande  Uurphyi 
On  A  cold   ind  dreary  d<»y   lajt   Decemb«r, 
40  men  and  •women  reached  Marat-hi^n  House 
on    Plah    Pond    Road    in   Coventry,   R  I 

Were,  tired,  were  hunifry;  we  need  help." 
they  told  Jim  Germano,  '.he  execu'.lve  direc- 
tor They  ve  closed  Day-Top  and  we've  no 
jne  to  turn  to  but  you 

Thirty-year  old  Jim  knew  from  what  deptha 
the  cry  for  help  was  romlr.g  He  was  <t  gr.td- 
uate"  of  Day-Top--he  had  made  it 

In  the  sea  of  faces  before  nlm  *as  m!rn"ired 
the  nine  years  that  he  had  been  hi;r;lt-d  ^n 
drugs,  beginning  at  ige  13  He  Itnew  the  des- 
peration that  nad  icept  this  band  t..i{e.her 
on  the  better  th<in  150-ml!e  trek  from  New 
York  City  during  the  almost  blind  search  f  -r 
Marathon  House,  somewhere  off  i  co'intry 
road 

Still  physically  weak  from  the  pangs  of 
withdrawal,  it  could  have  gone  the  other 
way  Anyone  or  all  could  more  easily  have 
settled  f  'T  temporary  euphoria  But.  the  real- 
ization that  they  couldn't  make  it  alone  was 
the  dri-.TTTg  force 

~Com«"  On  In.  share  our  table."  pressed 
Jim.  but  thinking  'Where  am  I  ?o!n.;  to 
put  them  •  We  have  40  acres  of  this  state- 
owned  lind,  but  the  temperature  la  below 
freezing:  we  can't  improvise  for  the  nUht 
out  there — and  the  two  donna  are  overflow- 
ing with  the  .34  that  are  undergolm;  rehabll- 
Itatl'in  There  isn't  enough  to  feed  all  of 
them,   we've  got  to  And  some  other  way  " 

Help  sometimei  comes  from  out  of  the  rrost 
unexpected  chance  meetings. 

A  week  earlier  Jim.  through  Dr  Joseph 
Kemns  Jr  medlca!  director  of  Progress  fur 
Provtdi-nce  had  been  introduced  to  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  La  S.ile'.t*  Order  in  Attle- 
boro  Don  t  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  you  need 
help,  '  was  the  missi'jnary  s  parting  remark 

We!i.  if  there  ever  was  a  need  to  tjke  up 
the  i^ffer.  it  was  2uw 

A  .all  to  Attleboro.  and  Jim  wtvs  assured 
that  t.ie  Day-rop  group  could  be  housed  in 
the  flve-?torv  building  which  until  recently 
had  served  a.s  a  seminary  for  a  group  now  ou 
campus  at  Ottawa 

'  But  neither  we  nor  they  have  money." 
•warned  Jim  "So.  they  need  shelter  now." 
was  the  reply,  get  them  hero  and  we  U  and 
a  way  " 

The  niKht  of  Dec  4.  thirty-four  arrived  at 
what  13  icn  iwn  now  .as  the  La  Salette  Pro- 
vincial HouoC.  each  carrying  his  personal 
possessions  oalv.  The  one  thing  they  didn't 
need  at  the  time  waa  the  heralding  of  their 
arrival,  and  the  priests  respected  their  right 
for  privacy 

The  gr'jup  m>-)6tly  in  the  18  to  35  age 
bracket,  dldn  t  enter  the  missionary  houae 
for  religion,  nir  do  the  miMlonarlea  Im- 
pose 'heir  way  of  life  upon  them  However, 
there  ire  no  sub-dlvisiona  in  the  house,  the 
12  priests  and  seven  brothers  occupy  the 
same  quarters  as  they  did  heretofore 

The  Rev  Rene  Lemolne  lixal  chapter  su- 
perior, says.  It  was  a  matter  of  people  be- 
ing without  a  home  Ours  is  vast,  with  many 
rooms  to  spare:  we  are  sharing 

"It  N  certainly  un:que  fnr  i  rellgl.  us  house 
to  have  become  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
drug  addicts,  while  vet  remaining  a  religious 
house  Both  groups  function  simultaneously 
and  smoothly,  although  not  without  a  few 
Inconveniences 

"They  call  themselves  a  'family.'  and  so 
do  we  we  have  much  to  learn  from  each 
other  Furthermore  We  share  a  common 
objective  They  seek  reconciliation  with 
themselves,  with  one  another  and  with  so- 
ciety Our  e.x:stence  as  a  religious  community 
Is  to  carry  out  works  jf  reconclllaUon,  al- 
though primarily,  those  favoring  a  reconcili- 
ation  of   man   with   God    Only   Insofar   as   a 
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person  becomes  aware  of  hi*  human  dig- 
nity can  he  accept  the  relationship  that  Odd 
wishes  to  establish  with  him" 

The  Rev  Raymond  Isabelle.  treasurer  takes 
a  practical,  indeed  necessary  view:  "We  are 
nappy  to  have  been  able  to  help  our  new 
friends  B\it  as  you  can  well  Imagine,  our 
food  bill  alone  has  soared  since  December 
and  we  who  depend  on  charity  for  our  own 
sustenance  are  nnding  It  more  and  more 
dlfTlrult  to  meet  these  additional  ones  The 
Important  thing  la  that  we  were  able  to 
meet  emergency  and  now  we  will  seek  the 
means  ' 
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RAN'KS    OF    OUR    MILITARY    ARE    A 
TRIBUTE  TO  YOUTH 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

►•     Nrw      Y    'K.K. 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3E>rTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   20.  1969 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Spraker.  a  ver>- 
f-apable  rnlumni.st  in  the  Buffalo.  NY  . 
Courier-Express.  Mrs  Anne  McFlhenney 
Matthews,  recently  visited  several  Fed- 
eral installations.  Including  Redstone 
Arsenal.  Ala  .  Fort  BlLss.  Tex  .  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy 

Siie  canie  back  '.vith  some  very  stronc 
impressions  about  our  youth  of  today  as 
exemplified  by  those  on  duty  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country 

She  talked  with  both  young  men  and 
officers,  and  summarized  her  findings  in 
a  coiumn  which  merits  wider  circula- 
tion 

FollowlnK  is  the  text  of  her  March  16 
column 

GI  Ranks   a    I'jubite  to  'Voith 
1  By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 
Fort    Bliss.   Texas     Pear   Not' 
The  student  rlfT-rnC  who  made  a  shambles 
out  of  the  -*ell-intcntlnned  drug  meeting  at 
UB  two  weeks  ago  ur"  Just  the  scum  on  the 
nurface  of  a  pot    .f  fine  lU.ck  thiit   will  well 
nurture  the  body  of  America. 

One  nf;er7io«jn  at  Ro«lstone  Ar-cnal  In 
Alabama:  one  tiny  visiting  basic  training 
unl'a  In  Fort  Bliss  In  Texas,  one  briefing  by 
Lt  Gen  Oe<  r're  V  Underwood.  Jr  at  Arad- 
com  headquarters  In  Colorado  Springs:  one 
tour  jf  'he  .iiiaiciit  Air  Pur^e  Aca^lemv, 
made  this  an  irrefutable  fact 

The  Mint  Western  New  YLrkers  from  the 
Niagara  Palls  .area  .  pliu  me  from  Buffalo) 
who  toiired  these  places  last  week  as  the 
latest  In  a  graip  of  people  to  engage  in 
■Operation  Understanding  '  of  the  activities 
and  -capabilities  of  the  Armv^  Air  Defense 
Command,  returned  last  Saturday  saying  'I 
saw  It  with  my  own  eyes !  ' 

They  were  brleled  In  a  series  of  staccato 
sessions  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Huntsvllle.  Ala.. 
by  a  group  of  polished,  orudlte  arMculate, 
superblv  motivated.  and  magnificently 
trained  young  lieu  tenants.  mo«;t  'if  whum  h.itl 
returned  from  active  service  In  Vietnam 
They  "knew"  the  weapons  they  took  apart 
ajid  -xpl. lined  Inch  by  Inch  because  these  hid 
spelled  survlviil  for  themselves  and  improved 
models  will  do  the  s  me  for  nuiny  other 
.Americans  who  will  fjce  baptisms  of  fire- 
power m  the  future. 

After  th.s  impressive  series  of  perform- 
ances, the  BufTalo-NlugTira  groi-p  vlflteU  Del- 
ta com.rmny  at  Fort  Bliss  and  were  c.l\>j'i  .in 
exhibition  of  the  e.id  result  of  eight  weeks 
of  drilling  and  clas.*"s  to  "Loarn  to  Sur.lve  " 
Tins  had  .is  feature-  .,  uljplay  of  the  brawn 
ne«?Ued  ro  swing  ak  iig  a  ten  foot  high  horl- 
ifiontul  laddt-r  for  a  rec  rd  number  of  rungs 
.n  a  record  number  of  minutes,  a  lightning 
movement  along  a  furrow  in  an  "alligator 
walk'"    simulated    for   cover    under    lire,    also 


timed,  and  a  performance  of  dramatic  close- 
order  drill  Later,  each  member  of  the  party 
dined  In  a  typical  mess  hall  with  soon-to-be 
graduates  and  talked  about  how  they  felt  to 
lie   voluntarly  or   Involuntary   Inductees 

General  Richard  T  Cassldy  had  sketched 
In  their  backgrounds  In  a  welcome  session 
"In  1968  we  trained  40.000  young  men 
here  '.  he  said  Of  this  number.  800  were  dis- 
charged after  basic  training  Of  the  800.  700 
were  released  for  administrative"  reasons 
such  as  hardship  at  home,  family  problems. 
or  medical  reasons  There  were  just  100  dis- 
charged for  punitive  reasons  and  I  think  this 
is  an  unbeatable  percentage  " 

"This  Is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the 
young  men  of  America" 

The  youths  each  escorted  a  civilian  In  the 
mess  line  and  were  Instructed  to  say  any- 
thing they  liked  to  the  touring  ii^roups.  I 
polled  the  "guests'"  afterwards  and  I  heard 
none  whcse  GI  escorts  "didn't  like  It  Just 
flne" 

One  told  Mavor  Donald  L  Creasey  of  the 
City  of  Tonawanda  that  he  had  been  In 
trouble  before  he  Joined  iip  He  declared: 
"This  sure  straightened  me  out" 
Most  had  selected  the  branch  of  the  service 
In  which  they  wanted  advanced  training  and 
quite  a  few  .said  that  thev  would  make  a 
career  nut   of  military  .service 

.AH  were  piizzled  about  what  "those  creep.s 
on  campus  are  demonstrating  about. 

"If  they  dorrt  want  an  education  whv 
rtont  they  tust  move  nvit  ind  m:tke  way  for 
those  who  do?"",  the  two  Texas  youths  at  mv 
table  stated 

Later  In  the  week.  Lt  Gen  George  \' 
Underwood  Jr  .  commanding  eeneral  of  the 
.Armv  .Air  Defense  Command,  who  had  t>een 
In  charge  of  Fort  Bliss  and  who  now  com- 
mands all  .^rmy  units  committed  for  air  de- 
fense of  the  continental  U  S  .  was  to  paint  the 
"other  .side  of  the  picture  ""  In  a  speech  of 
Indoctrination  at  Colorado  Springs,  he  de- 
clared that  these  youths  who  return  from 
foreign  service  are  given  .short  shrift  by  a 
shamefully  apathetic  public. 

"Unfortunately,  our  countrv  has  been  .so 
preoccupied  with  debate  over  whether  we 
should  be  In  "Vietnam,  how  we  became  In- 
volved, and  how  we  mltrht  disengage,  that 
the  exploits  and  sacrifices  of  the  .American 
righting  man  have  not  been  recognized  as 
widely  and  enthusiastically  as  in  former  wars 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  .some  segments  of  our 
society,  frustration  over  this  war  may  have 
translated  Itself  into  a  form  of  indl.'ference 
toward  the  man  who  Is  called  upt  n  to  carrv 
the  colors  .At  any  rate,  the  serviceman  In 
Vietnam  Is  having  an  experience  that  Is  new 
in  our  country,  at  least  in  this  century  He  Is 
learning  what  it  is  like  to  fight  a  war  for  a 
country  that  Is  not  solldlv  behind  the  war 
^nd  he  Is  undergoing  the  painful  experience 
of  returning  from  Vietnam  to  find  In  general 
that  the  many  expresslon.s  uf  welcume  an:! 
appreciation  come  only  from  his  family  and 
immediate  friends.'"  he  said. 

"The  .soldier  is  used  to  being  forgotten  In 
peacetime,  hut  It  Is  unusual  for  him  to  b» 
overlooked  In  wartime 

■■S:j  I  suggest  that  e;ich  c:tizrn  and  civic 
organization.  In  their  "wn  wav.  find  a  way  to 
'et  this  fine  Vietnam  returnee  know  that 
while  'S  a  nation  wp  m'ly  dls;igree  over  many 
political  aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  strongly  united  in  our  respect  :ind  ap- 
preciation of  the  superb  performance  that 
the  American  fighting  man  hiis  elven  on 
behalf  of  his  nation  and  his  fellow  .^merlcans 
"I  would  suggest,  too,  that  we  demonstrate 
to  the  returning  combat  veteran  of  Vietnam 
that  there  is  more  to  America  than  white 
power,  black  power.  ,stud?nt  power,  flower 
power  and  the  ."-est  Show  him  that  America 
has  also  generated  ■p:itrlotlc  power  '  He  will 
need  proof  of  this  fact  :vs  he  reenters  civilian 
life  and  finds  that  some  elements  of  our 
society  consider  patriotism  an  outmoded 
word.  He  will  welcome  evidence  of  'patriotic 
power'    as     he    encounters     the     unwashed. 
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psuedo- intellectual  who  thinks  It  It  the  'In' 
thing  to  be  against  every  manifestation  of 
anything  of  value  in  America. 

"Patriotism  Is  not  the  special  obligation  of 
the  man  In  uniform.  It  is  also  the  shared 
obligation  of  every  citizen  who  cares  about 
our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

"I  would  also  like  to  strike  a  public  blow 
on  behalf  of  the  much  maligned  younger 
generation.  In  tlu'ee  consecutive  command 
assignments  over  the  past  three  years  involv- 
ing 76.000  soldiers  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  I  have  served  closely  "With  this  flne 
young  American. 

"I  tell  you  the  indisputable  truth  that  the 
American  Army  never  had  young  officers  and 
soldiers  like  those  coming  Into  the  Army 
these  days.  "They  are  smarter  and  better  edu- 
cated than  those  who  entered  the  Army  In  my 
time.  "They  are  better  informed.  They  are 
better  physical  specimens.  And,  most  Impor- 
tantly, they  have  high  morale  and  strong 
motivation.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  all 
delighted  to  be  in  the  Army — far  from  It. 
But  although  many  are  serving  Involuntarily, 
almost  all  are  determined  to  do  their  best 
while  under  arms.  And  their  best  Is  mighty 
wonderful  I 

"The  American  youth  is  not  getting  the 
credit  he  deserves  for  being  as  good  as  he 
really  is.  Unfortunately,  the  way  our  society 
operates,  excessive  attention  is  focused  on  the 
youth  who  is  out  of  .step,  who  is  fighting  the 
problem,  who  is  shirking  his  obligation,  who 
IS  loudly  .ind  even  violently  protesting.  As  a 
result,  the  misdeeds  of  what  Is  actually  a 
small  minority  are  emphasized  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  true  Importance. 

"This  younger  generation  will  in  its  time 
write  a  .superb  record  of  accomplishment  that 
will  disprove  the  floomy  prophesies  spawned 
hy  the  antics  of  the  ylppies,  the  hippies  and 
other  odd  dls.senters.  I  would  expect  much  of 
this  record  to  be  written  by  the  mature  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  .i£  they  become  participat- 
ing citizens  and  as  they  tcke  charge  of  their 
generation ."" 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  aiAssACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJ^ATIVES 

Thursdaii.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewr>'  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
Errowin.a;  concern  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  academic  community.  This  fact 
was  recently  broufxht  to  my  attention  by 
an  ad  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  ad  was  signed  by  2,000  pro- 
fessors from  over  100  major  universities, 
including  Nobel  laureates  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  JewTy  should  be 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us,  not 
just  the  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. For  that  reason  I  submit  the 
academic  appeal  that  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  January  31.  1969.  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  1969] 
We  Appeal  for  the  Jews  of  Scence 

Soviet  Jewry,  three  million  strong,  consti- 
tutes the  last  great  remnant  of  the  vital,  cre- 
ative East  European  community  destroyed  by 
the  Nazis.  It  is  the  inheritor  of  no  less  noble 
and  illustrious  a  cultural  tradition,  and  an 
even  more  ancient  one,  than  that  of  any 
other  people  residing  on  Soviet  territory — a 
tradition  of  learning  and  idealism,  of  cul- 
tural vitality  and  moral  grandeur. 

And  yet,  fifty  years  after  the  October  Revo- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lutlon,  Soviet  Jews,  alone  among  the  multi- 
tude of  So"vlet  nationality  groups,  remain  de- 
prived of  virtually  every  institutional  oppor- 
tunity to  perpetuate  their  cultural,  reli- 
gious and  conununai  life,  despite  legal  and 
constitutional  guarantees  of  such  rights, 
which  all  other  groups  in  fact  enjoy. 

Hence,  gravely  concerned  with  the  cur- 
rent situation  of  Soviet  Jewry,  the  under- 
signed call  upon  the  Soviet  government  to 
demonstrate  its  wholehearted  adherence  to 
"the  humanitarian  ideals  incorporated  in  the 
So"vlet  oonstitutlon,  and : 

1.  To  embark  upon  a  systematic  educa- 
tional campaign  to  combat  antisemitism.  The 
resurgence  of  '"anti-Zionist,""  i.e.,  anti-Jewish, 
propaganda  in  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  "War 
represents  a  clear  violation  of  the  principles 
laid  dovyn  by  Lenin  in  the  early  1920'e. 

2.  To  enable  Soviet  Jews  who  so  desire  to 
lead  culturally  fulfilled  lives  as  Jewish  Soviet 
citizens  by  restoring  to  them  the  necessary 
educational  and  publication  facilities  in  Yid- 
dish and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Russian.  There 
Is  a  manifest  need  not  only  for  printed  worlcs 
in  such  fields  as  Russian  Jewish  historiog. 
raphy  and  textbooks,  as  well  as  belles  lettres 
and  the  arts,  but  for  advanced  scholarly  re- 
search. 

3.  To  support  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  Je"wlsh  interest  In  Yiddish,  Hebrew  and 
Russian. 

4.  To  sponsor  professional  repertory  the- 
atres in  Moscow  and  the  other  great  centers 
of  traditional  Jewish  culture  and  population. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  clubs  and 
centers  where  Jewish  youth  and  students 
may  come  together  for  cultural,  educational 
and  social  purposes. 

6.  To  provide  channels  comparable  to  those 
assured  other  Soviet  nationalities  through 
which  So"viet  Jews  may  maintain  close  cul- 
tural, intellectual  and  communal  ties  with 
Jewish  communities  in  other  countries. 

7.  To  secure  for  the  large  Soviet  Jewish 
religious  community  tlie  same  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions and  prerogatives  accorded  all  other 
religions — for  contact  and  communication 
among  congregations  at  home  and  with  re- 
ligious bodies  abroad,  for  the  education  of 
rabbis  and  other  religious  functionaries,  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  religious 
publications  and  materials. 

8.  To  op>en  the  door  to  the  emigration  of 
those  many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  lamllies  living  in 
the  United  States.  Israel  and  elsewhere,  fami- 
lies that  were  shattered  in  the  ghettoes  and 
extermination  camps  of  the  Nazi  era,  and 
for  those  who  would  choose  Israel  as  their 
national  homeland. 

This  appeal  goes  beyond  mere  institutions, 
beyond  even  the  values  of  language,  litera- 
ture, culture,  religion  and  history.  It  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  human  dignity,  to  the 
right  of  the  Jews  to  live  as  Jews. 
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The  gentlemen  from  New  York's  26th 
District  has  made  many  significant  con- 
tributlons  to  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  deprivation,  both  here  and  abrosuL 
His  comments  deserve  our  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  letter  follows : 

Free  Pood  Stamps 

Washington,  March  7, 1969. 
To  the  EnrroR : 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  go  over  the  heads  of  local  offi- 
cials to  issue  free  food  stamps  in  two  pilot 
counties  in  South  Carolina  signals  an  im- 
portant advance  in  the  nation's  fight  against 
hunger.  [News  story  March  4.) 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
fort to  combat  hunger  have  been  severely 
obstructed  by  the  indifference  of  local  bu- 
reaucrats. Whether  this  IndllTerence  has  had 
its  genesis  in  ineptitude  or  in  calculated 
cruelty  is  irrelevant.  The  poor  went  hungry 
and    the   Federal   Government  did   nothing. 

It  is  most  commendable  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  shifted  Its  order  of  priorities, 
to  set  the  needs  of  people  above  the  whimsy 
of  bureaucrats.  But  the  pilot  program  in 
South  Carolina  is  only  a  fctart 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  are  one  and  a  quarter  million 
persons  living  in  476  counties  in  the  United 
States  who  are  eligible  for  Federal  food  as- 
sistance, but  have  no  programs  available  to 
them.  In  all,  it  Is  estimated  that  fourteen 
million  of  the  nation's  22  million  poor  are. 
for  whatever  re.isons.  receiving  neither  food 
stamps  nor  commodities. 

We  in  the  North  have,  perhaps,  deluded 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  hunger,  if  it 
exists  at  all.  is  limited  to  a  few  areas  of  the 
rural  South.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  hun- 
ger problem  in  our  own  bacic  yard,  rtbout 
which  we  have  been  doing  little,  'fiiis  callous- 
ness must  not  continue. 

I  trust  that,  without  undue  delay,  the 
.Agriculture  Department  will  extend  its  o'wn 
program  into  every  county  that  gives  no 
food  asistance  to  its  hungry.  I  also  trust 
that  the  Federal  Government  "will  eiTectively 
monitor  those  counties  where  programs 
ostensibly  exist,  but  -^^'here  the  poor,  some- 
how. £tiU  do  not  get  fed. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  Congress  must 
reappraise  our  laws,  so  th.it  the  United 
States — the  greatest  agricultural  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world — does  not  pay  for 
the  curtailment  of  food  production  while 
its  citizens  go  Jiung:ry. 

Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FREE  FOOD  STAMPS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGFR 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN     THE     HOUSE     OF     REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 
Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a 
recent  letter  to  the  New  Vork  Times 
from  my  good  friend  and  distinruished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ret-^  > 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Reid  with  regard  to  th-^  dis- 
tribution of  free  food  stamps  and  'he 
urgent  need  to  reassess  our  laws  pnd  pri- 
orities so  that  there  need  be  no  h-inger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  world's  m  t  r.f- 
fluent  society. 


ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  THE  MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  in  an  editorial  of  March 
17,  1969.  in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology, reviews  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  Astronauts  McDevitt.  Scott, 
and  Schv.'oickai  t  'n  ihe  fl'rnt  of  Auollo  9. 
This  outstanding  demonstration  of  man 
and  machine  in  space  is  well  summarized 
by  Mr.  Hotz.  As  he  so  antly  points  out 
in  the  editorial,  the  need  for  major  de- 
cisions in  our  national  space  program  is 
now  upon  us  and  I  urge  Members  of  Con- 
press,  the  executive  agencies,  and  the 
American  people  to  heed  his  words  on 
the  need  for  national  decisions  at  an 
early  date  on  our  national  space  effort. 
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The  editorial  follows 

ANOTHr*  Srvr  Toward  thi  Moon 
The  success  of  the  Apollo  9  mission  marks 
another  major  step  toward  putting  men  on 
the  moon  this  summer    In  a  steady  progres- 
sion, beginning  with  the  Apollo  7  mission  last 
October   and   continuing   with   the   spectac- 
ular Apollo  8  clrcumJunar  night  in  December 
and  the  lO-day  exercUe  of  Apollo  9.  the  V  S 
manned     space     night     program     has     been 
marching  Inexorably  and  successfully  toward 
Its   goal    of   landing   men   on    the   m'i>on    and 
returning  them  safely  to  earth    Rebounding 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  19«7  Are.  Apollo  has 
been  demonstrating  a  technical  and  manage- 
ment capability  that  Is  truly  astounding  the 
world  and  capturing  its  imagination 

Although  Apollo  9  lacked  some  of  the 
public  appeal  of  a  lunar  mission,  it  was 
actually  the  most  technically  complex  and 
dimcult  mission  yet  Hown  bv  man  in  space 
Col  James  McDlvltt.  mission  commander; 
Col.  David  Scott,  command  module  pilot  and 
Rusty  Schwelckart,  lunar  module  pilot,  took 
the  Apollo  system  over  this  most  difficult 
hurdle  so  far  with  a  flawless  Sight  It  is 
perhaps  ironic  that  the  only  serious  uUtches 
in  Apollo  9  were  not  In  any  of  its  complex 
mechanical  systems  but  In  the  frailty  of 
man  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather. 

M.*CNIF1CENT    PMPORMANCE 

The  colds  )f  the  crew  that  delaved  the 
Apollo  9  launch  by  three  days  and  rhe  stormy 
Atlantic  weather  that  p^jstponed  its  recovery- 
for  90  min  could  not  detract  from  the 
ma<nlflcent  performance  of  the  flrst  complete 
lunar  landing  spacecraft  system.  Us  crew 
and  the  ,?round  support  establishment  In 
fact,  the  delay  moving  the  recovery  area 
farther  s»juth  into  calmer  seas  gave  the  world 
Its  most  dramatic  view  to  date  of  a  manned 
spacecraft  floatlnk;  down  on  Its  main  chutes 
to  splash  down  within  television  camera 
range  of  the  Navy  aircraft  carrier  Guadal- 
canal 

Biggest  achievement  of  Apollo  9  was  of 
course,  the  flight  testing  of  the  Grumman 
.unar  mcKlule  through  its  full  range  of  lunar 
maneuver  requirements  short  of  actual  land- 
ing The  perrormance  of  the  LM  on  this 
initial  test  flii^ht  was  remarkable  for  It 
repre3ents  a  .'ourth  generation  of  manned 
spacecraft  ,uid  the  flrst  sDectflcfUlv  designed 
u:>  operate  soleiy  m  the  environment  ol  space 
It  was  .ilso  -.he  flrst  test  in  space  of  the  lunar 
-ar.dln^  suit  and  portable  life-support  system 
with  which  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  are 
scheduled  to  walk  and  work  on  the  lunar 
surface  These  systems,  too.  established  the 
validity  of  their  design  and  operational  con- 
cept for  the  tasks  ahead. 

Less   spectacular   than    the   Apollo    flights 
but    equally    impressive,    is    the    manner    In 
which    the   Kennedy   Space   Center    team    is 
operating  Its  vertical  assembly  and  checkout 
complex.  Even  before  Apollo  9  had  completed 
Its  Might,  the  Apollo  10  stack,  mounted  on  Its 
mobile  launcher   was  dragged  bv  the  gigantic 
crawler  out  of  the  Vehicle  Assembly  Building 
iVAB'    into   position    for    launch    from    Pad 
39B    Meanwhile,  the  stack   jf  Apollo  11  hard- 
ware  is  already   well   InUj  assembly  and  can 
be  ready  soon  for  launch  from  Pad  39A   This 
smooth  and  swift  assembly  and  checkout  op- 
eration has  proved  the  validity  of  the  original 
vertical  assembly  concept— a  daring  Innova- 
tion   when    It    was    flrst    proposed    nearly    a 
decade  ago  It  also  has  given  NASA  the  opera- 
tional flexibility  to  speed  the  lunar  landing 
by  launching  Apollo  U  before  No    10  If  this 
appears    prudent    after    the    data    from    the 
recent   flight    Is   analyzed     Without   the   two 
launch   pads  and   the  capacity  of   the  VAB 
NASA  would  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  in 
sequence  no  matter  what  advantages  might 
accrue  from  a  reshuffle 
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program  has  built  a  vast  technical  founda- 
tion for  space  exploration  and  operations 
that  extends  far  beyond  a  lunar  landing  mis- 
sion The  faclUtle*  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Houston  and  HunUvllle.  plus  the 
vast  industrial  and  .tclenuflc  network  that 
supports  them,  have  grown  into  a  unique 
major  national  resource  that  simply  dldn  t 
exist  anywhere  In  the  world  at  the  beginnlne 
'f  this  decade 

Even  while  its  attention  Is  riveted  on  the 
specta<-ular  flights  of  Apc.llo  carrying  man  out 
"f  his  terrestrial  environment,  this  nation 
must  decide  what  it  will  do  with  the  enor- 
mous capability  It  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  these  nilsslon.s. 

The  present  pinnacle  of  space  exploration 
was  reached  as  a  result  of  decisions  made 
.seven  and  eight  years  ago  The  decisions  on 
where  we  go  beyond  the  lunar  landing  should 
have  been  made  several  years  ago  Instead 
they  have  been  postponed  until  now  the  need 
:s  so  acute  that,  despite  the  success  of  Apollo 
the  nation's  speace  program  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  sterile  decline  In  the  decade  ahead 

Some  -small  but  significant  decisions  must 
be    made    immediately    In    the    Fiscal    1970 
budget    now    before    Congress    to    avoid    the 
inevitability    of    decay    In    the    next    decade 
These  are  simply  flnger-ln-the-dlke  types  of 
emergency  funding  to  keep  key  deveiopmen- 
programs   afloat     They   cannot    wait   for    the 
Agnew-DuBrld^'e-Lalrd-Palne      program      to 
emerge  next  fall  for  the  Fiscal  1971   budget 
The   past    leaders   of   this   nation   had   the 
foresight  and  courage  to  lav  a  bold  and  sound 
foundation  to  achieve  pre-eminence  on  this 
vast   new  frontier  of  technology    Those  now 
exercising  leadership  must  make  the  decision 
whether  to  build  on  these  foundation.-,  or  to 
let  them  crumble  and  decay  into  an  historical 
relic  of  what   this   nation  might   have  been. 

RilBEKT  HOTZ 


March  20,  1969 


BAR  FEDERAL  AID  TO  INSTl'I'U- 
TIONS  PERMITTING  SEGREGATED 
•BLACK  STUDieS"  AND  HOUSING 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


DECISIONS    .VEEDED 

It    Should    be    apparent    to    the   American 
public  and  its  Congress  now  that  the  Apollo 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  expressing  my 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
aid  to  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  permits  racially  segregated 
courses  of  studies  and  housing  accom- 
modations for  black  students  only. 

The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 

March  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H   Finch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secret.ary  I  am  writing  to 
you  with  respect  to  the  Implementation  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
your  Department  I  ,^in  particularly  concerned 
with  the  esuibllshinent  of  separate  programs 
fcr  minority  group  studenus  m  Institutions 
of  higher  education  receiving  Federal  flnan- 
cla;  .lAilslance 

As  you  may  knuw.  I  sponsored  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  managed  Its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  En- 
actment of  Title  VI  of  that  Act  marked  the 
culmination  of  many  vears  of  arduous  and 
dedicated  work  by  those  who  firmly  beUeve 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  flnan- 
cially  support  segregation  and  other  dis- 
crimination on  racial  grounds.  The  Consti- 
tution precludes  direct  racial  discrimination 
or  segregation  by  Federal.  State  or  local  gov- 


ernments Title  VI  prohlbiu  indirect  support 
of  such  discrimination  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  operation  of  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Institute  at  Antloch  College.  Yellow 
Springs.  Ohio,  challenge*  the  national  policy 
expressed  in  Title  VI  In  his  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 19.  1969,  to  your  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Antloch  College.  James  P.  Dixon 
ackriowledges  that  the  Afro- American  Studies 
institute  U  not  open  and  available  to  all 
students  without  regard  to  their  race  or 
color  He  also  Indicates  that  racial  restric- 
tions favoring  black  students  to  the  exclusion 
of  white  students  have  been  applied  to 
dormitory  accommodations  to  those  en- 
rolled in  the  Institute  program.  In  addi- 
tion, President  Dixon  makes  the  following 
statement  In  replying  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation explaining  the  policy  of  Antloch 
College  In  this  matter: 

•We  are  dealing  here  with  a  delicate  .md 
crucial    question.    I    have    no    doubt    that    a 
literal  Interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  \n 
without  taking  into  account  the  special  con- 
text of  an  educational  Institution  and   par- 
ticularly   one    that    is    experimental,    might 
have  the  result  that  black  students  would  be 
denied  the  specification  of  their  educational 
needs  because  they  were  black.  For  this  in- 
terpretation to  hold,  in  my  view,  would  be  i 
great    tragedy    and    a   genuine    intrusion    if 
public  policy  into  the  academic  community  • 
President   Nlxons  reply  obviously  falls   to 
meet   the   legal   objections  of  Title  VI    This 
conclusion  is  manifest  if  one  would  consider 
a    similar    course    of    instruction    open    and 
available  solely  to  while  students.  Slmllarlv 
separate  housing   in  a   university  or  colleee 
receiving  Federal   .ud  in   which  only  whites 
could    be   assigned   and    all    blacks   excluded 
further  demonstrates  the  basic  conflict  with 
our  national  goals. 

You  have  done  well  to  give  officials  of 
Antloch  College  another  chance  to  rectify 
this  situation  The  national  policy,  .«  ex'- 
preased  in  Title  VI.  is  opposed  to  the  fostering 
Of  two  separate  societies,  black  and  white  by 
means  of  Federal  financial  assistance  '  in 
1964  the  Congress  recognized  that  'separate 
but  equal-  can  never  be  equal.  I  am  conn- 
dent  that  you  will  Implement  the  clear  state- 
ment of  national  purpose  expressed  In 
present  Federal  law.  Indeed.  I  believe  duty 
compels  you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emanufl  Cixler. 

Chairman. 


CALIFORNIA  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DISPUTE 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALUORHXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speakeir,  the  April 
1  issue  of  Look  magazine  includes  an 
article  relating  to  a  California  labor- 
management  dispute  which  has  assumed 
national  implications.  Mr.  E.  L.  "Ted" 
Barr.  Jr..  of  Sanger.  Calif.,  president  of 
the  California  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit 
League,  has  wired  the  editors  of  Look 
magazine  in  response  to  their  article 
and  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  telegram 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barr  and  constitu- 
ents of  my  district  I  am  placing  the  con- 
tents of  this  telegram  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

It  U  a  frightening  and  shocking  thing 
When,  m  the  face  of  the  record,  a  responsible 
national  magazine  such  aa  Look  glveo  the 
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credibility  It  does  to  the  false  "non-violent" 
pre&chments  of  Cesar  Chavez. 

It  Is  equally  shocking  that  Loolc  would 
permit  the  use  of  Its  columns  for  Mr.  Chavez 
to  challenge  the  Integrity  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government 
Itself 

But  the  editors  of  Look  do  not  bear  the 
.sole  responsibility  for  Mr.  Chavez"  latest 
diatribe  because  Mr.  Chavez  has  been  hack- 
ing away  with  his  phony  campaign  for  so 
long  norw  that  thousands  of  people  have 
come  \io  believe  him  notwithstanding  the 
lalslty  of  his  crusade.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  been  taken  In  by  Mr.  Chavez,  however, 
might  expect  that  responsible  editors  virould 
check  their  facts  for  themselves. 

The  Chavez  Interview  In  Look  Is  a  falsely 
pious  disclaimer  from  violence  which  Just 
doesn't  stand  up  in  view  of  the  terror  tac- 
tics visited  upon  the  grocery  outlets  of  this 
nation  which  handle  California  table  grapes. 

For  example,  last  October  24,  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that  three  A  &  P  food 
stores  In  the  greater  New  York  area  had 
been  fire  bombed  the  previous  night  by  un- 
known vandals.  Two  store  employees  were 
burned,  one  seriously.  The  city's  chief  fire 
marshal  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  one 
fact  which  linked  all  these  and  two  earlier 
bombings  was  that  all  were  selling  California 
table  grapes,  all  had  been  picketed  and  all 
had   been  warned  not  to  sell  the  grapes. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chavez  and  UTWOC.  by 
their  own  admission,  are  totally  allied  In 
their  boycott  and  organizing  efforts  with  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the 
Third  World  Uberatlon  FYont  axis  now  tear- 
ing apart  college  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try. Normal  democratic  processes  are  not 
good  enough  for  these  radical  organizations, 
and  they  aren't  good  enough  for  UFWOC 
either. 

Mr.  Chavez"  challenge  to  the  President  is 
even  more  irresponsible,  If  that  Is  pKJsslble, 
because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  President 
Nixon  has  asked  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  lus  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assemble  the 
facts  on  the  farm  labor  dispute  in  order  that 
his  Administration  n:ilght  participate  in  seek- 
ing a  jtLst  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr  Chavez  doesn't  want  a  solution,  how- 
ever, unless  it  Is  on  his  terms.  He  doesn't 
want  a  Presidential  Task  Force  Involved  be- 
cause he  doesn"t  want  the  truth  knovm  by 
the  American  people  and  their  law  making 
representatives. 

We  hope  that  the  editors  of  Look  vrtll  delve 
a  bit  deeper  into  the  story  and  bring  to 
their  readers  the  real  truth  about  the  Cali- 
fornia table  grape  industry  and  its  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  involved  to  the  na- 
tional consumer  economy,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  matters  discussed  in  Mr.  Barr's 
telegram  be  studied,  not  only  by  the  edi- 
tors of  Look,  but  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  gCTieral  public. 


DeMGLAVS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    K£W    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  our 
world  are  exposed  to  serious  criticism 
because  of  dissident  minorities,  I  think 
it  fitting  and  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  young  people  whose  ideals  and  be- 
havior merit  strong  recognition.  The  In- 
ternational  Order   of   DeMolay,    which 
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this  -week  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary, 
is  composed  of  just  this  type  of  outstand- 
ing young  men. 

The  International  Order  of  DeMolay 
■was  founded  on  March  18,  1919,  by  Prank 
S.  Land.  Beginning  with  a  membership 
of  only  nine  teenagers,  its  strong  founda- 
tion and  goal  of  building  better  citizens 
enabled  it  to  grow  to  an  organization  of 
great  size  and  status.  It  now  enjoys  a 
membership  of  166,000  young  men  of 
ages  14  to  21  in  over  2,500  chapters 
throughout  the  world. 

This  continued  growth  of  the  DeMolay 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Masonic 
bodies  who  sponsor  the  individual  chap- 
ters, and  provide  advice  and  facilities  for 
the  members  to  utilize.  It  was  a  Mason, 
Frank  Marshall,  who  wrote  the  impres- 
sive ritual  which  composes  the  initiatorj- 
and  DeMolay  degrees,  providing  the  par- 
ticipants with  a  sense  of  fidelity  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  virtues  upheld  by  the 
order. 

The  ideals  which  are  grasped  by  De- 
Molays — loyalty  and  service  to  God  and 
their  fellow  man — create  in  them  a  sta- 
bility and  purpose,  and  help  them  to  be- 
come responsible  and  confident  citizens. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  owm 
State  of  New  Hampshire  there  are  23  ac- 
tive DeMolay  chapters  performing  vital 
services  for  their  communities  through 
self -Improvement  and  good  citizenship.  I 
salute  and  congratulate  them  for  their 
efforts,  and  thank  them  for  their  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  their  communities, 
their  State,  their  Natjpn,  and  their  world. 
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STRENGTHEN  THE  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  longtime  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
glad  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the 
statement,  "Strengthen  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Assistance  Program,"  of  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  council. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  read  this  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  U.S.  efforts  to 
assist  the  developing  nations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  these  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  APTr-CIO 
executive  council  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 
Strengthen  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
Program 
(Statement  bv  the  AFI^CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil, Bal  Harbour.  Fla..  Feb.  24.  1969) 

"The  security  and  freedom  of  our  country 
requires  a  variety  of  efforts — political,  diplo- 
matic, economic,  military,  cultural,  and  hu- 
manitarian. In  this  realization.  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  alike  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  rallying  our  na- 
tion for  generous  assistance  in  various  forms, 
particularly  to  the  developing  countries. 
Without  the  successes  which  have  been 
achieved  in  the  pursuit  of  this  course,  im- 
portant areas,  now  centers  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  advancing  social  justice,  would  to- 
day be  pockets  of  political  chaos  and  pawns 


in    the    hands   of   aggressors    bent    on    world 
domination. 

Over  the  years,  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  shortcomings  manifested  in  carrying  out 
the  nation's  vast  foreign  assistance  program. 
Certain  lessons  could  be  learned  only 
through  practical  experience  By  and  large. 
little  time  was  lost  In  improving  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  reducing  the  chances 
of  misuse  of  help  to  a  minimum.  On  the 
whole,  the  AID  program  and  its  hum.inl- 
tarlan  endeavors  have  been  a  great  credit  to 
the  American  j>eop;e. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  contributed  more  th.\n 
any  other  country  to  help  the  developine 
nations  get  on  their  feet.  Thus.  India.  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines  and  T^irkey  were  en- 
abled to  have  harvests.  Every  one  of  the  hf- 
teen  nations  which  received  84'~;,  of  AIDs 
economic  assistance  last  year  can  attest  to 
Its  effectiveness  in  helping  them  achieve 
self-sustaining  growth — economic  progress, 
advances  in  health,  education  and  the  build- 
ing of  democratic  institutions 

Moreover,  in  helping  others,  o-ar  country 
has  also  helped  itself  Last  year,  98 ""T  of 
.AID'S  commodity  requirements  were  Ameri- 
can-purchased and  9K;  of  its  total  expendi- 
tures were  made  in  the  U.S.  PL.  480  appro- 
priations, which  are  a  rather  r.ubstantl.il 
part  of  the  development  .assistance  program, 
have  been  a  source  of  significant  support 
for  the  income  of  our  nation"£  farmers. 

Despite  these  constructive  results,  recent 
years  have  witnessed  considerable  criticism 
and  opposition  to  the  continuation  af  our 
country's  development  assistance  program 
.and  projects.  Much  of  the  criticism  'n.is  n  * 
basis  in  fact  and  is  unfair. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  falsely  charged 
that  AID  has  discouraged  private  Investments 
in  development  assistance  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  in  regard  to  the  developing 
countries,  American  private  investors  have 
not  been  in  step  with  the  "wealth  and 
vigor"  of  our  country's  financial  community. 
In  order  to  improve  this  picture.  AIDs  Pri- 
vate Resource  Development  Service  has  been 
encouraging  and  supporting  with  guaran- 
tees a  number  of  private  undertakings  in 
the  developing  countries.  Setting  up  a  new. 
separate  and  parallel  agency  to  foster  such 
private  Investments  would  only  lead  to  con- 
fusion and  conflict.  We  must  realize  that, 
though  private  investment  can  and  should 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  developing  countries, 
it  can  only  be  supplemental  to  and  not  be 
a  substitute  for  the  government  assistance 
program. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  very  success 
of  this  assistance  program  makes  its  con- 
tinuation vmnecessary  and  that  its  mission 
lias  been  fulfilled.  Others,  embittered  by  the 
failure  of  our  Allies  to  help  us  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  have  turned  to  neolsolatlonlsm.  Still 
others  are  demanding  that  our  country  re- 
duce drastically  its  world  responsibilities  and 
ttop  helping  others  In  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  some  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

Just  as  America  cannot  long  enjoy  peace 
and  freedom  in  a  world  ridden  with  totali- 
tarian dictators  bent  on  global  conquest  and 
domination,  so  our  covmtry  cannot  long 
remain  prosperous  in  a  world  steeped  in  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  disease.  No  one  can  deny 
that  famine  and  poverty  are  still  a  massive 
peril  in  many  parts  of  the  world  What  is 
more,  by  now  it  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  poverty  is  not  necessarily  due  to  lack 
of  natural  and  human  resources,  but  is  rather 
the  result  of  a  failure  to  use  adequately  and 
effectively  the  potential  resources  at  hand. 
On  a  world  scale.  80'~c  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  90  "7  of  the  human  resources  are 
today  untapped.  In  this  situation,  our  coun- 
try ■R'lth  its  great  technological  expertise  and 
Industrial  capacity  can  render  enormous  as- 
sistance to  the  expansion  of  world  economic 
development  and  human  well-being.  There 
is    no    better    road    to    the    elimination    of 
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pKJverty,  dlaeuae  and  '.(fnorance  which  are  so 
Mslduoualy  exploited  by  the  Communlsta  In 
their  drive  for  world  power 

The  US  has  provided  only  0  8S"'n  of  Its 
national  income  for  overseas  economic  aa- 
ilatance-  a  lower  prop.TU.  n  than  the  0  93  T, 
expended  on  the  average  by  the  sixteen  In- 
dustrlaily  developed  countries  which  con- 
stitute the  Development  Assistance  Ciim- 
mlttee  DAC  i  Hence  no  one  can  reasonably 
maintain  that  our  foreign  assistance  program 
has  b«-en  a  drain  on  our  nations  resources 
and  capacities  for  dealing  with  Its  pressing 
urban  and  other  dcmestlc  problems  No 
doubt,  our  country  can  do  much  more  In 
the  realm  of  development  asaUtance  while 
Improving  our  domestic  conditions. 

We  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  not  particularly 
concerned  with  what  new  name  the  new  Ad- 
ministration might  give  our  nation's  devel- 
opment assistance  agency  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  chase  novelty  for  the  sake  of  novelty 
Sound  improvements  can  be  made  only  m 
the  basl.s  of  experience  and  without  hesita- 
tion to  take  oew  steps  for  meeting  changed 
or  new  situations  However,  the  Executive 
Council  win  oppose  vigorously  all  move* — 
regardless  of  their  guise — to  sap  the  strength 
or  to  alter  the  basic  nature  of  AID  by  "re- 
structuilng"  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
It  of  lt«-»ltal  functions  We  hope,  In  this 
connecu  m,  that  President  Nixon  will  utilize 
the  great  opp<jrtunlty  he  has  to  exercise  en- 
ergetic Initiative  and  leadership  In  overcom- 
ing the  tacit  and  explicit  lack  of  concern  In 
certain  sections  of  our  population  for  the 
less  developed  countries 

Towards  enabling  our  country  to  fuiflll 
ever  more  effectively  Its  world  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  promoting  freedom,  peace 
and  social  Justice,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
C<3uncll  urges  that 

(  1 )  Regardless  of  the  new  najne  which  the 
overseas  devel-  pment  aasl.star.ce  program  will 
have  the  organization  should  pursue  the 
essential  purpose  and  preserve  the  basic 
structure  of  AID  so  as  not  to  divert  It  of  Its 
vital  fur.ctlon.s 

2  The  overseas  development  assistance 
prigram  should  be  given  greater  authority 
and  stability  of  funding  through  biennial 
Congresslona:  appropriations 

1 3  The  Director  of  the  new  organization 
should  be  made  in  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  .Assistance  Cooperation  In  order 
to  .*trep.gt.^^»n  it.s  jtaKr.i_-r\t\;  enl;  ince  Its  mc- 
blUty  of  operations  and  reduce  the  frustra- 
tions of  bureaucratic  red  tape 

I  4  The  new  agency's  career  service  should 
be  improved  bv  according  Its  working  staff 
the  *ame  status  and  prerogatives  as  enjoyed 
by  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State 

'  5  For  reasons  both  of  national  Interest 
and  humanitarian  concern"  and  also  "for  the 
practical  mutuality  of  Its  beneflts"  the  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance pnjgram  should  equal  no  less  than 
one  percent  of  5ur  national  Income. 

6'  In  line  with  the  alms  and  spirit  of 
Title  IX  of  the  US  Foreign  Assistance  Act  it 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  help  to 
demix-ratlc  Irutltutlons  ax:d  social  projects 
I  education  research,  cultural  exchanges,  co- 
operatives, trade  unions,  etc  i  even  after 
countries  become  economically  viable  that 
IS,  seir-sustalning  with  respect' to  capital  as- 
sistance on  liberal  terms 

'■?)  To  insure  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
petjpie.  rather  than  any  privileged  minority 
m  the  developing  countries,  are  the  primary 
be::er-.cia.-les  of  American  asslsunce.  Increas- 
ing emphisls  should  be  put  on  expanding 
the  activities  of  organizations  like  the  AIFLD. 
.\.ALC.  and  AAFLI  which  promote  the  build- 
ing of  democratic  Institutions  (free  trade 
unions,  cooperatives,  private  local  Impact 
projects,  etc  I 

i8'  Military  assistance  and  aid  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  should  be  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  leglslaUve  enact- 
ment 
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NATIONAL  BOYS'  CLUBS  WEEK 
MARCH    16-22,    1969 


March  20,  1969 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Sp.>akor,  the  eight 
branches  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Greater 
Washington  now  .serving  7,000  young- 
sters in  the  Metropolitan  WashinKton 
area  will  celebrate  National  Bovs'  Club 
Wet-k  March  16  throuKh  22 

A  member  of  Boy.s'  Clubs  of  America 
•since  1923,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Greater 
Washington  is  only  one  of  800  clubs 
throuKhout  the  Nation  who  will  honor 
their  youth  for  participation  in  "juvenile 
decency"— the  ven,-  opposite  of  delin- 
quency: the  sum  total  of  all  the  positive 
things  that  Boys'  Club  n^.embers  accom- 
pli.sh  through  the  leadership  and  Loiid- 
ance  of  their  local  Boys'  Club  These 
youngsters  practice  juvenile  decency 
everyday  but  you  do  iku  hear  about 
them— thev  d.i  not  get   into  trouble. 

Boys'  Club  Week  is  Just  one  reminder 
tliat  while,  indeed,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  bad  boy,  they  are  relatively  few 
And,  more  Important,  we  should  also 
remember  that  there  are  many  millions 
mure  who  are    "good  kids" 

Prom  the  WTiite  House  on  down  to 
State  and  lix:al  government,  officials  will 
join  in  the  tribute,  while  headers  of  busi- 
ness and  many  fields  will  add  their  ap- 
plause 

In  a  recent  speech.  President  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon,  now  BCA  honorary  chair- 
man who  actively  served  4  years  as  BCA 
board  chairman,  had  this  to  say  about 
Boys' Clubs 

Of  ail  the  things  I  have  done,  nothing 
has  been  more  henrtwamilng.  nothing  has 
mea.it  more  to  me  than  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Bovs'  Clubs  of  America 

Jot  down  the  dates  on  your  calendar 
National  Boys'  Club  Week.  March  16  to 
22  It  IS  a  Ume  worth  noting 

And,  a  cause  worth  supporting. 


SECRET.\RY  SHL^TZ  STREAMLLNES 
M.\NPOWER  ORGANIZATIONS  TO 
IMPROVE  SERVICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


or  wi.sco.Nsi.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    March   20.  1969 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  major  Federal  agency, 
on  Its  own.  takes  important  steps  to  im- 
prove manai,'ement,  and  therebv  effi- 
ciency, throuKh  the  elimination  ofdupli- 
cation  and  consolidation  of  functions,  it 
certainly  deserves  piai.se  from  Congress. 

Such  was  the  action  taken  last  week 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  re- 
organization of  Its  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration In  announcinK  the  plan,  tiie  new 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Gt-orije  P  Shultz, 
noted  that  the  revi.sed  ortranizatiori 
should  eliminate  diffusion  of  authority 
duplication  of  effort,  and  unnecessary 
layers  of  administration  and  reporting 


practices  that  have  tended  to  insulate  na- 
tional officials  from  field  operations." 

These  are  commendable  objectives, 
these  are  ambitious  objectives,  they  are 
important  objectives — objectives  that 
should  be  reemphasized.  I,  therefore, 
under  unanimous  consent  place  into  the 
Record  Secretary  ShulU'  statement  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, a  .story  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Prank  Porter,  a  stoiT  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  Robert  B.  Sam- 
ple. Jr  ,  a  column  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  by  John  Herling,  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun : 

Statement  bv  the  Secretary 
The  Manpower  Admlnl.stratlon  of  the  De- 
partment (if  Labor  Is  being  reorganized  to 
j)r  Jvlde  I'llectlve  manpower  services  to  the 
.Nation  through  a  sound  system  of  manage- 
ment and  improved  communications 

The  new  Manpower  AdnilnLstration  will  de- 
centriillze  [is  functions,  give  more  authority 
to  regional  offices,  and  eliminate  excessive 
lines  of  communication  between  Washington 
and  the  fleld 

The  new  plan  of  action  .should  eliminate 
diffusion  of  authority,  duplication  of  ef- 
fort, and  unnecessary  layers  of  administra- 
tive and  reporting  practices  that  have  tended 
to  insulate  national  officials  from  fleld  op- 
erations and  to  delay  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

These  revisions  should  speed  the  delivery 
of  services  costing  over  $2  billion  to  the  per- 
sons and  organizations  that  the  Manpower 
.Administration  is  designed  to  serve 

For  example,  suppose  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration here  authorizes  a  Job  training 
project  in  a  certain  State.  Under  the  prior  ar- 
rangement the  authorization  would  tjTJically 
go  through  a  national  bureau,  two  separate 
regional  directors,  a  district  ofBce,  and  then  to 
the  State 

Under  the  new  Administration,  the  au- 
thorization will  begin  at  one  regional  office 
and  then  pass  directly  to  the  State 

It  Is  logical  to  integrate  training  and 
employment  That  is  being  done  A  new  unit. 
The  United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service,  is  iii,.s|gned  responsibility  for  the  em- 
ployment, work-experience,  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  Department. 

That  combines  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Work  Training  Programs  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

We  further  strengthen  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration by  vesting  dally  operating  re- 
sponsibility m  the  .Manpower  Administrator, 
thereby  permitting  the  .Assistant  Secretary  to 
give  greater  attention  to  policy  formulation 
and  to  executive  direction  of  the  Manpower 
.Administration. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Service,  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service.  Farm  Labor  and 
Rural  Manpower  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

The  reorganization  will  be  effective  on 
Monday,  March  17,  in  Washington,  and  In 
the  regions  on  -March  21 


[From  the  Washington  (DC)  Post. 
Mar     14.    1969 1 
Job   Pi-acement   Reorcanizatio.n   Set   by 
Shultz 
(By  Frank  C  Porter) 
Secrttary  of  Labt)r  George  P    Shultz  an- 
nounced   a    structural    overhaul    of    the    $2- 
binion-a-year  .Manpower  Administration  yes- 
terday to  facilitate  better  dellverv  of  its  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation  s  disadvantaged  and  hard- 
coie  unemployed. 

A  similar  though  far  from  Identical  re- 
organization ;)lan  was  offered  by  Shultz's 
predecessor.  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  last  fall  It  was 
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rebuffed  by  President  Johnson  after  strong 
opposition  developed  at  the  state  and  local 
level. 

As  a  result,  Wlrtz  offered  to  resign.  There 
were  reports  that  the  opposition  had  been 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Shultz  plan  Incorporates  the  most 
controversial  feature  of  the  earlier  proposal 
by  merging  the  Job  placement  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (BES) 
with  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs. 
The  combined  operation  will  be  called  the 
US.  Training  and  Employment  Service. 

Where  Wlrtz  had  stirred  the  enmity  of  a 
Federal-state  BES  bureaucracy  Jealous  of  Its 
relative  autonomy,  Shultz  apparently  won 
acquiescence  and  supixirt  through  a  series  of 
discussions  with  leaders  from  Congress,  exec- 
utive agencies.  Employment  Security  work- 
ers, labor,  employers  and  veterans'  groups. 

The  other  half  of  BES,  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service,  will  now  operate  as  a  sep- 
arate entity  reporting  directly  to  the  Man- 
power .Administrator. 

Tlie  new  plan  consolidates  both  a  multi- 
plicity of  staffs  at  the  top  of  the  organization 
and  a  variety  of  bureaus  at  some  2000  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

The  result,  .said  Shultz.  is  "a  single  line 
to  the  field""  from  Washington  and  one-stop 
centers  where  the  whole  range  of  Manpower 
.Admlnlstraticin  programs  can  be  tailored  to 
the  individual   rather  than  vice  versa. 

In  a  separate  ftatement.  President  Nixon 
.-.aid  the  reform  ""pens  the  door  to  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  and  an  elimination  of 
those  phases  of  the  program  which  have 
proved  both  inefficient  and  ineffective  In 
ineeting  the  problem  of  Job  training." 

The  Job  Corps  presently  Is  operated  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  the 
President  has  Indicated  It  will  be  moved  to 
the  Manpower  Administration  as  part  of  his 
policy  to  consolidate  training  programs  with- 
in a  single  agency 

Shultz  declined  to  .specify  what  changes 
might  be  made  In  the  controversial  Job 
Corps  program,  saying  that  they  are  still 
under  study. 

Shultz  said  everyone,  including  Wlrtz  and 
lormer  Manpower  Administrator  Stanley 
Ruttenberg.  felt  the  present  system  Is  un- 
workable  and   should   be   reorganized. 

He  produced  an  organizational  chart  of 
the  present  manpower  setup — a  baffling  maze 
of  boxes  and  lines — and  observed  that  Arnold 
Weber,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 
had  said  it  looked  like  "a  wiring  diagram 
lor  a  perpetual  motion  machine." 

A  chart  of  the  revamped  organization 
Shultz  also  furnished  looked  cleaner  and 
simpler  although  some  reporters  professed 
skepticism  about  the  difference. 

Shultz  said  his  plan  differs  from  the  Wlrtz 
proposal  In  that  it  provides  both  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower  and  a  Manpower 
.Administration,  the  first  to  serve  primarily 
as  a  policymaker  and  the  latter  as  operational 
head 

Another  difference,  he  said,  is  the  special 
attention  given  to  veterans  and  farm  labor 
by  assigning  separate  staff  functions  to  both 
areas 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1969) 

Nixon  Approves  Consolujation  or  U.S. 

Manpower  Programs 

(By  Robert  B,  Sample,  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  13. — President  Nixon 
announced  today  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Labor  Department's  manpower  services  In 
;in  effort  to  sharpen  his  Administration's 
attack  on  poverty  and  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. 

The  principal  architect  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz, 
who  explained  the  changes  at  a  White  House 
itnetins;  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shultz  has  thus  succeeded  where  his 
Iiredece.s.sor.  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  failed.  Mr. 
Wlrtz  tried  to  bring  order  to  the  Govern- 
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ment's  scattered  manpower  retraining  pro- 
grams, but  his  plans,  similar  In  many  respects 
to  those  announced  today,  were  blocked  by 
President  Johnson  after  a  bitter  dispute  last 
November.  Mr.  WlKz  offered  to  resign  shortly 
afterward. 

GOAL  or  reorganization 

In  general,  the  changes  are  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  "delivery"  of  the  Government "s 
manpower  programs  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  them — business  and 
labor  organizations,  local  and  state  govern- 
ments and.  ultimately,  the  unemployed.  The 
reorganization  is  Intended  to  reduce  red  tape, 
paperwork  and  the  number  of  bureaucratic 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  build  effective 
manpower  programs  on  the  local  level. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  manpower 
programs  spending  $2-5  billion  annually, 
funded  separately  by  Congress  and  scattered 
among  five  different  Federal  agencies.  Today"s 
reorganization  encompasses  only  the  man- 
power efforts  of  where  the  Department  of 
Labor,  where  the  bulk  of  the  retraining  pro- 
grams are  concentrated,  and  does  not  affect 
those  in  other  agencies. 

The  three  most  Important  moves  would  do 
the  follo'wlng: 

Give  the  department's  manpower  Admin- 
istrator full  operational  authority  for  all 
manpower  programs — authority  that  he 
divided  with  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  old  arrangement; 

Eliminate  several  more  administrative 
layers  by  establishing  a  single  line  of  au- 
thority between  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istrator and  the  department's  field  offices  in 
eight  geographic  regions  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

Establish  a  single  new  office — to  be  called 
the  United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service — to  oversee  the  activities  of  eight 
separate  training  programs  as  well  as  the 
recruitment  and  Job-placement  functions  of 
the  old  United  States  Employment  Service, 
which   has  now  been   eliminated. 

Officials  are  particularly  hopeful  that  the 
new  "direct  line"'  between  the  bureaucracy 
here  and  the  field  offices  will  do  much  to 
Improve  morale  locally  and  to  speed  the 
execution  of  manpower  programs. 

Under  the  old  system,  for  example,  a  man- 
power project  in,  say,  Kentvicky  would  not 
only  require  authorization  from  the  Man- 
power Administration  In  Washington  but. 
typically,  from  the  now-aboUshed  Bureau 
of  Work-Training  Programs  here,  from  two 
separate  regional  directors  and  from  a  district 
office.  Only  then  would  the  state  be  able 
to   start    actual   retraining. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator In  Washlng^ton  would  continue 
to  Issue  general  policy  guidelines,  but  re- 
gional administrators  would  have  full  au- 
thority to  approve  and  undertake  specific 
retraining  projects  with  state  and  local 
officials. 

Accordingly,  state  government,  state  em- 
ployment services  and  antlpoverty  com- 
munity action  agencies  seeking  Federal  help 
in  providing  jobs  for  the  poor  would  have 
for  the  first  time,  a  single  line  of  com- 
munications to  Washington. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  United 
States  Training  and  Employment  Service 
Is  vewed  by  officials  as  an  equally  important 
step.  The  object  of  the  move  is  to  bring 
under  one  roof,  again  for  the  first  time,  the 
programs  that  train  a  man  for  a  job  and 
the  agencies  that  find  a  Job  for  the  man 

Among  the  programs  Incorporated  Into 
the  new  unit  are  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act:  New  Careers:  Operation 
Mainstream;  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 
the  Work  Incentive  Program:  Apprentice- 
ship Outreach:  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  for  hard-core  slum  areas,  and 
Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector, 
which  Is  administered  In  conjunction  with 
the    National    Alliance    for    Businessmen. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News) 

Manpower  Shvetle 

(By  John  Herling) 

With  the  full  power  of  the  White  House 
behind  them.  Labor  Secretary  Shultz  and 
.Assistant  Secretary  Arnold  Weber  have 
achieved  a  reorganization  of  the  %2  billion 
Manpower  .Administration 

The  Shultz-Weber  plan  differs  in  no  es- 
sential respect  from  that  proposed  by  Labor 
Secretary  Wlrtz  and  Stanley  Ruttenberg  last 
fall  under  the  previous  administration  Un- 
ftrtunately,  however.  Messr".  Wlrtz  and  Rut- 
tenberg not  only  lacked  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  but  LBJ's  personal  displeasure 
with  the  Labor  Secretary  last  fall  led  to  his 
undercutting  the  plan.  This  scandalous  per- 
formance had  been  hinted  at  in  January,  but 
in  the  two  months  since.  Mr.  John.'^on's  curl- 
otisly  destructive  role  has  been  ;is  nearly 
confirmed  as  such  things  can  be. 

.At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  Wirtz-Rut- 
tenberg  plan  had  been  proposed  despite  Its 
eventual  abortion  by  LBJ.  somewhat  .simpll- 
1  ed  the  task  of  Messrs.  Shtilt"  and  Weber. 
The  latter  not  only  could  refine  what  had 
been  previously  proposed,  but  could  profit 
by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors  with 
the  various  interest  groups  involved. 

President  Nixon  and  the  new  Manpower 
.Administration  "will  decentra'.ize  its  func- 
tions; a  single  line  of  authority  from  Wtish- 
Ington  to  the  field  will  be  established:  the 
regional  offices  will  assume  greater  respKDnsl- 
bllity;  the  overlapping  of  functions  among 
various  bureaus  will  largely  disappear" 

An  important  administrative  difference  be- 
tween the  Shultz-Weber  p^an  and  the  Wirtz- 
Ruttenberg  proposal  is  the  creation  of  a 
Manpower  .Administrator,  separate  from  but 
under  Assistant  Secretary  Weber.  As  a  result, 
the  latter  will  be  able  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  policy  formulation  and  to  executive 
direction  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

The  newly  created  Manpower  .Adminis- 
trator becomes  director  of  field  administra- 
tion. It  will  be  headed  by  Nicholas  Peet,  for- 
merly Oregon's  Commissioner  of  Employ- 
ment, who  supported  the  original  Wlrtz-Rut- 
tenberg  plan. 

Both  plans  had  arranged  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  peculiar  bureaucratic  empire, 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity, ( BES  I .  long  administered  by  Robert 
Goodwin.  Functions  previously  centered  in 
BES  have  been  separated  out  among  the  fol- 
lowing: Office  of  Controller  (in  charge  of 
Trust  Fund,  Budget  and  Financial  Control) ; 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Service;  the 
U.S.  Training  and  Employment  and  the  Office 
of  Policy  and  Evaluation.  This  dissolution  of 
BES  is  considered  Indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  reorganization. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Goodwin's  close  liaison 
with  the  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Security, 
.Administration — financed  out  of  BES  admin- 
istrative funds — had  undermined  efforts  at 
organization  and  policy  change,  dating  at 
least  back  to  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell.  In  his 
last  interview  with  me  Mr.  Mitchell  said  the 
thing  he  regretted  most  about  his  term  in 
office  was  not  to  have  cracked  down  on  Mr. 
Good'win's  BES.  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg, 
tho  doubtless  chafing,  could  do  nothing 
about  BES.  Finally,  in  the  sweep  of  the  great 
changes  in  departmental  responsibility  in 
the  manpower  l.eld.  Messrs.  Wirtz  and  Rut- 
tenberg. and  now  Messrs.  Shultz  and  Weber, 
made  their  move. 

At  the  White  House.  Mr.  Shultz  -Aas  a^ked 
to  account  for  his  success  in  overcoming  the 
historic  obsuicles  to  the  changes  he  has  now 
effected.  Said  he:  ""I  can  only  say  that  m 
develODing  our  ideas  and  talkin?  .-^botit  them 
we  did  consult  widely  with  the  Interstate 
Conference  group,  with  members  cf  the  Con- 
gress who  know  an  ?wlul  lot  .about  this,  and 
with  people  in  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  and, 
of  course,  with  the  governors.  " 
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II   appears  that   Secreuiry  fhultz  1,   very     dunng  the  paM  10  yearns  ui.  U)e  iiusbegot- 
rsuaslve  is  well  aa  competent  ,_„    ,,kii„»  ,„►,.,    .u    .      v.  .ov^bui, 
^                                t«ri  philosophy  that  shapes  our  foreign 
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SixoN  RE<>RO*Ni?An<iN   Plan  on 
Job-Trainixo  Octlined 
(By  Stephen  E  NordUnger) 
Washinoton,    March    13  — The    Nixon    ad- 
ministration   announced    today    a   major    re- 
organization of  the  Labor  Department's  man- 
power   pri>grams    as    part    uf    Its    attack    on 
poverty   and   hard-core    unemplf>yment    The 
reori?iin:zatlon    mainly   establishes   anew   the 
United    !^tates    Tralnlnj?    and     Employment 
Services,  which  will  cf>nsolldate  the  vast  ar- 
r.iy    nf    prt)grams    dealing    with    on-the-job 
training,     recruitment,     counseling      testing 
and  placement. 

A  total  or  t2  billion  a  year  Is  involved  In 
the  .iperatlon  of  these  proKrams  under  the 
department  s  Manpower  Administration 

The  reorganization  follows  the  lines  an- 
nounced but  quickly  suspended  last  fall  by 
the  Johnson  administration  because  of  pro- 
tests bv  ijcvernors  and  other  state  offlclals 

Cancellation  of  the  program  by  President 
Johnson  led  W  WUIard  Wlrtz.  former  Sec- 
rftarv  rrf  Labor,  to  offer  his  resignation  In 
me  cloBTng  weeks  of   the  administration 

Labor  department  offlclals  disclosed  that 
--.ome  careful  consultation  with  governors  iind 
pther  state  offlclals  had  won  over  the  former 
opponents  This  effort  to  ease  the  way  to  the 
reorganization  had  not  been  taken  before 
the  Johnson  administration  announced  Us 
plan  last  October.  It  was  reported 

EYE  ON     JOB    lORPS 

President  Nlxon.  In  a  statement  on  the 
reorganization,  indicated  that  the  change 
might  lead  to  a  revamping  of  the  controver- 
sial Job  Corps,  which  he  has  ordered  trans- 
: erred  :o  the  Labor  Department  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity 

This  administrative  relorm  opens  the 
door  to  reorganization  of  the  Job  Corps,  and 
an  elimination  of  those  phases  ut  the  pro- 
gram which  have  proved  both  inefficient  and 
ineffective  in  meeting  the  problem  of  Job 
training  '  the  President  said 

George  P  Shultz.  Secretary  of  Labor,  told  a 
news  conference  at  the  White  House  that  the 
fate  "t  the  Job  Corps  within  his  department 
had  not  yet  been  decided 

Mr  Shultz  Joined  President  Nlxon  earlier 
for  a  70-minute  meeting  with  George  Meany. 
president  of  "he  AFLr-C'IO.  According  to  the 
secretary  'he  discussion  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  including  foreign  policy, 
the  need  for  more  hoiising  and  iabor-man- 
agement  relations 

Under  the  reorj^anizatlon.  which  takes  ef- 
fect ML.nday  at  the  Washington  office  and 
March  ^4  in  the  rleld  offices,  the  major  pro- 
grams of  'he  United  .States  Employment 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Work-Training  Pro- 
grams win  be  transferred  to  the  major  new 
office  the  US  training  and  Employment 
Service 

The  iiffice  will  administer  on-the-job  train- 
ing under  rhe  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  as  well  .is  such  pnjgrams  a* 
New  Careers.  Operation  Mainstream,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  work  incentive  pro- 
grams .=ind  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Btisl- 
ness  Sector  with  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen. 


trade  policy 

Thl.s  policy  of  frtfr  trade  has  been  at 
cross- purijoses  with  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  by  exposing  our  Industries, 
mines,  farms,  and  their  workers  to  for- 
eign competition  that  derives  its  advan- 
tage almost  entirely  from  low  wages. 
While  we  strove  to  lift  our  own  economy 
to  higher  levels  through  a  variety  of  en- 
actment that  placed  higher  cost  bur- 
dens on  our  industries  and  reduced  their 
ability  to  compete,  we  tore  down  our  tar- 
iff, as  if  free  trade  would  dehver  us  into 
the  proml.sed  land  We  reduced  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  tariff  an  average  of 
about  80  percent,  Irom  roughly  50  per- 
cent to  just  above  10  percent,  during  the 
past  35  years. 

Today  we  are  bein?  swamped  by  im- 
ports of  con.sumer  coods  Industn,-  after 
industry  Is  feeling  the  bite  Not  only  tex- 
tiles and  steel,  but  numerous  other  prod- 
ucLs.  such  as  ula.ss,  footwear,  meat,  veg- 
etables, pottery,  hou.sehold  woods  of  all 
kinds.  con.sumer  electronics,  typewriters, 
sewing  machines,  automobiles 

Our  balance  of  trade  has  .suffered  much 
more  than  the  Department  of  Commerce 
press  releases  would  have  as  b«^heve   In- 
stead of  an  export  surplus  of  .some  $700 
to  $800  million  in  1968.  we  suffered  a  def- 
icit of  more  than  $3  billion   The  official 
outgivings  count  our  AID  and  food-for- 
peace    shipments    and    other    giveaway 
transactions     If   these   were   omitted,   as 
they  .should  be  if  our  trade  balance  is  to 
reflect  our  competitive  muscle,  our  weak 
position  would  be  .shown  in  its  true  light, 
Mr    Speaker,  I  have  spoken  at  length 
over   the  past   decade  on   the   folly   and 
shortsightedness    of    our    foreign    trade 
policy,    and    what    I    predicted    in    past 
years  we  now  .see  coming  true. 

There  is  one  sector,  however,  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  it  should 
have  Those  Members  of  this  body  who 
come  from  our  great  .seaport  cities  are 
aware  of  the  plight  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustrv  and  the  inexcusably  low  state  to 
which  we  have  permitted  it  to  fall  Others 
are  not  sufBclently  aware  of  the  facts. 

Because  ships  are  not  imported  and 
because  merchant  .shipping  is  a  .service 
and  not  a  commodity  our  merchant  ma 
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Exhibit   A     as  evidence   of   what   free 
trade  would  do  to  our  industries. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  it.  Our  inability 
to  compel*  does  not  arise  from  a  lower 
degree  of  producthnty  in  our  industries 
than  In  the  foreign  I  know  of  no  manu- 
facturing industry  In  which  our  output 
per  man-hour  or  man-year  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  our  foreign  competitors 
Very  often  we  cannot  compete  because 
our  lead  in  productivity  is  not  as  far 
ahead  of  our  competitors  as  our  wages 
stand  above  theirs.  Our  lead  is  not  lon^; 
enough  to  cancel  the  lower  foreigi: 
wages;  but  we  are  ahead  in  point  of 
absolute  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  Into 
greater  detail  I  offer  a  study  of  our  treat- 
ment of  our  maritime  lndustr>-  that  will 
be  an  eye  opener  to  many  of  us.  We  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  an  industry  that  is 
actually  deserving  of  national  gratitude 
for  its  .service  in  two  World  Wars  and  Its 
readiness  at  all  times  to  come  to  our 
rescue  I  in.sert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  study  of  the  comparative  treat- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  prepared 
by  O  R  Strackbein  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Imporf- 
Export  Policy: 

Killing  Our  Mxrchant  Marine 
By  O  R  Strackbein.  March  13.  1969  i 
The  .\merlcan  merchant  marine  h.xs  been 
victimized  by  the  nation  It  serves  as  perhaps 
no  other  legitimate  Industry  has  been  mis- 
treated in  the  history  of  the  republic 

So  Incredible  Is  the  true  story  nf  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine that  only  Incontrovertible  facts  can 
sustain  the  charge  The  .\merlcan  public  Is 
not  remotelv  aware  of  the  mistreatment  In- 
flicted on  our  merchant  fleet  and  the  ship- 
building industry:  and  It  seems  fair  to  sav 
that  the  Government  Is  also  unaware  of  the 
degree  of  discrimination.  Only  a  few  members 
of  Congress  have  a  notion  of  how  deeply  the 
unfair  usage  ruxs. 

To  bring  to  view  the  supporting  facts  that 
will  sustain  the  above  charge.  It  will  be  de- 
.^irable  to  examine  relative  treatment  of  cer- 
tain other  industries  In  comparison  with  that 
.accorded  the  merchant  marine. 

First  in  the  order  nf  treatment  we  may  ex- 

. inline  the  subsidies  extended  to  certain  other 

industries  and  to  the  maritime  industry.  The 

basis  of  the  subsidies  will  be  examined  later 

Secondly,  the  .iddltlonal  support  extended 

ther  industries  but  not  to  the  maritime 


nne^ha.s  not_come  under  the  .scope  of  our     rT;^Zo°rsZT:.\\Z^ner'  ^^'^^  ^°"'^" 


KILLING  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTA  HVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr    DENT    Mr    Speaker.  I  have  been 
addressing   the   Members  of   this  House 


foreign  trade  policy  Yet  it  Is  directly 
affected  by  that  pnlu-y  as  a  little  explo- 
ration will  ^how 

Our  mantlme  industry  provides  us 
with  a  perfect  example  of  what  would 
happen  to  many  of  our  other  Industries 
under  free-trade  conditions.  Tlie  indus- 
try would  have  been  sunk  without  a 
trace  had  we  not  come  to  its  rescue  in 
order  to  preserve  a  comjiletely  barebones 
vestige  of  it.  As  it  Is,  ships  that  fly  the 
American  flag  carry  only  about  6  j)ercent 
of  our  total  imports  and  exports;  and  it 
would  carry  a  zero  tvrcentage  if  It  were 
not  subsidized  In  both  its  .ship  construc- 
tion and  ship  operation  enterprise.  Our 
costs,  by  actual  federal  wage  surveys 
both  here  and  abroad,  are  a  little  over 
100  percent  above  the  foreign  costs.  TTiat 
this  IS  not  a  matter  of  relative  ineffi- 
ciency IS  shown  in  the  study  that  I  will 
offer  for  the  Record  .shortly. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr  Speaker,  is  that 
the  maritime  industry  couJd  be  marked 


TTilrd.  the  relative  degree  of  foreign  com- 
petitive exposure  imposed  on  the  maritime 
industry  !n  contrast  with  that  of  other  In- 
dustries wii:  be  brought  into  the  open. 

FTDERAL     SrBSIDIES 

The  largest  single  subsidy  paid  by  the  Fed- 
i-ral  Government  is  in  support  of  our  agricul- 
ture In  1967  this  was  In  the  magnitude  if 
JS'j  billion  The  largest  single  Item  waa  that 
of  price  support  which  was  some  83"..  billion. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  received  an 
'•stlmated  $510  mllUon  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  some  $66  mUllon.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  dispensed  an  estimated  8598 
million,  nearly  all  of  which  went  Into  un- 
employment trust  fund  administration.  Pub- 
lic housing  .ind  urban  renewal  received  an 
estimated  $641  million.  The  postal  service 
was  given  an  estimated  $604  million.  The 
Maritime  Administration  received  $186  mil- 
lion for  ship  operation  subsidies  and  admin- 
istration. The  Department  of  Commerce  dis- 
pensed $71  million  for  merchant  ships  and 
"other"  The  Coast  Guard,  navigation  aids 
and  "other",  absorbed  $300  million.  (Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States  1967, 
Table  548,  pp.  394-5  i 
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Aviation  and  rail  transportation  have  en- 
Joyed  further  extensive  subsidization  In  the 
form  of  special  appropriations  for  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  air  plane  and  fast 
railway  transportation 

Total  subsidies  set  forth  in  the  table  were 
estimated  at  $8.04  billion  for  1067.  The 
..mount  received  by  the  merchant  marine 
was  a  relatively  minor  Item.  The  direct  sub- 
sidy was  about  $256  million,  while  the  in- 
direct aid  was  an  Indeterminate  part  of  the 
*3(X)  million  dispensed  in  behalf  of  the  Coast 
Cruard  and  navigational  aid.  Agricultural 
,-ubsldles  alone  exceeded  the  maritime  outlay 
:iy  more  than  ten  to  one. 

DriTERENTIAL    IN    OTHER    ASSISTANCE 

The  merchant  marine  received  no  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  an  import  duty.  There 
IS  no  tarlfT  on  ships  bought  from  foreign 
.sources  A  ship  provides  a  service  but  does 
not  pass  through  the  custom  house  Into  the 
country. 

The  average  duty  on  dutiable  Imports  Is 
.ibout  11';.  The  merchant  marine  does  not 
participate  In  that  style  of  protection.  In 
1966  total  duty  collections  were  $3.6  billion 
none  of  which  benefited  the  merchant 
marine 

WHEAT    AND    WHEAT    FLOUR 

Beyond  receiving  a  subsidy  In  the  form 
f  price  supports,  which  enables  the  wheat 
f  .rmers  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  at 
world  prices,  wheat  farmers  and  flour  millers, 
enjoy  the  protection  not  only  of  a  tarlflf  but 
of  a  highly  restrictive  Import  quota  that 
delivers  some  99%  of  the  domesOc  market 
;o  them. 

The  .American  merchant  marine  enjoys  no 
restriction  on  foreign  competition,  with  the 
exception  of  cargo  preferences.  These  are 
minor  privileges  compared  with  the  Import 
(uiot.ifi  on  wheat  and  flour. 
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exporte  combined  represent  our  total  trade 
we  could  expect  to  carry  only  a  half  of  it' 
leaving  the  other  half  for  other  countries. 
This  Is  a  case  then  of  12%  vs  95%  or 
more.  The  ratio  is  about  8  to  1  against 
the  merchant  marine! 

LIMrrATIONS     ON     THE     MERCHANT     MARINE 

Aside  from  the  free-trade  status  of  the 
merchant  marine  so  far  as  tariff  protection 
is  concerned,  the  size  of  the  American  flag 
merchant  neet  is  limited  by  what  is  esti- 
mated by  the  national  defense  agencies  to 
be  the  minimum  tonnage  needed  for  the 
national  security.  This,  as  It  has  shaken 
down  is,  as  noted  above,  about  6%  of  the 
tonnage  needed  to  carry  all  of  our  world 
trade  or  12%  of  half  of  it. 

Were  other  industries  placed  under  an 
effective  celling  that  would  limit  their  out- 
put or  service  to  the  defense  needs,  many  of 
them  would  also  be  on  the  edge  of  extinc- 
tion. Assume  that  the  production  of  the 
textile  Industry,  the  shoe  industry,  the  auto- 
motive industry,  the  meat  Industry,  or  the 
steel  niakers  were  limited  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense!  Such  a  limitation  would 
be  regarded  as  senseless  and  suicidal. 

What  then  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
reasoning  that  restricts  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  this  level?  The  question  has  not 
had  an  answer. 


RAW    COTTON 

American  cotton  producers  also  enjoy  price 
.-upporta  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  that  en- 
ables them  to  sell  in  the  world  market. 
Beyond  that  raw  cotton  is  also  protected  by 
■  tight  import  quota.  This  assures  the 
domestic  cotton  growers  over  95%  of  the 
.\merlcan  market. 

Again,    the    merchant    marine    enjoys    no 

such  guarantee  of  a  high  share  of  Incoming 

..nd  outgoing  ocean  cargo,  with  the  strictly 

ninor    exception    of    cargo    preferences    on 

military  and  foreign  aid  shipments. 

CIVIL    AVIATION 

The  Civil  avlatlSn  industry  beyond  enjoy- 
.f.g  subsidies  In  excess  of  those  paid  to  the 
merchant  marine,  also  enjoys  virtual  monop- 
^  ly  of  air  travel  within  the  United  States. 

The  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign 
•rade  enjoys  no  analogous  or  remotely  com- 
parable support 

The  value  of  reserving  the  domestic  market 
is  a  virtual  monopoly  to  the  industries  cited 
^an  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  permits  a  rea- 
.••onable  basis  of  profitable  operation,  free 
:rom  the  extreme  pressure  that  low-cost 
:  ireign  competition  would  provide. 

What  is  said  about  the  other  subsidy  pro- 
trams  is  not  offered  In  a  critical  sense.  With- 
out the  subsidies  the  domestic  Industries  in 
question  might  be  In  the  same  desperate 
■traits  as  the  merchant  marine, 

THE    .MERCHANT    MARINES    NARBOW   STaAPTS 

The  unconscionable  difference  in  treat- 
ment extended  to  the  other  Industries  cited 
and  the  merchant  marine  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent  If  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  enjoyed  by  these  Industries  Is  com- 
p.ired    with    the   lot   of   our   ocean   shipping. 

The  share  of  the  domestic  market  available 
•o  the  wheat  growers,  flour  millers,  cotton 
trowers  and  civil  aviation  Is  upwards  of  95%. 
Our  merchant  marine,  flying  the  American 
nag.  carries  only  some  6'".  of  our  total  im- 
ports and  exports.  This  means  the  same  as 
12'^,  of  half  of  our  trade.  Since  Imports  and 
CXV 450— Part  6 


THE     NATURE     OF    THE     MERCHANT     MARINE 
LIMITATION 

There  is  Indeed  no  law  against  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  merchant  ships  or 
passenger  vessels  beyond  the  amount  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  subsidy.  The  limita- 
tion is  nevertheless  as  certain  and  as  tight 
as  if  it  were  illegal  to  build  and  operate 
tonnages  beyond  these  limits. 

The  proof  is  not  far  to  find.  The  cost  of 
building  ships  in  this  country  and  of  oper- 
ating them  under  the  American  flag  is 
slightly  more  than  double  that  of  building 
in  foreign  yards  and  operating  with  foreign 
crews.  This  ratio  of  over  2  to  1  U  arrived  at 
through  surveys  conducted  by  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  The  ratio  has  Indeed  widened  some- 
what instead  of  narrowing  In  the  past  ten 
years.  Since  foreign  wages  are  from  25  to 
40%  of  ours  the  2  to  1  ratio  of  our  costs 
reflects  our  higher  productivity  or  efBclency 
Therefore,  the  right  of  our  shipyards  to 
build  more  ships  than  the  construction  sub- 
sidy supports  is  a  pure  mockery;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  ship  operation  under  the 
American  flag. 

So  great  is  the  difference  between  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  ship-construction  that 
If  a  ship  Is  built  In  an  American  vard  It 
cannot  compete  with  a  foreign- built  ship 
operated  by  a  foreign  crew  even  if  the  Amer- 
ican ship  could  be  operated  without  a  crew! 
The  cost  of  a  ship  is  measured  not  only  by 
the  work  applied  in  the  shipyard.  This  Is  not 
much  more  than  an  assembly  operation.  Most 
of  the  cost  has  already  been  Incurred  in  the 
production  of  all  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment that  go  Into  the  ship.  All  of  this  mate- 
rial (with  the  exception  of  some  Imported 
items)  Is  produced  at  the  American  wage 
level  and  this  generally  is  of  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  prevailing  in  our  shipyards, 
and  in  some  cases  higher. 

Again,  If  a  ship  were  built  In  a  foreign  yard 
it  could  not  be  operated  with  an  American 
crew  and  hope  to  compete  with  a  foreign- 
built  ship  operated  by  a  foreign  crew.  Com- 
petitively It  would  be  beaten  the  moment  it 
put  into  effect  domestic  wage  rates  and  in- 
stituted American  crew  standards  and  safetv 
regulations.  Yet  maritime  wages  are  demon- 
strably no  higher  than  wages  In  comparable 
occupations  In  other  Industries. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  effectively  and  de  facto  limits 
the  tonnage  of  the  American  flag  fleet.  Except 
as  a  heavily  losing  venture  not  a  single  ton 
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of  nonsubsldlzed  shipping  could  be  built  and 
operated. 

This  means  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  straltjacketed  bv  the  limits  of  the 
Federal  support^as  no  other  Industry  In  this 
country  is  straltjacketed.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  unique  along  the  whole  industrial 
front  in  Its  confinement  to  the  trusses  pro- 
vided by  the  government. 

For  this  there  Is  no  justification  in  eco- 
nomic policy,  public  pollcv  or  equitable  and 
equal  treatment.  The  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry has  committed  no  crime.  It  has  re- 
sponded to  every  call  of  war  with  promptness 
and  readiness  to  serve:  and  It  has  served 
well  on  each  occasion. 

Much  of  the  blame  must  be  attributed  to 
public  Ignorance  which  in  turn  arises  from 
apathy  and  failure  to  be  concerned  about  the 
misfortunes  of  a  highly  necessary  and  useful 
Industry.  There  is  also  a  nearly  total  failure 
to  understand  the  source  of  the  high  costs 
that  produce  complete  dependencv  on  the 
subsidy.  It  does  not  rest  on  wages"  that  are 
out  of  line  with  wages  In  general. 

FURTHER    SHORT    TREATMENT 

The  merchant  marine  industry  suffers  from 
yet  other  forms  of  Inequality  of  treatment; 
and.  again,  the  unfair  treatment  mav  be  un- 
conscious and  wholly  without  malice. 

Olflclal  Import  statistics  record  the  amount 
of  Imports  of  merchandise  and  products  of 
all  kinds.  If  a  foreign-made  aircraft  Is  im- 
ported It  is  recorded  as  an  Import;  and  It 
pays  a  duty.  It  passes  through  the  customs 
formalities.  If  a  locomotive  Is  Imported  It  Is 
also  recorded  as  an  Import.  The  same  Is  true 
of  other  transportation  equipment,  such  as 
automobiles,  trucks  and  buses.  These  incom- 
ing products  are  all  recorded  as  Imports  Into 
the  country. 

Foreign  built  ships  ordered  by  an  American 
owner,  on  the  other  hand,  are"  not  regarded 
as  an  Import  unless  they  are  registered  under 
the  American  Flag;  and  this  Is  a  most  rare 
occurrence.  If  It  occurs  at  all.  The  forelgn- 
bullt  American-owned  ships  mav  and  do 
touch  our  ports,  load  and  unload  cargo  the 
same  as  an  American  flag  ship,  and  may,  as 
Indeed  they  do.  compete  directly  with  the 
American  maritime  Industry  the  same  as  any 
other  imported  product  competes  with  the 
American  industry:  but  they  (the  foreign- 
built  ships)  are  not  recorded  as  Imports! 

The  explanation  Is  that  foreign  built  ships 
for  American  ownership  do  not  pass  through 
the  custom  house.  There  is  no  tariff  classifi- 
cation for  such  ships,  nor  Is  there  a  statistical 
classification  for  them  in  our  import  statis- 
tics. They  are  treated  as  private  foreign  In- 
vestments! 

From  our  Import  statistics  It  would  there- 
fore appear  as  If  our  shipyards  had  no  com- 
petition from  abroad.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  maritime  labor  It  also  appears  as  If  it 
suffered  no  competition  from  foreign  invest- 
ment, whereas  It  means  something  close  to  a 
hundred  per  cent  exclusion!  American  labor 
is  not  employed  in  foreign  yards  nor  is  it 
usually  hired  by  ships  of  American  ownership 
built  abroad  and  registered  under  a  foreign 
flag.  This  explains  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
American  labor.  Yet  American -owned  ships 
built  abroad  exceed  the  tonnage  built  In 
American  shipyards  by  a  wide  ratio.  In  recent 
years  the  ratio  has  been  3  or  4  to  1,  In  1966 
United  States  yards  built  146,000  gross  tons 
to  538.000  buUt  for  American  companies 
abroad.  The  ratio  Is  widening  alarmingly,  not 
shrinking,  in  recent  building  contracts!  This 
foreign  building  has  the  same  competitive 
effect  on  the  American  industrv  as  Import 
penetration  produces  In  other  industries 

Consider  for  example,  what  would  be  the 
competitive  effect  should  the  American  auto- 
mobile Industry  be  limited  de  facto,  not  by 
law.  but  by  insuperable  competitive  reality, 
to  supplying  12%  of  the  domestic  market 
(call  It  13%  In  place  of  the  present  6%  Inas- 
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much  a«  our  merchant  marine  at  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  entitled  ui  carry  only  Wo 
instead  of  100%  of  Inbound  und  outt)ound 
ixean  cargo)  Of  a  a-mllUon  annual  car 
market  our  own  manufacturers  producing  m 
this  country  would  supply  only  1.080,000  cars! 

The  domestic  automobile  Industry  would 
shrtnic  to  a  mere  shadow  of  Itself,  even  as 
the  maritime  industry  haa  progressively 
shrunk' 

Assume  further  that  direct  private  Invest- 
ments of  the  American  automobile  com- 
panies '.n  foreign  countries  were  at  least  as 
.arge  as  thcise  existing  in  this  country  i  since 
foreign  flag  vessels  of  American  ownership 
now  slightly  exceed  In  tonnage  those  tlylng 
the  American  (lag  and  employing  American 
crews  I  Imports  from  these  nources  would 
then  be  In  the  magnitude  of  1.080.000  auto- 
mobiles or  as  many  <is  were  manufactured 
here  and  they  would  pay  no  duty.  The  re- 
maining 7  9J0.OOO  automobiles  needed  to  fill 
out  the  consumer  market  for  9.000,000  cars 
would  all  be  imported'  TTils  would  be  com- 
parable to  t;ie  situation  in  which  our  mer- 
chant marine  finds  It.selt  "russed  and  frus- 
trated 

Aii  It  Is.  Import.s  if  rtiitomihlles  reached 
ab<nU  1,020000  units  In  lt*«7  >r  a  ilttle  over 
10'".  q1  the  rcitil  market  These  Imports  In- 
cluded those  shipped  to  this  country  by 
American-owned  foreign  plants  This  pene- 
tration of  10%  corresponds  to  'he  analogous 
penetration  if  88%.  suffered  by  the  American 
merchant  marine  industry. 

coMPAaia<^)N    wrrH    pctholeum.    textilis.    and 

0AIK7    PRODUCTS 

The  petroleum  Industry  is  protected  under 
the  national  security  provision  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  i  Sec  232 1  through  an  import 
quota.  Under  this  Umltatlon  petroleum  im- 
port* represent  12.2%  ol  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  contrast,  though  not  as  sharp  ^ls  In 
the  Limitations  on  importation  of  wheat  .md 
cotton  or  the  reetnctlon  on  foreign  aircraft 
operation  in  this  country,  previously  cited, 
nevertheless  looms  !ncre<llbly  against  the 
88%  pentraaon  allowed  in  the  shipping  In- 
dustry as  12  2  Is  to  88  while  the  maritime 
industry  is  subjected  to  an  oppressively  low 
celling 

Import  penetration  of  textiles,  which  U 
regulated  by  the  equivalent  of  an  import 
quota  1  with  the  exception  of  man-mades  and 
woolensi  la  I96fl  was  Just  below  5"-..  al- 
though the  penetration  '  share  of  the  mar- 
ket supplied  by  imports)  was  Indeed  much 
higher  in  some  important  Items.  Again,  the 
lees  than  5%  penetration  in  textiles  com- 
pares with  the  88%  suffered  by  merchant 
shipping.  Moreover,  textile  imports  pay  a 
duty  Porelgn-bullt  American  ships,  as  we 
have  observed,  pay  none;  nor  does  shipping 
The  government  Justin^bly  rescued  the  cut- 
ton  textile  Industry,  w.hlie  the  maritime  in- 
dustry cannot  develop  beyond  its  present 
atrophied  condition  Without  the  reecue  the 
textile  industry  would  be  In  a  similar  state 

In  the  case  of  dairy  products  the  market 
penetration  by  Imports  has  been  severely 
limited  by  an  Import  quota  imposed  under 
Sec  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Section  22  was  enacted  in  1935  to  prevent  im- 
ports from  rendering  various  agricultural 
programs  ineffective  Similar  concern  and 
care  was  not  extended  to  shipbuilding  and 
ocean  shipping. 

THE    GUIAT    DUPAUrr 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  shock- 
ing degree  of  discrimination  practiced  In  .'act 
against  the  .American  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry It  is  a  blot  on  the  honor  of  the  .Amer- 
ican system  that  pndea  itself  on  equality  of 
treatment   and  equal  protection  of   the  law. 

In  one  industry  after  ajnother,  with  a  mar- 
ket penetration  of  imports  that  Is  from  I  7  to 
1  50  as  extensive  as  In  the  maritime  Ind'astry, 
import  quotas  have  been  Instituted. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  dis- 
parity in  treatment  could  survive  public 
knowledge  of  the  contrast' 
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Yet  under  the  budgets  submitted  to  Con- 
gress m  recent  years,  funds  for  shipbuilding 
reflected  no  concern  over  the  desperate  state 
of  our  maritime  Industry  Only  one  conclu- 
sion Is  U.>glcal^the  On&l  phasing  out  of  the 
merihant  marine  as  a  viable  Industry  on  the 
.American  scene  unless  the  policy  Is  reversed. 


March  20,  1969 


NINTH  intI':rnational  congress 

ON    HIGH-SPEED    PHOTOGRAPHY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CAIOrOBNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuradat/.  \farch  20.  1969 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  today  of 
joining  with  my  K'ood  friend  and  fellow 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
WiLLUM  S  Mailliard.  in  cosponsoring 
HoLLse  Concurrent  Resolution  178.  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
interested  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  actively  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  in  the 
Ninth  Lnternatlonal  Congress  on  High- 
Speed  Photography  to  be  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  August  1970.  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers 

As  members  of  the  California  congres- 
.sional  delegation.  Mr.  Mailliard  and  I 
are  happy  to  coauthor  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  the  close  and  historic  associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  with  the 
development  of  modern  photography. 

Today,  especially,  as  we  see  unfold  the 
wonders  of  our  Nation's  new  era  of  space 
exploration,  Americans  are  justly  proud 
of  the  vital  role  In  that  vast  endeavor 
being  played  by  hlgh-.speed  photography. 
The  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engmeers.  whose  membership 
comprises  among  others  the  photography 
experts  of  the  motion  picture  and  televi- 
sion Industries,  has  since  1952  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  biennial  con- 
gresses on  high  speed  photography. 

The  Ninth  International  Congress, 
which  Is  to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
August  of  1970,  is  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Engineers. 

Preceding  Congresses  were  held  in 
Washington  In  1952.  In  Paris  in  1954.  In 
London  In  1956.  in  Cologne  in  1958,  In 
Washmgton  in  1960.  in  The  Hague  In 
1962.  m  Zurich  In  1965.  and  in  Stockholm 
in  1968.  All  of  these  conferences  have 
been  endorsed  and  assisted  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  coimtry  in  which  they 
were  held. 

The  Washington  meeting  of  1960  was 
preceded  by  the  adoption  by  the  86th 
Congress  in  August  1959.  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  endorsing  the  meeting  and 
ur^'ing  active  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  most  concerned  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
jointly  .sponsored  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  178.  will  also  receive 
similar  favorable  consideration  from  the 
present  Congress. 

Because  of  its  Importance  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  178  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 


H    Con.  Rms.   178 

Whereas    high-speed    photographic    tech- 
niques caxi  magnify  the  time  scale  of  sclen 
tlflc    phenomena    revealing    parameters    for 
research,   engineering,   and   testing   that  are 
extremely  important  to  every  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  First  and  Fifth  International 
Congresses  on  High  Speed  Photography  were 
held  In  the  United  States  of  America,  as  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  the  Society  cf 
Motion  Plcturs  and  Television  Engineers, 
and 

Whereas  the  Fifth  International  Congre.'^.s 
on  High  Speed  Photography  In  I960  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  S.  Con.  Res.  75  In   1959;   ana 

Where.is  other  meetings  were  held  m 
Paris.  London,  Cologne,  The  Hague,  Zurich, 
and  t^lockholm,  and  In  each  Instance  these 
meetings  have  received  the  recognition  and 
the  support  ot  the  Governments  of  the  re- 
spective ho6t  countries;  and 

Whereas  with  each  meeting  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  High  Sp)eed  Photography 
has  grown  In  prestige  and  stature,  and  at- 
tracts more  countries  in  a  continuing  growth 
pattern;  and 

Whereas  the  importance  of  high-speed 
photogr.iphy  is  reflected  In  nearly  all  of  tJ-.e 
physical  sciences.  Including  medical,  bloloK- 
Icttl.  space,  and  many  other  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers  Is  once  again  sponsor- 
ing the  International  Congress  on  Hij^h 
Speed  Photography  In  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
Augtist  1970  and  Is  desirous  of  representing 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  host 
country   m   the  best  possible  light;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  fully  appreciative 
of  the  lm)x>rtance  of  assuring  this  interna- 
tional scientific  meeting  Is  conducted  In  a 
manner  which  will  bring  credit  and  en- 
hanced prestige  to  the  United  States  tf 
America;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that — 

(1)  the  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  is  the  best  environment  for  the 
achievement  In  science;  and 

(2)  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
advantages  and  opjKJrtunltles  to  assist  m 
achieving  international  understanding  since 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all 
national  and  ideological  boundaries;  and 

(3)  high-speed  photography  is  a  universal 
tool  In  science.  Important  to  nearly  all 
sciences  Internationally,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  to  High  Speed  Photography  is 
an  excellent  means  of  disseminating  the  ad- 
vances In  technology;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  Interested  In  <  1 1 
promoting  International  understanding  and 
good  will.  1 2)  enhancing  the  excellence  'f 
American  science,  both  basic  and  applied;  and 
1 3)  furthering  International  cooperation  m 
science  and  technology  by  creating  the  nece>- 
-sary  climate  for  effective  interchange  •  f 
Ideas:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattirs 
( the  Senate  concumng) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
actively  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  :n 
the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  Hlch 
Speed  Photography  to  be  held  in  Denver. 
Colorado,  in  August  1970.  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers. 


CHARLES   D.   ROCHE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  pride,  tinged  with  sadness, 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend. 
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former  White  House  aide  Charles  D. 
Roche,  who  recently  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  private  enterprise. 

Pride,  because  Chuck  Roche  played  a 
major  role  in  both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  in  securing  pas- 
sage of  some  of  the  most  progressive,  im- 
portant, and  needed  social  legislation  in 
three  decades.  Unquestionably,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  articulate  and  persuasive 
advocates  on  Capitol  Hill  in  behalf  of 
those  two  great  Presidents,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  the  Nation  that  he 
served. 

Sadness,  because  Chuck  Roche's  com- 
radeship and  experience  will  be  missing 
from  Capitol  Hill. 

Chuck  Is  a  product  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Harvard  College.  He  earned  his  basic 
training  in  politics  as  a  journalist  and 
editor  before  signing  on  as  an  invaluable 
aide  in  John  F.  Kennedy's  1960  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

After  President  Kennedy's  victory. 
Chuck  became  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  where 
he  saw  his  labors  rewarded  with  the  suc- 
cessful election  of  a  tide  of  Democratic 
Congressmen  throughout  the  Nation. 

And  from  there  he  went  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  toiled  tirelessly  until  the 
end  of  last  year  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President  for  congressional  relations. 

Although  repeatedly  lauded  for  his 
liaison  work  with  Congress  in  assisting 
in  the  passage  of  Important  legislation, 
Chuck  Is  proudest  of  his  lovely  wife  and 
nine  healthy,  wonderful  children — all 
Democrats. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  most  im- 
portant. Chuck  Roche  is  a  close  personal 
friend  whose  guidance  and  coimsel  I  con- 
sider invaluable.  His  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Congress  Is  encyclopedic. 
His  experience  will  be  missed  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new 
endeavors,  and  I  hope  he  will  return  to 
the  Hill  often  to  say  hello  to  his  many 
friends. 
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THE   LUMBER   PRICE   CRISIS: 
EXPORT  PROBLEM 


THE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    ORKCOM 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soaring 
prices  of  lumber  and  wood  products 
have  reached  the  point  of  a  national 
crisis,  as  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  are 
aware. 

This  is  a  many  faceted  problem  that 
has  developed  from  a  simple  focal 
point — the  lack  of  supply  to  satisfy  de- 
mand. One  aspect  of  the  situation  which 
Is  immediately  correctable  is  the  drain 
on  domestic  timber  by  foreign  purchas- 
ers. 

A  recent  column  by  Gerry  Pratt,  busi- 
ness editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonltm. 
deals  with  this  aspect  of  the  lumber 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  so  they  may 
have  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  entire  picture.  Here,  then,  is  Mr. 
Pratt's  article: 


Loo  Puck  "Crtjnch"  Expected  m  Spring 
(By  Oerry  Pratt) 

A  log  exporter,  with  between  70  and  100 
million  feet  of  logs  In  Inventory,  looked  with 
covetous  eyes  on  his  timber  this  week  and 
admitted:  "If  we  could  have  turned  that 
inventory  loose  on  the  domestic  log  market 
we  could  have  retired  to  Palm  Springs." 

His  dilemma?  "We  have  11  log  ships  under 
charter.  You  have  got  to  keep  this  wood 
coming  for  them,"  The  charters,  he  adds, 
were  set  up  on  a  seven-year  basis,  but  not 
so  hard  and  fast  that  they  cannot  be 
changed,  before  the  seven  years  run  out. 

Now  this  Is  a  year  of  decision  as  far  as 
the  Japanese  are  concerned.  Their  problem 
will  be  to  decide  whether  to  continue  to  buy 
wood  here  or  somewhere  else  and  It  depends 
on  the  economics  of  the  situation,  log  ex- 
porters admit.  So  far,  the  economics  are  good. 

That's  how  you  come  to  a  situation  re- 
ported In  the  Forest  Research  News  this 
past  week  showing  log  export  volume  up 
more  than  50  per  cent  In  January  over  Jan- 
uary a  year  ago,  up  24  9  per  cent  over  De- 
cember's exports.  Oregon  and  Washington's 
log  exports  to  Japan  reached  a  new  monthly 
high  of  199  million  board  feet.  33.4  per  cent 
above  what  this  area  exported  m  December. 

WHAT    ABOtrr   U.S.    CURBS? 

What  happened  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment's restrictions? 

The  facts  are  that  this  country  exported 
more  than  2  billion  feet  of  logs  to  Japan 
last  year  and  will  export  more  than  2  billion 
feet  to  Japan  this  year,  despite  restrictions 
that  limit  federal  timber  to  be  exported  at 
350  million  feet  a  year. 

Chuck  Caffal,  president  of  Caffal  Brothers, 
40  years  In  the  log  export  business  and  one 
of  the  major  shippers,  says  logs  are  coming 
from  the  "pipeline"  of  timber  already  pur- 
chased by  the  Japanese  In  this  country. 

"We  will  start  going  ahead  and  operating 
Just  as  any  other  year  this  spring  shipping 
logs  again.  We  have  another  1.5  to  2  years 
of  shipments  in  the  pipelines  already  bought 
for  export.  But  a  lot  of  Japanese  companies 
are  going  to  feel  the  pinch  this  year.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  back  off  or  meet  the 
price.  I  am  not  a  bit  optimistic  about  the 
Japanese  being  able  to  meet  the  present 
stumpago  prices  we  are  seeing  today." 

STtrMPAOE    PRICES    SOAR 

The  Forestry  Research  figures  reported 
that  Douglas  flr  in  the  January  export  fig- 
ures had  cost  the  Japanese  an  average  of 
$104  a  thousand.  Other  softwood  shipped 
averaged  $96.98  a  thousand.  Since  the  days 
when  that  timber  was  bought,  stumpage 
prices  alone  have  Increased  more  than  50  per 
cent.  What  the  logs  would  cost  at  shipslde 
would  be  more  like  a  100  per  cent  Increase. 

That  U  why  Caffal  can  lament  that  If  he 
were  free  to  turn  the  logs  In  his  "pipeline" 
loose  to  the  highest  bidder,  they  would  prob- 
ably go  for  a  100  per  cent  profit  and  to 
American  mills,  now  paying  the  highest 
timber  prices  In  history  Just  to  keep  In  busi- 
ness. 

Exporters  admit,  too.  that  some  Japanese 
exporters,  not  committed  like  Caffal  to  a 
sailing  schedtUe  of  chartered  ships,  are  turn- 
ing their  logs  bought  for  Japan  back  into  the 
domestic  American  market.  At  Coos  Bay, 
Caffal  says,  export  logs  have  already  been 
stopped  at  the  dockslde  by  the  lure  of  higher 
profltB  In  the  U.S.  These  have  been  reloaded 
onto  trucks  and  shipped  to  mills  in  the 
Eugene  area,  sold  by  the  Japanese  to  the 
Americans. 

What  of  the  "glut"  that  we  have  heard 
exists  on  the  Japanese  domestic  log  market, 
a  glut  built  up  by  the  frenzied  buying  be- 
fore the  Morse  amendment  restricting  log 
exports  took  hold. 
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It  win  be  not  true.  But  I  don't  think  we  are 
through  with   this  export  trade." 

Caffal  claims  there  Is  not  a  single  sale  on 
the  books  of  Japanese  log  export  history  with 
prices  as  high  as  the  domestic  American  mills 
are  paying  today.  "I  think."  Caffal  adds, 
■  that  the  Japanese  are  going  to  be  in  here 
on  a  manufactured  basis.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  buy  some  form  of  manufactured 
wood." 

"Log  ships  are  designed  to  carry  squares 
as  well  as  the  rotmd  product.  The  main  de- 
terrent is  that  some  Installed  capacity  In 
Japan  has  got  to  go  down  the  drain  when 
this  starts  to  happen.  This  is  as  unpalatable 
to  them  as  it  would  be  to  us." 

Meanwhile,  the  outlook  for  the  big  private 
timber  holders  such  as  Weyerhaeuser,  the 
largest  exporter  of  logs;  G-'p,  which  ships 
mostly  cedar,  and  Crown  Zellerbach.  and 
the  holders  of  federal  government  timber 
that  comes  under  the  export  allowance,  the 
prospect  Is  for  a  profitable  spring. 

Somewhere  between  the  time  when  Japan 
decides  that  the  American  prices  are  too 
high  for  them  to  survive,  is  going  to  be  a 
cliff-hanging  period  on  log  prices.  The  Japa- 
nese still  feel  American  timber  prices  may 
break.  They  won't  back  off  without  a  scram- 
ble to  stay  in  the  bidding. 

In  finance,  the  word  for  a  squeeze  such  as 
that  is  now  called  a  'crimch."  This  spring 
we  should   see   the    'crunch"   on   log  prices. 


FREE  GUIDE  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
CAPITOL 


JAPAN    "GLtJT"    TO    FADE 

"A  surplus?  That  Is  rapldlv  becoming  not 
true,"   according  to   Caffal.   'And   by   spring 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  and  again  this  year  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that,  if  passed,  would  provide 
for  a  free  guide  service  to  the  people  who 
visit  the  Capitol  Building.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing and  belief  that  there  is  no  better 
place  in  the  world  where  people  can  come 
and  learn  about  representative  govern- 
ment and  about  the  hlstorj'  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  deals  with  freedom.  People 
who  come  here  and  pay  taxes  for  all  of 
the  Government  programs  should  not  be 
forced  to  pay  a  fee  as  they  are  now  to  be 
given  a  guided  tour  of  the  building.  So. 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  act 
on  my  bill  or  Mr.  Friedel's  bill  so  it  can 
be  presented  to  the  House  so  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill  to 
provide  free  guide  service  for  the  millions 
of  free  citizens  of  our  country  and  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Recently,  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey  on 
WMAL  Radio  spoke  of  the  problem  elo- 
quently and  effectively  and  his  statement 
follows : 

Today  in  Congress 
(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 
For  years,  the  capitol  guides  have  been 
struggling,  to  little  avail,  to  get  themselves 
on  the  legislative  pay  roll.  And  unlike  other 
trends  at  the  Capitol  these  days,  they  are 
willing  to  take  a  pay  cut  to  do  It. 

At  present  the  guide  force  Is  an  independ- 
ent group,  deriving  Its  salary  from  a  small 
charge  to  tourists.  In  past  years  business  has 
been  good,  but  not  always. 

Last  year's  riots,  for  example,  hurt  busi- 
ness, and  sharply  reduc<>d  their  Income. 

Not  only  that  but  if  a  gTilde  Is  sick,  he  or 
she  gets  no  pay  while  off  work.  If  a  guide  was 
at  retirement  age.  the  only  thing  he  has  to 
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look  forward  u>  Is  social  security  He  pays  the 
fuU  cost  of  his  hoepicallzatlon 

AJtiiough  h«  la  the  spokesmen  for  Con- 
gross  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  tourists, 
he  Is  not  adequately  ta^en  care  of. 

Once  again  In  this  congress  the  guides  seek 
legislation  which  would  put  them  on  a  fixed 
salary,  give  them  retirement  benefits,  similar 
to  those  paid  other  Hill  employees,  sick  leave. 
and  most  of  all.  free  tours  for  the  taxpayers. 
Instead  of  the  present  charge 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Dlrksen.  Congressman  Sam  Frtedel  of  Mary- 
land and  Pred  Schwengel  of  Iowa  to  improve 
the  guides  positions  And  this  year  there  Is 
hope  there  will  be  action  taken  on  them 


EXPERT  HELP  FOR  IX)T 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREaENTATTVEB 

Thursday.  February  20.  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
deed jileased  to  leam  of  President  Nlxons 
recent  nomination  of  Secor  D  Browne  to 
the  position  of  Ai^istant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Technology  ir.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  m  the  field, 
having  been  a  transportation  consultant, 
an  associate  professor  of  air  transport, 
and  a  widely  recognized  authority  in 
civil  aviation  and  aircraft  engineering. 

In  Browne.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  Volpe  will  find  an  able  assist- 
ant in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  Nations 
air  transportation  problems 

The  following  articles  from  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  speak  highly  of 
Browne's  capabilities,  and.  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  place  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[From   '.he  Boston  Herald   Traveler    Feb    28. 

1969' 

Expert  Help  roa  DOT 

President  N.xons  nomination  of  Secor  D 
Browne  of  VtIT  to  be  .Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Technology  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  .s  s  welcome  development 
In  the  admin,  tration's  effort  to  confront 
the  nation's  deepienlng  dlr  transportation 
problems. 

John  A.  'Volpe.  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, said  recently  that  the  aviation  crisis 
Is  the  most  serious  problem"  facing  his 
department  In  Browne,  he  will  have  the 
assistance  of  one  of  America  s  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  In  the  fleld  of  civil  aviation 
technology 

In  addition  to  teaching  at  MTT.  where  he 
has  been  on  the  faculty  since  1958.  Browne 
has  administered  a  series  of  Flight  Trans- 
portation Seminars  m  the  Institute's  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  has 
been  a  frequent  consultant  on  aviation  mat- 
ters and  for  three  years  has  been  ch.ilrman 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  Plight  Safety 
Foundation.  Inc  ,  a  respected  non-profit  or- 
ganization devoted  to  Bight  -iafety  He  also 
has  served  as  president  of  Browne  and  Shaw 
Co .  Inc  of  Waltham,  and  cwrporate  vice 
pre.sident  of  Bolt.  Beranek  and  Newman.  Inc.. 
of  Cambridge 

Moreover,  his  witty  and  straightforward 
manner  should  serve  him  well  In  bringing 
together  the  various-  and  not  always  com- 
pntlble—  factions  of  the  commerctel  aviation 
community,  which  Includes  governmental 
agencies,  aircraft  manufacturers  and  airline 
and  airport  operators 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Browne's  approach  to  the  problems  of  avla. 
tiun.  on  the  governmenta;  level,  may  have 
been  foretold  m  a  special  article  he  did  for 
the  Herald  Traveler  m  November  In  it,  the 
Lincoln  resident  emphasized  the  need  for 
more  thorough  planning  and  co-ordlnaUon 
among  all  aviation  groups,  and  among  both 
public  and  private  agencies,  to  achieve  a 
total  air  transportation  system 

Vital  elements  In  such  a  system,  he  said. 
should  be  modernization  of  the  airways  con- 
trol network  and  the  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  airports.  Including  satellite' 
general  aviation  airports  and  downtown 
STOLporta  for  the  coming  generation  of 
short-take-off-and-landlng  aircraft  In  the 
busy  tran.sportatlon  corridors  All  this  would 
be  aimed  at  getting  the  most  efflclent  utiliza- 
tion of  both  airspace  and  ground  facilities 

In  short,  Browne  Indicated,  the  problems 
created  by  the  growth  of  aviation  must  be 
dealt  with  directly  and  realistically,  and 
with  adeq\iate  funding  and  should  not  be 
papered   over   with   stopgap   measures 

Three  weeks  ago  Secretary  Volpe  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dr  Paul  W 
Cherlngtfjn.  a  Harvard  professor  and  nation- 
ail  v  known  transportation  expert,  as  his  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs,  and  of  Charles  D  Baker,  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  Boston  consulting  firm,  as  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  Transportation 

With  the  selection  of  Browne,  whose  nomi- 
nation should  be  speedily  approved  Volpe 's 
team  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  nf 
still  another  fellow  Bay  Stater 

Prnm   the  Biwton  Herald  Traveler.  Feb    28. 
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VuLPK    CALIFS    Proflssur    Browne     OF    MIT,    A 

RfL\L  luEA   Man  ' 

Washington  — TrarLbportatlou  Secretary 
John  A  Volpe  yesterday  formally  introduced 
MIT  Prof,  Secor  D  Browne  as  a  real  idea 
man  '  to  be  his  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
RtMearch  and  Te^iiuo.ugy 

Voipe,  aim  experiencing  some  pain  from  a 
puiched  neck  nerve  which  hospitalized  him 
for  several  days  last  week,  said  the  52-year- 
old  Browne  is  well  suited  as  a  widely-recog- 
nized  authority  on  transportauon"  for  his 
new  pxnit, 

Browne,  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  has  been 
Associate  Professor  ol  u,.r  transport  at  MIT 
since  1938  and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

It  was  t.he  former  Massachusetts  Governor's 
first  news  conference  since  being  coniirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  head  of  the  Transportation 
Department 

Volpe  said  his  recommendation  uu  the  con- 
troversial supersonic  transport  (SST)  pro- 
gram would  go  to  President  Nixon  by  the  end 
of   March. 

Nixon  must  decide  whether  to  construct 
the  tl  4  billion  .crcraft  or  continue  further 
studies 

Volpe  also  iald  he  had  not  had  time  to  keep 
abreait  of  developments  on  the  testing  of 
the  New  York  to  Boston  high  speed  train. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  when  the  train 
Aould   be  put  in  service  and  .idded 

Bi^islun  Is  a  place,  I  understand,  where 
taey  .ire  having  a  little  bit  of  snow  and  that 
train   in  service  might   b«-  quite  helpful    ' 
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SOVIET   TANKS   AND   WORLD   BANK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OK    LOUISIA.SA 

IN    THK    HOUSE   OF   HKPRE-sENTATIVES 

Thursday,  .\farch  20.  1969 

Mr    RARICK    Mr   Speaker,  on  March 
18.  the  Indian  Government  became  con- 


cerned about  a  delivery  of  Soviet  tanks 
to  Pakistan 

The  following  day.  the  World  Bank  an- 
nounced a  $40  million  loan  to  Pakistan 

No  one  would  believe  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' money  is  buying  Soviet  tanks  for 
Pakistan — especially  since  our  US.  arms 
policy  prohibits  arms  to  either  the  In- 
dians or  Pakistanis.  But  we  do  know  how 
funds  earmarked  for  one  account  can 
release  funds  for  other  purposes. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
clippings  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Tanks  for   Pakistan   Stir   India 
iBy  William  J    Coughlln) 

New  Delhi.  March  18. — India  Is  greatly 
concerned  over  news  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  delivered  an  Initial  shipment  of  about 
50  tanks  to  Pakistan. 

Russian  aid  to  Pakistan,  first  announced 
last  year,  hitherto  has  consisted  of  vehicle* 
and  communications  equipment,  according 
to  reliable  sources. 

Reports  of  the  tank  deliveries  were  front- 
page news  here  and  Foreign  Minister  Dlnesh 
Singh  was  subject  to  questioning  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  confirmed  the  reports,  as  did  other 
diplomatic  sources  here. 

This  raises  anew  the  question  of  U.S.  arms 
policy  for  the  subcontinent. 

Ever  since  the  Indo-Paklstanl  conflict  of 
1965.  in  which  both  sides  employed  Amer- 
ican-supplied arms,  the  US.  has  followed 
a  hands-off  weapons  policy  toward  both 
countries.  Military  aid  missions  In  both  Pak- 
istan and  India  were  withdrawn.  The  only 
direct  military  aid  now  supplied  consists  of 
spare  parts  and  certain  non-lethal  Items 

India's  military  aid  now  comes  from  the 
3f)vlet  Union.  Pakistan  gets  arms  from  both 
China  and  Russia. 

High  Indian  government  officials  are  un- 
comfortable about  the  situation.  That  con- 
cern was  made  plain  earlier  this  month  to 
Soviet  Defense  Minister  Andrei  Grechko  dur- 
ing a  visit  here  which  preceded  a  tour  of 
Pakistan.  Grechko's  visit  was  before  news  of 
tank   deliveries   to   Pakistan    wu   confirmed. 

In  fact.  It  Is  probable  that  one  purpose  of 
his  mlsalon  to  New  Dellxl  was  to  assure  the 
Indian  government  that  Pakistan  would  not 
be  permitted  to  use  Soviet-supplied  arm« 
against   India. 

That  argument  doee  not  set  very  well  hert 
because  It  is  the  same  one  the  US.  used  and 
which  proved  false  In  the  1965  flareup  over 
Kashmir  The  Kashmir  question  Is  touchier 
than  ever  here  now  because  of  the  politics; 
uncertainty   within   Pakistan. 

Russia  has  gotten  Itself  Into  the  same 
uncomfortable  position  from  which  the 
United  States  succeeded  In  extricating  ItseU. 
.As  a  result  of  the  decision  to  provide  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan,  the  Russians  !:ave 
reaped    considerable    Ul-wlU    here. 

World  Bank  To  Loan  Pakistan  $40  Million 

Karachi,  March  19. — The  economy  of 
Pakistan  was  bolstered  today  by  news  that 
the  World  Bank  has  approved  a  $40  million 
loan,   the  largest  in  the  nation's  history. 

Conung  when  Pakistan  is  torn  by  politics! 
dissent  and  plagued  by  strikes  which  have 
brought  many  Industries  to  the  verge  of 
paralysis,  the  World  Bank  decision  Is  re- 
gcrded  here  as  an  expression  of  confidence 
that   Pakistan    will    surmount   lt«    troubles 

The  previous  high  In  World  Bank  loam 
to  Pakistan  had  been  $25  million  In  1967 
rhe  latest  loan  brings  the  World  Bank  tot»I 
here  to  »183  million. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^fonrfai/,  March  24,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  not  deceiried:  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall 
he  also  reap. — Galatlans  6:  7. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  grant  unto  us 
once  again  the  assurance  of  Thy  sustain- 
int-'  presence  as  we  bow  in  this  circle  of 
prayer.  Inspire  us  with  a  firmer  trust  in 
Thee  and  with  a  sympathetic  outreach  of 
cood  will  toward  all  the  children  of  men. 

Give  to  each  one  of  us  the  realization 
that  Thy  power  is  at  work  in  the  world 
moving  in  the  direction  of  justice,  peace, 
and  love  among  all  nations  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  Thou  art  always  with 
us — do  Thou  help  us  always  to  be  with 
Thee. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
as  a  people  make  us  mindful  of  Thy  pres- 
ence and  ever  eager  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tliursday.  March  20.  1969.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  19.  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.497  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  as  amended 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION MAKING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
on  Tuesday,  March  25.  for  the  House  to 
consider  a  House  joint  resolution  making 
appropriations  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  notifying  me  in  advance 
that  this  request  might  be  made — and  at 
some  considerable  trouble  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  might  add. 

However,  I  have  just  had  avaUableln 
the  last  half  hour  the  proposed  commit- 
tee print  and  the  proposed  committee 
report.  As  I  understand  it,  this  will  be  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  not  for  au- 
thorizing increased  borrowing  authority, 
and  it  will  also  mean  reprograming — 
I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  mean  "reprogram- 
ing "  in  the  ordinarj'  sense  of  the  'word, 
but  reprograming  of  our  schedule  so  we 


may  consider  this  in  the  program  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  out  of  both  borrowing  authority 
and  the  fimds  in  order  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments based  on  various  authoriza- 
tions we,  as  a  legislative  body,  have 
granted  it  in  the  past,  so  they  must  have 
this  supplemental  appropriation  which 
will  make  the  1969  deficit  look  worse 
and  the  1970  projected  budget  perhaps 
look  a  little  better,  if  we  do  not  have 
additional  requirements.  This  is,  in  fact, 
based  on  unexpected  yields  of  principal 
crops  of  America  and  the  lowered  cell- 
ing price  and  perhaps  the  imbalance  of 
trade  and  the  unusually  heavy  borrowing 
on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  ever-normal 
granary. 

Mr.  MAHON.  One  of  the  important 
factors  is  the  nationwide  dock  strike, 
which  has  slowed  down  export  shipments 
and  created  market  uncertainties  which 
have  slowed  down  the  demand.  Accord- 
ing to  department  ofiBclals,  the  perma- 
nent loss  of  markets  will  exceed  $200 
million.  The  efifect  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  even  more  serious. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
that  additional  information. 

I  believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  vote  subsidies  for  may- 
be those  who  need  them  least,  and  subsi- 
dize on  the  basis  of  bushels  produced  or 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  put  in  the  ever-normal 
granary,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  on  re- 
storing the  soil  and  giving  the  farmer  an 
option  to  volimtarily  withdraw  his  pro- 
duction, in  this  day  of  hydroponics  and 
increased  production  of  our  God- given 
resource,  the  soil,  then  we  will  always  be 
in  this  situation. 

Certainly  if  we  subsidize  the  producer 
and  the  worker  and  agribusiness  as  well 
as  the  consumer,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  increase  not  only  its  out- 
put in  loans  but  also  will  increase  the  in- 
terest it  pays  on  its  over  $14.5  billion  now 
borrowed  in  order  to  meet  and  defray 
these  expenses. 

And  we  are  actually  not  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

But  I  see  no  point  at  all  in  delaying  the 
gentleman's  unanimous-consent  request 
to  consider  this  measure,  although  I  hope 
the  Members  will  be  notified,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  originally  announced  there 
would  be  no  business  on  the  floor  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  was  up  last  year  some 
of  us  made  the  forecast  that  the  amount 
provided  for  restoration  of  the  capital 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  well  short  of  what  it  should  be  and 
that  we  would  quickly  be  in  a  crisis  with 


the  new  year.  Here  it  is  March,  and  I 
guess  the  crisis  has  been  put  off  some- 
what. 

My  purpose  in  reserving  the  right  to 
object  is  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  if 
the  printed  hearings  on  the  supplemental 
request  are  available  so  that  they  could 
be  examined  overnight  in  preparation 
for  consideration  of  the  measure  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  hearings  are  available,  and  they  are 
very  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  un- 
usually understandable.  They  are  avail- 
able now,  across  the  corridor  at  the  office 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  hearings  are  in 
print  and  available  to  any  Member  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  AMENDMENTS  TO 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CONGRESSMEN 

SPONSOR  "WATER  POLLUTION  DIS- 
ASTER FUND  BILL 

fMr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  24 
other  Members  of  this  body,  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  $100  mil- 
lion ""Water  Pollution  Disaster  Fund." 
Under  this  bill,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  make  90- 
percent  grants  to  local  governments  and 
low-interest  loans  to  industries  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants, 
sewer  lines,  and  other  devices  to  halt 
pollution  in  areas  judged  in  danger  of 
becoming  ecological  disaster  areas. 

"Without  releasing  polluters  from  their 
liabilities,  the  legislation  would  also  pro- 
vide for  use  of  the  funds  in  immediate 
cleanup  of  pollution  accidents,  such  as 
the  recent  massive  oil  spill  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  Cleanup  costs  would 
then  be  recovered  after  determination  of 
liabUity. 

The  present  legislation  being  consid- 
ered  by  the  House   and  Senate  Public 
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Works  Commltt«efl  continues  the  grant 
and  contract  program  for  local  waste 
treatment  systems.  But  these  proposals 
do  very  little  to  meet  the  massive  pollu- 
tion problems  of  our  great  river  basins, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  special  problem 
of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Lake  Erie  problem  Is  national  In 
scope.  It  la  Interstate  and  International 
It  cannot  be  solved  In  a  piecemeal  pat- 
tern. It  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  local 
governments  or  the  State  governments 
which  are  In  the  lake  basin. 

In  my  own  time.  I  have  witnessed  the 
deterioration  of  Lake  Erie  This  phenom- 
enon of  waste  threatens  the  fresh  water 
supplies  of  millions  of  people 

As  we  continue  to  pour  pollutants  into 
our  Nation's  waters,  other  waterways 
will  face  the  same  disaster  Lower  Lake 
Michigan  Is  In  serious  trouble.  Lake  On- 
tario will  receive  Lake  Erie's  waters,  and 
It,  too,  will  be  destroyed 

A  special  fund  should  be  established  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  potential  dis- 
aster^ an  a  priority  basis.  The  legislation 
we  areJntroduclng  today  attempts  to  do 
that.  Admittedly,  $100  million  Is  an  in- 
adequate sum,  but  It  is  a  start — and  we 
must  start,  and  start  today 

The  sponsors  of  this  le8;islation  are  as 
follows.  Mr   Speaker   It  is  my  hope  that 
other  Members  of  this  body  will  support 
this  legislation  and  feel  free  to  indicate 
their  support  by  sponsoring  this  bill:  The 
sponsors  are  Mr  Vanik.  Mr  Feighan.  Mr 
Adams,   Mr    Bincram,  Mr    Bolan?.   Mr 
Dices,  Mr   DoNOHCE.  Mr  P^rbstein.  Mr 
OoNZ.\LEZ,  Mrs   GRirriTHs,  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr     Klcczynski.    Mr 
Madden.  Mr   McCarthy,  Mr   Mikva,  Mr 
MCRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr    MtTRPHY  of 
Illinois.    Mr    Patten.    Mr     Podell.    Mr 
Price  of  lUmois.  Mr    Rees,  Mr    Reid  of 
New    York,    Mr     Rosenthal,    and    Mr 
Stokes 


.\  S3  6  BILLION  TAX  LOOPHOLE 

Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  I 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax-ex- 
empt State  and  municipal  bonds  consti- 
tute one  of  the  lar?:est  loopholes  in  the 
Nation's  tattered  tax  structure  Like  oth- 
er tax-law  fallings,  this  one  is  utilized  by 
those  who  are  least  In  need  of  financial 
assistance;  commercial  banks,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies,  and  in- 
dividuals whose  income  is  well  over  $25.- 
000  a  year  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aver- 
age tax  bracket  for  those  purchasing 
these  tax-exempt  bonds  is  48  percent. 
Piirchases  of  State  and  local  securities  by 
commercial  banks  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  thinly  veiled  farce  when 
it  is  recognized  that  the  banks  could  not 
exist  without  the  financial  support  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  question  the  need 
to  help  State  and  municipal  goverrunents 
to  obtain  funds  for  vltaily  needed  pub- 
lic facilities  and  other  projects  affecting 
the  welfare  and  future  of  our  people  By 
the  same  token,  I  do  not  think  that  main- 
taining a  tax  loophole  Is  either  the  best 
or  the  only  way  of  providing  tisslstance. 


An  alternative  to  the  present  situation 

was  presented  in  my  statement  to  the 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now 

considering  tax  reform  proposals. 
Mr   Speaker,  I  Include  a  part  of  that 

statement  in  the  Record: 

Statimcnt  lY   Rrp»rsENTATiv«  Wbioht   Pat- 
Man  TO  THt  HcnsE  Ways  and  Mkans  Com- 
MrrrK«  on  Tax-Exempt  Bonds 
Mr    Patman     Mr    Speaker,    leas   than   two 

years   ago   former  Seci'etary   of   the  Treasury 

Henrv   Powler     In   a   letter   to   me.   e«tlmat«d 

that  the  loaa  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  through  ail  outstanding  tax  exempt 
securities  in  Just  one  year  la  about  13  6  bil- 
lion It  goes  without  saying  that  since  then 
this  total  has  grown  appreciably  larger.  As 
an  example  almost  $11  billion  In  new  tax 
exempt  municipal  securities  were  Issued  In 
l!*67  If  the  exemption  status  had  been  re- 
moved from  these  sec\irltles  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  collected  about  (264  mil- 
lion In  that  year  alr>ne 

Most  tax  exempt  securities  are  Issued  by 
municipal  governments  .md  most  of  these 
bonds  are  purchased  by  commercial  banks 
and  other  l.ir^^e  investors  who  diligently  and 
.successfully  find  w,«ys  of  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  all 
municipal  bonds  are  now  being  purchased 
by  commercial  banks  l,ast  year  it  was  94  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  purchased 
by  Are  and  casualty  insurance  companies  and 
Individuals  whose  income  averages  well  over 
»25  000  per  year  All  of  us  are  aware  that 
substantial  numbers  of  taxpayers  In  upper 
brackets  completely  escape  jMiyment  of  any 
Federal  Income  taxes  through  various  tax 
exemptions  .Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
s:",:atl.in  regarding  these  securities  alone 
makes  U  possible  for  InvesU^rs  with  enough 
funds  to  purrh;ise  tax  exempt  bonds  In  such 
quantities  that  their  entire  Income  Is  exempt 
f!-om  Federal  income  taxes 

I  do  not  mean  to  Impus'n  the  purposes  for 
which  these  bonds  are  given  tax  exempt 
status  or  question  the  necessity  of  allowing 
municlpa:  .uid  state  governments  to  have 
an  advantage  in  the  sale  of  securities  But  ae 
vou  know  Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  the  present 
method,  which  amounts  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  tax  Io4jphole.  Is  neither  the 
onlv  nor  the  beat  one  open  to  municipal 
governments,  partlcuiarly  since  this  loophole 
Is  going  U)  rapidly  expand  In  the  vears  ahead. 

It  Is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  com- 
mercliU  bank  purchases  of  municipal  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  amounted  to  an  average  of  67 
per  cent  during  the  years  1963-1967,  but  that 
In  1967  alone  commercial  batLlts.  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  purchased  82  F>er  cent  of  all 
tax  exempt  municipal  securities. 

This  prospect  Is  dramatically  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  bonds  sold  by  state  and  local 
public  bodies  grew  f.-om  J7  2  billion  In  1960 
:o  *i4  3  bUJion  in  1967 

Three  months  ago  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Wilbur  Co- 
hen, teatlfled  before  the  Economic  Progress 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee  and   gave   the  following   projections: 

Between  1968  and  1972  the  public  schools 
>f  the  nation  are  going  to  need  770.500  new 
classrooms  Just  on  tiio  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels. 

PreschCHji  programs  will  require  108,200 
new  chts8ro<jms 

Junior  and  Community  Colleges  need  to 
expand  their  facilities  by  83  2  million  square 
feet 

Expenditures  planned  at  nearly  1800  col- 
leges and  uiuversltles  between  1966-1970 
total  tn  billion 

The  National  .Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  esUmates  that  at  least  $310 
billion  In  non  Federal  capital  funding  will 
t>e  needed  between  1971-1975 

The  1967  HUl-Burton  State  Plans  show  that 


$8  billion  Is  needed  to  modernise  bcwpltala 
More  than  100  new  ho«pltaU  need  to  be  con- 
structed, primarily  in  suburban  areas,  to 
provide  76,000  beds. 

Hill-Burton  State  Plans  also  disclose  the 
requirement  for  3.000  new  long  term  care 
faclimee  with  149.000  beds.  CaplUllzaUon  re- 
quirement* are  estimated  at  $7  2  billion 

During  the  ten  years  from  1966-1976  more 
than  $2  billion  will  be  needed  to  expand  and 
establish  community  health  centers 

A  non-Federal  Investment  of  $1.1  billion 
Is  needed  for  health  research  facllltlee  over 
the  same  ten  year  period. 

Capital  needs  to  1976  for  medical,  dental 
nursing  and  other  medical-health  profession 
schools  Is  placed  at  $6.6  billion. 

Theee  figures,  although  far  short  of  rep- 
resenUng  total  public  facility  Investments 
that  win  have  to  l>e  made  by  state  and 
municipal  governments  in  the  near  future 
suggest  the  enormity  of  the  task  and  the 
vast  sums  of  money  required.  If  the  present 
situation  remains  unchanged,  a  major  por- 
tion of  theee  capital  outlays  will  be  made 
through  the  sale  of  tax  exempt  bonds.  By 
the  same  token,  if  the  present  situation  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  tax  loophole  provided 
by  these  securities  will  needlessly  change 
from  cavernous  to  crater-Uke  dimensions. 

The  responsibility  of  making  such  capital 
Investments  in  the  welfare  and  future  of 
our  people  is  now  being  stymied  by  current 
high  interest,  tight  money  conditions.  As  a 
result,  during  the  last  six  months.  Issuance 
of  more  than  $650  million  In  tax  exempt 
bond  Issues  have  been  postponed  either  be- 
cause legal  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  these 
securities  were  too  low  or  because  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  refused  to  drastically  re- 
duce the  value  of  these  bonds  by  allowing 
interest  rates  to  be  Increased  During  this 
time  the  bond  buyers  Index  of  local  gov- 
ernment bond  yields  went  up  as  high  as  5  19 
per  cent,  the  highest  level  since  1934  By 
comparison  the  index  was  at  a  level  of  4  07 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  seven  month.s. 
Moreover,  commercial  banks,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  Sidney  Homer  and  Henr? 
Kaufman,  credit  market  analysts  for  Salo- 
mon Brothers  and  Hutzler,  are  expected  !o 
purchase  only  $4  4  billion  In  munlclp.^l 
bonds  this  year,  little  more  than  half  the 
volume  theee  Institutions  took  up  last  yenr. 
The  dally  reports  on  the  bond  market 
make  up  what  amounts  to  a  description  of 
how  the  advantage  designed  to  be  given  state 
and  local  government  bonds  through  i:<.x 
exemption  and  lower  Interest  rates  is  beliiij 
destroyed  I  know  this  Is  looked  on  as  a 
temporary  .situation  and  that  the  bond  index 
Is  expected  to  return  to  a  more  favorable 
level.  Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
present  cyclical  dlfflcuitles  In  marketing 
theee  bonds  and  the  tax  loophole  they  create 
are  both  equally  needless. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  solution  to  both 
problems  Is  provided  in  my  bill,  H.R.  2115, 
and  a  similar  measure  Introduced  In  the  up- 
per (-hamber  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  The  legis- 
lation provides  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments with  the  alternative  of  either  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  Issuing  tax  exempt 
bonds  or  removing  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
these  securities  and  replacing  it  with  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  that  would  reduce  by  one-thi.-d 
the  Interest  cost  on  these  securities  by  the 
Issuing  government.  Studies  conducted  over 
the  past  two  years  by  the  Economic  I»rogress 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee show  that  the  cost  of  sut)sldlzlng  the 
interest  rates  on  municipal  securities  would 
be  substantially  less  than  the  tax  revenue 
that  would  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  studies  show  that  not  only  are  most 
municipal  securities  purchased  by  commer- 
cial banks.  Insurance  companies  and  wealthy 
Individuals,   but   that   these   Investors   have 
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an  average  tax  bracket  of  48  per  cent,  hardly 
the  category  that  needs  much  help. 

For  the  sake  of  Illustration,  I  refer  back 
to  the  $11  billion  of  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds  sold  In  1967.  Removal  of  their  tax  ex- 
empt status  would  have  produced,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  about  $264  million  In  Federal 
tax  revenue,  based  on  Interest  payments  to- 
taling $660  million.  Under  H H.  2115,  a  subsidy 
of  $183  3  million  would  have  been  extended  to 
municipal  governments  to  reduce  debt  pay- 
ment cost — which  U  to  say  to  reduce  the 
real  Interest  rate  on  the  securities  owed  by 
municipal  governments.  This,  in  turn,  would 
have  allowed  the  Federal  Government  to 
collect  $367  million  In  Uxes  from  the  Inter- 
est income  of  the  Investors. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation does  not  in  any  way  prevent  state 
and  municipal  governments  from  continuing 
to  Issue  tax  exempt  securities.  It  would  be 
left  to  them  to  choose  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches to  raise  funds. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  tis- 
sume  that  ail  municipal  governments  wishing 
to  market  securities  will  automatically  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2116  once 
they  Ijecome  law  Studies  conducted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  show 
that  the  Treasury  wovild  receive  a  net  gain 
;n  revenue  under  the  plan  If  It  was  utilized 
:or  taxable  obligations  that  amount  to  18.3 
per  cent  of  state  and  local  government  bor- 
rowing. The  study  indicated  that  in  all  prob- 
ably at  least  22  per  cent  of  all  state  and 
local  bonds  Issued  would  t>e  marketed  on  a 
i;uaranteed,  taxable  basis. 

I  think  the  advantages  presented  to  state 
and  municipal  governments  through  this  leg- 
islation are  apparent.  Securities  could  be 
marketed  with  higher  interest  rates  which 
would  make  them  more  attractive  to  a  much 
greater  range  of  Investors.  Yet  the  provision 
of  an  Interest  subsidy  could  maintain  actual 
debt  payment  costs  at  the  present  or  even 
lower  levels 

As  you  kiiow,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lack  of 
uniform  rating  procedures  applying  to  the 
issuance  of  municipal  securities,  constitutes 
.1  burden  on  all  but  the  largest  and  best 
known  of  the  nation's  communities.  TTie  ab- 
sence of  overall  coverage  in  rating  has  meant 
that  the  small  municipal  governments  ex- 
perience not  only  needless  difficulty  but  high- 
er debt  retirement  costs  as  well  in  marketing 
their  securities.  This  problem  Is  reflected  by 
Interest  rates  applied  to  state  and  munici- 
pal securities  Isued  In  1967  which  ranged 
from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced  of- 
fers a  solution  to  this  problem  because  it 
would  create  a  Municipal  Bond  Guarantee 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  comprehensive  report 
cletailing  the  municipal's  economic  and  fis- 
■al  resources,  including: 

All  the  elements  that  make  up  a  commu- 
nity's economy. 

Examination  of  revenue  trends,  expendi- 
tures, tax  levies,  property  valuations,  Federal 
and  State  aids 

Establishment  of  appropriate  economic 
fiscal  and  financial  ratios,  averages  and  in- 
dices and  comparisons  of  such  measures  with 
national  and  regional  averages. 

In  effect  those  municipals  which  channel 
the  marketing  of  their  securities  through  the 
Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Corporation 
would  receive  the  benefits  of  what  amovints 
to  a  bond  rating  service  and  this  In  turn 
will  make  lower  interest  rates  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  HJl.  2116  consti- 
tutes the  best  pyosslble  approach  to  eliminat- 
ing what  amounts  to  one  of  the  largest  loop- 
holes in  the  nation's  tax  structure  while,  at 
the  same  time,  offering  a  way  for  municipal 
governments  to  m&lntatn  a  vitally  needed  ad- 
\antsge  in  the  sale  of  securities.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  Incorporate  the  elements  of  the 
bill  In  the  comprehensive  legislative  proposals 
you  are  developing  to  deal  with  the  entire 


scope  of  needless  revenue  losses  to  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 


NLXON  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
STRENGTHEN  ITS  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY BILL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Nixon  administration  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  on  the  one-bank  holding 
company  issue  which  Is  scheduled  for 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Tuesday,  April  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  its  one-bank  holding 
company  bill  by  applying  the  standards 
of  the  1956  Holding  Company  Act  across 
the  board  to  sill  bank  holding  companies. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  1956  law 
would  provide  even-handed  justice  for 
all  bank  holding  comi>anles  and  avoid 
the  opening  of  a  Pandora's  box  of  new 
loopholes.  The  rewriting  of  major  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  act  poses  grave  dan- 
gers to  the  effective  regulation  of  multi- 
bank  as  well  as  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  discussed 
the  legislation  in  detail  in  conferences 
with  high  administration  officials. 

These  officials  have  assured  me  that 
they  want  to  control  the  growth  of  the 
bank  holding  companies  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  convince  them 
of  the  need  for  a  stronger  version  of  this 
legislation  during  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings. It  is  essential  that  we  have  a  hold- 
ing company  bill  this  session  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port when  this  legislation  is  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  formally  joined 
in  the  fight  for  regulation  and  I  am 
pleased  that  some  of  the  administration's 
bill  has  been  strengthened  from  the 
original  drafts  to  recognize  findings  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
report  on  one-bank  holding  companies 
published  on  February  11. 

Despite  this,  the  administration  bill 
has  crippling  defects  right  at  the  nerve 
center  of  this  entire  legislative  effort. 
I  am  appalled  these  were  not  corrected 
before  the  bill  was  sent  forward  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  particularly  disturbed 
about  these  points : 

First.  The  administration's  rewriting 
of  the  1956  Holding  Company  Act  to 
broaden  the  areas  of  nonbanking  activi- 
ties in  which  a  holding  company  may  en- 
gage. The  1956  act  limits  the  activities 
to  those  "closely  related  to  banking."  But 
the  Nixon  administration's  proposal 
would  broaden  this  to  allow  activities  re- 
lated to  finance  in  nature  and  would 
eliminate  the  language  "closely  related 
to  banking."  This,  for  instance,  would 
mean  that  a  large  bank  could  acquire  a 
huge  insurance  operation  with  immu- 
nity. 

Such  a  definition  would  greatly  expand 
the  scope  of  existing  multlbank  holding 
companies  and  woiUd  only  partially  re- 
strict the  activities  of  the  new  one-bank 
holding  companies. 


The  administration's  language  Is  ex- 
tremely loose  and  administrative  inter- 
pretations imder  this  section  could  de- 
stroy the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Second.  The  Nixon  administration's 
decision  to  spread  the  enforcement  ju- 
risdiction over  three  agencies — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  FDIC.  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Tlie  administra- 
tion makes  much  of  the  point  that  its 
bill  would  require  unanimous  agreement 
by  all  three  agencies  on  the  broad  guide- 
lines governing  the  regulation  of  the 
bank  holding  companies.  However,  the 
acquisitions  of  new  enterprises  by  the 
holding  companies  would  be  handled  by 
the  individual  agencies  and  would  not 
require  unanimous  approval  of  the  three 
agencies.  Thus  each  agency  would  be  left 
free  to  interpret  the  "unanimous"  guide- 
lines as  it  saw  fit. 

Thi5  jurisdiction  should  be  left  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  which  has  fairly  admin- 
istered the  1956  act.  No  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  to  support  the 
claim  that  this  authority  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
spread  piecemeal  among  the  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  strong 
evidence  that  none  of  this  jurisdiction 
should  fall  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency who  has  taken  a  consistent  at- 
titude that  the  national  banks  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  any  business,  any- 
where, and  at  any  time.  The  Comptrol- 
ler has  distorted  many  of  the  existing 
banking  laws  against  the  public  interest 
and  his  treatment  of  the  holding  com- 
pany regulation  would  be  no  different 
should  Congress  be  foolish  enough  to 
give  him  authority  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  opposed  to  the 
insertion  of  a  "grandfather"  clause  which 
leaves  one-bank  holding  company  ac- 
quisitions prior  to  June  30,  1968,  un- 
touched. The  1956  act  required  the  mul- 
tlbank holding  companies  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  acquisitions  without 
the  protection  of  a  "grandfather"  clause, 
A  study  of  these  holding  companies  and 
their  former  subsidiaries  shows  that  there 
has  been  no  adverse  economic  impact 
from  the  divestitures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  give  attention  to  other 
areas,  particularly  those  involving  anti- 
trust and  anticompetitive  issues,  as  the 
hearings  develop. 

I  have  informed  the  administration  of- 
ficials personally  that  I  will  call  any  wit- 
nesses they  desire  and  that  I  will  work 
with  them  in  any  way  possible.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  get  a  good  solid 
bill  that  vnll  fully  regulate  these  holding 
companies  on  an  equitable  basis. 


CONGRESSMAN  OLSEN  SALUTES 
THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THEIR  PRESIDENT, 
TONY  BOYLE 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
April  1,  coal  miners  throughout  the 
United  States  will  lay  down  their  tools 
to  take  a  day  off.  This  is  in  accordance 
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with  their  contracts  with  the  coal  oper- 
ators. They  will  celebrate  the  71st  an- 
niversary of  the  winning  of  the  flrst  8- 
hour  day  by  a  labor  organization  In 
American  industry. 

It  waa  on  the  1st  of  April,  1898.  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
then  8  years  old,  won  by  agreement  with 
the  coal  operators  of  the  Central  Com- 
petitive Field  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  a  shortened 
workday  The  leader  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican organization,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  was,  in  those  days, 
one  Michael  B.  Ratchford. 

There  are  several  interesting  matters 
that  should  be  noted  in  connection  with 
this  celebration  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America 

First  and  foremost,  perhap.s.  is  the 
fact  that  this  shortened  workday,  won 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
was  proposed  by  the  coal  miners'  union 
primarily  because  it  would  bring  greater 
health  and  safety  to  the  coal  miners. 
The  men  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  with 
a  shorter  workday  they  would  be  less 
fatigued  and  thus  less  apt  to  have  acci- 
dents and  illness  in  the  coal  mines  that 
could  kill  or  malm  them. 

Another  interesting  matter  that  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  mv  listeners 
is  that  Mr  Ratchford  was  the  fourth 
president  of  this  great  union  of  coal  min- 
ers which  was  established  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  January  25.  1890  Every  one  of 
the  men  who  have  led  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  haa  been  an  ui.der- 
ground  coal  miner  in  his  time  From 
John  B  Rae.  who  led  the  union  at  its 
founding  in  1890.  to  my  fellow  Montanan 
and  personal  friend.  W  A  "Toivv"  Boyle, 
who  Is  presently  the  international  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  they 
have  all  been  men  who  have  never  for- 
gotten the  pit  from  which  they  were 
digaed.  as  the  saying  goes 

The  91st  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  that  is  designed  to 
bring  better  health  and  safety  to  the 
Nations  coal  miners  I  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  on  th;s  occasion  and  In 
recognition  of  the  71st  anniversarv'  of  the 
8-hour  day  in  the  Nation's  coal  mines 
to  relate  some  of  my  personal  knowledge 
of  these  matters  that  are  of  vital  concern 
to  this  Congre.ss  and  to  all  Americans 

I  quote  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  concern- 
ing' the  record  of  the  union  on  coal  mine 
safety  matters 

This  L'nion  ^'.m-e  establishment  In  1890. 
ha-s  had  aa  !'j«  No  1  obtecuvity  the  protection 
of  lives  dnd  limbs  of  the  men  who  mine  the 
nations  coal  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  ha^  never  let  down  the  ^uaxd  for  78 
years 

We  have  not.  of  course,  achieved  perfection 
The  light  for  mine  safety  has  been  an  uphUI 
struggle  all  the  way 

This  Union  wu  re«p)onslble  Tor  the  eetib- 
llihment  In  1911  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  This  Union  was  responsible,  In 
1941 — 30  years  later  for  Anally  getting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  endct  a 
Federal  Coal  Mine  inspection  law  This  Union 
waa  respoaslble  In  195-'  for  SnaJly  getting 
the  Congress  t<,i  pasa  a  Federal  Coal  Mine 
3afe'y  Act  with  teeth  In  It  The  law  was.  as 
Anally  ptassed,  inadequate  as  we  said  at  the 
time  and  a:s  the  then  President  Harry  S 
Truman  lald   B^jt  it  was  better  than  no  law 


President  W  A  Boyle  was  responsible.  In 
1966.  for  getting  the  Congreaa  to  tighten  up 
'he  existing  Federal  law  so  that  all  coal  mines 
could  be  Inspected  and  Federal  Inspectors 
would  have  the  authority  to  shut  down  any 
hazardous  coal  mines 

This  Union  was  responsible.  In  1946.  after 
a  bitter  struggle  with  the  coal  Industry  and 
the  Federal  government,  for  establishing  the 
UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  which, 
for  the  flrst  time  In  coal  mining  history  In 
the  United  States,  offered  some  relief  to  sick 
.ind  Injured  coal  miners  and  some  compensa- 
tion to  their  families  when  the  men's  Uvea 
were   lost 

This  Union  was  responsible  for  pushing 
through  action  on  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Code  when  It  became 
clev  that  the  Federal  law.  as  enacted  by 
Congress  wa.s  not  an  adequate  law.  Thlji 
Union  was  responsible  for  making  that  Code 
a  part  of  Its  contract  with  the  coal  Industry 
so  that  the  code  could  be  enforced  by  the 
Union  shutting  dnwn  unsafe  coal  mines 
where  necessary  and  when  state  and  Federal 
inspectors  could  not  act  because  of  Inade- 
quate laws 

This  Union  ha-i  been  responsible  for  push- 
ing model  coal  mine  safety  laws  through 
reluctant  and  uninterested  state  legislatures 
This  Union  has  safety  committees,  elected 
by  the  coal  .miners.  In  every  coal  mine  under 
contract  with  the  industry  throughout  the 
United  Slates. 

This  Union  was  responsible  for  establish- 
ing under  contract  with  the  Industry,  the 
Joint  Safety  Committee 

This  Union  was  responsible  for  pushing 
through  Congres.s  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety   Board  of  Review 

This  Union  has  a  lull-iime,  expertlv  staffed 
.Safety  Division,  now  heailed  bv  Lewis  Evans, 
an  experienced  coal  mine  safety  man  and 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
.Mineral  Industries  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

Have  we  done  enough? 
Probably  not 

'»Ve  have  not  reached  the  point  In  our 
:,pv»r-»ndln<  struggle  where  It  can  be  said 
th.it  there  Is  any  such  thine  as  a  safe  coal 
mine  There  l.s  not  now  and  never  has  been 
I  safe  coal  mine  Such  matters  are  relative 
Some  mines  are  not  as  hazardous  as  others. 
But  they  are  all  dangerous 

We  have  nut  been  able  to  get  the  Congress 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  to  permit  appropri- 
ation of  sufBclent  funds  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  carry  on  Its  safety  work  with  the 
m.L^Unum  effectiveness 

We  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  all 
coal  mining  states  to  enact  model  coal  mine 
s.ifety  laws 

But  we  have  not  given  up  and  we  never 
shall  as  long  aa  there  Is  a  United  Mine  Work- 
ers :.f  .■\merica 

Safety  flrst  Is  mure  than  a  motto  in  the 
'-■'•al  mining  industry  It  Ls  an  essential  goal 
of  this  Union  now  as  It  always  has  been. 

We  have  no  magic  answer  to  the  problem 
of  coal  mine  safety  The  only  realistic  solu- 
tion to  the  continuing  problem  of  hazards 
In  c<ml  mines  Is  a  vigilant  never-ending  right 
bv  this  Union  and  all  elements  involved  in 
the  coal  industry  for  complete  and  realistic 
i^Mjperatlon  to  save  the  lives  and  protect  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  mine  the  nation's  coal 
Let  me  say  at  this  point.  Mr  SpeaJcer.  that 
to  my  f>erst>nal  knowledge  the  record  of  the 
Nnlted  Mlnp  Worker?  of  .\mer1ca  and  Ita 
president  •'Tony"  Btjyle  Is  crystal  clear  on 
*hls  matter  of  safety  in  the  coal  mines 

I  am  prouu  to  t>e  able  to  say  that  I  was 
once  a  mining  m.in  I  whs  not  ,i  coal  miner 
But  I  worked  In  the  hard  rock  mines  of  my 
native  State  of  Montana  One  of  the  mining 
men  whom  I  met  in  those  days  was  my  good 
and  long-time  personal  friend  "Tony"  Boyle. 
"Tony"  Is  one  of  thi*e  coal  miners  about 


whom  that  great  former  leader  of  America's 
coal  miners.  John  L.  Lewis,  said 

"The  public  does  not  know  that  a  man  who 
works  in  a  coal  mine  Is  not  afraid  of  anything 
except  his  God 

"He  Is  not  afraid  of  Injunctions,  or  poli- 
ticians, or  threats,  or  denunciations,  or  verbal 
castlgfttlons,  or  slander 

"He  does  not  fear  death  " 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
"Tony"  Boyle  does  not  fear  anything  except 
his  God 

'Tony  "  and  I  both  worked  In  the  hard 
rock  mines  of  Montana.  I  went  on  In  my 
career  to  become  the  attorney  general  of 
Montana  and  then  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress. "Tony"  went  on  In  his  career  to 
work  in  Montana's  coal  mines  and  to  be 
elected  to  ever>'  office  in  his  local  union, 
in  his  UM'WA  district  organization,  and 
In  his  international  union,  except  that 
of  international  secretary-treasurer 

Mr  Speaker.  '  Tony"  Bovle  worked  at 
every  coal  mining  job  that  a  man  can 
work  at.  And  every  one  of  those  jobs  was 
an  underground  job 

"Tony  "  and  I  had  our  closest  associa- 
tion when  we  labored  together  in  the 
State  Capital  of  Montana  to  bring  about 
an  up-to-date  Stale  coal  mine  safety 
law  in  1949 

And  I  can  recall  when  "Tony"  earlier 
In  his  career  was  fighting  the  good  fight 
in  behalf  of  Montana's  coal  miners.  He 
did  not  always  win  the  tough  labor-man- 
agement and  legislative  battles.  But  he 
never  gave  up. 

"Tony"  Boyle  started  battling  for 
safety  legislation  for  coal  miners  in  the 
1930"s  and  he  has  carried  that  flghtinc 
spirit  with  him  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
where  he  Is  still — and  now  again — en- 
gaged in  a  new  battle  to  win  for  hLs 
members  and  all  coal  minors  the  safe  and 
healthful  conditions  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  recall  when  the  inteinatlonal  union 
.sent  him  back  to  Montana  In  1949  to 
work  for  a  new  coal  mine  .safety  law  for 
that  State  "Tony"  Boyle  and  his  asso- 
ciate's literally  rewrote  the  entire  coal 
mine  .safety  law  of  Montana. 

I  was  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  In 
my  position  as  attorney  general  of  the 
State  And  I  am  proud  of  the  small  role 
that  I  played  In  bringing  Into  effect  In 
our  State  a  model  coal  mine  .safety  law 
It  was  then  the  best  coal  mine  .safety 
law  in  existence  in  any  of  the  25  coal- 
mining States. 

That  law  was  known  as  a  "model" 
State  coal  mine  safety  law  It  was  copied 
by  other  coal  mining  States.  It  was  en- 
acted before  the  Congress  passed  Its  first 
effective  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
In  1952.  That  Montana  law.  enacted  be- 
cause of  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
"Tony  '  Boyle  before  the  State  legisla- 
ture, could  still  ser\"e  today  as  an  Inspira- 
tion In  the  never-ending  struggle  to  eet 
better  health  and  safety  laws  for  coal 
miners. 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  here  today  hall 
America's  coal  miners,  among  whom 
there  Is  a  bond  and  a  fraternity  and  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  that  cannot  well  be 
imderstood  by  the  public  that  does  not 
work  imderground. 

And   let   me   pay   my   respects  to  my 
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friend,  "Tony"  Boyle,  a  dedicated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation's  coal  miners  who 
has  devoted  his  entire  adult  life  to  fight- 
ing for  his  brother  coal  miners  to  win 
for  them  safer  conditions  and  better 
health;  to  win  for  them  the  highest  in- 
dustrial wages  paid  In  the  world  today, 
and  to  help  them  realize  the  best  and 
most  efficient  welfare  and  retirement 
program  In  any  Industry  In  the  Nation — 
or  any  other  nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

*Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  Eiddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  statement  on  campus 
disorders,  and  the  letter  written  to  col- 
lege administrators  by  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch,  are  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  if  not  as  Arm  as  many  of 
us  had  expected  of  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  President  has  correctly  stated  that 
order  on  the  campus  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  college  administrators, 
and  the  local  police  authorities  charged 
with  enforcing  State  and  local  laws.  The 
Secretary  htis  appropriately  Informed 
administrators  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  requiring  a  cutoff  of  funds  to 
any  student  convicted  of  participating  in 
a  disorder  while  receiving  Federal  edu- 
cational aid. 

My  concern,  however,  is  that  the  real 
revolutionaries  are  simply  using  the 
campus  as  a  sanctuary  for  their  terror 
activities.  The  pattern  is  well  developed 
in  other  nations,  and  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  It  is  spreading  across 
America. 

As  an  example,  this  morning's  mall 
brought  copies  of  a  study  outline  for  a 
revolutionary  program  taught  by  student 
extremists  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The 
University  Center  of  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  was  seized  by 
a  student  mob  on  February  17.  Activists 
then  began  new  classes  of  their  own  In 
the  building,  one  of  which  was  on  the 
tactics  and  practice  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

This  cl£iss  outline  Indicates  that  strat- 
egies and  drills  would  be  held  so  students 
could  learn  how: 

First.  To  hold  a  building  against  police 
attack. 

Second.  Conduct  hit-and-run  missions. 

Third.  Defend  yourself  from  police 
harassment. 

Fourth.  To  sabotage  military-ln- 
dustrtal-ix)lice  functions. 

Fifth.  To  get  community  involved 
through  terrorism. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  motive 
of  this  training  program.  The  cdass  in- 
formation sheet,  given  to  those  attend- 
ing the  first  session  on  March  7,  stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  class  is  not  to  en- 
lighten people  Into  a  revolutionary  con- 
sciousness or  to  argue  that  our  present  gov- 
ernment la  capable  of  responding  to  tbe 
p>eople:  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  ciass  to  give 
the  people  who  are  already  convlnoed  that 
this  government  needs  to  be  overthrown  a 
method  for  overthrowing  It  I 
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The  clsiss  study  outline  includes  sabo- 
tage of  "military-industry-police  func- 
tions, and  community  terrorism."  Clearly 
these  activities  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
legitimate  campus  activities  aimed  only 
at  college  reform.  They  are  clearly 
violent  revolutionary  programs  aimed, 
as  the  group  itself  proclaims,  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force. 

I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  action  against  this 
particular  group  at  Santa  Barbara, 
which  itself  proclaims  is  not  just  advo- 
cating, but  actively  pursuing  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government — a  most  seri- 
ous violation  of  Federal  law. 

From  the  President's  statement,  I  am 
not  sure  the  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  real  threat,  which  goes  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  college  campuses.  This 
Nation  thrives  on  dissent,  and  grows 
strong  through  orderly  change  and 
progress.  It  cannot  afford  college  sanctu- 
aries which  protect  professional  revolu- 
tionaries whose  real  purpose  is  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  liberties. 


THE  SEAPOWER  GAP 

CMr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  Washington  about  President 
Nixon's  plans  for  the  Sentinel  antl-bal- 
llstic -missile  system.  His  program  for  the 
ABM  seems  realistic  to  me  as  the  best 
course  of  action  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

However,  an  even  more  vital  need  of 
our  natlonsd  security  could,  In  the  long 
rim,  be  something  entirely  different.  I 
refer  to  American  seapower,  including 
Navy,  merchant  marine,  fishing  capacity, 
and  oceanographic  exploration. 

Unfortunately  this  whole  matter  of 
security  on  the  sea  receives  far  too  little 
attention.  Far  too  few  Americans,  in 
Wsishington  and  elsewhere,  are  aware  of 
the  threat  to  our  national  security  which 
presents  Itself  in  the  form  of  reduced 
American  control  on  the  seas  of  the 
world. 

Last  week,  for  example,  two  more 
American  tuna  boats  were  illegally  seized 
by  Peru  at  the  very  time  our  Govern- 
ment's special]  representative  was  arriv- 
ing there  to  discuss  problems  between  the 
two  coimtries. 

And  the  Pueblo  case  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  we  allowed  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
be  hiunlliated  by  North  Korea,  a  fourth- 
rate  naval  power,  when  they  boarded  the 
ship  on  the  high  seas  and  we  did  nothing 
about  it. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  still  another 
Eispect  of  this  problem.  We  all  know  that 
our  country  sells  a  lot  of  goods  abroad 
and  that  we  buy  a  lot  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  how  many  realize  that  of  all 
these  goods  flowing  through  American 
ports  only  5  percent  are  carried  in  Amer- 
ican ships? 

This  country  not  so  long  ago  was  the 
world's  leading  shipbuilder.  Today  we 
are  10th.  In  1968  our  total  American  ship 
production  was  only  2y2  percent  of 
Japan's. 


In  other  words,  Japan  is  building  40 
times  more  ship  tonnage  than  we  are, 
barely  20  years  after  the  war  In  which 
our  sea  strength  was  at  a  peak  and 
Japan's  was  badly  defeated. 

And  Russia  Is  continuing  to  build  sea- 
power  In  all  ways:  merchant  fleet  on  a 
long-range  program,  naval  power  ex- 
tending to  all  oceans  of  the  world,  and 
expansion  of  flshlng  capacity  and  ocean- 
ographic exploration. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  while 
the  Russian  merchant  fleet  Is  carrying 
a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  world's 
sea  freight  the  Kremlin  considers  also 
that  her  merchant  ships  double  as  part 
of  her  navy. 

With  the  help  of  her  merchant  navy 
Russia  already  has  every  ocean  route 
under  permanent  surveillance.  In  the 
case  of  a  worldwide  emergency  many 
of  Russia's  merchant  and  flshlng  ships 
could  become  a  real  threat  to  Western 
shipping. 

Congress  Is  not  blind  to  this  problem. 
Many  of  us  have  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration  be  lifted 
out  of  Its  bureaucratic  oblivion  and  be 
given  independent  status. 

This  move  would  give  It  the  "clout"  It 
needs  as  a  means  of  bringing  more  Gov- 
ernment weight  to  bear  on  the  entire 
merchant  marine  program.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year,  vetoed  by 
former  President  Johnson,  and  now  pro- 
posed again  this  year. 

Also,  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  set  up  a  new  subcommittee 
on  seapower.  This  group  intends  to  con- 
sider the  lag  In  shipbuilding  and  to  ti-y 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  whole  sorry 
mess  of  our  falling  American  seapower. 

It  Is  imfortunately  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  generally  forgotten  about 
our  national  sea-going  capability  which 
somehow  cannot  compete  for  attention 
with  other  national  needs. 

This  makes  the  task  doubly  hard  for 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  want  to  re- 
store American  sea-going  respectability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  Importance  of  this  issue. 
■Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  world  events 
are  still  likely  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  tactics  and  strategies  of  power. 

And  seapower,  as  surprising  as  this 
may  be  to  many  Americans,  Is  still  as 
vital  as  It  ever  was  to  the  basic  economic 
and  military  realities  which  determine 
power,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Our  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity must  accoimt  for  this  concept  of 
seapower. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  WITH- 
DRAW FROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  mo- 
ment— one  which  will  pass  quickly — 
President  Nixon  has  the  best  conceivable 
opportunity  to  decide  in  favor  of  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  'Vietnam. 

If  military  policies,  with  or  without 
escalation.  Inherited  from  President 
Johnson  are  continued  much  longer,  they 
will  become  Nixon  policies.  Turning  back 
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wUl  become  increasingly  difficult  as  the 
Nixon  team  encounters  the  necessity  of 
defending  miUUry  acUon.  and  the  con- 
flict will  soon  become  Nixon's  war  In 
substance  as  well  as  appearance  with  all 
the  (?rlm  consequences  this  entails 

The  Justification  for  withdrawal  Is 
plain;  The  United  States  made  a  funda- 
mental mistake  In  commlttlni?  troops  m 
the  first  place;  the  rational  corrective  ac- 
tion is  to  withdraw,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  compound  the  orlsjlnal  error 

It  has  been  sa;d,  and  I  believe  accu- 
rately, that  In  1961  and  again  in  1964  the 
United  States  had  unique  opportunities 
to  review  options  in  Vietnam,  because  on 
those  occa-slons  a  new  Pre.sident  had  just 
taken  office 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  had  occa- 
sion to  review  options  and  Involvempiu. 
such  as  It  was.  in  Vietnam  In  1964  Pres- 
ident Johnson  likewise  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  reconsider  policies 

Now  In  1969  President  Nixon  has  the 
same  opportunity,  but  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity which  win  quickly  pass 

This  week  US  deaths  in  Vietnam  as 
the  resnlt  of  hostile  action  will  surpass 
those  of  the  Korean  war  Vietnam  has 
cost  more  lives  from  hostile  action  than 
any  other  foreiun  war  exceptlnat  only  the 
two  World  Wars.  And  if  the  present  rate 
of  battle  deaths  continues  in  Vietnam, 
the  toll  will  surpass  those  killed  in  World 
War  I  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Neither  a  satisfacttiry  military  nor  ne- 
gotiated end  is  in  prospect. 

A  decisive  miliUry  settlement,  at  a 
price  the  American  people  will  .support, 
is  not  attainable.  It  :s  time  to  look  be- 
yond a  natural  tendency  to  rationalize 
and  admit  that  8  years.  32,000  lives.  175,- 
000  other  casualties  and  over  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  are  convlnclnf? 

Hanoi  will  concede  nothing  of  imp^jr- 
tance  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  troops 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  have  survived  nearly 
20  years  of  persistent  and  determined 
opposition  from  modern  military  air. 
ground,  and  sea  forces  More  of  them 
have  died  fighting  than  aggregate  Amer- 
ican losses  in  all  our  foreign  wars  Nev- 
ertheless, their  military  position  Is  today 
stronger  than  at  many  times  In  the  pa.st 
From  this  position  of  strength  and  with 
a  vivid  memory  of  Fontatnebleau  and 
Geneva,  where  he  believed  himself  sold 
out  by  the  West,  Ho  is  well  situated  to 
hold  out  indefinitely  at  Paris. 

Peace  negotiations  in  Paris  have  not 
reduced  battle  deaths  for  the  United 
States  In  fact  almost  a  third  of  our 
troops  killed  :n  hostile  action  have  died 
since  the  peace  offensive  began  on  March 
31,  196« 

President  Nixon  can  turn  what  appears 
to  be  an  inevitable  military  and  diplo- 
matic disaster  to  the  best  advantage  by 
moving  swiftly  to  correct  a  colo.ssal  In- 
herited error  The  boldness,  courage,  and 
candor  of  the  action  will  elevate  him  and 
the  country  he  leads  to  a  pinnacle  of 
worldwide  respect,  honor,  and  gratitude 
America  has  not  enjoyed  for  years 

By  quickly  putting  this  corrective  ac- 
tion behind  him.  the  Presidents  admin- 
istration will  achieve  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  deal  eCfectively  with  other 
pressing  matters  at  home  and  abroad. 


Critics  of  my  proposal  may  .say  It  de- 
grades or  belittles  those  who  have  fought 
bravely  for  their  nation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  my  objective  Rather,  in 
the  name  of  those  thou.<;ands  of  young 
men  who  have  been  killed  and  injured. 
I  urge  our  new  President  to  correct  an 
inherited  mistake  before  it  engulfs  still 
more  thousand.s 

Oreat  nations  like  great  men,  must 
have  the  courage  to  admit  error  In  com- 
mitting troops  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  erred  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  grievous  error  in  our  history  The 
admission  of  error  is  long  overdue  So 
Is  its  correction 

We  were  mistaken,  because  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  we  justified  military 
action  were  faulty.  The  leading  faulty 
assumptions  were; 

That  we  resfxinded  to  the  invitation  of 
a  sovereign  ►government  seeking  help  to 
repel  .in  invasion  by  forces  of  another 
nation 

That  we  were  committed  to  .send  troops 
by  treaty  obligations  and  agreement  of 
pa.st  administrations. 

That  our  policy  of  containing  commu- 
nl.sm  required  our  intervention  agamst 
Ho  Chi  Minh. 

That  with  a  little  more  effort  and  na- 
tional unity  the  war  would  soon  be  over. 
These  u.ssuniptions  formed  the  basis 
for  the  war  policies  of  President  John- 
son If  they  are  not  .soon  rejected,  they 
will  inevitably  become  the  basis  for  the 
war  [xjlicles  of  President  Nixon. 

Tlie  war  was  ill-conceived  from  the 
sUrt  It  violated  basic  American  tradi- 
tions, principles,  and  our  most  cherished 
cultur;il  heritage  In  broad  terms  we 
reduced  ourselves  to  the  law  of  the  Jun- 
gle, because  we  u.sed  our  power  outside 
the  context  of  law  and  reason.  We  thus 
undertook  the  grave  risk  of  rorruptlng 
the  y,'ood  we  originally  might  wish  to 
have  achieved,  as  well  as  corrupting 
much  of  our  Nation  itself." 

I  accept  part  of  the  re.sponsibilltv  my- 
self My  .service  in  Congress  began  almost 
exactlv  on  the  day  the  Department  of 
Defense  began  to  publish  lists  of  Viet- 
nam casualties.  Too  often,  I  was  a  passive 
bystander,  .serving,  as  was  the  case  with 
manv  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
more  in  the  role  of  a  supply  .sergeant  to 
military  needs  than  in  the  primary-  role 
of  declsionniiiker  on  questions  of  war  and 
military  policy  as  prescribed  by  article 
I  of  the  U  S  Constitution. 

Although  2  years  auo  I  began  to  chal- 
lenge openly  war  policies  and  attempt 
through  the  amendment  and  other  legis- 
lative processes  to  give  iorce  to  my  chal- 
lenge, this  work  on  my  part  began  after 
Congre.ss  had  permitted  the  executive 
brancli  to  move  decisively  and  substan- 
tially into  a  war  footing  in  Vietnam 

In  the  recital  of  the  drearj-  events 
which  led  us  to  our  present  unfortunate 
position.  I  therefore  reserve  to  myself 
a  measure  of  accountability. 

The  pressing  question  today  Is  not  so 
much  what  went  wrong  and  why  In  the 
past — although  that  Is  important;  rath- 


•  Dftvld  Sctioenbrun.  "Vietnam.  How  We 
Got   In.  How  To  Get  Out."   1B68.  p    5 

'  Marcuj  O  Raakln  and  Bernard  B  Pall. 
"The  Vlet-Nans  Reader."   18e6,  p    xv. 


er.  what  can  now  be  done  to  face  and 
correct  the  error. 

The  moet  Immediately  responsive  cen- 
ter of  authority,  of  course.  Is  the  White 
House  where  President  Nixon,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  can.  if  he  will,  begin 
withdrawal  of  our  combat  forces. 

In  order  to  provide  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  solid  historical  justification  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
-sary  to  examine  the  assumptions  that  led 
us  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 

FALSE    ASSfMPnON 

Americans  were  led  to  believe,  for  ex- . 
ample,  that  we  entered  Vletriam  at  the 
invitation  of  a  sovereign  government 
which  requested  our  help  in  repelling  an 
invasion  by  the  armies  of  another  na- 
tion. If  this  were  true,  our  involvement 
could  be  explained,  but  It  was  not 
Granted,  the  historical  background  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  complicated:  it  is  well 
worth  our  study.  Unless  we  understand 
the  errors  that  led  us  into  Vietnam,  we 
are  unlikely  ever  to  find  our  way  out. 

What  is  now  called  Vietnam  was  in 
modern  times,  up  until  1954,  part  of  the 
FYench  colony  of  Indochina.  The  French 
colonial  policies  were  far  from  en- 
lightened. Colonial  capitalism  spread  the 
negative  effects  of  modem  labor  exploita- 
tion over  a  vast  number  of  people.  The 
guiding  principle  of  French  economic 
policy  in  Indochina  was  to  put  immediate 
profit  ahead  of  any  other  concern.  The 
controlling  position  in  the  economy's 
capitalist  sector  was  always  held  by  the 
Fiench  with  a  minor  role  by  the  Chinese 
On  top  of  this,  the  structure  of  the- 
FYench  administration  In  Indochina  of- 
fered no  channel  through  which  popular 
discontent  could  be  translated.'  The  ef- 
fect of  all  this,  still  being  felt  today,  is 
the  absence  of  a  strong,  educated  mid- 
dle class  and  the  other  Institutions  neces- 
-sary  for  natlonbuilding.* 

Another,  more  immediate  effect  of 
French  colonial  rule  was  the  readiness  of 
many  peasants  to  listen  to  any  party 
whose  leaders  were  willing  to  make  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  the  landless  their 
chief  concern.  As  early  as  1925  Ho  Chi 
Minh  understood  that  only  active  resist- 
ance with  the  support  of  the  people  could 
rid  the  country  of  the  French.  In  that 
year,  while  still  calling  himself  Le  Tliuy. 
he  founded  the  Revolutlonarj-  League  of 
the  Youth  in  Vietnam.  This  was  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  the  future  Com- 
munist Party  of  Indochina." 

All  Vietnamese,  whether  monarchist, 
mandarlnal.  authoritarian,  reformist,  re- 
publican constitutionalist,  or  revolution- 
ist wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  alien  master ' 
Again,  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  able  to  capital- 
ize on  the  situation  because  he  and  his 
followers  demonstrated  that  they  were 
able  to  conduct  the  fight  for  Independ- 
ence with  the  greatest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  thus  became  the  accepted  lead- 
ers of  that  fight.' 


■  Ellen  J  Hammer.  "The  Struggle  for  Indo- 
chlra    1940  1955."    1967,    p.    79. 

•  Prank  N  Trager.  "Why  Viet  Nam?"  1966 
P  9 

•Joeeph  Buttlnger.  "Vietnam:  A  Political 
History."  1968.  p.  160 
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The  Communists  were  superior  to  all 
other  nationalist  groups  in  two  ways: 
They  were  trained  In  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity, and  they  possessed  a  workable  po- 
litical strategy  for  mass  action;  that  1b, 
antlcoloniallsm  and  nationalism.  They 
related  every  issue,  no  matter  how  seem- 
ingly unimportant,  to  foreign  rule.  They 
spoke  of  the  need  for  lower  taxes,  land 
redistribution,  higher  wages  and  better 
medical  care  for  workers,  and  the  right 
to  organize  unions.  They  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  peasants  and  workers  that 
those  who  wanted  independence  under- 
stood their  problems  and  grievances.  For 
the  nationalist  middle-class  leaders,  anti- 
capitalism  was  an  acceptable,  if  not  wel- 
come ideology." 

Thus  by  combining  an  appeal  to  the 
downtrodden,  as  well  as  to  the  national- 
ists, Ho  Chi  Minh  was  able  to  do  what 
other  nationalists  had  failed  to  do.  By 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  was  the 
outstanding  leader  of  the  independence 
movement."  The  thrust  for  independence 
was  so  great  that  even  the  majority  of 
the  2  million  Vietnamese  Catholics  made 
common  cause  with  him.  The  four  Viet- 
namese bishops  appealed  to  the  Pope 
to  support  Vietnamese  independence  im- 
der  the  rule  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Vietminh 
government." 

When  the  Japanese  conquered  Indo- 
china during  World  War  II,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
became  the  principal  rallying  agent  for 
the  underground  factions.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Nationalist  China 
openly  recognized  Ho  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  Indochina  movement  during  World 
War  II.  We  supplied  Ho"s  forces  with 
arms  and  advisers.  American  offlcers 
operating  with  Ho's  Vietminh  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  them  the  United  States 
would  support  Vietnam's  aspirations  for 
independence  once  the  war  was  ended." 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  alarmed  by 
the  growing  strength  of  the  independence 
movement,  Japan  set  up  a  puppet  Viet- 
nam Government  under  the  Emperor  of 
Annan,  Bao  Dai." 

On  September  2,  1945,  following  the 
Japanese  collapse,  Ho  Chi  Minh  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam. He  read  to  a  mass  meeting  in 
Hanoi : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
.ire  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
And.  as  the  crowd  cheered  with  wild  enthu- 
siasm, he  ended.  "Vietnam  has  the  right 
to  be  free  and  independent."  >• 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  during  World 
War  II  the  United  States  favored  the 
idea  of  eventual  Independence  for  the 
states  of  Indochina.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt repeatedly  and  openly  had  indicated 
his  hopes  for  these  states,  but  his  death 
ended  this  phase  of  American  policy." 
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Vietnamese  independence  was  not  to 
come  easily.  The  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
were  to  be  thwarted  for  years  to  come. 
British  occupation  forces  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Douglas  Gracey  proceeded  first  to 
rearm,  and  then  to  use  defeated  Japa- 
nese troops  to  throw  representatives  of 
the  newly  proclaimed  independent  Viet- 
nam Government  out  of  Saigon."  Com- 
menting on  this  action.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  said: 

If  there  Is  anything  that  makes  my  blood 
boll,  It  la  to  see  our  Allies  In  Indochina  and 
Java  deploying  Japanese  troops  to  reconquer 
the  little  people  we  promised  to  liberate.  It 
is  the  most  ignoble  kind  of  betrayal." 

In  September  of  1945.  the  British  al- 
lowed the  French  coup  d'etat,  returning 
Vietnam  to  its  colonial  position  under 
Paris  rule. 

Despite  this  "ignoble  betrayal"  Ho  Chi 
Minh  agreed  in  1946  to  negotiate,  thereby 
setting  himself  up  imknowingly  to  an 
arrangement  under  which  his  expecta- 
tions for  independence  were  subverted  a 
second  time  by  the  West.  As  a  result  of 
the  agreement  eventually  signed  in 
March  1946,  at  Hanoi,  France  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  a  "free  state" 
within  the  French  Union  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  with  its  capital  at  Hanoi.  It  should 
be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  this 
agreement  included  all  of  Vietnam,  not 
just  the  north.  At  that  time  no  political 
division  had  been  made. 

In  return.  Ho  agreed  to  the  stationing 
of  French  troops  in  Vietnam  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  with- 
drawn by  1951.  The  French  agreed  to  per- 
mit a  referendum  as  to  whether  all  of 
Vietnam  would  become  a  unified  inde- 
pendent state  within  the  French  Union. 
Prance  abided  by  neither  promise.  Troops 
were  not  withdrawTi,  nor  were  elections 
held;  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  taken  again 
by  the  West." 

And  a  bloody  war  began. 

During  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  the  United  States  was 
content  to  let  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands take  the  lead  in  establishing  better 
relationships  with  their  former  colonies.'* 

Since  Prance  was  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  NATO  and  was  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  we  found 
it  Inappropriate  to  nudge  her  on  the 
matter  of  colonialism  as  we  did  with  the 
Dutch  in  Java."  With  great  inconsistency 
and  with  complete  lack  of  regard  for  the 
reality  of  the  situation  within  Vietnam, 
the  United  States,  under  President  Tru- 
man, supported  the  French  effort  to  re- 
main In  its  colonial  territory.'^' 

We  did  this  because  the  French  osten- 
sibly redefined  their  war  aims  and  se- 
cured their  acceptance  in  Washington. 
These  aims  had  now  become  a  crusade 
against  communism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Vietnam  as  the  barrier  in  South- 
east Asia.  Prom  then  on,  Prance,  whose 
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leadership  then  was  not  as  enlightened 
as  it  is  now  in  the  question  of  the  third 
world,  pursued  colonialism  of  the  worst 
sort,  but  presented  itself  as  the  sentinel 
of  the  free  world.'^' 

Perhaps  an  excuse  can  be  made  that 
the  events  in  mainland  China  and  Korea 
and  domestic  concern  with  communism 
warped  our  own  judgment.  In  any  case, 
we  came  to  accept  this  new  heroic 
French  stance  and  have,  to  the  tragedy 
of  our  Nation,  never  been  able  to  shake 
it. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  except 
for  brief  ventures  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, America,  once  a  colony  herself, 
alined  herself  with  colonialism.  Ameri- 
cans— engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  Rus- 
sia— could  not  admit  that  Vietnam  com- 
munism could  possibly  be  more  popular 
than  a  colonial  policy  we  supported.  We 
could  not  and  still  cannot  admit  that  it 
is  possible  for  communism  to  be  a  popu- 
lar force  anywhere."^  The  French  realized 
this  and  took  advantage  of  our  blindness. 
Actually  fighting  alongside  the  French 
would  have  jeopardized  our  image  in  the 
world,  so  we  confined  our  aid  to  equip- 
ment and  suppUes.  We  financed  a  good 
portion  of  the  French  military  budget. 
Our  total  contribution  to  this  colonial 
venture  was  at  least  SIV4  billion,' 

Ironically,  the  colonialist  French  be- 
came inclined  to  abandon  Indochina, 
whereas  America,  historically  the  anti- 
colonialist  power,  did  everything  possible 
to  keep  them  there." 

By  1954  the  French  sacrifice  of  its 
manhood  and  its  treasury  became  im- 
bearable.  Their  mllitarj-  situation  was  a 
catastrophe  and  the  Laniel  government 
fell.  The  humiliation  at  Dienbienphu 
was  merely  the  coup  de  grace.  When  the 
French  negotiator  came  to  the  Geneva 
conference  table  on  the  day  he  received 
news  of  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu,  all  he 
was  able  to  do  was  sit  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  deliver  a  eulogy  to  the  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  Frenchmen  who  had 
perished  there.  In  all,  the  French  suf- 
fered nearly  200,000  casualties  and  were 
defeated.  Victory  had  not  come  easily 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  Vietminh  suffered 
well  over  one-half  million  casualties  on 
the  battlefield  with  another  350,000 
civilians  the  victims  of  the  fighting. 

Again  it  appeared  that  his  sacrifices 
had  at  least  gained  control  of  Vietnam. 
Again  Ho  went  to  the  bargaining  table 
where  for  a  third  time  he  believed  him- 
self sold  out  by  the  West — and  ironically 
also  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
promised  France  to  effect  a  compromise 
in  return  for  French  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posed European  Defense  Community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  two  par- 
ties signed  the  Geneva  accords,  France, 
the  colonial  power,  and  the  Vietminh. 
The  leaders  of  the  French-sponsored 
government  in  Saigon  refused  to  sign. 
The  accords  provided  for  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  and  for  the  temporarj- 
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partitioning  of  Vietnam  aJoni?  the  17th 
parallel  until  general  elections  could  be 
held  in  July  1956  These  were  to  be  held 
under  the  supervtalon  of  the  Internation- 
al Control  Commission  Accordint!  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  agreement,  the 
Commission  would  brlntt  about  the  uni- 
fication of  Vietnam  EXirini?  the  300  days 
asslKned  to  military  resroupment  and 
exchanges.  civUiana  were  able  to  exercise 
the  right  to  move  north  and  .south  as 
they  chose 

The  one  passage  taken  from  the  final 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  accords  is  by 
far  the  most  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
It  reads: 

The  military  demarcaUon  !ln«?  la  proTl- 
•tonal  and  should  not  In  any  way  Iv  Inter- 
preted as  constituting  a  political  or  terri- 
torial boundary. 

On  these  words  the  arKument  of  those 
who  claim  that  the  Vietnam  war  Involve.s 
the  Invasion  of  one  nation  by  another 
crumbles.  Separate  entities  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  simply  have  no  historical 
or  diplomatic  basis.  The  areas  were  in- 
tended 4s  two  temporary  zones  to  aid  in 
cease-Tfre  efforts  and  nothing  more  That 
the  past  US  administration  completely 
Ignored  this  fact  In  all  pronouncements 
on  Vietnam  is  Inexcusable 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  lieutenants 
agreed  to  the  temporary'  partitioning  be- 
cause above  all  they  wanted  to  obtain 
peace,  a  final  renunciation  on  the  part 
of  France  of  all  colonial  ambitions,  and 
the  departure  of  the  French  Army,  and 
possibly  even  some  form  of  economic  co- 
operation with  Paris  and  the  West  ' 

In  accepting  the  temporary  partition- 
ing, the  Vletmmh  were  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept control  of  only  about  half  of  the 
territory  of  which  revolutionary  forces 
already  controlled  three-quarters  The 
West  had  set  itself  objectives  of  this  kind 
a:  Geneva  but  had  not  dared  hope  to 
attain  them  "  Ho  Chi  Vlinh  made  the.se 
concessions  in  return  for  the  general 
elections  which  he  expected  would  be 
held  and  won  by  the  Vietminh  '  As  it 
turned  out  the  elections  were  never  held 
because  the  Diem  regime,  the  ruling  fac- 
tion in  the  southern  zone  refu.sed  to  hold 
them,  knowing  it  would  lose  Diem  an- 
nounced that  he  would  cjnsent  to  th** 
election  prescribed  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords only  upon  the  unrealizable  condi- 
tion that  the  Communist.s  abandon  the 
government  in  the  north  *  The  justifica- 
tion given  at  the  time  and  repeated  later 
by  the  Johnson  administration  was  that 
with  the  Communists  involved  free  elec- 
tions would  be  impossible  The  fact  is 
there  was  little  If  any  reason  for  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  have  felt  It  nece.ssary  to  coerce 
the  population  or  rig  the  election  be- 
cause, as  the  father  of  Vietnam  libera- 
tion, he  was  easily  the  most  popular  fig- 
ure throughout  Vietnam  * 

President  Eisenhower  noted  in  his 
b,x)k  Mandate  for  Change,  the  White 
House  Years  " 
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Poaalbly  80  per  cent  uf  the  population 
would  have  voted  f.ir  Communlat  Ho  Chi 
MUih  aa  their  '.eader  " 

If  a  Vietminh  majority  was  antici- 
pated by  everyone,  even  Pre.sident  Eisen- 
hower, It  should  be  manu'e.st  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  a  very  .serious  interest  in  hold- 
ing the  1936  elections  and  that  he  would 
do  everything  he  could  to  bring  it  about 
To  say  that  the  Vietminh  had  interest 
in  permitting  free  elections  is  not  to  say 
that  Communist  governments  in  general 
would  permit  them  or  even  that  the  Viet- 
minh In  the  future  would  allow  them — 
only  that  they  probably  would  have  al- 
lowed them  in  1956  because  they  were 
confident  of  victory  " 

Again,  Ho  Chi  Minh  appeared  to  have 
been  denied  what  he  had  been  promised 
He  eventually  returned  to  the  battlefield, 
but  not  until  1960  when  he  btgan  large- 
scale  assistance  to  a  national  liberation 
movement,  already  long  established  In 
the  south. 

To  pave  the  way  for  eventual  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  to  supervise  the  mil- 
itary truce,  the  Geneva  accords  estab- 
lished the  International  Control  Com- 
mission composed  of  representatives  from 
Canada,  India,  and  Poland.  Over  the  next 
14  years,  the  ICC  was  able  to  be  one  of 
the  few  objective  reporters  of  what  was 
happening  in  Vietnam.  At  first,  its  work 
proceeded  normally  axid  the  objectives  of 
the  Geneva  accords  were  fulfilled.  Then, 
the  Commission  began  to  have  trouble.  It 
may  surprLse  many  Americans  to  know 
that  it  was  South,  not  North  Vietnam 
which  was  the  principal  source  of  trou- 
ble 

On  July  20.  1955.  a  demonstration 
against  the  Geneva  agreement  and 
against  the  Commission  occurred  in  Sai- 
ijon  Papers  clothing,  cars,  and  equip- 
ment of  Commission  members  were 
seized  by  the  demonstrators  and  de- 
.stroyed  The  Diem  government  did  little 
to  prevent  this  action  In  April  1957,  the 
ICC  charged  the  -South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment with  violations  of  the  provisions 
on  democratic  freedoms  and  the  Intro- 
duction i)f  fresh  military  personnel  and 
equipment  South  Vietnam  remained  si- 
lent and  refused  to  permit  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Commi.ssion's  mobile  teams. 
B  S  N  Murti.  Indian  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  wrote  Ln  Vietnam  Divided" 
that  as  a  result  the  Commission  felt 
South  Vietnam  had  a  '.systematic  plan 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  article  14  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  " 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  North  Vietnam 
was  without  fau't  On  several  occasions 
the  Conuniss'on  made  [xiinted  reference 
to  failure  of  co  jj^ration  from  Hanoi  But. 
during  this  period.  Hanois  intransigence 
paled  before  that  of  Saigon 

r!(,HTIN<.    FIJKCES   rHUM    SOt.TH 

The  fighting  that  soon  began  in  the 
south  was  begun  by  troops  from  the 
southern  zone,  not  northern  A  number 
of  southern  rf-volutionanes  had  stayed  in 
the  southern  zone  after  the  Geneva  par- 
titioning They  buried  their  weapons 
and   laid   low    for  2  years,  expecting  to 
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win  the  elections  2  years  hence  and  re- 
unite Vietnam."  The  southern  under- 
ground workers  expected  to  play  a  deci- 
sive role  m  the  elections  that  never  came 
off  Ho  Chi  Minh's  followers  in  the  south 
had  largely  refrained  from  any  effort  to 
retain  a  military  hold  on  southern  areas 
they  had  controlled  for  as  long  as  10 
years."  But  when  Diem  canceled  the  elec- 
tions their  only  future  was  m  subversion. 

Thus  the  group  whose  existence  the 
Johnson  administration  refused  to  recog- 
nize, the  National  Liberation  Front,  came 
to  life.  This  group  was  branded  by  the 
Diem  regime  as  the  Vietcong,  a  name 
which  stuck.  Of  this  group  it  is  estimated 
that  80  to  90  percent  were  southerners." 
Even  the  most  favorable  American  offi- 
cial statistics  conceded  that  at  the  end 
of  1965  North  Vietnamese  components  of 
the  Vietcong  amounted  to  10  percent  ol 
the  total  enemy  force,  and  as  of  1966  the 
Vietcong  were  still  recruiting  at  least 
3,500  men  a  month  inside  South  Viet- 
nam." Thus  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's argim:ient  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  initiated  by  northerners  going  over 
the  border  Into  the  south,  even  if  one  as- 
sumes a  legitimate  border  existed,  is  ab- 
surd. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  same 
year.  1965,  President  Johnson  committed 
nearly  150.000  troops  to  the  battle  Tlie 
Johnson  administration  was  Inclined  to 
explain  away  the  high  rate  of  Vietcong 
recruitment  in  the  south  by  attributing 
it  to  terror  tactics  and  intimidation.  Yt  t 
It  is  interesting  that  if  one  follow.s 
through  on  the  Pentagon's  figures  for 
the  year  1966.  for  example,  they  show 
that  64.000  NLF  troops  somehow  forced 
173,000  more  to  join  them.  This  Is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  600.000  troops  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  93,000  men  dur- 
ing the  same  period."  Some  newspapers, 
including  the  Washington  Post,  put  the 
figure  at  1 16,000  deserters. 

The  Johnson  administration  also  made 
the  claim  that  much  of  the  material  sup- 
port for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
came  during  the  early  1960's  from  the 
north  Again,  the  Pentagon's  own  figures 
show  the  weakness  of  this  argument.  As 
far  as  weapons  go.  it  would  seem  more 
were  supplied  to  the  Vietcong  by  the 
United  States  itself.  During  1962-64  we 
lost  a  total  of  27,400  weapons  to  tlie  Viet- 
cong What  is  even  more  revealing  are 
the  weapons  captured  by  our  side.  Dur- 
ing one  18-inonth  period  7,500  weapons 
were  captured.  Of  these.  179.  or  2  5  per- 
cent were  Communist  made  Even  this 
2  5  percent  is  not  conclusive  proof  of 
outside  mtervention.  Communist  weap- 
ons can  be  bought  throughout  the  world, 
even  in  the  Pentagon's  backyard,  Alex- 
andria, Va  ' 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  troops 
from  the  north  did  eventually  enter  the 
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fray  on  a  large  scale,  but  only  after  the 
United  States  had  committed  over  100,- 
000  men  and  billions  of  dollars  trying  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  government.  For  7 
years  following  the  Geneva  accords,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  his  men  were  still  kept  in 
the  small  areas  north  of  the  17th  parallel, 
which  did  not  produce  enough  rice  for  a 
population  whose  annual  growth  ex- 
ceeded 3  percent,  and  therefore  was  de- 
pendent on  the  Communist  powers,  par- 
ticularly China.  For  all  these  years  they 
remained  parked  in  a  political  subdi- 
\islon  which  was  politically  and  histori- 
cally unjustified  as  well  as  economically 
disastrous  for  those  in  the  north.* 

Emrlng  all  this  time  the  United  States 
willingly  adopted  the  French  stance  as 
(,'uardian  of  the  free  world  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Though  our  motives,  based  on  a 
fear  of  communism,  were  certainly  far 
better  than  the  colonial  French,  the  ef- 
fects of  our  actions  v.ere  by  no  means 
more  desirable. 

Because  the  United  States  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  security,  it  was 
willing  to  give  in  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  on  most  other  issues.  Be- 
cause it  has  viewed  security  largely  in 
militarv'  terms,  it  has  in  the  past  misun- 
derstood both  the  political  nature  of  the 
Communist  guerrilla  war  and  the  impor- 
tance of  political  reform  as  a  means  of 
countering  the  Commimist  challenge.** 
No  matter  what  the  shortcomings  of 
Diem's  regime,  as  long  as  it  seemed  effec- 
tive in  combating  communism,  he  re- 
mained a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Americans."  Under  Diem,  Instead  of  con- 
fronting the  totalitarian  North  with  evi- 
dence of  freedom,  the  South  had  slipped 
into  an  inefQcient  dictatorship."  Diem 
did  not  see  that  Vietnam's  national  revo- 
lution could  be  completed  and  the  last 
vestiges  of  colonialism  wiped  out  only 
through  economic  and  social  reforms.** 
He  pursued  his  one  goal,  the  eradication 
of  communism,  with  tactics  copied  from 
or  identical  to  the  Communists.**  Por  our 
part,  we  were  obsessed  with  the  contain- 
ment of  communism  in  any  form  and  we 
overlooked  the  shortcomings  of  the  11 
different  governments  we  have  supported 
in  Vietnam  during  the  past  15  years.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  once  called  Diem  "one 
ot  the  Rieatest  leaders  of  our  time,"  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  1961  likened  Diem 
to  Winston  Churchill."  This  Is  the  same 
Diem  whose  government: 

First.  Tapped  the  telephones  of  U.S. 
officials. 

Second.  Allowed  no  freedom  to  the  do- 
mestic press. 

Tliird.  Censored  dispatches  of  Ameri- 
can correspondents. 

Fourth.  Raided  pagodas  and  killed  or 
Jailed  all  the  monks  and  nuns  in  sight  on 
numerous  occasions. 

Fifth.  Outlawed  dancing,  beauty  con- 
tests, cock  fighting,  and  a  number  of 
other  such  institutions  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  many  Vietnamese. 


"  Op.  cit.,  L.acouture.  p.  34. 
■Op.  cit..  Sclgllano,  p.  214. 
'■  Op  at..  Buttlnger.  p.  437. 
'•  Op  Cit..  Hammer,  p.  351. 
'  Op  cit.,  Buttlnger.  p.  436. 
■'  Ibid.  p.  439 
'■  Ibid.,  p.  464. 


Sixth.  In  1963,  banned  sentimental 
songs  in  order  to  promote  the  war  effort. 

His  govenmient  was  characterized  by 
abuse  of  power,  nepotism,  corruption, 
contempt  for  inferiors  and  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  the  people.** 

Inevitably  the  Diem  regime  fell  to  be 
replaced  in  succession  by  10  other  gov- 
ernments. To  this  day,  neutralist  parties 
are  outlawed  and  newsprint  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Anticommunlsm  alone 
is  not  enough.  America's  position  must 
be  expressed  in  what  we  support,  not 
simply  what  we  reject. 

There  is  some  question  of  whether  in 
backing  the  succession  of  governments  in 
Saigon  against  the  National  Liberation 
Front  we  were  even  on  the  side  that  was 
most  popular  with  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Take  for  example  the  problem  of  land 
distribution.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  independence  movement  in  Vietnam 
this  was  a  major  issue  that  drew  the 
peasants  to  the  side  of  the  Vietminh.  At 
the  time  the  French  left  Vietnam  in  1954, 
wealthy  landlords  and  Chinese  money- 
lenders who  constituted  3  percent  of  the 
population  owned  about  50  percent  of 
the  Mekong  Delta  rice  lands."  It  would 
seem  logical  that  any  regime  in  the  South, 
with  any  hope  of  popular  support,  would 
have  had  to  make  some  efforts  to  redis- 
tribute the  land.  The  succession  of  gov- 
ernments we  have  supported  have  failed 
to  do  so.  Saigon's  land  reform  program, 
so  vital  to  the  aspirations  of  peasants, 
has  never  been  put  In  motion. 

In  secure  areas,  tenant  farmers,  which 
means  70  percent  of  all  farmers  in  the 
delta,  still  are  forced  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  and  more  of  their  rice  crops  to 
absentee  landlords  who  have  absolutely 
no  obligation  in  return.  A  law  on  the 
books  since  1955  set  the  limit  at  25  per- 
cent.*' This  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
period  before  1954  when  large  areas  in 
the  south  were  controlled  by  the  Viet- 
minh, who  put  into  effect  a  drastic  land 
reform  that  really  took  the  land  away 
from  the  landlords  and  gave  it  to  the 
peasants  who  tilled  it.  When  Diem  re- 
placed the  Vietminh  In  1954,  about  85 
percent  of  the  land  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Isuidless  peasants  was  forcibly 
taken  back  and  given  again  to  the  land- 
lords.*' American  aid  has  only  f  imctioned 
to  accentuate  the  distinction  between 
the  well-off  and  the  masses.  The  huge 
pouring  into  Vietnam  of  consumer  goods 
which  are  for  the  most  part  available  to 
the  more  prosperous  in  the  urban  areas 
has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  further 
alienating  the  peasants  and  making 
them  easier  targets  for  Communist  ide- 
ology." 

Considering  the  popular  reaction  to 
our  presence  in  Vietnam  and  our  shoring 
up  of  a  series  of  governments  there,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  most  of  the  Vietnamese,  North  and 
South,  want  to  avoid  being  dominated  by 


'•  Ibid.,  p.  447. 

*•  Op.  cit.,  Trager,  p.  39. 

'^Op  at..  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, p.  79. 

"Ralph  K.  White,  "Mlsperceptlon  and  the 
Vietnam  War,"  Ih  "The  Journal  of  Social 
Issues."  July.  1966.  p.  27. 

^Op.  cit.,  Sclgllano.  p.  126. 


any  outside  force,  Communist  or  non- 
Commimlst.  Most  of  them  see  Commu- 
nist China,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
as  a  threat  to  their  independence.  How- 
ever, in  Vietnam  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  developing  coimtry.  Commu- 
nists have  succeeded  in  fusing  commu- 
nism and  nationalism.  The  long  and 
finally  victorious  struggle  against  the 
French  was  conducted  essentially  under 
Communist  leadership  by  peasants  who 
regarded  their  leaders  more  as  patriots 
than  as  Commimists."  This  concept  is 
one  we  must  at  long  last  reckon  with 
when  we  oppose  Commimist  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  The  Communists  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  as  pro- 
ponents of  reunification,  with  the  south- 
em  government  as  the  obstacle  to  re- 
imiflcatlon.  It  has  been  North  Vietnam 
which  has  put  forward  all  proposals  for 
reunifying  Vietnam  and  short  of  re- 
unification, for  establishing  normal  trade 
and  other  relations  between  the  two 
zones."  By  associating  ourselves  with  the 
Saigon  government,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peasants  we  lun  the  grave  risk  of  as- 
suming the  imperialist  role  formerly 
played  by  the  French. 

Certainly  the  Vietnam  populace  is  far 
from  enthusiastic  about  our  cause.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  militarv- 
success  of  the  Vietcong  against  enormous 
obstacles.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such 
success  could  have  been  achieved  without 
fairly  widespread  popular  support  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  euerrilla  tactics  of 
the  Vietcong  are  a  compensating  factor 
in  their  battles  with  greater  numbers  of 
far  better  equipped  troops.  But,  what  is 
sometimes  forgotten  is  that  tactical  ad- 
vantage exists  to  this  high  degre\only 
when  guerrillas  have  the  active  supNari; 
of  the  people  in  helping  them  to  conceal 
themselves,  in  feeding  them  and  supF 
ing  them  with  the  intelligence  they  nied 
in  order  to  have  the  full  advantagelof 
surplus."  The  contention  of  the  Johniin 
administration  that  this  is  all  achiered 
through  intimidation  seems  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. It  only  takes  one  governmekti. 
oriented  peasant  to  inform  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Vietcong,  one  peasant  who 
escapes  the  '•intimidation"  and  is  able  to 
supply  intelligence  to  the  government. 
That  one  individual  has  been  notably 
lacking  in  much  of  South  Vietnam." 

In  line  with  the  theme  of  Vietcong  In- 
timidation, much  is  made  of  the  Vietcong 
brutality  in  their  dealings  'with  villagers. 
That  members  of  the  NLF  forces  have 
committed  numerous  atrocities  cannot 
be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheer 
amount  of  violence  inflicted  on  the 
peasants  by  the  government  and  its 
American  allies  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  amoimt  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  Vietcong." 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Even 
though  there  has  been  a  real  effort  to 
minimize  civilian  casualties,  the  present 
process  of  using  American  firepower  and 
mobility  to  break  the  back  of  guerrilla 


"  Op.  cit.,  'White,  p.  22. 
:■'  Op.  cit..  Sclgllano.  p.  158. 
■-'  Op.  at..  White,  p.  30. 
•■'  Ibid. 
'■Ibid. .p.  26. 
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forces  has  caused  a  large  amount  of  kill- 
ing and  maiming  of  villagers  where  the 
Vletcong  are  believed  to  be  hiding 

The  less  familiar  reason  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  violence  being  Inflicted  by 
our  side  Is  that  In  the  conduct  of  counter- 
gxierrllla  operations.  It  Is  necessary  to 
obtain  Intelligence  as  to  the  Identity  of 
the  guerrilla  fighters  and  where  they  are 
hiding  This  has  been  Interpreted  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers — though, 
thankfully,  not  by  the  American  troops — 
as  Justifying  a  large-scale  use  of  torture 
to  obtain  Information  not  only  from  cap- 
tured Vletcong  prisoners  themselves,  but 
also  from  wives  and  relatives  of  men 
suspected  of  being  In  the  VletconR  One 
observer,  Malcome  Browne,  is  quite  spe- 
cific  He  writes: 

There  Is  a  small  American  field  generator 
used  extensively  In  Vietnam  for  power  pack 
radloB  The  ding-a-lIng'  method  of  interro- 
gation Involves  a  connection  of  electrodes 
from  the  generator  to  the  temple  of  the  sub- 
ject or  other  parts  of  the  body  The  results 
are  terrifying  and  pcOnful.  but  subject*  are 
not  penoAoently  damaged  Some  of  the  forms 
ottorturt*re  more  sinister  in  that  they  malm 
or  disfigure.  Many  a  news  correspondent  or 
VS.  Army  military  advisor  has  seen  the 
hands  whacked  off  prisoners  with 
machetes     "^ 

In  summary,  to  claim  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese  at 
their  Invitation  Is  at  best  a  gross  over- 
simplification It  would  appear  even  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  would 
have  suCQclent  reason  not  to  appreciate 
our  efforts.  Nevertheless,  the  Johnson  in- 
vasion assumption  lived  on 

DIPLOMATIC    DARWINISM 

Many  of  the  Irregularities  in  the  in- 
vasion assumption  have  been  explamed 
away  or  at  least  excused  by  another  of 
the  Johnson  themes,  that  we  were  com- 
mitted to  sending  troops  to  Vietnam  by 
treaty  obligations  and  pa^t  administra- 
tions' commitments.  This  has  been  called 
Diplomatic  Darwinism.  By  this.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asserted  that  whatever  he 
did  was  but  a  steady  evolution  from  com- 
mitments made  by  earlier  Presidents, 
particularly  President  Elsenhower'' 

This  gambit  Is  erroneous  for  two  rea- 
sons: first.  It  denies  that  a  President  ha3 
the  ability  to  direct  foreign  policy,  sec- 
ond, because  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Johnson  administration  were  simply  not 
a  logical  contmuatlon  of  the  Elsenhower 
years. 

President  Johnson  wais  in  the  habit  of 
brandishing  a  letter  written  by  Eisen- 
hower to  Diem  In  October  1954.  as  evi- 
dence of  a  sacred  Elsenhower  commit- 
ment. In  fact,  this  well-thumbed  docu- 
ment was  not  a  commitment  at  all  In 
the  letter.  Elsenhower  told  Diem  that  he 
had  instructed  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  "examme  with  you  in  your  capac- 
ity as  Chief  of  Government  how  an  In- 
telligent program  of  American  aid  given 
directly  to  your  goverrunent  can  serve  to 
awl£t  Vietnam  In  its  present  hour  of  tri- 
al, provided  that  your  government  is  pre- 
pared to  give  assurances  as  to  the  stand- 
ards of  performance  It  would  be  able  to 
maintain  In  the  event  such  aid  Is  sup- 
plied." 
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Note  the  Elsenhower  qualifications :  he 
refers  only  to  the  'present  hour  of  trial." 
not  to  any  long-term  program.  He  alms 
only  to  serve  to  assist."  a  role  remote 
from  any  direct  responsibility;  finally 
Elsenhower  adds  two  severe  qualifica- 
tions that  remove  any  thought  of  a  com- 
mitment, in  the  words,  'provided  that" 
and  in  the  conclusive  qualification.  "In 
the  event  such  aid  is  supplied."  In  other 
words.  It  is  clear  that  President  Elsen- 
hower was  considering  only  a  limited 
emergency  service  and  only  on  condition 
that  Diem  responded  with  specific  as- 
surances." 

The  Republican  policy  on  Vietnam 
was  quite  specific  during  all  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  He  did  not  once 
violate  the  basic  position  that  If  there 
was  a  solution  in  South  Vietnam,  it  was 
to  be  political  and  not  military  insofar 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned.  The 
Republican  policy  can  be  summarized 
in  five  points: 

First  No  American  armies  in  Asia;  no 
land  war  in  Asia. 

Second  No  commitment  to  aid  coloni- 
alism or  to  suppress  nationalism  in  Asia. 
Third.  In  any  event,  no  unilateral  mil- 
itary intervention,  a  resort  to  force  only 
under  .some  international  sanction,  in 
particular,  the  U.N. 

Fourth.  Any  multilateral  commitment 
to  force  should  be  in  a  specific  area,  for 
a  limited  purpose  in  order  to  keep  the 
confilct  localized. 

Fifth.  Specifically  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  supplying  of  aid  was  to  be  money, 
supplies,  arms — but  not  US.  armies. 

These  fur.damental  precepts  were  not 
altered  until  1961  when  the  Democratic 
administration  took  over.'* 

.Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  at  one 
point: 

If  the  United  States  sent  Its  flag  and  Its 
own  military  estubllahment,  land,  sea.  or  air. 
into  the  Indochina  war,  then  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  would  be  engaged.  We 
cannot  .ifford  thus  to  engage  the  prestige  of 
the  United  Stales  and  suffer  defeat,  which 
would    have    worldwide   repercussions.* 

Unfortunately,  in  later  years  we  did 
not  follow  this  advice  and  our  prestige 
has  sustfuned  a  tragic  blow 

President  Elsenhower  is  reported  to 
have  remarked  at  one  point  on  Indo- 
china: 

The  Free  World  must  understand  that  our 
most  effective  role  did  not  lie  in  furnishing 
ground  troops  "' 

He  has  been  proven  correct.  Eisen- 
hower wrote  later  in  his  memoirs: 

I  would  never  .'igree  to  send  our  ground 
trutips   without   Congresslona;   action  >» 

General  Mathew  B  Rldgway.  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

To  that  list  .if  tragic  accldenta  that  fortu- 
nately never  happened  I  would  add  the  Indo- 


china Intervention." 


"/bO*  .  p,  27. 

»■  Op  cit.,  Scho«&bnm.  p.  8. 
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General  Ridrway  wrote  too  soon. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  had  the 
same  options  President  Elsenhower  had 
In  1953.  He  could  continue  economic  or 
military  aid  with  the  same  emphasis  on 
a  political  settlement;  he  could  Increase 
aid;  cut  in;  or.  phase  it  out."  Despite  the 
fact  that  Kennedy  said  In  1956: 

A  war  in  Indochina  could  well  be  more 
exhausting,  less  conclusive  than  any  war  we 
have  ever  known." 

He  more  than  tripled  the  number  of 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  during  the 
first  year  of  his  administration.  During 
the  second  year,  American  troop  com- 
mitments In  Vietnam  reached  a  level 
12  times  the  greatest  number  ever  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  Thus, 
under  President  Kennedy,  Eisenhower's 
commitments  and  counsel  were  not  the 
guide.  Rather,  he  chose  to  escalate  his 
predecessors  economic  aid  to  military 
aid." 

Despite  this.  President  Johnson  was 
still  not  without  options  when  he  as- 
sumed ofSce.  When  he  became  President 
he  could  deal  with  an  altogether  new  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon.  He  was  not  obliged 
to  deal  with  the  Diem  family,  it  had  just 
been  overthrown. 

He  chose  to  take  the  final,  tragic  third 
step  in  Vietnam.  He  chose  to  make  it  an 
American  war.  By  the  end  of  his  years 
In  office  more  than  500  times  as  many 
troops  were  In  Vietnam  as  during  the 
Elsenhower  years. 

The  question  is  what  step  President 
Nixon  will  take.  How  will  he  commit  him- 
self and  his  country?  Let  us  hope  it  is 
in  the  spirit  of  Eisenhower. 

Another  aspect  of  President  Johnson's 
Diplomatic  Darwinism  Is  the  claim  that 
our  intervention  In  Vietnam  was  neces- 
sitated by  our  obligations  under  the 
SEATO  pact.  This  claim  is  as  faulty  as 
the  rest.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
until  late  1966  no  one  in  a  high  position 
made  any  mention  of  SEATO  as  a  com- 
mitment Justifying  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam. By  then  so  many  years  had  gone 
by  that  practically  everyone  except  a  few 
Senators  had  forgotten  what  had  hap- 
pened and  hardly  anyone  now  reads  or 
refers  back  to  the  treaty  itself  or  the 
testimony  in  the  Senate."' 

The  true  fact  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  had  no  obligation  to  South  Vietnam 
or  anyone  else  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
to  use  Its  own  Armed  Forces  In  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam."  This  position 
IS  supported  by  these  facts: 

First.  The  specific  events  calling  for 
direct  action  have  not  occurred.  The  two 
operative  defense  provisions  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  appear  In  article  IV.  They 
are  set  In  motion  by  two  different  kinds 
of  events  and  call  for  two  entirely  differ- 
ent kinds  of  action  by  the  parties.  Para- 
graph I  comes  into  play  when  there  is 
"aggression  by  armed  attack."  The  obli- 
gation on  each  party  Is  to  "meet  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional pnx:esses.  '  Paragraph  n  applies 


-  Ibid.,  p.  30 
«•  Op.  cit..  Trager.  p.  1 12. 
••  Op.  cit.,  Scboenbrun,  p.  6. 
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when  'the  territory  or  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  any — covered 
area — is  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situ- 
ation which  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  area.  "  In  this  event,  the  only  ob- 
ligation is  that  "the  parties  shall  consult 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense." The  Vietnam  situation  should  be 
considered  of  course  under  the  latter 
paragraph,  but  neither  section  would 
justify  the  action  taken  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Second.  No  measures  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  SEATO  powers.  Under  para- 
1,'raph  II,  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  pact 
members  has  occurred,  but  course  of 
action  has  yet  to  be  decided  upon. 

Third.  Any  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  obligation  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  Is  Inoperative  as  long  as  the 
other  signers  fall  to  recognize  such  an 
obligation.  The  heart  of  international 
law  is  reciprocity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  obligation  under  the 
treaty  does  not  run  to  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  party,  and  Indeed 
on  its  part  agreed  to  nothing.  The  com- 
mitment of  the  treaty  nms  to  the  other 
signers.  As  long  as  the  other  signers  ac- 
knowledge no  obligation  to  us  to  send 
troops  in  the  present  circumstances,  we 
have  no  such  obligation  to  them.* 

For  further  demonstration  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  commitment  assumption,  one 
lias  only  to  examine  Senate  Committee 
iieaiings  on  the  SEATO  ratification.  At 
one,  point,  for  example,  Senator  Green 
iisked  the  Secretary  of  State  whether  the 
treaty  obliged  us  to  put  down  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Dulles,  the  virtual 
author  of  the  pact,  answered: 

No.  If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement  In 
Vietnam  or  in  Thailand,  we  would  consult 
together  as  to  what  to  do  about  It.  .  .  .  That 
:3  an  obligation  for  consultation.  It  Is  not  an 
obligation   for  action."" 

REQUIRED   BT   CONTAINMENT   POLICY? 

Was  Ho  Chi  Minh  simply  the  tool  of 
international  communism,  and  the  war 
m  Vietnam  required  by  our  policy  of 
containing  the  spread  of  communism? 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  Ho  has 
long  been  a  committed  Communist.  He 
joined  the  French  Communist  Party  in 
1920."^  Likewise,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  organization,  the  Vletminh,  from 
the  very  day  of  its  formation,  was  an  in- 
strument of  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party,  but  it  was  not  identical  with  the 
party.  It  expressed  the  political  aspira- 
tion, namely  nationalism,  of  the  Viet- 
namese as  no  one  else  did."  Furthermore, 
it  carmot  be  denied  that  Ho  has  alined 
himself  with  the  Communist  bloc  and 
accepted  their  aid.  But  again,  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  show  that  he  is  doing  this 
for  the  sake  of  international  commu- 
nism and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Vietnam."  In  other  words. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  is  both  a  Communist  and  a 
nationalist.  Tito  of  Yu^slavia  and 
Ceausescu  of  Rumania  have  shown  that 


"Ibid.,  p.  106. 
■"  Op.  cit..  Scboenbrun,  p.  44. 
"'  Op.  cit..  Hammer,  p.  77. 
•'  Op.  at..  Buttlnger,  p.  232. 
^W.    Macmahon    Ball,    "Nationalism   and 
Communism  In  Bast  Asia,"  1962,  p.  81. 


this  combination  need  not  be  incompat- 
ible. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  was  studying  Communist 
philsophy  and  was  a  party  member  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  in  its  infant  stage, 
when  Commimlst  China  was  25  years 
from  being  a  reality  and  the  concept  of 
Communist  expansionism  was  yet  to  be 
considered  in  the  East  or  West.  In  fur- 
thering his  efforts  to  bring  independence 
and  a  Communist  system  to  Vietnam,  to 
whom  W£is  Ho  to  look?  To  the  West, 
which  he  believed  had  sold  him  out  after 
World  War  n?  Even  the  aid  from  the 
Communist  bloc  was  limited.  Chinese 
aid  was  made  up  of  relatively  limited 
supplies  of  arms  and  material.  It  was 
economic,  including  such  items  as  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  as  well  as  military. 
With  the  substantial  exception  of  coal, 
most  of  the  mineral  resources  of  North 
Vietnam  during  the  war  against  the 
French  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Vlet- 
minh, which  nationalized  them.  Various 
materials  were  sent  to  China  in  at  least 
partial  payment  for  Chinese  aid.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
aid  was  not  the  increase  in  strength  that 
it  brought  to  the  Vletminh,  but  rather 
what  it  failed  to  bring.  Most  conspicu- 
ously lacking  was  Chinese  help  in  build- 
ing and  supplying  a  Vietnamese  air  force, 
without  which  each  Vletminh  offensive 
was  boimd  to  end  in  a  bath  of  blood." 
At  this  point  the  Soviet  Union  was  of 
even  less  assistance.  Russia  did  not  even 
recognize  Ho's  regime  until  1950.  Since 
there  was  no  Red  China  during  1946- 
49,  Ho's  fight  against  the  French  im- 
perial armies  was  a  lonely  one  indeed.'^ 
It  was  during  those  years  of  nationalism 
and  loneliness  that  Ho  consolidated  this 
grip  on  the  patriotic  elements  of  his 
country.  Even  today,  at  the  height  of  a 
war  against  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world.  Ho  has  not  called  upon  the 
Chinese  or  Russians  for  troops.  He  re- 
ceives rice  and  light  arms  from  China, 
and  some  coolie  work  forces  in  the  north, 
plus  heavy  arms,  planes,  and  antiaircraft 
guns  from  Russia.  But  such  material 
help  is  more  than  counterbalanced  with 
what  the  Vietnamese  in  the  north  and 
the  NLF  in  the  south  are  doing  by  and 
for  themselves. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Pen- 
tagon acknowledge  that  Ho  is  still  in- 
dependent today,  which  could  never  be 
said  of  the  regime  in  Saigon,  dependent 
today  upon  the  United  States  as  It  was 
dependent  upon  France  yesterday.  Sai- 
gon Is  heavily  dependent  on  U.S.  troops, 
whereas  there  are  no  non -Vietnamese 
troops  fighting  for  the  NLF."  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  had  one  goal,  the  unification 
and  communization  of  Vietnam  without 
Chinese  and  Russian  aid  if  possible,  and 
with  it  If  necessary." 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States  in 
its  fumbling  efforts  to  check  the  spread 
of  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence  has 
forced  Ho  to  accept  just  such  influence. 
The  need  for  military  equipment  drove 
Ho  toward  a  satellite  relationship  with 
China  In  the  first  place;  more  American 


'*  Op.  cit..  Hammer,  p.  253. 
"  Op.  cit.,  Scboenbrun,  p.  17. 
™  Op.  cit.,  Scboenbrun,  p.  18. 
"  Op.  at..  Hammer,  p.  339. 


escalation  forced  him  further  In  that  di- 
rection and  to  heavy  dependence  on  So- 
viet arms."  If  there  is  anything  we 
should  learn  from  Vietnam  it  is  that  the 
surest  way  to  invite  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive Communist  Involvement  in  situa- 
tions of  this  nature  is  to  involve  our- 
selves heavily,  particularly  in  a  military 
way.'"  The  struggle  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  has  been  described  as  a 
fatal  test  of  will  between  communism  and 
freedom.  That  this  has  happened  Is  most 
unfortunate.  One  of  the  few  things 
uniting  the  35  million  Vietnamese  is  a 
strong  common  tradition  of  fighting  out- 
siders."" The  Chinese  for  thousands  of 
years  have  been  feared,  envied  and  mis- 
trusted by  the  Vietnamese."  The  pro- 
found attachment  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
their  independence  from  Cloina  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  classic 
proclamation  issued  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century  by  the  Em- 
peror Le  Loi : 

Our  people  long  ago  established  Vietnam 
with  Its  own  civilization  We  have  our  own 
mountains  and  rivers,  our  own  customs  and 
traditions,  and  these  are  different  from 
those  of  the  foreign  country  to  the  north 
(China)  .  .  .  We  have  sometimes  been  weak, 
and  sometimes  powerful,  but  at  no  time  have 
we  suffered  from  a  lack  of  heroes.*- 

The  leaders  in  liberating  Vietnam  from 
the  Chinese  are  to  this  day  the  heroes 
of  Vietnamese  history.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  heroes  of  tomorrow's 
efforts  at  preventing  Chinese  domina- 
tion would  not  be  alone.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  just  as  concerned  with  prevent- 
ing the  expansion  of  Chinese  military 
power  as  we  are.'''  She  has  declared  her- 
self the  protector  of  the  smaller  "Social- 
ist" states."  If  we  were  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  establishment  of  a  Titoist 
government  in  all  of  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  successfully  compete  with 
China  in  claiming  credit  for  it  and  sur- 
reptitiously cooperate  in  maintaining 
It." 

FTNDAMENTAL      QUESTIONS 

We  must  decide  what  is  our  true  and 
proper  objective  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
also  determine  whether  we  have  a  right, 
the  responsibility,  or  even  the  ability  to 
establish  in  Asia  a  form  of  government 
that  is  to  our  liking.  Can  the  United 
States  be  an  arbiter  of  basically  internal 
disputes?  There  was  a  tendency  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  believe  that 
everything  could  be  fixed  in  Vietnam  if 
the  right  American  was  sent  there  to  fix 
it."""  To  attempt  to  superimpose  Western 
democratic  institutions  quickly  on  the 
ancient  Vietnamese  culture  is  pointless 
at  best.  There  exists  no  truly  democratic 
nation  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia."  To  a 
large  extent  our  efforts  to  bring  Western 


^  Op.  cit.,  Bator,  p.  12. 

^  Op.  at.,  Raskin,  p.  16. 

^^  Op.  cit..  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, p.  8. 

"  Op.  cit.,  Trager,  p.  10. 

«=  Op.  at..  Hammer,  p.  324. 

»»  Op.  at.,  Raskin,  p.  40. 

f*  Prank  Armbmster,  et  al.,  "Can  We  Win 
In  Vietnam?  '  1968,  p.  133. 

"  Op.  at.,  Raskin,  p.  40. 

"Op.  cit.,  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, p.  30. 
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democracy  to  Vietnam  are  similar  to  the 
earlier  French  attempts  to  introduce 
their  own  form  of  administration,  their 
own  brand  of  civilization,  their  own  laws 
and  customs — all  superior  by  definition 
and  decree  to  the  indigenous  varie- 
ty.** We  have  been  operating  under  the 
assumption  In  Vietnam  that  our  benedic- 
tion could  somehow  transform  synthetic 
governments  Into  real  ones  •  Some  Amer- 
icans seem  to  feel  that  the  happiness  and 
progress  of  other  peoples  depends  on  the 
degree  to  which  their  manners,  morals. 
and  political  systems  conform  to  the 
American  mold.'  The  result  has  been 
that  American  presence  in  this  alien  en- 
vironment has  often  been  devastating, 
disintegrating,  and  explosive.  Vietnamese 
family  institutions,  once  a  coi-nerstone  of 
society,  are  threatened.  Ten-year-old 
boys  who  shine  shoes  and  wash  cars  for 
Americans  are  able  to  make  three  times 
what  their  fathers  do  at  traditional 
work  " 

All  this  has  been  justified  in  the  name 
of  containing  communism.  One  wonders, 
though,  whether  our  actions  in  Vietnam 
are  realty  consistent  with  the  intentions 
of  the  containment  doctrine  as  advanced 
by  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower. 

The   cause   of   preventing   Soviet   and 
Chinese  aggression  against  neighb<.)nng 
countries  is  a  noble  one.  That  of  attempt- 
ing to  elimmate  completely  Communist 
influence   or   preventing   countries  from 
adopting,    through    internal    processes. 
violent  or  nonviolent,  a  Communist  form 
of   government   is   something   else.    The 
United  States  can  no  more  contain  Chi- 
nese influence  m  Asia  by  arming  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  than  China  can 
contain  American  mfluence  in  the  West- 
ern  Hemisphere   by   armuig    Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica."  F\u-thermore  an  obses- 
sion with  monolithic  communism  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  possibility  of  commu- 
nism m  Asia  adapting  itself  to  national- 
ism. The  establishment  of  a  Communist 
government  in  Asia  should  not  be  im- 
mediately construed  as  all  Southea^jt  Asia 
failuig  to  the  Communists  The    fall"  of 
one  piece,  one  bastion,  or  one  country 
does    not   mean    the   destruction    of   all 
other  countries  in  the  area.  To  see  this, 
we  need  remember  only  the  spectacular 
ret.-over>'  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
the  new  vigor  of  the  Philippines,  or  the 
recent    self-assertion    of    the    European 
satellites,   not   to  mention   the  conflicts 
between  Ru^ia  and  China,  and  China 
and  India   '  This  ls  not  to  say  that  the 
Communist    powers    aie    above    aggres- 
sion Russia  demonstrated  its  capabilities 
tn  this  regard  in  Czechoslovakia  last  fall. 
No  doubt  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
contain  naked  acts  of  expansionism  and 
aggression    But,   containment   need   not 
require  placing  ourselves  militarily  in  op- 
position to  all  wars  of  'national  libera- 
tion."  Communist   or   otherwise    As   in 
1848.  this  is  the  age  of  revolution    It  is 
the  task  of  statesmanship  to  refrain  from 
opposing  what  cannot  be  opposed  with  a 
chance  of  success,"  To  do  so  is  to  per- 


■^  Op   cxt  .  Trager.  p   35 
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manently  aline  ourselves  with  the  status 
quo 

Rather,  we  must  analyze  each  situa- 
tion separately  and  dispassionately  In 
order  to  decide  on  a  correct  and  feasible 
course  of  action  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional interest  Our  tendency  of  late  has 
been  to  view  everj-  international  situ- 
ation tn  the  same  way,  with  disregard 
for  distinctive  differences  The  past  ad- 
ministration failed  to  make  any  note  of 
the  vast  'gray  areas'  of  international 
diplomacy  For  example,  one  got  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  cooperating  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  was  appease- 
ment" and  we  were  reminded  of  the  les- 
son learned  from  Chamberlain  at  Mu- 
nich Is  Ho  Chi  Minh  really  comparable 
to  Adoph  Hitler.'  ' 

In  like  manner  there  was  an  implica- 
tion tiiat  our  mvulvement  in  Vietnam 
was  just  an  extension  of  what  we  did  in 
Korea  The  two  situations  are  simply  not 
comparable  Such  a  comparison  ignores 
that  m  Korea : 

First   A  distinct  conventional  invasion 
occurred,  with  troops  crossing  frontiers. 
Second  We  were  fighting  under  a  UN 
nag. 

Third  Chinese  troops  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  fighting. 

Fourth  We  had  a  stated  and  specific 
goal,  that  IS.  restormg  the  terntorial  in- 
that  in  Korea: 

Fifth  The  North  Korean  invaders 
were  not,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imag- 
ination, seen  in  the  South  as  the  stand- 
ard bearers  of  Korean  nationalism 

Our  involvements  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key under  President  Trimian  are  also 
claimed  to  be  precedents  for  our  involve- 
ment m  Vietnam  This  ignores  the  fact 
that  Greece  was  an  independent  nation 
with  clearly  established  and  defined  bor- 
ders, and  an  intemationaily  recognized 
government  It  was  being  attacked  by 
Greek  Communists  who  were  based  and 
financed  from  abroad.  There  was  no  pop- 
ular mternal  revolution  m  progress,  no 
fight  by  the  Greek  people  for  freedom 
from  foreign  domination.  The  Greek 
Government  requested  help.  Britain  re- 
sponded Then  the  United  States  re- 
sponded with  money,  arms,  and  advisers. 
but  no  American  troops. 

Turkey  too  was  also  a  long-established 
nation  with  a  recognized  government 
whose  border  was  threatened  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  novernmenl  requested 
help  and  we  responded  with  money, 
arms,  and  traininK  advisers."  If  Greece 
and  Turkey  set  a  precedent  for  anything. 
It  is  for  a  policy  we  (ailed  in  Vietnam  to 
follow,  that  IS,  contributing  material  aid. 
but  not  troops,  to  olT.set  the  Communist 
bloc  contribution 

It  15  late  but  not  too  late  to  bring  rea- 
son to  our  Vietnam  policy  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
who  substantially  outnumber  the  Com- 
munists, cannot  if  they  have  sufflcient 
.spirit,  fight  their  own  battle  aided  by 
our  material  .support  as  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  did  before  them  In  numbers  and 
equipment,  tiie  South  can  outmatch  Ho  s 
forces.  The  unknown  quantity  is  will 


Let  us  not  forget  the  incident  of  Jan- 
uar>-  2.  1963.  when  a  South  Vietnamese 
force  of  2.500  men  equipped  with  auto- 
matic weapons  and  armored  amphibious 
personnel  carriers  and  supported  by 
bombers  and  helicopters  failed  to  defeat 
a  group  of  200  guerrillas,  who.  after  in- 
flicting heavj'  casualties  on  the  Saigon 
forces  and  shooting  down  five  helicopters, 
managed  to  escape  almost  intact."' 

Those  who  associate  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  with  our  efforts  to  stop  the 
spread  of  international  communism  and 
honor  our  alliances  should  note  how  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  past 
decade  have  had  the  very  opposite  effect : 

First.  The  peoples  of  the  nonalined  na- 
tions have  watched  as  we  used  our  m- 
credible  might  to  attempt  to  crush  what 
m  many  ways  can  be  seen  as  a  popular 
revolution.  Our  fontnbution  may  become 
the  best  ally  of  communism.""  Like  it  or 
not.  our  actions  speak  louder  than  our 
good  intentions. 

Second.  Rather  than  strengthen  our 
alliances,  our  Vietnam  involvement  has 
been  a  major  element  in  their  deteriora- 
tion. It  has  been  a  significant  irritant  In 
our  relations  with  Prance,  not  to  men- 
tion various  countries  In  SEA  TO  such  as 
Pakistan  who  deplore  our  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. None  of  our  NATO  allies  fight  at  our 
side. 

Third.  It  has  weakened  us  militarily  to 
a  point  where  we  are  less  able  to  meet 
our  commitments  in  the  world.  One  won- 
ders whether  we  could  have  responded 
adequately  in  Czechoslovakia  when  the 
Russians  invaded  had  we  wanted  to.  Our 
inability  to  respond  to  the  .seizing  of  the 
Pueblo  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  de- 
pletion of  our  Armed  Forces. 

If  our  allies  come  to  doubt  our  com- 
mitments, it  will  be  not  because  we  with- 
drew from  Vietnam,  but  rather  because 
nir  strength— moral  as  well  as  mlli- 
tar>— was  sapped  and  dissipated  In  a 
mistaken,  hopeless  venture  there. 

VICTORY    .^LWAYS    JDST    AHEAD 

To  a  large  extent  we  continued  in  our 
Vietnam  blunder  because  of  another  as- 
sumption advanced  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration; namely,  that  if  national 
unity  prevailed,  a  determined  effort  by 
the  United  States  would  end  the  war  in 
short  order.  As  early  as  1950.  we  were 
told  that  with  $146  million  in  U.S.  aid. 
the  Vietminh  could  be  defeated  in  6 
months  "  So  far  the  war  has  cost  over 
$80  billion,  but  the  optimistic  predictions 
have  never  ceased. 

In  May  of  1962,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  stated; 

Progres.5  in  the  last  eight  to  tea  weelcs  has 
been    Kre.it  Nothing   but   progress   and 

hopeful  Indications  of  further  progress  in  the 
future  There  is  no  plan  lor  Introducing 

combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam 

In  January  of  1963,  he  said; 

The  major  part  of  the  ITS  inllltarv  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965,  although 
there  may  be  continuing  requirement  for  a 
llmifd  number  of  US   training  personnel 

In  March  of  1964,  he  stated: 

The  situation  can  be  significantly  Im- 
proved in  the  ccmmg  months 
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Even  as  late  as  November  of  1967,  U.S. 
military'  officials  were  claiming  that  the 
•  fighting  efficiency"  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  had  progres- 
sively declined  in  the  last  6  months.  Fur- 
thermore, they  claimed  to  have  600  doc- 
uments that  attested  to  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  morale  was  "sinking 
fast." 

Ten  weeks  later  the  celebrated  Tet 
offensive  of  1968  occurred,  costing  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  American  troops, 
striking  a  crippling  blow  to  our  prestige 
and  returning  nearly  2  million  persons 
to  contested  or  Vietcong  controlled  areas. 

Since  1962.  the  record  of  the  skeptics 
and  pessimists  has  been  excellent.  Skep- 
ticism was  continually  met  by  the  John- 
son administration  with  inferences  that 
to  question  policies  was  to  undercut  our 
Nation  in  its  hour  of  need.  Too  often  the 
absolute  obligation  to  support  our  fight- 
ing men  was  confused  with  an  obligation 
to  support  the  mistaken  policies  which 
committed  these  men  to  a  tragic  and 
unnecessary  war.  President  Johnson 
stated  at  one  point  that  he  was  surprised 
that  "any  person  would  feel  toward  his 
country  in  a  way  that  is  not  consistent 
with  the  national  interest." '" 

To  depend  unquestionlngly  on  those 
who  "have  access  to  the  privileged  facts 
and  who  arc  doing  the  best  they  can"  is 
folly.  Criticism  and  skepticism  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  a  healthy  democracy. 

Tliere  is  a  psychological  process  that 
works  to  distort  the  perceptions  and 
judgments  of  public  officials  when  others 
outside  of  Government  discover  a  mis- 
take has  been  made.  As  one  long-time 
commentator  wTOte: 

The  advocates  of  a  wrong  policy  have  been 
in  charge  and  are  deeply  committed  to  their 
trror.  When  things  go  wrong,  they  redouble 
their  efforts,  which  Inevitably  makes  things 
twice  as  bad.-" 

There  is  no  task  for  a  political  leader 
more  difficult — or  more  important  thsui 
to  admit  when  he  has  sent  his  constitu- 
ents' sons  into  battle  mistakenly  or  that 
a  war  he  has  launched  or  supported  can- 
not be  won.'" 

Outside  criticism,  the  sort  that  John- 
.^on  would  have  preferred  to  muffle,  is  a 
necessity.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
ihat  such  outside  criticism  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  "left."  as  many  people 
l>clieve.  General  Shoup,  former  Marine 
Commandant  and  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner;  General  Rldgway.  for- 
mer Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Lieutenant 
General  Gavin;  Brigadier  General  Hes- 
ter, veteran  of  MacArthur's  command  in 
the  Pacific;  Rear  Admiral  True,  hero  of 
Midway;  General  Griffith,  a  hero  of 
Guadalcanal  and  a  series  of  other  re- 
tired high-ranking  officers  have  spoken 
out  against  our  Vietnam  policies.  Their 
.'udgment  and  that  of  numerous  other 
;)ublic-spirited  Americans  from  all  walks 
of  hfe  should  not  be  ignored. 

President  Nixon  should  take  the  step 
to  withdraw  American  troops  before  it 


•  Arnold  S.  Kaufman.    'The  Radical  Llb- 
fral."  1968.  p.  33. 
Ibid.  p.  39. 
'  Op  cit..  Schoenbrun,  p.  27. 


becomes  his  war,  before  he,  too,  is  unable 
to  listen  to  the  critics. 

Some  will  criticize  what  I  am  advo- 
cating. They  will  point  to  the  new,  opti- 
mistic statements  on  the  course  of  the 
war.  I  direct  their  attention  to  the  opti- 
mistic statements  of  the  past  9  years. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  to 
substitute  wish  for  reality.  We  could  well 
be  guilty  of  it  again.  ™ 

After  all,  U.S.  headquarters  announced 
recently  that  the  first  2  weeks  of  the 
current  Communist  offensive  have  taken 
a  higher  toll  in  American  dead  and 
woimded  than  the  first  2  weeks  of  the 
Tet  offensive  in  1968.  This  does  not 
sound  like  progress.  Even  if  we  overlook 
this  and  accept  the  new  wave  of  opti- 
mism, the  lesson  should  not  be  "now  that 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  victory,  don't 
throw  It  away."  What  the  allies  have 
managed  to  do.  if  these  new  estimates 
are  accurate,  is  avoid  defeat. 

What  better  time,  when  we  are  strong. 
to  take  the  forthright  action  which  the 
Vietnam  situation  demands.  Unlike  the 
French  negotiator  who  came  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  we 
would  be  acting  with  our  head  up,  ready 
to  correct  a  wrong.  If  we  wait  until  there 
is  a  major  reverse  in  the  fighting,  the 
option  will  no  longer  be  ours. 

PARIS     UNPROMISING 

Others  will  ask.  why  not  wait  and  see 
what  we  can  gain  through  negotiations? 
This  has  its  price,  a  grim  one.  Each 
added  month  of  waiting  for  a  break- 
through at  Paris  likely  means  another 
1,000  Americans  killed,  5,000  injured,  and 
expenditure  of  $2  billion  or  more. 

It  also  means  another  month  of  de- 
cisions in  support  of  military  action  by 
the  Nixon  administration,  bringing  that 
much  closer  the  point  of  no  return  when 
it  becomes  Nixon's  war. 

Does  waiting  really  bring  opportunity? 
Not  enough,  in  my  view,  to  justify  its 
price.  Why  should  Hanoi  concede  any- 
thing of  substance?  Just  having 
launched  an  extensive  attack,  with  major 
forces  near  Saigon,  its  military  position 
can  hardly  be  considered  desperate. 

The  Vietcong  have  survived  many 
years  and  many  battles  and  many  for- 
midable forces.  They  remain  strong. 
From  this  position  of  strength  and  with 
the  memory  of  previous  disappointments 
after  negotiations.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  repre- 
sentatives doubtless  will  persist  in  an  un- 
compromising line. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  the  ones 
to  compromise  and  paper  over  a  sell-out, 
ultimately  the  facts  will  come  to  light. 
Instead  of  being  saved,  our  face  will  be 
red.  In  those  circumstances,  we  will  be 
accused  of  forcing  a  political  settlement 
on  an  imwilling  ally.  Surely,  it  would  be 
more  honorable  to  withdraw  and  leave 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  forces  we  have 
trained  and  equipped,  than  to  bargain 
away   their  destiny  in   Paris. 

Critics  of  withdrawal  also  will  speak 
of  national  honor.  Can  honor  be  pre- 
sen'ed  dishonorably — by  perpetuating 
military  action  based  on  false  assump- 
tions? 


So  far  we  have  dropped  about  250 
pounds  of  explosives  for  every  person  liv- 
ing in  North  and  South  Vietnam — 25 
tons  for  every  square  mile  of  territory. 
Will  more  bombs,  more  firepower  ad- 
vance the  honor  of  the  cause?  French 
honor  and  prestige  certainly  did  not  suf- 
fer— they  were  greatly  enhanced — by 
President  de  Gaulle's  courageous  action 
liquidating  the  Algerian  war. 

So  far  our  efforts  to  save  face  have  ac- 
tually lost  face,  and  much  more  than 
just  face.  In  addition  to  lives  lost  and 
scarred  and  money  spent,  our  Nation 
has  suffered  alienation  and  bitterness  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  experienced 
monetary  crisis,  high  interest  rates,  in- 
flation. Our  presence  in  Vietnam  for  1 
more  month — or  1  more  year — will  not 
help  these  problems.  On  the  other  hand, 
withdrawal  will  measurably  help  to  rem- 
edy each  of  these  problems. 

The  execution  of  a  decision  to  with- 
draw will  take  time.  It  can  lake  any  of 
several  forms.  In  this  statement  I  make 
no  attempt  to  evaluate,  or  even  list  the 
alternative  forms  for  withdrawal. 

The  most  important  and  urgent  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  form  but  the 
fundamental  decision  to  withdraw.  It  is 
essential  that  President  Nixon  make  the 
fundamental  decision  in  favor  of  with- 
drawal, and  do  it  quickly,  before  this  mis- 
erable quagmire  becomes  Nixon's  war. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  him  to  correct 
President  Johnson's  mistake.  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  liim  to 
correct  his  own. 

Correcting  a  mistake  of  tliis  magnitude 
is  a  responsibility  unparalleled  in  Amer- 
ican historj;.  It  is  also  an  opportunity 
without  parallel. 

Faced  squarely,  explained  with  the 
candor  that  President  Nixon  has  already 
demonstrated  so  admirably,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  error  symbolized  in  the  word 
Vietnam  would  exalt  the  name  America. 
It  would  show,  as  never  before,  rare  qual- 
ities of  honesty,  realism,  and  common- 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  militarily  most 
mighty  nation  in  all  history. 

But  time  is  running  out. 


lo*  Op.  ctt.,  Armbruster,  p.  151. 


■PEACE  PROTESTERS"  BREAK  INTO 
OFFICES  OF  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

•  Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
incident  in  Washington  where  a  group 
of  "peace  protesters"  broke  into  the  of- 
fices of  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage  has  raised  ques- 
tions in  some  quarters. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  object  of 
their  wrath  is  totally  WTong — Dow's  sales 
of  napalm,  which  has  gained  it  the  title 
of  war  profiteer  among  the  New  Left, 
accounts  for  only  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  total  sales,  and  all  of  its  en- 
tire Government  business  is  less  than  5 
percent  of  total  business — it  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  some  that  it  seems 
there  was  very  quick  TV  coverage  of 
the  whole  affair. 
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Was  there  a  tipoff  in  advance  by  these 
people  to  the  news  media  that  they  were 
going  to  stage  their  demonstration— 
which  demonstration  has  resiilted  In 
charges  of  breaking  and  entering:' 

And  If  someone  was  tipped  off.  why 
was  It  not  passed  on  to  the  police? 


MAIL  FROM  CONSTTTUENTS  RE- 
FLECrrs  CONCERN  ABOUT  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  SCOTT  asJced  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  my  mall  con- 
tinues to  reflect  concern  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Constituents  want  us  to  either 
take  offensive  action  to  win  the  war  or 
withdraw  our  troops 

In  recent  days,  it  does  appear  that  our 
troops  are  taking  the  offensive  and  the 
Nixon  administration  apparently  does  in- 
tend to  remedy  the  situation.  I  commend 
the  administration's  efforts  and  venture 
to  hope  that  we  will  go  a  step  further 
and  destroy  the  source  of  supplies  In  the 
north  If  -A-e  are  to  cor.tinue  in  this  war 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  have  our 
youni?  men  ;n  the  .south  shot  at  by  the 
enemy  ir.  a  no- win  war 

A  typical  letter  follows  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  membership  and  the  ad- 
ministration: 

Al^XANDRlA.  V\  . 

\tarch.  7    1969 
Congressman  William  L  dcorr. 
House  0<Jicf  Buxldmg 
Washington    D  C 

DKAa  Congressman  Scott  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  hopes  that  I  ^^an  express  to  you  my 
feelings  on  the  situation  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  year  .^go  on  the 
same  subject  and  received  an  appreciated  :et- 
ter  in  return,  but  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  isn't 
getting  any  better  as  far  .la  an  end  In  sight. 
)r  ;ess  iilUlng  of  American  men.  or  better 
3tUI  no  killing  of  American  men.  in  Viet 
Nam 

I  believe  that  we  must  stop  sitting  around 
in  Paris,  i  all  we  are  doing  in  Paris  Is  run- 
ning up  a  -staggering  e.xpence  .iccount  for  the 
Va  taxpayers  U)  pay  off)  and  not  only  In 
Paris  but  right  here  in  Washington.  DC  , 
where  the  whole,  or  maybe  I  should  :ay.  the 
majority  of  the  orders  are  dictated  to  our 
military  force  that  Is  doitig  all  the  dirty 
wort  for  our  i?overnment  MtBclals  now  m 
office  It  must  be  clear  to  the  Ud  Govern- 
ment by  now  that  we  cannot  talk  sense  with 
the  North  Viet  Nam  Government  How  many 
more  .\merlcan8  must  die  before  we  give  our 
ground  troops  full  air  support  and  whatever 
else  *e  can  give  them  so  that  It  is  a  com- 
plete victorv  for  our  righting  forces  with  fewer 
lives  on  our  part,  or  get  out  of  Viet  Nam 
completely 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty  three  American 
men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Viet  Nam  War 
last  week,  isn  t  that  shix;ltlng?  I  itnow  that 
Is  shocking 

It  has  been  Just  over  a  year  since  President 
L  B  Johnson  stopped  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  How  can  parents  of  these  men  who 
have  already  lost,  and  will  continue  to  lose 
their  lives  believe  that  their  son  bas  Justly 
given  his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
whatever  these  men  are  told  they  are  fighting 
for  How  can  the  American  government  wait 
around  so  long  while  our  young  men  are 
being  slaughtered  day  after  day.  we«k  after 
week,  and  year  after  year 

We.  the  American  people,  are  doing  amaz- 
ing things  In  this  world  today  In  space,  sci- 
ence, medicine  and  many  other  flelds,  but 
we  can  t  come  to  some  general  agreement  on 


Viet  Nam  such  as  fight  with  all  we  can  give 
our  men  to  right  with  or  get  out  We  should 
icnow  by  now  that  we  cannot  talk  with  the 
North  Viet  .Nam  government 

I  am  not  a  military  tactician.  Congressnian 
Soott.  and  I  am  not  a  hippie  i.r  Just  .mother 
war  demonstrator  that  uie  would  find  In 
the  streets  or  around  Howard  Unlver.slty  or 
any  university  m  this  country  I  am  Just  a 
serious- minded  tax-paying  citizen  In  this 
i-ountry 

In  closing.  I  am  In  hopes  that  you.  Con- 
gressman Scott  are  and  will  c-ontlnue  to  do 
all  you  can  to  help  bring  this  Viet  Nam  War 
tt>  a  close  m  the  near  future 

Thank  you  :or  your  time 
Sincerely. 

.\KNoi.c  P  MacDo.vald. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DUNCAN  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  EXTEND  AND 
MAKE  PERMANENT  LABELING  OP 
CIGARETTES 

'Mr  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
point  in  the  Record  ajid  to  mclude  ex- 
permlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
traneoiis  matter  ■ 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  and  make 
permanent  the  labellnt;  of  cigarettes. 

There  are  .several  reasons  why  I  think 
we  should  adopt  this  legislation.  First. 
It  .seem.s  that  the  tobacco  industry'  is 
bt'ing  attacked  by  .some  Federal  officials 
;n  view  .  if  tlie  proposed  ban  on  radio  and 
television  advertising  of  cigarettes.  I  am 
not  and  do  not  wish  to  debate  the  health 
issues  here,  but  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  I  am  iuiainst  diMrrimmatlon  against 
one  industrv'. 

Furthermore,  if  we  let  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  completely 
police  and  dictate  to  an  industry,  some- 
where along  the  line  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative government  are  trampled. 
The  people  elect  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  legislate  for  them. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  in  1965 
the  FTC  amiounced  that  it  would  require 
warnings  on  all  cigarette  packages  and 
advertising  that  the  use  uf  cigarettes  can 
cause  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Congress  questioned  the  authority  of 
the  PTC  to  do  tins  and  after  conducting 
Its  own  hearings  voted  to  require  only  a 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  that 
.smokmg  may  be  harmful  to  health. 

Now  the  FCC  has  decided  that  it  too 
can  issue  an  t)rder  banning  all  advertising 
of  tobacco  on  radio  and  television,  an- 
other example  uf  a  Federal  agency  step- 
ping out  of  Its  jurisdiction.  The  banning 
of  advertising  of  a  fully  legal  manu- 
factured product  amounts  to  censorship, 
and  I  think  the  Congress  must  take  action 
to  prevent  this  infringement  of  the  right 
of  free  speech 

Nothing  in  the  Communications  Act 
grants  to  the  FCC  the  right  or  power  to 
prohibit  cigarette  commercials.  Indeed 
the  language  of  .section  326  specifically 
prohibits  the  Commission  from  censor- 
ship of  any  radio  or  tele'vision  trans- 
mission of  a  licensee  or  to  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of 
radio  communication. 

If  Congress  were  to  allow  these  agen- 
cies,  and   others   who   would    follow,   to 
establish  such  restrictions,  the  tobacco 
industry  would  be  greatly  crippled. 
Congress  Is  the  source  of  power  for 


the  commissions;  It  set  up  the  commis- 
sions to  do  a  specific  Job:  they  should 
not  be  able  to  take  jurisdiction  over  area.s 
never  delegated  to  them. 

The  tobacco  industry  Is  a  great  con- 
tributor to  our  economy  nationwide  and 
certainly  In  my  congressional  district 
Most  of  the  tobacco  growers  In  my  dis- 
trict are  allotted  small  plots,  but  tobacco 
is  often  their  best  and  major  cash  crop 
and  the  market  pays  off  at  the  end  of  the 
year  when  a  small  farmer  is  faced  with 
the  additional  seasonal  debts  and  when 
other  crops  are  long  gone. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  so  that  on  July  1,  1969,  when  the 
present  law  expires  we  can  be  assured  of 
continuity  for  the  tobacco  industry. 


JAG  AND  SUBMARINE  OFFICER 
PAY    LEGISLATION 

'  Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  great  Interest  that  last  week  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  request  for  legislation  to  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  naval  officers  qualified 
in  submarines.  It  is  designed  to  increase 
the  retention  rate  of  naval  oflicer  special- 
ists who  perform  highly  technical  tasks 
on  our  nuclear  submarines.  It  is  needed, 
according  to  the  Navy,  because  the  reten- 
tion rate  of  these  officers  is  less  than  50 
percent.  In  his  letter  transmitting  this 
legislation.  Secretary  Chafee  said: 

Although  historically  the  retention  of  nu- 
clear submarine  officers  has  been  greater  than 
75': .  the  number  of  resignations  now  In  hand 
indicates  the  retention  rate  will  plummet  to 
less  than  40':    in  the  Immediate  future. 


Certainly,  this  is  a  serious  situation 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
applaud  the  Navy  for  its  forthright  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  I  plan  to  support 
the  legislation  which  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
introduced  to  improve  the  situation.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Besides  hlRhlighting  a  major  problem 
with  which  the  Navy  is  currently  faced 
relative       to      submarines,       Secretary 
Chafees  letter  also  sei-\-ed  to  underline 
another  problem  in  which  I  have  long 
been  interested;  namely,  the  retention  of 
career  military-  lawyers.  While  the  sub- 
mariners situation  is  serious,  I  think  most 
Will  agree  that  the  retention  problems  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  sections  of 
the  uniformed  services  Is  likewise,  at  best, 
critical.  Although  the  retention  rate  of 
submariners  is  expected,  according  to  the 
Navy,    'to  plummet  to  less  than  40  p>er- 
cent    in    the    immediate    future,"    the 
JAG  retention  rate  for  all  the  uniformed 
services  Is  at  a  disaster  level.  For  exam- 
ple, since  1960,  the  Navy  has  retained 
only  12  percent  of  Its  uniformed  lawyers 
and  last  year  that  rate  pliunmeted  to 
7.5  percent.  As  late  as  October  of  last 
year,  the  Navy  had  only  38  regular  lieu- 
tenants out  of  some  630  lawyers  on  ac- 
tive duty  and.  It  has  been  projected  that 
in  the  absence  of  Immediate  remedial  re- 
lief, by  1972.  75  percent  of  all  the  uni- 
formed lawyers  in  the  Navy  will  have 
lesB  than  5  years  of  military  experience. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  other  serv- 
ices are  in  essentially  the  same  fix.  The 
Army's  retention  rate  Is  about  12*72  per- 
cent and  the  Air  Force  Is  currently  re- 
taining 19  percent  of  Its  lawyers.  In  light 
of  these  figures.  I  am  sure  all  the  services 
would  be  encouraged  if  their  retention 
percentages  for  JAG's  were  equal  to  the 
40  percent  figure  now  predicted  for  sub- 
mariners. Surely  we  can  no  longer  Ig- 
nore the  gravity  of  the  lawyer  retention 
rate  in  the  services  any  more  than  we 
can  refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  In- 
centive to  retain  qualified  nuclear  sub- 
marine officers. 

On  January  23, 1  Introduced  H.R.  4296, 
which  will  offer  an  approach  to  insure  a 
higher  retention  rate  for  imlfonned  law- 
yers. It  would  authorize  professional  pay 
and  a  continuation  bonus — similar  in 
concept  to  the  one  advocated  for  subma- 
rine officers — to  imlformed  lawyers.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  the  measure  has 
received  wide  and  favorable  response 
both  from  JAG  lawyers  throughout  the 
world  and  from  those  In  the  civilian  sec- 
tor who  are  Interested  in  the  problem.  In 
addition,  the  following  Members  of  the 
House  have  Joined  In  cosponsorship  of 
the  measure:  Representatives  Wolff, 
Patten,  R.^usback,  Gonzalez,  Schwen- 
GEL,  Pollock,  Whalen,  Erlenborn,  Mc- 
Kneally,  and  Tiernan.  I  appreciate  their 
support  and  encouragement  as  well  as 
the  indication  of  Interest  from  other 
Members  who  have  taken  appropriate 
action  to  assist  in  this  effort. 

The  measure  I  have  proposed  is  Im- 
!X)rtant  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons,  but  one 
must  be  .stressed.  Simply  stated,  imless 
-some  realistic,  meaningful  incentive  is 
adopted  to  retain  military  lawyers,  our 
.servicemen  will  be  denied  the  competent 
legal  services  they  not  only  require  but 
deserve.  In  considering  this  statement, 
we  must  all  keep  In  mind  that  during  the 
last  Congress  we  passed  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968.  which  extends  to  service 
ijersormel  the  right-to-counsel  guaran- 
tees which  the  Supreme  Court,  In  recent 
vears.  has  granted  criminal  defendants 
in  civilian  courts.  The  Army,  Na'vy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines  estimate  that  collec- 
tively an  additional  700  military  lawyers 
will  be  needed  to  fulflll  the  mandates  of 
this  new  law,  which  becomes  effective  in 
August  of  this  year.  In  light  of  this,  we 
must  act  now  to  provide  the  services  with 
the  mecms  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment. My  bill  seeks  to  be  that  means. 

H.R.  4296  Is  an  embodiment  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  a  Department 
of  Defense  study  group  which  conducted 
an  indepth  investigation  of  lawyer  re- 
tention problems  last  year.  This  study 
concluded  that  professional  pay,  coupled 
with  a  continuation  bonus,  was  the  most 
sound  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  neither 
of  these  benefits  is  new  or  imtrled.  At 
the  present  time,  doctors,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  receive  professional  pay 
and  doctors  are  offered  a  continuation 
bonus.  More  specifically,  two  tsijes  of 
career  incentives  are  authorized  for  en- 
listed persormel.  The  first  is  "proflciency 
pay"  which  was  designed  to  provide  a 
differential  pay  incentive  for  retention  In 
the  service  of  enlisted  personnel  with 
military  specialties  which  require  rela- 


tively long  and  costly  training  and,  with- 
out which,  the  supply  of  qualified  career 
persormel  would  be  Inadequate  to  meet 
service  needs.  This  Is  very  similar  to  the 
professional  pay  concept  embodied  in 
H.R,  4296,  In  fiscal  year  1970  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  expects  that  223,800 
enlisted  personnel  will  qualify  for  this 
type  of  benefit  at  a  total  DOD  cost  of 
$151.38  million.  While  the  amounts  of 
this  pay  vary  from  a  low  of  $30  per 
month  to  a  high  of  $150,  it  should  be 
noted  that  some  484  specialties  and 
skills  are  included. 

The  second  type  of  incentive  pay  uti- 
lized to  retain  enlisted  personnel  is  the 
variable  «ilistment  bonus  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  continuation  bonus  in  H.R. 
4296  and  the  special  pay  Incentive  pro- 
posed by  the  Navy  In  behalf  of  sub- 
marine officers.  Some  121,000  enlisted 
persons  will  take  advantage  of  this  bonus 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  means  proposed  in  my  bill  are  both 
proven  and  meaningful  and  no  one  can 
argue  further  study  of  the  methods  is 
required.  In  light  of  the  submariners 
proposal,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  once  and  for  all  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  officers — unlike 
enlisted  men — should  not  be  specially 
compensated  for  special  skills  In  those 
vital  areas  where  retention  is  a  grave 
problem.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
consider  these  problems  not  as  separate 
and  unrelated  to  one  another,  but  as 
different  spokes  on  the  same  wheel.  I 
£im,  therefore,  hopeful  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  favorably  comment 
on  my  proposal  as  it  has  on  the  subma- 
rine pay  bill  in  order  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  can  deal  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lems both  present. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  endorsing 
HJl.  4296,  which  was  passed  last  Satur- 
day by  the  Judge  Advocates  Association. 
I  think  it  accurately  summarizes  the  po- 
sition regarding  retention  of  uniformed 
lawyers: 

Rksolution  in  Support  op  H.R.  4296,  Intro- 
DtrcED  BT  Congressman  Alexander  Pihkie 
OF  New  York  To  Provide  fob  the  Procitre- 

MENT    AND    RETENTION    OP    JUDCE    ADVOCATES 

AND    Law    Specialists    Oppicers    por    the 
Ahmed  Services 

Whereas,  our  Armed  Services  and  service- 
men require  the  availability  of  high  caliber 
legal  advice  and  representation  for  their 
multitudinous  activities  and  Important 
work; 

Whereas,  new  statutory  authorizations  and 
limitations,  sociological  pressures  of  modern 
American  llffr— military  and  civilian,  and 
Court  decisions  have  placed  tremendous 
burdens  on  uniformed  lawyers; 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Forces  are  unable  to 
compete  for  the  best  lawyers  on  a  career 
basis  in  the  limited  market  and.  In  fact,  the 
market  is  draining  the  best  lawyers  away 
from  the  Armed  Forces  and  career  retention 
is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  It  should  be; 

Whereas,  Important  Armed  Services  legal 
work  which  deserves  experienced  well- 
rounded  lawyers  Is  being  done  by  new  gradu- 
ates to  the  profession  on  obligated  service 
tours,  and  this  situation  will  be  substantially 
accentuated  when  the  Military  Justice  Act 
of  1868  takes  effect  this  August; 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Forces  need  career  In- 
centives to  capitalize  on  the  Investment  in 


training  it  is  giving  and  must  give  Its  young 
lawyers;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  4296  provides  modest  special 
pays  and  also  bonuses  at  critical  periods  In 
a  uniformed  lawyer's  career  to  encourage  his 
continued  retention  on  active  duty; 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Judge 
Advocates  Association,  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  In  Washington,  D.C., 
March  22,  1969,  gives  Its  support  and  urges 
the  early  adoption  Into  law  of  H.R.  4296  to 
ameliorate  the  present  critical  situation  in- 
volving the  uniformed  lawyers. 

Capt.  Hugh  H.  Howell,  Jr.,  N.S.N.R., 

President,  Judge  Advocates  Association. 


THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago 
this  month,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Legion  was  held  In  the  Ameri- 
can Club  4  Rue  Gabriel,  Paris.  It  was  4 
months  and  4  days  after  the  Armistice  of 
November  11,  1918.  Those  attending 
were  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  active 
duty  overseas;  they  met  to  form  a  vet- 
erans' organization  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of 
those  that  had  borne  the  brunt  of  battle. 

We  know  today,  50  years  and  several 
wars  later,  that  they  set  in  motion  those 
forces  which  have  since  performed  im- 
portant and  distinguished  public  service. 
The  American  Legion  has  fostered  patri- 
otism, high  ideals  and  morality,  rnd  jus- 
tice for  our  Nation's  veterans.  It  has 
served  as  a  testament  to  the  virtues  of 
the  American  system — its  continuing 
existence  and  strength  attest  to  the 
fundamental  truth  that  Americans  will 
not  forget  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
America  will  never  forget  the  sacrifices 
of  its  veterans,  nor  will  she  ever  forsake 
the  principles  for  which  they  gallantly 
fought. 

kansas    has    made    important    lecion 
contributions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  note  the  Legion  golden  anniversarj- — 
an  anniversary  of  a  bond  between  the 
Legion  and  just  causes — for  my  State  of 
Kansas  has  provided  many  great  Legion 
leaders.  The  late  Ralph  T.  O'Nell  served 
as  national  commander  during  the  1930- 
31  term,  the  Honorable  Harry  W.  Col- 
mery  was  national  commander  in  1936- 
37,  and  Marj'  H.  Koger  was  national 
Auxiliary   President,    1962-63. 

Harry  Colmery  is  revered  in  Legion 
circles  for  his  contribution  to  the  Le- 
gion's fight  to  pass  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
He  was  named  to  a  special  committee 
in  November  of  1943  to  mount  the  major 
push  for  legislation  to  assist  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  one  who  wrote  In  longhand 
the  initial  draft  of  the  first  GI  bill  of 
rights.  The  enactment  of  the  major 
provisions  of  that  proposal  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  members  of  the  special 
committee,  and  especially  to  Harry  Col- 
mery, for  their  efforts  In  securing  rec- 
ognition from  a  grateful  nation. 

My  distlngtiished  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Honorable  Keith  Sebelius,  was 
our  State  commander  in  1955-56.  His 
contributions  to  the  Legion  during  his 
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command,  and  the  contributions  of  our 
two  national  commanders  during  their 
tenns  of  office,  reflect  widespread  sup- 
port and  affection  for  the  principles  of 
the  Legion  throughout  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  times  of 
noisy  protest  In  America,  during  these 
tunes  of  confusion  over  national  pri- 
orities and  national  goals,  I  should  think 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  would  be  a  safe  port 
In  the  storm  for  Americans  who  want  to 
find  appropriate  words  of  guidance.  The 
preamble  follows: 

FOK  OOD  ».ND  COUNTKY  Wb  .\SS0CIATE  OUH- 
SXLVta  ToCETHEa  FO«  THK  POLi-OWlNG  PUB- 
POSK3 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  Axnerlca.  to  main- 
tain law  and  order,  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism,  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  as- 
sociations Li  the  Oreat  Wars,  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the  classes  smd  the  masses: 
to  make  right  the  master  of  mlKht;  to  pro- 
mote p*ace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safe- 
guard and  transmit  to  posterity  the  princi- 
ples of  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy:  to 
consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by 
our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wa.s  honored  last  Sat- 
urday a5  a  special  guest  at  a  birthday 
celebration  spi^nsored  by  the  Capitol 
Post  No  1,  Topeka,  Kans  On  that  occa- 
iJon  I  was  remanded  again  of  the  mspir- 
mj?  words  of  the  preamble  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  young  people  m  search  of  a  way 
of  life. 

The  principles  of  the  Lejxion  have 
served  the  past  nobly,  they  wdl  serve 
the  Nation,  through  Its  trials,  equally 
well  m  the  future.  As  the  Legion  starts 
its  second  half -century.  It  can  depend  on 
Kansas  and  its  legionnaires  and  its  au.x- 
ihary  lor  the  same  dedication  and  devo- 
tion and  the  same  unstinting  leadership 
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OEL  SEED  AND  OIL  PRODUCTS 
THREATENED  BY  RECOMMENDA- 
TION OP  COMMISSION  OP  EURO- 
PEAN COMMUNITY 

'Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
our  trade  in  the  oil  seed  and  oil  products 
totaled  $500  million  That  market  is  be- 
ing threatened  by  the  recent  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  on  European 
Community  to  place  a  tax  of  $60  per 
metric  ton  on  vegetable  oils  and  S30  per 
metric  ton  on  meals. 

Should  the  membership  of  tlie  E^u^o- 
pean  Common  Market  accept  this  recom- 
mendation the  result  would  do  irrepar- 
able damage  to  those  who  grow  soybeans. 
To  my  city  breathren,  I  suggest  they 
ponder  over  the  effect  such  action  will 
have  upon  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  think  that  the  President,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  should  pro- 
test vigorously  any  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
I  think  the  e.xecutlve  department  should 
make  our  position  loud  and  clear  that 
any  such  action  by  them  will  result  in 
retaliatory  action  on  our  part 

I  am  today  joming  my  colleague  Con- 
K'ressman  Chester  Mize.  by  mtroducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  to  be  that  the  proposed 
consumpuon  tax  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  on  oil  products  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  economy  and  such 
action  should  be  treated  accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  U)  file  similar  resolu- 
tions. Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  know  of  our  support. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  CALL  HALT 
TO  FEDER.AL  "SNOOPrNG  • 

'Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  m  the  Record  > 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
that  It  Is  about  time  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  call  a  halt  to  Federal  -snoop- 
ing "  I  have  no  objection  to  Government 
requests  for  information  which  is  m  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  I  do  object 
to  any  effort  on  the  part  ot  P'ederal  agen- 
cies treating  law-abiding  citizens  as 
criminals  if  they  fail  or  refuse  to  provide 
information  which  is  personal  m  nature 
and  has  no  relationship  to  the  national 
interest. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas  protesting 
against  the  type  of  questions  which  are 
aUegedly  to  be  asked  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  I  have  not  seen  the  question- 
naire. However.  I  do  think  that  because 
of  the  alarm  that  has  been  expressed  the 
Congress  should  look  mto  the  matter  I 
am,  therefore,  joming  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  m  mtroducing  legislation  to 
limit  the  categories  of  questions  to  be 
answered  under  penalty  of  law  Let  the 
Census  Buieau  appear  before  a  congres- 
sional ccmmittee  and  prove  its  case. 


TUESDAY  S  PROGRAM  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
hX'R  COMMODITY  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION 

'Mr  MAHON  a-^ked  and  was  given 
permission  Uj  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute.  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  tomorrow  the  House  will  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  584  In- 
volving additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  report  on  the  bill  and  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  are  available 

Under  my  earlier  unanimous-consent 
request  I  will  extend  my  remarks  in  or- 
der to  give  Members  a  brief  capsule  of 
what  Is  mvolved  in  the  resolution  to- 
getlier  with  certain  excerpts  of  informa- 
tion in  order  that  such  information  may 
be   readily    available   early    tomorrow. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  per  unanimous  con- 
sent which  has  been  granted  today,  the 
House  will  have  before  It  tomorrow 
House  Joint  Resolution  584.  making  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corjxiratlon  is 
authorized  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury  to  meet  Its  obligations  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $14.5  billion.  The 
Corporation  has  reached  the  limit  of  Its 
authorized  spending  authority,  or  will 
reach  such  limit  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  stocks  on  hand  to  which  It  has  title, 
together  with  stocks  held  as  collateral 
for  loans,  totaling  in  excess  of  $5  bllUon. 
The  disposition  of  these  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  has  been  drastically 
restricted  by  the  dock  strike  and  result- 
ing market  uncertainties.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  probable  permanent  losses  in 
export  sales  by  the  Corporation  will  be 
in  excess  of  S200  million  by  reason  of  the 
dock  strike  alone.  Of  course,  the  effect 
on  domestic  markets  Is  even  greater. 

There  are  other  factors  Involved  in  the 
problem  which  make  it  necessary  for 
Congress  at  this  time  to  provide  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  These  fac- 
tors were  explored  in  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  under  Its  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi iMr.  Whitteni.  As  heretofore 
stated  the.se  hearings  are  now  available 
to  Members.  The  major  factors  as  sum- 
marized in  the  committee  report  are  as 
follows : 

1.    INCREASED   CROP   PRODUCTION 

Production  of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soy- 
beans has  Increased  substantially  above  the 
levels  projected  In  the  1969  and  1970  budgets. 
T!ie  following  HKures  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  these  Increases  and  their  demand 
on  the  Corporation's  funds: 


Addition)! 

investment 

Production  increase         (millions.) 

Feedgr»inj I  I  million  tons J4gi 

'""'**' 60  million  bushels  387 

So»t)e«ns 30  million  bushels...  375 

2.    DECREASE    IN    LOAN    REPAYMENTS 

The  dock  strike  and  other  market  uncer- 
talntlee  have  encouraged  farmers  to  leave 
their  commodities  under  loan  longer  than 
usual.  As  a  result,  loan  repayments  have 
fallen  far  below  normal.  Through  last  Jan- 
uary 31,  loan  repayments  were  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  year's  total  as  compared  to  47 
percent  a  year  earlier.  The  following  table 
Indicates  the  situation  for  the  major  com- 
modities 


Repayments— Fisul  year  1968 


Repaymenlj— Fiscal  year  l%j 


Hem 


Through 

Januarv  Total 

(milUom)  (millions) 
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(millions) 
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estimate 
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1    OTHER    r*CT'>R3 

Cotton  production  Is  about  2  1  billion  bales 
lebs  than  orlKlnfiUy  projected.  However,  the 
absence  ol  an  expectation  of  an  lncrea4)e  lu 
market  prices  has  reduced  domestic  una  ex- 
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53 
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J285 

36 

144 

37 

68 

192 

35 

266 

*2 

106 

324 

33 

1.021 

47 

465 

1,246 

37 

port  demands  This  has  resulted  m  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loans  on  an  extra 
2  3  million  bales  with  an  additional  invest- 
ment of  $215  million  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 
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with  larger  crops  requiring  an  additional 
258.8  million  bushel  capacity,  farmers  are 
making  greater  use  of  storage  facility  loans 
with  additional  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans  of  $98  million.  Other  increased 
program  investments  are:  tobacco,  $110  mil- 
lion: rice,  $48  million:  oils.  $20  million;  and 
interest  expense,  $62  million.  These  are  par- 
tially ofTset  by  $167  million  less  for  dairy 
products. 

Further,  the  recent  decision  to  continue  a 
50-percent  advance  payment  to  participants 
in  the  feed  grain  program,  found  to  be  neces- 
sary to  support  this  year's  farming  opera- 
lions,  rather  than  the  25-percent  payment 
contemplated  In  the  original  1970  budget, 
will  add  $168  million  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  expenditures  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.  This  will  be  offset  by  a  comparable 
reduction  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of  a 
statement  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  by  Assistance  Secre- 
tary Clarence  Palmby  last  week  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem: 
OcNERAL     Statement      or     the     Assistant 

Secretary    of    Aoricultttre,    Clarence    D. 

Palmbt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  before  you  today  to  request 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1  billion  to 
enable  the  CJomniodlty  Credit  Corporation  to 
continue  operations  during  the  rest  of  fiscal 
year  1969.  Projections  now  indicate  that  the 
Corporation's  tKDrrowlng  power  will  be  ex- 
hausted shortly  and  It  will  be  forced  to  cease 
operations.  The  law  does  not  permit  borrow- 
ings to  exceed  $14  5  billion  and  we  are  Just 
ibout  at  that  point.  First,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  the  general  situation. 

I  am  advised  that  at  the  time  the  19C9 
and  1070  budgets  were  prepared,  it  appeared 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  to 
finance  CCC  operations  under  the  then  exist- 
ing assumptions.  Most  of  these  operations 
are  for  programs  that  are  mandatory  by  law 
and  are  uncontrollable. 

Since  initial  preparation  of  the  estimates, 
economic  conditions  regarding  supplies,  ex- 
ports, and  domestic  use  of  major  commodi- 
ties (cotton,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans) have  changed  drastically;  greater 
production  and  lower  market  prices  have  re- 
sulted In  more  loans  made  than  expected 
;ind  In  lower  anticipated  loan  repayments. 
Also,  the  dock  strike  has  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation by  causing  uncertainty  In  the  market 
and  has  slackened  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

About  I'a  billion  bushels  of  the  1968  crops 
of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soyl>eans  are  being 
placed  under  loan.  Because  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  above,  this  Is  about  600  million 
more  than  was  estimated  In  the  1909  budget. 
Without  price  support,  this  1V4  billion 
bushels  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  would  have  resulted  in  catastrophic 
prices.  The  resulting  drop  in  farm  Income 
would  have  adversely  affected  not  only  the 
farmer,  but  his  community  and  the  entire 
Nation.  The  holding  of  this  large  quantity 
off  the  market  during  and  Immediately  fol- 
lowing harvesttlme  through  the  price  sup- 
port program  materially  assisted  in  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  these  large  crops.  It  gives 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  money 
so  desperately  needed  to  operate  the  farm 
without  having  to  throw  their  entire  produc- 
tion on  the  market  at  disastrous  prices.  The 
Increased  prices  received  by  farmers  is  adding 
to  farm  Income.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  will  be  recovered  In  future 
years  by  farmers  redeeming  the  loan  when 
supplies  are  needed  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  requirements. 

The  conditions  discussed  have  caused  sig- 
nificant program  Increases  totaling  $1,668 
million  from  the  1969  budget.  Of  this  total, 
$973  million  occurred  prior  to  development 


of  the   1970  budget   and  $713  million  addi- 
tional since  that  time. 

Now,  I  win  mention  specific  details  on  In- 
dividual major  commodities  and  programs 
which  account  for  the  increased  program 
needs  since  preparation  of  the  1969  budget. 
These  apply  principally  to  the  1968  crops  for 
which  most  financing  occurs  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

For  feed  grains,  there  was  an  Increase  in 
production  of  l.i  million  tons  (from  167  to 
168.1  million  tons)  while  experts  are  now 
projected  at  3.1  million  tons  lower  (from  24.6 
to  21.5  million  tons).  The  estimated  season 
average  price  for  corn  has  been  reduced  from 
$1.17  to  $1.05  per  bushel,  a  drop  of  12  cent*. 
per  bushel.  This  combination  of  factors  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  Increase  In  CCC  loans 
made  of  7.4  million  tons  and  lower  repay- 
ments of  2.7  million  tons,  causing  increased 
funding  needs  of  about  $481  million. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  production  was  60 
million  bushels  more  than  anticipated  i  from 
1,510  to  1,670  million  bushels)  while  exports 
are  now  expected  to  fall  alx)ut  190  million 
bushels  below  earlier  expectations  (from  790 
to  about  6(X)  million  bushels) .  Moreover,  this 
has  been  only  partially  offset  by  an  estimated 
Increase  In  domestic  use  ( mostly  feed )  of  64 
million  bushels  ( now  projected  at  750  million 
bushels  compared  to  an  earlier  estimate  of 
686  million  bushels) .  The  season  average 
price  orlg^ally  estimated  at  $1.40  per  bushel 
now  is  expected  to  be  18  cents  less,  or  $1.22 
per  bushel  (excluding  the  value  of  certifi- 
cates). These  factors  have  resulted  In  an  in- 
crease of  190  million  bushels  In  loans  made 
(from  250  million  bushels  to  an  estimated 
440  million  bushels) .  10  million  bushels  lower 
repayments  (from  170  to  160  million 
bushels) .  and  over  40  million  bushels  less 
sales  (from  75.5  to  32.3  million  bushels). 
Total  Increased  funds  are  estimated  at  $387 
million. 

Cotton  estimated  domestic  use  and  ex- 
perts, earlier  projected  at  13.3  million  bales 
are  now  expected  to  total  at>out  11.4  million 
bales,  a  drop  of  1.9  million  bales.  This  Is  off- 
set by  the  2.1  million  bales  smaller  crop 
(from  13  to  10.9  million  bales) .  However,  due 
to  absence  of  expectation  of  an  increase  in 
market  prices,  the  trade  has  reduced  their 
stocks  below  expectations.  This  is  e\-ldenced 
by  CCC  loans  made  on  2.3  million  more  bales 
(from  2  to  4.3  million  bales)  with  estimated 
increetsed  funds  of  $215  million. 

In  the  case  of  soybeans,  production  In- 
creased 30  million  bushels  (from  1.050  million 
bushels  first  estimated  to  1,080  million  bush- 
els now  expected).  Estimated  domestic  use 
and  exports  are  59  million  bushels  lower  than 
originally  expected  (from  990  to  931  million 
bushels) .  Season  average  price  is  estimated 
at  3  cents  less  (from  $2.45  to  $2.42  per 
bushel).  These  factors  Indicate  revised  CCC 
loans  made  of  90  million  bushels  (from  250 
to  340  million  bushels)  coupled  with  60  mil- 
lion bushels  lower  repayments  (from  190  to 
130  million  bushels).  Estimated  increased 
funds  for  this  commodity  would  be  $375 
million. 

With  the  larger  crops  than  earlier  pro- 
jected, farmers  are  taking  greater  advantage 
of  the  storage  facility  loan  program  than  was 
previously  estimated.  Current  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  net  storage  facility  loans  will  l>e 
$98  million  greater  than  shown  In  the  1969 
budget  with  Increased  bushel  capacity  ol 
259  million  (from  41  to  300  million). 

Other  programs  account  for  the  rest  of  the 
increased  funds;  mainly  tobacco  up  $110 
nUlllon;  rice  $48  million  more:  oils  up  $20 
million,  and  Interest  expense  $62  million 
higher.  These  are  offset  partly  by  $167  mil- 
lion less  dairy  expenditures.  In  view  of  the 
critical  problem  on  CCC  borrowing  authority, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  use  alx>ut  $111  mil- 
lion of  available  section  32  funds  to  pur- 
chase CCC-owned  commodities,  principally 
dairy  products,  rather  than  using  CCC  funds, 
for  donation  of  these  products  under  sec- 
tion 416. 


Another  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
current  situation  Is  the  timing  of  receipts 
from  loan  repayments  Marketing  conditions 
currently  would  indicate  that  loan  repay- 
ments on  1968  crops  will  be  less  during  the 
1969  fiscal  year  than  earlier  estimates.  While 
many  may  still  occur,  they  are  likely  X-o  be 
shifted  into  the  next  fiscal  year  In  \iew  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  market  demands, 
farmers  have  also  been  encouraged  to  re- 
seal  eligible  commodities  and  to  hold  them 
off  the  market  until  prices  become  more 
firm.  Therefore,  actual  repayments  ;tre  tar 
below  expectations. 

Peed  grain  repayments  last  year  were  made 
on  about  53  percent  of  the  years  total  by 
January  31.  This  year,  through  January,  only 
36  f)ercent  has  been  collected  (based  on  pre- 
liminary data).  In  the  case  of  wheat.  37  per- 
cent of  last  year's  repayments  came  in  by 
January  31  compared  with  35  percent  this 
vear.  Through  January  31.  1968,  42  percent  of 
the  total  year's  soyt>eans  repayments  were  re- 
ceived, while  this  year  so  far  it  is  down  to  33 
percent. 

On  all  commodities.  rep>ayments  last  year 
through  January  31,  1968.  totaled  $477  mil- 
lion or  47  p>ercent  of  the  year's  total  of  $1,021 
million.  However,  through  January  31,  1969. 
based  on  preliminary  data,  the  $465  million 
collected  amounted  to  only  37  pyercent  of 
the  projected  total  of  $1,246  million.  This 
means  that  by  June  30.  this  year,  about  $781 
million  of  collections  mtist  be  received.  We 
hop>e  this  will  happen,  but  our  current  esti- 
mates, based  on  the  market  outlook  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  do  not  sup- 
F>ort  such  results.  This  is  one  main  reason 
why  it  is  felt  a  $1  billion  supplemental  is 
needed  in  case  some  of  these  projections  fall 
to  materialize  or  differ  from  the  assumptions 
made. 

As  you  know,  the  decision  was  made  to 
continue,  for  1969,  the  practice  followed  in 
recent  years  making  available  a  50  percent 
advance  payment  to  participants  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
felt  the  Government  had  a  moral  obligation 
to  honor  this  implied  corrmiitment.  Initial 
announcement  of  the  1969  feed  grain  program 
on  December  26,  1968,  did  not  indicate  any 
change  in  the  way  advance  payments  were  to 
t>e  made  to  farmers.  The  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  January  15,  1969.  stated 
that  the  advance  payment  rate  was  being 
reduced  from  50  to  25  percent  In  1969.  and 
that  no  advance  payments  would  be  made 
for  the  1970  program. 

A  great  many  feed  grain  producers  have 
t>een  cooperating  with  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment program  for  crop  diversion  over  the 
years.  We  feel  farmers  are  entitled  to  prop>er 
and  sufficient  notice  alwut  any  change  in  the 
ground  rules  on  such  payments.  Many  of 
them  had  already  t>eg:tm  to  sign  up  for  the 
program.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
payments  are  charged  to  current  CCC  bor- 
rowing authority  and  will  total  an  estimated 
$336  million.  This  is  $168  million  more  than 
was  anticipated  when  the  1970  Budget  was 
submitted.  Therefore,  by  making  advance 
payments  for  the  1969  program  at  60  percent, 
it  will  reduce  expenditures  in  the  1970  budget 
by  a  corresponding  amount  We  plan  to  later 
appraise  the  need  for  advance  payments  on 
the  1970  program. 

Last  fall,  the  Congress  was  advised  of  the 
situation  concerning  additional  CCC  expendi- 
tures after  the  September  crop  reports.  Fa- 
vorable growing  weather  caused  an  overrun 
in  anticipated  prductlon.  This,  coupled  with 
lower  market  prices,  indicated  more  CCC 
loans  for  farmers,  fewer  loans  repaJd  and 
smaller  sales.  As  a  result,  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1969,  CCC  was 
given  an  exemption  of  $907  million  from  the 
overall  celling  established  under  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
While  relieving  the  spending  ceiling,  this  In 
no  way  gave  the  corporation  any  Increase  In 
its  lx)rrowlng  authority. 


llSi 
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Th&ok  70U.  pntletnen  My  colleft^ea  and 
I  will  b«  glad  to  answer  any  quesUons  you 
may  have  and  furnish  any  additional  Infor- 
mation you  may  desire. 


March  2^,  1969 


This   supplementAj    request    was   for- 
warded to  Congress  by  the  EMrector  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  February 
20.  The  committee  has  delayed  its  con- 
sideration, hoping  that  a  way  could  be 
found   to   avoid   action   on   the   request 
However,  it  has  now  become  clear  that 
these  additional  funds  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  must  be  provided 
pnor  to  the  Easter  recess  of  the  House 
Other  supplemental   items   for   many 
agencies  and  departmenfe;  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  being  processed  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  expected  that  Congress  will 
be   able   to   take   action  on  these  Items 
soon   after   the   Easter   recess     But    the 
urgency  of  this  Item  dictates  the  neces- 
sity of   bringing   in  this   resolution  en- 
compassihi?  only  the  requirements  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at   thla 
time 


AirSVJa.  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  AC- 
mTTY  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  DISASTER  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  H  DOC 
NO    91-89 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Tn  thf  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
I  hereby  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  federal  activity  under  authority  of  the 
Federal  Disaster  Act  Public  Law  875. 
81st  Congress,  as  amended'  Such  a  re- 
port Is  reqiiired  by  Section  8  of  that  law 
Funds  which  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port these  activities  are  specifically  ap- 
proprjited  to  the  President  for  purposes 
of  disaster  relief. 

Richard  Ndcom 
The  White  House.  March  24.  1969. 


BANK   HOLDING  COMPAN-^'   ACT  OP 
1969 

-Mr  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H  R.   9385. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  when  President 
Dwnght  Elsenhower  signed  the  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  he  noted  that  the 
legislation  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
that  further  attention  of  the  Congress 
would  be  necessary  to  control  evils  which 
could  result  from  the  exemptions  in  that 
act. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  re- 
move the  exemptions. 

The  1956  act  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  holding  companies  owning 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  two 
or  more  banks.  This  means  that  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  is  Immune  from 
the  act,  particularly  the  central  provi- 
sion which.  In  keeping  with  .•\merlcan 
tradition,  prohibits  the  mixing  of  bank- 


ing and  commerce  within  one  corporate 
structure 

For  a  decade,  the  1956  act  worked  sat- 
isfactorily Although  the  117  one-bank 
holding  companies  in  existence  when 
the  act  was  passed  were  joined  by  more 
than  400  new  ones,  most  of  them  were 
small. 

By  1968,  however.  President  Ksen- 
howers  warning  of  12  years  before  was 
proven  to  have  been  accurate:  the  situa- 
tion had  become  a  clear  and  present 
threat  to  the  American  economic  struc- 
ture. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  a  surge  of  for- 
mations had  brought  the  number  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  approxi- 
mately 800  Much  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  these  800  companies  controlled 
nearly  a  fourth  of  all  bank  deposits  In 
the  Nation. 

Clearly  the  situation  has  changed 
markedly  in  just  the  past  year. 
The  trend  is  unmistakable. 
Corporate  conuiomerates  have  ex- 
pressed an  increasing  interest  m  ac- 
quiring banks,  and  .some  of  the  bank- 
dominated  one-bank  holding  companies 
have  expressed  interest  in  diversifying 
Into  nonflnancial  lines.  If  such  acquisi- 
tions are  permitted  to  continue,  and  If. 
.xs  seems  eminently  reas<3nable,  there  is 
a  iirowing  number  of  mergers  b«'tween 
lar;,'e  banks  and  larue  nonflnancial  com- 
panies, the  ultimate  outcome  seems 
clear 

WiUiin  a  few  yi^ars.  unless  this  trend 
Is  halU^d.  we  could  witness  a  funda- 
menul  restructuring  of  our  economy, 
from  one  m  which  economic  and  finan- 
cial power  Is  widely  dispersed,  into  a 
structure  dominated  by  .some  50  or  75 
huge  centers  of  ex-onomic  and  rtnancial 
power  Each  would  consist  of  a  corporate 
conglomerate  contnillinc'a  multibiUion- 
dollar  bank  or  a  multibillion-dollar  bank 
controllmg  a  large  nonflnancial  com- 
pany 

Historically  the  principles  that  main- 
tain the  -st'paratlon  between  financial 
power  and  Industrlal-cominercial  power 
were  laid  down  in  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  and  bolstered  by  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  To  rebuild  that 
wall  the  proposed  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1969  aims  mainly  at  amend- 
ing the  earlier  legislation  to  extend  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  those  companies  which  control 
only  one  bank 

The  legislation  Is  timely  the  mixing  of 
bankuii,'  and  commerce  must  be  pro- 
hibiU'd  H  R  9385  insists  that  the  defini- 
tion of  permissible  bank  related  activi- 
ties uke  Into  account  anticompetitive 
effects,  and  In  this  connection  the  bank- 
ing agencies  would  have  to  apply  anti- 
competitive and  banking  standards  sim- 
ilar to  those  contained  in  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  of  1960,  as  amended  in  1966. 

I  strongly  believe  In  this  legislation. 
President  Nixon  has  given  his  strong  en- 
dorsement I  urs^e  that  this  Congress  act 
promptly  and  effectively  This  legisla- 
tion is  In  the  best  interests  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation. 

Following  my  remarks  is  an  analysis 
of  H  R  9385,  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1969,  and  then  followed  by  com- 
parative type  showing  changes  in  existing 
law  made  by  propo.sed  bill: 


H  R.  9385 :  Analtsu  Bank  Holding  Compant 
Act  of  1060 


The  ant  section  would  designate  the  Act 
M  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969 

Section  a  l8  divided  into  eight  subpara- 
graphs, ail  of  which  would  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966.  The  amend- 
ment* are  as  follows:  Paragraph  (1)  would 
amend  section  2  containing  definitions,  it 
would  redefine  "bank  holding  company"  to 
include  any  company  which  owns  or  controls 
one  bank,  and  to  Include  any  company 
which  In  fact  has  power  to  control  the  man- 
agement of  any  bank;  it  would  provide  u 
definition  of  "appropriate  banking  agency", 
finally.  It  would  make  clear  that  the  Act  is  ■ 
not  intended  to  have  extraterritorial  appllcd- 
tlon. 

Paragraph  \2)  would  provide  that  any  com- 
pany which  wishes  to  become  a  bank  holding 
company  may  do  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  If  It  seeks  to 
acquire  a  national  bank,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
If  it  seelcfi  to  acquire  a  nonmember  Insured 
bank,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve  Board  for  any  other  bank  acquisition 
It  would  .ilso  require  retroactive  approval  ftr 
any  acquisition  of  one  bank  by  any  companv 
(Other  than  a  bank  holding  company i  macn 
after  March  1.  1969,  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Paragraph  <3t  would  amend  the  Act  to  per- 
mit any  company  which  under  the  Act  would 
become  a  one-bank  holding  company  to  con- 
tinue to  engage  In  any  businesses  or  activities 
in  which  It  was  engaged  on  June  30.  1968 

Paragraph  i4)  would  amend  section  4(ci 
in  several  res[)ects  It  would  make  a  technir  il 
amendment  to  Insure  that  bank  holding 
companies  would  have  to  get  the  same  type 
of  .ipproval  as  national  banks  for  the  .icquisl- 
tlon  of  corporate  shares  tJiat  national  banks 
are  permuted  to  acquire.  It  would  require 
federal  approval  for  the  acquisition  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968,  of  the  shares  of  any  bank 
organized  in  a  foreign  country  and  engaged 
In  the  banking  business  outside  the  United 
States.  It  would  permit  one-bank  holding 
companies  to  keep  other  companies  which 
they  owned  on  June  30.  1968.  so  long  as  those 
companies  did  not  engage  In  new  buslnesse.'; 
It  wiuiUl  provide  that  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
bank  holding  companies  could  retain  and  ac- 
quire shares  In  other  foreign  corr>oratlon.5 
which  do  not  operate  In  the  United  States  It 
would  permit  a  one-bank  holding  companv 
to  retain  or  acquire  shares  in  any  compan- 
until  June  30,  1971,  provided  that  it  dispose? 
of  Its  banks  no  later  than  that  date  This 
period  of  time  could  be  extended  bv  the  ap- 
propriate banking  agency  for  an  a'ddltlon.il 
thre«  years,  but  no  extension  could  be  for 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

Paragraph  (4)  would  also  permit  bank 
holding  companies  to  retain  or  acquire  shares 
In  other  companies  engaged  exclusively  In  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  determined  by  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  be  financial  or  related  to  finance  In  na- 
ture or  of  a  fiduciary  or  Insurance  nature, 
and  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  when  of- 
fered by  a  bank  holding  company.  (This 
would  not  Include  engaging  in  the  secu- 
rities business  ) 

The  retention  or  acquisition  of  shares 
under  this  authority  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  banking  agency, 
which  would  be  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency In  the  case  of  a  bank  holding  companv 
having  primarily  national  banks,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In  the  case 
of  a  bank  holding  company  having  primarily 
nonmember  Insured  banks,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  In  all  other  caAes.  The  approval 
authority  would  have  to  be  exercised  under 
guidelines  established  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  three  bank  supervisory  agencies. 
In  the  eetabllahment  of  the  guldellnee  con- 
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slderatlon  would  have  to  be  given  to  poten- 
tial anticompetitive  effects,  and  the  guide- 
lines could  include  limits  based  on  size  either 
of  companies  or  banks  involved  or  of  com- 
munities Involved.  Also,  In  considering  ap- 
plications the  banking  agencies  would  have 
to  apply  anticompetitive  and  banking  stand- 
ards similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  as  amended  in  1966, 

Paragraph  (5)  would  make  technical 
changes  in  the  sections  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  dealing  vrtth  administra- 
tion. All  bank  holding  companies,  Including 
one-bank  holding  companies,  would  have  to 
register  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  would 
each  have  access  to  necessary  Information, 
and  each  would  be  authorized  to  issue  regu- 
lations and  orders,  to  require  reports  under 
oath  and  to  make  examinations. 

Paragraph  (6)  would  extend  criminal  pen- 
alties contained  In  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1958.  to  violations  of  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  by  any  of  the  three 
hank  supervisory  agencies. 

Paragraph  (7)  would  provide  for  Judicial 
review  of  any  order  Issued  by  any  of  the 
three  agencies. 

Paragraph  (8)  would  require  that  the  At- 
torney General  be  notified  of  any  application 
for  the  acquisition  by  a  banh  holding  com- 
pany of  shares  In  any  company  other  than 
II  bank:  and  would  require  that  each  appli- 
cation approved  be  described  in  the  agency's 
annual  report. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  tle-ln 
arrangements  which  would  condition  the 
furnishing  of  any  service  on  the  obtaining  of 
'.r.y  other  service.  The  district  courts  would 
liave  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of 
this  provision  and  suit  for  that  purpose  could 
he  brought  by  the  Attorney  General, 


H  R.  9385:  Comparattvx  Typb  Showing 
Chances  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  Pro- 
posed Bn-L — The  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  or   1956,   As  Amended   (70  Stat.  133; 

12    U.S.C.     1841    ET.    SEQ.) 

(Changes  in  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bill  are  shown  as  follows:  exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets  and  new  matter  Is 
Italicized:  1 

DErtNITIONS 

Sec  2.  (al  "Bank  holding  company"  means 
.iny  company  ( 1 )  that  directly  or  indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  [each  of  two  or  more  banks]  any  bank 
or  of  a  company  that  Is  or  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or 
i2>  that  controls  In  any  manner  the  elec- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  [each  of 
two  or  more  banks]  any  bank,  or  (3)  that 
has  the  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  direct 
or  cause  the  direction  of  the  manaffement  or 
policies  of  any  bank;  and,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  any  successor  to  any  such  com- 
p.any  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding 
company  from  the  date  as  of  which  such 
predecessor  company  became  a  bank  holding 
company.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
(At  no  bank  and  no  company  owning  or 
controlling  voting  shares  of  a  bank  shall  be 
a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  such 
bank's  ownership  or  control  of  shares  in  a 
fiduciary  capacltyCJ  except  where  such 
shares  are  held  under  a  trust  that  constitutes 
a  company  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 
B)  no  company  shall  be  a  l>ank  holding 
company  by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  shares  acquired  by  It  In  connection 
with  Its  underwriting  of  securities  If  such 
shares  are  held  only  for  such  period  of  time 
as  will  permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  and  (C)  no  company  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  participating  in  a  proxy 
solicitation  shall  be  a  bank  holding  company 


by  virtue  of  Its  control  of  voting  rights  of 
shares  acquired  In  the  course  of  such 
solicitation. 

(b)  "Company"  means  any  corporation, 
porfnershlp,  business  tnist,  association,  or 
slnUlar  organization,  or  any  other  trust  un- 
less by  Its  terms  It  must  terminate  within 
twenty-flve  years  or  not  later  than  twenty- 
one  years  and  ten  months  after  the  death  of 
Individuals  living  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
trust,  but  shall  not  Include  C(l)]  any  cor- 
poration the  majority  of  the  shares  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
StateC,  or   (2)    any  partnership], 

(c)  "Bank"  means  any  Institution  that  ac- 
cepts deposits  that  the  depositor  has  a  legal 
right  to  withdraw  on  demand,  but  shall  not 
Include  any  organization  operating  under 
section  25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  or  any  organization  that  does 
not  do  business  within  the  United  States, 
"District  bank"  means  any  bank  organized 
or  opteratlng  under  the  Code  of  Law  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

(d)  "Subsidiary",  with  respect  to  a  speci- 
fied bank  holding  company,  means  (1)  any 
company  25  per  centum  or  more  of  whose 
voting  shares  (excluding  shares  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  company  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States)  Is  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  such  bank 
holding  company,  or  Is  held  by  it  with  power 
to  vote;  [or]  (2)  any  company  the  election 
of  a  majority  of  whose  directors  is  controlled 
In  any  manner  by  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany; or  (3)  any  company,  whose  manage- 
ment or  policies  such  bank  holding  company 
has  the  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  cause 
the  direction  of  or  direct. 

"Total  banking  assets  held  by  its  subsidiary 
banks"  as  used  in  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  assets  held  by  the  bank 
holding  company  if  it  is  a  bank. 

(e)  The  term  "successor"  shall  include  any 
company  which  acquires  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  bank  holding  company  shares  of  any 
bank,  when  and  If  the  relationship  between 
such  company  and  the  bank  holding  company 
Is  such  that  the  transaction  effects  no  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  control  of  the  bank 
or  beneficial  ownership  of  such  shares  of  such 
bank.  The  board  may,  by  regulation,  further 
define  the  term  "successor"  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  purp)oses 
of  this  Act, 

(f )  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  shares  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  indirectly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  bank  holding  company; 

(2)  shares  held  or  controlled  directly  or 
indirectly  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  (A)  a 
company,  (B)  the  shareholders  or  members  of 
a  company,  or  (C)  the  employees  (whether 
excltislvely  or  not)  of  a  company,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  controlled  by  such  company: 
and 

(3)  shares  transferred  after  January  1, 
1966,  by  any  bank  holding  company  (or  by 
£iny  company  which,  but  for  such  transfer, 
would  be  a  bank  holding  company!  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  any  transferee  that  Is  in- 
debted to  the  transferor,  or  has  one  or  more 
officers,  directors,  trustees,  or  beneficiaries  In 
common  with  or  subject  to  control  by  the 
transferor,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  transferor  unless 
the  Board,  after  opportunity  for  hearing. 
determines  that  the  transferor  Is  not  In  fact 
capable  of  controlling  the  transferee. 

(ft)  "Appropriate  banking  agency"  means 
{1)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  uHth 
respect  to  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  the  total  banking  assets  held  by  its 
subsidiary  banks  which  are  national  banks  or 
district  banks  exceed  the  total  banking 
assets  held  by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
State-chartered  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  exceed  the  total  bankiTtg 


assets  held  by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion urith  respect  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  which  the  total  banking  assets  held 
by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State- 
chartered  nonmembers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  but  whose  deposits  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, exceed  the  total  banking  assets  held 
by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State-char- 
tered members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(3)  The  Board  with  respect  to  any  bank  hold- 
ing company  not  included  under  paragraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  hereof. 

[(h)]  (1)  The  application  of  this  Act  and 
of  section  23 A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12 
U.S.C.  371 ) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  transaction  takes  place 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the  United  States 
or  that  a  company  Is  organized  or  operates 
outside  the  United  States:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  prohibitions  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  shares  of  any 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  that  does  not  do  any  business 
within  the  United  States,  if  such  shares  are 
held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  holding  company 
that  Is  principally  engaged  In  (the  banking) 
business  outside  the  United  States. 

ACQtnsrnoN  of  bank  shares  or  assets 
Sec.  3.  (a)  [It]  A  company  which  is  not  a 
bank   holding  company   may,    u-xtli    the   ap- 
proval    of     the     Comptroller     of     the     Cur- 
rency,    become     a     bank    holding    company 
with    respect    to   a    national    bank,    ur    with 
the    approval    of    the    Federal    Deposit    In- 
surance  Corporation     become   a    bank  hold- 
ing company  with   respect  to  a  state   bank 
whose  deposits  are   insured   by   the   Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  but  which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence 
it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Board.  (1)  for  any  action  to 
be  taken  that  causes  any  company  to  become 
a  bank  holding  company;   (2)  for  any  action 
to  be  taken  that  causes  a  bank  to  become  a 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company;    (31 
for  any  bank  holding  company  to  acquire  di- 
rect or  Indirect  ownership  or  control  of  any 
voting  shares  of  any  bank  If,  after  such  ac- 
quisition, such  company  will  directly  or  In- 
directly own  or  control  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  voting  shares  of  such  bank;   (4) 
for  any  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
thereof,  other  than  a  bank,  to  acquire  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  a  bank:  or 
(5)   for  any  bank  holding  company  to  merge 
or  consolidate  with  any  other  bank  holding 
company.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  June  30. 
1971,  for  any  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  as  a  result  of   the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1969.  to  retain  direct  or  indirect  ownership 
or  control  of  any  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany acquired  after  March  1.  1969.  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act,  or  of 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  any  bank  or  bank  holding  company  any 
part  of  which  was  acquired  after  March  1, 
1969,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  un- 
less such  retention  is  approved  in  the  man- 
ner   prescribed   in    the    two   preceding    sen- 
tences. Notwithstanding   the   foregoing  this 
prohibition   shall    not   apply    to    (A)    shares 
acquired  by  a  bank,   (l)    In  good  faith  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  except  where  such  shares 
are   held   under  "a   trust  that  constitutes  a 
company  as  defined  in  section  2(b)  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  section  2(g),  or  (11)  In  the  regular  course 
of  securing  or  collecting  a  debt  prevlotwly 
contracted  In  good  faith,  but  any  shares  re- 
quired after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  In  securing  or  collecting  any  such  previ- 
ously contracted  debt  shall  be  disposed  of 
within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  on 
which  they  were  acquired;  or  (B)  additional 
shares  acquired  by  a  bank  holding  company 
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In  a  bank  In  which  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany owned  or  rrintrojled  *  majurlty  of  the 
voting  »hdr»s  prior  to  ruch  jcqulaltlon 

(b}    Upon   receiving   from   <i  company   any 
application   for  approval   under  this  section, 
the    Board    shall    give    notice    M    the   Comp- 
triil'.er    of    -.he    Currency      if    the    applli-ant 
Ci)mpany   .  r   any    bank    the   vo'.:r'.g  shares   or 
asseta   of    which    are   sought   to    be   acquired 
la  a  national   banking   -iasociatlon  or   *   Dis- 
trict bank    or  'o  the  appropriate  supervisory 
authority  of  the  lnt«reBted  State,  if  the  ap- 
pllrant     -ompany    or    any    hank    the    voting 
shares   or   assets   of   which    are    sought    to    be 
acquired    la    a    State    bank     and    shao    i;:ow 
thlr'y  Jays  wUhm  which  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations   of    the    C'»mptril!er    of    the 
Currency  or  the  Stat*  supervisory  auttiortty. 
as    the   CAse   may    be.   may    be   submitted     If 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  State 
supervlaory  authority  so  notlfled  by  the  B<iard 
disapprove*      the      application      in      writing 
within    said    thirty    days,     the    B<j«ird    shall 
forthwith    give    written    n<3tice   of   that    f.un 
to    the    applicant     Within    three    days    after 
giving    *u,h    notice    ta    the    applicant,    the 
Board   shiil   notify   tn   writing   the  applicant 
and   the  ilsapprovlng  authority  of  the  dat* 
for    cixnmcncemcnt    -)f    a    hearing    by    It   on 
iuch  application    .<ny  such  hearing  shall  be 
eonvmeTTCed  not  leaa  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  B<:)«rd  has  given   writ- 
ten notice  to  the  applicant  of  the  ivctlon  of 
the    disapproving    authority     The    length    of 
any  such  hearing  shall  be  letermlned  bv  'he 
Board      but     ;►     %h.\\l     .afford     all     Intere.sted 
parties  a  rea.iijnab!e  opprirtuniry  to  testify  it 
such  hearing    At  the  conclualon  thereof    the 
Board  shall   by  order  grant  or  deny  the  ap- 
plication   on    the    basis     >f    the    record    made 
at  Juch   hearing 

ic  CThe  Board  shall  not  approve!  Seither 
the  Compt'oller  nf  the  Currency  thf  F^d- 
e^al  Dfpnnt  rn.turance  Corporatuyn  run-  the 
Board  ^hall  approve — 

I  I  ■  inv  icquisltlon  or  merger  or  consoli- 
dation under  this  section  which  would  re- 
sult :n  a  monopoly  or  which  would  be  m 
furtherance  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  or  to  attempt  to  monopolize 
the  business  of  banking  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States   or 

i2i  any  other  proposed  acquisition  or  mer- 
ger or  consolidation  under  this  section  whoae 
effect  In  anv  section  of  the  country  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  Ui 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  in  any 
manner  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  un- 
less It  flnd.i  that  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly  out- 
weighed ;n  the  public  interest  rjy  the  prob- 
able effet-t  of  the  transaction  :n  meeting  the 
convenience  and  needs  r,>  the  ommunltv  to 
be  <erved 

In  every  case,  [the  Board  shall  take]  f'lc-c 
shaU  be  taken  ;nto  consideration  the  rlnan- 
cu;  and  managerial  resources  and  future 
pr'>spects  of  the  company  or  companies  and 
the  banfcs  concerned  and  the  convenience 
and  needs    >r  the  communltv  to  be  served 

di  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thla  section  no  application  shail  be  ap- 
proved under  t,ll»  section  which  will  permit 
any  bank  holding  company  or  any  .subsidiary 
thereof  to  acquire,  directly  or  indlrectlv  any 
voting  shares  of  mteres!  m  or  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  or  the  assetjs  of  any  additional 
bank  located  outalde  of  the  State  In  which 
the  operations  of  such  rtank  holding  com- 
pany s  banking  subsidiaries  were  principally 
conducted  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  jr  the  date  on  which  such  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  la  later  unles-s  the  acquisition  of 
such  shares  or  assets  of  a  State  bank  by  an 
out-of-state  bank  holding  company  Is  spe- 
ciflcally  authorized  by  the  statute  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  such  bank  is  located  by 
language  to  that  effect  md  not  merely  by 
Implication  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  State  in  which  the  operations  of  a  banK 
holding    company's    subsidiaries    are    princi- 
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pally  conducted  Is  that  SUte  In  which  total 
deposits  of  all  such  banking  subsidiaries  are 
largest 

I.NTTarSTS     IN     NONH^NKING 
OaOANIZATIONS 

^ec  4  (ai  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  thla  Act.  no  bank  holding  company  shall-  - 
'  1  I  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act  acquire  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or 
Control  of  any  voting  shares  »f  any  com- 
pany which  Ls  n<it  a  bank   or 

'2*    after   tw.i   years   from    the   date   as   of 
which   It  be<-onie«  a  hank   holding  company. 
or.  In  the  case  <if  any  c.impanv  that  has  been 
■ontlnuously    afflltated    since    Mav    15     1955, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of   1940,   prior 
to    .\lay    15.    1955     In    such    a    manner   as    to 
constitute  an  affiliated  company   within  the 
nteanlng    of    that    Act,    after    December    31. 
I9TH     ref^tln    direct    or    Indirect    ownership 
■r   -ontrol  of  anv  voting  sharea  of  any  com- 
pinv  which  Is  not  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding 
-ompanv   or   engage   In    anv  tbuslneM   other 
than    that    of    ba:iklng    or    of    managing   or 
■onfrolling    banka     .r   of   furnishing   service* 
•o     ,r   p<"rforming   services    fur   any    bank   of 
which  it  owna  or  --..ntrols  35  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  sharewj  f)ti,T<rwri.'j  or  ar- 
tuitlfs  other  than   dl    thoie  of  banking  or 
of    rnanaginQ    or    rontmllmg    hanka    or    of 
fu'ni.ihtng  jrrtice.t  fo  or  performtng  xervire^i 
'or  any   hank   uHth   rr.ipert   to  whu-h   if   ta  a 
bank   holding  cornpanrj.    <tli    those   <rpecifled 
und.T   rlau.^e    iji    of   tuhiection    ici    of  thu 
le.tinn   lubtert   Co  all   the  (-onditions   speci- 
fied  therrtn    or   i  iin    thn^e  m  tchirh   if   was 
law'ully   engaged   on   June  .70,   1968.   and   in 
'i-hirh    If    has    been    i-ontinnously    engaged 
unre  that  date 

The  [B<jardl  appropriate  hanking  agency 
is  authorized.  up<in  application  by  a  bank 
holding  -ompanv  to  extend  the  period  re- 
ferred to  :n  paragraph  3)  above  from  time 
to  Ume  ika  to  such  bank  holding  company 
for  not  m<ire  'han  one  year  at  a  time.  If,  in 
Its  'udgment.  such  ,in  extension  would  not 
be  detrlmenui  to  the  public  Interest  but 
no  such  extensions  shall  In  the  aggregate 
excead  Uiree  years 

ibi  After  two  vears  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  certincate  evidenc- 
ing sharea  of  any  bank  holding  company  shall 
bear  anv  sUtement  purporting  to  represent 
sharea  of  anv  other  company  except  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company,  nor  shall  the  own- 
ership sale  or  transfer  of  shares  of  any  bank 
holding  company  be  conditional  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  upon  the  ownership,  sale, 
or  transfer  of  sharea  of  any  other  com- 
panv  except  a  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany 

•1  The  prohibitions  in  thla  section  shall 
not  applv  to  any  bank  holding  company 
which  is  a  labor,  a«frl cultural,  or  horticul- 
tural organization  and  which  La  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  such  prohibi- 
tions shall  not.  with  respect  to  any  other 
bank  holding  company,  apply  to — 

'  1  shares  of  any  company  engage<l  or  to 
be  engage<l  st>lely  In  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing acUvltles  lAi  holding  or  operaUng 
properties  used  wholly  or  subaUntlally  by 
any  banking  subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding 
company  in  the  operations  of  such  banking 
subsidiary  or  acquired  for  such  future  use: 
or  B.  conducting  a  safe  deposit  business:  or 
(Ci  furnishing  services  to  or  performing 
services  for  such  bank  holding  company  or 
Its  banking  subsidiaries,  or  iDl  liquidating 
assets  acquired  from  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  lU  banking  subsidiaries  or  acquired 
from  any  other  source  prior  to  May  9.  1956, 
or  the  date  on  which  such  company  became 
a  bank  holding  company,  whichever  is  later: 

2  I  shares  acquired  by  a  bank  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  debt  previously  contracted  In  good 
faith,  but  such  bank  shall  dispose  of  such 
shares  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date    on    which    they    were   acquired,   except 


that  the  Bfiard  is  authorized  upon  applica- 
tion by  .such  bank  holding  company  to  vx- 
tend  such  perl'xl  of  two  years  from  time  to 
time  as  to  such  holding  company  for  not 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  If.  In  Its  Jud^- 
nient.  such  an  extension  would  not  be  detrl- 
mental  to  the  public  Interest,  but  no  such 
extensions  shall  extend  beyond  a  dale  Ave 
vears  after  the  dale  on  which  such  shares 
were  acquired, 

3)  .shares  acquired  by  such  bank  holding 
company  from  any  of  lu  subsidiaries  which 
subsidiary  has  been  requested  to  dispose  if 
such  shares  by  any  Federal  or  State  authoritv 
having  statutory  power  to  examine  such 
-subsidiary,  but  such  bank  holding  company 
shall  dispose  of  such  sharea  within  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  th>y 
were  acquired: 

i4i  shares  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  in 
good  faith  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except 
where  such  shares  are  held  under  a  trust  that 
constltutea  a  company  its  defined  In  sectl-n 
2ibi  and  except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
i3i  and  i  :i  i  of  .section  2ig) : 

t(5)  shares  which  are  of  the  klnda  and 
amounts  eligible  for  investment  by  national 
banking  associations  under  the  provisions  of 
section  5136  of  the  Re\i8ed  Statutes:] 

i5i  ^hare.i  acquired  and  held  in  the  man- 
ner,  kinds  and  arnount<<  specificalli/  perrrn^. 
nble  for  national  hanks  under  provisions 
of  Federal  statute  Liu  and  regulations  isfiicd 
pursuant  ihereto, 

i6)  shares  of  any  company  which  do  not 
include  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing  voting  shares  of  such  company; 

i7i  shares  of  an  Investment  company 
which  is  not  a  bank  holding  company  and 
which  Is  not  engaged  in  any  business  other 
than  Investing  :n  securities,  which  securlUes 
do  not  Include  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
ouutandlng  voting  shares  of  any  companv 
[(81  shares  if  any  company  all  the  actlv- 
itles  of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  flnanc:.il, 
flduclary  or  insurance  nature  and  which  the 
Board  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  and  .n 
the  basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing, 
by  order  has  determined  to  be  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  business  of  banking  or  of  man.ig- 
ing  or  controlling  banks  as  to  be  a  proper 
incident  thereto  and  as  to  make  it  unnecps- 
sary  for  the  prohibitions  of  this  section  to 
apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  ] 

I  Si  shares  retained  or  acquired  loith  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  banking  agencj 
m  any  company  ,  other  than  a  company  en- 
gaged principally  tn  the  issue,  ftotation.  ;.n- 
deruntxng,  public  Mle.  or  distribution  at 
wholesale  or  retail  or  through  nyndicate  par- 
ticipation  of  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  notes 
or  other  lecunties  i  engaged  exclusively  tn  ac- 
ttiHties  that  have  been  determined  by  unai- 
imous  agreement  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor. 
poration.  and  the  Board  i  i  )  fo  b^  financial  cr 
related  to  finance  m  nature  or  of  a  fiduciary 
or  insurance  rvature.  and  (2)  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  ichen  offered  by  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  its  subsidiaries 

No  retention  nor  acquisition  may  be  ap- 
proved under  this  clause  except  pursuant  to 
and  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established 
by  unanimous  offreement  of  the  Comptroller 
ot  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance  Corporation,  and  the  Board.  In  estab- 
lishing such  guidelines  consideration  shall  be 
gtven  to  any  potential  anti-competitive  ef- 
fects of  a  bank  holding  company  enga0ng  m 
any  proposed  type  of  actimty.  and  limitations 
on  permissible  activities  may  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  any  relevant  factors,  including 
size  If  bank  holding  company  or  its  subsidiary 
banks,  the  me  of  any  cornpany  to  be  acquired 
or  retained,  and  the  size  of  communities  m 
which  such  activities  should  be  permitted 

The  appropriate  banking  agency  shall  riot 
approve— 

<o)  any  retention  or  acquisition  under  this 
clause  ichich  would  result  in  a  rnonopoly.  or 
which  uKruld  be  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
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bination  or  oonspirticy  to  monopolUie  any  part 

of   trade   or    commerce    m   any   part   of   the 
United  States,  or 

\b\  any  retention  or  <icquisition  under 
fins  clause  whose  effect  i?i  any  line  of  com- 
•nrri-e  iii  any  section  of  tlie  country  may  be 
'■ubstanttally  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monofwly.  or  which  in  any 
other  mariner  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade. 

In  every  case,  the  appropriate  banking 
agency  shall  take  into  consideration  the  fi- 
nanctal  and  rnanagerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  company  or  companies  and 
the  banks  <x)noerTifd,  and  the  coni>enience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

[i9)  shares  of  any  company  which  la  or  Is 
to  be  organized  under  the  laws  ol  a  foreign 
country  and  which  Is  or  Is  to  be  engaged 
principally  in  the  banking  business  outside 
the  United  States:   or] 

9 1  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned  on 
Dirrmber  31.  1968.  any  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and 
•.cinch  is  engaged  principally  in  banking  or 
other  financial  operations  outside  the  United 
States: 

(10)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
prior  to  May  9.  1956,  by  a  bank  which  Is  a 
b.mk  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  its 
wholly  owned  subsldlarlesC  ]; 

.  11  I  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned  on 
June  .10.  1968,  by  any  company  ior  subsidiary 
thereof)  which  becomes  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  so  long 
a,s  the  company  issuing  such  shares  is  not 
:'-ga0ng  and  does  not  engage  in  any  busi- 
Ti»s.«  or  activities  other  than  those  in  which 
■t  or  the  bank  holding  company  {or  its  svb- 
Mdiurtf.ii    was  lawfully  engaged  on  June  30, 

lyes. 

{12)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
by  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  if 
both  the  subsidiary  and  the  company  issuing, 
:hr  shares  are  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
torrxgn  country  and  do  not  operate  in  the 
United  States:  or 

113)  shares  retained  or  acquired  by  any 
rompany  which  becomes  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany a'  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  ihr 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  but 
■..'■.ich  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  cornpany 
■;u  :ater  than  June  30,  1971,  or  such  other 
date  not  later  than  June  30.  1974,  as  may  be 
'lied  by  the  appropriate  banking  agency  in 
•he  manner  prescribed  m  subsection  (o)  of 
r'Ms  section. 

Id)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were  not 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  section  as 
:'rlglnany  enacted  by  reason  of  any  exemp- 
tion with  respect  thereto  but  which  were 
.Tiade  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by  the 
.-.ubsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
alter  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal  of 
.■-uch  exemption,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph 1 2)  of  subsection  la) .  Any  bank  hold- 
ing company  subject  to  such  five-year  limi- 
tation on  the  retention  of  nonbanklng  assets 
s.*-.all  endeavor  to  divest  Itself  of  such  shares 
promptly  and  such  bank  holding  company 
^>haU  report  Its  progress  In  such  divestiture 
to  the  Board  two  years  after  repeal  of  the 
exemption  applicable  to  It  and  annually 
thereafter. 

.VDMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
clays  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.^ct.  or  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
.ifter  becoming  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  Is  later,  each  bank  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  with  the  Board  on  forms 
;>rescrlbed  by  the  Board,  which  shall  include 
such  Information  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations,  management. 
and  Intercompany  relationships  of  the  bank 
holding  company  and  Its  subsidiaries,  and 
related  matters,  as  the  Board  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Board  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, extend  the  time  within  which  a  bank 


holding  company  shall  register  and  file  the 
requisite  Information.  Information  received 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  properly  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
regulations  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion are  each  authorised  to  lSsuc  such  regu- 
lations and  orders  as  may  be  neces.sary  to 
enable  them  to  properly  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  from  time  to  time  may  re- 
quire reports  under  oath  to  keep  It  Informed 
as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations  and  orders  issued  there- 
under have  been  compiled  with:  and  the 
Board  may  make  examinations  of  each  bank 
holding  company  and  each  subsidiary  there- 
of, the  cost  of  which  shall  be  assessed 
against,  and  paid  by,  such  holding  company. 
The  Board  shall,  as  far  ;is  possible,  use  the 
reports  of  examinations  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  appropriate 
State  bank  supervisory  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  The  authority 
granted  herein  to  the  Board  is  hereby 
granted  also  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  properly  perform  the  functions 
assigned  to  them  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Before  the  expiration  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
each  year  thereafter  In  the  Board's  annual 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  Board  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act,  Ftatlng  what.  If 
any,  substantial  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  any  recommendations  as  to 
changes  in  the  law  which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  would  be  desirable. 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  7.  The  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  any 
State  from  exercising  such  powers  and  jur- 
isdiction which  it  now  has  or  may  hereafter 
have  vrtth  respect  to  banks,  bank  holding 
companies,  and  subsidiaries  thereof. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Any  company  which  willfully  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  [by  the  Board]  pur- 
suant thereto,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during 
which  the  violation  continues  Any  indi- 
vidual who  willfully  p)articli>ates  In  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Every  officer,  director,  agent,  and  em- 
ployee of  a  bank  holding  company  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  false  en- 
tries In  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  such 
bank  holding  company  as  are  applicable 
to  officers,  directors,  agents,  and  employees 
of  member  banks  for  false  entries  In  any 
books,  reports,  or  statements  of  member 
banks  under  section  1005  of  title  18,  United 
Statefl  Code. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Ssc.  9.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
[of  the  Board]  issued  under  this  Act  may 
obtain  a  levlew  of  such  order  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  within  any  circuit 
wherein  such  party  has  its  principal  place 
of  business,  or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  the 
court,  within  thirty  days  alter  the  entry  of 
the  [Board's]  order,  a  petition  praying  that 
the  order  [of  the  Board]  be  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmit- 


ted to  the  [Boardl  agency  i.'^suing  the  order 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  thereupon  the 
[Board]  agency  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  made  before  [the  Board]  if,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  jjetition 
the  court  shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  order  [of  the 
Board]  and  to  require  the  [Board]  agency 
issuing  such  order  to  take  such  action  with 
regard  to  the  matter  under  review  as  the 
court  deems  proper  The  findings  of  the 
[Board]  agency  us  to  the  facts.  If  .supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
*  «  •  •  « 

SAVIN(3    PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  la)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action,  or  conduct  which  is  or  has  been 
or  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law,  nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  Instituted  on  account  of 
any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic  act 
action,  or  conduct,  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided  In   this  section. 

ibi    The    Board    shall    immediately    notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  any  approval  by  it 
pursuant  to  this  Act  of  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion,   merger,    [or]    consolidation    or    other 
transaction,  by  which  a  bank  hcAding  com- 
pany acquires  a   bank    (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  a  "bank  acquisition) .  and  such  [trans- 
action] a  bank  acquisition  may  not  be  con- 
summated    before     the     thirtieth     calendar 
day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Board. 
Any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws 
arising  out  of  an  [acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation transaction]  bank  acqu;s:tion  shall 
bp  commenced  within  such  thirty-day  period. 
The  commencement  of  such  an  action  shall 
stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board's  approval 
unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  specifically 
order    In   any   such   action,   the   court   shall 
review  de  novo  the  Issues  presented    In  any 
Judicial   proceeding  attacking   any   [acquisi- 
tion,  merger,   or    consolidation    transaction] 
bank  acquisition  approved  pursuant  to  this 
Act    on    the    ground    that    such    transaction 
alone    and    of    itself    constituted    a    violation 
of  .my   antitrust   l.iws  other  than  section   2 
of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890   (section  2  of  the 
Sherman    Antitrust    Act.    15    U  S  C.    2i,    the 
standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be  iden- 
tical  with   those   that   tlie  Bo.ird   is  directed 
to  apply  under  section  3   of   this  Act.  Upon 
the  consummation  of  an  [acquisition,  merger, 
or  consolidation   transaction]  bank  acquisi- 
tion in  compliance   with   this  Act  and   after 
the   termination    of   any   antitrust   litigation 
commenced   within   the   period  prescribed   m 
tills  section,  or  upon  the  termination  of  such 
period    if   no   .such    litigation    is    commenced 
therein,  the  transaction  may   not   thereafter 
be   attacked   m   any   judicial   proceedings  on 
the  ground  that  it  alone  and  of   itself  con- 
stituted   a    violation    of    any    antitrust    laws 
other  tlian  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2    1890 
(section  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,   15 
U.SC,  2i.  but   nothing  in  this  .Act   shall  ex- 
empt any  bank  holding  company  involved  in 
such  a  transaction  from  complying  with  the 
antitrust    laws    after    t!;e    con.summation    of 
such  transaction. 

(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  any  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Board  and  any  State  banking  super- 
visory agency  having  Jurisdiction  within  the 
State  involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its 
own  motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  repre- 
sented by  Its  counsel. 

(d)  Any  acquisition,  merger,  or  consolida- 
tion of  the  kind  described  In  section  3(ai 
of  this  Act  which  was  consummated  at  any 
time  prior  or  subsequent  to  May  9,  1956.  and 
as  to  which  no  litigation  was  initiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  not  to  have  been  In  vlo- 
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UUoa  of  &ny  anutruat  laws  other  than  sec- 
tion 3  at  the  Act  of  July  2,  1880  i  section  3 
of  the  Sherman  Antltruet  Act,  15  USC  3i 
(et  Any  court  having  petKling  before  It 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  any  litigation  initiated  under 
the  antitrust  laws  by  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  any  acquisition,  merger,  or 
consoUdaUon  of  the  kind  described  m  sec- 
tion Siat  of  this  Act  shall  apply  the  sub- 
stantive rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  "antltrtut  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
3,  18©0  I  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15  C  S  C 
1-7).  the  Act  of  CXitotoer  15.  1814  (the  Clay- 
ton Act,  15  D3  C.  13-37).  and  any  other  Acts 
In  pari  materia. 

(g]  The  appropriate  bankxng  agency  nhall 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  applica- 
tion received  by  it  under  section  4(ci  i8)  of 
thtt  Act 

I  'i )  Each,  appropriate  banking  agency  shall 
include  m  its  annual  report  to  the  Congr^^.t 
a  description  arid  a  ttaternent  of  the  rea.ion.i 
for  approval  of  each  transaction  approved  by 
it  under  section  4(c\i8)  of  thu  Act  dunng 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

azp\ajiBn.rfT  or  pbovisions 

S«c  13.  If  any  provlalon  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invilid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
3uch  provuion  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  ;nv,i::d, 
sha;i  not  be  affected  thereby 
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bidden  tn  subsection  {a)  of  thU  section  may 
sue  therefor  in  any  dutrict  court  of  the 
United  States  m  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  13  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  m  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by"  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

ie)  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation may  sue  for  and  have  injunctive 
relief,  m  any  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  against 
threatened  loss  or  damage  by  violation  of 
subsection  ,a;  of  this  section,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive 
relief  against  threatened  conduct  that  wiU 
cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of 
equity,  under  the  rules  governing  such  pro- 
ceedings Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
agntnst  damages  for  an  injunction  improiH- 
dently  granted  and  a  shoumg  that  the  dan- 
ger of  irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  immedi- 
ate, a  preliminary  injunction  may  issue. 

if)  Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of 
action  under  this  section  !,hall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  uithln  four  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 


NEW     LAW— BANK     HOLDI.NG     COMPANY      ACT     OF 
1969 

Sec  3  (0  1  .Vo  bank  holding  cnmpany  or 
lubsldtary  of  a  bank  holding  company  may 
m  any  manner  e.rterid  credit,  lease  or  sell 
property  of  any  kind,  or  furnish  any  service, 
or  fix  or  vary  the  consideration  for  any  of 
the  foregoing,  on  the  condition,  agreement,  or 
'■understanding 

I  A)  that  the  cu,itomer  shall  obtain  .some 
other  credit,  property,  or  service  from  the 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  the 
bank  holding  company:  or 

(S)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
credit,  property,  or  services  from  a  competitor 
of  the  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
of  the  bank  holding  company. 

\b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  arid  re.stram  vio- 
lations of  subsection  lai  of  this  section,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attorneys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violations  The  proceedings 
may  be  by  x-ay  of  a  petition  netting  forth  the 
case  and  praying  that  the  molation  be  en- 
joiried  or  othermse  prohibited.  When  the 
partio  complained  of  have  been  duly  notified 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall  proceed,  as 
soon  as  may  be.  to  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  the  case.  While  the  petition  w 
pending,  and  before  final  decree,  the  court 
rnay  at  an;/  time  make  ■nu-h  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  prohibition  as  it  deems 
just  in  the  ftremises  Whenever  it  appears  to 
the  court  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require 
that  other  parties  be  brought  before  it,  the 
court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned 
whether  they  reside  m  the  district  m  which 
the  court  IS  held  or  not  and  subpoenas  to 
that  end  may  be  served  m  any  district  by 
the  marshal  thereof. 

(CI  /n  any  action  brought  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  under  subsection  (O) 
of  this  section,  subpoenas  tor  witnesses  may 
run  into  any  district,  but  no  writ  of  sub- 
poena may  usued  for  witnesses  tiling  out  of 
the  district  in  which  the  court  is  held  at  a 
greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  of  holding  the  same  without 
the  permission  of  the  trial  court  being  first 
had  upon  proper  application  and  cause 
shown. 

id)  Any  person  who  is  injured  m  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anj^hing  for- 


UNDERSEA  HABITAT  READY  FOR 
OCCLPANCY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Shipley  '  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  SHIPLEY  Mr  Speaker.  Tektite  I 
offlcials  announced  recently  that  the  un- 
dersea habitat  which  will  be  home  and 
laboratory  for  four  aquanaut-scientists 
for  60  continuous  days,  has  been  put  in 
place  on  the  ocean  floor  and  is  ready 
for  (Occupancy,  the  announcement  was 
made  after  the  aquanauts  completed  a 
few  hours  •live  in'  in  the  habitat  as  a 
prelude  to  their  lon^'  undersea  stay  Em- 
placement was  made  at  a  depth  of  45  feet 
in  the  waters  of  Great  Lameshur  Bay  off 
the  coa;>t  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park  on  St.  John  Island. 

Tfktite  I  is  the  flrst  "scientlst-ln-the- 
sea"  program  in  which  four  scientists  will 
conduct  marine  research  while  living  on 
the  ocean  bottom  for  2  months.  This 
is  the  longest  undersea  stay  ever 
attempted  by  a  group  of  aquanauts. 
and  will  be  the  longest  known  satu- 
ration dive  The  program,  under  the 
technical  management  of  the  OfBce  of 
Naval  Research,  is  a  joint  Government- 
industry  effort  by  the  Nav>'.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  habitat,  designed,  built,  and  fur- 
nished to  the  program  by  GE's  missile 
and  space  division.  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  was 
placed  on  the  bottom  by  a  Navy  Seabee 
detachment  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.  The 
Seabees  used  a  specially  designed  pon- 
toon barge  which  is  flooded  to  lower  the 
habitat  to  the  sea  floor  They  also  con- 
structed a  semipermanent  base  camp 
near  the  site  for  the  support  operation. 
The  habitat  consists  of  two  vertical 
cylinders  mounted  on  a  base  and  con- 
nected in  the  center  by  a  tube  4'^  feet 
in  diameter  Each  cylinder  is  about  18 
feet  high  and  12';.  feet  in  diameter  and 
contains  two  compartments,  one  above 
the  other  On  top  of  one  cylinder  is  a 
5 -foot  high  cupola  for  observation  pur- 
poses. 

The  dual  objective  of  the  Tektite  pro- 
gram Is  to  conduct  extensive  marine  sci- 


ence experiments  on  the  ocean  floor  and 
to  study  and  observe  Individual  and 
group  behavior  of  a  small  crew  engaged 
in  a  mission  of  long  duration  while  con- 
fined to  a  relatively  hazardous  environ- 
ment. 

The  four  aquanaut-scientists,  all  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  be 
in  virtual  Isolation  during  their  stay. 
Pood  for  the  60 -day  mission  has  been 
stored  in  the  habitat.  There  will  be  no 
visits  to  the  habitat  made  by  topside 
personnel.  Air,  water,  power,  and  com- 
munications will  be  furnished  by  umblli- 
cals  fiDm  the  topside  command  and  sup- 
port barge.  The  scientists  will  be  moni- 
tored constantly  by  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision, both  inside — four  cameras — and 
outside — two  cameras — the  habitat,  and 
open  microphones  inside  the  habitat. 

Three  of  the  men  are  from  Interior'.? 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  They 
are  Richard  A.  Waller,  34,  oceanographer 
and  team  leader;  Conrad  V.  W.  Mahn- 
ken,  31,  oceanographer:  and  John  G. 
Van  Derwalker.  32.  fishery  biologist.  The 
fouith  man.  Dr.  H.  Edward  Clifton.  34, 
IS  a  geologist  with  Interior's  Geological 
Survey. 

The  aquanaut-scientists  will  study  the 
distribution,  feeding  habits,  daily  migra- 
tions, reproduction  patterns,  growth,  sur- 
vival, and  other  important  factors  in  the 
life  cycle  of  many  marine  organisms. 
Such  observations  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  from  the  surface  and  lont;- 
lerm.  continuous  observation  has  not 
been  possible  before.  This  Information 
will  be  useful  in  harvesting  the  food 
supply  of  the  sea  without  overexploitini,' 
it.  One  of  the  organisms  to  be  studied  is 
the  spiny  lobster,  the  source  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "lobster  tails"  and 
a  different  species  from  the  Northern  or 
Maine  lobster. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  continuous 
observation  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  sea  bottom  in  Lameshur  Bay. 
Analysis  of  sediments,  studies  of  reef 
formation  and  destruction,  reworking  of 
the  sediments  by  marine  organisms,  and 
similar  studies  will  provide  clues  for 
eventually  locating  and  recovering  min- 
eral resources  from  the  sea. 

The  behavioral  studies  are  designed  to 
gather  a  multitude  of  data  ranging  from 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the 
aquanauts  to  subtle  changes  in  their 
moods  at  different  times.  In  addition  to 
tele\1sion  observation,  behavioral  data 
will  be  obtained  by  recording  their  brain 
waves  while  they  sleep  as  well  as  ana- 
lyzing work  performed.  These  data  will 
be  useful  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
crews  for  future  long-term,  undersea,  and 
space  missions. 


POSTAL      WORKERS      LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\'ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  give  to 
all  postal  employees  a  fair  chance  for 
proper  representation  and  improved  em- 
ployee-management relations. 

This  bill  expresses  a  similar  goal  to 
legislation  previously  introduced  by  my 
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distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Dulski)  and 
I  would  like  to  Join  him  in  seeking  favor- 
able swjtion  from  Congress. 

President  Kennedy  Issued  an  Executive 
order  on  January  18.  1962,  recognizing 
Federal  employee  unions  for  purposes  of 
representation  of  worker  grievances  and 
other  labor-management  concerns.  Since 
this  time,  although  the  goals  of  this  Ex- 
ecutive order  were  accepted  as  being  em- 
inently reasonable  and  worthwhile,  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  insure  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  policy  embodied  In 
the  President's  statement  by  enacting 
legislation.  The  time  has  come  to  estab- 
lish labor-management  relations  on  a 
legislative,  statutory  basis. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Post  Office  Department  to  grant 
recognition  to  employee  unions  submit- 
ting a  membership  list  of  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  within 
the  unit.  It  states  the  rights  of  these 
unions  to  bargain,  sets  up  a  code  of  fair 
labor  practices,  and  provides  for  an  in- 
dependent Postal  Labor-Management 
Relations  Panel  with  power  to  make 
rules,  to  investigate  and  to  afford  relief 
in  labor-management  disputes. 

Participation  of  postal  employees, 
through  labor  organizations,  with  man- 
agement in  decisions  which  affect  them  Is 
not  merely  in  furtherance  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals,  but  contributes  significant- 
ly to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  ac- 
ceptance to  this  legislation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Shipley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.'Albert),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
\  ise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p>ermlsslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  Ave  instances, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  JoKKS  of  AlaJaama  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  KASTXMlfEIER. 

Mr.  Annvnzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Rxes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gauiatz. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
March  25,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

606.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  fiscal  year  196fl.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-90);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

607.  A  communication  from  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  "Salartee  and  expenses,"  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  further  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  because  of 
clrcumstancee  constituting  an  emergency  In- 
volving the  protection  of  property,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

608.  A  communication  from  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Compensation  and  pensions."  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  has  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
further  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

609.  A  commiunlcatlon  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
that  various  appropriations  were  exempted 
by  the  President  from  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  512  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

610.  A  communication  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  October  1 
through  December  31,  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  519  of  Public  Law 
90-580;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

611.  A  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  the  semlaoinual 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  con- 
tracts for  military  construction  awarded 
without  form.al  advertisement,  for  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31,  1968.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  804  of  Public  Law 
90-408;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

612.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
by  Increasing  transfers   of   excess  property 


among  Federal  agencies;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatloiis. 

613.  A  communication  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  repKJrt  on  the  donation  of  surplus 
mercury  for  educational  and  public  health 
purposes.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

614.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  foUowup  review 
of  j>er  diem  payments  to  prospective  crew 
members  of  ships  under  construction  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

615.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  policies  and 
procedures  for  recommending  emergency  area 
designations  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

616.  A  communication  from  the  Chairman, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propKjeed  legislation  to  amend  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment 
of  travel  expenses  of  applicants  Invited  by 
an  agency  to  visit  It  In  connection  with 
possible  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

617.  A  communication  from  the  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  34th  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  584  Joint  reso- 
lution making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-112).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Permit  for  landfill  in  Hunting 
Creek:  A  debacle  In  conservation  iRept.  No. 
91-113).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  514.  A  bill  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-114).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ADAIR : 

H.R.  9355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  "Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal"  to 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  9356.  A  bill  to  pirovlde  Increased  an- 
nuities undw  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Hit.  9857.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuities  of  employees  or  Mem- 
bers who  elected  reduced  annuities  In  order 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and  permit 
a  retired  employee  or  Member  to  designate  a 
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new  spous*  a«  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
penion  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  ..f  re- 
tirement, to  the  Committee  on  Pnm.  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

HR  935a    A    bill    to    amend     the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incpwuie  the  rredlt 
a«aln«t    tax    for    retirement    income     to    the 
Committee   an    Waya   and    Means 
By  Mrs    CHI8HOLM 
H  R  9369    A  bill  to  amend  the  a,c*  entitled 
•An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  nf 
'Jie    Pred«nck    Dov^^laa    home    aa    a    part    of 
the  park  system  In  the  National  Capital    and 
for  other  purposes   ■  approved  September  5 
1962:  to  ihe  Committee  un  Interior  and  Insu- 
;ar  Affairs 

By  Mr  DIOGS 
H.R  9380  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  ^f  'he 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  'he  .on- 
dlUons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  'here- 
under, to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr    DUNCAN 
HR    9381     A    bin   lo  extend  public   health 
protection  with  respect  to  rigarette  smoklne; 
and    for   other   purposes,    u^   the   Committee 
'n    Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce 

HR    9362    A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Wafer  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended    to 
th«  CMn»a»ittee     .n    Public   Works 
Br-Mr   FISHER 
HR    9363    A   bill   'm  change  -he  definition 
of  ammunition   for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
■r  title   18  of  -he  United  States  Code    to  the 
Committee  .m   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    FLOOD 
H  R    9364    A  bill  to  amend  title  .38    United 
states  Code    u,  provide   f„r   the  payment  of 
pensions  -o  veterans    .f  World  War  I    to  'he 
C  immlttee  on  Veterans'  AfTalr? 
Bv  Mr    FOREMAN 

=HH,M  ^'^.^^  -^  ''"'  '-^  Prr.vide  specific  imd 
additional  penalties  for  the  use  or  carrying 
of  rtrearms  m  the  commission  of  crimes;  to 
tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FRIEDEL 
H  R  9366  A  bill  to  r-hange  the  limitation 
on  the  number  uf  apprentices  authorized  'o 
be    employees     ,f    -he    Oovernment    Printing 

SmL '*"''»'  "^"  purposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
By  Mr  HALPERN 
HR  9367  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
empiovee-management  relations  In  the 
postal  ser.ices.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
Oie  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  CIvl! 
service 

Bv  Mr   KINO: 
'ri^",'^^^^     -^    "'"    ^    provide    for   orderly 

on^a  •s\'^H '^'  ^'"''"^     '"  '^^  Commute; 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  McKNEALI.Y 
H  R   9369   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  ^"'"^^'"'"•atlve  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  Gen    Douglas  MacArthur;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    MONAQAN 
H  R.  9370    A   bill    to   -imend   'he   Immlera- 
tlon  ,.nd  Natlonalltv  Act  to  make  additional 
mmlgrant    visas    available    for    Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries    ind  for  other 
pi.rp<«es.    'o   'he  Committee  .,n   the  Judlcl- 

By  Mr  NELSEN 
HR  9371  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
=^lal  securltv  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
coudltions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons 'x>  receive  disability  insurance  benentj, 
Mel'^s"  "*  '^*  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mrs    REID  of  Illinois 
HR.  9372    A  bill  uj  nmend  title  18    United 
:5tate8  Code,  to  prohibit   the  m.^lllng  of  ob- 
scene matter   to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
po^s.   UJ  the  Committee  ..n  the  Judlclarv 

H.R  9373  A  bUl  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
•  Ists  to  furnLsh  information  to  the  Postmas 
ter  General  with  respect  to  their  Identity 
and    transactions    Involving   the   sale   or   ex- 
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change  of  mailing  Usu,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  O.mmlttee  on  Poet  OfBce  and 
<-  ivu  service 

By  Mr    REUSS 
H  H  9374    A    bill    to   amend    the    Railroad 
Het  rement  Act  of   1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
•ent.  across-the-board  Increase  In  annuities 

teurZZT'  ^^'^^""^"  '*'th  a  minimum 
retirement  annuity  of  »80  ^  month),  to  pro- 
■ide  f.T  sub»e<,uent  automatic  Increases  In 
Mch   annuities  and   pensions   based  orrises 

these    h  "  '"""^    ""'^  •■"  """"-^^  ^he  cost 
to  ^,^t»' ^^""f*-"  "«'t  "f  ^H*  general  revenues: 

C^.r^me^r"''^  ^'"  "''^"''*'*  ""^  ^^-'«n 
HR  9375  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  .^urlty  Act  u,  provide  a  20-percent 
.icr<>8s-the.board  Increase  in  benents  there.' 
^uJer  ,  with  a  minimum  primary  lineflt  of 
♦80  a  month,  to  provide  for  sub.sequent  au- 
omac  increases  in  such   benefltrbLe^'on 

em  es       to     .h'^'T'  ""'  '"  ">*  «^""'"  ^^v! 
Means  Committee    on     Ways    .nd 

Bv  .\fr    ROBERTS 

HR    ..376     A   bin   to  amend   title   i  )     I'mted 
states  Code    to  limit  the  cuegcrle,  of  o/es 
f  u;?n"'tr  r  '^  •'-— ^  —ler  UaU 

omc"  rd^c^rrr,  i:^^:  -™-  -  -- 

By  .Mr   ROBISON 

H  R  9377    A   bin    r„  provide   for  an  exclu- 

pe"sa't?on  ZT  '"'r'  '"  ^^^  -.se  of  con  - 
UsTpVhZ  "?"'"t^^«  "f  the  crew  of  the 
and  Means  '°    ''"'   ^°'"'"'««   on    Ways 
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u  u  oLo  ■■    «*^ERS  of  Florida 

tlon    thr.     K^  •""  '°  P^'^'^'t  the  dissemina- 
tion   through    interstate    commerce    or  The 

^e  age  of'is"!*'  ''""^'^"  '°  >— -^  '-^er 
hm^.f      ;         ■*^""'  ""'I  to  restrl-t  'he  exhl- 

«^,    ,  t  -^   *""    ^  Amend    title   II   of   the 

^lal  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uber.UUe    he  coL 
Jltlons  governing  eligibility  of  bimd  persons 
uZTV'T'^l:  '— -  benefitsTere! 
Means  ''"'    '^"^'""^'tt**    on    Ways    and 

By  Mr  SCHEUER 

saf"tv  c^,H   ""  ?  '"'P^""^  '^^  '^'^^'^h  and 
ro«^   r„?T       '""'  ''^  persons  working  m   the 

'o     hfc^mmuf"-''"'   "'  ^'-   ^'"'^«^   States 
-o  the  Committee  on   Education   ..nd   I...bor 
Bv  .Mr  SKUBITZ 

^r^^^'TJ    ■''  '^'''  '"  '^"^^"d  title  ,3    United 
States  Cxle    to  limit  the  a.tegories  of  n-es 

of^^jT'.'h'f  r  ''^  '"^""^  "°^"  p-'-"  • 
of5::rd?;:T.rserv.;e'^^'''— --- 

B.v  Mr  VANIK  .for  hlm.se!f  Mr 
F>iCH,N  Mr  ADAM.S.  Mr  Bt.NCH..M. 
Mr  a.LAst,  Mr  Drccs  Mr  Donohie 
Mr  Parbstein  Mr  Oo.vzalez  Mrs 
GmrFiTHs  Mr  H.^pcrn  Mr  Hel- 
ST^-SKI  Mr  KtrczvNsK,  Mr  Madden 
Mr  Mc<A»THY  Mr  Mikva  Mr  Mlr 
PHV  f  New  Y  rk  Mr  M.  bphy  f 
n.lr)o:s  Mr  Paften  Mr  Podfll  .Mr 
,  V.''  '[. '"'■"■"i"  Mr  Rees  .Mr  Reid 
STo""*"""  ^'''  ^"S'^'-'^"*'-  -»f^'d  Mr. 

1'<!L'lr'?fn/''"J'/^  '^'■^'""'^  «  pollution 
rom^,'/  i"'*  '^^  "'^"  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  WATSON 
H  R  93a3    A   bill    to  provide   that  daylight 
paving  time  shall  end  on  the  first  Sunday  fol- 

verr^^o^tvT'^r.^*''"'^*^'  "^  ^^P^mber  of  each 
>ear  to  the  Committee  on  In'.ersute  and 
P-irelgn  Commerce 

By  Mr   WHIT-EHURST: 
HR  9384    A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18    United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    the    malUng    of 


obscene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr  WIDNALL 
H.R  9385  A  bill  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  bank  holding  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  t^<i 
Currency.  51 

By  Mr  MAHON: 
HJ    Res     584    Joint   resolution   making    , 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  .iO   1969.  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr  ADAIR 
HJ  Res  585    Joint    resolution    designating' 
February   ,us   "American   Hlstorv   Month"     ti 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  BARING 
HJ   Res  586    Joint  resolution  proposing   ,n 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unl'ed 
btHtes  relative   to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr  KINO  uuiciarv. 

H  J   Res  587    Joint  resolution  F)ropo6lmt  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to   equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:   to  the  O-mmlttee  on  the  Judlci  ,rv 

By  Mr   SKUBITZ  ,  f or  himself  and  Mr 

SHRIVERI 

H  Con  Res  180  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  profound  concern  of  'he 
Congress  to  the  proposed  consumption  taxes 
oiis«^  European  Economic  Community  on 
oilseed  pn-Kiucts,  ,0  the  Committee  on  Wa-s 
and  Means 

By  Mr  WATSON 

H  Con  Res  181  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  United  St,.tes  to  continue  oppos  - 
Uon  to  admission  .,f  Red  China  to  the  U.iited 
Nations;  to  the  C  .mm:t'ee  on  Foreign  .Affa  r. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  i  ule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows- 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  -ne 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  '  of 
Washington,  relative  to  equal  rights  for  the 
membership  of   the  Colvilie  Indian   Rese^v"! 

I^ula;  Afr'a'rs  ^"""'"^^  ^"  ^••^'"'-  -^ 
srfL  ■'"fo^.'^emorlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  Federal  inter- 
ference with  Stat?  administration  of  we'f.re 
pn^grams.    to    -Mc   <■   mmntee   on    Wavs   and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   AD  .AIR  : 
HR  9386    A   bin  for   the  relief   of  Lt    Col 
Lyie  O    Frost    US.   Air  Force;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   HROWN  of  California 
H  K  1.387    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
icr^^   (  .imarena;    to   the   Commitee   on    the 
J;id:i-i;iry 

By  .Mr   BURTON  of  California 
H  R   1.388     A   bi;:  fur  the  relief  of  Emanue! 
.\hibellatls.      to      the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary 

HR  9389  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
.V.hanitssiou.  to  t.he  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  DUNCAN 
HR  9390.   A   bin   to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
•he  US   Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine 
and   render  Judgment  on   the  claim   of  Olln 
O    smith  against  the  United  States:   to  the 
Committee  on  t.'ie  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  ECKHARDT: 
H  R.  9391    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Maria 
ScKurro  Bollck  de  Maddux;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HR.  9392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Elmo 
M0SCO60  Gayoeo  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Ofella  Gon- 
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zale«  Loot  Oayoso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GRAY: 

H  R.  9393  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Seth  J. 
Edwards,  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  9394    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Shu- 
hslen  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H  R  9395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Avlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Onofrlo  MUazzo  and  their  children,  An- 
gela and  Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HM.  9397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margarlda 
Aldora  Correla  dos  Rels;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  9398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GuU- 
lermo  Del  Castillo,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Mercedes 
Del  Castillo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  9399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivy  May 
Budhal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  9400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 


Antonio  Anglln;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9401  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnndell 
Oswald  Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    of    Florida    ( by    re- 
quest! : 
HR.  9402.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of   LI    Col 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  Jr  ,  US   Air  Force;  lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R  9403,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genovefla 
Siano    Ruocco;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


I 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  who  hast  brought  us  to 
the  beginning  of  another  week,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  changing  beauty  of  the 
world  about  us  and  for  the  silent  spaces 
of  the  soul  within  us.  We  thank  Thee  for 
those  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  which  belong  to  the  pure 
in  heart  who  know  Thee.  Help  us,  O  Lord, 
to  meet  Thee  not  only  in  the  moment  of 
prayer,  but  in  the  call  of  duty  and  the 
toil  of  the  day.  Confer  upon  each  Member 
of  this  House  a  full  measure  of  Thy 
spirit — a  wise  mind,  a  just  conscience  and 
a  loving  heart.  Keep  us  loyal  to  every 
hallowed  memory  of  the  past  and  open  to 
every  high  vision  of  the  future. 

O  Thou,  who  has  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation,  grant  that  our  strength  may 
be  in  righteousness  and  justice,  and  fit  us 
to  be  the  servant  people  of  all  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  IN  1968 
UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  DISASTER 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  federal  activity  under  authority  of 
the  Federal  Disaster  Act  (Public  Law 
875,  81st  Congress,  as  amended).  Such 
a  report  is  required  by  Section  8  of  that 
law. 

Funds  which  have  been  used  to  sup- 
poi't  these  activities  are  specifically  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  purposes 
of  disaster  relief. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  24, 1969. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  20,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  20, 1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  March  20,  1969,  received 
a  message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'. 

'  For  nomination  received  on  March  20, 
1969.  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  today, 
March  24.  1969.  > 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ler,  one  of  his  secretarie.s 


Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  respon- 
sibilities related  to  providing  free  and 
reduced-price  meals  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination against  children,  to  revise 
program  matching  lequirements,  lo 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  piOfirams,  and 
otherwise  to  slrentJthen  the  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  schools  and 
service  institutions,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  515  >  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
clarify  responsibilities  related  to  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced-price  meals  and 
preventing  discrimination  against  chil- 
dren, to  revise  program  matching  re- 
quirements, to  strengthen  the  nutrition 
training  and  education  benefits  of  the 
programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  children 
in  schools  and  service  institutions,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sideni.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu.sine.=:s  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business.  I  be  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20  minute.^. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  And  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker  i  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  515)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  ORIM  REAUTY  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  that 
we  may  be  preoccupied  with  other  mat- 
ters In  the  United  States  does  not  give 
us  leave  to  forget  that  several  hundred 
American  m«»n  are  dying  weekly  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  that,  in  this  conflict 
to  date,  the  total  of  American  deaths  Is 
at  the  33.000  level  To  the  family  of  a 
aervlceman  :n  Vietnam,  his  presence  in 
a  battle  zone  serves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  a  gnmness  of  this  barbaric 
war  To  others,  the  death  in  Vietnam  of 
a  friend,  a  neighbor,  or  a  hometown  boy 
brings  the  war  close  However,  the  brutal 
reality  registers  with  us,  more  and  more. 
It  touches  all 

Recently,  the  Independent  Record  of 
Helena.  Mont  ,  published  a  .stor>-  about 
the  return  of  one  young  man  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  Sat  Tom  Grose  This 
lad  worked  for  the  Record  before  being 
called  by  his  Cfovemmt-nt  to  serve  in  a 
distant  land  He  lost  his  life  when  his 
helicopter  was  shot  down  It  is  a  stor>' 
heard  ahnost  every  day  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
the  death  of  Tom  Grose  is  not  an  every- 
day story  in  Helena  The  newspaper 
account  of  his  tragic  homecoming  made 
his  sacrifice  for  the  Nation  a  part  of 
the  lives  of  an  entire  community.  It  was 
a  poignant  reminder  to  aD  of  us  of  the 
grim  reality  of  the  wtir  In  Vietnam 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Helena    iMont)    Independent 

Record.  Mar    12.  1969] 

HtXCNA  BoT  C>Mcs  Ho  vie 

A  Helena  boy  came  home  from  Vletnanj 

.\nd    they   were   all    there-    his    family,   his 

relatives,   hla   neighbors,   his   friends  so 

many  friends 

It  wasn't  a  reception  They  were  there  to 
say  good -by 

They  dldn-  come  to  see  the  handsome 
dark-haired,  good-natured  boy  who  left 
Helena  a  year  and  a  half  ago 

They  came  to  see  a  coffin,  draped  with  the 
flag  of  the  country  he  volunteered  to  serve 
and  for  which  he  died-  a  coffin  first  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  In  a  .'uneral  chapel,  then 
lowered  into  the  snow-covered  ground  in  the 
Helena  Valley. 

He  came  home  a  hero  A  dead  hero. 
He  had  received  the  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross  .\  month  or  bo  earlier,  for  dashing  from 
his  helicopter  to  rescue  two  wounded  men 
at  a  place  most  people  never  heard  of,  Ding 
Tuong  He  earned  lila  sergeant's  stripes,  but 
the  word  hadn't  gotten  to  him  when  ."ils  heli- 
copter was  shot  down  two  weeks  ago 

So  they  came  to  mourn  him  Tuesday  after- 
noon In  Helena. 

They  came  to  hear  the  soloist  sing  The 
Impossible  Dream  "  The  words  were  especially 
meaningful  ■  to  tight  for  the  right  with- 
out question  or  pause  .  .  .  The  world  will  be 
better  for  this 

They  came  to  hear  a  chaplain  say.  Years 
are  a  poor  criteria  for  the  measurement  of 
life"  And  that  the  young  soldier  died  "in 
defense  of  freedom  .md  that  which  u  gcxxi 
In  the  world  one  of  the  heroes  whu  »?.ive 

his  life  that  others  may  live — live  In  freedom, 
live  In  the  sense  of  victory  "  And  to  tell  his 
parents.  "You  <ave  a  prlcelesa  gUt  to  man- 
kind "  and  urge  them  to  "lean  on  Ood  In 
your  sorrow." 

They  came  to  hear  a  father's  p-wtic  tribute. 
written  before  his  soldier-son  died  He  heard 
his  country  s  duty  call  A  gallant  voung 
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American  nf  heritage,  unafraid  to  die  .  .  . 
With  the  bie«8lr:ga  uf  aur  SaMor.  he  will  come 
winging  home  again  "  It  was  signed.  'With 
pride  and  humility   your  Dad    " 

niey  came  Uj  .itand  in  the  snow  on  a  bril- 
liant but  cold  winter  afternoon,  to  watch  a 
formation  .if  nve  Army  helicopters  fly  over 
the  gravealte  in  tribute,  to  hear  the  crisp 
commands  uf  the  military  honor  guard,  the 
sharp  crack  .if  the  rifles  fired  ..>ver  the  casket. 

And  the  huKler  .soiir:d     Taps   " 
Taps  "  always  brings  jk  lump  to  the  throat 
TlUa  time  It  had  a  deej>er  meaning     a  deeper 

UIipHCt 

Similar  ceremonies  have  occurred  In  Helena 

befure  und  are  .locurring  every  day  through- 
'ut  the  nation  But  this  nne  was  closer  to  us 
lit  The  Iiideperulent  Record  because  we  knew 
Tom  Ort«e  Hla  dad  works  with  us.  and  so 
did  Tom  befcre  he  put  on  a  uniform  und  went 
away  to  nght  and  become  a  hero  .md  die 
In  a  faraway  I.md  In  an  "unpopular"  war 
which  some  others  <.f  his  ane  are  protesting 
by  rioUng.  by  desecrating  the  flag  he  fought 
under  and  bv  threflteiilug  to  destroy  the  free- 
d..)m?i  he  rtlfd  :.  r 

We  knew  how  close  Tom  and  his  dad  were. 
what  pals  they  were,  how  proud  his  dad  was 
■■<!  :Am 

As  his  dad  said  Just  the  other  day 
We  raised  lilm  a  man,  and  he  died  a  man." 

He  was  20  years  old 


PRESIDENT   NIXONS   ADDRESS   BE 
PORE  THE   AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Annual  American  Legion  banquet 
held  Saturday  evenmg,  March  15.  in  the 
Sheraton- Park  Hotel.  President  Nixon 
accepted  the  American  Legions  gift  to 
the  Nation  and  pushed  a  button  turning 
on  the  lights  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  President  Nixon  made  at  this 
moving  ceremony  be  prmted  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Ameki- 
CAN  Legion's  50th  Anniveesaet  Dinner 
March   15.   1969 

Cinurumder  Doyle,  all  the  Distinguished 
tiuests  at  the  Head  Tables,  and  all  the  Dls- 
•ingulshed  tiuests  at  this  dinner  In  Wash- 
ington, which  the  .\merlcan  Legion  has  been 
giving  for  so  many  years  to  honor  Members 
'>f  C'ongresa 

The  Commander  has  apologized  for  what 
he  Is  wearing  What  do  you  think  of  what  I 
am  wearing.' 

I  assure  you  that,  as  I  told  the  Commander 
.IS  we  were  coming  in.  only  the  fact  that  I 
had  agreed  several  months  ago  to  attend  the 
annual  (irldlron  Dinner,  where  I  am  to  speak 
later  this  evening  and  that  Is  to  be  a  white 
tie  affair  .it  the  Statler  Hotel,  only  that  has 
made  it  !mp<«alble  for  me  to  be  with  you 
at  this  dinner  But  If  you  come  back  next 
year.  I  promise  that  this  one  will  come  flrst 
and   the  Orldlron  will  come  .second. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  brief  words 
before  returning  to  the  dinner  at  the  Stat- 
ler. I  should  first  like  to  express  a  recollec- 
tion: It  1.S  rather  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
I  have  been  i  member  ..f  the  American  le- 
gion going  back  to  the  year  1946.  and  also 
hard  for  me  'o  realize  that  I  have  at- 
tended and  I  think.  Commander,  that  you 
will  And  thl.s  i.s  the  case— 18  of  these  dinners 
in  Washington.  DC,  and  I  think  perhaps 
I  have  spoken  to  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention more  than  any  other  living 
American. 

I  won  t  make  the  same  speech  tonight  But 
I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  because  I  know  so  many  of 


you  I  have  vlRlt«l  your  States.  I  know  what 
you  stand  for  I  know  of  your  strong  convic- 
tions And  right  now.  incidentally,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  some  resolutions 
that  you  passed  today  supporting  my  na- 
tional defense  policy — our  national  defense 
policy. 

Having  spoken  to  that  policy,  may  I  say  .i 
word  with  regard  to  the  very  moving  cere- 
mony In  which  I  have  Just  participated? 

Fifty  years  ago  this  organization  wa..= 
founded,  and  through  50  years  it  has  8er%"ed 
the  Nation  well  It  has  served  it  in  so  manv 
ways  that  many  Americans  are  not  aware  of 
but  particularly  in  a  way  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of.  and  that  is  in  the  cause  of 
keeping  the  Nation  strong— strong  militarily 
strong  spiritually,  strong  in  every  wav,  so 
that  America  could  lead  In  the  cause  for 
peace 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  fall  to  under- 
stand that  only  through  strength  can  this 
kTeat  Nation  lead  for  peace,  and  it  U  that 
kind  of  strength  that  we  want 

As  I  tried  to  emphasize,  when  I  was  an- 
nouncing the  very  difficult  decision,  a  decision 
on  which  many,  with  sreat  honesty,  have  dis- 
agreed with  me— perhaps  some  in  this  room-- 
a  decision  with  regard  to  the  antl-ballistlc 
missile— the  purpose  of  our  strength  Is  not 
in  any  sense  a  threat  to  any  other  nation  bu* 
I  know  that  the  strength  of  America  la  so 
essential  for  those  who  will  be  meeting  with 
others  In  various  parts  of  the  world  over  the 
next  few  years  in  conferences  that  will  de- 
termine whether  we  will  have  war  or  peace 
My  friends  whoever  is  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  whether  it  is  the  man  standing 
before  you  t.xlay.  or  whether  It  Is  his  succes- 
sor, let  us  be  sure  that  whenever  our  Presi- 
dent sits  at  a  conference  table  with  any  other 
nation,  the  United  States  is  never  a  second- 
rate  military  power 

This  is  not  said  with  any  belligerence  It  Is 
said  only  in  the  sense  that  a  strong  Nation 
can  speak  of  its  beliefs  and  of  what  it  is  will- 
ing to  do  In  order  to  protect  those  beliefs  and 
to  stand  for  them. 

Now  a  word  about  the  ceremony  \  few 
years  ago.  as  Vice  President  of  the  ijnlted 
SOatejs,  I  participated  In  the  occasion  when 
the  Unknown  Soldier  from  World  War  II  and 
the  Unknown  Soldier  from  Korea  were  buried 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 

I  Will  never  forget  that  day  and  the 
thoughts  that  ran  through  my  mind  on  that 
occasion.  On  my  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I  laid 
a  »Teath  on  behalf  of  all  the  American  people 
at  the  Tomb  of  an  Unknown  Soldier  in  Lon- 
don another  at  the  Tomb  of  an  Unknown 
Soldier  In  Rome,  and  another  at  the  Tomb 
of  an  unknown  Soldier  at  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  Paris. 

I  thought  of  all  of  them  and  of  all  of  ours 
And  I  realized  how  great  our  responsibllitv 
was— yours  and  mine— to  see  to  It  that  this 
great  NaUon  meets  its  responsibility  in  the 
world  to  maintain  our  strength  so  that  we 
can  negotiate  the  differences  between  na- 
tions, thus  possibly  avoid  another  war.  and 
thereby  see  to  it  that  the  day  will  come  when 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring  home 
men.  whether  unknown  or  known,  after  thev 
have  fought  and  died  In  the  Nations  wars 
We  feel  that  way  particularly  about  our  own 
But  also,  as  Americans,  we  feel  that  way 
about  every  other  person  in  the  world  It 
Is  tragic  to  think  of  young  men— and  I  have 
seen  them  in  Korea.  18.  19.  20— so  young— 
with  all  theU-  hopes  and  Ideals,  and  all  their 
lives  ahead  of  them,  suddenly  to  have  life 
snuffed  out.  That  is  true  whether  thev  be 
American  boys,  French  boys,  and  luilan  "bovs 
or  Rub^lan  boys 

Whoever  the  lx>y  is.  we  want  to  create 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  he  can  grow  up 
in  peace  with  all  other  peoples 

That  Is  what  I  believe  That  Is  what  the 
Legion  stands  for.  That  Is  why  you  are  for 
strength  I  pledge  to  you  that,  backed  by 
the  strong  positions  you  have  taken,  we 
will   nmintain  Americas  military  strength; 
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and  from  that  position  of  strength,  not  with 
arrogance,  not  with  belligerence,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  develop  new  channels  which  lead 
to  peace.  I  beUeve  It  is  possible. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here,  even  though  briefly,  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you  and  to  tell  you  that 
when  I  Joined  the  Legion— and  I  was  young 
then,  in  1946 — I  ran  for  Congress  that  year — 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Legion. 
1  have  been  proud  of  my  membership  ever 
since.  And  I  will  be  proud  to  be  with  you 
at  your  convention  next  year. 

Thank  you. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR 
PROUTY  to  the  NATIONAL  FISH- 
ERIES CENTER  AND  AQUARIUM 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87- 
758.  reappoints  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Prouty)  to  the  National 
fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Advisory 
Board. 


THE   SPANISH   BASES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  are  scheduled  to  re- 
.sume  with  respect  to  the  renewal,  for  5 
more  years,  of  our  rights  to  use  the  mili- 
tary facilities  we  constructed  in  that 
country  some  15  years  ago. 

While  there  could  be  no  doubt  the 
executive  branch  has  the  responsibility 
for  determining  policy  in  such  a  matter, 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  that  any 
decision  which  requires  the  United  States 
to  pay  Spain  additional  money  for  the 
use  of  these  facilities,  through  either 
military  or  economic  assistance,  will  re- 
quire the  approval  of  Congress. 

The  substance  of  the  scheduled  talks 
for  tomorrow,  therefore,  involves  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
this  Government. 

It  is  no  secret  that  for  some  time  re- 
sponsible people,  both  In  and  out  of  this 
Government,  have  become  increasingly 
disturbed  at  the  number  and  cost  of  U.S. 
military  locations  in  foreign  countries. 
They  are  troubled,  therefore,  not  only 
by  the  political  commitments  and  agree- 
ments which  are  consistently  exacted  In 
return  for  these  facilities,  but  also  by 
the  resulting  steadily  increasing  dollar 
drain. 

Not  the  least  of  their  worries  Is  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  It  would  appear 
the  Defense  Department  rather  than  the 
State  Department  has  been  the  decisive 
agency  in  determining  foreign  policy. 

This  is  one  reason  why  last  month  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  United  States  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad.  This 
subcommittee  has  only  begun  its  fact- 
finding efforts:  but  because  recent  press 
.stories  have  discussed  these  Spanish  base 
negotiations  in  some  detail,  we  have  In- 
quired so  as  to  determine  the  positions  of 
the  various  executive  agencies  In  this 
matter. 

So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  negotiating  directives 
niven  to  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  their  talks  with 
the  Spanish.  'We  expect  this  information 
any  minute. 


In  the  meantime,  let  us  note  that  the 
decision  by  Spain  to  exercise  its  option 
under  the  original  1953  agreement,  and 
renegotiate  renewal  terms  for  the  use  of 
these  facilities,  does  not  and  should  not 
mean  that  the  cost  of  the  bases  to  the 
United  States  goes  up  automatically; 
and  although  it  is  our  understanding  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  these  new 
negotiations,  the  latter  now  offer  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  basic  reassess- 
ments of  the  need  of  the  facilities  in 
question. 

This  country  does  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  necessarj'  to  continue  leas- 
ing military  installations  which  were 
constructed  originally  under  defense  pol- 
icies that  now  appear  obsolescent  to  the 
point  of  being  obsolete. 

Actually,  we  believe  a  case  could  be 
made  for  the  bases  being  more  important 
to  the  Spanish  Government — politically, 
financially,  and  militarily — than  to  the 
United  States. 

In  any  case,  we  are  confident  everyone 
sigrees  that  the  question  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  this  case  should  now  be  reviewed 
before  this  Government  commits  itself 
to  the  outlay  of  additional  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  now 
supporting  some  430  military  establish- 
ments overseas;  therefore,  because  of  the 
current  unprecedented  requirements  for 
additional  taxes,  conveniences  can  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  continue  to  mas- 
querade as  necessities. 

In  this  cormection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  17,  an  edito- 
rial published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch on  March  19,  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
22,  and  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17,  1969] 
The  Spanish  Bases 
This  week  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Castlello  Malz  arrives  In  Washington 
to  conduct  the  final  round  of  negotiations 
for   the   continued    American   occupancy   of 
four    bases   in    Spain,    whose    lease   expires 
March  26.  These  bases — three  Air  Force,  one 
Navy — ^have  quite  a  history.  They  were  estab- 
lished In  1953,  In  the  most  frigid  years  of  the 
Cold  War  as  part  of  the  defense  system  that 
ringed  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco  to   Turkey.   In   return   for   the   leased 
land,  the  United  States  ptmiped  $1.2  billion 
m    economic    and    military    assistance    Into 
Spain  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  1963  the 
lease  was  renewed  for  five  years  In  return  for 
$100  million  In  military  aid.  Last  summer  the 
Spanish  came  back  with  a  demand  for  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  next  five  years,  a  sum  that  was 
later  scaled  down  to  $700  million  In  military 
aid.  There  were  other  Spanish  demands  as 
well,  among  them  a  commitment  that  the 
United  States  come  to  Spain's  defense  In  case 
of  attack — presumably,  and  Incredibly,  from 
North    Africa.   The    American    Government's 
position  on  all  this  has  been  far  from  clear, 
In  psirt  because  the  Johnson  Administration 
apparently  authorized  a  major  general  to  do 
Its  diplomatic  business  In  Spain,  and  It  Is 
not  at   all   certain   that   his   views   coincide 
with  the  Government's.  The  notion  now  Is 
that  the  United  States  vrtll  settle  for  a  five- 
year  extension  at  $100  million. 

It  is  an  astonishing  business.  No  one,  not 


even  the  Air  Force,  contends  that  the  three 
air  bases  In  Spain — in  this,  the  age  of  the 
ICBM — are  essential  to  American  defense. 
"Desirable"  is  about  the  strongest  word  one 
can  In  good  conscience  extract,  and  that 
largely  on  the  basis  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  bureaucratic  proof  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  territorial  imperative,  never  volun- 
tarily gives  up  its  turf,  in  this  case  three  air 
bases.  The  naval  base,  useful  lor  the  servicing 
of  Polaris  submarines,  is  net  essential  either: 
it  Is  marginally  less  expensive  to  service  the 
sulas  In  Rota,  rather  than  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  that  is  about  all.  So  there  is  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  persuasive  military  argu- 
ment lor  retention  of  the  bases  and  the 
10,000  men  who  man  them,  particularly  at  a 
$700  million  price  tag. 

The  objections  to  extension  of  the  lease, 
however,  go  way  beyond  $100  million  or  $1 
billion  and  four  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
bases  It  Is  that  the  money  in  military  aid 
will  go  to  the  Franco  regime  at  precisely 
the  time  when  It  is  under  heaviest  tire  from 
its  critics — left,  right  and  center,  from 
anarchist  to  monarchist — for  reinstating  tlie 
repression  so  characteristic  of  "the  system"  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  civil  war. 
To  conclude  this  agreement  now  would  be  to 
place  the  weight  of  Washington  behind  the 
generals  in  Madrid,  no  matter  how  many  ex- 
planatory speeches,  statements  and  back- 
grounders came  from  the  White  House.  Be- 
yond that,  and  not  very  far  beyond  It,  is  the 
Inadvertent  stake  we  acquire  in  a  country 
once  we  establish  bases  and  staff  them  with 
American  soldiers.  Diplomacy  follows  the 
flag.  Who  rules  In  Madrid  becomes  important 
not  for  political  reasons  but  for  military 
ones:  What  will  they  do  to  the  bases?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Ad- 
ministration is  sorting  out  these  questions 
"Which  comes  flrst:  politics  or  military  se- 
curity, m  this  case — by  most  of  the  evi- 
dence— a  dubious  military  security. 

In  short,  this  agreement  appears  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  favorable  to  American  Interests  on 
any  grounds,  military,  political  or  economic, 
and  In  fact  would  tend  to  bring  this  country 
Into  disrepute  "with  exactly  those  elements. 
In  Spain  and  out  of  It,  who  should  be  our  al- 
lies. A  persuasive  case  for  renewal  of  the 
leases  has  yet  to  be  made. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar.  19, 

1969] 

Bases  We  DoWt  Need 

Unless  the  agreement  under  which  the 
United  States  maintains  two  air  fields  and  a 
Polaris  submarine  base  In  Spain  is  renewed 
by  March  26.  we  will  have  to  evacuate  them 
vrtthln  a  year.  And  that  Is  just  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ought  to  plan  to  do.  President 
Johnson  left  the  renewal  negotiations  to  a 
general — Gen.  David  Burchlnal — who  ten- 
tatively accepted  obligations  to  defend  Spain 
beyond  those  of  the  agreement  made  in  1953. 
And  Gen.  Franco  wants  $700,000,000.  The 
bases  hardly  are  worth  the  price,  militarily  or 
politically. 

In  the  cold  war  era  and  before  we  had  B  52s 
and  other  long-range  aircraft,  they  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary.  But  today  even  our 
submarines  could  be  berthed  in  American 
harbors  "without  serious  loss  of  effectiveness. 
This,  In  itself,  ought  to  be  decisive.  Every 
unjustifiable  military  establishment  ought  to 
be  closed,  regardless  of  empire-builders  In  the 
Pentagon.  The  political  case  Is  even  more  con- 
clusive. Gen.  Franco  has  ended  a  slight  trend 
toward  more  liberal  policies  by  declaring  a 
"state  of  exception"  under  which  virtually  all 
freedoms  have  been  suspended.  Censorship 
and  arbitrary  arrest  again  are  the  rule  in 
Spain.  And  we  may  well  lose  the  respect  cf 
Spaniards,  not  to  mention  others,  by  provid- 
ing a  military  prop  for  such  a  government. 
Washington  should  have  no  Illusions  about 
partnership  with  a  tyrant. 
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IFrom  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News 
Mar    22.   1»69| 
U  3    Bases   in   Spain 
Vext    Wednesday    Is    the    cleartMne    fur    the 
L' -S    Oovernment   to  mike  j  new  agreement 
with  Spain   tnr  the  three  A:7ierlcan  air  basei 
nnd   one   submarine    base    '.here    This    Ls    in 
opportunity  for  the  NUon  A>1mlnlstratl m  to 
retrench,   to  rut  b<iclt  :n   ^t  leist    )ne  coun- 
try  Amerlca'5  overcommltted.   overextended, 
overpriced    and    frequently   overaged    system 
of  global  military  ba.se,s 

With  taxes  sky-high  the  Federal  budget 
In  chronic  deficit,  our  balance  of  payments 
still  In  serious  trouble  and  the  PentagDn 
spending  »80  billion  vearlv.  It's  time  for 
spring  pruning  m  -Spain 

The  air  base  agreement  dates  back  to 
1953  16  years  ago-  when  the  Cold  War  wa« 
raging  In  Europe  and  long-range  missiles 
were  In  their  infancy  making  long-rmge 
bombers   the  eras    'ultimate  weapon   " 

Today  one  of  the  bases  at  Zaragoza  is 
officially  on  •caretaker."  meaning  Inactive, 
status  No  2.  at  Moron  near  Seville,  houses 
a  small  air  rescue  unit  N.j  3.  at  Torrejun 
near  Madrid.  Is  base  r  )r  a  fighter  wing  There 
Is  nothing  done  at  these  bases  that  could 
not  be  done  by  the  Air  Force  units  in  luiy. 
Wei»  Germany  .and  Britain  or  ^w  -arrlers  of 
the  U«-  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean 

The   Navy   base   In   Spain   Is  a  Polaris   nu- 
clear submarine  base  at  Rota  near  Cadiz    It 
Is  believed  to  be  useful  though  not  essential, 
since  maintenance  -ould  be  done  at  the  Po- 
laris base  at  Holy  Loch.  Scotland,  or  Naples 
or  at  slightly  higher  cost  at  Charleston.  SC 
In    contrast    to    the    low    benefit    of    these 
bases,     the    Spanish    government's    price    Is 
astronomical     Over    'he    :a.st    f.ve    vears    the 
U  S    has  given  «100  million  in  military  goods 
bringing  total  US    aid  to  Spain  over  the  %2 
billion   mark     Last    year     when    negotiations 
began    for    renegotiation    of    the    agreement. 
Madrid  plunked  down  a  bill  for  tl  2  billion 
Later  Spanish   negotiators   cut   that   down 
to   $700  million,    and   the   U  S    moved   up   to 
tl40   million     The   question   before   the    tax- 
payer   Is    why    pay     invthmg    for    facilities 
whose  usefulness  Is  headed  toward  zero? 

do  much  for  the  American  reputation  for 
being  shrewd  businessmen' 

President   Nixon   would   be  doing   us  all   .i 
^reat    favor    by    phasing    out    the    Spanish 
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because  of  the  spur  United  States  bases  give 
Uj  anti-Amerlcan  sentiment  in  Spain  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  would  keep 
the  existing  arrangements  Intact  despite  the 
vast  Increase  in  the  nation's  missile  capacity 
since  the  orlglntil   igs."?  agreement 


IJases 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  23.    1969 1 

Ci>lNCIDENCE  tN  MaDIID 

One  need  not  be  overly  cynical  to  suspect 
that  more  than  coincidence  connects  two 
news  item-s  announced  m  Madrid  the  other 
dav  One  report  revealed  Spain  s  Foreign 
Minister  will  visit  Washington  tills  week  for 
top-level  talks  aimed  it  renewing  the  agree- 
ment on  .American  ba.se?,  ;n  Spain  which  ex- 
pires next  Wednesday  Almost  simuitaneuuslv 
the  Franco  regime  anr;ounced  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  exception  ■  will  end  next  Tues- 
day a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  thus  termi- 
nating the  Spanish  Government's  special 
powers  of  arrest  and  censorship. 

rhe  suspicion  must   arise  that  the  Franco 
regimes   decision    to   drop    its   recent   totali- 
tarian domestic  controls  is  inspired  by  hopes 
of  removing  a  possible  obstacle  to  renewal  of 
the  bases  agreement    It   is   well   known   that 
the     Madrid     authorities      recent     repressive 
measures     have     given     new     arguments     to 
Americans  who  oppose  that  pacts  extension 
Spain's   ea-sing   of    totaiiUrlan    controls    is 
welcome,    but    It    does    not    make    the    buaes 
igreenient     automatically     acceptable      Cer- 
tainly If  the  Sp.inlsh  air  and  submarine  fa- 
cilities   are   essential    tor   American    and    At- 
lantic   security     the   need    is    for   renewal    of 
the    agreement    at    minimum    possible    cost 
But  If  te<.-hnology   in   this  era  of  interconti- 
nental missiles  has   made   these   bases  obso- 
lete,  this  country  should  withdraw  Its  mili- 
tary  forces   from  Spam   as  soon  as   possible 
The    latter   course    Is    parUcularly    deslriible 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  assistant  niajontv  leader 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distintfuished  Senator  from 
Missouri  fur  brinmnK  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  enlighten  us  on  how  we 
fix.  the  amount  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
these  bases  The  tenures  which  have  been 
outlined  here  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
high  How  do  we  establish  what  the  rate 
will  be  in  terms  of  payment  to  the  Span- 
ish Government  or  to  other  countries 
having  these  bases? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader,  we  are  at- 
temptinn  to  nnd  out  the  reasons  for  what 
we  understand  are  going  to  be  heavy  pay- 
ments that  the  United  States  is  being 
asked  to  make,  to  have  the  right  to  con- 
tinue t.)  defend  freedom  in  Spain 

Mr  KENNEDY  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  this  rental  has  been  increasing 
over  the  past  few  years"' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  It  has  been  a  high 
rental,  an  arrangement  I  believe  started 
in  1953.  and  has  been  extended.  We  un- 
dersUnd  the  origmal  request  was  for 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  finally  agreed  upon.  But  why 
should  we  now  increase  the  alreadv 
heavy  payments  Ui  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  right  to  have  some  mutual 
defense  "^ 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouii  for  his 
mu'rest  and  the  mterest  of  his  commit- 
U-e  in  reviewing  this  subject.  When  I 
.saw  reported  again  this  morning  m  the 
newspapers  the  extraardinajy  budget 
requesU-d  for  the  mUitary,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  American  people  will  want 
to  know  why  we  are  considering  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
babies  around  the  world  when  it  appears 
that  these  basses,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator,  aie  to  protect  the  security  of 
other  countries.  Spain,  in  this  instance, 
or.  in  other  cases.  Libya,  or  other 
countries. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  performed  a 
great  .service  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
tlie  attention  of  the  Senate 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  assistant  majority  leader  With 
his  usual  perspicacity,  he  noted  in  the 
press  this  moi-nlng  Uiat  the  Federal 
budget  will  be  larger  this  year  than  ever 
before  That  is  one  reason  I  desired  to 
make  this  short  statement  this  morning; 
so  Uiat  those  who  are  starting  the  nego- 
tiations tomorrow  will  bear  m  mind  con- 
gressional apprehension  about  the  .seri- 
ous financial  situation  currently  faced  by 
the  United  States 


league,  Dick  Russell,  has  developed  a 
tumor  on  his  left  lung  that  Is  possibly 
malignant 

Senator  Russell's  Illness  shocked  not 
only  his  beloved  State  of  Georgia,  but 
the  entire  Nation  as  well.  Our  prayers  go 
out  to  Senator  Russell  at  this  dlfHcult 
time,  and  all  the  Nation  hopes  for  his  full 
and  complete  recovery. 

There  have  appeared  editorials  in  the 
Georgia  press,  as  well  as  an  article  by 
the  respected  columnist  William  S 
White,  m  well-deserved  praise  of  Senator 
Russell  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha» 
they  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record 

There  will  no  doubt  be  additional  edi- 
torial tribute  to  Georgia's  great  Senator 
and  from  time  to  time  I  will  ofTer  theni 
for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanu  (Oa.)   Journal.  Mar    21 

19691 

A  Man  or  Quality 

The  news  that  Sen  Richard  B.  Russell  may 
be  seriously  HI  is  distressing  but  the  word 
That  he  will  remain  In  the  Senate  is 
reassuring. 

Sen  Russell  Is  In  his  36th  year  In  the  U  s 
Senate  and  Is  a  man  of  Intelligence,  qualltv 
and  integrity.  We  shudder  to  think  of  his 
successor  If  he  should  resign. 

His  seniority  plus  other  attributes  mean  a 
lot  to  Georgia.  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  su.te 
that  he  decided  to  stay  at  his  post  Publo 
ser%ante  of  Sen  Russell's  quality  don't  come 
along  often  He  Is  a  man  with  convictions 
plus  courage  and  while  his  convictions  don't 
please  everybody  there  Is  no  valid  reason 
why  they  should 

The  Atlanta  Journal  wishes  the  senator  the 
best  of  luck  in  his  efTort  to  regain  his  health. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  S  ILLNESS 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  we  aU 
extremely  regretted  to  learn  last  week 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  my  warm  friend  and  col- 


IProm  the  Columbus  i  Oa  \  Enquirer 

Mar    19.  19691 

OiTR  Senator's  Senator 

V  S  Senator  Richard  Brevard  Russell  un- 
doubtedly is  Georgia's  greatest  single  hum..n 
resource  For  years  he  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Now  that  he  Is  chalrm.in 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  U.S.  Senate's  most  powerful 
ind  influential  member  Is  unquesUoned 

Recently  someone  from  Masaachusetts 
'*Tote  thi.s  question  to  nationally-circulated 
Parade  Magazine;  Who  Is  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  US  Senate,  Mike  Mansfleld 
Everett  Dlrksen.  or  Ted  Kennedy?  Parade's 
matter-of-iact  answer  was  "Moet  powerful 
man  in  the  Senate  Is  Georgia  Democrat 
Richard  Russell,  ex-head  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  now  head  of  the  ap- 
propriatu.ns  committee 

What  makes  our  senior  senator  so  Influ- 
entiaP  First.  It's  experience  Sen.  Russell,  a 
bachelor  has  served  In  public  office  since  he 
was  23  when  hrst  elected  to  the  Oeorela 
Legislature. 

FYom  19'27  to  1931,  Just  four  years  after 
lie  WHS  ele<ted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  hrst 
pl.ue  Sen  Russell  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  Then  in  193 1  Richard  Russell  wag 
elected  governor,  while  only  33  years  old— 
the  youngest  chief  executive  ever  choeen  by 
his  state  Therefore  his  Immense  ability  re- 
vealed Itself  In  a  dramatic  way  at  a  very  early 
■ige 

The  va.vt  power  that  .Sen  Russell  holds 
doesn't  .show  luelf  in  the  form  of  headlines 
uilthough  whenever  he  chooses  to  make  a 
public  statement,  he  does  Indeed  make  head- 
!lne.si  rather  It  is  a  quiet  sort  of  power 
emanating  from  his  personal  brilliance,  his 
legislative  expertise  and  Impeccable  Integrity 
Word   is    that   even    the   most   Influential  In 
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that  august  body  yield  to  the  byword*: 
■  Clear  It  vrtth  Dick  Russell." 

Considering  that  the  72-year-old  senator 
suffers  from  the  lung  ailment,  emphysema, 
which  from  time  to  time  requires  specialized 
treatment,  the  senior  senator  seema  to  be 
getting  along  reasonably  well. 

Last  weekend  the  powerful  voice  of  Sen. 
Russell  publicly  supported  President  Nixon's 
newly  announced  program  to  develop  the 
"safeguard"  missile  defense  system.  The 
weight  of  his  utterance,  it  seemed,  pretty  well 
cooled  the  antl-mlsslle  debate. 

This  senator's  senator  Is  now  serving  his 
seventh  full  term  In  this  country's  leading 
deliberative  body.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  Jan.  12,  1933  following  a  special  elec- 
tion to  flu  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
William  J.  Harris. 

Pew  have  achieved  the  national  stature  of 
Sen  Russell — probably  no  one  not  elected  to 
the  presidency  Itself.  It  should  be  a  source  ol 
pride  for  all  of  us  that  this  giant  of  Amerl- 
cHii  government  Is  a  fellow  Georgian. 


NORTHERNiniS'     PREJUDICE     KEPT     SENATOR 

Russell    Prom    PREsmENCT 
(Williams.  ■White) 

The  calm,  patrician  disclosure  of  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  that  he  Is  In  the  cold  grip 
of  a  wasting  lung  tumor  brings  a  sense  ot 
elegy  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  an  American  tragedy. 

l'Y>r  this,  one  of  the  greatest  Senators  of  his 
erii  and  the  highest  embodiment  of  a  South- 
ern tradition  of  aristocratic  and  large- 
minded  public  service,  has  acted  for  his  Na- 
tion with  a  gallantry  and  a  generosity  which 
that  Nation  has  in  fact  repaid  with  a  petty 
discrimination  against  him  and  all  his  kind. 

The  personal  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
this  authentic  gentleman  of  politics,  this 
able  and  devoted  guardian  of  true  national 
interest.  Is  cause  for  general  sorrow  and  for 
more  than  personal  sorrow.  If  no  man  Is  an 
island  to  himself,  true  It  Is,  too.  that  when 
the  great  ones  pass  from  the  scene  all  are 
thereby  left  diminished;  all  are  thereby  left 
impoverished. 

So  It  Is  that  If  grief  for  a  man  must  now 
run  high  among  those  who  know  his  per- 
sonal value,  higher  yet  should  riui  grief  for 
all  the  Implications  of  a  political  life  so 
cramped  and  cribbed  and  confined  by  need- 
less and  surely  outmoded  sectional  prejudice. 

For  here  has  not  been  simply  a  Senator 
from  Georgia  but  rather.  In  the  beet  and 
highest  meaning  of  that  old-fashioned  term, 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  every  single  ordinary  and  rational  ■test  of 
performance,  of  competence,  and  of  private 
and  public  honor;  no  politician  in  his  time 
has  more  clearly  and  more  repeatedly  earned 
consideration  for  the  highest  office  of  them 
all.  No  one  who  understands  the  Senate  can 
du'jbt  that  for  many  years  he  has  towered 
there.  But  the  trouble  for  Richard  Brevard 
Ru.ssell  has  not  been  that  he  ever  lacked  the 
ability  to  be  an  outstanding  President  but 
only  that  he  had  himself  born  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time  and  thus  was  forever 
denied  even  a  chance  at  that  elevation  which 
therwlse  could  hardly  have  been  refused  to 
h:.i-.. 

In  a  word,  the  door  to  the  White  House 
w.'i.s  locked  and  nailed  up  against  him  be- 
cause he  was  "a  Southerner"  and  thus  a 
member  of  a  lesser  breed  without  the  law. 
More  than  any  other  qualified  man,  he  has 
!)een  absurdly  the  victim  of  a  kind  of  reverse 
discrimination"  which  we  might  all  usefully 
p-x.imlne.  For  the  ugly  coin  of  bias  has  two 
Sides,  though  we  usually  talk  as  though  It 
had  only  one.  and  In  Richard  Russell's  case 
'.'.e  coin  has  always  fallen  Into  heads  I  win 
■  :.d  tails  you  lose 

The  bleak,  the  undeniable  and  the  foolish 
vinf.xirness  of  the  facts  of  his  career  surely 
presents  some  opportunity  for  national  sec- 
'  :id  thoughts:  surely  In  elementary  Justice 
requires  political  criteria  of  this  country. 
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Granting  if  one  wishes  a  thousand  sins  by 
a  South  long  dead  and  gone,  how  long  should 
this  Nation  go  on  and  on  punishing  Its 
present  Southern  men  of  talent  for  what 
went  on.  or  Is  supposed  to  have  gone  on, 
In  Its  long,  long  yesterdays?  How  many  times 
must  Fort  Sumter  be  avenged  and  reavenged? 
How  many  times  must  "Northern  liberals"  In 
their  Inner  awareness  of  their  professional 
Inferiority  to  such  Richard  Russells  as  still 
survive,  reassure  themselves  by  seeing  to  It 
that  every  Richard  Russell  is  kept  firmly  in 
his  place?  How  long  can  the  Nation  afford 
all  this? 

It  used  to  be  said,  and  truthfully,  that  it 
was  the  South  which  would  not  allow  the 
Civil  War  to  be  forgotten.  But  Is  it  not  now — 
and  has  it  not  long  since  been — the  other 
way  round?  When  the  Senate  says  farewell 
to  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  something  much 
more  than  the  Senate  will  have  been  de- 
prived. So,  too,  will  have  been  the  United 
States  of  America.  >. 

Perhaps,  Just  perhaps,  it  may  \e  that  his 
last  service  will  not  after  all  be  that  stout 
leadership  for  a  strong  American  defense 
posture  to  which  so  long  he  has  contributed 
so  much.  Perhaps  It  will  Instead  be  to  recall 
a  Nation  to  common  sense.  If  not  to  a  sense 
of  ordinary  Justice,  so  that  the  Civil  War  may 
be  ended  In  politics,  too.  and  so  that  qualified 
men  may  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  Presi- 
dency, whatever  the  section  of  their  birth. 


I  From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 

Mar.   21,    1969] 

Best  Wishes,  Senator  Russell 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  that 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  must  undergo 
treatment  for  a  liuig  tumor  which  the  sena- 
tor says  it  Is  "fair  to  assume  is  malignant." 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  pleased  he  has 
seen  fit  continue  his  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  Is  a  tower  of  strength. 
He  has  served  Georgia  and  his  country  long 
and  well,  and  continues  to  do  so. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  sen- 
ator's medical  treatment  will  arrest  the  con- 
dition for  which  It  Is  given,  and  that  he  Is 
soon  restored  to  a  greater  measure  of  health. 

And  we  hope,  as  a  result,  that  he  will  be 
enabled  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  Senate, 
giving  that  body  the  benefit  of  sound  Judg- 
ment and  ■wise  counsel. 


[Prom  the  Augusta  (Ga  )  Herald 

Mar.    22,    1969] 

OtTR  Best  to  Senator  Rtjssell 

All  Georgians  will  share  In  the  general 
dismay  at  learning  that  Sen.  Richard  B. 
Russell  has  been  beset  with  an  Illness  that 
could  prematurely  end  his  lengthy  and  dis- 
tinguished career  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Hopefully,  It  will  not.  When  the  senator 
called  a  special  news  conference  to  an- 
nounce that  he  soon  wovild  be  undergoing 
cobalt  treatment  for  a  possibly  malignant 
lung  tumor,  he  said  he  still  felt  fit  and 
would  continue  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  Is  unquestionably  the  most  power- 
ful and  prestigious  member. 

It  Is  our  most  sincere  hope  that  the  treat- 
ment •will  prove  successful  and  that  Sen.  Rus- 
sell win  be  restored  to  good  health.  His  ad- 
vice and  good  counsel  are  much  in  need  by 
his  state  and  by  his  nation. 

We  wish  him  the  very  best,  confident  that 
the  wish  Is  shared  In  by  all  who  hold  this 
great  and  good  servant  In  our  o-wn  high  level 
of  esteem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  of  Missouri  •would 
desire  that  I  join  the  able  Senator  from 
Greorgia  in  his  statement  •with  respect  to 
one  of  the  great  public  servants  of  our 


time,  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator,  whose  very  name  is  synonymous 
with  character  and  ability.  We  all  pray 
for  his  early  and  complete  recovery. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  praising  the  re- 
markable senior  Senator  from  Georgia . 
Certainly,  if  there  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Senate  for  many,  many  years,  it  has 
been  the  great  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
disagreed  with  him  on  some  questions 
and  agreed  with  him  enthusiastically  on 
other  questions.  He  is  a  man  with  great 
honor,  dignity,  and  ability.  He  has  ele- 
vated the  respect  for  the  Senate  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  feelings  of  extreme  sadness  that 
Senators  learned  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
has  been  afflicted  with  probable  cancer. 

We  hold  him  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Senator  Russell  has  truly  been  one 
of  the  great  American  statesmen  of  our 
generation.  I  know  that  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  feel  ver>-  sorrowful  over  his 
present  affliction,  and  we  hope  for  the 
best.  All  of  us  have  reason  to  hope  that 
due  to  the  tremendous  advances  in  the 
science  of  medicine  during  recent  years 
that  our  dear  friend  and  highly  respected 
coUeague,  •without  doubt  our  best  beloved 
colleague,  will  achieve  a  complete  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  time  may  be  extended  in 
order  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  cannot  add  much  to  •what  has  been 
said  already  about  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia.  I  speak  of  him  as  a  great  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  over  the  years. 
I  have  known  him  intimately  for  32 
years,  since  I  first  came  to  Congress.  He 
has  been  my  seatmate  for  20  years.  I 
have  knowTi  him  as  a  personal  friend 
and  adviser. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  today  that  over 
the  years  we  have  helped,  sometimes 
taken  the  initiative,  in  the  field  of  health 
pertaining  to  the  affliction  that  has  fal- 
len upon  our  friend  from  Georgia.  We 
have  done  great  things  in  the  field  of 
research.  The  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia supported  those  programs  when  they 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  wish  to  add  a  little  hope.  Marvelous 
things  are  done  today  in  the  field  of 
health.  I  am  sure  if  there  is  an3rthing 
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In  medical  research  or  medical  pro(?res.s 
that  can  be  helpful,  it  is  b»'cau.s»>  Sena- 
tor Russell,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropnanon,s  has  helped 
thousands  of  Americans  in  the  same  way 
I  have  some  hope  that  with  these  treat- 
ments, whatever  they  may  do.  he  will 
come  out  all  right  We  all  pray  that  he 
will 

I  speak  of  him  as  a  friend  Our  friend- 
ship has  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  We 
all  join  in  the  prayer  that  modern  medi- 
cal science,  highly  developed  as  it  is, 
may  '-iTectua'e  a  speedy  cure 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
lection.  it  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  it  is  the 
men  who  are  tne  strength  of  the  state 
While  ours  is  said  to  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  men.  nevertheless  it  is  by 
the  sfrenKth  of  those  who  provide  lead- 
ership and  character,  the  men  who  stand 
the  tallest,  who  command  respect  tie- 
cause  of  the  nature  of  their  being,  be- 
cause of  their  inward  character  which 
establishes  as  well  their  high  reputa- 
tion, that  we  are  led  .sometimes  to  rise 
beyond  ourselves  and  above  ourselves. 

Such   a   man   is   our  beloved   Senator 
RvsseLL.  who  in  a  moment  tinged  with 
great  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
a  matter  where  .sympathy  and  concern 
of  all  of  us  is  so  deeply  enlisted  has  made 
a  statement  of  an  illness  which  causes 
all  of  us  to  grieve  »Tth  him  and  to  be 
much  moved  by  this  unhappy  di.sclo.sure 
Mr    President,  the  prayers  of  his  col- 
leagues,   t.ie   prayers   of   the   people   of 
Georgia,  and  the  prayers  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  rise  as  one  for  the  well 
beinij    and    complete    recovery    of    this 
greatest — i;  I  may  say  so — of  our  states- 
men In  this  tx5dy 

Mr  TALM.\DGE  I  thank  the  d.stin- 
guished  minority  whip 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georg'Ji.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  al'  of  whom 
have  paid  high  tribute  to  the  tjreat  senior 
Senator  from  Geors?ia    Mr    Russell  ' 

Although  I  am  young  to  the  Halls  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Senator  Rus.sell 
for  many  many  years  As  a  young  man. 
I  recall  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Creorgia  m  the  early  thirties,  and  then 
coming;  co  this  august  b.jdy  m  January  of 
1L»33 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
regard  the  two  Senators  from  Georgia 
as  also  bemg  Senators  from  Alabama 
We  greatly  admire  them  We  admire 
their  service  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Nation 

In  1952.  I  had  the  honor  to  cast  the 
first  vote  cast  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  that  year  for  Senator 
Russell  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  P>residency  Senator  Russell 
would    have    made    a    great    President 
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Think  how  tnst<iry  miuhl  have  been 
changed  had  he  been  elected,  as  many 
millions  of  Americans  feel  he  should  have 
been  elected  to  the  Presldencv  of  the 
United  States  Mr  President,  the  people 
'jf  Alabama  hope  and  pray  for  the  full 
and  complete  recovery  of  Senator 
Russell  Certainly  it  would  be  the  prayer 
of  every  person  in  the  Nation  that  he  "re- 
turn to  the  Senate  to  render  hi.,  full  and 
valuable  services  here 

Thus,  it  IS  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we 
in  Aittbama  hear  of  the  Illness  oi  oenator 
Russell.  To  a  man.  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama pray  for  nis  recoverv 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  thank  my  d.stin- 
guished  friend,  neighbor,  and  colleague 
from  Alabama  for  the  generosity  of  his 
remarks 

•Mr  MANSFIFLD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senato!  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  am  iiappy  to  vield 
to    the   Senator    from    Montana 

Mr  MANSMELD  Mr  President.  I.  ton. 
want  to  express  my  feelings  on  the  ill- 
ness which  has  b,-set  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  .senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  President  pif.  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  every  .Viember  of  this  body 
shares  the  feelings  which  have  been  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell s  colleague.  Senator  Talmai^ce.  and 
by  others  who  have  spoken  on  this  mat- 
ter today 

May   I   say.   also,   that   I   am   not   on 
my    feet   at    the   moment    to   deliver   a 
eulogy    I  simply  wish  to  express  the  hope 
tnat  before  too  long,  as  a  result  of  the 
treatments  which  our  colleague  will  re- 
ceive, he  will  be  fullv  recovered  and  able 
to  a.ssume  to  the  fullest  extent  his  chair 
as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  bodv  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice  President    and 
his  funcfons  as  the  chairman  or  mem- 
ber of  the  various  committees  on  which 
he  serves    It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
in    the    meantime    he    will    continue    to 
i?ive  us  the  inspiration,  the  advice,  and 
the  counsel  which  mark  him  so  much  a 
man  apart  and  yet  a  man  among  us. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  delit;hted  to  know 
that  the  doctors  have  told  him.  despite 
the  treatmenus  which  he  is  now  under- 
taking, that  he  should  remain  on  the 
job  as  much  as  possible 

I  am  also  happy  to  note,  of  cour.se— 
althouiih  not  surpri.sed— that  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  have  to  undertake  these  treat- 
ments. Senator  Russell  kept  the  pledtie 
he  made  to  the  pe jple  of  his  State  and 
notified  them  immediately,  .so  that  there 
•vas  no  room  and  no  time  for  rumors  to 
spring  up  and  be  distributed  about 

So  our  prayers  go  out  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell in  the  hope  of  his  full  recoverv.  be- 
cause he  IS  one  man  whom  v,e  verv 
much  need  in  this  body 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Let  me  say  that 
Senator  Ru.3sell  is  on  duty  todav'  iiav- 
'n^j  taken  treatments  over  the  weekend  at 
Walter  Reed  Hjspital  He  expects  to 
continue  to  perform  his  duties  as  long  as 
he  IS  physically  able  to  do  so— which  we 
hope  will  be  a  long,  long  time  in  the 
future 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senator 


from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  another  i 
minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  will  -he 
Senator  :rom  Georgia  vield' 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetls  the 
distinguished  ma.iority  whio 

M;  KENNEDY  Mr"  President  whe-i  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1963.  I  heedrcj 
some  worthwhile  advice  that  mv  oldei 
brother,  Pre.sident  Kennedy.  K'a\e"  to  m. 
which  was  to  uo  down  and  \isit  witli  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georuia  M' 
RU.SSELLV  My  brother  said  that  I  could 
i-'ain  from  Senator  Russeli  .some  impn  -- 
slons  about  conduct  in  the  Senate  ,n 
insir^ht  Into  Its  workings  and  its  fuiK-- 
t'ons.  and  thereby  obtain  a  better  pra-) 
'f  it.s  direction  and  purpose. 

Mr  President.  I  did  .seek  out  Sonat,  -■ 
Russell,  and  he  was  extremelv  kind  aid 
generous  in  taking  his  time  to  talk  in 
me  Tile  time  I  .^pent  with  him  was  ui- 
foimatlve  and  delightful  and  amonu  liw 
most  profitable  I  have  .spent  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  gained  from  that  experience.  One 
01  the  things  I  gained  was  an  earlv  reali- 
zation of  and  considerable  rrspect  a'  d 
admiration  for  the  character  of  this  di-- 
t^lnguished  Senator  who  represents  h  s 
State  and  the  Nati.ni  so  well. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Sei- 
.itur  fiom  Georgia  and  I  have  looked  .-t 
the  issues  in  different  ways  and  with  d  i- 
ferent  lights  and  have  uken  diflerti  t 
sides;  but  I  realized,  and  I  think  th.v 
everyone  who  has  come  to  the  Senu. 
realizes,  that  Senator  Ru.ssei,l  estab- 
liihed  a  true  .senatorial  code  of  conduc 
that  he,  perhaps  .is  much  as  anyone  ei  — 
ever  has,  is  attuned  to  the  spirit  in  tho 
body  He  characterizes  all  that  all  .f 
us  believe  the  Senate  should  be. 

.Mr  President,  his  contributions  to  this 
body,  and  to  the  country,  have  been  and 
will  be  written  in  the  hlstorv  books  tie 
has  establi.shed  a  tradition  and  a  to:;.^ 
which  will  continue  for  manv  vears  b.  - 
yond  the  time  of  his  service  to  the  S^-i- 
ale 

This  past  Saturday,  it  was  my  opp.^:- 
t unity  10  visit  at  length  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  and,  as  I  alwavs  am 
I  was  benefited  and  lifted  up  by  our 
conversation.  His  spirit  is  excellent  his 
determination  firm,  and  I  believe  ;ie 
has  the  ability  to  win  this  struggle 

So  I  rise  and  join  my  colleagues  r; 
paying  a  spe<ial  word  of  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  What  has  beer, 
significant  here  this  afternoon  has  bee.i 
the  tone  of  the  comments,  the  rec.'irjni- 
tlon  that  Senator  Russell  is  a  fighter 
for  the  things  in  which  he  believe- 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Senate. 

Now  that  he  has  one  of  the  hard  ai.d 
difficult  fights  of  his  life  ahead  of  hiiii 
I  am  sure  he  will  give  his  full  ener?ie.-. 
efforts,  and  enthusiasm,  which  have  been 
SD  charactenstic  of  lus  .service  in  ths 
body  and  to  the  Nation,  to  overcom'^  'is 
illne.ss. 

Mr.  TALMADGE    I  thank  mv  distin- 
guished  friend   from   -Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  .senior   Senator    from    Idaho 
Mr.  Church  > 

Mr   CHURCH.  Mr   President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  much. 
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No  maji  can  claim  greater  stature  in 
the  Senate  than  Dick  Russell;  long  rec- 
ognized as  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
South,  he  also  has  been,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  a  great  Senator  of  the 
United  States 

The  whole  country  has  reacted  to  the 
news  of  his  illness  with  genuine  grief,  I 
know  that  his  is  going  to  be  a  hard  fight, 
but  as  one  who  suffered  a  malignancy  20 
years  ago  and  found  a  cure  through  deep 
therapy,  I  simply  want  to  say  it  need  not 
be  a  hopeless  fight. 

I  shall  not  only  pray  for  his  recovery, 
but  I  shall  do  so  with  hope  that  he  will 
eventually  conquer  his  malady  and  come 
back  again,  with  his  health  restored,  for 
further  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distln- 
uui-shed  friend  from  Idaho. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iin.inimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distineuished  minority  leader. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  it  is 
probably  more  than  25  years  that  I  first 
came  to  know  Dick  Russell  quite  well. 
At  that  lime  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  companion  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  At  some  point  in 
time  during  the  session,  it  became  neces- 
.sary  to  have  the  so-called  conference 
confrontation  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  differences  in  the  bill.  I 
quickly  learned  that  in  any  kind  of  a 
tussel  vith  Dick  Russell,  you  should  be 
very  sure  that  you  had  done  your  home- 
work, because  he  always  did  his  home- 
work well,  and  there  was  nothing  in  that 
bill  as  to  which  he  was  not  forthright  at 
all  times  in  defending  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. So  I  was  enriched  by  those  experi- 
ences, and  I  think  it  had  something  to  do 
with  my  doing  my  homework,  also. 

Out  of  that  relationship,  there  ripened 
an  intense  friendship.  We  used  to  banter 
a  little,  as  we  went  along  in  life,  and  par- 
ticularly when  I  came  to  this  body.  I 
recall  when  we  had  a  discussion  out  in 
the  foyer  about  our  relative  ages.  Per- 
liaps  I  was  complaining  that  day.  He 
.said.  "What  are  you  squawking  about? 
You  are  just  in  three-cornered  pants 
compared  with  me." 

■Well."  I  said,  "my  friend  from  Geor- 
cia.  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  Con- 
uresslonal  Directory  sometime." 

After  that  there  was  no  more  discus- 
sion about  age,  because  he  discovered  I 
was  older  than  he.  And  I  demanded  that 
he  respect  his  seniors  around  here,  even 
though  my  a«e  difference  was  not  too 
^reat. 

If  I  were  to  say  one  thing  about  Dick 
Russell,  it  would  be  his  jealousy  in 
Kuarding  the  image  and  the  status  and 
the  reputation  of  this  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  did.  in  season  and  out;  and 
i:lory  be  his  name  that  he  had  much  to 
do,  I  think,  with  preserving  the  status  of 
this  body  and  the  respect  of  the  people 
lor  it. 
Long  ago  someone  asked  me.  "Who  do 
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you  think  is  the  most  consistent  man 
among  the  statesmen  of  contemporarj' 
hlstoi-y?"  And  I  puzzled  for  a  moment. 
Finally  I  said,  "William  Jennings 
Br>'an."  I  was  asked  "Why?  '  Then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  assign  the  reasons.  I 
must  say  he  was  consistent  in  his  entire 
public  life.  But  if  I  were  to  name  a  con- 
temporary statesman  today  who  has 
been  almost  religiously  consistent  in  his 
views,  in  his  expressions,  in  his  utter- 
ances, that  man  would  be  Richard  Bre- 
vard Russell,  of  Georgia. 

The  whole  country  respects  him  even 
as  this  body  respects  him,  and  so  our 
prayers  go  with  him.  I  know  the  difficul- 
ties he  has  been  through,  because  I  have 
been  in  Walter  Reed  Ho.spital  a  good 
many  times  when  he  has  been  there.  So, 
as  hospital  inmates,  v.e  used  to  visit  back 
and  forth  and  take  a  little  comfort  in 
each  other.  I  wished  him  well  then,  and 
I  pray  for  his  recovery  now.  because  it 
is  within  the  compass  of  medical  sci- 
ence to  arrest  even  a  malignancy 

May  he  live  and  flourish  and  pro.sper 
and  do  what  he  has  said  to  me,  not  once, 
but  half  a  dozen  times,  since  this  ses- 
.sion  began,  he  wanted  to  do.  H^  said. 
"I  want  to  live  out  my  term,"  I  said. 
"Dick.  I  want  to  live  out  my  term  too. 
and  if  I  can  give  you  some  comfort  and 
assistance,  I  shall  do  .so."  And  the  same 
words  of  comfort  came  from  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Talmadge> 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  and  prayer  that  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, will  find  relief  and  ^^peedy  recovery 
from  a  serious  ailment  which  has  plagued 
him  for  several  years. 

Few  people  could  have  carried  on  their 
work  as  usual  as  our  friend  Dick  Rus- 
sell has  in  spite  of  his  lung  condition. 
This  is  so  typical  of  the  courageous  and 
dedicated  person  he  is. 

If  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
friends  will  help  his  health  situation,  he 
could  not  help  but  get  well  soon.  No  one 
in  the  Senate  in  my  time  has  more  friends 
and  admirers  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia, 

I  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  recover 
from  this  illness  and  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come. 


THAT    POWERFUL    MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
the  United  States  today  is  the  world's 
largest  military-industrial  complex.  Our 
Armed  Forces  total  more  than  3.605.000 
men.  We  have  more  than  6.000  military 
bases  within  our  borders.  More  than 
1.531.000  American  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned in  more  than  350  additional  in- 
stallations in  Western  Europe,  Asia. 
Africa,  and  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Ten  percent  of  the  American  labor  force 
is  involved  in  either  military  or  defense- 
related  employment.  Approximately  22,- 
000  of  our  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations are  prime  military  contrac- 
tors, while  more  than  100,000  firms  con- 
tribute some  type  of  output  to  defense 
production. 


The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est exporter  of  munitions.  Our  annual  ex- 
penditures for  defense  purposes,  so 
called,  far  exceed  the  total  amount  .spent 
for  welfare,  education,  and  poverty  pro- 
Kiams. 

Still,  the  pressures  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  for  costlier,  more  intri- 
cate defense  systems  go  on— the  most 
recent  examples  being  the  proposed  ABM 
system,  which  will  cost  anywliere  from 
S6  billion  to  more  than  SI 00  billion  and 
be  ob.solete  before  completion,  as  were 
all  missile  systems  already  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  S19  billion. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  our  cities,  where 
approximately  "0  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion live,  are  suffering  and  in  deep 
trouble.  Some  of  the  largest  have  been 
termed  dying  cities.  Crime,  concesiion, 
.squalor,  misery,  and  pollution  of  the  air 
our  people  breathe  are  jirevalent  in 
nearly  every  .American  city,  Ther*-  are 
shameful  slum  areas  which  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  At  the  .same  lime, 
the  military-industrial  establishment  is 
given  a  virtual  blank  clieck  lor  more  Kuns 
and  more  armaments  with  hardly  a  seri- 
ous thought  !-iven  as  to  whether  these 
are  actually  needed  for  our  defen.se 

Few  American?  question  the  need  for 
maintaining  our  armed  stren-th  in  .-uffi- 
cient  size  and  quality  to  guarantee  our 
.-ecurity.  h\\  .American.^  want  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  be  the  strongest 
nation  that  ever  existed  under  the  bend- 
inv  .sky  of  God.  However,  that  ;.s  not  lo 
say  that  we  should  continue  to  .<-pend 
money  for  armaments  we  do  not  need 
We  must  not  condone  waste  and  ineffici- 
ency in  the  purchasing  of  tho^e  arma- 
ments, nor  ignore  the  deKteriou«  iffect.s 
of  the  power  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  on  our  .societv. 

On  January  17,  1961.  3  days  before 
he  left  office.  President  Eisenhower  lum- 
.=elf  a  product  of  the  American  military 
system,  startled  Americans  by  forth- 
rightly  speaking  out  about  the  dangers  of 
the  "military-industrial  comnlex." 

President  Eisenhower  warned; 
This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
est.'\blishment   .Tnd  a   large  arms   industry  is 
new  in  .Americr.1^.  experience 

He  said  its  "total  influenc?.  economic. 
political,  even  spiritual,  is  felt  in  everv 
city,  statehouse.  every  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  President  Ei.senhower 
in  his  farewell  telpvision  and  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  American  people  uttered  a 
.somber  warning  of  the  power  and  arro- 
-'ance  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
as  a  threat  to  our  free  institutions  and 
our  American  tradition  and  way  of  life. 

Yet.  as  cur  military  jx  wer  and  our 
Defense  Establishment  have  rapidly  ex- 
panded. Americans  uenerally  have  '-Mven 
.scant  consideration  to  the  social  and  po- 
litical implications  of  a  hufze  military 
establishment  on  a  democratic  .society; 
of  the  economic  overdependence  on  Fed- 
eral contracts  for  a  community  en'jaued 
in  defense  production;  of  the  possibility 
that  somehow  basic  .American  values  and 
attitudes  are  being  subtly  perverted  or 
destroyed. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I 
report  it  is  taken  for  granted  in  Wash- 
ington and  among  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  that  when  an  offi- 
cer of  our  Armed  Forces — a  commander 
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or  captain  In  the  Navy,  a  colonel  or  a 
general  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  or  Ma- 
rlriejv — retires  following  20  years  nr  some- 
what more  of  active  service  to  receive  the 
i?enerous    retirement    pay    for    the    re- 
mainder uf  his  life,  this  former  officer  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  his  forties  or  fairly 
early  fifties.  Immediately  announces  that 
he  is  now  a  vice  president  or  technical 
adviser    or    occupyin«    some    extremely 
hUh  .salaried  official  position  of  a  well- 
known  corporation  thrivinij  on  so-called 
defense  contracts    More  than  3.600  for- 
mer officers  of  our  Armed  Forces  imme- 
diately following  their  voluntary  retire- 
ment  became  associated   with  corpora- 
tions   of    this    huge    mjJitary-mdustrlal 
complex  at  high  salaries    Of  these  offi- 
cers,  more  than  2.000  were  colonels  or 
generals  In  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines,  and  captains  or  admirals  in   the 
Navy    In  addition,  approximately    1  600 
majors   and    lieutenant    colonels   of    the 
Army.  A;r  Force,  and  Marines  and  com- 
manders  (),••    lieutenant   commanders   of 
the  Navy  retired  and  immediately  were 
givert  lucrative  positions  ;n  corporations 
with  fat  contracts  for  defense  work    All 
this  Is  aci  commonplace  and  routine  that 
the  slogan  "Join  the  Nav^r  and  see  the 
world  '  should  be  supplanted  by  •become 
an  officer  In  Uncle  Sam  s  Armed  Forces, 
retire  with  a.ssured  income  after  20  years, 
and  become  a  captain  of  industry 

Doubtless,  arrangements  had  been 
made  before  they  announced  their  re- 
tirement and  placed  their  uniforms  In 
mothballs  May  I  pause  for  a  moment 
while  I  wipe  a  tear  over  the  plight  of  Gen 
Curtis  LeMay.  who  lost  hLs  $50,000  per- 
year  industrial-military  complex  Job 
when  he  became  George  Wallaces  candi- 
date for  Vice  President. 

Before  World  War  11  the  military  held 
an  honored   but  not   a   primary   rnle  m 
our    society    and    in    the    policymaking 
functions  of  Goverrunent.  Since  World 
War  II  and  the  advent  of  the  cold  war 
the  rapidly  Increasing  influence  of  the 
military  establishment  and  iLs  allies  in 
that  huge  portion  of  the  industrial  es- 
tablushment    dedicated   to   huge   proflt.s 
from  war  contracts  has  brought  forth  a 
new  element  in  American  life    Never  in 
our   history  have   we  had  such   a  pro- 
longed  period  of  involuntary  conscrip- 
tion   Never  m  our  history  havp  we  de- 
voted for  such  a  sustained  penod  of  time 
such   a   large   percentage   of   our   gross 
national  product  on  expenditures  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Never  in  our  history  have 
the  voices  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
carried  such  weight  in  the  formulation 
of  our  national  and  our  foreign  policy, 
and  ;n  many  of  the  basic  in.stitutions  of 
our  society 

It  is  high  tmie  that  Americans  re- 
consider just  what  are  our  national 
goaLs,  the  priorities  that  should  be  es- 
tablished toward  reaching  them,  and  the 
role  that  the  military  should  play  in  that 
context. 

As  more  Americans  become  concerned 
over  the  possible  dangers  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,  certain  facts  emerge. 
As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union 
in  population  and  one  of  the  foremost 
industnal  States  I  am  doubly  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  military  spending  and 
the  military-mdustrlal  complex.  Last 
year   Ohio   corporations    received   more 


that  11,600  million  of  the  miliUry  con- 
tract pie.  an  amount  exceeded  only  in 
five  other  States.  Those  States  were 
Texas  of  course.  California  with  its  huge 
population  and  size  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, and  the  other  three  States  were 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri. 
Many  authorities  b<'lleve  the  exist- 
ence of  this  minhty  military-industritd 
complex  may  result  in  a  .setback  for  in- 
dustrial divf-rsiflcauon.  Furthermore, 
the  gigantic  op«^rations  of  industry 
whose  .sole  baslne.ss  is  production  of  ma- 
terials for  war  and  destruction  is  un- 
doubtedly draining  off  the  resources,  the 
brains,  and  the  skilLs  that  are  actually 
needed  to  cure  our  domestic  ills  and  to 
develop  industry  which  will  be  more 
meamnKful  in  respect  to  our  long-term 
economic  ifrowth 

Unfortunately.  Pentagon  propagan- 
dists frikfhteninR  the  public  with  utterly 
false  claims  of  threatened  destruction 
from  Communist  China  and  pre.ssuring 
for  the  need  of  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  defensive  ABM's  are  a  current 
example  of  con.sciencele.'is  public  rela- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  war  profiteers. 

The  pre.sence  of  the  defense  complex  In 
a  community  often  inhibius  or  sets  back 
needed  social  reform  In  many  areas  of 
the  Nation  a  situation  has  been  created 
whereby  the  local  economy  would  virtu- 
ally collapse  If  major  military  or  .so- 
called  defense  procurement  were  to  end. 
If  the  political  and  six^ial  attitudes  of 
a  community  do  not  conform  to  the  phi- 
Io.sophy  of  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, that  community  may  sudden- 
ly find  Itself  without  defense  contracts 
and  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  job- 
less men  and  women  hitherto  employed 
in  corporations  with  Government  de- 
fense contracts,  so  called.  An  excuse  or 
reason  seems  always  to  be  advanced  by 
Defense  Department  officials  for  their 
actions  and  decisions,  frequently  made 
without    any    preliminary    warning. 

Slowly,     imperceptibly,     and     uncon- 
sciously. Americans  are  becoming  condi- 
tioned to  the  acceptance  of  regimenta- 
tion, wiretapping,  and  .snooping  by  large 
defense-related     investigative    agencies. 
Slowly.  Americans  are  acceptinK  as  nat- 
ural an  invasion  of  their  individual  pri- 
vacy that  their  forefathers  would  have 
rebelled    against.    Unfortunately,    .secu- 
rity investigations,  background  reports, 
questloninK    of    attitudes    and    opinions 
have  become  a  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
Every  facet  of  public  life  from  politics 
to  elementary  and  .s*-condary  school  edu- 
cation to  what  IS  shown  on  motion  pic- 
ture screens  is  beginning  more  and  more 
to  be  Influenced  by  the  growing  power  of 
the    Pentagon     Our   children   are   being 
subtly  tauk'ht  not  Ui  question  the  views 
of  their  military  leaders,  but  to  accept 
them  as  gospel.  The  military  has  been 
u.orifled    on    television    and    in    motion 
pictures  to  the  point  where  it  Is  consid- 
ered   subversive    by    many    citizens    to 
criticize  the  Pentagon  or  the  actions  and 
statements  of  military  leaders. 

Through  research  and  development 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Pentagon  has  established  a  strong 
stranglehold  on  academic  research  and 
on  the  academic  establl.shment.  This 
has  become  a  real  threat  to  academic 
freedom  Through  the  power  of  research 
grants  and  defense  contracts,  there  have 


emerged  powerful  coalitions  of  interest 
to  maintain  specific  Government  de- 
fense programs — a  pervasive  economic 
influence  that  is  not  always  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation.  This  economic 
influence  undoubtedly  is  translated  into 
political  influence  in  local.  State,  and 
National  Government  Americans  have 
witnessed  this  time  after  time  over  the 
past  20  years. 

Furthermore,  it  has  laeen  proven  over 
and  over  again  that  the  unwarranted  in- 
fluence of  the  milit-ary- industrial  com- 
plex   has    resulted    in    excessive    costs, 
procurements  scandals,  and  skyrocket- 
ing miliUry  budgets.  Quite  often  taxpay- 
ers   do    not    receive    the    weapons    and 
productions   for  which   excessive  prices 
V  ere  paid  with  their  tax  dollars.  With  25 
corporations  leceiving  nearly  50  percent 
of  prime  defense  contracts,  with  impor- 
tant officials  m  the  Defense  Department 
willing  to  accept  serious  delays,  chang- 
ing project  deadlines,  and  adding  chaises 
well    above    original   estimates,    defense 
contractors  are  under  little  pressure  to 
perform   efficiently.   This   fact   and   the 
startling  lack  of  comisetition  for  defense 
contracts  have  cost  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  in  excess  of  original  estimates. 
Al.so,  unfortunately,  this  results  in  as- 
tounding inefficiency  on  the  part  of  de- 
fen.se  contractors.  It  results  in  a  small 
in"  group  of  favored  corporate  officials 
more  interested  In  promoting  new  busi- 
ness and  acquiring  new  contracts  than 
in  successfully  completing  obligations  of 
c<intracts  entered  into  previously.  As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin   Mr.  Proxmire),  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
recently  pointed  out.  there  is  no  ade- 
quate machinery  either  In  the  executive 
or  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
to  control  the  total  amount  spent  or  the 
way  in  which  military  funds  are  dis- 
bursed or  not  to  adequately  supervise  the 
operations  of  this  huge  broadbased  mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

Defense  Department  officials  have  for 
years  given  only  lip  service  or  Ignored 
with  impunity  laws  such  as  the  Truth- 
in- Negotiating  Act  in  connection  with 
defense  contracts  The  slightest  exam- 
ple of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  welfare 
payments,  or  some  maladministration  in 
an  antipoverty  program,  or  the  payment 
of  high  salaries  to  employees  immedlat^"- 
ly  becomes  front  page  news.  Maladmin- 
istration should  always  be  exposed. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that,  like  Moses 
on  Mount  Horeb,  one  is  treading  on  holy 
ground  if  properly  denouncing  the  op- 
erations and  power  of  the  militar>'-in- 
dustrial  complex. 

Mr  President,  it  is  Ironic  that,  with 
a  supply  of  weaponr>'  that  could  destroy 
the  world,  we  occasionally  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  Goliath  facins  David— 
a  giant  .so  laden  down  with  armaments 
that  we  cannot  respond  to  militar\-  inci- 
dents where  only  minor  amounts  of  force 
or  deterrence  are  required.  This  was 
clearly  the  case  during  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo,  when  our  nearest  warplane.';— 
some  less  than  half  an  hour  flying  time- 
could  not  come  to  its  defense  or  make 
an  adequate  demonstration  over  inter- 
national waters  because  they  were  laden 
with  nuclear  weapons  only  and  unable  to 
exert  the  minor  force  of  tactical  weapons 
necessary  to  rescue  the  Pueblo,  as  the 
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changeover,  it  is  said,  would  have  con- 
sumed another  hour. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  de- 
fense spending  has  grown  out  of  control. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  to  write  Its 
own  ticket  and  dictate  its  own  terms  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  pervasive 
threats  to  our  Republic  and  to  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
clear  that  our  national  security  depends 
not  only  on  awesome  military  power  but 
also  on  the  strength  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  on  the  wholesomeness  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  A  much  greater 
effort  than  ever  before  must  be  made 
to  bring  the  mad  armaments  race  under 
control  and  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

I  report.  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Senate  I  voted  against  the 
Defense  Department  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  appropriating  $71,800 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  This  was  the  larg- 
est single  Defense  Department  appropri- 
ation bill  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
It  was  larger  by  some  billions  of  dollars 
than  any  single  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  at  any  time  during  World 
War  II.  I  considered  there  was  at  least 
$8  billion  utterly  and  uselessly  wasted 
included  among  the  items  in  that  bill. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  for  fiscal  1970 
will  call  for  spending  of  even  more  tax- 
payers' money. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report    on    Reapportionment    or    an 
Appropriation 

\  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
prl.itlon  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
it'T  'Salaries  and  expen.ses,"  Agricultural  Re- 
sp.irch  Service,  have  been  apportioned  on  a 
ti.i.si.s  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
si:pplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Exempted  by  the  President 
From  Certain  Provisions  of  Their  Ap- 
propriation Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
lei.se.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  appropria- 
-.lons  exempted  by  the  President  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Department's  Appro- 
iruition  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
jri.itlons. 

P.FPORT  OF  Value  of  Property.  Supplies,  and 
Commodities  Provided  by  the  Beslin 
M.^gistrat 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Doiense.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
prfvidcd  by  the  Berlin  Magistral  for  the 
q.;arter  ended  December  31,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Department  of  the  Army  Con- 
rRACTs  FOR  Military  Construction 
Awarded  Without  Formal  Advestiskmknt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
•.h»  Department  on  contracts  for  military 
construction  awarded  without  formal  adver- 
tisement for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


I 


Proposed  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  broaden  the  definition  of  bank  holding 
companies,  and  for  other  purposes  i  with  an 
accompanying  papen :  to  the  Committee  on 
BarUclng  and  Currency 

Report  of  Federal  Communications 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  34th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  City  Council, 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  First  An- 
nual Rei>ort  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation   Relating  to   Income 

Tax  Treatment  of  Certain  Distributions 

Pursuant  to  the  Bank  Company  Holding 

Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  income  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying F>ap>er;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed    Increased    Participation    by    the 
United  States  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment   Association,    and    for    other    purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Payment  of  Travel  Expenses  in 
Connection  With  Possible  Employment 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propKJsed  legislation  to  amend  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  applicants  Invited  by  an 
agency  to  visit  it  in  connection  with  p>os- 
sible  employment  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  fiscal  year  1968. 
Department  of  Agriculture  dated  March  20, 

1969  (withr  an  accompan3rlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  donation  of  surplus 
mercury  for  educational  and  public  health 
purpoees,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  March  21,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  Program  for  Screwworm 
Eradication,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
dated  March  20,  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report,);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  follow-up  review  of  per 
diem  payments  to  prospective  crew  members 
of  ships  under  construction  in  New  Orleans. 
La.,  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  March 
24,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the   Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  policies  and  prtx-edures  for 
recommending  emergency  area  designations 
by  the  Farmers  Home  .Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  March  24. 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Third-  and  Sixth-Preference  Classifica- 
tions FOR  Certain  .Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence classifications  for  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By   the   PRESIDING   OFFICER: 
A  conciirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolviion 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  method  of  Judicial  review  of  convic- 
tions under  State  laws  concerning  obscen- 
ity and  pornography 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  con- 
curring: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legis- 
lation placing  the  final  review  of  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  law  involving  convictions 
for  violations  of  state  law  concerning  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  by  the  .Supreme 
Court  of  each  of  the  several  states 

"Sec  2  Upon  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  instruct^ed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Indiana 
Congressional  delegation  and  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  of  the  United  States  .Senate  and 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
"Charles  B  Kleinkort 

"Senator " 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEG- 
ISLATURE OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15.  1970.  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
will  occur.  This  event  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  year  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  South  Carolina  Tricentennial 
Commission.  On  March  6.  1969.  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  pa.ssed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemorating 
with  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  reads  as  follows, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

S.  178 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  take  such  action  as  may  he  neces- 
sary for  the  passage  -^f  H  R.  6269.  "a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina" 
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Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  one 
of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies,  was 
founded  on  March  15  1670  when  the  colun- 
ists  who  established  Us  first  permanent  set- 
tlement landed  near  the  present  site  of 
Charleston,  and 

Whereas,  the  event  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
leading  to  the  conquest  not  only  of  the  terri- 
tory of  South  Carolina  but  also  that  of  the 
other  States  which  lie  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west  as  tuT  as  the  ML-wlsslppl   River,   and 

Whereas,  the  three-hundredth  annlversHry 
of  this  even:  will  occur  In  the  year  1970  .ind 
will  be  celebrated  throughout  that  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  South  Carolina 
Tncentennial  Commission  in  ways  that  will 
serve  best  to  remind  our  people  of  their 
heritage,   and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Mendel  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina  introduced  in  the  Nlnetv- 
Plrst  Congress  H  6269  A  Bill  to  Provide  for 
the  Strlltlng  of  Medals  in  Commemoration  of 
the  Three-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Pounding  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina" 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Cmted  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  such  iictlon  as 
may  tiejjecessary  f  Jt  the  pa.ssage  of  H  R  6269 
"A  BUI  to  Provide  for  the  Striking  of  Medals 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Three-Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Pounding  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  which  was  Introduced  by 
Congressman  L  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
States  Senator  and  Congressman  from  South 
Carolina. 


REPORT  OP  .\  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted 

By  Mr  JACKSON  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  .tmend- 
ment 

S.  714  \  bill  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness.  L<:>s  Padres  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  California     Rep'    No    91    115  > 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Aj  in  e.xecutive  session. 
The   followmvr   favorable   report  of  a 
nomination   was   submitted: 

Bv  .Mr  EASTLAND  f.-om  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Charles  H  Rogovln.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
.\sslstdnce 


BILI^  .AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN 
S    1630    \    bill     for    the    relief     jf    Gurton 
Baird.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     .MURPHY      for    himself     Mr 

Tower,    Mr     P.\nnin,    Mr     Hansen. 

and    Mr     Packwoodi 

3.  1631    .\   bill    to   amend   and   supplement 

the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to  the 

furnishing  of  water  service  to  excess  lands. 

to    the   Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs 

See  the  .-emarks  of  Mr  Murpht  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     STEVENS    i  for    himself.    Mr 
TowEa,  and  Mr    Cannon  i 
S,  1632    \  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  .Act  of  1949 


as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlon.s 

iSee  the  remarks  of  .Mr    Stevens  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    MATHIAS 

.S  183.<  A  bill  Tor  the  relief  of  Stamatlos 
Ci  Stamoulls:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BAKER  (for  himself  Mr  Bei.i-- 
McN  Mr  Cnf>K,  Mr  Cooper  Mr  Cot- 
ton Mr  Dt^LE.  Mr  Dominick  Mr 
FANNIN      .Mr      CiOODELL,    Mr     GRtmN. 

Mr  GtRNEY  .Mr  Hansen,  .Mr  jAvrrs 
J.lr  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr  .Mi'RPHY. 
.Mr  Packwood,  .Mr  Pearson.  Mr 
Per(  Y  .Mr  Scott,  Mr  Thurmond, 
.ind  .Mr  Tower  i 
.s  1634  .^  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  State  and  loc-al  governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States,  to  the  rf.mmlttee  on  Plnimce 
iS»e  the  remarks  of  .Mr  Baker  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    INOUYE  (for  hlm.self    .Mr    An- 
derson   Mr    Bible    Mr    Birdick,  Mr 
'"annon    Mr    Cooper,  Mr    Dominick, 
Mr     Ea.stland,    Mr    Pong,    Mr    Frt- 
BRiGHT    .Mr    GooDELL,  .Mr    Hart,  Mr 
Hartke    .Mr    HATriEi.D,  Mr    Holij^nd. 
Mr      HoLiiNi.s      Mr      Jackson      .Mr 
JAvrrs,    Mr     Magnuson,    Mr     .Mans- 
rtELO    .Mr    Miller,  .Mr    Mondale    .Mr 
.Moss    Mr    Muskie,  Mr    Nelson,  Mr 
Pell,   .\Ir    PRfixMiRE,   .Mr    Ra.ndolph. 
Mr      .StHWEiKER.      .Mr       Scott      Mr 
Sparkman.  .Mr   Thurmond.  Mr   Wil- 
liams  of    .New   Jer>!ey     .Mr     Varbor- 
ouoH.   Mr    Young  of   North  Dakota. 
and  -Mr,   Young  of  Ohio) 
S   1635    A  bill  to  exempt  .\  member    jf  the 
Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat  zone 
when  such  member  Is  the   ;olp  surviving  son 
of  .i   family,  and   for  other  purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1  See  the  .-emarks  of  Mr  Inouve  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  RIBICOPP 
S  1636  \  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with  respect 
to  the  .-nterla  for  establishing  eligibility  for 
tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

1  See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Ribicoff  when  he 
intrfKluced     the    above    bill,     which     appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  .Mr    .MAG.NUSON 
S   1637    .A   bill    to   provide  additional   Fed- 
eral assistance  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction,  alteration,  or  Improvement  of  air 
carrier  and  general  purpose  .nrports.  airport 
terminals,  .ind  related  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to   the   Committee  on   Commerce 
.See   the  .-emarks  of  Mr    Magnuson   when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill    which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 
By  Mr    MONDALE: 
S   1638.    A    bill    to   amend    title   II   of   the 
Social  Security  .\ct  to  extend  from  22  to  26 
the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  ,>f  .hlld'.s  Insur- 
ance  benefits   thereunder   by  individuals  at- 
tending sch<X)l.  and  to  permit  reduced  child's 
benetlts  to  be  paid  to  Individuals  attending 
schLK>l  i.n  a  part-time  basis,   to  the  Commit'- 
tee  on  Finance 

S  1639  \  bin  to  .imend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement .Act  of  1937  to  extend  from  22  to  26 
the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of  a  child's  In- 
surance annuity  thereunder  by  Individuals 
attending  school,  and  to  permit  a  .-educed 
child's  insurance  annuity  to  t>e  paid  to  indi- 
viduals attending  school  on  a  part-time 
basis,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

S  1640  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Lily 
Prlzant  Blufsteln  and  son.  Manuel  Blufsteln: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mondalx  when  he 
introduced    the    ftrst    two    above-mentioned 


bills,   which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing i 

By  Mr    NELSON 

S  1641  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Sum 
Pan.  also  known  as  Chun  Fen; 

3  1642  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglo  A 
Mlchalopoulos;   and 

S     164,'j     A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Tin    Thi 
Wong;    to  the  Committee  on    the  Judlciar-. 
By    Mr     MATHIAS    (for    himself     .Mr 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower) 
S    1644    A  bill  to  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  grades  of   the  director  and  a-s.slstant  di- 
rectors    of    the    Marine   Corps    Band;    to    the 
Committee  on  .Armed  .Services 
By  Mr    LONG 
S    1645    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  .Andrew  ci.i; 
Yang:  and 

.S  1646  .A  bin  to  create  an  additional  Ju- 
dicial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  1647  A  bin  to  authorize  the  release  f 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  natlon.i: 
st(X-kplle  and  the  supplementaJ  stockpile:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S  1648  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addltlon.il 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  L.f 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  varn  .>' 
silk. 

S.  1649  .A  bin  to  allow  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions Ui  insurance  companies  for  reserves  re- 
quired by  State  law  for  losses  attributable  to 
riots  or  other  catastrophes,  or  attributable 
Ui  ln.solvenctes  of  other  Insurance  companies 
and 

S    1650    A    bill    to    amend    chapter    19     .; 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  double 
indemnity      coverage      under      Servicemen? 
Group   Life    Insurance    for    members   of    the 
uniformed    services    assigned    to    duty    m    ., 
combat  zone,   to  the  Committee  on  Pinan.-e 
I  See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Long    when    he 
introduced    the    ab.ove    bills,    which    app^i- 
under  sepsvrate  headings  i 
By  Mr   HOLLINGS 
S   1651     .A   bill    to   provide   for   the  strlkii:e 
of    mentals   in    commemoration   of    the   300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State    : 
South  Carolina:  to  the  Conunltlee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currencv 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself  ant; 
.Mr  Brooke  i 
S  1652  .\  bill  to  designate  certain  land.s  :;: 
the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuse 
Bajnstable  County.  Mass.  ;vs  wlldernes.s:  -j 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  \'- 
falrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hartke,  ;uid  .Mr  Harti 
S  1653  A  bin  to  .unend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  recoven-  ■■'. 
a  reasonable  .%ttorney's  fee  In  case  of  success- 
ful mainu-nance  of  an  action  for  recoven-  <.; 
damages  sustained  in  transportation  of  prop- 
erty,   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  .Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate   heading  i 
By  .Mr  HATFIELD: 
3   1654    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of    judgment     funds     of     the    Confederated 
Tribe*  of   the   Umatilla  Indian   Reservation 
to   the   Committee   on    Interior   and    Insiil.ir 
.\tTalrs 

By  Mr   JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
s   1655    \  bill  to  change  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  to  be 
employed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

By  Mr   JAVITS: 
S  1656    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miriam 
Ma  the; 

S.  1657    ..  bin  for  the  relief  of  sister  Marv 
Sylvana  (  Maria  Mattozl ) ; 

S   1658    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  MUs  Veron- 
ica D.  Canoa; 

3  1659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Gloria 
B.  Casumpang; 
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S  1660  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Vloleta 
F  Panls: 

S  1661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eufrslna 
Garrldo;  and 

S  1662.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hedva 
Halmson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1663  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  adult  education; 
t  I  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
lare. 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr     BENNETT    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Sparkman  )  : 

S   1664    A  bin  to  broaden  the  definition  of 

bank     holding    companies,    and     for    other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

s  1665.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings,  i 
By  Mr   GRIFFIN: 
S  1666    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Edward 
Regan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RANDOLPH : 
S   1667    A    bill   for   the   relief  of  Kin  Ping 
Fong; 

S  1668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsui  Pong; 
and 

S  1669  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pilippo  Se- 
bastlano  Sagllmbeni;  to  the  Committee  on 
!he  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr"  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
s   1670  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Loi  Hlng  Man; 
.s   1671.  A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Hau   Pan 
Ip: 

S  1672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lat  Huen 
[,;im;  and 

S   1673    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Muk  Hlng 
Tsui:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S  J  Res  83.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint    resoluMon    authorizing    appropriations 
■or  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
!i:>re  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
It  .stltute  of  Geography  and  History;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  See  the  remarks  cf  Mr  Fulbright  when 
!.e  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
V  hich  appear  under  a  .-eparate  heading.) 

By  .Mr    GRIFFIN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 

lott,    Mr     Bennett,   Mr.    Bible,    Mr. 

BoGGS.    Mr     Cotton.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 

Dominick.  Mr,   Eastland.  Mr.  Fong, 

Mr       Glt)ney.      Mr.      Hansen,      Mr. 

Hruska,    Mr    Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr. 

Mansfield,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr.    Mon- 

toya,  Mr,   MuNDT,  Mr,   MtJRPHY,  Mr, 

Nfl.son,  Mr    Percy,  Mr,  Prouty.  Mr. 

Randolph.      Mr       Schweiker,      Mr. 

Thurmoi«),  and  Mr.  Yoitng  of  North 

Dakota)  : 

S  J.  Res  84.  Joint  resolution  to  declare  the 

policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 

;•.-  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 

lun  Relations. 

'See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffik  when  he 
introduced  the  atxsve  Joint  resolution,  which 
nppear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  1631— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  AND  SUPPLEMENT  THE 
FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senator  Tower,  Senator  Fan- 
nin, Senator  Hansen,  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  I  introduce  a  bill  to  correct  the 
unrealistic,  uneconomic,  unjust,  and  ob- 
solete provisions  of  reclamation  law 
which  require  that  beneficiaries  of  Irri- 
gation projects  limit  their  land  holdings 
to  160  acres  per  individual. 


Basically,  the  bill  provides  the  follow- 
ing modifications  of  the  existing  law : 

First.  An  immediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  acres  in  one  ownership  eligi- 
ble for  interest-free  financing  to  at  least 
640  acres,  with  provision  for  further  in- 
crease in  the  limitation  every  10  years  if 
economic  or  technological  change.s  indi- 
cate that  an  increase  is  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

Second.  Immediate  adoption  of  the 
"Engle  formula"  which  would  provide 
that  a  landowner  with  lands  in  excess  of 
the  640-acre  limitation  could  obtain 
water  for  his  excess  lands,  but  that  in 
the  determination  of  the  price  of  thi.s 
water  to  him,  he  could  not  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  interest-free  provision  of 
reclamation  law. 

These  provisions  are  in  line  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  on  the 
acreage  limitation  problem  which  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter  and  which  reported 
its  findings  to  the  Governor  last  year. 

This  task  force  was  under  the  guidance 
01  Mr,  Earl  Coke,  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
William  R.  Gianelli,  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  were 
Burnham  Enersen,  chairman:  Richard 
D.  Andrews,  William  H.  Jennings.  James 
F   Sorensen,  and  Breckinridge  Thomas. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  report  of 
this  task  force  as  well  as  accompanying 
supporting  material  identified  as  "ex- 
hibit A,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  material  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  When  the  reclamation 
law  was  enacted  in  1902,  it  followed  the 
philosophy  of  the  earlier  homestead  laws 
in  seeking  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  land,  and  it  applied  this  philosophy  to 
the  West  by  recognizing  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  western  land  was  so  arid 
that  irrigation  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided if  settlers  were  to  be  attracted. 

Still  following  the  philosophy  of  the 
earlier  land-settlement  legislation,  the 
Congress  sought  to  direct  its  aid  to  so- 
called  family-size  farms  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  limit  of  160  acres  per  person  for 
land  which  could  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  of  1902. 
like  many  of  the  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress, was  designed  to  refiect  specific 
conditions  at  a  particular  time  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Those  conditions,  Mr.  President,  have 
changed  dramatically  during  the  past 
67  years. 

The  law  has  not  kept  pace. 

True,  it  has  received  patchwork  modi- 
fications over  the  years,  but  the  funda- 
mental provisions  still  stand  today  as 
relics  of  an  era  in  which  agricultural 
planning  was  based  mainly  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  dawn-to-dusk  farmer  and 
his  one  and  only  horse. 

It  is  certainly  understandable  and,  in 
fact,  quite  proper  that  there  is  in  our 
land  a  great  deal  of  deep  nostalgia  for 
these  one-horse  farms  from  which 
sprang  so  many  of  our  family  traditions, 


our  agricultural  knowledge,  and  our  re- 
gional development. 

But  nostalgia  must  not  blind  us  to 
reality. 

On  lands  where  old  dobbin  once  plod- 
ded his  straight  and  steady  path,  huge 
tractors  now  pull  a  variety  of  machin- 
ery which  sometimes  seem.s  to  be  as  intri- 
cate and  sophisticated  as  the  hardware 
we  .send  to  the  moon. 

Chemists  continue  to  produce  increas- 
ingly effective  fertilizers. 

Crop  specialists  announce  new  tech- 
niques almost  daily. 

Tlie  effect  is  that  the  so-called  family 
farms  and,  in  fact,  all  of  our  farms  are 
faced  with  the  stark  fact  that  they  sim- 
ply cannot  operate  at  top  efficiency  under 
programs  and  procedures  designed  for 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  otlier  words,  if  a  farmer  is  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  today's  expen- 
sive new  machiner>-  and  the  advanced 
technolog>'  which  is  available  to  him.  he 
must  have  greater  flexibility  and  .'^cope 
than  is  provided  to  him  under  the  160- 
acre  limitation. 

This  fact  is  demonstrated  clearly  in  the 
material  contained  in  the  task  force  re- 
port and  "exhibit  A."  so  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  it  any  longer  at  this  time. 

Instead.  I  want  to  point  out  briefly 
but  most  emphatically  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  coin,  too,  and  it  is  the 
way  in  which  the  consumer  is  affected 
by  those  regulations  which  impede  bu.'^i- 
nesslike  farming  operations 

According  to  experts  who  have  studied 
this  matter,  the  cost  per  acre  of  oi^erat- 
ing  a  farm  unit  of  160  acres  is  usually 
much  higher  than  for  larger  units. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  that  the  costs 
to  the  small  farmer  are  higher,  and  he,  in 
turn,  must  pass  along  these  greater  costs 
to  the  consumer 

I  want  to  .stress  this  point  as  strongly 
as  posible  for  it  is  very  definitely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer,  too.  that 
remedial  action  be  taken  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  stating  that  although  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  the  goals  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  siJecific  language. 

Rather.  I  am  presenting  this  proposed 
legislation  as  a  starting  ;x)int. 

It  is  a  good  starting  point  .since  it  was 
prepared  by  a  group  of  knowledgeable, 
sincere  individuals,  but  I  know  that  other 
approaches  and  other  formulae  have 
been  suggested,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
some  of  these  other  possibilities  might  be 
desirable  to  make  this  measure  effective 
in  areas  confronted  by  special  problems. 

These  things  can  be  worked  out 

The  important  consideration  is  that 
we  start  to  work  on  the  overall  problem 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  toward  this  end 
I  shall  ask  that  action  on  my  bill  be 
expedited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1631  •  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  furnishing  of  water  service  to 
excess  lands,  intioduced  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived,   read    twice    by    its    title,    and 
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referred   to  the  CommJtt*^  on   Int^-rlor 
and  Insular  AiTalrs 


EjtHiBrr   A 

R£I>ORr     or     THE     O.VEHNORS     r*riK     FOIICI     ON 

rH«  AcuAGE  L:»«rr*nf  N  Pr.  .hi.eu 
(By  Earl  Coke.  State  of  CallforniA  cllr<'c*.)r  of 
department  of  apiculture,  and  W!,;i-iii:  R 
OlaneUl.  State  of  California  director  of  de- 
partment of  water  reaources  ) 

J\N'   ARf   4     l-(6fl 

R«   Acreage  Llmltatl.jn   Task    F'jrce 

Hon    Ronald  Reaga.v 

Gotp'TKTT  of  Califnrnia. 

Statif  Capitol.  Sacramento    Caltf 

DxAB  OovcaNiiK   Rcacan     This  Task   Force 
was  appointed  by  you   In  April.   1967  to  for- 
mulate and  submit  to  y»"ju  recommendatlona 
for  possible  modification  of  the  acreage  lim- 
itation   provlslona    of    Federal    RerUmatlon 
Law     The    members    of    'he    Ta.sk    Force    are 
Richard    D     Andrews    r,t    Fresno     Burnham 
Enersen   of   San   Francl.sco    W!::iani   H    Jen- 
nings   of    San    Dtego     Jamea    F     .S«iren.sen    .f 
Vlsalla.  and  Breckinridge  Thomas  of  Fresno 
After   careful   study   and    conslderatlcpn   of 
the  matter    In  the  cours*  of  which  we  have 
enjoyed    the    excellent    ox^peratlon    and    a^ - 
«l3taac«  of  Director  William  R    OlaneUl  and 
Chief.  Cijunael   P    A    Towner  of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources.  Director  Earl  Coke 
and  Economic  Advisor  Elmer  W    Brain  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture    and   Professor  .if 
Agricultural  Economics  J    Herbert  Snyder  of 
the    University    of    California    at    Davis,    to- 
gether  with   several   of    their   colleagues,    we 
have  concluded  our  assignment  and  submit 
this  report    which  la  unanimous 

rHE  aA.IK     LAW 

The  basic  Reclamation  Law  was  adopted 
by  t.'-.e  Congress  up<-n  recommendation  of 
President  Theodore  Roocevelt  in  1903  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  encouraging  and  faclU- 
tatlriit  '.he  settlement  and  development  'jf  the 
vast  areas  of  public  lands  In  the  seml-artd 
regions  '.<f  the  Western  dtatea  i  Act  of  June 
IT  1902.  32  Stat  388  43  US  Co«le  391  i  The 
act  provided  for  the  development  of  Irriga- 
tion water  suppUea  and  for  the  sale  of  such 
water  to  the  settlers  on  the  Und 

Taking    a   precedent    fnjm    the   homestead 
laws,  the  act  provided  that  no  person  could 
m.ike  an  ^ntn.'  upon  public  land  within  any 
reclamation    project   In    excess   of   the    limit, 
to    be    established    by    the    Secretary     repre- 
senting     •    •    .    r.he    acreage    which.    In    the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  reasonably 
required  for  the  support  .jf  si  family"     S  4i 
The  Set.retary  was  also  required  to  establish 
the    iiniount    of    the   charges    to    be    paid    by 
the  entrymen  and  private  landowners  In  not 
exceeding  ten   annual   lnstaUment«  so  as   to 
return  u.>  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  project  ■  (  4  i 
I  The  ten  years  have  since  been  Increased  to 
forty   years     43  US    Code  485b  | .   plus  a  ten- 
vewj-     development     period     |43     US      Code 
485r     1    Ttiere  was  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  none  Is  charged,  upon 
the  deferred   l.istallments    Section   5   of   the 
act  provided,  among  other  things,   that  pri- 
vately held  land  within  a  project  area  could 
not  receive  a  right  to  use  water  for  more  than 
160  acres  In  any  one  ownership 

Thus,  the  essence  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1902  .Act  with  regard  to  private  land  was  that 
the  private  landowner  could  obuin  water  for 
no  m..>re  than  180  acres  from  the  project,  and 
In  return  he  was  obligated  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  construction  costs  In  Interest-free  an- 
nual installments  over  a  period  of  years  It 
has  frequently  been  said  that  the  interest- 
free  financing  of  construction  coau  repre- 
8ente<l  a  governmental  subsidy  m  favor  of 
the  private  landowner  The  160-acre  limita- 
tion provision  conflned  the  enjoyment  of  this 
subsidy  to  tracts  of  not  more  than  160  acr-'s 
m  a  single  ownership  The  acreage  limita- 
tion as  applied  to  private  lands  wbs  the  c/utd 
pro  quo  for  the  flnancial  assistance  afTorded 
by  the  freedom  from  an  Interest  burden  on 


the  deferred   Installments  of   the  repayment 
•bllgatlon 

.\nother  provision,  added  several  years  later 
but  Itself  now  ancient.  Is  that    regardless  of 
whether  It  has  ever  received  Federal  project 
water  in  the  past    land  In  excess  of  ISO  acres 
per  owner  wUhln  a  Reclamation  project  loses 
any  right  to  receive  project  water  when  sold, 
before  one-half  of  the  construction   charges 
against  such  land  are  fully  paid.  If  the  sale 
price  of  the  land  Is  not  specifically  approved 
by    the   Secretary   of   the    Interior   Ui   ensure 
tliat  It  does  not  reflect  any  Increase  In  value 
attributable  to  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect i  Omnibus  Adju.stment  Act.  May  28,  1936, 
44  Stat   636   Set-  46    43  U  S   C.ide  423e  i    Thus' 
any   buyer  of     excess   land,"  no   matter  how 
small    an   operator   he    himself   may    be    may 
U)se  the  right  to  Pedersl  project  water  If  he 
pays  a  price  which  might  include  Increments 
of   value    attributable   to   the   availability   of 
Federal   proje.:.t   water    Tills  is   the  so-called 
an'J-specuiatlon'    pnnlslon     It    might    also 
be  caJle<l   the     anti-sale'    provision,   for  obvi- 
ously If   imposes  a  severe  restraint  upon  the 
sa.e   of  such   lands    Ni-)   landowner   wants   to 
sell    his    land    for    ,efis    than    he    know^s   It    is 
wr)rth.  and  no  buyer  wjints  Vj  pay  full  value 
If  after  he   buys   the   land   he  cannot  obtain 
the    water    neces.sary    for    Its    use     In    conse- 
quence   sales  are  lmpe<led    Furthermore,  the 
provision  u  unfair  because  the  owner  of  the 
excess    land    has    usually    paid    assessments 
levied  upon  the  land  to  pay  for  the  Federal 
water  supply,    yet   .^e   Is   forbidden   from   re- 
couping such  costs  as  part  of  his  sale  price. 

ItmuKaT-nxK    riNA.N.-INO    as    a    riNANCTAL 
SUBSIDY 

The  privilege  of  paying  construction  costs 
of  a  project  on  a  long-term  installment  basis 
without  paying  Interest  on  the  deferred  In- 
stallment   ba.sls    without    paying    interest   on 
the    deferred    Installments   does    represent    a 
substantial    rlniinclal    subsidy     The    govern- 
ment borrows  the  money  to  biuld  the  project. 
and  pays  interest  .jn  the  resulting  debt,  but 
the  land-owner  pays  no  Interest  on  the  de- 
ferred Installments  us  he   (through  his  local 
irrigation  district)  repays  the  government  for 
hjji  share  of   the  cost  of  the  project    If  one 
assumes    that    the    ijovernment's    borrowing 
rate  is  4  "   per  yeiir  and  that  the  Installments 
extend    over    a    forty-yenr    period,    then    the 
landowners     obligation     to     reimburse     the 
government  for  the  irrigation  portion  of  the 
constn-ictlon    cost    in    annual.    Interest-free 
Injitallments  over  the  forty-year  period  has  a 
present   value   to   the   government   of  about 
.■>0  -    of  the  total  obligation.  In  other  words. 
the   landowner's  ohlicatlon   to  pav   a   certain 
sum  of  money  in  forty  equal  annual  install- 
ments   wttfiout    Interest    has   u    present    eco- 
nomic worth  of  about  one-half  of  that  of  an 
obligation    to   pav    the   same   annual    Install- 
ments over  the  same  period  with.  Interest  on 
the  deferred  Installments  compounded  at  4  • 
per  year 

Landowners  in  a  reclamation  project   who 
take  advantage  of  these  interest-free  Install- 
ment contracts  do  not  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment   for   Its   Interest   expcn.se,    and.  to    that 
extent  the  landowners  are  not  repaying  the 
government  the  full  cost  of  the  proje<-t   Thus 
the    landowners    receive    a    substantial    and 
direct    tlnanclal    subsidy     Thev    are    getting 
the   water  supply   at   less   than    the   govern- 
ment s  actual   cost    Aa  has  been   noted,   this 
financial  subsidy  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
consideration  received  bv   the  landowners  In 
return    for   their   ^ubnll.s.slon    to   the   acreage 
limitation  provisU>ns  of  the  reclamation  law- 
Some  defenders  of  the  acreage  limitation 
provisions  contend  that  there  are  other    sub- 
sidles  '    to   landowners    In    Federal    Reclama- 
tion   Projects,    such    as    the    use    of    Federal 
credit  and  the  use  of  revenue  from  electrical 
power    sales     These    are    not    true    subsidies, 
however,   and  such   contentions  are  rejected 
uj   not  supported   by   the  facts    Interest-free 
nnanclng   ;s  the  only   true  subsidy   which  Is 
recognizable  as  a  purported  Justification  for 


the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Reclama- 
tl<in  Law 

There  Is  nothing  unique  about  govern- 
mental subsidies  In  favor  of  private  Indus- 
tries in  this  country  Such  subsidies  exist  in 
great  numbers  and  have  enormous  Impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  Tliey 
are  provided  because  a  signincant  public 
beneht  is  believed  to  flow  from  such  sub- 
sidization 

Probably  the  greatest  and  best -known  o' 
all  government  subsidies  Is  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  huge  annual  operating  deficit 
of  which  Is  paid  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  United  States  The  federal  taxpayers  pro- 
vide this  subsidy  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
use  the  malls— without  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  their  use  Another  Illustration  is 
the  public  highway  system,  portions  of  which 
are  subsidized  to  some  extent  by  use  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  Harbors,  inland  water- 
ways, airways  and  navigational  aids  are  ,ill 
supplied  to  the  operating  industries  without 
cost  because  government  policy  dictates  that 
the.se  facilities  should  be  supplied  at  gov- 
ernment expense  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
cm  use  them  The  Agriculture  Department 
.idmlnlsters  enormous  subsidies  for  farmers 
to  support  the  tigrlcultural  economy  and  pro- 
vide  the  nation  with  needed  supplies  of  Uxxi 
and  fiber  Countless  other  subsidies  exl.>~t 
and.  like  the  interest-free  financing  of  rec- 
lamation projects  costs,  they  redound  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  private  Interest  in  the 
economic  system. 

But  none  of  these  other  sub.sldles  so  far 
:is  we  know  is  restricted  in  Its  application  'jv 
;m!>ising  an  artificial  maximum  limit  up>  n 
tile  size  If  the  business  or  enterprise  which 
may  qualify  to  receive  the  full  subsidy  .r 
up<jn  the  iunount  of  the  subsidized  servi.  e 
which  any  one  person  may  use  or  recehe 
In  this  respect,  the  interest-free  financing  of 
reclamation  projects  is  absolutely  unique. 
The  benefits  of  this  one  subsidy  are  limited 
to  an  artificially  established  maximum  area 
of  irrigable  lands  In  single  ownerships. 

In  contrast,  the  postal  subsidy  is  available 
without  limit  to.  and  Is  fully  enjoyed  by.  the 
largest  mall  order  house,  the  magazine  with 
the  largest   circulation,   and   the  corporaUon 
wiTh   the  greatest   volume  of  mall   Just  ;is  it 
is  To  ,1  single  individual  or  a  small  business 
operation    There  Is  no  limit  .in  the  size  of  ,i 
business    which    may    enjoy    the    Post    Office 
subsidy,  or  on  the  extent  to  which  any  one 
business    enterprise    may    use    the    mails   at 
uniform,  subsidized  rates    No  one  Is  told  he 
may  mall  only   160  letters  or  magazines  per 
day  or  per  week   because  the  service  Is  sub- 
sidized,   nor   is   he   charged   more   for   higher 
volume    usage     Neither     Is    any    limitation 
placed  upon  the  number  of  vehicles  or  the 
dally   mileage  of   any  user  of   the  highways 
No  limitation   is  imtxjsed  upon  the  number 
of  barges  which  a  .single  barge  company  m.iv 
operate  on  our  subsidized  inland  'A-aterways 
There  Is  no  limitation  upon  the  ^unou^t  of 
acreage   In  single   ownership   which   may  re- 
ceive  the  agricultural  subsidies     (The  "crop 
allotments"  are  based   upon  each   landown- 
ers history  of  crop  production,  without  any 
maximum   limit  upon   the   area   which  may 
qualify  ) 

It  is  only  In  the  case  of  the  subsidy  to 
farmers  who  want  to  buy  an  Irrigation  water 
supply  from  a  federal  reclamation  project 
that  the  subsidy  Is  limited.  There  Is  neither 
logic  nor  Justice  in  any  such  discrimination 
In  view  .-Ji  the  huge  subsidies  available  to 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  enterprise 
in  all  other  fields  of  endeavor  througho'vit 
the  country,  this  discrimination  against 
farmers  who  receive  a  subsidy  under  the 
reclamation  laws  Is  not  only  unprecedented 
taut   unjust 

The  imposition  of  the  acreage  limitation 
upon  the  fanners  In  reclamation  projects  is 
contrary  to  the  very  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Every  business- 
man seeks  to  expand  his  operation  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  so  as  to  increase  his 
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profits  and  enlarge  his  economic  values.  A 
farmer  In  a  reclamation  project,  however,  is 
restrained  by  the  workings  of  this  artificial 
federal  law  from  expanding  his  land  owner- 
ship beyond  the  rigid  limit  imposed  by  Con- 
gress 65  years  ago.  What  jjosslble  logic.  Jus- 
tice or  public  benefit  Is  there  In  holding  a 
farmer  down  to  a  size  of  operation  which 
win  supply  only  a  bare  existence  for  himself 
and  his  family?  Why  should  a  farmer  who 
makes  a  success  of  his  business  and  who 
wants  to  expand  his  holdings  be  effectively 
forbidden  from  doing  so  by  an  antiquated 
federal  law  which  prevents  him  from  buying 
water  for  additional   land? 

Furthermore,  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
visions are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
They  are  economically  stifling.  They  are 
contra-lncentlves.  They  Impede  growth.  They 
perpetuate  "subsistence  farming"  and  In- 
hibit efficient  and  progressive  farm  produc- 
tion. They  Increase  the  coat  and  decrease 
the  quantity  of  agricultural  output  in  recla- 
mation projects.  They  aggravate  agriculture's 
financial  problems  and  tend  to  frustrate 
other  governmental  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  the  farm  economy.  They  hamper 
this  nation's  efforts  to  meet  the  future  food 
.md  fiber  needs  of  a  burgeoning  world  popu- 
lation. 

THE    ENGL*    FORMTTLA 

A  logical  aUernatlve  to  the  present  abso- 
lute limitation  would  be  to  allow  excess  land- 
owners to  be  relieved  of  the  limitation  by 
slrtng  up  the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  repre- 
.sented  by  Interest-free  financing.  Since  the 
,icreage  limitation  Is  a  limitation  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  governmental  subsidy,  there 
IS  no  basis  for  applying  the  limitation  to 
those  who  do  not  receive  the  subsidy. 

Congress  has  already  adopted  the  alterna- 
tive of  "no  Interest-free  financing,  no  acreage 
limitation"  In  a  reclamation  law  of  general 
.ippllcatlon  and  In  at  least  three  specific 
reclamation  project  authorization  acts. 

The  tteneral  law  embodying  this  principle  Is 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 
ntroduced  and  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
Clair  Engle,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  later  a  United  States 
.Senator  from  California  (Act  of  August  6, 
1956.  70  Stat,  1044:  43  U.S.  Code  422a-422)c). 
This  statute  provides  for  the  financing  of 
.^mall  reclamation  projects  under  the  general 
reclamation  laws  but.  Instead  of  requiring  all 
lands  in  excess  of  160  acres  In  a  single  o'wner- 
■shlp  to  be  sold  (or  subjected  to  "recordable 
contracts"  reqvilrlng  ultimate  sale)  In  order 
to  receive  project  "water,  this  statute  specifies 
that  interest  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  then  current  government  bond 
interest  rates,  upon  that  portion  of  the  repay- 
ment obligation  which  Is  attributable  to 
furnishing  Irrigation  benefits  to  lands  -within 
the  project  In  private  ownerships  of  more 
than  160  acres  per  person  (4S  U.S.  Code 
422e(c) ) , 

This  provision  for  the  payment  of  Interest 
In  lieu  of  the  acreage  llniltatlon  has  become 
known  as  the  "Engle  Formula."  It  Is  a  very 
simple  provision  whereby  the  benefit  of  the 
subsidy  represented  by  Interest-free  financing 
Is  limited  to  160  acres  jjer  owner,  and  Is 
denied  to  acreage  in  excess  of  160  acres  per 
owner  In  addition  to  paying  his  share  of 
the  construction  costs,  each  owner  of  more 
than  160  acres  Is  required  to  reimburse  the 
government  In  full  for  the  Interest  cost 
attributable  to  water  service  for  his  excess 
acreage  In  return  he  Is  allowed  to  keep  his 
excess  lands  and  purchase  project  water  for 
the  Irrigation  thereof. 

This  same  'Engle  FVsrmula"  has  been  In- 
corporated In  at  least  three  specific  acts 
authorizing  reclamation  projects: 

1,  The  Washoe  Project  In  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia authorized  August  1,  1966  (70  Stat. 
775 » . 

2  Mercedes  Division,  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Rehabilitation  Project.  Texas,  authorized 
April  7,  1958  (  72  Stat.  82) . 
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3.  La  Perla  Division,  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Rehabilitation  Project,  Texas,  authorized 
September  22.  1959  ( 73  Stat.  641 ) . 

Thus,  In  a  general  law  and  In  at  least  three 
special  acts  the  Congress  has  recognized  and 
applied  the  principle  that  the  acreage  limita- 
tion is  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  financial 
subsidy  represented  by  Interest-free  install- 
ment financing,  and  has  adopted  the  Engle 
Formula  whereby  excess  landowners  who 
forego  the  financial  subsidy  by  paying  In- 
terest upon  their  share  of  the  deferred  re- 
payment obligations  are  not  subject  to  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions. 

The  Engle  Formula  can  be  viewed  as  a 
corollary  to  the  "pay-out  principle."  under 
which  the  160-acre  limitation,  although  ini- 
tially applicable,  ends  when  the  construction 
charges  payable  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  are  fully  satisfied.  This  "pay- 
out principle"  was  recognized  and  applied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  more  than 
50  years.  (See  "Excess  Land  Provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Laws  and  the  Payment 
of  Charges,"  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior, 
May,  1956.)  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  Bu- 
reau only  In  recent  years,  and  Is  the  subject 
of  present  litigation  ijetween  California  water 
user  organizations  and  the  United  States  In 
United  States  v.  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company 
and  Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage  Dis- 
trict. No.  2483,  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  California. 

These  Congressional  and  administrative 
precedents,  as  well  as  the  very  cle.-xr  di'-tates 
of  logic,  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  rec- 
lamation law  should  be  amended  so  ,is  to 
permit  those  excess  landowners  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  burden  of 
the  acreage  limitation  by  paying  interest 
upon  the  portion  of  the  deferred  Installments 
which  Is  attributable  to  their  excess  lands. 
There  are  some  Reclamation  contracts, 
called  "9(e)  Contracts."  which  do  not  have 
fixed  capital  sums  to  be  paid  but  In- 
stead are  "utility-type"  contracts  calling  for 
payment  of  water  service  charges  on  a  per- 
acre-foot  basis.  Since  they  contain  no  prin- 
cipal sum  upon  which  interest  can  be  com- 
puted, they  are  not  directly  responsive  to 
the  Engle  Formula  By  a  simple  analogy, 
however,  the  principle  of  the  Engle  Formula 
can  be  applied  to  such  contracts:  As  shown 
above,  the  value  of  the  Interest-free  financ- 
ing on  a  forty-year  term  Is  roughly  equal  to 
about  50 T,  of  the  total  obligation:  In  other 
words,  those  who  pay  Interest  pay  approxi- 
mately twice  the  totaj  amount  paid  by  those 
who  do  not  pay  Interest.  Under  "utility-type" 
contracts,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  Engle 
Formula  can  be  accomplished  by  doubling 
the  water  charges  for  lands  In  excess  of  the 
established  limit  per  o-wner  for  those  who 
wish  to  forgo  the  subsidy  and  thereby  avoid 
application  of  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
visions. Thus,  for  Class  I  water  service  under 
some  current  Central  Valley  Project  Sec- 
tion 9(e)  contracts,  the  charge  for  excess 
lands  freed  from  acreage  limitations  would 
be  $7.00  per  acre-foot  instead  of  S3  50,  and 
for  Class  11  service  it  would  be  $3.00  Instead 
of  $1.50. 

ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

Although  the  early  projects  under  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  embraced  predominantly  pub- 
lic lands,  the  later  projects  have  included 
more  and  more  private  lands.  In  recent  years 
relatively  little  public  land  has  been  In- 
cluded in  reclamation  projects.  Most  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  in  California  and  elsewhere 
have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  large 
areas  of  private  lands,  already  fully  devel- 
oped for  irrigated  agriculture  and  requiring 
only  a  supplemental  water  supply,  have  been 
affected  by  federal  reclamation  projects  in 
recent  years. 

Because  of  its  latter-day  impact  upon  pri- 
vate land  holdings,  some  supporters  of  acre- 
age limitation  have  sought  to  Justify  It  as 
a  "land  reform"  measure.  Certainly  that  -was 


not  any  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  original 
limitation  provision  of  the  1902  Act.  for  that 
statute  was  aimed  primarily  at  developing 
and  settling  the  public  lands  If  "land  re- 
form" has  been  a  purpose  of  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent additions  to  the  body  of  acreage 
limitation  law.  that  purpose  has  not  been 
expressed  by  the  Congress.  "Land  reform" 
as  such  was  never  a  Congressional  purpose 
or  objective  in  enacting  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  Reclamation  Law.  It  is 
only  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  tho^e 
who  seek  some  Justification  for  perpetuating 
these  anachronistic  provisions 

If  and  to  the  extent  that  "land  reform" 
may  be  a  proper  subject  of  national  policy 
(a  question  as  to  which  we  express  no  opin- 
ion!. It  should  be  faced  squarely  and  dealt 
with  forthrlghtly  by  the  Congress  In  laws  of 
general  application  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
It  should  not  be  treated  by  implication  or 
Inference  In  laws  dealing  primarily  with 
other  matters.  And  certainly  a  subject  of 
such  national  Importance  must  not  be  read 
Into  laws  about  water  supplies  in  a  fragmen- 
tary part  of  only  about  one-third  of  our  50 
States. 

We  reject,  therefore,  any  suggestion  that 
the  acreage  limitation  provisions  are  a  part 
of  a  national  "land  reform"  policy  and  that 
they  should  be  retained  as  such. 

The  Impyosltlon  of  the  artificial  acreage 
limitation  upon  fully  developed,  privately 
owned,  already  Irrigated  farm  lands  has  cre- 
ated a  welter  of  problems,  both  economic 
and  political.  These  problems  have  been 
greatly  Intensified  by  the  dramatic  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  farming  industry  dur- 
ing the  65  years  since  the  reclamation  law 
was  first  enacted.  During  this  period,  the 
horse  has  virtually  disappeared  as  a  source 
of  power  for  the  operation  of  agricultural 
Implements,  and  in  place  of  the  horse,  vast 
numbers  of  costly  and  complicated  machines 
have  been  developed  and  are  now  a  necessity 
for  the  planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  agricultural  products.  These  machines  re- 
quire large  capital  investments  which  can- 
not be  Justified  unless  the  operating  units 
contain  a  sufficient  acreage  to  employ  the 
machines  efficiently. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors,  the 
average  size  of  farms  In  the  United  States 
today  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  what 
It  was  when  the  1902  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  optimum  size  Is  creater  than  the  average. 
We  believe  the  full  subsidy  should  be  at 
least  available  to  such  minimum  size  of 
farm  as  is  large  enough  for  operation  at 
maximum  efficiency.  What  Is  that  size? 

At  our  request,  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  caused  a  paper  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  economic  Impact  of  the  160- 
acre  limitation  upon  modern  agriculture  It 
is  entitled  "Economic  Brief  on  160-Acre  Lim- 
itation for  Irrigation  Water — Modification 
Needed  "  A  copy  Is  attached  hereto.  It  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Braun.  Economic 
Advisor  of  the  California  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  Professor  J.  Herbert  Snyder. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  with  the 
collaboration  of  several  of  their  colleagues. 
The  paper  Is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
economic  factors  involved  In  this  problem 
with  well-documented  references  to  several 
specific  areas  in  California  and  in  other 
states,  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  The  paper  con- 
cludes, among  other  things,  that  the  fixed 
160-acre  limitation  "is  grossly  outdated"  and 
that  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States 
"would  be  better  served"  if  the  limitation 
were  eliminated.  If  elimination  proves  not  to 
be  feasible,  the  paper  concludes  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  should  be  updated  and 
adjusted  to  present-day  economics  with  a 
practicable  degree  of  flexibility  to  fit  future 
conomlc  changs. 

The  Economic  Brief  points  out  that  by 
reason  of  the  need  for  capital  investment  in 
costly  machinery  and   by  reason  of   the   in- 
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rrfurd  oo«t«  :,!  farm  labor  ihf  minimum 
■^iie  '■!  efflclent  opertiilng  inlu  haa  Kr^atlv 
increased  throughout  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy Using  many  specific  illustrations  the 
brief  shows  rhat  the  cost  per  a  re  nf  operat- 
ing a  farm  unit  o!  160  acres  is  much  higher 
than  for  larger  unlta  with  the  result  that 
-he  160-dcre  unit  cannot  compete  wUh  the 
■arger  uniu  having  lower  operating  coata 
per  acre 

«n^".  ^°,'^  ^°"°*''    '■"■  "*mple.   a   farm   of 
800   to   700    *cTe«   18   required    for   maximum 
efficiency   according   to   a    1960   study   by    the 
University    of    CaJlfcmla     In    Kern' Count-, 
according  to  a  1963  study  by  the  rjniverslty 
the  aperauon  of  at  le««t  840  aort»  «  «  farm 
unit  IS  required  to  obUln  the  maximum  net 
revenue  per  acre   On  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  .i  1963  Unlvenilty  study  show, 
that  640  acres  was  the  minimum  unit  which 
could  be  operated  emclentlv    and  that  addi- 
tional economies  could  be  rewllzed   by  oper- 
aang  not  less  than   1280  acres    ts  a  unit    For 
orchard  crrjps.  such  as  peaches,  a   1963   Uni- 
versity of  California  study  indicated  that  a 
300-acre  ..nit  ..t  medium  vields  and  medium 
prices   would   barely      brealt   even   ■   and    ob- 
viously   H  substantially  larger  unit  would  be 
required    In    order    to    realize    an    operating 
profit- 

The  pattern   is  ^milar  m   other  states     \ 
.'Jeo  snrrfy  publlihe<l   by  Texas  A  ^   M   Uni- 
versity showed  that  m  the   re.xaj,  nigh  plains 
the  maximum  efficiency  for  ^  une-man  oper- 
ation   required    at    least    440    acres     In  7he 
Z  rrTr"   '"■^''   '"   ^'*''"   Wa^ington   and 
h V    w     r,"'"'*'  "'^"     '  '^«'  ^'""^y  Pt.bllshed 
bN    Washington    State    University    indicated 
■Mat   the  opumum   was    1600  acres   per   unit 
A   .966  study  published   by   Iowa  state  Uni- 
versity showed  that  in  the  highly  fertiie  area 
o.    the  State   of   Iowa,   the  cost   per   acre   for 
a  160-acre  farm  was  .ibout  62'     Utgher  than 
the  cost  per  acre  of  a  similar  operation  for 
a  farm  of  560  acres,   thus  showing   that   the 
oper.i.tor    of     the    sm^Uler    tratts    couid    not 
possibly  compete  In   the  same   markets  with 
the    operators    of    the    larger    tracts     a    1966 
study  of  Purdue  University  showed  a  .imilar 
pattern  in  West  Central  Indiana  where  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  lower  operatlne  cost 
could  not  be  .obtained  on  less  than  the  640- 
acre  units 

The  need  for  expansion  of  the  size  o' 
farm  unlt^  m  order  to  achieve  efficiency  and 
maintain  ,i  competitive  position  in  the' agri- 
cultural economy   is  emphatically  stated   In 

urV^'I^l  '•^""'-  '^^''  Report  Of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Mber     It  page  240: 

Jhese  changes  ,in  capital  requlrrments 
and  farming  technology)  not  only  mike  It 
possible  for  the  Individual  farmer  to  Increase 
his  volume  .:.'  operations— they  make  it 
neces.,arv  for  him  to  do  so  He  mu,t  •  .-pand 
hii  tnveitment  and  tnen  »precd  rv^a  over 
more  uniis  of  product  to  remain  compett- 
tive      'Emphasis  supplied  ) 

I'hi'^.  It  is  all  too  obvious  that  the  160- 
acre  limitation  Is  not  only  unrealistic  uneco- 
nomic ^nd  obsolete  but  also  grossly  unfair 
to  he  farmer  who  must  comply  with  it  The 
limit  forces  the  farmer  to  operate  a  very  In- 
efficient f.^rm  with  dispropornr-natelv  high 
costs  per  ..ere  He  :s  compelled  to  sell  h:s  crops 
in  a  market  where  he  competes,  or  tries  to 
compete    with  producers  having  much  lower 

T:t  r",  '""  '""'""?  fom  the  economies 
of  their  large-scale  operations  In  truth  'he 
160-acre  farmer  Is  in  many  .^ases  prevented 
b>  the  limitation  from  making  anv  profit  at 
all.  because  his  costs  exceed  his  gross  rev- 
enue Many  farm  families  are  forced  to  seek 
supplernental,  nr.n-farm  employment  Since 
I«t  '■;/^'^'»"^'"  ^"fsidy  is  supposed  to  ben- 
efit the  farmer  and  enable  him  to  make 
enough  profit  to  support  a  family,  it  deTea  J 

•^  rigidly   .imited   unit   from   which   he  can- 

",Xl,  ^^?  ,'?  '*"''"=^^  *  ^""^^    Tf^*     family-size 
^arm     of  I^,u  acre.s  is  ,i  ^nare  and  a  delusion 
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It    la    upproprute    to    point    our     i.er^    the 
curious   anachronism    of    thU    repressUp   ..„d 
regressive    160-acre    UmJtallon    remaining    in 
lh«   Reclamation    Laws   at    «    time    when    we 
are  faced  with  a  worldwide  population  explo- 
slon  and  dire  predictions  of  worldwide  fam- 
ine     Instead     of     ft»terlng     more     efficient 
rarm  sli-es  and  greater  pr.Kluctlon    the  Rec- 
amatlon    Laws    seek    t.,    preserve    Inefficient 
farm  unlU.  and  even  to  break   up  large  .ind 
efficient  farms   Slavish  >ulherence  lu  the  sym- 
bolic   160-acre   farm   limit   adopted   in   vastly 
different  circumstunces  tiS  years  ago  is  so  out 
•f    keeping    with    the    governments    general 
jwareness  of   chang.ng    times   and   changing 
public    needs    that   we    believe    the    Congress 
should,   and   will,   respond   to   a   demand   for 
•<     new  look  ■  at  the  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sions   It    IS   to   be   hoped    that   the   Congress 
may    be    convinced     as    we    are     that    these 
65-venr-old   rules    ire   not   only   obsolete  and 
outmcKled  but  actually  unwise  and  unsound 
in  the  present-day  ngrlcultural  economy 

The  Economic  Brief  als<-i  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  taken  from  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census  as  to  the  average 
size  of  all  farms  throughout  the  United 
States. 


March   j',,   lunu 


1910 
1964 


138  S 
351  5 


Tills    nationwide    ..verage    of    the    size    of 
operating  farms  is  one  possible  measure  of 
the  effect  of  changing  economic  conditions 
upon  the  agricultural  industry   AH  combina- 
tions of  economic  factors  are  automatically 
brought  to  bear  upon   the  determination  of 
average  farm  sizes    The  fact  that  the  average 
size    throughout    the   country    has    Increased 
from  138  5  acres  in  1910  to  over  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  j^iea.  or  351  5  acres,  m   1964 
shows    very    clearly    that   during    the    period 
since  the  enactment  of  the  160-acre  Umua- 
t.on  in   1902.  the  economics  of   the  agricul- 
tural   industry   have   caused    farmers    to   ac- 
quire larger  and  larger  holdings  and  consoll- 
cl4tc  ^mailer  holdm-s  This  plalnlv  shows  the 
impact   of    these   changing   economic   condl- 
tiotis  upon   farming  methods  and   pra'-tlces 
This  dramauc  Increase  In  the  average  size 
o.  farms  on  a  nationwide  scale  clearly  demon- 
strates the  long  overdue  need  for  ..n  adjust- 
ment of  the   160-acre  limit    If  160  acres  was 
i  reasonable  limit  for  the    support  of  a  fam- 
ily    in   1902.  when  the  .ountrvwnde  .iverage 
was   somewhat   less    than    that    figure    then 
the  present   limit  ought   to   be  increased  to 
>   Mze  which  IS  at  least  proportionate  to  the 
recorded   increase   in   the  average   farm  size 
w.nmg.iout  the  country  since  1902  The  uver- 
,".f  fono'\"  "icreased  to  over  250  percent  of 
K      ,11  ^'^'     "   ^    porportionate    increase 
should  be  applied  to  the  160-acre  maximum 
s-xe  lor  a  subsidized  reclamation  project  larm 
then  the   160-acre  Umit  would   be  increased 

-  '\    .^  ^"""^  ■'"''  ••"^-"alf  times  that  area 
I.e.,  to  400  acres. 

;..e  .,i,-a  .ouiained  in  the  attached  Eco- 
nomic Brief  demonstrate,  however  that 
e%en  400  acres  Is  not  ;>n  adequate  size  to 
obtain  efficient  ..nd  competitive  farm  opera- 
t.ons  In  mo.3t  areas  at  least  640  acres  Is 
needed,  and  more  is  required  in  some  locall- 

h«r  ^>^  "^f  '*'''  ^^'  P"'''^'^  'nterest  requires 
that  the  limit  ,lf  there  is  to  be  one,  upon 
the  number  of  acres  la  one  ownership  which 
cm  receive  the  interest-iree  fln.,ncing  should 
be  related  to  efficiency  and  economy  of  farm 
operations  and  net  to  some  symbolic  ..nd 
nrbltrary  number  of  acres  This  principle 
suhortlln  '^""^'"slon  that  the  ma.ximum 
subsidized  .-.rea  should  be  at  least  640  acres 
FXT  rwncr.  and  that  there  should  be  provision 

when'i'.l'"'^ ?'"*  '"""**  '"  '^^  maximum 
whenever  future  changes  in  economics  or 
technology  indicate  that  an  increase  is  an- 
proprlate  ^ 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  if  the 
■icreage  Umltuion  provisions  of  reclamation 
o>w  are  to  be  retained  at  all.  then  they  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  change  the  160-acre  fig- 
ure to  a  number  of  acres   which   is   consist- 


ent with  modern  requirements  for  efficient 
farni  operations  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  reappral.sal  of  that  figure  at  leas- 
every  ten  years  and  for  Its  upward  adjusi- 
ment  u,  keep  :n  step  with  future  changes  „ 
^^rlcultural    technology   and   economics 

A  change  from  160  to  640  .^.cres  Der  owii^r 
would  go  far  in  correcting  the  in'qu"' 
Which  the  rigid  160-acre  limitation  has  c^.- 
ated  as  farm  sizes  have  increa.^ed  ..nd  rap,',  ., 
requirements  and  labor  costs  have  risen  •  ■ 
the  point  where  smaller  farm  units  are  beliu. 
forced  out  of  business  and  larger  units  r; 
required  In  order  to  conduct  pn^table  farm 
ing  operations 

CONCH.7SIONS  AND  RFCO.M  ME  N  daTIONS 

vicMn^  "?''  5°"»"l"^d  «nd  unanimous  con- 
viction  of  all   of   the  member-s  .,f   vo„r  Ta"t- 

.^pLilr!,'  l''^='"^«Ke  limitation  provlslo,' 
IJ^r  R^^'"'""''""  Law  are  antiquated 
and    Obsolete    .,nd    very    much    in    n«^d       ' 

also  believe  these  provlslon.s  are  wron,;  •„ 
principle,   and  should    be  repealed  ^ 

tpon  the  assumption  however,  that  out- 
right repeal  of  these  provisions  is  not  like  ■■ 
^be  accomplished  at  an  early  date,  we  una,  - 
mously-  recommend  the  following  modlflca 
tlons  Which  we  think  will  go  far  toward  solv- 
ng  The  most  serlou.s  problems  without  ac 
Urety    "P*"""^   "''"   provisions   in   their  en- 

^niJ"?  '"^-"^diate  increa.-e  in  the  number  ■  • 
acres  in  one  ownership  eligible  for  interest: 
free  nnanclng  to  at  least  640  acres,  with  pr,  - 
vision  for  a   further  increase  in   the   Unu,- 

nni'Lf'T-'  '*■'  >'^»"  ■''  ^o=>omic  or  te'-V 
nological   changes  indicate   that   an   increase 

Uc  iXT/t"'*  ""'  ^•^"^^'^^^'^^  »-'th  the  pub- 

2^  Immediate  adoption  of  the  Engle  Fir- 

s^a  f  ZT  '""^  ?"^  '^^  --^^^^^^  limltatnn 
shaU    not    apply    in    any    existing   or    fufire 

wh/ch'a-e°.n''°^  '^"'^  '"  ^'"^'^  ownersh" 
IhMr  ,  ^"""^^  "'  ^^•^  limitation  but  on 
Share  o^^n'^H^'J  ""'"'''  ""  '"^  «'^-"^«c. 
It^ntil  ^  '  '^^'^^^^^  lnst..nments  of  con- 
struction costs  is  paid  In  full. 

Richard  D    .■\ndrews. 
William  H   Jennings 
James  F    Sorensen 
Breckinridge    Thomas 

BlT.NHAM    EnERSEN 

C/iair»Tia7i 


Economic  Brief  on  160- Acre  Limitation  for 
Irrigation    Water     Modification  Needed 

'^IZV^'n  °>,^""""  W.  Bruin,  economic  ad- 
viser. Californli  Dep.irtment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  J  Herbert  Snyder,  professor  ..r 
agricultural  economics.  Unlversltv  of  Call- 
lornla.  Davis,  wlt.^  the  collaboration  m 
professional  colleagues  named  on  conclud- 
ing page) 

ECONOMIC    PRINCIPLES    AND    CONSIDERATIONS 

Through  Its  Reclamation  Service  the 
Hmi't'^ht''T  °^P-^"'"«"t  Of  the  interior 
limit,  the  sale  or  delivery  of  water,  provldel 
by  meins  of  its  facilities  for  IrrigatKm  pur- 
poses, to  farming  operations  not  in  exceis  oi 

l^rtT^  ""'*"  ""^'*'  "*nershlp.  Except  In 
special  cases,  such  limitations  have  applied 
since  1902.  under  federal  legislation  anS  reg- 
ulations Issued  pu.-5uant  thereto 

In  enacting  the  Reclamation  Law  of  1902 
the  Congress  drew  the  160-acre  standard  for 
It  from  an  earlier  l.iw  relating  tj  homestcad- 
ing.  Homesteadlng  had  been  authorized  bv 
Me  Homestead  Act  of  1862  to  encour.ige  fam- 

vIm'^k,     '"^"'    °^    P"'""=    '«nds    then    still 
av  auable. 

Congress  adopted  the  Homestead  Act  pri- 
marily for  land  receiving  cultural  moisture 
fr:-m  natural  precipitation.  The  Reclamation 
Act  was  adopted  to  encourage  family  settle- 
ment of  public  land;,  m  the  a.-ld  West 
through  government  financed  Irrigation  proj- 
ects The  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
were  designed  to  provide  financial  Induce- 
ments in  the  form  of  low-cost  water  rates 
to  small  units  of  land  not  in  excess  of  160 
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acres,  and   to  prevent  undue  Individual   or 
speculative  gains 

Congress  no  doubt  intended  to  be  con- 
sistent in  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  and  the  Reclamation  Act.  The  im- 
jilementatlon  and  economic  impact  through 
time,  however.  Is  quite  different  for  the  two 
,icts  The  impact  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
under  the  Homestead  Act  was  ended  when 
r.wnershlp  procedures  under  it  wer«  com- 
pleted, and  ownership  in  fee  simple  granted. 
From  that  time  forward  the  owner  was  free 
to  buy  or  sell  land  In  the  open  market  as 
he  wished  Farm  sizes,  therefore,  even  In 
heavily  homesteaded  areas,  are  the  result  of 
normal  economic  forces 

The  impact  of  the  160-acre  limitation  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Act  Is  regulatory  ri- 
gidity. It  Is  not  dynamic.  It  Is  not  consistent 
with  changed  economic  conditions  through 
time  For  land  otherwise  arid  a  limitation 
established  by  Congress,  and  expressed  In 
.irea  terms  for  the  availability  and  applica- 
tion of  water.  Is  a  fixed  standard  to  be 
changed  only  by  Congress,  or  by  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  Interpretation.  None  of 
these  have  occurred  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
practical  to  be  acceptable  The  result  Is  that 
;.irmers  are  coping  with  a  regulation  that  is 
long  outdated.  The  regulation  is  inconsistent 
and  impractical  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment  In  which  it  regulates. 

In  an  economy  based  upon  profit  and  loss 
.^nd  freedom  of  enterprise,  changes  In  unit 
siiw  to  meet  changes  in  economic  conditions 
must  be  permissible.  Only  if  farm  operators, 
>oeklng  to  maximize  net  Income  returns,  have 
ireedom  tw  make  such  shifts,  can  they  adjust 
to  changes  in  economic  conditions.  If  such 
changes  are  restricted  arbitrarily  by  law  or 
bv  regulation,  inefficiencies  and  economic 
losses  result  Some  inefficiencies  and  losses 
m.n-  be  clearly  apparenti  others  may  be  hid- 
den Farmers  who  are  restricted  as  to  acreage 
are  prevented  from  adopting  optimum  tech- 
nology in  machinery  and  equipment.  Modern 
equipment  and  management  capabilities 
could  he  more  efUcienlly  combined  with 
larger  land  units.  To  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  means  that  land,  labor,  management 
and  captial  are  not  being  used  in  the  most 
efficient  combination  In  an  economic  sense 
resources  are  being  wasted,  and  the  general 
A  elfare  is  impaired 

Modern  living  standards  call  for  a  higher 
net  income  than  in  the  past.  An  adequate 
net  income  Is  conditioned  upon  a  favorable 
relationship  between  the  gross  income  from 
products  sold  and  the  production  costs  of 
such  producus  That  this  relationship  should 
be  a  favorable  one  is  v.  commonly  accepted 
r  incept  It  cannot  be  achieved  if  gross  re- 
turns are  artificially  limited  because  of  the 
Nize  of  the  producing  unit.  Nor  can  the 
relationship  be  favorable  If  unit  costs  are 
high  Unit  costs  tend  to  be  high  on  the  small 
producing  iinius  because  of  the  uneconomic 
combination  of  producing  Inputs,  as  com- 
pared to  the  more  efficient  combination  of 
producing  inputs  on  n  larger  producing  unit. 
The  160-acre  lim:t.\tion  therefore  discrim- 
inates against  those  farmers  subject  to  it. 
nie  gross  Income  of  producers  limited  by 
the  regulation  i.s  low.  ;ls  compared  with  the 
gross  income  of  producers  not  so  limited.  The 
unit  costs  are  higher  for  the  producers  so 
rejiUated  than  the  unit  costs  for  producers 
not  subject  to  the  regulation.  Net  income  Is 
impaired  by  a  relatively  low  gross  and  a 
relatively  high  cost. 
The  impact  of  the  regulation  in  a  broad 
•  i.se  IS  a  lesser  grass  Income,  a  higher  cost 
:  production,  a  lesser  total  production  of 
foixl  and  fiber  products,  and  higher  consumer 
prices  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Economic  principles  centering  around  econ- 
omies of  s?ale  apply  not  only  in  the  field  of 
aencultiiral  productioni  they  relate  to  many 
other  kinds  of  economic  activity  It  is  general 
knowledge  that  operating  structures  used  in 
manufacturing  have  undergone  a  wide  range 
■>'  changes  as  to  size  since  the  beginning  of 


the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  same  is  true 
of  transportation,  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion. Could  one  even  imagine  what  our  trans- 
portation system  would  be  like,  if  trucks  were 
limited  to  a  single  size  utilized  in  1910  or 
1920?  Could  the  regulation  of  the  size  of 
trucks  in  one  segment  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry be  rationalized  or  Justified?  To  do  so 
would  be  unthinkable 

The  160-acre  limitation  upon  producers 
served  by  federal  irrigation  projects  must  be 
modified  or  eliminated,  if  land  use  is  to  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
economic  conditions  Restrictions  on  produc- 
ers now  subject  to  limitation  need  to  be  re- 
laxed, so  that  they  may  compete  effectively 
with  producers  not  so  limited 

It  is  often  contended  that  making  public 
financed  water  available  to  farm  units  larger 
than  160  acres  would  be  an  undue  "public 
subsidy"  in  the  form  of  "unearned  incre- 
ment". This  point,  used  in  support  of  exist- 
ing limitations,  tends  to  be  overstated  In 
making  the  contention  the  full  difference 
between  raw  land  vaUie  and  developed  land 
value  is  attributed  to  the  availability  of  water. 
In  actual  practice  the  water  input  is  only  one 
of  the  inputs.  There  are  other  Inputs  such  as 
leveling,  ditching,  piping,  buildings,  and 
often  long-term  plantings,  such  as  alfalfa  or 
tree  crops.  Also,  taxes  and  interest  payments 
may  have  been  made  for  extended  periods 
before  water  became  available. 

The  Inputs  of  capital,  management  and 
labor  are  Just  as  important  in  the  total  de- 
velopment as  is  the  availability  of  water 
The  availability  of  water  would  have  little 
value  in  the  absence  of  other  inputs  Water 
is  an  essential  input  item,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one  that  contributes  to  value  To  be 
realistic,  value  and  returns  should  be  at- 
tributed to  such  inputs,  as  well  as  to  water. 
With  such  proper  allocation  the  value  incre- 
ment from  water  as  a  public  subsidy  would 
be  much  less  than  is  often  asserted  m  an 
overstated  sense  Furthermore,  the  govern- 
ment water  facilities  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  community  development  investment 
than  a  subsidy  to  individuals 

By  economic  considerations  the  160-acre 
limitation  should  be  set  aside  If  elimination 
of  the  limitation  is  not  feasible  for  political 
reasons,  then  the  fixed  standard  .should  be 
updated  and  provision  made  for  .sufficient 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  economic  con- 
ditions through  time 

Findings  are  here  presented  focusing  .^.t- 
tention  on  the  economics  of  income  and  pro- 
duction costs  in  relation  to  farm  size  The 
findings  are  presented  in  support  of  the  need 
for  a  substantial  change  in  or  elimination  cf 
the  160-acre  limitation  Considerations  pre- 
sented proceed  from  those  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia to  the  broader  regional,  national,  .ind 
International  considerations 

CALIFORNIA 

Farm  management  considerations  are  es- 
pecially important  to  agricultural  producers 
in  California.  California  producers  operate 
in  a  high-cost  environment  with  respect  to 
land  values,  farm  worker  wage  rates,  custom 
built  equipment,  production  supplies  and 
taxes.  Furthermore,  California  producers 
must  compete  not  only  In  local  markets,  but 
in  distant  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
High  transportation  expenses,  therefore  also 
become  a  part  of  the  high-cost  environment 
Under  conditions  of  high  costs  and  relatively 
low  market  prices,  efficiency  in  producing  op- 
erations is  of  paramount  Importance. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  University  of  California  has  made  a 
number  of  studies  relating  to  the  economics 
of  farm  size.  References  to  these  studies  are 
made  with  respect  to  points  pertinent  to 
the  160-acre  limitation. 

1.  Imperial  Valley 

A  report  entitled  "Cost-Size  Relationships 
for  Cash-Crop  Farms  In  Imperial  Valley.  Cali- 
fornia" is  a  comprehensive  study  of  cost-size 
relationships  in  the  production  of  vegetable 


and  field  crops  on  larms  located  m  the  Im- 
perial Valley 

A  pertinent  finding  of  the  study  is;  "Sub- 
stantial cost  advantages  are  realized  by  field 
crop  operations  tip  to  abovit  1,500-2.000  acres, 
but  thereafter  cost  economies  are  very 
slight."  For  various  cultural  reasons  vegeta- 
ble crop  farms  also  grow  field  crops  The  typi- 
cal practice  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  there- 
fore, is  a  multiple  cropping  pattern  Under 
these  conditions  an  operating  unit  limited 
to  160  acres,  or  even  to  320  acres,  would  be 
an  uneconomic  unit.  Application  of  such 
limitations  in  the  Imperial  Valley  would 
grossly  modify  the  cropping  patterns,  or  elim- 
inate entirely  the  cropping  patterns  natural 
for  the  area. 

Multiple  cropping  patterns  are  necessary 
to  control  plant  pest.«:  and  diseases,  to  achieve 
soil  conditioning,  and  for  other  farm  man- 
agement reasons.  To  attain  appropriate  op- 
erating efficiencies  a  multiple  cropping  pat- 
tern requires  a  farm  operating  tinit  large 
enough  to  properly  accommodate  the  several 
crops  in   the  producing   pattern 

The  study  here  referred  to  is  based  upon 
conditions  of  1959.  There  have  been  further 
advances  in  technology  since  that  time  Econ- 
omies of  size  would  therefore  call  for  a 
larger  operating  unit  now  than  in  1959. 

Reference-  "Cost-Size  Relationships  lor 
Cash-Crop  Farms  in  Imperial  Valley.  Califor- 
nia", bv  Harold  O.  Carter  and  Gerald  W. 
Deaii.  University  of  California.  Division  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Glannlni  Foundation 
Research  Report  No  25,3.  May,  1962. 
2.  Yolo  County 
As  already  indicated,  this  study  was  made 
m  Yolo  County  during  I960.  It  is  entitled 
■Cost-Size  Relationships  lor  Cash-Crop 
Farms  in  Yolo  County.  California". 

Yolo  County  is  in  the  southern  area  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Among  the  pertinent  conclusions  of  this 
studv  IS  the  following:  "Machinery  costs  per 
acre  "decline  sharply  up  to  about  600-700 
acres,  but  only  gradually  i  about  *1.00  per 
acre  for  each  additional  100  acres  operated  i 
thereafter". 

As  alreadv  indicated,  this  study  wa-s  made 
:n  1960.  A  current  study  would  indicate  a 
larger  acreage  for  efficient  operations,  rather 
than  smaller. 

The  Umitation  of  160  acres  would  not  be 
practical  for  agricultural  operations  in  the 
area,  by  a  wide  margin 

Reference-  "Cost-Si^e  Relanonships  for 
Cash-Crop  Farms  in  Yolo  County.  Califor- 
nia", bv  Gerald  W.  Dean  and  H  ;ro:d  O  Car- 
ter. University  of  California.  Giannini  Foun- 
dation of  Agricultural  Economics,  Mimeo- 
graphed Report  No.  238.  December.  1960 
.'J.  Kern  County 
A  third  study  bearing  specifically  on  the 
matter  of  acreage  limitations  is  entitled 
"Economies  Associated  with  Si^e.  Kern  Coun- 
tv  Cash-Crop  Farms  "  Results  from  the  Kern 
County  study  are  consistent  with  the  earlier 
^tudy  made  in  Yolo  County. 

A  significant  conclusion  from  this  study  is: 
■  The  effect  of  the  variable  product  mix.  com- 
bined with  technical  economies,  is  that  the 
laraiest  nrr  revenue  pc  acre  is  obtained  by  a 
C40-acre  farm  unit  Net  revenue  increases  as 
farm  .size  increases  tip  to  640  acres,  as  the 
effect  of  the  redtiction  in  cost  from  technical 
economies  is  greater  than  the  reduc'ion  in 
total  revenue  resulting  from  the  variable 
product  mix  For  farms  larger  than  640  acres 
the  effect  of  the  product  mix  lb  trreater  than 
the  effect  of  technical  economies  on  net 
revenue  ' 

Tlie  study  carries  a  further  significant 
statement:  "The  analysis  indicates  that,  un- 
der the  present  state  of  technolosy  available 
and  used  by  farm  operators  in  Kern  County, 
the  technical  economies  are  nearly  exhausted 
by  a  farm  unit  oi  i  .000  acres  However,  in  the 
future  it  Is  quite  conteivable  that  substantial 
technical  economies  will  exist  for  farms  larger 
than  1.000  acres". 
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Countv  area  P"""'^*  "°'^  "»  the  Kern      i.  t^  stn-1     a  unit  for  other  orchard   crops.      for  lurms  participating  In  fedeVul  commodltv 

Rofrence        E-onomles     .^sor.atecf     with  needf  reoulr/ i' Vralr               "'  '^''''   '"''°"'''  Program*  is  higher  than  for  farms  not  pari 

Edwin  Farls  ^nd  David  I,    Armstrnng   UnlTer-  ^l  3    ,  .         ,T     ""^"""^  tlclpatlng,  Tyxe  lowest  cost  per  dollar  of  gross 

.i:v  Of  raurornla    Olannlnr^oundltlon  Re  nrc^«.H    "       f       '  ^'?"^'""■  "'  ^^"^  ^^'^^  f°'  ""^^  ^»^^  '^K^efit  profit  per  Acre  occurs  af  thi 

search   Rep.,rt   No    269    S!,cem her    1963  ^  restr  ct"  "'  '  "">"^"°'^  °'   '««  —  '«  1.600-acre    size    for    both    participating    and 

^   o        ,                                           o  ■^  too  restrictive  non-partlclpatihg  farms    It  is  clear  that  6no 

4  san  joaqutn  Vatl^j  east  nde  «^/f^'-«"^      Economies  of  Scale  In  Callfor-  acre  farms  and  smaller  farml  hive  dlfflcS 

.\nother  study  dealing   with    ■                 On-  "*„'"?  ^^'^^  Pnxluctlon ,•  by  G    W    Dean  competing    with    1.600-acre   farms    in    either 

Farm      Irrigation      Water      Availability      and  '*"                  Carter,  California  Agricultural  Ex-  case 

Cost                      applies   to   farmers   loca-ed   In  P*"'!!?'*"'  '"^L*''""'  ^""""^  '^^^-  University  of  While  the  study  does  not  speclflcallv  show 

What  is  .-eneraily  known  as  the  3an  J-.aquln  "^^"^^r"'*  Pebrt.arv    1963  it.  it  Is  obvious  that  a  farm  size  of  160  acr^ 

valley  Eaatside  farm   ske   »nd  income  in  other  states  would  not   be  an  economically  feasible  unit 

Data  were  complied  on  the  characteristics  Studies   made   In   other   states   re'atlng   to  '"  ^^*  wheat-pea  area  of  Washington-Idaho 

of  .arrns  ;n  the  area  ranging  fr.m  80  to  1.280  the   size   of    farms    and    farm    Income    reveal  '^'''''renre     •Economics  of  Farm  Size  In  the 

acres    The  characteristics  were  then  reflected  result*    similar     to     the    findings    made     in  ^■^'^""8^'^'O-I'laf'o  Wheat-Pea  Area",  by  E  L 

in  Rve  farm  models  for  economl.- analv.sls.  Calif.. mla.  Mlchalson.     Washington     Slate     Unlversltv 

The  general  conelufllona  of  this  study  are  Texas  Technical  Bulletin  52.  May,  1967 

^ •..,=. J*^,*"  ''"'   improve  efficiency,   reduce  Texas    A    *    M    University     In    coor,eratlon  ^""a 

.^erage  tot..  ^-^^  P^j; -^  a-l  'nc^^^  ...h  the  United  States  Deparl^ent  '.7^1-  Some  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  areas 

ufflclen-ly 'large  sue    Sn^e^aflca'unu^J  7""'"'   "''"''  ^  ^"^'*'"'^  ^^"">-  '"   ^h*"   ^^'^-  '-"  '^'  ""'^  """^''^  '^^  "^^^^^  '»  ^^e  sxlZ 

cur.e.  «  size  increased  'ram  30    o  1  280  acr^  p     ,1                  ,''"''  ""'^""^  '"  ^^^  '^^'"^  "'8"  '"^^  '^^"f  "'^'  compete  succesefully  with  larger 

Farm  profit,  p*r  u^o>pTc,ducUon  loin  1^"    T*'    '"'f'"'    '"    '''^^^*''"    '^"'"^  '^rm*   A  study  issued  inlowa  by  the  Agrlcul- 

created  with  .^Tze  due  to  u  r  reL^t  voT  ?  ^'T''    "''J"'-^'^^  '>'  '^e  .study  was  to  fral    Extension    Service   of    the    Iowa   State 

ume  per  farm^  well  a^  a  wndem^  snr^'  ^'"^""'    '^^   efficiency    and    profltablllty    of  University  reflects  the  following  with  respect 

bet^w^npncesand*:!i.^ofrr"srre  z^^^::^  ^\:::^:Zr^-:^j^.x;^^:^  ;a°rtSr"^-"'°"  ^-^ '"  — "  -  --  - 
E^Z£i^i^5^r-  =rnm,tior:3;f;:^^-r  .a^r.rc^^^^-oi'^r-—- 
i^^^--£!^r-"^^-^-  :^^=v^^  ^^.- --.       --^^^ 

Tr^'sr^i  '::"„ ':L\Z"r,:rri  iz'  s,"  ""r' r  "■""""»  "■•"  «"i"  »•" s    <='-"  -"  -" <■""". -.-p.,-  »<» .  .6<.. 

acres  and  reducing  cost«  per  unit  as  are  found       Plains  '    by  .T    P    .M..iue,    and  R    DavU   Texa^  Indiana 

Idc^^tfon^rr^trv Vrth^eTTb-irir  in   t-:;:  ^  *;•  ^'"'--''>-  — "  ■-    --, Y^e^  in  a  study  of  tJe^^rs  a^ectln.  e«t  of 

San  Joaquin  Valley  demonstrates  that  farm  ^n-'^iington-ldafto  (wheat-pea  areai  production    on    larma   In    West   Central    In- 

oryanlzauon   and   resource   uses   are   similar  ^'^  ''rea  in  eastern  W.ishlngton  known  as  ^°^^'   ^^irdue  University  economists   noted 

It  may  be    i.ssumed   that   the  same  size-cost  ^^^  Palouse  Area,  and  extending  Into  north-  importonc*  of  farm  size  In  reducing  the 

relationships  also  hold  central    Idaho.    Is   especially   adapted    to   the  ""^^         operation,  and  In  providing  profit  to 

Reference      Economics  of  On-Parm  Irrlga-  protluctlon    of    wheat    and    peas     primarily  ^^'^^S^^i'^'it-  Significant  flndlngB  are: 
tion   Water   AvailabiUtv  and  Costs     md   Re-  ^^^^t  and   dry  peas.  Other  crops  also  com-  '^    average-level    management,    the 
lated    Farm    Adjustments,-    bv    Trimble    R  '""ily    grown    in    the    area    are    barlev    and  *^*"'*^*   <=<*^   P^   •lOO   crop   production   de- 
Hedges  and   Charles  V    Mcxjre.'  University  of  ^^^^^^  ol^****^  ^""^^  8109.22  on  80  acres  to  »82.77  on 
California.  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Washington  State  University.  In  collabora-  ^ree.  As  size  Increased  to  640  acree  the 
Olannlnl    Foundation    Research    Report    No'  "°"   '^"^   ^^^  United  .States  Department  of  *^o'^^-^''*"^  decreased  slowly  to  $72.22." 
263   June.  1963  Agriculture,  made  a  detailed  study  concern-  "™*  differences  In  costs  of  production 
Related  and  supporting  studies    .n  rhe  re-  '"*   ^^^  relationships   of  costs.   Incomes  and  "^^s^^'^t^d  ^th  Increasing  farm  size  are  Im- 
lationship  of  costs,  returns  and  rirm  size  by  ;*rm  sizes  for  this  area    The  study  drew  data  P°rtant.    but    even    more    Important    Is    the 
the   same   writers   are   Oiannini    Foundation  """    t^ms    participating    In    federal    price  "'^'""^•"on  of  lower  costs  and  greater  vol- 
Research    Report    No    257    September     1962  '"PP^rt  pr<.grams.  and  from  farms  not  par-  ^^™®    ^^^   *'^®   average   manager,  as  size  In- 
and  Report  No.  286.  December    1965     '            '  ^'^'Pa"ng   m    such    programs.    A    number   of  ^^^^^^  fi^om  160  to  320  to  640  acree,  returns 
5    Orchard  ^or,,  'I'    '"''■*    classifications    were    Included    In  ^  management  after  all  costs  Increased,  re- 
urchara  crops  each  group  >pectlvely.  from  $1,379  to  $5,655  to  $15  579" 
U  there  is  any  type  of  Intensive  crop  pro-  Findings  of  the  study  especially  pertinent  "^^   Importance   or  size   In   this   study   is 
ductlon  that  might  be  profitably  carried  rnit  -o  '-his  brief  are  significant,  when  one  compares  the  above  re- 
on    160-acre   units,    it   would   conceivably   or  1-  The  optimum  .size  of   wheat-pea  farms  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  estimates  of  what  would  be  an 
theoretlcaJy  be  fruit  crops    Prom  the  stand-  "^^  found  to  be   1.600  acres    The  I  600  acre  ***«<l"at«  Income  for  a  farm  family  In  that 
point  of  economics  and  marketing,  fruit  pro-  'ize  was  found  to  be  optimum  for  farms  not  "«lon.    Purdue    economists    believe    that    a 
ductlon  patterns  of  land  utilization  should  participating    In    the    federal    price    support  *'^'°<^  ^  *»000  naanagement  Income  would 
not   be   Imposed   by   an   arbitran'    regulation  i'rograms.  as  well  as  for  farms  particlpatlne  ***  required.  To  attain  a  level  of  income  In 
such  as  the   160-acre  limitation.   Production  'herein                                                            *^        *  these   amounts   would   require  an   operation 
patterns   and    land    utilization    should    come  2.   In   the  area  under  study    a  representa  In  excess  of  400  acres. 

Thp"\rhir^l'!.T'''''"'"P*K''"*^*'°"°'""=^°''"^       ''"•'    '""^    ^'^    increased    In  '.size    from    444  «f/f-«^«.-  ••Factors  Affecting  Cost  of  Crop 

The    irbltrary    approach    results    In    an    im-      acres  in   1945  to  605  acres  In  1964  Production    in    West    Central    Indiana"     R 

reaX^  tHconom';"    °a-tr"""'''    '''"''"'''■  3.  ^'Knlflcant    ratios    for    different     farm  H"**^'*.    J-    ^    Sadler.    P.    Robblns.    and    R, 

In    rhP   M^^r  ,         :         .     .  '^^  *"*•  Kemper.  Purdue  University  Research  Bulle- 

In    the   light   of   modern    technology,    and tin  No.  822.  December  1966 

incomes,   even   intensive  orchard   oroductlon  a, 

needs  producing  units  larger  than  160  acres  P»rHcipatnn J^onpartKripating  averace  size  of  farms— a  simple  and  practi- 

At  medium  yields  and  medium  prices,  peach  P'oM  Co,f  per  ProM      Co7i^  .,  cal  gauge 

producers  would  break  even  or  exchange  dol-  c,./        ,  •*'  ""is  per           jro^  A  further  measure  to  gauge  the  need  for  a 

lars  with  a  300-acre  operating  unit    It  would  ^*""*  *"'  "'"'*'  »"»          dollar  modification  of  the  160-acre  limitation  Is  the 

require    better    than    medium    prices    to    be  .Z,                                                              .'iverage  size  of  farms  In  the  United  States,  as 

assured   of   a   management   or   profit    income  loo"    ^S  ^  ttt        reported    by    the    Bureau   of   Census   of   the 

on  300  acres.  With  .medium  yields  per  acre  1.20O..  lOM  w  6  28        *"■?«  ^"'^*^  ^^"^^  ^P^rtment  of  Commerce. 

Farm  Management  Specialists  of  the  Agrl-  ]jSS, "-^  *''  9W             859  Census  data  on  farm  size  changes  over  the 

cultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  ^^-^  *"  '  '«             89?  V^ars  reveal  that   farms  of   160  acres  varied 

much  more  widely  from  the  average  farm  size 
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in  the  United  States  In  1964  than  In  earlier 
years.  In  fact,  they  Indicate  that  If  average 
size  Is  a  reasonable  Indication  of  the  size  that 
farms  should  be  In  order  to  function  as  eco- 
nomic units,  then  the  160-acre  size  has  fallen 
farther  and  farther  behind  over  the  j-ears. 

It  IS  recognized  that  the  average  size  of 
farms  Is  not  a  precise  measure  for  gauging  a 
water  limitation  statute  or  regulation.  It  Is  a 
general  guideline,  and  does  reflect  direction 
and  scope  of  change. 

The  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  In 
the  United  States  for  relevant  census  periods 
are 

1910  138.5 

1920  148.5 

1959  302.8 

1964  351.5 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  1910  the  average 
number  of  acres  per  farm  amounted  to  less 
than  160.  Under  conditions  then  prevailing, 
160  acres  was  a  convenient  and  reasonably 
acceptable  standard  for  purposes  of  furnish- 
ing Irrigation  water. 

In  1964  the  average  number  of  acres  per 
farm  was  351.5.  Application  of  the  1910  ratio 
in  a  physical  sense  to  the  1964  average  ■would 
result  In  405  acres,  as  a  comparable  limita- 
tion in  current  times.  This  would  Include  all 
patterns  of  farming.  To  be  practical,  It  would 
need  to  be  adjusted  for  different  types  of 
farming  and  for  monetary  considerations  as 
well. 

The  average  size  of  farm  for  California  as 
of  1964  was  458  acres.  Application  of  the 
United  States  ratio  of  1910  to  the  California 
average  of  1964  would  reflect  a  limitation  of 
530  acres.  Again,  to  be  practical  the  530  acres 
would  need  to  be  adapted  to  different  pat- 
terns of  production.  In  very  broad  terms  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  production  would  be 
orchards  and  vineyards,  vegetable  crops  and 
field  crops. 

.\  ratio  derived  from  a  time  period  earlier 
than  1910  would  Indicate  an  even  greater 
total  as  a  current  standard. 

international  considerations 

A  treatment  of  the  population  and  com- 
petition aspects  of  the  160-acre  water  limita- 
tion would  not  be  complete  without  calling 
attention  to  an  Important  international 
consideration. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  has  been  and 
Is  supporting  the  development  of  irrigation 
projects.  Legal  ownership  limitations  in  terms 
of  hectare  units  for  receiving  water  are  the 
equivalent  of  247  acres,  a  substantially  larger 
unit  than  the  160  acree  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  economic  advantage  of 
the  larger  unit  becomes  even  greater  when 
account  Is  taken  of  the  much  lower  farm 
worker  wage  rates  In  Mexico  as  compared 
to  those  In  the  United  States. 

Mexico  exports  a  number  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  States  that  are  direct- 
ly competitive  to  products  produced  on  Ir- 
rleated  land  In  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the 
160-acre  limitation  Imptosed  for  federal 
projects  In  the  United  States  results  In  the 
inefficient  use  of  economic  resources.  It  also 
encourages  the  flow  of  capital,  technical 
knowledge  and  management  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  to  Mexico,  to  further 
develop  agricultural  production  there. 

Augmentation  of  production  In  Mexico 
augments  the  shipment  of  products  to  the 
United  States  for  distribution  Eind  consump- 
tion Such  products  are  competitive  with 
products  produced  In  the  Western  States. 
Under  more  favorable  competitive  condi- 
tions much  of  the  production  increase  could 
be  developed  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  elsewhere. 

A  modernization  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion would  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
favorable  competitive  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  160-acre  limitation  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902  carried  foward  a  160-acre 


standard  adopted  In  1862  for  the  Homestead 
Act.  Due  to  economic  changes,  even  as  early 
as  1902  a  size  standard  designed  for  the  arid 
West  should  have  been  more  than  160  acres, 
to  adjust  to  the  time  span  of  40  years. 

2.  In  the  light  of  farm  management  prin- 
ciples and  economic  studies  of  modern  cul- 
tural practices,  the  fixed  160-acre  limitation 
Is  grossly  outdated.  The  standard  needs  to  be 
updated  and  made  sufficiently  flexible  to 
meet  economic  changes  that  occur  from  time 
to  time. 

3.  To  continue  and  maintain  an  arbitrary 
and  restrictive  standard  continues  to  gen- 
erate and  carry  forward  inefficiencies  in  pro- 
duction and  income.  These  come  from  the 
Improper  combination  and  use  of  the 
economic  resources  of  land,  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  cap>ltal  Investment.  The  fixed 
standard  of  a  160-acre  limitation,  therefore, 
results  in  a  waste  of  economic  resources  by 
a  distortion  of  competitive  forces. 

4.  The  public  interest  of  the  United  States 
would  be  better  served  If  the  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  160-acre  standard.  Should  Con- 
gressional lifting  of  the  limitation  In  its  en- 
tirety not  be  feasible,  then  the  Congress 
should  initiate  and  adopt  an  updated  stand- 
ard adjusted  to  the  economics  of  present  day 
agriculture  and  its  markets.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  a  practical  degree  of  flexi- 
bility to  flt  economic  changes  through  time. 

Professional  colleagues  who  assisted  the 
writers  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  this 
brief  include:  Professor  T.  R.  Hedges.  Pro- 
fessor H.  O.  Carter,  Professor  G.  W.  Dean,  and 
Assistant  Professor  W.  E.  Johnston.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictiltural  economics,  University  of 
California,  Davis;  B.  B.  Burlingame  and  L.  T. 
Wallace,  Agricultural  Economists  and  Farm 
Management  Specialists,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley; and  W.  L.  Portello,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Economist,  California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacramento. 

The  writers  are  grateful  for  the  assistance 
so  generously  given. 


S.  1632— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  by  my  good  friend  and  former 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  Ernest 
Gruening.  His  bill  was  cosponsored  by 
our  late  Senator,  Bob  Bartlett.  It  passed 
the  Senate  but  failed  to  obtain  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  provides  that  property  which 
has  been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
Federal  agencies,  will  be  made  available 
to  State  and  local  agencies  before  such 
property  could  be  obtained  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Much  of  the  equipment  now  acquired 
by  AID  is  stored  for  long  periods  until  a 
foreign  government  requests  it.  And  in 
many  other  cases,  valuable  equipment  is 
given  to  a  foreign  government  that  is 
unable  to  use  it  or  unable  to  maintain  it. 
In  any  event,  our  American  State  and 
local  agencies  will  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of  much  of  the  surplus  property,  at 
a  lower  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
than  now  exists. 

Considering  the  grave  situations,  both 
social  and  monetary,  that  exist  in  many 


of  our  States,  I  feel  that  our  own  prob- 
lems and  people  should  have  the  first 
option  on  the  u.se  of  excess  Federal  prop- 
erties. These  properties  were  purchased 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  first 
place  and  it  is  unfair  and  unwi.se  to  ex- 
pect them  to  pay  again  for  items  iden- 
tical to  those  already  sitting  in  Federal 
warehouses,  awaiting  shipment  overseas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1632)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Ser\'- 
ices  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1632 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprexentatv  es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  203(j)in  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  to  donate  without  cost 
(except  for  costs  of  care  and  handling  and. 
with  respect  to  excess  property  described 
herein,  costs  of  transportation  and  repair) 
lor  use  in  any  State  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for 
research  for  any  such  purpose  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  lin- 
cludlng  those  capitalized  in  a  working  capital 
or  similar  fund)  under  the  control  of  any 
executive  agency  which — 

■■(i)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be  .■-ur- 
plus  property:  or 

"(11)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be  ex- 
cess property  and  is  being  held  under  sec- 
tion 608  of  Public  Law  87-195  (75  Stat  424- 
approved  September  4.  1961.  as  amended, 
which  property  shall  be  offered  to  designated 
State  agencies,  as  herein  defined,  before  being 
offered  to  any  other  eligible  donee;   and 

"(lil)  shall  have  been  determined  under 
paragraph  (2l,  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  such  purpose." 


S.  1635— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXEMPTING  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  FROM 
SERVICE   IN   A    COMBAT   ZONE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
power demands  of  our  present  conflict 
in  Vietnam  are  unique.  Of  those  eligible 
to  serve,  many  are  able  to  defer  their 
militarj'  service  for  the  period  of  their 
college  education  and  longer.  Others  en- 
joy exemptions  on  the  basis  of  family 
support.  Often  however  these  defer- 
ments result  in  de  facto  exemptions.  Yet 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  war, 
which  is  not  legally  considered  a  na- 
tional emergency,  such  exemptions  are 
necessary- . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  paradoxical  that, 
when  so  few  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
so  many,  some  families  are  assuming 
double  risk  and  suffering,  whDe  other 
families  remain  \1rtually  untouched  by 
the  tragic  conflict.  There  have  been  In- 
stances in  my  o'vm  State  of  Hawaii  where 
two  men  within  a  single  family  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Also,  there  have  been  cases  where 
two    brothers    were   seriously    wounded 
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while  serving  concurrent  tours  of  duty 
m  the  combat  area  I  am  sure  that  In 
each  State  these  situations  can  be  du- 
plicated and  multiplied 

At  the  present  time  Department  of 
Defense  reifulatlon^  offer  two  bases  for 
deferment  of  military  service  in  a  com- 
bat area 

First  When  one  or  more  members  of 
a  family  have  been  killed,  or  have  died 
from  Injuries  Incurred  in  a  combat  area, 
the  sole  surviving  son  will  be  exempt 
from  combat  duty  if  he  so  request.^ 

The  member  of  the  military  .service 
must  initiate  the  action  by  giving  this 
information  to  his  superiors  If,  however, 
he  wishes  to  stay  on.  he  may  sitjn  a  war.  er 
forfeiting  his  right  to  be  removed  from 
the  combat  area 

Second  No  two  members  of  the  same 
family  are  to  be  sent  into  a  combat  zone 
at  the  same  time,  provided  one  of  the 
two  members  requests  to  have  his  serv- 
ice delayed 

But  thL«  serviceman  must  initiate  the 
action  bv  submitt.ng  an  application  to 
Tiis  ^?iiyer'.ors  If.  however,  he  wishes  to 
stay  on.  he  must  sign  a  waiver  forfeit- 
ing ht.s  rliiht  to  be  transferred  out  of 
the  zone  fur  the  length  of  time  the  other 
member  of  the  family  is  servmg  there 
At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  keep  records  which 
would  reveal  death  of  the  next  n'  kin. 
or  concurrent  duty  of  a  next  of  kin 

My  proposal  would  deny  any  surviv- 
ing member  of  a  family  in  which  one  or 
more  members  ha\e  t)een  killed  or  died, 
as  a  result  of  injuries  incurred  in  a  com- 
bat area,  the  option  of  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone 

Third  The  bill  would  forbid  the  as- 
signment of  a  second  member  of  the 
same  family  to  concurrent  duty  in  a 
combat  area  unless  the  two  specifically 
volunteered  for  such  service 

I  believe  the  requirement  that  the 
surviving  serviceman  initiate  the  appli- 
cation for  noncombatant  duty  is  an  un- 
fair obligation  to  assume  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  understand  how  a  young  man  filled 
with  esprit  de  corps  after  training  with 
his  unit  might  easily  sign  a  waiver  to 
enable  him  to  stay  with  his  buddies.  He 
could,  of  course,  refuse  to  sign  the 
waiver  and  by  so  doing  avoid  combat 
But  he  might  fear  that  others  would 
view  h.s  leaving,'  as  a  cowardly  act 

Also,  a  young  serviceman  is  often  mo- 
tivated by  a  deep  sense  of  service  and 
patriotism  Each  of  these  are  pressures 
which  con.5train  him  from  exercising  his 
rights  as  now  delineated  in  Armed 
Forces  regulations. 

Not  only  his  interests  but  the  interests 
of  his  loved  ones  are  involved.  Part  of 
the  right  to  make  a  decision  must  be 
freedom  from  coercion  With  a  decision 
of  such  far-reaching  implications  as 
this,  and  in  view  of  the  ready  availabil- 
ity of  replacements,  no  coercion  should 
be  permitted  Out  of  consideration, 
therefore,  for  his  family  and  the  young 
man  himself  I  am  introducing  with  35 
other  Senators  this  measure.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  meas- 
ure and  the  list  of  cospon.sors  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OPT'TCER    The  bill 


will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  list  of  cosponsors  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

The  bill  S  16351  to  exempt  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  .service  in  a 
combat  zone  when  such  member  is  the 
sole  surviving  son  of  a  family,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  Inouye 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  ■ ,  was  re- 
ceued,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S  1635 
Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri^prfientativefi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-'eKS  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter  53  of  title  10.  Unlt«^  Stales  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
5eriU3n  as   follows 

'.  1041    Limltatlona  on  asslgnmenta  to  com- 
tMt  zones 
(ai  Except  during  a  period  of  war  or  a  i\a- 
•lonal    emergency   declared    by    the   Congress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section — 
I  1 1     No    member    of    the    armed    forces 
*ho6e  father  or  brother  or  sister  was  killed 
in  action  or  died  In  line  of  duty  while  serv- 
ing in  the  .irmed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
jr  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of  Injuries 
ret-er. ed    or    dlse.ise    incurred    during    such 
service,  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  In  a  combat 
/one 

"i2(  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  assigned  to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  at  any 
time  when  ,i  father  brother,  or  sister  of  such 
member  is  serving  m  a  combat  zone,  unless 
such  member  volunteers  for  such  duty 
.\s  used  in  this  section  the  term  combat 
zone'  means  any  area  which  the  President  by 
Executive  order  designates,  fur  purposes  of 
this  section,  as  an  area  In  which  the  armed 
forces  are  engaged  In  combat;  the  term 
brother'  includes  a  half  brother:  and  the 
term    sister'  Includes  a  half  sister 

"ibi  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  shall  be  administered  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
lense  " 

Sec  2,  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  53  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tlie  ;  iUowing 

1041     Limitations   on   assignments   to   com- 
bat zones  " 

The  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill 
1635.  presented  by  Mr    Inouye,  follows: 

Mr  A.NUCBSON  Mr  Bible.  Mr  Birdick. 
Mr  Canndjj  Mr  Co<iPEn,  Mr  Dominick! 
Mr  EA3TLANO,  Mr  Fong,  Mr  Ftlbright 
Mr  GoooELL,  Mr  Hart,  Mr  Hartke  Mr 
HATriELD,  Mr  Holland.  Mr  Hollincs, 
Mr  Jackson  Mr  JAvrrs.  Mr  Macntson. 
Mr  Mansfield.  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Mon- 
DALB.  Mr  Moss,  Mr  Muskie,  Mr  Nelson. 
Mr  Pell,  Mr  Prdxmirje,  Mr  Ra.vdolph, 
Mr  ScHWEiKER,  Mr  Scott  .Mr  Spark- 
man,  Mr  Thurmond,  Mr  Willia.ms  of 
New  Jersey  Mr  Yarboruugh  Mr  Yoinc 
of  North    Dakot  i     aril    M-     Yuvnc    of    Ohio 


S  1636— LNTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  TRADE  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1 962 

M:  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, lor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  ol  1962 
This  legislation  will  serve  the  interests  of 
both  labor  and  industry  by  making  more 
accessible  urgently  needed  assistance  and 
relief  from  the  economic  hardships  posed 
by  increasing  foreign  imports  The  bill 
revises  the  escape  clause  and  adjustment 


assistance  provisions  which,  as  set  out  in 
the  1962  act.  have  proven  far  too  restric- 
tive to  t>e  meaningful  It  will  insure 
greater  flexibility  in  our  trade  laws  with- 
out reneging  on  our  basic  commitment  to 
freer  international  trade. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  we  faced  up  t« 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  provisions  ni 
the  landmark  Trade  Expansion  Act  ha\e 
fallen  far  short  of  their  intended  goal 

In  the  1962  act  we  reaffirmed  America  ~ 
lonKstandini;  coal  of  more  liberal  inter- 
national trade  laws.  At  the  same  time 
however,  the  Congress  realistically  recot:-' 
nized  that  changes  and  growth  in  inter- 
national trade  can.  and  often  do.  cau.se 
serious  distress  to  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals alike  Therefore,  contained  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  are  .several  iinpoi  - 
tant  provisions  authorizing  the  use  of 
various  means  of  Federal  relief  when 
domestic  industry  or  labor  were  threat- 
ened by  rapidly  increasing  foreign  im- 
ports 

No  one  questions  that  an  influx  of  for- 
eign product,s  can  have  a  .serious  impact 
on  our  economy  Cheap  imports  can 
throw  American  employees  out  of  work 
busine.sses  can  fail,  and  entire  commu- 
nities sutTer  The.se  hardships  are  the 
rightful  concern  of  government  and  so- 
ciety. We  must  have  adequate  provision 
in  our  laws  to  a.ssisl  tho.se  who  are  ad- 
versely atTected  by  the  changing  patterns 
of  international  trade. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  legisla- 
tive elToris  to  pro\ide  this  assistance  'o 
industry  and  labor  have  been  dismal 
failures  The  1962  act  called  for  varion.s 
types  of  assistance,  including  tariff  ad- 
justments and  tax  relief  for  industry 
and  readjustment  and  relocation  allow- 
ances and  lob  training  assistance  loi 
labor  But  the  law,  as  drafted,  is  ,so  iv- 
stnctive  as  to  make  this  assistance  un- 
available as  a  practical  matter. 

This  problem  is  well  known.  Last  .vear 
m  a  memorandum  to  all  members  of  tlif 
President's  Public  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Policy.  I  stated  Uie 
necessity  for  "a  fair  and  just  procedure 
by  which  domestic  industries  and  work- 
ers who  are  suffering  the  consequences  of 
a  sudden  and  sharp  growth  of  imports 
could  receive  relief  •  Under  the  present 
laws  no  such  procedure  is  available. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  ako 
clearly  elates  the  need  to  revise  our  prr,>- 
ent  legislation  affecting  the  escape 
clause  and  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions. More  recently,  both  the  former 
Special  Representative.  William  Roth, 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Stans,  have  repeated  this  advice  In  tact 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  politi- 
cal parties  support  meaningful  and  sub- 
stantive changes  in  these  provisions. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Since  1962  for- 
eign imports  into  the  United  States  have 
more  than  doubled.  Our  traditional  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  has  disappeared 
In  the  wake  of  this  influx,  a  number  of 
vital  and  hard-pressed  American  indus- 
tries have  protested  the  inability  of  our 
present  trade  legislation  to  meet  this 
crisis  The  present  demands  for  import 
quota  legislation  which  now  Alls  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  reflect  the  failure  to  provide 
a  reasonable  solution. 
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In  1962.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  set 
out  criteria  for  short  term,  industrywide 
relief  under  section  301 — the  so-called 
escape  clause.  Escape  clauses  are  gen- 
erally recognized  by  international  trade 
agreements  The  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — permits  a 
nation  to  invoke  escape  clause  remedies 
such  as  import  restrictions,  under  the 
tlireat  ol  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
rircers  fi-oin  increased  imports. 

But  section  301  does  not  work.  It  fails 
because  the  criteria  for  invoking  its  bene- 
fits are  loo  rigid.  Under  these  strict 
standards  not  one  case  brought  under  the 
escape  clause  since  1962  has  resulted  in 
relief  to  an  American  industry — in  spite 
if  the  well-recopnized  and  documented 
increase  in  foreign  imports. 

Com; less  must  enact  a  more  workable 
escape  clause.  This  bill  will  establish  new 
and  far  more  reasonable  criteria  for  re- 
!iel  under  section  301,  First,  the  Tariff 
Commi.ssion.  in  an  escape-clause  action, 
will  only  have  to  find  that  increased  im- 
i)orts  were  caused  m  any  part  by  past 
tariff  concessions.  Under  the  present 
standards,  tariff  concessions  had  to  be 
'.iie  major  cause  of  increased  imports. 
Second,  increased  imports  must  be  a  sub- 
,stantial  factor  in  causing  serious  injury 
rather  than  the  presently  required  major 
factor.  Additionally,  the  definition  of 
donu\stic  industry  is  amended  to  provide 
increased  protection  to  workers  and 
producers  of  a  distinct  product  line  where 
mmry  does  not  extend  to  the  entire 
mdustiy. 

This  bill  will  also  cliange  the  present 
criteria  for  permitting  adjustirient  assist- 
.tr.ce  to  individual  firms  and  establish- 
ments as  well  as  workers.  It  is  commonly 
recognized  that  these  provisions,  first 
adopted  in  1962.  also  have  failed.  In  1968 
President  Johnson  called  for  revision  in 
the  law  to  make  our  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  fair  and  workable."  So  far, 
no  change  has  been  adopted. 

It  IS  plainly  ridiculous  to  have  a  use- 
ess  pro\ision  in  our  trade  law  structure. 
The  proposed  bill  will  alter  the  estab- 
lished criteria  in  the  present  law  which 
are  so  restrictive  that  no  petition  for 
assistance  to  workers  or  industry  has 
ever  been  approved  since  the  law  was 
iiiacted. 

This  legislation  will  remove  the  neces- 
,sity  of  proving  a  causal  relation  between 
tariff  concessions  and  increased  imports 
to  obtain  adjustment  assistance  for 
w.orkers.  In  its  place,  this  bill  will  require 
only  that  increased  imports  cause  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  of  a 
si;;nificant  nature. 

Similarly,  the  criteria  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  firms  and  establishments 
',ull  be  altered  to  provide  only  the  re- 
riuirement  that  increased  imports  cause 
serious  injurj-  to  the  firm. 

Additionally.  individual  establish- 
ments within  a  firm  will  be  allowed  to 
apply  for  relief.  Under  present  law,  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  look  at  the  en- 
tire firm  to  ascertain  serious  injury.  This 
fails  to  recognize  that  whole  communi- 
t'es  may  rely  on  the  continued  good 
health  of  a  single  business  establishment. 
Such  an  establishment  might  be  serious- 
ly injured  by  imports  without  affecting 
the  whole  firm. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing foreign  imports  into  the  United 
States.  The  operation  of  a  more  effec- 
tive escape  clause  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  will  be  selective.  Only 
those  firms,  industries,  and  iroups  of 
workers,  which  can  show  demonstrable 
need  for  protection  will  be  able  tj  avail 
themselves  of  the  relief  afforded. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  provide  urgently 
needed  protection  which  presently  is  un- 
available under  our  laws. 

This  legislation  will  provide  many 
benefits.  It  will  help  to  relieve  Congress 
of  the  constant  pressure  for  legislatively 
imposed  quotas  on  certain  Roods,  It  will 
insure  fairness  to  those  industries  which 
do  not  have  the  legislative  muscle  to  ob- 
tain quotas  under  the  present  haphazard 
system.  It  will  mean  the  continued 
growth  of  world  trade  and  our  share  of 
it  because  it  will  not  penalize  our  export 
industries  by  invitint;  foreign  retaliation 
as  quota  legislation  will  do.  Finally,  it 
will  help  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages 
of  inflation  which  is  enhanced  by  legis- 
lation forbidding  foreitrn  competition 
in  the  domestic  marketplace, 

Mr,  President,  I  would  like  to  include 
as  part  of  my  statement,  a  memorandum 
which  I  have  prepared  detailing  the  prob- 
lem and  proposed  remedy  more  precise- 
ly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  memorandum  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  iS,  1636  >  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  with 
respect  to  the  criteria  lor  establishing 
eligibility  for  tariff  adjustment  and  other 
adjustment  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  RiBicoFr. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  .n  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Holier  oi 
Reprer.entativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  s\ib,'*o- 
tlons  ibi  and  (c)  of  cectlon  SC  of  the  Trade 
Exp.^n.^ion  Act  of  1962  i  19  U  S,C  ?  1901  i  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  r'^solution  ol'  cither  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commlttjee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  its  own  motion,  cr  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  subsection  laiili,  the 
Tariff  Commission  .^hall  promptly  make  an 
investigation  to  determine  whetlier.  as  a 
result  in  any  part  of  concessions  granted  un- 
der trade  agreements,  an  article  is  being  im- 
[X)rted  into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  as  to  vaiise,  or  threaten  to 
cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  an  article  which  is  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article, 

"(21  In  making  Us  determination  tinder 
paragraph  il).  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
it  considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro- 
ductive facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a 
level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment 
or  underemployment, 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  In- 
creased Imports  shall  be  considered  to  cause, 


or  tlireaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned  when  the  TarltT 
Commission  tinds  that  such  increased  Im- 
ports have  been  a  substantial  lactor  m  caus- 
ing, or  thrcatenina  to  cause,  ."-uch  injury 

"(4)  No  iiuestigatlon  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  i  1  i  shall  be  made,  upon  petition 
filed  under  subsection  laiill,  with  respect 
to  Uie  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in- 
vestigation vmder  paragraph  ill,  unless  one 
year  hfts  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commis- 
.-ion  made  its  report  to  the  President  of  the 
results  of   such    previous   iiuestigatlon 

■  ic)  (1  I  In  the  case  ol  .i  jietltion  by  .i  hrm 
for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply  tor 
adjustment  a.ssistance  under  chapter  2.  the 
Tariff  ComniL'.sion  shall  promptly  mpke  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  an  arti- 
cle Ilk"  or  directly  competitive  with  an  arti- 
cle produced  by  the  firm  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cavise, 
serious  injury  to  such  firm  In  making  its 
detprmination  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  lake  into  account  all 
economic  factors  which  it  considers  relevant, 
including  idling  of  productive  lacllities  of  the 
firm,  inability  of  the  firm  'o  operate  at  a 
reasonable  level  of  profit,  and  unempioynient 
or  underemployment  in  the  firm 

"i2l  In  the  ca.=e  of  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  a.ssi,'itance  under 
chapter  i.  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determine 
vvhether  an  article  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive with  an  article  produced  by  such  work- 
ers' firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivUion  ihere- 
"1",  15  being  imported  into  '.he  United  States 
m  such  increased  quantities  as  to  cau?.e,  or 
threaten  to  cause,  'onemployment  or  under- 
employment of  a  significant  number  or  pro- 
pcrtlcm  of  the  workers  ot  such  firm  or  ,sub- 
divlslon   " 

Sec,  2  Section  301  of  the  Tiade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  I  19  use  1901  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollowmg  new 
subsection: 

"(hi  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(li  the  term  -firm'  includes,  with  respect 
to  petitions  undo.-  subsection  (Cl  tli  and 
adjusm.ent  assistance  under  chapter  2.  a 
sep.irate  estabiishmeiit  of  a  firm.  If  the  firm 
so  elects,  and 

'(2>  the  t'?rm  group  of  workers'  includes 
w.th  respe""  to  petitions  under  subsection 
(ci  i2i  and  adjustment  assistar.ce  under 
cliapter  3.  a  group  of  workors  of  a  separate 
establishment  of  a  firm,  if  the  group  so 
elects," 

Sfc,  3.  Section  351  lal  i2l  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1!J6'2  1 1-9  U.S.C,  ser.  1981  i 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "l2i  If  tlie 
President  does  not,  within  60  days  after  ti.e 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative 
iinding,  proclaim  the  increase  :n  or  imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
on  such  article  found  and  report?d  by  t!ie 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301 
lei  — 

"i.\i  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Senate  stating  why  he  has  mt  pro- 
claimed Etirh  inrreases  or  imposition,  and 

"(Bi  such  increase  or  imposition  shall  take 
effect  I  as  ;)rovided  :n  jiaraeraph  '  :3  >  ■  up:n 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
'With'n  the  60-day  period  tollowlng  tl.e  date 
or.  which  the  report  referred  to  in  ?ubp.ira- 
graph  (Ai  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senatei,  by  the  yeas 
.>nd  nays  by  'he  .tfflrrr.atlve  \ote  of  a  majority 
of  those  members  present  and  voting  in  each 
House,  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating,  in 
effect,  that  the  Senate  and  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives approve  the  increase  m,  or  imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction 
on  the  article  .our.d  and  reported  oy  the 
Tariff  Commission, 
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Pot  '.he  purpcwea  of  subparagraph  i  Bi .  In  the 
computation  of  the  80-day  p«rlod  there  shall 
be  ex -luded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  ncit  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
m'>re  th.in  }  days  to  a  d^iy  certain  or  an 
ad;ournmenc  of  the  Congress  sine  die  The 
report  referred  to  m  subparagraph  lA)  shall 
be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
on  tne  same  day  »ad  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
House  of  RepresentatlvM  Ls  not  In  session 
and  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Senate  If  tne 
Senate  Is  not   In  session  " 

Sec  4  Section  351  la)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  >f  1962  Ls  amended  by  strtlcmg 
out  paragraph   i  4i 

Sec  5  Section  405  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  19«2  (  19  U  S  C.  J  180«  i  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
par digraph 

7  The  term  domestic  industry'  means. 
with  respect  to  any  imported  article,  a  siib- 
stanr.Mi  portion  of  thi->8e  Arms  or  appropriate 
subdivisions  thereijf  which  produce  the  like 


duceni,     and     workers    seriously    affected    by 
Imports     .    . 

More  recently,  the  funuer  Special  Trade 
Representiiilve.  Aiiibaf.s<idur  William  Roth, 
submittal  a  report  t<j  the  President  on  the 
Future  U'titi-d  Statr'(  Fureign  Trade  Policy. 
which  specllUytlly  recnnimeiuled  liberalizing 
the  wc§i(»*rTjiuse  and  adjuatinent  assistance 
proVTslona  of  tin-    Irudc  Kxp.iii.slon  Act 

It  18  fair  to  N.iy  tiieri-lore  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  moUlfU-atlons  recommended  in 
this  bin  lire  bles*ed  by  hoth  parues  and 
widely  recognized  us  ,v  vltiil,  tlrst  step  in  the 
adoption  of  a  realistic  foreign  trade  policy 
f  !><.  \>-z  c:lai  St 

The  present  drive  lor  nmndiitory  ImpKirt 
quota  legislation  is  symptomatic  of  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  a  workable  means  of  escape 
fron  the  L>ccaalonally  injurious  consequences 
of  our  trade  expansion  program  of  recent 
years. 

The  b.i*lc  policy  concept  was.  and  is,  to 
stimulate    a    long-term    expansion    of    world 


or  direi-tlv  competitive  domestic  article  In  trade  by  the  gradual  dismantling,  on  a  re- 
ciprocal ba«ia.  of  thrill  .iiid  other  trade  bar- 
riers Implicit  in  the  concept,  however.  Is 
escape'  rnjm  harmful,  short-run  dlsloo.i- 
tlons  of  parUcular  Industries  by  rising  Im- 
ports Since  1»62,  no  effective  means  of 
escape  ■  hii«  been  available  to  American  In- 
dustry 

Most  trade  dgreemeaus  to  which  the  United 
State*  Ls  a  party  contain  escape  clau-ses  Typ- 
ical and  of  moat  general  effect  is  .Article 
XIX  1  ai  of  Llif  Ljeiienil  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  L'nlted  States  Implemented  an  escape 
clause  by  legislation  In  secUon  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreemeiiu  Extension  Act  of  1951.  which  Act 
predicted  eligibility  lor  relief  on  an  Increase 
in  imfKjrts  resiUUng  In  whole  ^.r  in  part  from 
a  trade  ,igr«*ement  coraiesslon  and  that  such 
uicreai.ed  unp<jrt8  had  contributed  substan- 
tially toward  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury 

During  the  rleven  years  cjf  section  7  the 
Tariffs  Commission  instituted  135  Investiga- 
tions at  the  behest  of  American  Industries 
and  completed  113  A  commission  majority 
reconunended  relief  in  the  form  of  import 
restrictions  in  33  cases  and  were  equally  di- 
vided In  a  The  President  proclaimed  restric- 
tions In  15  Instances 

The  escape  oiause  was  radically  restruc- 
tured in  tlie  Trade  Expanlslon  Act  of  1962. 
and  especially  the  criteria  of  eligibility  for 
tariff  adjustment,  to  accord  with  the  Innova- 
tion first  introduced  at  that  time  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  hrms  .uid  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  Increased  Import  com- 
petition Under  tiie  1962  escape  clause,  only 
12  industries  have  made  application  for  re- 
lief. In  not  one  of  these  cases  has  the  Tariff 
Commission  found  the  petitioning  industry 
to   be  entitled   to   tariff  adjustment. 

The  President  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  28  proposed  an  easing  of  the 
criteria  of  eligibility  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  individual  hrms  and  groups  of  work- 


a  multl-eetabllshment  rtrm.  each  establish- 
ment pr.>iuclng  •.■le  rjofnestN-  irtlole  shall 
be  considered  an  lipp.'oprlate  subdivision. 
Where  the  dDmestl^-  *.-•;  f  .s  ;ir;:<loced  in 
a  <listaat>part  ^r  secti.n  ;:  ti:i  es-.aollshment 
stteh  pa«  or  section  shall  be  considered  an 
appropriate    subdivision   ' 

The  memorainduni,  presented  by  Mr 
RiBicorr.  follows 
Explanation     or    Prof<.«ed     .\mendment    to 

ESCAPB  CLA'SE  A.ND  .\DJt-STMENT  .\sstSTANrE 

CarrERiA   Co.stained    in    Sections   301    ibi 
AND    ic      .>r   T»AOE   ExPANSio.N   Act   or    1963 

THE     NEED    rO«    A     REVISION 

There  la  a  manifest  need  for  a  revision  of 
the  escape  clause  and  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  .Act  of 
1962 

Since  1962,  Imports  nave  increased  from 
•  16  3  billion  to  over  «33  billion,  or  by  over  100 
perent  Our  favorable  trade  balance  has 
disappeared  When  subsidized  foreign  ald- 
flnanced  exports  are  eliminated  from  total 
expor-ta  and  -iie  cost  of  insurance  and  freight 
Is  added  to  our  import*  i  as  It  Is  computed 
for  most  industrialized  countries  i  our  trade 
deficit  in  1968  reached  a  magnitude  of  $4  6 
bUUon 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  Im- 
ports and  the  consequent  effect  on  employ- 
ment In  this  country,  not  one  case  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  has 
resulted  in  relief  to  .\merlcAn  industry  or 
labor  Twenty-flve  investigations  were  made 
under  that  section,  and  twenty-live  times 
relief  was  denied. 

SUPPORT    rSOM     BOTH     PABTIBS 

In  submitting  recommendations  for  modi- 
fying the  adjustment  issl.'^tance  provisions  of 
the  1962  Act,  President  Jotmson  In  May,  1968 
recognized  that  section  301  must  be  revised. 
He  stated  Unfortunately  this  program  has 
been    ineffective    The   test   of  eliglbiaty   has 


proved  t«j  be  too  rigid,  tcxj  technical,  and  too      ers.  The  President  characterized  the  present 


complicated  ■  He  went  on  to  say,  'As  part  of 
a  comprehensive  trade  expansion  policy,  I 
propose  that  we  make  our  adjustment  ;*sslst- 
ance  pr>jgram  fair  and  workable  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  broaden  the  eligibility 
for  this  assistance  The  test  should  be  simple 
and  clear:  relief  should  be  available  when- 
ever increased  imports  are  ii  substantial 
cause  of  injurv   ' 

While  President  Nixon  has  not  yet  spe- 
ciflcally  endorsed  the  Johnson  recommenda- 
tions on  section  301.  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  196«  recognized  that  'A  sudden 
influx  of  imports  can  endanger  many  in- 
dustries. These  problems,  differing  in  each 
Industry,  must  be  considered  case  by  case 
Our  guideline  will  be  fairness  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  workers,  without  foreclosing  im- 
ports. We  Wso  favor  the  broadening  of 
governmental   assistance   to  Industries,   pro- 


adjustment  assistance  tests,  which  are 
Identical  with  the  escape  clause  criteria  for 
tariff  adjustment,  as  "too  rigid,  too  technical, 


■  If,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments 
and  of  the  effects  of  the  obligations  Incurred 
by  a  contracting  party  under  this  Agreement, 
including  tariff  concessions,  ,iny  product  is 
being  imported  Into  the  territory  of  that 
contracting  party  in  such  Incrertsed  quanti- 
ties and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  that  territory  of  like  or  directly 
compeutlve  prtxiucts,  the  contracting  partv 
shall  be  free,  in  reepect  of  such  product, 
and  to  the  extent  ixnd  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such  In- 
Jury,  to  suspend  the  obligation  In  whole  or 
In  part  or  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  con- 
oesalon." 


and  too  complicated"  and  ask  that  the  ad- 
justment iisslstance  program  be  made  fair 
and  W(jrkBble  That  would  be  the  result  of 
this  bill 

A  workable  program  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance is  desirable  In  those  instances  where  It 
is  the  occasional  firm  or  group  of  workers 
which  for  individual  reasons  Is  unable  to 
withstand  the  ■■ompetltlon  of  Increased 
unpi-rts 

When,  however,  l.'ie  adverse  effect  extends 
to  entire  Industries,  adjustment  .ussistance" 
IS  not  the  proper  remedy.  Unfortunatelv  this 
was  not  foreseen  In  1962  To  employ  adjust- 
ment assistance  in  these  circumsunces 
would  be  tantamount  to  providing  unem- 
ployment compensation  on  ii  ^'rand  scale  as 
a  substitute  for  tariff  adjustments  It  Is  dlf- 
flcult  to  understand  how  such  subsidization 
can  be  In  the  public  Interest  It  Is  therefore 
neces.sary  to  refashion  the  escape  clause  and 
therebv  create  an  effective  safety  valve, 
equitable  to  both  American  industry  and  to 
.•\merlca  s  trading  partners 

Tlie  unworkabllity  of  the  pre.sent  escape 
clause  derives  from  the  virtually  Insur- 
mountable obstacles  p<xsed  by  the  "major 
part  ■  and  major  fact<ir "  tests  In  order  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  find  an  Industry 
eligible  for  "tariff  adjustment"— 1  e..  with- 
drawal or  suspension  of  concession  duty 
rates,  limitation  of  Imports  by  quotas,  or 
negotiation  of  orderly  marketing  agreements, 
or  certification  of  the  firms  and  workers  con- 
stltuUng  the  industry  as  eligible  for  adjust- 
ment asslstanc^-lt  must  be  found  that  a 
trade  agreement  concession  was  the  major 
rause  ..f  an  increase  in  Imports,  and  that 
the  increased  impi.>rts  were  the  major  factor 
in  causing,  or  threatening  to  cause,  serious 
injury 

In  practice,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  or  any  other  objective 
institution  to  find  that  tariff  concessions  per 
se  have  been  the  major  cause  of  increased 
imports  and  that  increased  Imports  have 
been  the  major  factor  in  causing,  or  threat- 
eiUng  to  cause,  .serious  Injury  to  an  Industry. 
The  phrases  the  major  cause"  and  "the 
major  factor"  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
a  cause  greater  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, which  clearly  Is  an  impossible  task, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  having  an  es- 
cape clause  in  the  tirst  place. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In 
enacting  the  major  part  and  major  factor 
tests  to  create  an  impossible  obstacle  to 
escape  clause  relief  from  injurious  Import 
competition;  quite  the  contrary,  this  lan- 
guage was  intended  to  prevent  overly  re- 
strictive interpretations  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  President  in  applying  the 
section.-' 

The  proposed  amendment  would  restore  to 
the  escape  clause  the  original  Congressional 
intent  The  criteria  of  eligibility  for  tariff 
adjustment  here  proposed  are  similar  to  those 
proposed  in  the  Presidents  Message  to  the 
Congress  of  May  28  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance, modified  to  satlsly  OATT  obligations 

New  subsections  301(b)(1)   and  (3)   of  the 


•The  Senate  explained  Its  Insertion  of  the 
major  cause  criteria,  concurred  In  by  the 
House,  as  follc>ws: 

"The  bill  as  It  came  to  the  i  Finance  i  com- 
mittee might  have  made  It  difficult  for  In- 
dustries which  felt  -hat  they  had  been  In- 
jured to  prove  their  case  under  the  escape 
clause  The  language  of  the  bill  could  have 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Increased 
imports  as  a  result  of  concessions  were  the 
sole  cause  of  the  Injury.  While  this  may  not 
have  been  the  Intent  of  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  Tariff  Commls- 
-lon  need  find  only  that  the  tariff  concessions 
have  been  the  major  cause  of  Increased  Im- 
ports and  that  such  Imports  have  been  the 
major  cause  of  the  Injury  "  S  Rep.  No.  2069. 
87th  Cong  .  2d  Sese..  page  5 
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Trade  Expansion  Act  would  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  whetner 
imports  have  Increased  In  any  part  as  a  result 
of  trade  agreement  concessions,  and  whether 
siK-h  increased  Imports  have  been  a  substan- 
ti,il  cause  of  serious  Injury,  or  threat  of  such 
injury,  to  a  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products 

The  term  increased  quantities"  of  Imports 
is  intended  to  require  that.  If  quantities  of 
imports  in  a  .'^eceni  period  reflect  an  absolute 
increase  over  quantities  of  Imports  in  a  rep- 
resentative base  period,  the  total  quantity 
of  imports  in  such  recent  period  shall  be 
taken  into  account  Thus,  If  quantities  of 
imports  in  a  representative  base  period  were 
8  million  units  and  the  quantities  In  a  recent 
period  were  10  million  units,  the  quantities  of 
imports  to  be  considered  would  be  10  million 
units. 

The  "directly  competitive"  imported  article 
Is  intended  to  mean  either  an  article  which 
is  like  the  domestic  article  and  Is  therefore 
necessarily  directly  competitive  with  it,  or 
one  which  is  unlike  the  domestic  article  but 
nevertheless  competes  directly  with  It, 

In  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  di- 
rectly competitive  imported  article.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  quantities  of  imports  of  the 
several  Imported  articles  shall  be  taken  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
there  have  been  increased  quantities  of 
imports. 

By  the  use  of  the  words  "have  been,"  it  is 
intended  that  the  increased  quantities  of  im- 
ports shall  have  occurred  in  the  recent  past. 

With  resf>ect  to  the  causal  relationship  be- 
tween increased  quantities  of  Imports  and 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  the  term  "sub- 
stantial factor  in  causing"  Is  Intended  to  re- 
quire the  demonstration  of  an  actual  and 
considerable  cause.  A  substantial  cause  In 
any  specific  case  need  not,  however,  be 
greater  than  all  other  causes  combined  nor 
even  greater  than  any  other  single  cause. 

It  Is  intended  that  the  term  "Industry" 
shall  be  co-extenslve  with  those  firms  or  ap- 
propriate subdivisions  thereof  which  produce 
the  domestic  article  In  question.  In  a  multi- 
establishment  firm,  that  establishment  pro- 
ducing the  article  shall  be  considered  that 
appropriate  subdivision.  Where  the  article  is 
produced  in  a  distinct  part  or  section  of  an 
establishment  (whether  the  firm  has  one  or 
more  establishments),  such  part  or  section 
may  be  considered  an  appropriate  subdivi- 
sion. 

ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  "innovation"  of  adjustment  assistance 
adopted  In  the  1 962  Trade  Expansion  Act  has 
not  worked.  While  It  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  Industry-wide  relief  under  an  escape 
clause  proceeding,  whenever  such  relief  is 
Justified  by  the  facts,  there  Is  nevertheless  a 
place  for  adjustment  assistance  In  our  tariff 
laws  The  effects  of  Import  competition  are 
not  always,  or  even  often,  uniform  across  a 
given  Industry.  Special  assistance  may  be 
warranted  for  those  firms  whose  smaller  size. 
Jester  product  diversification  and  more  lim- 
ited financial  resources  make  them  more 
vulnerable  than  the  stronger  firms  In  the 
same  Industry, 

It  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  providing  help  to  these  smaller  firms 
within  an  Industry  If  the  relief  remedies 
available  are  restricted  to  a  higher  tariff  or 
quota  under  the  escape  clause.  Indeed,  there 
:s  the  possibility  that  escape  clause  relief  In 
such  circumstances  would  benefit  only  the 
iarser  firms  within  the  Industry  who  may 
not  be  suffering  from  Imports  without  aiding 
the  smaller  firms  who  may  be  suffering  from 
Import  competition  as  well  as  competition 
from  these  larger  firms.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, selected,  pinpointed  relief  to  these 
smaller  firms  may  be  the  answer. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provision  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  firms  In  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  financial  assistance,  and  tax  re- 
lief. The  provision  of  this  bUl  will  not  change 


the  nature  of  this  assistance,  but  will  make 
It  possible  for  injured  firms  to  receive  such 
relief. 

It  achieves  this  objective  by  eliminating 
the  "rigid,  technical  and  complicated"  test 
of  eligibility  In  the  1962  Act,  Under  the  pro- 
posed bin  a  firm  would  be  eligible  for  ad- 
justment assistance  if  Imports  were  causing 
or  threatening  to  cause  serious  Injury  to 
such  firm.  The  Imports  would  not  have  to 
result  from  tariff  concessions  and  would  not 
have  to  be  "the  major  cause"  of  the  Injury. 
Establishing  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  Increased  Imports  and  injury  would  be 
left  to  the  unfettered  Judgment  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Similarly,  In  the  case  of  groups  of  workers 
who  applied  for  adjustment  assistance,  the 
rigid  language  of  the  1962  Act  would  be  re- 
moved, and  in  its  place  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  Imports  and  unemployment  or 
underemployment    would    be    established. 

Belief  In  the  case  of  groups  of  workers 
would  take  the  form  of  "trade  readjustment 
allowed,"  "on  the  job  training"  and  other 
benefits  as  provided  by  Sections  322,  326,  and 
328  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

SECTION     2 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  make  ad- 
justment assistance  available  to  Individual 
establishments  and  groups  of  workers  of 
such  establishments. 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  of  this  bill  would  amend  section 
351(a)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
"override"  a  President's  decision  not  to  act 
positively  on  a  finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  an  escape  clause  proceed- 
ing. Under  present  law.  the  Congress  can 
so  "override"  a  President's  decision  on  an 
escape  clause  only  If  a  majorltv  of  the  au- 
thorized membership  of  both  Houses  agreed 
to  do  so.  TTils  clearly  makes  It  vlrtuallv  Im- 
possible for  the  Congress  to  act  In  concur- 
rence with  a  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dation as  It  would  require  51  positive  votes 
In  the  Senate  and  218  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  sub- 
section 351(a)(4)  of  the  TEA  completely,  as 
an  Inequitable  protraction  of  the  time  In 
which  the  President  must  act  following  a 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation  for  tariff 
adjustment. 

Under  section  301  (f)  (2 1,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  complete  Its  investigation  and 
report  to  the  President  within  6  months 
from  the  date  of  filing  of  the  petition.  In 
practice,  the  Commission  takes  the  full  6 
months. 

After  receipt  of  the  Commission's  report 
and  recommendation,  the  President  has  un- 
der section  351(a)  (2)  60  days  within  which 
to  act. 

However,  section  351  (au4)  permits  the 
Prsldent  as  a  matter  of  discretion  within  the 
60  day  period  to  request  additional  Informa- 
tion from  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  body 
has  then  a  further  120  days  to  supply  the 
requested  Information,  following  which  the 
President  again  has  a  further  60  days  within 
which  to  take  final  action. 

This  succession  of  time  periods  permits 
the  postponement  of  final  action  up  to  14 
months  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the  original 
petition.  It  Is  felt  that  6  months  for  Inves- 
tigation and  report  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion plus  an  additional  2  months  for  con- 
sideration and  final  action  by  the  President 
affords  adequate  time  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  statute.  Prolongation  of  final  action 
by  another  6  months  can  only  be  inequitable 
to  industries  which  merit  escape  clause  pro- 
tection. 

SECTION    5 

Section  5  of  this  bill  redefines  "domestic 
Industry"   as  discussed   previously. 


S.  1637— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AIR- 
PORT AND  AIRWAYS  DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL  OF  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
airport  and  aii-ways  development  bill  of 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  at  the  sajne  time  most  perplexing 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  today  is 
the  disappointing  lailure  of  our  airports- 
ainvays  system  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  Americans  for  air  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States,  the 
most  air-minded  nation  in  the  world,  is 
fast  developing  airliners  capable  of 
whisking  passengers  across  the  Atlantic 
in  3  hours  but  at  the  same  time  our  sys- 
tem is  often  unable  to  transDort  people 
from  Washington  to  New^  York  in  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know 
and  appreciate  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  mobility  ever  known  to  men 
anv-where.  To  a  large  extent  this  mobility 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  advent  of 
the  airplane.  And  this  freedom  of  move- 
ment without  barriers,  this  unmitigated 
trade  and  commerce  which  has  resulted 
is  in  large  part  taken  for  granted.  As  our 
people's  horizons  broaden— as  thev  be- 
come more  educated,  more  affluent,  and 
as  they  have  increasing  leisure  time,  they 
are  going  to  expect  more  and  greater 
mobility.  And  for  better  or  for  worse 
they  are  going  to  look  to  the  airplane  to 
provide  it.  The  airplane  is  going  to  be  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  lives  of  the 
next  generation  as  the  automobile  is  to 
the  present  generation. 

And  yet  the  Nation's  airports-airways 
system,  glutted,  confused,  sometimes 
dangerous,  and  increasingly  prone  to 
delay — will  not  accommodate  the  growth 
expected  even  in  the  next  12  years.  In 
other  words,  the  system  is  now  feeling  the 
strain  imposed  by  years  of  willy-nilly 
growth  and  the  scant  attention  paid  by 
us  to  the  need  for  long-range  coordi- 
nated transportation  planning. 

What  really  should  concern  us  is  that 
time  has  almost  run  out — indeed,  in  some 
segments  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem the  dread  day  is  here. 

Yet  if  we  fail  to  respond  now.  that 
failure  to  provide  for  the  demands  of 
our  citizens  for  mobility  will  exact 
stringent  penalties  on  our  society.  We 
will  become  growth-limited— a  fright- 
ening prospect  for  an  economy  whose 
health  depends  on  growth. 

The  inhibitions  to  growth  sometimes 
are  staggering.  Our  hub  airports  have 
in  many  cases  reached  the  saturation 
point  in  terms  of  providing  more  avia- 
tion services  to  more  people.  When  the 
next  generation  of  jet  airplanes  goes  into 
service  later  this  year,  the  hubs  will  be 
strained  and  strapped  even  further.  And 
yet  we  have  done  very  little  other  than 
to  expand,  piecemeal,  these  great  jet- 
ports,  keeping  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the 
jaws  of  disaster.  We  have  failed  to  make 
adequate  plans  and  provisions  for  the 
totally  new  facilities  and  concepts  that 
we  will  need  in  just  a  few  short  years. 

The  situation  facing  general  aviation 
is  every  bit  as  bleak.  Many  seem  to  for- 
get the  astronomical  growth  in  business 
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and  pleasure  flylntj  which  will  put  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  airplanes  into  our 
system  by  1980  Their  sheer  numbers,  will 
swamp  our  present  airways  and  swell 
our  already  buUmg  airports 

And  with  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  number  of  people  and  airplanes  fly- 
ing comes  the  increasini?  dm  for  quieter 
and  cleaner  airplane  engines.  In  many 
communities  today  the  jet  airplane  and 
the  airport  are  no  more  welcome  than 
are  sjarbase  dumps  and  sewage  treat- 
ment planus 

The  Nations  overworked  and  over- 
strained air  traffic  controllers  are  near- 
ini!  the  point  at  which  they  can  no  longer 
control  .safely  and  efficiently  the  dozens 
of  new  airplanes  which  enter  the  system 
each  day  vyint?  for  air  space,  ground 
space,  and  other  support  facilities  The 
skies  are  crowded  and  will  get  more  so 
as  more  and  more  of  our  people  take 
to  the  air,  and  yet  the  present  system 
for  controlling  the  air  is  hopelessly  out- 
moded for  even  today  s  traffic. 

And  yet  where  are  the  answers  as  to 
ho  A  we  are  Koin(?  to  meet  this  burgeon- 
mg:  growth''  Is  it  going  to  stifle  and  even- 
tually strangle  our  great  air  system'' 
That  IS  the  challenge  facmg  us  todav 
The  airport  and  airways  development 
bill  of  1969,  IS.  I  believe    a  step  forward 
toward  meeting  our  lesponsibUity.  The 
bill  is  the  product  of  2  vears  of  hearings 
before  the   Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
represents    our    best    present    judgment 
about  where  to  begin   In  its  present  form 
the  bill  may  not  meet  all  the  objectives 
which  we  wish  to  set  forth   but  it  is  a 
proper  beginning— if  you  wish,  a  working 
paper  on  which  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee may  build  a  program  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  needfd  in  the  future  for 
air  transportation.  The  t.me  for  studies, 
additional    dialog,    and    more    delay    is 
past — -It  IS  a  time  for  action  and  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  establish  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  moving  ahead  now. 

The  Commerce  Committee  finds  that 
most  authorities  are  ;n  agreement  that 
the  major  dilemma  facing  the  Nation's 
airports  and  airways  today  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  funds  which  would  allow  the 
expansion  and  modernization  of  the  sys- 
tem 

In  the  ■  ast.  the  ftmds  for  support  of 
our  airports  and  airways  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  from  year  to 
year  to  meet  current  and  pressing  needs. 
The  amount  of  money  available  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  long-range 
growth  needs  of  aviation  and  therefore 
each  year  we  have  seen  tfie  system  slip 
further  behind 

The  time  is  now  past  when  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  be  e.xpected  to  continue 
to  pay  out  of  general  Treasury  funds  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  needed  to  bring 
us  up  to  date  The  schedule  of  national 
priorities  and  the  shortage  of  money 
makes  it  mipossible  to  support  the  sys- 
tem at  an  adequate  level  from  general 
revenues. 

Because  of  this  glaring  fact  we  must 
ask  and  expect  the  primary  beneficiaries 
and  users  of  the  airport-airways  .svstem 
to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
providing  the  funds  to  meet  these  press- 
ing needs 

This  bill  will  provide  the  statutory 
vehicle  to  assure  that  we  begin  the  de- 
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velopment   of   a   safe   and   efficient    na- 
tional airport  and  airway  system 

Basically,  my  bill  creates  an  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund,  similar  in  con- 
cept to  the  highway  trust  fund,  into 
which  would  go  the  receipts  from  the 
present  user  taxes  on  aviation  and  re- 
ceipts from  new  taxes  which  the  Con- 
gre.ss  may  enact 

The  bill  earmarks  from  the  trust  fund 
annually  $150  nuliion  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  $250  million  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  installation  of  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  The  balance  of  money  re- 
maining in  the  fund  would  be  used  to 
pay  for  other  FAA  co.sts,  such  as  research 
and  development  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  airways  system 

The  bill  extends  for  another  5  years 
the  existing  Federal  Airport  Act  which 
provides  for  50-50  matching  grants  for 
publicly  owned  airporus  lor  landing  area 
development  and  increases  the  annual 
expenditure  authonzation  to  $150  mil- 
lion, financed  from  the  trust  fund  rather 
than  from  general  appropriations 

The  bill  further  amends  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  by  authorizing  a  $1  billion 
i;uaranteed  loan  program  for  terminal 
area  development  at  publicly  owned  air- 
port.s  Such  loans  could  be  used  for  de- 
velopment of  airport  access  roads,  park- 
ing facilities  and  other  terminal  needs  in 
addition  to  advance  acquisition  of  land 
for  noise  bulTer  zones 

This  bill  declares  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral public  benefit  in  having  a  safe,  ef- 
ficient airways  and  airport  .system  be- 
yond the  militan,-'s  actual  use  of  the  sys- 
tem and  assert.s  that  the  civil  users  of 
the  system  should  not  be  required  to  pav 
the  cost  of  the  .system  attributable  to 
militaiT  use  and  the  general  public  bene- 
fit. These  costs  would  be  paid  out  uf  gen- 
eral appropnations 

Under  the  pr.nisions  of   thi.'-   !)ill   the 
Secreiai-j'  of  Transportation  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  extensive  review  of 
the  method  ot  allocating  costs  of  the  air- 
port-airways system  among  users  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  share  attribut- 
able to  the  general  public  benefit  and  the 
method  that  should  be  used  in  allocating 
costs   among   the   military,   commercial 
aviation,  and  general  aviation.  Tlie  civil 
users  would  specifically  iie  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate,  on  a  consulta- 
tive basis,  in  this  review- 
Mr    President,  the  urgency  of  the  di- 
lemma facing  the  Nation's  .system  of  air 
commerce  and   transportation  demand;-, 
action  now.  Late  last  year  the  FAA  foimd 
the   situation   so  serious  at   five  of   the 
Nations  most  important  airports  that  it 
ordered  severe  restncticns  limiting   the 
number  of  hourly  takeijifs  and  landings 
which  are  to  begin  this  spring   Artificial 
constraints  on   the   .system  >uch   as  the 
new  regulation  should  not  be  neces.sar>- 
in  a  nation  which  has  always  prided  it- 
self on  Its  remarkable  aviation  superi- 
ority. Restrictions  are  not  an  acceptable 
answer  to  the  problems  of  crowded  air- 
ports and  airways  In  the  United  States 
If  we  act  soon,  then,  we  may  hope  that 
such  repugnant  measures  will  be  short 
lived  and  that,  as  the  United  States  need 
for  air  transp<;)rtation  increases,  our  air- 
ports  and   airways   will   be  equipped   to 
handle  this  need. 


At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  lo- 
ferred.  and.  without  objection,  the  b.li 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill    S   1637'  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  in  connectum  with  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  improvement 
of  air  carrier  and  general  pui-pose  au- 
p.orts.  airport  terminals,  and  related  fa- 
cilities,  and   for  other  purposes,   intio- 
duced   by  Mr    Macni'son.  was  received 
read  twice  by   its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  t  >' 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
S     1C.17 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Srnatr  and  //<,,,, 
of  Ripresentatiics  of  the  Unilcd  Statr^  ,t 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Aci 
may  be  cited  :is  ihe  ■Airport  and  Atrw^ivs 
Development  Act  of   1969" 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  2  The  Congre.-.s  hereby  find.s  that  the 
Nation's  ulrport  .ind  .ilrwav  svstem  is  in«fi'- 
qiiate  to  meet  .urrent  and  projerted  growth 
m  aviation  and  that  substantial  expansion 
.ind  improvement  of  the  sy>tem  i.s  refiui'-d 
to  meet  tlie  dem.mds  of  interstate  commerre 
the  postal  serilce  and  the  national  defen  ►- 
T!ie  Congress  riiuts  that  the  civil  iisers  .f  - 
transportation  are  capable  of  makin,?  .'. 
greater  nnanci.il  contribution  to  the  cxp.i'.- 
'ilon  and  improvement  iif  the  system  throut':. 
increiised  user  fees  Tlie  Congres,s  finds,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  lIvU  users  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  provide  all  of  the  funds  necesf,.,rv 
for  future  development  of  the  system  ..i.d 
that  revenues  obtained  from  tlie  general  ;  ,\- 
paver  will  continue  to  oe  requireil  lo  pav  ;,  r 
actual  use  of  the  system  by  the  military  .-.i.a 
for  the  value  to  the  national  defense  and  -'.f 
general  public  benefit  in  having  a  sate,  t  t'.- 
■.  lent  airport  and  airway  sy.stem  in  being  ana 
fully  ojjeratlonal  m  the  event  of  war  or  na- 
Uunal  emergency. 

COST    ALLOCATION    STUDY 

•Sex-.  3  Tlie  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
respecting  the  ipproprlate  method  for  Mi- 
c.'itlng  the  cost  of  the  airport  .md  airwav 
system  among  the  \arlous  users  and  shall 
identify  the  costs  to  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  should  appropriately  be  charged 
to  the  system  and  the  wilue  to  be  assigned 
to  the  general  public  benefit  In  conductir.i 
the  study  the  Secretary  shall  consult  fully 
with  and  give  careful  con.5lderatlon  to  the 
views  of  the  users  of  the  system  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  results  of  the  studv 
to  Congress  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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AIRPORT    AND     AIRWAYS    TRUST    FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  m  t.ie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  funa  ::> 
be  known  as  the  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
Che  "trust  fund"i,  consisting  of  such 
amounts  ,is  may  be  appropriated,  credited 
or  transferred  to  the  trust  fund  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Tliere  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  he 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated.  1 1 1  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury after  .  1969,  and  before 
1975.  under  subsection  lo  of  section  •H)41 
1  taxes  on  aviation  fuel)  and  under  sections 
4261  and  4271  .taxes  on  transportation  by 
air  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
and  i2(  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary )f  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  after 
1969.  .md  before  .  1975.  under  sec- 
tion 4081  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  g.iso- 
llne  used  in  aircraft  The  amouits  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsectlci  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from   the  gen- 


eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  described  in 
p.iragraphs  U)  and  (2)  of  this  sul)sectlon. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less 
tliaii  the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(CI  On  July  1,  1970,  all  unexpended  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
p.ise  of  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of 
inalfTng  expenditures  under  programs  au- 
thorized by  sections  307(b)  and  312(ci  (as 
It  relates  to  safety  In  air  navigation)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19.58,  as  amended, 
-hall  be  transferred  to  the  trust  fund, 

I  d  I  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.ipproprlated  to  the  trust  fund  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  required  to  make  the 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  shall  be  allocated  in  subsection  (f). 

(ei  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  huld  the  trust  fund,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  thin  the  1st  of  March  of  each  year 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  operations  ci  the  trust  fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  con- 
filtion  and  operations  during  subsequent 
fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  whlcii  the  report  is  made.  It  shall  be 
tl'.e  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
invest  such  portion  of  the  trust  fund  as  is 
not,  in  his  judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  Such  investments  may  be 
made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
•he  United  States  or  in  obligations  guar- 
uiteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States.  The  interest  on,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  t!ie  :=aie  of,  any  obligations  held 
:n  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
:orm  .i  part  of  the  trust  fund 

(f)  On  or  before  .Tuly  1.  1970.  and  on  or 
before  July  1  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  aggregate  amount  which  will  be  made 
.ivallable  in  the  trust  fund  pursuant  to  sub- 
jections (  b  I ,  ( c  1 .  and  id)  of  this  section  dur- 
ing the  then  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

111  $150,000,000  of  tlie  trust  fund  sh.iU  be 
,  llocated  for  expenditure  for  grants  author- 
ized to  be  made  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Fi'deral  Airport  Act. 

i2)  i.l>50. 000.000  shall  be  allocated  for  ex- 
penditure to  acquire,  e.«tablish.  and  improve 
air  navigation  facilities  under  subsections 
il)  and  (4)  of  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal 
A\iatlcn  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

(3)  The  balance  of  the  moneys  available 
m  the  trust  fund  shall  be  allocated  for  the 
necessary  admini.'^trative  expenses  incident 
;o  the  administration  of  programs  for  which 
lunds  are  to  be  allocated  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs ill.  (Ui,  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
and  tor  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
.iir  navigation  facilities  and  the  conduct  of 
other  lunctions  under  section  307(b)  of  the 
Federal  .Aviation  Act  of  1958,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (2i  of  this  sub- 
jection, and  for  research  and  development 
.ictivities  under  section  312(ci  ( as  it  relates 
to  safety  in  air  navigation)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

(gi  Amounts  In  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
.ivallable  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts 
tor  making  expenditures  after  June  30.  1970. 
.lUd  before  July  1.  1975.  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tJnlted  States  heretofore  and 
hereafter  incurred  under  the  Federal  Airport 
.\ct  approved  May  13.  1946.  as  amended,  and 
under  section  307(bi  and  312(c)  (as  it  re- 
lates to  safety  in  air  navigation)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
and  administration  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

(hi  No  moneys  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure from  the  trust  fund  before  July  1. 
1970. 


GUARANTY    OF    AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT    LOANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  guarantee  as  an  obligation 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  prescribe,  any 
lender  against  loss  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  securities,  obligations,  or  loans  is- 
sued to  finance  any  public  airport  develop- 
ment as  defined  in  subsection  ic)  of  this 
section,  if  he  finds  that — 

( 1 )  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
demption of  the  securities  ur  obligations  or 
repayment  of  the  loan: 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  financial  assist- 
ance, together  with  otlier  funds  available,  is 
adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project 
or  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
financial   assistance    is   made   available:    and 

(31  Tlie  entity  requesting  the  financial  as- 
sistance will  comply  with  such  standards. 
terms,  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  concerning  the  tises,  physical  char- 
acteristics, and  features  of  the  airport  and 
related  facilities 

(bl  The  maturity  date  of  any  such  securi- 
ties, obligations,  or  loans,  including  all  ex- 
tensions and  renewals  thereof,  shall  be  no 
later  than  thirty  years  after  their  date  of 
issviance.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  a  reasonable  annual  guarantee  fee  m 
connection  with  any  guarantee  under  tliis 
Act.  The  total  amount  of  loans  euaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transp.irtation  may  not 
exceed  $1,000,000,000  at  any  one  time 

(c)  For  the  ])urposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "airport  development"  means  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  improvement,  or  repair 
of  airport  hangars:  airport  passenger  or 
freight  terminal  buildings  and  other  build- 
ings required  for  the  administration  and 
operation  of  an  airport:  public  parkinij  fa- 
cilities for  passenger  automobiles:  roads 
within  the  airport  boundaries:  and  any  ac- 
quisition of  land  adjacent  to  or  in  llie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  jsublic  airport,  including 
any  interest  therein,  or  any  easement 
through  or  any  other  interest  m  airspace, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  activities 
and  operations  condticted  thereon  will  be 
compatible   with   normal   airport   operations 

(di  Receipts  under  this  section  shall  be 
credited  to  a  special  account  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  t>e  available  together 
with  such  appropriations  as  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress  for  expendi- 
ture for  necessary  adniinistrative  expenses 
and  other  costs  incident  to  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  n04(di  I  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(10)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  the  several  States,  in  addition  to 
other  amounts  authorized  Ijy  this  Act.  ap- 
propriations amounting  m  'he  aggregate  to 
$665,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  over  a  period  of 
five  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragrapli.  S133.000  000 
shall  t)ecome  available  i.ir  obligations,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971.  June  30. 
1972.  June  30.  1973.  June  30.  1974,  and  June 
30,  1975,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(11)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rlco.  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  tliC  aggregate  of  $15,000,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion over  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  $3,000,000  shall  become  available 
for   obligation,    by   the   execution   of   grant 


agreements  pursuant  to  section  12,  begin- 
ning July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1971.  June  30.  1972.  Jiine  30.  1973 
June  30.  1974,  and  June  30.  1975.  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  expended 
Of  each  such  amount  40  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  Hawaii,  40  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  Puerto  Rlco,  and  20  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  the  'V'irgin  Islands. 

"(12)  For  the  purpose  i.if  developing.  In 
the  several  States.  airp<.-irts  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and 
to  relieve  congestion  at  airiMirts  having  iugh 
density  traffic  serving  other  .■segments  of 
aviation,  in  additic  n  to  other  .imounts  au- 
thorized by  tills  Act  for  such  purp^ise.  appro- 
priations amounting  in  the  aegresate  u> 
$70,000  UOO  are  hereby  autliorlzed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  over  a  period  of  five 
fiscal  years.  !>eginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  Of  amounts  appr'- 
prlated  under  this  paragraph,  $14,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligations,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  I  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  year.s  ending  June  30,  1971.  June  30. 
1972  June  30.  1973.  June  30.  1974.  and  June 
30,  1975,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able until  expended," 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  6(ai  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  (49  US  C.  llOSiaii    Is  amended 

by  striking  ,jut  or  5idi  i7i"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence ar.d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5idi(7l. 
or  5(d ) ( 10  I  " 

lb)  Section  6ibi  ( 1  i  of  such  Act  i49  U.S  C, 
1105(b)(1)  )  is  amended  by  .^rrikiiig  out  "and 
5(dl  (7)  ■'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "51  di 
i7i ,  and  5(d  i  i  10  i  "  and  by  striking  out  "and 
5(di  (9  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",(5» 
(d)  (9i .  and  5(d)  (12)". 


S.  1638  AND  S.  1639— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  AMENDING  THOSE 
PARTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  AND  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  WHICH  PERMIT  BENEFITS  TO 
STUDENTS  BEYOND  THEIR  18TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce two  bills,  with  similar  o.mendnicnts 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  for  appropriate 
reference.  Amendments  to  l)oth  act.'^ 
apply  to  the  present  programs  which 
permit  the  admmi.'^terinq:  auencies  to  pay 
the  child's  benefit  to  a  child  of  deceased 
or  disabled  parents  after  he  is  18  if  he 
continues  as  a  full-time  student.  These 
bills,  first,  permit  half-time  and  three- 
ciuarter-time  students  to  be  eligible  for 
these  benefits:  second,  increase  the  max- 
imum iise  at  which  these  benefits  may  be 
received  from  the  22d  birthdate  to  the 
26th  birthdate — with  the  benefit  ternii- 
natina  in  the  first  month  after  ase  22 
that  the  student  becomes  eligible  for  a 
baccalaureate  depree^ — and.  third,  permit 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  notify 
persons  who  are  potentially  eligible  for 
those  benefits  no  later  than  their  14th 
birthdate. 

Since  1965  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  have  provided  benefits  to  children 
of  disabled  or  deceased  parents  beyond 
their  18th  birthday  if  they  remain 
full-time  students.  Much  of  this  aid  has 
gone  to  college  students.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  341.000  undergraduate 
students  were  receiving  aid  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  Their  av- 
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erajfp  benefit  payment  was  S71  97  per 
month  or  $884  per  year  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  was  also  payint?  bene- 
fits to  8.000  undergraduate  students. 
Their  average  benefit  payment  was  $95 
per  month,  or  $1  140  per  year 

Neither  of  these  agencies  knows  how 
many  of  the  students  It  has  aided  dur- 
ing the  last  4  vfars  wnuld  hav*-  b»-en 
able  to  continue  their  education  if  they 
had  not  rtceived  these  benef.t  pavn'.erit.s 
Since  they  are  the  children  of  dead  or 
disabled  parents,  however,  :t  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  a  sizable  number 
are  m  college  today  who.  without  this 
aid  would  not  have  continued  their  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  that  a  few  changes  in  these 
programs  will  make  them  more  flexible 
and.  therefort\  more  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  educational  needs  of  poten- 
tially eligible  students  who  cannot  or  do 
not  presently  receive  the.se  benefit.s  The 
changes  do  not  contemplate  costly  new 
practices  But  they  wiil  make  it  possible 
for  many  to  receive  benefits  who  do  not 
now  do  so 

The  plrrposes  of  these  amendments  are 
outlined  as  foUow.s 

PTRMTT    ptRr-rrvii:    st;  dc.nts    to    riceivx 
BE.vinrs 
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The    present   programs  of   the   Social 
Security  Admimst.-ation  and   the   Rail- 
road   Retirement    Board    permit   child's 
benefits  afUT  age  18  only  to  full-time  stu- 
dents   This    bill    will    permit    half-time 
and  three-juarter-time  students  to  re- 
ceive   benefits     For    students    attending 
school  with  a  three-quarters  course  load, 
their  full-time  benefit  equivalent  will  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  Students  attend- 
ing school  who  are  carrying  a  half-time 
load  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  benefit 
equal  to  one-half  of  their  full-time  bene- 
fit. This  means  that,  although  .students 
may  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  over  a 
longer  penod  of  time,  their  total  benefit 
will  not  be  any  higher  than  It  would  have 
been  had  they  been  full-time  students 
This    provision    permits    students    more 
flexibility   in   arranging   their  schedules 
In  order  that  they  may  engage  in  more 
part-time  work. 

This  change  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  may  be  many  students 
potentially  eligible  for  this  program  who 
cannot  afford  to  attend  school  full  time 
But  they  could  work  half  time,  receive 
their  benefit,  and  attend  college 

Paying  benefits  to  part-time  students 
Is  not  a  new  concept  m  direct  govern- 
ment aid  to  college  students.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  GI  bill  permits  re- 
duced payments  to  half-time  and  three- 
quarter-time  students.  This  is  what  I 
propose  for  the  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  programs  A  number  of 
the  present  participants  in  the  GI  biU 
protiram  takf  advantage  of  these  provi- 
sions According  to  information  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
only  49  6  percent  of  the  students  receiv- 
ing college  aid  through  its  programs  are 
full-time  students 

When  one  considers  that  the  students 
ehgible  for  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  chuld  s  benefits  are  the  chil- 
dren of  deceased  or  disabled  parents  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  many  are 
from  families  with  low  incomes.  Many 


must  a.sslst  their  families  in  meeting 
living  exfjenses  The.se  are  precisely  the 
students  who  noed  help  the  most  and  who 
would  most  benefit  from  a  provision 
which  would  p«-rmit  th.-m  to  attend 
.school  part  time  and  earn  additional  in- 
come in  order  that  they  can  attend 
school  at  all  This  countrv  must  not  deny 
the.se  .students  the  opportunity  of  a  post- 
.secondary  nr  higher  education  experience 
becau.se  of  a  rule  which  does  not  take 
account  of  their  particular  circum- 
.stances 

I.VCREASe    MAXIMUM    ACE 

Tliere  are  two  reasiTns  for  increasing 
the  maximum  age  for  students  to  whom 
benffits   under   the.se  programs  may   be 
paid   First,  according  to  the  1960  census 
the  median  hieh  .school  graduate  is  18  1 
yea;s   of   age   when    he  graduates    This 
means    that    half    of    the    high    school 
K'raduates   cannot    finish    college   before 
their  22d  birthday  even   if  they  attend 
full  time    Indeed.   19  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents who  receive  social  .security  benefltvS 
are  still  in  .school  at  age  22.  when  they 
are  dropped  from  the  program  Tlius,  we 
need  to  rai.se  the  maximum  age  of  the 
program    simply    because    many   of    the 
present  eligibles   fail   to  complete  their 
education  by  age  22 

The    .second    reason    for    raising    the 
maximum  age  is  that  other  changes  of- 
fered by  this  bill  permit  part-time  stu- 
dents to  receive  benefits.  If  we  permit 
this  we  must  also  permit  students  to  be 
eligible  for  a  longer  penod  of  time    It 
would  be  unjust  to   the  .student  whose 
family  income  was  such  that  he  had  to 
work  long  hours  at  a  part-time  job  in 
order  to  attend  college  half  time  to  tell 
him  at  age  22— when  he  has  completed 
the   equivalent   of   2    full    years   of   col- 
lege work— that  he  was  no  longer  eligible. 
It  would  also  be  unjust  to  the  high  school 
graduate  who  works  for  a  year  or  two 
and  then  goes  to  college  to  tell  him  at 
age    22    that    he   is    no    longer   eligible. 
Tliere  are  many  children  of  hard-work- 
ing parents  who  fall  Into  these  categories. 
I  think  the  provisions  of  these  very  good 
programs  should  recognize  this  fact. 

This  bill  raises  the  maximum  age  at 
which  students  can  receive  benefits  under 
the.se  programs  to  the  26th  birthdate. 
After  age  22  any  qualified  student  may 
participate  in  any  txlucational  program 
for  which  he  was  eligible  before  age  22. 
except  that  his  benefit  will  terminate  in 
the  month  in  which  he  first  becomes 
eligible  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
reason  for  permitting  benefiLs  until  age 
26 — as  compared  with  age  24.  for  exam- 
ple— is  that  If  we  permit  students  to 
attend  school  half  time  or  t.hree-quarter 

time— with  a  reduced  benefit it  might 

take  tht'm  until  this  age  to  graduate 
from  college.  There  may  also  be  students 
who  decide  several  years  after  high 
school  graduation  that  they  would  like 
to  begin  vocational  or  college  work. 

RFUl'IRE    N'>rtPIC\n()N 

Decisions  to  continue  education  after 
high  school  are  usually  made  early  m 
the  high  .school  years  .^t  that  time  .stu- 
dents must  decide  what  courses  to  take 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
further  work  If  the  high  .school  .senior 
finds  that  he  has  not  chosen  the  correct 
courses  for  college  work  he  may  be  dis- 


couraged from  making  application  and 
attending  becau.se  he  believes  he  is  in- 
adequately prepared  He  may  al.so  find 
that  he  has  not  taken  cour.ses  which  per- 
mit him  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  institutions  to  which  he  wants 
to  apply 

The  decision  to  attend  college  also  in- 
volves financial  calculations  The  cost  o! 
attending  college  is  rising-  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  even  faster  over  the 
iif^xt  few  years.  The  Offlce  of  Education 
estimates    that    the    tuition,    room,    and 
bo 'Id  cost  for  attending  a  4-vear  public 
■V,  titution  in  1968-69  is  $1,183  per  veai 
For  4-year  private  institutions  the  com- 
parable co.st  is  $2,443.  The.se  figures  do 
not  include  even  the  costs  of  books,  let 
alone  the  many  other  expenses  incurred 
by  the  college  student    It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  decision  to  attend  college 
often   hinges   on   the  availability  of  fi- 
nances   Many   students   who   have   the 
ability  and  desire  to  do  college  work  do 
not  attend  college  simply  becau.se  ade- 
quate  finances   are   not   available    The 
Project   Talent    research    prolect   spon- 
sored  by   the  OCace  of  Education,   and 
executed  by  the  Univer.slty  of  Pittsburgh 
for  example,  found  that  92  percent  of  the 
young  men  in  the  highest  achievement 
quartlle  from  families  in  the  highest  in- 
come quartile  enter  college  in  the  year 
following  graduation  But  for  young  men 
of  equal  ability,  from  families  in  the  low- 
est income  quartlle.  the  figure  is  only  61 
percent. 

The  dropoff  is  even  more  dramatic  for 
young   women— from   87   percent   to   42 
percent.  For  men  and  women  together, 
the.se  percentages  mean  that  high  abil- 
ity students — as  measured  bv  achieve- 
ment—from families  with  the"  lowest  in- 
comes are  only  about  half  as  likely  to 
enter  college  as  students  of  equal  ability 
from  famiUes  with  the  highest  incomes. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  numerous  authorities  believe 
that  the  early  high  school  years  are  the 
critical  years  when  decisions  to  attend 
college  are  made.  The  recent  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  report 
to    the   President,    entitled    "Toward   a 
Long-Range  Plan  for  Federal  Financial 
Support  for  Higher  Education,"  says: 

There  is  some  evidence  that  changes  In 
the  cost  of  college  have  a  greater  impact 
upon  college  attendance  if  these  changes  are 
m  ide  known  to  students  early  in  their  high 
school  careers  If  there  were  a  fundamental 
improvement  in  the  method  of  financing 
student's  education.  It  Is  likely  that  the  Ion? 
range  Impact  of  this  change  would  be  To 
remove  some  of  the  barriers  to  college  at- 
tendance which  we  Identify  as  "motiva- 
tional" In  the  short-run 


The  Veterans'  Administration  which 
administers  a  program  which  aids  the 
sons  and  daui;hters  of  deceased  and  dis- 
abled veterans  notifies  potential  eligibles 
at  age  13.  The  agency  does  this  on  the 
advice  of  its  psychological  consultants 
'.vho  say  that  this  Information  is  critical 
in  the  early  high  school  years  in  order 
that  students  may  make  the  financial 
calculations  and  course  decisions  that  are 
crucial  for  college  attendance. 

At  the  present  time  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  notifies  those  who  will  be 
eligible  for  a  child's  benefit  beyond  age 
12.    if    they    are    full-time   students,   90 
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days  before  their  18th  birthday.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  makes  its 
notification  5  months  before  the  18th 
birthday.  By  this  time  many  students 
have  already  graduated  from  high 
school.  Tliey  may  have  already  begun 
work  or  made  other  commitments  which 
prevent  them  from  attending  college. 
They  may  not  have  taken  the  proper 
courses  to  prepare  them  for  college  work 
or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  insti- 
tution they  wish  to  attend.  And  they 
may  have  believed  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lege was  beyond  their  means.  The  addi- 
tional money  available  from  these  pro- 
K'rams  might  have  made  the  difference 
between  their  attending  and  not  attend- 
ing college.  Their  decision  not  to  attend 
IS  an  incalculable  loss  of  resources  to 
this  country.  And  it  will  likely  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual who  has  made  the  decision. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  requir- 
ing the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
notify  potential  eligibles  at  age  14  that 
they  may  be  able  to  continue  receiving 
a  child's  benefit  after  age  18,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  remain  eligible,  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  information  is  known  when 
they  make  the  decisions  related  to  at- 
tending or  not  attending  college.  We  all 
:nake  our  decisions  on  the  best  informa- 
tion that  is  available.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  Government  cannot  make  cer- 
tain that  the  best  possible  information 
related  to  college  attendance  decisions 
is  available. 

I  have  recently  corresponded  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  concerning 
the  need  for  an  earlier  notification  date 
in  their  programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  agreed 
to  begin  a  notification  practice  similar 
to  that  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  am  nevertheless  including  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  this  because  I  want  to  un- 
derscore legislative  intent  in  this  area.  I 
also  want  to  make  certain  that  succeed- 
ing administrators  continue  the  enlight- 
ened practices  that  will  soon  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  will 
improve  the  capacity  of  these  programs 
to  cope  with  the  educational  needs  of  the 
.students  which  the  present  programs  are 
desicned  to  ser\e.  I  think  these  changes 
-should  be  made  now.  These  bills  deserve 
tlie  attention  of  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  measures  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
"ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biUs  <S.  1638)  to  amend  title  n 
el  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  from 
22  to  26  the  age  limit  for  the  receipt  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  thereunder  by 
individuals  attending  school,  and  to  per- 
mit reduced  child's  benefits  to  be  paid  to 
individuals  attending  school  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  and  (S.  1639)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  ex- 
tend from  22  to  26  the  age  limit  for  the 
receipt  of  a  child's  insurance  annuity 
thereunder     by     individuals     attending 


school,  and  to  permit  a  reduced  child's 
insurance  annuity  to  be  paid  to  individ- 
uals attending  school  on  a  part-time 
basis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
(S.  1638)  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  iS.  1639).  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  202(d)  (1)  (B)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■full- 
time  student  and  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  22"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"qualified  student  and  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  26". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strllcing  out  "full-time  student" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "qualified 
student". 

(3)  (A)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (F)(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"qualified  student". 

(B)  Section  202(d)  (l)(F)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "22"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "26". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (G)(1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"qualified  student". 

(B)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (G)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '■22"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •■26". 

(b)  Section  202(d)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "22"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "26".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "full- 
time  student"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "qualified 
student". 

(c)  (A)(1)  The  first  .sentence  of  section 
202(di(7)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (I) 
by  striking  out  "full-time  student"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "full-time  student,  or 
part-time  student,  as  the  case  may  be."  and 
(ID  by  striking  out  "full-time  attendance" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "full-time  or  part-time  at- 
tendance, as  the  case  may  be.". 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
(d)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "full-time  attendance"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "full-time  or  part-time 
attendance,  as  the  case  mav  be,". 

(B)  Section  202(d)  (7)  of  such'  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  subparagraph 
(C)  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(D)  A  'qualified  student"  Is  an  Individual 
who — 

"(1)  Is  a  full-time  student  or  a  part-time 
student,  and 

"(11)  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  (In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him)  to  t^e  making  satisfactory  progress  In 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  him  In  the 
educational  institution  In  which  he  is 
enrolled; 

except  that  no  individual  who  has  attained 
age  22  shall  be  a  qualified  student  after  the 
date  he  first  becomes  eligible  for  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  from  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  he  is  or  has  been  enrolled. 

"(E)  A  'part-time  student"  is  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  In  attendance  at  an  educational 
Institution  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C) ) 
and  is  carrying  a  course  load  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  (In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him)  which.  In  light  of 
the  standards  and  practices  of  the  Institu- 
tion Involved.  Is  not  less  than  one-half  the 
course  load  which  would  be  carried  by  a  full- 
time  student  in  such  institution,  except  that 
no  Individual  be  considered  as  a  'part-time 


student'  if  he  is  paid  by  his  employer  while 
attending  an  educational  institution  at  the 
request,  or  pursuant  to  a  requirement,  of  his 
employer," 

Sec.  2  Section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection; 

■Deductions  from  Child's  Benefits  of  Part- 
Time  Students 

"( m)  1 1 )  Deductions,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  shall  be 
made  from  any  child's  insurance  benefit  (un- 
der section  202  <d)  )  to  which  an  individual 
is  entitled  for  any  month  m  which  such 
individual  is  a  part-time  student  (as  de- 
fined in  section  202 (di  iVhEi  ■  .  if  such  indi- 
vidual would  not  have  been  entitled,  under 
section  202(d).  to  such  a  benefit  for  such 
month  except  for  the  fact  th.^t  he  was  a 
qualified  student  (as  defined  in  section  202 
(d)(7)(D)  I  dur:ng  such  month.  For  any 
month  in  which  such  individual  is  a  part- 
time  student  carrying  a  course  load  In  the 
educational  institution  in  which  he  is  en- 
rolled of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  full 
course  load  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him),  the 
deduction  from  the  child's  benefit  of  such 
individual  shall  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  of  such  child's  benefit,  and.  for 
any  other  month,  the  deduction  from  the 
child's  benefit  of  such  individual  shall  be 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  such 
child's  benefit. 

■■(2)  An  individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by"  regu- 
lations prescribe  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  deductions  from  such  individual's  ben- 
efits in  accordance  with  such  paraeraph. 

■■(3)  Whenever  any  individual,  without 
good  cause,  falls  or  refuses  to  make  any  re- 
port required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  may  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him  for  such  purp>06e) 
make  penalty  deductions  from  the  child's 
Insurance  benefits  to  which  such  individual 
is  entitled  Any  such  penalty  deduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  child's  insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled for  one  month,  and  not  more  than  one 
such  penalty  deduction  shall  be  made  for 
any   one   such   failure   or  refusal." 

Sec.  3.  Section  222(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
•22"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "26".  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "full-time  student"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  student". 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  225  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  ( 1  >  by 
striking  out  '•22"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "26",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'quaU- 
fied  student". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  .^ct  for 
months  after  the  month  which  follows  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted:  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance  benefit 
under  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  for  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  such 
amendments  shall  apply  only  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  filed  in  or  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  Section  205  of  the  Social  Security 
.^ct  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"NOTrFICATION  OF  RECIPIENTS  OP  CHILD'S  IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  STVDENTS 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  put 
into  effect  procedures  designed  to  provide 
notification  to  individuals  receiving  child's 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  pro\'lslons  of  Sti'^h  section  relating  to 
eligibility  for  such  benefits  in  the  case  of 
indl'vlduals   who  have  attained   age    18   and 
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are  q.iaMfled  students  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals wha  are  receiving  child  s  insurance 
beneOts  for  the  month  in  which  they  attain 
the  age  of  !4  such  notification  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  such  month,  or  if  that  la  not  fea- 
sible at  the  earliest  time  thereafter  that 
is  feasible  In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
first  become  entitled  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  for  a  month  after  the  month  In 
which  thev  attain  the  age  of  14.  such  notl- 
fic-ttlon  shall  be  provided  in  the  month  In 
which  they  first  become  entitled  to  such 
beneflta.  or.  if  that  is  not  feaalble,  at  the 
earliest   time   thereafter   that   is   feaalble 

S  1 639 
Be  :t  marred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
H'V'eientati'ei  of  the  United  Staten  of 
A  merira  asHemtiled  That  ,ai  section  5i  1 1  1 1  i 
(IliiBi  of  -he  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  Ij  by  striking  out  twen- 
ty-two" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  twen- 
ty-six" and  (2'  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
qualified  student 
(bMl»  The  ninth  sentence  of  section  5 
M  M  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  The  provisions  of  paragraph  i7i 
of  section  202idi  of  the  S<:>rial  Security  Act 
rdefintng  the  terms  full-time  student  ed- 
tcatlo*!*!  institution',  qualified  student  , 
and  par'-rime  student  i  shall  he  applied 
by  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  this 
section  a.5  If  the  references  therein  to  the 
Secretary  were  references  to  the  Board 

(2)  The  tenth  sentence  of  section  5i  1 1  i  It 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (Ai  by  striking  out 
full-time  student"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  quail- 
fled  student"  and  Bi  by  striking  out  "22"- 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     26  " 

1 3)  The  eleventh  sentence  of  section  5ili 
( 1 1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  id  by  striking 
out  "twenty- two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-six"',  and  nii  by  striking  out 
full-time  student  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •qualified  student" 

ic»  Section  5i  1  ii  1 1  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  aticiing  at  the  end  thereof  t:he 
following  :ew  sentence  The  provisions  of 
section  203  mi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  dKluctions  from  child's  benefits  of 
part-time  students)  shall  be  applied  by  the 
Boara  in  the  administration  of  this  Act  as 
I.'  the  ref'Tences  therein  to  the  Secretary 
"*ere  references  to  the  Board  and  as  If  refer- 
ences to  individuals  receiving  a  child's  In- 
surance benefit  were  references  to  Individ- 
uals receiving  a  chllds  insurance  .mnulty  " 
Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  elTectlve  with 
respect  to  annuities  under  section  5(ci  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  months 
after  the  month  which  follows  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  waa  not  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  section  5ic)  of 
such  Act  for  thn  month  m  which  'his  Act  Is 
enacted,  su.li  amendments  shall  apply  only 
on  the  ba«i3  o!  an  application  filed' In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  act  Is  en- 
acted 

Sec  3  Section  lOibi  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

1 71  The  Board  shall  establish  and  put 
Into  effenrt  orocedures  designed  to  provide 
notification  to  individuals  receiving  ,i  child's 
insurance  annuity  under  section  5(c>  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  eligibility 
for  such  annuity  in  the  case  of  individual'^ 
who  have  attained  age  18  and  are  qualified 
students  In  thp  case  of  individuals  who  are 
receiving  a  child's  insurance  annuitv  for  the 
month  in  which  they  attain  the  age  of  14 
such  notlfl.-atlou  shall  be  provided  In  such 
month,  or.  If  that  is  not  feasible  at  the 
earliest  time  thereafter  that  is  feasible  In 
the  case  of  individuals  who  first  become  en- 
titled  to  a   child's  Insurance  annuity  for  a 


month  after  the  month  In  which  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  14  such  notification  shall 
be  provided  In  the  month  in  which  they 
first  be<'ome  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or.  If 
that  Is  not  feas.ble.  at  the  earliest  time 
thereafter  'hat  l«  feasible   " 


S  1652  -INF-OHMAriON  OF  THE 
MONOMOY  ly  AND  NATIONAL 
WIl.DLIFK  REFUGE  ACT 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Pre.sident.  thr 
pa-ssage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
brouKht  over  9  million  acres  of  forest 
lands  under  wilderness  status  In  addi- 
tion Monomoy  Uland.  a  .small  island  lo- 
cated off  the  coa-st  of  Cape  Cod.  has  been 
found  bv  the  Bureau  of  Sixirt  F'l.sherles 
and  Wildlife  to  be  highly  qualified  for 
wilderness  preservation,  and  was  the  first 
such  area  to  be  proposed  for  inclusion  by 
the  Bureau  in  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act 

Last  May  my  colleague  Senator 
BRfioKE  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
make  Monomoy  Island  a  national  wilder- 
ness area  Heannijs  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Unfortimately.  the  House  In- 
tenor  Committee  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  before  Congress  adioumed 
Monomoy  is  an  uninhabit<>d.  unspoiled, 
sparsely  vegetated  island  where  dunes 
and  sand  flats,  meadows  and  marshes 
serve  as  an  ideal  refuKe  for  wildlife 
Monomoy  has  been  managed  as  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuse  since  1944.  and  has 
provided  enjoyment  to  fishermen,  sports- 
men, naturalists,  artists,  and  other  out- 
door enthusiasts 

Wilderness  area  .status  for  this  2.600 
acre  barrier-beach  island  'aIII  aid  in  pre- 
serving forever  it,s  unspoiled  nature.  It 
would  prevent  future  generations  from 
encroachinu  upon  and  spoiling  one  of  the 
few  natural  island  areas  remaining  in  our 
country 

Located  within  a  day's  drive  from  the 
major  centers  of  population  in  the  North- 
east, Monomoy  Island  would  be  the  only 
wilderness  preservation  within  200  miles. 
Desianatmy  the  island  as  a  wilderness 
area  would  not  infnnge  upon  the  rights 
of  anyone  who  presently  enjoys  the  re- 
sources available  there  No  private  roads 
would  be  allowed ,  but  there  are  no  such 
roads  there  now.  and  the  island  is  un- 
connected wth  the  mainland.  No  private 
landholdlnes  would  be  allowed  but.  .it 
the  present  time,  only  2  acres  of  the  total 
land  area  are  privately  held. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  fitting  rom- 
plement  to  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, which  I  have  long  supiJoi  ted.  than 
the  preservation  of  Monumoy  Island  as 
a  wilderness  area.  It  is  with  particular 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  this  bill  with 
Mr  Brooke  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
Monomoy  as  it  is  today  Together  we  join 
with  the  people  of  Chatham  and  adjoin- 
ing towns,  the  elected  o.*ficials  of  Barn- 
stable County,  the  Cape  Cod  Planning 
and  Economic  De\elopment  Commission, 
and  other  recreation-conservation  inter- 
ests in  .seeking  .^peedy  enactment  of  this 
ieiiislatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  S.  1652'  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Monomoy  National  Wild- 


life Refuue.  Bam.stable  County,  Ma.ss . 
introduced  by  Mr  Kennedy  'for  himself 
and  Mr  Brooke  > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  iLs  title,  and  referred  to  thf 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


S  1653— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  SHIPPERS  WITH  THE 
OPPORTUNITY'  TO  RECOVER 
RE.\SONABLE    ATTORNEYS    FEES 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  recoven*-  of  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  in  the  case  of  succe.ss- 
ful  maintenance  of  an  action  to  recover 
damages  sustained  m  the  transportation 
of  property 

The  i)un)o.se  of  this  bill  is  to  put  the 
shipping  public,  be  he  a  household  moving 
his  personal  posse.ssions.  or  a  small  grain 
or  vegetable  .shipper,  in  a  more  equal 
bargaining  position  with  carriers  in  set- 
tlement negotiations  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages sustained  in  the  transportation  of 
property  This  bill  would  accompli.s.h 
this  purpo.se  by  permitting  a  .successful 
shmper  in  a  court  .suit  to  recover  his  at- 
torney's fees  under  certain  cu- 
cumstaiicps  ^ 

Existing  law  places  the  .small  shipper 
at  a  disadvantage  because  his  only  re- 
course when  the  carrier  refu.ses  to  settle 
a  claim  is  to  proceed  with  litigation  at 
a  cost  which  often  substantially  exceeds 
the  claim  Tlie  effect  is  that  the  shipper 
as  a  practical  matter  finds  himself  in  a 
poor  bargaining  position  and  has  no 
legal  recourse  of  which  he  can  avail 
himself 

Small  shippers  throughout  this  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  .shippers  of  gram 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  manufactured 
Items,  are  confronted  with  .severe  ob- 
stacles in  collecting  damage  claims 
While  every  kind  of  shipment  seems  to  be 
involved,  the  problems  experienced  bv 
shippers  of  pen.shables  in  the  handling 
of  delay  claims  by  the  eastern  railroad.^ 
and  the  problems  e.xpenenced  by  gram 
shippers  in  the  handling  of  "clear  record 
cars  by  the  eastern  carriers  seems  to  be 
the  most  pressing 

Until  a  few  years  ago  railroads  assured 
shippers  that  their  products  would  bo 
carried  to  their  destined  markets  wrh 
reasonable  dispatch,  which  the  courts 
have  interpreted  as  meaning  'witho-jt 
unreasonable  delay  ' 

In  1964.  however,  tlie  eastern  railioad.'; 
took  the  position  that  they  would  not 
guarantee  delivery  of  peri.shable  freight 
•U  destinations  to  meet  prctiously  agreed 
upon  "cutoff"  limes  Subsequently  the 
evidence  has  mounted  that  .service  has 
deteriorated  on  western  perishables 
moving  to  eastern  markets. 

Undue  delays  in  handling  perishables 
ur.po.so  a  hardship  not  only  on  the  ship- 
per but  also  on  the  consumer  who  is  en- 
titled to  receive  fruit  and  vegetables 
fresh  and  in  good  condition. 

During  the  90th  Congress  the  Com- 
merce Committee  heard  testimony  or 
received  statements  in  support  of  this 
legislafon  from  the  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Vet;etable  As.sociat:on.  the  Gram 
and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association, 
the  .American  Feed  Manufacturers  A.s- 
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sociation.  the  Truck  Line  Gram  and 
Products  Council,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticul- 
turists, the  National  Wool  Grocers 
A.s.sociation.  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Council,  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the 
Southern  Traffic  League,  the  Western 
Growers  A.ssociation.  the  National 
Grange,  the  Corn  Refiners  Association, 
the  Western  States  Meatpackers  Asso- 
nation.  and  the  National  Independent 
.Meat  Packers  Association. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  commercial 
small  shippers  are  .shared  by  household- 
ers who  ship  their  household  goods.  The 
Commerce  Committee  has  received  let- 
ter after  letter  from  householders  com- 
pl.iining  about  the  practices  of  certain 
hou.sehold  moving  companies.  The  com- 
mittee IS  continuing  to  review  this  mat- 
ter. Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  advised  me 
that  the  Commission  is  conducting  field 
investigations  of  certain  moving  com- 
panies, and  is  prepared  to  take  action 
BLainst  those  carriers  who  are  in  viola- 
ation  of  the  laws  or  rules  or  regulations 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  vigorously  pursue  this  matter 
until  those  few  carriers  who  believe  they 
can  thumb  their  noses  at  the  moving 
public  have  changed  their  practices.  This 
bill  should  provide  some  relief  to  house- 
holders on  one  of  the  imnortant  prob- 
lems, the  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage. 

If  a  carrier  refuses  to  honor  a  legiti- 
mate claim  of  a  shipper,  the  shipper  will 
no  lonccr  in  practical  elTect  be  precluded 
f:  I  in  brinfTing  a  court  action  by  the  cost 
of  attorney's  fees  which  may  far  exceed 
tlie  amount  of  the  damage  claim.  In 
addition,  in  my  opinion,  the  measure  will 
provide  an  economic  incentive  to  the 
raniers  to  offer  ju.st  settlements  and  fair 
claim  h.'^ndling  practices  to  the  public. 

This  mea.sure  provides  that  if  the 
pl.untiff  shall  finally  prevail  in  a  prop- 
prtv  damage  claim  action,  he  shall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to 
be  taxed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
-'jit  This  is  the  language  we  have  sought 
for  many  years  to  enact  into  law.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  reported 
an  amended  vei-sion  of  this  bill  last 
year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  91st  Con- 
ere.ss  will  finally  enact  this  much  needed 
lecLslation. 

I  ask  unanimous  '^on.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
th's  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  oblection.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1653>  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  with  respect  to  re- 
covery of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in 
ca.se  of  successful  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
tion for  recovery  of  damages  sustained  in 
transportation  of  property,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators  > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tl^e 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State'!  of 
America  in  Congress  assemb/ed.  That  para- 
graph 11  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.SC  sec  20,  par  lit  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
proviso  and  Immediately  before  the  sixth 
proviso  the  following:  '-471^  provided  further. 
That  if  the  plalntlflf  shall  finally  prevail  in 
any  action,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as 
part  of  the  suit ;  " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  83— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROVIDING  FOR  MEM- 
BERSHIP AND  PARTICIPATION  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOG- 
RAPHY AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, an  amendment  to  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  membership  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History. 

The  proposed  amended  joint  resolution 
has  been  requested  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  resolution 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amended  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
the  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  dated  Januai-y  16  and  March  13. 
1969,  and  the  memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  pi'oposed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
I'esolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately i-eferred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution,  letters,  and 
mpm.orandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  83'  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expen.ses 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Ge- 
ography and  History,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
t'wice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  F.ES.  83 
Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  <:  f  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  89- 
646.  Eighty-ninth  Congre.cs.  approved  Octo- 
ber 13.  1966.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$200,000"  in  Section  il)  and  addln;  •■i3i 
the  sum  of  $386,050  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  assessed  annual  con- 
tributions for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1964  and  extending  through  the  fiscal  },ear 
expiring  June  30,  1969." 

The  letters  and  memorandum,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbright.  are  as  follows: 


Dfp.^ktment  or  State, 
Washington   DC  ,  MarrJi  13.  1969 
Hon.J  W  FriBRiGHT 

Chairman.  C:.v;mittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
De.\r  Mr.  Chairm.in  The  draft  legislation 
concernin-?  the  P.m  Amprlcan  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History  icopy  enclosed) 
which  was  referred  to  your  Committee  on 
January  21.  19fi9.  lias  been  f.ivor.^bly  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
light  of  the  jxillcies  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if 
the  proposed  let'lslatlon  could  be  given  early 
cGnsidpr.Htlon 

Tlie  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  thF  stand- 
ixilnt  of  this  Administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
letter  reaffirming  uur  support  for  thi.s 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Macomber.  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secirtary 
for  Congressional  Relation/;. 

Dfpartment  of   State. 
Wnslnngton.  January  16.  1969. 

Hon    Ht'EERT  H    HtMPHREY 

President  of  the  Sevate 
Washir,rt:n.  DC 

Dear  Mk.  Vice  PRrsiDF.VT-  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  the 
J'llnt  Re.solution  as  previously  :iniended.  pro- 
viding for  memberfhip  and  i>artici!xit:on  by 
The  United  .States  ;;i  the  Pan  American  Instl- 
ti:te  of  Geography  and  History 

S  J.  Res  lOfi  enacted  as  PL  89-646.  raised 
the  authorization  for  the  annual  United 
S'ates  contribution  to  the  Institute  from 
?b0.noo  to  890.300.  It  also  provided  for  :i- 
iitnclng  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
N'ational  Section  of  the  "Institute,  Although 
I'.iv  ;e°isIation  provided  lor  a  hisher  ccntri- 
bution  than  previously  permitted,  the  au- 
thorization still  tell  short  of  the  full  United 
.Slates  assessment  of  8151.350. 

The  $200,000  .>ulhorization  provided  for  n 
the  accompanying  legislative  proposal  would 
enable  the  Uiiited  .States  to  iiay  in  full  its 
current  annual  quoti  lussessment  in  the  Pan 
.American  Institiitp  of  Geography  and  Hlst^Ty 
This  tigure  is  based  on  the  Institute "s  present 
financi.A";  rea.uirements  plus  a  ni.irgin  to  cover 
.inticipatpd  wage  and  price  increases  over  the 
next  five  yeirs  estimated  -it  4  to  5  percent 
per  annum.  The  margin  would  eliminate  the 
necrsElty  for  annual  requests  for  new  legis- 
latiov  10  enable  the  United  States  to  pay  its 
a?=essme:it.  yet  would  maintain  a  ceiling 
that  would  require  legi.^lative  approval  in  the 
event  of  any  appreciable  program  increa.'^e, 

Tlie  prr,po?ed  legislation  would  nuthorize 
payment  of  United  States  arre.irages  to  the 
Pan  .American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  in  the  amounts  of  $101, 550  for  fiscal 
\ear  1965.  $101,350  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$61,050  for  fiscal   years   1967.   1968  and   1969. 

A  memorandum  describing  the  Institute. 
.t:-  wcik  .ind  the  proposed  draft  amendment 
is  onclo.'-.ed. 

The  Dep;;rtment  was  advised  by  the  Bti- 
reau  of  -.he  B'.idget  en  .."anuary  16.  1939  th.n 
irom  tlie  stancpDlnt  of  t'ae  Admini-tr.itioii's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
.mission  of  this  propcral  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 
\Vill:\m  B  Macomber.  Jr., 

Assistant  Scrrff.i.;/ 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Memorandum  To  .Accompany  Pp.oposed 
.Amendment  to  thz  Joint  Resoi.l'tion 
Peovidi.n<;  for  Membership  of  the  United 
States  i.n"  the  Pan  .Americ.\n  iNSTrrvTE 
or  Geography    '..nd  History" 

The  Pan  .American  Institute  of  Geogr.iphy 
and  History  "Aas  created  'oy  a  resolution  of 
the  Sixth  Iriternatioiia!  Conference  of  .Amer- 
ican States  in   1928    In   1949  it  entered  into 
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an  agreement  with  the  OmjMllfctlon  of 
Amerlran  States,  whereby  u  b4lMl^«n  Inter- 
Amerlcan  specialized  organization.  It  la  com- 
posed of  '.wenty-one  member  countries  of 
the  OAS  ipresen:  (?.>vernment  of  Cuba  ex- 
cluded from  participation!  and  Canada  Op- 
erating through  a  General  Secretariat  three 
Commissions  i  representing  ail  members  i .  and 
a  large  number  of  committees  subcommit- 
tees and  working  groups,  the  Institute  draws 
together  "he  efTorts  of  over  400  geographers, 
cartographers  and  historians  The  United 
States  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  Insti- 
tute since  Joining  in  1935.  and  a  prominent 
United  -StAtes  geographer  Dr  Arch  C 
Oerlach.   is  current;y  First  Vice  Pre.sident 

The  Institute  activities  are  carried  out 
through  a  small  headquarters  secretar!,it  in 
Mexico  City  very  small  Commission  staffs  In 
Buenos  Aires.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mexico 
City,  National  Commissions  of  the  m'-mber 
countries  and  ele.ned  officers  of  the  InsMtute 
Its  work  consists  of  promoting  and  publish- 
ing studies,  meetings  and  occasional  field 
projects  in  cartography,  geography  history 
and  In  the  geophysical  sciences  Its  meetings 
and  publications  serve  member  government 
agencies  by  providing  a  means  for  the  ex- 
change if  technical  Information,  developing 
scle«»flc  studies  requested  by  the  member 
governments  securing  agreement  on  stand- 
ards and  symbols  for  use  in  maps,  organizing 
cooperauve  regional  projects,  and  publica- 
tion of  historical  studies 

The  Institutes  recent  accomplishments  In- 
clude  completion   of  a   geodetic   network    tie 
between  Argentina  and  Chile,  advisory  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  Dominican  Republic  con- 
cernlni?    natural    resource    development     ad- 
visory service  given  to  Costa  Rica  during  the 
eruption    of    the    volcano.     -El    Arenal  '     the 
holding    of    photolnterpretatlon    courses    In 
Mexico  and  the  organization  of  many  sem- 
inars and  meetings    The  Institute  has  been 
extremely  active  m  organizing  regional  proj- 
ects requiring  the  cooperation  of  specialists 
from   various  member  governments    The  In- 
stitute has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Hemisphere.    In    that    It    has    BUed    the   need 
for   an    intrr-Amerlcan    agency   to  carrv    out 
activities  which  are  multinational  in  nature 
Of  immediate  pertinence  to  the  budget  In- 
crease adopted  by  the  Directing  Council  for 
ascal   years   1965   through    1969   Is   the   Insti- 
tutes proposal  to  undertake    is  funds  become 
available    more  than  a  score  of  speclflc  proj- 
ects which   win   directly   benefit   the  econo- 
mies   and    the   technical   capabilities   of   the 
member  states   Illustrating  the  types  of  proj- 
ects  to   be  given   priority  are   the   foUowlng 
geographic  studies  of  renewable  natural   re- 
sources,  pilot   study   of   sub-Andean    valleys. 
special  subject  maps    ^  population,   land   use. 
climatic    phenomena,    transportation,    etc  i . 
exchanges   of   teachers   and   students,   ex'en- 
slon  of  geodetic  control   networks,   rectifica- 
tion of  leveling  In  Southern  Chile,  and  mag- 
netic determinations  In  Central  America 

In  recent  years,  the  Institute  has  devel- 
oped Its  work  to  a  point  where  additional  re- 
sources can  be  used  with  good  effect  In 
Fiscal  Year  1965  the  ;uinual  budget  was  In- 
creased to  «250,tX)O  and  an  assessment  system 
based  on  the  'Pan  .\merlcan  Union  formula" 
modified  by  the  Inclusion  of  Canada  was 
adopted  PL  89  646  of  the  89th  Congress  gave 
partial  recognition  to  this  change  bv  raising 
the  dollar  authorization  of  the  annual  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Institute  from 
»50,000  to  890,300  This  figure  was  arrived  at 
by  applying  'he  new  percentage  (although 
60  2  percent  was  used  rather  than  the  actual 
assessment  percent  for  that  year  of  60  92  i  to 
the  former  annual  budget  of  »1 50,000  Be- 
cause an  invalid  percentage  figure  and  an 
outdated  budget  total  were  used  In  setting 
the  present  authorization,  the  United  States 
Is  unable  to  meet  the  full  United  States  as- 
sessment of  »151,350 

The  $200,000  authorization  provided  for  In 
the  accompanying  legislative  proposal  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  pay  in  full  lt« 
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current  annual  quota  .is.sessment  In  the  Pan 
Amenc.in    Institute   ..f   (ieography   and    Hls- 
'ury    This  figure  Is   based  on   the  Institute's 
present  financial  requirements  plus  a  margin 
to  cover  anticipated  wage  and  price  Increases 
over  the  next  five  years  estimated  at  4  to  5 
percent  per  ann.mi   TTie  margin  would  elimi- 
nate   the    necessity    for   annual    req\iests    for 
new  legislation  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
pay    Its    .lisaessment.    yet    would    maintain    a 
celling    that    would    require    legislative    ap- 
proval in  the  event  of  any  appreciable  pro- 
gram lncrea.se   The  proposed  legislation  would 
also  authorize  payment  of  United  States  ar- 
rearages  to    the   Pan    American    Institute   of 
Oeography   and    History   In    the   amounts   of 
4101550    for    FI.scHl    Year    1965,    $101350    for 
Fiscal  Year  1966,  and  $61,050  for  Fiscal  Years 
1967.    1968  and    1969    The  payment  of  these 
arrearages    would    enable    the    Institute    to 
carry  out  certain  non-contlnulng  projects  al- 
ready approved  but  held  up  for  lack  of  funds 
The  Department  of  .state  believes  that  ex- 
perience over  the  past  years  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Institute  Is  an  effective  Instrtiment 
for    promoting    scientific    re.search    develop- 
ment   throughout    Ijitln    America,    and    that 
passage    of    the    prop^ised    legislation    would 
give  the  Institute  an  opportunity  to  Imple- 
ment a  series  of  valuable  projects'  The  Insti- 
tute's technical  activities  contribute  to  the 
general  economic  development  of  the  area  by 
disseminating   information    and    techniques 
The    Institute     with     its     Hemisphere-wide 
membership  and  support  among  profession- 
als    stimulates    scientific    progre.ss    In    Latin 
.\merlca  and  furnishes  a  useful  complement 
to  the  larger  United  States  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance 


SENATE  .lOINT  RESOLUTION  84— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REIv\TrNG  TO  A  NEW 
POLICY  FXDR  US  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  number  of  ccspon- 
sors.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  reisolution  to  revise  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  re.spect 
to  our  territorial  Mmits  .loining  with  me 
as  cospon.sors  of  this  re.solution  are  Sen- 
ators Allott.  Bennett.  Bible.  Bnccs. 
Cotton.  Dodd,  Dominick.  Ea.stland 
FoNn.  GfRNEY  Hansen.  Hruska.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mansfield,  Miller.  Montoya, 
MrNDT.  MtRrnv  Nel.son,  Percy. 
Proity.  Randolph.  SrnwEiXER.  Thur- 
mond, and  YofNG  of  North  Dakota 

I  introduced  a  .similar  re.solution  Ia.st 
year.  and.  at  that  time,  remarked: 

Mr  President,  in  the  wake  of  the  Puebln 
Incident,  a  serious  question  arises  iis  to  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  only  a  "^-mlle  Juris- 
dictional limit  off  our  shores — while  most 
Communist  nations  Insist  upon   12  miles 

It  is  about  time  we  changed  our  policy  and 
insisted  uf)<>n  reciprocity  It  makes  no  sense 
•o  illow  Cf.mmunist  ships  within  3  miles 
of  our  shores  while  we  rarefully  observe  the 
12-mlle  limit  claimed  by  Communist-bloc 
countries 

The  Pueblo  affair  only  underscores  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  time  wp  have  been  handing 
the  Communists  a  significant  espionage  ad- 
vantage 


Mr  President.  I  propo.se  that  the  United 
States  lay  down  a  new  pjolicy  with  respect 
to  our  territorial  water*^.  ba.sed  on  the 
principle  of  mutuality.  We  should  notify 
nations  such  as  Ru.s.sia  and  North  Korea 
that,  .so  long  as  they  claim  a  12-mile 
limit,  we  shall  insist  that  their  ships  stay 
at  least  12  miles  from  our  shoreline. 

At  the  same  time,  our  traditional  3- 


mile  limit  should  continue  to  apply  to 
iho.se  countries  which  reciprocate  by 
recopnizinK  a  3-mlle  limit  as  to  their  own 
territorial  waters. 

Mr  President,  although  our  Nation 
adheres  to  the  traditional  3-mlle  limit  for 
purposes  of  sovereign  territorial  juris- 
diction, the  United  States  asserts  exclu- 
sive nshlnH  riehts  in  waters  extending 
9  miles  beyond.  Thus,  the  United  States 
claims  a  12-mlle  limit  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  our  own  domestic  fishing  industry. 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  reexamination  of  the  present 
policy  with  respect  to  our  territorial 
waters— particularly  in  light  of  our 
claimed  12-mile  fishing  zone. 

Illustrative  of  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that,  on  February  8.  the  Coast  Guard 
intercepted  a  fleet  of  60  Communist-bloc 
fishing  trawlers  off  the  Virginia  coast. 
The  trawlers  had  been  observed  fishing 
within  our  claimed  territorial  fishing  wa- 
ters. No  action  was  taken  against  these 
ve.vsels  other  than  to  warn  them  that  a 
further  violation  of  our  12-mlle  fishing 
zone  would  subject  the  vessels  to  board- 
ing and  .seizure. 

Perhaps  the  ludicrous  nature  of  our 
pre.sent  policy  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
simple  fact  that,  had  these  60  vessels  been 
"spying"  rather  than  fishing,  they  could 
have  moored  with  immunity  but  3  miles 
off  our  shore 

On  February  15.  a  US-owned  tuna 
boat  was  hit  by  more  than  50  bullets  by 
a  Peruvian  iiunboat  while  fishing  26  to  50 
miles  from  the  coa.st  of  Peru.  Peru  and 
its  coa.stal  neighbors  claim  exclusive  con- 
trol over  adiacent  waters  extending  200 
miles  into  the  Pacific. 

As  the  New  York  Times  commented  on 
February  17. 1969: 

The  fishing  boat  Incidents  last  week  were 
merely  the  latest  explosions  In  a  long  series 
arising  from  the  claim  by  Peru  and  its  coastal 
neighbors  to  exclusive  control  over  adjacent 
waters  e.Ttendlng  200  miles  into  the  Pacific 
This  Is  an  extremely  serious  International 
question  which  trnn,scends  the  Immediate 
grievances  of  American  fishermen 

And  just  last  week,  Peru  again  seized 
two  .American  tuna  boats,  which  were 
fi.shing  .50  miles  from  its  coast.  The  bo.its 
were  released  only  after  paying  $2,000 
fines. 

This  most  recent  incident  certainly 
tmderscores  the  need  for  a  new  interna- 
tional agreement  re.specting  territorial 
waters  The  New  York  Times  concluded 
on  February-  17,  1969.  that — 

(t these  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
international  agreement  through  the  United 
Natlona.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  .section  3  of  the  re.solu- 
tlon  reflects  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  appropriate 
.steps,  through  the  United  Nations  or 
other  means,  to  convene  an  internation- 
al conference  for  still  another  attempt  to 
establish  a  uniform  .seaward  limit  to  be 
recognized  by  all  nations  of  the  world. 
As  in  the  past,  I  believe  we  .should  ( on- 
tinue  to  .seek  such  an  agreement  despite 
the  fact  that  past  efforts  have  been  less 
than  successful. 

In  1958  and  1960,  international  confer- 
ences were  held  in  Geneva,  Although  the 
participating  nations  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  uniform  territorial  limit, 
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significantly,  there  were  indications  of 
a  general  consensus  that  no  nation  should 
claim  a  territorial  limit  in  excess  of  12 
miles. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  of- 
fered today  is  consistent  witn  customary 
principles  of  international  law.  I  believe 
the  joint  resolution,  if  adopted,  will  en- 
courage further  international  negotia- 
tion looking  toward  agreement  on  this 
fundamental  issue. 

But  until  such  time  as  international 
agreement  is  reached,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  blind  adherence  on  our  part 
to  a  rigid  policy  which  no  longer  serves 
our  national  interests. 

The  fact  is  that  our  3-mile  limit  has 
become  an  open  invitation  to  espionage — 
a  giveaway  intelligence  advantage  for 
our  adversaries. 

There  are  those  who  ■will  argue  that 
the  3-mile  limit  is  sacrosanct.  But  In  fact 
this  policy  is  not  a  declared  or  customary 
rule  of  international  law. 

In  his  text,  "International  Law,"  Prof. 
D.  P.  O'Connell  writes  as  follows: 

The  meet  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  3- 
mlle  limit  is  not  a  rule  of  customary  Inter- 
national la-w  at  the  present  time  for  the  ade- 
quate reason  that  not  sufHclent  maritime 
states  adhere  to  it.  Indeed,  It  Is  doubtful  If 
It  ever  was  one. 

In  surveying  a  compilation  of  practice 
throughout  the  world,  it  becomes  quite 
clear  why  the  3-mile  limit  lacks  the  char- 
acter of  law.  Only  29  out  of  98  nations 
with  a  coastline  are  now  observing  the 
3-mile  territorial  limit.  The  rest  all  in- 
sist upon  wider  territorial  waters,  with 
the  largest  number  of  countries  claim- 
ing 12  miles.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time, 
a  plurality  of  coastal  nations  adhere  to 
a  12-mile  limit. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  resolution 
introduced  today  is  not  a  perfect  answer, 
it  is,  at  least,  a  constructive  step  In  the 
right  direction  focusing  attention  upon 
the  need  to  reshape  our  present  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  uniformity  and  agreement 
among  coastal  nations  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  precipitating  a  num- 
ber of  international  incidents.  It  is  in- 
teresting, for  example,  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara,  in  his  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cidents before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  made  the  following 
statement; 

Prior  to  the  first  attack,  on  Augufit  2,  the 
Maddox  had  been  engaged  on  Its  patrol  since 
July  31.  At  no  time  during  the  conduct  of 
this  patrol  did  the  MaAdox  depart  from  In- 
ternational waters  It  had  been  Instructed  to 
.ipproach  the  North  'Vietnamese  coastline  no 
closer  than  8  nautical  miles  and  any  offshore 
island  no  closer  than  4  nautical  miles.  Mad- 
dox adhered  scrupulously  to  these  Instruc- 
tions. When  the  patrol  resumed  with  Maddox 
!ind  Turner  Joy,  the  ships  were  inetructed  to 
remain  at  least  11  miles  from  the  coast. 
emphasis  added)  The  United  States  recog- 
nizes no  claim  of  a  territorial  sea  in  excess 
of  three  miles.  .  .  . 

Subsequent  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In- 
cidents, North  Vietnam  stated  that  its 
"territorial  sea  is  12  miles." 

I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the  question 
whether  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
were  within  North  Vietnam's  territorial 
waters — or  whether  the  United  States 
was  wise  In  acknowledging  only  a  3-mile 


claim.  But  it  is  significant  that  after 
recognizing  only  a  3-mile  limit  in  the  case 
of  North  Vietnam,  we  later  observed,  in 
connection  with  the  Pueblo  Incident,  a 
claim  by  North  Korea  of  a  12-mile  limit. 

The  objective  of  my  resolution  is  to 
correct— or  at  least  contribute  to  the 
correction  of — a  state  of  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
as  well  as  my  three  earlier  statements  on 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  to 
declare  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  its  territorial  sea,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Griffin  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  84 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished as  extending  three  nautical  miles 
from  the  coastline  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  of  any  coastal  coun- 
try (Including  ships  and  nationals  thereof) 
which  claims  a  territorial  sea  extending  more 
than  three  nautical  miles  from  Its  coastline, 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  equal  In  distance  to  that  claimed  by  such 
other  country,  but  not  to  exceed  fwelve 
nautical  miles.  Any  extension  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  beyond  three  nautical  miles  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  result  in  any 
extension  of  the  fisheries  zone  established 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States",  approved 
October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  908). 

Sec.  2.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  any  portion  of  the 
territorial  sea  as  extended  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution conflicts  with  the  territorial  sea  of 
another  country  he  may  make  such  modi- 
fications In  the  seaward  boundary  of  such 
portion  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  consider 
taking  appropriate  initiative  through  his 
representative  at  the  United  Nations,  or 
through  other  means,  to  convene  an  Interna- 
tional conference  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  universally  recognized  seaward 
boundary  for  the  territorial  seas  of  all  coastal 
countries. 

The    statements,    presented    by    Mr. 
Griffin,  are  as  follows: 
[FYom    the  Congressional   Record,   Jan,   31, 
1968] 
The  "Pceblo"  and  the  3-Mile  Limtt 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Pueblo  incident,  a  serious  question  arises 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  malnt.ilning  only  a  3- 
mlle  jurisdictional  limit  off  our  shores — 
while  most  Communist  nations  insist  upon 
12  miles. 

It  Is  about  time  we  changed  our  policy 
and  Insisted  upon  reciprocity.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  Communist  ships  within  3 
miles  of  our  shores  while  we  carefully  ob- 
serve the  12-mlle  limit  claimed  by  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. 

The  Pueblo  affair  only  underscores  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  handing 


the  Communists  a  significant  espionage  ad- 
vantage, 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  lay  down  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
our  territorial  waters,  based  on  the  principal 
of  mutuality.  'We  should  notify  nations  such 
as  Russia  and  North  Korea  that,  so  long  as 
they  claim  a  12-mlle  limit,  we  shall  insist 
that  their  shlpe  stay  at  least  12  miles  from 
our  shoreline. 

At  the  same  time,  our  traditional  3-mile 
limit  should  continue  to  apply  to  those  coun- 
tries which  reciprocate  by  recognizing  a  3- 
mile  limit  as  to  their  own  territorial  waters, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  currently  preparing  leg- 
islation which  would  give  effect  to  such  a 
change  In  U.S,  pwllcy. 

It  Is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  our  Nation 
has  observed  the  3-mlle  limit  since  the  days 
of  President  Jefferson.  The  United  States  has 
long  stood  in  the  forefront  of  those  promot- 
ing the  ideal  of  freedom  of  navigation  and 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Throughout  hi?tor\-,  the 
3-mile  limit  has  been  the  most  generous 
ac<-ommodation  to  the  Interests  of  other 
maritime  powers. 

But  there  is  no  Justification  for  blind  ad- 
herence on  our  part  to  a  rigid  policy  which 
no  longer  serves  our  national  interest,s 

T^e  fact  Is  that  our  3-miIe  limit  has  be- 
come an  open  Invitation  to  espionage — a  give- 
away Intelligence  advantage  for  our  adver- 
saries. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
3-mlle  limit  Is  a  sacrosanct.  But  in  fact,  this 
policy  Is  not  a  declared  or  customary  rule 
of  International  law. 

In  his  text,  "International  Law,"  Prof 
D.  P.  O'Connell  WTltee,  as  follows: 

"The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
three-mile  limit  Is  not  a  rule  of  customary 
International  law  at  the  present  time  for  the 
adequate  reason  that  not  sufficient  maritime 
states  adhere  to  It.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  ever  was  one." 

In  1958  and  1960,  International  conven- 
tions at  Geneva  were  unable  to  agree  on  a 
ulnform,  universal  norm  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  territorial  sea.  They  did  succeed,  how- 
ever. In  establishing  that  a  country's  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  should  not  extend  be- 
yond 12  miles. 

In  sur\eyinp  a  compilation  of  practice 
throughout  the  world,  it  becomes  quite  clear 
why  the  3-mlle  limit  lacks  the  character  of 
law.  Only  29  out  of  98  nations  with  a  coast- 
line are  now  observing  the  3-mlle  territorial 
limit.  The  rest  all  insist  upon  wider  terri- 
lorial  waters,  with  the  largest  number  of 
couiitries  claiming  12  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  hand  a  country- 
by-country  survey  on  this  question,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
niarks. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President,  the  Intelli- 
gence advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Russians 
becomes  evident  when  we  examine  the  na- 
ture and  activities  of  the  Soviet  spy  fleet, 
which  Is  composed  of  more  than  30  trawler- 
type  vessels, 

Ru.<;sian  .'-hips  now  work  .=o  close  to  our 
shoreline  that  they  nearly  scrape  bottom. 

Their  crews  can  augment  Intelligence  data 
gathered  electronically  with  visual  and 
photographic  evidence 

Mr.  P>resldent.  I  am  talking  about  So\1et 
.^GI  activity.  Translated.  AGI  means  "naval 
auxiliary.  Intelligence  collector." 

The  Soviet  AGI  Is  a  trawler-type  ship  es- 
pecially configured  for  int*lheence  collec- 
tion— primarily  electronic  intelligence.  This 
Is  not  a  fishing  vessel  or  an  oceanographlc 
survey  ship,  although  fishing  sometimes  Is 
used  as  a  convenient  cover. 

The  collection  of  Intelligence  is  the  sole 
mission  of  these  ships.  They  have  sophls- 
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tlrat«<l     ex'^nslvely    electronic    equipment — 
and   '.hey  are  readily  recognizable 

A-  ea.H*  <lnro  Kn^w*'.  195fl  the  Sovleu 
rirtv-  'iMi/ed  AOI  ?  !n  intelligence  collection 
■pT^'i  !,«  ^^*!n«t  I' S  naval  baaes,  Indlvld- 
,1.  •ihipis  iMl  carrier  -^slc  groups  TThey  have 
continually  expanded  these  operations  to  In- 
clude any  area  of  U  S  naval  activity  a«  well 
as  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  plus  world  trouble  spots 

AGI's  are  attached  to  each  of  the  four 
-Soviet  fleets  North  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and 
Pacific 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  of  Interest  to 
note  the  characteristics  of  the  AGI 

Their  size  and  capabilities  vary  according 
to  class  The  size  In  gross  registered  tons  Is 
between  265  and  700  tons  The  speed  varies 
between  8  ind  16  knota  The  average  length 
of  the  ships  Is  165  feet 

The  AOIs  have  distinctive  Identification 
features  They  are  bristling  with  antenna  In- 
stallations, electronic  intercept  antennas, 
radomes.  dlrectlon-nnd:ng  antennas  often 
more  than  one  radar  and  numerous  com- 
munication whip  and  dlpole  antennas 

They  have  the  capability  to  remain  on  sta- 
tion 30  to  80  days  without  replenishing  De- 
ployments often  last  as  long  as  3  to  4  months 
Thelf  nlsslon  is  to  collect  Intelligence  on 
US  navmf  units  and  tactics,  communications 
and  radar  frequencies  shore-based  signals 
and  missile  launching  sites,  and  flight  pat- 
terns of  early  warning  aircraft 


And  Mr  President,  permit  me  •  >  ^Tf.ss  .* 
point  about  the  personnel  of  the  AUI  Un- 
like our  men  on  the  Pueblo  who  wore  Navy 
uniforms,  the  Soviet  AOI  persiannel  normally 
wear  civilian  olothlnif 

Mr  President  permit  me  to  turn  now  to 
the  specific  location*  of  the  operations  of 
Soviet  AGI  trawlers  They  have  certain  con- 
tinuously manned  stations  and  provide  con- 
tinuous Intelligence  collection  operations  off- 
shore from  a  number  of  U  S  naval  submarine 
installations  throughout  the  world  These  In- 
stallations Include  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  Charleston,  SC  . 
Rota,  Spain  the  Brltlah  Isles  vicinity  of  Holy 
Loch.  Scotland,  and  Guam 

TTie  AOI  manned  stations  also  provide  con- 
tinuous intelligence  collection  operations  In 
the  South  China  Sea  where  the  United  States 
conducts  carrier  operations  off  Vietnam,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  the  U  S  6th 
Fleet  i.s  in  operation 

.Additionally,  the  AGI  provides  periodic 
coverage  of  the  U  3  west  coast  and  Hawaii 
Needless  to  say.  Mr  President,  these  AOI 
trawlers  report  to  the  Union  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  all  the  Information  they 
can  obtain,  particularly  on  the  movements  of 
dircraft  carriers  and  Polaris  submarines 

There  also  Is  another  Important  aspect  of 
AOI  operations 

Soviet  naval  ships,  and  AOIs  In  par- 
ticular, have  been  guilty  of  numerous  in- 
cidents of  harassment  of  U  3  Navy  units  in 
the  open  sea. 


In  1  ve.ir  :ilcne  1965  AOl  s  were  InvoUefl 
111   !6  hHnis.slnK  episodes 

.Mr  President  I  have  the  details  of  nlus 
■-peciilc  li,ira.s.snipnt  Incidents  which  have  oc- 
curred -.luce  1961  .md  I  reque.st  that  this 
material  be  phiced  in  the  Record  ^it  the  con- 
clusion  of   my   reinark,s 

The  Acting  Prfsuknt  pr<i  temp  ire  With- 
out objection    It   is  so  iTdered 

(See  exhibit  2  • 

Mr  Griffin  Mr  President  what  I  have  re- 
lated here  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  o\ir  .t-mlle  limit  hands  to  S<'. 
Viet  Intelligence  efforts  I  believe  our  commit- 
ment to  the  3-mlle  limit  Is  outmoded  in  .m 
age  of  electronic  wizardry-  -especially  when 
the  nations  which  penetrate  our  shores  itr 
undercover  work  .ipplv  different  ground  mips 
to  our  ve.s.sels 

It  Is  hl»?h  time  to  recognize  Mr  Presldeir 
that  we  need  .i  new  policy  one  which  ;- 
based  up"H  :;iutuiilltv  one  which  is  realistic 
.mil    -er'.es  our  national  Interest 

Exhibit  1 

Brfj\dth    of    Territ(iriai     Sfa    and    PisHIN( 

.U  RisDimoN  Claimed   by    Member.s  of    :hi 

UNITED  Nations  System 

"The  following  Informiillon  is  based  on  '!,(• 
synoptical  tables  concerning  the  breadth  ,ii,  ■ 
Juridical  status  of  the  terrttoral  sea  ,ii.a 
adjacent  zones  prepared  for  the  1 958  uiui 
1960  Geneva  Law  of  the  Sea  Conlerences.  and 
additional  Information  .tvallable  to  the  De- 
partment of  State     A[)rll  1     1967). 


"Couirtry 


Ttrritof  wl  iM       rMUMH  AoMi       OMMr 


AFdlCA 

Algeria 

H.jfri  (Eastern  Nigeria) 
(June  8.  1%;). 

Sott*ana,„. 

Burundi     .. 

Came'oon 

Centiil  Atiican  RepuOlK 

Chad 

Congo  (Braz.ij«iile; 

Congo  (Hmtnasa) 

OanoTiey 

(thnpia 

Caoon 

Ghana 


[2  mile-i 
1^  miles  11' 
PursOMIS 

No  coast 

do 
18  mile: 
No  coast 

<U> 
Not  a>ailaDie 

Jo 
3  miKs 
\l  miln 

do 

do 


12  miles 


18  milm 


',i  miln 
do 
do 
do 


Guinea 

130  miles 

130  miles 

Ivory  Coast 

6  milai 

\t  m'les 

Kenya 

3  miles 

...J  miles 

Lesotno 

NocomL.... 

Liberia 

12  milt* 

t2milM 

L'DyJ 

do 

do 

Malagasy  UepoSlK. 

do 

do 

Malawi 

No  coast 

Mall 

do 

Mauritania 

12  miles 

12  .Tiiiei 

Morocco 

3  milej 

do 

May  also  apply  to  territorial  set 


Undefined  protective  areas  may 
De  proclaimed  seaward  ol 
territorial  sea.  and  up  10  lUO 
miles  seaward  ol  territorial 
sea  may  be  prKlaimed  lislt- 
ing  consoi  valion  zone 


^'i*<                  

N'te"-"               _. 

Rwanda                  

.  No  coast 
.  12  miles 

Senegal 
Siena  Leone 
Somali  lt;out>lic 

6  miles 

12mile». 

do 

South  AdiCJ         ,.., 

Sudan 

.  (  miles 
.  12  miles 

laruania 

do 

The  Gambli. 

Tj|o  . 

funisM 

Uganda 

United  AiaD  StpuUc.  . 

Upper  Vo(t«. 

3  miles 
I2mil«s 
6  miles 

No  coast 
.  UaulM  ... 

.mmtm. 

12  miles 

(  miles 
12  miles 

do 
do 
do 
.to 
3  miles 
12  miles 
do 


UlHliM 


tiception  6  miles  loi  SIriil  at 
Gifiialtei. 


Plus  6  miles  contiguous  /one 


Territorial  sea  lollows  (he  IO- 
meter isobath  tor  part  ol  the 
co4st  (matimum  6S  miles) 


EAST  ASIA   AND  PACIFIC 
*ustralia  ,...3  miles 


12  miles 
S  miles 


Cn.na 
I  idones.a 


3 

1  miles 


Decision  an- 
nounced 'or 
12  miles  fish- 
ery limits 

12  miles 
do 


3  miles 

12  miles 
3  miles. 


Continental  Shell  lo  Vl  meters.  9 
including  sovereignty  over 
supeiiaceni  waters 

ArcAipelago  conce()l  Baselines. 


Kootnotes  at  end  of   table 


"CowMnr 


Territorial  lej       Fishinf  limits       Other 


EAST  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC— Conlinoed 
•^oiea     Notavailable 


North  Korea     12  miles 

LAOS  No  coast 

Malaysia  3  miles 

Mongolia  No  coast. 

New  Zealand ii 

Philippines..  


20  to  200  miles 


Continental  Shell,  including 
sovereignty  over  superjacent 
waters 


3  miles 
12 


Singapore 
Thailand. 


Not  available 

12  miles 

Not  available. 


Waters  within  straight  lines 
lOininj  .ippropriite  points  ol 
outermost  isl.in'is  ol  the 
arc^iipelago  are  considered 
inienvji  Alters    waters  be- 
tween these  haselmes  and 
the  limits  Jesci'bed  m  the 
Treaty  ot  Pans,  Dec   10,  189^ 
the  United  Slates-Spam  Iteali 
ol  Nov   /,  1900.  and  United 
States-United  Kingdom  Tiejiy 
ot  Jan  ?,  193n.  are  consideied 
lo  be  l''e  (•'"'"nil  lea 


EUROPE 


12  miles 

20  Kilometers 

(10  8  miles) 


*'<>•'"* lOmilei l2milM 

Austria  .- Nocoatt 

B'li'um    Smiles 12  miles  i 

Bulgaria    ,,. 12milM....  do 

Byelorussia  S  SU ttecoMt.. 

Ciechoslovakia    ,...<•. 

OonmarK  3  •«•»...!"; ;!''i2"iiiiliil' 

Greenland ^ 

Faroe  Island* ..'.'.'.'. "do 

Federal  Republic  ol  Ger-       3  miles'  (n" 

many 

Finland. . .. 

fiance 

Greece 

Holy  See 

Hungaiy 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luiembourg 

Malta 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Norway 


4mil«» 4nHles.... 

JlS!^ Uwuw. 

fiMlM Si 

No  coisl 

do 
Not  avaiUbM...  12  I 

3  mile* del. 

6  miles... de'' 

No  coast  (-■) 

3  miles  3  miles 

Not  available 

.  3  miles  (r) 

*  '"iiei  12  milei... 

'^o'*">l  3  miles  3  miles 

''""ug*!  Noclaims  12  miles 'i 

"urn*'"*  12  miles  do 

Spam  6  milei...  d«i' 

Sweden  4  miles    .        del 

Switzerland  Necoaat 

Ukrainian  S  S  R 1»  mIm' u'^h' * 

"ssR        <•..;:::::.".* 

United  Kingdom SuHk.  do' 

Oversea  a. eai V^.      M^^'^        3  mites. 

rugosU<ia  IOmHm lOi 
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"Country 


Teriiloiial  sea       Fishing  limits        Other 


CounUv 


Territorial  sea       Fishing  limits        Other 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada  J  miles 

United  states  do    .. 

'"UTH  AND  CENTRAL 
..ViRICA  AND  CARIB- 
BtA'i 

Argentina  (Dec   .''9.  1966)    200  miles 


12  miles. 


200  miles 


Continental  Shell  inciudmR  sov- 
ereignty over  superjacent 
waters 


Bi'tiados 
BmIi.1,1 
H'a/il 
file 

Colombia  . 
Costa  Rica. 


Not  available 
No  coast 
6  miles 
bO  kilometers 


j  6  milM. 
..12 


1 3  milM. 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

■rjado'     . 

.  i  ',ji«a.1or 

uuJiemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras  

limaica  


Mexico     . . 
iiicaiagua. 


do 
do 
20i)  miles 

do 
IJ   niles 
Not  available 
6  miles 
.   12  miles 
3  miles  Deci- 
sion an- 
nounced tor 
1?  miles  ler 
iilofial  sea 
9  miles 
3  miles 


12  miles 
I'OO  miles. 
12  miles 

3  miles 

IS  miles... 
200  miles. 

do 
12  miles.. 

6  miles... 
12  miles.. 


SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  CARIB 
BEAN— Continued 

Panama     ..., ..200miles. 


Paraguay     ..     ,  ..: .     .       No  coast   . 
Peru  -  ?00  miles. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  3  miles  ... 

Uruguay  6  miles 

Venezuela  :2  miles 

SOUTH  ASI1  AND 
NEAR  EAST 


do 


Continental  Shelf,  including 
sovereignty  over  superiacent 
waters 


200  miles. 
3  miles  ... 
12  miles.. 

do    -. 


Afghanistan No  coast. 

Specialized  competence'    over      Ceylon     6  miles  .. 

living  resouices  to  201  miles 


Cyprus     -       12  miles 

India  Smiles 

Iran    .         _ 12  miles 

Iraq  . do 

Israel  6  miles 

Jordan     3  miles  ...  . 

Kuwait 12  miles 

Lebanon Notavailable. 

Maidive  Islands .     do 

Nepal  No  coast   .    . 

Pakistan  12  miles.    . 


6  miles. 


Claims  light  to  establish  con- 
servation zones  within  100 
nautical  miles  ol  the  tein- 
tonal  sea 


12  miles  . 
200  miles. 


12  miles 
100  miles 
12  miles 
do 

... 

3  miles 

12  miles --- 

6  miles    .   . 
do 

12  miles 

Pius  righl  lo  establish  100-mi'e 
conservation  zones 

Continental  Shell,  including  Saudi  Aiabia 

sovereignty    over   superjacent      Syria 
waters. 


.do. 
.do. 


Turkey 
Yemen 


6  miles.. 
12  miles. 


do 

do Plus  6  miles     necessary 'jUper- 

vision  zone  ' 

.do 

.do 


I  Parties  to  the  Euiopean  fisheries  Convention  which  provides  tor  the  right  lo  establish  3  miles 
ejciusive  hshmg  zone  seawaid  ol  3-mile  territorial  sea  plus  additional  6-mile  t,shing  zone  le- 
stricled  lo  the  convention  rations 


Signalpnes  cf  tnc  Euinpean  Fisheries  Convention 


Exhibit  2 
■Soviet  AGI   Harassments 
!    Vega  incident  — AGI  Vega  nearly  collid- 

I  d  with  .1  U  S  destroyer  off  of  Liong  Island 
when  the  Soviet  vessel  attempted  to  recover 
a  Polaris  exercise  missile  which  had  been 
fired  by  the  FBM  submarine  George  Wash- 
mo  ton  . 

■2  Van  of  1961.  AGI's  monitored  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command's  Skyshleld 

II  exercises, 

3  7  February  1965 — AGI  Vertikal  ap- 
proached the  USNS  survey  ship  Dutton  from 
astern  while  the  Dutton  was  engaged  in 
(K'canographlc  survey.  Vertikal  came  within 
75  leet  and  purposely  se\ered  Dutton's  mag- 
netometer cable. 

•4  20  May  1965— AGI  Reduktor  turned 
toward  and  closed  the  FBM  submarine  USS 
Andrcu  Jackson  when  she  was  returning  to 
port  Reduktor  passed  down  Jackson's  star- 
board side  ,it  150  yards  then  fell  in  astern 
and  followed  at  500  yards  for  5  minutes.  She 
then  increased  speed  and  passed  up  Jackson's 
port  side 

■5.  December  1965— AGI  Gidrofon  was  in- 
volved in  six  separate  harassing  incidents 
aKamst  IT  s  naval  units  operating  off  Viet- 
nam in  the  South  China  Sea.  Harassing  tac- 
tics were  employed  against  carriers  involved 
in  rtltfht  operations,  units  alongside  and  re- 
plenishing underway,  and  ships  involved  in 
submarine  exercises.  These  gross  actions  re- 
-sulted  In  a  stiff  note  of  protest  to  the  Soviet 
Government  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

6  In  February  1966  the  AGI  Repiter  moni- 
tored the  U.S.  amphibious  exercises  held  at 
Vieques  Island 

•  7  In  April  1966  the  AGI  Ekholot  took 
st.mon  on  the  carrier  Independence  while  it 
was  conductlrg  flight  operations  and  was 
able  to  observe  and  monitor  a  complete  air- 
craft launch  and  recovery  sequence.  Two 
months  later,  in  June,  the  Ekholot  trailed 
■md  monitored  the  amphibious  task  group 
participating  in  Exercise  Beach  Time  while 
enroute  to  the  Vieques  exercise  area.  The 
Kkholot  even  managed  to  pE«s  through  the 
entire  formation. 

"8    24  June  1966 — Soviet  AGI  i4ncmo7netr 

forced  a  collision  with  USS  Banner  (AGER) 

while  harassing  Banner  In  the  Sea  of  Japan, 

9   18  December  1967 — Soviet  AGI  Gidrofon 

caused   a   collision   with  USS  Abnaki  which 


was  shielding  a  US  aircraft  carrier  from 
Gidrofon's  attempts  to  cut  across  the  car- 
rier's bow.  This  took  place  in  th°  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

"Such  activities  are  highly  dangerous  to 
both  ships  and  personneli  they  evidence  poor 
seamanship  and  a  flagrant  disregard  for  t!ie 
International  Provisions  for  Prevention  of 
Collision  at  Sea  i  Rules  of  the  Roadi.  United 
States  naval  ships  have  been  directed  to 
adhere  to  these  rules  and  strictly  comply 
with  them  in  any  encounter  with  Soviet 
AGIs.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  AGIs 
have  been  scrupulously  observed.  " 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record. 

Feb.  5.   19681 

A  New  Policy   for  U.S.   Territorial   Waters 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un.ini- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  number  of  cosponsors,  I  Intro- 
dtice.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  revise  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  our  territorial  limits. 
Many  Senators  have  indicated  that  they 
wish  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  the  resolution. 
At  this  point,  they  are;  Senators  Allott, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Case,  Carlso.n",  Cot- 
ton, DoDD,  DoMiNiCK,  Eastland,  Fonc,  Han- 
sen, Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Lausche, 
Mansfield,  McGovern,  McIntyre,  Miller, 
MuNDT.  Murphy,  Nelson,  Percy,  Proitty, 
Randolph,  Spong,  Thurmond,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 

■  Mr.  President,  since  the  days  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  we  have  traditionally  rec- 
ognized a  3-mlle  territorial  limit  off  our 
shores.  As  a  leading  advocate  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  the  United  States  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  promote  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  recognition  of  the  3-mile 
limit. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions often  apply  different  standards  with 
resfject  to  customs  authority,  fishing  rights 
and  natural  resources.  But,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  Wednesday,  a  serious 
question  arises  in  the  wake  of  the  Pueblo 
Incident — a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
maintaining  our  traditional  3-mlle  limit 
with  respect  to  all  nations  of  the  world  while 


most  of  the  Communist  n.itlons  claim  -  and 
we  dutifully  observe — a  12-miIe  lin-ilt  as  to 
their  shores. 

In  my  view,  it  makes  no  sense  to  allow 
the  ships  of  Communist  nations  to  come  to 
within  3  miles  of  our  shores,  while  they,  the 
Communist  nations,  insist  that  we  stay  12 
miles  from  their  shores. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we  changed 
our  policy  and  brought  more  realism  into 
this  basic  area  of  international  relations. 
The  joint  resolution  offered  tod.iy  is  one  step 
in  that  direction 

In  essence,  the  joint  resolution  provides 
that  our  traditional  3-mile  limit  will  be  con- 
tinued but  only  as  to  tho.se  nations  which 
reciprocate  by  also  observing  a  3-mile  limit 
with  respect  to  their  shores:  and  nations 
which  claim  a  wider  territorial  limit  is  to 
their  shores  will  henceforth  be  expected  to 
observe  a  corresponding  territorial  limit  with 
respect  to  our  shores,  up  to  1^  miles 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution  does 
not  purport  to  change  the  policy  on  terri- 
torial limits  of  any  nation  other  than  the 
United  States  Of  course,  there  would  be  no 
way  that  we  could  do  so  by  such  a  resolu- 
tion. But  our  insistence  upon  some  reci- 
procity may  well  encourage  the  adoption  of 
lair  and  mutual  standards. 

In  matters  of  this  kind.  I  believe  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  reciprocity,  .As  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield),  said  in  endors- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  last 
week: 

"We  ought  to  operate  on  a  tit-for-tat 
basis," 

If  we  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  m  this  respect.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  would  command  much  more  respect 
around  the  world. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  United  States 
has  observed  the  3-mile  limit  But  that  ;s  no 
justification  for  blind,  rigid,  adherence  to  a 
policy  which  falls  short  of  serving  our  na- 
tional interest 

Mr.  President.  :n  my  remarks  to  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday.  I  unciertook  to  point  out  the 
significant  intelligence  advantage  which  ;s 
handed  to  the  Communist  bloc  by  our  pres- 
ent policy 

In  a  nationwide  television  appearance  yes- 
terday. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  re- 
marked that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  some 
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18  Intelligence  »hlp«  »c«tt«r«d  sround  the 
world,  some  of  them  operating  clo«e  to  our 
own  coaata 

Based  on  Information  which  haa  come  to 
my  attention.  I  wouid  venture  ti]  observe  mat 
the  Secretary  of  state  waa  belnif  eictremely 
conaervauve.  because  I  'inderstand  that  the 
number  of  Soviet  ships  performing  an  ea- 
plonage  function  U  probably  closer  to  30 

Mr  Preslden'  I  wish  to  fcK-ua  attention 
upon  section  3  of  the  resolution  which  tx- 
prewes  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent consider  uklng  appropriate  steps 
through  the  United  Nations  or  other  means 
to  convene  an  International  conference  for 
»u;:  another  try  to  establish  a  uniform  sea- 
ward limit  to  be  recognized  by  all  naUona  of 
the  world  As  in  the  past  r  believe  we  should 
conunue  to  seek  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions if  the  world  upon  an  uniformly  recog- 
nized territorial  limit 

In  1958  and  1960  such  InternaUonal  con- 
ferences were  held  in  Geneva  but  they  failed 
to  reach  agreement,  a;though  there  was  an 
underst-indlng  that  no  nation  should  claim  a 
territorial  limit  in  exceas  of  13  miles 

The  Joint  resolution  offered  today  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  customary  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  I  believe  that  the  joint 
res.-.lution  if  passed,  will  encourage  further 
Ui.tern»Uoaal  negotlaUon  looking  toward 
a«re«na«tu    on    this    fundamental    issue 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  in  no  way  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  commendable  efforts  underway  to 
obtain  release  of  the  U  S -S  Pueblo  and  Ita 
crew  In  light  of  these  efforts  and  other  con- 
siderations, the  appropriate  committees  and 
the  leadership  would  have  to  judge  as  to 
When  such  a  Joint  resolution  might  proper- 
ly be  considered  and  brought  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate 

The  resolution  may  not  be  perfect  In  every 
respect  but  I  believe  it  should,  at  the  very 
least,  serve  to  focus  attention  upon  the  need 
to  reshape  our  poncy  In  addition.  I  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  resolution  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  Presidents  hand  at  this 
critical  hour 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  already  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
Pt-ibricht'  that  this  commifee  will  ^ive 
the  prop.jsei  legislation  sympathetic  con- 
sideration 

Mr  BocGs  Mr  President  I  am  happy 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  In  this  resolution  to 
establish  a  principle  of  mutuality  concern- 
ing our  territorial  waters  and  the  territorial 
waters  of  other  nations 

It  seems  only  fair  and  logical  that  we 
should  require  other  natlona  t<3  respect  our 
shores  t*.  the  same  degree  that  they  reoulre 
us  to  respect  theirs  The  most  obvioua  result 
of  the  institution  of  this  territorial  limita- 
tion by  the  United  States  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  Russia  keep  its  ships  at  least  12 
miles  from  our  shores  since  that  is  the  lim- 
it which  Russia  requires  us  to  maintain 

While  the  3-mile  limit  has  been  tradi- 
tional with  our  Nation  and  has  been  main- 
tained since  the  earlv  ijth  cen^urv  it  is  i 
fact  worth  noting  that  only  29  out  of  98 
nations  with  a  coastline  are  njw  observing 
the  3-mile  terrltorla!  limit  The  remainder 
have  wider  limitations,  and  moat  of  these  are 
12   miles 

While  passage  of  this  resolution  woold 
have  no  effect  on  the  incident  Involving  the 
Puebio.  It  would  serv-e  to  afford  addl'lonal 
future  protection  for  our  country  and  hope- 
fully would  lead  to  eventual  establishment 
of  a  worldwide  agreement  on  the  question 
of  terrlt<:>rlal  waters 

r  congratulate  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr  atims]  for  his  leadership 
In  this  area.  ^ 
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A  Nrw  pou,  T  ro«  OS  TnwrroRiAi.  Waters 
Mr  QRirriN  Mr  President,  more  than  2 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Pueblo  and 
Its  crew  were  seized  off  the  shore  of  North 
Korea 

M.,re  than  /i  years  have  passed  since  the 
Madduz  and  the  Tumey  Joy  vv-ere  attacked 
m   the  0\ilf  of  Tonkin 

As  recently  as  March  2U  1968.  an  American- 
owned  tuna  boat,  the  Taramount  was  seized 
while  navigating  46  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador 

In  each  of  those  cases  the  issue  arose  as 
to  whether  US  vessels  had  operated  In  In- 
ternational waters  cr  had  penetrated  the 
temu.rlal  waters  of  an.jther  nation 

Each  of  those  .situations  also  suggests  a 
fundamental  riuestioti  as  to  whether  the 
existing  policy  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing our  territorial  sea  makes  sense  in  this 
last  third  of  the  20th  century 

Earlier  thl.s  vear.  I  intr.xluced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  Lie,  which  hn-s  been  C(^>sp<:>nsored 
by  31    SenaUirs  and  85   Representatives 

The  amendment  I  offer  now  to  the  pending 
bin.  3  2269.  would  a<-compllsh  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  mv  earlier  resolution  In  brief. 
It  provides  that  our  traditional  3-mlle  limit 
will  conunue  In  effect  as  to  those  natlona 
which  claim  a  3-mlle  limit  with  respect  to 
their  shores 

However,  foreign  countries  which  claim 
and  require  us  tf.  respect  a  wider  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  their  shores,  will  henceforth 
be  required  to  recognize  a  corresponding 
territorial  limit  with  respect  to  our  coastline, 
but  not  to  exceed   12  miles 

The  amendment  would  also  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  con- 
sider tjiklng  necessary  steps  to  convene  a 
new  international  conference  with  a  view 
•oward  establishing  a  universally  recognized 
seaward  boundary 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  u>  adopt  a  more 
realistic  policy  with  respect  to  our  territorial 
sea — a  policy  based  on  the  principle  of 
mutuality 

It  makes  no  sense  to  adhere  rigidly  to  a 
self-imposed  limitation  which  no  longer 
serves  our  national  Interests — which  no 
longer  accords  with  international  practice 
Of  course.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
amendment  will  not  secure  the  release  of 
the  Piieblo  and  Its  crew  It  will  not  turn 
D-ick  the  r\'x-k  >n  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair 
And  It  will  not  neoeeaarlly  remove  ail  risks 
to  which  C  3  naval  and  commercial  ships  are 
belnj^  subjected 

However,  this  measure  will  make  certain 
that  potential  enemies  shall  not  enjoy  spe- 
cial privileges  which  are  denied  by  them  to 
our  own  fleet 

A  1966  survey  updated  by  the  Department 
of  State,  indicates  that  a  majority  (jf  coastal 
nations  now  claim  a  territorial  sea  of  more 
than  3  miles 

And  yet.  Mr  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  suggest  that  the  3-mlli'  limit 
reprfsent^  international  law  If  it  does  rep- 
resen-  International  law— which  It  does  not— 
whv  do  we  require  our  ships  to  remain  at 
lt'a.st  12  miles  off  the  Coastline  of  such  coun- 
tries as  -North  Korea' 

In  defense  of  our  3-mlle  limit,  State  De- 
partment officials  usually  contend  that  any 
further  extension  of  jurisdiction  on  our  part 
would   threaten   freedom   of   the  seas 

But  they  overlook  the  f.ict  that  while  the 
United  States  has  been  holding  the  line  on 
the  3-mlle  limit,  most  jf  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  World  have  long  since  abandoned 
this  as  a  standard  and  Insist  upon  a  wider 
territorial  claim. 

To  pretend  that  our  stubborn,  rigid,  ad- 
herence to  the  3-mJle  limit  la  preventing  a 


proliferation  of  seaward  claims  on  the  part 
of  other  countries  Is  not  keeping  with  the 
facta  of  history  Moreover,  the  definite  trend 
Is  toward  a  12-mlle  limit 

The  strategy  of  clinging  to  the  3-mlle  limit 
has  failed,  both  with  respect  to  preservins; 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  in  regard  to  achiev- 
ing commonly  recognized  standards. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  United 
States  already  exercises  certain  limited  rlgh's 
beyond  its  3-mlle  limit  In  1966.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  establLshlni?  a  12-mlle  f1.sh. 
ing  zone  The  Coast  Guard  enforces  domestic 
Immigration  and  customs  laws  bevond  the 
3-mlIe  limit 

Of  course  those  who  first  formulated  our 
i-mile  limit  policy  did  not  contemplate  the 
modern-day  intelligence-gathering  tech- 
nology 

Spy  ships  represent  a  new  reality  which 
c.mnot  be  Ignored 

I  understand  that  the  Russians  maintain 
over  30  spy  .ships,  known  In  the  trade  .>s 
.AGIs  Tl^.ey  .ire  stationed  continuously  In  the 
vicinity  of  our  Polaris  submarine  base.': 
C.ipable  of  navigating  for  up  to  40  days  with- 
■lut  replenishing.  AGI's  al.so  patrol  world 
trouble  .spots  and  tall  US  naval  task  forces 
A  description  of  Soviet  AGI  activity  was 
included  In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uar\'  31.  1968 

I  understand  that  Soviet  .\GI  trawlers  nor- 
mally operate  between  3  .md  5  miles  from 
US  ports  Such  close  penetration  gives  the 
Soviet  ships  a  decided  advantage  over  Ameri- 
can vessels— which  are  Instructed  to  remain 
at  least  12  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Sti- 
vlet  Union  and  of  most  other  Communist 
countries 

While  intelligence  ships  are  mainly  en- 
g.iged  In  electronic  surveillance,  the  visual 
and  photographic  observation  of  port  ac- 
tivity and  amphibious  operations  Is  also  Im- 
portant Such  observation,  of  cour.se.  Is  morp 
plTectlve  as  a  ship  goes  closer  and  closer  to 
shore 

Mr  President,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  hand  Com- 
munist nations  a  significant  intellleence  ad- 
vantage Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
Communists  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  if  we  Just  go  on  adhering  to 
our  self-imposed  3-mlle  limit  Our  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  the  3-mlle  limit  onlv 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  'have 
their  cake  and  eat  it.  too  " 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  United  States 
'o  deal  with  other  countries  on  a  "tit  for  tat" 
basis 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  mvth  which  should 
be  unmasked:  It  Is  the  ;issumptlon  that  our 
3-m;le  limit,  when  ftrst  proclaimed  In  the 
days  nf  Thomas  Jefferson,  w.as  Intended  .is  .\ 
declaration  of  policy,  binding  upon  future 
kfeneratlons 

In  truth,  when  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson  first  undertook  to  communicate  our 
Government's  initial  views  on  this  subject  to 
Prance  and  Great  Britain,  he  took  pains  to 
explain  that  the  newly  proclaimed  3-mlle 
rule  was  minimal  and  tentative  In  nature. 

Diplomatic  manuscripts  reveal  that  Jeffer- 
son was  reluctant  to  commit  the  young 
Nation  to  the  3-mile  limit:  in  fact,  he  did  so 
provisionally  only  because  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  In 
1793.  which  threatened  American  neutrality 
Later  on.  m  1805,  John  Qulncv  Adams 
records  in  his  memoirs  that  Jefferson,  then 
•he  President,  reserved  the  right  to  claim  .t 
wider  territorial  limit  whenever  new  condi- 
tions might  warrant  it 

Interestingly,  there  is  no  law  on  our  statute 

bcK)ks  which  explicitly  proclaims  the  breadth 

>f   our    territorial   sea.    Rather,    the    present 

policy  :s  based  only  on  custom  and  tradition. 

Mr   President,  the  origins  of  the  American 

3-mlle  limit  are  rooted  in  the  political  ex- 
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pedlency  and  diplomatic  liturgy  of  a  prevlotia 

.»ge 

The  time  has  come  to  adopt  a  new  approach 
consistent  with  the  facts  and  realities  of  a 
new  age. 

The  time  has  come  to  shed  old  myths,  and 
to  pursue  a  new  course.  I  believe  that  a  new 
policy  predicated  upon  mutuality  would  en- 
courage the  negotiation  and  acceptance  of 
a  imlform  standard  with  reepect  to  territorial 
waters. 

I  believe  the  policy  indicated  In  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  impetus,  the  incen- 
tive which  could  lead  to  meaningful  agree- 
ments, not  only  as  to  seaward  boundaries  but 
also  as  to  the  right  of  Innocent  passage 
through  international  straits,  legitimate 
American  rights,  and  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  meaningful  International  law 
of  the  sea 

Mr  Pt'LBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
.itor  yield? 

Mr  Griffin  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
.•\rkansas. 

Mr.  Pi'UjRiGHT  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
proposal  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It  Is  a 
matter  In  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rel.itlons  is  deeply  Interested. 

I  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago  we  made 
..  very  .strong  effort  to  reach  agreement  among 
all  principal  nations  and  that  we  came  within 
one  vote  of  achieving  agreement  on  provl- 
.Mons  with  regard  to  the  territorial  setis.  But 
wp  failed 

The  Senator's  resolution  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  for  comment.  It  Is 
tvissible  that  another  conference  may  be 
c.iUed  which  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
solve  the  problem  the  Senator  Is  talking  about 
and  the  problem  posed  by  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  strongly  favor  an  approach 
ilirough  an  International  conferemce.  It  Is 
the  regular  approach.  I  think  the  Senator's 
proposal  has  much  merit,  although  I  have 
not  had  an  opporturUty  to  study  It  closely. 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  press  unilateral  ac- 
tion m  the  Senate  while  there  are  still  pros- 
pects for  reaching  an  International  agree- 
ment To  be  effective  we  have  to  get  an  agree- 
ment among  the  maritime  nations  on  this 
subject.  It  Is  getting  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, as  the  Senator  rightly  points  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Let  me 
respond  by  saying  that  I  quite  agree  It  Is 
most  desirable  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  universally  recog- 
nized limit.  However,  the  fact  is  that  several 
conferences  have  been  held  and  they  have 
failed.  In  the  meantime,  there  Is,  In  effect, 
no  International  law. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  State  Department 
has  a  very  deep  Interest  and  concern  In  this 
matter.  However.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  should  also  have  a  deep 
Interest  In  this  subject.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  not  merely  await  some  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  Department.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  and  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons.  should  vm- 
dertake  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  the 
existing  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
h:>s  been  In  effect  so  long  and  which  now  is 
"f  questionable  validity. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  could  give  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  any  assurance  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  look 
into  this  policy  question  and  examine  It. 

Mr.  FtiLBRiGHT.  Yee.  I  will  say  that  the  com- 
mittee is  In  the  process  of  doing  so.  I  have  a 
response  from  the  general  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  a  letter  of  April  2, 
1968  The  committee  Is  looking  Into  It.  Both 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  very  Interested  In  this  prob- 
lem because  It  Involves  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance. There  are  some  100  international 
waterways,  more   or  less.   One  of  the  most 


critical  straits  recently  played  a  part  in  the 
controversy  In  the  Middle  East,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows. 

This  matter  has  to  be  straightened  out 
The  committee  Is  Interested  In  finding  a 
solution,  as  I  have  said.  If  the  Senator  has 
not  seen  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  he  Is  perfectly  welcome  to  read  It. 
They  are  pushing  to  try  to  get  a  settlement. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  follow  through  and 
keep  after  the  departments  to  try  to  work  It 
out.  The  conference  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  which  came  within  one  vote  of  reaching 
agreement,  was  only  about  7  or  8  years  ago. 
In  the  Intervening  time,  we  have  had  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  other  things  which  have  dis- 
tracted us  and  made  It  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  headway  In  a  conference  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  his  committee 
would  carefully  examine  the  resolution  which 
I  have  Introduced,  and  If  there  were  hearings 
held  on  the  resolution  and  other  related  pro- 
F>o5als,  I  believe  they  would  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have;  namely,  that  the 
resolution  In  no  way  interferes  with  the  effort 
underway  to  achieve  an  International  agree- 
ment. 

In  fact,  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  would  encour- 
age, stimulate,  and  help  us  to  achieve  such 
an  agreement.  I  am  hoping  that  the  commit- 
tee will  do  more  than  Just  communicate  with 
the  State  Department,  that  perhaps  some 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  subject,  hearings 
which  would  at  least  include  consideration  of 
the  resolution  which  I  have  Introduced. 

Mr.  Pdlbright.  X  can  convey  to  the  Sen- 
ator, I  believe,  without  any  reservation  what- 
ever, that  we  will  have  hearings  on  the  reso- 
lution and  we  will  consider  what  he  has  said. 
I  must  say  that  the  departments  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  exception  here  In  which  we 
seem  to  abandon  a  multilateral  approach  to 
get  general  agreement,  but  only  the  unilat- 
eral— In  other  words,  it  is  Just  between  us 
and  any  one  country  with  which  we  are  able 
to  make  an  agreement — they  believe  would 
mitigate  against  an  agreement.  I  have  no 
basis  on  which  I  can  prove  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  aware  of  the  position 
which  they  are  taking  but  I  believe  it  is  sub- 
ject to  challenge  and  argument.  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  examine  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  and  try  to  help  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  Judgment. 

Mr.  FtJL3EiGHT.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  appreciate  those  assurances 
from  the  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335) 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  parts 
thereof  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  other  wildlife 
taken  contrary  to  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  bipartisan  support  which 
has  been  given  my  bill,  S.  937.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  allow  congressional 
employees  to  participate  in  the  numer- 
ous programs  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Training  Act.  The  Training  Act  has  been 


most  helpful  to  Federal  agencies.  Its 
seminars,  courses  and  meetings  have 
served  to  keep  employees  abreasW)f  the 
developments  in  their  field  aijrto  pro- 
vide the  cross  fertilizatioh*«|ndeas  that 
comes  from  interdisciplinar/discussions. 

The  program  has  been  most  successful, 
and  I  believe  congressional  employees 
should  participate  in  its  benefits.  Other 
Senators  share  this  belief.  I  am  delighted 
by  their  support  of  S.  937,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  this  bill  the  following  names 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr! 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield  I,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Metcalf».  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Mossi .  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr. 
Tydings).  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible)  . 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ( Mr.  Pearson  )  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1433).  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr,  Montoya)  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1054)  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  of  each 
personal  exemption  to  SI. 000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1106)  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  study  workmen's 
compensation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
18)  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  relates  to  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
his  election  become  the  prerogative  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  28)  providing  for  renam- 
ing the  central  Arizona  project  as  the 
Carl  Hayden  project. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Mr  Hatfield  ■  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  re.solution  'S.J 
Res  73  ■  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
allow  18-year-olds  to  vote  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  elections 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,    it   is   so   ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr  Randolph  i,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  '  Mr  Gurney  •  be  added  as  a  co- 
-spon.sor  of  the  joint  re.so!ution  SJ. 
Res.  74  providing  for  the  desmnation 
of  the  first  calendar  week  m  May  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  V.'eek   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Without 
oojectiun.   it   is   so   ordered 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
'onanyuous  consent,  that  at  its  next 
paiatuyc  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Long  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Mansfield  ■ .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr  MoNioYAt 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S. 
I.tJO'  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered 


SENATE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESOLU- 
TION 14— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT  AMONG  MA- 
JOR DAIRY-PRODUCT-PRODUC- 
ING COUNTRIES 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE'.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current re.'ioiution  ur^'ing  the  President  to 
.seek  an  international  dairy  aKreement  to 
lesolve  the  world  marketins  problems 
facins?  the  dairy-producint,'  nations  of  the 
world 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  and  the  dairy  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  to  sit  down  at  an 
international  conference  and  seek  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  our  common 
dairy  surpluses  without  driving  down 
world  prices 

Although  milk  production  in  the 
United  States  has  dropped  nearly  10  bil- 
lion pounds  since  the  early  1960^.  milk 
production  on  a  worldwide  basis  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  70  billion  pounds. 
In  Western  Europe  alone,  it  has  risen  30 
percent  in  the  past  10  vears 

But  world  milk  consumption  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  and  too  much  of  the 
surplus  IS  being  dumped  through  sub- 
sidized exports  on  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  otner  countries 

The  international  dairy  community  as 
a  whole  would  benefit  through  a  program 
that  distributed  surplus  dairy  product.s 
to  underdeveloped  nations  out.side  the 
normal  commercial  markets  for  these 
commodities 

This  would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
providing  nutritious  dairy  products  to 
areas  of  the  world  where   hunger  and 


starvation  are  still  unchecked  while 
strengthening  the  world  market  for  dairy 
products 

Instead  of  nations  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  for  export  subsidies  and  storage 
costs,  these  funds  would  be  redirected 
where  they  will  really  accomplish  some- 
thing positive  for  the  entire  world 

The  18th  International  Dairy  Congress 
to  be  held  in  October  1970.  in  Sidney. 
Australia,  might  be  the  ideal  forum  for 
the  initial  world  conlerence  on  this  pro- 
(M)sal. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  interna- 
tional dairy  agreement  could  include  pro- 
vi.Mons  to  cover;  rti.-t.  .stren  aliening  and 
stabilizing  world  dairy  prices  by  provid- 
ing lor  the  donation  iir  other  disposition 
of  surplus  dairy  products  to  needy  coun- 
tries in  a  manner  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  normal  commercial  trade:  second, 
effective  protection  of  domestic  dairy 
price  support  programs  of  member  coun- 
tries, third,  establishing  a  maximum  rate 
which  each  member  country  would  be 
peimittfd  to  pay  for  the  ourpo.'^e  of  sub- 
sidizing the  exportation  of  dairy  products 
from  such  country  into  comm.ercial  world 
trade;  fourth,  establishing  minimum 
prices  for  basic  dairy  pnxlucts  below 
which  member  countries  will  not  permit 
their  products  to  be  exported  in  com- 
mercial trade:  fifth,  the  development 
and  exj)ansion  of  new  international 
markets  for  dairy  products:  and  sixth, 
the  development  of  international  sani- 
tary standards  lor  milk  production  and 
processing 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  [printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  con- 
current re.solution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
:)Mntf'd  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con 
Res.  14 1,  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

S.  Con  Res  14 
RcjioUed  bi/  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rcp- 
nsentatires  concurring) .  That  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  ^ense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  immediate  action 
ij  seek  nn  international  agreement  among 
the  major  dairy  product  producing  countries 
of  the  world  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
'  rderly  and  equitable  disposal  of  surplus 
dairy  products  without  disrupting  world 
markets. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  declared  t«  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should.  In  negotiating  any  such  international 
agreement  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  insist  on  Including  In  such 
iigreement  pr  :iVisions  for — 

1  Strengthening  and  stabilizing  world 
dairy  prices  by  providing  lor  the  donation 
'>r  o-aier  disposition  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  needy  countries  In  a  manner  that 
will  not  .adversely  affect  normal  commercial 
'rade: 

J  Eflectlve  protection  of  domestic  dairy 
price  support  progr.ims  of  member  countries: 
i  &stabUshlng  a  maximum  rate  which 
each  member  country  would  be  permitted  to 
pas  for  the  purpose  of  subsidising  the  ex- 
portation of  dairy  products  from  such  coun- 
try into  commercial  world  trade: 

4  Eistabllshlng  minimum  prices  for  basic 
dairy  products  below  which  member  coun- 
rrles  will  not  permit  their  products  to  be 
exported   in  commercial   trade. 


5  The  development  and  expansion  of  new 
international  marltets  tor  dairy  product*; 
luid 

6.  Tlie  development  of  international  sahl- 
tary  standards  for  milk  production  and 
processing 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  167— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  A  SPEECH 
REINFORCEMENT  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  US  SENATE  CHAMBER— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT 
NO  91-114  > 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution 'S  Res.  167 1,  and  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  which  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  the  report 
'  together  with  illustrations  >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

S  P.ES  167 
Resolved.  That  the  .Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol in  conjunction  with  the  Sergeant  .  : 
.^rms  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  inst.',!! 
a  speech  reinforcement  wstem  and  .luxlliarv 
appurtenances  in  the  Chamber  of  the  L'niied 
States  Senate  subject  to  The  approval  of  ttip 
Committee  on  RuIe^■■  ar-.d  Adminlstr.ition; 
and  that  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
..ppropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessnrv 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  168— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  STUDENT  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  .submitting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  a  resolution  asking  for  a  joint 
study  by  the  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committees  to  determine 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  financinc 
higher  education. 

I  believe  that  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
L-ress  is  the  appropriate  time  for  such  a 
study  to  be  conducted,  because  the  nev.- 
administration  and,  particularly,  the  in- 
coming Commissioner  of  Education,  will 
be  m  a  position  to  benefit  from  and  hope- 
fully act  upon,  the  recommendations  oi 
Congress 

The  Nation's  needs  for  higher  educa- 
tion are  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Yet.  due  to  the  increasing  costs  of  ed- 
ucation, institutions  of  higher  learnnm 
are  more  desperately  in  need  of  assist- 
ance than  ever  before  despite  numerou.s 
existing  Federal  and  State  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  need  for  a  college  education 
in  this  day  and  age  of  complexities  is 
undisputed.  However,  inflation  and  ris- 
ing institutional  costs  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  student. 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  edu- 
cation, there  exists  a  basic  inequity  in 
the  higher  educational  system  which  has 
been  exacerbated  rather  than  alleviated 
over  the  past  decade.  I  refer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  fact  that  a  college  degree 
has  been,  and  remains,  more  easily  at- 
tainable by  a  student  from  a  hish-inconio 
family  regardless  of  his  scholastic  abili- 
ty or  achievement  than  by  a  student 
from  a  iow-income  family. 

In  1960.  76.6  percent  of  the  children  of 
white  collar  workers  who  had  graduated 
at  the  top  of  their  high  .school  classes 
were  enrolled  in  college,  while  only  41  8 
percent  of  the  similarly  talented  chil- 
dren of  other  workers  were  enrolled.  In 
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1968,  95  percent  of  the  top-ability  stu- 
dents coming  from  families  in  the  highest 
socioeconomic  quartile  were  able  to 
enter  college,  while  only  50  percent  of 
those  in  the  lowest  socioeconomic  quartile 
could  do  so.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  considerable  talent  is  lost 
simply  because  numbers  of  youth  cannot 
afford  to  attend  college. 

NDEA  fellowships  and  loans,  the  GI 
bill,  and  equal  opportunity  grants  have 
tnabled  millions  of  students — who  would 
not  ordinarily  be  able  to  do  so — to  finance 
a  higher  education.  These  programs, 
however,  have  been  limited  in  their  im- 
pact in  relation  to  the  need.  Further,  I  am 
convinced  that  even  a  greater  financial 
input  into  the  existing  structure  of  fel- 
lowship and  loans  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  universe  of  need. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  submitting  this  resolution.  Hope- 
lully.  a  joint  study  will  facilitate  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  financing  higher  education  and  lead  to 
a  complete  restructuring  of  the  loan  and 
fellowship  efforts  as  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

1  am  not  ready  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  make  specific  recommendations 
about  all  the  types  of  new  programs 
which  should  be  considered.  I  hope  to 
do  so  at  a  later  time  as  the  hearings 
and  study  progress.  However,  there  is  one 
proposal  whjch  I  feel  deserves  special 
consideration.  It  is  a  suggestion  which 
iias  been  advocated  previously  by  such 
notable  academicians  as  Charles  Kill- 
ingsworth  of  Michigan.  Kingman  Brew- 
ster of  Yale,  and  most  recently  by  the 
l)rcstiRious  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  chaired  by  Clark  Kerr. 
I  have  consequently  mentioned  this 
>pccifically  in  my  resolution  as  an  idea 
meriting  discussion  and  study. 

I  refer.  Mr.  President,  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  establish  a 
contingent  loan  fund  for  which  students 
would  be  eligible.  Such  a  fund  could  be 
administered  by  the  individual  educa- 
tional institution — or  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ment-chartered  corporation.  However. 
as  I  envision  It.  regardless  of  how  it  is 
administered,  the  contingent  loan  fund 
would  have  several  unique  character- 
istics. 

First,  any  student  could  borrow  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  total  cost  of 
his  4  years  in  college,  including  both  sub- 
sistence and  tuition  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 

Second,  in  contracting  for  this  loan, 
the  student  would  agree  to  pay  back  a 
fixed  percentage  of  his  income  per  a 
certain  amount  of  the  debt  for  a  number 
of  years  during  his  productive  working 
(areer.  As  Dr.  Charles  Killingsworth 
rioted  several  years  ago  in  a  statement 
before  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee : 

The  basic  idea  of  the  contingent  repay- 
ment loans  is  that  the  borrower  should 
pledge  a  fraction  of  his  future  income — 
however  large  or  small — in  return  for  this 
t\-pe  of  loan.  The  percentage  contribution 
rat?  to  which  the  individual  would  commit 
himself  might  be  compared  to  the  social 
^ecurlty   tax. 

Since  the  payment  comes  after  the 
benefits  are  enjoyed,  however,  it  is  in 
reality  social  security  in  reverse. 

Such  a  plan,  the  details  of  which  could 


be  worked  out  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, would  have  several  advantages. 
First,  it  would  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  the  goal  of  equalizing 
educational  advantage.  Second,  after  an 
initial  outlay  of  funds,  the  program 
would  be  self-sustaining  since  it  would 
be  replenished  continually.  Third,  the 
method  of  repayment  through  a  tax 
mechanism  would  reduce  the  risk  in- 
herent in  many  loan  contracts.  Finally, 
this  type  of  loan  program  would  enable 
many  college  students  to  independently 
finance  their  education. 

I  do  not  believe  that  enactment  of  a 
contingent  student  loan  program  would 
by  Itself  alleviate  all  the  problems  in  the 
financing  of  higher  education.  However. 
I  think  that  this  program  In  combina- 
tion with  others  would  represent  a  con- 
siderable step  forward. 

Education  Is  essentially  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  find  ways  to  make  it  pos.sible  for 
all  qualified  Americans  to  f.nancc  a 
higher  education.  The  result  will  be  a 
stronger  and  wealthier  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  my  resolution, 
which  I  have  named  the  Student  Invest- 
ment Act.  calling  for  a  study  of  ways 
to  finance  higher  education:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  iointly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  directly  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received;  and.  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  168)  reads  as 
follows : 

S  Res.  168 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, acting  Jointly,  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  most  expeditious  means  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  Such  study  shall  particularly  include 
a   thorough   exploration   of  the   followlnc: 

(1)  various  means  by  which  a  loan  lund 
may  be  established  to  assist  students  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  higher  education; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  repayment  by  stu- 
dents of  such  funds  through  the  device  of 
an  increase  in  Federal  income  tax  rate.s  dur- 
ing  their  more   productive   years. 

Sec.  2.  lai  In  making  the  study  under  this 
resolution,  the  committees  fJiall  hold  such 
public  hearings  as  they  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  the  committees  under 
this  resolution,  whether  for  the  purpo.se  of 
holding  public  hearings  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  held  alternately  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  chairman  of  the  Comniiitee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or  their  des- 
ignee. 

Sec.  3.  The  committees  thall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  under  this  resolution.  :.:- 
gether  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  at   the  earliest  practicable  date. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  169— RESO- 
LUTION TO  PRINT  A  REPORT 
ENTITLED  'EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WITH  REGARD  TO 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROJ- 
ECTS" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  print  a  report,  entitled 
"Equal  Employment  Opportimity  With 
Regard  to  Federal- Aid  Highway  Proj- 
ects." as  a  Senate  document. 

This  report  and  its  recommendations 
constitute  a  reaffirmation  of  our  commit- 
ment to  a  strong,  realistic,  and  effective 
equal  employment  opportunity  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  involved  in  the  Federal- 
Aid  lughway  program. 

In  eEs?:ice.  these  suggestions  urge  on 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  the 
State  highway  departments  a  broad 
scale  attack  on  the  problems  of  Job  dis- 
crimination. These  recommendations 
l)lace  major  rospon.sibility  on  the  State 
highway  departments  individually  and  as 
partners  in  the  Federal  effort  to  d'^velop 
by  the  earliest  possible  date  workable 
and  meaningful  programs  designed  to 
implement  tins  m.portant  national 
polic',-. 

I  discussed  the  reccinmcndations  and 
ihe  report  in  a  conference  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transoortation  on  March  10. 
1969  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  his 
equal  employment  opportunity  resDonsi- 
'oilities.  announced  on  Monday.  March 
17,  the  is.suance  of  a  new  order  relating 
to  employment  practices  in  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  work.  As  a  result 
of  some  misunderstandings  with  respect 
to  the  intent  of  the  changes  contained 
in  the  new  order,  the  Secretary  issupd 
an  additional  statement  on  March  18. 
1C69.  which  fully  explains  the  Secretary's 
desire  to  make  this  program  workabl-?. 

My  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  position  taken  by  him  as  .set  forth 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
news  relea.se  on  March  18.  1969.  hav 
confirmed  my  understanding  cf  his  deep 
commitment  to  po.sitive  equal  employ- 
ment programs  The  Secretary  fully 
understands  the  importance  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  attaches  to  the 
i)rogram  and  has  as.sured  me  that  the 
recommendations' will  he  carried  out  to 
their  fullest.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  already  civen  evidence  to  the 
State  highway  departments  that  he  ex- 
pects actual  com.pliance  with  the  require- 
ments .set  forth  in  section  22  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  that  a  change  in 
procedure  at  this  time  might  advensely 
affect  the  attitudes  of  those  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Secretary's  action,  to- 
iiether  with  our  critique  of  the  program, 
misht  be  interpreted  by  those  who  ac- 
tively support  civil  rights  efforts  as  well 
r.s  those  w  ho  oppose  them  as  an  attack  on 
the  underlying  policy  of  equal  emtjloy- 
ment  opportunity.  This  interpretation  is 
neither  intended  nor  implied.  The 
critique,  to  the  extent  that  it  calls  prior 
agency  efforts  to  task,  concerns  itself 
with  designating  procedural  mistakes  to 
be  avoided  In  the  future.  Our  avowed 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of  those 
employees  of  the  Federal  Highway  .Ad- 
ministration and  the  State  highway  de- 
partments who  are  responsible  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  program. 

The  report  recognizes  that  the  pro- 
gram imder  review  is  new  and  relatively 
untested  and  that  its  success  rests  on  ef- 
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fectlve  administration  If  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  it  are  imple- 
mented. It  will  be  possible  to  have  as 
many  as  2.000  compliance  reviews  per- 
formed at  the  State  level  and  another 
750  by  Federal  employees  Under  the  pro- 
gram which  we  reviewed,  there  could 
have  been  only  the  750  Federal  reviews 
Under  the  Department  of  Labor  regula- 
tions less  than  200  compliance  checks 
were  made  in  the  highway  field  during 
calendar  year  1968.  The  subcommittee 
report  .states 

In  the  iast  analysis,  it  is  the  caliber  of  ac- 
tion and  not  the  quality  of  words  which  will 
have  the  greatest  impact  The  success  of  this 
program  rests  on  the  training  programs  which 
the  Act  requires  and  on  the  compliance  re- 
views conducted  by  State  Agencies  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

I  recommend  this  report  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant matter 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution, together  with  certain  recom- 
mendauans  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution and  recommendations  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  resolution  S  Res.  169',  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S  R«3  169 
Rf}<oUi'd.  That  there  be  printed  as  3.  Senate 
Document  the  repon  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  en- 
titled Equa;  Eanplovtnent  Opportunity  with 
Regard  to  Pederal-Aid  Highway  Projects'"  re- 
Uting  to  :he  implementation  of  Section  22. 
Federal  .KM  Hlg.nw^iv  Act  of  I96a.  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Comjnlctee  on  Public  Worlts 

The  reccmmendations,  presented  by 
Mr   Randolph,  are  as  follows: 

ReC'IMME.VDATIONS 

1  The  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
the  Bureau  af  Publii:  Roads,  and  the  State 
highway  departments  as  the  supervising  gov- 
ernm.ent  agencies,  have  a  leadership  respon- 
sibility In  carrying  out  positive  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs,  therefore,  the 
employment  practices  of  these  .agencies  them- 
selves 3hou;d  reflect  the  higheet  '.evel  of  per- 
formance Minorities  should  be  empiovinl  m 
*:;  categories  and  grade  levels  of  agencv  iic- 
tlvlty  .'or  which  they  are  quailtled  la  the 
event  that  few  qualified  applicants  .are  .ivall- 
ible.  these  agencies  must  unuertaie  training 
programs  which  will  enable  unemployed  and 
underemployed  people  to  participate  :n  the 
overall  program  The  hiring  of  minorities  in 
the  administration  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity work  aione  is  not  sufficient 

2  In  Iceepinij  with  the  partnership  'oncept 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  each 
State  must  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
as  required  by  PL  90-495  designed  to  secure 
effective  equal  employment  opportunity  ac- 
tivities by  contr.actors  bidding  on  Federal-aid 
highway  work  within  the  State  Such  State 
programs  shall  be  developed  with  the  active 
partlclpauon  of  the  Federal  Highway  .Admin- 
istration, contractors  or  organizations  repre- 
senting contractors,  labor  unions,  and  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  are  experienced  In 
methods  of  expanding  employment  opportu- 
nity Other  State  agencies  which  have  exper- 
tise, knowledge,  or  experience  In  this  area, 
should  also  be  brought  into  the  discussions 
so  that  they  may  contribute  to  achieving 
workable  and  realistic  programs    In  keeping 


with  normal  Federal-aid  procedures,  it  will  be 
incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  sufficiently  definitive 
criteria  U)  assist  the  States  in  meeting  their 
respKjnslbllltles  In  this  recard,  the  general 
criteria  established  by  Interim  order  7-3 
would  serve  well  as  a  start 

3  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
attached  to  equal  emplov-nient  opportunity 
pffons  and  to  facilitate  their  proper  admin- 
istration at  the  national  level,  the  officer 
.harged  with  carrying  forward  these  respon- 
sibilities must  be  a  direct  assistant  of  the 
Federal  Highway  .Administrator  He  should 
also  have  experience  to  qualify  him  .'or  his 
duties  and  his  office  should  be  so  staffed 
that  technical  assistance  can  be  rendered  to 
the  State*  It  will  be  necessary,  in  view  of 
the  limited  numbers  of  people  now  In  the 
field,  to  establish  a  friUnlng  program  for 
Federal  emplovees  and  this  training  program 
should  he  made  available  to  States  which 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  training  being 
uttered  ,\  trained  equal  i-mplovment  oppor- 
tunity officer  should  be  ;i.sslgned  to  each  divi- 
sion office  at>  that  dally  cxintact  may  be  main- 
tained with  counterpart  officials  in  the  State 
highway  department  Such  tield  people,  to- 
gether with  regional  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration office  employees  charged  with  sim- 
ilar responsibilities,  should  participate  la 
compliance  reviews  conducted  by  -State  high- 
way departments  .md  from  time  to  time,  as 
IS  normal  with  regard  to  other  .ispects  uf  the 
highway  program,  conduct  such  reviews  di- 
rectly for  the  Federal  Hlghwav  -Administra- 
tion. 

4  A  State  should  be  enabled.  If  it  de- 
sires, to  require  contractors  to  subscribe  to 
a  particular  program  iis  .i  means  of  prequall- 
fylng.  If  that  Is  the  pnx-edure  which  the 
State  wishes  to  adopt  Or  a  State  m,iv  include 
m  the  advertised  bids,  specifications  regard- 
ing equal  rmplovment  actions  which  wiU  be 
reqiUred  on  projects  for  which  bids  are  being 
taken  A  great  deal  of  work  Is  devoted  m 
planning  each  highway  .segment  and  pre- 
paring the  bid  specifications  for  each  Job. 
The  subcommittee  believes  that  this  process 
offers  full  opportunity  to  develop  an  equa] 
employment  opportunity  program  to  be  set 
.'orth  In  the  bid  specifications,  including 
analysis  of  the  local  labor  force,  training 
needs,  schools,  and  other  sources  of  em- 
ployees to  be  contacted,  which  media  should 
oe  used,  and  iither  appropriate  requirements 

5  The  State's  overall  equal  employment 
>pportunlty  program  should  provide  for  ade- 
quate staffing  and  financing  so  ;h«t  frequent 
compliance  reviews  can  be  made  Federal  em- 
ployees should  periodically  take  part  in  .-uch 
reviews  in  irder  to  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  State  procedures  and  the  degree  of 
contractor  performance  Violations  noted  by 
Federal  employees  .should  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  highway  department  for  .ictlon; 
and  where  violations  are  found,  the  -State's 
enforcement  effort  must  be  sufficiently  ■-trlct 
to   insure   their  Immediate  correction 

6  While  .1  number  of  wltne-sses  requested 
that  interim  order  7  2  be  stayed  pending 
corrective  action,  the  issuance  on  January 
28  1969,  of  sample  affirmative  action  pro- 
t;ranis  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  com- 
mittee  chairman,    clarified    n;any   questions. 

As  of  February  17.  1969,  5,496  prequaltflca- 
tlon  st;itements  had  been  received  by  the 
States  Of  these,  4.600  had  been  acted  on 
by  the  States  and  3,903  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  division  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

.At  the  time  of  the  hearings.  4  3.52  pre- 
quallHcatlon  statements  had  been  submitted 
by  contractors  Of  that  total.  3,:n8  had  been 
icted  on  by  the  States  and  2,419  had  been 
approved  by  divisions  offices.  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  review  system  and  the  increased 
contractor  participation  has  corrected  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  original  proce- 
dures. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  urges  that 
the   program    be   carried   forward    vigorously 


and  that  administrative  changes  to  conform 
to  these  recommendations  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible 

7  The  subcommittee  requests  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  submit  a 
report  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  and  annually 
thereafter,  on  the  status  of  the  equal  em- 
ploj-ment  opportunity  program.  Its  effective- 
ness, and  progress  made  by  the  States  and 
the  AdmlriLstratlon  In  carrying  out  section 
22  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of   1968 

Following  receipt  of  the  first  of  these  re- 
ports, the  Subcommittee  will  undertake  an 
examination  of  the  performance  of  the  States 
and  industry  and  others  In  achieving  com- 
pliance with  the  goals  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opp<jrtunUy  Program  Based  on  this 
review,  the  Subcommittee  may  make  addi- 
tional recommendations  and  suggestions  for 
action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  170— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED "REVIEW  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY  AND  OPERATIONS'-  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S.  Res.  170 1  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration: 

S.  Res.  170 
Resolved.  That  a  report  entitled  'Review  of 
United  States  Foreign  Policy  and  Opera- 
tions. "  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  .Appropriations  on  March  17.  1969.  be 
printed  as  .i  Senate  document:  and  that  two 
thousand  six  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  be  printed  for  the  use  of  that 
Committee. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  of  California, 
to  be  EHrector  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  15  minutes  during  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  '  There  being  none,  the  Sena- 
tor may  proceed. 


OVER  2.000  RETIRED  HIGH  RANK- 
ING MILITARY  OFFICERS  NOW 
EMPLOYED  BY  100  LARGEST  MIL- 
ITARY   CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  list  of  certain  Jiigh  ranking 
retired  militarj'  oflQcers  employed  by  the 
100  companies  who  had  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  military  prime  contracts.  I  did 
this  in  connection  with  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  these  100  companies 
held  67.4  percent  of  the  $38.8  billion  of 
prime  military  contracts,  or  $26.2  billion. 

The  Defense  Department  has  now 
supplied  to  me  the  list  of  high  ranking 
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military  officers  who  work  for  these  100 
companies.  They  include  the  subsidi- 
aries. In  one  case,  that  of  the  35th  rank- 
ing contractor,  four  firms  were  involved 
In  a  joint  venture. 

I  asked  only  for  the  names  of  those 
retired  military  ofiQcers  of  the  rank  of 
jArmy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps  colonel 
or  Navy  captain  and  above.  Excluded  are 
all  officers  below  those  ranks,  I  asked  for 
only  retired  Regular  officers  and  not  Re- 
sene  officers,  although  in  a  very  few 
cases  the  Reserve  officers  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

TOP   100  COMPANIES  EMPLOY  OVER  2,000  RXTRED 
OFTICERS 

The  facts  are  that  as  of  February, 
1969.  some  2,072  retired  military  officers 
of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  Navy  captain 
and  above  were  employed  by  the  100  con- 
tractors who  reported.  This  is  an  average 
of  almost  22  per  firm.  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  exhibit  A  of 
my  statement  a  list  of  the  100  companies, 
ranked  according  to  the  dollar  volume  of 
their  prime  military  contracts,  and  the 
number  of  high  ranking  retired  officers 
they  employ. 

TEN    COMPANIES    EMPLOY    OVER    1,000 

Tlie  10  companies  with  the  largest 
number  on  their  payrolls  employed  1,065 
retired  officers.  This  is  an  average  of 
106  per  firm.  These  10  companies  em- 
ployed over  half  the  total  number  of 
high  ranking  former  officers  employed  by 
all  the  top  100  defense  contractors. 
These  companies,  listed  according  to  the 
number  of  retired  officers  employed  by 
them,  are  given  in  table  1.  as  follows: 

lABLf  1-TEN  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACTORS  EMPLOY- 
IVG  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  HIGH  RANKING  RETIRED 
WI1IT4RY  OFFICERS.  AND  VALUE  OF  THEIR  FISCAL 
Y[AR    ;96g   CONTRACTS 


Number  Net  dollar  value 

Ijirpany  and  rank  by  number      emDioyed,  of  delerise  con- 

o(     high- ranking     retired            Feb  1.  tracts,  fiscal 

ttficers  employed                               1969  year  1968 


;    Lockheed  Arcralt  Corp ?10  J 1  870  000  000 

■    eoeinj  Co            169  762.00O'0O0 

!   McDonnell  Douglas  Corp...  141  1,101,000  000 

4  General  Dynamics          ....  113  2,  ?39,  OOO' GOO 
t  'io'lh  American  Rockwell 

Corp 104  669  000.000 

f  General  Electric  Co.    89  1,489,000  000 

Linj  Te-nco  Vought.  Inc..  ..  69  758,000  000 

'  *e5tinthouse  tlectric  Corp.  b9  251  000  000 

5  TR*   Inc. __  56  127.000!  000 

t'M'-es  Ancrall  Co 55  286.000.000 

1,065       9.552.000,000 

KEY    \BM  COXTRACTORS   EMPLOY    22   PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL 

Among  the  major  defense  contractors 
involved  in  producing  the  key  compo- 
neius  of  the  antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem—ABM— nine  of  them  employ  465 
retired  officers.  This  is  an  average  of  51 
each. 

In  1968  they  held  contracts  valued  at 
S5  78  billion  and.  of  course,  will  receive 
many  billions  more  if  the  ABM  system 
!s  deployed.  These  companies  and  the 
number  of  retired  officers  they  employ 
are  j,'iven  in  table  2,  as  follows: 

T.^BLE  2 — Major  prime  contractOTS  involved 
'n  ABM  i/stem  and  number  of  high  rank- 
ing    etired    military  officers  employed    by 

tnem 

'■  McDonnell    Douglas ._  141 

-'  General    Electric 89 

'  Hughes    .-Mrcraft 55 

'  Martin    Marietta 40 
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Table  2.— Major  prime  contractors  involved 
in  ABM  system  and  number  of  high  rank- 
ing retired  military  officers  employed  by 
them — Continued 

5.  Raytheon    37 

6.  Sperry    Rand 36 

7.  RCA    35 

8.  AVCO   23 

9.  A.T.&T 9 

Total    465 

COMPARISON  OP   1969   WITH    1959 

Mr.  President,  almost  10  years  ago  in 
connection  with  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Renegotiation  Act,  former 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  asked  for  and 
received  a  similar  list  from  the  Pentagon. 
We  can,  therefore,  make  comparisons 
over  a  decade  as  to  what  has  happened 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  high 
ranking  retired  military  officers  by  the 
top  100  defense  contractors. 

In  1959,  the  total  number  employed 
was  only  721—88  of  100  companies  re- 
porting— or  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  eight  per  company. 

In  1969  the  100  largest  defense  con- 
tractors— 95  of  the  100  companies  re- 
porting—employed 2,072  former  high 
military  officers,  or  an  average  of  almost 
22  per  company. 

In  1959  the  10  companies  with  the 
highest  nimiber  of  former  officers  em- 
ployed 372  of  them. 

In  1969  the  top  10  had  1,065.  or  about 
three  times  as  many. 

Some  43  companies  which  reported 
were  on  both  the  1959  and  1969  list  of 
the  top  100  largest  contractors.  There 
were  several  more  who  were  on  the  list  in 
both  years  but  failed  to  report  in  one 
or  the  other  year.  But  we  can  compare 
the  43  companies.  These  43  companies 
employed  588  high  ranking  former  offi- 
cers in  1959.  In  1969  these  same  com- 
panies employed  1,642  retired  high  rank- 
ing retired  officers. 

In  each  case  where  a  comparison  can 
be  made:  namely,  in  the  total  number  of 
former  high  ranking  officers  employed  by 
the  top  100  contractors,  the  top  10  con- 
tractors employing  the  largest  number, 
and  the  nimiber  employed  by  firms  re- 
porting in  both  1959  and  1969,  the  num- 
ber employed  has  tripled.  It  has  in- 
creased threefold. 

Roughly  three  times  the  niunber  of  re- 
tired high  ranking  military  officers  are 
employed  by  the  top  100  companies  in 
1969  as  compared  with   1959. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  situa- 
tion? What  does  it  mean  and  what  are 
some  of  its  implications? 

First  of  all,  it  bears  out  the  statement 
I  made  on  March  10  when  I  spoke  on 
the  "blank  check  for  the  military,  that 
the  warning  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower against  the  danger  of  "unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-industrial 
complex,"  is  not  just  some  future  danger. 

That  danger  is  here.  Whether  sought 
or  unsought  there  is  today  imwarranted 
influence  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex which  results  in  excessive  costs, 
burgeoning  military  budgets,  and  scan- 
dalous performances.  The  danger  has 
long  since  materialized.  The  2.072  re- 
tired high-ranking  officers  employed  by 


the  top  100  military  contractors  Is  one 
major  facet  of  this  influence, 

NO    CONSPIRACY    OR    WRONGDOING 

Second,  I  do  not  claim  nor  even  sug- 
gest that  any  conspiracy  exists  between 
the  military  and  the  100  largest  defense 
contractors.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
spiracy theory  of  history.  I  charge  no 
general  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  either 
group. 

In  the  past  many  of  the  officers  have 
performed  valiant  and  even  heroic  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
country  is  indeed  grateful  to  them  for 
their  past  service  and  for  their  patriotic 
endeavors. 

We  should  eschew  even  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  any  conspiracy  between  the 
Pentagon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com- 
panies who  hire  former  employees,  on 
the  other.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence that  It  exists. 

COMMUNITY    OF    INTEREST 

But  what  can  be  said,  and  should 
properly  be  said,  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing community  of  interest  between 
the  military,  on  the  one  hand,  and  these 
industries  on  the  other. 

What  we  have  here  is  almost  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  militarj'-industrlal 
complex  works. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wrongdoing.  It 
is  a  question  of  what  can  be  called  the 
•old  boy  network"  or  the  "old  school  tie." 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  and  shocking 
situation.  It  indicates  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  big  contractors  with  the 
military  and  the  military  with  the  big 
contractors.  It  shows  an  intensification 
of  the  problem  and  the  growing  com- 
munity of  interest  which  exists  between 
the  two.  It  makes  it  imperative  that  new 
weapon  systems  receive  the  most  critical 
review  and  that  defense  contracts  be 
examined  in  microscopic  detail. 

I  am  alarmed  about  this  trend  not  be- 
cause I  question  the  integrity  or  the  good 
will  of  the  retired  officers  who  have  found 
employment  with  military  contractors 
but  because  I  believe  that  the  trend  itself 
represents  a  distinct  threat  to  the  public 
interest. 

DANGERS   WHEN   COUPLED   WITH   NEGOTIATED 

coNTRArrrs 

Third,  this  matter  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous in  a  situation  where  only  11.5  per- 
cent of  militar>'  contracts  are  awarded  on 
a  formally  advertised  competitive  bid 
basis.  It  lends  itself  to  major  abuse  when 
almost  90  percent  of  all  military-  con- 
tracts are  negotiated,  and  where  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  are  negotiated 
with  only  one.  or  one  or  two.  contractors. 

Former  high-ranking  military  officers 
have  an  entree  to  the  Pentagon  that 
others  do  not  have.  I  am  not  charging 
that  is  necessarily  wrong.  I  am  saying 
that  it  is  true. 

Former  high-ranking  officers  have  per- 
sonal friendships  with  those  still  at  the 
Pentagon  which  most  people  do  not  have. 
Again.  I  charge  no  specific  wrongdoing. 
But  it  is  a  fact. 

In  some  cases  former  officers  may  even 
negotiate  contracts  with  their  former 
fellow  officers.  Or  they  may  be  involved 
in  developing  plans  and  specifications, 
making  proposals,  drawirig  up  blueprints, 
or  taking  part  In  the  planning  process 
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or  proposing!  prospective  weapon  sy.stems 
And  they  may  be  doiriR  this  :n  cof)pera- 
tlon  with  their  former  fellow  officers  with 
whom  they  served  Allh  ami  bv  whom 
in  some  cas«"s,  even  promoted 

With  such  a  high  propfjrtion  nt  nek:o- 
tiated  contracts  there  is  a  «r»-at  dai-t^er 
of  abu.se 

In  addition  there  is  the  aubtle  or  un- 
conscious temptation  to  the  officer  still 
on  active  duty  After  all.  he  can  see  that 
over  J  000  of  his  fellow  officers  work  for 
the  bi«  companies  How  hard  a  bargain 
does  he  drive  'x\th  them  a  hen  :ie  is  1  ur 
2  years  a'Aay  from  retiiemer.t 

This  danger  doe.s  riot  cnnu'  frt)m  cor- 
ruption Except  in  rare  circumstances 
this  IS  no  more  prevalent  amontj  military 
officers  than  amona  those  with  compara- 
ble civilian   responsibilities 

vr'AL  :nterf-sts  '•n<  RrritM.  views 
The  danger  to  the  public  interest  :s  that 
these  firms  and  tJie  former  oiflcers  the> 
employ  have  a  community  of  interest 
with  the  military  itself  They  hold  a  nar- 
row* view  of  public  priorities  based  on 
self-Tnterest  They  have  a.  larL;ely  'incriti- 
cal  view  of  military  spendint; 

As  a  i<roup  they  have  what  !ias  oeen 
termed  'tunnelvision  '  But  m  this  ca^se 
their  narrow  trainirit;  can  be  fortified  by 
self-interest  In  to<2  many  cases  iiiey  may 
see  only  military  answers  to  exceedin«;ly 
complex  diplomatic  and  political  prob- 
lems. A  military  response,  or  the  ability 
to  make  one.  may  .seem  to  them  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  answer  to  every  inter- 
national threat 

4UMMAJIY 

When  the  bulk  of  the  budnet  ^oes  for 
military  purposes  when  100  ^'ompaiiie,*; 
ijet  67  percent  of  the  defense  lontract 
dollars,  when  cost  overruns  .^re  routine 
and  prime  military  weapon  system  con- 
tracts ".ormally  exceed  their  estimates  by 
100  to  200  percent  when  these  contracts 
are  let  by  negotiation  and  not  by  com- 
petitive oiddink,' ,  and  when  the  top  con- 
tractors ha\e  o\er  2.000  retired  high- 
rankJng  military  officers  on  their  pay- 
rolls, there  ai'e  very  real  questions  as  to 
how  cntically  these  matters  are  reviewed 
and  how  well  the  public  interest  is  .served 

That  Mr  President,  is  the  point  That 
IS  why  I  think  it  Important  that  there  be 
public  disclosure  of  these  facts  so  that 
the  American  public  can  know  more 
about  the  community  of  interests  In- 
volved m  our  huge  defense  contract 
spendinK 

I  ds»c  unanimous  cuiL^e.it  that  a  list  of 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors  and 
the  number  of  highrankinK  officers  they 
employed  in  early  1969  be  printed  in  the 
Hecurd  Ai,  exhibit  .A 

That  a  similar  list  if  the  luu  largest 
military  contractors  and  the  number  of 
high-rankmK  former  officers  they  em- 
ployed in  1959  oe  printed  :n  the  Rei.ord 
as  exhibit  B 

That  a  list  of  the  100  iar^iest  military 
contractors  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  the 
dollar  value  and  percent  oi  militai-y  con- 
tracts each  held,  be  printed  as  exhibit  C 
and 

That  a  Ibt  of  the  names  u!  the  former 
high-ranking  officers  employed  by  the  100 
largest  defense  contractors  m  P'ebruary 
1969  be  printed  as  exhibit  D 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exhlbiUs 
were  ordered  to  be  prlnt-^d  In  the  Re( ord. 
as  follows: 

Exhibit   A 
A   list   of   the   100   largest   nirrtpan'..--    -ank-d 
by   1968  value  of  prime   rnilttari,   ,x)ntrarts 

and    nurnber    of    "-pfircd    .-olonfU    or  Sary 

raptaxns    and    ahotf    '•rnplmjfrt    'ly  them. 
Fetf'uary   1969 

1     General    Dynamics   Corp 113 

J    Uirkheert  Aircraft  Corp. 210 

1    (jeneral    Electric   Co 89 

4    United  Aircraft  Corp 48 

b    McD<jnneK   Douglaa  Corp 141 

•i    American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  9 

7  Boeing   Corp 169 

8  Llng-Temco-Voiight,  Inc 69 

y    North  .\merlcan  Rockwell  Corp--  104 

10    Oenerul   Motx>rs  Corp        17 

:  1     Orumman     Aircraft     Engineering 

C\irp —  31 

12    AVCOCorp.. - 23 

IX  Textron    Inc ---  28 

14    Litton  Industries.  Inc 49 

16    Raytheon  Co 37 

Ifl    Sp»rrv  Rand  Corp 36 

!7    MiirTUi  Marietta  Corp 40 

;h    K.ii.-er   Industries  Corp H 

:y    Ford  Motor  Co 43 

JO    Honeywell    Inc 26 

_'l     OUn   Mathieson   Chemical  Corp..  3 

22    Northrop   (\irp               48 

J3     Ryan  Aeronautical  Co 25 

J4     Hvitthps    Aircraft    Co    55 

2j    .stu.Mln.''.     '..    .:   New  Jersey 2 

■J6     lt.idl     1     rp     .:  .\merlca. 35 

J"     '.V'-stlnghouse  Kleorrk-  Corp 59 

JH     1  it-iieral    r.rc  v   Rubber  Co 32 

Ji    lilt  :  Telephone  .V  Telegraph  Corp.  iM 

10     lUM                                              35 

t:     Bendlx    Corp 25 

12    Pan  Anierlc:in  World  Airways 24 

33  PMC    Corp                                  6 

34  Newport    News   Shipbuilding 6 

35  Raymond   Morrison,  etc            .  .  —  6 

36  Signal   Coinp.^nles.    Inc     iThei 9 

37  Hercules.    Inc 13 

38  Du  Pont.  E   I   de  Nemours  &  Co..  3 
19    Tfx.i.s  Iivstrumcnis    Inc 7 

40  Day    \'    /.Immermiin,    Inc 1 

41  General   Teleph'iie   <>w:    Electronics 

Corp                                          35 

4'J     t,'nlroyal     Inc 6 

43  Chrysler    Corp. II 

44  Standard  OH  of  California 6 

45  Nurrls     Industries 2 

46  Texaco      Inc                     . 4 

47  C.ilUns    Radio    Co          3 

48  afH)dvear  Tire  .v  Rubber  Co 6 

49  Asiatic    Petroleum    Corp 0 

')U    Sanders    .Asaotiates.    Inc 17 

:->\     Mobil   Oil   Corp   (') 

ij     rRW      Iiu-                56 

•1 1     Ma-sou    V   Haiii?er  .Silas  Mason 5 

'i4    Mas.s<n  t-.;!setts  Institute  of  Tech- 

:;  .:  'KV      --- 5 

=>■)     Ma^nsiiox   Co 3 

-•>'    Fiir   :. Oil   Hlller  Corp. .-.  7 

)7    I'aciil      \rr:utects  &   Engineering  16 

=>8     I'hioki..  (.■I'.finlral  Corp 3 

-i9     K.u.;nian    K.xl.ik    Co__ 15 

»>0    United  States  Steel  Corp (') 

'^:     Ainenian   Mai  hlne  >c   Foundry 7 

',2    Chamberlain    C  irp              3 

'>(    Oenerai  f^recisiuu  EqvUpment 23 

'H    Lt-ar  Slegler  Inc.-              4 

'■=)     Harves    .Aluminum.   Inc 4 

•;6     National    PresK     Industrial    Inc..  0 

'17    Teledyne      Inc      _      8 

•>a    i/l'v   Investing  Co 4 

■■■-I    c.iit   Inclustrle.s.  Inc -  4 

70  Western  UiUon  Telegraph  Co 5 

71  American    Mau'.ilacturing    Co.    of 

Texas           0 

72  Curtlss    Wright  Corp 1 

73  White    Motor  Co C) 

74  .\eruspdi.e    Corp 6 

75  Cessna  .Mrcraft   Co 0 

76  Emerson  Electric  Co 3 

77  Seatrain  I/nt-.s    Inc 4 

78  OulfOUC.rp             1 


A  lint  of  the  100  largest  companies  ^ank^i 
by  1968  value  of  prime  rnilitary  contrac's 
and  number  vf  ^rtirrd  colonels  or  Saiy 
■aptams  and  above  employed  by  them, 
February  1969-    Continued 

79.  Condec  Corp j 

80  Motorola.   Inc    3 

81  CnntMiental  Air  Lines.  InC 4 

82  Federa.  Cartridge  Ccrp : 

83  Hughes  Tool  Co 13 

H4     Vitro  Corp   of  America 25 

85  Johns    Hopkins    Unlv ri 

86  Control  Data  Corp 14 

87  Lykes   Corp 0 

88  McLean  Industries.  Inc 2 

89  .\er(Xlex    Inc        % 

90  Susquehanna  Corp 7 

91  .SM-rrtriip  ,v   P.irrpl   A.ssoc..  Inc 9 

92  States  Marine  Lines  Inc 0 

93  Hazeltlne  Corp      - 7 

94  At'. ^  Chemical  Indus.  Inc 0 

95  Vlnnell  C<irp            0 

96  Harr'.s-Intertvpe   Corp 4 

97  Wcrld  .Airways.  Inc 4 

98  International   Harvester  Co g 

99  Automatic  Sprinkler  Corp 3 

100    Smith   In\estment   Co i\ 

Total       ..    2.072 

'  Not  yet  reported 

-Raymond  Int'l  Inc  Morrison -Knndser. 
Co  Inc  .  Brown  &  Root.  Inc  ;  and  J  A  Jones 
Construction  Co. 

ExHirrT  B 
The  100  largest  companies  ranked  by  195S 
value  of  prime  mtlitary  contracts  and 
number  of  retired  colonels  or  ,Van/ 
■aptams  and  above  employed  by  thrrn 
June  1959 

;     American  Bosch  Arma  Corp     None 
2    .American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  :  I 
i     .\.slatlc  Petroleum  Corp     None 

4  .Avco  Ciirp     4 

5  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp     2 

e,  Beech  .Aircraft    Not  available. 

7  Bell  .Aircraft  Corp     3 

8  Bendlx  .Aviation  Corp      14 

9  Bethlehem  Steel  Co     8 

10  Blue  Cross  Association  ;  None. 

11.  Bi.>eln(?  Airplane  Co     30 

12.  Brown-Raymond-Walsh:  None. 

13.  California     lu.stitute     of     Techn.lj^T 
None 

14  Cessna  .Aircraft  Co      1 

15  Chance  Vou^ht  Aircraft  Inc     6. 

16  Chr^-sler  Corp     1! 

17  Cities  Service  Co     4 

18  Collins  Radio  Co  :  5. 

19.  Continental  Motors  Corp     2. 

20.  CuntinenUl  Oil  Co     2 

21.  Curtlss-Wrlsht  Corp     4. 

22  Deloe  Shipbuilding  Co.    None 

23  DouRiss  Alrcralt  Co  Inc     15 

24  E   I   du  Pont  de  .Nemours  (^-  Co      I 

25  Eastman  Kodak  Co      12. 

2'5  Fairchild  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp     T 

27  Fairbanks  Whitney  Corp     4 

28  Firestone  Tire  <S;  Rubber  Corp     3 

29  Food  Machinery  &  ChenrUcal  Corp     6 

30  Ford  Mot<ir  Co     .t 

31  Tlie  Oarrett  Corp     2 

32  General  Dvnamics  Corp  :  54. 

33  Oenerai  Electric  Co     35 

34  Cieneral  Motors    Survey  being  t:ike:. 
35,  General     Precision     Equipment    i'  •:; 

Not  available 

36  General  Tire  <V  Rubber  Co     28 

37,  Gimilan  Breathers  Inc     None. 

38  B  F  O  xKlrich  Co     1 

39  Goixlyear  Tire  <';  Rubber  Co.    2. 

40  Greenlind  Contractors;  Not  aval'.. ijif 

41  Grumm.m   .Aircraft   Engineering  C  r:' 
1 

42  Havej  Alrcralt  Corp     3 

43  Joshua  Hendy  Curp     None. 

44  Hercules  Powder  Co,  Inc     1. 

45  HUi^hes  Aircraft  Co     7 

46  Internationa!   Business  Machine  C '.'P 
3 
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51 

52. 

53 


16. 


1. 


The  100  largest  companies  ranked  by  1958 
;alue  of  prime  military  contracts  and 
number  of  retired  colonels  or  Navy 
captains  and  above  employed  by  them, 
June  1959 — Continued 

47  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
C.Tp      24- 

48  The  Johns  Hopkins  University : 

49  The  Kaman  Aircraft  Corp. :  1. 

50  Peter  Klewlt  Sons  Co  :  1. 
Lear.  Inc     2, 

Lockheed   Aircraft   Corp.:    60. 
Marine   Transport  Lines,  Inc. 

54  Marquardt  Aircraft  Co.:    2. 

55  The  Martin  Co.:  15. 

56.   Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technol- 
i«y    Not  available. 

57  Mathlasen's  Tanker  Industries,  Inc.:  1. 

58  -McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.:  4. 

59  Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.: 
.Vone. 

60  Motorola.  Inc. :   Not  available. 

61  Newport    News   Shipbuilding  and   Dry 
Dock  Co     6 

62  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.:  27. 
63.  Northrop  Aircraft  Inc.:    16. 

64  OUn  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.:   6. 

65  Oman-F^rnsworth-Wrlght:    None. 


The  100  largest  companies  ranked  by  1958 
value  of  prime  military  contracts  and 
number  of  retired  colonels  or  Navy 
captains  and  above  employed  by  thevi, 
June  i 959— Continued 

66.  Morrlson-Knudsen   Co.,   Inc.:    1. 

67.  Pan    American    World    Airways,    Inc.: 
Not  available. 

68.  Phllco  Corp.:   17. 

69.  Radio  Corp.  of  America:   39. 

70.  The  Rand  Corp.:  14, 

71.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. :  17. 

72.  Republic  Aviation   Corp.:    9. 

73.  Richfield  Oil  Corp.:  4. 

74.  Ryan  Aeronautics  Co.:  9. 

75.  Shell  Oil  Corp.:  None. 

76.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.:  1. 

77.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  :   1 

78.  Sperry  Rand  Corp.:    12   (Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  not  Included). 

79.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California: 
Not  available. 

80.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana:  Not 
available. 

81.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey;    1. 

82.  States  Marine  Corp.:   None. 

83.  Sundstrand    Machine    Tool     Co.:     Not 
available. 


The  100  largest  companies  ranked  by  1958 
value  of  prime  inihtary  contracts  and 
number  of  retired  colonels  or  Navy 
captains  and  above  employed  by  them, 
June  1959 — Continued 

84.  Sunray   MId-Contlnent   Oil   Co  •    None. 

85.  Sylvanla  Electric  Products.  Inc  :   6. 
86    Temco  Aircraft  Corp.:  6. 

87.  Texaco,  Inc:  None. 

88.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp,:  8 

89.  Thompson   Ramo   Wooldrldge,   Inc  :    6. 

90.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.:  3. 

91.  Tlshman  (Paul)   Company,  Inc  :  None. 

92.  Todd  Shipyards  Co.:  2 

93.  Union  Carbide  Corp     4 

94.  Union  OH  Company  of  California: 
None. 

95.  United   States  Lines   Co.:    None. 

96.  United  Aircraft  Corp.:  15. 

97.  Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co,:   42 

98.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.:   33, 

99.  The  White  Motor  Co, :  None, 

100    System    Development    Corp.'    2. 
Total:  721. 

Sotircc:  Congressional  Record.  June  17, 
1959.  pp.  11044—45,  Statement  by  former  Sen- 
ator Paul  H,  Douglas, 


EXHIBIT  C 

100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITSRY  PRIME  CONTRACT  A(\ARDS 

(Fiscal  year  1968  duly  1.  1967  to  June  30,  1968)1 


Rank  and  name 


Thousands 

of 

dollars 


Cumula- 

Percent       live  per- 

ot         cent  ot 

US  total      US  total 


US  lotaM 1 38.826,625        100.00 

Total,  100  companies  and  their  subsidiaries: 26,171,192  67.41 


100.00 
'67.41 


General  Dynamics  Corp 
Dynatronics.  Inc    . 
Stromberg  Carlson  Corp. 
United  Electric  Coal  Co.. 


2.231,488 

27 

7,782 

42 


Total  

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

Lockheed  Shipbuilding  Construction 


2. 239, 339 


5.77 


5.77 


1,858,363 
11,834 


Total  . 1,870,197 


4.82 


10.59 


1,485,096 
3.611 


General  Electric  Co  .   

General  Electric  Supply  Co 

Total 1.488,707 

United  Aircraft  Corp    1,320,991 


3.83 
3.40 


14,42 
17.82 


VcOonnell  Douglas  Corp 1,087.660 

Conduction  Corp  .  5,372 

Hycon  Manufacturing  Co  7.805 


Total.. 


1,100,837 


2.84 


20.66 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co 

Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

'4ew  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co 

New  York  Telephone  Co 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co        

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone 

Pacific  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph . . 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone . . 

Teletype  Corp 

Western  Electric  Co  ,  Inc 


161.405 

13.018 

38 

1,872 

549 

529 

152 

235 

601 

160 

225 

2.178 

1,197 

22,  591 

571,177 


Total. 


f 


775.927 
BoemgCo      ., ! 762.141 

Ling  Temco  Vought  Inc  ...„!»« 

Altec  Services  Co . .         

Branitt  Airways  Inc ... 

Continental  Electronics  Manufacturing  Co 

Jefferson  Wire  &  Cable  Corp... 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

Kentron  Hawaii,  Ltd  

LTV  Electro  systems. .     

LTV  Aerospace  Corp.       

L  T  V  Ling  Altec,  Inc  

Memcor,  Inc  -. 

National  Car  Rental  System 


2,00 
1.96 


22.66 
24,62 


50.011  

58 

45.304 

4.238 

151  

695 

8,549 

123,592 

487.762 

886 

25.883  .... 

11 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Rank  and  name 


Thousands 

ol 

dollars 


Percent 

ol 

U.S.  total 


CuiTiula- 
lue  per- 
cent ol 
US.  total 


8    Ling  Temco  Vought  Inc. — Continued 

Okonite  Co  

Wilson  &  Co  ,  Inc 

Wilson  Pharmaceutical  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co 


Total 


9    North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
Remmert- Werner,  I nc 


Total. 


10    General  Motors  Corp. 

Frigidaire  Sales  Corp. 

Total 

11,  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 

12.  Avco  Corp 


1,656  ... 

8  299 

— -    16 

150 

758.  261 

1.95 

26.57 

668  482  ... 

1 59  . 

668.641 

1.72 

28.29 

629  515 

95  

629.610 
629. 197 
583.648 

1,62 
1  62 
1.50 

29  91 
31  53 
33.03 

13,  Textron,  Inc  ,    . , , 

Accessory  Products  Co      , 

Bell  Aerospace  Corp.   .. 

Bell  Aerosystems  Co. . - 

Bostitch,  Inc, . . 

Camcar  Screw  Manulactunng  Co., 

fafnir  Bearing  Co  , 

Fanner  Manufacturing  Co 

Talon.  Inc , 

Textron  Electronics.  Inc 

Townsend  Co    

iNaterbury  Farrel 


18.438 

133 

478.691 

100 

14 

80 

1,501 

66 

332 

993 

297 

!02 


Total 

14.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.. 

Aero  Service  Corp 

Allij  (Louis)  Co 

AKey  Ferguson  Co  . 

Clillon  Prpcision  Products  Co., 

Eureka  X-Ray  Tube  Corp . 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Kimball  Systems.  Inc 

Litton  Precision  Products.  Inc. 

Litton  Systems,  Inc.    .  _    

Monroe  International.  Inc 

Pro'exray,  Inc  

Royal  Typewriter  Co  .  Inc 


500, 747 


1.29 


34.32 


28.752 
822 

1.318 

130 

27 

33 

277.289 

22 

6.829 

150.386 

43 

27 

13 


Total 


15.  Raytheon  Co  ..    

Amana  Refrigeration,  l"c    .      

Machlett  Laboratories.  Inc... 
Micro  State  Electronics  Corp. 

Raytheon  Education  Co   

Seismograph  Service  Corp... 


Total     . 
16   Sperry  Rand  Corp. 


465.691 

431,241 

18 

19.350 

125 

926 

94 


1.20 


35.52 


451.754 
447, 197 


1. 16  36  68 

1.15  37.83 
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EXHIBIT   C 
100  COMP*Nlti   AND    r.-l£lR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED    ACCvROIllG   TO 

|Fi]CJi  iei<  .36^  (Juty  1, 


Continued 

Ntr   VALUE   UF   MIL.  TART   PRIME  CONTRACT   AWARDS— Continued 

1967  to  JuiM  30.  1968)1 


i^j-^k  )-i<J  lame 


Camitli- 

Thouiandi       P«rc«nl       tiv«  p«f- 

01  ol         cant  at 

MUn    US.  toUl      U.S.  toUl 


Mjr- 


T/ai   .    


ctanics.  GMBH., 


357,642 

2K 

3S.S2( 


393. 4M 


1.01 


3S.S4 


«j.s«(  Industries  Corp W 

><iise(  Asrospace  &  Elactronics  C« 3,615 

Kaiser  Jmb  CofO     ^'fS 

f^aisar  Steel  Coro   ,?-SS 

Nitionai  5t»e(  t  3^3l>uiMin|  Co  31.983 


r.jta; 


ue Oil  Mic.'0'L;ec;ranicj.  Inc 

Ptiiico  Ford  Corp  


Tjtai 

Moaev«e  :.  Inc — . 

Computer  Control  Co.  liK 


386.334 

1.00 

39.84 

7«771                      

170    

304.403                

381.344 

.98 

40.82 

351. 625 
57 


Total 


1.41 


351.682 

Corp.. 329.415 


.91 
.86 


41.73 
42.58 


Noi'1-;c    ~.-ili  

H)i  IC.-l"-'      '    0  - 

Ni''n',,   :j-mp.j    Inc.- 

^ n>i  :.jm  n.jTicdtio  n  t  "jineers.  Ibc, 

j-*c  :i      'c  

Hi     ec'i  ■  eclron  rjo«.  Inc .... 


182.  ISO 
33.407 

21.183 

67.934 

493 

29 


310, 256 


.80 


43.38 


Ryi  ■    Aer  j"iti'iCJi   -0  

,ji'  -ei'i    ScJtion  1  tnjiaeetino  Cocp. 

Cintinen'a,  Votors  Cir^... , , 

*iy:onsi''  '*o<oi  Co.-p       — 


133.751 

39.142 

111.891 

8,374 


TdW 2M.158 


44.14 


Hujiei  ^irc-att  Co. 
Ve»a  Co'P 


285,858 
251 


Tata: 


286.109 


.74 


44.88 


Jd. 


itnJal  Ol.  3t  New  Jersey       

American  Cryogenics,  Inc 

i     jf   "nemicel  Co.  ... ... — 

■iso  A  :  

Esso  I ite'iafioiai  Corp 

tiso  -"tro:  -0  .  Ltd 

ma  Researcn  li  iijjneermg  Co 

■liso  in  iJari  Eastern.  Ix 

Esso  Stiiijarl  Itaiiant       

tsso  itanilar  5  Oil  Co  ,  S  A 
tiso  jta  lOar  J  i  A.F    ... . . . 

tisojtanojrj  Tiiaia.Td  , -td 


148 

251 

93 

1.310 

U4.905 

92 

1.164 

340 

2.035 

2.584 

119 

124 


M  jmDie 


t  JTJI 


3i   S  »-    II  J  do 121.212 


!<ajio  Cof^    ol  A.ii-ricj.  - 

f*CA  Derene  ■.  eclronics  Corp 

RCA    ^-itit'iles.  i-K 


ToW 2M.W2 


274  377 

.71 

45.59 

254,901  

12  

255,012 

.60 

4&25 

Westmihouse  Eieclric  Corp 

T'lemo  Mng  Cora  - 

TlerTio  H.ng  iaies  &  Seryict..... 
Arestinitiouia  Eieclnc  Supply  Co. 
rtestK:ini..ie  -aai  •<''<i  ^orp 


247.604 

1.460 

60 

1.319 

524 


ToM 2SI.W* 


.05 


46.90 


Gene'Ji  T  'e  i  ^uPOer  Co 11.636 

Aeroiet  0«'tCj.p      „n  ra 

i.>fOiet  Jeneral  Corp iviii 

Sates. Mie  yariulactufiin  Co \n 

Frontier  A, rines,  'nc         21 

GeiefJi  T,f-  !,-^tenalicidl  Co ^* 


ToM MK» 


27.54 


.'9    iniefi»tion«IT»hpl»oo»T»tCofp *'*''l? 

AimMox  Cofp - * —  ^' 

Barton  I nstnjaioot  Corp. .   ■  37 

Consolidaled  ElectrK  Lamp  Co H 

Continental  Baking  Co        2.194 

F^.leul  ['ec'nc  Corp           . *J'i?? 

ITT  EecTo  P'n'iics  Laboratorios 2,715 

I TT  jiitiilan,  nc ^f? 

I TT  Tacmicai  Senices   Inc 521 


Toiai. 


241. SCO 


.62 


48.16 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Rank  and  name 


Cumuli- 

TbOUMnds       Percent       live  [*:■ 

o(  ot  te-t    ■ 

dollars    us.  total     U.S.  toiii 


30.  tnttrnationat  Business  Machines  Co... 
Science  Researcti  Associates,  ix. 
Service  Bureau  Corp 


223.023 
199 
439 


Total. 


223.601 


0.58 


48.74 


31.  Bendii  Corp 

Bendii  Field  Engineenn);  Coip  .. 
Bendu  *estinghouse  Automotivo. 
D«ge  Electric  Co    Inc 

Fram  Corp  

Mosaic  Fabrications.  Inc  

P  &  D  Manufacturing  Co..  InC  . . . 


Total 

32.  Pan  American  World  Airweys,  Inc. 


214.398 

7.426 

175 

13 

1.017 

195 

331 


223. 555 
205.652 


.58 
.53 


49.32 
49.85 


33.  FMCCorp    

Gunderson  Bros.  Engineering  Corp. 


175.860 
9.406 


Total. 


34,  NowportNtwaSfclpboildingS  Dry  Dock  Co 181.248 

NudoarSocvicoO  Construction  Co.  Inc 


Total 

35.  Raymond  Morrison  KnurtsenOV) 


36.  Signal  Cos    i  nc 

Dunham  Bush.  Inc.. 
Garrett  Corp  . . 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc  .. 
Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
Southland  Oil  Corp.. 


185.266 

.48 

50.33 

181.248  

61  

181.309 
176. 000 

47 
.4b 

50.80 
51.25 

46b 

114,620 

48,407 

b.  792 

2.287 


Total. 


37.  H«fCulM.lnc 

Havot  Induatries.  Inc., 


Total. 


38.  du  Pont.  E.  I.  do  Noflwura  t  Co. 
Raniinflon  Arms  Co 


Total 

39.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc 

40,  Day  and  Zimmerman    i-< 


41.  General  Telephone  S  ripc'ronics  Corp 

Automatic  Electric  >       

Automatic  Electric  Sales  Coip      

General  Telephone  and  Electronic  Lab. 
lienprai  Tfiepnone  Co  ,  ot  Southeast  .. 
Hawaiian  Tple^-lone  Co 

Lcikijit  Hectnc  Co  ,  Inc   .       

Syl.ania  tlectnc  Products,  Inc 


171.571 

M 

51.69 

170.242 

1   il9 

171.361 

,44 

52.13 

30.562     .   . 

193.907 

170, b69 
169. :71 
166.240 

44 

44 
.43 

52.57 
53.01 
53.44 

93 

9.682 

1,829 

271 

;m 

4.626 

8.650 

133.  706 


Total  

42.  Unitoyal.  Inc 

Uniroyal  International  Corp. 


Total 
43.  Chrysler  Corp 


Factory  Motor  Parts  Co. 


Total. 


159.  :iio 

IM,  163 

.41 

53.85 

136     

154.299 

146.  b86 

.40 

54.25 

14 

146.600 

38 

54  63 

44.  Standard  Oil  Co.  ol  Calit 

Caltoi  Asia.  Ltd'  

Caltex  Oil  Products  Co  ' 

CalteiOil  Thailand.  Ltd  » 

Calten  Overseas.  Ltd  :   

Caltei  Philippines    inC 

Chevron  Asphalt  Co     

Chevron  Chemical  Co 

Chevron  Oil  Co 

Chevron  Oil  Co  o(  Venezuela. 
Chevron  Shipping  Co 
Standard  Oil  Co  .  Kentucky... 
Standard  Oil  Co  ,  Texas 


Total. 


71.462 

1.853 

61,  766 
1.995 

379 

436 
bO 

797 
2.153 
1,610 
1.297 
2.297 

122 


146.217 


.38 


55,01 


45.  Norris  Industrios 

Fyr  Fyter  Co 


139.064 
202 


Total. 


46 


Tenaco,  Inc   

Caltex  Asia.  LIdi 

Callei  Oil  Products  Co^  

Calten  Oil  Thailand.  Ltd.> 

Caltex  Overseas,  Ltd  >  

Caltex  Phii.pcines,  Inc.' 

Jettersc'  Cbemicai  Co  .  Inc.... 

Texaco  ir'iiies   ltd 

Texaco  Export,  Inc 


139.266 

45.404 

1.853 

f,  1,766 

1.995 

379 

436 

105 

88 

22,561 


36 


55.37 


I 
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EXHIBIT  C— Continued 
100  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  NET  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS— Continued 

(Fiscal  year  1968  (July  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1958)1 


Rank  and  name 


Thousands 

of 

dollars 


Cumula- 

Percent       live  per- 

ot         cent  ot 

U.S.  total      US.  total 


46 


Texico    Inc — Continued 
Texaco  Puerto  Rico,  Inc 
White  Fuel  Co.,  Inc      .. 


2,451 
984 


Total 

Collins  Radio  Co 


.1. 


Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  . 
Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp 
Motor  Wheel  Corp 


Total  .    . 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp. 

Sanders  Associates.  Inc 
Mithras    Inc 


Total 
Mobil  Oil  Corp 

TRW  Inc 

Globe  Industries,  Inc 
Intetnitional  Controls  Corp 
Ramsey  Corp 
United-Carr,  Inc 

Total 
Mason  &  Hanger  Silas  Mason  Co 
Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology  (N) 
Magnavox  Co 

Fairchiid  Hiller  Corp 

Burns  Aieo  Seat  Co.,  Inc 

Total 


Pacific  Architects  &  Engineers,  Inc 
Thiokol  Chemical  Corp. 


[aslman  Kodak  Co     . 

Eastman  Chemical  Products  Corp. 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc 


ToUl. 


United  States  Steel  Corp  

Reaclue  VetaK,  Inc     .   

United  States  Steel  International,  Inc 

Total     .       .    . 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
Cuno  Engineering  Corp   ... 


Total  .         

Chamberlain  Corp  

General  Precision  Equipment  Corp.; 

American  Meter  Controls,  Inc 

Controls  Co  ot  America      .. 

General  Precision  Oecca  Systems. 
General  Precision  Systems,  Inc. . 
Graflex,  Inc  . .. .    .. 

Industrial  Timer  Corp 

National  Theatre  Supply 

Strong  Electrical  Corp 

Tele-Signal  Corp 

Vapor  Corp  . . 


Total i 

64    lear-Siegler    Inc         .        

American  Avitron 
L  S  I  Service  Corp 
Transport  Dynamics.  Inc 
Verd  A  Ray  Corp 


Total.   .   

65.  Harvey  Aluminum,  Inc 

Harvey  Aluminum  Sales. 


Total 

66    National  Presto  Industries.  Inc. 


"    Tf ledyne,  Inc        ... 

Adcom,  Inc    .... 

Ameico,  Inc.        .    

Continental  Device  Corp 

Crystalonks,  Inc. 

Electro  Development  Co 

Geotechnical  Corp 

Getz  William  Corp. .... 

Gill  Electric  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Hydra  Power  Corp 

Irbv  Steel  Co.. 

Isotopes,  Inc 

Land  IS  Machine  Co 

Micronetics,  Inc 

MKrowave  Electronics  Corp 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


138,022 

0.36 

55.73 

134,754 

.35 

56.08 

55,358                          

76  201 

2,046                 

133,605 
132,796 

.34 
,34 

56.42 
56.76 

130,830 

481   

131,311 
128.065 

,34 
.33 

57  10 
57.43 

Rank  and  name 


Cumula- 

Thousands       Percent       ti»e  per- 

ol  gI  cent  of 

dollars    U  S.  total      U  S  total 


121,159 
120,895 
119.363 


.31 
.31 
.31 


59,04 
59.35 
59.66 


117,566 

51 
706 


118,323 

.30 

59.96 

108.322 

161       ..     

7.679 

116.162 

.30 

60.26 

108,871                       

1.052 

109.923 
104,441 

.28 
.27 

60  54 
60.81 

29 
377 

90 

86. 361 

1.571 

15 

16 
3.605 
9.686 
2.194 


103.944 

747000 
43 

27. 526 

685 

18 


.27 


102.272 

.25 

61.34 

25  048 

74  045               

99,093 
96,886 

.26 
.25 

61   60 
61.85 

77.173 

309 

4.146 

27 

13 

50 

25 

128 

517 

1.017 

59 

802 

22 

346 

30 


67.  Teledyne,  Inc. — Continued 

Milliken,  D    B  ,  Co  ,  Inc 

National  Geophysical  Co,  Inc     

Ordnance  Specialties,  Inc  

Packard  Bell  Electronks  Corp 

Penn  Union  Electric  Corp   ... 

Pines  Engineering  Co..  Inc 

Rodney  Metals.  Inc.. 

Wah  Chang  Corp  

Total.    ...    

68  City  Investing  Co  : 

American  Electric  Co 

Hayes  Holding  Co     . . 

Rheem  Manufacturing  Co   

Wilson  Shipyard,  Inc. 

Total  

69  Colt  Industries,  Inc 

Chandler  Evans,  Inc , 

Colts,  Inc   , 

Elox  Corp - 

Fairbanks  Morse,  Inc 

Pratt  &  Whitney.  Inc   

Total 

70  Westprn  Union  Telegraph  Co 

71  American  Manufacturing  Co  ot  Texas.. 

72  Curtiss  WrightCorp         ...    .    ....    ... 

Comet  tool  &  Die  Co 

Zarkin  Machine  Co.. .- -. 

Total 

73  White  Motor  Co 

Hercules  Engines,  Inc 

Minneapolis  Moline,  Inc 

Total 

74  Aerospace  Corp  (N) _ 

75.  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  

Aircraft  Radio  Corp.. 

Total        

76.  Emerson  Electric  Co 

Pace,  Inc     

Rantec  Corp , 

Ridge  Tool  Co...    , 

Supreme  Products  Corp , 

Wiegand  (Edwin  L,)  Co 

Total 

77    Seatrain  Lines,  Inc. 

Commodity  Chartering  Corp 

Hudson  Waterways  Corp 

Transeasfern  Shipping  Corp 

Total.    . 

78.  Gulf  Oil  Corp 

Goodrich  Gulf  Chemicals  Inc 

Gulf  Oil  Trading  Co 

Pittsburgh  Midway  Coal  Mining  (ki 

Total   .       . 

79.  CondecCorp....   .   

Consolidated  Controls  Corp 

H  J  E  Corp.    . 

Total 

80    Motorola  Inc 

Motorola  Overseas  Corp 

Total 

81.  Continental  Air  Lines  Inc 

82.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.. — 

83.  Hughes  Tool  Co. 

84.  Vitro  Corp  ot  America 

Vitro  Minerals  Corp 

Total 

85.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (N) 

86.  Control  Data  Corp 

Associated  Aero  Science  Labs,  Inc. 

CEIR,  Inc - -- 

Control  Corp 

Electronic  Accounting  Card  Corp. . 
Pacific  Technical  Analysts.  Inc 


1.024  

92  

24  

6.504  

11  

158  

11 

26  

92. 514  0. 24  52.  09 

35.966 

49.002  

1.857  

164  

86,989  .22  62.31 

""2,258 7. 

10,087  

68.989  

194  

4,582 

436  

86.  546  22  b2.  53 

79.299  20  62.73 

76, 552  , 20  62. 93 


67.378 

.17 

54  23 

65  162             

!  587 

155     .    .    . 

66. 904 

.17 

54.40 

65  715 

218 

59,674 

1.471 


61.145 
57.674 


.  16  65  23 

.15  65.38 


50.225 

1,891  

852  

142 

723  

1,705 


XUM 
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FXHIBIT    :       .~on|.nj«<J 
100  COMPANIES  ANO  T«€ll»  SOBSlOIARItS  LISTtO  ACCORDING  TO  NtT  VALUE   OF  MIllTABV  P«IIIIE  CONTSAfT   AWAOOS-  Continued 

IFncAl  yMf  1968  (July  1.  1967  to  JuM  30.  1968)| 


Rank  and  nim* 


Cumutt- 

ThousjndA       Peic»nl       tiv*  p«f- 

ot  ot         cent  oi 

dollMt   U.S.  MM     U..S.  Mat 


86     Control  Data  Corp 
TRG.  Inc 


-Continued 


1.264 


87    L(k«  Corp  ..,«... 

Suit  South  Amanctn  StMinthip  Co     ..._^. 


Total 

W    McLaan  Industrial,  Inc 
Equionient,  \'^<: 
Gult  Cuarto  fiico  L>n«s.  Inc.. 
Saa-Land  Sarvica  Inc 

Total                              .^, 
19    Aarodei   '  ic  

90  iusquaflinna  Corp  .  . 
AtlanlH:  raMjrch  Corp. 
XaOac  Corp .„. 


«■> 

a  IS 

(5U 

:    *8: 

»**»«»A«««4 

- — 7" 

»,m 

.14 

fa.17 

5  902 
29S 

■-- ' 

► 

4I.7S1  . 

S5.912 
M.345 

2.  415 
51.452  . 
US 


.14  SSl  tl 

.14  (SSS 


Total 


54,753 


.14 


lt.08 


91    S»eiMrup  ?art:»(  Association  Inc 
*W.  Inc. .  - 


1.196 
53,166 


Total 


S4.SS1 


14 


66.23 


Rank  ind  nam* 


Cuinula' 

Thousands       Percent       live  par 

ol  ol  cant  ct 

dollars   U.S.  total     US.  totai 


92 
93 
94 

itatas  Marina  Lines,  Inc .. ......... 

Hazeltin*  Corp            .....<......_„.»..... 

Alias  Chemical  Induslriot.  lae,.....,-,^,^.^,.,^,, 

Vinnall  Corp                .    .      „.        ..»^. 

54.015 
53.  781 
53.574 
51.609 

0  14 

14 

.14 

.13 

66  3^ 
66  i, 
66  t5 
66  rt 

96 

H4rni-lntartyp«  Corp    .....■-..  ..^^.^^ 

913 

796 

20,613     . 

Galas  Radio  Co  

PRO  Eloctronies.  Inc „ 

Radiation   Inc .....„.,_- 

29.156    . 

97 
96 

Total 

World  Airwais   Inc    ....................... 

intarnational  Marvesftf  Co 

51.478 
51.358 
51.271 

n 

.  13 
.13 

66  I : 

67  .4 

57,17 

99 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Corp  of  America 

50.395  .. 

Badger  Fire  fitmguishar  Co      

38     - 

Total  „ 

50.433 

.13 

67.30 

100 

Smith  Investment  Co  : 

Smith   A   0  Corp       

40,323  .. 

Smith  A  0  ot  Teias     .  .. 

9.998 

Total  

50,  321 

,13 

•6'  41 

'  Net  value  ol  new  procurement  actions  minus  cancoiMians,  terminations,   jnd   other  credit 

ttanuctions  Tne  lata  include  labil  and  credit  procuiemeni  Ktions  at  SIO.OOO  oi  more,  under 
miiiian  -.ujulv,  iervice  and  construction  contracts  lor  work  in  the  United  States  plus  awards  lo 
listed  comi;a,Ties  and  other  U  S  :ompani»s  'or  moik  overseas  Pr«uremonl  actions  include  dehni 
tive  -.ontracts  ine  iBInafed  portions  ol  lettar  contracts,  purchase  orders.  |06  orders,  lask  orrlers 
delivetv  orders,  md  any  other  orders  against  existing  contracts  The  data  lo  not  include  that  part 
ol  indehnite  luantit^  contracts  'hat  have  not  oeen  translated  into  specific  orders  on  Ousiness  tirms. 
nor  do  they  include  purchase  commitments  or  pending  cancellations  that  hut  not  »el  tiecome 
mutually  binding  agreements  Oetween  the  Government  and  the  company 

The  assignment  ot  juosijiangs  to  jarent  companies  is  oased  on  stock  ownership  ol  50  percent 
or  more  By  the  parent  company   as  mdicaied  Oy  data  puDtished  in  standard  industrial  refereice 


sources  The  company  totals  do  not  include  contracts  made  by  other  US  Government  .igencies  v 
financed  with  Department  of  Defense  funds,  or  contracts  awarded  n  foreign  nations  th^oug^  "i» 
respective  governments  The  company  names  and  corporate  structures  are  those  ii  efteci  )' 
lune  30.  1968,  and  tor  purposes  o* this  report  company  .names  tiave  Been  retained  unless  spe'  • 
Knowledge  was  available  that  a  company  had  been  merged  into  the  parent  or  absorbed  as  i  iw 
with  loss  of  company  identity  Only  those  subsidiaries  ire  shown  lor  which  procurement  aciu 
have  been  leporled 

'Stock  ownership  is  equally  divided  between  'standard  Oil  Co  ol  California  nd  leiaco 
half  of  the  total  of  military  awards  is  shown  under  each  of  the  parent  companies 

•  Does  not  agree  with  percentage  shown  on  2d  line  at  beginning  of  table  due  to  rounding 


Exhibit  D 
Retired  OrrtcEas   \t  or  .\80vi:  the  Rank  ')F 

(;<iL:>NEL,      OR      THE      Ea'n.4LENT        WHrO      ARE 

'imciALs     iR    Employees    >)r    the    Na.med 

('•    MPS. VIES 

.\er')dex  Inc  (5-  Ranaolph  E  Churchill. 
B  .r:  B  Davenport  Harnkl  V  Pletts.  Clare 
Bv.nc.n   Roy  Z   Peck 

.\erospaice  Corp  15 1  Charles  .\  Brown: 
James  H  Cox.  Jr  ,  Lawrence  D  Ely.  -Manley 
C   Osborne.  John  G   Urban,  Curtis  F   Vo3sler 

.\mencan  Machine  .t  Foundry  Co  7i  Carl 
J  Ba;dlclc.  John  .A  Bartol  R  Q  Brown. 
Leunard  T  Coupland.  John  R  Leeds.  Oeorge 
.\   Roll   Allan  W  Stephens 

American    Manufacturing    Co.    of    Texas 
none 

.\merlcan  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co.   (9) 
B    E    Shumate;    Forrest   M    Price;   William  C 
Bishop     C    Crinevehr     R    E    Van  Uew.  John 
H     3chu:te     M.D      James    H     Welner.    E.    A. 
K->nny    W   W   Sturdy 

Asiatic  Petr'ileum  Corp     none 

.\'.:as  Chemical  Industries  Inc     none 

-Automatic    Sprinkler    Corp     America    i3i 
Allen  W    Gllenke.   Preston  J    Hundley    L    T 
Shuler 

.WCO  Corp  I -'3  James  R  Kerr  Lawrence 
B  Ocamb  Jackson  Dew  Ben  Legare.  Bev- 
erly Warren,  Elmer  T  Dorsev,  .Arthur  C  Cox, 
George  .A  Tuttle.  John  D  Edmunds;  Luran 
J  .Anderson.  E  David  Reynolds.  John  M 
Ferris.   John  .A.  .Anderson 

David  W  StonecUtTe.  Yaif  H  Wolfe  Ed- 
ward J  Cteary,  Edgar  R  Kay  D  Mc.Aneney, 
John  E  Heath.  Evan  F  Bourne  Jr  Ted 
HoUgkms.   Gordon   Newell.    T    Klrkpatrlck. 

Bendlx  Corp  1 25  Emerv  E  Be.luaby.  Dr 
Laurence  J  Legere  Freder'.rk  Kenneth  Nich- 
ols. Jack  D  Koser  John  .M  Chapman.  Don- 
ald Klrkpatrlck,  Jr  Raymond  H  Bass  Eu- 
gene I  Maione  Herlier'  K  .Andervm  Wln- 
fred  .A  Ross.  Andrew  M  Sinclair.  John  F 
Miller.  Jr 

George  .A  Dugas.  Charles  P  H  Begg.  John 
W  Wise,  C  W  Steile.  MD.  C  F  Watklns. 
E     E     Matchett.    L     F    Mathison.    Donald    .A 


Briola.  Pranklyn  E  Moffltt:  LucUis  A  Perry; 
William  R  Polndi-xter  Frederick  N  Russell. 
Richard  C  Shangraw 

Boeing  Co  il69i  Donald  C  .Almy;  Ge  rsfe 
L  Bennett.  Eugene  .A  Blue.  Charles  W 
Boedeker  Robert  V  Bowler.  Loyd  W  Bren- 
neni.iii.  Harvey  3  Browne;  Thomas  \V 
Brundage.   Roy  T    Bucy.   Edward  S    Burns 

Elbert  3  Churchill;  William  A  Clark; 
Peter  V  Colmar;  Emmett  V  Conklmg:  Leslie 
W  Cowan:  John  W  Crosby;  Henry  Cushman. 
John  H  Dacus:  Stanley  A.  Dallas;  Frederick 
E    Dally 

Lorln  R.  Dedrlckson;  Francis  R  Delaney; 
Nlcholan  3  Detolly:  Donald  B  Dlehil. 
Leonard  F  Dow;  Gordon  R  Egbert.  Donald 
A  Elliott:  Richard  M  FernbiUKh;  Earl  R 
Finney,  Jr  .  Joseph  O   Fitzgerald 

Oscar  P  Piiwler.  Gilbert  F  Friederlchs. 
.Max  3  Oeorge  Ritchie  B  Gooch:  Donald  E 
Gixjd;  Timothy  J  Gulniin;  Charles  H  Haase; 
Robert  H  H.ihnemann.  George  W  Ha:ie>. 
Felix  \l    Hardlson 

Richard  D  Harwood;  WlUium  P  Hawley. 
Harold  T  Henderlckson;  .Max  W  Henney; 
Jesse  G  Henry  Joseph  .M  Hermaiison. 
Theodore  R  Hlkel.  Laurl  J  HlUberg.  Francis 
R   Ht:>ehl,  Robert  Ir^■lne 

.Albert  W  James;  Ervin  L  Keener;  John  G 
Kneeland,  Sanford  Knoi  ts;  Donald  P 
Krtck  Nathan  L  Krlsberg,  Ravm  md  J 
LacomDe,   Porter  Lewis     .Stanley  C    Lewis 

Edwin  Loberg.  John  N  Longfleld.  Heiu-y  M. 
Marshall.  Frederick  W  Maxwell.  Jr  .  James 
L  McCallum.  William  F  McLaren.  Howard 
E  Mlchelet.  John  R  Mlddleton,  Prank  J. 
MuUer.   Edmund  E    Novotny 

Homer  R  Oldheld.  John  Palowez.  Robert 
R.  Perrv.  Daniel  .A  Ranney,  OrvlUe  H  Reh- 
mann.  lt.ibert  H  Richard.  William  E  Ruark; 
Mills  S  Savage.  William  .Scarpino.  F  D. 
Schwartz 

John  D.  S«aberg:  John  R  Smith:  Houck 
-Spencer.  Raymond  M  Staley.  Clyde  B  Ste- 
vens. Jr.  Robert  R  Stewart;  Roy  A,  Tate; 
Paul  Van  Leunen.  Jr  Thomas  R.  Waddle- 
•on    Paul  E    Wallace 


Floyd  Wlkstrom:   Sherman  Wilklns:   DaMJ 
M    Williams     Robert    J     Wilson:    Richard    \ 
Zals:  Heber  J    Badger.   I^ouls  K    Blls.s:  Clii;^- 
mon  E    Biiwman:   Merle  C    Brown;   Gerald  I 
Cameron 

Thom.i.'.  J  CoUey.  Joseph  .A  Cippola:  Ercla 
De  Tenlev  John  M  Devane.  Jr  Prank  H 
Drake:  Robert  G  Ellis:  Jack  Fitzgerald:  Lov.;? 
W    Ford:   Robert  F    Harris;   Paul  F    Helmlck 

Donald  E  HlUman:  James  L  Jiicobsor. 
Lionel  F  Jrihnson;  .Albert  I.  Jones:  George  .\ 
Klrsch;  .Arthur  M.  Lien;  Tyler  R  Matthew 
-\nthonv  i  M:iUrcl:  Davlci  W  McFarlai.a 
Kenneth  G   -Miles 

Robert  \V  Millar;  Arthur  J.  Mills;  James  -'^ 
Muzzv.  Marshall  W  Nicholson:  Guy  E  One;: 
Jr  .Samuel  P  Pars<ins:  Jesse  C  Peaslee 
Howard  B  Selm;  Gordon  K  -Sherman:  Rober: 
\V   -Sieglsmund 

Ciregory    J     Skinner:    Donald    D     Steele 
Charles  B   Stewart    Ravmond  D  Swett;  U.im.; 
A    Tate:    RavTnond   S    Thompson;    Harlan  C 
Wilder     Robert   M    Wray.    James   B    Burr(  •*• 
Weston  H    Price 

Phillip  <j  Cobb:  Joe  O  Duvall:  Prank  J 
Malloy;  .lames  F  McRoberts:  Reginald  W 
Wagner.  Hugh  D  Wallace:  Victor  W.  Alden, 
Ira  K  BkiuKh  Jr  :  John  F  Carey;  Robert  L 
Cochran 

William  M  Dftvls:  Glen  O.  Goodhand;  Da- 
•.  Id  W  Hassemer;  OrvUle  Hegseth.  Lerov  !' 
Hiuit  Jr  Bruce  K.  Lloyd.  James  R  Locher 
Jr  John  H  .Martin.  Harold  Mltchenor. 
Edward  L  Nielsen 

.John  T  Pierce.  Ill;  Barclay  T.  Resler;  Rob- 
ert T  -Simpson;  Charles  S.  Tanner;  Clyde  D 
Giftsser.  R«ibert  .A  Hartnett;  William  J.  Mc- 
Glnty  G  L  .Meyers.  E  M  Parker;  J  .~ 
Russell 

Cessna  .Aircraft  Co  :    None. 

Chamberlain   Corp     (3l:    John   M.  Ulrich. 
William  G    Kusamaul;  O.  D.  Moore- 
Chrysler  Corp    I  U  I     Arthur  J.  Schultz.  Jr . 
Parnag    .Adamlan.     John    W.    Guerln.    MD 
William     J      Parsons;     Jc»eph     J.     Schmidt 
Gerald  E   Moore.  Frederick  O.  RudeaUl:  John 
L  Hornor.  Jr  .  William  T.  WelBslnger;  William 
G  Johnson:  James  M  Nlfong 
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City  Investing  Co  i4)  Russell  B.  Sell; 
oeorge  B  Hooker,  Jr  ;  I  R.  Mollen;  R.  W. 
VanWert 

Collins  Radio  Co.  (3)  :  R  O  Bounds,  Jr.; 
R:rhard  A    Hansen;  J    B    Yakeley,  Jr. 

Colt  Industries.  Inc.  (4i:  Edward  J.  Hale, 
T>.  >mas  E  Bass,  Gilbert  Schumacher,  Joseph 
.p:;:-.ehart 
C-mdec  Corp  11):  Luca«  V.  Beau. 
I-  ntlnental  Air  Unes  Inc.  (4)  :  Oeorge  P. 
Caldwell.  Phil  Parrott,  M  P  Barnwell,  P.  W. 
.■^-r.eible. 

Control  Data  Corp.  (141  :  Stanley  W.  Phll- 
,(».<  C  A  Ousley.  S  P  Steffes,  Joseph  Han- 
■  i.th  Frederick  J  Karch.  Ward  T.  Shields, 
Rilph  P  Bishop.  Cleland  Early,  Francis  J. 
Berry  Charles  W.  Turner.  Edgar  Doleman, 
\\  H  Fleming,  Merlin  Olson,  Earle  L.  Lerette. 
C.irtlss  Wright  Corp.  (1):  John  Condon. 
Day  &  Zimmerman  Inc  in  :  Augustus  M. 
Miiuon. 

Dupont  E  I  De  Nemours  &  Co  (3):  Philip 
.1  Smith.  Charles  K  Morris.  Thomas  J. 
Sliarpe 

E:istman  Kodak  Co  (151  :  K  C.  Raynor, 
H  D  Parmelce.  W  Herrlngton.  R.  E.  O'Neill, 
J  F  Relnhard.  D.  L  WUUs,  C.  LaPorte,  E.  K. 
smith.  W  M  Steele.  G  P  Carter,  K.  D.  Gal- 
Unger.  H.  Hickman,  J.  R  Hoff,  R.  Koch,  J.  A. 
Nexton 

Emerson  Electric  Co.  (3):  Ralph  J.  Nun- 
.-iii-.i'   Lester  Personeus.  Robert  L.  Morris. 

Fairchlld  HUler  Corp.  i7l  :  C.  G.  Botsford; 
T  .M  Ashton:  J.  C  Stockett.  Jr.;  J.  Pfaff; 
J  W  Gurnow:  C.  Bussey:  J.  Colovln. 

Federal  Cartridge  Corp.  ill:  Howard  L. 
Barthc'lomew. 

I-  M  C  Ccrp  i6i  Wood  B.  Kyle.  W.  Paul 
\;:usrn.  Barney  D  White.  Michael  J.  Stsul, 
Her.rv  H  Wlshart.  Millard  B.  Hodges. 

K -rd  Motor  Co  i53)  :  Dr.  Carroll  Hungate; 
t,  C  Hvder:  P  N  Gillon;  A  Whitley:  G.  O. 
Hackett:  E.  Drelss:  S  S.  Jack:  B.  O.  Nor- 
:tiu.    C  E  Rinkln;  Dr  R   L  Weir. 

D  H  Yielding;  J.  W.  Bensen;  W.  R.  Ew- 
.ne  E  S  Garner;  G  G  Getz;  E.  G.  Kar;  W. 
E  Ku.iken:  Dr.  C.  E  Mack:  W.  Mlnton;  G.  D. 
M     re.  L  B  S:<rnhaiTi 

i:  Miller:  W.  E,  Smith:  R.  Taylor:  G.  N. 
Wr.  nx.  W.  P  Ennls:  W  G.  Hlpps;  R.  T. 
He-'je:,  N  B  Gibson:  J  D  Luse:  R.  W.  Mc- 
N  :;.i-e  Jr  ;  R  E  Smith 

(•  W  Abfcitt;  N  D  Burnside;  V  F  Crelgh- 
•.  ::  E  E  Crowell;  C  L  Elder;  W.  Hagln; 
A  \  Kurz.  A  Mnrtln.  T.  N  Natt:  H.  L.  Nor- 
■,vi.'  ii,  .A  R  St  Angelo 

( -.eneral  Dynamics  Corp    1 113  I  :  R.  P.  Alex- 

.  i:  :er;    Charles  P    AUano:    Stanley  E.  Allen; 

H     r     .Alr.ess:    E     -Arentzen:    L.    C.    Baldauf; 

!■-  cfv  Biinner:  George  L    Botswlck:  P.  Bran- 

.  I.    WiUima  Budding,  .fr 

Herton  H  Burns;  Luther  W.  Burns;  William 
R  C.ilhoun.  Walter  E.  Chambers:  C.  W.  Cecil; 
O.  :e  D.  Cl-irk;  E.  P.  CcrTey:  Charles  Cushman; 
L   P   Daniels;  Charles  Daval.  Jr. 

.'  !'  D.iwley:  .Alfred  J  Diehl;  Donald  G. 
Dockum;  R  Evans:  J.  S  Fahy;  H.  Field;  Law- 
rence G.  Forbes;  -A  E  Preedman;  Terrence 
\  Freeman,  .A  P  Gandy 

ri-.i  ip  Glennon;  G.  P.  Gould;  Edward 
HtTiiby;  Otha  B.  Hardy.  Jr.:  J.  T.  Hayward; 
C:  .irles  E.  Healy;  J.  B.  Hess;  Bllsh  Hills; 
f;  ^vMi  A.  Holm;  C  P.  Home. 

\V  Jeaiicon.  James  K.  Johnson;  W.  M. 
K.,~per;  H.  Kay;  J.  W  Kelly;  C.  S.  Kingston; 
-  H  Keonig:  R,  V.  Laney:  b.  L.  Lassell;  C.  P. 
Lesslg. 

E  M.  Link.  Jr.;  William  A.  Looney;  Prank 
L'.iich:  J  M.  Maclnnes;  Herbert  Mandel; 
\V  J  Mang;  W.  C.  Manicom;  WllUam  Mar- 
Li-esi:  William  H.  Markos:  Wallace  S.  Martin; 
¥   S    Masuen 

'  P  McCann;  B  J  McCarrol;  C.  C.  Mc- 
C,  :  .neon:  F.  A.  McGee:  Howard  J.  Mclntlre; 
K  E  L.  Mlchle;  Leo  C.  Moon;  H.  W.  Moore; 
H  K  Moose:  Robert  E.  Morris;  Lawrence 
M.jwell. 

Diniel  C  MuUoney:  James  R.  Munro;  O.  B. 
Ne.son;  P  Nlekum;  James  D  Nutt;  Prank  L. 
OBnen;  J.  Oldfleld;  Robert  Page;  C.  Palmer; 
A  c  Perry. 


R.  H.  Prothero;  Harold  A.  Radetsky;  A,  W. 
Reed;  Henry  G.  Reed;  Vendor  H.  Reeder;  Ar- 
thur 0.  Relnhart;  H.  Relter;  James  Reynolds; 
Elmer  W.  Richardson;  J.  B.  Robinson.  III. 

C.  I-  Ross,  Jr.;  Columbus  Savage;  Fred  C. 
Schmidt;  John  Schmidt;  T.  S.  Sedaker;  R.  M. 
Sewall;  L.  E.  Shea;  W.  M  Shewbart;  Shyrock. 
W.  H.;  Peter  Smenton. 

George  Smith;  R.  E.  Soper;  I.  Sykes.  Jr.;  M 
Tremalne;  Russell  P.  Trudeau;  S.  J.  Vene- 
zlano;  Wllllma  Weisert;  Harold  A.  Wilglng; 
R.  L.  Wolf;  John  P.  Yoder;   M    R    Yunk. 

General  Motors  Corp.  (17):  Francis  Box; 
L.  R.  Braswell,  M.D.;  W.  C  Chapman;  E.  H 
Eddy;  L.  C.  Freeman,  Jr  :  G.  O  Garton;  E. 
Gray;  T.  W.  Howell.  M.D  :  R  P  Klein:  E.  L. 
Knapp:  A.  E.  Lancaster;  C,  Momsen.  Jr.:  W. 
Moore;  W.  P.  Patient.  MD:  A.  J.  Shower:  J 
L.  Wagner;  G.  H.  Minor. 

General  Precision  Equipment  Corp.  (23)  : 
George  Le  Breche;  Robert  J.  Lynch:  Guy  B. 
Richardson.  Jr.;  Russell  Gardlnier;  George  J 
Keithley;  Robert  Wilson;  Thomas  Dickens: 
J.  A.  Scott;  Raymond  Du  Bols:  Scott  Lath- 
rop;  John  O'Halloran. 

Donald  Olson;  H.  P.  Duffey:  WllUard  W, 
Smith;  Wayne  O'Hern;  William  Romberger: 
Richard  Horrldge;  Edward  Penneybaker: 
Ward  Witter;  Prank  Mears:  Norman  Jungers: 
A.  E.  Kraps;  H  .E.  Pry. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 
(33)  :  A.  B.  Newhouse:  Georee  W  Carrlngton. 
Jr  ;  Harold  E.  Bleau;  Cecil  V  Broadway: 
Martin  E.  Wilson;  John  Becker:  Harry  Jost: 
Carl  D.  Broeln,  Jr.;  Dr  William  L  Smith: 
James  Cochran:  George  Newton 

Elliot  Wilson;  Alexander  G  Evanoff:  Wil- 
liam C.  Golladay:  Dave  O  Sprankle;  C.  M 
Chrlstensen:  G.  W.  England:  L.  E.  Swope: 
O.  V/.  Miller;  W.  C,  Newbauer;  P  A.  CUidcli- 
otta;  T.  H.  McKenzle;  C   H  Bcwer. 

S.  Trusso;  P.  E.  Greenlee:  F  N  Miller:  E  D 
Vaughan;  L.  Loken;  M  L  Cripe:  J  R  Black- 
burn; G.  R.  Trimble:  Norbert  Miller:  Wlllian-. 
Scandrett;  Francis  D  Wall^er;  Robert  B 
Keagy. 

General  Electric  Co  i  89  i  :  Names  not  yet 
provided. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (32):  L  F 
Ayres,  F-  N.  Lebershall.  W.  J.  Robinson.  L  H 
Schofield,  James  M.  Farrin.  William  WUlman. 
John  A.  Martin,  Francis  F.  Parry,  Douglas  S. 
Barker,  Sam  Burno,  George  N.  Elsenhart. 

Arthur  Bouvler,  John  E.  Hausman.  Arron 
L.  Johnson,  George  Y  Jumper,  Warren  E 
Oliver,  Harry  C.  Smith.  Robert  A  Thompson. 
Ed  Hrlbar.  .Albert  C.  Wells.  Walter  W.  Wood- 
ard,  Solomon  J.  ZoUer, 

Arthur  J.  Barrett,  Donald  J  Iddins.  Robert 
L.  Kelly,  W-  P.  Raborn.  R.  B.  Pirle.  B  A 
Schrlever.  Clyde  Eddleman.  Ed  ONeil,  Fred 
Hayden,  F.  P.  Everest. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  i6i;  F  G 
Selby,  W.  P.  Cassidy.  P.  L.  Dixon.  P.  S  Peca. 
M.  E.  Galusha,  H.  H.  Mcintosh. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 
(31);  John  Breehl:  Herbert  Mosca:  Paul 
Hoeper:  Emerson  Fawkes:  Francis  Gabreski; 
Richard  Centner:  John  Courtney,  Jr : 
Charles  Michaels;  Alan  Strock:  James 
Moore. 

Dave  Dillard;  Jack  Nicholas:  John  Shln- 
kle;  Gus  Macrl;  Tom  Meritt:  Dean  Swain: 
Wldmer  Hansen;  Roy  Vorls:  William  Spiegel: 
Frank  Edwards;   Boyd  McElhany. 

William  Ditch;  Loys  Satterfield;  Elbert 
Stever;  Ross  Mickey:  Fred  Schroeder:  Joseph 
Rees;  Fred  Oliver;  John  Koch;  William 
Clampet;  Arthur  Warner.  Jr 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  (1)  :  H.  W.  Blackwood. 

Harrls-Intertype  Corp.  (4):  A.  W.  Slssom, 

M-  P.  Skinner,  Grayson  Merrill,  F.  A.  Escobar. 

Harvey   Aluminum   Inc.:    Joseph   Metzger, 

Homer  G.  Barber,  Alfred  Kaufman,  Ed  Miller. 

Hazeltlne  Corp.   (7):   N.  K.  Dietrich,  R.  I. 

Olson.  A.  J.  Stanzlano.  S.  M.  Thomas,  Oswald 

S-  Colclough,  Jennings  B-  Dow,  John  Slezak. 

Hercules  Inc.  (13)  :  Charles  E.  Jordan;  Le- 

land  S.  McCants,  Jr.;  Robert  S.  Klttel;  John 

W.   Sevareld;    Walter   J.   Pellenz;    James   H. 

Traul;  W.  M.  Pierce;  Joel  W.  Salter;  Lewis  A. 


Jones:  Prank  C  Tyrrell:  Homer  H  Nieisen: 
Jay  V.  Chase;  Kenneth  J.  Latimer. 

Honeywell  Inc.  (26)  ;  W.  C.  Bergstedt: 
G.  E.  Chalmers;  J.  W.  Cunnlck,  III;  C.  L 
Davis;  M.  Esch;  H.  Gorman:  J.  Hardy;  B. 
Harris;  W.  T.  Herring;  K.  C.  Houston;  B 
Jones:   J.  Jones;   P.  H,  LaMurre. 

J.  P.  Laurln;  W.  D.  McDowell:  J.  G.  Merz: 
A.    Poehler;    C.   Putman;    L.   J.    Rasmussen: 

D.  Schweitzer;   L.  Sherman;    C.  P.  Spencer; 

E.  B.  Stansbury;   J.  J,  Wermuth;   J.  L.  Wil- 
son. Jr  :  P  Wvman 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co,  i55l  J.  A  Barrett: 
P.  W.  Coleman.  IH;  G.  E.  Erb;  C.  H.  Mc- 
Kinney;  M.  L.  MarUn;  J.  H.  Allen;  L.  V. 
Barr;   J.  L.  DeBoer;   G.  Guy;   V.   Hayes. 

J  E  Holllgan;  M.  W.  Kernkamp;  W.  L. 
Schrelber:  W,  R.  Shanahan;  L  Tamanian: 
E  R  Vanderburg:  R.  W  Worthington:  R  R. 
Yeaman:  W  H.  Baynes:  H  J  Blanchard; 
R    L    Bothwell:    M    W.  Boyer 

J  R  Brown:  R  H.  Caldwell:  E  S  Davis: 
J  E  Davoll;  J.  L  Dickson:  G  A  Doersch: 
C  B  Downer:  J  G  Foster:  C  H  Gerlach; 
G    P   Glbons:  J    F.  Greco:  S   W    Heinonen 

R  S  Hill:  J  W  Hlney:  B  H  Hlnton; 
R  Hogg:  J  W  Hough:  W  O  Jackson.  Jr  : 
S  W  Josephson:  D  F  Logan:  G  E  Marcus. 
Jr  ;    H    Reich:    R    W.  Rood 

C  U  Ruzek.  Jr  :  J  G  Sllney:  R  M  Smith; 
P  Sowa.  Jr  :  L  F  Upson.  Jr  :  P,  B,  Wood- 
ward: H  H.  Green;  R.  W  Lindgren:  E  H 
Beverly;  V,  R  Woodward 

Hughes  Tocl  Co,  I  13  I  :  E,  R  Eastwold  G,  H. 
Whisler.  A  G  Russell.  C,  C.  Bliss.  N  R. 
Hoskot.  R  W  Hanson.  Clark  W  Ecton.  John 
R  McQueen.  William  F,  Borellis.  Merle  G. 
Coombs.  L  T  Ryhlick,  E  H  Nigro,  Jerome 
Triolo, 

International  Business  Machines  Co  i35i  : 
R  W.  -Arthur.  S  F  Balaban.  R  M.  Brewer, 
J  S  Carpenter  D  M,  Clark,  J  T  Cocknll. 
E  M  Collins,  E  F,  Comstock,  R  W.  Curtis. 
T  A  DafTron.  J.  E.  Dyar 

H  B  Ferrill  C  \V  .  Olassen  H  H  Greer.  R. 
Hatch.  W  Hussev.  M  M,  Kovar.  H,  A,  Lazott. 
T  H  Lewis.  IV,  M  Lind,  H  T  Neal.  E  O'Con- 
nor. T  C  Odom 

J,  E.  Schwifuer,  R  B.  Smith.  C.  H  Strong. 
\V.  B  Stabbs,  R  W-  Swanson.  T  M.  Taylor. 
H.  C  Weadler.  F.  J  Wesley.  R  C,  Whittman. 
S.  C.  Wilson.  B  H  Witham.  J   F  Wood 

International  H.'.rvester  Co.  6i  :  Donald  I. 
Thomas.  Bud  K  Beaver.  Richard  K.  Margetts. 
Roger  E  Strasburg.  A.  J  Norris  Hill.  Robert 
Etzkorn 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  Not  available  at  the  lime  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  ill)  :  Not  avail- 
able at   the   lime  of  preparation 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp.  illi:  St-anley  J. 
Benkoski.  Stirling  S   Cook.  M.D  .  J   G   Capka. 

F.  W.  H.ostingE.  F,  T.  Matthias.  E  G  Pea- 
cock. E.  J.  Stann.  D  C.  Christ«nsen.  F  A 
Gunn.  A   K.  Romberg.  J.  B.  Conners 

Lear  Siegler  Inc.  (4)  :  John  K  Gerhart. 
Charles  A  Roberts.  V  L,  .Anderson.  Prank  A 
Koszarek 

Ling  Temco  Vought  Inc  1 69 1  :  Herbert 
George  Bench:  Chester  -Arthur  Briggs: 
George  Budway:  Francis  Taylor  Cooper: 
Marshall  Pierce  Deputy,  Jr.:  L  R  Bell;  G  B 
Kaiser;  George  Hundt.  Jr  :  F.  S.  Grutze  Jr  : 
E,  S,  Hartshorn,  Jr. 

H.  B.  Hardin.  Jr.:   D.  F.  Starr;   R    P    Brett: 

G.  P  Dlsoswav;  -Alex  Wilding;  A  H  Perry: 
W.  B.  Taylor:  J.  E.  Arnold:  C  R  Eldredge: 
E.  C.  Ethell:  G.  E.  Frency;  Jr 

P.  D.  Green:  C.  B  Grimm:  G  \V  Jackson; 
C.  C.  Kennedy:  H  E  Lucas:  W  B  Packard; 
R.  W.  Priest:  M  E  Riley;  A  E  Shook:  T  E 
Stewart. 

H.  A.  Templeton;  O.  O  Turner.  P.  H  Van 
Sickle;  E.  F.  Klinck;  G,  B.  Lotridge  M.  Blay- 
lock;  J.  B.  Cline:  A.  B.  Conner:  D  E  Dressen- 
dorfer;  R   P.  Field. 

W.  C.  Gammon:  A.  C  Holt:  W.  W.  Kitts: 
C.  A,  Knight;  R  W.  Windsor:  C  A.  Yontz: 
J.  K.  Dill;  A.  B.  Galatlan;  E.  M   Hargrave. 
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H.  O  RuM«ll.  r  R  Clrlch.  M  J  Platiiltza. 
O.  3  Klncannon,  D  R  3chu;t««  B  D  Wood 
M  O  HMlnea  R  E  Baker  F  B  rnmi  R  W 
Stanley 

V  Kalian,  R  C  Ga.es.  H  W  Ruaaell  B  K 
Sama.  W  J  Mclntyre  E  B  Gladding  Her- 
man Rumaey.  Claude  Duke    R    C    Drum 

LJtton  InduatrieB  Inc  49 1  Albert  B 
Scolaa.  Norman  P  Ciarton.  Rue  Green,  John 
B  Rawllnga.  H  S  Isaacson  Richard  D 
Dick.  Donovan  P  Yeuell.  Jr  .  James  H  Court- 
ney.  Ben  Wade 

O  L  McKee.  Millard  J  Sml'h,  Roy  W  Bal- 
lard. Earl  Paules  A  Barney  Oldfleld.  John 
D  Prodgers  Harry  C  Cox.  John  W  GlUuly. 
Olav  Njus.  Carl  H   Stober 

Richard  R  Bradley  Jr  .  Leonard  Elrb. 
PYancls  P  Cucclaa,  O  M  McHaney,  Van 
B«ck.  Alfred  Qailan:  J  R  Reeve*  J  L 
Reed.   Philip  R    Deubler     David  Mclntoah 

Robert     F      Pope      Charles     J      Schroder 
Joseph    L     Briick.    Everett    M    Glenn.    Arthur 
W     Johnsen      Dr     P     D     Minerva      Peter    E 
Romo.  Thoma.i  C    Gurley.   Pltyj  B    Schultz. 
Ken  Huff.  P   L   Freeman 

Kenneth  C  Buyce  C  B  Curtis.  Lawrence 
Vivian.  Lewis  O  Smith,  H  L  Kubel  W  O 
Roemer.  T  Meluaky;  Kenneth  .\I  Beyer. 
Edffar  B    Gravett 

I^jckheed  Aircraft  Corp  (210»:  L  C. 
Cr&lgle.  L  I  Davis:  W  W  Dick  Jr  :  D  L. 
Lay:-B  M  Llghtfoot;  E  L  Robblas:  J  H 
Slde».~B  E  Steadman:  R  A  Trennert  W  R 
Tuck 

W  P  Abdallah  J  Y  Adams.  R  C  Ander- 
son. J  O  Appleyard.  N'  C  Appoid  C  F 
Baliev  F  E  Bardwell  J  A  Barker:  R  O 
Beer    J    E    Bennett 

J  S  Blals  J  M  Bowers:  O  M  Boyd;  C  W 
Brign.iir.  N  3  Brooks.  K  E  Brown  P 
Brown.  R  F  Buckley.  Jr  .  C  C  Cain.  D  C 
Campbell 

E  A.  Carter:  J  W  Chapman.  S.  E  Clark: 
W  A  Cloman.  Jr  :  R  L  CoUlgan.  Jr  ,  T  L 
Conroy:  G  S  Curtu.  Jr  H  B  Dav.  Jr  .  H  O. 
De.^kln.   V    Deltchman 

R  L  IDen:^  Jr  :  A.  W  DlU.  J  C  Dlllow;  N 
G  D<jukas  W  Dubyk  J  M  Elliott,  C  L. 
Ewaid.  M  H  FU>,m  T  P  Floryan  J  E  Pox. 
B  C  Pulghum:  B  I  Funk  \  J  Gardner: 
V  M  Genez,  R  R  Gideon  W  J  Giles  Jr: 
P  E  Gorman  J  B  Green.  H  J  Halberstadr 
P    L    Harris 

W  A  Hasler  Jr  .  B  W  Heckemever  P  G 
Henry.  P  J  Heran.  H  J  Heuer:  S  W  Hlckey: 
J  B  Hor.an:  E  P  Hoover:  D  A  Hornby 
M    H    Hubbard 

J  F  Johnston.  R  D  King:  J  F  Kinney 
E  F  Kllnke:  J  B  Koenlg;  C  H  Kretz.  Jr  : 
B  A  Lawhon:  B  L  Lubelsky:  J  H  Mackln 
R    H    Maynard 

R  C  McGlashan  R  B  McLdughlln  P  J 
Mee  R  M  Metcalf:  E  W  Miles:  G  C  Moore: 
L.  W  Morefleld  Jr  :  W  E  Morlng:  J  P  Mul- 
len   Jr      E    G    Mulling.  Jr 

S  Neman:  J  R  Nickel.  P  C  E  Oder  E  G 
Osborn.  G  L  Ottlnger:  W  B  Parham  R  A 
Paton:  P  B  Peabody:  R  W  Peterson:  J  J 
Preston 

K  J  Prim  J  ;  Randazzo:  Q  .\  Riepe. 
W  H  Rowen  E  A  iandor  L  Saxton,  M  S 
Schmldllng:  M.  J  Senn:  M  W  Shea;  W  A 
Sheppard 

J  L  Shoenhasr.  J  E  Shuck;  C  C  Smith. 
H  J  Smith.  Jr  ;  V  C  Smith;  W  R  Smith 
III:  B  P  Such.  W  A.  Sullivan;  P  E.  Sum- 
mers. W   L   Tagg 

J  H  Terry.  H  F  Thompson.  R  C  Thor- 
burn.  P  E.  VUlars:  A.  H.  Walton;  V  E.  War- 
ford.  I  E  Wetmore:  E  R  White  R  K 
Worihington;  N  C   .\nderson. 

C  H  Andrews.  M  H  Austin.  B  BatUno 
J  Beyer  H  O  Bradshaw  J  R  Brjwa.  F  D 
Buckley  L  K  Carson:  R  P  Cassldy  R  B 
Catterlln 

L    D    Coates.   V    J    Colev    Jr  .  3    H    Dodge; 
D     J     Oehrl.    D     Gordon.    M    B     Hammond 
D   E   Huey,  L   E   Ireland.  K   J   Kirk,  Jr  :  A   L 
Logan. 

J  Lynn  T  L  Macleod;  R  McMUlan  M  W 
Munk;   R    A    Neale.   J   L.  Neefua,  J.  A.  Sear- 
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geant.     H     A     Shane,    R     Stelnbach.    J     H 

Voy'.eg.  Jr 

E  Watu.  Jr  .  J  Arnold,  Jr  .  J  P  Brewer 
f,  K  Crain  H  C  Krlm.  Jr  .  L  W  Congdon 
R  N  Davie.  R  A  Erdln;  K  P  Estrumse 
W   A   Harmon 

C  E  Harris  H  B  Heyer.  C  C  Hoffman. 
I  R  Hopper  R  P  L<iughrey.  W  U  Mas- 
sengale.  R  K  MiDonough.  B  H  Meyer  W  L 
Moore  Jr  .  H  L  Parrta 

J  W  P-rry.  O  K  Reynolds.  W  W  Riser. 
Jr  H  .s  Sabatler.  R  C  Sears;  L  G  Sld- 
well.  L  A  Tenold.  J  W.  Tooley;  E  A  Water- 
nil.  K  8  Wilson 

D  H  Chrlstensen.  R  H  Pagan;  J  M 
Jones.  G  E  Price.  E  C  Wittenbach,  C  L 
Clay:  A  J  De  Angells:  P  C  Porsberg;  W  3 
Kohlhagen.  K   W   Mltchlm 

D   T   .Morse.  Ralph  A   Smith;  H.  P   Bunae; 
G   Cechmajiek.  P   V   GenetU;  R   Hundevadt; 
H   W   R<.bblns    .M   L  Shumaker;  Walter  Wed- 
dle;  R   P   Tollver 
Lykes  Corp     None 

Siagnavox  Co  i3i  James  H  SchoHeld  Jr  ; 
R    Bruce  Crane:   George  P   Smith 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  (40)  .\IIen  Abt 
Harry  Cruver:  William  Norton.  B  J  RelUy. 
J  S  Reynaud;  Gerald  Brocicman  R  H 
Poltz.  C  J  Odendhal.  T  W.  Ackert.  L  R 
Anderson 

H  V  Bastln  Jr  H  F  Boone.  P  X.  Brad- 
ley. M  B  Chandler;  D  A  Clark:  R  H  Cooke. 
P  R  Cornwall.  H  F  Davidson  Jr  C  E 
Dunlap.  Jr  ;  D    W.  Porbe.s.  Jr 

W  R  George:  P  N  Green;  S  A  Hall; 
N  M  Hadenick;  J  M  Henschke:  B  B 
HoveU.  V  W  Harvard.  C  D  Lang.  M  G 
Meglca.  W   W  Quinn 

J.  B  Sanders,  F  D  Selble  Jr  ,  R  P  .Sel- 
lars,  J  G  Sheridan.  D  M.  Slmp.son.  W  A 
Stellenwert  A  J  Walker:  H  B  Wells  D  K 
Yost.  V.  L  ZoUer 

Mason  i  Hanger  .Silas  Mason  Co  (5i  Joel 
G  Holmes;  Lawrenre  H  Prather  Foster  L 
Purphy    George  E   Davis:  Jes.se  L   Pennell 

.Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
l5i  James  Gormiey:  Robert  F  Scofleld:  C 
Warren  Smalzel.  Lewis  Larson:  Robert  .Mil- 
lard 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  ,  141  i  John  C 
Kane.  Jr.  David  M  W  Undqulst.  George 
B  Sloan,  Clyde  H  P.trmelee.  R  W  Fellow.s; 
M  Kauffman.  Ji:>8eph  W  Antonldes;  E  M. 
Beauchamp:  William  D  Cavness;  Edward  M 
Day 

John  G  Glover;  Laverne  P  Houston.  Rich- 
ard F  Kane:  William  C  Lemke.  Havdon  L 
Leon.  Arthur  A  McCartan.  Richard  S.  Mc- 
Connell:  Thomas  W  Ownby;  .-Krncld  T  Phil- 
lips. Eugene  W   Phillips 

Charles  C  Sanders.  Robert  W  Shlck;  Sieg- 
fried H  Splllner:  Robert  C  Starkev;  Vernon 
E  Telg:  Frank  T  W;itro\is  J  D  Blanchard: 
R    L    Cormier     R    E    Cutts;   J    Desmond 

J  G  Hedrlck:  A  N  Jones:  R  J  Laverv: 
R  A  Lowcock:  W  T  Luce;  T  B  Pavne  R 
V  Porter  R  E  Schleeh.  J  A  Thomai  J  A 
Sullivan 

J  P  Danlel.s,  Jr  .  A  S  Pitta;  K  W  Long- 
necker:  J  Morrlssey  J  J  Davis:  F  D  Turn- 
bull  P  M  Ooode  N.  Garrett;  R  L  Towne- 
L    L    Sailor 

K  K  Kelley  O  M  Clarke;  H  W  Heber: 
K  A  Harcos.  M  F  O'Donnell:  W  W  Waters- 
K  Herman.  R  D  Coffee;  K  K  Lewis;  L.  C 
Rochte 

R  L  Boiieler  A  J  Walden.  R  M  Tunnell; 
W  C  .Adajns.  Ford  E  Alcorn;  Carl  .Arnold: 
L  R  Ash,  P  H  Best;  H.  H  Bowe;  R.  H. 
Bo wen. 

W    D    Brady     R    S    Buchanan,   R    H    Bull; 
W    c    Bumm,  F    B    Carlson.  M    B    Chatfleld: 
R.  A   Clendenln    E   L.  Cole;  M  R.  Collins  Jr 
W  J.  CoUum.  Jr 

H  D  Courtney  C  D  Dalton.  S  P  Dillon; 
R  C  Dineen,  J  G  Duncan.  C  B  Evans;  G 
B  Felton.  P  L  Plshbume;  R  W  Fletter.  C. 
H   Greene.  Jr 

S.  Greene.  Jack  Guy:  L  R  Hall.  K  T. 
Hanson:  Robert  J  Hanson.  B  T  Hemphill: 
R  M  Hemngton,  J  B  Herweg;  J.  A  Hewitt' 
P.  L.  Hill. 


David  E  Honodle;  A  L  Hopwood-  K  H 
Houghton.  E  P  Hulchlns;  R  K  Jacobson 
C  R  Johnson.  William  R  Jones  D  Klein 
B  A   Miles.  WllU)n  B  Moat« 

R  L  .Neyman;  W  C  Nielsen:  Paul  A  Noei 
Jr.  R  Nudenberg;  J  A  O'Learv.  C  \V  P.mg. 
burn.  Joseph  A  Paiallve:  J.  R  Penland  c 
.^   Peterson.  J    Pletz 

Richard  S  Qulgglns;  R  C  Randall;  E  S 
Rice:  O  M  Rice:  O  J  Ritland:  J  M  Roii.se 
O  J  Schaffer.  M  C  Smith;  S  D  Stooks- 
berry:  R    D   Stowell, 

R  B  Sullivan.  A  J  Walden;  P  S.  Walker 
L  Q  Westmoreland.  R  V  Wheeler;  S  Y.ir- 
chln.  William  B  Tavlor:  William  C  Arm- 
strong. Edward  J  Gujer;  L  Bovd  Kendall 
Phillip  o    Robertson 

McLean  Industries.  Inc  (2i:  John  E  Ter- 
rell. Leon  A   Mlchaells. 

Mobil  OH  Corp  :  ( Not  available  at  time  of 
preparation  I 

Motorola  Inc  1 3 1  Bradford  Smith  John 
Parham.  Jr  .  Roy  Klein. 

National  Presto  Industries  Inc.:   None 
Newport  News  Ship  Building  &  Dry  Dork 
Co     (6  I    J     S     Bethea.    P     K     Taylor.'   J    h 
Lofland.  Jr  ,  L.  D    Bellinger.  L.  G.  Rlch.irds 
D    E    Falrchlld. 

Norrls  Industries  i2p:  Fred  A  Wheeler 
Melvyn  H   McCoy 

North  .American  Rockwell  Corp.  (104-  W 
A  Davis.  R  E  Greer:  C.  W.  Schott:  E  B 
Gallant,  W.  M.  Garland:  H  W.  Powell,  W 
W.  Wilcox:  C.  G  Allen;  W.  A.  Anderson: 
J.  E.  Andres 

J,  L  .Armstrong;  R  E.  Barton:  J.  E  Bick- 
nell;  E.  L.  Bishop:  R.  W.  W  Booth;  W  B 
Cannon;  .Armando  Caserla;  R.  E.  Cathrart: 
C  A   Culpepper:  B.  C.  Dunn. 

S  E  Ellis:  M,  E  Fields:  C.  D  Plsher,  S 
G  Plsher:  W  S  Ford:  J  H.  Ftjster;  J  M 
Poxx.  W  H.  Frederick;  C.  R.  Gregg;  W  B 
Henderson. 

H  D  Hewett:  W.  K  Horrlgan;  C.  Houck 
B.  W  Humphries:  H.  E,  Johnson.  Jr  .  J  H 
Kellerman.  C  D  Kester:  I.  F  Larkev:  D  R 
Longlno.  Jr  ;  J.  Maddalena.  Jr 

H  r  Mav  J  B  Miller:  R.  S.  Nye;  V  R 
Parker:  W  V  Paul;  J  G  Perr\-:  P  d".  Pohlon; 
L    G    Russell:  D    C    Sloan;  C.  A,  Smith 

G  T  Smith:  J  J.  Smith;  O.  W.  Snod- 
grass;  P  W  Toomev;  H.  E.  Wardon;  R  j 
Watson:  W  T  Wllborn:  D.  J.  Yockev;  E  B 
Young:  G  Crum 

G  A  Aubrey;  W  P  Brooks;  E  R  Gillespie: 
H  R  Greenlee;  J  B  Jeffords:  R  M.  Kelly- 
J  H  Lattin:  W  M  Smith;  J.  E  Stone;  J  P 
Condon 

W  V  Crockett;  H  Hansen.  Jr  :  F  E 
Hollar:  J  S  Holmberg;  E  W  Johnston:  A  C. 
Lowell:  VV  D  Rober.son,  L.  E.  Roberts.  J  L 
Smith:  E   H   V.iushn 

S  W  Carpenter:  R.  N.  Clark;  J.  L  Mel- 
gaurd;  K.  A.  Aho:  P.  P.  Anderson:  R  S. 
Chandler:  T.  W.  Collins.  Jr.;  L.  E.  Film  Jr  - 
R   E  Hiu-rls:  P.  E   Hayler. 

J  S  Hill;  F  Larsen:  H.  N.  Larson;  W  L. 
Nyburg.  J.  P  Parker:  P.  D  Pfotenhauer:  E. 
S.  QiUlter;  C  E  Robertson:  W  M.  Shlfflette; 
J.  Stelnberger;  P  Turner;  D.  S.  Walton;  H  C. 
Weart;  R    M   Wilson. 

.Vorthrop  Corp  (48)  :  J.  T.  Bradley;  R  M. 
Elder:  \V  H  Gurnee,  Jr..  H.  J.  Jaijlonsky; 
M.  C  Johansen;  W  C  Mahoney;  Y.  A.  Pitts, 
Jr  ;  L  Shapiro:  J  R.  Anderson;  M.  M.  C(X)ns 
M.  M  Dupre:  J  L.  Plsher;  R.  W.  Pox;  C  R. 
Heffner:  J  H.  Jennette;  D.  M  Lvnch;  R  W. 
Parks;  J  C  -Schofleld;  R  C.  Works:  R.  Carl- 
son 

N.  A.  Severson;  G.  A.  Barclay:  V,  A.  Cher- 
bak.  Jr  ,  D  K.  Dean:  J  P.  Enrlg'ht;  A.  Herron; 
J  W  Koletty:  J.  Duganne;  H.  Haszard.  A. 
Jackson 

K  Buchak:  A  Burke:  J  A,  Buzzell.  R. 
Canny;  T  P  Collins:  R.  S.  Drake;  W  A 
Haycock:  W  M.  Hodges;  H.  Hughes:  E.  Lavler. 
N  Mlsenheimer:  P  T.  Pomeroy;  R.  San- 
sone;  A  Sullivan;  K.  M  Welborn;  P.  T.  W«t; 
R   M   Bell:  G   A   Peters. 

Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp  (3)  Rich- 
ard E  Johnson.  E  A.  Lovlngood.  Kenneth 
W  Brewer 
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i-aclflc  Architects  &  Engineers  Inc.  (16): 
William  J.  New,  John  Francis  Wolf,  Robert  H. 
Calahan,  William  A.  Cunningham,  James  S. 
Greene.  Hunh  B  Grundvlg,  Charles  E.  Hous- 
ton. Frederic  G  Miller,  Richard  L.  Moody, 
George  O.  Pearson,  Louis  P.  Pressler,  Cecil  P. 
Rice.  Harry  G.  Roller.  Tolson  A.  Smoak,  John 
H  White.  Edwin  F.  WoodJaead. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  Inc.  (24)  : 
S  G  Ashdown;  J.  C.  Grain;  R.  D.  Dean;  A. 
V  Dishman:  V  J.  Donohue:  G.  C.  Fleming; 
R  Lamoreaux:  W  L.  Leverette;  L.  Lipscomb, 
Jr.;  R.  B.  Madden;  C.  E.  McClure;  O.  G. 
Quanrud. 

P  P  Stalnback.  Jr  ;  R.  L.  Stell;  R.  8.  Van 
Benschoten;  H  P.  Wagner;  K.  Wlthlngton; 
Robert  Bell:  Lawrence  Kuter:  C.  A.  Lind- 
bergh; Maurice  Fitzgerald;  Robert  Sandford; 
Dr.  J.  K.  Cullen:  Leland  Johnson. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  (35)  :  Z.  R.  Oloche- 
skl,  E.  W.  Puller.  P.  B.  Poote.  B.  D.  Hale,  G.  E. 
Plnkston,  R.  S.  Maloney,  J.  E.  Stevens,  M. 
Williamson,  G.  Dawson,  C.  V.  Johnson,  J. 
Brandt.  L.  W.  Van  Antwerp,  J.  H.  Brockway. 
S.  L.  Miller.  H.  Harnly,  H.  C.  Henry,  W.  Heard. 
L.  W.  Pflanz.  T.  P.  Roes.  P.  K.  Smith,  G.  P. 
Williams.  T.  N.  ChavlB,  P.  P.  Henderson,  W. 
H.  Kreamer,  B.  P.  McMahon,  M.  L.  Ogden, 
P  T.  PreusB,  E.  B.  Roberts,  P.  N.  Shamer. 
J.  H.  Wergen,  J.  Boning,  A.  C.  Gsy,  B.  E. 
Hogan,  L.  J.  McNulty,  R.  K.  Saxe. 

Raymond  Morrison  Knudsen — Raymond 
International.  Inc.;  Morrlson-Knudsen  Co., 
Inc.;  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.;  &  J.  A.  Jones  Con- 
struction Co.  (Joint  venture)  (6)  :  Jean  E. 
Bush.  Robert  R.  Helen.  Kenneth  Kermlt  An- 
derson. Luther  E.  Bell.  L.  B.  Wllby,  Andrew 
D    Chaffln,  Jr. 

Ra\-theon  Co.  (37)  :  RoUand  D.  Appleton; 
Alfred  R.  Bauch;  William  V.  Beach:  John  B. 
Bond;  Ernest  V  Cameron:  Charles  E.  Collins, 
Jr  ;  Erllng  J.  Foss;  Albert  P.  Hilar:  Archie  T. 
Madsen;  Francis  Q.  McBrlde:  Charles  R. 
Moulder;  Charles  C.  Roberts:  Eldon  W. 
Schmld;  Eldon  D.  Sewell:  John  B.  Maher; 
Benjamin  E.  Moore:  Gill  M.  Richardson; 
Henry  E.  Bernstein. 

Curtis  W.  Bunting;  Arthur  H.  Damon; 
Royal  K.  Joslln;  WUUam  R.  Kurtz;  Robert  V. 
Lange:  James  T.  Lay:  Francis  R.  O'Brien; 
Jamee  G.  Prout,  Jr.:  Leslie  S.  Robinson; 
Povntell  C.  Stalev:  Donald  N.  Yates;  Harry  L. 
Evans:  Alan  R.  k.  Burton;  David  M.  Crab- 
tree:  John  D.  Crisp:  Henry  M.  Harlow;  Ber- 
nard R.  Muldoon;  Joseph  J.  Pellegrini:  Wal- 
ter H.  Williamson. 

Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  (25)  :  C.  Bogner; 
T  A.  Ahola;  D.  C.  Emrlch;  W.  W.  Forehand; 
J.  N.  Hlghley:  J.  H.  Owens;  R.  Pollack;  L.  M. 
Ryan:  H.  L.  Wood;  W.  E.  Clasen;  A.  D.  Oomez; 
V'  M.  Bennett. 

N  B  Davis,  Jr.;  W.  R.  Harman;  R.  S.  John- 
son: W.  Mercer:  O.  P.  Meyer;  J.  H.  Tripp; 
G.  T  Peterson;  H.  Cox:  W.  L.  Drennen;  W.  H. 
King:  J.  T.  Shephard;  J.  P.  Thorlln;  J.  Q. 
Cornett. 

Sanders  Associates  Inc.  (17) :  Barry  Atkins; 
James  Casler;  William  J.  Casparl;  Donald  A. 
Detwller;  John  Doll:  Stephen  H.  Olmber; 
Holland  A.  Helsel;  Ralph  Lamond;  Douglas 
B  Laplerre;  Bralnard  Macomber;  Ralph  J. 
Mattus;  Jesse  P.  Moorefleld;  John  Q.  Pallo: 
Raymond  W.  Raines;  Charles  Register:  Fer- 
rer Regnl;  Orvllle  J.  Schulte. 

Seatraln  Lines  Inc.    (4) :    P.  T.  Voorhles; 
C    P.  Belllcan;   W.  Savldge;   C.  B.  Hamblett. 
Signal   Companies  Inc.    (The)     (9)  :    Mark 
E    Bradley.  James  R.  Cumberpatch,  William 
Barnes.  Raymond  Deltsch.  Keith  O.  Llndell, 
Aubrey  Lyons.  James  J.  Treacy,  Innes  Robert 
Lee  White.  Ray  J.  Sherry. 
Smith  Investment  Co.  None. 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.  (36)  :  L.  Armstrong,  A. 
Baker,   D.    H.    Baker,    J.    J.    BensholT,    R.    J. 
BlUado,  R.  L   Brown,  D.  Buntine,  W.  Camp- 
bell, V.  H.  Castle.  M.  A.  Connor,  H.  Cowart. 
P    H.  Cunnare.  P.  C.  Droz,  P.  Polsom.  H.  S. 
Foote.    T.    L.    GaJnes,    R.    P.    Gentry.    J.   A. 
Glorlod. 

G.  Gunderman.  C.  A.  Heath,  O.  C.  Hlggln- 
botham.  P.   R    Kaspereen,  J.  Kelper,  R.  R. 
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Lynn.  H.  W.  Maw,  S.  D.  B.  Merrill,  R.  Mugg, 
J.  R.  Payne,  K.  Pryor,  J.  A.  Rice.  J.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, I.  Robinson.  O.  L  Robinson,  A.  B. 
Roby,  S.  Scheslnger,  R.  P.  Sladek. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  (6)  :  CM. 
Clifford,  J.  E.  Pratls.  A.  C.  Bonnycastle,  W.  T, 
Kelly,  R.  E.  Morandes,  G.  R.  Delts. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  (2)  :  Eric  Barr, 
J.  H.  Bowell. 

States  Marine  Lines  Inc.  None. 

Susquehanna  Corp.  (7):  W.  O.  Blandford: 
W.  M.  Burgess;  J.  Carter:  J.  B.  Cochran:  D.  L. 
Evans,  III;  H.  W.  Norton;  N.  Schramm,  Jr. 

Sverdrup  &  Parcel  &  Associates,  Inc.  (9)  : 
L.  J.  Sverdrup;  E.  J.  Peltier;  W.  J.  Ely:  P.  Z. 
Mlchener;  Samuel  T.  Wallace;  Lowell  W. 
Shallenberg;  Samuel  F.  Miller;  Charles  B. 
Alexander;   George  M.  Gans. 

T.R.W.  Inc.  (56)  :  Richard  C-  Snyder;  John 
Kooken;  Richard  Broberg;  James  Poster: 
E.  J.  Arakellan;  J.  J.  Baranowskl;  Edward 
Blum;  George  W.  Bollinger;  E.  L.  Brady;  M.  C. 
Brennan. 

C.  T.  Campbell;  H.  B.  Chrlsslnger;  Howard 
Cook;  H.  S.  Croyts:  T.  B.  Dabney:  J.  O.  Daven- 
port; H.  H.  Elchel;  L.  A.  Pranz;  H.  K.  Gilbert; 
J.  J.  Gilchrist;  G.  A.  GllUland;  C.  W.  Grlffing. 

Lacey  C.  Hall:  H.  B.  Hansell;  Bruce  B. 
Hammond;  J.  F.  Harris;  Carson  Hitler,  R.  L. 
Huber;  L.  J.  Hutton;  Cam  Knox;  W.  A.  Kruge; 

C.  J.  Lemmon;  Stan  R.  Mason;  R.  M.  Mc- 
Mahon. 

C.  Medlnnls;  J.  O'Connor;  R.  E.  O'Dennlng; 

D.  Pllllod;  Elmer  G.  Prohaska;  E  C.  Pruett; 
J.  Ruebel;  Oliver  M.  Scott;  James  S.  Seay; 
S.  L.  Slier;  R.  P.  Sims;  S.  H.  Sherrlll,  Jr. 

J.  W.  Smith;  R.  J.  Speaks:  Lester  L.  Stone: 
J.  B.  Summers:  R.  Trauger:  J.  A.  Urban;  L.  E. 
Vandeveer:  H.  E.  Walters:  R.  W.  Yundt;  John 

E.  Zlnk;  Andrew  J.  Kelley. 

Teledyne  Inc.  (8)  :  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  DeGon: 
Dr.  George  Stead;  Herman  J.  Mecklenburg; 
Elby  D.  Martin;  John  Hyerle;  Robert  Wil- 
liams; Joseph  Neely:  Roy  Nelson. 

Texaco  Inc.  (4)  :  Violas  Bishop.  Henry  F. 
Bell,  Albert  Benjamin,  J.  A.  Obermeyer. 

Texas  Instrument  Inc.  (73)  :  Harlan  Free- 
man, Ovltt  Wells,  Francis  Thompson,  Fred 
Ramsey,  Charles  R.  Bond,  Bob  Klrsten.  Rob- 
ert J.  Baxter. 

Textron  Inc.  (28)  :  J.  A.  C.  Andrews;  J. 
Clapper;  J.  P.  Gill;  J.  V.  Heam:  B.  J.  L. 
Hlrshom:  R.  M.  Hurst;  D.  McKee:  H.  C.  New- 
comer; D.  R.  Ostrander;  J.  Otte:  J.  M. 
SchwelzeiT.  Jr.;  W.  B.  Stevens:  D.  Wilson;  H. 
R.  Archibald. 

S.  J.  Clark;  C.  (Coatee;  E.  McGrane;  C.  A. 
Mette;  A.  Nleml;  H.  R.  Smith;  W.  Tetley;  W. 
M.  Boyd;  H.  H.  Ho-wze;  J  W.  Oswalt;  R.  W. 
Van  Ome;  W.  J.  Yates;  R.  L.  Ramsey;  Roy 
South-worth. 

Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  (3)  ;  Harry  M. 
Murray,  Wlllard  L.  Nielsen,  Paul  C.  Tram- 
mell. 

Unlroyal  Inc.  (6)  ;  W.  M,  Coy,  George  P. 
Nichols,  Edward  A.  Nunn,  S.  A.  Meyer.  Karl 
P.  Moessner,  A.  C.  Hamilton. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  (48)  :  R.  L.  Duncan; 
H.  W.  Everett;  J.  P.  Keegan;  G.  A.  Palmer; 
T.  A.  Sims.  Jr.;  Strouther  B.  Hardwlck;  Al- 
bert B.  Weldon;  Joseph  M.  Silk;  Marc  M. 
Ducote;  John  P.  Qulnn;  Donald  N.  Alexander; 
L.  V.  Marchbanks,  Jr. 

Paul  Stelnle;  Milton  Waltcher;  Harold  J. 
Larson;  George  A.  Llnko;  Eugene  Tatom; 
Blcbard  L.  Long;  Herbert  S.  Brown;  Robert 
B.  Corey;  E.  C.  Dyer;  Alexander  Rankin; 
Allen  C.  Miller;  James  G.  J.  Kellls. 

William  E.  Kenna;  Murlln  W.  Alley;  Clar- 
ence R.  Easter;  Robert  D.  Dearth;  Robert  D. 
Bowers;  George  P.  Gould;  Herbert  G.  Hoover: 
Noralr  M.  Lulejlan;  Arthur  Pfelffer;  Frederick 
B.  Tucker;  W.  C.  Erlenbusch;  E.  T.  B.  SuUl- 
van. 

W.  J.  Corcoran;  C.  R.  Doerfllnger;  J.  H. 
Mallett;  Robert  Morris;  E.  A.  Swanke;  John 
Amann;  George  Kronmlller;  E.  S.  Llgon; 
D.  L.  Putt;  E.  N.  Hall;  H.  A.  Arnold;  R.  B. 
Lanlng. 

United  States  Steel  Corp. :  Not  available  at 
time  of  preparation. 


Vlnnell  Corp.:  None. 

Vitro  Corp.  of  America  (25)  :  Paul  C.  Mur- 
phv:  L.  E.  Andre:  H.  H.  Miller.  Jr.:  W.  P. 
Keating;  W.  E.  Antle.  Jr.;  N.  B.  Atkins:  H.  G. 
Doyle:  S.  E.  Ellison:  L  S  Eubanks:  J.  B  Gay. 
Jr.;  R    J.  Ramsbotham;  G.  A.  Reaves.  III. 

R.  J,  Rudolph;  P.  S.  Savldge:  J  B  Wallace; 
J.  K.  Pyfe:  N.  S.  Chase:  D.  J.  FYeund:  S  Gas- 
sett;  C.  J.  Harrison;  J.  B  Jacob;  S.  J.  Man- 
cuso:  C.  A  Merkle;  E.  J.  Quashnoch;  H.  W. 
Swan. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  (5):  J,  W. 
Davis,  H.  Dorfman,  R.  P.  Flynn.  J.  A.  Moore, 
R.  M.  Perry. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  (59):  T.  S. 
Bond:  C.  F.  Burch:  F  W.  Campbell:  W.  D. 
Coyne:  A.  Creal;  P.  W.  Crutchfleld;  R.  K. 
Cunningham;  P.  C,  Davis;  R  W.  DIckerson; 
J.  L.  Dickey. 

D  K.  Ela;  S.  W.  Fitzgerald:  W.  J.  Foley,  Jr.; 
J.  A.  Garath:  T.  E.  Harper;  J.  W.  Henry;  M.  E. 
Hlnden;  J.  E.  Hoker;  H.  J.  Islev-Peterson; 
C.  D.  Jeffcoat. 

M.  Kadlck:  E  S.  Keats:  T.  K.  Kimmel:  C  B. 
Llndstrand:  R.  B.  Llnnenkln:  J.  E.  Mahon; 
J.  E.  Miller:  R.  T.  Miller;  J.  E,  Mills;  C.  H. 
Morrison.  Jr. 

J.  Munholland:  E.  D.  Northrop:  P.  L.  M. 
Packard:  H.  J.  Pence:  H  E.  Skinner;  W.  M. 
Smith:  R  W  Soderberg;  J  K.  Sun:  J.  T. 
Traylor;  W.  E.  Underwood. 

k.  O.  Vandayburg:  G.  W  Albln:  W  M.  Bra- 
ley:  V.  P.  Carlson:  W.  J.  Germershausen:  J.  E. 
Hammerstone:  C  J.  Heath:  J.  \V.  Losch;  C. 
Wledman;  W  L.  Kabler. 

W.  A.  Dolan.  Jr.:  R.  S.  Froude;  J  D.  Frye: 
J.  C.  McCawley;  A.  M.  Prentiss:  Roy  G.  Moore: 
WllUam  T.  Shealy:  A.  Wermuth:  J.  A.  Wood- 
bury. 

White  Motor  Co  :  Not  available  at  time  of 
preparation. 

World  Airways  Inc.  (4)  :  Harry  G.  Adam; 
Herbert  E.  Greuter;  Jack  Relter;  Robert  I. 
Johnson. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WALT  COBURN.  OF  MONTANA.  AU- 
THORITY ON  THE  OLD  WEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
latest  accomplishment  of  one  of  Mon- 
tana's well-known  sons,  Walt  Cobum, 
nationally  known  Western  storywriter 
and  authority  on  the  old  West. 

Walt  Cobum's  latest  book,  "Pioneer 
Cattleman  in  Montana, "  the  story  of  the 
Circle-C  Ranch,  is  the  story  of  this  fa- 
mous writer's  pioneer  family  said  their 
early  struggles  in  Montana.  Walt  Co- 
burn,  who  will  celebrate  his  80th  birth- 
day later  this  year,  is  an  authentic  Mon- 
tana cowpuncher  turned  author.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
wrote  a  story  a  week  for  Western  Story 
magazine,  and  he  has  numerous  authen- 
tic western  books  to  his  credit. 

The  Circle-C  Ranch  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  cattle  ranches  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  the  Cobum  family  was 
composed  of  pioneers  who  had  the  fore- 
sight and  courage  to  make  Montana  the 
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great  Statf  that  It  is  today  Montanans 
are  grateful  to  Walt  Coburn  the  son  of 
a  famous  Montana  man.  for  telling  his 
story  and  putting  this  early  Montana 
history  on  paper  for  posterity 


REPORT   OF   CONSUMER    FRAUD 
LNIT     NEW    YORK    CITY    AREA 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
U  S  attorneys  office  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  has  recently  created  a 
small  consumer  fraud  unit  which  has 
been  extremely  active  in  combating  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  consumer  deception 
schemes  in  '.he  New  York  City  area  De- 
spite rather  limited  statutory  support, 
this  small  unit,  through  vigorous  criminal 
prosecution,  has  not  only  dealt  severely 
with  a  small  number  of  fraudulent  op- 
erators, but  it  has  undoubtedly  helped 
considerably  in  deterring  others  from 
launching  similar  deceptive  schemes 

Recently  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
report  of  this  consumer  fraud  unit  The 
report,  which  consists  of  items  on  public 
record.^  ha^  already  been  furnished  to 
some  community  agencies  concerned  with 
consumer  fraud.  Since  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest, however  as  a  source  of  factual 
information  relevant  to  consumer  protec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Report  on   Work  or  Consimeh  Fraud  Unit 
I  By  Richard  A  Glvens  chief  consumer 
fraud  unit  I 
Dur.ng   the   work   of    ihe  consumer   fraud 
unit  to  date,  convictions  have  been  obtained 
:n    each    of    the    trials    conducted    far    fraud 
igainst  ronsumers  during  this  period,  total- 
ing rtve  trials  involving  seven  defendants    A 
i»gn:flcant   number   of    important    Investiga- 
tions are  currently  m  progress   Investigations 
m    ;  ther   cases    have    a^so    led    to    voluntary 
Ci.xrge-?  '.n  methods  of  operation. 
t    a.tsEs  or  r«DER.*L   ;  a\*    tsT'MicTMZfrt  in 

CONSVMEX    nWUD    CASB^ 

The  pnmirv  feder  U  stitute  apart  from 
admmiitratlve  remedies,  applicable  to  fraud 
.igamst  consumers  is  tUe  mail  fraud  sutute. 
Title  18.  United  States  Code  Section  1341. 
A  .i;cn  prov.des 

Whoever  having  devised  or  in'.«nding  to 
devise  u:y  scnenie  or  .irtiflce  to  defraud,  or 
'or  obtaining  money  or  property  by  means  'if 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses.  representAUons. 
or  promises  for  the  purpose  of  executing 

such  scheme  or  aruflce  or  attempting  so  to  do 
Icuow.ngiy  causes  to  be  deli.ere<l  by  mall 
acci-rdlng  to  the  direction  t.lereon  any 

ma::er    or   thing  •  shall    be   guiltv   nf   a 

crime 

Other  applicable  statutes  include  the  pro- 
hibition of  fraud  by  wire,  radio  or  telavlsion 
(18  use  t  1343 1  the  prohibition  of  false 
use  of  the  initials  US-  and  similar  names 
by  .oUection  agencies  .  18  U  S  C  5  712i  the 
prohibition  of  mailing  of  threatening  com- 
munications lis  use  »876i  the  Truth  In 
icnd.ng  Act  federal  laws  dealing  with 
mdards  f jr  food,  drugs,  and  biological 
.-  d  I  -.s  -ind  other  items  the  criminal  pro- 
•.rie  F'eder*:  Trade  Commission  Act, 
i::J.    ther  laws 

t-nder  the  mall  fraud  statute,  any  scheme 
f"  defraud  or  to  obtain  money  by  false 
reprr-sentatlona  Is  covered  If  the  mails  are 
used  The  false  pretenses  themselves  need 
not  be  c<->ntained  In  anythln(<  sent  by  mall 
It   is   enough    i.'    the   maiis   a:>-    jsed     n    tiny 


respect  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
scheme  or  attemptlnn  to  cUj  so  Fur  example 
■tuch  ii.se  in  collecting  money  from  victims 
of  fraud  has  been  held  covered  These  ba-slc 
legal  principles  have  been  repeatedly  upheld 
in  past  oases  and  have  been  applied  in  'he 
trials  covered  In  this  Report 

The  Post  Office  XDepartment  under  the 
leiderihlp  of  the  Postal  Inspector  in  Charge 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  Mr 
R<^bert  J  Hlckev  ttigether  with  a  large 
number  of  his  Inspectors,  deserve  a  major 
portion    of   credit    for    the    results    achieved 

II     TYPES  (.r  PRAlTICES  Ct.VEKED   IN  CONVICTIONS 
OBTAINED 

Sever  (1   -vpes  of  fraudulent  practices  have 
been  dealt  with  in   the  convictions  obtained 
this  vear  In   the  consumer  fraud  effort, 
A     Fraud   in    >ieatth    \eTi\ce^ 
In  rt  trlrtl  lasting  one  month    evidence  was 
Introduced    con.erning    an    establishment   at 
126   West    42nd   Street   handling  some  20  000 
new    patients    annually    .iiid    processing    ap- 
proximately   160    persons    per   dav     Evidence 
indicated  that   telephone  solicitations  to  the 
public    were    made    on    more    th,in    30    tele- 
phones,  offering   free   help   and    statin*   that 
the   Chiropractic   Information   Service  '   was 
calling  as  a  ■public  service   ' 

Witnesses  testified  that  after  arriving  at 
\26  West  42nd  Street  they  were  told  that  they 
needed  treatments  in  one  case,  or  the  witness 
would  die  shortly  and  m  .mother  case  would 
end  up  in  a  wheelchair  shortly  Thereafter 
they  were  given  cnntractfi  to  sign  which 
required  them  t  i  pay  f.ir  future  treatments 
whether  thev  took  these  treatments  or  not 
Employees  of  the  establishment  testified  that 
If  a  patient  requested  to  talk  to  his  or  her 
sptjuse  before  sigiung.  the  matter  was  taken 
up  with  higher  juthurltlps  m  the  nfflce 
Evidence  indicated  that  treatments  some- 
times lasting  two  or  three  minutes  were 
<iven.  for  which  the  standard  charge  of  $6 
wii  m  ,de 

Exhibits   Which    testimony    indicated    were 
giv  en  to  lay  solicitors  stated 

This  Is  Dr  —  of  the  Chiropractic  Center 
•  •  •  We  have  visiting  us  a  professor  from 
Germany  who  specializes  in  your  condition 
He  has  a  new  tr'-atmeni  that  has  helped 
thousands  of  hopeless-  sufferers  He  hao 
discussed  your  ciuie  with  us  and  advised  us 
how  to  give  you  immediate  relief  There 

IS  no  other  treatment  lor  your  case  ' 

Printed  sollciuUon  material  said  that  the 
establishment   offered      free   help  •  and    used 
•proven   methcxls      which   had      Immediately 
and  promptly  rclleve<j  thousands  ' 

You     have    actually    hesitated     long 
enough    and    further    delay    could    be    very 


dangerous 

Free   help   by   Ucciued   doctor  of   chiro- 
practic 

Ar'hriri*  may  cripple  you!" 

i.ojii-fiitratc    on    thu    coupon    and    spell 
ajlhrltU    slowly  Now    vou    are    hypno- 

uzed  •• 

If  patients  did  not  pay  they  received  printed 
ntitices  containing  such  statements  as 

You  *111  have  to  appear  in  court  and 
:o«e  time  and  money  from  your  )ob  In  Court, 
the  Judge  will  declare  yovi  guUtv  Do  you 
want  such  a  court  record  of  giuity.  to 
damage  your  repuutlon''  You  have  only  5 
days  to  still  plead  not  guilty  and  protect 
your  good  name  and  reputation  by  paying 
your  past  due  account 

We  are  notifying  the  stores  from 

which  you  buy  on  credit,  your  family  your 
friends  your  neighbors,  your  lawyer,  your 
Dank  your  Job.  your  employer,  vour  church 
eu- 

Please  write  why  do  you  gamble  los- 

ing your  life  and  health  by  not  continuing  to 
let  me  help  you  Qrxl  wants  me  :o  help 

vou  Why  not  let  me  help  vou'  Ood  has 
chosen  me  In  his  mysterious  way  to  help  you 
get   well." 


Mailings  were  also  made  to  emplovers  ,f 
patients  headed  Notice  to  Employer  It 
Garnishment   Proceedings   ' 

During  thl.s  trial,  a  witness  located  in 
Post.ii  Inspectors  m  Puerto  Rico  testUiecl 
that  he  had  been  paid  »1.0O0  00  by  a  de- 
fendant to  leave  the  continental  United 
States  and   to  p>ay  off  another  witness 

\  former  patient  also  testified  that  .-^hc 
saw  a  .^panlsh-?peaking  woman  screaming 
for  her  husband  while  an  employee  of  de. 
fend.ints  sought  to  remove  her  from  ui 
ele\;itor  which  was  being  held  by  another 
employee  pressing  the  elevator  button*  Fr  r- 
mer  employees  also  testified  that  X-rays  ,:f 
persons  other  than  the  patients  were  shown 
to  patients  as  their  X-rays 

In  this  case  and  the  other  eases  covered  n 
this  Section  Alth  one  exception,  the  Govern- 
ment nied  an  affidavit  with  the  Court  placir.^; 
on  public  record  the  principal  facts  developed 
In  Its  investigation  \  copy  of  the  affidavit 
was  served  nn  ciefen.se  counsel  prior  to  sen- 
tence This  apprised  defense  counsel  of  lis 
contents  which  would  not  have  been  aval). 
able  to  the  defense  had  it  merely  been  cuii- 
tained  in  a  i ontldentlal  presentence  report 
The  Government  ,ilso  called  the  Couf- 
attentlon  to  a  um-nimous  report  of  the  Ci'.t.- 
mlttee  on  Crlmlni.l  Law  of  the  Federal  B.ir 
Association  of  New,  York,  New  Jersey  .inl 
Connecticut  which  .stated  th.it  the  prlncip.ii 
factors  relevant  in  .sentencing  included: 

(li  The  extent  to  which  the  defendant 
abused  a  position  of  responsibility  entrusted 
to  him  by  .society;  i2i  the  extent  to  which 
he  sets  an  example  for  others  because  of  his 
position,  and  i3)  the  large-scale  inJlueiite 
which  his  conduct  may  have  on  others  be- 
cause of  A  pivot.ll  relationship  which  he  has 
voluntarily  assumed  m  society  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  his  actions  could  have  wide 
ramlficatluns."  Crimxnal  Law  Bulletin.  Vol 
3,  p    682.  684    i  Dec    1967  i 

The  Honorable  Harold  R  Tvler.  Jr.  sen- 
tenced the  principal  defendant  in  this  ca.se 
to  a  term  of  four  years,  and  iv^'o  co-defend- 
ants to  lesser  Terms  i  United  State-:  v.  Zovlud: 
et  al  \  A  co-defendant  was  also  convicted 
in  a  separate  trial  .if  .assaulting  lederal  mar- 
shals executing  a  search  w.irrant  .uid  .in  ar- 
rest warr.uu  at  the  premises 

Instrumentalities  "f  the  offense  ch.irged 
'.vere  .seized  under  federal  search  warranti 
When  the  Indictment  wa.«  filed  The  warrnnts 
were  upheld  by  tne  Court  In  Vnitrd  States 
Znrtuck.  273  F  Siipp  385  iSDNY  i  In  ,U 
opinion  the  Court  pointed  out  that  defend- 
ants appeared  to  continue  the  acthity 
charged  In  the  indictment  even  .ifter  the  in- 
dictment was  nied  C<in\  irtlons  were  obtained 
under  a  separate  Indictment  covering  .such 
subsequent  acts 

The  case  parallels  In  lmport,ince  :uiot!:er 
prosecution  brought  in  the  held  of  health 
fraud  in  which  a  conviction  for  false  label- 
ing of  human  blo<xl  plasma  and  conspiracv 
to  manufacture  it  without  .i  license  was  up- 
held in  1&64.  and  i  conviction  also  obtained 
for  changing  date.?  on  labels  of  blood  bat- 
tles Unttrd  States  v  Str^nsch'rptber.  219  F 
Supp  373  ISDN  Y  I  atnrmed  326  P  2d  725 
(2d  Clr  1C164(.  rerf  dented.  376  US  'e2 
il964);  see  also  United  States  v  Ca/t.5c.  -17 
P   Supp.  705  (19621 

B  Chain  rrfr-raV  suindles 
In  two  cases  convictions  were  obtained  fcr 
•chain  referraT'  swindles  In  which  purchasers 
of  merchandise  who  paid  from  several  hun- 
dred dollars  up  to  81.200.  were  told  that  they 
could  obtain  the  items  at  no  cost  by  (iir- 
nish'ng  name^  of  other  potential  customers 
Evidence  indicated  that  customers  were  false- 
ly promised  that  they  could  receive  the  mer- 
chandise at  no  cost  t>ecause  commissions  they 
would  receue  on  sales  to  persons  they  recom- 
mended would  easily  more  than  cover  the 
price  charged. 
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It  is  mathematically  Impoealble  for  such 
promises  to  be  true  for  the  average  customer.' 
To  get  enough  commissions  to  pay  for  the 
full  coet  of  his  purchase  the  customer  mtist 
make  on  the  average  several  successful  re- 
ferrals to  other  customers,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives the  same  promises  and  In  turn  must 
make  several  successful  referrals  for  the 
promisee  made  to  them  to  come  true.  Thus,  a 
rapidly  expanding  number  of  customers  must 
buy  In  order  for  the  scheme  to  work  as  rep- 
resented In  such  a  geometric  progression, 
astronomical  numbers  are  very  quickly 
reached,  and  for  this  reason  a  witness  In  one 
of  the  cases  described  such  a  referral  pro- 
gram as  a  "bubble." 

In  both  cases,  sales  were  completed  by 
salesmen  calling  on  prospects  at  home  where 
they  remained  In  some  cases  for  long  periods 
of  time  to  obtain  the  required  signatures.* 

In  United  States  v.  Rubin  Sterngaas,  the 
evidence  indicated  that  eight  different  corjxs- 
ratlons  were  used  In  a  chain  referral  program 
involving  central  vacuum  systems,  color  tele- 
vision sets  and  broilers  which  were  repre- 
sented as  helpful  in  preventing  cancer,  and 
that  for  the  scheme  to  work  as  promised, 
one  billion  customers  would  have  had  to  be 
involved  by  the  ninth  step.  Exhibits  given  to 
customers  asked  "'How  would  you  like  to  earn 
some  extra  money.  .  .  ?"  A  sentence  of  18 
months  was  imposed  by  the  Honorable  Inzer 
B  Wyatt  TTie  conviction  In  this  case  was 
nnanimouFly  affirmed  from  the  bench  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  on  December  18.  1968  (Dkt.  No. 
32704  I 

.Another  chain  referral  case.  United  States 
v  William  J.  Armantrout  Involved  sales  of 
nylon  carpeting  at  $27  50  a  square  yard  to 
some  500  customers  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut  who  paid  amounts  aver- 
aging $1,000  to  $1,200  each  for  the  n.igs  after 
receiving  booklets  stating: 

A  Public  Service  Bulletin — Your  Magic 
Carpet  Plan. 

This  brochure  has  been  designed  to  help 
you  attain  your  goal  of  earning  the  entire 
cost  of  your  luxurious  carpeting.  By  work- 
ing closely  with  our  ptibllc  relations  direc- 
tor you  can  and  will  achieve  this  goal 
quickly  .  The  public  relations  man  ...  Is 
The  proven,  time  tested  key  to  your  success 
.  hundreds  of  very  satisfied  customers  be- 
fore you  have  had  great  success  by  using 
iiir  proven  method    .  " 

Why  you  will  be  successful:  Because  you 
ire  on  the  plan.  You  know  it  must  be 
good  .  . 

When  the  firm  went  out  of  business  cus- 
tomers were  left  with  notes  owing  to  a  bank. 
The  firm  also  left  a  bill  of  some  $18,000 
iwing  to  the  company  which  had  supplied 
The  carpets 

The  owner  of  the  firm  was  found  guilty  of 
mail  fraud,  and  a  sentence  of  one  year  was 
imposed  by  the  Honorable  'Walter  R.  Mans- 
fteld. 

C.  Charity  fraud 

.Another  case  involved  fraud  by  solicita- 
tion of  charitable  contributions  purpcrtedly 
lor  philanthropic  use.  The  indictment 
charged  that  these  representations  were  false. 
During  The  trial  testimony  was  received  that 
The  defendant  had  called  an  Internal  Reve- 


See  Nickles  v.  United  States.  381  F.2d  258 
>  10th  Cir.  1967) ;  United  States  v.  Blachly,  380 
F2d  665  1 5th  Cir.  1967);  Fabian  v.  United 
<;ates.  358  F.2d  187  (8th  Clr.  1966);  Smith, 
Saga  of  The  Uttle  Green  Pig,"  The  Reporter, 
11   3  66. p.  39. 

-  See  S.  Rep.  No.  1417.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
11968):  Report  of  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  New  York  County  Lawyers 
.\ssn.  New  York  Law  Journal.  8,a9/68,  p.  1. 
cols.  1-2. 

A  pretrial  decision  is  reported  In  United 
States  V.  /4rmanfrouf,  278  P.  Supp,  517  (S.D. 
NY    1988). 


nue  Service  tax  exemption  obtained  by  a 
foundation  of  which  he  was  executive  di- 
rector a  "license  to  steal."  An  official  of  a 
bona  flde  charity  testified  that  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  pharmaceuticals  donated  to 
the  organization  involved  could  not  be 
traced.  The  defendant  was  sentenced  by  one 
year  and  one  day  imprisonment  after  being 
found  guilty.* 

D.  Auto  insurance  fraud 
In   United   States  v.  Lopez,  tried  lor  the 
Government  by  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney John  H.  Doyle  III,  a  conviction  was 
obtained  for  fraud   involving  the  obtaining 
of  $60  deposits  from  Spanish -speaking  auto- 
mc>bile  Insurance  applicants  and  then  substi- 
tuting   bad    checks    sent    to    the    insurance 
companies,  while  falsely  using  the  name  of 
another  Insurance  broker  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  had  no  valid  license. 
E.  Fraudulent  collection  methods 
Several  cases  have  involved  fraudulent  col- 
lection methods. 

In  the  health  fraud  case  discussed  previ- 
ously, the  indictment  charged  defendants 
with  sending  misleading  forms  to  patients. 
stating  among  other  things,  that  a  judge 
would  find  the  patient  "guilty"  if  he  did 
not  pay.  Separate  convictions  of  each  of  the 
three  tjefendants  in  that  case  were  also  ob- 
tained for  false  use  of  the  initials  'U  S  •  Evi- 
dence introduced  at  the  trial  indicated  that 
collection  forms  sent  bore  the  Ipgend  'U  S 
Credit  Rating  &  Reporting  .Agency"  which 
was  merely  a  name  used  by  defendants  and 
not  in  fact  a  Government  agency.  This  was 
held  to  violate  Title  18,  United  States  Ccx^e 
Section  712.  which  prohibits  misleading  use 
of  names  purporting  to  refer  to  a  federal 
agency.  The  defendants  were  each  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  onp  year  on  this  ch-^, r^;?. 
Other  fraudulent  collection  methods  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  below,  involved 
fraudulent  use  of  financing  procedures  to 
mislead  customers. 

F.  Fraudulent  use  of  financing  procedurr^ 
In  United  States  v.  Sterngass.  the  evidence 
indicated  that  many  contracts  obtained  from 
customers  under  a  chain  referral  >cheine 
were  sold  to  a  finance  company  owned  pr.n- 
cipally  by  the  defendants  wife,  and  then  re- 
sold to  other  financing  agencies,  in  iome 
cases  with  arrangem^nts  that  lal  an  .it- 
torney  for  defendant  would  sue  customers  m 
the  name  of  the  financing  agency,  and  ibi  :f 
the  customer  did  not  pay.  defendanff  c-^m- 
panies  or  his  wife's  finance  company  would 
lose  certain  reserve  funds.  Despite  this,  there 
was  proof  that  letters  were  sent  to  customers 
stating: 

"This  contract  ...  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
finance  company  which  paid  value  to  us  for 
this  contract.  Your  obligation  is  to  that 
finance  company,  to  meet  your  monthly 
terms  as  you  have  contracted  to  do  .  .  . 

■In  the  event  that  you  breach  yotir  coii- 
tract  with  the  finance  company  they  will 
sue  you  and  ultimately  get  a  Judgment  .  . 
"You  also  have  an  opportunity  by  which 
you  can  earn  commissions  for  sales  that 
result  from  recommendations  of  yours  .  .  . 
It  is  this  opportunity  part  of  our  contract 
that  really  makes  your  purchase  a  success- 
ful one  for  you." 

A  separate  Indictment  is  also  pending 
against  a  finance  company  and  its  officers  for 
mall  fraud.  The  indictment  charges  among 
other  things  false  pretenses  that  the  fi- 
nance company  was  acting  Independently 
from  the  seller  "of  the  merchandise  Involved. 
whereas  in  fact  the  finance  company  had  a 
secret  interest  In  the  sales. 

G.  Office  supply  sales 
In  Unifed  States  v.  Regent  Office   Supply 
Co.— P.       Supp.— (68       cr.       798,       2  28  69. 


S.D. NY.  I.  Judge  E.  J.  Dlmock  found  two 
corporations  guilty  of  mall  fraud  where 
salesmen  posing  as  doctors  or  lawyers  false- 
ly told  purchasing  agents  office  supplies  were 
on  distress  sale  due  to  the  death  of  a  friend, 
and  the  malls  were  used  to  bill  the  pur- 
chasers. The  fact  that  the  buyers  did  not 
lose  money  was  held  Irrelevant  since  false 
representations  were  used  in  the  telephone 
solicitation. 

III.    VOLUNTARY    TAKEN    ACTION    AS    A   RESULT    OF 
FEDERAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

In  Other  Instances,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
institution  Of  federal  investigations  re- 
sulted in  voluntary  action  changing  prac- 
tices under  inquiry,  without  any  com- 
mitments as  to  prosecution  being  given.' 
A.  Health  insurance  solicitation 

Complaints  were  received  concerning  large 
scale  mailings  into  New  York  by  an  out-of- 
state  Insurance  company  purporting  to  have 
selected  the  recipient  as  a  member  of  a  par- 
ticular 'good  risk"  group,  when  this  was  in 
fact  without  foundation.  The  mailings  sim- 
ilarly failed  to  point  up  clearly  certain  sig- 
nificant exclusions  from  coverage  under  the 
policies.  After  federal  Investigation  was  in- 
stituted, the  company  voluntarily  modified 
its  mailings  to  eliminate  these  objectionable 
features. 

B    'Bait  and  sxcitch" 

The  advertising  of  meat  at  extremely  low 
prices,  representing  a  fraction  of  those  nor- 
mally charged,  wltliout  disclosure  that  the 
meat  in  fact  was  of  a  quality  which  ■was 
,icceptablp  to  very  few,  was  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. Customers  arriving  at  the  prem- 
ises of  the  seller  and  filling  out  a  credit 
application  would  then  be  ■switched"  to 
more  expensive  products  Alter  the  institu- 
tion of  mail  fraud  investigation,  these  meth- 
ods were  voluntarily  abandoned 

C.  Misleading'  collection  practices 
In  addition  to  the  prosecutions  described 
above  involving  misleading  collection  prac- 
tices, voluntary  steps  have  been  taken  in 
several  cases  involving  abandonment  of  the 
follo'wing  practices  in  this  District 

Tlie  practice  of  contacting  employers 
directly  to  threaten  garnishment  where  no 
legal   action   has  actually   been   taken 

Use  of  threats  of  a  Stop  Credit  Order" 
which  supposedly  would  block  credit  to  the 
customer  within  a  50  mile  radius 

Use  of  an  official-looking  lorm  postmarked 
Washington,  DC  pr.rportine  to  direct  the 
customer  to  appear  at  a  di.itant  point  to  ex- 
plain failure  to  pay  alleged  indebtedness 

U.-e  of  several  iiames  of  collection  agencies 
containing  the  words  •■United  St.ites^'  or  the 
initials  '■U  S.'^  vvithov.t  equally  bold  disclaim- 
ers making  it  clear  that  no  Government 
aeency  wa.s  involved. 

Notices  stating  that  attorneys^  fees  wovild 
be  added  'o  bills  unless  payment  was  made 
■.vlthm  a  fixed  Time  even  if  suit  was  not  in- 
stituted. 

D  Bringing  of  collection  suits  in  distant 
locations 
In\estigations  reveal  that  con.sumers  Tre- 
quently  suffer  default  Judgments  even  where 
They  may  have  valid  defenses  of  fraud.  This 
occurs  chiefly  for  three  reasons ■  (ai  lack  of 
ability  to  retain  counsel,  ibi  failure  to  be 
notlfie-d  of  the  suit  discussed  be!o'«',  and  ic) 
the  fact  that  suits  are  often  brought  in  dis- 
tant locations. 

Investigations  of  a  repeated  practice  of 
bringing  suit  In  a  county  where  a  finance 
company  is  located  even  thotigh  the  sale  was 
made  elsewhere  and  the  buyer  lives  else- 
where, led  to  voluntary  discontinuance  of 
tills  practice.  The  investigation  was  based  on 


*  A  pretrial  decision  is  reported  in  United 
States  V.  Roth,  285  P.  Supp.  364  ( S.D.N  Y, 
1968). 


■  Names  or  equivalent  identifying  details 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  or  in  the  follow- 
ing Part  I\'  in  order  to  avoid  prejudice  to 
trials  or  to  persons  not  Indicted. 
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th«  poB«lbi:i'7  that  such  a  practice,  depriving 
ciwtomers  >f  Lt»«lr  ct.astltutlonal  rliihu  lo  a 
day  la  Court  by  caualni?  stat*  action.  vlDlated 
the  Civil  Rl|(hta  Art  prohlblQng  conaplraclea 
to  violate  constltutlona;  rli?hM 

This  matter  la  .iJso  discusaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  AsalatAnce  )f  the  A««oclatlon 
of  the  Bar  >t  the  City  of  New  Ynrk  in  a 
unanimous  report  recommending  changes  In 
venue  laws  to  reatrlct  collection  actions  to 
the  county  where  the  purchaser  lives,  lived 
at  the  time  if  the  purchase  or  made  the 
purch.tse  Doe*  ,i  Vendee  under  an  Install- 
ment Sales  Contract  Receive  Adequate  No- 
tice of  a  Suit  Insututed  by  the  Vendor'"  23 
Record  of  NTCBA    283     April   1968) 

E    MiscflUinfou3 
A   large  number  of   individual   complaints 
were  satisfactorily  reaolved  once  inquiry  was 
made. 

rV      LARCe-SCAlE     *BfSE8 

since  numerous  laveatlgatU-ns  .ire  In  prog- 
ress only  1  few  which  have  disclosed  wlde- 
spre^id  abuses  can  be  mentioned  here 
A  'Sewer  ler-vicf^"  of  process 
■  Sewer  ■  or  gutter"  .lervlco  of  process  Is  a 
term  used  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing suit  without  ever  giving  notice  of  the 
>ui:  uaui  after  a  default  Judgment  is  ob- 
tained.. Xhls  evi:  Is  discussed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legal  Assistance  of  the  A-tsoclatlon  of 
'he  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  In  'Does  a 
Vendee  Cnder  an  Installment  Contract  Re- 
-elve  Adequate  Notice  of  »  Suit  Instituted 
by  the  Vendor''"  iZ  Rermd  ot  S  Y  C  B  A  263 
Apr!!  I96a)  and  by  that  Committee  to- 
gether with  the  Committee  on  Grievances 
In  Improper  Collection  Practices"  23  flcc- 
orti  or  .V  yca^  441  (June  19681  Intensive 
Investigations  of  thU  matter  are  being 
pressed  under  .\sslsUnt  United  State*  At- 
•ornev    Prmlc    M     Tuerkhelmer 

One  dlfflculty  in  dealing  with  these 
abuses  Is  the  lack  of  .idequate  record-lceep- 
ing  by  Agencies  which  .lerve  papers  on  people 
who  ire  being  sued  Such  process  serving 
rlrms  generally  receive  a  flat  fee  rrom  the 
attorney  for  serving  papers  on  each  person 
being  sued.  The  agency  in  turn  usually  pays 
a  flat  fee  to  the  Individual  process  server  for 
e,-ich  paper  ^e  Is  willing  to  sign  an  .affidavit 
•hat  he  served 

There  are  no  statutory  qualifications  or 
U.-eoslng  procedures  for  process  servers 
'ther  than  that  they  be  of  proper  age  and 
not  parties  to  the  action 

Mo6t  process  serving  agencies  iceep  no 
records  of  the  names  or  .iddresses  of  persons 
served  and  by  whom  service  was  made  The 
■nly  record  kept  is  'he  Affidavit  .jf  service 
Itself  which  is  executed  by  the  proc-ess  server 
in  return  ror  his  fee  This  is  turned  over 
to  the  attorney  bringing  suit  and  thereafter 
n:ed  in  Court,  where  It  usually  becomes  the 
basis  for  a  default  Judgment  See  Caplovltz, 
r'o-  Poor  Pay  Mor^  Consumr"  Practices  of 
Lou  licx>me:  Famittei.  Ch  12  p  70  et  seq 
.1963'  Only  after  the  Judgment  Is  entered 
d(jes  the  person  sued  often  first  learn  of  the 
siilt  against  him— m  many  cases  he  .Irst 
learns  of  the  suit  when  he  gets  a  notice  of 
judgment  through  the  .mall  or  when  his 
employer  receives  through  the  mall  a  no- 
tice of  garnishment  requiring  him  to  'Jeduct 
amounts  from  the  employee  s  pay  '  If  proc- 
ess serving  agencies  were  required  to  keep 
m<jre  detailed  records,  this  would  help  to 
defer  false  statements  .Ty  process  servers  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  investigations  of  fraud 
In  service  of   process 

Indictments  against  several  process  serv- 
ers are  pending  These  cases  were  presented 
to  the  Grand  Jury  by  .\8slstant  United  states 
Attorney  Prank  M    Tijerlthelmer    The  Indlct- 
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*  The  employer  may  then  press  the  em- 
ployee to  pay  In  full  'o  be  rid  of  the  gar- 
nishment 


ments  charge  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  The  basis  of  use  of  the  Civil  Rights 
statute  Is  simple-  default  Judgments  ob- 
•alned  by  false  affidavits  of  service  of  process 
c-onsutute  state  action  depriving  the  victims 
of  property  without  due  prrx-eea  of  law  In 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be- 

•ause  of  The  fraud  committed  by  the  process 
servers    The  applicability  of  the  statute  was 

ipheld  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Welnfeld  In 

Vrxit'-d  Stales  v    flor-  en  January  30,  1969    

K  Supp  —  (68  cr  888.  SONY  1969) 
H  Uted  car  repossessions 
Inveetlgatlons  have  dlsclOBed  a  pattern 
of  salen  of  certain  used  cars  at  many  times 
their  original  cost,  followed  by  a  cycle  of 
rep.M.seBBlon.  repurchase  of  the  car  at  a  low 
price  at  auction  and  further  re«ale  at  many 
times  that  price  to  new  customers,  who  In 
turn  are  frequently  sued  by  finance  agenclee 
and  often  claim  to  have  received  no  notice 
of  the  suit  The  lnqulr\-  Indicated  that  In  cer- 
•ain  case*  some  used  car  dealers  know  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  a  complaint  re- 
kfardlng  each  and  every  automobile  sold  and 
that  manv  customers  will  give  up  the  CAr 
and  default  because  they  feel  It  cannot  be 
made  to  work  Investigation  of  possible  fed- 
eral violations  is  continuing. 

C  Credit  sales  of  future  services 
Complaints  have  been  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  signed  contracts  for 
services  (eg  self-protection  training,  dance 
lessons,  etc  )  which  turned  out  to  appear 
'o  obligate  them  to  pay  in  the  future  for  a 
long  series  ..f  appointments  whether  or  not 
thev  -angeled  the  remainder  of  the  series 
Ihis  was  also  a  feature  of  the  health  fraud 
:ase  discussed  previously  In  one  case  a  lady 
signed  up  for  a  lengthy  series  of  .self-defense 
lessons  and  her  doctor  advised  her  to  quit 
becau.se  she  might  be  Injured  She  paid  a 
large  sum  to  he  released  from  her  contract 
^o  pay  for  lessons  she  did  not  take. 

Where  services  are  Involved  the  customer 
cannot  generally  inspect"  what  he  Is  buying 
before  signing  the  contract  Further,  If  the 
consumer  seeks  to  cancel,  our  inquiry  Indi- 
cates that  payment  in  full  Is  often  demanded 
even  though  the  consumer  does  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  balance  of  the  services 
The  law  concerning  damages  for  breach 
of  contract  generally  permits  a  seller  to 
ODtaln  only  actual  damages  isuch  as  in  the 
case  of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  difference  between 
their  i.alue  at  the  date  of  the  contract  and 
■  n  the  day  of  breach  i  TJils  would  not  permit 
a  seller  of  future  services  to  recover  from  'he 
customer  the  full  contract  price  of  a  long 
series   of   future   .services 

However  the  mere  threat  of  .suit  induces 
many  consumers  to  pay  because  thev  do  not 
know  their  rights  and  cannot  afTord  an  nt- 
tcrney  to  defend  such  an  action 

D  .Maga:\ric  sales  tnethodt 
Numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
that  magazine  salesmen  have  made  varied 
misrepresentations  to  members  of  the  public 
including  <ai  that  the  amount  to  be  charged 
is  less  than  the  written  contract  actually 
provides  fcr.  ibi  that  the  customer  is  merely 
signing  a  receipt  when  it  is  m  fact  a  con- 
tract and  ic)  that  magazines  will  be  fur- 
nished at  only  the  cost  of  postage,  etc  The 
most  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  thU  prob- 
lem in  'he  absence  of  proof  of  a  concerted 
scheme  -n  the  part  of  the  firms  employing 
the  salesmen  involved  remains  open 
E  Food  freezer  plans 
Complaints  have  also  been  received  that 
c'lst^imers  have  been  told  that  if  they  buy 
a  food  freezer  it  will  cost  them  nothing  out 
of  pocket  because  they  will  save  enough  on 
the  food  covered  by  the  plan  to  pay  for  the 
full  cost  of  the  freezer  whereas  In  fact  there 
are  no  such  savings  and  the  fo<xl  may  be  In- 
sufficient and  of  poor  quality  Investigations 
In  this  field  are  continuing 


V      CONCLUSIONS 

A    The  role  of  law  enforcement 
Consiuner  fraud  Is  an  important  Initredlent 
in  the  crisis  of  our  cities 

It  provides  particularly  Inflammable  tinder 
for  urban  conflagrations  because  corusunier 
fraud  is  not  merely  passive  but  actively 
reaches  out  to  take  away  some  of  the  small 
;imount  of  money  the  vlcUm  may  have 

The  bulk  of  consumer  fraud  affects  the 
poor  However,  consumer  fraud  affects  all  m 
every  geographic  area  In  the  health  service 
i.^se  described  previously  the  chief  victims 
were  residents  of  the  core  city,  includlne 
many  Spanish -speaking  citizens  In  the 
CArpet  referral  scheme  most  victims  were 
suburban  homeowners 

The  good  reputaUon  to  which  honest  busi- 
ness is  entitled  suffers  whenever  fraudulent 
i-onduct  Is  practiced.  Further,  fraudulent 
•perators  also  secure  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  the  legitimate  buslnessnia-i 
who  refu.ses  to  Indulge  In  these  methods 

In  many  instances  fraud  has  been  effectefi 
under  the  forms  of  law.  Nizmerous  citizens 
.ire  subjected  to  default  Judgments  and  gar- 
nishments  without  prevlouBlv  being  noufied 
that  they  are  being  sued.  Others  who  may 
have  legitimate  defenses  to  payment  because 
of  fraud  fall  to  obtaJn  a  day  in  Court  because 
they  cannot  afTord  a  lawyer  to  tight  a  lawsur 
Collection  suits  are  also  brought  In  dlst.Tr 
Ljcatlons  making  it  impossible  for  the  co.i- 
sumer  to  present  a  defense  If  he  has  one 

Effective  law  enforcement  m  this  field  is  an 
important  means  of  protecting  the  rights  <. 
all  .uid  avoiding  conditions  productive  f 
••  lolence  It  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  ■ 
every  group  In  our  society. 

The  principal  weapon  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement against  consumer  fraud  is  the 
mall  fraud  statute.  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Section  1341  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Section  876.  concerning  threatening 
communications  sent  through  the  malls  is 
also  unportant  in  the  field  of  fraudulent  col- 
lection practices    It  provides  in  part 

Wh.^ver  with  Intent  to  extort  from  any 
person  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
knowingly  deposits  or  causes  to  be  de- 

posited (in  the  mall  I  any  communica- 
tion c(mtalnlng  any  threat  to  injure  the 
i>n.iperty  <jr  repuUUon  of  the  addressee  or 
of  another   .  .  .   "  u  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Threats  to  injure  the  credit  or  the  repu- 
taUon of  the  addressee  or  to  cause  harm  la 
his  relations  with  his  employer  fall  within 
the  category  of  threats  to  Injury  to  reputa- 
tion It  has  been  held  irrelevant  under  the 
statute  whether  the  threats  are  to  make 
truthful  or  untruthful  statements  about  the 
recipient  Vmted  States  v  Pignatelli  125 
F  2d  643  (2d  Clr  I942i.  ccrf.  denied.  316  US 
680  Similarly.  It  has  been  held  Immaterial 
under  the  Section  whether  a  person  sub- 
Jected  to  Improper  threats  actually  owed  the 
money  sought  to  be  obtained  from  him 
United  Statei  y  Guy  Eiselstetn  Crlm  No 
10215.  ND  Ohio  (West  Dlv  )  (Prank  Kloeb. 
D  J  .  6  21  55)  The  thrust  of  these  decLslons 
is  that  the  courts— where  both  sides,  includ- 
ing any  proper  defense,  can  be  heard— and 
not  threats  to  reputation  are  the  proper 
recourse  where  requests  for  payment  go  un- 
heeded 

An  unresolved  problem  concerns  preven- 
tion of  continued  criminal  conduct  after  In- 
dictment and  before  trial  See  Vmted  Statf* 
V  Zorliick  274  F  Supp  386  i  S  DN  Y  )  There 
is  presently  no  authority  for  Injunctive  or 
other  interim  relief  in  such  cases  (nor  In- 
deed for  injunctive  relief  even  after  a  find- 
ing ,  f  guilty  as  part  of  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction I 

.^nother  unresolved  problem  is  the  Impact 
of  15  use  5  49  which  confers  complete 
and  automatic  immunity  from  prosecution 
on  a  witness  subpoenaed  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  even   If  he  does   not   in- 
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yoke  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
or  refuse  to  answer 

B.  Role  of  conmiinity  agencies  and  the 
public 

There  Is  need  for  coordination  of  efTort  by 
community  agencies  In  the  field  of  consumer 
protection.  With  such  coordination,  informa- 
tion concerning  fraudulent  practices  could 
be  more  effectively  brought  to  bear  and  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  agencies,  civic,  local, 
state  or  federal 

An  alert  public  Is  of  course  the  key  to 
all  efforts  to  prevent  consumer  fraud.  It  la 
only  where  the  public  brings  facts  to  the 
attention  of  law  enforcement  authorities, 
directly  or  through  community  agencies,  that 
the  facts  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  courts  for  appropriate  action. 

The  combined  efforts  of  citizens  working 
together  for  common  alms  In  this  as  other 
fields  can  lead  to  better  communities  for 
the  benefit  of  all 


EXPORT    CREDIT    SEMINAR   TO   BE 
HELD  IN  BOSTON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday,  March  31,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  will  sponsor  a 
1-day  seminar  on  export  credit.  The  sem- 
inar will  be  held  at  the  International 
House  in  Boston. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  ex- 
plain to  exporters  and  bankers  the  re- 
cent changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Bank's  programs.  These  changes  are  de- 
signed to  enable  exporters  to  sell  abroad 
on  deferred  credit  terms  without  undue 
risk.  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Lochrie.  the  Business 
Liaison  Officer  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. Other  participants  will  include  Mr. 
Richard  Crofton,  of  the  Federal  export 
Credit  Agency's  Guarantee  and  Insur- 
ance Division,  and  Mr.  Donald  Hood, 
Production  and  Services  Manager  of  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association. 

Exporters  and  bankers,  as  well  as 
businessmen  considering  entering  the 
export  field,  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  seminar.  I  understand  that  the  pub- 
lic response  to  the  seminar  has  been  good, 
and  that  the  meetings  will  be  attended  by 
a  nujnber  of  the  most  prominent  export- 
ers, manufacturers,  commercial  banks, 
and  shipping  firms  in  the  State. 

As  background  for  the  seminar,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  prepared  a  brief 
statement  of  its  history  and  operations,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  thk  UNrxED 
States.  Its  History  and  Operations  in 
Brief 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
f^t.ttes.  widely  known  <is  Exlmbank.  was  first 
f-TibllshPd  by  Executive  Order  In  February 
:'i:U  At  th.it  time,  the  United  States  had  only 
recently  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
ihr  .Soviet  Union.  It  was  hoped  that  credit 
fr  in  Exlmbnnk  would  help  develop  trade 
!  etween  the  two  countries.  In  addition,  the 
V:'.;t ,d  Ct-.tc;  wns  embarklru:  on  the  Reclpro- 
'  '.!  Trade  .\ereements  program,  which  could 
l.ave  required  financlne  to  make  It  a  success. 
Finally,  there  v.as  the  desire  to  "prime  the 
jjunip"  with  rxjtorts  as  a  menus  of  alleviating 
■:.o  impact  cf  the  Depression. 

Shrrtly  there.iftpr  a  second  Export-Import 
B;snk  was  r.<;tabllshed.  also  by  Executive 
Order    tt.s  ptirpofe  was  to  finance  trade  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  first 
Bank  never  entered  Into  a  credit  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  largely  because  of 
continuing  delays  in  settling  debts  between 
the  two  countries  and  their  nationals.  The 
second  Bank  initially  financed  Cuban  pur- 
chases of  sliver  which  were  minted  Into 
Cuban  coins  at  PhUadelpbla.  Later  the  two 
banks  were  merged. 

Throughout  Its  35-year  history,  Exlmbank 
has  consistently  been  engaged  in  fi.nancing 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, as  the  domestic  and  world  situations 
have  changed,  Exlmbank  has  changed  Its 
methods  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  late  1930's,  the  course  of  inter- 
national trade  followed  closely  the  course  of 
International  politics.  As  Europe  prepared 
lor  war,  many  countries  could  no  longer  im- 
port from  their  traditional  sources.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  overseas  buyers  began  to 
request  assistance  of  Exlmbank.  Up  until 
then.  Exlmbank  had  dealt  with  U.S.  exporters 
almost  exclusively. 

During  World  War  II.  Exlmbank  financed 
a  number  of  key  activities  Perhaps  the  one 
for  which  Eximbank  is  best  remembered  is 
the  steel  Industry  of  Brazil.  Possibly  more 
dramatic,  however,  was  a  $25  million  loan  to 
Universal  Trading  Corporation,  acting  as 
agent  for  the  Government  of  China,  which 
w.is  used  to  finance  construction  of  the 
Burma  Road. 

The  next  major  challenge  to  Eximbank 
came  in  1945,  when  Lend-Lease  Operations 
were  coming  to  a  close.  At  that  time.  Exim- 
bank's  legislative  authority  was  renewed,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  was 
signed  on  the  same  day  as  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  symbolizing  America's  deter- 
mination to  participate  fully  in  international 
trade  and  finance  in  concert  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  Immediate  post-war  period.  Exlm- 
bank extended  some  $5  billion  of  loans  to 
Europe  and  China,  covering  purchases  in  the 
U.S.  of  equipment  needed  to  reestablish  eco- 
nomic activity.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  In  1948.  Eximbank's  responsi- 
bility for  reconstruction  was  reduced  The 
Banks  resources,  like  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  were  called  upon  to  a 
greater  extent  to  help  finance  projects  in 
the  developing  world. 

In  the  late  1950's,  when  the  viability  of  the 
economies  of  other  developed  countries  had 
become  established,  Exlmbank.  and  Indeed 
the  U.S.,  was  confronted  with  the  still-pres- 
ent problem  of  a  persistent  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  Increased  exports  were 
and  are  one  way  of  coping  with  this  problem. 

Exlmbank  today  recognizes  more  than  ever 
that  credit  availability  is  as  important  a  com- 
petitive tool  as  price,  quality,  or  service  If 
American  exporters  are  provided  with  facili- 
ties at  least  as  good  as  those  made  available 
to  exporters  in  other  countries  by  their  gov- 
ernments. U.S.  exporters  are  free  to  compete 
In  world  markets  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
products,  their  prices,  their  salesmanship, 
and  their  service. 

As  a  result,  Exlmbank  Is  determined  that 
no  U.S.  exporter  is  going  to  lose  a  sale  for 
want  of  credit.  If  the  sale  is  sound.  There 
are  four  Exlmbank  programs  which  assist 
the  exporter:  direct  credits  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers, export  credit  guarantees,  export  credit 
insurance,  and  discount  loans  Eximbank 
continues  to  make  direct  loans  to  overseas 
buyers  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  And  Exim- 
bank sometimes  keeps  trade  channels  open 
by  making  special  foreign  trade  loans  to 
foreign  governments  suffering  temporary 
dollar  shor'Ages.  The  facilities  of  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association,  a  group  of 
commercial  Insurance  companies  formed  at 
Eximbank's  Instigation  to  provide  credit 
protection  for  exporters,  are  used  by  firms  of 
all  sizes  but  are  particularly  helpful  to  small 


firms  with  limited  experience.  Policies  issued 
by  PCIA  cover  sales  or  can  be  used  as  collat- 
eral for  bank  loans.  Under  a  program  simi- 
lar to  that  of  PCIA,  Eximbank  guarantees 
repayment  to  commercial  banks  which  fi- 
nance medium  term  transactions  lor  ex- 
porters. It  also  Issues  guarantees  to  expon- 
ers  covering  service  contracts,  leases,  and 
other  sf>eclal  situations.  To  assist  commer- 
cial banks  in  increasing  their  financing  of 
exports,  Eximbank  operates  a  'discount" 
facility.  Under  this  program,  commercial 
banks  may  borrow  from  Exlmbank  in 
amounts  and  on  terms  related  to  the  port- 
lollo  of  eligible  export  obligations  held  by 
the  commercial  bank. 

Since  its  inception,  Eximbank  has  author- 
ized a  total  of  some  $22  billion  of  credits, 
guarantees,  and  insurance,  all  to  assist  U.S. 
exports  In  1968,  eome  $3.5  billion  was  au- 
thorized by  Exlmbank  in  several  thousand 
separate  transactions.  This  total  included 
S2.5  billion  of  direct  loans.  $290  million  of 
commercial  bank  guarantees,  and  $716  mil- 
lion of  FCIA  Insurance  policies 

Collections  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
direct  loans  during  1968  contributed  $952 
million  to  the  balance  of  payments,  and  an 
estimated  additional  balance  of  payments 
benefit  of  over  $750  million  resulted  from 
the  Insurance  and  guarantee  programs. 

Each  transaction  in  which  Exlmbank  par- 
ticipates directly  benefits  U.S.  industry  and 
helps  maintain  economic  prosperity.  Abroad, 
more  nations  are  able  to  raise  their  e-crjnomlc 
tights  because  U.S  equiiuneiit.  tervice.'^,  and 
technology  are  available  to  them  Without 
the  credit  facilities  of  Eximbank.  U  S.  ex- 
porters would  in  many  Instances  require 
cash  payment  from  the  Joreign  buyer,  which 
is  not  possible  for  many  countries  or  not 
leasible  from  a  competitive  standpoint. 

Funds  for  Eximbank's  operations  are  de- 
rived from  a  number  of  sources  Capital 
stock  and  accumulated  reserves  used  in  the 
business  of  the  Bank  provide  over  52  billion 
in  funds.  Although  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  authorizes  Exim- 
bank to  borrow  on  a  revolving  basis  up  to 
^6  billion  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  such  bor- 
rowings have  been  relatively  small  in  recent 
years.  Instead,  Exlmbank  has  sold  certificates 
of  participation  in  its  portfolio,  debentures, 
and  short  term  discount  promissory  notes — 
all  In  the  public  money  market  A  further 
source  cf  funding,  which  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  improving  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  is  the  sale  abroad  of  certificates 
of  beneficial  interest  in  individual  loans. 

Recent  legislation  has  had  an  important 
impact  on  several  aspects  of  Eximbank  ac- 
tivity in  1968  the  life  of  the  Bank  was  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1973,  and  its  overall  com- 
mitment authority  was  increased  from  $9 
billion  to  $13.5  billion.  The  same  law  prohib- 
ited the  Bank  from  participating  in  financing 
sales  to  communist  countries  unless  the 
President  determines  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  for  It  to  do  so  (at  present  the  only 
such  determination  relates  to  Yugoslavia). 
In  no  case  may  Eximbank  participate  in 
assisting  credit  sales  to  or  for  use  in  North 
Vlet-Nam,  or  countries  the  governments  of 
which  assist  North  'Vlet-Nam.  so  long  as 
US  forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities  there. 
Eximbank  also  may  not  participate  in  Credit 
sales  of  military  equipment  to  less  developed 
coim  tries. 

Another  recent  piece  of  legislation  permits 
Eximbank  to  participate  In  higher  risk  trans- 
actions to  a.'^sist  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  US. 
This  act  established  the  so-called  "export 
expansion  facility."  authorizing  the  Bank  to 
assist  export  transactions  which  ofTer  a  "suf- 
ficient likelihood  of  repayment  to  Justify  the 
Bank's  support  in  order  to  actively  foster  the 
foreien  trade  and  the  long  term  comm.erclal 
interest  cf  the  United  States",  as  contrasted 
to  the  Bank's  traditional  statutory  require- 
ment of  'reasonable  assurance  of  renavment." 
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SPECIAL  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 
SHOULD  BE  APPOINTED  TO  REP- 
RESENT THE  ENTIRETY  OP  AMER- 
ICAN ECONOMY 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been  a 
persistent  rumor  that  the  President  In- 
tends not  to  appoint  a  special  trade  rep- 
resentative, but  to  turn  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  negotiating  foreign  trade 
agreements  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Clearly  trade  negotiations  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  L' S  economy  and 
cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  only  one 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  Department  of  SUte  Is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  trade  negotiations.  So,  too.  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury.  Labor. 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  results  of  trade  ne- 
iiotiations 

I  believe  that  most  people  realize  that 
all  Western  countries  are  in  constant 
need  of  reappraisal  of  their  trade  policies, 
both  at  the  national  and  the  interna- 
tional level. 

If  flfrther  imbalance  and  difflculties 
are  to  be  avoided,  countries  must  not  act 
in  isolation,  but  rather  each  countrj'  must 
share  in  the  development  of  constructive 
international  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  White  House  OfHce  of 
the  Special  Trade  Negotiator  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  pursue  an  enlightened  policy 
toward  internationaJ  trade. 

As  you  itnow.  the  position  of  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations  was 
authorized  by  section  241  of  tiie  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962 — Public  Law  87- 
794 

The  agricultural  community,  in  partic- 
ular, fears  that,  should  a  shift  in  juris- 
dict;o;i  occur,  its  n«ht  to  adequate  rep- 
resentation will  be  impaired. 

I  bel.eve  that  this  fear  is  not  without 
some  justification 

A^nculiure.  including  the  producing 
farmers.  t.j«etiier  with  agr.business  :irm.s 
Ahich  supply  them  and  which  process 
and  market  farm  products,  has  a  Tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  future  of  trade 
negotiations. 

One  out  of  every  four  acres  of  land  ou: 
farmers  harvest  produces  for  export 

Approximately  .seventy-one  million 
acres  of  U.S.  farmland  produced  for  ex- 
port in  fiscal  196B.  about  25  percent  more 
than  the  1958-60  average 

The  atiribusiness  effort  that  underlies 
these  exports  provides  an  estimated  one 
million  jobs. 

In  fiscal  1967.  two-thuds  of  our  milled 
rice  was  exported;  over  half  the  wheat; 
nearly  half  the  cotton;  more  than  a  third 
of  the  grain  .sorghums,  soybeans,  and  to- 
bacco; and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
flaxseed. 

In.  recent  years  exports  of  farni  prod- 
ucts have  contributed  increasingly  to  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade 

Secretary  Freeman,  speaking  in  Janu- 
ary 1968.  said: 

Pour  years  ago  agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  only  29  percent  of  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  but  currently  they  are  ac- 
counting for  over  50  percent  The  achieve- 
ment Is  even  more  Impressive  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  agricultural  shipments  make  up 
only  22  percent  of  towi  exports 


The  gain  in  agricultural  exports  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  result  of  a  series 
of  coordinated  activities — trade  negotia- 
tions, more  competitive  pricing,  and  ex- 
port promotion 

In  was  a  historic  step  forward  when 
the  members  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  agreed  to  include 
agricultural  trade  problems  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  trade  negotiations  which  con- 
cluded in  the  spring  of  1967 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations,  we 
gained  In  our  trading  position  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  oils,  tobacco,  variety 
meats,  tallow,  and  some  others.  Other 
countries  cut  their  import  duties  an 
average  of  40  percent  on  products 
arcounUng  for  S700  million  of  our  annual 
agricultural  exports.  Reciprocally,  we  cut 
our  duties  on  average  of  39  percent  on 
about  $500  million  of  the  agricultural 
products  we  import  We  also  negotiated  a 
new  International  Grains  Arrangement 
which  IS  helping  all  free  world  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  in  this  period  of  overly 
lartje  world  gram  supplies 

-Agriculture  is  especially  vulnerable 
to  retaliation,  in  addition  to  facing  many 
other  problems  intricately  involved  in 
iniematlonal  trade 

I  fear  that  should  the  office  of  special 
trade  negotiator  be  shifted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  agriculture  will 
not  receive  the  attention  or  considera- 
tion it  needs  and  deserves 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  would  be 
as  vehemently  opposed  to  shifting  the 
special  trade  negotiator  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture  as  I  am  over  its  im- 
pending switch  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  U.S.  position  in  international  trade 
when  the  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations  is  demoted  from  his  pres- 
ent position  as  a  direct  repre.sentative 
of  the  President  to  that  of  the  head  of  an 
auency  within  any  specific  department 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  joined  with 
Senators  Symington,  Bayh.  Burdick. 
Hughes.  McGovern.  Metcalf.  Mondale. 
Hart,  Nelson,  and  Proxmire  in  sending 
an  open  letter  to  the  President  which 
expresses  our  concern  over  the  rumored 
change  in  jurisdiction. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  letters  and  telegrams  from 
various  groups  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  letter  to  the  President. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  20.   1969 
The  President. 
T'lf   White  House. 
Wa.ih.ing Con.  D.C. 

Dear  .Mr  President:  We  are  disturbed  by 
continuing  nunurs  that  it  is  your  intention 
not  to  appoint  a  Special  Trade  representative, 
but  to  turn  reeponslblllty  for  negotiating 
foreign  trade  agreements  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  Office  of  Special  Trade  Representative 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1962  for  the  spe- 
cific purposes  of  Insuring  that  all  sectors  of 
the  American  economy  would  be  fairly  rep- 
reaented  in  any  trade  negotiations,  and  that 
agreements  resulting  from  such  negotiations 


would  reflect  an  optimum  use  of  our  export 
potential  If  this  function  Is  now  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  fear 
that  an  industrial  bias  will  develop  In  our 
trade  agreements,  and  that  the  great  export 
potential  of  American  agriculture  may  be 
wasted. 

Agricultural  products  now  account  for 
about  25  per  cent  of  America's  gross  annual 
gold  earnings  As  you  know,  however,  this 
important  element  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments IS  extremely  vulnerable  to  retaliation 
particularly  In  Europe  and  Japan,  if  the 
United  States  seeks  relatively  more  favor- 
able treatment  for  Industrial  goods  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture 

Tiie     American     agricultural     community.  • 
and.   we  believe,  all  Americans  interested  in 
maximizing  our  export  earnings,  would  like 
to  be  reassured  that  you  will  fulfill  this  in- 
tent   of    Congress    by    placing    responsibility 
(or     American     trade     negotiations     in     the 
hands  of  a  competent  and  objective  Special 
Trade  Representative. 
Sincerely. 
BiRcti  Bayh.  Quentin  N    Burdick.  H.^r- 
oi.u  E    Hughes.  George  S.  McGovern 
Lee     Metcalf  ,     Walter     F      Mokdale 
Philip  A   Hart,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wil- 
liam    {Proxmire.     Stuart    Symington. 
Thomas  F   Eagleton 

March  5,  1969 
The  President. 
The  Wh  ite  House, 
Wa.'<lnngton.  DC 

We  urge  that  you  give  highest  priority  to 
the  naming  of  a  special  trade  representative 
1(1  uiiiire  that  coordination  of  critical  na- 
tional trade  policy  Issues  Is  accompUsheti 
through  appropriate  balancing  of  broad  for- 
eign policy,  agricultural  and  other  commer- 
cial Interests 

Recent  reports  from  Europe  appear  to  re- 
i-onhrni  the  values  of  trade  negotiations  .it 
the  highest  possible  executive  levels,  to  niliii- 
iT.u.e  misunderstandings  which  could  jeop- 
ardize American  foreign  markets  and  world 
trade  patterns 

.\merlcan  agriculture  would  be  dealt  a 
particularly  serious  blow  by  any  narrowly- 
cunceived  action,  here  or  abroad,  which  failed 
:o  consider  all  Implications  for  trade  ana 
iiuernattonal  relations.  The  office  of  the  spe- 
lal  trade  representative,  directly  responsible 
1 1  the  President,  Is  uniquely  qualified  to  per- 
form this  service  in  a  way  which  harmonlzei: 
the  Interests  of  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments with  our  highest  goals  for  national 
welfare 

Charles  B    Shuman. 

President. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
\ational  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives. 
ToNT  Dechant. 
President.  National  Farmers  Union 
John  W.  Scott. 
Master,  National  Grange 


March  6.  1969. 

The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

We  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  erosion 
o*  prestige  of  the  Office  of  the  Spxeclal  Trade 
Representative,  at  a  time  when  trade  Issues 
are  of  crucial  and  immediate  Importance  (or 
American  agriculture  and  our  national  bal- 
ance uf  payments. 

We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
name  promptly  a  strong,  permanent  replace- 
ment for  former  Ambassador  William  Roth, 
m  order  that  our  International  trade  affairs 
can  be  handled  with  falrneas  to  all  U.S.  In- 
terests and  at  the  highest  possible  executive 
level  Any  failure  to  coordinate  our  trade 
affairs  in  this  fashion  will  result  In  damage 
not  only  to  Immediate  U.S.  trading  Interests 
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out  lo  our  prestige  and  elTectlveness  In  future 

international  trade  negotiations. 

Chet  Randolph,  Executive  Vice  President, 
.American  Soybean  Association;  Carl 
Dumler.  President.  Great  Plains 
Wheat.  Inc ;  Fred  V.  Helnkel.  Presi- 
dent. Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Associa- 
tion; E  L.  Hatcher.  President,  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers;  Milan 
D  Smith.  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Canners  Association;  Ken- 
neth D.  Naden.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Farmers  Co- 
operatives; Oren  Lee  Staley.  President. 
National  Farmers  Organization;  Tony 
Dechant.  President.  National  Farmers 
Union;  Bruce  J  Hendrlckson.  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives;  John  W.  Scott. 
Master.  National  Grange;  Sheldon  J. 
Hauck.  Executive  Director.  National 
Soyt?ean  Processors  Association;  Olenn 
H.  Pogeler.  President.  Soybean  Council 
of  America;  John  D  Palmer.  President, 
Tobacco  Associates.  Inc  ;  Alan  T.  Rains. 
Executive  Vice  President.  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association;  John 
Thomsen  President.  Western  Wheat 
A.?soclates;  A.  F.  Trover.  President. 
Soybean  Growers  of  America. 

Al  TOMOBILE  MaNUFACTVHINC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  14.  1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Wa>>iington.  DC. 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
t:i)!\  wishes  to  apprl.se  you  of  the  Importance 
;•-  members  attach  to  certain  observations 
..nii  recommendations  on  the  future  admlnls- 
irition  of  United  States  foreign  trade  policy 
which  were  presented  in  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
.ipiit  submitted  by  the  Special  Representative 
:  r  Trade  Negotiations  on  January  14,  1969. 
Executives  of  two  of  the  Association's  mem- 
ber companies.  Mr  Arjay  Miller.  Vice  Chair- 
r.ui  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Ford  Motor 
C'  'inpany  and  George  Russell.  Vice  Chairman 
l;  the  Board  of  Directors.  General  Motors 
(■  'rpnration.  participated  in  the  preparation 

;  the  Special  Representative's  Report  as 
iv.embers  of  the  Public  Advisory  Committee 
111  Trade  Policy. 

At  this  time  the  Association's  members 
V.  i-h  to  call  attention  specifically  to  that  Re- 
p  rt's  observations  ipage  83)  with  respect  to 
\\  here  the  trade  policy  and  negotiating  func- 
ti  ns  should  reside,  to  wit: 

The  diversity  of  considerations  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  promoting  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  makes 
no  one  existing  department  appropriate  for 
this  important  task  .  .  .  On  balance,  there- 
I  ire.  a  separation  of  the  trade  policy  and 
negotiating  functions  from  the  regular  de- 
partments  Is   desirable.  " 

The  Association's  members  concur  with 
this  view  and  recommend  that  the  formula- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  United  States 
trade  policy  be  the  responsibility  of  a  statu- 
lorv  agency  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

RespectfuUv. 

Thomas  C.  Mann, 

President. 


and  abroad,  and  (2)  by  providing  an  ade- 
quate budget  to  ensure  a  professional  staff  of 
the  highest  rank  and  capablUty. 

STR's  primary  purpose  should  be  not  only 
to  organize  the  most  effective  U.S.  effort 
against  seriously  restrictive  trade  barriers 
abroad,  but  also  to  assume  primary  responsi- 
bility under  your  direction  for  charting  long- 
range  U.S.  trade  policy.  Keeping  STR  In  the 
Executive  Office  Is  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  of  the  United  States  maintaining 
a  coherent,  consistent  trade  policy  in  the 
total  national  interest — one  that  adequately 
takes  Into  account  the  multitude  of  economic 
and  political  factors  that  bear  heavily  on 
decision-making  in  this  field  This  kind  of 
trade  policy  function  cannot  be  exercised  by 
any  one  of  the  regular  Departments,  not  even 
by  an  Jnter-agency  committee  chaired  by  a 
regular  member  of  the  Cabinet, 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  an  independent  STR  in  the 
Executive  Office,  not  only  to  serve  as  the  US. 
chief  negotiator  in  international  trade  con- 
sultations, but  also  be  the  coordinator  of 
inter-agency  activity  in  this  field.  TTils  was 
clearly  the  sense  of  Congress  This  conception 
of  the  Office  was  admirably  reflected  in  the 
appointment  of  Christian  A  Herter  as  the 
first  Special  Representative.  It  was  continued 
by  President  Johnson  in  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Herter's  deputy.  William  M  Roth, 
upon  Governor  Herter's  death. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  Issue  with  you  or  any  officials  you 
designate.  It  is  no  exagger.uion  to  say  that 
our  feelings  in  this  matter  are  very  -strongly 
held,  and  we  know  they  .tre  widely  ihared 
throughout  the  country. 

As  you  may  remember,  iiaving  participated 
in  our  1958  rally  in  sujjport  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Bill  of  that  year  (  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  was  the  dinner  speaker  at 
the  close  of  the  conference),  our  Committee 
has  had  a  leadership  role  since  1953  in  stim- 
ulating and  organizing  nationwide  support 
for  genuinely  freer  world  trade.  This  is  the 
kind  of  trade  policy  that  best  serves  the  total 
national  interest  We  are  convinced  thit  an 
independent  STR  in  the  Executive  Office  i.-- 
essential  to  maintaining  and  strengthening 
this  kind  of  policy. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Carl  J    Gilbert. 

Chairman. 


Committee  ros  a  National  Trade 

PoLiCT,  Inc. 
Washington.  D.C,  March  12.  1969. 
Tiie  President. 
T!:e  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Dear  Mb.  President;  We  respectfully 
•.;ra;e  you  not  only  to  maintain  the  Office  of 
t!ie  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
iiut  to  strengthen  the  STR  (1)  by  appolnt- 
mt!  as  Special  Representative  someone  who 
believes  in  genuinely  freer  trade  and  Is  cap- 
.'.t)Ie  of  coping  effectively  with  the  complex 
economics  and  politics  of  this  issue  at  home 


National  Soybean 
Processors  Association. 

.Vfaron  7.  1969 
President   Richard  M    Nixon. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  soybean  industry  is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Trade  representative.  At  a  critical  period 
when  EEC  soybean  markets  stand  threa-ened 
no  top-level  spokesman  is  available  to  ipeak 
for  U.S.  Interests. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  appoint  a  strong. 
permanent  replacement  for  former  Ambassa- 
dor Roth,  and  maintain  this  important  office 
at  its  proper  executive  office  level  It  is  criti- 
cal that  trade  negotiations  be  continued  at 
the  highest  level  possible. 

Sheldon  J.  Hauck. 

Executive  Dvecror 

March  7.  1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  The  Special  Trade 
Representative  position  created  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1962  was  established  because  of  the 
need  to  have  an  Independent  unit  attached 
to  the  White  Hotise  which  could  coordinate 
the  many  Interests  of  all  facets  of  our  econ- 
omy which  are  affected  by  the  Trade  Policy 
of  the  United  States.  That  need  still  exists. 

The  consumer  Interest  Is  one  which  is  not 
ordinarily  represented  by  a  single  Federal 
Department  or   Bureau,   but  which   Is   seri- 


ously affected  by  United  SUtes  Trade  Policy. 
The  National  Consumers  League,  therefore, 
urges  you  to  speedily  name  a  replacement 
for  Ambassador  Roth  so  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  effective  coordination  of  the  differ- 
ing views  of  the  various  Departments,  as 
well  as  the  Consumer  viewpoint,  m  the  con- 
tinuing development  and  planning  of  United 
States  Trade  Policy, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sarah   H     Newman 

Geiieral  Secretary. 

League  of  Woman  Voters  of  the 
United  States, 
Washington.    DC.    March    14,    1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washingtmi.  DC 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US 
urges  you  to  retain  the  office  of  special  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations  and  to  ap- 
point the  special  trade  repreeentative  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  STR  serve  as  the  agency  pri- 
marilv  responsible  for  formulating  and 
coordinating  the  full  range  of  US  foreign 
trade  policy  and  for  conducting  US  trade 
negotiations 

In  our  judgement  the  overall  public  In- 
terest is  best  served  by  having  these  trade 
functions  performed  by  a  coordinating 
agency  within  the  executive  office  rather 
than  bv  the  commerce  or  state  department 
or  anv  other  of  the  existing  departments, 
Mrs  Bruce  B  Benson. 

Pre'^ident. 

.■\MERicAN  Importers  Association. 

Ncu-    York  City.   March    10.   1969. 
The    President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington    DC 

We  strongly  urge  the  continuance  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  and  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  .'Vmba.ssador  Roth  at  an  early  date 
Placing  the  functions  of  trade  policy  formu- 
lation and  negotiation  in  any  existing  De- 
partment would  make  them  subiect  to  the 
over-riding  goals  of  that  department  As  part 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
special  representative  will  assure  that  trade 
issues  will  be  given  the  importance  they  de- 
serve Coordination  of  United  States  trade 
policy  in  any  other  way  will  seriously  affect 
U  S  prestige  and  ability  to  negotiate 
Gerald  OBrien. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Tobacco  Associates,  Inc 
Washington.  DC  .   Marrti    7    1969. 
Re   OUSce   of   the   Special   Trade   Repre.senta- 

tlve. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Wa^hinnton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tobacco  Associates  Is 
an  organization  representing  more  than 
200.000  farmers  in  Virginia,  the  CaroUnas. 
Georgia  and  Florida  Its  primary  function 
is  to  maintain  and  expand  exports  of  tobacco 
grown  in  these  states.  During  the  past  five 
years,  such  exports  have  represented  46^ 
of  production 

Tobacco  producUon  abroad  has  jumped 
fivefold  since  World  War  II  with  concomi- 
tant competition  for  us  In  the  world  market. 
The  vital  necessity  for  trade  negotiations 
that  will  protect  our  share  of  that  market 
is  obvious  From  our  own  almost  day-to-day 
collaboration  with  the  STR.  we  know  that 
the  office  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 
that  respect  We  feel  strongly  that  it  should 
be  continued  as  presently  established 

Future  trade  negotiations  could  well  be 
more  Important  than  in  the  past.  As  far  as 
tobacco  Is  concerned,  the  European  Common 
Market  Is  a  case  In  point.  Determined  efforts 
have  been  underfoot  for  years  to  drastically 
reduce  the  $12-5  million  annual  market  we 
now  enjoy  in  the  six  countries.  To  a  very 
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larg«  degrM  these  attempt*  have  been  con- 
tained through  the  effort*  of  the  STR,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  office  would  be 
vafltly  more  effective  In  preserving  that  p>o- 
slUon  than  «uiy  of  the  department*  Permit 
u«.  Mr  President,  to  strongly  urge  that  you 
name  a  highly  qualified  succeeeor  to  Am- 
baaaador  Roth 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  D  Palmer. 

President 


such  as  that  carried  out  by  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment of  Germany  during  World  War 
II  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  hideous 
crimes  against  hunianity  seen  today  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
not  to  ratify  this  Genocide  Convention 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


March  7.  1969 
Strongly  urge  that  the  office  of  STR  be  re- 
tained and  strengthened  This  activity  is  too 
Important  to  be  burled  in  some  other  De- 
partment such  as  State.  Commerce  or  Agri- 
culture and  If  It  were  placed  in  any  one  of 
those  would  loee  It*  impartiality  and  be  gov- 
erned by  the  viewpoint  of  the  pairrjcular  de- 
partment it  wa«  m 

W    H    F»AJJKUN. 

Prendent.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  . 
torrner  Member  of  Public  Advisory 
Committee  tor   US    Trade  Policy. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS: 
GENOCIDE  -XXVin 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  today 
I  wisfijEo  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  whose  major  objective 
Is  to  preserve  man's  most  precious 
right — the  right  to  live  Genocide  is  de- 
fined as  the  deliberate  destruction  or 
persecution  of  national,  racial,  religious, 
or  ethnic  groups.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
contrary  to  the  founding  spirit  of  this 
Nation,  as  embodied  m  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights. 

In  1946.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  requested  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  undertake  the  nec- 
essary studies  In  order  to  draw  up  a  draft 
convention  on  the  crime  of  genocide.  At 
the  request  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Secretary-  General  prepared 
a  first  draft  of  the  convention  and  cir- 
culated it  to  member  states  for  their 
comments  in  1947  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral was  at  this  stage  assisted  by  an 
impressive  group  of  international  law 
experts.  Including  the  late  Dr.  Raphael 
Lemkin.  who  in  1944  had  coined  the  term 
•genocide  ■'  EKiring  the  Paris  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  this  draft  was  de- 
bated  by  the  Legal  Committee  and  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  9.  1948  Mr  President,  the 
United  States  voted  for  its  adoption. 

The  text  of  the  convention  confirms 
that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  mtema- 
tionaJ  law.  whether  committed  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  Of  even  greater  impor- 
tance, the  convention  states  that  all 
persons  committing  uenocide  shall  be 
punished  be  they  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible rulers,  public  officials,  or  private 
mdividuals  Though  genocidal  crimes  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  political  crimes. 
tho.se  guilty  will  be  subject  to  the  rulings 
of  their  competent  national  court,  or.  if 
possible,  an  international  penal  tribunal 
Mr  President,  over  70  nations  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  since 
1948  mcluding  Canada.  France,  Italy. 
India,  and  Russia  However,  in  the 
United  Ptates.  the  Genocide  Convention 
ha.s  languished  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  20  long  years  We  can  no 
lont'er  tolerate  the  possibility  of  a  reen- 
actment  cf  any  mhunjane  aiinihilatlon 


A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY"  ON  THE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  IS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
SENATE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
NOTTEE 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  today  is 
publishing  a  new  and  very  exciting  an- 
thologj-  on  the  automobile  industry  in 
general  and  General  Motors  Corp.  in 
particular. 

That  is  the  way  I  would  describe  a 
1,091-pace  bo<ik  that  is  being  released 
today  and  that  will  also  be  placed  on 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  Office,  at 
$4  7.5  a  copy. 

The  formal  title  of  this  very  important 
new  book  is  'Hearings  Before  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  US  Senate.  90th  Congress. 
Second  Session,  on  the  Question:  Are 
Planning  and  Regulation  Replacing 
Competition  m  the  American  Economy? 
The  Automobile  Industry  as  a  Ca.se 
Study  ■• 

Bearing  also  the  short  title  'Planning, 
Regulation,  and  Competition:  Automo- 
bile Industry-— 1968."  this  volume  in- 
cludes the  complete  testimony  of  Ralph 
Nader,  auto  industry-  cntic.  at  2  days  of 
hearings  last  summer:  an  extensive 
wntten  rebuttal  by  General  Motors;  pa- 
pers by  several  univer.sity  professors 
commenting  on  the  Nader  and  G.M  pres- 
entations; and  over  200  letters,  articles, 
charts,  and  tables  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord as  exhibius  by  Nader,  by  GM.  and 
the  other  aut-o  manufacturers,  or  bv  the 
subcommittees  themselves. 

A  computer  print -out  of  certain  unit- 
cost  data  from  a  Ford  assemblv  plant, 
presenu-d  to  the  subcommittees  by  Mr" 
Nader,  occupies  43  pages  of  the  record. 
The  table  of  contents  and  list  of  ex- 
hibits alone  are  14  pages  long— .'^ee  ex- 
hibit 1.  While  the  volume  is  being  pub- 
lished at  this  time  without  a  topical  in- 
dex, we  are  exploring  the  r'o.ssibilities  of 
having  one  prepared  and  published  .sep- 
arately at  a  later  date.  With  such  an 
index.  thL-.  book  will  not  only  be  an  an- 
thology on  the  auto  industry,  it  will  be 
something  close  to  an  encyclopedia. 

CENTRAL    QlESrln.N's 

The  question  in  the  title  of  the  hear- 
ings—Are planning  and  regulation  re- 
placing competition''— first  came  under 
study  by  two  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  in  1967. 
The  joint  project  wai,  undertaken  bv  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  chair,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retailing.  Distribution,  and 
Marketing  Practices,  then  presided  over 
by  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

At  a  panel-session  hcariiij;  h^ld  by  the 
two  subcommittees  in  June  1967.  Har- 
vard Prof  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  was 
questioned   by   fellow   witnesses  and   by 


Senators  about  his  views  on  the  "inevita- 
bility '  of  marketvi  coming  under  me 
domination  of  giant  corporations  An- 
other witness.  Michigan  State  Prof, 
Walter  Adams,  liad  asserted  that  market 
power  of  the  large  corporations  was  both 
excessive  and  unnecessary  and  could  be 
avoided  by  a  Government  policy  more 
forcefully  favorable  to  competition.  Both 
professors  had  cited  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  illustration  of  their  points 

Our  1968  hearings,  which  we  publisn 
today,  were  intended  to  explore  with 
witnesses  from  and  critics  of  the  auto- 
mobile industiry  the  issues  raised  by  Gal- 
braith and  his  critics.  But.  when  indu.siry  • 
witnes.ses  were  informed  that  they  would 
be  expected  to  join  a  panel  of  which 
Ralph  Nader  would  be  a  member,  we  en- 
countered a  unanimous  disinterest  in 
participation.  The  Big  Four  auto  maker?, 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  tiny  Checker  Motors  Corp.,  all 
declined  the  subcommittees'  invitations 
to  join  a  witness  panel  that  would 
also  include  Mr.  Nader.  Accordinuly.  Mi, 
Nader  was  the  only  witness  to  appear  be- 
fore us  in  person. 

Subsequently,  the  big  three  auto  com- 
panies again  received  and  declined  invi- 
tations to  appear  before  the  .subcommit- 
tees and  respond  to  Mr.  Nader's  testi- 
mony, although  each  of  them  did  answer 
in  writing  some— not  all — of  the  que.«- 
tions  we  put  to  them  in  writing.  In  the 
case  of  General  Motors,  the  written  ma- 
terials submitted  to  us  take  up  2,56  paees 
of  the  printed  record,  and  they  arc,  as 
far  as  they  go.  extremely  interesting  and 
helpful. 

-SErRECT    A    MAJOR    ISStHE 

Despite  Its  length,  the  statement  by 
General  Motors  failed  to  answer  the 
questions  the  subcommittees  thought 
most  im[X)rtant.  Not  only  GM  but  the 
other  auto  majors  refused  to  supply  data 
on  divisional  sales  and  profits,  and  on 
unit  costs  of  production. 

GM  did  try  to  refute  an  allegation  that 
the  unit  labor  cost  of  a  medium-priced 
car  does  not  exceed  $300.  To  do  so,  the 
company  applied  the  percentage  of  its 
total  sales  dollar  paid  to  employees— as 
revealed  in  Its  1967  annual  report — to  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  its  cars.  Tlie 
exercise  resulted  in  the  figure  Sl.OOO  as 
the  "approximate"  direct  and  indirect 
labor  cost  of  a  GM  car. 

For  my  part,  I  found  the  exercise  un- 
convincing and  the  number  that  it  pro- 
duced unworthy  of  serious  attention.  I 
made  that  view  known  to  officials  of  Gen- 
eral Motors;  nevertheless,  they  continued 
to  trumpet  their  break  with  the  indus- 
tr>'s  secrecy  tradition  in  h.ning  revealed 
this  "confidential"  information  on  the 
labor  cost  of  biulding  a  car.  When  Gen- 
eral Motors'  Chairman  J.  M.  Roche  gave 
that  figure  to  a  Newsweek  reporter,  and 
the  magazine  carried  it  as  an  example  of 
"new  L-andor  '  from  GM — see  exhibit  2— 
I  was  constrained  to  respond. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Newsweek— 
sec  exhibit  3 — which  was  carried  in  the 
Februar>-  17,  1969  edition.  I  said,  in  part: 
U.sliig  This  o.iine  method  i.ud  aiiiuial-report 
tii<vires.  wc  could  .i.>>certuln  that  .Mr.  Roche 
autJ  a  GM  latlory  tloorsweepcr  each  received 
appro.xlmately  S8.700  in  salaries  In  1967. 

I  might  add  that  the  Ford  cost  data 
that  were  given  to  our  subcommittees  by 
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Mr.  Nader  indicated  that  the  direct  labor 
costs  of  assembly  of  19  models  of  1966 
Fords  ranged  from  $54.51  to  $78.82.  I 
inserted  the  factory  cost  data  and  related 
materials  and  analysis  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  25,  1968. 

IMPASSE     REACHED 

So  the  subcommittees  and  the  automo- 
bile companies  foimd  themselves  reduced 
in  this  impasse:  the  subcommittees  felt — 
and  I  continue  strongly  to  believe — that 
we  had  to  have  divisional  profit  and  unit- 
production-cost  data  to  know  whether  or 
not  Galbraith  and  Nader  were  right  in 
their  assertions  about  the  demise  of  com- 
petition and  the  existence — and  misuse — 
of  the  market  power.  The  companies  in- 
sisted— and  they  continue  strongly  to 
maintain — that  their  market  power  was 
so  tenuous,  and  competition  in  their  in- 
dustry* so  fierce,  that  to  reveal  the  re- 
quested information  would  have  grave 
competitive  consequences  for  each  of 
them. 

General  Motors  went  so  far  as  to  en- 
title the  lengthy  paper  it  delivered  to 
the  subcommittees:  "The  Automobile  In- 
dustry:  A  Case  Study  in  Competition." 

GALBRAITH     COMMENT 

For  suggestions  and  broader  insights, 
we  sent  the  Nader  and  GM  presentations 
to  a  number  of  economics  professors,  re- 
questing comments.  Five  responded. 

One  of  the  shortest  and  harshest  of 
the  five  commentaries  included  in  the 
hearings  voliune  is  by  Professor  Gal- 
braith. He  expressed  incredulity  that  the 
GM  statement  could  actually  have  been 
prepared  by  GM.  The  Harvard  pro- 
fessor began : 

That  It  could  come  from  a  wills  and  deeds 
lawyer  In  the  most  remote  boondock  would 
be  surprising.  As  the  defense  of  the  nation's 
'..irgest  Industrial  Arm  on  an  Important  Issue, 
It  Is  simply  not  to  be  believed. 

In  attempting  to  refute  the  whole 
model  of  oligopoly — industries  having 
only  a  few-  firms— as  one  important  form 
of  existing  industrial  organization,  and 
maintaining  that  the  auto  industry  pro- 
vides real,  classical — as  opposed  to  oli- 
gopolistic— competion,  GM  was  defying 
almost  all  economic  analysis,  not  just  his, 
Galbraith  argued.  He  wrote: 

For  General  Motors  does  not  refute  my  case 
by  putting  Itself  where  virtually  all  econ- 
omists who  dissent  from  my  view  would  place 
it  Oligopoly  as  a  category  is  not  even  men- 
Uoned  It  leaps  back  thirty-five  years  to  the 
imbellevable  claim  that  General  Motors  con- 
forms to  the  competitive  model.  •  •  •  Paced 
with  the  contention  that  the  world  Is  not 
quite  round.  GM  goes  unhesltantly  back  to 
:he  argument  that  it  Is  flat. 

INTENSIVE  STtTDT  SEEN  REQUIRED 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Statement  Re- 
garding Competition  in  the  Automobile 
Industry,"  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics Mark  Schupack,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, contends: 

Despite  the  arguments  submitted  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.  •  •  •  competition 
in  the  automobile  Industry  is  not  as  satls- 
tactorv  as  it  might  be  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer  and  .society  as  a  whole. 

Professor  Schupack  urged  a  "compre- 
hensive study  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try aimed  at  developing  the  necessary 
fiata  to  propose  policy  action."  He  argued 


that,  while  such  a  study  might  cost  $2  to 
$5  million,  it  could  save  American  con- 
sumers $1  billion  a  year  if  it  resulted,  as 
it  quite  conceivably  could,  in  a  5  per- 
cent average  price  reduction  in  cars. 

Sidney  L.  Carroll,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, wrote  the  subcommittees  that 
"the  materials  submitted  by  General  Mo- 
tors may  raise  more  questions  than  they 
answer."  He  proceeded  to  list  some  26 
such  questions  as  a  sample,  ranging  from 
points  on  the  alleged  economies — and 
some  real  diseconomies — of  scale  to  "why 
does  not  GM  give  expense  account 
information  to  stockholders?" 

CORPORATE    POLITICAL    POWER 

Prof.  Douglas  F.  Dowd,  of  Cornell's  eco- 
nomics department,  suggested  that  the 
most  important  area  for  further  inquiry 
might  be  the  "political  power  held  by 
those  corporations  that  possess  concen- 
trated market  power."  He  criticized  the 
passivity  about  the  issue  of  market 
power  that  is  displayed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  general  and  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  in  par- 
ticular. 

In  a  joint  paper.  Prof.  Samuel  M. 
Loeschler  and  Associate  Prof.  Lloyd  D. 
Orr,  of  Indiana  University's  economics 
department,  argued  for  reduction  of  con- 
centration as  the  ideal  solution,  but 
acknowledged  that  ""currently  this  is 
probably  not  feasible  for  a  variety  of  po- 
litical and,  occasionally,  technological 
reasons."  The  next-most-useful  policy 
that  Government  might  adopt,  they  said, 
would  be  a  requirement  of  regular,  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  divisional  operations 
data  from  giant  firms. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    PLANS 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  this  question  on  the  plan- 
ning and  regulating  of  our  lives  and  the 
economy  by  giant  corporations.  My  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  will  be  continu- 
ing to  explore  the  subject  this  year  and 
quite  possibly  for  several  years  to  come. 
We  are  now  planning  the  first  few  of  a 
lengthy  series  of  panel-session  public 
hearings  at  which  the  experts  whose 
papers  appeared  in  the  Record,  and 
others,  can  be  interrogated  by  Senators 
and  by  one  another. 

Our  aim  for  now  is  to  promote  con- 
structive dialog  among  all  the  major  con- 
tending views  on  the  role  and  future  of 
the  giant  corporation.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  adding  to  the  dialogue 
voices  from  some  of  the  disciplines  other 
than  economics  and  law.  I  suspect  that 
the  cultural  anthropologist,  the  histor- 
ian, the  sociologist  and  the  diplomat,  for 
example,  can  give  us  insights  that  will 
provide  new  perspectives  on  the  argu- 
ments that  anciently  have  raged  among 
economists  and  antitrust  lawyers. 

For  the  present,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  force  the  issue  of  divisional  account- 
ing and  unit-cost  data  with  the  auto 
makers,  but  I  emphasize  those  words, 
"for  the  present." 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  OF  HEARI.NGS 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  ask  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  complete  table  of  con- 
tents and  list  of  exhibits  of  this  remark- 


able hearings  volume;  but  I  should  also 
like  now  personally  to  inform  Senators 
of  some  of  the  more  important  items.  A 
partial  list  of  the  materials  includes: 

Oral  testimony  of  Ralph  Nader  at  2- 
day  hearings  in  July  1968,  with  over  100 
supporting  exhibits. 

A  letter  from  RSL  Corporate,  of  Cleve- 
land, on  its  plans  to  introduce  a  new 
American  motor  car — committee  exhibit 
31,  page  42. 

A  statement  of  the  subcommittee's 
purposes  and  concerns  in  the  hearings — 
exhibit  40,  page  93. 

A  summary  of  all  antitrust  actions 
by  tlie  Justice  Department  against  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler — exhibit 
16,  page  19. 

A  summary  of  all  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission actions  against  major  automo- 
bile manufacturers — exhibit  17.  page  24. 

Comments  of  the  major  automakers 
on  the  Justice  and  FTC  sumn~iaries — ex- 
hibits 18,  19,  and  20,  beginning  page  29. 

Complete  texts  of  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  and  the  bylaws  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp. — exhibits  47  and  48 
beginning  on  page  109. 

Internal-audit  standard-unit-cost  data 
from  a  Ford  as.sembly  plant.  ..nd  analysis 
of  apt>arent  Ford  markup.':  over  factory 
costs  included  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
certain  1966  cars  and  oi^'Jonal  acces- 
sories— exhibits  75  throuL^h  77.  bemnning 
on  page  268. 

Correspondence  between  Fcrd  Motor 
Co.  and  the  subcommittee  concerning 
the  committee  staff's  analysis  of  Ford's 
apparent  markups  over  factory  costs  in 
1966— appendix  III,  D.  E.  and  F.  be- 
ginning on  page  603. 

Questions  the  subcommittees  most 
wanted  General  Motors,  page  607;  Ford, 
page  600 ;  Chrysler,  paee  594  ■  and  Amer- 
ican Motors,  page  591.  to  answer,  tifter 
hearing  Ralph  Nader's  testimony. 

Complete  text  of  General  Motors' 
statement.  "The  Automobile  Indu.str\':  A 
Case  Study  of  Competition" — -pages  617- 
728. 

General  Motors'  responses  to  the  sub- 
committees' questions — pages  729-749 — 
and  supporting  exhibit,s — paces  750-890. 

Ralph  Nader's  59-page  bibliography 
on  General  Motors — naaes  974-1032. 

Commentaries  on  the  General  Motors 
statement  and  respon.ses  by  Prof.  .Sidney 
L.  Carroll.  Louisiana  State,  paee  906; 
Prof.  Douelas  F.  Dowd.  Coriiell,  page  910; 
Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Harvard, 
paee  910.  Profs.  Samuel  M.  Loeschler 
and  Lloyd  D  Orr.  Indiana  University, 
page  913:  Prof.  Mark  B.  Schupack.  Brown 
University,  page  917:  and  Ralph  Nader, 
paae  933. 

DESCRIPTIO.N-    or    EXHIBITS 

Mr.  President,  three  exhibits  are  a  part 
of  my  statement.  Exhibit  1  is  the  com- 
plete table  of  content.s— including  the  list 
of  exhibits — of  the  hearings  on  "Plan- 
nin-.  Re:,'ulat:on.  and  Competition: 
A'jtomobile  Industry.  1968."  Exhibit  2  is 
an  article  from  News'.veck  magazine 
cf  Jar.uaiT  -7.  1969.  in  vhich  General 
Motors'  chief  executive.  Mr.  Roche,  is 
reported  to  have  again  made  the  claim 
that  GM  had  disclosed  some  new  and 
confidential  information  on  its  costs  to 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
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ness  Committee    Exhibit   3  is  my  letter         Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent         There  being  no  objection    the  exhibits 
to  the  editor  of  Newsweek    commenting     that  these  thre.-  exhibits  be  printed  m     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

the  Record  as  follows 


on  that  claim 


KXHIHIT    1 


romp^titioii 


Platiiitng.  R«vul>tlon  ai><1 
Automobile  fiKlustn     l«<»") 


eiit  »r  - 
I'ler,  Kjilph, 
Resum«l 


ri)NTENTS 


W;uhlnKU>ii.  l»,C. 


•  *»4A** 


APPENDIXES 


UI    1 


C>'RR£SP<iNC«EME  With  Awekk  «n  Motors  f  iiKf 
A    Lrtti>r  iIaIixI  JuI>   lit    I'lXK.  rroin  S«>tmton  Mori*  tkiwl  Nrtson  to  Roy 
l>    I  hapiii,  Jr  .  ImmpI  rtmirmmi  Mid  rhirf  ••\mitivr  iilttrm,  Amer- 
ir»n  Motors  forp 
B    Letter  .Ut*<l  July  .'.',  VmK,  from   FrHTiJt   ■!    Hixlrc  vKr  iirMUdenl . 

Amerlraii  MiKon  (  orp  .  lo  s^mMori  Mane  »ni|  Vi>l>«vi 
<■    Letter  rlati^l  July  ."«.  row.  from  Raymori'l  I)   W«t!-,.  t.i«>rUtr KeiiKntI 

ootirni'l.  S«>iuite  sttiill  HuslMww  I  - ,i  Kt-jiik  S    l(e<l|t« 

'  "RREsP'tsDEsci:  With  i  HRViitR  (  orc 

A     L,<'it(>r  •l«t«l  JuU  \K.  VHV.  rriiMi  >,■!  ,•    •     '.!_..•  mil  S>Im>ii  lo  ^  lif  11 
K    Hoyil.  iirral'lrnl.  (  hrvil^r  (orp 
l.eetcr  <l»t<><i  July  J3.  I'lHK.  from  \  intU  E.  Boyd  to  S«iiaton  Uona 

r«li>l  \<"l.'*?;i 
L<-ticr  <Ut«sl  Jul>  .'rt.  I'Kih.  from  KHvmoiKl  [>  W'<t(t«,  <unonatejrenrr«l 

l.ftttT  I  ilwl  DrtotxT  17.  vmx.  from  ^nator  .\»l.*>ii  tn  V  liijil  K    Bo\d 
Lpller'lftled  '  i.-tofx-r  ."»,  I'lW  from  \  irgil  E    Bd^.I  to  S^nnior  NrUoii 
Letter  il4te<l  Nnveiiilxrr  li.  l'.i«M.  from  S«n»tor  N'elwii  fo  \  lixll  E 
Boyd 
iRRE'<p<>N[ic\r(  With  Ford  .Moto«  Co 
\     J^fttpr    latcil    JuU     It.    1V««,    from   Senator*   .VIiiimi>  Jtii'l    Wlwii   lo 
HiKlifv    W     Vliuklev.  Jr  .  »>cc  preoldent-WMhiiiKtoti  «lurT.  Ford 
'    vr>t/.r  (  ■> 
Letter  .1ate<l  July  .'J.  I'HW.  from  Rodney  W  Markley,  Jr  .  to  S«n»tiir< 

Mor*e  -intl  ^Jels^>n 
Letter  ■Ute-I    Viijii.st    lu.    I'.WH.   from    Ru<lney  W     .\t>irklev.  Jr.  lo 

Senators  VIorNe  i-i't  VeNm 
Letter  da(p<l   n.fol.ei    I.    \^^^t^.  from    Rodney   W     M,.rkle\.  Ji  .  to 


B 


l> 
F. 

r 


B 


H 


(V 


■Senator  Neljoii 
Letter  dated  <>ct«il)er  i 

.Vlarklev.  Jr 
Letter  date<l  Ortolier   14 

Senator  Nelson 
Letter  dated  <>rto»'er  IT 

Mark  ley.  Jr 
Letter  dale<l   l)eretiil>er  • 
Senator  Nelson 
RRriPovnEVI  E    WtTH    ItCVCHtL    MOTORA    COm'     «M> 
M'JBIIE   [VDl-eTRT      V   f"\-»E  STfOT  It  roMPETITlOV 
BY  I  .ENF.R  >l.  M>)T<'RS  <  ORPOR  vTlON" 


l'«M,  from  Senator  Nelwii  (o  Roiliiey  W 
l^m.  rtoio  RodiM^y  W    Murkier,  ir.,  I« 
I'NV*.  from  :<en4tor  VeUon  to  RimIopv  W 
.  l"**.  from   Rodney   W    Markley.  Jr  ,  to 


"THr  Arro- 
A  ht»tb»i«nt 


M 
V 

E 

F 


L>-Iter   lilted  JuU   Irt.  IHKM   from  Senators  Morv  and  Selaon  to  J    .M 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  lioard.  (iener»l  .MotoiJ  Corp   . 
K.nrlosure    Ap[ien<tlt  .V— (ieneral  Moton  Cur|i  ,  dlvlstous  aiirf 
«ul>sidi>»n*s 
Letter  >lated  July  IV.  IMM.  from  J.  M.  Rodw  to  Saiwton  .\ionir  and 

N'-lson  

Letter  dated  I  iotoi..-i  17    iMrtH   from  .Senator  \el<<i>ii  to  J    M    Roi-he 
Letter  dated  I)ei-..ini..t  IJ   laiW.trornJ    V(    R<H'lie  lo  Senator  Nelson 
I  ieoiTil  Motors  pi>^H  release  of  i  )<tol>er  -1.  ItHSI* 
Lett-r  dated  Oetoher  IX.  lw».  from  J    M    R)>che  to  seiiatoDi  Uorw 

tn  t  SeLlon.  trannmittinit  tlir  next  two  documi-nt*.  <•  Mid  H 
The  .Vttomdbile  !>:''  ■•try    .V  C*s«  sti  dy  or  CimpETmoN  -A 
St   tement  »y  '  .kskk\I  MofORs  Corp  .  <lated  iicuilier  l».  luen 
IntroduituHi  Hit  Summary 
t    The  httck|;round  of  >-umpetltlun  tn  the  lulxi  induslrv 
tl    t'ompetltion  in  pKxIucta 

A    The  iutomohile  liuyer 

B.  The  ^upplier^  of  lutoiiiohlteT; 
1    .Vraencan  inauufactureii 

J    Foreign  manufacturers  

3    I'le"!  c»rs  ..       

C    The  competition  of  other  trampaifWiw  twrjcrs 

D    Competitive  innovation. ., ,... .. 

Competition  in  prices  . ; 

A    The  nianuracturer'j  iuggestetl  price 
B    The  price  the  customer  pay < 

C.  Pncing  i-oiLitderationj  in  product  dtvrlopmenl 

Competition  in  maiketmi! 

The  t)eneflt»of  the  auto  iiKlustry 

A    Product  variety  ml  versatility 

B    Price  trends  and  price  levels. 

C    \  ehu'les  and  the  chaii|;ed  face  u(  America 

I>    Expansion  of  opportunities  for  stnall  husineu 

E    t'ther  benellts 
Profits  and  competition 
Size,  coiicentrHlion.  ind  competition 

A    Size  and  competition 

B.  Concentration  and  competition 

C.  No  artificial  harriers  to  entry 
<  onclusion 

-\ppendlx  .i     Eaily  failures 

Appendix  B     I'HJu  model  changea — Chevrolet  Impala. 

!I  HE.<p.issE^  or  liBNEKlL  Motors  ("ORPORATIOS  To  THE  Ei.EVES 
i'  INT1  stvtiu  by  Senvtors  VJob^e  ISO  Neuon,  dated  iictol>er 
1»,  l  «* 

Kjhihits  to  re»p<jri.'«es   lee  li>t  of  ethiiut,<.  Nos    3M  to  .117) 
\       Ml.ltELUNEol  s  STITKMEnT?!.  MmEKIiU*   VVD  >    '•RRE.sroNOK.M'E 
\     Ford  Motor  I'o     e\ 'erpts  from  l'»>7  annual  report 
1 1    Financial  review 

-'    Corporate  «ru<'ture  of  Ford  Motor  Co 
Stateriieiit  of  Haph  lel  I'ohen.  chairman.  Metrop<jiitan  (ndependeiil 

l'o<lKe  Chrytler  1 'eaier  .Visociation,  Inc  .  July  .'A.  I'"* 
Letter  dated  July  .'?.  1'JB».  from  Albert  li    Fonda,  president.  .Amer- 
ican Societv  of  inventors,  to  Senate  Small  Utisliiess  '  Dmmltlee 
Eiidutiure    V     "The  Patent  IJtHce.  an  adventure  ni   novelty. 
artK'le  in  "a  major  company's  employee   newspaper 
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C.  I.*tter  dated  July  .'7.  li**.  etc 
Knrlosure  B  — Boelnit  <  ■ 
Enclosure  C     ilianiiim  i 

Enclosure  I)     Typical  nuitclaiin  kiv>m:  lu  inyinlur 
Enci'isure     K     .\mencHn     Society    of    liivi-ntors.    employment 

illscloeun- iMtreemeiit 
F-ncloeure  F     Fxoerpt  from  Armed  .Services  Prociiniiient  Keitii 
lalion.   '  Riuhts  itranted  to  the  Ooveniment" 
Securities  and  Exchange  Coiiunission.    'Noliiv  of  pni[Kr>ed  amend- 

mentJtofonnsS  1.  S  7.  and  10   '  dal^d  S.|jienil«'r  4   IflK 
.S.-curilies  and  Ejchanee  r.oiimLssion,    'Kitensinn  of  inn.'  (or  sulv- 
mutiny  (liniments  on  proiKxed  amendment.*  to  (onni   ~   1,  S  7, 
and  10.    dated  S«-ptemlier  J3.  r«n 
Letter  date<l  I  iciotier  •(.    l'»«.  from   .Senator  .Selson   to   Hon.   Ben 

Burflelsky.  .Vcllnif  Conunissioner.  Bureau  of  Lalior  Stallstics 

Enclosure  'Quality  RWe  in  I'*' ii„N  piii  ,|  $1  l,i  I'  s   ,\|{pncy," 
SV»  York  Tunes.  1  iclol«>rH.  loe* 
l^elter  dated  octotier  17.   I'W.  from    lion     H,,,    Hurd.lsky.   Acting 
Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statist i<-s.  lo  Senator  S'el.son 
Enclosure     C  S     Department  of  LalKir  press  release  .No    'MH. 
dated  oclol-er  7.  l'«B.      Preliminary  rejiort  on  prices  of  new 
passenger  cars" 
.Meinorunduni  dated  <ictolier  M.  19tiK.  from  Mary   .\nn  Keerfe.  .•av 
notnic  analyst.  I<ef[islatiy>'  Reference  Soryuv.  Lilinir\  of  Congress, 
to  Blake  O'Connor    Senate  Small  Business  ( 'ominittee 

Enclosure  Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  press 
release  of  April  I'fW.  'Vehicle  Involvement  Study."  with 
tallies 

.Miissacliusetts    pa.ss>'ni(er    motor    vehicle    lecLstration    and 
Iralllcaccldeut  involvement  lales  hy  make  of  vehicle— all 

iccldenls.  l»^ _ 

:^ame,  fatal  occiileiiLs.  ixitti 

I.  Sidney  L  Carroll,  .\ssistaiit  I'lofessor  of  Ecnnoniics.  Louisiana 
State  Cniverslty,  'Olisei  valions  and  i|uestlons  concerning  ma- 
terials sulimitled  l>y  lo'iieial  .Motors.  '  a  commentary  on  appendix 
|\i.andl\'H.  supra 
J  Letter  dated  Novemi>er  .'4.  IHttH.  from  l>ouglas  F.  Dowd.  professor 
of  economics.  Cornell  Cnlvetsitj.  lo  Senate  Small  Business  Coin- 
iniltee.ur>mnienllngon  lienerul  Motoisinalerlnls 
K  John  Kenneth  C.iillirallli.  Paul  .M  Warluirg.  professor  of  economics. 
Ilaivird  Ciiiversily.  '.Memorandum on  The  .Vutornnliile  Industry: 
.V  C  s    Study  ni  Com|>etition  — .\  statement  by  the  (ienenil  Motors 

(orp       

I..  .Samuel  M  Loescher,  professor  of  ix'ononiics.  Indiana  Cniversity. 
and  Lloyd  I)  On.  as.socinte  protes-sor  of  economics.  Indiana  Cni- 
versity. "Economic  Comiielitlon  and  the  Dimensions  of  Plural- 
Ism— V  Response  lo  Ilie  lieneral  .Motors  .Material  Presi'iiled  for 
the  Written  Heooid  of  llearinKS  on  I'liiIi.'iliiK.  Regulation,  and 
t'omtielition  The  .Vutomobile  Indu.stry  ... 

.M  Mark  Ft  Schupack.  associate  professor  of  economics.  Blown  Cni- 
versitx.  •'Statement   Regarding  ComfH-titlon  in  the  .Vutomobile 

Industiy.  ■  uctolwr  ."•.'.  1«* 

N.  Donald  F  Turner,  professor  of  law.  Harvard  Cniversity.  "Reflec- 
tions oil  .Vntitrusl  ,nid  Related  Economic  Policies."  address  de- 
livered to  the  New  Voik  City  Bar  .Association  on  .November  14. 

H«iK  

I  •     Letter  ilated  July  ."i,  1MV8,  from  iia\  loid  K.  Kidwell  to  Senators  Morse 

atul  Nelson  with  enclosure        .  

I'  Letter  elated  NovemlH-r  13.  1VI88.  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Senators 
Moise  and  Nelson,  will)  enclosures  (see  list  of  exhibits.  .Nos.  JUH  to 
.'.'7.  loi  description  of  enclosures)   ..  ,     .  ..... 


I'KV*.  from  Senators  Mui^e  and   Nel.son  to   Rulpli 

Roche, 


K.MIIIilTS 
Cominltlee  exhibits 
No. 

1     Letter  date.1   Ma>    JS. 

Nailer 
2.  Letter  date<l  Mav  J»,  \nm,  .'rom  .Senators  .Morse  and  Nelson  to  J.  .M, 

chairman  of  the  board.  <  leneral  .Motors  ( 'orp. . . 
S    Letter  lale.1  June  7.  I'.**,  from  J  .VI.  RiKlie to  Senators  Moise  and  Nelson 
4.   Letter  duti-l  June  17,  l!i«».  from  .Senator  .Nelson  to  J    M    K.uhe 
i.  Letter  datetl  June  J8,  1**,  liom  J     M.    Ruche  iby  iieor»re   Hiis.sell,  \,ue 

cbalrman  of  the  boaird,  lieiierol  Motors  Corp.)  to  Seimlor*  Moi^^e  and 

Nelson 

6.  Letter  elated  June  13.  I'.»fl8.  from  Senators  .Morse  ,ind  .\eLs<iii  lu  Henry 

Fold  II.  I'oord  chairman  and  chief  eve<-iithe  ollicer.  Ford  Motor  i  "o 
T.  Letter  'late<l  June  IH.  1<MJ8.  from  Rodney  W    .Marklev,  Jr  .  vice  iiresideiit. 

Woshmitton  stall.  Ford  .Motor  Co  .  to  .Senators  -Morse  and  Nelson 
s    Letter  laled  June  Jl.  I'lfflt.  from  Senators  .Morse  ami  Nelson  to  rhoma,s  ( 

.Mann,  president.  .Vutomubile  Manulactuirrs  .Vs-sociation 
V.  Letter  (lated  June  M.  r.n*.  from  Thomas  c.  Mann  to  Senulor-  Moise  and 

Nelson . 

Letter  dated  June  .'1,  l><tj8,  fiom  Senators  Morse  and  .NelMju  'u  \  iii;il  K 

Boyd,  (iresident.  Chrysler  Corp      I'lentical  letttrs  lo  Kin    |)    i   i.api? 

Jr..  Ixiard  chairman  and  iliief  exerutive  olliier.  American  .\lotors  I  orp.. 

and  Morris  Markin.  president.  Che»ker  Motors  Corji  I      

Letter  date<l  July  1.  I'.tjB,  from  V    K    lio>il.  i  hrysler  Corp.,  to  Senators 

.Morse  and  .Nel.s<Mi. .    .  . 

r.'-  Letter  datpl  June  JS,  |y»i«,  from  Roy  D.  Chapii..  ,Ii  ,  Anuricun  Mi.tui- 

t-'orp  .  to  Senators  NIorse  and  Nelson. . . 

Enclosure     'High  i'(jurt    Ret>ulTs  FTC  m  <  luse  Involving  .Vmencai. 
Motors'   Discounts  on  .V|)plicaiiies,  "  W'all  Street  Journal.  .Vpril  '■. 

[•MSH.       .  .       

13.  Letter  dated  July  .1.  ly«*,  from  .Morris  .Markln,  Checker  Motors  Corp.,  to 
Senators  .Morse  md  Nelson . 

14     Letter  dated  Mav  I. ^.  l'»i«,  from  senator  V.-Ls.)n  to  Hon    Donald  K   Turner. 

V.ssistaiit  .\ttoriie>  lieneral.  .Vntltnist  Divi.sion.  DeiuirtrinMit  of  JiLstu-e 
l.^.    I.*tter  date.l  .Ma\  15.  r»i«,  frniii  .Sniatnr  NeLs.m  in  Hon    I'aul  Hand  Diion. 

Chairman.  Ki-deral  Trade  i  oniniwsion 
18    Letter  .lateil  Mav  ;tl,  lyw.  froi'i  Hon   Doiiaiil  K    Purner  to  .Senator  Nel.son 
Enclosure    Memorandum  ^urnniorltlng  antitru.st  .iCilons  l>v  the  Gov- 
ernment against  ilenetal  .Motors  I  orp  .  Ford  Motor  Co  .  and  Chr.v^- 
lei  I  'orp 

17    I.«dler  ilate<l  June  I'l,  li«)8.  from  Hon    Paul  K.iiid  Duoii  tn  .Senator  Nel.son. 

Enclosure    .Memorandum   suminiruing    Federal    rrade  Commission 

actions  OKHinst  automobile  nuniifacturers  ......„,p„„, ,,._.„.„ 
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Coinmllt 

.\^.  I' 

IS    l/etter  dated  June  10.  I'Kih,  from  J    M.  Roche.  (Jeneral  .Motors  Corp.,  lo 

.Senator  Nelson .  .  _ .    . __   .     ...    .    . 

I  .    lA'tter  dated  July  3.  I'KtH.  from  tleorge  Russell,  lieneral  .Victors  Corp  .  to 

.Senator  Nelson  

l,etter  ilated  June  >.  I'lWt.  from  Rtxlney  W.  .Markley.  Jr.,  Ford  Motor  Co  , 

to  Senator  .Nelson 

I/etter  dated  June  J4.    l'»W,  from   Senators  Morse  and  Nelson  lo  Hon 

Kanisj'V  Clark,  .\ttoriiey  tieneral  of  the  United  States.   

.'_'  I.eibT  elated  June  'J7,  1H68,  from  Hon.  Edwin  .M.  Zimmennan,  Assistant 
Atiorney    (ieneral.    -Antitrust    Division,    Department    of   Justice,    to 

Senators  Morse  and  Nelson 

-•3  1 

through)  Keserveii  eiliihit  nninl>ers. 
2y.         I 

3(>  .Senate  llooi  statement  hy  Senator  Morse.  "Would  it  be  good  for  the  count rv 
lo  break    up   OHiier.d   .Vlolois""   Congression.il    Record,   .NovciiiImt  J, 

IWM  

F-xhii'it     I.OU1S  .VI.    Kohlineier,  ".\ntitrust    Bombshell;  .V   I'roiKised 
Suit  .Vinied  .11  Hie  ikiiig  Cp  <  iM  Poses  I'erjls  for  LBJ,"  Wall  Street 

Journal.  I  Iciolier  31,  lil«7^ 

Kxhibit    "Justlee  Agency  Says  Suit  to  Break  C[)  (i.M  Wont  Be  Kile'l 

S(K)n.  "  Wall  stoi'l  Journal.  November  1,  19*17- 
Fjhil'il    Kilern  Sliaiialian.  "Justice  Leaders  Rejected  a  Plan  to  File 
■Piust  Suit  -Vgiiinst  tiM,"  New  York  Times,  -November  1,  19H7      .- 
Kilnbit      Richiird    llinwood,    ".Admits    Existence   of    'Draft    Com- 
plaint'   Justl"!-  Denies  li.VI  Suit  Rejiort,  "  Washington  Post,  .No- 

v.Tiiber  1.  1967    .  .  .  ...      

31    Letter  elated  .Ianii;ir>    J.    19t>)*.  (loni    Richard   Lunl?.,  cliairman.   R  S   L 

Cori«ir:itf.  Cl.-vel.n.el.  I  Mnej.  lo  .Senator  Morse 
3.'.  Letter  elated  111!  e.  17.  lwi)>,  Iioni  David  Housman,  president.  Automatic 
Ki'iiei  Mil  ufactuma;  Co  ,  Inc  .  .Vlelrose.  .Vlrtsis.,  to  J.  .VI.  Roche,  chaii- 
man.  i  lemial  Meiiois  i  drp 

Kncleisuri'    L.'tle'i  .lali-et  July  1'-'.  19H7,  from  John  S.  Di'.VIetrick.  .\uto- 
niatic  Raelie)  M.niufacliniiig  Co.,  inc..  lo  Clieviolet  Motor  Division. 

I  iPll.Tal  Molois  Ceil  p -      -    - 

Kneiesure    L.tt.'i  ilate'ei  Aiigust  31,  19tJ7.  from  John  S.  De.Vletrick  lo 

Clie'vree'.e-t  Moteir  Division  

K.uelosuT.-    I.ettii  il.iteel  September  s,  19ti7,  tioni  R.  J .  Talliot.  general 
.iiieiit^ir.   Chevioli'l    Motor    Division,   to   -Vutomatic    Radio   .Vlanu- 

f.ie'tiinng  Cee .,  Inc  .  .itlention  J.  S.  DeMetrick- -  -    ...      .    .. 

Kinieisiiri'    1,1'tbT  elale'el  .September  15,  19ti7,  fiom  John  S.  De.Vletrick 

to  ( 'bevrolet  Motor  Division,  attention  R.J.  Talliot 

:i3.  I.eUii  'I. it. el  .Inn.-  JH.  Mti)^.  from  David  Housman.  president,  .\utomatic 
Haelio  .VIar.u(,.eUirim!  lei,.  Inc.,  .Vlelrose,  Ma.ss..  lo  L.  A.  Town.senet, 
churn.  III.  (   In  \  ■<ler  ( 'orp  .... 

Kiii-losure    Li'tt.T  elated  July  r2,  1967,  from  John  S.  De.Vletrick,  .Vutev 
malic     Riidio    .Manufiiclurmg    Co.,    Inc.,    lei    Clirysler-Plyniemili 

DiVLsioii,  Chr.Nsler  Cell  p        ..    

F-:iiMeisiiri'    I.e'lier  .late'd  .August  31,  1967,  treim  John  ^.  De'.VIelnck  in 

Clirysler-I'lyiiioulh  Division -.. 

Ki, closure     Li'lIiT  ilateel  .September  1,  1967,  from   E.    1).  V'osburgh. 

inanoEer.    KiiEiiii'i'nng    Standards  and    Data.    Chr\.sler    Corp.,   to 

.Vutoiniiiic    li.ieiio    .Vlanufacturiiig    Co.,    Inc.,    att.'ntion   John    S. 

lieMelr-.ck 

34.   I, ■•Iter  elateii  JuU   1  ' 

Vtotors  Corp  ,  ie.  ;- 

Mi  III.  president. 

Kiii'losuri     I.e'Il.T 

lieneral  collnsi'l. 

K.nclosure     Letlei 

Senitor  Hart  .  

KiiClosure   I.i'tle'r  el.ilcel  February  9,  lettjH,  from  U.  W.  .VIcAfee,  customer 
relatieins  in.m.igei.  ('hevrolel  Motor  Division,  to  James  E,  Linville, 

Jr.,  Kansas  Cil>  ,  Kalis    .  

Kndosure    Le-lter  elate-d  January  24,  1968,  from  James  E.  Linville,  Jr., 
to  Custoiiie'  iSiTvii'i-  Department,  Chevrolet  Motor  Division. 
3."^.  I.i'ller  dateei  Jiil\  J-J.  l'«i,s,  from  Paul  A.  Heineii,  a.ssociate  general  counsel, 

I  "hrysleT  CorpoiBiiein.  lo  David  Hou.smaii- 

:«'■.   l.elliT  'l.ileel  I le'Ce'iiil ei-r  !'.  l9tW,  fmm  David  Housinan,  president,  Aulo- 

n.ilii'   Hailio  Vlaiuif.ului  ing  Co  .  Inc..  to  Senators  .VIorse  and  Nelson. 

Willi  (<ipy  lo  Koss  I,.  .Malone,  tieneral  counsel,  (ieneral  Motors  Corii-    . 

Knclosure.  .-tateini'iii  of  Daviei  Housman  at  bearings  before  the  Suli- 

eiiminitteeoii  Aniilrust  and  Monopoly,  Com  rait  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

'■  >     Se'iui'i-,   on   ehstribution    problems  atlectiiig   small    Inisine.ss, 

». 'Ill  ( 'ongres!.,  second  session,  part  2  (1966) 

37    .Velehtional  corresiondence  relating  to  .\ulomatic  Radio  .Vifg.  Co 

Kdilori.il  note. .  - -    . 

Utter  dateel  February  3,  196H,  from  H.  L  Hosford,  president,  A  D. 
Anelerson  Chevrolet,  Inc  ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Senator  Phili|j  Hart, 
Chairnian.  .s<'nate  Subcommittee  on  .\ntitrust  and  Monopoly  ... 
l.<-ller  elated  February  3,  1966,  from  .Sidney  J.  Weiner,  president,  West 
Ford  Sales,  Inc  ,  .Newton,  -VIa.ss..  to  Senate  Subcommittee  on  .\nti- 
irust    and  .VIoiioiioly .-. 


.  1 1'iN,  from  Ross  L.  .Vlaloiie,  general  coun.sel,  (ieneral 
el!  iieiis  VIorse  and  Nelson,  with  copy  to  David  Hous- 
Auleemalic  Radio  .Vlanufacturiiig  Co.,  Inc 

date-el   Fe-bruary  J,  19(i6,  from  .\loysius  F.   Power. 
1  ie-i,.-ral  VIotors  Corp.,  to  Senator  Hart   .  ... 

ehilt-el  -March  '.',  VMM,  from  .Aloysius  F.   Power  to 


3». 
and 

39. 

40. 


I 


Ke  -eerved  exhibit  iniml)ers. 


Joint  -tateinent  ley  : 
and  I  iiiniietuion. 
li-iilph  Naeler's  cvl.il'it.s 


•cnators  VIorse  and  Nelson,  "I'lanniiig, 
Congressional  Record,  Jul\   1,  !''»>>< 


Regulation. 


11     I  ieneral -Vloteirs  organization  chart  (facing  page) .    

(-'    "The  Vla.s,sive  Statistics  of  lieneral  Motors,  "  Fortune,  July  15,  1966 

li  Vleinoraiidum  li\  -VIr  Nader,  " (ieneral  Motors  Corji.:  Miscellaneous  Data 
on  Sfoix' of  niieruiioiLs _._ 

(1  Meinorunduni  1\  VIr  Nader.  'Products  Manufactured  by  tieneral  Motors 
Corp.-  .    

4"-  Vlemoranduni  b\  Mr  Nader,  "(Ieneral  -VIotors  Corp.:  Distribution  of 
I  iwnership  and  Ability  of  Management  to  (lain  (Jverwhelming  Proxy 
-■-up(iort  for  Position  It  I'rges  " 

4''  Ficerpts  from  the  l.»67  .mnual  report  of  (ieneral  .VIotors  Corp.  (omitted: 
citeei  to  exhibit  JtKl,  iii/ra)      .    

l"  I  ertilicate  of  iiicorfwration  of  (Ieneral  Motors  Corp.,  as  amended  through 
.Vlay  .'4,  19t'i»    .      -  . -. 

1^    Bylaws  of  (ieneral  .Victors  Corp  ,  as  amended  through  June  1968     - 

('  VIemorandum  I  y  Mr  Nader,  "(ieneral  Motors  .Acceptant*  Corp.  opera- 
tion"     .  - 

.%  .--enate  ttooT  statement  by  .Senator  O'Mahoney,  "Prevention  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Motor  Vehicles  From  Financing  Sales  of  Their  Products," 
Congressional  Record,  February  2,  1959 _ 

■|  ".Automobile  financing,  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  a  new  car,"  excerpt 
from  Consumer  Reports  1 19i}5)  quoted  in  Macaulay,  Law  aiul  the  Balance 
ee^  Potro- (1966) .-. _ 

■J  VIemorandum  by  .Mr.  .Nader,  "(IMAC — Prudential  Insurance  Co.  Credit 
Life  Insurance  "., _ 
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VIemorandum  ley  VIr.  Nader.  ".-Imkiiij!  up  local  deule-is.  i|Uoiini>  from 
.Vlachulay.  Law  and  the  Halanet  'if  I'meer  (1966) 

Wesley  .Vlarx.  "  Vour  Right  tei  a  Car  liarpam,     The  Nation,  -Vlarcli  9,  1963 

Dpinion  of  the  Siijire-me  I'eiurt  of  the  Cnited  States  in  t'niled  iXatei  v. 
(eifrifraf  .i/otorit  Corp.  ft  u/  .  3S4  I'S    127  'I'eti'ii  ... 

Department  of  Justice  press  r>-lease.  June  2.  I'HKi 

Hon.  Donald  F.  Turner,  .\ssistant  .Mtorney  lieneral.  .\ntitru.st  Division, 
Deiiartnient  of  Justice.  "  .Vdvertlsing  ami  Competitiem.  "  spei-ch  pre- 
pared fejr  delivery  June  2,  I'Kit'i .     - __    _ 

-Viielrew  liarr.  Cliie-f  .Vdounlaiit.  Se-cunties  and  F;xchance  Commission, 
"N'e-ed  (or  I'roiiuct-l-ine'  KeiHirliiiir,  "  si>ee('li  jiresente'l  .November  13. 
l'>()7.- 

Vlenioranelmii  l.y  -VIr  .Nailei  iniroilnniii;  iiiil  ijuolnig  ill  full  the'  opinion 
elf  the  C  .■~.  Courl  of  .Apix-als.  ,e;h  Circuil.  in  Hewlett-Packard  Vumpany 
It  al.  vl'iiited  Siatri,  .i^fi  ¥.  :i\  UiVi  .      

I'l i-ss  release  eif  1  hi'  Ford  Division.  Feird  .Vlotm  Co.,  September  2m,  1956.    .    - 
"  i'Mces  of  1957  Foul  ( 'ars  .Veiju^te-el  To  liriiiL'  Tlie-ni  Nearer  10  Chevy's." 
Wall  SIree't  Journal.  Dclol'i't  22,  li,'''(i 

Kxcerpts  from  i  lariiiiii'r  ('.  .\li-an».  "  I'lU'iiig  Power  and  the  Public  Inter- 
e'st."  in  Senate  Subcoinmitli-i' on  .\niilrust  ami  .VIonopoly,  .Idminiji/frfey 
Prices:  .1  Contpeudiant  tni  I'ubtic  Policy  »l'»«i3  ,    .. 

Memorandum  by  VIr.  Nader.  "Kvieience  That  uM's  Prolil  Target  Is 
Ki'lated  to  Le'SS  Than  IhO  Days'  PieieliicUon" 

Deinaldsoii  liiowi;,  vii'e  presnienl ,  lieneral  Motors  Corp.,  "Pllcing  i'olicy 
HI  Relation  lo  Fiii.nuMal  ( 'oniiol— 'Tuning  I'P  (ieneral  .VIotors',"  the 
lisl  ihree  of  four  aitieies  in  Maiinaenieril  and  Administratmn: 

A,  Aitule  Il-Fel.niarv  l'r24 . 

H    Article  III— -Vlarch  i,i24..„ 

I      .Vitiile  1\  —  .Vpri!  I'i24    .    

Letter  dateil  Januarj  2.i,  ^^'i^,  from  Senator  Hart  to  Ralpii   Nader.    . 

Vlenioiaiieinni  b\  Mi  N;:eU'r  iiiii  iMlucini;  I'viei  i'l  lieiin  JoM'pli  H.im.  J/irfirs- 
tndl  OrguiiK'itV'n     I'l.i'o,  on  eiilr.v  barriers  in  auloiliobllc  industry. 

1  lepartment  of  Justice-.  ".VIerger  i  iiiidelines,"  IstSH: 

\    Iiitroeluctorv  coniinent  n\  Mr.  .Nader -.     _ 

li     Iiep.ntinenl  of  lii<ni''- ;ires«  lelc  ise  innouncing  puidpliiies,  .May  30, 

1  iris 
I '     T('\t  eif  t  hi-  enieleline^ 

ii-'leial  Tiiiete  i 'o:ni;iission.  "  Resolution  Dnectlngan  Investigation  of 
\''luisiIions  and  .MevL'ers.'    July  2,  rnlK  ... 

Fi'iei  il  Tiaeie  (-'oiii mission  press  release.  July  'i,  pttiS,  "Fedei.il  Tiade 
I  eiinieiission  .Viiiiounces  In-depth  Investigation  of  Conglomerate  Merger 
Movement".-   .  -- 

F-xcerpi  from  Senate  Subcominillee  on  .Vntitnist  and  .VIonopoly.  .lefminix- 
!frn1  Price':  Auloiii'itjilrs  I'Llxi.  with  introeiiiotory  comment  by  Mr. 
Nailer 

".Vnlilrust  Bombshell  .V  pioposeel  suit  aimed  .it  breaking  up  <i.VI  poses 
perils  for  LBJ  "  , omitted  because  incluele(i  elsewhere  as  a  part  of  exhibit 
3il.  siiprai  -       .  -    -  -       - 

Jejhii  Es[iosito.  "Former  Professor  Tackles  .Antitrust,"  Harvard'Law 
Record.  Decpmher  >«.  P.l'il)-  .    -. 

Uicliaid  S.  -VIorse.  'X  Suggpstivi  Program  for  Oovernment  aiiii  Industry 
ill  Solving  the  -Vutomotive  Emissions  i'loblem,  "  speech  presented 
January  s,  19('iS.     .       .  .       . 

FAciTpls  from  New  '^'ork  Department  of  VIoior  Vehicles,  "Feasibility 
stmly.  New  York  State  Safety  Car  Program— Final  Report."  by 
Hepiihlic  .Vviilioii   Division.  Fiiirchild  Hiller 

•  '•iinmilti-e  cxliiliit: 

.Senate  floor  sIitHinent  by  .Senator  Nelson.  ".Viitomaker's  Cost  Data  Re- 
veal High  Markups,"  Congiessional  P.econi.  .Scptemlier '25,  l:<6S 

Hiilpli  .Nadi-r's  i-xhibit: 

Deve-leipiiieiit  cost  of  jii  cMliK'tieiii  -  I'ren  if  of  ending  iiiveiitor.v.  1''66  model 
Ford.  Jiih  '21,  rttiii.  IF^xliitit  I'lite-d  and  aniiotate-il  I'V  professional  stalT 
of  the  coinnntli'i-  in  cousultation  with  Mr  .Nader  Tlii'^  ixhiint  was  uNo 
exhiliit  1  to  Senatni  Nelson's  floor  .statement  of  Septeml>er  '25,  lOedi,  ex- 
hibit 7.'i.  .supra.] 

I  'nniiiiittee  evhiliils: 

Fiivd  Division,  Ford  VIoior  ''o  .  I'.'Ciii  Ford  pa.ssenger  car  prices  '  Kx(a>rpts 
from  FVird'-  priei-  list  to  its  ilealers  in  the  summer  of  I'-tiiO,  This  exhibit 
was  exhibit  2  tn  .Senator  .Nelson's  floor  statement  of  .September  25,  l',(6S, 
e'Xliil'it  T.'i,  sllpia  I  -  . ---    . . 

Manufacturer's  markups  on  I'trtti  Ford  Oaliixie  .tiKi  four-door  sedan,  and 
selected  options.  iTliis  exhibit  was  exhibit  3  In  Senator  .Nelson's  floor 
staleiiu'iit  of  Septenibi-i   2.'i,  19li^.  e'xhibit  75.  supra:) - - 

K.iliiti  Nadi-r's  cxhiliils: 

Albert  7.  Carr.  "Is  Business  Hliilling  Ethical','"  :iiid"The  KxiKUtive'sCoii- 
scie'iice.  "  e-xc»iiii  (rom  CT  irenc<-  B  P.andall,  "The  Kxeciitive  in  Transi- 
tion," both  from  Hal  v:ird  Business  Review.  Jaiiuary-Fi  I'luary  I'tiS.  , . . 

Uesiilution  liy  the-  Board  of  Suix-rvisors.  County  of  Los  -Vngeles.  on  air 
pollution  problem.  January  ^H.  I'e'iS. .    .       ..-   ... 

"Steaming -Vlong  on  Steam,'    Life-,  .Vlav  ID,  1',jH8..    ..     

Charles  B.  Ciniii.  "Steamer  Dieiniers  Senate  to  Study  Steam  Cars  as  a 
Solution  For  -Vii  I'oliution:  Di'troit  Likes  Status  (juo,"  Wall  Street 
Jeiurnal.  Mav  27.  19iiS     -. 

Iy.tter  ilaled  June  r\  i9i>';.  from  Di  Koberi  I'  .\\tps.  Resources  for  the 
Fuluie,  Inc..  Washington.  DC.  to  Raljili  Nader. . .    

lieneral  .VIotors  Corp  .  Ternstedt  Division  advertisement,  on  (iM  [lOwer 
windows  iomitted.  cited  to  sub.staiitiallv  identical  advertisement  in 
e-xhibit  206) ...      

Department  of  Transportation.  Federal  Highway  .Vdiniiiistration  press 
release  No.  ItiH.  elated  May  19,  VMSS,  ".Auto  Power  Windows  Evoke 
Warning" .     

Departnieiit  of  <  oiniiierce.  OlTie'c  eif  t!ie  .Secretarv  piess  rele.vse  No,  li 
ti7-t)6.  dated  March  in.  1  »i7,  "Dr    Haddon's  Replv  to  Kaliih  Nader"    . 

Vle'inoranduni  by  .VIr  Nader,  "Innovalion  in  F'.ni  illation,"  inlroeiucing  and 
present  inc  excerpt  from  testiinonv  of  Dr  John  -VI  Blair,  chief  economist, 
Senaie  Subcommittee  on  .Vntitrusl  iiid  VIniio[xily,  in  hearings  liefore 
that  Subcommittee  on  F^cononiic  Coiicenlration  ipt    3.  1''65). 

F'xcerpt  from  C.s,  De'partrnent  of  (  onimerce.  TfchnnlrtQii  Innn'oiioii:  Iir 
Kmirdninrnt  and  Maimoiment  il't»"i7). 

-V.s.siX'iated  Press  wire  retort.  "Minicar."  Novemlx'r  "2''    hei7 

Ralph  .Nailer.  "The  Kncineer's  Professinna!  Role'  Tniversiiies,  i  "oriior.i- 
Iions.   and    Profe.s,sional   Societies,"    F^ngineenng    EduCilioii.    ii-l'ruarv 

rt67 

Isidore  Silver,  "The  Corporate  (.imhudsinan,"  Harvard  Husmess  Revu'w, 

.Vlay-Jime  1967.  .         ..    .       . 

Walter  Pincus,  ".Advertising  .Agency  Requests    (iuides  .Vsked  on  Political 

(iifls."  Washington  Post.  Vlay  11.  196S 
Walter  Pincus,  "  'Chrvsler  Executives'  (^ hecks  Cro.ss  Part\  Lines   Political 

C.ifts  Revealed,"  Washington  Post,  .Vlay  18,  19fiS. 
.VIemorandum  by  Mr.  .Nader,  "Some  Shareholder  t^uestions  for   i  Ieneral 

Motors" -         - 

L.  L.  L.  (iolden.  "Public  Relations:  Full  Dl.sclasi're,'    Saturda\   Revi-w. 

October  12.  1963.  with  introductory  comment  tiy  .Vir   Nade'r  
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Ralpb  NajT  s  exhibits-    Continued 

No 

Wi.  Eir»rpt  from  the  tiwtlmony  ol  Hon  William  Fl.  Orrlck,  Jr.  Anlatant 
\ttomey  iiener»l.  Antitrust  I'lvtolon,  l>epartment  of  Justice,  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Sonnte  •^ii><nmniltlee  'jri  Antitrust  ami  Monopoly  on 
Economic  t'oncentraiion    nt    -'.  r*4) 

97.  Remarks  of  Senator  I'hillp  A  Hart  to  Antitrust  Section,  Americmn  Bar 
Association.  Wa«hln»ton.  April  4.  1168 

*.  Pre*  release  on  and  teit  of  inilr"as  !>y  Senator  Philip  .\ .  Hart  to  Michigan 
Oasollne  Dealem  Association.  May  14,  I'JHH  .      .    _. 

98  PrwB  release  trnni  the  ottic*  of  Senator  Philip  .V  Hart  on  consumer's 
interest  in  antitrust  enforcement,  July  1,  1988     .    

100.  John  K    A    Taylor,   ■Is  the  Corporntlon  .\lx>ve  the  Law?"  Harvard  Busl- 

nea.s  Revipw,  M'U'ch  1'<<VS  

101.  Eicenit  from  Peter  I)ruc|[«'r.  "The  Worl.l  of  Alfred  P    Sloan,"  Fortune. 

July  r«l    review  of  Sloan  1  \/jt  »ari  14  iM /;cn<"ii  .Wo«ofi) 

102.  Anthony  Lewis.      IS   .\ide  Suigwtu  irVf  'iivn  IP  fnlt— Barnes  nflers. 

Without  .A,ny  .\dTocacv.  a  Step  To  Ease  L  ridue  r, mcen t ration,  '  Sfvi 
York  Times.  .March  ■>.  l<«»  ... 

103.  Excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  lieorge  Romney.  president  of  .\mer1can 

Motors  f'orp..  before  the  Senate  Sulicommittee  on  Antitruiit  'Uid  Mon- 
opoly, on  the  need  to  limit  the  ma.timam  size  of  large  corporations,  at 
hearings  on  .Vdmlnistered  Prices    Part  rt.  Automobiles  :  IwW) 

104.  "Justice  .\«encv  Sa\5  Suit  To  Hreak  VpDMWont  He  Filed  Soon;  Depart- 

ment Conflrms  Propoe«'.l  Litigation  Has  Boen  Prepared:  While  House 
Disclaims  Role,  Wall  Street  Journal,  November  1.  1'1«T  Tent  of  article 
omlttwl  here  because  included.  In  full,  as  a  part  ol  eihlbit  30.  supra  J   . 

liJS.  Charle.s  \  Stabler.  "The  ronglon.erates— Even  Accountmis  Flml  Some 
Financial  Ri>fiorM  of  I'ombines  HafBng— LTV  <ilvM  Four  Pcr-Share 
Set  Figures.  SET  Pushes  (or  r>etalle'1  IlLsclosures—  Iliddeu  Value  In 
.\.luisitions.     W  ill  Str»et,  Journal.  .Vugust  5,  I'»W( 

106.  "Were  'liolden  F:«-ce  Earnings  Per  Share  $3  14  or  »1.!>9?  Well  •  •  '," 
Will  Street  Joarn.Hl.  .\ugi«t  5,  I'.ifiS 

107  Statement  of  Hon   Manuel  F   ("ohen.  Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 

CoraniLssioii.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, on  prfxluctllne  financial  disclosure  by  conglomerate  corporations. 
Septemtier  a),  !'•«« 

108  .V  l.fti^  by  Chairman  fohen  of  the  SEC  before  the  Financial  .Vualysls 

Fedwatlon.  New  York.  M:»y  2*.  1"W« 

Ml.  I  >i.scl.i8ure  of  Profit  Soun-es  hy  Products  I'rged  hy  SEC  for  Registration 
Forms."  Wall  Street  Journal.  September  5,  1968 

Ci.mmlttee  exhibits  : 

U)  F  htorial.  '  >n  Warranty  Problem  *  •  *  Why  Secret  Meetings  by  FTC- 
Milkers'"  '  .Vutoir.otive  News.  July  15,  V»» 

R.alph  N*Vr  3  i-tnibit* 

HI.  Ffd-ral  Tmde  Conmn.ssion  letter  ami  itati  report  no  automobile  advert  is 
ing  on  "siieed     »nd     [M)Wer  '  themes 

A.  Letter  dateil  .\pril  14,  l'*7.  from  Hon.  Joseph  W.  .Shea.  Secretiu-y. 

Federal  Tra-le  Commission,  to  each  automobile  manuXocturer 

B.  StatT  reiM.rt  date.l  Novt-mber  15.   !')««.  by  Chalmers  B    Yarley. 

director.  Bureau  of  Industry  liuidaiice,  andCharles.\  Sweeney, 
director.  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices,  to  the  Commi.'ision 
UJ    Letter  dated  September  1«.  \'«V.  from  Hon    Warren  *J    Mai'nuson.  chair- 
man. Senate  Commerce  Committee,  to  Hon    Paul  Rand  Duon,  Chair- 
man. Federal  Trade  Commission,  regariing  automobile  warranties 

113.  Letter  dated  Septemt.vr  .'5,  l',<68,  from  Chairman  Dixon  of  the  JTC  to 

Chau-man  Magnuson  of  the  Senaf  Commerce  Committee ... 

Enclosure    Separate  statement  of  r'ommis.sioner  Elman.. 

Enclosur>»    Separate  statement  of  Commissioner  MacIntjTe's  position 
rfgarding  the  Commission's  letter  to  Senator  .Mugnuson  m  response 

to  his  letter  of  September  18.  1968   .  

114  Ft><leral  T'ade  Commission  press  release  dated  November  l»,  1*)68,  releas- 
uii;  suniroary  and  text  of  staff  report  on  .Automobile  warraulies,  and  an- 
iiounciii)?  public  hearings  to  t>egin  JanUiiry  't.  Ij6y.  

115.  Federal  Tra<le  ComniLsiion,  "  Notice  of  I'ublic  Uearlng  on  .Automobile 

Warrant  es,"  relea-sed  November  18.  I"** 

116.  Edward    Daniels,    claim    manager,    Detroit  Automobile  Intor-Insurance 

Eichang.-.  '  Design  versus  Kepau-. "  paper  presented  Octot)er  2.  1968.  to 
.\niericai    Society  of  Body  Engineers 

117  Tom  Kleeue  ■Car  Designers  .Vre  Blanie<l  lor  High  Cost  of  Repairs," 
Detroit  Fre»  f*res». '>clot>er  J,  l'.«i» . 

US.  Bob  Irvm,  "  Hidden  Wipers  Uit  as  Auto  Hazard,"  Detroit  News,  uctober 

z,    r.^68 .  --.. ....  a«*^««** 

119.  "Warning;  Oremllnsat  Work,"  Consumer  Reports,  April  1866 , 

120.  '■  .\  Look  Behind  the  Slogans,"  CorLsumer  Reports,  January  UM7 

l.'l    ■■  liefeitivi-  Slog.iii.s.     (  oiisuraer  Reports,  February  1967     

122.  ■•  R«a.iy-t<^Ruii''",  CoiKumer  Reports,  March  1M7 . 

1J3.  "What  W.'ut  Wrong  With  This  Vlouth's  Teat  Cars,"  Consumer  Reports, 

M.iy  1'»>T    .           . 
124.    '.Vlore  .VvM-mbiy-Llii"  liri-mllns. "  Consumer  Reiwrts.  June  r.l67 

125  ".More  .\jvieiiilily-Line  uremlins.     Coilsuiiht  Repoits,  July  l'*7 

126  'Defects.  Defekte.L'iJetti,  Defaulj,  Taii.sho,     i.  oii.'<unier  Report,*,   .\ugu$t 

1967  

127  ••  Defects  A  Sjdder  Storv  This  Year,"  Consumer  kc|)«rts.  J.inuary  l'J6» 
128.  "  Defects  Another  Bumper  Crop,"  Constuner  Reports.  February  l'i6» 
129    ".\uti«  t9«»-  Still  Not  (iood  Enough,"  Consumer  RetKirts,  .April  I'KiS. . 

130.  "Defects  The  .Art  of  Partial  Assembly,  "  Consumer  Reports.  May  1968.. 

131.  "Fre<|Ueiicv-of- Repair  Records   l-*'2  to  1907  MotJels,"  Consumer  HeporU, 

.April  l'«*         ..  

132.  "Defects.'   Coiuumer  Reports.  June  lfl«8     

133.  "Defects  and  Delicietictes:  M»iiy  BuUt  In,"  Consumer  Reports.  .August 

134    "Defects  in  Design  j:   :   \    •■    "-Iv,"  Consumer  Reports,  September  1968. 
13,"^    "Design  n'ld  .Assem  -.  '  Consunm   Kewirts,  Octolwr  I'fW  

136  Dan   Cordti.   "L  .u-    I  .       '  >w    .Auto    Firm.y   Figure  Their   Lusts  to 

Reckon  the  Price  Deain.o  I'ay— Industry  s  .Accounllng  Wa\s  Shed 
Light  on  Why  Tags  on  New  Cars  Keep  RLsmg  -Focus  on  Profits.  I'ay 
ti.iliii,"  Wall  Street  Jourii.U,  Decemtver  10,  l'i.'i7 

137  PreAs  releat*  of  th--    CAW   dated   SepteiTiNr   21,    fi66,  "K«Uther  assail* 

Kord<  price  increiifes.  urges  Con..-r'-<«  to 'luestlgatc" 
13!«     Press  rrlea.<e  of  the  t    AW    1        ,     •  •.  22,  1966,  ".Vuto  price  lIiCTvaiw 

inflationaty.  Reuther  <^  ■  -    innuiry' 

13».  Press  reli.i.'-e  fron.  the  o:!h.i  .    .       ...     .,  A  j:ren  O    Magnii.oon  lUnl  Walter 

F    Mondale  l:»ted  July  -»1,  I'.*;..  

140    .Senate  Hix-r  ?lireinen'  >•%  Sfiiairir  Monilnle.  "Sofety  lii>prov«mcuts  and 


l-e'ih  I'lic.i.jl.LlL-  (.1  ;n  ?,  ■  I  "'ii.. 
^■.^!  !•    ■      I..t!.r     l.i'..!    \l  . 
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Exhibit  I.elter  dale<l  June  28.  1967,  from  F  i.  .Secrest,  Kord  Motor 
Co  ,  to  .senators  Magnuson  anil  .Mondale .mq 

Exhibit     lyetter  dated  June  s,  \^7.  from  James  .M.   Roche,  Cieneral 
_  .VIolor>  I  orp  ,  to  .Seiintors  .MagiiiiMHi  and  Moiidale  ...  ...         ')2 

Exhibit  l.*ller  dated  July  js.  1*7.  from  Senator".  .Mondale  and 
.Magimson  t..  Hon  .Aitliur  .M  li.i-vs,  i  i.iiiiiiLs.'-Kiiier,  Bureau  of  Lal)or 
Statistics  ..       V3 

Exhibit.  Arlliur  .M  Ross,  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
"Statemeni  on  Aiilcimobile  Price  Indexes.  "  .September  22,  Iy6«i sij 

Exhibit  C  S  Department  of  Lrtlxir.  Bureau  of  Lalmr  Stiitlstlcs, 
"BLji  Procedures  for  K>lliij.itlng  the  Market  Value  of  u,  i^uality 
Change  m  .New  .Automobiles'         .  ,S|7 

Exhibit  liuroau  of  Labor  StutL'itlcs,  ".Mhlor  Changes  in  (Quality  of 
Dlllerent  .Makes  of  Aiiloiaoblles  <\insiilered  bv  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatLstics,  1959  to  l9rt«  .Models". ig 

Exhibit  Charles  R  Plumb,  "Chr>-sler  To  Skip  .Some  Safety  Items 
on  Early  1968's— Eiiiected  lo  Oam  Priw  A>lvaiitage  Until  January 
1  Deadline,"  Aulomolive  .News.  July  17,  1  ■ti7       '.       ,',22 

Exhibit  "Some  l>evice.'i  Required  on  Jiiiiiiiiry  Cars  Wont  Be  on 
Eiirller  .Models-  I.ale  Safetj  Dc^idliiie  i  onfu.ses  Pricing  of  19«n 
Auios,  F^xtent  ^f  Kx|K>cted  Rise  Is  Debated  "  (Newspaiier  article- 
source  and  date  not  indicated). 523 

141.  "G.M  News    LegLslative  Statement,"   Ueneral  Motors  Corp.  report  (to 

stockholders]  for  flrnt  quart4-r  1968. ,',;;4 

142.  Exi'erpts   from    hearings   liefore   a  sul'Cninmiltee   of  tlie   Coniniiltee  on 

F'diicatlon  .ind  Labor,  C  S  Senate,  on  violations  of  free  -[let^ch  and 
rights  of  lal«>r.  part  45,  supplementary  exhibits,  "The  Sjiecial  Confer- 
ence Corniiutti-e,  '  76th  Congress,  tirst  session  (1939),  and  introductory 
comment  by  Mr  Nader.  .  .         '.      .',25 

143.  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statistics,  "Proposed   Revi.=ed  Ciuldellnes  for  .Adjust- 

ment of  New  .Vutornobile  Prices  for  Changes  in  yualitv  of  Product.  " 

dated  July  19.  1968 .  .S28 

144    Norman  C    Miller.  "Car-Price  Charade— In  Marking  Cp  Tags.  It  Doesn't 

Pay  To  He  Straightlorwaid,"  Wall  Street  Jouri.al,  Ortober  '<.  I''ti5  ...    .       .i,")! 

145.  "Chryslers  l'<t«  .Model    Retail   Prices  Probably  Will   RLse  bv  at   Least 

$125, ■■  Wall  street  Journal,  August  31,  1!«7 'j33 

146.  "Chrysler.  liM  CnitsQuiellv  Ral.-^l  Prices  on  Trucks  La,st  January  2— 

CMC  Truck  and  Coach  lloostetl  Light  Vehicles?!"  Dmlee  Iti(Te:i.-ed  All 
Ser'es  an  .A  vemge  of  1114.  '  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jiii;iiar\   Is.  1■»V^  .'J3 

147    "ii.\l,  .After  17  percent    RLse  in  Profits,  \otes  a  Spwial  Dividend  of  25 

cents,  '  New  '^  ork  Times,  Mav  7,  I'.trtS .'>34 

148.  "( ;.M  Says  It  Is  Raising  l'.i«9  Model  Prices  by  IB  percent:  Move  May  Force 

Ctirvsler  To  Reduce  2.9  Percent  Iiicrea.se."  W:ill  Street  Journal,  Sep- 
teml'er  24,  196s .  . . '.34 

149.  "Detroit  Ldielv  To  Delay  Part  of  Price  Rise  on  19W  .Autos  Ctitil  Head- 

rests .Are  Re<iuired,"  Wall  Stret-I  Journal.  .Seplcniler  IB,  I't^  638 

150.  Letter  dated  September  (1,  l'.»J<,  from  Hon    W  ;UTen  '1.  M:iiiui^oii.  (hair- 

man.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  lo  Hon.  -Anliur  .M.  Ukun,  Chair- 
man, Council  of  Economic  .Advisers...       . !AQ 

131  Letter  date>l  September  11,  U«8,  from  Chairman  Okun  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  .Advisers  to  Chairman  Magnu5ioii  of  the  .Senate  Commerce 
Committee  '^i 

1,12.  Letter  dated  January  10,  1968,  from  Ralph  Nader  to  Hon.  1  iardncr  .Ackley, 

I  hairman.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers ."42 

153.  Letter  daicl  August  12,  1968,  from  Ralph  -Nader  to  Hon.  Arthur  M.  Okun, 

Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers C44 

154.  Memorandum  bv  Mr.  Nader,  "Oeneral  .Motors  Corp.:  Outside  Director- 

ships"     !)4fl 

1,55  "Management  — lustice  limits  interlocking  tioards— Justice  Department 
extends  prohibitive  law  to  include  I'a.ses  where  comjiet  it  ion  is  not  all  that 
clear  Sixteen  conipanles  cited  agree  to  break  up  interlocking  director- 
ships. "  Business  WeeJt.  July  li,  1968  .MS 

156.  Department  of  Justice  press  release  daleil  June  27,  liiiW,  announcing  elimi- 
nation of  iiiterlocjiiiig  directoniles  involving  16  companies  .  .  .'.50 
157  .Memorandum  by  Mr.  .Nader,  "<ieHeml  Motors  Corp  Bylaw  .Allowing 
Interlocking  Dealings  Between  tjeneral  Motors  and  Other  Corporntioua 
and  Between  Cieneral  Motors  and  Its  Directors,  Officers  or  Stock- 
holders"     .  .^51 

158.  Memorandum  bv  Mr.  Nader,  "Oeneral  Motors  Corp.:  Interlocks  With 

Banks'     .1,11 

159.  Drew  Pearson,   "Big  3  Boycott  Bidding  on  U.S.  Cars,"  Washington  Post, 

February  IB,  l'i«8 .155 

160.  Jerrv  Bums,    "Auto  Lobbv  Killing  BART,  Alloto  Says,"  San  Francisco 

Chronicle,  June '28,  1968 557 

IBl.  Walter  Rugaber,  ".Auto  Executives  Criticiie  Transit— Voice  Concern 
Over  Efforts  To  Downgrade  Role  of  Car,  '  New  York  Times,  November 
20.  PW .157 

162.  Ronald  A    Buel,    'In  Transit  With  the  Road  Lobbyists,'  WaU  Street 

Journal,  June '27.  1968 .158 

163.  Ronald  O.  Shafer.  "Freeways  and  Cities — Efforts  Grow  To  F'ase  Disnip- 

tion  From  Roads  Through  Urban  .Areas— Federal  Otlicials  Are  Prodding 
Baltimore.  New  (Orleans  To  Revise  Planned  Routes— Merging  With 
Raiial  Lssuf,  ■  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27,  I'lfiR 560 

164.  ".A  six-cial  report  on  new  systems  ol  trans|>ortatlon:  There  are  better  w  ays 

to  get  ;uound,  '  Wasbingion  Report  of  the  UAW  Community  Action 
PrfKtranis  Department,  .August  I'',  1968 .163 

165.  Jack  Elsen,  ''Express  Buses  Will  Speed  Domestic  Workers,"  Washington 

Post,  Julv  4,  \'t« 564 

166.  Won.  Drville  1.   Freeman.  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  ".A  second  reason  why 

we  still  have  liungiT  existing  alongslile  of  plenty  is  lack  ol  transporta- 
tion. '  excerpt  from  an  address  delivered  Itefore  Lutheran  Women,  Chi- 
cago. August  13,  I'.>6S... 565 

167    Letter  <laled  February  12. 1068,  from  "A  steel  user  in  Michigan"  to  Ralph 

Nader 'Bi 

Enclosure:  Letter  dated  (tctober  3,  P'fi7.  from  Barran>l  S.  Fazan, 
.AmeriCHii  Motor  Lines.  Inc  .  Deirnlt,  to  the  nomroissionei-s,  .Michigan 
Public  Service  Coinmission,  protesting  di'=crimiimlory  motor  freight 
mte»  for  steel  favoring  <ieiieml  .Motors  and  Ford.  ..      .''AS 

Enclosure  Circular  .o|ien)  letter  to  the  public  dated  January  30,  lyOi, 
from  Barrniid  S.  Patau.  .American  .Motor  Lines,  Inc  ,  Detroit,  en- 
closing i!opx  o(  excerpt*  from  .Micliigaii  Public  .Service  Coiiiinlssion's 

Notice  of  lie.u^ing  on  .'.mern  HI  Motor  Lines'  ttimplamt W 

168.  "liM  Set  to  Killer  Small-Car  Derby  a»  Rival  ol  Ford,  AMC,  and  Fost- 
:SelUng  Imports,  "  Wall  .■street  Journal,  rH>pleniL>er  11,  1968,  with  iiilio- 

ductory  coiiuiient  by  Mr.  Nader 571 

109.  "liM  .\gree»  to  Repay  Nenrlv  .All  stip  .Million  Claimed  by  Uncle  Sam— 
Payment  is  $14.'i62  t.oss  Than  U.S.  (lalmed  in  Plane  Pricing  (.a.si';  ti,\I 
.Says  It  .Start«-<1  Proiiosal"  and  rilati"*!  articli-,  "'iM  Comments,"  lioth 
from  Wall  Street  Journni,  January  1,  1959  .177 
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170.  Excerpts  from  "Reivirt  to  the  longress  of  the  United  States— Review  of 

Department  ol  the  .Vir  Force  Contract  .AF  33i03»)-18.'i03  With  ilcneral 
.Motors  Ciirp.,  Huick-Dldsiuobile-Ponllac  .Assembly  Division,  Kim.siis 
I'ltv,  K.iiis.,  by  the  Comptroller  lieiieral  of  llie  United  States,"  dated 
July  1,'.  V.in:         .    .  - 

171.  lieorg-   I.ardii.r,  Jr.,   " Kei>resciitative   Kyros  Accuses  .Army  of  -Aiding 

li.M."  W;tSliiugloii  Post,  .April  15.  1968      ... 

17.'.  Kxcerpts  (roiu  rei>orl  ol  the  Siiecial  .M-16  Rifle  Subcommittee  of  the  Pre- 
paridii'SS  liiy««tigatiug  Siibcomniittee,  Committee  on  .Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Sen.ite.  on  "Additional  Prtwureraent  of  M-16  Rifles," '.lOtli  Congress, 
sivoiid  s.-ssion  iconrinitti'e  print,  September  4,  1!I68) . 

173.  Peter  .Milliones,  "Riders  m  Two  Foreign  tabs  Here  Describe  Vehicles 

.ts  'T.rritic  ,  ■  New  York  Times,  July  21,  I'.iOH,  with  introductory  cora- 
iiient,  by  .Mr,  .Nader - 

lieiicral  Motors  Corporation's  exhibits: 

174.  Chart;  Distribution  ol  US.  new  cur  production,  1921 - 

17.'>.  Chart.  liM.    K^ird  and  Chrysler- Percent  of  U.S.  passenger  car  factory 

sales,  I'll'Ml...    .      ....    - - 

I7ii.  (hart:  <i.\l  new  passenger  cir  factory  sales— United  States.  l',J09-68 

177.  C  hart:  Iruiu.-try  new  car  retail  sales  the  United  States  and  ratio  of  used 

to  now  car  sales,  1957-B7.  .  

|7^.  Cli.trt:  New  c;ir  buyer  loyalty,  selected  makes,  1964  and  l'.)65 

179.  I  "hart:  Percent  of  industry  new  car  registrations  accounted  for  by  selected 

product  groups,  19.1H-BH 

180.  Chart  Com(ietitive  [xjsitlonol  U.S.  passenger  car  manufacturers,  1946-68. 
ISl.  Ch.irt     Range  ol  competitive  jiosilioiis  of  manufacturers  in  the  U.S.  new 

car  m.irkft  bv  States,  19t<7 -.. 

182.  Chart:  Coii.|>otitioii  Within  selected  new  car  product  groups— Percent  of 

industry  registrations  by  e»mpany,  19B7 

1S3.  Chart:   Bu;ck   new   car  registrutioivs  as  jwrcent  of  total   United  Slates, 

1>.*46-B8 - - 

1!)4.  t  h,irt:  1  'b7  [nissengcr  car  unit  volumes  by  purchase  price  IntervaLs 

1^5.  Chart:  Summary  of  r'69  model  list  price  changes— 1969  versus  1968  models. 
186.  Chart:  Change  m  General  .Motors  list  prices  for  selected  four-door  models— 

1 '  'tt'.i  V  e  rs  us  1 968 - 

1S7.  I  liart:  Wholesale  price  index,  1959-68 

188.  Chart:  W;iges    all  manufacturing  concerns) , cost  of  living  and  car  prices. 

19.V»-4.h        -  -  - - 

Is9.  (."hart;  .New  lower  price  makes  offered  by  U.S.  manufacturers— By  model 

years,  I'.H'itM* - - 

IA>.  Chart :  Percentage  of  iiidu.stry  registrations  accounted  for  by  new  domestic 

lower  price  makes,  r.tfiO-hS    .    .      

191.  Chart:  .Mark.ting  and  sales  incentive  programs  conducted  by  Chevrolet, 

F'ord.  ;.nd  PUraouth,  1968  model  year 

192.  ('h;irt:  Nuraiier  of  industrywide  marketing  au'l  .sales  incentive  programs 

111  effect  duiing  I'licli  month  of  the  1968  model  year 

193.  I  liarf  Months  of  iiuxjme  ic'iuired  to  purchase  a  new  car,  1959-67 

194.  Chart:   Peisonal  consumption  expenditures  for  new  cars  as  percent  of 

disposable  income  versus  new  car  registrations,  1959-67 -- 

1.-I.1.  (."hail:  Percent  change  in  new  car  prices  and  selected  consumer  goods  and 

services,  August  1968  from  19h7-.19  base  period     -.--. 

196.  Ch:irt:    U.S.   pissenger  car   manufacturers'   percent  return  on  capital, 

19.15-(.7 - -- -- 

1^7.  <  h:iri:  Prolit  lanking  of  U.S.  auto  manufacturers— Based  on  Fortunes 

,'i(AI  1  arirest  industrials,  1 9.56-07 - -  - 

I9S    Ch.irt:  Business  classifications  xvhere  one-quarter  of  all  firms  had  profit 

rates  exceeding  that  of  Oeneral  Motors,  1966 .-- 

199.  ( "hart;  Percent  of  total  new  car  registrations  accounted  for  by  three  largest 

C  S,  manuf.icturers- Includes  imports,  192"2-68 - 

'.■'»!    ileneral  .Motors  Corp.  annual  report,  1967 - 

-■"1    Press  release  of  (ieneral  Motors  Corp.,  Septerat)er '23. 1968 -.- 

292    Statement  i.f  Edward  N.  Cole,  executive  vice  president,  oi)erations  staff, 

tieneral  .Motors  Corp  .  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 

i|uencv.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  April  '20,  1967 

203  Pamphlet  of  (ieneral  Motors  on  efforts  to  reduce  auto  thefts - 

204  (ieneral  Motors  Corp  notice  of  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be  held 

May  24,  19t')8,  and  attached  proxy  statement 

205  iJeiuTal  .Motors  .Acceptance  Corp.  statement  on  consumer  credit  insur- 

ance, bv  I  iscar  .A.  Luiidin,  president,  OMAC,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monoiwly.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate, 
December  IS,  1967... - 

206  I  MTieral  Motors  Corp.  report  for  second  quarter  1968 

207.  Statement  of  Lawrence  R.  llafstad,  vice  president,  research  lal)oratonos. 

(ieiuial  .Motors  Corp  .  at  joint  hearing  before  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, U.S.  .Senate,  May  27,  1968 
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Mpn.orandum  by  -Mr.  Nader.  "Aiidilional  .Memorandum  on  (IM's  .Alleged 

Hes(>ou.-^e  to  Suiiconinuilee  Inquiries" .. 

HoluMl  W   Irvm,  "(ieneral  .Motors  Plans  .New  Identity  C^umiRiign,"  Wajih- 

irikiton  Post,  .Inne  14,  VMS .    . 

A.  Tini  .\lpl7,"(i.\I  To  Change  Signs  of  Dealers  To  Stress  Name  of  CoriMira- 

tioii— Son;e  .See  li)-Veai ,  ^27,'l  Million  Plan  as  Kvidencing  a  .•switch  lo 

I'eiitralu.eii  -\I.inaj;enieni.  "  Wall  -Street  Journal,  June  12,  l'.«'*>      . 

Charles  B.  C;.!!:].,  ".Scllini:  With  SiKH'ii-Auto  Industry  Renews  Stress  on 

•Mot  Cars"  To  U  in  Youthful  Fans -Safety  Critics  .Are  .App.illi'd  by  .Ads 

That  Depict  i  <09's  ivs  '.Mean'  R.acm^'  .\I.iehines-Miist  Meeting  Comiieti- 

tion',"  Wall  .--treet  Jounial,  (  ictober  :il,  li)68 

"Jury  Sa.\s  .Vnt  ■  Design  Is  Factor  In  Accident  Ca.sos,"  National  Oli- 

server,  !;«.»  .month  and  dav  nnl  .^tipiiliedi 

"Suit  .Ask^?'12  Uilhon  From  UM."  iWilmington,  Del.)  Evening  Journal. 

.AUL'USt  h,  I'^tOS. .    - - 

Excerpt  from  "The  Periscoiie"  column,  "Wheeling  the  Delegates  .Around."" 

.Newsweek,  .Vii^'USt  .',  r.tOS.    .      .. 

Kenneth  ('.  FieM,  "The  .Auto  Companies  Scramble  To  Keep  Up  With 

Tastes  in  C. .lor -As  I/onir-F.ivored  White  Slips.  Beit-e.  Blue  Surge  to 

Fore:  Stvlists  Follow  lll^.•ll  Fashion,""  Wall  Street  .lounial,  July  -2,  l',iii8., 

"(i-\I  Transfers  Six  Plants  From  Clievy  Unit:  Move  Could  ImiHMie  -Any 

Bid  to  Split  Firm,"  Wall  Street  ,Iniirnal,  .November  5,  19i"i8 

"C.iinims  pajHT  s,i>s  C.M  drafted  stiike-aid  p;tct  for  auto  lirms,"  Wiisliing- 

ton  Post.  i:"'.H  1  month  and  dav  not  supliliedl 

F:xceriit  from  Wall.T  Rputher's  statement  l.efoie  Hie  House  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  F'oreipn  ( "ommerce,  .May  1960.    

Press  rel.';i,s,.  of  I  he  .National  Federati.m  (jf  Indeiwiident  Business.  Inc. 
dated  .Inly  22.  1!»'»h.  with  ap]ieniied  t:i>.le  of  members'  i.ercenl..gesupix)rt 

for  and  opiKisiIiim  to  b'Kislation  to  curb  conglomeiale  mergers 

Correspondeiioe   Setween   (ieneral   .Motoi-s  Corp.  and   E-  I.  du  Pont  de 

-Nemours  A.-  (."o.  regarding  safety  irlass,  iy29-;J2 ..   

Letter  dated  .\ugust  0.  1929,  Irom  Lan;mot  du  Pont,  president,  Du 

l'o:it,  to  .Alfn-d  I',  Sloan,  (irrsident,  (ieneral  .Motors 

Letter  dated  -August  7.  19'29.  from  .Alfred  I'.  Sloan  to  Lummot  du  Pont. 
Letter  dated  .Vugusl  7, 1929.  from  .Alfred  P.  Sloan  to  William  .V.  Fisher. 

president.  F'lsher  liodv  ( 'orp     - 

Letter  dated  .August  9.  1929.  from  Lammot  du   Pont  to  .Alfred   P. 

Letter  ilated  August  13.  1929.  from  .Alfred  P.  Sloan  to  Lanimot  du 

Pont ■  - 

Letter  dated  .\.upust  20,  1929,  from  Lammot  du  Pont  to  Alfred  P. 

Sloan..  —   -  - 

Letter  dated  .Vpril  11.  1932,  from  Lammot  du  Pont  to  .Alfred  P.  Sloan- 
Letter  dated  -Aiiril  1.1,  1932.  from  Alfred  P.  Slo:>n  to  Lamm(d  du  Pont. 
Interuttice  memorandum  liated  .Novemt.er  2S,  1932,  from  Alfred  P. 

Slo;ii.  to  Don  ildson  Brown,  (ieneral  .Motors  . 

.Arthur  Selwyn  .Miller,  "Business  .Morality  Some  Unanswered  (and  Per- 
haps ('nariswerablei  (Questions,"  .Annals  of  the  -American  -Academy  of 

Political  .md  .Soei.il  Science,  January  1900 -- 

Ralph  .Nader,  ".A  liibliocruiihv  on  (ieneral  Motors  Corp." 

Letter  ilated  November  11,  P"*.  from  Ralph  .Naiier  lo  Hon.  Edwin  .A. 
Zimmerman.  .Assistant  .Attorney  (ieneral,  .Antitrust  DivLslon,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. — 

Enclosure:  .Memorandum  by  Mr.  Nader.  "The  .Anti-Trust  Laws  and 
the  'Safely  .Vctivilies"  of  the  Automobile  .Manufacturers  -Asso- 
ciation""    -   

I.  Subsequently  submitted  exhibit:   Bob   Irvln,  "The  Auto  Industry- 
Competition  Hecnmes  a -Merger  When  Smog  Speech  Is  Used,"  Detroit 

News.  December  1,  1:168 

Excerpts  from  testimony  on  steam  enBi:ies  by  Dr.  Robert  .Ayres  and  Dr. 
Richard  Morse  at  joint  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  .Air  .and 
Water  Pollution  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate.  May 

Vjm -     --  

Excerpt  from  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  .Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  .-^enatc.  ".Administered  Prices— .Auto- 
mobiles," vlth  Congress,  second  session,  part  III— costs,  demand,  and 

price  i>ol  lev:  ch.  .1 — costs  iP'5H' ..     . 

226.  F^xcerpt  from  testimony  o(  .Allien  Bradley,  executive  vice  president, 
(ieneral  -Motors  ("orp..  at  hearing  before  ihe  Subcommittee  on  .Antitrust 
and -Monopoly,  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv,  U.S.  Senate,  on  ".A  .-^tudy  of 
the   .Antitrust   Laws— Part   7— (ieneral   Motors,"   *4th   Congress,  hrst 

.session  1  Dec.  fi,  1455).- .   .. ..    -.    .  . 

'2'27.  Frankim  M.  Fisher,  Zvi  (^riliches,  and  Carl  Kaysen.  "The  Costs  of  Auto- 
mobile Model  Changes  Since  l'i49,  "  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
()ctoberl962   ..     , - 
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Memorandum  by  .Air.  Nader.  "The  .Automobile  Industry:  A  Case  Study 
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Exhibit  2 

(Prom  Newsweek.  Jan.  27,  1969] 

Autos:   Presh   Air  at  GM 

.As  the  world's  largest  manufacturing  com- 
pany. General  Motors  Corp.  produces  a  truly 
staggering  share  of  Its  wealth.  Prom  1949 
through  1967.  GM  sales  were  $236  billion — 
equal  to  the  gross  national  product  of  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  over  those  same 
nineteen  years.  In  1967,  a  typical  year,  GM 
p.iid  out  $230,000  in  taxes  every  hour  of  every 
day  in  the  year  Ever  hour  of  the  day  It  also 
paid  $730,000  in  wages,  and  $1.1  million  to  Its 
suppliers  for  parts 

Yex.  for  all  that  contribution.  General 
Motors  over  the  years  has  often  seemed  to 
neglect  its  public  Image,  It  has  always  soft- 
pedaled  Us  bigness  for  fear  of  drawing  fresh 
attention  from  the  trust  busters  In  Washing- 
ton It  has  often  seemed  imperiously  Insular; 
few  Detroit  reporters  can  forget  that  when 


President  Kennedy  was  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  the  Russians  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  all  of  Detroit's  leading  automakers 
publicly  and  anthuslastlcally  endorsed  the 
President's  actions  except  GM,  which  offered 
only  a  brusque  "no  comment."  Its  public- 
policy  strategy  has  sometimes  been  Inept,  as 
in  1966  when  it  was  discovered  that  giant  GM 
had  hired  a  private  detective  to  shadow  a 
young  attorney  named  Ralph  Nader,  whose 
documented  charges  of  unsafe  GM  cars  even- 
tually led  to  much  of  todays  auto-safety 
legislation. 

But  In  recent  weeks  and  months.  General 
Motors  has  been  opening  a  wider  window  to 
the  worli,  thanks  primarily  to  James  C. 
Roche,  who  moved  up  from  president  to 
chairman  of  the  board  last  year.  Last  week. 
James  C.  Jones,  Newsweek  bureau  chief  in 
Detroit  and  a  veteran  of  eighteen  years  on 
the  automobile  beat,  visited  Roche  in  his 
leathery  fourteenth -floor  ofHce  in  the  Gen- 


eral Motors  Building  and  the  two  talked 
about  GM's  new  public  posture.  Here  is 
Jones's  report: 

"If  anything  we've  been  too  reserved  in 
the  past,"  Roche  conceded  early  in  our  hour- 
long  interview.  ""We've  operated  a  lot  on  the 
basis  that  if  we  do  the  kind  of  job  we  should 
in  serving  our  customers,  then  by  our  deeds 
we  would  be  known."  Yet,  Jim  Roche — more 
than  any  other  GM  chief  executive  in  my 
experience — knows  that  deeds  are  not 
enough.  "We're  all  living  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent world  now  than  in  the  past."  he  said, 
"and  the  vastly  Improved  communications 
In  the  world  have  given  an  organization  such 
as  ours  a  visibility  that  perhaps  it  didn't  have 
before.  The  public  obviously  has  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  in  GM;  otherwise,  the  press 
wouldn't  spend  the  time  and  space  on  us 
that  it  does.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  we 
had  to.  and  wanted  to.  adjust  the  company's 
system."" 
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Adjusting  tnac  system  has  involved  a  nim- 
t>«r  of  OM's  traditionally  good,  gray  way§  of 
doing  things  For  example  while  some  of 
Rx-he  s  predecesd.  rs  lived  almost  like  monks 
;n  the  OM  Building,  commuting  by  shuffling 
down  the  hallway  from  their  ofBces  to  living 
quarters  on  the  fourteenth  Boor  Roche  Is 
assuming  an  Inrrenslngly  bigger  role  as  a 
public  figure  He  is  an  active  member  of 
New  Detroit.  Inc  and  deals  regul.irlv  with 
black  militants  and  white  estrtbllshment 
leaders  alike  In  an  effort  to  improve  Detroit's 
sorry  race  relations  He  also  heads  the  U  S 
iavings-l>';nd  drive,  a  Job  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  travel,  and  the  Radio  Free  Eu- 
r  pe  fund-rnlslng  campaign  Both  are  chores 
'ha:  previou.s  GM  chief  executives  might  have 
(lucked 

But  It  Is  in  corporate  activities  that  Roche 
has  worked  the  biggest  changes  Instead  of 
shrinking  m  horror  fr.im  .-iny  mention  of  Its 
Astronomical  size  General  Motors  Is  now 
stoutly  defending  f  Last  month.  Roche  ham- 
mered at  that  theme  In  delivering  a  thought- 
ful essav  entitled  The  Key  to  Government- 
Business  Cooperation"  to  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers  Association 

I  iiMuited  to  beef  up  this  presentation  and 
mak«  ^uvr:  strong  points."  he  told  me  last 
week  One  we  live  in  a  big  world  with  big 
g'-vernni'-nt  big  labor  and  big  business  Big- 
ness per  se  is  not  bad  On  the  contrary  It  Is 
constructive  and  it  made  possible  much  of 
our  national  economic  progress  And  two 
bxislness  not  inly  has  a  responsibility,  but  It 
is  anxious  to  work  with  government  when 
It  can  make  a  contribution  I've  been  very 
gratified  bv  '.he  response  to  that  talk   ' 

GM  pulled  'wo  other  surprises  last  fall  The 
first  came  when  two  Senate  subcommittees. 
mvestigatip.g  competition  m  the  avito  indus- 
try, asked  for  Information  from  OM  The 
company  nut  only  submitted  a  remarkablv 
candid  and  well-documented  98-page  report 
on  how  competitive  the  industry  really  is, 
but  It  broke  a  historic  precedent  by  pin- 
pointing some  of  Its  major  costs  i  about 
il  000  for  labor  and  8134  for  tooling  on  an 
iverage  car  >  The  second  surprise  came  when 
OM  released  Its  price  list  on  1969  cars  Nor- 
mally company  press  agents  dump  the 
lengthy  luts  and  accompanying  press  releases 
on  editortil  desks  and  allow  reporters  to  find 
their  own  way  through  the  bewildering 
thicket  of  numbers  However  this  year  Roche, 
president  Edward  Cole  and  a  group  of  other 
GM  executives  called  a  news  conference  of- 
fered A  twelve-page  explanatory  statement  on 
prices  and  then  submitted  to  questioning  on 
the  arm  5  price  structure  As  Roche  reca.led 
proudly  last  week  'For  a  change,  we  tried 
to  .answer  questions  in  advance  of  the  release 
of  prl' es  so  as  to  help  the  reporters  to  have 
the  facts  as  we  s.iw  them  We  g(;t  a  better 
interpretation   than   ever   before  ' 

U  N  OCRST  *  N  01 N  O 

Why  the  change  at  OM — and  whv  wasn't  it 
m.ide  before''  U'lderstandablv  Roche  refuses 
to  blame  an'  of  the  men  who  preceded  him 
at  the  top  But  unlike  the  last  chairman. 
Frederick  Donner  who  was  a  financial  man, 
or  former  president  John  Gordon,  an  enffi- 
neer.  Roche  did  have  public-relations  experi- 
ence while  serving  as  general  sales  manager 
for  Culil.ac  Division  "I've  been  fortunate  in 
that  respect,  "  he  said,  "I  think  I  understand 
some  of  the  media's  problems  and  I  think 
thev   understand  some  of  mine   ' 

To  longtime  observers  of  both  GM  ;ind  Jim 
Roche  there  'Jvas  a  turning  point  for  both  the 
company  .md  the  m.^n  and  It  came  on  March 
22  1968  On  that  day  Roche  sat  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  and  delivered  a  genu- 
inely sincere  and  personal  apology  to  Ralph 
Nader  and  the  US  Senate  .As  It  turned  out. 
Roche  learned  along  with  the  gener.^l  public 
that  a  OM  subordinate  had  a&slgned  a  private 
detective  to  till  Nader  It  w-iji  a  soul-shatter- 
ing experience  for  Jim  Roche,  to  whom  in- 
tegrity   13   everything    As    he    told    me    that 


somber  dav  Ive  been  at  General  Motors  for 
J8  years  .xiid  nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened This  IS  the  worst  experience  I've  had  " 
Last  week  I  left  his  offlce  feeling  certain  that 
It  was  also  an  experience  from  which  Roche 
and  General  Motors  have  both  benefited 

Exhibit  3 

I  Prom  Newsweek.  Feb    17.  1969) 

.A   Qi'E-STK  N-   or  Candor 

Washington.   D  C 

In  his  laudftU>ry  rep>ort  on  an  Interview 
with  General  .Mi>tors  chairman  James  M 
Roche  I  Buslne«B  and  Finance  Jan  27  News- 
week's  Detroit  bureau  chief  J&mee  C  Jones 
refers  to  OM's  having  been  remarkably 
candid  "  In  lu  dealings  with  two  .Senate  .sub- 
committees Investigating  competition  In  the 
aiiU)  Industry  "  As  chairman  of  one  of  those 
committees.   I   must    regretfully  dltTer 

In  the  first  place  OM  declined  an  invita- 
tion from  us  for  Mr  Roche  i  or  anv  other  top 
officer  or  representative  I  to  appear  In  person 
at  our  public  hearings  and  participate  in 
open  discussion  of  the  Issues  c  So  did  all 
the  other  auto  companies  and  the  Automo- 
bile Manufacturer?  .V.s.';oclatlon  i  In  the  sec- 
ond plaice  ifter  Ralph  Nader  s  testlmonv  had 
pinpointed  a  number  of  areas  of  reel  concern. 
GM  submitted  a  98-paKe  statement  contain- 
ing Intereotlng  and  valuable  but  often  irrel- 
evant^—  mfornuiUon  and  another  72  p.iges 
of  careful  non-answers  txj  -he  questions  we 
thought   most   lmp<jrtant 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  Mr  Roche  re- 
ferring, m  his  talk  with  your  reporter  to 
OM's  "disclosure"  ol  Its  !ab<r  and  tooling 
cost.s  ,ii   an    example    of      candor.""   for 

that  Was  the  prize  example  nf  a  non-answer 
to  an  Important  question  On  Us  cost 
of  building  a  car,  GM  came  up  with  a 
squlshy-soft  SI. 000  reply,  reached  in  this 
l.Lshlon  OM's  annual  report  il967i  reveals 
that  31  ^,  cents  of  each  ."tales  dollar  Aent 
to  employees  for  payrolls,  employee  benefit 
plans,  etc  Since  t.he  average  wholesale  price 
if  OM  cars  Is  sllghtlv  over  *3.00O  i  Including 
optional  extrasi  this  means  that  the  labor 
costs  (direct  and  indirect  i  would  be  approxi- 
naately  Jl.OOO  per  car  ""  Tooling-cost  figures 
were  slmlhirly  re.irhed 

Dslng  this  same  method  and  annual-report 
ilgures  we  could  ascertain  that  Mr  Roche 
and  a  GM  factory  flfxjrsweeper  each  received 
.ipproxlmately  $8  769  in  salaries  m   1967 

I  do  not  think  that  OM  s  board  of  directors 
would  settle  for  'hat  kind  of    "candid"  labor- 
C'jst  accounting   and  I  do  not  think  that  iur 
'.ubcommlttees — and    the    public    and    OM's 
•.tockholders — ;hould  continue  to  do  so. 
Gaylurd  Nelson. 
C/iair7iian.    Subcommiftee    on    Vonop- 
oly.  Select  Commtttte  on  Small  Bust- 
nesa.  US    Senate. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL  !00 
YE.\RS  LATER.  THE  NATION  ONCE 
AGAIN  AWAITS  WORD  FROM  UTAH 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Prr.sideiu.  on 
May  10.  lOS'J  ceremonies  at  the  Golden 
Spike  National  Monument  at  Promon- 
'ory  Utah,  will  celebrate  one  of  our  i^reat 
.American  dreams — the  cmnpletlon  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  On  that 
date  100  years  ago.  President  Leland 
St/iinford,  of  Uie  Central  Pacific,  and  \'ice 
President  Duran.  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
drove  a  uolden  spiite  to  climax  ttie  tDad 
building  race  joining  twin  bands  of  .-teel 
stretching  from  ix?ean  to  ocean 

The  railroad  engineers  conquered  In- 
dians. swelterln>;  ht-at.  .subzero  weather, 
and  the  seemingly  unassailable  ramparts 
of  the  towermg  Rockies  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas.  A  heterogeneous  host  of  work- 
men was  used — including  brawny  Irish- 


men, plgtalled  Chinese,  and  industrlou.s 
Mormons  Success  was  achieved  only  by 
a  miracle  of  organization  and  teamwork, 
and  by  the  unbelievable  endurance  of  the 
men  who  laid  the  rails. 

The  "Marriage  of  tlie  Ralls"  fulfilled 
the  dream  of  Columbus  for  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Orient,  insured  possession 
of  the  entire  West  to  the  United  States, 
and  began  a  new  era  of  development  tor 
the  Nation 

In  1961.  I  introduced  the  first  Golden 
Spike  National  Monument  bill,  and  I 
was  deeply  gratified  in  1965  when 
legislation  authorizing  the  development 
of  a  flttinK  memorial  at  Promonton.-. 
Utah,  was  enacted.  The  National  Park 
Service  will  dedicate  the  visitor  center 
museum  at  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Historic  Site  on  May  10,  and  a  number 
of  commemorative  events  are  planned 
throughout  the  counti-y.  So  that  Senators 
may  be  fully  aware  of  these  plans.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday 
March  23.  1969.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Tlie  first  IS  by  my  friend  Jack  Good- 
man, the  excellent  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent in  Utah,  who  has  written  a 
great  many  travel -page  stories  on  iny 
State.  His  article  is  entitled  ■100  Year? 
Later,  the  Nation  Onc^  Again  Awaits 
Word  from  Utah  " 

The  other  stor>-  is  entitled  "Rail  Fans" 
Pil«rimat;es  to  Promontory  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 
IProm  the   New  York  Times.  Mar    23.   19i3'3I 

100  Years  Latkr    the  Nation  Once  Again 

.Awaits  Word  From   Utah 

(By  Jack  Goodman i 

Promo.vtory  Utah  -The  redolent  --a'.f- 
bni.sh.  the  desolate  ranges  skirting  Ore.it  s.,;t 
Lake,  the  great  sweep  of  high-country  ■■-.■; 
are  Just  as  they  were  a  century  ago — ben  re 
the  Iron  rails  met   lure 

Curlews,  wild  duck.s  .o;d  herons  wine  ii  r:h 
.icross  the  salt-edged  marshes  Toppinc  .i:; 
occasional  gravelly  hillock  In  his  comftrt- 
able  sedan,  the  wavfarlng  strnneer  c.in  pa^:-. 
see  50  miles  across  the  glinting  Inland  -fi 
to  the  snow-tipped.  1 1  OOO-foot-lilRh  \V.is;i-,  h 
Range  closing  off  the  far  horizon. 

He  must  peer  hard  and  sharp.  howe\er  ■ 
spot  signs  of  mans  .handiwork:  a  totter.r.z 
•elegraph  pole  weathered  by  the  iiever-ica«- 
In^  wind  and  glaring  sun  of  this  upU.nd 
desert  country,  u  distant,  yellowlnc  stand  I 
winter  wheat  contrasting  with  the  er.v- 
green  satte:  some  splintered  wood  ptUr.E!: 
remnants  of  trestle  work  hewn  100  years  ..i.*' 

On  May  10  at  this  remote  spot,  the  i'  .:.- 
:ng.  too  years  ago.  of  the  nation's  lirst  tri!i:~- 
■ontlnental  rails  will,  at  long  last,  lie  pr  •  - 
irlv  men-.orlallzed  To  mark  the  centennial 
)t  .m  ove:it  that  is  pictured  In  most  grnoe- 
school  history  books  and  promptly  forgottfi! 
The  National  Park  Service  will  dedicate  :i 
vi.tltor  center  museum  at  Golden  Spike  .^i- 
tlonal  Historic  Site  Its  attractions  will  .n- 
clude  a  mile  of  restored  track  and  two  period- 
piece  locomotives 

THE    PaillSE    TIME 

At  1  47  PM.  Mountain  D.iyllght  Time 
pi»"clsely  a  lentury  after  Leland  StanU  rd 
president     'if    "he    Central    Pacific    R.iilr  .id 

now  the  .Southern  Pncific  i  and  former  O  '•- 
ernor  of  California  swung  his  siUer  maul  a'. 
a  golden  spike  imbedded  in  a  tie  hewn  irni 
laurel.  :i  troupe  nf  collegiate  actors.  .  c.il 
residents  and  servicemen  from  nearby  mili- 
tary establishments  will  re-enact  the  events 

.f  May  10.  1869    Historically,  the  time  is  re- 
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corded   at    12:47  P.M.   for   Daylight   Saving 
Time  was  not  then  In  use. 

Governors  of  states  that  were  territories 
when  the  rails  were  flrst  moved  west  will 
^peak  In  praise  of  the  hard-handed  pioneers. 
and  President  Nixon  may  be  on  hand  lor 
some  speechmaklng.  But  a  telegraph  key. 
hopefully  the  same  one  used  a  century  earlier, 
will  click  out  three  dots,  representing  the 
hammer  blows,  and  a  terse  "done"  before 
repeating  over  Western  Union  wires  the  an- 
nouncement of  completion  that  was  sent  to 
President  Grant   and  a  v;altlng  nation. 

A    LARGER    CROWD 

.\bout  3,000  spectators  are  expected  for  the 
re-enactment,  twice  as  many  as  there  were 
.it  the  proceedings  In  1869.  But  none  of  them 
^\■\\\  reach  Promontory  by  train,  for  you  can- 
not get  here  by  train  anymore 

The  spot  where  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road's Jupiter  and  the  Union  Pacific's  No.  119 
blanked  their  ynouts  together  100  years  ago 
:.es  30  miles  from  the  present  iranscontl- 
:;ental  railroad  route.  Only  when  the  wind  Is 
precisely  right  does  the  sound  of  a  dlesel 
locomotives  horn  break  the  silence  of  Prom- 
i.ntorv  Summit. 

Because  ut  its  isolated  locale  80  miles  north 
.ind  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Promontory  has 
never  been  a  Itire  even  for  the  hlstory-mlnded 
T  for  railroad  enthusiasts.  But  with  the  im- 
provement of  Oolden  Spike  National  Historic 
.Site,  vacationists  traveling  to  Yellowstone, 
(irand  Teton,  Zlon  or  Bryce  Canyon  National 
P.rks  are  expected  to  swing  cff  Interstate  15 
.lUJ  detour  over  State  Route  83  to  a  setting 
•h.'.t  once  swarmed  with  Iilsh  and  Chinese 
k-.^ndy  dancers,  mule  skinners,  bewhlskercd 
^virvevors  and  card  sharper? 

North  of  Ogden.  Utah"s  second-largest  city 
.-nd  the  junction  cf  the  present-day  Union 
F'ac.flc  and  Southern  Pacific  mainlines,  the 
aighway  hugs  the  benchland  and  meadows 
oeneatvl  the  peaks  of  the  Wasatch.  Dairy 
t>.irnE.  lid  Mormon  i-tone  houses.  Irrigated 
orchards  and  railroad  tracks  are  left  behind 
at  tiny  Corlnne.  a  pin  city"'  to  pious  Mor- 
mons of  the  rail-laying  era  but  a  community 
ihat  the  region "s  Gentiles  envisioned  as  a 
bustling  transfer  point  between  trains  and 
teamboats  then  operatlrg  on  the  Bear  River 
..■.\<i  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Beyond  this  seml-ehost  town.  Route  83 
-wings  westward  for  .".bout  25  miles,  follow- 
in!]:  the  rail-less  embankment  of  the  !ong- 
ibandoned  pioneer  line.  Beginning  In  1869. 
..nd  continuing  for  32  years,  this  was  the 
route  of  countless  chuffing  locomotives  haul- 
:a2;  equally  countless  tralnloads  of  immi- 
grants to  alluring,  mushrooming  California. 

MAINLINE     REROVTED 

In  1903,  this  s-ingle  track  to  Promontory 
iiid  the  green  proves  iicrcFa  the  Sierra  Nevada 
;  -St  Its  mainline  tiaius  with  the  opening  of 
•:.e  S8.300.000  Lucln  C'.uoff  over  Great  Salt 
:-ake  The  cutoff,  over  rock-fill  and  trestles. 
-Kished  44  miles  and  the  steep  grades  of 
Pr.nnontory  Summit  from  the  transconti- 
r.ental  run 

From  1903  until  1942.  the  old  route  through 
Promontory  was  a  somnolent  Southern  Pa- 
iiti;  branch  fcrviua  .i  few  ranch  communl- 
".e?  Tlun  Its  rails  were  ripped  up  for  wartime 
crap,  and  local  souvenir  hunters  pried  rusted 
spikes  from  the  '.••eathered  ties  for  use  as 
paperweights 

Today's  thovightful  voyager  on  the  two-lane 
tate  asphalt  paralleling  the  historic  rail  line 
ciii  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  thousand  or 
more  men  who  blasted,  graded,  shoveled, 
•.imped  ties  and  laid  track  at  better  than  two 
:niles  a  day  across  quicksand,  gravel  and  salt 
niirshes  Rounding  the  5.000-foot-hlgh 
^houlders  of  the  Promontory  Range,  he  comes 
:,'.ce  to  face  with  more  ridges,  more  marsh- 
'.ands.  more  rock — more  miles  of  empty 
i'.pland. 

Suddenly,  after  a  final  downhill  dip.  the 
road  divides  at  a  newly  marked  junction, 
and  a  five-mile-long  National  Parle  Service 


road  curves  toward  the  handsome  fieldstone- 
and-wood  visitor  center  being  completed  at 
the  scene  of  1869'e  big  event.  A  roadbed 
bearing  light  rails  freshly  spiked  to  hand- 
hewn,  noncreosoted  ties,  a  simple  rock-and- 
cement  pyramid,  a  flagpole  bearing  the  Stars 
and  Stripes— these  are  the  chief  ingredients 
of  Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site  at 
FYomontory.  These  and  a  pair  of  fairly  early 
specimens  of  the  locomotive  builder's  art. 

ORIGINAL    ENCIKES    SCRAPPED 

As  pilgrims  to  Promontory  soon  learn,  the 
diamond-stacked  Jupiter  and  the  slimmer 
No.  119  went  to  Valhalla  long  before  his- 
torians began  searching  out  1869  artifacts 
and  rallrcadlana  to  mark  the  passage  of  an 
era.  The  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission valiantly  shopped  as  far  a'way  as 
Central  America  for  sisters  of  the  much- 
pictured  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
locomotives.  But  for  this  year,  at  least,  rail- 
road enthusiasts  who  come  to  Promontory 
must  make  do  with  fwo  turn-of-the-century 
engines. 

The  visitor  center  has  authentic  photo- 
graphs, maps,  drawings  and  assorted  railroad- 
building  items  on  display. 

From  the  visitor  center,  self-guiding  tours 
lead  to  remnants  of  original  trestles  sidings, 
station  foundations,  hillside  cuts,  roadbed 
and  grade.  Included  is  the  spot  where  the 
Central  Pacific's  Chinese  crews  lalrt  10  miles 
of  rail,  drove  55.000  spikes  and  fastened  14.- 
000  bolts  in  a  record-settlntt  clay,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Union  Pacific's  predominant- 
ly Irish  construction  team. 

From  about  Memorial  Day  through  Labor 
Day,  there  will  be  dally  film  showings  and 
talks  by  ranger-historians  at  the  visitor  cen- 
ter, and  each  afternoon  starting  about  1:15. 
a  costumed  cast  ■will  re-enact  the  spike-driv- 
ing ceremony  that  fixed  Promontory  in  the 
pages  of  history  and  geography  books. 

THE  major  CELEBRATION 

The  most  full-blown  re-enactment  will 
occur,  of  course.  May  10.  On  that  day.  a  Most 
of  dignitaries  is  scheduled  to  make  the  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden  portion  of  the  pilgnmape 
to  Promontory  behind  a  mammoth  new  Un- 
ion Pacific  Centennial-model  dlesel  locomo- 
tive. 'With  the  railroad's  last  serviceable  steam 
locomotive.  No.  8444.  as  a  pacesetter. 

Limousines  and  buses  will  haul  officials. 
bearded  actors  and  troops  ftarbed  in  the  blue 
uniforms  of  the  Indian-chasing  21?i  Infantry 
to  Promontory,  where  a  thousand  or  =o  de- 
scendants of  the  pioneer  railroad  builders. 
many  of  whom  live  in  Brlgham  Citv  and 
Corlnne.  ■w^ll  be  on  hand  to  help  dedicate 
the  visitor  center-museum. 

Steam  whistles  of  the  near-replicas  of  the 
Jupiter  and  No.  119.  trucked  to  the  spot,  will 
wail  a  mournful  note.  Someone  still  to  be 
named  will  swing  carefully  at  the  oriamal 
golden  spike,  and  a  telegrapher  will  again 
tap  out  the  message  that  went  to  Grant; 

"Sir.  we  have  the  honor  ic  report  the  last 
rail  is  '.aid.  The  last  spike  is  driven  The 
Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  The  point  of 
Junction  is  1.086  miles  west  of  Missouri  River 
and  690  miles  east  of  Sacramento  City.  Calif  " 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  Stanford  for 
the  Centr*il  Pacific,  and  by  T.  C.  Durant. 
Sidney  Dillon  and  John  Duff  for  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Shortlv  after  the  dedlcatlrn  ceremony 
the  golden  spike,  which  is  now  the  property 
of  Stanford  University,  will  be  returned  to 
Its  owner,  but  hopefully  not  until  at  least  a 
few  thousand  visitors  to  Promontory  iiave 
pondered,  its  inscription 

"May  God  continue  the  unity  of  our  coun- 
try as  this  railroad  tmited  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  world  " 

Rail  Pans'  Pilgrimaces  to  Promontory 
Salt  Lake  City. — Railroaders,  rail  enthusi- 
asts, historians.  Federal  officials  and  curious 
travelers     will      be     crowding     trains — and 


planes — destined  for  Utah  this  spring  and 
summer  to  Join  In  Oolden  Spike  Centennial 
events  commemorating  the  completion  of  the 
nation's  first  transcontinental  railroad. 

The  attention  of  most  of  the  historians 
will  focus  on  Promontorv  Summit  There.  ;i 
visitor  center-museum  will  be  dedicated  at 
Oolden  Spike  Monument  Historic  Site  on 
May  10.  and  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike 
wl'.i  be  re-enacted  on  that  day  and  then 
dally  from  about  Memorial  Day  through 
Labor  Day. 

However,  the  attention  of  r:;ilroaders  and 
rail  fans  will  be  on  rolling  stock,  excursions 
and  displays  of  equipment.  In  the  center  of 
the  spotlight  will  be  a  mammoth  steam  lo- 
comotive of  World  War  II  vintage,  the  Union 
Pacific's  No  8444.  which  on  May  10  will  haul 
crlebrators  from  .Sail  Lake  City  to  Ogden.  as 
close  as  m. inline  rails  now  reach  toward 
loneh  Promontory. 

Beginning  May  11  and  continuing  at  least 
through  May  14.' the  Union  Pacific  will  oper- 
ate the  same  4-8-4  clas.?  engine  in  dally  ex- 
cursion passenger  service  between  Utah'.'^ 
capital  and  Ogden  On  this  round  trip  of 
seme  80  niiles  .it  a  fare  of  $2  23.  thousands 
of  visitors  arc  expected  once  acain  to  ride 
behind,  see.  hear  and  photograph  a  repre- 
sentative locoi-notlve  of  a  nearly  vanished 
breed.  Tlie  one-way  f.ire  will  be  SI. 22 

l.ON'G-DISTANCE  TRIPS 

Those  who  can  ;fford  It  are  going  even 
farther  m  their  efforts  to  mark  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Several  long-distance  ex- 
cursions are  planned  from  various  parts  of 
the  nation,  the  most  exteni^ive  and  expeii- 
sive  being  a  $995  two-week  round  trip  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ogden.  Much  of  the 
wav.  it  will  be  powered  by  steam. 

Th"  tour,  w.i-ich  is  being  arraneed  by  the 
Hieh  Iron  Companv.  Inc  .  P.O.  Box  200,  Leb- 
,inon.  N  J  08833.  is  being  billed  .-.s  the  'sieam 
•rip  of  the  century"  A  suec:  U  train,  the 
Oolden  Spike  Centennial  Lmiited.  will  con- 
sist o:  air-conditic-ned  coaches  with  a  capac- 
ity ol  150  pa^sc-naers.  a  twm-unlt  dining  car. 
a 'parlor-dome  car  and  two  observation  cars 
It  win  depart  from  Grand  Central  Terminal 
on  Mav  3.' 

A  Penn  Central  electric  locomotive  wi.l 
pull  th"  rer.tpnnial  Limited  as  far  as  Har- 
mon NY.  where  the  tram  wUi  ".Je  coupled 
to  r-nother  World  War  Il-vmtaee  steam  loco- 
•"Otive.  >'c  759.  a  2  8-4  type  once  owned  by 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road.  The  tram  will  con- 
tinue under  steam  pcwer  to  Karsas  City.  Mo. 

From  Kansas  City  to  Salt  Lake,  the  train 
v.'.;;  be  nulled  by  the  newest,  most  modern 
Gicsel-tiectr.c  locomotive  op-^rated  by  "he 
Union  P.^ciftc.  a  newly  designed.  6  GOO-horse- 
;.owcr  unit  dubbed  the  Centennial  model. 
Th"  Hieh  Iron  Company's  steam  locomotive 
will  be"  left  in  Kansas  City  beca-ase  the 
Unicn  P.'Ciftc  now  lacks  watering,  coaline 
and  st:^a!ri-°ngi;-.e  'ervice  facilities  on  its 
Nebra^ska-Wyoniinc-Utr.h  main  line,  the 
route  bv.ilt  in  1369- 

UNDtn  SiCAM  .'.GAIN 

Union  Pacifies  No.  8444  will  pick  up  the 
Fieh  Irci  train  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  May 
10  and  haul  it  as  lar  as  Ogden  There,  buses 
will  be  used  to  complete  the  pilgrimage  to 
Prcmor.tory 

On  the  return  trip.  No  8444  wi'ii  be  utilized 
between  0?cien  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
Union  "t^acific"?  Centennial-class  diesel-elec- 
tric  will  pull  the  special  back  to  Kansas 
Citv.  where  the  Hi-h  Iron  tram  will  be  re- 
loi.ied  to  No.  759.  Steam  power  -A-iU  be  used 
as  far  as  Bal-amore.  and  then  another  Penn 
Central  electric  locomotive  will  haul  the 
train  into  Pennsylvania  Station  m  New  York 
on  May  18. 

No  Pullman  lacillties  will  be  provided,  but 
hotel  accommodations  and  transfers  are  in- 
cluded m  the  fare  rl  S995.  Overnight  stops 
westbound  are  p.cnr.ed  in  Buffalo.  Cleveland. 
Decatur  i  II!  i  .  Kans.'^s  City  and  Denver 
Eastbound.    the    .•^tops    will    be    in    Rawlins 
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Wyo  I       Denver      Kansaa     City.     St      Louis. 
Lima    'Ohloi.    Pittsburgh    and    Hagerstown 

(Md  I 

MEAI^  WILL  SE  EXTRA 

MeaU  are  not  covered  by  the  fare,  but 
passengers  wilt  be  treated  to  two  banquets — 
'Me  in  Salt  Lake  where  a  two-day  layover 
Is  scheduled  and  the  other  on  the  last  night 
of  the  trip  Also  Included  in  the  price  are 
grandstand  seats  for  the  '•erenionles  In  Pro- 
monuiry  and  snacks  and  -rrktalls  nboard 
the  train  In  iddltlon  earh  passenger  Is 
promised   a   reclining   seat    hv   a   window 

Cooperating  with  the  High  Iron  Company 
are  the  Penn  Central  the  Norfolk  ic  Wf«t- 
em  the  Union  Pacific  the  We.stern  .Mary- 
land, the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio- Baltimore  Sc 
Ohio  the  GoMp:;  Spike  Centennial  Cele- 
bration C'  mmlsslon  and  the  .\ssoclatlon  of 
.American  Railroads 

OTHn  CXCITRSIONS 

Excursions  are  also  scheduled  from  Chi- 
cago. Loa  .^nge!es  and  San  Pranclsco  hut 
these  trips  wll".  be  dlesel -powered  The  mini 
Railroad  Cub  P  O  Bo»  «2  Champaign.  Ill 
81820  has  innounced  plarxs  for  a  special 
train  to  depart  from  Chicago  on  May  8  The 
coach  price  for  the  escorted  package  tour, 
which  Includes  meals  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions,'is  «240    Pullman   fares  -.tart    it  *280 

3p<>nsc r»  f  the  trip  frorr.  Los  Angeles  are 
the  Orange  Empire  Tr>>r.ev  Mi'.seum  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Society  Inc  A  2! -car.  all- 
Pullman  Oold  Spike  Cenrennla!  Special  with 
a  capacity  for  150  passengers  in  scheduled 
to  leave  Los  .Angeles  at  H  P  M  on  May  8 
It  will  use  S<  utherr.  Pacific  '.racks  north 
to  Sacramento  and  east  to  Ogden  the  train 
w'.::  return  .  ver  Union  Pacific  tracks  by  wav 
of  Las  Vegas,  arriving  In  Los  Angeles  at  6  .30 
P  M  on  Mav  1 1 

The  round-trip  fare  Including  meals, 
grandstand  seats  and  a  banquet  In  Ogden 
Is  »195  More  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  E  J  Von  Nordeck.  PO  Box  146  Perrls, 
Calif   92370 

Two  excursions  from  .San  Francisco,  one 
called  the  Crolden  Spike  Spe<-ial  and  the  other 
the  Centennial  Plaque  Special  are  planned 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  chapter  of  the  Railway 
&  Locomotive  Historical  3<icletv,  Inc  The 
Oolden  Spike  Special  will  carrv  coach  and 
Pijllman  cars.  It  will  depart  on  the  morning 
of  May  iJ  and  return  on  Mav  12 

«LL-tNCI,Usnr«    WMUC 

Details  are  still  being  Wfjrked  out  but  the 
round-trip  coach  fare  ;s  expected  to  be  1150. 
and  Pullman  accommodations  are  expected 
to  begin  at  1195  Included  In  the  price  are 
meals  aboard  the  train  transfers,  grandstand 
seats  a  box  lunch  a  ride  behind  No  fi444  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  a  banquet 
m  Ogden.  commemorative  medals  a  badge 
and  a  copy  of  the  book  "Iron  Horses  Co 
PrtJmontory  ■  by  Oerald  Best. 

More  information  on  this  trip  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Arthur  Lloyd  974  Pleasant  Hill 
Road,  Redwood  Cltv  Calif  940«1  Capacity 
will  be  limited  to  375  passengers 

The  Centennial  Plaque  Special,  which  will 
precede  the  Golden  Spike  Special  by  about  15 
minutes,  will  run  jnly  as  far  as  Tnickee 
Calif  It  win  stop  en  route  to  allow  passengers 
to  participate  In  ceremiirues  and  plaque 
dedications  at  various  communities  such  as 
Rix-klln.  Newcastle  .\uburn  and  Colfax, 
which  owe  much  of  their  existence  'o  con- 
struction i.if  the  former  Central  Pacific  line 
across  'he  Sierra  Nevada  The  Plaque  .Special 
will  return  to  the  Bav  .Area  iarer  !n  the  day 
on  Slav  9 

The  round- trip  fare  from  .San  Pranclsco  Is 
set  at  »17  50,  from  Sacramento  11160  Tick- 
ets for  this  one-day  excursion  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Don  Thrall,  610  Arlington  Ave- 
nue. Berkeley.  Calif  94707  or  from  R  A. 
Miller  Southern  Pacific  Company  nth  and 
L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif    95814 


p«rv.\TX  cAas  joinino  h* 

A  number  of  private  rallnmd  cars  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City 
In  time  for  their  owners  and  their  owners' 
guests  to  attend  the  centennial  events  In 
Promontory  on  May  10.  Arrangements  to  ac- 
commodate pight  such  cars  in  Ogden  have 
alrea<ly  been  made 

Truvelers  from  the  Omalia  area  Interested 
m  attending  the  Promontory  ceremonies  are 
l>elng  advised  bv  the  Union  Pacific  to  reserve 
space  on  the  line's  regular  passenger  trains, 
since  no  special  service  Is  being  originated  In 
Nebraska 

Throughriut  the  West  various  communities 
ire  planning  ob.servances  Parades  are  sched- 
uled In  San  Pranclsco  on  May  3  and  in  Sacra- 
mento in  May  8  Three  days  of  celebrating, 
reminiscent  of  the  three  days  of  spontaneous 
merrvmaklng  that  erupted  In  1869.  are  sched- 
uled In  .Sacramento,  and  luncheons,  art  ex- 
hibits, banquets  and  balls  are  planned  In 
both  Sacramento  .md  San  Pranclsco  during 
the  week  preceding  the  anniversary. 

In  Sacramento  on  May  10,  ceremonies  will 
be  held  at  the  first  headquarters  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Torn  down  to  make  way 
for  a  freeway,  the  structure  Is  being  restored. 
It  was  originally  the  Hiuitlngton  it  Hopkins 
Hardware  Store,  the  second  storj-  of  which 
was  turned  Into  C   P   offices 

BIG     rOt-R     BITlLUI.Vr. 

Later,  the  store  became  known  as  the  Big 
Pt.iur  Building,  so  named  for  the  four  men 
who  were  instrumental  In  pushing  the  west- 
frn  segment  of  the  Transcontinental  rail 
line  Leland  Stanford.  C  P  Huntington. 
Mark  Hopkins  and  Charles  Crocker 

Centennial  visitors  to  Utah  are  expected 
•o  have  an  ipportunltv  to  view  a  museum 
train  touring  the  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific 
It  will  carry  a  vintage  locomotive  and  tender, 
a  period-piece  passenger  <-ar  and  baggage 
■  ars  mounted  aboard  several  tlat  cars  Sev- 
eral modern  display  -ars  containing  maps 
phottjgraphs.  rall-bulldlng  tools  and  other 
.irtlfacts  are  to  be  included 

vm-rTAay   exhibit   planned 
Another  train  due  for  display  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden  during  and  after  the  May  10 
celebration    Is    to    be    made    up    of    military 
equipment  furnished  by  the  .\rmy 

.A  number  of  other  ckilden  Spike  Centen- 
nial events,  among  them  musical  programs 
and  art  exhibits,  are  planned  In  Utah  from 
May  ^  thnnigh  Sept  15  In  charge  uf  coordi- 
nating the  events  is  .Nathan  H  Mazer,  execu- 
tive director,  field  operations.  Qolden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission  OfBcea 
ire  ui   the  Federal   Building  In  Ogden. 

Tickets  for  the  -iteani  excursion  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  f-an  be  obtained 
fn-'m  J  a  Seegmiller,  district  passenger  and 
ticket  agent.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany 417  South  Main  Street.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  *llll 

HISTORIC    SITk    aeSTOKED 

.^t  Promontory,  where  rails  were  removed 
for  steel  scrap  at  '.he  start  of  World  War  II. 
National  Park  Service  historians,  wcirking 
with  offlcials  of  Box  Elder  County  and  the 
.State  of  Utah  have  done  everything  possible 
to  restore  the  site  of  the  rail  link-up  'uo  the 
scene  shown  In  1869  photographs  A  mile- 
long  section  of  hand-hewn  ties,  similar  to  the 
sort  floated  down  the  Oreen  River  to  con- 
struction camps,  has  been  Installed  on  the 
old  niadbed  .K'.st)  lightweight  rails  have  been 
relaid  an  the  former  Central  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  routes  hacked  out  a  century 
ago  by  sweating  Chinese  laborers.  Irish  Im- 
migrants and  Civil  War  veterans 

Near  replicas  of  the  long-scrapped  Jupiter 
and  No  119  locomotives  that  met  In  Promon- 
tx.ry  m  1869  will  touch  pilots  i cow-catchers) 
on  the  restored  trackage  adjacent  to  the  vlsl- 
Ujt  center  And  on  May  10,  the  original  golden 
spike  will  once  again  be  tamped  Into  a  laurel 


tie  while  an  old-type  telegraph  key.  linked  to 
a  restored  line,  chatters  out  news  of  the 
spike-dnving  re-enactment,  just  as  the  new- 
fangled telegraph  did  when  the  West  was 
won — J  a. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  CHALLENGE 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  the 
WiushiiiKton  Post  has  just  concluded  a 
vt-ry  interesting  five  part  series  of  articles 
written  by  John  M.  Goshko.  its  Latin 
-American  correspondent  on  US.  business 
in  Latin  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con-: 
sent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiertlon  it  is  .so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1,' 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  US.  in- 
vestment in  Latin  America  amounts  lo 
$10  billion.  It  produces  a  significant  per- 
centage of  Latin  American  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  and  tax  revenues.  a.<; 
well  as  employment.  It  runs  the  Kamui 
from  petroleum  and  mining  through 
manufacturing  and  retail  sales. 

It  finds  Itself  in  a  climate  of  increasins 
nationalism  which  frequently  has  antl- 
.Amencan  overtones.  At  the  .same  time, 
.American  business  operates  under  the 
handicap  of  a  public  image  inherited 
from  the  earlier  days  of  dollar  diplomacy. 
Most  American  business  firms  in  Latin 
.America,  especially  the  larcer  ones,  have 
long  since  abandoned  the  practices  of 
this  earlier  era  and  are  now  concerned 
with  Improving  their  public  relations  and 
■.nth  being  good  citizens  of  the  country 
where  they  operate. 

One  of  their  most  difficult  current 
problems  stems  simply  from  their  .size  in 
the  aggregate.  Many  Latin  Americans 
feel  that  the  control  of  their  own 
economies  is  inextricably  slipping  away 
from  them  Into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
This  is  much  the  same  reaction  which 
J  J  Servan-Schrelber  described  so  well 
with  respect  to  Europe  in  his  book  'The 
.American  Challenge  " 

One  way  to  meet  this  problem,  as  Mr. 
Goshko  points  out.  is  through  the  greater 
use  of  joint  ventures — that  is,  partner- 
ship arrangements  between  American 
and  foreign  business.  These  joint  ventures 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  U.S.  busi- 
ness in  Latin  America  a  local  coloration 
by  identifying  it  with  local  interests. 

The  author  also  suggests  an  expanded 
program  of  U.S.  Government  guarantees 
of  investments  in  Latin  America. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Goshko  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  have  performed  a  public 
service  in  calling  these  matters  to  our 
attention,  and  I  commend  the  articles  to 
the  Senate 

Exhibit  1 

Pakt    I — Thc    Latin    Amkxican    Challencc 
.New    Nationalism    Hits    tJ.S.    Investment* 

I  By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

Buenos  Aires  — French  Journalist  Jean 
Jacques  Servan-Schrelber.  addressing  Euro- 
ptans  In  his  book.  "The  American  Challenge," 
wrote  that  "the  power,  the  speed,  the  perva- 
sive nature  of  American  Investment  are  a 
warning  and  a  challenge  to  us  What  kind  of 
future  do  we  want?" 

He  predicted  that  the  third  greatest  In- 
dustrial power  soon  might  b«  "not  Europe 
but  Amertcan  Industry  in  Europe. 
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Now.  like  fallout  from  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. Servan-Schrelber's  warning  has  drifted 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Latin  America,  where 
US  business  casts  perhaps  Its  longest 
shadow. 

Direct  private  US  Investment  Is  estimated 
at  more  than  JIO  billion.  That  Is  less  than 
in  Canada  or  In  Europe,  but  Latin  America 
is  underdeveloped — w^lth  little  home-grown 
industry  On  this  limited  economic  landscape. 
US  business  looms  large. 

U.S.  business  directly  employs  almost  2 
million  l>atln-Amerlcans.  and  there  Is  no 
estimating  the  number  Indirectly  dependent 
on  this  investment.  It  accounts  for  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  goods  In  Latin 
.America   and   pays   one-flfth   of   all   taxes. 

American  business  produces  a  third  of  all 
Latin-American  exports.  In  countries  like 
Chile  or  Venezuela,  dependent  on  mining 
activity  requiring  a  high  degree,  the  basic 
means  of  national  livelihood  Is  controlled  by 
firms  owned  In  whole  or  In  part  by  U.S. 
investors. 

Even  where  this  Is  not  the  case,  the  Ameri- 
can presence  Intrudes  prominently  on  the 
business  scene 

For  example,  the  largest  country,  BtblzW. 
earns  Its  living  from  such  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  coffee,  and  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  Is  almost  entirely  In  the  hands 
1  ;  Brnzlllan  citizens. 

However.  In  recent  years,  Brazil  has  built 
up  a  sizable  Industrial  base  that  produces 
for  Internal  consumption,  and  here  the 
picture  Is  considerably  different.  Of  the  30 
'.areest  companies  In  Brazil,  six  are  controlled 
outright  by  Americans  (Ford,  General  Motors, 
Cieneral  Electric.  Unlon-Carblde,  Firestone. 
.\nderson  Clayton  i 

Thus.  It  Is  that  "The  American  Challenge" 
is  probably  the  most  widely  read  and  talked 
ibout  book  In  Latin  America  today.  In 
Servan-Schrelbers  warnings  about  the  Im- 
pendlne  decline  of  Europe  as  an  independent 
pconomlc  form  many  think  they  see  the 
story  of  what  has  already  happened  to  Latin 
.America 

In  some  countries.  If  a  man  is  of  the  upper 
I  r  middle  cla.ss,  the  corn  flakes  he  eats  for 
breakfast  and  the  refrigerator  from  which  he 
takes  the  milk  were  made  by  American  firms. 
.Afterward,  he  Is  apt  to  drive  to  work  In  a  car 
manufactured  or  assembled  in  an  Amerlcan- 
"wned  plant 

Along  the  way,  he  may  drop  his  wife  at  an 
.American  supermarket.  In  the  evening,  they 
win  probably  relax  in  front  of  an  Amerlcan- 
.Tiade  television  set  or  go  to  see  an  American 
i'.lm  released  by  an  American  distributor. 

The  worker  In  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
•he  growing  of  commodities  like  bananas  or 
■^ugar.  frequently  will  have  an  American  em- 
ployer He  may  even  live  In  a  house  and  send 
his  children  to  schools  provided  by  that  em- 
ployer. 

Whatever  the  worker  grows  or  refines  at 
vcime  stage  it  will  pass  through  a  machine  or 
process  Invented  by  American  technology  and 
brought  In  by  American  business.  If  the 
pnxluct  Is  exportable,  the  chances  are  that 
its  ultimate  sale  will  take  place  In  the  U.S. 
market, 

overall,  an  impact 

All  this  activity  has  had  an  Impact  fully  as 
Important  as  the  Influence  of  such  powerful 
home-grown  institutions  as  the  military  and 
the  Church, 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  that  Impact  looks 
Uke  an  unrelieved  plus. 

Wherever  American  Investment  is  at  work. 
the  results  usually  can  be  measured  In  terms 
o!  a  higher  gross  national  product  and  In- 
creased prosperity  for  formerly  depressed 
communities.  It  has  meant  better  wages, 
working  conditions,  fringe  benefits  and  social 
mobility  for  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
lace  bleakest  poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  onslaught  of  U.S. 
investment  has  played  a  big  part  In  producing 
the  political  and  social  ferment  that  Is  the 


story  of  modern  Latin  America.  Prank  Tan- 
nenbaum,  the  dean  of  U.S.  scholars  specializ- 
ing In  Latin  America,  points  out  that  much 
of  this  ferment  Is  directly  caused  by  the 
"consumer  revolution  propelled  by  the  United 
States"  which  has  done  much  to  make  Latin 
Americans  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
order. 

"Americans,"  Tannenbaum  says,  "are  im- 
aware  of  their  role  as  the  gravedlggers  of 
class-ridden  and  stratified  societies.  They  are 
merely  selling  toothpaste,  fountain  pens,  and 
modern  plumbing.  In  fact,  however,  they  are 
undermining  the  stratified  society  character- 
istic of  Latin  America." 

Ironically,  U.S.  business  now  Is  the  target 
of  the  ferment  that  it  helped  to  create,  and 
it  may  thus  soon  face  the  most  seriovis  threat 
since  Fidel  Castro  expropriated  the  sizable 
private  U.S.  Interests  in  Cuba. 

In  part,  this  is  because  the  American  busi- 
ness community  here  has  been  Identified  In 
Latin  eyes  with  the  most  Intractable  ele- 
ments of  the  "stratified  society."  Foreign  in- 
vestment Is  thought  of  as  part  of  the  old 
order,  and  is  vulnerable  to  attack  from  those 
who  would  end  the  old  ways. 

NEW    NATIONALISM 

In  addition,  in  recent  months  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  subjected  to  a  strong  new  tide 
of  nationalism  that  looks  with  hostility  on  all 
foreign  influences.  It  is  a  nationalism  that 
finds  many  elements  on  the  political  right — 
long  regarded  as  the  staunch  ally  of  foreign 
Investment — joining  forces  with  the  left  to 
shout  that  outside  business  interests  must  be 
curtailed  or  even  expelled. 

Last  October,  for  example,  a  nationalistic 
outcry  against  the  status  of  a  U.S. -owned  oil 
company  in  Peru  triggered  a  military  coup. 
the  nationalization  of  the  company  and  a 
severe  crisis  In  U.S. -Peruvian  relations. 

In  the  face  of  this  hostility.  U.S.  companies 
are  increasingly  reluctant  to  make  new  in- 
vestments. David  Rockefeller,  board  chairman 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  sums  up  the 
feeling  of  investors:  'People  don't  want  to 
Invest  their  money  if  their  property  may  be 
taken  away  from  them,  even  if  they  get  their 
money  back." 

Latin  America,  in  turn.  Is  now  finding  It 
harder  to  compete  with  other  areas  in  at- 
tracting foreign  investment.  Over  the  last  five 
years,  the  net  Inflow  of  new  U.S.  investment 
to  Latin  America  has  remained  relatively 
stable,  while  in  such  areas  as  Europe  and 
Canada  there  have  been  large  annual  in- 
creases. 

These  are  the  cross-currents  that  preoc- 
cupy Latin  American  leaders  as  they  ponder 
the  question  pwsed  by  Servan-Schrelber: 
"What  kind  of  future  do  we  want?" 

Is  Latin  America  to  continue  as  an  under- 
developed area  producing  raw  materials  for 
Industrial  nations?  Or  can  it  break  the  re- 
straints of  underdevelopment  and  become  a 
modern  Industrial  consumer  society  like  the 
United  States  and  Europe? 

Does  progress  Imply  an  even  greater  aban- 
donment of  the  Latin  business  sphere  to 
American  firms  with  the  money  and  tech- 
nology to  create  new  industries?  Would  It  be 
better  to  make  a  clean  break — to  cast  out  not 
only  foreign  investment  but  also  the  region's 
traditional  capitalist  structure  and  go  it 
alone  with  new  forms  of  statist  control  over 
the  economy? 

Or  does  the  solution  lie  In  some  middle 
group?  Can  American  business  be  brought 
into  new  forms  of  partnership  with  both 
private  and  public  Latin  American  capital — 
p>artnerships  In  which  the  Latins  would 
eventually  become  the  principals  and  reas- 
sert control  over  their  own  economic 
destinies? 

There  are  the  elements  of  the  debate  in 
a  region  groping  for  both  modernity  and  an 
Independent  identity. 

Those  who  remain  confident  that  foreign 
Investment  can  not  only  survive  but  can 
actually  expand  Its  role,  base  their  thinking 


on  many  factors — not  the  least  of  them  being 
the  change  of  administrations  In  Washington. 
The  shift  from  the  Democrats  to  the  Re- 
publicans, it  is  argued,  provides  a  conveni- 
ent time  to  reexamine  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Until  now.  the  Alliance  has  given  al- 
most exclusive  emphasis  to  development 
through  governmental  action,  and  US  as- 
sistance has  concentrated  on  government-to- 
government  lending 

ALLIA.NCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Recently,  however,  there  has  t>een  a  grow- 
ing conviction  on  all  sides  that  the  Alliance 
is  falling  to  do  the  job  lor  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. 'I'he  U.S.  Congress  last  year  showed 
Its  disenchantment  by  slashing  U.S  Al- 
liance contributions 

Now.  the  United  States  has  a  Republican 
President  who  is  not  expected  to  be  as  will- 
ing as  his  Democratic  predecessors  to  go 
to  the  mat  with  Congress  over  foreign  aid 
appropriations.  As  a  result,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  US  Alliance  contributions  will  again 
reach  the  Sl-blllion-a-year  level. 

During  his  campaign.  President  Nixon 
spoke  of  the  need  for  "new  approaches"  to 
the  Alliance,  and  many  students  of  the  aid 
problem  are  now  suggesting  that  these  ap- 
proaches should  follow  the  .same  lines  pro- 
ix)sed  by  Mr,  Nixon  lor  the  .<-clutlon  of  do- 
mestic problems — tiirnlng  a  big  share  of  the 
burden  over  to  private  business 

To  many  people,  including  most  Latin 
government  leaders  who  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  fighting  to  affect  Alliance  or 
Progress  reforms,  this  ha.s  some  ;i:arming  im- 
plications. Tliey  hear  that  Increased  em- 
phasis on  business  investment  gradually 
would  become  a  substitute  for  f;overnment- 
to-government  lending  and  an  excuse  for 
the  United  States  to  make  less  and  less  of 
a  direct  foreign  aid  contribution  to  Latin 
America. 

It  is  true  that  many  U.S.  business  lead- 
ers take  the  .simplistic  \iew  that  private 
enterprise  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of 
Latin  development  and  that  larpe-scale  for- 
eign aid  is  not  needed.  But  there  are  other? 
who.  while  coiitlnumE  to  believe  that  first 
emphasis  sliould  remain  on  t-'overnmental 
aid.  also  see  an  urgent  new  role  for  private 
investment 

Because  of  disenchantment  v.ith  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  other  iactors.  tliev  contend, 
the  United  States  is  going  through  an  in- 
ternal reappraisal  of  its  foreign  commit- 
ments. The  increasing  hostility  within  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  foreign  riid  is  only  one  symp- 
tom. 

However,  they  point  out.  world  events  wi'.l 
not  stand  ftill  while  the  United  States  com- 
pletes the  process  of  recietinins  foreign  pol- 
icy goals,  deciding  where  it  will  put  its  fu- 
ture priorities  and  where  it  will  make  some 
measure  of  disengagement  Dunns  the  inter- 
im, it  is  tiecessary  to  erect  temporary  struc- 
tures that  will  provide  .some  element  of  con- 
tinuity and  allow  a  transition  to  whatever 
new  directions  emerge  :n  U.S  fcreign  pohcy. 
Where  the  problems  cf  third-world  devel- 
opment are  concerned,  private  US  foreign 
investment  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  use 
as  such  a  temporary  structure.  By  accelerat- 
ing its  tempo  and  changing  some  of  its  em- 
phasis, it  could  keep  alive  the  spark  of  de- 
velopment In  underdeveloped  areas  while  the 
United  States  gropes  toward  new  approaches 
to  foreign  aid. 

Among  the  world's  underdeveloped  areas, 
it  is  Latin  America  where  US  business  has 
its  most  sizable  commitment.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  argument,  it  is  in  Latin 
America  where  the  Idea  of  foreign  invest- 
ment as  a  temporary— or  even  permanent — 
solution  to  development  problems  can  best 
be  tested. 

Such  a  propKJsal  turns  on  premises  that 
Latin  America's  problems  are  mainly  due  to  a 
lack  of  capital,  and  that  development  of  the 
region  would  be  hastened  If  there  were  more 
local  and  U.S.  private  Investment. 
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This  argument  -an  be  faulted  .-•n  the 
grounds  that  it  '.ends  v>  concentrate  on  eco- 
nomic considerations  and  slights  the  need 
for  reform  of  ouUrioded  political  and  social 
institutions 

The  importance  of  rapltal  is  denied  Ca-stro 
lectures  on  :he  error  of  geographic  fatal- 
ism that  had  :led  Ctibas  economy  ui  the 
United  States  But  Castro  tof)  needs  capital 
and  has  simply  traded  the  US  >tource  for 
the  Soviet 

Yet.  even  when  it  is  oncluded  that  Latin 
America  has  a  critical  need  for  capital,  the 
pri>blem  remains  of  how  to  attract  It  at  a 
time  when  the  tendency  of  potential  in- 
vestors IS  to  .shy  away  from   the  area 

In  the  past,  this  problem  was  overcome 
in  une  of  two  ways  ti\  jlTerlnn  a  profit  re- 
turn so  high  that  investors  were  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  sfolng  into  an  unstable  situ- 
ation, or  by  reallng  what  businessmen  like 
to  call  a  favorable  investment  climate'  — 
often  a  euphemism  for  a  business-oriented, 
right-wing  dictatorship 

The  first  answer  represents  :ne  jf  the  chief 
reasons  why  so  many  Latins  regard  foreign 
tlrrns  as  exploiters  The  second  runs  counter 
to  "he  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  of  fostering 
democratic,  equitable  goverrmients 

It  Is  iMeause  business  relied  so  heavily  on 
,su»h  induoements  .ind  safeguards  in  the  past 
that  the  current  wave  oi  Latin  natlonaJlsm 
finds  so  many  converts 

RISK    VE>SUS    REFORM 

The  problem  then  becomes  jne  of  finding 
a  way  to  overcome  the  high  risk  of  invest- 
ing in  I^tln  America  and  still  allow  the 
Latins  to  engage  in  political  and  social  re- 
!orm  Those  who  beileve  .n  the  need  :or 
Increcksed  foreign  investment  advocate 
■■;'.ani{irK  "he  :r)cus  oi  US  foreign  aid  to 
provide  subsidies.  Incentives  and  safeguards 
tu  .American    -apital 

Among  suggested  measures  are  eliminat- 
ing the  tax  on  repatriated  earnings  from 
investments  in  Latin  America,  tax  credits  on 
initial  investments,  and  insurance  to  protect 
iir. -stirs  .=;  imst  exprt^prlati  jti  .md  other 
forms  of  pcilltlcal  penalty  Without  such 
measures,  businessmen  and  goverrunent  of- 
cials  often  .igree.  there  is  no  hope  for  any 
sutjstantlal  increase  of  private  US  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America,  within  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Peter  T  Jones,  who  dealt  with  Latin- 
American  problems  as  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  and  who  now  works  for  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  as  a  vice 
president  ot  its  Ljtiii- Amerlc.ii:  division 
states  the  argument  this  way 

The  problem  of  introducing  Jobs  and 
progress  Into  a  p<3verty-stncken  area  like  the 
Northeast  of  Brazil  is  the  same  as  the  prob- 
.pin  we  :iive  iit  .Time  .11  .App.-il.ic:.:  1  Tliere  .s 
no  reason  why  business  should  want  to  go 
In  there  unless  you  give  it  special  Incentives. 
Either  you  subsidize  it  .r  it  Just  doesn  t 
grow  '■ 

Jones  and  others  who  advocate  more  em- 
phasis on  private  enterprise  within  the  for- 
eign aid  program  call  for  vigilance  against 
a  return  to  the  lalssez-faire  days  tjefore  the 
Alliance  when  beneflts  went  largely  into  the 
pockets  of  a  small  group  of  businessmen  and 
their  cohorts  in  government 

To  prevent  this  they  say.  ajiy  private  busi- 
ness subsidies  .iiid  in-e!.ti\e.s  r",:it  .;.to  'he 
aid  program  should  concentrate  on  Invest- 
ments that  would  be  clearly  beneficial  to 
large  numbers  of  Latin  .Vmerlcans  In  this 
category,  they  advocat*  a  priority  status  for 
"Joint  venture'  Investments  that  would  give 
local  Latin  capital  the  chance  to  get  m  on 
the  action  by  associating  with  U  3  financial 
and  technological  resources 

In  the  view  of  moat  Latin  American  busl- 
aessmen  and  economic  analysis.  Joint  ven- 
tures represent  the  key  to  whether  foreign 
InvMtment  will  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant force  in  Latin  America 


They  warn  that  unless  Indigenous  LAtln 
capital  la  allowed  to  have  a  share  of  the 
region's  future  economic  development — in- 
deed, eventiially  to  control  this  develop- 
ment—  foreign  investors  will  find  themselves 
increasingly  threatened  by  the  nationalistic 
argument  that  they  repre«ent  an  alien,  ex- 
ploitative force. 

To  prevent  this,  they  say.  any  private 
business  subsidies  and  incentives  built  Into 
the  .lid  program  should  concentrate  on  In- 
vestments tjiat  would  be  .-learly  beneficial 
to  large  numbers  1  .f  Ijitln  Americans  In  this 
i-ategory  they  advocate  a  priority  status  for 
so-called  Joint  •. enture"  investments  that 
would  give  local  Uitln  capital  the  chance  to 
get  in  on  the  action  by  asstx-latlng  with  US 
Uiianclal  and  technological  resources 

In  liddltlon.  they  add  incentives  are  need- 
ed fOr  investments  that  will  create  Jobs  pro- 
mots  the  tourism  and  exports  on  which  Latin 
.America  relies  for  foreign  exchange,  modern- 
.7.e  backward  technology  and  help  bring  pri- 
vate enterprise  Into  a  bigger  role  In  com- 
munity and  national  development 

This  Is  a  tall  order,  and  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic partisans  of  the  Idea  do  not  pre- 
tend that  private  enterprise  on  Its  own  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  development  proc- 
ess 

PITBLIC   SECTOR 

Most  concede  that  continued  large-scale 
governmental  planning  and  spending  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  many  areas  that  business 
investment  cannot  reach  This  means  that 
the  aid  program,  however  It  Is  changed  would 
still  have  to  provide  long-term  development 
loans  on  a  government-to-government  basis 
There  I3  also  the  need  to  expand  Latin 
.America's  foreign  trade  opportunities — a* 
need  whlc^  many  Latin  leaders  consider 
even  more  important  than  increased  Invest- 
ment 

In  short,  almost  everyone  .igrees  that  no 
matter  how  much  capital  is  supplied  ir  saved 
through  increased  foreign  investment,  .iddl- 
tloiial  hard  currency  obtained  through  trade 
.md  aid  would  be  needed  to  sustain  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  growth 

.Advix-ates  of  government  Incentives  to  spur 
investment  also  point  out  that  Latin  .Amer- 
ica Is  a  good  place  to  test  the  idea  because 
It  IS  the  least  underdevelof>ed  of  the  world's 
fmerglng  areas  Since  I-atln  .America  .Uready 
.►las  the  beginnings  of  a  substantial  Indus- 
trial base.  It  can  benefit  readily  irom  a  shift 
m  emphasis  from  public  to  private  develop- 
ment 

If  the  Idea  worked  In  Latin  .America,  the 
experience  gained  could  be  applied  to  .Africa. 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 

But  would  the  Nixon  Administration  re- 
ifard  the  Incentive  appri>ach  as  worthy  of  be- 
ing included  in  its  foreign-aid  proposals  and 
wotild  CongreFs  In  turn  be  willing  to  ap- 
propriate the  needed  money  and  sacrifice 
the  tax  revenues  '  .And  could  enough  private 
in'. estop!  pve.-i  then  be  found  to  give  the 
Idea  a  real  test ' 

Would  American  business  find  the  induce- 
ments attractive  enough'  Would  It  be  will- 
ing to  change  its  traditional  methods  of  op- 
eration and  combat  Latin  hoftlUtles  by  en- 
gaging In  more  lolnt  ventures  and  mere  In- 
volvement m  the  non-business  activities  of 
the  Latin  community? 

-And.  perhaps  most  Important  what  would 
be  the  reaction  of  the  Latin  .American  govern- 
ments and  peoples  to  such  an  initiative  by 
the  .Amerlc.in  business  community'  Would 
they  see  the  advantages  of  working  with  for- 
eign Investment  on  a  new  more  equitable 
basis? 

Or  have  the  appeals  of  natlonalLsm  and 
statist-oriented  Ideas  already  made  such  In- 
roads that  the  propijsed  changes  in  Invest- 
ment emphasis  are  doomed? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  only 
when  the  Latin  Americans  decide  how  to 
answer  Servan-Schrelber's  question.  "What 
kind  of  luture  do  we  want?" 


All  that  Is  certain  today  Is  that  the  nature 
of  foreign  Investment  In  Latin  America  will 
have  changed  drastically  a  decade  from  now 

Part    II-   The   Latin    American    Challenge: 
U  S   CoMPANiEa  Strive  for  New  Image 

I  By  John  M  Ooshkoi 
BfENos  Aires  FYom  the  time  of  C(5rtes 
and  his  gold-seeking  Spanish  conqulstadores. 
no  subject  has  aroused  greater  bitterness  In 
Latin  America  than  "economic  exploitation." 
Today,  this  bitterness  Is  directed  against 
the  group  that  many  Latins  regard  as  the 
mcKlerr-.  equivalent  of  freebooters  like  C6rtes 
the  foreign  Investors  who  have  been  promi- 
nent since  the  19th  Century  wars  of  libera- 
tion. 

To  help  pay  for  these  wars,  leaders  like 
Simon  Bolivar  granted  concessions  to  for- 
eigners for  the  extraction  of  mineral  wealth. 
After  Independence,  the  new  nations,  lacking 
money  and  technical  expertise,  continued  to 
abdicate  development  of  resources  to  Invest- 
ment capital  from  abroad 

After  150  years  of  seeing  what  Latins  re- 
gard as  their  patrimony  In  paw^n,  they  have 
become  increasingly  frustrated.  Inevitably, 
this  emotion  focuses  on  the  vast  US  busi- 
ness Investment -a  $10-billlon  stake  that 
represents  roughly  one-third  of  all  the  for- 
eign capital  in  the  area 

David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  of  the  US.  business- 
sponsored  Council  for  Latin  America,  sum- 
marizes the  case  made  against  private  U.S. 
interests  by  their  enemies  In  Latin  America: 
"North  American  capitalists,  they  say.  are 
out  to  exploit  resources  and  markets  to  the 
detrlinetit  of  tlie  i.ost  nations:  the  c:ipltalists 
want  to  keep  the  people  in  poverty  so  they 
can  take  over  their  minerals  and  metals: 
they  .ire  l  bsessed  with  excessive  profits  .ind 
h.ive  no  concern  lor  the  land  or  Its  mhabl- 
tints," 

Rockefeller  disml.sses  the  charges  as  "large- 
ly without  foundation."  Still,  there  is  no 
question  that  allegations  of  economic  exploi- 
tation He  .u  the  root  of  almost  every  griev- 
ance that  Latin  .Americans  have  against  the 
United  .'States. 

Even  the  Brazilian  economist,  Roberto 
Campos — a  man  so  thoroughly  pro-Amerle.in 
th.it  l.i.-i  countrymen  call  him  "Bobby  Fields  " 
after  the  English  translation  of  his  name- 
cites  the  "overwhelming  influence  exercised 
by  American  private  interests  "  as  the  chief 
cause  (if  Latin  Americas  "reactive  tensions 
History  ofTers  evidence  of  at  least  some  truth 
in  the  Latin  indictment 

In  the  old  days  of  dollar  diplomacy,"  the 
United  States  frequently  sent  troops  to  pro- 
tect .American  Investments.  More  recently 
business  pressures  have  prompted  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  to  drop  up 
reactionary  governments  because  of  fear  that 
social  reform  would  prejudice  Investments 
"Yet.  even  after  allowance  Is  made  for  all 
these  ju.stifiable  complaints.  U.S.  business  in 
Latin  .America  Is  not  nearly  so  exploitative 
or  monolithic  .is  many  critics  contend. 

In  recent  years,  it  often  has  been  a  gener- 
ous employer,  honest  t.ixpayer  and  all-around 
good  citizen  It  even  has  started  learning  how 
to  live  with  the  new  breed  of  social  reformers 
and  central  planners  in  many  Latin  gov- 
ernments— although  it  still  regards  them 
uneasily  and  feels  more  comfortable  with 
traditional  right-wing  regimes  such  as  those 
in  Argentmn  ;ind  Brazil 

.ne"w  interests 
It  :'lso  has  expanded  into  many  econbmic 
vacuums  created  by  a  continuing  shortage 
of  home-grown  capital  and  technology.  This 
has  brought  in  modern  methods,  stimulated 
!i5cal  Industry,  given  work  to  thousands 
helped  train  a  technical  and  managerial  class, 
improved  living  standards  for  the  small  con- 
sumer and  contributed  to  the  beginnings  ot 
a  modern  industrial  plant. 
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It  has  failed  to  make  these  accompltsh- 
nients  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  great 
mass  of  Latin  Americans.  As  David  Rocke- 
leller  and  other  corporation  executives  readily 
admit,  the  U.S.  business  community  suffers 
from  an  image  problem  rooted  in  Its  past 
excesses 

These  excesses  are  part  of  a  story  that 
began  a  century  ago  with  such  unregenerate 
adventures  as  Henry  Melggs.  the  "Yankee 
Pizzarro"  who  parlayed  his  skill  at  building 
r;ulroad8  across  the  .Andes  Into  a  financial 
empire  founded  on  corruption  and  intrigue. 
In  his  time,  Melggs  virtually  o'wned  every 
leading  politician  In  Peru  from  the  president 
on  down  and  maintained  what  was  almost  a 
private  hirem  of  wives  and  daughters  of 
Lima's  leading  families. 

Melggs  eventually  died  broke  and  discred- 
ited, but  others  built  more  enduring  monu- 
ments to  ambition  and  business  acumen. 
grace's  beginnings 

Also  In  Peru  at  that  time  was  a  young 
Irish  Immigrant  ship's  chandler,  William 
Russel  Grace,  who  quickly  spotted  the  possi- 
bilities of  chartering  and  servicing  ships  en- 
paged  in  the  guano  fertilizer  trade.  Prom  this 
modest  enterprise,  its  headquarters  later 
transferred  to  New  York,  grew  what  are  today 
the  many-faceted,  world-wide  activities  of 
\V  R  Grace  and  Co 

And  there  was  Henry  Melggs's  nephew, 
Minor  Cooper  Keith,  who  In  Costa  Rica  forged 
tlie  first  rails  across  the  Central  American 
isthmus  Seeing  that  his  railroad  could  not 
prcspcr  without  freleht.  Keith  began  bidding 
for  control  of  the  "green  and  gold  empire," 
the  then  infant banan^  trade 

.Acquiring  lands  the  size  of  Rhode  Island, 
Keith  embarked  on  a  bitter.  30-year  war  with 
riv.Us  By  1889,  mo?t  competitors  were  ready 
;  I  consolidate  The  result  was  the  United 
Fruit  Company — the  organization  that  more 
than  any  other  would  symbolize  the  VS. 
huiiness  presence  in  Latin  America  during 
\he  first  dccr.des  of  this  century. 

From  the  company's  board  rooms  in 
B;  ston,  Keith,  together  with  such  associates 
..lid  .successors  .is  .Andrew  Preston  and 
.-.un-iel  ("Sam  the  Banana  Man")  Zemurry, 
exercised  a  1  eeemony  greater  than  any  gov- 
1  r:.ment  over  vast  areas  around  the  Carrib- 
'f  in  Keith  was  known  as  "the  uncrowned 
r..;iL'  of  Central  America." 

The  atmosphere  created  by  United  Prult  in 

■~  domiuns  "was  that  of  a  gigantic  company 

t  re  Thousands  of  farmers  were  coerced  into 

.cling  bananas  exclusnely  to  United  Prult  at 

jirices  set  by  the  company:  hired  thugs  en- 

:   reed   cooperation    and    Latin   governments 

i;;hcr  pocketed  "subsidies"  and  looked  the 

tiier  way  or  they  didn't  last  very  long. 

COtTP    FOR    SALE 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Zemurry,  who 
"penly  admitted  liav:ng  "bought"  one  coup 
.•1  Honduras,  told  an  interviewer  that  he  had 
done  many  things  in  the  early  years  of  the 
c  impany  that  he  didn't  like  to  think  about 
:;i  the  dark  hours  of  the  night," 

Because  these  things  "were  done  with  the 
ti-it  approval  of  successive  administrations 
.:i  Washington,  the  impression  grew  that  the 
I'lined  States  promoted  dictatorships  to 
iiirther  the  .lims  of  United  Fruit.  This  cry 
■  ..s  heard  as  recently  as  1954.  when  the  CIA 
;:.citPd  right-wing  military  elements  In 
(r.iatemala  to  overthrow  a  popular  but  leftist 
.-:   vernment. 

Actually,  the  1954  incident  was  prompted 
iii.i.nly  by  Cold  War  fears  of  a  potential  Com- 
munist takeover.  However,  one  of  ■Washing- 
ton's conditions  for  aiding  the  coup  leaders 
w.is  a  promise  to  eliminate  a  land  reform 
program  that  had  offended  United  Prult;  a 
'  Tmer  United  Pruit  executive  acted  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  CIA  and  the  rebel 
ttuUtary  officers. 

SEEKS    BETTER    IMAGE 

United  Fruit,  which  remains  an  Important 
force  in  the  economies  of  the  banana-grow- 


ing countries,  has  tried  hard  in  recent  years 
to  project  a  more  progressive  Image.  But 
among  Latin  Americans,  who  have  long 
memories,  the  effort  has  largely  been 
unavailing. 

In  Mexico  last  year,  for  example,  the  news 
that  United  Prult  was  pUinnlng  to  buy  a  well- 
known  local  grocery  chain  touched  off  a  full- 
scale  furor  Including  a  congressional  debate 
about  why  the  government  was  allowing  the 
company  Into  the  country.  And  In  Ecuador, 
the  taint  of  association  with  United  Prult 
once  played  a  big  part  In  destroying  the 
presidential  ambitions  of  Galo  Plaza  Lasso, 
now  secretary  general  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Plaza,  who  had  been  president  in  the  late 
1940s  and  who  is  generally  regarded  by  out- 
side Observers  as  the  outstanding  Ecuadorian 
leader  of  this  century,  ran  for  a  second  term 
In  1960.  But  he  had  written  a  book  that 
praised  United  Prult  for  housing  and  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  its  plantation 
vi'orkers. 

During  the  campaign,  his  opponents  at- 
tacked him  for  "selling  out  "  He  ran  a  poor 
third. 

As  United  Prult  was  establishing  its  hold 
over  the  banana  trade,  other  American  firms 
were  making  their  presence  felt. 

VENEZUELAN    OIL 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  "Venezuela  quickly 
brought  that  country's  economy  under  the 
control  of  such  organizations  as  GuM,  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  (a  European  firm)  and.  most 
prominent  of  all.  the  Creole  Petroleum 
Corp. — -a  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  subsidi- 
ary that  is  said  by  industry  sources  to  be 
the  largest  and  probably  the  most  profitable 
petroleum-producing  company  In  the  world 

Kennecott,  Anaconda  and  Cerro  de  Pasco 
were  digging  copper  and  other  minerals  out 
of  Chile  and  Peru.  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  was  controlling  telephone  and 
cable  facilities,  and  in  the  power  utility  f.eld 
the  dominant  names  were  those  like  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Power  Corp 

This  concentration  formed  the  basis  of 
present-day  Latin  American  resentments  to- 
ward U.S.  investment.  Yet.  although  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  US  investment  is 
still  in  these  fields,  the  main  thrust  of 
American  business  here  has  been  changing 
radically. 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  American  in- 
vestment has  been  going  through  a  second- 
stage  development — one  powered  by  rising 
demand  for  American-style  consumer  goods. 
With  orders  for  their  products  increasing, 
more  firms  established  subsidiary  manufac- 
turing facllitaes  in  the  su-ea. 

NEW    investors 

The  names  that  intruded  most  promi- 
nently became  General  Motors,  Ford  .''.nd 
Chrysler  in  automobiles.  Merck  and  Parke 
Davis  in  drugs.  General  Electric  and  WesT- 
Inghouse  In  electronics.  Goodrich  and  Fire- 
stone in  rubber  products.  Sears  Roebuck  in 
retailing. 

It  was  an  expansion  that  touched  all  but 
the  tiniest  Latin  countries.  In  Mexico.  Brazil 
and  Argentina  it  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
large  national  industrial  base 

The  depth  of  the  new  U.S.  involvement 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  'World 
War  II.  direct  US,  investments  soared  from 
less  than  $3  billion  to  the  present  $10  bil- 
lion— almost  one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  invest- 
ments abroad. 

At  the  end  of  1967  i  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available)  the  largest 
share  of  American  Investment  was  in  Vene- 
zuela, with  $2.5  billion.  Of  this.  $18  billion 
was  In  the  petroleum  industry.  Since  Vene- 
zuela is  not  expected  to  renew  the  conces- 
sions of  foreign  oil  companies  when  they  run 
out  during  the  next  decade,  the  present  U.S 
stake  m  Venezuela  appears  to  have  hit  Its 
peak. 

In  fact.  U.S.  investment  in  Venezuela  actu- 


ally showed  a  small  decline  between  1966 
and  1967.  Unless  the  current  stake  In  petro- 
leum is  replaced  by  other  types  of  invest- 
ment, this  trend  can  accelerate  rapidly  in 
the  yoars  ahead 

MANUFACTURERS    IN    MEXICO 

In  contrast  is  Mexico,  where  U,S.  Invest- 
ment is  put  at  $1.34  billion,  the  second 
highest  total.  Mexico  had  relatively  little 
U.S.  Investment  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  The  once-large  American  holdings  In  basic 
industries  were  expropriated  or  expelled  dur- 
ing the  1920s  and  30s. 

In  the  post-war  period,  though,  Mexico 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  Latin 
countries  In  attracting  American  capital  to 
consumer  manufacturing  activities.  The  out- 
look there  Is  for  U.S,  firms  to  continue  put- 
ting in  money. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  countries  in  third 
and  fourth  place,  Brazil  with  $1.32  billion 
and  Argentina  with  $1  billion.  The  big  up- 
surge of  American  investment  there  lias  come 
within  the  last  decade  and  has  been  concen- 
trated almost  exclusively  on  manufacturing. 

Even  some  of  the  old-line  American  firms 
have  started  to  move  In  this  direction.  ITT, 
lor  example,  has  gradually  been  disengaging 
from  telephone  operators  to  concentrate  on 
service  activities  like  hotels. 

SOME   ENCOt'R.^CErHENT 

In  contrast  to  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  mining,  petroleum  and  utilities 
companies,  this  new  wave  of  investment  Is 
one  that  sophisticated  Lfitin  Americans  -ire 
generally  inclined  to  encourage. 

They  have  re  d  '"The  American  Challenge.'" 
Jean-Jacques  Scrv.-.n-.Schreiber  s  .uialysis  of 
the  impact  of  .American  investment  in  Eu- 
rope, .•nd  they  have  perceived  its  applica- 
tions: to  become  a  modern  industrial  region. 
Latin  .Americi  must  rely  on  the  Americans. 
m  the  short  run  at  least,  to  supply  the 
capital  and  teac'n  the  management  and  tech- 
r.ological  methods  that  It  cannot  generate 
iroin  Its  own  resources. 

They  regard  this  as  especially  urgent  be- 
c-.use  Latin  .America's  aec:ide-()ld  boom  in 
manul.icturlne:  is  fast  approarhing  Its  outer 
limits.  Concentr.ited  on  the  production  of 
inipoit  substitute  consumer  goods  that  exist 
oehind  tanfl  protection,  industry  is  getting 
clo.se  to  saturating  av.iilable  markets. 

To  grow  f'arther.  cither  Its  consumer  niar- 
'riet  must  be  broadened--  t!".rout:h  creation  of 
the  l->n£;-stal!ed  Latin  conunon  market  and 
incorporation  of  population  r.ow  ovits-.de  the 
r.ioncy  economy — or  the  chanseover  must  be 
made  n  manufactured  ttoods  th'it  can  com- 
pete as  exports  to  "worid  markets  Eventually, 
this  would  presuppose  an  atte.Tipt  to  shift 
the  industrial  base  toward  manufacturers 
employing  the  raw  maierials  produced  in 
Latin  .America 

But  that  involves  industrial  act;\itv  f.ir 
more  sophisticated  than  the  current  import- 
substituf  industries.  So  far  t;-.oueh,  US 
'ousmess — the  only  force  re.^Uy  capable  .  ■ 
leading  Latin  industry  to  this  next  stage — 
has  been  'raiwilling  to  invest  the  r.ecp.-.sarv 
money  and  technology. 

ANTI-BUSINESS    FEELI.NC 

One  of  the  most  comp>€lllng  reasons,  from 
the  potential  investor's  point  of  view,  is  ih? 
increasing  anti-business  feeiing 

To  be  sure,  all  but  the  most  doctrinaire  of 
the  Latin  leaders  make  clear  distinctions  be- 
tween what  they  regard  as  "gocd"  and  "bad  ' 
investment — between  "what  It  is  politically 
expedient  to  say  they  want  to  get  rid  of  i  the 
old-line  extractive  investments)  and  what  it 
is  economically  imperative  to  woo  .new-style 
manufacturing  ventures) 

Such  distinctions  frequently  get  blurred  in 
an  emotional  atmosphere.  When  the  Latin 
masses  constantly  have  it  dinned  into  their 
ears  that  a  particular  American  company  is 
bad.  they  are  unaole  to  understand  why  the 
indictment  does  not  extend  to  all  American 
firms. 
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The  military  regime  m  Peru  expropriated  a 
large  Ajnerlcan  oil  company  while  trytng  u> 
explain  that  this  was  a  special  case- -and 
that  U  really  was  anxious  to  have  other  kinds 
of  American  InveBtment  come  In 

INV«8T()R8    DI8C0VRAC;ED 

What  It  (fot  instead  was  i  cUm<ite  of  mu- 
tual recrimination,  threatened  reprisals  and 
a  fanning  of  public  sentiment  a(?alnat  Im- 
perialist exploiters'  that  currently  is  dis- 
couraging potential  Investors  in  Peru  Yet 
Peru  needs  new  Investment  Lf  It  Is  to  shake 
out  of  the  fiscal  depression  of  the  past  two 
years 

As  David  Rockefeller  says.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  private  investment 
abroad.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  the  barrier  *>xl-t- 
im?  in  the  minds  and  emotions  of  those  who 
need  foreign  Investment  most   " 

This  barrier  was  buUt  by  the  greed  ui.l 
fxcesaes  of  American  business  But  what 
<eeps  It  nigh  and  forbidding  today  is  the 
failure  of  Latin  Amerlcaas  to  realize  that 
many  old  prejudices  are  no  longer  valid 

Past  HI     The  Latin  Challenge    Pcrv  Gains 
Wide    .Sympathy     in     V  3     On.    DisptTt 

By  John  M    Goshko  i 
BitfMos  Aires      On  April  4    President  Nlx- 
On   mhf   be   forced    to   make   a   decision   that 
could  determine  the  course  of  U  S    relations 
with    Latin    America    .'or    years    to    come 

At  Issue  Is  the  expropriation  of  an  Amer- 
ican-owned oil  company  by  the  military  re- 
gime that  seized  power  In  Peni  last  October 
And  what  Mr  Nixon  must  decide  Is  whether 
to  invoke  against  Peru  certain  tlnanclal  sanc- 
tions prescribed  by  US    law 

That  decision  will  touch  every  aspect  of 
U  S  interests  In  Latin  America  But  none 
win  be  affected  more  than  the  »10  billion  of 
direct  prlvitte  investment  held  by  US.  cor- 
porations In  Latin  America 

la  Peru  alone,  sanctions  undoubtedly  will 
bring  retaliation  by  the  government  against 
the  substantial  and  varied  private  US  In- 
terests remaining  there  Peruvian  .jfflclals 
have  considered  courses  ranging  from  a  ban 
on  the  remittance  of  protlu  to  the  Unlt«d 
States  to  f  irther  expropriations, 

RKACTION    EXPECTED 

Invoking  of  O  3  sanctions  is  certain  lo 
touch  off  wide-spread  'ivmpathy  for  Peru 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and  fan  the  eco- 
nomic    nationalism     :rackllng    through    the 

continent 

Since  U  S  Investments  represent  more  than 
a  third  of  the  foreign  capital  in  the  area. 
they  have  been  the  favorite  target  of  this 
nationalism  Peru  s  expropriation  of  the  oil 
company  Is  only  'he  most  dramatic  of  the 
many  recent  Incldenta 

After  almost  a  century  of  pntruatlng  out- 
side interests  with  the  development  of  their 
petroleum  resources,  several  other  Latin 
countries  have  Joined  Peru  In  shouting,  'The 
oil  Is  ours  '■ 

In  Bolivia,  there  has  been  rising  demand 
for  expropriation  )f  the  concessions  held  by 
Gulf  Oil  Corp  In  Brazil,  the  president  re- 
cently vetoed  a  decree  permitting  foreign 
arms  to  explore  In  competition  with  the 
state-owned  company    Petrobras 

On  Jan  2,  Peru  decreed  that  all  banks 
must  be  at  least  75  per  cent  owned  by  na- 
tionals within  a  year  T^o  weeks  later.  Argen- 
tina took  similar  steps  to  curb  foreign  bank 
expansion. 

HOME-OWNED    PHONES 

In  International  '.«lecommunlcatlons  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil.  Chile,  Peru.  Panama  and 
Mexico  have  froeen  private  companle*  out  of 
plans  for  satellite  earth  stations  In  moat 
cases  a  government  monopoly  will  be  esub- 
llahed  over  international  cable  serviced  that 
have  been  run  bv  private  firms  like  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Such  broad-gauge  attacks  on  foreign  in- 
vestment are  hardly  new   in  F^^tin  .America 


They  st«m   from  deep-seated  rcMnUneni  of 
control  exercised  by  ouUlde  Interest* 

During  the  past  two  decade*,  this  indig- 
nation has  been  boiling  over  with  Increasing 
frequency  Many  obser^-ers  foresee  the  virtual 
elimination  of  foreign  holdings  In  most  Latin 
basic  industries  by  the  end  of  the  century 
In  almoet  every  case,  they  will  be  replaced  by 
government  ownership 

TRANSmoN    TREND 

Most  electrical  power  services  and  IntemBl 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  already 
have  made  the  transition  -usually  with  dis- 
astrous results  in  service  and  efflclency  Now 
the  trend  Is  the  same  on  other  basic  Indus- 
tries, particularly  petroleum 

Looked  at  In  strictly  economic  terms,  a 
gcKxl  case  can  be  made  that  such  nationalism 
does  a  disservice  to  l^tln  hopes  for  develop, 
ment  .As  Servan-Schrelber  points  out  in 
•The  .American  Challenge  ' 

•To  nationalize  U3  Industries  In  response 
tf)  increased  .American  Investment  Is  a  tvplcal 
reaction  of  <in  underdeveloped  country  and 
Ignores  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  Even 
If  the  newly  nationalized  firm  managed  to 
keep  .American-developed  toclmiques.  It 
would  nevertheless  be  cut  otT  from  the  flow 
of  creatlves  from   the  parent  company  ' 

Governmenu  which  committed  such  acts 
of  folly  would  have  to  close  their  frontler.s 
to  .shut  out  scientific  advances  made  else- 
where. Nationalization  may  be  tempting,  for 
It  spares  us  the  effort  of  thinking  and  seems 
to  offer  an  easy  answer  But  It  Is  a  weapon 
that  would  only  work  against  our  own 
development  " 

STATE   OIL    MONOPOLItS 

.Nothing  would  appear  to  pro\e  his  con- 
tention more  pointedly  than  the  record  of 
Latin  American  state-owned  monopolies  In 
petroleum  for  example  Although  such  Hate 
companies  have  been  .i  great  source  of  pnde. 
their  economic  performance  has  been  one  of 
ilmnst    tolAl    Ineffliiency. 

Mexico's  nationalization  of  the  oil  indus- 
try m  1938  provided  the  basis  for  the  first 
important  Latin  oil  monopoly.  Pemex  -After 
.10  years,  however.  Pemex  h.as  been  a  con- 
sistent money  loser,  riddled  'Alth  graft  and 
political  patronage  It  Is  quletlv  importing 
oil  from  Venezuela  t<i  meet  domestic  demand. 

Argentina,  whose  state  monopoly  has  never 
been  able  to  get  a  drop  of  oil  out  of  the 
ground,  brought  In  American  companies 
in  the  late  19508  Within  a  year,  the  country 
not  only  whs  self-suffldent  In  many  typea 
of  fuel  oil  but   was  exporting 

Yet  the  nationalistic  outcry  of  sell-out" 
was  so  great  that  in  1963  President  Arturo 
lUla  summarily  threw  out  all  foreign  firms 
Two  years  later  with  production  entirely  In 
the  hands  of  the  state's  YPF  company. 
Argentina  was  Importing  1100  million  worth 
of  [jetmleum  annually  to  meet  domestic 
needs  as  well  as  Incurring  huge  operating 
toaees. 


LED    TO    COirP 

The  failure  of  his  oil  policy  was  one  of 
the  factors  prompting  the  military  coup  that 
overthrew  IllU  in  1966  Argentlnas  current 
mllltarv  regime  has  moved  against  the  trend 
In  neighboring  Latin  countries  .md  has  In- 
vited 'he  foreign  companies  hack  in  hopes 
of  .igaln  making  the  country  self-sufTlclent 
m  petroleum 

Current  Latin  nationalism  Is  of  such  an 
Intensity  that  many  foreign  bualneasmen  are 
frankly  fearful  about  Its  long-range  Impli- 
cations Most  s.phlstlcated  Investors  long 
igo  were  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  Latin 
•Americans  Intend  to  reassert  ointrol  over 
basic  Industries;  and  as  a  result  the  main 
thrust  of  recent  Us  Inveetment  here  has 
been  directed  toward  activities  like  manu- 
facturing, retailing  and  service 

These  are  the  fields  In  which  many  I-atlns 
Hay  they  need  and  welcome  foreign  capital 
Now  however,  there  Is  fear  that  the  new  eco- 
nomic    nationalism     with     mistrust    of    all 


things  foreign  and  preoccupation  with  state 
ownership- -will  eventually  extend  to  all 
areas  of  private  enterprl.se 

This  sentiment  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
left  of  the  political  spectrum  The  right. 
chief  bulwark  of  the  capitalist  system  in 
South  America,  has  been  moving  toward  an 
Identification  with  nationalist  aspirations 
and  statist  Ideas 

The  trend  Is  apparent  In  such  formerly 
monolithic  guardians  of  the  status  quo  as 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  entrepreneurial 
class  and  the  officer  corps  of  the  powerful 
Latin  armed  forces  For  the  most  part  the 
change  in  the  thinking  of  these  key  Institu- 
tions Is  still  a  minority  sentiment.  But  it  is  ' 
growing 

For  example,  the  two  countries  of  South 
.America  currently  having  the  greatest  .suc- 
cess In  attracting  foreign  Investment  Te 
Argentina  and  Brazil  Both  have  mltitarv- 
backed  governments  whose  policies  aim  at 
bringing  about  rapid  national  development 
and  industrialization  by  pursuing  lalssez- 
talre  economics  fn\  >rable  to  big  business  :ind 
foreign  Investment 

However.  In  b»Tth  countries  there  Is  n!so 
Increasing  pressure  from  important  groups  in 
government,  business  and  the  armed  forces 
that  want  a  far  greater  go^■ernment  control 
over  the  economy. 

PFRINUN     SHOWDOWN 

Within  the  Peruvian  armed  forces-  the 
stanch  allies  o{  foreign  Investors  during  p.ist 
periods  of  military  rule  this  showdown  ..- 
ready  seems  tr>  have  tjiken  place.  Prom  rlie 
evidence  of  the  regime's  expropriation  of  the 
International  Petroleum  Co.  the  \lctory  .tn- 
pears  to  have  gone  to  the  nationalists 

The  growing  consensus  of  right  and  ielt 
on  nationalistic  economics  was  vividly  under- 
scored by  a  four-hour  meeting  recently  in 
Lima 

On  one  side  were  Oen  Miguel  Angel  V,!,- 
dUla  Morrlveron,  the  Finance  Minister,  .uid 
his  chief  deputy  Both  are  .men  with  repu- 
tations for  coQjne.ss  toward  foreign  capital 
and  a  belief  In  state  control  of  basic  re- 
sources. 

On  the  other  side  were  a  number  of  Chil- 
ean Intellectuals,  some  with  ties  to  the 
Chilean  Christian  Democratic  Party,  -.vhlch 
Is  regarded  by  many  not  only  as  the  most 
important  force  on  the  Latin  non-Marxist 
left  but  also  as  the  antithesis  of  military 
government 

■Yet  these  seeming  opposltes  discussed 
seriously  the  formation  of  an  over-all  statist- 
oriented  oil  policy  for  Peru.  TTiey  also  ex- 
plored the  fKJsslbillty  of  st4»te- owned  oil  and 
steel  entitles  throughout  Latin  -America  that 
would  combine  forces  to  Increase  their  le'.- 
erage  with  regard  to  freight  rates,  supplies 
and  services. 

HISTORIC    DEPENDENCE 

The  seductive  appeal  that  such  Ideas  hold 
for  such  widely  disparate  forces  is  traceable 
to  the  historic  dependence  of  their  respective 
economies  on  foreign  Investment  For  ,i  long 
time,  the  life  blood  of  Chile,  its  vast  copper 
deposits,  were  under  'he  exclusive  control  of 
-American  mining  companies,  the  same  w.is 
true    of    Peru's    more    varied    resources. 

In  Chile,  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
almost  saw  election  of  a  Marxist  candidate 
calling  for  nationalization  of  copper  and  vir- 
tually all  other  foreign  holdings  The  actual 
winner  was  the  Christian  Democrat.  Ed- 
iiardo  Frel.  who  enjoyed  the  backing  of  the 
United  States  for  his  much  more  moderate 
stance. 

Frel  proposed  "ChUeanlzatlon"  of  copper— 
a  process  now  being  Implemented  that  calls 
for  the  government  to  buy  Into  partnership 
With  the  US  copper  companies,  which  were 
also  to  make  new  investments.  For  the  rest. 
Frels  official  policy  was  to  favor  continued 
foreign  Investment 

However  Frel  whose  term  as  President 
ends   next   vear.   has   been   losing   control  of 
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the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to  its  left- 
wing,  avowedly  statist,  factions. 

As  a  result,  foreign  Investment  In  Chile 
outside  the  copper  sphere  has  come  almost 
to  .1  standstill  Most  firms  already  on  the 
scene  have  shied  uway  from  expanding;  and 
at  least  one.  W  R  Grace  and  Co.,  long  an 
important  force  in  Chilean  distribution  and 
ni.inufacturlng  uctlvities  is  liquidating  most 
of  Its  holdings 

In  Peru,  the  seizure  of  International 
Petroleum  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of 
an  .itmosphere  that  foreign  businessmen  find 
increasingly  worrisome 

On  the  diiy  of  the  coup  that  ousted  civilian 
President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  and 
brought  Gen  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado  to  the 
presidency,  every  political  party  and  all  but 
one  of  Lima's  newspapers  roundly  denounced 
the  unconstitutional  takeover.  One  week 
later  all  of  them — together  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation — were  loudly  applauding  the  IPC 
expropriation. 

Even  before  the  coup,  there  were  signs  that 
Peru  was  preparing  .»  radical  break  from  Its 
past  hospitality  toward  foreign  capital.  The 
law  restricting  foreign  holdings  in  Peruvian 
b.inks  put  into  effect  by  the  Velasco  regime, 
actually  was  the  culmination  of  a  move 
st.Hrted  prior  to  the  coup  by  Belaunde's 
finance  minister.  Manuel  UUoa. 

AMASSED    FORTUNE 

Fur  most  of  his  adult  life.  Ulloa  has  been 
Identified  with  U.S.  corporate  and  banking 
interest  amassing  a  personal  fortune  In  the 
nrocess  But  he  was  planning  to  become  a 
i.indidate  in  the  presidential  elections  that 
u(  u.d  h.ive  taken  place  next  November. 

His  reading  of  public  opinion  told  him  that 
atucks  on  -American  investors  were  good 
politics,  and  the  banking  law  was  the  re- 
sult Also  prior  to  the  coup.  Ulloa  was  pre- 
paring another  openly  nationalistic  meas- 
ure— one  relating  to  the  flshmeal  Industry — 
that  the  military  government  is  expected  to 
adopt 

Flshmeal.  the  country's  largest  single 
earner  of  foreign  exchange,  made  Peru  the 
World's  front-ranking  fishing  nation  and  cre- 
ated a  strong  sense  of  national  pride  because 
It  was  built  up  priniarlly  by  Peruvian  initia- 
tive and  capital.  Foreign  investors  also  took 
part,  but  the  major  achievement  was  clearly 
Peruvian. 

nSHMEAL   DECLINE 

With  success,  however,  came  over-expan- 
sion of  fleet  and  factory  capacity.  Costs  rose, 
increased  competition  came  from  other  flsh- 
iiipal-produclng  countries  and  from  alter- 
nate kinds  of  animal  feeds,  and  the  industry 
two  years  ago  went  Into  severe  recession. 

Tlie  Inevitable  result  was  consolidation  In- 
efficient factories  and  fleets  operated  by  un- 
der-capitalized companies  began  going  under. 
These  were  almost  always  Peruvian-owned. 

Foreign  companies,  often  better  financed 
and  with  more  modern  equipment,  weathered 
the  recession  and  began  to  control  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  industry.  Some  also 
uere  subsidiaries  of  parent  companies  that 
made  large-scale  use  of  flshmeal.  and  Peru- 
vians began  charging  that  the  subsidiaries 
were  trying  to  depress  the  world  market  price 
m  order  to  benefit  their  parent  companies. 

.At  the  time  of  the  coup,  the  Peruvian  con- 
gress, supported  by  Important  segments  of  the 
local  business  community,  was  considering 
legislation  limiting  foreign  ownership  of  any 
flshmeal  company  to  one-third  of  the  equity. 

The  present  U.S. -Peru  collision  course  over 
the  oil  seizure  has  put  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
Investment  stake  in  Peru,  estimated  at  about 
$600  million  before  the  IPC  seizure,  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  the  U.S  business 
community  In  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  1959 
revolution.  What  happened  in  Cuba — the 
eventual  expropriation  of  all  U.S.  holdings — 
could  now  happen  in  Peru 

If  the  Peruvians,  aided  by  the  Soviets, 
Aere   able   beneflclally   to  exert   their  Inde- 


pendence of  the  United  States,  the  example 
would  be  taken  up  by  other  countries'  na- 
tionalists clamoring  for  a  showdown  with 
foreign  investment 

Part  IV — The  Latin  Challenge:   US    Brsi- 
.NESSMEN  Try  To  Adapt  to  New  Realities 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Buenos  Aires. — He  is  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  financial  districts  of  every  big  Latin 
American  city — his  close-cropped  hair,  natu- 
ral-shoulder suit  and  brisk  step  setting  him 
apart  from   the   Latins   around    him. 

He  works  long  hours,  broken  only  by 
forced  adoption  of  the  local  custom  decree- 
ing a  two-hour-lunch.  Efficient,  tireless  and 
frequently  impatient  with  the  slower  Latin 
pace,  he  seems  the  perfect  model  of  that 
American  whom  a  European  once  described 
as  "bom  to  make  transatlantic  calls  and 
Jump  aboard  international  jets." 

At  night,  he  goes  home  to  an  elegant  house 
or  apartment  in  a  foreign  colony  .^uburb 
There,  he  spends  his  leisure  hours  complain- 
ing about  the  plumbing,  trading  cocktail 
invitations  with  Ills  neighbors  and  arranging 
the  foursome  for  his  weekend  of  golf. 

He  may  be  a  plant  manager,  an  engineer, 
a  financial  analyst,  a  sales  manager.  And  he 
Is  in  Latin  America  as  the  proconsul  en- 
trusted by  the  great  North  American  corpo- 
rations to  oversee  the  $10  billion  worth  of 
private  investment  that  they  have  nut  into 
the  region. 

To  Latin  Americans  he  is  the  visible  sym- 
bol of  that  massive  US  economic  presence 
In  the  past,  he  usually  seemed  to  them  a 
remote  figure  walled  off  behind  the  suburban 
American  enclaves  he  has  created  in  their 
midst. 

Now,  half  a  century  after  he  and  others 
like  him  began  arriving  here  in  significant 
numbers,  he  is  trying  to  change  this  image 

FACES    threat 

It  is  an  effort  born  of  necessity.  With  a 
strong  new  tide  of  nationalism  sweeping 
through  the  region,  US.  business  finds  itself 
facing  its  greatest  threat  m  a  decade — one 
that  poses  dangers  both  for  existing  invest- 
ments and  for  the  future  of  US  interests 
in   the  Latin   American   marketplace. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  great  emphasis  these 
days  on  developing  what  home  office  direc- 
tives call   "an  effective  message" 

Basically,  It  reads  like  this: 

American  corporations  are  neither  robbers 
nor  exploiters  but  simply  expanding  organi- 
zations seeking  new  outlets  for  their  products 
and  services.  They  ask  reasonable  profits:  in 
exchange,  they  offer  Latin  America  the 
chance  to  develop  and  prosper,  to  acquire 
new  industries  and  technology  and  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  its  masses 

-Among  American  firms  with  substanti.il 
interests  in  Latin  Ameri\t.  the  spreading  of 
this  mess.ige  lately  has  become  alnia,-.t  a 
creed.  Nowhere  is  ii  talked  about  with  :nore 
missionary  fervor  th:\n  by  the  Council  ;or 
I.ati.i  America,  an  crgaiization  of  more  than 
220  U.S.  companies  that  lias  .ichieved  .ilmost 
instltuiion  status  as  the  spokesman  for 
.Amorican    business    on    Hemispheric    .iffi.irs. 

ROCKEFELLER    STATEME.NT 

In  its  literature,  the  Council  describes  its 
purpose  .is  assisting  the  business  commu- 
nity in  discharging  its  environmental  respon- 
sibilities in  Latin  America"  What  this  .means 
was  spelled  out  in  a  recent  speech  by  David 
Rockefeller,  board  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhatt.in  Bank  ajid  the  chairman  uf  the 
Council. 

'If  the  intent  of  the  Council  and  Its  mem- 
bers can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence,  it 
is  that  we  are  citizens  first,  and  businessmen 
second."  Rockefeller  said  He  then  ofl^ered  this 
ambitious  summary  of  the  organization's 
aims: 

"The  Council  must  seek  acceptance  of  its 
convictions  and  its  goals  into  the  standard 


oper.iting  procedure  of  as  many  U..S.  business 
enterprises  in  Latin  America  as  ixjssible  This 
means  that  we  shall  seek  to  have  companies 
formally  emhr.ace.  ,is  a  -matter  of  routine,  re- 
sponsibilities lor  the  success  of  the  environ- 
ment m  which  I  hey  oper.ite  fully  as  inien- 
.sively  as  they  accept  responsibility  for  the 
success  o;   their  own  operations, 

"This  accept.mce.  in  turn  implies  that 
conijxtny  chief  executives  will  consciously 
divide  their  time  and  energy  between  coping 
with  environmental  issues  and  problems  of 
their  own  business:  tnat  labor  relations  ex- 
ecutives will  devote  time  not  only  to  In-plant 
labor  relations  but  also  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  free  labor  movement  as  a  whol?;  that 
executives  charged  with  recninlng  and  iraln- 
ing  skilled  personnel  for  management  will 
also  concern  tnemselves  with  the  health  of 
the  uni\ersitiej,  the  schools  and  the  voca- 
tional training  institutions  , 

It  is  a  very  tail  order  And  m.iny  .neople 
familiar  with  the  Latin  scene  are  frankly 
skeptical  about  the  ability  of  the  U  S  busi- 
ness community  vithm  Latin  America  to 
ni.ike  such  changes. 

Their  skepticism  is  understandable  when 
one  considers  the  neanderthal  .ittitudes  of 
some  "old  Latin  hands"  -p.irticularly  i  ho?e 
who  grew  up  in  such  long-entrench-»d  ex- 
tractr.e  mdjstries  as  mini.ig  .md  petroleum. 
They  are  men  whose  iliinking  wis  condi- 
tioned by  a  time  when  Latin  .America  w.is 
ruled  largely  by  old-.style  dictators 

In  those  days,  the  trame  was  plaved  ac- 
cording to  simple  if  brtitai  rules-  the  ^llcta- 
tors  got  their  under-the-table  pavofis:  in 
exchange  they  provided  a  firm  hand  lo  keep 
the  natives  in  line,  and  the  for.^ign  companies 
were  free  t,->  go  about  the  business  of  mir.ing 
or  drilling  for  oil. 

Despite  D.I  Sid  Rockefeller's  warning  tliat 
■'business  must  attune  it.s  ear  anew  to  the 
democratic  cKimor  ni  Latin  .America."  there 
IS  no  question  that  most  U.S.  firms  retain 
11  marked  preference  for  investment  in  the 
stable  environment  provided  by  tradition.il- 
ist.  :.tr('ng-man  regimes. 

The  two  mcist  prominent  of  ihese — the  mll- 
it.iry  dlct.itorships  in  Brazil  and  Ar?cn::na — 
have  no  more  enthusiasUc  boosters  than  the 
VS.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro 
and  Buenos  .Aires  .\nd.  of  .ill  the  countries 
m  South  .America  these  are  the  two  that 
business  currently  regards  as  offerini  the 
most   ■  favorable   investment  climate  " 

OTHER     FACTORS 

Nor  are  politics  the  only  impediments  to 
business's  effort,s  to  build  a  new  image  for 
itself. 

One  management  consultant,  referring  to 
"an  invisible  barrier  '  whlcn  exists  between 
.Americans  and  the  countrv  in  which  they 
live  aiid  work,  observed  that  the  nationals 
are  largely  unseen  at  cocktail  parties  din- 
ners and  golf  matches  host,^3  by  .Americans; 
that  the  .Americans  often  isolate  themselves 
from  t.ho  country's  ctiltural  activities  and 
th.it  they  frequently  have  a  "Man  Friday"  to 
deal  with  national  officials 

Eventually,  the  .American  i?  promoted  back 
to  the  States,  the  acknowledged  '  company 
expert,"  who  all  too  often  extends  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Hemisphere  at  iiome 

Yet,  despite  the  prevalence  of  this  pattern, 
corporate  leaders  remain  optimistic  that  it 
can  be  broken  by  putting  time  and  effort 
into  creation  of  a  new  breed  oi  managers  and 
field  executives  Increasingly,  many  firms 
are  attempting  to  recruit  new  personnel 
from  among  young  men  who  have  served  in 
Latin  -America  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or 
who  have  made  studies  of  the  area's  lan- 
guage, culture  and  history. 

The  president  of  one  big  corporation's  Ar- 
gentine subsidy  sees  signs  that  the  effort  al- 
ready is  beginning  to  pay  off    S.iys  lie: 

"It's  tlie  rare  -American  who's  going  to 
become  criollo'  (the  local  term  for  going 
native').  But  there  aefinlt.ely  is  greater 
bridging    of   cultures     Twenty    years    ago,    if 
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you  went  ro  a  party  ?iven  by  one  of  our 
vounge.-  execiiijves.  everyone  there  would  be 
An.erlcan  Today  maybe  44)  ir  50  per  cent  of 
the  quests  will  be  Latins  and  ttiere'U  be  aa 
miicti  Sp*nlan  spolcen  aa  EnglUti 

In  Addition  to  ita  effort*  in  the  personnel 
area  American  buslneaa  x'.ao  is  *pendlng 
more  time  on  public  relations  activities,  on 
becoming  active  In  :ocal  trade  aasoclatlons 
and  non-buslneaa  ifroupa  and  in  lending  Ita 
-onslderable  resources  to  development  prob- 
.ems 

American  enterprise  has  also  Introduced 
•iome  imaginative  and  effective  Innovations 
These  include  organizations  lllte  ADELA.  an 
.nvestment  rimpanv  capitalized  by  contribu- 
tions from  U  S  and  European  Arms  that  pro- 
vides nnanrlal  backing  for  Latin  American 
ouilnessmen  trying  to  launch  new  enter- 
prises 

In  the  fl\e  vears  It  has  been  in  business. 
•\DEI.A  has  pit  money  into  everything  from 
a  packing  house  In  Guayaquil.  Ecuador,  to 
a  tourist  hotel  In  Managua    Nicaragua 

*     «OCKE»TI.LEH     PROJECT 

And.  there  is  the  Internatumai  Basic  Econ- 
omy Corp  1  IBEC I  started  by  Gov  Nelson 
Rockefeller  .ind  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  private  business  'an  Introduce  new 
ventyxea  to  underdeveloped  areas  for  a  profit 
and  for.  the  good  of  the  host  country  at  the 
•..ime    time 

.Although  IBEC  usually  has  lost  money  on 
ivs  operations.  It  nas  had  unquestionable  Im- 
p.i:t  on  the  -ountrles  where  11  does  business 
-Among  Its  accomplishments  have  been  the 
revolutionizing  of  the  growing  and  distribu- 
tion of  hybrid  curn  m  Brazil  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  American-style  supermarket 
to  Venezuela  and  Peru 

Yet.  m  the  long  run  everyone  agrees,  the 
b.ittle  will  be  won  or  '.oat  by  Individual  com- 
panies and  the  Impression  that  they  create 
:n  the  Latin  commun;ty  through  their  nor- 
mal  day-to-day  operations 

Hlstoncallv  the  picture  presented  oy  many 
.\.Tierlcan  rtrm-s  wis  me  of  oppressive  big- 
ness, jf  rapaclouo  spoiling  jf  natural  re- 
sources, of  hunger  for  excessive  profits  of 
unwillingness  to  hire  Latin  Americans  for 
responslb.e  positions  Prom  this  came  the 
present  nationalistic  demand  for  expropria- 
tion and  curtailment  of  American  interests 

To  be  sure,  there  are  firms  that  have  found 
the  key  to  operating  successfully  In  Latin 
.\menci  and  whose  names  do  not  arouse 
widespread  resentment 

HOU3IHOU)    NAME 

Sears  Roebuck  for  example,  has  become  a 
.'lousehoid  name  in  many  arens  of  Litln 
.\menca  where  it  has  mtrxluced  .\merlcan 
mass-retalllng  methods  Seirs  hiis  further 
ingra'iated  itself  with  Latins  by  making  the 
bulk  of  Its  purchases  from  local  factories 
many  of  which  did  not  exist  before  Sears 
■ame  on  the  scene  and  by  introducing  such 
benefits  as  stock  and  profit-sharing  for  Its 
employes 

Perhaps  no  American  firm  hds  beiter 
adopted  the  formula  for  working  successfully 
and  harmoniously  In  the  Latin  environment 
than  one  of  the  oldest.  W  R  Grace  and  Co  . 
which  began  I's  corporite  life  more  than  100 
vears   ago   with   shipping  activities  m   Peru 

A. though  Latit!  America  now  accounts  for 
only  a  minority  percentage  of  Gr.ices  far- 
tlung  activities,  it  stiu  has  extensive  holdings 
m  several  Latin  countries  Nowhere  is  this 
mere  true  than  In  Peru,  the  country  where 
the  firm  was  born  ajid  where  Casa  Grace  1  the 
name  bv  which  It  Is  locally  known  1  reaches 
into  every  corner  of  the  national   economy. 

With  Its  two  enormous  plantations  at 
Cirtavio  and  Paramonga.  Grace  is  Peru's 
largest  producer  and  processor  of  refined 
sugar  It  manufactures  70  per  cent  of  the 
paper  products  produced  m  Peru  and  Is  also 
the  country  s  leading  manufacturer  of  tex- 
'iles.  industrial  chemicals  and  quality 
paints. 

It  Is  active  m  the  production  of  flshmeal 


and  the  trading  of  ore  concentrates  It  makes 
candy  cookies  and  flour,  gin  vixlka  and 
rum  It  Imports,  sells  and  services  machinery 
and  appliances 

So  extensive  ire  Its  lntere.sts  that  there 
Is  hardly  a  Peruvian  within  the  money  econ- 
omy who  doe«  not  eat.  wear  or  use  something 
pr>x:e8se<l.  manufactured  or  imported  by 
Grace  With  between  11.000  and  15  000  peo- 
ple on  Its  payroll.  Grace  l.s  Peru  s  .second 
largest  private  employer  and  one  of  its  big- 
gest taxpayers 

ENJOYS   IMMUNITY 

Yet.  In  a  country  where  nationalist  feel- 
ing against  foreign  economic  influence  runs 
very  Jeep,  no  one  seems  to  harbor  any  re- 
sentments toward  Casa  Grace  Other  Ameri- 
•an  companies  m  Peru  are  constantly  under 
atUick  but  Grace  continues  to  make  money 
While  staying  out  of  trouble 

In  large  measure,  this  Is  because  Grace  did 
not  follow  the  road  to  expansion  taken  by 
most  of  the  early  American  firms  In  Latin 
.\merlca.  namely  Uie  production  ol  raw  ma- 
terials for  marketing  in  the  Industrial  .ireas 
of  the  world  Instead  It  was  the  first  to 
venture  Into  the  local  manufacturing  of  con- 
-urner  goods  for  distribution  :n  the  local 
market 

This  early  concern  for  and  attention  to  the 
hiislc  internal  needs  of  the  country  quickly 
set  Grace  apart  from  most  old-line  foreign 
enterprises  in  South  America  Where  the 
others  were  thought  of  as  plunderers  Grace 
developed  the  reputation  for  being  almost 
Peruvian"  In  Its  Integration  with  the  local 
economy 

Then  too.  over  the  years,  Grace  lias  de\e!- 
iped  a  style  of  operating  carefully  designed 
'  '  keep  Pruvlan  sensibilities  In  mind 

In  most  of  Its  venture  Grace  operates 
through  a  network  of  wholly  or  partly- 
owned  subsidiaries  whose  connections  to  the 
parent  comfiany  are  not  paraded  before  the 
attention  of  the  public  Thus,  when  a  Peru- 
vian buys  a  bottle  of  Wolfschmldt  Vodka  or  a 
package  of  Arturo  Field  biscuits  or  i  General 
Electric  refrigeran>r.  he  generally  is  unaware 
that  the  article  was  made  or  imported  by 
Grace 

EMPLOY.S    NATIONALS 

The  same  muted  tone  about  the  -ompany  .s 
size  and  foreign  connections  Is  evident  In  its 
employment  policies  Although  Peru.lan  law 
allows  up  to  M  per  cent  if  aJl  personnel  in 
susliie&s  enterprise  to  be  foreigners.  Grace's 
employment  of  non-Peruvians  is  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  Its  total  staff 

Moreover.  Grace  was  among  the  first  Ameri- 
can firms  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  open 
-he  doors  of  top  management  to  Latin  .\merl- 
-ins  The  general  manager  of  all  Grace  ac- 
tivities in  the  country  Is  a  Peruvian,  as  are 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  divisions  under  his 
control 

Ofllclally  the  company  says  It  has  no  set 
policy  other  than  to  fill  Jobs  with  the  best 
men  available  Howe-er.  some  Grace  execu- 
tives «ay  privately  that  there  Ir  an  unwritten 
law  decreeing  that  the  top  Job  in  Peru  and 
m  the  other  Latin  countries  where  Grace 
operates!  be  filled  by  a  national  of  the  host 
country 

Similarly,  most  North  \mericans  working 
for  Grace  in  Peru  are  regaded  as  in  training 
for  h.gher  resfjonslbllltles  In  the  parent  com- 
pany 5  overall  operations  and  are  not  com- 
peting with  Peruvians  As  a  result.  Grace  has 
oecome  known  in  Peruvli.u  business  circles  as 
a  firm  that  posts  no  barriers  to  the  advance- 
ment   of    Peru'. lans   to    top   jobs 

The  few  Americans  that  the  compan\  has 
assigned  to  Peru  are  expected  to  take  active 
part  in  community  affairs,  to  cultivate  the 
frlendfhlp  of  Peruvians  and  have  An  exten- 
^lve  command  oJ   Spanish 

A    PAt  £-,■.{:  ITKR 

Grace  has  also  t)epn  among  the  pace  setters 
in  Peru  regarding  wage  scales  and  fringe 
benefits  It  provides  Us  workers. 

Despite  Its  sizable  Investment  In  this  area. 


the  company  Is  sometimes  criticized  for  tak- 
ing an  overly  paternal  approach  that  pre- 
motes  what  Latin  st>olologlst8  call  a  "com- 
pound" or  "st-ockade  psychology  "  One  cri- 
tique of  the  brlck-and-stone  housing  bl'Kk> 
built  by  Grace  at  Its  plantations  contained 
this  observation 

One  mav  question  whether  these  plans 
have  r.iUy  taken  into  consideration  the  prib- 
lems  of  the  3gricultural  .ind  rurnl  highland 
ilweller  who  is  in  transition  To  lilm.  In.'irte 
plumbing,  concrete  floor  and  glass  wlnclt  .vs 
may  be  much  less  important  than  land  ;nr 
.1  garden  and  shelter  that  Is  not  a  part  i 
ar^e  block  units   ' 

Nevertheless  the  company  does  seem  win- 
iiig  to  admit  It  has  thi.igs  to  learn  m  'he 
social  welfare  field  FYom  time  to  time  ;;' 
employs  social  anthropologists  to  evaluate  11, 
worker  benefit  projects  and  advise  how  thev 
'an  be  more  effective 

In  any  case,  whatever  us  shortoonilnt:s 
Grace  was  among  the  first  foreign  or  di'me?-;i 
•ompanles  in  Latin  .\merica  to  involve  itself 
in  social  programs  Here,  .is  In  so  many  other 
areas.  11  has  demonstrated  such  actlvit.Hs 
add  up  to  a  good  Image,  and  therefore  to  -ood 
business. 

Part     V--The     Latin     Challxnce:      "Joint 

Ventures'    Link     Nationalists    and    US 

Firms 

(By  John   M    Ooshko) 

Bi-EJJos  Aires  Tlie  businessman  set  dow  n 
his  coffee  cup.  .^wung  his  desk  chair  slightly 
to  the  side  and  gestured  to'ward  the  wide 
tinted-glass  .windows  Icxiklng  out  of  lus 
f>enthouse  office  You  want  to  know  about 
.\merlcan  investmenf"  he  asked  "Well  1<>  k 
out  that  window  Prom  here.  I  could  shov. 
you  ten.  perhaps  fifteen  buildings  that  have 
Amrelcan  companies  inside  " 

The  .scene  was  Sao  Pnulo.  the  .sprawlnii 
booming  hub  of  Brazils  financial  and  indus- 
trial world  But  it  could  have  been  any  othtr 
big  city  In  Latin  America 

The  man  speaking  was  a  former  cabinet 
minister  who  Is  now  a  director  and  consult- 
ant of  several  large  Brazilian  corporatlon.s 
What  he  said  applies  to  all  the  L.atln  coun- 
tries  where  U  S    enterprise   Is  at  work. 

It's  a  big  thing  Certainly.  It's  Important 
to  your  country  because  you  have  a  lot  :r.- 
vested  here  It's  even  more  Important  to  ;s 
because  our  economies  depend  on  it  '.  r 
much  of  the  nourishment  that  makes  their. 
grow 

But  there  Is  a  question  about  whether  :'. 
win  continue  to  be  Important  If  our  d»- 
velopment  Is  to  continue  Its  dependence  •  n 
.\merlcan  capital,  there  will  have  to  be  sonie 
changes  in  your  thinking  Your  government 
will  have  to  change,  and  the  men  who  -it 
In  Wall  Street  and  run  your  oc>rp>oratlons  vvii: 
have  to  change   " 

Increasingly,  there  is  agreement  that  'ho 
$10  billion  US  business  investment.  If  It  1; 
to  remain,  ipust  change  Its  structure. 

CHOICE   IS    RISKY 

Such  change  entail  risks  that  most  corpu- 
rate  leaders  would  find  hard  to  justify  befcre 
their  stockholders  Many  may  drop  out  ! 
trend  already  felt  It  is  alarming  the  Latin 
business  and  governmental  leaders  who  -ee 
the  region's  hope  for  prosperity  in  capltall.^ln 
and  who  believe  that  US  investment  is  the 
seed  money  on  which  much  business  activity 
depends 

Faced  with  a  growing  ultra-natlonalisi 
trend  toward  sialism,  the  Latin  entrepre- 
neurial class  IS  ner\ous  about  its  own  sur- 
vival. .As  a  result,  there  Is  a  growing  aw.ire- 
ness  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  frlction.s 
attendant    upon   foreign   investment 

Quarantces  often  .ire  mentioned  as  a  means 
of  calming  investors  anxieties  about  pHjlitic.;; 
instability.  Inflation  .md  other  monetary  up.s 
and  downs  But  lack  of  financial  resources 
and  political  Inhibitions  often  restrict  what 
Liilln   governments  can   offer 

Now  there  is  talk  about  the  US.  govern- 
ment   attempting   to   spur   increased   private 
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Investment  by  building  Incentives  and  guar- 
antees into  the  U.S    foreign  aid  program. 

Even  assuming  that  this  were  done  and 
that  private  U.S.  business  was  willing  to  re- 
spond to  these  incentives,  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Latin  public  opinion  will 
allow  foreign  capital  to  continue  with  as 
much  control  over  their  economies  as  In  the 
past 

An  American  firm  may  provide  excellent 
wages  and  fringe  benefits,  pay  heavy  taxes 
and  reinvest  most  of  lU  profits.  It  may  lend 
its  resources  to  the  solution  of  critical  na- 
tional problems. 

Yet.  If  ownership  remains  In  U.S.  hands 
and  policy  direction  comes  from  New  York 
or  Detroit,  a  firm  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
trolling resources  and  profits  that  should  be- 
long to  Latin  Americans. 

JOINT    VENTURES 

What  can  U.S.  business  do  to  overcome  this 
essentially  political  hostility?  Among  leaders 
of  the  Latin  business  and  governmental  es- 
tablishment, an  answer  Is  "Joint  ventures" — 
under  which  foreign  money  works  In  partner- 
ship with  Latin  capital  to  establish  or  ex- 
pand businesses. 

Like  their  European  counterparts,  Latin 
.American  business  leaders  look  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fear  and  admiration  at  the  managerial 
.and  technological  superiority  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness They  would  like  to  apply  this  superior- 
ity to  their  own  development,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  be  dominated  by  It. 

Thev  think  the  Joint  venture  would  bring 
in  American  capital,  technology  and  admln- 
istraUve  technique  yet  would  allow  Latin 
business  to  share  In  the  profits,  acquire 
know-how  and  eventually  gain  control. 

This  last  consideration  Is  all-Important. 
.As  the  Colombian  government  says:  "It  can- 
not be  allowed  that  the  commanding  heights 
of  our  economy  remain  forever  under  the 
control  of  outsiders." 

The  trouble  is  that  most  American  firms 
are  unconvinced  that  such  a  system  holds 
out  any  special  benefit  to  them.  They  argue 
that  many  businesses  are  not  adaptable  to 
the  Joint  venture  approach,  and  that  a  num- 
ber already  in  effect  have  not  worked. 

They  dislike  divided  control,  especially 
when  the  American  firm  is  making  the  big- 
gest contribution  and  Is  expected  to  be  the 
minority  member. 

These  arguments  have  focused  Interest  on 
two  countries  that  have  made  Joint  ventures 
governmental  policy.  The  approaches  are 
known  as  'Mexlcanlzatlon"'  and  "Chlleanlza- 
tlon  ' 

MEXICO    CASE 

Mexico  has  bounced  among  various  ex- 
tremes In  Its  efforts  to  take  advantage  of 
foreign  Investment  yet  be  master  In  its  own 
house. 

During  the  revolutionary  ferment  oi  the 
1920s  and  30s.  Mexico  drove  out  most  foreign 
interests  that  previously  had  controlled  Its 
natural  resources,  transportation,  commu- 
nications and  utilities. 

More  recently,  Mexican  governments  have 
followed  a  policy  of  pushing  rapid  Industrial- 
ization on  the'  theory  that  creation  of  a 
domestic  capitalist  class  will  eventually  pro- 
vide benefits  for  the  entire  country. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Mexico  has 
welcomed  foreign  Investment.  However,  as 
one  Mexican  government  official  phrases  It, 
the  welcome  Is  a  provisional  one  that  limits 
key  sectors  of  the  economy  to  the  exclusive 
ownership  of  the  state  (petroleum,  petro- 
chemicals, electricity)  or  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals   (banking,   publishing.   Insurance). 

Foreign  Investment  Is  wanted  where  Mex- 
ican businessmen  have  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  technology  to  venture  on  their  own. 
The  Mexican  government  repeatedly  has  said 
It  prefers"  foreign  capital  to  associate  In 
a  minority  equity  position  with  Mexican 
capital 


In  a  number  of  fields — advertising,  mining 
and  smelting,  secondary  petrochemicals,  food 
packaging — the  law  requires  at  least  51  per 
cent  ownership   Mexican. 

In  other  areas,  the  government  tries. 
through  tax  exemptions  and  liberal  Import 
permits,  to  Induce  foreign  investors  to  accept 
a  minority  status.  Almost  all  new  investment 
enters  on  a    'Mexlcanlzed"  basis. 

The  process  Is  also  applied  to  long-estab- 
lished, wholly  owned  foreign  companies.  Sub- 
sidiaries of  American  Smelting  and  Refining. 
Pan  American  Sulphur,  AlUs-Chalmers. 
Eaton.  Yale  and  Towne.  Union  Carbide.  Klm- 
berly-Clarke.  and  John  Deere  and  Co.  are 
now  51  per  cent  or  more  held  by  Mexican 
nationals 

T\\e  government  makes  exceptions  when 
it  wants  a  particular  kind  of  Investment 
badly  enough  and  can  attract  it  only  by 
allovitlng  the  foreign  company  to  retain  con- 
trol. This  pragmatism  Is  evident  toward  au- 
tomobile and  electronics  manufacturers  and 
toward  agricultural  firms  willing  to  invest 
in  backward  rural  areas. 

Parent  U.S.  firms  retaining  lull  or  major- 
ity ownership  are  Phllco.  General  Electric. 
Admiral.  Sears  Roebuck,  IBM.  ITT.  Monsan- 
to. Anaconda,  Ford,  General  Motors  and  An- 
derson Clayton.  The  last  three  are  among 
the  largest  business  operations  in  Mexico. 
each  with  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $80  mil- 
lion. 

SOME    OPPOSITSO.M 

Some  foreign  Investors  have  lound  them- 
selves unable  to  work  amicably  v,'lth  Mexi- 
can partners,  and  others  complain  that  the 
government  went  back  on  earlier  under- 
standings— by  falling  to  provide  promised 
benefits,  or  by  forcing  Mexlcanlzatlon" 
against  their  will. 

Yet,  Mexico's  soaring  rate  of  industrial 
growth — the  most  active  In  Latin  America — 
Indicates  that  the  program  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. As  Octavlano  Campos  Salas.  the  secre- 
tary of  Industry  and  commerce,  points  out: 
"No  matter  what  may  be  said,  we  continue 
to  have  more  than  enough  suitors." 

This  Is  because  Mexico  offers  Investors  a 
number  of  conditions  that  cannot  be 
matched  elsewhere  In  Latin  America:  a  large 
potential  market,  stability,  no  restrictions 
on  the  remittance  of  profits  and  next-door 
proximity  to  home  offices. 

U.S.  money  Is  moving  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  a  record  rate.  During  1967  (the 
last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available) .  U.S.  firms  operating  In  Mexico  in- 
creased their  total  Investment  by  $100  mil- 
lion, compared  with  an  Increase  of  only  $62 
million  In  1966.  The  total  now  Is  $1.34  billion. 
The  Implication  is  that  the  key  factor  Is 
the  chance  to  make  money.  In  exchange  fcr 
that  opportunity.  American  firms  apparently 
are  willing  to  favor  Mexican  partners  with 
manufacturing  licenses,  technical  assistance 
and  capital — all  for  minority  share  of  the 
new  enterprise. 

chile's    ALTERNATIVE 

At  the  opposite  end  of  Latin  America,  the 
Chlleanlzatlon  program  represents  different 
Ideas  than  "Mexlcanlzatlon." 

Chile's  problem  is  that  of  a  country  that 
depends  for  its  livelihood  on  a  single  natural 
resource — In  Chile's  case,  copper — and  that 
has  lacked  the  capital  or  technology  to  ex- 
ploit It  alone. 

By  1964.  when  President  Eduardo  Frei  r.as 
elected,  nationalistic  resentment  over  the 
dominant  role  played  by  American  mining 
companies  made  tills  a  subject  that  could 
no  longer  be  ignored. 

To  nationalize  the  copper  industry  .^nd 
throw  the  American  firms  out,  as  extremists 
demanded,  could  have  ruined  the  economy 
Instead.  Frei  worked  out  Chlleanization — a 
form  of  Joint  venture  designed  to  bring  the 
Chilean  government  into  partnership  with 
the  mining  companies 


The  plan,  which  went  into  effect  ir.  1967. 
called  for  the  Chilean  government  to  become 
part  owner  of  the  holdings  of  the  three  firms 
controlling  85  per  cent  of  Chilean  copper 
production— Keniiecotl.  .Anaconda  and  the 
Cerro  Corp  The  government  became  maior- 
itv  shareholder  m  tome  operations  and  .i 
Junior  partner  m  .jihers.  The  companies 
pledged  big  .nvestmenls  to  expand  existing 
mines  and  to  join  m  new  exisloratlons.  The 
aim  was  to  double  Chiles  copper  production 
to  1.2  million  tons  by  1972.  making  it  the 
largest  copper  prcfdueer. 

Payment  to  the  companies  fcr  the  sharr-.s 
taken  by  the  t;overnment  was  to  be  spread 
over  20  years.  The  companies  were  to  receive 
a  re-estlmated.  stable  tax  base  and  guaran- 
tees against  expropriation 

Originally,  the  companies  accepted  "Chll- 
eanlzatlon" only  becatise  the  altern.itr.o 
would  have  been  nationalization  Now^  par- 
tially because  of  the  .'stability  created  by  the 
agreement  and  partially  oecause  of  high 
world  market  prices  for  copper,  Ihcy  are  nrcs- 
perlng  as  never  before. 

There  is  <i  growing  feeling  within  the  Chil- 
ean government  that  the  aereement  so  far 
has  not  worked  oat  as  l.^vorably  lor  the  .slat"? 
as  had  originally  been   hoped 

Many  Chllean.s  expect  that  in  next  year's 
presidential  campaign  parties  on  both  the 
left  and  the  right  will  pressure  to  abrogate 
the  existing  agreements— despite  their  o.^ten- 
slble  guarantees — and  either  rewrite  them  or 
nationalize  the  industry. 

Because  of  these  iin.settled  issues,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  pass  any  judgments  on  Chilean:/a- 
tlon.  .At  any  rate,  these  are  the  two  progranv 
that  growing  numbers  of  Latins  th;i:k 
should  serve  as  the  models  for  future  foreign 
investment  throughout  the  region— Mexl- 
canlzatlon as  the  means  of  creating  a  mod- 
ern, locally  controlled  industrial  base  and 
Chlleanization  as  a  way  to  reassert  a  coun- 
try's control  over  its  basic  natural  resources 
However,  to  get  U.S  investors  in  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  to  do  what  they  have  .n 
Mexico  and  Chile  is  .something  else  again 
When  the  potential  Investor  looks  at  coun- 
tries whose  stability  falls  short  of  the  Mexi- 
can standard,  his  enthusiasm  for  joint  ven- 
ture Is  apt  to  decline 

Despite  the  reluctance,  the  feeling  is 
gro'wlng  among  Latin  .Americans  that  U  S. 
investors  really  have  no  choice — if  they  want 
to  remain  in  the  area 

PRIVATE   PANACEA'' 

The  risk  can  be  .-educed,  they  say.  if  the 
United  States  will  move  away  from  govern- 
ment-to-government lending  and  put  part  of 
its  emphasis  on  incentives  to  private  invest- 
ment 

This  is  especially  important,  many  students 
of  the  aid  question  say.  at  a  time  when  the 
US.  Congress  is  hostile  to  traditional  foreicn 
assistance  methods. 

While  the  US.  Government  decides  jr.  fu- 
ture aid  goals,  many  feel  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration car.  buy  time  by  putting  forward 
aid  proposals  designed  to  encourage  increased 
private  investment  m  L^tln  America. 

One  hears  increased  talk  of  such  potential 
legislative  ideas  as  tax  relief  on  repatriated 
earnings  Irom  U  S  investments  equal  to  the 
tax  reductions  urieiri.il'y  offered  by  Latin 
governments  to  attract  these  investments. 
There  is  talk  also  oi  U.S.  tax  incentives  for 
firms  willing  to  make  socially  productive  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  areas  and  greatly 
expanded  guarantees  against  expropriation 

But.  m  the  view  of  many  impartial  observ- 
ers, these  ideas  will  not  nave  much  lasting 
impact  unless  American  business  changes  its 
thinking  sufficiently  "o  make  a  broad  new 
push  in  the  direction  of  joint  ventures  More- 
over, thev  say.  such  joint  ventures  should  be 
a  real  transitional  process  leading  to  the 
Latins  becoming  masters  of  their  own  econ- 
omies. 
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These  Lioservers  say  that  the  continued 
timidity  of  American  Investor?  toward  )Tlnt 
ventures  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  tneir 
enemies  Joint  ventures,  they  sny  offer  for- 
eign Investors  their  only  real  hope  of  turning 
aside  nitlon^ilistlc  charije.s  that  the  Latin 
American  economy  Is  m  piwii  to    ■utslcler.H 

If  these  charges  are  not  inswerM  con- 
vincingly they  warn  the  nationalists  even- 
tvjally  will  become  strong  enough  to  Impose 
really  harsh  restraints  on  foreign  capital  If 
thfit  happexis  the  eventual  result  will  t)e  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  sizable  stake  that  US 
private  enterprise  has  in  Latin  Amerlra  but 
the  end  of  the  capitalist  system  in  a  region 
to  which  the  United  States  haa  Important 
geographic,  strategic  md  business  ties 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  50  .vears 
aso  a  ttroup  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  met  In 
Paris  to  form  a  veterans  organization 
upon  their  return  home 

In  mid-March  1919.  these  men  were 
not  far  In  time  or  space  from  the  horrors 
of  battn^  on  the  western  front  Not  loni? 
out  of  the  muddy  trenches,  they  sought 
not  to  forget,  but  to  remember  tho.se  for 
whom  the  armistice  brought  only  a  quiet 
grave,  a  lonely  hospital  or  an  uncertain 
future. 

For  at  that  time  :-,o  broad  program  of 
t)eneflts  awaltwl  these  veterans  There 
was  no  Veterans'  Administration  There 
were  no  veterans'  hospitals. 

That  meeting  in  I*ari.s.  and  .subsequent 
veterans'  meetings  in  American  cities, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  .American  Le- 
gion later  In  1919:  and  with  the  Letrion 
as  their  champion,  veterans  were  soon  to 
receive  assistance 

Those  men.  who  met  in  Paris,  would 
not  see  an  end  to  war  Their  sons  and 
sons'  sons  would  take  up  arms,  flsht.  be 
wounded,  and  die  They  do  so  today 

If  we  have  failed  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world,  we  have  at  least  .sought  to  ease 
the  painful  wounds  and  dislocations  of 
thjse  who  have  fought  for  our  country 
By  example  and  urmngs,  the  American 
Legion  ha-s  directed  our  efforts  toward 
positive  steps  to  assist  our  veterans,  to 
ease  their  suffering  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  Nation,  whR-h  stood  behind  them 
in  battle,  stays  with  them  when  the 
battle  is  over  and  the  scars  slowly  heal. 
During  this  50th  anniversary  year  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  salute  those 
p;o:.eering  Legionnaires  and  all  their 
successors  for  their  uncea.Mng  efforts  on 
behalf  of  those  of  whom  we  have  asked 
so  much  and  who  have  given  us  more 
than  we  can  ever  repay 


LEGAL    SERVICES    FOR    THE    POOR 
ACT  OF   1969 

.Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  expand 
the  legal  services  program  of  the  OfHce 
of  Ecommic  Opportunity  and  give  it  spe- 
cific legislative  endorsement  In  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  I  made  reference  both  to 
the  innovative  nature  of  the  services  be- 
ing provided  by  the  program,  and  to  the 
widespread  support  legal  services  have 
received  across  the  country 

An  article  published  In  the  March  7 
edition  of  Time  magazine  gives  a  good 


example  of  what  I  mean.  E>iscussing  the 
legal  services  project  in  Atlanta,  Ga  .  the 
article  highlights  the  important  work  of 
lawyers  in  the  program  in  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  in  legal  matters  As  the  di- 
rector of  the  program  points  out.  the  true 
need  is  just  beginning  to  be  met  And 
what  is  true  in  Atlanta  is  true  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  I  believe 
Director  Padnos  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated,  as  are  all  the  other  legal 
services  program  participants  Further. 
I  believe  their  pioneering  efforts  should 
be  expanded  as  I  propose  in  my  bill 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Saturday's 
Lawyers.  '  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  tjelng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Lrban   Law     Satuboay's  Lawyers 

Bus  passengers  In  Atlanta  have  been  star- 
ing at  some  unusual  posters  In  recent  weelcs 
They  fixed  my  porch,  but  then  they  took  my 
house'"  one  prcxrlalms  Td  rather  walk  clean 
.across  town  than  pay  45^  for  a  bunch  of 
greens'"  advertises  another 

Part  of  a  publicity  campaign  by  the  city's 
Legal  Aid  Society,  the  sli>gans  warn  the 
poor--m<ast  of  them  uneducated  Negroes- 
agalnst  some  common  forms  of  exploitation. 
They  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  exploiters 
LTnder  a  Legal  Aid  Society  program,  some  of 
the  smartest  young  lawyers  In  Atlanta's  top 
Arms  .ire  taking  their  Saturd.iys  and  other 
days  off  to  defend  the  poor 

Young  lawyers  in  many  cities  are  repre- 
senting the  fjoor  in  their  spare  time  They 
handle  everything  from  criminal  m.itters  to 
consumer  complaints  and  even  divorces  But 
Atlanta  has  one  of  the  most  aggressive  pro- 
grams The  Legal  Aid  Society  has  21  regular 
s'affers  and  56  volunteer  lawyers  who  spend 
their  weekends  hearing  complaints  m  ghetto 
offices  They  are  responsible  for  seeing  each 
case  through,  even  if  they  must  work  on  it 
during  the  regular  work  week  Their  employ- 
ers do  not  seem  to  mind  In  fact,  the  society  s 
board  of  directors  is  composed  mostly  of 
senior  lawvers  from  the  volunteers'  firms 

RtDUClNG    THE    BILI. 

The  volunteers  are  doing  pioneer  work  in  a 
comparatively  new  fleld  of  law  the  rights  of 
the  pcKir  In  an  appeal  to  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  seeks  to  have 
the  state's  tenant -eviction  statute  declared 
unconatUutlonal  because  the  law  makes  It 
.li!  but  impossible  for  the  evicted  persons  to 
defend  themselves  in  cour':  Volunteer  law- 
yers are  also  challenging  in  a  federal  court 
state  welfare  laws  that  provide  payments  for 
a  parent's  flrst  three  children  but  none  for 
any  born  thereafter 

Responding  to  complaints  about  high 
prices  .ind  sjles  of  spoiled  food,  the  Saturday 
lawyers  persuaded  the  owner  of  a  ghetto 
supermarket  to  make  Improvements  and  to 
meet  regularly  with  a  committee  of  his  cus- 
tomers Society  Director  Michael  Padnos  a..so 
arranged  to  have  Grady  Hospital,  which 
treats  many  of  the  city's  poor,  review  the 
nnaiic:.il  status  of  certain  patients — and  per- 
haps reduce  their  h..ispltiil  bills— before 
bringing  lawsuits  to  collect  the  money 

The  Saturday  lawyers  try  to  retaliate 
against  those  who  take  advantage  of  others' 
:gi'orance  to  make  their  own  living  In  a  typi- 
cal case  itn  illiterate  woman  came  to  Legal 
Aid  because  she  had  been  tricked  Into  put- 
ting up  the  deed  to  her  home  as  becurlty  for 
$700  worth  of  household  repairs  After  the 
repairs  were  completed,  a  loan  company 
claimed  that  with  Interest  and  other  charges 
she  actually  owed  Si.UOO  When  the  company 
threatened  to  take  over  her  home.  Bill  Ide. 
one  of  the  Legal  AJd  volunteers,  promptly 
tiled  suit  for  his  client   Charging  contractor 


and  loan  company  with  a  "fraudulent  con- 
spiracy." Ide  asked  for  $25,000  In  punitive 
damages  The  claim  against  the  woman  was 
quickly  dropped     and  so  was  Ides  suit. 

-STARTING    TO    SCARE 

Director  Padnos.  33.  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School  graduate  is  the  man  most 
responsible  for  turning  the  Atlanta  Legal 
Aid  Society  into  an  effective  and  exciting  or- 
ganization "We're  Just  scratching  the  sur- 
face. "  says  Padnos,  who  wants  to  double  the 
size  of  his  volunteer  staff  to  100  lawyers  this 
year  'There  are  still  plenty  of  people  being 
victimized  for  every  one  we  help"  But  the 
weekend  lawyers  are  .it  least  beginning  to 
hght  back  against  those  who  once  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor  without  risk  of  either 
exposure  or  interference 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  REAL  STUDENT 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  American  college 
student — the  real  student. 

He  is  a  conscientious  and  law-abiding 
student,  who  attends  his  college  or  uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an 
education  He  is  not  one  who  would  use 
the  campus  as  his  forum  to  put  forth  his 
views  on  overthrowing  the  so-called  es- 
tablishment or  to  extoll  the  virtues  of 
communism  or  some  other  theory  dedi- 
cated to  disruption  of  the  greatest,  and 
most  free.  Nation— the  United  States  of 
America.  He  does  not  try  to  disguise  his 
motives  behind  such  fictitious  labels  as 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  " 

Yet  this  student,  in  his  peaceful  and 
diligent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  suffers 
from  the  label  being  placed  upon  the 
entire  college  community  by  the  actions 
of  a  small  minority  of  agitators. 

We  would  do  well  to  lend  our  support 
to  the  college  administrators  who  have 
the  fortitude  to  uphold  regulations  and 
deliver  justice  to  those  who  bring  vio- 
lence to  the  campuses.  One  such  admin- 
istrator IS  Acting  President  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa.  of  San  Francisco  State  College 
Dr  Hayakawa  is  an  intellectual  and  one 
of  what  we  could  choose  to  call  the  thin 
gray  line  of  heroes  standing  between  our 
educational  institutions  and  total  dis- 
ruption 

Dr  Hayakawa  has  not  chosen  to  face 
down  the  advocates  of  violence  in  any 
attempt  to  lessen  the  voices  of  dissent 
Dissent  is  to  be  encouraged  in  the  United 
States;  no  place  Is  it  better  understood 
or  appreciated  than  in  the  Congress, 
where  those  in  the  minority  appreciate 
the  privilege  just  as  those  In  the  major- 
ity value  the  contribution  of  the  "loyal 
opposition  " 

We.  and  Dr  Hayakawa,  honor  the 
right  of  dis.sent.  But  we  do  not  recognize 
a  right  to  violence.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  also  has  recognized 
in  recent  rulings  that  students  forfeit 
their  right  to  dissent  when  they  resort 
to  violence 

Dr.  Hayakawa  has  fought  to  grant  to 
the  real  student,  who  actually  represents 
the  vast  majority  of  students,  his  right 
to  piTsue  his  quest  for  knowledge. 

When  the  irresponsible  few  force  a 
classroom  to  shut  its  doors,  the  respon- 
sible many  suffer.  And  the  responsible 
many  now  find  they  must  suffer  for  the 
bad  reputation  of  the  irresponsible  few. 
We  have  no  laws  in  this  country,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  force  a  dissatisfied 
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student  to  attend  a  sfieclfic  college,  or 
any  college  at  all,  for  that  matter.  Those 
who  seek  radically  to  alter  the  college 
they  attend,  through  violent  means, 
have  no  manacles  to  keep  them  en- 
rolled They  are  free  to  leave,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  administrators  should 
be  free  to  expel  those  who  do  not  choose 
to  abide  by  the  regulations  which  are 
so  important  to  the  responsible  student's 
pursuit  of  education.  But  too  often,  we 
find  that  those  who  incite  violence  on 
campuses  actually  were  expelled  previ- 
ously and  have  no  legal  business  in  re- 
turning to  the  campuses.  There  are  even 
many  instances  where  the  leaders  of 
such  violence  are  not  students  at  the 
universities  concerned,  nor  have  they 
ever  been. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  generation  gap.  When  many 
of  those  arrested  in  campus  disorders 
provr  to  be  well  into  their  thirties,  or 
e\en  older,  we  wonder  if  the  leadership 
of  the  agitators  is  even  representative  of 
a  tiny  minority  of  young  America. 

Our  stake  is  high  in  the  future  of  the 
youth  of  America.  They  must  be  given 
the  best  opportunity  possible  to  acquire 
the  vast  knowledge  which  will  be  needed 
to  keep  the  freedoms  of  America  strong. 
Dr.  Hayakawa  is  doing  his  part  to  give 
them  this  chance. 

We  in  Wyoming  have  been  fortunate 
that  our  students  have  not  fallen  prey 
to  this  element  which,  in  the  end,  would 
.seek  to  deprive  them  of  education.  Wyo- 
ming, of  course,  is  not  the  only  State 
which  has  thus  far  been  spared.  Most 
students  have  resisted  those  who  would 
lead  them  from  their  goals,  and  turned 
them  away. 

Some  of  our  most  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  Wyoming  have  told  me  they  re- 
sent being  classed  in  the  public  mind 
with  those  few  disrupters  of  the  col- 
lege scene.  These  are  the  real  students, 
and  they  number  in  the  millions  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  misdeeds  of  the  few  have  be- 
come the  problem  of  the  many.  The 
problems  en  various  campuses  no  longer 
are  remote  to  those  States  as  yet  un- 
touched. It  is  a  national  problem,  and 
it  must  be  recognized  by  the  Congress. 

Contrary  to  what  some  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject, this  does  not  appear  a  matter  for 
Federal  legislation.  Investigations  of  the 
leaders  and  their  sources  of  economic 
support  are  appropriate.  We  must  be 
certain  that  educators,  from  the  local 
school  boards  to  the  college  administra- 
tors, understand  clearly  the  threat  that 
is  made  to  our  democratic  institutions 
through  these  manifestations  of  violence. 

And  we  can  lend  our  moral  support  to 
t'neir  decisions. 

Of  all  the  places  in  America,  it  is  on 
the  campus  where  those  with  whom  we 
caiinot  agree  can  most  readily  be  heard. 
Professors  and  teachers  encourage  stu- 
dents to  express  varying  viewpoints.  Here 
lies  the  future  security  and  progress  of 
America.  If  force  ever  subordinates  rea- 
son and  denies  dissent,  minorities  will 
.suffer  first,  but  we  will  surely  all  sufiCer 
eventually. 

Violence  and  force  have  no  place  on 
a  college  campus.  Education,  which  ap- 
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peals  to  the  mind  of  man  and  suggests 
reason  as  the  alternative  to  force,  suffers 
when  classrooms  are  closed  and  Is  di- 
minished when  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  is  throttled  by  the  roar  of  the  mob. 

The  future  of  our  Republic  depends 
upon  our  hearing  not  only  the  loud 
voices,  but  all  voices. 

The  Wyoming  State  Tiibune  recently 
published  three  editorials  which  explore 
this  problem  in  depth  and  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
so  that  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  may 
be  emphasized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.)    State  Tribune. 

"Mar.  4.  19691 

Colorado  University  :   Force  Replaces 

Freedom 

The  "Dnlverslty  of  Colorado  through  its 
shameful  tolerance  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  an  intolerant,  anti-free- 
dom, anarchical  organization  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  higher  education  in  this 
country,  now  has  made  another  contribution 
to  the  New  Totalitarianism. 

The  events  of  last  night  on  the  CU  cam- 
pus in  which  followers  of  the  New  Left 
denied  President  S.  I.  Hay.ikawa  of  San 
Francisco  State  College  his  inalienable  right 
to  be  heard.  Is  a  disgrace  to  education  in 
general,  and  a  particular  disgrace  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  regents  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  who  by  their  abject  permissive- 
ness have  permitted  such  a  situation  to 
develop. 

Last  Nov.  12,  In  a  speech  to  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  New  York  University  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  Sidney  Hook  said;  "The 
University  of  Colorado  can  serve  as  a  para- 
digm case  of  high-minded  blunder  and 
panicky  ineptitude." 

In  reviewing  a  series  of  confrontations  be- 
tween the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
that  began  at  Boulder  commencing  on  Oct. 
25.  1967,  when  a  group  of  students  forcibly 
blocked  the  entry  to  the  placement  office,  and 
the  administration's  and  faculty's  repeated 
submission  to  demands  made  by  this  revolu- 
tionary organization,  Professor  Hook  ob- 
served that  the  SDS  "was  not  selling  ideas 
but  planning  an  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
American  educational  Institutions  including 
the  University  of  Colorado." 

Hook,  in  his  speech,  reported  on  the 
climactic  event  of  last  Oct.  12  when  the  SDS. 
granted  permission  by  the  university  admin- 
istration to  hold  a  national  convention  on 
the  campus  with  the  stipulation  the  sessions 
should  be  open  to  the  press,  reversed  itself 
on  demand  of  the  radical  student  leaders  and 
permitted  coverage  only  by  the  reporters 
not  equipped  with  electronic  devices  or 
cameras. 

"At  a  press  conference  held  by  President 
(Joseph)  Smiley  and  Regent  (Daniel) 
Lynch,"  Hook  noted  In  his  speech,  "they 
confessed  that  the  members  of  the  press 
would  have  to  choose  between  covering  the 
SDS  convention  or  covering  a  riot."  After 
further  consultation,  the  university  officials 
reversed  themselves  again  and  decided  not 
to  use  police  either  to  force  in  cameramen 
or  to  clear  the  hall. 

"The  SDS  had  scored  a  great  triumph  by 
Its  threat  to  riot.  Both  the  president  of  the 
Institution  and  the  regents  who  supported 
him  not  only  revealed  themselves  as  hope- 
lessly confused  about  the  nature  of  academic 
freedom,  but  also  devoid  of  the  courage  of 
their  confusion." 

"It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  University  of 
Colorado   and   for   American   higher   educa- 


tion." said  Hook  on  that  occasion,  nearly 
four  months  ago,  "for  it  can  only  embolden 
the  SDS  and  Its  allies  to  continue  their  poli- 
cies of  confrontation  and  educational  de- 
moralization." 

Deriding  the  university's  administration's 
claim  to  allowing  recognition  of  the  SDS  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  university  as  a  "free 
market  place  of  Ideas,"  Hook  said:  "Even 
the  administration  of  the  University  of  Col- 
orado must  by  now  be  aware  that  the  SDS 
is  selling  different  goods  than  ideas."  He 
quoted  Tom  Hayden,  a  leader  of  the  SDS. 
who,  writing  after  the  Columbia  University 
riots  of  last  spring,  said.  "Columbia  Univer- 
sity opened  a  new  tactical  stage  In  the  re- 
sistance movement  .  .  .  From  overnight  oc- 
cupation of  buildings  to  permanent  occupa- 
tion; from  mlll-ins  to  the  creation  of  revo- 
lutionary committees;  from  symbolic  re- 
sistance to  barricades  resistance.  Not  only 
are  these  tactics  already  being  duplicated  on 
other  campuses,  but  they  are  sure  to  be 
surpassed  by  even  more  militant  tactics.  In 
the  future  it  is  conceivable  that  students 
will  threaten  destruction  of  buildings  as  a 
last  deterrent  to  police  tactics." 

Hayden  then  wrote  of  tactical  hit-and- 
run  operations  Including  raids  on  the  offices 
of  professors  doing  weapons  research  which 
he  said  he  could  "win  substantial  support 
among  students  while  making  the  univer- 
sity more  blatantly  repressive." 

Commented  Hook;  'Here  the  armed  enemy 
of  American  higher  education  Is  out  in  the 
open.  Let  us  not  build  a  Trojan  horse  of 
questionable  dogma  in  which  he  can  hide. 
In  the  stormy  days  ahead  let  us  clear  our 
minds  of  cant  and  rhetoric  and  not  paralyze 
ourselves  by  pious  and  irrelevant  platitudes 
about  the  free  market  pl.oce  of  ideas  when 
students  riot  according  to  the  directives  just 
cited."  And  Hook  concluded:  "Let  us  firmly 
uphold  the  principles  of  academic  freedom 
.  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on  :iccept- 
ance  of  the  responsibilities  of  academic  free- 
dom (both  of  freedom  to  teach  and  freedom 
to  learn),  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on 
acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  entailed 
by  these  academic  rights.  For  without  the 
sense  and  discipline  of  responsibility,  of  the 
mutuality  of  respect,  academic  freedom  is 
Indistinguishable  from  anarchy.  And  where 
academic  anarchy  prevails  for  long,  it  is 
followed  by  academic  tyranny  or  despotism." 

The  ugly  events  of  la.":!  night  on  the  r:i;- 
verslty  of  Colorado  campus  suggest  that 
tyranny  and  despotism  dictated  by  a  small 
group  of  radical  revoUitlonarlos  who  follow 
the  theories  of  Marx  as  preached  by  some  of 
his  latter-day  disciple.";,  in  which  the  dl,'-- 
tatorshlp  of  the  proletariat  is  replaced  by  the 
dictatorship  of  a  so-called  intellectual  elite. 
Is  destroying  both  academic  as  well  as  per- 
sonal freedom  at  this  educational  institu- 
tion. 

As  long  as  CU  throuch  the  misguided  cor.- 
cepts  of  its  regents  ;md  administration  pur- 
sues the  idea  that  It  must  accord  recognition 
to  this  repressive,  violence-pursuing  organi- 
zation because  to  do  so  Is  to  make  CU  a 
"free  market-place  of  Ideas."  then  for  so  long 
will  it  cease  to  be  such  a  free  market-place  of 
Ideas,  and  instead  will  become  a  place  where 
rule  of  fear  and  force  prevails. 

[From  the  Cheyenne  (Wvo.)   State  Trlbtine, 

Mar.  5.  19'691 

Education,  SxtrDENTS  and  the  Law 

A  few  days  ago.  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  William  O.  Douglas,  in 
a  speech  at  Creighton  University,  said  today's 
campus  dissent  Is  the  "highest  form  of  con- 
stitutional dignity."  There  are  those  who 
■would  vigorously  disagree,  however,  as  to  the 
"constitutional  dignity""  of  the  violence  that 
attends  todays  college  and  university  dis- 
turbances. 

There  are  those  who  believe  there  are  en- 
tirelv  dlfierent  circumstances  connected  wltli 
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the  academic  process  than  with  the  everyday 
life  of  ordinary  citizens  Included  are  some 
members  of  the  Judiciary 

Last  September,  the  four  Judges  of  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri delivered  a  memorandum  opinion  In  the 
cases  of  three  students  involved  In  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  In  tax-supported  col- 
leges and  universities 

The  opinion  established  Judicial  standards 
of  procedure  and  substantive  review  in  such 
cases  but  outside  the  narrow  purview  of  the 
case  Itseff,  the  cijurt's  oplniuns  as  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  higher  education  Itself, 
and  the  duties  of  both  Institutions  and  those 
who  attend  them,  provides  an  exceptional 
philosophical  essay  for  one  of  the  great  de- 
veloping social   crises  of  our   times 

In  Its  memorandun^  opinion  the  court. 
C'.mprl.sed  of  Chief  Judge  William  H  Becker 
and  District  Judges  John  W.  Oliver.  William 
R  Colilnson  and  Elnio  B  Hunter,  sitting  en 
banc,  e.xpressed  itself  on  the  subject  of  high- 
er education,  ct.llege  administrations  and 
students  Following  are  pertinent  portions 
of  the  opinion 

"Achieving  the  Ideal  of  Justice  Is  the  high- 
est goal  of  humanity  Justice  Is  not  the  con- 
cern solely  of  the  court*  Education  Is  equal- 
ly concerned  with  the  achievement  of  Ideal 
Justlcj  The  administration  of  Justice  by  the 
courts  In  the  United  States  represents  the 
peoples  best  efforts  to  achieve  the  Ideal  of 
Justice  in  the  field  of  civil  and  criminal 
law 

"The  modern  courts  Are.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  greatly  Indebted  to  higher  education 
for  their  personnel,  their  innovations,  their 
processes,  their  political  support,  and  their 
future  In  the  political  and  social  order  High- 
er education  is  the  primary  source  of  study 
and  support  of  Improvement  In  the  courts 
For  this  reason  among  others,  the  courts 
should  exercise  caution  when  Importuned  to 
intervene  in  the  Important  processes  and 
functions  of  education 

"Education  Is  the  living  and  growing 
source  of  our  progressive  civilization,  of  our 
open  repository  of  increasing  knowledge,  cul- 
ture and  our  salutary  democratic  traditions 
As  such,  education  deserves  the  highest  re- 
spect .md  the  fullest  protection  of  rhe  courts 
In  the  performance  of  Its  lawful  missions.   . 

"The  nihilist  and  the  anarchist,  determined 
to  destroy  the  e.xlsting  political  and  social 
order  who  directs  his  primary  attack  on  the 
educational  institutions,  understands  fully 
the  mission  of  education  in  t^e  United 
States. 

Federal  I.iw  recognizes  the  powers  of  the 
tax-supported  institutions  to  accomplish 
these  missions  and  hsis  frequently  furnished 
economic  isalstance  for  these  purposes 

"The  genius  of  American  education  em- 
ployintf  the  manifold  ideas  and  works  of  the 
great  Jefferson.  Mann.  Dewey  and  many 
others  living,  has  made  the  United  States  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  history  In  so  doing 
It  has  m  a  relatively  few  years  expanded  the 
area  of  knowledge  at  a  revolutionary  rate 

With  education  the  primary  force,  the 
means  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  and 
many  luxuries  to  all  our  national  population, 
and  to  many  other  peoples,  has  been  created 
This  <reat  progress  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  provision  to  the  educational  community 
of  genera!  support,  accompanied  by  diminish- 
ing interference  ;n  educational  processes  by 
political   agencies  outside  the  academic. 

"If  It  is  true,  as  it  well  may  be,  that  man  Is 
m  a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 
it  is  imperative  that  educational  Institutions 
not  be  limited  In  the  performance  of  their 
lawful  missions  by  unwarranted  Judicial  in- 
terference. 

Attendance  at  a  tax-supported  educa- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning  Is  not 
compulsory  The  federal  constitution  protects 


the  equality  of  opportunity  of  all  qualified 
[persons  to  attend  Whether  this  protected  op- 
portunity be  called  a  qualified  right'  or 
■privilege'  is  unimportant  It  is  optional  and 
voluntary. 

Tlie  voluntary  attendance  of  a  student  in 
such  institutions  Is  a  voluntary  entrance  Into 
the  academic  community  By  such  voluntary 
entrance,  the  student  voluntarily  assumes 
obligations  of  performance  and  behavior  rea- 
sonably imposed  by  the  Institution  of  choice 
relevant  to  Its  lawful  missions  processes,  and 
functions  These  obligations  are  generally 
much  higher  than  those  imposed  on  all  citi- 
zens by  the  civil  and  criminal  law 

"So  long  as  there  Is  no  Invidious  discrimi- 
nation, no  deprlval  of  due  prtjcess.  no 
abridgement  of  a  right  protected  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  capricious,  clearly  un- 
reasonable or  unlawful  action  employed,  the 
Institution  may  discipline  students  to  secure 
compliance  with  these  higher  obligations  as 
a  teaching  method  or  to  .sever  the  student 
from  the  academic  community 

■'No  st'irtent  mav  without  liability  to  law- 
ful discipline  Intentionally  act  to  Impair  or 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  lawful 
mission,  process,  or  function  of  an  educa- 
tional institution 

"The  discipline  of  sludi-nts  In  the  educa- 
tional community  Is,  In  all  but  the  case  of 
irrevocable  expulsion,  a  part  of  the  teaching 
process  In  the  case  of  Irrevocable  expulsion 
for  misconduct,  the  process  Is  not  punitive  or 
deterrent  in  the  criminal  law  sense,  but 
the  process  Is  rather  the  determination  that 
the  student  Is  unqualified  to  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  educational  community  Even 
then,  the  disciplinary  process  Is  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  criminal  law  processes  of  federal 
and  state  criminal  law  For.  while  the  ex- 
pelled student  may  suffer  damaging  effects, 
sometimes  irreparable  to  his  educational, 
social,  and  economic  future  he  or  she  may 
not  be  Imprisoned,  fined.  dLsenf ranch Ised.  or 
subjected  to  probationary  supervision  The 
attempted  analogy  of  student  discipline  to 
criminal  proceedings  against  adults  and 
Juveniles  is  not  sound. 

"In  the  lesser  disciplinary  procedures,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  gtildance  counsel- 
ing, reprimand,  suspension  of  .social  or  aca- 
demic privileges,  probation,  restriction  to 
campus  and  dismissal  with  leave  to  apply 
for  readmlsslon.  the  lawful  aim  of  discipline 
may  be  teaching  In  performance  of  a  lawful 
mission  of  the  Institution. 

"Tlie  nature  and  procedures  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary process  in  such  cases  should  not 
be  required  to  conform  to  federal  processes 
of  criminal  law,  which  are  far  from  perfect, 
and  designed  for  circumstances  and  ends  un- 
related to  the  academic  community 

By  Judicial  mandate  to  impose  upon  the 
academic  community  In  student  discipline 
the  Intricate,  time  consuming,  sophl.stlcated 
pr'jcedures.  rules  and  safeguards  of  criminal 
law  would  frustrate  the  teaching  proce.ss  and 
render  tlie  institutional  control  Impotent   " 

[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   State  Tribune, 
Mar    6.   19691 
The  Bci-L  Tolls  tor  Thee 

A  leader  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  In  a  speech  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity yesterday  gave  his  organization 
"credit"  for  the  demonstration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Monday  night  against 
President  S  I  Hayakawa  of  San  Francisco 
State  College  This  really  Is  an  outstanding 
accomplishment,  a  lawless  mob  that  deprived 
one  lone  man  of  the  right  to  be  he<rd 

The  SDS  spokesman,  who  had  a  secure  au- 
dience at  CSU  where  he  spoke  before  1,000 
students,  said  Hayakawa  should  have  been 
dragged  oil  the  stage  at  CU  The  .SDS  leader 
added.     I'm   proud   of   what   -xe  did."   Haya- 


kawa, he  added,  didn't  have  a  right  to  speak 
at  CU  because  the  educator  "runs  a  police 
state" 

The  thing  that  should  disturb  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  country  Is  that  such  acts  of 
sheer  terror  and  mob  rule  are  allowed  to 
occur  Tlie  University  of  Colorado  adminis- 
tration through  Dr  Joseph  Smiley,  president 
now  has  apologized  to  Professor  Hayakawa 
for  what  t<x)k  place  at  CU  bo  has  Governor 
Love  of  Colorado  Fo  ^ay  one  Is  sorry,  of 
course,  does  a  great  deal  of  gcwd 

If  a  band  of  men  in  tall  hatt,  and  hoods 
over  their  heads  had  stood  up  In  the  CU 
auditorium  while  Hayakawa  Wits  attempting 
to  speak  and  shouted  him  down  or  .ittempted 
to  attack  him  as  the  s"DS  did,  there  would 
be  arrests  all  over  the  place  But  because  a 
rabble  of  students  committed  this  lielnou.-;. 
illegal,  mimoral  act.  nobody  does  anythiiiB; 
about  it  except  wring  his  hands,  say  he's 
awfully  sorry,  .ind  .iiiiiounce  that  the  inci- 
dent Is  being  Investigated  and  arrests  will 
be  made    .^11  of  It  after  the  fact 

Every  citizen  In  this  country  should  be 
secure  not  only  in  hl.5  own  home  but  in  the 
streets  and  in  public  or  private  buildings; 
secure  In  his  person  and  .secure  In  his  con- 
stitutional guar.intees  including  that  of  free 
speech;  he  should  moreover  be  secure  against 
the  use  of  Illegal  force  and  violence. 

But  the  authorities  seem  somehow  para- 
lyzed by  these  student  demonstrators  whose 
pri5Cllvlties  toward  violence  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  whose  actions  deprive  indi- 
vidual iitl/ens  such  as  Prof  Hayakawa  of 
their  Inalienable  rights. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  one  is  sorry.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  express  regret  Tlie  time  has 
come  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  not 
Just  those  of  the  criminals,  the  law-violators, 
the  lawless,  the  student  mobs,  the  destroyers 
of  our  society. 

Until  such  time  as  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, using  the  laws  of  the  larger  society, 
act  to  preserve  order  on  their  campuses  .ind 
to  preserve  the  fundamental  guarantees  ac- 
corded all  people,  students  and  non-students 
alike,  then  for  so  long  will  they  continue  to 
serve  as  incubators  for  such  an  evil  brood  as 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society— an 
organization  that  Is  not  democratic,  that  is 
antlsocletal  and  that  is  not  really  comprised 
of  sincere  students 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  whenever 
such  as  took  place  at  Boulder  last  Monday 
night  occurs,  everyone  Including  the  author- 
ities tend  to  view  It  as  a  remote  ev(>nt. 
affecting  someone  else  But  Professor  Haya- 
kawa. In  this  case.  Is  the  embodiment  of 
every  citizen  who  t>eUeves  In  a  society  that 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  rule  of  law  devised 
by  constitutional  means,  not  rule  of  men. 
not  the  imposition  of  rule  by  mob  violence 

John  Donne's  lines  are  as  trtie  In  this  in- 
stance .IS  any  other:  '.^ny  man's  death  di- 
minishes me.  t>ecause  I  am  involved  In  m.m- 
klnd;  .md  therefore  never  send  to  know  !or 
whom  the  bell  tolls;   it  tolls  for  thee." 

And  so  the  bell  tolls  for  all  of  us,  for  all 
law-abiding  .Americans,  when  such  as  oc- 
curred at  the  University  of  Colorado  this 
week,  takes  place  It  Is  a  shameful  blot  that 
no  expressed   regret  can  erase. 
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A  GENERATION  IN  SEARCH 
OF  A  FUTURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  t.he  most  helpful  statements  I  have 
read  in  man.v  months  is  the  text  of  an  ex- 
it mporaneous  speech  by  Dr.  George 
Wald.  Harvard's  Nobel  Prize-winninc  bi- 
ologist, who  addressed  a  lar^e  audience 
at  MIT  on  March  4.  1969.  This  memora- 


ble speech  was  reproduced  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  March  8,  1969. 

Because  of  Its  great  Importance,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  address  by 
Dr.  Wald  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Generation  in   Search   of  a  Ptmnii: 
(By  Dr.  George  Wald) 

(Note, — The  crowd  of  1200  at  M.I.T.'s 
Kresge  Auditorium  last  Tuesday  was  shifting 
and  restless  when  Harvard  biologist  George 
Wald  rose  to  speak. 

(Students  and  professors  there  as  a  part 
of  the  "Mar.  4  movement"  protesting  the 
misuse  of  science  were  disturbed  at  the  lack 
of  focus  In  the  day's  numerous  panel  dis- 
cussions and  speeches 

(The  1968  Nobel  prize  winner  In  physiol- 
ogy and   medicine   provided  a  focus. 

(As  in  his  popular  lectures  at  Harvard, 
Wald  talked  extemporaneously,  his  head  back, 
his  eyes  almost  closed.  His  words  had  an 
electric  effect. 

(A  hush  fell  over  the  audience,  broken  just 
once  by  sustained  applause  midway  In  the 
speech,  and  climaxed  by  a  prolonged  stand- 
ing ovation  at  Its  conclusion. 

(Two  Boston  Globe  staffers,  reporter 
Crocker  Snow  Jr.  and  editorial  writer  James 
G  Crowley,  covered  the  M.I.T.  meeting,  re- 
turned to  the  office  Independently  of  each 
other  and  told  an  editor,  "I  think  I've  Just 
listened  to  the  most  Important  speech  of 
my   lifetime. 

I  It  may  well  be  Just  that.) 

(With  gratitude  to  WGBH-Ch.  2,  which 
furnished  the  tape-recording,  The  Boston 
Globe  takes  pleasure  in  printing  for  the  first 
time  the  entire  text  of  Dr.  Wald's  March  4 
speech  i 

All  of  you  know  that  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  there  has  been  student  unrest  break- 
ing at  times  Into  rtolence  In  many  parts  of 
the  world :  In  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  needless  to  say,  In  many  parts 
of  this  country.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  what  It  all  means.  Per- 
fectly clearly  It  means  something  different 
in  Mexico  from  what  It  does  in  FYance,  and 
something  different  In  Prance  from  what  It 
does  In  Tokyo,  and  something  different  in 
Tokyo  from  what  It  does  in  this  country, 
"i'et  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  students 
have  gone  crazy  all  over  the  world,  or  that 
they  have  Just  decided  that  it's  the  thing 
to  do,  there  must  be  some  common  meaning, 

I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  afield  to  look  for 
that  meaning.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  at  Har- 
vard, I  have  a  class  of  about  350  students — 
men  and  women — most  of  them  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Over  these  past  few  years  I 
have  felt  Increasingly  that  something  is  ter- 
ribly wrong — and  this  year  ever  so  much 
more  than  last  Something  has  gone  sour,  In 
teaching  and  in  learning.  It's  almost  as 
though  there  were  a  widespread  feeling  that 
education  has  become  Irrelevant. 

A  lecture  Is  much  more  of  a  dialogue  than 
many  of  you  probably  appreciate.  As  you  lec- 
ture, you  keep  watching  the  faces;  and  infor- 
mation keepffi  coming  back  to  you  all  the 
time,  I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this  year, 
that  I  was  missing  much  of  what  was  coming 
back.  I  tried  asking  the  students,  but  they 
didn't  or  couldn't  help  me  very  much. 

But  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter,  even 
a  little  better  than  they  do.  I  think  that  this 
whole  generation  of  students  is  beset  with 
a  profound  uneasiness.  I  don't  think  that 
they  have  yet  quite  defined  Its  sotirce.  I  think 
I  understand  the  reasons  for  their  uneasiness 
even  better  than  they  do.  What  is  more,  I 
share  their  uneasiness. 


What's  bothering  those  students?  Some  of 
them  tell  you  it's  the  Vietnam  War.  I  think 
the  Vietnam  War  is  the  most  shameful  epi- 
sode in  the  whole  of  American  history.  The 
concept  of  War  Crimes  is  an  American  In- 
vention. We've  committed  many  War  Crimes 
in  Vietnam;  but  I'll  tell  you  something  in- 
teresting about  that.  We  were  committing 
War  Crimes  in  World  War  II,  even  before 
Nuremburg  trials  were  held  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  war  crimes  started.  Tlie  saturation 
bombing  of  German  cities  was  a  War  Crime 
and  if  we  had  lost  the  war,  some  of  our 
leaders  might  have  had  to  answer  for  it. 

I've  gone  through  all  of  that  history  lately, 
and  I  find  that  there's  a  gimmick  in  it.  it 
isn't  written  out,  but  I  think  we  established 
it  by  precedent.  That  gimmick  is  that  if  one 
can  allege  that  one  is  repelling  or  retaliating 
for  an  aggression — after  that  everything  goes. 
And  you  see  we  are  living  in  a  world  in  which 
all  wars  are  wars  of  defense.  All  War  Depart- 
ments are  now  Defense  Departments.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  double  talk  of  our  time 
The  aggressor  is  always  on  the  other  side. 
And  I  suppose  this  is  \.'hy  our  ex-Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk — a  man  in  whom  repe- 
tition takes  the  place  of  reason,  and  stub- 
txirnness  takes  the  place  of  character — went 
to  such  pains  to  insist,  as  lie  still  Insists, 
that  In  Vietnam  we  are  repelling  an  aggres- 
sion. And  If  that's  what  we  are  doing — so 
runs  the  doctrine — anything  goes.  If  the  con- 
cept of  war  crimes  is  ever  to  mean  anything, 
they  win  have  to  be  defined  as  categories  of 
acts,  regardless  of  provocation.  But  that 
isn't  so  now. 

I  think  we've  lost  that  war,  as  a  lot  of 
other  people  think,  too.  The  Vietnamese  have 
a  secret  weapon.  It's  their  willingness  to  die. 
beyond  our  ■willingness  to  kill.  In  efTect, 
they've  t>een  saying,  you  can  kill  us,  but 
you'll  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  us,  you  may  have 
to  kill  all  of  us.  And  thank  heavens,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that. 

Yet  we  have  come  a  long  way — far  enough 
to  sicken  many  Americans,  far  enough  even 
to  sicken  our  fighting  men.  Par  enough  so 
that  our  national  symbols  have  gone  sour. 
How  many  of  you  can  sing  about  "the  rock- 
ets' red  glare,  bombs  bursting  in  air"  with- 
out thinking,  those  are  our  bombs  and  our 
rockets  bursting  over  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages? When  those  words  were  written,  we 
were  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  against 
oppression.  Now  we  are  supporting  real  or 
thinly  disguised  military  dictatorships  all 
over  the  world,  helping  them  to  control  and 
repress  peoples  struggling  for  their  freedom. 

But  that  Vietnam  War,  shameful  and  ter- 
rible as  It  Is,  seems  to  me  only  an  immedi- 
ate incident  In  a  much  larger  and  more  stub- 
born situation. 

Part  of  my  trouble  with  students  is  that 
almost  all  the  students  I  teach  were  born 
since  World  War  11.  Just  after  World  War  II. 
a  series  of  new  and  abnormal  procedures 
came  Into  American  life.  We  regarded  them 
at  the  time  as  temporary  aberrations.  We 
thought  we  would  get  back  to  normal  Amer- 
ican life  some  day.  But  those  procedures 
have  stayed  with  us  now  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  those  students  of  mine  have 
never  known  anything  else.  They  think  those 
things  are  normal.  They  think  we've  always 
had  a  Pentagon,  that  we  have  al'w.'ays  had  a 
big  army,  and  that  we  always  had  a  draft. 
But  those  are  all  new  things  in  American 
life;  and  I  think  that  they  are  incompatible 
with  what  America  meant  before. 

How  many  of  you  realize  that  Just  before 
World  War  11  the  entire  American  army  in- 
cluding the  Air  Force  numbered  139.000  men? 
Then  World  War  II  started,  but  we  weren't 
yet  In  It;  and  seeing  that  there  was  great 
trouble  In  the  world,  we  doubled  this  army 
to  268,000  men.  Then  in  World  War  II  It  got 
to  be  8  million.  And  then  World  War  II  came 


to  an  end,  and  we  prepared  to  go  b.ick  to  a 
peacetime  army  somewhat  as  the  American 
army  had  always  been  before  And  Indeed  in 
196(3 — you  think  about  1950,  our  interna- 
tional commitments,  the  Cold  W.-.r.  the  Tru- 
man Etoctrine.  and  all  the  rest  of  It^ — in  1950 
we  got  down  to  600,000  men 

Now  we  have  3  5  million  men  under  ^-.rms: 
about  600.000  in  Vietnam,  about  300,000 
more  in  "support  areas"  else'A-here  in  the 
Pacific,  about  250,000  in  Germany,  And  there 
are  a  lot  at  home.  Some  monilis  aco  wc  were 
told  that  300.000  National  Guardsmen  and 
200,000  reservists  had  been  speclallv  trained 
for  riot  duty  in  the  cities. 

I  say  the  Vietnam  War  is  Just  an  Immedi- 
ate incident,  because  so  loiig  aa  '.ve  keep 
that  big  an  army,  it  will  .awa"ys  f.nd  things 
to  do  If  the  Vietnam  War  stopped  tomorrow, 
with  that  big  a  military  establishment,  the 
chances  are  that  we  would  be  in  ;inother 
such  .idventure  abroad  or  at  home  teiore  you 
knew  it 

As  lor  the  draft:  Don't  reform  the  draft- 
get  rid  of  It. 

A  peacetime  draft  is  the  most  un-American 
thing  I  know.  All  the  time  I  was  growing 
up  I  was  told  about  oppressive  Central  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Ru-sia.  where  young  men 
were  forced  into  the  army;  and  I  'a'.-s  told 
what  they  did  about  it.  Thev  chopped  off  a 
finger,  or  shot  off  a  couple  of  toes;  or  better 
still,  if  rhey  could  manage  it.  they  came  to 
this  country,  .'^nd  we  understo.Td 'lh,-t,  and 
sympathized,  and  were  glad  to  welcome 
them. 

Now  Ijy  present  estimates  four  to  six 
thousand  Americans  of  draft  age  have  left 
this  country  for  Canada,  another  two  or 
three  thousand  have  gone  to  Europe,  and  It 
looks  ,18  though  many  more  are  preparing  to 
emigrate 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  posing  a  series 
of  questions  that  students  might  ask  a 
professor  involving  what  to  do  about  the 
draft  I  was  asked  to  write  what  I  would  tell 
those  students  All  I  had  to  say  to  those 
students  was  this;  If  any  of  them  had  de- 
cided to  evade  the  draft  and  asked  my  help, 
I  would  help  him  in  any  way  I  could.  I 
would  feel  as  I  suppose  members  of  the 
underground  railway  felt  In  pre-Civil  War 
days,  helping  runaway  slaves  to  get  to  Can- 
ada. It  •wasn't  altogether  a  popular  position 
then;  but  what  do  you  think  of  it  noW 

A  bill  to  stop  the  draft  was  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (  S.  503) .  sponsored  by  a 
croup  of  senators  that  ran  the  gamut  from 
McGovern  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Goldwater. 
X  hope  it  goes  through;  but  any  time  I  find 
that  Barry  Goldwater  and  I  are  in  agreement, 
that  makes  one  take  another  look. 

And  Indeed,  there  are  choices  in  irettine 
rid  of  the  draft.  I  think  that  when  we  get  rid 
of  the  draft,  we  must  also  cut  back  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
peacetime  a  total  of  one  million  men  is  surely 
enough.  If  there  Is  an  argument  for  .American 
military  forces  of  more  than  one  miliion  men 
in  peacetime.  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
argument  debated. 

There  is  another  thing  being  said  closely 
connected  with  this:  that  to  Keep  an  ade- 
quate volunteer  army,  one  would  have  to 
raise  the  pay  considerably.  That's  said  so 
positively  and  often  that  people  believe  it.  I 
don't  think  It  is  true. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  present  armed  forces 
are  genuine  volunteers.  Among  first-term  en- 
listments. 49  percent  are  true  volunteers. 
Another  30  percent  are  so-called  "reluctant 
volunteers,"  persons  who  volunteer  under 
pressure  of  the  draft  Only  21  percent  are 
draftees.  All  re-enlistments,  of  course,  are 
true  volunteers. 

So  the  great  majority  of  our  present  armed 
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fortes  are  true  volunteers  Whole  services  are 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers  the  Air 
Force  for  example,  the  Submarine  Service. 
the  Marines  That  seems  like  prot>f  to  me  that 
present  pay  rates  are  adequate  One  must 
add  that  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1967  raised 
uie  base  ptiy  throughout  the  services  In  three 
Installments,  the  third  Installment  still  to 
come,  on  April  1,  li^ee  So  It  la  hard  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  t)elni<  told  that  to  main- 
tain ftdequat*  armed  .services  jri  a  volunteer 
basis  will  require  large  Increases  In  pay.  thev 
win  cost  an  extra  117  billion  per  year  It 
seems  pUln  to  me  that  we  can  «tet  all  the 
.irmed  forces  we  need  as  volunteers,  and  at 
present  rates  of  pay 

Bu'.  '-here  Is  sunielhlng  ever  so  much  big- 
ger and  more  important  than  the  draft.  The 
bigger  thing,  of  course.  Is  what  ex-Presldent 
El.senhower  warned  us  of.  calling  It  the 
military-industrial  complex  I  am  sad  to  say 
that  we  must  begin  to  think  of  it  now  as  the 
mi;i'.ary-lndU3trlal-labor  union  complex. 
What  happened  under  the  plea  of  the  Cold 
W.ir  w.ii  not  dlune  that  we  built  up  the 
first  bU  peacetime  army  m  our  history,  but 
we  insMr uili.>naUzed  It.  We  built.  I  3Upp<jse. 
the  biggest  government  building  In  our  hls- 
f.orv  to  run  it,  and  we  institutionalized  It. 

I  don  t  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 
mililBry  establishment  and  '.t&  $80-100  bUUon 
a  ye.^r  budget,  and  keep  America  anything 
;ike  we  have  known  It  In  the  past.  It  is  cor- 
rupting the  life  of  the  whole  country  It  la 
buying  up  everything  m  sight  industries, 
banits.  investors,  universities,  and  lately  It 
seems  .^Iso  to  have  bought  up  the  labor 
unions 

The  Defense  Department  Is  always  broke, 
but  some  of  the  things  they  do  with  that  $80 
billion  a  year  would  make  Buck  Rogers  envi- 
ous For  example  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arse- 
nal on  the  outskirts  of  Denver  was  manufac- 
turing a  deadly  nerve  poison  on  such  a  scale 
that  there  was  a  problem  of  waste  disposal 
N'lt.'ung  daunted  they  dug  a  tunnel  two 
mi.es  deep  under  Denver,  Into  which  they 
have  injected  so  much  poisoned  water  that 
beginning  a  couple  of  years  ago  Denver  began 
t»i  experience  a  series  of  earth  tremors  of 
Increasing  severity  Now  there  is  a  grave  fear 
oi  a  major  earthquaKe  An  Interesting  debate 
is  In  progre»i8  as  t<j  whether  Denver  wUl  be 
safer  If  that  lake  of  p<jisoned  water  is  re- 
moved or  left  in  place  i  N  Y  Times.  July  4. 
1968    Science.  Sept    27    1968 1 

Perhaps  you  have  re-^Ml  also  of  those  9000 
sheep  that  suddenly  died  In  SkuU  Valley. 
L'tan  killed  by  another  nerve  poison — a 
strange  and,  I  believe,  still  unexplained  acci- 
dent, since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to  have 
been  30  miles  iway 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  Sre 
power  his  been  frightening  Some  of  you  may 
stll!  remember  Khe  Siinh  a  hamlet  Just 
south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  where  a 
f  Tce  of  US  Marines  was  beleaguered  for  a 
time  During  that  perlixl  we  dropped  on  the 
perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  more  explosives  than 
fe:;  on  Japan  throughout  World  W.ir  II,  and 
more  than  fell  on  the  whole  of  Btirope  during 
the  years  1942  and  1943 

One  of  the  officers  there  wis  quoted  as 
having  said  afterward  It  looks  like  the  world 
Caught  smallpox  and  died"  iNY  Times. 
.Mar   28    I969i 

The  only  point  of  government  Ls  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life  Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death  with  the 
business  of  killing  and  being  killed  So-called 
Defense  now  absorbs  60  p)ercent  of  the  na- 
tional budget  and  about  12  percent  of  the 
Oros.s  National   Prodvic 

.\  lively  debate  is  beginning  again  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antlballlstlc 
missiles,  the  ABM  I  don't  have  to  talk  about 
them,  everyone  else  here  is  doing  that  But  I 
should  like  to  mention  a  curious  circum- 
stance  In  September  1967.  or  about  1 ',  years 


ago.  we  had  a  meeting  of  M  I  T  and  Harv.ird 
people.  Including  experts  on  these  matters, 
to  talk  about  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  block  the  Sentinel  system,  the  de- 
ployment of  ABM  s  Everyone  present  thought 
them  undesirable,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  took  *hat  seemed  :<i 
be  the  practical  view.  Why  .".ght  about  a 
(lead  Isaiie  '  It  has  been  decided,  the  funds 
have  been  appropriated  Let's  go  on  from 
there 

Well    fortunately.  U's  not  a  dead  issue 
An   .\B.M  Is  a  nuclear  weapon    It   takes  a 
nuclesar    weapon    to   stop   a   nuclear   weAp«.in 
.\nd   our   concern   must  be   with    the    whole 
Issue  of   nuclear   weapijhs 

There  is  an  eptire  s«-ni&ntlr?8  reiady  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  .im  about  to  say  It 
Involves  such  phr.Lh«w  as  those  are  the 
facts  of  life  ■'  No--Uieee  are  the  facts  of 
death  I  dont  accept  th»m  and  I  advise  you 
not  to  accept  them  We  are  under  repeated 
pressure.s  t.o  a<-i>?pt  things  that  are  presented 
Uj  ns  .IS  "lettled-  <leclsluns  that  have  been 
made  Always  there  Is  the  thought  let's  go 
on  from  there'  But  thl.s  time  we  don't  see 
how  to  go  in  We  will  have  to  slick  with  those 
Issues 

We  are  t-uld  uial  the  United  Siate.s  and 
Russia  between  Them  have  by  now  .stockpiles 
in  nuclear  weapons  approximately  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  15  ttms  of  TNT  for  everv 
man.  woman  and  fhlld  on  efirth  And  ni>w  It 
Is  suggested  that  we  must  make  more  .\\\ 
very  regrettable,  of  course,  but  thoee  axe 
'the  facts  of  life"  We  really  would  like  t.i 
disarm,  but  our  new  Secretarv  of  Defense 
has  made  the  ingenious  pr<-»p<i«al  that  one 
must  be  practical  .Now  Is  tjie  time  to  greatlv 
Increase  lur  nuclear  .irmaments  so  that  we 
can  di.--arm  from  a  p<;vsiti.in  of  strength 

I  think  all  of  you  know  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  maiwlve  nucloar  at- 
tack. It  Is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  circum- 
vent anv  known  nuclear  defense  system  than 
to  provide  it  It's  all  pretty  crazy  .M  the 
very  moment  we  t-alk  if  deplinlng  ABM's  we 
are  also  building  the  MIRV.  the  weapKan  to 
clr'-umvent  .\B.\l's 

So  far  .IS  I  know,  with  everything  working 
as  well  ,i^  can  be  hoped  uJid  all  foreseeable 
precautions  taJten.  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  Americans  killed  In  a  major 
nuclear  attack  run  to  about  M  mUllons  We 
have  become  callous  to  gruesome  statistics, 
and  this  seems  .vt  first  to  be  only  another 
gruesome  statistic  You  think.  Bang' — and 
next  morning,  if  you're  sllU  there,  you  read 
In  the  newspapers  that  50  million  pe*'ple 
were  killed. 

But  that  Isn't  tiie  way  It  happens  When 
we  killed  close  to  2OO.0OO  people  with  those 
first  little,  old-fashioned  unuilum  bombs 
that  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
about  the  sanie  number  '"f  persons  was 
maimed,  bunded,  burned,  poisoned  and  oth- 
erwise doomed  h  lot  of  rhem  tixik  a  long 
time  to  die 

That's  the  way  It  would  be.  Not  a  bang, 
and  a  certain  number  of  corpsee  to  bury; 
but  a  nation  filled  with  millions  of  helple*.;?, 
maimed,  tortured  and  doomed  survivors 
huddled  with  th^ir  families  In  .<ihelter?  with 
guns  ready  to  fight  off  tht-ir  neighbors,  trving 
to  get  s<>me  uncontamlnated  food  and  water. 
K  lew  months  ago  Sen  Richard  Russell  of 
G«.'orgla  ended  a  speech  In  the  Senate  with 
the  words  If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve.  I  want  them  to 
be  .\merlcans.  and  I  want  them  on  this  con- 
tinent and  not  in  Europe  "  That  was  a 
United  States  .senator  holding  a  patriotic 
speech  Well,  .here  Is  a  Nobel  Laureate  who 
thinks  that  those  words  are  criminally  In- 
sane   I  Prolonged  applause  ) 

How  real  Is  the  threat  of  full  scale  nucl''ar 
war  ^  I  have  my  own  very  inexpert  idea  but 
realizing  how  little  I  know  and  fearful  that 
I  may  be  a  little  paranoid  on  this  subject,  I 


take  every  opportunity  to  ask  reputed  ex- 
perts I  asked  that  question  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard alKiut  a  month  ago  I  asked  him  what 
sort  of  odds  he  would  lay  on  the  possibility  of 
full-scale  nuclear  war  within  the  foresee- 
able future  Oh."  he  said  comfortably.  I 
think  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  answer  m 
that  question  I  estimate  the  probability  uf 
full-scale  nuclear  war.  provided  that  the  sit- 
uation remains  about  as  It  is  now,  at  2  per- 
i-ent  per  year  Anybody  can  do  the  simple 
calculation  that  shows  that  2  percent  per 
year  means  that  the  chance  of  having  '.hat 
full-scale  nuclear  war  by  1990  Is  about  "ne 
m  three    and  by  2000  It  Is  about  50-50 

I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the  .stu- 
dents. I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against 
IS  a  generation  that  Is  by  no  means  sure  that 
It  has  a  future 

I  am  growing  old.  and  my  future  so  to 
speak  Is  already  behind  me  But  there  are 
those  students  of  mine  who  are  in  my  mind 
always,  there  are  my  children,  two  of  them 
now  7  and  9.  whose  future  Is  Inhnltely  more 
preclou.s  to  me  than  my  own  So  It  Isn't  Just 
t.helr  generation.  It's  mine  too  We're  all  in 
It  together 

Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  don't 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  security;  only  lor  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out  our 
destiny  in  peace  and  decency  Not  to  go  dow. 
in  hlstorv  .is   the  apocalyptic  generatlun 

And  It  isn  t  only  nuclear  war  Another 
overwhelming  threat  Is  In  the  population  ex- 
plosion That  has  not  yet  even  begun  to 
come  under  control  There  Is  every  indl  a- 
tlon  that  the  world  population  will  doubip 
before  the  year  2000,  and  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread expectation  of  famine  on  an  unpre.  e- 
dented  scale  in  many  parts  of  the  world  The 
experts  tend  to  differ  only  In  their  estimates 
of  when  those  famines  will  begin.  Some 
think  by  1980.  others  think  they  can  be 
staved  off  until  1990.  very  few  expect  that 
they  will  not  occur  by  the  year  2000. 

That  Is  the  problem  Unless  we  can  be 
surer  than  we  now  are  that  this  generation 
has  a  future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not 
good  enough  to  give  It  tender  loving  care, 
to  supplv  It  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  it 
expensive  educations.  Those  things  don't 
mean  luiythlng  unless  this  generation  has  a 
ruture.  .-^nd  we're  not  sure  that  it  does. 

I  don't  think  that  there  are  problems  ^  '. 
youth,  or  student  problems.  All  the  real 
problems  I  know  are  grown-up  problems. 

Perhaps  vou  will  think  me  altogether  ab- 
surd, or  academic",  or  hopelessly  Innocent— 
that  is.  until  you  think  of  the  alternatives— 
If  I  say  as  I  do  to  you  now:  we  have  to  i;et 
rid  of  those  nuclear  wearxjns.  There  Is  noth- 
ing worth  having  that  can  be  obtained  bv 
nuclear  war  nothing  material  or  Ideological, 
no  tradition  that  It  can  defend.  It  Is  utterlv 
self-defeating.  Those  atom  bombs  represent 
an  unusable  weapon.  The  only  use  for  an 
atom  bomb  Is  to  keep  somebody  else  from 
using  It  It  can  give  us  no  protection,  but 
only  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  retaliation. 
Nuclear  weapons  offer  us  nothing  but  a  bal- 
lihce  of  terror;  and  a  balance  of  terror  is 
still  terror 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weapons, 
here  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  live  with 
them 

I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great  deci- 
sion, not  just  for  our  nation,  not  only  lor  all 
humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  Earth.  I  tell 
my  students,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I 
hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon,  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  that  make  tip  99  percent  of 
our  living  substance,  were  cooked  In  the  deep 
interiors  uf  earlier  generations  of  dying  stars. 
Gathered  up  from  the  ends  of  the  universe. 
over  billions  of  years,  eventually  they  came 
to  form  in  part  the  substance  of  our  sun.  its 
planets  and  ourselves  Three  billion  years 
ago  life  arose  upon  the  Earth.  It  seems  to  he 
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tTVonly  life  In  the  solar  system.  Many  a  star  is   the   fact   that   it   is   precisely   in   the  Ing  at  very  ^1*^",^^^ /ates^  Indeed  tiiehoml- 

has  since  been  born  and  died.  ghetto  areas   "where   the   prospects   for  ll%%lZ""l9%TTl9ir^l  in!l.c"^^^ 

About    two   million    yr^^J^-^'^^P-  legitimate  and  socially  useful  activity  are  ^"r  100,000  population  increased  at  the  fol- 

rnTht^nrAlr^rr rm^Cn'S!  ^^  ^he  poorest.-  as  the  report  states  f,..,„,  ..era^ge^annual  rates: 

and  plant,  live  by  his  sufferance.  He  iB  the  "  seems  unlikely  that  harsh  punishment.  p^^^„j 

custodian  of  Ufe  on  Earth.  It's  a  big  respon-  a    strengthening    °^^P"^"^    P^^^^f"*^"'.  °',      Homicide    2.9 

slbimy.  The  thought  that  we-re  in  competl-  more    pol  ce    can.    by     themselves     pre^ent                  __ ^g 

tion  vvlth  Russians  or  with  Chinese  Is  all  a  either  Individual  crime  or  civ  11  disorder.               Aggravated  assault 7.8 

mistake,  and  trivial.  Only  mutual  destruction  These  measures  do  not  really  speak  to      Robbery    10.0 

lies  that  way.   We  are  one  species    with  a  ^    j  consider  to  be  one  of  the  major     Burglary  8.4 

rer.butrar^the^on'i^mJi^^"  "'^  "'^'-  causes  of  Crime  in  the  ghetto:  powerieg-  roThefti::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1:1 

our  business  Is  with  life,  not  death.  Our  ness  and  frustration  bom  out  of  the  cul-  underreporting 

challenge  Is  to  give  what  account  we  can  of  ture  of  poverty.  What  is  really  needed  is  ^  he  p,obUm  ofunderreporung 

what   becomes   of   life   in   the   solar   system,  to   bring   full   opportunity— in   all   of   its  It   has   long   been   known   that    there   has 

this  corner  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  home  ramifications— to  the  people  whose  dom-  been  a  difference  between  the  total  "umber 

and.  most  of  all.  what  becomes  of  men-all  mant  Cultural  milieu  is  poverty.  f  /crimes  and   those   officially-^  reported.   In 

nien  of  all  nations,  colors  and  creeds,  "has  ^    p^^j^ent,   I  ask  unanimous  COn-  Sd^^-^f^Srl^m^e^crmr^rs^irm'lS^rin^l! 

become  one  world,  a  world  for  all  men    It  Is  ^j^^^  ..p^j^jj^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Safety."  the  ,,,^,  ,^^,  several  times  as  manv  crimes  occur 

'"^■,3ch«nr  oVoon  A^th  Chapter  Of  -Toward   a  Social  Re-  as   are   reported   in   official   crime   statistics, 

ana  tne  tnance  vo  go  ou  ^^  „  ^  pj^^g^  ^  ^5.,^  RECORD.  One  explanation  is  that  the  victims  of  crime 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter  often  do  not  report  incidents  because  of  the 

-j„  „-j  tL  u«  ^,.i^f«^  ir,  fKo  T3i-r-,~>i>r,  circumstances  in  which  a  crime  occurs.  As- 

LAW   AND    ORDER  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^^^^^  ^^^  example,  commonly  occur  among 

Vtr     MONDALE     Mr     President     we  ^  f°"o^s:  members  of  the  same  family  or  among  neigh- 
Mr.     MUiNUAUii.     Mr.    t-resiaeni,     we  chapter  V.  Pi^blic  Order  and  Safety  bors  and  the  participants  involved  often  pre- 
often  hear   today   the  cry  for     law  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^r  to  make  their  own  peace  with  each  other, 
order.    It  seems,  however,  that  for  some  ^  a  juvenile  steals  something  it  may  seem 
IH^ople  this  cry  is  really  an  incantation.  To  assess  the  quahty  of  American  life,  we  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  restitution  through  his  par- 

^hat  is.  they  believe  if  they  say  "law  and  SV^'^eo'pTe  rlthTr'wLt^o'^rthe  ^ic!  ents  rather  than   through   the  police 

order"  often  enough  and  loud  enough  the  ^j^^g  qj  crime  nor  to  live  in  tear  of  crime.  the  harm  done  to  victims 

crime  problem   will  disappear.  Moreover,  crime  challenges  the  basic  assump-  in  addition  to  information  on  the  number 

What   is    needed   more   than   incanta-  tlons  of   civilized  society,   a   society   cannot  of  significant  criminal   offenses,  we  need  to 

tiorvs  is  systematic  analysis.  What  is  it  claim  to  be  minimally  civilized  if  greed  and  know  how  much  harm  these  offenses  do  to 

we   reallv   mean   when   we   say   we   want  aggression  are  regularly   permitted  to  over-  their  \ictims.  If  in  a  given  year  there  were  90 

■  law  and  order-^"  Do  we  want  to  double  '"''^^  respect  for  other  people.  more  murders  and  100  fewer  burglaries,  most 

f^i^i^  f!f/^oc    o.  TJfofo  V«,f    ctH^fir  An  increase  In  crime  has  a  variety  of  im-  people   would   surely   say   that   victims    had 

our    ponce    lorces   or    mete   out   biricter  pucations  for  the  well  being  of  a  society.  It  suffered  more,  though  the  number  of  criml- 

sentences  to  lawbreakers  so  as  to  retard  ^^  reflected  in  the  workload  of  the  police,  the  nal  offenses  would  be  less.  We  need  a  way  of 

their  activities?  Do  we  really  know  that  amount  of  harm  to  victlntis.  and  the  preva-  "weighting"  each  crime  that  occurs  according 

tiiese  are  the  most  effective  means  to  ac-  lence  of  criminal  behavior  and  attitudes.  The  to  the  amount  of  harm  It  does, 

complish  this  end?  Perhaps  we  would  ac-  impact  of  crime  needs  to  be  appraised  from  So  that  a  burglary  will  not  count  as  much 

complish  more  by  working  to  correct  the  each  of  these  perspectives  to  determine  how  as    a    murder,    property    crimes    could    be 

.social  causes  of  crime  rather  than  mere-  crime  can  best  be  prevented  and  controlled,  weighted  by  the  average  amount  of  the  dol- 

iv  ^iPPlfinp  tn  fiPal  with  crimes  after  thev  For  these  purposes  it  is  best  to  concentrate  lar  loss  which  results  and  murders  ^^eiehted 

\   seeking  to  aea'  ™  crimes  alter  tney  ^^  ^^^^^^  generally  considered  most  serious,  by  some   appropriately  much  greater  ligure. 

lia\e  Deen  commuuea.  There  is  a  set  of  actions  which  almost  every  A   very   conservative.   If   not   callous,   figure 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  invite  at-  society  has  felt  it  necessary  to  combat.  These  would  be  the  projected  life-time  earnins;s  of 

tPiUion  to  a  report  called  "Toward  a  So-  include  criminal  homicide,  assault,  rape,  and  an      individual,      perhaps      $200,000.      This 

cial  Report."  prepared  by  HEW.  Among  different  varieties  of  theft.  Because  such  ac-  weighting  procedure  would  be  crude,  but  it 

other  things    the  report  tries  to  analyze  tlons   have    been    prohibited    at    almost   all  would  be  far  less  misleading  than  counting 

svstpmatlcaliv  the  nroblem  of  crime  as  it  times  and  places  by  a  nearly  universal  con-  every   crime   equally   as   one.    To    illustrate, 

SflS  tS  the  auali?rof  A^ierlC^^^  ^"t-  ^^e  study  of  these  crimes  answers  best  there  were  on  average  298.661  burglaries  re- 

relates  to  the  quality  Ol  Amer  can  Uie.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^j  reporting  for  data,  for  ported  m  the  years  1938  to  1942.  There  were 

Under    the    Full    Opportunity    Act    or  meaningful  comparisons,  and  for  phenomena  on  average  7,525  murders  In  the  same  years 

1969,     S.  5,   the  President  would  be  re-  of  clear  concern  to  our  society.^  In  a  latter  5-year  period.  1952  to  1956.  there 

quired  to  submit  such  a  report  to  Con-  ,»Tr-s,rA=vK  in  vt^ior  chimf.;  "^"^  ^^  average  of  491,864   burglaries   and 

cress    annuallv     The    Pull    OoDortimlty  increasls  in  aiajuk  ckiai».s  ^         murders.  The  total  number  of  the  two 

it    wS    also    establish    a    cSSncll    of  ^^   P^''"'*'*^   "P°"'   °'   '^^'   ^^^°^«'"^'~'*  crimes  per  year  was  192,678  greater  on  aver- 

Act    would    also    ^taoiish    a    youncil    01  agencies  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga-  j^  the  second  period.  But  if  we  weight 

Social  Advisers  to  help  the  President  for-  ^^Q^  ^bow  large  and  persistent  increases  in  ^^^  burglaries  in  constant  dollar.^  and  the 

mulate  the  social  report  and  a  Joint  Com-  the    numbers    of    known    crimes.    The    FBI  murders"  by   $200,000,   even   this   crude   and 

mittee  of  the  Social  Report  to  help  the  statistics    show    increases    in    major    crimes  illustrative   weighting  would   stronely   sug- 

Coneress   evaluate   it.   Of   equal   impor-  generally  considered  serious  of  13  percent  m  gest  that  there  was  less  harm  to  victims, 

tance  is  the  fact  that  S.  5  declares  full  1964,  6  percent  in  1965.   n  percent  in  1966.  vulnerability  and  property  rUk^ 

opportunity  for  every  American  to  be  a  and  17  percent  in  1967.'  Major  crimes  h^ve  information  on  the  aggregate  amotmt  of 

national  goal.  been  increasing  faster  than  the  population.  ^^^  Vesuiting    from   cTlme   would    tell    us 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  what  The  FBI  index  of  major  crimes  per  hundred  go^ethlng  important  from  the  vldim?'  point 
the  fifth  chapter  of  "Toward  a  Social  thousand  population  increased  at  an  average  ^j  ^.j^^  ^^^  ^^^  enough.  Different  people- 
Report  "  entitled  "Public  Order  and  rate  of  8.7  percent  per  year  between  1958  ^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  people  at  different  times— are 
Safety,"  has  to  say  about  how  crime  im-  and  1967.  .  u  u  ,  vulnerable  in  different  degrees.  A  physical 
tiairsthp  full  ODDortunitv  of  manv  Amer-  Different  types  of  crime  have  been  increas-  mjury   which    represents    a    brief    period    cf 

pairs  ine  luiiopporiunuyoi  many  Aiuer       ^^^  inconvenience  to  a  ycung  person 

leans.    According    to    statistics   compiled  forgotten   however    that  can  be  catastrophic  to  an  older  one.  A  loss  of 

by  the  FBI,  major  crunes  have  increased  ^^^/^  ^^"^  of  crimes  crelte  an  i^ense'case-  a  few  dollars  ^ght  hardly  be  missed  by  a 

13  percent  in  1964,  6  percent  in  1965,  11  ^^^^  j^j.  ^^^  p^jj^g  ^^^d  the  courts.  Over  half  rich  man.  but  felt  sorely  by  a  poor  one 

percent  in  1966,  and  17  percent  in  1967.  ^^   j^n   arrests   are   for   public   drunkenness.  Analogously,    we    need    to    asK    questions 

It  is  noted  that  the  victims  of  crimes,  as  drunk,   driving,    other    liquor    offenses,    dis-  about   the   vulnerability   of   whole   societies 

well  as  the  perpetrators,  "are  more  likely  orderly  conduct,  vagrancy,  and  gambling.  or  the  same  society  at  different  times    How 

to   be   residents  of   the   poverty  area   of  'The  FBI  index  of  Crime  is  composed  of  much   does   crlrne  hurt    the   mcrnbers   of   a 

central  Xs  than  of  suburbs  and  rural  murder  and   wlUful   manBlaughter^  forcible  -<^^«^Z-  «'"- ^^^'^  ^^^-  -^'^'^'-'   '^^^"^ 

,,  rape,  robbery   (Involving  at  least  the  threat  and  way  or  u^e.' 

'^reas,  ^j  personal  violence  in  an  attempt  to  steal) ,  If  we  consider  only  crimes  of  theft  against 

The    report    notes   that   Negroes   have  aggravated  assault,  burglary   (with  or  with-  property  we  can  estimate  both  the  amount 

higher  arrest  rates  than  whites,  but  that  o^t    t^e    ugg    of    force),    larceny     (stealing  of  harm  and  the  degree  of  cur  \ulnerablhty. 

Negroes  also  "have  higher  rates  of  vie-  without  the  use  of  force  or  fraud) ,  and  auto-  We  can  estimate  the  dollar  losses  from  such 

timization    than   whites   of   any   income  mobile  theft.  Arson  and  kidnaping  are  the  crimes  from  FBI  statistics  eoine  a*  far  back 

group."  Quite  related  to  this  phenomenon  most  obviously  serious  crimes  not  Incl-Jded.  as  the  thirties.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
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contrive  a  very  crude  dollar  mMuiure  of  our 
Tulnerablllty  over  the  gaime  period  We  can 
estimate  the  dollar  value  of  consumer  du- 
rables In  each  year  together  with  the  amount 
of  currency  In  circulation  In  that  year  at 
the  measure  of  our  wealth  exposed  to  theft 
TWa  makes  It  possible  ui  say  whether  the 
rapacity  of  criminals  Is  gaining  on  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  country,  or  lagging  behind 
It 

Has  a  dollar  In  property  values  become 
safer  or  less  safe  from  the  common  forms  of 
theft?  Table  I  shows  that  by  the  above  cal- 
culation the  overall  risk  per  $1  000  has  In- 
creased from  »3  55  to  »3  91  from  1938  through 
1967  For  robbery,  larceny  and  auto  theft 
It  was  less  than  In  1938  as  recently  as  1965. 
but  for  burglary  It  was  already  considerably 
greater 

TABLE  1  -VALUE  Of  PROPERTY  INVOLVED  IN  THEFT 
(WHETHER  RECOVERED  OR  NOT)  PER  $1,000  OF  APPRO- 
PRIABLE PROPERTY! 


Ymt 


Robb«ry  Burglsry  Lsrceny 


1367 0.14 

H66 .12 

1«S.     11 

!9M..!..' 12 

l%3...--:: 11 

1962 09 

1961 11 

1960 J. II 

1959 07 

19M 07 

1957 .06 

1956 06 

1955 07 

1954 .0« 

1953 08 

1952 08 

1951 07 

1950 10 

1949  09 

1948  .11 

1947 12 

1946 13 

i945 12 

'.»* 08 

1943 07 

1942 08 

1941 13 

1940. „ 13 

1939 IS 

1938 tS 


1.18 
.99 

94 

89 


.70 
68 

.66 
.54 
.55 
.45 

43 

43 
.50 
.45 
.50 

39 
.40 
.42 
.48 
.55 
.63 

57 
.45 

37 
.36 

42 
.42 
.47 
.52 


0.79 

73 

68 

'    71 

.67 

58 

56 

'    54 

47 

•    46 

53 

51 

.48 

54 

55 

.61 

.47 

.46 

51 

.62 

.67 

.74 

.70 

.60 

56 

56 

62 

57 

62 

.69 


Auto 
tiMit 


1  80 
1.65 
1  57 
1  63 
1  33 
I  18 
08 
09 


1  OO 
99 
1.12 
1.09 
1  02 
I  13 
1  35 
1.43 
1  30 
1  16 
1  20 
1.48 
1  60 

1  94 

2  19 
1  90 
1.66 
1  52 

1  90 
1.83 
1.90 

2  20 


Tout 
tois 


3  91 
3  « 
3  30 

«3  35 
2  90 
2.55 
2  43 

■2  41 
2  M 

'2  1)8 
2.16 
2  09 
2  00 
2-24 
2.43 
263 
2  23 
2  12 
2  22 
2  69 

2  94 

3  44 


58 
02 
66 
52 
07 
95 
3  14 
J  55 


■  Appropriable  property  reomenti  currsncyin  circulation  plus 
a  rough  tstiinala  ot  lh«  nxk  at  consumer  durable  goods 
-  Data  not  itnctly  comparable  to  previous  year 

TTie  uneven  burden 

There  are  groups  In  our  society  which  bear 
a  larger  share  of  the  harm  done  by  crime 
th&n  others  Those  most  likely  to  be  victims 
of  major  crimes — poor  Negroes  living  In  the 
central  city — appear  to  have  a  rate  of  vic- 
timization several  times  that  of  those  leaat 
likely  to  be  victims — middle-Income  whites 
living  in  a  jurub  or  rural  area  i  see  tables  2 
and  3) 

la  general,  victimization  rates  tend  to  de- 
cline as  one  moves  outward  from  central 
cities  to  rural  areas  This  tendency  is  pro- 
nounced for  violent  crimes  against  the  per- 
son, which  seem  to  show  a  central  city  rate 
five  times  greater  than  that  of  small  cities 
and  rural  areas.  Property  crimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  a  rate  only  twice  as  great.  The 
rates  of  •white  collar  crimes"  such  as  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  and  the  various  types  of  fraud 
do  not  seem  to  vary  with  the  type  of  com- 
munity 

The   response  to  rxsk 

How  do  different  groups  In  the  population 
respond  to  their  dl.Terent  risks'  Many  people 
are  seriously  frightened  by  the  risk  of  crime, 
and  forgo  certain  activities  In  order  to  min- 
imize '.his  risk,  such  as  working  or  seeking 
entertainment  In  certain  areas  of  cities 
where  they  live.  It  would  be  valuable  to 
know  the  e.xtent  of  such  dislocations,  for 
they  detract  significantly  from  the  quality 
of  life 


TABLE  2  -VICTIMIZATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
IRitts  per  100,000  population| 


Age 


Offense 


10  to  19 


20  to  29 


30  to  39 


40  to  49 


50  to  59 


60  plus 


MALE 

Total 951  5,924 

Robbery ()  257 

Aggravjled  assault. , 3tt  824 

Burglary             123  2.782 

Larceny  (J50  plus) 317  1.546 

Autotheft    ..    Jl  SI5 

FEMALE 

Total 334  2.424 

Forcible  rape 91  238 

Robbery    Q  238 

*Mra»ated  assiuH %\  333 

Burglary . JQ  ggs 

Larceny  (J50  plus) 122  570 

Autotheft 0  3(0 


6.231 


5,150 


4,231 


3.465 


All  ages 


3.091 


112 

337 

3.649 

1.628 
505 


210 
263 

2.  365 

1.839 

473 


181 
181 
2.297 
967 
605 


98 

146 

2,343 

683 

195 


112 
287 
1.583 
841 
268 


1,514 


1.908 


1.132 


1,052 


104 
157 
52 
574 
470 
157 


48 
96 

286 
524 
620 
334 


0 
60 
119 
298 
536 
119 


0 

81 

40 

445 

405 
81 


1,059' 

83 
77 
118 
314 
337 
130 


Source   1965  survey  by  the  Nitlonil  Opinion  Research  Center  lot  the  President's  Commission  on  L3w  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration  of  luslice. 

TABLE  3  -VICT1MI2ATI0N  BY  RACE  AND  INCOME 

(Rates  per  100.000  population|  > 


White 


Nonwhite 


Otfeinn 


Oto 
R,999 


U.OOOto 
$6,999 


{8.000  to 
$9,999 


Above 
$10,000 


Oto 
.'2,999 


$3,000  to 
$5,999 


$6,0004- 


Tolal        

Homicitte  ,„ 

Forcible  rape  ,». 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary         

Larceny  ({50  plus) 
Auto  theft 


2.124 


2,267 


1.68S 


2.170 


2,894 


2.581 


3,387 


0 
58 

116 
146 

1.310 
378 
116 


0 
46 

91 
289 
958 

700 
183 


0 
0 
42 
147 
764 
565 
167 


0 
17 
34 
220 
763 
916 
220 


56 

HI 
278 
389 
1,336 
501 
223 


0 
60 
240 
420 
.261 
300 
300 


0 
121 

121 
121 
2.056 
363 
605 


'  Rale  per  100  000  population  it  each  specific  race  and  income  group. 

Source   1965  survey  by  the  NalioBal  Opinion  Research  Center  lor  the  President's  Commission  on  La*»  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  lustKe 


Information  on  the  character  of  ^uch  dis- 
locations was  obtained  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  Sixteen  percent  of 
respondents  In  one  survey  said  they  had 
recently  wanted  to  go  out  but  had  stayed 
home  becAuse  of  fear  for  their  own  safety 
One  out  of  three  Necroes  had  done  so  and 
one  of  out  einht  whites  Those  who  were 
worried  about  burglary  and  robbery  were  50 
percent  more  likely  to  take  precautions  (such 
as  in.st.illing  locks  or  bars  on  windows  and 
keepint:  flrearms)    than  those  who  were  not. 

The  Conrxmlsslon  also  discovered,  however, 
that  there  w;i8  no  clear  relationship  between 
having  been  a  victim  or  witness  ot  crime  and 
the  taking  of  precautions.  There  was  a  similar 
lack  '.)f  clear  relationship  between  the  relative 
rate  of  crime  m  a  resipondent's  neighborhood 
-ind  his  perception  of  it. 

THE      OEGHEE      OF      CRIMINALITY       IN       AMERICAN 
.SOCIETY 

The  harm  criminals  do  to  their  victims  Is 
the  main  reason  we  are  concerned  about 
crime,  but  It  Is  not  the  onlv  reason.  The 
crimes  that  are  committed  call  in  question 
the  decency  of  our  society  ajid  the  depend- 
ability of  our  s<^>clal  institutions. 

When  assessing  the  criminality  or  law 
abldlngness  of  a  population  it  Is  necessary  to 
consider  the  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion. Since  young  people  commit  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  crime  at  all  times,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  crime  rate  to  in- 
crease with  a  growing  proportion  of  young 
people  even  If  the  propensities  of  both  older 
and  voungcr  age  groups  remained  the  same 

This  possibility  is  pointed  up  by  the  fact 
that  for  any  one-year  .at'e  bracket.  !he 
greatest  number  of  people  arrested  for  rape, 
itfgravated  assault  and  robbery  .ire  age  18  for 
burglary  probably  age  15.  for  auto  theft  age 
16.  Crime  rates  for  all  age  cohorts  fall  off  as 
their  members  get  older,   the  rates  for   the 


;esser  property  crimes  as  enrly  as  .ige  16  or 
17.  the  rates  lor  the  major  crimes  consider- 
ably later 

Part  of  the  recent  Increase  In  crime  rate.'; 
can  thus  be  attributed  to  the  growing  pro- 
portion of  youn:;  people  in  the  population 
since  there  were  m^re  adolescents  .md  vour.^ 
adults  In  the  United  States  In  the  .sixties. 
relatue  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  than 
there  were  in  the  fifties  But  part  of  the  in- 
crease apparently  inuit  also  be  attributed  to 
greater  criminality  amon?  the  young.  The 
percentage  lncrea.se  in  Juvenile  :  rrest  rates 
from  1960  to  1667  was  nearly  a  third  more 
than  that  for  adults.  Arrest  rnto.s  themselves 
may  not  be  a  good  indicator,  but  they  point 
to  the  possibility  that  the  propensity  of 
youth  to  crime  is  increasing. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  size  and  age 
composition  of  the  population,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  criminality  over  the  pa.st  decade 
appears  to  have  been  less  than  the  rate  I'f 
increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  reported 
crimes.  In  19,58.  there  were  1.573210  ma;  .r 
crimes  offlclally  reported;  in  :P67.  there  '.vere 
3.802.300  such  crimes,  an  Increase  of  142  per- 
cent, for  a  compound  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  10.3  percent  Tlie  rate  of  such  crimes  per 
100.000  population  was  903  6  in  1958  :i.'.d 
1.921  7  in  1967  This  crime  rate  increased  113 
percent,  for  an  annual  rate  of  8.7  i>ercent 
But  If  the  proptirtlon  of  young  people,  ages 
13  to  20.  had  been  the  same  In  1967  as  in 
1958.  there  would  have  been  fewer  crimes, 
a  92  percent  Increase  In  the  rate,  for  an  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  of  7  5  F)ercent 

CRIME    PREVENTION 

'f  "crime  does  not  pay."  it  is  because  ?-0' 
ciety  tries  hard  to  see  that  it  docs  not  It 
hires  policemen  and  prosecutors  and  punishes 
those  convicted  of  crime. 

It  Is  natural  that  any  Increase  In  crime  or 
fear  of  crime  should  bring  forth  demands  to 
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apprehend  more  criminals  and  punl«h  them 
more  severely.  Just  as  higher  wages  should 
attract  more  labor,  so  harsher  punishments 
and  greater  probabilities  of  apprehension  and 
conviction  should  deter  more  crime. 
Incentives  that  deter  crime 
There  Is  obviously  much  to  be  said  for  this 
'deterrence"  or  incentive-oriented  approach 
to  the  crime  problem.  Fear  of  punishment 
undoubtedly  deters  some  crime.  Moreover,  It 
the  legal  system  can.  In  fact,  succeed  In 
inflicting  harm  only  on  the  guilty,  this  ap- 
proach appeals  to  the  sense  of  Justice,  In  a 
way  that  police  harrassment  of  "stisplclous 
characters"  or  preventive  detention  do  not. 
And  unlike  vengeance.  It  has  a  positive  social 
jmrpose. 

The  Implications  of  this  approach  are.  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  less  clearcut  than  they  seem 
to  be.  If  the  theory  Is  not  properly  stated 
,ind  qualified  it  can  be  a  disastrous  guide  to 
policy.  The  conclusion  that  an  Increased  con- 
cern alxjut  crime  demands  harsher  punish- 
ments is  in  need  of  distinction  and  qualifica- 
tion. 

One  alternative  to  harsher  punishment  is 
greater  reward  for  lesltlmate  and  socially  use- 
ful ivctlvity.  For  example,  there  Is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  poor  have  higher  crime  rates 
for  the  major  and  violent  crimes  than  those 
who  are  well  off.  That  there  is  a  relationship 
ijetween  poverty  and  crime  Is  clear,  although 
Its  precise  nature  is  not. 

It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  greater  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  criminal  activities 
can  be  t-vpiained  entirely.  If  at  all.  In  terms 
..f  the  relative  severity  of  potential  punish- 
ment In  law  the  punishment  Is  not  supposed 
lo  vary  with  the  income  of  the  criminal.  The 
social  and  economic  loss  resulting  from  a 
criminal  record  are  probably  greater  for  those 
who  are  well  ofT.  but  on  the  other  hand. 
It  h  '..s  i:een  ■  bservcd  that  the  well-off  often 
receive  mlldor  .-.cntences.  The  rewards  for 
legitimate  ucthlty  are.  on  the  other  hand, 
systematically  and  considerably  greater  for 
the  well-off  than  for  the  poor,  and  this  makes 
crime  a  relatively  less  attractive  alternative 
!.ir  them  than  for  the  pwor.  Thus  informal 
penalties  and  incentives  to  lawful  and  pro- 
ductive activity  seem  more  likely  to  explain 
;he  dlfTerencp  between  the  crime  rates  of  rich 
.snd  pix^r  than  the  formal  deterrents  of  the 
law  Addin<j  plausibility  to  this  view  Is  the 
tact  that  those  with  a  criminal  record  are 
more  likely  to  commit  further  crimes  and 
have  fewer  opportunities  for  legitimate 
activity  because  of  their  criminal  records. 
The  compleiitij  of  criminal  motivation 
Whether  a  potential  criminal  Is  tempted  to 
commit  a  criminal  act  or  not  depends  on  his 
perception  of  the  alternatives  open  to  him. 
There  is  always  a  risk  that  the  criminal  may 
be  caught,  and  the  potential  criminal  may 
perceive  such  a  risk.  But  he  Is  not  likely  to 
be  deterred  irom  committing  a  criminal  act 
by  the  perception  that  there  Is  a  small  chance 
that  he  will  be  .severely  punished. 

The  fact  that  the  criminal  Is  often  con- 
fident he  will  not  be  caught,  and  may  be 
disposed  to  taking  chances,  does  not  mean 
that  harsher  ptmlshments  would  not  deter 
some  crime.  But  If  punishments  are  already 
sufficiently  severe  that  few  will  commit  crlm- 
mal  acts  unless  they  are  disposed  to  take 
I  hances  and  think  the  odds  are  good  that 
they  win  not  be  caught,  then  somewhat  more 
evere  punishments  can  often  have  only  a 
minor  deterrent  effect. 

This  line  of  reasoning  does,  however,  argue 
that  additions  to  police  forces  that  are  large 
enough  to  make  It  clear  to  everyone  that 
he  Is  very  likely  to  get  caught  If  he  commits 
a  crime  would  have  a  significant  deterrent 
effect  And  there  Is  clear  evidence  that  more 
intensive  police  deployment  does.  In  fact, 
have  such  effects.  When  authorities  saturate 


a  high  crime  area  with  policemen,  the  crime 
rate  in  the  area  drops  dramatically. 

Most  crimes  are  committed  by  the  young, 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  are  limited. 
The  alternatives  a  young  person  considers, 
and  his  evaluation  of  them,  depend  particu- 
larly on  what  he  learns  from  his  family  and 
friends.  Presumably  most  children  brought 
up  In  fortunate  circumstances  never  even 
consider  becoming  criminals.  They  know 
crime  U  wrong,  realize  it  doesn't  pay,  and  are 
Intellectually  and  emotionally  prepared  for 
legitimate  careers.  They  are.  moreover,  taught 
to  look  upon  the  police  and  the  system  of 
law  and  order  as  something  that  helps  and 
protects  them. 

For  some  young  Americans,  the  situation 
Is  very  different.  They  grow  up  in  miserable 
circumstances  and  are  given  no  reason  to 
think  that  legitimate  effort  will  brighten 
their  future.  The  law  for  their  forbears  may 
have  been  an  Instrument  of  oppression;  the 
police  a  source  of  rudeness  or  even  brutality, 
rather  than  of  protection.  In  some  slum  areas 
most  young  men  have  police  records,  and  a 
readiness  to  risk  arrest  may  be  considered  a 
sign  of  manhood. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  social  con- 
text of  poverty,  and  the  poorer  prospects  for 
those  who  grow  up  In  it,  both  tend  to  make 
socioeconomic  deprivation  a  major  cause  if 
crime.  A  crime  prevention  strategy  wh:  li 
focuses  only  on  punishment,  prosecution,  and 
policing  Is  therefore  not  only  insufficient  ;i. 
terms  of  the  theory  that  Is  used  to  Justify  it. 
but  m  addition  neglects  the  cultural  factors 
that  must  also  be  taken  into  account 

Among  those  who  commit  crimes  there  are 
not  onlv  those  whose  values  and  perceptions 
are  the  result  of  the  Influence  of  deviant 
social  groups  such  as  teenage  pangs.  There 
are  also  those  whose  deviance  is  a  prcduct  of 
mental  Illness.  There  are  some  people  in  every 
social  class  who  act  as  though  they  wish  to 
be  punished  or  as  though  they  have  deter- 
mined that  their  values  will  be  the  opposite 
of  those  that  social  authorities  lay  down. 
whatever  these  values  may  be.  For  those 
who  value  punishment  In  general  or  deviance 
In  general  to  some  degree,  to  a  like  extent  the 
punishments  generally  prescribed  to  clet^r 
crime  will  be  ineffective.  This  illustrates  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  extraordinary 
complexity  of  criminal  motivation  in  mind. 
Crime  and  civil  disorders 
The  Importance  of  group  attitudes  toward 
the  law  and  the  police,  and  of  the  objective 
obstacles  to  legitimate  success  in  the  slum 
environment,  are  illustrated  by  the  civil  dis- 
orders. These  disorders  tend  to  center  in 
ghetto  areas  whose  residents  regularly  list 
police  behavior— lack  of  service  and  protec- 
tion as  well  as  rudeness  and  brutality — as 
primary  complaints. 

It  seems  likely  that  such  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  police  and  the  system  of  law.  and 
pessimism  about  the  prospects  of  legitimate 
success,  cannot  be  remedied  through  harsh.-r 
punishment,  a  strengthening  of  pubi.c 
prosecutors,  or  more  police.  Such  measures 
may  help,  but  they  are  unlikely  by  them- 
selves to  prevent  either  individual  crime  or 
violent  protest.  The  objective  opportunltie.s 
for  the  poor,  and  their  attitudes  toward  the 
police  and  the  law.  must  also  change  before 
the  problems  can  be  solved. 

The  policy  challenge 
The  crime  problem  confronts  society  with 
a  number  of  alternatives.  Apprehension  anri 
punishment  serve  as  deterrents  to  crime,  as 
of  opporttinltles,  and  measures  to  improve 
tlveness.  At  the  same  time  an  enlargement 
of  opportunities,  and  measures  to  imprrvp 
the  social  context  in  which  crime  emerges, 
are  also  necessary.  Crime  is,  In  other  words, 
an  index  of  the  health  of  the  entire  social 
organism. 
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REVIVAL  OF  A  FAILING  COOPERA- 
TIVE SUPERMARKET 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
Safeway  Stores.  Inc.,  imdertook  a  project 
to  revive  a  failing  cooperative  super- 
market known  as  the  Hunters  Point 
Cooperative  Supermarket  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  The  Hunters  Point  Cooper- 
ative Supermarket  was  on  the  edee  of 
bankruptcy  when  Safeway  stepped  in 
with  financial,  managerial,  and  technical 
support.  Since  that  time  the  Hunters 
Point  Cooperative  Supermarket  has  once 
again  become  profitable  and  is  now  an 
ongoins:,  sound  business.  I  think  this  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  contribution 
that  private  industries  can  make  toward 
the  problems  of  business  in  the  inner  city. 
I.  therefore,  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
certain  articles  concerning  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
others  might  be  able  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  this  success  storj-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itenns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Immaculate.  December  1968] 

All  for   $1 

(By  Evelyn  M.  Raabe) 

Two  men  entered  the  Neighborhood  Co-op. 

The    all-bui-bare    shelves    underscored    the 

plight  of  th=  business. 

-Got  anv  ideas  what  we  might  do  to 
it?"  asked "john  Wilks  of  his  companion. 
Pond, 

The    story    cf    what    followed    has    all 
facets  cf  one-  upon  a  time. 

Tills  cc-op  It.  located  in  San  Pranci.sco  s 
Negro  community  of  Hunters  Point.  It  had 
Its  beginnine  in  a  dream  that  "goes  back 
6  or  so  years."  said  Sam  Jordan  one  of  its 
founders"— cwner  of  a  bar  and  catering  serv- 
ice in  the  area.  "At  that  time,  some  other 
fellows  and  I  were  picketina  that  very 
store— now  the  Neiehborhood  Co-op.  We  had 
pickets  at  the  other  stores  as  well  We  wanted 
them  to  hire  mie  of  our  people,  and  also 
give  the  people  a  fair  shake  lor  their 
money— fair  prices  and  better  merchandise. 
"A  few  of  us  pot  to  thinking  then."  Jordan 
continued  "Mavbe  the  answer  was  to  have 
a  store  owned  by  the  people.  When  we 
learned  that  that  particular  store  was  avail- 
able, a  group  of  us— having  been  working 
on  the  co-on  idea  tor  a  few  years  and  rais- 
ing monev— Jumped  at  the  chance  in   1965 

to  buv  it." 

This    Neighborhood    Co-op    thus    had    its 

beginning. 

But  the  business  did  not  nourish  ana, 
graduallv.  as  the  month.s  mounted  into  more 
than  2  vears.  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  credit  rating  tottered— until  the  :o-op 
could  buv  onlv  on  a  ca-^h  ba.sls. 

"Maybe  we  rushed  into  it  too  fast,  under- 
financed, not  realizing  the  complexities  In- 
volved m  food  retailing."  the  directors  later 
summed  up  the  situation. 

Another  factor.  "It  costs  ii5  to  own  a  share 
In  the  business,  and  many  of  the  investors 
thought  that  they  would  immediately  start 
getting  rebates  on  their  investment —rebates 
whether  or  not  they  bought  anything  m  the 
store 

"Then.  too.  because  this  is  their  store,  and 
because  they  have  so  long  been  made  to  leel 
Inferior,  they  think  the  merchandise  m  their 
store  is  inferior,  too  So.  m  spite  of  having 
a  personal  interest  in  the  v^■elfare  of  their 
store,  thev  probably  feel  they  are  rislns  above 
their  environment  and  circumstances  by 
shopping  elsewhere." 
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Then  came  a  day  in  November,  1967  Two 
gunmen  held  up  the  store-  and  left  with 
•3.000  In  cash  and  $9,000  in  checks  The 

co-op  waa  Insured  for  $2,000  Only  a  frac- 
•h'n  cif  the  amount  of  the  checks  was 
r-.i  .vered 

The  downhill  trend  worsened  The  Board 
of  Trade  threatened  We  were  divimed."  said 
Leonard  Batts.  President  of  the  Neighborhood 
Co-ops  Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  turned  to  one  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Ci>-ops  .ihareholders.  John  L  WUks-- 
natlonally-known  public  relations  and  busi- 
ness management  consultant 

In  his  .search  for  a  helplnij-hand.  Wllk.s 
mentioned  the  stores  desperate  situation  to 
a  friend.  Tal  Pond  Corporate  Public  Rela- 
tions Department  Manager  at  Safeway  * 

And  so  :t  was  that  Wllka  took  Pond  to  see 
the  Neighborhood  Co-op  The  outside  of  the 
sttire  left  much  to  be  desired  '  Inside — It 
had  all  the  makings"  for  a  mixlern  'ii.ip>er- 
miirker  but  many  of  the  shelves  were  empty, 
there  were  Inept  displays  Inefficient  .:-heck- 
out  stands  and  aumeriu.s  other  deficiencies  " 
The  two  men  discussed  the  situation  at 
length  Pond  then  pursued  :t  with  Safewavs 
Vice  President.  Malcolm  r.rover.  and,  subse- 
quently with  others  at  the  top— including 
Quentln  Reynolds  President,  and  R  A  Mago- 
wnn.  rhlef  BxecuUve  Officer  and  Chairman  of 
the  Bbftrd 

Some  days  later.  W  3  Mitchell.  Executive 
Vice  President  visited  The  store  with  Pond 
and  Wllks  .And  one  evening  brought  rinother 
visitor  The  manager  of  the  ■'o-op  Louis  Va- 
lente.  struck  up  a  conversation  with  the 
stranger  Perhaps  a  new  customer''  My  name 
:s  Revnolds.  •  the  man  replied  T  work  for 
Safewav   •  Only  hours  later  did  Vtilente 

realize    he'd    been    sfjeaklng    with    Safeway's 
President 

The  rescue  operation  was  soon  underway 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  "persuaded"  to  grant 
a  30-day  eJttenslon  Safewavs  Vice  President 
In  Charge  of  Corporate  Development.  W 
Crelghton  Peet.  Jr  became  the  .ink  with  the 
''o-.>p  management  Peet  assigned  Safeway's 
Wally  Lane,  Manager  of  Store  Operations  De- 
partmen-  -c>  head  up  the  task-force-  that 
was  to  spend  hours,  days  and  weeks  study- 
ing everv  part  of  the  problem  and  making 
recommendations  " 

.Among  the  recommendations  and  one  of 
the  first  — was  to  appoint  a  Safewav  manager 
to  -pilot  the  co-op-3  retail  .-peratlons  and  set 
up  personnel  training  programs  ■  Mel  Thom- 
as—  In  his  16th  year  with  Safewav  w.is 
ch'osen  for  this  assignment  And  Thomaa 
more  than  welcomed  it  Its  a  pleasure.'  he 
said,  to  come  here  and  try  to  be  of  some 
help  ■' 

Safeway  3  study  of  the  co-op's  situation 
waa  an  elaborate  one — a  computerized  anal- 
ysis of  'he  store's  entire  operation  from  man- 
agement down  to  everv  Item  on  the  store's 
shelves  •  Safeways  helping-hand  providing 
management  consultant  services  covering  all 
phases  of  focu  retailing  Including  store  de- 
sign. .Ixtures,  stocking  plans,  personnel  hir- 
ing and  training  merchandising,  delivery 
scheduling.  Inventory,  accounting  and  se- 
curity measures  '  But  Safeway  would  not 
parUclpate  ;n  determining  the  co-ops  pric- 
ing of  merchandise-  It  would  oniv  advise  on 
basics  of  sound  business  management  " 

.And  Safewav's  price  for  all  this""  *) 
We  look  upon  this  project  as  more  than 
I  buslne.ss  challenge."  said  Safeway's  Presi- 
dent. Quentln  Reynolds  Once  the  fate  of 
•hat  small  co-op  came  to  our  attention,  we 
couldn't  stand  idly  by  knowing  it  was  going 
-inder  .and  some  2.700  persorv«  of  limited  clr- 
-umstances  suffer  from  the  loss  Here  was  a 
chance  for  our  company  to  really  become  In- 


•  Editor's  Note  There  ,ire  nearly  2,.i00  Safe- 
way rn.-d  stores  and  drug  centers  here  and 
aboard— In  which,  according  to  staUstlcs. 
Saleway  sales  totaled  3  36  billion  In  1966 


volved  In  giving  a  hand  to  low-income  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  u>  better  themselves 

'Yes.  '  Reynold.s  said.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, we  have  a  Safeway  Supwr  Market  in 
the  area — about  ten  bli>:ks  irom  this  co-op 
This  had  no  bearing  on  our  decision  There 
are  many  other  comfjetltors  In  the  area,  but 
there  s  enough  business  for  all  But  more 
lmp<jrtantly.  we  wanted  to  see  this  co-op 
succeed  because  It  symbolizes  the  free  enter- 
prise .system  " 

"Safeway's  undertaking.  •  wrote  one  San 
Francisco  paper  Is  a  slgnltlc>»nt  one  na- 
tionally, for  It  marks  the  arst  all-out  effort 
by  a  corporation  of  tremendous  know-how 
to  help  a  losing  ghetto  bu.-*lness  Other  big 
companies  have  established  branches  of  their 
own  In  Ohettoes  elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
but  have  never  ventured  into  a  Ghetto  to  as- 
sist a  falling  business   " 

The  re-openlng  of  the  Neighborhood  Co- 
op was  .scheduled  for  early  June  Prior  to 
that  time  the  store  was  closed  for  a  few 
days  while  the  Safeway  task-force  super- 
vised alterations  Inside  and  out  re-stocked 
shelves  and  moved  m  new  equipment  to  bring 
the  store  up  to  the  operating  level  of  Safe- 
way  stores  " 

THE     FORMAL     OPENING 

June  6  brought  the  formal  reopening  of 
the  co-op-  located  at  Third  and  Paul  Streets 
the  turnoff  point  for  baseball  fans  to  Candle- 
stick Park  San  Kranclsco's  Mayor  Joseph 
Alloto  w.is  there  to  cut  the  ribbon  Safe- 
way's  top  executives  were  present  Like 
the  mayor.  Safeway's  yuentln  Reynolds 
also  spoke  U)  thrjee  who  had  come  for  the 
event-  black  businessmen  and  leaders  of  the 
community  and  many  of  the  Hunters  Point 
residents  "Others  in  business  and  Industry 
throughout  the  United  States."  said  Rey- 
nolds, "will  be  encouraged  uo  try  this  effort 
at  cooperation  If  the  result  of  this  work  is 
a  success  " 

S<-ime  weeks  before.  Leonard  Batt.s  had 
said  "It  leaves  me  alm^Mt  speechless  to 
reall2e  that  the  know-how  of  the  vast  Safe- 
way organization  is  working  with  "js  to  an- 
ajyze  our  problem  and  help  us  make  our 
dream  become  a  reality   " 

And  now  ;i3  Batts  looked  around— the 
co-op  glistening  like  a  typical  Safewav  op- 
eration"—It  was  still  all  verv  hard  to  be- 
lieve But  the  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremony 
HAD  taken  place  "I'm  verv  proud  of  this  " 
Batts  s.»ld  slowly  "It  remind.*  me  of  a  ship 
being  christened  for  a  second  maiden  run" 
It  Is  now  several  month."!  since  that  second 
launching    And  the  voyage',' 

"Our  business  has  Increased  steadily," 
Batts  reports  "We  have  received  over  500 
new  applications  for  membership  In  the  Co- 
op, and   every  day  brings  more 

"Safeway  still  stands  with  us  at  the  helm 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  reach  our 
objective  " 
And  Safeway "> 

"That  Co-op  has  come  along  In  good 
shape,"  Reynolds  beamed  "Were  most  en- 
thused about  It." 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Chronicle, 
Sept.  .3.  19681 

"Trxbutt  to  Kennedy"     Hunters  Point 

Co-op    Almost  on  Its   Own   FYet 

I  By  Steve  Pelletlerei 

Safeway  Stores  Is  on  the  brink  of  creatlnp 
a  living  memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

It  was  June  6 — the  day  the  Senator  died— 
that  Safeway  undertook  to  save  the  dying 
Hunters  Point  Co-op 

Last  week  a  Safeway  manager  announced 
that  'We  .the  Safewav  personnel)  definitely 
have  doubled  business  {.Ince  taking  over  The 
store  was  doing  less  than  »7000-a-wpek.  and 
now   Us   over    «14  iXH)   " 

The  manager  Mel  Thomas,  quoted  from 
the  Just   completed  store  inventory  to  show 


that  fur  the  first  lime  In  three  years,  the 
store  has  made  a  profit  This."  said  Thomas, 
"Is  sort  of  a  tribute  to  Senator  Kennedy  " 

rt'NCTIONS 

Safeway  Stores  went  into  the  Co-op  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Its  president.  Quen- 
tln Reynolds  Reynolds  felt  that  the  .store 
which  had  been  going  bust  for  months^- 
could  serve  the  ghetto  community  In  two  very 
valuable  ways 

First  If  the  store  could  be  made  to  pay. 
Hunters  Point-Bayvlevi"  would  have  a  store 
truly  lis  own  .And  .second,  a  soundly  operated 
Co-op  could  provide  Jobs  and  apprentice 
training   for   Negro   youths 

Reynolds  asked  Leonard  Batts,  the  presl-. 
dent  of  the  Co-op's  board  of  directors,  if  the 
giant  supermarket  chain  could  a.sslgn  a  Safe- 
way team  full  time  to  the  pmjoct  of  bringu,^ 
the  Co-op  out  cf  debt  Since  the  store  had 
JUBt  sustained  a  $12,000  uninsured  loss 
through  robbery.  Batts  whs  only  tix)  willing 
to  give  the  approval. 

CLEANrP 

Thomas  said,  "The  most  difficult  thing 
about  putting  this  place  on  Its  feet  was  get- 
ting .'-tarted  '"  Thomas,  formerly  manager  of  a 
Safeway  store  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Cabril- 
lo  street  put  together  a  "clean-up"  squad  i  f 
Safeway  employees 

"For  three  days."  said  Thomas,  we  pulled 
display  counters  apart,  fumigated  thenv 
killed  rats:  wiped  out  a  termite  lnfestatl<  ii 
and  threw  away  live  huge  scavenger  bins  <  f 
Junk  ■" 

Then    Thomas    bought    $50,000    worth    of 
merchandise       We    received,    cut     (ojienedi 
priced   and    marked   4000   cases  of   food   and 
goods— all   In   three  davs.   The  deadline  was 
killing.' 

According  to  Thomas,  the  old  Co-op  man- 
agement dldnt  have  the  proper  .'^avvv  in  the 
buying  end  "People  would  come  In  here 
looking  for  nine  Items,  and  be  lucky  If  they 
''ould  get  four."  Thomas  paid 

As  Thomas  gradually  put  the  store  on  a 
more  efficient  basis,  he  sent  the  members  rf 
his  original  Safeway  team  back  to  their  old 
Jobs  "I  hired  six  replacements"  the  manager 
said.    "All  from  the  community  " 

And  Just  last  week.  Thomas  hired  his  own 
replacement.  Willie  L  Soott.  a  former  assist- 
ant sttire  manager  from  Hayward 

Now  that  The  store  has  shown  a  profit  " 
Thomas  concluded.  "I'll  be  going  ba'-k  to  nv.' 
old  Safeway  Job  '  Thomas  said  he  will  suiv 
around  Just  long  enough  to  break  Scott  In 
on  his  new  duties 

PRIDB 

John  L  Wllks.  a  public  relations  man  and 
Co-op  member  and  he  thinks  the  new  Co-op 
<-;in  make  it  The  original  Co-op  was  s-.>rT- 
fd  "  he  said,  "by  some  2700  communlf."  pc  - 
pie  who  bought  shares  "' 

"Negro  people  are  dpveloping  .i  fierce  jindc 
m  their  community  The  Idea  of  owning  their 
own  store  appeals  tc  them." 

•  .\11  thl.s  .store  needs"  said  Tliomas.  'Is  lor 
people  to  come  In  and  buy" 

.\dded  Scott:  "If  we  could  do  $21.100-:i- 
week  business  It  would  be  like  we  were  5000 
feet  out  of  the  hole" 

[Prom  the  \V:i»hlngton  Dally  News.  Jan.  23 
19691 
Project   I^ocress"   Helps   Save   Stores 
By    David    Holmberg) 

A  white  .San  Francisco  grocery  chain  rep- 
re«ent.itlve  who  helped  revive  a  dying  fotxt 
store  In  a  ghetto  area  there — and  earned  the 
respect  of  militant  Black  Panthers  In  the 
process — has  come  to  Washln^jton  to  trv  to 
boost  simll.'ir  projects  here 

The  new  effort  of  C.U  Pond,  a  Safeway 
stores  public  relations  man.  la  part  of  .i 
bro.ad  new  assignment  here  to  Involve  !.ls 
corporation  with  the  problem  of  American 
cities. 
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Mr  Pond  waa  Instrumental  In  peniuadlng 
his  firm  to  provide  managerial  help  to  the 
Hunter's  Point  Co-op  In  San  Francisco — 
a  large  store  owned  by  some  2,700  sharehold- 
ers, most  of  them  Negro. 

I^st  summer  the  store  was  In  debt  to  the 
tune  of  $85,000,  and  a  $12,000  robbery  ap- 
peared to  be  the  finishing  blow. 

It  waa  at  that  point  that  Mr.  Pond  stepped 
m. 

He  had  been  meeting  with  other  buslnees 
executives  and  talking  to  city  officials  in  an 
.ittempt  to  find  ways  to  aid  the  inner  city. 
Thru  these  contacts  he  met  John  Wllks,  a 
Negro  public  relations  man  and  a  share- 
holder In  the  Co-op. 

POOR    MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Pond  checked  out  the  store's  poeelbll- 
itles  after  talking  to  Mr.  Wllks,  and  a  Safe- 
way management  team  soon  moved  In  to  try 
to  save  the  store.  The  Safe"way  study  showed 
that  the  store's  management  simply  did  not 
have  the  know-how  to  run  It  profitably. 

By  September,  the  stcwre  had  shown  a  profit 
for  the  first  time. 

While  working  on  the  Hunter's  Point  proj- 
ect Mr  Pond  met  members  of  the  militant 
Black  Panthers,  including  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 
He  .spent  a  week-end  with  other  Negro  Pan- 
ther members  and  some  students  In  a  semi- 
nar which  he  said  "turned  out  to  be  a  sort 
.  f  a  psychodramn." 

Some  of  the  Panthers  were  hostile  at  first. 
Mr.  Pond  said,  but  they  changed  their  at- 
titude "once  we  demonstrated  we  were  sln- 
rere.  once  we  showed  we  really  "wanted  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
iormance" 

LOCAL    PROJECTS 

Mr.  Pond  Is  here  to  study  problems  of  the 
inner  city,  at  the  national  level  and  to  at- 
;  ejnpt  to  r\1d  projects  like  the  Hunter's  Point 
Co-op  rejuvenatlon^and  Projec*,  Progress, 
which  the  Safeway  office  here  began  work- 
ing on  last  June.  Mr.  Wllks  and  Mr.  Pond 
recently  conferred  here  on  various  projects. 

Safeway  has  provided  advice  on  manage- 
ment and  design  to  a  group  of  ex-convlcta 
who  opened  a  "Project  Progress"  food  store 
at  4131  Wheeler  Road  SE  In  Congress  Heights. 
It  also  has  set  up  a  training  school  for  man- 
.'igers  and  workers  at  the  store. 

That  store,  like  the  Co-op  Is  prospering, 
.md  Its  success  has  further  encouraged  Safe- 
way in  the  belief  that  what  Mr.  WUks  has 
called  "the  failure  psychosis"  of  the  ghetto 
c  in   be  ended. 

(From    the   San   Francisco    (Calif.)    Sunday 

Examiner  &  Chronicle.  Jan.  12,  19691 
Hi'NTZR.s  Point  Co-op  Market  Proves  Model 

Project — Othfrs   Come   To   Stddy,   Adapt 

rp.nnRAM   Sft  Up  py  Saeeway 
(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

.An  idea  besan  to  blossom  for  Frank  E. 
Cl.irke  when  he  read  about  the  unprecedent- 
ed project  launched  by  Safeway  Stores  In  San 
Francisco'.?  Bayvlew-Hunters  Point  District. 

Clarke,  coordinator  of  special  events  for 
the  Los  Aneeles  Black  Congress,  was  de- 
lighted to  read  these  things: 

Safeway  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Bavvlew-Hunters  Point  Co-op  Supermarket, 
a  black  owned  business  tottering  at  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  due  to  a  long  series  of  bad 
breaks. 

.Safeway's  voluntary  undertaking  had 
brought  all  the  top  business  talents  of  the 
•iant  retail  food  chain  Into  the  dying  Co-op 
nt  6190  Third  St  in  an  11th  hour  operation 
to  suive  off  almost  certain  disaster  for  Its 
■inall  competitor. 

Before  he  had  finished  reading,  Clarke's 
idea  had  reached  full  blossom. 

WHY    NOT'> 

If  Safeway  would  undertake  to  do  these 
things  to  keep  a  competitor  from  going  un- 
der, why  wouldn't  Bank  of  America  extend 
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help  to  the  Bank  of  Finance,  a  black-owned 
financial  institution  In  Los  Angeles? 

CHsUowing  through,  he  called  on  Bank  of 
America  officials,  told  them  what  Safeway 
was  doing  In  San  Francisco,  and  asked 
whether  they  could  arrange  similar  assistance 
for  the  Bank  of  Finance. 

HELPING   poor 

Bank  of  America  agreed  and  has  been 
training  personnel  at  Bank  of  Finance  ever 
since  .  .  . 

The  Loe  Angeles  outgrowth  of  Safeway's 
project  is  one  of  many  stemming  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  at  least  one  In  Africa 
since  Safeway  volunteered  last  June  to  help 
put  the  Co-op  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mel  Thomas,  a  Safeway  store  manager 
who  took  over  direction  of  Co-op  operations 
seven  months  ago,  said  yesterday  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  as  well  as  this  country 
have  visited  the  new  sparkling  supermarket 
during  those  months. 

"They  were  all  Interested  in  the  idea  of 
helping  poor  people  get  into  business  for 
themselves,"  said  Thomas. 

Thomas  left  the  supermarket  yesterday 
to  return  to  the  ranks  of  Safeway's  top  man- 
agerial staff. 

Thomas  turned  over  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment to  Willie  Scott,  an  experienced  super- 
market manager  and  a  graduate  of  Lincoln 
University  In  Missouri. 

But  Thomas's  return  to  Safeway  did  not 
mean  that  the  food  chain  Is  completely  sat- 
isfied with  business  growth  at  the  Co-op. 
The  company's  Co-op  task  force,  headed  by 
corporate  vice  president  Crelghton  Peet.  will 
continue  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Co-op's  board  of  directors, 

Safeway  president  Quentln  Reynolds  said 
the  Co-op's  business  has  tripled  in  the 
past  seven  months. 

"It's  coming  along  and  being  operated  in 
a  fine  manner."  Reynolds  said.  "Our  goal  Is 
a  15  to  20  per  cent  increase  over  present 
volume  of  business." 

The  store  has  moved  ahead  so  well  that 
only  last  week  the  state  corporation  com- 
mission authorized  the  sale  of  10.000  addi- 
tional shares  of  stock  in  the  Co-op. 

Leonard  Batts,  chairman  of  the  Co-op 
board,  and  John  L,  Wllks.  board  member  and 
public  relations  consultant,  said  a  com- 
mittee is  being  formed  to  sell  the  shares  at 
$5  each  to  buyers  all  over  The  City. 

"People  don't  need  to  buy  shares  to  shop 
at  the  Co-op,"  said  Batts.  "Shoppers  from 
everywhere  are  welcome.  But  we  feel  the 
more  people  who  own  shares  the  more  shop- 
pers we  "Will  have." 


(Reprinted    from    Chain    Store    Age    Super- 
market Editions,  August  1968] 

Safeway:   Reviving  a  Dying  Negro  Super — 

$85,000  IN  Debt,  Badly  Understocked — San 

Francisco  Co-op  Slter  Got  Management 

Aro  From  QtrENTiN  Reynolds-Led  Safeway 

Team 

In  San  Francisco  late  last  year,  30  business 
execs  met  to  discuss  a  burning  Issue:  How  to 
help  the  ghetto  Jobless,  and  the  Negro  busi- 
nessman, survive. 

Included  was  Cal  Pond,  a  public  and 
government  relations  man  for  Safeway,  the 
nation's  second  largest  food  chain  (1967 
sales:  $3.36  billion) . 

The  top  echelon  group  reached  three 
conclusions : 

1.)  There  was  a  great  deal  of  money,  muscle 
and  expertise  represented  at  the  conference 
Uble.  2.)  Social  and  civil  unrest  in  the  coun- 
try had  reached  alarming  proportions.  3.) 
Something  had  to  be  done  fast  to  relieve 
the  problem. 

Cal  Pond  came  away  from  that  meeting 
with  one  thought:  What  Is  that  "something" 

.  .  what  can  ue  at  Safeway  do  to  help  the 
economic  bottom  rung  of  our  society  up  the 
ladder? 


Co-op  on  last  legs.  About  the  same  time,  in 
the  Hunter's  Polnt-Bayview  section  of  San 
Francisco,  a  grocery  store  owned  by  some 
2.700  co-operative  shareholders,  most  of  them 
Negro,  was  one  step  away  from  closing  its 
doors — permanently. 

Under-financed,  under-patronized,  poorly 
managed,  the  15.500  sq.  ft.  "Neighborhood 
Co-op"  had  been  waging  a  valiant  but  losing 
battle  for  survival  since  the  day  It  opened. 
In  1965. 

It  had  accumulated  debts  of  $85,000.  o'wed 
to  some  100  creditors — most  of  them  sup- 
pliers— and  was  losing  money  at  the  rate  of 
85,000  monthly.  The  store  was  reduced  to  two 
limited  bank  accounts,  had  a  total  of  only 
s.x  employes,  and  u  shelf  inventory  that  was 
75  1   below  normal. 

With  weei;!y  volunie  down  to  a  starvation- 
level  of  under  $10,000,  the  Co-op  had  received 
a  iie.irly  fatal  death  blow  last  November  when 
gunmen  lield  it  up  and  lied  with  $3,000  in 
cash  and  $9,000  worth  ( f  checks. 

Cal  Pond  visited  the  store  shortly  after 
the  robbery.  He  was  told  of  Its  desperate 
plight  by  John  Wllks.  a  Co-op  shareholder. 
and  head  of  a  prominent  San  Francisco 
Negro  executive  research  firm.  Wllks  had  been 
working  with  Safeway  to  help  ferret  out 
causes  of,  and  find  solutions  to.  inner  city 
problems. 

Could  Safe"5iay  help?  As  Pond  looked  at 
the  empty  shel\es,  he  wondered  aloud — "Is 
this  the  place  to  do  something'?"  Could  the 
famed  management  skills  of  Safeway  teamed 
with  Co-op  spirit  be  put  to  work  to  trans- 
form this  Eick  store  into  a  profitable  com- 
munity business — one  tiiat  would  strength- 
en the  local,  predominantly  Negro  economy, 
and  provide  employment  for  area  Jobless? 
To  act  would  set  a  precedent  unique  to  the 
business  community. 

After  all.  he  reasoned,  the  store  had  po- 
tential. Agreed,  it  was  located  In  a  low.  to 
low-middle,  income  area,  and  unemployment 
there  was  rairly  high.  But  he  had  noticed 
that  the  houses  were  neat  and  orderly, 
streets  pleasantly  tree-lined,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair that  \ou  usually  find  In  such  ghettos 
as  Harlem  or  Watts. 

From  a  traflic-bulldlng  standpoint,  the 
store  was  on  the  corner  of  a  busy  Intersec- 
tion, accessible  by  highway,  and  near  a  turn- 
off  point  to  the  Giants'  Candlestick  Prtrk.  In 
short,  the  unit  cotUd  succeed,  if  someone 
could  help  transform  the  store  into  the  type 
of  supermarket  local  people  would  be  proud 
to  patronize. 

Could  that  "someone"  be  Safeway?  Pond 
took  the  Idea  to  ^  Ice  president  Malcolm 
Grover.  and  to  other  Safeway  top  manage- 
ment Inclucllng  president  Quentln  Reynolds, 
and  board  chairman  Robert  A  Magowan. 
They  agreeed  to  help. 

Safeway  investigates.  The  chain  immedi- 
ately began  a  90-day  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  root  causes  behind  the  Co-op's 
decline — why  it  had  sunk  to  a  literal  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  .  .  and  what  they 
could  do  to  reverse  the  downward  trend. 
What  they  found: 

The  Co-op  management  team,  though 
hardworking  and  dedicated,  simply  lacked 
the  knowledge  and  experience  needed  to 
turn  the  store  into  a  profluable  operation. 
Security  and  cash  control  procedures,  for 
example,  were  v.-oefully  inadequate.  Cash 
and  checks  were  mixed  together,  and  pilfer- 
age "was  excessive. 

Stock  rotation  was  neglected,  prices  were 
high  and  {>erishables  had  the  sallow  look  of 
too  many  days  in  the  c.^e. 

The  Co-op's  merchandise  buying  decisions 
were  naive,  and  frequently  unrelated  to  cus- 
tomer preferences  and  needs.  A  $4,000  Inven- 
tory of  French  vermouth  was  gathering  dust 
on  the  shelves  End  displays  consisted  of 
Items  like  $1.50  dog  candy,  a  price  out  of 
reach  for  all  but  the  most  affluent  consumers. 
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The  r<^op  vajin't  b«Iag  pMMIBiHtf  %y  Its 

■  hiirpn  >liii>rH  I.^<n  iM  BAtlB,  pMlMMBt  Of  the 
stores  bijarfl  of  directors,  estlmatea  that  70% 
of  -he  Cn-np  members  live  within  a  one- 
mi:e  radlu<i  of  'he  store-  but  ->nly  6'' 
shopped  It  regularly 

Safeway  steps  ;n  Safewav  felt  the  store 
could  be  •.urned  around  and  r^n  April  !5th. 
the  chdin  and  the  Nelifhlvjrhood  Co-op  drew 
up  a  contract,  whereby  the  former  nffreed  to 
supply  for  the  fee  of  •!  (X>~ "management 
consultant  services'"  covering:  such  areas  as 
stocltinn  plans  personnel  hiring  and  train- 
ing, delivery  scheduling,  inventory  manage- 
ment and  securltv  The  agreement  stipulated 
that  Safeway  would  act  merely  as  an  advisor 
But  i-'impptent  professional  advice  Is  what 
the  C  1-1  p  needed  most 

One  d  ly  ifter  the  igreement  was  signed, 
S,tr.»wiv  <  manatfement  te.im  rolled  up  Its 
sleeves  and  went  to  work  with  Co-op  em- 
ployes and  shareholders  curing  the  sick  store 
Qu»ntln  Reynolds  says  of  the  milestone  'ic- 
ca-slon  In  attempting  to  grapple  with  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  prlv.ue  industry 
has  'GO  often  given  promUea  without  per- 
formance Good  intensions  ire  fine,  but  they 
don't  put  food  on  the  table,  or  help  a  dying 
business  " 

He  continues-  'Here  was  a  chance  to  help 
clos^  the  sap.  to  follow  through  The  fact 
th.^f  we  would  be  competing  with  a  Safeway 
Just  blocks  away  wi^nt  important  Wh.nt  was 
Important  was  that  we  would  be  working  to- 
gether w'th  others  to  help  decent  re.spect- 
able  c!t!:^ens  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps." 

Reynolds  designated  W  Crelghton  Peet 
v^ce  oresldent  corporate  development  to  act 
as  liaison  between  Safeway  and  the  Co-op 
One  of  Peet's — and  Safewav's — first  recom- 
mendations was  to  move  In  a  Safeway  store 
manager  i  salary  paid  by  the  Co-op)  on  an 
Interim  basis 

.Appoint  new  mana<;er  The  man  tapped  for 
the  lob  39-year-oId  Mel  Th<imas.  a  16-year 
Safeway  veteran  and  manager  ^f  the  chain's 
Cabr'.;io  .street  unit  in  San  Pranclsco 

QuHn'ir:  Revnolds  savs  this  of  Mel  Thomas- 
He  ■*  isn't  picked  out  of  a  hat  He  was  se- 
lected over  dozens  nf  other  manager  candi- 
dates for  several  Important  reasf)ns,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  his  proven  track  record  as 
teacher  axid  trainer   " 

No  less  than  six  asststanta  who  had 
worked  '.nder  Thomas  are  now  managing 
their  own  stores  .\3  well,  Thomas  has  always 
been  active  Ln  community  affairs  And.  aa  a 
former  manager  of  a  Safeway  super  In  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  area,  he  Is  symjxithetic  to 
their  pr-'talems 

Th(jm<ia'  obligation  to  the  store  will  con- 
tinue until  a  permanent  manager  is  selected 
and  approved  bv  the  Co-op  btiard  -Safeway, 
meanwhile  has  volunteered  to  train  the 
store's  fr')nt-end  staff,  and  help  recrxilt  ad- 
dltliinal     lerk  personnel 

Facelift  for  Co-op  In  addition  to  beefing 
up  man.igement  and  training,  the  chain  sug- 
gested I'hanges  In  store  layout,  equipment 
and  inventory 

Safeway  extended  a  line  of  credit  for  mer- 
chandise to  help  the  Co-op  restock  its  nearly 
empty  shelves  The  chain  also  advl.sed  the 
Co-op  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  national 
brands  Instead  of  Co-op  private  labels, 
which  had  only  limited  shopper  appeal  .Ad- 
visors also  recommended  boosting  the  store's 
non-food  assortment,  with  special  attention 
to  H&B.A  ajid  housewares 

Safeway  donated  Ave  checkstands  from  Its 
surplus  warehouse  t(3  replace  the  Co-ops  old- 
er, less  efficient  split  types  ALso  supplied:  A 
brace  of  reconditioned,  repainted  shopping 
carts  .-Mmoet  all  of  the  Co-op  s  carriers  were 
missing 

Modifications  in  store  layout  Included 
changes  like  these  .An  upfront  )fnce-confer- 
ence  room  was  reduced  In  size,  to  provide 
more  lobby  space,  more  rixam  for  shopping 
cajts:  several  of  the  store's  spUt-alsle  gon- 
dolas  were   ft!!ed    in   to   accommodate   more 


shelf  Items  add  llni-ar  footage.  HAB.A  which 
had  been  scattered  throughout  the  store,  was 
consolidated  into  a  single,  permanent  section 
opposite  produce 

TioH-na  3Kci'«n-y  sofr.HT 
Plnally.  Safeway  called  In  Jesse  Wagner, 
head  of  the  chain's  central  security  depart- 
ment Wagner's  recommendations  Regular 
register  pickups  U^  reduce  cash  drawer  over- 
flows closer  policing  of  backdoor  receiving; 
a  two  man  team  to  cjpen  and  close  the  store, 
armored  car  service  for  the  deposit  of 
re<-elpts 

Safeway  didn't  want  and  studiously 
avoided-  any  publicity  for  its  efforts  But 
word  of  mouth,  and  a  key  article  in  the  .Si»n 
Krnnclsco  Examiner,  triggered  a  groundswell 
of  outside  support  that  exceeded  Safeway's, 
and  the  Co-op's    wildest  ex[)ectatlons 

oTura.s   HEi  H     loo 

Mi-dla  fwople  b<irh  press  and  radio,  were 
among  the  rirst  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon 
Tlie  Berkeley  Post  and  the  San  Francisco  Sun. 
papers  with  liifKe  Nt-gro  readership,  offered 
free  .id  space  .A  radio  station  volunteered 
spot  ajinouncement  time,  on  an  open- 
schedule  ba.sls  Other  communications  people 
helped  revamp  ext«-rlor  .signs  and  repaint  a 
parking  li.>t  pvl  m  -Another  vote  of  confidence 
WHS  supplied  by  a  ma]or  business  machines 
manufacturer  who  gave  the  Co-op  nve  new 
cash  registers 

Suppliers  and  distributors  pitched  in  They 
extended  lines  of  credit,  helped  restock 
shelves,  moved  equipment  even  decorated 

People  -  store  '.tuff  and  ordinary  citizens — 
also  pledged  willing  hands  and  strong  backs 
.Shareholders  and  non-shareholders,  blacks 
and  whites,  women  and  children,  streamed 
Into  the  store  to  haul  rubbish  scrub  floors, 
clean  shelves — with  the  local  clerks  union's 
ble&sing, 

A    .NCW     BEGINNING 

On  June  6th.  San  Francisco  mayor  Joseph 
.Alloto  Safeway  s  Quentin  Revnolds  and  a 
host  of  Co-op  shareholders  reopened  the  re- 
furbished super  That  day  and  the  three  days 
that  followed  brought  in  a  total  of  $16,000 
In  sales,  double  the  previous  week 

.At  pressllme,  sales  continue  to  trend  up- 
ward. 

What's  the  long-range  outlook  for  the 
Neighborhood  Co-op'>  Optimism  runs  high — 
from  Safeway  president  Reynolds,  to  Co-op 
chairman  Batts  But  both  realize  the  store  Is 
not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 

Still  to  be  done:  A  permanent  store  man- 
ager must  be  selected  from  either  the  Safe- 
way organization,  or  through  Co-op  sources 
A  store  staff  must  be  honed  Into  a  com;ierer.t 
efficient  work  ream  Debts  totaling  $85,000 
must  be  f-msed  off  the  books 

Says  Leonard  Batts  'One  of  our  Immediate 
alms  Is  to  reach  the  breakeven  point  so  that 
we  can  begin  paying  back  our  creditors  The 
store  should  start  showing  a  profit  when  we 
reach  a  $20,00(>-$25,000  per  week  volume. 
Editors  note  That  goal  should  have  been 
exceeded  by  now  i 

Batts  continues  "We  want  more  share- 
holders We've  already  started  soliciting  new 
members  and  hope  to  have  an  additional 
6  DOO-7  000  owners  within  two  vears" 

"Influence  others  "  Safeway's  Interest  In 
the  Co-op  goes  beyond  dollars  and  cents  Says 
Quentin  Reynolds  "We  want  to  leave  foot- 
prints We  want  to  Influence  others  to  take 
an  active,  demonstrable  Interest  In  pumping 
new  life  into  Negro-owned  businesses.  No  one 
can  do  the  Job  alone  .  .  not  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  food  chains,  not  other  private 
sectors  But.  collectively,  we  can  make  a 
dent" 

To  the  question  of  what  will  happen  to  the 
Co-op  rjnce  Safeway  starts  "severing  the  um- 
bilical cord,  Reynolds  answers.  "If  the  Safe- 
way management  team  Is  as  good  as  lt"s  sup- 
posed to  be.  and  If  the  people  we've  helped  to 
train  are  as  good  as  we  think  they  are — the 
Neighborhood  Co-op  will  succeed  " 


Projections  call  for  Safeway  to  begin  a 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  store  within  six 
months  to  a  year  from  now  They  will  main- 
tain cfintact  with  the  Co-op  as  long  as 
needed 

Oap  closing  Safeway  Is  not  the  only  food 
chain  to  aid  the  Negro  entrepreneur  move- 
ment NAFC  says  that  at  least  six  other  major 
chains  are  currently  providing  marketing, 
managerial,  and  operational  expertise  to  new 
owned  and  operated  Negro  food  stores  Amonjj 
those  helping  Supermarkets  General  In  NJ 
Tlvinks  to  -S  G  C  assistance,  a  Harlem.  NY 
ci>-operatlve,  i>pen  since  May,  has  begun  pro- 
viding supermarket  service  In  an  urea  where 
•here  was  none:  created  t>etween  60  and  85 
new  full-  and  part-time  Jobs  (or  the  hard-r 
core  unt-mployed 

Safeway  has  helped  a  store  In  trouble.  Six 
other  chains  are  helping  st<;>res  before  trouble 
starts  The  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance has  begun  to  close. 

OvTR  70  Pood  Chai.vs  Pi.an  To  Hihf  Jobles.s 

i.s-       NAB  ,IOBS      Program — 300,000      Jobs 

FuoMlSED   Hard  Core 

Like  Safeway  .see  previous  storyl.  the  Na- 
tional .Alliance  .f  Businessmen  iNABi  l.s 
cloBlng  the  gap  between  hope  and  reality-  - 
by  finding  companies  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unetn- 
ployed 

To  quote  Malcolm  Grover.  Safeway's  rep- 
resentative to  NAB  "Thu-s  far,  I'd  sav  that 
bvislness  has  performed  uoblv  "  Indeed  it  li;i.= 
with  a  total  job  commitment  from  business 
that  is  nearing  300.000 

SEVENTY    CHAINS    PLEDGE 

Food  chains,  adds  Clarence  Adamy.  N.i- 
tlonal  Association  of  Food  Chains  presiden: 
have  contributed  to  that  performance.  Over 
70  companies  have  contacted  him  with  ques- 
tions at)out  the  NAB-run  JOBS  (Job  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  Sector)  program 
Among  these:  National  Tea.  Borman  Food 
.Stores.  Hlllman".s,  Stop  &  Shop,  to  name  only 
a  few 

.As  well  companies  like  Acme,  Jewel  ai.d 
Supermarkets  General  Corp  iCranford.  N.I.i 
have  stronc  programs  for  hiring  and  training 
the  hard  core.  Lucky  Stores  (San  Leandro, 
Calif),  a  late  starter,  has  come  up  -with  .^n 
iunbltlous  plan  to  train  'JOO  employes  within 
the  next  12  months. 

In  New  "York  State,  a  12-chaln  consortium 
has  pledged  to  hire  and  train  200  dlsadvai;- 
taged,  and  employ  from  three  to  60  each, 
depending  on  company  size. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

May  12,  1968| 

Goliath  Rescuing  a  Tottering  David 

(By  Harry  Johanesen) 

Safeway  Stores,  a  plant  of  the  U.S.  retail 
food  industry,  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  a 
small  competitor  with  its  back  against  the 
wall    in   the   Hunters  Point   ghetto. 

Safeway's  voluntary  project.  The  Examiner 
learned  yesterday,  will  be  to  translorm  the 
tottering  Hunter  Point  Neighborhood  Co-op 
Supermarket  Into  a  profitable  operation  for 
benetlt  of  the  Co-(.p 

The  store  at  G271  Third  -St  has  been  a  los- 
ing proposition  ever  since  It  opened  in  1965. 
jwned  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  2700  lo-R'  in- 
come investors  who  Ixjught  In  at  55  a  share 

Leonard  Batts.  president  of  the  Co-op 
bo.ard  of  directors,  said  Safeway  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  board  to  provide 
"management  consulting  services"  to  the 
store  for  the  sum  of  SI. 

Translated  that  means  Safeway's  streng'-h 
U-  the  business  world  and  the  talents  of  Its 
top  corptorate  executives  are  being  applied 
to  put  the  Co-op  on  a  paying  ba.sls. 

The  Saieway  undertaking  Is  a  significant 
one  nationally  because  It  marks  the  first  all- 
out  effort  by  a  corporation  with  tremendous 
know-how  to  help  a  losing  ghetto  business 
firm. 
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Other    big    companies    have    eatabllshed 

branches  of  their  own  firms  In  gbettoe  else- 
where In  the  Nation,  but  have  never  ventured 
into  a  ghetto  to  assist  a  going  bualnesa. 

Quentin  Reynolds,  president  of  Safeway, 
confirmed  the  Co-op  agreement  and  said  be 
has  personally  Inspected  the  store. 

"I'm  very  enthualaatlc  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  success. "  Reynolds  added.  "We 
feel  our  people  can  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance Ln  getting  the  Co-op  back  on  Its  feet 
and  operating  proflltably." 

The  Safeway  president  said  he  could  not 
discuss  all  the  things  his  company  plans  to 
do  for  the  Co-op  because  a  comprehensive 
study  of  what  needs  to  be  done  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

Another  source  told  The  Examiner  the 
Safeway  study  is  an  elaborate  one  consisting 
of  a  computerized  analysis  of  the  store's  en- 
ilre  o{>eratlon.  from  management  down  to 
every  Item  on  the  store's  shelves. 

RESTOCK    SHELVES 

Tlie  store,  this  source  disclosed,  will  be 
closed  for  a  week  while  Safeway  task  forces 
supervise  alterations  Inside  and  outside,  re- 
-stock  shelves,  move  In  new  equipment  and 
taring  the  store  up  to  the  operating  level  of 
one  of  their  own  stores — all  for  $1. 

Safeway  Itself  operates  a  supermarket 
about  10  blocks  away  on  Williams  Street 
near  Third.  It  is  one  of  nearly  2500  food 
stores  and  drug  centers  here  and  abroad  In 
which  Safeway  sales  totaled  $3.36  billion  In 
1966. 

This  contrasts  vi-lth  the  Co-op's  present 
dismal  position  In  the  business  world:  no  re- 
serve funds,  no  credit  with  suppliers  and 
bankruptcy  Just  around  the  corner. 

CHIEF    PERSTJADER 

Just  last  week.  It  was  learned,  the  Board 

.f  Trade  was  persuaded  to  grant  the  Co-op 

a  90-day  extension  on  demands  for  payment 

of   outstanding   obligations.   Safeway  Is   be- 

.leved  to  have  been  the  chief  persuader. 

John  L,  WUks,  San  Francisco  public  rela- 
tions consultant  and  member  of  the  Co-op, 
"m-as  asked  by  the  board  to  seek  help  for  the 
store  after  It  suffered  a  devastating  blow  one 
day  last  November. 

On  that  Ill-starred  day,  two  black  gunmen 
held  up  the  store  and  fled  with  $3000  In  cash 
.ind  $9000  worth  of  checks.  The  bandits 
didn't  know  that  they  were  In  a  store  ovTied 
by  poor  people,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  residents  of  the  Bajrvlew-Hunters 
Point  black  communities.  They  thought  they 
'Acre  hitting  "the  man." 

EMPTY    SHELVES 

Insured  for  only  $2000,  the  Co-op  never 
recovered  from  the  loss  and  to  this  day  has 
regained  only  a  fraction  of  the  check  losses. 

As  a  consequence,  the  store  had  no  cash 
to  buy  on  a  day  to  day  basis  and  shelves 
throughout  the  Co-op  took  on  a  discouraging 
t;ap-toothed  appearance  as  the  stock  on  hand 
•A'as  sold  to  acquire  enough  money  to  at  least 
partially  restock. 

In  his  search  for  a  helping  hand  to  keep 
the  Co-op  alive.  Wllks  mentioned  the  store's 
dire  situation  to  a  friend,  Safeway  executive 
Cal  Pond. 

REYNOLDS'    VISIT 

Tilings  began  to  happen  after  that.  Like 
Reynolds'  personal  visit  to  the  store  one 
evening  several  weeks  ago.  an  event  that 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  manager,  Louis 
Valenti. 

Valentl  struck  up  a  conversation  -with  Rey- 
nolds and  asked  whether  he  was  a  new  resi- 
dent of  the  area  who  would  be  trading  at  the 
Co-op. 

"My  name  Is  Reynolds;  I  work  for  Safeway," 
said  the  visitor. 

It  didn't  strike  Valentl  until  hovirs  later 
that  Reynolds  was  actually  the  president  of 
Safeway  Stores,  but  even  then  he  had  no 
Idea  why  Reynolds  had  come  Into  the  store. 
Now  he  knows. 

Batts  expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  board 
for  Safeway's  rescue  operation. 


"You  can't  find  better  technical  know-how 
than  Safeway's  in  the  entire  food  Industry," 
be  said.  "We  should  not  be  making  any  wrong 
moves  any  more." 

The  Co-op  president  said  his  board  won't 
put  the  entire  burden  on  Safeway. 

"We're  going  to  Intensify  our  campaign  for 
new  shareholders  and  work  to  get  the  gen- 
eral public  to  patronize  our  store,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  have  a  convenient  location  for 
an  awful  lot  of  people." 

Batts  meant  baseball  fans  traveling  to  and 
from  Candlestick  Park  since  the  store  sits  at 
the  Third  Street  corner  of  Paul  Avenue,  a 
turnoff  point  to  Candlestick. 

"We're  getting  Into  the  ball  game,"  he 
promised. 

BENDING    THE    GUIDELINES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  carried  a 
very  significant  and  disturbing  article 
about  the  school  desegregation  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ot  1964. 

The  article  describes  how  the  man  who 
reportedly  is  in  line  to  become  the  gen- 
eral counsel  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  believes  the  De- 
partment can  relax  the  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines  without  making  a  pub- 
lic armoimcement.  Perhaps  as  disturb- 
ing as  this  aspect  of  the  article  is  the 
revelation  that  the  guidelines  apparently 
were  "bent"  recently  in  order  to  accept 
a  desegregation  plan  which,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  would  not  have  been 
acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  by  Mr.  Peter 
Milius  in  yesterday's  Post  should  be 
"must"  reading  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  interested  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  title  VI  school  desegre- 
gation program.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  Senators  who  may  have  missed  the 
article  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  it. 

Needless  to  say,  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Finch  will  reject  out  of  hand  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  man  who  the  Post 
reports,  will  be  the  No.  1  lawyer  at  HEW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Finch  Aide  Urges  Eased  Gttidelxnes 
(By  Peter  Mlllus) 

The  man  scheduled  to  become  the  No.  1 
lawyer  In  the  Department  ot  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  urged  Secretary  Robert 
H.  Pinch  to  relax  the  Federal  school  deseg- 
regation guidelines  without  delay — and  with- 
out public  announcement. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Finch  two  weeks 
ago,  Robert  C.  Mardlan,  a  conservative  Cali- 
fornia Republican  already  serving  unofficially 
as  HEW's  general  counsel,  suggested  that  a 
statement  be  Issued  "clarifying"  the  guide- 
lines for  HEW  civil  rights  officials. 

Mardlan  told  the  Secretary  that  the  state- 
ment should  be  Issued  right  away,  but  "prob- 
ably should  not  be  the  subject  of  any  par- 
ticular public  announcement." 

"Should  the  question  arise."  he  wrote,  "we 
can  simply  respond  that  our  policy  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  reading  of  the  (present) 
guidelines." 

Mardlan's  memorandum,  which  he  handed 
out  to  Justice  Department  civil  rights  la'wyers 
during  a  day-long  review  of  Justlce-HEW 
desegregation  policies  last  week  has  no  offi- 
cial standing. 

It  Is  another  In  the  long  list  of  conflicting 
desegregation  suggestions  that  Finch  has 
been  getting  ever  since  he  took  office. 


Nor  Is  Mardlan's  nomination  as  general 
counsel  official  yet.  It  Is  a  presidential  ap- 
pointment, not  yet  formally  announced  and 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

As  general  counsel  Mardlan  would  have 
considerable  Influence  over  HEW  desegrega- 
tion policies.  In  the  past,  no  school  district 
has  had  its  funds  cut  off  or  even  been  taken 
into  the  complicated  process  that  can  lead 
to  a  cutoff  without  the  general  counsel's 
approval. 

If  its  own  lawyer  says  a  suspect  school 
district  Is  complying  with  the  law,  HEW  Is  In 
no  position  to  defend  a  cutoff  If  It  Is  taken 
to  court.  In  effect,  Mardlan  would  thus  have 
legal  custoday  of  the  guidelines. 

The  Californlan  ij  the  first  conservative 
Republican  to  have  found  his  way  Into  HEW's 
inner  circle  since  Finch  look  over.  Well- 
placed  HEW  sources  say  he  was  not  Finch's 
own  choice  for  the  job. 

Mardlan  was  a  specl.tl  field  representative 
for  the  Republican  National  Committee  In 
10  'Western  suites  during  the  1964  Gold'A'ater 
campaign.  He  was  aI.so  active  in  President 
Nixon's  campaign  last  f.ill. 

His  tentative  HEW  .ippolntmcnt  has  been 
used  to  reassuri?  Southern  Republlc.ins  un- 
easy or  angry  about  Finch's  continuing  cut- 
offs of  Federal  funds  to  recalcitrant  Southern 
school  districts. 

SOUTHERNERS    PLEASED 

The  state,  a  newspaper  in  Columbia.  S.C., 
reported  10  days  ago.  alter  a  meeting  between 
Southern  Republican  chairmen  and  national 
GOP  officials  at  the  White  House,  ihat  "the 
Dixie  leaders  are  also  pleased  with  the  selec- 
tion of  Robert  Mardlan  of  California  to  be 
HEW  general  counsel. 

"They  consider  him  to  be  "reasonable'  in 
the  area  of  school  desegregation." 

The  main  point  of  Mardlan's  memo  to 
Finch  was  that  HEW's  guidelines  po  oeyond 
both  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  source  of 
HEW's  authority  to  cut  off  funds,  and  the 
most  recent  desegregation  decisions  .jf  the 
Federal  courts. 

HEW  officials  ii.ave  been  telling  .Southern 
schoolmen  they  must  desegregate  conipletely 
by  September,  1969,  or  In  special  cases,  Sep- 
tember,  1970,   at   the  latest. 

SUGGEST    'A'AYS 

The  guidelines  suggest  several  ■ways  to 
achieve  complete  desegregation.  One  is  "pair- 
ing" formerly  white  and  Negro  schools.  An- 
other is  drawing  new,  geograpliic  attendance 
zones. 

One  of  the  main  legal  bases  for  the  1969 
and  1970  deadlines  is  last  May".';  :~upreme 
Court  decision  In  the  so-called  Green  case, 
la  the  Green  decision,  the  Court  threw  out 
a  freedom-of-cholce  plan  "oecause  it  'A'asn't 
working  fast  enough,  and  said  "the  burden 
on  a  school  board  today  is  to  come  forward 
with  a  plan  that  promises  realistically  to 
work,  and  promises  realistically  to  work  now." 

Mardian  argued  that  this  does  not  mean 
a  school  district  must  desegregate  now.  It 
simply  means,  he  said,  that  a  district  must 
start  desegregating  now. 

Southerners.  Mardlan  went  on,  say  their 
main  objection  to  pairing  and  zoning  is  that 
both  would  require  ""the  teaching  cf  '.mder- 
achlevers  in  the  same  classroom  with  over- 
achievers." 

He  suggested  that  Finch  meet  this  objec- 
tion by  accepting  plans  that  would  let  South- 
ern school  districts  spend  a  few  more  years 
raising  Negro  achievement  levels,  and  then 
desegregate. 

Mardlan  told  the  Secretary  he  should  not 
rewTlte  the  guidelines  because  that  ""•.vould  be 
misinterpreted  as  a  basic  retreat  bv  the  De- 
partment .  .  .  and  would  damage  our  ever-all 
enforcement  program."  He  suggested  Irtstead 
that  the  guidelines  quietly  be  bent. 

A  good  example  of  how  this  can  be  done 
cropped  up  last  week.  In  the  case  of  Chester 
County,  Tenn. 

Finch  Issued  an  order  I.ist  month,  cutting 
off  Chester  County'.=  Federal  funds  effective 
March  15,  two  Saturdavs  aso. 
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Chester  County  Is  Just  outside  Tennessee's 
Eighth  Congressional  Dlstxlct.  where  there 
will  be  .la  election  next  Tuesday  lo  till  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Rep  Robert 
A       Ph.-"!'    E-.  erett.   a  DemocrJit 

Republicans  here  were  anxious  not  to  cut 
Chester  County  oH  on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
for  fear  It  would  destroy  their  candidate's 
chances 

Sen  Howard  H  Baker  Jr  iR-Tenn  t  inter- 
vened m  Chester  Cotinty's  behalf,  Count> 
officials  showed  signs  of  coming  up  with  a 
new  plan,  and  Pinch,  on  the  Hnal  Saturday, 
tjave  them  an  extension  through  last 
Thursday 

ORDER    RESCINDED 

Thursday  night,  After  a  long  meeting  here 
with  Ba'icer  and  Chester  County  representa- 
tives Pinch  accepted  the  new  plan  and  re- 
scinded  his  cutoff    irder 

Two  kinds  of  school  districts  are  generally 
given  until  1970  to  desegregate  those  with 
Negro  majorities.  And  those  that  can't  readily 
desegregat?  without  putting  up  new 
buildings 

Only  405  of  Chester  County's  2131  pupils 
are  Negroes 

HEW  civil  rights  officials  malnUlned  that 
the  County  could  desegregate  without  put- 
ting lip  a  new  building  by  drawing  new 
attendance  jwnes  and  sending  white  children 
to  Its  one  all-Negro  5Cho«;)l  next   year 

The  County  said  it  had  another  use  in  mind 
for  the  all-Negro  school,  and  couldn't  de- 
segregate without  building  an  addition  to  one 
of  Its  presently  white  schools 

PROMISE    EXACTED 

Pinch,  who  was  under  hea\  y  political  pres- 
sure came  down  on  the  County's  side,  after 
getting  It  to  promise  to  send  some  white 
children  to  "regularly  scheduled  classes  in 
music  and  chorus"  at  the  Negro  school  next 
year 

nie  County,  which  had  about  »200,000  in 
Federal  funds  at  stake,  will  desegregate  com- 
pletely in  September    lUTO 

The  next  day  The  Commercial  Appeal,  the 
Memphis  newspaper  that  serves  Chester 
County  .vi'.rt  most  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  carried  a  story  .tbout  the  reinstate- 
ment. 

Tlie  slorv  Q'uoted  Senator  Baker  Finch's 
decision,  he  said,  was  "a  clear  Indication  'f 
the  direction  of  the  Nixon  .^dmlnlstratlon. 
It   w.ints  7o    jpeii     ■.    •     :  'sc    'he  schools  " 


THE  FRUITS  OF  INDECISION 

M:-  MONDALE  Mr  Prfsident.  many 
M('mDer.s  dI'  Congress  wtio  nave  followed 
a:id  supported  the  school  descKretiatlon 
pruKram  earned  out  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civi:  Rights  Act  of  1964  were  dismayed 
by  ^iine  of  the  statements  attributed  to 
then-candidate  Richard  Nixon  and  .some 
of  nii  supporters  during  last  fall'.-,  cam- 
paign After  the  election,  however,  most 
of  u.'^  were  willing  to  sivp  the  new  admin- 
istration the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  believ- 
ing that  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram would  continue  to  be  administered 
firmly  and  fairly  as  I  believe  it  has  been 
In  the  past 

Unfortunately,  the  new  administration 
has  not  been  clear  in  itt>  intentions  with 
respect  to  this  important  program  And 
its  indecision  and  seemiiikily  contradic- 
tory, sometimes  confusing  statements  are 
causing  a  predictable  reaction.  Until  the 
administration — either  through  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — makes  clear  its  com- 
mitment to  this  program,  without  any  ifs. 
ands.  or  buts.  the  confusion  which 
abounds  today  will  continue  and  increase. 

Mr   President,  an  article  published  re- 


cently in  the  New  York  Times  provides 
some  indication  as  t-o  how  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  and  statements  in  the 
area  of  school  desegregation  are  being 
interpreted  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  confusion  I  hope  tiie  President  or 
Secretary  F^nch  without  further  delay 
will  issue  a  .statement  .setting  forth  tins 
administration's  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  enforce  the  law  consistent  with 
the  current  court  decisions  and  the  exist- 
ing .school  desegregation  policies  for 
carrying  out  the  title  VI  compliance  pro- 
i:ram  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Times 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

School  Desegregation  Opponi.nts  IhfTENsrrT 
Pressure  on   President 

I  By  John  Herbers) 

Washington.  March  11. — "Dear  Mr  Presi- 
dent: The  South  elected  you  In  1968  The 
South  win  defeat  you  In  1972  If  you  don't 
fulflU  campaign  promises   ' 

This  letter  t.>  President  Nuon  from  a  man 
in  Lakeland  Pl.i  .  is  evidence  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  ,w  widespread  .Southern  protest 
against  school  desegregation 

White  'lllzens.  schcx)!  boards  .md  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  mounted  .i  campaign 
to  achieve  a  slowdown  of  integration  for  the 
1969-70  school  year,  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration had  fixed  as  the  target  date  for 
abolishment  of  the  dual  school  system  in 
districts  receiving  Federal  funds. 

A   t'LOOD   OF    LnrcKS 

President  Nixon  and  Robert  H.  Finch. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
have  received  a  flood  of  letters  similar  to  the 
following  from  a  woman  In  Elyslan  Fields, 
Tex.. 

"The  South  feels  that  we  had  a  commit- 
ment from  you  guaranteeing  true  freedom 
of  choice  In  attending  schools.  'You  were 
elected  by  conservatives  and  middle  of  the 
readers  I,  myself,  w.ls  Influenced  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  i  South  CiroUna  Democrat 
who  campaigned  for  Mr   Nixon)." 

The  amount  of  mall  and  pressures  from 
Congress,  a  Government  .spokesman  said,  has 
picked  up  since  U  S  News  &  World  Rep<-irt 
carried  an  Interview  with  Mr.  Finch  In  its 
l^sue  dated  March  10  The  Interview  was 
widely  read  In  the  South  .ind  Interpreted  by 
many  as  a  new.  softer  approach  to  desegre- 
gation enforcement. 

In  It.  Mr  Finch  said  that  the  desegrega- 
tion guidelines  drawn  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration would  be  changed  to  make 
them  "more  resF>onslve  and  realistic  In  terms 
of  what  Is  happening  In  education"  and  to 
make  them     nationally  applicable." 

RAW    PCRCENTACCa 

Tm  convinced  that  we  just  can't  work 
with  raw  percentages  and  say,  'You've  got 
to  have  the  s^me  percentages  of  blacts  and 
wnltes  in  every  school'  "You  can  go  Into 
parts  of  Chicago  and  Harlem  and  Pasadena. 
Calif  .  into  Washington,  DC,  and  you  find 
all-black  situations 

"  Ifs  totally  ivrtlflclal  to  insist  on  busing 
schoolchildren  If  it  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  level  of  education  The  greatest  problem 
we  ve  got  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
sclaojls  In  the  country  is  not  to  get  so  hung 
up  on  these  other  struggles  as  to  let  the 
quailty  of  education  In  the  public  school 
system  erode  .md  erode  and  erode." 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  been  enforcing  desegregation  un- 
der Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964. 
which  bans  racial  discrimination  In  any  fed- 
erally assisted  program.  Enforcement  has 
been  largely  in  the  South,  where  there  was 
a  dual  school  system  by  law,  but  recently  haa 


been  extended  to  other  relgons  on  a  limited 
basis 

In  the  South,  about  130  districts  have 
foregone  Federal  funds  rather  than  desegre- 
gate, but  m  the  vast  majority  of  Southern 
district*  the  department  and  the  Federal 
courts  achieved  about  20  per  cent  desegrega- 
tion this  year  meaning  that  one-fifth  of  the 
Negro  btudents  are  In  formerly  all-white 
schools 

Planning  is  under  way  for  the  1969-70 
school  year  Under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion guidelines,  department  officials  had 
hi'ped  for  u  considerable  increase  of  Integra- 
tion In  faculties  and  classrooms 

In  1967  the  districts  were  told  that  they 
would  have  until  1969  to  complete  abolish- 
ment of  their  dual  systems 

GEARING    FOR    A    FIGHT 

Thus,  Southern  whites  are  gearing  for  a 
fight  Various  statements  by  Republican  offi- 
cials, one  uijency  aide  conceded,  have  created 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  from  which  the 
Southerners  are  drawing  hope. 

During  the  campaign.  Senator  Thurmond 
fissured  Southerners  that  Mr,  Nixon  would  let 
up  on  fchool  desegregation. 

Mr  Nixon  Eald  that  he  would  favor  with- 
holding funds  tmm  school  districts  practic- 
ing segregation  but  that  the  aim  would  not 
be  to  achieve  what  he  considered  arbitrary 
standards  of  racial  balance  He  .iccused  the 
former  Education  Commissioner.  Harold 
Howe  2d.  of  setting  arbitrary  standards 

Since  taking  office,  Mr  Finch  has  cut  off 
funds  of  several  districts  found  not  to  be  In 
compliance  w^lth  the  law  and  given  others 
additional  time  to  comply.  He  has  insisted 
that  he  will  enforce  the  law  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  It  Some  of  his 
statements  drew  an  angry  response  from  the 
South 

"What  kind  of  sellout  is  this  to  that  for- 
gotten American  the  taxpayer  peasants  who 
put  Mr.  Nixon  In  (ittlce?."'  a  man  in  ElUcott 
City.  Md  .  wrote  to  Mr  Pinch 

Mr  Flnchs  interview  in  U  S.  News,  how- 
ever, was  interpreted  by  some  conservative 
columnists  to  the  Stiuth  It  was  obvious  from 
a  sampling  of  a  mountain  of  the  mall  re- 
ceived by  the  Administration  that  many  peo- 
ple considered  the  desegregation  Issue  .'in 
open  one 

Joshua  B  Zalman,  who  heads  the  Infor- 
mation section  of  the  department's  office  of 
civil  rights,  said  that  In  the  three  years  he 
had  been  here  he  had  never  seen  .is  much 
mall 

"  We  have  a  backlog  of  2.000  letters  we  have 
not  answered, "  he  said 

He  said  that  a  number  of  school  boards 
were  appealing  to  their  Congressmen  for  a 
slowdown,  and  that  the  department  was 
hearing  from  the  Congressmen 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  mall  re- 
quests a  speedvip  if  desegregation.  Mr.  Zat- 
man  said   Not  all  the  mall  is  from  the  Sout?': 

A  Kansas  City.  Mo  .  woman  who  worked  in 
Mr   Nixon's  campaign  wrote: 

"President  Nixon,  you  owe  the  Negro  noth- 
ing They  did  not  support  you.  You  were 
elected  on  grounds  of  cleaning  up  this  na- 
tion." 


COMMENDATION    OF   WILLIAM   R 
McCANDLESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  annoimced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Federal  Co-chairman  to 
replace  William  R,  McCandless  who  has 
been  Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission for  the  past  2'2  years.  While  I 
do  not  question  the  President's  authority 
to  appoint  a  replacement  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Candless. I  nonetheless  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Ozarks  Commis- 
sion, and  the  outstanding  success  of  the 
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programs  undertaken  by  the  commission 
under  Mr.  McCandless'  guidance  and 
leadership. 

I  was  a  coauthor  of  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  which  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Ozarks  region.  I  held  hearings  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
on  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission,  and  at  that  time,  empha- 
sized the  need  for  economic  development 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  eastern 
Oklahoma,  western  Arkansas,  southwest 
Missouri,  and  southeast  Kansas.  After 
the  Ozarks  Commission  was  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
McCandless  was  appointed  Federal  Co- 
chairman  and  undertook  the  extremely 
difficult  task  of  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ozarks  region  and  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government.  Under  Mr.  Mc- 
Candless' leadership,  the  Ozarks  Com- 
mission has  embarked  on  a  bold  program 
for  the  development  of  this  region.  We 
now  have  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  initiated  a  vocational-technical 
training  program  second  to  none.  Mr. 
McCandless  felt — and  still  does — that 
vocational-technical  education  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
highly  skilled  work  force  demanded  by 
today's  modem  industries.  We  now  have 
such  an  educational  program  in  Okla- 
homa, and  its  impact  on  the  accelerated 
economic  growth  in  our  State  is  unques- 
tioned. Mr.  McCandless  also  recognized 
the  need  to  bring  about  coordination  of 
the  development  in  connection  with  the 
Arkansas  navigation  project  which  will 
bring  navigation  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  1970. 
Under  his  leadership  ports  and  industrial 
sites  have  been  planned,  funded  and  are 
under  construction  which  will  stimulate 
Industrial  growth  and  create  needed 
private  jobs  in  this  historically  under- 
developed portion  of  our  State. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  McCandless  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice as  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission in  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
goals  of  the  Commission  to  meet  and  con- 
quer the  problems  of  social  and  economic 
deprivation  of  the  Ozarks  area.  Mr. 
McCandless  in  dealing  with  the  chief 
executives  of  the  States  of  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Kansas  acted  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner  and  welcomed  the 
advice  and  suggestions  of  public  officials 
on  all  levels.  I  feel  that  Mr.  McCandless 
has  performed  admirably  in  his  job,  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  has  contributed 
admirably  to  the  success  of  this  program. 
He  has  paved  the  way  for  his  successor, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  programs  ini- 
tiated by  the  Ozarks  Commission  in  the 
I)ast  2  years,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
still  on  the  drawing  boards,  will  be  car- 
ried forward  by  the  new  Federal  Co- 
chairman  in  the  same  nonpartisan  man- 
ner so  necessary  for  the  ultimate  s'jccess 
of  the  Ozarks  regional  economic  develop- 
ment effort.  Once  again,  I  commend  Mr. 
McCandless  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I 
look  forward  to  calling  upon  him  for  his 
advice  and  counsel  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
present  there  are  a  number  of  bills  before 
Congress  providing  for  different  ways  to 
revise  or  replace  the  draft.  In  the  course 
of  the  current  national  debate  on  this 
issue,  I  have  been  especially  interested  in 
hearing  the  views  of  our  diverse  religious 
communities  about  the  draft.  Recently,  a 
statement  drawn  up  by  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  statement  is  a  thoughtfully 
constructed  document  which  raises  a 
number  of  fundamental  ethical  and 
moral  questions  about  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  concludes  that  the  Sys- 
tem should  be  discontinued.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  coun- 
cil's statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  SELEcrrvE  Service  System 
(Note. — Statement  adopted  by  the  Council 
for  Christian  Social  Action  and  approved  In 
principle  by  the  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries and  the  Council  for  Church  and  Min- 
istry. The  latter  organizations  have  author- 
ized their  officers  to  Join  with  other  instru- 
mentalities in  a  recommendation  that  a  sim- 
ilar statement  be  adopted  as  a  pronounce- 
ment by  the  General  Synod.) 

Recognizing  that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem raises  many  issues  of  justice  and  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  all  citizens, 
the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 
adopts  the  following  statement  and  recom- 
mends it  for  adoption  by  the  Seventh  Gen- 
eral Synod.  The  reasoning  in  this  proposal 
leads  to  three  major  conclusions:  d)  that 
we  return  to  our  historic  policy  of  voluntary 
armed  forces:  (2)  that  Selective  Service  be 
Invoked  only  in  times  of  national  emergency 
so  declared  by  the  Congress:  and  (31  that 
the  Selective  Service  System  "oe  revised  to 
eliminate  Its  many  Inequities. 

I.    THEOLOGICAL    FOUNDATIONS 

The  Christian  Church,  directed  by  Its  Lord 
to  seek  both  peace  and  JuEtice,  knows  that 
both  require  costly  efforts.  In  the  present 
world,  armies  and  military  establishments 
are  one  method  by  which  nations  seek  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  fulfill  International  obli- 
gations. Christians  hope  and  work  for  a 
world  in  which  old  inethod.s  cf  military  coer- 
cion and  threat  "will  give  way  to  more  peace- 
able methods  of  establlshlns  world  order  But 
so  long  as  nations  maintain  armies,  their 
ways  of  doing  so  raise  ma1or  issue.s  of  justice, 
which  are  the  concern  of  the  Church. 

Any  society  must  find  ways  of  distributing 
Its  burdens  among  its  people  Cliristian  falih 
knows  that,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  ne- 
cessity, men  are  members  of  one  another. 
Scripture  and  experience  lead  us  to  reject 
any  individualism  that  ienores  the  responsi- 
bility every  man  has  to  ."society  and  any  col- 
lectivism that  regards  person.^  only  as  in- 
struments of  the  society.  Government  is  one 
method  by  which  society  tries  to  liarmonize 
the  demands  upon  the  individual  and  the 
securing  of  his  freedoms.  A  people  concerned 
for  justice  seeks  the  best  governmental  ue- 
vlces  for  sharing  the  costs  and  duties  of  so- 
ciety, allowing  the  maximum  Interaction  of 
personal  freedom  and  social  responsibility. 
In  this  process  the  Church  has  a  special 
responsibility,  coming  directly  from  Clirist. 
to  champion  the  poor,  victims  of  prejudice. 
and  all  those  whom  society  is  likely  to  ig- 
nore or  silence.  Faithfulness  to  God  and 
concern  for  men  require  us  to  seek  justice 
for  all. 


n.  THE  RESTRICTION  OF  CONSCRIPTION  TO 
NATIONAL  KMERGENCIES 

Throughout  their  history  the  American 
people  have  regarded  military  conscription 
as  an  emergency  measure  for  times  of  na- 
tional crisis.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  this 
nation,  emigrating  from  European  countries 
where  conscription  wae  In  effect,  found  one 
of  the  evidences  of  American  democratic 
freedom  to  be  the  absence  of  compulsory 
military  service 

Now  the  once  exceptional  practice  has  be- 

oome  the  routine.  For  more  than  a  quarter 

(Of   a  century    (with   a   hiatus   in    1947-1948) 

•the  United  States  has  been  drafting  citizens 

for  military  service. 

We  challenge  the  use  of  the  draft  as  nor- 
mal public  policy.  We  ask  for  a  return  to 
the  American  tradition  which  regarded  con- 
scription as  an  emergency  device. 

We  do  not  here  maintain  that  there  should 
never  be  a  military  draft.  Conscription  has 
been  used  In  our  national  history,  with  over- 
whelming public  approval,  as  a  method  of 
assigning  manpower  during  times  of  crisis. 
But  we  believe  that  the  military  draft  is  not 
part  of  a  normal  way  of  life,  and  we  concur 
with  those  today  who  think  there  are  better 
ways  of  meeting  national  responsibilities. 
The  only  Justification  for  Selective  Service 
is  an  emergency  that  requires  the  exceptional 
mobilization  of  the  nation"s  resources  and 
manpower — an  emergency  to  be  determined 
not  by  executive  fiat  but  through  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Congre-s  as  the  major  represent- 
ative voice  of  the  American  people. 

We  o'ler  two  re  usons  for  our  stand  : 

1.  Military  conscription  is  an  infringement 
on  personal  freedom.  Justiliable  only  in  times 
of  national  crisis.  It  is  more  drastic  than  gov- 
ernmental appropriation  of  property;  it  ap- 
propriates the  person,  not  merely  his  prop- 
erty. It  deprives  him  of  the  freedom  to 
choose  his  place  and  way  of  earning  a  living. 
It  subjects  him  to  a  system  in  which  his  be- 
havior, for  obvious  reasons,  is  largely  pre- 
.-cribed.  It  subjects  him  to  risks,  .rometimes 
to  the  virtual  certainty  of  death.  It  com- 
mands him  to  do  things,  including  the  kill- 
ing of  other  men.  that  he  may  believe  to  be 
morally   offensive. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  pass  Judgment  on 
jTien  who  thoughtfully  choose  to  enter  mili- 
tary service.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
that  those  who  freely  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  have  lielped  to  safeguard  cur  tiwn 
freedom  and  that  cf  others  as  welt.  But  con- 
.scription  ( wah  its  implication  that  men  are 
not  likely  to  .serve  without  compulsion  ,  takes 
away  from  the  dignity  of  the  couFcientlous 
volunteer.  It  lets  society  avoid  facing  its 
obligation  to  pay  fairly  for  the  service  it  ex- 
pects from  some 

2.  A  selective  draft  is  inherently  unlair  It 
requires  an  immen.'^e  service,  perhaps  in- 
cluding death,  of  some  incu  while  leaving 
others  iree  to  choose  their  own  ecals  and 
ways  of  life  We  recoenize  that  men  have 
social  responsibilities  and  that  society  must 
sometimes  impose  the  fulfillment  of  those 
responsibilities.  But  in  the  case  of  the  draft 
the  imposition  is  capricious.  Therefore,  any 
sfclective  service  system  is  justifiable  only  in 
an  emergency  democratically  determined  by 
the  peoples  representatives. 

f'or  these  reasons  we  urge  a  return  to 
the  American  tradition  in  which  the  draft  is 
xr,e  f-xception  rather  than  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. 

:il.   REFORM    or  IIIE   PRESENT   SELECTIVE   SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

When  conscription  is  declared  necessary, 
t"ne  Selective  Service  System  should  be  or- 
ganized and  administered  within  the  frame- 
work of  principles  which  are  consistent  with 
the  theological  and  historical  considerations 
referred  to  above. 

Among  these  principles  are  the  following: 
1.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  elim- 
inate the  prolonged  uncertainty  every  draft- 
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enable  young  man  faces  between  the  agea 
of  19  and  26  A  me'.nxl  sbould  be  devised 
whlcft  provides  maximuni  opfwrtunlty  for 
tne  registrant  to  be  free  to  plan  hta  edu- 
cation and  or  career  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption by  immediate  Induction.  The  pro- 
posal to  reverse  the  present  order  of  call 
from  the  induction  of  the  oldest  first  to  the 
youngest  seems  to  be  consistent  with  this 
principle 

2  The  system  of  selection  should  eliminate 
the  recent  inequities  of  the  present  p<jlicy 
where  the  final  determination  varies  greatly 
among  local  draft  boards  We  believe  that 
the  most  equitable  method  of  followlnst  the 
principle  is  a  svstem  of  impartial  random 
selection  ..n  a  national  basts  • 

A  greater  degree  r.f  uniformity  should  be 
provided  In  the  law  is  to  procedures  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  classlrtcatlon  of 
registrants  The  rationale  for  the  highly  de- 
centralized system  which  puts  complete  pow- 
er of  determining  the  draft  status  of  regis- 
trants in  the  hands  of  local  b<«ird8  is  baeed  on 
the  assumption  that  local  boards  Itnow  the 
registrants  personally  This  Is  wholly  un- 
reall.silc  In  t<xlay  s  highly  urbanized  society 

i  Defermentri  of  students  should  be  lim- 
ited to  eliminate  their  becoming  a  means  of 
complete  ev<i«lon  of  or  exemption  from  mlU- 
tarv  ,-esponsiblllty 

4.  Revision  should  be  made  In  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  to  eliminate  from 
ita  operation  all  elements  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  discriminating  against  those  of  a 
particular  race  or  economic  class.  For  exam- 
ple, membership  on  all  local  and  appeal 
boards  should  reflect  the  economic  and  eth- 
nic compt)sitlon  of  the  community  and  area 
they    .serve 

5  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  draft 
be  used  as  an  Instrument  for  discouraging 
dissent  or  protest  against  the  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  or  military  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  should  military  ser\'lce  be  vised 
as  punishment  for  such  activities. 

6.  Deferments  of  young  men  because  of 
their  occupations  should  be  discontinued. 

7  Exemptions  of  clergy,  ministerial  and 
pre-mlnlsterlal  students  should  be  repealed 

8  Everv  attempt  should  be  made  to  re- 
vise the  Selective  Service  law  to  eliminate 
the  many  procedural  inequities  which  pres- 
ently exist. 

Speciflcally.  the  law  should  do  the  fol- 
lowing 

lai  Provide  for  the  publication  of  an  In- 
foraaatlve  and  readable  booklet  detailing  the 
legal  rights  ^is  well  as  the  responsibilities  of 
registrants  and  the  procedures  of  the  sys- 
tem—  to  be  distributed  at  government  ex- 
pense to  ail  registrants; 

ibi  .■\i;ow  the  registrant's  lawyers  to  ap- 
pear with  him  at  a  fair  hearing  on  any  de- 
cision effecting  his  rights  and  on  any  ap- 
peal decision  It  should  give  fair  notice  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  at  all  such 
hearings;  permit  counsel  to  participate  fully, 
to  call  and  examine  witnesses  and  to  con- 
front all  adverse  evidence,  and  cause  a  rec- 
ord of  the  entire  proceedings  to  be  made  for 
the    purpose    of    appeal    or    Judicial    review; 

{Ci  Provide  for  legal  services  i  as  by  a  pool 
of  lawyers  i  to  registrants,  similar  to  the  pub- 
lic defender  system; 

d  I  Suoject  decisions  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  to  scrutiny  in  Judicial  review  by 
the  ;iorm/il  standards  which  require  that  ad- 
ministrative determinations  be  supported  by 
some  substantial  evidence  in  the  record  to 
sustain  a  test  of  their  validity  and  lawful- 
ness m  the  courts,  and 

lei  Permit  a  registrant  to  seek  such  Judi- 
cial review  before  being  ordered  to  rep<7rt 
for  Induction.  He  should  not  need  to  wait 
until    the   government   has   either   Inducted 


•Such  was  recommended  by  the  National 
Advisory  Crimml.<<s'.nn  on  Selective  Service 
(Sfarshall  Conuuloalon) . 


him — possibly  wrongly — or  charged  him  with 
a  crime  In  order  Uj  test  the  validity  of  the 
Selective  Service  determination 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  Selective  Service  System  Is  in 
need  of  drastic  revision  If  even  minimum 
safeguards  are  to  be  obtained,  not  only  to 
protect  individual  freedom  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  national  security  In  recognition  of 
this  need,  we  call  upon  our  members, 
churches,  and  Conferences  to  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  work  Immediately  toward 
reform  of  the  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem along  the  lines  suggested  here  and  to 
work  for  the  return  to  our  historic  policy 
of  volunury  armed  forces  and  toward  the 
abolition  of  conscription  except  In  times  of 
Congressional ly  declared  national  emergency. 


THE  FAMILY— THE  BASIC   UNIT  OF 
STABILITY  OF  SOCIETY 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  Pre.sldent.  the 
bas*c  unit  of  .stability  in  our  .society  is 
still  the  family  The  influence  of  the 
home,  either  nesative  or  positive,  can  be 
seen  in  a  person  as  he  assumes  hi.s  role 
in  society  A  first  step,  thrrefore.  in 
ensuniiK  the  restwnsible  growth  of  an 
individual  is  throuKh  fortifying  the  fam- 
ily umt. 

In  Minneapolis,  an  innovative  program 
IS  being  conducted  with  a  «rant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  The 
parent  and  child  center  is  desmned  to 
preparf  poverty  area  pi-eschoolers  for 
school.  This  center,  however,  is  operating 
on  the  premi.se  that  the  family  s^roup 
forms  the  personality  of  the  child.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  project  attempts  to  have 
programs  for  ever>'one  in  the  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  describes 
how  this  center  is  attempting  to  help  the 
nonvocal"  poor  without  the  discourag- 
ing presence  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tills  SociAi.  Center  Takes  Families  at  Their 
Word    They  Get  Help  WrrHoiT  Redt.ape 

1  By  M.LTilyn  Becerrai 
Fifteen  north  Mlnneu|x>lis  families  are  in- 
volved in  a  radical  experiment — a  social  sen'- 
ice  agency  Is  taking  them  at  their  word. 

They  don't  have  to  flU  out  forms  In 
triplicate  to  get  a  check. 

Mrs  Margaret  Douglas,  director  of  the  two- 
month-old  Parent  and  Child  Center,  said  the 
project  headquartered  at  302  Ginird  Terr. 
N  .  is  run  not  by  program  directives  '  but 
by  "feeling  " 

Home  workers  and  other  staff  members — 
even  the  custodian  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  his  downstairs  workshop  bvuldlng 
toys  for  the  children —were  hired  because 
they  possess  what  she  calls  "that  special  feel- 
ing" for  people. 

The  project,  which  has  .i  9175.000  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  lOEOi  grant.  Is  a 
heid  start  for  the  Headsiart  program,  de- 
signed to  prepare  poverty-area  pre-schoolers 
for  school. 

There  are  36  Parent  and  Child  centers  in 
the  United  States,  each  with  different  types 
of  problems  One  is  on  a  South  Etakota  Indian 
reservation,  one  on  a  Hawaiian  Island,  one 
in  .in  .■M.tskan  rtshlng  village 

Each  center  had  to  choose  a  number  of 
f.imllles  who  met  the  required  guidelines;  A 
child  under  3  years  of  age  and  a  poverty- 
level  of  income 

But  Mrs.  Douglas  chose  to  push  a  step  fur- 
ther. She  decided  to  help  only  families  that 


have  been  shifted  from  agency  to  agency  to 
solve  their  many  problems  and  they  compose 
what  she  calls  the  "non-vocal  poor." 

They  iue  the  ones  who  don't  complain, 
don't  demonstrate  and  thus  rarely  get  the 
help  they  need,  she  said. 

So  far,  15  lamilies  are  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram here  Eventually  there  will  be  45.  Mrs 
Douglas  has  hired  three  hcmeworkers.  each 
one   responsible   for   live   families. 

She  hopes  to  maintain  that  low  ratio  of 
families  to  workers  so  each  worker  can  spend 
one  dav  a  week  in  each  home  and  so  the  fam- 
ily members  and  the  workers  can  get  to  know 
.ihd  tra.st  one  anotlier 

In  Its  (irst  couple  of  months,  the  center 
has  not  set  up  .ill  of  the  formal  programs  it 
eventually  hopes  U)  offer,  but  that  failure,' 
Mrs  Douglas  said,  stems  from  the  fact  that 
"we've  been  too  busy  dealing  with  emer- 
gencies 

■  For  example 

They  had  to  get  medical  attention  for  a 
Mexicaii-.'^nierican  family.  The  entire  family 
seemed  to  oe  afflicted  with  "a  strange  kind  of 
worm  We  couldn  t  find  a  cure  at  first.  But 
nnally  we  did  "  Mrs  Douglas  said  Now  the 
iamlly  members  are  being  tutored.  The  wife 
and  children  spoke  no  English,  the  husband 
only  a  little 

They  i,'Ot  food  for  an  AFDC  i  Aid  to  F.amlUes 
With  Dependent  Children  I  mother  and  her 
children 

Tliey  .^topped  a  probation  officer  from  put- 
ting one  of  the  fathers  in  jail  because  he  was 
an  alcoholic  "He's  not  He  drinks  too  much 
.sometimes  That's  his  release.  We  all  have 
one.    Mrs   Doutthvs  said 

The  point  of  the  whole  program  is  to  help 
the  children  but  the  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to 
help  the  parents  too.  Mrs.  Douglas  s-aid. 

Slie  said  she  doesn't  believe  in  making  value 
or  moral  Judgments  about  people's  lives  The 
staff  accepts  the  families  as  they  are  and 
tries  to  help  from  there 

She's  critical  of  other  agencies  because 
often  their  only  interest  Is  In  "solving  the 
problem  quickly"  Often  Us  not  the  right 
solution,  especially  when  It  breaks  up  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Douglas  believes  In  the  family  as  a 
unit — at  least  she  believes  In  what  she  called 
"an  old  fashioned  family.  "  a  family  that  Is 
clo.se-knit,  whose  members  do  things  to- 
gether, have  trust  in  and  love  for  one 
another 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  giving  a 
child  a  head  start  for  Headstart? 

The  family  group  forms  the  personality  of 
the  child.  "  she  said. 

Thats  why  the  proeram  attempts  to  have 
something  for  everyone  in  the  family— to  try 
to  bring  them  together.  Mrs  Douglas  said. 

There  s  an  after-school  program  for  teen- 
agers and  children,  sewing  instruction  for  the 
mothers  and  "we've  done  anything  to  get  the 
fathers  interested — card  games,  things  thev 
like  to  do." 

Camping  trips  and  picnics  and  baseball 
itames  -  mothers  and  daughters  against 
fathers  and  sons  I  are  planned  for  next  sum- 
mer 

"In  most  of  these  families  the  members 
function  as  individuals,  not  as  a  group,"  she 
said. 

What  Mrs  DougUis  would  like  to  do  is  show 
them  they  can  do  both. 

Under  the  OEO  grant,  each  family  has  $600 
available  for  whatever  it  needs.  Once  the 
money  Is  used  for  food,  clothes,  furniture, 
medical  bills,  the  family  members  have  to  pay 
It  back  by  working  at  $2  an  hour  at  the 
center 

One  of  the  fathers  has  proved  so  helpful 
he's  been  hired  full-time.  Mrs.  Douglas  said. 

To  help  pay  for  the  recreational  activities, 
the  families  would  like  to  find  a  store  front 
on  Broadway  to  sell  some  of  the  furniture 
and  canned  food  that  has  been  donated. 

The  participating  families  could  purchase 
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the   items    by    work    at    the    center.    Others 
could  buy  it    "cheap. "  Mrs.  Douglas  said. 

Mrs  DouKlas  said  she  won't  Judge  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  by  whether  It  creates 
major  revolutions  "If  a  mother  who  didn't 
ever  wash  her  dishes  starts  washing  them 
every  day.  then  we  have  succeeded."  she  said. 

She  discounts  the  argument  that  the  center 
1.-,     holding  peoples  hands  too  much." 

Its  like  a  child  going  to  school.  At  first  he 
achieves  for  his  parents — then,  later  for  him- 
self." she  said 


GOVERNMENT        SUBSIDIES        FOR 
RAILROAD     PASSENGER     SERVICE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  articles 
in  Washington  newspapers  recently  said 
that  the  railroad  industry,  through  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  has 
announced  that  it  will  ask  for  direct 
Government  subsidies  for  the  operation 
ot  passenger  service.  The  subsidies  would 
be  used  only  to  "make  up  the  losses  on 
passenger  trains  the  railroads  are  forced 
to  continue  running  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,"  according  to 
one  article,  and  would  not  support  oper- 
ations which  show  a  profit  or  break  even. 

Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse consideration  of  the  railroads'  re- 
quest. 

The  question  of  Federal  subsidy  should 
DP  considered  as  a  part  of  a  study  of 
transportation  policy.  If  the  continued 
operation  of  passenger  service  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Nation  is  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  health  of  the  communities  served, 
and  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there 
Li  an  actual  loss  to  the  railroad,  then  per- 
haps a  subsidy  is  the  answer. 

The  key  is  full  disclosure  by  the  rail- 
road, not  only  of  its  claimed  losses  on 
passenger  service,  but  of  its  entire  finan- 
cial structure,  nonoperating  income, 
ownership,  investments,  subsidiary  oper- 
ations, tax  benefits,  and  so  forth.  Only 
full  disclosure  will  dispel  the  confusion 
tliat  has  prevailed  over  what  constitutes 
an  actual  loss.  The  railroads,  in  request- 
ing Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approval  of  discontinuances,  have 
claimed  losses  which  have  been  subject 
to  question.  We  must  reach  agreement 
with  the  railroads  on  the  assignment  of 
rosts  and  we  cannot  do  that  until  we 
have  all  the  facts. 

Further,  the  study  of  whether  or  not 
to  subsidize  passenger  train  service 
should  focus  on  the  service  itself.  Is  a 
.subsidy  sought  by  a  railroad  whose  losses 
occur  because  the  service  has  been  incon- 
\enient.  uncomfortable  and  slow,  or  is 
help  needed  because  despite  excellent 
.service  there  is  just  not  enough  traffic? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  question  of 
rail  passenger  subsidies  would  present  an 
opportunity  to  the  railroads  to  put  their 
cards  on  the  table  so  that  we  can  intel- 
ligently determine  what  our  policy  should 
be. 


THE  ABM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  several  recent 
articles  and  an  editorial  concerning 
President  Nixon's  recommendation  for 
the  deployment  of  a  modified  version 
of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mlsslle  de- 
fense system  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Poet,  Mar.  21, 

19691 

Capability  of  a  First  Strike  Adjudged 

Real  Russian  Aim 

The  unspoken  but  primary  reason  for  the 
President's  ABM  decision  was  chillingly  sim- 
ple. The  review  group  led  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard  was  driven  to 
conclude  that  a  nuclear  "first  strike  capa- 
bility" is  the  real  Soviet  strategic  aim 

In  the  Pentagon  Jargon,  a  "first  strike 
capability"  Is  the  power  to  wreak  such  com- 
plete destruction  that  the  other  side  is  un- 
able to  deliver  an  effective  counterstrike. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  A  Mc- 
Namara  always  used  to  contend  that  a  true 
first  strike  capability  could  never  be  achieved 
by  either  of  the  giant  powers,  because  a  fear- 
ful counterstrike  could  never  be  averted. 

But  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  does  not 
share  the  brilliant  McNamtira's  highly  ques- 
tionable conviction  that  Soviet  marshals 
must  use  computers  and  measure  acceptable 
damages  exactly  as  he  does.  Hence  Packard 
Judged  the  Soviet  aim.  not  by  theoretical  cal- 
culations, but  by  the  harder  evidence  of 
Soviet  actions  to  date. 

The  troubling  feature  of  Soviet  actions  to 
date  is  the  very  heavy,  very  costly  emphasis 
that  is  being  placed  on  "counter-force" 
weapons.  These  are.  quite  simply,  -^-eapons 
mainly  or  exclusively  designed  to  destroy  the 
several  components  of  the  US  strategic 
striking  force.  If  you  have  enough  counter- 
iorce  weapons,  and  they  work,  you  then  have 
a  first  strike  capability— for  there  is  then  no 
need  to  fear  a  counterstrike. 

Three  main  counter-force  weapons,  each 
carefully  tailored  to  one  of  our  three  types 
of  offensive  weapons,  are  being  Intensively 
produced  by  the  Soviets.  The  first,  aimed  at 
our  Polaris  submarines.  Is  the  nuclear-p>ow- 
ered  and  extremely  speedy  SSN  attack  sub- 
marine. These  are  being  added  to  the  big 
existing  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  numbering 
above  200,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  a 
month. 

Our  Polaris  fleet  numbers  only  41.  of  which 
no  more  than  30  can  be  continuously  at  sea. 
In  a  few  years,  a  situation  can  too  easily 
arise  In  which  each  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  continuously  shadowed  by 
one  or  more  Soviet  SSN  submarines.  If  this 
happens,  of  course,  the  Polaris  fleet  will  be 
largely  neutralized. 

Oddly  enough,  the  second  of  the  Soviets' 
counter-force  weapons  appears  to  be  their 
equivalent  of  the  Polaris — the  submarines  of 
the  Yankee  type,  also  nuclear-f>owered  and 
carrying  a  nuclear  ballistic  missile  with  a 
range  of  about  1500  miles.  The  evidence  in- 
dicates that  these  submarines  of  the  Yan- 
kee type,  which  are  also  coming  off  the  ways 
at  a  high  rate,  are  mainly  designed  to  frus- 
trate the  FOBS  early  warning  system  that 
now  protects  our  B-52  bases. 

They  could  do  this  by  throwing  their 
missiles  from  fairly  close  Inshore — say  500 
miles.  A  sudden,  simultaneous  attack  of  this 
sort,  aimed  at  the  B-52  bases,  would  knock 
out  all  B-52s  not  on  airborne  alert.  Thtis. 
FOBS  would  become  nearly  useless. 

Finally,  the  very  large  and  continuously 
gro'wlng  Soviet  panoply  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  all  nowadays  In  hardened 
silos,  also  has  a  strong  and  growing  counter- 
force  comjjonent.  This  comprises  SS9  mis- 
siles. There  are  already  200  of  these  outsize 
ICBSs,  carrying  triple  warheads  with  a  total 
power  of  around  25  megatons. 

The  SS98  are  quite  clearly  designed  to  de- 
stroy our  Mlnutemen  missiles,  which  they 
are  strong  enough  to  do.  At  the  present  rate 
ol  deployment,  the  Soviets  will  have  one  SS9 
warhead  per  Mlnuteman  In  two  or  three 
years  time.  Overall,  by  1975.  they  will  have 
an  array  of  all  three  of  their  counter-force 


weapons  quite  powerful  enough  to  give  them 
some  exceedingly  worrying  ideas. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story  No  coun- 
ter-force weafKjn  can  ever  be  100  [ler  cent 
effective.  B-52s  on  airborn  alert  will  always 
escape.  A  few  Polnrlses  ^'.nd  Mlnutemen  will 
always  escape,  too.  however,  complete  the 
surprise.  But  a  defensive  system,  ineffective 
against  a  heavy  and  multiple  attack,  can  be 
made  highly  effective  by  greatly  lightening 
the  weight  of  the  attack. 

The  counter-force  weapons,  in  short,  are 
clearly  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Soviet  defensive  weapons.  These  are 
the  vast  anti-air  defense  systems  known  as 
Talinln,  plus  the  new  ABM  system  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  deploying. 

As  to  Soviet  measurements  of  acceptable 
damage  after  a  first  strike.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member Robert  Conquest's  unchallenged 
computations.  According  to  Conquest,  in 
peacetime,  in  the  purges  of  the  30's.  Stalin 
directly  or  indirectly  murdered  20  million 
people,  or  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  USSR. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  why  Packard  finally 
recommended  some  Sentinel  protection  for 
our  Mlnutemen.  :n  order  to  netitralize  at 
least  a  part  of  the  counter-force  weapons 
the  Soviets  are  building. 

I  From  the 'Washington  (D.C.i  Star, 

Mar.  15.  1969! 

Nixon  Puts  Safety  of  United  States  F^rst 

President  Nixon  has  boldly  told  the  world 
and  the  peace-at-any-prlce  people  in  this 
country  he  puts  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  first.  At  the  same  time  he  Insisted 
this  is  a  move  for  peace — for  without  our 
safety  there  will  be  no  peace. 

His  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system,  known  as  the 
Sentinel,  with  Important  changes,  annotinced 
at  yesterday's  press  conference,  he  described 
as  a  protection  of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  As 
such  it  Is  designed  to  prevent,  not  encourage, 
war.  It  will  help  preserve  the  peace. 

He  admitted  frankly  that  the  ABM  de- 
ployment faces  a  hard  fight  in  Congress — 
particularly  in  the  Senate.  But  he  expects  to 
win  the  fight  after  the  issue  has  been  thor- 
oughly debated. 

And  so  Nixon  has  come  to  grips  firmly  with 
his  first  major  problem  m  lureign  policy.  In 
addition,  he  showed  hiniself  detei-mined  to 
deal  equally  firmly  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
now  being  escalated  by  the  Communists  of 
the  North  and  the  Viet  Cong,  Hanoi's  front 
in  the  South.  He  told  the  press  that  his  prac- 
tice is  not  to  repeat  a  warning.  His  warning 
delivered  a  week  ago  was  he  would  take 
"appropriate"  steps.  What  action  lie  will 
take  in  response  to  the  present  Communist 
offensive  he  declined  to  reveal  at  this  time, 
and  if  he  retaliates  he  ■win  do  so  without 
announcing  his  move  in  advance.  He  still 
believes  the  Paris  talks  will  be  effective  and 
produce  peace  in  the  end. 

He  announced  he  proposed  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  ABM  not  around  our  cities,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Lyndon  Johnson  proposal  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year,  but  in  country 
areas:  that  it  ■will  be  a  "phased"  system 
rather  than  a  fixed  one,  subject  to  annual 
review,  designed  particularly  as  a  defense 
against  a  possible  Chinese  Communist  attack 
during  the  next  ten  years,  but  having  its 
implications  for  the  Russian  Communists. 
too. 

In  a  measure.  Nixon  has  departed  from 
precedent,  for  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  World  War  I  and  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent gestures  for  world  peace.  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations,  though  rejected,  by  a 
group  of  hard-nosed  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  the  first. 

In  every  Instance  real  f>eace  has  been 
blocked  by  Fascists.  Communists,  and  what- 
ever, do^wn  to  the  present  day.  This,  how- 
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ever,  ha«  not  prevented  America  s  search  for 
the  most  elusive  bird  In  the  world— the  bird 
of   peace 

President  Harding,  who  foUowed  WUson  In 
the  White  Hcjuse  called  the  Waaflington 
Arms  Con.'erence  aesli<:ied  to  pu'  an  end  tj 
wars  through  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments The  stroni?  n.ttions  o{  the  world  were 
urged  t.T  limit  or  do  away  with  those  naval 
vessels  used   f'r  otTeoslve  war 

No  one  whi>  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  will 
ever  forget  the  moment  when  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Ev<ins  Hughes  announced  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  do  away 
with  and  to  halt  building  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  Navy  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
as  It*  earnest  <<f  peaceful  Intentions.  It  was 
indeed,  a  mat?nlftcent  gesture — but  dot^med 
In  the  end  to  failure  Calvin  CooUdge  and 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Franlt  B  Kellogg,  did 
their  best  too  for  peaceful  International 
Agreements 

Although  the  German  Kaiser  passed  out 
of  the  picture  and  a  National  Socialist  re- 
public was  set  up  In  Germany,  the  war 
hounds  came  to  the  front  again  when  Adolph 
Hitler  grasped  power,  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment and  setting  the  Germans  on  an- 
other eOort  to  conquer  the  world  The  great 
UeT3r»^lrH»  hit  the  world.  Including  the 
t'nited  States,  and  we  had  other  things  to 
think  of  beside  world  peace 

We  were  rudely  ;o:t*d,  along  with  the  rest 
of  Che  world,  when  Hitler  finally  made  his 
move  and  with  air  power,  pander  dlvUlona 
and  submarines  overran  Belgium  and  Prance 
and  struck  terr.bly  at  Great  Britain 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  made  his 
plays  for  peace  after  war,  conceding  much 
to  Stalin  at  that  conference  and  to  the 
Russl.ins  when  he  held  back  and  permitted 
them  to  take  Berlin 

Harry  S  Truman  hosted  the  United  Na- 
tloiLi  conference  in  San  Pranclsco  where  the 
charter  was  written  which  waj  to  establish 
world  peace  He  later  sponsored  the  Marshall 
plan  under  which  we  poured  out  billions 
of  dollars  to  permit  the  warring  nations,  both 
friend  and  .'oe  to  rebuild  And  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  Truman  refused  to  let  our 
air  forces  bomb  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  their  supplies  beyond  the  Talu  River  m 
ths  Korean  wvr 

Gen  Elsenhower  was  a  persistent  searcher 
for  peace — and  he  kept  it  He  held  back,  how- 
ever from  rooting  out  Castro  in  Cuba  sallow- 
ing the  Comjnunlsts  a  foothold  m  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  John  F  Kennedy  followed 
suit  l.vndon  Johnson  sought  peace  In  Viet- 
nam always,  although  building  up  our  forces 
there  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  from 
the  presidential  race  la  1968. 

From  the  Washington  'DC  i  Post  Mar  21. 
19691 
On  HoNtYMOoNS  ^ND  ABM's 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
marriage  counselors  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  liberal  Democratic  oppoeltlon 
We  never  had  very  high  hopes  for  the  mitcii 
In  the  first  place  and  that  has  not  Ju^t  to 
d->  wl'h  the  principals  In  question,  but  ilso 
with  the  nature  of  that  strange  phenomenon 
known  as  the  •political  honeymoon  "  For  to 
the  e.xtent  that  poll'lc.il  honeymoons  actu- 
ally do  exist,  they  seem  to  be  e\en  more 
artificially  contrived  and  disaster-prone  than 
the  real  kind  Moreover — and  more  Impor- 
tant- they  aren't  realty  honeymoons  at  all, 
being  more  m  the  way  of  political  breath- 
ing spells,  unilaterally  declared  and  u:u- 
laterally  terminated  by  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  just  lost  an  election  and  who  never  did 
th;rik  much  of  the  people  who  won  It 

To  be  aure.  simple  decency  suggests  that  It 
Is  not  cricket  to  engage  a  new  President  in 
battle  while  he  Is  still  hanging  his  pictures 
on  the  wall  But  the  honeymoon  metaphor, 
suggesting  as  it  does  an  arrangement  b,tsed 
oa   mutual  consent — not   to  say  on   actual 


romance  can  be  pushed  too  far  And  in  our 
v;ew.  It  hAs  been  by  those  most  disappointed 
in  t.'^ie  Presidents  decision  to  deploy  a  modi- 
ned  version  of  the  Sentinel  antl-baill.st:c 
niLssKe  system.  Each  day.  It  seems  a  new 
voice  is  tdded  to  the  chorus  protesting  that 
the  Prealdenfs  gravest  error  was  In  deciding 
the  Issue  In  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  end 
of  the  honeymoon  he  was  enjoying  with 
themselves  and  with  the  .American  people 

We  have  a  lot  more  respect  for  the  people 
who  are  making  this  argument  than  we  do 
for  the  argument  itself:  it  seems  to  us  to 
represent  at  once  a  weakening  of  their  case 
and  a  useless  diversion  from  it.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  something  highly  contrived  in 
the  assertion.  It  may  well  be  that  Mr  Nlxon\i 
political  opposition  can  and  will  and  even 
should  work  to  keep  the  ABM  issue  before 
the  public  and  to  mobilize  support  for  their 
pi>sitlon  But  their  decision  should  not  be 
m.ide  to  sound  such  an  Involuntary,  more- 
m-sorrow  response  to  overwhelming  public 
discontent  or  to  tlie  dashing  of  ihelr  own 
hopes  It  might  have  been  more  to  the  point 
for  Mr.  Nixoii  s  critics  to  suggest  that  they 
meant  to  develiip  and  direct  such  discontent 
.n  .1  cuuje  t..ey  rr-gard  as  critically  Important 

Nor  do  disappointment  or  disillusionment 
seem  very  fitting  terms  in  which  to  explain 
their  termination  of  a  period  of  politic  »1 
neutrality  The  grounds  for  both  emotions 
are  shaky  indeed  Mr  Nixon,  daring  the  cam- 
paign, professed  himself  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Sentinel  deployment  and  strongly  sug- 
gested both  that  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion had  been  tardy  In  proposing  It  and  that 
he  viewed  it  as  a  judicious  first  step  toward 
a  much  larger  system  In  office,  he  not  only 
encouraged  more  open  debate  on  the  subject 
than  there  had  been  m  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration, but  he  also  listened  to  what 
the  debaters  were  saying  One  Democratic 
President  and  two  Democratic  Secretaries  ol 
Defense  endorsed  the  Sentinel  system  for  de- 
ployment around  a  number  of  US,  cities 
Now,  a  Republican  President  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  expansion  of  thai;  system  has 
taken  steps  to  curtail  its  originally  planned 
development  and  to  limit  its  potential  for 
prov.ocation  abroad  The  critics  wished  him 
to  abandon  the  J<jhnson  Administrations 
project  altogether,  or  to  recast  It  In  terms 
of  research  and  development  only.  Mr  Nixon 
did  not  follow  their  prescription  but  he  did 
take  real  -steps  to  limit  the  proKram  and  'o 
create  the  conditions  for  intelligent  over- 
sight of  Its  growth.  That  hardly  seems 
grounds  for  divorce 

There  is  much  that  Is  tenuous  and  argu- 
able and  also  lU-consldered  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's explanation  of  what  Its  modified 
Sentinel  program  is  about  As  the  Adminis- 
tration is  called  upon  to  make  its  case  be- 
fore Congress  and  elsewhere  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks,  all  this  is  likely  to  present 
itself  to  view  But  those  who  have  set  about 
opposing  the  President's  decision  will  never 
be  able  to  do  so  effectively  so  long  as  they 
are  disposed  to  disregard  the  meaning  of 
that  decision  in  terms  of  the  choices  avail- 
able to  the  President,  the  actual  import  of 
the  one  he  made,  and  the  direction  In  which 
It  Is  likely  to  take  us. 


CRIMK   IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr,  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  March  21  and  March  24 
Washin'-iton  Daily  News  "Crime  Clock." 
I  again  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  crimes  involve  the  use  of 
firearms 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

CRItVlE    CtOCK 

Here  is  The  Washington  Dally  News  tally 
of   robberies   and   crimes  of   violence — many 


iif  them  accomplished  with  guns — reixirted 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  24-hour 
periled  ending  at  8  a  m   today,  March  ai.  1960 

10  a  m  Ann  Sweeney  37,  white  a  cashier- 
clerk  at  Catholic  University  ."^alil  a  Negro  ma-i 
came  to  the  cashier's  window,  and  after  ask- 
ing whether  he  could  cash  a  check,  pulled 
a  note  from  his  pocket  The  note  said,  'Thi.s 
is  a  holdup,  give  me  the  money  and  n.i  one 
will  get  hurt"  and  the  man  escaped  with 
$1 ,524  in  cash 

2  ;J5  pm  James  Pltzpatrli  k.  70.  white 
was  in  the  hallway  of  2804  14lh-st  nw.  when 
a  Negro  gunman  placed  a  pistol  In  his  back 
and  demanded  money    The  bandit  took  S16.i 

2  45  pm  James  Brewster.  19.  Negro,  of 
Northeast,  a  clerk  in  the  Safeway  store  .it 
3220  Pennsvlvanl«-av  se,  said  a  Nci^ro  innn. 
who  had  several  items  with  him  in  the  check- 
out line  pulled  a  gun  and  said.  Put  It  all  in 
the  bag  '  He  got  an  unknown  .tmount  ot  cash 

3  40  p  m  .Akcl  Ferlozl.  white,  of  McLemi. 
owner  of  the  CaplUil  Shoe  Store.  1415  U-s; 
nw  w.is  robbed  of  $40  at  gunpoint  by  tw  > 
Negro  holdupmen 

7  20  pm  Betty  Settles.  30.  Negro,  clerk  .,i 
a  High's  store  at  80  Upshur-st  nw.  was  held 
up  by  two  armed  Negro  bandits,  who  got  an 
unknown  amount  of  money 

8  50   pm..    John  TorreuUa.  21.   Negro    at- 
tendant   at    the    Chevron    gas    station.    492.T 
South   Dakota-av   ne.   lost   an   undetermined 
.imount  of   money    to   a    lone    Negro   bandr 
carrying  .m  automatic  pistol. 

8  55  pm..  Roy  Bowline.  30.  white,  mav- 
ager  of  a  Safeway  at  1730  Hamlin-st  ne,  said 
three  Negroes,  all  armed  with  pistols  took  an 
undetermined  amount  of  money  from  the 
store. 

Crime  Clock 

Here  is  The  Washington  Dallv  News  tally 
of  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence — manv 
of  them  accomplished  with  guns^reported  ::i 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  24-hour  pe- 
riod endlui<  at  8  ,t.m  today. 

r>  45  1)  m  —David  Scott,  13,  Negro,  was  ..t 
15th  .ind  K  stjeets  ne  when  he  was  grubbed  bv 
a  group  of  Neern  youths,  knocked  to  the 
ground  and  robbed  ot  25  cents. 

9:45  p.m.— Allbertlne  Vasquez.  27.  white 
was  at  Ninth  and  Farr.igut  streets  nw  when 
five  Negroe  teen-auers  grabbed  her  purfc 
containing  -SS 

9  45  p-m  —  Ella  Grayson,  42,  Npi»ro.  was 
beaten  and  robbed  bv  a  Negro  at  the  inter- 
section of  14th  and  Harvard  streets  nw  Ht- 
took  her  purse 

10  00  p  m, — Mrs,  Lillle  Peterson.  51,  Negro, 
was  robbed  of  8300  In  the  parking  lot  at  301 
Rhode  Island-av  nw  by  two  Negro  men.  one 
if  whom  had  his  hand  In  his  pocket  as  If  he 
had  a  gun 

10  05  p  m. — Ella  Robinson.  46.  Ne<Tro.  was 
shot  four  times  in  the  left  side  at  912  I2th-«-t 
ne  by  an  unknown  Negro  man, 

12  00  midnight — Andrew  Treadwell.  4? 
Negro.  Was  near  his  llth-st  nw  home  wheti 
three  Negro  men  beat  him  and  took  his  wat'  h 
and  wallet  containing  $60 

12  15  am, — Carlos  E.  Chavez  and  Eric  R 
Rlvas,  both  white,  were  walking  at  Georgui 
and  Parrigtit  avenues  nw  when  they  were 
stopped  by  "hree  Negroes,  one  armed  with  a 
gun.  and  robbed  ot  $15, 

12  45  am. — La  Verne  Jones.  18,  a  clerk  at  a 
sandwich  shop  at  3010  Georgia-av  nw  wat. 
robbe<l  of  S50  bv  two  Negroes,  one  armed 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun. 

1  35  a.m. — Curtis  Roberts.  27,  Ne«;ro.  wa.s 
at  the  Union  Grill.  6th  and  G  streets  nw 
when  he  was  robbed  by  three  Negro  womer.. 
one  armed  with  a  g\in.  of  875. 

3  00  am — James  F.  Boggs.  24,  white,  of 
.Arllngt/jn.  was  sitting  In  his  car  In  the  1600 
block  of  17th-!»t  nw  when  four  Negro  men 
opened  the  door  and  punched  him  In  the 
face  :ind  took  his  wallet  containing  perscii::! 
papers  and  *1 
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MOST  YOUNG  AMERICANS  HAVE 
WHOLESOME  VALUES— RALLY  IN 
MLIVMI  IS  LAUDEI>— VOICE  OP  DE- 
MOCRACY WINNER  IS  PRAISED— 
NEW  MOVEMENT  NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  genuine  delight  that  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  of  the  rally  in 
Miami,  Fla..  that  attracted  30,000  young 
people  to  crusade  for  decency  in  enter- 
tainment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mike  Levesque, 
a  17-year-old  Miami  high  school  student, 
the  rally  was  a  strong  protest  against 
the  obscene  and  the  vulgar  that  some 
misguided  individuals  would  try  to  make 
a  dominant  part  of  the  teenage  culture. 
The  outpouring  at  Miami  was  strong 
evidence  that  a  large  number  of  our 
young  people  believe  their  lives  can  be 
meaningful  and  their  leisure  entertain- 
ing without  crude  obscenity. 

It  is  far  too  infrequently  that  we  hear 
of  this  kind  of  protest  against  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  today's  youth  consists 
.solely  of  drug-taking  anarchists.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
opixjslte  is  the  truth  and  the  outpouring 
of  this  recent  protest  gives  expression  to 
what  is  really  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  young  citizer.b- 

Most  of  our  youth  accept  the  decent, 
wholesome  values  that  are  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  American  way  of  life  and 
are  repelled  by  the  antics  of  some  of 
their  contemporaries.  This  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  majority  needs  to  surface 
into  full  public  view,  and  I  sense  on  col- 
lege campuses  a  growing  mood  to  coun- 
terbalance the  disruptive  tactics  of  the 
mmonty  by  a  more  vigorous  expression 
ot  the  feelings  of  the  majority. 

I  only  licpe  that  they  will  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  tell  their  story. 

Such  is  not  always  the  case.  Only  a 
month  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be  one 
01  2.400  people  attending  a  banquet  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars  and  heard 
a  moving  address  by  Miss  Debra  D. 
George,  of  Wyoming,  who  is  this  year's 
winner  of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  Miss  George  expressed  what  I 
believe  comes  close  to  being  the  true 
feelings  of  most  of  America's  young 
people.  But  the  next  day  I  could  not  find 
a  .single  report  of  the  words  of  this  ad- 
mirable young  lady  in  any  of  the  news 
media. 

It  is  time  that  the  ma.iority  had  its 
say.  and  I  believe  that  what  it  has  to 
.say  will  prove  to  be  reassuring  about  our 
vnuth.  The  rally  of  30.000  young  men 
and  younc  women  and  teenagers  in  the 
cause  of  decency  .«hould  be  ,iust  the  first 
.--tep  in  a  new  movement  that  I  hope  will 
sweep  the  Nation. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  article  by  Mr,  St^-phen  M.  Aug  in  the 
Washington  Star,  Sunday.  March  9. 
1969.  The  article.  "Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Spark  Lively  Controversy."  presents  an 
'anbiased  and  highly  informative  ac- 
rount  of  the  purpose  and  history  of  for- 
eign trade  zone.s.  It  is  especially  useful 
for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  controversy 
over  the  jiroposed  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Machiasport,  Maine. 


Mr.  Aug's  article  is  a  fine  example  of 
balanced  reporting.  I  commend  it  to  any 
Senator  who  would  increase  his  under- 
standing of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign     Trade    Zones     Spark     LiI\'ely 

Controversy 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

This  country's  business  map  Is  dotted  with 
small  business  enclaves  which  have  a  pecu- 
liar status  in  the  trading  world.  They  are 
known  as  "foreign  trade  zones"  and  a 
new  one  is  currently  the  center  of  one  of 
the  liveliest  controversies  In  years. 

These  little  Hong  Kongs — they  aren't  new, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  date  back  to  1937 — 
work  something  like  this : 

In  one  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  businessman  im- 
ports foreign  truclis  and  turns  them  into 
campers  for  sale  in  the  U.S.  He  uses  Ameri- 
can labor  and  parts,  and  the  conversion  from 
trucks  to  passenger  vehicles  allows  him  to 
import  at  lower  duties:  5  percent  for  pas- 
senger cars  as  opposed  to  25  percent  for 
trucks.  He  also  reduces  gold  outflow  by  doing 
the  conversion  here  rather  than  ordering 
from  abroad. 

In  New  York  a  pharmaceutical  Arm  Im- 
ports raw  materials — mostly  chemicals — and 
makes  pharmaceutical  products.  It  then  ex- 
ports these  with  a  respected  "Made  in  USA" 
label.  Thus,  it  pays  no  Import  taxes  and  can 
compete  more  effectively  with  foreign  dioig 
firms  in  foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time 
It  tises  American  labor,  some  domestic  ma- 
terials, and  standard  U.S.  quality  control. 

A  growing  number  of  American  busi- 
nesses— more  than  1,000  last  year — are  titi- 
lizing  these  zones.  They  are  scattered  over 
seven  cities.  Only  when  the  goods  move  from 
the  zone — generally  a  fenced-in  area  which 
includes  warehouses  and  frequently  facto- 
ries—into the  U.S.  proper  is  duty  charged. 

they're  international 

Such  zones  offer  the  advantages  of  U.S.- 
based  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  many 
advantages  usually  credited  to  overseas 
locations. 

Among  the  advantages  are: 

Manufacturing  here  for  export  items 
which  include  foreign  materials  which  other- 
wise would  be  subject  to  import  taxes  or 
quota  restrictions. 

Reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  because  raw 
materials  are  Imported  rather  than  finished 
goods,  and  domestic  labor  can  produce  the 
finished  product. 

Lower  customs  duties  on  goods  produced 
in  the  zone.  This  can  result  from  lower  duties 
on  parts  rather  than  higher  duties  on  fin- 
ished products. 

There  are  such  zones  all  over  the  world — 
but  In  this  cotintry  they  were  made  po.>,«lble 
under  a  1934  law.  The  first  was  .^et  up  in 
1937  in  New  Yorl:  City,  and  still  is  operating. 
Others  are  at  New  Orleans.  San  Francitco, 
Seattle.  Toledo.  Honolulu  and  Mayacuez. 
P.R.  Zones  iiave  been  authorized  also  for 
Bay  County.  Michigan:  Bayonne.  N.J.,  and 
subzones  at  Taft.  La.,  and  New  Orleans. 

Each  zone  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board — perhaps  tlie  government's  smallest 
regulatory  agency.  The  three-member  board 
consists  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
is  chairman,  and  secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Army. 

Applications  are  pending  for  new  zones 
or  subzones  at  Portland  and  Machiasport. 
Maine:  Honolulu  and  Savannah.  Ga.  The 
Honolulu.  Savannah  and  Machiasport  instal- 
lations would  Include  oil  processing  facilities 
as  a  way  of  circumventing  oil  import  quotas. 

The  use  of  these  zones  has  increased  slowly 
over  the  years — but   they   had   not   aroused 


much  controversy  until  last  September  when 
Maine  applied  to  the  board  for  a  new  zone 
at  Portland.  Included  would  be  a  subzone 
at  Machiasport,  a  small  southeastern  Maine 
community  that  achieved  a  moment  of  lame 
in  1775  when  a  British  ship  was  captvired 
nearby  in  what  Is  considered  the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  American  Revolution 

The  latest  war,  however.  Is  with  the  major 
oil  companies.  For  Maine  has  an  agreement 
•with  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  to  place  a 
S145  million  refinery  at  Machiasport  capable 
of  producing  300,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products,  gasoline  and  heating  oil  dally  It 
\vc/uld  be  the  first  trade  zone  In  this  coun- 
try to  have  an  oil  refinery — and  Occidental's 
only  U.S.  refinery. 

The  major  oil  producers  have  mounted  a 
sulRclently  powerful  campaign  not  only  to 
stop  Immediate  consideration  of  the  zone  by 
the  board,  but  also  to  forc«  President  Nixon 
to  announce  a  full  White  House  review  of 
oil  import  policies.  The  President  last  month 
also  took  from  the  Interior  Department  di- 
rect control  over  oil  Import  policies  until 
completion  of  the  study. 

The  Occidental  plan  is  a  source  of  grief 
to  the  oil  companies  for  principally  two 
reasons : 

The  companies  believe  that  If  the  zone  is 
approved  others  will  follow.  The  result,  they 
fear,  will  be  to  wreck  the  present  oil  import 
quota  policy.  At  least  one  estimate  has  it 
that  Imported  oil  is  a  source  of  about  $500 
million  worth  of  additional  profits  to  the  oil 
Industry  annually. 

The  major  companies  serving  New  England 
feel  Occidental  may  cut  prices  so  low  on  the 
products  it  refines  at  Machiasport  as  to  make 
their  marketing  problems  lmmen.se.  Occiden- 
tal has  promised  a  10  percent  lower  price 
on  heating  oil.  One  oil  industry  source  esti- 
mates the  New  England  petroleum  market  at 
about  300,000  barrels  of  products  a  day  into 
which  Occidental  would  pump  at  least  100,- 
000  from  Machiasport.  Tlie  same  sotirce  esti- 
mates the  market  to  be  worth  $15  million 
dally  m  gross  receipts. 

real    problems 

Both  problems  could  be  very  real.  Most 
major  companies  ri-^member  that  Hess  Oil 
and  Cliemlcal  Co.  has  a  quota  lor  otily  15.UO0 
barrels  a  day  from  its  Virgin  Isl.'inds  re- 
finery— the  islands  are  essentially  a  free  trade 
zone.  Some  of  these  products  are  sold  here 
at  prices  m.uch  lower  than  those  of  major 
companies. 

Further,  the  Steuart  Petroleum  Co,  w.ints 
to  establish  a  zone  at  Piney  Poii^t.  Md  ,  for 
a  S40  m.Ullon  refinery.  This  would  produce, 
.amonE;  other  things,  low  sulijhur-content  o:l 
lor  power  plants,  l/ow  stUphur  oil  does  not 
po;uit,e  the  :ilr  when  burned  as  much  .as  hich 
sulp.hur  oil — and  federal  standards  now  re- 
quire oil  to  Ije  desulphurized.  The  cost  of 
this  process  Is  abotit  40  cents  a  barrel. 

The  .Steuart  facllitv  would  refine  a  low- 
gr.ade  oil  into  a  so-called  residur;!  oil,  which 
is  used  for  power  plrr.t:;  p.nd  heatii-.c  l&ree 
btiUdinsE,  Residual  ol! — the  finished  ijrod- 
uct — mav  'oe  imported  on  .-;  consumption 
basis,  virtually  wnth  nr.  quota.  But  the  crude 
from  which  it  is  made  requires  a  quota.  Since 
residual  oil  is  too  inexpensive  to  nistifv  c.-ir- 
rying  it  great  distances  it  is  sjene-ally  un- 
loaded close  to  wliere  it  is  consume<i. 

Anv  oil  that  is  produced  domesttcrilly  m.ust 
be  transported  in  U.S.  flac;  vessels.  S'lch 
tr.-insportatlon  ch.-'.rges  are  consider.-^.bly 
higher  than  for  transportation  in  forcien 
vessels. 

.^s  a  result,  dealers  like  Steii.irt.  torced  to 
seek  lower-priced  desulphurized  oil,  arc  soo.n 
going  to  be  hard  t-ut  to  compete  wit'n  new 
foreign  refineries  'oeing  built  close  bv.  One.  a 
300.000-barrel-a-day  facility,  is  being  built 
by  New  England  Reflnlnj;  Co.  at  Prceport  in 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

Nev.-  Enc;land  Refining  has  already  beeun 
soliciting  btisiness  for  Its  low-sulphur  Libyan 
residual  oil  among  domestic  cotisumers  :i;oni; 
the  East  Coast.  Tliose  solicited  include  Po- 
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tomac    Electric    Puwer    Co     which    con«mne« 
about  one  mUUon  barrels  a  year 

Proponents  of  the  ftjreign  trade  zone  Idea 
for  oil  reOnerles  ;ist  two  supporting  reaatins 

National  security  I!  foreign  oU  sour-^es 
were  suddenly  sttut  off  as  they  were  briefly 
during  tne  1967  Arab-Iaraell  wiir  the  nation 
would  have  added  refinery  capacity  to  prrjceae 
domestic  crude  oU 

Balance  of  payments   The  zones  would  not 
Import  all   jf  their  oil  Into  this  country    but 
would  pnx-ess  some  of  it  for  export  using  U  S 
labor    Further,   there  would   be  less  need  to 
Import  flnlshed  petroleum  products. 

NEIDS    REriNEBT 

Maine  says  It  needs  the  Machlasport  refin- 
ery because  there  are  no  refineries  m  New 
England  As  a  result  fuel  costs — for  both  elec- 
tric power  plants  and  home  heating  are 
high  One  effect  is  thiit  industr'/  h.M  not  lo- 
cated in  New  England  because  it  doesn't 
want  to  pay  high  electr.c  power  costs 

The  Qulf  Oil  Corp  which  has  ab<jut  8  per- 
cent of  the  New  England  market,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vocal  opponents  It  contends 
that  sending  oil  from  Machlasport  to  Provi- 
dence, R  I  .  for  example,  would  cost  as  much 
aa  sending  oil  from  existing  Oulf  refineries 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Providence, 
and  tUerefore  Occidental  could  not  ser\e  New 
EngJajid.  any  more  economically  than  could 
Oulf 

Oulf  contends  also  that  prices  dealers  pay 
in  New  England  for  home  heating  oil  have 
been  lower  than  the  U  S  average  five  out  of 
the  past  six  years — they  were  higher  m  1968 
But  consumer  prices  have  consistently  been 
higher  than  the  V  3  average  at  leist  since 
1961  In  1968  they  were  about  6  percent 
higher 

The  price  of  home  heating  oil  la  vital  in 
New  England  where  winters  are  cold  and 
long  Occidentals  output  would  Include 
90,000  barrels  of  heating  oil  daily  and  10,000 
of  gasoline. 

The  proponent*  of  the  project  also  contend 
that  having  the  trade  zone  at  Machlasport 
could  open  the  way  ror  industrial  develop- 
ment by  providing  a  convenient  source  of 
low-sulphur  fuel  for  new  electxlc  plants  and 
factories 

For  Its  part  Occidental  needs  a  refinery  in 
this  c3un:rT  .ts  well  as  a  hefty  :mp<j(rT.  quota 
If  It  Is  to  m.^rket  here  its  big  find  of  very  low 
sulphur  co.Ttent  oil  in  the  Libyan  desert 

Occidental  s  problem,  therefore  Is  a  prod- 
uct without  a  U  S  market — unless  It  sells  the 
oil  to  another  producer  It  h.vs  two  refineries 
in  Germany  and  one  In  Belgium  producing  a 
total  of  100,000  barrels  a  day 

Under  the  complicated  system  of  oil  import 
quot.is  m  this  country,  any  refinery  Is  en- 
titled to  import  19  5  percent  of  the  first  10  000 
barrels  of  t'.s  refinery  capacity  II  percent  of 
the  next  20,000,  7  percent  of  the  next  70,000 
and  3  percent  of  everything  over  100.000  On 
this  basis  Occidental  s  quota  would  be  15  050 
barrels  a  dav  That's  not  much  to  keep  a 
300  000  barrel-a-div  plant  going  Additional 
crude  oil  would  have  to  be  bought  do- 
mestically 

TWO  QUOTA  TTPES 

Under  the  trade  zone  proposal.  Occidental 
would  seek  Interior  Department  permission 
to  Import  1I.X)  000  barrels  a  day  from  the  zone 
into  New  England  Of  the  other  200.000  bar- 
rels, about  no  000  would  be  refined  ind  ex- 
ported to  foreign  markets  and  90,000  barrels 
of  residua!  oil  would  <o  to  satellite  power 
plants  and  other  factories  which  could  proc- 
ess It  Into  chemicals 

Under  present  policies  there  are  two  types 
of  quotas  one  for  crude  oi;  and  one  for  fln- 
lshed products  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene  jet 
fuel  and  the  like  Residual  oil  may  be  Im- 
ported on  the  basis  of  consumption 

Gulf,  for  example,  imports  40  000  barrels  a 
day  of  crude  and  unfinished  products  and 
1,900  barrels  of  flnlshed  products 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  about  122 
compazUes  share  in  what  amounts  to  a  quota 


of  about  600  000  barrels  of  crude  a  day  The 
Machlasport  plant  wuuid  consume  100,000 
barrels  of  this  whiCh  woulj  have  to  come  out 
of  everybody  else  s  quota  This  assumes  the 
Interior  Department  would  appr^jve  tlie  100- 
OOO-barrel  requested  quota  which  ,some  say  is 
unlikely 

The  loss  of  100.000  barrels  a  day  fram  the 
Import  quota  would  mean  the  loss  of  about 
•45  8  mliaon  a  year  to  other  companies 
That's  figured  on  SI  25  a  barrel — the  price 
differential  by  which  domestic  crude  is  that 
much  more  costly  than  foreign  crude 

The  reasons  for  the  higher  cost  Include 
more  expensive  transportation  for  domestic 
oil  In  V  S  ships,  state  restrictions  on  well 
flow,  ajTid  the  vast  number  of  wells  dotting 
US,  oilfields.  Middle  eastern  fields  have  fewer 
wells  that  Row  at  greater  levels 

Last  year,  according  to  the  Indep>endent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  oil  im- 
ports, mostly  on  the  East  Coast,  totaled  463,- 
550,000  barrels  of  crude  At  $1  25  a  barrel 
that  s  a  »o79,437  500  saving  for  the  oil  com- 
panies over  the  cost  of  domestic  oil. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON. 
DAVID  S    BLACK 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  Mr.  Da- 
vid 3  Black.  lormer  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  recently  addressed  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Soap  and  D(ten,;ent  Associa- 
Uon  on  the  nt^essary  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  in  the 
control  of  water  pollution.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent speech  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colIeaKues 

Mr  Black  comments: 

Expediency  and  short-range  economics 
often  have  the  upper  hand  over  reasoned 
and  rational  deliberation  of  values,  alterna- 
tives  and  consequences. 

This  is  a  particularly  timely  point  in 
light  of  the  consequences  of  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  grant  oil  drilling  leas- 
es in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 

It  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  assure  that  a  proper  balance  among 
conflicting  values  is  maintained,  but  the 
job  of  Government  will  be  easier  if  the 
industrial  community  exerts  responsible 
control  over  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr  Black  s  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RE.\iAHKa   or   Hon     Davto   S     Black.    Former 

UVDER  .SE^,Il£T.^RT  or  INTERIOR.  AT  THE  SoAP 
AND  DETERi.ENT  .A-SSOCIATION  Conventzo.v, 
New  York  City  January  23.  1969 
I  don  t  know  If  the  Invitation  to  address 
this  meeting  i  which  I  received  prior  to 
the  election  I  was  extended  on  condition  that 
when  .January  23rd  rolled  around  I  would 
still  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  And 
I  haven't  inquired  I  can  assure  vou  that  It 
was  my  desire  to  appear  m  that  capacUv 
But,  I  WM  deprived  of  my  title  through  'he 
conspiracy  of  an  obscure  group  of  Individuals 
known  as  the  Electoral  College  I  suppose  I 
should  have  demonstrated  the  good  grace 
to  step  a^lde  and  make  nxim  on  the  program 
for  someone  whose  views  might  still  Influence 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  program 
But  for  some  reason  my  speaking  invita- 
tions fell  off  rather  sharply  along  about 
the  second  week  In  November,  and  I  decided 
Id  try  to  hold  onto  this  one 

As  Under  Secretary  I  have  been  keenly 
Interested  In  Interiors  vastly  Important 
water  pollution  control  program  I  have 
worked  with  Charlie  Bueltman  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Joint  Task  Force  on  Eutrophl- 


cation  I  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  responsible  efforts  by  the  Soap  and  De- 
tergent Ai^oclatlon  and  its  member  compa- 
nies in  the  battle  against  pollution  of  our 
Nations  rivers  and  lakes.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  progress  you  have  made 
and  lor  the  social  responsibility  you  have 
acknowledged  and  assumed  President  John- 
.son  several  months  ago  directed  each  de- 
partment to  prepare  thorough  briefing  ma- 
terials for  use  of  a  new  administration  As  a 
prime  example  of  the  value  of  Interior-In- 
dustry cix)peratlon  we  pointt-d  out  in  the 
ijrlefing  books  to  be  used  by  the  new  Secre- 
tary the  work  of  the  Joint  Task  Force,  wltli 
the  hope  that  this  relationship  will  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened. 

Your  cooperation  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  your  continued  research  ef- 
lorus  are  vital  If  Interior  is  to  succeed  In  i;~ 
inlr.slon  to  preserve  and  enhance  our  natural 
environment.  As  you  know.  Interior  Is.  es- 
sentially, the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  during  the  past  several  years 
under  Stewart  Udall's  leadership  we  have 
brought  about.  I  think,  a  whole  new  under- 
standing and  philosophy  of  conservation  m 
.America.  It  emphjislzes  the  total  environ- 
ment and  the  interrelationship  of  all  the 
pieces  that  make  It  up  and  that  are  affected 
by  It. 

But  success  for  this  growing  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  quality  of  life  available 
t-o  the  American  public  Is  not  assured.  Our 
personal  health  security  and  well-being  .ire 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  deci.^lon.s 
of  the  men  and  the  Inslltutlons  which  are 
the  custodians  of  our  technology  This  Is  a 
technology  which  even  today  Is  capable  jf 
poisoning  our  environment  from  the  Iono- 
sphere to  the  depths  of  the  oceans.  We  are 
faced  in  many  cases  with  seemingly  Irrecon- 
cilable conaicts  between  technological  and 
economic  progress  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Interests  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  our 
hablt-it  on  the  other 

These  conflicts  have  sharp  focus  in  In- 
teriors relationships  with  the  private  eco- 
nomic Interests  whose  resfKjnslbllitles  in  one 
manner  or  another  impinge  upon  and  In  one 
degree  or  another  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tion's resources  which  the  Secretary  Is  en- 
trusted to  protect.  The  mining  industry,  the 
fHJwer  industry,  the  timber  industry,  the 
petroleum  Industry,  the  real  estate  develop- 
ers, the  manulacturers  of  .-ioap  and  deter- 
gents. Members  of  all  of  these  industries 
show  resp<inslblllty.  social  conscience  and 
.statesmanship  And  some  of  them  do  not 
Expediency  and  short-range  economies  often 
have  the  upper  hand  over  reasoned,  and  ra- 
tional deliberation  of  values,  alternative.'; 
and  consequences. 

We  see  the  results  dally  In  worship  of 
the  automobile  and  In  the  name  of  progress 
we  rip  corridors  through  our  cities,  prarks 
and  wilderness  To  Increase  the  productivity 
of  the  land,  we  aimlessly  proliferate  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  chemicals  without  know- 
ing the  consequences  In  a  single  generation 
our  quest  for  prosperity  and  Industrializa- 
tion has  left  barren  and  dead  rivers  and 
lakes  that  previously  served  the  needs  of 
man  for  countless  generations. 

Ironically,  this  same  technology,  along  with 
the  population  explosion,  has  changed  our 
'A'hole  pattern  of  life  More  leisure  time  and 
Increased  spending  power  have  brought  .i 
dramatic  escalation  In  outdoor  recreation 
and  travel  More  and  more  people  have, 
therefore,  reached  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  grim  realities  of  vanishing  open 
space,  streams  without  flsh.  forbidden 
beaches — all  beneath  the  cloud  of  a  sulfurous 
ato.osphere 

If  we  are  to  halt  man's  headlong  race  to 
extinction  all  facets  of  our  modern  society 
which  have  an  effect  on  the  environment 
must  undertake  a  continuing  long-range  as- 
sessment of  the  tectmology  which  has  built 
that  society.  Some  of  this  is  taking  place. 
There   has  been,   in   the  past   few   years,  a 
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marked  growth  In  Industry  of  an  environ- 
mental conscience.  The  modern  industrialist, 
whose  predecessors  regarded  pollution  as  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  profits  and  beyond 
their  responsibility,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly alert  to  the  virtues  of  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement. 

Growing  support  In  the  board  rooms  of 
the  Nation's  great  corporations  for  better  en- 
vironmental management  Is  especially  evi- 
dent with  respect  to  water  pollution  control. 
We  see  a  greater  realization  In  the  industrial 
world  that  there  Is  a  distinct  relationship  be- 
tween water  pollution  control  and  economic 
progress  The  main  concern  has  long  been 
the  simple,  direct  cost  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion. But  now  there  Is  evidence  of  a  new  ap- 
preciation that  In  the  end,  pollution  Itself 
can  cost  fiu-  more  than  Its  control.  As  a 
nation  so  dependent  upon  water  we  are  com- 
uig  to  realize  that  along  with  Its  many  other 
and  manifest  drawbacks,  uncontrolled  pol- 
lution, from  whatever  source,  is  simply 
false  economy. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  business  and  gov- 
ernment are  moving  In  the  same  direction  of 
solving  social  and  environmental  problems 
perhaps  for  different  but  equally  important 
reasons. 

Your  soap  and  detergent  industry  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  increasing  environ- 
mental concern  and  social  awareness  of  In- 
dustry. Your  manufacturers  became  con- 
cerned in  the  1950's  with  foaming  effects  on 
surface  waters  of  their  products.  So  you 
launched  a  program  to  discover  a  substitute. 
You  were  successful,  and  voluntarily  100  per 
cent  of  the  industry  replaced  that  ingredient 
which  caused  the  problem.  You  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

One  of  the  toughest  current  pollution 
problems  which  we  currently  confront  Is 
eutrophlcatlon.  Man-made  nutrients — phos- 
phates and  nitrates — from  municipal  sewage, 
land  runoff,  fertilizers,  detergents  and  other 
products,  are  pouring  into  our  lakes  and 
speeding  up  the  process  of  aging  so  that  rich 
water  sources  are  prematurely  lost  to  our  use. 
.^galn,  your  Industry  Is  taking  a  progressive, 
responsible  approach  in  a  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

A  task  force  was  set  up  last  year  by  the 
Soap  and  Detergent  people,  their  suppliers 
.ind  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  and  work  together  to- 
wards solutions.  The  fertilizer  industry  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  Joined 
the  task  force,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  .in  ex  officio  member.  Together  we  have 
worked  out  significant  steps  toward  under- 
standing and  controlling  eutrophlcatlon. 

.\  eutrophlcatlon  Information  center  has 
been  set  up  to  store  and  evaluate  Informa- 
tion on  this  scientific  phenomenon.  To  assist 
this  effort  a  provisional  procedure  has  been 
devised  to  measure  the  algae  growth  poten- 
tial of  various  chemicals  and  water.  The  proj- 
ect Is  experimental  at  this  stage,  but  findings 
are  being  confirmed  in  laboratories  and  In 
the  field.  It  Is  a  significant  step  toward  Iden- 
tifN-ing  those  effects  that  man's  activities  will 
have  on  his  environment. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments of  the  Joint  Task  Force  is  im- 
proved communications  between  industry 
and  government  We  are  sitting  down,  shar- 
ing information,  and  seeking  answers  to- 
gether as  equal  partners.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  key  to  effective  management  of 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Better  communications  and  such  Joint 
action  as  this  will  be  essential  to  solution  of 
other  pollution  problems:  pesticides  use  and 
disposal,  salinity  buildups  from  agriculture 
return  flows,  animal  feedlot  wastes  disposal, 
thermal  pollution  from  electric  pwwer  plants, 
oil  pollution,  silt  and  erosion  from  construc- 
tion sites  and  farming  activities. 

All  this  that  we  have  seen  on  the  water 
pollution  front  In  the  last  few  years — the 
development  of  water  quality  standards,  the 


research,  the  construction  of  needed  waste 
treatment  worlcs.  the  enforcement  actions, 
the  cleanup  on  federal  installations  and  the 
new  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  and 
Joint  action  with  government — all  of  these 
things  I  count  as  pollution  control  successes. 
But  we've  experienced  failures,  too.  The 
greatest  of  these.  I  think,  Is  the  clean  water 
legislation  of  last  year.  It  was  critically 
needed  then — even  more  so  now — and  It 
failed  of  enactment  by  Congress,  even  with 
total  floor  support  In  the  denate  and  the 
House. 

Different  versions  of  that  bill— the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1968 — passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  but  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  worked  out  in  the  last 
hours  in  the  90th  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tion died.  Had  it  been  enacted  It  would  have 
provided  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  tl^e 
construction  schedule  for  critically  needed 
waste  treatment  plants  and  the  means  to 
control  pollution  from  oil  and  other  hazard- 
ous substances.  It  would  have  stopped  pollu- 
tion from  ships,  added  funds  for  research 
Into  acid  mine  drainage  and  lake  eutrophlca- 
tlon; and  made  it  mandatory  that  Federal 
agencies  assure  that  installations  built  under 
their  licenses  be  equipped  so  as  to  prevent 
pollution,  particularly  thermal  pollution. 

It  was  a  tragedy  when  this  bill  failed  to 
pass.  All  the  features  that  I've  mentioned  are 
essential,  but  if  I  may  single  one  out  as 
being  particularly  critical.  I  would  point  to 
the  provision  for  funding  of  waste  treatment 
plant  construction.  Interior  has  required 
each  State  to  guarantee  that  municipalities 
will  have  secondary  treatment  in  operation 
within  the  next  five  years.  To  do  this  will 
require  staggering  sums  of  money.  But  many 
of  the  States  have  already  raised  their  match- 
ing share,  and,  Indeed,  a  number  of  them 
are  prefinancing  the  Federal  portion.  And 
yet  the  Federal  Government,  which  imposed 
this  requirement,  has  not  kept  its  side  of  the 
bargain,  "The  new  Congress  must  provide  the 
means  for  the  Interior  Department  to  keep 
faith  and  meet  Its  obligations.  I  would  urge 
your  help  as  well  as  that  of  responsible  In- 
dustry throughout  the  country  In  seeking 
Congressional  action  on  this  vital  legislation 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  new  session, 

I  have  mentioned  waste  treatment,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  one  additional 
situation  that  I  know  would  be  of  interest 
to  you.  Many  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  Enforcement  Con- 
ferences have  adopted  a  requirement  that  all 
communities  discharging  wastes  into  those 
lakes  must  remove  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
phosphates.  I  am  told  that  this  is  both  prac- 
tical and  economlcallv  feasible.  This  re- 
quirement should  be  extended  to  most  of  the 
lakes  and  many  of  the  rivers  in  our  country 
during  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  a  weapon 
eutrophlcatlon.  Your  investigation  Into  pos- 
that  we  have  today  with  which  we  can  fight 
sible  substitutes  for  phosphates  can  greatly 
assist  this  effort. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  a  message  to  Congress. 
President  Johnson  declared: 

"Today,  the  crisis  of  conservation  is  no 
longer  quiet.  Relentless  and  insistent,  it  has 
surged  into  a  crisis  of  choice. 

"Man — who  has  lived  so  long  in  harmony 
with  nature — Is  now  struggling  to  preserve  Its 
bounty. 

"Man  who  developed  technology  to  serve 
him — is  now  racing  to  prevent  wastes  from 
endangering  his  very  existence. 

"Our  environment  can  sustain  our  growth 
and  nourish  our  future.  Or  it  can  overwhelm 
us." 

This  theme  of  concern  with  total  environ- 
ment, to  an  ever  increasing  degree,  has 
emerged  through  this  decade  as  the  central 
necessity  of  a  modern  conservation  move- 
ment. No  longet  can  we  concentrate  solely 
on  the  protection  of  one  facet  of  Nature's 
gifts — whether  that  single  focus  be  on  for- 
ests, or  wildlife,  or  soil,  or  water.  We  now  see 
all  of  these  as  Interrelated  in  a  matrix  that 


Involves  many  disciplines,  many  industries, 
and  a  wide  span  of  our  whole  social  and 
economic  structure. 

The  pesticide  that  controls  lorest  insects 
may  also  destroy  other  uselul  lorms  of  life, 
a  stream  impoundment  that  checks  floods 
and  conserves  water  may  alter  downstream 
temperatures  or  estuarlne  salinity  to  the 
detriment  o!  fish  habitat.  If  we  reject  a  dam 
project  to  preserve  a  scenic  valley  in  favor 
of  thermal  power  generation,  the  resulting 
air  pollution  may  threaten  an  even  wider 
area. 

These  are  the  complex  issues  that  give 
meaning  to  the  President's  description:  a 
"Crisis  of  Choice"  is  indeed  with  us.  A  con- 
servation program  :or  this  era  of  technology 
and  population  concentration  must  fiddress 
itself  to  the  total  ecological  balance  that  na- 
ture provides — and  most  particularly  to 
man's  Impact  upon  It 

Unlike  the  early  mission  of  conservation 
pioneers,  the  current  t.isk  is  not  restricted 
to  the  outdoorsman.  the  natur::llst,  the  lor- 
ester  or  the  field  engineer  In  fact,  the  major 
part  of  the  Job  is  now  focu-ed  elsewhere. 

The  big  decisions  will  come  from  our  legis- 
lative halls,  courthouses  and  corporate  board 
rooms.  Answers  to  major  problems  will  be 
found  in  laboratories  as  often  as  on  a  wooded 
hillside. 

Congressman  Emillo  Q,  Daddarlo  of  Con- 
necticut has  written  a  very  penetrating  arti- 
cle in  tlie  July  George  Washington  Laic  Re- 
view entitled  "Technology  .Assessment — A 
Legislative  View".  He  pleads  for  a  new  con- 
cept of  long-range  advance  assessment  of  the 
technology  which  more  and  more  controls 
our  destiny  and  this  is  the  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  wTth  you — an  industry  which 
can  and  does  indeed  have  a  significant  en- 
vironmental  impact. 

"The  need",  writes  Mr.  Daddarlo,  "is  to 
find  out  how.  why  and  what  we — humans — 
are  doing  to  the  natural  rhythms  of  earth 
and  to  the  life  and  environment  upon  it  .  . 
What  apparently  is  happening  is  that  man. 
tiirough  his  cunning  and  acquisitiveness,  his 
desire  for  comfort  and  security — and  through 
the  technology  lie  has  developed  to  help  meet 
these  ends — has  engendered  the  capability 
to  telescope  nature,  to  .ilter  it,  to  foreshorten 
It.  to  accelerate  its  natural  cycles — and  very 
possibly  to  destroy  many  of  its  life  supporting 
characteristics," 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "Historically,  itssess- 
ment  [of  our  technology!  has  usually  oc- 
curred well  after  the  technology  was  intro- 
duced and  when  undesirable  consequences 
had  reached  serious  proportions.  For  example, 
the  intensive  cultivation  of  grasslands  in  the 
Great  Plains  precipitated  the  duststorms  and 
erosion  during  the  drought  of  the  1930's,  .As 
a  result,  studies  showed  the  way  to  correc- 
tive action  through  windbreaks  and  other 
soil  conservation  measures — too  late  to  pre- 
vent hardships  to  the  farmers  involved, 

"Frequently,  the  call  for  assessment  has 
come  from  inspired  social  critics  and  writers. 
This  was  the  case  with  environmental  and 
human  health  hazards  from  pesticides. 
Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring  brought  the 
realization  of  liow  quickly  we  had  accepted 
the  pest  control  properties  of  certain  chem- 
icals without  questioning  what  the  conse- 
quences of  their  widespread  dissemination 
mieht  be  to  valuable  insects,  flsh  and  wildlife, 
"Countless  times  a  radical  change  was 
made  to  a  locality  or  region  prior  to  any 
assessment  of  all  potential  consequences.  In- 
variably, some  adverse  condition  arose  which 
took  time  and  effort  to  combat  .  .  . 

"Many  unwanted  consequences  have  been 
labeled  as  the  price  of  progress.  But  even 
in  a  nation  as  afBuent  as  ours,  these  prices 
all  at  once  seem  too  high.  And  at  the  same 
time,  mature  reflection  suggests  that  the  price 
need  not  have  been  paid  at  all  if  a  thorough 
understanding  had  been  gained  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  ''cologlcal  system  at  an 
earlier  date." 
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Your  industry  has  shown  Itseir  to  he  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looklus;  in  terms  of  the 
effect  your  products  have  on  the  Nations 
lakes  and  strearr.s  But  as  population  spirals 
upw.ird  and  as  ever  mure  new  produrts  com- 
peting in  the  market  p;dce  find  their  way  Into 
our  homes  and  indvistrles  and — Inevitably— 
into  our  waters — the  need  for  greater  advance 
knowledge  of   their  Impact   becomes  critical 

So  let  me  plead  that  your  eflorta  In  this 
direction  be  Intenslfted  and  you  as  an  In- 
dustry will  contribute  Importantly  to  the 
preservation  of  uur  earth 


WORK  RECORD  REFUTES  ALLEGED 
INACTTV'ITY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  oft«n  ap- 
pears to  be  sluggish  and  slow  moving 
when  viewed  from  the  outside  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  methods  Those  occa- 
sions when  there  are  not  many  Senators 
on  the  floor  engaged  in  debate  and  voting 
may  give  the  impression  that  the  law- 
making process  has  ground  to  a  stand- 
still and  the  Senators  are  aiAay  from 
their  Jobs 

IT.ose  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of 
Government  know,  however,  that  action 
on  the  floor  is  only  the  very  important 
end  product  of  long  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  of  preparation.  The  analogy  of  an 
iceberg  being  only  one-seventh  vusible 
above  the  water  has  been  used  to  illus- 
trate many  situations,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Congres^s  does  its  work. 

There  have  been  allegations  recently 
that  the  91st  Congress  has  been  derelict 
in  Its  duties  .since  it  was  convened  m 
January  This  charge  is  inaccurate 

A  new  Congress,  such  as  we  have  this 
year,  means  reorganization  of  the  Senate 
and  frequently  new  assignments  for  its 
Members  In  addition,  we  have  now  a  new 
adnunist ration  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tees have  spent  considerable  tune  exam- 
ining the  appointees  of  the  new  President 
in  conflrmatlon  hearings. 

If.  indeed,  th-^re  has  oeen  little  visible 
action  by  the  Senate,  work  within  the 
committees  has  been  copious  and  has 
constituted  tl^ie  less  conspicuous  six- 
sevenths  of  the  iceberg  The  18  .standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  have  already 
spent  approximately  550  hours  in  execu- 
tive session  meetings  and  in  hearings  to 
consider  boL^  pending  legislation  and 
norrunees  of  the  President. 

.\  variety  of  topics  has  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
I  am  chairman  .^t  this  still  early  point 
in  the  year,  members  have  spent  60  hours 
m  m.eetings  on  such  diverse  matters  as 
presidential  nominations,  air  pollution, 
equal  employment  opportunities,  flood 
control  and  economic  development  as 
embodied  m  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  other  regional  develop- 
ment bodies 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labfjr.  on  which 
I  al.so  serie,  has  devoted  22' 4  hours  in 
the  past  3  weeks  to  public  hearings  on 
proposals  to  strengthen  Federal  laws 
protecting  the  Nation's  coal  miners  This 
is  legislation  of  life  and  death  impi.r- 
tance  to  thousands  of  men  in  my  own 
State  and  will  receive  considerably  more 
close  attention  before  it  Is  refined  and 
sent  to  a  f5n:i'  -.ote  in  the  Senate 


And  the  Committer  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  conducted  hearings  for  more 
than  125  hours  on  the  vital  business  of 
American  affairs  abroad. 

All  of  these  formal  committee  meet- 
ings in  which  Senators  have  participated 
are  in  addition  to  countless  informal  dis- 
cussions and  conferences,  includhig  those 
with  constituent  groups,  that  have  been 
held  and  which  are  an  important  and 
Indi.spensable  part  of  the  legislative 
process 

So.  It  IS  Inaccurate  to  speak  of  the 
Congress  as  ha\1n^  been  inactive  The 
mechanics  of  making  the  laws  under 
which  we  live  is  a  complex  and  time- 
consuming  process,  and  it  is  one  which 
demands  a  large  amount  of  unglamorous 
background  work 

The  efforts  in  the  Senate  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  and  in  the  House  of 
R^n^resentatives  as  wi'll.  will  flower  in 
profusion  m  the  weeks  ahead  but  only 
because  the  Congre.ss  is  hard  at  work 
now. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr     M.\NSFIELD     Mr     President, 
there   further  morning   business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

further  morning  busme.ss?  If  not,  m.oni- 
ing  busine.ss  is  concluded,  and.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes 


A   PAC'IMC   PEHyPECTR'E 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Ke-nnedy  ■ ,  made  a 
speech  m  wlucii  lie  discussed  a  new  China 
initiative,  or  a  new  China  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  .Stales. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  made  a  real  contribution  In 
opening  up  the  question  of  China,  pull- 
ing It  out  (jf  the  sawdust  bin,  so  to  speak, 
and  laying  before  the  American  public 
his  views  on  what  might  be  done  in  re- 
r::ard  to  that  particular  country. 

Mr  President.  Chm.i  cannot  be  obliter- 
ated by  blacking  it  out  on  the  map  or  by 
trying  to  make  believe  that  it  does  not 
exist,  because  it  does  exist.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  powers  It  is  the  ':;reat  power  on 
the  Asian  continent 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr, 
Kfnnedy  ■ ,  made  some  ^ingestions  as  to 
what  our  relations  with  China  should  be. 
On  March  10.  I  had  some  suggestions  of 
my  own  to  make  in  a  .speech  at  the  Alfred 
M  Landon  Lecture  Series  at  the  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan.  Kans.  My 
views  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
expressed  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  part  of  my  speech  at  the  Kan- 
•sas  State  Unuersity  which  di.scus.ses 
China — and  incide.ually.  may  I  .sav, 
Japan.  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines 
^•re  also  discussed— be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record,  and  that  following 
it,  the  speech  by  the  distimmishcd  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
NEOY'.  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  toto. 
There  bfInK  no  objection,  the  material 


r  have  talked  of  .several  facets  of  the  sltu.i- 
tlon  in  an  effort  to  place  the  needs  of  oiir 
.\slan   policies   In  clearer  perspective:   of  the 
distinction    between    a    Paclllc    power   which 
we  have  no  choice   but   to   be  and  an  ."Ulan 
power    which    we    can    ,ind    should    ch.^.v-P 
not  tu  be    of  our  military  relallon.s  with  .Ja- 
pan and   the  heat  which   is  rising  from   the 
l.ssiies  of  the  bases.  Okinawa    and   the  over- 
all Japanese  role  In  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern    Paclflc:    and.    flnally,    of    economic    d*'- 
velopmeiit   In    the  Asian   countries   and   the 
po.sslbl!ltles  of  cooperative  aid.  Tliere  .\re  sev- 
eral  otiier  related  questions  which  need  to  be 
touched  on  to  complete  this  discussion    One 
concerns  our  relations  with  mainland  Chlni 
Strictly  speaking.  China  is  not  of  the  p... 
clflc    but   of   .\sla    Yet.  the   very  va.stne.ss     f 
Chlnn    projects    Its    relevance    not   onlv   .iver 
the  Asliin  mainland  and  the  P.iclflc  but    \n 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  world    It  l.s  not 
possible  to  talk  about  the  future  of  Interna- 
tional  peace    let   .tlone  abou'    our   future  ;n 
the   P.icinc.   without   reference   to   the  crpa* 
nation    which   lies   on   its   farther  shore 

China  will   not   remain    firmer,  .as  Is  now 
the  case.  In  substatulal  Isolation    Its  proper 
role   Is  .IS   a   leading   nation   In   the  counc;:? 
■t  the  world    Stxmer  or  later  China  will  a.. 
s'.ime  that   place    It  seems   to  me  tlie  Jap.i- 
nese  have  long  ^Ince  come  to  recognize  th.u 
pr'ispect    And  there  are  Indications  that  the-,- 
are   seeking   to  bridge   the  gap  with   Chln.i. 
Even  If  we  could,  there  Is  no  cause  for  this 
nation    to    Imjxise    obstacles    of    any    kind— 
either    spoken    or    un.spokcn— to    Increasing 
Japanese  contacts  with  China    On  the  coti- 
trary,  such  efforts-  whether  in  the  econon.lc, 
cultural,   or   political    llelds  -might    well   be 
encouraged.  Thev  can  serve  not  onlv  Japan  s 
needs  for  trade,  they  can  contribute  to  cie.ir- 
ing  up  a  whole  range  of  enigmas  Invohlng 
Clilna  and   the  security  of  the  Western   P.».- 
clllc    In  that  fashion,  they  can  he  helpful  \\\ 
bringing  about  an  enlightened  approach  t^p 
the  building  of  a  stable  peace  in  that  region 
P'or  our  part,  and  for  much  the  same  rea- 
siins.  I  see  no  purpose  In  Imposing  any  special 
restrictions   on    the    travel    of   Americans   -o 
China.  Nor  do  I  .see  any  reason  not  to  place 
trade  with  China  lu  non-stracegic  goods  .  :i 
the  same  bails  ,is  trade  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Poland,  and  other  Communist  countries. 
For  a  decade  and  a  half  we  have  sought  to 
maintain  a  rigid  primary  and  secondary  boy- 
cott of  Chinese  gcKxIs  The  effort  Is  unique  in 
our  history  and  It   finds  no  parallel  among 
the  present   practices  o{   other  nations  with 
respect  to  China.   In  my  \  lew,  wc  would  oe 
well  advl.sed  to  abandon  this  antiquated  pur- 
suit of  China  s  downfall  bv  economic  warl.ire 
and   treat   with   the   Chlne.se    in   matters  uf 
trade  as  we  treat  with  Eun.pean  Communist 
cxiuntrles — no  better  and  no  worse 

It  seems  to  me.  the  Nixon  .Administrations 
announced  intention  to  reopen  previous  of- 
fers to  exchange  Journalists,  scientists,  and 
scholars  with  China  Is  well  founded.  The 
cincellatlon  of  the  meeting  in  Wars,»w  0:1 
February  20.  at  which  these  offers  were  to 
be  relter.ited,  is  regrettable  One  can  f  nlv 
hope  that  another  opportunity  will  soon  pre- 
sent Itself  and.  hopefully,  th;it  the  official 
offers  will   be  made  and  .iccepled. 

Trade,  travel,  .md  cultural  .ind  scientific 
fx -hanges  are  relative!;-  tamrlble  Issues  In  our 
rel.itlonshlp  with  China  Hence,  they  seem 
to  be  more  readily  amen.ible  to  solution: 
perhaps,  that  is  why  current  discussion  of 
•he  relationship  with  China  tends  to  con- 
centrate on  them  Slmllarlv,  the  present 
deflate  Is  intensive  on  the  ouestlons  of  Chi- 
nese admission  to  the  United  Nations  and 
US  diplomatic  recognition  -.f  Peking.  These 
Issues,   too,  seem  susceptible  to  clear  ,soUi- 
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tlon.  TTiey  are  not,  however,  at  the  root  of 
the  dllBcuUles.  To  try  to  resolve  them  at  this 
point  may  be  a  useful  Intellectual  exercise 
but  It  also  tends  to  put  the  cart  of  the  diffi- 
culty before  the  horse. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  tJ,S.-Chlnese 
relations  Is  the  status  of  Taiwan.  It  is  a 
problem  which  is  as  complex  as  it  Is  crucial. 
It  is  not  an  elther-or  Issue,  It  Is  not  really 
soluble,  in  an  enduring  sense,  m  terms  of  two 
Chinas  iis  has  been  suggested  in  recent  years 
because  there  are  not  two  Chinas  and  the 
attempt  to  delineate  them  is  synthetic.  Tlie 
fact  Is  that  China  Is  a  part  of  Taiwan  and 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.  Both  Chinese 
governments  which  are  agreed  on  little  else 
are  agreed  on  that  score.  The  question  is  not 
whetiier  the  twain  shall  meet  but  when  and 
in  what  circumstances.  While  we  are  not 
aloof  from  this  question,  the  decisions  which 
appertain  thereto  Involve  primarily  the 
Chinese  themselves — the  Chinese  of  the 
mainland  and  the  Chinese  of  Taiwan.  Sooner 
or  later  the  decisions  will  have  to  begin  to  be 
made.  Only  then  will  the  other  part  of  the 
Chinese  puzzle — such  questions  as  U.S. 
recognition  and  U.N.  admission — fall  into  a 
nitlonal  place  in  our  policies. 

.\iiDKESs  BY  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  the  National  Committee  on 
United  States-Ctiina  Relations,  New 
York  City,  March  20,  1969 

This  conference  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
port.int  public  sessions  on  China  policy  in 
recent  years  Th.u  fact  alone  Is  extremely 
significant.  Tlie  time  at  which  this  conference 
li  oemg  held  is  also  significant.  For  if  we 
e^cr  hoped  that  the  communist  regime  In 
China  would  disappear,  our  hope  is  in  ruins 
today,  as  thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  en- 
'.Mce  Russian  ix)rder  troops  in  the  continu- 
inz  struggle  by  two  powerful  nations  for 
domination  of  the  world  communist  move- 
n.ent 

Tliousands  of  .American  soldiers  are  dying 
in  Vietnam  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  whose  pur- 
jiMse.  we  are  told,  is  the  containment  of 
Peking  Demonstrations  against  American 
b.ises  in  Japan  and  Okinawa — bases  built  in 
jurt  TO  contain  China — shake  the  foundation 
ul  .Japan  The  shiidow  of  Peking  hangs  dark 
o',  er  the  discussions  m  Paris  and  over  vir- 
tually every  conference  we  attend  on  arms 
control  The  success  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treatv,  on  which  the  ink  is 
li.'trdlv  dry.  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
p.u  ticipation  of  China 

If  we  ever  hoped  that  somehow  our  rela- 
tions with  China  could  be  stabilized  at  a 
point  of  rigid  hostility  without  domestic 
.s:.critice.  our  hope  was  dashed  when  we  were 
told  last  week  by  our  government  that  we 
must  now  spend  S7  billion  as  a  down  pay- 
ment to  protect  our  missiles  and  our  nation 
Irom  nuclear  attack  by  China. 

it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  consider  this 
conference,  and  what  can  come  from  It.  so 
Important  to  the  foreign  policy  of  our  nation. 
It  IS  imperative  that  the  Issues  you  have  dis- 
cussed for  so  long  become  part  of  the  na- 
tional agenda  of  the  United  States.  For  al- 
most twenty  years,  the  United  States  has 
pursued  the  same  unyielding  policy  of  mlli- 
tarv  containment  and  diplomatic  isolation 
toward  Communist  China.  However  valid 
that  policy  may  have  seemed  for  the  Cold 
War  of  the  Fifties.  It  is  demonstrably  false 
in  the  Sixties,  and  must  not  be  carried  into 
the  Seventies. 

Every  new  Administration  has  a  new  op- 
portunity to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  past. 
Each  such  opportunity  consists  in  large  part 
of  the  precious  gift  of  time — time  in  which 
the  good  intentions  of  the  government  are 
presumed:  time  in  which  the  normal  con- 
ilicts  of  politics  are  suspended:  time  in  which 
the  new  government  has  a  chance  to  show 
it  Is  not  tied  to  the  policies  of  its  prede- 
cessor. 

If  the  new  Administration  allows  this  time 
to  pass  without  new  initiatives:  if  It  allows 


Inherited  policies  to  rush  unimpeded  along 
their  course,  it  will  have  wasted  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  will  have  comproml.sed  the  prom- 
ises it  made  to  the  American  people,  and 
worst  of  all,  It  will  have  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  world. 

This  Is  especially  true  in  Vietnam.  Tliere 
is  growing  impatience  with  the  continuing 
loss  of  American  lives  and  the  seeming  frus- 
tration of  our  hopes  for  the  reduction  of  vio- 
lence and  for  the  reduction  of  the  American 
commitment.  The  advent  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration affords  a  moment  of  hope  for  millions 
of  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  It  Is  a  moment 
that  win  not  long  be  with  us. 

The  same  opportunity  exists  for  our  poli- 
cies throughout  Asia.  That  Is  why  it  is  all 
the  more  imp>ortant  that  you  who  have  been 
Involved  in  the  formulation  and  evaluation 
of  those  policies,  both  in  private  life  and 
public  service,  meet  here  at  this  time  to 
chart  your  recommendations. 

For  twenty  years,  our  China  policy  has 
been  a  war  ix)l.cy.  For  far  too  long,  we  have 
carried  out  hostile  measures  of  political,  dip- 
lomatic, and  economic  antagonism  toward 
one  of  the  world's  most  important  nations. 

Now  we  must  turn  away  from  our  policy 
of  war  and  and  pursue  a  policy  of  peace. 
We  must  seek  a  new  policy,  not  because  of 
any  supposed  weakness  in  our  present  posi- 
tion or  i>ecause  we  are  soft  on  China,  but 
because  it  is  in  our  own  national  interest 
and  the  interest  of  all  nations.  By  its  sheer 
size  and  population,  China  deserves  a  major 
place  m  the  world.  As  a  nuclear  pKjwer  and 
a  nation  of  750  million  citizens — likely  to 
exceed  one  billion  by  the  1980's — China  de- 
mands a  voice  in  world  efforts  to  deal  with 
arms  control  and  {xipulatlon  control,  with 
Asian  security  and  international  economic 
development,  with  all  the  great  Issues  of  our 
Ume. 

Yet  sixteen  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War.  we  do  not  trade  with  China. 
We  have  no  scientific  or  cultural  exchanges. 
We  oppose  the  representation  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  We  refuse  to  give  any 
sort  of  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Com- 
muxUst  regime  on  the  mainland,  and  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  Nationalist  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  on  Taiwan  as  the  govern- 
ment of  all  China.  Instead  of  developing 
ways  to  coexist  with  China  in  peace,  v.e 
assume  China  will  attack  vis  as  soon  as  she 
can,  and  we  prepare  to  spend  biUions  to 
meet  that  threat. 

By  some  cruel  paradox,  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  and  young  Chinese 
have  grown  to  maturity  with  their  countries 
In  a  state  of  suspended  war  toward  one  an- 
other. Tragically,  the  world's  oldest  civiliza- 
tion and  the  world's  most  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  world's  most  populous  nation  and 
the  world's  richest  and  most  powerful  nation, 
glare  at  each  other  across  the  abyss  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  division  between  us  goes  back  to 
American  support  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
regime  during  World  War  II,  and  to  the  Im- 
mediate post-war  strugB-le  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nationalists,  In  the  begin- 
ning, our  policy  was  uncertain,  TTie  Com- 
munists gained  power  over  the  mainland  In 
1949.  Between  then  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1950,  the  United  States  seemed 
to  be  preparing  to  accept  the  fact  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Nationalists  to  Taiwan,  otir  government  re- 
ftised  to  go  to  their  aid  and  refused  to  place 
the  American  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Taiwan 
Strait  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  cf 
the  Island.  To  do  so.  we  said,  would  be  to 
Intervene  In  the  domestic  civil  war  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists. 

This  policy  was  fully  debated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  Although  we  deplored 
the  Communist  rise  to  power,  we  recognized 
we  could  do  nothing  to  change  it.  We  antici- 
pated that  we  would  soon  adjtist  to  the  new 
Asian  reality  by  establishing  relations  with 
the  Communist  regime. 


This  situation  changed  overnight  on  June 
25,  1950,  when  North  Korea  attacked  South 
Korea.  Fearing  that  the  attack  foreshadowed 
a  Communist  offensive  throughout  Asia,  the 
United  States  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  into 
the  Taiwan  Strait  and  sent  larpe  amounts  of 
military  aid  to  the  weak  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment on  the  island.  To  the  Communists,  the 
meaning  was  clear.  We  would  vise  force  to 
deny  Taiwan  to  the  new  mainland  govern- 
ment, even  though  both  tlie  Communists 
and  the  Nationalists  agreed  the  island  was 
Chinese, 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  response  to  the  at- 
tempt of  ovir  forces  to  bring  down  the  North 
Korean  Government  by  driving  toward  the 
Chinese  border,  China  entered  the  Korean 
War.  With  hindsight,  most  experts  agree  that 
China's  action  in  Korea  was  an  essentially 
defensive  response,  launched  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  hostile  government  on 
her  border.  At  the  time,  however,  the  issvie 
was  far  less  clear.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations  formally 
branded  China  as  an  aggressor,  a  stigma  that 
rankles    Peking's    leaders    even    today. 

While  we  fought  the  Chinese  in  Korea,  we 
carried  out  a  series  of  political  and  economic 
actions  against  their  country.  We  Imposed  a 
total  embargo  on  all  American  trade  with  the 
mainland.  We  froze  Peking's  assets  in  the 
United  States.  We  demanded  that  our  allies 
limit  their  trade  with  China  We  conducted 
espionage  and  sabotage  operations  against 
the  mainland,  and  supported  similar  efforts 
by  the  NationalisW.  We  began  to  construct  a 
chain  of  b;ises.  encircling  China  with  Ameri- 
can military  power,  including  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  question  the 
merits  of  the  actions  we  took  while  fighting 
China  m  Korea.  We  all  remember  the  climate 
of  those  times  i^nd  the  great  concern  of  our 
country  with  Chinese  tnllitary  actions.  To- 
day, however,  sixteen  years  after  the  Korean 
armistice  was  signed,  we  have  taken  almost 
no  significant  steps  to  abandon  our  posture 
of  war  toward  China  and  to  develop  relations 
of  peace. 

Let  us  look  at  our  policy  from  the  view- 
point of  Peking:  China's  leaders  see  the 
United  States  supporting  the  Nationalists' 
pretense  to  be  the  government  of  the  main- 
land. Tliev  see  thousands  f  American  mili- 
tary personnel  on  Taiwan.  American  war- 
ships guard  the  waters  between  the  mainland 
and  Taiwan.  .American  nuclear  bases  and 
submarines  ring  the  periphery  of  China.  The 
United  States  supports  Nationalist  U-2 
flights  over  the  mainland,  as  well  as  Na- 
tionalist guerrilla  raids  and  espionage.  Hun- 
dreds of  thovisands  of  American  soldiers  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  contain  China, 
.\merica  applies  constant  diplomatic  and 
political  pressure  to  deny  Pefcing  a  seat  in 
the  United  Nations,  to  deny  it  diplomatic 
recognition  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
to  denv  it  freedom  of  trade.  We  turn  our  nu- 
clear warheads  toward  China.  And  now  we 
prepare  to  build  a  vast  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  China.  In  light  of  all 
these  facts,  what  Chinese  leader  would  dare 
to  propose  nn>-thlng  but  the  deepest  hostUlty 
toward  the  United  States? 

With  respect  to  the  ABM  question,  I  am 
stronglv  opposed  for  many  reasons  to  the 
deployment  of  the  Pentagon's  system.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  how- 
ever, one  of  its  most  significant  drawbacks 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  Peking  as 
a  new  mUitary  provocation  by  the  United 
States,  Our  overwhelming  nuclear  arsenal 
already  provides  adequate  deterrence  against 
anv  temptation  by  Peking  10  engage  in  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States.  From  the 
Chinese  perspective,  the  only  utility  of  an 
American  ABM  system  is  to  defend  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  whatever  feeble  response 
Peking  could  muster  after  an  American  first 
strike  against  China.  Far  from  deterring  ag- 
gression by  China,  therefore,  deployment  of 
the  .■\BM  system  will  simply  add  fuel  to  cur 
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ww'.lke  poeture  toward  China  It  will  in- 
creaae  Crunes*  fears  of  American  attack  and 
will  encourage  Chinas  leaders  U)  embark  un 
new  st^ps  in  the  de^elupment  of  their  nu- 
clear .-dpabillty  Apurt  from  the  technical  and 
other  policy  objections  that  exist  against 
the  ABM  system.  I  b«Ileve  It  makes  no  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  rational  Asia  poUcy 
for   America 

In  Urge  part,  our  continuing  hostility 
toward  Chln.i  after  the  Korean  War  has 
rested  on  a  hope  that  is  now  obviously  for- 
lorn, a  hope  that  under  a  policy  of  military 
containment  ind  ptilltlcal  isolation  the  Com- 
munist rei<ime  on  the  mainland  would  be  a 
passlni;  phenomenon  and  would  eventually 
be  repudiated  oy  the  Chinese  people  Fe*-  of 
us  today  have  any  serious  doubt  that  Com- 
munism is  permanent  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture on  the  mainland  There  is  no  believable 
prospect  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Na- 
tionalists win  return  to  power  there,  however 
regrettable  we  may  regard  that  fact 

Sureiy,  In  the  cnt>re  history  of  American 
foreign  policy,  there  has  been  no  Action  more 
palpably  absurd  than  our  official  position 
that  Communist  China  does  not  exist  For 
twenty  years,  the  Natlonallsu  have  controlled 
only  the  two  million  Chinese  and  eleven  mil- 
lion lalw  inese  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  one 
MMinXtsa  miles  from  the  mainland  of  China. 
How  lung  will  we  continue  to  Insist  that  the 
rulers  of  Taiwan  are  also  the  rulers  .if  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  on  the  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  of  the  mainland'  It 
la  as  though  the  island  of  Cuba  were  to  claim 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  continent  of 
North  America. 

The  folly  ot  our  present  policy  of  Isolat- 
ing China  Is  matched  by  its  futility  Almost 
all  other  nations  have  adjusted  to  the  reality 
of  China  Ft  years  Peking  has  hud  exten- 
sive diplomatic,  commercial  and  cultural  re- 
lations with  a  number  of  the  nations  in  the 
world.  Includmsc  miay  .f  our  closest  dliles. 
Outside  the  United  Nations,  our  policy  of 
quarantine  toward  China  has  failed  To  the 
extent  that  the  Communist  regime  Is  Isolated 
at  all,  It  la  isolated  largely  at  China's  own 
choosint;.  and  nut  .s  i  consequence  of  iny 
effective  Amerlcm  poUcv. 

Our  actions  toward  China  have  rested  on 
the  premise  that  the  Peoples  Republic  is  an 
lllegitima  e,  evil  .^nd  expansionist  regime 
that  must  be  contained  until  it  collapses  or 
at  least  begins  to  behave  In  conformity  with 
American  interests.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
was  the  foremost  exponent  of  this  moralistic 
view,  carrving  It  to  the  extent  that  he  even 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  Chou  En-Lal 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  In  1954  That 
slight   has   not   been   forgotten. 

The  Communist  re^-'me  was  said  'o  be  Il- 
legitimate because,  we  claimed,  it  had  been 
imposed  en  the  supposedly  unreceptlve 
Chinese  people  by  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China,  according  to  this  view, 
was  a  mere  Soviet  satellite  One  Assistant 
Secretary  !n  the  Stat?  Department  called  it 
a  Soviet  Manchukuo.  ouggestlng  that  China's 
new  ifader.-;  were  no  mere  independent  than 
were  the  Chinese  puppets  whom  Japan  In- 
stalled in  Manchur.a  in  the  1930s  This 
evaluation  gros^.tv  exaggerated  the  extent  to 
which  Soviet  aid  was  responsible  for  the 
Communist  takeover  of  China,  and  the  events 
of  the  pait  decade — amply  confirmed  by  the 
Intense  hostility  of  the  current  border 
clashes — have  shattered  the  myth  of  Soviet 
domination  of  China 

The  Communlft  rettlme  was  said  to  be 
evil  becait.?e  of  the  ereat  violence  and  depri- 
vation of  freedom  that  It  Inflicted  on  mil- 
lions of  people  who  opposed  its  rise  to  power 
Obviously,  we  cannot  condone  the  appalling 
cost.  In  human  llfp  and  suffering  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution  Yet.  In  many  other  cases, 
we  have  recosinlzed  revolutionary  regimes 
especially  when  the  period  of  revolutionary 
excess  hft.s  passed  Even  in  the  caye  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  'he  United  States  waited  only 
16  years  to  xi"rmali7<>  relations  with  the  rev- 
olutionary ^ofermnent. 


Unfortunately,  we  have  tended  to  focus  ex- 
clusively ou  the  costs  if  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion. We  have  Ignored  the  historical  condi- 
tions that  ev<.iked  it  and  the  social  and 
economic  gains  It  produced  We  have  Ignored 
the  fact  that  the  .Nationalists  also  engaged 
In  repressive  measures  and  deprivations  of 
freedom,  not  only  during  their  tenure  on 
tJie  mainland,  but  also  on  lalwan  We  have 
created  a  false  image  uf  a  struggle  between 
'Free  China"  and  Red  China,  '  between 
good  and  evU  Oiveo  our  current  perspec- 
tive and  the  greater  understanding  <>f  revo- 
lutionary change  that  has  come  with  lime, 
we  can  now  afford  a  more  dispassionate  and 
accurate  review  of   the   Chinese   Revolution. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  charge  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  Is  an  expansionist  power  At 
bottom,  it  is  this  view  that  has  given  rise 
to  our  containment  policy  in  Asia,  with  the 
enormous  sacrifices  It  has  entailed  The 
charge  that  the  Communist  regime  Is  expan- 
sionist has  meant  different  things  at  different 
tlmee  On  occasion,  .^merlcaIl  spokesmen 
have  conjured  up  the  image  of  a  Golden 
Horde  "  or  "Yellow  Peril"  tha*  would  swoop 
down  over  Asia  Today,  most  leaders  In 
Washington  employ  more  responsible  rhet- 
oric, and  It  is  the  Russians  who  perpetuate 
this  Image  of  China 

Virtually  no  experts  on  China  expect  Pe- 
king to  commit  aggression,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  forcibly  occupying  the  terri- 
tory of  another  country— as  the  Soviet  Union 
recently  occupied  Czechoslovakia  .Such  ac- 
tion Is  m  accord  with  neither  past  Chinese 
actions  nor  present  Chinese  capabilities  De- 
spite their  Ideological  bombast  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  In  fact  been  extremely 
cautious  abijut  risking  military  Involvement 
since  the  Korean  War  The  Quemov  crises  of 
the  1050's  and  the  Ui6'2  clash  with  India 
were  carefully  limited  engngemenu  The 
struggle  over  Tibet  is  widely  regarded  as  re- 
assertion  of  traditional  Chinese  Jurisdiction 
over  that  remote  area  China  has  not  used 
f  irce  to  protect  the  overseas  Chinese  In  the 
disturbances  In  Burma.  Malaysia,  or  Indone- 
sia Her  navv  and  air  force  are  small  She  can 
neither  transport  her  troops  nor  supply  them 
across  the  long  distances  and  difficult  terrain 
ot  a  prolonged  war  of  aggression 

Obviously,  our  concern  today  Is  not  so 
much  the  danger  of  direct  Chinese  aggres- 
sion as  the  danger  of  indirect  aggression. 
based  on  Chinese  efforts  to  subvert  existing 
governments  and  replace  them  with  govern- 
ments friendly  'o  Peking  Yet.  until  Vietnam 
led  to  our  ma.sslvp  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Peking  enjoyed  only  very  limited  suc- 
cess in  Its  .ittempts  to  foster  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  ■  Although  China  of  course 
will  claim  to  play  a  role  wherever  political 
Instability  occurs  In  Asia.  Africa  and  even 
Latin  America,  its  record  of  subversion  Is  un- 
impressive On  the  basis  of  the  past,  it  Is  very 
likely  that  nations  whose  governments  work 
for  equality  and  .social  justice  for  their  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  overcome  any  threat  of 
Chinese  subversion. 

Furthermore,  we  can  expect  that  time  will 
m-Jderate  China's  revolutionary  ?eal  Experi- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
European  Communist  nations  suggests  that 
the  more  fully  China  is  brought  Into  the 
world  community,  the  greater  will  he  the 
oressure  to  behave  like  a  nation-state,  rather 
than  a  revolutionary  power. 

Ironically.  It  Is  Communist  China's  former 
t-eacher.  The  Soviet  Union,  that  is  n;w  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  moderation  of  Chinese- 
.■\m»rican  hostll  tv  We  cannot  accept  at  face 
vi  ue  the  current  Soviet  Image  of  China,  for 
the  Soviets  have  f-ir  different  Interests  In 
Asia  than  we  do  Although  we  mu.st  persist 
In  our  efforts  to  ,ichieve  wider  agreement 
with  Moscow,  we  must  not  allow  the  Rus- 
sians to  make  continuing  hostlUtv  toward 
P-klng  the  price  of  future  Sovlet-Amerl"an 
,-,>•  p-ratlon  Rather  than  retard  our  relations 
with  Mo.scow  a  Wishlngton-Peklng  thaw 
m'ght  well  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 


badly  needed  Incentive  to  Improve  relations 
with  us 

We  must  not.  however,  regard  relations 
with  Peking  and  Moecow  as  an  "either  or" 
proposition  We  must  btrlve  to  Improve  re- 
lations with  both  We  must  be  alert,  there- 
fore, to  any  opp»jrtunlty  offered  by  the 
escalating  hostility  between  China  and  the 
S<;)viet  Union  to  ease  our  own  tensions  with 
those  natlon.s 

Both  of  us  -  Chinese  and  American  alike-  • 
are  prisoners  of  the  pe-sslons  of  the  past 
What  we  need  now.  and  in  the  decades  ahead 
Is  liberation  from  those  passions.  Given  the 
history  of  our  past  relations  with  China  u 
Is  unrealistic  U)  expect  Peking  to  take  the. 
initiative  It  Is  our  obligation  We  are  the 
great  and  pi'werful  nation,  and  we  should 
not  condition  our  approach  on  any  favorab'.e 
action  or  change  of  attitude  by  Peking  For 
us  to  begin  a  policy  of  peace  would  be  a 
credit  to  our  hlsK^iry  and  our  place  In  the 
world  today.  To  continue  on  our  present  path 
v^'lU  lead  only  to  further  hcxstllity.  and  the 
real    possibility    of    mutual    destruction 

Of  course,  v^-e  must  not  delude  ourselves 
Even  If  the  Unlt<"d  States  moves  toward  an 
enllghted  China  p<i!lcy,  the  toreseeable  pr  js. 
peers  for  mtxlerailng  Chinese- American  ten- 
sions are  not  bright  It  Is  said  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  hope  so  long  as  the  current 
generation  of  Communist  Chinese  leaders 
remains  In  power.  This  may  weU  be  true  'V'et, 
Peking's  Invitation  last  November  to  resume 
the  Warsaw  talks,  although  now  withdrawn, 
suggests  the  possibility  that  China's  jxilicy 
may  change  more  rapidly  than  outside  ub- 
servers  can  now  anticipate 

We  must  remember,  tim.  that  the  regime 
in  Peking  Is  not  a  monolith.  As  the  up- 
heavals of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  'he 
(.-'viltural  Revolution  have  shown.  China's 
leaders  are  divided  by  conflicting  views  and 
pressures  for  change  We  must  seek  to  in- 
Uuence  such  change  In  a  favorable  direc- 
tion We  can  do  so  by  insuring  that  rea;.o:i- 
able  options  for  Improved  relations  with  t:u> 
United  States  are  always  available  to  Pe- 
king's   moderate    or    le.ss    extreme    leaders 

The  steps  that  we  take  should  be  taken 
soon  Even  now-,  the  deterioration  of  Chinese- 
Soviet  relatlcns  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
border  clashes  may  be  stimulating  at  lpa.st 
some  of  the  leaders  in  Peking  to  re-cvaluate 
their  posture  toward  the  United  States  und 
provide  us  with  an  extraordinary  i>pportunity 
to  break  the  bonds  of  distrust. 

What  can  we  do  to  hasten  the  next  oppor- 
tunity'.' Many  of  us  here  tonight  are  already 
on  record  as  favoring  a  more  positive  stand 
We  must  actively  enc<;urage  China  to  adopt 
the  change  in  attitude  for  which  vi'e  now 
simply  w-alt  We  must  act  now  to  make  clear 
to  the  Chinese  and  to  the  v^orld  that  t.'ie 
responsibility  for  the  present  iir.pas.se  :io 
longer  lies  with  us. 

First,  and  most  important,  we  should  pro- 
claim our  willingness  to  adopt  a  new  policy 
toward  China,  a  policy  of  peace,  not  war.  a 
policy  that  abandons  U^^ld  slogans,  cm- 
braces  today's  reality,  and  encourages  tomor- 
rows possibility.  We  should  make  clear  that 
we  regard  China  as  a  legitimate  power  m 
control  of  the  mainland  entitled  to  lull  par- 
ticipation as  an  equal  member  of  the  wnr'.d 
community  and  to  a  decent  regard  for  :ts 
own  -security  The  policy  I  advocate  will  m 
no  way  impede  our  ability  to  respond  firmly 
and  effectively  to  any  possibility  of  attack 
by  the  Chinese  What  it  will  do.  however  is 
emphasi.^e  to  China  that  our  military  posture 
Is  purely  defensive,  and  that  we  stand  readv 
at  all  times  to  work  toward  Improvement  in 
our  relations 

Second  we  should  attempt  to  reconvene 
the  Warsaw  tilks  At  the  t:me  the  talks  were 
cancelled.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  .vsk- 
Ing  the  Administration  to  make  an  jrjent 
new  attempt  to  establish  the  contact  that  ve 
so  nearly  achieved  at  W.irsaw.  .md  t.3  do  so 
before  the  air  of  exnectancy  that  hung  over 
the  talks  is  completely  dissipated  If  the  talks 
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are  resumed,  we  should  attempt  to  transform 
them  into  a  more  confidential  and  perhaps 
more  significant  dialogue.  The  parties  might 
meet  on  an  alternating  basis  In  their  re- 
spective embassies,  or  even  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  rather  than  in  a  palace  of  the 
Ptillsh  Government,  Whether  or  not  the  talks 
are  resumed,  more  Informal  official  and  semi- 
official conversations  with  China's  leaders 
should  be  offered 

Third,  wp  should  unilaterally  do  away  with 
restrictions  on  travel  and  non-strategic  trade. 
We  should  do  all  we  can  to  promote  ex- 
changes of  people  and  Ideas,  through  scien- 
tific and  cultural  programs  and  access  by 
news  media  representatives.  In  trade,  we 
should  place  China  on  the  same  footing  as 
t'le  .'Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  nations 
if  Eastern  Europe.  We  should  offer  to  send 
trade  delegations  and  even  a  resident  trade 
mission  to  China,  and  to  receive  Chinese 
trade  delegations  and  a  Chinese  trade  niis- 
sion  in  this  country.  Finally,  we  should  wel- 
come closer  cor.tacts  between  China  and  the 
re->t  of  the  world,  rather  than  continue  to 
exert  pressure  on  our  friends  to  Isolate  the 
Peking  regime 

Fourth,  we  should  announce  our  willing- 
ness to  re-establish  the  consular  offices  we 
maintained  in  the  People's  Republic  during 
tiie  earliest  iierlod  of  Communist  rule,  and 
we  should  welcome  Chinese  consular  officials 
in  the  Unittd  States  Consular  relations  fa- 
cilitate trade  and  other  contacts.  Thev  fre- 
quently exist  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
relations,  and  often  pave  the  way  for  the  es- 
lablishmont  of  such  relations. 

Fifth,  we  should  strive  to  Involve  the  Chi- 
nese In  se-lous  .irms  control  talks.  We  should 
;.ctlvelv  encourage  them  to  begin  to  partici- 
pate In  international  conferences,  and  we 
should  seek  o\it  new  opportunities  to  discuss 
Asian  security  and  other  problems. 

Sixt'i  we  should  seek,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, to  discuss  with  China's  leaders  the 
complex  question  of  the  establishment  of 
full  diplomatic  relations.  For  the  present, 
we  should  continue  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Nationalist  regime  on  Taiwan  and 
guarantee  the  people  of  that  island  against 
;>.nv  forcible  takeover  by  the  mainland.  To 
Peking  at  this  time,  the  question  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  seems  to  be  unavoidably 
linked  to  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
withdraw  recognition  from  the  Nationalists 
and  the  question  of  whether  Taiwan  is  part 
of  the  territory  of  China.  Both  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Nationalists  claim  Taiwan  as 
part  of  China,  but  our  own  government  re- 
k-ards  the  status  of  the  island  as  undefined, 
even  though  we  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Nationalists. 

We  have  failed  to  agree  on  solutions  in- 
volving other  divided  countries  and  peo- 
ples— as  in  Germany — and  we  cannot  be  con- 
fident of  greater  success  in  the  matter  of 
Taiwan.  Tliere  are  critical  questions  that 
?implv  cannot  now  be  answered: 

Will  the  minority  regime  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  continue  to  control  the  island's 
Taiwanese  population? 

Win  the  Taiwanese  majority  eventually 
transform  the  island's  government  through 
'!ic  pxercl";e  of  self-determination? 

Win  an  accommodation  be  worked  out  be- 
tween a  future  Taiwan  Government  and  the 
Pekinc  reelme  on  the  mainland? 

To  help  elicit  Peking's  interest  in  negotia- 
tions, we  should  withdraw  our  token  Ameri- 
can military  presence  from  Taiwan.  This  de- 
militarization of  Taiwan  could  take  place  at 
no  cost  to  our  treaty  commitments,  or  to  the 
security  of  the  Island.  Yet.  it  would  help  to 
make  clear  to  Peking  our  desire  for  the  Com- 
munists, the  Nationalists,  and  the  Taiwanese 
to  reach  a  negotiated  solution  on  the  status 
of  the  Island. 

A  dramatic  step  like  unilateral  recognition 
of  Peking  would  probably  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture at  this  time.  As  the  experience  of  Prance 
implies,  unilateral  recognition  of  Peking  Is 
not  likely  to  be  effective  unless  It  Is  accom- 
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panled  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  existing  rec- 
ognition of  the  Nationalists.  And,  as  the  case 
of  Great  Britain  suggests,  Peking  may  insist 
on  our  recognition  of  the  mainland's  claim 
to  Taiwan  before  allowing  us  to  establish  full 
ambassadorial  relations.  These  problems  will 
have  to  be  negotiated,  and  we  should  move 
now  to  start  the  process. 

Seventh,  without  waiting  for  resolution  of 
the  complex  question  of  Taiwan,  we  should 
withdraw  our  opposition  to  Peking's  entry 
into  the  United  Nations  as  the  representa- 
tive of  China,  not  only  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  also  in  the  Security  Council  and 
other  organs.  The  Security  Council  seat  was 
granted  to  China  In  1945  In  recognition  of  a 
great  people  who  had  borne  a  major  share  of 
the  burden  In  World  War  11.  thereby  making 
the  United  Nations  possible.  It  was  not  a  re- 
ward for  the  particular  political  group  that 
happened  to  be  running  the  country  at  the 
time. 

In  addition,  we  should  work  within  the 
United  Nations  to  attempt  to  assure  repre- 
sentation for  the  people  on  Taiwan  that  will 
reflect  the  Island's  governmental  status.  It 
may  be  that  the  Chinese  Nationalists  can 
continue  to  enjoy  a  seat  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Or,  if  an  independent  republic  of 
Taiwan  emerges,  it  might  be  admitted  into 
the  United  Nations  as  a  new  state.  Possibly, 
if  a  political  accommodation  is  reached  be- 
tween the  Communist  regime  on  the  main- 
land and  the  government  on  Tplwan.  the 
people  of  Taiwan  might  be  represented  in 
the  United  Nations  as  an  autonomous  unit  of 
China,  by  analogy  to  the  present  status  of 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  In  the  United 
Nations  as  autonomous  provinces  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  Its  inception,  the  United  Nations  has 
displayed  remarkable  flexibility  in  adjusting 
to  political  realities.  There  are  many  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  China  problem  in  the 
United  Nations.  Without  Insisting  on  any 
one,  we  should  move  now  to  free  the  United 
Nations  to  undertake  the  long-delayed  proc- 
ess of  adjusting  to  the  reality  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  we  should  clearly  In- 
dicate to  Peking  our  willingness  to  discuss 
these  questions. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  diplomatic 
recognition  and  United  Nations  representa- 
tion, I  have  placed  primary  emphasis  on  the 
need  to  initiate  discussions  with  Peking  in 
these  areas.  Since  it  Is  impossible  to  predict 
when  or  how  the  Chinese  will  respond  to  a 
change  in  American  policy,  we  cannot  main- 
tain a  hard  and  fast  position  on  these  ques- 
tions. 'We  cannot  afford  to  close  any  options 
by  endorsing  detailed  schemes  at  this  time. 
What  we  can  do,  however.  Is  act  now  on  the 
broad  range  of  initiatives  I  have  mentioned, 
and  make  clear  to  Peking  that  our  views  are 
not  rigid  on  even  the  most  difficult  issues 
that  have  divided  us  so  bitterly  In  recent 
years. 

We  'Will  have  to  be  patient.  Peking's  initial 
reaction  to  serious  initiatives  on  cur  part  win 
probably  be  a  blunt  refusal  But.  hy  laying 
the  groundwork  now  for  an  improved  rela- 
tionship In  the  Seventies  and  beyond,  we  will 
be  offering  the  present  and  future  leaders  in 
Peking  a  clear  and  attractive  alternative  to 
the  existing  lmpas.'=e  in  our  relations. 

Many  outstanding  authorities  en  China  are 
here  tonight.  Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  my  cen- 
tral theme  in  terms  that  you  may  find  appro- 
priate. According  to  Chinese  tradition,  the 
model  Confucian  gentleman  was  taught  that, 
whenever  involved  in  a  dispute,  he  should 
first  examine  his  own  behavior,  ask  himself 
whether  he  bears  some  resDonsibillty  for  the 
dispute,  and  take  the  initiative  to  try  to 
arrive  at  a  harmonious  settlement 

It  may  prove  futile  for  us  to  follow  this 
advice  when  dealing  with  Chlne-^e  who  claim 
to  relect  many  of  China's  ereat  traditions 
But  we  will  never  know  unless  we  try.  If 
nothing  changes,  we  Americans  will  have  to 
live  with  the  consequences  of  arms  and  fear 


and  -war.  We  owe  ourselves,  we  owe  the  fu- 
ture, a  heavy  obligation  to  try. 


ABM:  THE  FOCUS  OF  THE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senat€  begins  its  evaluation  of  the 
ABM  system,  the  features  of  President 
Nixon's  new  proposal  for  this  system 
ought  to  be  seen  in  proper  focus. 

May  I  say  that  I  make  this  speech 
today  with  due  respect  to  the  difBculties 
which  confronted  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  thought  about  a 
drastic  changeover  in  the  configuration 
of  the  Safeguard  system  from  what  had 
previously  been  known  as  the  Sentinel 
system,  which  he  had  inherited  Irom  a 
Democratic  administration. 

May  I  say,  also,  that  I  appreciated  the 
frankne&s  with  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  joint  leadership  on  the  day  he 
also  later  discussed  it  with  the  people  of 
America  by  means  of  a  T\''  broadcast,  at 
which  time  he  outlined  hi.s  views  and 
gave  his  reason.s  and  opened  him.^elf  up 
to  questions  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nications media. 

At  that  meeting,  when  the  President 
told  us  of  the  decision,  he  asked  for  our 
reaction.  I  must  admit,  in  all  candor, 
that  the  reaction  aming  those  jire.sent 
■>vas  almost  unanimously  in  support  of 
what  he  had  stated  he  was  ?o;na  to  do. 
But.  with  equal  candor.  I  must  say  that 
one  or  two  of  us  expres.sed  our  doubts 
and  stated  that  we  had  sc"iou=  questions 
relative  to  cost,  reliability,  alternaiives. 
need,  and  other  factors.  He  understood 
perfectly  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
could  be  from  two.  if  not  more,  sides, 
and  he  stated  that  he  did  not  call  the 
leadership  down  to  fonn  a  cheerleaders' 
section  to  get  behind  him.  but  to  tell  us 
his  views  and.  in  return,  to  get  our 
reaction. 

The  President  had  a  most  difficult  de- 
cision to  face  up  to.  I  give  him  great 
credit  for  beine  responsible — solely  re- 
sponsible— for  the  review  which  he  re- 
quested on  the  Sentinel  system.  I  give 
him  credit — great  credit— for  facing  up 
to  his  responsibility  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  arrivina  at  a  decision. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his 
decision  was  ba.sed  on  \v!iat  he  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole 

I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  snd  his  ad- 
vi.sers — Under  Secretary  Packard.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  and  Dr.  Foster— appeared 
before  the  appropiiate  committees;  but 
I  did  read  the  newspaper  accounts  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  end  I  also  hap- 
pened to  be  lucky  enough  to  \  lew  certain 
portions  of  their  appearance  befo-e  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  want  to  give  Secretary  Laird  great 
credit,  also,  for  the  way  he  presented  his 
case,  for  the  vigor  he  showed  in*narshal- 
ing  his  facts  and  in  answering  the  variety 
of  questions  which  were  directed  to  him 
from  all  directions. 

But  I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
matter  should  be  viewed  in  proper  focus, 
and  I  anticipate  that  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  will  be  the  sub- 
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ject    of    thoroughgoing    and    extended 
debate  In  this  body 

It  was  evident  from  the  press  con- 
ference on  March  14.  for  example,  that 
the  Pre.sldenfs  basic  decision  changed 
the  earlier  concept  of  the  ABM  system. 
Last  year  the  ABM  was  billed  as  afTord- 
Ing  protection  primarily  to  the  cities 
against  a  Chinese  attack  and  only  in- 
cidentally as  safeguarding  emplaced 
ICBM  missile  sites  in  rural  areas  This 
year  the  President  proposes  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  protection  180  degree.s.  from 
the  cities  to  the  rural  ICBM  sites  This 
change  was  explicit  in  the  President  i 
press  conference,  and  it  was  clear  m  the 
presentation  to  the  congressional  leaders 
at  the  White  House  prior  to  the  pre:^s 
conference 

Since  then,  other  briefings  have  been 
provided  to  amplify  the  President's  de- 
cision These  sub.sequent  statements  by 
the  officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
seem  to  me  to  be  confusing  the  emphasis 
which  the  President  had  set  forth  in  his 
new  approach. 

Pr'esldent  Nixon  s  proposal  was  to  limit 
the  actual  deployment  of  the  ABM  .sys- 
tem at  this  point  to  missile  farms  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota  Indeed,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  hopeful  that 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  might 
make  even  the  completion  of  this  limited 
deployment  unnecessaiT  The  President 
specifically  reserved  untii  a  later  review 
any  decision  for  elaboration  of  the  pro- 
posed system  beyond  the  mitiai  two-site 
Installation.  The  President  put  off.  until 
this  future  review  any  extension  of  the 
system— whether  to  provide  for  a  "thin" 
coverage  against  Chinese  attacks  or  to 
counter  an  accidental  missile  firins  from 
abroad  which  mn^ht  destroy  one  or  more 
cities  Insofar  as  protection  of  people 
against  a  massive  Sov  let  first  strike,  that 
was  rejected  outright  by  President  Nixon. 
as  It  had  been  rejected  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Such  was  the  emphasis  given  by  the 
President  in  his  new  approach.  Defense 
Department  interpretations  have  tended 
to  obfuscate,  it  seems  to  me,  the  restraint 
which  characterized  the  President's  deci- 
sion These  subsequent  statements  leave 
the  strong  impression  that  the  two-site 
installations  are  just  the  beginning  of  a 
vast  program  to  convert  the  entire  Na- 
tion into  a  missile  maginot.  It  is  as  if 
future  reviews  of  the  international  situ- 
ation which  the  President  has  stressed 
he  would  make  prior  to  any  further 
elaboration  of  the  system  will  be  nothing 
more  than  some  .sort  of  charade  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  had  grave  con- 
cern about  the  entire  enterprise  from  the 
outset 

As  a  courtesy  to  the  President.  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
new  approach  The  Senate  knows  that 
I  have  opposed  the  original  .-^BM  pro- 
posal in  the  past,  not  only  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
but  aLso  throughout  the  closing  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration  For  me. 
there  is  not  now  and  there  has  never  been 
any  partisanship  in  this  issue.  As  I  have 
opposed  the  Sentinel  program  dunng 
two  administrations  of  difTerent  political 
leadership,  it  has  been  opposed  in  the 
same  fashion  by  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  In  this  connection.  I 


would  refer  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr. 
Cooper  <  and  the  contributions  of  other 
Republican  Senators 

To  infer  partisanship  where  none  exists 
does  a  disservice  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country  Before  judgment  on  this 
issue  IS  taken,  all  Senators  will  insist, 
as  I  will  insist,  upon  the  most  thorough 
discussion.  We  are  deciding  here  not  for 
a  day  but  for  years  and,  perhaps,  dec- 
ades. Who  doubts  that  Senators  will  not 
form  their  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  and  conviction  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  party  considera- 
tions? Members  of  the  Senate  would  be 
well  advised  to  put  aside  talk  of  partisan- 
ship There  is  no  partisanship  and  I 
would  hope  and  expect  that  there  will  be 
no  pettiness  with  respect  to  this  critical 
issue. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  too.  that  sub- 
ordinau^s  in  the  administration  will  not 
read  into  the  Presidents  decision  their 
own  preconceptions  and  predilections. 
The  E^resident  has  made  clear  that  he 
has  not  gone  beyond  a  fixed  point  of  de- 
cision and  he  will  not  go  beyond  it  with- 
out subsequent  review  of  the  shifting 
nature  of  security  needs  His  subordi- 
nates in  the  Defense  Department — 
whether  pohtical  or  bureaucratic^ought 
to  be  the  first  to  hear  and  heed  him. 
When  he  says  that  he  will  decide  not  now 
but  in  the  future,  whether  the  situation 
at  that  time  justifies  curtailment,  ex- 
pansion or  any  other  modification  of  the 
initial  deployment,  he  should  be  taken 
at  his  word 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind.  too.  that 
wp  are  in  a  most  difficult  period  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  home.  We  are  in  a  time  of 
growing  financial  stress  among  the  tax- 
.squeezeri.  infiation-pre.ssed  people  of  this 
Nation 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  not  be  lost  any  opportunity  to 
bring  under  control  the  immen.se  and 
growing  cost  of  armaments  to  this  Na- 
tion. Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  the  President  has  made  clear  he 
intends  to  pursue,  might  conceivably  act 
to  curb  those  cost.s. 

FYankly.  I  do  not  know  whether  agree- 
ments can  be  achieved  with  our  princi- 
pal rival  in  this  wasteful  militarv-  com- 
petition. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  enhances  the  propects  for  agreement 
when  nonelected  ofHcials  of  this  Govern- 
ment play  one-upmanship  with  limited 
presidential  decisions.  Nor  does  it 
It  enliances  the  prospects  for  agreement 
if  the  rationale  which  is  set  forth  in  order 
to  justify  deployment  of  the  ABM  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  missile  .system  in 
search  of  a  mission,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Gore).  That  has  been  the  efifect  of  the 
fla.ling  efforts  to  push  this  system 
through  the  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  country  has  been  satu- 
rated with  a  propaganda  that  has  not 
only  puzzled  our  own  people  but  which 
may  well  have  expo.sed  the  Nation  to  in- 
ternational ridicule  First,  it  was  urged 
that  the  Sentinel  system  be  adopted  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  protect  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Russians.  Then,  when 
it  was  transparent  that  nothing  could 
protect  the  people  of  the  Nation  against 
massive  Soviet  attack,  the  system  was 


labeled  a  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities — a  thin  defense — against  the 
irrational  Chmese.  Finally,  it  was  termed 
a  defense  against  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  and  even  against  accidental 
missile  firings.  Indeed,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  are  grave  doubts,  now,  as  to 
whether  sui  ABM  system  can  protect  this 
Nation  against  anyone? 

That  Is  another  point,  however,  and  I 
will  take  it  up  at  another  time.  I  wish  to 
stress  now  that  the  system  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  proposed  be  built  this 
year  is  for  the  protection  of  a  seg- 
ment of  our  deterrent  power— 350 
Minuteman  missiles  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  That  is  not  a  protection 
against  China;  It  is  a  protection  of  a 
small  part  of  our  capacity  to  retaliate 
against  an  attack  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. By  the  same  token,  therefore,  it  is 
with  Russia  that  disarmament  agree- 
ments which  might  make  possible  the 
forestalling  of  the  immensely  costly 
placement  of  the  ABM's  might  have  rele- 
vance. If.  instead  what  is  proposed  for 
this  year  is  to  cement  in  a  plan  for  a 
mixed  system — a  polyglot  ABM — to  pro- 
tect all  of  the  ICBM  deterrent  power  of 
the  United  States,  to  protect  against 
China,  to  protect  against  third  parties  or 
to  protect  against  accidental  attacks  or 
to  protect  against  whatever,  then  what 
sense  would  it  make,  as  it  Is  obviously 
contemplated,  to  talk  disarmament  with 
the  Russians  but  not  with  the  Chinese  ' 
Do  you  disarm  a  defense  system.  Mr. 
President,  against  China  or  against  acci- 
dental missiles  because  you  have  negoti- 
ated an  anns  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

What  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  It  is  at  least  possible  to  find  a  ra- 
tionale in  the  association  of  a  two-site 
ABM  installation  and  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  on  arms  limitation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  linked  these  two  considera- 
tions in  shifting  from  the  previous  ABM 
concept.  I  fear,  however,  that  subsequent 
interpretation  by  his  subordinates  is  rap. 
idly  dismantling  the  connection.  To  be 
sure,  there  Is  a  certain  ritual  deference 
paid  to  the  disarmament  aspect  of  the 
President's  approach  but  any  perusal  of 
the  record  to  date  wUl  show  that  the  em- 
phasis has  clearly  sliifted  so  that  the 
two-site  installations  appear  to  be  com- 
ing into  focus  as  a  mere  wayside  stop 
along  the  road  to  the  construction  of  a 
great  nuclear  wall  whose  costs  would  be 
incalculable. 

It  seems  to  me.  thereforo>.  that  we  need 
to  know  whether  the  presumption  upon 
which  the  Defense  Department  now 
seems  to  be  acting  is  valid — that  is,  that 
an  open-ended  deployment  of  an  area 
defense  system  aimed  in  any  and  all  di- 
rections is  a  foregone  conclusion.  I 
thought  the  President  had  not  decided 
that  point — that  he  had  decided  at  this 
time  only  to  deploy  ABM's  at  two  sites.  I 
thought  the  President  was  trying  to  keep 
open  an  option  which  woiild  permit  him 
to  restrain  the  costly  spread  of  the  sys- 
tem at  that  point  or  even  to  reverse  it. 
The  interpretations  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  closing  off  that  option.  How 
are  we  to  explain,  otherwise,  the  effort 
which  may  well  be  made  by  the  Defense 
Department    to    obtain    appropriations 
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from  the  Senate,  for  example,  to  pur- 
chase land,  this  year,  for  several  ABM 
sites  beyond  those  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $227.3  million  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  construction; 
that  is.  brick  and  mortar  items.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  about  one- 
third  of  that  money  has  been  spent.  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  the  law 
can  well  be  interpreted  so  that  the  re- 
maining two-thirds,  or  approximately 
SI 50  million,  is  available  and  spendable 
with  no  restrictions  whatsoever  because 
when  the  appropriation  was  made  it  was 
open  ended  or  'no  ended,"  however  one 
wishes  to  refer  to  it.  So  it  may  well  be 
that  there  will  be  no  request  for  funds 
this  year  because  of  the  two-thirds  of 
S227.3  million  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year  being  available  and  ready  to  be 
spent. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  consti-uction,  I 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
sites  which  have  been  bought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  very  likely.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well,  which 
because  of  the  change  from  Sentinel  to 
Safeguard  now  no  longer  have  the  pur- 
pose intended  for  them  when  the  pur- 
chase was  originally  made.  These  pur- 
chases, beyond  Montana  and  North 
Dakota,  would  have  no  purpose  other 
than  to  set  in  motion  an  elaboration 
which  President  Nixon  presumably  has 
not  yet  decided.  What  justification  can 
there  be  for  appropriating  or  expending 
moneys  available  this  year  for  a  need 
which  may  not  exist  next  year? 

Indeed,  the  Department's  request  for 
this  money  seems  to  me  to  be  presimiptu- 
ous  of  the  intent  that  Ijoth  the  President 
and  the  Congress  had  in  mind. 

The  basic  focus  of  this  discussion  on 
the  ABM.  then,  if  I  may  sum  up,  ought 
to  be  on  what  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed to  begin  to  do  this  year:  that  is. 
TO  provide  ABM's  to  protect  350  Minute- 
man  ICBM  missiles  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  while  trying  to  move 
ahead,  at  the  same  time,  with  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  on  curbing  the 
armaments  competition.  Whether  even 
that  limited  ABM  deployment  is  justified 
IS  another  matter.  That  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  reliability, 
redundance,  and  the  relevance  of  any 
ABM  deployment  at  this  time.  It  will 
have  to  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
immense  costs,  actual  and  potential.  It 
will  have  to  be  decided,  finally,  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  to  balance  the  require- 
ments of  external  security  against  the 
requirements  for  halting  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  nation's  internal  security  in 
all  of  its  ramifications. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  President,  at  a  subsequent  date. 
But  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  the  President's 
news  conference  of  March  14,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  15. 
1969.  having  to  do  with  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Transcript  or  the  I*resident's  News  Con- 

PERZNCE      ON      Foreign      and      Domestic 

Affairs 

opening  statement 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  I  am  an- 
nouncing the  decision  which  I  believe  is  vital 
for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  also  in  the  interests  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Last  year  a  program,  the  Sentinel  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  program,  was  adopted  and 
that  program,  as  all  listeners  on  television 
and  radio  and  readers  of  newspapers  know, 
has  been  the  subject  of  very  strong  debate 
and  controversy  over  the  past  few  months. 
After  a  long  study  of  all  of  the  options  avail- 
able I  have  concluded  that  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram previously  adopted  should  be  substan- 
tially modified. 

The  new  program  that  I  have  recommend- 
ed this  morning  to  the  leaders  and  that  I 
announce  today  Is  one  that  perhaps  best  can 
be  described  as  a  safeguard  program.  It  Is  a 
safeguard  against  any  attaclc  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  that  we  can  forsee  over  the 
next  10  years. 

It  Is  a  safeguard  of  our  deterrent  system, 
which  Is  Increasingly  vulnerable  due  to  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  year  1967,  when  the  Sentinel 
program  was  first  laid  out. 

It  Is  a  safeguard,  also,  against  any  Irra- 
tional or  accidental  attack  that  might  occur, 
of  lees  than  massive  magnitude,  which  might 
be  launched  from  the  Soriet  Union. 

The  program  also  does  not  do  some  things. 
which  should  be  clearly  understood.  It  does 
not  provide  defense  lor  our  cities  and.  for 
that  reason,  the  sites  have  been  moved  away 
from  our  major  cities. 

NO    WAY    TO    DEFEND   CITIES 

I  have  made  the  decision  with  regard  to 
this  particular  point  because  I  found  that 
there  Is  no  way.  even  if  we  were  to  expand 
the  limited  Sentinel  system  which  was 
planned  for  some  of  our  cities,  to  a  so-called 
heavy  or  thick  system,  there  is  no  way  that 
we  can  adequately  defend  our  cities  without 
an  unacceptable  loss  of  life. 

The  only  way  that  I  have  concluded  that 
we  can  save  lives — which  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  defense  system — Is  to  prevent 
war.  And  that  is  why  the  emphasis  of  this 
system  Is  on  protecting  our  deterrent,  which 
is  the  best  preventive  for  war. 

The  system  differs  from  the  previous  Senti- 
nel system  in  another  major  respect.  The 
Sentinel  system  called  for  a  fixed  deployment 
schedule.  I  laelieve  that  because  ol  a  number 
of  reasons  that  we  should  have  a  phase  sys- 
tem. That  is  why.  on  an  annual  basis,  the 
new  safeguard  system  will  be  reviewed.  And 
the  review  may  bring  about  the  charges  in 
the  system  based  on  our  evaluation  of  three 
major  points. 

First,  what  our  intelligence  shows  us  with 
regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  threat. 
whether  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  the 
Chinese. 

And.  second.  In  terms  of  what  our  evalu- 
ation is  of  any  talks  that  we  are  having  by 
that  time  or  may  be  having  with  regard  to 
arms  control. 

And,  finally,  because  we  believe  that  .<;ince 
this  Is  a  new  system,  we  should  constantly 
examine  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  technique  to  see  if 
changes  In  the  system  should  be  made. 

I  should  admit  at  this  point  that  this  de- 
cision has  not  been  an  easy  one  None  of 
the  grave  decisions  made  by  a  President  are 
easy.  But  it  is  one  that  I  have  made  after 
considering  all  of  the  options  and  I  would 
indicate  before  going  to  your  questions  two 
major  options  that  I  have  overruled. 

One  Is  moving  to  a  massive  city  defense. 
I've  already  indicated  why  I  do  not  believe 
that  Is,  first,  feasible,  and  there  Is  another 
reason.   Moving   to   a   massive   city   defense 


system,  even  starting  with  a  thin  system  and 
then  going  to  a  heavy  system,  tends  to  be 
more  provocative  in  terms  of  making  credible 
a  first  strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  no  provocation  which  might 
deter  arms  talks 

Doing   /loDiing  option 

The  other  alternative  at  the  other  extreme 
was  to  do  nothing  or  to  delay  for  six  months 
or  12  months,  which  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent, really,  of  doing  nothing,  or  for  example, 
going  the  road  only  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  have  examined  those  options.  I  have 
ruled  them  out  because  I  have  concluded 
that  the  first  deployment  of  this  tystem 
which  will  not  occur  until  1973.  that  that 
first  deployment  is  essential  by  that  date 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  threat  that  our  pres- 
ent intelUgence  indicates  vrtll  exist  by  1973 

In  other  words,  we  must  begin  now  If  we 
delay  a  year  for  example,  it  means  that  that 
first  deployment  will  be  delayed  until  1975. 
That  might  be  too  late. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  above  all  other  respon- 
sibilities to  think  first  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  this  system  i.« 
the  best  step  that  we  can  take  to  provide 
for  that  security. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  possibilities 
that  have  been  strongly  urged  by  ."lome  of 
the  leaders  this  morning.  For  example,  that 
we  could  increase  our  offensive  capabilities, 
our  submarine  force,  or  even  our  Minuteman 
force,  or  our  bomber  force 

That  I  would  consider  to  be.  however  the 
WTong  road  because  it  would  be  provocative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  might  escalate  an 
arms  race  This  system  is  truly  a  safeguard 
system,  a  defensive  system  only  Its  '-.ale- 
guards  are  det<>rrent  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, can  in  no  way.  In  my  opinion, 
delay  the  progress  wiiich  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  he  made  toward  arms  talks  which 
will  limit  arms  not  only  this  kind  of  system, 
but  particularly  offensive  systems. 

We'll   now  go  to  your  questions. 

QUESTIONS    ANT5    ANSWERS 

1.  Enemy  attacks  in   Vietnam 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  intensifying  recently  and  if 
there  ha.<!  been  any  notable  progress  in  Paris 
it  has  not  been  detectable  publicly.  Is  your 
patience  growing  a  little  thin  with  these 
continued  attacks,  particularly  such  as  came 
out  of  the  DMZ  today? 

Answer.  Mr.  Smith  you  may  recall  that  on 
March  4  when  I  received  a  similar  question 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  attacks.  I  issued 
what  was  interpreted  widely  as  a  warning.  It 
will  be  my  policy  as  President  to  issue  a 
warning  only  once,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it 
now. 

Aiiytliing  that  in  The  future  is  done  will 
be  done  There  will  be  no  additional  warn- 
ing. As  far  a,<;  the  Pans  talks  are  concerned,  I 
have  noted  the  speculation  in  the  press  with 
regard  to  whether  we  will  liave  or  s'nould 
have  or  are.  for  example,  appro\inB  private 
talks  going  forward.  I  will  not  discuss  that 
subject. 

I  trust  there  will  be  privr:te  filk?,  I  think 
that's  where  this  war  will  be  settled.  :n  pri- 
vate, rather  than  in  public,  and  this  is  In  the 
Ijest  interests  of  both  sides.  But  public  dis- 
cussion of  what  I  think  is  signif.rant  pro- 
press  which  is  being  made  along  the  lines  of 
private  talks  I  will  not  indulge  in 
2.  State  of  Union  talk 

Question  Will  you  make  your  State  of  the 
Union  address  and  what  will  your  legislative 
program  encompass? 

Answer.  I  do  net  plan  a  State  of  the  Union 
Address  in  the  traditional  manner  I  will 
within  approximately  a  month,  liowever. 
state  a  general  domestic  program.  By  that 
time  the  program  will  be  at  the  point  that  I 
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think  It  should  be  completely  summarized 
and  set  forth  not  only  for  the  nation  aa  to 
what  we  have  done  but  particularly  to  the 
Gongresa  as  to  what  we  expect  for  the  bal- 
ance I  would  not  like  to  anticipate  now 
what  wll!  be  In  that  program 

J     Reactton   to  ABM   plan 

Question  There's  been  a  ^eat  deal  of  crit- 
icism m  Congress  against  the  deployment  of 
any  type  of  anllbalUatlc  missile  defense  sys- 
tem What  kind  of  reception  do  you  think 
your  proposal  this  morning  will  receive 
there' 

Answer  It  will  be  a  very  spirited  debate 
and  It  wll!  be  a  very  close  vote  Debates  In 
the  field  of  national  defense  are  often  spirited 
and  the  vntes  are  often  close  Many  at  my 
friends  In  Corigre^s  who  were  there  before  I 
was  there  remarked  that  the  vote  on  extend- 
ing the  draft  In  1941  won  by  only  one  vote. 
This  might  be  that  close 

I  think,  however,  that  after  the  members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  consider  this 
program,  which  is  a  minimum  program,  but 
which — and  which- -particularly  provides 
options  fir  change  In  other  direct:  j.-is  if 
we  find  the  threat  has  changed  or  that  the 
art  has  changed  —our  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nlr)u«  Aas  changed — I  think  that  we  have  a 
good  wtoance  of  getting  approval.  We  will. 
of  course  express  our  views  and  we  hope  that 
we  wlil  get  support  In  the  country 

4    EJectiveneii  of  AB.M  plan 

Question  Mr  President,  I  understand  that 
your  first  construction  or  deployment  of 
antimissile  systems  would  be  .irjund  two 
Muuiteman  retaliatory  operations  Do  you 
think  that  deploying  around  these  two  pro- 
vides enough  deterrent  that  would  be 
effective? 

Answer.  Let  me  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween deploying  around  two  Mlnuteman 
bases  and  deploying  around,  say,  10  cities 
Where  you  are  looking  toward  a  city  defense. 
It  needs  to  be  a  perfect  or  near- perfect  sys- 
tem t.">  be  credible  because  if  xs  I  ex.imlne 
the  possibility  of  even  a  thick  defense  of 
cities.  I  f.jund  that  even  the  most  optimistic 
projectlors  Cijosiderlrg  tne  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  would  mean  that  we  would 
stlU  lose  33  to  40  million  lives. 

That  W'luld  be  less  than  half  of  what  we 
would  otherwise  lose,  but  we  would  still  lose 
30  to  40  Sow.  when  you  are  talking  about 
protecting  your  deterrent,  It  need  not  be 
perfect. 

It  13  necessary  only  to  protect  enough  of 
the  deterrent  that  the  retaliatory  second 
strike  will  be  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
enemv  w.'ild  think  twice,  before  launching 
a  first  strike  and  I,  It  has  been  my  conclu- 
sion that  by  protecting  two  Mlnuteman  sites 
we  wi;!  preserve  that  deterrent  as  a  credible 
deterrent  and  that  that  will  be  decisive  and 
could  be  decisive  in  so  far  as  the  enemy 
considering   the  possibility  of  a  first  strike. 

5    The  /ice  of  the  uar 

Question.  Mr  President,  there  have  been 
charges  Jrom  Capitcil  Hill  that  vou  have 
stepped   up  the  war  In  Vletn.im    Have  you? 

Answer  I  have  not  stepped  up  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  I  have-  actually  have  examined 
not  only  the  charges  but  also  examined  the 
record  And  I  discussed  it  at  great  length 
yesterday  with  Secretary  L,ilrd. 

What  hai  h.ippened  Is  this.  For  the  p'lst 
six  months  the  fUTcea  on  the  other  side  had 
been  planning  for  an  offensive  .And,  tor  the 
past  six  months,  they  not  only  had  planned 
for  an  offensive  but  they  have  been  able,  as 
a  result  of  that  planning,  to  have  mounted  ^ 
rather  sub^tantlai  offensive. 

L'nrfer  t  se  clrcum  tances  we  had  no 
other  choice  but  tc  try  to  blunt  that  offen- 
sive Had  General  Abrams  not  respor.ded  in 
this  way,  we  would  have  suffered  far  more 
casualties  than  we  have  suffered  ind  we 
have  suffered  mure  than,  of  course,  any  of 
us  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 

The  answer  la  that  any  eecalatlon  of   the 


war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  enemy  If  the  enemy  rte-escalates  its  at- 
tacks, ours  Will  go  down  We  are  not  trying  to 
step  It  up,  we  are  trying  to  do  everything  that 
we  can  In  the  conduct  of  our  war  In  Vietnam. 
to  .see  that  we  can  go  forward  toward  peace 
in  Paris 

That  Is  why  my  respon.se  ha.«  been  meas- 
ured, deliberate  and-  some  think — too  cau- 
tious But  It  will  continue  to  be  that  way  be- 
cause I  am  thinking  of  those  peace  talks 
every  time  I  ihlnk  of  our  military  option  in 
Vietnam 

S    Prospects  on   taxe.i 

Question  Mr  President,  your  safeg\iard 
ABM  system,  I  understand,  would  cost  about 
»1 -billion  less  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
the  plan  which  President  Johnson  sent  up 
Will  this  give  you  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  surcharge,  or  will  the  continued  high 
level  of  taxation  be  needed  for  the  economy'' 

Answer  That  question  will  be  answered 
when  we  see  the  entire  budget  Secretary 
Laird  will  testify  on  the  defen.se  budget  on 
We<lnesday,  and  inclrientally,  my  under- 
standing at  this  time  and  I've  seen  the  pre- 
ilnilnarv  llgures  Is  that  the  defen.se  budget 
for,  that  Secretary  I.,i«ird  will  pre.sent.  will  be 
approximately  82  5-billlon  less  than  that  sub- 
mitted  by   the  previous  Administration 

Now  whether,  after  considering  the  defense 
budget  and  all  the  other  budgets  that  have 
been  submitted,  we  then  can  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  either  reducing  the  surcharge  or 
move  in  the  direction  of  some  of  our  very  dif- 
ficult problems,  with  regard  to  our  cities,  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  others,  these  are  the 
options  that  I  will  have  to  consider  at  a  later 
time 

7  Reyp(3nse  to  fee's  attacks 
Question  Last  week  you  said  that,  on  the 
matter  of  Vietnuni,  yf>u  would  n  :t  tolerate 
heavier  casualties  In  the  c(jntlnuntion  of  the 
violation  of  the  understanding  without  mak- 
ing an  appropriate  response  of — is  wliat 
we  re  doing  in  Vletnatn  now  in  a  military  way 
that  respon.se  of  which  you  were  .^peaking'' 

Answer  This  is  a  very  close  decision  on 
our  part,  one  that  I  not  only  discussed  with 
Secretary  Laird  yesterday  taut  that  we  will 
discuss  more  fully  In  the  Secvirlty  Council 
tomorrow  I  took  no  comfort  out  of  the  stories 
that  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  to  the 
e.'Toct  that  our  casualties  for  this,  the  im- 
mediate past  week,  went  from  400  do'wn  to 
.U)0.  That's  still  much  too  high 

What  our  response  should  be  must  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  the  effect  im  the  negotiations 
in  Purls  I  will  only  respond  as  I  did  earlier  to 
Mr  Smith's  question  We  have  ly.suod  a  warn- 
ing I  will  not  warn  again  And  If  we  conclude 
that  the  level  of  casualties  is  higher  than  we 
should  tolerate,  action  will  take  place. 

*,    Reartton    in    Moscow 

Question.  Do  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Russians  will  Interpret  your  .ABM 
decision  today  as  not  being  an  escalating 
move  in  the  arms  race? 

Answer  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  Kaplow. 
I  have  reaitun  to  believe,  based  on  the  past 
record,  that  they  would  Interpret  it  Just 
the  ijther  wnv  around. 

First,  when  they  deployed  their  own  ABM 
srstem.  and  as  you  know,  they  have  67  mis- 
mlef — ABM  sites-  -deployed  around  Moscow, 
they  rejected  the  ide.i  that  it  escalated  the 
arms  nee  on  the  ground  that  it  was  defensive 
solelv  In  clMracter 

.And  Feci^nd.  when  the  United  States  last 
year  went  firward  on  the  Sentinel  system 
four  days  later  the  Soviet  Union  Initiated  the 
opportunity  u-  have  ^rms  limitation  talks 

I  »hink  the  Sovet  Union  lecr'gnizes  very 
clearly  the  difference  between  a  defensive 
posture  and  an  offensive  po-ture  I  wf  uld 
also  point  this  '.)ut — .--n  intere«tlng  thing 
about  Soviet  military  and  diplomatic  his- 
tory They  h.ive  always  thought  In  defensive 
terms  and  if  >ju  read  their — not  only  their 


political  leaders  but  their  military  leaders — 
the  emphasis  is  on  defense 

I  think  that  since  this  system  now — as  a 
result  of  moving  the  city  defense  out  of  it 
and  the  possibility  of  that  city  defense  grow- 
ing into  a  thick  defense — I  think  this  makee 
it  so  clearly  defensive  in  character  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  Interpret  this  as  esca- 
lating the  arms  race. 

9    Summit    meeting  plans 

Question  Mr  President,  last  week  at  your 
press  conference  you  mentioned  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  at  the  highest  level  being 
In  the  wings  Could  you  tell  us  if  since  then 
we've  moved  any  closer  to  such  a  summit 
meeting'' 

Answer  I  should  distinguish  between 
negotiations  at  what  you'd  call  the  highest 
level,  and  what  I  said  was  the  highest  level, 
and  talks  Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
going  on  at  a  number  of  levels  at  this  time 
On  a  number  of  subjects 

However,  those  talks  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  I  have  concluded— or  where 
I  believe  they  have  concluded — that  a  dls- 
cu-ssion  at  the  summit  level  would  be  useful 

Whenever  those  talks^ — preliminary  talk.s — 
do  reach  that  point.  I  anticipate  that  a 
summit  meeting  would  take  pl.ice  I  do  not 
think  one  will  take  place  in  the  near  future, 
hut  I  think  encotiraglnt;  progress  Is  being 
tnnde  toward  the  time  when  a  summit  talk 
may   take  place 

10.  Perfonnfl  problems 

Question  Sir,  there  have  been  several  re- 
ports from  your  stalf  members  that  Kennedy 
.lUd  Johnson  lioldover  people  who  made  pol- 
icy have  sewn  themselves  into  civil  service 
status  and  thus  may  mean  some  problem  U't 
your  people  in  personnel.  I  wonder  if  this 
means  that  you  are  going  to  transfer  a  U-t 
of  these  people  or  abolish  tlie  Jobs'' 

Answer  Well  I've  heard  a  lot  from  some  of 
my  Republican  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  on 
tills  point  as  well  as  from,  of  course.  Repv.b- 
lican  leaders  in  the  nation  We — It  seems  tliis 
!s  a  rather  common  prictlce  when  one  Ad- 
ministration goes  out  and  the  other  conies 
In. 

We  will  do  what  we  think  will  best  serve 
the  Interest  of  effective  government  and  if 
the  individual  who's  been  trozon  in  can  do 
the  Job  we're  going  to  Keep  lilm  However, 
we're  moving  some  out  but  we  won't  do  it 
through  subterfuge  We'll  try  to  do  It  quite 
directly 

11.  /t.SA'i.sfaicf  from,  allir.-i 
Question.  Mr.  President,  on  your  recent 
European  trip  did  you  find  any  wlULngness 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  to  Increase  tlieir 
military  and  &nanclal  contributions  to  ihe 
alliance? 

.■\nswer.  Well,  that  matter  was  dlsctissed 
with  all  of  our  allies.  And.  particularly,  will 
be  a  subject  for  discussion  wlien  we  have  the 
20th  anniversary  meeting  of  NATO  here  in 
.April  I  do  not  ...  I  think  it  might  be  poten- 
tially embarrassing  to  .illles  to  suceest  that 
were  urging  them — anyone  specifically— to 
do  one  thing  or  another  In  this  field 

I  think  its  best  for  me  to  leave  it  In  these 
terms  Our  allies  do  recognize  the  necessity  to 
maintain  NATO's  conventional  forces.  They 
do  recognize  that  they  must  carry  their  share 
or  that  the  United  .States — and  particularly 
oiu-  Congress,  repiresenting  our  people — will 
be — have  much  less  incentive  to  carry  i  ur 
shaj-e  I  believe  they  will  do  their  share.  But 
I  think  were  going  to  do  it  best  through  quiet 
conversation  r.'ither  t.han  public  declaratiur, 

12.  ABM  as  ha'^aaintng  issue 
Queetlon.  Mr  President,  in  any  talks  -.vlth 
the  Isovlet  Union,  would  you  be  willing  '^ 
consider  abandoning  the  .\BM  program  alto- 
gether If  the  Soviets  showed  a  similar  will- 
ingness, or.  indeed.  If  tiiey  showed  .i  readi- 
ness to  place  limitations  on  offensive 
weapons? 

.Answer  Well,  Mr.  .Sc.-ili.  I  ,im  prepared  !ti 
tiie  event  that  we  go  Into  arcns  talks  to  con- 
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slder  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap>ona. 
As  you  know,  the  anna  talks  that  have  at 
leaat  preliminarily  been  discussed  do  not  In- 
volve limitation  or  reduction;  they  Involve 
only  freezing  where  we  are. 

Now  your  subject,  your  question  goes  to 
abandoning.  And  on  that  particular  point  1 
think  it  would  take  two.  naturally,  to  make 
the  agreement.  Let'a  look  at  the  Soviet 
Onion's  position  with  Its  defensive  deploy- 
ment of  ABM's. 

Previously,  that  deployment  was  aimed 
only  toward  the  United  States.  Today  their 
radars,  from  our  intelligence,  are  also  di- 
rected toward  Communist  China.  I  would 
imagine  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  Just 
as  reluctant  as  we  would  be  to  leave  their 
country  naked  against  a  potential  Chinese 
Communist  threat. 

So  the  abandoning  of  the  entire  system, 
particularly  as  long  as  the  Chinese  threat  is 
there.  I  tlilnk  neither  country  would  look 
ur>on  with  much  favor. 

13.  Nonproliferation  treaty 
Question.  Mr.  President,  would  you  think 
that  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
compatible  with  the  N.P.T.,  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty? 

Answer.  I  considered  that  problem  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  compatible  with  the 
NP.T.  We  discussed  that  In  the  leader's 
meeting  this  morning  and  I  pointed  out  that 
as  we  consider  this — this  kind  of  defensive 
system  which  enables  the  United  States  of 
.Werlca  to  make  its  deterrent  capability 
credible,  that  that  will  have  an  enormotos 
effect  in  reducing  the  pressure  on  other  coun- 
tries who  might  want  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons. 

That's  the  key  point.  If  a  country  doesn't 
(eel  that  the  major  country  that  has  a  nu- 
clear capability  has  a  credible  deterrent  then 
they  would  move  in  that  direction. 

One  other  jxilnt:  I  wish  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement with  regard  to  N.P.T. — that  I 
was  dellEhted  to  see  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion or  consent  to  the  treaty  and  this  an- 
nouncement— I  hope  President  Johnson  Is 
li>->klng. 

I  haven't  talked  to  him  on  the  phone.  I'm 
eoing  to  Invite  President  Johnson,  If  his 
schedule  permits,  to  attend  the  ceremony 
when  we  will  have  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  ijecause  he  started  It  In  his  Adminis- 
tration and  I  think  he  should  participate 
when  we  ratify  It. 

14  Aid  to  college  protesters 
Question.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  If  I  can 
turn  yo\!  to  the  campus  disorders  and  un- 
rest They're  continuing  and  we  haven't  had 
an  opportunity  to  .ask  you  your  views  of 
them.  But  particularly  would  you  favor  the 
cutting  off  of  Federal  loans  to  the  offenders? 
Answer  Mr.  Lisagor.  I've  asked  the  Attor- 
ney Creneral  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educiiion  and  Welfare  to  examine  this  prob- 
lem particularly  In  view  of  a  Congressional 
report  that  122  of  540  that  had  been  arrested 
a"  .San  Francisco  State  were  direct  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  I  will  have  a  statement  on 
that  that  I  will  be  making  either  Monday  of 
Tuesday  In  detail.  I  prefer  not  to  go  Into 
it  now. 

15.  Paris  peace  talks 

Question,  To  follow  up  Mr.  Day's  question 
on  Vietnam  earlier.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  your  measured  response  to  the  enemy 
attacks  in  .South  Vietnam  has  produced  or 
yielded  anv  results  In  Parts  or  In  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  In 
Hanoi? 

Answer.  Our  measured  response  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  progress — 
and  It  Is  very  limited  progress — toward  talka 
m  Paris  That  Is  the  negative  side  In  an- 
swering   your   question. 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  different  response 
would  either  discourage  those  talks  or  might 
have  the  effect  of  even  encouraging  them  U 
the  decision  that  we  now  have  to  make. 


16.  U.S.  troop  reduction 
Question.  Again  on  Vietnam — In  connec- 
Uon  with  Secretary  Laird's  visit,  we've  heard 
few  some  time  predictions  that  American 
troop  levels  could  be  cut  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese capabilities  Improved.  And  again 
last  week  while  he  was  In  Vietnam,  we  were 
given  slmllaj-  reports  from  Saigon,  despite 
the  high  level  of  the  fighting  that's  going  on 
now.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  for  withdraw- 
ing American  troops  In  any  nimibers  soon? 
Answer.  Mr.  Bailey,  In  view  of  the  current 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vletcong,  there  Is  no  prospect 
for  a  reduction  of  American  forces  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

When  we  are  able  to  reduce  forces  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances — 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  de- 
fend themselves  In  areas  where  we  now  are 
defending  them,  the  progress  of  the  talks  In 
Paris,  or  the  level  of  enemy  activity — when 
that  occurs  I  will  make  an  announcement. 
But  at  this  time  there  ts  no  foreseeable  pros- 
pect In  that  field. 

17.  Shelter  program 
Question.    Mr.    President,    what    effect,    If 

any,  will  your  safeguard  program  have  on 
the  shelter  program.  Can  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  your  long-range  plans  in  this 
direction? 

Answer.  Congressman  HoUfield,  in  the 
meeting  this  morning,  strongly  urged  that 
the  Administration  look  over  the  shelter 
program  and  he  made  the  point  that  he 
thought  It  had  fallen  somewhat  into  dis- 
array, due  to  lack  of  attention  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  have  directed  that  General  Lincoln,  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, I  directed  him  previously  to  conduct 
such  a  survey — we're  going  to  look  at  the 
shelter  program  to  see  what  we  can  do  there 
in    order   to   minimize    American    casualties. 

18.  Middle  East  stand 
Question.  Mr.  President,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly at  the  last  press  conference  when  you 
were  discussing  the  meeting  with  General  de 
Gaulle  and  the  Middle  East  situation,  you 
said  you  were  encouraeeri  by  wViat  he  told 
you  because  he  was  moving  closer  to  our 
position.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  what 
our  position  is  in  the  Middle  East  and  if 
it  has  changed  significantly  in  the  last  year. 

Answer.  We  have  had  bilateral  talks,  not 
only  with  the  French  but  also  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  British,  prep.ira- 
tory  to  the  possibility  of  four-power  talks. 
I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression  that 
we  are  completely  together  at  this  point. 

We  are  closer  together  than  we  were  taut 
we  still  have  a  lot  of  yardage  to  cover.  And 
until  we  make  further  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  common  position.  I  would  prefer  not 
to  lay  out  what  our  position  is.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  helpful  in  bringing  them  to 
the  position  that  we  think  is  the  right 
position. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lepislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S       1634— INTRODUCTION     OF     TAX 
SHARING   ACT  OF    1969 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  mys.  If  and  Senators  Bellmon.  Coox. 


Cooper,  Cotton,  Dole,  Dominick,  Fan- 
nin, GooDELL,  Griffin,  Gurney,  Hansen, 
Javits,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Murphy,  Pack- 
wood,  Pearson,  Percy,  Scott,  Thur- 
mond, and  Tower,  I  introduce,  for  re- 
ferral to  Ihe  appropriate  committee  the 
Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1969,  a  measure 
which  would  require  the  regular  distrib- 
ution of  a  specified  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  to  the  States 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  population  with 
virtually  no  conditions  attached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1634)  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Baker  ifor  himself  and  other 
Senators* ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
history  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  goes  back  to  the  in- 
ception of  our  country,  it  is  only  for  the 
last  20  years  that  Federal  aid  has  in- 
creased at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate.  In 
the  10  years  prior  to  1956  Federal  aid 
doubled  to  S3. 7  billion,  doubled  aeain  in 
the  next  4  years  to  1960.  and  between 
1960  and  1969.  only  9  years,  it  has  ex- 
panded from  S7  billion  to  $18.9  billion, 
an  increase  of  almost  150  percent.  More- 
over, the  pro.iection  for  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  frovcrnm.^nts  for  1975  Is 
estimated  at  S35  to  S40  billion,  and 
former  Pi-esident  Johnson  once  set  the 
figure  at  $60  billion. 

This  leaves  open  the  decision  as  to 
what  .should  be  the  form  of  future  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  problem  which  confronts 
the  Congress  is  the  establishment  of  the 
most  efficient  delivery  system  lor  this 
rapidly  proliferating  as!;i.«tance.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
create  a  delivery  system  '.vith  a  greater 
decree  of  flexibility.  We  .'-hould  move 
away  from  complete  reliance  on  particu- 
laristic Federal  grant-in-aid  instruments 
and  adopt  approaches  which  siek  to 
strengthen  the  political  .structure  and 
enhance  the  responsiveness  of  .American 
federalism.  This  can  best  be  achieved, 
as  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intercov- 
ernmental  Relations  has  recommended, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  combination  of 
Federal  tax  sharing  and  general  func- 
tional block  grants  along  with  Federal 
categorical  grants-in-aid. 

Under  this  flexible  approach  tax  shar- 
ing would  be  utilized  to  allow  States  and 
locahties  to  devise  their  own  programs 
and  set  their  own  priorities  to  help  solve 
their  own  unique  and  most  crucial  prob- 
lems. Block  grants  '.vould  be  us->d  to  eive 
States  and  localities  greater  flexibility 
in  meeting  needs  in  bread  functional 
areas.  And  categorical  grants  would  be 
used  to  stimulate  and  support  programs 
in  specific  areas  of  national  interest.  Un- 
der this  scheme  revenue  sharing  would 
supplement  rather  than  supplant  ex- 
isting categorical  aids. 
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Underlying  my  firm  support  for  the 
concept  of  tax  sharing  Ls  the  basic  con- 
viction that  strong  and  financially  viable 
State  and  local  Kovernments  are  essen- 
tial not  only  to  a  healthy  federalism  but 
also  to  the  best  possible  performance  of 
governmental  ser.ices  Dr  Walter  W 
Heller,  who  along  with  Dr  Jf>seph  A 
Pechman  was  the  first  exponent  of  tax 
sharing,  has  stated  this  thesis  cogently 

In  p«rt.  Ihla  simply  eipreesen  the  tradi- 
tional faith  In  pliiralliim  and  de<-pntrall74i- 
Uon  diversity  Innovation  and  fxprrlmenta- 
tlon  For  thoa^  who  lack  that  faith  —  for 
dlpd-ln-the-wool  Hamlltonlanii  and  for  theme 
who  t>elleve  tha'  '.he  stAt«i  sr*  bound  to 
wither  awftv  -there  c-an  be  little  attraction 
!n  revenue  shtirlng  or  other  instrumenta  reiv- 
ing heavily  on  local  discretion  and  decision 

Yet.  apart  frfim  the  philosophic  virtues  of 
fedtrallsm  all  of  us  have  a  direct  sr-rtke  in  the 
flnanclal  health  <>t  state-local  government* 
for  the  simple  reastin  that  they  perform  rhe 
bulk  of  essential  civilian  services  in  the 
country 

The  enactment  of  a  revenue  sharing 
me£^^ure  would  thus  recognize  a  substan- 
tia) ^ole  for  the  StHtes  and  would  pro- 
vide a  broad  scope  for  decentralized  de- 
cisionmaking If  the  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can diversity  are  to  be  exploited  and  en- 
hanced, then  the  Federal  Government 
must  aid  In  creating  a  fiscal  environment 
that  will  enable  States  and  localities  to 
exercise  wide  latitude  in  determining 
their  own  priorities  and  solving  their  own 
problems 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
recognize  the  need  for  viable  imagina- 
tive State  and  local  governments  We 
have  during  the  last  several  vfars  wit- 
nessed an  increasing  concentration  of 
effective  governing  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  decreasing  ability 
for  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  seemingly  limitless  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  The.se  trends 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  traditional  .sys- 
tem of  federalism  which  has  produced 
the  maximum  gocxl  for  the  maximum 
niimber  wnth  maximum  responsiveness 
in  government  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  The  federal  system  as  we 
tnow  It  consists  of  an  effective  partner- 
-hip  of  governing  authority  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  State  and  local  units  on  the  other. 
I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  country 
Interrelates  to  a  large  degree  with  our 
ability  to  preserve  this  partnership  sys- 
tem of  government 

The  thriist  of  these  remarlcs  is  not  an 
appeal  to  some  academic  concept  of 
States  rights,  sovereignty  or  independ- 
ence, nor  calculated  to  be  in  derogation 
of  the  absolute  requirement  for  a  vital, 
effective,  imaginative  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Rather,  it  is  a  plea  for  the  reln- 
vigoration  and  revitalization  of  the  au- 
thority of  State  and  local  ?ovprnments 
in  order  that  they  may  undertake  and 
discharge  their  governing  responsibili- 
ties In  a  word,  it  is  a  plea  for  refederal- 
ization. 

Mr  President,  apart  from  the  virtues 
of  federalism  the  fiscal  argument  for 
tax  sharing  is  compelling  From  1946  to 
1966.  State  and  local  governmental  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  ro.se  .348 
percent  with  State  and  local  debt  in- 
creasing 573  percent.  During  this  same 


period  States  and  hicallties  made  im- 
pressive efforts  to  meet  domestic  public 
service  ne<Hl^.  increasing  tax  collections 
from  $11  to  $.59  billion.  In  spite  of  this 
dramatic  increase,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  Federal  categorical 
aids,  there  has  been  no  letup  In  the  In- 
tense fl.scal  pre.ssures  on  States  and  their 
local  entitie.s,  and  every  Indication  is  that 
Stat«>  and  local  I'xpenditure  demands 
will   continue  to  rise  .sharply. 

While  St^te  and  IcK-al  governments  are 
confronted  with  this  unrelenting  fl.scal 
pressure  a  .somewhat  different  situation 
prevails  at  the  national  level  Becau.se  of 
progressive  tax  policies.  Federal  revenues 
tend  to  lncrea.se  at  a  faster  rat#  than  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  In  fact.  Fed- 
eral income  tax  revenues  mcrea.se  by 
15  percent  for  every  10-percent  increase 
in  the  gro.ss  national  product,  producing 
approximately  an  additional  $8  billion  in 
Federal  revenue  each  year  with  no  In- 
crease in  tax  rates  L<x)klng  beyond  the 
current  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  one 
can  visiializ.4?  the  j8  billmn  automatic 
annual  growth  in  Federal  revenues  gen- 
eratim,'  new  leeway  for  fiscal  dividends 
among  the  States 

But  the  fiscal  dilemma  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  only  the  beginning. 
Consider  the  unmet  needs  One  has  only 
tt>  walk  in  his  suburb  t-o  see  the  need  for 
.schools,  sewers,  sidewalks,  street  lights, 
and  more  fretjuent  garbatie  collection 
He  has  only  to  walk  m  the  urban  area 
to  see  streets  with  gaping  holes  and 
crumbling  curbs,  to  see  nindown  parks 
and  miserable  housing,  and  even  to  see 
increasini:  crime  and  poverty  .\nd  he 
must  not  at  the  same  time  forget  the 
rapidly  expanding  co.st  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  woefully  inadequate  prisons 
and  mental  hospitals,  and  the  still-to-be- 
conquered  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

There  is  of  course,  no  easy  answer  to 
these  problems,  but  the  enactment  of  a 
modest  tax  sharing  measure  would  be  a 
beginning'.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduce,  tax  sharing  mon- 
eys would  be  placed  in  a  tr.ist  fund  from 
which  distributions  to  the  States  would 
be  made  The  distributions  would  be  due 
the  States  as  a  matter  of  right,  free  from 
the  uncertainties  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ation process. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  ^he  Federal 
individual  income  tax  base  for  the  1971 
fiscal  year  This  would  yield  an  estimated 
$850  million  The  bill  further  provides  for 
a  rate  increase  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
m  fiscal  1972  and  1  ;H»rcent  in  fiscal  1971?. 

The  distribution  formula  to  determine 
each  State's  share  of  available  moneys 
from  the  trust  fimd  would  be  composed 
of  a  population  factor,  which  expresses 
an  approximation  of  the  total  need  of  a 
given  State,  and  a  revi-nu*-  effort  factor, 
which  expresses  the  need  and  initiative 
of  the  State  The  revenue  effort  factor 
would  be  computed  as  the  sum  of  all 
State  and  local  'general  revenue,  divided 
by  adjusted  gro.ss  Income  In  the  State, 
divided  by  the  national  average  of  such 
a  revenue-income  ratio.  The  net  result 
of  the  application  of  this  formula  to 
available  funds  would  provide  some  pre- 
mium to  those  States  that  exercise  their 
best  efforts  to  provide  for  their  own  re- 


quirements and  also  some  premium  to 
those  Stales  that  have  a  greater  fiscal 
need. 

Of  the  money  allocated  to  each  State 
from  the  trust  fund,  a  portion  would  be 
required  to  be  di.stributed  to  local  gov- 
ernments The  amount  that  must  be  dis- 
tributed to  local  governments  would  be 
the  proportion  of  locally  raised  revenues 
compared  to  total  State  and  local  reve- 
nues Thus,  for  example,  if  in  one  State 
60  percent  of  total  State  and  local  reve- 
nue is  raised  at  the  local  level,  then  that 
Stat^  would  be  required  to  pass  through 
to  local  entities  60  percent  of  its  alloca- 
tion from  the  trust  fund.  But  if  in  an- 
other State  only  40  percent  of  total  State 
and  local  revenue  is  raised  at  the  local 
level,  then  only  40  percent  would  have 
to  be  passed  through. 

The  term  "local  government"  would  be 
defined  by  the  statute  as  all  general  pur- 
po.se  local  governments,  including  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  townships,  but 
not  including  school  districts  or  special 
purpose  districts.  The  money  passed 
through  would  be  distributed  to  all  local 
governments,  and  the  amoimt  that  each 
local  government  would  receive  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
L'overnment's  revenue  .share  of  total 
statewide  locally  raised  revenues.  This 
amount  would  then  be  ad,)usted  by  -he 
local  governments  own  revenue  effort 

Under  the  .scope  of  this  bill  the  Stat>  s 
would  be  given  virtually  complete  free- 
dom in  the  u.se  of  their  tax  .shares  excejit 
for  the  usual  public  auditing,  accounting, 
and  reporting  requirements  on  public 
funds  A  Council  on  Tax  Sharing  coni- 
pcsed  of  three  Governors,  three  loc.il 
government  representatives,  and  thipe 
repre.sentatives  of  the  public-at-laree 
would  be  established  to  administer  tlie 
program  The  Council  would  be  charced 
only  with  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  would  be  witli- 
out  aiithor.ty  to  direct  or  coerce  r!>^ 
States  or  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  wed  unyieldlnuly  to  the  specific 
termii  and  provisions  of  this  bill  which  I 
introduce  and  which  I  have  just  sum- 
marized. I  have  no  pride  of  authorslup. 
and  I  recognize  that  many  different  ap- 
proaches could  be  taken  in  establishing 
the  concept  of  tax  sharing. 

I  also  realize  that  in  drafting  any  par- 
ticular tax-.sharing  bill,  numerous  prob- 
lems present  themselves.  For  example, 
under  almost  any  approach,  data  prob- 
lems anse,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
do  not  believe  .sufficient  data  are  avail- 
able to  quantify  the  factor  in  my  pa.sf.- 
through  formula  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  all  local  governments.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  .some 
tffort  may  soon  be  underway  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  an  insurmountable 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  tax  sharing  was  en- 
dorsed in  1968  by  both  presidential  can- 
didates and  by  both  party  platforms. 
Over  100  different  revenue-sharing  bill- 
were  introduced  during  the  90th  Con- 
urress,  and  many  of  these  have  already 
been  reintroduced  during  the  current 
session.  I  am  most  hopeful,  therefore, 
that  the  appropriate  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  soon  hold  hear- 
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Ings  on  this  concept  and  on  the  various 
approaches  that  might  be  utilized. 

The  enactment  of  tax  sharing  would 
relieve  the  intense  fiscal  pressure  on 
State  and  local  governments.  It  would 
serve  the  tradition  of  federalism  by  in- 
stilling in  State  and  local  governments  a 
new  vitality  and  Independence.  It  would 
reverse  the  regressive  tendency  in  the 
Federal-state-local  tax  structures.  And 
It  would  enable  the  economically  poor 
States  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their 
services. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  iirge  the 
adoption  of  this  measure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  (S.  1634) ,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

EXHIBFT    1 

S    1634 
A  bin   to  provide  for  the  sharing  with  the 

stat€  and  local  governments  of  a  portion 

of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the  United 

States 

Be  It  enacted  Dy  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Ripresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'-if!ca  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

•Tsix  Sharing  .^ct  of  1969". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec   -'    For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(  n    the  term   ■Council"  means  the  Council 
on  Tax  Sharing  established  by  section  8; 

1 2)  the  term  "general  revenue"  ol  State 
.ind  local  governments  means  general  reve- 
iiue  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  Its  publication  •Governmental  Finances". 
;:icluding  taxes  and  non-tax  revenue  other 
than  revenue  from  Insurance  trusts  or  from 
utUitv  and  liquor  store  sales; 

i3i  the  term  iocal  government"  means  a 
municipality,  county,  or  township  as  such 
terms  are  \ised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
m  It*  publication  Census  of  Governments. 
Ciovernmental  Organization",  but  does  not 
Include  iiny  school  district  or  special  district; 
{4)  '.he  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
rptarv  of  the  Treasury; 

(51  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

i6i  the  term  'tnist  fund"  means  the  Tax 
Sharlne  Trust  Fund  established  by  section 
3 

TAX    SHARING    TRUST    FUND 

Sec  3  (al  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
lund  to  be  icnown  as  the  "Tax  Sharing  Trust 
Fund".  Tlie  trust  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
:,  mounts  appropriated  to  It  by  subsection 
lb)  and  any  amounts  appropriated  to  It 
under  .subsection  (c). 

ibl  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund,  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwl.=;e  appropriated,  an  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  for  the  meet  recent  calendar  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from   the   Internal   Revenue   Service,   equal 

1 1 1  one  fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  In- 
illvldual  Federal  income  tax  base  for  the 
:.sca:  year  beginning  July  1.  1970; 

1 2 1  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  In- 
dividual Federal  Income  tax  base  for  fiscal 
vear  beelnnlng  July   1.   1971;   and 

'3i  one  percent  of  the  Individual  Federal 
income  tax  base  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1972.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
alter 

ic)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  approprl- 
.tied  by  subsection  (b),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  trust  ftind  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  additional  amounts 
as  may  be  deelrable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(di  The  Secretary  shall,  during  each  fis- 
cal year,  determine  the  amount  described  In 
subsection  (b),  and  transfer  the  amount  so 


determined  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  trust  fund.  Such  transfer 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  the  amotint 
transferred  was  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  tran.-^ferred. 
by  the  transfer  of  additional  amounts  Ircm 
the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  or  by  the 
transfer  of  amounts  from  the  trust  fund  to 
the  general  fund. 

cei  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
individual  Federal  income  tax  base  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  the  aggregate  of  the  taxable 
incomes  as  disclosed  by  returns  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  i  other  than  returns  of 
corporations)  made  during  such  fiscal  year. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.  If 
during  a  fiscal  year  a  taxpayer  files  more  than 
one  return  for  the  same  taxable  year,  only 
the  last  return  so  filed  shall  be  talcen  into 
account. 

( f  1  Determinations  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 


METHOD  or  P.'VVMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  out  of  the  trust  fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971,  and 
during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  payments  to  eacli 
State  during  each  fiscal  year  snail  be  the 
amount  determined  under  section  5,  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  not  less 
than  quarterly.  Payments  to  any  State  made 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  vear  mav,  to  the  extent  necessary,  be 
made  "on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  determining  the  amounts  under 
section  5.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  payments  to  any  State  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  that  payments  in  the 
first  and  second  quarters  were  In  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  which  should  have 
been  paid. 

AMOTJNT   OF    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  amount  of  pav-ments 
to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  Is  an  amount 
(computed  by  the  Secretary)  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying — 

(1)  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  by 

(2)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  population  percentage  of  such  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  by  the  revenue  elfort  percent- 
age of  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)(li  For  purposes  of  subsection  lai. 
a  State's  population  percentage  for  any  fis- 
cal year  is  the  percentage  which  the  popu- 
lation of  such  State  is  of  the  total  of  the 
population  of  all  the  States. 
•  (2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  'li,  the 
population  of  each  State  is  the  population 
as  certified  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  for  all  the  States. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  lai.  the 
revenue  effort  percentage  of  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  vear  is  the  percentage  which  the 
revenue  effort  factor  of  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  vear  is  of  the  average  national  revenue 
etfort  "factor  for  such  fiscal  year,  A  State's 
revenue  effort  factor  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
the  result  obtained  by  dividing — 

(1)  the  total  of  the  general  revenue  de- 
rived by  such  State  from  its  own  resources 
(including  general  revenue  derived  by  the 
political  subdivisions  of  such  State)  durina 
a   calendar   year   ending   within   such   fiscal 

year  by 

(2)  the  total  adjusted  gross  Income  of  indi- 
viduals residing  in  such  State  during  such 
calendar  vear  as  disclosed  by  returns  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

If  the  information  for  a  calendar  year  for 
any    State    Is    not    available,    the    Secretary- 


may  u;alve  the  computation  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  with  respect  to  such  State 
on  the  basis  of  information  for  the  latest 
>ear  for  which  such  information  Is  available 

PAYMENTS    BY    STATES    TO    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

SEC.  6.  (a  I  Each  State  shall  pay  to  Its  local 
governments,  out  of  the  payments  received 
ov  It  under  this  Act  during  each  fiscal  year, 
ail  aggregate  amount  which  Ijears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  such  payments 
i'S  the  total  amount  of  general  revenues  de- 
rived by  its  local  governments  Irom  their 
own  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  ceneral  revenue  derived  by 
the  State  and  all  of  Its  political  subdivisions 
from  their  own  resources  for  the  fiscal  year, 
ib»  Each  local  government  of  a  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  payments  from  such 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  i  com- 
puted by  the  State)  equal  to  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying — 

<1)  the  total  amount  which  such  State 
i<  required  to  pay  to  its  local  governments  for 
such  fiscal  vear  under  tubsection  i  a  i ,  by 

(2)  the  "product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  local  revenue  share  percentage  of  such 
local  government  for  the  fiscal  year  by  the 
local  revenue  effort  percentage  of  such  local 
government  for  the  fiscal  year, 

cl  For  purposes  of  svibsectlon  (b).  Xhe 
local  revenue  share  percentage  of  a  local 
;;overnment  of  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
the  percentage  which  the  general  lund  rev- 
tnue  of  such  local  government  lor  the  fiscal 
year  is  of  the  general  lund  revenues  of  all 
vear. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  ib),  the 
local  revenue  effort  percentage  of  a  local 
government  of  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
the  percentage  which — 

(1)  the  general  fund  revenue  of  such  local 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  divided  by  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  individuals  residing 
in  such  local  government,  is  of 

(2)  the  statewide  average  of  all  revenue 
effort  percentages  of  all  local  governments 
of  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year 

(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsections  ici  and 
(d),  the  general  fund  revenue  of  a  local 
government  is  that  portion  of  its  total  gen- 
eral revenues  derived  from  its  own  resources 
which  is  not  expended  for  school  or  other 
educational  purposes. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  idi.  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  individuals  resid- 
ing in  any  local  government  or  in  any  Stat» 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
statistics  and  information  available  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

(31  For  purposes  of  subsection  idi.  the 
statewide  average  of  all  revenue  effort  per- 
centages of  all  local  goverr.ments  of  a  State 
shall  be  an  average  \^-elghted  bv  general  lund 
revenue  of  all  such  local  governments. 


STATE  UNDERTAKI.NT.S 

Sec.  1  la)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  Act.  a  State  shall  under- 
tal^e — 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
fl.scal  control  of  and  aceotnitabillty  for  pay- 
ments received  under  this  Act  as  it  has  with 
respect  to  reventies  derived  from  its  own 
resources. 

i2)  to  make  payments  to  its  local  gov- 
ernments .^:s  required   by  section  6. 

(3)  to  furnish  such  information  and  data 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  Council  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations,  and 

i4)  to  submit  the  reports  to  the  Council 
required  by  subsection  ib). 

lb)  (11  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before  such 
date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  report  to 
the  Council  its  plans  lor  the  use  of  the  funds 
which  it  will  receive  under  this  Act  during 
such  fiscal  year, 

(2)  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before  such 
date  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  as  the 
Council  mav  prescribe,  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil   on    the   expenditures   of   the    funds   re- 
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celved  by  It  under  this  Act  during  such  fis- 
cal year 

i3i  The  reports  required  under  para^aphs 
(1»  and  lit  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  or  by  such  State  ofBcer 
as  he  may  designate  Such  reports  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  In  such  detail  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe  Neither  the  Council  nor 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  Fpdernl  officer 
shall  have  power  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plans  of  any  State,  or  the  expenditures 
of  any  State,  as  set  f  irth  m  such  reports 

COUNCn.   ON   TAX   SHARING 

Sec  8  lai  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Government  a 
Council  on  Tax  Sharing  The  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  nine  members  as  follows 

1 1 1  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  persons  who  are  Governors  of  a 
State. 

I  2  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  persons  who  are  highest  execu- 
tive officers   of  a   local   government,   and 

I  }i  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  from  persons  who  do  not 
hold  any  Pederiil,  State,  or  local  government 
office 

Not  more  than  five  of  the  members  of  the 
Coupc.ll  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
partjr.^ 

ibi  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  as  members  of  the  Council  Members 
of  the  Council  who  are  Governors  or  execu- 
tive officers  of  a  local  government  shall  serve 
without  compensation  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  members  of  the  Council. 

ici  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
select  one  of  Its  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man and  one  to  serve  is  Vice  Chairman 

idi  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum 

lei  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  - 

I  1 )  to  oversee  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  this  .\ct. 

(2i  to  prescribe  by  regulations  the  Infor- 
mation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary  under  section  Tiai  i3l 
and  the  manner  and  form  In  which  such  In- 
formation and  data  shall  be  furnished  and 
to  prescribe  by  regulations  the  form  and  de- 
tail of  the  reports  required  by  section  7(bi. 
i3i  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  with  respect  to  the  manner 
In  which  computations  under  sections  5  and 
6  of  this  Act  shill  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  States,  and 

i4i  to  make  determinations  under  section 
9  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  withholding  of 
payments  from  any  State 

In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  the  Council  shall  endeavor  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  St.ites.  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Council  for 
Information  and  data  to  carry  out  their 
duties  under  this  Act  and  of  the  Congress  to 
carry  cut  !)erlodlc  reviews  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  reports  and  forms 
required  under  this  Act  at  an  absolute  mini- 
mum and  in  as  simplified  a  form  as  Is  prac- 
ticable 

(fi  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  afford  to 
the  States  such  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  them  to 
receive  payments  made  available  to  them  un- 
der this  Act  and  such  information  and  as- 
sistance as  they  may  request  to  assist  them 
in  the  utilization  of  such  payments 

(gi  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Council  shall  be  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall 


receive  compensation  at  ihe  rate  prescribed 
for  poaluons  in  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Sch.duie  The  Executive  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  and  duties  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe. 

(hi  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  employees 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act  The  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  temporary  or  Interm.t- 
tent  services  under  section  3109  of  iltle  5. 
United  States  Code. 

WIIUHOLOINC    or    PAKMrNTS;     JirorClAL    REVIEW 

Sec  9.  (aj  Whenever  the  Council  finds, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that 
there  is  a  failure  by  such  State  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  ur.deriaklng  required 
by  section  7.  the  Council  shall  notify  such 
Governor  that  further  payments  under  this 
Act  will  be  withheld  until  It  Is  satlshed  that 
there  will  n  i  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply 
Until  the  Council  Informs  him  that  It  Is  so 
satisfied,  the  secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  su^h  State  under  this  Act 

(bi  Any  State  which  receives  notice  under 
subsection  lat  that  payments  to  it  ■.vlll  be 
withheld  may,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  Slate  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  Council's  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Council  The 
Council  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  it  based 
Its  action  as  provided  In  section  2112  .jf  title 
28.  United  States  Code 

ic)  Tlie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council. 
If  supfhjrted  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  fur  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Council 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence 

idi  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part  The  Judgm'^nt  of 
the  Court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  <ls  provided  .n  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 

REPORTS   TO    THZ    CONGRESS    AND   THK    PRESIOENT 

Sec  10.  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before 
February  1.  1972.  and  on  or  before  February 
I  of  each  year  thereafter,  report  to  the  Con- 
c:ress  and  to  the  President  on  the  perform- 
ance by  it  of  Its  functions  and  duties  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  summary  of  the 
reports  received  undt'r  section  7ibii2i  from 
the  States  on  their  use  of  the  funds  received 
by  them  during  such  fiscal  year  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  received  under  section 
7ibi(li  from  the  States  of  their  plans  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  to  be  received  by  them 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  Each  such 
report  shall  also  Include  any  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  the  trust  fund  which  the  Council 
deems  advisable 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  .suKKi-'St  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unammou.s  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative liie  a  .Ru  McCarhy,  of  New 
York,  has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird.  The 
subject  of  the  letter  was  chemical  and 
biological  waafare,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  form  of  questions  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic policy.  The  Congressman  prefaced  liis 
question  by  noting  that  19  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  staff,  were  present 
on  March  4  for  a  briefing  conducted  by 
Gen.  James  A  Hebbeler,  Director  of 
chemical  and  biological  research  for 
tlie  Pentai^on  I  attended  the  briefing 
•Aith  a  mjmber  of  my  staff. 

In  his  remarks  and  questions  to  Sec- 
retary Laird,  Representative  McCarthy 
made  the  following  comment  about  the 
briefing: 

I  .u?ked  that  the  basic  public  policies 
governing  cur  activities  in  the  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  fields  be  covered  In  the 
nonclassified  section  of  tlie  briefings  I 
stressed  lliat  our  national  policy  in  this  area 
should  be  subject  to  iJie  same  discussion, 
public  view,  and  constrvictlve  criticism  as 
are  our  ICBM,  Polaris  fleet,  P-lU  bomber 
program,    and    ABM    system.  Genrral 

James  A  Hebbeler  presented  a  briefing  that 
was  informative  and  Interesting  to  those  at- 
tending But  many  of  the  public  ques- 
tions remained  unanswered. 

As  a  result  Representative  McCarthy 
was  prompted  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  asking  some  very 
basic  questions. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  Defense 
Dei>artment  has  been  engaged  in  chemi- 
ical  and  biological  research  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  has  grown  in 
recent  years,  notably  since  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  According  to  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  we  are  spend- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  $300  to  $350  mil- 
lion a  year  on  research,  development, 
and  procurement  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons. 

What  is  iJerhaps  more  significant 
than  the  dollar  sign  is  the  cloak  of  se- 
crecy which  has  surrounded  our  activity 
in  chemical  and  biological  warfare  re- 
search and  development.  This  was  ade- 
quately demonstrated  in  the  recent  NBC 
documentary  on  the  subject. 

The  public  has  a  legitimate  right  to 
know  why  the  lid  has  been  kept  so 
tightly  on  the  subject.  If  indeed  our  De- 
ft'nse  authorities  believe  that  chemical 
£Uid  biological  warfare  is  easily  misun- 
dersUJod  and  misinterpreted,  then  we  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  American  pub- 
lic, deserve  to  know  why  this  is  so.  What 
IS  happening  to  produce  such  misunder- 
standing? Where  does  the  fault  lie- 

Wherever  there  is  an  air  of  guarded 
secrecy,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some- 
thing as  potent  as  knowledge  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  preparations 
to  generate  a  certain  amount  of  fear  and 
outrage.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
tacts  to  be  aired  in  a  forthright  manner 
rather  than  withheld.  The  real  issue  is 
not  just  that  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  has  grown  to  a  more  sophis- 
ticated static  of  development,  but  that  it 
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has  also  grown  increasingly  more  dlfB- 
cult  to  comprehend. 

With  the  prospects  of  warfare  being 
more  costly  and  destructive  with  every 
defense  dollar  that  is  spent,  ignorance 
only  breeds  contempt — contempt  for  the 
means  of  modern  warfare  as  well  as  the 
persons  who  plan  for  its  arrival.  Conse- 
quentlv,  when  it  is  heard  that  only  a  few 
droplets  of  the  lethal  chemical  V-X  will 
produce  instant  death,  and  that  this 
chemical  is  being  transported  over  our 
railroads  and  stockpiled  in  Army  installa- 
tions, we  can  expect  many  voices  to  be 
raised  in  protest.  The  protest  comes  at 
tlie  discovery  of  the  production  of  ever 
more  lethal  agents  of  war  being  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  few- 
er persons  who  prefer  that  the  intent 
iind  content  of  these  operations  not  be 
revealed.  It  was  not  until  the  sheep  catas- 
trophe occurred  in  Utah  in  March  1968 
that  criticism  was  raised  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare experiments.  Even  now  there  are 
ver5'  few  facts  exposed  to  view. 

Witness  the  leport  of  the  episode  near 
Salt  Lake  City  as  contained  in  the  NBC 
documentai-y : 

The  onlv  advertisements  for  the  U.S.  test 
program  are  placed  where  almost  nobody 
Ues  them,  on  lonely  side  roads  of  the  great 
-Jilt  Lake  Desert.  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
is  used  bv  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
•o  test  both  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons The  base  is  so  remote  that  very  few 
people  knew  that  It  existed  until  last  March 
and  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Skull 
Valley  Sheep  Episode."  A  valuable  herd  of 
about  five  thousand  sheep  were  burled  by 
•he  United  States  Army.  But  the  military 
0  mslst«ntlv  denied  any  connection  between 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  and  the  dead 
>heep.  Tliere  were  many  ofUclal  Inquiries 
We  now  know  that  on  March  13th,  at 
Ductway.  a  Jet  fighter  released  the  nerve  gas 
V  X  at  an  abnormally  high  altitude.  Freak 
winds  carried  It  even  higher,  and  rain 
dropped  it  onto  the  Skull  VaUey  pasture. 

Sander  Vanocur  commented  on  this: 

To  this  day  the  United  States  Army  main- 
tains there  Is  not  absolute  proof  that  the 
Skull  Vallev  sheep  were  killed  by  the  nerve 
sas  test.  But  it  has  agreed  to  a  payment  of 
nei.rly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
owner  of  the  sheep.  And  In  recent  months 
the  Army  has  announced  more  stringent 
safety  regulations  for  field  tesUng  at  Dug- 
•A-ay.  If  the  sheep  episode  did  nothing  else,  It 
stripped  awav  a  bit  more  of  the  official 
secrecv  surrounding  CBW  In  this  country.  It 
ilso  turns  out  that  Dugway  Is  not  our  only 
test  site  after  all.  .  .  . 

In  an  article  written  for  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  in  August  of  1968,  Sey- 
mour Hersh  had  the  following  to  say 
about  other  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  bases  and  what  they  do.  He  said: 

Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
CBW  program,  it  Is  impossible  to  detail 
rompletely  the  functions  of  the  military 
bases. 

Mr.  Hersh  went  on  to  describe  the 
bases  as  follows : 

Fort  De trick,  Md.:  This  base,  about  50 
miles  northwest  of  Washington,  D.C.,  serves 
,^s  the  headquarters  for  the  nation's  biolog- 
ical warfare  research  program.  Detrlck  con- 
trols the  procurement,  testing,  research  and 
development  of  all  biological  munitions  and 
products,  including  all  defense  approaches 
I  such  as  masks  and  vaccines) .  The  emphasis 
.-It  Detrlck,  however.  Is  on  the  offense.  The 
fort  was  set   up  during  World  War  n  and 


has  been  one  of  the  world's  largest  users  of 
laboratory  animals  since — perhaps  as  many 
as  720,000  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  hamsters, 
rabbits,  monkeys  and  sheep  a  year.  Most  of 
the  nation's  military  work  on  anticrop  de- 
vices and  defoliants  Is  conducted  in  a  corner 
of  the  base  where,  behind  high  wire  fences, 
scientists  work  in  a  cluster  of  greenhouses. 
Pine  Bluff,   Ark.:   This  arsenal   usually  is 
described  in  mUltary  organization  charts  as 
serving  primarily   as  a   chemical   munitions 
base.  Indeed.  It  was  opened  in  1942  as  a  chem- 
ical facility  and  still  serves  as  .in  important 
packaging   and   production   point   for   smoke 
bombs,  incendiarv  munitions  and  riot -con- 
trol agents    (including  CS,   the  potent  tear 
gas  used  in  Vietnam  i .  But  Pine  Bluff  does  its 
most  Important  work  for  the  biological  lab- 
oratories at  Fort  Detrlck.  It  Is  the  main  cen- 
ter tor  the  massive  production  and  processing 
of  biological  agents.  The  germs  are  not  only 
brewed  in  heavy  concentration  there  but  are 
also  loaded  into  bombs,  shells  and  other  mu- 
nitions, most  of  which  are  in   cold  storage 
depots,  known  as  igloos. 

Dugway  Proving  Grounds:  This  ba.se  tests 
biological  as  well  as  chemical  agents  and  is 
also  an  important  research  center  Studies  in 
ecology  and  epidemiology  have  been  under- 
way for  years  to  determine  just  what  hap- 
pens to  an  area  after  many  years  of  testing 
with  highly  infectious  biologicals.  (Similar 
test  projects  are  sponsored  by  Dugway  at 
other  locations  in  the  nation.)  The  problems 
are  incredibly  complex:  more  than  10.000 
species  of  life  are  known  to  exi.=it  on  the 
huge  base. 

Edgewood,  Md.  Arsenal:  Edgewood  is  the 
oldest  of  the  CBW  bases;  it  dates  back  to 
World  War  I,  when  it  served  as  a  manufac- 
turing site  for  shells  containing  Phosgene 
and  other  gases.  It  was  the  central  plant  for 
the  production  and  filling  of  gas  munitions 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  it  was 
switched  to  research  and  development.  Edge- 
wood's  first  major  Job  in  this  area  was  to 
study  the  nerve  agents,  produced  by  the 
Germans,  that  Allied  intelligence  had  shipped 
home.  A  pilot  plant  to  produce  one  such 
agent — Sarin,  otherwise  known  as  G.B. — was 
built  and  In  operation  on  the  base  by  the 
lat»  1940's.  The  arsenal  is  now  the  manage- 
ment and  final  inspection  center  for  all 
chemicals  and  chemical  weapons. 

Much  time  and  money  are  invested  in 
Edgewood  in  the  quest  for  the  perfect  inca- 
pacitating agent,  presumably  a  psycho- 
chemical  or  anesthetic  weapon.  The  only 
such  weapon  known  is  BZ.  and  it  has  yet  to 
see  combat  use.  The  chief  problem  with  the 
Incapacitating  agents  is  the  requirement  for 
a  uniform  dosage  level — that  Is.  they  must 
be  capable  of  being  spread  evenly:  other- 
wise, they  might  kill  in  areas  of  high  con- 
centration and  have  no  effect  at  all  in  areas 
of  lower  concentration. 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal:  This  17.750-acre 
base  Is  10  miles  northeast  of  Denver  and 
served  sis  the  main  production  facility  for  the 
nerve  gas  Sarin  after  initial  tests  at  Edge- 
wood  demonstrated  its  feasibility  as  a 
weapon.  Production  of  the  gas  was  halted 
In  1957  after  three  years  of  furious,  around- 
the-clock  activity  i  insecticides  are  now  man- 
ufactured here)  but  the  arsenal  has  re- 
mained busy  filling  rockets  and  bombs  with 
It. 

The  Newport  Chemical  Plant:  This  in- 
stallation in  farm  country  on  the  western 
edge  of  Indiana,  near  Danville.  111..  Is  the 
Army's  main  production  plant  for  VX.  an 
Improved  nerve  gas  that  did  not  enter  the 
military's  arsenal  until  the  early  I960's.  iVX. 
unlike  Sarin,  does  not  evaporate  rapidly  or 
freeze  at  normal  temperatures.  Its  low  volatil- 
ity makes  it  effective  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.)  The  plant  was  built  by  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery and  Chemical  Corporation  iF.M.C.l 
under  a  1959  Army  contract  and  has  been 
operated  ever  since  by  that  company  New- 
port produced  VX  nerve  gas  on  a  24-hour 


schedule   until   late    1962.   when   production 
was  slowed. 


There  have  been  speculations  about 
the  secrecy  prevading  the  development 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  An 
example  of  an  incident  producing  such 
speculation  is  the  so-called  Pacific  Ocean 
bi.logical  survey  in  which  both  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  U.S.  Army 
have  been  involved. 

In  the  February  21  issue  of  Science 
magazine  there  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
e\idence  and  activity  resulting  from  this 
experiment.  Says  Science: 

Tliere  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
Smithsonian  Is  conducting  a  biological  sur- 
vpv  of  the  Central  Pacific  under  an  Army 
L-ontract- -that  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
From  the  available  evidence,  it  al.so  appears 
quite  probable^  even  most  certain— tliat  the 
A.i.iy  IS  looking  for  a  biological  wart  arc  test 
site  "in  the  Pacific  and  is  using  data  turned 
up  by  the  .Smithsonian  .survey  to  assl.st  in 
the  .search.  The  Smithsonian  data  is  relevant 
because  any  test  sue  would  have  to  be  lo- 
cated where  there  is  no  danger  c,f  germs  being 
earned  outside  the  test  arc-a  by  migratory 
birds  or  other  -Aaldhfe. 

As  witnessed  here,  the  Anny  iias  a 
.stake  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Biological 
Sur%'ey,  aside  from  whatever  value  it  is 
to  the  Smith.sonian  But  the  point  is  to 
illustrate  the  mysterj'  which  has  covered 
the  experiment.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment between  t!ie  Army  and  the  Smith- 
sonian are  sufficiently  unknown  to  raise 
considerable  doubt  and  question  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  kept  in 
relative,  if  not  complete,  ignorance  of 
what  has  been  going  on  there  and  in 
other  places. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  extensive  research 
and  testing  going  on  at  the  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Grounds,  in  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
elsewhere — including  a  number  of  uni- 
versities— then  why  has  the  Defense  De- 
partment gone  to  such  ti-ouble  to  protect 
the  public  from  knowledge  of  this  activ- 
ity? Under  yie  cloak  of  national  security 
there  is  reason  to  speculate  that  some  of 
the  most  hideous  and  debasing  forms  of 
human  warfare  are  being  manufactured 
at  the  expense  of  the  unsuspecting  tax- 
payer. Moreover,  the  inevntable  drive 
toward  more  sophisticated  and  infallible 
weapons  systems  in  the  arms  race,  cou- 
pled with  the  enormity  of  the  expense, 
is  a  self-perpetratine  gui.se  under  which 
almost  any  experimentation  can  be  ra- 
tionalized and  carried  out. 

Related  to  the  secrecy  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  there  are  some  imp>or- 
tant  questions  to  be  asked.  First,  what 
arc  the  safeguards  with  respect  to  the 
testing,  stockpiling,  and  transportation 
of  chemical  and  biological  agents?  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  exactly  what 
they  are.  According  to  a  "Chemical-Bio- 
loKical  Safety  Summarj- "  produced  by 
the  Defense  Department: 

Tlie  CB  program  of  the  U.S.  .\rmy  provides 
a  safe  and  secure  environment  lor  CB  agents 
.and  munitions,  and  insures  that  the  public 
is  properly  protected  from  accidental  expo- 
sure or  injury  from  their  effects. 

The  summary  goes  on  to  give  broad 
assurances  of  safety  due  to  restricted 
and  isolated  depots,  minimum  handling 
of  items,  security  to  protect  from  theft 
and  sabotage,  precautions  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  chemical-biological 
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agents  and  munitions  such  as  accom- 
paniment by  technical  escort  teams  and 
carefully  chosen  routes  for  transit,  as 
well  as  the  scrutiny  of  a  chemical  safety 
committee  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
plus  special  arrangements  in  the  case  of 
a  mishap  The  summary,  however.  Is  not 
as  explicit  as  it  ought  to  be  It  as.sures  us 
of  safety  measures  but  does  not  spell 
them  out 

Surely  many  precautions  have  been 
taken  by  those  who  handle  chemical  and 
biological  agent.s  But  these  matters 
should  be  subject  to  the  full  investigation 
and  satisfaction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  not  Just  the  Defense 
Department  A  policy  of  preparedness 
should  not  only  Include  civil  defense 
against  the  onslaught  of  enemy  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  but  it  sliould  in- 
clude antidotes  for  an  accidental  self- 
Imposed  state  of  chemical  or  biological 
destruction. 

With  every  experiment  with  herbicides 
in  Vietnam  and  gases  in  the  skies  of 
Utah  there  will  come  with  greater  facility 
a  day  uhen  these  weapons  will  be  relied 
upoil  "4s  the  means  of  warfare  of  the 
future,  more  subtle  and  less  destructive 
to  property,  but  Jvist  as  deadly  a,s  a  nu- 
clear explosion  The  public  had  be.st  know 
how  to  defend  against  them 

This  leads  to  a  second  major  question. 
What  are  the  official  policies  for  the  use 
of  chemical-biological  weapons  In  the 
event  that  they  are  used  first  by  a  for- 
eign aggressor  against  us:*  Who  makes 
the  decLsion  to  deploy  anthrax,  the 
plague,  or  a  lethal  nerve  gas^  What  are 
the  ground  rules''  What  have  they  been 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam^  What  are  the 
deterrent  factors  in  a  program  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  preparedness''  How  do 
we  militarily  defend  against  a  chemical- 
biological  attack?  U  the  purpose  of  our 
preparedness  is  to  prevent  .surprise,  what 
specific  steps  have  been  taken  to  detect 
a  surprise' 

The  third  question  is:  What  commit- 
ments have  we  taken  toward  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  chemical  and  bloloelcal  arms 
race''  Are  we  d:lii;ently  working  for  the 
time  when  we  can  reach  a  mutual  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  approach  taken  un  nuclear 
testing  and  proliferation''  What  specific 
proposals  would  we  be  willing'  to  offer  or 
endorse  at  the  United  Nations  or  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Agency  in  Ge- 
neva'' 

There  is  yet  another  point  which 
should  be  considered  It  hardly  needs 
reiteration  The  vast  militarv-industrial 
complex  has  already  invested  billions  In 
the  armaments  race  while  fewer  and 
fewer  dollars  are  being  s^iven  to  the  al- 
leviation of  human  need  The  laruer  this 
military-industrial  complex  grows,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  reason  with  the 
forces  and  institutions  of  war.  What  next 
will  be  justified  in  the  name  of  military 
preparedness'' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  last 
week  s  briefing  for  Members  of  Congress 
by  the  Defense  Department  was  as  much 
an  occasion  for  displaying  a  need  for 
additional  funds  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical research  and  development  as  it 
was  for  answering  searching  questions 
about  what  already  exists  in  this  area  Is 
It  more  in  the  interest  of  the  military  and 


indusliial  e.tabli.ihment  or  national  .se- 
curity that  alarming  ixlds  of  disparity 
between  Russian  and  American  CBW 
capacity  were  leaked  out  for  public  view' 

Chen^.lcal  and  biological  warfare  is  but 
another  example  of  .something,  not  un- 
'.Ike  the  controversial  ABM  system,  of 
which  Congress  must  be  wary  and  which 
ought  to  be  probed  with  some  very  hard 
l:ivestit:ation  of  the  facts. 

I  am  suw:?estinn  that  the  Congress 
should  make  it  its  bu.siness  to  immedi- 
ately look  into  this  matter  It  should  be 
reviewed  from  the  historical  as  well  as 
the  technological  standpoints  We  will 
need  to  review  the  entire  scope  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  "The  cloak  of 
secrecy  must  be  removed  It  is  question- 
able whether  much  that  is  pre.senlly 
;udden  behind  the  protective  shield  of 
iMa.ssified  information  should  not  be  open 
for  public  debate 

In  faime.ss  to  the  immen.se  threat 
which  chemical  and  biological  weaponry 
poses  to  the  whole  world,  we  must  judge 
our  activities  in  this  field  with  a  view 
toward  initiating  hnutation.s  upon  the 
use  of  these  ternfylnfi  acents  of  death. 
To  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  study  done 
by  the  Senate  Forci,jn  Relations  Subrom- 
.^llttee  on  Di.sarmament.  headed  by  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  in  1960 

While  the  dominant  position  uf  Uie  nu- 
clear weapon  In  the  fleU  of  mass  destruction 
m.^y  go  unchallenged  Indeflnltely.  miUiy  sci- 
(»ntl.stB  ai»d  .students  jf  wiirf.ire  believe  that 
tne  potentialities  of  toxic  chemical  com- 
pounds and  dlsea.se-produclng  mlcro-orga- 
uisais  are  such  that  they  consUtute  a  serious 
future  threat  to  our  national  security  Some 
even  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
threat  approaches  that  of  the  nuclear 
weapon. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  know  that  it  i.s  They 
ought  also  to  know  what  efforts  are  being 
made  to  combat  the  dreaded  effects  of 
these  heinous  forms  of  warfare.  We  ar-^ 
nearly  10  years  further  down  the  road 
to  a  possible  chemical-biological  con- 
frontation and  tragedy  Clearly  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  f  jr  Congress 
to  seek  ways  of  prohibiting  such  an 
awful  eventuality 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  CoiiKressinan  Mc- 
Carthy's letter,  two  articles  from  Science 
magazine,  the  text  of  the  NBC  documen- 
tary, and  an  article  from  the  New  Vurk 
Times  be  in.serted  m  the  Record 

niere  L>e.n«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prnited  in  the  Record. 
ao  follows 

Te.xt  .>f  riif.  Letter  or  Concjressma.n 

Mt-CARTHY 

DtvK  .\lR  ^tiHETARY  Recently  my  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Unit«(l  .States'  pro(?rams  and 
policies  in  the  Oelds  of  chemical  and  blo- 
>)«lcal  warfare  wa.s  bruught  home  to  me  I 
reall<;ed  that   I  did  not   know,  as  I  did  con- 

■erninK  rmr  ICBMs  our  B-.^2  bomber  force, 
our  tri>>pB  deployed  \n  Germany  or  Vietnam, 
The  basic  reasons  for  these  programs  I  also 
did  not  know  the  policies  that  guide  our 
use  or  Don- use  of  weapMjns  In  the.se  areas 
And  I  did  not  know  what  .safeguards  are 
being  taken  to  protect  the  American  public 
frjm    any    danger    from    activities    in    these 

ireaii 

With  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  State  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  asked  the  United 
States   .\rmy   to  give  me   and   any   other  In- 


terested colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
a  briefing  on  the  basic  reasons  for,  the  safe- 
guards, and  the  public  policies  that  applied 
in  the  nelds  of  chemical  and  blologlagiLwar- 
rare  •^"'^ 

.Apparently  my  interest  was  shared  by 
many  other  members  of  Congress  for  19 
Members  i  .Senators,  and  16  representatives 
from  members'  offices  attended  the  briefing 
which  was  held  on  March  4.  19e9  The  num- 
tjer  of  statT  would  certainly  have  been  larger 
had  atlendence.  even  for  the  unclasalfled 
portions  of  the  briefing,  not  been  restricted 
to    those    with   active    security   clearances 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  briefing 
with  the  U  S  Army.  I  asked  that  the  biislr 
public  policies  governing  our  activities  ;n- 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  fields 
be  covered  m  the  nonclassified  section  of 
the  briefing  I  stressed  that  our  national 
capabilities  and  policy  In  this  area  should 
be  subject  W  the  same  discussion,  public  re- 
\lew.  and  constructive  criticism  as  are  our 
ICBNI  Polaris  fleet,  P-111  bomber  program, 
and  .\BM  system  I  deliberately  refrained 
from  raising  questions  which  I  believed 
would  legitimately  fall  within  the  area  of 
secrecy 

General  James  A.  Hebbeler  presented  a 
briefing  that  was  informative  and  interest- 
ing to  those  attending.  But  many  of  the 
public  policy  questions  remained  unan- 
swered I  am  therefore  sending  to  you  for  re- 
ply a  ilsl  of  the  public  policy  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  are  essential  to  an  in- 
telligent .Tnd  rational  appraisal  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  concerned  public  to- 
ward these  programs.  I  would  appreciate 
your  considered  answers  to  these  questions: 

1  Is  It  our  national  policy  to  respond  .a 
kind  to  .i  vjas  attack  against  the  natK'U 
Do  we  slate  that  we  will  use  lethal  ga.-;  against 
a  nation  that  launches  a  gas  atta».k  agaiu.^t 
us.  rather  than  a  nuclear  attack.'  WouMn  t 
It  be  cheaper  and  Just  a.s  ettectlve  to  retaliate 
with  another  weapon  with  which  we  have  iiaa 
operational  experience'' 

2  Is  It  our  national  policy  to  respond  .n 
kind  to  a  massive  biological  weapon  attack 
Wouldn  t  It  he  cheaper  and  uifinltely  saler 
for  all  of  mankind  to  respond  to  a  biologic  w 
weapon  .iitack  with  other  weapons  wIl.i 
which  we  have  had  operational  experience- 

■i  If  our  gas  biological  wart.ire  efforts  .ire 
purely  defensive  in  nature  what  st«?ps  haw- 
been  taken  to  defend  our  oubllc  Irom  tlitj* 
threats'  Why  ha.sn't  the  public  been  iii- 
striicted  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  » 
nerve  sas  attack,  a  hallucinatory  gas  attai  k. 
or  .m  incapacitating  gas  attack?  Do  we  stock- 
pile antidotes,  serums,  and  vaccines  for  tr.is 
and  biological  attacks  at  medical  centers  lu.l 
instruct  people  where  they  are'  We  do.  altt.' 
all  Instruct  people  what  to  do  in  the  case  ; 
nuclear  attack  We  stockpile  supplies  in  lii.- 
out  shelters  that  are  marked  so  that  the  pnh- 
Uc  will  know  where  they  are  Why  don't  we  ^  ' 
the  same  lor  the  threat  from  gas  and  blolon.- 
cal  weaptins? 

4  We  have  been  told  by  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance,  that  the 
"why"  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  > 
defense  .\re  'lur  soldiers  In  the  field  V;ot- 
n.im.  Kore.i,  Germany  and  sailors  at  sea  ih;> 
ro  defend  themselves  against  all  form<  ; 
.'hemlcal  and  biological  weap>ons  attac!: 
Since  wp  are  uslnc  marginal  lorms  of  \ 
chemlcLiI  warfare  in  Vietnam,  .are  our  fcrcps 
prepared  for  an  escalation  In  the  iise  "I 
'hemical  weapons'"  Arc  our  troops  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  responding 
with  a  stronger  weapion  than  the  incap.ici- 
tatlng  gases  we  use"" 

5  Why  do  we  choose  to  call  defoliants 
herbicides  of  the  type  we  use  In  our  own 
agriculture  rather  than  chemical  warf.irp'' 
What  defoliants  or  chemlc.^ls.  if  any.  ire 
being  used  in  Vietnam  to  destroy  plant  life 
which  are  not  customarily  used  In  the  United 
-States?  To  what  extent  are  thev  used"  Whit 
is  the  distinction  between  a  chemical  that  !S 
used    fo   destroy   crops    .md    a    plant   dlse.ise 
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from    the    field    of    biological    warfare    that 
could  be  used  against  rice  or  wheat? 

6  Do  we  have  In  practice  or  In  policy  an 
inti-food  policy  through  the  use  of  defoli- 
ants In  Vietnam?  What  are  our  plans  to  re- 
store the  environment  of  Vietnam  which  has 
been  significantly  altered  as  a  result  of  our 
defoliant  policy?  Will  we  establish  a  com- 
mission similar  to  the  .atomic  Bomb  Casualty 
ri>ninilsslon  that  operated  In  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  after  the  war  to  study  and  correct 
i«^ime  of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 

7  Why  do  we  exclude  Incapacitating  gases 
such  as  those  used  in  combat  operations  in 
Vietnam  from  the  chemical  warfare  cate- 
giiry?  Why  are  vomiting  gases,  incapacitating 
gases,  and  other  Irritants  regarded  as  being 
different  from  other  forms  of  gas?  Appar- 
ently we  have  a  policy  of  using  non-lethal,  or 
at  least  non-lethal  by  Intent,  gas  in  combat. 
.\re  there  occasions  under  which  the  gases  In 
use  ire  or  have  been  lethal?  Under  Secretary 
Vance  has  said  that  these  ga,ses  are  not  chem- 
K-.i:  warfare  because  they  are  used  by  police 
!or  not  control  and  the  like.  Even  if  they 
are  this  still  appears  to  be  a  policy  of  using 
incapacitating  agents  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
.\uy  distinction  made  by  Secretary  Vance  Is 
semantic  and  once  again  opens  the  credibll- 
its  ^^ap. 

8  What  precautions  are  taken  to  Insure 
tti.it  chemical  and  biological  warfare  experi- 
ments are  of  no  danger  to  the  public?  What 
precautions  did  not  work  at  the  sheep  kill 
at  Skull  Valley  In  UUh?  What  precautions 
.^re  i.iken  when  the  Army  moves  chemical 
agents  from  a  plant  to  a  storage  depot  or  to 
a  port  of  embarkation  or  an  airfield?  'What 
are  the  risks  if  there  is  a  train  wreck?  Are 
the  agents  being  transported  volatile?  Are 
they  inert?  Are  ".he  chemicals  moved  In  tanks 
under  pressure?  Is  the  statistical  probability 
of  an  accidental  discharge  of  poisonous 
chemicals  greater  than  of  the  probability  of 
a  nuclear  explosion  from,  say.  an  ABM  war- 
head? 'What  can  be  done  to  counter  the  dam- 
age that  would  be  done  if  there  were  an 
.iccldental  discharge  of  a  chemical  agent 
while  in  transit  through  a  city  or  town? 

i*  What  Is  the  annual  cost  of  our  activities 
in  ihe  fields  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare? What  is  the  cost  of  munitions  and 
weapons  In  these  fields?  Since  comparable 
fleures  are  available  for  our  procurement  and 
rese.irch  programs  on  ICBM's,  the  ABM, 
Polaris,  and  similar  forces,  I  assume  they 
can  be  made  available  for  our  CBW  program. 
If  -hey  can't,  why  can't  they? 

!U  Do  we  have  the  capability  to  respond  to 
a  ma.sslve  nationwide  gas  or  biological  warfare 
attnck''  TTiat  is.  could  we  launch  a  similar 
and  immediate  attack  against  the  aggres- 
sur?  The  deterrant  effect  of  our  ICBM's  is 
based  on  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we  can 
ii-id  win  respond.  Thli  has  been  a  policy 
publlcally  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Is  the  ^.ame  true  In  the  fields  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare? 

1 1  Do  we  have  a  rapid  warning  system  that 
will  alert  the  public  to  a  chemical  or  blo- 
!ut;lcal  attack ' 

12  Does  the  Army  use  any  discretion  as  to 
what  types  of  institutions  should  be  en- 
ii'uraged  or  pressed  Into  accepting  funds  for 
work  in  chemical  and  biological  warfare? 
Docs  the  Army  see  any  conflict  in  asking  a 
P'.irely  civilian  Institution,  such  as  the  Smith- 
-sonlan.  to  do  work  that  might  conflict  with 
the  institutions  futtu'e  activities  abroad? 

13.  Would  the  United  States  or  any  other 
major  nation  be  risking  its  national  security 
by  dispensing  with  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  altogether,  especially  in  view  of 
their  many  skills  with  weapons  that  have 
already  been  used? 

14   Isn't  It  correct,  as  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg 
has    .said,    that    biological    weapons    are    re- 
garded as  a  tool  of  dubious  value  at  best? 
Sincerely. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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IFrom  Science  Magazine,  Dec.  27.  1968] 
Nerve  Gas:  Dug  way  Acchiekt  Linked  to 
Utah  Sheep  Kill 
(By  Philip  M.  Baflfey) 
Nine  months  ago  some  6000  sheep  grazing 
in  Skull  Valley,  Utah,  were  killed  or  sickened 
by  a  mysterious  ailment  that  attacked  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  sheep  were  lo- 
cated near  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  the 
Army's  chief  site  for  field  testing  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  so  suspicions  were 
immediately  aroused  that  the  sheep  had  been 
felled  by  a  lethal  substance  originating  at 
Dugway.  ITiese  suspicions  were  heightened 
when  it  was  subsequently  revealed  that  Dug- 
way had  tested  highly  toxic  nerve  agents  the 
day  before  the  sheep  became  111. 

The  massive  sheep  kill  attracted  to  Utah 
a  swarm  of  investigators  from  the  military, 
from  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  from 
various  unlversllties.  There  were  loud  pledges 
from  all  concerned  that  there  would  be  a 
no-holds-barred  investigation  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  killed  the  sheep.  For  a  time, 
while  public  Interest  in  the  Incident  re- 
mained high,  status  reports  on  the  investiga- 
tion were  issued  by  the  Army  and  by  some  of 
the  civilian  agencies  involved.  The  Army  gen- 
erally took  the  line  that,  while  Dugway  was 
highly  suspect,  there  was  no  conclusive  proof 
as  to  what  killed  the  sheep  and  further  tests 
were  necessary  to  establish  the  cause.  At  this 
writing,  more  than  9  months  after  the  inci- 
dent, there  has  still  been  no  detailed  report 
of  what  the  investigation  revealed.  Brigadier 
General  'WilUam  W.  Stone,  Jr..  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  who  headed  the  Army's 
investigation,  has  compiled  a  secret  report 
on  the  incident,  but  the  Army  has  not  re- 
leased an  unclassified  summary  of  this  report 
and  shows  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  possible,  from  the  scattered  state- 
ments the  Army  has  made  and  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources,  to  piece  together  the  out- 
lines of  what  happened 

Virtually  all  the  scientific  and  circumstan- 
tial evidence  publicly  available  indicates  that 
the  primary  cause  ot  the  sheep  deaths  was 
VX,  a  persistent  nerve  agent  that  was  used 
in  an  aircraft  spray  test  at  Dugway  the  day 
before  the  sheep  started  dying.  TTie  scien- 
tlflc  evidence  will  be  discussed  in  more  de- 
tail below,  but,  in  brief,  scientists  have  found 
traces  of  the  nerve  agent  In  the  dead  sheep 
and  In  nearby  vegetation  and  snow  water: 
they  have  established  that  the  sheep  were 
p>olBoned  by  an  organic  phosphate  compound, 
of  which  the  nerve  agent  Is  one:  and  they 
have  shown  that  low  doses  of  the  nerve  agent 
fed  to  healthy  sheep  will  produce  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  found  in  the  sick  Skull 
Valley  Sheep.  There  Is  evidence  that  the  sheep 
ingested  the  nerve  agent  primarily  by  eating 
contaminated  vegetation,  and  that  the  toxic 
material  persisted  in  the  area  for  at  least  3 
weeks  after  the  Incident.  As  a  result  of  the 
unfortunate  incident,  a  high-level  advisory 
committee,  headed  by  Surgeon  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Stewart,  has  recommended  stringent 
new  safety  procedures  for  Dugway,  and  the 
Army  last  week  adopted  them  In  toto. 

ACCIDENT    AT    DVCW'AT 

How  the  agent  escaped  from  Dugway  may 
never  be  known  beyond  doubt,  but  Investi- 
gators suggest  that  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  bring  about  the 
sheep  slaughter.  There  was  an  accident  dur- 
ing the  spray  test  at  Dugway;  shortly  there- 
after a  change  in  weather  conditions  ap- 
parently carried  the  agent  toward  the  sheep 
and  then  precipitated  it  around  them:  and 
sheep  turn  out  to  be  unusually  susceptible 
to  the  agent.  Had  any  of  these  factors  been 
absent,  it  Is  conceivable — though  unprov- 
able— that  there  would  have  been  no  "Dug- 
way Incident." 

The  Army's  Initial  reaction  to  news  of  the 
sheep  deaths  was  to  deny  that  Dugway  had 
been  doing  any  testing  that  could  have 
caused  the  Incident,  but  this  posture  had  to 


be  .ibandontd  when  the  office  of  Sen  FVank 
E  Moss  (D-Utah) .  revealed  on  21  March  that 
Dugway  had  conducted  three  separate  nerve 
agent  operations  on  13  March,  the  day  before 
shepherds  first  noticed  the  sheep  were  ill 
The  Army  had  supplied  the  Information  to 
Moss  and  apparently  intended  it  to  be  "for 
official  use  only."  but  Dale  O.  Zabrlskle,  press 
assistant  to  Moss,  says  there  was  no  restrlc- 
ilve  marking  on  the  document  .so  he 
promptly  released  the  Information  to  Utah 
newsmen,  much  to  the  Army's  consternation. 
Surgeon  General  Stewart  states  that  two 
of  the  nerve  agent  operations — a  demonstra- 
tkn  firing  of  I55-mm  shells  containing  nerve 
giises.  aiid  a  disposal  operation  mvolvinc;  the 
burning  of  about  160  gallons  ot  a  persistent 
nerve  agent—  have  been  ruled  out  as  possible 
s.Turces  oi  the  substance  that  killed  the 
sheep  The  third  operation,  in  which  a  high- 
speed aircraft  dispensed  320  gallons  of  VX 
in  the  form  of  liquid  droplets  from  two 
pressurized  spray  tanks,  remains  highly 
s^ispect 

The  purpose  of  the  aircralt  spray  test, 
according  lo  statements  made  by  Army  of- 
ficers at  an  informal  briefing  for  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation  last  March,  was  not 
to  test  the  nerve  agent,  which  had  been  re- 
leased hundreds  of  limes  at  Dugw^ay  before, 
taut  rather  to  test  the  total  disseminating 
system,  consisting  of  the  nerve  agent,  the 
spray  tanks,  and  the  high-speed  aircraft. 
'You  test  the  entire  configuration  before 
you  put  It  on  the  shelf."  General  Stone  ex- 
plained at  the  briefing 

The  Army  has  consistently  refused  to  say 
whether  anything  went  WTong  during  the 
test,  and  Colonel  James  H  Watts,  Dugway's 
conamandlng  officer  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent, has  even  been  quoted  as  denying  rumors 
of  a  malfunction  But  three  sources  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  investigation — namely  D  A. 
Osguthorpe,  a  veterinarian  who  acted  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Utah  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. G.  D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  director  of  the 
Utah  State  Division  of  Health,  and  Surgeon 
General  Stewart — all  confirmed  to  Science 
that  there  was.  indeed,  a  malfunction.  The 
malfunction  resulted  In  the  agent  being  re- 
leased at  a  much  higher  altitude  than  antici- 
pated. 

The  Army  has  publicly  announced  that  the 
aircraft  approached  the  target  grid  on  a  head- 
ing of  315  degrees  true  at  an  altitude  of  150 
feet  (see  map  at  right).  Full  details  of  what 
subsequently  went  wrong  are  not  available 
but  the  following  version  has  been  pieced  to- 
gether from  several  sources 

Plans  for  the  test  called  for  the  plane  to 
dispense  the  nerve  agent  over  the  target 
grid,  then  pull  up  and  jettison  its  supposedly 
empty  tanks.  But  the  pilot,  unfortunately, 
has  no  way  to  shut  off  the  tanks — they  con- 
tinue to  discharge  until  they  are  empty.  In 
the  test  on  13  March,  according  to  investiga- 
tors, one  of  the  tanks  failed  to  empty  Itself 
over  the  target  grid  and  continued  to  dis- 
pense the  nerve  agent  after  the  plane  pulled 
up. 

To  what  altitude  the  discharge  continued 
is  not  completely  clear  Colonel  Watts,  the 
former  Dugway  commander,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  the  agent  was  released  at  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  450  meters,  or  about  1600 
feet.  Osguthorpe.  who  has  had  access  to  much 
of  the  Army's  data,  believes  the  agent  was 
carried  somewhat  higher  Either  way,  the 
agent  was  clearly  within  striking  range  of  the 
ridge  of  the  low-lying  Cedar  Mountains, 
which  stood  between  the  sheep  and  the  test 
site.  At  their  high  point,  according  to  the 
contour  map  distributed  by  Dugway,  these 
mountains  rise  about  2700  feet  above  the 
Dugway  fiats,  while  at  the  points  lying  di- 
rectly between  the  sheep  and  the  test  site, 
they  rise  only  some  1200  feet  above  the  val- 
ley. Somewhat  less  than  20  pounds  of  the  VX 
is  believed  to  have  remained  airborne  after 
the  13  March  t^st.  according  to  testimony 
presented  to  a  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
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mltte*  lis:  May  by  Ueutenajit  General  Aus- 
tin W  BeiiA  chief  of  reaearcn  and  develop- 
ment for  '.he  Army 

At  the  time  of  the  test  according  to  the 
Army,  the  winds  at  aitit  ides  below  2300  feet 
were  generally  from  the  south-sou'.hwest, 
with  gusta  up  to  J5  mllM  per  hour  Had  this 
wind  direction  continued,  the  agent  would 
have  been  carried  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Cedar  iMountalns  and  over  barren  salt  flats 
But  there  was  a  weak  front"  In  the  area. 
refKjrted  the  Army,  and  about  2  hours  later 
the  wind  shifted  and  blew  from  the  west 
Bettfi  said  the  wind  "could  have  carried  any 
very  small  particles  of  VX  remaining  air- 
borne over  the  areas  In  Skull  Valley  and 
fttish  Valley  where  sheep  were  late  iffected  ' 
Betta  also  said  scattered  showers  developed 
during  the  early  evening  after  the  test 
(Which  took  place  .it  5  30  pm  I  and  he 
added  that  one  of  these  rain  showers  could 
have  w.*shed  this  airborne  VX  out  of  the  alr 
and  deposited  It  on  vegetation  and  the 
ground  Snow  wa^  reported  the  following 
morning 

On  M.irh  14  the  d  ly  after  the  test,  sheep 
In  several  bands  In  Skull  Valley  Just  east  of 
Dugway  began  showing  signs  of  Illness  One 
herder  described  the  sheep  as  "crazy  la  the 
he^id."  They  generally  acted  dazed,  held  their 
he4<la.  titled  down  and  off  to  the  side,  w.ilked 
m  a  stilted,  uncoordinated  manner,  urinated 
frequently,  fell  down  and  were  unable  to 
get  up  Dugway  scientists  say  these  ,ire  not 
the  usual  sympt'ims  associated  with  the 
nerve  agent,  bat  U  was  later  discovered  that 
these  symptoms  can  be  produced  by  low 
doses  of  the  agent 

The  affected  herds  were  located  In  a  cres- 
cent extending  generally  east  and  northeast 
from  the  Dugway  site  The  nearest  shee.o 
were  about  2"  miles  from  the  site  of  the  air- 
craft spray  test  and  were  separated  from  the 
test  by  low  nnountains  The  farther  sheep 
were  40  t>j  45  miles  from  the  test  site  and 
were  located  in  Rush  Valley  beyond  a  sec- 
ond, higher  nange  of  mountalos.  but  near  a 
low-lying  pasi  through  the  mountains  The 
sheep  nearest  the  test  site  were  the  mijet 
severely  affected  while  the  herd  In  Rush 
Valley  waa  touched  only  slightly  The  course 
of  the  Illness  In  the  sheep  that  died  was  as 
short  as  24  hours  and  aa  long  as  several 
weeks 

Investigators  were  initially  mystified  that 
sheep  seemed  to  be  the  only  aiumals  in  the 
area  affected  Horses  and  cattle  Intermingled 
among  the  sheep  showed  no  symptoms  of 
lUnesa.  though  chemical  testa  did  indicate 
a  somewhat  depressed  level  of  choUnesterase 
!n  the  biixxi.  an  indication  the  animals  had 
been  exposed  to  an  organic  phosphate  com- 
p-iund  a  class  which  Includes  the  nerve 
agenvs  Dogs  and  humane  seemed  unaffected 
And  while  a  survey  of  the  area  turned  up  at 
least  15  dead  rabbits  rodents  birds,  and 
other  small  wildlife,  there  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  that  these  small  animals  were  killed 
by  the  nerve  a^ent  Or.e  jack  rabbit  waa  ob- 
served to  show  signs  '-'!  ;n'-(K>rdlnatlon  and 
trembling,  symptoms  which  might  Indicate 
exposure  to  a  nerve  agent  But  the  Army 
which  had  the  area  surveyed  both  before  and 
alter  the  test  maintains  that  the  rodent 
population  remained  essentially  unchanged 
Why  were  sheep  the  only  animals  affected  ' 
The  a:.a*er  seeaxs  Ui  He  partly  in  the  fact 
that  shetp  are  more  susceptible  to  the  agent 
than  many  animals,  partly  in  the  fact  that 
sheep  had  greater  access  to  contaminated 
food  than  moet  animals 

Dugway  scientists  stated  at  the  time  of 
the  incident  that  not  much  was  known  about 
the  effects  of  the  nerve  agent  on  sheep  But 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  ac- 
cording to  Surge<.in  General  Stewart,  It  waa 
learned  that  sheep  are  peculiarly  resp>onslve" 
t:>  the  nerve  agent  and  succumb  to  much 
lower  doses"  than  would  harm  a  human  be- 
l:ig.  even  a  child  Moreover,  sheep.  It  seems, 
die  easily  once  thev  become  sick  Robert  H 
Huffaker    a  Public  Health  Service  veterinar- 


ian who  participated  In  the  investigation  be- 
lieves the  first  sheep  that  died  may  have 
been  killed  by  the  nerve  agent  but  those  that 
died  later  succumbed  to  such  secondary 
causes  as  starvation  "Sick  sheep  like  to  die." 
he  says  You  won't  And  them  crawling  a 
mile   t*>  a   waterhole  on  a   broken   leg  " 

The  Army  has  slated  that  the  sheep  were 
apparently  affected  by  eating  contaminated 
vegetation,  and  feeding  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Agrloilture  Departments 
Poisonous  Plant  Research  Latjoratory  In 
Logan.  Utah,  lend  substance  to  this  theory. 
When  Logan  scientists  fed  forage  from  the 
atlected  are  IS  of  Skull  Valley  to  healthy 
sheep,  the  sheep  showed  a  marked  depression 
of  ch<jlinestera*e  activity  ia  sign  of  possible 
nerve  agent  expi>sure)  and  .some  of  them  de- 
veloped sympt*Jiiis  Identical  U)  th'we  observed 
In  the  sick  Skull  V.Uley  .sheep  In  contrast. 
sheep  placed  In  the  affected  areas  but 
muzzled  and  fed  only  hay  and  water  brought 
In  from  outside  showed  no  sitjns  of  t^jxlclty. 
though  son\e  Investigators  doubt  It 

There  was  speculation  early  in  the  Investi- 
gation that  the  sheep  may  have  been  sick- 
ened by  licking  contaminated  snow,  and  since 
at  least  one  hibiiralory  has  Identified  traces  of 
the  nerve  agent  in  snow  water,  this  may  re- 
main a  possible  source  of  the  poison 

The  toxic  sub.stance  seems  to  have  per- 
sisted In  the  area  for  at  least  3  weeks  after 
the  incident,  possibly  longer  Logan  scien- 
tists placed  three  different  groups  of  normal 
sheep  In  the  affected  area  on  19  March.  1 
April  and  4  April  ind  all  groups  developed 
Illness  Identical  to  that  of  the  sheep  in  the 
initial  outbreak  By  3  monttis  after  the  inci- 
dent, howe\er.  the  poison  had  apparently 
dissipated  Healthy  sheep  fed  forage  collected 
from  the  affected  area  on  12  June,  and  on 
several  Liccaslons  subsequently,  showed  no 
signs  of  Illness 

The  massive  sheep  kill  has  raised  questions 
about  the  p<jtenUal  danger  to  human  life. 
Alvln  Hatch  manager  of  the  ranch  that  suf- 
fered the  greatest  losaes.  told  Science  his 
herders  often  obtain  their  water  by  melting 
snow  though  at  the  time  of  the  Incident 
they  were  carrying  a  water  supply  Since  the 
nerve  agent  has  been  identified  In  snow 
water  Hat*-h  spectilates  that  his  herders  may 
have  had  a    narrow  escape  ' 

There  were  also  reports  that  one  of  the 
sheepherders  and  two  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment scientists  who  autopsled  the  dead  sheep 
develofied  headaches  nausea,  dlzzlnesa.  and 
diarrhea,  but  an  .Agriculture  Department  re- 
port, dated  15  July  says  there  was  no  con- 
Brmatlon  that  these  i  symptoms  i  were  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  cause  of  Illness 
m  the  sheep  ■•  The  Ptibllc  Health  Service  and 
the  Army  tested  the  vast  majority  of  humans 
In  the  affected  areas  and  found  no  evidence 
of  nerve  agent  effects  Whether  humans  es- 
caped harm  primarily  because  the  level  of 
nerve  agent  present  was  too  low  to  affect 
them  or  because  they  did  not  wander  around 
the  range  munching  vegetation.  Is  not  clear 
from  the  Information  available  to  Scimcr 

HAS  GAS  KStAPeO  BEFORE? 

Dugway  has  had  no  off -base  chemical 
monitoring  system,  so  it  Is  lmp<jsslble  to  tell 
whether  any  significant  amounts  of  lethal 
agent  have  e8caF)ed  In  the  past  The  advisory 
committee  headed  bv  the  surgeon  general 
state*  that  the  March  sheep  kill  provided 
the  first  off-post  event  which  was  suspected 
of  being  connected  to  Dugway  operations." 
but  such  a  st.atement  does  not  rule  oxit  the 
poeslblllty  that  nerve  agents  may  have  es- 
caped previously  and  simply  failed  to  strike 
populated  areas  Pay  Gillette,  sheriff  of 
Tooele  County  Utah,  for  the  past  22  vears, 
told  Science  that  on  several  occasions  some 
6  or  7  vears  ago  he  received  "confidential 
calls  '  from  Dugway.  generally  In  the  evenlhK. 
asking  him  to  patrol  U  S  Highway  40.  35 
miles  north  of  Dugway.  and  tell  people  who 
were  stopped  along  the  side  of  the  road  to  get 
moving     "They    never    told    me    why    and    I 


never  asked  them."  says  Gillette  Seymour  M 
Hersh.  author  of  a  recent  well-reviewed  book 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  spent  3 
weeks  in  Dtah  investigating  the  Dugway  in- 
cident and  concluded  that  "this  is  not  a 
f re  ik  event — there  have  been  other  similar 
iKcurrencee  at  Dugway  '  Hersh  says  he  lu.^^ 
detailed  his  findings  in  an  article  scheduled 
ti>  appear  In  Esquite  magazine 

ARMY  isn't  talking 

The  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence- 
the  accident  at  Dugway.  the  weather  condi- 
tions, the  location  of  the  affected  herds— 
.strongly  suggests  Dugway  was  the  source  of 
the  subetance  that  killed  the  sheep  B\i; 
even  stronger  evidence  was  turned  up  bv 
scientists  who  participated  in  the  Investiga- 
tion Unfortunately,  complete  Information 
on  the  scientific  findings  is  apparently  known 
only  to  the  .Army  and  the  Army  Isn't  lettln/? 
Its  scientists  say  much.  Sctence  requested  an 
Interview  In  Augu.st  with  Mortimer  .^  Roth- 
enberg.  Dugway's  chief  scientist,  and  Roth- 
enberg  agreed,  subject  to  approval  by  his 
superiors    Such  approval  was  denied 

The  Army  told  Srirnce  it  could  submit 
questions  to  Dugway  In  writing,  so  four 
questions  were  mailed  in  on  22  August  More 
than  3  months  paf,sed  t>efore  the  answers 
came  back  Even  then,  tlie  answers  were,  .n 
some  respects,  incomplete  and  ambiguous 

Fortunately,  the  Army  Is  not  the  ...iily 
source  of  Information  on  the  Investleation 
Dozens  of  civilian  specialists  from  federal 
and  state  agencies  and  from  various  univer- 
sities participated  in  aspects  of  the  Investi- 
gation, and  some  were  actually  on  the  ^cene 
in  Skull  Valley  before  the  Armv  even  kneu- 
any  sheep  had  died.  After  considerable  prod- 
ding. Science  was  able  to  obtain  reports  :rom 
two  major  federal  agencies  Involved,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  FYom  these  reports,  and  trom 
the  few  public  statements  made  by  the  Army. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  preponderance  ot 
scientific  evidence  has  implicated  the  nerve 
.i^ent  as  responsible  for  the  sheep  deaths 

The  most  convincing  evidence  comes  from 
chemical  teats  conducted  by  the  Nation.il 
Communicable  Disease  Center  In  Atlanta  •. 
branch  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Chem- 
ists at  NCDC  used  gas  chromatography,  in- 
frared spectroscopy  and  mass  spectrometry  in 
an  effort  to  find  traces  of  nerve  agent  in  the 
dead  sheep  or  m  such  environmental  mate- 
rials as  snow  and  grass  In  a  report  to  Utah  s 
health  director,  dated  29  April,  NCDC  said 
unequivocally  that  chemists  found  traces  i  f 
the  nerve  agent  The  report's  ".summary  •  '. 
chemical  results"  states  that: 

"Water  and  forage  from  Skull  Valley  .is 
well  .is  blood  and  liver  from  HI  sheep  showed 
an  agent  which  proved  to  be  Identical  in 
chemical  composition  to  .i  sample  of  the  test 
agent  supplied  by  Dugway 

"Rumen  contents  from  HI  sheep  sh6»ed 
the  same  response  on  Instruments  as  the  au- 
thentic test  agent  furnished  In  water  by 
Dugway.  that  Is.  hydrolysis  products  of  test 
.igent 

"Infrared  chromatograms  of  test  ice.".: 
hay  .ind  water  extracts  showed  similar  .scans 
indicating  Identity  of  agents  under  study 

"Mn.ss  spectrometry  of  test  .igent  hay  and 
water  Isolates  prove  beyond  doubt  (Italics 
added!  that  these  responses  are  In  fact  iden- 
tical and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  .' air.e 
chemical  ' 

CONriRMINC    TESTS    AT    DUGWAY 

Confirming  chemical  tests  seem  to  have 
been  conducted  In  Dugway's  laboratories, 
though  the  Army  is  much  less  emphatic  iti 
'Hseertlng  that  it  definitely  detected  traces 
of  the  nerve  agent  General  Belts,  the  Army.' 
R&D  chief,  testllied  last  May  thai  Duguay  s 
chemical  p.nalvsls  of  large  janiples  o:  -.eije- 
tatlon  from  the  affected  area  had  proceeded 
"to  the  point  where  :t  was  considered  possible 
that  traces  of  VX  or  a  simll.ar  organic  com- 
pound  were   very   likely   present  '  More  re- 
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cently,  in  a  25  November  responae  to  the 
questions  posed  by  Science,  the  Army  said 
that  "traces  of  agent  or  agent-like  material 
were  found  in  samples  of  vegetation  collected 
at  several  periods  of  time  after  the  March  13 
incident  ■' 

The  chemical  tests  were  conducted  with 
great  difficulty,  for  they  required  instru- 
ments capable  of  detecting  minute  traces  of 
the  nerve  agent  and  considerable  sophistica- 
tion in  interpreting  the  results.  Army  scien- 
tists Initially  analyzed  several  hundred 
samples  of  water,  soil,  snow,  vegetation,  and 
wool  from  Skull  and  Rush  Valleys  and  found 
ao  evidence  of  VX.  Only  after  "very  larg" 
samples  of  vegetation"  were  analyzed  did 
the  Army  conclude  that  the  agent  might 
possibly"  be  present.  Meanwhile,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  Intlally  thought  it  had 
detected  "some  similarity"  between  deoom- 
positlon  pr<xlucts  of  the  nerve  agent  and 
substances  in  the  tissues  from  affected  sheep. 
but  later  concluded  that  the  similarity  was 
caused  by  products  normally  found  In  sheep 
Ub-sue  and  was  not  significant.  Agriculture 
officials  say  they  also  had  problems  with  their 
instruments.  In  all.  according  to  the  Army, 
several  thousand  samples  of  environmental 
materials  from  a  100-square  mile  area  were 
analyzed  by  various  agencies  In  the  effort  to 
determine  what  killed  the  sheep. 

ARMY    STILL    SKEPTICAL 

.As  a  result  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  analysis,  some  Army  scientists  are  said  to 
remain  unconvinced  that  the  nerve  agent 
has  been  unequivocally  Identified.  Neverthe- 
less. NCDC  Atlanta  remains  confident  of  its 
results,  and  no  one  has  publicly  challenged 
the  .seemingly  conclusive  findings.  Surgeon 
General  Stewart  told  Science  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  NCDC  had  "better 
equipment  than  Dugway  to  detect  very  low 
levels"  of  the  nerve  agent. 

In  addition  to  tests  Identifying  the  nerve 
agent  Itself,  there  Is  considerable  evidence, 
apparently  undisputed,  that  the  sheep  were 
poisoned  by  an  organic  phosphate  compound. 
Tliese  compounds  are  found  In  nerve  agents, 
many  commc*  pesticides,  and  some  noxious 
plants  as  well.  They  Interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  enzyme  chollnesterase  at  nerve  end- 
ings, and  a  depressed  level  of  chollnesterase 
13  thus  considered  a  rather  specific  indica- 
tion that  an  organic  phosphate  is  Involved. 
Numerous  Investigators  have  reported  a  se- 
vere depression  of  chollnesterase  in  the  blood 
of  the  affected  sheep.  Moreover,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  reported  finding  a 
chollnesterase  depressing  substance  In  snow 
collected  from  the  area  of  the  sheep  kill. 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  sheep  were  sub- 
jected to  an  organic  phosphate  poison,  and 
since  the  Investigation  turned  up  no  evi- 
dence that  death  was  caused  by  poisonous 
plants  or  pesticides,  the  most  likely  culprit 
among  the  organic  phosphates  Is  the  nerve 
agent  tested  at  Dugway. 

Further  evidence  implicating  the  nerve 
agent  comes  from  feeding  experiments  at 
Ougway.  When  healthy  sheep  were  fed  small 
doses  of  VX.  they  developed  essentially  the 
same  symptoms  as  the  sick  sheep  in  Skull 
Valley. 

.Vrmy  scientists  are  not  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  VX  was  the  only  cause  of  the 
sheep  deaths  In  Its  25  November  response  to 
Scxence  the  Army  said:  "Although  minute 
q'jantlties  of  the  agent  were  detected  off- 
post,  the  results  from  these  investigations 
.nave  not  provided  conclusive  evidence  that 
.lerve  agent  by  Itself  caused  sickness  or  death 
la  the  sheep.  The  answer  is  still  unknown 
and  may  never  be  determined.  The  evidence 
suggests  a  combination  of  factors  or  effects." 
The  Army  is  currently  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  toxicity  of 
the  nerve  agent  is  Increaised  synerglstlcally 
by  the  action  of  pesticides,  noxious  plants, 
trace  elements  In  the  soil,  or  the  condition 
if  sheep  following  the  rigors  of  trailing  and 
lahtblng.  Thus  far  the  Army  has  concluded 
that  there  is  no  synergism  when  sheep  are 


led  both  nerve  agent  and  heptaclor,  a  jiesti- 
clde  which  has  been  found  in  portions  of 
Skull  Valley. 

Though  Brigadier  General  John  G.  Appel, 
who  has  immediate  command  over  Dugway, 
was  quoted  on  6  December  as  denying  that 
the  nerve  agent  caused  the  sheep  deaths, 
the  Army  has  accepted  legal  responsibility 
by  paying  $376,685  to  one  rancher  for  the 
loss  of  6249  sheep  (4372  dead,  1877  others 
sickened)  as  well  as  a  lesser  amount  to  some 
Indians  who  lost  a  small  number  of  sheep. 
According  to  an  Army  letter  to  members  of 
Congress,  such  compensation  is  proper,  un- 
der the  Military  Claims  Act.  "where  the 
Army's  activities  contributed  to  the  loss." 

NEW   SAFETY    RULES 

The  sheep  kill  incident  has  caused  the 
Army  to  tighten  up  the  safety  procedures 
used  in  testing  persistent  lethal  chemical 
agents  at  Dugway.  On  5  July,  Secretairy  of 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  announced  the 
formation  of  a  high-level  advisory  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  to  re- 
view the  safety  of  chemical  testing  at 
Dugway.  Last  week,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations were  released,  and  Resor  an- 
nounced that  every  single  one  had  been 
ordered  adopted. 

The  new  regulations  state  that  high-speed 
aircraft  must  maintain  "positive  control" 
over  the  dissemination  of  lethal  agents  and 
that  no  release  of  such  agents  shall  be  made 
above  300  feet.  They  also  prohibit  testing 
when  wind  speed  exceeds  15  miles  per  hour, 
or  when  thunderstorms  are  occurring  or 
predicted  within  100  miles  of  the  lethal 
cloud. 

One  of  the  most  significant  new  rules  re- 
quires that  Dugway  release  agents  in  such  a 
way  that  the  agent  cloud  remains  In  the 
barren  salt  flats  area  north  and  northwest 
of  the  test  site  and  does  not  cross  heavily 
traveled  U.S.  Highway  40,  to  the  north,  for 
at  least  3  hours  (by  which  time  the  cloud 
would  presumably  have  dispersed  to  the 
{joint  where  it  is  harmless) .  Heretofore,  Dug- 
way has  not  worried  much  about  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  the  cloud  and  has  counted 
on  dilution  of  the  cloud  to  render  It  non- 
hazardous.  To  carry  out  the  new  rules,  Dug- 
way will  have  to  extend  Its  ability  to  predict 
downwind  behavior  of  the  cloud  from  the 
present  range  of  a  few  miles  to  "several  tens 
of  miles." 

Another  significant  regulation  requires 
Dugway,  for  the  first  time,  to  establish  a 
monitoring  system  to  detect  the  entry  of 
chemicals  Into  the  environment  outside  the 
proving  grounds.  The  system  will  consist  of 
air  samplers  to  sound  an  immediate  alarm 
( though  there  Is  some  question  whether  such 
samplers  can  be  made  sensitive  enough)  as 
well  as  ecological  surveys  to  detect  penetra- 
tion of  chemicals  into  local  animal  popu- 
lations, both  domestic  and  wild. 

UTAHANS    NOT    WORRIED 

Although  the  sheep  death  incident  caused 
concern  throughout  the  nation,  the  people  of 
Utah  and  their  community  leaders  did  not 
seem  particularly  worried.  The  Incident  was 
not  treated  as  front-page  news  by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  papers,  and  the  Tooele  Chamber 
of  Commerce  actually  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  Dugway,  presumably 
because  Dugway  contributes  heavily  to  the 
local  economy.  Moreover,  there  was  virtually 
no  reaction  from  Utahans  when  the  Army  re- 
vealed that  lethal  nerve  agents,  which  "had 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  In  Denver,  would 
be  transferred  in  part  from  Denver  to  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot. 

The  Army  has  consistently  said  there  was 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  anyone  at  Dug- 
way, so  the  sheep  slaughter  was  presumably 
the  result  of  inadequate  safety  regulations 
rather  than  a  failure  to  follow  prescribed 
regulations.  Surgeon  General  Stewart  told 
Science  that  Dugway  was  operating  "on  a  set 
of  assumptions  that  had  worked  In  practice 
for   so   long   that   the   assumptions   became 


truths."  In  retrospect,  the  Army  can  cieariy 
be  blamed  for  a  lack  of  caution  in  handling 
the  deadly  nerve  agents,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
candor  in  informing  the  public  about  the 
cause  of  the  incldnet. 

IFrom  Science  Magazine,  Feb.  21, 19691 

Biological    Warfare:    Is    the    Smithsonian 

Really   a  "Cover"? 

(By  Philip  M.Boffey) 

Early  this  month  a  program  televised 
nationally  by  NBC  News  charged  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  serving  .is  a 
cover"  for  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
iCBW)  activities.  Specifically,  the  program 
alleged  that  a  Smlthsoni:in  birci-bancilng 
project  has  served  as  a  "screen"  lor  efforts  to 
K'cate  a  site  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  conduct 
CBW  tests:  and  as  a  "cover"  for  an  "ultra- 
.sccrct  test"  of  an  "animal  delivery  system  for 
CBW."  The  charges — made  in  the  cour.se  of 
a  long  program  on  CBW  activities — atlracted 
immediate  attention  in  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers.  Before  the  hubbub  had 
subsided,  another  Smithsonian  project  —  an 
ecological  study  In  Brazil — had  been  impli- 
cated as  well. 

The  barrage  of  adverse  publicity  provoked 
alarin  and  Indignation  Inside  the  Smithso- 
nian. Sidney  R.  Galler,  the  institutions  as- 
sistant secretary  for  science,  v.as  culled  away 
from  a  scientific  meeting  to  investigate  the 
charges.  On  the  basis  of  his  tinalngs.  he  told 
Science  "unequivocally"  that  the  Smithso- 
nian "has  never  engaged  in  any  kind  of  bio- 
logical warfare  research."  He  also  said  there 
is  "no  evidence"  that  the  Smlthsonl.-in  has 
terved  as  "an  unwitting  dupe  or  clo.ik  for 
some  kind  ol  biological  warfare  research." 
He  said  charges  that  the  Smithsonian  Is  help- 
ing the  Army  find  a  CBW  test  site,  or  was 
involved  in  a  secret  lest,  are  "absolutelv  with- 
out foundation  " 

POSSIBLE    REPERCr.SSIO.VS 

Galler  said  Smithsonian  scientists  .ire  "all 
shook  up  and  really  heart-broken  about  this 
kind  of  dastardly  accusation."  He  expre.ssed 
particular  concern  that  the  adverse  pub- 
licity would  undermine  the  Smlth.sonian'i 
delicate  International  activities,  and  its  rela- 
tlonshlps  with  the  scientific  communltv  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Smithsonian's  bird  study  has  excited 
such  controversy  that  it  is  worth  examining 
the  project  In  some  detail  to  determine  Just 
what  the  Smithsonian  has  done.  There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  Smithsonian  is 
conducting  a  biological  snrvey  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  under  an  .Army  contract — that 
Is  a  matter  of  public  record.  From  the  a\ail- 
able  evidence,  it  also  appears  quite  prob- 
able— even  almost  certain— that  the  Armv  is 
looking  for  a  biological  warfare  test  .-ite  in 
the  Pacific  and  is  using  data  turned  up  by 
the  Smithsonian  survey  to  .issist  in  the 
search.  The  Smithsonian  data  is  relevant  be- 
cause any  test  site  would  have  to  be  located 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  germs  being 
carried  outside  the  test  area  bv  migratory 
birds  or  other  wildlife. 

But  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the 
Smithsonian  has  either  partlclp.'iled  in.  or 
served  as  a  "cover"  for  any  CBW  activities. 
NBC  never  bothered  to  define  precisely  what 
it  meant  by  "cover."  but  in  modern  spy 
terminology  the  word  would  seemingly  imply 
either  that  (1)  Smithsonian  scientists  car- 
ried out  military  activities  while  pretending 
to  be  engaged  in  research,  or  ill)  military 
personnel  posed  as  Smithsonian  scientists, 
or  I  ill)  the  Army,  In  order  to  hide  its  inten- 
tions, used  the  Smithsonian  to  perform  re- 
search that  should  normally  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Army  itself.  None  of  these 
seems  to  have  been   the  case. 

Nor  Is  it  clear  whether  the  Smithsonian 
should  be  condemned,  or  praised,  for  un- 
dertaking the  project.  Indeed,  the  whole 
episode  provides  a  striking  illustration  of 
how    an    Institution    can    get    caught    in    a 
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changing  moral  cllmat*  What  se*m«l  'good'" 
or  acceptable"  5  or  H  vfars  igo  la  oft«n 
deemed    suapect"  today 

The  Smithsonian  project — known  officially 
tui  the  Paclflc  Ocean  Bli>ki«5lcal  Survey-  has 
been  conducted  for  ^bout  6  years  in  si  central 
Paclrtc  irea  covering  more  than  4  million 
square  m.Ue8  of  open  ocean  dotted  with  i»- 
.ande  -ind  atolls  The  area  Includes  the 
Hawaiian.  Line  Phoenix  and  Tokelau  la- 
land  chains,  as  well  as  varlnus  Individual 
species  of  land  The  goal  if  '.he  project  from 
the  Smithsonian's  point  jf  view,  is  to  learn 
what  plants  and  aolmala  occur  In  'he  area, 
and,  in  particular,  what  factors  determine 
the  dlstnbutloi^  ."ibundance  ind  migration 
of  birds  Some  3  million  birds  have  been 
banded  mostly  in  the  central  Paclflc,  but 
also  on  Islands  aa  far  aw.i\  .is  ;he  Prlbllofs 
in  the  Bering  Sea 

INmATXD    tlT    ARMY 

According  to  S  Dillon  Ripley.  secretai>  of 
the  Smithaonlan  and  an  ornithologist  him- 
self, the  survey  has  produced  ■terribly  excit- 
ing" scientlflc  data  on  auch  mystery  birds" 
as  Newell's  shearwater,  whose  breeding  and 
nxlgrating  habiu  were  previously  unknown, 
"It's  a  wonderful  project  from  the  sclentlrtc 
point  of  view  -  the  fulttlLmeut  of  a  dr««ni.  ' 
Rlplej  says 

The  project  wat  apparently  liisllgaled  by 
the  Army,  but  the  Smithsonian  jumped  at 
the  rhance  to  carry  it  out  Philip  S  Humph- 
rey, director  of  the  project  ^ind  also  director 
of  the  Museum  uf  Natural  History  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  lold  Science 
thai  m  the  summer  jf  1962  military  ufflclala 
came  lo  ihe  Smithsonian  for  help  in  flndln<{ 
a  university  that  might  be  Interested  In 
conducting  an  ecologlcstl  study  m  the  Paclflc. 
Instead  of  suggesting  another  lostltutton. 
however.  Humphrey,  who  waa  then  curator 
of  birds  at  the  Smithsonian,  put  together  a 
proposal  himself  and  'he  Army  accepted  '.t 
The  project  starred  In  1963  Bv  'he  time  It  is 
completed  next  June.  It  will  nave  received  an 
estimated  *2  8  million  in  Army  lunds.  a  sum 
.vhich  Humphrey  feels  was  simply  not  avail- 
able from  any  other  source  Army  ;  dentists 
say  the>  had  to  hire  an  outside  organization 
to  carry  out  the  study  because  the  Army's 
ornithological  capabilities  are  limited,  to  say 
the  least  " 

Huniparev  Insists  that  the  project  Is  not 
Army-directed  re&earch — its  Smithsonian 
research  supported  by  the  Army  '  He  says  that 
the  military  at  first  wanted  to  restrict  me 
to  a  narrow  ,{ei;i<raphlc  area,  but  I  said,  No 
If  the  Smithsomaa  is  <olng  to  do  It.  we  11  do 
It  my  way.  And  they  gave  In,"  The  Army 
has  e.xerted  some  influence  on  the  ourvey  by 
requestlnt;  additional  data  <<ii  certain 
Islands.  Humphrey  said,  but  In  tach  case 
the  Smithsonian  scientists  were  delighted 
that  the  Army  was  willing  to  finance  addi- 
tional %(iri£ 

The  project  has  clearly  had  some  relation- 
ship Ui  the  .\rmy  5  CBW  program  Humph- 
rey said  It  was  originally  administered  from 
Port  Detrlclt,  Md  ,  the  Army's  biological  war- 
fare center,  but  the  latest  contract,  effective 
1  .\ugust  1968.  has  been  administered 
through  the  Army  Research  OCBce,  p)erhaps 
because  the  Army  r*nsed  trouble  was  brew- 
ing Moreover  Smithsonian  scientists  have 
.'egularly  sent  Mlood  .^.imples.  ticks,  live  birds, 
.^nd  other  ,»pecmienj  collected  In  the  flela  to 
Detnck  md  to  the  Desert  Test  Center  in 
Utah,  another  CBW  installation  Smlthson.av. 
•jfBciiils  say  it  Is  'relatively  common"  to  per- 
form such  collecting  services  for  a  granting 
agency 

WHAT    TH«    ARMY    WANTS    TO    KNOW 

Why  Is  the  ,\rniy  and  In  par'lc  'lar 
the  CBW  establishment,  interested  in  the 
Bmllhsonlan's  bird  survev"*  The  otflcial  ex- 
planation put  forth  In  statements  over  the 
past  vear  Is  that  the  Army  Is  studying  >:i 
th»  natural  distribution  nf  diseases  in  'he 
area  as  they  may  affect  the  health  of  service- 
men and  civilians:    (U)    the  impact  of  U  S 


Installations  on  local  bird  populations:    and 

nil  the  problem  of  .•ollinlons  between  birds 
and  aircraft  at  airports  ^'n  small  Pacific  Is- 
lands .An  Army  statement  submitted  to  the 
Senate  foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
year  said  the  survey  had  shown  that  US 
activities  in  the  Paclflc  had  not  reduced 
bird  populations:  that  bird  populations  are 
munh  larger  than  previously  augjjected:  that 
migratory  habits  of  several  sp^ecles  of  birds 
are  different  than  previously  believed:  and 
•hat  several  species  of  birds  are  susceptible 
t<i  -enaln  diseases,  and.  In  fact,  carry  dis- 
eases The  statement  said  "at  least  one  new 
disease  of  humans  was  found  "  iThe  Smith- 
sonian stresses  that  it  Is  not  doing  disease 
work  itself  it  IS  merely  supplying  blood 
samples  .md  t'.eld  specimens  to  the  .\rniy  i 

.Almost  no  one  tielleves  that  the  Armv  s  ex- 
planation of  why  It  IS  Interested  in  the 
project  is  the  complete  truth.  In  fact,  Hum- 
phrey. Che  project's  dlrecUir,  .-.ays  he  learned 
fairly  early"  In  the  .survey  why  the  mlll- 
tarv  Is  interested  In  this  in  a  general  sense" 
Me  -M\K  he  is  sure'  the  Armv  wants  ui 
test  CBW  m  the  Pacific  and  is  looking  at 
the  findings  of  the  ecological  survey  to  be 
certain  that  any  potential  site  Is  safe"  But 
he  says  the  Smlths«jnlan  itself  is  not  trying 
U)  pick  such  a  site,  it  is  simply  trying  to 
learn  more  about  the  animal  and  bird  popu- 
lations  nf    (he   area 

Some  ecologlsts  suggest  that  the  Smith- 
sonian project  may  actually  prevent  the  Army 
from  conducting  tesus  in  the  Pacific  .  as- 
suming such  tests  have  not  yet  been  held  i  , 
for  It  may  demonstrate  that  no  site  Is  suf- 
rtclentlv  ".safe."  Indeed,  there  are  uncon- 
nrmed  rumors  that  the  Army  was  not  at 
all  eager  to  flnance  the  costly  ilme-consum- 
ing  project,  but  only  did  so  to  satisfy  salety 
objections  If  this  is  so.  It  raises  an  Inter- 
esting question  for  the  CBW  critics  Should 
the  Smithsonian  be  condemned  for  aiding 
I'BW  activities,  or  praised  for  throwing  a 
.-uadblock  in  the  way  of  a  potentially  reckless 
iBW  venture? 

A  few  of  the  .Smithsonian's  critics  have 
suggested  there  is  another  purT>oae  behind 
the  project  They  claim  Information  on  bird 
migration  patterns  .md  bird  diseases  will  en- 
able the  Armv  to  develop  a  bird  delivery  sys- 
tem for  germ  warfare  Humphrey  calls  such 
suggestions  "ridiculous"  because  "while  birds 
m  .1  statistical  sense  may  nave  predictable 
mlgralloivs,  in  an  individual  sense  you  don't 
kiuiw  What  the  hell  they  re  going  to  do."  A 
Defense  Department  fact  sheet  states  un- 
equlvocallv  We  have  not  been  studying 
birds  tvs  potential  earners  of  biological  war- 
fare agents  ' 

The  Smithsonian  project  was  classified  for 
most  of  Its  existence,  according  to  Hum- 
phrey, but  It  was  declassified  at  the  Smith- 
sonian's request  last  August  In  retrospect. 
Humphrey  believes  classification  may  have 
t>een  a  tragic  mistake,  for  It  roused  suspt- 
ions  and  made  the  project  seem  mysterious 

At  times,  the  secrecy  fetish  seemed  ex- 
'remr  Robert  .Stnnden.  a  junior  college 
'eacher  nnd  grnduate  student  in  Loe  .\ngeles. 
who  worked  ns  a  fleld  investigator  for  the 
project  In  1964-65  says  he  was  Instructed 
not  to  mention  that  lie  was  on  a  Defense 
Dep.irtment  contract  Similarly,  Victor  B 
Sche'Ter.  .i  biologist  with  the  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  says  he  was  on  the  Prlblloff 
1  lands  in  1966  when  two  Smithsonian  field 
net!  came  through  banding  birds  WTien 
asked  what  they  were  doing.  EchefTer  says, 
the  men  replied  "Vou  can  see  we're  banding 
birds,  hut  we  can't   tell   you  why" 

REASONS    FOR    CLASSinCATION 

The  .Army,  and  some  Smithsonian  officials, 
claim  the  project  was  classified  merely  be- 
cause many  of  the  sltea  visited,  and  the  mlll- 
'ary  ships  used  for  transportation,  contained 
"a.'sined  rt^.lUtary  equipment  But  Humphrev 
taelle\es  there  were  .additional  reasons  He 
believes  the  Army  wanted  to  hide  Fort  De- 
trlck  5    connection     with     the     project    and 


suppress  Information  that  would  lndlcat« 
locations  In  which  the  Defense  Department 
wanted    to    undertake   activities 

Humphrey  Insists  that  the  survey's  scien- 
tific findings  have  "never,  never,  never  been 
classified  "  He  acknowledges  that  the  Defens« 
Department  has  prevented  publication  of  a 
few  of  the  project's  reports,  but  he  says  this 
Is  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  scientlflc  data 
The  project  has  already  published  some  45 
-rientlflc  [)aperR.  and  Humphrey  says  that  all 
of  the  research  results  will  ultimately  be 
publls.'ied 

The  rei)ercusslon8  caused  by  the  bird 
project  secrecy  have  reinforced  a  feeling  that 
the  Smithsonian,  which  conducts  niimrrou! 
projects  in  sensitive  foreign  areas,  had  hpff 
avoid  classified  research  In  the  future  Rip. 
ley.  who  Joined  the  Smithsonian  in  IS84, 
said  that  when  the  project  was  undert.^ken 
in  1962-63  the  Smithsonian  could  see  "no 
particular  harm"  In  agreeing  to  restrictive 
conditions  that  seemed  "routine  boiler 
plate  "  But  as  antipathies  have  developed 
toward  secret  military  research  In  recent 
years.  Ripley  said.  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  Smithsonian  must  avoid  any  hint  that 
It  Is   "doing  undercover  things  for  the  Army  " 

Ripley  says  he  knows  of  no  other  ol.issl- 
fled  research  being  performed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Two  years  ago.  he  says,  he  turned 
down  a  project  related  to  Vietnam  beruuse 
"I  didn't  want  to  see  the  Smithsonian  mixed 
up  in  something  that  could  be  assumed  to 
be  related  to  the  war  "  Ripley  added  that  the 
Smithsonian  would  hesitate  to  undertake 
any  research  for  the  Defense  Department 
even  if  it  were  unclassified — In  areas  1.1  me 
world  that  are    "pathologically  sensitive  ' 

All  m  all— If  one  can  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  scientists  involved — the  Smlthsoman 
has  behaved  much  like  hundreds  of  other 
Institutions  and  researchers  who  accept  De- 
fense Department  support  It  Is  conducting  a 
basic  research  project  that  It  believes  t&s 
great  intrinsic  merit;  It  is  iicceptlng  Armv 
money  to  finance  the  project;  and  the  Armv 
presumably  is  using  the  reeults  for  nuiitAr.- 
purposes. 

But  NBC,  and  some  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, have  implied  something  more  they 
have  suggested  that  the  Smithsonian  is  serv- 
ing as  a  "cover"  for  military  activities  Ti.e 
charges  are  worth  ex£unlnlng  in  some  detail, 
for.  on  close  inspection,  they  turn  out  to 
be  marred  by  the  use  of  loaded  words  and 
guUt-by-assoclatlon   reasoning, 

NBC's  allegations  were  aired  on  4  Febr-aarv 
on  a  program  called  "Mrst  Tuesday '  The 
program,  which  uses  a  "magazine  format' 
presented  several  topics  that  night,  ranging 
from  an  examination  of  ornate  bathrooms  to 
a  tour  of  the  Sinai  jjenlnsula,  but  Its  major 
segment  was  a  long  exploration  of  CBW,  The 
program  hit  hard  at  the  secrecy  surrounding 
CBW  activities,  and.  In  a  somewhat  dooms- 
day atmosphere,  showed  animals  convulsing 
and  dying  from  the  effects  of  CBW  agents 

The  first  hint  of  the  revelations  to  come 
concerning  the  Smithsonian  was  supplied 
by  NBC  reporter  Tom  Pettlt.  who  described 
the  extent  of  the  CBW  teat  programs  and 
then  added:  "There  has  even  been  an  ultrs- 
secret  test  project  In  the  Paclflc  Ocean,  con- 
ducted under  a  cover  of  blrd-bandlng  study  ' 
A  few  tnlr.utes  later,  after  two  brief  pre- 
hminary  interviews,  Pettlt  supported  this 
charge  by  Introducing  Robert  Standen  the 
Los  Angeles  teacher  who  had  once  worked 
for  the  Smithsonian  project  Standen  de- 
scribed a  typical  day's  work,  and  then  Pettlt 
dropped  his  bombshell  He  revealed  that 
Standen  later  took  part  In  an  ultra-secret 
unitary  CBW  project  In  the  Paclflc  " 

In  a  rather  confusing  question -and -an- 
swer sequence,  Standen  said  that  he  had 
never  lold  the  Smithsonian  about  the  mili- 
tary test,  and  that  the  test  involved  a  "bi- 
ological carrier  "  He  refused  to  say  where 
the  test  had  taken  place. 

Reporter  Pettlt  then  filled  in  the  blanks 
by  announcing  that  NBC  had  learned  from 
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other  sources  that  the  6-week  test  wa«  con- 
ducted in  the  spring  of  1966  on  Baker  Is- 
land, a  1 -square-mile  U,S,  poesesslon  some 
1700  mllee  southwest  of  Honolulu.  Pettlt 
said  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel 
were  "testing  animal  vectors,  or  carriers,  to 
see  how  they  would  behave  in  a  tropical 
climate.  No  germs  were  Involved.  In  effect  It 
was  a  checkout  of  an  animal  delivery  system 
for  CBW  " 

What  was  the  Smithsonian's  Involvement 
in  this  military  tost?  "The  Smithsonian 
never  knew  what  It  was  about,"  Standen 
told  Science  Standen  said  the  Army  asked 
the  Smithsonian  project  to  send  an  observer 
along  so  that,  if  the  test  caused  biological 
changes  on  the  island,  the  Smithsonian  sci- 
entists would  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened As  it  turns  out.  Standen  said,  there 
were  no  changes,  so  Standen  left  the  Island 
.alter  12  days,  well  before  the  end  of  the 
test 

Standen  said  the  Army  reftised  to  tell  one 
of  the  Smithsonian  project's  ranking  scien- 
tists what  the  test  was  about.  He  also  said 
•hat  he  himself  was  barred  from  a  meeting 
aboard  ship  at  which  the  objectives  of  the 
test  were  apparently  discussed,  and  that  he 
was  instructed  not  to  tell  his  Smithsonian 
colleagues  about  anything  he  had  seen. 

Shortly  after  the  NBC  program,  the  De- 
fense Department  acknowledged  that  "some 
years  ago"  It  had  conducted  "classified  bi- 
ological warfare-related  testing  for  purely 
defensive  requirements  at  Baker  Island  and 
other  Paclflc  Islands."  TTie  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  "These  tests  involved  no  Smith- 
sonian Institution  personnel  and  no  actual 
BW  agents  were  ever  used," 

Tluis  the  Smithsonian's  only  involvement 
with  this  test  seems  to  be  that  the  bird 
proiect  allowed  one  of  Its  field  men  to  ac- 
company   the    military    team,   almost   as   an 

outcast  "  NBC's  use  of  the  word  "cover"  to 
describe  this  situation  seems  highly  mislead- 
ing As  far  as  Standen.  NBC's  star  witness.  Is 
concerned,  the  Smithsonian  bird  project  "Is 
not  .1  cover  for  anything," 

After  finishing  with  Standen.  reporter 
Pettit.  then  moved  in  with  his  clinching  evi- 
dence. He  revealed  that  former  Senator 
Joseph  S  Clark  (D-Pa,) ,  "when  he  was  in  the 
U  S  Senate,  learned  of  a  direct  connection 
between  the  Pacific  bird  project  and  CBW 
•estmg"  Clark  then  stated:  "Well,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  under  the  screen  of  the  Smlth- 
s3ni,in  Institute  in  a  blrd-bandlng  project, 
:h"v  were  looking  for  a  relatively  safe  place 
to  conduct  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
testings  This  resulted  In  their  picking  one 
of  'he  islands  In  the  Hawaiian  Chain,  prob- 
ably a  pretty  small  one.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  do 
some  testing  there." 
And  where  did  Clark,  the  clincher  in  NBC's 

a.se  cet  his  evidence?  "I  took  that  largely 
from  NBC  and  from  Tom  Pettit."  Clark  told 
Sf'r?;cp.  "Pettit  said  there  was  no  doubt 
abnit  it  It  was  all  documented  in  the  NBC 
documertary  "  When  pressed  as  to  whether 
the  NBC  program  really  did  prove  that  the 
Smithsonian  had  been  used  as  a  "screen," 
Clark  acknowledged:  "We  could  be  wrong. 
I'm  not  so  much  concerned  with  whether  the 
Smithsonian  Is  covering  up  for  the  Army  as 
with  the  fact  that  the  Army  is  engaging  In 
utmost  secrecy,  and  the  American  people 
have  no  opportunity  to  know  what  is  going 
on." 

The  allegations  about  the  Smithsonian 
were  virtually  the  only  part  of  the  NBC  pro- 
gram to  receive  extensive  coverage  in  the 
press  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  nation's 
leading   newspapers   seem   to   have   been   as 

asual  as  Senator  Clark  in  their  treatment  of 
the  charges.  The  New  York  Times  put  the 
■veight  of  the  prestigious  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  behind  the  allegations  by 
,i5sertlng.  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  a  story 
published  on  5  February,  that  the  commit- 


tee's staff  "has  obtained  information  suggest- 
ing that  the  Army,  under  the  guise  of  a  bird 
study  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Is 
looking  for  a  remote  Paclflc  site  to  conduct 
experiments  In  chemical-biological  warfare." 
The  Times  said  that  Senator  Clark,  a  former 
committee  member,  had  based  his  state- 
ments to  NBC  on  information  obtained  from 
the  staff. 

However,  the  staff  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  information.  The  only  evidence  men- 
tioned In  the  Times  was  a  letter  from  E.  W, 
Pfeiffer,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  who  wrote  that  he  had 
'learned  from  an  absolutely  reliable  source" 
that  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  lo- 
cate a  test  site;  plus  indications  that  CBW 
officials  are  Interested  in  the  project.  Peter 
B.  Riddleberger.  the  staff's  CBW  specialist, 
told  Science  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  no  other  evidence  that  has  not  investi- 
gated the  Smithsonian  project  Indeed,  the 
Times  article  acknowledged,  in  the  last  para- 
graph, that  the  Army's  alleged  Interest  in  the 
Smithsonian  project  for  CBW  experiments 
had  not  been  "conclusively  established," 

Thus,  the  evidence  cited  to  prove  that 
the  Smithsonian  has  been  used  as  a  "screen" 
or  "cover"  seems  flimsy  indeed.  It  consists 
of  a  confused  description  of  a  military  test 
in  which  the  Smithsonian  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  directly  Involved:  a  casual  charge 
by  a  former  senator  who  says  he  got  his 
information  from  NBC  and  admits  he  could 
be  wrong;  and  an  uncorroborated  letter  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
quoted  an  anonymous  source  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, never  once  mentioned  the  word 
"cover." 

Some  press  reports  linked  a  Smithsonian 
project  In  the  Amazon  delta,  also  directed 
by  Humphrey,  with  the  Paclflc  Bird  Project. 
The  Amazon  project  involves  a  collabora- 
tive effort,  with  the  Brazilian  government. 
to  study  the  ecology  of  a  tropical  rain  for- 
est. Including  birds  and  virus  diseases.  No 
one  seems  to  have  charged  that  this  project, 
too.  Is  a  "cover,"  but  some  reporters  have 
suggested  that  the  findings  might  be  useful 
In  CBW.  The  project,  which  is  unclassified, 
is  supported  by  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
Smithsonian,  and,  at  Humphrey's  request, 
the  US,  Army  and  Air  Force 

Smithsonian  officials  are  outraged  at  what 
they  regard  as  "Irresponsible  reporting"  by 
the  mass  media.  Project  director  Humphrey, 
who  presumably  knows  more  about  the  bird 
study  than  anyone  else,  says  he  was  never 
contacted  by  NBC,  Galler.  the  Smithsonian's 
assistant  secretary  for  science,  says  he  had 
one  brief  phone  conversation  with  Tom  Pet- 
tlt, In  which  Pettit  asked  several  general 
questions  but  never  once  raised  the  question 
of  CBW,  However  Petflt  told  Scirnce  his 
notes  indicated  he  specifically  asked  Galler 
if  the  Smithsonian  knew  of  a  relationship 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  chemical  and  biological  warfare  test- 
ing. Pettlt  says  Galler  replied:  "To  the  very 
best  of  our  knowledge  there  Is  absolutely 
no  relationship," 

Any  ethical  Judgment  as  to  whether  the 
Smithsonian's  bird  project  is  "good"  or  "bad" 
depends,  of  course,  on  one's  own  moral  code. 
But  from  a  practical  standpoint,  one  can 
question  whether  it  was  wise  for  an  insti- 
tution with  highly  sensitive  International 
dealings  to  accept  a  classified  defense  con- 
tract, or  to  send  a  man  along  on  a  military 
expedition,  however  innocent  his  role  may 
have  been.  Perhaps  the  real  lesson  of  the 
whole  episode  is  that.  In  these  highly  charged 
times,  an  Institution  that  wishes  to  main- 
tain an  unblemished  reputation  can't  mere- 
ly follow  its  traditional  mores — It  must  con- 
sider the  changing  values  of  the  public  as 
well. 


NBC   News'   Presents   Chemical-Biological 

WASrARE 

(Prepared  by:  Script  Transcription 
Associates,  Inc, ) 

CBW:    THE   SECRETS   OF   SECRECY 

Vanocur.  Tonight,  you  will  see  an  indus- 
trial film  about  a  product  called  Death.  The 
product  Is  being  tested  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government.  It  Is  produced  by 
the  United  States  government  which  Is  de- 
veloping a  full  line  of  the  product  under  the 
brand  name  CBW.  As  in  all  good  industrial 
films,  the  product  Is  demonstrated  .  .  .  with 
emotion  or  without  exaggeration. 

Narrator.  This  laboratory  animal  is  about 
to  be  exposed  to  a  nerve  gas.  An  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  technician  draws  up  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  nerve  gas,  which  Is  in  a  liquid 
state.  Through  an  opening  In  the  top  of  the 
enclosure,  a  droplet  is  released.  Exposure  to 
nerve  gas  now  begins.  A  current  of  fresh  air 
continuously  maintained  Inside  the  enclosure 
draws  the  nerve  gas  vapors  over  the  rabbit. 
Though  the  amount  of  nerve  gas  Is  minute, 
and  the  time  of  exposure  to  it  probably  no 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  the  animal  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  feel  the  effects.  It  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  animal  to  slay 
on  his  feet.  General  weakness  and  lack  of 
muscle  control  become  more  apparent. 
Twitching,  convulsions,  and  ga-sping  now  set 
In  and  become  progressively  stronger  After 
;ipproxlmately  two  and  one-half  minutes,  the 
animal  Is  In  the  last  stages  ,  ,  .  generalised 
convulsions  and  unconsciousness.  The  rabbit 
stops  breathing  and  finally,  death  occurs 

Pettit.  The  United  States  al.so  has  nerve 
gas  for  people  These  artillery  shells  are 
filled  with  the  nerve  gas,  code  designation 
V-X,  'V-X  is  a  major  weapon  in  .America's 
arsenal  for  chemical,  biological  warfare  ,  .  . 
CBW.  My  name  is  Tom  Pettlt  I  have  been 
studying  CBW  for  six  months.  The  report  you 
are  about  to  see  was  prepared  without  toe 
co-operation  or  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  For  years,  the  entire  hUbject  uf 
CBW  has  been  shrouded  m  ofTicia!  .mystery, 
a  cult  of  secrecy.  The  U.S.  Army  arsenal  at 
Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas  35  miles  southeast  of 
Little  Rock  is  one  of  the  places  the  Army 
■would  not  let  us  enter  The  Army  has  spent 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  here  on 
biological  warfare  facilities.  Somewhere  on 
these  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  Arkansas 
countryside  there  is  a  germ  factory,  a  pilot 
plant  to  produce  microbes  lor  ■a-ar.  Tir.e  Army 
does  not  like  unauthorized  reports  jbout 
CBW.  It  prohibits  all  photoeraphs  beyond 
the  gates  of  secret  bases  like  Pine  Blufl 

The  British  are  much  more  open  at  their 
biological  warfare  research  center.  Last  fall. 
we  were  allowed  to  photograph  some  of  the 
laboratories  at  Porton,  80  miles  southwest  of 
London,  Even  laboratory  work  can  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a  medieval  executioner's 
ritual.  The  Bri'iish  emphasize  that  the  work 
here  is  purely  defensive  designed  to  de- 

velop masks  and  vacolnes.  But  to  do  this 
requires  detailed  Information  on  how  germs 
can  be  used  as  "ft-eapons.  The  knowledge  of 
biological  weaponry  developed  at  Porton  Is 
given  to  the  United  States  military  for  its 
own  use.  For  one  thing.  British  scientists 
have  learned  how  to  mass  produce  germs  The 
first  step  of  the  process  is  called  seeding.  It 
is  very  delicate  work,  requiring  the  skill  of  :i 
master  chef,  preparing  a  favorite  recipe 

Disease  organisms  are  planted  in  a  gelatin- 
like substance.  This  Is  where  they  will  take 
root,  grow,  and  reproduce  The  British  even 
turn  out  high-quality  germs  lor  export  to 
scientists  in  other  countries  At  Port/in  as  m 
the  United  States,  scientists  have  st tidied 
anthrax,  brucellosis,  the  plague  and  more 
exotic  diseases:  o-fever  encephalities  rab- 
bit fever.  They  even  combine  them  in  a  sort 
of  germ  cocktail,  guaranteed  to  kill  The 
scientists  at  Porton  have  earned  an  interna- 
tional  reputation    for    their   expertise    They 
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also  have  done  nutjor  work  on  ImmunlzaUon 
uaang  chicken  embryoa  to  provide  the  raw 
material  needed  to  produce  living  virus  cells 
This  Is  how  Porton  developed  new  vaccines 
for  undulant  fever,  anthrax,  and  the 
plague  .  .  all  potenUal  weapons  In  1957,  they 
produced  a  rush  order  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  doses  of  vaccine  against  the  Asian 
flu  One  English  commentator  interpreted 
this  to  mean  they  could  produce  three  quar- 
•-ers  of  a  million  doses  of  a  disease  Just  as 
easily  In  this  sealed  air  chamber,  scientists 
at  Porton  have  demonstrated  that  airborne 
microbes  can  remain  alive  and  virulent  for 
as  long  as  24  hours.  This  laboratory  flndlng 
proved  the  military  feasablUty  of  biological 
warfare  Oerma  sprayed  from  enemy  airplanes 
would  still  cause  Infection  when  they  reached 
the  ground  Any  country  with  a  good-sized 
brewery  could  manufacture  the  germs  with 
essentially  the  s&me  technology  used  to  make 
beer  Britain  actually  tested  biological  weap- 
on* In  1941.  when  there  was  fear  that  the 
Axis  powers  might  use  germ  warfare  In  one 
teat,  the  remote  island  of  Orulnard.  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  was  sprayed 
with  anthrax  bacteria  The  '.^rgets  were 
sheep  They  died  But  the  anthrax  bacteria 
were  so  durable  that  the  island  suil  is  unsafe 
for  people.  28  years  later  It  Is  expected  to 
remain,  that  way  for  at  least  another  one 
hundred  years 

VANocra.  Some  military  men  believe  that 
biological  weapons  would  determine  the  bal- 
ance of  world  power  In  the  event  of  effective 
nuclear  disarmament.  Some  believe  that 
Russia  13  ahead  of  us  In  the  development 
of  both  chemical  and  biological  wpaponrv 
So  one  knows  for  sure,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  United  States  spends  a  million  dollars 
a  day  on  CBW  Ironically,  this  is  about  the 
i&aie  amount  Russia  spends  every  dav  to 
subsidize  Cuba  But  we  do  not  know  how 
much  Russia  spends  on  CBW  Everyone  pre- 
fers to  think  of  CBW  as  a  combination  of 
mystery  and  m>-th.  even  it  s  history 

The  conventional  or  accepted  history  of 
chemical  warfare  blames  CFerm&ny  for  first 
using  poi-Min  gas  a  chlorine  attack  against 

:he  Bri'ish  and  French  in  April.  iai5  But 
eight  mciiths  earlier,  the  French  had  used 
tear  gas  against  the  Germans  Moat  people 
have  forgotten  tha'  afer  'he  first  German 
chlorine  attack,  both  side.s  used  poison  gases 
unti!  the  end  of  the  War  in  I>J18  Chlorine, 
phosgene,  and  mu.stard  gas  The  United 
States  Army  organized  a  unit  and  called  it 
The  First  Gas  Regiment  and  it  ^aw  action  on 
nearly  every  section  of  the  western  front.  It 
particlpared  m  the  campaigns  of  Chateau- 
Thierrv.  Saint  Mlhlel.  and  Meuse  Argonne 
The  United  States  spent  on  the  order  of 
seventy  million  dollars.  Just  to  manufacture 
poison  <  Ides  for  combat,  m  World  W.ir  I.  In 
mobilizing  for  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  e.xpaaded  us  poison  gas  pr.jductlon 
facilities  at  Edgewood  Army  .Arsenal.  Mary- 
land, and  elsewhere  President  Roosevelt 
pledged  m  1943  that  we  would  not  use  such 
■A-eapons  unless  they  were  first  used  by  Ger- 
many or  Japan,  They  were  not  But  in  1945 
we  had  nearly  twice  the  gaa  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  though  nothing  as  deadly  as  Ger- 
many s  secret  nerve  gas 

ANNotTNCEa.  Uncovered  in  the  American 
zone  m  Germany.  75,000  tons  of  Nazi  poison 
gas  are  loaded  aboard  .ships  for  destruction. 
One  tvpe.  deadliest  of  all.  attacks  the  skin. 
:  ings.  and  bloodstream  and  can  kill  a  man 
m  two  minutes  The  obsolete  S3  Alcobanner 
heads  out  on  her  last  Journey,  for  the  only 
practical  way  to  dispose  of  this  deadly  gas 
^argo  Is  to  send  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

V\NixfR  Germany  had  not  used  the  nerve 
K=is  presumably  from  fear  of  retaliation,  even 
though  In  fact  we  did  not  possess  nerve  gas 
The  allies  destroyed  much  of  rhe  ;;.iptured 
gas  but  on  the  Eastern  front,  the  Russians 
had  captured  an  entire  nerve  gas  factory. 
giving  them  a  headstart  In  chemical  weap- 
onry for  the  Cold  War 


Prrrrr  After  the  war.  and  in  great  secrecy, 
the  United  States  also  went  Into  the  nerve 
gas  business  We  built  at  least  two  full- 
scale  factories  to  produce  nerve  gas  One 
U  on  the  isolated  plains  of  Western  Indiana, 
not  far  from  the  small  farming  community 
of  Newport  It  coal  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars  to  put  up  this  plant,  and  for 
nine  years  It  turned  out  a  high  quality  nerve 
i^as  called  V  X  Then  last  fall  it  was  quietly 
decided  that  American  stockpiles  of  nerve 
gas  are  iidequate.  at  least  for  now.  There 
tuive  been  no  Pentagon  press  releases  about 
Newport  because  the  Defense  Department 
seldom  publicizes  chemical  weapons  One 
rare  exception  was  a  film  about  military 
Psycho-Chemicals  It  was  released  m  the  late 
1950a  and  widely  shown  on  national  televi- 
sion  news  programs 

The  so  called  cat  and  mouse  experiment 
demonstrated  a  chemical,  which  would  put 
an  enemy  soldier  out  of  action  but  not  kill 
him.  In  the  Hrst  part  of  the  experiment, 
the  cats  behavi.ir  was  normal.  Then  the 
chemical,  an  experimental  drug,  was  admin- 
istered to  the  cat  At  the  time,  the  name  of 
'-he  drug  was  withheld,  but  its  effect  was  self- 
evident  A  complete  reversal  of  normal  emo- 
tions The  cat  became  afraid  of  the  mouse 
It  Is  now  kn.)wn  that  this  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  LSD  and  the  cat  was  merely  on  a  bad 
trip  LSD  turned  out  to  be  impractical  but 
we  did  develop  a  number  of  other  chemicals 
designed  to  Incapacitate  At  the  same  time, 
production  of  chemicals  that  kill  went  on' 
Just  after  the  Korean  War  started,  a  forty 
minion  dollar  nerve  gas  factory  was  built  at 
the  R.x-ky  Mountain  arsenal  near  Denver. 
The  Army  rules  on  secrecy  have  been  in- 
consistent, U)  say  the  least  In  1954.  the 
Hearst  Metrotone  Newsreel  company  was 
permuted  to  take  these  illms  But  in  1963, 
NBC  was  denied  permission  to  enter  the 
plant,  even  ,»fter  the  Denver  Post  had  been 
.illowed  to  document  the  loading  of  shells, 
bombs,  and  rocket  warheads  with  nerve  gas 
In  liquid  form  One  tun  tanks  of  liquid  nerve 
gas  were  sUK-kpUed  In  quantity  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  But 
with  air  traffic  Increasing  at  the  adjacent 
Denver  airport,  and  the  city  itself  expand- 
ing, the  Army  became  sensitive  about  pub- 
licizing the  storage  of  nerve  gas  at  the  ar- 
senal The  supp<jsedly-secreted  stockpiles 
were  clearly  visible,  however,  to  passengers 
rtylng  m  luid  out  of  Denver,  even  though 
photographs  on  the  ground  were  prohibited. 
The  factory  Itself  is  no  longer  producing 
nerve  gas  and  then  late  List  summer,  the 
.Army  started  to  remove  the  nerve  gas  sup- 
plies 

Tt-tttle  This  is  Lt  Terry  Tuttle  at  the 
Rockv  Mountain  Arsenal  This  Information 
wiUi  released  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  August  22.  1968  concerning  the  movement 
of  toxic  agents  at  the  Rcx-ky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal Most  of  the  toxic  materials  now  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  will  be  moved. 
This  Includes  toxic  materials  of  all  types  De- 
tails are  classified. 

PtTTiT  About  half  the  nerve  gas  at  Denver 
W!is  shipped  by  rail  to  a  remote  .\rmy  depot. 
:S5  miles  southwest  <jf  Salt  Lake  City  This  Is 
the  principal  nerve  gas  stt>rage  point  within 
the  continental  United  States  The  amount 
st'ired  here  Is  secret  In  every  other  respect. 
there  Is  more  secrecy  surr<jundlng  CBW  In 
the  United  States  than  about  hydrogen 
bombs  Canada  also  has  a  CBW  establish- 
ment The  Canadian  base  was  .set  up  on  the 
bleak  prairie  of  Alberta,  early  In  1941.  when 
wartime  secrecy  concealed  Its  existence 
E-. en  today,  a  traveller ^n  the  highway  .south- 
fast  of  Calgary  is  not  likely  to  stop  for  a 
slght-.seelng  tour  But  there  Is  far  less  offi- 
cial mystery  than  In  the  United  States  We 
were  allowed  Inside  on  the  basis  .if  a  single 
telephone  call  to  the  Canadian  Defense  Re- 
search Board  By  national  policy  the  station 
at  SuHleld  works  only  on  defensUe  measures. 

Biu  the  findings  are  shared  with  Britain, 
.\  istralla.  and  the  United  States   Samples  .'or 


some  of  the  experlmeate  are  supplied  by  the 
United  Stales.  This  technician  Is  working 
with  a  concentrates  liquid  nerve  gas,  ccxie 
letters  G-B.  the  material  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  h* 
Is  diluting  It  for  use  in  an  experiment.  Pure 
G-B  Is  colorless  and  odorless  In  liquid  or 
vapor  form  A  few  drops  on  the  skin  or  a  few 
deep  breaths  of  concentrated  G-B  would  kill 
in  minutes.  Like  other  nerve  gases,  G-B  ij 
chemically  similar  to  a  good  bug  killer  it 
attacks  the  human  nervous  system  .  just 
as  an  Insecticide  kills  bugs,  Canada  does  ex- 
tensive animal  studies  with  G-B  Once  the 
liquid  nerve  gas  Is  diluted,  men  can  work 
without  masks  and  usiially  do  It  remains  a 
liquid  at  room  temperature.  One  carefully 
measured  microgram  a  few  blUlonths  of 

an  ounce  of  G-B  will  be  dropped  Into  one 

eye  of  the  rabbit  as  part  of  an  experiment  to 
study  the  non-lethal  effects  of  nerve  gta 
Canada  has  done  exactly  the  same  experi- 
ment on  human  volunteers.  Within  seconds, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  sharply.  TTiU 
condition,  known  as  miosis,  reduces  night 
vision  In  combat,  this  could  happen  to  a 
soldier  before  he  knew  what  was  happening 
Full  recovery  from  miosis  takes  up  to  three 
weeks  This  test  shows  that  a  nerve  gas  af.ack 
could  reduce  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  un- 
protected  troops,  even  If  they  were  not  killed 
outright  The  Suffleld  laboratories  also  are 
testing  new  antidotes  for  victims  of  nerve 
gas  So  far.  they  have  found  nothing  better 
than  the  standard  antidote.  :i  chemical  called 
atrophlne.  Ironically,  nobody  knows  why 
atrophlne  works,  but  It  does.  You  are 
looking  at  a  living  mouse  heart,  sustained 
by  oxygen  and  a  nutrient  solution.  Injection 
of  a  nerve  agent  causes  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
endlntrs:  the  heart  slows  down  and  stops  n.e 
electro-cardiograph  falls  to  zero.  Injection  .f 
atrophlne.  If  done  quickly  enough  reverses 
the  nerve  paralysis  and  the  heart  resumes 
beating  The  Canadian  laboratory  has  i>een 
doing  animal  exeprlments  for  many  years  For 
the  -echnlclan,  killing  with  nerve'gas  i.s  :ust 
part  of  the  day  s  work  Many  people  worki.ig 
m  CBW  today  have  been  In  the  business  for 
twenty  or  twenty  five  years.  They  have  a 
vested  interest  in  CBW  Most  are  convinced 
that  these  are  the  weapons  of  future  wars 

This  vial  contains  the  nerve  gas  G-D  id 
dilute  solution  for  Injection  into  the  labora- 
tory mouse  CBW  researchers  are  alw.iys  try- 
ing to  impro\e  the  product  through  te.sting 
G-D  IS  one  of  hundreds  of  nerve  gases,  each 
a  slight  variation  of  -.he  same  basic  form'.:. a 
O-D  Is  more  resistant  to  atrophlne.  All  of 
them  kill  as  G-D  kills  very  quickly. 

Exercise  Vacuum  was  conducted  last  FrUl 
.It  Suffleld  by  Canadian,  British,  and  United 
States  troops  While  Exercise  Vacuum  'a-.u 
never  announced  In  America,  It  was  openly 
reported  on  Canadian  television 

Warren.  Military  and  scientific  authorities 
emphasize  that  the  exercise  w,is  .str;c;!\  a 
defensive  one  It  was  a  test  of  man.  equip- 
ment and  procedures  against  the  hypotheti- 
cal enemy  equipped  with  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  That  means  germs  and  nerve 
gas,  but  they  don't  use  the  term  very  often 
around  here  It  was  the  first  time  Canadian 
troops  have  been  tested  In  a  full  scale  CW. 
that's  Chemical  Warfare  exercise.  The  ir.en 
were  forced  to  wear  respirators  and  protec- 
tive gear  for  as  long  as  fourteen  straight 
hours  while  performing  their  military  jobs 
The  men  had  simulated  nerve  gases  shot  at 
them,  sprayed  at  them  from  aircraft  .nd 
blown  up  around  them  In  mines  In  pre- 
contaminated  areas  The  stimulant  used  was 
such  that  a  badly  equipped  or  careless  soldier 
s,;ffered  irritating  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  a  mild  shot  of  tear  gas  and  they  discovered 
that  sleeping,  eating,  and  other  functions 
could  be  difficult  In  full  protective  equip- 
ment. The  scientists  say  Canada  has  no 
weapons  for  waging  chemical  and  germ  war- 
fare only  for  defense.  John  Warren.  CSC 
News,  at  the  Defense  Research  Elstabllsh- 
ment.  SuHleld.  Alberta. 
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Vanocur.  In  contrast  to  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  does  have  weapons 
for  waging  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
That  report  will  be  next. 

Vanocijr.  As  we  said  the  United  States  does 
have  weapons  for  waging  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  We  test  them  in  Utah  at  a 
base  which  was  nicely  obscure  until  an  acci- 
dent last  Spring,  at  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  eighty  miles  Southwest  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Here  Is  Tom  Pettlt. 

Pettit.  The  only  advertisements  for  the 
US.  test  program  are  placed  where  almost 
nobody  sees  them,  on  lonely  side  roads  of  the 
great  Salt  Lake  Desert.  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  is  used  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  test  both  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  The  base  Is  so  remote  that  very  few 
people  knew  that  it  existed  until  last  March 
and  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Skull 
Valley  Sheep  Episode".  A  valuable  herd  of 
about  five  thousand  sheep  were  suddenly 
wiped  out.  Most  had  been  grazing  In  Skull 
Valley,  twenty  miles  North  of  Dugway.  Some 
were  forty  miles  away.  All  were  burled  by  the 
United  States  Army.  But  the  military  con- 
sistently denied  any  connection  between 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  and  the  dead  sheep. 
There  were  many  official  Inquiries.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Utah  named  a  special  Investigator, 
Dr  D.  A.  Osguthcrpe,  a  veterinarian,  who 
looked  first  for  physical  damage  to  the 
sheep,  or  what  a  veterinarian  would  call 
•  pathology". 

OsGUTHORPE.  The  main  effect  Is  upon  the 
nervous  system.  There  was  one  thing  about 
I  noticed  about  the  sheep,  that  there 
was  no  pathology  what  so  ever  with  these 
sheep.  The  gastro-lntestlnal  tracts,  the  cir- 
culatory systems,  musculature  were  all  per- 
fectly ncrm.il  from  a  pathological  standpoint, 
but  the  animals  were  dead,  mainly  from  suf- 
focation due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  muscles  they  used  .  .  . 
That  these  animals  used  to  breathe  and  the 
respiratory  cf'nter.  and  as  a  result,  they  were 
not  ,ible  to  lake  in  sufficient  oxygen  and  they 
died  of  suffocation.  After  several  days  of.  of 
urn.  questlonlne.  why  the  Army  finally 
.idmltted  that  they  had  conducted  experi- 
ments In  the  area  with  nerve  gas  agents. 

General  Stone.  There  are  too  many  confus- 
Intr  ;u<;pects.  We  have  been  working  In  this 
area  for  twenty-fl\e  ye.irs,  in  this  particular 
part  of  this  country.  With  complete  safety 
and  impunity  and  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  d.\mage  the  surrounding  area.  If 
we  are  the  cause  of  this,  we  have  a  problem. 
Lt  Col.  Black.  No  other  form  of  animal  life 
h.-is  evidenced  any  symptoms  whatsoever,  al- 
though they  are  located  In  the  same  area 
where  the  sheep  are  dying.  Horses,  cows,  dogs, 
birds,  and  rabbits. 

OsGVTHORPF.  This  IS  a  rabbit  showing  the 
effects  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  very  typical, 
vou    can    see    the    tribulation.    Notice    the 
trembling    of    the    hair    on    the    rabbit.    See 
there       .  see  the  very  minute  tribulation. 
PrTTrr.  Did  this  rabbit  die,  do  you  know? 
(JscrnioRPE.    This   rabbit   died,    yes.   Here 
..tram  you  .  .  .  you  Just  saw  the,  the  muscular 
inccKirdination  that  this  compotuid  produces. 
Pettit.  This  is  the  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  the  sheep  then,  that  Is  happening 
m  this  rabbit? 
OsctTuoRPE.  Yes. 

PrrriT.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
studied  the  surviving  Skull  Valley  sheep  and 
.'ome  animals  which  the  Army  tested  at  Dug- 
way USDA  needed  .Army  clearance  merely  to 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  Dugway  test. 

Van  Kampen.  These  animals  were  given 
low  levels  of  the  nerve  agent.  And  after  a 
short  period  of  time  they  developed  the  same 
droopiness  t>f  the  head  and  twisting  in  the 
.'^plne  as  had  been  seen  in  the  Skull  Valley 
sheep.  Symptoms  have  persisted  for  as  long 
as  three  months  In  some  of  the  animals. 
PETTrr.  Or  longer? 

Van  Kampen.  Or  longer.  We  have  several 
here  that  have  had  the  symptoms  persist  for 
six  months. 


Prmr.  In  your  view  then,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  sheep 
dying  and  becoming  sick  in  Skull  Valley  was 
a  nerve  agent. 

Van  Kampen.  Certainly  connected  with  the 
nerve  agent,  yes. 

PETTrr.  We  now  know  that  on  March  13, 
at  Dugway,  a  Jet  fighter  released  the  nerve 
gas  V-X  at  an  abnormally  high  altitude. 
Freak  winds  carried  It  even  higher,  and  rain 
dropped  it  onto  the  Skull  Valley  Pasture.  Dr. 
Osguthorpe  feels  that  the  V-X  might  have 
been  carried  even  farther. 

OsotrmoRPE.  This  could  have  been,  very 
easily  washed  into,  into  one  of  our  reservoirs, 
our  drinking  water.  Had  it  been  rained  out 
over  one  of  these  areas  we  might  have  had 
some  real  disastrous  results.  Urn.  one,  one 
specifically,  the  Deer  Creek  reservoir  very 
easily  could  have  got  that  far  had  it  not  been 
rained  out.  I'm,  I'm  sure  that  had  this  got 
into  a  water  supply  why,  it  would  have  defi- 
nitely killed  people.  You  cannot  conduct 
these,  this  type  of  experiment  without  en- 
dangering the  life  around  you. 

Vanoctjk.  To  this  day  the  United  States 
Army  maintains  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  the  Skull  Valley  sheep  were  killed  by 
the  nerve  gas  test.  But  it  has  agreed  to  a  pay- 
ment of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  owner  of  the  sheep  And  in  recent 
months  the  Army  has  announced  more 
stringent  safety  regulations  for  field  testing 
at  Dugway.  If  the  sheep  episode  did  nothing 
else,  it  stripped  away  a  bit  more  of  the  official 
secrecy  surrounding  CBW  in  this  country.  It 
also  turns  out  that  Dugway  is  not  our  only 
test  site  after  all. 

PETTrr.  The  United  States  headquarters 
command  for  testing  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  Is  designated  the  Deseret  Test  Cen- 
ter. Its  work  is  so  secret  that  even  its  loca- 
tion. Port  Douglas  in  Salt  Lake  City  was 
not  known  until  after  the  sheep  episode 
Tlie  Deseret  Test  Center  plans  and  conducts 
America's  CBW  tests,  at  Dugway  and  else- 
where. Military  sources  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  other  test  programs  directed 
from  here.  At  Port  Greely,  in  Alaska.  Port 
Clayton  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  at 
Fort  Huachucha  in  Arizona.  There  has  even 
been  an  ultra-secret  test  project  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  conducted  under  a  cover  of 
bird-banding  study.  A  scientist  in  California 
had  been  asked  to  develop  a  bird-counting 
radar. 

Cogswell.  There  was  some  possibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  seeking  a.  um. 
test  site  of  some  sort  or  other,  I  never  knew 
what,  in  the  general  region.  And  were  inter- 
ested therefore  in  the  bird  populations  and 
nimibers  in  the  region.  I  did  know,  also  at 
this  time  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute  or 
the  U.S.  National  Museum  in  Washington, 
DC.  had  a  project  going  on  at  that  time  in 
the  area,  that  the  area  of  interest  was  in  the 
Central  Pacfic,  Southward  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  near  the  Equator.  The  whole,  the 
whole  Central  P.aclfic  area. 

Pettit.  The  Pacific  Ocean  biological  survey 
has  cost  the  Defense  Department  more  than 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Tills  amount 
was  paid  over  the  past  six  years  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Fred  Sibley,  a 
biologist,  worked  on  the  project  for  three 
years. 

SiBLET.  Um,  this  was  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  study 
distribution  and  migration  of  sea  birds  in 
the  Central  Pacific.  My  Job  was  mainly  that 
of  a  trip  leader,  taking  four  or  five  people  out 
on  a  party,  and  we  would  land  on  the  various 
islands,  do  biological  survey  on  these  islands 
and  part  of  which  was  banding,  a  consider- 
able number  of  birds. 

PETTrr.  This  story  is  picked  up  by  Robert 
Standen.  who  took  these  home  movies  in  true 
amateur  fashion,  waved  at  his  own  camera. 
Standen.  On  one  very  dull  day.  we  spent  the 
whole  day  doing  nothing  but  bagging  birds 
with  that  long  net.  which  is  not  much  fun, 
since  you   can  go  around  pick   them  up  at 


night  with  no  trouble  at  all.  Fred  felt  tnat 
we  should  keep  busy.  We  went  about  finding 
out  how  Isolated  that  area  was.  In  a  sense 
that  was  part  of  what  we  were  doing,  I  would 
say.  Not  specifically.  Nobody  ever  said  that  to 
me,  mind  you  .  .  .  But  that  ...  I  felt  was 
implied.  We  did  a  very  intensive  biological 
study  of  a  specified  area. 

Pirrrrr.  Standen  later  took  part  in  an  ultra- 
secret  military  CBW  project  in   the   Pacific, 
which  he   was  not  allowed  to  film.  He  said 
the  military   test   involved   vectors  .   .   .   the 
scientific   term   for  live  animals,  ^which   can 
carry  disease  organisms.  Have  you  ever  told 
anybody  what  was  done? 
Standen.  No  I  haven't. 
Pettit.  Not  even  the  Smithsonian? 
Standen.  No  I  didn't.  I  haven't  told  a  ioul. 
I    would    like    to    tell    somebody,    sometime, 
because  it.  It  would  ae  Just  fun  to  tell  tome- 
body.  I  thought  it  was  extremely  interesting. 
Pettft.  What  was  .he  point  of  holding  this 
lest,  that  far  out  in  the  Pacific? 

Standen.  Well,  the  vector,  the  carrier,  the 
biological  earner,  didn't  live  In  that  place 
normally,  okay.  The  place  was  well  isolated 
irom  other  areas,  okay.  And  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  eliminate  the  carrier,  once  U  was 
over.  Therefore  it  wouldn't  introduce  a  j.ew 
species  into  the  area.  Also,  of  course,  I  .iank, 
this  Is  worthy  of  note;  since  the  vector  that 
we  used  had  to  be  kept  alive  all  the  way  to 
the  location,  you  see.  This  was  an  expen.aient 
in  itself.  Tills  is  where  the  scientific  experi- 
ment comes  in.  There  were  meteorologists 
there  who  observed  everything  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  and 
place,  okav.  Plus  we  had  an  extensive  bio- 
logical staff.  We  had,  literally,  guinea  pigs 
...n  the  island. 

PETTrr.  Where  was  this? 
Standen.  I  can't  say. 
Pettit.  Roughly. 
Standen.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Pettft.  In  the  Hawaiian  chain? 
Standen.  No 

Pettit.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
Standen.  I  can't  say. 
Pettit.  Can't  say  yes  or  no? 
Standen.  1  could  say  yes  or  no,  but  I  won't. 
Pettit.  Why? 

Standen.  Because  I  was  told  not  to. 
PETTrr.  Since  talking  with  Standen.  we 
have  learned  from  other  sources  that  the  test 
was  conducted  in  the  Spring  of  1965,  on  an 
island  seventeen  hundred  miles  southwest  of 
Honolulu.  Just  north  of  the  equator  .  .  . 
Baker  Island,  a  US.  possession  There  is  an 
abandoned  World  War  11  .ilrstrlp  on  Baker, 
but  the  island  is  uninhabited.  The  six-week 
test  involved  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
personnel,  commanded  by  the  Deseret  Test 
Center.  On  the  one  square-mile  Baker  Island 
they  were  testing  animal  vectors,  or  carriers, 
to  see  how  they  would  behave  in  a  tropical 
climate.  No  germs  were  involved.  In  effect 
it  was  a  check-out  of  an  animal  delivery  sys- 
tem for  CBW.  The  Smithsonian  says  it  knows 
nothing  about  a  biological  warfare  testing 
programs  related  to  its  bird-study  project. 
But  Joseph  Clark  of  Philadelphia,  when  he 
was  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  learned  of  a  direct 
connection  between  the  Pacific  Bird  project 
and  the  CBW  testing. 

Clark.  Well  as  I  understand  it.  under  the 
screen  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  In  a 
bird-banding  project,  they  were  looking  for  a 
relatively  safe  place  to  conduct  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  testings.  This  resulted  In 
their  picking  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Ha- 
waUan  Chain,  probably  a  pretty  small  one  .  . 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  they  are  now  on 
their  way  to  do  some  testing  there 

VANOCua.  The  Army  has  cataloged  all  the 
diseases  which  could  be  used  as  weapons, 
either  bv  us  or  against  us.  For  example,  it 
knows  that  brucellosis  or  undulant  fever.  Is 
very  disabling,  with  long  lasting  severe  fever 
and  general  aching.  It  knows  that  plague 
produces  rapid  pulse,  rapid  breathing,  high 
fever  and  death  That  anthrax  causes  fever, 
sores,  lesions  of  the  Itmg  and  death.  Much 
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jf  'he  reji#«rch  on  d!»««ae  la  done  In  the 
Army*  own  secret  ikboratorlea  or  by  cnntraot 
at  varlouB  iinlver?ltle«  and  private  companies 
At  one  time  more  than  flfty  different  inatl- 
tuUoiu  held  Army  contrarta  One  of  ihein  la 
Ihe  Cnlverslty  of  Utah  A^aln  Tom  Pettlt 
PTTTrr  The  Unlversltv  )f  Utah  haa  been 
doing  aecret  blolo^cal  rea*arch  for  the  Army 
for  sixteen  years  but  very  few  people  on 
the  campus  In  Salt  Lake  City  Icnow  inythlni? 
about  It  The  work  la  done  by  *.m  ob«/-ure 
university  research  organization,  houaed  in 
theae  unpretentious  quarters  The  E  and  E 
ifroup  which  means  Ecology  and  Bplzoolog- 
ical  Research  has  been  doing  supposedly 
routine  studies  jf  dlaeasee  In  Utah  wildlife 
The  fui:  nature  of  the  work  wm  not  known 
even  to  the  university  president,  until  last 
August  At  that  time  a  aeries  of  false  alarms 
•t  the  main,  blolo^  building  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  William  Hanlv  xn  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biology  Hanly  already  had  heard 
about  a  secret  laboratory  lis  his  own  building 
OD  the  main  campus 

Hanlt  I  knew  that  vimethlng  had  been 
going  on  there  which  was  ronuected  In  some 
way.  and  I  am  still  nop  sure,  which  way 
with  Dugway  Proving  Grounds  here  Um 
and  at  same  time  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity housed   in   the  same  building 

Ba«WN  The  flrst  two  runs  we  were  .ill 
restricted  rrom  going  into  the  specirlc  area 
where  these  alarms  were  originating  from 
The  University  personnel  fidvlsed  us  U)  stay 
out   because  of   am    dlsert^e   problems 

Haitlt  I  was  told  by  a  number  if  people 
that  in  order  to  enter  that  area  one  had  to 
have  immunizations  against  certain  diseases 
Dlsea^^tes  such  as  tularemia,  anthrax,  plague 
and  various  others  One  *ouid  assume  then 
that  these  diseases  ire  tn  'hat  -irea.  The  or- 
ganl.-.m  which  cause  those  riiseases  And  In 
order  to  get  these  loununl/ailoos  one  had  to 
go  U}  the  I>igway  F*Toving  Grfiund 

Pin  IT  The  University  voluntarily  showed 
US  Its  contract  with  'he  Armv  It  reveals  a 
clear-cut  relationship  with  Dngway  Proving 
Ground  Through  the  Deseret  Test  Center 
the  E  and  E  group  is  paid  .ibout  tlve-nunclred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  The  University  In- 
sists that  It  Is  not  Involved  in  weapons  test- 
ing But  the  contract  does  specify  certain 
dlseH.ses  Tularemia,  plague  Q-fever  Rocky 
Mountain  Spotted  Pever.  and  viruses  such  as 
encephalitis,  all  transmlssable  from  animals 
to  man.  all  potential  weapons.  Until  now 
It  has  not  been  generally  known  that  the 
University  of  Utah  scientists  do  some  of  their 
Army  work  right  at  the  EKiiiiway  Proving 
Ground  They  have  done  so.  since  1952  In 
1956  they  made  this  rllm  to  document  their 
own  activities  Besides  rhelr  academic  study 
of  disease  In  native  .■inimals  jf  the  Dugwav 
area  thev  havp  performed  experiments  ti  in- 
duce Infections  artiftclaily  Por  these  studies 
the  Utah  research  group  developed  labora- 
torv  procedures  for  growing  large  numbers 
of  ticks  Some  ticks  are  ;ect<iirs  or  -arrlera 
of  several  highly  infectious  diseases,  among 
them.  Rocky  MounUiln  .-ipotted  Pever  Tul- 
arenUa  and  encephalitis  ticks  are  reared  by 
the  simple  process  of  letting  them  feed  on 
living  kangaroo  rats  As  part  of  ita  Army 
work,  the  Utah  research  group  raises  '.Iter- 
ally  thousands  of  animals  Some  have  been 
set  out  in  the  fleld  to  monitor  the  spread  of 
biological  agents  being  'ested  by  the  Army 
The  special  infection  studies  are  of  obvious 
interest  to  .Army  experts  ^n  biological  war- 
fare In  this  case,  a  deer  mouse  was  prepared 
for  exposure  to  <erms  In  an  aerosol-.spray 
chamber  probably  to  the  organism  which 
cause  tularemia 

Military  men  consider  aerosol-spray  the 
best  system  1'^r  spreading  diseases  They  feel 
<erm3  distributed  this  way  are  more  effl'-lent 
at  causing  disease  t.'ian  germs  cjirned  by  bugs 
or  aninials  The  Unlversl'v  researchers  have 
done  pioneering  scientific  work  in  charting 
'-he  .low  of  llseasee  In  :)ther  words  how  In- 
rectlon  IS  spread  from  /ne  .iriimal  to  another 
In    this   experiment,  disea.'e   organisms    were 


ln;e<-te'1  into  ,«  '.iiNira'orN-  guinea  pig  The 
guinea  pig  w.ia  then  fed  to  a  wild  coyote 
This  work  adds  to  the  Armya  knowledge  of 
how  germs  can  be  spread  both  by  nature 
ind  by  humans'  design  But  for  years,  the 
military  implications  of  the  University  re- 
searrh  were  kept  obecure  The  secrecy  syn- 
vtri>me  in  the  chemical  biologic*!  warfare 
business  Is  miwt  pronounced  when  private 
industry  meets  with  the  military  Thla  la  a 
U  3  Nav  V  installation  at  Port  Huenema  Cali- 
fornia, where  an  iinpubllclzed  CHW  confer- 
ence wivs  tield  Security  precautions  were  ex- 
traordinary Even  generals  were  thoroughly 
checked  And  every  person  attending  was  re- 
lUlred  to  have  Defense  Department  clearance 
for  secret  Information  The  ixinference 
amounted  to  a  who  s  who  of  CBW  Brigadier 
(ieneral  Jamee  A  Hebbeler,  the  Army  s  rank- 
ing officer  111  the  tteld  Is  Director  of  all  chem- 
ical biological,  and  nuclear  operations  Major 
'  leneral  I.ioyd  E  Pellenz  who  used  to  be  head 
CBW,  now  works  .'or  a  large  chemical  com- 
pany Colonel  Clyde  L  Prlar,  commanding 
'fflcer  of  the  arscniil  i-  Pine  Bluff  Mk&nras 
Dr  Jacob  Mlnarlk  civilian  scientist  at  Port 
Detrlck  iind  the  foremost  expi>rt  on  defoUa- 
•lon  Norman  I  .Shaplra  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  a  retired  .Armv  colonel  now  em- 
ployed by  Litton  Industries  Many  other  large 
oompanles  were  represented  DuPont  .Mcoa. 
Dow  Oiemloal.  Lockheed  McDonnell-Doug- 
las North  .American  Rockwell  .Aero-Jet  Oen- 
•*ral  the  Hand  Corporation  Goodyear.  Honey- 
well. Monsanto  more  than  fi>r'v  com- 
panies in  all  Some  who  participated  In  the 
closed  dixir  meetings  were  willing  tti  discuss 
their  work  One  was  Roger  Eyler  his  consult- 
ing firm  hits  received  more  than  a  quarter  of 
I  million  dollars  from  the  Pentagon  for  CBW 
research  Particularly  an  .analysis  of  Intelli- 
gence information. 

Evi.cH  Obviously,  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  behind  us  .And  as  a  re.sult  of  their  um, 
i;m  say,  student  revolutions,  they  re  netting 
even  further  behind,  because,  their  technical 
base  Is  going  ilown  But  um.  other  than  that 
I  '!  in  f   think   I  can  say  anything  else 

PETTrx  The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  In  that 
same  position 

EYLta  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  very  sophisticated  enemy  Their 
threat  would  be  .-it  least  on  a  par  with  ours. 
RriNNAcrL  The  hardware  does  exist  Quan- 
tity wise,  whether  one  could  do  this  to  mount 
III  engagement  or  not.  that  Is  a  question  I 
an  '  answer    But  it  can  he  manufactured 

F'ETTiT  The  Hayes  Corporation,  which 
•wants  to  manufacture  the  hardware,  already 
manufactures  defoliation  equipment  for  use 
111  Viet  Nam.  and  is  .actively  developing  CBW 
Hardware  .At  Its  own  expense.  Haves  Is  work- 
ing on  .1  number  of  weapons  systems  all 
listed  right  in  the  company  brochure  One  of 
them  Is  c.iilcd.  "The  Wet-Drv  Agent  Biolog- 
ical Bomblet  "  the  biological  bomblet  is  not 
oelng  mass  produced  right  now  This  indi- 
cates that  the  United  .States  has  the  tech- 
nology for  biological  warfare,  but  not  a  com- 
bat capability  At  Fort  Detrlck.  .Maryland. 
the  U3  .Army  has  been  -iccumulatlng  bio- 
logical warfare  know-h  >w  for  nearly  twenty- 
six  years  The  work  started  here  in  1943  In 
secrecy  equal  to  that  of  the  atomic  bomb 
project  Today,  Port  Detrlck.  Is  even  more 
secret  than  Oak  Ridge  Using  laboratory  ani- 
mals the  scientists  at  Port  Detrlck  have  pre- 
cisely measured  the  InfectlvUy  of  nearly  ev- 
ery known  disease  Especially  in  the  aerosol- 
spray  form  of  transmission  -Aerosol -spray, 
forces  microbes  deep  Into  the  most  Sien.«ltlve 
part  of  the  lungs  Even  human  volunteers 
have  t>een  infected  this  way  Seventh-Day 
.Adventlsts  serving  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors m  t.he  irmv  medical  corps  One  of 
them  was  Prank  Mlyashiro 

MlYA.sHiKo  It  was  .somewhat  um.  spjoky, 
when  'he  light  would  flash  on  and  you  know 
that  um.  there  are  organisms  being  pissed 
into  your  hody  to  make  vou  sick  This  Is 
the  time  that  you  really  wonder  If  you 
should    be   there.    Um.   some   of    the   fellows 


came  down  with  tularemia,  well  they  stared 
developing  systoms  about  two  d.sys  afte."-  we 
received  the  organisms  I  know  ;m 
when,  we   were   all    waiting   to  see   xho 

would  get  hit  first  And,  um.  a  friend  f 
mine,  um  had  violent  headaches  one  Mglit 
.And  his  temperature  zoomed  up  to  about 
103  degrees  overnight  We  were  given  .  ,  .  our 
temi>erature8  and  our  pulse  rates  were  taken 
every  six  hours  throughout  the  day  ;ind  we 
could  see  when  the  'emperature  started  ris- 
ing that  after  about  two  or  three  ti^-.f 
the  fellows  most  of  the  tellows  etarted  <Je- 
vel(jplng  symptoms  violent  headaches  .md 
um.  muscular  aches  pains,  most  fei- 
lows  couldn't  even  get  out  of  bed  Um  the 
temperaturefi,  like  I  said  .nlways  Increased  tn  ' 
about  104  degrees  And  um.  Just  um  a  lo;  ,  f 
sweating  some  of  the  fellows  would  eei 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  completely 
soaked  And  it  would  last  for  a  few  days,  well 
a  couple  of  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
knew  th.Ht  you  had  developed  a  disease  .md 
they  were  certain  that  you  had  devel  .ped  ,i 
disease,  they  would  give  you  medication 

PrrrtT  Tularemia  is  fatal  in  less  thitii  ten 
f)ercent  of  the  cases  But  It  Is  highly  di.-- 
abllng  and  once  was  routinely  suggested  :or 
use  in  Vie;  Nam  This  suggestion  was  tu.'.'.ed 
down  Instead  the  military  in  Viet  N?.m  l;as 
turned  to  chemical  warfare  Tear  gas  .  n  he 
ground,  defoliation  of  the  jungle  from  the 
air.  C-123  aircraft  have  dropped  lo;.,  : 
chemical  weed  killers  The  spray  techi;.Qi,e 
or  a  modification  of  it.  could  also  be  used  -j 
deliver  nerve  gas.  or  even  germ  weapons,  if 
they  were  available  In  Viet  Nam.  the  .-r.i..- 
tary  has  demonstrated  Us  ability  to  wage 
chemical  warfare,  this  Is  the  "C"  of  CBW 
The  possibility  that  chemical  or  blo'.oglral 
weapons  might  be  used  against  the  Unued 
Stales  ti>is  not  gone  unnoticed. 

FILM  Narrator  A  ma.sk  inters  out  danger- 
ous elements  In  the  air,  such  as  gas.  germs, 
or  radioactive  dusts  Pinal  tetts  on  thi.s  ir.a,  k 
u.5ed  '.olunteers  to  breathe  In  a  completely 
harmless  test  .-.pray.  The  volunteer  children 
participated  with  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents The  mask  will  be  made  In  ilx  sizes,  'o 
it  all  persons  from  the  age  of  four  vipw.ird 
For  children  under  four,  there  Is  a  tent  like 
infant  shelter 

Pettft  The  all-purpose  maok  wa.s  iievtr 
produced  in  quantity  for  civilian  defen.<-e  No 
one  seriously  expects  nuclear  attack  .Vi.d 
nerve  ga.s  is  primarily  a  battlefield  \veap>  n 
an>-way  But  m  tuiure  wars,  biological  we.ip- 
oijs  could  be  used  against  civilians 

Despite  all  the  mystery  al>oul  biological 
warfare  .md  all  the  secrecy,  there  Is  one  -ur.- 
ple  fact  The  United  States,  today  does  not 
have  germ  weapons  ready  to  go  at  the  p'.ish 
of  a  button  We  know  how  to  build  them  we 
have  tested  the  stuff,  but  so  far  at  least  ihere 
has  been  no  order  to  go  Into  mass  producticn. 
.And  until  there  is  an  order,  the  U.S.  biolog- 
ical warfare  capability  will  remain  only  a 
paper  tiger  Of  course  we  don't  know  about 
Russia    )r   Red   China 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5.  1969 ' 

Pentagon   Bares  Cost  of  Germ  War  Stvdy 

(  By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  March  4. — Because  a  Con- 
gressman's wife  was  upset  after  watching  a 
television  program,  the  Army  disclosed  today 
that  the  Pentagon  was  spending  $350-mllllon 
annually  to  develop  and  produce  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  weapwns. 

.At  a  private  briefing  for  a  group  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  the  Army  said  that  the 
United  States  effort  In  this  fleld  was  out- 
matched by  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  Army  estimates,  the  Russians  have 
seven  to  eight  times  the  capability  of  the  en- 
tire non-Commuuist  world  for  waging  chem- 
ical luid  biological  warfare.  The  briefing  also 
brought  out  that  the  Army  was  regularly 
shipping  by  rail  to  and  from  test  centers, 
300-galIou  canisters  of  a  nerve  gas  known  as 
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G-B,  a  few  drops  ot  which  are  sulHclent  to  kill 
.1  person. 

The  private  briefing,  attended  by  two 
do/en  Senators  and  Representatives,  was  ar- 
ranged by  Representative  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, Democrat  of  Buffalo.  It  was  held  In  a 
hearing  room  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

After  watching  a  recent  National  Broad- 
ci'stlng  Company  show  on  chemical  and  blo- 
11  zicnl  warfare,  Mr.  McCarthys  wife  asked 
!;im  what  he  knew  about  the  subject,  Mr. 
McCarthy  replied,  Nothing,"  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  lor  the  briefing  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  A  Hebbeler,  director  of  chemlcal-blo- 
loglcal-radlologlcal  and  nuclear  operations  of 
the  .Army. 

Tlie  briefing,  partly  confidential,  brought 
dUt  information  that  the  Army  has  preferred 
to  keep  secret  about  Its  chemical-biological 
warfare  program,  even  from  members  of  Con- 
crefs. 

For  the  last  four  years,  for  example,  with 
the  cooperation  of  senior  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  conunlttees, 
the  Army  has  managed  to  keep  secret  how 
much  the  Pentagon  was  spending  on  chemi- 
cal-biological warfare  research  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  money  was  scattered  throughout  the 
delense  budget  in  such  a  manner  that  It  was 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Individual  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  determine  how  much  was 
being  spent,  and  references  to  the  over-all 
total  were  customarily  censored  out  of  the 
testimony  given  the  committees. 

PRESSED    FOR    ESTIMATE 

Pressed  at  the  briefing  for  a  budget  esti- 
mate. General  Hebbeler  said  that  the  military 
services  were  spending  around  $350-mllllon 
annually  on  chemical-biological  warfare,  but 
he  added  the  injunction  that  this  Informa- 
tion was  "confldentlal"  and  could  not  be 
made  public. 

-After  the  briefing,  Mr.  McCarthy  managed 
to  get  around  the  Injunction  by  refusing  to 
disclose  the  general's  estimate  but  quoting 
approvingly  from  a  recent  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  concluding  that  the  Pentagon 
was  spending  between  $300-mllllon  and  $350- 
mllUon  annually  on  chemical-biological  war- 
fare 

About  half  this  amount  is  believed  to  be 
for  research  and  development,  the  rest  for 
production  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare agents. 

In  secret  terms,  the  general  also  discussed 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  chemical- 
biological  warfare  program.  A  senior  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram with  reporters  as  he  left  the  briefing. 

Declaring  that  the  United  States  was 
spending  a  "compairatively  small  amount"  on 
research,  Mr.  Sikes  said  the  Soviet  Union  had 
seven  to  eight  times  the  capability  of  the 
free  world"  to  wage  chemical-biological  war- 
fare and  had  enough  chemical  or  biological 
agents  "to  kill  most  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world." 

Mr.  Sikes  a  member  of  the  Military  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  attended  the  briefing 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Hebbeler.  The 
purport  of  Mr.  Sikes'  comments  to  reporters 
was  that  the  United  States  capability  "should 
be  expanded." 

Representative  John  Brademas,  Democrat 
of  Indiana,  interpreted  the  Army  presenta- 
tion as  "a  not  very  thinly  disguised  argu- 
ment for  more  supp>ort"  of  chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare  efforts. 

The  reaction  of  some  members,  such  as 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Brademas,  to  the 
briefing  was  that  the  United  States  was 
spending  too  much  on  chemical-biological 
warfare  and  should  seek  some  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop 
the  production  of  chemical  or  biological 
agents. 


Mr.  McCarthy  also  expressed  concern  about 
the  "safety  precautions"  being  taken  by  the 
Army  in  shipping  the  Q-B  gas.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  an  "alarming  Increase"  re- 
cently In  rail  accidents  and  that  such  rail 
shipments  "pose  a  most  serious  problem." 


S  1646— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  AN  ADDITIONAL  JU- 
DICIAL DISTRICT  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  remove  the  Baton  Rouge 
division  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  and  create 
from  that  Baton  Rouge  division  a  new 
middle  district  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  present  time,  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  is  composed  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  division  and  the  New  Or- 
leans division.  Its  administrative  offices 
are  in  New  Orleans. 

Por  a  number  of  years  now.  the  Baton 
Rouge  division  has  for  most  purposes 
operated,  in  effect,  as  a  separate  district. 
The  efBclent  administration  of  justice 
would  be  far  better  served,  however,  if 
the  division  were  to  be  given  a  separate 
district.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  caseload  of  the  Baton  Rouge  di- 
vision warrants  this  change. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
given  the  fullest  consideration  on  its 
merits  since  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  an  adequate  study  of  the  factors 
prompting  my  proposal  will  prove  the 
pressing  need  for  effecting  this  improve- 
ment in  the  district  court  system  in  my 
State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1646 »  to  create  an  addi- 
tional judicial  district  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 98  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  i 
"§  98.  Louisiana 

"Louisiana  is  divided  into  three  Judicial 
districts  to  be  known  as  the  eastern,  middle, 
and  western  District  of  Louisiana. 

"EASTERN    DISTRICT 

"(a)  The  eastern  district  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Assumption,  Jefferson,  Lafourche, 
Orleans,  Plaquemines,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint 
Charles,  Saint  James,  Saint  John  the  Bapttst, 
Saint  Tammany,  Tangipahoa,  Terrebonne, 
and  Washington.  ^    ^  ,^ 

"Court  for  the  eastern  district  shall  be  held 
at  New  Orleans. 

"MIDDLE    DISTRICT 

"(b)  The  middle  district  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge. 
East  Feliciana,  Iberville,  Livingston,  Polnte 
Coupee,  Saint  Helena,  West  Baton  Rouge,  and 
West  Feliciana. 

"Court  for  the  middle  district  shall  be  held 
at  Baton  Rouge. 


"WESTERN    DISTRICT 

"(c)  The  western  district  comprises  sU 
divisions. 

"(1)  The  Opelousas  division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Evangeline  and  Saint  Landry. 

"Court  for  the  Opelousas  division  shall  be 
held  at  Opelousas. 

"(2)  The  .Alexandria  division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Catahoula,  Grant,  ha- 
Salle,  Rapides,  and  Winn 

"Court  for  the  Alexandria  division  shall  be 
held  at  .Alexandria. 

'  ( 3 )  The  Shreveport  division  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Clai- 
borne, DeSoto.  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
Sabine,  and  Webster. 

"Court  for  the  Shreveport  division  shall  be 
held  at  Shreveport. 

"(4)  The  Monroe  division  comprl.«es  the 
parishes  of  did  well,  Concordia,  Eit^r  CprroU. 
Franklin,  Ja-kson,  Lincoln.  Madison  More- 
house, Ouachita,  Richland,  Tensas,  Union, 
and  West  Carroll. 

"Court  for  the  Monroe  division  shall  be 
held  at  Monroe 

"(5)  The  Lake  Charles  division  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Allen.  Beauregard.  Calcasieu, 
Cameron,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Vernon. 

"Court  for  the  Lake  Charles  division  shall 
be  iield  at  Lake  Charles. 

""(6»  The  Lafayette  division  co.m prises  the 
parishes  of  Acadia.  Iberia.  Lafayette,  Saint 
Martin,  Saint  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

"Court  for  the  Lafayette  division  shall  be 
held  at  Lafayette  " 

Sec.  2.  The  district  jud(?e  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana  holding  office  on  the 
day  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  whose  official  station  on  such 
date  is  Baton  Rouge,  shall,  on  and  after  such 
date,  be  the  district  Judge  lor  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  .All  other  district  Judges 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  holding 
office  on  the  day  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  district 
judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
as  constituted  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  m  any 
manner  affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
United  States  attorney  and  the  United  States 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
who  are  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  who  shall  be  during  the  remainder 
of  their  present  terms  of  office  the  United 
States  attorney  and  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana  as  constituted  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for  the 
middle  district  of  Louisiana. 

Sec.  4  The  table  contained  In  section  133 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana : 

"Districts  Judges 

.  .  •  •  • 

"Louisiana  1 

"Eastern "^ 

"Middle 1_ 

"Western    S"- 

Sec  5.  Section  134(cl  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  .Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  d.iys 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


S  1647— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RELEASE  100.000  SHORT  TONS 
OF  LEAD  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  100,006  short  tons  of  lead  from 
the  national  and  supplemental  stock- 
piles. 
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Representing  a  State  whose  industries 
are  among  the  major  users  of  lead  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  followed  the  trends 
in  the  lead  market  with  attention  and 
care  Lead  has  been  In  short  supply  since 
the  ;ast  half  of  1968  Industrial  con- 
sumption of  lead  has  increased  and  the 
overall  supply  of  lead  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  demand  The  continuity  of  two 
industries  in  Louisiana — antiknock  com- 
pounds and  batteries — is  threatened  by 
lack  of  lead  supplies 

If  the  shortage  is  not  relieved  through 
a  release  from  the  national  stockpile, 
the  production  of  electrtcal  storage  bat- 
teries, antiknock  compounds,  and  other 
Industrial  commodities  will  be  curtailed 
In  fact,  several  plants  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  promotion  for  lack  of  lead  The 
consequences  of  failure  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  will  be  damaging  to  employees 
and  employers  alike 

The  st^Kkpile  objective  for  lead  was  re- 
duced to  zero  by  tiie  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  m  June  1963  Consequently,  the 
entire  current  inventory  of  1.171.649  tons 
of  lead-4n  the  national  and  supplemental 
atockpries  is  in  e.xce.ss  of  defense  and 
strategic  stockpile  .-equirements  Follow- 
ing the  precedents  set  :n  1964  and  1965 
by  Public  Laws  88-37.3  and  89-9.  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  release  to  and  sale 
by  established  lead  producers  of  100,000 
tons  of  that  surplus  lead 

In  light  of  the  present  empha.sls  on 
Government  economy,  it  is  also  relevant 
to  point  out  that  the  .sale  of  100.000  tons 
of  surplus  lead  at  the  present  high  price 
of  $0.14  per  pound  will  bring  $28  million 
into  the  US.  Treasury. 

The  pr'.ncinal  u^es  of  lead  are  in  auto- 
motive batteries,  antiknock  compounds, 
pamt  pigments,  insulation,  and  other 
products  such  as  cable,  solder,  and  pipes. 
Consumption  of  lead  by  industries  pro- 
ducing these  products  has  mcreased 
substantially  during  recent  years  due 
to  favorable  economic  conditions  and 
increased  demand  for  such  products. 

On  the  average  about  1,200.000  tons 
of  lead  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States  annually,  400.000  tons  being  sup- 
plied by  primary  producers,  500.000  tons 
by  secondary  smelters,  and  the  balance 
from  imports.  However,  the  latter  part 
of  1968  saw  extraordinary  lead  con- 
sumption, and  the  normal  sources  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  Esti- 
mates place  domestic  lead  consumption 
for  1968  at  1,300.000  tons,  an  all-time 
record  for  domestic  consumption  and 
an  amount  that  might  have  been  even 
greater  had  the  inadequate  supplies  of 
late  1968  not  restricted  production  of 
major  lead  consiuners. 

The  consumink:  industries  mentioned 
are  essential  to  the  defense  posture  of 
the  United  States  and  continuity  in  their 
production  must  be  insured  Interrup- 
tion of  current  levels  of  production  in 
the  battery  and  gasoline  additive  indus- 
tries can  have  serious  effects  on  our 
strategic  commitments  throughout  the 
world. 

New  domestic  lead  production  facili- 
ties were  planned  for  1968.  Construc- 
tion delays.  labor-management  disputes, 
and  technolgical  problems  have  pre- 
vented completion  of  these  additional 
facilities  and  have  kept  primary  lead 
production    well     under    the    expected 


levels  Consequently,  the  high  demand 
for  leatl  nu-tal  reduced  the  stocks  of  pri- 
mary domestic  producers  to  15.000  tons 
by  the  end  of  1968  an  unacceptable  low 
level  that  has  drained  supply  lines  and 
has  minimized  consumers'  Inventories. 
While  lead  consumers  usually  maintain 
a  1 -month  supply  m  inventories,  they 
are  currently  of^erating  with  an  only  few 
days'  supply  or  no  inventory  at  all. 

Secondar/  ^melter  production  in  1968 
declined  due  Uj  a  shortage  of  .scrap  and 
increased  pnxluction  co.sts  The  shortage 
of  available  .scrap  wsls  es^jeclally  pro- 
nounced In  late  1968  and  early  1969  when 
the  demand  for  lead  was  extremely  high 
.-Xt  the  same  time,  high  demand  for  lead 
throunhout  the  world  reduced  produc- 
ers' inventories  of  refined  lead  to  158,156 
tons  in  November,  the  last  month  for 
which  data  are  available  and  the  fourth 
con.secutiVf  month  m  which  those  in- 
ventories declined  The  limited  availa- 
bility of  foreign  lead  due  to  high  world 
demand  has  aggravated  the  critical 
shortage  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 
Although  338.000  tons  of  lead  were  im- 
ported inU)  the  United  States  in  1968, 
only  136.000  tons  were  imported  during 
the  last  half  of  1968.  the  time  during 
v.hich  domestic  supplies  of  lead  were  be- 
cominsr  increasingly  restricted. 

Already  the  shortatre  of  lead  has  forced 
curtailed  production  by  lead  users.  If 
lead  is  not  expeditiously  released  from 
the  national  and  supplemental  stock- 
piles, many  lead  consumers  'will  have  to 
close  down  completely.  In  my  State,  for 
example,  there  are  larize  battery  manu- 
factunnii  plants  at  Shreveport  and 
Baton  Rouse,  and  .i  major  liasoline  anti- 
knock plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  These 
plants  employ  several  thousand  workers 
and  contribute  substantially  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Louisiana.  Passage  of  this  bill  is 
essential  to  continued  operation  of  these 
plants  at  normal  production  levels. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  pass 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  in  order  to  brinu  an  end  to  the 
existing  critical  shortage  of  lead  aijd  in- 
sure continuity  of  production  in  many 
strategic  industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
t>e  printed  m  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  1647)  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  1647 
Be  It  f'nacted  by  the  Senate  and  HOMse 
of  Representatiies  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  m  Cong^rss  as^emb'.rd.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dlsptose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  appro.xlmately  one  hundred  thou- 
sand short  toris  of  lead  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strdteglc  ind  Critical  .Materials  Stock  Piling 
.\cl  (50  use  98-i<8h>  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  section  104 
lOi  of  the  .\grleu;tural  Trade  Development 
a.Tcl  .Assistance  Act  of  1954  1 68  Stat  456.  as 
.unended  by  73  Stat    607  i    The  disposals  au- 


thorized by  this  section  mav  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  provided  that  the  time  and 
method  of  dlspoaltlon  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets 


S  1650— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
SERVICE  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
AVAILABLE 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President,  I  al.-o  :n- 
t  roduce  today  a  bill  to  increa.^e  the 
amount  of  service  group  life  insurance 
available  to  our  fighting  men  in  the  Viet- 
name.se  war 

Between  1961  and  1968.  more  than 
30.000  GI's  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  within  the 
last  12  years.  No  Member  of  Congrcs";.  re- 
gardless of  his  sentiments  toward  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  has  any  doubts  about 
our  responsibility  to  the  welfare  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  men  who 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  we  have  three  programs  offer- 
ing protection  to  the  sur\ivors  of  the 
men  killed  in  Vietnam.  First,  the  ser\ice- 
men's  ltoup  life  insurance  procram 
offers  all  .servicemen  $10,000  in  life  in- 
surance at  a  cost  based  on  civilian  ?roup 
rates.  The  Federal  Government  jiays  the 
cost  of  the  extra  risk  faced  by  men  in 
the  militar>-  .service. 

Second,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  program  provides 
monthly  payments  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  servicemen  and  veterans 
whose  death  was  connected  to  their  mili- 
tary service. 

Third,  w^  have  extended  social  secu- 
rity protection  to  all  men  on  active  duty. 

The  value  of  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payments  and 
social  security  benefits  Is  quite  sub.stan- 
tlal.  For  example,  the  lump-sum  value 
of  these  two  benefits  today  for  the  widow 
of  a  .serceant  with  7  years"  service,  who 
has  two  young  children.  Is  $165,000— 
compared  with  an  $80,000  value  during 
the  Korean  war  and  a  $48,000  value  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

But  though  the  limip-.sum  value  is  sub- 
stantial, the  benefits  are  paid  out  over  a 
IJerlod  of  many  years.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  benefit  which  will  make  available 
a  significant  .sum  to  a  widow  at  the  time 
of  the  .serviceman's  death.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  SGLI  program  was 
created. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
further  than  the  $10,000  face  value  for 
the  men  that  are  facing  enemy  fire  in 
Vietnam.  I  am.  therefore.  Introducing 
today  a  bill  which  will  double  the  service- 
man's SGLI  protection  while  he  is  as- 
.sluned  to  duty  In  a  combat  zone,  unless 
he  does  not  want  the  added  protection. 
As  with  the  pre.sent  program,  the  .'jervice- 
man  will  pay  only  for  the  cost  of  ordinary 
civilian  group  protection,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  the  additional  cost 
related  to  the  risks  of  military-  .service.  In 
other  words,  a  serviceman  who  now  pays 
$2  a  month  for  $10,000  protection  will 
be  provided  $20,000  coverage  at  S4  a 
month  while  .serving  In  a  combat  zone 
In  other  words,  for  $48  a  year,  he  will 
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have  $20,000  of  protection  In  addition  to 
the  benefits  provided  elsewhere,  in  the 
event  he  should  lose  hiis  life  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  this  added  protection  is 
and  should  be  a  cost  of  our  Vietnam 
effort.  The  extra  hazard  cost  repre- 
sents recognition  of  the  extra  hazard 
faced  by  these  men.  While  the  men  in 
Vietnam  may  give  their  lives,  we  can 
only  give  money.  The  death  of  a  man 
can  help  provide  for  the  unusual  expenses 
cannot  be  made  up  with  dollars,  but  we 
associated  with  the  death  of  the  head 
of  the  family  for  whose  country  that  life 
was  given. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred — in  this  case,  I  believe 
It  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1650  >  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
double  indemnity  coverage  under  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  for  members 
of  the  imiformed  services  assigned  to 
duty  In  a  combat  zone,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1650 
Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  section 
"e.")  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paneraph  as  follows; 

••.41  The  term  'combat  zone'  means  any 
area  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Vr.itPd  States  by  Executive  order  as  a  combat 
?one  for  the  purposes  of  section  112  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sec.  2.  Section  767  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
off  M  new  subsection  as  follows: 

••(Ci  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by 
The  .Administrator  under  section  766  of  this 
title  for  any  member  shall  provide  double  In- 
demnity coverage  against  death  resulting 
from  an  Injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated. In  line  of  duty,  while  such  member  is 
.isslcned  to  duty  In  a  combat  zone.  Double 
indemnity  coverage  provided  for  under  this 
sub.<;ectlon  .«;hall  Include  any  case  In  which 
the  death  of  a  member  resulted  from  combat 
ac'ivities  or  the  performance  of  extrahazard- 
ous duties  while  such  member  was  assigned 
to  duty  In  a  combat  zone;  and  such  coverage 
shall  continue  in  effect  during  any  period  a 
member  Is  temporarily  outside  a  combat  zone 
to  which  he  is  assigned  so  long  as  such  period 
does  not  exceed  thlrty-flve  consecutive  days." 
Sec.  3.  Section  769(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "No 
deduction  may  be  made  from  the  basic  or 
other  pay  of  a.  member  for  double  indemnity 
coverage  provided  under  section  767(c)  of 
this  title  for  any  month  except  a  month  (or 
portion  thereof)  In  which  such  member  was 
assigned  to  duty  In  a  combat  zone;  and  none 
of  the  costs  attributable  to  such  additional 
coverage  for  members  assigned  to  duty  In  a 
combat  zone  shall  be  paid  for  by  members 
not  protected  by  double  indemnity  coverage." 
Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  column  written 
by  the  well-known  and  highly  respected 
William  S.  White,  entitled  "Northern- 
ers' Prejudice  Kept  Senator  Russell 
From  Presidency,"  and  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

northernehs'  prejudice  kept  senator 

Russell  Prom  Prestoenct 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  calm,  patrician  disclosure  of  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  that  he  Is  In  the  cold  grip 
of  a  wasting  lung  tumor  brings  a  sense  of 
elegy  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  an  American  tragedy. 

For  this,  one  of  the  greatest  Senators  of 
his  era  and  the  highest  embodiment  of  a 
Southern  tradition  of  aristocratic  and  large- 
minded  public  service,  has  acted  for  his  Na- 
tion with  a  gallantry  and  a  generosity  which 
that  Nation  has  In  fact  repaid  with  a  petty 
discrimination  against  him  and  all  his  kind. 

The  personal  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
this  authentic  gentleman  of  politics,  this 
able  and  devoted  guardian  of  true  national 
interest,  Is  cause  for  general  sorrow  and  for 
more  than  personal  sorrow.  If  no  man  Is  an 
Island  to  himself,  true  It  Is,  too.  that  when 
the  great  ones  pass  from  the  scene  all  are 
thereby  left  diminished;  all  are  thereby  left 
Impoverished. 

So  It  Is  that  If  grief  for  a  man  must  now 
run  high  among  those  who  know  his  per- 
sonal value,  higher  yet  should  run  grief  for 
all  the  implications  of  a  political  life  so 
cramped  and  cribbed  and  confined  by  need- 
less and  surely  outmoded  sectional  prejudice. 

For  here  has  not  been  simply  a  Senator 
from  Georgia  but  rather,  in  the  best  and 
highest  meaning  of  that  old-fashioned  term, 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  every  single  ordinary  and  rational  test 
of  performance,  of  competence,  and  of  pri- 
vate and  public  honor;  no  politician  In  his 
time  has  more  clearly  and  more  repeatedly 
earned  consideration  for  the  highest  office  of 
them  all.  No  one  who  understands  the  Sen- 
ate can  doubt  that  for  many  years  he  has 
towered  there.  But  the  trouble  for  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  has  not  been  that  he  ever 
lacked  the  ability  to  be  an  outstanding  Pres- 
ident but  only  that  he  had  himself  born  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wTong  time  and  thus 
was  forever  denied  even  a  chance  at  that 
elevation  which  otherwise  could  hardly  have 
been  refused  to  him. 

In  a  word,  the  door  to  the  White  House  was 
locked  and  nailed  up  against  him  because  he 
was  "a  Southerner"  and  thus  a  member  of  a 
lesser  breed  without  the  law.  More  than  any 
other  qualified  man.  he  has  been  absurdly 
the  victim  of  a  kind  of  reverse  "discrimina- 
tion" which  we  might  all  usefully  examine. 
For  the  ugly  coin  of  bias  has  two  sides, 
though  we  usually  talk  as  though  it  had  only 
one.  and  In  Richard  Russell's  case  the  coin 
has  always  fallen  Into  heads  I  win  and  tails 
vou  lose. 

The  bleak,  the  undeniable  and  the  fool- 
ish unfairness  of  the  facts  of  his  career  surely 
presents  some  opportunity  for  national  sec- 
ond thoughts:  surely  in  elementary  justice 
requires  political  criteria  of  this  country. 

Granting  If  one  wishes  a  thousand  sins  by 
a  South  long  dead  and  gone,  how  long  should 
this  Nation  go  on  and  on  punishing  its  pres- 
ent southern  men  of  talent  for  what  went 
on.  or  is  supposed  to  have  gone  on.  in  Its 
long,  long  yesterdays?  How  many  times  must 
Port  Sumter  be  avenged  and  reavenged?  How 
many  times  must  "Northern  liberals"  in  their 


inner  awareness  of  their  professional  inferior- 
ity to  such  Richard  Russells  as  still  survive, 
reassure  themselves  by  seeing  to  it  that  every 
Richard  Russell  Is  kept  firmly  In  his  place? 
How  long  can  the  Nation  afford  all  this? 

It  used  to  be  said,  and  truthfully,  that  it 
was  the  South  which  would  not  allow  the 
Civil  War  to  be  forgotten.  But  is  It  not  now — 
and  has  it  not  long  since  been — the  other 
way  round?  When  the  Senate  says  farewell 
to  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  something  much 
more  than  the  Senate  will  have  been  de- 
prived. So,  too.  will  have  been  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Perhaps,  Just  perhaps,  it  may  be  that  his 
last  service  will  not  after  all  be  th.it  stout 
leadership  for  a  strong  American  defense 
posture  to  which  so  long  he  has  contributed 
so  much.  Perhaps  it  will  instead  be  to  recall 
a  Nation  to  common  sense,  if  not  :o  u  .'-ense 
of  ordinary  Justice,  so  that  the  Civil  War 
may  be  ended  in  politics,  too.  and  so  that 
qualified  men  may  be  allowed  to  contend  lor 
the  Presidency,  whatever  the  section  of  their 
birth. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  vciW  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  having  that 
very  logical  and  much  deserved  tribute 
to  Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  read  it.  and  I 
was  much  impressed  by  it.  I  agree  with 
It,  as  I  think  the  Senator  does. 

The  article  points  out  the  tremendous 
contribution  Senator  Russell  has  made 
to  his  Nation,  and  the  fact  that  prejudice 
is  a  two-edged  sword.  Senator  Richard 
Russell  has  been  very  much  the  victim 
of  prejudice,  and  I  say  that  as  one  who 
availed  himself  of  the  privileue  of  sup- 
porting Senator  Russell  for  nomination 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  I  went 
to  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  I  re- 
fused to  walk  out  when  the  delegation 
seemed  determined  to  walk  out  of  the 
convention  because  it  would  not  support 
Senator  Russell. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  recall  that  there  was  a  laree 
vote  at  the  Democratic  Convention  lor 
the  nomination  of  Richard  Russell  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  aspect  that  the  Senator 
has  in  mind.  Senator  Russell  probably 
would  have  been  nominated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  column  is  a  very  appropriate, 
thought-provoking,  and  perceptive  one. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNAIENT  LTNTLL 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  26.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following   to- 
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day  3  spssion.  until  noon  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized U)  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  Hoase  r>f  Representatives,  and  that 
It  be  In  order  for  such  messages  to  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  ask  luianimoas 
consent,  further,  that  du:in«  thLs  period 
of  adjournment,  all  i-ommittees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  their  reports,  Including 
minority,  additional,  supplemental,  or 
Individual  views 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  measure  extending 
the  debt  limit  may  be  reported  tomor- 
row, during:  the  period  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  from  today  until 
Wednesday  next,  so  that  It  can  be  called 
up  ^d  considered  by  the  3«^>nate  on 
Wediifisday.  when  the  Senate  next 
meets:  and  that  on  Thursday  next,  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  .supplemental 
appropriation  bill  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virifinia  '  Mr  Byro  > 


THE  HUNGER   IMPERATIVE 

M.-  McGOVEFlN  Mr  President,  in  the 
past  week.  :n  response  to  a  contention 
that  the  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate looking  into  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion wa.s  making  hunger  a  political 
cause.  I  stated  that  hunijer  knows  no 
politics.  Hunger  Ls  not  and  should  not  be 
made  a  partisan  issue,  and  I  believe 
every  member  of  this  committee  not  onlv 
holds  to  'hat  vnew  but  aLso  has  conducted 
himself  accordingly 

I  .see  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
CooK'  in  the  Cha.T.ber  I  im  certain  that 
he  'Aill  verify  that  in  every  stage  of  our 
hearings  we  have  made  no  effort  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  those  hearings. 
but  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  tragic 
dunen.sions  of  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
then  to  respond,  as  be.st  we  could,  at  the 
appropriate  time  with  recommendations 
for  dealinn  with  the  problem 

I  nse  today  because  I  believe  that  a 
.special  burden  falls  on  all  of  us  in  the 
Government  to  assure  that  adequate  re- 
sources are  devoted  this  year  to  the 
solution  of  our  most  pressing  single  do- 
mestic need,  and  that  is  the  presence  In 
this  country  of  an  estimated  10  or  12 
million  citizens  who  arn  suffering  "'ther 
from  hunger  or  from  acute  malnutri- 
tion I  think  this  is  a  burden  which  falls 
particularly  on  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  'Ahen  he  is  mak- 
ing judt;ments  am^ng  competing  priori- 
ties for  this  year's  Federal  budget 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  several  alternative 
recommendations  that  are  now  before 
him  for  increasing  our  food  assistance 
programs  and  that  a  decision  will  be 
made  shortly — perhaps  within  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks — as  to  wheth-r  wf  can  af- 
ford a  substantial  increase  this  year  to 
feed  our  hungry  citizens. 


The  F^resldent  is  now  reportedly  con- 
sidering a  package  of  ref(3rms  costing 
roughly  $1  billion,  with  an  expenditure 
of  $100  million  the  first  year 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  was  repeatedly  queried 
about  this  report  by  members  of  the 
press  last  week.  and.  finally,  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  responded  by  saying.  In 
effect,  that  if  these  reports  are  correct, 
they  fail  far  short^ — that  Ls.  they  Indicate 
a  recommendation  that  falls  far  short — 
of  what  IS  indicated  by  the  size  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  must  deal. 

It  IS  my  own  view  that  if.  in  fact,  seri- 
ous consideration  is  being  given  to  add- 
mg  $1  billion  to  the  war  on  hunger  in 
this  countr>-.  that  is  a  substantial  and 
Important  step  forward;  but  instead  of 
spreading  that  out  over  4  years,  we 
should  invest  that  much  and  more  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  program  an  expenditure  of 
that  kind,  nor  would  it  be  an  outlay  be- 
yond our  means.  It  would  return  divi- 
dends to  the  coimtry  many  times  over 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  cost  of 
programs  of  this  kind,  but  perhaps  a 
more  fundamental  question  is  this:  What 
does  it  cast  us  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
10  or  V2  million  malnourished  citizens? 
What  does  it  cost  us  in  the  form  of 
mentally  retarded  children  :>  What  does 
It  cost  us  in  the  form  of  chronic  welfare 
ca.ses  that  never  go  beyond  that  level 
because  of  weakened  bodies  and  weak- 
ened mmds ' 

Mr  President.  I  believe  I  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  before  the  President 
makes  his  recommendation  to  Congress. 
both  as  a  Senator  with  a  concern  for  our 
hungry-  citizens  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  to  urge  that  the  war  on  hun- 
ger be  funded  at  an  adequate  level 

I  do  not  seek  to  engage  in  a  partisan 
battle  with  the  administration.  I  think 
we  should  all  be  i^ratefuJ  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  considering  an  increase  in  the 
f(X)d  assistance  budget  recommended  last 
Januar>-  I  am  particularly  grateful  that 
the  Select  Cominittee  has  gone  about  its 
busines.-;  in  a  completely  non-parf.san 
manner,  with  ti;e  .-.upport  of  all  mem- 
bers, and  without  the  slightest  hint  by 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York,  or  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  that  we  are  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  partisan  struggle 

If  we  are  [arf-san  it  is  on  behalf  of 
the  hungr>-  n  our  midst  I  am  ^ure  that 
all  our  mcmber.s  will  a  ant  to  preserve 
that  spirit. 

Of  course,  .'ome  of  us  have  differing 
views  as  to  the  appropriate  responses  to 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion But  any  dlffi-rint'-s  we  may  have 
cenu-r  not  along  political  lines  any  moie 
than  the  differences  with  n  the  present 
administration  over  what  that  response 
should  be  are  along  parl'san  or  nolltical 
lines 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  as  a  Na- 
tion w=  will  devote  the  necessan,'  re- 
.sources  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  war  on  hunwer  that  we  devote  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  race  for  the  moon 

The  issue  is  one  of  priorities — whether 
we  will  spend  millions  for  arms  and  pen- 
nies for  the  hungry 

This  IS  the  question  I  shall  speak  to 


today  and  that  I  will  continue  to  speak 
to  until  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
eliminated. 

Some  consider  it  premature  to  siJeak  to 
the  new  administration  only  2  month.s 
after  It  has  taken  office.  Frankly  I  do  not 
see  the  wisdom  in  waiting  until  final 
judgments  are  made  before  speaking  out 
on  an  issue  as  important  as  this 

Mr.  President,  10  days  ago  President 
Nixon  announced  his  decision  on  the 
anllballlstlc  missile  The  American  tax- 
payer IS  t)eing  asked  to  spend  $7  billion 
to  protect  two  missile  sites  with  a  highly 
questionable  weapons  system  that  could  ■ 
.set  off  another  splrallng  arms  race:  $7 
billion  IS  about  half  the  cast  of  ending 
the  hunger  and  serious  malnutrition 
which  plagues  10  or  more  million  of  our 
citizens. 

Shortly  after  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement, the  country  was  told  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense : 

This  country  can  afford  to  do  what  we 
need  to  do  to  remain  strong  and  also  .volve 
lome  social  problems. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
.solving  our  social  problems  and  provid- 
ing strength  for  national  security  are  not 
alternatives  They  are  one  and  the  samp 
thing  So  long  as  hunger,  poverty,  and 
racism  continue  to  afflict  us  at  home,  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  missiles  we 
have  Not  one  of  us  as  an  individual  or 
all  of  us  as  a  nation  will  be  .secure 

Yesterday  our  military  commanders  in 
Saigon  confirmed  that  since  the  bombing 
halt  last  November,  the  United  States 
has  sharply  escalated  our  ground  war  of- 
fensive in  Vietnam,  increasing  our  con- 
tacts with  the  Vletcong  by  100  percent 
In  February.  Our  ground  offensives  con- 
tinue to  mount  week  by  week.  So  do  our 
casualties.  Last  week  351  American  boys 
died  on  the  battlefield.  While  these  boys 
die  in  Vietnam,  the  cost  of  their  sacri- 
fice at  home  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
drain  on  our  economy  but  in  the  number 
of  lives  that  will  be  stunted  in  mind  and 
in  body  because  we  have  failed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion at  home.  For  less  than  the  cost  of 
2  months  of  our  Vietnam  involvement. 
we  can  feed  all  the  hungry',  malnourished 
poor  at  home 

I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
the  cost  of  the  antlballlstlc  missile  and 
our  intensive  military  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia  may  shortly  be  reflected  In  a  number 
of  decisions  about  our  economy  which  are 
on  the  front  burner  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  am  fearful  that 
we  will  be  told  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
feed  as  many  himgrj-  Americans  as  we 
know  are  in  need. 

Because  of  the  criormoas  rontinumi' 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  addi- 
tional weaixins  of  destruction,  wc  are 
faced  with  sf)irallng  inflation — inflation 
which  affects  ever»'  American  consumer 
and  which  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol 

But  will  the  control  of  inflation  rest  on 
t'le  weakened  bodies  of  the  poor  and 
uTidernourished? 

La-t  week  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
statt-d  in  an  .nttrview  in  the  WashinRton 
Post  that  the  present  administration  haj 
agreed  that  it  must  take  time  out  from 
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major  new  social  objectives  until  Infla- 
tion is  checked.  Social  problemB,  Secre- 
t8r>-  Stans  was  reported  to  have  said, 
wili  be  attacked  on  a  low-budget  basis 
while  we  wait  for  the  economy  to  cool  off 
and  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  end. 

Ten  days  ago  we  were  tdd  by  the  ad- 
ministration's Communications  Director 
that  the  problem  of  himger  "requires  a 
study  in  depth  before  solutions  can  be 
offered.  '  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  way  is  being  paved  for 
a  decision  that  we  will  have  to  do  less 
than  enough  in  providing  food  assistance 
U)  our  hungry  poor. 

The  single  most  important  cause  of 
hunger  in  America  is  painfully  obvious, 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  do  not 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  food  for  their 
families.  It  takes  no  special  genius  to 
figure  out  that  a  family  whose  total  in- 
come is  less  than  the  amount  required 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  is  going  to  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion Nor  does  it  require  special  genius 
to  perceive  at  least  a  short-run  solution 
to  this  problem.  Such  families  must  be 
provided  with  the  purchasing  power  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  meet  their  min- 
imum nutritional  needs. 

I  will  shortly  propose  amendments  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  designed  to 
do  just  this — to  insure  that  our  poor 
enjoy  the  most  basic  necessity  of  a  pro- 
ductive life,  adequate  nutritious  food.  I 
will  propose  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
be  given  free  stamps,  that  those  who 
pay  for  stamps  pay  what  they  can  afford 
out  of  their  meager  incomes  and  that  all 
recipients  receive  enough  stamps  to  meet 
their  monthly  food  needs. 

We  can  certainly  do  no  less  now — this 
year.  We  will  have  to  do  much  more — 
we  will  have  to  provide  the  health  care, 
sanitation  facilities,  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation which  are  essential  to  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  malnutrition. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  support  every 
effort  of  our  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration on  behalf  of  our  hungry  citizens. 
But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  warn  against 
halfliearted  efforts  in  that  direction. 

I  urge  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gre.ss  to  do  right  by  our  hungry  chil- 
dren and  adults.  We  can  afford  to  do  no 
less. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FIELD  TRIP  TO 
FLORIDA  BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NUTRITION  AND  HU- 
MAN NEEDS 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  last  week  completed  its  first 
field  inspection  trip.  Six  of  our  members, 
three  from  the  majority  and  three  from 
the  minority  spent  2  days  in  two  southern 
Florida  counties,  Lee  and  Collier 
Counties. 

Wc  chose  southern  Horida  for  our 
fir.=t  field  trip  not  because  it  is  different 
'rem  other  areas  of  the  country;  not 
because  there  are  many  or  few  himgry 
people  in  Collier  or  Lee  Counties.  We  did 
:.ot  seek  to  single  out  these  cotintles  or 
their  officials  for  criticism.  But  what  we 
found  was  nothing  short  of  disgraceful — 
a  level  of  human  misery  combined  with 
official  neglect  which  none  of  us  expected 
in  a  country  founded  and  go'vemed  for 


200  years  on  the  premise  that  human 
dignity  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
citizen. 

Our  trip  was  not  without  controversy. 
We  were  charged  with  seeing  only  the 
bad  sides  of  Collier  sind  Lee  Counties. 
Like  it  or  not  that  is  our  Job — and  that 
is  what  we  did  see  and  hear. 

We  saw  in  southern  Florida  what 
others  have  seen  before  us,  American 
citizens  existing  without  the  barest  ne- 
cessities of  life  including  the  most  urgent 
need — a  decent  daily  diet.  We  saw  people 
who  existed  on  beans  and  grits  and  fat- 
back  for  so  long  they  did  not  even  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition — people  so  retarded  in 
mind  and  spirit  they  had  no  conception 
how  desperately  poor  they  were — people 
who  could  not  even  contemplate,  much 
less  communicate  their  needs  and  de- 
sires to  have  what  the  rest  of  us  take 
for  granted. 

We  saw  families  with  six,  eight,  or  10 
children  living  in  one-  or  two-room 
shacks,  not  fit  for  animals — windowless, 
rat-infested,  without  water  or  plumbing 
or  electricity — shacks  for  which  the 
landlord  collects  $12  to  $15  a  week  rent 
each. 

We  saw  empty  iceboxes  and  iceboxes 
that  did  not  work  with  fatback,  beans, 
and  lard  the  only  things  stored  in  them. 
We  saw  children  with  the  blank,  ex- 
pressionless stare  of  hunger  on  their 
faces — children  not  yet  old  enough  to 
go  to  school  who,  when  asked  what  they 
had  for  breakfast  said  "grits  and  coffee" ; 
for  lunch,  "beans  and  coffee";  for  sup- 
per, "beans  and  coffee."  Many  could  not 
remember  when  they  last  had  milk. 

We  saw  old  people.  One  in  particular 
I  shall  never  forget.  Mrs.  Clauder  Mae 
Smith,  lucky  enough  to  have  a  three- 
room  shack  for  herself  and  her  grand- 
child. She  was  almost  blind.  She  wanted 
to  work  but  could  not  afford  glasses.  Her 
income  is  $44  a  month  from  social  secu- 
rity. She  pays  $39  a  month  rent.  Her 
apartment  has  no  running  water  be- 
cause when  she  was  in  debt  to  the  water 
company  they  shut  the  water  off.  She 
has  no  electricity  because  she  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  electric  bill.  Rats  and 
roaches  crawl  through  the  house  at 
night.  She  receives  commodities  but  they 
last  only  3  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  month 
she  begs  or  goes  hvmgrj-. 

Yes.  we  saw  the  worst  of  Immokalee 
and  Fort  Myers. 

We  visited  Bookers'  Alley,  an  inde- 
scribable development  of  24  shacks  hous- 
ing 30  famlUes  each  paying  $52  rent  a 
month  to  a  landlord  who  also  happens 
to  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  local 
bank  and  who  grosses  $1,560  per  month 
from  his  tenants  who  have  no  hot  water 
or  heat.  It  is  there  we  saw  the  child 
whose  legs  were  so  bowed  from  rickets 
that  they  almost  formed  a  circle  from 
his  hips  to  his  feet.  It  is  there  that  we 
talked  with  Mrs.  Katie  Dell  Murphy  who 
with  her  husband  and  eight  children  live 
in  a  two-room  shack  with  no  hot  water, 
with  three  beds  and  an  income  of  $125 
each  month  if  there  is  work.  $65  of  which 
is  paid  in  rent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  bank.  Her  children  never 
have  fresh  milk  at  home  and  seldom 
have  meat. 


We  heard  that  migrants  in  Collier 
County  often  Uve  there  8  months  of  the 
year,  traveling  as  far  north  as  Michigan 
in  summer  to  find  work.  We  heard  that 
if  the  migrants  left  Immokalee  at  har- 
vest-time, Collier  County's  $40  million 
farm  economy  would  collapse. 

But  these — 


Said  the  county  commissioners 
are  Federal  people  .  .  .  not  Immokalee  people. 
They're     not     Collier     people,     they're     not 
Florida  people. 

"Federal  people"  they  said  were  not 
theirs  to  feed.  "We  take  care  of  our  own," 
they  said,  with  $7,500  for  food  out  of 
their  county  welfare  budget — enough  to 
feed  24  people  an  adequate  diet  for  a  year. 
Their  "own"  does  not  include  the  22,000 
Collier  migrants  and  their  families  who 
harvest  Collier's  S40,000,000  farm  crops, 
go  to  its  schools,  buy  food  from  its  grocery 
stores,  and  live  in  its  slumlord's  wretched 
shacks. 

When  we  left  the  reaction  was  quick. 
The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners told  the  press: 

We  know  we  had  three  strikes  on  us.  'We 
had  Senator  McGovern.  an  ultra-liberal;  Sen- 
ator Javlts.  who  in  my  thinking  Is  a  Social- 
ist, and  Senator  Mondale  who  I  understand 
was  handplcked  by  Hubert  Humphrey 

We  can  expect  wliat  the  results  of  the 
investigation  will  be.  It  could  have  been 
written  before  they  came  except  for  a  few 
details.  They  were  evldentally  trying  to  jus- 
tify their  existence  and  their  trip  to  Florida. 

In  view  of  the  commissioners'  testi- 
mony, I  can  only  say  that  the  script 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  be- 
fore we  came  to  Collier  County  I  wonder 
if  the  commissioner  can  cite  any  justifi- 
cation for  his  own  existence  in  that  office 
when  he  said  publicly  In  his  own  county 
that  migrants  are  "Federal  people"  who 
do  not  deserve  his  help. 

Collier  County  showed  u.s  the  most 
backward  side  of  local  officialdom.  Lee 
County  showed  us  what  happens  when 
the  local  establishment  accepts  its  re- 
sponsibility—halfheartedly. Lee  County 
has  a  commodity  distribution  program. 
It  provides  21  of  the  22  commodities 
which  the  Department  of  A.srlculture 
makes  available  for  a  supposedly  bal- 
anced diet  each  month.  But  we  found 
few  people  participatins  in  this  pro- 
gram— 450  families — 2  percent  of  the 
population  while  32  percent  are  in  pov- 
erty. 

They  are  the  lucky  famihes.  Lucky 
enough  to  pass  muster  at  the  local  wel- 
fare office  where  others  are  arbitrarily 
denied  assistance  and  frequently  de- 
meaned by  the  welfare  director. 

But  they  still  have  to  pay  a  taxi  S4  to 
take  them  to  the  warehouse  4"^  miles 
out  of  town  to  pick  up  their  commodities. 
And  the  commodities  they  get  last  less 
than  3  weeks  out  of  the  month. 

Thousands  of  other  families  in  Fort 
Myers  are  excluded  from  commodity  as- 
sistance. 

We  found  families  who  did  not  know 
about  the  program.  'We  found  families 
who  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  welfare  of- 
fice because  they  said  they  knew  from 
their  neighbors  who  had  been  there,  that 
they  would  be  insulted  and  humiliated 
and  denied  assistance,  even  thouah  they 
were  in  need.  And  those  families  with 
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whom  we  talked,  who  were  on  commodi- 
ties, said  they  were  hungry  the  fouth 
week  of  every  month  because  the  com- 
modities did  not  last. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  saw 
and  heard.  And  because  we  embarr.^.->6fd 
some  local  and  State  ofHclals  we  were 
crlticued  when  we  left 

We  have  been  criticized  for  creating 
publicity  and  for  exposing  through  the 
news  media  the  problems  I  have  just  de- 
scribed In  Florida  We  have  been  told  by 
the  present  administrations  Communi- 
cations Director  that  we  are  making  hun- 
ger a  political  cause"  by  'traipsing 
around  the  country  with  television 
cameras  ■■  We  have  been  told  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  to  'stop  talking  and  do 
something  about  hunger  ' 

I  for  one  will  not  stop  talking  Our 
committee  will  continue  its  field  trips 
and  we  will,  through  every  means  at  our 
disposal,  put  the  problems  of  hunger  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  exp<jse  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  our  food  assistance 
programs 

And  we  will,  as  we  travel,  try  to  help 
the  p«ople  we  see  and  hear  about 

In  Collier  County,  where  the  commis- 
sioners refuse  to  accept  Federal  assist- 
ance, others  ar^  willing  to  administer  a 
commodity  pro«{ram    The  Office  of  Eco- 
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nomic  OpportiAity  will,  I  am  ulad  to 
say,  pay  the  administrative  costs  and  the 
local  community  action  agency  will  pro- 
vide the  personnel  and  space  U)  certify 
poor  mu rants  and  townspeople  and  see 
that  commodities  are  distributed  The 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  will  be  asked 
to  supply  the  commodities  to  Assure  that 
between  4,000  and  5,000  destitute  people 
in  Collier  County  are  fed 

Mr  President.  I  think  our  committee 
has  an  obligation  to  report  to  the  Senate 
on  each  of  its  field  trips  That  is  why,  I, 
as  chairman,  have  presented  my  personal 
observations  today 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  dix:uments  which  will  provide  a 
more  complete  record  of  our  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record  They  include  a 
statement  of  Mr  T  Michael  Foster,  our 
first  witness  in  Immokalee.  a  memoran- 
dum relating  the  plight  of  one  family 
evicted  when  contacted  by  the  committee 
staff,  and  a  senes  of  press  reports  of  our 
activities, 

Fmally  I  ask  that  th^re  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  affidavits  re- 
lating to  charges  that  were  made  against 
the  welfare  director  of  Lee  County — 
charges  that  were  categorically  denied 
by  the  director  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Lee  County  Commission 

There  being  no  (Objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  tollows 

STWtMKfn  or  T    Michael  Fostek.  .\iisisT.\.vT 

DiKECTOR      Sot-TH     PloRIDA     MigSA.VT     LEGAL 

.Services  Program.  Inc  BsroRE  the  .Sen- 
ate :>El.ECT  Com.m:ttee  o.v  Nt.'TRITIdn  a.nd 
H'JMAN  Needs.  Immokalee.  Fla  March 
!0.    1969 

Mr  Chiilrman  distinguished  Senators 
May  i:  pleaae  the  Committee,  my  name  Us 
T  Michael  Poster  Assistant  Director  li  the 
South  Florld.%  Mlgraat  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. I  am  honored  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  to  present  my  views  on  the 
problems  of  the  rural  poor  In  Collier  County 
At  this  time  I  would   like  to  read  a  brief 


statement  outlining  the  evidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  Collier  County,  includ- 
ing a  chronoloxy  of  the  efforts  that  hive 
been  made  toward  Initiating  a  food  program 
for  the  poor  and  the  opposUlon  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  program 

In  order  to  place  my  remarks  in  their 
proper  perspective.  I  would  like  to  start  with 
a  description  of  the  environment  of  the  rural 
poor  The  Image  of  Collier  County  Is  one  of 
a  lush  vacation  Und  and  retirement  haven 
Tourism  la  an  important  asset  to  this  area, 
but  Is  secondary  to  the  very  Important  and 
lucrative  Industry  ctf  agriculture.  Less  well 
known  than  the  Gulf  coaet  at  Naples,  and 
further  Inland,  is  Immokalee — one  of  the 
main  vegetable  prvxluclng  areas  In  the  United 
States  The  major  crops  are  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, peppers,  and  watermelons  The 
toul  land  area  miltlvated  for  all  crops  last 
seajjon  was  ai  270  acres  as  compared  to  6,340 
Hcres  ten  years  ago  To  further  emphasize 
the  lmpt)rtance  of  farming  to  the  county,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  vegetable  volume  will  double  In  the 
next  ten  years  L<tst  year  Collier  County  real- 
ized a  gross  Income  of  40  million  dollars  from 
ltd  crop« 

U nd era t«nd ably,  the  main  concern  of  the 

county  Is  the  maintenance  of  this  lucrative 
agricultural  bu.siness  Since  the  economy  of 
Collier  County  is  so  dependent  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farms  .ind  all  the  business  gen- 
erated by  agricultural  activities,  u  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  official  position  taken  by  the 
County  reflects  this  pervasive  force  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  county,  as  well 
as  to  the  farmers,  to  concentrate  their  efTorta 
on  maintaining  a  sizable  work  force  to  plant 
and  harvest  their  crops 

Paat  history  hah  demonstrated  that  there  Is 
a  correlation  between  the  productivity  of 
farmworkers  and  the  extent  of  their  depend- 
ence on  their  employers  If  the  workers'  en- 
tire livelihood  remains  dependent  on  the 
farming  system,  that  system  can  exercise  a 
great  degree  of  <ontrol  over  the  workers  The 
rural  poor  thus  become  the  victims  of  a  con- 
cert of  interests  In  order  to  keep  the  rural 
population  responsive  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
business, they  are  forced  to  remain  sub- 
servient to  these  interests 

The  best  evidence  of  the  plight  of  the  rural 
poor  IS  a  visual  tour  of  the  .'arming  com- 
munities of  south  Florida  I  have  been  an 
attorney  In  this  area  for  over  18  months,  and 
the  sight  of  listless  children  living  on  a  diet 
of  beans  .ind  grits  shocks  me  .■Vslde  from  my 
personal  observations,  various  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
do  exist  in  Collier  County 

la  December  of  1967  a  team  .f  investiga- 
tors from  the  Citizen's  Board  of  Inqulrv  Into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  m  the  United 
States  visited  the  Immokalee  area  on  two 
occasions  Included  among  the  investigative 
personnel  was  Dr  CiUbert  Ortiz  from  New 
York  The  Citizen  s  Board  of  Inqulrv  issued 
I  press  release  on  December  21.  1967.  In  which 
they  stated  that  their  .studv  of  the  Immoka- 
lee area  had  produced  evidence  of  ■  pov- 
erty, poor  nutntlon.  and  parasitic  disease" 
among  migrant  farmworkers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

On  April  23.  1968.  the  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  Issued  lis  report,  entitled  Hunger. 
USA'  That  study  discussed  conditions 
among  farmworkers  ind  other  rural  poor  in 
Collier  County,  Palm  Beach  County,  and  Lee 
County,  Florida.  Collier  County  is  cited  as 
one  of  those  counties  having  a  serious  hun- 
ger problem 

As  a  result  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the 
Board  of  Inquiry's  press  release  and  other 
news  stories  regarding  the  survey,  demals  of 
the  existence  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition were  forthcoming  from  various  state, 
federal,  and  local  officials.  In  light  of  this 
controversy,  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health  conducted  an  evaluaUon  of  the  health 
situauon  in  Immokalee.  probing  particularly 


into  the  condition  of  mlgrtuit  children  That 
report  was  released  In  February  of  1968,  and 
stated  there  Is   no  evidence  of  severe 

malnutrition  or  sertoug  incidence  of  disease 
in  the  migrant  population," 

However,  many  remarks  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  Indicating  severe  condlUoiu 
of  jx>verty  and  deprivation  among  farmwork- 
ers and  ihelr  famlllee  In  the  Immokalee  area 
For  example,  the  report  states  that  Collier 
County  Is  one  of  the  areas  of  the  US,  with 
the  highest  incidence  of  newly  reported  ac- 
tive cases  of  tuberculoels.  The  rate  lor  the 
County  is  50  cases  per  one-hundred  thousand 
persons  compared  with  Florida's  rate  of  23  3 
per  hundred  thousand  and  the  national  rate 
of  27  3  per  hundred  thousand  for  the  period' 
covering  1962  to  1965,  The  report  concludes 
most  of  these  cases  occur  among  mlgranta 
(particularly  the  adult  male  Negro)  .  , 

The  study  further  states  that  Immokalee 
.schfxils  have  1  20th  as  many  students  jii  tiie 
twelfth  ^rade  as  they  do  In  the  first  grade 
explaining  that  most  males  and  many  le- 
males  quit  school  to  work  In  the  fields  ' 

The  State  Board  of  Health  also  stressed  the 
need  for  .tdequate  day  care  for  migrant  chil- 
dren and  voiced  the  opinion  that  a  commod- 
ity foods  program  would  contribute  "signifi- 
cantly t-o  the  welfare  of  the  migrants  " 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the  F'.o.-- 
Ida  State  Board  of  Health  was  conducting  its 
survey,  a  sample  group  of  23  children  .se- 
lected at  random  from  farmworkers'  families 
in  Immokalee  were  examined  at  the  Variety 
Chlldrens  Hospital  :n  Miami  The  resulting 
report  indicates  that  among  the  23  children 
examined  38  clinical  diseases  were  found, 
many  with  a  traceable  connection  to  mal- 
nutrition, including  11  cases  of  iron  defi- 
ciency anemia.  14  cases  of  upper  respiratory 
infection.  2  cases  of  pneumonia  By  letter  of 
March  7.  1968.  Gerard  W  Prawley,  Executive 
Director.  Variety  Children's  Hoepltal,  com- 
mented that  "the  findings  In  the  report  are 
most  sUrtling.  It  Is  rather  incredible  that 
out  of  23  children,  we  found  38  clinical 
diseases-  a  most  extraordinary  morbidity 
rate  for  such  a  group  ' 

The  results  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
can  not  be  overstated,  although  some  are 
difficult  to  detect  without  comprehensive 
testing  and  prolonged  examination.  For  ex- 
ample, tests  for  parasitic  Infestation  requ:.-e 
laboratory  analysis,  and  these  tests  were  not 
conducted  on  the  children  either  bv  tr.e 
State  Board  of  Health  or  Variety  Chlldrens 
Hospital  However,  the  report  from  Varletv 
Children's  Hoepltal  concluded,  "there  is 
probably  a  high  percentage  of  Intestinal 
parasites  which  this  test  does  not  reflect 

.All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Incidence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  co- 
incide directly  with  income  levels  A  nation- 
wide consumption  study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  1965  -itaies 
at  each  successively  higher  level  of  Incofne, 
a  greater  percentage  of  households  m?t  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances."  Bureau  of 
the  Censtis  records  ."^how  that  29  9'';  of  the 
families  in  Collier  County  have  Incomes  un- 
der $3000  .And  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  migrant  population  whose  average  yearly 
income  nationally  is  only  $1737.  The  per- 
centage of  families  In  Collier  County  'iving 
below  the  poverty  level  would  indicate  a  high 
incidence  of  malnutrition. 

The  effect  of  low  income  and  poor  nutrition 
on  children  Is  especially  distressing.  The  cor- 
relation between  malnutrition  and  poverty  is 
reflected  in  post  neo-natal  mortality  rates. 
Although  nutrition  is  not  the  exclusive  c.iuse 
of  death.  It  Is  of  primary  importance  as  a 
cause  in  the  one  month  to  one  year  .tge 
group.  Collier  County  has  an  appalling  rate 
of  203  deaths  for  every  1000  live  births  m 
this  age  group  When  categorized  as  to  whites 
and  non-whites,  the  figures  are  even  more 
shocking  For  white  persona  in  Collier 
County,  the  rate  Is  16.3  per  1000  live  births. 
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while  for  non-whites  the  rate  Is  an  astound- 
uig  40  8  deaths  per  1000  live  births.  This  Is 
triple  the  rate  for  non-white  in  Florida,  over 
31 J  times  the  rate  for  non-white  nationwide, 
and  6  times  the  rate  for  all  persons  in  the 
United  States.  "The  comparative  statistics  on 
post  neo-natal  mortality  rates  In  the  United 
States,  Florida,  and  Collier  County,  as  com- 
piled by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics,  Is  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

While  a  food  program,  whether  it  be  a  com- 
modity distribution  or  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, cannot  solve  all  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  rural  poor,  it  can  alleviate  actual 
hunger  and  make  inroads  into  the  problems 
facing  those  Uvlng  below  the  poverty  level. 
The  Florida  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  participated  In  the  distribution  of  com- 
modity foods  received  from  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, the  program  is  administered  on  a 
county  option  basis  and  17  of  Florida's  coun- 
ties do  not  take  advantage  of  this  program. 
Collier  Is  one  of  these  counties. 

While  the  Collier  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment has  a  budget  in  excess  of  $121,000,  only 
$6,681  96  was  spent  for  food  orders  lor  poor 
people  In  fiscal  year  1968,  The  current  budget 
has  allocated  $7,500  for  such  food  orders. 

Our  efforts  to  Implement  a  commodity 
foods  distribution  program  in  Collier  Coun- 
ty were  undertaken  shortly  after  our  pro- 
gram began  operation  in  this  part  of  the 
state 

Public  opinion  became  focused  on  the  need 
for  a  commodity  food  program  following  the 
Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry  report,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  survey,  and  the  Variety  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  study.  In  March  of  1968  Mrs. 
Marlon  Fether,  a  member  of  the  Immokalee 
Migrant  Committee  and  a  social  worker  for 
the  Collier  County  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
peared before  the  County  Commission  to  re- 
port that  250  families  were  suffering  from 
severe  hunger  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  prohibited 
local  officials  from  granting  them  assistance. 
Also  during  the  month  of  March  the  Com- 
munity Action  Fund  Migrant  Program,  an 
active  anti-poverty  agency  serving  this  area, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Collier  County 
Commission  to  accept  a  commodity  foods 
procram 

Mrs  Hazel  Orlflln.  Director  of  the  County 
Welfare  Department,  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing If  we  had  a  federal  commodity  distri- 
bution program.  I  am  sure  we  could  use  It." 
Mrs  Marlon  Fether.  who  had  previously 
spoken  out  about  the  conditions  among  farm- 
workers in  Collier  County,  voiced  her  concern 
M-.cr  the  need  for  some  sort  of  an  emergency 
program,  perhaps  of  a  voucher  type,  which 
would  help  families  with  children  to  get  food 
If  they  needed  it  She  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
sometimes  feel  the  children  are  forgotten." 
and  "I  go  Into  the  homes  and  look  into  the 
refrigerators  and  cupboards  and  I  know  they 
were  hungry."' 

Mrs.  E3eanor  DeWllde.  Director  of  the 
Naples  Welfare  Association,  has  admitted  the 
possibility  that  hunger  exists  In  Collier 
County. 

On  Julv  1,  1968.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  urging 
him  to  exercise  his  authority  to  establish  a 
commoditv  foods  program  in  Collier  County. 
A  short  time  later.  Mrs.  Hazel  Grlfiln,  Di- 
rector of  the  Collier  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment reported  that  the  Department's  food 
budget  had  been  depleted,  and  that  75  per- 
sons had  applied  for  food  relief  during  the 
month  of  July,  The  County  Conunlsslon  re- 
plied by  pointing  out  that  they  were  unable 
•0  fill  county  jobs  for  which  they  were  pres- 
entlv  recruiting,  and  that  they  felt  the  Jobs 
would  be  filled  if  people  became  hungry 
enough 

On  July  18,  1968,  Mr.  E.  Lee  McCubbin, 
State  Director  of  the  Commodity  Fooda  Pro- 
gram, appeared  before  the  Colllor  Ctounty 
Commission  to  map  out  plans  tar  an  esti- 


mated $434,000  food  distribution  program. 
By  Mr.  McCubbln's  eetlmate,  4,200  persona, 
or  16%  of  the  estimated  27,700  population 
of  the  County,  would  be  qualified  for  a  com- 
modity foods  program,  while  only  795  persons 
In  the  county  are  qualified  for  public  aa- 
slBtance  under  the  State  Wefaxe  regulations. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  persons  estimated  to  t>e 
eligible  for  commodity  foods  and  those  in 
the  covmty  who  are  eligible  for  public  as- 
sistance Is  approximately  12  ^c.  This  would 
seem  to  l>e  the  affect  of  the  residency  re- 
quirements upon  migrant  farmworkers.  The 
Collier  County  Welfare  Department  has  a 
residency  requirement  of  6  months,  and 
State  Welfare  has  reeldency  requirements 
ranging  from  one  to  five  years  for  Its  cate- 
gorical assistance  programs.  Obviously,  the 
migrant  doee  not  fit  Into  this  scheme. 

On  August  6,  1968.  I  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  attempting  to  expand  Its  food  pro- 
grams to  reach  all  non-partlclpatlng  coun- 
ties. The  Secretary  expressed  his  supjXJrt  for 
our  efforts  and  voiced  the  hope  that  the 
local  community  action  agency  would  work 
cloeely  with  the  County  Commission  to  ini- 
tiate the  operation  of  a  food  program. 

Collier  County  rejected  the  food  program 
on  the  basis  that  the  expense  would  be  great- 
er than  the  good  accomplished  by  it.  The 
commissioners  felt  It  would  cost  $3  to  give 
away  $1  worth  of  food,  but  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  put  more  money  into  their  own 
food  budget.  Their  budget  figures  do  not 
support  this  promise. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  corresponded  with 
Whltaker,  Chairman  of  the  Collier  County 
Commission,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  program.  In  my  letter  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  county  which 
grosses  $40  million  a  year  on  its  farm  crop 
should  show  more  concern  for  the  farm- 
workers up>on  whom  the  harvesting  of  that 
crop  depends. 

On  August  13th  I  appeared  before  the 
County  Commission  to  urge  them  to  recon- 
sider their  decision  The  commissioners  reit- 
erated their  stand,  and  expressed  the  philos- 
ophy that  "Collier  County  takes  care  of  its 
own,"  which  has  been  the  tradition  in  the 
county  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  when 
county  officials  rejected  WPA  and  other  fed- 
eral aid  projects. 

In  October  I  spoke  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Regional  Director  for  food  pro- 
grams for  the  Southeastern  United  States,  He 
advised  me  that  he  would  meet  with  Collier 
County  officials  in  the  near  future  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  food  program. 

In  recent  months  Dr.  Charles  Bradley.  Di- 
rector of  the  Collier  County  Health  Depart- 
ment has  attempted  to  implement  a  supple- 
mental food  program  for  pregnant  women 
and  their  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Bradley's  efforts  to  date  have  not  been 
successful. 

On  November  21st  of  last  year  a  suit  was 
filed  to  require  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Institute  food  programs  in  all  non- 
partlclpatlng  Florida  counties.  Collier  County 
was  named  In  that  suit. 

On  December  11th  the  Collier  County 
Technical  AcUon  Panel,  which  was  estab- 
lished tmder  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  AgrlciUtural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  advised  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  it  had  unani- 
mously resolved  to  express  their  feeling  that 
there  Is  a  ".  .  .  crucial  need  for  a  Commodity 
Foods  Distribution  Program  In  this  county." 

With  this  chronology  In  mind,  I  would  like 
to  sununarlze  the  reasons  stated  by  Collier 
County  officials  for  their  refusal  to  sp>onsor 
a  Commodity  Poods  Program  and  suggest 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  regard- 
ing pKJSslble  solutions  to  the  problem. 

I  have  outlined  the  facts  which  we  believe 
point  to  the  need  lor  a  food  program  In  Col- 


lier County.  Belore  discussing  the  lallure  of 
the  county  to  institute  such  a  program,  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  successful 
efforts  In  Collier  County  to  help  the  rural 
poor.  The  County  participates  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  figures  for  the  month  of 
January  indicate  that  In  Immokalee,  20 ^r  ol 
those  students  who  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram received  lunches  either  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price,  Mrs.  Eliose  Lester.  Director  ol 
the  Collier  County  School  Lunch  program, 
feels  that  this  percentage  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  does  not  adequately  reflect  the 
total  of  those  who  need  the  program. 

There  is  also  a  breakfast  program  func- 
tioning in  Immokalee's  elementary  schools. 
In  Janxiary  an  average  of  533  students  per 
day  participated  in  it.  Mrs.  Lester  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  program  should 
be  expmnded  to  Include  students  In  secondary 
schools. 

The  county's  Headstart  Program,  which 
operates  out  of  this  building,  served  a  dally 
average  of  75  free  breakfasts  and  lunches 
dtulng  the  month  of  January.  The  Headstart 
program  reaches  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
children  in  the  preschool  age  group,  .^nd  not 
all  ol  those  who  participate  attend  classes 
regularly. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  day  care  cen- 
ters in  Immokalee  which  receives  commodity 
loods  trom  the  Lee  County  progritm 

I  commend  the  Collier  County  Migrant 
Health  Project  for  its  dedication  and  con- 
cern for  migrant  families,  particularly  in  the 
held  of  nutritional  education  I  am  aware  of 
their  financial  and  manpower  limitations, 
which  cause  their  impact  to  be  limited  in 
terms  of  the  entire  migrant  population, 
which  the  Health  Project  estimated  to  be 
22,000  persons  during  fiscal  year  1968  In 
that  same  period  the  total  number  of  pa- 
tients treated  by  the  Collier  Migrant  Project 
was  2.075 

While  these  efforts  are  praiseworthy,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  j>overty,  hunger,  and  mal- 
nutrition still  exist  in  Collier  County  The 
failure  of  the  County  Commissioners  to  meet 
these  problems  is  perplexing. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  particular 
reasons  stated  by  the  county  commissioners 
for  their  opposition  to  the  commodity  foods 
distribution  program 

First,  the  county  commission  believes 
that  the  administrative  costs  of  the  program 
would  be  prohibitive.  They  have  estimated 
this  cost  to  be  from  $40,000  to  555.000  each 
year.  We  believe  a  study  of  Collier  County's 
poor  and  the  facilities  needed  to  sene  them 
will  indicate  that  the  commission's  projected 
administrative  costs  are  excessive.  By  con- 
trast, the  administration  erf  a  commodity 
foods  distribution  program  in  neighboring 
Lee  County  is  budgeted  at  $8,265  00  for  the 
present  year. 

Secondly,  the  commission  has  voiced  the 
opinion  that  it  will  cost  $3  to  give  away  $1 
worth  of  food.  We  believe  this  is  patently  er- 
roneous and  absolutely  Incapable  of  substan- 
tiation. This  view  is  based  on  a  purported 
lack  of  storage  and  refrigeration  facilities 
and  the  commission's  theory  that  it  would 
have  to  build  such  facilities  In  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  commodity  foods.  The  building 
we  are  In  now  is  In  many  ways  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  a  commodity  distribution  center  to 
serve  the  rural  poor.  In  addition,  this  school 
is  equipped  with  a  refrigeration  unit  and  has 
considerable  unused  storage  space. 

Third,  the  commissioners  object  to  the 
federal  guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

A  fourth  reason  given  Is  the  county's  fear 
that  the  poor  will  refuse  to  work  if  they  re- 
ceive free  food.  A  suggestion  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Immokalee  Migrant  Com- 
mittee and  the  Immokalee  Chamber  ol  Com- 
merce. Capt.  Harold  Reece.  was  that  the  pro- 
gram be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Farm  Labor  Bureau,  so  that  workers  who  re- 
fused to  accept  jobs  offered  them  would  be 
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oonaldered  Ineligible  for  the  commodity 
foods  prograca  We  believe  this  fear  to  be 
baseless.  Couritiesa  other  rural  counties  In 
south  Florida  and  across  the  nation  which 
depend  up<jn  farmworkers  to  harvest  their 
crops  adm:nister  commodity  food  distribu- 
tion programs  according  Ui  federal  sruide- 
Unes.  To  my  knowledge  no  county  has  been 
faced  with  the  problem  anticipated  by  Uie 
commission. 

Another  objection  Is  that  any  program 
which  renders  sustenance  to  the  rural  poor 
might  Inadvertently  lend  support  to  efiforta 
to  unlonlBe  farmworkers  Implicit  In  this 
criticism  Is  the  attitude  that  the  farmworker 
must  remain  dependent  upon  the  farmer  for 
his  llveilhood. 

The  opimon  has  been  expressed  that  <i 
commodity  foods  prc>gTam  will  present  a 
danger  to  the  grocers  m  Immokalee  and 
other  areiis  of  Collier  County  In  which  con- 
centrations of  poor  people  are  f>)und  This 
ts  considered  a  threat  to  these  businessmen, 
and  cannot  be  discounted  as  one  of  the  major 
factors  In  oppi.«IUon  to  the  progran^  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  commodity  program 
would  not  t>e  a  tiirea;  to  grocers  In  Collier 
County.  .tA  It  has  ti'il  been  to  grocers  in  other 
communities  in  which  the  program  Is  suc- 
cessfully operating 

I  caaoot  recommend  too  strongly  to  this 
cammitt«c  the  Unniedlace  need  for  either  a 
commoduy  foods  distribution  program  or  a 
food  st<unp  program  ( or  a  combination  of 
the  two)  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  nutri- 
tional prob>m.s  of  Collier  County  I  would 
further  recommend  that  the  program  be  ,td- 
minlstered  by  either  the  feder  il  government 
or  by  a  community  action  a^^ejicy,  In  vl>?w  of 
the  consistently  negative  attitude  of  the 
Coi)ler  County  Commission  It  Is  my  firm 
belief  that,  lu  spite  .<f  the  good  faith  efforts 
of  many  concerned  people  in  Collier  County 
a  locally  sponsored  program  would  t)e  very 
begrudglngly  accepted,  with  the  result  beltig 
an  unwillingness  to  apply  for  assistance  on 
the  part  of  those  persons  who  need  it  most 

In  addition  to  li.e  institution  of  a  food 
program.  I  urge  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend that  an  expanded  nutritional  educa- 
tion prc^ra-ii  be  iindcn-Uten  with  sufficient 
outreach  tc  cover  a  larger  segment  of  the 
migrant  population 

Lastly,  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  any  food  program  can  com- 
pletely solve  the  problenris  of  the  rural  p>oor 
We  do  not  have  the  time  today  to  fully  dis- 
cuss the  deplorable  conditions  among  mi- 
grant farmworkers  In  this  country  However 
I  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  this  com- 
miMee  if  I  did  not  mention  the  other  pos- 
sible avenues  of  approach  which  could  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  In  an  effort  to  help 
alleviate  the  problem  confronting  the  mi- 
grant farmworkers  -Much  attention  Ls  taeing 
focused  on  urban  problems  However,  the 
crisis  In  our  cities  Is  one  result  of  the  plight 
of  the  rural  potir 

I  have  several  suggestions  that  I  hope  will 
be  cotxsidered  and  which  I  believe  would  aid 
in  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition 

Addltloi'.al  health  programs  and  facilities 
are  urgently  needed  at  the  lederal.  state,  and 
local  level. 

In  the  area  of  welfare.  specl0c  obstacles 
facing  the  rural  poor  are  the  residency  re- 
quirements. Inadequate  budgetary  stand- 
ards, and  The  fact  that  welfare  recipients  m 
Florida  and  elsewhere  receive  payments  which 
do  not  .T.eet  minimum  subsistence  levels. 

With  regard  to  working  conditions  and 
the  empl  yment  s:atu.s  of  the  farmworker, 
there  ;s  a  tremendous  need  for  additional 
legislation  Farmworkers  are  not  covered  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  .\ct.  The  Fed- 
eral mlnUniim  wa?e  law  covers  only  390.'i00 
of  the  I  4  million  farmworkers  In  the  coun- 
try. .Agricultural  laborers  are  no»  protected 
by  workmen's  compensation  or  unemploy- 
ment   compens.Ttion    laws     Even    the   Social 


Security  Act  is  Ineffective  In  Its  application 
to  farmworkers 

Lastly,  the  environment  of  the  rural  poor 
could  be  signiflcanily  improved  by  full  fund- 
ing of  the  Housing  Act  of  1988. 

I  realize  that  this  committee  Is  focusing 
Its  attention  specltteally  on  problems  relat- 
ing to  hunger  and  malnutrition  While  the 
food  programs  should  be  given  top  priority, 
every  pocisible  avenue  that  will  help  improve 
conditions  among  tiie  rural  poor  should  be 
exhausted  No  one  prognim  will  alleviate  the 
poverty,  deprivation  and  despair  visited  uptm 
the  poor  of  this  country  What  I  would  hope 
and  urge  Is  that  the  Congress  and  all  con- 
cerned citizens  commit  themselves  to  force- 
ful and  poeitlve  action  to  rid  this  land  of  the 
blight  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Every 
day  which  passes  without  this  total  commit- 
ment results  In  an  irreparable  loss  In  human 
resources 

i  Note  -This  statement  h.w  been  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Valerie  Kantor.  Re- 
search Assistant:  Gerald  S.  Joseph  Cassldy. 
Staff  Attorney;  William  P.  Dow  III.  Staff  At- 
torney; Michael  Kantor.  Staff  Attorney.) 

APPtNOIX  A 

POST  NEO-NATAL     MORrALHY     RATE"     PER      1.000     LIVE 
BIRTHS.   1966-COMPARAriVE  STATISTICS- 


Umted 
Stite 

Flwlda 

Collier 
County 

All  petionj...,..^^,              6.5 
White »....              4.0 

Monwtiite 14.0 

8.1 
5.1 
116 

20  3 
15  8 
40.8 

>  Dealht  tfom  1  month  to  I  year  alter  birth 
All  figures  taken  tiom  "Vital  Slattslics  at  the  United  Stales, 
1966    '  <ol    I  (Natality),  vol  ll.  pis    A  and  B  (Moitality)    IJ  S. 
Oepaitmenl  ol  H^^ilh.  Education,  and   Meltare.  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Cenlei  loi  Health  Stali%lics 


MEMORANDtJM        EVICTTON     OF     NOTOIM     FAMILY 
iCBSEISITENT    TO     .VN     INTBBVIEW     CONNECTED 

WrTH  THX  Investigation  bt  the  U.S.  Sin- 

.\TK  -Select  COMStrrrE*  on   Ndtritio.v   and 

Human  Neom  in   Lmmoicalee 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Edlo  Noyola  arrived  In  Im- 
mokalee  with  their  six  children  la  October 
of  1968  This  was  the  flrst  year  they  had  come 
to  this  area  In  pursuit  of  agricultural  work 
Their  housing,  until  February  27,  1968,  was 
a  furnished  three-ro<jm  apartment  which 
they  rented  from  a  local  landlord  for  (25 
per  week. 

A  short  while  ago  Mr  Noyola  complained 
to  .*il8  landlord  that  the  overflow  from  the 
septic  tank  collected  In  puddles  under  and 
in  front  of  the  building  In  which  his  family 
resided  This  was  obviously  a  serious  health 
hazard,  especially  to  the  minor  children  w^ho 
frequently  played  near  this  water.  The  land- 
lord's reaction  to  Mr  Noyola's  request  for  re- 
pairs was  antjer  and  abuse  He  refused  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Mrs  Noyola  was  pregnant  at  this  time  and 
expecting  her  seventh  child  In  order  to  help 
her  mother  around  the  house  and  to  prepare 
for  a  proposed  move  to  Texas,  the  eldest 
daughter.  Anna  Noyola,  13.  was  kept  home 
from  school  This  was  Initially  approved  by 
the  school  social  worker,  but  was  later  re- 
ported by  her  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  .ind 
Mr  Noyola  was  fined  8UH)  for  having  kept 
.\n:ia  out  of  school  Unable  to  pay  the  tine, 
Mr  Noyola  was  sent  to  Jail  He  was  later  re- 
leased to  take  his  wife  to  the  hospital  for 
what  resulted  In  i  miscarriage  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Immiik.ilee.  Mr  Noyola  was  once 
again  apprehended  and  returned  to  the 
stockade  When  Mrs  Noyola  returned  from 
fie  hospital  she  was  forced  to  sell  their  car 
In  order  to  pay  the  fine  and  obtain  her  hu5- 
bsnd's  release 

On  Februiry  27.  1969  Mrs  Noyola  was 
visited  -It  her  home  by  an  Investigator  and 
an  attorney  from  Migrant  Legal  Services 
along  with  another  individual  working  with 


the  stair  of  the  Select  Committee  Mrs 
Noyola  received  a  check  from  the  Migrant 
Service  Center  Project  for  food  through  MLS 
That  evening  the  Noyolas  received  a  visit 
from  their  landlord  who  demanded  the  rem 
that  was  due  .'iim,  plus  the  rent  for  the 
next  week  in  advance.  He  refused  to  acce;ji 
$50  for  back  rent  and  said,  because  tlie 
Noyolas  had  complained  about  the  septic 
tank  and  p>eopie  were  coming  around  to  look 
at  the  house,  they  would  have  to  move  out 
Tliat  night  the  Noyolas  received  a  visit  from 
the  Sheriff's  deputies  who  said  they  had  been 
c.illed  by  the  landlord  and  Informed  Mr 
Noyola  that  If  he  didn't  move  out  that  ulgm 
they  would  have  to  throw  him  out  the  next 
day  The  Noyolas  moved  and  only  with  the 
help  of  friends  could  they  And  new  housing, 
and  even  this  was  not  adequate  for  their 
family 

This  story  well  Illustrates  how  the  mnnv 
problems  facing  the  ml?r  int  workers  of  Im- 
mokalee  combine  with  hunger  to  cause  un- 
told misery  Plr>t.  tlic  high  rents  In  the  .irca 
slLjniflcaiuly  reduce  the  buying  power  o.'  ihc 
farmworker  Second,  even  though  the  rents 
are  high,  the  quality  of  the  homes  iiid  facili- 
ties  for  migrants  Is  substandard.  nUrd,  any 
request  for  Improvement  In  housing  is  use- 
less  or.  as  in  this  case,  can  result  In  the 
eviction  of  the  tenants.  Fourth,  the  school 
authorities  often  fall  to  understand  the  !pe- 
clal  needs  of  migrant  families  .ind  at  times 
use  drastic  penalties  to  punish  truancy  Thl.s 
same  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  local  legal 
system  which,  as  In  this  case.  Imposes  nearly 
impossible  fines  on  [jarents  who  cannot  pay 
and  who  subsequently  must  serve  the  alter- 
native term  in  Jail  or  sell  essential  posses- 
sions to  meet  the  hne.  Finally,  if  this  were 
not  enough,  when  a  family  falls  on  hara 
times  and  seeks  assistance  because  they  aro 
hungry,  they  suffer  eviction  because  the 
landlord  feels  they  have  notified  the  sanita- 
tion officials  that  he  maintains  a  public 
nuisance  The  helping  hand  they  sought  to 
help  to  alleviate  their  problems  has  In  f.T* 
caused  one  more 

This  story  Is  not  unusual  and  when  all  Is 
c.Tnsldered  It  should  not  be  dlfflctilt  to  see 
why  there  are  families  who  i^o  without  food 
lu  Immokalee 

I  Prom   the   Tampa  Tribune,  Feb.    17,   1969] 

Reporter  Savs  Migrants  Hi'ncry  in 

Immokaux 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

I.MMOKALEE — Ten  miles  southwest  of  here, 
strung  out  like  garbage  along  the  edge  of  a 
cypress  swamp.  Is  Smith's  Camp,  a  gatherlni? 
place  for  some  of  the  migrant  farm  workers 
who  flock  here  In  winter  to  pick  the  vegetable 
crops. 

It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  wlndowless 
plywood  shacks,  all  without  toilets  or  run- 
ning water  all  painted  a  dull  green  and  .ill 
facing  a  dark  slough  choked  with  bottles 
and  traah. 

Some  distance  away  there  are  throe  smaller 
shacks,  two  of  them  privies,  the  third  a 
cold-water  shower.  None  shows  signs  of  re- 
cent use  Few  migrants  are  hardy  enoueh  tj 
take  cold  showers  out  of  doors  In  the  dead 
of  winter,  even  in  Florida,  aad  the  latrines 
arc  unspeakably  filthy,  seats  and  fioors 
«.m.ear"d  with  dried  defecation.  So  the  people 
use  th  ?  woods 

A  spigot  planted  in  the  ground  provides 
water  for  the  shacks  But  the  20  or  30  mi- 
grants who  live  here  say  the  water  Is  foul 
smelling  and  foul  tasting.  T!ie  only  apparent 
amenity  Is  the  naked  electric  light  bulb 
haneliig  from   the  celling  of  each  shack 

S'lch  a  place  Is  Smith's  Camp,  its  condi- 
tion of  poverty  far  removed  Irom  the  snowy 
affluence  of  nearby  etilf  coast  resorts  and  Its 
people,  during  frequent  periods  of  imem- 
ployment.  vulnerable  targets  for  hunger  and 
dl.'ease  A  senate  committee  Investigating 
hunger  will  be  In  the  area  March  10. 
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On  a  recent  Saturday,  a  visitor  found  most 
of  the  camp's  adult  population  assembled  In 
the  canteen.  The  migrants  had  Just  been 
paid,  apparently,  and  several  men  and  women 
were  finding  release  from  the  surrounding 
squalor  by  getting  themselves  drunk. 

One  woman,  still  sober  enough  to  talk, 
said  that  In  good  times  she  made  as  much 
as  $60  for  six  days  work  In  the  fields,  picking 
beans  and  peppers,  but  now  work  was  slack 
because  cold  weather  had  retarded  the  crops. 
We've  got  to  pay  $10  a  week  for  these 
huts, "  she  said.  "Ijast  week  the  water  was  up 
so  high  we  had  to  wade  to  the  door.  I  never 
would've  left  Carolina,  but  they  told  us  the 
rent  was  free." 

.•\  man  who  Introduced  himself  as  "Hobo 
Bob"  reeled  out  of  the  canteen  and  proudly 
produced  an  old  photo  that  showed  him  with 
a  wine  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  In  the 
other,  a  cigarette  dangling  from  lips  creased 
In  a  grin.  He  ^ald  he  was  sending  the  photo 
to  a  cousin  In  South  Carolina,  to  show  the 
relative  what  a  happy  life  migrants  could 
lead. 

That's  Hobo  Bob,"  he  laughed,  patting 
his  photo. 

Smith's  Camp  Is  one  of  60  or  70  accom- 
modations for  migrants  around  Immokalee. 
Other  camps  seem  less  appalling  In  physical 
appeanince  but  hold  a  greater  potential  for 
human  degradation  and  misery  because  they 
swarm  with  children. 

.Albert  Lee,  an  energetic  young  Negro  who 
heads  the  local  antlpoverty  project,  the 
Community  Civic  Workers,  said  it  was  a  bad 
fp.ison  for  migrants,  with  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. 

Immokalee  a  town  of  3.000  near  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Everglades,  normally  has  a 
mui-wlnter  population  of  12.000  migrants, 
he  said,  but  now  there  were  only  about 
10.000.  Many  who  normally  wintered  In  Im- 
mokalee had  gone  to  Texas  Instead. 

Immokalee  Is  In  Collier  County.  Many 
well-to-do  retired  people  live  In  Naples  the 
county's  biggest  community,  and  this  ele- 
ment, plus  the  big  farm  owners,  have  Insured 
a  highly  conservative  county  government. 

The  county  has  a  long  history  of  snub- 
bing federal  aid.  even  during  the  depression 
era.  .md  in  recent  years  the  county  commis- 
sioners have  stoutly  rejected  the  food  distri- 
bution program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Today  Collier  County  offers  neither  direct 
food  distribution  nor   the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Migrants  who  run  out  of  money  here 
are  out  of  luck. 
How  do  they  keep  alive,  Lee  was  asked. 
He  said  he  had  received  on  Christmas  Eve 
$500  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity   Tlie  instructions  were  that  the  money 
could  be  distributed  only  for  emergency  food. 
■Now  I've  got  a  few  dollars  left,"  he  said, 
bat   I've  been  pinching  and  pinching  and 
pinching." 

He  explained  how  he  made  the  money  last. 
He  was  doling  out  $1  a  day  per  person  to  the 
most  desperately  hungry,  then  cutting  them 
off  after  14  days. 

That's  it,  "  he  said.  "After  14  days  if  they 
can't  get  handouts  from  the  neighbors  they 
don't  eat." 

Two  young  lawyers  from  the  OEO-ft- 
hanced  South  Migrant  Legal  services  pro- 
gram, T.  Michael  Poster  and  William  F.  r>ow. 
said  their  organization  had  been  trying  for 
ye.\rs  to  get  federal  food  sent  Into  Collier 
County. 

L.ist  summer  Poster  wrote  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
telling  of  htinger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
labor  camps,  reporting  the  refusal  of  Collier 
County  to  participate  In  making  food  sur- 
pluses available  to  the  poor  and  pleading  for 
intervention. 

Washington  did  nothing.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  OEO  to  take  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  in  the  poorest  counties,  which. 


for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  p.^rtlci- 
patlng.  But  Collier  County  was  not  poor 
enough  to  qualify;  the  median  annual  fam- 
ily Income,  thanks  to  the  wealthy  gulf  coast 
resorts,  was  $4,673  a  year. 

"T've  seen  hunger  in  Inunokalee  as  bad  as 
in  Latin  America,"  said  Dow,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  Columbia,  "yet  the  Collier  County 
commissioners  always  say  the  problem 
doesn't  exist,  that  the  county  always  looks 
after  Its  own  'worthy  poor'." 

Observers  recalled  that  at  a  hearing  last 
August  Vice  Chairman  A.  'V.  Hancock  warned : 
"There  are  those  sitting  with  their  hands 
out  waiting  to  be  fed,  and  that's  a  situation 
we  won't  go  for." 

Other  officials  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
migrants  were  given  food  they  would  not 
work.  Others  thought  that  free  food  would 
drive  the  corner  grocery  into  bankruptcy. 

Immokalee,  which  calls  Itself  the  "Water- 
melon Capital  of  America,"  is  a  flat,  sprawl- 
ing, dusty  town  where  people  of  different 
colors,  black,  brown,  red  and  white,  live  in 
strict  residential  segregation.  Smith's  Camp, 
out  In  the  swamp,  is  all  black,  but  there 
are  several  other  Negro  camps  inside  the 
town. 

These  are  in  "the  quarters,"  an  area  that 
contains  not  only  the  Negroes  but  concrete- 
block  huts  occupied  by  Mexican-Americans. 
Outside  "the  quarters,"  scattered  around  the 
rest  of  the  town,  are  camps  tor  white  mi- 
grants. A  few  score  Seminole  Indians  live  in 
grass  huts  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Most  of  the  camps  are  clusters  of  wooden 
shanties,  concrete  huts,  trailers.  Rents  range 
from  $10  to  $20  a  week,  plus  utilities  Flush 
toilets  are  a  rarity,  most  camps  providing  a 
communal  latrine.  Regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  occupants,  the  camps  appear  universally 
mean  and  squalid. 

Mrs.  Angela  Spencer,  38,  and  two  small 
pallid  children  occupied  a  trailer  In  one  of 
the  white  camps, 

"I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  three  days  work 
this  week,"  she  said. 

She  said  she  had  been  averaging  two  and 
one-half  days  of  work  a  week,  earning  $25, 
out  of  which  she  had  to  pay  a  baby  sitter  $3. 
The  rent  was  $15.  That  left  $7  for  food  and 
all  other  expenses.  She  owed  $19  In  back 
rent,  she  said,  and  $100  In  doctor's  bills. 

There  was  a  platter  of  green  beans  and 
hominy  on  the  stove.  Clouds  of  flies  wheeled 
about.  The  refrigerator  was  empty  except  for 
three  sticks  of  margarine,  a  partly  empty 
bottle  of  milk  and  a  box  of  powdered  milk. 
She  had  been  helped  from  Albert  Lee's 
meager  allotment  of  cash,  as  had  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Conner,  an  attractive  blonde  who  lived 
in  another  white  camp  and  was  10  days  out 
of  the  hospital  after  delivering  a  baby  girl. 
Her  husband  abandoned  her. 

"■We  were  real  desperate,"  Mrs.  Conner  said 
of  herself  and  the  baby.  "If  it  weren't  for  my 
friends,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
make  it." 

Mrs.  Conner  said  she  had  been  migrating 
from  Florida  to  the  great  lakes  and  back 
for  the  last  four  years,  following  the  spring 
strawberry  crop  to  northern  Florida,  then 
Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Michigan;  picking 
Michigan's  blueberries,  peaches  and  grapes 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall,  then  go- 
ing back  to  Immokalee  for  winter  tomatoes, 
jjeppers  and  "cukes."  or  cucumbers. 

She  liked  Michigan  best,  she  said,  because 
migrants  got  free  quarters  there.  In  Immo- 
kalee her  rent  was  $20  a  week,  and  she  had 
just  about  run  out  of  the  money  she  had 
received  from  Albert  Lee. 

In  a  black  camp  nearby  Mrs.  Pauline  Mil- 
ton and  10  children  were  crammed  Into  a 
two-bedroom-and-kltchen   hut, 

"Me  and  two  of  the  little  ones  sleep  in 
this  bed,"  said  Mrs,  Milton,  "and  there  are 
two  beds  in  the  other  room  and  one  In  the 
kitchen  for  the  rest." 

She  had  worked  two  days  that  week,  earn- 


ing $11.05  each  day,  and  paying  $2  a  day  for 
babysitters. 

"I  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  breakfast." 
she  said,  surveying  the  hungry  brood,  "but 
we  had  boiled  beans,  rice  and  potatoes  for 
lunch,  and  I'll  give  them  the  same  for 
supper." 

Mrs.  Milton  is  one  of  a  comparatively  few 
migrants  eligible  for  county  welfare,  for  she 
has  lived  in  Immokalee  for  seven  years.  She 
said  she  had  applied,  but  had  been  told  that 
her  application  would  take  30  to  45  days  to 
process. 

Of  all  the  ethnic  groups,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  probably  suffered  most  during 
times  of  hunger.  Dow  said. 

"Mexicans  are  proud,"  he  explained,  'and 
feel  they  are  violating  cultural  mores  if  they 
ask  for  help." 

Foster  said  that  the  Florida  State  Board 
of  Health  had  denied  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread malntitrltion  in  Collier  County, 

"People  are  hungry,  no  one  can  quibble 
about  that,"  he  Insisted.  'And  there  is  a 
tremendously  high  Incidence  of  parasitic  in- 
fection " 

Last  March,  the  state  health  board  issued 
a  report  saying  that  a  team  of  doctors  had 
"closely  observed"  some  migrant  children  at 
play  or  In  schools  and  clinics  and  that  "none 
had  gross  signs  of  malnutrition." 

The  report  said  that  pellagra  a  severe  die- 
tary deficiency  disease,  had  been  noted  but 
only  in  "known  chronic  alcoholics." 

In  reply,  friends  of  the  mi^ants  released 
next  day  the  results  of  clinical  examinations 
of  23  migrant  fsrm  children  of  Immokalee 
by  the  Variety  Children's  Hospital  of  Miami 
The  sampling  uncovered  38  clinical  diseases 
in  the  23  children,  ranging  frr  .m  pneumonia 
to  worms. 

The  hospital's  executive  director,  Gerald  W 
FYawiey,  described  the  findings  as  "rather  In- 
credible ...  a  most  extraordinary  morbidity 
rate"  and  concluded:  "The  migrant  popula- 
tion must  be  about  the  most  underprivileged 
In  the  nation,  at  least  In  terms  of  medical 
attention." 

In  a  few  weeks  Collier  County  mU  feel  the 
spotlight  of  national  publicity.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  Is  making  this  county  its  first  stop  on 
a  tour  of  suspected  hunger  areas 

■The  committee  Is  seeking  information  on 
the  failure  of  the  federal  food  programs  to 
reach  millions  of  poor  Americans 


IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Feb    19,  1969) 

Inadequacies   of  Program   .'^ireo — Some 
School   Children   Denied   Lunch 

Tallahassee — Of  the  1.250,936  children 
attending  public  schools  in  Florida  one  day 
last  September,  an  Education  Department 
survey  shows  58.905  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
lunch. 

Another  233,682  brought  their  lunch  from 
home.  Mrs.  Thelma  Flanagan,  director  of  the 
state  food  service  program  puessed  sesterday 
that  200,000  of  these  couldn't  .".nerd  to  buy  a 
hot  lunch. 

Most  people  think  a  lot  of  tax  money  Is 
poured  into  the  school  lunch  program  for 
children,  especially  the  needy,  Mrs  Flanagan 
said. 

But  figures  in  Mrs.  Flanagan's  office  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  show  federal 
aid  provided  slightly  more  than  $9  million 
last  year  Cou.ity  fund.=  totaled  fS  2  millicn 
Tl-.e  state  provides  no  direct  funds. 

The  total  spent  on  school  lunches  in  the 
67  counties  was  $61,044,080. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  said  most  of  it  come.^  from 
the  children.  She  said  the  total  federal  sub- 
sidy, including  aid  of  up  to  15  cents  per 
lunch  for  needy  children,  averages  less  than 
a  nickel  per  plate. 

One  reason  boys  and  clrls  sit  ;n  school  all 
day  with  nothing  to  eat,  Mrs  Flan.igar.  said, 
is  because  m  many  school  biinrds  the  pro- 
gram has  to  remain  solvent. 
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Thl8.  she  said,  put*  a  celling  on  how  many 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  can  be  served 
When  they  reach  the  limit,  they  Just  clcwe 
their  eyes  ' 

Making  the  program  self-sustaining  means 
that  tne  m. >ney  the  children  pay  for  lunches 
must  pay  the  salaries  of  cafeteria  employes 
The  kids  of  this  stat«  should  not  have  to 
pay  the  -afeterla  salaries  any  more  than  they 
have  to  pay  the  bus  driver  or  the  custodian." 
she  said 

If  the  state  and  county  funds  were  used 
to  pay  the  food  service  employes,  Mrs  Flana- 
gan predicted,  the  number  of  children  eating 
hot  lunches  would  Jump  from  the  present  66 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  In  two  years 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb   20,  1969) 

OV»     C*MP'3     Not     B.*D.     MlGHANT     CHntT    SaTS 

I  By  Tom   Morgan) 

IMMOKALEE  Perhaps  It  wasn't  the  blue 
bird  of  happiness,  but  It  definitely  was  a  blue 
bird  that  fluttered  about  Smiths  Camp  or 
iim;thvli;e  The  migrant  camp  was  one  que«- 
tloned  in  a  New  York  Times  story  headed 
■Hunger  In  America  stark  pover-y.  le.ivea 
Florida  migrants  vulnerable  to  disease  ' 

Other  than  the  blue  bird  a  few  cardinals 
flitting  through  the  pines  nearby,  several 
4ucks.  underfoot,  a  fluffy  cat  and  an  old  dog 
Uie  SautiivlUe  Inhabitants  were  Tew  and  the 
outlook  poor 

Collier  County  commissioners  have  said 
they  welcome  a  U  S  Senate  invesugatlon  of 
the  plight  of  migrant  farm  workers  living  la 
the  are.i 

Field  he.irlngs  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  are 
scheduled   to   begin   here  on   March    10 

Committee  Chairman  Sen  George  McGov- 
ern  iD  3D  >  announced  the  hearings  after 
publication  of  the  story  by  The  Times 

The  Senate  committee,  which  only  recently 
suffered  a  40  per  :ent  budget  cut,  was  given 
new  life  Tuesday  when  the  full  Senate  voted 
to  restore  the  > 1 00  000  previously  cut  from 
the  study 

The  move  was  the  first  time  m  memory 
that  the  Senate  has  reversM  the  fxjwerful 
Rules  Committee  in  a  head-on  fight  over  a 
committee  budget 

At  the  camp  15  green-paJnted  plywood 
shacks  huddle  around  a  small  lake  near  the 
Audubon  Corkscrew  Sanctuary  They  had  lit- 
tle to  recommend  them  except  that  they  had 
t>een  vacant  two  weeks  Elnpty  bottles,  trash 
and  broken  toys  littered  the  ground  but  one 
smouldering  fire  and  the  ashea  of  others 
showed  cleanup  attempts 

"Usually  I  have  two  men  cleaning  up  my 
camp  while  the  crew  s  m  the  fields."  explained 
crew  chief  Sylvester  Honeybuni  Hall  "We 
aren't  suying  here  now,  we're  over  on  the 
Oil  Well  Grade  and  the  cleanup  men  are 
working  there  I  work  camps  In  North  Caro- 
lina Michigan  and  Ohio  and  I  don  t  keep  a 
nastv   camp 

While  The  Times'  story  said  a  aplgot 
planted  in  the  ground"  was  the  only  water 
supply  and  Ls  "foul  smelling  and  tasting" 
Hall  pointed  out  spigots  between  each  of  the 
15  cabins  and  a  pressure  water  svstem  he 
repaired  Just  before  the  crew  moved  He  still 
stays  .It  tne  camp  In  a  new  large  and  neat 
three  t>«droom  house  trailer  with  colonial 
furniture  With  him  are  his  wife  mother  and 
six  children 

"This  pitiful"  drinking  water  was  certified 
in  December  by  the  Board  of  Health,"  said 
MoUe  Smith  who  built  the  camp  In  1966  and 
owner  until  It  was  sold  to  Laguna  Farms 
recently 

"It's  the  same  water  year  round  In  Im- 
mokaJee-    it  s   sulphur   water  " 

The  water  level  in  drainage  ditches  was  at 
least  two  feet  below  the  hut  elevation,  "and 
there's  more  water  now  than  since  we've  been 
here  '  Hall  said  The  county  had  a  1  8-lnch 
rain  on  Saturdav 


Other  than  the  huts,  an  old  school  bus 
with  the  wheels  off  and  up  on  blocks  at  one 
side,  the  main  vehicles  were  a  newer  bus 
that  Hall  said  threw  a  r<>i  and  needed  an 
engine,  another  new  bus  that  carried  the 
crew  in  to  check  with  the  chief  before  going 
to  the  fields  Halls  pickup  and  station 
wagon  and  3mlth"s  white  l.lncoln  Continen- 
tal. 

There  were  three  privies  and  two  shower 
rooms  In  fairly  clean  condition,  brit  one  tjillet 
was  fouled  up.  as  The  Times  had  said,  and 
a  water  line  to  the  shower  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  disconnected  Power  Hues  run 
Ui  each  of  the  elght-by- 16-foot  cabins  and 
light  sockets  were  In  place   jutside  as  well 

It  waa  like  a  .small  "Ity  when  we  were 
here.  "  Hall  said 

He  agreed  few  people  use  the  cold  water 
showers  but  they  all  had  their  stoves  to 
haat  water  and  little  foot  baths  In  their 
r'>ims  to  wash  in   ' 

Neither  Smith  nor  Hall  agreed  with  other 
conditions  The  Times  claimed,  although  the 
crew  chief  admitted  workers  ""would  be 
drunk  and  In  the  county  Jail  in  an  hour  If 
I   took   them  Into  Immokaiee  on  Saturday  " 

"I  had  nothing  in  that  building  but  a 
piccolo  I  Juice  organ  I  and  a  soft  drink  ma- 
chine.■"  Hall  said  Id  like  to  see  the  kind  of 
person   who   would   tell   lies   like  that  "" 

Neither  man  nor  any  of  the  20-member 
work  crew  recalled  a  visit  to  the  camp  bv 
other  reporters  or  photographers,  but  they 
did  remember  a  "Hobo  Bob  "  mentioned  by 
The  Times  and  a  picture  he  displayed 

It  was  made  at  the  picture  place  In  back 
of  Freds  Barn  in  Immokalee  "  they  said,  and 
that  Hobo  Bob  had  been  at  the  camp  some 
time  ago.  though  no  one  could  say  when 

(Prom    the   3t     Petersburg   Times.    Feb     21. 

19691 

H'  NcrR  Fighters  Will  Head  for  Immokai.ee 

I  By  Charles  Stafford  i 

Washington  — A  little  band  of  evangelists 
bent  on  stamping  out  hunger,  rather  than 
sin.  will  visit  the  migrant  camps  of  Immo- 
kalee next  month  and  if  one  or  two  of  them 
claims  to  be  a  US.  senator,  don't  be  sur- 
prised. 

They  are  senators,  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
It  was  Sen  Spessard  L  Holland,  D-Fla  .  not 
entirely  happy  .ibout  having  a  section  of 
Florida  singled  out  for  Investigation  bv  the 
committee.  who  labeled  Its  members 
evangelists   In   the   food   field." 

Oeorge  S  McOovern.  D-S  D  .  Is  chairman 
Among  the  11  other  members  are  Edward 
Kennedy  D-Mass  .  Jacob  Javlts  R-N  Y  .  and 
Charles  Percy,  R-Ill 

McOovern  certainly,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers, win  accompany  committee  staff  peo- 
ple to  Immokalee  March  10  for  two  days  of 
inspecting  migrant  living  conditions  and 
holding  hearings  on  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion problems  Thev  picked  out  Immokalee 
even  before  a  New  York  Times  story  painted 
a  grim  picture  of  life  In  Collier  County  for 
a  migratory  farm  worker 

Tbo  committee  did  so  because  of  com- 
plaints It  rei-eived  about  conditions  there, 
and  because  the  County  Commission  has  re- 
fused to  take  part  In  federal  programs  which 
could  make  surplus  foods  available  to  the 
poor 

A  conunlttee  employe  said  the  Investiga- 
tion, first  of  a  dozen  field  trips  throughout 
the  country  to  look  Into  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition problems,  will  be  trying  to 

Discover  how  severe  are  the  hunger  and 
malnutrition  problems 

Survey  and  analyze  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  food  aaalstauce  programs. 

The  food  assistance  programs  Include  (  1 ) 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods.  (2i  the 
food  stamp  program  In  which  the  poor  buy 
food  stamps  on  a  subsidized  basis  which  can 


be  redeemed  at  grocery  stores  for  food  sup- 
plies. i3i  the  school  lunch  and  (4)  school 
breakfast  programs  to  provide  meals  to 
school  children. 

In  Collier  County,  the  spokesman  said,  the 
committee  will  be  specially  Intereeted  in 
finding  ways  of  helping  migrant  farm  work- 
ers who  have  difficulty  In  meeting  residen- 
cy and  Income  qualifications  for  any  kind 
of  assistance. 

The  committee  might  visit  other  areas  of 
Florida,  he  said  but  no  schedule  has  been 
set  up  Members  would  like  to  visit  a  county 
with  a  large  migrant  population  where  a 
food  program  has  been  established 

Since  Collier  County  officials  claim  the 
surplus  food  distribution  program  would  be 
too  costly  for  the  county  to  bear,  the  Senate 
group  will  seek  testimony  from  county  offi- 
cials on  the  program's  drawbacks,  the  spokes- 
man said 

But  he  added  that  the  committee  will  do 
more  than  that 

"Where  we  find  a  need,  we  are  going  to 
recommend  that  people  be  fed,"  he  said.  "We 
are  not  just  going  to  do  a  survey." 

Holland,  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  saw  Collier 
County  as  a  pawn  in  '"a  fight  going  on  be- 
tween two  federal  agenclee  as  to  who  will 
be  the  principal  handler  of  this  (food  dis- 
tribution!   program  In  the  federal  field." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
•he  principal  handler  of  legislation  I  liave 
mentioned  and  other  legislation  which  I  can 
mention  .ind  I  think  that  by  and  larfje  it 
has  done  .i  good  job.  "  he  said  "However.  :he 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wei- 
fare  has  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  that 
program   " 

During  debate  this  week  on  the  resolution 
continuing  the  select  committee  and  provid- 
ing funds  for  its  Investigative  work.  Holland 
said  the  New  York  Times  slt>ry  on  Immokalee 
was  probably  a  bit  of  propaganda""  'n  'he 
struggle  for  control  of  the  food  distribution 
programs 

Holland  said  he  had  "no  disposition  at  ,UI 
to  cover  up  anything  in  my  own  state"  and 
would  welcome  the  select  committee's  M.yt 

But  he  said  of  the  newspaper  article  "It 
seems  to  me.  from  reading  that  article,  'hat 
the  repor'er  was  concerned  about  two  things 
in  particular  One  was  that  he  found  some 
poor,  hungry.  Ill-fed  and  Ill-housed  people. 
whom  he  did  not  describe  as  migrants,  but 
who  I  am  sure  were  migrants,  in  a  county 
•where  he  said  the  average  income  per  person 
was  $4  600  and  where  the  county  commis- 
sioners had  not  been  willing  to  Install  a  :ood 
stamp  progr.im  or  ,k  program  In  the  Held  of 
general   commodity   distribution 

"Perhaps."  the  senator  continued,  "he  was 
overlooking  the  fact  that  migrants  do  c  me 
to  Florida  m  the  winter.  Just  like  overvbody 
else,  including  the  evangelists,  who  .ilways 
come  to  Florida  In  the  winter:  and  they  cume 
to  Florida  sometimes  before  the  work  is  avail- 
able   Perhaps  that  might  have  been  the  case 

[Prom    the    Miami     iFla  i     Herald.    Feb     28, 

19691 

Kirk  .^cepts  Ht'nger  Look,  but  Says  State 

Doing  More 

I  By  Charles  Stafford » 

Washington  — Gov  Claude  Kirk  Jr  said 
Thursday  he  has  no  objection  to  a  Senate 
committee  investigating  hunger  In  Immoka- 
lee, but  his  administration  Is  "doing  more 
meaningful  work  in  all  this  migrant  worker 
problem  than  any  headline  will  do." 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  headed  by  Sen.  George  3 
McOovern  iD.  SX)  i  will  visit  Collier  County 
Maich  10-11  to  Inspect  living  facilities  for 
farm  workers  and  hold  hearings  on  hunger 
and  malnutrition  problems 

Kirk.  In  Washington  for  a  two-day  meet- 
ing   of    the    national    governors"    conference. 
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said:  "I  hope  they  do  come  If  they  want  to 
come  In  a  sense  of  accomplishing  a  stirvey. 
But  I  don't  want  it  to  be  In  any  way  politi- 
cal "' 

Both  the  governor  and  members  of  his 
staff  said  many  urban  areas  have  more 
hunger  than  Immokalee.  Robert  Roesch  said. 
■Frankly.  I  think  we've  got  In  a  given  square 
block  of  Miami.  Liberty  City,  as  many  or 
more  problems  than  the  entire  Immokalee 
,.rea  in  terms  of  human  suffering.  I've  been 
tlirough  all  of  these  places  and  quite  frankly 
my  own  leellngs  are  that  people  In  Immokalee 
.ire  far  better  off  than  perhaps  they  are  In 
,-ome  of  the  real  congested  slum  areas." 

There  were  reports  gubernatorial  aide 
James  Bax  was  working  to  persuade  county 
officials  In  several  counties,  Including  Col- 
lier, to  adopt  a  food  stamp  or  surpluB  com- 
modity distribution  program  to  aid  the  pwor, 
or  to  allow  the  state  to  do  so.  But  Bax  re- 
fused to  confirm  this. 

"My  recommendations  on  this  will  not  go 
to  newspapers  first,"  said  Bax  "They'll  go  to 
the  governor." 

Bax  said  a  program  he  was  seeking  to  work 
out  with  Avco  Corp.  could  help  migrant 
:.irm  workers  more  than  any  Senate  Inves- 
tieatlon.  But  he  said  he  w^as  not  ready  to 
..nnounce  any  details. 

Kirk  said  he  met  Wednesday  morning  with 
Avco  officials  to  discuss  an  "impact  training, 
vocational  training"  program  that  would  be 
ciirrled  out  at  the  old  Sanford  Naval  Train- 
ing Center. 

"Our  vocational  training  In  Florida  Just 
doesn't  work,"  said  Kirk.  "It's  not  relevant, 
It's  not  productive,  and  we  are  not  turning 
otit  tiie  people  we  should  be  turning  out  for 
the  lobs  that  are  there  .  .  . 

You  can't  deliver  a  house  In  Palm 
Beach  County  in  less  than  seven  months,  I 
am  told,  because  they  don't  have  the  peo- 
ple " 

Kirk  said  the  state  can  get  a  federal  grant 
:o  help  pay  for  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram run  by  Avco  He  said  he  envisions  a 
pilot  program  for  150  trainees  to  begin  'with. 


[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  7,  1969] 
Truth  Probe  Is  Welcome 

Naples — There  will  be  a  welcome  In  Im- 
nu!kalee  Monday  for  the  Senate  Investigating 
conimitiee — If  it's  there  to  investigate  and 
not  merely  to  backstop  a  preconceived  case. 

Ml  tell  you  all  about  welfare  and  work,  If 
voull  tell  the  truth.  Some  of  these  newspa- 
per reporters  won't  tell  the  truth,  said  an 
Inunokalee   woman   this  week. 

The  same  for  the  committee.  If  It  wants  to 
.•-ee  the  truth.  It  will  be  welcome.  Immokalee 
lioesnt  want  to  prevent  aid  to  migrants  or 
to  others  in  need,  but  It  sees  no  need  to  be 
I  ruclfled  for  a  television  show  like  the  Miami 
production  this  week  which  I  am  told  could 
:ind  nothing  to  picture  In  the  Immokalee 
area  but  dozens  of  outhouses,  "more  out- 
houses than  I'd  ever  seen  before,"  as  one 
viewer  said. 

The  most  vicious  and  widely  circulated 
•story  of  all  was  the  one  that  wealthy  Neapo- 
:itans  were  teaming  up  with  the  farmers  to 
hold  down  migrant  aid  when,  for  example, 
a  is  largely  the  wealthy  Neapolitans  who 
provided  an  98-mllllon  hospital  that  Is  the 
only  one  available  to  migrants  and  poor  peo- 
ple m  this  county. 

The  story  even  reached  California  and 
brought  an  indignant  letter  from  a  young 
college  student  to  the  county  commission 
this  week. 

Writing  of  "the  tragic  condition  of  ml- 
kcrant  workers  In  your  area,"  Miss  Sidney 
Connell  said,  "one  understands  you  aren't 
going  to  give  these  pathetic  souls  money  di- 
rectly from  your  own  Christian  pockets,  but 
If  the  federal  government  offers  food  and 
money,  what  sort  of  pride  Is  It  that  Is  al- 
lowing you  to  deny  them  to  thousands  of 
depressed  individuals  living  on  (25  a  week?" 

The  migrants  are  not  In  a  tragic  condition, 


but  it  would  be  false  to  say  their  lot  Is  para- 
dise. Some  have  good  conditions,  some  bad. 
Some  have  enough   to  eat,  some  don't. 

The  federal  government  Is  the  only  group 
which  could  break  this  stream  of  traveling 
misery,  and  It  isn't  trying.  It  has  offered  Col- 
lier County  food  but  no  money,  especially  no 
money  to  handle  delivery  and  distribution 
of  the  food.  In  Lee  County  this  means  the 
county  has  to  use  a  war  surplus  warehouse 
at  Page  Field  and  welfare  clients  have  to  take 
taxis  or  hitch  rides  to  get  their  food. 

Collier  doesn't  refuse  federal  free  food. 
It  uses  that  food  to  see  that  every  migrant 
school-age  child  gets  a  warm  breakfast  and 
lunch  free  and  that  others  with  low  income 
can  buy  meals  at  20  and  25  cents.  Lee  Coun- 
ty, which  has  been  Justly  credited  for  Its 
food  program,  sells  Its  meals  for  42  and  47 
cents  and  has  stricter  rules  than  on  "free- 
bles." 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  national  publicity 
Is  the  825-a-week  pay  angle,  which  Is  totally 
untrue.  Independent  reporters  going  to  Im- 
mokalee have  found  workers  being  paid  $11, 
$17  and  even  $39  a  day  in  one  case. 

Labor  has  been  In  short  supply  all  sea- 
son— 6,000  to  7,000  workers  short  at  harvest 
time — according  to  Don  Lander,  veteran 
county  agricultural  agent. 

And  it  Is  not  Just  a  farm  labor  shortage.  A 
downtown  drugstore  has  had  two-thirds  of 
Its  luncheon  counter  closed  this  week  for 
lack  of  help.  The  Naples  Dally  News  this 
week  has  been  running  up  to  172  Job  open- 
ings of  all  types,  and  the  172  figure  Is  a  con- 
servative reading  of  requests  for  "men,  la- 
borers, waitresses,"  counting  each  request  as 
only  for  two  people. 

The  committee  by  all  means  should  talk 
to  Albert  Lee,  who  has  worked  so  hard  to 
Improve  many  fields  of  activity  at  Immok- 
alee. It  should  also  talk  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Grif- 
fin, who  directs  county  welfare,  Mrs.  Elolse 
Lester,  who  heads  the  county  school  lunch 
program,  Dr.  Charles  Bradley,  head  of  the 
health  department,  and  to  the  ImmokaJee 
Migrant  Committee  which  has  over  the  years 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  Its  own 
pockets  and  even  worked  with  Naples  to  raise 
emergency  funds  to  aid  migrants  in  need. 

My  own  suggestion  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers Is  to  act  like  a  good  reporter:  Believe 
nobody  without  checking  the  opposite  side 
of  the  story,  and  go  over  every  angle,  not 
Just  the  beautifully  worded  and  prepared 
handouts   from    some    non-local   source. 


[From  the  Port  Lauderdale  News.  Mar.  9. 

1969] 

How  Much  Hunger  in  Immokalee? 

(By  Howard  Van  Smith) 

Immokalee. — Start  talking  about  whether 
hunger  is  really  rampant  along  this  farming 
town's  main  street  that  looks  like  part  of 
the  wild,  wild  west  and  you  can  Just  about 
get  yourself  Into  a  gun  battle — no  matter 
which  side  you  take. 

Monday,  amid  this  chlpsdown  atmosphere. 
Sen.  George  McGovern,  the  South  Dakota 
Democrat,  leads  this  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  into  town 
for  two  days  of  hearings  at  the  Bethune  Ele- 
mentary School.  With  him  will  be  Sen,  Jacob 
Javlts.  R.-N.y.,  Sen.  Allen  Ellender.  D.-La., 
Sen.  Marlow  Cook,  R.-Ky..  and  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  R.-Kan.  Missing  will  be  Sen.  Edward 
(Ted)  Kennedy  and  six  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  charge,  made  mainly  by  the  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Aid  Services,  is  that 
there  is  malnutrition  bordering  on  starvation 
brought  on  by  lack  of  work — and  especially 
among  the  older  or  otherwise  Incapacitated 
migrant  and  other  farm  workers.  Free  govern- 
ment food  will  be  asked. 

The  countercharge,  made  mainly  by  the 
farmers,  businessmen  and  the  Immokalee 
Migrant  Committee,  is  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
work  for  those  who  want  to  work  even 
though    this    Is    the    "off    season" — between 


the  fall  and  spring  harvests.  No  such  give- 
away food  Is  needed,  they  say. 

The  gap  of  misunderstanding  Is  very,  very 
wide. 

it  began 

The  controversy  began — and  brought  the 
Senate  here — on  the  basis  of  a  Feb.  17  story 
In  The  New  York  Times  which  told  of  hunger 
at  tho  starvation  level  and  wages  too  low  to 
live  on  because  there  was  not  enough  work. 
The  story  was  admittedly  "fed"  by  the  Mi- 
grant Legal  Aid  to  writer  Homer  Blgart  as 
part  of  a  "Hunger  in  America"  series.  A  key 
picture  showed  a  youngster  under  two  with 
a  caption.  "Child's  distended  abdomen  Indi- 
cates malnutrition." 

Since  then  doctors  who  iiave  seen  the  pic- 
ture say  it  surety  doesn't  represent  malnutri- 
tion. True,  the  child  has  a  big  stomach  but 
where  are  the  spindly  legs  and  arms  that 
with  a  distended  stomach  factually  spell  out 
malnutrition?  This  child,  they  say,  is  merely 
fat. 

Some  people  refuse  to  talk.  Immokalee 
doesn't  like  the  front  page.  It's  been  there 
before.  People  here  still  smart  from  the 
memory. 

The  year  was  1958.  But  actually  it  began  on 
Dec.  8,  1957.  It  Just  took  time  to  settle  in. 

There  was  the  kind  of  frost-and-freeze  the 
farmers  call  a  wlp>e-out.  There  was  no  work 
from  then  on  for  the  migrants. 

thousands  hungry 
By  mid-January  the  number  who  were 
without  food  was  In  the  thousands.  No  one 
could  give  the  exact  number  then.  Immokalee 
is  an  odd  town  In  this  way.  It  is  still  unin- 
corporated. This  meant  then — more  so  than 
now — that  there  were  no  laws  covering  sani- 
tation, housing,  health  or  anything  else. 
There  were  no  county  laws  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted or  active  state  la'ws. 

Neither  had  Immokalee  been  a  farming 
town  then  for  too  long,  although  It  was 
boasting  it  would  overtake  big  Dade  County 
with  Its  50.000  acres  in  winter  vegetable 
farming.  (And  since  then  with  sugar  cane  and 
an  increase  In  tomatoes  it  has  considerably 
narrowed  the  gap. ) 

By  early  February  the  condition  was  so 
serious  migrants  were  dying.  The  one  doctor 
in  the  town — still  the  same  Dr.  Hlnton  and 
still  the  one  doctor — was  sick  ■with  hepatitis. 
He  had  always  done  a  big  business  with  the 
migrants,  one  he's  mostly  lost  now  to  the 
health  clinic  built  in  that  year  of  famine. 

A  common  sight  to  see  then  were  the  mi- 
grants who  had  some  kind  of  old  rattletrap — 
there  was  hardly  one  left  that  did  run  and  no 
gas  for  that — rolling  bald  tires  into  the  serv- 
ice stations  and  trying  to  sell  them  for  10 
cents  vrtth  which  to  buy  some  bread  or  fuel. 
Yes,  It  stayed  cold.  The  elements  combined 
in  this  misery.  Paratyphoid  broke  out.  So  did 
other  diseases.  It  was  known  by  then  that 
4.500  migrants  were  stranded.  Some  took  to 
the  woods.  Some  died  there. 

center  of  misery 
.^U  this  misery  centered  in  a  place  called 
Shackto'wn.  This  term  when  used  in  Immo- 
kalee makes  the  residents  squirm.  Call  it  the 
Quarters,  they  urge.  But  if  ever  there  was 
a  Jungle  of  misery  and  destitution  it  was 
Shacktown.  It  is  nearly  the  story  of  Im- 
mokalee itself. 

Discovering  dike  farming  brought  the  mi- 
grants to  Immokalee.  These  dikes  enclose 
fields  into  which  water  is  pumped  in  or  out 
as  needed.  But  these  farms  are  not  m  Im- 
mokalee. Not  even  one  can  be  seen  from  the 
edge  of  the  town.  They're  spread  for  mllee 
and  miles  over  the  countryside,  in  places 
with  nEimes  like  the  Devil's  Kitchen.  But 
nearly  all  the  migrants  lived  in  Immokalee, 
in  Shacktown.  In  fact  it  did  then,  and  still 
does,  make  up  a  community  of  about  5,000 
when  fall  or  spring  farming  is  peaking. 

Once  Immokalee  had  been  a  lumber  town. 
Here  a  great  deal  of  cypress  was  milled.  The 
boards  that  were  planed  off.  some  of  them 
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of  the  pccky  type  t'lnt  havp  big  holea 
through  rut.  were  Ideal  for  maJclng  shacks 
Other  leftover  lumber  helped  The  resident* 
of  the  town  i«w  a  new  industry  They  built 
the  »h»clt»  and  rental  them  to  the  migrant*. 
aoMi  ANriwiaa? 
The  obvloiis  place*  to  And  the  answers  to 
such  contradictory  charges  would  be  the 
town  s  inly  iixuir  and  the  local  Collier 
County  Health  Clinic 

Dt  Forrest  Hlnton.  the  local  physician. 
replied  U:>  the  question  by  saying  There  are 
rinly  three  times  t<'>  get  yrnir  name  in  the 
piper  when  you  are  txjrn.  when  yiu  get 
married  and  when  you  die  So  far.  I  ve  had 
mine  m  twice  and  that  s  that   ' 

At  the  clinic  a  Qune.  on  the  condition  that 
her  name  not  be  used  said  that  there  had 
t)e«n  no  increase  In  mainutrltlon  but  some 
haU  to  be  expe<-ted  in  an  area  which  had  a 
population  at  season  pealu.  of  7  000  mlgrmt 
and  tner  farm  workers  and  their  family 
members 

But  there  had  t<5  be  more  to  It  than  that 
Perhfipa  tlie  most  useful  observation  j,ane 
t:  >ni  ri  teacher  at  the  Pine  Crest  Element^iry 
School,  which  U  Integrated  and  contains  farm 
children  He  not  only  refu.sed  his  name  fLT 
proter'ive  ■  reason.s  but  duriti^d  evfry  time 
a  camera  was  aimed  at  him  But  he  did  say 
Im  sure  the.'e  is  malnutrttitin  We  serve 
fr<»e  br>'.11tra*i  and  f.'ee  lunch,  two  meals  a 
day.  ancTgr.e  milk  later  In  the  day  als.,  and 
Im  sure  there  w.,.uldn  t  be  any  reason  for 
doing  that  if  there  were  no  malnutrition  " 
Many  of  these  iiiacks  were  so  rickety  ihey 
were  r.imng  sideways  Many  were  so  amaJl 
they  would  squeeze  one  .man.  yet  families  of 
10  were  In  -.hem.  They  rented  for  prices  up 
to  810  a  week,  and  at  that  time  migrants 
when  working  were  making  60  and  65  rents 
an  hour  Before  the  freeze  children  went  to 
the  flelds  wiih  their  parents  to  try  to  meet 
the  coat  of  rent  and  food. 

SANITATION    UNKNOWN 

.Sanitation  wa-?  just  about  unknown.  The 
only  real  argument  was  whether  there  should 
be  pit-type  outhouses  instead  of  surface  ones 
One  served  a  cluster  of  shacks.  So  did  one 
well  and  usually  It  was  located  near  the 
la'.rl:ie 

The  water  also  was  high  that  winter  It 
flowed  around  the  latrines  and  sewage  floated 
m  It  and  aruund  the  well  nearby  The  water 
flowed  across  the  floors  of  many  shacks  and 
the  cold  remaned  Sometimes  it  went  down 
Into  the  20  s  And  vet  In  this  huge  mass  of 
hungry  strar.ded  humanity  women  still  kept 
on  having  babies  One  public  health  nurse 
t.-led  to  work  against  all  this  to  do  what 
she  could,  and  one  time  she  kept  working 
day  and  night  when  her  own  temperarare 
WIS  102 

Conditions  had  always  been  so  bad  in  tai- 

mokalee  that   the  farm  labor  bureau  of   the 

Florida   State   Employment   Service   called    it 

the    forgotten    area"    and    refused    to    send 

migrants  who  used  its  service  there 

Those  who  d.d  come,  with  an  unusually 
lieavy  amoun:  of  Me.xican-.Amerlcans  for  a 
Florida  farm  area  were  what  were  called 
■free-wheelers  '  They  came  on  their  own 
frarr.  wherever  they  left  Migrant  labor  wlt.i 
some  3.UOO.0OO  workers  and  their  fanuiies.  is 
big  biumess  in  .\merica  So,  long  ago  the 
states  begin  cooperating  m  moving  crews 
about  5u  mer.  bossed  bv  a  crew-leaden  to 
the  farm  areas  of  the  nation  as  they  needed 
them  Certainly  some  of  those  areas  were  bad 
enough,  such  as  can  still  be  seen  m  Broward 
County,  but  Immokalee  was  Just  too  much 
even  for  the  faxm  labor  service. 

A  curious  thing  happened  at  the  start  of 
this  misery  The  Immokalee  Migrant  Cam- 
mittee  was  a  body  supposed  to  function  In 
an  emerge;:cy  But  then  who  e.xpected  an 
emergency)  There  hadn't  been  anvthing 
really  before  The  chairmanship  rcolved 
among  better  known  people  although  there 
was  no   panic,  u.ar  need   to  hold   meetings. 


*     MINISTER    .tBRIVE.S 

At  that  lime  a  young  Methixll.ft   ml.nlster 
had  come  to  town  to  preach  at  the  Immoka- 
lee .Vfethodlst  Church  and  occupy  the  nearby 
parso.-iage      His    name    was    the    Rev      David 
Newe.l     He    waa   h.inor.-<l    by   <1-.  Ing   him   the 
chalrman.ihlp    It  was  entirely  an  hon^r.  not 
because   he   Knew  anythln*:   about   mlgrajit.s 
Young   Dave  Newell   suddenly   found  him- 
self the  rallying  p»>lnt  of  a  debacle   of  trying 
to  control   the  swirling  of  what  was  literally 
a  human  .■e»*p<>il    He  be«an  working  day  .ind 
night    and    he    th.n'ght    the    .ithers    on    the 
commltK-*"  cared  :i»  much  a*  he  did    PerhHos 
«ime    did      But    others    were     there    for    'he 
front"  the  committee  had  become 
At  one  meetlnx  Rev    Newell  heard  a  mem- 
ber ask  a  farmer  what  .should  be  done  with  all 
•he  deatltuTe  migrant*   The  farmer  su(rge«ted 
tlU'glng  a  h.>le  and   dumping   them   ,%il   In   it 
Krotn  'hen  i.n.  stl.l  never  .■slowing  his  pace. 
Hev     .Vewe.l    bevan   wr.rkUn;   mure   with   a   re- 
porter ari  a  means     f  brlngln*:  In  "Utelde  help 
The  town  he  knew,  was  trying  t.i  cover  It  up 
Eventually  these  newspaper  stories  broug.ht 
in  $150,000    At  the   wor«it    'ime  of  the  crisis 
government  surplus   fcnxl    was   .sent   In   alter 
a  long  delay    because   of    Irelght   cars     list 
enrouie   to  Immokalee    But   this   Uxxi  given 
out   each   month   only   amount.ed    t*)  enough 
.'or  a  week  at  best  The  town  wa*.  full  .  f  t)ables 
and  little  children  and  It  cunualned  nothing 
f  'r  them    Also  the  main   Item  was  ch'^ese  a.s 
a    prot«>ln 

A  rem&rkable  fact  emerged  about  th.- 
item  People  of  Mexican  descentr— and  Im- 
mokalee had  many — can  t  eat  cheese  becAu." 
of  their  natural  oily  diet  It  wasn't  a  matter 
of  taste  or  anything  like  that  You  might  a.s 
well  give  them  a  block  t,f  wckxI  Flnallv  a 
Pxierto  Rican  dietitian  was  brought  In.  who 
said    all    this    was    not    only    true    iiut     ■ 

blocking  effects  .if  cheese  on  the  Mexican 
could  Increase  the  amount  of  Illness 

The  newspaper  stories  brought  the  money 
and  the  money  bought  »uppleineni-^i.  :  i: 
and  kerosene  The  stories  also  bmught  main- 
other  thln;s.  including  clothes  and  cases  of 
baby  food  from  the  Pablum  Company  that 
arrived  by  the  freight  car-load  He-.  New.' 
set  up  his  supplementary  fo<}d  de;x.t  .a'  v 
U<n.i'  Den.  home  if  the  local  civic  club  Ptjr 
months  he  labored  at  this 

Dr  (ieorge  Kareles  of  Newlverry.  Pla  .  then 
head  of  the  rural  health  committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice  who 
even  before  that  year  had  rvanted  Immokalee 
Investigated  and  somehow  changed,  said  this 
effort  had  saved  the  lives  of  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds 

The  stories  kept  flashing  across  the  coun- 
try They  told  a  far.  far  different  story  of 
Florida,  the  land  of  .sunshine  and  palms. 
Then  Gov  LeRoy  Collins  became  admittedly 
angry  because  he  couldn't  believe  anything 
was  that  bad  m  his  state. 

He  se.:r  his  adjut.i!i'  general  down  with 
an  investigating  group  They  landed  at  the 
local  airfield,  were  given  a  careful  tour  by  a 
farm  group  of  .me  hour  and  a  lunch  of  one 
hour  Tliey  then  flcv  back  to  Tallahassee  and 
announced  the  farmers  had  the  Immokalee 
conditions  under  control 

The  Rev  Newell  spoke  bitterly  about  the 
"whitewash"  and  the  stories  became  more 
strident  also  Finally  Gov.  Collins,  "incog- 
nito" In  a  hunter  s  outfit  and  his  wife.  Mary 
Call,  literally  sneaked  Into  town. 

The  meeting  of  the  minister  who  had  stood 
up  against  virtually  an  entire  town  as  the 
voice  of  the  voiceless  starving  4,500  and  the 
governor  was — for  a  fleeting  .i.ument  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  of  those  which  happen 
when  migrants  experience  one  ot  their  fre- 
quent tragedies.  They  stood  together  for  a 
moment  looking  down  ujxjn  Shacktown. 
Then  the  governor  said.  'Its  only  at  for  a 
bulldozer  ■•  Behind  him  Mary  Call  Collins 
kept  repeating,  'Oh  my  God' " 

When  the  governor  left  he  said  he  would 
do   something    There   were   no   laws   he   was 


told  He  would  And  them,  he  said.  And  he 
did 

Sanitarians  came  In  as  soon  as  the  mi- 
grants had  gone  in  the  spring  and  condemned 
90  percent  of  the  buildings.  Other  laws  on 
health  and  sanitation  were  found  and  en- 
forced 

But  that  didnt  mean  these  buildings  would 
all  disappear  Declared  unfit  for  human 
habitation."  they  could  not  be  rented.  Many 
Just  coUap.sed   But  some  remain. 

THE    HEAT'S    OrF 

The  story  went  around  town,  something 
gangster-Uke  In  tone,  that  In  time  "the  heat 
would  be  on  ■•  Today  some  of  these  "unflf 
buildings  are  back  being  rented  Someone  Is 
helping  to  overlook  Others  that  made  it 
through  the  hammer  of  condemnation  signs 
have  reached  a  stage  as  bad  as  the  others 
were  10  years  ugo 

Shacktown  in  all  lus  oesspool-Uke  horror  is 
well  on  Its  way  back  Its  again  a  place  In 
America  that  .Americans  wouldn't  believe 
until  they  .saw  It  Americans,  they  think,  do 
not  live  this  way.  But  they  do.  And  pay  dearly 
in  rents. 

Shacktown.  then,  was  the  place  to  pursue 
the  controversy  that  has  one  part  of  a  town 
fuming  at  the  other  part--and  which  Sen. 
McGovern  aiII  see  .Vlondav.  What  do  the 
people  who  live  there  think' 

Mrs  Rosalee  Brown  explained  she  was  born 
"century-time  •  which  means  she's  68  or  69. 
She  can  get  no  state  welfare  because  she's  a 
migrant — and  of  course  there  Is  not  local 
welfare 

But  she  must  pay  $12  a  week  for  half  a 
house  whose  two  "apartments"  are  contained 
in  a  building  that,  were  It  a  garage,  one  car 
would  and  It  a  tight  squeeze. 

I  cant  do  stoop  work  (squatting  for 
picking)  so  good  anymore,"  she  said  "An' 
It  been  cold  a  lot  so  I  ain't  had  no  work  since 
last  fall  " 

She  said  a  grandson  supports  her. 

TWENTY-PODR  DOLLARS  A  WEEK 

But  Mrs  Brown  and  Mrs  Mabel  Allen  who 
lives  In  the  tiny  cubicle  on  the  other  side  to- 
gether pay  824  a  week,  more  than  JlOO  a 
month  for  their  tiny  cubicles,  and  all  these 
places  are  cubicles.  "There's  no  other  place  to 
go 

James  Kelly  Is  71.  diabetic  and  lives  in  a 
bus 

He  described  it  succinctly.  "They  ain't 
working  and  they  ain't  eating." 

Its  easy  to  .see  a  lot  of  people  aren't 
working  because  they're  around  Shacktown 
during  the  day   But  why? 

.Authorities  and  farm  people  say  there's  all 
the  work  artiund  needed  to  employ  everyone. 
The  town  Isn't  as  full  now  as  during  its  fall 
and  .spring  harvesting  peaks.  Thai's  what  the 
farm  people  say  They  say  the  migrants  are 
clown  in  Dade  and  over  In  Belle  Glade  mostly. 
But  still  no  place  Is  empty  Even  one  cabin 
that  Is  teetering  so  badly  it  will  collapse  at 
any  moment  Is  occupied 

.Agreement  is  hard  to  come  by  in 
Immokalee 

Albert  Lee.  who  heads  the  Community 
Civic  Workers  of  the  OEO',';  legal  aid  group. 
says  It  has  been  a  bad  .season  for  migrants 
with  hea.y  unemployment.  He  explained 
when  he  said  "migrants"  he  reallv  means 
farm  workers  in  general  be<-ause  about  half 
are  migrants  and  half  are  vear-round  resi- 
dents. The  word  migrant  is  t)ecomlng  a  mis- 
nomer l>ecause  so  many  are  dropping  fUt  of 
the  "streams"  because  by  living  year-around 
:n  a  place  they  can  become  residents  and  eli- 
gible for  welfare. 

He  said  Immokalee.  an  tinincorporated  urea 
which  doesn't  bother  much  with  censuses— 
and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  take  a  census 
of  the  wandering  migrant*  anvwav  has  a 
horr.ial  p<ipulatlon  of  3.000  and  bulges  to 
12.000  in  the  wmter  growing  season. 

Stanley  Wrisley,  publisher  of  the  l.jcal 
paper,  The  Immokalee  Bulletin,  said  the  local 
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population  Is  about  5,000  and  the  number  of 
f,irm  workers  Is  about  7,000.  But  he  says  half 
of  these  stay  here  year-around  and  half  are 
true  migrants 

This  divergency  of  opinion  Indicates  how 
little  is  really  known  about  this  vast  popula- 
tion of  i)eople  who  live  at  a  subhuman  level 
here  and  who  will  attract  Sen.  McGovern's 
inquiry  Monday. 

ANOTHER    ODDrTY 

Another  oddity  Is  that  Migrant  Legal  Aid, 
which  set  up  the  show,  now  refuses  to  show 
iiewsp.iper  people  the  places  they  have  cited 
as  "extreme  conditions."  The  obvious  refwon 
Is  that  the  members  tear  publicizing  of  this 
has  backfired  on  them  and  owners  of  such 
places  are  making  an  effort  to  clean  up  in 
advance  of  the  committee's  visit. 

Down  In  Shacktown  no  one  seems  to  know 
about  the  senatorial  Inquiry.  All  they  say, 
In  case  after  case,  is  that  there  Is  very  little 
work  and  that  the  high  rents  are  taking 
what  food  they  could  get  out  of  their 
mouths.  They  say  they  are  hungry,  very  hun- 
gry. 

Clarence  Gaskln.  who  lives  with  hie  wife 
.ind  one  son  In  one  of  the  shacks,  said,  "This 
place  is  a  pigpen,  that's  all  Just  look  around 
you." 

Around  him  Is  every  kind  of  shack.  One 
L'roup  IS  of  corrugated  sheetmetal  and  none 
larger  than  a  small  tool  shed.  Certainly 
■inaller  than  a  Jail  cell.  In  one  a  man.  trying 
to  keep  warm,  recently  burned  to  death.  His 
burned  shoes  and  a  few  skimpy  charred  be- 
longings still  lie  m  front  of  tlie  shack.  The 
metal  Is  held  up  by  a  few  two-by-fours.  TTiere 
are  no  windows  but  a  piece  of  board  can  be 
pulled  down  when  the  occupants  are  away. 
How  even  a  small  family  can  get  Into  one 
is  impossible  to  imagine.  But  the  rent  Is  only 
S-7  a  week.  Eight  of  these  on  the  space  of 
about  half  a  lot  bring  in  $56  a  week. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  CONSTANT  THEME 

That's  a  constant  theme:  migrants  as  des- 
titute as  thev  are  nevertheless  are  good  busl- 
nes.s  for  the  townspeople 

Neither  Mr  or  Mrs.  Gasklns  had  made  a 
clime  by  late  last  week  but  somehow,  like  the 
others,  they  manage  to  eke  out  or  borrow  a 
few  cents  to  p.iy  sky-high  prices  for  cheap 
food  and  rental  pyayments — and  these  must 
t)e  made  every  week  to  stay  In  a  place. 

Sylvester  Parker.  46.  who  was  lugging  a 
collard  he'd  got  out  of  a  friend's  garden  along 
the  street  under  his  arm.  said.  "Work  is  bad 
and  Im  hungry.  You  talk  to  me  after  I  eat 
This  up" 

Earl  Jones  and  his  wife  pay  $13  a  week 
for  a  'Jny  cubicle  In  a  long  building  of  tiny 
cubicles.  The  ability,  In  these  larger  places. 
to  get  so  many  "apartments"  into  so  little 
space  becomes  architectural  wizardry. 

Mrs  Ina  Delgedo.  lives  In  what  Is  called 
"Utopia  Apartments  "  This  Is  In  the  Span- 
ish-American section  of  Shacktown.  She  has 
eight  children  and  no  husband  and  pays 
$17  14  li  week.  A  16-year-old  son.  Bernardo, 
works  to  support  the  family.  She  speaks  very 
little  English  but  what  she  does  say  Is:  "Not 
enoueh  work  among  people  and  people  very 
hungr'-  " 

Hew  hungry  are  they?  How  sick  are  they? 

•  •  >  •  * 

SAME  RESt'LTS 

•  «  *  •  * 

The  Rev  Keith  Kelly,  who  has  replaced 
David  Newell  also  subs  In  the  schools.  He's 
also  been  made  a  member  of  the  Immokalee 
Migrant  Committee  but  there's  never  been 
a  meeting  In  the  months  he's  been  there.  He 
said: 

"There's  work  if  they  want  to  work.  There 
was  one  bad  freeze  last  fall  when  nearly  all 
was  harvested  ?o  It  didn't  slow  us  down  tcx) 
much  ' 

County  Commissioner  Ewell  Moore,  a 
former  Immokalee  farmer  himself,  Is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  1958  crisis.  He  was  in  charge  of 


government  free  food  distribution  and  work- 
ed long  and  hard  for  the  migrants  during 
that  iserlod.  He  has  been  asked  to  testify 
and  he  Isn't  hesitant  about  what  he  has  to 
say: 

"They're  accusing  us  of  refusing  federal 
commodities  here  and  we're  right.  We're  not 
going  to  spend  $40,000  or  $50,000  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  especially  after  what  a  tie-up 
I  learned  It  meant  after  speaking  to  Lee 
McGovern  (no  relation  to  the  senator  but 
In  charge  of  surplus  food  In  Florida.)  If 
you  decide  to  give  these  people  groceries 
you  won't  have  any  workers." 

County  Commission  'Vlce-Chalrman  A.  C. 
Hancock  had  this  warning:  "There  are  thoee 
sitting  with  their  hands  out  waiting  to  be 
fed,  and  that's  a  situation  we  won't  go  for." 

A    PUT-ON    SHOW 

And  you  can  even  find  migrants — or  farm 
workers — who  agree,  though  It  takes  a  lot 
of  looking.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santo  Sanchez 
walked  along  a  street  In  Shacktown.  She 
said:  "I  ain't  sure  this  Is  such  a  bad  time." 
She  said  she  and  her  husband,  despite  the 
cold  weather  slow-up.  had  made  about  $30 
apiece  last  week.  And  some  weeks  they'd 
averaged  $100.  They're  buying  their  own 
home.  But,  too,  they  are  not  field  hands  but 
work  In  the  packing  house  grading  lines. 
In  migrant  territory   that's  the  aristocracy. 

Publisher  Wrisley,  a  former  migrant  him- 
self who  has  also  been  asked  to  testify,  calls 
It  a  put  on  show  and  he'll  tell  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern that. 

"The  OEO  Is  trying  to  gamer  publicity  to 
get  a  new  lease  on  life."  he  said.  In  obvious 
reference  to  the  Migrant  Legal  Aid  which 
the  state  government  division  controlling 
OEO  funds  says  will  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  because  It  has  been  such  an 
unnecessary  Irritant  "Gerry  Cassldy.  one 
of  the  attorneys  of  the  South  Florida  Mi- 
grant Legal  Aid  Services,  did  It  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  stave  off  being  put  out  of  business." 

He  said  he  Is  going  to  ask  the  legal  aid 
I>eople  to  produce  before  the  committee  the 
cases  of  malnutrition  they  say  are  here,  not 
Just  talk  about  it. 

"This  isn't  any  1958."  he  added. 

The  conclusion?  There's  only  one  left  to 
come  to.  The  prediction  that  Shackto"wn  Is 
returning  to  a  place  of  disease  and  filth  Is 
true— as  lucrative  as  It  Is  to  some  towns- 
people. The  gouging  rents  always  take  a 
huge  bite.  But  when  work  slows  down  that 
big  bite  doesn't  and  it's  big  enough  then  to 
consume  a  lot  of  families'  groceries.  Then 
there's  hunger.  There's  malnutrition.  There 
are  all  those  things  associated  with  it.  such 
as  disease. 

Sen.  McGovern  will  have  to  make  a  big 
decision  Monday.  But  will  he  overlook  the 
obvious — after  a  look  at  Shacktown  what 
will  happen  if  there's  another  freeze  such 
as  In  1967?  Perhaps  not  this  year  but  the 
next  or  thereafter.  The  seeds  are  there;  for 
complete  human  degradation  and  destitu- 
tion, for  famine,  for  virulent  epidemic 
disease — yes,  for  the  cycle  of  death. 

I  Prom   the    St.    Petersburg   Times.    Mar.    11. 
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Javits:     Slums     Better    Than     Immokalee 

Shacks 

Immokalee. — Sen  Jacob  Javits.  R-N.Y.. 
said  yesterday  the  poor  people  in  the  pine 
shacks  of  a  southwest  Florida  migrant  labor 
camp  are  "worse  off  than  New  York's  slum 
tenement  dwellers. 

"In  the  slums  they  at  least  have  toilets." 
said  Javits  after  he  surveyed  the  dingy,  smelly 
community  outhouses  and  outdoor  spigots 
In  a  labor  camp. 

Javits  and  other  members  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Nutrition  toured  one  of  the 
50  labor  camps  which  house  some  10.000 
migrant  workers  vvho  annually  come  here  to 
harvest  vegetable  crops.  The  migrant  popu- 
lation is  nearlng  a  peak  with  the  approach 
of  the  early  spring  tomato  harvest. 


As  the  committee  began  its  tour.  T 
Michael  Foster,  assistant  director  of  ihe 
South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services  Pro- 
pram,  reported  li^urcs  .-.hov.-mj  that  .'0  of 
every  1,000  children  horn  in  Collier  County 
die  before  they  first  birtliday,  primarily  of 
hunger  and   malnutrition. 

He  said  the  death  rate  among  nonwl.it? 
children  in  the  county  is  "an  astonishing 
40,8  deaths  per  1,000  births.  This  is  triple 
the  rate  for  nonwhites  ;n  Florida." 

The  committee,  headed  by  Sen.  Ge.-ree 
McGovern,  D-S.D  ,  ."-aw  migrant  shacks  made 
of  pine  and  covered  with  tar  paper  roofine. 
and  many  of  them  had  been  spruced  up  -with 
paint  for  the  visit  of  the  committee. 

■"On  visits  like  this,  you  get  the  feel  of  it 
I  arn  sure  It's  tricked   up  in  some  cases  for 
our  benefit  but  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  sweep  a 
whole    community    under    the    rug."    Javits 
said. 

"Hunger  Is  uniquely  appealing  to  the 
American  people.  This  Is  what  has  really 
touched  the  conscience  and  what  Is  worrying 
the  country." 

McGovern,  whose  committee  is  making  the 
first  of  several  field  trips,  expressed  concern 
over  the  cost  of  the  proposed  anti-ballistlc 
missile  .system  President  Nixon  ts  studying 
and  said  he  believes  such  military  consid- 
erations "delay  the  day  when  we  can  come 
to  grips  with  problems  like  this." 

"This  Is  sub-standard  housing  as  we  see 
it  today.  We  will  see  conditions  like  these  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States."  McGovern 
said.' 

One  of  the  committee "s  first  stops  following 
a  75  mile-an-hour  motorcade  from  Fort 
Myers  to  this  farm  community  of  some  4,500. 
which  lies  in  the  rich  gro"wing  land  midway 
between  Florida's  inland  Lake  Okeechobee 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  George  Adder.son.  It  was  an 
unpainted  three-room  shack  that  leaned  "with 
age  and  was  lit  by  a  bare  bulb  Inside. 

The  senators  crowded  inside  to  talk  "with 
Mrs  Adderson.  a  65-year-old  invalid  who  sat 
in  a  rocking  chair  and  told  the  committee 
she  supports  her  69-year-old  husband  and 
four  children  on  a  monthly  Social  Security- 
disability  Income  totaling  $134  She  said  the 
main  diet  was  peas  and  beans. 

"It's  obvious  the  woman  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  have  a  decent  standard  of  life." 
McGovern  said  as  he  emerged  from  the  shack, 
shaking  his  head 

'"There"s  evidence  when  you  look  around 
this  house,  this  is  a  poverty  stricken  family. 
They  are  not  even  aware  they  are  poor." 

He  said  he  believes  the  answer  to  some  of 
the  migrants'  problems  is  food  stamps  and 
commodities,  "but  It  also  is  a  nvitrltlonal 
education" 

"After  talking  "with  her  it  "was  obvious  she 
didn't  know  anything  about  an  adequate 
diet,"  McGovern  said. 

"We're  trying  to  find  out  the  nature  and 
dimension  of  the  problem,  then  make  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  to  correct  the 
problems." 

The  committee  also  visited  Rosalee  Bryant. 
19.  an  unmarried  mother  of  .our  who  is  one 
of  the  residents  of  a  complex  of  dingy  white 
t.wo-story  block  apartment  buildings  which 
house  Negro  families,  most  of  them  farm 
workers. 

Miss  Bryant,  a  thin  woman  dressed  in 
slacks  and  blouse,  told  the  senators  she  lives 
on  $50  a  week  she  makes  working  m  the 
fields,  but  that  she  cannot  always  work  She 
pays  $65  a  month  for  her  apartment  and  S3 
a  day  for  a  babysitter  when  she  can  go  lo 
the  fields 

"Do  you  ever  go  hungry?"  McGovern  asked 
the  "woman 

"Yes  sir.  it  was  during  the  summertime 
when  there  was  no  "vvork.  There  was  too  much 
rain  ""  She  said  neighbors  gave  her  enough 
food  for  her  rhlldrei.  until  she  was  able  to 
work  again 
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CoLLizR  OmciAUs  Photbst  Hcnccb  P«obe 

(  By  Sam  Aflams ) 
iMMoKAUtE  CoUier  County  omcials  at- 
tempted to  thwart  hunger  investigations  here 
yesterday  by  interjecting  during  a  national 
television  taping  and  disputing  testimony  of 
some    residents    during    field    study 

Lester  WhltaJter,  County  Commission 
chairman,  said  some  of  the  statements  about 
widespread  hunger  in  the  Immokalee  area 
are  not  true 

Rep  Paul  Rogers.  D-Fla .  criticized  the 
decision  of  the  select  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  falling  to 
Include  vlslta  to  some  of  the  better  exhibits 
In  the  county  surh  as  self-help  housing 

Even  Oov  Claude  Kirk  who  surprised  the 
committee  by  flying  in  just  as  the  1  pm 
hearing  was  to  begin,  chlded  the  committee 
for  not  contacting  him  to  learn  what  he  and 
his  aides  had  uncovered  In  prior  investiga- 
tions The  committee  will  continue  their 
hearings  today 

He  also  complained  that  the  phvslclan  In 
charue  of  the  county's  health  cUnlc  was  not 
scheduled  to  appear  and  that  a  nutnuonlst 
rather  than  his  boss  was  to  testify  -I  like 
to  hear  from  the  chiefs  not  the  corporals  " 
Kirk   saiO. 

iYeshiuan  Sen  Marlow  Cook  R-Ky 
brought  muffled  rumbles  from  the  packed 
hear.ng  room  while  questioning  Albert  Lee 
about  a  side  trip  he  took  to  a  migrant  camp 
called  Smiths  visited  earlier  bv  New  York 
Times  reporter  Homer  Blgart.  whose  stories 
brought  national  publicity  i  Lee  was  one  of 
the  drivers  in  the  caravan  transporting  the 
committee  from  Port  Myers  i 

■I  just  sho<,k  hands  with  a  camp  boss 
with  wet  paint  on  his  hands  Some  people 
are  concerned  about  retribution  for  what 
they  say  to  this  committee  I  want  it  known 
that  Lee  dldnt  want  to  take  me  out  there  '• 
Cook  said  of  his  visit  to  the  camp 

Snuth  s  Camp,  which  was  temporarily 
closed  after  Blgarts  visit  and  sold  to  another 
owner  Id  one  of  several  camps  apparently 
receiving  quick  paint  jobs  m  preparation  for 
the  committee-s  widely  publicized  visit 

Cook  3  party  incUided  Lee:  Robert  Choate 
who  was  staff  director  of  the  private  Citizens 
Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutri- 
tion and  a  St    Petersburg  Times  reporter 

The  Kentucky  senator  said  his  state  has 
probably  as  much  povenv  and  hunger  as 
Florida  and  if  investigator!  came  in  there 
thev  would  find  it  But.  he  said,  the  purpose 
is  not  to  give  Florida  a  black  eve  and  officials 
are  erring  m  taking  that  attitude 

When  the  Cwsk.  car  broke  awav  from  'he 
caravan  It  was  followed  to  the  camp  by  the 
county  health  inspector  m  an  official  auto- 
mobile The  Inspector  took  pictures  of  the 
.ittle  touring  party  as  it  inspected  the  camp 
At  Browns  Camp,  about  three  miles  away 
Cook  found  a  Urge  grtjup  of  Mejtican  chil- 
dren playing  and  had  thre«  taJce  him 
through  their  famlUee'  two  8  by  10  shacks 

He  noted  the  occupanta  paid  115  week  for 
rent  plus  to  for  electncltv  and  said  the 
.>wner  waa  oollectmg  about  $250  a  month  for 
operating  a  small  generator,  which  supplies 
electricity   t.3  the  camp 

Cook  called  excessive  120  per  month  for 
elect --city  for  heatleea  shacks  with  one  light. 
The  thre«  children  included  a  U-year- 
old  boy  whose  growth  the  senator  said  was 
stunted  and  who  waa  three  grades  behind  In 
school  He  was  about  4  feet  tall  ind  hardly 
understood  English  The  children  said  their 
parenta  and  three  adult  children  live  In  one 
of  the  shacks  and  six  younger  children  live  In 
the  other    some  sleeping  on   the  floor. 

"It  doesn't  speaJt  too  well  for  this  area 
and  for  the  nauon  when  a  boy  la  throe  grade* 
behind  and  brags  about  It."  Cook  said. 

He  rejoined  the  caravan  at  Bethune  Apart- 
ments where  Congressman  Rogers  waa  being 


questioned  about  llcenae  t««  inacrlptlom* 
on  his  car  that  stated.  "I  flght  poverty  I 
work   ■ 

Rogers  said  the  inscription  Is  rele^-ant  b<>- 
cauae  the  County  Commlsslonors  told  him 
they  have  been  looking  for  30  workers  and 
were  able  to  get  only  live  out  of  100  available. 
Questioned  further  about  why  the  others 
were  not  hired,  he  admitted  he  wasn't  niled 
In  on  the  details 

Sen  Oeorge  McCiovem.  D  -S  D  .  reacting 
to  criuci.sm  for  not  .scheduling  some  of  the 
nicer  sites,  said  It  wasn't  their  purpose  to 
look  f.r  ihf  beauUful  The  committee,  he 
said,  wiinta  to  And  t^e  extent  of  the  exist- 
ence of  hunger  ajid  to  strxicture  programs  to 
deal   with  It 

"In  this  nation  of  abundance  Lf  we  can't 
solve  the  question  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion we  oan't  do  anything."  McGovern  said 
Both  McGovern  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts, 
R  -N  Y  .  talked  of  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment do  the  Job  If  local  governments  con- 
tinue  to   reject   food   programs. 
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There's    Lots    or    Hi-ncer    in    Immokalee, 

Senators  Agree  After  Look  at  Migrants 

(By  Matt  Taylor) 
Immokalee —They   didn't   vote  on   It.   but 
five   senators   looking   for   hunger   In   Collier 
County    Monday    agreed    that    thev    found 
plenty  of  it 

Sen  Gerrge  McGovern  of  South  Dakota 
found  people  "living  on  fatback  and  peas  " 
but  offered  county  authorities  who  had  rc- 
fu.sed   federal    help   his    understanding. 

Sen  Jacob  Javlls  of  New  York,  outspoken 
and  blllng.  found  people  'living  m  houses  fit 
for  chickens  and  pigs — but  not  people,"  and 
.said  If  the  county  wasn't  going  to  do  some- 
thing, the  federal  government  must. 

Sen  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky,  who  took  a 
private  tour  of  his  own.  found  that  when 
they  came  out  and  met  me,  their  hands  were 
still  wet  with  paint."  The  senator  was  refer- 
ring to  a  cleanup  program  under  way  In  Im- 
mokalee since  the  committee  hearings  were 
announced 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers  and  Gov  Claude  Kirk 
.It tended  the  sessions.  Rogers  because  he 
represents  the  district  and  Kirk  because  he 
dldnt  like  the  witness  list.  He  was  angrv 
because  Dr  Wilson  T.  Sowder.  head  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  was  not  called,  but 
one  of  his  nutritionists  was 

"I  believe  we  ought  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
eral. '  Kirk  said,  and  not  from  u  corporal  " 
The  tour  in  the  morning  covered  a  numoer 
of  dismal  hou.ses  near  the  heart  of  Im- 
.^lokalee  Sen.  McGovern  went  through  re- 
frigerators as  the  senators  Inquired  about 
family  diets 

They  don't  even   know  what  good  nutri- 
tion Is."  McGovern  said. 

T  Michael  Foster,  assistant  director  of  the 
State's  Legal  Service  Program,  waa  the  lead 
witness  <is  the  committee  met  In  the  Bethune 
School  after  lunch. 

He  said  his  agency  and  others  had  Inves- 
tigated housing  and  nutrition  In  Collier 
County  and  found  signlflcant  poverty  and 
significant  hunger.  "When  a  little  child 
misses  a  meal."  Poster  .said.  I  consider  that 
significant  hunger  ' 

Said  Sen.  Javlts,  standing  in  a  muddy 
yard  and  shivering  from  cold.  "I  think  hun- 
ger Is  an  Issue  that  Is  unlquelv  appealing  to 
the  .\merlcan  people.  I  think  we've  got  a  real 
Issue  " 

Javlts  said  there  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  slums  in  New  York  City  and  the 
migrant  camps  ixround  Immokalee 

"In  the  slums,  they  at  least  have  toilets," 
he  said  after  looking  at  the  community  out- 
houses and  outside  water  spigots  in  a  labor 
camp 

Rep  Rogers  noted  an  old  television  set  In 
one  house  on  the  tour,   (the  house  had  one 


room,  a  barn-Uke  door,  a  privy,  no  water  and 
got  Its  electricity  from  an  extension  cord  to 
the  house  next  door)  and  said:  "We^•e  got  to 
teach  them  how  to  handle  their  money."  At  a 
labor  camp,  McGovern  talked  to  68-year-old 
Mrs.  George  Adderson.  She  told  him  she  sup- 
fxirta  a  husband  and  four  children  on  a 
monthly  Income  of  $134.  most  of  It  from 
S<3Clal  Security 

-She  said  their  main  diet  Is  beans  and  peas. 

McGovern   walked  away  from  Mrs    Adder- 

s<in's  three-room  shack  shaking  his  head  and 

saying:   "They  are  not  even  aware  they  are 

poor. 

"It's  obvious  the  woman  has  never  known 
what  It  Is  to  have  a  decent  standard  of  life 
ITils  Is  a  poverty-stricken  family— 

As  the  committee  began  Ite  tour.  Poster 
reported  figures  showing  that  20  of  every 
1.000  children  born  In  Collier  County  die 
before  their  first  birthday,  primarily  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

He  said  the  death  rate  among  non-white 
children  ;n  the  county  Is  "an  astounding  40  8 
deaths  per  1.000  births  This  Is  triple  the  rate 
for  non-whites  in  Florida  " 

McGovern's  committee,  which  planned  to 
move  to  nearby  Fort  Myers  tod.iv.  has  re- 
ceived a  cool  reception  from  local  farmers 
and  government  officials,  who  resent  the 
investigation  as  an  Intrusion  into  their  pri- 
vate affairs 

Kirk  offered  some  support  to  two  county 
commissioners  who  found  themselves  under 
a  whltherlng  examination  bv  Sen.  Javlts  His 
support  was  only  that  "the  senators  have  the 
county  commissioners  at  .-i  disadvantage." 

Sen.  McGovern  told  the  countv  commis- 
sioners. "We  have  an  urgent  problem  here  " 
If  they  really  considered  migrants  a  federal 
problem  and  not  a  countv  problem. 

Commissioner  Ewell  Moore  said  that  was 
how  he  saw  It. 

CommLsslon  chairman  Lester  Whltaker 
.agreed  with  him 

The  Florida  Field  Director  for  the  NAACP 
Marvin  Davies,  told  the  five  senators  he  once 
taught  in  the  same  school  where  the  hearlnes 
were  being  held. 

"At  this  very  school,"  he  said.  "I  reallv  saw 
hunger  and  malnutrition  at  its  very  worse 
There  were  white  lips  on  black  children  a 
sure  sign  of  hunger. 

"I  have  seen  children  whose  only  verbal 
.sound  was  heard  only  at  the  command  for 
lunch  Too.  I  have  witnessed  with  the  flow 
of  tears,  at  the  same  command  because  there 
WHS  no  money  to  purchase  the  school  lunch. 

"The  only  continuing  sounds  that  were  as- 
sured from  these  children  were  those  of 
agony,  pain  and  the  cry  acids  in  the  di- 
gestive tract. 

"I  have  also  seen  brown  paper  bags  opened 
during  the  lunch  hour  to  reveal  only  a  cold 
piece  of  corn  bread  or  cold  biscuit  or  a  small 
container  of  molasses.  Occasionally  there  will 
be  a  piece  of  cold  pork  or  fat  back  or  neck 
bones   " 

Sen  Allen  J  EUender  of  Louisiana  asked  If 
things  had  changed  since  Davies  had  left 
the  school  with  the  new  free  lunch  program 
fiunlshed  bv  the  US. 

■Thing  .are  better.'  Davies  said. 

I  Sen  Ellender  was  the  chief  architect  of 
the  school  lunch  program.) 

Commissioner  Whltaker  told  the  panel 
that  about  *7.500  was  spent  on  emergency 
food  In  Collier  Countv  each  year.  He  said 
there  are  about  22.000  workers  at  the  peak  of 
the  season. 

Sen  Ellender  brlefiy  Interrogated  the  as- 
sistant director  of  South  Florida  Migrant 
Legal  Services  Inc.  about  the  validity  of  his 
program 

The  assistant  director.  P.  Michael  Poster, 
was  the  lead  witness  and  It  was  on  documen- 
tation prepared  by  him  that  much  of  the  sub- 
quent  testimony  and  Interrogation  was 
based. 

Foster  told  Sen.  Ellender  that  the  program 
had  been  funded  for  two  years  at  about  $800,- 
000  but  waa  going  to  be  running  out  soon. 
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Sen.  Javlts.  thanking  Foster  for  "your  very 
dedicated  work."  asked  him  how  much  he 
made.  Ptoeter  told  him  $11,700  and  that  he 
had  taken  a  cut  In  pay  to  come  down  to 
Florida  from  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Justice. 

Sen.  Ellender  then  dropped  his  line  of 
questioning.  The  Migrant  Services  has  been 
under  continuing  attack  from  some  Florida 
officials  and  particularly  from  Bep.  Rogers. 

Davlee  of  the  NAACP  was  almost  weeping 
with  anger  when  he  told  Rogers — at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  testimony  for  the  senators — 
•I  don't  feel  too  good  about  being  here  with 
you  today,  because  I've  been  fighting  your 
opposition  on  and  off  for  years.  If  you've 
been  changed  ...  if  nothing  but  that 
comes  out  of  this  today.  I'll  be  glad." 

Angry,  Rogers  said  he  had  worked  for  a 
number  of  activities  for  migrants  "such  as 
migrant  help  and  the  housing  bill." 

"That's  for  the  farmers."  Davies  said. 

"It's  for  the  laborers,"  Rogers  said.  He 
added  that  If  Davies"  pinpoint  program  for 
relieving  migrant  problems  was  founded  on 
Information  as  unreliable  as  that,  he  didn't 
think  It  was  worth  much. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minnesota  chal- 
lenged the  editor  of  the  weekly  Immokalee 
Bulletin.  Stan  Wrlsley,  who  was  testifying 
that  migrants  are  shiftless  and  that  welfare 
or  free  food  would  lead  them  to  sitting  home 
all  day: 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who  work*  harder 
than  a  migrant  laborer?  We  had  a  witness 
here,  a  man  30  years  old  with  seven  children. 
He's  been  at  it  since  he  was  five  and  crawls 
all  over  this  country  doing  piece  work.  At  45 
he'll  be  burned  out. 

"Is  that  four-dollar  county  welfare  pay- 
ment you  offer  (per  person  per  week)  that 
much  competition  to  going  to  work?" 

"No.  Sir."  the  editor  answered. 

"You  know."  said  Sen.  Mondale.  "There's 
some  suggestion  we're  defaming  this  county 
for  coming  here  for  our  hearings.  But  I  don't 
know  any  worse  way  to  defame  the  county 
than  to  say  you  have  to  starve  the  people  to 
get  them  to  work," 

The  committee  heard  that  Collier  County 
pets  about  $40  million  annually  from  its  farm 
crop  hut  feels  that  migrants  are  "gypsies,  not 
Citizens  of  the  county." 

Asked  Sen.  Javlts:  "What  would  you  do 
without  them?" 

AVTiltaker  said  the  economy  would  col- 
lapse. 


(From    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   Mar.    11, 
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"Haven't     Seen      Any     Httnger,"      Collier 

Health  Chief  Says 

Immokalee. — Here  are  comments  made 
during  the  morning  tour  of  this  area  by  the 
Senate  Committee  headed  by  Sen.  George 
McGovern. 

Dr  Charles  Bradlev.  Collier  County  health 
department  head:  "If  hunger  la  here.  I  don't 
see  It.  I  haven't  actually  seen  any  hunger  or 
malnutrition.  I  have  never  had  anybody  tell 
me  they  are  hungry  or  are  not  getting  food. 
If  there  are  any  such  It  would  be  the  pre- 
schoolers. The  ones  In  school  get  free  hot 
breakfasts  and  lunches. 

If  the  Inadequacy  of  the  medical  service 
could  be  said  to  be  manifest.  It  would  be 
that  I  wish  I  could  practice  a  bit  more 
medicine.  We  are  short  of  doctors  all  over 
the  county  but  If  necessary  here  we  can  run 
people  to  the  Naples  Community  Hospital 
emergency  room." 

Sen.  George  McGovern:  "We  are  looking 
for  the  worst,  not  the  best.  I  have  seen 
housing  like  this  In  my  own  state.  It  Is  true 
In  many  states.  We  need  to  adjust  national 
priorities  to  the  greater  needs,  that  Is  one 
reason  I  am  concerned  about  the  antl-bal- 
Ustlc  missile  program. 

"We  have  people  here  who  have  never  had 
a  good  diet,  which  Is  probably  why  they 
are  sick  a  lot." 


Sen,  Jatob  Javlts:  "We  are  trying  to  view 
the  most  acute  areas  of  need  In  every  state. 
We  are  not  viewing  the  model  programs, 
there  are  lots  of  pretty  poor  housing  In  New 
York  but  the  slums  of  Immokalee  are  differ- 
ent. They  have  outhouses.  No  matter  how 
bad  the  slums  are  In  New  York,  they  have 
plumbing. 

"I  Imagine  there  has  been  some  touching 
up  for  our  benefit  but  you  can't  sweep  a 
whole  community  under  the  rug,  such  as 
when  you  have  one  doctor  treating  40  people 
a  day  and   they  have  to  trek  to  him. 

"We  have  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  It  may  take  the  federal  presence 
and  we  may  not  depend  on  the  County 
Commission  but  we  must  see  that  people 
don't-  Just  eat  beans  and  peas.  That's  the 
real  issue  before  the  country.  It's  not  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  but  there  Is  a  need 
and  It  has  got  to  be  met.  I  hope  we  really 
have  an  Issue  that  will  arouse  America" 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers:  "This  Is  a  problem  over 
the  nation.  We  will  see  what  has  to  be  done 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  people." 


(From    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.    Mar.    11, 
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Senators  Tottr  Migrant  Housing  Amid  Pl'sh, 

Shove  of  Newsmen 

(By  Tom  Morgan) 

Immokalee. — The  Select  Senat«  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  got  a  close 
look  at  at  migrant  labor  housliip  and  food 
problems  here  Monday  on  the  first  day  of  a 
two-day  tour  of  Collier  and  Lee  Counties. 

The  tour  was  planned  by  the  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services,  Inc.  but  not 
all  the  Itinerary  was  followed. 

Eight  stops  were  planned  before  lunch, 
but  the  tour  was  shortened  after  the  senators 
had  to  fight  their  way  in  and  out  of  houses 
and  apartments  and  stop  for  frequent  ques- 
tioning along  the  way. 

Nearly  100  newsmen,  photographers  and 
TV  reporters  hustled  after  the  senators  with 
lights,  cameras,  microphones  and  recorders. 
Temjjers  grew  short  as  microphone  cords  were 
fouled  or  camera  views  disturbed  In  efforts  to 
get  more  detail. 

Two  TV  cameramen  clashed  briefly  at  one 
apartment  when  one  poked  his  mlke  boom 
Into  the  other's  field  of  view. 

At  another  stop,  Les  Whltaker,  Collier 
County  Commission  chairman,  said  he  had 
to  argue  his  way  inside  over  the  objections 
of  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts. 

"I  told  him  'let  me  in,  we're  the  ones  being 
attacked  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  here,'  " 
"Whltaker  declared. 

Whltaker  said  that  when  he  pointed  out 
to  the  Senator  "four  packages  of  meat  and 
two  half-gallons  of  milk,"  In  the  refrigerator 
at  this  house  the  senator  paid  no  attention 
and  stepped  outside  to  tell  the  TV  cameras 
"this  woman  has  nothing  but  beans,  potatoes 
and  greens  "to  eat." 

Bob  Moss  of  station  WNOG,  Naples,  said 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  at  Cum- 
mer's Camp  there  was  a  similar  incident 
when  he  showed  Sen.  George  McGovern  "a 
pile  of  pork  chops  In  the  refrigerator  and 
what  looked  like  chickens  In  the  freezer, 
but  the  senator  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and 
said,  'there  is  hunger  here — this  woman  has 
only  beans,  peas  and  potatoes  to  eat."  " 

Early  In  the  tour  Whltaker  flared  up  at 
Dan  Shore  of  CBS  who  Insisted  he  comment 
on  conditions  seen  In  the  first  two  houses 
while  Whltaker  Insisted  he  would  make  a 
statement  during  the  afternoon  hearing. 

"All  I  ask  Is  for  you  to  tell  the  truth,  no 
matter  what  you  see."  "Whltaker  said,  obvi- 
ously angry.  "None  of  these  damn  lies  that 
have  bten  put  out  some  places  and  In  some 
newspapers." 

"We're  still  waiting  for  your  statement," 
Shore  called  as  Whltaker  walked  off. 

The  television  cameramen  went  along  with 
the  senators'  statements  "we're  here  to  see 


the  worst"  and  refused  to  picture  other  sub- 
jects. Children  were  reportedly  posed  by 
faucets  getting  a  drink  until  all  the  camera- 
men were  satisfied,  but  another  shot  was 
refused  that  showed  a  different  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers.  Invited  by  the  Senate 
committee  but  left  outside  at  the  house 
stoics,  picked  up  camera  Interest  when  talk- 
ing to  12-year-old  Tlno  Anzualdo  Jr.  "who 
was  sitting  on  a  nearly  new  bicycle  The 
microphones  and  cameras  quickly  fwung 
away  when  Anzualdo  told  of  free  hot  break- 
fasts and  lunches  In  school. 

Another  television  cameraman  Jeered 
loudly  when  Bill  Price,  president  of  the  FHrst 
Bank  of  Immokalee,  drove  off  as  the  man 
tried  to  photograph  a  tag  on  Prices  car 
that  said  "I  fight  pwverty — I  work." 

"How  much  do  you  think  you  can  really 
learn  from  this  three  ring  circus?"  a  Negro 
reporter  asked  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender.  "who 
replied  "'This  Is  really  no  circus.  It  Is  a  very 
good  bi-p.artlsan  committee  and  It  Is  very 
Important  that  we  get  things  In  perspective" 

(FYom    the    Fort    Mvers    (Fla)    News-Press. 

Mar.'ll.  19601 
Senators  Brand  Immokalee  Labor  Ql-arters 

""Shocking" — Kirk       .Appears        Si-pports 

Collier  CorNTV  Officers 

I  By  Eddie  Pcrtuit) 

Immokalee — US  Sen:ue  committee  In- 
vestigating '"nutrition"  and  human  needs" 
toured  squalid  migrant  labor  quarters  here 
Monday,  held  a  six-hour  hearing  :it  -which 
county  officials  were  crlticl7<:'d  and  de- 
fended— and  found  no  person  \v\\o  said  he 
■was  hungry. 

Chairman  George  McGovern.  D-SD..  re- 
marked, however,  th.nt  malnutrition  can  oc- 
cur while  a  person  has  a  stomach  full  of  the 
wrong  foods 

He  explained  that  the  committee  came 
"not  to  look  at  the  best  side  of  this  great 
state  but  frankly  to  look  ftt  .-treas  of  the 
most  acute  need."  He  termed  what  he  found 
"simply  shocking"  and  Sen  Jacob  K.  Javlts, 
R-N  Y.,  called  It  "distressing." 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  sat  through  the  hearing 
and  defended  the  Collier  County  commis- 
sioners In  connection  with  food  stamps  They 
have  declined  to  set  up  a  program  for  pro- 
viding free  government  surplus  food  to  the 
needy. 

sagging  shacks 

The  tour  took  In  sagging  shacks  and  slum 
apartment  housing.  It  did  not  take  In  the 
better  camps.  Sen.  Allen  Ellender,  D-La  . 
after  "watching  camermen  of  the  three  major 
television  networks  film  pictures  of  hovels. 
said  he  hated  to  see  the  pictures  shown  be- 
cause they  were  a  misrepresentation 

"'What  we  saw  was  not  typical  of  Florida." 
said  Ellender.  "I  hope  Tuesday  we  will  see 
a  little  better  side." 

lee  cor  NT  y  TOrR 

Today  the  proup  tours  some  Lee  County 
houses  In  the  morning  and  !:oIds  a  major 
hearing,  similar  to  the  Immokalee  hearing, 
at  Southward  Village  Recreation  Center  on 
Edison  Avenue  at  2  p  m 

Sen.  Marlow  W.  Cook.  R-Ky  .  didn't  tour 
with  the  rest  of  the  group.  He  t.ilked  .■\lbert 
Lee.  president  of  the  Community  Civic  Work- 
ers of  Immokalee,  into  showing  him  two 
camps  not  on  the  selected  Ust  They  were 
Brown's  Camp  and  Smith's  Camp. 

"At  Smith's  Camp."  he  said  during  the 
testimony  of  Rodolfo  Juarez  "I  shook  hands 
with  a  man  who  still  had  wet  paint  on  his 
hands."  There  is  no  rent  there,  he  said,  but 
the  camp  charges  S15  per  week  for  food  In 
the  camp  kitchen,  or  $450  per  week  to  feed 
30  people. 

rSUALLY      13 

He  asked  Juarez  If  It  were  common  to  have 
five  people,  a  man.  wife,  two  teenage  daugh- 
ters and  a  soti,  sleeping  In  the  same  single 
room  with  two  beas. 
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Thata  very  unusuaJ.  sir  '  Juarez  said, 
■  because  there  Is  usually  sometimes  13  " 

Jailts  expressed  astonishment  at  the  at- 
titude of  the  Collier  County  Commission. 
Testimony  had  heen  entered  nnd  the  : *o 
commissioners  testifying  supported  It.  that  If 
it  were  not  for  migr«nt  i.»b  ^rer?  the  540 
million  agricultural  Industry  In  CoUler  Coun- 
ty would  collapse. 

Yet.  J.ivits  told  Kirk.  Commissioner  Ewell 
F  Moore  and  Chairman  Le.ster  Whltaker  of 
the  commissi,  p.  said  thev  h..d  no  responsi- 
bility for  migratory  labor." 

Whltaker  said  the  county  cannot  spend 
n\<>nev  ie^'iLy  on  non-residents  and  the 
migrants  are  non-residents  Even  the  «7  5<X) 
budgeted  (or  f')od  for  the  poor,  criticized  by 
McGovern  as  con".paratlvely  picayune,  can  be 
spent  only  on  residents.  Whltaker  told  the 
committee 

FOOO    ST.^MPS    TOPIC 

.^  food  stamp  pro4{ram  w>s  discussed  It 
was  on  food  stamps  thit  Kirk  defended  Uie 
commissioners  The  state  has  no  food  stamp 
pr«ram  In  inv  coiintv  because  Congress 
didn't  appropriate  enough  money  to  include 
FV-irlda.  he  pointed  out. 

If  Con^re-ss  provides  the  money  the  state 
wll!  implement  the  program,  said  Kirk. 

T  m  pleased  you  favor  food  stamjjs.  "  said 
Ei:ender 

■  rvtn'r  bind  me  on  that  '  reported  Kirk.  'I 
said  ♦ra  Implement  the  pro<?r^m  '  not  that 
It  wMt  fsvnred 

The  commissioners  favored  food  stamps 
They  are  issued  for  use  to  buy  food  at  a 
local  "tore  Thev  are  issued  free  nr  at  a  set 
ratio  below  face  value,  deepndlng  on  the 
level  of  poverty  of  the  user  The  storekeeper 
recovers  face  value. 

SELP-UEL?    BACKED 

The  commissioners  backed  5>!f  Help 
Housing  Community  Action  Fund  manpower 
tralnlnt;  efforts  ,ind  other  such  progrnms 
th.it  are  not  direct  •gimmes,"  Whltaker  said 
These  are  the  programs  that  are  going  to 
Correct  thj?  •'  he  siiid 

Javlts  asked  If  the  county  couldn't  spend 
som.e  money  on  the  people  who  .ire  vital  to 
the  »40  million  agricultural  returns 

The  county.'  said  Whltaker.  "does  not 
get  .mv  tax  out  of  that  «40  million  Industry  • 

K;rk  told  the  senators  that  the  migrants 
"are  a  Florida  problem  "  The  migrants  are 
a  human  need  "and  we  consider  a  human 
need    to    be    the    need    of    Florida"    he    said. 

A  12-state  coalition  Is  being  formed  by 
governors  j!  .ng  the  'migrant  stream"  to 
•-lose  loopholes  In  the  programs  for  the  roving 
workers."  he  s.ild  Kirk  said  he  wis  organizing 
the  'concert  " 

'What  I  have  achieved  here  is  a  mixtlfled 
federalism  "  he  said  "But  bringing  12  states 
together  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
secede." 

ROGERS  ASSAILED 

Marvin  Davies.  field  representative  for  the 
National  .\sscciatlon  for  the  .Advancement 
of  Colored  Pe,.pie  charged  Congressman  Paul 
O  Rogers  with  blocking  program.^ 

"We  have  had  to  fight  over  your  opposi- 
tion '  Davies  told  Rogers,  who  was  sitting 
wl'h  the  senators. 

R^'gers  cited  programs  he  had  helped  urg- 
ing Davies  to  first  determine  the  facts.  He 
agreed  that  he  had  opposed  some  Ideas  or'g- 
Inating  with  N.\ACP 

Others  testifying  included  Michael  Foster 
assistant  director  of  the  South  Florida  Mi- 
grant Legal  Services.  Juarez  of  the  migrant- 
originated  Organized  Migrants  In  Commu- 
nity Action  Albert  Lee  of  the  Community 
Civic  Workers  of  Immokalee,  Capi  Harold 
M  Reece,  president  of  Immokalee  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Stan  Wrlslev  editor  of  the 
Immokalee  Bulletin,  John  Murphy,  Collier 
County  school  superintendent,  and  the 
county  health  officer.  Dr    Charles  Bradley 

The  meeting  pointed  up  a  number  uf  pro- 


grams lauded  by  both  the  poverty  represen- 
tatives and  the  other  side  In  addition  to 
Self  Help  Housing  and  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Fund  development  programs  the  schools 
have  a  Iree  lunch  pr  igram  and  a  free  break- 
fast program  Murphy  said  he  had  never  seen 
a  hungry  child  In  the  schools.  Tlie  schools 
also  have  a  200-student  pre-school  program 
at  Bethune  School 

The  houses  and  condltlon.s  seen  on  the  tour 
were  generally  what  was  expected,  Javlts  said. 
Even  the  testimony  hadn  t  brought  out  any- 
thing not  already  known   he  said 

McOovern  said  he  knew  somewhat  of  how 
'Jie  Immokalee  residents  felt  His  uwn  state. 
South  Dakota,  has  a  huge  collection  of  Sioux 
Indians 

"At  least  once  a  year  the  New  "Vork  Times 
does  an  expose  m  the  Sioux  Indians."  he 
said  But  It  takes  the.se  nudges"  to  keep 
progress  moving,  he  added. 

We  would  hope  that  rather  than  be  too 
r'*sentrul  the  people  will  resjxind  by  working 
together"  he  said. 

Javlts  said  the  committee  would  not  con- 
done retribution  on  anyone  who  was  a  wit- 
ness on  the  tour  or  at  the  school 

We  are  not  going  to  forget  this,"  he  said 

Sen  Walter  F  Mondale  D  -Minn  ,  told  the 
commissioners  to  pay  particular  heed  not  to 
call  the  migrant  worker  a  irmfer 

"He  literally  crawls  on  his  belly  all  over 
this  country"  he  said,  earning  at  best  93  000 
per  year  with  the  average  income  half  that 

I  Prom   the   New   York  Times.   Mar    11.    1969] 
HUNGEB    Toun    Finds   Squalor    in    Florida    - 

Se.nators    .Also    EscouNrER    an    Indignant 

Governor  Who  Was.n't  Notihed 
i  By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Immokalee.  Fla  March  10  —A  special 
Senate  committee  investigating  hunger  In 
America  found  migrant  squalor  and  a  coldlv 
furious  Florida  Governor  waiting  for  them 
here  today 

Angered  by  the  committee's  failure  to 
notify  him  of  a  hunger  tour  in  his  state. 
Crov  Claude  Kirk  Hew  here  from  the  state 
capital  about   noon 

Pour  Senators — two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans-had  Just  spent  nearlv  five 
hours  trooping  through  squalid  labor  camp)6. 
peeping  into  nearly  empty  refrigerators  and 
ducking  under  clotliesltnes  outside  dilapi- 
dated shacks  that  In  some  places  house 
families  of   lo  or  more. 

The  sign  at  the  city  limits  proclaimed 
"Welcome  to  Immokalee.  New  World  of  Op- 
ptjrtunity  " 

"Simply  shocking."'  Senator  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovern. Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  said 
later  of  what  he  had  seen 

JAVrrS      "DISTRESSED" 

.\nd  Senator  Jacob  K  Javlts.  Republican 
of  New  York,  termed  It  "distressing   ' 

Governor  Kirk  left  no  doubt  that  he  too 
was  distressed  and  shocked — that  the  com- 
mittee had  failed  to  tell  him  It  was  coming 
to   his  state 

I  wish  my  office  had  been  asked  so  I 
could  have  supplied  you  with  Information 
about  my  previous  trips  here.  '  the  Governor 
said  coldly  as  the  committee  opened  after- 
noon hearings  In  a  crowded  school  audi- 
torium. 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  field  trips  in 
which  the  .McOovern  committee  plans  to  in- 
vestigate hunger  and  malnutrition  across 
the  continent. 

By  singling  out  Florida  as  a  starting  place, 
they  angered  not  only  Oovemor  Kirk,  a  Re- 
publican, but  Democratic  county  officials 
here  In  Collier  County,  a  farming  area  some- 
times described  as  the  watermelon  capital 
of   the  world 

For  year>.  county  officials  have  thwarted 
all  attempts  to  bring  In  Federally  aided  food 
programs,  such  as  surplus  commodities  and 
food  stamp*  for  the  poor 


They  have  argued  that  such  aid  would  be 
too  c^istly.  that  migrant  farm  laborers  might 
be  tempted  to  settle  down  here  instead  of 
moving  North  and  that  the  poor  might  re- 
fuse to  pick  crops  Lf  they  received  free  food 

tr  S.    FOOD    AID    BLOCKED 

"We  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this," 
Senator  McOovern  said  "If  the  county  won't 
coopyerate,  maybe  we'll  have  to  set  up  a 
wholly  Federally  supported  food  feeding  pro- 
gram " 

But  there  is  dissension  even  within  the 
ranks  of  his  own  committee. 

Senator  Allen  J  EHlender.  a  peppery.  78- 
year-old  Louisiana  Democrat,  protested  today 
that  the  committee  was  touring  only  the 
worst  areas 

"Why"'""  he  asked.  "That's  what  I  want  to 
know,  why""  This  Isn't  typical  of  I^orlda.  I've 
been  here  many  times  and  I  know." 

While  conceding  that  ""conditions  certainly 
aren"t  good  here,""  Senator  Ellender  gestured 
toward  a  clump  of  shacks  and  said,  ""The 
people  we  talked  to  here  today  seemed  to  be 
happy  I  haven"t  seen  anyone  who  l8n"t  con- 
tented"' 

He  and  others  had  Just  left  a  rotting  shack 
where  an  elderly  Negro  man  and  his  one- 
legged  wife  live  with  a  6-year-old  grand- 
daughter 

".\n  I  need  Is  a  new  leg.""  Mrs,  Mary  Adder- 
son  told  them.  She  said  that  she  had  plenty 
to  eat.  "peas  and  beans  and  sometimes  a  piece 
of  fatback " 

The  Addersons  have  an  income  of  $136  a 
month  from  Social  Security  and  Old  Age 
Assistance. 

One  19-year-old  migrant  worker,  an  unwed 
mother  of  four  tots  was  working  a  sweatshirt 
emblazoned  with  "'Flower  Power"  as  .she 
opened  the  door  to  the  touring  Senators 

A  few  weeks  earlier  she  had  told  antlpov- 
erty  Investigators  that  she  had  trouble  feed- 
ing her  family  Today,  she  said  that  they 
eat  well  " 
Refrigerators  at  most  of  the  shacks  visited 
today  contained  little  more  than  fatback. 
sodden  corn  bread  and  plates  of  oold  string 
beans 

But  at  one  shack.  Collier  County  Commis- 
sioner Les  Whltaker  took  Senator  McOovern 
In  tow  and  said.  ""Come  look  In  this  refrig- 
erator" It  was  Jammed  with  milk  and  fruit 
Juices  and  packages  of  meats  and  butter  and 
other  staples, 

A  staff  investigator  for  the  committee  said 
that  Just  two  days  before  he  had  found  only 
fatback  and  cold  beans  In  that  refrigerator 

•"rt"s  passing  strange,"  Senator  McOovern 
said 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Post.  Mar   II, 

19691 

Florida  OrriciALS  Sttjno  bt  Hill's  Hunger 

Probe 

I  By  Bruce  Oalphln) 

iMMOKALia:.  Fla,,  March  10— A  Senate 
committee  turned  the  spotlight  on  hunger 
here  today,  but  white  officialdom  said  It  still 
dldn"t  -see  anv 

Florida  Oov  Claude  Kirk  testily  accused 
the  committee  of  Ignoring  him  and  refusing 
to  allow  the  State  Health  Department  di- 
rector to  testify. 

The  chairman  of  the  County  Commission 
.ingrlly  interrupted  a  network  television 
Miming  session  to  accuse  newsmen  of  mis- 
representing conditions  In  Collier  County 

But  other  witnesses  app>earlng  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  offered  statistics  showing  the  substan- 
tial nutritional  and  related  health  needs 
.And  the  Senators.  In  a  3 '2 -hour  whirlwind 
tour  this  morning,  saw  that  housing  Is  also 
a  severe   problem 

Kentucky's  freshman  Sen.  Marlow  Cook 
broke  off  from  the  main  tour  to  make  unan- 
nounced visits  to  migrant  worker  camps. 
and  expressed  shock  at  what  ho  had  seen 
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He  said  he  found  "showers"  that  were  no 
more  than  spigots  ""about  two  feet  off  the 
ground""  and  other  housing  conditions  that 
couldnt   pass   urban   code   Inspections. 

At  one  camp,  he  said,  "I  shook  hands  with 
a  man  with  wet  paint  on  his  hand."  This 
was  one  of  several  references  made  during 
the  hearings  to  last-minute  sprucing  up  In 
Immokalee. 

Sen  Oeorge  McOovern  (D-S.D.),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  told  a  standing- 
room-only  audience  at  the  Bethune  School 
here  that  he  was  "not  singling  out  Florida  .  .  . 
I  suspect  that  In  my  own  State,  we  will 
t.ee  problems  of  hunger  and  housing  that  are 
worse   than    those   here."' 

Sen  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N  Y.)  remarked  earlier 
in  the  day  that  he  believed  the  Nation  Is 
on  the  edge  of  a  breakthrough  against  hun- 
ger 'I  think  this  Is  at  last  going  to  spark 
the  conscience  of  America,"  he  said. 

During  today"s  hearings,  the  hardest  data 
,.n  malnutrition  came  from  T.  Michael  Fos- 
ter, assistant  director  of  the  South  Florida 
Migrant  Legal  Services  Program. 

He  said  the  Florida  Board  of  Health  had 
investigated  Immokalee  a  year  ago  and  con- 
cluded ■  .  .  there  Is  no  evidence  of  severe 
malnutrition  or  serious  incidence  In  the  mi- 
grant population."' 

But.  said  Foster,  the  Citizen's  Board  of 
Inquiry  in  its  report  "Hunger  U.S.A,"  listed 
Collier  County  as  one  with  a  serious  hunger 
problem. 

Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Collier 
County  have  incomes  under  $3000,  Foster 
reported,  and  that  does  not  Include  the  ml- 
grnnt  workers  who  nearly  double  the  Coun- 
tv's  population  In   certain  seasons, 

Foster  contended  that  the  high  disease  rate 
among  migrants  In  Collier  County  was  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  of  malnutrition. 

Among  children  one  month  to  one  year  In 
age,  he  .said,  the  death  rate  Is  three  times 
the  national  average  Among  nonwhites.  he 
continued,  the  rate  Is  more  than  six  times 
:he  national  average. 

A  survey  of  23  Collier  County  farmworkers' 
children,  selected  at  random,  was  made  at 
Miami's  Variety  Children's  Hospital,  Poster 
reported.  It  found  38  clinical  diseases  among 
thp  23  children.  Including  anemia,  respira- 
tory infection  and  pneumonia.  Hospital  di- 
rector Gerard  W.  FYawley,  called  it  "a  most 
extraordinary  morbidity  rate,'" 

nie  State  Board  of  Health's  own  study 
showed  Collier  County  has  one  of  Florida's 
highest  rates  of  Incidence  of  new  active  cases 

{  tuberculosis, 

r.ov.  Kirk,  who  stayed  throughout  the 
hearing  said  he  "regretted"  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  not  checked  with  his  office  about 
fiata  he  said  he  already  had  on  Collier 
County  And  he  said  the  Committee  called  a 
State  Health  Department  nutritional  ofncer 
while  refusing  to  allow  the  director.  Dr.  Wil- 
son Sowder.  to  testify,  ""I  like  to  get  the  gen- 
erals, not  the  corporals,""  the  Governor  said. 

Kirk  added  later,  however.  "If  there's  any 
wnv  we  can  help  uplift  them  (migrant  work- 
tops)  .  we  want  to  We  want  them  to  grow  and 
prosper  with  us,  I  think  we  too  often  make 

eood"  the  enemy  of  "better'." 

\  Committee  spokesman  said  the  panel  had 
been  in  contact  with  Kirk's  office  and  under- 
-t  lod  Dr.  Sowder  was  satisfied  with  the 
•f-tlmony  arrangement. 

The  flareup  between  the  County  Commis- 
sion chairman.  Lester  Whltaker,  and  a  CBS- 
TV  newsman  occurred  during  the  morning 
'nur  of  poverty  areas.  Whltaker  interrupted 
'.vhlle  newsmen  were  recording  introductory 
remarks,  accusing  them  of  lying  about  Col- 
lier County.  "When  he  was  invited  to  state 
his  own  .side  on  camera.  Whltaker  said  news- 
Tren  wotild  only  "slant"  his  remarks,  and 
-talked  away. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Harold 
M  Reece.  who  had  argued  that  people  would 
not  work  if  thev  had  free  food,  said  that  If 


there  were  any  food  program  at  all.  It  should 
be  administered  by  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau, 
so  that  workers  refusing  Jobs  would  be  In- 
eligible for  food  distribution. 

[Prom    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Mar.    12. 

1969) 
Lashes  Otrr  in  Radio  Talk  :  Whitaker,  "Com- 
mittee Ideas  Preconceived" 
( By  Tom  Morgan ) 

Naples. — County  Commission  Chairman 
Les  "Whltaker  said  in  a  radio  Interview  on 
Tuesday  night  that  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  hunger  In  Immokalee  was  a 
three-ring  circus  that  came  with  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  views  the  Collier  County 
Commission  as  criminals. 

•"We  knew  we  had  three  strikes  on  us." 
Whltaker  said.  "We  had  Sen.  McGovern, 
an  ultra  liberal.  Sen.  Javlts,  who  in  my  think- 
ing Is  a  Socialist,  and  Sen  Mondale  who  I 
understand  was  hand  picked  by  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

""We  can  expect  what  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation will  be.  It  could  have  been  written 
before  they  came  except  for  a  few  details. 
They  were  evidently  trying  to  justify  their 
existence  and  their  trip  to  Florida" 

Whltaker  admitted  he  himself  had  been 
distracted  "and  didn't  act  In  a  very  adult 
way"  In  at  least  one  television  Interview,  b\it 
that  he  objected  to  the  disagreeable  treat- 
ment by  news  and  television  reporters 

"When  I  saw  what  they  were  doing.  I 
couldn't  contain  myself."  he  said.  "  Every  net- 
work had  a  representative,  every  news  service. 
It  was  as  many  as  the  CoppoUno  trial  but 
they  were  a  more  avid  and  rabid  gang, 

"Some  of  the  people  Interviewed  admitted 
later  they  had  been  schooled  In  what  to  ^ny" 

Whltaker  said  that  he  ^poke  to  Dan  Shore. 
CBS  commentator,  when  he  heard  him  say 
the  County  Commis?ton  had  done  every- 
thing In  Its  power  lo  keep  the  committee  from 
coming  to  Immokalee. 

"I  told  him."  the  chairman  said.  "I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  this  kind  of  reporting.  When 
he  asked  for  'my  side'  I  replied.  "You'd  cut 
and  edit  and  twist  It  every  way — you  can 
hear  me  at  the  hearing.'  " 

Whltaker  said  the  South  Florida  Migrant 
Legal  Services  "probably  set  up  the  whole 
thing  because  their  funds  are  being  cut  off. 
although  I  understand  the  Robert  Kennedy 
Foundation  Is  try  to  get  them   reinstated" 

He  had  one  bit  of  praise  for  the  OEO- 
flnanced  Migrant  Legal  Service:  "Their  re- 
port was  a  little  closer  to  the  truth  than 
what  they  have  said  In  the  past — they  even 
had  one  figure  right,  but  it  still  was  prac- 
tically all  wrong" 

Whitaker  repeated  the  County  Commis- 
sion claim  of  last  year  "that  when  it  offered 
Jobs  to  100  welfare  seekers  It  could  only  get 
five  takers,"  and  said.  "I  made  a  survey  on 
the  tour  and  saw  at  least  100  apparently 
able  bodied  men  standing  around  doing 
nothing." 

Bob  Moss.  WNOG  reporter  who  accompa- 
nied the  tour,  said  he  had  shown  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern "stacks  of  pork  chops  and  five  or 
six  whole  chickens  in  a  refrigerator  and  the 
senator  went  out  and  said  here  is  hunger. 
this  woman  has  nothing  to  eat  but  greens 
and  grits*  " 

Wltaker  said  he  had  a  similar  experience 
with  Sen.  Javlts  and  a  young  woman  with 
four  Illegitimate  children.  He  said  she  pleaded 
poverty  but  under  his  questioning  admitted 
she  had  two  major  operations  at  county  ex- 
pense and  had  received  county  food  orders. 

"The  senator  wouldn't  listen  or  pay  at- 
tention to  the  four  packages  of  meat  I  showed 
him  m  the  refrigerator."  Whltaker  concluded. 


I  Prom  the  Miami  iFla.)  Herald, 

Mar.  12,  1969] 

Psople  Here  Afrato 

FoBT  Mtob. — "I'm  surprised  at  the  large 

numbers  of  p)eople  here  who  tell  you  they 


don't  have  enough  food,  but  who  are  not 
participating  in  the  commoaity  program." 
Sen.  George  McGovern  said  Tuesday. 

McGovern,  chairman  of  the  select  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
went  on  to  describe  his  reactions  to  the 
committee's  Tuesday  morning  tour  of  Fort 
Myers  pKDverty  ureas 

•"I  had  thought  from  what  I  had  been  told 
that  they  were  taking  care  of  a  considerable 
number  of  people  here  through  the  free  l-iod 
program . 

"I  hnd  that  they  are  not:  that  people  don't 
know  about  it  and  others  who  do  are  afraid 
to  apply  in  many  cases  because  of  the  kind 
of  harsh  conduct  of  the  man  running  the 
program  (County  Welfare  Director  Robert 
Crafts  so  it  is  not  as  effective  a  program  here 
as  I  had  expected  to  find 

"This  project  (the  FHA  rent  supplement 
Sable  Palms  apartment  project*  is  very  en- 
couraging. You  can  Just  see  the  pride  on  the 
part  of  these  people  when  we  asked  them 
about  the  housing  here  that  obviously  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  type  of  thing 
they  had  been  accustomed  to." 

McGovern  said.  "I  think  probably  the 
worst  single  thing  we  saw  was  that  garage 
over  there  m  Immokalee  where  the  one 
family  was  living  next  door  to  this  other  one. 
But  other  than  that  one  unit,  there  were 
several  that  we  saw  today  t'nat  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  worse  than  what  we  saw  ;n 
Immokalee" 

IFrom   the   Miami    (Fla.i    Herald,   Mar     12, 
19691 
I   Don't  LiKt   To   Go   Begging,   I   Need  Food 
Bad  as  Anybody 
Fort  Myirs,-^  Most   of  a   typical   i.uer\iew 
with  one  of  the  people  living  in  the  poverty 
iireas  of  Fort  Myers  Is  given  below.  The  pri- 
mary   difference    between    this    woman    and 
others  interviewed  is  that  she  gets  commo'-Jity 
foods 

Asking  questions  of  Mrs,  Clandar  Mae 
Smith  were  the  senators  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  and 
several  repL.rters 

Tlie  following  discussion  took  place  in 
Mrs.  Smith's  kitchen  after  Mrs.  Smith  had 
shown  the  group  making  the  Tuesday  morn- 
ing povertv  study  a  box  of  commodity  foods 
she  had  received  and  discussed  the  taste 
and  nutritional  vp.lue  of  the  foods  with  the 
committee 

iQ  represents  •,  arious  individuals  and  A. 
repretents  the  answer.?  of  Mrs    Smith  1 

Q  We  talked  to  a  couple  of  ladies  earlier 
todav  who  said  they  vere  afraid  to  go  dovn 
there  (County  Welfare  Director  Robert 
Craft's  office  I   because  they  turn  them  down. 

A  Oh  they  did  turn  me  down  couple 
times  everytime    I    go    now    I    t.ike 

someb.^dy  with  me  so  I  don't  have  no  areu- 
ments." 

Q.  Vvhat  'Kind  of  argument-s  did  you  get  at 
first '' 

A.  Well  he  said  I  didn't  need  anything. 
New.  after  awhile,  I  said  I  need  it  as  bad  as 
anybodv  else  that  don't  have  nobody  wrrk- 
Ing.  Mv  husband  was  dead  .-.nd  I  needed 
something  to  eat.  It  was  summertime  and  I 
didn't  have  no  work. 

Q.  Why  are  you  people  afraid?  I  don't 
understand.  "Why  are  they  afraid  to  go  doa-n 
there  and  at  least  ask  for  it? 

A.  Well  sometimes  you  Just  don't  get  the 
satisfaction.  If  you're  like  me  I  Just  don't 
want  to  go  down  there  to  an  argument  and 
begging  because  I  get  mad  Just  like  they  do. 
My  patience  Is  very  short  too  .  .  .  And  that's 
the  reason  I  carry  somebody  with  me  to  see 
that  I  get  it.  Because  I  needed  it  but  yet 
still,  he  knows  you  need  it.  but  he's  Just 
that  crabby. 

Q.  Does  he  want  to  prove  that  you  don't 
have  enough  income.  Is  that  why  they  are 
worried? 
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A.  Well,  sometlmea  It  m&kes  no  cU(rerenc« 
with  Ui  Crab 

Q.  What  did  you  call  him' 

A    Crab 

Q    Whafs  his  name?  * 

A    I  don't  know 

Q  How  long  have  you  been  here,  tin 
Smith  ■■ 

A    I  been  here  12  years 

Q    How  much  do  you  pay  on  this  property"' 

A    "Hi la  house  here^  Oh.  19 

Q.  Nine  dollars  a  week'' 

A    Yea 

Q  Do  you  pay  your  own  electric  bill,  water 
bin  and  g[as  btlP 

A  Tes  But  I  don  t  have  no  gas  ind  water 
now  because  I  wouldn't  (five  them  no  money 
and  they  cut  my  tfas  and  water  off 

Q    You  don't  have  any  water  at  alP 

A    No  'A  discussion  rollowed  In  which 

she  said  they  were  cut  off  because  she  owed 
25  cent«  more  than  the  »20  deposit  She  said 
her  income  U  about  »40  a  month  and  .she 
uses  water  at  the  homes  of  her  neighbors  ) 

Q  Who  do  you  take  d->wn  there  with  vnu 
when  vou  want  to  get  the  food' 

A  Mrs  Smith  said  she  ukes  one  of  the 
people  from  the  South  Florida  Ml^ant  Legal 
Services  i  My  doctor  said   it's   time  for 

n»*  to  «•«  some  food  So  he  said  I'll  have  to 
naake  .:»ut.  an  application  She  say,  well  cant 
■ihe  maice  it  out  now  ;»nd  :et  her  have  food 
today  He  say  yah  r  can  do  that  And  so  he 
say  wel:  I  know  her  cause  she  has  been  here 
before  That  s  what  he  told  her  So  after  that 
every  time  It  s  time  to  sign  up  I  get  some- 
body to  ^n  with  me  . 

Q    Did  vuu  ever  complain  about  that  step 
out  fronf 
A    Sure  . 

Q    How  long  ha^   that   been   torn   up  Uke 

that' 

A    Been  torn  up  now  a  good  while. 

Q    Somebody's  going  to  get  hurt  on  that 
^tep 

A.  I  know  .  .  . 

Q    Who  u  the  landlord  here 

A    L   M  Dl.xnn 

Q  I.s  he  J.  white  man? 

A.   No 

Q.  C  )lured  man' 

A    Yes 

Q   Whafs  your  age? 

A    Ml  be  6J  in  October 

Q  When  you  work,  where  do  you  work 
Mrs.  Smith' 

A  I  worked  on  a  farm,  but  r  need  glasses 
and  I  can  t  see  how  to  work  and  so  I  need 
glasses  and  my  stocking  worse  than  I  need 
anything  in  the  world  right  now  i  She  ex- 
plained t.-.e  stcKTking  was  an  el.ofitic  stock- 
ing for  her  bad  leg  i 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  thev  promise  It  to 
you ' 

A.  It's  been  more  than  a  month  now 
They  haven't  said  nothing  about  my  glasses 
and  I  can't  see  nothing 

Q    Have  you  been  examined  for  glasses'' 
A.    Yes  sir    I   want  glasses.   But   mv   other 
ones.  I  had  em  about  seven  vears  and  thev 
wore  out.  They  broke 

Q  Who  examined  your  glasses? 
A.  County  clinic  down  on  Anderson.  I  got 
some  papers  to  All  out.  I  tilled  em  out  and 
sent  em  back,  but  I  haven't  heard  from  them 
■  I  wish  they  would  hurry  up  and  get 
then  before  I  go  stone  blind  trvlng  to  see 
You  see  when  I'm  looking  at  anything  I  have 
to    look    -lose    to    tell    what    It 'is  Eves 

that's  my  trouble.   If  it  I  had  my  stocking 
and  my  gl.is.ses  I  could  do  a  lltUe  work. 

(She  said  -he  really  wanted  to  work  so  she 
could  get  her  water  and  gaa  back  on  Mrs 
Smith  also  said  she  would  like  to  get  a  better 
house  It  was  p>..lnted  out  by  one  of  the  sen- 
ators that  It  would  take  half  her  month's 
Social  Security  Just  to  get  the  water  and  gaa 
back  on.  Mrs.  Smith  said  people  are  afraid 
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to  go  to  the  welfare  director  be<-au»e  he  yells 
at    them    and    will    not   give    them   anything 
unless  they  take  someb<xly  along  with  Ihem  i 
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SrNAToas  Sek  Lei  Squaiask 

'By   Matt  Taylon 

Fort  MYcas— Working   their  way  through 

weeds    garbage  and  rotting  houses,  members 

>.'   a  -Senate  committee  had  a  confrontation 

with  a  landlord    Tuesday  and   tlnally  saw  "a 

stunning  example  of  what   federal   help  can 

do  ' 

The  stunning  example  was  at  Sabal  Palms, 
-in  .apartment  complex  with  federal  rent  sup- 
plements 

Why  they're  living  like  human  beings 
here.  "  said  Sen  George  McGovern  of  South 
Daitijta.  chalrnian  of  the  Senates  Select  Com- 
mittee for  Hunger  and  Human  Needs 

McGovern  had  Just  come  from  anottier 
sqialld  housing  settlement  for  Negro  farm 
workers  In  Port  Myers.  There  he  had  en- 
countered people  totally  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  federal  food  was  available  to  them  when 
they  were  m   need 

Sen.  Waiter  M.-ndale  of  Minnesota  Joined 
McOovern  In  quizzing  Robert  Reillv.  who 
owns  about  '20  houses  In  the  area. 

Rellly  had  been  crlUclzIng  the  senators 
md  new.smen  who  were  Interviewing  a  num- 
ber of  his  tenants 

They  like  it  like  this.'  Rellly  told  Mon- 
dale.  "You  act  like  I  make  my  living  out  of 
these  people" 

Mondale  asked  him  how  he  did  make  his 
living.  Rellly  said,  he  used  to  have  a  ware- 
house and  "just  ask  them  how  It  burned 
down  " 

I  Rellly's  warehoiise  burned  clown  shortly 
after  the  funeral  of  the  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  .Some  townspeople  feel  that  because 
ReiUy  did  not  close  down  for  the  day  of  the 
funeral  he  "was  burned  down."  Pour'persons 
were  quizzed  in  connection  with  the  flre  but 
the  verdict  -w.-is  Innocent  i 

Walking  through  the  houses,  the  senators 
found  cold,  drafty  rrx.ms.  leaking  roofs, 
broken  steps  and  sagging  floors  People  told 
them  that  they  were  getting  commodity  foods 
aad  making  do. 

"Out  of  that  house."  Rellly  told  the  sena- 
tors, poinung  to  one  thev  had  Just  left  "I 
get  8500  a  year  .  .  maybe  .  if  they  pay 
the  rent  every  week  and  the  insurance  man 
don't  get  there  flrst  " 

He  asked  .Mond.ile  "How  much  can  you 
put  in  a  place  like  that""  He  w.is  asked  If 
he  was  losing  money  Rellly  would  not  give 
a  direct  answer 

Sen  Ailen  J  Ellender,  of  Louisiana  courted 
by  county  officials  who  hope  the  senators 
would  go  easy  in  their  report  of  conditions 
said  he  had  seen  what  he  had  expected. 

"These  conditions  exist  evervwhere.  all  over 
America,"  he  said  The  senator  added  that 
he  had  seen  clear  evidence  In  both  Collier  and 
Lee  counties  that  more  federal  help  was 
needed.  He  made  It  verv  clear  that  Collier 
County,  which  he  visited  Monday,  'needs  a 
food  program.  We've  got  to  do  something  ' 

An  old  iady  running  a  day  rare  center  al- 
most got  in  trouble  by  the  visit.  Mrs.  Mary 
Green  operates  the  center  for  seven  children 
whose  mothers  work  during  the  day. 

Health  Inspectors  accompanying  the  sena- 
tors t<:ok  one  look  at  Mrs  Green's  operation 
and  said  they  might  have  to  close  her  down 
for  operating  a  below-standard  facility 

But  the  health  director  came  right  along 
behind  them  and  ordered  that  they  work 
with  her  to  bring  the  center  up  to  standard. 
Sen.  Jacob  .Javlts  of  New  York  has  prom- 
ised his  own  Intervention  If  anyone  threatens 
or  harms  In  any  way  anyone  who  has  testl- 
.^led  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  took  testimony  Monday  In 
rmmokalee  and  found  there  was  a  great  need 
'or  a  fcxxl  program  there. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tlmea,  Mar 
12.  1969] 

A    POVKKTY    TKAT    CONrODNDS    THB    NOflON    0» 

Democracy 
When  the  U  3    Senate  Investigating  team 
currently   in   Immokalee  ends  Ita  Inspection 
of  poverty  in  America,  it  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  face  the  realities  of  public  policy 
The  truth   is  that  .American  public  pollry 
has  a  hard  time  dealing  with  the  existence 
of  hunger.   Illiteracy  and  all   the  other  car- 
marks  of  hopeless  poverty  In  this  rich  nation 
It   Is  embarrassingly   simple   to   approve   a 
S2-mllllon    federal    purchase    of    grapefruit 
Juice    for    the    needy,    because    It    satlshes   a 
powerful    agricultural    lobby.    Such    a    pur- 
chase— 751.000  CAse«,  or  one  tenth  of  an  aver- 
age  year"s   pack — was  announced   last   week, 
and  the  announcement  caused  not  a  ripp;? 
But  let  someone  suggest  raising  the  maxi. 
mum   Income    level   for  participation   in   the 
new  federal  free  food  program  In  So\ilh  Caro- 
Una— raising  It  above  the  current  maximum 
of   »30   Income   per   month   for   a   iamil>    .; 
lour  -and    the    processes    of    public    polic-^ 
freeze 

Its  easv  to  buy  grapefruit  Juice  for  the 
needy,  but  ll"s  hard  to  Increase  the  nu:n:  .: 
who  can  receive  It.  The  dlllercnce  can  be 
e.xpressed  in  terms  of  political  power — or  lack 

of  It. 

Thats  the  dynamic  In  Collier  County  too 
Public  policy  can  tolerate  the  exploltatio:;  ..; 
migrant  labor  In  .irder  to  protect  a  $40-mil- 
llon  truck  crop  ectmomy.  but  It  cannot  ablr> 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000  per  year  to  p.ir- 
tlclpale  In  federal  :ood  programs  that  would 
fi->ed  hunin-y  migrants 

County  commissioners  explained  that  the 
S7,500  local  poverty-fighting  budget  was  for 
■residents"  only,  i  For  residents  substitute 
"voters  "I  Sadly,  the  migrants  are  resident 
only  long  enough  to  rescue  the  county  econo- 
my each  year. 

The  team  of  visiting  senators  was  careful 
to  point  out  that  Immokalee.  or  even  the 
slate  of  Florida,  is  not  unique.  There  is 
poverty  in   every  corner  of  America. 

But  the  migrant's  special  burden  is  a  root- 
less, nomadic,  purposefully  exploitative  kind 
of  poverty — .i  perpetual  flight  from  disaster 
It  is  a  kind  of  jxiverty  that  warps  children 
and  paralyzes  the  humanity  of  their  parents. 
The  proposed  solutions  .ill  sulfer  the  same 
realities  of  public  policy.  The  tendency  Is 
to  Inject  into  every"  program  rin  "Incentive 
for  self-help"— whether  such  an  incentive  is 
relevant  or  not. 

But  what  kind  of  ethic  Is  It  that  places 
more  emphasis  on  .self  help  than  on  feeding 
the  starving  and  the  malnourished,  than  on 
clothing  tjiose  who  live  in  rags,  than  on 
housing  those  who  live  In  shacks  that  have 
no  toilets,  than  on  stabilizing  the  lives  of  a 
rootless  tnbe  of  the  .American  poor,  than 
on  ending  the  exploitation  of  humanity  for 
the  sake  of  harvesting  vegetables? 

The  pitiless  poverty  of  the  migrant  Is  one 
c  use  in  which  incentives  are  not  .mniedlately 
relevant. 

Massive  expenditures  must  be  made  to 
raise  these  and  other  desperately  poor  to  a 
level  of  human  existence  that  does  not  con- 
found the  simplest  notions  of  democracy. 


I  From  the  St.  Petersburg  i  Fla. )  Times, 

Mar   12.  1969) 
Food  .Stamp  Pi.a.n  OKAvro  by  Cabinft 
Tallahassee — A   plan    to   let   poor  people 
buy  more  than  their  money's  worth  of  food 
was  approved  vesterdav  bv  the  Florida  Cabi- 
net 

Without  discussion,  the  Cabinet  agreed  to 
submit  an  application  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  start  the  food  stamp  program. 

State  Welfare  Director  Emmet  RoberU  said 
Monday  that,  under  the  program,  a  family 
of  four  with  an  Income  of  $80  to  $100  per 
month  could  buy  up  to  $40  worth  of  federal 
food  stamps  which  could  be  exchanged  for 
$70  worth  of  food. 


I 
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The  Florida  Legislature  approved  the  pro- 
gram In  196S.  Roberta  said,  but  state  and 
federal  officials  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  wording  of  the  plan  until  now. 

The  stamps  would  only  be  good  for  foods 
not  available  under  th«  surplus  commodities 
program,  such  as  fresh  milk,  eggs  or  vege- 
tables, he  said,  and  they  could  not  be  used 
(or  luxury  Items  like  beer  or  cigarettes, 

Roberts  said  the  federal  government  would 
pay  the  difference  between  the  co«t  of  the 
stamps  and  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Dade  and  Orange  Counties  have  already 
requested  the  program  and,  with  Cabinet  ap- 
proval, should  get  federal  authorization  Im- 
mediately. Roberts  said. 


[From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 

Mar.  12,  1969] 

Collier  Boabd  MxiiiBBas  Irkxd  at 

Investigation 

(By  Fred  Winter) 

Napi.es. — Collier  County  Commissioner 
Chairman  Les  Whltaker  told  the  commis- 
sioners Tuesday,  "I'm  still  suffering  from  my 
battle  wounds  yesterday." 

Whltaker  referred  to  the  Immokalee  In- 
vestigation Monday  of  the  U.S.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Other  commissioners  also  had  remarks 
about  the  visit. 

.\fter  iiearlng  a  division  of  corrections  re- 
port that  a  prisoner  In  the  Immokalee  Jail 
needed  to  have  a  cyst  removed  from  his 
throat.  Commissioner  Ewell  Moore  said  "We'll 
have  to  provide  an  operation." 

"Whether  they're  liungry  or  not,"  Whltaker 
^ald,  "we'll  have  to  also  see  they  get  recrea- 
tion and  work  programs." 

The  corrections  report,  which  generally 
praised  the  new  branch  county  Jail,  noted  the 
lack  of  recreation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

"I'm  just  repeating  what  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished senators  said  over  there,"  added 
Whltaker. 

"EUender  (Louisiana  Sen.  Allen)  was  the 
only  one  willing  to  see  both  sides,"  said 
Moore. 

When  Health  Officer  Dr.  Charles  Bradley 
and  social  worker  Mrs.  Hazel  Griffin  brought 
in  no  welfare  claims.  Whltaker  said,  "This 
doesn't  Jibe  with  yesterday"  and  testimony 
migrants  suffer  from  lack  of  food  and  from 
ii. sufficient  housing  facilities. 

Mrs.  Griffin  explained  the  usual  week's 
cases  had  not  been  written  up. 

Dr.  Bradley,  whom  commissioners  praised 
ijpcause  he  fought  off  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
long  enough  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
committee  late  Monday  afternoon  before  en- 
tering Naples  Hospital,  was  still  In  the  hospi- 
tal Tuesday. 

"We  should  commend  him,"  said  Moore, 
"for  sitting  there  all  day  with  pneumonia 
while  he  v.-aited  to  testify." 

"We  should  pass  a  resolution  backing  him 
up  100  per  cent  In  all  future  recommenda- 
tions." added  Commissioner  Cliff  Wenzel.  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  go  that  far,"  said  Commis- 
sioner A.  C.  Hancock. 

The  "backing  up"  suggestion  came  after 
Whltaker  told  the  board  the  Health  Depart- 
ment had  reported  a  labor  camp  In  the  Im- 
mokalee area  which  had  failed  to  get  a  buUd- 
Ine  permit  before  construction. 

"You  cannot  keep  employes,"  said  'Whlt- 
aker. "if  you  don't  back  them  up." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1969] 

Senators  Hear  Pooh  in  Florida — Migrai^ts 

Tell  of  Lac  in  US.  Free  Pood  Programs 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Fort  Myers,  Fla.  March  11. — Many  of  the 
poor  of  this  coastal  city  told  United  States 
Senators  today  they  were  afraid  to  seek  free 
Government  food  from  the  man  they  call 
"Mr.  Crab." 

That  Is  their  name  for  Robert  Craft,  di- 
rector of  the  Lee  County  Welfare  Depart- 


ment, the  man  who  decides  who  gets  free 
"CJkDvernment  commodities." 

The  commodities — beans  and  flour  and 
other  staples — do  not  make  for  exotic  meals, 
but  they  are  nutritious.  And  It  was  obvious 
to  five  Senators  as  they  toured  the  slums  here 
today  that  many  of  the  families  not  now 
getting  free  food  needed  It  badly. 

"Mr.  Crab,  he  snap  at  us,  and  I  snap  right 
back,"  Mrs.  Clander  Mae  Smith  told  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  an  exception.  Others  said 
they  were  so  afraid  of  the  welfare  director 
that  they  had  not  sought  the  commodities. 
Some  said  they  had  stopped  asking  for  the 
free  food  because  "Mr.  Crab  Insults  us"  and 
"Mr.  Crab  makes  us  feel  like  nobodies."  And 
still  others  said  they  were  unaware  there  was 
free  food  available. 

"There  Is  certainly  something  wrong," 
Senator  George  McGovern,  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee,  said  as  he  walked  away  from  a 
rotting  shack  where  a  mother  of  10  children 
had  told  him  she  had  to  send  her  children 
to  school  hungry. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  McOovern  disclosed 
today  that  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  had  agreed  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  a  free  commodities  program  for 
neighboring  Collier  County. 

Yesterday,  the  Senators  toured  the  town 
of  Immokalee  and  other  parts  of  Collier 
County  and  found  widespread  squalor  among 
the  migrants  who  pick  the  beans  and  truck 
crops  before  heading  North  each  year. 

Contending  that  the  migrants  were  "Fed- 
eral people"  and  not  their  responsibility, 
Collier  County  officials  have  refused  to  set  up 
any  of  the  Federally  supported  food  pro- 
grams, commodities  or  food  stamps. 

Furthermore,  the  Collier  officials  argued, 
the  cost  of  administering  distribution  of  the 
food  would  be  prohibitive. 

Senator  McGovern  said  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nonmlc  Opportunity  would  under"wrlte  the 
cost  of  distribution  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  provide  free  commodities. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
generally  has  required  that  the  distribution 
cost  be  financed  locally. 

But  even  as  they  learned  that  there  now 
seems  a  good  chance  that  the  migrants  and 
other  poor  of  Immokalee  may  get  free  com- 
modities, the  touring  Senators  were  dis- 
covering that  a  free  food  program  did  not 
reach  all  the  poor. 

Lee  County,  which  describes  Itself  as  "the 
flour  capital  of  the  world."  has  had  the  com- 
modities program  for  several  years.  The 
county  officials  testified  today  that  they 
were  happy  with  it. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Mar.  12, 
19691 

McGovern  Expresses  Shock  at  Florida 

Poverty 

(By  Bruce  Galphln) 

Port  Myers,  Fla..  March  11. — At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  field  trip  into  Southwest  Florida 
today.  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.l  ex- 
pressed shock  at  the  living  conditions  of  the 
poor  there  and  said  America  must  do  better 
about  the  problem  of  hunger. 

"We  have  seen  diet  and  living  conditions 
these  past  two  days  that  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  Asia,  not  In  America."  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Aid  said. 

"Most  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  in  America 
are  better  fed  and  sheltered  than  the  fam- 
ilies we  have  visited  (in  Collier  and  Lee 
counties),"  he  said. 

"A  cotmtry  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
rocket  men  to  the  moon  should  be  able  to 
feed  Its  own  hungry  people." 

McGovern  earlier  had  described  as  Intoler- 
able the  administration  of  programs  to  help 
the  poor  In  Florida. 

In  Immokalee,  Fla.,  yesterday  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need 


was  confronted  with  a  county  government 
that  refused  to  participate  in  free  food  dis- 
tribution. Here  in  hee  County,  there  is  a  food 
program,  but  It  is  not  reaching  all  the  needy. 
ITie  local  director  of  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution. Robert  Craft,  was  the  target  of  a 
barrage  of  criticism  from  the  poor,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  such  humiliating  treatment 
that  many  needy  persons  were  afraid  to  seek 
free  food. 

A     $4    taxi    fare 

Repeatedly,  during  a  3'2-hour  tour  of 
run-down  shacks  in  the  Port  Myers  area,  the 
committee  heard  Welfare  Director  Craft  re- 
ferred to  as  Mr.  Crab." 

Tlie  Senators  were  told  that  in  this  city, 
without  a  public  transit  system,  it  cost  an 
average  of  $4  round  trip  for  free  food  re- 
cipients to  collect  their  allotments  by  taxi. 

They  also  were  surprised  to  discover  the 
number  of  obviovisly  under-fed  people  who 
said  they  didn't  know  about  the  free  food 
program. 

More  than  700  families  are  on  public  as- 
sistance in  Lee  County  and  automatically  are 
eligible  for  commodity  food,  yet  only  450 
are  getting  It. 

"There  is  no  evidence  of  outreach  at  all," 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  iD-Mlnn.)  said. 

"I  was  surprised  to  .^ee  so  much  hunger," 
Sen.  Allen  Ellender  iD-La.)  commented.  He 
urged  use  of  existing  agencies,  such  as  agri- 
culture and  health  departments,  to  bring 
immediate  relief, 

.'^gain  and  again  the  poor  people's  com- 
plaint centered  on  "Mr.  Crab." 

"He  talks  to  a  man  just  like  he  talks  to  a 
dog,"  said  ClilTord  Stewart,  an  elderly  man 
who  said  he  had  refused  Iree  lood  even 
though  his  income  was  only  $65  a  month. 
I  thought  he  was  buying  it  the  way  he  was 
talking  [ibout  it,"  Ste-ward  said. 

(The  Federal  Government  pays  for  the 
food  commodity.  The  county  pays  for  its 
distribution  1 

""K  you're  like  me."  62-year-oId  Mrs.  Clan- 
der Mae  Snuth  told  the  Senators  when  they 
visited  her  waterless,  fuelless  shack,  "you 
don't  like  to  argue  and  beg.  I  get  mad  like 
he  ( Crait)  does. 

Mrs.  Smith  finally  is  getting  commodity 
foods  alter  receiving  help  from  the  South 
Florida  Migrant  Legal  Service  Program. 

A    S12-A-WEEK    i-HACK 

Mrs.  Altames  Jackson,  her  htisband  and 
eight  children  live  In  a  $12-a-week  rental 
shack.  She  said  she  hadn't  tried  to  get  the 
free  food  because  of  the  bad  experiences 
neighbors  have  had  In  applying  for  the 
program. 

Reuben  S.  Mitchell,  regional  director  of 
Community  .'\ction  Migrant  Proeram,  Inc.. 
said  many  of  the  poor  "feared  to  protest  or 
to  challenge — for  they  fear  retaliation."  He 
said  Craft  wa£  "a  director  who  is  without 
comp.assion  for  the  poor,  who  is  humiliating, 
and  insulting." 

Craft  denied  that  "any  client  of  ours  has 
been  treated  with  abusive  lanBti.age."  the 
County  Commission  Chairman  Julian  Hud- 
son remarked  that  "sometimes  a  'no'  is  con- 
sidered an  iiisult  " 

Crait  insisted  that  he  simply  was  .adher- 
ing to  the  rules  laved  down  by  the  Florida 
Welfare  Department 

McGovern  disputed  him.  Reading  from  a 
Welfare  Department  handbook,  the  Senator 
said  there  were  several  ways  C'f  verifying  an 
applicant's  need,  and  Craft  was  using  only 
one  of  them. 


[From    the    Fort    Myers     (Fla.)     News-Press. 
Mar.  12,  1969] 
Investigate    Senators 
Editor,  News-Press: 

The  Investigating  senator  panel  who  In- 
vestigated poverty  in  Immokalee  travel  on 
a  big  fat  salary  with  a  per  diem  expense 
voucher,  enjoying  tne  nice  FUorida  sunshine 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
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They  are  not  proving  or  disproving  any- 
thing Their  sales  pitch  was  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  government  f.>tKl  stamps  free  to 
the  receiver    also  at   the  taxpayers'  expenae. 

When  a  family  travels  to  several  aifferent 
Uxratlons  each  year  b«c«u«e  they  have  chosen 
that  way  of  life  and  the  liberal  freedoms  that 
go  with  It  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in- 
dependent living  without  the  reeponalblUty. 
in  many  caaes.  of  marriage,  taxes,  withhold- 
ing and  Social  Security,  being  paid  from  day 
t<j  day  instead  of  by  the  week  or  month,  and 
a  group  of  young  inexperienced  lawyers  who 
call  themselves  the  Migrant  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety wanus  to  get  their  greedy  hund.s  Into  a 
basket  of  the  taxpayer's  money  under  the 
auspices  of  do-gooders  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pease  and  forgetfully  pushing  in  where  they 
aren't  wanted  or  needed,  and  I  might  add. 
their  funds  are  running  out  next  month  iin- 
leas  they  can  create  enough  stink  and  public 
jplnlon  for  another  appropriation 

r  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  Gov 
Kirk  represented  our  state,  telling  one  of  the 
Henators  that  he  was  down  here  for  a  hear- 
ing and  not  to  make  ,i  speech,  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  people  who  are  creating  this 
rabble-rousing  unnecessary  atmosphere,  they 
should  be  investigated  as  to  their  background 
and  their  possible  loyalty  to  the  good  old 
V  S  A  an^  r  quote  the  Bible  which  states. 
"The  poof  ye  shall  have  with  vou  alwavs  " 
There  !s  no  political  bodv  going  to  disprove 
ine  prophecy  in  the  Bible. 

Joe  P  Brown, 
Immokalee 


March   2U,  1909 


I  Prom  the  Port   Myers    iPla  (    News-Press 
Mar   l..t    1969 
Kirk      Proposes      National     Grlhtp     Assist 
Migrants — Suoobsts  Senators  Stop  Talk- 
ing AND  Do  Something 

Tallahassee  -  Gov  Cla'.ide  Kirk,  suggest- 
ing that  members  -f  a  C3  Senate  com- 
mittee ^top  -alklng  and  start  doing  some- 
thing, proposed  Wednesday  formation  of  a 
far-reaching  national  council  to  solve  the 
probleoM  of  migrant  laborers 

He  said  mobile  migrant  centers  should  be 
set  up  to  follow  season  workers  from  state 
'o  srate 

PfBLICITY    GIMMICKS 

We  are  all  jjrr.wing  'ired  of  seeing  -he  poor 
among  us  'ised  as  pawns  In  political  publicity 
gimmicks.  Kirk  ,sald  m  a  communication  to 
the  committee  headed  by  Sen,  George  Mc- 
Guverii,  D-S  D  "There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  talk  and  not  enough  action  at  all 
levels  .f  government." 

The  propos,il  -wris  made  in  the  aftermath  of 
hearmw  m  Immokalee  and  Fort  Myers  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  Kirk  attended  both  days  and 
revealed  part  of  his  plan  on  Tuesday. 

McGovern  -,iid  he  foiuid  .ondltlons  in 
Florida  "that  .;ne  m  ght  expect  to  find  m 
Asm   not  ,\merlca," 

Hoos   setter   rro 
Most  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  in  .America  are 
better  red  and  sheltered  tha.n  the  families  we 
visited    .n    these   two   counties"   the   senator 
said 

K.rk  said  the  first  order  of  business"  to 
help  the  migrants  should  be  coordination  at 
t.*ie  federal  level 

A  national  '-jordlnatlng  council  on  migra- 
tory farm  labor  services  should  be  created  by 
executive  order  by  President  Nixon  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  at  least  seven  cabinet-level 
agencies,  tlie  governor  said  He  said  the  De- 
partment r:f  Health,  Education  and  We'fnre 
should  bead  :t 

Since  the  migrants  are  always  moving. 
Kirk  said,  the  federal  government  should  use 
trailers  to  provide  mobile  one-stop  service 
for  migrant  family  needs  ' 

He  said  state  agencies  concerned  with 
migrants  should  be  coordinated  through  the 


mobile  i-eiiterB  Federal  surplus  f<xxl  and  fix>d 
stamp  pn.igrams  should  also  be  handled 
through   the  traveling  cente's.  he  said 

MOBILE  ('ENTERS 

One  of  the  mobile  centers  should  be  estab- 
lished for  everv  5.000  migranu,  the  Florida 
chief  exeoutlie  said  Each  center  should  have 
a   oroadly   based   local   advlstiry  group 

He  said  the  US  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  should  .set  up  a 
program  to  help  seasonal  workers  purchase 
mobile  homes  through  FHA-type  tlnanclng 
The  committee  came- to  Florida  and  It  .saw 
and  it  listened.  '  Kirk  said  The  committee 
will  go  to  another  community  and  another 
and  another  and  will  see  more  and  listen 
to  more--  then  what^ 

BRIGHT  YOfNC  AIDES 

Then  some  bright  young  aides  will  write 
up  a  committee  report  and  perhaps  by  the 
end  of  the  vear  there  will  be  some  legislation 
mtnxiuceU  for  in<ire  direct  commodity  sup- 
port or  more  food  stamps  and  the  matter 
•*lll  b»  forgotten  and  the  same  people  will 
still  be  hungry   ' 

He  said  .shoveling  more  food  Into  the 
lulgrani  camps  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
huiit-er  There  must  also  be  education  from 
health  officials  about  nutrition,  health  care 
and  help  in  obtaining  proper  housing 

"We  must  develop  a  comprehensive  delivery 
svsiem  to  do  the  complete  Job."  Kirk  told  the 
committee 


I  From  the  Miami  i  Pla  i   Herald    Mar    13 
19691 

Hl'NGER  AND  PLORIDAS  "PrIDE" 

Conditions  under  which  the  migrant  work- 
ers live  m  the  farm  camps  of  South  Florida 
ire  predictable,  as  we  said  earlier  this  week 
on  the  eve  of  the  fetleral  Investigation  In 
Collier  and  Lee  counties 

The  message  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  also  predictable,  but  it  needs  repeating  to 
gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  forget  that  thev  are  their  brother's 
keeper 

Sen  George  McCovern's  Committee  on 
Hunger  and  Human  Needs  found  both  In 
startling  quantity  The  pride  of  local  politi- 
cians ha.s  been  hurt  and  there  are  complaints 
that  the  senators  c;une  to  Florida  looking 
for  hungry  people  and  paid  no  attention  to 
all  the  good  things  ot  life  not  in  short  sup- 
ply ^ 

But  countv  programs  Ignore  iiid  reject 
federal  assistance  The  -Senate  committee 
found  that  Lee  Countv  l.^  using  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  commodities  It  should  be 
using  That  mean.s  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  need  help  are  not  getting  It  .And  Lee 
County  Is  doing  a  better  Job  than  Collier 
where  a  majority  of  the  farm  workers  are 
now  living 

The  director  of  Florida's  school  lunch  pro- 
gram told  the  senators  that  she  estimates 
58,000  children  In  the  stale  go  to  school 
without  breakfast  And  teachers  know  that 
many  children  can't  pay  attention  to  their 
morning  lessons  because  their  minds  .ire  on 
the  free  lunch  they  know  is  coming 

.\s  several  of  the  senators  acknowledged 
the  conditions  found  In  South  Florida  also 
exist  in  the  labor  camps  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  many  Northern  areas. 

But  South  Florida  is  where  the  crops  grow 
this  time  of  year  ;uid  thLs  Is  where  the  mi- 
grant workers  are  If  the  senators  were  to 
document  medical  testimony  of  hunger  In 
America  this  is  where  thev  had  to  come  at 
this  time. 

That  documentation  Is  necessary  for  the 
enactment  of  efTectlve  programs  "TTiere  was 
no  intenuon  of  branding  Florida  .is  a  place 
of  special  cruelty  We  regret  that  Rep  Paul 
Rogers,  who  represents  the  farming  counties 
continues  to  Uiik  .,b<,ut  minor  nutrition 
problems. 


The  forthcoming  Senate  report  doubtless 
win  put  such  bland  talk  beyond  understand- 
ing. 

Prom  the  .Vew  "i'ork  Times.  Mar.  16.  1969| 
HuNGi*  Wht  Does  It  Exi»r  Amidst  Plenty' 
After  weeks  of  hearings  in  Washington  at 
which  nutritional  experts  tesUfled  to  the 
paradox  of  hunger  In  a  land  fat  with  agrl 
cultural  surpluses,  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  toured  migrant  labor  camps  in  Flor- 
ida's Collier  and  Lee  counties  last  week.  They 
looked  for  hunger  and  found  it  They  also 
found  rust,  rot,  the  stench  of  abject  poverty 
and  appalling  human  suffering  along  with 
belligerent  local  officials  who  considered  these 
conditions   none  of   their  business, 

"They  re  not  Collier  County  people,"  said 
one  of  the  officials,  referring  to  the  migrant 
farm  workers  who  spend  most  of  their  time 
helping  that  county  reap  »40  million  annually 
from  lu  farm  operations.  "They're  Federal 
people" 

The  select  commute  on  Its  flrst  field  trip 
discovered  that  Federal  programs  aimed  at 
helping  provide  the  poor  with  adequate  diets 
may  not  reach  them  at  all  Intervening  levels 
of    government    can    erect    barricades 

Florida  Is  one  of  seven  states  that  does 
not  participate  In  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  and  Collier  County  Is  one  of  several 
hundred  across  the  nation  that  has  not  been 
willing  to  shoulder  the  usually  modest  costs 
of  administering  a  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tribution   program 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  designed  to 
stretch  the  icxxl  dollars  of  the  very  poor.  The 
pcK)r  buy  .stamps  for  small  amounts  which 
can  be  redeemed  at  grocery  stores  for  larger 
amounts  rhey  may  pay  $40  for  $60  worth  of 
stan;ps. 

The  surplu.s  commodity  program  o.Ters 
certain  commodities — mostly  vegetables- 
free  to  eligible  families  Thefr^ods  are  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  of  .'Vgrlcuiture 
from  those  that  tend  to  be  In  surplus  The 
program  is  linked  to  the  farm  price  .support 
program 

In  Collier  Countv  the  Senators  \lsi:ed 
Combers  Camp,  a  depressing  collection  of 
wlndowle-ss  bare-board  .shacks  .sitting  on  the 
flat,  sandy  land  Thev  met  .Miss  Rosaloe  Bry- 
ant, 18  years  old.  unmarried,  mother  </f  four. 
who  lives  with  her  children  in  a  concrete 
and  tin  apartment  project,  in  a  small  lO-by- 
15  rcom  .Mlfs  Ervant  used  lo  travel  north 
to  Virginia  anl  Pennsylvania  picking  toma- 
toes and  other  crops  and  she  still  goes  to 
the  fields  in  Collier  County  when  she  can 
find  someone  to  keep  her  children.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult, she  says  Her  badly  deformed  re- 
tarded three-vear-old  son  requires  special 
attention  We  have  enough  food  to  eat 
now.  "  she  told  visitors  "We  didn't  have  last 
summer  though    It   was  rough  then  ' 

The  touring  Senators  heard  Rodolfo  Juarez, 
a  representative  of  Organized  Migrants  in 
Community  .Action  tell  about  the  ribuse  i;;i. 
grants  suffer,  the  poverty  they  endure  and 
the  benefits  of  Federal  and  state  welfare 
laws  they  are  denied.  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook.  Republican  of  Kentucky,  toured  nil- 
grant  camps  not  on  the  official  schedule  and 
reported  landing  as  many  as  five  or  six  In  a 
family  living  in  wlndowless  shacks  as  small 
as  8-by-lO  feet 
"Is  this  unusuaP"  he  asked  Mr.  Juarez. 
"Very  unusual."'  the  migrant  replied.  "Vsu- 
ally.  sometimes  thirteen" 

The  Senators  heard  children  report  having 
coffee  and  grits  for  breakfast  and  nothing 
else  and  other  children  report  having  no 
hreakx'ast  at  all  They  saw  children  with  cold- 
encrusted  noses,  sores  on  their  feet  from 
Pl-ylng  In  lots  strewn  with  broken  glass  and 
boards  with  protruding  nails  They  saw  one 
little  girl  with  legs  so  badly  bowed  that  she 
could  hardly  walk 
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Collier  County  officials  flatly  dented  that 
any  real  hunger  exists — "Maybe  Just  a  little 
and  a  little  malnutrition"' — and  they  cited 
a  special  state  survey  of  Its  health  depart- 
ments as  confirmation  of  their  views.  Out- 
side groups  have  reported  wholly  different 
findings.  The  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry 
Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the  United 
States,  a  group  that  helped  spark  formation 
of  the  select  Senate  committee,  found  In  1967 
that  there  was  clear  evidence  of  "poverty, 
poor  nutrition  and  parasitic  disease." 

Despite  all  this.  Collier  County  does  not 
operate  any  food  program  for  poor  families. 
Neighboring  Lee  County,  where  the  statistics 
are  only  a  little  better,  operates  a  commodity 
distribution  program  but  the  touring  Sen- 
ators discovered  that  It  reaches  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  eligible  for  It. 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts,  like  his  touring  col- 
leagues, was  struck  by  conditions  In  the  two 
counties  and  by  their  failure  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  Federal  programs  to  those  needing 
them  When  Florida  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings  to  Insist  on  a  con- 
tinuing role  for  the  states,  Mr.  Javlts  warned: 
■  We  want  to  give  the  state  every  opportunity 
but  net  to  allow  the  thing  not  to  be  done." 
He  cautioned  that  the  Federal  government 
would  have  to  do  the  Job,  as  It  has  begun 
to  do  It  In  two  Impoverished  South  Carolina 
counties  by  offering  free  food  stamps  to  the 
most  needy.  If  the  states  and  the  localities 
do  not  do  It 

The  Florida  state  cabinet  voted  while  the 
tour  was  In  progress  to  permit  Its  counties  to 
participate  In  the  Federal  food  stamp  plan. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced that  It  would  authorize  one  of  Its 
local  agencies  to  administer  a  surplus  food 
distribution  program  In  Collier  County,  even 
over  the  protests  of  local  officials.  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  supply  the 
food  Senator  George  McGovern,  chairman  of 
the  select  committee.  Intends  to  pursue  the 
offer  with  Agriculture  Secretary  CUfford 
Hardin 

John  A.  Hamilton. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
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Senators    Find    Food    Alone    Won't    Solve 

Misery  of  Poor 

(By  Bruce  Galphln) 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. — Until  now  people  have 
been  calling  It  the  ""hunger  committee."  But 
.ifter  their  flrst  field  trip  last  week  in  south- 
west Florida,  members  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hiunan  Needs 
were  paying  Increased  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  title. 

For  they  found  heart-rending  evidence 
that  hunger  is  Inseparable  from  a  whole 
tangle  of  human  problems. 

The  search  for  hunger  led  to  a  circular 
trail  of  squalid  housing,  lack  of  sanitation, 
bad  health,  poor  education  and  limited  job 
opportunities. 

The  senators  found  that  children  may  re- 
leUe  free  breakfasts  and  lunches  and  still 
stay  sick  because  of  home  conditions. 

They  talked,  for  instance,  to  Elolsa  Mar- 
tinez, a  Mexican- American  who  lives  with 
lier  husband  and  eight  children  in  a  sagging 
frame  shack.  Six  of  the  children  get  free 
meals  at  school,  but  they  come  home  to  a 
hovel  with  no  plumbing  and  with  dirty  bed- 
ding on  the  floor, 

Mrs  Martinez'  15-year-old  daughter  was 
home  from  school  sick.  She  Is  still  In  the 
sixth  grade.  Grinning  nervously,  she  said 
she  was  so  far  behind  because  she  Is  sick 
a  lot 

COFFEE    instead    OF    MILK 

There  are  health  clinics  for  the  poor,  but 
they  are  frequently  111.  There  are  classes  In 
nutrition,  but  as  Sen.  Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky.) 
remarked,  "what  good  would  it  do  for  them 
to  come  Into  your  nutrition  clinic  If  they 
don't  have  food?" 


The  committee  had  talked  to  children  un- 
der the  age  of  6  who  regularly  drank  coffee 
instead  of  milk.  They  heard  mothers  tell  of 
not  having  enough  food  to  give  their  chil- 
dren breakfast. 

They  learned  the  p)oor  typically  eat  a 
"white  diet"  high  on  starches  and  low  on 
proteins,  except  beans  and  peas. 

The  senators  heard  and  saw  evidence  that 
the  poor  of  Collier  and  Lee  counties  were  far 
more  prone  to  disease  than  the  average  pop- 
ulation. Malnutrition,  they  were  told.  Is  a 
contributing  factor. 

Sanitation  and  heating  obviously  are  prob- 
lems, too.  In  the  shacks  the  senators  visited. 
portable  kerosene  stoves  are  the  typical 
sources  of  heat.  Houseflres  are  frequent 

The  senators  rarely  saw  properly  function- 
ing Indoor  plumbing.  One  woman  !;ad  no 
running  water  because  her  water  bill  ran  25 
cents  over  her  $20  deposit.  Several  of  those 
visited  used  toilet  facilities  of  neighbors. 
Communal  outhouses  were  common. 

And  the  senators  learned  to  their  dismay 
that  Congress  can  enact  food  distribution 
plans,  but  hasn't  been  able  to  guarantee 
the  neediest  will  receive  the  help. 

None  of  Florida's  counties  distribute  food 
stamps.  However,  the  State  Cabinet  agreed 
on  Tuesday  to  apply  for  the  program. 

Some  counties  do  participate  in  the  com- 
modities or  "surplus"  food  program  under 
which  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
provides  free  packages  of  basic  food  Items 
and  the  counties  bear  the  costs  of  distri- 
bution. 

But  Collier  County  site  of  the  first  day's 
committee  hearings,  has  no  commodity  pro- 
gram yet. 

(The  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlty  said 
Wednesday  that  It  would  pay  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  a  commodity  food  program 
for  Collier.  The  program  now  needs  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Under  the  commodity  program,  a  local 
welfare  organization  'would  be  responsible  for 
distributing  the  food.  However.  Collier  Coun- 
ty may  have  to  help  provide  warehouse  space 
to  store  the  commodities.  This  cooperation 
may  be  hard  to  get  since  the  county  commis- 
sion feels  the  migrants  .'ire  a  federal  prob- 
lem.) 

Lee  County  (Fort  Myers)  has  commodities 
but  a  stream  of  witnesses  accused  the  local 
distribution  agent  of  treating  applicants  in 
a  humiliating  manner  and  turning  down 
many  who  were  qualified.  Some  of  the  poor 
told  senators  they  were  afraid  to  apply. 
Others  said  they  didn't  know  how. 

And  the  county's  sole  distribution  center  Is 
at  the  local  airport,  a  $4  round-trip  cab  drive 
from  the  area  where  most  recipients  live. 
There  is  no  public  transit  system. 

In  this  area  where  truck  farming  is  such 
an  Important  part  of  the  economy,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  are  magnified  by  the  sea- 
sonal Influx  of  migrant  farm  workers. 

Migrants  are  excluded  from  coverage  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  workman's 
compensation  and  unemployment  compen- 
ration  law  Residency  requirements  exclude 
most  from  welfare.  A  housing  shortage  forces 
them  Into  crowded,  unsanitary,  often  over- 
priced camps. 

Most  migrants  specialize  in  certain  crops, 
and  when  these  are  ready  for  harvest  they 
earn  good  money  for  two,  three  or  four  weeks. 
Then  follow  long  weeks  of  bare  subsistence 
until  It  Is  time  to  move  to  the  next  part  of 
the  country. 

Some  of  the  senators  were  openly  irritated 
by  local  officials  who  denied  that  there  were 
anv  serious  problems  among  the  poor,  or  in- 
sisted they  were  someone  else's  concern. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  iR-N,Y.)  told  Collier 
County  commissioners  that  their  attitude 
was  "inconceivable  "  to  him. 

refusal  to   WORK  BLAMED 

The  area"s  congressman.  Rep.  Paul  Rogers. 
told  reporters,  "the  health  doctor  here  tells 


us  lies  seen  no  extreme  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion." 

Rogers,  a  Democrat  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
was  riding  in  a  car  with  a  tag  ih.it  read: 
"I  light  poverty,  I  work  "  He  explained  that 
the  car  belonged  to  a  friend. 

.^sked  whether  he  thought  refusal  to  work 
was  the  reason  for  poverty  in  Collier.  Rogers 
replied  that    "It  applies  in  some  areas   ' 

The  editor  of  the  Ux-al  newspaper,  was 
more  sweeping.  "There  is  but  one  way  to 
fight  poverty,  gentlemen.'  he  said — "by  pro- 
viding work  to  those  who  will  work  and 
denying  access  t.o  the  welfare  rolls  to  those 
who  refuse  to  work." 

Despite  the  cold-hearted  remarks  of  some 
officials  and  community  leaders,  the  poor  are 
not  being  totally  Ignored  There  are  free 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  for  some  chil- 
dren In  some  schools  County  health  officials 
within  severe  budgetary  restrictions,  are  try- 
ing to  improve  health  and  nutrition  con- 
ditions. 

OTHER   HEARINGS  SCHEDULED 

But  the  problems  are  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  local  finances,  even  where  the  wilimgnesf 
to  help  exists  .Sen  George  McGovern  i  D- 
.SX).i.  chairman  of  the  commitice,  remarked 
at  one  point  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  complete  federal  funding  of  food  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  will  continue  exploring  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  with  hearings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  starting  with  a 
front-yard  trip  to  hunger  .ireas  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Other  sites  include  Boston 
and  California. 

The  first  iriueling  hearing  suggested,  ho'w- 
ever.  that  food  alone  will  not  crack  the  cycle 
of  human  misery.  It  may  tike  an  a.ssauU 
from  all  directions. 

IProm  the  National  Observer.  Mar.  17.  136&I 

The   Hunger    Crusade:    How    the   Senators 

Searched  for  Malnutkition 

(By  Jude  Wannlskii 

Fort  Myers  Fla. — The  caravan  of  30  cars 
that  left  the  Holiday  Inn  motel  .t  8:30  n.ni, 
was  embarking  on  a  crusade.  In  the  lead  wa.s 
Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Daiiot.i.  di- 
recting a  two-day  search  for  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  two  counties  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  EXerglades.  Tlie  entourage  in- 
cluded newsmen,  local  offlcial.s.  and  four  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Conmiittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  the  panel 
formed  last  year  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
"hunger."  the  liottest  current  social-action 
issue  In  Congress. 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  h'oerals  and 
conservatives  are  rushing  to  this  latest  "'pop 
issue."  It  .springs  from  the  idea  that  while 
poverty  is  a  long-range  problem,  h-anger  can 
bp  tackled  more  neatly  and  quickly 

DRAMA,    .NOT    EXPERTISE,    ACCENTUATED 

■The  game  plan.'  says  Senator  McGovern. 
"is  to  take  these  field  '.rips  :o  .ill  regiors  of 
the  country,  arousing  tl-.e  national  con- 
science." Then,  l;:  figure;,  lever.ige  'A'lll  be 
exerted  to  pry  an  extra  $1  billion  for  Federal 
food  programs  from  the  Nixon  .Administra- 
tion, doubling  the  ;urrent  cutlay.  Congres- 
sional Republicans,  he  believes,  will  rot  want 
the  Democrats  tj  exploit  this  issue  and 
t'nerefore  will  push  for  a  maximum  budget 
increase  themselves  With  this  kind  ;!  poli- 
tics in  the  air.  rhe  McGovern  caravan  candid- 
ly 'nad  as  its  prl.iic  interest  ririma  ind  pub- 
lic.'.y.  not  scler.t:r;c  thorovighness.  There  'vvas 
no  doctor  or  nutritionist  abo.'.rd  for  example 
.\nd  at  lengthy  hearings,  first  in  *he  farm 
town  of  Inimokalee.  thjn  m  Fort  Myers,  wit- 
nesses who  complained  of  their  plight  were 
heard  at  length.  Rebuttal  witne.sses  often 
were  required  to  summarize  thel-  st.itements 
as  the  committee  seemed  t:  run  cut  of  time 

Not  that  it  would  have  done  local  officials 
much  good  if  they  had  more  time  to  defend 
themselves.  .Against  the  squalor  witnessed  by 
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the  Mnators.  no  explanations  apparently 
would  have  sufficed  The  senatorial  panel 
plainly  waa  in  no  aiood  for  debate 

In  the  morninijs.  in  t>rlght  sunshine,  the 
caravan  traveled  to  :he  meanest  migrant 
camps  Its  advance  men  could  nnd,  places 
nice  C-omDer  s  Camp  Bookers  Alley.  Harrv  s 
Camp,  squalid  »10-a-week  quarters  occupied 
Sy   Ne<ro  and  Latln-.\merl<  an  ramllles 

The  senators,  crowded  by  the  entourage  of 
television  cameramen  went  from  hovel  to 
shack,  sometimes  stunned  .sometimes  =ilck- 
ened.  uften  furiously  outspoken 

These  shacks  are  tit  for  plus  or  chickens,  ' 
ra<ed  Sen  Jacob  Javlts  New  York  Repub- 
lican who  wore  Army  boot^  with  his  business 
suit  In  the  slums  .f  Harlem  the  people  at 
least  have  Inside  plumblnur.  a  crack  that 
brought  hoots  from  the  defenders  of 
Immokalee  Mr  McOovern  winced  at  the 
Javlrs  remark 

Sen  Marlow  Cook.  Kentucky  Republican. 
at  first  said  he  thought  the  committee  was 
spinning  its  wheels  '  by  taking  such  field 
trips  But  on  the  way  back  tx)  Washington, 
he  .idmitted  he  hadn  t  been  able  to  sleep  well 
the  night  before,  troubled  by  conditions  he 
had  seen  during  the  day 

THE  STTNCH  IN  DARK  ROOMS 

Sen  Walter  Mondale  Minnesota  Demo- 
crat, and  Sen  Robert  J  Dole.  Kansas  Repub- 
U<nn.  staggered  from  the  stench  they  en- 
conntereain  -he  dark  cramped  rooms  of  Mrs 
Altames  Jackson,  whose  husband  supports 
her  and  eight  children  on  income  as  a  field 
hand  of  about  81,500  a  year  Sen  Allen 
EUender  Louisiana  Democrat,  at  first  com- 
plained '.hat  '.he  committee  was  misrepre- 
senting Florida  by  focusing  on  Its  meanest 
ctjndltlons  But  he  softened  his  .bjectlons  as 
the  quarters  he  viewed  progressed  In 
wretchedness 

We  have  ^een  diets  and  living  condltlon.s 
these  past  two  davs  •  Mr  McGovem  summed 
up.  that  one  might  e.xpect  to  find  :n  .A.sla. 
not  m  America  Most  of  the  cattle  and  hogs 
In  America  are  better  fed  and  sheltered  'han 
the  families  we  have  visited  In  these  two 
counties   ' 

This  was  a  slight  e.xa^geratlon  The  group 
did  nnd  abysmal  housing  and  sanitation,  but 
no  genuine  hunger  or  blatant  malnutrition 
When  women  t^ad  the  senators  what  »hey  ate 
and  What  they  fed  their  hlldren.  the  .senators 
could  :i&sume.  however  that  their  diets  were 
unsHtlar.u-t<ory  Both  c. unties  appear  to  iiave 
adequate  school  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
grams .-Vnd  Lee  County,  in  which  Port  Mvers 
Is  located,  participates  In  the  Federal  surpius- 
commodity  distribution  program  .n  a  limited 
scale 

The  committee  was  originally  drawn  to  Im 
mokalee  and  Collier  County  bv  the  report 
Hunger  VSA.  issued  by  a  private  group  early 
last  year  The  report  suggested  there  was 
widespread  malnutrition  In  the  area,  espe- 
cially among  migrant  laborers 


MIGRANTS     ARE      TEDCRAt.     PEOPLZ' 

The  Collier  County  Commission    however 
was  not  impressed  with  >-he  report  and  con- 
tinued  to   refuse   partlclpa'.ion   in   a   PederaJ 
surplus-food   program    The   ^untvs   perma- 
nent populaUon  Is  27  7oo    and  Its  peak   mi- 
grant  popuiauon   la   22.000    Ewell   P    Moire 
a  c.unty  commi.s.si(,ner,  ln.-.i.^ca  -.he  migrant.^ 
are     Federal  people.  •  since  they  move    .cn^)«s 
state  bouiutarles  In  foilowlng  the  crops    and 
so    they    ir«   not   his   county  s   responsibility 
The  sena'xjrs  were  apenlv  Incensed  by  Mr 
Moore  8  distinction.  The  oommlMloners  have 
argued  that  they    'take  oare  of  their  own   • 
and   now  .Mr    Moore  was  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween   Colliers      own-    and     the    migrants 
Besides,  the  Federal  f<jod  Is  free,  the  county 
need     pay    only    for    dlstrlbuUon     But    Mr 
Mr. ore      and     svme    others     m     the     countv 
.seemed  to  f»:ir  that  if  a  slgniric.int  welfare 
hand  is  exoended   to  the  migrant*  they  will 
choose   to  remain   year  round   In   Immok.ilee 
instead    jf  moving  north   with   the  migrant 


stream.    Their    labor   is    needed    only    four 
month*  of  the  yetn 

Under  prewure  from  '-he  senate  panel 
County  Comml.ssiun  Chairman  Lester  Whlt- 
aker  finally  agreed  to  take  a  k>ok  at  the 
PVxKl  Stamp  pr-igram  when  It  Xteoomta  avail- 
able in  Florida  The  state  haa  delayed  get- 
ting into  Uiis  pnjgram  Many  oountiee  have 
reslAted  surplus  ft.xl  after  protest*  from 
grocers  who  fear  lou  of  trade  because  of  the 
direct  giveaway 

Wn-HEHING     Bl><JT«<     rR(JM     JAVITS 

Claude  Kirk.  Florida's  Republican  gov- 
ernor, glumly  sat  through  the  li^arings  puff- 
ing on  a  pipe  He  risked  statements  a  few 
times  only  to  suffer  blasts  from  .Senator 
Javlts  and  Senator  Mondale  who  believe 
Governor  Kirk  sliould  have  exerted  more  In- 
fluence to  bring  Collier  County  into  the  sur- 
plus-f<*xl    program 

At  the  conclusion  nf  the  hearing  m  a  Fort 
Myers-    recreation    center,    Mr     Kirk    chlded 
the    committee    for    posturing    as    If    it    had 
the    monopr.ily    on    social    conscience     pulled 
out    some    freshly    drawn    charts,    and    sug- 
gested    I     12-st.ate     governors     compact     to 
i*rve  the  migrant  stream  In  a  Federal-slate 
effort     The    panel    brusquely    (llsml.ssed    him 
after   Mr    .McC.overn    niade   a   faint   show   of 
welcoming  the  governor's  suggestion    In  Tal- 
lahassee  the   following  day.   Mr    Kirk   put   a 
lang-dlatanoe  blast  on  the  committee      'We 
are     ill    gr<.wlng    tired    of    se<'lng    the    pcK.r 
.ijju>ng   us   used   .is  pawns  in   poliucal    pub- 
licity gimmicks  ■ 

The  population  of  Lee  county  Is  83,200 
and  almost  a  third  consists  of  families  with 
an  .innual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  It  has 
a  Federal  food-surplus  pr.igram  -Veverthe- 
leas.  on  their  tour  of  Port  Mv«-rs.  the  sena- 
tors again  found  ml.serabiv  p.x.r  families  who 
had  pl'her  never  heard  .,f  the  program  or  had 
been  'urned  <Iown  bv  Countv  Welfare  Di- 
rector John  Cralt 

•Mr  Craft  Indicated  that  he  insists  upon 
documentary  prorif  ,,f  ab|ect  poverty  before 
handing  nit  the  free  Federal  fcKxl  Nor  will 
Mr  Craft  or  his  aides  make  a  home  visit 
Which  Is  enough  under  Florida  law  v>  qualL'v 
a  family  for  free  food  if  the  conditions  are 
oDvloiuly  miserable 

THESK    POOR    DONT    COME     TO    CHURCH 

Julian  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  countv 
commission,  apparently  believed  Mr  Craft 
was  serving  4.aoo  families  a  month  rather 
than  a  scant  450  The  local  president  of  the 
-National  Association  for  '.he  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP..  who  is  also  pas- 
tor of  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church,  brushed 
aside  suggestions  fn.m  Senator  Dole  that  he 
perhaps  has  a  responsibility  to  get  word  out 
to  the  pofir  '.hat  free  f.iod  is  available  These 
poc-r  don  t  come  to  church,  the  minister  re- 
plied 

The  hunger  crusade,  in  a  wav  was  baptized 
in  these  two  Florida  counties  It  was  the 
place,  at  least,  where  the  rhetoric  of  hunger 
politics  got  a  chance  at  ,ome  needed  refine- 
ment And  some  tentative  conclusions  might 
be  drawn 

Mr  Kirk  may  have  been  laggard  in  bring- 
ing food  stamps  to  Florida  Doubtless  more  of 
his  energies  could  have  been  spent  on  ridding 
his  state  of  places  like  Hanr  s  Camp  and 
Bookers  Alley  But  his  Idea  of  a  12-state 
compact  to  service  the  migrant  stream  is  not 
a  bad  one  At  least  that  was  the  only  fresh 
approach  offered  at  the  hearings 

The  caravan  s  goal  is  to  build  a  national 
^ue,  to  pull  a  mandate  from  the  White 
House,  to  channel  more  of  the  nations  re- 
sources toward  righting  hunger  Mr  .McOov- 
ern seems  'u  rhlnk  a  good  move  has  been 
made  m  that  direction,  and  he  is  probably 
right  There  was  direct  benefit  Ujo  Mr 
Craft  may  eaj=e  up  on  his  guidelines  Immo- 
kalee will  ■take  a  look''  at  Federal  food 
stamps  And  Senator  .Mondale  made  sure 
Mrs.  Altames  Jackson's  toilet  was  unplurged 
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State  or  Florida.  County  of  Lee,  S3: 

Before  me.  the  undersigned  authority  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  take  ac- 
knowledgments personally  appeared  Oerhid 
3  Joseph  Cassldy  and  Michael  Kantor  M 
torneys  at  Law.  who  after  first  being  'dli'- 
swiirn  depose  and  .say 

Our  names  are  Gerald  S  Joseph  Cassld- 
and  Michael  Kantor,  we  are  employed  bv  the 
South  Florida  Migrant  U>gal  Services  Prt- 
gram.Inc 

On  -Hiursday.  November  14,  1968  at  2  00 
P  M^  we  met  with  Julian  Hudson,  Chairman 
Lee  County  Commissioners  at  his  office  In  the 
LeeCountyCourthou.se. 

At  this  time  we  presented  affidavits  from 
Dora  Robinson,  Ruby  McDonald.  Colar  John 
.-on  Mildred  Robinson  and  Lvnda  DoUUer 
all  ulleglng  abusive  conduct  bv"  Robert  Craft' 
Olr.ctor,  Lee  County  Welfare  Department  to 
Mr  Hud.son 

We  explained  to  Mr  Hud.son  the  serlou< 
nes.s  with  which  we  Uewed  these  charges  and 
stated  that  we  were  pre.senting  ihem  to  him 
privately  In  order  to  afford  the  county  an 
opportunity  to  correct  the  situation  them- 
selves, and  If  this  was  not  done  we  would 
have  to  proceed  to  suit 

Mr  Hudson  expres.sed  his  concern  and 
old  us  he  would  investigate  the  matter  and 
■see  to  It  that  the  situation  was  rectified  and 
would  inform  us  of  his  efforts  We  haxe  not 
heard  from  Mr.  Hudson  on  this  matter  since 
'  hen. 

Gerald  S    Joseph   Cassidy 
-MliHAEL    Kantor 

isfh^dTv  "J  [?''  /:"''=^"»'^'l   f^^fore   me   this 
iJth  day  of  March.  AD    1969 

Mart  E.  Dorm  an. 
Notary  Public. 


ArriDAvrr 

State  or  Florida. 
Cf'untii  of  Li-e   <is 

.,^^.??J^^-  ^^^  undersigned  authority 
authorized  -o  .idminlster  oaths  and  '  ,ke 
acknowledgements  personallv  appeared 
Co.ar  Johnson,  who  after  first  being  duly 
^worn.  depo,ses  and  says :  ' 

I  had  an  operation  in  1961  and  after  I 
got  out  of  the  hospital  I  went  to  Mr  Craf 
for  some  help  He  said  my  doctor  .said  I  was 
able  to  work  I  don  t  .see  what  vou  are  coming 
up  here  for  I  am  not  itolng  to  give  vou  no 
help  You  better  carry  yourself  into  the  fields 
and  work 

I   went   back   to  him   in    1962   for   help    I 
had  been   lust  about  everywhere  for  help    I 
went  to  the  .Social  Security  Board  and  thev 
sent  me  back  to  Mr.  Craft  and  he  refused  to 
give  me  anything  and  kept  veiling  the  .same 
things    .ver  and  over    I  went  back  to  S.xlal 
-Security  and  a  man  there  gave  me  a  slip  to 
take  to  Mr    Craft  and  he  still   refused  me 
About   a  week   iater.   I   went  back   with  Mrs 
-Sv.vla   Preston   and   Mr.   Craft   said   I   don" 
-ee    why    vou    keep    coming    up    here    for     I 
don't  feel  like  being  bothered  with  vou   Then 
he  walked  out  .md  slammed  the  door  After  I 
left   the  courthouse    I   fell  and  broke  one  of 
my  ribs    Sylvia  carried  me  to  the  Hospital 
They  worked  ..n  me  and  sent  me  back  home 
After  I  got  so  I  could  walk  around  again    I 
•A-ent  back  up  to  Mr   Craft  and  he  hide  from 
me    The  secre'..ary  said   Mr    Craft   wa.sn  t   In 
I  IcKjked  In  the  office  and  saw  Mr   Craft  and 
said  yonder  he  is  ,.nd  she  said  well  he  hasn't 
got  time  to  bother  with  vou    She  said  he  Is 
not  kToing  to  help  you  and  there  wasn't  any 
need    for   me   to   keep    running    up   there 

In  1967  I  wrote  Mr  Claude  Kirk  to  tell  him 
how  Mr  Craft  was  treating  me  and  he 
wTote  back  that  the  welfare  people  .said  I  was 
able  to  work  I  went  to  Mr  Craft  the  follow- 
ing week  and  he  ."aid  you  are  still  trotting 
up  here  -.ou  ire  able  to  go  to  the  fields  In 
1967  I  kept  going  there  until  one  dav  I  fell 
out  In  the  street  coming  back  from  Mr 
Craft's    I  called   the   welfare   worker  so  she 
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could  see  how  my  lip  was  busted.  I  told  her 
I  thought  It  was  the  sugar  diabetes  causing 
me  to  fall  down. 

In  May  of  1968  I  went  back  up  to  Mr.  Craft. 
He  had  stirled  giving  me  commodities  and 
when  1  went  up  to  be  re-certlfied  the  secre- 
t.iry  .snatched  the  card  out  of  my  hand,  I  said 
there  Is  no  need  for  you  to  grab  anything 
nut  of  my  hand  I  am  not  no  dog.  She  said 
when  you  start  getting  your  welfare  checks 
we  will  plve  you  some  groceries.  They  never 
did  give  ir.e  no  more  groceries  or  welfare  un- 
til Mr.  Foster  took  It  over  but  I  kept  going 
up  there  lor  help. 

Colar  Johnson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
I2th  day  of  November.  A.D.  1968. 

Mary  Dorman, 

Notary  Public. 

.Affidavit 
State  of  Flohid.^. 
County  o/  L  e.  .\s 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  au- 
thorized to  admin, ster  oaths  and  take  ac- 
knowledgments personally  appeared  Lynda 
DoUiver,  who  after  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says : 

My  name  is  Lynda  Dolllvcr,  and  I  am  an 
investigator  with  South  Florida  Migrant  Le- 
gal Services  Program.  Inc..  at  2106  Ford 
Street.  Fort  Myers.  Florida. 

I  was  employed  by  South  Florida  Migrant 
Legal  Services  on  July  29.  1968  and  since 
that  time  I  linve  had  as  a  part  of  my  duties 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  needy  fami- 
lies m  obtaining  aid  1  e.  commodity  food, 
ir.edlcme.  physician's  care,  etc.  from  the  Lee 
County  Welfare  Department  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Robert  Craft. 

Tlie  following  Is  a  list  of  clients  and  ex- 
amples of  the  treatment  and  aid  they  have 
received  from  the  County  Welfare  Office. 

Julio  Sanchez  Rlvas  Is  a  disabled  veteran 
who  applied  for  commodity  foods  at  the  Wel- 
fare Office.  Mr.  Sanchez  was  told  by  Mr. 
("raft  that  It  was  not  right  for  him  to  come 
here  to  be  a  burden  on  Liee  County's  tax 
payers  when  he  knew  he  was  disabled  and 
could  have  stayed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  drawn 
welfare.  Mr.  Sanchez  was  allowed  to  receive 
commodity  foods, 

Dora  Robinson  Is  a  58  year  old  woman  who 
has  repeatedly  been  abused  by  Mr,  Craft 
and  was  told  that  your  disability  la  self -In- 
flicted. Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  that  fat 
and  get  yourself  a  Job  He  then  said  I'll  give 
you  your  medicine  this  time  but  I  won't 
give  you  any  more.  Get  your  children  to  buy 
your  medicine  for  you,  Mrs,  Robinson's  son- 
in-law  is  recovering  from  wounds  received  In 
Viet  Nam  and  is  trying  to  support  hla  preg- 
nant wife  and  two  children. 

Mildred  Robinson  is  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren whose  husband  has  suffered  a  stroke. 
Mrs.  Robinson  waa  told  what  you  look  for,  me 
to  take  care  of  your  children?  She  was  told 
repeatedly  by  Mr,  Craft  not  to  come  back  for 
help.  She  was  certified  for  one  month  for 
commodity  foods. 

Cleo  Cain  was  suffering  from  an  unhealed 
surgical  wound  and  was  told  to  go  to  work 
and  earn  enough  money  to  see  your  own 
doctor  She  finally  did  receive  a  referral  to  the 
County  Health  Department  who  told  her 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  and  she  had 
to  go  back  to  her  o'wn  doctor. 

Ruby  McDonald  was  refused  for  commodity 
foods  and  was  told  to  sell  her  children's  land 
and  to  use  the  money  to  buy  food.  Mrs,  Mc- 
Donald has  a  serious  heart  condition  and  her 
husband  has  diabetes  which  has  caused  him 
to  have  one  leg  amputated.  Most  of  their 
money  has  had  to  go  to  buy  expensive  medi- 
cines. They  have  never  received  any  assist- 
ances through  County  Welfare. 

Josephine  Smith  has  been  constantly  re- 
fused commodities  because  her  18  year  old 
son  Is  at  home.  Mrs,  Smith  went  to  Mr.  Craft 
•'^  be  refused  to  the  Lee  County  Health  De- 
partment   for   an    examination   of   her   eyes 


which  have  been  causing  her  extreme  pain. 
Mr  Craft  told  her  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  her  eyes  and  refused  to  refer  her 
to  a  doctor.  After  many  attempts  she  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Health  Department 
who  In  turn  had  the  Migrant  Health  Proj- 
ect refer  her  to  be  examined  by  Dr,  Cecil 
Beelher.  Dr.  Beelher  told  Mrs,  Smith  she 
needed  glasses  very  badly. 

The  above  examples  are  a  few  of  the  cases 
I  have  personally  witnessed. 

Lynda  Dolliver. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
13th  day  of  November.  1968. 

Mary  Dorman. 

Notary  Public. 

.^iFFIDAylT 

State  of  Florida. 
County  of  Lee.  ^s: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  take  ac- 
kno'wledgements  personally  appeared  Mrs. 
Mildred  Robinson,  who  after  first  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

My  name  is  Mildred  Robinson.  I  reside  at 
3026  Franklin  Court,  Port  Myers,  Florida.  I 
have  been  In  Port  Myers  for  seventeen  years 
and  have  also  been  living  at  3026  Franklin 
Court  for  five  years. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you  Is  I  was  in  need 
mighty  bad  and  was  sent  downtown  to  Mr 
Robert  Craft  for  help.  He  talked  to  me 
mighty  bad  but  I  took  it  becauce  I  had  little 
kids  to  feed  and  didn't  have  nothing  myself 

After  the  doctor  sent  me.  he  still  talked 
like  he  didn't  want  to  do  anything  so  he 
asked  me  "what  do  you  look  for,  me  to  take 
care  of  your  children?"  and  I  said  no  I  don't 

'When  he  gave  the  grocery  order  he  would 
tell  me  not  to  come  back  but  when  I  needed 
It  again  the  doctor  would  send  me  back. 

I  was  getting  commodity  food  for  my  chil- 
dren two  years  ago.  He  stopped  giving  it  to 
me  because  he  told  me  my  son  could  help 
me.  My  son  Is  now  married  and  have  a  fam- 
ily of  his  own  to  take  care  of.  The  lady  that 
I  pay  rent  to  said  that  he  should  give  it 
back  to  me.  She  told  me  to  go  see  if  I  could 
get  it  again. 

Mildred  Robinson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
12th  day  of  November.  1968, 

Mary  Dorman, 

Notary  Public. 


Affidavit 
State  of  Florida, 
County  of  Lee,  ss: 

Before  me.  the  undersigned  authority, 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  take 
acknowledgments  personally  appeared  Ruby 
McDonald,  who  after  first  being  duly  sworn. 
deposes  and  says: 

My  name  is  Ruby  McDonald.  I  have  lived 
in  Fort  Myers  for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  1963  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Craft  for 
help  and  he  denied  me  and  turned  me  down. 
I  ■was  asking  for  aid  for  my  grandchildren. 
He  said  put  their  mothers  out.  he  couldn't 
give  me  anything. 

In  1965.  I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
surgery  and  didn't  have  enough  sufficient 
insurance.  The  hospital  officials  sent  me  to 
Mr,  Craft  for  help  He  again  turned  me  down 
saying  he  just  wouldn't  help  me. 

In  1968  my  husband  had  cement  poison 
and  gangrene  set  In.  He  was  admitted  for 
emergency  and  in  that  lie  lost  a  leg.  The 
hospital  sent  me  back  to  Mr.  Craft  again 
He  turned  me  down. 

When  I  first  went  to  him  for  aid  my 
husband  was  disabled  and  Mrs  Shatford  '«'ho 
was  my  case  worker  at  the  time  tried  un- 
successlvely  to  get  him  to  give  me  aid.  He 
said  I  would  have  to  have  a  statement  from 
the  doctor  which  he  was  able  to  eet  from 
Dr.  M.  F.  Johnson  He  still  wouldn't  accept 
and  turned  me  down  He  talked  so  ruff  about 
It. 


Every  time  I  ever  went  there  he  yelled  at 
me  and  talked  ruff.  He  don't  Intend  to  give 
me  any  kind  of  help  which  I  need  so  bad 
right   now. 

I   have  had   the   foregoing  statement  read 
to  me.  and  it  Is  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 
Rlby   McDonald, 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me   this 
12th  day  of  November.  1968. 

Mary   Dor.man. 

Notary  Public. 

Affidavit 
State  of  Florida,  ^ 

County  of  Lee.  ss: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  take  ac- 
knowledgments personally  appeared  Dora 
Robinson,  who  after  first  being  duly  s'a-cTn. 
deposes  and  says: 

I  Dora  Robinson,  am  a  58  year  old  Negro 
woman.  I  reside  at  2252  French  Street.  Fort 
Myers.  Florida.  I  have  lived  in  Port  Myers 
the  last  thirteen  years 

I  am  a  ■widow,  and  have  done  farm  work 
all  my  life. 

On  or  around  June  7th.  1968.  I  visited 
the  local  Social  Security  Office  to  inquire 
about  Disabled  Widows  Benefits,  and  they 
told  me  they  couldn't  help  me.  I  asked  if 
they  could  help  nie  get  money  to  get  niv 
medicine.  (I  suffer  from  hypertension  and 
have  recently  been  told  by  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Ra'wl  that  I  can  no  longer  do  farm  work  ) 
They  told  me  to  go  see  Mr.  Craft  at  the 
county  Welfare  Office  and  that  he  would 
help  me 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Craft  that  day  and  told 
him  that  Social  Security  told  me  he  might 
be  able  to  help  me.  He  did  not  let  me  fill 
out  an  application,  nor  did  he  ask  me  about 
my  wages.  He  told  me  he  couldn't  afford  to 
help  me,  and  why  didn't  my  children  buy  me 
my  medicine.  He  told  me  to  go  get  a  Job, 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  give  me  the  taxpay- 
ers money,  I  said  I  was  sorry  for  bothering 
him,  and  I  left.  I  don't  like  being  yelled  at 

I  have  had  this  statement  of  one  F>age. 
read  to  me  and  It  is  a  true  statement  of 
the  facts 

Dora  Robinson 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th  day  of  June.  1958. 

Shclen  Walker. 

Notary  Public. 

ArriDAvrr 
State  of  Florida, 
County  of  Lee,  ss: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  and  take  ac- 
knowledgements personally  appeared  Dora 
Robinson,  who  after  first  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

I  Dora  Robinson,  am  a  Negro  woman,  age 
58,  I  reside  at  2252  French  Street,  Fort  Myers. 
Lee  County  Florida.  I  have  resided  in  Lee 
County  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  including 
this  last  present  year, 

I  have  never  worked  at  any  other  work 
than  field  v^'ork  in  my  entire  life.  Recently. 
June  15th,  Dr.  J,  Frank  Rawl  told  me  I 
could  no  longer  do  field  work  because  of  my 
hypertension. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  have  earned 
no  more  than  thirty-dollars. 

My  daughter,  her  husband  and  their  two 
children  live  with  me.  My  son-in-law  is  in 
the  army,  he  was  recently  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam, and  is  now  at  home  awaiting  a  medical 
discharge.  He  is  unable  to  v.ork.  and  will 
be  so  unable  for  some  time  to  come.  They 
■a'ill  have  to  move  to  Orlando  very  soon,  so 
that  he  will  be  close  to  a  government  hos- 
pital in  order  to  receive  further  rehabilita- 
tion treatment  Presently  they  receive  $140 
per  month.  I  will  no  longer  share  in  this 
income  when  they  move  out  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Our  total  monthly  income  has  been  less 
than  S170,  for  five  ot  us. 
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I    have    had    this   stAtement    of    ant    p*^ 
read    Ui   me   and    It   Is   a   true   8t*Cement   of 

tru?  !tici» 

DcitJi    RoBINSijN 

Sworn   to  and   subscribed    befjre    aie    this 
26th  day  of  June,  19«8 

Shirley    M     W»lkc«. 

Sota'j   Public. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  considQfatlon  of  bills  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  No  93,  and 
that  the  remaining  measures  be  con- 
sidered in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESOLATION    WILDERNESS,    ELDO- 
RADO NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  bill  S  713  to  desunate  the  Des- 
olation Wilderness.  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pacisetf,  as  follows: 

Be  ir  '^■^a-t-d  by  the  Senate  and  House 
(■'  Rev'r'<ientatiie3  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
A"ier:ca  in  C'ngreis  cusembted.  That,  la  ac- 
ct.rdance  with  subaection  3ibi  of  the  Wil- 
derness .Kci  of  Sepremher  3  1964  78  Stat 
891  I  the  area  clasaiSed  as  the  Desolation 
Valley  f^rlmr.lve  Area  with  the  pruposed 
rtdditiaas  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom 
as  Kenerallv  depicted  on  a  niap  entitled  Des- 
iilatlon  Wilderness — Proposed  "^ dated  April 
26.  1967  which  la  on  tile  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Furest  Service,  Department  cf  .\iyrlcu;ture.  Is 
hereby  designated  a.s  the  Des<);atlon  Wllder- 
iiesa  within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Eldorado 
Natl'-ina!  Ff  r?st.  '-''mprLslng  an  area  of  ap- 
pr'ixlmately  sixty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres 

Sir  2  \s  soon  ia  practicable  after  this 
.^ -t  takes  e;Tect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  C'lnujii'tee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives  and  ^uch  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  eSect  as  if  Included  in  this 
A-;  P'f.nided.  houeier.  That  correction  of 
en.  al  and  typographical  emirs  In  such 
;ei{al   description   and   map   may    be   made 

Sei  J  The  DesclatK  n  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  .-Vgrl- 
c-.ilture  in  accordance  with  "he  provisions  ol 
tl:e  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  deslsr- 
:i.i:ed  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  ex- 
fp'  that  any  reference  m  such  provisions 
the  eifective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
>::a.l  t>e  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
e.^ectr.e  date  of  this  Act 

S£C  4  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
*&■  liislied 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  91-97  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

pfmposE 

This  bill,  S  713.  designates  a  total  of  63.489 
acres  in  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest  In 
Califcrnla  to  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  WUderneas  Act, 
Public  Law  88-577  by  the  .Secretary  of 
.Agriculture 


DESCRIPTION 

The  area  lies  immediately  west  of  Lake 
Tahoe  on  txith  sides  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  It  Is  90  miles  east  of 
Sacramento  by  way  of  U  S  Highway  50  The 
area  includes  'he  headwaters  of  the  Rubicon 
River  tfae  South  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
and  the  Truckee  River  watershed  within  El 
Dorado  County 

The  proposed  wilderness  .8  a  popular  hik- 
ing area  because  of  its  rugged  mountain 
scenery  glai-iated  valley  and  ridges  lakes, 
streams  and  aiplne  vegetation  However.  85 
percent  it  the  pr  posM  wilderness  is  devoid 
of  vegetation  L^kes  make  up  al>jut  3  percent 
of  the  area,  and  provide  a  special  attraction 
for  fishermen 

The  area  has  a  summer  population  of  Cali- 
fornia black-tailed  deer  and  California  mule 
deer,  and  a  few  black  bear  A  wide  variety  of 
small  mammals  and  birds  frequent  the  area 

Of  the  total  of  63  469  acres  in  national 
forest  land  whlcJi  '-omprlse  the  pr'tposal. 
44J  744  .icrea  .ire  now  within  the  Desolation 
V.illey  Primitive  .\rea  and  the  remaining  22- 
7'j5  acres  In  six  separate  units 

RKSOCRCCS 

While  scattered  stands  of  alplne-type  coni- 
fers grow  m  the  various  ,ake  basins,  a  small 
■  cmmerclal  volume  of  timber  is  not  economic 
for  logging  The  volume  has  never  been  In- 
cluded In  the  calculations  of  the  allowable 
cut  of  the  Eldorado  National  Forest  Cattle 
graze  under  permit,  .ind  this  will  fc>e  con- 
tinued The  U  S  Qeologlcal  .Survey  ."uiys  there 
Is  no  record  of  mineral  production  from  the 
area,  and  no  mineral  commodities  that  can 
be  mined  economically  at  the  present  One 
gold  potential  was  uncovered  but  was  s.iid 
by  the  Oeological  Survey  and  tiie  V  S  Bu- 
reau iif  Mines  to  be  too  low  m  grade  and  too 
erratically  distributed  for  economic  extrac- 
tion. 

WATKH 

The  area  Is  important  as  a  water  source 
because  of  its  location,  size,  area  of  heavy 
precipitation,  and  because  of  its  )>aainllke 
topography  which  forms  a  catchment  for 
snow  The  water  is  nearly  100  percent  uti- 
lized fur  agricultural.  Irrigation,  and  do- 
mestic uses,  and  for  power  production  in  both 
California  and   Nevada 

RUBICON     DAM     PBUBL^K 

During  hearings  on  S  713.  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  inclusion 
within  the  boundaries  of  two  dams  might 
dilute  the  wilderness  concept  The  commit- 
tee decided  that  due  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  use  establish- 
ment, and  management  of  the  dams,  they 
were  acceptable  within  the  boundaries  sug- 
gested by  the  Forest  Service  for  the  wilder- 
ness area 

Lake  Aloha  1;;  .i  shallow  reservoir  con- 
structed in  1865  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
primitive  area.  The  small  dam  Is  made  of 
native  rock  masonry  and  blends  so  well  Into 
Its  surroundings  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable 
In  recent  years  the  water  has  been  used  for 
generation  of  power  outside  the  proposed 
wilderness  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

In  the  northern  end  of  the  pnmilive  area 
I  d.un  w  li  built  by  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal L'tlllty  District  In  1963  after  many  years 
of  negotiation  and  study  of  alternate  sites 
and  facilities,  and  .ifter  many  conferences  by 
the  Forest  service  with  conservationists  and 
other  Interested  parties  The  Rubicon  Dam 
is  constructed  of  gray  concrete  and  blends 
with  rile  surrounding  rocky  are.i  A  •unnel 
diverts  Water  to  Rock  Bottom  Lake  An  ac- 
cess road  used  for  construction  of  the  dam 
hivs  been  abandoned  and  Is  now  only  a  trail 
to  the  dam  Helicopters  are  used  by  the 
.SMUD  to  land  at  the  dam  and  read  gages  The 
Forest  -Service  testuled  this  was  an  existing 
use  which  could  be  (xnitlnued  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  .\ct  The  committee 
believes  that   the  Forest  Service  should  also 


accord  SMtTD  emergency  access  whenever 
the  need  arUses 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearing.  .,;id 
re-emphasl/ed  by  the  committee,  that  es. 
tabllshment  of  the  wilderness  area  would  hi 
no  way  change  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  which  licensed  the 
two  dams 

AH  laud  within  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
[xised  de.solMtlon  wilderness  Is  national  fJrest 
land 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affiiirs 
Committee  favorably  recommends  S  713  .\ir 
e  trly  passage 


YAKIMA  PROJECT.  WASHINGTON' 

llie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  iho 
bill  .8.  742  I  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
12.  1948  62  Stat.  382 1.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constiuction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kennewlck  division 
exttn.sion.  Yiikiina  project.  Washingtun 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Ii.sular  AfTairs.  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  strike  out  '$5,352,000  October  1966 
prices'  ■  and  insert  •$6,735,000  'January 
IU69  prices  I  ■■;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou>,  ..r 
Repre.ientati;  es  of  the  United  States  .•! 
America  in  Corif/rc.vs  assembled.  Tliat  the  .^ct 
of  June  12  1948  (62  Stat.  382 1  .  Is  hereDy 
amended  iis  follows: 

I  1 1  Insert  the  words  'and  Kennewlck  du  i- 
si.n  extension'  ,ifter  the  words  Kennewlck 
division'  in  secUon  1  and  add  the  following 
Items  to  the  principal  uulu  listed  In  saia 
section:  Kiona  .siphon"  and  Rellft  pun.i.- 
Ing  plants  " 

(b)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  3  '.he 
following  'Coats  of  the  Kennewlck  dlrtsion 
exten.slon  :tllix;ated  to  Irrigation  which  are 
det-ermmed  bv  the  Secretary-  to  be  In  excess 
of  ii\e  water  users'  ability  to  repav  withm 
a  nlty-slx-year  repayment  period  following 
a  ten -year  development  period,  shall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  to  the  reclumatlo.i 
fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ■,: 
sectlcjh  2  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1966  i80  S':,t 
200 1 .  as  .unended  by  section  6  of  the  .^ct 
of  September  7,  1966  i80  Stat.  707)  Provided. 
That  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
^ippllcable  to  the  revenues  derived  trom 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sy.stem 
Power  ,ind  energy  required  lor  IrrlgatiLin 
'.v. Iter  pumping  for  the  Kennewlck  extension 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem at  charges  determined  by  him" 

Sec  2  No  -.vater  .shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  on  the  Kennewlck  division  ex- 
tension for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  'he 
(late  of  eiiiictment  of  this  authorizing  Act 
for  the  production  on  newly  irrigated  lands 
of  any  basic  .igrlcultural  commodity,  as  de- 
fined in  the  .\grlcultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any 
amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of 
such  commodity  for  the  marketing  vear 
m  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  nor- 
;r.a.ly  be  marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal 
supply  its  defined  In  section  SOlibulOi  ol 
the  .Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  .Agri- 
culture calls  for  an  increase  In  production  ol 
such  commodity  in  the  interest  of  natloii.ii 
.security 

Sec  3  There  are  -luthorlzed  to  be  appr.  - 
prlated  for  the  new  \vc»rks  associated  wllh 
the  Kennewlck  dlvli-lon  extension  $6,735,000 
1  January  1969  prices  i  .  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  il  any.  as  may  be  required  U.v 
r»»a3on  ol  chaagee  in  the  cost  of  coiiiiruc- 
llon  work  of  the  types  Involved  therein,  .is 
shown  by  engineering  cost  Indexes,  and.  in 
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addition,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and   maintain   the  extension. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  91-98  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJKPOSE    or    THE    MKASCRX 

The  purpose  of  S  742,  which  was  co^X)n- 
sored  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson,  Is 
M  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  an  extension  to  the  existing 
Kennewlck  division  of  the  Yakima  reclama- 
tion project  in  southeastern  Washington.  The 
extension  would  bring  an  additional  6,300 
;icres  of  land  under  irrigation  and  provide 
wildlife  conservation  benefits. 

BACKGSOUND 

Construction  of  the  Yakima  project  waa 
initiated  in  1905.  There  are  presently  six 
oi>eratlng  divisions  In  the  project.  The 
Kennewlck  division  Is  the  most  recently  con- 
structed, having  been  authorized  In  1948 
I  Public  Law  80-629 ) . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  feasibility 
report  on  the  Kennewlck  division  extension 
Was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  10, 
U'64,  and  has  been  printed  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.  296,  88th  Congress. 

S.  742  contemplates  the  authorization  of 
the  Kennewlck  extension  by  amendment  of 
the  act  of  June  12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382)  which 
authorized  the  Kennewlck  division. 

Bills  to  authorize  construction  of  the  ex- 
tension passed  the  Senate  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress IS.  2630),  89th  Congress  (S.  794),  and 
9uth  Congress  (S.  370).  Pinal  action  was  not 
tiiken  In  the  House. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  hearings  on  S.  742  on  March 
4.  1968.  The  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  by 
leiter  of  March  3.  1969,  recommended  enact- 
ment of  s.  742  with  an  amendment.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  letter  of  March  5, 
1969,  expressed  no  objection  to  enactment  If 
amended  as  the  Department  recommends. 
The  committee  has  adopted  the  recommended 
amendment. 

PLAN    OF    DEVELOPMEKT 

Hie  existing  Kennewlck  division  serves  ap- 
proximately 19.000  acres  of  land.  It  Is  the 
most  recent  of  the  six  operating  divisions  of 
the  Yakima  project.  Section  6  of  the  1948  au- 
thorization act  provided  for  extra  capacity  In 
the  division's  main  canal  sufficient  to  irrigate 
approximately  7,000  acres  over  and  above 
the  lands  in  the  division,  and  recognized 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  extra 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation. 

The  extension  proposed  in  S.  742  would 
fully  utilize  this  previously  provided  capacity, 
biiilt  at  a  cost  of  $341,000.  Major  new  facili- 
ties would  be  a  third  pump  at  Chandler 
p-.;mplng  plant,  the  mile-long  Kolna  siphon, 
six  small  rellft  pumping  plants,  24  miles  of 
canals  and  conduits,  a  lateral  distribution 
system,  and  draining  facilities. 

The  average  annual  diversion  requirement 
!or  the  extension  would  be  31,500  acre-feet 
anci  would  consist  primarily  of  return  flows 
from  Irrigated  lands  upstream,  supplemented 
bv  natural  flows  of  the  Yakima  River.  In 
1931  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  State  of  Washington  for  the 
K.  nnewick  Irrigation  District  to  divert  up  to 
1  'jOO  cubic  feet  per  second  for  Irrigation  and 
p-^'wer  purposes.  This  permit  fully  covers  the 
cii'.  erslons  to  the  e.xtenslon  lands. 

The  Kennewlck  division  extension  Is 
basically  an  irrigation  development,  but 
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benefits  to  wildlife  resources  will  also  be  re- 
alized. The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports 
that  irrigation  of  these  lands  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  upland  game  birds.  Opportunities  to 
develop  significant  benefits  to  recreation, 
fiood  control,  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  or  other  purposes  are  not  available. 

FINANCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension is  $6,735,000.  This  cost  reflects  recent 
changes  in  design  of  the  distribution  system 
and  updating  of  estimates  to  January  1969 
price  levels.  The  Investment  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension, which  also  includes  assigned  costs 
from  works  already  completed  and  other  as- 
signed costs,  totals  $7,554,700  of  which  $7.- 
421,900  is  allocated  to  irrigation  and  $132,800 
is  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
Annual  operating  costs  are  $51,600, 

Annual  project  benefits  are  evaluated  to 
total  $889,800  of  which  $884,300  are  Irriga- 
tion benefits  and  $5,500  are  wildlife  con- 
servation benefits.  The  project  has  a  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  of  2.8  to  1  over  a  100-year 
period  of  analysis. 

The  irrigation  water  users  would  repay  all 
operating  costs  and  in  addition  $1,688,400  of 
the  Investment  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation. 
In  addition.  $259,300  of  assigned  power  costs 
would  be  repaid  from  irrigation  water  pump- 
ing power  charges.  Financial  assistance  of 
$5,474,200  would  be  provided  from  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  revenues. 

The  project  repayment  analysis  utilizes  a 
formula  for  determining  an  irrigation  pump- 
ing power  rate  which  assures  repayment 
without  interest  of  an  equitable  portion  of 
the  overall  power  investment  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  and  associated 
operating  costs.  This  is  compatible  with  the 
traditional  Reclamation  policy  that  irrigation 
investment  be  returned  without  interest.  It 
will  not  adversely  afiect  the  rates  or  the  re- 
payment schedule  for  the  commercial  power 
Investment  of  the  system. 

NEED    FOR    THE    PROJECT 

Almost  all  of  the  lands  in  the  extension 
area  are  dry,  supporting  for  the  most  part 
only  sagebrush  and  native  grasses  used  for 
livestock  grazing,  and  other  uses  are  im- 
practicable under  present  conditions.  When 
irrigated,  the  land  will  be  especially  suitable 
for  production  of  general  row  crops,  and  for 
specialty  crops  and  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
sweet  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

The  project  will  put  to  beneficial  use  the 
investment  in  additional  capacity  which  was 
made  when  the  Kennewlck  division  was  initi- 
ally constructed.  It  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  local  inter- 
ests. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  reflect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  amendment  will  increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Kennewlck  extension  from  $5,352,000  (Octo- 
ber 1966  prices)  to  $6,735,000  (January  1969 
prices).  This  increase  not  only  reflects  the 
updating  of  costs  to  current  price  levels  but 
also  Includes  the  costs  of  a  recent  design 
change  which  would  provide  a  pipe  distribu- 
tion system  in  place  of  open  ditches. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  S.  742  be  enacted  as 
amended. 


WALLA  WALLA  PROJECT,  OREGON- 
WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  743)  to  authorize  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division.  Walla 
Walla  project,  Oregon-Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  4,  line  18,  after  the  word  "divi- 
sion," strike  out  "$16,630,000  (January 
1965  prices),"  and  insert  "$22,774,000 
I  January  1969  prices), ';  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  for 
purposes  of  supplying  irrigation  water  ini- 
tially for  approximately  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land,  providing  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  flood  control,  the- enhancement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  the  enhancement 
of  recreation  opportunities,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Touchet  division 
of  the  Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon-Washing- 
ton, in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat  388, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto).  The  principal  works  of  the 
division  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  pro- 
ject) shall  consist  of  the  Dayton  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  flsh  passage  facilities,  a  diversion 
dam,  and  associated  drainage  facilities 

ibi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  site  and  to  recog- 
nize the  cost  of  providing  such  additional 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation  to  be  paid, 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act.  at 
such  time  as  the  additional  storage  capacity 
IS  contracted  for:  Provided.  That  until  such 
additional  storage  capacity  is  contracted  for, 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  attributable 
to  the  excess  capacity  shall  be  funded  and 
added  to  the  construction  costs  allocated  to 
deferred  capacity. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  a  realization  of  the 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  con- 
templated by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  streamflow  between  Davton 
Dam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  River 
that  is  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  per 
second  unless  he  determines  that  a  water 
shortage  or  other  emergencies  exist  or  that 
lesser  flows  would  be  adequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  flsh  life. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligation  as- 
sumed thereunder  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and 
returned  to  the  reclamation  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1966  (80  Stat.  200i.  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September 
7.  1966  (80  Stat.  707). 

Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Touchet  division  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213) .  All  costs  allocated  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  flsh  species  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and.  where  appropriate.  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  reimbursable  obligations 
assumed  by  non-Federal  entitles  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
construction  is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  from  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  'oy  this  Act  shall  be 
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delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  oewly  irrl^ted  lands  of  ciny  basic  agri- 
cultural oonunodlty.  as  defined  In  the  Atn'l- 
cultural  Act  of  1949  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  b^  marketed  la  In 
ezceaa  of  the  normal  supply  as  fleflned  In 
section  30I'b)ilOi  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  as  amended,  unlesa  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
In  production  of  such  comjnodlty  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security 

Sac  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
wfjfks  involved  in  the  Touchet  division.  *22.- 
774  0(X)  (January  1969  prices  i ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  .u  may  be  required 
by  reason  of  changes  In  the  cct»z  of  construc- 
tion work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as 
shown  by  engineering  coet  indexes  And  In 
addition  thereto,  such  sums  ia  may  be  re- 
quired to  operate  and  maintain  said  project 

The  amendment  was  ajfreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr   President.  I  ask 

unamoiious  consent  to  have  prmted  In 

Wie  fiscMjRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    91-99'    explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PURPOSE  or  THE  MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S  743.  which  was  co- 
spoosored  by  Senarxirs  Jackson  and  Magnu- 
son,  13  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Touchet  divi- 
sion of  the  Walla  Walla  reclamation  project 
In  southeastern  Washlngvm  The  division 
would  develop  the  flows  of  the  Touchet  River 
for  the  purp«.Tee8  of  irrigation  municipal,  and 
industrial  water  supply  flood  control,  flsh 
and    wildlife   enhancement,    and    recreation 

BACKGRllfND 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interiors  feasibility 
report  on  the  Touchet  division  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  31.  1966  and 
has  been  printed  as  House  Document  No 
155  89th  Congress 

Bills  to  authorize  construction  of  the  divi- 
sion passed  the  Senate  In  the  89th  Congress 
(S     1088  i    and    the   90th    Congress      S    485 1 
Pinal  action  was  not  taken  In  the  House 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  hearings  on  743  on  March  4, 
1968  The  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
letter  of  March  4.  1969,  recommended  en- 
actment of  S  743  with  an  amendment  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  letter  of  March  7 
1969.  expressed  no  objection  to  enactment  if 
amended  as  the  Department  recommends 
The  committee  has  adopted  the  recom- 
mended amendment 

PLAN    or   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Tovichet  River  now  is  completely  un- 
controlled Every  year  In  the  pattern  of  all 
tributary  streams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
the  river  floods  Its  valley  In  the  spring  and 
by  late  summer  carried  Insufflcient  water  to 
meet  local   requirements 

Although  some  irrigation  development  was 
started  a  century  ago.  today  only  5,000  to 
6  iJ<X)  acres  are  Irrigated  and  much  of  the 
land  has  less  than  a  full  water  supply  Ir- 
rigation from  the  river  has  been  primarily 
by  gravity  diversion  but  pumping  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  Water  rights  on  the 
river  have  been  adjudicated  and  a  system 
of   priorities   has   been   established 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Touchet  project 
will  be  the  Dayton  Dam  on  the  Touchet 
River  a  few  miles  upstream  from  the  valleys 
largest  community  of  Dayton  The  dam 
would   be  a  rolled  earthHU   structure  about 


300  feet  high  It  would  create  a  reservoir  of 
53,6iX)  acre-feel  of  which  33.200  acre-feet 
would  be  conservation  st^irage  and  IS. 000 
acre-feet  would  be  Joint  storage  to  be  op- 
erated on  a  seasonal  and  forecast  basis  for 
flixxl   control   and  conservation 

Reservoir  right-of-way  required  for  all 
project  purposes  totals  1  470  acres,  all  now 
in  private  ownership  Of  this  total  about  390 
acres  are  now  cultivated  and  15  farmsteads 
would  be  inundated  A  country  road  and 
power  and  telephone  lines  would  be  relo- 
cated 

Pai-llltles  of  fish  enhancement  in  addition 
tn  the  necessHry  contnjiled  flow  of  water  con- 
sist I  if  a  trap  below  the  dam  and  a  hopper 
ind  tramway  to  carry  upstream  migrants 
over  the  dam  Selective  level  outlet.s  in  the 
dam  and  a  collector  system  for  downstream 
migrants  are  also  to  be  provided  specifically 
for  flsh 

The  large  cost  allocation  U)  fl.sh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  Is  primarily  Justified  by 
the  restdrallon  of  a  substantial  run  of  ana- 
dromrius  fl.sh  made  possible  by  this  project 
A  large  annual  yield  of  mature  salmon  made 
available  to  the  fishermen  of  the  lower 
Columbia  and  Pacific  waters,  as  well  as  local 
sportsmen.   Is  contemplated 

Water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  released 
into  the  natural  stream  channel  from  which 
it  will  be  diverted  by  the  irrigators  and  the 
city  of  Dayton  through  their  own  facilities; 
some  by  gravity  system  and  some  by  pump- 
ing 

Irrigation  water  will  be  served  initially  to 
some  9.960  acres  of  land  3.520  acres  requir- 
ing full  supply  and  6  440  lu-rps  requiring 
only  supplemental  water  The  quality  of  the 
land  when  irrigated  suit*  It  for  a  shut  from 
grain  production  the  .irea's  principal  land 
use.  to  row  crop  farming  of  frtilts  and  vege- 
tables 

The  reservoir  capacity  is  adequate  U)  serve 
an  additional  7  000  acres,  and  contracts  for 
the  additional  service  are  anticipated. 

PINANCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
Touchet  division  Is  »22.774,000  This  cost  re- 
flects recent  changes  in  design  of  the  dam 
and  updating  of  estimates  to  January  1!»69 
price  levels  The  costs  are  allocated  to  the 
project  purpose*  as  follows 

Irrigation    $9,014,000 

Flood    control 1.004.000 

Municipal    and    industrial    water 

supply    150,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  enhancement--  12,  261,000 

Rec-reatlon    195,000 

Highway    improvement 150.000 

Total     22.774,000 

Annual  project  benefits  are  evaluated  to 
total  $1,545,900  The  project  has  a  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  of  1  72  to  1  over  a  lOO-year 
period  of  analysis 

The  irrigation  c<wts  will  be  repaid  without 
interest  The  water  users  in  the  Initial  de- 
velopment are  capable  uf  repaying  *1. 214,500 
! -'8  percent  I  of  the  InlUal  Irrigation  costs 
Financial  -isslstance  .jf  $3,058,500  for  the 
initial  development  will  be  required  from 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  Power  System  and  from  net  muni- 
cipal and  Industrial  revenues  The  remaining 
irrigation  c<j6ts  of  $4,741,000  are  associated 
with   anticipated  later  c«-intracts 

Department  witnesses  itssured  the  com- 
mittee that  many  owners  of  land  outsiile 
the  boundary  of  organized  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts had  expressed  Interest  In  coniractlni; 
for  (xjrtions  of  the  yield  of  Dayton  Reser- 
voir beyond  that  required  for  the  presently 
organized  districts  Despite  the  provision  oi 
section  lib)  of  3  743.  the  committee  feels 
that  construction  of  Dayton  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir should  not  be  initiated  until  repayment 
contracts  have  been  executt-d  with  water 
user  organlz.\tlons  representing  sufflclent 
arable  land  to  utilize  substantially  the  entire 


Arm  irrigation  yield  TTie  committee  further 
feels  that  under  this  arrangement  there  win 
be  no  necessity  for  repayment  to  be  deferred 
for  any  part  of  the  Irrigation  allocation 

Costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  will  be  repaid  with  Intf- 
rest  Costs  allocated  to  flood  control  and  th" 
incremental  costs  of  higher  standards  for 
relocating  highways  are  nonreimbursable  by 
law  Costs  allocated  to  recreation  will  he 
shared  under  the  provisions  of  the  PedernI 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act 

The  Costs  associated  with  the  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  fisheries  ($9,082.0001 
would  be  nonreimbursable  under  the  pro. 
visions  of  section  3  of  the  pro[>o.sed  bill  ITip 
remaining  costs  allocated  to  flsh  and  wildlife  , 
con.servailon  would  be  shared  vmder  the  pro. 
vi.sions  of  the  Federal  Water  Projeci.s 
Recreation  Act 

NEED  P<1R  THE  PROJECT 

Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  form  the  only 
sizable  lake  In  the  Walla  Walla  Basin  Tlie 
facility  will  bring  10.000  acres  of  rich  farm- 
land under  full  Irrigation  In  Its  Initial  stages 
with  deferred  water  storage  for  an  additional 
7.000  acres  Water  sports,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  and  water  skiing  as  well  as  camplnt; 
and  picnicking  opF>ortunltles  will  be  created 

Expert  testimony  shows  that  the  project 
win  reestablish  the  anadromous  flsh  run  on 
a  very  large  scale  A  potentially  outstanding 
salmon  stream,  the  Touchet  River,  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  more  salmon  to  the 
Columbia  River  fishery  when  the  project  Is 
In  full  operation  than  It  did  In  the  days 
before  Lewis  and  Clark 

The  Touchet  Valley  suffers  destructive 
floods  and  periods  of  severely  reduced  flow 
with  resultant  pollution  of  the  stream  The 
proposed  project  will  afford  vital  protection 
of  life  and  property 

The  regulation  afforded  by  the  reservlor 
will  permit  the  maintenance  of  flows  In  the 
river  during  the  irrigation  season  of  sufflclent 
quantity  to  provide  high  quality  water  for 
sustenance  of  the  fisheries. 

COMMITTEX  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  reflect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  amendment  will  increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Totichet  division  from  $16,630,000  (January 
1965  prices)  to  $22,774,000  (January  1969 
prices)  This  Increase  reflects  not  only  the 
updating  of  costs  to  current  price  levels  but 
also  Includes  the  costs  of  a  recent  design 
change  on  the  Dayton  Dam  to  reflect  recent 
hydrologlc  data 

COMMrTTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs  recommends  that  S  743  be  enacted  as 
amended 


AXJTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FXDR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1960,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  'S.  1011 1  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

That  section  8  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  1 66  Stat  328),  as  amended  '42 
use.   1958).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•  Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  annual 
appropriation  authorization  acts  to  carry 
otit  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Effective  July 
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1.  1969,  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  used  to  participate  with  public 
or  private  agencies  In  foreign  countries  in 
the  construction  or  operation  of  desalting 
plants  or  components  thereof;  or  to  perform 
as  an  sigent  or  to  provide  supervision  in 
connection  with  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  such  plants  or  compwnents  when  the 
primary  purpnase  of  the  plants  or  components 
Is  the  production  of  potable  water  for  use  by 
foreign  countries,  except  that  funds  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  to  carry  out  any 
commitment  made  prior  to  said  date." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

That  the  last  sentence  of  section  8  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (66  Stat.  328), 
as  amended  (42  U  SO  1958.  et  seq.)  Is  further 
iimended  to  read  as  follows: 

Effective  July  1,  1968.  except  for  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 
no  new  commitments  shall  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act  for  cooperation  with 
public  or  private  agencies  In  foreign  countries 
which  require  the  expendltiue  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  funds 
sp  ,.p{)roprlated  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  commitments  made  before  said  date." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1011 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.Arie-'.ca  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  8  of  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  (66  Stat.  328).  as  amended 
i42  use.  1958.  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended 
to   road    as    follows: 

■  Effective  July  1,  1968.  except  for  the  activ- 
ities authorized  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  no 
new  commitments  shall  be  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  for  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic ir  private  agencies  In  foreign  countries 
which  require  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act.  but  funds 
so  .ipproprlated  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  commitments  made  before  said  date." 

Sec  2  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (66  Stat.  328), 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq.),  during 
fiscal  year  1970  the  sum  of  $27,000,000  as 
lollows: 

1 1 )  Research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  $18,095,000. 

(2i  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $5,355,000; 

i3i  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  r  1.450,000;   and 

4 1  .Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  Than  $2,100,000, 

bi  Expenditure  and  obligations  under 
any  of  the  Items  in  this  section  except  item 
i4i  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than  15 
per  centum  If  such  Increase  Is  accompanied 
by  an  equal  decrease  in  expenditures  and 
obligations  under  one  or  more  of  the  other 
items,  including  Item  1 4 1 . 

Sec  ,i.  In  addition  to  the  stuns  authorized 
to  be  .tpproprlated  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
.Tiay  itlUze  any  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  this  program  which  are  not  obli- 
gated on  June  30.  1969,  subject  to  the  dollar 
limit.itions  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year  1969 
prograni. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fh 

'he  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    91-100) ,  explaining   the  purposes 

of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptTRPosE  or  the  measv^ 

The  purpose  of  this  leglslatloni which  was 
proposed  by  the  admlnistratl^r  Is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fUffil  year  1970  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  and  to 
amend  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  to 
clarify  the  authority  to  expend  funds  for 
foreign  activities 

BACKGROUND 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  established 
by  the  Congress  to  conduct  a  research  and 
development  program  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  methods  for  desalting  sa- 
line and  brackish  waters  for  beneficial  and 
consumptive  purposes.  The  program  through 
fiscal  year  1967  operated  under  two  basic 
authorizations: 

1.  Authority  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  (Saline  Water  Act  of 
1952.  66  Stat.  328,  as  amended . ) 

2.  Authority  to  constrxict,  operate,  and 
maintain  desalting  plants  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  production  of  desalted  water 
(72  Stat.  1706)  . 

In  1967.  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
(81  Stat.  78)  to  consolidate  the  earlier  acts 
under  the  title  of  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act,  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  It  has  since  been  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  program  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  1968  the  act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  program  (82  Stat.  110) 
amended  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
to  delete  the  references  to  appropriations 
ceilings  and  to  provide  for  separate  appro- 
priations acts  in  future  years.  It  also  added 
a  provision  to  prohibit  commitments  to  be 
made  with  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
which  require  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION 

The  draft  of  S.  1011  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  letter  of  January  15,  1969,  and  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  by  re- 
quest, on  February  17,  1969. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  committee  are  as  follows : 

Section  1  would  further  amend  section  8 
of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  (66  Stat. 
328,  as  amended),  to  clarify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  authority  to  expend  funds 
to  perform  the  functions  Involving  foreign 
activities  which  he  is  authorized  to  perform 
by  section  3   of  the  act. 

Section  2  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $27  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
amount  supports  the  request  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  Further  limitations  are  im- 
posed upon  the  portions  of  this  amount 
which  may  be  applied  to  specific  activities 
within  the  program.  This  section  would  also 
provide  authority  to  reprogram  funds  among 
activities  to  the  extent  of  a  15-percent  in- 
crease In  any  single  activity  (except  admin- 
istration and  coordination) .  Presently,  repro- 
g^-aming  is  limited  to  10  percent. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  utilization  in 
fiscal  year  1970  of  any  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  which  are  carried  over  Into  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  an  open  hearing  on  March  11, 
1969, 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by  delet- 
ing section  1  of  the  Department's  bill  and 
submitting  language  which  will  not  extend 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  engage  in  for- 
eign activities  but  will  clarify  his  authority 
to  expend  funds  in  the  performance  of  for- 
eign activities  which  are  already  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act. 


Public  Law  90-297  (82  Stat  110) ,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  amended  section  8  of  the  Conver- 
sion Act  to  Include  the  following  language: 

■EfTectlve  July  1,  1968,  no  new  commit- 
ments  shall  be  made  under  authoritv  of  this 
Act  for  cooperation  with  public  or  private 
agencies  In  foreign  countries  which  require 
the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  but  funds  ,so  appropriated 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  commitments 
made  before  said  date  " 

This  language  originated  in  .i  House 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Tlie  House  committee  report  "comments 
on  the  provision  as  follows: 

■TJie  authority  given  the  Secretary  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  basic  act  is  left  unchanged  Sec- 
tion 3  Includes  authority  to  (  l  i  conduct  on- 
site  inspections  of  promising  jirojects.  do- 
mestic and  foreign:  (2)  foster  and  partici- 
pate in  International  conferences  relating  to 
saline  water  conversion;  and  i3)  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Department  of  .State  The 
committee  considers  that  section  3  provides 
the  authority  necessary  to  inspect  foreign 
projects  and  exchange  technical  information 
with  foreign  countries  in  order  that  the 
United  States  may  be  kept  fullv  abreast  of 
all  progress  in  this  field.  Also,  "there  Is  no 
intention  of  prohibiting  foreign  firms  or  in- 
dividual scientists  from  participating  in  the 
research  program  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  basic  act" 

The  Department.  In  its  letter  of  Januarv  15. 
1969.  transmitting  i,he  draft  bill  states  us 
follows: 

•■The  language  of  section  8.  however,  ap- 
pears to  bar  even  the  activities  under  section 
3  described  in  the  committee  report,  to  the 
extent  that  they  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  .ict  We 
believe  the  existing  language  in  section  8  is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  legislative  history 
in  this  regard.  Consequently,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  further  amend  section  8  to  in- 
sure that  the  Intention  of  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  report,  is  carried  out." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Department  is  un- 
necessarily broad,  however,  and  that  the 
more  limited  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  will  serve  to  resolve  anv  conflict 
which  may  exist  between  the  statutory 
language  and  the  legislative  history  of  Public 
Law  90-297. 

The  committee  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  the  Department's 
bill  to  eliminate  the  termination  date  of  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program. 

COMMrTTEE     RECOMMENDATION 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
recommends  that  S.  1011.  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
FINAL  REPORTS  UNDER  THE 
CORRECTIONAL  REHABILITATION 
STUDY  ACT  OP   1965 

The  bill  iH.R.  8438  >  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  final  reports  under  the 
Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of 
1965  until  July  31.  1969,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  bill  H.R.  8438,  reported  with- 
out amendment  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  which  extends 
the  time  for  filing  final  reports  required 
by  the  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study 
Act  of  1965  until  July  31.  1969.  This  is 
an  extension  of  4  months  from  the  orig- 
inal date  of  completion.  March  31,  1969, 
that  was  required  by  the  act. 
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The  study  called  for  by  the  act  us  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Correctional  Manpower  sind  Training 
and  deals  with  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  our  day  how  to  secure  enough 
trained  men  and  women  to  bring  about 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  through 
our  correctional  systems  and  thus  pre- 
vent further  delinquency  and  crime 

A  fire  destroyed  Commission  ofiBce  f^les 
and  working  materials,  and  the  death 
of  a  key  employee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission are  the  principal  reasons  neces- 
sitating additional  time  to  complete  the 
study 

No  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
complete  the  study  Funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission are  available  to  complete  the 
final  report  during  the  additional 
4-month     period 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 


CHENG-HUAI  U 


The    bill     S     348      for    the    relief    of 

Cheng-huai  U  was  considered,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  tlurd  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    348 

Sf  It  trnacted  6y  tfie  Senate  and  House 
">  Represeriiatties  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purp<3ses  Mf  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaUonallty 
Act.  Cheng-hual  U  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  :idmitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  .'esidence  as  of 
July  7,  1962. 

Mr  MANSFIEUD  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Che  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  rhe  report 
No  91-101,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Ricgrd. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  )f  permanent  residence  in  the  Unit«d 
States  to  Cheng-Huai  Li  as  of  July  7.  1962. 
thus  en.ibllng  him  to  tile  petition  for  nat- 
uralization 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  41-year-old 
native  .ind  citizen  of  China  who  last  entered 
the  United  States  on  July  7,  1962.  as  a  stu- 
dent He  Is  a  ^aduate  of  the  Republic  of 
China  Nava^  .Academy  and  holds  an  M.S. 
Jegree  from  MIT  He  resides  In  Washlntcton, 
D  C  .  where  he  Is  employed  aa  a  naval  arciii- 
tect  by  the  Naval  Engineering  Center.  US 
Navy  He  W:i3  previously  In  the  United  .SUtes 
from  October  1933  to  February  1954  as  a 
member  of  the  Chinese  Navy  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  training  His  .status  was  adjusted 
to  pernvanent  residence  on  .August  1.  1966, 
on  the  basis  uf  an  approved  third  preference 
petition  He  desires  US  citizenship  in  order 
to  obtain  security  clearance  which  will  en- 
able him  to  use  his  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  in  work  ire*s  restricted  to  U.S. 
citizens. 


KOON  CHEW  HO 

The  bill  S  628'  for  the  relief  of 
KfX)n  Chew  Ho  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.   828 
Be    It    enacted    by    the    Senate   and    Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 


Amenra  in  C<yngress  assembled.  That  Ho 
Ye*,  a  deceased  United  States  citizen,  sihall 
be  deemed  to  have  reelded  In  the  United 
3tat«!  prior  w  July  9  1913.  within  the  me»ui- 
ing  i.f  spcuon  1993  of  the  Act  of  February  10. 
1855   ■  Kev    Mtat     1878i 

Sei-  2  Pof  the  purposes  i)f  the  .said  Act. 
Koon  Chew  Ho  shall  be  held  .tnd  consid- 
ered to  be  the  iiatural-bom  son  of  '.he  said 
Ho  Yee,  and  shall  be  further  held  und  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  Unlt«Kl  States  citizen 
at  all  Limes  since  July  y  1013  Proiided. 
That  the  said  Knon  Chew  Ho  enters  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  with- 
in one  year  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
iisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port No  91-1021,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THK    HII.I. 

The  purp<«e  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Koon 
Chew  Ho  the  son  i>f  a  deceased  U  S  citizen. 
to  assume  his  status  .is  a  U  S  citizen  based 
upon  his  fathers  residence  In  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  9.  I9I3.  the  date  of  Koon 
Chew  Hos  birth 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneflclarv  of  the  bill  is  a  55-year- 
old  native  of  China,  who  claims  U  S  citizen- 
ship as  the  son  of  a  U  S  citizen  who  resided 
in  this  country  prior  to  his  birth  on  July 
9  1913  The  benehclary's  father  was  allegedly 
born  on  September  15.  1891.  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii  He  departed  to  China  In  1902  and 
returned  to  Honolulu  In  1923.  where  he  re- 
sided until  1946  He  then  returned  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  he  died  in  1948  The  benefici- 
ary's brotlier  entered  the  United  States  in 
1924.  a£  the  son  of  a  US  citizen  and  In 
1952.  he  was  issued  a  certlHciite  of  de- 
rivative citizenship  The  benetlclaj-y  Is  a  self- 
employed  merchant  in  Hong  Kong  and  a 
leading  businessman  in  that  community 
The  beneficiary's  brother  Ls  manager  of  an 
importing  firm  In  Honolulu  The  beneficiary. 
In  assumUig  his  U  S  cltlzeashlp.  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  ,Aiiierlcau  business  com- 
munity with  his  varletl  b.ickground  and  m- 
terests 


ERNESTO  ALUNDAY 

The  bill  (S.  648 »  for  the  relief  of 
Ernesto  Alunday  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  en^rossod  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

-S     fi+8 
Be    It    enacted    hy    the   Senate   and    Hcruse 
of    Representatives   of   the    United    States   of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  203iai  i  I)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration    and    Nationality    .Act.    Ernesto 
.Alunday  shall   be  held  aJid  considered  to  be 
the    natural-born    tUlen    son    of    Teodoro    A 
Alunday,    a    citizen    of    the    United    States 
provided.  That  no  natural  parent  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,    shall    be    accorded    any    right. 
prlrtlege.   or   status    under   the    Immigration 
and  Nationality  .Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unaniniou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  a  1-103 1,  explaining  the  purposes 
o:  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
Wits  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pvaposE  OF   :mk   bim. 

The  purpose  '■'  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary    to    qualify    for    first    preference 


status  as  the  unmarried  son  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  27-year-ol(] 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippines  who 
was  adopted  there  by  his  uncle  on  January 
15.  1953  He  presently  resides  In  the  Philip', 
pines  with  his  sister  His  adoptive  father  is 
a  US  citizen  who  resides  In  Los  .Angeles 
Calif  .  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Inforiiia- 
Hon  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  flnanclallv  ible 
to  provide  for  him 


VICTOR  ABADI 

The  bill  '  8,  927  '  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
.■\badl  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  in- 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S  927 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou'ie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  Vk'tor 
.Abadl  may  be  naturalized  upon  compl;  ince 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title  III  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  tvcept 
that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required,  in  addition  U)  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  Stales  since  Octoljer  I,  1960. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-104'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BH-L 

TJie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturnliza- 
tlon. 


DR.   RICHARD  FRANCIS  POWER 

The  bill  'S.  1016 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Richard  Francis  Power  was  consuit  red. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  :  ead- 
Ing.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1016 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State-,  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lor  llie 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.Act,  Doctor  Richard  Francis  Power  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  pern;:i!ient 
residence  as  of  .August  24.  1960.  and  'he  pe- 
riod of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  !':..-.ea 
States  since  that  date  .shall  be  held  an  :  •  n- 
sldered  to  meet  the  residence  and  plr. -ical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  •  f  -uch 
.Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No   91-105' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bUl. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  <  xccrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PfHPOSE  OF  THE   Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
tjeneficlary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


I 
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be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1049 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Angel  Solar  shall  be 
held  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
May  21,  1963 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No  91-106),  explaining  the  purix>ses  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Angel  Solar  aa  of  May  21,  1963, 
thus    enabling    him    to    file    a    petition    for 

naturalization. 


WONG  WAH  SIN 


The  bill  (S.  1120)  for  the  relief  of 
Wong  Wah  Sin  was  considered,  ordered 
10  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1120 
Br  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  an^  House  of 
Heprr'ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
'191  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Wone  Wah  Sin  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
adn;i-t.ed  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
mls-sible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  lo  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Just:-e  haa  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-107).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tl;pre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cludir.B:  provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  Aho  has  sought  to  procure  a  visa  by 
misrepresenting  a  material  fact  In  isehalf  of 
•.he  .'.i.n  of  a  US.  citizen. 


DR.  ANGEL  SOLAR 

The  bill    S.  1049)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Solar  was  considered,  ordered  to 


AH  MEE  LOCKE 

Tlie  bill  iS.  1123)  for  the  relief  of  Ah 
Mee  Locke  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
eneriLssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1123 
Be  -.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-^cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame--.<'a  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tion;,.; ty  Act.  Ah  Mee  Locke,  the  widow  of 
the  :.ae  Loy  Hepp  Locke,  a  citizen  of  the 
VnitPd  States,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  :,n  alien  eligible  for  immediate  relative 
status  under  the  provisions  of  section  201 
ibi,  and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-108),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  an  immediate  relative  to  Ah  Mee 
Locke  which  is  the  status  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  were  it  not  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


SEIN  LIN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  301)  for  the  relief  of  Sein  Lin 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  6,  after  "I960''  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "upon  the  payment  of  t,he 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol ofiQcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available."  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ImmlgTatlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
SeIn  Lin  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  May  24.  1960 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-109),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  The  iDlll  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  established  precedents. 


NORIKO  SUSAN  DUKE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  537)  for  the  relief  of  Noriko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakano)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Noriko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  323(ci 
of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
No.  91-110,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary's  adoptive  parents  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization  in  her  be- 
half. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  de- 
lete reference  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
because  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 


CHARLES    RICHARD    SCOTT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  672 1  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  section  204 
ic).  relating  to  the  number  of  petitions 
which  may  be  approved  in  behalf  of  ;idopted 
children,  shall  be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  of 
a  petition  filed  In  behalf  of  Charles  Richard 
Scott  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Denny  F  Scott,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der   the   Immigration    and    Nationality    Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
No.  99-111,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  t,he  United  States  in 
an  immediate  relative  status  of  ..n  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prospective 
adoptive  parents  have  previo'ii.sly  had  the 
maximum  number  of  petitions  approved  The 
bill  lias  been  amended  in  ;iccordancp  with 
established  precedents. 


JOHN  ANTHONY  BACSALMASSY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S,  958)  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bacsalmassy  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  "of"  strike  out  "September  17, 
1962."  and  insert  "September  19.  1959, 
and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  In 
the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act.":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
s     958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State''  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  und  Nationality 
Act.  John  Anthony  Bacsalmassy  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  19.  1959.  and  the 
periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  ;ind  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  aslc 
unanlniou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RecoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report, 
No  91-112.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PVnpri^E     >  .r     THE     BtLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  m  imfnded  m  to 
enable  the  beneflcury  to  flie  a  petltuin  t.>r 
ndturallzatlon  The  bill  haa  been  amendetl  in 
accord.ince  w\ti\  established  precedents  and 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he  first 
entered  the  United  Stated  as  a  student 


March  2^,  1969 
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THE  CARL  HAYDEN  PROJECT 

The  joint  resolution  ■  S  J  Res.  28  ■  pro- 
viding for  renaming  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  Carl  Hayden  project  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
ana  passed,  as  follows: 
S  J   Res   28 

Whereas  Cirl  Hayden  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  United  Slates  Congress  for 
the  un.surpaased  perU»d  if  flfty-seven  years. 
Including  forty-twu  years  of  consecutive 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas  Carl  Hayden  has  dedicated  his 
llfeworlc  to  public  service,  having  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Maricopa  County,  Ari- 
zona, m  1904  and  sheriff  of  such  county  In 
ldO«  and  1908  and  having  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
since  Us  admission  into  the  Union,  flrst  as  a 
Member  of  tne  House  of  Representatives 
from  February  19,  1912,  to  March  i  1927, 
and  then  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
March  4,    1927.   to  January   3.    1969     and 

Whereas  as  the  result  of  his  vision  and 
ability,  and  his  unrelenting  elTiirtfi  for  a 
{}ea-lod  if  two  decades  In  participation  with 
the  other  members  if  Cfingress  from  .Arizona. 
Carl  Hayden  was  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  In  1968  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
suitable  monument  be  dedicated  m  tribute 
to  Carl  Hayden  and  In  reix)gnUl(.n  of  his 
unique  contributions     Now    therefore    be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  und  House  o/  Rep. 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  nf  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  Is  amended  by 
stniung  out  Central  .Arizona  Project"  at 
each  place  that  It  appears  in  such  Act  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
the   following        Carl    Hayden    Project  ' 

Sec  2  In  addition  to  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, any  designation  or  reference  to  the 
Central  .Arizona  Project  -described  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Colorado  River  Baaln  Project 
Act)  in  any  other  law  map.  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
State«  shall  be  held  to  de«agnate  or  refer  to 
such   project   ae   the     Carl    Hayden   Pnijecf 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammous  corisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
No  91-113,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptrpose   or   Joint    Resolution 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
28  18  to  provide  a  lasting,  living  monument 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americas  legisla- 


tive •itHteaniPii  during  the  middle  half  of 
the  JOth  t-eiitury  Tlie  measure  would  ac- 
i-ompll.nh  thlH  purpose  hy  amending  the  Col- 
orado River  Ba^lii  Project  Act  i  Public  Law 
90^537  83  Stat  885.  to  provide  that  the 
vast  Central  .Arizona  Project  '  which  is  the 
heart  of  this  far-reaching  legislation  shall 
be  known  ax  the  Carl  Hayden  Project  '  .\s 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  .^ugust  7  1967  the 
bill  that  became  the  Colnrado  River  Basin 
Project  Act.  S  1W4  90th  Congress,  which 
was  .»ponsiired  by  Senator  Hayden,  was  titled 
the  Central  .Arlzrina  Project  .Act  '  This 
pri-iject  will  bring  llfeKlvIng  Colorado  River 
water  to  the  arid  central  part  of  .Arizona 
where  water  is  la  desperately  short  supply 
even  for  the  domestic  needs  of  its  burgeon- 
ing population  Senator  Hayden  dedicated 
himself  over  long  years  to  the  project  giving 
unstlnUngly  of  himself,  his  time  and  hU 
effort 

The  law  rts  finally  passed  Is  truly  a  monu- 
ment to  his  career  In  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  Stales  which  spanned  an  unsur- 
passed 57-yfHr  period  Including  42  years  of 
■orLsecutUe  service   In   the  Senate 

srNATOR    CARL     HAYDEN 

I'arl  Hayden  was  born  In  what  was  then 
Haydens  Perry.  Ariz  .  which  had  been  estab- 
lUshed  by  his  frontiersman  father.  Judge 
Charles  T  Hayden.  a  Connecticut  Yankee 
schoolteacher  who  followed  the  famed  ad- 
monition Go  West.  Young  Man  ■  .At  the 
Mme  the  s<in  w.is  born  the  p.ipulatlon  of  the 
United  States  was  but  a  quarter  of  its  pres- 
ent figure  The  War  Between  the  States  was 
a  recent  memory  The  Spanlsh-.Amerlcan 
War  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  cold  war 
with  Its  Koreas  and  V'letnams  were  still 
<thead  The  first  gasoline  engine  hadn't 
turned,  the  first  electric  streetcar  hadn't 
moved,  the  nrst  airplane  hadn't  flown  mo- 
tion pictures,  radio  and  television  were  yet 
to  be  experienced  .Arizona  Itself  was  not  to 
become  a  State  for  .some  :iO  years  plus 

The  young  trontlersman.  who  had  been 
elected  shentT  of  Maricopa  County  In  1906. 
became  .Arlz<jna's  first  Congressman  upon 
stateho<xl  In  1912.  was  reelected!  to  .-ieven 
succeeding  Coiu{res.ses  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1926.  and  reelected  six  times  He  retired 
at  the  end  f  the  90th  Congress,  at  the  age 
of  92  He  had  been  chairman  <if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  as  such  was  one  of 
the  moRt  powerful  men  In  the  Senate.  He 
also  was  one  of  the  most  beloved,  being 
known  as     the  SenaKirs'  Senator" 

The  Central  Arizona  I'roject  was  not  by 
any  means  the  only  monumental  legislation 
crowning  his  long  career  The  Hayden  record 
shows  that  lie  was  the  sponsor  in  1919  if  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ex- 
tending the  right  of  sutTrage  to  women:  that 
he  sponsored  and  managed  the  bill  establish- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and 
that  he  was  a  pioneer  In  establishing  the  In- 
terstate highway  system,  among  other  far- 
sighted  legislation. 


COM kfTTTR  EaCOMMENOATION 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  which  Carl  Hayden  was  a  member 
unanimously  urge  prompt  approval  of  sj 
Re«  28  No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  n 
in  any  way  involved,  and  the  name  of  Cari 
Hayden  Project  on  the  great  water  works  for 
the  State  he  served  so  long  and  so  well  win 
be  a  fitting,  well-merited  monument  to  a 
very    great    legislative   statesman 


REPORT  ON  THE  FIELD  TRIP  TO 
FLORIDA  BY  THE  SELECT  CO.M- 
.MITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HU- 
MAN NEEDS 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota who  has  spoken  earlier  on  the  .-e- 
port  uf  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  field  trip  to 
Florida. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  appreciate  iiis 
courtesy  In  .sending  me.  last  Friday 
afternoon,  a  copy  of  his  propo.sed  re- 
marks relative  to  the  recent  heaimgs 
held  in  Immokalee,  Fla  .  among  other 
ijlaces 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  .see  the 
speech  briefly  this  morning.  I  spent  the 
weekend  in  Florida,  too.  Even  Florida 
people  like  to  po  to  Florida  in  the  wi:iter- 
tlme.  just  as  my  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota and  his  committee  chose  to  po 
down  there  to  enjoy  a  few 'days. 

I  noticed  two  completely  inaccurate 
figures  In  his  statement  about  his  trip  to 
Immokalee  that  I  .should  like  to  advi.se 
my  friend  about 

He  declares,  for  instance,  in  his  state- 
ment, that  Collier  County  people- 
speaking  about  their  willingne.ss  to  take 
care  of  their  own — include  22.000  Collier 
migrants  who  harvest  Collier's  S40  mil- 
lion in  farm  produce. 

T-wenty-two  thousand  is  just  about  10 
times  too  many.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
official  report  of  the  Florida  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  is  a  cooperative 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State,  .showing  the  figures  both  of 
intrastate  and  interstate — which  would 
be  the  migrants — on  farm  labor  em- 
ployed last  year.  1968 — and  this  year  is 
not  greatly  different — and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NUMBtR  Of  MIGRATORY  WORKERS  EMPIOYEO  IN  AGRICULTURAL  REPORTING  AREAS  COVERING  THE  9TH  CONGRESSIONAL 

DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA.  ;96« 


L*kt  OkMchobM  < 

Lower  w«st  coast' 

Central  Ridge 

1 

RtpOftifif  data  • 

Total 

Intrastate    InteraUl* 

ToUl 

Intrastate    Interstate 

ToUl 

Intrastate 

Interstate 

lanuiry 

♦,200 

1.100 

3.100 

4,225 

1,625 

2.600 

8.858 

1.615 

7  -M 

FsbruJry 

4.400 

1.100 

3,300 

5.135 

2,585 

2.550 

9,027 

1.475 

7.  Si: 

Mjicn   . 

4.500 

1.100 

3.400 

5.117 

2,517 

2.600 

6.423 

1.455 

i%i 

4.000 

1.200 

2.800 

5.355 

2, 205 

3.150 

6.693 

1.416 

s  "" 

M»» 

1,300 

400 

900 

8.550 

4.950 

3.600 

7.906 

1,880 

e.o.'s 

Jun« 

50 

50 

0 

1,520 

1.005 

515 

5.072 

1.530 

3.w: 

July 

0 

0 

0 

70 

50 

20 

1.378 

285 

1.093 

August 

0 

0 

0 

90 

65 

25 

300 

150 

150 

jVptemb«r 

0 

0 

0 

265 

95 

170 

200 

100 

:oo 

i.iclotei 

1.900 

500 

1,400 

1,640 

r9o 

1.350 

280 

too 

18C 

Nov»mD«r 

3.400 

900 

2,500 

4,440 

1.340 

3,  100 

2  320 

500 

I  s:o 

t)»ceniti«i 

J.  800 

500 

3.300 

4.515 

915 

3.600 

5.428 

1.400 

4  W 

^  Midmonth  employment 

•  Includes  Browjrd.  Glades,  and  Palm  Beacli  Counties 

•  Includes  Chmolte,  Coiner.  De  Soto,  Hendry  (wesl).  lee   Manatee,  and  Sarasota  Counties 

•  Includes  Brevjrd,  Hardee,  Hernando.  Highlands.  Miiisboro.  Indian  River   Lake.  Martin,  OkeechObM   Orinie.  Osceola,  Paw. 
Pinellas.  Polk.  SI   lucie,  Seminole.  Sumter,  and  Volusia  Counties. 

Source   in-s«ason  larm  labor  reports.  Fionda  Slate  Employment  Service. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  covers  not  the  whole  State  but 
does  cover  in  one  of  its  compilations — 
compilation  No.  2 — the  lower  west 
coast —  and  does  cover  Collier  County, 
Charlotte,  De  Soto,  Hendry,  Lee,  Mana- 
tee, and  Sarasota  Coimtles. 

Those  figures  show  clearly  that  the 
number  of  migrant  laborers  in  each 
month  of  the  year,  1968,  as  computed 
and  as  shown,  would  not  even  begin  to 
approach  for  that  whole  area  of  seven 
counties  the  figure  mentioned  by  my 
^'ood  friend  from  South  Dakota. 

For  instance,  in  January  of  1968,  the 
total  number  for  those  seven  counties  of 
migrant  laborers  was  2,600.  That  is  an 
ufficial  figure  compiled  by  the  Florida 
State  Employment  Service. 

Surely  someone  has  misled  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  in  stating  to  him 
that  there  were  22,000  Collier  migrants 
who  harvested  their  crops. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  his 
statement  is  obviously  completely  out  of 
accord  with  the  facts,  his  statement  that 
there  are  4,000— if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  friend,  be- 
cause I  am  trying  to  cave  him  from  get- 
ting into  very  grave  error  which  I  think 
he  will  regret  later — in  trying  to  state 
the  situation  in  Collier  County,  he  states 
that  between  4,000  and  5,000  destitute 
families  are  in  Collier  Coimty, 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
number  of  destitute  families  in  Collier 
County.  That  number  of  families  would 
very  nearly  embrace  the  popiilation  of 
the  county,  which  was  15,600  in  1960  and 
which  is  now  somewhere  between  25,000 
and  30,000.  of  whom  the  major  portion 
live  in  Naples,  and  are  anything  but 
destitute  people. 

The  idea  of  there  being  4,000  or  5,000 
destitute  families  in  Collier  Coimty  is  an 
enormity.  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  has  been  misled  by  somebody  who 
told  him  about  those  figures,  when  those 
figures  are  completely  out  of  accord  with 
the  possible  facts. 

Collier  County  is  a  progressive  and 
prosperous  county.  The  actual  residents 
there  could  not  possibly  come  imder  the 
classification  of  destitute  people.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  known  it  ever  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I.  I  have  visited  there 
repeatedly.  I  know  well  of  the  quality  of 
the  Collier  Coimty  residents.  I  am  talk- 
inR  about  residents  there.  The  idea  of 
there  being  4,000  or  5,000  destitute  fam- 
ilies there,  when  there  may  have  been 
merely  2.000  or  3.000  migrants  there  at 
one  time,  many  of  whom  do  not  bring 
their  families,  and  those  who  do  are  not 
all  destitute,  is  so  far  from  any  possible 
facts  that  I  wanted  to  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  friend  while 
he  was  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  he  will  be  more  careful  in  stat- 
ins the  result  of  his  various  hearings, 
both  the  ones  he  has  already  held  and 
the  ones  in  the  future,  and  in  stating  as 
facts  thinps  that  simply  cannot  be  facts. 

I  am  talking  about  something  I  know 
something  about,  because  ever  since 
about  1922  a  group  of  friends  in  my 
hometown,  who  like  to  hunt  and  fish, 
have  made  Immokalee  their  headquar- 
ters. "Immokalee"  means  "our  home." 
That  is  a  Seminole  Indian  word.  When 


we  first  used  to  go  there,  there  were  few 
there  but  Indians.  I  remember  meeting 
there,  at  the  Episcopal  chapel.  Deaconess 
Bedell,  who  gave  such  wonderful  service 
to  the  Indians  at  Immokalee.  I  have  been 
there  from  that  time  until  now.  The 
people  who  have  lived  there  all  these 
years  are  very  fine  people.  I  know  many 
of  the  families  there. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  for  any  facts 
to  appear  in  the  Record  which  relate 
accurately  to  the  situation  either  there 
or  anywhere  else  in  Florida,  but  I  would 
not  like  my  friend  to  be  misled  on  the 
numbers  involved.  There  have  never  been 
22,000  migrants  in  Collier  County  or  in 
any  other  similar  county  of  Florida,  un- 
less it  was  Dade  County.  There  are  not 
4,000  or  5,000  destitute  families  in  Col- 
lier County,  because  there  are  no  desti- 
tute families  among  the  resident  part  of 
the  population  there. 

I  could  go  a  great  deal  further  into  the 
matter,  because  I  not  only  know  the 
area;  I  know  the  families  who  have  been 
there  a  while  and  others  that  have  moved 
there  since.  I  was  there  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Years  and  had  a  consider- 
able chance  to  visit  with  some  of  those 
old  families. 

I  am  just  giving  this  word  of  caution 
because  I  think  someone  appearing  be- 
fore the  Senator's  able  committee  has 
given  figures  so  extravagant  and  com- 
pletely out  of  line  with  the  facts  that  I 
would  want  him  to  know  that  is  the  case. 

I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  this  morn- 
ing of  obtaining  the  latest  estimates  of 
the  population  of  Collier  County,  •which 
goes  up  to  about  30,000  in  the  census,  and 
half  of  the  population  or  more  lives  in 
the  Naples  area.  There  are  other  towns, 
if  I  can  give  some  of  them,  besides  Im- 
mokalee— each  of  which  I  happen  to 
know,  because  I  am  an  avid  hunter  as 
well  as  fisherman,  and  because  this  is  an 
active  area  for  that.  Collier  City,  Marco, 
Goodland,  Everglades  City,  and  others 
which  I  can  mention,  are  in  that  county, 
in  addition  to  Immokalee  and  Naples — 
Naples,  of  course,  being  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  area. 

Without  questioning  at  all  either  the 
sincerity  or  the  effort  to  state  the  facts 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I 
simply  want  the  record  to  show  that 
someone  has  misinformed  him  complete- 
ly as  to  the  number  of  migrants  there  in 
the  first  place  and  as  to  the  possible 
number  of  destitute  families  who  are 
there,  because  the  figures  are  so  thor- 
oughly out  of  accord  with  the  actual  facts 
in  Collier  County. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida — and  I  know  he  understands 
this — that  we  did  not  go  to  Florida  to  get 
a  general  appraisal  of  all  the  virtues  and 
weaknesses  of  the  State,  but  t/)  look  at 
a  specific  problem,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem of  hungry  people  in  that  State.  We 
started  our  appearance  there  with  state- 
ments to  the  press  and  to  everyone  we 
could  get  to  listen  that  we  were  not  sin- 
gling out  Florida  on  any  assumption  that 
it  had  the  worst  problem  in  the  country. 
We  had  plans  to  go  into  every  area  in 
the  coimtry  and  go  into  hearings  on 
hunger  there. 

The  New  York  Times  has  an  article 


about  a  survey  in  New  York  City,  in 
which  early  indications  are  that  prob- 
lems of  very  serious  malnutrition  will  be 
found.  We  have  it  in  my  State,  particu- 
larly among  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  we 
will  be  going  into  those  areas. 

But  as  to  the  statistics  contained  in 
the  report  I  filed  today,  there  was  not 
a  statistic  that  was  not  the  result  of 
testimony  that  was  taken  or  official  local 
or  State  reports.  We  took  the  statements 
of  the  local  people,  such  as  county  com- 
missioners.  State   officials,   and   others. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  there  may  be 
one  area  of  confusion  when  the  Senator 
speaks  of  the  number  of  migrant  workers. 
We  are  using  figures  representing 
families  as  well  as  workers.  We  found 
families  with  eight  or  nine  or  10  chil- 
dren that  might  be  included  in  the  labor 
statistics  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
as  one  single  person — the  father  of  that 
family,  for  example.  But  the  figure  of 
22,000  for  Collier  County  was  the  fig- 
ure— and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne'w 
York  will  verify  this,  if  he  recalls  the 
testimony — that  was  used  by  persons 
who  came  before  the  committee,  indi- 
cating that,  at  the  peak  of  the  season, 
that  was  approximately  the  migrant 
population. 

The  22.000  figure  was  cited  by  our  first 
witness.  Mr.  T.  Michael  Poster.  He  .said 
at  page  26  of  our  tran-script  that  the 
entire  migrant  population  of  Collier 
County  is  estimated  by  the  county's 
migrant  health  project  to  be  "22.000  per- 
sons during  fiscal  year  1968." 

The  figure  he  cited  was  taken   from 

"Florida  Migrant  Health  Project  Report, 

1967-1968,"  by  the  Florida  State  Board 

of  Health  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 

Public  Health  Service. 

In  the  Immokalee  area  alone,  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
testified  that  the  peak  migrant  popula- 
tion was  as  high  as  12.000.  That  appears 
at  page  152  of  our  transcript. 

He  also  said  that  the  day  the  commit- 
tee was  in  Immokalee  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.000  migrant  workers  there. 

There  may  be  one  other  area  that  ex- 
plains the  Senator's  somewhat  lower  fig- 
ure, and  that  is  that  some  local  officials 
who  testified  before  the  committee  said 
"These  people  are  not  residents."  One 
county  commissioner,  as  I  remember, 
said,  "They  are  not  Collier  people.  They 
are  not  even  Florida  people.  They  are 
Federal  people."  That  was  the  statement 
made.  He  did  not  recognize  them  as  resi- 
dents or  citizens  or  as  their  having  any 
responsibility  at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
county  or  his  State. 

The  figure  of  4.000  to  5,000  destitute 
people  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  E.  Lee  Mc- 
Cubbin.  the  commodity  distribution  di- 
rector from  the  State  capital,  of  how 
many  people  he  thought  there  were  in 
Collier  County,  that  should  be  fed  by  a 
commodity  program  in  that  county. 

That  being  the  case,  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  these  statistics  are  wrong, 
it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  effort  by  our 
committee  to  get  an  accurate  picture.  We 
queried  witnesses  over  2  long  days  of  in- 
tensive committee  hearings,  and  we  took 
the  word  of  the  local  officials  on  these 
estimates.  They  are  not  guesses  on  our 
part.  Every  one  of  those  statistics  ap- 
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pears  not  once,  but  several  times.  In  the 
testimony  taken  by  our  committee  Now. 
If  they  are  wrong,  we  will  certainly  cor- 
rect the  record,  but  they  stand,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  at  this  point,  as  a  result 
of  the  very  careful  hearings  of  2  days 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yiejd'' 

Mr   McOOVERN   I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  have  already  said  In 
my  remarks  that  I  did  not  question  either 
the  Intentions  of  the  Senator  or  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  been  informed  of  those 
figures  by  somebody  else  I  am  just  saying 
that  those  figures  are  not  right;  that  they 
are  Incorrect;  and  the  Senator  might  as 
well  start  In  this  period  of  investiga- 
tions— which  I  hope  he  will  continue — ■ 
with  the  understanding  that  the  people 
who  are  most  Interested  in  these  causes 
of  discovering  malnutrition,  and  calling 
It  hunger,  and  discovering  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  people,  and  calling  them  many 
thousand,  are  not  going  to  give  the  ac- 
tual figures. 

I  have  put  In  the  Record  already  the 
official  figures  on  migrant  workers,  not 
just  in' Collier  County  but  In  the  seven 
counties  I  think  Collier  County  had  the 
most  of  any.  but  all  of  them  had  some 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  question  him 
on  that  point '' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  shall  in  a  moment 
I  have  put  in  the  figures  for  January  of 
1968  and  for  every  month  thereafter  The 
Senator  will  see  that  the  largest  number 
in  any  month  was  3.600  in  the  whole 
seven  counties  That  Is  the  workers,  now. 
the  migrant  workers  The  statement  that 
this  does  not  Include  the  22.000  migrant-s 
who  harvest  Colliers  farm  crops  simply 
cannot  help  but  be  grossly  exaauerated. 
ret'ardleSvS  of  who  gave  the  figures;  and 
it  Is  to  that  fact  that  I  am  calling? 
attention 

I  do  no'  question  the  Senators  objec- 
tivity I  do  not  question  his  kindness  nor 
his  sense  of  charity  E^•eryone  knows  he 
is  an  evangelist,  and  I  am  «lad  that  we 
have  two  or  three  evangelists  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr  McOOVERN  I  think  we  have 
more  than  that 

Mr  HOLL-\ND  But  tlie  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  figures  are  just  inac- 
curate, and  I  know  .something  about  it. 
because  this  has  been  one  of  my  own 
stamping  grounds  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  all  of  the  old  families  there  and 
many  of  the  newer  ones  The  idea  of 
there  being  4,000  or  ,5.000  destitute  fami- 
lies there,  when,  to  the  contrary,  there 
could  not  be  half  that  many  of  migrant 
workers  all  told,  at  that  time  or  in  any 
1  month.  In  that  particular  county.  Is 
al^  not  in  accord  with  the  facts 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  testi- 
mony was  not  given,  because  I  am  sure 
it  must  have  been,  or  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  not  have  so  re- 
ported It.  I  have  never  known  the  Sen- 
ator to  misstate  anything  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  ever  e.xpect 
him  to.  and  I  have  made  that  very  clear 
I  am  simply  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  someone  has  led  him  down  an 
alley  here,  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
sound  conclusion,  because  it  does  not 
give  the  proper  facts.  I  hope  the  Senator 


will  appreciate  that,  because  that  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I  have  made 
this  statement 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  him  any  gen- 
eral answer  to  his  hearings,  although 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
might  be  brought  into  the  matter  later. 
But  on  these  two  figures.  I  know  the 
situation  well,  and  since  the  hearings — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  over  the  week- 
end— I  called  in  to  obtain,  not  from  the 
witnesses  the  Senator  talked  to,  but  from 
the  most  credible  sources  in  Collier 
County  and  the  most  credible  sources  at 
the  capital,  the  true  information,  and  I 
have  already  placed  in  the  Record  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Senator  can 
rely  as  to  the  number  of  migrant  workers 
in  the  three  groups  of  counties. 

One  of  those  groups  contains  Collier 
County,  and  the  three  groups  are  the 
counties  named  in  the  list ;  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  State 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr.  President,  would 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  there  could 
be  a  difference  based  on  the  criteria  that 
he  has  used' 

When  we  talk  about  migrant  workers, 
that  IS  a  different  matter  than  talking 
about  the  migrant  population,  which  in- 
cludes the  children,  the  mothers,  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  whole  families. 
I  think  that  may  be  one  discrepancy  that 
exists  between  the  figures  the  Senator 
is  using  and  the  ones  I  am  using. 

When  we  talk  about  a  hungry  person. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
It  IS  an  adult  or  a  6-month-old  infant, 
though  the  latter  certainly  cannot  be 
classified  as  a  worker. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator's  words, 
in  his  statement,  are  as  follows: 

.  do«  not  include  the  22.000  Collier 
mlifnuile  who  iuLrvnst  Collier's  $40  million 
Juxni  crops 

There  never  has  been  any  such  number 
of  migrants  who  harvested  Collier 
County  s  farm  crops  To  the  contrary, 
the  official  figures  show  that  in  the 
seven  counties  of  which  Collier  County  is 
a  part,  in  JanuaiT  of  1968.  there  was 
about  a  tenth  that  number  of  actual 
migrant  workers,  and  that  in  the  maxi- 
mum month  in  1968.  the  population  of 
migrant  workers  in  those  seven  counties 
was  3.600. 

So  there  Is  a  discrepancy,  but  It  is  not 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said:  it  IS  in  the  wording  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota; 
and  It  1.S  that  to  which  I  am  calling  his 
attention. 

Mr  McOOVERN  I  think  the  22.000 
figure  will  have  to  .stand,  on  the  basis  of 
our  hearings,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
Senator  has  a  point,  that  that  ought  to 
be  worded  so  as  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
It  includes  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers, the  wives,  and  the  elderly  who  are 
unable  to  work 

In  other  words,  it  embraces  the  entire 
migrant  worker  jx)pulatlon.  Including 
tho.se  who  actually  labor  in  the  fields,  the 
children,  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
work 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  office  at 
Tallahassee  has  just  completed  the  com- 
pilation for  January  for  all  counties  In 
the  vegetable  growing  areas  of  the  State 


It  shows  that  in  January  of  this  year, 
there  were  2,628  in  Collier  County,  in 
February,  there  were  2,902,  and  in  March 
there  were  2.799.  I  believe  the  hearing 
was  held  in  late  February,  was  it  not? 

Mr  McOOVERN.  It  was  in  March. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Early  March? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  the  number  could 
not  have  changed  greatly 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  The  22.000  is  a  peak 
figure. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  So  when  you  come  to 
compare  that  figure,  or  rather  contrast  it 
with  the  22,000  reprorted  in  the  Senator's 
statement,  you  can  see  there  is  gro.ss 
exaggeration  in  the  figures  given  to  the 
Senator  by  somebody  who  testified  before 
his  committee,  because  I  am  sure  he  used 
figures  that  were  given  to  him. 

SKNATOK     JAVrrS     REMAEKS     ON     FLORIDA     FIEI  D 
HEARING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  apologi^^e 
to  my  colleague  Senator  McGovern.  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  was  at- 
tending a  luncheon  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  asked  to  be  excused 
before  his  address  because  I  was  anxious 
to  come  to  the  fioor  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  because  I  was  in  Col- 
lier County  with  Senator  McGovern.  I 
can  certainly  verify  the  fact  that  the 
witnesses  w-ho  should  have  known  the 
fticts.  the  county  officials,  testified  that 
there  were  22,000  migrant  workers — not 
families,  but  workers — at  the  peak  of  the 
season. 

The  officials  indicated  that  this  large 
migrant  population  was  responsible  for 
county  agricultural  sales  amounting  to 
$40  million  last  year.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  .sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  State  arrived  at  the 
figures  to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  referred  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  or  I.  will 
insert  them  in  the  Record  precisely  as 
they  were  derived.  Tlie  same  procedure 
will  be  followed  for  the  figures  reported 
by  the  committee's  witnesses  to  whom 
Senator  McGovern  referred  earlier.  By 
so  doing.  I  am  confident  that  any  dis- 
crepancy will  be  clarified.  However,  and 
because  of  the  circumstances.  I  must 
view  the  committee's  figures  as  being  fac- 
tual and  representative  of  the  situation 
until  such  time  as  there  is  definite  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  defy  the  evidence 
as  seen  through  our  own  eyes.  What- 
ever the  number — and  committee  wit- 
nesses stated  the  figure  at  22.000 — it  Is 
capable  of  being  defined  in  terms  of  the 
production  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
other  produce.  This  Is  what  the  witnesses 
were  referring  to — the  labor  force  and 
its  circumstance  of  being. 

Our  visible  evidence  was  of  malnutri- 
tion amounting  to  hunger,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  county  officials  supported 
that  situation,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  stated.  They  spoke  of  "Fed- 
eral people."  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  taking  care  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  migrants — who  are  responsible 
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in  great  measure  for  the  agrlculttiral  pro- 
duction, sales  and  wealth  of  the  coiuity. 
I  challenged  the  officials  on  their  at- 
titudes and  by  stating  that  here  I  am 
not  repeating  anything  that  was  not 
stated  to  them  in  person.  But  notwith- 
standing the  migratory  workers'  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  county's  econ- 
omy, the  officials  said  they  were  "Federal 
people."  and  that  they — the  officials — 
were  really  not  responsible  for  them. 
They  further  said  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  wanted  to  give  the  migrants 
free  food  stamps,  it  was  someone  else's 
job  and  not  theirs. 

They  came  before  the  committee  with 
the  philosophy  that  migrants  were  go- 
ing to  be  paid  for  what  they  produced, 
and  that  the  county  had  no  further  re- 
siwnsibility  to  them.  This  was  not  all. 
Tlie  county  officials  further  testified  that 
their  philosophy  was  that  the  only  way 
they  were  going  to  get  migrants  to  work 
in  the  fields  was  by  operating  with  a  "No 
work,  no  eat  philosophy."  This  is  what 
it  really  amounted  to  and  in  those  primi- 
tive terms. 

Mr.  President,  most  important  for  us, 
because  it  has  so  shocked  the  conscience 
of  this  country,  is  not  how  many  people 
are  involved,  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  exist  at  all?  I  am  convinced  that 
it  does  exist.  I  am  also  convinced  that  it 
exists  not  only  in  Immokalee  but 
throughout  the  country,  including  my 
owm  State  of  New  York.  For  this  reason, 
I  organized  a  statewide  committee  com- 
posed of  the  deans  of  the  12  medical 
schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  of  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  The  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing says  there  are  hungry  people  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  do  not  dispute  this.  I 
do  not  know.  I  shall  be  shocked  and 
saddened  if  it  is  so,  just  as  any  Senator 
would. 

I  can  understand  perfectly  how  the 
Senator  from  Florida  feels.  Nevertheless, 
the  problem  exists.  This  is  something, 
previously  unknown,  that  has  been  un- 
covered by  the  struggle  against  poverty. 
If  anything  will  spring  us  to  the  kind 
and  scale  of  action  that  ought  to  be,  it 
will  be  this  specter:  that  there  is  actually 
such  malnutrition  in  our  country  as  to 
amount  to  hunger,  not  in  one  plMe  but 
in  many  and  perhaps  even  in  our  biggest 
cities  with  the  best  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  value,  of  course,  what- 
ever any  Senator  may  say  about  his 
own  State,  attempting  to  clarify  the  facts 
and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  However,  I  rise  today  in  an  ef- 
fort to  point  out  that  whatever  our  ex- 
l>erience  may  have  been,  it  does  not 
diminish  our  responsibility  nor  the  im- 
pact of  the  problem  upon  us. 

I  have  been  in  this  very  struggle  for  a 
long  time  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  was  in- 
volved in  the  matter  before  this  phase 
began.  There  is  movement,  and  there  will 
l\ave  to  be  more. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  food 
.'itamps.  They  may  have  to  be  given  free 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  because  food 
stamps  are  a  very  effective  way  to  get 
food  distributed. 
^  We  must  all  resolve — whether  it  is 
2.700  migrants  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 


ida (Mr.  Holland)  says,  or  22,000  as  we 
and  the  county  officials  say — that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it 

We  actually  saw  women  with  children 
who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
except  to  go  out  on  the  farms  and  work. 
One  woman  told  us  that  if  she  did  not 
work — and  she,  though  unmarried,  had 
several  children — she  did  not  know 
where,  using  her  -words,  she  "could  have 
somebody  help"  her  out 

Even  the  doctor  in  the  community 
who  operated  the  local  health  clinic — 
although  he  was  only  one  man  and  had 
only  one  helper— said  that  even  by  pre- 
scription he  could  not  do  very  much. 
He  felt  that  if  any  coimty  should  have 
had  a  case  of  starvation  called  to  its  at- 
tention that  that  county  would  find  a 
way  to  relieve  the  situation.  He  said  that 
Collier  County  had  allocated  $7,500  of 
the  budget  for  food  assistance. 

If  the  figures  are  remotely  correct — 
2,700,  let  alone  22,000 — that  is  a  very 
small  and  sorry  figure. 

I  have  explained  the  philosophy  in- 
volved. 'Whatever  the  right  figure  may 
be,  this  situation  should  not  exist  in  our 
coimtry.  We  must  undertake  a  solemn 
resolution  to  deal  with  the  situation  in 
whatever  form  we  have  to  deal  with  it, 
whether  by  an  amendment  to  the  law 
dealing  with  food  stamps  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  or  money,  or  some  other 
way.  We  will  do  whatever  we  must  do. 
Then  the  work  of  the  committee  will 
have  been  a  blessing.  The  committee  is 
limited.  It  must  develop  these  facts  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
used  to  dealing  in  large  numbers.  When 
he  talks  about  malnutrition  in  his  own 
city,  he  could  easily  talk  about  thousands 
and  maybe  many  thousands.  When  we 
get  into  a  rural  county,  however,  where 
there  is  a  small  vegetable  industry  and 
a  sizable  cattle  industry,  using  the  fig- 
ures in  the  statement,  it  is  so  out  of  pro- 
portion that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

My  friends  who  are  so  dedicated  to  this 
committee  work  are  like  others  who  are 
trying  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  malnutrition  rather 
than  of  hunger. 

Last  November  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  came  to  me  and  asked  to 
have  relief  funds  from  section  32,  which 
is  a  very  dear  section  to  me,  to  set  up  a 
group  of  5,000  paid  workers  to  learn 
something  about  nutrition  and  then  to 
circulate  in  the  more  poverty  stricken 
areas,  both  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
country. 

They  are  working  and  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  subject.  And  I  think  that  the 
real  answer  to  the  problem  is  going  to  be 
one  of  education  as  to  what  is  sound  nu- 
trition. 

Although  I  did  not  attend  the  hearings 
because  I  had  hearings  of  my  own  here, 
I  found  in  the  papers  repeated  state- 
ments as  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
migrants  were  eating  nothing  but  beans 
and  grits  and  fatback.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  people  that  have  been  liv- 
ing on  just  that  kind  of  food.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  balanced  diet  and,  as  far  as  I 


am  concerned,  I  probably  would  not  live 
very  long  on  it  alone.  I  have  probably 
eaten  more  grits  than  any  three  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  has  not  done 
me  any  harm. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  do  not 
know  what  a  balanced  diet  is.  The  real 
job  is  to  let  them  know  what  it  is. 

I  make  the  point  that  last  fall  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  a  pro- 
gram. The  testimony  is  that  there  were 
5,000  of  these  workers,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  in  two  counties  in 
South  Carolina,  where  free  food  stamps 
were  available. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
came  to  me  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  asked  me  to  help  because  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  to  make  avail- 
able free  food  stamps  to  the  very  de- 
prived people  in  those  two  counties.  I  did 
so.  Yet  I  did  so  reluctantly,  because  I 
think  that  the  mere  ability  to  purchase 
does  little  good  ii.  providing  a  balanced 
food  diet  if  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
purchasing  would  rather  have  something 
that  is  not  nutritious  and  is  not  balanced 
and  insisted  on  buying  that. 

The  real  answer  is.  of  course,  in  a  bet- 
ter dissemination  of  the  information 
long  spread  by  the  domestic  science 
agents  in  every  county  in  my  region,  and 
I  assume  by  the  workers  in  most  counties 
of  the  Nation  as  to  how  family  heads  can 
t>est  feed  their  families. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  talk  about 
malnutrition  makes  sense  to  me.  But 
when  we  talk  about  hunger  in  an  area 
where,  so  far  as  residents  are  concerned, 
there  was  never  any  hunger  to  exist,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be,  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing. 

The  only  purpose  for  my  speaking  this 
afternoon  is  that  I  do  not  want  the  fig- 
ures placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  to  go  unchallenged, 
of  22,000  migrant  workers  in  Collier 
County,  when  there  has  never  been  that 
many  there.  Collier  County  has  never 
had  that  many  migrants.  Someone  has 
misinformed  the  Senator.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  that  figure  go  into  the  Record 
unchallenged. 

Neither  are  there  4.000  to  5.000  desti- 
tute families.  That  number  of  destitute 
families  would  make  up  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  county;  and.  inci- 
dentally, more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  county  lives  in  the  opulent  end.  in 
and  around  Naples. 

I  felt  that  I  should  communicate  these 
facts  to  the  Senate.  I  am  not  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  greater  issues  until  I  find  out  in 
which  direction  the  committee  wants  to 
go.  But  I  am  not  going  to  support  any 
program  that  will  make  the  food  stamp 
program  a  free  stamp  program  or  a  gen- 
eral welfare  program,  because  that  was 
never  the  purpose  of  it. 

I  agree  with  Representative  Sfllivan, 
who  has  been  the  head  of  the  movement 
in  the  House  and  who  believes  that  to  put 
the  program  on  that  sort  of  basis  would 
simply  wreck  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  Sen- 
ator's bill:  he  introduced  it  only  today.  I 
hope  we  can  work  out  good  legislation, 
but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  it  will  not  be,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing food  stamps  free  to  any  large  seg- 
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ment  of  people,  or  to  place  the  program 
In  the  control  of  anybody  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  malnutrition  and 
what  IS  sound  diet 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
accept  the  fine  words  of  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  balanced  diet  I  saw 
these  kids,  and  so  did  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  their  having  an  unbalanced 
diet.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  larder  being 
empty.  In  many  cases,  we  actually  looked 
Into  the  larder  to  find  out 

I  also  point  out.  that  one  of  the  figures 
in  this  area  which  is  fascinating  is  the 
fact  that  the  post-neo-natal  mortality 
rate  per  thousand  live  births — that  is. 
deaths  from  1  month  to  1  year  after 
birth — in  respect  to  this  particular  area 
is  approximately  three  times  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  United  States  For 
nonwhjtes  it  is  14  per  thousand  live 
births  For  Collier  County  it  is  40  per 
thousand  Uve  birth.s  The.se  are  Federal 
Government  statistics  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
statlgUCs  placed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Statistical    Chart    Si-BMrrrEo    by    Senator 
jAvrrs 
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Mr  JAVTTS  I  think  It  is  my  duty,  as 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  testify  to  what  we  .saw  and 
heard,  and  we  saw  and  heard  about  con- 
ditions which  are  equivalent  to  hunger, 
not  just  an  unbalanced  diet,  in  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country 

We  have  seen  it  before  ir.  S<5uth  Caro- 
lina, where  a  distinguished  Senator  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGS,  testified  to  it  himself  Wp 
have  seen  It — that  is.  a  previous  sub- 
committee on  which  I  .served  with  former 
Senator  Clark.  Senator  Murphy,  and  'he 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy-  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  feel  we  have  seen  it  in 
Florida 

I  said  before  that  we  may  .see  It  m  New 
York  If  we  do.  I  will  be  the  first  one  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  Inveigh  against 
anyone  who  Is  responsible  I  do  not  care 
who  it  is  or  how  high  an  official  he  may 
be  I  shall  do  it.  I  shall  not  do  my  best  to 
defend  my  State  In  some  superficial  way 
If  my  State  has  not  done  what  is  right 

That  is  all  anybody  asks  that  is  all 
anybody  has  a  right  to  ask  and  I  should 
think  that  the  people  of  any  State 
would  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  correct  a  .situation 
such  as  that  Conditions  such  as  those 
described  today  can  only  cause  the  con- 


sciences of  the  people  of  any  State  to  be 
deeply  disheartened  and  sickened,  that 
such  conditions  could  exist  in  our 
country 

SENATOR     JAVITS      STATEMENT     ON     THE     ADMIN- 
ISTRATION    AND    HUNGER 

I  understand  that  Uie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Mr  McGovern',  said  be- 
fore I  arrived  in  the  Chamber  that  we 
needed  a  ver>'  massive  effort  to  solve  these 
problems  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  administration's  reported  ex- 
penditures in  this  area  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs.  That  Ls  premature.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  administration  will 
do  However.  I  do  not  mind  the  injunction 
on  one  proviso  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
would  be  so  arrogant  personally  as  to 
assume  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  Senator  is  less  concerned 
about  a  matter  of  this  kind  than  we  are. 
I  feel  that  when  the  President  does 
come  to  a  conclusion  and  lays  it  before 
us.  he  has  every  right  to  be  challenged. 
I  will  join  with  my  colleagues  In  such  a 
challenge  if  Hie  President's  decision  does 
not  meet  the  needs. 

We  ought  to  give  the  President  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  until  such  time  as  he 
lays  a  program  before  us  We  .shoLild  not 
allow  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  their  re- 
lated evils  to  take  second  place  to  money. 
On  that  point  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 

I  think  these  conditions  exist  in  many 
places  and  States,  places  in  which  we 
never  dreamed  they  existed 

It  IS  deeply  shocking  to  the  Nation  It 
may  show  us  what  .statements  about  pov- 
erty actually  mean  as  they  relate  to  the 
action  of  the  administration  Secretan,' 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  and  Secretarj-  of 
HEW  Pinch  have  done  their  utmost  to 
move  bureaucracy  in  a  way  that  was 
never  done  before 

The  problem  of  hunger  and  mtilnutrl- 
tion  is  entitled  to  No  1  priority  in  this 
country  If  America  can  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  matters  of  defense,  then 
It  can  afford  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  matters  involving  malnutntion  and 
hunger 

Mr  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  lay 
before  the  Senate 

Mr  HOLI„^ND  The  Senator  men- 
tioned .s<jme  vital  statistics  about  the 
children,  their  rate  of  mortality,  and  so 
forth 

I  was  distressed  to  note,  in  reading  the 
pre.ss  accounts  of  the  hearings  down 
there,  that  this  able  committee  would 
not  even  hear  the  State  health  officer  of 
the  State  of  Flonda 

I  want  the  REnjRO  to  show  some- 
thing about  who  that  officer  is.  because 
I  brought  him  to  Florida  when  I  was 
Governor  of  that  State  He  was  a  \ery 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington  I  brought 
him  to  Florida  because  we  had  as  our 
State  health  officer  a  man  who  was  of 
some  A^i-  and  approachini,'  retirement 
Dr  Wilson  Sowder  became  the  State 
health  officer  of  Flonda  very  .shortly 
after  that  time  He  has  been  a  man  of 
great  distinction,  recognized  all  over  this 
Nation  for  what  he  has  done  here  and 
for  some  periods  in  Latin  America,  as  a 
matter  of  fact 

When  this  committee  went  down  there 


and  declined  to  hear  or  allow  to  be 
heard  the  State  health  officer  of  Florida. 
a  man  of  that  distinction,  on  questions 
which  he  could  have  told  them  the  truth, 
I  regretted  it  exceedingly,  and  I  voice 
that  regret  now.  because  I  assume  that 
what  this  committee  wants,  and  what  it 
should  get,  is  the  facts  from  the  best 
possible  sources. 

I  do  not  know  what  their  reason  was 
for  declining  to  hear  him.  The  new.-;- 
paper  reports  that  they  did  decline  to 
hear  him. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  not  only 
do  I  know  Dr.  Sowder.  but  also,  I  brought 
him  to  Florida:  and  the  Public  Health' 
Service  was  very  reluctant  to  let  us  have 
him.  They  let  us  have  him  first,  as  I 
recall,  on  a  2-  or  3-year-loan  basis.  Fi- 
nally. I  had  to  offer  to  make  him  the 
head  of  our  Public  Health  Service  as 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  there 
longer  on  a  leave  basis:  and  he  resigned 
and  came  there,  to  do  a  magnificent  job 
for  our  State.  I  am  sorrj'  that  my  dis- 
tlnguLshed  friends  did  not  see  fit  to  hear 
him  on  a  subject  on  which  he  could 
have  told  them  more  nearly  what  the 
facts  are  In  an  authoritative  way  than 
any  of  the  GEO  people  and  others  who 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

Mr  MrGOVERN  The  health  officer  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  referred  did  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  our  committee,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings, and  to  that  extent  the  press  reports 
were  mistaken. 

We  suggested  to  the  health  officer  that 
since  we  were  not  on  a  general  inves- 
tigation of  health  conditions  but  were 
there  to  look  primarily  into  the  prob- 
lems of  nutrition,  he  send  his  nutrition- 
ist who  is  attached  to  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Health  With  the  consent  and  coop- 
eration of  Dr.  Sowder.  his  nutritionist 
did  appear,  he  did  testify,  and  he  brought 
with  him  the  .statement  from  Dr.  Sowder, 
which  he  read  into  the  record:  and  then, 
for  a  period  of  well  over  an  hour,  the 
State  nutritionist  attached  to  Dr.  Sowd- 
ers  office  fielded  questions  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  found  nothing  in  Dr.  Sowder's  state- 
ment that  was  at  variance  with  what 
his  nutritionist  had  to  tell  us.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  pressed  the  interrogation 
con.siderably  beyond  what  could  ha\e 
been  expected  of  the  committee.  We  had 
only  two  days  there,  but  we  did  give  tlie 
Public  Health  Office  a  good  chance  to 
make  their  case  on  this  nutritional  prob- 
lem by  calling  a  man  in  that  depart- 
ment who  is  an  expert  in  that  field. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  My  information  :s 
that  Dr  Sowder  sent  the  committee  a 
wire  before  the  committee  left  Washing- 
ton, requesting  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  the  committee,  and  he  was  never 
given  that  right.  Is  that  correct  or  in- 
correct ■* 

Mr  McGOVERN.  What  we  suggested 
to  him  was  that  we  had  his  nutritionist 
scheduled  to  testify  and  that  he  was  the 
man  who  could  best  give  the  committee 
the  information  we  were  seeking  But  we 
did  accept  the  doctor's  statement,  and  :t 
became  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  He 
filed  a  full  statement 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
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Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Mr.  McGovern >  has  delivered  an 
excellent  report  on  the  committee's  field 
investigation  in  Florida  on  March  10  and 
U,  1969.  In  support  of  the  report,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  issued  to  the  press  in  Minnesota 
on  March  16,  1969.  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background  Statement 
( By  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale) 
There  are  times  in  the  life  of  a  public  of- 
ficial when  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  shocking  reality  of  hunger  and  dire  pov- 
erty. I  have  Just  had  such  an  experience  In 
visiting  depressed  areas  of  Lee  and  Collier 
Counties  in  Southwest  Florida  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 

We  saw  many  who  lived  In  shacks  which 
were  unfit  for  human  habitation.  We  saw 
children  and  old  people  who  regularly 
missed  one  or  two  meals  a  day  and  who  de- 
pended on  grits  and  fatback  to  survive.  And 
we  saw  people  of  all  ages  who  were  obviously 
defeated  by  these  conditions. 

In  the  evenings  I  met  privately  with  mi- 
grant workers,  who  constitute  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  F>opulatlon  of  Southern  Florida. 
They  told  me  a  story  of  unequalled  human 
misery  and  despair — of  seldom  having 
enough  to  eat.  of  seldom  knowing  where  or 
when  their  next  Job  would  be.  of  seldom  he- 
me eligible  for  community  services  we  take 
for  granted  They  are  often  unable  to  vote, 
and  rejected  by  the  communities  they  help 
m.ike  prosperous.  To  put  it  very  simply,  they 
are  treated  as  less  than  human  beings. 

The  people  I  talked  with  travel  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  in  search  of  jobs. 
They  do  not  know  what  It  means  to  have  a 
place  to  call  home,  or  to  have  their  children 
enrolled  in  fewer  than  3  or  4  different  schools 
every  school  year.  They  are  the  dispossessed 
and  the  disoriented— people  who  are  chasing 
the  American  dream,  but  destroying  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  the  process. 

What  I  saw  during  the  day  and  what  I 
heard  at  night  had  a  profound  Impact  on  me. 
But  it  is  the  faces  of  listless  and  undersized 
young  children  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  my 
mind  faces  which  stared  straight  ahead.  In- 
dicating no  comprehension  of  the  world 
around  them.  The  condition  of  these  children 
was  the  vivid  and  terrible  proof  of  what  nu- 
tritionists and  pediatricians  have  been  telling 
our  Committee  for  the  past  several  months, 
1  e  .  that  children  who  are  malnourished  suf- 
ier  irreversible  brain  damage,  as  well  as  in- 
jurv  to  the  twdy's  tissues. 

I  could  see  the  result  of  many  years  of 
nuilnutrltlon  and  sordid  living  conditions 
la  the  parents  of  these  children.  It  Is  not 
over-dramatic  to  cliaracterlze  their  exist- 
ence as  a  "siiadow-life" — hemmed  in  by 
poverty  In  its  moat  extreme  form  and  yet 
tiio  weak,  too  HI.  and  simply  too  worn  down 
t.i  press  for  change. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  trip.  I  now  know  to  be 
true  what  I  had  suspected  for  sckme  time. 

To  begin  with,  the  effect--  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  even  more  severe  than  the 
t«;timony  of  experts  would  lead  onie  to  be- 
)ieve.  I  am  convinced  that  malnutrition  and 
primitive  living  conditions  have  a  direct 
causal  relationship  with  the  "shadow-life" 
existence  of  so  many  of  the  people  we  saw. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  often  heard 
cries  that  the  poor  are  lazy  and  that  their 
sole  purpose  in  life  Is  to  obtain  welfare  bene- 
fits are  among  the  great  myths  of  our  time. 
Pew  people  in  this  country  work  as  hard 
as  the  migrants  living  In  Collier  County; 
the  work  is  so  difHcult  that  many  are  physi- 
cally "washed-out"  at  the  age  of  45.  And 
In  Lee  County,  representative  of  the  people  I 


talked  with  Was  a  sixty-three  year  old  woman 
who  had  only  recently  stopped  picking 
tomatoes  because  of  falling  eyesight,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  afflicted  with  arthritis 
and  varicose  veins. 

As  to  the  notion  that  the  poor  are  con- 
stantly In  search  of  government  handouts, 
how  does  one  explain  the  fact  that  In  Lee 
County,  where  there  is  a  commodity  food 
program,  many  of  those  eligible  and  In  des- 
perate need  of  food  do  not  participate  in 
the  program?  Their  failure  to  participate  in 
this  program  aa  well  aa  their  failure  to  ob- 
tain other  welfare  benefits  for  which  they 
were  obviously  eligible,  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  myth. 

And  finally.  I  realized  the  grave  harm 
which  resultfi  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  or  inability  to  provide  suf- 
ficient food  for  people  when  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  abdicated  its  responsibility  to  do 
so.  Collier  County  officials  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Commodity 
Program,  ignoring  their  citizens'  pleas  for 
participation  and  Ignoring  the  overwhelming 
need  for  such  a  program.  In  a  county  where 
there  are  often  as  many  as  22.000  migrants 
in  residence,  the  attitude  of  these  local  of- 
ficials was  best  expressed  by  one  Commis- 
sioner's assertion  that  the  county  had  no 
responsibility  for  these  individuals  since  they 
were  "federal  people." 

And  even  in  Lee  County,  the  harsh  and 
restrictive  administration  of  the  Commodity 
Program  by  the  county  welfare  director  has 
led  to  a  situation  where  less  than  2'":  of  the 
County's  population  "receive  commcxllty 
foods,  while  32'~r  of  the  population  earns  less 
than  $3,000  per  year.  The  officials  In  this 
county  have  repeatedly  refused  to  hire  out- 
reach workers  or  to  set  up  food  distribu- 
tion centers  nearer  to  the  depressed  areas  of 
the  county. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
extreme  poverty  and  malnutrition  exist  only 
where  there  are  indifferent  and  disdainful 
local  officials.  I  am  sure  that  equally  in- 
tolerable conditions  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country.  I  know,  for  example,  that 
similar  conditions  exist  In  Minnesota  on 
some  of  our  Indan  reservations  and  In  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  all  failed  the 
poor  and  hungry  In  this  countrv-.  and  those 
of  us  who  are  pubUc  officials  must  accept  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  this  failure. 
What  is  even  worse  is  that  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  damage  which  lias  occurred 
a*  a  result  of  this  failure.  For  example,  while 
we  know  that  in  CoUier  County  41  out  of 
everj-  1000  Infants  die  before  they  are  one 
year  old.  there  Is  no  way  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  irreversible  brain  damage  in  the 
children  who  survive. 

As  to  the  federal  government's  role  in 
eliminating  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  following  actions  must  be  taken 
Immediately: 

1.  Free  food  stamps  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  under  the  poverty  level,  as  well 
Eis  to  those  whoee  income  prevents  them 
from  attaining  a  fully  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diet. 

2.  A  county  should  be  able  to  participate 
simultaneously  in  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  direct  food  distribution  program. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  distrib- 
ute all  commodities,  whether  or  not  in  sur- 
plus, to  supplement  the  food  stamp  program. 

4.  An  appUcant  should  be  eligible  for  these 
programs  after  submitting  an  affidavit,  with 
no  onerous  red  tape. 

These  measures  and  others  are  contained 
in  the  Etomestic  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
which  I  re-introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  I  hope  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
public  pressure  as  a  result  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's investigations  to  insure  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  schcxjl  lunch  program 
must  be  expanded   to  provide  every  needy 


child  with  a  free  lunch;  at  the  present  time 
the  school  lunch  program  reaches  less  than 
half  of  the  nation's  school  children.  Even 
more  Importantly,  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, which  has  only  been  established  on  a 
pilot  basis,  must  be  expanded  to  reach  all 
children  from  poor  families  Our  committee 
has  repeatedly  been  told  that  a  child's  ability 
to  learn  is  greatly  enhanced  after  he  has 
had  a  decent  breakfast 

And  finally,  we  must  devise  a  food  distrib- 
ution system  which  will  enable  pregnant 
mothers  and  pre-schcx:l  age  children  to  have 
an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet  Such  a 
system  is  absolutely  essential,  for  it  is  from 
the  pre-natal  period  to  age  five  that  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  most  devastating  to 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  a 
young  child. 

S.  1664— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BROADEN  THE  PRESENT  DEFI- 
NITION OF  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman". 
a  bill  to  broaden  the  present  definition  of 
bank  holding  companies,  reaffirming  a 
major  principle  of  the  U.S.  economy— 
namely,  the  separation  of  banking  and 
commerce. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  clear  and 
present  danger  both  to  sound  banking 
practices  and  to  the  diversity  we  have  all 
come  to  recognize  as  being  basic  to  the 
American  enterprise  system. 

Sound  banking  practices — which  have 
a  decided  effect  on  our  economic  struc- 
ture— must  be  preserved.  Reasonable,  but 
immediate  restraints  must  be  placed  on 
those  activities  which  tend  to  erode  the 
basic  tenents  which  characterize  our 
economic  practices  and  system 

The  dangers  we  face  are  the  growing 
number  of  bank  acquisitions  by  indus- 
trial conglomerates  and.  conversely,  the 
potential  for  multi-billion-dollar  banks 
to  acquire  large  and  diverse  nonfinancial 
businesses. 

Although  this  trend  is  just  emerging, 
it  must  be  stopped.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, it  seems  predictable  that  our 
economy  could  shift  during  the  next  few- 
years  from  one  where  power  is  Viow  wide- 
ly dispersed  among  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  interests,  into  one  dominated 
by  a  few  large  power  centers,  each  com- 
prising a  major  industrial-financial  com- 
plex. If  this  trend  goes  unchecked,  we 
could  witness  the  in.sertion  of  a  new 
word  to  the  American  business  vocabu- 
lary—"zaibatsu."  which  means,  accord- 
ing to  one  definition,  "financial  clique  ' 
This  bill  provides  an  equitable — al- 
though stringent — regulation  that  is 
needed  to  prevent  such  a  concentration. 
It  draws  a  clear  line — and  that  is  what 
we  need  now.  this  year,  in  1969— to  pre- 
vent financially  related  activities  from 
being  drawn  under  a  single  roof  with 
commercial  and  industrial-related  activ- 
ities. 

While  achievement  of  that  objective 
would  appear  to  be  reasonably  simple, 
it  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  quite 
sophisticated  statute.  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  developed  by  all  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  executive  branch,  will  effec- 
tively separate  banking  from  commerce. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  give  full  con- 
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slderatlon  to  the  serious  questions  aris- 
ing In  the  antitrust  area 

Before  describing  the  IcKlslatlon.  let 
me  briefly  develop  the  history  of  this 
problem: 

The  principles  of  preserving  the  water- 
tight door  between  financial  power  and 
Industrial-commercial  power  were  laid 
down  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1933  and  were 
bolstered  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  Private  enterprise  benefited 
our  banking  system. 

Since  the  public  interest  required  that 
banks  be  regulated.  It  followed  logically 
that  companies  which  owned  banks  be 
regulated  as  well  Accordingly,  the  1956 
act  provided  for  the  appropriate  regula- 
tion of  all  holding  companies  that  owned 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  two 
or  more  banks 

For  a  decade,  this  act  worked  well.  It 
exempted  from  Federal  regulation  hold- 
ing companies  that  controlled  only  one 
bank,  since  these  relatively  small  one- 
bank  holding  companies  were  a  useful 
device  that  enabled  many  medium-.slzed 
communities  to  enjoy  progressive  bank- 
ing services 

\fr 'Pre.'=;ident.  that  pattern  Is  familiar 
to  most  of  us,  I  think  In  a  small  com- 
munity, usually  there  are  one  or  two 
families  that  have  the  financial  capacity 
to  operate  a  bank,  and  usually  they  are 
related  with  a  local  commercial  enter- 
prise .such  as  a  lumber  yard,  a  hardware 
store,  or  a  general  .store  We  permit 
those  combinations  to  exist 

But  there  were  those,  as  far  back  a.s 
1956.  who  held  that  this  one-bank  ex- 
emption might  one  day  be  abused 

President  Elsenhower,  when  he  signed 
the  1956  act,  noted  that  'further  atten- 
tion of  the  Congre.ss"  would  be  nece.ssary 
to  control  activities  which  he  said  could 
result  from  the  exemptions  and  special 
provisions  ■  of  the  act 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  elim- 
inate those  exemptions 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  one-bank 
exemption  is  leading  to  excessive  concen- 
tration 

In  1955  there  were  117  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  controlling  bank  deposits 
of  about  $12  billion  Within  10  years  the 
number  of  .such  companies  had  srown 
significantly,  to  550  But  while  this 
growth  had  occurred  pnmarlly  in  the 
form  of  small  companies,  the  bank  de- 
posits figure  had  nsen  a  total  of  only 
$15  billion. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  the  average  bank 
deposit  figures  for  one-bank  holding 
companies  were  less  than  S30  million 
This  supports  the  cjngressional  view, 
held  only  3  years  ago,  that  the  one-bank 
exemption  m  the  act  had  not  i,'iven  birth 
to  any  dantierous  transformation  In  our 
economic  structure 

However  dramatic  changes  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  Taking  into 
account  announcements  of  Intention  to 
create  one-bank  holdintr  compaiues  the 
figures  at  the  end  of  1968  showed  growth 
to  almost  800  companies  controlling 
bank  depo.>us  in  exce.ss  of  $100  billion. 

There  is  no  diubt  that  the  possibilltv 
of  financial  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  m  this  situation  exist.s — and, 
whether  actually  exerci.sed  ur  not.  the 
very  presence  of  this  potential  is  harm- 
ful to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
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The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1969  *i;i  rebuild  the  wall  separating  di- 
verse economic  interests.  Under  the  leg- 
islation 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  will  be  amended  to  extend  Federal 
regulation  of  bank  holding  companies  to 
those  companies  which  control  one  bank, 
.All  corporations  which  have  affiliated 
with  banks  .since  June  30.  1968,  will  be 
required  to  confine  their  activities  to  tlie 
financial,  fiduciary,  or  insurance  func- 
tions .specified  in  the  1956  act. 

Activities  which  are  bank  related  will 
be  decided  by  a  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  three  appropriate  bank  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corporation, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

This  latter  provision.  I  believe,  is  a 
key  element  in  this  legislation 

Under  it.  the  regulator>-  authorities,  in 
considering  whether  to  approve  acquisi- 
tions, must  consider  the  factors  of  com- 
petitiveness and  public  interest  In  turn, 
these  characteristics  are  taken  into  ac- 
count by  an  interagency  group,  which 
makes  a  list  defining  bank-related  ac- 
tivities. 

This  is  a  .stringent  safety  valve 
Many  bankers  are  properly  worried 
about  the  takeover  n{  banks  by  industrial 
conglomerates  Many  industrialists  are 
equally  worried  about  the  domination  of 
huge  bank  holding  companies  The  fact 
is  that  whoever  wins  in  such  a  battle, 
business,  as  a  whole,  suffers — with  the 
basic  economic  structure  a  certain  loser 
The  free  enterprl.se  system,  source  of 
our  Nations  strength,  must  constantly 
guard  against  even  the  {X)tential  of  eco- 
nomic oligarchy  Financial-industrial 
power  centers  should  not  be  {permitted  to 
develop  Such  domination  of  the  econ- 
omy must  be  prevented 

Other  bill.s,  on  this  same  subject,  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

President  Nixon,  at  an  early  date  of 
his  administration,  .said  this  subject  was 
one  of  the  most  important  facing  our 
economy  He  has  t,'iven  his  strongest  en- 
dorsement to  this  measure 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
REcoRn  the  .statement  released  bv  the 
White  House  today  when  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  legislation  was  released. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wum:  HorsE.  March.  24.  1969 
Statement  by    the   President  on  Bank 

Hdijjinc   Companies 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  my 
.ipproval,  has  today  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress proposed  leRlslatlon  on  the  further 
regulation  of  bank   holding  companies 

Legislation  In  this  area  is  Important  be- 
cause tiiere  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  In 
past  year  toward  erosion  of  the  trandttlonal 
separation  of  powers  between  the  suppliers 
of  money— the  baiiks— and  the  users  of 
money-  commerce  ,ind  industry 

Left  iincheclted,  the  trend  toward  the 
combining  .)f  banking  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  form.i.tlon  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy  This  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen;  It  would  be  bad  for 
bankltiK.  had  fir  bualness,  and  bad  for  bor- 
rowers and  consumers 

The  strength   of   our  economic   system   Is 


rooted  in  diversity  and  free  competition  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  its  independence.  Banking  tnlist 
not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dominated 
by  It. 

To  protect  competition  and  the  separa- 
tion of  ec<3nomlc  powers.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  extension  of  Federal  regulation  to  une- 
bank  holding  companies  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  its  economy,  and 
our  banking  system.  I  urge  this  Congress 
to  give  it  speedy  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  and  that  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  bUl  and  a  statement 
showing  changes  in  existing  law  made  by 
the  proposed  bill  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
the  analysis,  and  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  1664  •  to  broaden  the 
definition  of  bank  holding  companies 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  bv  Mr 
Bennett  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Spark- 
man  >,  was  received,  read  twice  bv  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

S  1664 
Rf  If  rnarted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.''c  of 
Heprexentatties  of  the  United  States  ol 
Arnerica  in  Congrrs.'i  as.iembled.  Tha»  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Holding  Oompanv 
Act  of  1969  ■•  • 

Sec  2  The  Bank  Holding  Companv  Act  of 
1956,  .-IS  amended,  Is  hereby  further  amended 
as  follows 

111    Section  2  Is  amended— 
lai    by   amendlni?  subsection    (a)    to  refid 
a*  follows: 

lai    Bank  holding  company*   mean.s  any 
company  1 1 1  that  directly  or  indirectly  owns 
controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote  25  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  .iny 
bank  or  of  a  company  that  Is  or  becomes  a 
b.ink    holding    company    by    virtue    of    this 
Act     1 2)    that   conuols    In    any    manner    the 
election  of  a  majority  of  the  director  of  .my 
bank,  or  i3)    that  has  the  power  directiv  or 
indirectly  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of 
the  man.i«ement  or  policies  of  any  bank;  ;ind, 
tor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  "success<>r  !o 
any  such  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
bank  holding  company   from  the  date  .is  of 
which   such   predecessor  companv   became  a 
bank  holding  company.  Notwlthstandlnu  the 
foregoing    iA»  no  bank  or  no  company  own- 
ing  or   controlling   voting   shares   of   a   bank 
shall  be  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of 
such  bank's  ownership  or  control  of  sharw  in 
a   fiduciary    of   capacity   except   where    :ucli 
>hares  are  held  under  a  trust  that  constitutes 
.1   company   as  defined   In  subsection    ibi   of 
this  section,  or  aa  provided  In  paragraphs  (2i 
and  i3i  of  subsection  (gi  of  this  section.  ,Bt 
no  company  shall  be  u  bank  holding  coir.p.iny 
by    virtue    of    its    ownership    or    contr.n    J.i 
shares  acquired  by  it  In  connection  with  sis 
underwriting  of  securities  If  such  shares  are 
held   only    for   .such   period   of    time  ;.s   a:;! 
permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  ti.is:s 
and    I C )     no   company    formed    for    the       le 
purpose  of  participating  In  a  proxy  soUci-.i- 
tlon   shall    be    a    bank    holding   companv   bv 
virtue    of    its    control    of    voting    rluhts   I'-i 
shares     .icqutred     in     the     course     of    .■^ucli 
solicitation  •' 

ibi  by  amending  subsection  ib)  by  Insert- 
ing   partnership.    Immediately  after  -corpo- 
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ration."  by  striking  "(1)"  and  by  striking  ", 
or   (2)    any  partnership". 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
•or"  immediately  preceding  "(2),"  and  by 
substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
or  (3)  any  company,  whose  management 
or  policies  such  bank  holding  company  has 
the  power  directly  or  Indirectly  to  cause  the 
direction  of  or  direct. 

■  Total  banking  assets  held  by  Ita  sub- 
sidiary banks'  as  used  in  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section  shall  Include  assets  held  by 
the  bank  holding  company  If  It  Is  a  bank." 

id)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  ( I ) .  and  by  inserting  immediately 
before  It  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

■(h)   'Appropriate  banking  agency'  means 

1 1 )  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
re-^pect  to  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  the  total  banking  assets  held  by  Its 
subsidiary  banks  which  are  national  banks 
or  district  banks  exceed  the  total  banking 
as.'^ets  held  by  Its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
State-chartered  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  exceed  the  total  banking 
assets  held  by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
no!  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

2 )  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  which  the  total  banking  assets  held 
by  Its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State- 
chartered  non-members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  but  whose  dep>08lts  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, exceed  the  total  banking  assets  held  by 
Its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State-char- 
tered members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System; 

.  3 )  The  Board  with  respect  to  any  bank 
holding  company  not  included  under  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  hereof."  (e)  by  amending 
subsection  (1)  as  designated  by  subpara- 
graph Id)  hereof  by  striking  the  words  "the 
banking."   (a)    Section  3  is  amended — 

I  a  )  by  striking  the  first  word  of  subsection 
(ai  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

A  company  which  Is  not  a  bank  holding 
company  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  become  a  bank 
holding  company  with  respect  to  a  national 
b.Hnk.  or.  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  become  a 
bank  holding  company  with  respect  to  a 
state  bank  whose  deposits  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  but 
which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Except  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  It". 

lb)  by  adding  In  subsection  (a)  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  sentence  beginning  with 
the  word  "Notwithstanding"  the  following 
new  sentence: 

■  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  June  30,  1971, 
for  any  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1969.  to  retain  direct  or  indirect  ownership 
or  control  of  any  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany acquired  after  March  1.  1969,  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act,  or  of 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  any  bank  or  bank  holding  company  any 
part  of  which  was  acquired  after  March  1, 
1969.  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  un- 
less such  retention  is  approved  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  the  two  preceding 
sentences." 

ci  by  striking  from  subsection  (ci  the 
words  "The  Board  shall  not  approve"  and 
m.sorting  In  lieu  thereof  "Neither  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
In:^urance  Corporation,  nor  the  Board  shall 
upprove". 

id  I    by  striking  from  subsection    (c)    the 
words  "the  Board  shall  take"  and  inserting 
In  :ieu  thereof  "there  shall  be  taken". 
(3)    Section  4(a)    Is  amended — 


(a)  by  striking  "Board"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "appropriate  banking 
agency". 

(b)  by  amending  subparagraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  it  becomes  a  bank  holding  company, 
or.  In  the  case  of  any  company  that  has  been 
continuously  alHllated  since  May  15.  1955, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Ipveetment  Company  Act  of  1940,  prior 
to  May  15,  1955.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  an  affiliated  comi>any  within  the 
meaning  of  that  Act.  after  December  31.  1978, 
retain  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  Is  not  a  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  engage  In  any  businesses  or  activi- 
ties other  than  (1)  those  of  banking  or  of 
managing  or  controlling  banks  or  of  furnish- 
ing services  to  or  performing  services  for  any 
bank  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  a  bank 
holding  company.  (11)  those  specified  under 
clause  (8)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  specified  there- 
in, or  (HI)  those  In  which  It  was  lawfully 
engaged  on  June  30.  1968.  and  in  which  it 
has  been  continuously  engaged  since  that 
date." 

(4)  Section  4(c)  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  clause  (5)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(5)  shares  acquired  and  held  in  the  man- 
ner, kinds  and  amounts  specifically  permis- 
sible for  national  banks  under  provisions  of 
Federal  statute  law  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto; " 

(b)  by  amending  clause  (8)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(8)  shares  retained  or  acquired  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  banking  agency 
In  any  company  (other  than  a  company  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  Issue,  flotation,  un- 
derwriting, public  sale,  or  distribution  at 
wholesale  or  retail  or  through  syndicate  par- 
ticipation of  stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  notes 
or  other  securities)  engaged  exclusively  In 
activities  that  have  been  determined  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Board  il)  to  be  fi- 
nancial or  related  to  finance  In  nature  or 
of  a  fldviclary  or  Insurance  nature,  and  (2) 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  when  offered  by 
a  bank  holding  company  or  Its  subsidiaries. 

"No  retention  nor  acquisition  may  be  ap- 
proved under  this  clause  except  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Board  In 
establishing  such  guidelines  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  potential  anti-com- 
petltlve  effects  of  a  bank  holding  company 
engaging  in  any  proposed  type  of  activity. 
and  limitations  on  permissible  activities 
may  be  established  on  the  basis  of  any  rele- 
vant factors,  including  size  of  bank  holding 
company  or  Its  subsidiary  banks,  the  size 
of  any  company  to  be  acquired  or  retained, 
and  the  size  of  communities  in  which  such 
activities  should  be  permitted. 

The  appropriate  banking  agency  shall  not 
approve — 

(a)  any  retention  or  acquisition  under 
this  clause  which  would  result  in  a  monop- 
oly, or  which  would  be  In  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  trade  or  commerce  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  or 

(b)  any  retention  or  acquisition  under 
this  clause  whose  effect  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce In  any  section  of  the  country  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  In  any 
other  manner  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade. 

In  every  case,  the  appropriate  banldng 
agency  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  fi- 
nancial and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  company  or  companies  and 


the  banks  concerned,  and  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served." 

(C)  by  amending  clause  i9)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(9)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
on  December  31,  1968,  in  any  company  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  which  Is  engaged  principally  in  banking 
or  other  financial  operations  outside  the 
United  States; 

Id)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the 
following : 

"(11)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
on  June  30.  1968,  by  any  company  lor  sub- 
sidiary thereof)  which  becomes  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969. 
so  long  as  the  company  issuing  such  shares 
Is  not  engaging  and  does  not  engage  in  any 
business  or  activities  other  than  those  in 
which  it  or  the  bank  holding  company  (or 
Its  subsidiaries)  was  lawfully  engaged  on 
June  30,   1968: 

"(12)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
by  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company 
if  both  the  subsidiary  and  the  company  is- 
suing the  shares  are  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  do  not  operate 
in  the  United  States;  or 

"(13)  shares  retained  or  acquired  by  any 
company  which  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969.  but 
which  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
no  later  than  June  30,  1971,  or  such  other 
date  not  later  than  June  30,  1974.  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  appropriate  banking  agency  In 
the  manner  prescribed  in  subsection  la)  of 
this  section." 

1 5)    Section    5    is   amended   as    follows: 

I  a)  Subsection  la)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"Information  received  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
properly  perform  the  functions  assigned  to 
them  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  ib)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

■The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are 
each  authorized  to  Issue  such  regulations  and 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  properly  perform  the  functions  assigned 
to  them  under  this  Act." 

10)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"The  authority  granted  herein  to  the  Board 
Is  hereby  granted  also  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  properly  perform  the  func- 
tions  assigned   to  them   under  this   Act" 

i6)  Section  8  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "by  the  Board". 

1 7)  Section  9  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

■Sec.  9.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
Issued  under  this  Act  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  the  United  Slates  Court 
of  Appeals  ■within  any  circuit  wherein  such 
party  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  or 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  the  court,  v^-lthln 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order,  a 
petition  praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  agency  issuing  the  order 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  thereupon 
the  agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
made  before  it,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition  the  court  shall  have 
the  Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify 
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the  order  and  to  require  the  agency  laaulng 
such  order  to  take  such  action  with  regard 
to  the  matter  under  review  u  the  court 
deems  proper  The  findings  of  the  agency 
as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive 
i8t  Section  11  Is  amended- 
tai  by  amending  the  Qrsl  sentence  of  sub- 
section    bi    to  read  as  follows 

The  Board  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Attorney  Cieneral  of  any  approval  by  it  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  of  a  proposed  acquisition, 
merger  consolidation  or  other  transaction 
by  which  a  bank  holding  company  acquires  ;» 
bank  i  hereinafter  referred  "c  as  a  bank  ac- 
quisition) and  such  a  bank  acquisition  may 
not  b«  consummated  before  the  thirtieth  cal- 
endar day  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
Board  " 

(bi  by  further  amending  subsection  ibi 
by  striking  the  words  "acquisition  merger, 
or  consolidation  transaction"  at  each  place 
they  appear  In  the  second  and  succeeding 
sentences,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words     banlc  acquisition  " 

ic»  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

■  ig)  The  appropriate  banking  agency 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
application  received  by  it  under  section  4 
(Cj  I  Si  of  this  Act 

"(h)  E.ich  appropriate  banking  agency 
shall  include  la  its  annu.il  report  to  the 
Congress  a  description  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  approval  of  each  transaction 
approved  by  It  under  section  4ic)  ai  of  this 
Act  during  the  period  covered  by  the  repwrt  " 
S«c-  3  (a»  No  baJik  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  may 
m  any  manner  extend  credit,  leaae  or  sell 
property  of  any  kind  or  furnish  any  service, 
or  flx  or  vary  the  consideration  for  any  of 
the  foregoing,  on  the  condition,  agreement, 
or  understanding 

(A»  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property  or  service  from  the 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  the 
bank  holding  company:  or 

iBi  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
credit,  property  or  services  from  a  competi- 
tor of  the  bank  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary of   the   bank  holding  company 

ibi  TT.e  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  subsection  lai  of  this 
section,  aad  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  insUtute  pnx-eedlngs  in 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  viola- 
tions The  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  a 
petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying 
that  the  violation  be  enj>jlned  or  otherwise 
prohibited  When  the  parties  complained  of 
have  been  dulv  notified  of  the  petition  the 
court  shall  proceed  aa  soon  as  may  be  to 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case 
While  the  petition  Is  pending  and  before 
final  decree  the  court  may  at  any  time  make 
such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibi- 
tion as  It  deems  just  In  the  premises  When- 
ever It  appears  to  the  court  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  required  that  other  parties  be  brought 
before  it.  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be 
summoned  whether  they  reside  In  the  district 
In  which  the  court  Ls  held  or  not.  and  sub- 
penas  to  that  end  may  be  served  In  any  dis- 
trict by  the  marshal  thereof 

I  CI  In  any  action  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  under  subsection 
lai  of  this  section,  subpoenas  for  wltnesaea 
may  run  into  any  district,  but  no  writ  of 
subpoena  may  iseue  for  witnesses  living  out 
of  the  district  In  which  the  court  Is  held 
at  a  greater  distance  than  me  hundred  mlle« 
from  the  place  of  holding  the  same  without 
the  permission  of  the  trial  court  being  first 
had  upon  proper  application  and  cause 
shown 

idi  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden in  subsection     ai  of  this  section  mav 


sue  therefor  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  State«  In  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  is  fiiund  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover three-fold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  suit.  Including  a 
reasonable   attorney's   fee 

ei  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation may  sue  for  and  have  injunctive 
relief.  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  against 
threatened  loss  or  damage  by  violation  of 
subsection  i  .t  i  of  this  section,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  principles  as  Injunc- 
Uve  relief  against  threatened  conduct  that 
will  cause  loss  >t  damage  Is  granted  by  courts 
of  equity  under  the  rules  governing  such 
proceedings  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  Injunction  Im- 
provldently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  im- 
mediate a  preliminary  injunction  may  issue 
if)  Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of 
action  under  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unle.ss  c(,.mmenced  within  four  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr  Ben- 
nett. IS  as  follows' 

ANAi.rsts     Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
OF    1969 

The  hrsi  set'tlon  would  dpsignate  the  .^ct 
as  the  Bnnk  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969 

Section  i  is  divided  inui  eight  subpara- 
graphs all  of  which  w<juld  lunend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  The  amend- 
ments are  as  follows 

Paragraph  t  1  )  would  iimend  section  2  con- 
taining definitions  It  would  redefine  "bank 
holding  company"  to  include  any  company 
which  owns  or  controls  one  bank  and  to 
include  any  company  which  In  fact  has  power 
to  control  the  management  of  any  bank,  it 
would  provide  a  definition  of  "appropxrlale 
banking  .igency  '.  finally,  it  would  make 
clear  that  the  Act  Is  not  Intended  to  have 
extraterritorial  .ippUcatlon 

Paragraph  i2i  would  provide  that  any 
company  which  wishes  to  become  a  bank 
holding  company  may  do  .st)  with  the  ap- 
proval .jf  the  C..mptrf>ller  of  the  Currency  if 
It  seeks  to  acquire  a  national  bank,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Dep(J81t  Insurance 
Corporation  if  it  .seeks  to  acquire  a  non- 
member  insured  bank,  and  with  the  .ipproval 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  any  other 
bank  acquisition  It  would  also  require  retrf>- 
actlve  approval  for  any  acquisition  of  one 
bank  by  any  company  i  other  than  a  bank 
holding  company)  made  after  March  1.  1969. 
and  before  the  date  of  enactjiiem 

Paragraph  i  i  >  would  amend  the  Act  to 
permit  any  ccjmpany  which  under  the  .\ct 
would  become  a  one-bank  holding  company 
ttj  continue  to  engage  in  any  buslnessea  or 
activities  In  which  It  w,is  engaged  on  June  30, 

Paragraph  i4i  would  amend  section  4(c) 
m  several  respects   It  would  make  a  technical 

imendmeni  to  insure  that  bank  holding 
companies  would  have  to  get   the  same  type 

if  approval  as  national  banks  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  corporate  shares  that  national 
banks  are  permitted  U)  acquire  It  would 
require  fediral  approval  for  the  acqui- 
sition after  December  :)1,  1968.  of  the 
shares  of  any  bank  organized  In  a  foreign 
country  and  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States  It  would  per- 
mit one-bank  holding  companies  to  keep 
other  companlet.  which  they  owned  on  June 
JO  1968.  so  long  ^ui  those  companies  did  not 
engage  In  new  buslneases  It  would  provide 
that  foreign  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  could  retain  and  acquire  shares 
in  other  foreign  corporations  which  do  not 
operate  In  the  United  States  It  would  permit 
a  one-bank  holding  company  to  retain  or 
acquire  shares  In  any  company  until  June 
30.  1971.  provided  that  It  dlsp<3eee  of  its 
banks  no   later   than   that  date    This  period 


of  time  could  be  extended  by  the  appropriate 
banking  agency  for  an  additional  three  years, 
but  no  extension  could  be  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time 

Paragraph  i4i  would  also  permit  batik 
holding  companies  to  retain  or  acquire  shares 
in  other  companies  engaged  exclusively  in 
activities  that  have  been  determined  bv 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  be  financial  or  related  to  finance  In  nature 
or  of  a  fiduciary  or  Insurance  nature,  and  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  when  offered  by  » 
bank  holding  company.  (This  would  not  in- 
clude engaging  in  the  securities  business  i 

The  retention  or  acquisition  of  shares  \in-' 
der  this  authority  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  appropriate  banking  agency,  which 
would  be  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
In  the  case  of  a  bank  holding  company  hav- 
ing primarily  national  banks,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In  the  cise 
of  a  bank  holding  company  having  primarily 
nonmember  Insured  banks,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  In  all  other  cases  The  approval 
authority  would  have  to  be  exercised  under 
guidelines  established  by  unanimous  aKree- 
ment  of  the  three  bank  supervisory  agetu  les 
In  the  establishment  of  the  guidelines  con- 
sideration would  have  to  be  given  to  poten- 
tial anticompetitive  effects,  and  the  guide- 
lines could  include  limits  based  on  size  either 
of  companies  or  banks  Involved  or  of  com- 
munities involved  Also,  in  considering  ap;)ll- 
c^tlons  the  banking  agencies  would  have  to 
apply  luitlcompetltlve  and  banking  stand.irds 
similar  to  those  contained  In  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  of  1960  as  amended  in  1966 

Paragraph  (5l  would  make  technical 
changes  in  the  sections  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  dealing  with  administration 
All  bank  holding  companies.  Including  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  would  have  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  but 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Fed- 
deral  Deptislt  Insurance  Corporation  would 
each  have  iiccess  to  necessarj-  information, 
and  each  would  be  authorized  to  Issue  regu- 
lations and  orders,  to  require  reports  under 
oath  and  to  make  examinations. 

Paragraph  (6i  would  extend  criminal  pen- 
alties contained  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  to  violations  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  Issued  by  any  of  the  three  bank 
supervisory  agencies 

Paragraph  i7)  would  provide  for  Judicial 
review  ot  any  order  Issued  by  any  of  the  three 
agencies 

Paragraph  i8)  would  require  that  the  At- 
torney General  be  notified  of  any  application 
for  the  acquisition  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  shares  In  any  company  other  'iian 
a  bank;  and  would  require  that  each  .ippU- 
catlon  approved  be  described  In  the  agency's 
annual  report 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  tie-in 
arrangements  which  would  condition  the 
furnishing  of  any  service  on  the  obtaining 
of  any  other  service  The  district  courts  would 
have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  thi» 
provision  and  suit  for  that  purpose  could  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr  Ben- 
nett, Is  as  follows: 

Statement    Showing    Chances    in    Existing 
Law   Made   by    Proposed   Bill — The   Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  or  1956,  as  Amend- 
ed 1 70  Stat    133;   12  VSC    1841  et  Seo 
(Note — Changes  In  existing  law  proposed 
to  be  made  by  the  bill  are  shown  as  follows 
existing   law   proposed   to  be  omitted   Is  en- 
closed in  black  brackets  and  new  matter  in 
Italics  ) 

definitioks 
Sec  2  (a)  "Bonk  holding  company"  means 
any  company  ( 1 )  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  [each  of  two  or  more  banks]  any  bank  or 
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of  a  company  that  Is  or  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or 
i2)  that  controls  In  any  manner  the  elec- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  [each 
of  two  or  more  banks]  any  bank,  or  (3)  that 
has  the  poneT  directly  or  indirectly  to  direct 
or  cause  the  direction  of  the  management  or 
policies  of  any  bank;  and.  for  the  purpKMes 
of  this  Act.  any  successor  to  any  such  com- 
pany shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bonk  holding 
company  from  the  date  as  of  which  such 
predecessor  company  became  a  bank  holding 
company.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
(A)  no  bank  and  no  company  owning  or  con- 
trolling voting  shares  of  a  bank  shall  be  a 
bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  such 
bank's  ownership  or  control  of  shares  In  a 
fiduciary  capaclty[.]  except  where  such 
sliares  are  held  under  a  trust  that  consti- 
tutes a  company  as  defined  in  subsection  (b) 
01  this  section,  or  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
ii!)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (B)  no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding 
company  by  virtue  of  Its  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  shares  acquired  by  it  In  connection 
with  Its  underwriting  of  securities  If  such 
shares  are  held  only  for  such  jaerlod  of  time 
as  will  permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  and  ( C I  no  company  formed  for  the 
iro\e  purpose  of  partlcljiatlng  In  a  f>roxy  solici- 
tation shall  be  a  bank  holding  company 
by  virtue  of  Its  control  of  voting  rights  of 
shares  acquired  In  the  course  of  such  solici- 
tation. 

(b»  "Company"  means  any  corporation, 
partnership,  business  trust,  association,  or 
similar  organization,  or  any  other  trust  un- 
less by  Its  terms  It  must  terminate  within 
twenty-five  years  or  not  later  than  twenty- 
one  years  and  ten  months  after  the  death  of 
individuals  living  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
trust,  but  shall  not  Include  [(!)]  any  cor- 
poration the  majority  of  the  shares  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State[.  or  (  2 1   any  partnership]. 

I  ci  "Bank"  means  any  Institution  that  ac- 
cepts deposits  that  the  depositor  has  a  legal 
right  to  withdraw  on  demand,  but  shall  not 
include  any  organization  operating  under 
section  25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  or  any  organization  that  does 
not  do  business  within  the  United  States. 
"District  bank"  means  any  bank  organized 
or  operating  under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

idi  "Subsidiary",  with  respect  to  a  speci- 
fied bank  holding  company,  means  ( 1 )  any 
ri.nipany  25  per  centum  or  more  of  whose 
\oting  shares  (excluding  shares  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  company  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States)  Is  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  such  bank 
holding  company,  or  Is  held  by  It  with  power 
to  vote;  [or]  (2)  any  company  the  election 
o:  a  majority  of  whose  directors  Is  controlled 
in  any  manner  by  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany; or  (3 1  any  company,  whose  manage- 
mrnt  or  policies  such  bank  holding  company 
has  the  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  cause 
thi-  direction  of  or  direct. 

Total  banking  assets  held  by  its  sub- 
•  idiary  banks"  as  used  in  subsection  (h.)  of 
t'iis  section  shall  include  assets  held  by  the 
bank  holding  company  if  it  is  a  bank. 

e  I  The  term  "successor"  shall  include  any 
(ompany  which  acquires  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly from  a  bank  holding  company  shares  of 
any  bank,  when  and  If  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  company  and  the  bank  holding 
company  Is  such  that  the  transaction  effects 
no  substantial  change  In  the  control  of  the 
bank  or  beneficial  ownership  of  such  shares 
of  such  bank.  The  Board  may,  by  regrulatlon, 
further  define  the  term  "successor"  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  evasion  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

If)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

1 1 )  shares  owned  or  controlled  by  any  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  shall  be 


deemed  to  be  Indirectly  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  bank  holding  company; 

(2)  shares  held  or  controlled  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  (A) 
a  company,  (B)  the  shareholders  or  members 
of  a  company,  or  (C)  the  employees  (whether 
exclusively  or  not)  of  a  company,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  controlled  by  such  company; 
and 

(3)  shares  transferred  after  January  1. 
1966,  by  any  bank  holding  company  (or  by 
any  company  which,  but  for  such  transfer, 
would  be  a  bank  holding  company )  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  any  transferee  that  is  In- 
debted to  the  transferor,  or  has  one  or  more 
officers,  directors,  trustees,  or  beneficiaries  in 
common  with  or  subject  to  control  by  the 
transferor,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  indirectly 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  transferor  unless 
the  Board,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  de- 
termines that  the  transferor  Is  not  In  fact 
capable  of  controlling  the  transferee. 

(/i)  "Appropriate  banking  agency"  means 
(J)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  any  bank  holding  company  of 
which  the  total  banking  assets  held  by  its 
subsidiary  banks  which  are  national  banks 
or  district  banks  exceed  the  total  banking 
assets  held  by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
State-chartered  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  exceed  the  total  banking 
assets  held  by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 
(2)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  which  the  total  banking  assets  held 
by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State- 
chartered  non-members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  but  whose  deposits  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, exceed  the  total  banking  assets  held 
by  its  subsidiary  banks  which  are  State- 
chartered  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System:  (J)  The  Board  with  respect  to  any 
bank  holding  company  not  included  under 
paragraphs  (2)  or  (2)  hereof. 

[(h)]  (1)  The  application  of  this  Act  and 
of  section  23 A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  1 12 
U.S.C.  371) ,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  transaction  takes  place 
wholly  or  partly  outside  the  United  States 
or  that  a  company  is  organized  or  operates 
outside  the  United  States:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  prohibitions  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  shares  of  any  com- 
pany organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  that  does  not  do  any  business  with- 
in the  United  States,  If  such  shares  are  held 
or  acquired  by  a  bank  holding  company  that 
is  principally  engaged  in  [the  banking]  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States. 

ACeUISITlON    OF    bank    SHARES    OR    ASSETS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  [It]  A  company  which  is  not  a 
bank  holding  company  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
become  a  bank  holding  company  with  respect 
to  a  national  bank,  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
become  a  bank  holding  company  with  re- 
spect to  a  state  bank  whose  deposits  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration but  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Except  as  providci 
in  the  preceding  sentence  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Board.  (1)  for  any  action  to  be  taken  that 
causes  any  company  to  become  a  bank  hold- 
ing company;  (2i  for  any  action  to  be  taken 
that  causes  a  bank  to  become  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company;  (3)  for  a-.v 
bank  holding  company  to  acquire  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  any  voting 
shares  of  any  bank,  if  after  such  acquisition. 
such  company  will  directly  or  indirectly  owr. 
or  control  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
voting  shares  of  such  bank;  (4)  for  any  bank 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof,  other 
than  a  bank,  to  acquire  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  assets  of  a  bank;  or  1 5 )  for  any  bank 
holding  comjjany  to  merge  or  consolidate 
with   any  other   bank   holding  company.   It 


shall  be  unlawful  after  June  30.  1971.  for 
any  company  which  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969.  to  re- 
tain direct  or  indirect  ownership  or  control 
of  any  bank  or  bank  lioldmg  company  ac- 
quired after  March  1.  1969.  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactrnent  of  such  Act.  or  of  25  per- 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  any 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  any  part  o1 
which  was  acquired  after  March  1.  1969.  and 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  unless  such 
retention  is  approved  in  the  manlier  pre- 
scribed in  the  two  preceding  sentences.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  (Ai  shares  acquired  by  a 
bank.  (1)  In  good  faith  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity, except  where  such  shares  are  held  under 
a  trust  that  constitutes  a  company  aa  defined 
in  section  2(b)  and  except  as  provided  in  par- 
agraphs 1 2)  and  (3)  of  section  2(g).  or  (11) 
in  the  regular  course  of  securiiig  or  collect- 
ing a  debt  previously  contracted  In  good 
faith,  but  any  shares  required  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  securing  or  col- 
lecting any  such  previously  contracted  debt 
shall  be  disposed  of  w^ithln  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  on  which  they  were  ac- 
quired; or  (B)  additional  shares  acquired  b> 
a  bank  holding  company  in  a  bank  m  \vh c 
such  bank  holding  company  owned  or  con- 
trolled a  majority  of  the  voting  shares  prior 
to  such  acquLsltlon 

(b)  Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any 
application  for  approval  under  this  section, 
the  Board  shall  give  notice  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  if  the  applicant  company  or 
any  bank  the  voting  shares  or  assets  of  which 
are  sought  to  be  acquired  is  a  national  bank- 
ing association  or  a  District  bank,  or  to  the 
appropriate  supervisory  authority  of  the  in- 
terested State.  If  the  applicant  company  or 
any  bank  the  voting  shares  or  assets  of  which 
are  sought  to  be  acquired  Is  a  State  bank, 
and  shall  allow  thirty  days  within  which  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  or  the  State  super- 
visory authority,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  be 
submitted.  If  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  the  State  supervisory  authority  so 
notified  by  the  Board  disapproves  the  ap- 
plication in  writing  within  said  thirty  days, 
the  Board  shall  forthwith  give  wTitten  notice 
of  that  fact  to  the  applicant.  Witlxln  three 
days  after  giving  such  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant, the  Board  shall  notify  In  writing  the 
applicant  and  the  disapproving  authority  of 
the  date  for  commencement  of  a  hearing  by 
it  on  such  application.  Any  such  liearlng 
shall  be  commenced  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  Board  has 
given  ;\Tltten  notice  to  the  applicant  of  the 
action  of  the  disapproving  authority.  The 
length  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  but  it  shall  .afford  all 
interested  parties  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  testify  at  such  hearing.  At  the  conclusion 
thereof,  the  Board  shall  by  order  grant  or 
deny  the  application  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  made  at  such  hearing. 

(c)  [The  Board  shall  not  approve]  Neither 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  nor  the 
Board  shall  approve — 

( 1 1  any  acquisition  or  merger  or  consoli- 
dation under  this  section  which  would  result 
in  a  monopoly,  or  which  would  be  in  further- 
ance of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  or  to  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
business  of  banking  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  or 

(2)  any  other  proposed  acquisition  or 
merger  or  consolidation  under  this  section 
whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the  country 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or  which  in 
any  manner  would  be  in  restraint  of  trade, 
unless  It  finds  that  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  the  propocpd  transaction  are  clearly 
weighed  In  the  public  Interest  by  the  prob- 
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able  effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting  the 
convenience  nod  ne«<l«  of  the  community  to 
be  served 

In  every  case,  [the  Begird  shall  takej  tn^re 
th.aU  ()<•  taken  Into  conslderailcn  the  finan- 
cial and  mana^erl*;  reaourcea  and  future 
proepec'-s  nf  the  company  or  companies  and 
the  banks  concerned  and  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  '-he  community  lo  t)e  served 

d)  Notwithstanding  .^ny  )ther  prfivuion 
of  this  nertlon  no  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  this  section  which  \rl!!  permit 
any  bank  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  to  acquire,  directly  or  mdlrecUy  any 
voting  shares  of.  Interest  in  or  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  assets  it  any  additional 
bank  located  outside  'jf  the  State  in  which 
the  operations  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany s  banking  subsidiaries  were  principally 
conducted  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  or  the  date  >n  which  such  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company 
whichever  is  later  unleas  the  acquisition  of 
such  shares  >r  assets  if  a  State  bank  by  in 
rjut-of-State  bank  hi^ldlng  company  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  'he  statute  laws  of  the 
State  m  which  such  bank  U  located,  by 
language  to  that  effect  and  not  merely  by 
lmpllcatU)n  P-ir  the  purp<*e8  >f  this  section. 
the  State  \n  which  the  jperatlins  of  a  bank 
Boiaia^  company  s  subsidiaries  are  princi- 
pally conducted  Ls  that  State  in  which  total 
deposits  of  all  such  banking  subsidiaries  are 
largest 

tj4-mCST9     IN     MONBANKINO    oaonWIZATIONS 

3«c  4  I  a)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  no  bank  holding  company  shall- - 

I  I )  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
acquire  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  U  not  a  bank,  or 

i2i  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  It  becomes  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  m  the  case  of  any  company  that  has 
been  continuously  affiliated  since  May  15, 
1955  with  a  company  which  was  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1*40 
prior  to  May  15.  1965  In  such  a  manner  .as 
to  constitute  an  affiliated  company  within 
the  meanl.Tg  of  that  Act.  after  December  31. 
1978  retain  direct  or  indirect  nwnershlp  or 
control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  com- 
pany whlcn  la  not  a  bank  or  a  bank  holding 
company  -r  engage  In  any  Cbuslnesa  other 
than  that  of  banking  or  of  managing  or 
controlling  banks  or  of  furnishing  services 
to  or  performing  services  for  any  bank  of 
which  It  owns  or  controls  25  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  shares!  bunneiifi  or  oc- 
ttinct^i  othi^r  than  in  those  of  *)ank\ng  or 
of  rnanag\ng  or  oonf'o^m^  banks  or  of  fur- 
nuhing  ?«f'  tce»  to  err  per'ornitrig  serx-xcrs  for 
any  bank  u-ith  respect  to  which  it  is  a  bank 
holding  <~ompany.  mi  those  specified  under 
cUtuie  Si  of  subsection  ici  of  this  section 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  ipeitfied  there- 
in, or  I  till  those  m  xchich  it  u:as  lawfully 
engaged  on  June  iO.  1968  and  m  whwh  it 
haj  been  continuously  --ngaged  firu-e  that 
date 

The  [Board!  appropriate  banking  agency  Ls 
authorized,  upon  application  by  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  to  extend  the  perlrxt  referred 
to  In  paragriph  2  i  above  from  time  fo  time 
as  to  such  bank  holding  company  for  not 
more  than  one  year  at  .i  time.  If,  In  Its  judg- 
ment, such  m  extension  would  not  be  detri- 
mental til  the  public  Interest,  but  no  such 
extensions  shall  In  the  aggregate  exceed 
three  years 

ibi  .After  two  yenrs  from  the  date  if  en- 
actment of  this  .Act,  no  cerllflcale  evidencing 
sharen  of  any  bank  holding  company  shiUl 
bear  my  statement  purporting  to  represent 
shares  of  any  other  company  except  a  bank 
or  bank  holding  company  nor  shall  the 
ownership  sale,  or  traiiafer  of  shares  of  any 
bank  holding  company  be  conditioned  !n  any 
manner  whatsoever  upon  the  ownership,  sale, 


or  transfer  of  shares  of  any  other  company 
except  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 

C'  The  prohlbltlorLs  In  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  bank  holding  company 
which  IS  a  lab<ir  agricultural,  or  horticul- 
tural organization  and  which  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  and  such  prohibitions 
shall  not  with  respect  to  any  other  bank 
holding  i-tinipaiiy    apply  to- — 

I  1  I  shares  of  any  company  engaged  or  to 
be  engaged  solely  In  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities  lAi  holding  or  operating 
pmpertles  used  wholly  or  substantially  by 
any  banking  subsidiary  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company  in  trie  operations  of  such  bank- 
ing subsidiary  or  acquired  for  such  future 
use,  or  (Bi  conducting  a  safe  deposit  busi- 
ness, or  iCi  furnl.shlng  services  tii  or  per- 
fiirmlng  services  for  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  Its  banking  siibsldlarlee,  lit  iDi 
liquidating  assets  a<-qulred  trom  such  bank 
holding  (-ompany  or  its  banking  sutjsldlarles 
)r  acquired  from  any  other  source  prior  to 
May  9  1956,  or  the  dale  on  wtilch  such  com- 
p>any  beciune  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  is  later, 

i2i  shares  lu-qulred  by  a  bank  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  debt  previously  contracted  in  good 
faith,  but  such  bank  shall  dlsp<i8e  of  such 
shares  within  a  perUxl  of  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  they  were  acquired,  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  Is  authorized  upon  ap- 
plication by  such  bank  holding  company  to 
extend  such  period  of  two  years  fn.im  time 
t<i  tune  ,LS  to  such  holding  company  for  not 
more  thaii  one  year  at  a  lime  If.  in  Its  Judg- 
ment, such  an  extension  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest,  but  no  such 
extensions  .shall  extend  beyond  a  date  five 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  shares 
were  acquired 

3  I  aharea  .loqulred  by  such  bank  holding 
company  from  .my  of  lis  .subsidiaries  which 
subsidiary  has  been  requested  to  dlspi_>8e  of 
such  shares  by  .iny  federal  or  State  authority 
having  ,statutiiry  pi>wer  to  examine  such  sub- 
sidiary, but  such  bank  holding  ixunpany  shall 
dispose  of  such  shares  within  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  they  were 
acquired, 

4 1  shares  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  in 
gt>od  faith  In  a  Mduclary  capacity,  except 
where  such  shares  are  held  under  a  trust 
that  constitutes  a  company  as  defined  In 
section  3(b)  and  except  .is  provided  In  para- 
graphs  1 2 1    and    i3i    of  section  2(g). 

[(5 1  shares  which  are  of  the  kinds  and 
amounts  eligible  for  Investment  by  national 
banking  associations  under  the  provisions  of 
sei^tlon  51  trt  of  the  Revised  .Statutes.! 

5 1  ihares  acquired  and  held  m  the  man- 
'ic.  'cimfj  and  arnounts  tpentically  permissi- 
ble for  national  hanks  under  proi-inons  of 
Federal  statute  lau-  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

i6l  shares  of  any  company  which  do  not 
Include  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing voting  shares  of  such  company: 

i7i  share*  of  an  investment  company 
which  Is  not  a  bank  holding  company  luid 
which  Is  not  engaged  In  iinv  business  other 
than  investing  in  securities,  Ahlch  securities 
do  not  Include  more  than  5  per  centum  oi 
the  outstanding  voting  shares  of  any  com- 
pany 

CBi  shares  of  any  c<jmpany  all  the  activi- 
ties of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  tlnanclal. 
fiduciary,  or  insurance  nature  and  which  the 
Boird  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  and  m 
the  basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing, 
by  order  has  determined  to  be  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  business  of  banking  or  of  man- 
aging or  controlUnK  banks  as  to  be  a  proper 
incident  thereto  and  as  t<j  make  It  unneces- 
sary for  the  prohibitions  of  this  section  to 
apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;! 

(81  shares  •'■tained  or  acquired  irith  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  banksng  agerury 


m  any  cornpany  lother  than  a  cornpany  .-n- 
gaged  principally  in  the  issue,  flotation,  ut. 
de'ifrtttng,  public  sale,  or  distribution  at 
wholesale  or  retail  or  through  syruiicate  par- 
flclpafion  of  storks  bonds,  debentures,  nores 
or  other  securities)  engaged  exclusixely  m 
arftrttt*',»  that  have  been  determined  hy 
unanimous  agreernent  of  the  Cornptrolle'  7 
the  Curr,~ncy.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insuranrr 
Corporation,  and  the  Board  (f  1  to  be  finarj. 
cial  or  related  to  rinance  m  nature  or  of  a 
fidunary  or  insurance  nature  and  i2\  to  he 
in  the  public  interest  irhen  offered  by  a  bank 
holding  company  or  its  sub.^diaries 

So  retention  nrrr  acquisition  may  be  ap- 
profed  under  this  clause  except  pur.<:uant  ro 
and  m  accordance  with  guidelines  csta'^- 
Itshed  by  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Corrr,. 
trailer  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporaticm.  and  the  Board  In  >•■<. 
tablishing  such  guidelines  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  potential  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  a  bank  holding  company  ■■■n- 
(;aging  in  any  proposed  type  of  activity,  and 
limitations  on  permissible  activities  may  "le 
established  on  the  basis  of  any  relevant  'ac- 
tors, including  sue  of  bank  holding  company 
or  Its  subsidiary  banks,  the  size  of  any  rvn- 
pany  to  he  acquired  or  retained,  and  t':t> 
size  nf  comrnurutte.t  in  u>hich  such  acfttifi.v? 
should  he  permitted 

The  appropriate  banking  agency  shall  •  of 
apprnt>e — 

lai  any  retention  err  acquisition  under 
this  clause  which  would  result  in  a  mon,>p- 
nly  or  which  uxruld  be  in  furtherance  of  any 
i\>rnbination  tyr  coruspiracy  to  rnonopolize  any 
part  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(b»  any  retention  or  acquisition  under 
this  clause  whCKse  effect  m  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  country  may  he 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  Ideate  a  monopoly,  or  which  in  any 
other  rnanner  uxruld  be  m  restraint  of  trade 

In  every  case,  the  appropriate  banVtrjp 
agency  shall  take  into  consideration  the  ^- 
nancial  and  managerial  resources  arid  future 
prospects  of  the  company  or  companies  and 
the  banks  concerned,  and  the  convenie-:cc 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 

£,9  I  shares  of  any  company  which  is  or  Is 
to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreien 
lountry  and  which  Is  or  Is  to  be  eng.iced 
principally  in  the  banking  business  outside 
the  United  SUtes.  or! 

I  9)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  cncneri  in 
December  31.  1968.  in  any  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and 
which  IS  engaged  principally  in  banking  rir 
other  financial  operations  outside  the  United 
States: 

iIOi  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
prior  to  May  9,  1956,  by  a  bank  which  is  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  its 
wholly  owned  subsldlarlest !.' 

ifli  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  owned 
on  June  10,  1968.  by  any  company  lor  Mib- 
stdiary  thereof]  which  becomes  a  bank  ho'd- 
tng  company  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969  o 
long  as  the  cornpany  issuing  such  shares  xs 
not  engaging  and  does  riot  engage  in  any 
business  or  actiiities  other  than  those  in 
which  It  or  the  bank  holding  company  or 
Its  subsidiaries)  was  lawfully  engaged  on 
June  30.  1968. 

{12)  shares  lawfully  acquired  and  oirned 
by  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company 
if  both  the  ■subsidiary  and  the  company  •«- 
fump,  the  shares  are  organized  under  '.he 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  do  not  operate 
m  the  United  States    or 

'13\  shares  retained  or  acquired  by  any 
cornpany  whwh  becomes  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  the  enactrnent  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969,  hut 
u'hich  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
no  later  than  June  30.  1971.  or  such  other 
date  not  later  than  June  30.  1974,  aa  may  be 
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fiied  by  the  appropriate  banking  agency  in 
•  he  manner  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section 

id)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were  not 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  section  as 
originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any  exemp- 
tion with  respect  thereto  but  which  were 
niade  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by  the 
.subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
alter  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  such  exemption,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Any  bank 
holding  company  subject  to  such  flve-year 
limitation  on  the  retention  of  nonbanklng 
assets  shall  endeavor  to  divest  Itself  of  such 
snares  promptly  and  such  bank  holding  com- 
p.iny  shall  report  its  progress  in  such  divesti- 
ture to  the  Board  two  years  after  repeal  of  the 
exemption  applicable  to  It  and  annually 
thereafter, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec,  5  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
alter  becoming  a  bank  holding  company, 
whichever  Is  later,  each  bank  holding  com- 
pany shall  register  with  the  Board  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  which  shall  Include 
such  information  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations,  management. 
and  intercompany  relationships  of  the  bank 
holding  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  re- 
lated matters,  as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  The  Board  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
extend  the  time  within  which  a  bank  holding 
company  shall  register  and  file  the  requisite 
information.  Information  received  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
nade  available  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable 
tnem  to  properly  perform  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
re(?ulatlons  and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
are  each  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
and  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  properly  perform  the  functions  as- 
signed  fo  them  under  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Board  from  time  to  time  may  re- 
quire reports  under  oath  to  keep  it  Informed 
as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations  and  orders  Issued  there- 
under have  been  compiled  with;  and  the 
Board  may  make  examinations  of  each  bank 
holding  comp)any  and  each  subsidiary  there- 
of, the  cost  of  which  shall  be  assessed  against, 
and  paid  by,  such  holding  company.  The 
Board  shall,  as  far  aa  possible,  use  the  reports 
of  examinations  made  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  or  the  appropriate  State  bank 
.■supervisory  authority  for  the  purposes  ot  this 
ectlon.  The  authority  granted  herein  to  the 
Hoard  IS  hereby  granted  also  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  the  extent 
•lecessary  to  enable  them  to  properly  perform 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  under  this 
Act. 

id)  Before  the  expiration  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  each  year  thereafter  In  the  Board's  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress,  the  Board  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act,  stating  what,  If  any. 
substantial  dUUcultles  have  been  encountered 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
any  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the 
:;\w  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  would 
be  desirable. 

RESERVATIOM    OF    RIGHTS    TO    STATIS 

Sec.  7.  The  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  shall 
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not  be  construed  as  preventing  any  State 
from  exercising  such  powers  and  Jurisdiction 
which  It  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  with 
respect  to  banks,  bank  holding  companies, 
and  subsidiaries  thereof. 

PENALTIES 

Sec,  8.  Any  company  which  willfully  \lo- 
lates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  [by  the  Board!  pursu- 
ant thereto,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  during 
which  the  violation  continues.  Any  individ- 
ual who  willfully  participates  in  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Every  officer,  director,  agent,  and  employee 
of  a  bank  holding  company  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  for  false  entries  in  any 
book,  report,  or  statement  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  are  applicable  to  officers. 
directors,  agents,  and  employees  of  member 
banks  for  false  entries  in  any  books,  reports, 
or  statements  of  member  banks  under  sec- 
tion 1005  of  title  18,  United  Stales  Code. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  9.  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
[of  the  Board!  issued  under  this  Act  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  within  any  circuit 
wherein  such  party  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  flhng  !n  the  court, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
[Board's!  order,  a  petition  praying  that  the 
order  [of  the  Board!  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
to  the  [Board!  agency  issuing  the  order  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  thereupon  the 
[Board!  agency  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  made  before  [the  Board!  it,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
court  shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  set 
aside,  or  modify  the  order  [of  the  Board!  and 
to  require  the  [Board!  agency  issuing  such 
order  to  take  such  action  with  regard  to  the 
matter  under  review  as  the  court  deems 
proper.  The  findings  of  the  [Board!  agency 
as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action,  or  conduct  which  Is  or  has  been 
or  may  be  In  violation  of  existing  law.  nor 
shall  anything  herein  contained  constitute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  Instituted  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  monopolistic 
act.  action,  or  conduct,  except  as  specifically 
provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  any  approval  by  It 
pursuant  to  this  Act  of  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion, merger,  [or!  consolidation  or  other 
transaction,  by  which  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany acquires  a  bank  {hereinafter  referred 
to  as  a  "bank  acquisition") ,  and  such  [trans- 
action! a  bank  acquisition  may  not  be  con- 
summated before  the  thirtieth  calendar  day 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Board. 
Any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws 
arising  out  of  an  [acquisition,  merger,  or 
consolidation  transaction!  bank  acquisition 
shall  be  commenced  within  such  thirty-day 
period.  The  commencement  of  such  an  action 
shall  stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  Boards  ap- 
proval unless  the  court  shall  otherwise 
specifically  order.  In  any  such  action,  the 
court  shall  review  de  novo  the  Issues  pre- 
sented. In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking 
any  [acquisition,  merger,  or  consolidation 
transaction!  bank  acquisition  approved  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  on  the  ground  that  such 
transaction  alone  and  of  Itself  constituted  a 
violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  other  than 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Antltrtist  Act,  15  U.S.C.  2), 


the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall  be 
identical  with  those  that  the  Board  is  di- 
rected to  apply  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  consummation  of  an  [acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction!  bank 
acquisition  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
after  the  termination  of  any  antitrust  litiga- 
tion commenced  within  the  period  prescribed 
in  this  section,  or  upon  the  termination  of 
such  period  if  no  such  litigation  is  com- 
menced therein,  the  transaction  may  not 
thereafter  be  attacked  in  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  that  It  alone  and 
of  itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any  anti- 
trust laws  other  than  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  Julv  2.  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  15  U.S.C.  2).  but  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  exempt  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany involved  In  such  a  transaction  from 
complying  with  the  antitrust  laws  after  the 
consummation  of  such  transaction 

ici  In  any  action  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  any  acquisition, 
merger,  or  consolidation  transaction  ap- 
proved bv  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
Board  and  any  State  banking  supervisory 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  within  the  State 
involved,  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right,  and  be  represented 
bv  its  counsel. 

Id)  .Any  acquisition,  merger,  or  consolida- 
tion of  ttie  kind  described  in  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act  which  was  consummated  at  any  time 
prior  or  subsequent  to  May  9  1956.  and  as  to 
which  no  litigation  was  initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed not  to  have  been  m  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1890  (section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.   15  U.SC,  2) 

(el  Any  court  having  pending  before  it  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment any  litigation  initiated  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  any  acquisition,  merger,  or  con- 
solidation of  the  kind  described  in  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  the  substantive 
rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 
(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  15 
U.SC,  1-7),  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (the 
Clayton  Act.  15  U.SC  12  27i.  and  any  other 
Acts  in  pari  materia 

ig)  The  appropriate  banking  agency  shall 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any  applica- 
tion received  by  it  under  section  4(c)  (S)  of 
this  Act. 

ih)  Each  appropriate  banking  agency  shall 
include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  description  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  approval  Of  each  transaction  approved  by 
It  under  section  4(c)(8)  of  this  Act  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

SEPARABILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  Act.  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  it  Is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    CODE    OF    1954 


Sec.   1102.   •    •    • 

,  •  •  »  • 

(/)  Certain  Other  Bank  Holding  Com- 
panies.—This  part  shall  apply  in  respect 
of  any  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holdiTig  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment which  becomes  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1969.  with  the 
following  modification: 

1 1 )  Subsections  (a)  i3)  and  (  b )  ( 3  i  of  sec- 
tion 1101  shall  not  apply. 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  (i  )  and  i  2)  and  (  b)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  1101  shall  apply  in  respect 
of  distributions  to  •shareholders  of  the  distrib- 
uting bank  holding  corporations  only  if  all 
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dtstnbutioriB   to   each   claaa  of   ihareholde^t 
which  are   made — 

1-4.  after  March  1  1963  and 
I  B I  on  or  fyefore  :he  date  on  uhirh  the  ap- 
prop'xate  banking  agency  ,  oj  defined  in  sec- 
tion tiOJt/\)  rnakes  tt.i  final  certiftcatton 
under  lection  noi  e\  are  pro  'ata  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  icntence  any  -edernp. 
tion  of  stock  rnatte  m  whole  or  :n  part  with 
property  other  than  rnoney  shall  be  treated 
as  a  distribution 

iJ>  In  app.ymg  subsections  ir.  and  id) 
of  section  1101  and  subsection  ,bi  of  1103. 
the  date  Marr-h  1.  1969"  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  date     May   IS    135i  ' 

4'  In  applying  subsection  i  d  i  (  J  i  of  sec- 
tion 1101.  the  date  of  enactrnent  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  tr-'ated  as  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part 

5 1  In  applying  this  part  the  reference.^ 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
shall  be  treated  as  referring  'o  such  Act  as 
amended  t)v  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1969 

>6:  In  applying  this  part  the  term 
'Board  shall  be  treated  as  refer-rmg  to  the 
appriypriate  banking  agency  i  as  defined  m 
section  1103'  f\  i 

7 1  In  applying  subsections  i  b  i  and  ic 
iJ)  o^  section  1101.  the  term  prohibited 
BT'^pe'^lU  shall  include  property  uhich 
would  otherwise  be  prohibited  property 
[Within  the  meaning  of  section  1103ic)  i  ex- 
cept tor  the  appiicatuyn  of  section  4ic\(lli 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
3«c   1103     •    •    • 


a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miles 
'rnm  .'/if  place  o'  holding  the  sarrie  u-ithout 
the  permission  of  the  trial  court  being  first 
had  upon  proper  application  and  cause 
sfioun 

id  I  Any  person  who  is  tnfured  m  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  in  subsection  iat  of  this  section 
may  sue  therefor  m  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  m  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  IS  found  or  nas  an  agent  without  respect 
to  the  am^ount  in  rontroicrvy,  a»td  Oialt  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable   attorney  s    fee 

(C)  Any  person,  firm  i-orporaMon.  or  as- 
.socxation  may  sue  firr  and  have  injunctive 
relief,  m  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  furt.sdiction  over  the  parties  against 
threatened  los.^  or  darntige  by  violation  of 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  under  the 
sarne  conditions  and  p'-imiples  as  iniunctii  e 
relief  against  threatened  conduct  that  will 
cause,  loss  or  damage  is  granted  bv  courts  of 
'■i/ui(v  uruter  the  rules  governing  such 
proceeding':  Upon  the  execution  uf  proper 
bond  against  damages  tor  an  injuction  im- 
providently  granted  and  a  shou  mg  that  the 
danger  of  irreparable  losa  or  damage  is  im- 
mediate a  preliminary  injunction  may  issue 
i/l  Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of 
action  under  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  within  four  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 


tioas  pursuant  to  the  Baiik  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1969.  introduced  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sparkman 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


THE  ABM— ANOTHER  LOOK 


i/i  .\PP80PRIATTt  Ba.vking  .^gency— For 
purposes  of  this  part  the  term  appropriate 
banking  agency  ihall  have  the  same  defini- 
titm.  as  in  section  2ihi  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956 


Nrw  L.tw  Bank  Holding  Comp^nt  .\c-r  or 
1969 
Sec  3  I  at  No  bank  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  may 
m  any  manner  extend  crpdit.  lease  or  sell 
property  of  any  kind  or  furnish  any  service 
or  fix  or  vary  the  consideration  fiyr  any  of 
the  foregoing,  on  the  condition,  agreement, 
or  uTiderstariding 

(At  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
other  (-redtt  property,  or  service  from  the 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  of  the 
5anA:    holding   company,    or 

I  Si  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
credit,  property  or  services  from  a  i^mpetitor 
of  the  bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary 
of  the  bank  holding  company 

I  bi   The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have    jurisdiction    to    prevent    and    restrain 
violations  of  sdbsection   lai    of  this  section, 
and  It  IS  the  duty  of  the  United  States  at- 
torrieys.   under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General     to   institute   proceedings    in   equity 
to  prevent  and  restrain  such  itolations    The 
proceedings    may    be    by    way    of    a    petition 
setting  forth  the  ttw<?  and  praying  that  the 
violation  be  enjoined  or  otheru~ise  proliibited 
When   the   parties  complained   of   kave   been 
duly  notified  of  the  petition,  the  court  shall 
proceed    as  soon  as   may   be.   to  the  hearing 
and    determination    of    the   case     While    the 
petition  IS  pending    and   before   final  decree 
the  court   may  at  any  time  make   such    tem- 
porary 'estraining  (jrder  or  prohibition  as   it 
deems  just  m  the  premises    Whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  the  court   that  the  ends  of  justice 
require    that   other    parties    be    brought    be- 
fore It.  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned  whether   they    reside   In    the   distnct 
m  which  the  court  is  held  or  not.  and  sub- 
poenas  to   that   end    may    be   served    m   any 
district  by  the  rnarshal  thereof 

>ct  In  any  action  brought  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  under  subsection  at 
of  this  section,  subpoenas  for  witnesses  may 
run  into  any  district,  but  no  writ  of  sub- 
poena may  issue  for  witnesses  living  out  of 
the  district   m  which    the  court   is   held   at 


S  1665— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DEALING  WITH  TAX  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
ACT  OF   1969 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  as  I 
said.  I  am  introducing  two  bills  because 
if  the  Bank  Holdiiig  Company  Act  of  1969 
IS  adopted,  it  would  create  a  tax  problem 
for  those  bank  holding  compames  that 
would  be  required  to  divest  themselves 
either  of  their  bank  or  commercial  prop- 
erties 

Therefore.  I  also  introduce,  for  my.self 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr 
Sparkman  ■ .  a  .second  bill  w  hich  deals 
with  the  tax  aspects  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  would  amend  .sections  1102 
and  1103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  generally  that  cor- 
porations which  become  bank  holding 
companies  as  a  result  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1969  may  distribute 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  their  shareholders, 
without  lax  consequences  to  such  share- 
holders, either  tiu-ir  nonbanking  assets 
or  ail  their  banking  assets  acquired  prior 
CO  March  1.  1969  This  is  very  similar  to 
the  treatment  afforded  corporations 
which  became  bank  holding  companies 
as  a  result  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  ur  the  amendments  thereto 
enacted  in  1966 

Those  companies  which  are  not 
required  by  this  bill  to  divest,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  ciioose  to  do  .so.  are  per- 
mitted to  distribute  their  banking  prop- 
erty Lax  free,  if  they  comply  with  all  the 
applicable  requirements  of  .sections  1101 
to  1 103.  including  obtaining  a  determina- 
tion of  the  appropriate  banking  agency 
that  such  distribution  is  appropnate  to 
effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bUl  S  1665'  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  dlstribu- 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  since  tJie 
Senate  began  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  proper  antl-ballistic-missUe  system. 
we  have  had  an  abundance  of  words.  So 
far,  not  much  in  the  way  of  clear-cut 
conclusions  that  can  be  grasped  by  the 
American  people  have  resulted  from  this 
discussion  We  have  had  voices  oppo.s- 
iijK.  voices  .supporting,  voices  qualifvins 
their  previous  positions,  and  often  just 
voices. 

Mr.  President.  I  place  myself  in  the 
categor>'  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  are  laymen 
when  It  comes  to  mlssUe  terminolo^;y. 
and  even  more  at  sea  when  It  comes  to 
missile  technology.  Most  of  us  do  not 
know  a  Sprint  from  a  Spartan,  a  Mirv 
from  a  Mtnuteman,  and  think  a  Galcsh 
15  the  singular  of  what  we  are  supposed 
to  have  two  of  when  it  snows 

My  point  Is  that  most  Americans, 
while  vitally  interested  in  the  defense  ca- 
pability of  our  Nation,  are  not  equipped 
to  make  technical  judgments  about  a 
missile  defense  system.  If  we  are  not  then 
equipped  to  make  technical  judgments, 
what  are  our  options?  Whom  may  we 
trust  to  make  these  judgments  for  u.s' 
First  of  all.  I  suggest  that  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  America  has  worked 
well  for  almost  200  years— perhaps  that 
IS  the  best  place  to  which  we  can  turn. 

The  President  has  the  facts,  the  intel- 
ligence information  gathered  from 
around  the  world,  and  the  sophistication 
and  experience  to  use  those  facts.  I  think 
we  should  express  the  objectives  we.  as 
the  people  of  America,  would  like  to  see 
accomplished,  and  then  let  him  proceed. 
May  I  .say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
little  patience— and  it  is  growing  smaller 
every  day— for  those  in  the  liberal  com- 
munity who  apparently  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  thev 
are  going  to  make  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision on  the  ABM  his  "Vietnam."  First. 
I  think  that  does  little  credit  to  them  or 
to  the  men  they  previously  backed  with 
their  political  support — former  President 
Johnson  and  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey 

It  is  implicit  in  such  reasoning  as  the 
liberals  have  espoused,  that  getting  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  was  a  decision  entered 
into  lightly,  willingly,  and  with  apparent 
abandonment  of  good  sense.  I  think  mis- 
takes have  obviously  been  made  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is 
the  serious  break  with  credibility  on 
which  President  Johnson  embarked  dur- 
ing the  1964  campaign  against  my  good 
friend    and    colleague.    Senator    Barfy 

GOLDWATER. 

Careful  examination  of  the  campaign 
record  .shows  that  candidate  Goldwater 
"told  It  like  it  was,"  while  candidate 
Johnson  gave  the  Impression — at  least  to 
me,  and  I  think  to  quite  a  few  others— 
that  the  war  was  not  really  a  war  and 
that  he  would  soon  have  it  over.  But  that 
is  past  history,  and  while  I  may  disagree 
with  President  Johnson  s  assessment  of 
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the  war,  I  would  certainly  never  inten- 
tionally imply  that  he  entered  the  war 
willingly  or  with  light  regard  for  the 
consequences. 

Now  I  think  at  least  that  much  charity 
should  be  allowed  President  Nixon  as  he 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  situation  In 
which  the  United  States  presently  finds 
itself.  For  a  group  of  liberal  idealists  de- 
liberately to  set  out  to  scuttle  President 
Nixon's  defense  policy,  simply  to  satisfy 
their  picayune  philosophy  or  petty  poli- 
tics, is  beyond  contempt. 

That  brings  to  mind  still  another 
semantic  chimera  often  used  in  discuss- 
ing the  ABM  problem.  I  am  referring  to 
that  well-beaten  dead  horse  known  as 
the  "military-industrial  complex."  The 
frequency  and  sincere  conviction  with 
which  liberal  journalists  damn  this 
nightmarish  "monster"  would  convince 
a  newcomer  to  our  shores  that  the  name 
IS  capitalized  and  engraved  at  a  Con- 
necticut Avenue  address.  No  doubt  the 
offices  are  inhabited  by  retired  generals, 
admirals,  and  corporate  presidents  who 
sit  around  all  day  gleefully  figuring  new 
ways  to  get  America  Involved  In  policing 
the  world  so  that  they  can  devise  new 
weapons  to  sell  to  our  Government.  This 
picture  is  a  trine  stale  and  very  shop- 
worn and  I  would  Implore  those  who 
feel  they  must  knock  a  strawman  to  at 
least  give  him  a  new  name. 

If  we  can  clear  the  verbal  landscape, 
perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  America.  Its  institu- 
tions and  ideals  rather  than  following  a 
vision  written  by  a  flaming  finger  on  In- 
scrutable tablets  revealed  only  to  the 
pseudointellectual  commimlty.  can  get 
on  with  an  inteUigent  examination  of 
the  problem. 

Of  all  the  arguments  advanced  against 
deployment  or  even  development  of  the 
ABM,  the  most  irrelevant — it  seems  to 
me — is  the  argument  that  it  will  cost 
too  much. 

First  of  all.  I  cannot  discern  the  source 
of  the  iron-bound  assurance  which  char- 
acterizes those  who  bandy  about  a  cost 
figure  of  $400  billion.  This  figure  has 
been  quoted  and  requoted  until  those 
who  are  quoting  the  quoters  are  abso- 
lutely sure  they  have  an  Inerrant  source 
bv  the  tall.  They  remalnd  me  of  the  trio 
of  tigers  in  "Little  Black  Sambo"  who 
chased  their  tails  around  the  palm  tree 
so  fast  that  they  eventually  dissolved 
into  butter. 

This  buttery  figure  of  $400  billion  has 
been  compared  to  the  national  debt  and 
opponents  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
doubling  our  debt  overnight.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  most  fortunate  compari- 
son. As  most  of  the  over-30  generation 
knows,  the  largest  portion  of  our  na- 
tional debt  was  incurred  as  we  fought  to 
win  World  War  II  and  rehabilitated  a 
war-shocked  world  in  the  months  and 
years  that  followed. 

I  ask  those  who  make  such  an  irrespon- 
sible comparison  of  cost:  Would  we  be 
better  off  If  we  had  lost  World  War  n 
but  not  Incurred  that  portion  of  the  na- 
tional debt?  Would  they  swap  a  defeat 
for  a  debt?  That  appears  to  be  precisely 
the    choice    they    offer    the    American 

I  say  If  we  need  the  ABM  to  defend  the 
country,  then  we  need  It  no  matter  what 


the  cost.  I  shall  come  back  later  to  the 
question  of  how  we  decide  if  we  need  It, 
but  let  us  have  no  quibbling  about  the 
need  to  have  a  strong  defense  of  our  na- 
tional security.  This  silly  questioning  of 
cost,  without  relating  It  to  the  alterna- 
tive, is  not  only  foolish  but  it  harks  back 
to  the  old  "better  Red  than  dead"  idea 
which  I  took  for  granted  had  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  a  very  long  time  ago. 
Let  us  have  responsible  speaking  out  on 
this  matter  and  no  more  panic-stricken 
shirt  waving. 

One  of  Lewis  Carroll's  characters  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  says,  "A  word 
means  what  I  say  it  means. "  This  fan- 
tastic attitude  seemed  to  have  been 
adopted  in  its  totality  by  some  learned 
men  participating  in  this  public  discus- 
sion. It  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility for  one  to  call  a  defeat  a  victory, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  one. 

By  the  same  process,  some  of  my 
learned  friends  say  that  for  the  United 
States  to  decide  to  lay  down  all  its  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment" but  simply  a  "lessening  of  ten- 
sions in  the  world."  I  suggest  that  this 
reasoning  has  a  distinct  "wonderland" 
character  to  it  and  believe  it  to  be  fine 
for  children's  fiction  but  hardly  worthy 
of  a  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  read  In  the 
March  17  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  a 
short,  detailed  history  of  the  debate  on 
the  development  of  the  H-bomb  by 
Joseph  Alsop.  Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that 
during  that  debate.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  used  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ments now  being  presented  by  scientists 
opposing  the  ABM  system.  Those  points 
were: 

First.  That  the  H-bomb  w^ould  not 
work. 

Second.  That  it  would  be  too  expensive 
to  develop. 

Third.  Development  would  destabilize 
the  world  balance  of  power. 

At  that  time.  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was 
regarded  as  an  Infinitely  greater  author- 
ity than  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  according  to 
Mr.  Alsop.  Being  a  great  authority,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  t>eing 
dead  wrong. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  and 
many  speeches  from  scientists  and  non- 
sclentlsts  alike,  telling  us  that  the  ABM 
simply  will  not  work.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  have  had  invitations  to  make  a  trip 
out  to  the  South  Pacific  and  see  the 
technology  work  for  myself — without  the 
nuclear  warhead,  of  course. 

May  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  words  of  Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  quoted  by 
Joseph  Alsop,  as  to  why  he  had  been  so 
wrong,  especially  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  H-bomb.  Dr.  Oppenhelmer: 


I  guess  I  concluded  it  wouldn't  work  be 
cause  I  wanted  It  so  much  not  to  work. 


It  strikes  me  that  we  may  well  be  in  the 
same  situation  now.  Those  who  tell  us 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  ABM 
will  not  work  may  simply  be  hoping  that 
it  wiU  not  work.  Perhaps,  like  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer, they  are  testifying  from  their 
desires  rather  than  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  March  17 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  by  Joseph 
Alsop,    to    which    I    have    referred,    be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  now  to  re- 
turn to  a  point  I  mentioned  earlier.  How 
do  we  decide  whether  we  need  the  ABM 
or  not?  Let  us.  as  laymen,  look  at  some 
of  the  facts  that  are  available  to  us 
publicly. 

Take,  for  example,  the  traditional  edge 
in  rocket  power  which  the  Russians  have 
held  over  the  United  States  for  years. 
Even  with  the  amazing  "catchup"  job 
done  by  our  scientists.  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt  that  today  Russia  still  pos- 
sesses more  powerful  engines  than  we 
do.  Now  when  we  transfer  that  to  the 
MIRV  concept  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about — multiple  independent  re- 
entry vehicle — the  experts  are  talking 
about  our  rockets  canying  two  or  three 
warheads  on  everj-  rocket,  each  one  tar- 
geted independently.  But  with  the  Rus- 
sian superiority  in  rocket  power,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  could  probably  carry 
10  warheads — maybe  more.  This  means 
that  w-e  cannot  simply  coimt  missiles  as 
a  measure  of  deterrence.  We  must  look 
at  this  matter  in  a  more  sophisticated 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  developed 
last  w^eek  before  Senate  committees.  Sec- 
retory Laird  indicated  that  had  the  So- 
viet ABM  system  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  deploy  around  some  of  their 
cities  been  successful,  our  defense  pos- 
ture right  now  would  be  greatly  endan- 
gered. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence.  I  fail  to 
see  how  opponents  of  our  ABM  system 
can  conscientiously  continue  to  argue 
that  we  must  maintain  a  defense  parity 
with  the  Soviets.  It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
it  seems  to  me.  that  Communist  govern- 
ments are  going  to  continue  to  develop 
and  deploy  the  best  weapon  systems  they 
can  develop,  regardless  of  international 
negotiations,  treaties,  and  the  like.  To 
talk  about  parity,  or  detente,  at  a  time 
like  this  is  simply  unrealistic. 

Then,  we  have  had  a  verv-  strange 
argument  advanced  in  opposition  to  the 
development  of  a  defense  to  counter  in- 
coming  missiles.  It  nins  something  like 
this:  "If  we  do  not  want  the  enemy  to 
use  a  weapon  against  us  then  we  should 
not  develop  a  defense  for  it." 

That  argument.  Mr.  President,  was  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  follow,  until  the 
opponents  came  up  with  an  example. 
They  pointed  out  that  although  Ger- 
many developed  deadly  gases  for  possi- 
ble war  use,  they  never  used  them  in 
World  War  II.  Following  this  argument, 
I  can  only  conclude  they  did  not  use  the 
poison  gas  against  us  because  we  never 
developed  a  gas  mask.  The  point  is  ob- 
viously facetious.  We  had  some  defensive 
capability  against  those  gases,  and  we 
had  some  offensive  capability  too.  in  the 
form  of  our  own  weapons.  The  fear  of 
sustaining  far  more  damage  than  their 
weapons  would  inflict  on  us  was  the  only 
force  that  kept  such  terrible  weapons 
from  being  unleashed.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  our 
v\'orld  as  peaceful  as  it  is  today,  and  that 
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Is  the  only  course  that  Is  most  likely  to 
keep  it  peaceful  tomorrow 

On  March  13.  Mr  President,  before 
President  Nixon  had  made  plain  hus  de- 
cision to  no  ahead  *ith  the  modified 
ABM  proposal.  I  said  in  the  Senate 

It  la  my  Intention  to  support  continued 
rcBearch.  development,  and  if  necessary  de- 
ployment of  the  Senunel  system  if  the  situa- 
tion Is  is  I  understand  It  to  be  I  also  broaden 
this  to  include  any  other  recommendations 
which  the  President  makes  In  support  of 
our  national  secur.ty 

That  IS  still  my  position  today,  Mr 
President  I  think  oiu-  national  security 
must  continue  to  be  the  issue — not 
whether  one  supports  or  opposes  this 
particular  proposition  If  the  President 
thlnJts  we  need  to  go  ahead  with  this  sys- 
tem, I  am  satisfied  that  he  knows  what 
he  Is  talking  about  Certainly  he  cannot 
afford  to  sit  at  the  table  of  international 
negotiations  while  our  Nation  c<uild  be 
subjected  to  nuclear  blackmail. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this 
Are  th(» -opponents  of  this  system  willing 
t»  brmg  the  United  States  to  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor''  The  battleship  Arizona. 
named  after  my  State,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Pearl  Harbor  Ito  rusting  hulk  is  still 
silent  evidence  to  the  perfidy  of  mankind. 
The  stUl-entombed  sailors  on  that  vessel 
say  to  us.  with  voices  unmuted  by  the 
years,  that  America,  as  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom, must  always  be  on  her  guard 
against  those  who  would  snatch  that 
freedom  from  us  by  cowardly  action  I 
could  not  stand  the  strain.  Mr  President, 
of  t)earliig  partial  responsibility  for 
bringing  America  to  the  brink  of  a  nu- 
clear Pearl  Harbor .  for  allowing  America 
to  become  susceptible  to  a  nuclear  attack 
from  which  she  might  never  recover  I 
would  not  dare  that  responsibility.  Mr 
President 

At  this  time.  I  think  we  must  still  the 
rhetoric,  and  stop  the  shrill  voices  berat- 
ing the  phantom  of  a  military- industrial 
complex  We  must  consider  the  solemn 
alternatives  before  us  and  we  must  decide 
In  favor  of  America. 

EXHiBrr   1 

I  Prom   the   Wiiahlngtun    iDC  i    Post. 

Mar    17    1969 1 

Opposition    to    the    ABM    Systtm    Kecalu 

Dispute  Over  H-Bomb 

I  By  Joseph   .Vlsop  ■ 

As  everyone  knows.  President  Nixon  has 
decided  an  wh  il  may  be  called  a  '. imld  devel- 
opment jf  anti-baillstlc  missiles  He  had  no 
alternative 

He  would  frankly  have  preferred  to  put  ofT 
the  whole  problem  for  another  year  Yet  the 
sclen'lsta  and  other  experts  whom  he  trusts 
the  most  told  him.  quite  plainly,  that  fur- 
ther delay  might  Jeopardize  the  future  de- 
fense jf  the  United  States  He  was  convinced, 
and  being  convinced,  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
President 

Thus  we  have  an  Interesting  flrit  test  land 
It  real'.v  has  been  the  very  first  testi  <>1  the 
kind  if  President  that  Nixon  is  going  to  be 
All  thuse  on  both  sides  of  the  ABM  contro- 
versy ought  to  be  relieved  that  Nixon  has 
pa&bed  the  test,  but  this,  of  course.  Is  a  vain 
hope 

Th-  -ontroversy  Itself,  meanwhile,  has  pro- 
duced strong  arguments,  aias.  for  the  strict- 
est secrecy  In  all  defense-scientlOc  decisions 
of  this  character  To  understand  why,  you 
need  only  lixik  back  in  time,  to  the  secrecy- 
milfled  governmental  debit*  about  going 
forward  with  development  of  the  H-bomb 


In  'hat  debate  the  prime  arguments 
against  the  H-b<jmta  thai  were  used  by  Dr 
J  Robert  Oppenhetmer  were  precisely  the 
arguments  now  being  used  by  the  ABM's 
M-lenlUt-iipponenUi  Oppenhelmer  said  lAi 
riiat  the  H-bonib  would  nut  work.  (Bi  that 
:t  would  be  Inordinately  expensive  to  de- 
velop and  iCi  That  development  would  only 
iinreiise  the  Instability  of  the  world  balance 
if  power 

Itobert  Oppenhelmer  was  tlien  regarded  as 
m  infinitely  greater  authority  than  Dr  Ed- 
ward Teller  As  anyone  can  now  see.  he  was 
nonetheless  dead  wrong  on  all  three  points. 
Later,  he  admitted  as  much 

This  reporter  was  one  of  the  tiny  band 
who  came  whole-heartedly  to  Oppenhelmer's 
defense  wlien  this  republic  dishonored  Itseif 
by  removing  the  greater  scientist's  security 
clearance  Later  during  a  visit  to  the  Op- 
penheimers  in  Princeton,  the  opf)ortunlty 
arose  t<>  ask  him  why  he  had  been  so  dead 
wr-mg,  ospeclally  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
H- txirno 

I  guess  I  concluded  it  wouldn't  work  " 
said  Oppenhelmer  wryly,  "because  I  wanted 
It  so  much  not  to  work  " 

Yet  If  that  long-ago  debate  about  the  H- 
bomb  had  not  t)*en  so  secrecy-muffled  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Oppenhelmer  could 
have  rallied  to  his  cause  a  large  majority  of 
the  scientific  community,  plus  huge  numbers 
if  tile  same  s<irts  of  non-scientlBc  people 
who  ,ire  now  aroused  against  the  ABM  It  Ls 
always  '-asy  to  arouse  wishful  people  to  kick 
.^gainst  the  [irlclts  of  this  dreadful  new  world. 
:n  which  fate  has  condemned  us  ail  to  live 
The  suspicion  cannot  be  banished  that 
sclentlsu'  guilt  and  other  quite  extraneous 
considerations  have  again  played  a  huge  role 
in  the  present  controversy  <is  happened  with 
Oppenhelmer  and  H-b<imb  There  :s  the  case. 
for  uvstance.  of  Dr  Jerome  Wiesner.  who 
Is  probably  the  leading  organizer  of  scien- 
tific oppxwltlon  to  the  .\BM 

.Senat<5r8  and  <ither  scientific  Illiterates  are 
heard  on  every  .side,  solemnly  quoting  Dr 
Wiesner  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  elTec- 
!lve  defense  in  the  present  high-technical 
,ige  Yet  In  the  lyftOs.  Dr  WIeener  was  a 
leader  In  the  Lincoln  prtiject.  which  devel- 
oped the  theory  and  technology  of  the  first 
U  3  air  defense  system 

.At  that  time,  the  shoe  was  on  Just  the 
jther  fcKit  Ur  Wiesner  clamored  for  spend- 
ing on  air  defense  The  air  staff,  meanwhile, 
was  bitterly  opposed  In  reality,  tills  was  be- 
cause spending  m  a  defensive  system  was 
expe<'ted  t.)  compete  with  spending  on  the 
Strategic  .Air  i.'ommand  but  the  air  stilT 
Instead  taUl  that  defense  was  wholely  Im- 
practical. 

The  chief  of  air  stalT.  General  Hoyt  \'an- 
denberg.  even  called  this  reporter  to  his 
office,  to  suggest  that  the  profxjnents  of  the 
air  defense  system  were  under  Communist 
Influence  And  Dr  Oppenhelmer  s  support 
of  Dr  Wiesner.  far  more  than  his  opposition 
to  the  H-bi5mb  w.is  what  earned  him  the 
bitter  md  unfairly  damaging  enmity  of  the 
Air  Force  leaders 

The  evidence  suggests  to  put  it  bluntly, 
that  Dr  Wiesner  and  most  of  the  others  like 
him  .vre  now  saying  one  t.^ilng  and  really 
thinking,  Inwardly,  atxiui  quite  another 
thing.  Just  as  Oppenhelmer  did  In  the 
H-tximb  argument  F'lr  there  Is  a  great  deal 
if  evidence  In  the  past  record  to  show  that 
Dr  Wiesner  Is.  .ibijve  ail,  motivated  by  his 
unshakable  conviction  that  agreement  on 
arms  limitation  will  be  made  much  easier 
if  the  US  docs  not  proceed  with  ABM 
deployment 

On  this  point,  just  atxjut  every  experi- 
enced expert  on  Soviet  affairs,  in  or  out  of 
government  quite  flatly  disagrees  with  Dr 
Wle«uer  Dr  Wiesner  would  have  ,i  right  to 
t>e  a  mite  huffy  it  .Ambassadors  Thompson 
or  Bohlen  tried  to  teach  him  physics  .And 
It  Just  could  be  that  physicists  are  equally 
incompetent  guides  to  the  t>est  way  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviets 


Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


S     1663— INTRODUCTION   OF  ADULT 
KDUCATION   AMENDMENTS  OF   1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Adult  Education  Amendments  of  1969. 
This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  "catch  up'  for  the  esti- 
mated 56  million  adult  Americans  wtio 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education  as  far  as  the  12th  grade. 
This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Association  for  Public  School 
Adult  Education  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  State  Directors  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

This  measure  would  expand  present 
law  to — 

Include  secondary-level  training  .so 
that  adults  might  obtain  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  training  they 
have  previously  missed  since  present  law- 
covers  only  adult  education  through  the 
eighth  grade; 

Lower  the  eligibility  age  from  18  to  16 
so  as  to  encompass  school  dropouts,  a 
group  estimated  at  up  to  1  million  young 
people  annually: 

Establish  State  adult  education  ad- 
vlsor>'  councils  to  aid  in  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  programs  at  the  local 
level,  such  as  is  now  being  done  under 
title  rn  of  the  EUementarj'  and  Sec- 
ondar>'  Education  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act: 

It  would  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  $3,50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  S400 
million  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years  At  this  rate  of  authorization, 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States  could  be 
wiped  out  in  15  years. 

This  bill  is  a  step  forward  as  the  first 
Federal  commitment  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  our  adults  who 
were  unable  to  complete  their  education 
through  the  high  school  level.  It  would 
also  make  available  further  educational 
opportunities  for  many  of  the  1.26  mil- 
lion adults  who  have  participated  In  thp 
adult  basic  education  program  made  pos- 
sible under  the  terms  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Many  of  these  Amer- 
icans, having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
elKhth  «rade,  are  now  deprived  of  more 
education  because  they  are  unable  to 
continue  their  education.  Today  fewer 
than  10  States  presently  provide  any 
funds  for  high  school  education  for 
.idults 

Under  present  circimistances,  sectiring 
a  high  school  education  represents  little 
more  than  a  remote  possibility  for  56 
million  educationally  disenfranchised 
American  adults.  The  bill  I  propose 
would  not  only  provide  this  high  .school 
training  but  would  also  give  these  adults 
an  opportunity  subsequently  to  under- 
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take  college  or  post-secondary  vocational 
or  technical  studies. 

In  today's  complex  society,  a  "basic" 
education  for  an  adult  is  more  than  ac- 
quiring literacy.  It  should  be  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  going  through  high  school. 
Yet  we  face  the  paradox  that  in  this  Na- 
tion which  has  prided  itself  on  our 
philosophy  of  educational  opportunity 
lor  all,  some  56  million  Americans  are 
.short  of  this  goal.  Achieving  it  is  not  that 
difficult  because,  in  many  instances,  a 
high  degree  of  motivation  or  the  effective 
use  of  programed  instruction  and  educa- 
nonal  technologs'  leads  an  adult  to  earn 
J  or  3  years  of  liigh  school  credits  in  but 
1  year. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  in  1967 
all  but  6.4  percent  of  a  sample  group  then 
taking  adult  education  courses  had  an- 
:iual  incomes  of  under  $6,000  and  more 
than  half  had  annual  earnings  of  less 
than  $3,000.  And  almost  half  of  those  in 
adult  education  courses  were  either 
iamily  heads  or  the  principal  wage  earn- 
er in  a  family.  Significantly,  too.  almost 
half  the  students  were  between  25  and 
44  years  of  age,  a  crucial  time  of  career 
development.  The  return  to  the  economy 
by  giving  these  individuals  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  they  missed  in  their 
earlier  years  will  more  than  repay  the 
.iverage  annual  cost  of  $120  for  adult 
(  ducation  at  the  high  school  level  and 
:200  for  basic  adult  education. 

While  we  seek  to  help  make  available 
the  best  possible  education  for  our  yoimg 
people  to  help  them  meet  the  resjxjnsl- 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  the  challenges 
of  a  career,  we  have  fallen  short  in  our 
responsibility  toward  those  who  for  some 
reason  fell  by  the  wayside  and  were  un- 
.ible  even  to  obtain  the  minim imi  of  a 
high  school  education.  This  measure 
seeks  to  correct  that  oversight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1663)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  adult 
iducation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop 
the  resource  that  will  provide  our  leadership 
for  future  generations. 

On   January   28,   together   with   Sen- 
ators   PROtTTY,    ALLOTT.    BELLMON,    COOK, 

Cooper,  Dominick,  Schweiker,  and 
Stevens,  and  seven  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  introduced  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act 
(S.  718)  designed  to  focus  Federal  re- 
sources on  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children.  This  measure  would 
launch  a  national  effort  to  assist  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing programs — and  training  person- 
nel to  carry  out  these  programs — to 
meet  the  unique  learning  needs  of  these 
yoimgsters. 

This  proposal  has  received  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children — the  covmcil  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion— and  the  Association  for  the  Gifted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  includ- 
ed as  part  of  my  remarks  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  the  presidents  of  these 
two  groups,  together  with  the  article, 
"Characteristics  of  High  Ability  Drop- 
outs," the  study  to  which  I  referred 
earlier. 


GIFTED     CHILDREN— A     NATIONAL 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  a  study 
conducted  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
•ion  bv  Dr.  Joseph  L.  French,  professor 
.It  Pennsylvania  State  University,  it  was 
obser%ed: 

Each  year  more  than  80,000  youths  who 
.ire  wltliin  the  top  25  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's population  InteUectually,  who  have  the 
scholastic  potential  for  higher  education, 
and  who  have  the  occupational  potential 
:cr  a  Job  requiring  relatively  high-level  In- 
rellectual  power  leave  school  before  gradua- 
non. 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  waste  of  one 
of  our  greatest  national  resources,  our 
lifted  young  people,  whose  potential  is 
lost.  As  Dr.  John  W.  Kidd.  President  of 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
has  pointed  out: 

While  we  have  established  massive  efforts 
TO  reclaim  and  preserve  many  of  the  great 
physical  and  natural  resources  of  our  land, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Council  fob  Exceptional 
Children, 
March  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs;  On  behalf  of  The 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and  Its 
38.000  members  concerned  about  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  and  gifted  children,  may 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  for 
your  leadership  and  sponsorship  of  S.  718, 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

The  gifted  and  talented  child  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  our  nation. 
While  we  have  established  massive  efforts  to 
reclaim  and  preserve  many  of  the  great  phys- 
ical and  natural  resources  of  our  land,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the 
resource  that  will  provide  our  leadership  for 
future  generations.  With  numerous  federal 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  wisely  es- 
tablished for  the  Improvement  of  education. 
there  Is  no  program  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  learning  needs  of  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented child.  Your  blU  is  an  excellent  step  in 
this  direction. 

Again,  we  commend  you  for  your  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
child  and  please  be  assured  of  our  support  in 
seeJtlng  passage  of  this  bill.  We  hope  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  bill  during 
the  hearings  on  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1969.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  assistance  in  this  regard,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Kidd.  Ed.D.. 

President.  CEC. 

The  Association  for  the  GrrrED, 

March  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  The  Association  for 
the  Gifted  commends  vou  for  your  sponsor- 
ship of  S.  718.  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 


As  educators  of  gifted  children  we  have 
long  been  concerned  ubout  the  lack  of 
resources  available  to  bring  these  children 
the  education  that  they  need.  Recent  evi- 
dence has  demonstrated  clearly  that  many  of 
these  children  not  only  do  not  receive  an 
appropriate  education,  but  that  many  of 
them  out  of  frustration  drop  out  of  the  edu- 
cation system.  In  a  recent  article  which  I 
wrote  for  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  as  a  result  of  sev- 
eral years  of  research.  It  was  noted  that 
•Each  vear  more  that  80,000  youth  who  are 
within  "the  top  25';  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion Intellectually,  who  have  the  scholastic 
potential  for  higher  education,  and  who 
have  the  occupational  potential  for  a  Job 
requiring  relatively  high-level  intellectual 
power  leave  school  before  graduation." 

The  Association  for  the  Gifted  sincerely 
hopes  that  during  the  hearings  on  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
S.  718.  Please  be  assured  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  provide  any  assistance  you  may  need  in 
regard  to  supporting  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  French,  Ed.D.. 

President. 

Characteristics  of  High  ABELrrr  Dbopottts 
(By  Joseph  L.  French) 
••Our  country's  freedom  and  security  are 
threatened  when  its  youth  are  not  educated 
to  their  maximum  potential"'  The  tre- 
mendous waste  involved  when  a  youth  pre- 
maturely drops  out  of  school  affects  all 
citizens.'  His  contribution  of  talent  i  and  tax 
money)  to  our  way  of  life  Is  reduced  The 
greatest  loss,  however,  is  to  the  indivdual 
who  is  restricted  in  his  personal  develop- 
ment. The  restriction  of  self-realization  that 
accompanies  a  student's  withdrawal  from 
school  before  he  Is  capable  of  entering  an  ap- 
propriately high  vocation  activity  is  one  of 
the  most  "devastating  aspects  of  the  United 
States'  dropout  problem.  Too  often  these 
dropouts  are  youth  who  are  disadvantaged  in 
other  ways  also. 

Even  though  school  holding  power  is  bet- 
ter today  than  it  ever  has  been,  about  25 
percent  of  the  secondary  school  population 
in  the  U.S.  withdraw  without  graduating. 
Of  every  1.000  pupils  enrolled  In  the  fifth 
grade  in  1924-25.  302  graduated  Jrom  high 
school  The  situation  has  changed  dramat- 
ically in  30  years.  Of  every  1,000  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  fifth  grade  In  1954-55,  642  grad- 
uated. The  secondary  schools  more  than 
doubled  their  holding  power  in  that  30-year 
period  The  holding  power  has  steadily  im- 
proved at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  percent 
a  year.  Of  course  the  holding  power  varies 
by  state  and  within  each  state. 

"For  example,  only  a  few  years  ago.  27  per- 
cent of  all  students  entering  the  ninth  grade 
in  Pennsylvania  failed  to  graduate.  In 
1964-65  only  16  percent  of  all  students  en- 
tering the  ninth  grade  four  years  earlier 
dropped  out  before  graduating.  Comparative 
data  for  dropout  studies  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  studies  of  Pennsylvania  dropouts 
of  all  intellectual  levels  were  conducted  for 
the  1956-57  and  the  1962-63  school  years. 


DROPOirrs  wrrH  iQ  s  of  ho* 
Very  little  information  has  been  collected 
about" dropouts  of  specified  Intellectual  levels. 
For  too  long,  dropouts  have  been  considered 
a  homogeneous  group  with  IQs  of  95  or  less. 
O  R.  Warner  reported,  in  a  summary  of  the 
literature  concerning  dropouts,  that  about 
11  percent  have  IQs  of  110  and  above  Only 
25  percent  of  the  total  population  have  IQs 


'  O  R  Warner.  -The  Scholastic  Ability  of 
School  Dropouts."  Selected  Reports  and  Sta- 
tistics on  School  Dropovts^  Washington.  D  C. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  1964.  il-13. 
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of  tbat  magnitude  so  It  s  a  surprise  to  many 
lajrmen  to  learn  that  some  dropouts  have 
high  IQ »  of  no  and  more  Baaed  on  the 
azures  Just  given  each  year  more  than  80  000 
youth  who  are  within  the  top  2S  percent  of 
the  nation  s  population  Intellectually,  who 
have  the  scholastic  potential  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  the  occupational  poten- 
tial for  A  Job  requiring  relatively  high-level 
intellectual  power  leave  school  before  gradua- 
tion 

This  article  Is  based  on  a  study  designed  to 
answer  sfime  of  the  questions  I  raised  In  a 
previous  paper  on  dropouts  of  high  mental 
ability,  whirh  was  published  In  the  Voca- 
tional Guidanre  Qua'-t^rly  m  the  winter  of 
1965- fl«  I  limited  this  study  to  youth  with 
recfxtled  IQ  s  of  HO  and  above  Drop<-jut« 
were  defined  as  those  youth  who  had  with- 
drawn from  sch'jol  before  completing  grade  12 
during  the  1964  65  academic  year  for  any 
reason  other  than  illness  death  or  transferral 
to  another  school  The  study  was  conducted  Ln 
two  phases  In  Phase  One  data  were  requested 
from  each  schixnl  in  Pennsylvania  enrolling 
students  In  grades  9  through  13  Personnel  In 
all  but  seven  percent  of  the  schools  returned 
questionnaires  describing  1  721  bright  drop- 
outs, giving  their  reasons  for  withdrawing 
and  information  pertaining  to  their  various 
ctimc'jj*.  ^-l.isses  IQ  s.  employment  condl- 
tHins  mnd  ^cltlresses 

.\m"ng  the  subjects  identified  In  the  state- 
wide survey  55  percent  were  females  How- 
ever the  emphasis  of  the  study  (employ- 
ment potential  i  strongly  recommended  that  a 
dlsprop<irtli>nately  laree  number  of  male  sub- 
Je<:-s  be  included  In  the  sample  As  a  result, 
125  male  and  81  female  dropouts  were  selected 
for  study  In  Phase  One  In  addition,  a  similar 
number  of  males  and  females  <if  comparable 
IQ  socioeconomic  level  and  grade  who  were 
still  in  5chi;x'l  were  selected  tor  comparative 
study  In  Phase  Two  (the  comparison  group 
wa.s  labeled  perslsters  i  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later 

PHASE     1        DEStRIPTIiiN    .>r    THE    POPtJljITION    OF 
HIGH    *Bn.rrY    OSOP'JtJTS 

On  the  basis  of  a  composite  figure  derived 
from  data  up  to  1964  Pennsylvania  could 
expect  to  find  4  000  Intellectually  very  able 
high  school  students  withdrawing  wlthiiut 
graduating  from  high  school  This  Sgure 
represents  those  dropouts  with  IQs  of  no 
or  more-  11  percent  if  the  total  number  of 
Pennsy'.vanu's  dropouts  However  the  re- 
cent cajnpalgn  to  reduce  dropouts  seems  to 
have  ti«i!i\  especially  effective  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a  deflmte  decrease  in  the  number 
of  dropouts  at  all  Intellectual  levels  has  been 
noted 

The   data    fur    the    survey    being    reported 
here  are   ba.°ed  only  on  dropouts  with  IQ  s 
of   110  and  above    Instead  of  an  anticipated 
4.0OO  students,  a  figure  based  on   U   percent 
of  all  dropouts,  only   1.721   dropouts  meeung 
the  criteria  were  Identified  and  another  100 
were  assumed    to  have   withdrawn   from   the 
schL-ols  from  which  data  were  not  obtained 
The    personnel    in    the    secondary    schools 
were  asked  to  state  the  reason  for  each  stu- 
cleii' s    withdrawal     The    reasons   which    they 
listed  have  been  classlfiea  and  presented   In 
Table    1     It    Is    the    consensus    of    personnel 
working    with    dropouts    that    most    of    the 
categories  used  for  classifying  such  students 
a.T«  misleading    For  example,  the  males  were 
not  .asked  !i>iv  they  needed  a  job.  but  a  rea- 
sonable   as.sumptlon    Is    that    many    of    them 
needed  ]  'be  Vi  supp<.Trt  newly-acquired  wives 
The  fact  that  292  males     passed  the  required 
age'     does     not     really     explain     why     they 
dropped   out    Obviously,   more   boys  of   their 
age  stayed   In  school   than  withdrew    School 
personnel  indicated  that  four  percent  of  the 
boys  were  asked  to  leave    but  Interviews  with 
the  students  themselves  revealed  that  many 
more  than  four  percent  were  asked  to  leave. 


And  many  others  felt  that  they  could  never 
graduate  even  If  they  did  continue  to  attend. 

rABLE     I      RtASOKS    fOR    «»ITHO«AWAL    BfFORE    GRAD- 
UAIiON  PROVlOtO  BY  SCHOOL  PtRSONNtL(i965  SURVtr) 
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The  majority  of  the  male  dropouts,  in 
their  own  words,  left  .schiwl  because  1  they 
did  not  like  school  i  20  percent)  2  they  were 
asked  to  leave  i  18  percenii  3  they  wanted 
to  get  a  Job  I  17  percent!  .  or  4  they  wanted 
to  get  married  ill  percent/  Twenty  percent 
of  the  unmarried  female  dropouts  left  school 
because  they  did  not  like  It.  others  left  be- 
cause they  wanted  Jobs  i  18  percent  i .  be- 
cause they  had  falling  grades  i  12  percent  i. 
or  because  they  were  needed  at  home  (  12 
percent  I  A  large  majority  1 82  percent  i  of 
the  married  female  dropouts  left  school  In 
order  to  be  married  Personality  data  which 
will  be  discussed  later  .suggest  that  the 
married  females  were  quite  different  from 
male,   and   unmarried   female,   dropouts 

MILrrtRY    SERVICE 

In  studies  five  u,  ten  years  ago  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  to  five  percent  of  the  male  drop- 
outs of  all  Intellectual  levels  withdrew  to 
enter  military  service  In  1965  12  percent  of 
the  males  in  that  state  with  IQs  of  110  or 
mnre  entere<l  service  Immetllately  after  with- 
drawal Perhaps  this  percentage  Increase  In 
dropouts  entering  the  armed  forces  is  due 
to  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  However  the 
percentage  of  those  In  this  study  of  high 
ability  dropouts  who  left  schixil  for  military 
service  Is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  gen- 
erally average  dropouts  who  left  school  for 
the  same  purpose  Perhaps  this  higher  per- 
centage Is  the  result  of  the  brighter  students 
being  more  able  to  qualify  for  service  Al- 
though sch.jol  records  suggest  that  12  per- 
cent of  the  males  withdrew  from  school  so 
they  could  enter  military  ser\lcp  approxi- 
mately 29  percent  were  In  mllltarv  service 
within  a  few  months  of  quitting  school 
Later  It  was  determined  by  a  follow-up  of 
additional  Interviewing  and  testing  that  an 
even  larger  proportion  were  in  military 
service 


The  next  highest  category  for  employment 
of  males- -factory  work  or  trades — Included 
22  percent  of  the  boys  and  five  percent  of 
the  girls  Eighteen  percent  were  unemployed 
The  remaining  subjects  were  scattered 
among  six  other  categories 

This  survey  of  employment  encounters 
several  problems  Perhaps  the  greatest  prob- 
lem m  determining  employment  status  in- 
volves the  time  of  reporting  Job  classifica- 
tion Eighty-eight  men  were  listed  as  ■re- 
maining at  home,"  but  practically  all  of 
those  contacted  In  the  second  phase'  or  test- 
ing stage,  of  the  project  were  employed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  In  penal 
Institutions  or  were  mentally  111.  Perhaps 
the  change  In  their  rate  of  emplovTnent  was 
due  to  a  shift  In  the  job  market  which  made 
finding  work  somewhat  easier  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  found  among  those  tested  that 
many  did  not  remain  very  long  on  the  jobs 
they  accepted  upon  high  school  termination. 
They  will  probably  experience  some  upward 
mobility  and  profit  from  training  programs 
as  they  are  established 

It  stumld  be  noted  that  In  the  general 
p<ipulHtlon  more  males  than  females  with- 
draw from  school  without  ernduatlng,  despite 
this  study's  evidence  to  the  contrarv  This 
studv  of  high  ability  youth  Indicates  that 
con.slderably  more  temalen  withdrew  This 
reverrsal  was  not  evident  In  Philadelphia,  but 
in  the  rest  of  the  state  nearly  twice  .is  main- 
hl^h  ability  females  as  males  withdrew 

Interestingly  approximately  65  percent  .f 
the  females  withdrew  because  they  Vipro 
either  pregnant  and  or  Intending  to  marrv 
i>r  because  thev  were  alreadv  married  TJils 
percentage  Icxiks  large  as  does  the  numbt-r 
607  However,  only  77  percent  of  the  irlrls  m 
Pennsylvania  with  IQs  of  110  and  above 
are  accounted  for  In  these  two  entries  in 
Table  1  Comparing  these  data  with  some  dht.i 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction one  year  earlier  for  the  total  sti:- 
dent  body  reveals  that  prpKnancy  Is  found 
half  as  often  among  high  school  twirls  with 
IQ's  of  110  and  above  as  amoni;  such  girls 
with  IQs  of  109  and  below  These  figures 
were  computed  on  a  proportional  representa- 
tion and  based  on  the  assumption  that  7,i 
percent  of  the  population  will  have  IQs  i 
109  and  below  In  this  context.  It  should  he 
recognized  that  although  preenancv  .ind  ■  r 
marriage  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the 
female  dropouts  v^-lth  IQ's  of  no  and  above, 
prevnancy  and  marriage  occur  proportlon- 
atelv  more  often  among  hli;h  school  girls 
with  IQ's  of  109  and  below 

Table  2  shows  the  last  grade  attended  iiy 
the  dropouts  studied  in  this  survey  of  1964  65 
and  .some  comparative  data  from  the  state- 
wide dropout  study  conducted  during  the 
1962-63  year  without  and  reference  to  IQ 
Unfortunately,  comparable  statistics  are  ob- 
tained spasmodically  Of  the  1,721  bright 
dropouts,  478  had  I  Q  s  of  at  least  120,  and 
HI  had  recr)rded  IQs  of  at  least  130  It  is 
evident  In  Table  2  and  In  data  from  dropouts 
with  IQ's  of  120  and  above  that  the  brighter 
students  stay  In  school  longer 


TABLE  2  -PENNSYLVANIA  DROPOUTS  LISTED  BY  UST  GRADE  OF  ENROLLMENT 
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POSTCRADUATB    EDUCATION 


Approximately  46  percent  of  the  males  and 
48  percent  of  the  females  who  graduate  from 
Pennsylvania  secondary  schools  enter  some 
kind  of  postgraduate  educational  program. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  In  a  follow-up  a 
short  time  from  now  Investigators  will  And 
that  a  number  of  bright  secondary  school 
dropouts  have  entered  some  kind  of  postsec- 
oiidary  school  In  fact,  the  limited  amount 
of  follow-up  accomplished  so  far  has  re- 
vealed that  several  students  who  ha«l 
dropped  out  of  high  school  were  already  en- 
.rolled  in  colleges.  Some  dropouts  entered 
college  without  graduating  from  high  school; 
others    entered    after    taking    high    school 


equivalency  examinations;  others  finished 
high  school  by  correspondence  courses  or 
night  school.  Many  dropouts  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  received  vocational  education 
and  training  that  will  be  helpful  to  them 
after  they  are  discharged. 

Enrollment  by  curriculum  Is  summarized 
In  Table  3.  This  table  Indicates  that  more 
dropouts  In  Pennsylvania  for  the  1962-63 
school  year — both  male  and  female — were 
enrolled  In  the  general  curriculum,  the  cur- 
riculum which  Is  being  criticized  more  and 
more  as  diluted  and  unfocused  Certainly 
this  bit  of  data  points  to  its  Inability  to 
prevent  potential  dropouts  from  becoming 
actual  dropouts. 


TABLE  3,— CURRICULUM  ENROLLMENT  FOR  GRADES  9-12 


All  dropouts,  male.     All  dropouts,  female, 
l»2-63  1962-63 


Dropouts  IQ's  of  110  and  above  ' 
Males,  1964-65 


Females,  1964-65 
Number       Percent      Number       Percent      Number       Percent      Number        Percent 
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Otie'        
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?8  3 
50.8 

1.9 
18.1 
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Total. 


9,825 


99,9 


7.118 


100.0 


597 


100,0 


829 


99  9 


Philadelphia  dropouts  were  not  reported  by  curriculum, 

.•\ccordlng  to  some  research,  frequency  of 
transfer  of  schools  Is  a  means  of  identifying 
a  potential  dropout  In  this  study  only  29 
percent  of  the  males  and  33  percent  of  the 
leniales  had  transferred  from  one  school  to 
iini>ther  before  dropping  out.  These  figures 
are  not  higher  than  those  of  the  perslsters  In 
this  study  or  of  the  seniors  with  IQ's  of  110 
and  above  responding  to  Project  Talent 
tests  in  1960  Therefore,  this  frequently  men- 
aoned  correlate  of  school  withdrawal  was  not 
substantiated  In  the  findings  of  this  study. 

.\iiother  integral  factor  which  has  often 
befn  cited  as  Indicative  of  a  student's  drop- 
init  potential  Is  the  parents'  low  level  of  edu- 
(aticin  and  employment.  Using  this  assump- 
tion as  a  starting  point,  we  used  parental 
<.K?i:upatlon  and  education  as  a  basis  for  clas- 
silving  dropouts  in  five  socioeconomic  levels. 
We  found  that  nine  of  the  males  were  In  the 
top  two  levels.  About  one-third  of  the  re- 
mumlng  males  were  In  each  of  the  lower 
three  levels.  Females  who  were  married  or 
.inticipatlng  marriage  were  more  evenly  dls- 
tnbuted  through  all  five  socioeconomic  levels. 

Phase  One  of  this  study  merely  set  out  to 
describe  the  high  ability  dropout.  Now  Phase 
Two.  In  Its  comparison  of  drop-outs  and  per- 
slsters. attempts  to  reveal  striking  differences 
in  -he  two  groups  It  will  treat  such  areas  as 
personality.  Interests,  attitudes  towards 
school,  educational  skills,  and  family  orien- 
tation toward  school  processes. 

i•H,^SE    2       COMPARISON    OF    DROPOUT    AND 
PERSISTER    SAMPLES 

The  subjects  described  In  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  are  125  male  dropouts,  55  married 
female  dropouts,  and  26  unmarried  female 
dropouts.  In  addition,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses there  are  three  similar  groups  of  per- 
si.'ters  The  dropouts  and  the  perslsters  have 
omparable  IQ's  (X  117)  and  neighborhood 
b.ickgrounds 

In  this  phase  of  the  study,  all  dropouts 
and  perslsters  responded  to  the  Minnesota 
Vocational  Interest  Inventory  (Mvn),  the 
High  School  Personality  Questionnaire 
I  HSPQ I ,  an  autobiographical  data  form  called 
the  Student  Information  Blank  (sib),  an 
attitude  scale  developed  for  the  project  called 
Attitude  Inventory  for  Youth  (ait),  and  an 
interview.  These  tests  and  Interviews  were 
administered  by  63  school  counselors  and 
psychologists  located  In  the  schools  at  which 
the  dropouts  had  previously  been  enrolled. 


On  the  HSPQ,  the  greatest  discrepancies  be- 
tween male  dropouts  and  perslsters  were 
found  in  dispositional  traits  labeled  "Obedi- 
ent/Assertive."  and  "Sober  Happy-go-lucky." 
and  "Tough-minded  Tender-minded  "  on  tiie 
profile.  The  male  dropouts  were  significantly 
more  assertive,  independent,  self-assured,  re- 
bellious, competitive  iP.  .05),  cheerful,  ex- 
pressive, frank,  happy-go-lucky,  and  talkative 
(P<.01)   than  the  perslsters. 

Prom  the  overall  profile,  the  male  dropout 
of  high  ability  could  be  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  He  is  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow 
who  Is  interested  in  people.  Although  he 
tends  to  be  easy-going,  his  actions  are 
marked  with  deliberateness  and  his  speech 
with  frankness.  His  profile  does  not  suggest 
lack  of  interest  in  school  and  much  that 
school  represents,  but  it  does  indicate  that 
the  school's  pressures  for  conformity  might 
create  a  stumbling  block  for  him.  And  liis 
overall  response  pattern  would  suggest  that 
he  falls  well  within  normal  limits  with  re- 
gard to  his  mental  health  ineurotlclsm,  anx- 
iety, etc,  I .  He  Is.  from  all  Indications,  a 
fairly  sound  individual. 

The  girls  dropping  out  of  school  for  rea- 
sons other  than  marriage  were  very  similar 
to  the  boys.  The  personality  differences  which 
were  noted  were  slight  and  appropriate  to 
the  difference  in  sex.  The  description  of  the 
male  dropouts,  then,  would  basically  apply  to 
the  unmarried  female  dropouts. 

The  girls  who  withdrew  because  of  oreg- 
nancy  and /or  marriage  were  less  socially 
oriented  than  the  perslsters;  they  were  less 
prone  to  seek  social  recognition,  "Their  scores 
were  near  the  norm  group  on  most  traits. 

IDENTIFYING    POTENTIAL    DROPOITS 

A  formula  for  predicting  dropouts  from 
HSPQ  data  was  developed  by  Satlr  and  does 
not  identify  many  false  positives.-  A  scoring 
key  to  Identify  potential  dropouts  from  mvii 
responses  was  constructed  by  Bonfleld,'  In  a 
cross  validation  study  the  key  proved  effec- 
tive. I  have  developed  similar  keys  for  the 


■  B.  W.  Cardon  and  K.  Satlr.  "Personality 
Factors  as  Predictors  of  High  Ability  Drop- 
outs," Journal  of  School  Psychology.  In  press. 
1968. 

^  J.  Bonfield,  "Development  and  "Validation 
of  an  Identification  Scale  for  High  Ability 
Dropouts,"  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly. 
March  1968.  16,  177-180. 


SIB'  Although  not  tested  as  a  composite 
score,  the  scores  from  the  hspq  formula, 
Mvn  key  and  sib  key  should  be  very  helpful 
in  predicting  high  ability  high  school  drop- 
outs, A  problem  In  preparing  a  paper  such 
as  this,  as  with  many  papers  about  the  gifted. 
Involves  trying  to  generalize  about  a  hetero- 
geneous group  The  following  reactions  by 
dropouts  to  a  question  about  how  schools 
could  be  improved  Illustrate  the  problem, 

A  male  who  left  school  because  he  was 
"needed  at  home"  but  who  was  soon  em- 
ployed as  a  clothes  sorter  for  a  linen  service 
said,  "I  am  in  the  US,  .^rmy  I  have  just  com- 
pleted a  high  school  equivalency  course,  and 
I  am  waiting  for  the  results.  As  far  as  I  am 

concerned,  the  schools  in do  not 

need  any  changes  It  is  not  a  school's  fault 
If  a  pupil  learns  very  little.  He  Ithe  pupil) 
has  to  be  Interested  and  want  to  learn  The 
schools  are  doing  their  primary  job.  They 
supply  books  and  teachers,  and  the  pupil 
has  to  make  the  best  of  them   " 

Prom  a  male  who  left  because  he  wanted 
to  get  a  Job  and  who  was  employed  m  .i  green- 
house and  drove  a  truck,  we  hear  "I  believe 
one  of  the  main  troubles  in  the  school  sys- 
tem Is  the  lack  of  good  judgment  in  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers  and  administrative  personnel. 
When  they  bring  a  teacher  into  the  system. 
thev  don't  go  deep  enough  into  hLs  personal 
background,  .Some  of  the  most  psychotic 
luiman  beings  I  have  ever  met  have  been  in 
a  -schoolroom  These  teachers  not  only  un- 
dermine the  possibility  of  education  "Ui  the 
classrcHjm.  but  they  harass  and  psychologi- 
cally upset  the  children  and  young  adults 
at  an  age  when  they  cannot  retaliate  Peri- 
odic checks — not  only  written,  but  oral  — 
should  be  made  to  see  if  teachers  .ire  fit  to 
be  in  such  a  position  Thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  oppartunltv  to  let  vou  knc^w  how  I 
leel." 

And  from  a  female  who  left  becavise  she 
"did  not  like  school"  and  who  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  photographic  technician:  "I  feel 
the  two  main  problems  in  tcKlay's  schools 
.-.re  the  overcrowded  classrooms  and  the  lack 
of  teacher  dedication  and  Interest.  Classes 
today  are  so  large  that  the  .^tviclenis  iiave 
little  chance  to  get  individual  attention  for 
their  special  problems.  By  the  time  attend- 
ance is  taken,  assignments  given  out,  and 
things  organized,  there  is  little  time  for 
study  of  the  subject  itself.  Children  who  find 
it  difficult  to  study  or  slow  learners  are  left 
behind  or  forgotten  and  soon  lose  interest. 
Consequently,  the  slow  learners  fail  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  the  quick  learners 
are  quickly  bored  and  disgiL'ted 

•"If  classes  were  smaller  or  divided  accord- 
ing to  learning  ability,  the  teachers  could 
get  to  know  the  students  as  people  with  dif- 
ferent interests  and  problems  and.  In  many 
cases,  could  find  out  why  the  children  find 
it  dlfficut  to  learn  a  certain  subject.  If  the 
teachers  would  take  a  little  more  time 
and  interest  and  show  the  students  that 
someone  cares  about  them  and  their  prog- 
ress, the  students  would  try  a  lot  harder  and 
get  better  grades.  Some  people  just  don't 
have  the  ability,  but  many  more  have  it  and 
don't  use  It.  What's  the  use  of  trying  if  no 
one  notices  or  cares  about  ynr.r  efforts''  I 
know  I  never  would  have  left  ."-chool  if  my 
teachers  and  principal  had  listened  to  me 
and  tried  to  understand  why  I  found  a  sub- 
ject so  difficult.  Lf  they  had  helped  me  in- 
stead of  lecturing.  I  would  be  a  graduate 
today,  I  had  only  four  weeks  to  go" 

PARENTAL    ATTITIDES 

Current  campaigns  to  keep  dropouts  in 
school  are  working.  Both  dropouts  and  per- 


'  See  Cardon  and  FYench's  Employment 
Status  and  Characteristics  of  High  School 
Dropouts  of  High  Ability.  University  Park, 
Pa  :  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uiuversitv  Press. 
1966 
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slst«rs  realize  Lhat  dropouts  hav«  more  dlf- 
Qculty  getting  and  keeping  Jobs  A  major 
difference  between  the  dn>p>ouu  and  persut- 
ors  In  this  study  la  In  their  perception  of 
parental  atutude  Perslsters  feel  •hat  their 
parents  force  them  to  stay  In  soh.x)!  but 
dropcmta  feel  that  their  parents  wajited 
them  to  stay  In  but  did  not  force  them  to 
do  so  If  It  Is  really  Important  for  students 
to  complete  secondary  school,  attention 
must  be  directed  vj  parental  attitude  and 
behavior 

U  schools  are  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  all  bright  youth,  some  chao^ea  must  be 
made  ^jni*-  p^jtentlal  dropouts  atp  being 
kept  In  school  by  a<lmoniahxnent.  while  others 
are  being  kept  by  money— «1  50  an  hour  to 
stay  In  schxsl'  Many  of  these  youth  f  per- 
slsters t  have  very  poor  attitudes  toward 
teachers,  curriculum,  and  activities  If  we 
do  not  mxllfy  old  programs  and  Introduce 
Innovation  lo  meet  the  needs  of  potential 
dropouts,  we  may  have  more  trouble  In 
schools  than  when  it  was  easier  to  drop  out. 
The  high  school  drop>out  rate  of  high  abil- 
ity studenu  enrolled  In  general  and  com- 
mercial curricula  (see  Table  2\  suggests  a 
need  for  attention  to  these  pro-ams  now 
Too  often  they  have  been  neglected  by  edu- 
cator* concerned  with  the  gifted  Many  vo- 
xaUoo*;  and  technical  but  non- professional 
Jobs  are  highly  Important  m  our  socletv  and 
bright,  efficient  workers  are  badly  needed 
Trying  to  channel  all  youth  with  IQ's  of  no 
and  above  into  traditional  college  prmjrams 
and  neglecting  vocational  curricula  la  d  mis- 
take We  need  to  become  concerned  about 
the  bright  adolescent  with  non-professional 
asplraUons  What  moet  of  the  dropouts 
wanted  of  the  school  was  "practical"  course* 
which  would  assist  them  In  living  In  the 
real  world   ' 

A    GCTDED    ASO    GRADfAL     ENTRY 

While  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
dropouts  perception  of  the  content  of  many 
courses  and  the  .sequence  of  coursee  was  real- 
istic, their  perception  of  work  and  nun-stu- 
dent days  might  have  been  unrealistic  Not 
only  should  course  conent  and  sequence  be 
exanUned  with  the  idea  of  making  them  as 
meaningful  and  practical  as  possible,  but 
part-time  work  for  students  and  )n-the-Job 
training  for  workerfl  prior  to  •senior  stand- 
ing" should  be  instituted  A  g\iided  and 
gradual  entry  into  the  role  of  wage  earner 
seems  to  be  very  desirable  Aa  prognurw  de- 
velop to  pay  [xjtentlal  dropouts  for  work 
around  school  .^r  for  part-time  employment 
elsewhare  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
objectlvee  of  such  protframs  Drop<:)ut3  seem 
to  need  help  In  planning  the  use  of  money 
The  high  Incidence  of  pregnancy  and  early 
marriage  in  this  sample  suggests  a  need  for 
positive  attention  to  sex  and  marriage  edu- 
cation With  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
young  women  entering  the  labor  market,  at- 
tention will  need  to  be  directed  to  preparing 
young  mothers  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  their  talent 

Many  dropouts  want  to  go  back  to  .school, 
but  the  prospect  of  being  in  classes  with 
yoimger  adolescents  keeps  most  of  them 
from  returning  The  evening  school"  or 
community  college  program  may  hold  con- 
siderable promise,  but  so  far  little  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  their  resources  for 
dropouts  of  above-average  ability 

Obvlouslv  some  attitudes  are  too  well  fixed 
to  modify  In  a  short  period  Communicating 
with  even  "frank  and  independent"  adoles- 
cents presents  quite  a  problem  for  adults. 
However  many  of  our  dropouts  would  like 
to  tell  of  their  disillusionment  and  problems. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  bright  dropouts  could 
be  effectively  utilized  In  a  prevention  pro- 
gram. Other  dropouts  recommend  entering 
the  labor  force  briefly  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation for  school  If  this  approach  is  at- 
tempted, integration  of  dropouts  Into  an 
educational  program  will  need  considerable 
attention 


Activities  which  help  develop  social  skills 
seem  to  be  needed  by  p<Jtentlal  dropouts  In 
many  schools  male  and  female  dropouts  did 
not  participate  as  often  as  perslsters  In  ac- 
Uvltles  which  devel  .p  feelings  of  self-respect, 
belonging,  and  acceptance  Although  such  ac- 
tivities are  available  for  many  students,  the 
dropouts  In  this  study  sought,  but  were  un- 
able to  obtain,  as  much  participation  In 
group  activities  us  illd  perslsters  or  as  they 
wanted  Direct  atteiuk>n  to.  and  perhaps 
subtle  guidance  In  wjclal  development  seems 
highly  desirable  In  many  .schools  new  organi- 
zations will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  these 
students 

SERIOUS    RB-CVALUATION    .NEEDED 

Most  of  the  recommendations  given  for 
overcoming  .several  aspects  of  the  dropout 
problem  among  high  ability  youth  are  In  no 
Way  new  to  educators  In  fact,  most  of  the 
recommendations  have  already  been  put  into 
pra<-tlce  by  many  schools  What  Is  needed. 
therefore.  Is  a  .serious  re-evaluatlon  of  what 
Is  presently  being  done  with  a  particular  stu- 
dent In  mind  the  bright  student  who  Is  a 
potential  or  actual  dropout  The  extent  to 
which  present  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  group  will  determine  the  de- 
gree to  which  change  is  necessary 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  several 
dropouts  who  were  contacted  a-s  possible  sub- 
jects for  the  present  study  retvirned  to  .school 
as  a  result  A  concerted  effort  must  be  made 
tt)  prevent  the  dropouts  from  "dropping  out 
of  sight  ■  And  there  should  be  a  systematic 
program  of  c(jntacts.  not  only  with  the  Idea 
of  bringing  the  dropout  back  to  high  school 
but  to  provide  other  forms  of  iisslstance  as 
well  The  schools,  for  example  should  be  the 
primary  source  of  Information  regarding  the 
resources  of  other  community  iigencles  which 
might  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  best 
suited  to  the  dropout  In  turn,  such  follow- 
up  studies  will  .issist  school  personnel  In 
revising  current  programs  in  keeping  with 
student  needs 


THE  SPANISH  CHIEF  OF  STATE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirKinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  •  Mr  Montoya  ■ .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Montoya  entitled  "The  Spanish 
Chief  of  State,"  together  with  an  accom- 
panying book  review  article  be  printed 
111  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Spanish  Chief  ..f  State 

Mr  Montoya.  Mr  President.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  draw  the  attention  of  mv  distinguished 
Colleagues  and  the  general  public  to  the  re- 
view of  a  new  book  about  the  present  Spanish 
Chief  of  State  written  bv  one  of  my  friends, 
the  Rev  Dr  Joseph  P  Thornlng.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  .summer  Issue  of  "World  Af- 
fairs." official  publication  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  the  oldest  genuine  peace  orga- 
nization In  the  tJnIted  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Father  Thorn- 
lng, who  enjoys  the  friendship  of  many 
Members  of  the  V  S  Congres.s.  reported  the 
facts  about  events  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  At  a  time  when 
many  newspaper  writers  found  It  difficult  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  action.  Dr 
Thornlng  correctly  foretold  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle,  almost  from  the  beginning 
Numerous  articles  under  his  name  were  car- 
ried around  the  globe  by  the  NCWC  News 
Service  Other  pieces  on  this  theme  were 
featured  In  The  Washington  Star,  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington  Herald- 
Examiner  Moreover,  reports  about  this 
priest-scholar's  Impressions  of  Spain  were 
published  In  The  New  York  Times  Thanks 
In  no  small  part  to  these  presentations  and 


to  the  respect  which  Father  Thornlng's  Judg. 
ment  commanded  In  Washington,  the  Na- 
tionalist regime  was  recognized  as  the  de 
facto  and  di-  jure  government  of  the  Spani.sh 
people  early  in  April  1939  This  marked  a 
milestone  In  the  history  of  Europe.  If  not  of 
the  world  Soon  we  will  observe  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  that  event 

Today  Dr  Thornlng  continues  to  serve  .is 
an  associate  editor  of  "World  Affairs"  In  the 
company  of  other  university  scholars,  as  -.he 
l-Tnlted  States  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Hl.siur. 
leal  and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil  and 
iis  an  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile  and  the  University  of 
SanU)  Domingo  He  Is  also  working  on  ariew 
book  about  the  movement  which  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  tJnlted  States  M.my 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress  re- 
member this  effort  because  they  were  actue 
in  the  same  cause 

A  synopsis  of  the  volume  about  Gene^;.:l.^. 
slmo  Francisco  Franco  y  Bahamonde  foil,  as 

Franco,  by  Brian  Crozler.  (Boston:  Little 
Brown  and  Company,  1968.  Pp.  XX-589 
$10  00  1 

This  biography  of  the  present  Span:sh 
Chief  of  State.  Generalissimo  Franclso  Franco 
y  Bahamonde,  Is  presented  In  historical  per- 
spective Although  the  author  Is  a  Journ.uist 
rather  than  a  professional  historian,  he  ha-s 
devoted  more  than  two  years  to  researcJi  :r. 
Spanish,  British.  Italian.  German  and  Portu- 
guese archives.  Interest  In  his  subject  iiso 
led  him  to  examine,  with  no  little  care,  offl- 
clal  Soviet  and  other  sources  that  throw  llt;ht 
upon  the  origin,  development  and  dSno'ie- 
ment.  not  only  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  :: 
also  upon  the  almost  equally  bitter  and  mii;-.n 
more  prolonged  struggle  of  a  number  oi  :,,i. 
tlons.  despite  the  decisions  of  the  Potsd.im 
conference,  to  re-establish  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Spain.  After  this  victory  as 
Brian  Crozler  points  out.  another  camp.-.;t-n 
of  global  dimensions  was  required  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  present  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, by  a  two-thirds'  vote,  to  member.ship 
In  the  United  Nations  and  related  specialized 
agencies 

The  author.  In  his  final  chapters  of  a  fas- 
cinating volume,  adds  fairly  detailed  reprts 
about  the  negotiations  that  led  to  Spanish- 
American  agreement  about  naval  and  .Ai 
bases  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty,  advantageous  for  buth 
parties,  have  been  In  effect  for  fifteen  years 
They  are  now  subject  to  re-negotlatlon  ,ind. 
In  all  likelihood,  renewal  In  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  reinforced  Red  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  United 
States  officials  defense  needs  have  to  be  bal- 
anced against  economic  realities.  Spain  has 
put  a  high  price  tag  on  renewal  before  March 
1969.  pointing  out  that  the  peoples  of  -he 
Iberian  Peninsula  might  be  the  first  tarcet 
of  Soviet  aggression  In  the  event  that  the  Red 
Army  would  move  against  Western  Europe 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Spain,  although  not  a  member  of  NATO  in- 
directly Is  tied  In  with  Ith  communlcaiiuiis. 
transport  and  defense  supply  systems  Many 
functions  that  had  been  assigned  to  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle's  FYance  are  the  pres- 
ent responsibility  of  the  Spaniards. 

Brian  Crozler.  It  may  be  noted,  was  born 
In  Australia  and  ser^-ed  as  a  correspondent 
of  Reuters.  His  experience  Includes  work  on 
the  staff  of  The  Economist  i  London)  When- 
ever he  Judges  It  necessary  or  Important,  he 
WTltee  In  a  critical  vein.  This  biography  Is 
not  panegyric 

Mr.  Crozler.  unlike  many  another  In  his 
profession.  Is  aware  of.  and  cites  with  credit, 
an  indispensable  book  by  Burnett  Bolloten 
(Stanford  University  professor).  "The  Grand 
Camouflage  The  Communist  Conspirmy  In 
the  Spanish  Civil  War"  This  study  was  pub- 
lished by  Hollls  and  Carter  In  London  1 1961) 
and    by   Frederick    A.    Praeger    In    the   USA. 
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Brian  Crozler  also  consulted  "Spain:  The 
Vital  Years,"  by  Luis  A.  Bolln.  The  latter  vol- 
ume by  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  he  re- 
lates was  reviewed  In  the  Spring  1968  Issue 
of  World  Affairs. 

Another  praiseworthy  feature  ol  this  bi- 
ography Is  Its  collection  of  maps,  illustra- 
tions, appendices  and  numerous  source  ref- 
erences. The  index  alone  lacks  a  scholarly 
touch. 

A  more  serloixs  defect  Is  that  Brian  Crozler. 
like  others  who  write  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  failed  to  examine  evi- 
dence about  peoples  and  governments  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  helped  to  influence 
ibe  course  of  history  In  Spain  during  the 
epoch  described  with  skill  and  impartiality  in 
this  highly  readable  report. 

Joseph  P.  Thorning. 
The   United   States  Honorary  Fellow  of 
The  Historical  and  Geographic  Insti- 
tute  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  26,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  March  26, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24.  1969,  after  adjoum- 
mtnt  of  the  Senate  March  20,  1969,  under 
authority  of  order  of  same  date: 
U.S.  attorket 

Thomas  A.  Flannery.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  David  G.  Bress. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24.  1969: 

Peace  Corps 
Toseph  H.  Blatchford.  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appolnt- 
mtnt  m   the  Regular  Army,   by   transfer  in 
the  tirade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title    10.    United   States   Code,   sections   3283 
through  3294; 

To  be  major 

Madden.  Joseph  P..  099911. 

To  be  captains 
Gelmer.  William  S..  096383. 
Madden.  Joseph  P..  099911. 
Montgomery,  Robert  E.,  090972. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
.^mes.  Orrln  K..  OF109676. 
Bausch.  James  M..  OF109509. 
Conderman.  John  D.,  OP108617. 
Dort.  Dean  R..  III.  OP108548. 
Ellis.  John  D..  Jr.,  OF108659. 
Flnnell.  James  M.,  II.  OP109382. 
Prlesner,  Wayne  L..  OF109716. 
Gray,  Kenneth  D..  OPl 08610, 
Gray,  Thomas  W.,  OF109726. 
Jones.  Hugh  M.,  in,  OF108690. 


Kennett,  Michael  B.,  OF108704. 
Klngham,  Thomas  B,  OF108711. 
Kurzwell,  Robert  B.,  OP113116. 
Lewis,  Robert  E.,  OP113120. 
Loveland,  Daniel  J.,  OP107231. 
McNeill,  Robert  H.,  Ill,  098836. 
Meacham.  Christopher,  OP108774. 
Mulford,  Ralph  K.,  III.  OF108804. 
Parsons.  William  X.,  OP108831. 
Pursley,  Charles  N.  Jr..  OF109784. 
Selbold,  Paul  M.,  OP113127 
Shelton,  Donald  E.,  OP109792. 
Sovle,  Donald  E.,  OP108922. 
Strassburg,  Thomas  M.,  OP108944. 
Szymanskl,  James  G..  OP108954. 
Vaughan,  Ronald  B.,  OP108985. 
Wagner,  Anthony  L  ,  OP108992. 
Wilson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  OP109026. 
Wilson.  Thomas  W.,  OP109040. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,  m  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  majors 
Gleber,  Anthony  J.,  02266377. 
Lee.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  04010464. 
Reeves,  Gale  T.,  04042820. 

To  be  captains 

Baumann,  PhlUpe  P.,  05850096. 

Boyd.  Reeee  L..  05211363. 

Boyd,  Richard  P.,  05503099. 

Bradshaw,  Hershal  W..  MN902166. 

Brewer,  Gerard  P.,  05716331. 

Brown,  Richard  T..  05525576. 

Bukowskl,  Edward  P.,  05515726. 

Bums.  Marlene  G.,  N5407290. 

Campbell,  Dean  J..  04084442. 

Chard,  Stanley  R..  05540533. 

Cohen,  Marsha  H.,  N5407214. 

Coldewey,  Johann  P..  05265423. 

Pore,  Curtis  W..  MN2298059. 

Pujltanl,  Donald  S..  04078096. 

Pulton.  Charles  P..  05412787. 

Gillespie,  Henry  B..  Jr..  05307336. 

Glustollsl,  Vincent  R..  05242222. 

Gray,  Charles  A.  Q..  Jr.,  05214043. 

Greene,  Hubert  D..  05315089. 

Henry,  James  M.,  05242371. 

Hummel,  Robert  A..  MM2297782. 

Kraemer,  Robert  P..  05217047. 

Lathem,  Larry  B . .  055 12711. 

Lester.  Rodney  D.,  05315234. 

Orlowskl.  Joseph.  Jr..  04031098. 

Patrick.  Harold  L..  05502786. 

Peyton.  John  J.,  04068434. 

Plnson.  Robert  L..  05426140. 

Pope.  John  L..  087887. 

Rand.  Donald  E..  MN2295979. 

Rhodes,  Charles  T..  Jr  ,  05319920. 

Ruddle,  Arthur  R..  05212668. 

Sargeant,  Francis  L..  MN2303931. 

Scarsdale,  Bobby  R..  05411926. 

Schloesser,  Kenneth.  05304512. 

Schrantz,  Marshall  K..  02307988. 

Schulz.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  05259407. 

Shaw.  Robert  W..  05420910. 

Slmone,  Ronald  J.,  05540407. 

Skelton.  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  05309473. 

Tucker.  Billy  D..  05412825. 

Walker.  Neal  R..  05411824. 

Webb,  Loren  W..  04023649. 

Wells,  Lyndon  L..  N2244413. 

Wise,  A.  J..  05320105. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
AUanach,  Bruce  C.  MN2326203. 
Barnes.  Cary  M..  02325519. 
Bates.  Thomas  J.,  05707418. 
Benham,  Deborah  K..  N2331218. 
Bergeron.  Alfred  J..  05418101. 
Bond,  Larry  A..  05418938. 
Brennan.  Thomas  J..  05018751 . 
Brlnsfleld,  Carroll  S..  MN2318053. 
Brown,  Alan  R..  05227956. 
Brown,  Robert  W..  05419844. 
Brundage,  Richard  W  ,  02319828. 
Bryan.  Gareth  D..  MN5520413. 
Carlton.  Darrel  H..  05329321. 
Carter.  WUlard  T..  02324901. 
Castellanos,  Ronald  D.,  05252776. 


Chase,  James  E.,  Jr..  05326204. 
Clark,  Dorothy  J.,  N2321834. 
Copenhaver,  Dlanne  G..  ON2336924. 
Coppedge,  Raleigh  E  ,  05415173. 
Corley.  Milton  D.,  05328884. 
Crawford.  David  H.,  05324181. 
Crummey,  Peter  F  .  05320135. 
DavUa.  Manuel  A..  05826406. 
Donowho.  Everett  M.,  05423792. 
Erklns,  Moses,  05317419. 
Eubanks,  Lonnle  H  .  Jr..  MN2325714. 
Fairfield,  Louis  D.,  05530912. 
Flore,  Leonard  A..  05017435. 
Poree.  Betty  M.,  N54U494. 
Franklin,  VVilllam  A..  05326400. 
Gallagher,  Stephan  M.,  05515447. 
GUman.  Robert  L.,  05016370. 
Glassman.  Arthur  L..  05517324. 
Goncalo.  Richard,  05329649. 
Grlffln.  James  H.,  02306811 
Hargo,  Roderick  L..  05221963. 
Hartgraves.  Michael  B..  05421248. 
Havens.  John  W.,  05321664. 
Hill.  Norman  J..  02306575. 
Hixson,  Garry  P.,  05531801. 
Holleque,  Oscar  E..  05406462. 
Holmes,  William  R..  05318919. 
Holomon,  Cyril  P..  05326240. 
Horlo,  Kenneth  K.,  05516421. 
Ingalsbe.  Duane  G.,  05517876. 
lonoff.  John,  Jr..  05320326. 
Jones.  Marsha  M..  N5407437. 
Joyce,  Joseph  J  .  Jr  .  05222419. 
Kent.  Charles  E..  05014461. 
Long.  Elmer  C,  Jr.,  05255748. 
Mackey.  George  D..  05420479. 
Madden.  Charles  E..  05314726. 
Marcacclo.  Joseph  P..  05327089. 
McCaffrey,  John  C.  053 18377. 
Merrill,  Richard  H..  05013652. 
Mlnahan.  Sue  P  .  N2328759. 
Mitchell,  Ralph  W..  05315528. 
Mitchell.  Richard  R.,  05800596. 
Montgomery.  Patrick  J..  05320502. 
Murphy,  Patrick  W..  02332036. 
Nowakowskl,  Andrew.  03202585. 
O'Donnell.  Dennis  J..  MN5422052, 
OsUn,  Robert  W  ,  05022927. 
Piersall,  Grady  C.  05531017. 
Pierson  Dean  L..  02325591. 
Piatt.  Richard  A,.  05241260. 
Pritchard.  Alan  P  .  03202856 
Pyle,  John  P..  02318421. 
Raffle.  Stephen  M    05541910 
Ratcliff.  Owen  L..  Jr.,  05530126. 
Recker  Carol  R.  N541 7290. 
Reeves.   Jerry    F.    0531 8075 
Rcblnson.  Richard  S..  05516810. 
Roblson.  Gary  A  .  05218757. 
Sandidge.  William  M..  05223321. 
Sawallesh.  Robert  P..  02324336. 
Schaefer.  Dennis  W..  05532505 
Schneider.  William  A..  05005884. 
Schulz.  Patricia  J..  N2326544. 
Sneed.  Bryant  S  .  III.  05318090. 
Sokness.  Gary  L..  05534170. 
Sowder,  Norman  G..  02308638 
Spencer.  Joanne  M..  N2326865 
Staiano,  Ralph  A..  05255823 
Steel.  Virginia  M..  N2329982 
Stelnbauer.  David  J..  05260170 
Sullivan.  Darr  P..  Jr..  05406396. 
Thomas.  Joseph  J  .  02309090 
Thomas.  Stanley  E..  02304045. 
Tisdale.  David  M..  05317634 
Tufano.  John  R..  O50:8027 
Ttirner.  Charles  E  .  05316536 
Twombly,  Richard  F..  05015742. 
Vander  Naald,  James.  05012212. 
Walsh.  James  A..  02317515 
Walther.  John  R..  05707839. 
Watts.  Robert  P  .  Sr..  05324133. 
Weaver.  Noel  L.,  05413506 
Wessling.  Richard  B  .  02306518. 
Whisker.  Dennis  W..  05536535 
WlUmann.  Lawrence  D  .  05225277. 
Young,  Roger  A.,  05239176. 
To  be  second  lieutenants 
Badger.  James  L..  Jr    05424002. 
Ball.  Robert  M..  02335726. 
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B«mU,  Al  H  .  05344133 
Bowlyow.  Ronald  O  ,  MN3338730 
Braddock.  Richard  R  .  02318143 
Brannon.  David  L  ,  054257a3 
Bristol  William  A  .  05239685 
Brooks.  Raymond  R  .  MN432262 
Cook.  Thomas  E  ,  BfN 54 22229 
Cowan.  William  L    05319172 
Darden .  Thomas  3  .  05425 191 
Delllni?er.  William  R  .  05330783 
Farlneau.  Paul  P  ,  MN5264flOO 
OlUlam  Charles  E  .  06333419 
Grlswold.  Walter  W  ,  05334868. 
Hlnson.  Robert  L  .  Jr  .  05338449 
Hltchcook.  John  L  .  05714184 
Hohn.  Dennis  E  .  05537586 
Huchko,  Joseph  E  .  MN5251 193. 
Hunsaker.  George  D  .  05338278 
Hunter,  Addison  A  .  HI.  06421378. 
Johansen.  Ralph  P  .  05424391 
Klnman.  Harry  D  .  05247989 
Koop.  Gerald  L  ,  05432229 
Larose,  Wlllard  G  .  Jr    05424206 
Moore.  William  T  .  05336812 
Peterson   Lawrence  T    05238566 
Pope.  Richard  L  .  MJ2332743 
Porter  Irvine  C  .  III.  05328924 
Sale.  LaPayette  L  .  05337459 
SfhWAr*./   Samuel  R    05018873 
S*alron   Michael  S    05230842 
Seremet.  Joseph  H     0533294:f 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sinclair.  Allen  L    \rN5330872 

Smaggard    Arthur  G  ,  02331639. 

Stewart   Jfunes  R  ,  02322155 

Thomason    Melvln  P    Jr  .  05237611. 

Tlbbetta   Walter  P  .  05240302 

Tyner.  Jame«  C  .  Jr    05424601 

Utley   Robert  C    05422666 

Wiener.  Michael  L  .  02326899 

Zaccagnl,  Philip  J    05336107 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  m  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  :n  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  C>xle.  sections  2107,  3283,  3284.  3286. 
3287   J288  and  .J290 

Robey,  Kenneth  W  Oarrett,  Robert  W  .  Jr 

Roush.  R.jbert  H  Smith.  Leigh  W 

Cox.  William  R  .  Jr  Wicker.  Russell  A 
Davis.  William  T    Jr 

The  following- named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  .sections  2106, 
3283   3284.  3286.  3287.  3288,  and  3290 

Page,  Felton 

Noe,  Anthony  M 

Palaclos.  Noe 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March   24.    1969.  after  adjoum- 


March  2>t,  1969 


of 


ment  of  the  Senate,  under  authority 
order  of  same  date: 

In   the   Army 

The  following-named  officers  under  th» 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  .sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  la)  of  section 
3066.  In  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt   Gen.  William  Bradford  Rosson.  023.556 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general 
US    Army) 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ  Gen  Julian  Johnson  Ewell.  021791 
U.S.  Army 

U  S.  District  Juix-.e 

John  B  Hannum,  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
US  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  r 
Pennsylvania  vice  Francis  L  Van  Du.sen  ,■[(. 
vated 

US    Attorney 

John  W  Stokes.  Jr  .  to  be  U  S  attornev  lor 
the  northern  district  of  Georgia  for  the  tern; 
of  4  years  vice  Charles  L.  Goodson 

US.  Marshal 

Doroteo  R  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  L' S 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  lor  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  EmlUo  Naranjo. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESSMAN  FALLON  L^RGES 
CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mitte<?,  the  Honorable  George  H  Fallon, 
issued  a  stirring  challenge  in  an  address 
to  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  meeting  in  their  50th  annual 
convention  in  Washington  March  19 

With  the  skill  and  knowledge  for  which 
he  IS  noted  as  a  great  legislator.  Chair- 
man Fallon  outlined  the  building  activ- 
ities and  programs  which  better  serve  the 
public  interest 

Because  he  was  intimately  involved  in 
the  conception  and  realization  of  the  leg- 
islation which  gives  life  to  the  dreams  of 
the  people  for  a  better  America.  Chair- 
man Fallon's  remarks  should  be  of 
interest  to  each  of  us 

His  timely  challeni^e  to  continue  build- 
ing this  Nation  has  a  direct  message  for 
even,'  Member  of  this  House,  and  I  place 
It  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
Remarks    or    Hon     George    H     Pallon,    or 
Maryland,    to    Associated    General    Con- 
tractors. M.ARCH  18.  1969 
It  Is,  as  always,  a  pleasure  to  Join  you  for 
your  annual  meeting   Our  association  spans 
many  years,  and  the  cooperative  effort  of  that 
association  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  nation  s  progress  through  public  works. 
I  hope  the  association  has  been  as  pleasant 
for  you  ,is  it  has  been  for  me 

As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  aware  of  a  sometimes 
painful  paradox  In  our  national  personality 
Virtually  every  irea  of  our  legislative  respon- 
sibility is  periodically  attacked,  with  varying 
degrees,  .is  'big  government,  boondoggle, 
pork    barrel,    federal    bulldozer'  —and   worse. 


I  suppose  But  It  is  the  productive  exercise 
"f  th.>se  responsibilities,  beginning  with  a 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  1789  and  expanding  down  through  180 
years  as  our  nation  has  expanded,  our  popu- 
lation has  grown,  and  our  needs  have  become 
increasingly  complex,  that  has  provided  so 
much  of  the  foundation  upon  which  our  na- 
tional well  beinu  rests 

Public  bulldlnits  house  government  activi- 
ties, not  so  much  to  serve  the  individual  gov- 
ernment activities  as  to  make  It  better  serve 
the  public  interest 

Rivers  are  developed  .md  maintained  as 
waterways  to  serve  economic  growth  They 
are  also  held  In  harness  to  provide  water 
supply,  electric  power,  and  playgrounds,  and 
to  prevent  their  wayward  destruction  of  peo- 
ple .ind  property 

Small  watersheds  are  reclaimed  and  re- 
vitalized, that  the  erosion  forces  of  neither 
nature  nor  man  shall  do  cumulative  damage 
CO  the  rural  face  of  the  land. 

Highways  spread  a  network  of  unfettered 
mobility  from  ocean  to  ocean,  border  to 
border,  state  to  state,  village  to  citv.  and 
back  Without  them  ,ind  the  tlexlblllty  they 
afford  us.  little  of  the  .ibundant  and  prosper- 
ous life  we  enjoy  today  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  a  nation  that  embraces  such  vast 
reaches  on  the  continent 

With  growth  and  abundance  have  come 
problems  Waters  have  been  defiled  .ind  must 
be  reclaimed  and  protected  In  the  forward 
stride,  some  areas  have  been  left  behind  .\nd 
the  multiple  public  works  avenues  can  be 
and  are  being  used  to  bring  them  abreast  of 
their  sister  regions 

No  public  works  program  or  project  is  an 
entity  in  itself  Everyone  of  them  creates  an 
ever-widening  sweep  of  opportunity  — for  em- 
ployment, for  further  development,  for  great- 
er opportunity,  for  a  better  life. 

It  Is  a  fundamental  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment that  each  of  us  sacrifices  absolute  free- 
dom that  all  of  us  may  be  held  safe  in  a 
common  freedom  The  ethic  applies  to  public 
works  as  well  as  to  other  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life 

To  provide  the  dam  that  will  hold  hun- 
dreds of  people  safe  from  flood,  .some  people 
must  give  up  land  Elsewhere,  to  provide  a 
highway   that  win  afford  access  and  oppor- 


tunity for  hundreds,  some  other  people  must 
do  the  same 

Views  m  terms  of  the  ethic.  It  balances— 
locally,  regionally,  and  nationally.  If  it  did 
not.  our  system  would  not  have  survived  .ind 
we  would  not  be.  as  we  are,  for  all  our  prob- 
lems, the  most  fortunate  of  men. 

You  have  been  active  participants  In  these 
accomplishments.  Let  me  briefly  recite  to  you 
the  relevant  statistics  and  recount  the  land- 
mark statutes  through  which  they  have  been 
achieved. 

The    landmark    Federal    Aid    Highway   .^ct 
i.if    1956    and    the    .subsequent    .imendn.onts 
thereto    that    have    been    adopted    over    ^he 
vears  set  into  being  the  greatest  single  public 
works  program   In   the  history  of   the   .v  rid 
It  tied   together  .n   the  final  and  dehninve 
bind    all    sections    of    this    great    nation    It 
opened    the   door    to   all   of   our  citizens  -o 
traverse  freely  and  unimpeded  over  hlRhwavf. 
.ind  ;t  not  only  led  to  better  Job  oppor:-.in:- 
tles    and    greater    economic    growth    for    mr 
nation,   but  also  to  ,1  greater  understanding 
and  better  knowledge  of  our  country  lor  all 
of  our  citizens  One  of  the  great  problems  we 
face    today    is    the    pressing    need    for   1  ;ean 
water  This  affects  all  of  us — large  or  small— 
m  industry  and  m  our  homes.  It  affects  the 
survival,  not  only  of  our  generation,  but  nf 
generations  still  unborn    Tlie  Committee    'n 
Public   Works  has   been  In   the  forefror.t  in 
this  Held    It  recognized  its  importance  .it  an 
early  stage  and  has  moved  consistently  ;n  an 
Impressive  and  meaningful  legislative  man- 
ner   to   preserve    the   pristine   purity  of  our 
nation's  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  to  provide 
not  only  good  clean   water,   but  that  water 
that  is  so  essential  for  our  industrial  growth 
The   Public   Buildings   Act  of    1959  i;a\e  a 
real  meaning  and  a  real  purpKDse  to  federal 
growth    by    giving    to   our   citizens,   and   not 
only  those  who  work  for  the  government,  but 
the    hundreds   of    thousands   others   it   pro- 
vided a  fit  and  proper  place  to  carry  on  their 
essential  duties 

Lately,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  moved  into  a  field  that  requires  the 
attention  of  all  of  us,  the  need  to  bring  those 
citizens  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  fallen  behind  a  majority  of  our  people 
who  live  in  gainful  prosperity.  The  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
and   the  Economic  Development  Act  of  the 
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same  year  are  clear  examples  of  the  effort — 
and  more  than  an  eflort,  I  might  say,  to 
bring  all  of  our  citizens  up  to  a  standard 
of  living  we  ask  for  every  American.  Eco- 
nomic progress  has  been  tied  In  with  proper 
public  works  development  In  the  Held  of  the 
Appalachian  Regions  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  affecting  the  entire  na- 
tion. The  committee  and  the  Congress  has 
endorsed  programs  that  will  give  to  those 
people  who  need  it  most  an  opportunity  to 
advance  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

I  have  Just  touched  very  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  major  programs  that  are  covered  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  have, 
I  think,  met  the  challenges  that  have  existed 
in  the  past,  but  let  me  say  this:  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  meet  the  demands  of  today  and 
tomorrow  with  enough  hindsight  to  prevent 
more  old  mistakes  and  enough  foresight  to 
anticipate  the  possible  new  ones.  It  is  upon 
that  course  that  we  are  embarked.  This  coun- 
try cannot  live  without  effective  and  flexible 
transportation,  clean  and  abundant  water, 
recreational  facilities  and  access  to  them,  and 
the  economic  development  that  waterways 
and  harbors,  and  assistance  to  areas  like 
Appalachla,  afford,  to  cite  but  a  few  of  our 
tasks. 

The  critics  of  public  works  are.  In  large 
part,  the  advocates  of  the  narrow  view.  Their 
battleground  is  always  yesterday  or  today; 
ours  is  tomorrow  Theirs  Is  the  status  quo; 
ours  Is  progress  and  change.  Our  critics  have 
always  been  with  us.  and  I  suppose  they 
always  will  be. 

They  are.  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  hazards 
of  the  game.  But  the  hazards  have  not  yet 
prevented  either  your  Industry  or  our  com- 
mittee from  striving — even  at  some  risk — 
to  meet  the  public  resource  development 
needs  of  this  country, 

I  have  every  confidence  you  are  prepared 
to  continue  on  that  forward  course  and  I 
.tssure  you  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
certainly  is  determined  to  do  so.  Ours  Is  a 
commitment  to  the  continuing  construction 
of  a  nation,  still  young  and  still  growing. 
Building  of  any  kind  has  always  been  an 
.idventure.  Building  the  nation  Is  the  most 
fxclting  and  challenging  adventure  of  all. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  APOLLO 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PlTNNSYLVAhaA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24,  1969 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cessful Apollo  missions  have  brought  na- 
tional pride  to  new  heights.  'What  was 
once  considered  science  fiction  is  now  a 
very  real  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  But 
once  the  euphoria  subsides,  we  find  we 
are  still  faced  with  another  very  real  as- 
pect of  our  lives;  domestic  needs  which 
are,  as  yet,  unmet. 

Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  written  a  column  which  brings  per- 
spective to  this  issue.  He  believes  that  the 
fantastic  success  of  our  space  program 
can  stand  as  a  symbol  of  America's  tre- 
mendous capticity  to  excel  in  all  areas  of 
life.  He  believes  that  we  may  now  be  en- 
tering a  new  era;  one  that  may  see  our 
Nation  achieve  the  greatness  that  po- 
tentially is  ours. 

Because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  others,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Wicker's  March  18,  1969,  column,  en- 
titled "In  the  Nation:  Reflections  on 
Apollo. "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
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ws«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.   18,   1969] 
In  the  Nation  :    Reflections  on   Apollo 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  March  17 — One  guest  who 
received  deferential  attention  at  the  annual 
Gridiron  Club  dinner  was  Prank  Borman, 
the  astronaut  who  captained  the  recent  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  moon.  Colonel  Bor- 
man, despite  having  led  one  of  man's  great- 
est feats  of  science  and  exploration,  by  no 
means  resembled  Superman;  if  anything. 
Senators,  Cabinet  officers.  Justices,  and  gen- 
erals. Jostling  each  other  to  shake  his  hand, 
found  him  as  unexceptional  as  any  other 
earnest  young  fellow  trying  to  live  and  get 
his  work  done 

Since  the  Chrlstmas-tlme  triumph  of  Bor- 
man, tiovell  and  Anders  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed spectacularly  by  that  of  Apollo  9. 
manned  by  much  the  same  sort  of  men.  It 
may  be  useful  to  recall  that  even  so  remark- 
able a  venture  as  the  conquest  of  space  is, 
after  all,  the  work  of  human  beings — and 
not  necessarily  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
breed. 

technicians,  not  poets 

No  spaceman,  for  example,  has  yet  pro- 
duced any  memorable  words — either  in 
action  or  In  retrospect — and  both  the  men 
why  fly  the  missions  and  those  who  manage 
them  from  earth  appear  to  be  first-c'.ass 
technicians,  planners,  mathematicians,  ar- 
tisans, administrators  and  the  like,  largely 
content  to  leave  the  poetry  of  the  thing  to 
others.  They  are.  In  short,  much  the  kind  of 
men  who  man  and  manage  any  number  of 
other  highly  technological,  complex,  wide- 
spread, often  dangerous  enterprises  in  the 
late  twentieth  century. 

This  gives  rise  to  some  questions  not  easily 
answered.  One  of  these  is  why  is  it  that 
men  who  can  organize  themselves  and  their 
knowledge  and  resources  to  get  to  the  moon 
apparently  cannot  do  a  great  many  other 
things  of  equal  worth  and  greater  urgency 

IF  in  space,  why  not  on  earth^ 
In  fact,  the  vision,  skill,  courage  and  Intel- 
ligence that  have  gone  into  the  space  pro- 
gram ought  to  shame  mankind — and  Ameri- 
cans in  particular.  Because  If  men  can  do 
what  the  astronauts  and  their  earthbound 
colleagues — human  beings  all — h.ive  done, 
why  cannot  we  build  the  houses  we  need? 
Why  must  our  cities  be  choked  in  traffic 
and  the  polluted  air  it  produces? 

Why  are  our  lakes  and  rivers  so  fouled  by 
mankind  that,  as  Bob  Kennedy  once  said, 
if  you  fall  in  you  don't  drown,  you  dissolve? 
Why  is  virtually  every  major  city  without 
clean,  safe  and  comfortable  public  transpor- 
tation? Why  are  our  airways  and  airports 
overcrowded  to  the  point  of  scandal?  Why 
does  every  effort  to  remove  slums  and  rebuild 
cities  bog  down  in  red  tape  and  red  ink? 

When  a  nation  can  train  and  organize  the 
skilled  manpower  needed  to  launch  and  re- 
cover Apollo,  why  can't  it  train  and  employ 
the  unskilled  manpower  standing  hopeless 
and  embittered  on  the  ghetto  streets?  Why 
are  the  transient  workers  on  both  coasts, 
Indians  In  the  West,  blacks  In  the  South  and 
unfortunates  In  every  state  going  hungry  In 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world?  Is  it  not 
obscene  for  a  nation  that  conquered  polio 
to  permit  pellagra  and  rickets? 

To  raise  such  questions  Is  not  necessarily 
to  suggest  that  the  space  program  should 
be  halted  and  its  resources  diverted  to  other 
purposes.  When  that  question  was  discussed 
In  this  space  after  the  moon  flight,  David 
P.  Bloch  of  the  University  of  Texas  WTOte  in 
response : 

"This  may  be  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
take  an  Olympian  view  of  ourselves.  Life  Is 
one  of  the  properties  of  matter.  Its  evolu- 
tion has  given  rise  to  consciousness.  Some- 
one once  said  that  man  is  the  mind  by  which 
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the  universe  contemplates  Itself.  Now  he  is 
on  the  threshold  of  space.  Some  day  it  will 
matter  little  to  what  extent  our  individual 
or  collective  Interests  in  space  were  motivated 
by  curiosity,  adventure  mot  vicarious),  ac- 
quisitiveness, quest  for  security,  competitive- 
ness, or  what  have  you  .  .  What  will  matter 
will  be  the  consequences,  and  few  of  us 
would  take  seriously  any  guess  as  to  what 
they  would  be  even  two  generations  from 
now  For  all  we  know,  a  very  practical  result 
of  man's  colonization  of  space  may  be  his 
survival. 

MAN'S    REACH 

"Our  reaching  out  into  space  is  akin  to 
our  first  clutch  at  a  tool,  or  to  the  poor  fish's 
straining  to  be  an  amphibian,  or  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  nervous  system.  In  its 
portent,  it  is  of  a  different  order  of  magni- 
tude than  Columbus's  discovery.  Except  for 
some  immediate  practical  considerations,  our 
reasons  for  reaching  out  are  inconsequen- 
tial," 

That  may  be  the  only  answer  possible,  not 
just  to  the  question  of  the  space  program, 
but  to  the  riddle  of  man's  lallures  on  earth. 
Perhaps  that  mind  by  which  the  universe 
contemplates  itself  does  not  yet  truly  see  its 
own  works;  but  perhaps,  too.  the  conscious- 
ness that  distinguishes  man  is  entering  a 
further  evolution,  a  new  flowering  beyond 
the  earth,  perhaps 


MEMORIAL   TO   DR,   ENRICO   FERMI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  March  20.  1969 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr,  Enrico  Fermi  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est atomic  physicists,  whose  experiments 
resulted  in  the  first  self-sustaining  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  ever  to  take  place, 
I  can  think  of  no  recognition  more  ap- 
propriate than  to  name  the  giant  nuclear 
accelerator  at  Weston.  Ill,,  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator  for  the  late 
Italian  scientific  genius.  I  deem  it  an 
honor  to  sponsor  legislation  that  will  add 
to  man's  knowledge  in  his  name.  IJnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
Dr.  Fermi: 

SOME  THOrCHTS  OF  ENRICO  FERMI  AND  P ARTICLE 
PHTSICS 

From  his  early  days  in  Italy  as  an  ex- 
perimental physicist.  Enrico  Fermi  was 
fascinated  with  the  minute  particles  of 
modern  physics.  Neutrons,  electrons, 
protons  and,  later,  the  hea%ier  particles 
provided  him  with  means  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  nature,  and  his  observation  of 
his  experiments  gave  him  many  answers 
which  he  could  record  for  posterity. 
Some  of  these  particles  he  obtained  from 
electrical  apparatus.  Some  from  a  piece 
of  radium  that  l^ung  off  speeding  par- 
ticles that  he  could  use  for  his  experi- 
ments. As  an  experimenter  with  these 
nuclear  particles,  he  naturally  was  in- 
terested m  design  and  use  of  sources  for 
them.  His  interest  in  accelerators,  then, 
and  his  success  in  using  them  to  probe  for 
the  secrets  of  nature  alone  would  be 
ample  reason  to  dedicate  the  Weston 
accelerator  to  his  name. 

The  Nation "s  more  immediate  reason 
to  commemoiate  Enrico  Fermi  is,  as 
many  high  school  students  now  learn,  his 
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achievement  in  leading  the  team  of 
scientists  and  engineers  who  bulk  and 
brought  Into  operation  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  which  demonstrated  a  controlled 
nuclear  chain  reaction  While  the  story 
of  this  remarkable  achievement,  which 
took  place  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  well  recorded  for  history.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  recall  briefly  Its  highlights 
for.  without  proof  that  the  chain  reac- 
tion among  uranium  atoms  could  occur. 
there  would  have  been  no  atom  bomb, 
and  no  Manhattan  project 

The   principal    fact   of   science   which 
underlies  use  of  atomic  energy,  whether 
It  be  for  peace  or  for  war.  as  a  continuing 
source  of  energy  or  as  an  explosive,  is  the 
fact  that  under  certain  conditions  at^^ims 
of  uranium  and  plutonlum  will  fission. 
or  split  apart,  with  the  release  of  energy 
The   physical   mechanism    for   practical 
release  of  this  fission  energy  is  the  chain 
reaction     which     Fermi     demonstrated 
With  hindsight,  his  demonstration  may 
seem  simple,  even  primitive  in  compari- 
son with  the  sophisticated  and  elegant 
devices  of  this  day  that  employ  the  chain 
reacUdn"  But  at  that  time  the  outcome 
was  far  from  sure  for  many  practical  un- 
knowns could  have  prevented  attainment 
of  what  In  theory  was  possible 

I  would  like  to  begin  the  story  of 
Fermi's  part  in  the  conclusive  demon- 
stration of  the  nuclear  chain  reaction 
with  the  year  1939  In  January  1939  thp 
famous  nuclear  physicist  Niels  Bohr 
visited  the  United  States,  only  a  few  days 
a/ter  Fermi  had  fled  from  Italy  Fermi 
already  had  established  himself  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  cyclotron  there 
promised  to  be  a  powerful  new  tool  for 
new  experiments  in  nuclear  physics  At 
the  time.  Fermi  was  without  doubt  the 
greatest  expert  on  neutrons 

Fermi  had  hardly  arrived  In  the  United 
States  when  the  discovery  of  fission  of 
uranium  took  place  The  famou.s  Bohr 
broutrht  th--  news  with  him  Upon  ar- 
nvinn  in  New  York,  Bohr  hurried  to  Co- 
lumbia University  to  discuss  the  new  dis- 
covery with  Fermi. 

Fermi  saw  directly  that  in  so  violent  a 
nuclear  reaction,  neutrons  muht  be  re- 
leased too  If  the  arrangement  were  such 
that  the  emitted  neutrons  could  produce 
further  fissions,  the  process  might  be- 
come multiplicative  If  circumstances 
were  favorable  enough,  a  chain  reaction 
might  be  obtained  This  wa:*  shortly  be- 
fore Bohr  and  Fermi  were  to  open  the 
Fifth  Wa.shington  Conference  on  Theo- 
retical Physics  In  that  brief  time  Fermi 
and  a  graduate  student  quickly  modified 
experimental  apparatus  to  confirm 
Bohr's  news  At  the  conference  the  next 
day  Fermi  was  able  to  speak  of  the  fis- 
sion process  with  the  conviction  of 
personal  experience 

By  the  time  Fermi  returned  to  Colum- 
bia the  next  day.  Fermi  knew  what  ques- 
tions he  wanted  to  answer  Were  neutrons 
emitted  m  the  fission  of  uranium''  If  so. 
in  what  numbers''  How  could  the.se  neu- 
trons be  brought  to  produce  further 
fissions''  What  other  processes  might 
compete  for  these  neutrons'"  Could  a 
chain  reaction  be  developed'  Fermi  be- 
gan to  answer  these  questions  in  a  letter 
of  February  19.  1939.  to  Physical  Review 
on  the  fission  of  uranium  That  .spring  he 
gathered  together  his  research  group  m- 
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eluding  Walter  H  Zinn.  Leo  Szilard— a 
Hungarian  .scientist  who  had  come  with- 
out benefit  of  a  faculty  appointment  to 
work  with  Fermi,  and  Herbert  L.  Ander- 
son, his  gifted  graduate  student  and 
future  associate 

Fermi  and  his  group  continued  their 
neutron  work  at  Columbia  until  the 
summer  of  1942  when  they  moved  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  new  ManhatUn  project 
In  May  of  that  year  the  decision  was 
made  to  build  one  or  more  full  scale 
nuclear  reactors  to  produce  the  artificial 
element  of  atomic  number  94  at  a  cost 
of  $2,5  million  This  decision  was  made 
in  anticipation  that  Fermi  would  suc- 
cessfully demonstrate  a  chain  reaction 
in  Chicago 

Dunn*:    the    summer    of    1942    Fermi 
planned  the  construction  of  a  .small  re- 
actor capable  of  a  chain  reaction  of  a 
few  hundred  watts  energy  output  As  his 
plans  evolved,   he  realized  that  such  a 
novel    and    possibly    dangerous    experi- 
ment should  not  be  carried  out  In  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  Nation's  cities   That 
September  it  was  decided  to  move  Fermi's 
reactor— or  pile — from  the  squash  court 
of   the   university's   Stagg   Field   to  the 
Argonne  Forest  Preserve   But  this  move 
was  plagued   with   troubles    Labor  dis- 
putes delayed  the  completion  of  a  build- 
ing at  Argonne    Rather  than  lose  time. 
Fermi  thought  that  he  could  assemble 
his  pile  at  Stagg  Field  before  space  would 
be    ready    in    Argonne     He    convinced 
Arthur   Compton   of   the   University   of 
Chicago  that  the  experiment  was  safe 
Not  darlnK  to  seek  approval  from  either 
the  Army,  which  by  then  had  taken  over 
administration  of  the  atom  bomb  project, 
or   from   the    university   administration. 
Compton  took  it  upon  himself  to  author- 
ize Fermi  to  ko  ahead 

Time  was  short.  General  Groves  had 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  review 
Compton's    entire    project    at    Chicago, 
which  included  Fermi's  work.  The  situ- 
ation was  critical  Unless  the  review  com- 
mittee   could    be    convinced    to    share 
Comit.T.  and  Fermi's  optimism,  the  work 
of  the  reactor  mi^-ht  be  wasted    Bv  re- 
cruiting ail  available  help,  Fermi  and  his 
team  set  about  the  arduous  task  of  ma- 
chining 40,000   blocks  of   graphite,   and 
assembling  them  with  blocks  of  uranium 
metal  and  oxide  into  the  necessary  form. 
The     review     committee     arnved    on 
Thanksgiving.  1942  Fermi  was  not  ready 
The  committee  returned  to  Chicago  on 
December  2    The  piie  was  finished  the 
nikiht  before   At  J  4,5  on  the  mornin-  of 
IJecember   2,   Permi   began   to   withdraw 
the  first  of  the  control  rods  that  ..'overned 
the  pile   Before  noon  he  was  able  to  in- 
vite  Compton   and   a  committee   repre- 
sentative to  witness  the  final  phases  of 
the   experiment     Finally,    at    3  20    pm. 
Fermi  s    instruments    indicated    a    self- 
sustainlnt;    nuclear   chain    reaction   had 
been  attained 

The  review  committee  was  convinced 
Based  on  its  rectimmendations.  the  Man- 
hattan project  decided  to  build  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  highest  priority  the 
plutomum  production  reactors  that  were 
to  cost  $100  million 

Writing  of  this  experiment  some  20 
years  later.  Eugene  Wlgner,  one  of  the 
participants,  said: 


Do  we  Uien  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Permls  famous  experiment?  I  may  have 
thought  so  sometime  In  the  past,  but  do  not 
believe  it  now  The  experiment  icas  the  cul- 
mination of  the  laat  doubts  in  the  informa- 
tion on  which  our  further  work  had  to  de- 
pend It  had  a  decisive  Influence  on  our  elTer. 
tlveness  in  tacltllng  the  second  problem  or 
the  Chicago  project  the  design  and  reaUza^ 
tlon  of  a  large-scale  reactor  to  produce  the 
nuclear  explosive  plutonlum  This  objective 
could  now  be  pursued  with  all  the  energy 
and  imagination  which  the  project  could 
mu.ster 


Fermi  stayed  at  Chicago  until  the  next 
spring  when  his  group  moved  out  to  what 
IS  now  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
He  continued  on  with  his  work.  Within  2 
years  of  the  Stagg  Field  demonstration" 
the  Initial  power  run  of  the  first  pluto- 
mum production  reactor  began.  The  Ume 
was  a  few  minutes  after  midnight  on 
September  27.  1944.  The  place  was  the 
Manhattan  District's  Hanford  Works  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Fermi  wa.^ 
there  to  supervise  and  check  the  opera- 
tion. 

Fermi's  work  with  the  Manhattan 
District  did  not  stop  here.  Leaving  the 
scenes  of  his  monumental  accomplish- 
ments, he  went  to  Los  Alamos  where  he 
turned  his  powerful  mind  to  the  question 
of  a  thermonuclear  bomb.  Someday  I 
hope  the  history  of  his  contribution  to 
that  mighty  item  in  our  Nation's  amioiy 
can  be  adequately  acknowledged. 

In   August    1945.   Japan    surrendered 
and  thus  ended  the  Second  World  War 
The  scientists  at  Los  Alamos,  Fermi  In- 
cluded, began  thinking  of  peacetime  re- 
search, Fermi  was  still  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Columbia  University,  but  just 
at  that  time  the  University  of  Chicago 
began  to  organize  Its  Institute  for  Nu- 
clear Studies,  which  later  was  to  become 
the  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies 
Tlie  university  repeatedly  offered  Ferm: 
the  directorship,  but  he  was  interested 
In  research,  not  administration.  He  reso- 
lutely refused    Fortunately  Prof.  S.  K 
Allison,  a  distinguished  and  a  very  able 
admmistrator  and  a  good  friend  of  Fer- 
mi, was  appointed  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  Fermi  then  joined  as  a  research 
scientist.  And  at  the  new  Institute  would 
be  a  large  and  powerful  synchrocyclo- 
tron, which  was  being  built  across  the 
street  from  the  old  squash  court  at  Sta-'s 
Field    This  machine  was  built  with  the 
Idea  that  Fermi  would  be  the  principal 
user 

Fermi  returned  to  Chicago  on  Januarv 
2,  1946  While  waiting  for  the  synchro- 
cyclotron to  be  finished,  he  again  worked 
with  neutrons  at  the  Argonne  Labora- 
tory-, using  its  reactor  as  a  source.  Tlii.-; 
period  at  Argonne  marked  the  end  of  his 
investigations  on  neutrons  which  traced 
back  to  his  initial  work  in  Rome, 

Permi  formed  a  new  group  of  younu- 
pupils,  many  of  them  returning  from 
Los  Alamos.  At  Chicago  he  was  active  in 
all  seminars  and  in  many  discussions. 
Often,  with  a  single  remark,  he  sowed 
the  seeds  of  further  discovery.  For  in- 
stance, Maria  Mayer  in  reporting  an  ex- 
periment inspired  by  Permi  generously 
acknowledged  his  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  stage  was  readying  for 
the  last  period  of  Fermi's  research. 
Meson  physics  was  opening  and  Fermi 
immediately  recognized  its  Importance. 
Since  the  new  Chicago  synchrocyclotron 
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promised  a  powerful  artificial  source  of 
mesons,  Fermi's  experimental  talents 
turned  in  this  direction. 

The  new  machine  began  operations  in 
the  spring  of  1951.  and  he  and  his  group 
soon  were  publishing  new  discoveries.  He 
did  his  last  experiment  in  1953,  and  his 
paper  on  "Scattering  of  Negative  Plons 
by  Hydrogen  '  of  that  year  concluded  his 
experimental  work.  Thereafter,  Permi 
spent  more  and  more  time  helping  his 
students  by  discussion  and  frequently 
lending  a  hand  in  their  exp>erlments,  but 
never  again  to  the  extent  that  would 
allow  him  to  admit  that  the  work  was 
his  own. 

Thus  freed  from  the  demands  of  ex- 
perimental work,  he  could  consider  the 
possibility  of  working  together  with  the 
Indian  scientist  Chandrasekhar  on  prob- 
lems of  astrophyslcal  interest  related  to 
ins  longstanding  Interest  in  cosmic  rays. 
His  new  colleague  was  later  to  write  of 
Fermi's  intuitive  insight  into  nuclear 
physics : 

During  all  my  discussions  with  Permi,  I 
r.ever  failed  to  marvel  at  the  ease  and  clarity 
with  which  he  analyzed  novel  situations  In 
fields  In  which,  one  might  have  suppoeed,  he 
•A-as  not  familiar  and.  Indeed,  was  often  not 
r;unlllar  prior  to  the  discussion.  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  reacted  to  a  new  problem, 
he  always  gave  me  the  Impression  of  a  mu- 
sician who,  when  presented  with  a  new  piece 
of  music,  at  once  plays  It  with  a  perception 
:ind  a  discernment  which  one  would  normal- 
;y  associate  only  with  long  practice  and 
study. 

Chandrasekhar  also  gives  us  this  fur- 
tiier  insight  into  Fermi's  magnificent 
feel  for  nuclear  physics  and  the  psy- 
chology of  his  inventive  genius.  Permi 
had  described  to  him  how  he  came  to 
make  the  discovery  which  Fermi  thought 
was  the  most  important  one  he  had 
made,  when  he  was  working  with  neu- 
trons In  his  early  days  in  Italy.  This  is 
Fermi's  account: 

One  day.  as  1  came  to  the  laboratory.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  siiould  examine  the 
effect  of  placing  a  piece  of  lead  before  the 
incident  neutrons.  And  Instead  of  my  usual 
custom.  I  took  great  pains  to  have  the  piece 
>i  lead  precisely  machined.  I  was  clearly  dls- 
s.itlsfled  with  something:  I  tried  every  'ex- 
use'  to  postpone  putting  the  piece  of  lead 
in  Its  place.  When  finally,  with  some  reluc- 
♦ance.  I  was  going  to  put  It  In  Its  place,  I 
.said  to  myself.  "No!  I  do  not  want  this  piece 
iif  lead  here:  what  I  want  Is  a  piece  of  par- 
;ifian.'  It  was  Just  like  that:  with  no  ad- 
vance warning,  no  conscious,  prior,  reason- 
ing, I  Immediately  took  some  odd  piece  of 
paraffin  I  covild  put  my  hands  on  and  placed 
it  where  the  piece  of  lead  was  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  few  but  telling  in- 
sights into  Fermi's  work,  these  evidences 
of  his  genius,  when  coupled  with  the 
lasting  and  ntal  signiflcance  of  what  he 
accomplished  for  this  country  consti- 
tute the  necessary  and  sufBcient  reasons, 
as  our  mathematical  friends  would  say, 
to  dedicate  the  Weston  machine  to  the 
memory  of  Enrico  Fermi. 

THE     PfRPOSE     OF     THE     200-BEV     ACCSLERATORS 

Consider  the  purpose  of  the  new  accel- 
erator and  the  questions  that  our  scien- 
tists can  put  to  nature  with  its  energetic 
particles.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  project,  looks  at  the  many  par- 
ticles discovered  through  use  of  less  ener- 
.i^etlc  particles.  That  nature  thereby  re- 
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vealed  is  more  complex  than  first  ex- 
pected, he  reminds  us,  is  a  challenge 
rather  than  a  disappointment.  In  build- 
ing higher  energy  machines  to  study 
these  complexities,  all  kinds  of  exciting 
and  fimdaxnental  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Not  only  have  various  new  par- 
ticles been  observed,  but  also  new  physi- 
cal laws  have  been  discovered  while  old 
ones  have  been  observed  to  be  violated. 
In  previous  studies  of  the  nucleus — 
where  Fermi  was  a  masterful  leader — 
physicists  were  able  to  understand  why 
the  stars  shine  and  how  matter  is  made. 

Dr.  Wilson  eloquently  reminds  us  that 
pure  science,  the  search  for  understand- 
ing, is  as  important  for  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  men  as  it  is  for  eventual  con- 
tributions to  his  standard  of  living: 

Man's  effort  to  achieve  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  world  In  which  he  lives  will 
continue  to  have  a  profound  effect  not  only 
on  his  philosophy,  not  only  on  his  well-being, 
but  also  on  his  whole  social  organization. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
scientists  can  put  to  nature  with  the  new 
machine  when  It  Is  finished?  These  for- 
tunate men  will  be  in  the  same  happy 
situation  as  was  Fermi  when  the  Chicago 
synchrocyclotron  came  on-line  in  1951. 
Dr.  Wilson  lists  some  of  these  questions: 

Which.  If  any,  of  the  particles  that  have 
so  far  been  discovered,  is.  in  fact,  elementary. 
and  Is  there  any  validity  in  the  concept  of 
the  elementary  particles? 

What  new  particles  can  be  made  at  ener- 
gies that  have  not  yet  been  reached?  Is  there 
some  set  of  building  blocks  that  Is  still  more 
fundamental  than  the  neutron  and  the 
proton? 

Do  the  laws  of  electromagnetic  radiation, 
which  are  now  known  to  hold  over  an  enor- 
mous range  of  lengths  and  frequencies,  con- 
tinue to  hold  in  the  wave  length  domain 
characteristic  of  subnuclear  particles? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
scientists  in  nuclear  physics  would  ex- 
plore. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  clarified  by  experiments. 
Although  these  are  questions  that  appear 
to  be  the  "right"  ones  to  investigate,  the 
best  questions  have  undoubtedly  not  yet 
been  asked.  Only  further  experiment 
with  the  Batavla  machine  will  give 
us  the  insight  to  ask  them.  Nature  in 
the  past  has  always  surprised  us.  It  is 
probable,  as  our  scientists  take  the  step 
up  to  the  200-Bev  machine,  that  more 
surprises  await. 

Enrico  Fermi  were  he  with  us  today 
would  be  chaffing  Impatiently  to  ask 
these  questions  of  nature  and  to  in- 
terpret her  answer. 

Enrico  Permi  was  a  great  experimen- 
talist. He  had  a  deep  and  intuitive  in- 
sight into  nature.  Working  with  the 
Weston  machine  will  demand  the  great- 
est insight  and  ability  to  see  in  the  ex- 
perimental returns  new  relations,  new 
facts  that  can  escape  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  less  gifted.  Above  all,  Fermi 
was  a  great  teacher.  The  full  return  on 
the  Nation's  pending  investment  in  the 
Weston  accelerator  will  be  realized  only 
as  Its  scientists  can  emulate.  Fermi  in 
his  ability  to  teach,  to  simplify,  to  lay 
out  for  their  students  and  associates  the 
strange  beauties  of  the  worlds  of  the 
atoms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  laid  out  my  rea- 
sons why  the  new  200-Bev  accelerator 
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should  be  dedicated  to  Enrico  Permi  and 
I  hope  that  you  and  our  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  will  give  it  your  support. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
WOMEN  VOTERS 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


OF    njAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  Sunday  supplement, 
Potomac,  of  March  16,  1969,  contains  an 
article  entitled  "The  League  of  Women 
"Voters — They've  Come  a  Long  Way,  ' 
authored  by  Julius  Duscha.  It  is  well 
wTitten  and  researched  and  commem- 
orates one  of  our  Nation's  outstanding 
women's  organizations. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  social  change  in  our 
country.  Their  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration of  vital  political  issues  has  re- 
peatedly resulted  in  the  passage  and  ap- 
proval of  vital  legislation  at  all  levels  of 
our  Government,  from  the  city  council  to 
the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House. 

The  league  serves  a  unique  function  in 
the  education  of  its  membership.  Its 
nonpartisan  nature  allows  it  to  take  po- 
sitions unaffected  by  considerations  of 
party  loyalty  or  political  advantage.  Its 
services  to  the  community,  the  States, 
and  the  Nation  are  outstandingly  de- 
serving of  recognition  and  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Leagde    of    Women    Voters — They've 
Come  a  Long,  Long  Way 

(By  Julius  Duscha t 
On  a  gray  winter  morning  15  women  Gath- 
ered in  the  comfortable  family  room  of  the 
Herman  P  McNatt  residence  at  14620  Mellnda 
Lane  in  Rockvllle  to  have  coffee,  exchange 
neighborhood  gossip  and  talk  about  poverty 
In  Montgomery  County,  Three  of  the  women 
were  knitting  and  another  was  turning  worn- 
out  collars  on  some  shirts  as  Mrs  George 
McRory  led  a  discussion  complete  with  hand- 
drawn  charts,  on  the  county's  poverty  prob- 
lems and  the  Inadequate  community  efforts 
to  help  its  1600  poor  families. 

A  male  reporter  felt  like  an  Interloper  as 
he  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room  listening  to 
Peg  McRory.  who  is  a  great-great  grand- 
dautrhter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  auUior  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  "  When  you 
are  the  only  man  in  a  family  room  full  of 
women  It  is  of  course  impossible  la  be  in- 
.  conspicuous.  I  was  there  because  I  liad  been 
told  I  could  never  understand  the  League 
until  I  had  seen  one  of  Its  unit  meetings 

I  became  interested  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  when  I  learned  earlier  in  the 
winter  that  the  ladles  were  beginning  a  year- 
long celebration  to  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  organization  and  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
gave  women  the  right  to  vot«.  "Yes.  we're 
celebrating  lor  a  whole  year."  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Guyol.  national  public  relations  director  for 
the  League,  said  rather  defensively,  but  the 
Girl  Scouts  spent  three  years  celebrating 
their  50th  .uiniversary." 

For  50  years  now  women  like  those  who 
gathered  in  Mrs,  McNatt's  family  room  out  in 
Rockvllle  the  either  day  have  been  meeting  in 
small  groups  and  earnest'.y  discussing  >uch 
problems   as   poverty.    Not    only    are    League 
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members  aarnegt  they  Are  ptirposefui  tena- 
cloua  sjQd  often  frtghtenlnnly  well-informed 
And  Oiey  can  be  effective  No  less  a  political 
reallat  than  Sargent  Shrlver  wrote  the  na- 
Uonal  president  of  the  Leaifue  laat  sprtni< 
when  he  was  stUl  directing  the  war  on  poverty 
to  praise  the  League  for  its  support  of  the 
antlpoverty  pro«nim  ind  to  say  that  the 
orttanlzatlon  <urely  helped  'o  make  the  dif- 
ference between  pa«sa4;e  and  outrtsiht  rejec- 
tion or  dismantling  .f  a  hltjhly  controversial 
and  effective  p<)%-erty  proifmni 

Men  of  course  are  always  tempted  U>  icld 
women  s  ornanizatloris  There  :s  !he  club- 
woman imasce  of  the  Helen  Hoklnw^n  car- 
toons in  the  Seu-  >''><■  if cr  which  showed  the 
befuddled  lady  chairmen  entangled  in  Rob- 
ert ^  Rules  of  Order  And  there  la  the  fur- 
ther feelln?  amonij  men  that  despite  women's 
demands  for  equality  the  ladles  are  always 
prepared  to  fall  baclc  on  appeals  to  mother- 
hood or  on  their  ■"►wn  feminine  winks  and 
wiles  even  to  get  poverty  legislation  throuijh 
a  stubborn  Congress  where  the  pervading 
atmosphere  all  too  often  is  still  that  of  a 
men  s  smoker 

But  what  about  the  League  of  Women 
V  >ters  at  the  decidedly  matronly  if  not 
grandmotherly  <ige  of  50 '  T.)  find  out  I  went 
not  only  :p  :»  League  unit  meeting  to  sample 
its  parti Qjpatory  democracy,  I  also  spent 
some  time  at  its  national  headquarters  on 
the  rtfth  floor  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  Building  up  on  17th  st  and 
Rhode  Island  ave  nw  as  well  is  on  Capitol 
HIU  There  among  other  things  I  found  the 
remnants  >f  the  rlv.il  Woman  s  Ptirtv  and  lis 
proud  leader  Alice  Paul  who  organized  the 
woman's  suffrage  march  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  56  years  ago — broken  up  by  the  police 
on  the  eve  of  Woodrow  Wilson  s  flrst  Inau- 
gural on  March  4.  1913 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  National  American  Wom- 
an Suffrage  Association  which  along  with  the 
Woman  s  Party  and  some  other  organiza- 
tions carried  on  for  more  than  60  vears  their 
flght  for  women  3  suffrage  The  battle  ended 
in  1920  when  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
US  Constitution  was  ratified  The  iimend- 
ment  was  atiopted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  just  50  years  ago.  In  1919  Earlv  in 
1920.  before  the  suffrage  axnendment  had 
been  ratified  by  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  states  but  when  it  was  already  ob- 
vious that  the  amendment  would  become 
part  of  the  Constitution,  the  National  Ameri- 
can Suffrage  Ass»x:latlon  held  its  victory  con- 
vention in  Chicago  It  was  followed  by  the 
flrst  national  Congress  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters 

Carrie  Chapman  Caw.  Ia«t  president  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation and  flrst  president  of  the  Lt-ag^ie 
of  WiMien  Voters,  explained  the  Leagues 
purpose  t<j  the  founding  congress  In  these 
words  We  are  going  to  be  a  .semi -political 
organization  We  want  uj  do  ptjlitlcal  things 
Wo  want  legislation  We  are  going  to  educate 
for  citizenship  Be  a  partisan,  but  be  an 
honest  and  independent  one  Important  and 
compelling  as  is  the  power  of  tjie  party,  the 
power  of  principle  Is  even  greater  Those  who 
have  struggled  In  a  60  years  old  battle  for 
political  freedom  should  not  voluntarily 
surrender  'o  political  slavery- -and  one 
kind  of  partisanship  Is  little  more  than  that 
It  Is  possible  even  though  unusual,  to  be  a 
partisan  and   an   independent 

■To  sail  between  the  Scj-Ua  of  narrow- 
minded  par'lsanshlp  on  the  left  and  the 
Charybdis  of  ultra-conservation  on  the 
right  ••  declared  Mrs.  Catt  in  her  peroration. 
"Is  the  app.jlnted  task  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  through  that  narrow  and 
uncomfortable  passage  it  must  sail  to  wreck 
upon  the  rocks    jr  to  glorious  victory   " 

In  the  nearly  half  a  century  since  Mrs. 
Catt  >pread  out  her  i.-lsion  of  the  League  of 
Women    Voters,    the   organization    has    been 
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on   some  shoals  and   has   had  some  glorious 
victories     The   liny,   gray-haired    and    perse- 
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verlng  .Ml.ss  Paul  stiu  directs  the  Woman's 
Party  fnmi  the  early  19lh  century  Alva  Bel- 
mont House  at  144  Con.stltutlo'n  ave  ne 
acroBs  from  the  V  S  .Supreme  Court  building, 
i-ontlnulng  its  4e-year-olU  campaign  lor  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing women  equal  rights  In  all  matters  of  law 
But  the  League  .>f  Women  Voters  now  under 
the  direction  .>f  the  fortyish.  stylish  Mrs 
Bruce  B  Benson  of  Amherst.  .Mass  ,  is  In- 
volved in  all  matter  of  issues  ranging  frr^m 
foreign  trule  to  the  poverty  program  The 
L«ague  now  take^  a  neutral  stand  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  which  it  opposed 
for  30  years  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
take  away  from  women  protective  labor  reg- 
ulations ind  other  laws  designed  to  help 
them. 

'Im  not  a  feminist  really."  said  Mrs  Ben- 
son, a  blonde,  attnvctlve  woman  of  41  who 
favors  gold  Jewelry,  as  we  talked  about  the 
Iyeag\ie  of  her  modest,  vaguely  academic  and 
New  England  office  on  17lh  Street 

A  feminist  she  continued.  "Is  really 
someone  who  thinks  women  .ire  better  than 
men  I  And  myself  verv  irritated  with  people 
who  treat  me  as  a  woman  rather  than  .is  an 
individual  If  that  young  thing  wants  to  be 
a  Jockey,  let  her  t>e  .i  jockev  not  because 
she's  IX  woman  but  if  she's  able  to  do  It  " 
'Mrs  Benson  was  referring  to  Diane  Crump, 
the  20-year-old  woman  who  has  had  such 
a  difflcult  time  trying  to  establl.sh  herself  .is 
a  jockey  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  male 
Jockeys  and  from  the  men  who  control  horse 
racing  i 

Lucv  Benson  Is  fairly  tyfjical  of  the  150,000 
members  of  the  Le^igue  of  Women  Voters 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  physics  professor  at 
Amherst  College  She  joined  the  League  In 
1950  when  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  her 
husband's  department  .isked  her  to  That's 
the  kind  of  an  Invitation  you  don't  turn 
down  But  however  reluctant  Mrs  Benson 
may  have  been  In  the  beginning  she  soon 
became  a  highly  Interested  member  Like 
.most  nher  League  members  .Mrs  Benson  Is 
middle-middle  to  upper-middle  clase.  well- 
educated  (bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
political  science  from  Smith  College  and  a 
master's  thesis  on  the  decline  of  the  British 
Liberal  party  i  ,ind  intensely  concerned  about 
the  world  around  her 

Before  bectimlng  naUonal  president  of  the 
League   last   year.   .Mrs    Bensi^m   wa.s   head   of 
the    .Maseachusetts    League    She    led   such   a 
successful  drive  to  end   the  excessive  powers 
held    by    the    Governor's    Council    that    an 
Infuriated    legislator    .)nce    referred    to    her 
group  as   the    "League  of   Women   Vultures   " 
Commenting  on  Mrs    Bens«in  s  work  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  League,  a  Boston 
newspiiper    noted       She    has   dared    to    lead 
the  I.eague'.s  12  J75  members  far  deeper  Into 
•he  -hicket  of  politics  than  ever  before    To- 
day, as  a  result,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
or  .Massachusetts  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful  political  action  group  In  the  state." 
In  recalling  her  experiences  in  .M.-ussachu- 
.setts  politics.  Mrs    Benson  said  :is  she  .sat  in 
her    Washington    office   smoking    .i    cigarette 
and  occasionally  .sipping  coffee  from  a  paper 
cup     "Probably,  most  politicians  do  not  at- 
tack  the   League   because   they   are   afraid   It 
Will    bt^wmerang    on    them    ixs    an    attack    on 
motherhcKxl      Politicians    have    very    mixed 
feelings    about    the    League     Many    wish    the 
amount   of   energy   we   put    Into   the   League 
could  be  channeled  Into  the  political  parties 
Others  want  us  to  be  barefoot,  pregnant  and 
in  the  kitchen   " 

Over  the  vears  the  League  has  generally 
been  allied  with  liberal  causes  In  the  1920's 
Mrs  Catt  ,in  internationalist,  got  the  League 
to  sponsor  i  conference  on  ways  to  keep  the 
peace  and  prevent  war  The  League  has  long 
advocated  'he  removal  of  most  restrictions 
on  world  trade  Domestically,  the  League  In 
recent  years  has  supported  civil  rights  legis- 


lation f.nd  electoral  college  reform  as  well  as 
the  antlpoverty  program  But  the  League's 
program,  which  is  supposed  to  percolate  up 
from  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  unit 
meetings  ui  Its  biennial  conventions  i  and 
does  for  the  most  part  i .  has  some  curious 
blank  spots  It  has  never  taken  a  stand  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  It  has  not  become 
Involved  In  the  current  surge  of  concern 
over  consumer  problems,  an  area  that  would 
seem  to  be  made  to  order  for  a  liberal-minded 
women's  organization 

One  reason  the  League  often  does  not 
quickly  become  Involved  In  controversial  Is- 
sues Is  Its  tradition  of  study,  studv  and 
more  study  Its  units  for  example,  are  sup- 
ixwed  to  ha\e  been  talking  about  Communist 
China  for  fr>ur  years  now  Open  housing  has 
been  on  the  agenda  while  Federal  legislation 
has  been  pa.ssed  and  gone  Into  effect  An- 
other problem  which  confronts  the  League 
Is  the  feeling  among  some  of  Its  leaders  .md 
a  lot  of  Its  members  that  they  only  influence 
themselves 

Are  we  just  talking  to  ourselves?"  Mrs. 
Benson  asked  m  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation Sometimes  I  think  this  is  true,  but 
It  Is  not  because  League  members  want  to 
talk  Just  to  them.selves  It's  because  we  lack 
financial  resources  to  get  our  information 
out  " 

Throughout  the  country  last  year,  the 
League  spent  almost  $2  7  million,  "but  only 
$447,000  of  that  made  up  the  budget  of  the 
national  office  in  Washington  As  part  of 
Its  50th  anniversary  the  League  is  seeklnir 
to  raise  Its  national  budget  by  <ine-thlrcl 
Funds  for  Its  national  offlce  come  ab<nit 
equally  from  members'  dues,  which  ;ire 
around  $10  a  year  and  which  are  divided 
among  local,  state  and  national  offices,  and 
from  contributions  which  members  seek  an- 
nually from  businessmen  The  League  doesn  t 
even  pay  all  of  .Mrs  Benson's  expenses  as 
president  She  spends  three  days  a  week  in 
Washington  and  travels  a  great  deal  "We 
have  been  and  still  are  extremely  poor."  .Mrs 
Benson  said,  "and  that's  the  honest-to-God 
truth  We  still  depend  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  that  old  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful 
business  " 

Mrs  Benson  and  other  Leagtie  leaders 
think  that  the  organization  Is  probably  more 
effective  on  the  local  and  state  levels  than  in 
national  affairs  Local  Leagues  like  to  sub- 
mit questions  on  key  Issues  to  candidates 
for  public  office,  and  these  questionnaires 
often  succeed  In  getting  would-be  fence- 
sitters  to  take  positions  on  issues  Leagues 
have  also  helped  to  organize  many  succes.s- 
ful  campaigns  for  amendments  to  state  con- 
stitutions and  for  reform  of  city  charters 

But  when  it  comes  to  Influencing  Congress 
or  the  executive  departments  In  Washington 
the  League's  role  Is  much  harder  to  assav 
On  a  major  Lssue  before  Congress  there  are 
^o   many   pressures  on   both  sides    that   It  Is 
difficult  to  know  who  is  genuinely  persuasive 
■  Knowledge    and    tenacity    are    what    we 
have.  "  said  Dorothy  Sortor.  a  wide-eyed,  at- 
tractive brunette  who  is  congressional  secre- 
tary— or     chief     lobbyist — for     the     League 
when   I   asked   her  about   the  Leagues  clout 
on  Capitol  HIU 

League  girls  ""  .Mi.ss  Sortor  added,  like 
to  read  and  they  like  to  write  They  know 
whats  happening  In  the  community,  and 
congressmen  are  responsive  to  that  .Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appreciate  the  quality  ul 
the  letters  that  come  in  from  the  girls  " 

Senators  and  Representatives  also  appre- 
ciate the  quality  of  the  husbands  of  Ijcaguc 
members  .Ml.ss  Sortor  acknowledged  that 
League  members  whose  husbands  are  impor- 
tant men  in  a  community  are  not  above  re- 
minding Members  of  Congress  of  .such  not 
incidental  facts  Sometimes  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  need  no  reminding  becau-se 
they  quickly  recognize  the  name  of  the 
League  member  who  may  be  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  biggest  bank  back  liome 
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As  Miss  Sortor  makes  the  rounds  of  con- 
gressional offices  she  says  that  she  still  finds 
»  lot  of  men  In  government  with  a  19th 
century  mentality" 

■  They  say  to  you."  Miss  Sortor  continued, 

Oh.  isn't  It  nice  that  you're  Interested  in 
government?' 

•  Women."  Miss  Sortor  added,  "are  still  at 
a  disadvantage  Intellectually,  and  the  League 
;s  a  place  where  a  woman  can  shine  on  her 
»-n  merits  There  are  no  strictly  'woman' 
.bsues  left  anymore  But  the  League  Is  a 
place  for  women  who  are  committed,  who 
nave  tenacity  and  who  have  ability  and  the 
ume  to  stick  with  something.  You  can't  be 
.nvolved  In  the  world  and  then  Just  go  home 
to  raise  babies  " 

The  League  also  has  served  as  a  training 
ground  for  women  who  enter  public  life. 
Esther  Peterson,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
,  f  Labor,  got  her  start  by  going  to  League  unit 
.Tieetlngs  for  coffee,  gossip  and  serious  dlscus- 
iion  of  issues,  as  did  Mary  Keyserllng,  who 
jntU  recently  was  director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  In  the  Labor  Department.  Other 
Leat'ue  members  who  made  good  In  public 
.Ife  in  the  Washington  area  Include  Joy 
Simonson.  chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
biRs  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board; 
Kathryn  Stone,  a  former  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  Margaret 
sfhwelnhaut.  a  Maryland  State  Senator. 

Being  serious-minded,  the  members  of  the 
Leaiiue  not  only  are  always  examining  the 
world  about  them  but  are  also  always  looking 
inward,  too.  Among  other  things,  this  means 
m  these  days  when  It  sometimes  Is  easy  to 
mistake  a  man  for  a  woman  on  the  street) 
that  the  League  members  are  reexamining  the 
r.eed  tor  a.  woman's  organization  a  half  cen- 
'•jry  after  women  won  the  vote. 

"The  question  Is,"  League  President  Lucy 
Benson  said  as  we  talked  about  the  League's 
I'jture.  "whether  a  women's  organization 
per  w'  continues  to  have  any  validity.  Or  is  It 
.inachronlstlc?  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  we  change  our  name  simply  to  the 
'ueatrue  of  Voters.  Even  bastions  of  female 
education  like  Vassar  are  going  co-educa- 
tioniil  There  Is  all  this  student  activism  and 
interest  In  public  affairs.  Maybe  we  should 
make  It  possible  for  all  young  people  and  not 
j'jst  young  women  to  get  Involved  In  the 
democratic  process  through  an  organization 
like  the  League." 

Maybe.  But  it  Is  hard  to  visualize  men  In  a 
RockvlUe  family  room  with  clipboards  at  the 
ready,  earnestly  discussing  poverty,  seriously 
trvine  to  understand  its  causes  and  labo- 
nousiy  trying  to  think,  as  one  woman  put  It 
that  morning  in  the  McNatt  home,  "about 
what  really  we  should  be  focussing  on." 

There  is  something  about  the  slow,  educa- 
tional process  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
th.it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
legendary  patience  of  woman.  Besides,  man 
still  needs  a  conscience,  and  In  matters  polit- 
ical the  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  often  as 
good  a  conscience  today  as  the  suffrage  move- 
ment was  50  years  ago. 

RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED 

The  movement  In  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  for  women  began  at  a  small 
meeting  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.  on  July  19, 
1848.  The  women  at  this  meeting  demanded 
the  ',  ote  and  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

"Resolved,  That  such  laws  as  conflict.  In 
iny  way,  with  the  true  and  substantial  hap- 
p:ne.ss  of  woman,  are  contrary  to  the  great 
precept  of  nature  and  of  no  validity,  for  this 
IS  "superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.' 

"Resolved.  That  all  laws  which  prevent 
woman  Irom  occupying  such  a  station  In  so- 
ciety as  her  conscience  shall  dictate,  or  which 
place  her  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
•Tian.  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept  of 
nat'iirc.  and  therefore  of  no  force  or  authority. 
Resolved.  That  woman  Is  man's  equal — 
^as  intended  to  be  so  by  the  Creator,  and  the 
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highest  good  of  the  race  demands  that  she 
should  be  recognized  as  such. 

"Resolved,  That  the  women  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  laws 
under  which  they  live,  that  they  may  no 
longer  publish  their  degradation  by  declar- 
ing themselves  satisfied  with  their  present 
pKJsltion,  nor  their  ignorance,  by  asserting 
that  they  have  all  the  rights  that  they  want. 

'■Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  man  while 
claiming  for  himself  Intellectual  superiority, 
does  accord  to  woman  moral  superiority,  it  is 
preeminently  his  duty  to  encourage  her  to 
speak  and  teach,  as  she  has  an  opportunity. 
In  all  religious  assemblies. 

■•Resolved.  That  the  same  amount  of 
virtue,  delicacy,  and  refinement  of  behaviour 
that  is  required  of  women  in  the  social  state, 
should  also  be  required  of  man.  and  the  same 
transgressions  should  be  visited  with  equal 
severity  on  both  man  and  woman. 

"fie50/red.  That  the  objection  of  indelicacy 
and  impropriety,  which  is  so  often  brought 
against  woman  when  she  addresses  a  public 
audience,  comes  with  a  very  lU-grace  from 
those  who  encourage,  by  their  attendance, 
her  presence  on  the  stage,  in  the  concert,  or 
In  feats  of  the  circus. 

'■Resolved.  That  woman  has  too  long  rested 
satisfied  in  the  circumscribed  limits  which 
corrupt  customs  and  a  perverted  applica- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  have  marked  out  for 
her,  and  that  it  Is  time  she  should  move 
in  the  enlarged  sphere  which  her  great 
Creator  has  assigned  her 

■■Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women 
of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves  their 
sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

■'Resolved.  That  the  equality  of  human 
rights  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  the 
identity  of  the  race  in  capabilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"Resolved,  therefore  That,  being  invested 
by  the  Creator  with  the  same  capabilities. 
and  the  same  consciousness  of  responsibility 
for  their  exercise,  it  is  demonstrably  the 
right  and  duty  of  woman,  equally  with  man, 
to  promote  every  righteous  cause  by  every 
righteous  means;  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion,  it 
Is  self-evldently  her  right  to  participate 
with  her  brother  In  teaching  them,  both  in 
private  and  In  public,  by  "writing  and  by 
speaking,  by  any  instrumentalities  proper  to 
be  used,  and  In  any  assemblies  proper  to  be 
held;  and  this  being  a  self-evident  truth 
growing  out  of  the  divinely  Implanted  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  any  custom  or  au- 
thority adverse  to  it,  whether  modem  or 
wearing  the  hoary  sanction  of  antiquity,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  self-evident  falsehood, 
and  at  war  'with  mankind. 

"Resolved.  That  the  speedy  success  of  our 
cause  depends  up)on  the  zealous  and  untiring 
efforts  of  both  men  and  women,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  monopoly  of  the  pulpit,  and 
for  the  securing  to  woman  an  equal  partici- 
pation "With  men  in  the  various  trades,  pro- 
fessions, and  conunerce. 


CAPT.  A.  T.  LUTHER:  ABLE  PANAMA 
CANAL  PILOT  HONORED  IN  CANAL 
ZONE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNS"rLVAIsrlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal  where  there 
is  compulsory  pilotage,  no  professional 
group  plays  a  more  dramatic  or  %"ltal  pait 
than  canal  pilots.  Under  Executive  order 
and  canal  regulations,  the  pilots  assigned 
to  vessels  have  control  of  their  naviga- 
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tion  and  movement  within  Canal  Zone 
waters. 

One  of  the  ablest  pilots  in  canal  his- 
toi-y  was  Capt.  A.  T.  Luther  of  the  Pa- 
cific terminal,  who.se  .service  extended 
from  the  time  of  Chief  Engineer  John  F. 
Stevens — 1905-07 — until  his  retirement 
in  1943. 

A  newsstory  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Spillway  of  February  20,  1969.  gives  an 
account  of  a  recent  visit  by  Captain 
Luther  to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  story  re- 
cords some  of  his  early  experiences,  in- 
cluding a  conversation  with  Chief  Engi- 
neer Stevens  who  encouraged  young 
Luther  when  he  first  .sought  canal  e/ft- 
ployment.  The  article  is  illustrated  fcy  a 
picture  showing  Paul  M.  Runncstrand. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
greeting  Captain  Luther  who,  despite  his 
advanced  years,  shows  good  health  and 
vigor. 

When  inquiring  about  further  details 
of  Captain  Luther's  canal  service,  I 
learned  that  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  retire,  he  called  on  his  superior. 
Comdr.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
then  in  charge  of  marine  operations  of 
the  Pacific  sector  of  the  canal,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  remain  for  another  year 
for  special  piloting  assignments  and  to 
pass  on  in  written  foiTii  to  those  who 
followed  some  of  the  valuable  lessons 
that  he  had  learned  from  a  vast  experi- 
ence as  a  tugmaster  and  pilot. 

The  result  was  a  brochure  by  Captain 
Luther,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Com- 
mander DuVal  collaborated,  on  Han- 
dling of  Tugs  in  the  Panama  Canal"  is- 
sued in  May  1942.  This  work  proved  to 
be  the  first  such  work  in  English  since  a 
booklet  on  towboat  handling  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  published  in  1868  and  it 
won  wide  acclaim  for  its  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  act  of  efficient  tug  handling. 

The  indicated  newsstory  follows  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

(From  the  Panama  Canal  SplUwav.  Feb    20 

1969] 

Early  Canal  Pilot  Rettrns  for  Visrr 

Capt.  Arthur  Taylor  Luther  88.  known  to 
the  old  family  of  Canal  pilots  as  the  "speed 
merchant"  for  his  expediency  in  putting  ships 
through  the  waten^ay.  recently  visited  the 
Canal  Zone  where  he  had  spent  40  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Panama  Canal  organization 

Back  in  1905.  the  young  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Nautical  .Academy  .ind  crew 
member  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Line  Allianca,  often  expressed  his  desire  to 
work  on  the  Big  Ditch  as  he  watched  the 
Stateside  employees  debark  at  the  anchorage 
In  Colon  On  one  such  occasion.  John  F 
Stevens.  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, heard  the  young  man  say  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  fever,  mud.  and  other  hardships 
which  had  been  enumerated  to  him  "Thats 
the  kind  of  men  we  want."  remarked  Stevens 
as  he  told  him  where  to  go  to  be  hired 

Due  to  a  mix-up  in  the  paperwork  and  a 
return  trip  to  the  States,  his  work  record 
dates  back  to  1906,  when  he  was  made  master 
of  a  16  inch  French  suction  dredge.  His  first 
Job  was  to  dredge  the  French  Canal  from  the 
entrance  of  the  drydock  to  Gatun. 

A  most  memorable  experience  in  Luther's 
early  career  was  recovering  an  old  French 
ladder  dredge  "^vhlch  had  been  lying  in  the 
Chagres  River  for  19  years  It  "was  full  of 
water  and  jungle  growth  covered  the  dredge 
almost  completely.  Working  in  the  torrential 
downpours  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Jungle 
was  cut  away  from  the  waterloeged  dredge 
with    machetes.    Lutii^r    and    his    coworkers 
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sub«ljt«d  on  whatever  food  the  Jungle  yielded 
and  dr»nk  muddy  Chagrea  waier  It  t<x>k 
them  a  weeks  to  free  the  dredge  which  waa 
later  repaired  and  put  to  work  on  the  Canal 
Aa  a  result  at  this  ordeal  he  contracted  black 
water  fever  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Colon 
HoapltaJ 

After  9  years  in  the  constnactlon  opera- 
tions of  the  Canal  Luther  waa  made  n  pilot 
but  shortly  after  came  the  disastrous  slides 
that  blocked  the  Canal  from  September  1915 
to  April  1918  Luther  went  back  to  work  for 
the  Dredging  Division  With  the  dredges 
working  night  and  day.  the  Canal  waa  again 
opened  to  commercial  traffic  and  Luther  re- 
turned to  piloting  He  remained  a  pilot  for 
30   years   until   his   retirement    In    1943 

As  a  lock  pilot  at  MIrafloree  Locka  before 
World  War  1  Luther  Joined  the  US  Nav-y 
Because  his  work  was  vital  to  the  Canal  he 
served  In  the  dual  capacity  of  mine  field  pilot 
and  canai  pilot  while  wearing  the  uniform 
at  a  Navy  lieutenant  It  waa  at  this  time  that 
Luther  waa  dubbed  speed  merchant"  when 
he  handled  aa  many  as  three  battleships  In 
Balboa  Harbor  In  one  afternoon 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Luther 
piloted  the  aircraft  carrier  U  3  S  Yorktou-n 
through  Galilard  Cut  at  night  and  In  heavy 
fog  -Poiilowlng  the  Dredging  Division  tug 
C>vagr*$,  he  sneaked  through  on  what  he  calls 
his  secret"  channel  in  the  Cut.  Luther  re- 
calls this  feat  aa  the  highlight  of  his  career 
on  the  Canal 

Canal  Zone  residents  may  remember  his 
daughters  Mary  wife  if  Jrume.s  A  Dr.scoll. 
former  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Dredging  Division  who  left  in  1955.  und 
Martha,  wife  of  Prank  H  Lerchen.  who  re- 
tired in  1964  as  isalstant  Engineering  and 
Construction  Director 

Captain  Luther  who  Is  a  Roosevelt  Medal 
holder,  attended  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
ceremonies  here  m  1955 

During  this  visit  he  waa  given  extensive 
tours  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  and  kept 
a  busy  schedule  since  the  moment  he  arrived 
on  the  C'-i.itobai  Janu.^rv  28 

Capt&ln  Luther  iriginally  planned  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  on  the  Cristobal  trip  last 
week  but  postponed  hla  departure  for  2  days 
to  attend  a  luncheon-meeting  m  his  honor 
hosted  by  the  Canal  Pllfts    Association 

He  returned  to  his  home  m  St  Petersburg. 
Pla  .  Pebmary  15 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEV.\D.\ 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  BARING  Mr  Speaker,  a  great 
bulwark  of  our  American  way  of  life 
Is  seen  m  the  dedicated  service  by  the 
American  Legion  which  this  year  Is  ob- 
ser\'ing  Its  50th  anniversan.-  This  is  a 
fraternity  of  servnce  The  American  Le- 
gion has  a  membership  that  encom- 
passes four  generations  and  the  veter- 
ans of  five  wars 

I  take  this  time.  Mr  Speaker,  to  com- 
mend the  Legion  for  its  continued 
achievements  and  devotion  to  veterans 
over  the  years  of  service  to  God  and 
country-  And.  for  helping  to  maintain 
the  security  of  this  Nation 

The  American  Legion  in  the  years  to 
come,  I  am  sure,  will  pursue  the  fine 
goals  established  50  years  ago  in  Paris 
at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 
One  great  effort  of  the  American  Legion 
to  especially  note  is  the  worthwhile  pro- 
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gram  with  America's  youth  as  the  Le- 
gion instills  courage,  understanding,  de- 
votion, leaderslilp.  patriotism,  and  good 
citizenship  Into  the  youth  of  today. 

The  Lesions  work  is  found  through- 
out the  world  and  the  accomplishments 
derived  are  surely  a  strengthening  brace 
on  which  our  American  democracy  and 
society  rests  safely. 
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HARASSING  OF  BUSINESSMEN  BY 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  PERSON- 
NEL 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or  AaizoNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTID  STATES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  referred  to  the  confusion  created 
by  the  number  of  agencies  involved  m 
policing  equal  emplo.vment  rights.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  many  companies  have 
been  besieged  by  personnel  from  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  and  other  individual  agen- 
cies, all  determined  to  .see  that  their  own 
versions  of  equal  employment  programs 
are  maintained. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine 
from  many  sources,  the  personnel  of 
these  agencies  are  not  concerned  with 
seeing  that  the  law  is  compiled  with, 
rather,  they  see  their  duty  as  one  to  be- 
little, embarrass,  bully,  and  abuse  .■\merl- 
can  mdustry  for  failure  to  make  up  for 
alleged  past  misdeeds.  As  time  k-oes  on, 
the.se  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
arrogant  and  insulting.  I  think  that  it  Is 
high  time  that  the  personnel  of  these 
agencies  leam  that  there  are  limitations 
on  their  power.  Judging  from  recent  re- 
ports, they  might  also  leam  simple 
manners 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a  letter  and  enclo.su res  which  I  recently 
received  illustrating  only  a  part  of  what 
employers  must  put  up  with  under  the 
(?ulse  of  equal  employment.  It  Is  hard 
enough  on  employers  to  comply  with  the 
many  regulations  and  to  accomplish  the 
many  forms  and  questionnaires  issued 
today  without  being  .subjected  to  fishing 
e.xpedltions  conducted  by  misguided 
zealots  I  often  wonder  whether  the  ob- 
jectives of  the.se  persons  are  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SorxHWf-ST  Forest  lirovsTHtcs. 

Phoenix.  Am  ,  March  3    1969. 
Hon    P.^iTi.  .A    Fan.vin. 
U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  .Se.nator  PANNrN:  I  applaud  and  "-up- 
port  vour  efforts  to  create  some  order  and 
consistency  out  of  the  pre.sent  confusion 
i-reated  by  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  In- 
volved in  policing  The  Civil  Rights  Leglsla- 
•lon  and  Equal  Emplovment  ReguIaUons 
l56ulng  from  Executive  Order   11246 

In  addition  to  being  thoroughly  Investl- 
Rited  by  the  EEOC.  Southwest  Forest  In- 
dustries has  been  Investigated  by  compli- 
ance   review     teams     from     the     Agriculture 


Department.  Poet  Office  Department  and 
Small  Business  Administration,  We  have 
Just  received  word  that  next  month  the  De- 
fense Department  will  have  their  turn  at 
one  of  our  operations. 

The  time  taken  up  by  the  representatives 
of  the  various  agencies  Is  not  Inconsiderable, 
and  each  agency  has  a  somewhat  dUTereift 
Idea  aa  to  what  actions  a  company  should 
take  to  demonstrate  Its  aSBrmatlve  action  in 
providing  equal  employment  opportunities 
Southwest  Forest  Industries  employs  apprc  x- 
imately  3.000  men  and  women.  Over  35  per 
cent  of  the  employees  come  under  one  or 
another  of  the  Government  classlflcatlons  of 
minority  races.  These  minority  race  em-. 
ployeee  are  laborers,  operators,  clerks,  sale*- 
men.  skilled  craftsmen  and  supert-lsors  With 
the  large  amount  of  discrimination  which  is 
allegedly  occurring  across  this  nation,  we 
are  hard  pressed  to  understand  how  all  of 
these  agencies  are  able  to  find  time  In  their 
schedules  to  Investigate  us  separately 

Your  efforts  to  correct  this  situation  are 
appreciated 

Sincerely, 

D.  H.  Brokaw 

PS— Take  a  look  at  the  enclosed  upv 
of  a  Just  received  Defense  Department  It^'er 
and  request  for  Information  they  want  C.  n- 
slder  how  many  man  hours  of  work  will  be 
required  to  collect  and  prepare  the  data 
requested 

Defense  Si'pply  .Acenct. 
11099  South  La  Cienega  Boulevard. 
Lax  Angeles.  Calif..  February  26.  1969 
Mr    Robert  Schilling, 
Southwest  Forest  Industries. 
Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  .Schilling:  Confirming  our  con- 
versaUon  of  25  February  1969,  I  will  visit 
your  facility  at  9  30  ajn  on  18  March  1969 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  review 
of  your  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
program 

In  preparation  for  the  review,  it  is  re- 
quested that  certain  Information  be  made 
available  during  the  visit.  A  check  ll,-;t  of 
the  Information  desired  Is  enclosed  iil^ng 
with  a  blank  SP-100  which  should  reflect 
current  employment  statistics. 

I  look  forward  to  our  visit  and  wLsh  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  coopera- 
tion If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  review  vou  can  reach  me  at  i213) 
643-2246 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  GAaraLD. 
Contractor  Relations  Specialist. 
Ofjice  of  Contracts  Compliance 


List  or  Material  That  Shoitu)  Be  Prepared 
i.v    .Advance    or    the    Review — One    Copt 
or   Each   Item   Checked   Will   Be   .Needed 
\     1    One  copy  of  your  last  previous  Stand- 
ard  Form   100.   EEO-1   Report. 

.  2.  Current  employment  statistics  en- 
tered on  a  Standard  Form  100. 

'.  3.  List  of  all  departments  by  name,  in- 
dicating the  total  employment  and  total  mi- 
nority employment  In  each  For  those  dop.irt- 
menls  having  minority  employees.  Identir.ca- 
*lon  of  each  minority  person  by  name.  race. 
sex.  date  of  hire,  current  Job  classification, 
and  rate  of  pay 

\  4  A  list  of  all  recruitment  sources  [em- 
ployment agencies,  .schools,  colleges.  Federal 
and  civic  organizations,  and  so  forth)  show- 
ing Job  categories  for  which  each  U  used, 
and  sample  copies  of  Job  orders. 

.  5.  Copies  of  recruitment  advertising,  in- 
cluding college  recruitment  brochures,  it 
an/. 

V  8.  Statistics  denoting  the  total  number 
of  -ippllcants  during  the  last  3  months  show- 
ing, separately  applicante  for  white  coV.at 
and  blue  collar  positions  by  sex.  Indicating 
the  number  of  minority  group  persons  by 
race  in  each  category. 

\  7  List  of  new  hires  during  the  last  3 
months.   >jr   the   last    100   hires,  still  on  the 
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payroll,  showing  name,  race,  Job  Into  which 
hired,  pay  rate,  and  date  of  hire. 

V  8  List  of  all  significant  changes  In 
classifications  by  promotions  and  transfers 
of  employees  Involved,  and  showing  the 
classifications  and  departments  losing  and 
gaining  the  employees.  (3  months) 

\  9  List  of  company-sponsored  or  sup- 
ported educational  and  training  progrtuns 
and  activities  showing  current  employee 
participation  In  each,  with  minority  group 
participation  shown  for  each. 

\  10  List  of  all  terminations  during  past 
3  months,  or  the  last  100.  by  name,  race,  sex, 
job  classification,  and   rate  of  pay. 

,  11.  Copies  of  all  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  the  seniority  lists  and  pro- 
gression  charts   provided   for   therein. 

12  Evidence  of  notification  to  collective 
barealning  agent (s)  of  Federal  contractor 
sUitus.  (Posting  EEO  posters  siifflces — 
60  1  42b  I 

\  13.  Current  seniority  list,  identifying 
minority  group  employees.  In  the  event  a 
seniority  list  Is  not  applicable,  a  list  of  all 
employees.  Identifying  minorities  by  race, 
ano   showing   date   of   hire  and  current  Job 

tUli' 

14  .An  estimate  of  manpower  needs,  by 
department  or  Job  category,  for  the  next  12 
months 

15  Copy  of  the  Company  Equal  Employ- 
me I."  Opportunity  Policy,  and  copies  of  mate- 
rial indicating  management  follow-up  to 
monitor  awareness  of  the  policy  by  super- 
vision 

16.  List  of  affirmative  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  EEO  program  in  the  past  6 
months. 

17  .A  copy  of  a  Certificate  of  Nonsegre- 
gat(>(i  Facilities  as  prescribed  by  ASPR  Sec- 
tion 2-201 1  al  1X11). 

18.  A  copy  of  your  written  affirmative 
act;. in  program  as  directed  by  OFCC's  Rules 
ann  Regulations  60-1.40. 


.\DDRESS  BY  SENATOR  EDWARD 
KENNEDY  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE 
-ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  held  Its  27th  annual 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  On  Tues- 
day, March  18,  I  had  the  pleasure,  along 
»1th  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  of  addressing  the  delegates  of 
thi.s  convention. 

Senator  Kennedy's  speech  recognized 
the  crucial  need  for  this  Nation  to  stem 
the  tide  of  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  He  also  spoke  of  the  critical  electric 
po\jer  problems  facing  Amerlc&  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's forward-looking  speech  proposing 
an  eight-point  program  for  guaranteeing 
the  advance  of  low-cost,  reliable  power 
con.sistent  with  the  capabilities  of  our 
society : 

Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative    Association,     Atlantic     Ctty, 

NJ. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today, 
with  the  leaders  of  our  nation's  rural  elec- 
tric   -ooperatlves.   Cooperatives   have   a   long 
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and  distinguished  record — not  only  of  sup- 
plying low-cost  power,  but  also  of  advancing 
the  public  Interest;  not  only  of  bettering  the 
lives  of  rural  Americans,  but  also  of  building 
a  balanced  economy  for  our  country  as  a 
whole. 

HISTORT    or    RURAL    COOPERATIVES 

In  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s,  this 
nation  recognized  the  priority  of  rural  de- 
velopment. We  recognized  that  low-cost  elec- 
tricity was  the  cornerstone  of  economic 
progress.  And  we  recognized  that  cooperatives 
are  an  effective  framework  to  achieve  that 
goal.  We  moved  forward  with  an  REA  pro- 
gram which  has  been  an  outstanding  and 
resounding  success. 

When  I  say  "we,"  however.  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  every  American  back  in  the 
19308  recognized  the  potential  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  One  utility  spokesman  at 
the  time  was  rather  confident  about  the 
subject.  In  1935  he  observed : 

"Only  In  the  Imagination  of  the  farmer's 
champion  does  there  exist  any  widespread 
demand  for  electric  services  on  the  farm,  or 
any  general  willingness,  or  ability  to  pay  for 
It.  With  the  present  low  average  of  farm 
Income,  the  electrification  of  all  farms,  de- 
sirable as  this  may  be  from  a  social  viewpoint. 
Is  clearly  an  economic  impossibility." 

In  the  face  of  opposition  like  that,  you 
cooperative  leaders  have  ceruinlv  come  a 
long  way. 

And  there  Is  a  lesson  from  your  success. 
You  have  shown  that  when  determined  rural 
Americans  get  together,  you  can  handle  the 
most  difficult  tasks.  You  have  demonstrated 
that  with  a  strong  REA  program,  the  goal  of 
rural  development  is  anything  but  an  eco- 
nomic impossibility. 

Your  record  Is  an  impressive  one  When  the 
REA  Act  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
In  1936,  only  10  per  cent  of  America's  farms 
were  served  with  electric  power.  Today,  over 
98  per  cent  are  served. 

You  have  nearly  1000  consumer-owned  co- 
operatives In  46  states.  You  supply  electricity 
to  over  20  million  Americans  You  bring  its 
benefits  to  over  150,000  new  consumers  every 
year. 

Even  though  I  come  from  an  urban  state  In 
the  Northeast.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  signif- 
icance of  this  growth.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  rural  electric  development — 
and  the  dedication  of  the  members  of  the 
NRECA — has  meant  in  one  specific  case. 

A  decade  ago,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  the  economy  was  dy- 
ing; Jobs  were  scarce;  people  were  moving 
with  Increasing  rapidity  to  the  cities. 

Then  the  Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership 
Corporation,  a  consumer-owned  electric  co- 
operative, came  Into  the  picture,  and  its 
members  went  to  work.  They  recognized  the 
potential  of  rural  areas.  They  worked  clasely 
with  community  leaders,  "fhey  sparked  a 
broad  economic  development  drive.  They 
achieved  spectacular  results. 

Today,  In  the  five  Appalachian  counties 
served  by  Blue  Ridge,  there  are  8,000  more 
Jobs  than  in  1962.  Five  thousand  new  homes 
have  been  built  in  the  last  four  years  Ten 
new  high  schools  have  been  constructed  since 
1960.  A  technical  institute  and  a  community 
college  have  been  built.  The  tourist  and  rec- 
reation business  is  booming. 

You  at  the  NRECA,  however,  can  accom- 
plish this  kind  of  progress  only  if  the  REA  is 
responsive  to  your  needs.  And  this  can  hap- 
pen only  if  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  respond  with  de- 
termination to  the  budget  requirements  of 
the  REA. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  only  too 
well.  In  Billings,  Montana,  on  September  22, 
1960.  he  pledged  of  his  Administration: 
".  .  .  we  will  restore  REA  to  its  former  role 
of  preeminence,  bringing  it  from  costly  con- 
cern over  political  Interference,  higher  rates 
of  Interest  and  budgetary  starvation,  and  en- 
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abllng  that  remarkable  American  Institution 
to  get  on  with  its  work  of  providing  low-cost 
electricity  and  telephones  for  every  Ameri- 
can farm  family." 

Shortly  after  he  took  office  in  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  Congress  lor  a  $50  mil- 
lion Increase  In  REA  2  per  cent  loans  Con- 
gress approved. 

The  next  year  he  sought  an  additional  $100 
million,  over  and  above  the  initial  $50  mil- 
lion. Congress  again  approved. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  Administra- 
tion, the  budget  for  REA  loans  to  "rural  elec- 
trics" was  doubled.  Congress  supported  the 
Administration  requests. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  action  In  the  Executive 
and  in  Congress  which  is  so  Important  to  the 
cooperative  movement.  And  now  is  the  time, 
at  the  start  of  a  new  Administration,  when 
we  must  be  alert  to  your  concerns 

need    for    RVRAL-rRBAN    BALANCE 

We  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
unmet  problems  of  our  cities.  Yet  you.  who 
live  in  our  rural  areas,  know  that  a  large 
part  of  these  problems  can  be  met  by  paying 
greater  attention  to  developing  an  even 
stronger  rural  economy. 

You  must  continue  your  leadership  in  de- 
veloping Job  opportunities  In  our  rural  areas. 
Only  then  will  there  be  the  balance  between 
urban  and  rural  America  which  will  slow  the 
rural-urban  migration.  In  recent  years,  nearly 
600.000  people  a  year  have  left  the  coimtry- 
side  and  Journeyed  to  the  cities  In  search  of 
Jobs  and  shelter  and  medical  care  In  the 
cities,  they  have  found  that  their  hopes  are 
not  fulfilled. 

Unless  we  halt  the  tide  of  migration  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  a  migration  wh:ch 
puts  more  and  more  people  into  less  and  less 
space,  we  have  little  hope  of  making  our 
cities  livable.  You  and  your  organization  and 
its  work  can  restore  promise  to  the  country- 
side— the  promise  of  Jobs,  of  good  schools,  of 
modern  medical  facilities,  and  of  all  the  other 
elements  so  important  to  raising  the  quality 
of  life  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  critical  aspect 
of  the  tasks  which  He  ahead  for  you  .ind  your 
friends. 

EIGHT-POINT    PROGRAM    FOR    RELIABLE    POWER 

In  light  of  your  responsible  approach  to 
electric  power  development,  this  NRECA  an- 
nual convention  is  a  particularly  suitable 
forum  for  a  broad  look  at  the  electric  power 
problems  and  issues  which  confront  us  to- 
day. I  think  we  must  view  them  as  part  of  a 
more  general  program  to  enhance  our  social 
and  natural  environment. 

I  would  like  to  present  what  I  think  is 
an  effective  program  of  guaranteeing  the  ad- 
vance of  low-cost,  reliable  power  consistent 
with  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  eight-point  pro- 
gram with  you  today. 

RURAL    ELECTRIC    COOPERATIVES 

Fir.'it.  rural  electric  cooperatives  Recently, 
Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate  enough 
REA  loan  funds  to  meet  your  needs  It  has 
rejected  legislation  to  provide  supplemental 
funds. 

As  a  result,  there  are  at  present  almost  8400 
million  in  applications  pending  In  the  REA — 
but  there  is  less  than  $100  million  available 
to  meet  these  needs. 

I  know  that  the  NRECA  is  considering  the 
idea  of  a  self-help  financing  institution.  I 
know  further  that  you  are  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger of  supplemental  financing.  You  are  aware 
that  opponents  might  try  to  use  It  to  weaken 
the  REA  loan  program 

If  you  decide  to  adopt  supplemental  fi- 
nancing. I  urge  you  to  keep  up  the  fight  for 
REA  loans  as  well.  You  will  have  my  supfjort 
and  cooperation  on  both  fronts  I  will  sup- 
port full  funding.  I  will  support  needed  loans 
at  2  per  cent  interest.  I  villi  support  loans  to 
distribution  co-ops.  And  I  will  support  loans 
to  necessarv  G  and  T's. 
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PLANNING   AND   COO«D1NATION 

S«oond.  planning  and  coordination  no 
longer  can  we  aJTord  the  nverlap  and  the  In- 
efflclency  of  building  facilities  on  an  ad  hoc 
ba«la  Rather,  ail  systems  In  eaoh  region  of 
the  country  must  work  together  Uj  lofilt  10. 
•0   30  years  down  the  road 

The  benefits  of  nxjrdinatlon  have  been  rec- 
o^ilzeU  by  most  members  of  the  Industry 
Many  have  made  attempts  at  regional  plan- 
ning But  the  Industry  on  its  own  has  not 
mfived  far  enough  or  fast  enough 

And  far  too  often,  emerging  councils  have 
been  overly  restrictive  They  have  failed  to 
follow  a  critical  planning  principle  I  Know 
you  endorse  that  principle  and  I  stress  It 
here  tixlay  all  utility  systems  in  a  region 
must  have  equal  access  to  participate  In 
planning  and  corirdlnatlon  on  fair  and  equi- 
table terms 

In  particular,  all  systems — large  or  small, 
public  or  private  cooperative  or  prtvately- 
fiwned — mu.st  be  offered  reasf>nable  opportu- 
nity to  share  In  the  output  of  large  new 
plants 

I  supported  the  Kennedy-Alken  bill  last 
year  I  will  continue  to  support  similar  legis- 
lation m  this  session  of  Congress 

EfTectlve  planning  also  requires  better  re- 
searrh  md  development  For  both  utilities 
and -the  Federal  Government  have  neglected 
tiielr  responsibilities 

Man  ifatturers  rather  than  utilities,  have 
borne  moet  of  the  RAD  expense  In  the 
field  of  electric  power  T^e  result,  predicta- 
bly has  been  an  over-emphasis  on  efficiency 
of  equipment 

It  i,s  a  distortion  of  priorities  that  an  in- 
du.stry  which  received  *15  billion  in  operating 
revenues  la-st  year  spent  only  837  million — 
less  than  '4  of  one  per  cent — on  research  and 
development  Sure.y  this  figure  can  be 
doubled  or  tripled,  and  I  urge  all  utilities  to 
make  the  effort 

When  appropriatlohd  and  power  legislation 
are  considered  m  rjie  Senate  I  will  *treaa  the 
need  for  a  more  balance<l  RAD  prnjfram 
in  the  electric  power  field  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  over  %2  blUlon  to  develop 
the  technology  for  nuclear  generating  plants 
Surely  a  small  fraction  of  that  sum  can 
now  be  spent  on  environmental  and  social 
protect  ions. 

SITING    nr    POWER    PLA.VTS 

Th.trd  iltlng  of  power  plants  With  demand 
for  electricity  doubling  every  decade  an  esti- 
mated 250  huge  new  generating  plants  must 
be  built  by  1990  Each  will  require  a  site  con- 
•aining  several  hundre<l  acres  These  plants 
will  bring  light  and  power  to  our  people  But 
they  can  bring  dangers  as  well-  to  the  en- 
vironment, to  the  residents  of  sumjundlng 
arenas  and  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  elec- 
tric utility  industry  Only  planning  before- 
hand can  ensure  that  these  plants  are  safe. 
efficient,  reliable  and  consistent  environmen- 
tal protection 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
revising  the  Electric  Power  Plant  Siting  Act 
which  I  sponsored  '.ast  year  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce It  shortly  in  the  Senate  Today,  for 
the  first  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  Its  features 

Under  my  bill 

The  Federal  Power  Comrulaelou  would 
study  all  considerations  affected  by  the 
decision  of  where  to  build  a  power  plant 
air  and  water  pollution,  effect  on  ecological 
balance,  scenic  beauty  and  recreation  possi- 
bilities, geological  feasibility,  and  economic 
efllclency 

The  PPC  would  develop  siting  criteria  and 
prepare  an  Inventory  of  sites  for  all  regions 
of  the  country. 

The  PPC  would  update  the  siting  plan 
every  year  Thus  changing  technology  would 
be  taken  Into  account — for  example,  changes 
whuh  may  someday  mak*  It  safe  to  locate 
plants    in    cities. 

The  FPC  would  consult  with  all  govern- 
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ment  agencies  experienced  In  specific  aspects 
of   the  problem 

At  every  st.ige  -he  PPC  would  consult 
wi'h  concerned  citizens  IcMral  planning  agen- 
cies and  the  utilities 

During  the  initial  two-year  perl^xl  of  the 
study,  certain  restrictions  would  be  placed 
on  the  construction  of  new  plants  Utilities 
would  be  required  10  comply  with  existing 
pollution  standards,  and  to  give  assurance 
that  serious  harm  to  the  environment  would 
not  ijccur 

When  this  legislation  is  introduced  I  would 
.ippreciate  the  suggestions — and  hopefully 
the  support — of  the  NRECA 

RIXIABlLrrT 

Fourth,  reliability  Blackouts  are  a  clear 
and  present  danger  and  the  situation  will 
continue  to  get  worse  unless  we  plan  now 
to  prepare  for  the  future 

The  northeast  blackout  of  1966  and  the 
P-J-M  failure  of  1967  these  and  other  dis- 
asters have  dramatized  for  all  Americans 
that  blackouts  are  inconvenient  ciastly  ind 
dangerous  to  public  health  and  safety 

We  have  had  In  my  own  state  of  Massa- 
chu.seits  four  outages  in  the  last  three 
months  These  have  emphasized  and  re-em- 
ph.islzed  the  disruption  and  frustration 
which  accompany  any  loss  of  electricity  And 
scores  of  blackouts  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  highlighted  the  need  for  remedial 
action  at  the  Federal  state  and  local  levels 
L.ust  month  I  Introduced  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  of  1969,  a  revision  of 
legislation  I  sponsored  last  year  Let  me  tum- 
martze  that  bill 

The  PPC  would  oversee  the  formation  of 
effective  regional  planning  councils  through- 
out the  country 

Pull  participation  and  Influence  In  the 
council  would  be  given  to  every  utility  or 
group  of  utilities  In  the  region 

Each  council  would  develop  a  coordina- 
tion plan  for  Its  region,  providing  inter-ties. 
backup  facilities,  and  other  measures  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  failure  In  one  part  of 
the  system 

The  PPC  would  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards of  reliabllir>' 

Conatrucuon  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  would 
have  to  conform  to  the  overall  plan  and  meet 
the  reliability  standards 

The  FPC  would  have  power  to  compel  steps 
nei.-essury  for  reliability  and  efficiency 

Hearings  on  an  identical  House  bill  are 
starting  next  week  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  equal  consideration  And  I  hope 
that  the  NRECA,  which  endorsed  quite  simi- 
lar legislation  last  year  will  continue  Its 
responsible  interest 

Most  blackouts  are  preventable  When  they 
are  not.  their  effects  can  be  minimized  There 
IS  no  good  reaaon  why  the  deficiencies  of  the 
past  must  be  tolerated  In  the  future 

trrecTTVE  tei  uniques  for  pov^-er  prodvction 
Ft/th.  At  this  very  moment,  controversies 
over  power  facllltlea  are  raging  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  ;n  the  East 
to  the  Columbia  River  m  the  West  Every- 
where the  challenge  Is  tJie  same  to  preserve 
our  environment  while  seeking  reliable  and 
low-cost  power 

The  problem  is  complex  Possll-fueled 
plant*  cause  far  more  air  pollution  than  nu- 
clear plants  But  nuclear  plants  produce 
dangerous  radliiaetlve  waste 

And  nuclear  plants  threaten  far  more  seri- 
ous thermal  ptiUuUon  than  their  fossil-fueled 
counterparts  While  overheating  of  our 
waterways  can  be  avoided  by  cojUng  towers, 
these  may  become  unsightly  blights  on  the 
landscape  For  the  moet  part,  however,  nu- 
clear plants  can  be  blended  more  .skillfully 
than  oUiers  into  surrounding  areas 

Let  me  emphasize  the  positive  :is  well  as 
the  negative  Thermal  effects  need  not  pol- 
lute: they  can  also  enrich  Superheated  water 
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might  be  used  for  example,  to  cultivate  Ssh 
cultures,  to  heat  buildings,  and  to  pre\ent 
ports  from  freezing  over  Other  benefits  Irom 
power  facilities  should  be  explored 

With  some  variation  both  the  slttnt:  bill 
and  the  reliability  bill  which  I  mentuhed 
provide  for  councils  on  the  environment 
These  councils,  composed  of  conservatin 
experts,  would  advise  and  work  with  the 
PCC  on  environmental  aspects  of  its  dec:- 
slons  The  l>!lls  contain  other  envlronnien'.ii 
safeguards,  and  would  go  a  long  way  :'.'x..r^ 
assuring  balanced  growth — with  full  c  -nsiti. 
eratlon  of  the  conservation  Interest 

Finally.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
unsightly  overhead  wires  will  be  gone  :r<,in 
our  scenic  landscaiies  The  Industry  ;'sp!f 
has  shown  commendable  Interest  in  p.  'ting 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  under- 
ground What  Is  needed  now  Is  further  re- 
search to  develop  effective  and  economiciilly 
feasible  techniques  All  must  contrlbut,.  :\s 
a  start  I  uri;e  tundlng  of  the  Department  ol 
Interior's  industry-government  research  pro- 
gram on  undergroundlng 

All  of  us  must  recognize  the  urgent  tie- 
mand  for  electric  power  and  the  neces.^-y 
for  new  facilities  We  cannot  stmph  sav 
•don't  build  here  '  Rather  interested  iLL'tles 
must  work  together  toward  .solutions  which 
accommodate  both  the  need  lor  additt  nal 
electric  power  and  the  need  for  eniiron- 
mental   preservation 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Sixth,  consumer  protection  Consumers  <:.•. 
electric  power  .ire  a  captive  market  rn:  - 
ties  are  granted  exclusive  privileges  i)\  the 
states  In  return,  utilities  have  an  ■  bllga- 
tlon — to  inform  and  consult  with  tho..,e  so 
vitally  affected  by  what  they  do 

Cooperatives  have  always  operated  on  the 
principle  of  consumer  participation  It  r<  the 
basis  of  your  success  .■Xnd  the  lesson  Is  ol.ar 
All  utilities  must  develop  greater  publi-  on- 
tact  with  a  priority  on  the  public's  Invres: 
Consumers  deserve  courteous  and  otr.-ieni 
service  They  deserve  swift  repair  when 
breakdowns  eiccur  TTiey  deserve  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  utilities  are  doing  Untor- 
tunately    this  .itt-entlon  Is  often  lacklr.t 

1  .un  disturbed,  for  example,  by  compLiints 
that  during  recent  blackouts  consumers  were 
unable  to  phone  their  utility  company  i?  re- 
port that  the  power  w.is  off  It  .s<:>metlmes  took 
hours  to  get  through  And  when  calls  were 
finally  connected,  customers  received  an  un- 
responsive recorded  messatje 

In  addition  to  service,  vigorous  mainte- 
nance of  the  lowest  possible  rales  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  form  of  consumer  pro- 
tection As  a  New  Englander.  I  am  especially 
sensitive  to  the  problem  For  we  pay  nearly 
the  highest  rates  in  the  country  for  our 
electric  power 

Frequent  and  thorough  Investigation  o! 
rate  structures  Is  absolutely  critical.  Only 
with  full  knowledge  gathered  by  obiectlve 
bodies,  can  we  determine  whether  rates 
should  be  raised  or  reduced 

Far  too  many  states  have  failed  to  protect 
their  people  In  this  regard  Regulatory  com- 
missions have  tjeen  weak.  understaffe<i  .ind 
dependent  for  inlorm.iHon  on  the  very  utili- 
ties they  were  set  up  to  regulate 

To  meet  some  of  these  problems.  I  have 
cosponsored  Senator  Lee  Metcalf's  bill  to 
promote  utility  consumers'  counsels  The 
bin  would  '-reate  a  Federal  .igency  to  .ict  as 
an  ombudsman  on  utility  matters.  It  would 
provide  support  to  similar  state  agencies 

Consumer  councils  would  appear  before 
:-tate  .ind  Federul  regtUatory  bodies  Tliey 
would  publicize  relevant  information  about 
utilities  And  they  would  firmly  assert  the 
consumer  Interest  at  all  times.  I  Join  the 
NRECA   in   supporting   this   bill 

dickey -LINCOLN    DAM 

Seventn.  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  dam  When 
a  utility  receives  a  government-granted  mo- 
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nopoly.  there  Is  no  pressure  of  competition  to 
ensure  efHclency  and  consequent  low  rates. 
We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  Judge  Its 
performance 

In  New  Kngland,  I  will  continue  to  fight 
for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam  project.  It  would 
serve  as  a  source  of  low-cost  power,  and  a 
yardstick  for  Judging  other  rates  In  the  area. 
And  It  would  serve  as  a  backup  during  black- 
outs, as  well  as  during  peak  p>erlc>ds. 

The  feasibility  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  been 
confirmed  time  after  time.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  project.  It  must  now  vote  funds 
to  move  ahead  at  last.  I  pledge  to  continue 
the  fight. 

SOCIAI.    «ESPONSIBII,mr 

rxnhth.  social  responsibility.  These  are  tur- 
bulent times.  Unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
plague  our  rural  communities  and  our 
crowded  cities.  We  are  the  richest  nation  on 
earth  But  we  have  failed  so  far  to  meet  our 
most  pressing  domestic  problem. 

Electric  power  utilities  constitute  one  of 
the  largest  industries  In  the  United  States. 
Thpy  have  the  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
.sibsUty  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  every 
.American 

Cooperatives  have  a  solid  record  on  this 
score  You  have  advanced  the  broad  economic 
de^elopment  of  rural  America.  You  have 
supported  important  measures  for  the  cities. 
■you  have  worked  to  promote  the  rural-urban 
balance  so  necessary  for  a  prosperous  nation. 

The  utility  industry  as  a  whole,  however. 
ttlll  employs  only  a  very  low  percentage  of 
Negroes.  Mexican-Americans.  American  Indl- 
in.--    and  other  members  of  minorities. 

.•\Kaln,  cooperatives  have  made  substantial 
contributions — especially  In  setting  up  co- 
cp.>-  in  areas  where  a  majority  of  the  bene- 
fitting members  have  been  from  minority 
races 

I  would  urge  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
•rv  to  continue  to  make  a  strong  effort  to- 
ward equal  opportunity.  The  Industry  can 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  In  Its  hiring 
practices.  And  It  can  actively  seek  out  mi- 
norities In  lt.s  membership,"  Its  leadership 
and  Its  staffs. 

The  electric  power  industry,  with  over  half 
a  million  employees.  Is  uniquely  capable  of 
de',  sloping  programs  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  Some  progressive  utili- 
ties have  already  Initiated  on-the-job  train- 
ing- Many  have  an  oppKJrtunlty  to  provide 
matipower  development  activities  for  the  less 
ad'. antaged  in  our  society.  All  can  learn  from 
the  attention  to  Jobs  given  by  rural  coopera- 
tives 

I  know  that  you  are  constantly  exploring 
wavs  m  which  you  can  assist  the  people  you 
serve  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  whole  utility 
industry  will  follow  your  lead,  and  will  cap- 
f.irc  the  opportunity  to  meet  public  needs. 

You  are  important  to  the  future  of  this 
nan m — no  only  because  you  dally  strength- 
en rurp.l  America;  not  only  because  you  bring 
better  lives  to  millions:  and  not  only  because 
yoii  plan  to  be  aggressive  in  continuing  your 
impretslve  work  You  are  important  to  Amer- 
ica because  whatever  work  you  do  In  the 
countryside  makes  lives  in  our  cities  better; 
makes  economic  development  greater;  makes 
our  nation  as  a  whole  stronger. 

This  Is  the  challenge  which  the  NRECA  has 
recognized  .=lnce  its  founding,  and  the  chal- 
lenge which  remains  with  us  today. 

Because  of  you.  millions  of  Americans  are 
participating  In  our  economy  and  society  In 
a  meaningful  way. 

As  we  applaud  the  past  efforts  of  the 
thousands  who  are  gathered  here  today,  let 
us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished 
agenda  of  effort  that  remains 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
you  represent  In  rural  America. 

And  It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  this  splendid  or- 
eanizatlon  which  I  am  pleased  to  have  ad- 
d.nessed  today. 
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HON.  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  published 
an  article  entitled  "We  Died  in  Viet- 
nam." The  subject  of  the  article  was 
the  awesome  responsibility  carried  by 
those  who  have  the  task  of  negotiating 
a  peace  in  Vietnam  while  the  death  toll 
continues.  The  article,  written  by  R.  J. 
Henle,  S.J.,  academic  vice  president  of 
St.  Louis  University,  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  William  I.  Bouton.  of  Green- 
ville, S.C,  whose  son  recently  was  killed 
in  Vietnam  while  serving  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  believe  that  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  article  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We  Died  in   Vietnam" 

those  who  stall  negotiations  carry  heavy 

responsibility  for  continued  toll 

(By  R.  J  Henle.  S  J.) 

Gulliver  reported,  on  his  return  from  one 
Of  the  "remote  nations"  of  the  world,  that 
the  Lllllputlan-s  were  in  violent  disagreement 
with  their  neighbors  over  whether  eggs 
should  be  eaten  by  breaking  the  small  end 
or  the  large  end  first. 

Deep  theological  and  political  passions 
surged  between  the  large-enders  and  the 
small-enders;  Invective  and  counter-invec- 
tive resulted  In  bloody  violence. 

Would  that  some  Jonathan  Swift  could 
transpose  the  tragic  comedy  of  the  Parisian 
talks  to  the  context  of  a  "remote  nation"  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  display  to  all  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  round-tablers  and  the  long-tablers 
of  the  protocol,  propaganda,  and  face-s.ivlng 
of  Paris. 

AH  this  would  be  comedy,  were  It  not  bit- 
ter tragedy  In  that,  for  every  hour  of  delay. 
human  beings  are  being  burned  and  blasted 
and  blown  to  pieces  in  Vietnam  Whatever 
one  thinks  of  the  Justice,  of  the  Tightness  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  spectacle  of  delays 
while  men  die  Is  sickening. 

In  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  King  Henry,  incognito 
at  the  campfire.  says:  "Methlnks  I  could  not 
die  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the  King's 
company,  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quar- 
rel honourable."  Young  Williams,  not  know- 
ing that  he  spoke  to  the  King,  replied: 
"That's  more  than  we  know."  And  Bates: 
"Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after:  for 
we  know  enough  if  we  know  that  we  are  the 
King's  subjects.  If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our 
obedience  to  the  King  wipes  the  crime  of  it 
out  of  us." 

And,  finally,  Williams:  But  if  the  cause 
be  not  good,  the  King  himself  hath  a  heavy 
reckoning  to  make  when  all  those  legs  and 
arms  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle. 
shall  Join  together  at  the  latter  day  and  cry 
all  'We  died  at  such  a  place';  some  swearing. 
some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  their 
wives  left  poor  behind  them,  some  upon  the 
debts  they  owe.  and  some  upon  their  chil- 
dren rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few- 
die  well  that  die  In  a  battle,  for  how  can 
they  charitably  dispose  of  anything  when 
blood  Is  their  argument?  Now  if  these  men 
do  not  die  well.  It  will  be  a  black  matter  for 
the  King  that  led  them  to  it 

And  It  win  be  a  black  matter  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuance  of  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  and   a   black  day   when   those 


shredded  bodies  stand  before  God  at  their 
resurrection  crying  all.  We  died  in  Viet- 
nam." 

There  should  be  an  arrangement  by  which, 
for  each  established  death  in  Vietnam! 
black-bordered  telegrams  be  delivered  to  the 
head  of  each  delegation  In  Paris  naming  the 
deceased,  his  age,  the  place  of  his  death  and 
Its  hour,  and  surviving  relatives.  As  these 
telegrams  pile  up.  they  may  be  a  memento 
of  the  hours  of  futility  In  Paris.  Or  a  great 
sign,  such  as  we  u.5e  to  proclaim  traffic  fa- 
talities, might  be  erected  across  from  tlie 
front  door  of  each  delegation  In  Paris  and 
each  casualty  In  Vietnam  be  registered  in 
large  numerals  with  the  striking  of  .i  dismal 
death  knell 

How  can  men  pause  or  take  their  ease, 
when  this  chopping  off  of  heads  and  arms 
continues  becau.se  of  their  failure  to  nego- 
tiate sincerely  for  peace? 


FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mobile  Register  newspaper 
published  on  March  13  an  excellent  trib- 
ute to  a  remarkable  man.  In  order  that 
it  be  shared  with  more  Americans  I  place 
it  here,  as  follows: 

Frank  W    Boykin 

From  rural  obscurity  as  a  35  cents  a  day 
water  boy  to  the  national  spotlight  both 
in  public  and  private  life  i,s  a  rare  career. 

So  rare,  indeed,  that  Frank  W  Boykin  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  lew  to  experience 
it  in  the  fullness  of  reality  which  he  lived 
to  do. 

His  achievements  In  influence  and  wealth 
after  he  left  his  native  Bladon  Springs  In 
Choctaw  County  for  Mobile  and  Washington 
in  search  of  greater  opportunities  for  am- 
bition, and  greater  outlets  lor  energy,  gained 
prominence  for  Mr  Boykin 

He  was  Indefatigable  In  this  search.  But  no 
more  Indefatigable  than  he  was  enthusla.'=tic 
and  optimistic 

He  once  quoted  the  late  Gov  Bibb  Graves 
of  Alabama.  'I  will  Just  keep  on  keeping  on." 
and  adopted  the  phrase  as  also  a  motto  for 
himself. 

He  had  the  privilege  of  pursuing  that 
motto  longer  than  most  men  and  he  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  pursuit  until  at 
last  death  Intervened  to  end  his  career  at 
the  age  of  84  years. 

But  Prank  W.  Boykin  will  live  m  memory 
and  in  history  not  hrst  of  all  for  achieve- 
ments in  business  and  politics,  not  hrst  of 
all  because  he  grew  wealthy  m  multiple 
lioldlngs  m  private  enterprise  i;>r  because  he 
became  known  literally  to  multitudes  of  his 
fellow  Americans  as  a  colorful  congressional 
figure  of  influence  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance. 

Nor  will  he  live  m  memory  and  In  hlstorv 
first  of  all  for  public  service  as  a  long-time 
member  of  the  US.  House  cf  Representatives 
from  the  First  Alabama  District  Much  as 
this  service  may  be  appreciated  and  should 
be  appreciated,  it  Is  not  the  prime  reason  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered 

His  exuberant,  spontaneous  friendliness 
toward  his  fellowmen  exceeded  all  else  in  as- 
suring that  Frank  W.  Boykin  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Those  whom  he  knew  long  and  well  those 
•whom  he  knew  only  casually  and  those  whom 
he  knew  not  at  all- -all  o^  tliese  knew  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  the  cordiality  of  his 
smile,  wherever  he  and  they  met. 
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He  tnuuUt«d  his  exhllaraUng.  unfaUInft 
frlendltneu  into  %  household  term-  'Every- 
thing Is  made  for  love' — and  wherever  he 
went  and  whomever  he  saw  he  demonstrated 
his  esteem  for  others  whatever  their  walk  or 
station  m  life 

It  truly  may  be  said  that  Prank  W  Boykln 
was  blessed  with  much  of  which  there  Is  too 
little  in  this  world  Uninhibited  friendli- 
ness 

This  quality  of  his  personality  lives  after 
him  OS  an  example  in  need  of  wider  and 
more  frequent  practice  by  men  who  travel 
this   way   but  once 


PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
RETIRED  PERSONS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OP    ICINNtSiiTA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  AslhK  .ind  a.s  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  and  the  In- 
dividual. I  have  lonti  been  interested  in 
the  problem  retired  persons  face  with 
respect  to  part-time  employment  Too 
often  retirees  are  confined,  long  before 
they  ar<»  incapacitated  to  lives  devoid 
of  the  stimulation  and  enjoyment  work 
can  bring  I  have  been  convinced  that 
retired  persons  are  a  wasted  manpower 
resource,  but  that  it  takes  ima«ination 
and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  make  effective  use  of  the  skills 
older  persons  may  possess 

The  John  Deere  Co  .  Waterloo  Tractor 
Works  has  pioneered  in  using  retired  em- 
ployees m  Its  plant,  and  recently  has  cre- 
ated a  program  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined throughout  this  country  Match- 
ing the  need  for  persons  familiar  with 
the  plant  to  the  need  of  retired  persons 
for  jobs,  the  company  now  is  using  its 
former  employees  as  tour  guides  for  the 
14,000  persons  who  visit  their  plant  an- 
nually 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
BuUetm  of  the  Institute  of  GerontoIoi?>' 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  describes  this 
imaginative  program 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
of  this  pioneering  venture  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

John   Dcerc  s  Um  or  Kmazzs  Mat  Set 
Nationai.  Patt«rn 

An  idea  born  at  the  John  Deere  Waterloo 
Tractor  Works  may  spread  to  other  lar^e  In- 
dustries throughout  the  United  States,  and 
even  become  world-wide,  setting  a  new  pat- 
tern for  the  etlectlve  use  of  retirees  Innova- 
tor of  the  plan  Is  Bush  Dodd  of  Cedar  Palls, 
member  of  the  Deere  sales  department  m 
charge  of  plant  visitations  Before  the  "Idea  ' 
employees  were  selected  dally  from  produc- 
tion and  sales  departments  io  conduct  plant 
tours  Production  suffered  as  men  were  dra'wn 
from  assembly  lines  .iiid  machine  shops 
'  Foremen  hated  to'  see  us  coming.  '  states 
sales  manager  Lyie  Cherrv 

Then  came  the  idea  The  plant  Is  visited 
annually  by  some  14,000  persons  Why  not  use 
retirees  who  knew  the  plant  s  layout,  tractor- 
bulldlng  processes,  and  the  job  skills  In- 
volved These  former  employees  not  only 
possessed   great  loyalty   to  Deere,   but   cared 
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deeply  about  Deere  s  image"  Why  not  em- 
ploy this  heretiifore  unused  highly  skilled, 
knowledgeable  labor  gn)up  aa  tour  guides? 
Many  were  still  active  and  still  very  much 
interested  in  the  plant  where  they  had  spent 
most  of  '.heir  working  life  Also,  retirement 
incomes  would  be  supplemented  Thus,  the 
program  appeared  to  have  many  mutual  ad- 
van '.ages 

Dodd'a  Idea  wiis  a  welcome  .solution  to  a 
problem  b>it  no  s<><iner  had  it  become  opera- 
tive when  another  problem  appeared  Putting 
retirees  back  on  the  payroll  would  Involve 
tremendous  paper  work-  pension  adjiut- 
menu.  accident  and  insurance  coverage,  in- 
come tax  withholding  and  might  also  affect 
their  Social  Security  benefits  The  problem 
Heemed  insurmountable  until  an  outside 
igency  engaged  m  the  business  if  supplying 
part-time  personnel  agreed  to  handle  the 
hiring,  payroll    i»nd  other  paper  work 

After  flnal  details  were  worked  nUt,  the 
retlree-gulde  .system  was  initiated  In  the  fall 
of  1966  and  at  present  has  about  fifty  guides 
We  try  to  have  enough  so  the  tours  won't 
become  a  burden  on  the  retirees  Nothing  Is 
compulsory  If  a  retiree  has  scheduled  other 
activity  on  .i  dav  we  call  him  to  'ake  a  tour, 
he  is  not  pressured  A  man  who  Is  retired 
should  be  able  to  call  his  time  his  own 

Qualifications  for  the  tour  guides  include 
i-apaclty  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day. 
knowledge  of  the  plant,  and  he  mu.st  like 
people  It's  hard  work  talking  and  walking  " 
Mr  Cherry  states  that  "Enough  retirees  are 
used  to  handle  the  tours  without  the  Social 
Security  SI  830  limit  on  earnings  being  af- 
fected  " 

Mr  Dodd.  In  an  appmlsal  of  the  program, 
said.  I  would  certainly  recommend  this  pro- 
•edure  when  part-time  help  Is  needed  We 
have  found  these  ^'entlemen  sharp  and  eager, 
having  a  deep  desire  iri  Improve  'hemselves 
m  the  knowledge  'if  the  product;  and  they 
have  become  skillful  and  uctful  In  the  han- 
dling of  our  people  Their  vast  knowledge  of 
•  lur  uperatlon  has  been  helpful,  and  from  the 
-Standpoint  of  good  public  relations,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  outstanding  These  people  feel 
they  atlU  have  a  value  and  that  John  Deere 
still  has  an  interest  m  them,  so  It  has  been 
a  successful  venture  ' 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  GET  LAW  AND 
ORDER? 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Mondav.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Febru- 
ar\'  issue  of  Nation's  Business,  readers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  sound  off 
to  the  editor  on  the  question:  How  Can 
We  Best  Get  Law  and  Order''"  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  response  to  this 
question  brought  the  largest  number  of 
replies  any  "Sound  Off  "  question  has  in 
a  long  time.  These  responses  are  a  good 
cross  section  of  the  mood  of  the  Na- 
tion In  dealing  with  this  problem  and 
should  provide  a  reliable  guide  to  leg- 
islators and  law  enforcement  ofBcers. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  place  m  the  Record  the  'Sound 
Off"  question,  the  explanation  of  the 
question,  and  a  sampling  of  responses 
to  the  question 

SoOND  Orr  Response     How   Can   We  Best 
Oet  Law   and  Order' 
The  nation  s  soaring  crime  rate  la  one  of 
the    gravest    pmhlenis    that    confront    Amer- 
icans  Latest  PBI  statistics  show  a  crime  In- 
crease of  19  per  cent  for  the  9rst  nine  months 


of  1968,  with  robberies  up  32  per  cent  and 
murder,   rape,   assaults  all   jumping  sharply 

Together  with  crime  is  a  widespread  dis- 
dain for  authority 

Law  and  order  wsm  a  major  issue  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  President  Richard  .\! 
NUon.  Democratic  nominee  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  and  Independent  George  WaJiare 
all  cried  out  for  a  curb  on  crime. 

The  need  for  law  and  order  Is  a  fact  w.rh 
which  no  one  can  quarrel  How  best  to  at'.iKi 
It   is  another  matter. 

Many  contend  the  nation  will  never  so.vs 
lis  crime  problem  until  the  "root  causes"  :  ir 
It  are  cured  Crime  commissions,  socioloeists 
and  others  say  that  among  these  are  a  Uck 
of  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged,  slum  hou.sin^ 
an  unrealistic  welfare  program,  and  sh.im 
rehabilitation  programs  for  Juvenile  cte:tii- 
quenu  and  convicted  criminals. 

Just  as  many  brand  as  "hogwash"  the  .'i  :-.- 
tentlon  that  poverty  alone  is  responsible  :i  r 
crime  They  decry  poverty,  but  claim  'h.v. 
this  can't  excuse  criminals,  that  what  :s 
needed  to  stop  crime  Is  a  tougher  attitude  :)v 
courts  toward  those  who  rob,  rape,  murder 
and  rnug,  along  with  beefed  up  police  forres 
They  also  call  for  less  permissiveness  ,\nd 
more  re.spect  for  our  established  Instltutii:..- 

Slums  may  well  be  a  breeding  place  :  r 
crime  But  FBI  statistics  show  Increaso  f 
crime  in  affluent  suburbs  and  rural  areas  .is 
well 

How  can  we  best  attain  law  and  order"* 
What  do  you  think? 

Get  tough  with  the  lawbreakers. 

That's  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  Na- 
tion's Business  readers  responding  to  Febru- 
arys  "Sound  Off  "  question,  "How  can  we 
best  get  law  and  order''" 

An  ovitpourlng  of  responses  shows  !r.,i:.y 
definite  opinions 

Many  !eel  poverty  and  unemployri.i  ir 
must  be  eliminated  But  they  stress  'his 
alone  Is  not  enough.  For  an  Immediate  .::■ 
back  on  crime.  Nation's  Business  readers  : uS 
to  the  Judicial  system  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies 

The  most  common  criticism — that  co'^lrts 
are  too  lenient  -  was  coupled  with  the  protest 
that  policemen  are  not  given  enough  p^'Aer 
to  carry  out  their  functions  and  are  not 
backed  by  the  courts 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  have  and  m.ila- 
taln  law  and  order  Quit  coddling  the  '.aw- 
breaker'."  writes  C  L  Thayre.  preslde.'-.t  of 
the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  in  Cherry 
Tree  Pa  Let's  give  our  police  some  backli-i; 
You  don  t  hear  the  law-abiding  citizens  cry- 
ing  police  brutality'   " 

We  seem  to  have  come  so  far  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  that  we  are  tor- 
getting  that  society  has  a  right  to  protect 
Itself  from  lawlessness.  We  need  speedier 
trial  procedures  and  courts  that  will  support 
rather  than  hamper  law  enforcement."  Keith 
Brown,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Sealnte 
Manufacturing  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo  .  says 

R.  T  Ball,  administrative  supervisor  of 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  In  Charle.-tcn, 
S  C  .  advises.  "Reverse  the  recent  Hnduus  o'. 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  handcuiTed 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  favor  i'  'he 
I  rimlnal   ' 

The  problem  lies  with  the  inefficiency  oi 
the  courts.  "  James  S  Jackson,  president  of 
The  Boston.  Inc  .  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio. 
says  "We  will  have  no  better  conditions  in 
this  country  until  we  have  Judges  who  i.ave 
the  gtits  to  serve  a  penalty  to  lawbreakers 

"The  judicial  process  taltes  too  lonx'  mvs 
W.  Clarence  Klmbrell.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Kimbrell's.  Inc..  a  chain  of  fiiriuture 
stores  m  North  and  South  Carolina.  Inter- 
minable delays  and  appeals  must  be  elimi- 
nated .Appeals  should  be  fast  and  decLsion 
quick  The  men  and  facilities  to  apprehend 
and  prosecute  should  be  beefed  up" 

"The  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  courts 
and  the  leniency  of  these  courts  have  created 
our  biggest  problem."  says  Philip  R.  Hoffman 
president   of   Hoffman-Marquard   Machinery 
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Co .  St.  Louis.  Mo .  and,  the  American  Ma- 
chine Tool  Distributors  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "Many  crimes  are  committed  by 
men  who  are  currently  out  on  bond  await- 
ing trial.  As  long  as  the  judges  extend  free- 
dom on  Ixjnd.  change  of  venue  and  delays 
offered  by  defense  attorneys,  these  unem- 
ployed lawbreakers  ■will  pursue  crime.  TTie 
problem  is  not  with  the  jxillce." 

S  Whitney  Downer  III.  regional  manager 
of  Bell  &  Howell  Co..  in  Westfleld.  N.J.,  says, 
Police  should  have  power  to  search 
,-uspicious'  persons  or  dwellings.  Where  trial 
s  required.  It  should  be  as  soon  as  possible 
liter  the  Indictment.  OuUt  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  facts,  not  the  procedure  of  the 
..rrest  and  jurisprudence  surrounding  the 
crime.  Improper  procedure  should  give  caiise 
lor  a  new  trial,  not  freedom  to  a  heinous 
criminal." 

A  liberal  sickness  permeates  our  judicial 
.-v.stem,"  Logan  Young,  president  of  Porrlstal- 
■i'oung  Sales  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  says.  "Re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  leave  little 
iiope    for   any   foreseeable   Improvement." 

Slums  may  be  a  breeding  ground  for  the 
1  rime  germ,  but  the  courts  could  be  penicil- 
lin Instead  of  just  aspirin.  It  stands  to  rea- 
fr.n  that  the  tougher  the  consequences,  the 
:i  wer  people  would  take  the  risk  of  com- 
.mlttlng  crimes."  writes  Frank  Latham  Jr., 
; 'resident  of  Texas  Security  Systems,  Inc., 
.\iistin.  Tex. 

Courts  should  hand  out  penalties  and 
make  them  stick."  says  E.  M.  Everson.  man- 
at:er  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  in  Beaver  Dam. 
Wise.  "Speed  up  court  actions  by  eliminating 
-illy  technicalities  and  eliminate  retrials  ex- 
iipt  In  obviously  necessary  situations.  Ele- 
'.ate  the  pwllce  to  the  position  of  respect 
icmerly  held  and  forget  about  so-called 
police  brutality." 

Swift,  sure  Justice  to  offenders  Is  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime  and  violence,"  Paul  Mc- 
Henry,  vice  president  of  Macmillan  Rlng- 
rree  OH  Co.,  Inc..  of  El  Dorado.  Ark.  says. 
Headers  were  particularly  firm  In  their 
Mews  toward  crime  repeaters. 

Vernon  Miller,  president  of  Alvern  Boat 
Miop  .  Inc  .  Northport.  N.Y.,  calls  for  "no 
t  ,iil  and  stiff  prison  sentences  for  second  of- 
ler.ses,"  and  "fewer  criminals  released  on 
technicalities. " 

F.  A    BendUt.  president  of  Bendlx  Mould- 
inus.  Inc.,  Bronx.  N.Y..  suggests  refusing  ball 
111  ail  cases  involving  defendants  with  any 
record." 

Release  on  ball  Is  one  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Ctonstltutlon,  but  I  believe 
iliat.  If  a  criminal  has  been  given  advantage 
of  one  release  on  bail,  if  he  Is  re-arrested, 
further  release  on  ball  should  not  be  per- 
mitted." Albert  A.  Beste.  vice  president  of 
fv.el  sales  with  Koenlg  Fuel  and  Supply  Co.. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  says. 

Donald  H.  Burton  Jr.,  supervisor  of  sys- 
tems evaluation  for  Hercules.  Inc..  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  says.  "As  one  of  the  first  steps,  I 
would  suggest  a  minimum  mandatory  Jail 
sentence    for    repeat   Violators    of    the    law." 

Make  It  a  federal  law  that  commission 
■  :  any  crime  with  a  gun  or  knife,  upon  con- 
viction carries  a  mandatory  minimum  jail 
sentence.  Much  crime  of  all  kinds  is  com- 
mitted by  p)eopie  who  are  only  big  and  brave 
enough  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
'.■••hal  weapon."  contends  R.  A.  NUes.  man- 
.'.fer  of  design  and  engineering  for  Amer- 
ican Oil  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

W.  J.  Sagstetter.  sales  promotion  director 
for  Qulf  Publishing  Co..  Houston,  Tex., 
i^.ivs.  "To  those  who  use  force  as  a  weapon, 
the  return  use  of  force  against  them  Is  the 
only  language  they  understand.  Let's  quit 
tolerating  the  mobs  who  occupy  public 
places  and  destroy  public  property." 

John  Clements,  field  products  specialist 
With  American  Standard  Corp.,  Detroit,  says 
we  will  achieve  order  "by  making  clear  to 
everyone  the  law  and  just  what  It  means. 
This  is  the  guideline  for  all,  with  no  excep- 
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tlons.  All  must  know  and  realize  that  to  go 
Ijeyond  the  law  for  whatever  reason,  you 
must  pay  the  penalty." 

"Only  by  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
order  possible,"  A.  Bruce  Durkee,  president 
of  Durkee-Mower.  Inc.,  Lynn,  Mass  ,  says.  "A 
law  unenforced  is  worse  than  no  law  because 
all  laws  then  become  candidates  for  break- 
ing and  all  authority  ceases  to  exist." 

E.  K.  GkxKlson,  vice  president  of  Belk 
Brothers  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  says,  "Let's  re- 
store In  the  minds  of  the  criminally  inclined 
fear  of  punishment." 

Howard  G.  Mlkelelt,  a  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  dentist, 
expresses  the  views  of  many  readers  when 
he  says.  "Restore  the  death  penalty.  In  1968. 
there  were  no  executions  in  the  U.S.,  but 
thousands  of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens 
were   killed." 

William  H.  Henneberg  Jr.,  general  agent 
for  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
New  Orleans,  calls  for  a  "mandatory  death 
penalty  for  premeditated  murder  and  the 
sale  of  narcotics  to  minors." 

Others  attribute  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  to  outside  influences. 

"Riots  and  defiance  of  authority  are 
stated  methods  of  the  communists  to  gain 
control  of  this  and  other  countries  through 
chaos  and  revolution  Why  not  deal  with  the 
communists  in  this  country  as  the  criminals 
they  are?"  asks  Fred  A.  Rose,  president  of 
Corbett-Rose  Music  Co..  of  Alcoa.  Tenn. 

Many  readers  say  crime  and  violence  in 
television  and  movies  and  excessive  news 
coverage  of  criminals  have  led  to  the  increase 
in  crime. 

O.  P.  Johnson,  manager  of  Union  Carbide 
Corp.'s  Greenville.  S.C.  plant,  feels  "the 
vast  increase  In  filth,  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy in  literature,  movies,  etc..  contributes 
to  the  permissive  attitudes  in  our  lives." 

R.  C.  Boyd,  customer  service  manager  with 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  suggests. 
"Change  the  national  mores."  He  calls  for  a 
"broad-gauge,  concerted  effort  in  all  areas  of 
public  communication.  TV.  radio,  press,  ad- 
vertising, government  at  all  levels — to  influ- 
ence society's  attitudes.  Simultaneously,  it 
requires  recognition  of  criminal  tendencies 
early  In  life  and  treatment  as  a  disease,  with 
congruent  research  effort.'" 

To  preserve  and  maintain  law  and  order 
with  permanence,  readers  call  for  a  return 
to  morality,  respect  for  others  and  their 
property,  and  respect  for  the  nation's  laws. 
They  look  to  the  family  unit,  the  educational 
system  and  our  land's  highest  leaders  to  in- 
still discipline  and  a  respect  for  authority. 

"Moral  decline,  not  poverty.  Is  the  main 
reason  for  the  crime  increase.'"  Estel  R.  Bor- 
den, owner  of  Borden's  Motel.  Mexico.  Mo.. 
says.  "The  percentage  of  crimes  was  lowest 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  '30's." 

"Law  and  order  will  never  he  realized  until 
a  majority  of  our  people  really  want  it  badly 
enough  to  live  better,  more  honest  lives  and 
insist  on  exemplaiy  lives  from  our  leaders  and 
elected  officials,"  Richard  A.  Seggel.  president 
of  Dodge-Newark  Supply  Co..  Inc..  Newark. 
N.J.,  says. 

"Our  youth  are  not  disciplined  any  more." 
Rudolf  Abrams.  vice  president  of  Great  Amer- 
ican Knitting  Mills.  Inc..  Bally.  Pa.,  says.  "A 
disrespect  for  parents  breeds  disrespect  for 
the  authorities  In  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment." 

"The  nurturing  of  respect  for  authority 
has  to  begin  in  the  home  during  the  child's 
earliest  years  and  should  be  reinforced  by 
his  school  and  religious  training  as  he  ma- 
tures. Until  we  seriously  concern  ourselves 
with  the  cause  of  home  breakdowns,  the 
downgrading  of  basic  religious  and  moral 
principles,  other  efforts  to  attain  law  and 
order  'will  be  futile,"  H.  E.  Roethe,  an  assist- 
ant manager  vrtth  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  New 
York  City,  says, 

A.  Amarlllos,  president  of  Omega  Service 
Parts  Corp.,  also  In  New  York  City,  suggests. 
"Hire  school  teachers  ■with  strict  moral  prtn- 
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clples  who  respect  the  law  and  are  willing 
to  instill  respect  for  the  law  in  their  pupils." 
T.  E.  Henderson,  superintendent  of  United 
Cotton  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Griffin,  Ga  .  says, 
"Permissiveness  within  the  home,  school,  col- 
lege and  courts  has  destroyed  character- 
building  principles  in  many  of  our  young 
and  we  are  paying  for  this.  To  restore  law 
and  order,  reinstate  discipline,  enforce  the 
law  and  make  criminals  pay  for  crime  " 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
JONES  AMENDMENT 


HON.  THEODORE  F.  STEVENS 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  passed  a  resolution  late 
last  year  which  pertains  to  legislation 
designed  to  permit  my  State  to  operate 
a  ferry-type  vessel  of  foreign  construc- 
tion in  U.S.  coastwise  service. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  problem 
confronting  Alaska  and  delineates  the 
reasons  such  legislation  is  desirable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTiON   Relating  lo  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion StTBMITTED  TO   CONGRESS  BY   THE   .STATE 

OF  Alaska  in  1968,  Designed  To  Pfrmit  the 

State  of  Alaska  To  Operate  a  Ferry-Type 

Vessel  of  Foreign   Constri  ction   i.v  U  S. 

Coastwise  Service 

Wherea.s.  The  major  cities  of  Southeast 
Alaska  including  the  state  capltol,  City  of 
Juneau,  are  Isolated,  In  that  they  cannot 
feasibly  be  Interconnected  with  eacl^  other 
by  overland  highways  nor  can  tliey  feasibly 
be  interconnected  with  ether  cities  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada  by  overland  high- 
wavs;   and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  Alaska,  in  1963.  con- 
structed the  Alaska  Marine  Ilighu'ay  and 
through  its  Division  of  Marine  Transporta- 
tion, owns  and  operates  large,  ferry-type 
vessels  between  Seattle.  Washington,  and  the 
isolated  cities  of  Southeast  Alaska  and  be- 
tween the  City  of  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  and  such  cities  of  Soutli- 
east  Alaska  and  between  the  several  isolated 
cities  of  Southeast  Alaska:   and 

Whereas,  The  Alaska  Marine  Highway  Is 
essential  to  the  people  of  these  Southeast 
Alaska  cities  as  the  only  means  of  connection 
■with  continental  highway  systems:  as  a 
means  of  access  and  egress  to  this  vast  region 
of  some  46,000  square  miles;  and  as  a  tool 
for  economic  and  industrial  development 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  tourist  in- 
dustry: and 

Whereas.  The  entire  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Martne  Highway  IncKiding  the 
purchase  of  ferry  vessels  has  been  financed 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  through  the  sale  of 
State  general  obligation  bonds:  and 

Whereas.  The  Alaska  Marine  Highuay  is 
an  essential  highway  link  to  the  trucking 
industry  in  intrastate,  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  movement  of  cargo;  and 

Whereas.  The  Alaska  Marine  Highway  is 
not  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  commerce 
within  the  usual  sense  of  these  terms  but  is 
in  fact  maintained  and  operated  as  a  toll 
highway;  nor  is  it  operated  In  competition 
with  privately  owned  common  carriers  but  is 
only   providing    a   means   by   which    private 
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common  carrleM  mav  tranapor'  cargo  and 
paasenc^ers  between  points  in  Southeast 
AJaaka,  Prince  Rupert  British  Columbia,  and 
Seattle    Washlnsfton.   and 

Wh.erfa.'t.  The  growth  of  traffic  over  the 
Alaska  Manne  Highway  since  Its  Irkceptlon 
In  1963  has  been  phenomenal  resultlnf?  In  a 
critical  shortage  of  ferry  vessel  capacity  In 
Aui?ust,  1967.  and  an  annual  ao  percent  In- 
crease In  tourist  traffic  was  projected  for 
196«  1969  and  1970  which  projection  Is  now 
believed  to  be  conservative,  and 

Whereas  It  wa«  Msentlal  for  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  autjment  its  ferry  fleet  by  the  addi- 
tion of  at  least  one  large  ferry  vessel  by  June, 
1968     and 

WhiTeas  No  suitable  ferry  vessel  of  U  S 
construction  was  available  nor  could  one  be 
oonstruct^d  and  available  before  197U:  and 

Whi>rfa.'<  In  order  to  reimedy  the  emergency 
and  adequately  serve  the  traveling  public, 
the  State  of  Alaska  purchtts^d  a  large  ferry- 
type  vessel  the  M  V  Wlckersham  which 
vessel  was  built  In  Norway  o«jnfitnictlon 
having  been  completed  In  December.  1967. 
and 

Wherfai  the  State  of  Alaska  c«nnot  utilize 
the  M  V  Wlcherrsham  to  the  fullest  of  its 
caprtiHil'les  as  .i  ferrv  because  of  the  exlst- 
eme.  W  the  so-called  Jones  Act  (46  USC 
289  38,1 1  which  prohibits  "he  utilization  of 
f  or-lgn-ronstnicted  vessels  m  American 
coastwise  service  that  is.  picking  up  passen- 
gers T  merchandise  at  one  United  Stat«s  p»orf 
and  dlsoharglng  the  same  passengers  or  mer- 
chandise at  another  United  States  port  but 
lastertd  must  limit  the  M  V  Wlckersham's 
opfTfttlons  to  ln.t^rconnecru>n  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  which  Is  a  foreign 
service:  and 

Wherrai  The  restrictions  of  the  Jones  Act 
are  causing  ^^Imerlcan  tourists  to  spend 
American  dollars  In  Canada  which  would  be 
spent  :n  "he  Unlt«d  States,  because  rxjurlst* 
travel  through  Canada  to  Central  Alaska 
whereas,  the  M  V  Wlckeraham  would  permit 
these  tourists  to  choose  to  travel  the  Alai^ia 
\tartne  Highway  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  route,  rather  than  over  Canadian 
roads,  and 

Whereas.  The  restrictions  of  the  Jones  Act 
discourage  tourist  trafflc  to  Southeast  Alaska 
because  tourists  may  not  go  from  one  Alaska 
community  to  another  by  means  of  the  M  V 
Wickersham    and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  has  from  time  to 
time  passed  special  legislation  to  permit  Ca- 
nadian vessels  to  carry  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise between  United  States  ports,  more 
particularly  between  port*  in  Alaska,  and 

Wh^ea.s.  Certain  of  the  legislation  permit- 
ting Canadian  vessels  to  engage  in  United 
States  coastwise  trades  Is  still  in  force 
and  effect    and 

Wht-reas  The  State  of  Alaska  has  proposed 
legislation,  such  being  HR  17815  and  HR 
17H14.  90th  Congress.  Jd  session,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  enable  the  State  to  utilize  the 
M  V  Wlckersiiaxn  In  coastwise  service  as  a 
ferry,  by  granting  special  permission  to  the 
M  V  Wickersham  and  exemption  thereby  or 
wuver  from  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act 
Sow.  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  That  with 
respect  to  HR  17815  and  HR  17814.  90th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  and  any  similar  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  the  seselon  of  Congress  which  will 
convene  In  January  of  1969.  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers assembled  in  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention recommends  the  following 

1  The  Jones  Act  has  placed  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  Alaska  .Vfarinc  Highway  de- 
manding relief.  In  that,  unlike  other  states. 
the  State  of  Alasfca  may  not  freely  and  fully 
develop  ita  highway  system  without  restric- 
tions, nor  Is  the  State  of  Alaska  free  to  use 
foreign  material  in  construction  of  its  high- 
way >ystems.  as  are  other  states,  these  dis- 
abilities being  based  upon  a  statute  passed 
by  Congress  to  remedy  a  condition  In  no  way 
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resembling  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  and 
Its  problems 

2  The  Jones  Act  (46  USC  289,  883 1  by 
restricting  coastwise  service  to  vessels  built 
In  the  United  States  ha«  Imposed  an  Insuper- 
able burden  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  developing  their  highway  sys- 
tem 

3  The  Jones  Act  wa«  never  Intended  to 
prevent  one  of  the  states  of  the  United  States 
from  developing  Its  highway  system,  and  had 
there  existed  such  as  the  Alaska  .\{arine 
Highway  In  1920  when  the  Jones  Act  was 
enacted,  the  Congress  would  have  very  like- 
ly excluded  state-owned  marine  highway  op- 
erations from  Its  coveriige 

4  The  State  of  Alaska  should  be  granted  an 
exemption,  exception,  waiver,  special  permls- 
sloti  temporary  permission,  or  some  other 
special  legislation  .should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress enabling  the  SUite  of  .Alaska  to  utilize 
the  M  V  Wickersham  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  purchased  a  coastwise  ferry 
service,  all  of  which  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  paymenf.s  and  In  the  overall  long 
term  t)est  Interests  nf  the  .American  ship- 
building industrv  shipbuilding  workers  and 
American  merchant  seamen 

.Adopted  No\.'mf>er  14    1968 
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A  STUDENT  LK.XUKr-l  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

■>F    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
yfnnday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  the  vnice.s 
of  re.spoiisiblc  student  leaders  are  begin- 
iiiM«  to  be  heard  acrcss  this  country  An 
example  of  their  thinking  is  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Mr  John  Heerlein  in  the 
Breeze,  which  is  the  Madi.son.  Va..  Col- 
lege newspaper.  Mr  Heerleins  excellent 
article  on  Dr  S.  I  Hayakawa.  the  presi- 
dent of  San  Franci.sco  State  College,  is 
recommended  to  my  colleagues: 
EDiTCAroR   Fights   Back 

Congratulations  .ire  In  order  for  one  faith- 
ful educator  in  California  who  has  taken  a 
Hrm  stand  against  the  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  agitators  attempting  to  disrupt  cam- 
puses throughout  the  US 

Dr  S  I  Hayakawa.  noted  educator  and 
semantlclst.  and  Acting  President  of  Sau 
Francisco  State  College,  stated  before  a 
House  subcommittee  meeting  on  February  3, 
that  'un  alliance  of  militant  students  and 
alienated  faculty,  using  tactics  that  helped 
tJie  Nazis  rise  to  power  In  Germany,  is  dedi- 
cated to  destroying  society,  starting  with  San 
Pranclsco  State  College  " 

The  militant  students,  on  strike  since  No- 
vember 8.  1988.  have  demanded  that  the  ad- 
ministration set  up  a  school  of  ethnic  studies, 
with  absolute  autonomy  :rom  the  California 
stale  college  system  The  student  demand  for 
autonomy  has  certain  requests,  all  of  which 
are  non-negotiable  They  apparently  want  all 
or  nothing 

Another  demand  of  the  militants  Is  that 
all  black  students  wishing  admission  in  the 
fall  of  1969  be  accepted  However,  this  would 
do  away  with  the  present  acceptance  system 
and  could  be  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
resulting  in  a  type  of  reverse  discrimination. 

The  strike  Itself  started  when  black  stu- 
dents attacked  the  campus  newspaper  (6-8 
Negroes  were  .irrested  during  the  attack  for 
beating  up  the  Editor i  Since  that  time, 
planned  •.  lolence  h.i»  overtaken  the  campus 
It  Was  first  directed  tow  ird  the  classrooms 
when  students  were  terrorized  and  furniture 
was  turned  over   This  was  soon  followed  by  a 


series  of  minor  bombings  and  arson  (mostly 
trashcan  tires  to  disrupt  classes) .  Finally,  the 
violence  spread  to  guerrilla  fighting  and  out- 
right student  beatings 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  students  were 
against  mob  rule  and  were  simply  seeking 
an  education  However,  those  students  at- 
tempting to  attend  classes  were  severely 
beaten  by  the  militants 

Hayakawa  has  taken  a  firm  stand,  and  has 
said  he  Is  prepared  to  keep  the  college  k'o- 
Ing.  even  If  he  must  continue  to  rely  ri 
squads  of  policemen  every  day  to  preven- 
.strikers  from  disrupting  cla.sses  He  is*:- 
mated  that  the  actual  cost  Incurred  tor  •'..( 
use  of  police  to  be  approximately  JIOOooo 
per  day 

What  are  the  students'  reasons  for  t!.;s 
alleged  takeover  attempf  He  says  "the  S'u- 
dents  for  Democratic  Society  has  said  :t 
wants  to  destroy  our  society  However.  t!;ev 
are  not  going  to  begin  here  " 

When  commenting  on  the  news  mec.ii 
coverage,  he  states  It  Is  very  Interesting  •  i 
attend  .1  noon  rally  and  get  home  In  time  t  , 
see  yourself  on  the  six  o'clock  news  "  Al- 
though he  feels  that  there  are  presently  re.  - 
lutlonalres  on  campuses  through  the  rs 
attempting  to  cause  trouble,  he  says  that  !;:.!; 
problems  differ  from  those  of  other  cn'.U-ae 
campuses  throughout  the  US  .is  each  aiw 
Its  i->wn  unique  problems 

Let  us  be  truly  thankful  for  such  a  man 
.IS  Dr  Hayakawa  .md  that  we  do  not  nave 
the  problems  on  uur  campus  that  he  Is  pres- 
ently facing. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS  READY 
TO  VOTE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President, 
.several  weeks  ayo  I  introduced  a  re.^oiu- 
tlon  callini;  for  a  constitutional  amei.d- 
ment  to  lower  the  voting  a^e  to  18.  Jr.  ::;y 
remarks  at  that  time.  I  commented  that  I 
thousht  most  Senators  had  come  away 
from  hi^;h  .schools  or  colleKes  beins  im- 
pressed with  the  hit;h  quahty  and  ii.tcl- 
li.eence  of  the  students  they  met. 

On  Wednesday.  March  12.  I  held  a  (  i:- 
legiate  news  conference,  and  answered 
questioiLs  from  editors  and  reporters 
representing  newspapers  and  radio  .sta- 
tions at  a  dozen  colleties  in  Pennsylvai'.ia 
and  the  District,  and  I  should  like  to  <ay 
that  my  observation  about  the  high  qual- 
ity of  our  young  people  today  was  fiiLy 
supported. 

of 
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In     a     wide-ranmng     discussion 


foreign,  domestic,  and  militarj-  affairs, 
the  students  showed  a  deep  concern  over 
the  problems  we  are  facing  today,  and 
also  a  «ood  understanding  of  what  the 
important  issues  are  today. 

The  questions  they  asked  were  every 
bit  as  intelll£;ent  and  mature  as  any  I 
received  from  adults  last  fall  while  I  was 
campaiKiung  throughout  Pennsylvania 
for  the  Senate. 

Too  often,  the  unruly  and  disruptive 
element  on  campuses  gets  all  the  pub- 
licity, and  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  these 
irresponsible  elements  are  in  the  mnior- 
Ity  The  majority  of  our  students  today 
not  only  have  considerable  intellectual 
and  moral  concern  about  the  directior> 
our  country  is  moving,  but  they  are 
interested   in   bettering,   not   destroy  1:1-: 


our  institutions,  as  some  of  the  dissidents 
do. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  and  report  that  the  responsible 
students  have  said  something,  such  as  at 
this  collegiate  news  conference. 

This  experience  is  further  evidence 
that  now  is  the  time  to  lower  the  voting 
af;e  to  18,  to  give  these  responsible  young 
people  an  active  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country. 


WATER  NEEDS  OUTLINED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN JONES  OF  ALABAMA 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAND 

:.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarm- 
Ina  downward  trends  in  the  rate  of  water 
resource  development  were  outlined  to 
members  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  March  19  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Jones.  Jr. 

He  is  widely  hailed  as  a  great  authority 
on  water  resources,  and  he  puts  his 
knowledge  to  valuable  use  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
for  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
In  addition,  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Appalachla  and 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Groimds. 

His  contributions  to  the  direction  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Public  Works 
Cuinmittee.  and  the  contributions  of  the 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  have 
made  my  job  as  chairman  easier  and 
have  advanced  the  improvement  of  this 
Nanon  for  all  the  people. 

His  comments  to  the  contractors,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  need  for  better 
evaluation  of  the  total  benefits  of  water 
de'.(^lopments.  have  great  significance, 
and  I  include  them  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Remarks  of  Representattve  Bob  Jones  Be- 
i    rt  the  associatfd  general  contractors 
I    .America  Heavy  and  UxiLrriES  Division, 
'.Iarch   19.    1969 

:  ppreclate  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
)•:■  ■  -oday  and  dlscxiss  the  outlook  for  con- 
st":ftion  of  public  works  facilities. 

Fi  recasting  is  always  dangerous.  The  rap- 
ici;-.  .hanging  economic  situation  of  the  past 
ye.ir  emphasizes  the  difficulty. 

'  iiere  is  one  iispect  of  the  outlook  for  new 
public  works  to  which  I  can  testify  without 
qu'stion.  That  Is.  the  outlook  is  not  nearly 
so  ofxi  as  It  should  be.  When  compared  to 
thf  present  and  anticipated  needs,  our  na- 
tior.ii  investment  In  public  works  facilities. 
especially  water  resource  development.  Is 
w.  riully  short. 

r^  be  specific,  we  have  authorized  450  Corps 
I :  '  jieineer  projects  on  which  there  has  been 
ii'  instruction  Planning  Is  completed  in 
!*■''    t  these  projects,  but  there  has  been  no 

'•.■.:Ai\ne 

H'.e  1970  budget  submitted  by  the  former 
nc ministration  called  for  only  11  new  con- 
st- ii  tion  starts  and  15  new  planning  starts — 
m'  .-e  peanuts  compared  to  the  backlog. 

Ili'jse  of  you  engaged  in  construction  of 
C  rps  of  Engineers  projects  already  know  of 
thf  starvation  funding  which  seems  to  be 
coDMng  a  way  of  life.  Budgetary  restrictions 
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have  meant  delays  and  stretch-outs  for  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  ongoing  Corps  projects. 
The  very  tight  federal  expendlttires  celling 
has  also  prevented  transfer  of  savings  from 
one  project  to  another  where  schedules  could 
be  advanced. 

The  same  tight-belt  situation  applies  in 
other  public  works  areas — reclamation,  build- 
ing construction,  highways,  small  watersheds. 

These  delays  and  restrictions  have  not  pro- 
moted efHclency  in  pursuit  of  public  projects. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  construction 
costs  are  rising  each  year.  Each  year  a  water 
resource  project  is  delayed  adds  to  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  that  project. 

In  addition,  the  later  completion  dates  for 
projects  have  been  costly  in  delaying  the 
availability  of  project  benefits.  Including 
flood  control,  water  supply,  navigation,  rec- 
reation, power,  and  general  economic  ad- 
vancement. The  loss  in  benefits  due  to  delays 
in  funding  was  estimated  a  year  ago  to 
amount  to  approximately  $200  million.  In 
addition,  the  delay  of  power  on  line  at  12 
multiple-purpose  projects  results  in  a  loss 
estimated  at  $52  million  in  power  benefits. 

The  level  al  public  works  activity  Is  all  the 
more  alarming  when  you  pause  and  take  a 
look  at  the  general  trends  In  this  country. 
Population  is  increasing,  trade  and  commerce 
are  up,  and  the  gross  national  product  is  ris- 
ing. During  the  past  10  years,  federal  govern- 
ment receipts  and  expenditures  have  doubled. 

But  In  the  public  works  area,  direct  fed- 
eral outlays  for  civil  projects  have  remained 
about  constant  In  dollars.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nually increasing  costs,  those  dollars  are  buy- 
ing fewer  dams  and  reservoirs,  fewer  miles 
of  roads,  and  fewer  public  benefits. 

As  a  share  of  the  total  budget  outlays,  our 
nation's  Investment  for  the  future  through 
public  works  has  actually  declined. 

While  the  present  situation  is  distressing 
enough,  the  years  ahead  have  more  problems. 

The  very  limited  number  of  new  starts 
funded  in  recent  years  means  that  the  con- 
struction pipeline  of  the  Corps  is  rapidly 
drying  up  as  the  current  projects  are  being 
completed. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Corps 
completed  projects  with  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  twice  the  value  expected  of  new  proj- 
ects started  In  the  same  period. 

It  Is  estimated  that  without  a  .'significant 
increase  In  the  number  ol  new  starts  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  construction  pipe- 
line of  the  Corps  will  require  an  annual  level 
of  funding  of  only  about  $500  Million  by  fis- 
cal year  1974.  This  compares  to  a  current 
annual  funding  requirement  of  about  $900 
Million  and  represents  a  decrease  of  about 
45  per  cent. 

"The  pressure  to  hold  down  new  .starts  '.s  felt 
from  two  flanks.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  budgetary  limitations  Tlie  second  flank 
involves  the  double-barrel  issue  of  the  inter- 
est rate  used  for  computing  tiie  benefit-cost 
ratio  and  the  criteria  used  in  evaluating  a 
project's  benefits. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that,  at  this  moment. 
Interest  costs  for  government  money  are  up. 
But  oiu-  water  resources  developments  are 
being  constructed,  not  for  the  moment,  but 
for  the  future,  and  will  be  delivering  bene- 
fits 50  and  100  years  from  now.  Any  at- 
tempt to  chart  the  course  of  Interest  rates 
over  the  next  100  years  would  be  fool -hardy. 
but  we  can  look  to  history  and  see  that  the 
cost  of  money  has  changed  several  times  dur- 
ing such  a  time  period. 

Also  changing  Is  the  value  of  water  and  the 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects  to  the 
people  and  to  the  economy  of  the  nation. 
This  change  In  value  is  more  predictable. 

Until  about  50  years  ago.  water  resource 
development  accrued  benefits  primarily 
through  Improvement  of  navigation  and  the 
Increased  prosperity  this  fostered  through 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce 

But  our  nation  changed  Population  in- 
creased.  People   accumulated    in   the   cities. 
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New  products.  Industry,  and  technology  were 
developed.  Increased  population  and  greater 
consvunptlon  resulted  in  greater  accimiula- 
tlons  of  wastes. 

More  people  meant  greater  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  economic  growth  and  Industrial  ex- 
pansion to  broaden  employment  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

Increased  production  ant  prosperity  made 
recreation  and  leisure  possible  for  more 
people. 

The  requirements  for  industrial  and  resi- 
dential sites  increased  the  value  of  land  and 
marginal  flood  plains  came  Into  use. 

Likewise,  the  need  to  feed  and  clothe  tl.° 
larger  population  made  transportation  of 
water  to  arid  lands  economic. 

These  changes  mtiltlply  the  Importance  of 
water  resource  development  for  water  sup- 
ply to  cities  and  industry,  for  low-flow  aug- 
mentation, for  economic  stimulation,  for  rec- 
reation, for  flood  control  and  alleviation  ol 
human  misery,  for  agriculture  and  for  navi- 
gation. 

As  the  population  continues  to  increase, 
these  benefits  ol  water  resource  projects  be- 
come more  significant  to  the  people,  and  we 
must  give  them  proper  credit  In  evaluating 
projects. 

Experience  indicates  that  estimates  of  ben- 
efits from  water  resource  developments  In  the 
past  have  been  far  too  conservative,  particu- 
larly the  total  benefits  of  a  project. 

We  place  unfair  restrictions  on  future  gen- 
erations in  evaluating  resource  projects  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  increasing  values  which 
will  accrue  from  growing  population  ,ind 
higher  levels  of  prosperity. 

Those  who  delay  This  necessary  work  m  the 
belief  that  it  can  be  accomplished  at  less 
cost  in  some  future  period  delude  themselves 

Tlius,  the  budgetary  and  criteria  restric- 
tions which  hamper  these  direct  federally 
financed  projects  are  doubly  dangerous.  They 
delay  the  appreciation  ol  the  benefits,  and 
they  increase  the  ultimate  cost. 

The  one  area  of  federal  public  works  en- 
deavor which  has  shown  substantial  increase 
during  the  past  10  years  lias  been  the  assist- 
ance grants  to  States  ;<.nd  local  covernments 
to  help  construct  lacilities  such  as  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  water  supply  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  lacilities 

Here.  too.  problems  are  ahead. 

As  borrowing  costs  lor  States  and  munici- 
palities in  the  past  six  months  have  soared 
to  the  highest  levels  in  a  veneration,  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  tax-exempt 
bond  issues  have  been  postponed  or  can- 
celed altogether. 

Statutory  interest-rate  ceilings  have  cut 
some  states  and  localities  out  of  bond  revenue 
sources.  The  unusually  high  cost  of  money 
lias  caused  others  to  re-evalu.ite.  jxastpone, 
or  cancel  projects  where  local  participation 
IS  involved. 

There  is  no  indication  that  credit  condi- 
tions will  ease  thi.s  year. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  local  matching 
funds  for  participating  programs  will  liave 
adverse  effect  on  many  projecLs — hospital.s 
and  health  facilities,  school  and  college  con- 
struction, waste  treatment  facilities  and 
water  supply  projects,  streets,  and  highways 

Meaningful  increases  in  Federal  assistance 
in  this  area  are  no  where  m  .'ight. 

Instead,  we  hear  today  the  .same  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  to  oppose  public 
works  projects  throughout  our  nation's 
history. 

You  may  remember  the  forecasts  of  doom 
concerning  the  construction  of  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway  m  the  1950'e.  Listen  to  the  op- 
position of  Rep  Cleveland  Bailey  of  West 
Virginia:  "The  cost  of  the  proposed  St 
Lawrence  Waterway  will  be  added  to  the 
United  States'  national  debt  now  near  the 
legal  celling." 

A  Pennsylvania  Member  believed:  There 
is  no  genuine  merit  in  this  proposal   It  is  not 
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Justified  from  a  navigational  standpoint  It  In 
not  Juatlfled  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  ' 

Rep  TTiomaa  J  Lane  of  MaMiarhusettH 
Ima^ned  other  problems  The  propoae<i  st 
Lavrence  Seaway  woviid  detour  buslnewi 
away  from  our  porta  and  our  ralln>ad«  with 
side  effecta  that  would  compound  our  present 
dlffleultles  It  Is  estimated  that  30  per  i-ent 
of  Boston  s  foreign  trade  would  be  loet  to 
the  Seaway 

"Similar  loaaea  would  be  suffered  by  all 
other  Atlantic  and  Oulf  Ports  and  trafllr 
along  the  MlsBlsslppl  will  diminish    ' 

Similar  an?ument,s  were  used  before  "hat 
when  the  Rivers  And  Harbor?  bill  vtxn 
amended  t»)  provide  for  development  of  the 
Bonnevliie  Dam  m  the  mighty  Columbia 
River  In  the  northwest  Listen  to  what  then 
Rep  Frmlt  Carls«>n  of  Kansas  said  It  Is  n 
power  project  to  put  water  on  thla  arid  land 
There  is  no  sale  nor  need  for  additional  power 
In  this  section  " 

Referring  to  the  new  land  which  would  be 
opened  to  farmlni{  In  the  northwest  How 
can  the  farmers  of  the  middle  west  compete 
with  this  kind  of  proposition''" 

Earlier  do  you  itnow  what  they  were  sav- 
ing, ui  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the 
Teaacsnee  Valley  Authority  Project  in  1933' 
Here  are  some  quotes  from  the  Congressional 
debates 

"How  far  can  the  government  run  into  pub- 
lic debt  without  impairing  its  credit  and 
bringing  About  a  gre*t  crash '  Extraordinary 
txjrrowlng  would  be  at  this  time  a  caJamlty 

"ir  you  pa^  this  bill  you  will  destroy 

the  Commonwealth  St  Southern  Company. 
which  Is  i  holding  company,  and  make  it  im- 
possible to  ever  pay  dividends  to  thousands 
that  jwn  stock  in  that  and  allied  companies 

"The  exUUng  power  company  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  able  to  produce  more  power 
than  can  be  consumed  by  any  business  de- 
velopment m  the  next  10  years.  '  That  was 
Rep    Harry  Clay   Ransiey  of  Pennsylvania 

Consider  the  concern  of  Rep  Joe  Martin 
of  Massachusetts  The  'rusting  people  of 
Tennessee  ind  Alabama  hope  that  out  if  this 
government  venture  In  the  realm  of  business 
wUI  rise  a  new  industrial  empire  A  magnifi- 
cent mirage  Lost  sight  of  Is  the  .'act  that 
industrial  expansion  in  the  United  -States  Ls 
over  for  a  few   years   M  least  I   think   I 

can  accurately  predict  and  no  one  in  this 
generation  will  see  materialize  the  Industrial 
empire    dream    of    the    Tennessee    Valley   ' 

Rep  Carl  Edgar  Mapes  of  Michigan  said 
"This  Is  no  time  to  st^irt  expenditures  of  this 
kind  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  country,  when  everyb<xly  is  in 
such  distress  It  Is  not  a  sound  Investment  It 
is  economically  unsound  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  navigation  and  the  development  of 
power  " 

Rep     Daniel    Reed    of    New   York    believed 
This  Is  not  retrenchment    It  !s  wild,    iru-e- 
stralned  and  Inexcusable  extravagance  " 

A  former  House  Member  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate said  I  cite  to  you  that  nothing  definite 
or  conclusive  has  been  offered  to  show  that 
there  is  any  particular  need  at  'his  time 
The  development  ',f  power  m  that  particular 
locality  of  the  nation,  or  of  fertilizer,  for 
that  matter  can  be  of  no  general  good,  as  I 
see  It   ' 

If  we  listen  to  the  opp<ment8  of  public 
works,  the  time  to  start  will  always  be  In 
the  future:  whether  depression  or  prosperity, 
the  economic  conditions  will  never  be  aus- 
picious, the  public  debt  will  never  be  low 
enough  to  Justify  an  increase,  taxes  will 
always  be  too  high  to  merit  investment; 
other  needs  will  always  be  Ux)  pressing  and 
demanding,  the  facilities  will  never  be  Jus- 
tifiable, the  Imaginary  and  false  fears  of 
local  economic  disaster  will  always  lurk 
ahead 

I  submit   that  our  nations  entire  expert- 
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enre  with  public  works  improvements  proves 
these  oppfinents  wrong 

Our  nations  InvMtment  In  development 
of  re8<nirces  has  paid  dividends  to  the  peo- 
ple many  times  over  In  greater  general  prcjs- 
perlty  growth  and  enjoyment  This  Invest- 
ment has  been  the  very  keystone  of  our  un- 
e<iualled  level  of  economic  achievement 

Other  problems  the  cities  povertv  un- 
employment iHliicatlon  and  training  -cry 
out  for  lmme*ll«te  Httentlon  These  are  real 
and  must  be  serviced 

But  direction  of  our  cfTorts  toward  these 
pp'blems  will  be  marked  with  frustratldn 
and  the  pmblpms  themselves  will  be  rom- 
p<iunded  in  the  future  unless  ade<|UHte  at- 
tention Is  given  to  the  basic  needs  for  re- 
source development  unti  lonstructlon  of 
needed  public-  facilities 

In  fai-t  maiiv  of  the  problems  which  seem 
«>  urgent  tiKlnv  xre  related  to  •■•ur  past  neg- 
lect   of   res«iurce   develupment 

I  have  confidence  in  our  country  our  great 
t'conomlc  strength  and  our  ability  to  move 
forward 

We  cannot  defer  vital  public  Improve- 
ments and  hope  to  move  forward  at  an  ac- 
ceptable pace  fur  future  growth  security 
and  well-being 

Most  of  these  projects  require  years  of 
planning  before  they  ijecome  a  reality  When 
some  crisis  mtikes  the  need  apparent  to  all. 
It  Is  generally  too  late 

If  we  don't  start  making  plans  and  move 
forward  making  those  plans  a  reality  this 
nation  is  going  to  be  impoverished  in  such 
areas  as  water  res<^)urces  shortly  after  the 
year  20W  when  "ur  population  has  doubled 
to  more  than  4(Xl  million 

That's   :tO   years   from   now-  n  short   span 

■yet   lit   the  prrnent   rate,   we  are   not  even 

keeping  up  with  the  backlog  of  public  works 

needs     We    are    certainly    not    building    for 

future  needs 

Present  plans  acconunixlate  only  present 
requirements  and  that.  In  a  most  meager 
fashion 

This  meager  servicing  of  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  sacred  name  of  economy  Is  going 
to  prove  very  costly  in  the  long  run 

Repairs  for  lack  of  proper  planning  have 
be*n  our  moat  expensive  endeavors  In  public 
projects  Repairs  cannot  be  made  without 
extraordinary  expense,  and  Inconvenience 

Repairs  or  rehabilitations  will  not  give  us 
the  comprehensive  and  total  beneficial  use 
of  iiur  water  and  other  resources 

As  an  example,  the  Ohio  River  was  ini- 
tially developed  under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1909  with  a  principal  aim  for  the  naviga- 
tion potentials 

The  Act  Ignored  all  other  aspects  of  water 
resources  development  and  today  we  are  try- 
ing to  rehabilitate  this  enormous  ajid  valu- 
able stream  But  due  to  the  Industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  in  the  flood  plains  of 
the  river,  no  scheme  can  now  be  develojied 
to  give  us  all  the  benefits  of  the  resources  of 
this  stream 

This  primary  lesson  should  be  so  Impressive 
that  we  dare  not  continue  these  gross  mis- 
takes and  miscalculations  In  our  future 
planning 

Failure  to  plan  and  develop  for  all  the  total 
aspects  of  water  use  penalizes  future  genera- 
tions and  forecloses  options  which  should 
remain   viable 

Our  nation  will  respond  to  the  need  for 
development  of  such  resources  as  water 

If  that  response  Is  delayed  until  a  crisis 
provokes  action,  the  solution  will  be  expen- 
sive If  It  Is  obtainable  at  that  late  date 

As  H  group  which  has  ii  .strong  Interest  in 
seeing  America  progress.  I  urge  you  *^  Join 
in  helping  awaken  the  people  to  the  needs 
for  ,1  national  goal  of  proper,  orderly,  and 
adequate  development  for  the  future. 
We  must  hasten  to  do  this  work 
We  lose  distance  each  day  this  work  re- 
mains undone 
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OPPOSITION  TO  NOMINATION  OP 
DR    JAMES  E    ALLEN 

HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  strone  ob- 
jections have  been  voiced  in  Alabama 
and  from  throughout  the  South  to  ih'e 
choice  of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen  to  fill  two 
powerful  positions  in  the  present  a&- 
rninistiation.  Dr.  Allen  is  scheduled  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  US 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  also  the 
Offlce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  reason.s  for 
opposition  by  responsible  leadership  in 
the  South  are  clearly  shown  in  an  article 
published  recently  in  Human  Events 
and  reproduced  on  the  editorial  pate  of 
the  highly  respected  and  influential 
Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan,  Ala 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  racts. 
inferences,  and  conclusions  expie.ssed 
in  the  article  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Allen  Accordinclv  i 
commend  the  article  to  the  thoiu-l.tful 
consideration  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ;t  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  exten.>ii::.  uf 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ,-:ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk  ord 
as  follows: 

Mr  BrsiNc  "  Comes  to  Washing:.  \ 
Republican  politicoe  were  intense!-.  ,:.- 
happy  last  week  with  the  naming  -r^ie 
controversial  Dr  James  E  Allen — a  .-ei,.!,!!, 
school  integrationlst— to  two  powerful  [hvi- 
tlons  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Kd  .,  ;i- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  The  startling  selectiun 
of  New  -^'ork  Slate's  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, who  will  assume  both  the  job.';  i  :  ,.s- 
slstant  secretary  of  HEW  and  US  (■.n.niis- 
sloner  of  Education  In  the  Nixon  Ac:.".;:ni,s- 
tratlon.  is  considered  a  stunning  setb.,K  ty 
OOP  strategists  who  realize  the  part\  ::ust 
move  southward  to  forge  a  permanci.-  Re- 
publican majority  Yet  the  strange  chi  :re  .( 
Allen  made  by  Nixon's  supposed!',  uood 
friend  Robert  Finch — promises  to  .vreak 
havoc  with  that  plan 

If  anything  can  regalvanlze  the  v..;. ace 
movement.  "  noted  one  Southern  Rep,.:  ;;can 
last  week,  it  Is  the  appointment  >:  .xh 
persons  as  Allen  "  But  Allen's  policies—  ::  im- 
plemented on  a  national  level— are  bound  to 
trigger  an  adverse  reaction  to  the  Nlxt  n  Ad- 
ministration not  only  in  the  South  b-i'.  in 
almost  all  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
well 

The  czar  of  New  York's  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  system  for  14  years  Allen 
has  become  the  champion  in  Inilexlb.e  and 
irresponsible  integrationlst  policies,  jk.ucim 
which  Nixon  repeatedly — and  vlgorcus.y— 
opposed  during  the  campaign.  He  is.  ir.  lact, 
"Mr  Busing"  himself.  Moreover,  li;  New 
York's  decentralization  struggle.  AKon  al- 
lied himself  with  the  racial  mllltanti,  both 
black  and  white 

What  Allen  will  probably  choose  'o  ac- 
complish in  his  new  poet  can  be  jauRed 
•  rom  his  New  York  performance  in  the  past 
six  year^  On  June  14.  1963.  he  Issued  a  di- 
rective to  every  school  district  in  New.  York 
demanding  the  elimination  of  "raclal.v  im- 
balanced"  sch(X)l  as  "one  having  50  per  'ent 
or  more  Negroes  enrolled"  Since  this  ;!;cred- 
Ible  edict.  Allen  has  been  disruptirc  the 
state's    local   system    by    energetically   trying 
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to  end  de  facto  segregation,  closing  down 
perfectly  good  schools  if  they  are  "racially 
imbalanced"  and  instituting  a  massive  bus- 
ing program 

Upon  being  formally  nominated  to  hla 
new  position  last  week,  Allen  did  nothing  to 
suggest  a  softening  of  hla  previous  poeitlona. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  streu  that  he 
was  "fundamentally"  in  agreement  with 
the  past  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe  II,  whose  plans  to  achieve  compulsory 
racial  and  economic  Integration  In  the  na- 
tion's schools  Included  massive  busing,  edu- 
cational parks  and  the  virtual  elimination 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

Allen's  love  for  Howe  was  not  exactly  a 
surprise,  however.  Indeed.  Allen's  chief 
aide  in  Implementing  his  O'wn  compulsory 
integratlonlst  policies  was  one  Theron  John- 
sim.  who  became  a  special  assistant  to  Ho-we 
in  1966  Also  an  advocate  of  busing  and  edu- 
cational parks.  Johnson  plans  to  stay  In  his 
I2S  000-a-year  Job  to  serve  Allen  once  again. 

Yet  Allen's  attitude  on  Integration  Is 
not  all  that  is  disturbing.  In  the  late  19608, 
Allen  put  pressure  on  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation to  help  eliminate  an  Investigation 
into  Communist  teachers  headed  by  assistant 
corp>oratlon  counsel  Saul  Moskoflf.  Allen,  fur- 
ther, is  considered  almost  as  responsible  as 
John  Lindsay  for  permitting  racial  militants 
to  take  over  the  schools  In  the  Ocean  HUl- 
BrownsvUle  area. 

The  Allen  selection,  then,  bodes  111  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  Unless  Allen  csoi  be 
hamstrung.  HEW  will  be  a  far  more  activist 
department  than  Nixon — or  its  new  secre- 
tarv  Robert  Finch — had  led  many  to  believe. 
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Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Legrislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

As  a  reflection  of  his  longtime  interest 
In  the  building  of  this  great  Nation,  he 
has  recently  assumed  responsibilities  on 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Prom  this 
Important  assignment  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  exercise  his  great  interest  in 
the  public  endeavors  which  form  the  very 
backbone  of  our  economy. 

Our  colleague's  reputation  for  close  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
district  he  represents  is  evidenced  by  his 
unusually  handsome  victories  in  those 
few  occasions  when  he  has  had  opposi- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  will  return 
George  Andrews  to  this  House  for  many 
years  to  come. 

As  I  join  in  commemorating  his  25th 
year  of  service,  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Elizabeth,  continued  good  health 
and  happiness  in  the  many  years  of 
service  which  lie  ahead. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS'  25 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  .ioin  in  the  tribute  to  the  dean 
o:  the  Alabama  deleRation.  the  Honor- 
.ib'.e  George  W.  Andrews,  who  has  com- 
plt  ted  25  years  of  service  in  this  House. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  the 
ui.'tisual  honor  of  having  been  elected  to 
th<'  Coneress  with  a  minimum  of  per- 
.^onal  effort  on  his  part.  At  the  time  of 
hi.s  election,  he  was  serving  as  an  oEBcer 
ir.  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  n. 
Ho  was  released  from  active  duty  to  take 
h:^  .seat  in  Congress  on  March  14,  1944, 
and  has  served  continuously  since  that 
linie. 

The  relative  ease  of  his  initial  election 
wa.s  a  credit  to  his  reputation  as  a  hard 
worker.  He  earned  this  reputation  while 
.'^erving  as  circuit  solicitor  for  the  Third 
J'^idicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  from  1931 
to  1943  when  he  entered  the  Navy. 

He  has  maintained  this  reputation  for 
hard  work  during  the  past  25  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  House. 

The  Honorable  George  W.  Andrews  is 
noted  for  his  conscientious  and  dedicated 
.'^crvice  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
o:  this  Nation.  The  people  of  every  sec- 
tion of  this  land  should  be  grateful  to 
him  for  his  attention  to  the  problems  of 
n.itional  defense  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  owe  him  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  skills  and  adept- 
ness  in  handling  appropriations  for  the 
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hunger  and  many  other  forms  of  non-violent 
action,"  the  leader  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  said. 

And  what  will  any  of  those  negative  ac- 
tions bring  other  than  a  negative  response? 

If  you  are  a  Negro  who  wants  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  King  on  April  4 — don't 
dream — do. 

Don't  stage  a  school  walkout.  Walk  in  And 
wring  every  new  drop  of  knowledge  out  of 
that  day  that  your  brain  can  absorb. 

Instead  of  a  work  stoppage,  work  to  your 
limit  Show  your  fellowman  what  your  mind 
and  hands  are  capable  of  performing. 

Rather  than  holding  a  peace  demonstra- 
tion, demonstrate  that  you  are  a  man  of 
peace. 

Don't  march  against  hunger — feed  some- 
one. 

Instead  of  a  rent  strike,  strike  out  for  that 
day  when  you  can  burn  the  mortgage  on 
your  home. 

The  Negro  has  no  monopoly  on  the  dreams 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  all  men  of  con- 
science share  his  hopes. 

But  dreams  soon  mock  a  man.  and  hopes 
become  hollow,  if  he  stands  .ind  complains 
when  he  could  be  moving  and  creating. 


A  PROPER  MEMORIAL 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  dis- 
turbed me  to  hear  of  the  recent  state- 
ments of  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy.  mayor 
of  the  problem  city  set  up  on  the  Mall 
in  Washington  last  year.  Mr.  Abernathy 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  expects 
to  see  demonstrations  and  disruptions 
when  Negroes  observe  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  entirely 
the  wrong  approach.  I  cannot  see  that 
constructive  results  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  negative  actions  are  followed. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  has  published  an 
excellent  editorial  which  sets  forth  a 
positive  plan  of  action  for  those  who 
would  properly  memorialize  Dr.  King.  To 
my  mind  it  is  a  completely  appropriate 
and  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  a 
leader  to  so  many.  I  quote  the  last  two 
sentences  from  the  editorial: 

The  Negro  has  no  monopoly  on  the  dreams 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  all  men  of  con- 
science share   his   hopes. 

But  dreams  soon  mock  a  man,  and  hopes 
become  hollow.  If  he  stands  and  complains 
when  he  could  be  moving  and  creating. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  editorial 
is:  "Don't  Dream  on  April  4 — Do."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Don't  Dream  on  April  4 — Do 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Ellng's  dreams  for  his 
race  will  suffer  a  setback  on  April  4.  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  death.  If  Negroes  observe 
the  day  as  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  thinks 
they  should. 

"I  expect  to  see  boycotts,  school  walkouts, 
work  stoppages,  p>eace  demonstrations,  stu- 
dent protests,  rent  strikes,  marches  against 


JUST   WHO    RUNS   THE   OFFICE    OF 
THE  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  .school  pray- 
er decision,  the  point  was  made  that  one 
of  several  possible  logical  extensions  of 
such  a  ruling  would  be  banning  or  at  the 
very  least  sharply  restricting  activities  of 
Armed  Forces  chaplains. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  moved  in 
this  direction,  but  a  private,  nongovern- 
mental organization  has.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  finding  fault  with  cer- 
tain phrases  in  instruction  manuals  for 
the  military's  character  guidance  pro- 
gram, has  pressured  the  Pentagon  to 
make  the  manuals  conform  to  what  the 
ACLU  deems  fitting  and  proper. 

The  character  guidance  program,  for 
all  enlisted  military  personnel,  is  custom- 
arily conducted  by  chaplains  who  use 
material  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains.  Materials  issued  to 
those  who  conduct  the  course  states,  in 
part,  that  aim  of  the  program  is  "to  in- 
still into  all  the  members  of  the  Army  a 
sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility 
and  moral  principles  that  sustain  the 
philisophy  of  American  freedom.  That 
philosophy  regards  man  as  a  creature  of 
Gk)d.  As  such,  every  soldier  is  responsible 
and  accountable  to  his  Creator  for  the 
way  he  performs  his  civic  and  military 
duty." 

I  cannot  remotely  understand  what 
anyone  finds  offensive  in  this  concept. 
The  term  "Creator"  means  many  things 
to  many  people,  and  all  but  a  very  tiny 
minority,  no  matter  what  their  faith,  do 
acknowledge  a  "Creator"  in  some  form. 
And,  I  might  add,  I  was  also  under  the 
impression  that  practically  everyone,  be- 
liever or  atheist,  admitted  existence  of 
indi'vidual  morsJ  responsibility  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 
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I  understand  the  ACLUs  original  com- 
plaint was  made  about  a  year  ago.  and 
that  recently  the  ACLU  has  been  a.ssured 
by  the  Pentagon  that  we  are  revising 
all  the  materials  m  question  to  eliminate 
passages  with  rellKious  connotations  " 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Post- 
master General  Wmton  M  Blount  takes 
a  somewhat  different  view  about  the 
worth  of  "passages  with  religious  con- 
notations ■■  It  was  announced  in  late 
February  that  he  had  ordered  revision 
of  the  Apollo  8  commemorative  stamp  to 
include  the  words  In  the  beginning 
God  ■■  which  were  spoken  by  Lt  Col 
William  A  Anders  when  he  read  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis  during  the  historic  flight 
orbiting  the  moon  The  Postmast«'r  Gen- 
eral stated  that  It  seemed  eminently  ap- 
propriate that  this  Introductory  phrase 
should  appear  on  the  stamp  that  com- 
memorates one  of  the  most  significant 
and  dramatic  events  of  our  time 

I  imagine  the  ACLU  will  protest  this,  as 
well,  but  the  ACLU  Is  not  the  Supreme 
Coiiri.  Furthermore.  I  do  not  think  the 
ACI»H-or  any  other  organization,  for  that 
matter,  is  especially  qualified  to  arbi- 
trarily pri-'scnbe  what  4oes  into  military 
troop  guidance  courses  It  seems  this  in- 
cident Is  a  prime  example  of  outright 
minority  dictation,  and  if  the  ACLU  can 
do  It  today,  another  organization  can  do 
it  somewhere  else  tomorrow 

I  am  making  an  official  request  for  an 
explanation  of  this  incident.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  knuckle 
under  to  what  seems  Is  little  more  than 
unjustified  meddling  on  the  part  of  the 
ACLU,  I  believe  It  set  an  extremely  poor 
precedent  and  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  factors  were  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  the  Pentagon's  eventual  decision. 


THE  TRAGEDY  COME  HOME 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday   March.  24.  1969 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  recently  read  m 
the  Blackfoot  News,  one  of  Idaiios  fin- 
est newspapers,  an  editorial  account  of 
the  death  in  Vietnam  of  a  young  Ida- 
hoan,  Pvt   Douglas  Rowe 

Written  by  the  News'  publisher.  Drury 
R  Brown,  the  editorial  speaks  for  it- 
self It  IS  a  stnkmg  indictment  of  the 
folly  we  pursue  m  Vietnam  Because  It 
places  the  tragedy  there  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  one  soldier  and  his  family,  this 
account  deserves  to  be  widely  read  Ac- 
cordingly Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  prmted  ui  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pvt   Docclas  Rowe  Dies 

Word  was  received  by  hl3  parents  yesterday 
that  on  March  9.  1968  Private  First  Class 
Douglas  Noel  Rtrwe  died  m  battle  In  Vietnam 
The  notlticaclun  did  not  reveal  the  place  ot 
hU  death  Neither  was  It  revealed  when  his 
body  may  be  returned  to  Idaho 

Private  Ruwe  wa.s  tKjrn  Nov  13.  1946  m 
Rupert    Idaho    He   was  the  .son  of  Mr    and 
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Mrs  Noel  F  Rowe  706  South  Fourth  Avenue. 
Poratello  Idaho  He  la  survived  by  his  par- 
ents: by  two  brothers;  Alvln  Rowe,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  .  and  Airman  First  Clitss  Steven 
Rowe  now  stationed  in  Thailand,  and  by  a 
sl.ster.  Elaine.  Pocaiello 

Private  Rowe  attended  .school  In  Blackfoot. 
graduating  from  Blackfoot  High  School  with 
the  Class  of  1965.  and  thereafter  attended 
Idaho  State  University.  Pocatello.  for  two 
years 

He  was  a  niembrt-  of  The  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Blackfoot  Time  of  funeral  services 
cannot  be  established  until  the  family  has 
been  notified  by  the  .Army  when  his  body  will 
be  returned  But  It  Is  announced  by  his  par- 
ents that  the  funeral  will  he  held  in  The  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Pocatello  and  burial  In  the 
Bl.ickfoot  Cltv  Cemetery 

This  is  the  sort  of  simple  war  statistic  that 
hiis  appeared  thousands  of  times  in  Amerlc.m 
newspapers  since  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
volvement In  the  undeclared  war  m  Vietnam 
But  Doug  Rowe  is  much  more  than  a  war 
statistic  Doug  Is  the  Utile  boy  thrown  to  man. 
He  Is  the  son  and  brother  who.  through  his 
entire  lifetime  was  ,i  source  of  extreme  pride 
to  his  family  He  was  intelligent  and  fun- 
loving  yet  always  unassuming  He  wfis  clean- 
cut  and  f.istldlous  He  was  the  thoughtful 
and  dependable  boy  that  carried  a  newspaper 
route  In  so  doing,  he  won  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  people  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  newspaper  He  was  the  young  man  who 
for  four  years  worked  parr  time  In  the  office 
of  the  Blackfoot  News  and  who  was  mature 
and  competent  enough  in  his  last  summer  of 
employment  to  act  as  Its  circulation  manager. 
He  was  the  talented  guitar  player  who 
with  Nancy  Edl-son.  Julie  Hutchlngs  .md  Joe 
Evans,  made  up  one  of  the  most  entert  lin- 
ing and  delightful  ringing  groups  ever  formed 
In  Blackfoot  High  School 

Doug  Rowe  became  one  of  the  croup  of 
young  American  men  who  were  unable  to  plan 
their  careers  because  conscription  to  military 
service  was  hanging  over  their  heads.  Doug 
thought  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  wrong — 
that  It  was  a  waste  of  the  nation's  energy 
and  resources — he  believed  that  most  of  the 
people  In  the  little  nation  of  Vietnam  wished 
that  we  had  not  come  there  and  that  we 
would  leave— that  it  was  Immoral  for  us  to 
be  lighting  there 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  perhaps  it 
was  natural  that  Doug  found  it  Impossible  to 
finish  his  college  work  while  waiting  for  the 
draft  to  reach  him  He  dropped  out  of  .school 
and.  while  waiting,  he  took  a  Job  selling  en- 
cyclopedias In  Torrance.  Calif  He  .'■ep  irted  to 
his  family  that  he  had  met  with  startling 
success  In  the  Held  of  selling— that  such 
W(.iuld  be  the  career  he  would  pursue  when 
hl.f  service  to  his  country  was  completed 
He  received  his  draft  call  in  August.  1968 
In  one  of  the  last  letters  received  by  his 
family  from  E>oug  in  Vietnam,  he  wrote  that 
he  had  Just  returned  from  a  10-day  military 
operation  in  the  Jungle  During  that  period 
there  had  been  no  time  to  bathe,  shave  nor 
change  clothing 

Doug's  family  had  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him  In  life  They  may  And  little  solace  In 
the  assurance  of  military  authorities  that 
their  son  and  brother  died  in  Vietnam  as  a 
hero,  nor  In  the  flying  of  the  flag  over  Black- 
foot High  School  at  halfmast  the  dav  that 
he  will  be  buried  We  can  grieve  with  them 
as  we  remember  there  was  every  reason  to 
think  he  could  have  made  a  very  real  con- 
tribution to  his  world 

There  are  many  of  us  who  knew  Doug 
Rowe  who  believe,  .is  he  did,  that  the  war  in 
Vietn.xm  is  a  traijlc  mistake  Into  which  the 
nauon  was  dragged  by  an  lll-concered  for- 
eign fHjlicy 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  such  of  us 
could  pay  to  his  memory  Is  to  demand  with- 
out ceasing  that  the  old  men  who  make  wars 
in  which  young  men  light  and  die  shall  cease 
dragging  their  feet  In  the  pursuit  of  the  peace 
to  which  they  say  they  are  committed,  and 
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that  saving  'he  lives  of  both  American  and 
Asian  boys  has  a  much  higher  priority  than 
saving  the  faces  of  political  and  mllu.irv 
leaders 


A  STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  T\'A 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    .ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker,- 
my  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  a  series  of  articles  which  api)eaied  ;n 
the  Ford  Lauderdale.  Fla..  News  .iud 
criticized  many  aspects  of  the  Tennes.see 
'V'alley  Authority  program.  One  of  the 
basic  complaints  in  the  ailicle  is  tliat 
TVA  owns  4.800  acres  of  land  in  Florida. 
Tlie  article  complains  that  this  land  i.s 
held  for  phosphate  resen-es  alth(iiit;ti 
"the  TVA  was  created  m  1933  to  pio- 
vide  electricity  to  the  valley." 

This  statement,  which  alludes  to  T\'A  s 
important  assignment  of  supplying  elec- 
tric power  to  the  Tennes.see  Valley  a:ea. 
shows  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
by  the  author  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Congi-e.ss  created  TV^A.  The  authors  ad- 
ditional statements  indicatint;  that  TVA 
.somehow  intruded  itself  into  the  fertilizer 
field  clearly  .show  the  author's  iunorance 
of  the  ormins  of  T\^A.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  part  of  the  reason  :or 
establishing  TVA  was  to  utilize  an  ;dle 
nitrate  plant  that  had  been  started  ciur- 
mg  World  War  I.  If  the  author  had  tiu:pii 
time  to  read  President  Roosevelt's  niw- 
sage  to  Congress  asking  that  T\'.\  be 
created  he  would  have  found; 

It  is  clear  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  Uevel- 
opment  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  potential 
public  usefulness  of  the  entire  Tennessee 
River  Such  use.  if  envisioned  in  its  entirety, 
transcends  mere  power  development:  it  en- 
ters the  wide  fields  of  flood  control,  soil 
erosion.  alTorestatlon.  elimination  from  a-n- 
cultural  use  of  marginal  lands,  and  distribu- 
tion and  diversification  of  industry  In  sliort. 
this  power  development  of  war  days  le.ids 
logically  to  national  planning  for  a  complete 
nver  watershed  involving  many  States  .iiid 
the  future  lives  and  welfare  of  millions  It 
touches  and  gives  life  to  .ill  forms  of  human 
concerns 

If  the  author  had  taken  the  time  to 
read  the  TVA  Act  he  would  have  found 
that  .section  5.  which  contains  14  Mib- 
sections.  is  mainly  devoted  to  explain- 
ing TVA's  role  in  fertilizer  development 
and  research.  In  the  face  of  references 
how  can  anyone  honestly  imply  :iiat 
TVA's  role  In  fertilizer  development  .md 
re.search  was  not  one  of  the  priiiiarj' 
reasons  for  which  it  was  formed'' 

Befoif  I  go  on  to  show  what  TVA  iias 
accomplished  in  this  area,  let  me  point 
out  that  Congress  understood  that  the 
same  plants  that  could  aid  American 
farmers  In  time  of  peace,  through  fer- 
tilizer research  and  development,  could 
aid  its  .soldiers  In  time  of  war  by  pro- 
ducing munitions.  Thus,  section  5<  j  1  and 
section  20  of  the  TVA  Act  provide  for  the 
use  of  these  facilities  for  war  purposes 
when  needed 

How  has  TVA  used  these  powers  given 
to  It?  Aside  from  the  tremendous  .iob 
done  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  it  has 
worked  to  aid  American  agriculture  '.vith 
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farmers,  colleges,  and  fertilizer  distribu- 
tors and  manufacturers  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Its  Impact  on  the  fer- 
tilizer industry'  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
514  licenses,  issued  on  a  nonexclusive 
royalty-free  basis,  have  been  granted  to 
300  companies  for  use  in  plants  In  39 
States.  These  licenses  make  the  tech- 
nology represented  by  TVA  patents  freely 
available  to  the  fertilizer  industry  in  or- 
der to  promote  low  fertilizer  costs  for  the 
fanner. 

Just  as  TVA's  licensing  takes  its  tech- 
nology to  industry,  its  test-demonstration 
program  takes  Its  research  to  the  farmer 
through  demonstration  programs  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  State  uni- 
versities. Last  year,  thousands  of  farmers 
m  35  States  gained  knowledge  and  found 
solutions  to  problems  through  these  pro- 
grams. 

To  round  out  its  approach  to  the  farm- 
er TV.\  reaches  the  fertilizer  dealer  by 
the  distributor-demonstration  program 
which  was  active  in  41  States  last  year. 
Through  this  program  the  fertilizer  deal- 
,  r.  often  a  small  businessman,  is  given 
access  to  knowledge  of  new  products  to 
enable  him  to  serve  better  the  farmers 
m  his  area. 

This,  in  brief,  outlines  the  importance 
of  the  TVA  fertilizer  program.  But.  be- 
fore I  retm-n  to  those  4,800  acres  that  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  is  worried  about  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  role  of  TVA 
\v.  national  defense.  I  have  seen  favor- 
aole  comments  in  the  past  on  TVA's  abil- 
itv  to  supply  munitions  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  But  few 
realize  that  throughout  the  Vietnam  war 
TVA  has  been  the  sole  supplier  of  phos- 
pliorus  to  the  Army. 

Now  for  the  4.800  acres  of  land.  In  de- 
veloping new  process  and  fertilizer  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  patented  and  licensed  to 
industr>- — TVA  needs  phosphate.  In  pro- 
ducing fertilizers  for  use  in  fertilizer  and 
distributor  demonstration  programs — 
T\'A  needs  phosphate.  And  in  produc- 
ing phosphorus  for  the  Army— TVA 
iiieds  phosphate. 

Because  of  this  need  TVA  acquired 
those  4,800  acres  in  Florida  as  a  phos- 
phate reserve.  The  reserve  will  assure 
TVA  the  future  supplies  of  the  high- 
grade  Florida  phosphate  it  needs  for  the 
nationally  important  programs  it  con- 
ducts. Until  phosphate  is  needed  or  un- 
til it  appears  that  other  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  assure  phosphate  for 
the  TVA  program,  the  mineral  should  not 
be  mined  and  the  land  should  remain  in 
TVA's  custody.  In  the  meantime  what 
should  TVA  do  with  the  property? 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  complains 
about  the  3,000-acre  timber  management 
program  and  the  forest  tree  fertilization 
piogram  being  conducted  on  this  land.  I 
wonder  if  the  University  of  Florida, 
which  assisted  TVA  in  the  timber  man- 
at;ement  program  and  joined  in  a  forest 
fertilization  .symposium  with  TVA  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  would  complain 
about  these  activities.  I  also  wonder  if 
the  residents  of  Florida  who  use  the  4,800 
acres  in  TVA's  custody  for  hunting  and 
fishing  and  other  recreational  activities 
complain  about  TVA's  management  of 
this  land. 

Such  uses  are  not  a  cause  for  com- 
plaint but  for  congratulations.  Instead 
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of  letting  this  asset  lie  fallow  until  such 
time  as  it  is  needed.  TVA  chose  to  put  it 
to  interim  uses  that  serve  the  public.  This 
is  the  essence  of  good  stewardship. 

Furthermore,  if  changed  circum- 
stances indicate  the  reserves  should  be 
disposed  of,  these  interim  uses  will  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  land  for  other 
purposes. 

I  could  point  out  other  areas  where  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  exhibits  ignorance 
of  TVA.  but  I  think  just  one  more  point 
is  sufllcient.  The  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
article  states,  with  disapproval,  that 
TVA's  fertilizer  research,  development, 
and  production  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala.,  operates  at  a  SIO  million-a-year  loss. 
First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  this  program,  which 
is  heavily  involved  in  research,  to  finance 
it.'^elf.  Second,  the  $10  million  mentioned 
result  in  benefits  far  exceeding  costs  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  processes  and  equipment  that  are 
being  used  to  produce  most  of  the  granu- 
lar mixed  fertilizers  made  in  the  United 
States  today  were  developed  by  this  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  a  one-third  reduction  since 
1950  of  the  costs  of  fertilizer  to  the 
American  farmer.  This  program  also  has 
provided  capacity  to  produce  needed  de- 
fense material  so  that  private  industry 
can  continue  following  peaceful  pursuits. 

With  such  results,  the.se  funds  do  not 
represent  a  net  loss,  but  are  of  the  truly 
foresighted  investments  this  country  has 
made. 
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editing  the  papers;  Philip  M.  Hamer,  edi- 
tor, retired  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S. 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission and  George  C.  Rogers.  Jr..  as- 
sociate editor,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 


HON.  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  the  causes  of  that  event  and 
the  foundations  of  American  independ- 
ence. A  significant  contribution  to  that 
objective  is  being  made  in  my  home  Stale 
of  South  Carolina. 

Volume  1  of  a  12 -volume  series  of  "The 
Papers  of  Henry  Laurens"  has  just  been 
published.  This  series  wiU  contain  perti- 
nent material  about  a  crucial  period  in 
our  history.  Through  the  life  of  Henry 
Laurens — wealthy  colonial  merchant  and 
planter,  vice  president  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Member  and  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress— succeeding 
John  Hancock— for  15  months  prisoner 
of  the  British  in  the  Tower  of  London 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  one  of 
the  peace  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  in  which 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States — we  are  able 
to  gain  great  insight  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod of  American  history. 

Joint  sponsors  of  this  project  are  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society  of 
Charleston,  and  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Two  native  South  Carolinians  are 


SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  DE- 
SIGNED TO  HELP  PREVENT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PORNOGRAPH- 
IC LITERATURE  AND  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  TO    MINORS 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  ILHN01.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Ulinoi.-  Mr.  Speaker, 
la.'t  year  alone  llae  Post  O.'f.cc  Depart- 
ment received  over  105.000  formal  com- 
plaints from  recipients  of  unsolicited 
offensive  mailing's  to  both  adults  and 
minors,  and  the  volume  seem^  to  be  '-row- 
inii  each  month.  A  number  of  my  constit- 
uents have  sent  me  samples  of  objec- 
tionable advertisements  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  people  everywhere  exiJie.ss 
concern  that  Congress  must  act. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
which,  if  passed  by  the  Congress,  will 
provide  postal  authorities  with  decisive 
powers  to  crack  dov.-n  on  dealers  in 
pornography— particularly  those  v.  ho  in- 
creasingly are  usine  the  mails  as  a  PU>e- 
linc  for  the  unconscionable  flow  of  .smut 
and  ub.sccnity  to  minors. 

The  first  bill  would  prohibit  mail  order 
sales  of  obscene  materials  to  school-aee 
children,  and  it  would  also  make  the  un- 
solicited mailing  of  'hard  core"  pornog- 
raphy—or offers  to  .sell  "hard  core'  ]xn- 
nography — to  any  family  with  rhildren 
under  the  age  of  16.  a  Federal  crime  pim- 
ishable  by  a  fine  and  jail  sentence. 

The  second  bill  would  require  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  each  person  who.'-e  name 
appears  on  a  list  sold  or  exchani:ed  by 
mailing  list  brokers.  This  is  aimed  at 
those  persons  who  gather  lists  of  names 
from  high  .school  annuals  and  similar 
sources  and  sell  them  to  distributors  of 
obscene  material. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  just  last  year 
that  the  sale  of  pornography  to  mln^-s 
may  be  much  more  restricted  than  to 
adiilts.  In  Ginsberg  v.  A'ctr  York  390 
U.S.  629).  the  Court  held  that  a  New 
York  statute  which  prohibited  the  sale 
of  pornographic  materials  to  persons  un- 
der 17  years  of  age  was  constitutional. 
In  this  decision,  the  Court  recognized  the 
special  responsibility  of  parents  :n  rear- 
ing their  children. 

I  realize  that  Public  Law  90-206  en- 
acted by  the  last  Congress  has  provided 
parents  with  some  degree  of  protection. 
Under  this  statute  any  post  office  patron 
receiving  material  which  he  considers  ob- 
jectionable can  request  the  post  office  to 
order  his  name  to  be  taken  off  the  .send- 
crs  mailing  list.  This  is  but  a  small  .-^tep. 
however,  and  does  not  really  meet  the 
problem  since  the  material  must  be  in  the 
home  before  the  recipient  can  object. 
Auart  from  the  substantial  possibility 
that  the  mailing  will  have  found  its  way 
into  children's  hands,  the  act  provides 
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no  deterrent  to  unsolicited  mailings  by 
smut  merchants.  Purthermore,  It  places 
the  considerable  burden  of  enforcement 
on  the  innocent  reclplentf  and  post  oflQce 
authorities. 

Under  my  bill.  If  a  person  Is  convicted 
of  sending  offensive  material  to  minors 
he  would  be  subject  to  a  sentence  of 
$5,000  flne  and  5  years  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offense,  and  $10,000  flne  and  10 
years  Imprisonment  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses. While  this  may  seem  a  rather 
severe  penalty,  we  need  to  have  a  clear 
deterrent  to  assure  that  our  youth  are 
protected  from  degenerate  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  very  specifically  .set 
out  an  area  in  which  legislation  is  valid, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  I  would 
urge  the  House  to  move  swiftly  m  consid- 
ering this  legislation. 


HISTORY  OP  ZION  EVANGELICAL 
AND  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
NANTICOKE.  PA 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PeNNSTLVANI.\ 

IV  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March.  24    1969 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Zion 
Evangehcal  and  Reformed  Church  in  the 
city  of  Nanticoke.  Pa  .  will  observe  its 
80th  anniversar>'  next  month.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  tor  the  conis'rega- 
tion  to  duly  note  the  ann;versai-y  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  anrnvensan,-  program  iias 
brought  together  a  detailed  and  informa- 
tive histon,-  of  the  church  and  as  part  uf 
my  remarks  t<xlay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here- 
with submit  the  aforementioned  histon.' 
which  I  am  sure  many  people  will  find 
most  mteresting: 

Hlstort  or  Zion  Church 
.According  to  the  minutes  Zlon's  Reformed 
Churcli  li  Nantlcolce  w.^s  orc:anlzed  as  .i 
separate  congregation  on  the  loth  of  April 
1889  Previous  to  this,  the  people  who  went 
into  this  urganlzatlon  ;ind  the  people  com- 
prising St  John's  Lutheran  Church  wor- 
ship in  the  church  on  State  St.  which  they 
Jointly  hulit  and  owned  They  were  served 
by  Dr  Lev.an  from  Wlikes-Barre  under  the 
care  of  Classls  This  amlcaijie  relation,  how- 
ever, aid  nut  exist  verv  iong.  \  Lutheran 
minister  ame  upon  the  :.cene  and  caused  a 
disturbance  in  the  congregation.  As  a  result 
of  this,  rhe  cnurch  waa  closed  atfalnst  Rev. 
Levan  and  his  people.  Litigation  was  entered 
int  J  by  the  classls  to  secure  the  property  but 
thru  mistaites  and  misunderstandlnkj  they 
failed  Having  thus  secured  permanctu  pos- 
session of  the  church  pr  iperty.  the  Lutheran 
faction  iri  the  congregation  called  a  Lu- 
theran minister  and  organized  St  John'.s 
Lutheran  Church  Those  who  differed  and 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  this  compact  with- 
drew and  organized  themselves  Into  a  sepa- 
rate con^^regatlon  calling  themselves  "TTie 
Evangelical  ZIon  Reformed  Church  of  Nantl- 
culce  ■■ 

They  sacrificed  their  Interest  In  the  church 
property  and  were  forced  to  be«in  empty 
handed  but  this  did  n  >t  discourage  them. 
They  rented  a  liall  in  which  they  worshipped 
for  some  time  until  they  could  arrange  either 
to  build  or  buy  a  church  of  their  own  In 
the  course  of  time  this  was  accomplished 
thru  the  Indefatigable  labors  of  Rev  Glantz 
who  became  the  first  pastor,  and  his  Uttie 
flock  of  faithful  men  and  women.  They  se- 
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cured  the  preeent  property  and  church  home 
from    the    Welsh    Congregation    which    waa 
then  splitting  into  different  and  differing  sec- 
tloos  and   was  abandoning   the  old  site  for 
new  ones   There  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  In  those  days  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue:    to  build  new  In  some  other  sec- 
tion* of  the  city  or  to  buy  the  present  chxirch 
with  all  Its   Improvements  and   Its  splendid 
location  at   a  figure  which   would  seem  now 
ridiculously    low     Tills   question    Is    now    no 
longer  debated  but  Is  considered  settled    In 
convenience,  in  beauty  of  location,  and   the 
Increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  noth- 
ing   better    could    have    been    secured     The 
property  was  bought  for  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, eleven  hundred  ot  which  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  iir   Glantz   This  brother 
was  permitted  to  labor  but  a  short  time,  leas 
than  four  years  but  during  this  brief  period 
of  his  ministry  much  was  done  In   founda- 
tion work  for  future  success    .\fter  this  short 
period  of  successful  toll  and  patient  endur- 
ance   this   brother   w;is   called    up   higher   to 
enjoy  the  rest  of  the  saints.  Rev   S   C   Hechel, 
who    had    previously   given   a   helping    hand 
now  took  care  of  the  congregation  until  Rev 
Ruloff  was  called  to  become  its  pastor.  Rev 
Ruloff's  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of 
about  ten  years    Many  things  were  adjusted 
and  strengthened  during  this  period    Seven 
hundred   (700i   dollars  of  debt  was  paid  and 
some   minor   repairs   made    to    the   prop>erty. 
In   him    the  conj?rpgatkin   had  a  strong  and 
fearless  preacher  and  a  guide  of  many  e;ood 
qualities.    His   pastorate  came   to   an   end   in 
1903   and   he   was   immediately  succeeded   by 
the  present  pastor    The  congregation  at  this 
time  had  a  m.jrtgage  against  Its  property  of 
$1300    The  peoples  energy  In  the  good  work 
had    slackened    ,ind    the   church    needed    re- 
pairs badly    But  the  pe<iple  revUed  In  Inter- 
est and  by  united  effort  much  has  been  .ic- 
■ompllshed  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
The  mortgage  on  the  property  was  paid    Re- 
pairs to  the  church  and  lu  surrounding  such 
aa  .shingling,  paintlnp.  sewerage  connections 
and    paving    were    made    costing    a    total    of 
about  600  dollars  and  the  present  Inside  Im- 
provements costing  somewhat  over  a   thou- 
sand dollars    The  grand  total  raised  for  debt 
md   Improvements   alone   amounts   to   more 
than  3000  dollars    This  money  has  come  out 
of   the  pockets   of   nur   own   people   and   has 
been  secured  not  by  a  process  of  begging  or 
by  a  constant   round  of  socials  or  by  ques- 
tionable means  of  any  kind   but  mostly   by 
systematic  giving  and   receiving    While   this 
amount  might   be  considered  small   if  paid 
by    a    large     and     wealthy     congregation    It 
means  sacrifice  where  given  by  a  small  con- 
gregation of  comparatively  poor  people. 

If  giving  as  some  mie  has  said  Is  a  trxie  In- 
dex of  the  spirituality  uf  a  people  we  believe 
there  has  been  improvements  along  this  line 
also  •.^  gcKid  tree '■  the  master  says.  ■  brlngeth 
forth  good  fruit"  and  the  reverse  We  doubt 
not  but  that  the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  power 
and  missioti  to  save  as  presented  by  the 
ministers  who  have  served  this  charge  has 
come  fo  frtiltlon  in  the  acts,  and  deeds  of 
'he  people 

We  hope  at  least  that  these  Improvements 
are  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  Christian 
spirit 

The  painting  and  pafjering  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  congregation  The  carpet  was  paid 
for  by  the  Prau  Fraun  and  the  magnificent 
lights  by  the  young  people  of  the  church  One 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  future  progress 
Is  the  Interest  our  voung  people  have  taken 
of  late  In  the  gtuxl  cause 

We  hope  that  these  lights  In  which  they 
have  taken  .such  .in  interest  may  be  to  them 
an  emblem  of  the  light  of  Oods  truth  We 
hope  and  pray,  also  that  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  pitst  may  be  but  a  prelude 
I  if  larger  ,ind  better  things  to  come  and  that 
wiser  minds  and  purer  hands  Join  In  chroni- 
cling the  future  history  of  this  church  and 
that  still  nobler  things  may  crown  it.s  pages. 
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(The  above  Is  an  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H  Herbert  at  the 
reopening  servjcea  of  Zlon's  Church,  Novem- 
ber 37,  1910  ) 

After  extensive  repairing  and  improve- 
ments of  both  Interior  and  exterior  of  Zlon  .s 
Reformed  Church,  which  cost  over  Tliree 
Thousand  Dollars  ( WOOO) .  It  was  rededlcated 
to  the  Tribune  God  on  Sunday,  Dec.  5th.  1920 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Warner.  In  the 
presence  of  an  Interesting  audience.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  Interior  consisted  of  the  .seats 
being  repainted  and  varnished  Memorial 
windows  were  put  In.  a  new  celling  of  metal, 
which  was  painted.  Also  a  new  door  to  the 
auditorium  The  improvements  to  the  ex- 
terior consisted  of  having  the  church  painted, 
new  spouting  all  around  the  church,  plumb. 
Ing.  and  other  minor  repairs.  The  Ladles  Aid 
Society  paid  one  fourth  of  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  church  all  of  which  was  diiie 
cheerfully. 

It  Is  now  a  beautiful  house  of  worship 
practically  a  new  church,  equal  to  any  Pro- 
testant church  In  the  town. 

One  of  which  Its  members  should  feel 
proud.  While  the  Improvements  were  belne 
made  to  the  auditorium  of  the  Church,  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  basement 

In  the  spring  of  1921  AD.  the  church  prop- 
erty was  further  beautified  by  a  nice  sti  tie 
wall  extending  over  300  feet  In  front  of  ihe 
church  along  the  street  at  a  cost  of  over  $80o 
On  October  15th.  1921.  one  of  the  latest  im- 
proved International  furnaces  was  placed  .;i 
the  basement  of  the  church  which  was  paid 
by  the  Ladles  Aid  Society,  and  has  giver, 
much  comfort  and  service. 

Later  In  the  .season  of  1921  a  railing  w:i.s 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  stone  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  church,  to  assist  the  old  people 
in  going  up  and  down  .And  In  the  early  sprltTe 
of  1922  the  Young  Peoples'  Society  presented 
the  church  with  collection  plates,  also  an  in- 
dividual Communion  Service,  also  a  filler  r\nd 
they  were  dedicated  on  Easter  Sunday.  Tl:e 
insurance  has  also  been  paid  for  3  years  until 
•April  1925 

In  May  1922  the  basement  was  thorou^;;;-.- 
renovated  painted,  papered,  and  repai.T d 
These  are  the  improvements  made  during  'lie 
Pastorate  of  the  Rev  W  H  Warner  Near  t.ne 
cUjse  of  his  pastorate.  Wyoming  Classics  r  f 
the  Eastern  Synod  met  In  the  35  annual  ses- 
sion In  Zlon  Reformed  Church  on  Monday, 
May  22nd  to  24  inclusive 

In  a  response  to  a  unanimous  call  i:-rni 
Zlon  Reformed  Church,  the  undersigned  be- 
gan his  p.xstorate.  Nov.  1,  1922  and  terminated 
It  June  1.  1926 

Although  not  all  ovir  hopes  were  realised. 
In  some  things  we  were  sadly  dlsappolnrod 
yet  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  no  other 
period  of  the  same  length  of  time  In  the  i.is- 
tory  of  the  congregation  were  so  many  telling 
things  achieved  and  so  much  money  raised 
for  various  purposes. 

The  outstanding  achievement  was  the 
building  and  paying  for  a  much  needed  par- 
sonage. TTie  contract  price  of  the  parsonage 
was  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  final  payment  of  the  parsonage  was 
celebrated  March  13.  1925,  and  was  lareelv 
attended,  the  Sunday  school,  Young  Peoples 
Society,  and  Ladies  .Aid  Society,  uniting  wit.'; 
the  congregation  in  making  the  occasion  a 
great  success 

First  religious  service  wea  conducted  In  the 
main  auditorium  of  the  church  At  this  serv- 
ice the  paid  notes  were  burned. 

After  this  service  a  banquet  was  given  in 
the  basement  of  the  church  Representatives 
of  the  congregation  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
church  delivered  addresses. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  program  f~r 
the  happy  occasion  committees  of  the  Youne; 
Peoples  Society  and  the  Ladles  Aid  Societr 
assisted  Other  Improvements  were  putting 
a  new  roof  on  the  church  and  rebuilding  the 
chimneys,  and  leveling  and  improving  the 
rear  vard. 
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Following  are  some  of  the  things  purchased 
by  the  congregation  or  auziliarlfes  of  the 
church:  pulpit  light,  new  church  hymnals, 
new  song  books  for  the  Sunday  school,  chairs 
[or  primary  department  of  Sunday  school, 
piano  for  basement  of  the  church,  engllsh 
pulpit  Bible,  etc.  Also  a  range,  window  shades, 
light  fixtures,  and  linoleum  for  the  parson- 
age We  regret,  however,  that  we  cannot  re- 
jKirt  so  favorably  concerning  things  spiritual. 
During  the  present  pastorate,  a  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  was  organized,  but  due  to 
a  lack  of  Interest,  and  opposition  the  Society 
ceased  to  exist.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  pastorate,  weekly  prayer  services  were 
conducted,  which  were  the  means  of  blessing 
,tnd  spiritual  strengthening  for  those  who 
attended.  We  believe  that  the  great  need  of 
this  congregation  Is  the  stressing  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  aide — real,  true, 
christian  living. 

.As  we  conclude  our  pmstorate  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  we  have  endeavored  to  lead 
believers  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
standard  of  christian  living  and  to  point 
sinners  Into  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Some  heeded  and 
were  helped. 

The  writer,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Hucke.  came  to 
the  Nantlcoke  Church,  the  Sunday  before 
1  hanksglvlng,  1926,  and  served  this  congrega- 
tion as  student  pastor  until  the  following 
June  2,  1927.  at  which  time  he  waa  ordained 
and  Installed  as  Pastor. 

Upon  our  arrival  In  the  parish,  we  found 
that  the  membership  had  dwindled  until 
there  were  but  fifty  who  were  regarded  as 
members.  The  congregation  was  In  a  most 
critical  situation  and  even  some  of  the  older 
members  of  Wyoming  Classls  felt  that  the 
church  was  ready  to  disband,  because  of 
the  few  people  who  remained  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  so  many  divisions,  animosi- 
ties and  heartaches  among  the  people. 

However,  we  set  to  work  with  prayerful 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  task  before  us.  By 
the  Grace  cxf  God  alone,  we  were  able  to 
create  a  new  environment  and  started  the 
people  working.  We  found,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  responded  in  a  very  flne  man- 
ner, and  as  a  result  of  this  response  and  co- 
operation we  have  been  able  to  make  consid- 
erable progress. 

The  first  task  with  which  we  were  con- 
fronted was  that  of  the  basement.  They 
were  a  few  small  dusty  moldy  rooms.  Con- 
siderably one  half  of  the  chtirch  stood  on 
rock.  What  a  beautiful  sight  It  was,  and  a 
memory  I  am  sure,  that  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, of  a  large  group  of  men  working  with 
pick  and  shovel  by  electric  light  to  excavate 
the  entire  basement  of  the  church.  Much 
credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  flne  ladies 
o;  the  congregation  who  served  free  lunches 
t  J  The  men  every  night.  In  a  short  time  the 
work  of  excavating  was  finished  and  then 
we  started  to  "build"  our  flne  basement 
witch  we  have  today.  It  Is  as  large  as  the 
(hiirch,  very  spacious  and  suitable  to  our 
needs,  both  for  Church  School  purp)c«es, 
Religious  Education  and  social  functions. 
I:.  :t  we  have  a  splendid  and  well  equip- 
ped kitchen,  in  which  gas  stoves  were  placed. 
We  also  provided  a  ladies  rest  room  com- 
pletely furnished  with  lamps,  rugs  and  the 
usual  furniture. 

.And  so  we  went  from  one  task  to  the  next 
:icciimpllshlng  the  following: 

.Vfter  the  basement,  which  Including  labor, 
cost  around  $8000  we  put  In  a  new  heating 
?vstem  so  that  we  would  not  need  to  wear 
over-'oats  at  the  church  services.  This  sys- 
tem cost  us  close  to  $2000. 

An  electric  bulletin  board  was  purchased 
bv  the  Royal  Daughters  Bible  Class,  and  It 
wris  a  great  aid  In  reaching  the  unchurched. 

f'ement  wallu  were  then  placed  around  the 
church  and  between  the  church  and  parson- 
■■■ee  Previous  to  this  there  were  no  walks. 

The  church  had  very  poor  music  facilities 
and  so  we  purchased  a  new  pipe  organ  and 
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set  of  Haegen  Chimes    The  organ  being  one 
of  the  finest  makes,  costing  about  $3100. 

We  continued  to  beautify  the  church  by 
papering  It.  The  three  chancel  chairs  were 
re-upholstered,  as  also  was  the  pulpit,  and 
new  draperies  were  hung  around  the  choir 
loft  and  choir  assembly  room.  A  cork  bul- 
letin board  was  placed  In  the  vestibule  and 
a  new  hymn  board  hung  In  front  of  the 
church.  Several  dozen  of  new  church  hymnals 
and  Sunday  School  books  were  purchased. 

Beautiful  green  altar  hangings  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Trinity  season.  New  collec- 
tion plates  were  also  furnished,  and  a  much 
needed  piano  was  purchased  for  the  base- 
ment. 

The  street  In  the  front  of  the  parsonage 
and  the  church  was  paved,  previous  to  this. 
It  was  covered  with  big  cobble  stones. 

Copper  spouting  was  then  placed  around 
the  church.  A  new  electric  sweeper  was  pur- 
chased for  use  both  In  the  church  and  the 
parsonage. 

A  gas  heater  for  the  water  tank  In  the 
parsonage  was  purchased  and  a  splendid  gas 
range  was  placed  In  the  parsonage. 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  big  forward  act 
In  a  material  way,  namely^  the  brick  veneer- 
ing of  our  entire  church.  Previous  to  this, 
the  church  was  almost  like  a  sieve  when  the 
winter  winds  would  blow,  but  now  since  we 
have  It  brick  veneered,  It  Is  a  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  comfortable  church. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  Issued  an  in- 
spirational church  bulletin  each  Sunday. 

Surely  these  various  events  of  progress 
show  that  we  have  moved  forward  and  we 
are  glad  to  mention  not  only  these  works  at 
the  home  base,  but  also  our  work  of  benev- 
olence. We  have  seen  the  time  when  our 
benevolence  to  Classls  was  paid  In  full.  Other 
times  it  was  not,  but  it  always  was  done 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  people  in  these 
latter  days  of  economic  depression. 

The  Pastoral  and  spiritual  work  of  the  con- 
gregation was  greatly  strengthened.  Teacher 
Training  Classes  were  organized  and  grad- 
uated for  the  first  time.  A  Junior  and  Senior 
Choir  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
the  organist,  Mrs.  Robert  Hucke.  We  also 
Introduced  the  greatly  needed  habit  of  hav- 
ing Holy  Communion  four  times  a  year  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  two  times.  Classes  in 
Qerman  were  also  organized  for  the  young 
people  of  the  church. 

A  Dally  Vacation  Bible  School  was  orga- 
nized, the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be  held  In  the 
city.  We  had  such  a  school  each  summer. 

The  pastor  also  was  chosen  in  the  county 
as  the  one  to  broadcast  over  the  radio,  which 
helped  greatly  to  bring  our  church  forward. 

The  pastor  was  also  County  Superintendent 
of  Expert  Endeavor  causing  the  Influence  of 
our  church  to  reach  out  way  beyond  the 
cities'  ends. 

Large  numbers  of  new  members  were 
added  to  the  church  from  time  to  time  which 
gives  us  now  over  225  communicant  mem- 
bers. Our  church  has  grown  from  a  little 
obscure  church  to  one  of  the  cities  most  out- 
standing and  Influential  pulpits. 

We  also  introduced  the  Idea  of  having  early 
dawn  services  at  Christmas  and  Easter 

Our  order  of  worship  was  gradually  Im- 
proved. 

The  Sunday  School  has  grown  splendidly 
and  has  been  graded  and  departmentalized. 

The  organizations  of  the  church  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  faithful  labors — 
The  Ladles  Aid  Society  and  the  Royal 
Daughters  Bible  Class,  giving  us  not  only 
most  of  the  financial  support  but  also  that 
valuable  but  intangible  support — namely 
the  moral  support. 

We  also  tried  to  work  with  the  boys,  or- 
ganizing them  Into  a  Cadet  troop  and  the 
men  Into  a  Bible  class  and  a  Reformed 
Church  man's  league.  The  men  however,  do 
not  have  near  the  sense  of  feeling  that  they 
must  be  loyal  and  true  to  their  responslblU- 
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ties   as   compeared   with   the   loyalty   of   the 
women. 

The  relation  of  Pastor  and  people  was  most 
pleasant  and  we  shall  treasure  many  sacred 
memories  of  this,  our  first  charge.  We  shall 
also  treasure  the  set  of  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  the  Consistory  when  our  resignation 
was  presented.  Our  resignation  went  into 
effect  September  30,  1931.  We  are  grateful  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoyed,  both  material  and  spiritual,  as 
we  labored  here  in  His  vineyard  and  we  hope 
and  pray  that  greater  blessings  may  still  be 
In  store  for  this  whole  hearted  jieople  May 
the  Lord  grant  it  and  bless  them  abundantly. 

The  writer  came  to  Zlon  Reformed  Church 
Dec.  31,  1931  and  served  this  congregation 
as  student  pastor  until  May  26,  1932  at  which 
time  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor. 
There  was  always  a  cordial  relationship  ex- 
isting between  pastor  and  people.  Many  mate- 
rial things  were  accomplished  and  altogether 
we  were  quite  happy  as  we  labored  here  in  our 
Master's  Vineyard. 

JANUARY    30,     1934 REV.    HARVEV    GOODLING 

The  next  pastor  of  Zion  Church.  Rev.  P. 
Nelson  Schlegel.  began  his  pastorate  on  May 
1.  1934  and  terminated  it  on  May  20.  1937. 
During  Rev.  Schlegel's  pastorate,  a  gift  was 
made  to  the  Zion  Congregation  of  $1,500  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kurzawsky.  The  gift  came  with- 
out solicitation,  and  represented,  in  a  very 
beautiful  way,  the  affection  of  one  of  our 
elderly  members  for  the  blessed  things  for 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  stands.  In  re- 
ceiving this  splendid  gift  the  Consistory  voted 
to  use  part  of  it  as  a  payment  toward  the 
church's  debt.  Another  part  of  it  was  used, 
in  accord  with  a  request  made  by  the  donor 
thru  the  pastor,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
church's  educational  equipment.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Kurzawsky  made  this  gift  to  the 
congregation,  he  declared  his  interest  in  the 
wider  work  of  the  church  by  sending  a  check 
for  $500  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
On  September  23,  1934.  the  congregation 
changed  its  name  to  Zlon  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  after  the  Reformed  Church 
m  the  United  States  merged  with  the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America.  Rev. 
Schlegel's  pastorate  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
during  which  there  was  always  a  cordial  and 
friendly  relation  between  pastor  and  people. 

The  next  pastor  to  come  on  the  scene  was 
Rev.  Henry  Jerome  Lelnbach  who  began  his 
pastorate  November  1.  1937  and  ended  it  on 
July  23,  1961  when  he  died  of  injuries  sus- 
tained in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  16. 
Rev.  Lelnbach,  a  well  learned  man  and  active 
in  civic  as  well  as  church  affairs  served  the 
congregation  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Soon  after  Rev.  Lelnbach  came  to 
Nantlcoke.  he  changed  the  order  of  worship 
to  the  one  we  use  today.  Many  things  were 
accomplished  during  his  pastorate  and  many 
new  additions  to  the  church  sanctuary  were 
made.  One  of  these  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Illuminated  cross  by  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Graboske  (Ann  Kate  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band ) .  Also  a  steam  table  was  purchased 
for  the  kitchen  of  the  church.  On  March  22. 
1940  the  Three  Hour  Good  Friday  E>evotionaI 
Service  was  held  in  Zlon  Church.  In  1941. 
Rev.  Lelnbach  made  the  following  repyort  to 
the  congregation  following  the  death  of  his 
wife. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did 
not  take  this  occasion  to  record  my  high 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness, 
consideration,  and  help,  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation  as  a  unit,  of  the  various  organ- 
izations and  their  members  and  oflacials.  and 
of  the  members  as  individual  friends  which 
was  made  manifested  during  my  pastorate. 
To  give  recognition  of  all  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  Is  Impossible.  Your  kindness  was 
overwhelming  to  me  personally  and  to  my 
family.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that  could 
be  done  to  make  the  burdens  lighter  and  to 
show  both  your  appreciation  of  me  and  Mr. 
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Lelnbach  May  the  Good  Lord  abundantly 
bless  i.;  And  everyone  of  you  Realizing  that 
the  years  past  and  present  have  and  will 
present  vexing  and  dlfflcult  problems,  we 
nevertheless  cast  ourselves  up<in  the  strength 
of  our  Heavenly  Pather  and  upon  nir  Palih- 
fUi  Savior  Jesus  Christ  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that,  as  we  place  our  trust  In  Him  we 
Shi;;  n'lt  be  confounded  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  perform  every  task  before  us  successfully 
Then  after  a  few  years,  the  conifregatlon 
formed  the  Plymouth  Nantlc^jke  Charge  with 
the  First  Reformed  Church  nf  Plymouth.  Pa 
A  youth  fellowship,  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr  &  Mrs  Elmer  Lohman,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  .idvancement  of  the 
work  of  Christ  In  the  Church 

la  1954  "he  Nantlcoke-Plymoulh  Charge 
helJ  m  open  house  to  celebrate  the  50th 
innlversjiry  )f  Rev  Lelnbach'i  ordination 
into  the  Christian  ministry  The  congrega- 
tion placed  a  new  automatic  stoker  In  the 
parsonage  In   1956 

The  church  again  changed  Its  name  This 
time  to  the  Zlon  United  Church  uf  Christ 
when  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
merged  with  the  Christian  Congregational 
Ch'irrh   in    1957 

One  ■<ff  the  most  outstanding  events  that 
cook  pliirv  during  Rev  Lelnbach's  pastorate 
was  tne  sending  of  a  heifer  to  a  deserving 
familv  in  Europe  thru  the  Board  of  World 
Ministries  of  L'nlted  Church  of  Christ,  by  the 
Nantlcoke-Plymouth  Charge 

In  October  1960  Elder  Chester  R  Lylle 
left  the  Zlon  Church  in  order  to  enter  Lan- 
caster Theological  Seminary  He  graduated 
from  -Seminary  and  was  ordained  Into  the 
Christian  Ministry  In  1964  He  was  able  to 
serve  His  Lord  but  4  short  years  when  he 
waa  -ailed  to  his  eternal  rest 

F'lllowlnif  the  tragic  death  of  Rev  Leln- 
bach.  Rev  .\  Ward  Campbell,  close  friend 
of  the  deceased  pastt)r  served  the  church 
for  the  next  3  years  as  supply  pastor  Some 
of  the  things  added  ^o  the  church  during 
Rev  Campbells  pastorate  was  the  heavy  oil 
base  portrait  >)f  Rev  Lelnbach  which  hangs 
in  the  vestibule  This  portrait  was  done  by 
Pawlowski  -ind  presented  to  the  church  by 
Earl  W  Lohman  Funeral  Homi-  The  cande- 
labra were  dedicated  In  memory  of  Pastor 
Lelnbach  b ,-  the  Senior  Choir  and  Congre- 
gation, new  carper  was  bought  for  the 
church,  new  drapery  was  placed  aroxind  the 
choir  loft  and  new  hymnals  were  purchased 
for  the  church. 

On  October  11  1964  Zlon  Church  termi- 
nated Us  relationship  with  First  Church  of 
Plymouth  in  order  to  form  a  charge  with 
Bethel  Congregational  Church 

Al^er  forming  this  Charge.  It  was  decided 
that  Zlon  Church  would  be  supplied  by  Sen- 
ior Seminary  students  Thev  supplied  the 
church  for  .ibout  a  year  When  In  1965. 
Pro:  Dr  Bashore  lay  minister  ■■>{  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ  i  came  and  served  the 
chunh  as  supply  During  his  stay  "he  organ 
iti   •  r,v     hurch  was   :ompletely  overhauled. 

Fl.'ia.ly  >.n  July  15.  1966  Rev  James  W  Lea- 
mon  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  jf  'he  Nantl- 
coke  Charge  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
iZUn  and  Bethel  Churches;  He  .iccepted  the 
call  .md  waa  ordained  at  St  Mark's  Church. 
Eacton.  Pa  In  June  1966  and  installed  In 
Bethel  Church  in  September  1966  Stime  of 
the  things  done  so  far  during  Rev  Leamon's 
pastorate  are  the  presentation  and  dedica- 
tion -it  a  communion  ohailce  and  paton; 
a  new  r'xjf  for  the  church.  The  Home  De- 
partment presented  the  church  with  a  new 
lecturn  Bible  in  memory  ot  Mrs  Martha 
EckerU  A  new  oil  furnace  wa^.  installed  in 
the  parsonage  and  the  latest  Improvement  is 
the  remi.Kiellng  of  the  bathroom  In  the  par- 
sonage 

All  in  all  the  80  years  e.xlstence  of  Zlon 
Church  have  been  ailed  with  b<jih  material 
and  spiritual  achievements  which  will  re- 
main in  the  hearts  .md  minds  of  members 
and  paators  for  many  years  to  come 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BETTER   HOUSING 


March   2^,  19 no 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw   To»K 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  ihe  Na- 
tional H()u.sln«  Conference  recently  met 
In  Washington.  DC.  for  their  38th  an- 
nual convention  At  the  convention  the 
conference  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions i-mphasi/lng  their  commitment  to 
the  iioals  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  They  recognize 
that  we  must  increa.se  our  pnxluctlon  of 
low-  and  moderaU'-income  housini^  if 
Americans  are  to  be  adequately  sheltered 
They  recotinize  that  we  must  remove  tiie 
obstacles  to  replacement  of  substandard 
housing  If  we  are  to  meet  the  prooir'ms 
of  our  cities.  Tliey  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  concern  about  these  problems. 
Mr  Nathaniel  S  Keith,  president  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  de- 
livered the  keynote  statement  at  the  start 
of  the  (.onvention  I  include  his  remarks 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues . 
KETNtiTE  Statement  uy  Nathaniki  s  Keith 
President  of  the  Natii>nal  Hor.siNc;  Con- 
ference. AT  THE  :18th  Annual  Conven- 
tion Washington,  DC  March  10  1969 
It  IS  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Secretary 
Romney  and  his  top  staff  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
this  .38th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  I  know  that  our  mem- 
bers and  friends  assembled  here  this  ifter- 
noon  are  eager  to  hear  from  the  Secretiry 
and  his  colleagues;  consequently  my  remarks 
will  be  brief 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference has  worked  in  close  concert  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Its  predecessor  agencies.  This  is 
not  to  say  chat  we  have  always  seen  eye 
to  eye  with  the  Federal  housing  le.idershlp 
on  the  specihcs  and  details  of  programs  But 
on  the  broad  Issues  and  goals  for  housing 
and  community  development,  our  support 
and  cooperation  have  been  consistent  and 
steadlust  Tills  certainly  continues  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Conference 

It  has  also  been  our  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion to  act  In  closest  cooperation  with  the 
legislative  leaders  on  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  in  the  Congress.  We  have 
communicated  to  them  our  recommenda- 
tions and  goals,  based  (in  the  broad  experi- 
ence and  expertise  or  our  membership  And 
we  have  acted  ts  a  channel  of  information 
on  legislative  proposals  (or  the  many  national 
organizations  which  look  to  NHC  as  their 
principal   clearing   house   in   this   field 

I  believe  it  is  also  a  basic  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  to  respond  to  the 
dynamic  nature  i)f  national  and  local  hous- 
ing and  development  needs  and  to  Identify 
essential  objectives,  even  if  extended  periods 
of  education  are  required  to  jichleve  them. 
For  example,  the  NHC  was  the  first  national 
organization  to  tdvcKate  the  consolidation 
of  principal  Federal  housing  functions  In  a 
cabinet  table  status,  many  years  before  the 
achievement  of  that  objective  In  1965  with 
The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Likewise. 
Ill  addition  to  our  traditional  commitment  to 
an  effective  and  expanded  public  housing 
program  for  low  Income  families,  beginning 
m  the  early  1950s  NHC  Uleiul  ert  the  urgent 
need  for  special  programs  to  meet  the  hou.s- 
in<  needs  of  moderate  and  low  income  fam- 
ilies, just  above  the  public  housing  level. 
This  was  reflected  in  legislative  proposals 
which  were  partially  achieved  In  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  and  which  were  greatly  advanced 


by  the  Interest  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  196H 
The  NHC  also  advocated  for  many  year.s 
a  concerted  approach  by  Federal.  State  and 
local  programs  on  the  problems  of  concen- 
trated areas  of  blight  and  slums,  based  on 
tlie  primary  thrust  of  urban  renewal  and 
federally-assisted  housing  and  community 
development  activities  This  approach  was 
recognl/e'd  by  Congre.ss  In  the  model  citit-s 
legislation  of  1966  which  we  strongU  Mjp. 
ported  and  contliuie  to  support 

The  resolutlon.s  adopted  by  the  member.s 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference  yester- 
day afternoon  reflect  our  continuing  response 
to  the  dynamics  of  housing  and  commvinnv 
development  problems  In  the  United  States 
They  reflect  equally  our  recognition  of  the 
inescapable  tie  between  these  problems  and 
the  urban  crisis 

Our  emphasis  Is  on  the  essential  Impor- 
tance of  greatly  increased  production  If  :,.»> 
goals  laid  out  by  the  Housing  and  Urba:. 
Development  Act  of  1968  are  to  be  arhlevti! 
Tlie  first  ntep  obviously  Is  to  fund  fully  •he 
programs  authorized  by  the  1968  Act.  wh:  !. 
were  drastically  reduced  by  Congressn  h.i: 
appropri.itions  prior  to  the  adjournment  -f 
the  90th  0>ngress  last  fall 

There  iilso  must  be  expedition  of  Feder,:; 
procession  of  the  local  i)rograms  which  ..•.:, 
Ije  financed  we  are  encouraged  by  the  pr  t-- 
ress  which  has  !>een  made  but  much  n.  re 
need.s  to  be  done  Also,  there  must  ije  imat-l- 
natlve  but  achievable  approaches  to  enlarc- 
ing  the  resources — private  and  public  — which 
will  be  essential  if  the  prtxluctlon  goal.s  i  ; 
the  1968  Act  ivre  t-o  be  meaningful 

The  NHC  resolutions  also  reflect  our  o.-cp 
concern  wiUi  the  impact  of  the  unprrre- 
dented  tight  money  market  on  expaudid 
housing  production  for  moderate  and  !  r.ver 
income  families,  as  contemplated  by  the  Is"  8 
Act  They  present  positive  recommendati  i:..^ 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action  :■: 
relieve  this  problem,  with  limited  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget 

Our  resolution  likewise  reflect  our  recocr.l- 
tlon  of  the  Implications  of  the  contln-.;ii.is 
massive  population  growth  already  In  t>rif- 
ess  luid  the  fieed  for  establishing  a  real;>-:..' 
national  urban  growth  policy,  with  respon- 
sive  provisions  for  necessarv  Federal  ala 

The  conviction  of  the  National  Hou.^ir.e 
Conference  is  that  the  national  goals  reiter- 
ated by  the  Housing  and  UrbiUi  Development 
Act  of  1968  must  be  fulfilled  over  the  con-.:;.c 
years  and  not  be  a  stigmatized  ;is  paper 
promises  We  pledge  our  support  to  help  make 
these  goals  a  realltv 


WYATT  SENDS  QUESTIONNAIRF 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mimday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fifth 
straiKht  year  I  am  sending  the  residents 
of  Oregon's  First  Congressional  District 
a  ciuestionnaire.  seeking  their  views  on 
the  pressing  problems  facing  Congress 
and  the  Nation 

The  replies  to  this  annual  query  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  in  formulating 
my  legislative  judgment  on  the  im- 
portant issues  in  the  past,  and  I  am  >ure 
the  answers  to  this  years  questionnaire 
will  prove  likewise  useful. 

I  would  like  to  present  my  fifth  annual 
questionnaire  at  this  time: 

Washington  Spotlight    Congressman 
Wfndhi.   Wvatt    Reports 

APRIL   1969 
Dear   Friend     A   tn^eat    \ariety  of  complex 
problems,  both  at   home  and  abroad,  face  a 
new  Congress  and  a  new  Administration  this 


March   31,,  1969 


year  The  Paris  peace  talks,  tax  reform  pro- 
posals, and  the  great  upsurge  In  crime  are 
bu'  .1  few  of  the  matters  now  demanding 
immediate  attention  and  action. 

For  the  fifth  year  In  a  row  I  am  sending 
out  a  list  of  questions  so  you  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  me  your  views 
on  the  crucial  Issues  before  Congress.  Never 
have  your  opinions  been  of  greater  impor- 
tance While  the  final  responsibility  for  my 
voting  record  rests  with  me  alone,  the  ex- 
cellent response  to  my  previous  question- 
naires has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  for- 
rr.'il.iting  my  legislative  Judgments. 

\  simple  Yes  or  No  answer  may  not  fully 
express  your  feelings  In  such  case,  your  fur- 
ther comments  are   welcomed. 

lo  return  this  questionnaire,  simply  fold 
It     ver  and  affix  a  six  cent  stamp.  Please  do 
n  .r  ^eal  it  with  staples  or  tape.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wendell  Wyatt. 
First  District,  Oregon. 

\  If  the  Paris  talks  drag  on  with  no  ap- 
parent progress  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
mi'nt  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  would  you 
:,r.  r  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vit^mam? 
Yes 
No 

No  opinion 
2  Should  the  President  be  required  to 
se  .ire  the  approval  of  Congress  before  tak- 
iv.t:  .inv  action  Involving  the  commitment 
^>l  .American  forces  to  hostile  actions 
;ibro.id? 

Yes  I 

No  I 

No  opinion 
i    Should  the  United  States  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Red  China? 
Yes 
No. 

No  opinion 
4    Do  you   favor  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  anti-ballistic  mls- 
si'.t  program? 
Yes 
No 

No  opinion 
^  Foreign  Aid : 
;    Should   the  United   states  continue  to 
esund  milttary  i^ssistance  to  other  nations? 
Yes 
"    No, 

No  opinion 
:     Should  the  United   States  continue  to 
extend  cconorTiic  assistance  to  other  nations? 
Yes 
No. 

No  opinion 
t!   Once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  re- 
solved, would  you  favor  replacement  of  the 
present  draft  system   with   an  all-volunteer 
armv^ 

Yes.  I 

::  No.  I 

No  opinion 

7  Tax  Reform:  Do  you  feel  that  there  are 
si:b!-tantlal  inequities  and  loopholes  in  the 
Feceral    Income    Tax    laws    which    require 

ch.nge? 
i  Yes. 

_:  No. 

"^  No  opinion. 

8  Do  you  favor  the  banning  of  cigarette 
advertising  on  television? 

r  Yes 
"^  No 

No  opinion 
('    Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  to  re- 
quire  the   licensing   and   registration  of  all 
r.roarms? 
I   Yes 
'   No 

No  opinion 
10    Should  the  Congress  create  a  Cablnet- 
.evpl  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs? 
Yes. 
No 
No  opinion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

11.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal 
to  create  a  National  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy to  up-grade  the  competence  of  state  and 
local  police? 

D  Yes. 
C  No. 

□  No  opinion. 

12.  Should  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  be  amended  to  require  that  farmers  rec- 
ognize and  bargain  with  unions  representing 
their  workers? 

D  Yes. 

D  No. 

n  No  opinion 

13.  Should  Congress  place  a  ceilin<?  on  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  one  person  may  receive  in  any 
one  year? 

nVes. 
n  No. 

□  No  opinion. 

14.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  pro- 
jX)sal  for  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  social  securltv  benefit  payments'' 

D  Yes. 

n  No. 

n  No  opinion. 

15.  Should  Congress  propose  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  set  the  minimum  vot- 
ing age  at  18  in  all  states? 

n  Yes. 

n  No. 

12  No  opinion. 

16.  Should  Congress  propose  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  permit  voluntar;-  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  public  schools? 

HD  Yes. 

U  No. 

n  No  opinion 

17.  Electoral  College  reform  is  being  advo- 
cated. Which  of  the  following  choices  do  you 
prefer?  (Please  check  one  only.) 

n  AtKJlish  the  Electoral  College  system  and 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

Z}  Provide  for  the  election  of  presidential 
electors  by  districts  within  each  suite,  rather 
than  the  present  "winner-take-all'  system  of 
state  at-large  election 

ZZ  Provide  for  the  proportional  division  of 
each  state's  electoral  votes  among  the  various 
presidential  candidates  m  accord  with  the 
share  of  the  popular  vote  each  receives  in  the 
state. 

[Z  No  change  in  the  present  system 


DECENCY    RALLY    IN    FLORIDA 
DRAWS  30.000 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  a  news  story  by  the  Associated  Press 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  both 
dated  today,  March  24.  provide  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  long  established, 
wholesome  values  which  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  our  heritage  and  the  sick, 
disruptive  policies  of  those  who  seek  to 
tear  down  our  society.  Tlie  Inquirer  edi- 
torial follows : 

Hatefcx  and  DiScrSTING 
District  Attorney  Specter  and  Police  Com- 
missioner Rizzo  should  have  full  community 
support — and.  especially,  the  cooperation  of 
college  and  university  authorities — in  their 
investigation  of  a  crudely  worded  pamphlet, 
circulating  on  the  campuses  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which 
details  methods  of  conducting  violent 
demonstrations. 
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The  manual  features  phrases  right  out  of 
the  gutter  in  referring  to  policemen.  It  in- 
structs in  the  manufacttire  of  weapons.  It 
tells  how  to  set  fire  to  buildings 

Participants  m  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  this  foul  and  filthy  tract  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  accountability 
and  prosecuted  to  the  maximum  extent  the 
law  will  allow. 

Although  these  attempts  lo  uncourage 
violence  are  distressing,  it  is  encouragin.s: 
to  .see  American  youth  opt  for  positive 
and  constructive  programs  such  as  the 
Decency  Rally  held  in  Miami.  Fla..  yes- 
terday. The  rally,  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 30.000  youths  and  adults,  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  ort^anizations 
including  the  American  Lei^ion  and 
ina.ior  religious  denominations.  Short 
talks  were  delivered  by  teenage  .speakers 
on  "God,  Parents.  Patriotism.  Sexuality, 
and  Brotherhood.  "  to  quote  the  AP  re- 
lease. Entertainers  including  Jackie 
Gleason.  Anita  Bryant,  and  the  Letter- 
men  helped  make  the  rally  a  success  by 
their  appearances. 

The  original  orcanizer  of  the  rally. 
Mike  Levesque.  a  17-year-oid  senior  at 
Miami  Springs  High  School  and  Miss 
Julie  James  and  other  members  of  the 
Rally  for  Decency  executive  committee 
are  to  be  commended  lor  their  efforts  m 
organizing  the  rally,  I  certainly  hope  this 
is  the  forerunner  of  many  such  events 
throughout  the  land. 

I  include  the  article  'Decency  Rally  in 
Florida  Draws  30.000."  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
[From   the   Chicago    iIU.i    Tribune,   Mar    24. 

19691 
Decency  Rally  in  Florida  Draws  :i0.000 
Miami.  March  2'3  lAPi— Thirty  thou.sand 
hand-clapping  persons,  some  waving  signs 
saying  "Down  With  Obscenity."  rallied  m  the 
Orange  bowl  today  to  support  a  teen-agers' 
crusade  for  decency  m  entertainment 

Teen-agers  organized  the  rally  .ifter  Jim 
Morrison,  lead  singer  of  The  D(X>rs.  was 
charged  with  indecent  exposure  during  u 
Miami  concert  on  March  1,  Six  warrants  have 
been  issued  for  Morrison's  arrest. 

"This  is  not  a  protest  rally."  said  Julie 
James.  18.  a  meml>er  of  the  teen-age  Rally 
for  Decency  executive  committee.  "We're  not 
against  something.  We're  for  something." 

THREE-MINUTE    TALKS 

Teen-age  speakers  gave  three  minute  talks 
.  on  God.  parents,  patriotism,  .sexuality,  and 
^  brotherhood  There  also  were  appearances  by 
;  professional  entertainers  who  donated  their 
f  services. 

"Sex  is  definitely  being  exploited  and  it 
is  because  society  has  been  losing  its  rever- 
ence for  one's  sexuality."  Miss  James  said. 

The  shirt-sleeved  crowd  basking  in  a  warm 
sun  cheered  for  entertainers  such  as  Jackie 
Gleason.  Anita  Bryant,  and  the  Lettermen 
who  appeared  to  applaud  the  rally. 

COMIVIENT    RY    GLEASON 

"I  believe  this  kind  of  movement  will 
snowball  across  the  United  States  and  per- 
haps around  the  world."  Gleason  said 

"I  think  It's  great:  there  should  be  more 
things  like  that."  said  Tony  Butala  of  The 
Lettermen. 

The  original  organizer  of  the  rally.  Mike 
Levesque,  17,  a  senior  at  Miami  Springs  High 
school,  said  the  idea  grew  out  of  a  Catholic 
youth  group  discussion  two  day?  after  the 
controversial  Doors  concert 

RAPro     GROWTH     CFTED 

Levesque  said  he  was  impressed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  decency  movement  and 
the  support  it  gained  from  adults. 
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The  crowd  wm  about  evenly  split  between 
teen-agers  and  adults 

Numerous  organizations.  Including  major 
religious  denominations,  contributed  to  the 
rally.  American  Legion  members  passed  out 
10,000  Knall  American  flags 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  NASA 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PKNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPREHENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  March.  24.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  In  the 
CoNCREssio.vAL  RECORD  my  correspond- 
ence with  E>r.  Thomas  O  Paine,  newly 
conflrmed  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — 
NASA — with  regard  to  NASA's  original 
budget  requests  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 

CoMCtxsa  or  the   CNrrED   States. 
HofsE  or  Rhtu:sentative3. 

Wa-ihington.  D  C  ,  Mirch  19,  1969 
Dr  Thomas  O    Paine. 

AdrnxniitratOT  National  Aeronautic.^  and 
Space  Administration ,  Wii.ih.tngton.  DC 
Dea«  Da  Paine  WU!  you  Iclndly  arrange 
to  obtain  for  me  the  pre«entatlon  of  NASA 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  flscal 
year    1970  authorization   of   appropriation 

I  would  like  to  have  the  presentation  In 
the  same  categories  and  In  similar  form  to 
the  presentation  which  NASA  has  nrnde  to 
the  Conamlttee  on  Science  i  Astronautics 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  two 
presentations  made  by  N.ASA  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  one  at  the  level  of  »4  7  bil- 
lion: another  at  the  level  of  (4  2  billion  I 
am  also  Interested  In  any  revisions  proposed 
by  N.\SA  since  the  Inauguration  uf  the  Nlxoa 
.\dmlnlstration 

My  purjxjee  Is  to  obtain  a  comparison  of 
where  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made 
reductions  ;n  Mne  Items  of  the  NASA  request 
As  the  Subcommittees  are  now  Onishlng  their 
hearings.  It  becomes  timely  that  a  reply  be 
prompt. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Pvlton 
P  3  — .\s  I  have  stated  In  the  hearings  of 
the  Science  Sc  .Astronautics  Committee  as 
well  as  to  various  NAS.\  officials  and  person- 
nel, it  Is  my  intention  to  go  over  the  budget 
for  flscal  year  1970  carefully  to  see  that  there 
are  no  crippUng  reductions  in  the  budget  and 
to  And  the  optimum  rate  of  cxpendlturee. 

My  opinion  Is  that  this  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial restoration  of  funds  to  NASA,  during 
flscal  year  1970 

NaTIONAI.   .\EBONAtmCS  AND  SPACE 

.•\OMI.NISTIIATION. 

Washington   D  C  .  March.  21.  1969. 
Hon  James  O   PfLTo.N, 
Hcru.ie  of  Representatnei, 
Washington.  D.C 

DE.AJt  Ma  FVlto.n  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  19  concerning  NAS.\'s 
presentations  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  regard  to  the  FY  1970  budget  request. 
The  attached  table  Indicates,  for  each  line 
Item,  the  budget  request  submitted  by 
President  Johnson,  and  the  respective 
amounts  included  in  N.AS.^'s  earlier  estimates 
at  the  $4  2  and  •47  billion  levels. 

.Vs  you  know,  the  new  Admimstratlon  has 
requested  the  head  of  each  agency  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  re- 
view the  budget  requests  of  the  previous  .^d- 
mlnistratlon  in  the  light  of  the  policies  of  the 
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new  Administration  and  the  overall  fiscal 
■ItuaUon  of  the  Nation  at  this  p>olnt  in  time 
The  reviews  are  now  under  way,  and,  under 
specific  directions  from  the  Budget  Director, 
until  such  time  as  this  process  Is  completed 
and  the  President  has  made  his  decision,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  recommenda- 
tions which  we  have  made. 

As  we  have  Indicated  In  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
this  year,  the  three  areas  of  prlnclj)a]  concern 
under  President  Johnson's  request  are  the 
areas  of  conUnued.  and  extended,  lunar  ex- 
ploration, manned  orbital  operations  after 
the  Apollo  Applications  Pr<igram,  and  the 
production  of  large  space  boosters  It  Is  my 
hope  that  as  we  move  forward  with  our  con- 
.siderations  with  President  Nixon's  Task 
Group  on  the  space  program  we  will  be  able 
to  fixrus  attention  both  on  these  problems 
and  other  areas  of  long  range  concern  In  tiie 
Nation's  aeronautics  and  space  programs 
Sincerely  yours, 

T   O    Paine, 
Acting  Administrator. 

N.\SA  BuDCET  Level  Comparisons 
The  budget  guidelines  from  the  previous 
Administration  were,  in  effect,  that  NASA 
should  submit  estimates  for  a  minimum 
program  for  continuing  on-going  programs. 
Include  only  new  starts  or  extensions  con- 
sidered absolutely  essential,  and  wherever 
possible,  defer  new  programs  and  leave  the 
decisions  to  the  new  Administration  The 
amount  we  requested  under  tiiese  guidelines 
was  44  2  billion  In  addition  we  did  present 
•m  the  Bureau  ijur  estimates  of  what  we  felt 
would  be  necessary  to  move  this  nation  to- 
ward a  p<«ltlon  of  world  leadership  in  space 
and  aenmautu-s  These  estimates  totalled 
about  14  7  billion  The  table  below  reflects 
.N.\S.\  s  request  In  comparison  with  that  al- 
lowed In  President  Johnson's  PY  1970  Budget 
after  his  consideration  of  all  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  revenues  avail- 
able Uj  meet  such  needs. 

BUDGET  LEVEL  COMPARISONS 
|ln  millionsi 
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ACID  MINE  DRAINAGE 


Fiscal 

year 

1970 

U  2 

J4.  7 

budget 

billion 

billion 

estimates 

level 

level 

Apollo' 

.  {1,651.1 

%\.  777. 5 

J1.950  3 

Sojce  flight  operations- 

>  354.  1 

403.1 

473.1 

*.)yanc»(l  •nijsions 

2.5 

7  5 

10  0 

Physics  and  istronomy    . 

119  6 

149  5 

156.5 

Lun»f  and  aUnetiry 

146.  8 

138.8 

202.  2 

Bwscience              

3?  4 

47   1 

64  4 

jptce  appiiutions 

135  8 

161  8 

199^8 

Launch  vehicle  yrocuiement 

124.2 

128.0 

132.0 

Suslainmj  university  pro- 

gram 

9.0 

39.0 

57.0 

Basic  -eseaicn 

21.4 

20.6 

24.8 

.^*ce  «ehicie  systems    . 

30,0 

30.9 

37  7 

tleclronic  systems 

35.0 

38.2 

52.6 

Human  lactots  systems 

23.6 

24  2 

32.3 

Space  power  and  electronic 

.jropellant  systems 

39  9 

41.0 

44.5 

Nuclear  -ocuels 

36.5 

36.5 

50.0 

Chemical  .jropuision . . 

25.1 

35.6 

44   1 

Aeionauticji  .ehiclej 

78.9 

100.5 

100.  5 

TrKking  and  data  acquisi- 

tion 

298.0 

310.3 

310.3 

lechnokiiiy  uliluation 

5.0 

5.0 

7.2 

Total.  R  4  0 

3.168.9 

•  3. 495. 1 

•3.949  3 

Researcn  and  program 

management 

650.9 

•644.1 

•665.0 

Construction  i>l  iKilities 

58.2 

79.2 

83.2 

Totti,  NASA 

3. 878.  0 

4.  218.  4 

4, 697.  5 

>  Includes  lunar  eiplofalion. 

■  Includes  AAP  space  station  and  shuttle,  and  operations 

'  KKiurtes  Ji;,',4,M.iXX,'  irom  f.scal  yeai  1969  which  has  been 
'eseiyed  'lom  app<)rtionment  by  BuB  (Revenue  and  Eipendituie 
Control  Act  reOuctions) 

'  Not  ad|uste<l  tor  conversion  of  certain  support  service  con- 
tact operations  at  the  lioddard  Space  Hight  Center  which 
jinuunts  to  I7,!l»  JJI) 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1969 
Mr.    MILLER  of  Ohio.   Mr.   Speaker 
acid  mine  drainage  pollution  is  a  serious 
problem  in  many  areas  of  the  coiuitry 
Two  engineers  at  Ohio  SUte  University 
are    engaged    in    research    that    shows 
promise  of  alleviating  this  blight  on  the 
watersheds  and  streams  in  mining  dis. 
trlcts.  A   report  on   their  progress  \va.s 
published  in  the  March  22,  1969,  edition 
of  the  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Eagle-Gazette  I 
include  this  article  in  the  Record: 
Southeast    Ohio    Pilot    Plant    Fights    To 
End   Oread   Disease 
(  By  Charles  E.  Piatt  i 
Acid    mine    drainage    Is    the    number   one 
disease  of   .^ppalachla,   and   efforts   to   in.,ke 
the  mountains  healthy  again  have  aniounied 
to  an  unequaled  reclamation  project. 

In  the  past  6  months,  a  team  of  Ohio 
-State  University  research  engineers  headfd 
by  Drs.  Edwin  E.  Smith  and  Kenesaw  s. 
Shumate  has  taken  what  they  call  a  gnuit 
step  toward  the  solution  of  acld-mlne  drain- 
age. 

Worldng  In  a  laboratory  on  the  Columbus 
main  campus  and  a  complex  of  small  mines 
70  miles  south  In  Ohio's  hilly  coal  countrv 
Smith's  group  has  decided  the  sulfuric  .  id 
Is  produced  by  vapor  phase  oxidation  ot  iron 
pyrlte  deep  in  the  mines. 

Most  experts  have  blamed  the  oxygen  ;n 
water,  draining  from  overburden  through  ,i 
coal  seam,  and  subsequently  out  the  mouth 
of  a  mine,  for  feeding  the  reaction  whic.n 
produces  sulfuric  acid  and  an  iron  (•■yellow- 
boy')   preclpltat*. 

Smlth'.s  theory,  being  proved  weekly  \U,e!i 
he  collects  samples  from  8  small  mii;is. 
opens  up  a  whole  new  set  of  possibilities  tor 
ending  acid  mine  drainage  at  the  source 

It  also  punches  holes  in  existing  abate- 
ment procedures. 

.Smith  has  found  that  sulfuric  acid  is 
being  manufactured  wherever  oxygen  In  the 
air  Is  In  contact  wltii  Iron  pyrlte. 

While  oxygen  flow  was  always  thought  to 
end  at  a  mine's  coal  face,  sometimes  deep  .n 
a  mine.  Smith  has  shown  that  air,  contain- 
ing oxygen,  flows  easily  through  porous  s.uid- 
stone  and  shale  above  the  ooal  seam  to  rc.Ki 
with  pyrlte  beyond  the  coal  face. 

Waterfloodlng  of  mines  below  drair.age 
I  below  the  water  table)  Is  fine,  acknowledkted 
Smith,  but  for  the  mlnee  which  have  drained 
their  <jverburden  of  a  water  table,  thus  allow- 
ing free  air  passage  to  the  seam,  flooding  and 
sealing  Is  to  no  avail. 

The  researchers,  working  on  a  $79,000  proj- 
Ject  for  the  Federal  -Water  Pollution  Coniro; 
Agency,  Department  of  Interior,  and  satlsfted 
that  vapor  phase  oxygen  Is  their  bief;est 
problem,  are  now  trying  some  novel  methods 
of  removing  or  nullifying  the  effect  o:  the 
oxygen   In  a  mine. 

Increasing  the  atmospheric  pressure  o:  a 
mine  with  something  other  than  air,  an  inert 
gas,  has  halt«d  the  acld-formlng  pynte  re- 
action during  early  research  at  the  Ohio  State 
mine  site 

Smith's  gas-flood  principle  would  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  a  partial  seal.  Co-worker 
Shumate  is  considering  the  use  of  a  bladder, 
or  rubber  Inflatable  seal,  which  would  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  opening  and  facilitate 
gas  pumping. 

Smith  says  water  seepage  from  gas-pumped 
mines  would  occur  but  be  no  problem. 
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Investigation  of  the  vapor-phase  oxygen 
has  set  this  team's  work  apMirt  from  the 
liundreds  of  researchers  and  mlllloiu  of  dol- 
lars at  work  on  acid  mine  drainage. 

Smith,  who  is  willing  to  stake  his  profes- 
sional reputation  on  vapor-phase  oxygen  as 
the  problem  In  acid  drainage,  says  tliat  In 
ihree  to  Ave  years  the  acid  drainage  pattern 
could  start  to  turn. 

"Legislation  has  helped  stop  new  sources 
ot  the  tainted  drainage,"  says  Smith,  "and 
with  the  money  now  being  spent  on  schemes 
that  won't  work,  we  could  start  restoring 
watersheds  by  systematically  deoxygenatlng 
individual  mines," 

Smith's  pilot  Is  a  hollow  In  southeastern 
Ohio,  about  4  miles  north  of  Lake  Hope  In 
Vinton  County  and  about  70  miles  from  Ohio 
State's  Columbus  campus,  with  a  small  drift 
mine  on  one  side  and  an  exposed  coal  seam 
on  the  other. 

The  drift  mine  has  been  "worked"  by  the 
university  since  1956. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  the  hlU  was 
scraped  to  expose  a  coal  seam  and  a  mining 
machine  brought  in  to  drill  seven  36-lnch 
diameter  auger  holes  In  the  seam. 

Auger  drilling,  oommonly  used  to  recover 
coal  from  thin  seams,  provided  the  site  with 
ieven  Individual  research  mines. 

The  auger  holes  extend  from  120  to  200 
feet  into  the  hill  and  are  spaced  about  100 
:eet  apart. 


THE  HIGH  C03T  OF  KIDNEY  CARE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  front- 
page article  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  titled  with  the 
disturbing  headline :  "The  Cost  of  Living : 
Some  Kidney  Patients  Die  for  Lack  of 
Funds  for  Machine  Treatment." 

Because  I  believe  this  article  contains 
an  accurate  description  of  the  prohibi- 
tive costs  of  comprehensive  kidney  treat- 
ment in  America  today — as  well  as  the 
urgent  need  to  find  a  better  way  to  pro- 
vide such  lifegiving  health  care  to  aid 
victims  of  chronic  kidney  disease — ^I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  full  text 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article: 

The  Cost  of  Living:  Some  Kidney  Patients 
Die  for  Lack  of  Poinds  for  Machine 
Treatment — Arttpicial  Organ  Works 
Well,  but  Use  Is  Costlt — Fideral 
Grants.  Donations  Dwindle — Insurance 
Doesn't  Meet  Bills 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 
The  effort  to  treat  sufferers  from  chronic 
kidney  disease  by  machine,  which  once 
promised  to  save  thousands  of  lives  a  year, 
Is  floundering  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
High  costs  have  plagued  the  so-called  arti- 
ficial kidney  program  from  the  outset.  Hos- 
pital bills  for  the  twice-weekly  machine 
bl'xxl  "washings"  that  take  over  the  kidneys' 
vital  function  of  removing  blood  wastes  and 
adjusting  body  chemistry  now  run  from 
$16,000  to  $20,000  annually  per  patient. 
That's  the  main  reason  only  about  1,700 
■Americans  currently  receive  the  treatments, 
■A'hile  an  estimated  8,000  people  will  die  this 
year  for  lack  of  them. 

But  even  this  far  from  adequate  situation 
Is  deteriorating.  Federal  grants  have  been 
running  out  at  the  14  hospitals  designated 
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by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  about  three 
years  ago  as  demonstration  centers  for  the 
process;  without  Government  help,  some  of 
them  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  they  handle. 

Some  private  hospitals  have  been  forced 
Into  similar  cutba<;ks  because  of  difficulties 
In  attracting  donations  to  support  patients 
who  can't  pay  the  cost  themselves.  Indeed, 
private  support  of  any  kind  has  been  slow 
In  coming. 

COMING    OUT    SECOND    BEST 

"The  cost  per  capita  of  the  treatment  Is 
an  overwhelming  drawback  when  we  ap- 
proach organizations  for  help,"  says  Dr. 
Frederic  B.  Westervelt,  director  of  the  kid- 
ney care  demonstration  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  in 
Charlottesville.  "They  say,  'Look  what  we 
can  do  for  $10,000  a  year — we  can  give  20 
people  an  artificial  leg,'  When  they  measure 
what  they  think  Is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  we  come  out  second  best." 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  funds,  hospital 
committees  that  once  spent  weeks  agonizing 
over  which  artificial  kidney  candidates 
would  receive  the  Ufe-glvlng  treatments, 
called  hemodialysis  or  simply  dialysis,  now 
find  that  the  decision  has  been  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  '"Who  gets  the  care  here  now 
Is  determined  purely  by  ability  to  pay — we 
don't  like  It,  but  that's  the  way  it  is."  says 
Dr.  Daniel  Leb  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.i  Gen- 
eral Hospital's  kidney  center,  run  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine. 

Physicians'  chagrin  over  the  financial  ob- 
stacles to  the  treatment  Is  heightened  by  the 
highly  advanced  state  of  artificial  kidney 
technology.  The  prototype  of  the  present  ar- 
tificial kidney  machine,  which  resembles  a 
squat  old-fashioned  washing  machine,  was 
developed  In  1943  In  Holland  by  Dr.  WlUem 
J.  Kolff,  who  now  is  a  resident  of  the  US. 
The  patient  is  connected  to  the  machine, 
and  his  blood  Is  pumped  through  a  series  of 
tubes,  colls  and  filters. 

The  key  element  of  the  device  Is  a  thin  cel- 
lophane membrane  immersed  in  a  saline 
solution.  Through  the  process  of  osmosis, 
wastes  In  the  blood  that  otherwise  wo-ald 
accumulate  and  cause  death  pass  through 
the  membrane  Into  the  solution.  At  the  same 
time,  vital  chemicals  normally  added  to  the 
blood  by  healthy  kidneys  pass  from  the 
solution  Into  the  blood.  The  "cleansed"  blood 
then  Is  returned  to  the  body. 

A  SURGICAL  breakthrough 

F\Dr  a  number  of  years,  the  machine  could 
be  used  only  when  a  few  treatments  would 
suffice — such  as  In  cases  of  acute  Infec- 
tions— because  the  surgery  required  to  con- 
nect the  patient  with  the  machine  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  In  1960.  however,  a 
team  of  sp>eclallsts  from  the  University  of 
Washington  devised  a  system  that  made  the 
artificial  kidney  available  to  individuals  who 
had  suffered  Irreparable  kidney  damage  and 
needed  frequent  blood  washings.  In  minor 
surgery,  they  permanently  Inserted  small 
plastic  tubes  In  an  artery  and  vein  In  a  pa- 
tient's arm  or  leg.  During  dialysis,  the  ma- 
chine is  easily  connected  to  the  body  through 
those  tubes;  when  the  treatment  Is  finished, 
the  tubes  are  plugged  and  covered  with  a 
small  bandage. 

Recently,  some  doctors  have  Improved  on 
this  method.  By  increasing  the  flow  of  blood 
through  an  artery  and  a  vein,  they  enlarge 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  easily 
punctured  with  large  needles  for  connection 
to  the  kidney  machine.  This  makes  the  me- 
chanics of  dialysis  about  as  simple  as  giving 
blood. 

Dialysis  is  time  consuming;  the  twlce- 
weeUy  treatments  take  from  six  to  13  hours 
each,  depending  on  the  patient  and  model  of 
machine  used.  But  It  Is  painless,  and  patients 
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undergoing  the  Ufe-long  treatment  can  lead 
a  nearly  normal  life  Clyde  Shields  of  Seattle, 
who  nine  years  ago  received  vein  and  artery 
Implants  from  the  University  of  Washington 
team  and  became  the  first  person  to  start 
regular  dialysis  by  machine,  still  is  regularly 
employed  as  a  mechanic.  He  is  49  years  old 

THE  ROLE  OF  TRANSPLANTS 

Treatment  by  kidney  machine  Isn't  the 
only  alternative  open  to  victims  of  kidney 
failure.  Kidney  transplant  operations  have 
been  performed  since  1954  with  a  high  ujid 
growing  rate  of  success.  Up  to  last  year, 
three-fourths  of  the  transplant  patients  who 
received  a  kidney  from  a  blood  relative  had 
survived  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  opera- 
tion (people  have  two  kidneys  but  can  live 
with  just  one).  The  one-year  £ur\ival  rate 
for  a  person  who  received  a  kidney  from  a 
cadaver  was  45''  , 

The  utility  of  this  operation  is  limited, 
however.  Many  kidney  patients  might  not 
survive  a  transplant  operation  because  of 
poor  general  physical  condition,  and  not 
nearly  enough  suitable  organs  are  available 
for  those  who  could  benefit  Only  about  2,000 
kidney  transplants  have  been  made  in  the 
past  14  years,  an  average  of  less  than  150  a 
year. 

Moreover,  transplant  candidates  often  re- 
quire dialysis.  They  usually  must  undergo 
the  treatment  while  awaiting  an  organ,  and 
they  must  fall  back  on  the  machine  if  the 
operation  fails. 

Amid  the  general  gloom  over  the  outlook 
for  artificial  kidney  treatment,  some  see  a 
hojjeful  sign  In  the  recent  trend  for  more 
patients  to  receive  machine  dialysis  at  home 
instead  of  in  a  hospital.  The  savings  from 
such  a  move  can  be  substantial.  The  flrst- 
ye>ar  bill  for  home  dialysis.  Including  $3,000 
to  $4,000  to  purchase  the  artificial  kidney 
machine  itself  and  fees  for  training  u  tiunlly 
member  to  run  it.  usually  total  about  $10,000 
After  that,  it  costs  W.600  to  $5,000  a  year 
to  maintain  the  machine  and  bviy  the  various 
comp>onents  and  chemlcaJs  that  must  be 
changed  after  every  use. 

About  200  of  the  1,7(X)  Americans  on  ma- 
chine dialysis  ctirrently  are  treated  at  home, 
and  some  kidney  specialists  say  they  have 
high  hopes  that  the  number  wUl  rise  sharply 
in  the  next  few  years.  In  1967,  the  US  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  moved  to  accelerate  the 
trend  by  setting  up  12  home  treatment  train- 
ing centers  around  the  country  and  promis- 
ing them  $4  million  over  a  five-year  period 

But  many  experts  in  the  field  strongly 
doubt  that  home  care  will  assume  the  ma- 
jority of  the  treatment  burden  in  the  near 
future.  They  p>olnt  out  that  some  patients 
don't  have  a  relative  who  can  .i&sume  the 
job  of  op)eratlng  the  complex  artificial  kid- 
ney, others  don't  have  homes  where  the 
treatments  can  be  safely  carried  out  and 
still  more  have  strong  fears  about  entrusting 
themselves  to  the  care  of  a  family  member 
when  a  mistake  could  prove  fatal.  Moreover, 
even  patients  ■who  intend  to  purchase  their 
own  artificial  kidney  must  receive  hospital 
dialysis  for  several  months  while  a  relative  is 
being  trained  to  run  the  machine. 

THE    FINANCIAL    SQUEEZE 

To  date,  the  financial  squeeze  has  been 
hardest  on  the  hospitals  picked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1965  and  1966  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  the  widespread  use 
of  artificial  kidneys.  The  Federal  grants — 
which  totaled  $2.5  million— paid  the  oper- 
ational costs  of  the  kidney  centers  and  per- 
mitted them  to  admit  patients  who  couldn't 
pay  for  their  own  treatments.  Federal  funds 
for  medical  projects  go  only  for  researcii  or 
treatment-demonstration  purposes,  not  for 
daily  general  pvatlent  care,  so  the  centers 
knew  the  funds  might  not  be  renewed  when 
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•-he  gT&nt«  expired  But  many  of  them  felt 
that  '-he  Oovernment  wouldn't  out  them  off 
after   having  made  a  commitment 

Since  It  became  clear  that  the  (franta  would 
stop  m  the  w*lce  of  the  Orivernment  economy 
drive  caused  by  the  ivar  in  Vletiuun  the  cen- 
ters have  moveid  to  pare  their  roU«  None  have 
summarily  cut  off  any  pitients.  but  when  n 
patien:  receives  a  transplant  or  moves  to 
home  ^ure    he  Lsn  t  replaced 

The  center  at  Clevelaiid  s  Mt  Slnal  Hospi- 
tal, for  Instance,  now  haa  only  17  patients  on 
dlaiv.sis  down  from  30  In  1967.  lis  Federal 
<rant  e,xplred  Dec  .31  The  unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity jf  Alabama  Medical  Center  In  Bir- 
mingham now  only  accepts  patients  lllcely 
to  receive  transplants  fairly  qulclclv  If  new 
funds  can  t  be  obtained,  It  plans  to  phase 
out  us  artlrtclal  Itldney  proi<ram  .\s  noon  as 
other  faculties  can  be  found  fur  Its  15  pres- 
ent patients 

P.\Tf     I.V     ADVANCE 

T^e  center  at  Hennepin  County  General 
Ho«p!tai  in  Minneapolis,  whose  Federal  i;rant 
expired  Dec  ,il.  now  requires  some  proapec- 
tlve  patienu  vi  put  »12.1X)0 — funds  for  at 
least  >ne  years  care--ln  an  escrow  account 
before  they  can  beijin  dialysis.  "A  couple  of 
p»ople*nave  felt  they  d  rather  die  than  spend 
sTle  amonnt  of  money  involved.  '  says  one 
doctor  if   the  hospital 

A  bin  now  pending  in  Congress  would  com- 
mit new  Federal  money  for  aruhclal  Ic.dnfs 
prr»»rams.  but  its  prospects  for  passage  aren  t 
clear  now  A  similar  bill  made  little  headway 
last   year 

The  outlook  for  developing  other  sources  of 
funds  Ls  even  less  bright  Only  a  half  dozen 
itjites  •support  dialysis  patients,  and  few 
others  show  signs  of  following  New  York 
has  the  largest  state  pmgram.  according  to 
Dr  Ira  Oreifer  medical  director  for  the  Na- 
tlo;ial  Kidney  Foundation.  Medicaid  In  New 
Yort  helps  pay  dialysis  bills  for  more  than 
halt  of  the  state  s  400  dialysis  patients  and 
the  state  has  set  up  a  Kidney  Disease  Insti- 
tute to  coiirdinate  the  various  public  and 
private  Itldney  treatment  projects  But  state 
officials  say  that  about  900  New  Yorkers  a 
year  need  the  treatments,  and  their  efforts 
help  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  need  flnan- 
clal  help 

Ordinary  types  of  health  insurance  often 
pay  some  costs  of  dialysis  but  typically  fall 
short  of  meeting  the  actual  expenses.  The 
average  maximum  major  medical  policy  bene- 
fit of  » 10.000  "Jtist  about  covers  the  prelim- 
inary steps  to  start  a  patient  on  dialysis  " 
says  L  .\  Onilnl,  an  official  of  the  Health 
Insurance  .\ssociatlon.  a  New  York-hase*! 
trade  <roup 

INSratRS    ARX     HESITANT 

A  few  compamea  now  offer  kidney  treat- 
ment policies  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
Co.  m  Sacramento,  Calif  .  for  instance,  sells  a 
•50.000  maxLmum  benefit  group  policy  for  an 
organ  transplant  or  dialysis  Hij^iever.  moat 
private  insurers  have  been  reluctAn:  to  enter 
the  fleld 

Per^jns  covered  by  the  Federal  Medicare 
proktram  for  the  elderly  receive  little  .iid  for 
dialvsis  Medicaid,  the  Federally  assisted  pro- 
Jtram  adopted  by  some  states  to  help  low-in- 
come people  pay  medical  expenses,  provides 
more  aid  t25  for  each  m-hoepital  dialysis 
treatment — but  sUU   leaves  sub8La.'i-;<il   bills 

What's  left  for  some  itldney  disease  suf- 
fers, then.  Is  charity  While  orgam/ed  support 
for  kidney  .:-are  has  been  slow  In  coming.  In- 
stances abound  of  local  largess  In  Individual 
cases  Last  Christmas,  for  example,  resident-. 
of  WhltesviUe.  Ky  .  a  town  of  fewer  than  1.000 
raised  B26.0O0  In  four  days  for  Roscoe  French, 
a  JJ-year-old  carpen'er  for  whom  machine 
dialysis  represented  the  only  chance  at  life 

Even  weA-utJ  victims  may  end  up  needing 
charity  If  you  aren  t  Indigent  when  you 
start  dialysis,  you  soon  will  be.'  says  one 
physician. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOfLSIAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\tunday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  as  college 
campus  riots  .spread  .so  cloe.s  the  Com- 
munist role  in  the  disturbances 

Brltlsli  historian.  Lord  MacCaulay, 
once  told  an  .American  friend 

Your  ftepubllc  will  be  fearfully  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  m  the  20lh 
Century  as  the  Roman  empire  was  in  the 
5th,  with  this  difference-  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  will  have  been  fimendered  within 
your  own  country,  by  your  own  institutions 

A  news  article  written  by  Robert  Setts, 
a  reporter  for  Copley  News  Service  tells 
how  the  Reds  work   and  the  tools  they 
use  to  disrupt  and  destroy    I  place  his 
article  at  this  point  m  the  Record: 
Actions  Reveal    Reds 
(By  Robert  Setts ) 
Americana  do  not  have  to  look   for  Reds 
under  the  bed 

They  can  be  seen  almost  any  night  on 
television— leading  a  college  riot  or  mingling 
in  the  molee  like  extras  in  a  movie  crowd 
scene 

They  are  not  all  card-carrying  members 
of  the  Conununtst  party  They  are  defined 
not  by  whether  they  pay  party  dues,  but  by 
their  actions,  their  vocabulary  and  the  way 
they  always  manage  to  be  where  trouble  is. 
Those  who  keep  close,  continuing  watch 
on  the  unfolding  pattern  of  subversion  in 
this   country   can   pick    them   out   easily 

The  average  American  sees  lanly  turmoil 
and  shakes  his  head  over  the  '  Impetuous- 
ness  of  youth  " 

Educators  tell  him — between  !re<juent 
Ores,  bombings  and  other  acts  of  .sabotage 
and  terrorism— that  the  young  people  have 
many  legitimate  grieviuices  and  that  they 
need     patience  and  understanding  ' 

Others  oversimplify  the  problem.  ,tnd  play 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  ridicule  Red- 
baiters.  '  oy  atuibutlng  all  '-rltlclsm  and 
protest  t<j     the  Communist  conspiracy   ' 

A  bewildering  assortment  of  youth  protest 
movements  adds  to  the  confusion — the 
Third  World  Liberation  Front  Progressive 
Labor  .Movement,  New  Left  Forum.  WEB. 
DuBols  clubs.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Young  S<xialist  Alliance.  Young 
People's  ,S.jciallst  Leagtie,  Student  Non-Vlo- 
Icnt  CcKirdinatlng  Committee  .md  dozens  of 
others. 

Communist  activity  inside  such  groups  is 
so  subtle  .md  dUerslfled  that  It  Is  not  always 
easy  to  dlstlnijuish  t>etween  real  enemies  and 
well-meaning,  misguided,  would-be  reform- 
ers. 

Whatever  t  ht-  radicals  r^ll  themselvee. 
denuK-rntlc-ft.x'ialUt  or  Marxlst-Lenlnlst. 
progresslve-lttborlte  or  Trotskylte,  Stalinist 
or  .Maoist,  white  Castroite  and  black  militant, 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Is  concerned,  they  are  all  the  same  color 
underneath — Red 

Distinction  between  such  labels  Is  Irrele- 
vant Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  points  out.  because 
the  basic  objective  of  both  New  Left  and 
oldllne  Communist  and  their  adherents  in 
our  society  Is  to  completely  destroy  our  form 
of  k;overnment  " 

The  leaders  of  campiu  violence  make  no 
secret  of  it  They  l ravel  from  campus  to 
campus  making  speeches  and  distributing 
literature  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  bour- 
geois .\merlca   ' 

Peter  Camejo.  as-year-old  nonstudent 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Workers  party,  who 
has  kxjmed   large    it  every  demonstration  of 


consequence  over  the  last  four  years,  recently 
told  the  Third  World  Liberation  Front  iti 
San  Francisco  "Yours  Is  but  part  of  a  world 
stniggle  against  the  ruling  class  of  the 
United  States  Your  victory  will  be  the  vic- 
tory of  oppressed  p>eople6  around  the  world  ' 
Camejo.  who  faces  a  conspiracy  trial  for 
his  part  In  the  seizure  of  Moses  Hall.  Berke- 
ley, last  October,  was  writing  from  Cub.i 
Police  list  him  as  a  '  Trotskylte-Comnnins.n 
professional  agitator  ' 

Another  faJnillar  face  Is  that  of  Tom  Hay- 
den  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  .so- 
ciety, whose  members  call  themselves  jjri  - 
fes.slonai  revolutionaries  "  committed  to  tl.n 
destruction  of  imjjerlallsm  and  capitalism  ;  . 
organized  .sedition  and  guerrilla  force 

Huyden  29  helped  found  the  SDS  In  l!i-^i 
when  he  was  a  University  of  MIciilgan  .in- 
dent Today  he  Is  .SDS  tactical  chieftain  II.. 
visited  Hanoi  in  1965  with  top  U  S  Hic 
strategist  Herbert  Aptheker  He  also  h.i.s  r>  :  . 
sorted  with  Red  bigwigs  in  Moscow,  Pekli,i: 
and  Havana 

I-tst  year  he  went  to  Paris  to  confer  wir: 
North  Vletname.se  delegates,  then  came  hL.n.e 
to  lead  a  student  'Tusade  against  the  dr,:: 
He  was  also  at  Columbia  last  May,  helplji^ 
local  SDS  man  Mark  Rudd,  another  delegate 
to  Cuba,  t(i  organize  the  i«sault  on  the  uni- 
versity buildings 

r-vo  months  later  Hiivden,  dlsttulserl  ths 
time  with  dark  glasses,  pulled-down  hat  .uiri 
bandana  mask,  was  among  the  8.000  Chlcagu 
demonstrators  during  their  confrontation 
with  the  police  Still  later  he  showed  up  :or 
the  troubles  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
Tlie  task,  says  Hayden,  is  to  "cre-'xte  morr 
Chlcagos'  in  our  cities  more  'CoUimbias'  oii 
our  campuses  " 

.Als<i  on  the  picket  line  recently  at  S.m 
Francisco  State  wa.s  Arthur  Goldberg,  one  or 
the  organizers  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
which  In  ly64  jnit  the  blight  on  Berkeley 

Other  FSM  instigators  who  have  been  husv 
before  and  since  Include: 

Steve  Weissman.  who  graduated  Imn-. 
Berkeley  and  went  on  to  Stanford  to  be  .i 
ringleader  in  the  troubles  there 

Bettlna  .Aptheker.  Communist  daughter  r 
Herbert  Having  at  the  tender  .ige  of  16  siif- 
ferpd  three  broken  ribs  during  a  rowdv 
peace"  demonstration  in  New  York.  Bettlna 
is  not  such  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  violent 
method  She  prefers  the  strategy  of  "going 
limp.  •  a  fashion  siie  set  during  the  Berkeley 
riots 

Mike  .Myerson,  former  chairman  of  the 
early  Berkeley  radical  group  SLATE,  delegate 
to  tlie  Eighth  World  Communist  Youth  Fes- 
tival in  Helsinki,  who  went  on  to  found,  with 
Bettlna  and  others,  the  DuBols  clubs  for 
bringing  together  Communist  youth  On  ,i 
visit  to  Hanoi  in  1965,  Myerson  wils  pro- 
claimed an  "honorary  nephew  "  of  Commu- 
nist leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  He  has  participated 
m  demonstrations  m  this  country  weari!;^  ., 
Viet  Cong  cap  .ind  a  ring  he  claims  was  m.icie 
from  the  wreckage  of  an  .\merlcan  plane. 

Karen  Wald.  or  Lleberman.  who  reportcdiv 
went  from  Berkeley  to  Cuba,  on  to  Mosc;  -a 
back  to  New  York  In  time  for  the  Columbia 
uprising,  then  back  to  Berkeley  for  the  latest 
disturbance  there 

Jerry  Rubin,  now  in  prison  for  his  part  ;n 
the  Chicago  disorders  In  a  letter  to  friends 
asking  for  contributions  to  the  Rubin  De- 
fense Committee.  Rubin  wrote  To  chal- 
lenge the  courts  is  to  attack  .\merlcan  societv 
at  Its  roots  In  campus  rebellions,  the  most 
revolutionary  demand,  the  demand  that  can 
never  be  granted  by  the  administration,  is 
the    dem.'ind    for    amnesty  An    offensive 

against  the  courts  and  Jails- -including  direct 
action  and  direct  legal  and  financial  aid  • ' 
the  victims  of  the  system  would  be  the  mo*t 
Immediate  link  that  a  white  movement  could 
possibly  make  with  blacks  .md  poor  whites 
.As  a  beginning  lefs  organize  massive 
mobilizations  for  the  spring,  nationally  co- 
ordinated and  very  theatrical,  taking  pl.ice 
near  courts,  jails  and  military  stockades.  ' 
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Others  who  will  not  be  appearing  on  tele- 
vision for  a  while  are  Eldridge  Cleaver.  33, 
in  hiding  after  a  parole  violation  in  connec- 
tion With  charges  stemming  from  a  gun  bat- 
tle with  police,  and  Huey  Newton,  26.  Black 
Panther  "mlnl.ster  of  defense."  now  serving 
2  to  15  years  for  manslaughter  of  an  Oakland 
p»iliceman 

Both  men  were  defended  by  Charles  Garry, 
ii  San  Francisco  lawyer  Identified  as  a  Com- 
munist by  a  former  fellow  member  in  testi- 
nii  nv  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In   1957, 

.\  member  of  the  Communist-organized 
Naiioaal  Lawyers  Guild  which,  it  is  said. 
lorms  the  "ieeal  bulwark  of  the  Communist 
party."  Garry  is  one  of  several  called  on  to 
defend  Communists  In  court,  as  well  as  to 
plav  a  leading  role  as  public  speakers  and 
lobbyists  against  lederul  and  local  govern- 
mt-ni  security  programs. 

Garry  is  also  one  of  the  defense  attorneys 
in  I  lie  trial  of  the  seven  Oakland  radicals 
.irrcsted  during  "Stop  the  Draft"  week  in  Oc- 
tober, l»ti7 

.■\mong  the  seven  Is  Terry  Cannon,  who  re- 
,etjtl\  met  comrades  of  the  National  Lib- 
er, 'ion  Front  in  Budapest. 

The  NLF  could  not  understand  why  we 
dirt  not  have  a  .single  revolutionary  organlza- 
II.  ii  like  them  in  this  country,  one  organiza- 
!i  :i  with  a  strategy  for  tlie  liberation  of 
.\:\  ''rica,'  he  recently  told  fellow  students. 
We  tried  to  explain  that  we  were  new  at 
•!.:-  business.  \^'e  were  experimenting,  we 
■A.re  .-till  trying  to  hnd  the  revolutionary 
•.>>iic  th.it  would  bring  this  country  down." 
When  it  does  come  down.  Cannon  thinks, 
r  A  ill  be  through  'some  massive  comblna- 
•1  :.  ■•'.  leaflets,  slt-downs,  strikes  and  fight- 
1!..'  m  tlie  streets — all  of  them  together." 

Another  one  of  the  seven  Is  Steve  Hamil- 
ton .1  well  known  Berkeley  troublemaker, 
li.^i'd  on  file  in  the  dean  of  students'  office 
as  ■■  halrman  of  Campus  Progressive  Labor, 
pre-^uient  of  the  May  2  Movement,  chairman 
01  -he  Medical  A\A  Committee  (formed  to 
cr. e  .lid  to  wounded  demonstrators). 

Hamilton  told  the  House  Committee  on 
r:;-..\merican  Activities  In  1966:  "I  Joined 
wiMi  other  people  who  are  fighting  for  a  Just 
.11. d  socialist  society  and  I  became  a  member 
•  >:  -he  Progressive  Labor  party  and  became  a 
.M.I rxlst- Leninist.  " 

Some  Negro  groups  have  steered  clear  of 
the  Communists.  Their  leaders  are  experi- 
enced, sincere  men  concerned  only  to  right 
the  wrongs  that  Negroes  have  undeniably 
.~t;rTerpd  down  the  years.  They  are  conduct- 
me  a  responsible,  worthwhile  campaign  for 
better  facilities  lor  their  people  and,  in 
schools,  more  courses  tailored  to  what  they 
rec.ird  as  their  own  needs.  Above  all.  they 
w:uit  recognition  for  the  black  people  as 
people  with  pride  in  their  own  heroes,  his- 
tory ,ind  culture 

Some  black  groups,  however,  have  fallen 
under  the  Communist  spell.  For  all  the  ven- 
onvus  anti-white  invective,  it  is  never  anti- 
Red  The  Red  line  is  followed.  The  same 
l.ii'.cuage  IS  used.  Communists  provide  the 
r.^.i:ies.  the  propaganda  and  much  of  the 
funds  To  calls  for  Negro  rights"  have  been 
.idded  slogans  like  "imperialist  warmongers," 
capitalist  scum"  and  others  supplied  by  the 
Reds 

Nor  is  the  campaign  confined  to  hate  words 
and  obscenities.  The  threat  of  physical  vio- 
lence—l>eating.  knifing,  shooting — Is  also 
used  to  deter  opposition 

Black  Panther  '  mlrUster  of  education" 
c.foree  Murray,  former  Oakland  elementary 
.H  hoolteacher.  education  coordinator  for  San 
Francisco  State's  Summer  Youth  Work  pro- 
t-Tam  and  lately  part-time  English  teacher  at 
the  college  has  told  students;  "America  rep- 
resents slavery.  America  represents  hell." 

He  calls  the  American  flag  "a  piece  of  toilet 
paper"  and  says  It  should  be  "flushed  down 
the  toilet  and  burned  in  the  sewers." 

Murray  claims  he  was  victimized  by  sus- 
pension from  the  college  for  urging  the  stu- 
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dents  to  "carry  guns  to  protect  themselves." 
His  actual  words  at  the  campus  rally  left  lit- 
tle doubt  what  he  meant.  "What  w,'e  want  to 
do,"  he  saJd,  "is  use  guns  and  force  to  lib- 
erate black  people,  as  our  brothers  all  over 
the  world  are  doing  against  American  Im- 
perialism." 

Murray  is  an  old-time  Marxist.  The  Com- 
munist party  publication  in  Cuba,  wlilch  he 
also  has  visited,  gave  him  2'2  pages.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "Every  time  a  guerrilla 
knocks  out  a  U.S.  soldier  this  means  one  ag- 
gressor less  against  those  who  fight  for  free- 
dom in  the  United  States."  The  Detroit  riot. 
he  said,  kept  National  Guardsmen  busy  so 
they  could  not  even  be  considered  for  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

Many  student  demonstrators,  both  black 
and  white,  deride  suggestions  of  Communist 
connection  with  their  movements. 

"Marx?  Lenin?  Those  old  fuddy-duddies." 
one  young  Berkeley  demonstrator  chuckled 
through  his  beard.  "Communists  are  square. 
man.  They  wear  collars  and  ties — Just  like 
you!" 

Square  or  not,  the  Communists  are  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  mob  manipulation 
They  have  had  60  years  experience  of  or- 
ganizing peasant  and  worker  uprisings 
around  the  world. 

II 

"Fronts  are  thlnes  of  the  past— we  don't 
need  them."  said  Gus  Hall,  secret.irv  of  t!.e 
Communist  party.  USA. 

He  was  right.  No  operation  of  .subversive 
forces  in  this  country  has  been  more  bold, 
direct  or  blatant  than  the  Communist  take- 
over of  the  youth  protest  movement. 

"We've  got  the  DuBois  Clubs,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society."  Hall 
boasted,  "We  have  them  going  for  us  and  they 
are  not  fronts  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word." 

He  could  have  listed  several  more. 
The  Communists  have  made  great  headway 
since  1961  when  they  started  their  plan  to 
capitalize  on  the  energies,  resourcefulness. 
Idealism  and  inexperience  of  young  .■Ameri- 
can hotheads. 

On  Jan.  20,  1961,  Hall  told  his  national 
committee:  "The  party  must  give  much 
higher  priority  for  the  work  among  youth  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor." 

A  national  organizing  committee  was  set 
up  to  form  a  national  network  of  dissident 
youth  groups,  tying  in  the  Marxist  and  so- 
cialist-oriented "groups  that  already  were 
springing  up. 

Contact  was  made  with  groups  that  were 
not,  like  SLATE  and  Advance,  already  Com- 
munist fronts.  The  idea  was  to  give  them 
every  encouragement  and  help  to  feed  them 
with  propaganda  and,  where  they  showed 
promise,  to  supply  them  with  more  funds 

Where  local  leaders  were  not  considered  ac- 
tive or  militant  enough,  trained  leaders  were 
dispatched  to  the  area.  Their  job  was  to  build 
up  the  group  by  recruitment  among  the  root- 
less intellectuals  and  loudmouthed  malcon- 
tents, to  make  more  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity and  stir  up  more  resentment. 

Liberal  movements,  calling  themselves 
non-Communist  or  even  anti-Communist, 
were  also  marked  for  infiltration.  While  con- 
cealing his  Communist  connections,  the 
agent  was  to  exploit  existing  grievances, 
arouse  members  to  protest  other  "wTongs," 
and  u.=e  his  own  persuasive  personality  either 
to  be  elected  or  eventually  to  take  over  as 
spokesman  for  the  group,  .Activities  there- 
after were  to  be  directed  along  channels  that 
served  the  ends  of  the  party 

College  campuses  were  particularly  fertile 
soli.  Fidel  Castro's  victory  in  Cuba  in  1959 
had  shown  what  could  be  achieved  by  a  small 
group  of  young,  dedicated  followers 

Castro's  deeds  had  stirred  the  imagination 
of  American  students  already  touched  with 
revolutionary  fever.  They  were  ripe  for  in- 
doctrination by  Communist.  pro-Communist 
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and  iiijeral  professors  There  were  plenty  of 
these  around  ready  to  talk  about  the  ""evils" 
and  "Injustices"  of  imperialism,  capitalism 
and  the  American  system,  and  the  plight  of 
oppressed  peoples  around  the  world. 

Back-up  was  provided  from  outside  by 
Communist  party  functionaries,  including 
Hall  himself,  making  speaking  tours  of  the 
campuses. 

Other  vehicles  of  indoctrination  were  open 
forums,  rallies  and  teacli-ins  The  teach-ins 
were  i  technique  developed  Irom  the  earlier 
Communist  front  "'study  group"  to  reach 
L.rger   audiences. 

Dressed  up  to  look  like  lair  debat?.  the 
"teach-in"  was  in  fact  carefully  planned, 
timed  and  supervl.=ed  by  specially  jiicked 
"disrufsion  leaders"  to  give  the  organizer.s 
the  advantage  over  the  invited  opposing 
.speakers.  Planted  strategically  about  the  hall 
were  hecklers  armed  with  prepared  questions 
and  .statements,  versed  m  the  art  of  stifling 
t'ne  opposition  and  s'waying  an  audience 

It  also  was  no  longer  i;ecesKary  to  confine 
a"tivitles  to  the  old  secret  Co.mmunist  ""cells." 
Radical  students  and  non-student  radicals 
were  enlisted  to  organize  tollege  chapters  of 
new  national  organizations  formed  under 
variaus  banners — civil  right?,  '"fair  play  :or 
Cuba."  "end  the  war  in  Vietnam."  "".stop  the 
draft."  "academic  freedom" — everything  from 
iree  speech  to  iree  sex 

One  of  the  fir.'t.  .ind  most  radical,  was  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement,  formed  in  1962 
by  two  long-time  Communists  who  wanted 
:iCtion  according  to  the  teachings  of  Red 
Chinese    leader    Mao   Tse-tung. 

Tills  movement  organized  student  trips  to 
Cuba,  arranged  karate  clas.ses  and  estab- 
lished arms  caches  in  the  New  York  area. 
Mortimer  Scheer.  a  If.rmer  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist parly,  later  founded  Progressive  Ixibor's 
West  Coast  chapter  in  San  Francisco,  He  was 
active  in  the  Free  Speech  Movement  and  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  :.t  the  University  of 
California  campus  at  Berkeley  and  since  has 
been  busy  at  most  of  the  big  Berkeley 
demonstrations. 

West  Coast  organizer  for  the  Progre.ssi\e 
Labor  group  today  is  Steve  Cherkoss.  who 
was  assigned  by  the  VDC  to  head  the  anti- 
draft  committee.  He  also  led  anti-draft  dem- 
onstrations at  Berkeley  High  Sch-X)!  and  at 
Garfield  Junior  High  in  Berkeley,  where  he 
recruited  12-  and  13-year-olds  for  a  Junior 
Vietnam  Day   Committee. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Societv  was 
the  new  name  given  to  the  .=tudent  .-.ffiliate 
of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy. Although  SDS  originally  repudiated 
communism  as  an  authoritarian  system  and 
excluded  Communists  from  its  membership. 
Communist  agents  sat  in  on  meetings  and 
coached  organizers  almost  irom  the  start 

As  a  result,  the  1965  SDS  convention  rc- 
I^ealed  a  constitutional  stipulation  barring 
Communists  from  membership.  Subse- 
quently, Communist  party  leaders  quietly 
told  members  they  "could  work  through 
SDS."  Today  they  control  several  cliapters. 
By  mid-1968.  SDS  claimed  t-t  have  6.300 
dues-paying  memt>ers  with  another  35.000 
unregistered  participants  in  250  chapters 
across  the  country,  all  under  the  direction 
of   SDS  headquarters   m   Chicago. 

SDS  members  now  openly  embrace  the 
Red  cause,  wave  Viet  Cong  flags,  display  por- 
traits of  Marx  and  Mao.  denounce  "capitalist 
exploiters"  and  "the  .W  Capones  who  run 
this  country"  and  shout  slogans  like.  Lenin 
•won.  Castro  won.  and  we  will  win  too!"  They 
have  been  m  the  thick  of  the  disruption  and 
violence  that  has  exploded  on  campuses  from 
Berkeley  to  Columbia. 

The  latest  SDS  statement,  appearing  in  one 
of  the  underground  student  papers  which 
serve  as  organs  of  Communist  propaganda, 
says:  "The  notion  that  we  must  remain 
simply  'an  anti-imperiahst  student  organiza- 
tion' is  no  longer  viable    The  nature  of  our 
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struggle  Is  ««fh  '.hat  !'.  necessitates  an  orga- 
nization that  la  made  up  of  youth  and  not 
Just  students  and  that  these  youth  become 
class  conscious  This  means  that  our  struggle 
must  be  integrated  in'.o  the  struggle*  of  the 
working  pyeople  " 

3D8  organizers  are  told  that  they  should 
direct  the  focus  of  their  energies  tn  orga- 
nizing on  campuses  of  worKlng-claas  colleges, 
community  schools  trade  schix^ls  and  tech- 
nical schools  as  well  tts  high  schools  and 
Junior  colleges  "' 

Pollowln<  3DS  came  the  WEB  DuBola 
Clubs  named  for  the  founder  if  Oie  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  DuBols  joined  'he  Communist  party 
at  '.he  age  of  93    He  died  in  Ghana 

The  flrst  ciub  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity >jf  Wisconsin  m  19^4  One  of  the 
founders  was  Eugene  Dennis  Jr  .  son  of  a 
former  national  secretary  of  the  party  An- 
other was  Bettlna  Aptheker.  daughter  of 
Herbert  Aptheker.  the  party's  leading  theore- 
tician 

Other  chapters  quickly  sprang  up  across 
the  country  The  VC  Berkeley  chapter  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the  1964 
Berkeley  rlot.s 

Bv  May  1966  the  Communists  were  boast- 
fng  openly  in  their  party  newspaper  of  other 
DuBols  achievements  They  said  The  Du- 
Bols Club  of  New  York,  a  socialist  youth 
organization  ;s  proud  to  .say  that,  along  with 
hundreds  of  others  on  campuses  and  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  cfiuntry  have  spon- 
sored teac'i-ms.  sit-ins.  rallies,  marches  and 
the  huge  demonstrauon  of  over  35.000  Amer- 
icans in  Washington.  DC.  last  April  17  to 
protest  the  war  In  Vietnam   ' 

3ome  party  members  originally  had  -sug- 
gested that  a  major  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  all  student  radicals  together  Inside  a 
single  national  organization  The  wily  more 
experienced  leaders  knew  this  would  not 
work 

The  kids  are  too  erratic  to  sustain  any 
popular  front.  ■  they  said  "Theyre  unpredict- 
able and  they  go  from  one  cause  to  another 
Better  to  let  them  ch<xj8e  their  own  labels, 
while  we  do  the  prompting  from  behind  the 
scenes  " 

Local  organizers — <ledlcated  volunteers  as 
well  as  pa.d.  full-time  agents — worked  to 
build  up  cooperation  t>etween  -.hose  students 
supporting  illTerent  causes  They  arranged 
for  the  distribution  and  exchange  of  litera- 
ture appropr.ately  sympathetic  to  the  others 
complaints,  suggested  they  share  meeting 
places  and  other  facilities  as  well  .is  some  of 
the  functions  such  as  handbill  distribution 
and  fund-collecting 

Thus,  students  who  originally  were  inter- 
ested mainly  in  civil  rights,  or  a  greater  say 
in  domestic  university  matters  were  conned 
into  demonstrating,  marching  and  noting  in 
cominon  cause  with  otherB  protesting  every- 
thii«  from  capltailatic  exploitation  "  to  the 
drait 

Said  Inspector  Tom  Pltzpatrlck,  director  of 
the  3an  Pranclaco  Police  Department's  intel- 
ligence unit 

"It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  mcjst  of 
the  leaders  m  recent  demonstrations  either 
are  or  were  members  of  the  Communist  party 
or  some  revolutionary  organization 

■  Nor  Is  It  without  significance  that  the 
pattern  of  agitation  and  action  neatly  con- 
forms to  procedures  earned  out  by  Ccdmu- 
nlsts  or  revolutionaries  elsewhere  and  at 
other  tunes" 

m 
For  ail  that  has  been  said  about  the  im- 
petuousness  of  youth  and  the  so-called  gen- 
eration revolt,  '  few  campus  riots  are  spon- 
taneous Most  are  the  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning and  organization 

Communists  call  it  "mob  manipulation" 
They  have  had  long  practice  at  It  About  the 
only  new  method  they  have  Introduced  Is  the 
use  of  the  two-way  radio  for  the  ringleaders 
to  keep  m  touch  with  each  other 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I'ho  operation  la  carried  out  In  six  stages 
Stage  1  Inflltratlon  of  any  group  already 
protesting  some  grievance  Agents  also  are 
moved  into  strategic  position  where  they  can 
aggravate  .some  real  or  Imagined  wrong  and 
form  a  new  protest  group 

Stage  2  Meetings  are  arranged,  on  or  ofT 
campus,  to  dlscviss  an  issue  and  what  should 
be  done  atK)ut  it  Small  contributions  are 
sfiught  to  help  the  cau.se  Attention  is  drawn 
to  stMiie  article  In  one  of  the  underground 
student  newspapers  t'hal  carry  Red  propa- 
ganda which  happen.?  to  deal  with  this  very 
subject  ■  Volunteers  ire  enlisted  to  distribute 
leaflets  and  p<jeters 

Stage  :i  Bigger  public  meetings  are  orga- 
nized, rallies  and  forums  are  held  to  call 
wider  attention  to  the  grievance  Other  "In- 
justices" are  aired  and  tlie  charge  made  that 
they  are  all  the  result  of  "exploitation  and 
oppression    ' 

Supporting  speakers  are  Invited  from  out- 
side Their  Communist  connections  are  not 
advertised  The  word  ■Communist"  Is  gener- 
ally avoided 

Allusions  are  in.ide  rather  to  such  universal 
aspirations  as  freedom."  "peace."  "civil  lib- 
erties" or — a  sure  winner  on  campuses —  stu- 
dents  rights   " 

Neither  Is  It  made  apparent  at  least  not  in 
the  early  stages,  that  'here  is  any  connection 
or  cooperation  with  other  radical  groups  pa- 
rading under  dltTerent  banners  but  using  sim- 
ilar slogans 

The  aim  Is  to  draw  sympathy,  break  down 
trust  In  this  stx-lety's  established  traditions 
and  ways  of  keeping  order,  appeal  to  malcon- 
tents and  restive  youths  e<ager  to  Join  in  any 
defiance  of  authi.irlty 

If  such  agitation  succeeds  in  recruiting 
more  .ulherents  to  the  cause  and  biUldlng  uo 
the  hard-core  membership,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter The  main  Intention,  however.  Is  to  stir  up 
as  much  discontent  .is  p<:>sslble  and  win 
enough  .sympathizers  to  stage  an  Impressive 
demonstration 

It  is  also  at  this  stage  that  support  Is  en- 
listed from  liberal  faculty  members  Some 
professors  .ilreadv  ,»re  party  members  A  lucid 
professor  who  Is  i)opular  with  students  can 
be  of  enormous  help  to  the  cause  and  add 
dignity  to  the  prcx-eedlngs 

Stage  4  Matters  are  forced  to  a  head  by 
getting  members  wid  sympathizers  to  agree 
on  a  list  of  demands  to  be  presented  to  the 
university  authontles  Ttiey  may  be  demands 
for  changes  in  campus  rules,  better  cafeteria 
food,  more  black  admissions  or  a  stop  to  on- 
campus  recruiting  by  Industrial  Arms  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort  It  does  not  really 
matter  bo  long  ,ia  :t  has  the  .support  of  several 
dissident  groups  and  dlscomflu  the  author- 
ities. 

If  the  authorities  yield,  the  organizers  pre- 
pare new  demands  The  strategy  Is  to  keep 
adding  Issues  until  the  authorities  call  a 
demand  impossible  and  refuse  to  yield. 

Stage  5  The  issue  Is  dramatized  by  calling 
a  mass  meeting  t  demonstration  and  appeal- 
ing for  active  support  from  other  groupe 

A  ringleader  climbs  on  the  stand  and  makes 
an  Impaasloned  but  well-prepared  speech 
about  our  Just  rights"  and  'the  hidebound 
bulUea  who  iue  trying  to  deny   them" 

The  stand  Ls  yielded  to  others  who  bock 
up  the  main  speaker  They  also  introduce 
wider  lisuee  like  'civil  libertlee  "  and  the 
"unjust  war  In  Vietnam"  to  convey  the  Im- 
preeelon  that  theae  are  aJl  coiuiected  and  all 
due  to  the  same  hateful  cause— "capitalist 
exploitation" 

University  authorities  are  represented  aa 
"hired  lackeys  of  the  system."  'stoogee  of 
the  mllltajy- industrial  complex.  "  upholders 
of  racism  and  the  real  enemies  oT  truth  and 
justice 

Anyone  who  tries  to  speak  In  opposition  Is 
lumped  with  them 

An  emotional  frenzy  Is  worked  up  by  con- 
trasting hate  Words  with  rousing  slogans 
like  "freedom  now."  "we  shall  overcome" 
"let's  show    em.  '  and  "lat's  march" 
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Chanted  repeatedly  to  the  accompaniment 
of  waving  banners,  these  have  an  effect  simi- 
lar  to  the  reF>eated  suggestions  at  a  hypnoeis 
session 

Stage  6  This  Is  the  direct  confrontation 
It  calls  for  violation  of  campus  rules  or  civil 
laws  to  force  the  Issue"  and  to  chal!er.i;e 
the  authorities  to  take  disciplinary  ucti  n 
Students  who  sympathize  with  the  d;'i..<i. 
dents  but  who  dont  go  along  with  vloienoe 
by  now  have  been  drowned  out  Anyone  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  call  for 
■  further  negotiations"  is  ridiculed  iind 
shouted  down 

Paced  with  Incident's  which  escaJate  :rr,m 
.strikes  and  sit-ins  to  outright  lissatiit  on 
college  buildings,  the  authorities  linHlIy  must 
choose  between  yielding  to  "student  power" 
or  calling  in  the  p>oUce 

The  riot  organizers  prefer  the  latter  The 
appearance  of  police  on  campus — even  to 
many  who  have  not  swallowed  all  the  in- 
ce.ssant  Communist  propaganda-  Is  .seer;  as 
the  ultimate  crime  that  a  urilverslty  ,id- 
mlnl.stratlon  can  commilt.  It  stirs  up  a  liPudy 
feeling  of  revulsion  against  these  ultiiu.ite 
.symtx)ls  of  authority  and  of  sympathy  lor 
the  demonstrators 

Police  brutality"  and  "pigs"  are  terni.s 
that  have  been  used  by  Communists  In  c-ijer 
riots  long  before  police  ever  appeared  n 
US  campuses  It  Is  taken  up  by  other  t!i. 
dent-s  OS  policemen,  goaded  by  obscene  i::- 
suits  and  aylng  bricks  and  challenges  to  t.se 
their  nightsticks,  try  to  quell  what  has  by 
now  tiecome  a  full-scale  riot 

The  riot  organizers  also  welcome  televl.sion 
cameras,  especially  if  one  can  give  a  close-iip 
of  a  policeman  standing  over  a  student  with 
a  bloodied  head  It  is  good  propaganda  and 
costs  nothing 

The  ringleaders  are  not  necessarily  the  riot 
manipulators  These  are  less  obtrusive  They 
direct  of)eratlons.  keeping  In  touch  with  each 
other  by  means  of  hand  signals,  runners  imd 
two-way  radio. 

"The  ability  to  manipulate  people  through 
violence  and  the  mass  media  has  never  ^een 
greater,  the  potential  for  us  radlcal.s  i.mer 
more  exciting  than  now."  proclaimed  a 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Students  :,jt  a 
Democratic  Society,  a  Communist -backed  cr- 
ganlzatlon  which  has  been  behind  many 
college  riots 

Tlie  SDS  and  other  radical  groups  i.uder 
Communist  direction  have  worked  up  demon- 
strations and  riots  at  San  Francisco  .'^tate 
College,  at  the  Universities  of  California. 
Texas.  CJeorgla.  Chicago.  Wisconsin.  Prince- 
ton. Brandels.  Howard  and  many  other  col- 
leges. They  also  have  organized  many  riots 
off  campvis 

In  the  name  of  defending  such  Issues  as 
'free  si>eech."  "better  cafeteria  food."  allow- 
ing girls  In  men's  dormitories,  draft  deter- 
ment, no  on-campus  recruiting,  more  ijlack 
studies,  etc  .  they  have  launched  rampages 
of  looting,  brawling  and  arson  Carrying  the 
red  flag  of  Communist  revolution  and  the 
black  flag  of  anarchy,  they  have  stormed 
buildings,  held  people  captive,  beaten  up 
opponents,  erected  barricades  and  toueht 
pitched  battles  with  the  police,  deploying 
radio-directed  students  as  shock  troops 

The  Columbia  riot  was  directed  by  an  SDS 
"high  command"  which  set  up  headquarters 
In  one  of  the  occupied  college  buildings,  and 
coordinated  activities  through  n  network  of 
40  walkie-talkies,  telephones  and  runners 
The  saune  kind  of  organization  has  been 
observed  at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere. 
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"University  reform  can  only  be  a  means 
to  revolution,  never  a  revolutionary  end  in 
Itself.  Once  you  secure  the  campus  you  have 
Just  begun.  ' 

So  asserts  Lee  Pelsensteln,  who  calls  him- 
self "military  editor"  of  the  Berkeley  Barb 

The  Barb  Is  one  of  nearly  50  underground 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  United  Sutes 
and  sold  on  many  campuses.  They  are  Joined 


in   a   syndicate,   which    Includes   others    in 
Canada.  Latin  America  and  E^irope. 

They  freely  use  each  other's  material.  Much 
of  It  is  virtually  Indistinguishable  in  tone 
from  the  antl-Amertcan  outpourings  from 
Moscow.  Peking  and  Havana. 

Such  publications  serve  not  only  as  organs 
of  Red  propaganda:  they  also  are  used  to 
transmit  directives  to  party  members  and 
others  working  for  the  same  cause.  Detailed 
subversive  tactics  are  worked  out  locally  at 
secret  meetings,  but  there  Is  no  secrecy  about 
the  over-all  mission  and  the  objectives. 

Under  the  heading  "Commune-Ism  Can 
Win"  the  Barb  piece  outlines  a  plan  for  set- 
ting up  "revolutionary  communes,  each  con- 
sisting of  from  10  to  30  people  who  live  near 
esch  other." 

Such  communes,  Pelsensteln  says  could 
form  a  "decentralized  revolutionary  orga- 
nization which  Is  so  vital  for  sustained 
militancy.  It  would  be  a  substantial  and  yet 
Invisible  organization,  capable  of  explosive 
activity  of  dormancy  as  the  situation  de- 
manded. 

since  several  groups  of  this  nature  are 
already  known — at  least  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation— to  be  In  existence, 
>uch  articles  can  only  have  the  purpose  of 
bin'.dlng  up  the  network. 

."^me  of  us  should  move  Into  factories 
and  shops  as  well  as  into  working  class  com- 
munities." the  Communist-backed  Students 
for  .1  Democratic  Society  proclaims  through 
the  '.nderground  press  "We  should  move  into 
the  liberation  struggle  now  being  fought 
insuie  the  armed  forces  and  take  an  active 
part  ■" 

Educators  used  to  shrug  off  the  SDS  as  Just 
an  onruly  bunch  of  impetuous  youngsters 
un-il  a  congressional  report  last  year  charged 
it  •.'. ith  having  given  '"open  support  to  guer- 
:.\\.\  warfare  In  the  United  States." 

The  SDS  makes  no  bones  about  It.  "We're 
working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force  In  an 
•rh.n  environment."  It  states.  "We're  ac- 
tivelv  organizing  .sedition."  boasted  national 
?-erri'ary  Oree  Calvert 

iocrultlng  for  revolution  reaches  down 
to  iiiith  schcxjls.  Junior  high  and  even  lower. 

One  .SDS  pamphlet  urges  young  school 
radicals  to  exploit  tensions  and  potentiali- 
ties existing  in  the  American  high  school 
setup.  Suggested  ways  for  creating  disorder 
at  the  junior  level  Include  starting  trash  can 
fires.  .<ietting  off  false  fire  alarms,  organizing 
mass  protests  on  such  issues  as  dress  regula- 
tions, attendance,  even  education  itself. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  SLATE. 
the  Berkeley  campus  political  movement." 
the  SDS  lectures  its  up-and-coming  agita- 
tors SLATE,  an  early  Communist  front  orga- 
nization, helped  structure  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  which  disrupted  Berkeley  in 
1964 

At  San  Francisco  State  College,  student 
rebels  were  given  specific  instructions  on 
how  to  make  bigger  and  better  Molotov 
cocktails  and  how  to  make  use  of  sodium, 
potp.ssium  or  white  phosphorus,  which  could 
be  r.btained  from  the  college's  chemistry  de- 
partment. 

Another  statement  put  out  by  the  SDS 
during  the  San  Francisco  State  trouble  was 
headed.  "The  Need  to  Fight  the  Cops."  It 
exhorted : 

The  weapon  that  the  rulers  always  fall 
back  on  when  others  fall  is  their  armed 
mieht  In  this  case  It  was  the  police  forces 
from  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties (President  S.  I.)  Hayakawa  thought  If 
he  i^sed  enough  police  terror  we  would  quit 
and  trive  up  the  strike,  but  instead  of  rolling 
over  and  playing  dead  -we  fought  back.  "We 
met  their  clubs  with  Mace  and  rocks  and  bot- 
tles Several  plalnclothesmen  were  beaten  up 
when  they  were  discovered.  This  "was  a  big 
step  forward  for  many  of  the  white  students. 
They  overcame  their  awe  and  fear  of  the  pigs 
and  helped  defeat  every  attempt  to  smasb 
the  strike." 
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How  are  radicals  -who  help  the  Reds 
financed? 

Said  Inspector  Tom  Fltzpatrick.  director 
of  San  Francisco  Police  Department's  Intel- 
ligence unit:  "We  know  they  take  up  col- 
lections, charge  dues  or  solicit  contributions 
from  well-heeled  fellow  travelers,  of  whom 
there  are  many.  But  all  these  sources  put  to- 
gether couldn't  come  up  with  the  money  It 
takes  to  run  their  operations. 

"Some  of  them,  for  Instance,  have  been 
able  to  commute  between  Havana.  Hanoi  and 
even  Moscow,  like  well-to-do  globetrotters. 
not  to  speak  of  frequent  transcontinental 
trips." 

Prtxieeds  from  the  sales  of  underground 
publications,  plus  profits  from  the  salacious 
commercial  ads  and  personal  "want"  columns. 
make  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  revenue  to 
finance  the  youth  subversion  program. 

Membership  dues  to  various  radical  groups 
are  used  to  subsidize  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign. For  every  paid,  full-time  worker  there 
are  dozens  of  volunteers — canvassing,  fund- 
raising  or  busy  In  makeshift  offices  near  the 
campus,  cranking  out  mimeographed  sheets, 
letters  and  notices  of  forthcoming  meetings. 

In  some  cases  where  radicals  control  the 
student  body,  part  of  the  student  body  fees 
are  channeled  off  to  leftist  causes.  The  Cali- 
fornia Education  Code  specifically  prohibits 
grants  of  students  funds  (which  are  com- 
pulsory college  fees)  to  racist  organizations. 
This  may  keep  out  Ku-Kluxers  all  right  but 
not  their  opposite  numbers. 

Outraged  students  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  sent  Gov.  Reagan  and  Atty.  Gen. 
Thomas  Lynch  a  letter  showing  how  these 
fees  had  provided  money  for  a  number  of 
radical  groups  Including  the  Third  World 
Liberation  Front  ($15,339)  and  the  Black 
Students  Union  ($22,073).  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's investigation  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
budget  revealed  that  one  speaker  had  quietly 
returned  a  $400  student  government  speakins; 
fee  to  the  Black  Students  Union  and  that  an 
officer  of  the  Black  Students  Union  had 
bought  a  sniper  rifle  with  a  telescopic  sight 
with  a  $150  student  government  check. 

Public  money  also  is  misdirected  into  Com- 
munist causes  by  New  Left  students  and  oth- 
ers who  have  worked  their  way  Into  Influen- 
tial positions  on  various  off-campus  projects 
financed  under  the  War  on  Poverty  Local 
office  facilities  have  been  used  for  printing 
and  distributing  propaganda. 

An  investigation  by  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  auditing  team  showed  that  over 
$6,000  of  federal  funds  had  been  expended 
In  promoting  various  rallies  and  demonstra- 
tions in  San  Francisco,  events  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Summer  youth  camps  have  also  been  oc- 
casions for  Red  Indoctrination  A  San  Fran- 
cisco mother  complained  that  her  son  re- 
turned from  one  weekend  outing  laden  "with 
Communist  propaganda  literature.  He  told 
of  having  lectures  on  Marxism  and  Maoism. 

Investigators  found  that  chartered  buses 
were  taking  60  to  70  youngsters  at  a  time 
from  around  that  area  to  a  camp  owned  and 
operated  by  Willie  and  Else  Beltran.  long- 
time functionaries  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Manager  was  "Virginia  Proctor,  wife  of  Ros- 
coe  Proctor,  rlghthand  man  of  Mlckle  Lima, 
who  heads  the  Northern  California  branch  of 
the  Communist  Party  USA.  Buses,  lodging 
and  other  costs  were  paid  for  out  of  War  on 
Poverty  funds. 

Other  so-called  "youth  leaders."  some 
carrying  the  title  of  "reverend"  but  identified 
as  working  for  Communists,  have  partici- 
pated in  similar  projects. 

Other  big  money  raisers  are  admission  fees 
to  private  pornographic  plays  and  movies 
which  have  lately  been  making  the  rounds 
of  more  and  more  campuses.  The  proceeds 
from  sales  of  pornographic  books  and  drugs, 
as  well  as  from  organized  looting  and  rob- 
bery, are  documented  acordlng  to  cases  on 
file  with  the  FBI. 
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Also  on  file  is  evidence  of  funds  supplied 
from  Communist  sources  abroad.  The  I*ro- 
gressive  Labor  Party  obtained  $43,000  in  Pe- 
king, money  that  had  been  changed  into  US 
ctu-rency.  It  was  picked  up  at  the  Mexican 
City  National  Bank  in  Mexico  City  by  a  girl 
University  of  California  student,  who 
brought  it  to  Berkeley  and,  according  to 
House  Committee  investigation,  delivered  it 
to  PLP  leaders  Mortimer  Scheer  and  Lee  Coe. 

Testimony  was  given  in  Washington  a  few- 
months  ago  by  breakaway  members  of  the 
PLP  and  Trotskylte  Social  Workers  Party. 

They  told  how  activity  had  been  financed 
by  money  sent  from  Peking  by  way  of  Havana. 
It  was  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
diplomatic  pouches  of  the  United  Natlotis 
Mission  from  Cuba.  Agents  picked  up  the 
briefcases  in  New  York. 

The  nation"wlde  network  of  subversion  is 
made  up  of  oldtime  "cells" — groups  meeting 
in  private  houses  or  "clubs"~front  establish- 
ments like  private  schools,  summer  camps 
and  hotels  which  are  really  training  and  in- 
doctrinating schools — plus  many  groups 
openly  calling  themselves  Communist,  pro- 
Communist,  leftist  or  New  Left 

The  main  "knots"  in  the  network  are  New 
York  in  the  East.  Chicago  in  the  interior  and 
San  Francisco  in  the  West 

One  of  San  Francisco's  sarliest  Communist 
front  establishments  was  the  California  Labor 
School  After  the  US.  Justice  Department 
put  it  on  the  subversive  list  as  a  Commtmist 
indoctrination  center  and  closed  It  down,  or- 
ganizers moved  out  into  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities, where  they  :.re  still  busy  today, 
some  of  them  on  collepe  campu.ses 

West  Coast  source  of  much  Red  propaganda 
material  Is  55  Colton  Street,  one  of  a  shabby, 
broken-down  block  of  bulldines  with  closed 
doors  and  shuttered  windows  off  .San  Fran- 
cisco's Market  .Street  It  i.s  headquarters  for 
the  Third  World  Liberation  From  and  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  and  command  jxj.'-t 
of  Asher  Harar.  reportedly  the  No  i  Trotsky- 
lte in  the  United  States  and  No  i  man  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  It  also  i.s  the  hangout 
of  the  Black  Panthers  and  other  revcUnion- 
ary  groups. 

TTiere  the  office  mimeograph  machines  run 
late  turning  out  anti-police.  anl:-establlsh- 
ment.  pro-revolutionary  propaganda. 

Oi"ie  of  the  directives  that  went  out  coast 
to  coast  said:  ""If  you  are  workiiig  for  a  de- 
fense plant  engaged  in  making  munitions, 
you  want  to  see  that  that  munition  proves 
to  be  a  dud  when  it  gets  there  If  yo\i  are 
working  for  a  food  plant  making  K  ration,  do 
whatever  you  can  to  contaminate  that  food 
so  It  will  be  nonedible  when  it  gets  there  " 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  launching 
place  for  subversion  in  the  West  because  of 
its  cosmopolitan  population,  the  climate  cf 
liberalism  that  already  existed,  and.  chiefly, 
because  it  "was  also  the  home  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  influential  centers  of  learning 
in  the  world — the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California. 


The  wave  of  disorder  and  violence  that 
has  swept  US  universities  and  colleges  wa: 
set  in  motion  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of  thf 
University  of  California   in    1964 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  "Battle  of  Berkeley."  It  was  no 
spontaneous  student  uprising.  It  -was  planned 
and  organized  by  Communists,  "with  the  help 
of  the  so-called  "New  Left"  and  others  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  this  country's 
system  of  government. 

They  won  an  historic  victory.  Berkeley  be- 
came the  beachhead  from  which  to  try  to 
launch  a  revolution  across  the  nation's  cam- 
puses. 

Today's  Communists  or  pro-Communists 
control  some  of  the  positions  of  authority 
within  the  faculty  and  administrative  offices 
They  dominate  at  least  10  important  depart- 
ments of  the  universltv. 
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The  result  is  a  <reat  and  continuous  b«r- 
rasre  of  propaj?ancla  at  Berkeley  denouimiiii; 
this  nation  and  ita  forelffn  policies  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  youth  movement  It  is 
the  effect  of  the  subversion  of  youth  " 

The  words  are  those  of  a  Berkeley  pro- 
fessor concerned  enoui?h  to  utter  public 
Wrirning  of  what  has  happened  and  Is  hap- 
penlni?  there  He  is  Dr  Hardin  B  Jones,  no 
wUd-eved    Red-baiting    fanitnc 

Professor  of  medical  physics,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Donner  Laboratory  and  an  In- 
t^rnHtlimally  respected  scientist  he  Is  a  tall, 
dignified,  quiet-mannered  man  with  more 
than  to  years'  close  contact  with  Berkeley, 
beginning  when   he   was  a  student 

Nn  one  my  longer  speaks  out  effectively 
in  the  faculty  ir  administration  at  Berkeley 
for  the  importtint  concepts  basic  to  our  free 
society  or  to  retain  the  excellences  of  our  past 
stx-lal  achievements,  even  though  such  Iden- 
tified excellences  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
cire  material  for  iin  education.  '  said  Jones 
.Several  pn^fessors.  including  some  who  had 
considered  themselves  liberal,  have  left 
Berkeley  In  disgust 

Sociology  Prof  William  Peterson,  who  left 
to  become  research  professor  at  the  Institute 
of   Human  Sciences.   Boston  College,  .said 

Trte  University  of  California,  still  the  na- 
tion S"  gteatest  public  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  Is  m  rapid  disintegration  The  uni- 
versity has  i  dark  prospect,  and  the  reason 
is  that  there  haa  been  no  one  with  the  will. 
Intelligence  and  courage  to  administer  It  " 

Dr  Lewis  S  Peiier.  who  moved  on  to  be- 
come sociology  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  said 

Berkeley  has  become  a  symbol  for  the 
World  To  many  Americans.  It  stands  for 
studentry  in  senseless  rebellion,  to  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Nurth  Vietnam  it  Is 
a  faithful  ally  whose  demonstrations  against 
the  Ucuted  States  government  are  the  most 
valued  propaganda  " 

The  greater  political  awareness  of  the  mod- 
ern generation  Is  widely  acknowledged  Its 
members  feel  critical  of  society,  condemning 
pijverty.  racism  and  war  as  weaknesses  which 
they  are  Impatient  to  correct  Many  are 
ready  to  protest  and  demonstrate  without 
Communist  coaxing 

A  .small  but  determined  group  had  been 
working  tc  undermine  the  university  3  aca- 
demic structure  and  politicize"  It  long  be- 
fore the   1964  outburst  over    'free  speech." 

tn  1957  a  small  student  coalition  called 
SLATE  sought  to  gain  the  pollUcal  advantage 
of  claiming  to  utter  their  extremist  political 
views  in  the  name  of  the  20.000  registered 
students 

Its  platform  was  that  the  student  i»overn- 
ment  should  take  stands  on  national  and 
International  Issues."  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  In  the  university's  charter 
that  the  university  and  Its  subdivisions 
should  be     free  from  political  Influences   " 

SLATE  was  defeated  Alter  repeated  de- 
fl.tnce  uf  iiuthorlty  it  became  an  off-campus 
"rktanl/atlon.  continuing  to  press  radical  de- 
mands Communists  held  leading  poeltlona. 
In  the  summer  of  1964.  SLATE  issued  a 
manifesto  calling  for  revolution  on  the  cam- 
pus to  match  and  support  political  revolu- 
tion m  the  world  It  urged  -students  "to 
begin  an  open,  fierce  and  thoroughgoing  re- 
bellion on  this  campus  start  a  program 
of  agitation,  petitioning  rallies,  etc  .  In  which 
the  final  resort  will  be  to  civil  disobedience  " 
It  exhorted  them  to  "organize  and  split 
this  campus  wide  open'  If  such  a  revolt 
were  conducted  with  unrelenting  toughness 
and  courage,  it  could  spread  to  other  cam- 
puses across  the  country  " 

The  SLATE  slogans  became  the  battle  cry 
of  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  whoee  orga- 
nizers included  the  Red  Functlonaxleo  of 
SLATE 

For  all  the  Free  Speech  Movement  protest- 
ing free  speech  was  never  a  real  Issue  As  a 
Berkeley  professor.  Nathan  Glazer,  put  It 
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"Berkeley  was  one  of  the  few  places  In  the 
country.  I  Imagine,  where  in  1964  ipre- 
PSMi  one  could  hear  a  public  debate  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
and  Mho  Tse-tung  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  dis- 
pute There  were  orKanlzed  student  groups 
behind  both  positions   ' 

It  was  not  free  .speech,  but  freedom  to  or- 
ijanlze  political  action  and  collect  funds  on 
campus  that  wits  the  Inimedlate  issue  in  the 
dispute  that  broke  nut  two  weeks  after  the 
SLATE  manifesto  wiis  dls'rlbuted  to  students 

FSM  victory  depended  upon  a  hard  core 
of  about  200  members  of  the  faculty  who  were 
In  sympathy  with  the  movement  from  the  be- 
ginning and  whose  leaders  were  in  touch 
with   PSM   leaders 

3<^>me  Tiidlcal  professors  abused  their  poel- 
tlon  of  academic  authority  to  help  the  PSM 
leaders  They  called  off  clas.ses  to  make  the 
student  strike  more  effective  and  spxjke  In 
support  of  the  strikers 

I  am  aware."  said  Jones,  "that  activists 
on  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  regard  the  FVee 
Speech  Movement  and  Its  political  offspring 
as  the  greatest  event  ever  in  American  edu- 
cation With  no  de  facto  restraints  on  speech, 
the  major  characteristic  of  Berkeley  became 
that  of  a  political  war.  Including  violence, 
against  American  ,ind   Western  society." 

Though  most  university  students  mleht  try 
to  Ignore  or  reject  Indtxttrlnatlon  aimed  at 
the  unqualified  denial  of  the  established 
l>rlnclplee  of  American  society  there  are  few 
who  could  spend  four  or  more  years  on  cam- 
pus without  being  affected  by  the  deluge 
of  propaganda 

Gradually  the  smaller  political  cliques  that 
had  been  given  freedom  to  campaign  on 
campus  formed  themselves  into  larger,  more 
cohesive  groups  which  organized  and  led 
a  series  of  activities  on  and  off  campus — 
stopping  troop  trains,  encouraging  defiance 
of  the  Selective  Service  system  handlne  out 
p;imphlet8  on  "How  to  Beat  the  Draft."  up- 
holding    filthy  speech"  and  "free  sex  " 

Warnings  by  .ilarmed  professors  and  other 
concerned  citizens  that  the  Berkeley  situa- 
tion would  be  the  precursor  of  other  uni- 
versity eruptions  were  soon  Justified 

According  to  Prof  John  R  Searle.  who  sup- 
ported the  PSM  It  Berkeley,  "Many  college 
,\dminlstrations  in  America  don't  vet  seem 
to  perceive  that  they  are  all  In  this  together 

Like  buffaloes  l>elng  shot,  they  look  on 
with  interest  when  another  of  their  number 
goes  down,  without  seriously  thinking  that 
they  may  be  next  " 

VI 

Beneath  the  flood  of  re'volutlonary  propa- 
ganda and  exhortations  to  violence  aimed  at 
today's  youth  is  an  undercurrent  of  filth 
which  goes  far  deeper  than  most  Americans 
realize 

For  parents  to  be  shocked  at  youthful 
pranks  is  nothing  new 

What  Is  sinister,  however,  about  the  pres- 
ent student  preoccupation  with  sex.  drugs 
and  perversion  Is  that,  unlike  "panty  raids" 
and  other  student  frolics,  it  is  largely  the 
result  of  planning  and  organization 

It  Is  the  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  Red 
youth  subversion  program — one  part  of  the 
East -West  psychological  warfare  which  is 
practically  one-sided,  because  little  is  being 
done  on  this  side  to  combat  it 

The  discovery  of  the  "conditioned  reflex" 
by  the  Russian  physiologist  Ivan  Pavlov  had 
an  important  Influence  on  all  of  Russian  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  Few  Westerners 
are  aware  of  how  widely  Communists  have 
used  the  principle  to  condition  political  be- 
hn\  lor 

"American  scientists  have  tended  to  ne- 
glect this  area  of  study,  "  said  Dr.  Hardin  B 
Jones,  professor  of  medical  physics  and  phys- 
iology and  assistant  director  of  the  Donner 
Laboratory  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  "American  politicians  have  made 
comparatively  little  use  of  its  capabilities 
because,  until  now.  the  pHjlltlcs  of  this  coun- 
try were  very  stable  "' 
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On  the  other  hand  Jones  said,  "the  leaders 
of  world  communism  have  relied  heaviiv  n 
the  social  methodology  developed  from  Pav- 
lov's principle  of  conditioning 

"It  Is  a  way  In  which  satisfaction  of  ,-.ni- 
mallstlc  human  needs  such  as  food.  i«e-. 
tlon.  discipline  and  sexual  activities  ca?  le 
controlled  so  as  to  condition  a  person  •  ■_. 
tlons  and  beliefs  without  intellectual  ev.ii.i- 
atlon  "" 

Communists  and  radical  Socialists  used 
the  principle  for  political  purposes  by  seek- 
ing to  subvert  German  youth  inovement-  ;.•! 
the  1930s  The  animalistic  mob  culture  ;hev 
helped  develop  was  taken  over  by  Adolf  Hi'- 
ler  Through  m.vs  meetings,  social  actlvi;es 
and  organized  sexvial  contacts,  the  Hrler 
"Vouth  was  turned  Into  a  jjolitlcal  army— 
unthinking,  obedient,  conditioned  to  ^ivc 
promp'  reflex  responses  such  as  Pavlov  .st  id- 
led Elite  members  of  the  Nazi  SS  were  Iiit.  - 
duced  to  abnormal  sexual  activities  as  r  ,r- 
of  the  conditioning  process  to  break  ;:  v.:. 
their  attachment  to  traditional  moral  \,:Iae> 
Indoctrination  through  perversion  cine 
later  to  the  United  States  as  a  weapon  in  the 
coH  war  "Young  people,  particularly  univer- 
sity students,  were  the  main  target.?.  This 
came  at  the  same  time  the  universities  .lere 
marked  for  political  subversion  and  rev  jIu- 
tlon 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee  ,i!so  di'ected 
by  Communists,  followed  by  sponsoring  nn- 
campus  plays  which  mixed  [X)lltlcs  with  ;.or- 
nographv  These  and  other  indecent  shows 
and  activities  to  which  students  were  invited 
helped  as  fund  raisers  lor  antiwar.  >'ntidraft 
demonstrations,  civil  rights  marches  and  re- 
lated projects 

Pour-letter  vulgarities  have  become  tiie 
stock-in-trade  of  campus  radicals. 

So  have  the  obscene  badges  and  open  en- 
ticements of  "sex"  clubs  and  "sexual  ;ree- 
dom"  groups  So  hsve  the  lurid  Iinguaje  In 
the  "undercround"  and  many  itudent  news- 
papers which  mix  antl-Amerlcan  propaaanda 
with  titillating  articles  and  pictures  ,;bTUt 
drug-taking,  sex  and  sex  perversion  Ther» 
also  are  columns  of  personal  ads  which  leave 
nobody  in  doubt  as  to  the  prurient  interests 
of  the  advertisers  These  are  but  surface 
signs  of  the  poison  to  which  younij  minds 
today  are  being  exposed 

Portraits  of  Lenin,  Mao.  Castro  or  Che  Gue- 
vara. "Pig  Brutality""  and  other  "antl-imper- 
lalist""  wall  posters  are  .in  important  part  of 
the  "scene  ""  So  .ire  psychedelic  art  cont.iin- 
ing  pornographic  symbols,  and  "way  cat" 
music  with  Its  frenzied  rhythmic  beat 
shrieking,  hysterical  voices  and  frequent'.y 
lewd    Ivrlcs 

Veteran  investigators  into  the  underworld 
of  dope  and  vice  have  a  hard  *ime  holding 
onto  their  stomachs,  as  well  as  their  sanitv 
whjn  they  look  into  some  of  the  practices  to 
which  novices  of  the  so-called  New  Left  are 
introduced. 

It  goes  far  beyond  "making  love,  not  war.'" 
The  narcotics  in  use  today  make  the  old  dope 
dens  look  like  drearv  Joss  houses 

Neither  are  obscenity  and  pornography 
confined  to  the  backroom  "  pads'  of  bearded, 
long-haired  dirty-toed  boys  and  their  radical 
girl  and  boy-girl  friends 

They  are  introduced  Into  the  theater  and 
made  part  of  student  courses  of  instruction 

Perfomiances  for  which  "sick""  mieh"  be 
consiflered  too  mild  a  description,  have  i:iade 
the  rounds  of  campuses  Either  they  are  ron- 
doned  by  the  ""liberal""  section  of  the  faculty 
or  are  not  objected  to  for  fear  of  infr'.nr.ne 
rights  of  free  speech  Some  professors  have 
even  helped  in  publicizing  and  promoting 
th(  m. 

The  heroes""  of  these  "dramas"  are  usiiaUy 
depicted  as  Socialist  "revolutionaries""  The 
villains  are  ""capitalist  pigs  ""  Actors,  some- 
times naked  or  near-naked,  portray  charac- 
ters in  lustful,  .sadistic,  hrutlsh  attitudes 

The  coupling  v^-ith  political  propaganda  of 
blasphemous,  sacrlUglous  and  vulgar  sexual 
terms  used  with  regard  to  religious  themee 
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and  family  relationships  Is  a  deadly  weapon, 
blatantly  used  to  demoralize  and  destroy. 

Another  part  of  the  same  weapon  Is  ""sen- 
sitivity training,'"  now  being  promoted  on  a 
massive  scale  in  the  United  States,  Including 
en  some  campuses,  notably  the  University  of 
California. 

The  training  consists  of  creating  physical 
.iwareness  of  other  persons.  It  Is  highly  re- 
l.ited  to  such  physical  contacts  as  between 
mother  and  Infant  and  sexual  feelings  be- 
tween persons  The  idea  Is  to  become  aware 
of  the  other  person  through  touch  and  other 
lorms  of  direct  contact  Classes  often  are 
I  nndticted  in  the  nude 

.Sensitivity  training.'"  Jones  said  '"is  a  pow- 
trful  form  of  Pavlovlan  conditioning  by 
■.vhich  sexual-emotional  types  of  response  can 
be  ^ubstituled  for  Intellectual  consideration 
of  ,iny  proposition  common  to  the  group,  de- 
veloping a  surge  of  animalistic  mob 
re-ponse  '" 

This  conditioning,  he  stresses,  has  been  de- 
\(: oped  "by  the  Communold  forces,  who  ap- 
j;!v  these  techniques  to  control  of  group 
behavior,"" 

.Many  of  those  interested  in  sensitivity 
tr.iinlng  and  its  "group  dynamics"'  are  well- 
iiitentioned  They  believe  these  emotional  re- 
-jicinses  c.in  be  applied  to  Increase  a  feeling  of 
hr-  iherly  love  in  the  antiwar  movement  and 
t  >  generate  similar  feelings  of  affection  and 
,i(lmiratlon  between  whites  iind  blacks. 

lones  warns  however:  "To  the  extent  we 
bt-itin  to  be  influenced  by  animalistic  tend- 
encies and  mob  psychology,  we  certainly  lose 
the  structure  of  a  society  based  on  solving 
Its  problems  ratiouRlly." 


FAMILY  PLANNING  CLINICS  IN  LOS 
ANGELES.  CALIF. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ir.a,1or  problems  facing  our  poor  today  is 
thtnr  inability  to  control  the  size  of  their 
.'amilies.  This  results  in  inflicting  not 
(.:.;•.•  further  financial  burden  but  often 
inadequate  care  for  the  children. 

There  are,  however,  projects  under- 
way to  assist  mothers  in  family  plan- 
ning. An  example  of  this  was  brought 
to  my  attention  in  an  article  written  in 
the  Los  Ajipeles  Times  on  February  7, 
1969.  Several  family  planning  clinics, 
lunded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
poitunity,  are  operating  in  the  poverty 
areas  of  Los  Angeles.  These  clinics  pro- 
vide advice  and  free  medical  attention 
to  the  women  in  the  area  They  succeed 
m  educating  the  resident.s  in  birth  con- 
trol methods  and  hygienic  practices. 
Further,  they  aid  in  curing  and  prevent- 
in-'  disea.se  and  abortions  which  are  both 
costly  and  dangerous. 

Tins  is  one  step  in  the  road  to  releas- 
mc  the  bondages  of  poverty  for  the  poor 
and  uneducated  of  this  country,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
REcohD  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  place  looks  kind  of  old.  But  for  the 
women  who  go  there  it  offers  a  new  future 
and  Just  maybe  a  chance  to  step  out  of  the 
poverty  pocket  or  at  least  eliminate  some 
of  its  rushing  blows 

It  Is  the  newly  opened,  freshly  funded 
Family  Planning  Clinic  at  Harbor  General 
Hospital. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Funded  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  it  is  operated  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Regional  Family  Planning  Council. 
which  runs  several  other  clinics  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

And  to  Its  doors  come  women  of  all  ages, 
usually  In  their  late  20s  or  early  30s.  a  cul- 
tural mix  of  brown,  black  and  white  Many 
have  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  children,  all 
looking  for  the  same  thing,  knowledge  and 
help. 

Many  are  desperate  Take  the  case  of  Rosa, 
a  Mexican-American,  mother  of  eight,  who 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  family 
planning.  On  learning  she  was  pregnant  for 
the  ninth  time,  she  resorted  to  a  $350  abor- 
tion she  could  ill  afford  tinder  primitive 
medical  conditions  Then  .-^hc  ended  up  in 
a  county  hospital  when  complications  tet  in. 

Or  the  case  of  Norma,  a  Negro  from  Conip- 
ton  with  five  children  who  experienced  com- 
plications from  a  birth  control  pill  Not  know- 
ing where  to  go  lor  help,  .she  ended  up  alone 
and  bleeding  all  night  in  an  emergency  room 
becavise  she  couldn't  reacli  a  doctor  for  medi- 
cal care  and  advice. 

At  the  Family  Planning  Clinic,  the  only 
prerequisite  is  that  the  service  i.s  limited  to 
people  who  can't  afford  a  private  physician 

Otherwise,  the  mo.st  complete  care  of  its 
type  for  any  free  clinic  In  Southern  Caliiornia 
in  provided. 

The  clinic  operates  65  hours  a  week,  making 
its  services  available  to  almost  aiiy  woman 
under  any  special  circumstances 

Hours  are  9  a,m  to  9  p.m  Mondays  throutrh 
Fridays  and  10  am.  to  3  p  m    on  Saturdays, 

No  appointment  is  necessary,  there  are  no 
lengthy  waits,  no  tediovis  financial  screen- 
ings. 

Instead  they  accept  a  statement  of  need 
Then  the  patient  is  whisked  into  a  pleasant 
decorated  pale  blue  consulting  room,  where 
all  methods  of  contraception — intra-uienne 
devices  ("the  Ioop"i.  the  pill.  loam,  dia- 
phragms, etc. — are  explained  by  a  doctor  or 
nurse. 

The  woman  and  her  husband  are  then 
free  to  make  their  choice  If  it  is  lor  a  vasec- 
tomy or  tuballipation.  the  case  is  referred  to 
the  hospital,  thus  giving  a  full  range  of  care 

In  addition,  women  are  given  a  gynecologi- 
cal examination  and  a  complete  cancer 
screening — breast  check,  pap  smear  and  cul- 
poscopy,  a  visual  scan  with  a  microscope  of 
the  cervex  and  vaginal  areas  to  check  for 
cell  changes.  If  a  cell  looks  bad.  they  do  an 
instant  biopsy. 

CONTINUING    CARE 

And  the  care  is  continuing — revisits,  con- 
sultations to  see  how  the  birth  control  de- 
vice Is  working,  pelvic  examinations  a  mini- 
mum of  once  a  year  by  a  team  of  doctors 
headed  by  Dr.  Daniel  H  Mishell,  head  of  the 
hospital's  Ob-Gyn  department,  and  includ- 
ing Drs.  Duane  E.  Townsend.  Sidney  Wechs- 
ler  and  Jim  Gardner. 

For  Its  task,  the  hospital  is  well  located, 
placed  In  the  middle  of  some  of  the  worst 
poverty  areas  In  the  Sovithland — parts  of  Har- 
bor City,  "Wilmington.  Lawndale.  Lomita, 
Compton.  Carson  and  Artesia. 

Many  of  the  residents  have  less  than 
eighth-grade  education 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves 

Fact:  Nine  out  of  10  poor  women  in  Los 
Angeles  had  no  access  to  birth  control  serv- 
ices until  very  recently. 

Fact:  Women  In  poverty  have  between  two 
and  seven  or  more  children 

Fact:  Educated  middle-class  women  want 
and  bear  between  two  and  four  children. 

Fact:  The  local  infant  mortality  rate  is 
as  low  as  10  per  1.000  In  wealthier  sections 
of  the  city.  It  Is  as  high  as  38  per  1.000  In 
extreme  pKJverty  pockets  The  highest  ac- 
ceptable rate  determined  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  17  per  1.000 

Until  now,  the  alternatives  for  expectant 
mothers  from  these  areas  have  been  limited 
The  abortion  rates  are  alarmingly  high    One 
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out  of  five  pregnancies,  with  the  poor  haz- 
arding poor  health  care  and  high  costs,  is 
aborted, 

MORE   CLINICS 

A  partial  answer  is  the  founding  of  fam- 
ily planning  clinics  imore  will  open  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
Family  Planning  Council  i .  offering  efficient, 
hygienic  and  total  health  service  to  a  portion 
of  the  population  long  neglected. 

The  problems  underlying  such  an  under- 
taking are  enormovis  But  the  clinic  hopes  to 
overcome  them  in  part  through  the  services 
of  Peggy  Golden,  educator  and  social 
worker. 

She  IS  dedicated  to  her  cause  and  belie\"es 
that,  next  to  the  issue  of  peace,  overpopula- 
tion is  the  most  significant  problem  of  our 
time. 

She  goes  to  .schools,  to  comniunlty  agen- 
cies, to  welfare  iigencie.'^.  to  poverty  agen- 
cies, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Social  Ser\lce — anyone 
and  everyone  directly  connected  to  poverty  — 
to  tell  abotit  their  service 

She  also  works  with  .six  specially  trained 
women— fwo  from  Compton.  two  from  the 
Long  Beach  P;»ct.  two  from  the  Parent  Child 
Center  in  Harbor  City- -who  go  into  neigh- 
borhoods and  explain  birth  control, 

EX-PROBATICN    OFriCER 

She  comes  by  her  interest  not  only  as  the 
wife  of  an  assistant  dean  of  the  UCL.'^  School 
of  .Medicine,  Dr  Joshua  Golden,  but  .is  a 
former  probation  officer  for  Lo.s  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  counties 

"That  s  when  I  saw  fii-st-hand  what  hap- 
pens to  children  people  don't  want."  the 
said 

•"People  In  pov.-^rty  are  nphtly  incensed  be- 
cause they  are  weak  and  voiceless  and  feel 
they  are  beint;  fingled  out  because  other 
people  don't  control  their  progeny. 

"This  Is  ex.'ctly  "what  we"re  trying  not  to 
dij  We"re  trying  to  offer  them  a  comple'e 
medical  service  they've  previously  had  no 
access  to.  We  try  to  do  everything  for  these 
women 

They  have  to  have  faith  they  won"t  be 
harmed,  or  embarassed  or  that  their  fertility 
won't  be  interfered  with. 

"Many  women  don"t  know  they  h.ive  cer- 
tain medical  problems,""  .<he  adds.  "'You  live 
with  a  ttreat  deal  mnre  ctLsease  if  you  live  In 
poverty. 

"But  when  people  are  in  stress,  it  doesn't 
matter  what  their  ideologies  are.  they  want 
the  help," 

Slowly  and  uncertainly  women  began  to 
trickle  into  the  clinic  after  it  opened  No\'  4, 
Since  then,  the  caseloads  have  doubled  to 
40  or  more  patients  a  week.  But  the  facilities 
can  service  10  times  that  many  That  is  ■;,he 
cliiiic's  goal 


IN  THE  NATION:   THE  OLD  MERRY- 
GO-ROUNT) 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  t!ie 
war  in  Vietnam  continues  with  new  fe- 
rocity. American  deaths  from  thi.';  v-ar 
will  .soon  surpass  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  servicemen  killed  in  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  hopes  for  an  end  to  the 
killing  fostered  by  our  bombing  halt  and 
the  Paris  negotiations  have  faded  The 
time  for  bold  new  initiatives  from  a  new 
administration  has  all  but  passed.  In- 
stead of  new  voices  and  policies,  we  are 
hearing  more  of  the  same  Vietnam  rlitt- 
oric.  I  strongly  recommend  for  my  col- 
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leagues'  consideration  the  following 
analysis  by  Tom  Wicker  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  present  administrations  failure  to 
take  any  meaningful  action  at  this  time 
to  end  the  war 

IM   TH«  Nation     the  Old   Mehjit-Oo- Round 
(By  Tom  Wicker  j 

Washington  March  19  President  Nixon 
ha«  elat>orat*<l  a  sort  of  chlcken-or-egg  argu- 
ment that,  for  a  number  of  month-s  past. 
American  forces  have  not  been  conducting 
an  offensive  In  Vietnam  Just  spoiling  op«ra- 
tlons  to  blunt  a  Communist  offensive  they 
knew  was  coming  The  Communist  offensive 
came  anyway,  and  now  the  allies  have 
mounted  a  counter-offensive  This  Is  the 
same  old  game  of  lethal  leap- f rot? 

Mr  Nixon  has  also  said  that  In  view  of 
the  current  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  '  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  reduction  of  American  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  Secretary  Laird,  testifying 
before  Congress,  said  that  more  money  was 
necessary  U>  prepare  South  Vietnamese  to 
take  over  the  fighting  from  Americans  so  that 
Americans  could  come  home  This  is  the  same 
old  merry-go-round 

As  for  the  Paris  negotiations  the  best  In- 
(ormaUon  av.^llable  here  Is  that  the  kind  of 
private  talks  that  might  produce  substantive 
pros^ress  are  not  yet  going  on.  although  such 
talks  may  soon  begin,  and  Mr  NUon  aald  Fri- 
day that  slgnlflcant  progress"  was  being 
made  toward  such  a  beginning 

This  Is  a  fimUiar  and  melancholy  story; 
It  la  almost  iis  ;f  nothing  had  happened  — 
no  elections  had  been  held  last  year,  no 
change  of  Administrations  had  taken  place, 
no  profound  public  decision  had  been  regis- 
tered to  take  this  Cf-untry  out  of  a  dispiriting 
and  divisive  war  that  can  neither  be  won  nor 
JusUfled-    no  more  today  than  In  November 

LIKE     GBAVEN     COMMTTMENTS 

So,  It  seems,  the  fighting  must  go  on — 
although,  to  his  credit.  Mr  Nlxon  has  not 
made  the  slightest  move  to  renew  the  attack 
on  North  Vietnam  Itself  There  Is  no  prospect 
of  withdrawing  American  troops,  there  has 
been  on  political  initiative,  and  apparently 
none  Is  being  prepared,  and  the  new  Admin- 
istration like  the  old  stands  by  the  Saigon 
Govemmer.  t  and  all  the  past  American  "com- 
mitments" as  If  they  had  been  carved  In 
stone  and   handed  down  from  Mount  Slnal 

Where  are  the  fresh  Ideas  and  the  new 
start  let  alone  any  "plan"  to  end  the  war — 
so  many  Americana  believed  they  were  vot- 
ing for'  What  has  happened  to  the  opportu- 
nities and  maneuverability  of  new  men  un- 
sullied by  the  conflicts  and  policies  of  the 
past  ^  The  an.swer  from  the  high  councils  of 
this  Administration  is  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  give  away  the  game  It  Is  locked  In"  to 
many  positlt^ns    It   ha^  "commitments  " 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  entirely  Ide- 
ological and  getipoUtical— although  Mr  Nix- 
on's flfteen-year  record  on  Indo-Chlna  clearly 
shows  him  to  be  intellectually  comfortable 
with  the  current  stance  of  his  Administra- 
tion: nor  are  they  all  to  be  found  In  the 
pressures  of  the  military-diplomatic  bureauc- 
racy which  has  so  great  a  vested  Interest  In 
vindicating  Its  long,  fruitless  prosecution  of 
this  war 

THE   PRESSLTIE   IS  OFT 

In  fact,  these  Influences  and  whatever 
others  are  at  work  within  the  Administration 
are  having  their  effect  only  because  Mr  Nlxon 
and  hU  a.s30c;ates  have  decided  that  they  are 
under  no  domestic  political  pressure  to  set- 
tle the  war  swiftly  They  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Johnsons  withdrawal,  the  opening  of 
the  Paris  talks,  the  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  the  change  of  Administra- 
tions—that  all  of  these  pacified  the  great 
outpouring  of  public  unrest  and  dissent  that 
w.is  the  moat  striking  phenomenon  of  1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Nlxon  and  other  high  ofSclals  are 
known  to  believe  that  not  before  the  end  of 
summer  or  perhaps  even  longer  will  domestic 
peace  pressures  become  significant,  and  that 
In  the  Interim  they  are  free  of  any  |x>lltlcal 
necenalty  to  take  unilateral  action  to  end  the 
war  or  to  launch  major  new  Initiatives  to 
that  end 

S<j  far.  this  estimate  has  no  doubt  been 
accurate  How  long  It  will  remain  so  Is  an- 
other question  Congreaslonal  doves  are  al- 
ready restive  But  whether  It  Is  next  week 
or  next  autumn  befiTre  the  rallies  and  the 
demonstrations  begin  all  over,  before  the 
picket  lines  form  again  wherever  the  Pres- 
ident goes,  before  the  whole  angry  and  dan- 
gerous business  of  public  confrontation  Is  re- 
newed, the  Administration  will  wait  that  long 
only  at  great  cost 

And  that  c^wt  will  .ncUide  not  only  the 
lives,  money  and  energies  cruelly  wasted  In 
Vietnam:  it  will  include  also  another  corro- 
sive demonstration  of  how  dubiously  if  at 
all.  the  American  democratic  '  process  works 
on  questl.jns  of  high  policy  Even  after  voting 
twice  in  four  years  for  Presidents  who  prom- 
ised peace,  must  Americans  once  again  go 
Into  the  streets  to  get  if 
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THE  EXCEEUINGLY  THIRSTY 
COLORADO  RIVER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMFR 

'F    I    *IlF"HNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  \Tarrh  24    1969 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  copies  of 
US.  News  St  World  Report  currently 
being  received — dated  March  31.  1969 — 
contain  an  article  datellned  Yuma.  Ariz., 
detaillni?  the  plight  of  the  overworked 
Colorado  River  It  is  a  pity  that  with  all 
the  excess  water  in  areas  surrounding 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Congress  was 
forced  la^t  year  by  the  contumacy  of  the 
water  heavy  Pacific  Northwest  to  ban 
for  a  period  of  10  years  any  .studies  of 
importations  into  this  water  deficit  basin 
from  water  surplus  basins.  Tlii.s  prohi- 
bition is  both  cruel  and  unnecessary,  as 
even  its  perpetrators  could  admit.  The 
article  I  have  referred  to  substantiates 
what  I  have  said.  It  follows 

As  Floods  Threaten  in  United  States,  the 
CoLOEADo  Runs  Low 

I  NoTS  — Spring  floods  predicted  for  the 
Northern  tX  S.  would  be  welcome  In  the  Colo- 
rado River,  the  country  s  most  overworked 
stream.  Troubles  are  piling  up  along  this 
waterway  for  the  fast-i?rowlng  Stiuthwest. 
-uid  there  Is  little  relief  In  sight  i 

Yl-ma.  Ariz  While  people  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  bracing 
for  spring  floods  that  may  reach  record  pro- 
portions, people  of  the  Southwest  US  are 
pleading  for  more  water  In  their  river — the 
once-mighty  Colorado. 

The  Colorado  la  the  world's  most  over- 
worked river  So  completely  does  man  con- 
trol this  stream  that  It  leaves  the  US  here 
at  Yuma  as  little  more  than  a  trickle. 

Unless  more  water  can  be  brought  Into  the 
Southwest,  this  booming  region  that  Is  a 
mainspring  if  the  V  S  economy  faces  drastic 
change    in    the    foreseeable   future 

The  heavy  winter  snows  that  now  may 
melt  to  produce  fl<x)d8  along  some  stretches 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  also 
promise  more  water  for  the  Colorado  River 
Predicted  spring  runoff  will  be  6  per  cent 
more  than  normal. 


STILL   NOT   ENOUOR 

But  the  Colorado  could  easily  use  double 
Its  normal  flow  to  serve  the  future  needs  of 
seven  Western  Slates  California.  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Utah 

The  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  at  the 
Gulf  of  California,  110  mllee  downstream 
from  Yuma  Its  headwaters  are  1.400  mKt-s 
away  In  snow-covered  mcmntalns.  Between 
these  pKJlnts.  there  are  dams  that  enable  m.tii 
to  turn  the  river  off  and  on  like  a  faucet 

These  same  dams  so  curb  the  river  that  ;• 
cannot  flush  Itself  of  silt  along  lower  reaches 

Use  and  reuse  of  the  Colorado's  waters  ,5 
It  flows  to  the  sea  have  pushed  its  salt  con- 
tent above  federal  standards  for  drlnkln^- 
Salt  also  IS  damaging  crops  grown  on  land 
irrigated  by  the  Color.ido  In  California  and 
Arizona 

Finding  water  for  new  works  authorised  by 
Congress  in  1968  will  be  a  matter  of  robhiiig 
Peter  to  pay  Paul 

More  water  for  Arizona  throuch  the  Cen- 
tral .Arizona  Project,  authorized  at  a  ^-i.-^t  f 
more  than  800  million  dollars,  will  mean  >.s.s 
for  the  teeming  population  of  southern  d::- 
fornla  It  may  result  too.  in  shortages  :rr 
projects  approved  for  the  Upper  Basin  St.!;*-? 
of  Utah.  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

overcontkol? 

Just  how  did  the  Colorado  River,  and  lie 
Southwest  economy  which  it  sustains  ;ii  , 
major  way  get  Into  this  predicament^  :ii^ 
answer  Is  In  the  story  of  how  man.  seeki:.? 
to  control  the  river  for  his  use.  appear.-  m 
have  succeeded  too  well. 

It  was  Hoover  D,ini.  completed  In  1935  ■:.,: 
first  gave  man  u  measure  of  control  \cr 
the  Colorado  Water  stored  In  Lake  Mc.kI 
behind  this  dam  In  flood  years  could  ther.  be 
rationed  out  In  dry  years  for  downstroam 
irrigation  projects 

Today,  as  shown  on  the  accompanylns;  ::.,:> 
there  arc  eight  major  dams  on  the  Colo.-.ncio 
and  Its  tributaries  From  these  dams  flow  'j;:- 
lions  of  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  to  us- 
t^iln  the  S<JUlhwesf.s  desert  boom  That  boom, 
without  water  and  power  from  the  Color.ido 
River  would  collapse  overnlcht. 

DEPENDENT    MILLIONS 

In  southern  California.  10  million  people 
depend  'in  the  Colorado  for  80  per  ce:.:  ^f 
their  water  supply  Upward  of  10  million  :;i  re 
ire  expected  In  this  area  by  the  turn  .1;  -i.e 
century 

The  Colorado  also  supplies  Irrigation  -.v  .ter 
to  more  than  600,000  acres  In  southern  C.-.li- 
lo.-iiia  and  another  170.000  acres  on  -he 
.\rizuna  side  near  Yuma. 

Projects  now  under  construction  ,re  to 
carry  water  from  Colorado  Basin  reservoirs 
to  the  last-growing  cities  of  Las  Vegai.  .Salt 
Lake  Cltv  .ind  Albuquerque. 

Denver  and  a  string  of  smaller  cities  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mo\intains  firaw 
water  through  the  continental  divide  :rorr. 
headwaters  of  the  Colorado  In  this  re.i 
720,000  acres  of  land  arc  irriijated  from  the 
same  source. 

Hoover  Dam  and  those  farther  iipsire.i.-r. 
relieve  the  river  of  a  heavy  load  of  sedlmci.t 
But  when  it  leaves  Davis  Dam  downstream 
from  Hoover,  the  river  picks  up  silt  -xl.wh 
plugs  lower  reaches  and  creates  vast  marsi.t? 
Dredging,  begun  In  the  early  1960s  to  de.r 
the  river  channel,  was  stopi>ed  In  1968  w.ien 
conservation  and  wildlife  groups  said  drain- 
ing of  the  marshes  was  destroying  ftsh  .r.-A 
wildlife 

Farther  downstream,  silt  Is  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  diversion  works  at  Impen.il 
Dam.  where  water  is  drawn  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  Irrigate  the  Imperial  and  Coachella 
valley  projects 

BRACKISH     FLOW 

These  Irrigated  lands  also  suffer  from  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  salt  In  the  Co!o- 
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rado's   water,   which   Is   the   result   of   over- 
working the  river. 

At  Its  headwater*  in  the  Rocky  Mountalna. 
the  Colorado's  water  is  clear  and  pure.  But 
much  of  this  high-quality  water  Is  diverted 
to  the  east  slope  of  the  Rockies.  The  rest 
courses  on  downstream,  picking  up  salt  and 
other  minerals  along  the  way. 

Vast  quantities  of  pure  water  are  lost 
through  evaporation  In  reBcrvolrs.  From  Lake 
Mead,  behind  Hoover  Dam,  an  average  of 
830,000  acre-feet  of  water  Is  lost  each  year. 
FYom  all  reservoirs  combined,  according  to 
the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  evaporation 
loss  In  the  years  ahead  will  average  1.9  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year.  That  Is  more  than  13 
per  cent  of  the  river's  average  annual  runoff 

f  close  to  14  million  acre-feet. 

An  acre-foot  of  water,  which  Is  the  amount 
•  hat  will  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  1  foot, 
■viu  support  five  people  for  a  year.  Thus,  the 
1  9  million  acre-feet  lost  to  the  air  would 
supply  the  needs  of  9.5  million  people. 

"WATER.    WATER    EVERYWHERE" 

By  the  time  the  Colorado  leaves  Hoover 
Dam,  Its  salt  content  Is  around  700  parts  per 
million .  At  Lake  Havasu,  where  water  Is 
(Irawm  by  aqueduct  for  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Oiego  areas,  salt  level  Is  800  parts  per  mll- 
.lon.  The  limit  for  drinking  water,  set  by  the 
t'S  Public  Health  Service,  Is  500  parts  per 
:r.illlon  So  the  water  has  to  be  diluted  with 
;:pplles  from  other  sources. 

At  Imperial  Dam,  the  salt  level  rises  to  900 
tMTts   per   million,   high   enough   to   damage 
ome  irrigated  crops.  Says  Matt  LaBrucherie, 
who  farms  4.000  acres  near  El  Centro,  Calif: 

■'TTils  salt  Is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  It's 
hard   on   vegetable  crops,  esfjeclally  lettuce. 

•irrots  and  onions.  It's  getting  tougher  to 
.  stabllsh  a  stand  of  sugar  beets.  Alfalfa  seems 

>  be  hurt  by  the  salt,  too." 
On  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river,  fields  In 
•lie     Wellton-Mohawk     Irrigation     District, 
;..irtheast   of   Yuma,   were  In   danger  of  be- 
aming saturated  with  saline  water.  Pumps 
wore   Installed    to   draw   the   water  out   and 
-end  It  back  to  the  Colorado  River  for  de- 
livery to  Mexico   U.S.  is  committed  by  treaty 
\  I  give  Mexico  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
:n  the  Colorado  each  year. 
Then  Mexican  farmers  became  angry.  They 

.lid  water  from  diversion  works  at  Morelos 
nam   was  ruining   their   soil.   Now  much  of 

he  saline  water  pumped  from  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk  fields    has   to   be  carried   by   drainage 

anal  around  Morelos  Dam.  This  Is  virtually 
the  only  water  that  escapes  man's  use  to 
:rickle  on  down  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
cuilf  of  California. 

"LAY     ANOTHER     RIVER" 

The  way  to  rescue  the  overworked  Colo- 
rado, says  Arlelgh  B,  West,  regional  director 
:  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  to  "lay 
.liother    river    the   same    size   down   on   top 
oi'  It." 

Prom  headquarters  in  Boulder  City,  Nev., 
Mr,  West  directs  the  battle  to  keep  silt  and 
.-.lit  under  control  along  the  river  from 
Hoover  Dam  to  the  Mexican  border.  He  {joints 
■  at  that  reseri-olrs  behind  the  eight  major 
..ams  In  the  Colorado  Basin  could  hold  more 
•han  four  times  the  rivers"  average  annual 
runoff  of  about  14  million  acre-feet. 

Doubling  the  Colorado's  flow,  says  Mr. 
West,  would  bring  Its  salt  content  down  to  a 
manageable  level,  deliver  good-quality  water 
to  Mexico,  permit  dredging  for  silt  control 
and  enhance  wildlife  habitats. 

It  would  also  assure  ample  water  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  which  otherwise 
will  depend  heavily  on  water  salvaged  from 
the  marshes  and  from  other  sourcee.  Some 
water  experts  say  that  unless  a  way  Is  found 
to  augment  the  Colorado's  flow,  the  Arizona 
Project  may  not  get  enough  water  to  pay 
Its  cost. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  COLUMBIA   NEXT? 

The  beet  way  to  "lay  another  river  down" 
In  the  Colorado  Basin,  in  the  view  of  South- 
western Congressmen,  would  be  to  divert 
water  from  the  Columbia  River.  But  Con- 
gress has  ruled  that  such  a  plan  cannot  even 
be  studied  for  the  next  10  years  Experience 
has  shown  that  30  years  can  elapse  between 
the  start  of  planning  and  the  completion  of 
major  water  projects. 

Plans  for  desalting  sea  water  and  pumping 
It  across  California  to  Lake  Mead  have  been 
studied.  But  without  a  major  technological 
breakthrough,  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
Cloud-seeding  to  increase  snow  and  rain- 
fall over  the  Colorado  Basin  is  another  pos- 
sibility. Some  water  experts  say  it  may  be 
the  solution  to  the  Southwest's  water  crisis. 
Substantial  success  in  a  similar  area  of  Iran, 
in  the  Mideast,  has  been  reported. 

A  recent  report.  "Water  and  Choice  in  the 
Colorado  Basin."  by  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  suggests  that 
one  way  to  handle  the  Southwestern  water 
problem  would  be  to  take  water  from  irriga- 
tion for  municipal  and  industrial  use. 

Southwest  officials  say  this  not  only  would 
cause  severe  dislocations,  but  would  require 
changing  Western  water  law  based  on  "first 
In  use,  first  in  right.''  This  is  seen  as  taking 
years  of  legislation  and  testing  in  courts. 

So,  as  spring  floods  in  the  Northern  US. 
roll  to  the  sea,  people  of  the  Southwest  will 
be  watching  and  wishing  that  some  of  the 
water  could  be  used  to  fill  Colorado  River 
reservoirs. 


THE  96TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVLS 
Monday,  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22,  the  Puerto  Ricans  celebrated 
the  96th  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  their  country.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
great  achievement  and  to  rejoice  with 
them  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  slavery 
and  establishing  a  democratic  govern- 
ment of  the  highest  caliber — the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Of  all  the  evil  traditions  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  few  exceed  the  degradation 
of  chattel  slavery,  reducing  human 
beings  to  the  level  of  beasts.  And  of  all 
the  evil  traditions  none  has  done  so  much 
to  impede  the  progress  of  civilization. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discov- 
ered Puerto  Rico,  in  1493,  the  way  was 
open  to  great  and  wonderful  develop- 
ments for  all  mankind.  But  only  two 
decades  later,  slave  traders  began  doing 
business  with  the  Spanish  authorities, 
stealing  Africans  from  their  homes, 
transporting  them  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
selling  them,  like  so  many  oxen,  to  be 
used  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  economy. 
The  practice  was  continued  for  almost 
three  centuries,  to  the  detriment  of  mil- 
lions who  suffered  from  it  and  millions 
more  who  witnessed  their  suffering  and 
did  not  act  to  stop  it. 

No  less  villainous  nor  more  virtuous 
than  the  Spanish,  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  authorities  established  the  same 
terrible  custom  in  North  America,  and 
the  New  World  of  such  glowing  promise 
became,  overnight,  a  great,  giant  slave- 
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I>en,  festering  with  broken  hearts  and 
broken  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  however,  abolitionist  sen- 
timent began  to  grow.  The  first  aboli- 
tionist committee  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land in  1789,  and  the  slave  trade  was 
suppressed  by  Denmark.  Sweden,  and 
Holland.  Toussaint  L'Overture  outlawed 
slavery  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  1801,  and 
when  Napoleon  sent  an  army  to  reverse 
that  development,  Toussaint  destroyed 
the  Army.  In  1815.  Portugal  suppressed 
the  slave  trade  in  the  north  of  Ecuador, 
and  this  action  was  rapidly  followed  by 
similar  acts  of  other  nations  until  slav- 
ery was  made  illegal  in  the  British  do- 
minions in  1838.  France  declared  again.st 
slavery  in  1849.  Holland  in  1863.  and  the 
United  States  in  1865. 

The  common  people  of  the  world  re- 
joiced at  these  developments.  They  rec- 
ognized that  slavery,  by  it.s  ver\-  nature, 
was  aristocratic,  and  greatly  at  odds  with 
democratic  institutions.  Tliey  thrilled  to 
the  announcement  of  each  new  convert 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Yet  they 
were  puzzled  and  disturbed  at  the  real- 
ization that  in  Puerto  Rico  the  curse 
of  human  slavery  lived  on. 

Finally  succumbing  to  mass  protc-^is 
and  entreaties  on  the  part  of  people  ilie 
world  over,  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
1893  abolished  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico,  to 
the  great  delight  and  satisfaction  of 
freedom-loving  i^eople  ever\'where. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  for  many  of  them  reside  in  the 
Seventh  Illinois  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre.sent. 
and  consequently.  I  know  firsthand  of 
their  many  valuable  contributions,  both 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  advancement  of  our  mutual 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  in  the 
free  world  no  greater  advocates  of  dem- 
ocratic traditions  than  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  best  wishes  for  continuing 
prosperity  to  the  people  of  that  noble 
island  community,  which  has  risen  from 
its  chains  to  stand  erect  among  the  peo- 
ples of   the  Western  World. 


BRADY  WILLIAM  HERRING— A  COU- 
RAGEOUS YOUNG  MAN 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOtrrH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  of  the  Vietnam  war  that 
the  only  people  in  this  countr\-  who 
really  understand  its  greatest  impact  are 
those  whose  loved  ones  are  stationed 
there.  While  this  by  no  means  is  valid, 
it  does  seem  to  many  that  Vietnam  is 
something  to  live  with  and,  therefore, 
can  be  thrust  from  the  mind  much  as  a 
bad  dream. 

I  know  that  people  care  about  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  and  on  numerous  occasions 
in  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  witness  spontaneous 
support  for  these  great  defenders  of  free- 
dom. Often  the  outpouring  is  not  in  the 
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form  of  parades  or  speeches  Tragically, 
It  can  be  the  grief  felt  by  an  entire  com- 
munity when  one  of  Its  own  marches  to 
war  only  never  to  return 

This  was  the  case  several  months  a<?o 
In  West  Columbia.  S  C  .  which  Is  located 
In  my  congressional  district  The  fntire 
community  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
one  of  Its  most  outstandmK  young  citi- 
zens, Brady  William  HernriK  age  21.  was 
killed  in  Vietnam 

Brady,  the  son  of  Mrs  Letha  W  Her- 
ring, died  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
had  lived — with  unrelentinst  courage  and 
devotion  to  others  In  fact,  this  magnif- 
icent young  American  .soldier  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal.  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  Vietnam  Campaign 
Ribbon,  and  the  Aircraft  Crewman 
Badge  before  his  death  Only  recently, 
his  dear  mother  received  posthumous 
medals  for  Brady  which  included  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  heroism. 
Air  Medal  — first  through  14th  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster.  Purple  Heart,  and  Good  Con- 
duct .Vedal 

Because  Brady  represented  youth  at 
it.s  finest  and  becau.se  he  dedicated  his 
life  so  that  others  might  live.  I  would 
like  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  notice  of  his  death  which  contains 
a  beautiful  and  moving  final  letter  to  his 
mother,  an  article  on  the  awarding  of 
the  posthumous  medals,  and  a  poem  by 
Archibald  McLeish  which  I  think  very 
appropriate,  as  follows 

BR.tDT  Hfrring  Killed  in  VrrT.N»M 
-^pet-  4  Brrtdy  WlUlam  Herring.  21.  son  of 
Mrs  I^-h.i  w  Herring.  1235  Ouignard  Ave  . 
West  Columbia,  was  ItUled  September  I«  in 
aci-.lon  in  Vietnam,  during  his  last  week  of 
service  He  was  scheduled  to  be  separated 
from  the  army  OctiDber  1 

Young  Herring  went  overseas  January  23 
of  this  year  following  training  at  Port  Knox 
and  For-  Hood  At  H.xxl  he  was  with  the 
Plrst  .\rmored  Division   i  Old  Ironside  i 

On  September  15  the  day  before  his  death. 
Spec  Herr  i:i?  Arote  the  following  letter  to 
his   mother 

Dear    M.\m.«      How    Is    everyone    back    in 
South  Carolina?  All  Is  well  over  here    I  was 
down    today    to   try    and   send   some   of   my 
b.i,;gage  home  but  the  air  force  was  cloaed 
.-^<     I  wli;  try  again   tomorrow 

The  one  thing  to  do  Is  not  to  expect  me 
home  ;n  September  I  hope  to  be  there  the 
first  part  of  October  There  Is  going  to  be  4 
lot  of  personnel  leaving  around  the  same 
time,  so  I  plan  for  a  delay  at  Travis  for 
my  clearance  out  of  the  army  There  is  al- 
ready a  hold  up  on  the  guys  leaving  Blen  Hoa 
A-.r   Ba^se 

I  told  you  when  I  flrst  came  In  that  I 
would  not  stay  in  the  army  and  I  dont  plan 
to  I  c.ime  pretty  close  to  It  this  past  week. 
though  After  you  see  what  the  Viet  Cong 
have  done  to  these  Utile  kids,  and  the  kids 
itill  ha\e  .'alth  in  the  United  States  and  can 
snule.  you  know  there  is  no  way  of  pulling 
out 

Everyone  back  home  Iceeps  yelling  to  pull 
out  md  let  the  Vietnamese  fight  for  them- 
selves Well,  they  dor  t  know  what  It  Is  like 
over  here,  and  probjibly  never  wilJ.  after  you 
have  ••een  a  little  kid  with  a  grenade  scar  on 
his  face,  a  young  boy  with  a  bullet  hole 
th.vugh  h.s  wrist,  or  the  unlucky  one  with  a 
hand  missing,  or  maybe  the  little  baby  with 
a  iO  caliber  bullet  crease  on  his  head.  Just 
by  doing  the  traveling  I  do.  I  can  see  the 
Vietnamese  are  thankful  and  In  return  are 
showing  their  gratitude  Maybe  one  of  these 
days  someone  will  wiite  up  jnd  realize  Just 
how  necessary  our  being  over  here  is  I  could 
go  on  but  I  guess  all  this  means  very  little 
to  you 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  wa«  down  at  Vung  Tail  yesterday  I  tried 
to  look  up  Duane  Johnson  but  ran  out  of 
time  Just  as  I  found  his  company  I  doubt 
thit  I  win  ever  be  that  way  or  have  a  chance 
again 

I  juit  gi)t  buck  Ir'im  'iperatiii:is  Do  you 
remember  the  .Mr  Medal  I  received  some  time 
agu^  Well.  I  have  multiplied  the  time  by 
sixteen  Instead  of  medals.  I  will  Just  receive 
clusters  to  put  on  the  original  .Air  Medal 
I  have  put  In  better  than  50<3  hours  of  riv- 
ing with  418  of  them  credited  to  combat 
hours  of  operation  That  sure  seems  like 
a  lot  of  hours  for  the  last  4'j  months 

Well     I    guess    I    will    close    for    now     Be 
sure  and  say  hello  to  everyone  and  send  good 
news  this  way 
Love. 

"BiwDT  ■■ 

Fxineral  services  were  conducted  for  Spec 
Herring  September  30  from  the  Lutheran 
Churih  of  the  Transflguratl<'ii  by  the  Rev 
C  P  Plsher  Burial  was  in  the  Bethlehem 
Lutheran   Churchyard   at    Irmo 

Survivors  Include  his  mother,  the  widow  of 
Prancis  A  Herring,  one  brother  P  .\  Her- 
ring. Jr.  >jf  West  Ciijumbla.  the  paternal 
grandmother.  Mrs  W  L  Herring  of  Colum- 
bia the  maternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Eva  L 
Wet'rt  'if  Irmo  <ind  the  m.iternal  great-grand- 
.'ir;if*r    J     W     lever     .f   Irmo 

Spei-  Herring  wa.s  a  lifelong  resident  of 
West  Columbia  and  was  graduated  from 
Br'>'ik:,ind-C!tyce  High  -School  m  196.5  He 
.ilsn  mmpleted  a  diesel  mechanic's  course 
a'  the  .\rea  Trade  School  in  West  Columbia. 

HrRRiNC.  Honored  PosTHfMOi'SLY 
Mrs    Letha  Weed  Herring  recently  received 
poethumous  awards   for  her  snn   Bradv   who 
was  killed  in  action  m  Viet  Nam  In  September 
1968 

The  rtwarda  Included  the  Distinguished 
Plying  Cro,ss  for  heroism.  Air  Medal  (Plrst 
through  Fourteenth  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  i. 
Purple  Heart  and  Good  Conduct   Medal 

Prior  to  his  death  Brady  had  been  awarded 
the  Air  Medal,  National  Defense  Service 
Medal.  Vietnam  Service  Medal  Vietnam 
Campaign  Ribbon  and  the  .Aircraft  Crewman 
Badge 

The  official  reasons  for  his  receiving  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  are  iws  fellows 
For  heroism  while  participating  in  aerial 
night  evidenced  by  voluntary  actions  above 
and  beyond  the  lall  of  rluty;  Specialist  Pour 
Herring  distinguished  himself  by  exception- 
ally valorous  .ictlons  while  flying  as  a  door 
gunner  on  a  UH  ID  helicopter  Involved  In 
an  operation  near  Dau  Tleng 

During  the  day.  several  elements  of  an 
ilUed  .ilrborne  brigade  had  been  Inserted 
And  one  of  the  units  made  contact  resulting 
In  in  American  advisor  being  wounded  .After 
inserting  a  replacement,  his  aircraft  received 
enemy  fire  on  departure  Everv  crew  mem- 
ber was  Wounded  md  rhe  radios  and  Inter- 
com were  inoperable 

Although  seriously  woiinde<l.  Specialist 
Pour  Herring  defended  his  side  of  the  hell- 
copter  While  on  final  ipproach  to  Dau 
Tleng.  the  engine  failed  and  a  forced  landing 
was  executed  Due  to  the  crew  members  se- 
rious wounds  and  the  cx)ndUion  of  the  air- 
craft, complete  control  of  the  aircraft  could 
not  be  maintained  and  the  ship  crashed  and 
exploded  on  Impact  with  the  ground 

His  heroism  and  willingness  to  risk  his 
own  life  for  his  comrades  wixs  truly  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  His  .ictlons 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United  States 
Army 

The  Citation  for  the  Air  Medal  i  First 
through  Fourteenth  Oak  Leaf  Clusters)  reads 
as  follows  Por  distinguishing  himself  by 
meritorious  achievement  while  participat- 
ing In  sustained  aerial  night  In  support  of 
combat  ground  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  the  period  May  8  1968  to 
August  27.  1968 
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During  this  time  he  actively  pRrtlclpated 
In  more  than  25  aerial  missions  over  hoetlle 
territory  In  support  of  counter-lnsurgencv 
operations 

During  all  of  these  missions  he  displayed 
the  highest  order  of  air  discipline  and  acted 
In  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  'f 
the  service  By  his  determination  to  accom- 
plish his  nUsslon  in  spite  of  the  hazards  in- 
herent In  repeated  aerial  flights  over  hostile 
territory  and  by  tUs  outstanding  degree  f 
professionalism  and  devotion  to  duty.  l;(> 
has  brought  credit  upon  himself,  his  orga- 
nization  and  the  military  service, 

Brady's  lather  waa  the  late  Prancis  A 
Herring 

The  Yol'nc  Dead  Soldiers 
I  By  .Archibald  MacLelsh  i 
The  voung  dead  soldiers  do  not  speak 
Nevertheless     they    are    heard     in     the    still 

houses 
I  Who  has  not  heard  them'' ) 
They  have  a  silence  that  speaks  for  them  at 

night 
And  when  the  clock  counts. 
They  say. 

We  were  young  We  have  died   Remember  us. 
They  say. 

We  have  done  what  we  could 
But  until  It  Is  rtnlshed  !t  is  not  done. 
They  say, 

We  have  given  our  lives 
But  until  It  IS  finished  no  one  can  know  wh.it 

our  lives  gave. 
They  say. 

Our  deaths  are  not  ours. 
They  are  yours. 

They  will  mean  what  you  make  them. 
I'hey  say. 
Whether  our  lives  and  our  deaths  were  :  jr 

peace  and  a  new  hope 
Or  for  nothing 
We  cannot  say 
It  Is  you  who  must  say  this 
They  say. 

We  leave  you  our  deaths. 
Give  them  their  meaning. 
Give    them    an   end    to    the   war   .ind   a   true 

peace. 
Give  them  a  victory  that  ends  the  war  and  a 

f)eace  afterwards. 
Gue  them  their  meaning 
We  were  young,  they  say. 
Wp  )iMve  died. 
Remember  us 


GFiANT  APTHORP    EAST  CLEVELAND 
DYNAMO 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  ju.st 
come  to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Grant 
Apthorp.  the  city  managrer  of  the  cr.y 
of  East  Cleveland  in  my  conRressioiial 
district,  has  announced  his  retirement. 
Mr.  Apthorp  has  been  among  the  ver>' 
finest  public  officials  I  have  ever  known. 
Highly  competent  in  city  manaBement. 
he  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of 
understanding  and  compassion  for  prob- 
lems of  the  city. 

Dunns  Mr.  Apthorp's  long  and  distin- 
guisaed  career  of  .service,  he  has  become 
known  as  Mr.  East  Cleveland.  He  pro- 
vided exemplarj-  leadership  during;  a 
period  of  dynamic  change.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  provide  plans  for  the  decades 
aht-ad 

.■\s  a  culmination  of  his  great  career, 
the  city  of  East  Cleveland  recently  un- 
veiled a  $50  million  program  for  physi- 
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cal.  organizational,  and  social  change. 
After  having  witnessed  the  great  suc- 
ces.ses  already  to  his  credit,  I  am  sure 
that  EJast  Cleveland  can  show  the  Na- 
tion how  to  get  results  from  imaginative 
planning. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ap- 
thorp a  ver>'  happy  and  healthy  future 
together  in  whatever  endeavors  they  plan 
to  undertake.  My  pledge  goes  to  Bill 
Gaskill.  executive  assistant  to  Grant  Ap- 
thorp. who  will  become  city  manager. 
The  city  of  East  Cleveland  remains  in 
very  capable  and  creative  hands.  I  will 
continue  to  offer  every  possible  assistance 
to  assure  the  continued  revltallzation  of 
Ea.st  Cleveland. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  a  very 
tine  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Thursday. 
March  20.  on  the  retirement  of  Grant 
Ainhorp.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Apthorp    an    .Asset 

I;  Is  fortunate  for  East  Cleveland  that  City 
Miu.iger  Grant  T  Apthorp  will  remain  in 
:he  community  and  serve  as  a  consultant- 
wKhout-pay  to  the  administration  after  he 
rfires  June  1 

■iVe  hope  the  East  Cleveland  City  Commis- 
si, n  will  continue  to  profit  from  Apthorp's 
oun.plete  knowledge  of  municipal  afTalrs.  his 
special  talent  for  iiscal  management  and  his 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  the  state 
leeljlature  on  matters  of  interest  to  his  own 
.ind  other  cities, 

Apthorp  has  given  of  his  skills  and  know- 
how  to  East  Cleveland's  government  for 
nearly  46  of  his  68  years.  In  the  county 
and  in  the  state  he  Is  recognized  as  an  au- 
•h'  ritv  on  city  pr<iblems  and  an  effective 
,-p.  kesman   for  municipal   rights. 

r.ist  Cleveland  is  fortunate  to  retain  the 
v.ii.iable  resource  it  has  so  long  possessed. 


ST    PATRICKS  DAY:   THIS  DAY  WE 
CELEBRATE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
realize  that  the  Irish  have  been  among 
us  for  a  long  time,  but  I  wonder  if  we  re- 
alize just  how  long.  The  Hibernian  So- 
cir'y  of  Baltimore  last  Monday  observed 
it,<  166th  anniversary,  an  indication  of 
thi'  long  time  the  Irish  have  been  in  Bal- 
timore. Their  influence  has  been  felt 
th:oughout  all  levels  of  our  city  and 
State. 

There  were  about  800  persons  present 
at  the  banquet,  including  many  city. 
State  and  Federal  officials,  high-ranking 
military  personnel,  and  representatives 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  the  St. 
George's  Society,  and  the  German  So- 
ciety. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  entertainment 
ah<  ays  a  part  of  these  banquets,  we  had 
th  ■  privilege  and  pleasure  of  hearing  an 
address  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frc  :r.  California,  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
Knowing  that  his  remarks  will  be  of 
intcrrst  to  all  of  you.  I  include  them 
herewith  for  your  perusal: 


I 
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This  Day  We  Celebrate 
(By  Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie.  Hiber- 
nian Society  of  Baltimore.  March  17.  1969  \ 
Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Tj'dings.  Most 
Reverend  Clergy.  Judge  Plnan.  Mr  Mayor. 
and  Gentlemen:  I  am  most  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  wtlh  this  noble  and  highly 
resi>ected  Society  of  Hibernians  on  this  most 
auspicious  occasion,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  entire  Baltimore  congressional 
delegation:  The  Honorable  George  Fallon. 
my  former  chairman,  as  I  was  for  two  years 
a  member  of  his  Public  Works  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  and  the  Honorable  Samuel  Frie- 
del.  chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  I  don't  know  if  many  of  you  here 
are  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  power 
that  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  by  virtue  of 
this  triumvirate  of  highly  respected  and 
capable  committee  chairman.  I  know  of  no 
dty  in  America  that  is  as  blessed  in  that 
respect  as  is  Baltimore,  and  unless  you  are 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  thereby  aware  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  committee  chairmen  in  that  ijody.  you 
perhaps  would  not  be  cognizant  of  the  power 
that  Is  yours  through  these  three  men 

And.  finally,  let  me  similarly  pay  my  deep 
and  sincere  respects  to  my  very  good  friend 
and  personal  host  this  evening.  Sen=it-or  Joe 
Tydings.  Were  he  of  a  mind  he  could  be 
elected  overwhelmingly  in  the  Stat*  of  Cali- 
fornia where  he  made  a  tremendous  number 
of  friends  at  every  appearance  that  he  made 
on  behalf  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
I  am  among  those  Callfornians  who  be- 
came ardent  fans  of  his  during  that  cam- 
paign. 

Although  the  Irish  blood  m  me  may  be 
slight,  being  slightly  thinned  by  that  of  sev- 
eral other  nationalities,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
I,  like  any  politician  worth  his  salt,  whose 
grandmother  is  named  Annie  Sweeney,  am 
totally  Irish — and  most  proud  of  it 

The"  timing  of  this  day,  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots  in  the  othen^-ise  dreary  month 
of  March,  is  one  of  the  finest  thine.";  about 
it.  Plnley  Peter  Dunne's  fabled  Irish  pub 
keeper.  Mr.  Dooley.  summed  it  up  properly 
when  he  said.  "If  there's  wan  thine  that 
St.  Patrick  did  for  Ireland  that  I  l:ke  better 
than  anvthing  else,  lis  the  day  lie  fixed  for 
his  birthday  .  .  .  being  an  ingenious  man 
as  well  as  holy  and  well  read  in  the  Calendar. 
he  named  a  day  that  was  sure  to  fall  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  Lent " 

Philosopher  Dooley  also  had  words  to  say 
of  March  16th— which  he  called  the  longest 
day  in  the  year."  Heathen  astronomers  say 
It  "ain't— but  I  know  better."  he  said.  "An 
the  17th  is  the  shortest,  it's  like  a  dream. 
It  don't  last  more  than  a  minute,  but  a 
million  things  can  happen  in  It" 

The  Irish  in  the  United  States  are  much 
like  Mr.  Dooley's  description-  they  haven't 
been  here  In  great  numbers  for  very  lontt— 
but  a  million  things  have  happened  to  them 
because  of   them   in   that   .--hort   t:rae. 

But  to  me.  the  most  obvious  mark  left  by 
the  Irish  in  America  is  m  my  own  profes- 
sion— politics. 

To  the  Irish,  politics  was  an  attractive 
profession  in  those  early  years  Since  newly 
naturalized  voters  were  usually  more  willing 
to  give  their  votes  to  another  son  of  the  old 
country  than  to  a  native  bom  candidate. 
politics  was  one  of  the  few  professions  in 
which  it  was  an  asset  rather  than  a  draw- 
back to  be  an  immigrant 

It  wat  said  that  the  Irish  didn't  ent.er 
politics— they  erupted— and  the  many  elec- 
tion day  riots  attested  to  that 

The  Irish  had  a  real  advantage  over  other 
groups  of  Immigrants  in  that  they  came 
vrtth  a  live  political  tradition.  They  had 
learned  some  understanding  of  the  use  of 
pontics  and  of  the  discipline  a  successful 
political  organization  required.  They  had  a 
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common  language  and  shared  the  culture  of 
the  new  land.  They  had  gifts  of  charm  and 
eloquence. 

The  Irish  antagonism  of  England  cffended 
some  leaders,  but  it  did  not  upset  most 
Americans  since  in  the  19th  Century  twisting 
the  lion's  tail  was  the  national  .«port 

It  was  the  English,  in  fact,  who  helped 
ahgn  the  Irish  with  the  Jeffersonian  tradi- 
tion and  the  Democratic  Party  m  the  United 
States.  The  old  Federalist  Party  sided  with 
England  against  revolutionary  France  in  the 
1790s  This  meant  that  the  Federalists  were 
also  against  Ireland  which  had  hoped  to 
win  its  independence  with  French  aid  as 
had  the  TJnited  States, 

This  tradition  of  an  alliance  with,  and  af- 
fection for  the  Democratic  Party,  was  very 
strong  among  the  Irish  The  .story  has  been 
told  by  John  Danaher  of  Connecticut,  who  in 
1938  iDecame  the  first  Irish  Republican  ever 
elected  to  the  US  Senate 

It  seems  It  was  Danaher's  father  who 
switched  allegiance  to  the  GOP.  an  occasion 
that  prompted  an  old  Irish  Catholic  lady  to 
say  to  her  friend,  "have  you  heard  the  news? 
John  Danaher  has  Isecome  a  Republican!" 

It    can't   be    true."   her  friend   replied.   "I 
saw  him  at  mass  just  last  Sunday." 

Teddy  Roosevelt  encountered  some  of  the 
same  leellng  on  one  of  his  whistlestop  cam- 
paign trips 

During  one  of  his  orations  an  Irishman  evi- 
dently fresh  from  a  nearby  saloon  kept  in- 
terrupting the  raiididate  with  shouts  of  "I'm 
a  Democrat  I'm  a  Democrat  "  Finally.  Teddy 
asked  the  Iris-hman  wliy  he  was  a  Democrat 
"My  grandfather  was  a  Democrat,  my  lather 
was  a  Democrat  and  1  .^m  a  Democrat."  the 
Irisher  replied. 

With  no  small  amount  of  sarcasm  Teddy 
added.  "Mv  friend,  suppose  your  crandfather 
had  bc?en  a  jackass  and  your  father  had  heen 
a  jackass?  What  would  you  be'; '" 

Instantly  the  Irishman  replied  A  Repub- 
lioaii.  .-^ir — a  RepublicuTi  " 

The  Irish  made  their  big  move  into  .Amt-r.- 
can  politics  at  the  time  when  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  politics  were  at  a  particularly 
low  ebb.  And  there  are  those  who  will  tell 
you  that  the  Iri-^h  entry  didn't  necessarily 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  But  if  any 
there  be  of  such  a  mind,  I  would  .strongly 
recoinmend  they  not  gi^e  voice  to  such  trait- 
orous sentiments  on  this  day  of  days! 

The  Irish  took  over  the  political  party  at 
the  local  level  and  converted  it  into  virtually 
a  parallel  system  of  government.  When  the 
m.ichine  became  strong  enough  and  tame  in- 
to power  :t  could  provide  that  most  preciotis 
of  all  commodities — for  an  immigrant — a  Job 
When  the  machine  was  in  i),>v.er  it  expanded 
construction,  building  courthouses  and 
schoolhouses  and  paving  more  streets,  digging 
more  subways  and  erecting  new  bridges.  When 
the  reform  governments  were  m  office  public 
construction  work  was  cut  back— and  Irish 
jobs' 

It  was  quite  true  that  at  times  the  morality 
of  Irish  early  politics  did  not  bear  the  closest 
of  scrutinies.  Thus  an  old-time  Irish  dis- 
trict leader  was  once  Investigated  by  city 
officials  on  a  charge  of  accepting  bribes  for 
favors  rendered.  When  the  Irishman,  who 
was  on  the  city  payroll  for  57.000  per  year. 
was  asked  how  on  his  salary  he  was  able  to 
bank  S40.000  annually,  he  replied  innocently 
and  simply  "thrift," 

This  period  was  the  time  of  Tammany 
Hall's  greatest  influence  in  New  York  City, 
During  that  era  there  was  a  notable  ward  boss 
by  the  name  of  "Big  Tim"  Sullivan  On  one 
election,  prior  to  granting  women  the  vote. 
Big  Tim  carried  his  district  with  a  majority 
of  8.571  votes  to  two  votes  for  the  Republican 
opposition,  and  naturally  his  friends  thought 
that  Big  Tim  would  be  very  happy  with  the 
results  But  Instead.  Big  Tim  the  next  day 
was  quite  glum  and  nasty  of  disposition 
When  asked  why.  Tiiii  explained.  "Last  week 
Joe  Dovle  come  to  me  and  said  that  the 
fellow  rv.nnlng  on  the  Republican  ticket  was 
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a  relative  of  his  wife  s  and  the  women  in 
hU  family  were  at  him  to  vote  for  him  So  I 
told  Joe  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  him  " 

"What  I  want  to  know  now  is-- who  was 
the  other  SOB  who  voted  Republican  with- 
out my  f)erml«»lon''" 

It  was  a  mark  of  their  skill,  that  many  Irish 
politicians  achieved  power  at  an  early  age 
Alfred  E  Smith  and  Jimmy  Walker  were 
floor  leaders  In  the  New  York  Legislature 
while  still  in  their  thirties  and  Jsmes  Mlchtiel 
Ciirley  of  Boston  was  a  Congressman  at  36 
and  mayor  of  Boston  at  39 

All  three  had  charm  buldness  energy  and 
a  quick  mind  This  coupled  with  a  fluent 
tongue  brought  these  young  poUtlcos  to  the 
top  rapidly 

It  was  Walker  you  may  recall,  who  was 
questioned  by  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 
"Why  do  you  Irish  always  answer  a  question 
with  a  question ''■■ 

Do  we  now  '"  answered  Walker 
Alfred  Emanuel  Smith,  the  happy  warrior, 
was  a  natural  actor  as  were  most  fx)litlcan8 
of  the  time  He  learned  his  lines  quickly  and 
remembered  them  He  could  ad  lib  a  speech 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  and  his 
loud  voice  carried  in  the  largest  hall. 

He  knocked  around  m  politics  in  the  blood 
and  guts  nineties  and  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury days  when  politics  was  a  lusty  man's 
frad^  earned  on  m  saloons  and  at  torch-Ut 
parades  and  street  corner  rallies 

During  hia  heyday  Al  would  cite  the  story 
of  the  lady  temperance  orator  who  concluded 
her  vibrant  pleading  with.  I  would  rather 
commit  adultery  than  'ake  a  glass  of  beer  • 
And  a  voice  came  from  the  back  of 
the  hall,  thick  with  Irish  accent.  Who 
wouldn't^' 

After  a  brilliant  record  as  legislator  and 
Oovernor  In  New  York  Al  Smith  was  selected 
as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  election  of  1928 

It  wasn  t  the  best  time  for  an  Irtsh-Cath- 
olic  Democrat  The  country  was  In  a  time  of 
prosperity  and  Smith  was  ill-prepared  for  the 
national  issues  and  unfamiliar  with  the  West 
and  Midwest 

Will  Rogers  told  him  You  cant  lick  this 
prosperity  thing  Even  the  fellow  that  hasn  t 
any  Is  all  e.xclted  over  the  idea   ' 

But  the  ftnal  analysis  of  the  1928  election 
showed  what  really  had  happened  A  man 
qualified  by  integrity,  talent  ana  achieve- 
ment had  been  denied  the  Presidency  In  a 
campaign  that  was  marred  by  religious 
hatred  and  snobbery  towards  a  self-made 
man  It  seems  that  the  country  had  rejected 
Smith  because  of  his  family  origin,  and  his 
religion  and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
his  vision  of  the  country  as  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be 

Many  an  Irishman  bowed  his  head  and 
wept  after  the  election  of  1928  and  despaired 
of  the  workings  of  the  democracy 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Al  Smith  that  an- 
other Irishman  came  to  prominence  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  James  Michael  Curley.  a  man 
with  more  ups  and  downs  than  a  mug  of  beer 
at  Hooligan's 

James  Michael  Curley  was  elected  four 
times  to  Compress  and  four  times  mayor  of 
Boston  and  held  other  offices  ranging  from 
alderman  to  Governor  in  his  nearly  flfty 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts Yet  he  was  defeated  once  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  for  the  Senate, 
twice  for  the  governorship  and  no  less  than 
six  times  for  mayor  of  Boston 

His  was  a  career  of  turbulence  never  com- 
pletely free  of  an  aura  of  aggression  and 
violence. 

At  one  time  In  his  career  he  unloaded  an 
uppercut  at  his  Republican  foe  on  the  day  he 
waa  sworn  m  as  Governor  and  he  once  threat- 
ened to  throw  a  high  city  official  through  a 
window  to  the  street  tjelow  if  the  official  car- 
ried out  a  threat  of  removing  Curley  from  his 
alderman's  post  because  of  a  ■minor"  Infrac- 
tion of  the  law  which  sent  Curley  to  the  city 
jail  for  only  60  days. 
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Curley  made  little  pretense  to  sincerity  In 
his  political  campaigns  He  said,  "there  are 
times,  when.  If  you  want  ;o  win  an  election. 
you  must  do  unto  others  as  they  wish  to  do 
unto  you,  but  you  must  do  it  flrst  It's  all  a 
part  of  the  great  game  of  politics,  where  the 
epithets  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  " 

Once  when  confronted  with  a  fellow  Irish- 
man for  an  opponent.  Curley  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  man,  although  a  Catholic, 
had  moved  near  a  Protestant  church  Curley 
charged  his  opponent,  a  man  named  Murphy, 
had  done  it  so  as  not  to  have  so  far  to  walk 
to  church  And  while  Murphy  spent  several 
days  denying  it,  Curley  went  to  work  on 
another  attack  saying  that  the  counterman 
at  Thompson's  saloon  had  seen  Murphy  or- 
dering a  roast  beef  sandwich  on  a  Friday 
"While  I,  "  said  the  outraged  Curley,  "was  at 
St  Marys  walking  the  stations  of  the  Cross  " 
Despite  It  all  or  because  of  It  -Curley  won 
again 

Early  in  his  career  Curley  had  forced  out  of 
otfice  a  mure  conventional  Boston  Irishman 
who  had  served  two  terms  as  mayor  He  was 
Honey  "Fltz"  Fitzgerald,  the  father-iii-law  of 
Joseph  P  Kennedy,  and  grandfather  of  John 
F    Kennedy 

Joe  Kennedy  was  among  the  number  of 
men  of  his  age  who  had  lowered  their  heads 
It  the  defeat  of  Al  Smith  but  were  quick  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  a  new  leader  In 
1932,  and  the  leader's  new  deal  They  in- 
cluded Thomas  G  Corcoran,  the  most  gifted 
and  versatile  of  the  new  deal  brain  trusters: 
John  McCormack.  who  was  one  of  Roosevelt's 
most  effective  and  dependable  lieutenants  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  who  Is  now 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  James  Farley,  who 
became  the  ablest  party  manager  of  his  day. 
Joseph  P  Kennedy  made  real  an  old  Irish 
.American  dream  by  becnmlng  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  He  later  presided  jver  the  ful- 
fillment of  an  even  more  splendid  dream  In 
1960— the  election  of  his  son,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  to  the  presidency! 

For  these  men,  and  for  the  Irish  American 
community  as  a  whole,  the  economic  break- 
down that  was  the  depression  afforded  the 
occasion  for  a  major  breakthrough  from  the 
old  conflnes  of  city  and  State  politics  None 
of  this  group  became  a  real  presidential  pos- 
sibility, but  as  a  ^roup  they  made  pf)sslble 
the  transition  from  Al  Smith,  (Who  had  lost, 
to  John  Kennedy,  who  In  1960  did  what  had 
been  the  Impossible  for  the  Irlsh-Cathollc. 
he  became  Pre.sUlent  of  the  United  States 

Jack  Kennedy  knew  he  had  more  against 
him  than  being  an  Irlsh-Cathollc  He  also 
had  the  political  liability  of  being  rich  as 
well  But  he  never  tried  to  hide  the  fact  from 
the  people 

During  the  1960  campaign  he  told  the 
annual  gridiron  dinner  at  the  National  Press 
Club  In  Washington  that  his  father  had 
just  sent  him  a  telegram 

Opening  the  alleged  wire  he  read.  "Buy 
all  the  votes  you  can.  but  remember  I  am  not 
paying  for  a  landslide" 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  also 

of  quick  wit   Once  noting  that  there  were  two 

Rockefellers  running   for  Governor,   he  said. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  hate  In  politics.  It's 

someone  who  runs  on  a  famous  name  " 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  winning  of  the 
presidency  in  1960  was  the  fitting  capstone 
for  a  century  of  Irish-American  political 
activity  It  swept  away  the  disappointments 
and  bitterness  of  Al  Smith's  1928  disaster. 
The  Kennedy  victory  was  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  all  Irishmen  could  take  right- 
ful pride  and  pleasure 

John  Kennedy  waa  their  man — a  man  of 
words,  a  scholarly  reader  and  writer,  an  orator 
of  great  ability  and  power  and  a  man  of 
taste  and  sensitivity  He  was  a  man  from  a 
people  who  have  produced  so  many  poets, 
singers,  actors,  writers  and  good  talkers. 
These  people  deserve  to  have  as  their  greatest 
political  leader  a  man  who  loved  the  language 
and  could  use  It. 

Jack  Kennedy  waa  such  a  man. 
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But  the  tragedy  that  took  him  away  from 
his  people — all  of  us — has  not  ended  what  he 
started.  Electing  the  first  Irlsh-Cathollc  was 
like  the  first  man  In  space,  the  flrst  seven- 
foot  high  Jumper  or  the  four-minute  mile 
After  a  time  the  memory  of  how  difficult 
the  flrst  task  waa  will  grow  dim.  It  will  hap- 
pen again — and  who  knows  how  soon?  Per- 
haps 4  years  from  now. 

So  on  this  St  Patrick's  day  that  we  cele- 
brate with  such  grand  company,  let  us  tnast 
the  man  in  public  office  Prom  the  old  Irish- 
man who  congratulated  himself  by  savins 
"Half  the  lies  told  about  me  are  not  tnie  " 
To   the   men  who  serve  our  country   now-- 

and  to  those  who  will  lead  it  in  the  future 

may  many  of  them  be  Irish — and  If  thev  .ire  • 
not — may  they  be  as  grand  as  an  Irlshn:>n 


SIECUS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVK? 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr,  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cerned parents  of  America  are  .speaking 
out  to  keep  their  schools  free  for  educa- 
tion and  independent  of  unwanted 
dogma. 

In  recent  years,  far  too  many  parents, 
misled  by  glowing  promises  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  "modern"  and  "progres.sive" 
education,  have  delegated  the  respon.^l- 
billty  for  moral  instruction  as  well  as 
the  three  R's  to  the  public  schools. 

Now  they,  the  parents,  are  demandm? 
parental  voice  in  school  matters  and  the 
curriculimi  offered  their  children. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  proof  of  this 
than  news  in  the  past  several  days  winch 
indicates  that  SIECUS-sponsored  pro- 
grams of  so-called  "sex  education  "  have 
been  rejected  in  two  instances  in  Texas, 
banned  at  young  ages  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Oklahoma,  and  re- 
fused in  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La. 

So  that  we  might  have  a  national  in- 
vestigation of  the  operations  and  tax- 
exempt  status  of  SIECUS,  and  similar 
organizations  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  329  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  vari- 
ous news  articles  on  SIECUS,  a  letter. 
and  the  text  of  my  bill,  follow  my  re- 
marks for  the  benefit  of  our  coUeacues: 
(From  the  Oklahoma  Journal.  Mar.  20.  '.:'691 
House  Votes  Ban  on  Sex  Education — bS  to 
23  Tally  Ends  Pieby  Discussion 
(By  Paul  English! 

The  Oklahoma  House  voted  58-23  Wednes- 
day to  ban  sex  education  In  all  public  schools. 
The  vote  climaxed  a  torrid  campalcr.  by 
supporters  of  Sanity  on  Sex  (SOS),  a  i:roup 
opposed  to  sex  education  In  schools  and  es- 
pecially to  material  recommended  by  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States  i SIECUS),  a  national  organi- 
zation. 

The  bill  provides  that  local  school  boards 
could  hold  a  hearing  and  fire  any  teacher 
accused  of  violating  any  section  of  the  bill. 
SpKjnsor  of  the  measure.  Rep.  Lonnie  Ab- 
l)ott.  D-Ada.  said  the  SOS  group  had  shown 
him  "filthy,  lewd  material"  which  allegedly 
was  being  used  In  some  schools  In  the  nation. 


I  Prom  the  AmarUlo,  (Tex.)  Dally  News, 

Mar.  20,  1969) 

SIECUS  Gets  Two  Turndowns 

SIECUS  Is  becoming  a  controversial  term 

In  some  communities  acroes  the  Southwest. 
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although  the  SIECUS-sponsored  program  of 
sex  education  In  the  schools  has  not  been 
adopted   In  any  Texas  community  that  we 

know  of. 

Some  communities  are  taking  the  Initia- 
tive by  acting  against  It  t)efore  it  has  a 
chance  to  Infiltrate  the  schools. 

Last  week  the  El  Paso  school  board  voted 
dlf.\pproval  of  SIECUS. 

.And  yesterday  the  Borger  school  board 
un.inlmously  rejected  It. 

Now  It's  a  closed  subject  In  Borger,"  said 
Stewart  Dunaway.  board  president. 

SIECUS  stands  for  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  U.S. 

Its  headquarters  are  In  New  York. 

It  Is  described  as  a  voluntary  "'health 
Agency"  dedicated  to  helping  communities 
.ind  schools  set  up  sex  education  programs. 
It  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  official  and  In- 
stitutional support. 

It  operates  largely  on  foundation  grants. 

Executive  director  of  SIECUS  Is  Dr.  Mary 
C.iiderone 

Three  of  Its  board  members  are  also  staff 
,  r  board  members  of  a  publishing  company 
th.it  puts  out  the  sensational  "Sexology" 
m;4gazlne,  re.^dlly  available  among  the  more 
lurid  publications  on  newsstands. 

Its  treasurer.  Isadore  Rubin,  has  a  long 
history  of  left  wing  political  activity,  and 
h.i,^  i)een  Involved  In  Un-American  Activities 
Ci  tiimlttee  Investigations. 

,-;iECUS  believes  In  starting  sex  education 
Hi  the  schools  from  the  earliest  grades — and 
.ipparcntly  with  little  left  to  the  Imaglna- 
t;  :i  of  the  pupils. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  program 
Texans  will  take  to,  and  we  trust  that  com- 
mt;i-.ities  throughout  the  Southwest  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Borger  and  El  Paso  and 
ttirii  thumbs  down  before  SIECUS  gets  a  hold 
1  it  ,,!iv  of  our  schools. 
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by  way  of  limitation,  sex,  religion,  and  morals 
without  express  consent  of  their  parents. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


The  Prentice-Hall  Corp,  System, 
Inc. 

Dover,  Del.,  March  11,  1969. 

Re  SIECUS  (Sex  Information  and  Education 

Council  of  the  United  States). 
Mrs. 


•I 


Dear   Mrs 


Reference   is  made   to 


letter  of  March  8  concerning  the  above- 
named  Delaware  corporation,  for  which  we 
act  .is  registered  agent  In  the  capacity  Just 
noted,  we  have  no  complete  itnowledge  of  the 
activities  of  the  corporation.  According  to  the 
latest  annual  report  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Delaware,  the  nature  of  the  corpo- 
rations business  Is  "health  and  education, 
non-profit,  tax  exempt  agency".  Its  place  of 
bu.smess  outside  of  Delaware  is  listed  as  1855 
Brc.idway,  New  York  City  10023.  May  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  you  communicate 
With  the  corporation  at  the  above  address  for 
.i  more  complete  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Z.  A.  Pool,  III, 
Assistant  Vice-President. 

H.  Res.  329 

Rrsohed.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Not  more  than 
five  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
into  the  operations  and  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States,  Incorporated 
(SIECUS),  and  any  other  organization 
instructing,  indoctrinating,  or  training  minor 
children  In  those  subjects  traditionally  the 
responsibility  of  the  home,  including  but  not 
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ERAL EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR 
SURVIVORS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  24. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  three 
bills  supported  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Civil  Employees 
(NARCE),  an  organization  founded  in 
1921.  The  objectives  of  NARCE  are  to 
serve  civil  service  annuitants  and  their 
survivors,  and  potential  annuitants  and 
their  survivors  under  retirement  laws, 
and  to  sponsor  and  support  beneficial 
legislation. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  legislation, 
represented  by  the  three  bills  I  will  in- 
troduce, should  be  carefully  considered 
and  studied. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
not  bring  all  low-income  retirees  above 
the  poverty  level,  but  will  give  them  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  annuities 
with  the  largest  increases  going  to  those 
with  the  smallest  annuities.  It  would  give 
an  increase  to  all  Federal  retirees  and 
their  survivors  as  follows:  $26  per  month 
if  now  less  than  $200  per  month;  13  per- 
cent if  now  at  least  $200  but  less  than 
$300  per  month;  9  percent  if  now  at  least 
$300  but  less  than  $400  per  month;  7  per- 
cent if  now  at  least  $400  but  less  than 
$500  per  month,  or  5  percent  if  now  at 
least  $500  per  month. 

Of  an  approximate  800,000  retired  civil 
employees  and  their  survivors,  some 
279,000  receive  a  monthly  annuity  of  less 
than  $100,  and  513.000  receive  less  than 
$200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty  level 
income  of  $3,000  per  year,  611,000  plus 
former  employees  and  their  survivors  aie 
now  living  in  poverty.  The  only  way  we 
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can  correct  this  great  injustice  is  to  grant 
these  former  Federal  employees  a  sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  correct  one  glaring  in- 
equity which  is  providing  a  special  hard- 
ship on  a  number  of  I'etirees.  The  present 
retirement  law  provides  that  a  retiree 
at  time  of  retirement  may  elect  to  take  a 
reduced  annuity  to  provide  a  survivor 
armuity  for  his  spouse. 

Some  annuitants  who  retired  many 
years  ago  wei-e  forced,  under  law.  to  take 
as  much  as  a  25-percent  reduction  in 
their  annuities  to  provide  for  a  .sur- 
vivor's annuity.  Over  the  years,  liberal- 
izing amendments  have  been  adopted 
and  those  I'etiring  today  take  a  reduc- 
tion of  2'2  percent  on  the  first  S3,600  of 
annuity  and  10  percent  on  the  remainder. 
The  law  also  states  that  only  one  elec- 
tion can  be  made,  and  that  at  time  of 
retirement. 

When  a  retiree  is  predeceased  by  the 
named  spouse  he  must  continue  to  pay 
for  a  survivor's  annuity  through  his  re- 
duced annuity  as  long  as  he  lives,  al- 
though there  never  will  be  anyone  who 
can  receive  the  sur\ivor  annuity.  Also, 
if  the  retiree  remarries  he  cannot  name 
the  second  spouse  as  beneficiary.  This 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  provides  for 
the  restoration  of  the  full  annuity,  or 
pei'mits  the  retiree  to  name  a  new  spouse 
as  survivor  when  the  originally  named 
spouse  predeceases  the  retiree,  and  the 
new  spouse  has  attained  age  60. 

I  believe  the  present  law  is  not  fair 
or  just.  The  retiree  has  reduced  his  own 
annuity  to  provide  for  his  spouse.  If  this 
SF>ouse  predeceases  him  and  he  remar- 
ries, even  though  he  still  must  take  a 
reduced  annuity  each  month,  he  cannot 
provide  any  security  for  the  second 
spouse.  One  can  change  a  beneficiarj'  on 
an  insurance  policy,  why  not  on  a  sur- 
vivor annuity,  which  is  in  itself  a  form 
of  insurance  an  employee  elects  by  taking 
a  reduction  in  his  monthly  armuity? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  to  increase  the  credit  against 
tax  for  retirement  income.  This  bill  is  to 
correct  an  injustice  which  has  come  to 
my  attention. 

The  credit  against  retirement  mcomp 
was  intended  to  provide  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  for  those  who  receive  social 
security  payments,  which  are  totally  tax 
exempt,  and  those  who  receive  an 
annuity  from  some  other  public  retire- 
ment system.  When  increases  were  pro- 
vided for  social  security  recipients  we  did 
not  follow  through  and  increase  the  tax 
credit  in  proportion.  This  bill  will  cor- 
rect that  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  is  not  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  complex  problem  of 
equalizing  tax  treatment  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  may  possibly 
have  to  approach  this  problem  from  a 
different  angle  and  consider  a  flat  ex- 
emption of  some  part  of  the  retirement 
income. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  steadily  re- 
duced the  buying  power  of  those  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  When  we  consider  this 
factor,  along  with  the  realization  that 
many  of  these  retirees  retired  years  ago. 
when  salaries  were  low  and  produced 
small  annuities  which  are  now  inade- 
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quale  to  maintain  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  great  problem  our 
retirees  face  becomes  increasingly 
evident 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  correct  such  injustices 
and  give  these  former  Federal  employees 
a  life  of  dignity 


THE    LATE 


HONORABLE    HENRY    O 
TALLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  vrw   T   RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'mdau    March.   17.  1969 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  Yoric  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wa.s  saddened  la.st  week  to 
learn  of  the  recent  passins  of  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  O  Talle  who  for  20  years 
represented  the  people  of  lowas  Second 
Congressional  District  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  intimately  knowing  Henry  for 
many -of  tho-se  JO  years  and  while  we 
may  htm-  disagreed  on  some  things  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  a  distinct  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  as  well  as  to  travel 
abroad  with  him  Henr>'  Talle  wa^s  a  well 
respected  and  diligent  Member  of  the 
Hou^'  of  Representatives  and  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  will  miss  him  greatly 
To  his  dear  wife  and  family  I  e.xtend  my 
deepest  .sympathy  on  their  ^ireat  loss 


MILITARY  SHOLXD  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
SST 
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The  SST  Is,  of  course  planned  as  a  com- 
mer<-ui  productr-a  fiiturlstlc  craft  that  will 
i-nrry  more  passengers  for  longer  distances  at 
higher  speed.s  than  forelgn-bullt  competitors. 
and  thus  maintain  Uncle  -Sam's  International 
sales  fupremacy  In  commercial  aviation 

Yel  the  A^T  would  hax^e  indfputablp  mili- 
tary value  as  a  means  of  uhtskmg  troops 
and  equipm'-nt  to  trouble  points  anywfiere 
on  earth   in  a   matter  of  hours 

la  this  respect.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  all  aircraft  operated  by  United  states 
commercial  airlines  are  part  of  a  reserve 
fleet"  that  can  be  converted  to  military  use 
In  an  emergency 

The  Soviet  Union  .tlready  Is  testing  Its  first 
SST.  and  one  can  be  sure  the  high  priority 
assigned  that  project,  despite  the  strains  in 
the  Soviet  economy,  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  craft's  military  value 

In  addition  to  the  SST's  potential  ;is  a 
military  carrier,  which  Is  unquestioned,  there 
Is  great  likelihood  that  some  of  the  technical 
knowledge  gained  in  developing  the  commer- 
cial transport  would  be  useful  In  building 
an  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft,  a 
new  Air  Force  bomber  that  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  reportedly  will  ask  Congress  to 
support  .^t  a  high  funding  level 

Yet  the  SST  appuremly  is  being  subjected 
to  serious  challenge  within  the  11-man  com- 
mission that  President  Nixon  has  appointed 
to  study  the  project 

The  commission  has  been  divided  Into  four 
subcommittees,  each  of  whose  reports  is  said 
to  be     weighted  tn  the  negative  side." 

What  Is  most  disturbing,  though,  are  re- 
ports noting  that  the  military  has  not  spelled 
out  Its  views. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
(Who  reportedly  favors  the  SSTl  says  he 
will  forw.ird  the  commission's  report  to  the 
President    by    April    I. 

Thus  not  many  days  remain  in  which  the 
military  can  get  its  views  on  the  commission 
record    It   is  timv  to  do  so 
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Although  I  came  to  the  Congress  from 
a  different  district  of  Iowa  on  the  same 
day  he  left  and  therefore  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Mr.  Talle 
I  know  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
courageous  and  devoted  public  senant 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the* 
who  knew  him,  worked  with  him.  and 
were  .so  faithfully  represented  by  him  for 
so  many  years 

Mrs.  Smith  and  I  extend  our  deepen 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Talle  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker  recent  state- 
ments by  Tre.isury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy  on  the  SST  m  'Ahich  he  called 
for  a  delay"  in  the  program  appear  to 
be  very  shortsighted  to  me  It  looks  as 
though  the  Secretary  is  concerning  him- 
self more  with  "outgo"  than  "income  ' 
In  suggesting  a  deferral  in  America  s 
supersonic  transport  program,  the  Sec- 
retary apparently  overlooked  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  benefits  to 
our  balance  of  payments  as  well  as  the 
tax  income  that  will  come  from  the 
many  thousands  of  jobs  this  project  will 
create 

But.  Jiside  from  the  economic  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  SST  pro- 
gram, there  is  the  military  considera- 
tion Defense  Secretary  Laird  is  an  open 
champion  of  the  multibillion-dollar 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  yet  he  has  not 
stated  his  support  of  this  aircraft  which 
has  c^ecided  and  vital  military  capabil- 
ities 

The  Seattle  Times  recently  editorial- 
ized on  this  military  aspect,  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Military  Shovld  Spe\k  Out  on  SST 
The  Times  suggests  the  time  has  come  for 
mi:!t,iry  ofliclals  at  the  highest  uniformed 
level  to  end  their  silence  regarding  the  mili- 
tary value  of  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HENRY  O 
TALLE 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnndav    March  17    19f,9 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
mg  tribute  to  the  former  Congressman 
from  Iowa.  Henry  O  Talle.  who  passed 
away  last  Friday.  Marcli  14.  1969  Henry 
Talle  spent  his  entire  lile  .sen-ing  the 
people  of  Iowa  and  the  Nation  During 
the  First  World  War.  he  served  his  coun- 
try as  an  officer  In  the  Navy  After  the 
war.  he  embarked  upon  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  educator,  .serving  as 
professor  of  economics  at  Luther  College 
in  Decorah,  Iowa,  from  1921-38  He 
was  also  the  treasurer  of  Luther  College 
from  19J2  to  19H8  In  1938  Heni-y  Talle 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  FY)urth 
District  of  Iowa,  and  was  reelected  in 
1940  After  redistriclmg.  he  was  elected 
from  the  newly  formed  Second  District  in 
1942.  and  was  returned  every  election 
until  1958 

During  his  20  years  In  Congress.  Mr 
Talle  served  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  tiie  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction, and  the  Hou.se  District  Commit- 
tee In  1959  he  was  appointed  as  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program  Policy  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 


CHARLES  A    SPRAGUE 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
citizens  and  one  of  its  greatest  statesmen 
with  the  passing  of  former  Gov.  Charhs 
A.  Sprague. 

He  was  an  independent  man,  advisor 
to  Governors,  legislators  and  private  c:ti- 
zens.  .sharing  his  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  his  keen  sen.se  of  what  was  right  m 
public  affairs  He  will  be  greatly  missed, 
for  he  was  one  of  a  kind. 

As  the  Portland  Oregonian  said  In 
tribute: 

Oregon  Is  much,  much  poorer  todav  be- 
cause ot  the  departure  of  Charlie  Spracue 
Bm  his  exiimple  should  Inspire  Oregon  :e.,d- 
ershtp  for  a  lung  time  to  come. 

His  friend,  and  competitor  in  both  pol- 
itics and  publishing,  Dewey  Rand,  wrote 
in  final  tribute: 

You  were  a  very  nice,  a  very  good  guv 
Charlie  Spr;igue 

I  place  two  representative  editorials, 
expressing  the  .sorrow  of  all  Oregonians. 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Oregonian.  Mar    14.  1969 1 
Charles  .\    Spraci'e 

Charles  Arthur  Sprague  was  Oregon's  war- 
time governor,  an  office  In  which  he  .served 
With  distinction.  But  his  eminence  in  the 
aifalrs  of  the  state  and  the  nailon  vas  b\ 
no  means  limited  to  that  period  (1939-ia43i 
His  influence  was  such  that  he  was  widely 
recognized  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death 
Thursday  as  Oregon's  most  distinguished 
citizen. 

Wherever  he  lived.  Charlie  Sprague  built 
.sf)methliig  In  Waltsburg,  Wa.sh  .  he  built  a 
school  system  as  Its  superintendent  while 
still  in  his  early  20s  Later  he  served  as  .is- 
slstant  superintendent  of  Instruction  of 
Washington  state  In  RltzvlUe.  Wash  .  .\nd 
Corvallis  he  built  newspapers  .And.  at  42,  he 
moved  to  Salem  to  build  the  Salem  States- 
man, which  was  the  base  for  his  extensive 
civic  endeavor  for  40  years. 

.As  the  state's  chief  exectitlvc  Oov  Spraeue 
'A-as  responsible  for  mobilizing  the  states 
industry  and  man[K)wer  for  World  War  II  He 
.ilso  had  a  hand  in  the  Introduction  of  en- 
lightened forestry  management  policies,  -he 
benefits  of  which  will  accrue  for  centuries 

We.l  beyond  the  time  most  men  have  re- 
tired or  are  thinking  of  it.  Oov  Sprague  p'at 
his  energies  wholeheartedly  Into  cuic  serMce 
In  1952.  he  became  the  first  Oregonian  to 
become  a  member  of  the  US  delegation  to 
'he  United  Nations  He  bore  heavy  rt-spon- 
sibiUty  In  the  leadership  <..'  state  commis- 
sions on  government  reorganization  and  con- 
stitutional revision  and  as  president  of  Col- 
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leges  for  Oregon's  Future.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  of  Willamette  University  and  of  Al- 
bany College,  later  Lewis  and  Clark  College. 
He  was  active  locally  and  nationally  in  the 
affairs  of  his  church  (Preebyterlan)  and  was 
president  of  the  Oregon  Council  of  Churches. 
His  leadership  roles  In  many  other  civic  en- 
terprises— the  Community  Chest.  Salem  Phil- 
harmonic. YMCA,  Salvation  Army  were  a 
!ew — are  too  numerous  to  catalogue  here.  At 
his  death  he  was  the  incumbent  president  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  a  demanding 
Job  he  accepted  in  his  81st  year. 

But  such  positions  and  the  many  awards 
he  received  for  accomplishment  are  not  a 
full  mea-sure  of  Gov  Sprague's  contribution 
to  his  community,  state,  and  nation.  He  was 
the  respected  consultant  of  Oregon  governors 
and  legislators  of  both  parties.  A  life-long 
Republican,  he  often  crossed  party  lines.  It 
could  be  said  of  him  as  of  few  politically 
inactive  men  that  he  put  principle  above 
politics. 

Legislative  leaders  and  committees  gave 
him  the  attention  due  his  deep  knowledge 
of  Oregon  affairs.  He  was  always  on  hand 
when  he  felt  an  Important  issue  was  at 
.-take — often  in  such  controversial  fields  as 
conservation  and  civil  rights.  With  the  late 
William  M  Tugman.  editor  of  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  he  waged  a  successful  fight 
aealnst  the  Imposition  of  a  restrictive  teach- 
ers' oath  by  the  1951  Oregon  Legislature,  just 
i.ne  of  the  many  products  of  his  ceaseless 
cncern    that    public   policy   be   enlightened. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  almost  every  day 
f  the  week  he  could  be  found  in  his  clut- 
•ered  office  in  the  Statesman,  writing  his 
d.illy  column.  'It  Seems  to  Me,"  which  sup- 
plemented his  personal  civic  efforts.  One  day 
:;  might  concern  a  critical  issue  at  the  State- 
!;  ise.  the  next  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
-:  Chopin,  and  on  another  day  methods 
of  teaching  In  the  Salem  schools  (lie,  himself, 
.-at  as  a  pupil  to  get  his  material  for  that 
or.  PI 

Oregon  is  much,  much  poorer  today  be- 
cause of  the  departure  of  Charlie  Sprague. 
But  his  example  should  inspire  Oregon  lead- 
ership for  a  long  time  to  come. 

From  the  Capital  Press,  Mar.  21,  1969) 
Passing  in  Review 
{ By  Dewey  Rand  I 

The  name  Charles  A.  Sprague  is  svirely  a 
familiar  one  to  most  readers  of  this  column 
.il; hough  many  may  not  have  known  Gov- 
ernor Sprague  personally  It  was  my  good 
:  rtune  that  I  did  know  him  well  and  that 
■Kf  were,  in  a  limited  way  that  I  will  de- 
scribe, friends  through  the  circumstances  of 
■'V.T  businesses  and  residence  in  Salem. 

(In  his  death  last  week  it  was  both  fitting 
.-.nl  natural  that  Charles  Sprague,  for  more 
than  two  decades  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Salem  Statesman.  wotUd  be  eulogized  by  his 
tellow  editor.";  He  was.  beyond  argument, 
•he  most  eminent  member  of  his  profession 
:i:  Oregon,  and  the  tribute  he  has  received, 
e-.en  when  it  might  seem  extravagant,  was 
earned  and  deserved  I  would  hope  that  you 
ha. e  read  at  least  .tome  of  it. 

But  his  fame,  if  that  is  the  word,  had 
'necome  such  that  comments  have  naturally 
c(>;.tercd  on  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments a£  an  editor,  a  politician  and  an  ac- 
tUely  participating  citizen.  What  about 
Charles  Sprague  as  a  person  rather  than  a 
public  figure'?  For  balance,  and  because  the 
one  .side  has  been  so  well  and  extensively 
aoae  by  otliers.  I  would  like  to  write  a  little 
.-.bout  my  own  associations  with  this  very 
unusual  man. 

When  I  came  to  Salem  In  1946  It  was  only 
a  :cw  years  after  Mr  Sprague  had  become 
sole  owner  of  the  .Statesman.  What  brought 
u,^  together  first  was  contract  negotiations 
between  local  employers  and  members  of  the 
tvpoi^raphlcal  unions  Tliese  were  not  easy 
times  for  any  of  us.  The  employers  were 
'acltig  post-war  price  increases  of  materials 
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and  lal)or.  Union  members  were  in  a  bind 
also  trying  to  match  incomes  to  increased 
cost   of   living. 

It  was  through  these  many  annual  meet- 
ings that  I  learned  first  hand  about  Charles 
Sprague's  extraordinary  capacity  to  see  the 
other  man's  problems  and  also  his  Inherent 
fairness.  In  fact,  at  times  I  thought  him  a 
little  too  "fair  "  Each  year  the  wages  went 
up  and  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  always 
seemed  to  be  about  how  much  more  the  scale 
would  increase  Each  raise  meant  either 
lower  profits,  if  any,  or  increased  prices  for 
circulation   and   advertising. 

One  year,  before  the  annual  meeting,  1 
suggested  that  we  employers  might  hold  the 
line  for  once  He  thought  about  tills  for 
a  minute  and  his  reply  was  that  this  would 
not  be  fair  even  it  were  possible  He  was 
thinking  about  the  position  of  our  em- 
ployees when  he  explained  that  if  they  got 
the  same  wages  the  next  year  it  would  mean 
a  "cut"  in  their  pay  because  of  increaset^ 
living  costs  Serious  as  were  our  problems  at 
times  he  had  consideration  for  others  This 
was  his  way,  thoughtful,  fair  and — right 

Through  the  years  I  never  had  a  pre-ar- 
ranged "social'  meeting  with  Charles 
Sprague  although  at  times  I  would  visit  him 
at  the  Statesman  when  mutual  business 
interests  dictated.  We  would  how'ever.  meet 
by  chance  at  lunchtime  occasionally  as 
happens  in  a  community  the  size  of  Salem. 
Often  his  greeting  would  be:  "WpII.  Dewey! 
How  are  your  Democrats  doing?'  For  we 
both  liked  to  talk  about  politics  and  the 
political  people  we  knew 

Without  exception  these  meetings  were  a 
pleasure  for  me  and  he.  I  think,  enjoyed 
them  also.  This  might  sound  rather  unbe- 
lievable considering  that  we  were  members 
of  opposing  political  parties  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  did  our  newspaper  endorsements  ot  ma- 
jor candidates  agree.  But  Charles  Sprague. 
consistently  Republican  as  he  was.  did  not 
believe  his  party  was  infallible  or  that  its 
candidates  were  without  imperfections  Be- 
cause of  this  he  could  discuss  this  fascinat- 
ing subject  without  heat  or  emotion.  Is  this 
not  too  common  characteristic  of  "partisans' 
important?  I  think  so 

An  editorial  in  the  Eugene  Register-Guard 
had  this  to  say  last  week:  "Governor  of  Ore- 
gon from  1939  to  1943.  he  remained  "the 
governor"  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  someone 
asked,  'What  does  the  governor  say?'  he 
likely  meant  not  call  McCall.  Hatfield  or  any 
of  those,  but  THE  governor.  A  few  called 
him  "Mr.',  almost  nobody  Charlie'"  This 
caused  me  to  wonder,  for  in  all  our  Salem 
association  I  had  never  addressed  him  in  any 
other  way  than  Charlie.  I  don't  know  why 
this  was  other  than  it  seemed  natural  for 
me.  Certainly,  no  one  respected  him  more 
And  it  is  another  measure  of  Charlie  that 
"respect"  was  never  something  he  demanded. 
It  was  showered  upon  him.  It  is  my  thought 
now  that  he  may  have  liked  a  Charlie" 
mixed  in  with  "Mr.''  and  ""Governor  "  now  and 
then. 

When  it  became  permissible.  I  visited 
Charlie  at  the  hospital  When  I  entered  his 
room  his  eyes  were  closed  as  he  lay  in  bed 
After  waiting  a  minute  I  asked,  "are  you 
asleep?"  He  opened  his  eyes  anil  held  otit  his 
hand.  '"Well,  Dewey!  No.  I  wasn't  sleeping." 
Then  with  his  wry  humor  he  sa:d:  "I  was 
thinking  about  something.  I  have  never 
smoked  and  I  got  lung  cancer.  Maybe  the 
cigarette  people  could  use  me  to  counteract 
the  anti-cigarette  drive." 

Are  these  small  things  reported  iiere  mate- 
rial when  writing  about  Charles  A  Sprague? 
I  believe  they  are  as  important  as  the  many 
unusual  accomplishments  that  have  been 
noted  recently.  And  I  would  express  the  sum 
of  these  by  saying  something  I'm  sure  he 
would  have  enjoyed  as  much  as  his  many 
other  deserved  compliments.  "You  were  a 
very  nice,  a  very  good  guy  Charlie  Sprague. " 
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LET  US  HONOR  DR.  ENRICO  FERMI 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  in  sponsoring 
a  measure  that  would  name  the  nuclear 
accelerator  at  Weston.  111.,  the  "Enrico 
Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator,"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

The  first  self-sustaining  nuclear  chain 
reaction  ever  to  take  place  was  a  direct 
result  of  his  work.  This  birth  of  the 
atomic  age  took  place  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where,  under  his  direction, 
this  first  atomic  reactor  was  built  and 
uranium  fission  took  place. 

Enrico  Fermi  was  as  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  ideals  of  democracy  as  he 
was  to  the  advancement  of  man's  knowl- 
edge. After  winning  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics  in  1938,  he  was  a  marked  man. 
America  became  his  refuge,  to  our  bene- 
fit and  that  of  all  free  men  everywhere. 

Enrico  Fermi  was  one  of  the  world's 
scientific  pathfinders.  He  was  a  true  ex- 
plorer and  groundbreaker.  worthy  of 
being  ranked  among  the  towering  minds 
of  history. 

The  Weston  accelerator  is  desiLrned  to 
break  new  ground  for  generations  of 
people  yet  unborn.  It  is  one  of  those 
culminations  of  activity  which  bear  fruit 
after  so  much  effort.  Were  Enrico  Fermi 
alive  today,  such  a  creation  as  the  accel- 
erator would  undoubtedly  command 
much  attention  and  fascination  from 
him.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
should  honor  him  by  naming  this  new- 
scientific  marvel  for  him. 

Just  as  the  spirit  of  free  Italy  lived 
w'ith  Fermi,  finding  expression  in  his 
scientific  contributions,  so  the  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  will  find  new  impetus 
from  this  machine. 


NIXON    ADMINISTRATION    TO    ACT 
AGAINST  STUDENT  VIOLENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  announcement  that 
he  intends  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  including 
those  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Federal  assistance  from  students  ensag- 
ins:  in  violent  and  disruptive  protest  v.'ill 
assist  college  administrators  in  regaining 
control  over  the  college  campases.  Tliese 
law?  were  not  intendec  to  .<tifle  dis.>;ent 
but  rather  to  prevent  destruction.  Last 
year,  however.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's administration  refused  to  enforce 
any  of  these  provisions. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Robert  H.  Finch,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  presidents  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  calling  attention  to 
these  .sections  of  the  law.  This  is  laudable, 
particularly  when  contrasted  with  the 
foot  dragging  in  this  area  by  the  previous 
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Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Wilbur  Cohen 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Is  presently  holdinK  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  laws  It  is  most  heartening  to 
know  that  this  administration  has  the 
courage  to  enforce  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress 

The  Attorney  General.  John  N  Mitch- 
ell, has  also  pledged  to  crack  down  on 
"militant  activists"  who  conspire  to 
create  riots  and  disorders  on  the  Nation  s 
campuses 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  action  to  ease  the  current  wave 
of  campus  disorders  No  longer  must  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  be  forced  to 
subsidize  students  who  engage  in  dis- 
ruptive behavior 


INDICTMENTS  UNDER  ANTIRIOT 
ACT  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  RE- 
STORING LAW  AND  ORDER  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  TLoaiD* 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENT.ATIVES 

Mondau.  March  24    1969 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Spt'aker  it  i.s  with 
a  sense  of  solid  satisfaction  that  I  note 
the  recent  action  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  securing  mdictment-s  under  the 
1968  .■Vntinot  Act  anainst  eight  indi- 
viduals charged  with  instigatmu  the  rioti 
and  violence  that  took  place  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  last  August. 
As  author  of  the  Antiriot  Act,  I  na- 
turally had  been  concerned  over  the  ap- 
parent recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  the 
previous  Attorney  General  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  It  Is  my  belief  that  had  the 
Justice  Department,  as  I  requested,  made 
known  its  intention  to  prosecute  indi- 
viduals traveling  m.  or  using  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce,  to  incite  riots  be- 
fore the  August  convention,  at  least  some 
of  the  individuals  under  indictment  to- 
day may  have  been  discouraged  from 
traveling  to  Chicago  in  the  first  place 
and  much  violence  and  bloodshed  might 
have  been  avoided 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  the  Govern- 
ment clamps  down  on  those  revolution- 
aries who  are  attempting  to  thwart  the 
democratic  process  by  fomenting  riots 
m  our  cities  and  now  on  our  campuses. 
The  eight  indictments  returned  on  March 
-'0  are  evidence  the  Government  under 
the  Nixon  administration  will  not  permit 
our  sacred  institutions  to  be  debauched 
and  other  peoples  property  to  be  reduced 
to  ashes 

Mr  Speaker,  riots  and  civil  disorders 
have  no  place  in  a  government  such  as 
ours  which  provides  ample  and  effective 
lawful  avenues  for  individuals  to  regis- 
ter their  complaints  To  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  travel  around  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  riots  is  clearly 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  .>r  by 
the  simplest  standards  of  good  reas<jn 
and  commonsense 

I  am.  therefore,  highly  gratified  that 
the  present  Justice  Department  is  en- 
forcing the  Antiriot  Act  and  I  commend 
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the  President  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  for  Implementing  this  first  es- 
sential step  toward  restoring  domestic 
tranquillity  to  the  United  SUtes  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  action  will  have  to 
be  a  deterrent  to  future  rabble-rousing 
riot  inciters  who  appear  to  have  no  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  or  for  other  peo- 
ple's property  or  rights 

The  article  reporting  on  the  Justice 
Department  action  in  this  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  March  21  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  is  inserted  herewith  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues: 
UNirxD   .ST.^TEs    I.vnRTs    IH    In    Disorders   .^t 

1968  CoNVENriiiN      Eight  Polhemen.  Eight 

Ph'ite.sters  Face  Trial 

I  By  John  P  Ma<-Kenzle) 
ElKht  Chicago  policemen  and  eight  civil- 
ian demonstrators  were  Indicted  ye.iterday  on 
charges  growing  out  of  the  disorders  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
August 

Tlie  indictments  charged  a  police  lieuten- 
ant and  seven  nfflcers  nt  lower  rank  with  In- 
dividual litlon  In  beating  up  demonsira- 
•iirs  They  charged  the  civilians.  Including 
prominent  Ylpples  and  other  antiwar  flg- 
Lires    with  conspiracy  to  foment  a  riot 

Justice  Department  officials  Indicated  that 
the  bundle  of  criminal  charges  Just  about 
wound  up  the  Investigation  of  the  conven- 
tion turbulence  But  they  added  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  far  from  through 
with  Investigations  of  youth  violence,  In- 
cluding campus  disturbances 

The  civilians  indicted  were  David  Dellln- 
ger  53  chalrmim  of  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam; 
Rennle  Davl.s  28,  ;i  Chicago  Mobilization 
project  director  and  a  leader  In  the  .Students 
for  .1  Demcx-ratlc  Society.  Tom  Huvden  28. 
,in  -SDS  fiiunder  and  Mobilization  steering 
committee  member,  Abble  Hoffman.  J2  and 
Jerry  Rubin.  JO,  top  officers  In  the  Youth  In- 
ternatliiniil  Party  or  Ylpples.  Lee  Welner.  29 
i  member  of  Northwestern  Unlverslty'.s  so- 
t-iolojjy  f.u-ultv:  John  R  Frolnes.  29  .^sslst- 
,int  professor  of  chemistry  ,it  the  University 
of  Oregon  ,ind  Black  Panther  leader  Bobby 
<  >    .Seale.    12 

They  were  accused  nf  idnsplring  to  violate 
the  lafiS  Clvtl  R!«hts  Act  s  ban  on  interstate 
travel  to  incite  riots  It  was  the  first  crim- 
inal charge  rx)  be  brought  under  this  provi- 
sion 

A  separate  Indictment  w,ts  returned 
.^gainst  Enid  Roth,  a  former  NBC  news  di- 
rector, charging  her  with  trying  to  bug  the 
Convention's  Platform  Committee  It  was 
the  flrat  charge  of  illegally  planting  elec- 
tronic listening  devices  to  be  brought  under 
the  1968  Crime  Control  Act  which  forbids 
all  bugging  :uid  wiretapping  except  when  law 
officers  do  it  under  court  order 

Although  eight  persons  on  each  side  of 
the  demonstrator-police  confrontations  were 
charged  with  crimes,  the  grand  Jury  ap- 
peared already  to  have  made  an  important 
judgment  that  the  YIpple  leaders  were  riot 
conspirators  while  any  repression  by  Mayor 
Richard  J  Daley's  police  force  was  the  work 
of  Individual  lawlessneaa  by  single  officers 

The  conspiracy  charge  carries  a  maximum 
penalty  of  five  years  In  prison  and  »10,0OO 
fine  .Seven  of  the  policemen,  accused  under 
a  Reconstruction  Era  civil  rights  law  fate 
.1  maximum  sentence  of  a  vear  in  prison 
and  »I(HK)  fine  If  convicted  The  eighth  offi- 
cer, charged  with  two  count*  >f  falsely  deny- 
ing the  use  of  violence,  faces  a  maximum 
of  five  years  In  Jail  and  »2tKX)  fine  on  each 
count 

.Accused  of  perjury  in  yesterdays  Indict- 
ment* was  39-year-old  Lt    Carl  Dobrlch. 

The  other  policemen,  charged  with  t>eat- 
Ing  up  newsmen  and  students  were  Offlcem 
Arthur  R  BLvhoIT.  Thomas  M  Mayer.  George 
Jurlch.     Vincent     J      D  Amlco.     Edward     M 
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Becht.    Thomaa    M     Flemmlng    and    Ramon 
C    Andersen 

The  criix  of  the  conspiracy  Indictment  is 
that  the  demonstration  lead«n  planned,  be- 
ginning In  mld-Aprll.  to  go  to  Chicago  with 
the  specific  intent  of  fomenting  violence 
TTie  defendant*,  most  of  whom  will  appear 
voluntarily  for  arraignment  by  agreecien- 
with  defense  counsel,  are  exp>ected  to  denv 
that  they  Intended  anything  but  peaceful 
damonatratlons   against   the   war. 

Included  In  the  Indictment  were  13  overt 
■lets  alleged  to  have  furthered  the  con- 
spiracy They  began  with  a  speech  by  Rubin 
last  July  23  In  New  York  and  ended  with 
sp>eecheB  and  conversations  and  meetings  i- 
Lincoln  and  Grant  parks  In  Chicago  In  laic 
.\ugust 

The  defendants,  who  have  anticipated  the 
indictment  for  some  time.  Indicated  In  sunc- 
ments  after  the  convention  that  they  con- 
slder  their  utterances  and  nieetlngs  t<i  i)^ 
protected  by  the  First  .Amendment's  guaran- 
t«*  of  free  speech  and  association  and  th  i! 
they  acted  peacefully  until  provoked  b\ 
p*^)llce 

The  Indictment  charged  that  several  de- 
fendants planned  to  publish  articles  .o. ; 
make  long  distance  phone  calls  encouraglr.s 
s>Tnpathlzers  to  come  to  Chicago  It  said  t!,p 
oBtabll.shment  of  headquarters  In  Chlc.ie 
karate  traJnlng  sessions,  park  demonstx-- 
tlons  with  or  without  permits  and  other  ,i.-- 
rlvltles  were  likewise  part  of  the  plot  for 
violence 

Al.so  linked  to  the  overall  conspiracy  w  ,i 
the  charge  that  Welner  and  Prolnes  woi;;  i 
teach  other  protesters  how  to  make  "an  ii:- 
cendlary  device"  that  was  Ui  have  been  us«>a 
m  an  aborted  scheme  to  blov  up  the  under- 
ground parking  garage  at  Chicago's  Grair 
Park 

Yesterdays  Indictment  listed  12  alleged 
CO- conspirators  who  were  not  named  ile- 
fendants  including  Mobilization  leader  .Sx:- 
ney  M  Peck,  a  teacher  at  Westeirn  Reser-.e 
University 

Others  listed  were  Wolfe  B  Lowenth  i'. 
-Sara  C  Brown  and  Bradford  Pox  of  N>-a 
York:  Stewart  E  Albert  of  Berkeley.  Calif 
Kathle  Boudln  and  Corlna  P  Palee  of  Cleve- 
land. Benjamin  Radford  of  Chicago,  Cr.ilz 
Shlmabukuro  of  Ijoe  Angelee.  and  Bo  Taylor 
and   David   A     Baker   of  Detroit 

It  was  not  clear  yesterday  what  decision 
had  been  made  about  disclosure  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdrr>pplng  by  Federal  agenU'^  :ri 
whlcii  Rubin  was  overheard  The  Justice  De- 
partment, which  told  the  Supreme  Co'.irt 
Wednesday  it  Is  reconsidering  its  entire  dli;- 
closure  policy,  admitted  to  the  Fourth  V  S 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  December  'hat 
Rubins  voice  was  heard  on  a  listening  de- 
vice  In  a   national   security   Inveetlgatlon 


THE    POOR.    DOWNTRODDEN.    PUT- 
UPON  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  CO 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    Nrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ven'  re- 
cently, the  New  York  Telephone  Co 
asked  for  a  major  rate  increase.  Their 
action  highlights  a  serious  situation 
whereby  monopolies  of  this  kind  squeeze 
the  taxpayer  with  ever-increasing  fre- 
quency Because  of  its  ramifications.  I 
not  only  have  protested  this  action,  but 
feel  that  a  record  of  this  protest  might 
be  illuminating  to  other  Members  of  the 
House.  As  this  nationwide  phenomenon 
spreads,  they  may  wish  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 
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The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 

March  24,  1969. 
pt'BLic  Service  Commission, 
Department  of  Public  Service, 
Albany,  NY. 

Gentlemen  :  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  Is  proposing  to  add  $176  million  to 
the  bills  of  5.8  million  telephone  subscribers. 
They  request  a  10.5  p>ercent  rate  increase  on 
basic  monthly  charges  for  local  residence  and 
business  calls,  among  other  requests. 

By  their  own  admission,  their  rate  of  the 
profit  Is  6.87  percent,  which  they  claim  they 
must  raise  In  order  to  attract  Investment 
capital  to  keep  their  construction  program 
going. 

I  find  this  excuse  unsatisfactory  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  consider  their  proposal  unfair  and 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration  or  ap- 
proval. Again,  we  see  a  massive  corporation 
making  major  profits  seeking  stlU  more  for 
Its  coffers  at  the  expense  of  mUUons  of  help- 
less members  of  the  taxpaylng  public.  Surely, 
there  can  be  no  element  of  falrneaa  In  their 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podeul, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS:  INDUS- 
TRY FINDS  AN  ANSWER 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day I  spoke  to  the  House  suggesting  what 
could  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  the  log  and  lumber  short- 
age which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
present  high  prices  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. 

In  this  speech  I  mentioned  what  some 
private  timber  owners  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  intensified  manage- 
ment of  their  own  timber  resources.  A 
good  example  is  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  In 
the  Northwest.  In  the  Weyerhaeuser 
News  of  July  1967,  nearly  2  years  ago, 
that  company  reported  in  detail  to  their 
official  family  the  plans,  which  by  then 
liad  been  adopted,  to  increase  the  yield  of 
company  lands  on  a  long-term  bsusls. 
While  I  am  not  advocating  this  exact 
program  for  Federal  forest  lands,  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  heading.  Therefore, 
I  offer  this  full  article  herewith  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

'.Vild  as  It  sounds,  without  adding  a 
.square  foot  of  land,  Weyerhaeuser  Company 
)i  k'olng  to  grow  33  per  cent  more  wood  In  Its 
r  rests  In  the  future  than  It  has  been  grow- 
ir.i;  In  the  past. 

rhls  modern  miracle  Is  called  the  High 
Vic'.d  Forest  and  was  outlined  to  sharehold- 
<r~  at  the  annual  meeting  In  April. 

Briefly,  Weyerhaeuser  will  get  this  extra 
fiber  from  the  woods  through  fertilization, 
thinning,  use  of  genetically  superior  trees 
u;,d  reforesting  logged  lands  quickly. 

In  one  way  the  High  Yield  Forest  is  evo- 
:.:tionary  In  that  the  skills  and  knowledge  to 
tio  these  four  things  have  been  accumulated 
by  Weyerhaeuser  through  many  years.  This 
knowledge  Is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
HUh  Yield  Forest  will  be  buUt. 

The  High  Yield  Forest  Is  revolutionary  In 
that  for  the  first  time  this  vast  i)ool  of 
knowledge — some  of  It  owned  only  by  Weyer- 
.'..leuser — has  been  cranked  Into  a  computer 
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In  a  simulation  that  proves  how  this  33  per 
cent  Increase  In  wood  growth  can  be  gained. 

Yet  revolutionary  as  It  sounds,  It  follows 
the  pattern  Weyerhaeuser  has  set  through 
the  years. 

Back  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the 
logging  method  was  to  "cut  and  get  out," 
abandoning  land  and  moving  on  to  new  for- 
ests. Weyerhaeuser  made  a  radical  departure 
at  that  time  by  deciding  to  keep  Its  land 
wherever  possible.  This  decision  was  one  of 
the  key  ones  which  has  given  Weyerhaeuser 
Company  Ita  timber  wealth  today.  This 
change  In  policy  also  set  the  pattern  lor  to- 
day's Industrial  forest  management. 

Concurrently,  the  company  began  to  study 
reforestation  and — contrary  to  nationwide 
practices  at  that  time — began  treating  tim- 
ber as  a  renewable  resource. 

At  the  same  time,  Weyerhaeuser  helped 
pioneer  fire  prevention  and  established  better 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  methods. 

These  steps  led  In  1941  to  the  beginning 
of  the  privately  sponsored  American  Tree 
Farm  System,  again  setting  a  pattern  for 
both  private  and  public  forestry,  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  success  stories 
In  the  world  of  conservation. 

So  today,  when  the  company  says  It  can 
Increase  the  growth  of  Its  forests  by  33  per 
cent.  It's  following  the  pioneering  spirit 
which  made  these  other  basic  decisions  In 
the  past. 

The  High  Yield  Forest  for  one  thing  Is 
sound  business.  It  will  also  bring  benefits  to 
our  nation  and  the  world  Just  as  the  earlier 
departures  into  tree  farming  did.  The  plan 
Is  bold,  Just  as  earlier  Weyerhaeuser  de- 
partures into  reforestation,  fire  prevention 
and  tree  farming  were  bold.  And  Just  as 
these  earlier  departures  became  the  ac- 
cepted forestry  methods  throughout  the  na- 
tion, so  the  high  yield  forestry  concept 
promises  to  become  the  nationwide  pattern 
on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

THE    HIGH    YIELD    FOREST 

This  will  do  even  more  than  tree  farming 
did  to  revolutionize  the  timber  industry! 

That  was  a  typical  comment  following  the 
statement  that  Weyerhaeuser  Is  going  to 
grow  33  per  cent  more  fiber  In  its  forests  In 
the  coming  years. 

The  statement  Is  no  blue  sky  dream,  but 
based  on  a  heavily  documented  repwrt  made 
to  shareholders  at  the  company's  recent  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  report  is  a  blueprint  for  what  is  called 
the  High  Yield  Forest.  It  describes  how  Wey- 
erhaeuser Company  lands  are  going  to  be 
producing  more  than  1,000  tons  of  wood  per 
hour,  day  In  and  day  out.  forever. 

The  Idea  behind  the  High  Yield  Forest  Is 
really  quite  simple.  It's  that  a  tree  farmer, 
like  any  other  kind  of  farmer,  can  get  bigger 
crops  from  each  acre  of  land  If  he  uses  fer- 
tilizer, spaces  his  crops  to  let  them  grow  as 
fast  as  possible,  plants  genetically  superior 
seed  and  fully  utilizes  the  total  growth  of  the 
forest. 

For  example,  American  Indians  grew  15  to 
20  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Today,  the  aver- 
age production  of  com  In  the  United  States 
Is  over  100  bushels  per  acre  and  production 
up  to  200  bushels  has  been  reached. 

WhUe  the  concept  Is  simple,  the  means  of 
carrying  It  out  are  probably  as  complex  as 
any  plan  ever  attempted  In  the  Industry. 

This  conversion  to  the  High  Yield  Forest 
will  be  done  In  four  basic  ways: 

1.  Improvement  of  standing  timber 
through  thinning  (and  In  so  doing  recovering 
fiber  that  would  have  been  lost  otherwise) 

2.  FertUizatlon 

3.  Getting  quick  and  full  reforestation  of 
logged  lands 

4.  Using  genetically  Improved  seeds  for 
this  reforestation 

Much  of  the  knowledge  that  makes  this 
change  to  high  yield  forestry  possible  was  not 
easily  gained,  but  has  been  compiled  In  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  through  research. 
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study  and  practical  experience  In  the  field 
by  Weyerhaeuser  employees. 

Some  of  the  major  contributions  have 
come  from  the  company's  research  labora- 
tory which  was  created  at  Centralla,  Wash., 
more  than  20  years  ago  These  include  new 
forest  measurement  and  sllvlcviltural  tech- 
niques and  Intensive  studies  In  soils,  ge- 
netics, wildlife,  forest  disease  and  Insects. 

At  other  places  throughout  the  company, 
work  by  forest  economists,  cruisers,  log  scal- 
ing and  raw  material  supply  men.  logging 
cost  analysts,  accountants,  and  developers 
of  new  logging  equipment  have  all  poured 
facts  Into  the  High  Yield  Forest  study. 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  these  Individual 
skills  and  studies  will  illustrate  both  the 
complexity  of  the  plan  and  how  It  will  be 
carried  out. 

One  step  was  to  classify  all  the  company's 
lands  according  to  their  tree-growing  po- 
tential. Weyerhaeuser  has  some  of  the  best 
conifer  lands  in  the  world,  both  for  the 
amount  of  wood  they  will  grow  and  also  their 
location  close  to  transportation. 

By  classifying  these  lands  It  can  be  pre- 
dicted accurately  what  each  acre  will  grow 
under  different  Intensities  of  management 
thus  making  It  possible  to  apply  to  each  acre 
the  most  profitable  combination  of  manage- 
ment techniques  such  as  fertilizing  and 
thinning. 

This  Is  one  of  the  sound  principles  of  any 
business,  to  achieve  the  most  profitable  com- 
bination of  a  large  number  of  factors.  In 
the  case  of  forestry,  however,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  so  many  of  the  vital  facts  have 
been  determined  with  such  accuracy  and 
brought  together. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  compiled  over 
the  years  In  the  yield  tables  at  the  Centralla 
research  center.  These  tables  are  more  com- 
plete than  any  others  In  existence  and  Isolate 
the  different  factors  that  affect  tree  growth. 

Another  key  factor  Is  the  knowledge  from 
thinning  studies  made  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  Includes  pre-commerclal  thinning,  much 
as  a  gardener  thins  carrots  to  let  the  re- 
maining ones  grow  larger,  and  several  kinds 
of  commercial  thinning.  Thinning  helps  the 
remaining  trees  grow  more  fiber  and  also 
gives  new  Income  in  the  form  of  fiber  which 
in  an  unthlnned  forest  is  lost  to  Insects  and 
decay. 

It's  a  lot  like  eating  your  cake  and  having 
it  too.  It's  possible  to  take  out  over  a  third 
of  the  total  volume  in  an  average  stand  dur- 
ing the  growth  cycle,  gaining  additional  in- 
come and  still  ending  up  with  more  wood 
when  the  stand  reaches  harvest  age  than  it 
would  have  produced  without  thinning. 

Today,  the  company  Is  beginning  to  buy 
fertilizer  in  railroad  car  quantities  and  heli- 
copters are  spreading  it  on  thousands  of 
acres.  This  has  been  proven  economically 
sound  by  a  12-year  research  and  testing 
program. 

In  the  field  of  genetics,  a  combination  of 
seed  orchards  where  only  the  best  trees  are 
used  for  growing  seed,  and  nurseries  where 
these  trees  get  a  head  start,  will  increase 
future  yields  greatly. 

The  company  also  has  accumulated  over 
many  years,  a  broad  experience  In  reforesting 
logged  lands.  This  Is  vital,  for  idle  acres  are 
not  contributing  to  the  company's  supply  of 
fiber. 

The  company  has  adopted  a  meastirlng  sys- 
tem in  which  the  unit  is  100  cubic  feet, 
called  a  cunlt.  This  replaces  the  old  board 
foot  system  which  was  developed  when  logs 
were  used  mainly  for  lumber.  This  old  sys- 
tem tended  to  Ignore  the  part  of  the  log 
that  ends  up  In  anything  other  than  lumber, 
such  as  pulp  chips.  Hence,  it  was  not  an 
accurate  measurement  for  today's  integrated 
mills  'Where  plywood,  pulp  and  partlcleboard 
are  also  produced  The  smaller  the  logs,  the 
less  accurate  the  old  .-ystem  became,  so  ■with 
the  increased  use  of  small  logs  in  the  High 
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Yield  Forest  411  Improved  sysl«m  of  measure- 
ment waa  even  more  necessary 

rtnaily  this  increased  production  of  tlm- 
b«r  will  be  handled  by  logglni;  equlpmeiu 
far  more  efflclent  than  '.hat  ised  prev'.oualy 
Some  of  this  equipment  w.is  pioneered  by 
Weyerhaeuser  3<)me  is  a  result  if  the  (gen- 
eral technological  revolution  in  the  industry 
Some  Is  yet  to  be  developed,  but  will  be  as 
needs  (trise 

An  ex.imple  Is  the  new  equipment  designed 
speclflcally  to  nandle  small  logs  Other  equip- 
ment will  maKe  logging  of  mature  trees  and 
the  planting  of  new  trees  as  much  more 
efflclent  'ompared  to  past  methods  is  the 
chain  saw  is  compared  to  yesterday's  two- 
man  hand  saws 

At  about  this  point,  the  company  had  more 
facts  than  a  battalion  of  scientists  could  in- 
terpret in  a  lifetime  So  the  computer 
scientists  took  over  programnilng  all  this 
into  a  forest  model  that  simulated  inven- 
tories growth  and  harvest,  and  values  and 
costs  of  all  the  company  s  lands,  a  task  of 
many  months  In  Itself 

Then  ciime  that  magic  moment  when  if 
was  poeslble  to  compare  various  harvest 
cycles  to  see  which  would  yield  the  moet 
fiber,  to  vary  such  elements  as  how  much 
thlnrjia^  '-ompared  to  various  amounts  of 
lertlli^f  would  vield  the  most  in  various 
cutting  cycles  and  to  balance  the  flnanclal 
and  biological  considerations 

The  effect  was  almost  like  stepping  InUi  .i 
time  machine  It  was  possible  to  look  at  the 
forests  30,  iJO  120  years  from  now  It  was  pKis- 
slble  to  .sav  this  is  the  High  Yield  Forest  we 
win  have  these  axe  the  steps  we  have  to  take 
to  get  there 

It  was  setting  a  goal,  then  creating  the 
road  map  of  how  to  get  there,  something  It 
had  never  been  possible  to  do  so  completely 
or  with  so  much  .ertaiuty  in  the  Industry 
before 

There  are  other  sophisticated  forestry  pro- 
grams In  the  industry  both  in  Europe  and 
m  North  America.  Many  of  them  Involve 
some  if  the  same  techniques  as  does  the  High 
Yield  Forest 

What  Is  It  that  makes  Weyerhaeuser's  pro- 
gram unique' 

For  one  thing,  the  vastness  of  the  pro- 
gram— nothing  on  this  scale,  at  this  Inten- 
sity, ever  has  been  attempted  before 

Even  more  Important,  the  High  Yield  For- 
est Is  not  just  a  forestry  program.  It  Is  a 
comprehensive  industrial  plan  Other  pro- 
grams have  been  aimed  >nlv  at  the  goal  of 
increasing  flber  growth  The  High  Yield  For- 
est IS  aimed  at  Increasing  that  growth  within 
the  framework  of  projected  market  demands 
and  the  projected  financial  requirements  ol 
the  company 

This  overlay  of  marketing  and  hnanclal 
considerations  is  what  makes  possible  the 
selection  of  specific  management  programs 
for  each  acre  within  the  company  s  land- 
holdings  Each  portion  of  ,ur  tlmberlands 
has  not  only  its  Individual  soil  quality,  mois- 
ture, slope  and  altitude  characteristics  and 
Its  own  latitude  and  longitude  Each  also  has 
Its  own  characteristics  in  regard  to  its  loca- 
tion near  various  mills  and  markets  Tazee 
and  other  cost  factors  afTectlng  return  on 
Investment  also  dIfTer  in  each  .trea 

These  factors  are  just  ms  Important  In 
planning  for  a  profitable  forest  as  are  the 
factors  which  determine  potential  tree 
growth  under  various  management  programs 
When  they  are  given  weight  in  the  computer 
simulation  of  the  program,  not  only  the  tree 
growth  but  also  the  economics  of  the  High 
Yield  Forest  can  be  simulated. 

And  with  the  computer  simulation.  If  some 
of  the  factors  change — If  some  of  the  tech- 
niques exceed  expectations  while  others 
arent  as  effective,  or  new  methods  ore  de- 
veloped—the adjusted  factors  can  be  cranked 
Into  the  computer  and  the  plan  adjusted  for 
even  greater  efficiency 

Finally,  the  High  Yield  Forest  generates 
Its  own  cash  to  operate  the  plan,  plus  proSt 
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which   Would   have   been   lost,   by  furnishing 
more  fiber  as   the  plan  develops 

The  High  Yield  Forest  will  differ  from  the 
forests  of  today  Hone  are  the  days  when 
land  was  reforested  and  then  left  for  30  or 
more  years  Men  will  be  working  In  these 
future  forests  all  the  time  t<3  make  them 
work  harder  to  serve  men 

This  Is  i-onservatlon  In  Us  truest  sense 

If  an  Individual,  for  Instance,  merely 
hoards  the  money  he  has  earned  fie  has  In  a 
sense  conserved  It  Inflation  however,  will 
eat  away  at  its  value  And  while  It  serves 
a  i-ertnln  Insurance  purpfise,  the  money  Is 
essentially  Idle  and  steadily  decreasing  In 
value 

If  he  Invests  this  money  wisely,  however.  It 
Is  not  merely  kept  intact  but  Its  purchasing 
value  Is  also  conserved  And.  even  more  Im- 
portant, the  money  so  Invested  earns  new 
money-  the  asset  Is  actually  increased,  as 
well  as  conserved  As  this  holds  true  with  the 
individual  ^nd  his  money  It  also  holds  true 
with  tlie  forest  Industry  and  Its  trees 

And  this,  m  a  sen.se  Is  the  value  uf  the 
High  Yield  Forest  While  under  the  orU'lnal 
sustained  yield  program,  Weyerhaeuser  was 
able  to  insure  that  It  would  always  be  able 
to  operate  with  a  constant  supply  of  timber 
Now  the  new  High  Yield  Forest  program 
will  permit  the  company  to  operate  with  a 
dramatically  Increased  supply  of  Its  basic  raw 
material 

Weyerhaeuser  Company's  unique  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  Including  the  bal- 
ance of  old  k-rr.wth  to  second  kcrowth  timber 
on  Us  lands,  and  the  quality  iind  location  of 
those  lands  themselves,  makes  this  specific 
program  possible    u  this  specific  time. 

The  High  Yield  Forest  plan  promises  to 
become  the  nationwide  forestry  pattern  of 
the  future  for  both  private  Industry  and 
b'overnment. 
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THE   1970  CENSUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ujjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  limit  cate- 
«one.s  of  questions  required  to  be  an- 
.swered  under  penalty  of  law  on  the  1970 
census.  I  was  naturalb'  pleased  to  note 
the  strong  radio  commentary  carried 
over  WBBM,  Chicago,  Tuesday.  March 
18.  dealing  with  this  subject. 

The  editorial  very  effectively  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  question  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
will  give  the  matter  the  proper  attention 
It  deserves. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tiic   1970  Census 

Next  years  federal  census  Is  supposed  to 
check  every  household  In  this  nation  It  In- 
volves asking  120  questions  on  67  different 
subjects  And  ;iny  citizen  who  refuses  to 
answer  tho.se  120  questions  Is  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  of  60  days  In  Jail,  or  up 
to  ,Sluo  in  fines.  <jr  both 

There  Is  now  a  bill  before  the  House  to 
make  the  answering  of  most  of  these  ques- 
tions Voluntary  Instead  of  mandatory.  We 
think  this  Is  a  gocKl  Idea  Of  course,  we  sup- 
port the  basic  Information  which  a  census 
Is  supposed  to  provide  That  Is  name,  age, 
sex,  number  of  persons  in  the  household. 
.tiid  II  few  other  esseiuials 

But  the  next  census  gLies  far  beyond  these 
primary  questions  It  requires  you  to  disclose 
vour  Income  from  all  sources  Including  pub- 
lic aid  and  unemployment  insurance  It  re- 
quires you  to  disclose  your  educational  back- 


ground, your  military  and  Job  background. 
It  requires  you  to  disclose  the  bathroom 
facilities  In  your  home  and  If  they  are  shared 
and  If  so  with  whom  The  1970  census  re- 
quires all  kinds  of  additional  Informatl.n 
such  as  whether  you  own  a  second  home  .i 
dishwasher,  and  radio  and  TV  sets 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  Is  Just  tc,. 
much  federal  Information  gathering  Tliere 
are  practical  reasons  why  this  information 
would  be  helpful  in  both  governmental  iii.d 
private  programs  But  we  do  not  supp,  r: 
the  idea  that  gathering  this  Informatim 
should  be  required  of  all  citizens  If  you  want 
to  dlsclase  your  income  and  ownership  rf 
Items,  so  much  the  better  But  If  you  dent 
cure  to  do  so.  we  think  you  should  not  te  ' 
required  to  answer  questions  under  thrfHt 
of  criminal  penalties 


A  TALE  WORTH  REPEATING 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTVCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVt-- 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fri.  nd. 
Ben  V.  Flora,  superintendent  of  Bellevue 
public  .schools,  Bellevue.  Ky..  sent  me  the 
following  article  which  ail  members  of 
Congress  should  read.  It  is  entitled  A 
Tale  Worth  Repeating"; 

iProm  the  Thief  River   i  Minn  >    Times  1 
A   Tale   Worth    Repeati.vc 

Once  upon  .i  time  there  were  two  men  who 
lived  on  farms  across  the  road  from  tact; 
other.  One  of  these  men  labored  from  early 
to  late  to  plant  and  tend  his  crops,  care  for 
his  livestock,  improve  his  buildings  and  re- 
pair his  machinery.  His  wife  took  part-r;nie 
employment  In  the  nearby  town  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income  and  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  other  man  preferred  to  rise  at  his  con- 
venience, spend  many  of  his  days  In  the 
nearby  town  playing  cards,  talklrig  on  the 
street  corner  or  relaxing  in  an  alr-condl- 
tloned  bar.  His  crops — seeded  later  than  ::is 
nelght>or's — were  infested  with  weeds  He 
had  no  livestock,  for  they  were  too  much 
work,  and  his  buildings  were  in  too  poor  re- 
fmlr  to  keep  them.  His  wife  joined  him  m 
town  or  went  on  her  own  way.  letting  :he 
housework  slide  and  neglecting  her  chlla-'en 

By  virtue  of  his  effort,  enterprise  and  ini- 
tiative, the  first  man  harvested  a  good  crop, 
his  livestock  and  their  products  brought  '...p 
prices  and  his  farmstead  had  a  neat  orderly 
appearance  Because  of  his  indolence  .ind 
carelessness,  the  second  man  harvested  1  nly 
little  crop  and  his  buildings  deterlor.ited 

Then  along  came  a  being  called  Equalizer 
He  looked  upon  the  second  man  and  --aid, 
■Your  children  are  undernourished  and  un- 
derclothed,  I  will  pro^-lde  you  with  suste- 
nance for  yourself  and  for  them  You  are 
poverty-stricken  because  you  have  little  in- 
come Your  house  Is  in  poor  condition  I  will 
build  you  a  new  one  ' 

He  looked  upon  the  first  man  and  -aid, 
■  You  have  more  income  than  you  require  ;o 
provide  your  family  with  necessities;  I  will 
take  the  remainder  from  you  Your  land  .aid 
buildings  and  machinery  are  of  great  value; 
I  will  exact  payment  in  relation  to  their 
value  Your  production  has  created  .*ur- 
pl-.'ses,  next  year  I  shall  restrict  the  acreage 
you  may  plant  I  shall  take  much  of  what  you 
have  and  give  it  to  your  neighbor  who  is  .ess 
fortunate  than  you," 

Other  neighbors  heard  what  the  being 
called  Equalizer  had  to  say  and  they  reasoned 
thus:  "Why  should  we  labor  when  the  re- 
turns of  uur  labor  are  taken  from  us.>  Why 
should  we  not  do  as  we  please,  forsaklne  our 
labors,  when   the  being  called   Equalizer  will 
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care  for  our  wants  and  educate  our  children? 
Ijet  us  then  pursue  the  course  of  leisure  and 
pleasure  " 

Now  the  country  in  which  this  parable  took 
place  was  called  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  being  called  Equalizer  was  the  gov- 
ernment. And  the  people  grew  lazy  and  de- 
pendent \ipon  the  Equalizer,  and  he  lost  his 
power  to  sustain  them  and  they  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


AN  OMBUDSMAN  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
liappy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
most  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
article,  entitled  "An  Ombudsman  for  the 
United  States,"  written  by  Dr.  Ake  Sand- 
ler, Ph.  D,.  professor  of  government  at 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  printed  in  the  May  1968  volume  of 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science." 

Tlie  concept  of  a  Federal  ombudsman 
m  America  has  been  advanced  as  one 
possible  means  of  making  government 
more  responsive  and  more  responsible  to 
the  average  citizen — as  well  as  of  pro- 
viding a  more  efTective  way  for  an  in- 
dividual person  to  assert  his  rights 
against  a  seemingly  ever-growing  bu- 
reaucratic establishment  in  our  increas- 
ingly complex  20th-century  society. 

Therefore,  I  believe  Dr.  Sandler's  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  today  as  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  effort  of  citizens 
throughout  the  country  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States — so 
that  all  Americans  may  one  day  fully 
enjoy  the  great  promise  of  this  land. 

Dr.  Sandler's  article  follows: 

As  Ombudsman  for  the  United  States 
(By  Ake  Sandler) 

I  Note, — Ake  Sandler,  Ph,  D„  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Is  Professor  of  Government,  Cali- 
fornia State  College  at  Los  Angeles,  He  has 
taught  at  Stanford  University.  University  of 
Caluornla  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  His  work  abroad  includes  a 
study  of  the  Ombudsman  in  Sweden  (1966). 
He  has  written  a  textbook  in  American  gov- 
ernment and  has  authored  numerous  ax- 
ticles  on  Swedish  government  and  politics, 
for  .American  as  well  as  Swedish  publica- 
tions. He  has  appeared  as  expert  witness  at 
hearings  on  the  Ombudsman  bill  In  the 
State  of  California,  1986.) 

"One  wonders  why  the  Republican  Party 
waits  another  moment  before  coming  out, 
as  a  party  objective,  for  ombudsmen  at  all 
levels,  state  and  federal,"  ■  wrote  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  In  November  1966. 

Many  who  read  this  whole-hearted  en- 
dorsement of  the  Ombudsman  must  have 
been  astonished  when  they  realized  that  It 
came  from  William  P,  Buckley.  Jr..  editor  of 
the  S'ational  Review  and  as  conservative  as 
one  can  be.  this  side  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety But  he  meant  every  word,  and  his  un- 
conditional support  13  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  acceptance  of  the  idea — an 
Idea  that  originated  in  Sweden  some  160 
years  ago. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Just  about  everybody  who  considers  him- 
self educated  knows  what  "Ombudsman" 
means — someone  to  whom  people  can  take 
their  complaints  against  bureaucrats,  and 
from  whom  they  can  hope  to  get  a  complete 
and  thorough  hearing  and,  perhaps,  redress. 
The  Ombudsman  has  worked  well  In  Sweden 
and  in  a  half-dozen  other  countries,  all  of 
them,  except  England,  with  relatively  small 
populations — none  exceeding  ten  million.  So 
the  question  immediately  arises  whether 
there  is  a  population  number  beyond  which 
one  cannot  or  should  not  establish  an  Om- 
budsman because  its  size  would  render  the 
office  ineffective.  England,  with  a  population 
of  over  fifty  million,  has  an  Ombudsman  of 
only  very  limited  functions,  who  could  not — 
certainly  by  Swedish  standards— qualify  as 
a  genuine  Ombudsman,  and  West  Germany, 
with  an  equivalent  population,  has  an 
Ombudsman  solely  for  military  affairs, 
Sweden  incidentally,  has  Ombudsmen  for 
both  civil  and  military  affairs,  the  Justltle- 
ombudsman  (JO)  and  the  Mllitleombuds- 
man  (MO).  But  some  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject Ijelleve  that  twenty  million  may  be  the 
optimal  population  that  an  Ombudsman  can 
handle  effectively. 

"Size,"  says  Professor  Stanley  Anderson  of 
the  University  of  California,  "is  the  single 
most  Important  factor  In  considering  whether 
to  transplant  the  institution  to  another 
country."  -  Tliat  would  rule  out  nations  of 
the  size  of  the  United  States — onless,  of 
course,  a  federal  Ombudsman  were  estab- 
lished for  every  state,  as  is  the  case  with 
federal  district  attorneys.  For  some  larger 
states,  like  California  and  New  York,  possibly 
two  or  three  federal  Ombudsmen  might  be 
necessary.  We  shall  consider  this  possibility 
later  In  this  discussion. 

A    CONSTrrUTIONAL    CAP 

For  all  the  intricacy  of  America's  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  checks  and  balances,  with 
numerous  built-in  safeguards  to  protect 
individual  rights,  there  exists  a  gap — a  con- 
stitutional gap — that  exposes  the  citizen  to 
some  serious  pitfalls.  He  can  defend  himself 
against  Just  about  everybody  except  the 
bureaucrat.  The  federal,  state,  and  local 
bureaucracy  can.  If  dishonest  or  unscrupu- 
lous, treat  the  "little  fellow" — he  who  has  no 
"connections" — with  disdain,  and  subject 
him  to  all  sorts  of  Indignities,  including  loss 
of  life,  limb,  and  property,  without  having  to 
worry  for  a  moment  about  the  consequences; 
for  who  will  take  a  public  agency  or  a  public 
ofiBclal  to  task?  The  courts?  They  are  too 
busy,  and  when  they  have  the  time,  it  may 
take  an  eternity  to  get  a  decision,  let  alone 
a  favorable  one.  And  ordinarily  the  com- 
plaints are  not  of  the  type  that  call  for  legal 
action.  Often,  they  involve  administrative 
decisions.  Sometimes  several  agencies  are 
acting  In  co-operation.  Then  there  is  the 
attitude,  on  the  part  of  both  public  and  poli- 
ticians, that  such  general  complaints  belong 
In  the  growing  realm  of  "letter-to-your-con- 
gressman" — that  "your  congressman"  prop- 
erly Is  the  person  to  listen  to,  and  respond  to. 
complaints  of  constituents  against  federal 
agencies  or  officials  abusing  their  power  or 
guilty  of  Incompetence. = 

The  fact  Is  that  Americans  feel  that  they 
"can't  flght  city  hall,"  and  so  they  do  not; 
or  if  they  do,  they  feel  that  they  have  little 
chance  of  getting  anywhere  beyond  blowing 
off  steam.  Here  is  where  the  congressman 
enters  the  picture  and  provides  a  "couch" 
but  little  else.  The  Irate  citizen  can  "get  It 
off  his  chest"  and  then  go  back  to  work  and 
forget  about  it.  because  the  average  congress- 
man (or  any  legislator,  for  that  matter)  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  do 
anything  :.bout  a  complaint  other  than  to 
put  in  a  phone  call  or  write  a  letter  on  behalf 
of  his  complaining  constituent. 

SOME  AVAILABLE  REMEDIES 

Americans  are  not  helpless,  of  course — 
far  from  It;  they  have  f)erhaps  the  most 
alert  and  active  courts  and  tribunals  In  the 
world,  which  cover  possibly  the  widest  spec- 
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trum  of  complaints  in  the  world.  Tlie  com- 
plaints are  of  all  sorts,  and  AmerlCHns,  on 
the  whole,  fare  well,  for  "American  admin- 
istrative adjudication  and  rulemaking  are 
attended  by  the  world's  most  fully  elaborated 
procedural  protections  against  ill-informed 
exercises  of  officl.-.l  judgment,"  ' 

Although  the  American  people,  on  the 
whole,  have  confidence  in  their  Judge.s  and 
In  the  courts,  this  confidence  is  not  the  same 
in  all  fifty  states,  and  not  the  same  irom  one 
social  grouping  to  another  Negroes  m  the 
South  obviously  have  little  faith  in  the  court 
system  there,  and  many  foreigners,  buch  as 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexicans — m  New  York 
and  California,  respectively-  ha\e  found  no 
reason  to  be  Jubilant  about  the  way  they  are 
being  treated  in  the  courts,  not  to  mention 
by  the  police— the  latter  often  being  im- 
mune to  Inquiry  and  examination.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  I  commented  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times''  on  a  particularly  flagrant  case  In- 
volving the  shooting  and  kilUnR  of  .i  Negro 
driver  by  a  young  police  officer,  the  police 
not  only  enjoy  the  reputation  of  belne  "the 
best"  in  the  nation,  but  virtually  comprise 
a  state  within  the  state  and  go  unpunished 
for  countless  abuses  and  \  lolations  of  i  mi- 
nority i  citizens'  rights.  At  this  writing  (No- 
vember 1967),  a  trial  against  peace  support- 
ers, who  demonstrated  at  Centurv  Plaza.  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  time  that  President  Johnson 
spoke  there,  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Several  judges  are  handling  these 
cases,  and  I  spoke  to  one  of  them.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  prejudiced  against  their  case, 
calling  them  "kooks"  and  other  less  print- 
able names,  and  when  I  raised  the  question 
of  constitutional  rights,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  almost  irrelevant;  yet  he  Is  a 
most  honored  and  able  judge  iri  all  other 
respects.  This,  I  may  .add.  l.^T  typical  of  the 
situation.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  pending  or  being  tried  in  the  United 
States  at  the  moment  that  this  is  being  writ- 
ten. So,  although  the  remedies  are  there,  and 
are  frequently  superior  to  those  m  most 
countries,  they  still  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  Ombudsman  is  designed  to  remove  this 
deficiency  in  the  adjudicative  system, 

WHO    WOtJLD    QUALIFY    AS    OMBtXDSMAN? 

A  serious  question  often  raised  by  those 
who  support  the  idea  of  an  Ombudsman  for 
America  is:  Who  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
fill  such  an  office?  It  requires  a  person  not 
only  with  extraordinary  merits  and  great 
prestige,  but  also  with  the  energy  and  forti- 
tude, not  to  mention  courage,  to  tackle  a 
task  of  this  magnitude  and  scope  •  Even  at 
the  state  level,  this  is  a  problem.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  all  the  states  which 
have  considered  having  their  own  Ombuds- 
man. Proposed  legislation  in  California,  for 
example,  provides  for  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  state's  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Attorney  General,  Speaker  of 
the  House,  President  pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  of  the  University 
of  California,  to  "select  one  or  more  qualified 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Ombudsman," ' 

Other  states — Illinois  and  New  York — leave 
it  up  to  the  governor  to  appoint  the  Ombuds- 
man, But,  In  either  case,  it  is  understood  that 
he  must  have  special  qualifications  for  the 
Job,  On  the  national  level,  he  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress.  This  might  seem  like  going  to 
extremes  for  an  office  that  Is  not  after  all, 
a  constitutional  office,  and  which  would  rank 
beneath  that  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
perhaps  even  that  of  a  Senator. 

The  person  who  is  chosen  for  this  arduous 
task  should  be  unafraid  of  abuse  or  criticism. 
The  Job  requires  one  of  prominent  national — 
perhaps  even  International — st-iture.  known 
for  his  high  principles  and  noble  intent^?— 
the  kind  of  person  that  Sweden  has  been 
lucky  in  finding  in  Alfred  BexeUus.  a  former 
Judge.  He  was  Interviewed  by  John  Baln- 
brldge  for  the  New  Yorker,  and  said : 
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Tb«    ombudsnuLn    cannot    b«    concero«d 

about  his  popularity  It  is  no  .secret  t^i*t  high 
officials  In  Sweden  dlallke  the  ombuda- 

man  They  say  that  he  is  interterlng  In  things 
he  clo«8n  t  know  anything  about,  and  that 
they  could  do  their  Jobs  better  If  he  would 
stop  meddling  but  all  their  grumbling 
doesn  t  mean  a  thing  Everybody  knows  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  have  an  ombudsman  ' 

That  U  In  Sweden  What  about  America'' 
I  think  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
should  be  nonpartisan  as  is  the  case  in  all 
Ombudsman  countries  But  the  Ombudsman 
should  be  not  only  nonpartisan,  but  also  in- 
dep«ndent  of  politics  It  is  not  a  political  of- 
fice, and  Its  bolder  should  be  a  prnfesalonal 
civil  servant  who  never  ran  for  public  of- 
fice, and  win  not  be  tempted  ti3  return  t«:i 
politics  He  should  serve  for  ilfe  and  should 
be  so  carefully  selected  that  there  never 
could  be  a  question  of  his  honesty,  integrity, 
ability,  or  motive  This  Is  Indeed  to  ask  for 
perfection— or  pretty  close  to  It  But  it 
should  be  aimed  for  In  all  the  180  years  that 
Sweden  has  had  its  Ombudsman,  the  man 
has  never  been  doubted 

DOES  TH«  NATION  R«AL1.Y   NEED  AN  OMBUDSMAN' 

Many  earnest  political  scientists,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
mateer.  doubt  that  a  national  Ombudsman 
wov»Wbe  necessary,  or  If  necessary.  p.>Bslble 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  some  glaring  defects  in  the  existing 
constitutional  structure  which  cannot  be 
glossed  over  or  Ignored  or  excused  by  the 
Comment  that  Americans  !\re  in  most  re- 
gards' better  off  than  others  The  fact  Is 
that  there  Is  an  Inordinate  number  of  mis- 
carriages of  Justice  m  America — daily  And 
the  most  serious  of  these  are  not  those  com- 
mitted, unintentionally  or  otherwise,  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  they  are  those  com- 
mitted by  federal  courts  and  federal  police- 
federal  marshals  and  officers  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  i  PHI  i —whose 
abrldgmenu  of  civil  rights,  usually  in  deal- 
ing with  members  of  minority  groups.  Is  se- 
rious, even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964'  As  for  police  brutality, 
the  numerous  so-called  civilian  review 
boards"  which  have  been  proposed  in  state 
after  state  i  without  success  i  bear  witness  to 
serious  concern  about  this  problem  on  the 
part  of  n:any  citizens  And  the  v.>:iferou8  op- 
position to  such  boards  bv  police  .issocla- 
tlons  la  not  less  significant  In  some  coun- 
tries, notably  Sweden,  the  Ombudsman  Is  the 
real  answer  to  this  problem  • 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  states — from 
Connecticut  to  California  want  such  an 
office  13  an  indication  that  maybe  the  nation, 
too.  needs  an  Ombudsman  or  perhaps  several 
Ombudsmen  For  the  federal  government 
reaches  into  every  state,  and  Its  activities  In 
the  states  often  excel  those  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments and  are.  m  many  cases,  more  vital 
to  the  pepole  m  those  states  One  need  only 
mention  Social  Security  and  Medicare  Open 
a  telephone  directory  In  any  major  city,  and 
you  will  And  "United  States  Government" 
dominating  the  pages  Frequently  the  .-om- 
plalnlng  citizens  only  resort  may  be  the 
courts.  An  Ombudsman  would  be  a  direct 
and  immediate  remedy— and  much  cheaper' 

THE    CONSTrrfTIONAL    QCtaTlO.N 

Where  would  a  federal  Ombudsman  at  in:' 
.\nd  to  whom  would  he  report^  In  Sweden 
and  some  other  Ombudsman  countries,  the 
Ombudsman  is  prlmarUy  a  Judicial  officer  He 
has  the  power  to  survey  and  to  report  on  the 
courts,  as  well  as  to  criticize  them  and  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  law  .No  state,  to 
date.  Is  prepared  to  give  the  Ombudsman 
this  authority,  he  Is  entirely  an  executive 
official,  whether  the  creature  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  governor  He  is  much  like  the 
head  of  the  independent  re^Iatory  com- 
missions such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  i  ICC  or  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  iPPCi    But  he  l.s  more  Independ- 
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ent  On  the  federal  level  I  would  think  It 
lnipos.slble  to  avoid  Muikliig  him  .i  Judicial 
official  because  so  many  of  the  complaints 
would  be  of  n  Judicial  nature  And  it  may 
eventually  be  necessary  for  the  states  to 
grant  him  judicial  powers  as  well,  so  that  he 
could  deal  effectively  with  corrupt  or  Incom- 
petent Judges  of  which  each  state  has  an 
ample  number  i  usually  elected  onesi ,  and  so 
that  he  could  ensure  that  police  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  legal  authority  In  some  states. 
the  latter  are  often  the  direct  cause  of  riots 
.•ind  .-«ther  disturbances  by  their  use  of  raw 
power  when  gentler  tactics  would  work  bet- 
ter Policemen  themselves  admit  this,  they 
lack  training  In  how  to  deal  with  the 
public  " 

The  American  constitutional  system  is  one 
if  checks  and  balances,  and  each  branch 
checks  and  balances  the  other  so  that.  In 
the  end.  power  Is  evenly  distributed  and  no 
branch  can  arrogate  to  itself  more  power 
than  the  Constitution  assigns  to  It  But  who 
would  check  the  federal  Ombudsman''  To 
whom  would  he  reporf  Who  would  control 
him'  Granted  '.hat  Independence  Is  neces- 
sary, may  he  not  become  too  Independent '' 
Can  one  rely  entirely  on  the  hope  that  he 
does  not  abuse  his  powers'" 

I  think  that  we  need  not  fear  a  too- 
powerful  Ombudsman  if  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  office  clearly  delineates  his  pow- 
ers, and  does  not  vest  In  him  any  authority 
beyond  that  of  investigation,  recommenda- 
tion, prosecution  and  publicity  He  should 
not  be  able  to  enforce  his  own  decisions  He 
should  not  be  able  to  change  an  administra- 
tive decision,  no  mailer  how  erroneous, 
stupid,  or  wicked  His  authority  should  be  to 
inquire  and.  with  the  help  of  a  subF>oena.  lo 
check  all  pertinent  records,  to  Interview  pei- 
sonnel  Involved,  to  make  his  tlndlngs  public, 
to  make  recommendations,  and  to  prosecute 
Since  he  would  be  a  creature  of  all  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  he 
would  be  responsible  to  all  three,  and  sub- 
ject to  removal  only  by  the  Congress  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  with 
the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
selected  him  in  the  ttrst  place  The  federal 
Ombudamiin  would  not  be  a  fourth  or  flfth 
branch  of  the  government,  but  an  official  of 
the  order  of,  say,  the  Solicitor  General;  but 
he  would  have  a  number  of  deputies,  perhaps 
one  for  each  stale,  and  a  fairly  substantial 
staff  of  former  Judges  and  lawyers  well  versed 
in  United  States  law   ■ 

WHAT    WorLD    THE    OMBUDSMAN    DO? 

Perhaps  I  aliould  have  begun  with  this 
question.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  edu- 
cated layman  has  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
what  ,Ln  Ombudsman  dt>ea  He  Is,  in  a  sense, 
the  post  office  for  all  kinds  of  complaints  by 
Irate  or  Injured  or  disturbed  citizens  who 
feel  that  some  government  agency  has 
treats!  them  unfairly —whether  or  not  the 
compiaiuant  Is  mistaken  He  then  examines 
the  complaint  U)  determine  whether  or  not 
It  Is  valid  \  vast  number  of  complaints  are 
Ignored  because  Uiey  need  not  be  acted  on. 
I.*t  me  cite  .some  Illustrations  from  two  Om- 
budsman countrlCB.  Sweden  and  New  Zea- 
land AdUreMning  the  Assembly  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  tnnernment  Orgaiiizatlon  of  the 
State  of  California,  on  March  1,  196fl,  the 
Swedish  Ombudsman,  .Alfred  Bexellus,  en- 
ttaged  in  the  following  exchange  with  As- 
semblyman ./a<.k   r    Casey  of  Bakersfleld 

Mr       Casey       You      mentioned  that 

about  nine- tenths  of  the  cases  are  thrown 
out  with  no  foundation,  <uid  so  about  how 
many  complaints  would  the  other  one- 
tenth  amount  to  over  a  period  of  a  year? 
■  Mr  BkxxLius.  "There  are  1,200  complaints 
every   year  and   that  means  only 

Mr  Caset  Ninety  per  cent  are  Uirown 
out,  9u  120  a  year 

Mr  BixiLitTs  But  many  of  these  com- 
plaints ha'.e  been  thoroughly  InvesUgaled 
before  they  are  thrown  out. 


March  2^,  long 


"Mr    Caset     And  .  .  .  there   Is   only    .ne 
Ombudsman  In  Sweden? 
Mr  Bkxxlitts    Yes"  ■' 

In  New  Zealand,  a  much  smaller  ci>untrv 
than  Sweden,  the  Ombudsman  there  re- 
ported  that  of  the  1.100  compialnu  during 
ihe  first  year,  he  "acted"  on  434  'in  the  -irst 
six  months  and  760  In  the  following  year     > 

To  be  effective,  the  Ombudsman  mu.st  i>e 
armed  with  power  of  subpoena  and  must 
have  complete  access  to  all  pertinent  rcr..rd.s 
If  needed,  he  must  be  free  to  attend  pro- 
ceedings which  bear  on  the  case  under  study 
He  should  have  the  authority  to  Investiicatf 
on  the  spot,  to  ascertain  what  the  circum- 
stances are,  and  to  question  all  personnel 
Involved.  It  should  l>e  understood  by  •h** 
who  complain  as  well  as  by  those  who  .ire 
being  Investigated  that  the  Ombudsman  aui 
make  his  findings  public,  and  that  whether 
he  does  so  or  not  Is  not  a  matter  of  his 
dlscreUon  but  of  law;  for  publicity  is  often 
the  strongest  deterrent.  As  Mr.  Bexiiius 
pointed  out  to  the  author  of  this  artlrie 
"The  real  value  of  the  JO  lies  in  the  .'act 
that  his  mere  existence  Is  often  enough  to 
discourage  bureaucratic  abuse."'* 

THE    PaOBLEM    OF    U  S.    POPtTLATION    StZF 

Is  this  country  to  big  for  an  Ombudsman, 
or  even  several  Ombudsmen?  How  could  une 
man,  or  even  a  staff  of  men,  handle  the  inor- 
mous  amount  of  complaints  that  would  de- 
scend on  such  an  office?  American.'.  ,ire 
notorious  complalners.  Litigation  In  thlj 
country  reaches  staggering  proportloii.s  in 
one  year  and  exceeds  anything  that  could  be 
handled  by  present  federal  courts.  So  !;ow 
could  It  be  sensible—or  reasonable — tn  es- 
tablish another  office  that  would  deal  .lot 
with  legal,  but  with  civil  matters?  Would  not 
such  an  office  simply  be  overwhelmed,  oven 
If.  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  complalni.s  were 
weeded  out  as  redundant? 

This  U  a  distinct  possibility  durlne  iht 
first  years.  Maybe  the  first  five  or  six  ears 
would  have  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  ac- 
quainting Americans  with  the  proper  use  of 
the  office,  but  with  the  help  of  the  mass 
media,  it  could  be  done.  Already,  millions  of 
Americans  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  an 
Ombudsman  Is.  A  radio  station  In  Los  Angelea 
is  known  as  "your  Ombudsman  station.'  and 
It  Investigates  complaints  Involving  govern- 
ment bureaus.  Many  people  complain  apainst 
private  comptanles  and  against  other  indi- 
viduals, but  the  Idea  Is  gaining  hold  :hat 
complaints  should  be  those  directed  ,i«ainst 
government  agencies.  Once  people  get  into 
the  habit,  as  they  have  In  Sweden,  it  -.vill  be 
as  natural  to  register  a  complaint  against  the 
government  and  hope  to  see  results  is  to 
complain,  to  a  particular  company,  against  a 
product 

Two  hundred  million  Americans  ma\  stlU 
prove  lo  be  too  many  for  an  office  of  this  kind. 
iind  It  may  have  to  be  modified  to  suit 
Amertca'a  peculiar  situation.'*  For  example.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  an  American  Ombuds- 
man could  or  should  Investigate  the  courts. 
The  federal  court  system  Is.  to  begin  with, 
such  a  gigantic  establishment  that  it  is 
hardly  subject  to  effective  review.  This  n:iust 
be  done  by  other  means,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  public  alertness,  the  press,  and  politi- 
cal Intervention.  But  even  when  the  courts 
are  left  out.  what  Is  left  may  still  be  ux)  big 
for  the  Ombudsman  alone  to  check:  so  i: 
might  be  necessary  to  limit  his  function  and 
Jurisdiction,  as  determined  by  the  legislature 
Thus,  If  the  office  Is  brought  under  control. 
a  federal  Ombudsman  might  be  a  useful 
fimctlonary  to  jjerform  some  duties  neces- 
sary m  the  constitutional  scope  of  thlnes  " 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Lo3  Angeles  Times.  November  30.  1966. 
Pan  II,  p  21 

'Center  Diary:  14  (September-October 
1966),  p  20  (A  publication  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Santa  Bart>ara.  California.) 
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'  See  Walter  Gellhom,  When  Americans 
Complain  (Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1966).  Repreaentatlve  Henry  S. 
Keuss.  who  Introduced  a  bill  for  a  "national 
Ombudsman"  In  Congress,  has  presented  his 
(lews,  with  the  aid  of  Everard  Massey,  In 
"Tlie  United  States."  a  chapter  In  D.  C.  Row- 
8t  ed  I.  The  Ombudsman:  Citizen's  Defend- 
er .I*>ndon  George  Allen  and  Unwln,  1965), 
pp  194-200.  See  also  various  works  on  the 
Ombudsman  by  Stanley  V.  Anderson,  who 
helped  Representative  Reuse  to  draft  his 
bill 

•  Op    cit  .  p.  212. 

/OS-  Angeles  Times.  June  12.  1966.  p.  26. 

I'mter    Diary:    14.    loc.    cit.,    pp.    20-21. 
CilLfornla,  Assembly  Bill  No.  2956,  April 
■>2    ;!I6,5. 

.Mfred  Bexellus,  New  Yorker,  February  13, 
196.'i,  p.  151. 

Marlon  K.  Sanders.  "Sweden's  Remedy  for 
Police  Brutality,'"  Harper's  (November 
19641.  pp.  132-134. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Is 
seeking  to  remedy  this  with  a  special,  very 
hush-hush  training  program. 

See  Walter  Oellhorn.  "Annotated  Model 
Ombudsman  Statute."'  in  Rowat  (ed.),  loc. 
r.r .   Appendix,  pp.  169-173. 

'  Alfred  Bexellus,  Testimony  before  Call- 
foriua  Assembly  Committee  on  Government 
Orc.iiiizatlon,  Sacramento,  California,  March 

I.  i&ee.  p.  13. 

J  p.  Northey,  "New  Zealand's  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner,"  In  Rowat  (ed.),  loc. 
nt.,  p   140. 

•Interview  with  Alfred  Bexellus,  Stock- 
holm. Sweden.  March  12,  1966. 

'  The  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumfr  Affairs  Is  the  closest  thing  to  a  na- 
tion.il  Ombudsman — or  Ombudswoman,  in 
this  case — with  Betty  FVimess  In  charge. 

•  Walter  Gellhom.  'The  Ombudsman's 
Relevance  to  American  Municipal  Affairs," 
.4m.nra7i  Bar  Association  Journal  (February 
19681.  pp.  134-140. 
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TKREST 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Ml  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
article  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  is  titled    "Is  Congress  Destroying 

Tlii.s  title  of  the  article  by  Eugene 
Methrin  of  the  magazine's  Washington, 
D  C  .  .staff  is  harsh,  but  it  is  also  provoca- 
tive. 

E-xpandlng  on  the  headline,  Mr. 
Methnn  expresses  the  fear  that  "unless 
Cormress  modernizes  its  procedures  and 
organization,  it  will  destroy  Itself  as  a 
crucial  force  in  our  constitutional 
svftem." 

He  centers  his  argument  on  what  he 
considers  five  major  weaknesses  in  exist- 
ing congressional  operations — inade- 
quate staffing,  failure  to  deal  with  the 
information  explosion,  poor  evaluation 
ot  the  programs  Congress  has  legislated, 
a  committee  system  that  often  works  at 
cros.s-purposes.  and  decisionmaking  be- 
hind closed  d(X)rs. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  would 
agree  with  the  general  thrust  of  this 
reasoning.  In  fact,  nearly  100  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  already 
nave  demonstrated  their  determination 
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to  take  steps  to  begin  to  correct  some  of 
these  deficiencies  by  cosponsoring  H.R. 
6278— The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969. 

H.R.  6278  would  improve  the  staff  sit- 
uation by  assuring  adequate  staff  for  mi- 
nority members  on  committees,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  outside  consultants 
by  committees,  and  by  strengthening  the 
operations  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

It  would  help  Congressmen  get  on  top 
of  the  information  explosion  by  broaden- 
ing the  use  of  computer-based  analytical 
and  data  handling  techniques  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  legislation 
would  also  charge  a  new  permanent  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
with  keeping  abreast  of  changes  in  in- 
formation technology. 

It  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress in  evaluating  governmental  pro- 
grams by  more  sharply  defining  the  over- 
sight function  of  committees  and  by  im- 
proving the  capacity  for  program  analy- 
sis in  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

It  would  deal  with  the  committee  juris- 
diction problem  by  making  it  a  specific 
area  of  study  for  the  new  joint  commit- 
tee. 

And  H.R.  6278  would  rule  out  decision- 
making behind  closed  doors  by  providing 
for  more  open  committee  meetings,  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  committee  votes  and  roll- 
call  votes  on  all  appropriation  matters. 

None  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  6278 
would  argue  that  all  weaknesses  in  the 
congressional  structure  would  be  solved 
by  this  legislation,  but  it  would  be  a  be- 
ginning. And  the  bill  would  provide  for 
continuing  scrutiny  of  congressional  op- 
erations by  a  joint  committee,  which 
surely  will  arrive  at  further  recommend- 
ations in  future  Congresses. 

There  is  a  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  need  for  congressional  reform, 
and  widely  distributed  articles  like  the 
one  in  Reader's  Digest  will  increase  that 
awareness. 

Legislative  reorganization  is  becoming 
a  major  national  issue,  because  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  demand  that  Con- 
gressmen use  the  best  techniques  and 
procedures  available  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  our  modem  society. 
The  Reader's  Digest  article  follows : 
Is  Congress  Destroying  Itself? 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvln) 
"Obsolete" — "Inefficient" — ""slitting  its  own 
throat."  Every  day  these  and  harsher  words 
descend  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  In  the  free  world,  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  attacks  come  from  worried 
citizens — Journalists,  political  scientists,  stu- 
dents of  government,  state  and  local  officials, 
disillusioned  voters.  Most  significantly,  con- 
cern is  now  growing  within  the  halls  of 
Congress  Itself.  Scores  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  who  cherish  the  historic 
value  of  our  legislative  branch  realize  that 
It  is  in  serious  trouble. 

"Congress  has  bogged  down  in  trivia  and 
inaction,"  declares  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.-Pa.). 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D.-N.C.) ,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers,  after 
lengthy  hearings  and  study  is  convinced  that 
Congress  "Increasingly  abdicates  its  responsi- 
bility to  determine  policy  and  to  set 
standards."  Adds  Rep.  Jack  Marsh  (D.-'Va.), 
"Congress  is  in  danger  of  becoming  merely  a 
rubber  stamp  for  programs  proposed  bv  the 
executive  branch." 
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What  these  and  countless  other  thoughtful 
citizens  fear  is  this:  Unless  Congress  modern- 
ises its  procedures  and  organization,  it  trill 
destroy  itself  as  a  crucial  force  in  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

No  one  questions  that  Congress  has  passed 
landmark  legislation,  uncovered  and  helped 
remedy  grievous  national  ills,  and  produced  a 
legion  of  statesmen  and  leaders.  But  certain 
entrenched  weaknesses  are  crippling  Con- 
gress. Only  by  a  close,  frank  examination  of 
shortcomings  can  the  public  understand  the 
need  for  the  sensible  reforms  now  being 
pressed  by  Congressional  members  of  both 
parties. 

Since  1961  Congress  increased  federal  dol- 
lars for  manpower  training  ninefold,  spawn- 
ing 15  programs  administered  by  eight  agen- 
cies pumping  out  $2.25  billion  this  vear.  But 
the  situation  is  "'little  short  of  chaotic,"  says 
Garth  Mangum  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Center  for  Manpower  Policy 
Studies.  "Individual  acts  were  written,  con- 
sidered and  amended  in  rapid  succession  to 
meet  current  crises  with  little  attention  to 
their  interrelation." 

After  18  months  of  wrangling,  the  House 
approved  the  income-tax  increase  President 
Johnson  recommended  in  January  1967  As  a 
price  for  this  tax  hike,  the  House  demanded  a 
$6-blllion  budget  cut.  Challenged  by  the 
President  to  specify  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made.  Congress  would  not.  Instead.  It 
left  the  details  to  be  decided  bv  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Bureau  Thus,  the  people"s 
elected  representatives  bucked  to  non-elected 
bureaucrats  their  constitution^]  duty  to  set 
priorities  for  spe.ndlns  our  t  ix  doilars" 

Not  until  almost  two  vears  after  Congress 
authorized  hundreds  of  new  .mti-povertv 
programs  and  ""communitv  acti-in  agencies'" 
did  the  executive  branch"  trv  to  determine 
how  existing  government  efforts  were  affect- 
ing the  poor.  I  asked  the  systems  analv^t 
who  supervised  the  research.  "Hov,-  could 
Congress  legislate  sensiblv  without  liavini' 
such  facts?"  "It  couldn't."  he  told  me  With- 
out this  information  it  was  like  throwing 
money  out  the  window  hoping  some  would 
blow  to  the  poor."  Concludes  Daniel  Moynl- 
han.  President  Nixon's  top  urban  advi-erand 
a  veteran  of  the  1964  White  House  task  force 
which  designed  the  $7.7-bilIion  War  on  Pov- 
erty: "Many  men  in  the  Executive  Office  and 
In  Congress,  men  of  whom  the  nation  had 
a  right  to  expect  better,  did  inexcusably 
sloppy  work.  Ttte  government  did  not  know 
what  it  was  doing. " 

Why  can't  Congress  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  challenges  of  our  day?"  It 
is  impossible  for  us  as  now  organl/ed  to  dis- 
charge our  constitutional  duties  of  making 
policy  for  and  overseeing  the  executi\e 
branch,"  declares  Rep.  Bill  Brock  (R  -Tenn  i 
Here's  why : 

1.  Inadequate  Staffs.  No  Congressman  has 
adequate  help  for  his  incredible  array  of 
duties.  Democrat  John  Tunney  represents 
567.000  Californlans.  Offices  in  each  of  his 
two  counties  require  full-time  secret.aries. 
In  Washington  he  receives  200  letter.^  dallv. 
half  of  them  requiring  contacts  witli  :ederal 
agencies  on  constituents'  problems  and  (x-- 
cupylng  three  staffers  full  time.  Two  more 
secretaries  plus  two  part-time  k'lrls  answer 
correspondence  and  send  out  a  newsletter  to 
Tunney's  constituents.  His  "legislative  assist- 
ant" must  write  press  releases  and  handle 
other  chores.  Result:  not  one  person  on  his 
staff  of  ten  can  devote  full  time  'x>  legisla- 
tion, research  and  program  evaluation 

Committee  staffs  present  an  even  morf  dis- 
mal pjlcture.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  catch-all  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  that  must  decide  on  money 
bills  totaling  $17  billion  for  _>3  aacncles 
ranging  from  the  National  Aerona;:ics  and 
Space  Administration  to  the  Department  ■  f 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  For  their 
gargantuan  Job  these  six  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans  have  i  n^y  three  .--taffers' 
"Even    if    we    conscientiously    try    to   decide 
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whether  a  program  U  useful  and  operating 
within  ;egal  llmlta.  we  have  to  truat  ',o  dumb 
luck  to  asK  the  right  questlorvs.  one  member 
told  me 

Por  ai;  tiielr  work  our  leglalalors  vote 
thetnaelves  J1J5  million  out  of  the  1184- 
billton  federal  budget  They  appropriate 
three  times  as  much  annually  to  support  an 
executive-branch  army  of  6800  publicity 
Agents  Prof  Samuel  Patterson  of  Iowa  State 
University  found  that  C  mfcresa  has  only  588 
committee  staffers  Yet  the  executive  lobbv 
wooing  legislators  .in  behalf  of  federal  agen- 
cies numbers  well  over  a  thousand  The  U  S 
Departinent  of  AgrlcvUtvire  has  more  bill 
drafters  than  ;.he  entire  House  legislative 
counsel  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
committees  have  only  40  staffers  to  oversee 
our  vast  181 -billion  defense  operauons  while 
the  Pentagon  maintains  272  legislative  liai- 
son ■  officers 

2  Information  Expiosiun  The  average 
Congressman  puts  in  a  60-hi>ur  week  during 
legislative  sessions  an  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  study  found  IS  hours  on 
the  House  P.o<_)r,  11  In  committee  24  on  con- 
stituent requests,  poetmasters  military- 
academy  appointments  and  such  He  has  ten 
hours  left  for  studying  legislative  issues 

Yet  plunder  tiie  maelstrom  he  faces'  Mem- 
ber»  Oropped  29  133  bills  into  the  ia*t  Con- 
gre«aA  hoppers  ind  voted  10O2  of  them  Into 
law  Their  1967  debates  ttUed  36  420  pages  of 
the  Cong'fsi'.onai  Reayrd.  triple  the  number 
when  Congrese  last  renovated  Itself  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  The 
Government  Printing  Office  last  year  alone 
ground  out  248  152  pages  of  printed  commit- 
tee testimony  the  equivalent  of  287  Gone 
With  the  Wind-length  novels,  plus  27,000 
pages  of  committee  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, more  than  the  23-volume  Encyclo- 
paedia B'ltannica 

Finding  out  anything  m  this  flood  Ls  rldlc- 
;;'.ously  difficult  Is  it  any  wonder  that.  In  one 
survey  78  percent  of  the  legislators  queried 
THted  lack  of  information"  as  the  No  I 
problem  preventing  them  from  executing 
their  duties  satisfactorily 

3  Poor  Evaluation  One  of  the  great  re- 
forms supposedly  attained  by  Congressional 
reorganlZiitlon  23  years  ago  was  speclHed  pro- 
vision for  overseeing  and  evaluating  programs 
already  legislated  Indeed,  the  General  Ac- 
?ountln^  Office  iGAOi  was  speclflcajly  com- 
missioned to  perform  expenditure  analyses 
But  Congress  never  voted  tlie  money  f-o  <lve 
GAO  the  manpower  to  do  the  J>b  W  >r>e  i 
survey  shows  that  the  20  House  committees 
do  not  thenxselves  systematically  evaluate 
programs  under  their  Jurisdiction  "We  vote 
all  these  programs  and  money  and  do  not 
follow  through  carefully  to  see  what  the  im- 
pact of  our  actions  is."  Rep  John  Brademas 
(D  -Ind  I  complained  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Organization 

4  Crazv-Qullt  Committees  The  535  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  divide  them- 
selves Into  36  committees.  376  subcommittees, 
plus  uncounted  boards,  commissions  and  cau- 
cuses Senators  average  20  assignments  each. 
Representatives  seven  TTils  tangled  maze  of 
Jurisdictions  defies  rational,  comprehensive 
policy-making  In  the  House  18  committees 
oversee  one  or  more  educational  programs 
scattered  over  42  agencies,  dispensing  up- 
wards of  J 10  billion  One  committee  considers 
new  highways  lo  bring  more  cars  downtown, 
and  another  works  on  mass  transit  to  keep 
cars  out  Funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
reclamation  of  Southwestern  desert  so  that 
bumper  cotton  crops  may  be  grown — at  the 
same  time  Southeastern  farmers  are  paid  to 
retire  their  acreage  to  prevent  surpluses  Says 
Rep  Fred  Schwenge!  iR-Iowat  "Vo  single 
unit  of  Congress  la  looking  acrMi  the  board 
at  the  sum  of  the  nations  glBs  and  re- 
sources " 

5  Closed  Doors  and  Deals  Committee 
chairmen  guard  their  domains  like  Oriental 
satraps,     arrogating     crucial     decisions     the 
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House  should  make  after  thorough  debate 
The  1946  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires open  hearlngB  unieas  a  majority  spe- 
clflcally  votes  ^)therw18e,  but  chairmen  fre- 
quently disregard  It  Foreign  and  military 
affairs  may  require  secrecy  But  doe«  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  require  .secrecy 
in  S3  percent  of  its  meetings'  Protests  former 
Rep  Tom  Curtis  ,R  -Mo  "LeglslaUve  hear- 
ings should  be  op)en  so  people  can  see  Just 
how  badly  some  of  these  pri>grams  have  been 
mismanaged  Congressional  secrecy  Is  a 
scandal 

Indeed  it  is  By  monopolizing  crucial  data 
behind  closed  doors  chairmen  and  .senior 
committee  members  are  able  to  monopolize 
crucial  p<ilicy  decisions,  leaving  rank-and-file 
members  In  the  dark  on  many  complex  Issues 
This  kind  of  power  pays  off  In  a  cozy  spoils- 
system  alliance  that  often  soaks  the  uxpayer 
and  Ignores  the  country's  real  needs  Thus.  It 
la  not  strange  that  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  shower 
rural  DeKalb  County  Tenn  .population 
12.0O0.  With  "Model  City  grants  to  the 
tune  of  $4  7  million  ahead  of  147  real  cities. 
DeKalbs  foremost  native  Just  happens  to  be 
Chairman  Joe  1.  Evlns  uf  the  House  subcom- 
mittee that  oversees  HUD's  appropriations 
What  -an  t)e  done  '  Plenty 
Sat'-  Time  on  Vutes  Today,  ringing  bells 
In  legislators'  offices  announce  a  roll-call  vote 
As  clerks  on  the  House  floor  laboriously  call 
the  435  names,  members  .scurry  through  the 
tunnel  connecting  the  three'  House  office 
buildings  to  the  Capitol  Frequently  they 
have  to  ask  a  colleague  for  a  q\ikkle  descrlp- 
taon  of  the  pending  issue  In  this  antique 
ritual  requiring  half  an  hour  the  House  caat 
Its  478  record  votes  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress Electronic  voting,  already  used  in  33 
state  legislatures,  could  slash  this  time- 
consuming  procedure  to  a  fraction,  freeing 
harassed  legislators  of  the  equivalent  of  txco 
calendar  months  of  tloor  sessions' 

Make  Information  Swiftly  Available  To- 
day's legislator  cannot  even  get  a  dally  list 
of  all  Capitol  HIU  hearings  and  must  wait 
week.s  for  the  impossibly  verbose  printed 
transcripts,  reiving  meanwhile  on  sketchy 
press  account* 

The  310-man  Library  of  Congress  staff  now 
serving  our  legislators  could.  If  augmented 
and  armed  with  mcxtern  Information  tech- 
nology, bring  order  to  this  Capitol  Hill  con- 
tiLslon  Every  legislator  could  have  on  his 
desk  each  morning,  through  a  remote  com- 
puter terminal  m  his  office,  a  complete  list 
of  all  meetings  scheduled  for  the  coming 
day  plus  summaries  of  the  previous  dav  s 
testimony  and  even  digests  of  every  article 
In  the  many  periodicals  coming  into  the 
Library  that  matches  his  computerized  per- 
sonal interest  proHle  "  On  any  roll  call,  he 
could  have  via  television  an  'instant  sum- 
mary of  the  Issue,  the  bill's  sponsors  and 
legl.ilatlve  hlst<^jry,  voting  positions  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  majority  and 
minority  party  leaders — research  requiring 
hours  now 

Florida's  legislators,  computerized  for  four 
years,  can  have  dally  an  Instant  electronic 
.scorecard  '  on  the  status  of  5100  pending 
bills  A  Pennsylvania  legislator  can  tap  out  a 
question  on  an  IBM  typewriter  keyboard  and 
Instantly  obtain  on  a  small  television  .screen 
results  of  a  computer  search  of  every  state 
law,  or  specified  clauses  in  all  50  state  con- 
stitutions. New  York  State  Sen  Jeremiah 
Bloom  aaked  his  legislature's  computer 
"Give  me  all  the  laws  afTectlng  banking  that 
are  not  In  the  banking  law  "  The  machine 
spewed  forth  1604  laws,  a  task  that  would 
take  trained  staff  lawyers  weeks  with  paste- 
pot  md  shears 

Improve  Evaluation  Impatient  with  Con- 
gressional failure  to  oversee  programs  already 
passed  and  with  the  House  blockade  on  mod- 
ernization. Sen  Winston  L  Prouty  .R-Vt  ) 
and  others  amended  the  poverty  legislation 
In  1967  to  require  the  GAO  to  make  a  special 
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evaluation  (The  more  than  150  Investlga- 
tors  will  report  this  spring.)  But  GAO  itself 
opposed  a  similar  Congressional  attempt  an 
the  fragmented  manpower  training  efforts 
because  its  staff,  already  strained  by  ihe 
antlpoverty  study,  would  have  to  neglect 
regular  auditing  duties. 

One  prop>osal  is  to  create  a  separate  "Onice 
of  Legislative  Evaluation."  possibly  in  GAO 
staffed  by  .social  scientist*  armed  with  the 
best  computer  systems  and  statistical  sam- 
pling techniques  to  do  "evaluative  research' 
on  how  people  are  affected  by  government 
programs  "A  new  source  of  knowledge  is 
coming  into  being."  testified  urbanologUt 
Moynlhan.  and  this  should  not  remain  an 
executive  monopoly.  The  executive  Is  ex, 
posed  to  the  temptation  to  release  only 
findings  that  suit  Its  purposes."  Such  an 
office  might  well  have  spotted  trends  in  the 
welfare,  farm  and  educational  prograni.s  m 
the  1950s  that  foreshadowed  the  crime  wave 
and  urban  riots  of  the  1960s.  Congress  could 
thus  have  been  alert«d  to  the  need  to  change 
directions. 

Press  for  ModemUation.  Congress  in  1965 
created  a  Joint  Committee  on  Organization 
co-chalred  by  Rep  Ray  J.  Madden  (D-hid  i 
and  Sen  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.i.  who 
pushed  through  the  1946  reorganization  su 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans  from  the 
House  and  Senate  spent  more  than  .i  vear 
examining  legislative  procedures  and  ora- 
ganlzatlon  They  unanimously  recommended 
a  reform  package  including  a  mixlern  ii::,.r- 
matlon  system,  restrained  powers  of  lom- 
mlttee  chairmen,  more  adequate  staffing  .md 
improved  legislative  evaluation. 

In  1967.  the  Senate,  after  six  week.s  of 
debate,  approved  modernization  by  a  vot^  of 
75  to  y  But  the  entrenched  powers  of  the 
House,  led  by  Speaker  John  McCormack.  77. 
last  year  would  not  even  permit  the  bill  to 
come  to  the  tloor  for  consideration.  This  year. 
dozens  of  Dem<x-rat«  and  Republicans,  .cd  by 
Rep  Donald  Rumsfeld  iR-Ill  I,  are  piish"- 
mg  modernization  Though  Representative 
Rumsfeld  s  bill,  H  R  6278.  would  be  onlv  a 
modest  beginning  it  would  at  least  create  a 
permanent  committee  to  institute  continu- 
ous Improvements  in  legislative  machinery 
and  procedures. 

Congressional  modernization  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  tough-minded  legislators  who  do 
their  homework,  ask  the  hard  questions  and 
demand  no-nonsense  answers  But  It  can  help 
them  by  reducing  diversions  and  contusion, 
and  arming  them  with  expert  help  In  .mar- 
shaling the  facts  that  can  Illuminate  complei 
decisions  What  happens  to  H.R.  627P  m- 
volves  nothing  less  than  the  issue  of  whether 
we  shall  be  ruled  by  elected  representativet 
or  a  bureaucratic  elite.  Find  out  how  your 
Congres.sman  and  Senators  stand  on  HJl. 
6278  today— and  let  them  know  how  vou  feel 
about  It, 
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WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW" 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOCTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ins  in  the  Record  an  editorial  recently 
appearing  in  the  Sioux  Palls  'S.  Dak.' 
.■\rgus  Leader  which.  I  think  bears  wide 
publication. 

The  bleeding  hearts  can  well  ponder 
the  question  of  the  one-sidedness  of  this 
war  in  Vietnam.  Is  it  wrong  for  the  civil- 
ians in  South  Vietnam  to  suffer,  while 
we  are  required  to  protect  the  civilians 
in  North  Vietnam? 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


Where  Arb  Thet  Now? 

Remember,  a  few  months  ago,  the  hue  and 
cry  which  could  be  heard  from  various  "anti- 
war" protesters  concerning  the  bombing  by 
the  United  States  of  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam? 

The  cry  "stop  the  bombing"  could  be  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Even 
U  N  Secretary  General  U  Thant  Joined  the 
chorus 

Where  are  they  now  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  Viet  Cong  allies  are  making 
concerted  attacks  by  mortars  and  other  large 
weapons  on  civilian  areas  of  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities? 

Most  of  recent  assaults  on  the  cities  have 
been  deliberately  aimed  at  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, apparently  In  an  attempt  to  create 
panic  and  confusion. 

American  targets  In  the  North,  by  contrast, 
were  concentrated  on  military  Installations, 
to  the  point  that  some  were  avoided  because 
thev  were  too  close  to  civilian  centers. 


VIOLENCE  AND  THE  NEW  LEFT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1969 

.Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tendency  of  the  New  Left  to  advocate 
re.sort  to  violence  as  a  political  tactic  is 
increasingly  disturbing  to  those  who 
believe  in  continued  freedom  for  America, 
Violence  is  not  the  answer  to  anything 
except  perhaps  defense  against  aggres- 
sion. The  lot  of  even  the  less  fortimate 
in  the  United  States  presents  no  just 
cau.>^e  for  violence.  Even  the  poorest  citi- 
zen uf  this  Nation  is  rich  in  constitution- 
ally protected  freedoms  that  he  will  lose 
for  .sure  if  the  anarchists  prevail. 

The  country  needs  a  law  making  It  a 
Federal  offense  to  incite — or  commit — 
violence  in  support  of  any  objective  no 
matter  how  conscientiously  motivating  it 
may  be  to  the  actor.  Then  it  needs  en- 
forcement without  regard  to  the  race, 
color  or  station  in  life  of  the  offender. 
Bombing  ROTC  facilities,  passing  out 
pamphlets  instructing  how  to  prepare 
Are  bombs,  or  train  mines,  or  how  to 
make  homemade  explosives;  these  things 
are  truly  un-American.  The  actors 
should  be  identified  and  prosecuted,  for 
their  deeds  undermine  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Nation — liberty  under  law. 

Even  more  contemptible  are  those  who 
ma.squerade  as  social  benefactors  yet  use 
their  position  to  encourage  criminal 
action,  or  things  that  will  inescapably 
and  predictably  lead  to  crime.  No  longer 
can  those  who  repeat  this  pattern  be 
excused  as  crusaders  for  civil  rights.  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  white.  Negro, 
or  what  have  you  have  civil  rights,  too, 
and  they  are  not  about  to  sit  back  idly 
and  watch  them  go  down  the  drain. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  a 
thoughtful  reading  of  a  recent  article  in 
Roll  Call,  the  magazine  of  Capital  Hill,  by 
their  extremely  capable  editorialist  Allan 
C  Brownfeld,  entitled  "Violence  as  a 
Political  Tactic": 

Violence   as   a   Political  Tactic 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Violence.  In  a  short  period  of  time,  has 
moved  from  an  occasional  aberration  and 
disturbance  to  a  political  tactic,  endorsed  by 
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many  leaders  of  the  New  Left,  by  leaders  of 
the  new  black  nationalist  movement,  and  by 
others  who  feel  disaffected  and  disillusioned. 

During  his  recent  news  conference,  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  said  that  he  had  asked 
John  N,  Mitchell,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
Robert  H.  Finch,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  look  into  the 
problem  of  disorder  on  the  nation's  cam- 
puses. He  did  so,  the  President  said,  "par- 
ticularly in  view  of  a  Congressional  report 
that  122  of  the  540  that  had  been  arrested 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  were  direct 
recipients  of  Federal  funds." 

But  the  question,  in  the  long  run,  is  far 
more  complex  than  this.  The  political  tactic 
of  violence  has  resulted  in  many  overt  and 
covert  acts,  the  full  Import  of  which  is  yet 
to  be  understood  and  assimilated.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  major  incidents,  such  as  the 
take-over  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
disorder  which  was  precipitated  In  Chicago. 
These  bear  careful  analysis.  But  there  are 
many,  often  unreported.  Incidents  of  what 
their  perpetrators  term  "sabotage." 

The  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  rocked  by  an 
explosion  last  October  14.  The  bombing  was 
the  thirteenth  to  hit  the  Detroit  area  since 
August  and  came  only  two  weeks  after  ex- 
tensive damage  forced  the  closing  of  a  semi- 
secret  C.I. A.  recruiting  office  in  a  downtown 
Ann  Arbor  office  building. 

Ann  Arbor  Police  Chief  Walter  Krasny  has 
claimed  the  series  of  bombings  may  be  the 
work  of  "antl-Elstabllshment  militants"  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  while  Detroit 
officials  blame  "hippies"  for  the  explosions. 
■The  far-left  National  Guardian  reported  that 
"Reaction  to  the  bombings  In  the  Ann 
Arbor  radical  community  has  ranged  from 
quiet  amusement  to  fantasy  to  increased  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  nature  and  timing  of 
revolutionary  chaos  and  terrorism  and  their 
possible  relation  to  polltlcizatlon  of  young 
people  and/or  mass  repression  of  the  radical 
movement.  While  some  feel  that  such  vio- 
lence will  help  Increase  the  consciousness  of 
students,  others  feel  that  the  level  of  aware- 
ness Is  now  so  low  that  the  bombings  will  do 
little  .  .  ." 

The  Cleveland  riots  of  July.  1969,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  investigators,  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a  black  nationalist  conspiracy.  Key 
figure  In  the  conspiracy,  the  experts  say,  was 
Fred  "Ahmed"  Evans,  a  local  black  power 
leader  who  has  been  linked  with  the  pro- 
Peking  Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 
Evans,  who  was  arrested  during  the  riots. 
was  charged  with  shooting  to  kill.  "If  my 
carbine  hadn't  Jammed  I  would  have  killed 
you  three,"  police  quoted  him  as  sa\-lng.  "I 
had  you  in  my  sights  when  my  rifle  Jammed." 
Evans  told  police  that  he  and  17  others  had 
organized  the  sniper  attacks  that  resulted  In 
the  deaths  of  three  policemen.  Told  that 
three  of  his  snipers  had  been  slain.  Evans 
said,  "They  died  for  a  worthy  cause."  Phil 
Hutchlngs,  militant  head  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  told 
newsmen  that  the  Cleveland  outbreaks  were 
"the  first  stage  of  revolutionary  armed  vio- 
lence." 

Violence  Is  often  proclaimed  as  the  only 
means  by  which  society  can  truly  be  cleansed. 
The  Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  convicted 
this  summer  of  conspiring  to  violate  draft 
laws,  delivered  his  first  sermon  of  the  aca- 
demic year  at  Yale  University  in  praise  of 
change,  even  If  change  comes  in  violent  ways. 
He  told  300  persons,  mostly  students,  that 
"life  Is  change,  growth,  love  and  readiness  to 
suffer,"  The  Rev,  Coffin  warned  that  the  cur- 
rent condemnation  of  violence  by  political 
leaders  may  also  be  a  condemnation  of 
change.  He  stated:  "Jesus,  when  he  threw 
the  money  changers  out  of  the  temple  was 
no  more  "violent  than  (Columbia  radical  stu- 
dent leader)  Mark  Rudd." 

FoUo'wlng  this  advice,  a  new  publication. 
Mayday,  has  appeared.  Making  light  of  the 
violence  which  has  shaken  a  number  of  cam- 
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puses  it  led  off  Its  fourth  issue  with  this 
verse:  "Sabotage.  This  Is  Number  One  and 
The  Fun  Has  Just  Begun."  Edited  by  Andrew 
Hopklnd,  James  Rldgeway,  and  Robert  Sher- 
mi,  its  November  8,  1968  issue  Included  the 
following:  "The  war  began  last  winter  on  the 
Western  front,  in  the  rainy  season.  The  guns 
of  February  were  four  Molotov  cocktails 
thrown  at  the  Naval  ROTC  building  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. ,  ,  .  The  first  attack  on  the  Berkeley 
ROTC  building  was  followed  by  the  burning 
of  a  similar  center  at  Stanford.  At  about  the 
same  time,  electric  {>ower  cables  strung  over 
the  Berkeley  hills  were  cut.  Then,  three  giant 
electric  towers  In  Oakland  were  blown  to  the 
ground  leaving  30,000  houses  without  power 
and  stopping  work  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  at  Berkeley.  A  few  days  after  the 
tower  was  destroyed,  a  University  of  Colo- 
rado drop-out  student  turned  himself  in  to 
publicize  his  'crime.'  I  had  to  do  something 
to  stop  their  machines — so  maybe  they  would 
listen,  so  that  this  war  would  be  stopped,' 
he  said." 

The  majority  of  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence either  to  change  the  system  or  to  im- 
prove its  shortcomings  are  unaware  of  the 
historical  consequences  of  violent  upheavals. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  that  "Revolu- 
tion never  lightens  the  burden  of  tyranny,  it 
simply  shifts  It  from  one  shoulder  to  an- 
other." That  violence  Is  the  solution  to  our 
current  difficulties  Is,  observing  the  historical 
record,  very  unlikely. 

Crusades  which  initially  seek  to  throw  off 
the  fetters  of  an  old  order  have,  in  most  in- 
stances simply  replaced  them  with  new  fet- 
ters. The  French  Revolution  led  to  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  Russian  Revolution  *o  Stalin, 
the  Chinese  revolution  Mao  T.se-tung.  The 
tyrannies  which  follow  violent  revolutions 
have  been  infinitely  more  brutal  than  the 
autocracies  they  replaced. 

Modern  rebellion  ha.>;  been  linked  very 
closely  with  ideologies  which  seek  to  explain 
man  on  the  basis  of  one  or  another  theory 
of  human  behavior.  But  man  Is  Infinitely 
complex,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  theory 
about  man',s  behavior  can  adequately  explain 
it,  or  can  effectively  predict  Its  future  course. 
Western  thought  has,  for  some  lime,  been 
engaged  In  explaining  man  in  one  manner 
or  another.  Both  Marx  and  Freud  discussed 
mans  social  unconscious,  and  stated  that 
mans  consciousness  is  determined  by  the 
"loelc  of  the  historic  process." 

With  regard  to  the  theories  of  Marx  and 
Freud,  those  which  perhaps  had  the  greatest 
Impact  on  Western  thoueht,  Erich  Fromm 
has  made  this  .issessment :  "It  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  the  historical 
process  that  Ideas  deteriorate  into  Ideologies 
The  ideology,  while  still  using  the  words  of 
the  original  idea,  in  effect  expresses  the  oppo- 
site meaning  ,  .  ." 

Those  who  advocate  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  violence  to  effect  a  particular  social 
change  are  often  deeply  committed  to  one 
Ideology  or  another.  Such  commitment  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  rise  of  modern  totallarlan- 
ism.  This  Judgment  Is  presented  bv  Hannah 
Arendet  in  her  important  study.  Totalitarian- 
ism: 'Ideologies — isms  which  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  adherents  can  explain  every- 
thing and  every  occurrence  by  deducing  it 
from  a  single  premise — are  a  very  recent  phe- 
nomenon. ...  In  their  claim  to  total  expla- 
nation, ideologies  have  the  tendency  to  ex- 
plain not  what  is,  but  what  becomes,  what  Is 
born  and  passes  away  in  this  capacity 

ideological  thinking  becomes  Independent  of 
all  experience  from  which  It  cannot  learn 
anything  new  .  since  the  ideologies  have  no 
power  to  transform  reality,  they  achieve  this 
emancipation  of  thought  from  experience 
through  certain  methods  of  demonstration." 

Violence  has  resulted  in  less  freedom  and 
more  repression,  and  violence  Imbued  with 
Ideology  has  pursued  with  a  vengeance  ends 
which  have  made  means  cnch  as  genocide.  In- 
quisitions, and  slave  labor  camps  acceptable. 
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One  af  NazllKm  s  sympathizers  announc<»<J 
■When  I  hear  the  world  culture.  I  draw  my 
revolver  Those  who  oall  ft.r  violence  today 
are  also  drawing  their  revolvers  The  road 
to  tyranny  la  paved  with  Idealism  \V>  Icriow 
this   We  have  been  "here  before 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  PLACES  CAM- 
PUS CHAOS  IN  CONTEXT 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIF'iRNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
\fonday   March  24.  1969 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker  Gov 
Ronald  Reagan,  of  California,  submitted 
a  statement  on  March  19.  1969,  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

Governor  Reasan'j  statement  Is  the 
most  thorough  and  perceptive  statement 
I  have  yet  seen  rplatlng  to  the  campus 
chaos-  which  our  universities,  students 
and  taxpayers  are  sufferlnK  today 

Governor  Reagan  s  problems  with  the 
collfge  campuses  have  been  the  most 
severe  of  any  Governor  Governor 
Reagan  has  had  the  most  experience 
with  campus  disorders,  militant  radicals, 
and  subversive  teacher^,  students  and 
campus  trespassers 

I  believe  his  statement  should  be  read 
by  even-'  public  official  and  every  citizen 
who  is  concerned  about  our  educational 
Institutions  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  teach,  research,  and  serve. 

I  Insert  Governor  Reagan's  testimony 
at  this  place  in  the  Record,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  hearings  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, because  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  is  extraordinary  and  the  urgency 
for  general  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  crucial  to  university  officials  and 
legislators; 

Statement  or  Gov  Ronalo  Reagan 
Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  attempt  to  analyze  In  a 
brief  time  the  significant  factors  which  have 
brought  about  our  current  rampus  problems 
must  do  an  injustice  to  the  complexities  of 
the  situation.  However,  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors of  our  dilemma  is  a  general  laclc  of  In- 
formation and  understanding  if  the  total 
problem  by  much  of  the  public  I  wish  to 
commend  this  committee  on  its  endeavor  to 
shed  light  on  these  problems  .ind  to  aasess 
the  means  for  resolving  them  Our  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  key  to  indlviduaJ 
growth  and  to  the  progress  of  our  society. 
Your  efforts  are  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  because  It  Is  only  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  public  offlclala  nt  iiU  levels 
of  government,  as  well  as  campus  administra- 
tors, faculties,  and  students,  that  our  edu- 
cational Institutions  will  be  guaranteed  the 
ability  to  carry  on  their  responslbsl'.tles  for 
teaching,  research  and  service. 

Aa  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  misinformation  and  the  widest 
range  of  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  co- 
ercion and  violence  spreading  to  campuses 
throughout  the  land.  We  are  faced  witn  cir- 
cumstances which  have  never  before  con- 
fronted our  society  People  are  .^roping  for 
explanations  without  experience  to  ^tilde 
them  and  it  Is  too  ea^y  to  make  generaliza- 
tions. We  also  have  the  added  confusion  of 
"Mythologies" — some  devei  ped  by  well- 
meaning  apologists  for  the  antisocial  be- 
havior of  a  few,  and  others  apparently  put 
Jorth  by  those  In  revolt,  who  seek   to  malte 
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their     excuses     aroeptable      thr'nigh     sheer 
repetition 

Today  8  situation  did  not  come  about  over- 
night In  California  It  Is  the  culmination  of 
iu-tlvltles  which  have  transpired  over  the 
past  ten  years  At  first  there  were  (jccaslonal 
episodes  of  miwis  dlRruptlon  The  protests 
ftgHlnst  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
c.in  .Activities  In  1»60  In  ban  Pranclsco  were 
followed  by  months  i.if  romanticizing  the  role 
of  the  protestfirs  In  literature,  speeches,  re- 
cordings, and  conferences  In  19e^d4  there 
were  mass  sit-ins  in  hotels,  automobile  agen- 
cies, and  banks  over  alleged  discrimination 
In  employment  practices  In  19*4—65  there 
wore  similar  disturbances  at  newspaper  oflBces 
and  resfaurunts  During  these  years,  the  cam- 
puses were  used  ,is  launching  pads"  for  ac- 
tion m  the  surrounding  community.  The 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  most  frequently  Involved 

Beginning  m  19«4  rather  than  serving  as 
the  launching  pad.  the  campus  Itself  t>ecame 
the  focu.s  of  attack  In  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 1964,  a  noor  of  the  Berkeley  campus 
.idmlnlstratlon  building  was  "captured  '  The 
staff  of  the  Dean  of  Students'  Ofllce  was 
forced  to  flee  over  the  roof  of  the  building  A 
lew  days  l.tter.  a  police  car  was  captured  and 
lield  tor  .}2  hours  one  of  th»  longest  episodes 
of  mass  Interference  with  due  process  of  law 
The  police  car  and  Its  occupants  were  finally 
released  after  negotiations  and  major  con- 
cessions to  the  mob  by  University  officials  In 
December  the  entire  administration  building 
was  occupied  by  more  than  800  persons,  and 
was  hela  until  police  cleared  the  building  by 
making  ma-w  arrests  Tlie  pretext  for  these 
major  disorders  was  first  related  to  the  de- 
mand to  use  campus  facilities  for  collecting 
funds  for  p<-iHtlcal  purpxTses;  later  the  slogan 
free  speech'   was  Introduced 

Since  1964  the  tempo  of  disruption  has  rap- 
idly Increased  until  there  Is  rarely  a  day  that 
.V  campu.s  somewhere  in  California  Is  not  in 
difficulty  The  cumpuses  have  been  In  con- 
stant turmoil:  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California,  and,  during  the 
past  few  years,  San  Pranclsco  State  College. 

Certain  trends  are  evident  Tiiere  has  t>een 
,1  ^nlft  In  tactics  from  nonviolence  to  planned 
and  ani.ounced  violence  There  has  been  a 
shift  from  mass  confrontation  to  guerrilla 
tac-Ucs  with  beatings,  the  disruption  of  class- 
rooms, shootings,  tx^mblngs.  arson  and  gen- 
eral vandalism  and  destruction  Initially,  the 
participants  In  these  incidents  were  primar- 
ily from  the  campus  although  they  repre- 
sented only  a  small  minority  of  students  and 
faculty  More  recently,  their  ranks  have  been 
swelied  by  large  numbers  of  outsiders  who 
liave  no  legitimate  connection  with  the  cam- 
pus .Mobility  between  campuses  has  Increased 
and  Just  recently  In  California  even  high 
schools  have  beocme  heavily  involved  in 
disorders 

Following  a  half  million  dollar  Are  on  the 
University  of  California  campus  In  Berkeley, 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  San  Pranclsco 
f:iaminer  ■.,(  January  24.   1969.  I  quote: 

The  arsonl3t-»et  fire  at  Wheeler  Hall  Audi- 
torium on  the  U  C.  Berkeley  campus  sets  a 
new  high  In  the  wave  of  criminal  violence 
perpetrated  during  current  strikes  and  at- 
tacks against  bay  area  educational  Institu- 
tions and  educators 

"Here  is  a  p>artlal  catalog  i>f  recent  crimes. 
Including  some  involving  potential  murder: 
February  9.  1968    four  firebombs  damaged 
naval  HOTC  building  at  U  C.  Berkeley 

February  19.  1968  flammable  liquid  set 
fire  on  porch  of  naval  ROTC  building  at 
StatLford.  causing  J35.000  damage 

■.May  7.  1968  naval  ROTC-  building  at 
Stanford  destroyed.  Will  cost  (70.000  to  re- 
place 

"July  15,  1968  a  4100.000  fire  destroyed  the 
office  and  Irreplaceable  effects  of  former  .Stan- 
ford president  Wallace  Sterling 

"August  6  two  fires  were  set  in  the  Stan- 
ford student  activities  office 
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"September  14-  a  bomb  blasted  the  naval 
ROTC  building  at  U  C 

"December  11:  a  firebomb  was  hurled  at 
the  administration  building  at  San  Frnn- 
clsco  State  College 

"r>ecember  13:  College  of  San  Mateo 
students  smashed  windows  and  broke  crock- 
ery In  the  college  cafeteria 

'January  5  shots  were  fired  Into  a  San 
Mateo  home  In  the  mistaken  belief  it  wis 
the  residence  of  a  college  trustee,  endanger- 
ing life 

■January  7:  the  home  of  Philip  C  Carlln,-- 
ton.  Sr  .  former  Dean  of  Instruction  at  trie 
College  of  San  Mateo,  was  severely  damaged 
by  firebombs  He  and  his  family  were  luckv 
to  escape   with   their  lives. 

"January  10:  firebombs  were  thrown  t;.T. 
the  home  of  Edwin  Duerr.  coordinator  ■  { 
Internal  alTalrs  at  San  Pranclsco  State  Oi.e 
failed  to  go  oflf  If  It  had.  Duerr.  his  wife  and 
three  children  would  have  been  killed  or 
gravely  Injured. 

■January  16:  a  firebomb  was  defused  in  'he 
state  administration  biUIdlng.  It  would  have 
killed  anyone  within  25  feet 

■January  17:  a  mob  of  strikers  sma.shed 
windows  and  crippled  the  sprinkler  system  in 
a  rampage  at  San  Jose  State  College. 

■January  20;  two  firebombs  exploded  jn 
the  U  C  campu.s 

Those  who  see  nothing  Ijut  high  nidral 
purpose  behind  the  current  campus  violence 
are  invited  to  re-read  the  above  " 

Just  as  there  have  been  trends  In  militancy 
there  have  also  been  pattern  of  respon.se  '  . 
destructlveness  Campus  administrators  h.ive 
typically  been  slow  to  act  and  quick  n 
concede  Often  they  belatedly  call  In  'he 
police  only  when  real  danger  becomes  all  t  xi 
apparent 

In  California  today,  there  Is  continuous 
concern  at  all  levels  of  government.  Incl uci- 
ing  the  i^overnlng  boards  of  the  unlversi-:es 
and  colleges,  about  campus  problems  aiui 
violence  The  concern  of  all  Is  for  the  ;irr- 
tectlon  of  students,  for  the  Integrity  <  f  -iie 
learning  process,  and  for  society  Itself  :•  :> 
tragic  that  the  campus,  which  has  represeired 
a  forum  for  expressing  differences  of  oplniiii 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  for  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  problems,  has  now  become 
the  arena  for  oppression  by  revolutlouar;'''. 
vandals  and  arsonists 

It  may  seem  Incomprehensible  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  population — Including  some  stu- 
dents, some  faculty  members,  and  outsid- 
ers— are  attempting  to  overthrow  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  It  Is  equally  incompre- 
hensible Ui  a  democratic  society — which  is 
the  pinnacle  of  man's  dream  for  self-'tc. trr.- 
ment  and  dignity — to  fljid  so  many  of  its 
citizens  standing  mute  and  helpless  vhlle 
their  basic  values  and  processes  are  assaulted 
Students  of  Plato  and  other  political  philoso- 
phers should  today  recognize  a  condition 
long  anticipated:  when  the  majority  does 
not  function,  our  society  falls  Into  the  hands 
of  the  most  cunning  or  the  most  fK)wer;u!. 

For  some  time,  the  climate  of  our  society 
has  not  been  conducive  to  the  most  respon- 
sive and  responsible  citizenship.  I  r.eed  '•'.:'.: 
cite  the  letdown  which  followed  World  War 
II  as  such  periods  follcrw  all  wars — a  sort 
of  recess  from  social  responsibility  foUowlnK 
a  time  of  total  commitment  to  a  cause  larger 
than  ourselves.  The  prosperity  which  then 
followed  led  to  affluence  for  the  great  middle 
class — that  group  which  historically  has  set 
our  basic  standards  of  behavior  and  attitude 
Affluence  often  leads  to  self-centered  be- 
havior and  a  smaller  chance  of  exjXTiencniB 
maturity  and  good  Judgment  It  weakens 
pride  In  meeting  challenges  and  lessens  cr- 
operatlon  among  Individuals. 

Also  the  recent  advocacy  of  so-called 
"right"  and  "wrong"  ways  for  rearing  chil- 
dren has  had  profound  effects  Parent;, 
who  since  the  dawn  of  history  found  In  their 
hearts  what  was  right  and  found  in  their 
heads  what  made  sense  were  undercut  and 
lost  confidence  in  their  relationships  to  their 
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children.  'Who  can  estimate  the  effect  on  a 
child  who  finds  hU  parents  consulting  a  book 
t  >  make  declsiona  Instead  of  confidently  and 
directly  stating  what  they  believe? 

The  knowledge  explosion  'which  has 
bri'Ught  us  some  great  benefits  also  haa  a 
liidden  cost  There  Is  too  much  to  know:  spe- 
cialization follows  and  people  become  less 
Mire  of  their  own  opinions.  Thoee  values  that 
human  beings  need — and  Indeed  what  our 
culture  requires — have  been  challenged. 
When  moral  standards  become  doubtful  val- 
vies  become  negotiable.  When  even  some 
I  :ergy  question  the  existence  at  Ood  mere 
mortals  become  anxious. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  progress  In  agri- 
culture, business  and  Industry  has  led  to  the 
replacement  of  men  by  machines.  It  also  haa 
reduced  the  opportunities  for  youth  to  dis- 
cover the  gratifications  of  real  work  with  real 
purpose  Consider  the  opportunities  for  posi- 
tive work  experience  when,  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  this  century.  90  percent  of  our  young 
people  lived  on  farms.  Now  only  six  per- 
i  pnt  have  these  opportunities.  Consider  the 
.sliortage  of  labor  supply  In  1900  when  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  child  latwr  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  youth  so  they  could  stay  home  or 
go  to  school.  In  wisdom  and  compassion,  we 
p.issed  those  laws.  But  today  it  is  the  for- 
tunate seventeen-year-old  who  can  find  a 
Job  during  summer  vacation,  let  alone  find 
full-time  work. 

All  of  these  changes — and  there  are  more — 
have  operated  to  make  people  less  sure  of 
themselves  When  unsure.  It  Is  natural  to 
withdraw  It  can  be  no  surprise  that  we 
speak  of  a  ".silent  generation,"  that  we  find 
a  k'rowing  distaste  by  youth  for  competition, 
•;iat  we  find  Individuals  less  willing  to  stand 
ap;irt  from  the  crowd. 

.\  democratic  society  depends  upon  an  ac- 
tive majority  of  •civilized"  Individuals,  who 
express,  each  In  his  own  way,  the  values 
fif  the  culture  In  this  way,  traditions  of  fair 
p.^iv.  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  even  of  the  right  of  life, 
are  protected  A  democratic  society  develops 
laws  largely  to  protect  Individuals  from  the 
extreme  behavior  of  those  who  are  not 
bound  by  the  cultural  values  and  who 
are  not  persuaded  by  the  normal  expressions 
of  approval  and  disapproval  by  their  peers. 
It  Is  obvious — but  so  Important  that  It 
bears  repeating — that  as  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  citizens  refuse  to  become  Involved,  so- 
ciety for  Its  survival  must  depend  Increas- 
Ifiely  upon  law  enforcement.  Law  enforce- 
ment becomes  a  substitute  for  the  moral 
suasion  previously  exercised  by  the  people 
themselves. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  a  small 
percentage  of  our  society  is  responsible  for 
coercion,  threats  and  violence  on  our  cam- 
puses. There  Is  agreement  that  the  behavior 
of  a  relative  few  infringes  dally  upon  the 
nghts  of  the  many.  There  Is  agreement,  too, 
that  quality  education — the  pursuit  of  the 
truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  the  widest  variety  of  viewpoints 
on  issues — has  suffered  terrible  damage  In 
the  past  six  or  seven  years.  That  disturb- 
ances have  occurred  more  on  some  campuses 
and  in  some  states  than  others  provides  no 
reassurance,  because  the  spread  Is  rapid  not 
only  nationally  but  also  locally  from  colleges 
Into  lilgh  schools  and  Junior  high  schools 
and   out  Into  surrounding  communities. 

Those  who  speak  and  write  about  the  In- 
creasingly coercive  minority  reveal  their  own 
confusion,  and  add  to  the  confusion  of 
others,  by  the  descriptive  terms  they  use: 
"protestors."  "demonstrators."  and  "activ- 
ists' These  terms  suggest  those  persons  are 
engaging  in  activities  normal  to  American 
life  Is  this  normal  dissent?  Just  listen  to 
the  words  of  their  leaders: 

Devereaiix  Kennedy,  student  body  presi- 
dent of  Washington  University,  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  want  student  power  to  demand  revolu- 
tionary reforms'  that  can't  be  met  within  the 
logic  of  the  existing  American  system. 

"I'm  g^lng  to  say  loudly  and  explicitly 
what  I  mean  by  revolution."  he  continued. 
"What  I  mean  by  revolution  is  overthrowing 
the  American  government,  and  American  im- 
perialism, and  installing  some  sort  of  de- 
centralized power  in  this  country. 

"This,"  he  added,  "is  going  to  come  about 
by  black  rebellions  in  our  cities  being  Joined 
by  some  white  people.  People  in  universities 
can  do  a  number  of  things  to  help  it.  They 
have  access  to  money,  and  they  can  give 
these  people  guns,  which  I  think  they  should 
do.  They  can  engage  in  acts  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  outside  the  ghetto.  Negro  people 
have  trouble  getting  out  because  they  cordon 
those  areas  off,  but  white  activists  can  go 
outside,  and  they  can  blow  things  up,  and 
I  think  they  should. 

"But,"  he  concluded,  'that's  Just  a  minor 
part  of  It.  We  must  start  up  fifty  more  Vlet- 
nams.  The  major  thing  student  activists  can 
do  while  all  thU  Is  going  on  Is  to  completely 
demoralize  and  castrate  America." 

Ewart  Brown  of  Howard  University  said: 
"I  think  we  agree  that  the  revolution  is 
necessary,  and  that  you  don't  conduct  a  rev- 
olution by  attacking  the  strongest  enemy 
first.  You  take  care  of  your  business  at  home 
first,  and  then  you  move  abroad.  Thus,  we 
must  make  the  University  the  home  of  the 
revolution  .  .  ." 

Our  confusion  has  been  deliberately 
planned:  the  banners  under  which  mili- 
tancy moved  were,  first,  "Abolish  HCUA"; 
then,  "Pair  play  for  Cuba."  then.  "Free 
speech"  at  Berkeley;  next,  antl-US-Vietnam 
policy  (often  indistinguishable  from  pro- 
■Vlet  Cong).  Now,  we  have  demands  for  au- 
tonomy In  determining  sUffing.  admittance 
to  campuses  and  all  matters  relative  to  stu- 
dents of  ethnic  minorities.  Yet.  throughout 
this  sequence  we  learn  that  much  of  the  lead- 
ership Is  the  same.  After  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  "Fair  Play  for  Cuba  " 
Committee  disappeared  and  new  groups,  with 
the  same  leadership,  were  formed. 

When  Mario  Savio  was  the  spokesman  for 
"free  speech"  in  California  he  was  also  re- 
ferring, in  a  New  York  publication,  to  the 
Issue  of  free  speech  as  somewhat  a  pretext — 
the  sliver  iodide  you  put  In  the  clouds  to 
make  the  rain  fall ! 

The  Vietnam  "teach-ins" — and  who  is 
against  teaching? — were.  In  fact,  almost  uni- 
formly a  series  of  provocative  speeches  pre- 
senting only  one  side. 

We  have  noted  that  there  has  been  a  rapid 
shift  In  tactics  from  nonviolent  coercion  to 
the  advocacy  of  and  the  use  of  violence. 
There  also  has  been  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  openness  in  word  and  deed — the  success 
of  violence  has  bred  arrogance. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  also  a  roving 
leadership  which  appears  on  campus  after 
campus  and  in  close  relationship  to  accom- 
panying disorder  National  publications  of 
SDS.  Black  Panthers  and  other  new  groups 
exhort  the  closing  of  institutions,  destruc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  the  silencing  of  oppos- 
ing viewpoints. 

Instructions  for  constructing  bombs  and 
how  to  place  them  are  now  commonplace. 

In  a  situation  with  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  all  too  silent,  and  with  a 
relentless  minority  of  students  and  faculty 
(now  with  outside  reinforcements)  becom- 
ing Increasingly  effective  in  harassment  and 
in  distortion  of  the  academic  environment, 
v.e  have  prevalent  college  administrations 
v7ho  have  proved  themselves  consistently  in- 
effective. 

Typically,  we  find  negotiation,  compromise 
and  concession — usually  without  reference 
to.  or  even  in  the  face  of.  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  majority  of  students  or  faculty. 
It  is  argued  that  there  Is  danger  of  "escala- 
tion" when  campus  authorities  assume  their 
responsibility    to   enforce   la'ws   and    regula- 
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tlons.  There  Is  fear  that  In  response  to  au- 
thority, other  students  and  faculty  will  Join 
the  participants.  To  rationalize  their  permis- 
siveness and  appeasement,  administrators 
themselves  often  promote  myths  which  con- 
fuse those  both  on  campus  and  off.  They 
speak  dlsjyaraglngly  of  "generation  gap"  at  a 
time  when  too  many  parents  are  in  awe  of. 
and  tend  to  Imitate,  their  own  children.  They 
speak  of  a  "new  breed  with  wisdom  and  con- 
science "  at  a  time  when  research  has  clearly 
indicated  a  social  and  emotional  Immaturity 
of  youth  to  a  degree  previously  unknown 
(although  linked  with  better  scholastic 
preparation ) . 

Administrators  speak  of  "freedom"  when 
they  are  describing  license.  And  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  they  Insisted  that,  for  the 
protection  of  Instltutlone  of  higher  learning, 
partisan  political  activity  not  be  launched 
from  within  academic  facilities,  they  now 
rationalize  the  use  of  these  institutions  by 
militants  for  highly  partisan  purposes  as 
"relevant  education." 

A  few  years  ago.  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty members  Jealously  guarded  the  schools' 
entrance  requirements.  They  now — under 
pressure  and  with  good  intentions — admit  a 
number  of  students  so  underprepared  that 
they  can  only  fall.  It  should  be  no  surprise 
that  those  facing  failure  react  with  hostility 
and  frustration,  and  seek  radical  change  in 
curriculum  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
threat  posed  by  their  inability  to  attain  even 
minimum  standards  of  performance. 

One  cannot  fault  administrators  who  use 
tact,  whose  responses  are  determined  in  part 
by  a  sense  of  timing  and  circumstance,  and 
who  recognize  fully  that  irrational,  forceftil 
response  vrtthout  explanation  and  fairness 
can  have  only  unfortunate  results  One  must 
fault,  however,  total  abdication  of  leadership. 
Failure  of  administrative  leadership  si- 
lences further  a  majority  which  is  unsure 
and  which  Is  seeking  support  and  guidance 
On  our  campuses  with  the  most  turmoil  the 
percentage  voting  In  student  body  elections 
Is  so  low  that  student  publications  and  stu- 
dent government  have  become  the  posses- 
sions of  the  militants— the  silent  majority 
has  no  representation 

I  might  interject  here  however,  that  there 
have  been  In  recent  weeks  a  few  responsible 
efforts  to  find  voice  for  the  moderate  ma- 
jority. These  efforts  should  be  given  every 
encouragement.  Sadly  we  must  also  note 
however,  that  there  have  been  a  few  ex- 
amples of  "vlgilante-type"  conduct  by  ex- 
tremists. Continued  nonsolution  will  result 
in  new  forces  on  the  scene,  some  of  them 
dangerous. 

It  is  true  that  regardless  of  social  climate 
or  social  change,  basic  human  nature  remains 
the  same.  Unless  limits  are  set.  unless  adults 
provide  models  for  youth  to  emulate,  unless 
there  is  reasonable  discipline  which  with  ex- 
perience becomes  Internalized  and  leads  to 
"self-discipline,"  man  will  become  once  again 
only  an  animal.  A  culture  will  revert  to  a 
Jungle  If  there  are  no  traditions,  values  and 
laws  which  are  respected  and  defended.  With- 
out these,  only  might  will   make  right. 

These  tragic  circumstances  have  continued 
too  long.  On  some  campuses  It  may  be  too 
late  for  a  sure  solution  even  if  thoughtful 
and  courageous  administrators  are  found.  It 
has  already  become  necessary  in  California  to 
pass  new  laws  and  to  rely  on  law  enforce- 
ment to  a  degree  not  excepted  and  never  de- 
sired. 

In  considering  laws  to  govern  campus  be- 
havior and  the  use  of  law  enforcement  in 
our  campuses,  it  is  Important  to  recall  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hayakawa.  who  stated:  "'In  a 
democratic  society,  the  police  are  there  for 
the  protection  of  otir  liberties.  It  is  in  a 
totalitarian  society  that  police  take  otir  lib- 
erties away." 

One  of  the  purposes  of  these  hearings  is  1 1 
inquire  into  the  effectiveness  of  provisions 
of  the  higher  edvication  amendments  of  1968 
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Mid  In  »arlou«  appropriation  acu  directed  at 
the  elimination  of  federal  aid  to  students 
who  violently  disrupt  the  functioning  of  a 
college  or  university 

I  welcome  such  provlalona  If  they  be  fair 
and  effective  On  some  of  our  campuses  we 
are  Informed  that  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  students  receiving  federal  aid  have 
been  involved  In  disruption  This  probably 
results  In  part  because  militants  have  been 
using  demands  for  ethnic  atudlea  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  confrontation  and  disruption  With- 
holding federal  monies  would  surely  sen'e 
as  a  deterrent  and  would  hopefully  redirect 
protest  Into  appropriate  channels  Also  of  im- 
portance Is  that  public  confidence  In  such 
programs  will  be  further  reduced  If  they  are, 
or  are  believed  to  be,  the  source  of  disorder 
May  I  suggest  that  It  would  be  helpful  if 
there  were  (greater  uniformity  rimonn  various 
programs  concerning  the  procedures  for  with- 
holding aid  to  those  who  disrupt  Also,  it  may 
be  necessary  that  such  provisions  be  abso- 
lutely mandaUiry  so  that  they  will  not  be 
thwarted  because  of  pressures  on  administra- 
tors or  by  current  administrative  style  Since 
the  withdrawal  of  government  assistance  will 
often  be  tantamount  to  removal  from  the 
campus.  In  the  Interest  of  fairness  as  well  as 
of  responsible  administration  campus  offi- 
Glals  sl)Quld  be  urged  to  be  equally  concerned 
about  those  who  commit  violence  who  are 
not  receiving  aid 

r  stated  earlier  mv  suppon  of  these  provi- 
sions If  they  are  effective  Too  often  students 
have  heard  threats  which  are  not  followed 
through  This  leads  to  disrespect  for  appro- 
priate authority.  Including  the  authority  of 
government  An  escalation  of  threats  with 
no  subsequent  action  leads  :o  an  escalation 
of  violence  with  no  concern  for  results. 

A<ain,  my  gratitude  to  you  and  to  your 
committee  I  wish  to  offer  you  the  complete 
assistance  of  the  State  of  California  m  vour 
pursuit  of  our  common  i<oal 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  your  action 
will  be  of  help  in  protecting  students  and 
faculty,  as  well  as  all  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. !n  *helr  vital  mission  of  serving 
our  society 


THE  ENZYME— LYSOZYME 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OP    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATI\-ES 
Monday,  .\farch  24.  1969 

Mr.  REES  Mr  Speaker  a  distin- 
gfuished  constituent  of  mine,  Dr  Alfred 
T  Sapse,  has  recently  sent  to  me  the 
text  of  a  speech  on  a  .subject  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  us  all  Dr  Sapse  is  associated 
with  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  in  the  department  of  bacteri- 
ology as  a  .special  research  fellow  His 
present  3-year  project  is  called  -Smop 
Eye  Irritation  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Studies"  involving  a  National  Institute 
of  Health  grant  of  some  $190,000  To  be 
investigated  are  the  eye  tissues  most  ex- 
posed to  .sjnog.  such  as  the  tears,  cornea, 
conjuntive.  lacnmal  glands  This  is  the 
first  of  .several  articles  to  be  released  as 
the  study  progressses  Dr  Sapse  s  speech 
of    March    5,    1969,    follows: 

The  E.vzyme-I.ysozymf 
The  March  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  has 
brought  to  the  surface  something  that  has 
been  developing,  steadily  ind  quietly,  al- 
m(j6t  unnoticed,  m  the  riekl  ,.f  medical  re- 
search It  deals  with  the  Ilfe-savlng  promise 
jf  enzymes  and  Is  concerned  with  some- 
thing which  r  believe  truthfully,  will  jpen 
a  new  era  in  medicine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today.  I  would  lUce  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  nrsl  enz>Tne  discussed  m  this  article. 
one  which,  undoubtedly  In  the  near  future, 
win  be  the  m'>«t  talked  about     Li/sozyme 

Lysozyme    i.s    .m    enzyme    discovered    acci- 
dentally by  .Sir  Alexander  Fleming  in  1922- 
the   same   Fleming   who   six   years   later  dis- 
covered  penicillin     al.so     accidentally 

Lysozyme  Is  the  body's  own  antibiotic  It 
Is  considered  t.i  be  In  the  b<xlys  first  line  of 
defense  It  Is  present  throughout  the  body 
anywhere  the  danger  of  infection  or  other 
Injuries  is  nujst  likely  to  occur  It  Is  present 
in  tears,  .skin,  saliva,  bronchial  secretions  of 
the  lungs,  and  In  the  white  cells  of  the 
blood 

Like  penicillin,  the  discovery  of  Lysozyme 
didn  t  arou.se  t^io  much  excltment  Initially. 
Lys<izyme  was  left  dormant  for  many  years 
until  scientists  suddenly  became  aware  of  It 
I  wont  txjther  you  too  much  with  Its  de- 
•scrlptlon  how  its  molecule  of  129  amino 
acids  was  discovered,  or  how  Lysozyme  kills 
bacteria  That  Is  for  the  biochemists  It  is 
lmpf>rtant  though  that  In  some  forms  of 
'.eukemlas,  lysozyme  in  the  blood  serum  Is 
present  only  m  verv  low  levels  It  was,  there- 
fore possible  to  detect  these  forms  of  leu- 
icemla  by  measuring  lysozyme-m-.serum 
.■\ls<i  when  human  kidneys  were  trans- 
planted scientists  while  checking  for  the 
presence  of  lysozyme-ln-urlne.  found  that 
they  were  capable  of  detecting  the  early 
symptoms  of  kidney  rejection 

Cow  milk  differs  from  maternal  human 
milk.  In  that  it  contains  no  lysozyme  Some 
eye  infections  are  accompanied  by  the  lower- 
ing or  even  total  disappearance  of  lysozyme 
levels  in  tears  Recently.  It  was  demonstrated 
by  two  groups  of  scientists  that  lysozyme 
levels  m  human  tears  were  lowered  when 
the  eye  was  subjected  to  smog  eye  Irrita- 
tion, also,  in  experimental  studies  lysozyme 
in  lung  secretions  was  observed  to  be  inac- 
tivated by  ozone — a  smog  comptinent. 

The  list  of  uses  for  lysozyme  as  u  dlagnoe- 
tlc  tool  is  long,  ranging  from  measurements 
of  Lysozyme  m  the  serum  for  the  detection 
of  damage  by  irradiation,  to  the  low  levels 
of  lysozyme  found  in  the  early  stages  of  rtral 
hepatitis 

This  initial  presentation  demonstrates  how 
Lysozyme  mav  be  useful  In  the  detection  of 
a  variety  of  cllse.Lses 

In  the  following  talks.  I  shall  discuss  how 
Lysozyme  can  be  useful  in  many  other  ways 
to  human  and  animal  welfare 
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A    FORWARD   MARITIME    POLICY 
I-XDR  THP:  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

■>>     C.^LI^oH.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  March  24.  1969 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  dan- 
gers U)  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  iniierent  in  the  Soviet 
Unions  massive  naval  .shipbuilding  pro- 
gram are  widely  recognized.  Perhaps  not 
so  well  known  arc  the  national  .security 
implications  involved  in  the  Soviet's  ac- 
celerated pro'^rams  m  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, ix-eanography.  and  fisheries 

One  of  the  authors  of  a  significant  re- 
port on  "The  Changing  Strategic  Naval 
Balance  USSR  Versus  US  A  , "  which 
was  published  last  December,  was  Dr 
James  D  Atkinson  of  Georgetown  Unl- 
ver.sity 

Based  on  that  experience,  Dr  .Atkinson 
has  now  prepared  a  paper  on  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  the  merchant  marine  He 
also   makes  .some   recommendations  re- 


garding US.  response  to  this  challenge 
which  I  believe  should  be  important 
reading  for  Members  of  this  body.  The 
paper  follows: 

A  Forward  MARrriME  Polict  roR  the 
Unhted  States 
(Presented  by  Dr  James  D  Atkinson,  pro- 
fessor of  government.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department,  Wa,«h- 
inglon,  DC     Jan    22,   1969) 

THE    STRATEGIC    NAVAL    BALANCE 

The  riaval  balance  study 
In  early  December  1968.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  published  a  stiiriy 
entitled  The  Changing  Strategic  Naval 
Balance  USSR  vs  USA."  This  study  w:,s 
prepared  for  House  Armed  Services  by  "a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  American  Security 
Council  on  which  I  served.  This  carefully  re- 
searched paper  p<ninted  out  that  the  bxir- 
geonlng  Soviet  merchant  marine  .served  to 
enhance  Soviet  attainment  of  strategic  i  b- 
Jectlves  on  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  that 
this  constituted  one  of  the  .significant  de- 
velopments of  our  times  The  study  empha- 
sized that  the  Soviet  effort  was  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  and  noted  that  'loiir 
out  of  live  Russian  merchant  ships  are  less 
than  10  years  old.  whereas  four  out  of  five  rf 
the  U.S.- flag  vessels  are  of  World  War  11 
vintage  or  older!  ' 

Confiniicd   Soitrt   rnomentum 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report,  the 
trend  has  been  for  continued  upward  move- 
ment of  the  Soviets  on  the  high  .seas  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  continuing  Soviet 
thrust  at  sea.  but  these  are  especially  inter- 
esting; 

I  1  )  On  26  December  1968  the  otflclal  Soviet 
news  agen-y  Tass  stated  that  'the  Soviet 
Merchant  .Marine  has  firmly  taken  the  worM  s 
sixth  place  this  year"  and  that  one  m.  re 
line  had  been  .vdded  "to  the  score  of  regv;:.ir 
services  It  links  the  p<)rts  of  tJie  Baltic  with 
.Australia 

2 1  On  6  January  1969  T.iss  stated  that 
meetings  had  begun  that  day  between  t.he 
Soviet  I'nlon  and  East  Germany  in  order 
to  coordinate  their  maritime  policy  Includmc 
that  on  the  international  freight  market 
With  the  recent  example  of  Soviet  rate  rut- 
ting on  .Australian  cargoes,  this  report  is 
highly  suggestive  for  future  Soviet  and  bloc 
policy. 

i3i  On  9  January  1969  Moscow  Radio  an- 
nounced that  ten  ships  of  the  .Soviet  mer- 
ciiant  navy  had  arrived  In  Havana  Cuba,  .ind 
that  a  record  number  of  Russian  ships  w<ni:d 
be  plying  the  sea  route  to  Cuba  this  month  ' 

i4(  On  14  January  1969  press  reports  re- 
vealed an  historic  first  for  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  It  was  itated  that  the  r.rst 
regular  shipping  service  by  the  USSR  to 
North  Americas  Pacific  Coast  had  begun  with 
the  over  14  000  ton  ()strogo:fisk  i  built  only 
4  years  agoi  ,  one  of  three  Soviet  .ships  to  be 
In  service  irom  British  Columbia  to  Japan 
Slgnihcantly,  this  Is  a  third  country  service, 
'lot  a  Soviet  home  [xirt  operation 

PROJECTIONS    f-ROM    THE    NAVAL    BALANCE   STfDY 

There  are  of  course,  a  number  of  projec- 
tions which  could  be  made  from  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Naval  Balance  "  The  following. 
however  appear  to  have  special  relevance  to 
the  fields  of  merchant  marine,  oceanography 
and  fisheries 

General  projections 
•  1)    The   Maritime  Psychological   Gap    Of 
prime  importance  is  the  closing  of  the  marl- 


In  another  part  of  the  world,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  .Soviet  capability— greatly  as- 
sisted by  merchant  .shipping — for  exploiting 
trouble  spots  was  Indicated  by  the  statement 
In  Pravda  on  11  January  1969  that  "the 
USSR  has  always  taken  a  firm  position  of 
supporting  Arab  peoples  " 
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time  psychological  gap.  For  too  long  the 
American  people  have  been  told — by  the 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom — that  it  Is  use- 
less for  the  United  States  to  make  a  maritime 
effort,  because  other  countries  can  build  and 
operate  more  efflclently.  A  logical  examina- 
tion of  this  claim  leads,  of  course,  to  a  re- 
dvctio  ad  abaurdum.  For,  If  we  accept  this 
kind  of  defeatism,  it  follows  that,  very 
shortly,  we  cannot  make  an  eflort  In  the 
fields  of  electronics,  In  steel,  or  In  textiles. 
All  of  these  fields  are  challenged  from  over- 
sea-s  as  Is  our  maritime  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  example  Indicates 
th.it  .American  labor  and  management  In  the 
ra.irltlme  field  are  performing  far  more  effi- 
ciently than  the  critics  would  have  us  be- 
lieve I  cite  the  sad  case  of  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II,  not  as  a  criticism  of  the  grand  mari- 
time tradition  of  Britain,  but,  rather,  as.  by 
contrast,  emphasizing  what  America  Is  doing 
.ind  can  do  at  sea. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  stated  (1  Jan- 
u.iry  1969)  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  that 
there  were  "minor  defects,  mainly  electrical, 
in  900  of  the  1.000  cabins."  Their  correspond- 
ent went  on  to  say  that  "plumbing  is  bad  In 
several  cabins  and  one  can  wade  in  Inches  of 
wster.  Shower  attachments  are  missing.  The 
tups  on  baths  are  also  missing.  In  some  cases 
.ittachments  In  bathrooms  have  come  away 
m  people's  hands."  Par  more  serious  were  the 
f.uiUs  In  two  turbines.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
of  8  January  1969  rejxjrted  these  were  even 
more  serious  than  It  was  first  believed  and 
that  the  chairman  of  Upper  Clyde  Shipbuild- 
ers "refused  to  give  a  completion  date  for  the 
ship."  - 

i2)  National  Need  vs.  Cost-effectiveness: 
Closely  associated  with  the  maritime  psy- 
cb.ologlcal  gap  Is  the  myth  of  maritime  co6t- 
etlectlveness.  A  myth,  because  the  U.S.  marl- 


The  British  are  not  alone.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  17  January  1969  reported  that  "a 
iaulty  turbine  In  the  West  German  passen- 
ger ship  Hamburg,  23,500  tons,  has  delayed 
lUs  test  run  and  speed  trials  for  two 
weeks  ..." 


time  posture  should,  In  truth,  be  related  to 
national  need,  not  to  cost-effectiveness  alone. 
The  U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  steadily 
deteriorating.  And  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine— upon  which  many  of  our  exporters  and 
Importers  have  placed  reliance — now  appears 
to  be  headed  towards  a  sharp  decline.  Can 
we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  so 
conscientious  that.  In  future.  It  will  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  what  will  be  a  geo- 
political fact  of  life?  If  this  should  come  to 
pass,  would  the  American  voter  ask  whether 
the  policy  had  been  cost  effective?;  or  would 
he  ask  why  was  not  something  done? 
Specific  projections 
(1)  Merchant  Marine:  In  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Naval  Balance"  we  point  out  that 
"a  vital  factor  in  the  Russian  merchant  ma- 
rine expansion  Is  the  total  of  national  re- 
sources devoted  to  this  oceanic  enterprise.  In 
1965,  the  Soviet  government  devoted  more 
than  $600  million  to  the  construction  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  United  States  spent  only 
$150  million  In  the  same  year.  These  figures 
make  clear  the  different  priorities  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  assign  to 
a  vital  segment  of  sea  power." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  mini- 
mum program  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  merchant  marine  balance  would 
be  the  building  of  50  ships  per  year  for 
the  four-year  period  fiscal  1970  (calendar 
year  beginning  1  July  1969) — fiscal  year 
1973.  This  Is  a  minimum  program:  Indeed, 
In  view  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  effort,  It  may  be  necessary  to  review 
this  number  and  project  a  total  of  250  In- 
stead of  200  US,  built  merchant  ships,  that 
Is,  50  In  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  75 
each  In  the  latter  two  years.  Based  on  na- 
tional need,  50  per  year  for  the  four-year 
period  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  mini- 
mum number. 

(2)  OceonogFrap^iic;  The  arrival  In  Lenin- 
grad last  October  of  the  new  oceanographlc 
research  ship  Akademik  Vernadskiy  Is  In 
many  ways  symbolic  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  redress  this  part  of  the  maritime 
balance.  This  ship,  built  In   East  Germany 


for  the  USSR  was  reported  to  have  made  Its 
first  voyage  (and  where  It  may  still  be  op- 
erating) not  in  seas  adjacent  to  Russia,  but 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Akadeinik  Ver- 
nadskiy becomes  one  of  an  increasingly  large 
fleet  of  oceanographlc  ships  given  the  task 
of  both  basic  and  applied  research  on  the 
seas  of  this  great  globe.  For  the  Russians 
realize  that  while  outer  space  Is,  of  course, 
very  Important,  the  liquid  space  of  the 
world's  oceans  Is  In  the  long  run  of  equal 
Importance  and.  in  the  short  run.  may  be — 
at  various  times — of  even  greater  importance. 

A  modest  program  in  oceanography,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  tripling  of  the  present 
approximately  3700  people  in  the  field  of 
ocean  studies  and  the  building  of  four 
oceanographlc  ships — exclusive  of  undersea 
research  ships  for  here  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  a  crash  program — per  year  over  a  four- 
year  period  from  fiscal    1970  onward. 

(3)  Fts/ierie.<!.-  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
facing  us  here  is  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  brief  comment,  A  comparison 
with  Soviet  priorities  Is  relevant.  In  the  past 
fourteen  years  the  USSR  put  $4  billion  Into 
Its  fishing  fleet-shoreslde  plant  complex.  In 
the  same  period,  a  goodly  part  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  fleet  became  museum  pieces.  It 
would  hardly  be  Imprudent  to  suggest  that 
we  either  directly  spend  or  indirectly  use 
tax  Incentives  to  provide,  over  a  four  year 
period,  at  the  very  least,  one-half  the  aver- 
age yearly  amount  of  the  Soviet  expenditure 

SUMMARY 

In  short,  what  is  at  stake  is  not  only  a 
significant  industry — and  important  the 
maritime  industry  certainly  is — but,  much 
more,  a  vast  sector  of  the  US,  national  se- 
curity. This  sector  embraces  the  inter-re- 
lated mix  of  naval,  merchant  marine,  ocean- 
ography-marine resources,  and  fishing  fleet- 
shoreslde  plant  complexes.  If  the  American 
people  can  be  shown  the  overriding  Impor- 
tance of  this  maritime  complex,  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  they  will  ask,  indeed, 
may  even  demand,  that  their  country  adopt 
and   implement  a  forward  maritime  policy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  defense  is  of  God.  who  saveth  the 
upriQht  in  heart .—Ps&\m  1 :  10. 

O  God,  who  art  a  strong  tower  of  de- 
fense to  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Tliee,  have  mercy  upon  us  as  we  bow  in 
prayer  before  Thee  and  gird  us  for  the 
e.xperiences  of  this  day.  Grant  that  in 
moments  of  low  moods  and  in  minutes 
of  high  moods  we  may  keep  our  faith  in 
rhee  in  whom  alone  true  life  is  to  be 
found. 

Forgive  the  ways  we  have  placed 
shackles  about  ourselves  and  others,  the 
intolerance  we  have  shown  when  others 
differed  from  us,  the  envy  we  have  re- 
vealed when  some  have  received  what  we 
thought  we  deserved,  the  prejudices  we 
have  mistaken  for  principles,  and  the  ill 
will  generated  at  the  success  of  others. 
May  we  pray  not  only  to  be  forgiven  but 
to  leam  to  be  forgiving. 

.'\mid  the  perplexities  of  this  period 
may  we  always  remember  to  be  kind  and 
generous,  understanding  and  upright  in 
heart,  knowing  that  he  who  lives  in  Thy 
.■spirit  and  who  keeps  Thy  command- 
ments is  walking  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
love — the  best  defense  our  Nation  can 
fver  have. 


We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
walked  the  way  of  the  loving  heart. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  8438.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  final  reports  under  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965  until  July 
31,  1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  re- 
solution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Seln  Lin; 

S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-hual 
LI; 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakanol ; 

S.  628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho; 


S  648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
.Alundav: 

S.  672".  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott; 

S.  713.  An  act  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wilderness.  Eldorado  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  California; 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat  3821,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewick  division  extension.  Yakima 
proiect.  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  743.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintiUn  the  Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  lor  other 
purposes; 

S.  927.  An  act  for  '.he  relief  of  Victor  Abadl; 

S  958  An  act  for  The  relief  of  John  .An- 
thonv  Bacsalmassy; 

S.  ioil  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  vear  1970.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1016  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Richard 
Francis  Power; 

S.  1049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  .Angel 
Solar; 

S.  1120    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 

Sin; 

S.  1123.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Mee 
Locke:  and 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  providing  tor 
renaming  the  central  Arizona  project  as  the 
Carl    Hayden   project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  lo  Public  Law 
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86-420,  appointed  Mr  Mansfield,  chair- 
man; Mr  Hartkk,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Mow- 
TOYA,  Mr  NiLsoK,  Mr  Bath,  Mr  Gravel, 
Mr  Allen,  Mr.  Adcer,  Mr  Fanniw.  Mr 
MaLER.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr  Saxbe  to 
be  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  U  S  group  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  In  three  ciUes  In  Mex- 
ico from  April  2  through  April  9.  1969 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  section  276,  ap- 
pointed Mr  Sparkman.  chairman,  Mr 
Yarborocch,  Mr  YotJNc  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Holltocs, 
Mr  Allott.  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr  Mathias, 
and  Mr  Scott  to  be  delegates  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Meeting  to  be  held  in 
Vienna.  Austria.  April  7  through  April 
13,  1969 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-758.  reappointed  Mr  Procty  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Fi.shenes  Center 
and  Aquanum  Advisory  Board 
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present  and  voted  yea  '  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord and  Journal  be  corrected  accord- 
ingly 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL  TO  ALLOW  SMALL  BUSINESS 
TO   RETAIN   MORE  EAJRNINGS 

I  Mr  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  the  prmciple  of  which 
has  been  repeatedly  endorsed  in  the  past 
by  tiie  House  Committee  on  Small  Bu-sl- 
ness.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  its 
Senate  counterpart. 

This  measure  would  permit  a  tax  de- 
duction of  up  to  $30,000,  or  20  percent 
of  net  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
whichever  is  smaller,  for  money  plowed 
back  into  a  business  for  additional  in- 
vestment in  depreciable  assets.  inventor>- 
and  accounts  receivable 

This  would  extend  the  principle  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit,  adopted 
in  1962.  which  has  worked  so  well  in 
producing  jobs,  from  the  manufacturing 
to  the  retail  and  servnce  fields,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  inventories  and  receivables. 

I  first  endorsed  this  concept  more  than 
10  years  ago  after  intensive  hearings  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  conducted 
here  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

Need  for  the  bill  was  never  better 
stated  than  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  a  report  at  that  time 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
small  and  medlum-sl^eU  buslnesaes  la  the 
acqulsltl;.;n  «t  suHlclent  capital  to  mfxlern- 
ize  and  maintain  a  rate  of  expansion  com- 
petitive wit.1  larger  companies  SmaJl  busi- 
ness must  rely  largely  on  retained  earnings 
for  mt-dernlzation  and  expansion  Thus, 
there  la  a  neeU  to  allow  small  business  to 
retain  more  earnings  to  pri.>vlde  the  funds 
necessary  for  gr-jwth 

This  measure  is  one  of  several  I  In- 
tend to  .sponsor  m  connection  with  the 
overall  review  of  the  tax  structure  now 
underway  The  first  was  introduced  last 
week,  increasing  the  personal  income  Ux 
exemption  from  S600  to  $1,200. 


SPACEMEN  SHOULD  PLANT  US 
FLAG  ON  THE  MOON 

■Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  amazement  that  I  have  read  press 
reports  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  is  debating  what  kind 
of  flag  US  astronauts  will  place  on  the 
.surface  of  the  moon  when  they  land  there 
this  summer 

It  IS  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  flag 
other  than  Old  Glor>'  should  even  be 
considered  Press  reports  have  indicated 
that  a  U  N  flag  is  being  pressed  by  some. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  the  Commu- 
nist natloiLs  a  full  share  in  what  is  essen- 
tially an  ail-American  project. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  havf  out 
up  $20  billion  in  what  has  openly  been 
called  a  race  to  the  moon.  There  have 
been  three  deaths  of  fine  young  men. 
There  have  been  many  risks,  many  dar- 
ing and  dangerous  exploits  leading  up  to 
this  effort  to  make  a  successful  lunar 
landing 

I  feel  It  would  be  a  travesty  and  a 
doublecross  of  the  astronauts  and  the 
American  public  if  any  other  flag  than 
the  U  S  flag  were  planted  on  the  moon 
by  our  spacemen.  I  do  not  think  NASA 
need  debate  that  issue  any  longer. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ELECTIONS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection 


CORRECTION  OP  VOTE 

Mr    DENT    Mr    Speaker,   on   roUcall 
No.  23  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting   I  was 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 
.AND  TOMORROW 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today  and 
tomorrow. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.'-e 
the      following      resignation      from     a 
committee: 

March  21,  1969 
Hon   John  W   McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Hmise. 
L'  S  House  of  RepresentatU'es, 
Was'tington   D  C 

Deab  Mr  Speaker  I  am  writing  to  submit 
my  resignation  from  the  Joint  Committee 
of  CongresB  on  the  Ubrary  to  which  I  was 
elected  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  263  of 
the  91st  Congress 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ItOBERT  J    CORBETT 

Member  of  Congresa 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPOR  A- 
TION  RESTORATION  OP  CAPITAL 
IMPAIRMENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
yesterday,  I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 584,  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  considered  In  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H  J  Res  384 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  nrp. 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amrr,ra 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated  out  of  any  mone-.  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
supply  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  :he 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  :or 
other  purposes;  namely: 

DEPARTMENT    Or    ACRICt'LTTRE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
For  partial  restoration  of  capital   impair- 
ment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporati  .n 
for  costs  heretofore  incurred.  $1,000,000,000 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  joint  resolution 
advancing  from  fiscal  year  1970  into  :is- 
cal  year  1969  the  sum  of  $1  billion  tor 
the  purpose  of  restoring  impaired  capi- 
tal of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Due  to  heavy  unexpected  produc- 
tion of  certain  of  the  major  crops,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on 
hand  about  $5  billion  worth  of  commod- 
ities. As  a  result  of  this  and  other  fac- 
tors It  is  substantially  out  of  cash  to 
carry  on  its  operations. 

The  reason  why  we  have  to  be  on  the 
floor  today  to  seek  action  prior  to  the 
Easter  recess  is  that  the  dock  strike  has 
more  or  less  paralyzed  shipping  and  iias 
prevented    the   export   of    commodities 
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held  by  the  CCC.  This  has  also  brought 
on  stagnation  In  the  domestic  market. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  re- 
quired to  ask  that  the  capital  stock  of 
the  CCC  be  Increased  by  $1  billion.  There 
seems  to  be  no  alternative.  There  are 
many  aspects  Involved  here.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, and  we  will  have  many  opportuni- 
ties later  in  the  session  to  discuss  in 
depth  many  of  the  agricultural  problems 
which  trouble  us,  I  hope  we  can  move 
along  with  the  acceptance  of  this  emer- 
gency resolution. 

The  Record  of  yesterday's  session, 
which  was  available  this  morning,  car- 
ries a  full  statement  explaining  the  need 
for  this  action.  The  report  is  avedlable. 
The  hearings  have  been  printed  and  are 
available. 

I  wUI  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  ques- 
tion at  this  point. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations,  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  hearings 
on  this  resolution  and  which  handles  the 
regular  appropriations  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  say  to  my  chairman  that  our  com- 
mittee, as  he  well  knows,  did  hold  ex- 
tensive and  rather  complete  hearings  on 
the  financial  situation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request  contained  In  House  Document 
No.  91-76  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1  billion  to  restore  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  losses  heretofore  incurred. 
This  resolution,  which  merely  moves  this 
amount  forward  from  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  Into  fiscal  year  1969,  will 
not  expand  the  total  appropriations 
presently  requested  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  action  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  made  necessary  by  a  serious 
financial  situation  currently  facing  the 
Corporation.  Despite  the  use  of  every 
financial  resource  available  to  the  de- 
partment, It  is  apparent  that  the  Corpo- 
ration's capital  funds  are  about  to  be 
exhausted.  The  most  current  estimates 
indicate  that  the  balance  available  on 
March  18,  1969,  will  finance  the  Corpora- 
tions  programs  for  another  10  days  at 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure. 

Since  carrying  out  the  Nation's  price 
support  programs  is  mandatory  imder 
the  law  and  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion expenditures  are  therefore  uncon- 
trollable, it  is  essential  that  the  recom- 
mended fimds  be  provided  to  assure  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  price  support  and 
related  programs  of  the  Corporation. 
None  of  these  funds  are  provided  for 
personnel  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  increased  demands  on  the  Corpo- 
ration's borro'wing  authority  were  caused 


by  large  unanticipated  increases  in  crop 
production,  particularly  in  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  soybeans,  and  decreases  In 
exports.  Lower  market  prices,  along 
with  the  increased  supply,  have  resulted 
in  higher  quantities  going  imder  loan 
and  in  lower  repayments. 

The  nationwide  dock  strike,  which 
started  last  December  20  and  is  still  in 
progress  at  the  gulf  coast  ports,  also  has 
added  imcertainty  to  the  commodity 
markets  and  has  slackened  the  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

These  additional  demands  do  not  rep- 
resent a  final  cost  to  the  Corporation. 
They,  in  effect,  represent  an  investment 
in  commodities  held  by  the  Corporation 
as  security  for  loans  or  commodities  to 
which  the  Corporation  has  title.  As  of 
March  7,  1969— the  latest  date  avail- 
able— the  value  of  commodities  on  hand 
and  imder  loan  Is  estimated  at  $5.1  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amoimt.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  title  to  $1  billion  and 
has  $4.1  billion  pledged  for  loans. 

So  it  is  a  case  of  having  money  in- 
vested in  commodities,  with  the  borrow- 
ing authority  tied  up  in  secured  loans, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  stated  earlier. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware, and  later  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  all  the  nor- 
mal functions  and  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion: to  buy,  to  sell,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, and  all  the  other  practices  fol- 
lowed by  other  corporations. 

One  of  its  prime  purposes  through 
the  years  has  been  to  maintain  a  proper 
relationship — as  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— between  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, £uid  labor  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  Congress  has  provided  by  law  that 
labor  can  strike  and  organize  to  bargain 
collectively — and  thereby  secure  a  large 
share  of  the  constuner  dollar.  Industry, 
too,  of  course,  is  in  a  position  to  add 
its  profits  over  and  above  its  costs,  thus 
securing  its  share  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar. 

Congress,  through  the  years,  has 
recognized  the  crucial  role  of  agriculture. 
as  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  of 
our  food  and  fiber,  and  has  recognized 
that,  unless  agriculture  is  accorded  equal 
treatment  in  law,  the  other  two  sectors 
of  the  economy  would  take  a  bigger  and 
bigger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar, 
leaving  less  £ind  less  for  the  farmer. 

The  vehicle  through  which  the  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  achieve  this  objective 
is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Under  the  law,  the  Corporation  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  farm  program.  It  gets  its 
money  from  borrowing  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  through  the  sale 
of  its  commodities,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  appropriations  from  the  Congress 
are  ra&Ae  annually  only  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  losses  sustained  in  its 
operations  during  earlier  time  periods. 
The  Corporation  operates  from  day  to 
day  on  its  borrowing  authority. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  restore  the  Corpora- 
tion's capital  impairment  that  occurred 
in  1961.  This  impairment  amounts  to 
more  than  $1  billion.  I  think  it  would 
make  sense  for  us  to  restore  that  im- 
I>alrment  at  this  time,  since  the  Corpora- 


tion is  in  financial  difficulties.  CCC  has 
the  obligation  under  law  to  purchase 
commodities  and  grant  loans  to  farmers 
on  their  crops.  If  the  Corporation's  offi- 
cers do  not  do  this,  they  are  violating  the 
law.  and  yet  if  they  do  do  it,  and  the  Cor- 
poration does  not  have  any  money  or  bor- 
rowing authority  left,  they  will  also  be 
violating  the  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

We  are  considering  today  whether  or 
not  to  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  584 
which  would  make  additional  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  explained  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  in  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord—page  7162.  As  Chairman  Mahon 
pointed  out,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  reached  the  limit  of 
authorized  spending  authoritv,  namely 
$14.5  billion. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17126  to  limit  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  a  year 
per  farmer.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  this  House,  then  dropped  in 
conference.  It  was  adopted  by  this  House 
because  the  inequities  and  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  present  fann  subsidy 
program  had  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

I  believe  as  strongly  today  as  I  did 
then,  that  our  farm  program  is  out- 
moded, that  it  is  unfair,  and  that  it  must 
be  revised. 

The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  to  authorize  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  money  is  needed  in  order 
that  contracts  already  entered  into  be- 
tween the  CCC  and  individual  farmers 
can  be  fulfilled.  To  deny  this  money 
would  be  to  breach  existing  and  binding 
contracts  and  I  have  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing any  action  today  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
tractual obligations. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  similarly  have  no  intention 
of  abandoning  the  effort  which  was  begun 
last  year. 

At  the  first  appropriate  time  I  intend 
to  again  Introduce  my  amendment  plac- 
ing a  $20,000  maximum  on  farm  subsidy 
payments.  I  certainly  hope  fiuthermore 
that  all  of  those  who  supported  me  last 
year  will  back  this  limitation  again. 

I  stated  last  year  and  let  me  repeat  it 
today — there  is  simply  no  justification 
today  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  large  and  prosperous  farmers  for  not 
fanning  their  land. 

I  would  like  to  serve  notice  here  and 
now  that  I  intend  to  continue  this  battle 
until  we  have  been  successful — until  we 
have  eliminated  the  unfair  subsidies 
which  now  exist  and  have  developed  new 
agriculture  programs  and  policies  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  present  situa- 
tion and  for  holding  his  amendment  for 
the  future. 
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Mr  LANG  EN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Ketitleman  yield ' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  U)  the  dLs- 
tloKulshed  (?entletnaii  from  Minnesota 

Mr  LAN0E:N  It  l.s  generally  known  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  I  am 
usually  not  very  enthusiastic  about  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills  The  one 
before  us  today,  however,  seems  to  be  of 
such  Importance  and  of  such  character 
that  It  warrants  our  mimedlate  support 
and  passage.  Were  we  not  to  do  so.  many 
serious  hardships  would  be  created 
throughout  rural  America,  and  the  eco- 
nomic effects  would  be  such  that  they 
would  adversely  affect  the  entire  Nation 

Mr  Mahon.  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  Mr  Whit- 
ten,  chairman  of  the  AKriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  has,  as 
usual  very  ably,  eloquently,  and  specifi- 
cally outlined  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  need  and  provisions  of  the 
legislation  before  us  Permit  me  to  briefly 
elaborate  further 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  bill  was 
of  ^Ufth  urgency  and  character  that  it 
warrants  our  immediate  support  The 
committee  report,  which  is  available  to 
every  Member,  sets  forth  the  urgency  in 
noting  that  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $1  billion  IS  to  restore  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  losses  mcurred  during 
this  fiscal  year  In  order  to  alleviate  the 
serious  financial  situation  which  cur- 
rently faces  the  Corporation. 

The  character  or  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  such  that  it  merely  moves  forward 
from  fiscal  year  1970  to  fiscal  1969  $1 
billion  so  that  the  total  appropriations 
presently  requested  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  through  fiscal  year 
1970  will  not  be  increased  at  this  time. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in- 
dicated that  the  balance  available  on 
March  13,  1969.  to  the  Corporation  would 
finance  its  programs  only  for  another  10 
days  at  the  present  rates  of  expenditure 
These  are  the  moneys  that  are  used  for 
our  Nations  price  support  programs, 
which  are  mandatory  under  the  law.  and 
unless  additional  moneys  are  provided  at 
this  time,  the  continued  operation  of 
price  support  and  related  programs  could 
not  be  carried  out  duruit'  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  and  so  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  the  many  thousand 
participators  in  the>e  proi;rams  through- 
out the  Nation  None  of  these  funds  are 
used  for  personnel  or  other  administra- 
tive expenses. 

It  would  be  a  reasonable  question  to  aisk 
why  has  this  action  become  necessary. 
Last  year  your  subcommittee  did  its  best 
to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  and  statistics  that 
were  available  to  us  at  that  time  In  fact. 
we  had  the  assurance  of  the  department 
at  that  time  that  there  might  be  any- 
where from  a  billion-and-a-half  to  $2 
blUlon  of  moneys  available  for  unfore- 
seen circumstances.  Factors  beyond  our 
control,  however,  which  have  already 
been  Identified  brought  demands  that 
were  far  t)eyond  any  reasonable  anticipa- 


tion that  these  moneys  would  be  needed 
in  these  amounts  at  this  time. 

Let  It  also  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  present 
administration,  nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
past  administration,  but  has  rather 
come  about  because  of  factors  that  are 
beyond  the  control  of  any  administration 
and  are  substantially  unpredictable.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  those  who  have 
just  taken  over  the  management  of  these 
important  programs  should  be  con- 
fronted with  the  inheritance  of  this 
problem 

The  problem  is  serious  because  of  the 
economic  hardships  that  would  be  cre- 
ated for  individual  farmers  as  well  as 
all  of  rural  America.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  economic  plight  of  American 
agriculture  is  severe  enough  as  it  is  with- 
out further  aggravation  If  this  bill  is 
not  passed  to  provide  the  additional 
moneys,  it  will  mean  that  all  price  sup- 
port and  related  programs  will  of  neces- 
.sity  have  to  be  discontinued  because  of 
a  lack  of  money  with  which  to  carry  them 
out.  even  though  the  commitments  have 
been  established  by  law  to  farmers 
throughout  the  land.  This  would  result 
in  an  economic  calamity  and  great  in- 
justice to  fanners  who  in  good  faith 
have  .signed  agreements  to  comply  with 
the  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  recommended  to  them  by  their  Gov- 
ernment Gross  Inequities  would  result 
t)ecause  many  farmers  have  already  com- 
pleted these  transactions  as  compared  to 
others  who  are  presently  in  the  process 
of  completing  their  loans  and  preparing 
for  the  coming  spring  .season. 

The  moneys  mvolved  in  these  pro- 
grams are  most  essential  to  ail  farm  op- 
erations around  the  country,  and  with 
the  high  cost  of  operation,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  these  moneys  should  be 
available  to  them  or  many  would  have 
real  difficulty  in  continuing  to  operate 
their  farms  durmg  this  coming  produc- 
tion season.  Farmers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  having  difficulty  enough  at  this 
time  in  sustaining  their  operations  for 
the  comin;^  year  because  of  a  lack  of 
operating  funds.  It  is  just  as  unfortunate 
at  this  time  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  does  not  have  funds 
available  for  operating  or  emergency 
loans,  even  though  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  did  appropriate  last  year 
more  adequate  funds  for  these  purposes. 
However,  the  Budget  Bureau,  in  spite  of 
continuous  urging  by  Congress,  myself 
included,  have  withheld  $25  million  of 
operating  loan  funds,  and  I  understand 
there  is  still  $19  million  more  that  could 
be  provided  under  last  years  appropria- 
tion for  emergency  loans.  This  further 
aggravates  and  increases  the  need  for 
the  approval  by  the  House  of  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  today.  To  not 
provide  these  moneys  for  the  Corpora- 
tion would  have  far-reaching  economic 
effects  in  that  it  would  force  many  peo- 
ple to  move  >,'rains  and  agricultural  com- 
modities on  the  markets  at  accelerated 
rates  which  would  only  further  depress 
the  already  too  low  prices,  and  so  reduce 
farm  income  even  below  the  present  un- 
acceptable levels. 


Another  question  might  be  properly 
raised — What  are  the  elements  that  have 
caused  this  emergency  need  for  money 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
this  time?  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  problem  has  been  brought  about  by 
numerous  factors  which  were  not  con- 
trollable by  either  the  Corpwration  or 
the  participants  in  the  respective  pro- 
grams affected.  Let  me  Identify  a  few 
of  them. 

Last  year  crop  production  throughout 
the  country  was  at  exceptionally  high 
levels  and  .so  there  were  substantial  in- 
creased volumes  of  crops  and  commodl-' 
ties  that  are  subject  to  the  various  price 
support  programs.  This  fact  In  Itself 
brought  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
number  of  loan  requests.  The  demand  for 
loans  was  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  grain  crop  depressed  prices 
to  the  point  where  it  became  neces- 
saiT  to  make  further  use  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram, all  of  which  brought  extra  de- 
mands on  the  moneys  available  for  these 
purposes  as  administered  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Adding  to  these  adverse  conditions 
was  the  national  dock  strike  which 
started  last  December  20  and  is  still  In 
progress  at  the  gulf  coast  ports  which 
prevented  and  held  back  the  normal 
amount  of  .shipments  to  foreign  countries 

With  the  limited  amoimt  of  moneys 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  this  time,  they  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  it  had  alreadj- 
been  necessary  for  them  to  place  a  hold 
on  shipments  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  These  actions,  of  course,  have 
already  affected  the  markets  throughout 
the  country  and  if  permitted  to  continue, 
will  further  aggravate  the  problems  that 
are  already  so  evident.  Testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  that  we  might 
have  lost  as  much  as  $200  million  worth 
of  exports  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
Besides  the  increased  production  and 
reduced  foreign  shipments  of  feed  grains. 
wheat,  and  soybeans,  cotton  has  also 
presented  an  unexpected  problem.  While 
cotton  production  was  down  about  2.1 
billion  bales  less  than  predicted,  the 
present  market  prices  are  such  that  both 
domestic  and  export  demands  have 
dropped  at  the  point  where  an  extra  23 
billion  bales  have  been  placed  under 
Commodity  Credit  loans  with  an  addi- 
tional investment  of  $215  million. 

The  committee  report  identifies  by 
language  and  by  tables  the  results  of 
these  facts  as  they  affect  the  demands  for 
money  of  the  Corporation,  amounting  to 
program  increases  totaling  $1,686  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total  $973  million  occurred 
prior  to  submission  of  the  1970  budget 
and  $713  million  additional  were  added 
since  that  time. 

I  will  include  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program  developments  and 
the  major  infiuencing  factors  from  the 
1969  budget  to  the  current  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  program 
developments  and  major  influencing  fac- 
tors from  1969  budget  to  the  current 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1969: 
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1969      Current 
budget     estimate 


Change 


Feed  grams 

Production  (million  tons)       'o'  loo.  i  T';! 

Season  average  price  (corn)  (per  busliel) - J1.17  J1.05  ~%'J 

Loans  made  (million  short  tons)     11.2  18  6  +7.4 

Loans  lepaid  (million  short  tons).             _ 10.9  8  2  ~iaa 

Advance  payments,  1969  crop  (milhons) -.. J<35  $336  -$39 

Net  outlays  (millions)                 $1,361  $1,842  -$481 

Production  (million  bushels) 1.510  1,570  -60 

txports  (million  bushels)  . 790  600  -190 

Domestic  use  (million  bushels) - 686  750  -^54 

Season  average  price  (per  bushel) ..- $1-40  $1.22  -♦;'» 

Loans  made  (million  bushels) 250  440  +190 

Loans  repaid  (million  bushels) --  170  160  -10 

Sales  (million  bushels) 75  5  32  3  -43  2 

Net  outlays  (millions) - $470  $857  +$3»^ 

Domestic  use  and  exports  (million  bales) 13.3  11.4  -1.9 

Production  (million  bales) 13  10.9  -2.1 

Loans  made  (million  bales)  . 2  4_3  ~2.  3 

Net  outlays  (millions) -- $760  $975  *$21b 


Item 


1969       Current 
budget     estimate 


Change 


Sovbcsns ' 

Production  (million  bushels) 1.050  1,080 

Domestic  use  and  exports  (million  bushels) 990  931 

Season  average  price  (per  bushel)- -  $2.45  $2_42 

Loans  made  (million  bushels) <-50  34U 

Loans  repaid  (million  bushels) 190  130 

Net  outlays  (millions).    .    $1*7  $542 

Dairy  products: 

Production  (milk  equiv3lenl)(billion  pounds) 120.0  116.9 

Domestic  use  (billion  pounds) 119-|  '19.^2 

Purchases  (million).    -  $305  $29U 

Sales  proceeds  (millions) $'6  %'.Z 

Net  outlays  (millions).. $245  J/8 

Storage  facility  loans: 

Loans  made:  ^ 

Bushel  capacity  (million  bushels) 41.2  JUU 

value  (millions) $|  ${20 

Loans  repaid  (millions) - »lo  "^ 

Net  outlays  (millions) -  J'" 


-30 
-59 

-$0  C3 
-90 
-60 

-$375 

-3.1 
-0.4 
-$I5 
•  S148 
-$167 


258.8 

T$104 

-$6 

-  $98 


I  Includes  sales  ot  $111,000,000  ol  dairy  products  to  sec.  32  funds. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  in  feed  grains 
there  was  a  production  increase  of  1.1 
million  tons,  requiring  an  additional  cost 
of  $481  million.  In  wheat  there  was  an 
additional  60  million  bushels  resulting 
in  an  additional  outlay  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  $387  million.  In  soybeans,  in- 
creased production  was  30  million 
bushels  with  a  net  effect  of  $375  million 
of  additional  cost.  Experience  was  simi- 
lar with  cotton,  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities, all  of  which  brought  on  an 
additional  demand  for  storage  facility 
loans,  costing  an  added  $98  million. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee 
hearings,  it  was  also  called  to  our  atten- 
tion that  there  were  other  related  fac- 
tors that  contributed  to  these  additional 
outlays  of  money  that  accrued  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  State- 
ments were  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
dock  strike  might  well  have  been  settled 
much  earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  strikers  were  partici- 
pants in  the  food  stamp  program, 
thereby  affecting  the  entire  negotiations. 
It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  food  sup- 
plies furnished  in  this  manner  should 
become  a  substantial  factor  in  the  costs 
involved  to  produce  the  food  supplies 
to  sustain  the  program.  While  it  is  not 
a  subject  for  consideration  today,  it 
would  seem  that  proper  notation  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  effects  that  accrue  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers  alike  that  I 
am  sure  was  not  the  original  intention  in 
the  adoption  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
t;ram. 

I  am  sure  it  is  evident  to  everyone  who 
lias  had  their  attention  directed  to  these 
factors  that  I  have  identified  for  you 
and  discussed  with  you  briefly  that  in 
the  aggregate,  they  amoimt  to  an  added 
economic  burden  that  affects  the  entire 
Nation.  If  we  do  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary moneys  today  to  permit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  function 
in  its  normal  and  assigned  pattern,  then 
even  further  economic  demands  will  be 
placed  on  Goverrmient,  as  well  as  all  of 
its  citizens. 

It.  therefore,  in  my  judgment  is  of  the 
greatest  urgency  that  we  approve  the 
requested  appropriation.  This  should  be 
done  without  delay  so  that  moneys  will 
be  on  hand  before  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  finds  it  necessary  to  curtail 
any  of  their  operations.  I,  therefore,  urge 
the  House  to  look  with  favor  on  this 
appropriation  bill  today. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time  for  a 
question. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  just  stated 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
at  this  time  has  $5  or  $6  billion  in  com- 
modities. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  total  of  $5.1  billion  to 
be  exact. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation  about  this  very  alarm- 
ing figure.  I  would  like  to  make  it  for 
this  reason:  I  have  in  my  file  at  the 
present  time  two  letters  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  which  I 
asked  them  to  tell  me  the  facts  regard- 
ing sales  on  two  lots  of  peanuts.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  cost  involved  in 
those  sales.  Within  the  last  3  weeks  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  lost  a 
cool  $3  million  on  the  two  that  were  sold. 

If  we  are  going  to  sell  $5  or  $6  billion  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  like  condi- 
tions, they  are  going  to  have  to  come  here 
for  many  additional  supplementary  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  Of  the  total,  about 
$4  billion  is  invested  in  commodities  un- 
der loan  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  atwut  $1  billion  represents 
commodity  stocks  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  4 
of  the  hearings  on  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  a  table  showing  the  bor- 
rowing authority  in  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  bal- 
ance available  or  deficit.  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  to  the  item  which  shows 
the  balance  available  on  June  30,  1968, 
as  being  $1.5  billion. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  appro- 
priation before  the  House  today  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  restore  approxi- 
mately the  same  balance  on  June  30  of 
this  year? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  we  are  dealing  in 
an  area  where  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  say  what  will  happen.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  about  S4  billion  of  capi- 
tal of  the  Corporation  is  tied  up  in  com- 
modity loans.  If  those  commodities  are 
redeemed  the  Corporation  would  have 
S4  billion  with  which  to  operate. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  backup  of 
commodities  in  the  coLmtry,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  dock  strike,  and  ver\-  large 
production  of  certain  crops  in  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  arc^s.  the  domestic 
market  has  been  very,  very  bad.  So.  being 
unable  to  sell,  the  producers  have  turned 
to  the  Corporation,  and  put  their  crops 
under  loan  with  the  Corporation. 

So  it  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
market  strengthens  domestically — and  I 
believe  the  department  is  giving  some 
thought  to  strengthening  the  domestic 
market— it  can  be  hoped  that  many  of 
these  commodities  would  be  withdrawn, 
the  loans  to  the  Government  repaid,  and 
tills  would  leave  the  Corporation  a  larger 
balance  as  of  June  30  next.  But  I  do  not 
know  how  anybody  can  foresee  at  this 
time  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
few'  months. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw  at- 
tention to  the  bottom  figure  of  that  same 
column  which  shows  the  figure  of  minus 
$381  million  estimated  for  June  30.  1969. 
If  we  accept  this  hearing  data  as  being 
substantially  correct,  this  means  that  the 
appropriation  of  SI  billion  will  leave  the 
available  balance  at  only  $619  million  on 
June  30.  This,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
is  substantially  less  than  the  balance  of 
the  year  previous — almost  a  billion  less. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because  I 
question  whether  this  type  of  procedure 
actually  conveys  fairly  the  budget  situa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  which, 
of  course,  in  a  sense  is  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  as  well  as 
the  fair  estimate,  or  presentation  of  the 
budget  situation  which  w  ill  prevail  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  will  be  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Had  the  amoimt  requested  here  been 
$1.9  billion  instead  of  $1  billion,  then  if 
we  accept  these  figures  as  reasonably  ac- 
curate the  capital  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  impaired  during  fiscal 
1969  would  have  been  fiilly  restored,  so 
that  the  available  money  for  corporation 
use  July  1  of  this  year  would  be  about 
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the  same  as  July  1  of  last  year  As  It 
Is.  figures  on  total  budget  for  the  fiscal 
years  will  inevitably  be  distorted  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  advantage  of  the  John- 
son administration 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
In  that  statement' 

Mr  WHITTEN  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  so  claimed,  because  the  $1  billion  haus 
been  moved  forward  from  the  pending 
budget  for  1970.  which  could  be  called 
the  Johnson  budget  We  are  Just  moving 
it  forward  from  then  until  now  because 
in  this  period  we  have  had  the  very  heavy 
use  of  Corporation  funds  for  loans  to  pro- 
ducers of  these  commodities 

Also  we  are  going  to  be  into  our  Ea-ster 
recess,  and  the  situation  is  a  .serious  one. 
so  we  had  no  alternative  whatsoever 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  appreciate  the  .seri- 
ousness of  the  situation 

Mr  WHITTEN  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  prospective  situation,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  In  I9«l.  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, they  took  inventory  of  the  true  value 
of  the' commodities,  and  certified  the 
losses  they  had  Incurred  Those  losses 
which  total  about  $l,0.=iO  000.000  have 
never  been  restored 

So  this  appropriation  merely  restores 
that  amount  of  impaired  capital  But  to 
anticipate  what  the  situation  will  be  the 
1st  of  June  or  July,  I  just  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it 

EJven  the  figures  you  have  made  refer- 
ence to  on  page  4  of  the  hearings  have 
probably  changed  somewhat  since  they 
were  provided. 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  Inserted  a  reservation 
In  the  printed  hearings  or  the  report  If 
he  had  reason  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  minus  $381  million  figure 

My  point  Is  that  the  dlflerence  between 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  will  end  July  1  presents 
an  unfair  and  distorted  picture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  $1  billion,  and  I  think  It  is 
unfortunate. 

The  SPEAKER  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

'Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes." 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
another  Item  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  That  is  the 
adverse  Impact  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  resources  caused  by  the 
unwise  action  of  Secretary  Freeman  in 
maintaining  the  loan  rate  of  soybeans  at 
$2  50  per  bushel  long  after  It  wa.s  evident 
to  him  that  thLs  was  leading  soybeans 
Into  disaster. 

As  a  result,  at  the  end  of  thi.s  market- 
ing year,  the  CCC  is  going  to  have  over 
300  million  bushels  in  storage  represent- 
ing a  heavy  dollar  investment  Had  we 
had  prudent  management  of  the  loan 
rate  for  soybeans  under  Secretary  Free- 
man, this  costly  problem  never  would 
have  developed  Now  Secretarv-  Hardin 
has  taken  what  I  think  is  a  courageous 
and  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  soybeans  by  dropping  the  loan 
rate 

He  has  also  announced  that  he  will  not 
sell  the  Oovemment  soybean  stockpiles 
on  the  market  during  the  next  year  in 


order  to  give  the  market  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  adjustment  which  is  wreck- 
ing market  prices — action  necessitated  by 
the  folly  that  Secretary  Freeman  put 
across  This  will  cost  money,  the  CCC  will 
have  to  tie  up  funds  amounting  to  at  least 
a  biM'on  dollars  in  inventory  and  loans,  a 
use  of  Government  funds  which  would 
have  been  totally  unnecessary  except  for 
Freeman  s  soybean  folly. 

As  we  evaluate  the  circumstances 
which  today  lead  us  to  the  necessity  of 
appropriating  an  extra  billion  dollars  for 
the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  in  all  fairness,  we  ought  to 
allocate  a  great  measure  of  the  blame  for 
this  unfortunate  event  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  At 
the  same  time  we  should  salute  the  new 
Secretary  who  has  taken  Uiis  courageous 
step  to  try  to  right  the  wrong  of  yester- 
day 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FINDI^Y  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  MICHEL  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  gentleman  s  earlier  observation 
With  respect  to  the  balance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  hscal  year  that  will 
be  on  hand  by  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corp<iration  even  with  this  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $1  billion 

.Actually,  to  have  a  cushion  of  just 
$600  million  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  vei-y  much.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  .some  days  tran.sactions  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can 
total  $200  million  in  1  days  activity 

I  should  like  to  p<jmt  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  the  current  fiscal  year's 
regular  appropriation  bill  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  we  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  there  would  be  a  $2  bil- 
lion cushion,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the 
kind  of  figures  and  estimates  as  they 
were  presented  to  us  But  it  shows  how 
quickly  outdated  they  become,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  dock  strike  and  the 
accumulation  of  commodities  by  the 
Commixiity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
point  now  where  a  $2  billion  cushion  has 
shrunk  d(jwn  practically  to  a  minus  fig- 
ure and  with  this  billion  dollars,  it  will  be 
down  further  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 
If  I  may  make  one  further  point.  We 
were  talking  of  net  realized  losses  on 
thest>  commodities  from  prior  years. 

At  the  .-^te  the.se  figures  are  carried 
forward— $1,057,000,000  from  1961. 

Mr  FINDLEY  And  that  was  never  re- 
stored 

Mr  MICHEL  It  has  never  been  reim- 
bursed And  then  there  Is  $2,211,000,000 
unreimbur.s«'d  from  1967  Also,  $2,948,- 
000.000  III  1968  You  have  a  total  there  of 
$6,215,000,000  of  net  realized  losses 
through  June  30.  1968.  You  see.  we  are 
a  long.  long  way  from  really  getting 
caught  up 

Mr  FINDI£Y  On  July  1,  1967,  the 
funds  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  exceeded  $3  billion  Then  a 
year  later,  they  were  tightened  down  to 
$1^2  billion  Now  they  are  tightened 
down  to  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  whole  purpose  here.  In  my  opinion, 
was  to  try  to  make  the  Johnson  budgets 
:(X)k  better  than  they  really  deserved  to 
look,  and  trying  to  shift  an  unfair  bur- 
den to  the  first  Nixon  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  and  It  Is  a  very  valid 
one  When  the  regular  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  Is  considered  we  will 
develop  this  point  further,  for  It  needs  to 
be  aired  fully. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
agriculture  is  currently  facing  a  senuu.s 
economic  crisis.  The  price  and  income 
problems  with  which  U.S.  farmers  have 
had  to  contend  in  recent  years  have 
grown  even  more  acute  In  the  past  few 
months  And,  on  top  of  that,  adveise 
weather  conditions  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  have  compounded  the  difflcultv. 
resulting  in  crop  losses  and  severe  hard- 
ship to  farmers  who,  even  under  more 
normal"  circumstances,  have  found  :t 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  ends  meet 
in  the  face  of  steadily  rising  costs  .c.d 
low  farm  prices. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over 
this  situation  and  its  Implications  for  the 
future  of  American  agriculture  and  our 
Nation.  It  is  imperative.  Mr.  Speakir. 
that  every  possible  effort  be  made  by  t;:;s 
Congress,  the  administration,  U.S.  faiTii- 
ers,  and  the  American  public  to  find  wav.v 
in  which  this  highly  damaging  trend  of 
falling  farm  prices  and  rising  costs  can 
be  reversed.  Our  Nation's  strength  is  di- 
rectly linked  to  an  economically  healthy 
agriculture,  and  it  Is  most  Important  that 
we  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

Nearly  all  segments  of  U.S.  agriculture 
have  been  hard  hit  this  season  for  o.-.e 
reason  or  another.  Wheat  producers,  for 
example,  are  faced  with  price  and  market 
problems  resulting  from  a  variety  of  ad- 
verse factors.  Wheat  prices  are  far  below 
last  year's  levels,  and  wheat  futures  are 
currently  about  the  lowest  of  the  season 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  telb 
us  that  the  season  average  price  original- 
ly estimated  at  $1.40  per  bushel  now  is 
expected  to  be  18  cents  less — about  SI  22 
per  bushel. 

The  wheat  export  situation  presents 
cause  for  serious  concern  at  this  time, 
also.  Wheat  exports  are  now  expected 
to  fall  around  190  million  bushels  below 
earlier  USDA  expectations  of  790  million 
bushels.  The  dock  strikes  and  the  recent 
problem  involving  shipment  of  sprout- 
damaged  wheat  to  Japan  have  reduced 
our  exports  and  now  the  Canadian  offers 
to  sell  wheat  at  prices  below  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  have  ca5t 
an  even  deeper  shadow  over  the  entire 
U.S.  wheat  export  picture.  This  latest 
action  has  raised  a  number  of  questions 
as  to  the  future  of  the  IGA  and  the  effects 
to  be  expected  on  U.S.  exports  and  do- 
mestic prices.  A  meeting  of  world  wheat 
exporters  has  been  scheduled  for  ne.xt 
week  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  price  cutting  under  the 
IGA,  and  I  smcerely  hope  for  the  sake  of 
U.S.  wheat  producers  that  the  meetint; 
will  be  a  productive  one. 

With  this  background.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  for  congressional  appropriation 
of  additional  funds  needed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  becomes  more 
obvious.  We  are  all  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  serious  fiscal  situation  which  our 
Nation  faces  today.  With  the  budgetary 
belt  tightening  which  has  been  required, 
It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  examine 
every  further  Federal  expenditure  from 
the   standpoints  of   need  and  priority 
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Using  this  yardstick  to  evaluate  the  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  it  becomes 
clear  that  approval  of  this  request  could 
be  the  only  responsible  action  under  the 
circumstances.  Without  the  needed 
funds.  CCC  would  shortly  cease  to  oper- 
ate. This  would  mean  halting  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  with  subsequent  loss 
of  export  markets  and  lower  domestic 
market  prices.  Price  support  loans  could 
not  be  made  to  farmers,  causing  further 
market  depression.  The  effects  would  be 
widespread  and  an  extremely  serious 
blow  to  our  entire  agricultural  economy — 
an  economy  that  has  already  suffered  so 
much  damage  this  season  it  would  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock. 

In  summary,  the  need  for  additional 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
at  this  time  ser\'es  to  very  effectively 
point  up  the  critical  economic  situation 
faced  by  U.S  agriculture  today.  I  do 
not  t)elieve  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion can  be  overemphasized,  and  I  would 
urce  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
keep  this  well  in  mind  as  the  request  be- 
fore us  is  considered  and  in  the  days 
ahead  as  we  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  restore  over  $1  billion  in  capital 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  draw  attention  to  the  Importance 
of  world  trade  In  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  amount  of  commodities  export- 
ed not  only  affects  our  domestic  budget 
by  affecting  the  quantity  of  basic  com- 
modities which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  acquires  In  a  particular  year 
but  it  also  affects  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  budgeting  problems.  A  dock 
stnke  in  the  United  States  practically 
cut  off  these  exports  for  several  weeks. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  several  trade 
and  cargo  preference  restrictions  which 
limit  very  considerably  the  competitive 
role  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Congress  must  bear  its  share  of  the 
blame  because  politically  inspired 
amendments  and  gimmicks  have  been 
added  to  all  kinds  of  bills  as  they  go 
through  Congress  In  an  effort  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  amendments  and 
certain  groups  are  Communist  haters, 
.Arab  haters,  anti-British,  or  friends  of 
shipping  Interests.  All  of  these  things 
working  together  In  the  past  few  months 
ha\e  restricted  agriciiltural  exports, 
given  part  of  oiu-  export  market  to  other 
countries,  required  an  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  put  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  budget  at  a  time  when  we 
have  budget  problems,  will  require  bor- 
rowing money  to  invest  in  these  com- 
modities which  will  be  stored  at  a  time 
when  competition  for  money  is  already 
too  great  and  interest  rates  too  high,  and 
in  the  end  it  will  require  farmers  to  cut 
back  on  production  If  they  are  to  keep 
supply  In  balance  with  demand  well 
enough  to  avoid  reduction  In  prices. 

With  exports  being  so  Important  to 
farmers  and  at  a  time  when  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  oonslder- 
ine  a  tax  on  our  soybean  meal  and  oil 
imports  we  certainly  need  the  most  vig- 
orous Informed  and  enlightened  special 
trade  representative,  but  this  position 


formerly  held  by  William  Roth  has  not 
been  refilled  in  this  new  administration. 
We  need  one  man  speaking  for  USDA, 
the  State  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  President  Instead 
of  letting  negotiations  get  bogged  down 
with  each  Department  working  in  its 
own  way,  and  pushing  its  own  separate 
point  of  view  on  world  trade  matters. 
Sixty  precious  days  have  passed  and 
American  agriculture  carmot  help  but 
suffer  from  the  time  that  has  already 
been  lost  since  Roth's  job  was  vacated. 
I  strongly  urge  this  new  administration  to 
install  their  replacement  for  William 
Roth  immediately  and  I  also  urge  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  re- 
view the  various  restrictions  on  trade 
that  In  the  end  cost  the  American 
fanner,  the  American  taxpayer  and  ad- 
versely affects  our  balance  of  payments. 
There  should  be  no  less  than  a  complete 
review  of  all  aspects  of  agricultural  trade. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  RETIREMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
HEALTH  BENEFITS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE, TO  MEET  AT  2:30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Insur- 
ance and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  may  be 
permitted  to  meet  at  2:30  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABM  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  deployment  of  a  limited  ABM  sys- 
tem has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  words,  pro 
and  con.  In  discussing  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM  Safeguard  system,  as  I  •view 
It,  the  question  Is  not  "What  if  the  op- 
ponents are  right,"  but  rather  "what  if 
they  are  wrong?"  If  the  opponents  are 
right,  we  have  spent  $800  million:  but  if 
they  are  wrong,  we,  in  our  turn,  have 
wronged  untold  millions  of  lives.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  unprovable  assumptions 
on  both  sides;  estimates  that  cancel  out 
each  other,  demonstrable  facts  uphold- 
ing each  end  of  the  argument.  But,  the 


disparity  in  possible  consequences  leads 
me  Inexorsibly  to  conclude  in  favor  of  the 
Safeguard  system,  the  modified  antl-bal- 
llstlc-mlssile  program.  The  gamble  is  too 
great,  the  awesome  risk  too  much  to 
bear. 

I  have  reached  this  conclusion  pain- 
fully, fully  aware  that  there  is  a  respecta- 
ble body  of  opinion  against  the  deploy- 
ment, in  any  form,  of  the  ABM.  There 
are  those  who  believe  earnestly  that  it 
will  accelerate  the  arms  race,  inhibit  dis- 
armament talks,  that  we  already  have 
sufHcient  deterrent  power  to  absorb  an 
attack  and  still  effectively  retaliate,  that 
our  Poseidon  force  eliminates  the  need 
for  the  Safeguard  system.  But  such 
arguments,  I  believe,  must  fall  before  the 
estimate  that  by  the  mid-seventies  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  a  "first  strike" 
capability.  Nor  do  we  assume  that  if  she 
has,  she  will  use  it.  What  underlines  my 
thinking  is  we  just  do  not  know  now 
any  more  than  we  knew  then  that  a 
"Pearl  Harbor"  could  happen. 

What  the  Safeguard  system  spells  out 
is  a  double  lock  on  a  door.  In  that  sense, 
it  is  a  guard  against  a  tempted  aggressor, 
be  it  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China.  The 
ABM  is  not  a  weapon  of  offense.  It  does 
not  thrust  outward,  but  stands  mute  wit- 
ness to  one  of  the  paramount  interests 
of  government  to  protect  the  lives  of  its 
people.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  perfecting  highly  sophisti- 
cated undersea  detective  devices,  total 
reliance  on  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
force  will  not  do. 

Moreover,  the  project  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem has  not  halted  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  more  fully  into  dis- 
armament talks. 

The  decision  to  limit  the  ABM  to  se- 
lective missile  sites  is  an  additional  sig- 
nal to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  seek  and 
welcome  disarmament  agreements.  It  is 
a  precaution  we  take  so  limited  in  scope 
that  I,  for  one,  cannot  view  it  as  pro- 
vocative or  as  indicative  of  an  arms  es- 
calation. 

Nor  do  I  view  the  cost  of  the  Safeguard 
system  as  cutting  into  our  determina- 
tion to  meet  our  domestic  needs.  We  can 
do  both.  Our  gross  national  product  is 
approaching  $300,000,000,000.  and  we 
need  not  embrace  the  coimsel  of  despair. 
We  have  the  resources  to  heal  the  rav- 
ages of  want  and  poverty  if  we  have  the 
national  will  to  do  so.  It  is  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  accent  this  national  will 
by  stating  publicly  now  that  the  savings 
secured  by  moving  from  a  Sentinel  sys- 
tem to  the  Safeguard  system — from  1.8 
billion  to  800  million — will  be  allocated  to 
wage  battle  against  the  domestic  ilLs  that 
beset  us. 

Those  who  oppose  the  ABM  system.  I 
repeat,  could  be  right,  but  what — dread- 
ful to  contemplate — if  they  are  wrong? 
And  because  I  cannot  know  and  am  no 
prophet,  I  support  and  will  vote  for  the 
ABM. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  MORATORIUM 
WOULD  PENALIZE  FUTURE  GEN- 
ERATIONS 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 
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Mr    JONES  of  Alabama    Mr   Spealter. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  this  morn- 
Inn  when  I  read  that  the  administration 
Is  seriously  considering  a  moratorium  on 
public  works. 

This  startlinx  and  tragic  disclosure 
wa-s  made  by  Budget  Director  Robert  P 
Mayo  m  testimony  on  the  proposal  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit  His  aim  in  tins 
drastic  move  would  be  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce Inflationary  pressures 

It  is  highly  questionable  that  such  a 
remedy  will  improve  the  situation,  much 
less  effect  a  recovery 

Coming  at  a  time  when  our  Nations 
proportional  investment  in  public  works 
endeavors  is  every  year  diminishing,  it 
is  doubly  confounding  that  such  a  policy 
would  even  be  considered 

Aside  from  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
employment  and  the  economy  of  every 
State  in  this  Union,  we  must  think  of  our 
obligation  to  those  who  come  after  us 
A  moratorium  on  public  works  will 
prove  to  be  costly  to  the  American  people 
in  terms  of  the  delay  in  benefits  which 
accrlif  from  these  endeavors  A  morato- 
rium Will  prove  disastrous  for  future  gen- 
erations which  would  be  saddled  with  the 
task  of  tryini,'  to  makf  repairs,  if  such 
repairs  are  even  possible,  for  the  mistakes 
and  problems  which  we  pass  on  by  our 
failure  to  plan  and  act  for  undeniable 
future  needs. 

Our  Nation's  unexcelled  levels  of  pros- 
perity and  accomplishment  were  not  the 
products  of  an  adding  machine  approach 
to  problems  The  greatness  of  America  is 
the  result  of  people  who  dared  to  dream 
boldly  and  to  forthnghtly  plan  and  ex- 
ecute private  and  public  endeavors  which 
fostered  industry,  trade,  and  commerce 
In  recent  years  we  have  not  main- 
tained a  level  of  public  investment  In 
facilities  which  are  the  very  keystone  to 
growth  and  development  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  pollution  of 
many  of  our  streams,  the  traffic  con- 
gestion resulting  in  delays  for  travelers 
and  goods,  the  overcrowding  of  hospitals 
and  health  facilities,  the  crisis  in  educa- 
Uon  the  bogging  down  of  the  mails,  the 
floods  which  recently  damaged  California 
and  which  now  threaten  vast  areas  across 
the  northern  and  western  .sections  of 
our  land,  the  dearth  of  recreational 
areas,  and  the  many,  many  other  costly 
and  frustrating  problems  we  see  at  every 
turn 

We  have  a  backlog  of  public  works 
needs  now 

We  can  easily  read  the  charts  about  the 
increases  in  population  which  are  ex- 
pected in  the  years  ahead  This  com- 
pounds our  inunediate  problem  and 
makes  the  need  for  planning  and  action 
adl  the  more  urgent 

Any  moratorium  adds  to  the  problems 
we  pass  to  future  generations  Tlie  need 
IS  for  greater  investment  in  public  works. 
Our  failure  to  adequately  service  these 
needs  is  a  selfish  expedient  which 
penalizes  unborn  generations.  We  can  do 
better  We  must 


MORATORIUM    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Mr     EDMONDSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for   1    minute  and  to   revise  and  extend 
hi.~.  remarks  ' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker. 
thi.s  morning  s  Washington  Post  carries 
the  news  that  Budget  Director  Robert 
F  Mayo,  testifying  t)efore  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  stated  that  very 
serious  consideration  was  being  given  to 
.1  total  moratorium  on  public  works 

To  rne  this  is  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing reports  I  have,  heard  since  the  new 
administration  t.>ok  over  I  hope  that 
the  Budget  Director  was  merely  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  not  for  the  ad- 
mini.stiatiun.  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
■Ae  iiave  some  public  works  programs  un- 
derway in  this  country  that  so  vitally  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation 
that  It  would  be  disastrous  to  reembark 
upon  a  no-new  -.starts  policy 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  PX)MONDSON  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  our  dist,n:^uished  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  I  read  the 
.same  news  story  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  read  this  morning  This  morn- 
\n<  I  was  privileged  to  be  at  a  meeting 
where  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  present  I  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  would  be  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommendation, 
and  the  categorical  answer  was  given: 
There  will  be  no  freeze  on  new  surts 
There  will  be  high  selectivity  Those  proj- 
ects that  have  a  good  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  will  qualify  for  initiation,  as  will 
aLso  tho.se  projects  where  there  is  an 
emergency  situation,  such  as  we  might  be 
facing  up  m  the  North  or  the  Northwest, 
with  heavy  rains,  snow,  et  cetera:  and 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  favorable  con- 
sideration given — unquestionably.  I 
should  say — where  those  projects  are 
underway  where  it  would  be  uneconomi- 
cal and  imwise  for  the  project  to  be 
stopped  when  it  is  halfway  through.  So 
I  can  only  .say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  no  truth  to  the  statement  that 
the  administra*.ion  is  gouiK  to  put  an 
arbitrary  freeze  on  such  projects,  as  was 
indicated  perhaps  by  the  headlines  this 
morning 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '^ 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  I  hope  we  can  rely  on  the 
statement  the  minority  leader  has  made 
as  being  fairly  to  the  point,  because  I 
recall  last  week  he  gave  a  statement  to 
the  press  about  the  Democrats  not  hav- 
ing done  anything  about  stopping  the 
riots  in  our  colleges  and  had  not  used 
the  laws  that  were  available  to  them. 
Then  the  next  day  the  White  House  said. 
Well,  the  reason  they  had  not  used  them 
was  that  no  college  had  asked  them  to. 
and  you  cannot  do  it  unless  you  ask 
them  So  the  gentleman  .sort  of  marched 
up  the  hill  and  got  sort  of  pushed  down. 
I  hope  m  marching  up  the  hill  today  he 
wont  get  pushed  back  down  again. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD  The  statement 
made  by  the  White  House  was  at  least 
an   aflQrmatlve   statement   to   the  effect 


that  college  presidents  and  university 
presidents  ought  to  use  the  power  which 
the  Congress  gave  them  to  withhold  the 
funds  from  those  students  who  violate 
the  law  or  other  regulation.  This  was  at 
least  a  White  House  backing  up  of  any 
action  that  might  be  taken  by  authori- 
ties on  the  campuses  where  there  is  a 
violation  of  their  rules  and  regulations 
We  never  had  that  before  under  the 
previous  administration. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  That  is  about  the  best  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  explanation  that  I  have 
heard.  Everybody  who  read  that  news- 
paper knows  that  the  White  Hou.se  has 
been  throwing  this  football  back  and 
forth  If  you  want  to  call  what  the 
President  has  stated  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion, that  IS  all  right  with  me.  but  ;t  is 
clear  that  it  is  the  sort  of  statement  de- 
signed to  get  him  off  the  hook. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  hope  that  the 
.selectivity  on  starts  to  which  the  minor- 
ity leader  referred  will  be  a  selectivity 
that  recognizes  the  quality  of  a  proipct. 
and  the  urgency  of  need  for  it,  regardless 
of  the  congre.ssional  district  involved. 


TAX  REFORM  OVERDUE— TOT.XL 
ABOLTFION  OF  THE  OIL  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  uiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  .has 
been  an  enormous  amoimt  of  verbiage  in 
recent  weeks  over  tax  reform.  We  hear 
.sound.  We  observe  fury.  Great  noises  are 
heard.  Huge  clouds  of  verbal  dust  ari.-e  to 
the  heavens.  When  all  is  said  and  done. 
we  stand  still  in  the  same  place.  A  time 
has  come  for  plain  talk. 

Our  tax  system  makes  a  slice  of  Swiss 
cheese  look  like  solid  concrete.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  an  equitable  system  of  tax- 
ation. Further,  a  growing  number  of 
Americans  are  acutely  aware  of  what  is 
wrong  and  what  must  be  done  to  rectify 
the  situation.  Many  of  these  observant 
people  reside  in  the  13th  District  of  New 
York,  and  I  have  been  hearingf  from 
them  daily.  They  know  all  about  million- 
aires and  near-millionaires  who  pay  no 
taxes  whatsoever.  They  are  aware  of  all 
the  loopholes.  Prom  foundations,  con- 
glomerates and  tax  loss  farming  to  capi- 
tal gains,  gifts  and  charitable  deductions 
From  municipal  industrial  development 
bonds  to  real  estate  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. Yet  none  of  these  loopholes  elicit5 
more  Intelligent  indignation  than  the 
27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion  allowance 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  no  signifi- 
cant attempt  at  closing  this  loophole  is 
contemplated  by  the  administration  this 
year.  Substantial  tax  relief  for  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  Is  to  be  delayed, 
while  the  depletion  loophole  gushes 
streams  of  wealth  for  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  Yet  It  seems  that  the 
oil  barons  are  untouchable.  Why  is  this 
.so?  Why  Is  their  preserve  sacred?  Whj' 
shouia  the  oil  barons  be  treated  favor- 
ably at  the  expense  of  the  entire  Nation? 
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Why  should  scores  of  millions  pay  for  the 
free  ride  they  are  taking?  Particularly  in 
light  of  their  recent  activities  in  areas  of 
price  hikes  and  poUution?  Why.  indeed? 

Oil  companies  charge  themselves 
higher  prices  for  crude  oil  they  control 
and  produce.  They  then  proceed  to  take 
a  higher  depletion  allowance  and  raise 
gas  and  oil  prices  to  every  American  citi- 
zen. Consumers  are  skinned  from  the 
ankles  up  and  from  the  neck  down. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  to  the  oil 
barons.  What  Congress  gave,  Congress 
may  take  back.  This  is  exactly  what  it 
should  do  and  can  do — if  it  wishes.  These 
oil  barons  constitute  a  fourth  level  of 
government,  polluting  our  environment, 
maintaining  artificially  high  prices,  pre- 
venting cheaper  oil  from  entering  the 
Nation  and  generally  doing  everything 
with  the  Treasury  but  placing  It  on 
wheels  and  taking  it  away  to  their  board 
rooms.  I  believe  we  can  and  should  act 
to  abolish  the  oil  depletion  allowance — 
all  of  it.  totally,  irrevocably,  swiftly. 


TEXAS  RUBY  RED  GRAPEFRUIT 

Mr.  DE  L.^  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
risk  of  sounding  as  though  I  am  bragging, 
I  must  admit  that  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  grows  the  finest  grape- 
fruit in  the  country.  And  without  any 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  I  point 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  valley's  Ruby 
Red  grapefruit  are  without  peer  in  the 
world. 

So  that  everyone  will  know  whereof  I 
speak.  I  have  arranged  that  these  grape- 
fruit be  served  all  who  eat  lunch  tomor- 
row In  the  House  Restaurant  in  the 
Capitol.  The  grapefruit  is  being  served 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  TexaSweet  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Inc..  of  Pharr,  Tex.  This  is  the 
committee  handling  advertising  under 
the  citrus  marketing  order  and  repre- 
sents all  the  citrus  growers  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  poem  and  "A  Magic  Menu"  I  sent 
the  Members  advising  about  tomorrow's 

treat: 

Texas  Ruby  Red  GRAPETRtnx 

On  March  26  wiien  your  lunch  you  eat 

The  House  Restaurants  -will  serve  a  treat 

Of     grapefruit     from     Texas'     Rlo     Grande 

Valley— 
Around  Its  zesty  flavor  rally. 

The  grapefruit  diet's  one  sure  slimmer, 
I:  makes  you  trim,  then  a  little  trimmer, 
bo  take  note.  Joggers,  calory  misers — 
Its  Ruby  Reds  for  appetizers. 

This  fruit,  the  finest  In  the  nation. 
Comes  through  the  Texas  delegation 
From  TexaSweet  Citrus  Advertising 
Who  knows  you'll  find  It  appetizing. 

S()  gather  around  with  a  right  good  will 
For  a  Texas  treat  without  a  bill  I 

TexaSweet     Crnirs     Advebtisinc,     Inc., 
Magic  Mentt 

I.  Breakfast:  Vi  TexaSweet  grapefruit  or 
unsweetened  grapefruit  Juice,  2  eggs,  any 
style.  2  slices  bacon,  minimum  (you  may  eat 
12  eggs  and  12  slices  of  bacon  it  you  want 
to ) .  Coffee  or  tea,  no  cream  or  sugar. 


II.  Lunch:  V2  TexaSweet  grajjefrult.  Meat, 
any  style,  any  amount.  Salad,  as  much  as 
you  can  eat  with  any  dressing  that  contains 
no  sugar.  Coffee  or  tea. 

III.  Dinner:  '2  TexaSweet  grapefruit. 
Meat,  any  style,  any  amount,  with  gravy 
provided  it  is  not  thickened  with  flour.  Of 
course,  you  may  substitute  flsh  for  meat. 
Any  green,  yellow  or  red  vegetables;  as  much 
as  you  can  eat,  and  salad  above. 

IV.  Bedtime  snack;  Tomato  Juice  or 
skimmed  milk. 

1.  At  each  meal  you  must  eat  until  you 
are  full,  until  you  cannot  possibly  eat  more. 

2.  Don't  eliminate  anything;  for  example, 
don't  skip  bacon  at  breakfast  or  omit  the 
salad  at  dinner.  It  Is  this  combination  of 
foods  that  burns  up  accumulated  fat. 

3.  The  TexaSweet  grapefruit  Is  Impxsrtant 
because  It  acts  as  a  catalyst  that  starts  the 
fat  burning  process. 

4.  Cut  down  on  coffee.  It  Is  thought  to 
affect  the  Insulin  balance  that  hinders  the 
burning  process.  Try  to  limit  yourself  to  one 
cup  at  each  meal. 

5.  No  eating  between  meals!  If  you  can 
eat  the  combination  of  foods  suggested  until 
you  are  stuffed  you  won't  be  hungry  between 
meals. 

6.  Note  that  this  list  completely  elimi- 
nates sugars  and  starches  which  form  lipoids 
and  lipoids  are  what  form  fat.  Fat  does  not 
form  fat;  it  helps  burn  It  up.  You  can  fry 
your  eggs  In  butter  and  use  butter  gener- 
ously on  your  vegetables. 

7.  Note  that  with  this  "magic  menu"  you 
can  eat  what  your  family  eats  with  the  ex- 
ception of  desserts,  breads,  and  white  vege- 
tables. While  your  family  eats  these,  you 
may  have  a  double  or  triple  helping  of  meat. 
salad,  or  vegetables.  Blat  until  you  are  stuffed 
and  then  force  yourself  to  eat  some  more  .  .  . 
the  more  you  can  eat  of  the  proper  combi- 
nation the  more  you  lose. 

8.  You  can  lose  10  pounds  In  10  days. 
There  will  be  no  weight  loss  the  first  four 
days,  but  you  will  suddenly  drop  5  pounds 
on  the  5th  day.  Thereafter,  you  lose  1  pound 
a  day  until  the  10th  day.  Then  you  will  lose 
IV2  pounds  every  2  days  until  you  get  down 
to  the  proper  weight. 

9.  Check  with  your  family  doctor. 


THE  MIAMI  TEENAGE  RALLY  FOR 
DECENCY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  Miami  my  wife  and  I 
attended  an  event  wliich  I  think  is  of 
national,  if  not  worldwide,  significance. 
There,  30,000  teenagers  gathered  in  our 
Orange  Bowl  to  proclaim  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  their  belief  in  God 
and  in  their  country  and  their  support 
of  the  cause  of  decency  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  program  which  they  an- 
nounced on  that  occasion;  the  Miami 
Teenage  Rally  for  Decency. 

This  Is  what  we  stand  for : 

1.  Belief  In  God  and  that  He  loves  us. 

2.  Love  of  our  planet  and  country — 
Patriotism. 

3.  Love  of  family. 

4.  Reverence  for  one's  sexuality. 

5.  Equality  of  all  men. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  have  been 
privileged  to  be  present  and  observe  this 
great  thoroughly  peaceful  but  exciting 
outpouring  of  our  young  people.  I  hope 
this  gigantic  rally  of  youth  will  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country,  and  I 
hope,  the  world,  to  restore  the  faith  of 


people  everyw  here  that  the  youth  of  this 
generation  is  basically  wholesome  and 
sound  and  truly  dedicated  to  the  love 
of  God.  love  of  counti-y  and  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  decency. 

The  greatest  credit  should  go  to  a  fine 
young  man  who  is  a  senior  at  Miami 
Springs  High  School  and  lives  at  Hia- 
leah  in  my  district.  Mike  Levesque.  17 
years  old,  for  being  the  one  to  conceive 
and  principally  to  organize  this  momen- 
tous rally.  Another  having  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  rally  was  Father 
Sullivan,  a  dynamic  young  Irish,  priest. 
Others  who  had  a  great  part  were  Father 
Briggs,  Rabbi  Lehrman,  Bishop  Duncan 
and  many  other  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Greater  Miami  area  who  gave  most 
meaningful  support  to  the  movement. 
Jackie  Gleason,  Anita  Bryant  and  Ted 
Mack  and  many  name  bands  and  enter- 
tainers thrilled  the  thousands  of  eager 
young  people  present  with  their  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
newspaper  articles  which  tell  of  the 
rally. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24.  1969 1 
Teen-Ace  Decency   Rally   Draws   30.000   in 
Miami 
Miami.  March  23.— Some  30.000  hand-clap- 
ping    persons,     some     waving     jilgns     saying 
■Down     With     Obscenity."     rallied     in     the 
Orange   Bowl    today    to    support    a    teen-age 
crusade   for  decency   in   entertainment. 

Teen-agers  organized  the  rally  alter  Jim 
Morrison.  24  years  old.  the  lead  singer  of 
The  Doors,  a  rock  group,  was  charged  with 
indecent  exposure  during  a  concert  in  Miami 
on  March  1.  Six  warrants  have  been  issued 
for   Mr.   Morrison's   arrest. 

Mike  Levesque.  17.  the  originator  of  the 
rally,  a  senior  at  Miami  Springs  High  School, 
said  the  idea  had  grown  out  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  youth  group  discussion  two  days 
alter  the  concert  by  The  Doors. 

■This  is  not  a  protest  rally.  "  said  Julie 
James,  18,  a  member  of  the  teen-age  Rally 
lor  Decency.  "We're  not  against  something. 
We're  for  something." 

TALKS  ON  GOD  AND  SEX 

Teen-age  speakers  gave  three-minute  talks 
on  God.  parents,  patriotism,  sexuality  and 
brotherhood.  There  were  appearances  by  pro- 
fessional entertainers,  who  donated  their 
time. 

"Five  virtues,"  selected  as  the  keynote  of 
the  rally,  were  "belief  in  God  and  that  He 
loves  us;  love  of  our  planet  and  country; 
love  of  our  family;  reverence  of  one's  sexual- 
ity, and  equality  of  all  men." 

"Sex  Is  definitely  being  exploited  and  It 
is  because  society  has  been  losing  its  rever- 
ence for  one's  sexuality,"  Miss  James  said. 

The  shirt-sleeved  crowd  basking  in  a  warm 
sun  cheered  for  Jackie  Gleason.  Anita  Bry- 
ant and  The  Lettermen,  popular  music  sing- 
ers, who  appeared  in  order  to  applaud  the 
teenage  rally. 

"I  believe  this  kind  of  movement  will  snow- 
ball across  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
around  the  world."  Mr.  Gleason  said. 

"I  think  its  great,  there  should  be  more 
things  like  that."  said  Tony  Butala  of  The 
Lettermen. 

Young  Levesque  said  he  was  thrilled  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  decency  movement  and 
the  support  it  had  gained  Irom  adults. 

The  crowd  was  about  evenly  split  between 
teen-agers  and  adults. 

Another  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. Alan  Rosenthal.  16.  said  telephone  calls 
and  letters  had  come  In  from  around  the 
country  from  teenage  groups  Interested  in 
the  movement. 

He  said:  "We're  eolng  to  try  to  come  up 
with  some  kind   of   international  youth  or- 
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gknlaatlon.  It  could  reaJly  tie  the  world  to- 
gether. 

"The  youths  stArt  out  with  something  like 
this,  and  10  yeara  from  now  when  they  get 
a  little  older,  who  knows  what  oould  happen." 

Numerous  organizations.  Including  major 
religious  denominations,  contributed  to  the 
rally  Members  of  the  American  Legion  passed 
out  10.000  small  American  flags. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar    24    1969] 

.^BOuT    30,000    Raixt    for    Decency 

'By  John  Van  Oleson) 

Miami,  March  23  About  30,000  hand- 
clapping  people,  some  waving  signs  saying 
"Down  With  Obscenity,"  rallied  In  the  Orange 
Bowl  today  to  support  a  teenagers'  crusade 
for  decency  in  entertainment 

Teen-agers  organized  the  rally  after  Jim 
Morrison,  lead  singer  of  The  Doors,  was 
charged  with  indecent  exposure  during  a 
Miami  concert  on  March  1  SU  warrants  have 
been  Issued  for  Morrisons  arrest 

"This  Is  not  a  protest  rally,"  said  Julie 
James,  18,  a  member  of  the  Rally  for  Decency 
executive  committee  "Were  not  against 
something  We're  for  something." 

Teen-age  speakers  gave  three-minute  talks 
on  Oed,  parents,  patriotism,  sexuality  and 
-brotherhood,  sandwiched  between  cippear- 
ances  by  professional  entertainers  who 
donated  their  services. 

'Five  virtues"  selected  as  the  keynote  of 
the  rally  were:  "Belief  in  Ood  and  that  He 
loves  us;  love  of  our  planet  and  country. 
love  of  our  family;  reverence  of  one's  sexu- 
ality, and  equality  of  all  men." 

The  shirt-sleeved  crowd  basking  In  a  warm 
sun  cheered  for  entertainers  "such  as  Jackie 
Gleason.  Anita  Br^-ant  and  The  Lettermen, 
who  appeared  in  order  to  applaud  the  teens' 
rally 

"I  believe  this  kind  of  movement  will 
snowball  across  the  United  States  and  per- 
haps around  the  world.  '  Gleason  said 

I  think  It's  great:  there  should  be  more 
things  like  that.  "  said  Tony  Bulala  of  The 
Lettermen. 

The  originator  of  the  rally.  Mike  Levesque. 
17.  a  senior  at  Miami  Springs  High  School, 
said  the  Idea  grew  out  of  a  CithoUc  youth 
group  discussion  two  days  after  the  con- 
troversial Doors  concert. 

IPYom  the  Washington  iDC  )   Evening  Star, 

Mar  24,  19691 

Some  30.000  Lacnch  Teen-.^cex  Crusade  fdr 

Decenct 

Miami — Some  30.000  handclappmg  people, 
some  waving  signs  saying  "Down  With  Ob- 
scenity. '  rallied  in  the  Orange  Bowl  yesterday 
to  support  a  teen-agers'  cruade  for  decency 
m  entertainment 

Teen-agers  organized  the  rally  after  Jim 
Morrison,  lead  singer  of  The  Doors,  was 
charged  with  indecent  exposure  during  a 
Miami  concert  on  March  1  Six  warrants  have 
been  Issued  for  Morrison's  arrest 

"This  Is  not  a  protest  rally."  said  Julie 
James.  18.  a  member  of  the  teen-age  Rally 
for  Decency  executive  committee.  We're 
not  against  something.  We're  for  something  ' 

Teen-age  speakers  gave  three-minute  talks 
ou  Ood.  parents,  patriotism,  sexuality  and 
brotherhood,  sandwiched  between  appear- 
ances by  profeaelunai  entertainers  who  do- 
nated their  services 

"Plve  virtues  "  selected  as  the  keynote  of 
the  rally  were  belief  In  Ood  and  that  He 
loves  us.  love  of  our  planet  and  country, 
love  of  our  family,  reverence  of  one's  sex- 
uality   and  equality  of  all  men  " 

"Sex  Is  definitely  being  exploited  and  it 
Is  because  society  has  been  losing  its  rever- 
ence for  one's  sexuality,"  Miss  James  said 

The  ^irt-sleeved  crowd  basking  In  a  warm 
sun  cheered  for  entertainers  such  as  Jackie 
Gleason,  .\nlta  Bryant  and  The  Lettermen 
who  appeared  in  order  to  applaud  the  teens' 
rallv 


The  originator  of  the  rally.  Mike  Levesque, 
17.  a  senior  at  Miami  Springs  High  School, 
said  the  idea  grew  out  of  a  Catholic  youth 
group  discussion  two  days  after  the  contro- 
versial Doors  concert 

The  crowd  was  about  evenly  split  between 
teen-agers  and  adults 

Another  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. .Man  Rosenthal,  16  .said  telephone 
calls  and  letters  poured  In  from  around  the 
country  from  teen-age  groups  Interested  In 
the  movement 

Decency    Rally    Rattles    Orange    Bowl    to 

Raftexs 

I  By  Jean  Wardlow) 

Rottring     "rock"    itnd    cheering    teenagers 

shook   Miami's   Orange   Bowl   stadium   to   Its 

cantllevered  nx^f  and  rattled  It  down  to  Its 

locker    room    d^Kirs    Sundav    us    a    crowd    of 

30.000  "stood  up  to  be  counted"  at  the  Miami 

Teenage  Rally  for  Decency 

"I  want  to  tell  you'  said  The  Great  One. 
Jackie  Gleason.  to  the  cheering  teens  rally- 
ing for  "decency  "  In  all  areas  .if  life,  "that 
up  to  now  I've  told  p)eople  I'm  happy  to  be 
a  Flurldlan 

"But  now.  lifter  what  you  kids  are  doing. 
I  want  to  say  I'm  proud  to  be  a  Florldlan." 
Most  of  the  crowd,  which  began  arriving 
about  I  p  m  for  the  pre-show  was  teens. 
They  came  In  groups  or  on  their  own.  some 
displaying  hand-lettered  signs.  Down  With 
Obscenity,  "  Mater  Center  Backs  You"  and 
St  John  Bosco  Youth  Movement  Supports 
You   ' 

Ttiere  were  kids  in  Jeans,  kids  In  sneakers. 
Kids  In  minis  and  Sunday  best  Kids  In 
sports  shirts  and  Hare  pants  and  kids  In  tie 
and  Jacket  Negro  kids,  white  kids,  a  few 
with  beards,  a  few  with  beads:  short  kids. 
tall  kids— all  clapping  in  time  to  the  muslo 
of  some  top  stars  whom  they'd  seen  on  TV, 
heard  on  records  and  who  were  appeairlng 
at  their  rally  for  free  because  they  believed 
■  In  our  cause  " 

Sleepy-eyed  Ronnie  Smith  of  The  Letter- 
men  was  i.-lutchlng  his  breakfast-lunch — part 
of  a  hot  dog  and  a  coke — because  the  pop 
singing  group  had  driven  all  night  without 
sleep  after  a  Saturday  night  concert  in  Jack- 
sonville to  take  part  here 

"We  wanted  to  take  part  to  bring  back  the 
good  will  entertainment  groupts  should  have 
and  which  was  lost  to  some  extent  by  what 
happened  with  The  Doors"  performance 
herei,  "  Smith  said  Jewish  groups,  civic  and 
(Xjmmunlty  leaders  from  all  faiths  and  polit- 
ical areas  of  Dade 

"It  won  t  stop  here,"  one  of  the  rally's  teens 
said  "This  shows  we  are  In  the  majority.  The 
kids  are  with  us  ' 

(It  Is  estimated  that  the  countywlde  total 
of  Dade  s  teenagers  Is  70,000  i 

Father  Brlggs  said  the  rally  "will  probably 
evolve  Into  a  countywlde  group  Gleason,  who 
.►lad  been  driven  In  In  a  1911  touring  car  (all 
celebrities  arrived  by  these  special  cars)  bad 
said,  "I  believe  this  kind  of  movement  wtU 
snowball  across  the  United  States  and  per- 
haps even  around  the  world." 

Miami  Dolphin  football  star  Bob  Grleee, 
standing  on  the  sidelines  after  his  appecu-- 
ance,  said,  looking  out  at  the  cheering 
.stadium.  You  hear  so  much  on  TV  programs 
about  the  bad  teenagers.  TTiey"re  not  In  the 
majority  at  all.  and  this  shows  what  the  fine 
teenagers  are  really  like.  I  think  It's  been  a 
privilege  to  take  part  In  this." 

Prom  the  time  the  youngsters  first  entered 
the  stadium,  the  boom  of  electrified  sound 
shook  their  eardrums.  At  tlrst,  sitting  in  seaus 
higher  up.  many  later  moved  down  to  sit  on 
the  wall  in  front  of  box  seats  to  be  cloeer  to 
the  action — performers  playing  from  the  huge 
stage  at  the  east  end  of  the  field. 

The  youngsters  clapped,  waved  small  US 
flags  <lven  out  by  the  American  Legion,  or 
kicked  their  heels  in  time  to  the  music. 

It  was  an  enthu-ilastlc  crowd^"we've  had 
to  give  out  a  couple  of  dozen   aspirin — too 


much  excitement."  said  a  nurse  at  one  of  the 
stadium's  four  emergency  nursing  stations 
But  It  was  an  orderly  crowd  throughout  tiie 
long  program. 

At  first  scheduled  for  two  hours — two  and 
a  half  with  the  pre-show — It  went  to  nearly 
four  hours  long,  with  more  crowd  remalni)i^ 
at  the  end  than  at  major  football  games  :n 
the  stadium. 

"This  Is  great.  Just  great."  said  a  happy 
Mike  Levesque.  one  of  the  originators  of  ;he 
rally  and  who,  one  friend  said,  "is  so  tired  he 
can  hardly  stand  up  by  now.  He  says  It  will  be 
relaxing  to  Just  go  back  to  school   n<^'t. 

Mike  was  presented  with  a  special  book 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  during  the  program.  Singer  .^nita 
Bryant  made  the  presentation 

The  singer,  obviously  moved  by  the  event, 
told  the  audience.  "I  had  a  speech  prepared, 
but  now  that  I  see  the  reaction  of  wh.it  r  i.i 
happen  when  our  young  people  stand  up 
for  what  they  believe  in  God  and  our  coun- 
try. It  makes  me  at  a  loss  for  words." 

Ted  Mack  told  them.  "These  young  peo- 
ple are  out  to  show  the  world  It  Isn't  about 
to  fall  apart  " 

From  the  first  electrified  twang  of  rhe 
Shufflln'  Kind,  the  CYO  groups  and  The 
Ralnbeaux  In  the  pre-show,  the  crowd  was 
"with"  the  entertainers,  and  the  five  teen- 
age speakers  who  alternated  between  acts  < '. 
the  regular  rally  program. 

And  the  acts  showed  the  kids  can  be  mod- 
ern without  being  square  or  obscene 

First,  to  wild  cheers,  came  the  red-Jacketivj 
The  Letterman  ("Up,  Up  and  Away"i  .nd 
then,  to  more  wild  cheers.  The  Village  Stomp- 
t-rs  in  modern  Dixieland  fashion  ^vhcse 
•  Washington  Square"  was  a  top  hit 

There  were  the  lavender  mlnl-ed  and  rose- 
colored  Edward-Jacketed  The  Faculty,  w.hlcli 
brought  cheering  like  somebody  had  just 
made  a  touchdown,  and  The  Rhodes  Brot.^i- 
ers — "the  Rhodes,"  the  kids  called  them— 
whose  nationwide  recording  of  "Never  My 
Ix>ve"  was  a  best  seller,  had  a  whole  stadium 
singing  along  ('■don"t  be  bashful,  chlllun. 
cause  that"s  not  where  It's  at."> . 

The  acts  were  hip,  hep  and  high-powered 
"It"s  to  show  what  we  like  Is  modern,  but 
modern  doesn't  have  to  be  obscene."  said  a 
rally  teen 

By  the  time  the  big-act  Impact  of  Brass 
and  Sing  Out  America  had  finished  their 
"thing"  the  teens  had  surrounded  them  with 
requests  for  autographs  and  had  enough 
musical  memories  to  fill  a  recorded  scrap- 
book. 

In  between,  the  basic  Ideals  of  what  the 
rally  stood  for  on  topics  of  Ood.  patriotism, 
family,  sex.  and  equality  of  man,  were  ex- 
pressed by  Joe  Burke.  Columbus  High:  .\lan 
Rosenthal.  Miami  High;  Pat  Idlette.  Miami 
High:  Juliet  James.  Westminster  Christian: 
and  Mike  Levesque. 

"The  power  of  Love  Is  found  In  all  people 
and  makes  us  all  brothers,"  said  Joe  Burke. 
"It's  up  to  us  to  use  our  jjower  of  democ- 
racy. "  said  Alan  Rosenthal.  "We  do  not  :  eek 
to  overcome;  we  seek  to  unify." 

"Sex  Is  being  exploited,"  said  Julie  James 
"We  can  be  both  modern  and  modest  .Sex 
13  not  a  plaything,"  she  said.  "It  is  not 
giving  up  the  body  without  giving  up  a  com- 
mitment of  the  total  self." 

And  Mike  said  that  each  man  "must  real- 
ize for  himself  that  he  cannot  Just  sit  i-ack 
and  let  the  world  go  by  him.  He  must  be 
a  part  of  the  world." 

And  as  the  last  amplified  guitar  string 
faded  out  over  the  goalpost,  the  Rev  Ted 
Place — the  offstage  emcee  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Greater  Miami  Youth  lor 
Christ — lauded  the  teens  "who  had  the  cour- 
age and  concern  to  stand  here  and  be 
counted.  " 

"SHOtTLD   Do   This   Every   6   Months 
I  By  Larry  Mahoney ) 
Plain    old-fashioned    Americanism,    tinged 
with  a  touch  of  rock,  reigned  In  the  Orange 
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Bowl  on  a  euphoric  Sunday  afternoon  dedi- 
cated to  decency. 
This  Is  the  way  It  was: 

Legionnaires,  whose  own  wars  ended  long 
ago.  pass  out  20,000  pocket-sized  versions  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Rhodes  Brothers 
give  booming  renditions  of  "The  Green 
Berets  "  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." The  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  presents  an  award  for  "moral  courage." 
Jackie  Gleason  In  an  antique  1911  White 
touring  car.  Anita  Bryant  In  a  1931  Model  T. 
Ted  Mack  quoting  Patrick  Henry.  Congresa- 
nian  Claude  Pepper,  newest  member  of  the 
old  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, standing  at  attention  for  The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  a  Legion  fiag  over  his  heart. 
Near  him  is  Father  Sean  O'Sulllvan.  the 
yovmg  priest  from  County  Cork  who  Inspired 
the  rallv. 

Mayor  Chuck  Hall,  a  flag  In  his  breast 
poi  ket.  likes  the  scene.  "I  think  we  should  do 
r.  every  six  months.  "  his  honor  said.  "This  is 
magnificent:  Isn't  it?" 

Watching  the  crowd  are  60  off-duty  Miami 
policemen,  double  the  number  who  staffed 
the  famous  exhibition  of  The  Doors  at  Din- 
ner Key  March  1.  After  the  rally  was  done, 
Set  Ronnie  Reeder  goes  before  national  net- 
work TV  cameras  to  say:  "This  is  the  best 
Or;inge  Bowl  crowd  I've  ever  seen;  absolutely 
no  hoodlums  around.  We  weren't  needed.  The 
oftioers  have  decided  to  donate  their  day's 
pav  to  t!ie  rally."  That  comes  to  about  $20 
Ir  m  each  patrolman,  $25  for  the  sergeants. 
.\  sign  Stay  Clean — Swim!  the  Coral  Park 
Hii;h  Swim  Team." 

A  Salvation  Army  banner  fiutters  In  the 
bri-eze  on  the  other  side  of  the  stadium. 
Some  200  children,  largely  subteens,  axe 
recruited  from  the  stands  to  march  afield 
with  The  -Miami  Herald's  giant  Amertcan 
flses. 

.Moral  rearmament  Is  represented  by  Ml- 
amis  Up  With  People"  singers,  who  sang 
all  the  old  ones  such  as  "Which  Way  Amer- 
ica^ '  and  "The  Nicest  People  I  Know  Are 
People." 

Hank  Meyer,  the  publicist,  beams  as 
Jackie  Gleason  put*  In  a  plug  for  Florida 
before  the  national  TV  cameras.  Anita  Bryant 
draws  an  ovation  when  she  mentions  her 
twins:  "And  they're  heavyweights,  by  the 
way  ...  six  pounds,  IQi^  ounces,  and  six 
pounds,  three   ounces." 

Mrs  Annie  Kln«  James — "Just  say  I'm  past 
80  -Is  wearing  a  feathered  hat  and  a  hand- 
km:  sweater  with  the  U.S.  flag  on  one  side 
and  GOP."  on  the  other.  She  was  carried 
Into  the  stadium  aboard  her  special  chair. 
Wouldn't  have  missed  it,"  she  said.  "I'm 
int<>rested  In  better  government  and  what 
:hese  kids  are  doing." 

Outside,  a  few  pickets  parade  with  signs 
bearing  messages  like  this:  "Jesus  Is  Coming. 
T!us  Is  The  Last  Generation."  Ken  Russell, 
17  'i  Port  Lauderdale,  explains:  "We're  a 
enup  of  former  hippies  and  drug  addicts 
whore  going  all  the  way  for  Christ."  Ken's 
hair  Is  still  long  enough  to  draw  unfriendly 
Ixks  from  a  squad  of  policemen. 

Inside.    Father    O'Sulllvan,    the    cherubic 

Inn  priest.  Is  smiling.  "The  teenagers,"  he 

Slid,     now   realize    that   solidarity   is   their 

•reiiiith    They  will  strike  when  the  Iron  is 

Km: 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
meeting  in  Miami  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hoii.se.  I  concur  with  the  approach  of 
the.se  youngsters  to  this  matter  of  dem- 
onstrating their  faith  in  God  and  respect 
for  'he  law  as  they  have  expressed  it. 

It  IS  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  head- 
lines and  the  TV  film  always  seem  to  go 


to  the  relatively  small  clique  bent  on 
destroying  our  country.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
for  once,  to  see  these  young  men  and 
women  making  headlines.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  them  and  I  am  glad 
my  colleague  from  Florida  has  brought 
this  material  to  our  attention. 


our  free  government  has  the  right  to 
determine  if  networks  abide  by  reason- 
able rules,  even  as  their  affiliate  stations 
are  held  accountable  to  the  fairness 
doctrine. 


WELCOME  TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BROADCASTERS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  are  in 
town  again.  We  welcome  them,  for  they 
are  a  great  group  of  editors,  advertisers, 
salesmen,  programers,  and  newscasters. 
As  a  former  broadcaster  myself.  I  think 
I  know  something  about  their  dedication 
to  the  public  service,  and  their  pursuit  of 
the  American  dollar,  both  admirable 
aims. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  free- 
dom of  speech  should  be  zealously  pro- 
tected. Every  Member  of  this  body  is 
equally  dedicated  to  that  most  funda- 
mental right  given  to  us  in  the  first 
amendment. 

But  freedom  of  speech  does  not  give 
the  network  broadcasters  immunity  from 
all  kinds  of  broadcasting,  whether  that 
be  newscasts,  programing,  or  even  ad- 
vertising. The  network  broadcaster  has 
a  public  duty  to  be  fair  and  accurate,  to 
be  objective,  and  to  present  a  balanced 
program  In  the  public  interest. 

Freedom  of  speech  does  not  mean  that 
broadcasters  are  above  the  law  or  that 
they  cannot  be  touched  by  any  rule  or 
regulation  in  the  public  interest. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  going 
on  these  days  about  the  matter  of  vio- 
lence on  television  and  radio,  about  pre- 
screening  of  programs,  and  whether  some 
rules  and  regulations  over  networks 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  prescreening  or  pre- 
programing or  censorship  of  programs 
or  news,  although  at  times  we  do  wonder 
if  complete  freedom  is  always  responsibly 
performed. 

If  the  prescreening  is  done  voluntarily 
by  the  industry's  association,  perhaps 
that  is  well  and  good.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  facts  of  the  program  stand  on  their 
own  merits. 

Yet  we  should  remember  that  our  Gov- 
ernment grants  these  public  licenses  to 
individual  stations  and  the  Government 
has  the  right  to  be  sure  that  programs 
and  newscasts  and  advertisements  of 
networks  are  fair  and  balanced  and  ob- 
jective. The  networks  are  now  the  sole 
judge  and  jury — outside  of  public  re- 
action— of  their  own  newscast;  or  of  pro- 
grams, which  they  generally  own  as  their 
private  property.  They  do  not  have  to  ob- 
tain a  license,  and  they  are  under  no 
direct  rule  or  regulation.  While  it  must 
be  proudly  admitted  that  they  perform 
a  marvelous  service,  still  we  should  cau- 
tion the  networks  that  they  too  could  be 
required  to  operate  within  rules  pre- 
scribed by  their  government. 

Let  us  all  join  In  and  wave  the  flag  of 
free  speech,  but  while  we  are  at  it,  let 
us  remind  the  networks  that  someone  in 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  IN 
MICRONESIA 

( Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  our  Nation  is  so  beset  by  contro- 
versy— the  Vietnam  war,  the  ABM  de- 
bate, the  Middle  East  crisis — that  crises- 
in-the-making  do  not  get  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Today  I  wish  to  pinpoint  one  problem 
area  which  tomorrow  may  flare  to  emer- 
gency proportions.  It  is  the  status  of  the 
U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific, 
more  commonly  known  as  Micronesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out  for 
the  United  States  in  Micronesia. 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  has  passed  a  res- 
olution and  sent  it  to  the  United  Nations 
condemning  U.S.  stewardship  in  the  is- 
lands and  asking  that  the  international 
body  reconsider  its  legal  and  political 
status? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  the 
Marianas  Islands  District  Legislature 
has  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  aid 
the  people  of  the  Tmst  Territories? 

How  many  Americans  are  concerned 
over  a  resolution  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  present  its 
form  of  government  lo  the  people  of  the 
region,  since  the  form  they  know — 
American  democracy — has  semed  to  fail 
them? 

Certainly,  all  these  resolutions  were 
intended  to  shock  the  United  States  into 
taking  definite  action  on  the  status  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  as  our  Nation  prom- 
ised when  we  took  over  their  adminis- 
tration after  World  War  II. 

But  just  as  surely,  in  the  absence  of 
U.S.  action,  the  people  of  this  strategi- 
cally \'ital  area  will  grow  more  disillu- 
sioned with  the  United  States  and  our 
system. 

We  have  seen  the  problems  which  the 
actions  of  Anguilla  have  caused  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Yet  the  very  same  difficulties  may  be 
in  store  for  our  Nation  unless  speedy  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  fulfill  the  pledges  we 
have  made  to  the  people  of  Micronesia. 
Last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  To  Study  the 
Future  of  the  Trust  Territories.  Today 
events  appear  to  have  outrun  that  kind 
of  solution. 

Very  soon  our  Government  must  make 
a  concrete  proposal  for  allowing  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  to  exercise  a  right 
sacred  to  Americans — the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

We  have  educated  these  people.  We 
have  helped  to  give  them  a  sense  of  iden- 
tity as  Micronesians.  We  have  aided 
them  in  establishing  democratic  institu- 
tions patterned  after  our  own. 

Now  the  people  of  that  area  are  de- 
manding to  be  heard.  They  wish  to  be 
released  from  the  political  limbo  in  which 
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they  now  find  them.selves  If  iflven  a 
choice,  I  nave  no  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  Microneslans  will  choose 
close  association  with  the  United  States 

The  people  of  the  Marianas — who 
now  ask  for  Soviet  aid — again  and  again 
have  petitioned  for  American  citizen- 
ship 

But  will  they  still  wish  such  association 
on  some  distant — or  not-so-dlstant — 
tomorrow'  Because  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  these  islands  to  Americas  stra- 
tegic position  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  moment 

Action  IS  required  now.  Mr  Speaker 
I  urge  the  Administration  to  heal  this 
breach  between  the  Mlcronesian  and 
American  peoples  now  by  taking  the  nec- 
es^sary  steps  to  find  a  political  accommo- 
dation acceptable  to  both  parties 

Mr  Speaker,  :n  order  to  further  ac- 
quaint my  colleagues  with  the  situation. 
I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  te.xt  of  the  resolution  passed  bv 
the  Congre.ss  of  Micronesia  asking  the 
United  Nations  to  reconsider  Microne- 
sia's flelitical  and  legal  status.  Also  in- 
eluded- is  an  article  from  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  March  12  on  the  call  for 
Russian  help  by  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature  and  an  article  from  the 
March  10  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
other  recent  developments  in  the  Trust 
Tt-mtories 

The  resolution  and  articles  follow : 

.S     Rk.s     18 
A    Senate    resoUitl,,n    requesting   the    United 
Nations  to  reconsider  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal   status   of    the    Trust    Territory   of   the 
Pacific  Islands 

Whereas,  on  April  2.  1947.  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  by  unanimous  vote 
and  on  July  18.  1947.  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate did  approve  a  Trusteeship  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  -he  United  Na- 
tions regarding  the  administration  of  the 
islands,  p.xriu^lve  of  Guam,  known  collective- 
ly .IS  Micronesia,  and 

VVhere.is  by  the  acceptance  of  this  Agree- 
ment the  United  States  bound  Itself  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  -spirit  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  International 
Trusteeship  System,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  Itself:  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Charter.  System  and 
Agreement  demanded  of  the  United  States. 
and  of  all  other  signees.  certain  obligaUons 
whlcn  the  United  States  did  freely  and  of 
Its  own  accord,  talte  upon  itself  in  regard  to 
the  islands  of  Micronesia,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Trust  Territory,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
the  United  States  undertoolt  to  foster  the 
development  of  such  political  institutions  as 
are  suited  to  the  trust  territory  and  to  -pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tr\ist  territory  'oward  self-government  or 
independence.  •  according  to  the  freely  ex- 
pressed Wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  and. 
to  these  ends,  to  give  the  inhabitants  a 
progressively  increasing  share  In  the  admin- 
istrative services  of  the  Trust  Territory,  to 
develop  their  participation  iti  government, 
and  to  give  due  reccgnltion  to  the  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  said  Agreement,  the 
United  States  underto<jk  to  promote  the 
economic  advancement  and  self-sufBclency  of 
the  inhabitants,  and.  to  this  end.  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  natural  resources,  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  fisheries,  agriculture, 
and  industry,  to  improve  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  the  loss  of  their  lands 
and  resources,  and 

Whereas,  under  the  said  Agreement,  the 
United    States    undertook    to      promote    the 


social  advancement  of  the  Inhabitants."  and 
to  this  end  to  protect  the  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  ir.habltants  without 
discrimination  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
mhabltanu  to  control  the  irafBc  In  arms 
and  ammunition  dangerous  drugs,  and  al- 
coholic beverages  and  to  protect  the  Inhab- 
Itant-s  against  other  social  abuses;   and 

Whereas,  under  the  said  Agreement  the 
United  States  underttKik  to  promote  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants." and.  to  this  end.  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral system  of  elerrtentary  education,  to 
facilitate  the  \ocatlonal  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement i>f  the  fxripulatlon.  and  to  encour- 
age qualified  student*  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation, including  professional  education; 
and 

Whereas  the  International  Trusteeship 
System  I  Article  73  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  I  require*!  the  United  States  to  •pro- 
mote to  the  utmost"  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants,  and 

Whereas  the  Trusteeship  System  (Article 
76a  of  the  Cliarteri  requires  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  Territory  \n  .-uch  a  way  as 
to  further  International  i>e&ce  and  security; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Trusteeship  System  (Article 
76c  I  requires  administration  In  such  a  way 
as  to  "encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  Ui  race.  sex.  language,  or 
rellglin.  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
int^r-dependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Trusteeship  System  (Article 
76d  I  requires  the  administering  authority 
(the  United  States,  in  this  case)  to  "ensure 
equal  treatment  in  social,  economic  and 
commercial  matters  for  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  nationals;"  and 
Whereas,  the  United  Stat<>s  has  attempted 
to  transplant  In  the  Tnist  Territory  a  svstem 
of  government  far  too  closely  resembling  Its 
own  to  be  relevant  to  the  actual  political 
conditions  of  Micronesia;  luid 

Whereas,  the  United  States  In  consider- 
ing political  alternatives  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, has  corL'lstently  refused  to  discuss 
seriously  the  possibilities  of  Independence  or 
alliance  with  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States,  apparently  taking  for  granted  a  con- 
tinued association  with  Itself  whether  the 
Mlcronesian  peoples  desire  this  or  not;  and 
Whereas,  the  United  States  has.  for  over 
twenty  years,  deferred  any  program  of  po- 
litical education  for  the  inhabitants;   and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  Microneslans  in 
policy-making  positions  in  the  administra- 
tion is.  after  twenty-one  years  distressingly 
small,   and 

Whereas,  regardless  of  the  practical  ne- 
cessity" of  such  action,  so  many  Congress  of 
Micronesia  bills  are  vetoed  annually  as  to 
constitute  a  major  thwarting  of  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  bringing  to  naught  their 
already  limited  participation  In  government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Mlcronesian  people  have  no 
voice  in  ine  selection  of  members  of  the 
Judiciary  branch,  of  the  High  Commissioner 
or  even  of  district  administrators,   and 

Whereas,  the  district  and  territorial  ad- 
ministrative systems  lmp<jse  upon  the  Mlcro- 
nesian pe<3ples  a  system  of  government  to- 
tally alien  to  their  respective  cultures;  and 
Whereas,  to  date  there  has  been  no  signi- 
ficant development  of  either  fisheries  or  In- 
dustries in   the  Trust  Territory;    and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Kwajalein  were 
forced  to  surrender  on  ninety-nine  year  lea^e 
approximately  seven  hundred  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  return  for  seven  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  about  ten  dollar  per  acre  per 
year  in  an  area  where  land  Is  scarce  and 
therefore  precious  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  outsiders,  and 

Whereas,  the  Islands  of  Rol-Namur  In 
Kwajalem  Atoll  were  expropriated  without 
compensation,  and 

Whereas,   the   people  of  Enlwetok  and  Bi- 


kini, surrendered  their  land  for  a  nominal 
cash  fee  plus  a  larger  amount  held  In  irtisr. 
from  which  the  people  In  question  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  only  the  Interest  of  a  few 
dollars  per  jierson  per  year:  and 

Whereas,  this  trust  fund  was  granted  wrji 
the  provision  that  it  could  be  invested  <  niv 
in  United  States  Oovernnient  securities 
meaning  that,  with  inflation,  the  United 
States  CKivernment  got  the  use  of  Enlwetxii; 
and  Bikini  for  almost  no  cost  to  Itself,  and 
at  the  cost  of  great  hardship  and  sutleritnj 
to  the  former  residents  of  those  atolls,  and 
Wliereas  the  atolls  of  Enlwetok  and  Bikini 
were  used  for  the  detonation  of  several  serus 
■  jf  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  test  explosions 
all  with  disastrous  results  to  the  aUills  them- 
selves and  to  the  animal  and  plant  life  l,  •!) 
land  and  marine;  and 

Whereas,  the  Mlcronesian  people  do  not 
ijelleve  that  such  explosions  are  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security;  and 

Whereas  communication  remains,  for  •.'le 
most  part  slow  and  Inadequate;  and 

Whereas,  firearms  and  ammunition  ;ire 
freely  available  In  most  areas  to  those  wiio 
can  aflord  them;  and 

Whereas,  liquor  control  laws  are  inaije- 
quately  enforced,  and 

Whereas  Microneslans  suffer  from  discrim- 
inatory wage  scales  which  permit  an  n- 
dlgenous  District  Administrator  to  earn  ;e.ss 
than  an  American  contract  high  school 
teacher,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  his  national 
origin:  and 

Whereas,  most  Microneslans  still  !;vp  m 
inadequate  housing,  and.  even  in  the  district 
centers,  without  electricity,  running  water,  or 
.'idequate  sanitation;  and 

Whereas  on  the  Islands  of  Kwajalein  Atoll, 
the  most  rigid  form  of  segregation  is  prac- 
ticed, in  which  Microneslans  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  on  the  same  Islands  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  shop  In  Global  Associates'  stores,  or 
even  to  take  home  with  them  anything  cf  .iny 
value  which  .\mericans  might  freelv  L-ive 
them;  and 

Whereas  some  district  hospitals  remain 
inadequately  and  or  Incompetently  staffed; 
and 

Whereas,  provisions  for  the  liealth  of 
Microneslans  generally  are  so  bad  as  to  render 
the  population  slghly  susceptible  to  periodic 
epidemics  of  hepatitis,  measles,  and  rther 
diseases,  and 

Whereas  while  there  Is  a  general  system 
of  elementary  education  within  the  me-ming 
of  the  Agreement  it  is.  In  many  areas,  in- 
adequately or  incompetently  staffed  ..nd 
poorly  supplied;  and 

Whereas,  the  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, such  as  It  Is,  is  a  very  recent  innovation 
in  the  Trust  Territory,  and  in  many  areas 
still  lacks  even  basic  curriculum  planning: 
and 

Whereas,  excepting  a  handful  of  Mlcro- 
nesian doctors,  the  vocational  advancement 
of  the  populace  has  not  been  advanced  ,:t  a.l; 
and 

Whereas,  far  from  promoting  cultural  ad- 
vancement of  Microneslans.  the  administer- 
ing authority  has  nutnaged  to  downgrade  and 
even  virtually  destroy  the  native  culture  in 
certain  areas,  replacing  It  with  low-grnde 
.American  mass  culture:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  pur- 
suit of  higher  education  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  veto  of  a  two  hundred 
thousand    dollar    .scholarship   bill;    and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  professional  or  col- 
lege-level training  institution  in  the  Trust 
Territory  after  twenty-one  years  of  United 
Stai.es  adnUnlstratlon.  and 

Whereas,  the  equal  treatment  which  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
their  nationals  receive  has  been  the  sys- 
tematic prohibition  of  entry  into  the  Trust 
Territory;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  First  Regular  ses- 
sion. 1969.  that  the  manifestly  unequal  treat- 


ment which  the  Mlcronesian  peoples  receive 
even  in  their  own  homelands  Is  positively 
destructive  of  the  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  which  the 
United  Stales  under  Article  76c  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  is  required  to  promote;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate,  Congress  of  Micronesia,  that 
no  reasonable  man  could  maintain  that  the 
United  Stiites  has  acted  to  "promote  to  the 
utmost"  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
)i  IS  required  to  do  under  Article  73  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Senate, 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  hereby  respectfully 
petitions  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council  to  commission  a  thorough  Investl- 
eation  Into  the  performance  or  non-per- 
fjrinance  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  under 
'.he  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Trustee- 
.^hlp  Agreement;  and 

Be  11  further  resolved  that  the  Senate, 
Coni-'ress  of  Micronesia,  hereby  respectfully 
petitions  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
,il.  under  Article  83  of  the  Charter,  to  re- 
view the  entire  basis  for  continuation  cf  the 
United  States'  presence  in  Micronesia,  with  a 
■.lew  to  revision  or  abolition  of  the  Trustee- 
ship .Agreement,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote to  the  utmost  the  well-being  of  Micro- 
neslans: and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that,  falling  action 
t)y  tlie  Security  Council,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  under  Articles  10.  12,  13. 
14  and  16  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  is 
hereby  petiiioned  lo  review  the  performance 
of  the  United  States,  as  above:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  upon  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate.  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
copies  of  this  Resolution  shajl  be  sent  to  all 
interested  persons  and  agencies  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  all  member  delegations  of 
the  -Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
all  Chairmen  of  all  delegations  to  the  United 
N.u:ons,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
ail  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Hou.H'  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Mlairs  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner. 

Adopted  January  27,  1969. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Reso- 
lution   was    adopted    by   the   Senate   of    the 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Third  Congress,  First 
Regular  .Session  in  January.  1969. 
Amata  Kabua, 
Pre,5!denf  of  the  Seriate. 

VlCTORIO    UHERBELAU, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

[From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser, 

Mar   12.  19691 

Marianas  Pass  Shock  Resoltition 

Ar.ANA.  Guam. — The  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict Legislature  has  called  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  aid  the  people  of  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paolflc,  according  to  the 
Mlcronesian  News  Agency. 

The  shock  resolution  was  passed  on  Salpan 
in  the  last  week  of  February  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  more  U.S.  interest  In  the  Trust 
Territory. 

The  resolution  said  the  Marianas  people 
iiave  been  "disappointed  again  and  again" 
•*hen  seeking  help  from  the  United  States  for 
political  and  economic  development. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $6,000  to  send 
a  three-man  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Trus'eeshlp  Council's  meeting  In  May. 

The  resolution  said  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  should  be 
asked  to  approach  his  government  with  a  re- 
quest for  aid  for  the  Marianas. 

Tl^e  Mariana  Islands  arc  part  of  a  U.N. 
trust  administered  by  the  United  States, 


[ From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 

Mar.  10,  1969) 

Unttkd  States  Put  Micronesia  on  Path  of 

Development 

Dr.  Norman  Meller,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  takes  ex- 
ception with  detractors  of  the  United  States 
Administration  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tories. 

"We  are  facing  today  what  we  ourselves 
developed,"  said  Meller.  Friday,  closing  a  day 
and  a  half  seminar  on  Doing  Business  In 
Micronesia,  held  at  the  Illkal  Hotel  by  the 
Hawaii  International  Services  Agency. 

To  the  more  than  50  Hawaiian  businessmen 
Meller  said,  "The  U.S.  has  favored  one  pattern 
consistently  In  the  poltlcal  development  of 
Micronesia." 

Starting  on  the  municipal  level,  the  Ameri- 
can administrators  have  put  the  Microneslans 
on  a  "path  of  development"  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
in  1965. 

To  those  who  felt  the  Trust  Government 
moved  too  slowly,  Meller  said.  It  wa£  under- 
standable because  "the  High  Commissioner 
is  accountable  to  the  White  House,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Finance  and  Subject  Committees, 
and  to  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  seven  author- 
ities." 

Meller  feels  there  are  three  alternatives  in 
the  political  future  of  Micronesia. 

The  commonwealth  status,  he  saia.  Is  Im- 
probable because  "not  one  of  11  trusteeships 
has  become  an  entity  of  the  administering 
state." 

"Many  detractors  say  Micronesia  cannot 
Ijecome  independent  because  It  is  not  eco- 
nomically viable,"  said  Meller.  countering. 
"Microneslans  have  the  advantage  of  land 
which  the  U.S.  will  need  someday  for  bases  " 

Meller  said  another  anti-independence  ar- 
gument is  "Micronesia  is  an  artificial  group- 
ing of  six  different  cultures  and  an  historical 
happenstance." 

However.  Meller  said.  "When  people  be- 
lieve It  exists.  It  does.  They  are  developing 
that  historical  myth." 

The  third  possibility  is  the  maintenance 
of  Micronesia  by  another  state  other  than 
the  United  States,  and  possibly  by  the  United 
Nations.  Meller  said. 

Answering  a  question  posed  by  a  member 
of  the  audience,  Meller  said.  "There  is  a 
possibility  of  a  political  or  economic  re- 
lationship of  Micronesia  and  Japan,  and  It 
would  be  a  good  tie." 

Hampering  such  a  relationship.  Meller  felt. 
would  be  the  differences  in  the  political  and 
monetary  systems. 

"And.  Japanese  has  not  been  taught  In 
the  schools  for  25  years."  he  said,  adding. 
"The  chances  are  they  will  be  associated 
rather  than  interrelated." 

A  member  of  the  audience  asked  of  the 
possibility  of  a  Hawaii-Micronesia  tie. 

Meller  answered.  'Tills  is  an  absurdity,  but 
despite  the  absurdity  expanding  Hawaii's 
state  borders  seems  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
approach. 

"But  whether  the  Guamanians.  Ameri- 
cans. Samoans  or  Microneslans  would  agree 
Is  another  thing." 

Seminar  planners  had  scheduled  a  military 
representative  to  speak. 

Moderator  Donald  Wolbrink.  however,  read 
a  letter  from  Adm.  John  McCain.  Jr..  Pa- 
cific Commander-in-Chief,  who  said  the  mil- 
itary could  not  provide  any  "assessments" 
or  participate  in  "speculative  or  theoretical 
discussions"  regarding  the  military's  pres- 
ence In  the  vast  Pacific  area. 

A  membe"-  of  the  audience  asked  how  the 
Microneslans  viewed  the  American  military 
posture  and  presence  to  which  Rep.  Polycarp 
BasUlus,  member  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia answered. 

He  said,  "The  question  is  very  touchy  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  vou  like  It,  it's  there." 


Speaking  of  his  home  district.  Basilius  said. 
"In  Palau  where  we  are  frustrated  with  the 
TT  (Trust  Territory)  government,  we  accept 
the  military  because  we  think  they  can  help 
us  build  roads. 

"On  Salpan,  the  legislature  lias  asked  that 
the  military  operation  of  Okinawa  be  moved 
to  Salpan 

"In  the  Marshalis,  they  complain  that  the 
Army  and  Coast  Guard  are  taking  land  and 
they  are  unhappy.  At  Ponape,  they  welcome 
the  military." 

George  Nglrarsaol.  president  of  his  own 
firm  at  Koror  and  a  member  of  the  panel, 
said.  "We  prefer  the  miliiary  to  help  develop 
our  economy,  but  I'm  afraid  the  military 
might  change  the  identity  of  the  Micro- 
neslans because  the  military  has  its  own  way 
of  running  business." 

Nglrarsaol  conceded.  "But  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  if  they  come,  they  come  ' 

Another  panelist  Joseph  Kr.inier  who  is 
a.ssociated  with  Acme  Importers  at  Majuro 
said.  "The  military  has  affected  t^.  ".larshalls 
the  most  in  Micronesia,  and  the  li-ellng  there 
is  one  of  fear  of  the  military  " 

The  appropriation  of  land  "without  equi- 
table payment"  is  the  major  objection  of  the 
M.\rshaliese  to  the  American  mliitary. 
Kramer  said 

Francisco  Uludone.  .i  j  jurnali.^m  and  po- 
litical science  major  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  spoke  of  "Micronesia  for  the  Micro- 
neslans." 

Uludong  dispensed  with  his  .issiciied  topic 
"Asia's  Role  in  Micronesia"  wltli  "We  kiLow 
the  Japanese  exist  and  they  are  cood  compe- 
tition for  you  (Americans  I 

"I  am  just  waiting  until  such  time  that 
the  competition  can  be  played  off'" 

Uludong  said.  "December  7.  1941  was  an 
end  and  a  begmnlnc.  It  was  the  end  of  Mi- 
cronesia lor  the  outsiders,  and  the  beginning 
of  Micronesia  for  the  Micronesi.'ins" 

"I  don't  think  the  Americms  Intended  the 
changes  we  are  witnessing  there,  taut  the 
emergence  of  nationalism  which  r'uns  coun- 
ter to  the  American  presence  is  sometimes 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  .Anienran  cov- 
ernment." 

"America  has  succeeded  in  fosterinc  an 
outspoken  generation.  My  generation  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  .American  maintenance  of 
the    (  Trusteeship  I    .lereement  " 

LTudong  added  this  final  plea  to  the  Ha- 
waiian businessmen.  "I  hope  you  are  morally 
responsible  to  help  us  gain  independence  and 
respect  Micronesia  for  ourselves." 

Moderator  Donald  Wolbrink  ended  the 
seminar  with  a  t.Uk  on  long  range  planning 
for  Micronesia,  stressing  the  importance  of 
involving  the  people  in  planning  physical 
facilities  they  will  be  using 


SAFEGUARD— THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

I  Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing the  ABM  controversy,  we  should 
remember  that  ABM  are  initials  for  anti- 
ballistic  missiles.  Ballistic  missiles  are 
nuclear  bombs  which  can  be  launched 
from  China  or  Russia  to  any  place  in  the 
United  States.  A  single  missile  can  ob- 
literate New  York  or  San  Francisco.  The 
Russians  have  at  least  several  hundred 
aimed  at  the  United  States.  China  is  try- 
ing to  develop  nuclear  missiles.  We  have 
missiles,  but  we  are  committed  not  to 
launch  until  after  an  enemy  attacks  us 
with  nuclear  missiles.  Our  defense  policy 
is  "nuclear  deterrent."  a  system  of  mis- 
siles— the  Minuten'ian.  now — which  can 
achieve  a  "second  strike"  with  sufficient 
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power  to  Inflict  certain  unacceptable 
damage  upon  any  would-be  attacker  An 
attack  could  kill  and  devastate  most  of 
our  country  and  possibly  knock  out  our 
Minutemen  In  such  event,  we  have 
had  It  ■ 

I  wish  there  were  no  international 
marauders.  Maybe  that  i?reat  and  won- 
derful day  win  come — but  It  is  not  here 
yet  The  Communists  are  commuted  to 
overrun  us 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  our  common  defense  The 
sole  purpose  of  our  antl-ballistlc-missHe 
system  is  to  protect  our  lives,  facilities, 
and  our  defenses  The  more  sophisticated 
and  numerous  the  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem of  our  enemie.s  the  more  sophisti- 
cated and  effective  our  defenses  must  be. 
.\ny  defense  is  costly,  but  the  alterna- 
tive of  destruction  and  submission  to 
communism  is  unthinkable 

Cost  Is  the  major  factor,  right  after 
.security  Our  best  technocracy  ha,s  been 
applied. 

AncibalUstic  missiles  ijpponents  include 
-some,  who  prefer  that  we  have  no  de- 
fenses— some  of  these  want  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  us  over,  prefemni?  then- 
society,  some  believe  the  Communlst,s 
would  not  subdue  us  even  if  we  declined 
to  resist  and  had  no  defense.s  Some  be- 
lieve the  present  .•VBM  system  will  not 
function — we  can  land  on  the  moon, 
but  we  cannot  intercept  a  missile  or  a 
bunch  of  them  Some  think  our  effective 
.system  would  be  provocative — cause  the 
Communists  to  accelerate  the  missile 
race  Some  thmk  it  will  cost  too  much — 
and  we  cannot  afTord  to  defend  our.selves 
If  It  costs  too  much  Some  oppose  for  a 
combination  of   these   reasons 

I  believe  President  Nixon's  Safeguard 
ABM  proposal  is  the  best  course  now  It 
provides  some  defense  for  our  basic  sec- 
ond strike  missile  system:  at  minimal 
cost:  with  a  chance  to  contmue  research 
and  development;  room  for  bareaining 
for  arms  controls;  fle.<ibility  to  cope 
with  developing  international  threats; 
but  very  little  protection  for  our  people 
.■^  simple  defense  against  nuclear  missiles 
aimed  at  us  cannot  be  as  provocative  as 
building  offensive  weapons  We  can  only 
pray  that  we  will  not  be  attacked  before 
we  are  better  defended 

Few  will  deny  that  our  earlier  perfec- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb  permitted  us  to 
survive  World  War  11  Until  world  order 
and  justice  is  achieved  by  the  rule  of 
law,  we  have  a  duty  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  by  the  most  advanced 
means  known  As  present,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  IS  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
defense 


THE    TlST   .ANNIVERSARY   OF   INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr  FEIGHAN  .isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker.  March  25 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  It  is  very 
fitting  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  devote  time  to  commend  the  Byel- 
orussian people  and  to  remind  the  world 


that  Byelortissla  and  its  people  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
complete  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment 

The  Byeloru-ssians.  who  had  lived  un- 
der the  czars  for  several  centuries,  had 
their  own  sovereign  and  independent 
state  before  the  birth  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire During  the  period  of  foreign  rule 
over  their  country  they  carefully  guarded 
many  of  their  national  traditions,  and 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  their  freedom.  They 
therefore  seized  upon  the  welcome 
chance  provided  by  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917,  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  March  25,  1918.  Then  they 
formed  their  own  democratic  govern- 
ment in  their  capital  city  Minsk  and  be- 
gan to  rebuild  their  war-torn  country.  A 
Natitmal  Constitution  was  put  in  force 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, liberty  of  conscience,  inviolabil- 
ity of  person  and  home,  and  equality  of 
;ill  citizens  under  law  The  new  Govern- 
ment made  significant  advances  in  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  .social  welfare  It  ob- 
tained recognition  from  a  number  of 
countries 

Unfortunately  the  Byelorussians  were 
not  to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved  free- 
dom for  very  long  In  December  1918  the 
Red  army  overrnn  Byelorussia  and  an- 
nexed It  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  let 
us  therefore  expre.ss  our  fervent  hop>e 
that  the  day  may  not  be  t<X)  far  in  the 
future  when  the  March  25  anniversary 
of  Byeloru-ssian  independence  may  again 
be  celebrated  in  a  Byelorussian  nation 
enjoying  the  bles-sings  of  freedom  and 
liberty 


PROPOSAL  TO   EXCLUDE  POWS 
FROM  TAXATION 

'Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
eiven  in-miisslon  to  address  the  House  for 
1  rnmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hts 
remarks  > 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
moment  there  are  333  known  .\merlcan 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
almost  a  thou.sand  other  Americans  listed 
as  missini:  in  action  .Mthough  'hese 
figures  .seem  small  compared  witl:  the 
staggering  casualties  of  the  war,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  hardships  these  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  to  endure  in  Communist 
captivity  Also,  we  must  not  forget  the 
mental  anguish  suffered  by  their  wives 
and  families  as  they  anxiously  await  the 
safe  return  of  loved  ones 

Last  ftill,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  a  group  of  POW  wives  who  reside 
in  my  district  of  San  Diego.  Calif.  Al- 
though our  Government  is  doing  every- 
think  possible  within  the  bounds  of  exist- 
ing laws  to  assist  these  families,  certain 
inadequacies  m  these  laws  do  exist  and 
should  be  corrected  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  package  of  th.ree  bills  aimed  at 
correcting  these  inadequacies 

In  1967.  Congress  approved  a  measure 
allowing  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
in  a  missing  status  to  participate  In  the 
uniformed  services  savings  deposit  pro- 
gram which  provides  10  percent  interest 
on  savings  up  to  $10,000.  What  Congress 
failed  to  recognize,  in  approving  this  bill, 
however.  Is  tl;at  the  American  prisoner 


in  Southeast  Ajsia  has  no  control  whatso- 
ever over  his  return  from  overseas.  Thus. 
an  American  who  is  held  captive  for 
several  years  would  accumulate  deposits 
considerably  more  than  $10,000 — even 
after  the  necessary  allotments  for  his 
dependents  were  deducted  from  his  pay. 
One  of  the  bills  I  am  Introducing  would 
remove  the  $10,000  limit  on  deposits  for 
any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  in  a  detained  status  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

.Another  inequitable  situation  exi.sts 
with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war.  A  f:ood- 
number  of  these  men  are  enlisted  sen  ice- 
men with  relatively  low  pay,  and  it  i.s 
their  dependents  who  suffer  the  most  fi- 
nancially during  their  absence.  Part  of 
the  economic  hardship  results  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  man  around  the 
house  to  perform  routine  maintenance 
chores.  The  armed  services  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  to  some  extent  by  pro- 
viding a  $30-a-month  family  separation 
allowance  to  servicemen,  E-A  and  above, 
whenever  the  servicemen's  duties  re- 
quire him  to  be  away  from  the  home  for 
more  than  30  days — provided  that  his 
family  does  not  live  in  military  housine 

A  second  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
remove  these  restrictions.  In  other  words, 
all  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  in  a 
missint;  status — regardless  of  whether 
their  families  live  in  military  housini:  or 
whether  they  are  E-4  or  above — would  be 
entitled  to  the  family  .separation  allow- 
ance 

Much  has  been  said  about  current  leg- 
islation to  forgive  Federal  Income  taxes 
for  the  Pueblo  crew  while  it  was  l.eld 
captive  by  the  North  Koreans.  Our  di.s- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  carry  out  this  proposal.  Why 
should  we  not  grant  the  same  forgiveness 
of  Federal  taxes  m  the  full  incomes  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia?  This  would  be  little  recompense, 
indeed,  for  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
they  are  making  for  their  country 

At  present  enlisted  men  are  'r:r.en  a 
full  tax  deduction  for  basic  pay  received 
in  the  combat  area.  The  exemption  for 
ofBcers  is  limited  to  $500  per  month 
While  this  .situation  may  be  equitable 
for  those  assigned  a  1-year  tour  of  duty, 
I  feel  this  Is  not  so  for  those  held  cap- 
tive against  their  will  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time.  Since  many  of  the  known 
.American  prisoners  of  war  are  pilots. 
whose  monthly  incomes  exceed  S500.  I 
feel  that  such  tax  relief  Is  more  than 
justified  in  their  cases.  Therefore  the 
third  bill  that  I  am  introducing  "ould 
exclude  from  taxes  the  full  pay  of  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
POW's  missing  in  action  or  In  a  detained 
statiLs 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  for 
these  three  bills  and  hope  that  rapid  and 
favorable  action  will  be  scheduled  r:  ;"^.e 
near  future 


YEAR    1969   MARKS   50TH   ANNIVFR 
SARY  OP  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 
OF  CHICAGO  AND  COOK  COUNTi'. 
ILL 

'  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congressman  who  represents  the  Seventh 
Illinois  Congressional  District,  where 
the  headquarters  of  Goodwill  Industries 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  111.,  are 
located,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
American  people  the  observance  of  this 
outstanding  organization's  golden  aiml- 
versary  which  is  taking  place  during 
1969. 

Goodwill  Industries  has  served  for  50 
years — without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin — thousands  of  physically 
handicapped,  mentally  and  emotionally 
disturbed,  and  socially  and  culturally  de- 
prived people.  A  national  movement  be- 
gun in  Boston  in  1902  by  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Helms,  a  Methodist  minister.  Goodwill 
Industries  laid  down  its  roots  in  Chicago 
in  1919  simply,  humbly  and  without  fan- 
fare. It  was  the  development  of  the 
Methodist  Mutual  Aid  Union,  an  orga- 
nization representing  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Chicago  Methodism,  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  cast-off  ma- 
terial and  seUing  it  to  poor  people  at  a 
nominal  cost, 

Chicago  Goodwill  Industries  opened 
shop  with  just  five  workers  in  the  base- 
ment of  an  old  church  on  the  city's  West 
Side,  aptly  described  half  a  century  ago 
as  ;i  building  which  in  its  old  age  served 
its  intended  purpose  so  well  it  is  now 
doing  its  dying  best  to  serve  its  present 
task.  The  aim  of  this  nonprofit  agency 
was  to  undertake  the  challenge  of  giving 
10  handicapped  people  a  chance  to  earn 
a  livelihood  and  enjoy  the  social,  moral, 
and  spiritual  blessings  of  society. 

The  number  of  times  it  moved  to  keep 
pace  with  its  increasing  and  expanding 
services  to  the  vocationally  handicapped 
has  dimmed  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Today  its  five-story  modem  rehabilita- 
tion facility  stands  tall  on  the  skyline 
of  the  same  west  side — a  shining  beacon 
of  iiope  to  nearly  2.000  disadvantaged 
people  who  come  to  its  doors  yearly  seek- 
ing not  charity  but  a  chance. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  was  a  rela- 
tively unknown  concept  when  Chicago 
Goodwill  Industries  first  opened  its 
doors.  But  today  It  is  a  unique,  self-help 
process  encompassing  in-depth  inter- 
viewing, scientific  evaluations,  group 
and  individual  counseling,  work  adjust- 
ment programs,  formal  on-the-job 
training,  and  selective  job  placement. 

The  value  to  the  Chicago  community 
of  these  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices resulted  in  Chicago  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries helping  to  place  in  the  local  labor 
market  in  the  past  5  years.  1.330  men  and 
women  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
burdens  on  the  State  or  family. 

The  vocationally  handicapped  whom 
Chicago  Goodwill  Industries  serves  earn 
while  they  learn.  They  want  the  dignity 
a  paycheck  provides  rather  than  the 
.«tigma  of  accepting  welfare  money  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  emplosmaent 
m  the  competitive  labor  market  or  they 
had  to  depend  on  family  or  friends  for 
support.  In  1968,  the  agency's  workers 
and  trainees  received  wages  totaling 
more  than  $1,450,000.  Their  productive 
efforts  resulted  in  their  paying  approxi- 


mately $318,000  In  Federal  income  and 
social  security  taxes,  notwithstanding 
thousands  of  dollars  they  paid  in  local 
and  State  taxes. 

Chicago  Goodwill  Industries'  enviable 
record  in  rehabilitation  was  attained  in 
the  face  of  cruelly  rising  costs.  But  the 
agency  has  accepted  today  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow  to  give  the  less  for- 
tunate fuller,  more  rewarding  lives.  At 
considerable  expense  it  has  developed  a 
new  and  unique  scientific  testing  pro- 
gram aimed  at  making  employable  in- 
creasing numbers  of  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple who  earnestly  desire  a  bright  future 
of  steady  jobs  with  steady  wages. 

Through  this  scientific  program, 
known  as  MOVE  an  individual's  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  interests  are  meas- 
ured by  means  of  a  series  of  job  sample 
tests,  job  tryouts,  and  actual  work  ex- 
perience within  the  agency.  Thus  is 
created  a  multidimensional  job  profile 
from  which  is  developed  the  vocational 
program  planning  that  renders  a  person 
employable  in  private  industry. 

Chicago  Goodwill  Industries'  first  50 
years  have  been  recorded  on  the  pages  of 
time  with  the  notation  "Well  done."  Now 
It  looks  confidently  to  the  future  when  it 
can  Implement  even  more  the  charge 
given  by  Dr.  Helms,  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional movement,  back  in  1902  that: 

Let  us  be  dissatisfied  with  our  work  until 
every  handicapped  and  unfortunate  person 
in  our  community  has  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  fullest  usefulness  and  enjoy  a 
maximum  of  abundant  living. 


capped  Goodwill  Industries  is  not  a 
charity— it  is  a  chance.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
this  great  organization  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  its  golden  anniversary 
and  my  best  wishes  for  continuing  suc- 
cess in  its  worthy  endeavors. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation,  and  in- 
deed, the  gratitude  of  all  Cook  County 
residents  for  the  great  record  of  accom- 
plishment   compiled    by    Goodwill    In- 
dustries, and  to  commend  the  officers  of 
this  fine  organization  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  its  success.  They  are:   M.  Glen 
Miller,  president:  Elmer  W.  Lenz,  vice 
president;  R.  C.  Wieboldt,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent; Carl  M.  Blumenschein,  vice  presi- 
dent; Richard  P.  Miller,  vice  president; 
S.  N.  Tideman,  Jr.,  secretary;  Lynn  G. 
SahUn,   treasurer   and   assistant  secre- 
tary; George  P.  Thermos,  assistant  treas- 
urer; Edward  W.  Lyman,  Jr.,  assistant 
treasurer;    Executive   Director   William 
Rogollo;  Public  Relations  Director  Paul 
Hoffman;  Directors  Laurance  H.  Armour, 
Jr.,  Kenneth  E.  Campbell,  Philip  V.  Car- 
ter, Paul  M.  Corbett,  John  M.  Coulter, 
John   David,  George   H.   Dovenmuehle, 
Robert  G.  Gibson,  Benjamin  J.  Gingiss. 
Gerald  A.  Gitles,  Robert  M.  Hotter,  Ed- 
ward C.   Holmblad,  M.D.,  William   In- 
gram, Henry  S.  Kahn.  N.  Hall  Layman, 
Samuel   N.   Lebold,   Fred   G.   Litsinger, 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Maiworm.  R.   P.   Merridew, 
Lester  R.  Minion,  D.D.,  Richard  S.  Old- 
berg.  William  G.  Olson,  Luther  I.  Replo- 
gle,  Alfred  Slicer,  Lee  D.  Smith.  Leonard 
Spacek.  Stanley  W.  Tate,  Percy  J.  Tre- 
vethan,  L.H.D.,  Oliver  W.  Tuthill,  May- 
nard  P.  Venema,  Vem  E.  Whaley;  and 
Honorary  Directors  John  L.  Dole,  Na- 
thaniel Leverone.  Bert  R.  Prall.  Thomas 
M.  Pryor,  Bishop,  Henry  F.  Tenney. 

I  know  that  in  the  years  ahead,  Good- 
will Industries  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  will  remain  in  the  forefront  of 
leadership  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  To   the   handi- 


MILITARY  BASES  IN  SPAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
stTNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LowENSTEiN),  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  questions  presented  by 
the  expiration  tomorrow  of  the  agree- 
ment providing  for  American  air  and 
naval  bases  in  Spain.  Questions  raised 
by  these  bases  seem  especially  significant 
at  a  time  when  so  many  decisions  must 
be  made  about  America's  role  in  the 
world  and  about  the  relationship  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  the  national  tax 
burden  and  priorities. 

Could  this  money  be  better  spent  to 
meet  domestic  needs? 

At  what  cost  would  these  bases  exceed 
any  possible  military  value? 

Could  the  continued  existence  of  these 
bases  -commit"  the  United  States  to 
protecting  a  government  that  lacks  pop- 
ular support  in  its  own  country  "and 
which  must  resort  to  extreme  repression 
to  remain  in  power? 

Have  the  negotiations  for  these  bases 
been  conducted  without  civilian  partici- 
pation or  have  they  led  to  the  sort  of 
alliance  which  should  constitutionally 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate? 

I  hope  we  shall  open  what  will  become 
a  general  discussion  of  these  and  other 
pressing  questions  so  the  American  peo- 
ple can  consider  the  impact  of  this  deci- 
sion— a  decision  that  will  have  consider- 
able effect  on  policies  of  consequence  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Y'ork  i  Mr.  Podell  ) 
for  remarks  on  this  question. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  patently  obvious  that  Europe's 
agile  and  durable  Fascist.  Francisco 
Franco,  dear  friend  and  comrade  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  has  been  attempting  to 
blackmail  America  over  renewal  of  the 
15-year-old  bases  agreement.  Four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  worth  of  facihties 
are  at  stake,  as  Spain  seeks  to  extort 
from  our  country  a  prohibitive  price,  in- 
cluding a  broad  promise  of  defense  for 
Spain  and  major  quantities  of  military 
hardware.  Although  the  price  seems  to 
have  been  lowered  recently,  it  is  sad  to 
see  us  come  to  this. 

Must  the  United  States  lie  down  and 
grovel  at  the  boots  of  the  dictator  who 
"pacified"  the  Basques.  Must  our  coun- 
try jump  through  a  hoop  held  by  the  man 
who  provided  Adolf  Hitler  with  the  "Blue 
Division,"  which  gave  its  all  for  the  Nazis 
in  combat.  Must  America  beg  for  favor- 
able treatment  from  he  who  sheltered  in- 
numerable Nazi  murderers  fleeing  the 
hangman's  noose — protector  of  Otto 
Skorzeny  and  Juan  Peron.  It  leaves  a 
bitter  taste  in  any  honest  man's  mouth 
to  see  us  cater  to  whims  of  this  dictator, 
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who  managed  to  evade  the  justice  meted 
out  after  World  War  11  to  others  of  his 
Ilk 

This  is  the  man  who  employed  the 
Condor  Legion  of  Nazi  flyers  to  pulverize 
cities  full  of  his  own  people  The  man 
who  unleashed  his  Foreign  Legion  and 
Moorish  soldiery  on  his  brethren  They 
remember  the  Moors  at  Oviedo  It  was  he 
who  allowed  a  Falangist  service  for  Hitler 
to  taJce  place  m  Madrid  on  May  10.  1968. 
where  participants  sang  the  Horst  Wessel 
Lied  as  they  came  onto  the  street 

Here  is  the  man  who  ordered  execu- 
tions by  the  thousands,  legitimused  sen- 
tences by  military  tribunals  and  brought 
terror  to  every  corner  of  Spain  This  is 
the  freedom -loving  gentleman  who  only 
recently  suspended  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly  and  association  as  well  as  all 
guarantees  against  unwarranted  .search 
and  detention. 

Now  he  masquerades  as  El  Caudillo, 
the  man  who  brought  peace  to  suffering 
Spain  He  brought  peace,  all  right — 
peace  of  graveyards  and  prison  cells — 
peace  that  comes  after  echoes  of  a  flnng 
squadhave  ended  Peace  that  came  when 
all  his  oponents  were  dead,  m  prison  or 
driven  into  exile 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  our  country  con- 
vincing itself  that  to  remain  free  or  ful- 
fill K^s  obligations  we  must  deal  with  this 
dictator  and  his  mmons  By  no  stretch 
o'  any  wildest  imagmation  can  we  say 
that  Franco  and  his  bully  boys  are  lovers 
or  defenders  of  any  freedom,  except  that 
to  do  111  unto  those  who  oppose  them. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  question  the  real  worth 
of  these  Spanish  bases  Technological 
advances  have  eliminated  much  of  the 
need  for  them  We  are  losing  valuable 
foreign  exchange  by  our  major  presence 
there  This  ignoble  chapter  in  our  Amer- 
ican story  is  long  overdue  for  closing 
Let  us  tell  Franco  what  he  can  do  with 
his  bases  ideologj'  and  promi.ses  Let  us 
then  forthwith  pack  up  and  depart  from 
his  sunny  national  prison.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves 

I  am  totally  out  of  patience  with  Amer- 
ica s  policy  of  lying  down  with  dictators 
of  the  world.  If  it  is  not  a  Pf-rez  Jimenez, 
Peron  or  Stroessner.  then  it  is  a  Franco. 
As  our  technology  advances,  surely  we 
are  not  going  to  remain  dependent  upon 
such  people  and  the  regimes  they  have 
created 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  'gentleman  for 
his  most  helpful  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  talk  now  about 
the  cost  of  these  bases  relative  to  the  cost 
of  other  items  on  the  national  agenda. 
Americans  generally  will  be  concerned  to 
know  at  a  time  of  enoromous  tax  burdens 
and  delayed  domestic  programs  whether 
the  money  needed  to  continue  these 
particular  installations  would  be  wisely 
spent. 

We  have  contributed  over  the  vears 
more  than  S2  billion  in  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Spanish 
Government  In  return  for  the  bases 

That  $2  billion,  could  have  produced 
35.500  classrooms  in  the  United  States, 
or  new  facilities  for  1.065,000  students' 
$2  billion  could  have  supported  Head- 
start  protirams  for  1  vear  for  1904  000 
children. 
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The  Spai\lsh  Government  is  reported 
now  to  be  askUig  $300  million  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  bases.  This  same  money 
would  buy  enough  food  sUmps  to  feed 
1.875.000  people,  which  Is  a  substantial 
part  of  the  p<jpulation  of  the  United 
States  that  still  suffers  from  chronic 
malnutrition 

And  it  pays  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection that  as  far  back  as  1959.  Con- 
gressman P\ssMAN  of  Louisiana,  re- 
marked: 

Every  year  that  we  have  earmarlced  a  c«r- 
tam  amount  of  money  for  Spain,  the  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  has  spent  much  more  money 
out  of  support  funds  for  Spain  than  the 
amount  earmarlced 

It  Is  now  suggested  that  the  US.  Gov- 
errunent  is  prepared  to  pay  what  Is 
usually  described  as  only"  $140  million; 
$140  million  would  provide  food  stamps 
for  only  875.000  people. 

These  sums  may  not  seem  worth  quib- 
bling about  in  a  total  annual  defense 
budget  of  $80  billion,  but  one  must  start 
somewhere  Mr  Speaker,  why  not  here? 
Why  not  now'  $140  million  or  $300  mil- 
lion beyond  $2  billion  already— is  this  ex- 
penditure really  necessary' 

Furthermore.  ever>'  pennj-  spent  on 
the.se  bases  aggravaU-s  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  We  ask  American 
businessmen  to  curtail  overseas  invest- 
ment, we  put  unpleasant  restraints  on 
the  American  people,  to  save  much  less 
than  is  spent  in  this  one  peculiar  enter- 
prise 

Congressman  Rtrss.  of  Wisconsin, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury  on  March  22.  about  this  aspect 
of  the  economics  of  this  whole  affair: 


I  wntp  to  you  in  my  oapaclty  ,\s  Chairman 
'if  the  .Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change intl  Payments  of  the  Joint  Econ^.imlc 
•  'ommlttee  ind  your  capacity  as  guardian 
)f  the  LTnlted  States  balance  of  payments. 
U)  express  my  concern  about  the  Impact  on 
•iiir  p.iyments  fvisltlon  of  another  renewal  of 
'he  1«.53  bases  agreement  between  Spain  and 
'he  United  States 

After  .1  period  In  which  renewal  appeared 
In  doubt,  negotiations  between  Spanish  and 
U  S  representatives  now  seem  to  be  going 
forward,  and  may  continue  beyond  the  March 
26  deadline  originally  set  for  agreement  As 
IS  well  known  the  recurrent  United  States 
balance  of  payments  crisis  is  .Umost  entirely 
caused  by  our  overseas  military  operations 
Yet  neither  the  Pentagon  nor  the  Department 
of  State  has  seemed  overly  concerned  by  the 
payments  damage  wrought  by   these  opera- 

•lolUi 

The  Spanish  bases  question  offers  .in  op- 
portunity to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
ui  bring  to  bear  a  buslnesa-Uke  cost-benefit 
analysis  on  military  operations  affecting  oiir 
balance  of  payment.?  Of  the  three  major  air 
bases  involved,  one  is  already  on  a  caretaker" 
basis  All  three  have  greatly  diminished  In 
■strategic  value  as  U  S  military-  capabilities 
have  advanced  The  submarine  base  at  Rota 
Appears  to  be  iLseful  but  not  abs<Jlutely  vital 
to  U  3  security  Moreover,  given  political  un- 
certainties in  Spain,  the  availability  of  these 
bases  at  some  future  time  seems  open  to 
doubt  Certainly,  the  present  number  of 
American  military  personnel  and  dependents 
in  Spain— some  25.000 — seems  excessive  to 
ne^il 

In  sum.  tlie  time  is  obviously  ripe  to  let 
balance  of  payments  considerations  weight 
iieavUy  In  determining  the  future  level  of 
•he  U.S   military  presence  In  Spain 

Since  the  original  bases  agreement  of  1953. 
the  Spanish  reserve  p<j6ltlon  has  grnatly  im- 


proved, and  the  US  reserve  position  has 
greatly  worsened  Between  1963  and  1988 
U  3  recerve  position  haa  gre»Uy  worsened 
Between  1963  and  lOflB,  US.  re^rve*  i  ({old 
and  convertible  currervcies)  decreased  from 
»22  09  billion  to  »U42  billion.  In  the  same 
[>erlod.  Spain's  reserves  increased  from  j:5o 
million   to  $1  09  billion 

Furthermore,  between  1960  and  1965.  Sp.,in 
was  a  net  purchaser  of  U  S  gold  in  -he 
amount  of  .some  $758  million,  and  at  a  'ime 
of  great  embarr.vssment  to  the  United  Stare* 
The  gold  component  of  Spanish  reserves  at 
the  end  of  1968  was  some  72  p)ereent  of  re- 
serree,  or  $785  million 

Just  as  the  U  S  gold  loss  in  recent  vears 
may  be  largely  traced  to  our  military  Involve-. 
ment  abroad,  so  Spain's  Improved  reser\e 
position  may  be  attributed  In  Urge  mea.'iure 
to  the  U  S  military  presence  in  Spain  The 
direct  foreign  exchange  cost  to  the  United 
States.  liSid  the  gain  to  Spain  has  averaeed 
close  to  $50  million  a  year  In  recent  years 
in  terms  of  outlays  by  the  US.  mllltarv  and 
their  dependents,  and  salaries  for  Spanish 
employees  As  maintenance  costs  rise,  'his 
figure  will   inevitably   Increase 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  present  these 
considerations  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
US  negotlaurig  team  It  Is  high  time  we 
stopped  endangering  the  world  position  of 
the  dollar  and  restricting  American  trade  .md 
investment  abroad  by  letting  foreign  miliLary 
o[>erailons  that  yield  marginal  military  bene- 
fits at  great  cost  to  our  IjaLance  of  payments 
go   unciiallenged     I   wish   you   every  success 

In  .short,  the  question  goes  far  beyond 
how  much  It  will  cost  to  renew  and  op- 
erate the  bases.  We  are  entitled  to  ask— 
we  are  not  entitled  not  to  ask — ho'w  much 
do  these  bases  add.  if  anything,  to 
American  security,  and  what  would  it 
cost  to  do  the  job  in  other  ways?  The 
B-47's  for  which  the  airbases  were 
originally  built  are  no  longer  even  part  of 
U  S  defense  forces.  Our  submarines  can 
be  based  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where— and  almost  as  conveniently — as 
at  Rota. 

President  Truman,  years  ago.  was  un- 
convinced of  the  militarj-  necessity  for 
bases  in  Spain.  Then  In  1963,  we  were 
assured  that  that  extension  was  the  last 
that  would  be  needed,  that  in  fact  the 
airbases  would  be  phased  out  because 
weaponr>-  advances  would  make  them 
unnecessary.  There  are.  it  seems,  con- 
stant assurances  from  the  military  that 
bases  will  later  on  be  unnecessary. 
But  later  on  seems  always  to  be  yet  later 
on.  One  scours  the  mind  for  an  occasion 
when  the  milltarj'  have  acknowledged 
that    "later  on"  has  finally  arrived. 

So  once  again — much  "later  on"  .since 
the  last  renewal — we  hear  that  '"later  nn' 
is  still  to  come.  When,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenisit  later  on? 

Senator  Symincton.  one  of  the  great 
authorities  on  military  affairs  in  the 
Congress  and  former  Secretary-  of  the 
Air  Force,  thinks  when  is,  in  fact,  now; 
that  it  is  in  fact  at  last  "later  on. "  He 
said  in  the  Senate  yesterday: 

This  country  does  not  have  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  continue  leasing  niU- 
tary  installations  which  were  constructed 
originally  under  defense  policies  that  now  ap- 
pear obsolescent  to  the  point  of  being  ob- 
solete 

And  Business  Week  magazine,  in  its 
issue  of  September  1968.  said : 

with  changes  in  weaponry,  equipment  and 
mobility  US -based  and  submarine-b3.<;ed 
missiles  have,  for  example,  lessened  the  need 
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{or  air  bases  abroad.  Satellites  are  diminish- 
ing requirements  for  foreign  communications 
and  elecuonlc  spy  stations.  The  giant  C-5A 
transport  plane  will  enable  troops  and  their 
equipment  to  reach  trouble  spots  quickly 
irom  U.S.  bases. 

Thus,  one  wonders  if  anyone  can  make 
a  case  that  would  justify  the  existence 
of  the  Spanish  bases  in  terms  of  defense 
ueeds,  of  responsible  fiscal  programing, 
of  national  priorities  or  of  wise  global 
policy. 

With  regard  to  this  last  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  House  should  be  reminded 
of  President  Nixon's  comment  during 
the  campaign: 

other  nations  must  recognize  that  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  world  policeman 
Is  nicely  to  be  limited  In  the  future. 

The  President  has  since  expanded  on 
this  idea.  On  March  4,  he  was  asked 
at  a  press  conference: 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern in  Congress  about  reports  that  a  general 
in  the  Pentagon  took  the  Initiative  In  ar- 
ranging for  the  U.S.  to  recognize  a  threat 
to  Spain  from  North  Africa.  In  your  opinion. 
Is  this  concern  merited,  and  what  is  the 
policy  of  your  administration  about  carving 
out  new  commitments  to  other  countries 
by  the  United  States? 

The  President's  reply  was: 

Well.  I  think  as  far  as  commitments  are 
concerned,  the  U.S.  has  a  full  plate.  I  first 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  make  new 
(cinmltments  around  the  world  unless  our 
i.ational  Interests  are  very  vitally  Involved. 
.Secondly,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  become 
involved  In  the  quarrels  of  nations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  unless  we  are  asked  to 
become  involved  and  unless  also  we  are 
vitallv  involved.  I  referred  earlier  to  even  the 
quarrels  and  divisions  In  Western  EMrope. 
I  stayed  out  of  most  of  those  up  to  this 
point    and  I  intend  to  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f:rntleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished pentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LOWENSTEIN  I  for  taking  this  time  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  leases  for  the 
four  military  bases  in  Spain  expire  in 
order  to  bring  before  the  House  the  very 
iir.portant  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
I'r.ited  States  should  continue  to  main- 
tain the  bases  in  Spain. 

Negotiations  for  the  extension  of  the 
leases  are  now  in  progress.  This  is  being 
done  at  a  time  when  the  extent  and 
character  of  U.S.  commitments  abroad 
is  being  called  into  serious  question,  and 
moreover,  when  the  imbalance  in  our 
present  budgetary  priorities  is  clear.  It 
is  important  that  we  imderstand  these 
priorities  and  that  we  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  propriety  of  extending  the 
leases  with  an  eye  toward  determining 
both  the  military  need  for  these  bases 
and  the  political  implications  of  chan- 
neling additional  financiEd  suppwrt  to  the 
Franco  regime,  a  regime  which  has  shown 
repeatedly  over  the  years  its  unwilling- 
ness to  grant  basic  civil  liberties  to  its 
citizens. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  is  another  im- 
•portant  question  involved.  Articles  which 
have  appeared  recently,  one  in  the  New 


York  Times  of  February  26  £ind  one  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  25, 
reported  that  the  military  had  attempted 
to  pressure  the  State  Department  into 
signing  an  agreement  which  contains  a 
U.S.  pledge  to  defend  Spain  as  if  it  were 
a  NATO  country  and  also  to  defend  Spain 
against  attack  from  North  Africa  in  ex- 
change for  Spain's  extension  of  the 
leases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter  because  it  again  indicates  that  the 
State  Department  is  not  exercising  pri- 
mary responsibility  but  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  playing  a  key  role  in  developing 
foreign  policy. 

Insofar  as  the  military  need  for  these 
bases  is  concerned,  it  appears  that  they 
are  now  obsolete.  Senator  Symington 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
made  that  point  very  clear.  The  Air  Force 
admits  that  of  the  three  airbases,  only 
one  is  being  used  at  this  time,  and  that 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  fighter  in- 
terceptors. The  bases  were  built  to  serv- 
ice and  maintain  the  B-47,  which  has 
long  since  been  retired,  and  they  are  not 
adeqtiate  to  handle  our  advanced  air- 
craft of  today.  By  the  same  token,  the 
naval  base  is  not  really  a  necessary  item 
for  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of 
our  Polaris  submarines. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  a  political 
and  military  point  of  view  that  the  leases 
for  the  bases  should  not  be  extended. 

The  benefit  which  Franco  has  gained 
from  these  bases  should  not  be  under- 
estimated.  The   Spanish   economy    was 
extremely  shaky  in  1950.  3  years  before 
the  ratification  of  the  bases  and  related 
agreements.  Many  economic  observers  at 
the  time  believed  that  Spain  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  that,  in   the 
absence  of  outside  aid,  the  Franco  regime 
would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures from  -within  Spain  to  liberalize  and 
modify     the     totalitarian     institutions 
which  Franco  had  instituted  after  the 
end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  1936- 
1939.   Britain   and   France   declined   to 
provide  Franco  with  economic  or  mili- 
tary   assistance.    However,    the    United 
States  viewed   Spain   as   a   potentially 
valuable  ally  in  the  construction  of  the 
defense  system  which  was  being  built 
to  ring  the  Soviet  Union.  Negotiations 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  four  bases  were 
begun  in  1951  and  were  concluded  on 
September    26,    1953.    The    argeements 
which  were  signed  at  that  time  consisted 
of  three  parts : 

First.  A  defense  agreement  authorized 
the  development,  maintenance,  and 
joint  utilization  on  Spanish  territory  of 
"such  areas  and  facilities  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,"  the  sovereignty  therein 
to  remain  Spanish.  The  agreement  was  to 
continue  in  force  "for  a  period  of  10 
years,  automatically  extended  for  two 
successive  periods  of  5  years  each" 
unless  terminated  by  notice  given  in 
September  1963  or  September  1968  and 
effective  18  months  later. 

Second.  A  military  defense  assistance 
agreement  obligated  the  United  States 
to  provide  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  funds  for  military  expenditures 
by  Spain.  The  agreement  has  no  terminal 
date  but  is  subject  to  cancellation  on 
notice. 


Third.  An  economic  assistance  agree- 
ment, to  remain  in  effect  until  June  30, 
1956,  but  subject  to  cancellation  on 
notice.  This  agreement  was  renewed 
periodically  but  expired  in  1963.  De- 
liveries of  aid  materials  continued  until 
1964. 

The  agreements  comprised  the  original 
"Pact  of  Madrid  Mutual  Defense  Treaty". 
The  base  agreement  was  renewed  in 
1963  for  5  additional  years  and  formally 
expired  on  September  26.  1968.  After 
that,  the  two  governments  had  a  6- 
month  period  in  which  to  negotiate  a 
new  agreement.  If  the  two  governments 
could  not  agree,  the  United  States  would 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  the  25,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  dependents  now 
stationed  in  Spain  within  1  year  to  close 
down  the  bases.  The  6-month  period  ex- 
pires tomorrow. 

Military  assistance  to  Spain  in  ex- 
change for  the  right  to  operate  these 
bases  has  amounted  to  about  $1.7  billion 
since  1953.  In  addition,  the  bases  now 
bring  Spain  about  S40  million  a  year  in 
local  American  spending. 

Last  summer  Spain  specified  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  in  militarj-  aid  as  the 
price  of  renewing  the  leases  on  these 
four  American  bases.  That  sum  was  sub- 
sequently scaled  down  to  $700  million. 
Even  the  lesser  sum,  however,  represents 
a  sevenfold  increase  in  the  amount  of 
aid  provided  by  the  1963  renegotiation, 
SlOO  million. 

According  to  press  reports,  there  were 
other  demands  as  well,  including  a  com- 
mitment to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Franco 
regime  in  the  event  of  a  So-viet- inspired 
attack  against  Spain  from  North  Africa, 
a  commitment  from  the  United  States 
to  assist  Spain  in  her  efforts  to  regain 
Gibraltar  from  the  British,  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  defend  Spain  under  the  NATO 
agreement  as  "an  integral  part  of  West- 
em  Europe."  All  of  these  demands  would 
have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  future 
American  commitments  if  the  United 
States  agreed  to  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  carried  out  negotiations  for 
these  bases  during  the  past  year  also 
raises  some  fundamental  questions  about 
the  way  in  which  far-reaching  commit- 
ments can  be  made.  According  to  pub- 
lished reports  in  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  the  nego- 
tiations were  first  carried  on  by  a  mili- 
tary man.  Maj.  Gen.  David  A.  Burchinal, 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  General  Burchinal.  actine  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  accepted  at  least  two  of  the  Franco 
government's  demands — assistance  in 
the  event  of  attack  from  North  Africa, 
and  Spain  to  be  defended  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  member  NATO  country. 

The  status  of  General  Burchinal's 
"commitments"  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  is  in  doubt  at  this  point.  Although, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  denied 
that  the  general  has  made  any  "irre- 
trievable" commitments,  it  has  not  yet 
said  whether  or  not  the  signed  minutes 
represent  "agreed  views"  -which  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  further  talks  between 
Madrid  and  Washington,  as  General 
Burchinal  insisted  they  did. 

The  dangers  posed  by  this  kind  of 
"negotiation  '  are  extremely  serious.  It  is 
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disturbing  to  cont*mplat*  what  kind  of 
commltmenta"  mi«ht  result  If  the  mili- 
tary is  allowed  to  carry  on  ne«otlatlons 
on  Issues  which  are  essentially  diplomatic 
and  political  In  nature  ConKreas  must 
insist  that  any  such  commitment — par- 
ticularly which  would  oblige  us  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  a  totalitarian  and  re- 
pressive reijime — not  b^  made  by  the 
Pentagon  and  that  Congress  be  consulted 
before  any  such  far-reaching  agreement 
is  ratified  by  the  administration 

The  facilities  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  constructed  under  past  agreements 
with  Spain  mclude  a  12-mile  long  naval 
and  air  station  at  Rota  on  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz:  three  airbases— near  Zara^oza  In 
the  northeast,  at  Torrejon  near  Madrid 
In  the  center  of  the  country,  and  at 
Moron  near  Seville  m  the  south  In  ad- 
dition, the  agreement  provides  for  two 
additional  naval  facilitit-s  at  El  Ferrol 
and  Cartagena — which  are  ased  to  .store 
.supplies— and  t*o  minor  alrbases  at  San 
Pablo  and  Reus  There  are  als<j  six  radar 
sites  on  the  mainland  and  one  on  the 
Wiland  eif  Mallorca.  and  a  pipeline.  485 
m:ies4»ng.  from  Rota  to  Zaragnza.  which 
is  used  to  pump  oil  between  the  two  bases 
at  thase  locations 

The  military  value  of  these  bases  is.  If 
not  completely  neKlUlble.  at  the  least 
dubious  According  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  17.  the  strongest  language 
one  ran  extract  from  the  Pentagon  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  these  bases  is  that 
they  are  desirable  '  The  utility  of  the 
airbases  is  particularly  questionable,  e.s- 
peclally  in  hght  of  the  developm.ent  of 
intercontinental  mi.ssiles  and  missUe- 
carrying  submarines  which  can  be  de- 
ployed frum  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  The  Polaris  submarine  facility  at 
Rota  provides  a  convenient  location  to 
service  the  submarines  at  a  marginally 
lower  cost  than  if  they  were  serviced  at 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
But  the  savings  afforded  by  this  base  Is 
minimal  and  hardly  essential  to  our 
overall  Mediterranean  force 

Beyond  strategic  con.sideratlons  is  the 
m.ore  fundamental  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  SUtes  should  be  pro- 
viding any  aid  whats<jever  to  Franco 
Spam  As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States  has  helped  to  mam  tarn  Franco 
ever  since  the  early  1950s  The  effect  of 
the  infusion  of  additional  U  S  military- 
aid  into  Spain  on  the  development  of 
democratic  Spanish  institutions  must  be 
considered  The  effect  will  be  to  place  the 
weight  of  the  United  States  behind  the 
Franco  regime  and  against  those  who 
seek  to  substitute  democratic  rule  for 
the  one-man  authoritarianism  which  has 
characterized  Francos  rule  from  the 
begmning  No  amount  of  explanatory 
denials  or  private  briefings  frum  the 
White  House  will  negate  the  effect  of 
supplying  more  military  hardware  to 
Franco 

In  the  past  week  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  the  Spanish  Government  is 
now  lifting  press  censorship  and  relax- 
ing restrictions  on  civil  liberties  The 
coincidence  of  the  new  'Uberalization" 
with  the  approaching  deadline  in  the 
negotiations  period  for  the  bases  shouJd 


not  be  lost  by  the  administration  In 
1962  Franco  u.sed  a  similar  ploy  to  try 
to  pave  the  way  for  future  Spanish  as- 
sociation With  the  European  Common 
Market  The  occasion  for  that  brief  lib- 
eralization of  the  political  climate  coin- 
cided with  Great  Britain's  efforts  to  enter 
the  Common  Market  Great  Britain  was 
at  the  time  Spain's  best  customer 
abn.ad  and,  if  Britain  had  joined  the 
Common  Market,  economic  consideration 
.seemed  to  dictate  some  kind  of  Spanish 
connection  with  the  European  economic 
entity — perhaps  as  an  associate  member. 
In  order  to  win  admittance  to  the  Com- 
mon Market,  it  w  is  necessary  to  create 
a  new  image  '  of  Spam  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Western  European  social  democrats, 
from  whom  Franco  had  deliberately 
.sealed  off  Spam   for   two  decades 

Just  at  the  moment  when  Spain 
seemed  on  the  rtiad  to  social  and  po- 
litical democratization.  General  de 
Gaulle  vetoed  Britain's  application  for 
the  Common  Market  With  the  eco- 
nomic pre.ssu.es  to  join  the  Market  gone, 
PYanco  almost  Immediately  returned  to 
the  policies  of  press  censorship  and  tight 
resulation  of  civil  liberties  which  he  had 
only  a  few  months  before  relaxed 

We  should  not  be  U)q  surprised  if  the 
newest  version  of  Franco's  liberaliza- 
tion '  Lils<j  turns  out  to  be  founded  on 
public  relations  concerns  We  should  ad- 
ditionally keep  m  mind  the  fact  that 
the  additinnal  military  aid  which  Franco 
would  rereive  from  any  agreement  would 
almost  surely  be  used  to  squash  incipient 
opposition  fii  him  in  Spain  After  nearly 
two  deciides  of  propping  up  the  Franco 
regime,  it  is  time  t<j  withdraw  support 
from  Franco  in  the  interests  of  further- 
ing the  democratic  evolution  of  Spain 
To  pour  more  money  into  Spain  would 
only  result  in  a  strengthening  of  the  to- 
talitanan  system  of  nile  that  has  pre- 
vailed In  that  country  smce  the  end  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War 

One  mcire  issue  needs  to  be  touched 
upon.  Th.at  is  the  (juestion  of  the  effect 
of  the  ratification  of  a  new  agreement  on 
these  bases  on  tlie  way  in  which  the 
United  States  regards  events  in  Spain  So 
long  as  we  continue  to  maintain  milltan' 
bases  in  Spain  the  fact  of  those  bases  will 
always  be  a  factor  in  determining  our 
respon.se  to  who  rules  in  Spain  The 
military  will  want  to  know  what  anti- 
Franco  elements  will  do  with  the  bases 
arid  whether  or  not  they  will  remain 
amenable  to  future  military  operation  in 
Spam  The  pre.s<^nce  of  the  bases  means 
that  military  conslderatKms  will  come 
ahead  of  political  considerations.  .And 
tlie  result  will  be  tiie  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  based  on  preestablished 
military  commitment's,  rather  tlian 
military  strategy  following  political  aims, 
as  should  be  the  case 

As  the  Washington  Post  of  Mafch  17 
stated: 

This  agrpement  appears  to  have  very  Utile 
'ij  r^Dmmend  It  It  floes  not  appear  to  be 
favLPuble  '.o  American  Interests  on  any 
grounds  military,  political  or  economic,  and 
in  fact  would  tend  ;o  bring  ttila  country  Into 
dl.srepute  with  exactly  those  elementa.  In 
Spain  and  out  of  It.  who  should  be  our 
allies 

At  a  time  when  funds  are  desperately 


needed  for  the  solution  of  urgent  housing 
education,  and  employment  needs  In  oui- 
country,  the  money  which  the  Pentagon 
contemplates  providing  to  F*ranco 
Spain— whether  it  be  $700  million  or  $loo 
million — could  be  far  better  spent  on  tiie 
-solution  of  our  own  domestic  needs  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  make  clear  to  tiie 
administration  that  the  leases  should  rucit 
be  extended  and  to  insist  that  the  monev 
be  redirected  instead  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  our  own  soclef. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  the  insights  :.e 
has  added  here. 

Mr    BINGHAM.  Mr   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleW 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  happy  lo 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  iiiu 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  New  Yo;.-: 
Mr  Lov\'rNSTEiN.  for  his  leadership  ;!i 
organizing  today's  discu.sslon  of  our  re- 
lationship with  Spain.  As  you  have  al- 
ready heard.  hLs  timing  is  particular.-, 
apt.  Tomorrow.  March  26,  will,  if  we  ii  ,• 
wise,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  i 
our  15-year-old  defense  agreement  wun 
Spain.  I  fear  that  we  .shall  not  be  tl.at 
fortunate,  but  I  do  want  to  add  my  vok  ° 
to  tho.se  who  are  urgmg  just  such  a  pai'- 
ing  of  the  ways  as  very  much  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

You  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  will 
hear  from  others  here  this  afternoon,  the 
variety  of  good  reasons  for  permittinL: 
our  1953  defense  agreement  with  Spa:n 
to  lapse  I  should  like  to  review  thee 
arguments,  and  the  background  to  \\ -.^ 
accord,  only  briefly  and  then  focus  on  •;.(• 
issue  which  strikes  me  as  central  to  tlie 
entire  question— the  extent  lo  which  we 
permit  our  national  policies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  to  be  dictated  by  militaiy  con- 
siderations 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
United  States  signed  a  trio  of  agreements 
with  Spain  on  September  26,  1953,  after  2 
years  of  negotiations  which  spanned 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations. Our  action  was  motivated 
largely  by  the  concerns  which  grew  nut 
of  the  Korean  war.  We  were  trying  to 
build  a  worldwide  base  network  as  part  of 
our  "containment"  effort,  and  Spain  u.i.s 
seen  as  a  choice  location.  For  the  Spanisii 
Government  of  Gtenerallssimo  Frani  >. 
the  pacts  offered  a  heaven-sent  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out  of  the  diplomatic  iso- 
lation which  their  policies  during  World 
War  II  had  led  the  wartime  allies  to  im- 
pose on  them . 

So  the  deed  was  done.  The  three  agree- 
ments signed  on  that  September  day  :i 
Madrid  covered  economic  aid,  defen.-e 
and  mutual  defense  assistance.  Trc 
provided  the  framework  for  the  Unit'd 
States  to  build  and  operate  bases  in 
Spain,  and  for  the  Spaniards  to  st.irt 
profiting  from  the  growing  .Americim 
programs  of  aid  for  the  less-develoiied 
countries  of  the  world.  Three  air  ba.ses. 
a  naval  base,  and  supporting  facllii:e.t 
were  hurriedly  built  during  the  1950's  .it 
a  total  cost  of  over  $395  million.  The 
Spanish  role  as  a  so-called  bulwark 
against  communism  has  been  bolstet-d 
with  over  $625  million  in  American  mili- 
tary aid  through  fiscal  1968.  And  tlie 
Spanish  economy  has  been  stimulated  by 
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the  infusion  of  over  $1.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic Slid  from  the  United  States. 

The  agreements  were  entered  into,  In 
essence,  for  military  purposes.  They  com- 
prised a  package  which  we  felt  in  1953 
was  necessary  to  our  national  security. 
We  needed  the  bases :  we  needed  a  strong 
Spain  as  a  potential  partner  In  resisting 
Soviet  expansion.  The  economic  price, 
and  the  political  price  of  becoming  a  vir- 
tual ally  of  a  dictatorship  ostracized  for 
a  decade  and  a  half  by  most  of  the  world, 
became  a  secondary  consideration.  One 
sop  to  democracy  was  inserted  in  the 
preamble  of  the  economic  aid  agreement, 
m  the  form  of  a  sentence  by  which  the 
two  signatories  recognized  "that  indi- 
vidual liberty,  free  institutions,  and 
genuine  independence  In  all  countries,  as 
well  as  defense  against  aggression,  rest 
largely  on  the  establishment  of  a  soimd 
economy."  But  none  of  this  language 
crept  into  the  operative  paragraphs  of 
any  of  the  agreements,  so  the  Spanish 
Government  was  spared  any  potentially 
embarrassing  obligation  to  move  toward 
ii  more  open  society  as  part  of  the  price 
tor  its  friendly  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

Initially,  the  chief  American  strategic 
interest  lay  in  our  three  airbases  In 
Spain.  From  Zaragoza  in  northeastern 
Spain,  from  Torrejon  on  the  outskirts  of 
Madrid,  and  from  Moron  In  the  south, 
tiie  B--47  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  maintained  regular  patrols 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  part  of  the  nuclear  force  which  con- 
.stituted  our  deterrent  to  war.  Over  the 
years,  B-52's  replaced  B-47's,  and  bal- 
listic missiles  have  since  pretty  much  put 
even  the  B-52's  out  of  the  strategic  de- 
terrent business.  The  locus  of  our  stra- 
tegic interest  shifted  then  to  the  naval 
base  which  we  had  built  at  Rota,  on 
Spain's  Atlantic  coast.  For  Rota  became, 
and  still  is,  one  of  just  thret  oversea 
bases  equipped  for  servicing  and  repalr- 
im:  our  nuclear  submarines.  The  air- 
bases,  meanwhile,  changed  character. 
Zaragoza  was  put  Into  "caretaker" 
status;  Torrejon  became  home  base  for 
tactical  fighter  units  rotating  from  areas 
with  poorer  weather  and  for  transport 
aircraft;  and  Moron  came  to  house  air- 
.sea  rescue  units. 

Thus,  one  factor  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  as  we  consider  the  future  of  our 
defense  agreement  with  Spain  Is  the 
current  value  of  the  installations  It  per- 
mits us  to  maintain  there.  In  pure  dollar 
\alue,  the  replacement  cost  of  the  bases 
m  Spain  has  been  estimated  at  slightly 
over  $1  billion.  But  what  about  their 
military  value?  For  it  was  our  sense  of 
urgent  military  need  that  led  us  to  pay 
the  initial  price  for  their  construction, 
and  presumably  this  same  consideration 
.should  also  weigh  in  the  decision  on  their 
retention. 

Where  opinion  in  1953  was  heavily  In 
favor  of  the  b£ises,  however,  opinion  In 
1969  is  decidedly  mixed.  Let  me  give  a 
few  examples  from  the  past  6  months. 
Warren  Unna,  writing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  17,  1968,  said: 

us.  olBclals  reportedly  oosslder  that  the 
.'■ir  bases  now  have  been  ptiaaed  out  by  long- 
range  mlfisllee,  but  tbat  the  Rota  naval  baoe 
still  IB  very  Important. 


The  Washington  Daily  News  on  the 
same  day  reported : 

The  new  agreement  will  reduce  the  number 
of  air  bases  from  three  to  two.  The  U.S. 
wants  to  close  its  base  at  Zaragoza.  in  north- 
east Spain,  because  tactical  advances  have 
ruled  out  the  need  for  it. 

On  September  26,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment suggested  closing  of  the  base  at 
Torrejon.  In  their  statement,  the  Span- 
lards  noted: 

The  base  is  situated  near  Madrid,  Spain's 
capital  of  more  than  three  million  Inhabi- 
tants and  now  the  center  of  an  important 
Indusitrlal  area  .  .  .  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  would   welcome   Its   removal. 

The  Washington  Post  added  on  Sep- 
tember 27: 

While  U.S.  authorities  concede  that  the 
loss  of  the  Rota  base  In  particular  would 
pose  a  problem  for  the  Pentagon,  It  would 
be  a  loss  the  military  could  live  with. 

The  most  detailed  single  exposition  of 
current  views,  based  on  the  opinions  of 
unnamed  "analysts,"  appear  imder  Ben- 
jamin Welles'  byline  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  28,  1968.  Mr.  Welles 
reported  &&  follows : 

The  bases  are  "Important,  but  not  vital"  .  .  . 
The  base  at  Rota,  one  of  three  overseas  Po- 
laris bases,  was  useful  but  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

Of  the  tliree  air  bases,  Zaragoza  Is  already 
on  a  "caretaker"  basis.  Torrejon,  built  near 
Madrid  at  Spanish  insistence,  can  be  closed, 
as  the  Spanish  are  now  suggesting,  to  avoid 
making  Madrid  a  nuclear  "target." 

The  third  big  base,  at  Moron  de  la  Pron- 
ters,  near  Seville,  serves  as  a  take-off  point 
for  the  tankers  that  refuel  B-52  bombers  on 
patrol  ...  Its  loss  would  be  Inconvenient 
but  not  grave,  exjjerts  say. 

These  varied  accoimts  differ  in  some 
detail,  but  are  consistent  in  suggesting 
that  our  bases  In  Spain  are  of  only  mar- 
ginal value  for  the  1970's.  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  noted  only  last  week, "  'Desir- 
able' is  about  the  strongest  word  one  can 
in  good  conscience  extract,"  while  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain  Angler  Biddle 
Duke  once  referred  to  the  bases  as  "just 
a  convenience  to  the  United  States."  And 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Parbstein)  said  on 
March  4 : 

These  facilities  are  no  doubt  convenient, 
but  not  so  essential  to  national  or  Western 
security  as  to  Justify  an  unreasonable  com- 
mitment of  scarce  military  or  economic  re- 
sources. 

Under  these  circiunstances  of  marginal 
military  value,  how  shall  we  evaluate  the 
poUtlcsd  costs  of  a  defense  agreement 
with  Spain?  This  is,  after  all,  not  merely 
a  nm-of-the-mlll  dictatorship  such  as 
we  have  so  cavalierly  supported  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  This  is  the  last  surviving 
dictatorship  based  on  the  political  con- 
cepts we  fought  against  In  World  War 
n — ^the  last  surviving  dictatorship  whose 
sympathies  In  that  conflict  lay  with  our 
enemies.  And  the  Franco  government  has 
changed  its  coloration  only  slightly  in  the 
ensuing  years,  despite  the  vast  changes 
which  have  swept  across  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  A  brief  period  of  "liberalization" 
undertaken  in  1966  never  bore  full  fruit, 
and  was  abruptly — and  brutally — re- 
versed in  January  of  this  year  with  the 


proclamation  of  a  "state  of  exception." 
Once  more,  the  Spanish  press  was  sub- 
jected to  full  censorship;  key  articles  of 
the  Organic  Law  were  suspended;  and 
police  power  to  arrest,  interrogate,  ban- 
ish or  imprison  opponents  of  the  regime 
was  virtually  imchecked.  The  "state  of 
exception,"  interestingly  enough,  is  end- 
ing today,  1  month  ahead  of  schedule — 
a  piece  of  timing  which  coincides  a  little 
too  neatly  with  the  resumption  of  base 
negotiations  to  be  accepted  as  pure  co- 
incidence. 

Should  this,  then,  be  our  choice  for 
a  partner  in  a  defense  agreement?  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Spain  is 
not  merely  a  right-wing  dictatorship  in- 
ternally, but  it  is  a  country  whose  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  flirt  with  the  Sovi- 
ets and  threaten  "neutrality"  as  a  means 
of  pressuring  us  to  comply  with  its  de- 
mands. Spain,  in  1953,  may  have  looked 
like  the  most  solid  and  enduring  of  allies. 
But  Spain,  in  1969,  is  a  would-be  ally 
which  has  made  tentative  offers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  limited  base  rights  and 
which  has  proposed  the  removal  of  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  also  Fidel  Castro's  best  friend  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  Cuba's  most  helpful 
trading  partners  outside  the  Communist 
world.  Its  national  flag  airline  is  the  only 
non-Communist  carrier  providing  regu- 
lar service  to  Havana. 

We  have  long  accepted.  In  this  amoral 
world,  that  allies  are  all  too  often  bought. 
But  "bought"  allies  like  Spain  are  usually 
a  bad  bargain,  and  this  is  nowhere  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  in  cases  like  this 
where  they  show  a  reluctance  to  stay 
"bought"  unless  the  price  is  constantly 
increased. 

Yet  it  can  be  said,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  political  cost  to  us  elsewhere 
has  been  relatively  limited  even  though 
we  have  borne  the  Spanish  incubus  for 
15  years.  How,  then,  can  we  argue  for  a 
shift  in  policy  on  political  grounds?  The 
argument  here  rests.  I  think,  on  the  cur- 
rents of  change  which  are  moving  back- 
ward in  Spain  and  forward  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  When  we  made  our  Initial  de- 
cision in   1953.   security   considerations 
were  judged  to  be  paramount.  In  1963,  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  given  its 
first  5 -year  extension  at  a  supplemeaitarj- 
price  of  $100  million,  it  was  argued  with 
some  plausibility  that  the  American  pres- 
ence was  helping  open  Spain  to  the  winds 
of  progress.  The  Spanish  economy  was 
blossoming  under  the  stimulus  of  Ameri- 
can dollars;  the  Spanish  political  struc- 
ture was  seemingly  loosening  somewhat. 
But  in  1969,  we  are  negotiating  with  a 
Government  which  has  recently  taken  a 
giant  step  backward.  Further  extension 
of  the  defense  agreement,  involving  sub- 
stantial additional  military  assistance  to 
the  Franco  regime,  would  constitute  an 
American  seal  of  approval  for  political 
retrogression  and  a  severe  blow  to  those 
who  still  hope  to  sway  the  Government 
in  Madrid  from  its  renewed  enthusiasm 
for  dictatorial  rule. 

We  have,  then,  a  proposal  to  renew  a 
defense  agreement  which  gives  us  bases 
of  marginal  military  value  and  bears  a 
heavy  political  cost.  What  about  the  eco- 
nomic cost?  The  direct  price  for  the  past 
5  years  was  $100  million  in  military'  as- 
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slstance  Spain  refused  a  similar  offer 
when  It  called  for  new  ne«otiatlons  last 
year,  and  asked  instead  for  an  irutlal  $1 
billion  and  a  subsequent  rock  bottom 
$700  million  in  military  aid  The  5-year 
American  counter  offer  according  to 
press  reports,  came  to  $240  million  To 
this,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  operat- 
lnt(  and  mamtenance  casts  of  the  bases 
themselves,  with  their  25.000  American 
servicemen  and  dependents 

It  IS.  of  course  clear  that  we  ran  afford 
the  cost  of  our  Spanish  bases  if  they  are 
really  necessary  to  our  national  security 
But  with  the  military  and  political  value 
so  questionable   the  cost  seems  badly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  anticipated  return 
This  bnngs  us.  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  key 
question   which    I   believe   underlies   our 
entire  discussion  today    Are  we  dealing 
here  with   a   carefully   defined   national 
security  policy,  and  decidint;  whether  this 
particular    defense    asrreement    comple- 
ments or  detracts  from  that  policy  '  Or 
are  we  seekini?  to  defli'.e  national  security 
policy  so  that  it  can  encompass  this  de- 
fense a*;reement    because    our    military 
planwfps  want  to  keep  this  pact  alive  ' 

Incidentally,  the  role  of  the  military  in 
this  particular  case  is  a  strange  one   My 
colleagues  will  recall  the  story,  first  re- 
ported in  Newsday  by  Flora  Lewis  late 
in  February,  of  the  free-wheeling  nego- 
tiations  conducted   in   Madrid   last   De- 
cember by  MaJ   Gen  David  A.  Burchinal 
The  general,  evidently   acting  well  be- 
yond his  Instructions,  came  up  with  new 
Justiflcatloas  for  the  Spanish  bases — but 
only  by  accepting  a  major  potential  ex- 
tension     of      American      commitments 
abroad.  He  agreed  with  his  Spanish  op- 
posite numbers,  for  example,  Spain  was 
an  "integral   part"  of   Western   Europe 
and   therefore   within   the   US    defense 
umbrella.   He   also   accepted   their   view- 
that  we  might  face  a  joint  threat  »ith 
Spain   as   a   result   of  developments   in 
North  Africa.  As  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate    Mr    Mans- 
field'  pointedly  remarked  at  the  time, 
the  report  of  General  Burchinal's  activi- 
ties "raises  senous  questions  as  to  who 
shall  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  be  it  the  Pentagon  or.  as 
the  Constitution   states,   the  State   De- 
partment   under    the    direction    of    the 
President." 

This  bizarre  episode,  however,  is  only 
a  parenthetical  note  to  the  overall  prob- 
lem. For  this  kind  of  blaunt  military 
Intrusion  into  the  negotiating  process 
will,  almost  inevitably,  be  found  out  and 
overcome  Of  far  greater  concern  to  me, 
and  with  far  greater  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture course  of  this  Nation,  is  the  basic 
question  we  must  consider  are  we  to 
have  a  rational  process  for  deciding  our 
national  priorities.  In  which  the  military 
case  receives  appropriate  but  not  pre- 
queslion  we  must  consider:  Are  we  to 
be  swept  irresistibly  along  on  a  tide  of 
"national  security'  expenditures  while 
other  urtrent  needs  remam  unmet '^ 

This  broader  debate  Is  swirling  all 
around  us  It  Is  evident  in  the  argument 
now  raging  over  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  It  Is  a  major  factor  in  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  introduced  recently 
in  both  Houses  to  undertake  planning 
for  post-Vietnam  economic   conversion. 


It  is  manifest  in  the  widespread  popular 
outcry  against  our  continuing  matten- 
tlon  to  a  host  of  pressing  national  prob- 
lems, all  too  often  excused  on  the  ground 
that  national  .security  demands  leave 
insuJBcient  resources  for  these  other 
purposes 

Thus,  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  we  must 
look  at  this  challenge  to  the  Spanisli 
defense  agreement  in  the  context  of 
the  debate  ni^w  underway  all  across  the 
c<:)untry  on  the  critical  question  of  esub- 
listung  national  priorities  and  allocating 
national  resources.  The  ABM  has  been 
called  a  defen.se  in  .search  of  a  mission 
So  the  Spanish  ba.ses  might  be  called 
installations  In  .search  of  a  justification. 
Just  because  the  DetVnsi:'  Department,  as 
the  Washington  Past  .said,  'never  volun- 
tarily iilves  up  lUs  turf"  ls  no  reason  for 
A  major  element  uf  American  policy  to  be 
seriously  distorted  to  fit  the  Pentagon's 
preconceived  pattern 

We  must  breiik  the  bad  habit  we  have 
fallen  into  .since  World  War  II  of  ac- 
cepting without  .serious  question  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  military  for  a 
share  in  national  resources  They  have 
for  too  long  come  to  accept  their  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  as 
their  due  They  have  for  too  long  gotten 
bases,  with  or  without  accompanying  se- 
curity commitments,  wherever  their  fan- 
cies turned.  I  believe  the  proposed  re- 
newal of  the  defense  agreement  with 
Spain  IS  a  perfect  place  to  draw  the  line. 
The  return  accruing  to  the  United  States 
from  this  pact  is  marginal  at  best  in  the 
military  sphere  and  strongly  negative  in 
the  political  sphere,  and  the  costs  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  benefits. 
.Adding  these  solid  specific  arguments  to 
our  broad  intere.st  in  .seeing  national  pri- 
orities more  rationally  defined,  there  Is 
little  remaining  case  for  renewal  of  the 
agreement 

I  therefore  join  with  my  able  colleague 
from  New  York  ■  Mr.  Lowenstein  ' .  and 
with  other  Members  who  are  speaking 
here  this  afternoon,  in  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  let  this  defense  agree- 
ment die  the  quiet  death  it  so  richly  de- 
serves 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  In  this 
iiaht.  Mr  Speaker,  one  must  agree  with 
him  that  the  nature  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  new  rationale  given  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  bases,  has  done  little  to 
increase  the  national  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  American  oversea  commit- 
ments being  negotiated  pnmanly  by  mili- 
tary officials. 

I  include  at  this  !X)int  the  remarkable 
February  25  column  by  Miss  Flora  Lewis, 
of  Newsday.  Inc    Her  accuracy  and  in- 
sights  were   so   sustained   that   to   date 
there  has  been  no  persuasive  rebuttal  to 
her  rather  disqiueting  revelations 
State.  PeNTACON  Splft  on  CoM.MrrMENTS  to 
Spmn 
<By  Flora  Lewis) 
A  secret  dispute  has  developed  between  the 
State  Department    and    the   Joint   Chiefs   of 
Staff  over  American  commitments  to  Franco 
Spain.  .At  one  point,  the  military  almost  made 
ri  U  S   pledge  to  Hght  for  Spain  as  though  It 
were  a  N.ATO  country 

The  Senate  Foreien  Relations  Committee, 
which  is  starting  to  study  how  the  US.  gets 
Into  military  obligation  abroad,  got  wind  of 


the  blow-up  t>etween  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  at  Its  peak  A  committee 
staff  member  inquired  and  was  told  by  both 
.sides  that  there  was  no  disagreement,  no 
trouble  The  executive  departments  are  not 
lnvltlni<  the  Senators  Into  their  quarrel 

But  the  trouble  has  been  brewing  :..r 
moiubs  The  Issue  is  now  on  Its  way  to  Uie 
National  Security  Council  and  will  have  to 
be  derided  by  President  Nixon  Tlie  story 
Is  a  new  case  history  of  how  the  US.  can 
scumble  into  a  foreign  war 

The  immediate  Issue  Is  the  two  air  ba.'^es 
and  the  submarine  base  which  the  U  S  litis 
In  Spain  .Although  American  officials  dis- 
agree on  their  precise  value,  there  Is  generHl 
Hkrreement  that  none  Is  essential  to  national  • 
securlly  though  all  are  useful 

The  base  agreement  runs  out  this  year  li 
provides  that  unless  Madrid  and  Wa.sh.n^- 
ton  agree  on  renewal  terms  by  Mar.h  26. 
the   U  S    must   evacuate  within   one   year 

Talks  on  renewal  went  on  during  murh  uf 
i9«8  But  last  September,  the  Spanlartls 
broke  off  neijotlatlon.s.  ,sayln«  the  t^ap  be- 
tween  their  price  of  $7(K)  million  in  new 
weapons  for  another  five  years'  use  of  -lie 
bases  and  the  US  offer  of  $140  mlllK  n  .n 
weapons  and  .services  was  too  bl^  If  it  A;  s  i 
bluff.  It  dldn  t  work 

So  In  October.  Spanish  Poren;n  Mlni.~ter 
Fernando  Maria  Castlella  called  on  then 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  hniiirh 
a  new  .ipproach  In  place  of  the  diplomatic 
talks,  an  .American  military  mission  was  .us- 
sl^ned  to  a  three-stage  discussion  with  •.\\e 
Spanish  military,  who  dominate  Spain  They 
were  to  assess  the  actual  threat  faclnc;  Spain, 
the  "tasks  and  missions"  the  Spaniards  must 
undertake  to  face  it.  and  then  the  equip- 
ment   needed    to   do   the   Job. 

Rusk's  Idea  was  that  by  tackling  the  .ub- 
Jeot  In  terms  of  needs  rather  than  supplies, 
Madrid  could  be  brought  way  down  from  Us 
exorbitant  demands  for  Us  three  armed 
services 

Rusk  also  asked  twice  for  a  six-month 
extension  of  the  March  26  deadline  to  .-ive 
the  new  Administration  time  for  this  Im- 
portant policy  decision.  The  Spaniards  tlatly 
refused 

On  Nov.  18-20.  Oen.  Earle  O.  Wlieeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  vl.<,ited 
Madrid  and  opened  the  talks  He  made  a  tjen- 
eral  speech  about  Western  strategy  and  men- 
tioned In  passing  "the  potential  problem  of 
political  instability  in  North  Africa."  .And  to 
head  the  mission  he  named  MaJ  Oen.  David 
.A.  Burchinal.  a  tali  dapper  man  who  as  dep- 
uty to  NATO  supreme  commander  Oen  Ly- 
man L^mnltzer  has  the  dual  role  of  ^econd 
in  command  over  all  NATO  forces  In  Europe 
and  over  ail  American  forces  in  Europe. 

Burchinal  started  work  on  Dec  7.  Two  days 
later  he  signed  a  Joint  minute  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  threat  they  face.  It  Included 
as  a  selrous  element  the  threat  of  limited 
war  in  North  Africa,  mentioning  such  possi- 
bilities as  .Algerian  aggression,  a  "proxy"  war 
In  the  Spanish  colonies  backed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  other  highly  unlikely  develop- 
ments. His  signature  to  this  vast  expansion  of 
Wheeler's  remark  Implied  that  Spain  was 
Justified  In  seeking  far  more  Weapons  than 
the  U  S  wants  to  give. 

While  he  worked,  he  kept  his  papers  locked 
in  a  safe  at  the  U  S  air  base  .it  Torre.ion, 
which  Is  under  his  command.  Neither  the 
US  Embassy  In  Madrid  nor  the  rcguUir  US. 
military  mission  there  was  given  .mv  word 
on  conduct  of  the  talks,  nor  could  they  pos- 
sibly get  access  to  the  papers  that  were  tiikcn 
each  night  from  Madrid  to  Torrejon 

Burchinal  sent  his  copy  of  the  signed  min- 
ute oack  to  Wheeler.  It  was  not  shown  lo  the 
.StfUe  Depiirtjnent  nor  to  Pentagon  civilians. 
.After  two  weeks,  with  the  Intervention  ol 
top  Pentagon  civilians,  the  paper  was  finally 
produced 

The  civilians,  at  the  Pentagon  .ind  espe- 
cially at  State,   were  distressed  with  It.  "Hie 


extended  reference  to  a  threat  from  North 
.Africa  could  be  used  to  Involve  the  U.S.  In 
a  Spanish  colonial  war.  They  wanted  the  text 
changed.  Burchinal  refused  on  the  groiuids 
that  It  was  already  signed  and  that  trying  to 
get  a  redraft  would  ruin  his  negotiations. 

So  State  and  the  Pentagon  compromised. 
They  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  "prefatory  note" 
which  was  sent  to  Burchinal  to  be  inserted  In 
the  next  Joint  minute  on  "tasks  and  mis- 
sions '  The  note  said  the  talks  were  a  useful 
exchange  of  views  but  that  nothing  in  the 
first  or  future  minutes  could  be  considered 
a  binding  Spanish-American  understanding 
or  commitment. 

They  also  agreed  on  a  proposed  minute  for 
the  -econd  stage  and  sent  it  to  Burchinal  to 
.opifiitiate  It  eliminated  the  whole  passage 
ib-nit  North  Africa  Tiiere  was  no  report 
:roni  Burchinal  for  over  a  month.  Then,  in 
early  February,  he  returned  the  Jointly  signed 
minute  with  .i  deadline  of  48  hours  for  ap- 
proval. Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  demanded  State's 
endorsement 

T!)e  Stiite  Department  people  exploded. 
Burrhlnal   had   made  three  crviclal  changes: 

:  The  "threat  from  North  Africa"  Idea 
■A:i.-  reinserted 

J  .A  statement  was  inserted  saying  the 
C  ri  was  obligated  to  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope of  which  Spain  is  an  Integral  part." 
SUiie  Department  lawyers  pointed  out  that 
thl.^  could  extend  the  NATO  guarantee  to 
include  Spain,  a  vast  and  probably  illegal 
commitment  without  Senate  ratification. 

3  The  "prefatory  note"  was  changed.  It 
said  that  the  minutes  were  "agreed  views" 
0.'  the  two  military  sides  and  "must  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  further  talks  on  arms 
lor  Spain,  though  It  still  contained  the  phrase 
that  this  was  not  a  commitment. 

Ftirthermore,  State  was  Incensed  at  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  48-hour  deadline  and 
refused  approval.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  intervened  on  the  request  of  Pen- 
tagon staff.  He  got  Secretary  of  State  William 
P,  Rogers,  who  wsa  in  Florida,  to  Insist  on 
speedy  clearance  of  the  i>aper. 

.An  inter-departmental  meeting  was  called. 
It  was  stormy.  Reluctantly.  State  agreed  to 
endorse  Burchinal's  minute  provided  two 
changes  were  made.  The  fateful  "Integral 
part  of  Europe"  phrase  was  removed  and  a 
sentence  was  added  to  the  "prefatory  note" 
sayini;  the  talks  "do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  two  governnients." 

The  whole  Issue  was  then  sent,  as  case  No. 
1.  to  the  new  Inter-Departmental  Group  for 
Europe  set  up  vinder  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  machinery  for  funnellng  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  National  Security  Council.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  John  Leddy  Is 
chairman  of  the  group.  Its  report  went  Into 
the  broad  dangers  of  any  security  commit- 
ment to  troubled  Spain,  whether  the  US 
really  needs  the  bases  and  how  high  a  price 
It  should  iMiy  for  them  In  terms  of  both 
money  and  future  policy  risks. 

The  Spaniards  have  repeatedly  made 
vague  threats  that  they  might  turn  neutral 
If  there  Is  no  new  base  agreement.  Some 
.American  officers  argue  that  Madrid  might 
settle  for  fewer  weapons  If  It  could  get  a 
mutual  security  treaty  with  the  U.S.  Ameri- 
can (ilplomats  are  convinced  this  would  be 
an  outrageously  false  economy. 

At  the  least  it  would  open  the  U.S.  to 
sedous  charges  from  antl-Pranco  Spaniards 
that  It  deliberately  supported  his  dictator- 
ship, as  Cuban  moderates  who  initially  sup- 
ported Castro  charged  about  Batista.  At  the 
worst.  It  could  impel  the  U.S.  Into  an  un- 
wanted war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  is 
indeed  to  follow  the  prescription  of 
President  Nixon  during  and  after  the 
campaign,  to  decrease  our  policing  com- 
mitments around  the  world,  would  not 
Spain  be  a  salutary  place  to  begin? 


Is  it  really  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  go  on  propping  up  forever  so 
dubious  a  government  against  so  dubious 
a  possibility  as  a  hypothetical  invasion 
by  Algerians  or  from  Ifni  and  the  South 
Sahara? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  deadline  near  for  renewal  of  the 
agreement  covering  American  militar>- 
bases  in  Spain,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
LOWENSTEIN)  in  focusing  attention  on 
a  number  of  significant  issues  involved 
in  this  agreement. 

The  American  public  deserves  to  have 
its  Government  examine  with  a  much 
more  discriminating  eye  this  relation- 
ship which  reveals  so  many  questionable 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy: 

Is  there  a  significant  military  neces- 
sity for  American  bases  in  Spain  when 
even  the  Defense  Department  agrees 
their  security  value  appears  minimal? 

Is  American  diplomacy  to  be  carried 
out  by  American  generals  with  a  re- 
stricted view  of  the  political  conse- 
quences of  their  actions? 

Is  the  tremendous  financial  commit- 
ment to  Spain  over  the  past  years  justi- 
fied by  the  minimal  value  of  these  bases? 

Should  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
involved  in  the  internal  politics  of 
another  country  by  giving  aid  to  an 
imdemocratic,  a  totalitarian  regime? 

Should  the  executive  be  allowed  to 
make  such  consequential  commitments 
by  executive  agreement  without  benefit 
of  congressional  review? 

However,  I  would  like  today  to  briefly 
elaborate  on  one  particularly  important 
question  in  addition  to  those  I  have 
stated,  which  is  raised  by  our  support  of 
the  Franco  dictatorship  which  only  re- 
cently again  reverted  to  the  repressive 
policies  of  a  police  state. 

The  issue  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  never 
suffers  from  reiteration  because  it  is  so 
important  in  disclosing  a  chronic  flow 
in  oiu-  foreign  policy.  How  often  must 
we  earn  the  enmity  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  peoples  of  foreign  lands  by  ma- 
terially supporting  the  oppressive  gov- 
ernments that  they  abhor?  'Why  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  idealism  we  cherish  so 
dearly? 

That  Franco's  government  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  American  ideals  of 
democratic  government  hardly  bears  ex- 
planation, but  recent  facts  make  the 
conclusion  even  more  apparent.  Al- 
though a  new  era  of  moderation  was 
supposed  to  have  been  effected  over  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  on  January  24  of  this 
year  Franco  established  a  "state  of  ex- 
ception," suspending  numerous  civil 
liberties,  in  response  to  student  unrest 
and  some  simple  declarations  by  intel- 
lectuals  of   desires   for   more   freedom. 

The  emergency  action  established 
nothing  less  than  a  severe  police  state. 

Hundreds  of  arrests  were  made — Spain 
admits  to  260 — and  thousands  of  deten- 
tions were  imposed  without  warrants. 

Police  were  given  authority  to  make 
searches  at  any  place  or  time. 


At  least  17  intellectuals  and  university 
professors  were  forced  into  exile. 

The  Spanish  press  was  severly  cen- 
sored. Even  as  the  "state  of  exception" 
is  being  lifted,  Franco's  government  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  will  retain  power 
to  suspend  publications  or  fine  editors 
who  are  too  politically  outspoken. 

Indeed,  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  lifting;  of  emergency  measures  would 
seem  to  be  deliberately  aimed  at  soften- 
ing criticism  at  this  delicate  point  in 
negotiations.  But  the  meaning  of  this 
gesture  is  certainly  little  more  than  il- 
lusory. When  the  need  to  cultivate  Amer- 
ican opinion  is  passed,  the  experience  of 
this  dictator  has  shown  he  will  have 
no  hesitancy  in  restorinc  his  repressive 
measures  at  his  whim  so  let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  this  superficial  act  of  the  .so- 
called  lifting  of  restrictions.  The  period 
of  moderation  that  existed  earlier  was 
dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  "strong 
man"  felt  the  slightest  threat  to  his 
omnipotent  power. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  moral  reser- 
vations the  American  Government 
should  feel  in  dealing  with  this  regime, 
due  consideration  should  be  civen  to  the 
effect  our  support  produces  on  the  minds 
of  the  dissatisfied  Spaniards.  More  and 
more  America  is  being  equated  in  the 
thoughts  of  millions  of  Spaniards  with 
the  hated  regime. 

The  people  of  Spain  want  a  change 
from  the  old  ways  of  the  "caudillo." 
Numerous  widespread  elements  of  the 
Spanish  public  have  shown  their  impa- 
tience with  the  strong-arm  tactics.  Be- 
fore the  emergency,  state  students  had 
called  for  academic  reform;  lawyers 
from  Madrid  College  asked  the  govern- 
ment to  shelve  proposed  repressive  legis- 
lation; 1,300  prominent  Spaniards  called 
on  the  government  to  investigate  alleged 
police  torture  practices;  even  the  young- 
er Catholic  clergy  had  made  some  out- 
spoken protests. 

That  American  money  and  military  aid 
should  be  going  to  Franco  at  precisely 
the  time  when  so  many  of  his  own  peo- 
ple have  latmched  their  heaviest  criti- 
cism upon  him  is  a  course  that  is  at 
once  ironic  and  unwise.  Despite  explana- 
tory speeches  and  the  like,  few  Spaniards 
would  fail  to  regard  the  concluding 
agreement  as  placing  the  weight  of 
Washington  behind  the  generals  of  Ma- 
drid. 

In  short,  there  is  little  to  recommend 
this  compact.  It  is  not  favorable  to  any 
American  economic  or  political  interests 
and  where  the  needs  of  American  secu- 
rity are  so  questionable,  should  the 
United  States  be  aiding  a  foreign  regime 
which  controverts  the  ideals  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  is  opposed  by  its 
very  own  people.  It  is  both  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  American 
Government  to  take  an  objective  look, 
unclouded  by  the  limited  \iews  of  it* 
militar>'  advisers,  at  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
ask  what  hidden  benefits  there  are  for 
the  United  States  in  expensive  alliances 
with  repressive  governments  in  their 
declining  periods.  Do  we  really  need  to 
finance  rotten  little  dictatorships  re- 
sented by  their  own  people  and  rejected 
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by  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind'  Do 
we  need  a  Greek  Junta  so  badly  that  we 
must  finance  and  equip  one? 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Spain  over  the  years  There  will,  thank 
Ood,  be  a  Spam  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  Pranclsco  Franco  And  one  day  the 
Spanish  people,  who — like  many  other 
peoples  but  more  heroically  than  most — 
fought  for  their  freedom  against  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  will  live  In  freedom  again. 
But  meanwhile,  what  are  we  doing  to 
America  In  the  eyes  of  Spain.  And  what 
are  we  doing  to  Spain  In  the  name  of 
America. 

The  guns  and  planes  with  which  we  pay 
rent  for  our  bases  in  Spain  have  been 
used  and  will  be  used  not  to  fight  Rus- 
sians or  Chinese,  but  to  frighten  Span- 
lards.  Where  do  the  armored  personnel 
carriers,  the  machineguns.  the  ammuni- 
tion, the  helicopters — paid  for  by  Ameri- 
cans and  given  to  the  Spanish  Army — 
where  do  they  go'  What  do  they  do? 
What  are  they  for' 

About  these  matters.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  remarts  of  the 
dlstlftgulshed  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Halpirn  ' . 

And  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  comments  of  the  Abbot  of 
Montserrat.  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  said  m 
1963: 

We  have  behind  ua  not  tweniy-flve  years 
of  peace,  but.  twenty-flve  years  of  victory  The 
victors  have    done    nothing    to   put    an 

end  to  this  division  b«tween  victors  and 
vanquished  Therein  lies  one  of  the  moet 
lamentable  failures  of  a  regime  which  calls 
Itself  Christian,  but  whoee  state  does  not 
obey  the  baalc  principle  of  Christianity 

The  people  should  be  able  to  chtiose  their 
own  form  of  government  and  should  be  able 
to  alter  it 

The  government  has  no  right  to  abuse  Its 
power  It  should  be  an  administrator  in  the 
name  of  Ood  and  a.  servant  of  the  people 

I  have  ")e*n  very  much  interested,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  interested.  In  the  political  pris- 
oners, wh'jee  existence  constltutea  one  of  the 
moot  painful  aspects  of  the  regime  Their 
presence  In  the  prisons  Is  In  direct  relation 
to  the  peace  which  the  state  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  restoring 

I  have  been  in  Spain  again  recently. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  whatever  the  Spanish 
Government  now  says  to  ease  the  resent- 
ment against  it  here  and  elsewhere  on 
the  eve  of  these  negotiations,  the  un- 
happy fact  remains  that  the  finest  demo- 
crats of  that  sad  land  are  once  again  In 
hiding,  in  jail,  m  terror,  in  remote  vil- 
lages for  undisclosed  crimes,  for  unde- 
fined periods  of  time. 

There  must  be  a  better  use  for  the 
money  extracted  from  the  people  of  this 
Nation  than  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  a 
friendly  people  who  have  done  us  no 
harm  and  who  crave  only  freedom  and 
justice  for  themselves. 

'Mr  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr  LEGGETT  Before  the  gentleman 
concludes  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks  here  today.  I  did 


not  hear  everything  the  gentleman  had 
to  say.  but  certainly  it  is  my  own  view 
that  there  is  some  need  to  maintain  some 
military  capability  In  the  Mediterranean. 
I  believe  that  the  Rota  Base,  which  our 
Navy  uses  out  there,  is  perhaps  critical 
for  .some  of  our  deployments  there.  I  be- 
lieve there  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  other  surplus  military  Instal- 
lations which  we  still  currently  have  on 
lease  with  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
with  respect  to  those  surplus  capabilities 
I  would  certamly  point  out  they  are  per- 
tinent to  the  nature  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks 

Mr    LOWENSTEIN    I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr  Lowknstkin  on  his  fine 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  major  prob- 
lems at  issue  in  the  negotiations  on  US 
military  aid  and  installations  in  Spain. 
It  is  k>econung  increasingly  clear  that 
events  such  as  the  Spanish  negotiations 
are  symptomatic  of  a  far  deeper  problem 
confronting  U  3  foreign  policy.  Tills 
problem  is  the  military  determination  of 
US  foreign  policy  The  problem  takes 
on  two  dimensions  The  first  is  that  many 
of  our  advanced  and  extremely  costly 
weapons  systems  are  so  far  reaching  in 
their  capabilities  and  missions  that  the 
systems  are  in  effect  determining  Uie 
foreign  policy  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  the  often  feared  techno- 
logical takeover  of  our  society.  In  the 
past  we  have  always  assumed  that  our 
policy  would  be  determined  by  men — 
hopefully,  the  President  with  consulta- 
tion from  Llie  Department  of  State.  Now 
however,  it  .seems  that  we  are  reach- 
ing the  era  where  the  weapons  systems 
promoted  by  the  military  are  rushed 
tlirough  Congress,  and  a  foreign  policy 
is  then  structured  around  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  system  Not  only  does  this 
directly  threaten  the  long  held  concept 
of  civilian  control  of  tlie  military,  but 
goes  a  step  further,  and  threatens  to 
have  the  computers  and  systems  ana- 
lysts control  the  civilians. 

The  second  symptom  is  present  in  the 
Spanish  incident.  In  this  case  the  mili- 
tary— Major  General  Burchmal  to  be 
exact — has  negotiated  far-reachmg  com- 
mitments with  the  Spanish  authorities. 
These  negotiations  go  far  beyond  techni- 
cal military  aid  requirements  and  reach 
directly  into  the  province  of  our  overall 
commitments  to  the  Spanish  Crovem- 
ment.  including  discussions  on  possible 
U  S  involvement  in  Vietnam-type  ac- 
tions which  the  Spanish  fear  may  erupt 
in  their  spheres  of  infiuence  In  Africa.  I 
would  thmk  we  had  learned  a  lesson  by 
now  from  our  Vietnam  experience.  It 
seems  we  have  not.  The  military  is  still 
determined  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  a  perennial  position  of  police  force  to 
the  world.  These  discussions  were  carried 
on  by  the  Army  without  the  consultation 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  from  all 
indications  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  Pentagon 
bulldozer  Just  yesterday  Senator  Mans- 
field charged  that  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  m  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  had  gone 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  safeguard  ABM 


system  presented  by  President  Nixon  TTie 
DOD  is  determined  to  have  its  way  with 
these  systems,  and  I  predict  that  by  ihe 
time  they  are  through,  the  ABM  sy.stem 
that  is  deployed  will  be  far  heavier  than 
the  one  originally  proposed.  This  has 
happened  time  and  time  again.  The  .sys- 
tems  get  bigger  and  more  expensive  and 
no  effective  controls  are  placed  on  iheir 
development. 

This  blatant  example  of  diplomatic 
negotiation  by  the  military  in  Spam  u 
symptomatic  of  the  dangerous  problem 
facing  us. 

We  must  once  and  for  all  decide  who 
is  in  charge  here.  Is  the  military  the  arm 
of  the  civilian  authority,  or  are  the 
civilians  merely  the  conduit  for  funds  to 
the  military? 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  heard  one  state- 
ment the  gentleman  made  to  which  I 
should  like  to  take  exception.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  that  no  evidence  has  been 
offered  as  to  need  for  these  bases 

I  would  concede  that  the  character  of 
the  need  hais  changed.  The  technology  of 
defense,  if  we  want  to  call  it  thai,  has 
changed,  and  to  some  degree  we  have 
passed  from  the  bombers  which  were 
used  when  the  bases  were  originally  in- 
stituted to  the  use  of  submarines  and 
also  of  missiles. 

But  I  believe  It  is  very  Important  to 
look  back  at  the  history  of  the  use  of 
these  bases  and  to  realize  they  have 
proved  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  many 
respects  and  I  cite  their  use  in  relation 
to  the  Congo  and  in  relation  to  the  recent 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  heard  no  one— 
in  the  military,  or  in  Defense,  or  State- 
say  that  they  are  not  important.  To  the 
contrary,  they  have  said  they  arc  very 
important. 

While  the  importance  has  changed  in 
quality  and  perhaps  to  some  degree 
otherwise,  nevertheless  they  still  have  a 
very  vital  importance  for  us  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  relation  to  these  other 
areas  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  was  wondering 
whether  that  importance  would  be  In 
connection  with  the  accessibility  of  these 
areas  to  Spain?  I  believe  it  is  important, 
if  that  would  be  the  inference,  to  consider 
some  of  the  mileages  involved. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  not  to  the  areas 
of  Spain,  but  it  is  our  use  of  these  bases  in 
relation  to  other  areas  In  the  world,  such 
as  the  Middle  East.  I  mentioned  the 
Congo.  Biafra  might  be  a  conceivable 
area.  Although  it  is  not  big  enou.eh  to 
require  any  great  mercy  airlift,  which  is 
what  I  am  thinking  of.  With  the  base  of 
Wheelus  in  Libya  being  of  questionable 
availability,  with  the  bases  in  Turkey 
being  in  some  doubt,  with  the  increased 
activity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  to  its  fleet  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  Red  Sea  area,  its  penetra- 
tion of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  practically  the  only  re- 
maining base  available  to  us  outside  of 
the  Azores  which  is  on  a  de  facto  basis. 
means  it  assumes  a  greater  significance. 
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Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  The  mileage  from 
Madrid  to  the  Suez  Canal  is  2,100  miles 
and  the  distance  from  Wiesbaden  to  the 
same  place  Is  1,800  miles.  In  temu  of 
critical  areas  the  mileage  from  Madrid 
to  the  Bosporus  is  1,650;  from  Wies- 
baden it  is  1,150;  submit  that,  while 
it  may  be  convenient  to  have  additional 
bases,  these  bases  are  neither  more  ac- 
cessible nor  more  convenient  than  the 
bases  we  already  have. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Of  course,  Wiesbaden 
Is  not  a  base  of  this  character.  I  have 
visited  all  of  these  bases.  It  is  not  the 
same  type  of  base  at  all  in  size  or  ca- 
pacity or  anything  else.  We  are  not  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bases.  Actually 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  decreasing  them. 
I  mentioned  Wheelus  and  the  Turkish 
bases,  as  examples.  So  it  is  not  a  question 
of  increasing  their  number,  but  we  are 
actually  decreasing  them. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  what  purpose  It  serves  to 
involve  ourselves  in  this  considerable  ad- 
ditional expenditure,  or  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  particular  government  that 
runs  Spain,  simply  for  the  decreasing 
convenience  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  expenditure  will  be.  Actually,  talks 
are  In  process  at  the  present  time  and 
no  agreement  has  been  reached.  In  the 
past  in  similar  bargaining  we  have  seen 
the  figures  go  down  from  something  like 
$1  billion  to  a  matter  of  several  himdred 
million.  I  am  sure  that  will  happen  in 
this  case.  However,  I  do  not  agree  and 
would  not  want  my  own  supiMrt  of  the 
military  necessity  to  be  read  as  any  sup- 
port of  the  Franco  regime.  Nor  do  the 
people  who  are  negotiating  on  our  part 
consider  a  military  agreement  to  consti- 
tute political  approval.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  sacrifice  our  secu- 
rity interests  because  a  cooperative  re- 
gime does  not  conform  in  all  ways  to  our 
prescription.  So  I  think  that  is  clearly 
not  a  ix>int  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  wonder  if  the 
sentleman  would  suggest  what  reason- 
able limit  we  should  pay,  in  view  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  for  the  use  of  these 
additional  bases  which,  you  suggest,  may 
ha\e  been  essential  years  ago  but  now 
may  be  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  No.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  I 
say  they  are  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. What  the  amount  of  the  rental 
should  be  involves  a  great  many  things. 
I  do  not  have  those  figures  at  hand.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  $100  million  or 
something  like  that.  However,  I  would 
not  want  to  be  held  down  to  amoimts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  point  out  that 
purchases  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  Spain  that  have  exceeded  the 
amounts  we  have  paid  for  the  rental 
rights. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  The  trouble  is  that 
when  they  purchase  $50  million  in  mlli- 
tar>-  equipment,  we  give  them  a  like 
amount  of  $50  million,  which  in  effect 
means  that  we  are  giving  the  Spanish 
Government  a  sort  of  matching  grant, 
a  grant-in-aid  which  means  they  get 
American  military  equipment  at  half  the 
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price  we  pay  to  supply  our  own  troops 
in  Vietnam.  I  confess  that  I  am  troubled 
by  a  concept  of  U.S.  military  security 
that  involves  making  available  to  Spain 
military  equipment  at  half  the  price  that 
we  have  to  pay  for  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  Is 
paid  for  at  regular  prices  and  the  pur- 
chase has  been  in  excess  of  the  amoimts 
that  we  have  paid  in  for  the  bfises. 

It  has  been  used  as  I  understand  it  for 
the  modernization  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Spanish  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  If  I  may  pursue 
the  point  a  bit  further,  the  official  figures 
are  that  to  date  we  have  expended  almost 
$700  million  in  military  assistance  to 
Spain,  exclusive  of  these  military  match- 
ing grants  and  of  economic  aid.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
that  we  would  be  wasting  our  time  to 
argue  the  history  of  the  matter  at  this 
point.  But  I  would  hope  we  could  agree 
that  in  view  of  our  immense  national 
debt  and  tax  burdens,  of  our  other  de- 
fense needs,  of  our  varied  commitments 
around  the  world,  and  of  our  innumer- 
able other  obligations,  we  should  set  up 
a  scale  of  priorities.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  priorities,  and  to  consider  in  that 
context  whether  we  really  ought  to  con- 
tinue this  operation  in  Spain.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  consider 
just  the  immediate  price  tag  when  there 
is  so  much  involved  here. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  myself  have 
filed  a  bill  to  set  up  a  commission  to  de- 
termine priorities  in  the  allocation  of  our 
national  assets.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  might  differ  as  to 
the  importance  of  this  particular  project 
in  relation  to  our  overall  defense.  When 
we  get  down  to  that  point,  I  think  that 
is  basically  what  we  are  arguing  about 
here. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  In  that  connec- 
tion, might  it  not  be  a  useful  pursuit  to 
determine  whether,  in  view  of  the  limited 
resources  of  the  United  States,  its  press- 
ing other  needs,  its  overwhelming  tax 
btu'den,  and  its  rising  national  debt,  it 
makes  sense  to  continue  this  program  in 
Spain.  Is  it  desirable  to  further  extend 
these  leases  without  a  full  national  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  and  of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  you  and  I  are  discussing  now? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  in 
favor  of  public  discussion.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  rose  to  raise  these  E>oints  is 
because  I  think  it  should  be  discussed 
and  we  are  discussing  it.  I  do  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  done  a 
service  in  bringing  his  point  of  view  be- 
fore the  House.  Mine  differs  somewhat 
and,  therefore.  I  want  to  bring  out  the 
points  that  I  think  are  important  In  this 
matter.  Certainly,  this  matter  of  military 
spending  does  involve  the  consideration 
of  an  allocation  of  priorities.  I  would  be 
the  first  one  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
areas  where  I  think  we  could  cut  back. 
Elven  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing. So  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  one's 


judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  taking  part 
in  this  discussion.  I  hope,  however,  we 
have  only  begun  the  discussion  today. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  decision  and  the  many 
other  things  involved,  to  act  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  extend  the  bases  in 
Spain  as  if  there  were  no  further  impli- 
cations and  costs. 

I  think  on  the  matter  of  the  national 
security  that  the  viewpoint  of  Senator 
Symington  and  others  who  have  been 
intimately  involved  with  security  prob- 
lems for  years,  and  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  our  overseas 
base  policies  and  commitments  on  our 
national  situation  that  that  testimony 
might  wisely  be  considered  along  with 
yours  and  mine. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  just  one  more 
point,  I  read  the  views  of  Senator  Sym- 
ington and  I  think  that  one  must  con- 
sider statements  that  are  made  at  the 
present  time  in  connection  with  nego- 
tiations that  are  going  on.  Sometimes  a 
lawyer  in  a  case  where  a  settlement  is 
about  to  be  made  might  puff  his  case  or 
belittle  the  opponent's  case.  I  think  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  case  here. 

I  thank  the  gentleman   for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j'ield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  am  happy  to 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  to  be  very 
much  commended  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  for  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  say  further  that  I  find  myself 
somewhat  in  disagreement  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoNAGAN)  as  to  at  least  the  reserva- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  MoNAGAN)   has  just  expressed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  reason 
for  asking  the  gentleman  to  yield  is 
because,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut,  I  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  There  have  been 
some  initial  hearings  on  this  subject  in 
that  subcommittee.  However.  I  feel  that 
I  should  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  I  believe  that  to  the  desk  of 
every  Member  of  the  House,  certainly 
to  mine,  there  came  a  statement  from 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

In  that  statement  there  is  certain  lan- 
guage which  is  subject  to  the  interpre- 
tation, and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  subject  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, but  nevertheless  is  subject  to  the 
interpretation  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  has  acted  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  the  chairman  has  been  authorized 
to  speak  for  such  committee.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  subcommittee  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  taken  any  action  in  connection 
with  this  issue.  I  believe  it  is  useful  to 
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explore  the  Issue  I  believe,  however,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  al- 
ready explained,  that  when  one  attempts 
to  assess  the  economic  and  military  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  effect  on  our  foreign 
affairs  of  these  decisions,  one  Is  looking 
at  a  pretty  broad  scope,  and  to  try  to 
isolate  one  particular  area  and  examine 
it  without  reference  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  defense  is  extremely  difQcult 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  Mr  Speaker  I  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  to  this  dl.scus- 
slon  made  by  the  eentleman  from  Ohio 
I  quite  share  his  concern  that  we  con- 
sider the  Spanish  bases  In  a  larger  con- 
text— that,  in  fact,  has  been  a  major 
thrust  of  my  remarks  today  Unless  we 
have  the  capacity  in  the  United  States 
to  question  whether  or  not  it  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  our  countr>'  to  continue  this 
Involvement  and  this  expenditure,  we 
have  lost  a  very  important  part  of  our 
best  tradltlorvs.  Almost  anythinK  can  be 
done  In  a  cloak  of  secrecy  if  we  assume 
that  the  Incantation  of  the  words  na- 
tional security"  precludes  welghink;  mili- 
tary request!* — and  rejectlnw  military  re- 
quests that  do  not  withstand  careful 
scrutliTy  successfully  There  would  not  be 
much  left  of  the  America  we  love  If  the 
people  were  denied  the  right  of  investi- 
gation and  decision 

Thus  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  ver>' 
special  responsibility  for  us  to  examine 
this  matter  with  great  diligence  and 
great  awareness  of  our  overall  national 
purposes  and  needs 

It  does  not  serve  simply  to  say  that  we 
need  some  military  prot^ram  or  other  be- 
cause some  general  says  so  Our  generals 
may  be  highly  motivated,  but  they  have 
been  known  to  be  wront;  nonetheless 
This  coimtry  is  not  dependent  exclusively 
upon  the  views  of  generals  in  the  deter- 
mination of  these  matters  I  suspect  if  It 
were  we  would  not  have  done  as  well  as 
we  have  We  would  certainly  not  be  what 
we  are 

I  hope  therefore  that  others  will  want 
to  proceed  with  this  discussion  after  to- 
day, will  want  to  urge  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  the  importance  of  the 
continuation  of  such  a  discussion 

I  hope  today  will  help  sound  a  tocsin 
for  the  necessity  of  such  a  discossion 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  today 
in  raising  serious  questions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  renewal  of  our  base 
agreement  with  the  Franco  regime  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Spaniards,  whose 
foreign  minister  is  now  in  Washington 
to  consummate  another  5-year  executive 
agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, have  Indeed  struck  a  fine  bar- 
gain— for  Spain. 

But  has  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  been  well  .served^  I  think 
not.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  view  the 
agreements  in  a  very  basic  sense  Is  the 
US  Government  which  will  have  to  fur- 
nish some  $300  million  additional  in  war 
material  for  the  Spanish  armed  forces 
getting  a  good  return  for  its  money'  The 
most  ardent  supporters  of  our  continued 
commitment  to  Spain  do  not,  and  can 
not.  claim  that  these  bases  are  vital  in 
any  sense  to  our  own  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pitfalls  that 
could  result  from  our  continued  intimate 


association  with  the  dictatorial  Spanish 
Government  are  too  readily  apparent. 
Should  much  needed  social  and  political 
change  finally  come  to  Spain,  on  whose 
side  shall  we  stand''  How  shall  the 
United  States  as  guardian  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  Ancien  regime  be  Judged  by 
the  new  leadership  and  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple? If  serious  civil  disturbances  occur 
as  they  did  on  a  milder  scale  2  months 
ago,  will  not  the  pres.sures  to  lnter\'ene 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  15,000  service- 
men and  their  def)endents  override  other 
considerations'  What  of  our  costly  in- 
stallations there''  Could  we  ever  allow 
them  to  be  taken  over  precipitously? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  unmistakable  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  our  bases  and  our 
lavish  military  a.sslstance  are  tying  our 
own  hands  in  identifying  with  the  winds 
of  change  that  must  some  day  sweep  over 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  What  is  surely  not 
more  than  a  matter  of  convenience  to- 
day for  our  own  military,  could  very  well 
become  a  matter  of  urgency,  or  at  the 
least,  acute  political  embarrassment  to- 
morrow 

The  Defense  Departments  dubious 
role  m  the  negotiations  has  fortunately 
already  been  brought  to  light.  The  ar- 
rogant unconcern  for  oppasing  view- 
points, the  Byzantine  secrecy,  and  the 
eagerness  to  commit  our  Government  to 
the  defense  of  Spain — under  a  set  of 
highly  unlikely  circumstances,  I  must 
add — these  all  raise  serious  questions  as 
to  the  proper  role  of  our  generals  in 
making  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  The  Defense  Department  s  under- 
cutting of  the  authority  and  tile  respon- 
.sibillty  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  base  negotiations  Is  but  a  .single  ex- 
ample of  the  mcreasmgly  preeminent 
role  of  our  military  in  the  formulation  of 
vital  political  decisions  affecting  oui' 
country  s  future 

In  the  background  of  this  sorrj-  epi- 
sode, we  must  not  overlook  the  most 
severe  suppression  of  dissent  in  Spain — 
the  past  2  months  under  their  "state  of 
exception  '—a  form  of  ngid  martial  law 
It  IS  apparent  to  me  that  these  draconian 
measures  which  have  been  conveniently 
lifted  only  yesterday,  too  conveniently 
coincide  with  the  visit  here  of  Foreign 
Mimster  Castiella  If  anything,  this  cyni- 
cal gesture  shows  a  flm-  apprec-iation  for 
public  relations — particularly  when  the 
American  public  is  involved,  rather  than 
the  Spanish  public 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  die  renewal  of  the  base  agree- 
ment with  Frtinco-Spain  will  encourage 
the  liberalization  that  we  have  read  about 
with  grateful  anticipation.  I  think  not. 
Besides  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  military,  the  agreement  gives 
.substance  to  the  menace  of  the  Commu- 
nist bogeyman  supposedly  threatening 
Spain,  and  against  which  the  harshest 
measures  are  justified. 

In  sum,  Mr  Speaker,  a  renewal  of  our 
ba.se  iigreement  with  Spam  offers  aid  and 
'•ncouragement  to  the  two  parties  whose 
narrow  interests  in  this  matter  have  un- 
fortunaU'ly  prevailed— the  Franco  re- 
gime, and  our  own  Department  of  De- 
fense 

April  1.  1969,  will  mark  the  thirtietli 
anniversary  of  the  complete  domination 
of  Spaiush  life  by  Generalissimo  Franco 


and  his  cohorts,  and  of  the  subjugation 
of  a  proud  people  whose  culture  has  en- 
riched our  own  hemisphere  particularly 
Mr,  Speaker,  is  not  the  time  ripe  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  tie  to  a  most  dismal 
period  of  Spanish  history,  and  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  Spain's  future? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif  oniia  Mr 
Speaker,  the  United  States  is  being  asked 
to  pay  $700  million  in  military  aid  to 
retain  three  Air  Force  and  one  submarine 
base  in  Spam  for  5  years,  a  high  price 
even  in  these  days  of  inflated  rents. 

The  Spanish  people,  and  press,  when 
allowed  have  made  clear  their  unhappi- 
ness  with  the  American  military  presence 
in  Spain  The  United  States  unfortunate 
experience  m  losing  a  hydrogen  bomb  off 
Paomares,  Spain,  in  1966  made  even  the 
Franco  government  unhappy.  The  bases 
have  become  an  open  sore  to  the  Spanish 
workers  and  students,  prohibiting  good 
relations  with  them. 

Further,  the  Spanish  Government  re- 
cently suspended  many  of  the  limited 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  people. 
For  the  United  States  to  renew  the  lea.ses 
and  pay  $700  million  in  milltan,-  aid  for 
them,  would  be  de  facto  endorsement  of 
those  limitations  on  basic  freedoms 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
called  the  proposed  payment  'a  bribe  ' 
Whether  It  is  rent,  or  a  bribe,  the  question 
arises  whether  these  bases  are  needed,  or 
whether  they  are  now  unnecessai-\-  real 
estate.  The  original  agreement  with 
Spain  in  1953  came  at  a  time  when  ba.^es 
for  relatively  short  range  Air  Force 
strategic  bombers  were  needed.  Today 
the  United  States  is  armed  with  inter- 
continental missiles.  B-52  bombers  and 
the  Polans  submarine  fleet — a  fleet  which 
can  operate  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  What  then  is  the  need  for 
the  Spanish  bases? 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  question.  The  payment  of  a  rent, 
or  "bribe,"  for  unnecessarj-  bases  is 

The  present  administration,  which 
often  has  called  for  economy,  can  ac- 
complish a  $700  million  economy  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  As  per  our  present  agree- 
ments with  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
United  States  should  notify  Spain  the 
bases  are  no  longer  required  and  will  be 
evacuated  within  the  specified  year.  The 
$700  million  can  be  put  to  far  better  use 
Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  colleagues — Mr. 
LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr,  Halpekn, 
Mr  MrCLOSKEY,  and  Mr  Ryan— for  ar- 
ranging this  opportimity  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  discuss  the  critical 
issues  involved  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  American  base  rights  in 
Spain. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  flttinR  on 
the  eve  of  the  expiration  of  our  present 
agreements  for  these  bases  in  Spain  lor 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  address 
itself  to  the  question  whether  it  is  \vi,<;e 
to  continue  to  operate  those  bases,  and 
if  so  whether  it  is  wise  to  expend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  new  de- 
fence commitments  to  preserve  that  con- 
tinued operation, 

I  would  only  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  heed  the  concerns  which 
motivate  .several  of  us  to  today  question 
the  wisdom  of  our  continued  miliury 
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presence  in  Spain  at  these  high  dollar 
and  commitment  costs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  In 
Spain  is  not  unique,  but  rather  that  it 
reflects  circumstances  in  the  making  and 
operation  of  American  foreign  policy 
which  can  be,  and  indeed  have  been, 
duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

First,  There  is  the  tendency  to  hold  on 
to  foreign  bases  even  after  the  facts 
justifying  their  original  acquisition  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

Our  bases  in  Spain  were  acquired  at 
a  time  when  they  were  thought  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent. No  one  today  claims  these  bases 
are  still  essential  for  this  purpose.  And 
so  it  is  that  one  is  led  to  question 
whether  the  continued  use  of  these  bases 
is  worth  the  price  we  are  being  asked 
to  pay — in  money,  in  support  of  an  un- 
attractive regime,  in  the  extension  of 
further  military  commitments  to  defend 
still  more  nations  in  more  circumstances. 

I  expect  that  the  arguments  we  are 
now  hearing  with  regard  to  bases  in 
Spain,  we  will  be  hearing  in  the  coming 
months  with  regard  to  bases  in  Japan, 
and  in  Korea,  and  In  Turkey,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  I  suggest  that 
we  pay  close  attention  to  these  argu- 
ments to  retain  these  bases.  In  a  good 
many  cases  I  think  we  will  And  that  the 
original  justifications  have  expired,  and 
that  only  jury-built  reasons  remain  to 
support  the  request. 

Second.  I  think  we  can  discern  in  the 
Spanish  situation  a  possible  example  of 
how  it  is  that  our  military  presence 
tends  to  expand  into  still  further  com- 
mitments and  presence.  Press  accoimts 
indicate  that  an  American  general  nego- 
tiating on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
may  have  offered  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  defend  Spain  in  the  same  de- 
cree to  which  we  are  now  obligated  to 
defend  NATO  allies.  This  is.  If  true,  a 
most  ominous  development. 

Where  afterall  is  the  great  threat  to 
Spain  at  this  moment?  It  would  appear 
on  casual  analysis  to  be  a  threat  from 
the  people  of  Spain  in  opposition  to  the 
repressive  regime  of  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country.  Are  the  French  or  the 
Italians  or  the  Russians  or  Chinese  apt 
to  attack  Spain?  And  if  they  did,  is  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  should  in 
every  case  be  obligated  to  come  to  Spain's 
defense? 

I  do  not  think  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  so  clear  as  to  indicate  that 
the  United  States  should  enter  into  such 
a  defense  commitment — and  moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  justi- 
fication for  undertaking  such  a  commit- 
ment so  lightly  and  in  such  cavalier 
fashion. 

Again,  I  think  it  may  be  that  this  ex- 
tension of  commitments  by  military  au- 
thorities in  the  countries  in  question 
could  be  duplicated  in  Latin  America  or 
Southeast  Asia.  Again,  too,  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  listen  closely  to 
how  this  offer  of  new  military  imder- 
takings  came  about — it  may  be  very 
instructive  in  preventing  a  recurrence. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  with  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  the  Department  of  Ete- 
fcnse  and  not  the  State  Department  or 
the  President  has  been  independently 


carrying  on  negotiations  which  vitally 
affect  our  foreign  policy.  Is  It  true  that 
imlformed  ofHcers  have  taken  great 
pains  to  conceal  their  activities  from 
civilian  scrutiny  in  the  Department  of 
State?  If  it  is,  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  us. 

Is  it  true  that  after  review  in  Wash- 
ington by  diplomats  and  defense  experts 
our  negotiators  in  the  field  agree  to  ar- 
rangements in  opposition  to  the  instruc- 
tions from  Washington?  If  so  we  should 
be  interested. 

Could  it  be  that  this  behavior  too 
could  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in  Ameri- 
can relations  overseas? 

Fourth,  I  wonder  whether  we  are 
giving  adequate  attention  to  the  Impact 
of  continued  American  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Franco  regime  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  Spanish  people  and  of  our 
friends  and  enemies  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
present  Spanish  regime  is  antithetical 
to  most  American  values  and  ideals. 
This  Government  h£is  in  recent  months 
moved  to  an  even  more  repressive  pos- 
ture than  that  which  has  marked  its 
past  reign.  Military'  assistance  provides 
the  funds  to  operate,  equip  and  main- 
tain an  army  to  enforce  this  repression 
should  it  be  challenged  by  force.  This 
overwhelming  military'  strength  in  turn 
allows  the  present  regime  to  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  desires  of  its  people  for 
increased  liberty.  Is  this  the  sort  of  poli- 
cy for  which  precious  American  resources 
should  be  spent? 

Fifth,  I  come  finally  to  the  large 
monetary  costs  of  our  continued  opera- 
tion of  these  Spanish  bases. 

The  American  civilians  and  ser\-ice- 
men  assigned  to  these  bases  consume 
miUions  of  dollars  in  foreign  exchange 
each  year — years  in  which  balance-of- 
payments  diflQcuIties  have  caused  us  to 
restrict  American  investments  abroad, 
and  to  maintain  artificially  high  interest 
rates.  Are  these  Spanish  bases  and  the 
convenience  they  provide  worth  the  for- 
eign exchange  costs?  Would  American 
businessmen  rather  see  American  for- 
eign exchange  spent  to  maintain  these 
facilities  in  Spain,  or  would  they  prefer 
to  increase  their  freedom  to  invest  over- 
seas? 

Would  American  consumers  rather  pay 
lower  prices  due  to  the  elimination  of 
"volimtary"  limits  on  imports  caused  by 
foreign  exchange  shortages,  or  would 
they  prefer  to  maintain  these  bases  in 
Spain? 

In  terms  of  foreign  assistance  the 
costs  are  high,  too.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  charged 
with  oversight  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  I  can  testify  to  the  scarcity  of 
resources  available  for  expenditure  in 
support  of  foreign  coimtries.  Would  the 
American  people  rather  spend  their 
limited  foreign  aid  resources  on  payoffs 
to  the  Spanish  for  these  bases,  or  would 
they  rather  meet  the  problems  of  starva- 
tion in  Nigeria  Biaf  ra.  or  the  problems  of 
overpopulation  in  India,  or  the  general 
problems  of  economic  development  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America? 

And  then,  too,  would  those  who  live  in 
America  and  need  food,   and  housing, 


and  job  training,  would  they  rather  spend 
American  resources  for  the  convenience 
of  these  Spanish  bases,  or  would  they 
rather  save  the  money  for  expenditure  at 
home? 

In  sum,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
very  grave  questions  are  raised  by  our 
continued  operation  of  these  Spanish 
bases. 

Are  the  reasons  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  bases  outdated? 

Is  the  militar>'  expanding  our  commit- 
ments to  defend  still  more  countries  In 
still  more  circumstances? 

Is  the  Defense  Department  and  not  the 
State  Department  and  the  President 
making  our  foreign  policy? 

Is  the  United  States  wise  m  continu- 
ing to  support  a  regime  antithetical  to 
the  American  way  of  life? 

Are  the  costs  of  these  bases  so  vital 
that  Americans  should  be  willing  to  re- 
strict their  foreign  investments  and 
foreign  assistance  to  preserve  their 
operation? 

These  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  ques- 
tions which  should  and  must  be  answered 
before  we  proceed  to  pledge  away  the 
future  lives  and  resources  of  this  country. 
Until  they  are  answered  to  my  satisfac- 
tion I  have  strong  reservations  about 
renewal  of  our  Spanish  operations. 

For  the  sake  of  informing  those  who 
read  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  an  article  by  Flora 
Lewis  which  deal  with  the  questions  I 
have  raised  today: 

I  From  the  Washington   Po.^t.  Mar.   17.  1969 1 
The  Spanish  Bases 

This  week  Spanish  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  Castlello  Maiz  arrives  m  Washing- 
ton to  conduct  the  final  round  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  continued  American  occupancy 
of  four  bases  in  Spain,  whose  lease  expires 
March  26.  These  bases — three  Air  Force,  one 
Navy — have  quite  a  history.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  1953.  in  the  mo6t  frigid  years  of 
the  Cold  War  as  part  of  the  defense  system 
that  rlneed  the  Soviet  tJnlon,  from  Spain  and 
Morocco  to  Turlcey.  In  return  for  the  leased 
land,  the  United  States  pumped  $12  billion 
in  economic  and  military  assistance  Into 
Spain  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  1963  the 
lease  was  renewed  for  five  years  in  return  tor 
$100  million  in  military  aid.  Last  summer  the 
Spanish  came  back  with  a  demand  for  *1 
billion  for  the  next  five  years,  a  sum  that  was 
later  scaled  down  to  $700  million  in  military 
aid.  There  were  other  Spanish  demands  as 
well,  among  them  a  commitment  that  ih- 
United  States  come  to  Spain's  defense  in  case 
of  attack — presumably,  and  Incredibly,  from 
North  Africa,  The  American  Government'.-^ 
pyosltlon  on  all  this  has  been  far  from  clear 
in  part  because  the  Johnson  Administrator!: 
apparently  authorized  a  major  general  to  d  i 
its  diplomatic  business  in  Spain,  and  it  is  no; 
at  all  certain  that  his  views  coincide  with 
the  Government's.  The  notion  now  is  that 
the  United  States  will  settle  for  a  five-year 
extension  at  SlOO  million. 

It  is  an  astonishing  business  No  one.  not 
even  the  Air  Force,  contends  that  the  tliree 
air  bases  In  Spain — in  this,  the  age  of  the 
ICBM — are  essential  to  American  defense. 
"Desirable"  is  about  the  strongest  word  one 
can  In  good  conscience  extract,  and  tha: 
largely  on  the  basis  that  the  Department  .  f 
Defense,  the  bureaucratic  proof  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  territorial  imperative,  never  volu;:- 
tarlly  gives  up  its  turf,  in  this  ease  three  .nr 
base.«  Tlie  naval  base,  useful  for  the  servicii'.g 
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at  PolATla  aubiBArtnea.  la  not  eaMnUal  eltb«r; 
It  U  mArgliiAUy  la«  expensive  to  8«rv1o«  the 
■utM  In  Rot*,  nkther  tb*n  the  Eaetem  Untted 
Stat«a.  und  that  la  about  all  So  ther«  U  little 
In  the  way  of  percuaalTe  mllttary  VTument 
for  retention  of  the  b&sea  and  the  10.000  men 
who  man  theam.  particularly  at  a  1700  million 
price  ta« 

The  objectlona   to   eztenalon   of   the   leaae 
however,  go  way  beyond  •100  million  or  •! 
billion    and    four    obaolete    and    obsole«cent 
baaes.  It  la  that  the  money  tn  military  aid 
will  go  to  the  Franoo  reiflm*  at  precisely  the 
time  when  It  la  under  hesvleat  lire  from  lt« 
crlUw — left,  right  and  center,  from  anarchi.';' 
to    monarchist — for    relnatatlng    the    repwee- 
slon  »o  characterlatlc  of   •the  aystem"  in  the 
ye»rs   Immediately    following    the    civil    war 
To  conclude  thla  a^eement  now  would  be  to 
place  the  weight  of  Waahlngton  behind  the 
genarala    In    Madrid,    no    matter    how    manv 
explanatory  speechaa,  atatementa  and   barir 
grounders  came  from  the  Whit*  Houae    Be- 
yond that,  and  not  very  far  beyond  it.  la  the 
Inadvertent   stake   we   acquire   !n   a   country 
once  we  eatabUah  bases  and  staff  them  with 
American  soldiers   Diplomacy  follows  the  flag 
Who  rules  In  Madrid  becomes  important  not 
for  political   reasons   but  for  military   onea 
What  win  they  do  to  the  baaes^  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  how  the  AdmlnlatraUon 
fs  sorflfTf  out  these  questions    Which  comes 
first'    T;»Utlcs   or    military    security,    in    thi.s 
case — by    moat    of    the    evidence — a    dubloua 
military  security. 

In  short,  thla  agreement  appears  to  .^avp 
very  little  to  recommend  It  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  be  favorable  to  American  Intereeta  on 
any  grounds,  military,  political  or  econom  ■ 
and  in  fact  would  tend  to  bring  this  countr. 
into  dUrepute  with  exactly  those  elements. 
In  Spain  and  out  of  It.  who  should  be  our 
allies  A  persuasive  caae  for  renewal  of  the 
leasee  has  yet  to  be  made 

(Prom  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times    Feb    27    1969 1 

PK.>rT*co*r  s      Sp.onsB      Basks      "DiPLOMjiCT" 

Tkigcess  Prr-D 

(  By  Plora  Lewis  i 

A  secret  dispute  has  developed  between  the 
Sute  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  over  American  commitments  to  Pranco 
Spain  At  one  p>olnt.  the  military  almost  made 
a  C  3  pledge  to  flght  for  Spain  as  though  It 
were  a  N.ATO  country 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  committee, 
which  Is  starting  to  study  how  the  C  3  gets 
Into  military  oblli^atlons  abroad,  got  wind  of 
the  blow-up  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  at  its  peak  A  committee 
sta3  member  inquired  and  was  told  by  both 
sides  that  there  was  no  dlsa^freement,  no 
trouble  The  executive  departments  are  not 
Inviting  the  senators  Into  their  quarrel 

But  the  trouble  has  been  brewing  for 
months  The  Issue  Is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
National  Secarlty  Council  and  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  President  Nixon  The  story  la  a 
new  case  history  of  how  the  United  States 
can  stumble  into  a  foreign  war 

The  Unmedlate  issue  Is  the  two  air  bases 
and  the  submarine  base  which  the  United 
States  has  In  Spain.  Although  American  of- 
ficials disagree  on  their  precise  value,  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  none  is  esaentlai  to 
national  security  though  all  are  useful 

The  base  agreement  runs  out  this  year  It 
provides  that  unless  Madrid  and  Washington 
agree  on  renewal  terms  by  March  26,  the 
United  States  must  evacuate  within  one  year 
Talks  on  renewal  went  on  during  much  of 
1968.  But  last  September,  the  Spaniards 
broke  off  negotiations  saying  the  gap  be- 
tween their  price  of  »700  million  In  new 
weapons   for   another   five  years    use   of   the 


baaea  and  the  US  offer  of  tI40  mUUon  in 
weapons  and  seivloea  was  too  big.  If  It  was  a 
bluff.  It  dldnt  work 

3o  In  October.  Spaalah  Foreign  Minuter 
Fernando  M*rla  CasUella  called  on  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  launch  a  new 
approach  In  place  of  the  diplomatic  talks, 
an  American  military  mission  waa  aaslgned 
to  a  three-stage  discuaalon  with  the  Spanish 
military  who  dominate  Spain  They  were  to 
assess  the  actual  threat  facing  Spain,  the 
"tasks  and  missions"  the  Spaniards  muat 
undertake  to  face  It.  and  then  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  do  the  Job 

Rusk  s  Idea  was  that  by  tackling  the  sub- 
ject In  terms  of  needs  rather  than  supplies. 
Madrid  could  be  brought  way  down  from  Its 
exorbitant  denrvands  for  Its  three  armed  serv- 
ices 

Rusk  also  asked  twice,  for  a  six-month 
e»tenslon  of  the  March  M  deadline  to  give 
the  new  Administration  time  for  this  Impor- 
tant policy  decision  The  Spaniards  flatly 
refused 

On  Nov  Ift  20,  Oen  Earle  O  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  visited 
Madrid  and  opened  the  talks  He  made  a 
general  sp>eech  about  western  strategy  and 
mentioned  in  passing  "the  potential  problem 
of  political  instability  In  North  Africa  "  And 
to  head  the  mission  he  named  MaJ.  Oen 
David  A  Burchlnal.  a  tall,  dapper  man  who 
aa  deputy  to  NATO  chief  Oen  Lyman  Lem- 
nltaer  has  the  dual  role  of  second  in  com- 
mand over  all  NATO  forces  in  Europe  and 
over  all  American  forces  In  Europe 

Burchlnal  started  work  on  Dec  7  Two 
days  later  he  signed  a  Joint  minute  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  threat  they  face  It  In- 
cluded as  a  serious  element  the  threat  of 
limited  war  in  North  Africa,  mentioning  such 
poBBlbilltlea  as  .Algerian  aggression,  a  ■proxy" 
war  In  the  Spanish  cx)lonles  backed  by  the 
Russians  and  other  highly  unlikely  develop- 
ments HU  signature  to  this  vast  exp>anslon 
of  Wheelers  remark  Implied  that  Spain  was 
Justified  In  .seeking  far  more  weapons  than 
the  United  States  wants  to  give 

While  he  worked,  he  kept  his  papers  locked 
In  a  safe  at  the  U  S  air  baae  at  Torrejon. 
which  l3  inder  his  command  Neither  the 
U  3  BCmbassy  In  Madrid  nor  the  regular  U  3. 
military  mission  there  was  given  any  word 
on  wmduct  of  the  talks,  nor  could  they  possi- 
bly get  access  to  the  papers,  which  were  taken 
each  night  from  Madrid  to  Torrejon. 

Burchlnal  sent  his  copy  of  the  signed  min- 
ute back  to  Wheeler  It  was  not  shown  to  the 
State  Department  nor  to  Pentagon  civilians. 
.After  two  weeks,  with  the  Intervention  of  top 
Pentagon  civi'.ians.  the  paper  was  finally  pro- 
duced 

The  civilians,  at  the  Pentagon  and  espe- 
cially at  State,  were  distressed  with  It  The 
extended  reference  to  a  throat  from  North 
Africa  could  be  used  t^  Involve  tJie  United 
States  in  a  Spanish  colonial  war  They  wanted 
the  text  changed.  Burchlnal  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  it  waa  already  signed  and  that 
trying  to  get  a  redraft  would  ruin  his  ne- 
gotiations 

So  State  and  the  Pentagon  compromised. 
They  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  "prefatory  note" 
which  was  sent  to  Burchlnal  to  be  inserted  In 
the  next  Joint  minute  on  "tasks  and  mis- 
sions ■  The  note  said  the  talks  were  a  use- 
ful exchange  of  views  but  that  nothing  In  the 
first  or  future  minutes  could  be  considered 
a  binding  Spanish-American  understanding 
or  commitment 

They  also  agreed  on  a  proposed  minute 
for  the  second  stage  and  sent  it  to  Burchlnal 
to  negotiate  It  eliminated  the  whole  pas- 
sage about  North  Africa.  There  was  no  report 
from  Burchlnal  for  over  a  month    Then.  In 


early  February,  he  returned  the  Jointly 
signed  second  minute  with  a  deadline  of  48 
hours  for  approval  The  Joint  Chiefs  de- 
manded State's  endorsement. 

The    State    Department    people    exploded 
Burchlnal  had  made  three  crucial  changes 
1— The   "threat  from   North  Africa"   idea 
was  reinserted 

2 — A  statement  was  Uuerted  saying  the 
United  SUtea  was  obligated  to  defend  west- 
em  Europe  "of  which  Spain  U  an  integral 
part  "  3Ute  Department  lawyers  pointed  out 
this  could  extend  the  NATO  guarantee  to 
Include  Spain,  a  vast  and  probably  Illegal 
commitment  without  Senate  ratification  it 
could  be  used  to  drag  the  United  States  Into  a 
second  Spanish  civil  war  If  Madrid  held  that 
possible  rebels  were  acting  for  Moscow 

3 — The  "prefatory  note"  was  changed  it 
said  that  the  minutes  were  "agreed  views'  of 
the  two  military  sides  and  "must  constitute" 
the  basU  for  further  talks  on  arms  for  Spain 
though  It  still  contained  the  phrase  that  this 
was  not  a  commitment. 

Fxirthermore.  State  was  Incensed  at  the 
impertinence  of  the  48- hour  deadline  ana 
refused  approval  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel 
Laird  Intervened  on  the  request  of  Pentagon 
staff  He  got  Secretary  of  State  Bill  Roger- 
who  was  In  Flortda.  to  InsUt  on  speedy  clear- 
ance of  the  paper. 

An  Interdepartmental  meeting  was  called 
It  was  stormy  Reluctantly,  Suie  agreed  t.. 
endorse  Burchlnals  minute  providing  two 
changes  were  made.  The  fateful  "integral 
part  of  Europe"  phrase  was  removed  and  i 
sentence  was  added  to  the  "prefatory  note " 
saying  the  talks  "do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  two  governments." 

The  whole  issue  was  then  sent,  as  ca-r 
number  one.  to  the  new  Intergovernmental 
committee  for  Europe  set  up  under  the  Nixo  , 
Administration's  machinery  for  funnelii.ir 
policy  decisions  to  the  National  Securitv 
Council  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John 
Leddy  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  Its 
report  went  Into  the  broad  dangers  of  a-  v 
security  commitment  to  troubled  Span 
whether  the  United  SUtes  really  needs  the 
bases  and  how  high  a  price  It  should  p..v 
for  them  In  terms  of  both  money  and  future 
policy  risks 

The  Spaniards  have  repeatedly  made  vntive 
threats  that  they  might  turn  neutral  if 
there  U  no  new  base  agreement.  Some  Ameri- 
can ofHcers  argue  that  Madrid  might  settle  :  - 
less  weapons  If  it  oould  get  a  mutual  el 
curtty  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can diplomats  are  convinced  this  would  be  ;.n 
outrageously  false  economy. 

At  the  least  It  would  open  the  United 
SUtes  to  serious  charges  from  anti-Franco 
Spaniards  that  it  deliberately  supported  h:s 
dictatorship,  as  Cuban  moderates  who  mi. 
tlally  supported  Castro  charged  about  Ba- 
tlsta.  At  the  worst.  It  could  Impel  the  United 
States  into  an   unwanted  war. 

State  Is  opposed  to  asking  the  Spaniards 
again  to  extend  the  March  26  deadline  be- 
cause that  would  stiffen  Madrid's  intransi- 
gence. Time  Is  running  out.  Soon,  probablv 
before  the  Senate  committee  gets  down  -o 
work  on  finding  out  how  the  United  States 
gets  pushed  Into  pledges  which  lead  to  na- 
tional disasters.  President  Nixon  will  have 
to  decide  how  badly  the  United  States  wants 
Its  .Air   Force  and   Navy   bases   In   Spain. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  In  his 
perceptive  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tioris  regarding  lease  renewals  for 
American  military  bases  In  Spain.  As 
does  Mr.  Lowenstein.  I  argue  that  we 
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should  let  the  leases  lapse,  but  I  think 
this  decision  should  be  part  of  a  much 
larger  move  toward  a  positive  U^.  for- 
eign policy. 

Ideally,  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  de- 
termined by  Congress  and  relevant 
executive  agencies.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  during  recent  years  most  for- 
eign policy  has  emanated  from  the  De- 
fense Department,  with  both  Congress 
and  executive  agencies  serving  as  virtual 
rubberstamps. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  "national 
security"  has  turned  into  "international 
hegemony."  The  United  States  plays  the 
part  of  benevolent  patron  for  many  re- 
gimes; no  matter  if  they  are  authori- 
tarian, repressive,  racist — ruling  cliques 
are  favored  as  long  as  they  retain  ves- 
tiges of  antioommunlsm.  Humanitarian 
\  alues  get  brushed  aside,  only  adherence 
to  antlcommunism  counts. 

Given  such  distortions  within  foreign 
policy  precepts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
two  decades  of  dictators — the  Diems, 
Kj's,  Trujlllos,  Chiangs,  Francos — arise 
and  remain  smug  and  secure  for  so  long 
in  countries  where  needs  for  massive 
social,  political,  and  economic  change 
are  so  evident.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
eventually  we  become  terribly  entangled 
within  these  countries'  political  affairs, 
with  the  United  States  often  finding  its 
support  with  the  forces  of  status  quo 
and  oppression.  And  the  results  are 
equally  unsurprising:  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Lebanon,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba, 
Vietnam,  Just  to  name  major 
catastrophes. 

The  antidote  for  this  inept  system  of 
foreign  policyTnaklng  is  not  hard  to 
swallow.  In  simple  terms,  Congress — at 
least — must  fully  reassert  itself  in  for- 
eign poUcy  matters,  and  a  proper  balance 
be  established  between  military  and 
diplomatic. 

Congress  already  has  the  means  to  ac- 
complish such  a  redirection  in  Its  use  of 
the  legislative  appropriations  process. 
Now,  a  determination  to  use  those  means 
must  be  undertaken. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  in  policy  re- 
garding our  foreign  military  bases,  and 
congressional  disapproval  of  extending 
the  Spanish  leases  should  be  the  first 
step. 

Certainly,  tactical  importance  of 
most — if  not  all — American  military 
bases  outside  this  country  has  declined 
with  the  rise  of  our  vaimted  ICBM  force. 
On  strategic  grounds,  foreign  bases  tend 
more  to  exaggerate  tensions  than  pro- 
\-lde  protection.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  closely  fol- 
lowed the  mld-1950's  decision  to  ring 
Russia  with  a  series  of  nuclear-equipped 
military  bases. 

On  humanitarian  grounds,  the  vast 
sums  given  as  lease  (tayments  reinforce 
oppressive  governments  and  thus  halt 
any  evolving  internal  pressures  for  equi- 
table development. 

In  economic  terms,  balance  of  pay- 
ments outflows  to  support  bases  are  con- 
siderable, and  each  dollar  expended  for 
such   bases  means  one  less  dollar  for 


vital  social  programs  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  ciu-rent  negotiations  with  Spain 
are  typical  of  the  situations  into  which 
the  United  States  has  been  forced  by 
maintaining  these  foreign  bases.  The 
Pranco  government  is  classic  in  its  ap- 
plication of  terror  and  repression;  his 
recent  vacillations  are  near-fardcal  as  a 
display  of  a  totalitarian  who  turns  on 
and  off  periods  of  "liberalization"  to  suit 
his  own  whim  or  to  improve  a  "public 
image"  for  foreign  eyes.  No,  the  case 
against  the  Franco  government  is  not 
hard  to  make. 

But  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
terminate  our  lease  agreement  with 
Spain  purely  on  grounds  of  the  "tinat- 
tractiveness"  of  that  government.  Much 
as  I  oppose  the  tenets  of  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment, I  feel  stronger  that  we  could 
just  as  easily  scratch  out  the  name 
"Spain"  and  fill  in  its  place  any  one  of  a 
dozen  other  countries  or  leaders.  And 
even  in  those  cases  I  do  not  advocate 
pulling  our  bases  out  because  we  are 
backing  a  bad  regime.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  factor,  but  it  is  not  my  major  objec- 
tion. 

As  long  as  the  militarists  hold  reign 
in  foreign  policymaking,  the  proclivity 
for  planting  "American  enclaves"  all  over 
the  world  will  persist.  And  as  long  as 
these  enclaves  remain,  I  can  foresee  no 
end  to  the  spate  of  flare-ups  which 
trouble  us  year  in  and  year  out.  An 
American  "presence"  is  virtually  impe- 
rialistic in  its  significance;  and  it  is  this 
imperialism  of  power,  this  aura  of  politi- 
cal and  military  greatness  which  above 
all  must  be  halted. 

We  know  America  is  not  attempting 
to  conquer  the  world.  No  rational  person 
can  argue  that  we  should  try  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  carbon-copy  Amer- 
ican strongholds.  Yet,  to  foreigners  who 
see  our  far-flung  military  bases  stsicked 
with  their  awe-inspiring  arsenels  of  de- 
struction, the  thought  of  America  as 
world  policeman  must  occur  often. 

And  it  is  this  image  of  America,  this 
view  so  pleasing  to  the  militarists,  that 
must  be  changed.  My  view  of  America  is 
different;  it  is  one  of  a  nation  still  con- 
fronted with  an  unfinished  revolution,  a 
revolution  so  impressive  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  military-industrial-po- 
litical-educational complex  cannot  stave 
it  off,  a  revolution  based  on  providing 
freedom,  equity,  and  justice  for  all  citi- 
zens of  all  lands. 

I  oppKise  any  and  all  American  military 
bases  abroad  because  they  impede  rather 
than  enhance  our  national  security.  I 
favor  any  measures  which  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  our  foreign  military  commit- 
ments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  any  further  funds  for 
such  bases. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 


extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  matter 
of  my  sr>eclal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM  ROLL  OP  HONOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  .  Under  prev-ious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  at  a  crucial  point  in  Vietnam 
policy.  This  week  the  aggregate  number 
of  our  men  killed  by  hostile  action  will 
surpass  Korea.  If  the  toll  continues  at  the 
present  level  for  another  11  months,  it 
will  surpass  our  losses  in  World  War  I. 
Stalemate  is  evident  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
allied  forces  have  kept  Hanoi  from  win- 
ning. Stalemate  is  equally  evident  at 
Paris,  where  only  the  shape  of  the  con- 
ference table  has  been  settled. 

These  grim  facts  converge  at  the  White 
House  where  the  new  administration 
faces  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  to 
do  with  the  legacy  it  assumed  on  in- 
auguration day. 

The  voluminous  transition  papers  pre- 
pared by  President  Johnson's  staff  with 
the  aim  of  providing  the  new  adminis- 
tration with  a  balanced  appraisal  of  cur- 
rent problems  should  have  included  a 
series  of  three  documents  prepared  by 
the  Directorate  for  Statistical  Service. 
Office,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense — 
Comptroller. 

These  documents,  captioned  "List  of 
Casualties  Incurred  by  U.S.  Militarj- 
Personnel  in  Connection  With  the  Con- 
flict in  Vietnam,"  list  by  name  and 
hometown  each  American  killed. 

In  my  view,  these  names  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  American  people  because 
they  establish,  as  no  other  arrangement 
of  words  can  possibly  do,  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  Vietnam  war  in  total  overall 
terms,  as  well  as  the  most  intimate. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  placed  the 
entire  listing  in  my  remarks  today,  total- 
ing in  all  31,379  names. 

The  publication  is  thoroughly  justi- 
fied, of  course,  for  another  reason.  While 
our  combat  participation  in  the  war 
may  have  been  a  grievous  error  from  the 
very  beginning — as  I  firmly  believe  it 
was — the  men  who  have  died  in  this  mis- 
taken confilct  nevertheless  deserve  every 
recognition  and  honor.  The  fact  that 
misguided  national  leadership,  in  which 
I  freely  acknowledge  my  own  share  of 
the  blame,  erred  in  sending  them  to  war 
diminished  in  no  way  whatever  their  her- 
oism, made  no  easier  their  sacrifice,  and 
lessened  not  at  all  the  anguish  of  their 
relatives. 

The  names  listed  are  all  of  those  killed 
by  hostile  action  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  through  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary 1969,  a  few  days  after  President 
Nixon  took  the  oath  of  ofiQce.  The  list- 
ing therefore  constitutes  a  description  of 
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the  dilemma  which  Immediately  con- 
fronted Mr  Nixon  and  his  staff 

The  listing  is  especially  appropriate 
this  week  because,  making  adjustment 
for  the  Department  of  Defense's  1-week 
lag  In  reporting  those  killed  In  action,  it 
Is  clear  that  Vietnam  deaths  have  now 
surpassed  Korea.  Nearly  one-third  oc- 
curred since  the  peace  offensive  "  be- 
gan last  March  31. 

This  fact  raises  sobering  questions 

What  advantage  to  our  national  in- 
terest has  been  secured  by  the  death  of 
the  men  listed  on  the  following  pages'' 

Were  sacrifices  of  this  magnitude  Jus- 
tified by  events  and  issues  in  Vietnam'' 

In  Korea,  by  contrast,  a  like  amount  of 
sacrifice  left  that  country  with  both  mili- 
tary and  political  stability — conditions 
which  exist  to  this  day  In  Vietnam,  de- 
spite our  heavy  investment,  the  military 
situation  IS  so  gnm  that  the  enemy  is 
able  to  mount  heavy  attack  across  a 
broad  front,  even  close  to  Saigon 

Last  week  I  urged  President  Nixon  to 
maloa-the  fundamental  decision  to  wlth- 
-draw-our  combat  forces.  arguin«  that 
present  circumstances  are  the  best  con- 
ceivable for  the  decision  and  warning 
that  the  decision  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  time  ioes  on 

In  my  view  our  involvement  was  a 
mistake  from  the  t)es?inning.  and  the  ra- 
tional corrective  action  is  to  withdraw — 
not  to  compound  the  original  error  by 
staying  there 

Questions  that  inevitably  will  be  asked 
are  Would  withdrawal  dishonor  those 
who  have  died'  Would  it  be  a  camou- 
flaged surrender  unworthy  of  our  Na- 
tion'' 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  another 
question  Will  additional  casualties 
alone  rectify  mistaken  war  policy'' 

If  the  premise  is  accepted — as  I  be- 
lieve it  must — that  our  military  policies 
have  been  ba.sed  on  false  assumptions  all 
along,  then  the  best  way  to  honor  the 
war  dead  is  to  take  steps  to  assure  that 
the  casualty  lists  stop  growing 

To  waste  additional  lives  simpiy  be- 
cause of  previous  deaths  is  rationaliza- 
tion so  warped  as  t,o  dishonor  every 
noble  sentiment  attached  to  the  name 
America 

To  justify  more  casualties  primarily 
through  appeals  to  national  vanity  is  to 
distort  our  greatest  tradition,  under 
which  the  interests  of  the  state  are  al- 
ways considered  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  individual  c.tizen. 

Every  parent  of  a  war  casualty  with 
whom  I  have  talked  has  expressed  the 
fervent  hope  that  the  loss  of  American 
hves  Will  quickly  stop. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  col- 
league and  friend.  Tim  Lee  Cakter.  and 
beiore  doing  so,  to  take  note  of  his  wis- 
dom, so  often  expressed  over  the  past 
2  or  3  years,  in  which  he  has  been  ;n  the 
forefront  of  those  who  have.  I  believe, 
courageously  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
our  war  policies.  I  came  to  his  view  at  a 
relatively  late  date,  and  I  am  glad  to 
salute  my   'leader." 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  think  that  the 
years  our  men  have  spent  in  Vietnam,  the 
hves  we  have  lost  tiiere,  the  thousands  of 
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wounded,  and  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  blown  away  are  mute  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  made  the  greatest 
militar>'  mistake  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  I  regret  this  is  true.  I  have 
always  supported  the  men  who  are  in 
Vietnam,  and  certainly  I  shall  continue 
to  support  them,  as  has  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  I  have  supported 
the  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber to  introduce  the  GI  insurance  bill.  I 
have  supported  ever>'thing  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  men.  However.  I  feel 
that  in  their  conception,  the  ideas  for 
having  our  men  in  Vietnam  were  wrong. 
And.  remember,  we  must  recall  when  this 
not  in  1963  or  1964. 
escalated  in  1961  when 
first  placed  over  there. 
Later,  in  1964,  about  the  time  of  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  resolution,  we  were  told  that  our 
vessels,  the  destroyers,  \faddox  and  the 
C  Turner  Joy  were  under  attack  by 
North  Vietnamese  vessels.  Hearings  in 
the  Senate  have  shown  beyond  doubt  the 
commanders  of  those  vessels  today  know 
not  whether  they  were  attacked  or  not. 
and  will  not  state  whether  they  were  at- 
tacked at  that  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  be  as  if  we  were 
attacked  by  a  fleet  of  ships  from  Mexico, 
if  we  were  at  war  with  Mexico.  Suppose 
that  was  the  case,  and  two  Argentine  ves- 
sels happened  to  be  among  the  group  at- 
tacking us  with  vessels  at  war.  Actually, 
if  they  attacked  our  coasts,  they  would  be 
fair  game  If  we  had  two  destroyers  with 
the  South  Vietnaine.se  vessels  that  were 
attacking  North  Vietnam  in  1964.  then  I 
submit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  shots  at  them 
would  have  been  justified.  North  Vietnam 
had  as  much  right  to  fire  at  them  as  we 
would  have  to  fire  at  vessels  accompany- 
ing the  people  at  war  with  us  I  was  not  a 
Member  at  that  time,  but  the  House  took 
the  distorted  .nformation  it  had,  and 
committed  thousands  and  thousands  of 
troops  to  Soutli  Vietnam,  with  the  effect 
which  we  have  had  today  And  still  we 
are  in  ttus  ceaseless,  tireless  war  where 
our  men  are  mangled  and  mutilated,  and 
in  which  33,000  have  now  been  killed,  over 
200,000  have  been  wounded,  and  $100 
billion  has  been  blown  away. 

To  what  effect'.'  To  what  avail?  We  are 
still  entangled  in  this  "green  hell"  of 
Vietnam,  in  this  morass.  I  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  true  Certainly  for  2 
years,  in  1965  and  1966. 1  tried  to  go  along 
with  what  we  call  the  loyal  opposition. 
At  that  time  it  seemed  that  they  were 
making  quite  an  effort  to  do  something 
in  the  war. 

But  after  two  visits  to  South  Vietnam, 
one  in  1965  and  one  in  1966.  it  became 
evident  we  were  not  winning  On  the 
.second  visit.  I  saw  villages  which  sup- 
posedly had  been  pacified  which  had 
fallen  back  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

After  seeing  the.se  things,  it  became 
apparent  that  actually  during  those  2 
years  of  1965  and  1966,  we  had  not  made 
the  valiant  effort  to  win  which  we  should 
have  Up  until  that  time  I  had  said  we 
should  get  in  with  all  we  have  got  and 
win  it  and  get  it  over  with  and  get  out 
But  we  did  not  do  tb.at  It  was  sort  of  a 
tit  for  tat.  in  which  we  would  retaliate 


only  with  light  counterattacks.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  continued  loss  of  life 
and  our  continued  desperate  Involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical 
of  anyone  or  of  the  present  administra- 
tion I  would  hope  and  pray  our  President 
will  continue  in  his  efforts  to  get  peace 
for  this  country  and  to  bring  the  finest 
young  men  of  the  United  States  back 
home  where  they  can  live  peacefully  and 
pursue  their  lives  as  they  did  previous  to 
this  terrible  engagement. 

This  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  been- 
fair  at  all  to  the  manhood  of  America. 
The  underprivileged  youngsters,  the  ones 
who  have  not  gone  to  college,  are  the  ones 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war 
They  arc  the  ones  who  have  been  subject 
to  the  draft.  I  regret  this  is  true.  Those 
who  were  affluent,  those  who  were  able 
to  go  to  college,  those  who  were  able  to 
get  into  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  have  been  spared. 

I  feel  certainly,  if  I  may  digress  a 
moment,  that  our  draft  laws  should  be 
improved  so  our  youngsters  would  be 
held  liable  for  draft  for  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  they  are  now  and  if  possible 
a  volunteer  army  should  be  instituted 

Again.  I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  yielding  to  me.  Without 
doubt,  he  is  one  of  the  great  thinkers  in 
this  House  and  one  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  I  fondly  hope  and 
fervently  pray  that  our  present  adminis- 
tration will  be  able  to  get  us  out  of  the 
morass  in  Vietnam  which  threatens  to 
get  us  into  other  wars  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land and  perhaps  Burma  and  Malaysia 
and   Indonesia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  fine  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Carter'. 
as  well  as  for  myself  in  stating  that  we 
have  nothing  but  compassion  for  the 
President  and  his  staff  as  they  wrestle 
with  this  very  vexing  problem.  It  is  not 
easy  to  admit  a  mistake,  whether  the 
entity  involved  is  a  person  or  a  nation  It 
is  a  mark  of  greatness  when  the  grievous 
error  does  come  to  light  to  face  it  square- 
ly and  correct  the  error. 

That  is  precisely  the  problem  which 
lies  at  hand.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  problem  he  confronts  is  one  that  'vas 
inherited,  for  him  to  take  a  step  to  cor- 
rect this  error.  But  It  is  also  fair  to  say, 
I  believe,  that  the  longer  this  funda- 
mental decision  is  put  off.  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  becomes.  That  is  why.  in  a  spirit 
of  compassion  and  good  will  and  a  desire 
to  be  helpful  in  the  appraisal  of  various 
forces  and  various  elements  that  must 
necessarily  go  into  a  decisionmaking 
process  at  the  White  House,  that  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  worthwhile  contribution 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  roll  of  honor, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  men  be- 
tween 19  and  24  years  of  age.  It  presents 
the  precise  width,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  war  Mr.  Nixon  has  inherited: 
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DEATHS      RESri-TTNG      FKOM      HOSTILE      ACTION 

IN  Vietnam  Throcch  Decembek  31,  1967 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Abeton.  James  Eatus.  Jr.,  Cottondale. 
Acton.  Marlon  PrankUn.  Huntsvllle. 
Adams.  Walter  Lee.  Mcintosh. 
Addison.  O  Neal.  West  Ensley. 
Andrews.  Ooley  L.,  Mobile, 
.Ard.  Henry.  Robertsdale. 
Arrlngton.  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  Montgomery. 
Ball.  Jimmy  Rex.  RogersvlUe. 
Bason,  William  Alfred,  II,  HunUvUle. 
Battle.  Harold  James.  Birmingham, 
Bearden,  Lee  V..  Stanton. 
Bearden.  Richard  Dewayne,  Oadsden. 
Beaton.  Robert  Louis,  Mobile. 
Bell,  David  Tomle.  Phenlx  City. 
Bennett,  Melvln  Leslie.  Cordova. 
Blnlon.  Thomas.  Reform. 
Black.  Larry  Paul.  Cordova. 
Bradley,  Rubin  Fletcher.  Jack«on. 
Bright.  Binie  Wayne.  Gaylesvllle. 
Broadhead,  Jack  Phillip.  McCalla. 
Brown.  Colburn.  Birmingham. 
Brown,  Paul  O.  Neal,  Florence, 
Bullard,  Kenny  Wayne,  Fairfield. 
Burch.  Kenneth  Edward  Ray.  Samson. 
Butts.  Lonnle  R.,  Oneonta. 
Byrd.  Guy  Albert.  Enterprise. 
Cameron.  Bobby  Walts.  Hayden. 
Canada,  George.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Carmlchael.  Alfred.  Jr..  Prlchard. 
Carson.  Charles  N  .  Jr..  Ensley. 
Carter.  Harry  Gibson.  Montgomery. 
Carter.  Nathaniel  Earl.  III.  Mobile. 
Cauley.  Aubrey.  River  Falls. 
Chambers.  Oscar  Edward.  MoundvUle. 
Clark.  Francis  Everette.  Mobile. 
Clark.  Robert  Lee.  Birmingham. 
Clemmons.  Jack  Elliott,  Atmore. 
Cleveland.     AJbert     Franklin.     Alexander 
City. 
Coats.  Douglas,  Red  Bay. 
Ctx;hran.  Aaron  Washington,  Birmingham. 
Colston.  Louis.  Jr..  Bessemer. 
Cook.  Marlln  Curtis.  Vernon. 
Cooper.  Herman  Lee,  Town  Creek. 
Cotney.  Elmer  Eugene.  LlnevUle. 
Cousette.  Joseph.  Allcevllle. 
Cox.  Charles  Edward.  Lexington. 
Craln.  Robert  Victor,  Tuscaloosa. 
Crenshaw.  William  Anderson,  Mobile. 
Crofford.  Clinton  E.,  RussellvUle. 
Crowell.  Samuel  Gerald.  PrattvlUe. 
Culver  Alfonzle,  Elba 
Daniel.  Elijah.  Jr  .  Bessemer. 
Daniels.  Walter  Eugene,  Mobile. 
D.irby.  Jimmy  Earl.  Opp. 
Davenport.  James  Donald,  Pell  City. 
Davenport.  James  Huey.  Wedowee. 
Davis.  Ch.irles  William.  Tallassee. 
Davis  Willie  Louis.  Luverne. 
Dedman.  Leslie  Paul.  Birmingham. 
Dickets  David  Rudolph.  Mobile. 
DiUard.  TTicmas  Manuel.  Sheffield. 
Dixon,  Leo  Chester,  Phenix  City. 
D.iran.  Thomas  E..  Montgomery. 
Dirfman.  William  David,  Birmingham, 
Duncan.  Thomas  David.  Attalla. 
Kidson.  Samuel  Arlen,  North  Birmingham. 
Klenburp,  James  Walter,  Sumlton. 
Klmore.  Claude  Eugene,  Annlston. 
Klrod.  Jimmy  Charles.  Plnson. 
Estes.  Donald  Carthel,  Auburn. 
Evans,  Andrew  C,  Sylacauga. 
Evans.  James  Larry,  Florence. 
Evans.  Johnnie  Lee,  Birmingham. 
Finch,  Lament  Wllkerson,  Birmingham. 
Ford,  Charles  Walker,  Dothan. 
Fox.  Carl  James.  Mlnter. 
Freeman.  Garry  Don,  Fort  Payne. 
Gamble,  James  Henry,  Bessemer. 
Gardner,  Fred  Michael.  Mobile. 
Gardner.  Roy  Edward.  Brookside. 
tiardner,  William  Hugh.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Garrison.  Carl  Franklin.  Clanton. 
Garth.  Raymond,  Tanner. 
Gaston.  Ross  Allen.  Fairfield. 
Gautney,  Earl.  Coffee  Springs. 
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Glover,  P^eddie  Bee,  Oadsden. 
Gordon,  Thomas  Leslie,  Sylacauga. 
Gray,  Delacy,  Elba. 
Grove,  Richard  Craig.  Birmingham. 
Gunn,  Terry  Sidney,  Mobile. 
Gunter,  Melvln  Wlster,  Vincent. 
Gurley.  Thomas.  SomervlUe. 
Hammac,  Joseph  Earl,  Brewton. 
Hamner.  John  Albert,  Northport. 
Hargrove,  James  Mabron,  Limestone. 
Harper,  Richard  EUirl,  Birmingham. 
Harris,  Nathaniel,  Bessemer. 
Harrison,  Cleophls,  Prlchard. 
Hatfield.  Billy  T..  Eufaula. 
Hayes.  Johnny  Vance,  Birmingham. 
Heath,  Charles  Edward,  Talladega. 
Hegler.  Mose.  Jr.,  Magazine  Point. 
Hervas,  Aaron  Kamala.  Mobile. 
Heyer,  Edward  E.,  Prlchard. 
Hlgglns,  Jerry  Wayne,  Cordova. 
Hill.  Eddie  Lee,  Jr..  Mobile. 
Hood.  Charles  Earnest.  Opellka. 
Howard,  James  J..  Birmingham. 
Hudgens,  John  Wayne.  Oxford. 
Hudson,  Johnny,  Birmingham. 
Kurd,  Lawrence  Adams,  Margaret. 
Ingram,  Charlie  Bernard,  Jr.,  Phenlx  City. 
Johnson,  Harry  J.,  Tarrant  City. 
Johnson,  Jerome,  Birmingham. 
Johnson,  Joe  Edward.  Tuscumbla. 
Johnson,  Sanford  Steven,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. 

Johnson.  Thomas  Allen.  Athens. 
Jones.  John  Henry,  Enterprise. 
Kelly,  James  Mathew,  Atmore. 
Kendrlck,  Jeunes  Calvin.  Robertsdale. 
King.  Felix  Deloach.  Jr.,  Florence. 
Kinney,  Handle,  Dothan. 
Klstler.   Russel   Wllford,   Dothan. 
Knight,  Mack  Arthur,  Lowndes. 
Knight,  Ralph  Max,  Attalla. 
Lagrand,  Robert  Henry,  Bessemer. 
Leatherwood,  James,  Mobile. 
Lee,  George  Blue.  Bay  Mlnette. 
Leonard,  Matthew,  Birmingham. 
Likely.  James  Thomas.  Georglana. 
Little,  John  Edgar.  Holt. 
Lockett.  Cleo.  Birmingham. 
Long,  Charles  Edward.  Clanton. 
Lott,  Junior  Edward,  Athens. 
Love,  J.  C,  Black. 

Lueallen.  Edgar  Bowie.  Jacksonville. 
Madden,  James  Floyd.  Brewton. 
Malec.  Paul  William.  Summerdale. 
Maness.  James  Emory,  Talladega  Springs. 
Marsh.  Bobby  Joe,  Oneonta. 
Marvin.  Joseph.  Prattvllle. 
Matthews,  Robert  L.,  HuntsvUle. 
McBrlde,  Herman  Alvln.  Jacksonville. 
McCalg,  Robert  Lee,  Florence. 
McCary  Charles  Wayman.  Lelghton. 
McDuffle,  Larry  Ray.  Phenlx  City. 
McHaney,  Carl  Jamerson.  Unlontown. 
McLemore,  Taylor  Henry,  B.iligee. 
McManus.  Charles  Verne,  Woodland. 
McMurray,  Johnnie  Ray,  Dlxlana. 
Menefee,  Gene  Allen.  Birmingham. 
Michael.  Don  Leslie.  Lexington. 
Mlckens.  Eddie  James.  Parrlsh. 
Milam,  Lewis  Edward.  Gadsden. 
Miller,  Claude  Paul.  Saraland. 
Mills,  Robbie  Ray,  Phenlx  City. 
Minor,  Randy  Mlckel.  Clanton. 
Mitchell,  Eugene  Emmett,  Scottsboro. 
Mooney,  James,  Selma. 
Moore.  Joseph  M.,  Elba. 
Moore,  Robert  Louis.  Montgomery. 
Morrison.  Billy  Joe.  Heflln. 
Mosler,  Robert  Keal.  Grady. 
Murphree.  Ira  Jerome.  Birmingham. 
Nallen.  James  Patrick.  Talladega. 
Nicholas,  Tommy  L..  Decatur. 
Nichols,  Larry  J..  Blue  Mountain. 
Oakes.  Christopher  Columbus.  Bessemer, 
Odom.  John  Thomas,  Alexander  City. 
O'Neal,  Victor  Hubert,  Birmingham. 
Otis.  Sherman  Eldrldge.  Mobile. 
Parker.  Udon.  Phenlx  City. 
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Patty,  Dudley  Randolph.  Montgomery. 
Penland.  Marvin  Kenny.  Piedmont. 
Perry.  George  Edward.  Birmingham. 
Perry.  Robert  Lewis.  Union  Springs. 
Phillips.  Howard  Edward.  Scottsboro. 
Phillips,  Orman  Dorr.  Bremen. 
Phillips.  William  Russel.  Enterprise. 
Pierce.  Edward  Davis.  Homewood. 
Pool,  Harold  Laverol.  Town  Creek. 
Rand.  Earlie,  Prlchard. 
Reed,  Willie.  Prlchard. 
Rhodes.  Ray  Anthony,  Moulton. 
Robinson,  Willie  James,  Seale. 
Rugers,  Clayton  George,  Jr.,  Bridgeport. 
Russell.  Floyd  H  ,  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Scarbrough,  Ennls  Ralph,  Birmingham. 
Scott.  Jlmmle  L.,  Montgomery. 
Scott,  Patterson,  Jr.,  Prlchard. 
Seawrlght,  William  J.,  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Shedd.  Alton,  Joppa. 
Sheffield,  Anthony  D  .  HuntsvUle. 
Simmons,  Oble  Clyde,  Brewton. 
Smith,  Charles  Warren.  Mobile. 
Snxlth,  Jack  A..  Bay  Mlnette. 
Smith,  James  Buford,  Phil  Campbell. 
Smith,  James  David,  Altoona. 
Smith.  Jeffery  W.,  Hlllsboro. 
Smith,  Jim  L.,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  Loughton,  Talladega. 
Smith,  William  Cary,  Bessemer. 
Spencer,  Cordell,  Bessemer. 
Stamey,  Jimmy  Edward.  Saraland. 
Stephens,  James  Rowe,  Enterprise. 
Stone,  Roger  Allen,  Parish 
Storey,  Charles  William,  Birmingham. 
Stoves.  Merritt.  III.  North  Birmingham. 
Studdard,  Finis  Roney,  Steele. 
Suggs,  James  David,  Eufaula. 
Taylor,  Elmer  Jack,  Atmore. 
Taylor.  Jlmmle  B.,  Northport. 
Thackerson.  Walter  Anthony,  Talladega. 
Thomas.  Roy  Edward.  Lafayette 
Townes.  Morton  Elmer.  Jr..  Mobile. 
Traylor,  Wayne  McKennely,  Heflln. 
Troupe.  Herman  Lee,  Tanner. 
Turner,  Anderson.  Bessemer. 
Turner,  George  Allen.  Mulga. 
Turner.  Louis  G..  Mount  Vernon 
Upner.  Edward  Charles.  Annlston. 
Uptain,  Davis.  Fayette. 
Vinson.  Henry  Mitchell.  Birmingham. 
Walker.  Charlie  Lewis.  Munford. 
Wallace.  FYankle  Lee.  Cherokee. 
Wallace.  Gary  Frank.  KiUen. 
Ware.  Mack  Arthur.  Bessemer. 
Ware.  Matthew.  Bessemer. 
Watts.  Roy  Delano.  Lanett. 
Waxton,  Wllbert  Eugene.  Grand  Bay. 
Wells,  Benjamin  G..  Madison. 
Williams.  Gene  William.  Birmingham. 
Williams,  Jimmy  Laverne.  Wetumpka. 
Williams.  Johnny,  Jr.,  Montgomery. 
Williams.  Larry  Douglas.  Birmingham. 
Williams,  Tommle  Lee,  Birmingham 
Wilson.  Gerald  W..  Empire. 
Winston.  James  Clennon.  St.  Elmo. 
Woods.  Abraham.  Marlon 
Wright.  James  E^rl.  Arab. 
Zelgler,  Eugene,  Montgomery. 

Air  Force 
Brooks.  James  Foster.  Kellyton. 
Coughlln,  Arthur  Raymond.  Mobile. 
Cunningham,  Carey  .Allen.  ColUnsvllle. 
Fields,  James  Lewis,  Mobile. 
Holbrook.  Horace  Alvle.  Jacksonville. 
Mlddlebrooks,  Robert  Neal,  Arlton. 
Mitchell,  Andrew  C.  Ill,  Mobile. 
Moon,  Jerry  Rudolph.  Lanett. 
Rainwater,  James  Alvln.  Jr..  BiUingsley. 
Wilkinson.  Joseph  E..  III.  Selma. 
Marine  Corps 

Alexander,  Bobby  Ray,  Decatur. 
Allen,  Robert  Warren.  Birmingham. 
Arnold.  Harold,  Prlchard. 
Barnard,  Lewis  Cecil.  Gadsden. 
Bexley,  Robert  Edward,  Mobile. 
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Marine  Corps 
Brock.  Jamea  Walter,  ni.  Cullman 
Brown,  Jain««  Homer.  Birmingham. 
Brown,  Jamea  Phillip.  Harvest 
Bryant,  Rofer  Jerr«l,  Plorence 
Buckley.  Robert  Earl,  Theodore 
Canldate,  Jamea  SlUa,  Mon turnery. 
Cantrell,  Lewis  Bdward,  Centre 
Carver.  Jerry  Leon.  Bridgeport 
Chaffln,  Allan  Ray.  Annlston 
Chamber*.  Paul  Richard.  Scottsboro 
Clanton,  Charles  Benjamin,  Mobile. 
Clark,  J  C  ,  Jr  .  PaXrfleld 
Colley.  Michael  Ira,  Birmingham 
Collier.  WUUe  Leater.  Birmingham 
Cupp,  Bmest  Bryan.  HancevlUe 
Dalley.  Francis  Bdwln.  Birmingham. 
DaTlea.  Timothy  Scott.  Mobile 
Day.  Charlaa  Tyrone.  Montgomery. 
Oenney.  Jlmmle  Bryaon.  Oadaden 
Dennis.  James  Walter.  Jr  .  Montgomery 
Dixon,  Lee  Artlce.  Saraland 
Dixon,  Leland  Prancls.  Whistler 
Duffy.  Patrick  Edward.  Mobile 
ones.  Leonard  Earl.  Summerdale 
Oonxales.  Larry  Eugene,  Atmore 
Hadley.  Verlon.  Bay  Mlnette 
Hall.  Lavle  Jimmy.  Huntsvllle 
H«#dy.  Warren,  Jr  .  Montgomery 
HMsty.  William  Donald.  Birmingham 
Hendrlx.  Paul  Qeorge.  Hartsellr 
Hlmea.  &(lchael  Bruce   Birmingham 
Hollaway.  Philip  Stephen    Birmingham 
Hoee,  John  Wallace.  Jr    Decatur 
Howard,  Clarence  William.  Birmingham 
Hudson.  Jimmy  Dale.  Tallassee 
Huff.  Jamea  Edmond.  HuntsvUIe 
Hunt,  William  Dickson.  Birmingham 
Jackson.  Thomas  Clayton.  AutaugavUe 
Jenkins.  Prank  Paul    Jr    .\nnl.stori 
Johnson.  Jimmy  Earl.  Cullman 
Johnson.  Richard  3  .  Jr  ,  Tuacumbla. 
Kelley.  William  Robert.  Cltronelle 
Klger.  James  Anthony.  HuntsvUIe 
Lafferty,  David  Nelson.  Grand  Bay 
Leslie.  Roger  LAmar,  Birmingham 
Ulley.  Joseph  Emmett.  .Mobile 
Little.  Henry  Leon,  Tuscaloosa. 
Lockhart.  Clarence.  Seale 
Lower'   Dalton  Buster.  Brewton 
Lyle.  Larry  Varm.  Birmingham 
Mangrum,  Qeorge  Thomas,  RogersvlUe 
.Mann,  Carl  WUUam.  Birmingham 
McCall,  Clifford.  Birmingham 
McCamble.  Robert  Lee.  Mobile 
McOeever.  Thomas  Joseph    Mobile 
McGlnty.  Calvin  A    Jr  .  Tallaasee 
McVay.  John  Earl.  Decatur 
Mitchell,    Joseph    Robert,    Jr  .    Alexander 
City 

Mosley.  Rayford  Junior.  Stapleto-^ 
Murff.  William  Edward.  Prattvllle 
Murry.  Eugene   Montgomery 
Newcomb.  James  Dwlght.  Mobile 
Payne   Lawrence  Edward.  Tuacaloosa 
Peoples.  Eddie  Donald.  PhenU  City. 
Perry.  James  Earl.  HuntsvUIe 
Pope.  Charles  Dean.  Annlston 
Presnall.  Carl  Hamby.  Bay  Mlnette 
Price   Marlln  Ladon.  Mulga 
Randall.  James  .Arthur.  SomervlUe 
Rich.  Rocald  Dudley.  Decatur 
Robinson.  Herman  Ray.  Birmingham 
Robinson.  John  Leo,  Prichard 
Runnels.  Olyn  Llnal.  Jr  .  Birmingham 
Rushing.  Michael  Oean.  Tuscaloosa. 
Salter.  Charles  Lowell.  Birmingham. 
Sanders.  Glenn  Edward.  Attalla 
Scarbrough.  Arthur  BenjamI,  Mobile. 
Shaw.  William  Marshall.  Jr  .  Talladega. 
Smith.  Clifton  Bradley.  Midland 
Smith,  Malcolm  Carlls.  Montgomery. 
Smith,  Rickey  Gene.  Gadsden 
Smith.  Roy.  Birmingham 
Splvey.  Harley  Edwin.  Samson 
Stephenson,  Wa>mond  Nelson.  Annlston 
Tlsdale   Henry  Carlos.  Tuscaloosa 
Toyer.  Lee  Arthur.  Birmingham 
Vinson.  Walter  Wayne.  Birmingham 
Wadsworth.  Harry  Marshall.  MlUbrook. 
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.Var<  fie  Corps 
Waldrep.  Jimmy  Ray,  Logan 
Watkins.  Harold  Eugene.  Birmingham. 
White.  Robert  Eugene.  Birmingham 
Wood.  David  Mllchell.  Gordon 
Toungblood  Jimmy  Dean,  Birmingham. 
Sax-y 

Boston.  Donald  Earl.  Sheffield 
King.  Doyle  OayUm.  Vlnemont 
.Sims   Michael  Eugene.  Mobile 
Welmort*.  Robert  Pranklln.  Eight  Mile 

ALASKA 

Army 

Eilsovsky   David  Henry.  Cordova. 
Harmon   Daniel  I.ee.  Kodlak 
Hf>rn   Jerry  Verne  Holdotna 
KUbuck.  Oeorge  Gregory,  Bethel, 
li-ipe  David  Alen.  Cordova 
Lee.  Robert  Edward,  Fairbanks 
•Sanders,  Donald  Ray,  Elmendorf  APB. 
Whitney,  .\rthur  Joseph.  Jr  .  Ketchikan, 
Marinf.  Corps 

Hoke.  Michael  Thomas.  Elmendorf  AFB. 
Klt»T.  Donald  Harry.  Petersburg 
I^abelle  Kermit  Harold.  Jr  ,  Fairbanks 
I'rrntlce.  David  Shelton,  Anchorage 

AaiZONA 
Army 

.\g\iayo,  Oscar.  Jr  .  Phoenix. 
.Mired.  Orln  Larry.  Casa  Grande. 
Anderson   Lee  E  ,  Phoenix 
.Aragon.  Joseph  Manuel   Phoenix 
.Arlentlno.  Dudney  Nelson,  C<x)lldge. 
.\rnn,  John  Oliver.  Kingman 
ArrlngUjn  Joeeph  Phillip.  Phiienlx 
Baleman   Mark  Andrew  Oracle 
Benton.  Robert  Daniel.  Tempe 
Borled.  Richard  David.  Phoenix 
Boyce.  John  Franklin.  Scottsdale. 
Campbell.  Steve  Daniel.  Phoenix. 
Ctinales,  David  Joeeph,  Sierra  Vista. 
Curraaco.  Ralph.  Phoenix 
Chalra   Francisco  Peraza.  Tempe. 
Clark.  Jesse  Lewis.  II,  Phoenix 
Clark.  Richard  Garland.  Phoenix. 
Coiiley.  Green.  Phoenix. 
Cook.  Jimmy  I-ee   Phoenix. 
Crlbb.  Edward  Bernard.  Cactus. 
Cronln.  Jarmea  Russell.  Tucson. 
Davis.  Leonard  Douglas,  Blsbee. 
Daw.  Jerry  Lorenzo.  Tonalea. 
Denney.  Alan  Wayne.  Phoenix. 
Dlanda.  Caslmlro.  Yuma 
Ends.  Leonard  Arvln.  Scottsdale. 
Plores.  .Manuel  -Solarea.  Phoenix. 
Piores.  Robert  Lee  Parker 
Fiirch.  Joe  Henry.  Phoenix. 
Garcia.  Juan  Manuel.  Mammoth. 
Gomez.  Jesse  Yutze.  Tempye 
Ooaney.  Durward  Dean,  Phoenix. 
Ooesett.  William  O  .  Phoenix. 
Green.  Kenneth  Leon.  Roosevelt. 
Hamblln.  Ronald  B  .  Phoenix. 
Hamilton,  William  Eugene.  Scottsdale. 
Hasklns.  John  Merle.  Ehrenberg. 
Hawkins.  Thomas  O  .  Phoenix. 
Hayne.  John  Ona.  Tucson. 
Hlgglns.  Edwin  Ray,  Glendale 
Hill,  John  Walter.  III.  Valentine. 
Hlmes.  Jack  Landen.  Phoenix. 
Hoagland.  George  Appleton.  Phoenix. 
Hobbs,  Larry  L  .  Prescott. 
Hoick,  Paul  Alan.  Avondale. 
Hopkins,  Leroy.  Jr  .  Florence. 
Huff,  Jackie  Eugene,  Peoria. 
Hunt.  Bob  Clarence,  Jr  .  Tuscon. 
Kelley.  Victor  Bruce,  Tucson. 
Klnsey.  Joe  Edward.  Glendale. 
Klser.  William  Brooks,  Phoenix. 
Knepper.  Warren  Orison.  Jr  ,  Tucson. 
Knight.  Billy  Melton.  Oanado 
Lauffer,  Billy  Lane.  Tucson 
Legleu,  Samuel.  Nogales. 
Utherland.  Thomas  Edward.  Phoenix. 
Lopee.  Eddie  Ceaarlo.  Clifton. 
Lumpklns.  Larry  Richard.  Phoenix 
Makln.  Allen  Theodore.  11.  Buckeye. 


AJuzoNA — continued 


Army 

Marrletta,  Harold  Joaeph,  Sacaton. 
Martin.  Edwin  Woods,  Jr.,  Polacca. 
McCuUough,  Ronald  James,  Phoenix. 
Mendenhall,  Thomas  Deal,  Phoenix. 
Molina,  Simon  Roaallno,  Queen  Creek 
Montgomery,  William  John,  Leupp. 
Murrletta,  Frank  A.,  Phoenix. 
Nead.  Elwood  Franklin.  Jr  ,  Pima. 
Norvelle.  Clyde  L.,  Jr  .  Tucson 
Pennington.  Fred  Melvln,  Tucson. 
Perkins,  David  Drake,  OooUdge 
Ramrlez,  Roberto  Mandoea,  Peoria. 
Schrader.  Ronald  Bruce.  Tucson 
Sershon.  Laurence  O  ,  Phoenix 
Sexton.  Jeffrey  Roes.  Maricopa 
Slocum,  William  Scott.  Phoenix 
Soto.  Bravle.  Somerton 
Southard,  Charles  A.,  Ill,  Pierce 
Stands.  Daniel  Gilbert,  Jr  ,  Phoenix 
Tarklngton,  Curtis  Ray.  Scottsdale 
Toth,  William  Charles,  Scottsdale 
Tuohy,  Jackie  Allen,  Phoenix 
Valle,  Manuel  Burrola,  Tucson 
Varner,  Harry  Kay.  Phoenix 
Walker.  Bradley  A.,  Flagstaff. 
WlUett,  Franklin  David,  Hereford. 
Wilson.  Robert  Laurence,  Tucson 
Yescas.  Antonio  Ollberto.  Prescott. 

Air  Force 
Godfrey.  Johnny  Howard.  Phoenix. 
Lehman.  Millard  Wesley.  Naco. 
NewvlUe.  Van  Harold,  Phoenix. 
Oxley.  James  Edward,  Wlnslow. 
Webster.  David  ONell.  Phoenix 
Wheeler.  James  Atlee.  Tucson 

Marine  Corps 

Alvarez,  Elsteban  Morales,  Tucson. 
Andreyka,  Theodore  E.,  Jr.,  Phoenix 
Arkle.  Vallance  Galen,  Parker. 
Armstrong,  Walter  Lee,  Tucson. 
Baker.  Vincent  B  .  Flagstaff. 
Bell.  Oscar  Charlie,  Jr..  Tucson 
BllUe.  Larry  Rogers.  Chlnle. 
Bohannon.  Edward  Jean.  Phoenix. 
Braxton.  James  Harold,  Phoenix. 
Bryant.  William  J..  Jr.,  Phoenix 
Bvirns.  John  Patrick,  Tucson. 
Chaves.  Allen  Fred,  Wlnslow. 
Davis.  Harry  K..  Tucson 
Delozler.  John  Adrian.  Tucson. 
Denlpah,  Daniel  Dee,  Tuba  City 
Deschamps,  Ramon,  Temf>e. 
Draper.  Robert  Dale,  Morencl. 
Elmore.  Donald  Robert.  Buckeye. 
Engelman.  Richard  Oeorge,  Nogales 
Pelklns,  WUburn  Daniel.  Phoenix 
Francisco,  Patrick  Phillip,  Stanfleld 
Fritz,  Leonard  Eugene,  Superior. 
Gray,  James,  Chandler. 
Henllng.  Richard  Ray,  Holbrook. 
Hepner,  Stephen  Thotnas.  Glendale 
Hlgglns,  Roy  John.  Jr..  Phoenix. 
HlUer,  Michael  James.  Phoenix. 
Howell,  Jamea  Riley,  Tucson, 
Hunt,  Leigh  Wallace,  Tempe. 
Johnson,  Darrell  Lee,  Phoenix. 
Johnston.  David  WUUam,  Tucson. 
Jordan,  Lawrence  WUUam,  Tucson. 
Kersey.  J.  D.  WUUam.  Phoenix. 
King.  Bradford  Stanley,  Clifton. 
Leyva,  Frank  Montano,  El  Mirage. 
Long,  Robert  Orrle,  Mesa. 
Martin,  WUUam  Everett,  Prescott 
Mesqulta,  Fernando  OUvas,  Phoenix 
Monroe,  Charles  Caleb,  Tucson. 
Montano.  Franclsoo  Andrew,  Tucson, 
O'Brien,  Arthur  Alen.  ToUeeon. 
Parker.  Michael  Lee,  Phoenix. 
Parks,  Calvin  Alan,  Tucson. 
Patterson.  WUUam  Wealay,  Casa  Grande 
Razo.  Frank  Ambrose,  Cottonwood 
Reyes,  Gilbert,  Aahfork. 
Rich,  John  Allan,  Mesa. 
Rodlguez,  Paul  M..  Jr.,  Tucson. 
Rosenstock.  Mark  Lamon.  Phoenix 
Salinas.  Antonio  Montano.  Douglas. 
Strahl,  Richard  WUUam,  Glendale. 
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AMSoNa — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Vasquez,  Jose  Maria,  CooUdga. 
White,  Donald  Merle,  Jr.,  Phoenix. 
Wilson,  John  Ttiomas,  Pboenlz. 
Wilson,  WUUam  NeU,  Duncan. 
Ybarra,  Manuel  Gutierrez,  Superior. 

Navy 
Agulrre  PUberto,  Jr.,  Tucson. 
Bols,  Claire  Ronald  Alan,  Tuoaon. 
Cassell,  Robin  Bern,  Fort  Huaehuoa. 
Coons,  CUfford  Kent,  Pomerene. 
Ellis,  Donald  Ray,  Florence. 
Rendon,  Guadalupe,  Oasa  Grande. 
Rhine,  Richard  Allen,  Holbrook. 
Suter,  Jerry  Timothy,  Mesa. 
Ycoco,  Oeorge  Rojas,  Douglas. 

ABKANBAS 

Army 

Baker,  AquUa,  North  Little  Rock, 
Barnwell,  Ray  Max,  Newport. 
Bennett,  Harold  George,  PerryvUle. 
Bobo,  Edward  Lee,  Elaine. 
Boston,  Charles  Edward,  Crossett. 
Bradshaw,  Theodore  Jackson,  England. 
Brown,  Charles  Edward,  Thome  Bay. 
Carpenter,  Douglas  Joe,  Bauxite. 
Cartwrlght.  Jimmy.  Mountalnburg. 
Charlton,  Jerry  Dean,  Marvell. 
Clark,  Timothy  Eugene,  Paragould. 
Coldren,  Thomas  L.,  Hughes. 
Craln,  Ronald  Edward,  Jonesboro, 
Crockett,  Delmer  Lee.  Jr  .  Benton, 
fumble,  Harold  Ervln,  Hope. 
Daniels  Johnle  Nathaniel,  Redfleld. 
Denson.  Floyd.  Cornelius.  Arkadelphta. 
IX>dge,  Jewell  Fletcher,  Mammoth  Spring. 
Fason,  Joshua  Way,  Marlanna. 
Edwards.  Charles  M.,  Clarendon. 
Klllson,  WUUe.  Jr  ,  Shoffner. 
Everett,  Jerry  Don.  TlUar. 
Flagg,  James  Edward,  Luxora. 
Freeland.  Guy  Thomas,  RussellvlUe. 
Freeman,  Chester  Leon,  Little  Rock. 
Freeman,  Flemmon  Paul,  McCrory. 
Friar.  Freddie  Lynn,  BlythevlUe. 
Fuller,  Carlo,  Benton. 
Futrell,  Gary  Thomas.  Wynne. 
Ciensemer,  David  Daniel,  III,  Little  Rock. 
c.odwln,  Harry  M.,  El  Dorado. 
Cioree,  WUUe  Vann,  Crossett. 
C.reen,  WUUe,  Jr.,  Little  Rock. 
Harding,  John  H..  Benton. 
Harmon,  Jerry  Wilson,  Malvern. 
Harris,  Robert  Taylor,  Earle. 
Harrison,  Sammy  Ray,  Star  City. 
Hastings.  Bobby  Gene.  Trumann. 
Helton,  James  Edward.  Pulton. 
Hendrlx,  Earnest  L.,  Texarkana. 
Hooper,  Julian  R..  El  EKirado. 
Hoover,  Thomas  Lee,  Benton. 
Houston,  John  Wesley.  Little  Rock. 
Hubbard,  Roger  Lee,  Wynne. 
Hutchlns,  Toler  Lee,  Jr.,  Colt. 
Hutson,  Carl  Rlckte.  ClarksvlUe. 
Jfrmany,  RUey,  Camden, 
Johnson.  David  Harold,  Jonesboro. 
Jones.  Otis  Cecil,  Jr.,  North  Little  Rock. 
.1  mes.  Roy  Mitchell.  Widener. 
Keif  er,  Joe  Harold,  Walnut  Ridge. 
Kennedy,  Charles  F.,  BlythevlUe. 
Langston,  Everett  Eugene,  LeacbvUle. 
Lanier.  Jerry  Don.  SUoam  Springs. 
Lee,  Chester  Lloyd,  Poyen. 
I  ee.  Hubert  Leon,  Jr.,  Perry. 
Lemon,  Joe  Lee,  Ouy. 
Lewis,  WUUam  Ewlng,  Wiseman. 
Maroon,  James  WlUmer,  Prescott. 
May,  Ernest,  More. 
Mayhue.  Don  N.,  Stuttgart. 
Mays,  McElree,  Jr.,  Althelmer. 
McElhaney.  Bobby  Gene,  HuntsvUIe. 
McElroy,  Grady  Edward,  Little  Rock. 
McFalls.    Billy    Cesar,    Lockesburg. 
Metcalf,  Charles  Eugene,  Port  Smith. 
Miller.   Amez  Pranklln.   Jr.,  Carllale. 
Mize,  Clifford  N.,  Malvern. 
Modesltt.  Samuel  Lee.  ManUa. 
Moody.  Larry  Gene,  DeU. 
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ARKANBAS— continued 
Army 
Moon.  Walter  Hugh,  Rudy. 
Morden,  Bobby  Leon,  Uttle  Rock. 
Iiforgan,  Jamea  Edward,  Garfield. 
Myera,  John  Barl,  Brlnkley. 
Noe.  Prank  Ray,  Hot  Springs. 
Nothem,  James  WUUam,  Jr  ,  Clarendon, 
Owen,  Robert  Danel,  Jr,,  Pine  Bluff. 
Parker,  Lonnle  Edward,  Success. 
Penderglst,  Ronald  Lynn,  Augusta. 
Pendergraas,  WUUe  Cleber,  Gravelly. 
Peters,  Stephen  Frederick,  Malvern. 
Pippins,  WUUe,  Sr.,  Little  Rock. 
Purlloy,  Hubert  J.,  Little  Rock. 
R«ed,  Ployd  Lardlno,  Jr.,  Heth. 
Roberts,  Noel  Wayne,  Texarkana. 
Robinson,  Wlnaton  Terry,  Rector. 
Rogers,  Oulnn  Junell.  Arklnda. 
Rose,  Jesse  Bea,  TlUar. 
Boaa,  Jerry  Wayne,  Ingalls. 
Ruasell,  Arthur  James,  Delight. 
Shores,  Malton  Gene,  ClarksvlUe. 
Slier,  Gary  Hubert,  HlnoevUle. 
Sims,  Ponder  Ray,  Princeton. 
SolCMnon,  Douglas  Edward,  West  Point. 
Stout,  John  Henry.  Luxora. 
Strlbllng,   Jesse   B.,    Pine   Bluff. 
TaUey,  BUly  J.,  McCrory. 
Talley,  Teddy  Gene,  Marked  Tree. 
Taylor,  David  P.,  Ill,  Osceola. 
Teas,  Clarence  A.,  Mayflower. 
Tefteller,  Gordon  Ray,  Elm  Springs, 
Tumage,  Thomas  Alfred,  Texarkana. 
Vamado,  Clarence,  Marion. 
Waters,  Troy  Lee,  Llmedale. 
White,  Charles,  Star  City. 
Whltton,  Teddy  Gene.  Paragould. 
Wlckllffe,  John  Norman,  Benton. 
Williams,  Plummer,  Forrest  City. 
Young,  Iieroy,  Jr.,  Wabash. 

Air  Force 

Boatwrlght,  Jacklln  Meggs,  NaahvlUe. 
Cotner,  Morrison  Auther,  BoonevUle. 
Goodman,  James  Donald,  Little  Rock. 
Humble,   Charles  Ray.  Devalls  Bluff. 
Smith,  William  Ward,  Searcy 
Thrower,  Frederick  Lamar,  Pine  Bluff. 
Worst,  Karl   Edward,  Port  Smith. 

Marine  Corps 
Aylor,  Gerald  Leon,  Ashdown. 
BUes,  Calvin  Webb,  Uttle  Rock. 
Cecil,  Roger  Dale,  Alma. 
Cole,  Marvin  Ray,  Port  Smith. 
Conrad,  Carlos  Wade,  Corning. 
Craddock,  Fred  Burkett,  Jr.,  Montlcello. 
Crockett,  Joel,  Osceola. 
Cunningham,  Billy,  WrlghtsvlUe. 
Cupplee,  Gary  Curtis,  Marlon, 
De  Vasler,  Billy  Kleth,  Horatio. 
Eakln,  Shelton  Lee,  Texarkana. 
Evans,  Sammy  Gray,  Hampton. 
Port,  Raymond,  Jr.,  Carlisle. 
Gould,  Edward  Dean,  BateeviUe. 
Halstead,  Michael  Clay,  Hoxle. 
Hamilton,  Donald  Paul,  Alicia, 
EUll,  James  Edward,  Pine  Bluff. 
Hlx,  Richard  Lawson,  Judsonia. 
Homsley,  Victor  Jory,  Jacksonville. 
Hutchlns,  Marlon  Ray,  PayettevlUe. 
Kemp,  Robert  Victor,  Earle. 
EUng,  Ell  J.  B.,  Magnolia. 
Knlppers,  Wlllard  Russell,  Jacksonville. 
Lyona,  Walter  John,  Blscoe. 
McMUlan,  Donnell  Dean,  Mena. 
Norman,  Jay  Roy,  Bluff  City. 
Pattlson,  Ronald  Alan,  North  Little  Rock. 
Perry,  Richard  William,  Marion. 
Poole,  Perry  Lee,  Helena. 
Ramsey,  Virgus  Fredrick,  Jr.,  Little  Rock. 
Roberta,  Eddie  Leroy,  Hope. 
Sea  vera,  Stanley  Joseph,  Little  Rock. 
Smith,  Gflorge  Preeth,  Berryvllle. 
Stevenaon,  Oeorge  Mark,  Little  Rock. 
Stone,  James  Lawrence,  Conway. 
Taylor,  Charles  Minor,  m,  Little  Rock. 
Walker,  Charles  Edward,  Magnolia. 
WllUanis,  Joel.  Jr.,  Little  Rock. 
Wlthey,  Howard  Uugtx,  PayettevlUe. 


ARKANSAS — continued 
Navy 
Baker,  Curtis  Richard,  El  Dorado. 
Barr,  John  Frederick,  Hope. 
Coker,  Douglas  Carroll,  Uttle  Rock, 
Plncher,  Cecil  Pranklln,  Jr.,  Washington. 
HolUngsworth,  John  Andrew,  Uttle  Rock, 
Langford,  Richard  Henry,  Dover. 
Taylor,  Edd  David,  Kensett. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Abies,  Elmer  Robert  Lee.  Jr..  Newhall. 
Achica,  Eddie,  San  Francisco. 
Adams,  James  Edward.  Pacolma. 
Adams,  Kenneth  Stanley,  Santa  Barbara, 
AguUar,  Rudolph  Rene,  Los  Angeles. 
Albertlnl,  Joseph  Alfred,  La  Puente. 
Allen.  Terry  James,  Indlo. 
Almanza,  John  Jerald,  Santa  Ana. 
Altierl,  Allan  Joseph,  Glendale. 
Alvarado,  Alfred  Frederick,  Long  Beach. 
Alvarez,  George  Calderon,  Monterey  Park. 
Amato.  Richard  C,  Hayward. 
Anderson,  Clinton  Russell,  Healdsburg. 
Anderson,  Robert  Douglas.  Carmlchael. 
Andrews.  Ronald  L.,  Pico  Rivera. 
Andrews,  Vaun,  San  Prenando. 
Annoe,  Oeorge  Richard,  Calexlco. 
Anthony,  Uonel  S.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Apodaca,  Peter  Michael,  San  Bruno. 
Applegate,  Kenneth  Charles,  Ventura. 
Arent,  Kenneth  Jacob,  Sacramento. 
Armendarez,  Mike,  Huntington  Beach. 
Arralz,  James  Paul,  North  Hollywood. 
Arrey,  Prank,  Jr.,  Norwalk. 
Aubert,  Thomas  Clifford.  Los  Angeles. 
Austin,  Robert,  Modesto. 
Aylor,  Charles  Vincent,  San  Bernardino. 
Azblll,  Roy  Gordon,  WeavervlUe. 
Baglio,  Richard  Anthony,  Lomlta. 
Balrd,  Robert  Stanley,  Orlnda. 
Baker,  Alton  Eugene,  Salinas. 
Baker,  Barry  Jay,  Oakland. 
Baker.  Stanley  Wellington.  Los  Angeles. 
Balblrnle,  James  Frederick.  Stockton. 
Barber,  Melvln,  Compton. 
Barber,  Roger  Lee,  Sun  Valley. 
Barker,  Gary  Lee,  Garden  Grove 
Baxkfelt,  David  WUUam.  North  Hollywood. 
Barleen,  Thomas  Lyle.  Vallejo 
Barrera,  Manuel,  Hanford. 
Barreras,  FYank,  III,  Pico  Rivera. 
Barrett.  Charles  Wesley.  San  Francisco. 
Bartalottl,  Alfonso  Paul,  Vallejo. 
Barton,  Harold  Bruce.  Campbell. 
Batty.  Denny  Albert.  Campbell 
Bauer,  James  Neil.  San  Diego. 
Baum,  Douglas  Bruce.  La  Mesa  — 

Baum,  Michael  Lee,  Riverside. 
Bayles,  Gerald  William.  Indlo. 
Bays,  Lee  R.,  Ollvehurst. 
Bazell,  Prank  David,  Los  Angeles. 
Bellrlchard,  Leslie  Allen.  San  Jose. 
Belveal,  James  Allen,  Sacramento. 
Benadum,  Richard  Dennis,  Los  Angeles. 
Bennett,  Clifton  E.,  El  Monte. 
Benson,  Keith  Lloyd,  Santa  Clara. 
Bentley,    Boris   Roman    Benja,    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Berard,  James  Eugene,  Saratoga. 
Bermudez,  Jesus  RoJas,  Mendota. 
Bernal,  Raymond.  Jr..  San  Jose. 
Betancourt,  Gabriel,  HoUlster. 
Betchel,  David  Brooks,  Los  Angeles. 
BUlhlmer,  Gary  Arthur.  Santa  Pe  Springs. 
Bishop  Daniel  Edward,  Newcastle. 
Bishop,  Richard  Lavern,  Covlna. 
Blackburn,  Elbert  Prank,  Norwalk. 
Blessman,  WilUam  David,  Sebastopol. 
Boelzner,  Robert  Craig,  Hawthorne. 
Boettcher,  Walter  R..  Jr.,  Concord. 
Bohler,  Robert  Ronald,  Etowney. 
Borja,  D«nlngo  R.  S..  San  Francisco. 
Bowman,  Paul,  Jr.,  Kensington. 
Boyer,  Donald  William,  Riverside. 
Boearth,  Alvln  Ray,  Lamont. 
Brady,  Thomas  Gerald,  Fremont. 
Brady,  Thomas  Paul,  Bakersfield. 
Brancato,  Michael  George.  Los  Angeles. 
Breda,  Dennis  John,  Oxnard. 
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Breshears.  Kenneth  Lester,  Riverbank 
Breaheara.  Ronald  Chris.  Martinez 
Britten.  Lawrence  Alan  Pair  Oaks 
Broadbeck   John  Gilbert.  Sacramento 
Brocklnyton.  Curtis.  Harbor  City 
Brotzman.  BCchael  Ray.  Richmond 
Brown.  Oeorge  Mlchaei   Lo«  Angeles 
Brown   Michael  Gregory   El  Segiindo 
Brown.  Michael  R     Presno 
Brown.  Richard  T>Tone   Hayward 
Bruce   Dennis  Ray  San  Luis  Oblapo. 
Bromley,  B.5b  Gene,  ChowchlUa 
Brunat,  Michael  P    Ixia  Angeles 
BuUlngton.  James  Allen.  Santa  Rn.sa. 
Bumgamer,  Bruce  Howard,  Vallejo 
Burkey  Kermlt  Edward   San  Joee 
Burllngame.  Stephen  Pranlc   r;iendale 
Burnett.  Joseph  Darry!   TYona 
Bushay.  Byron  Haley   PuUerton 
Butts.  Jerry  Eugene  l/^ng  Beach 
Byam.  Michael  Lerov  El  Centro 
Byers.  Kenneth  Edw.\rd   San  Leandro 
Cagnaccl   Joseph  Mario  Plea.sanu>n 
Cagulmbal    Peplto   Castrovllle 
Callen.  Richard  James   Lo.s  Angeles 
Calph   Gene  Elwood    Eureka 
CalvUlo.  Robert  Jess    BakersfleUl 
Cacrjexo,  Santos,  Malaga 
Camabell   Carlln  Martin  Jr  ,  San  Diego 
Campbell   Thcimas  Edwirds   Arcadia 
Campo,  Robert  E    San  Pranclsco 
Campos  Richard  Preder!ck  San  Prancisco 
Caramella    Paul  Dnane    Ixmg  Bench 
Card   Wayne  Norman   Whlttler 
Carey   John    Jr    Sanra  Barbara 
Carley    Raymond  Mnntell    Los  .Angeles 
Carnevaie   David  James   Woodslde 
Carrola.  Edward    Sacr;imento 
Car'.er   Thomas  James   Sicramento 
Carver  Richard  Alan   Escondldo 
Casselman.  Rf>dney  WUlard,  Arcadia 
Caataneda    Benjamin  Beltra,  EI  Monte 
Castro  Jesse  Romero   Fremont 
CaudUIo   Joseph,  Kerman 
Cavarzan   Duane  Earl   Weed 
Cecil   Jack  Wilson.  National  City. 
Centeno.  Charles  Manuel.  GUroy. 
Chabot   Don  William   Oakland 
Chacon.  Rlgoberto  Cow  EI  Monte 
Chase  Mark  Richardson   Santa  Monica. 
Ch  ivez.  Eduarda    Santa  Paula 
Chavez.  Ruddlfo    Santa  An,i 
Cheroff,  Michael    Downev 
Cherrs'.rom,  Ron  ild  Piul   Belmont 
Cherry   Wi;;iam  Temen,  Jr  ,  Anaheim 
Chlslock   Le.inard  J  imes   Lakewood 
C'.sneros   Mario  Aivarez   Rlverbank 
Claevs   Edward  Oran    Prem  mt 
Cl-irk   Gary  Richard    San  Francisco 
c;.irlc,  Paul  Leslie    Lvnw  "ni 
CI  irk,  Th'jrne  M  ,  III   L.jmpoc 
Clausen   Harland  Gene  Jr    Venice 
Clendenen   Charles  Cur'is   Cvpress 
Cleveland,  James   L-f)s  Angeles 
Close   Donald  Edwarl    Burbank. 
Cloud.  Joseph  Jr    Pleasanton. 
Cochran    Michael  Dale.  L.incaster 
Coffey    Richard  Arthur   Los  Anegeles. 
Cjleman    Oar>-  Terrence,  Alameda 
CulUns,  Richard  Glen,  Altadena 
Combj   Alfred  Henry   Jr    Seaside 
Combs,  .-Ml  m  E^igene   Los  Angeles. 
Conlev   Terry  Lewis,  Sacrimento 
Conrad,  R'>y  Eu^jene   G  )shen 
Canstantlni    Prank  J    Jr    Sepulveda 
Cook   Austin  Bruce   .\:ameda 
Cook   Oeorge  Kenneth.  Portuna 
C  )ok,  William  Donald   Jr    San  Jose 
Cornejo,  Alfred  Jjseph,  San  Mateo. 
Cornell.     Edward     Mlchaei,     North     Holly- 
wood 

Corona.  Rudolph  Ralph,  in  Pacific  Grove. 
Curyell   Michael  Noble  San-.a  Barbara. 
Cossa.  WlULam  Edward   Jr    In<lewood. 
Coulson   Thom  13  Eugene.  Orosl 
Craln.  Charles  Ernest.  Redwood  City 
Crawford.  Claude  Lee.  Los  Angeles 
Gripe   Merl  L    Orland. 
Cross.  Hugh  W  .  North  Hollywood 
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Cross.  Monnie   Ward.  Colusa 

Cryar   Michael  Oeorge.  Bl  Monte. 

Cullen    Dennis  John    An.ihelm 

Cummlngs    Donald  Liiuls.  Jr  .  Glendora 

Cummlngs   J.inies  Barton.  Jr  ,  Long  Beach 

Cuned    Andrea  Jr    Sunnydale 

Cunnigham   Dwid  C.irson   Fall  River  Mills 

Curtis  Rlchanl    W;ilnut  Creek 

DAlello   Mich  lel  Dennis,  Piiaadena 

Dalley    Kevin  Melbourne    San  Diego 

Dally    Thomas  Blake    Hawthorne 

Daniels    Thomas  James    Sacramento 

Darina    Samuel  Dm    Temple  City. 

Danser   Oarv  Richard    Fontana 

Dangherty   Donald  D    San  Diego. 

Davis   Alfred  Lee,  L<inb?  Beach, 

Day   Peter  Ev m    Modesto 

De  Amaral,  Charles  Francis.  Carmel 

De  La  Torre  Luis   Los  Angeles 

Deaver   Jick    .San  Diego 

Deherrera   Raymundo  F    Los  Angeles 

Dekker   George  William   .San  Mateo 

Dellamandila,  Gregory  John    Stockton 

Denman.  Wlllani  Luther   Maxwell 

Dennis   Blair  &lward   Sacr.imento 

Dickson   William  I)o\igias  Oxnard 

Dletz,  Lawrence  Alfred,  II,  Palos  Verdes 

Dillon,  Dnvld  Andrew,  Spring  Valley, 

Doane   Oeorge  Alfred   San  Rafael, 

Dodd,  Lawrence  Rudlii   Aromas 

Dodson   David  Lee  Oakland 

Domlnguez,  Ernesto   Bakerstleld 

Dorsey,  Carllto  Ladores   Seaside 

Douglas,  Charles  Mac   Bloomlngton 

Drake,  Earle  Av<ni,  Mill  Valley 

Duck,  Curtis  Lamar   National  City. 

Dueman   Merle  L    Inglpwood 

Dtltly    Francis  Joseph    Los  Angeles, 

Duncan,  James  Robert    FYemont 

Dungey   Rim  Michael   San  Diego 

Dunn,  Crelgh'on  Robert,  Ventura, 

Dunn,  Gregory  Lvnn   Santa  Hfjsa 

Durbln,  Thomas  Frederick,  Escondldo. 

Durham   Samuel  Rav,  Lomlta. 

Dye   Danny  David    Vlsalla 

Edwards  John  Leonard.  San  Diego. 

Ellas.  Portlrlo  Ellas.  Colion 

Ellis.  .Michael  Le  Roy,  ViUnda. 

Enarl.  Mark  Niggul.  Pasadena, 

Enderlz,  Victor  .Anthony,  Vallejo 

Engherson   Robert  Lewl.s  San  Leandro. 

Enrlquez.  Terry  Michael.  Burbank. 

Epley.  Roger  Lee    Lancaster 

Erlckson.  D«:inald  Theodr.re   Pre.sno 

Elrschoen,  .Arthur  Raymond,  Los  Angeles, 

Hrrvin,  James  Wilbur,  GUroy 

Escobar,  Edward  .Anglano.  Coachella 

Estes.  Dennis  Rex.  Garden  Grove. 

Evans.  Chris  Steven.  Paramount. 

Evans,  Donald  Ward.  Jr  .  Covlna. 

Ewlng,  Timothy  David.  E.xeter 

Eynon,  John  Patrick,  Yuba  City 

Packrell,  Clinton  Blair  Wllllts 

Fannin.  Clavton  Allen.  BakersHeld. 

Farley    Marshall  Colin.  Folsom 

Paullts.  Daniel  Clyde.  Jr  ,  Eureka, 

Fergvison,  Blaine  M     Los  .^ngeles 

Ferguson.   Edward   Kenneth.  San   Lorenzo. 

Ferguson.  Merl  Wayne.  Yuba  City 

Ferguson.    Ronald    Dennis.   .San   Prancisco. 

Fergusson.  Robert  Charli-s.  Monterey 

Fernandez.  Earl  William.  Westminster 

Fernandez.  Xavier,  Los  .\ngeles 

Perro,  Philip  Anthony,  N<irthrldge 

Ferrulla.  Robert  Samuel.  Lynwood, 

Fidel,  Honorlo  Moran,  Jr  ,  Stockton. 

Flies,  Albert  Clifton,  Jr  ,  Sacramento. 

Fischer  Gregory  James,  .San  Bernadlno 

Fisher.  Jimmy  Lee,  Callstoga, 

Fitzgerald,  Terence  Patric,  San  Francisco, 

Plannery,  .Michael  HUward.  Willows. 

Flaiisaas,  Daniel  Robert.  LcKinils 

Fllcklnger  James  Herbert.  Burbank. 

Florez.  Reynaldo  B  ,  Vlsalla 

Flower,  Carl  David,  Rio  Linda. 

Force,  DuMd  Lee,  San  Bernardino. 

Poster   Robert  I^e   Sacramento 

Fowler   Daniel  Charles.  Citrus  Heights 
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Powler.  William  Holt,  III,  San  Jose. 
Prakes.  Kenneth  Dean,  Lancaster 
Francis  Steven  David.  Burbank 
Prankel.  John  Paul,  Santa  Clara 
Franklin,  George  Steve,  San  Pablo. 
Franklin   Jammie  Van.  Merced 
Pretllng.  John  Richard.  Jr  .  Sunnyvale 
Prenzell,  Herbert  Ernest.  Sacramento. 
FYlck   John  Alan.  Anaheim. 
Frits,  Orvllle  Bill.  Concord 
Fry.  Billy  G     Bakersfleld 
Frye,  Terrance  Donald.  San  Bernardino. 
Gabbert    Dennis  Erwln.  Eureka 
Gaines  Melvln  Clyde.  Los  Angeles 
Garcia.  Gregor'.o  M  .  Loe  Angeles 
Garcia.  Melesao.  Wat.sonvllle 
Garcia,  Raymond.  Jr    San  Diego 
Garcia   Richard,  Ft   Ord. 
Garcia,  William.  Pacolma, 
Gardner,  Jack  Elroy.  Vacavllle. 
Garlbay.  Guadalupe,  B   L  .  San  Diego 
Gorton,  Tonvmv  Ray,  Vallejo 
Gasser,  Donald  Leroy,  Berkeley. 
Galtl.  Gary  Francis.  Lynwood 
Gault.  Bin  Edger.  Newberry  Springs. 
Gaymon.  Stephen  H  ,  Corcoran 
Gellerman.  Kenneth  Gilbert.  San  Jose 
George,  Richard  Eugene,  San  Diego 
Gerhardt,  Ernest  Kay   Modesto 
Gershen,  Howard  Dexter,  Pacolma, 
Glannelll,  Giuseppe  Oakland 
Gibson    Walter  Lewis,  Oakland, 
Gilbert,  niom;is  Orval,  Stockton 
Gllbertson,  Verland  -An.sel.  Banning. 
Gilliam   Robert  Wendell.  Lompoc 
Giovanaccl.  Richard  .Mien,  Santa  Maria 
Goar,  Larry  L  ,  Snelling 
Golas,  Everett  William.  San  Francisco 
Gomez.  Henry.  Rlver.side 
Gome?,  Rot)ert    Los  Angeles 
Gomez   Robert  Razo.  Los  Angele.s 
Gonzales.  Merced  Herman.  Woodlake 
Good.  Kenneth  Newlon.  San  Marino 
Goodman.  Greg  Predric,  San  Clemente. 
Goodwin,  Robbin  Adair.  Riverside 
Gosse.  Ji^e  C  .  -San  Francisco. 
Graham   Albert.  .Tr.  Bakerstield. 
Graham,  John  Harry,  San  Mateo 
Graney,  Donald  Caryl.  Santa  Barbara. 
Gray.  Leonard  Clarence,  Jr  ,  Los  .'\ngeles. 
Cireen.  Bernard  .Alan.  Los  .Angeles 
Green.  Billy  Monroe.  Los  .Angeles 
Green.  Rov  Colyn.  Long  Beach 
Greene.  Edward  Leonard.  .Marysvllle. 
Gregory.  Mack  Edward.  Gardena 
Grey.  James  Wilh.un.  Los  Angeles 
Grothe.  Lewis  Daniel.  Lakejiort 
Grove.  Norman  Doyal.  Fall  River  Mills 
Grundy.  Dallas  George.  .San  Jose. 
Guerra,  Jerry  Eugene.  Pasadena. 
Gugllelmonl.  Timothy  P  .  Hermosa  Beach. 
Guillory.  James  Clifton.  Los  .Angeles. 
Gupton.  Richard  Charles,  Compton 
Hadley.  Jerome  Cecil,  Brooks 
Hagen,  Craig  Louis,  Sacramento. 
Hahn.  Gary  Gordon.  San  Gabriel 
Hambrlck,  Harold  Michael,  Los  Angeles. 
Hamilton.    Earlie   C    Jr.    Long   Beach 
Hammar.  James  Leroy,  La  Mlrada. 
Hammond.  Kenneth  joe.  San  Diego 
Hampt<3n.  Henry  Garfield,  Van  Nuys 
H.mger.  Jack  Dennis.  Cypress 
Hmnigan.  John  Edward.  III.  .Antloch 
Hanson.  Kenneth  Gregory.  Los  .Angeles 
Haraldson,  David  Alan,  Long  Beacli 
Harding.  Terry  Alan,  Vallejo 
Harnden,    Jim    Lawrence.    Long    Beach 
Harper.  .Monte  Ray,  Palmdale. 
Harris.  Jack  M  .  El  Cajon 
Harris.  Jack  Marston.  Roseville. 
Harrison.  Paul  James.  Lakewood. 
Hartman.  John  William,   Long  Beach 
Hartman.  Nicholas  Mark,  Sun  Valley 
Hartnell.  Richard  Miguel.  Whlttler 
Harvey,   Michael  Gall.  Redwood  City 
Hasuike.  skyler  Lance.  Los  Angeles 
Hauser.   Vincent  Vanalstyne.  San  Diego 
Hawk.   Jeffrey    Allen.    Caplstrano   Beach 
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Hawkins,  Arthur  Loren,  Jr.,  Reseda. 
Hawkins,  Don  Albert,  San  Diego. 
Hayden,  John  Loren,  Los  Angeles. 
Hayes,  David  Anthony,  Bell  Oardens. 
Heal,  Michael  Joseph,  Hayward. 
Heaston,  Donald  Leroy,  Santa  Ana. 
Hendrtcks,  Terry  Alan,  San  Bernardino. 
Henry,  William  Richard,  Sunnyvale. 
Herderlck.  Christopher  E*v,  Buena  Park. 
Hernandez,  Clemente  Daniel.  San  Bernar- 
dino 
Hernandez,  Demetrlo  Lomell,  Patterson. 
Hernandez,  Reynaldo  Castll,  Tulare. 
Herrell,  Daniel  Bruce,  Anaheim. 
Herrlck,  Henry  Toro,  Laguna  Beach. 
HIU,  John  Robert,  Van  Nuys. 
Hill.  Maurice  Richard,  Los  Angeles. 
HIU,  Rodney  Dean,  Tahoe  City. 
Hltson,  Frederick  Alton,  Exeter. 
HofTman,  Frederick  Jean,  Sacramento. 
Holcomb.  Daniel  Jennings,  Buena  Park. 
Holguln,  Prank  John,  Los  Angeles. 
Hollls,  James  Shelton,  Sacramento. 
Holmes,  Jerry  Leonard,  Modesto. 
Holovlts.  Laszlo,  Seaside. 
Holsteln,  John  L..  San  Bruno. 
Honrath,  Jon  Roy,  Garden  Grove. 
Horton,  Albert  Hugh,  Oakland. 
Hotchklss,   Michael   Jennings,   Anaheim. 
Houghton,   James  Curtis,  Downey. 
Houser,  Jerry  Lee,  Sacramento. 
Howell,  Michael  Wayne,  Rodeo. 
Hubbard,  Gregory  George,  Sherman  Oaks. 
Hughes,  Edward  Oowart,  III,  Garden  Grove. 
Hulcochea-Reyna  Ignaclo,  Compton. 
Hume.  Carl  Michael,  Fresno. 
Hunt,  Martin  Moeher,  Menlo  Park. 
lannlcelU,  Richard  Lee,  Castro  Valley. 
Ingalls,  George  Alan,  Norco. 
Irving,  John  William,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 
Irwin.  Richard  Ray  Jr..  Arcadia. 
Ives,  David  Allen,  Fairfield. 
Jackson,  Arthur  James,  Los  Angeles. 
.Jackson,  James  Albert,  Seaside. 
Jackson.  Otis  E.,  Los  Angeles. 
.lacobe,  Joseph  Lewis,  Northrldge. 
Jacobsen,  Wallace  Ray,  Oakland. 
Jagleld,  Allen  Dale,  San  Gabriel. 
J.imes,  Joe  Neal,  Oakland. 
Jamison,  Rockwell  Grant,  Los  Angeles. 
JaramlUo.  Jorge  M.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Jeter,  Danny  Wayne.  Riverside. 
Jett,  William  Howard,  Los  Angeles. 
Johnson,  David  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Johnson.  Dougles  Ray,  Burbank. 
Johnson,  Leonard  Richard,  Oakland. 
.'ohnson,  PhUlp  Harry,  Redondo  Beach. 
.Johnson,  Ray  Eldrlege,  Oakland. 
Johnson,  Robert  Allen.  Novato. 
■Johnson.  Ronald  Joe,  Santa  Cruz. 
.Johnson,  Timothy  Alan,  Lancaster. 
Johnson,  William  F..  Los  Angeles. 
Johnston.  Jerry  Bernls,  Wilmington. 
Johnston,  Richard  J..  Sacramento. 
.Lines.  George  Wallace,  Los  Angeles. 
Jones,  Jerry  Don,  SusanvUIe. 
Jones.  Tommy,  Bakersfield. 
Joujon-Roche,  Edward,  Bakers&eld. 
Juarez,  John,  Colton. 
Kajlwara,  James  Toshl,  San  Francisco. 
Kaneko.  Julio,  Lemon  Grove. 
Karger,  Richard  Tlldon,  Los  Angeles. 
Katz,  Allan  Harvey,  Santa  Monica. 
Kazlkowskl.  Jeffrey  G.,  San  Diego. 
Kead.  John  K..  Ill,  Los  Angeles. 
Keckler,  Robert  L..  Los  Angeles. 
Kell,  James  Stewart,  Montebello. 
Kelly,  Charles  Patrick,  Pullerton. 
Kennedy,  William  Edward.  Los  Angeles, 
Kenney,  Elmer  Frederick.  Canoga  Park. 
Keppler.  John  M.,  Gardena. 
Klehl,  Michael  Raymond,  El  CaJon. 
KUey,  Michael  James,  Long  Beach. 
King,  Charles  Michael,  Jr..  Sylmar. 
Klstner,  Guy  Dale.  Burllnga 
Kltner.  Richard  Granville,  Los  Angeles. 
Klauslng.  Ronald  Lavern,  San  Diego. 
Klug.  Richard  Duane,  Glendale. 
Koeppe.  Walter,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 
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Kofler,  Siegfried,  Ventura. 

Kovacs,  Zoltan  Alajos,  Berkeley. 

Kozel,  Patrick  Charles.  Loe  Angeles. 

Krotzer,  Donald  Morgan,  Wilmington. 

La  Barber,  James  J.,  Lodl. 

Lake,  Larry  Vernon,  Inglewood. 

Lamarr,  Phillips,  Compton. 

Lanelll,  Jack  Daniel,  Napa. 

Lapp,  Melvln  Charles,  Sacramento. 

Lara,  Chevo  Garcia,  North  Sacramento. 

Larson,  Peter  Swlnnerton,  San  Prancisco. 

Lau  Cornelius,  Alal  Laul,  II,  Los  Angeles. 

Lawson,  Donald  Victor,  Jr.,  Bakersfleld. 

Lawson,  William  E.,  Merced. 

Leal,  Prank  I>anlel,  Corona. 

Leal,  John  Borges,  San  Bernardino. 

Ledesma,  Joseph,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 

Lee,  James  George,  Paso  Robles. 

Lee,  John  Patrick,  La  Crescenta. 

Legler,  Steven  Edward,  Woodland  Hills. 

Lewis,  Rodger  Dale,  Los  Angeles. 

Leyva-Parra-Prlas,  Fernand.  Norwalk, 

Llder,  Fred  Rodriguez,  Oakland. 

Linn,  David  William,  Anaheim. 

LocatelU,  Vincent,  Santa  Cruz. 

Lockhart,  Roy,  Vallejo. 

Logan,  Halford,  Los  Angeles. 

Lohman,  Robert  Thomas,  Woodland  Hills. 

Lolsel,  Patrick  Michael,  Chatsworth. 

Lona,  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles. 

Looney,  Jerry  Wayne,  Hanford. 

Lopez,  Lupe  Paul,  Sacramento. 

Lopez,  Max  Andy,  Anaheim. 

Lop>ez,  Raymond,  Los  Angeles. 

Lopez,  Steve,  Fremont. 

Lovato,  Laurlano  Lawrence,  Oakland. 

Lowe,  Clayton  Bentley,  Jr.,  Palmdale. 

Lowery,  Michael  Ayre,  San  Prancisco. 

Lucas,  Myron  Donald,  Bakersfleld. 

Ludlwg,  Leonard  R.,  Oxnard. 

Luhnow,  Glenn  Eugene,  El  CaJon. 

Luna,  Henry  Thomas.  FVesno. 

Lusk,  Donnle  Ray,  Kettleman  City. 

Lussler,  Larry  Paul,  Gustlne. 

Lyle,  Terrance,  Richard,  Lapuente, 

Machado,  Gary  AUaen,  Oakland. 

Mack,  Robert  Lee,  San  Francisco. 

Macklin,  Ronald  Wayne,  Glendale. 

Magulre,  Robert  Stanley,  Atascadero. 

Marek,  Joseph  Penn,  Pontana. 

Marin,  Julian,  Corcoran. 

Marlon,  Harry  Lewis,  Los  Gatos. 

Marshall,  Richard  Allan,  Glen  Avon. 

Marshall,  Roger  Robert,  Lakewood. 

Martin,  David  Lee,  Jr.,  Gustlne. 

Martin,  Jlmmle  Carter,  Gardena. 

Martin,  Joseph  Thomas,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Martin,  Larry  Joe.  Arvln. 

Matayoshl,  Wallace  Kenjl,  Torrance, 

Matthews,  James  Newton,  Milpltas. 

Mauldln,  Michael  B.,  Fresno, 

Maxwell,  Robert  James.  Fresno. 

Maynard,  Thomas  Harry,  El  Monte. 

McAUster.  Donald  Lynn,  Inglewood. 

McBrlde,  Fltz-Randolph  Bu,  Portugees 
Bend. 

McBroom,  Loyd  Llndal.  Costa  Mesa. 

McClelland,  Myron,  DownlevlUe. 

McClure,  Jack  Dale,  Modesto. 

McCommons,  Michael  Ray,  Anaheim. 

McCoy,  John  Lowery,  Los  Angeles. 

McCoUough,  Michael  Eugen.  Concord. 

McDanlel,  Craig  Allan,  Lake  Arrowhead. 

McDonald,  James  Howard,  Carplnterla. 

McDowell,  William  Joseph,  El  Monte. 

McElyea.  James  Prank.  Escondldo. 

McGrlff,  Danny  Jay.  Fresno. 

McKenzle,  James  Allen,  Hayward. 

McKlnney,  Ronald  Eugene,  Los  Angeles. 

McLaughlin,  James  Paul,  Sacramento. 

McLaughlin,  William  Lawre,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

McLeod,  Robert  Lee.  Inglewood. 

McMahon,  John  Thomas,  Long  Beach. 

McMaster,  John  William,  IV,  Merced. 

McMasters,  Charles  Anthon,  Los  Angeles. 

McMlnn,  Danny  Lee,  Hermosa  Beach. 

McNally,  Harry  Merle,  Hayward. 

McNelUy,  Ronald  WlUlam.  Alhambra. 
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McRoberts,  Clifford  Wayne,  Whlttler. 
Mears,  Charles  Robert,  Patterson. 
Meek,  Joe  Lanell,  Exeter. 
Melendez,  Rudolph,  San  Jose. 
Melendres,  Joseph  Thomas,  Concord. 
Menane,  Jerry  Bruce,  Santa  Barbara. 
Messer,  Jon  Laird,  DowTney. 
Meyer,  Gary  Paul,  Pleasanton. 
Meyer,  Otto  Paul,  HI,  Palm  Desert. 
Michael,  Lloyd  Donald,  Round  Mountain. 
Mlddlekauff,  David.  El  Cerrlto. 
MUIer,  Gary  Dean,  South  Gate. 
Miller,  Jerry  Robert,  Baldwin  Park, 
Miller.  Jimmy  Allen,  Lo6  Angeles, 
Miller.  Louis  Charles,  Watsonvllle, 
MUler,  Michael  Clifton,  Norwalk. 
Miller.  Oren  Kenneth,  Oxnard. 
MUovlch,  Robin  Patrick.  Yreka. 
Mlramontes,  Arthur  Fred,  Woodland. 
Mitchell.  Michael  Sidney,  Richmond. 
Mitchell.  Roger  C,  Delano. 
Moldenhauer,  Russell,  Oxnard. 
Molina,  George  Geronlmo,  Los  Angeles. 
Molina,  Michael  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Monahan.  Michael  James,  San  Prancisco. 
Monterroso,  Alfonso  Alfred,  Los  Angeles. 
Monies,  Raul,  Los  Angeles. 
Moore,  Charles  Sargeant,  Sacramento. 
Moore,  Dennis  Eugene,  Riverside. 
Moore,  Galen  Leroy,  Newport  Beach. 
Morales,  Tommy,  Loe  Angeles. 
Moran,  Alberto  Hector,  Los  Angeles. 
Moran,  Ray  Edward,  Jr.,  Big  Bear  Lake. 
Moreno,  Martin  Walter,  Newark. 
Moreno,  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 
Morgan,  Glendell.  Los  Angeles. 
Morgan,  Stephen  Edward.  Saratoga. 
Morltz,  Michael  Perry,  Ventura. 
Mummert,  Robert  Sterling,  Rlalto 
Munden,  Donald  Martin,  Quail  Valley. 
Munoz,  Jesus  Arthur,  Port  Hueneme. 
Murphy,  Timothy  Xavier.  Sacramento. 
Murphy,  Walter  Edward,  Jr„  Covlna. 
Murray,  Douglas  Earl.  Pomona. 
Myers,  Charles  Lee,  Chula  Vista. 
Myers.  Edward  George,  Los  Angeles. 
Nadal,  Baldomero  Arturo,  Delano. 
Nagengast,  Carl  Delane,  Long  Beach. 
Nance.  David  Eugene,  MarysviUe. 
Nasser,  Robert  Benjamin,  Los  Angeles. 
Nathan,  John  Arthur,  San  Prancisco. 
Nelson,  Allan  Joseph,  Jr.,  Novato. 
New,  George,  Jr.,  Frenso. 
Newberry,  Jasper  Newton,  Jr..  Lewlston. 
Noe,  Tim  A  ,  Redlands. 
Noelke,  Richard  Allen,  Fontana. 
Nootz.  Gaylord  Eugene,  Rialto. 
Norman.  Clae  Terry,  San  Leandro. 
Northern,  James  Robert  All.  FMllerton. 
Norwood.  Richard  Dale,  Orange  Grove. 
Noyola.  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Nuesse,  Chester  Keith,  Fremont. 
Nunez,  Fred  Contreras.  Tulare 
Nunez,  Rudolph  -Algar,  Wilmington. 
O'Connor,  Denis,  San  Francisco. 
Ochoa,  Louis,  Hanford. 
Oglethorpe,  Thomas  Jay,  Petaluma. 
Oland,  David  Michael,  Whlttler. 
Olmos.  Luis.  Pacoima. 
Onana.  Ralph  Wheeler,  Los  Angeles. 
Ontlveros,  Thomas  J..  Santa  Maria. 
Orosco.  Larry  J..  Corona. 
Osborne.  Richard  Gene,  Hanford. 
Oshlro,  Warren  Shigeo.  Los  Angeles. 
Ostrofr.  Steven  Larry.  Sun  Valley. 
Osuna.  Antonio  Richard.  San  Diego. 
Otsen.  David  Bryan.  San  Bernardino. 
Owens,  Billy  Ray,  Moss  Beach. 
Padilla.  Robert  Louis.  Ventura. 
Palz.  Jerry,  Norwalk. 
Palaclos.  Casimiro.  Los  Angeles, 
Palenske.  William  Allen.  San  Jose. 
Palmer.  Ronny  Leroy.  Azusa. 
Papalas,  Anthony  Steven,  Hermosa  Beach. 
Pa,-ham,  Richard  Lynn.  Modesto. 
Paris.  Crawford  Brain,  Los  Angeles. 
Parkel,  Gerald  Phillip.  North  Hollywood. 
Parker,  Bennie  frsnk.  Bakersfield. 
Parks.  Stephen  Earl.  Los  Angeles. 
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Pamella.  John.  San  Francisco 
Patrick.  Richard  Michael.  San  Joae. 
Patterson.  Dvayne  Mazlflel.  Callpatrla 
Patterson.  Ronald  Oren.  Northrldge 
Patton.  John  Perry.  Oakland 
Pelham.  Leater  Leon.  Weetmlnater 
Penman.  Ronald  Stirling,  l/oe  Angeles. 
Penn.  Ronald  W  ,  Cucamonga 
Peres,  Oriadalupe.  San  Joaquin 
Petersen.  Raymond  Allan.  San  Joae. 
Petersen.  William  Robert.  Oarden  Orove 
Peterson.  Donald  Martin.  Santa  Maria. 
Peterson.  Michael  Bugene,  Monrovia 
Peterson.  Richard  W  .  Weat  Covina 
Pettlt.  Denzll  Dele.  Bloomlngton 
Petty.  Eugene.  Farmersville 
Phelpa.  Ronnie  LouU.  PortervlUe 
Phllbln.  Richard  Orlfflth.  Sacramento. 
Phillips.  Anthony  Bruce.  Los  Angeles. 
Phillips.  Pat  Ellis.  Sylmar 
Pierce.  Larry  Stanley.  Taft 
Plnchot.  Craig  D  .  Lakewood 
Pink.  Joseph  Patrick.  San  Jacinto 
Piper.  James  Dennis.  San  Lorenzo. 
Pipkin.  Frank  Meadows,  Blythe 
Pitt.  Robert  LouU.  Culver  City 
Pitt,  Roy  Sharp.  Menlo  Park. 
Pleasant.  Stephen  Donald.  Burbank 
Plumfe^Cary  Anthoney.  Alameda 
Podgdrriey.  Dennis  Richard.  Llvermore. 
Pope.  Derek  Boyd.  Alameda 
Portello  Roderick  Charles.  Pacolma 
Portugal.  Ignaclo.  Jr  .  Norwalk 
Powers.  Bradley  Leland.  Kettleman. 
Prange  Joseph  Wilder.  Los  Angeles 
Pratt.  Richard  Chester  San  Francisco. 
Preddy  Robert  Lee.  San  Bernardino 
Predlger.  Franz  Gerhard.  Long  Beach 
PrenUce.  Dennis  Albert.  San  Pablo. 
Prys   Robert  WUUam  San  Dtego 
Pulslfer  Nelson  P  .  Jr  .  Lakeside 
Purser  Jamea  Leavell.  Anaheim 

Qulntero.      Jose      Hernandez.      Santa      Pe 
Springs 

Raine.  David  She! ton.  San  Bernardino. 
Ramlre*.  David  Thomas  Sanger 
Ramirez.  Juan.  Lynwood 

Ramaey.  Michael  Wayne.  Port  Chicago. 
Randall.  Michael  Paul.  Loa  Angeles 
Rangel.  Richard.  San  Bernardino 
Rarlg.  Robin  Arthur.  North  Hollywood. 
Raachke.  Dean  Nelson.  Dos  Palos 
Rasmussen.  Neal  Arthur,  Modesto. 

Reeder.  David  Lee.  Saugus 

Reld.  Edward  Rowan.  Jr  ,  North  Hollywood 

Reld.    William    Albert.    North    Hollywood. 

Rellly.  Allan  Vincent.  Los  Angeles 

Renfro  .Norman.  Oakland 

Reynoao.  Rene.  Loe  Angeles 

Rhoads.  Danny  David.  Lemoore 

Rice.  Cameron  A  .  Petaluma 

Rice.  Ronald  Fred.  Loa  Angeles 

Richardson.  David  Allen.  Long  Beach 

Rldgway  Clyde  Mosea.  Rosamond 

Rlgg.  William  Cecil.  Loa  Angeles 

Rlgglns.  Gary  Ronald.  Yreka 

Rivera,  Joae  A.,  San  Franclaco. 

Rlx.  Douglas  Alfred.  Graaa  Valley 

Robblns.  Charles  Leater.  Loa  Angelea 

Roberta.  .Michael  Allen.  Loa  Angelea 

Robin.  David  Alan.  Richmond 

Robinson.  Floyd  Irwin.  San  Jose 

Roblson  Jim  Bruce.  Borrego  Springs 

Robuatelllnl.  David  W  .  Montague 

Rocha  George  Xavler.  Garden  Grove 

Rodarte.  .Alexander  D  .  Compton 

Rodrelck.  Ronald  Nelson.  Freano 

Rodrlgues.  Eugenlo.  Santa  Pe  Springs. 

Rodriguez.  Manuel  Joe.  Oxnard 

Rodriguea,  Roger  Eaplnoza.  Heber 

Rodriguez.  Romlro  C  .  Stockton 

Rodriguez.  Rudolph.  Undaay 

Rogoff,  Jamea  BUI,  Kerman 

Romo.  Frank  Gonzales.  Azuoa. 

Rorick.  Kenneth  Roy.  Wilmington 

Roae,  Barnea.  Warland.  Jr  .  Wilmington. 

Roee.  David  Jon.  San  Diego 

Rose   Frank  James.  Jr  .  WatsonvUle. 
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Ruberg.  Christopher  Eugene.  Paclfle  Pali- 
sades 

Rugge  Uoyd  Taylor.  North  Hollywood 

Ruas   Lee  Henders<jn  Oakland 

Ryan.  Daniel  Joseph.  Modeato 

Ryse   Roy  Louis.  Jr    Inglewood 

Rytter.  Paul  E    Bakersfield 

Sabel  Joel  Michael.  West  Covina 

Sain.  Don  Rue.  Saratoga 

Salsman.  Lavern  Leo.  Montclalr 

Sanchez.  Jease.  Union  City 

Sanchez.  Thomas  Joseph.  Pasadena. 

Sander.  Michael  Dennis.  Oakland 

Sanders.   Richard   Lee.    Loa   Angeles 

Sanderson.  Sander  Chris.  Kings  Beach 

Sandoval.  Thomas  Fredrick.   Alhsjnbra 

Sandstrom.  Robert  Richard.  San  Francisco. 

S*pp.  Clark  Edward.  Llttlerock 

Sarafleld.  Harry  Carl,  Oxnard 

Schaeffer,  Frederick  Willi.  San  Diego. 

Scheldt.  William  H.,  Concord 

Schlottman,  Jamea  Edward.  Carmlchael 

Schmidt.  Rlckford  Ray.  Lawndale 

Schmltz,  Richard  Albert.  Lynwood. 

Schoel.  Renny  Dean.  Marysvllle 

Schrobllgen.  Warren  H  .  Jr  .  Pacolna 

Schubert.   Joel   Luther.   San   Francisco 

Schultz.  David  Alan.  Santa  Maria. 

Schwellenbach.  Gary  Ralph.  Chlco. 

Scogglns.  John  Paul.  Hollywood. 

Scott,  O  D  ,  Seaside. 

Scott.  Thomas  Lee.  Anaheim 

Self.  Irving  Albert.  Sacramento 

Semler.   Stanley   Kenton.   Stockton 

Semmer.  Peter  Anthony.  Long  Beach 

Semore.  Bobby  Allen.  McKlnleyvlUe. 

Senger.   Michael   Melvln.   Riverside. 

Sema.   Leopoldo  Perea.  Baldwyn  Park. 

Setzer.  Paul  Ray.  Colma 

Seu.  Milton  J   S  .  Alameda. 

Shannon.   Randell  Prank,  Redding. 

Sharp,   Larry  Douglas.  San  Lorenzo 

Shelley.    Michael   Owen.   Ploo   Dlvera 

Shelton.  .Arthur  Alexander.  Loyalton. 

Sherlock.  Joseph  V  .  III.  Concord. 

Shomaker.  Jerome  Charles,  Newport  Beach. 

Slevers.   Dale  Glenn.  Jr.  OrovUle. 

Slpes.   Richard   Earl.  Chula  VlsU 

Skarphol.   Robert   Wayne.   Hayward. 

Skipper.  Hugh  G  .  Paramount. 

Sloan.  Leslie  Ray.  Redlands 

Smead.  Carl  Roy.  Thermal 

Smith.    Donald    Eugene.    El    Monte. 

.Smith.  Donald  Ray.  Inglewood. 

Smith,    tiary    Kenneth.    Santa    Ana. 

.Smith.   Gilbert   Nolan.  Durham 

Smith.    Marshall    R      Lakewood 

Smith.  Vennle  Lee.  Alameda. 

Snyder.  Preston  John.  San  Carlo*. 

Soth.  Michael  Joseph.  Ontario 

Soto,  Rlcardo  Hlnjoaa.  Loa  Angelea. 

Soule.  Ronald  Glen   Los  Gatoa. 

Speak.    Eric   B  .   Costa   Meea 

Splnall.    David   John.   San   Mateo 

Splttler.    Ira  Jamea.    m.   Santa  Maria. 

Spltzer.  Kenneth  Lyle,  San  Jose. 

Stacey    Ralph    McGuln.    Jr.    Pinole. 

Stalter,   John   R  .   Pico   Rivera. 

Standrldge.  Jerry  Wayne,  Tracy. 

Starkey.  Henry  Morgan.  .Auburn. 

Sterns,  Michael  Forrester.  San  Francisco. 

Stemac.    .Stephan    Joseph     .Sacramento. 

Stephan.  Larry  Roy.  Glendale. 

Sterud.  Martin  Frederick.  Oakley. 

Stevens.   Edrick  Kenneth.  Slml. 

Stewart.  William  Wesley.  Uvermore 

Stirling.  John  F  .  Loe  Angelea. 

Stone.  Richard  .Arland.  Palo  Alto 

Sturdlvant,   Jasper  Dean.   Lake  View  Ter- 
race 

Sturdy.  Alan  MacDonald.  Redwood  City. 

Sullivan.  Richard  Arthur.  San  Mateo. 

Sutherland.  Herbert  Lee.  Loe  Angeles 

Tactay.  Bugene  Rlcardo.  Jr  .  San  Diego 

Tafad  Fa  Asavlllga.  V    San  Diego 

Tauaeae.  Valentino.  El  Monte. 

Taylor,  Paul  Cllve,  San  Francisco. 
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Taylor.  Robert  Dwtgbt.  SanU  Monica. 
Tealllo.  Armando,  Loa  Angelea. 
Thomas.  James  Edward,  Jr  ,  Freano 
Thomaa.  Jerry  T  .  Loa  Angelea 
Thomas.  Monte  Vernon.  Altoe 
Tliomas.  Rufus  Alfonzo,  Jr  .  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

Thompson.  Robert.  Jr..  Scpulveda 
Thorpe.  David  Louis.  San  Andreaa. 
Tlgbe.  Charles  Joseph.  Loa  Angelea. 
Tlghe.  John  Roy.  Lomlta 
TllUnghast.  Bradley  Olen.  Woodland. 
Tlmmons,  Edward  Hugh,  Central  Valley 
Tingle.  Kenneth  Wayne.  Mlra  Loma, 
Ttscornla.  John  Joeeph.  San  Carlos. 
TonuMlnl.  Richard  E  .  Jr  .  San  Francisco 
Totty.  Delbert  Chan,  Waaco 
Toy,  Gerald  Oscar,  Loa  Angeles. 
Tramell,  Daniel.  BakersOeld. 
Troelstrup,  Thomas  Lee.  Hemet. 
Tschuml.  WUUam  John,  Manhattan  Beach 
TuUer.  Dennis  J  .  Martinez. 
Turner,  Eddie  D  ,  PortervlUe. 
Valdez.  Daniel  Vlramontea,  Antloch. 
Valencia.  Francisco  Macedo.  San  Diego. 
Van  Campen.  Thomas  Charles.  OrovUle 
Van  Duyne,  Robert  Schuyler,  Beverly  HUls 
Van  Gleaon,  Robert  Leater,  Van  Nuys. 
Van  Patten.  Robert  Andrew,  San  Carlos 
Vasques.  David.  San  Juan. 
Vasques,  Selvester  Joe.  Loe  Angeles. 
Vasquez.  Jimmy.  Pico  Rivera. 
Vasquez.  Max  V..  III.  Santa  Paula. 
Vaughan.  Donald  Charlie.  Modesto. 
Vaughn.  John  Patrick,  Sunnyvale. 
Vaught,  Craig  Stephen.  Redlands. 
Verllnden.  Craig  Alden,  El  Sobrante. 
Vernes.  Robert  Frank,  Anaheim. 
Vlerra,  Joseph,  Oakland. 
VlUa.  Armando.  Brentwood 
VlUaloboe.  Juan  Jesus,  Greenfield. 
Vlnal.  Richard  Alden.  San  Carlos. 
Vlnaasa,  Michael,  Culver  City. 
Vincent.  George.  Loe  Angeles. 
VurlumlB.  Chris  C  .  Oakland. 
Waldron.  George  Allen,  San  Jose. 
Waldrop.  Ronald  Terry,  Santee. 
Walker.  Thomas  Ray.  Loe  Angeles. 
Wallace,  Michael  D.,  Huntington  Beach 
Walters,  Donald  Wesley,  South  Gate, 
Walters.  William.  San  Diego. 
Wanamaker.  Danny  Wayne.  Loe  Angeles 
Warrelmann.  Klaus.  Carmel. 
Washburn.  Johnny  Lee.  Azusa. 
Watanabe.  James  Ryolchlro,  Oxnard. 
Watklna,  Martin  Lee,  San  Diego. 
Watkina,  Sherdln  Jay,  Cottonwood. 
Watson.  Alfonza.  Los  Angeles. 
Watson.  James  Edward.  PortervlUe. 
Watson.  WUmer.  Seaside. 
Weatherly,  Jackie  Don.  Sacramento. 
Webber,  Scott  StlUman,  Loe  Angeles. 
Weborg.  John  Charles,  Modesto. 
Weeder.  Richard  D.,  Chula  Vista. 
Wehr.  Jamea  Le  Roy,  Colton. 
Welch.  Michael  Allen,  Crockett. 
Weller.  Robert  AUen,  II,  Mlra  Loma. 
Wells,  Richard  Kenneth,  Canoga  Park. 
Werner.  Odell  Jack,  Loe  Angeles. 
Westbay.  Gay  lord  Lee,  Haniord. 
Whaley,  James  Goodwin,  Sacramento. 
Whiting,  Richard  Edward.  Pico  Rivera. 
Whitley.  Emmanuel  David,  Stockton. 
Whltten.  David  Elga.  Loe  Angeles. 
Wldener.  John  Edward,  Ventura. 
Wilder,  Arloe  Clayton,  El  Monte. 
WlUett.  Richard  James.  Citrus  Heights. 
Williams,  Charlea  Jamea,  Oakland. 
Williams.  Christian  Lsn.  Redondo  Beuch. 
Williams,  David  George.  Sacramento. 
Williams,  Dennis  Craig,  Lodl. 
Williams,  Frederick  Joseph,  Rescue. 
Williams,  Johnny,  Los  Angeles. 
WlUlamis,  Larry  Keith.  Torrance. 
Williams,  Vincent  Richard,  Alameda. 
Wllllngham,  Eldon  Wayne,  Santa  Maria 
Willis,  Donald  Clyde,  Hayward. 
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Willis,  Joel  Thomas,  Lodl. 
Wilson,  Daniel  L.,  Lennox. 
Wilson,  William  Jeffrey.  Sanger. 
WUtse,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Monrovia. 
Wlnkempleck,  George  Harold,  PortervlUe. 
Wolfe.  Kenneth  Wayne,  Callpatrla. 
Wonnacott,  Walter  L.,  Downey. 
Wood,  WUUam  Milton,  Jr.,  Happy  Camp. 
Woodall.  George  Wally,  Loe  Angeles. 
Woodruff,  Edward  Warren,  Napa. 
Woods,  Alonzo  Dale,  VUalla. 
Woods,  Charles  Gordon,  Corona. 
Woodson,  Johnny,  Loe  Angeles. 
WooUey.  Mack  Lee,  Jr.,  Placentla. 
Wright,  James  L.,  Novato. 
Wright,  Jay  L..  Long  Beach. 
Wright,  Tyrone,  Oompton. 
Wyatt,  Alvle  CUnton,  Walnut  Grove. 
Yates.  Bruce  Edgar,  Alameda. 
Yhanez,  Jose,  Richmond. 
Yeakley,  James  D.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Young.  Michael  Robert,  Newport  Beacta. 
Zimmerman,  Raymond  L.,  Compton. 
Zoeller,  Lee  Benjamin,  Lakewood. 
ZoUer,  Eric  Ward,  Rambla  Vista. 
Zunlga,  Elfraln,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Zunlga,  Vicente,  Fresno. 
Air  Force 

.Adams,  Lee  A&ron,  WlUlts. 
Anderson,  Warren  Lester,  San  Jose. 
Bedal,  Arthur  Eugene,  Tarzana. 
Buckley,  Francis  Richard,  Los  Angeles, 
Butterfleld,  Douglas  Holma,  Vista. 
Callanan,  Richard  Joseph,  Concord. 
Campalgnie,  Jerry  Alan,  Central  Valley. 
Cruz,  Raphael,  Stockton. 
Dixon,  Lee  Chris,  Orland. 
Eason.  Edwin  Raym.ond,  Blythe. 
Elklns,  Jerome,  Los  Angeles. 
Ellis,  James  Alvln,  Campbell. 
Goss,  Richard  Dean,  Los  Angeles. 
Greco,  Lee  AttlUo,  GUroy. 
Green,  Donald  George,  Baldwin  Park. 
Guerln,  John  Peter,  Los  Angeles. 
Halvorson.  Ernest  Joseph,  Montclalr. 
Hendrlckson,  Alan  Eugene.  Areata. 
Hudson.  Leonard  Paul,  Sacramento. 
Jewltt,  Bob,  Bell  Gardens. 
Kelley,  Dana  Richard,  San  Carlos. 
Knudsen,  Harold  Bugene,  Jr.,  Paradise. 
Krouse,  James  Charles,  North  Highlands, 
Le  Tourneau.  Jack  Date,  Hughson. 
Llndberg,  David  Carl,  Lakeport. 
.Mattls,  WUUam  Carroll,  Acampo. 
McAUlster,  WlUlam  Walte,  Hawthorne. 
McPherson,  Fred  Lamar,  Oakland. 
PhUUps,  Theodore  Bert,  Riverside. 
Ruonavaara,  Robert  Edwin,  Healdsburg. 
Secantl,  Richard  Michael,  Santa  Monica. 
Simon,  PatU  Joseph,  Anderson. 
Thornell,  Eklmund  Francis,  Redondo  Beach. 
Weger,  John,  Jr.,  San  Fernando. 
Whltesldes,  Richard  Lebrou,  Stockton. 
Winters,  Darryl  Gordon,  San  Francisco. 

Marine  Corps 
.\blna,  Robert  Thomas,  San  Leandro. 
.\bner,  Carl  Edward,  CampbeU. 
.'\cevedo,  Richard  Joseph,  Los  Angeles, 
.^^ckley,  Gerald  Levle,  Dunnlgan. 
Acosta,  Daniel,  Stockton, 
.^gulrre,  George,  Fountain  Valley. 
.\llen,  Gary  Charles,  Pleasant  Hill. 
Allen,  Richard  Graham,  Long  Beach. 
Anderson,  Clinton  H.,  Jr.,  El  Segundo. 
.Anderson,  Donald  Leroy,  Jr.,  Hawthorne. 
-Anderson,  James,  Jr.,  Compton. 
.\ngllm,  Patrick  Emmett,  Long  Beach. 
.\rmenta,  Herlberto,  Los  Angelea. 
.^^rmenta,  Ruben  Maximo,  Pico  Rivera. 
.Armstrong.  John  Henry,  San  Diego. 
,»rredondo,  Thomas  Alfred,  Fresno, 
Arreguln,  Joe.  La  Puente. 
.^schenbrener,  E^-vln  G.,  Jr.,  Fresno. 
Austin,  Eddie  Paul,  CoacheUa. 
Avlla,  John  Manuel,  Los  Angelea. 
Bailey,  Robert  Benton,  Yreka, 
Baker,  Donald  Lee,  Huntington  Park. 
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BaUln,  Joe  Magdaleno,  Jr.,  Fresno. 

Baiters,  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 

Barnard,  Gary  Michael,  Highland. 

Bartels,  Stephen  Donald,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Barth,  Wayne  Robert,  Lodl. 

Bartlow,  Gary  William,  Modesto. 

Barton,  VlrgU  Wayne,  San  Diego. 

Bauchlero,  Harold,  Inglewood. 

Baumgardner,  David  Leon,  El  Cajon. 

Bazulto,  Salvador,  Los  Angeles. 

Beckermann,  Pred  Benjamlne,  Tujunga. 

Beeche,  Rafael  Eduardo,  San  Diego. 

Belknap,  Ronald  Lee,  Daly  City. 

Senegas,  Vincent  Joeeph,  Riverside. 

Bennett,  Donald  Luclan,  Fairfield. 

Benton,  Thomas  Howard,  Sonora, 

Berry,  WUUam  Aaron,  Yreka. 

Blanchlni,  Michael  Linn,  San  Francisco. 

Blerman,     Carroll     Monroe.     Jr.,     Garden 
Grove. 

BlUlngsley,  Richard  Wayne,  Glendale. 

Blscalluz,  Robert  Lynn,  Midway  City. 

Bishop,  Russell  Laverne,  Santa  Ana. 

Blinder,  Richard  Bart,  Los  Angeles. 

Bloom,  Richard  McAullffe,  San  Francisco. 

Bocanegra,  Hugo  Arthur,  Whlttler. 

Boda,  James  Albert,  Pico  Rivera. 

Boetcher,  Harold  Edward,  MUpltas. 

Boets,  Peter  Qulrlnus,  Jr.,  Cypress. 

Bohner,  Leonard  Allen,  San  Bernardino. 
.    Booth,  Elmmett  Lee,  Enclnltas. 

Bosh,  Anthony  Robert,  Long  Beach. 

Boyd,  Robert  Carl,  Newark. 

Boyer,  Barney  Evans,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Boyer,  Robert  Lee,  Long  Beach. 

Bracklns,  Vernon  Edward,  Pasadena. 

Bridges,  Berry  Joe,  Bellflower. 

Brink,  James  Richard,  Sacramento. 

Brookens,  WlUard,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Brooks,  Benjlman,  Stockton. 

Brooks,  Lawrence  Arthur,  Fountain  Valley. 

Brothers,  Gerald  John,  San  Diego. 

Brown,  Marc  Alan,  Long  Beach. 

Browne,  Edward  Raymond,  San  Diego. 

Browning,  Michael  Louis,  Fullerton. 

Buckholdt,  Leo  Buddy,  Santa  Cruz. 

Burclaga,  Robert,  Loe  Angeles. 

Burke,  John  Patrick,  Contra  Costa. 

Btirkhart,  E^igene  Wayne,  Palmdale. 

Burrl,  Miguel  Ramon,  La  Mlrada. 

Burrls,  Leonard  Charles,  San  Francisco. 

Butler,  Edward  Wayne,  Sacramento. 

CaUan,  Philip  Michael,  Berkeley. 

CalllB,  David  George,  Redwood  City. 

CampbeU,  Robert  Dean,  South  Pasadena. 

Candler,  Gregory  James,  Loe  Angeles. 

Cantrell,  PhliUp  Gene,  Delano. 

Carrlere,  Oscar  Roland,  Santa  Monica. 

Carter,  Michael  Boyd,  Torrance. 

Casey,  Llam  Soueph,  Paradise. 

CaatlUo,  Charles  Mike,  Lakewood. 

Castillo,  Joee,  Fresno. 

Castillo,  Manuel  Grljalva,  Placentla. 

Castro,  Juan  Jose,  Norwalk. 

Centeno,  Edward  Louis.  Los  Angeles. 

Cervantes,  George  Andrew,  Redlands. 

Cbapp,  Robert  Anthony,  Santa  Ana. 

Cbatfield.  WendeU  OUver,  Red  Bluff. 

ChUders,  James  Stanley  Be,  Pacifica. 

Christie,  Dennis  Ray,  Imperial  Beach. 

Christy,  Donald  Ray,  Yuba  City. 

Chrysler,  Medford  Adarlne,  Pacifica. 

Church,  Levan  Arlln,  Hayward. 

ChurchlU,  Lawrence  Jelfre,  Tustin. 

Clntron,  Jlnunle  Duayne,  Acampo. 

Clark,  Raymond  Charles,  Los  Angeles. 

Coboe,  Alfred,  Los  Angeles. 

Compton,  William  Edgar,  m.  Long  Beach. 

Conn,  David  Bruce,  Oakland. 

Contreras,  Miguel  Zaragoza,  Corona. 

Cook,  Michael  Dean,  Rubldoux. 

Cooke,  Harold  Thomas,  San  Diego. 

Oooley,  Dele  Daniel,  Baldwin  Park. 

Cooney,  James  Henry,  CamarUlo. 

Coons,  Peter  Michael,  San  Diego. 

Corona,  Dominic  Anthony,  Pontana. 

Cortez,  Richard,  Loe  Angeles. 

Coiuteu,  Edward  Gerard,  Los  Angeles. 
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Ooutrakls,  George,  Rlpon. 
Cox,  Larry  James,  Weedpatch. 
Craig,  Thomas  Edward,  Los  Angeles. 
Crapo,  Ronald  Carl,  Buena  Park. 
Crowe,  Richard  Eyre,  Long  Beach. 
Cruz,  Oscar,  Escondldo. 
Cummlngs,  Ronald  Eugene,  Stockton. 
Cuozzo,  Prank  Xavler,  Los  Angeles. 
Curry,  Jimmy  Douglas,  San  Jose. 
Curry,  Robert  Erven,  Pacifica. 
Dalrymple,  Roger  Earl.  Bakersfield. 
Darcy,  Michael  Chavez,  Colton. 
De  Abre,  James  Michael,  Morgan  Hill. 
De  Lacy,  Michael  Charles,  Los  Altos. 
Dennis,  Hayvard.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Deocampo,  Gregorlo  Manese,  San  Francisco. 
Dewey,  Eric  Melvln,  Bishop. 
Dominguez,       Michael       Charles,       Santa 

Barbara. 
Doran,  Patrick  Michael.  Burllngame. 
Dukehart.  Stephen  Ernest,  Gardena. 
Dulay,  Salvador  RediUa.  Fairfield. 
Duncan,  Richard  Wlnerfred,  Llvermore. 
Edwards,  Jerrald  Leroy,  Coeta  Mesa. 
Edwards,  Robert  TTieodore,  Lancaster, 
Eggleston,  Robert  Richard,  Los  Angeles. 
Ellason,  Wendell  Theo.  Eicalon. 
Elliott.  Brock  Dennis.  Manteca. 
Elmore.  Allan  Ladd,  Hollywood. 
Endsley,  Kenneth  Richard,  Sacramento. 
England,  Ronald  Lee,  Lynwood. 
Enrlquez,  Nicholas  Ben,  Los  Angeles. 
Ephriam,  David  BumeU,  Loe  Angeles. 
Ernst.  Edward  Joseph.  Torrance. 
Ervin,  Gregory  Allen,  Santa  Susana, 
Escobar,  Joseph  Sanchez,  Fresno. 
Esquivel.  Jaime.  San  Jose. 
Ewart,  John  Andrew,  Sepulveda. 
Pelt,  David  Levant,  Sacramento. 
Pelton,  Ruby  Edward,  III,  Loe  Angeles. 
Ferguson,  Mark  Andrew,  Lancaster. 
Ferguson,  Richard  Eugene,  Covina. 
Fernandez,  Robert  Sanchez,  Stockton. 
Pierro,  Alejandro  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Plorentln.  John  Velco,  Anaheim.' 
Pish.  WUUam  Aaron,  Oakdale. 
Fisher,  Dennis  Franklin,  Alta  Loma. 
Fisher,  Lamarr,  Los  Angeles. 
Fisher.  Rickle  Davis,  Santa  Rosa. 
Fltzslmmons,  James  Patrick,  Oarden  Grove. 
Flannery,  Robert  Edward,  Jr.,  St.  Helena, 
nicklnger,  James  Edward.  Concord. 
Plores.  Jose  DeJesus.  Loe  Angeles. 
Polsom,  Robert  Elmer.  San  Bruno. 
Forbes.  Paul  Glenn.  Jr..  San  Diego. 
Forrest.  Stephen  Caleb,  Westminster. 
Poster.  Lawrence  Eugene.  Pacifica. 
Poster,  Paul  Hellstrom.  San  Francisco. 
Poust.  Michael  Thornton,  VlctorvlUe. 
PrankUn,  John  Henry,  Hughson. 
Predsti.  Steffan  Michael,  Slml. 
Fromme.  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  Vallejo. 
Prontella,  Melvln  Lawrence,  Mountain 
View. 

Prye,  Richard  Alan,  Venice. 
Gabaldon,  Tony  Elddie,  Reedley. 
Galan,  David  Luis,  Huntington  Park, 
Gale,  David  Lee.  Long  Beach. 
Gallana.  Rudolph  Steven,  Los  Angeles. 
QaUegos,  Gabriel.  San  Bernardino. 
Gamble,  Harry  Paul,  San  Francisco. 
Garcia,  Edllberto,  Orange  Cove. 
Garcia,  Frank  Joseph,  Redlands. 
Garcia,  John,  Selma. 
Garcia,  Manuel  Mendez,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Gazdagh,  James  Alex,  Hawthorne. 
Gebhart.  Carl  MerUn,  Jr.,  Rlalto. 
Gemas.  Terry  Dale,  Saugus. 
Georges,  Jerry  Harold,  Santa  Barbara. 
Gerard,  Lawson  Douglas,  Santa  Monica. 
Gilson,  Michael  Anthony,  Sacramento. 
Godlnez.  Alejandro  Ray.  Los  Angeles, 
GhDnzales.  Jimmy,  Madera. 
Gonzalez.  Bernardino.  Jr..  Gardena. 
Gooden,  Michael  Anthony,  Bellflower. 
Gordon,  Johnny  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Gore.  Donald  Earl,  Ventura. 
Gottl,  Gale  Edward,  Westminster. 
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GranUlo.  Henry.  El  Monte 
Orannon.  Michael  Stephen.  Canoga  Park. 
Grant.  Stephen  Lee.  Torrance. 
Orant  Warren  Harvey.  Jr    Oakland 
Grtfllths,  Ra>-mond  Carson,  dan  Francisco. 
Gnffltha.  Robert  Brynley.  Long  Beach. 
Grimes.  Michael  Bryan    North  Hollywood. 
Guevara.  Ervell  Madrid.  Oardena. 
Gummere.  David  Dee   La  Habra 
OuUerrez.  &ne8t  Lema«  San  Jose. 
Hahn.  Paul  Edward,  Hawthorne 
Halstead.  Wayne  Edwin.  Burbank 
Hanks.  Ernest  Beauel.  HI.  Willows 
Hann.  David  Michel.  Santa  Monica 
Hardy.  Pred  Douglas   Pasadena 
Hare.  Michael  James.  Berkeley 
Harmon.  Wayne  Clark.  Downey 
Harrison.  Edward  Terry.  Jr  .  Los  .\ngele8. 
Hartland.  Charles  Lee.  WeavervlUe 
Hawking.  Thomas  Howard.  PuUerton. 
Hayes,  Wayne  Norman.  Oceanslde 
Heekln   Terry  Gene.  Covlna 
Henderson.  Hughlen.  Los  Axigeles. 
Henderson  John  Michael,  Oakland 
Henneberg.  Robert  Joseph.  San  Pranclsco. 
Henry.  Gerald  Rusfiell.  Hayward. 
Henshaw   Thomas  Stow   Pioinc  Palisades. 
Herchfcorn.  Richard  Ronald.  Walnut  Grove. 
Hercn».  Klaus  Jurgen.  San  Dlmas 
Hernandez.  .Mexander  Vera.  Compton. 
Hernandez.  Louis  Peter.  San  Bernardino. 
Herrera.  Phillip  .\rnold.  Jr    Selma 
Herrmann.  Walter  Edwin,  III   Buena  P.irk 
Hickman.  David  Alan.  El  Cajon 
Hlrschmann,  PYederlck,  in.  El  Toro. 
Holcomb  Melvln  Douglas,  San  Jriae 
HoUey.  Bobby  Roy   Bakersfteld 
Holsciaw.  Gary  .\rthur.  Loomls 
Holstlus.  .\Ilchael  John,  .\nahelm 
Holte.  Brent  .\rthur.  BakersHeld 
Hoppe.  Patrick  Bert,  San  Lorenzo. 
Hottlnger   Pred  Lee.  San  Jose 
Houser.  Dorian  Jan.  Los  .'\ngele8 
Howell   Oatlln  Jerryl.  Colma 
Hulse  Robert  Mark.  Los  .Angeles 
Hummingbird.  Perrell.  Oakland 
Hurtado.  .■Mbert  Steven.  National  City. 
Inscore  Roger  Vernon.  Huntingt-on  Beach. 
Insprucker  Glenn  Edward.  Olendale 
Jackson   Colin  Frank   Thousand  Oaks. 
James.  Claude  Ray,  Oakland 
Johnson   Dennis  Charles,  Twain  Harte. 
Johnson,  Gerald   I.jiig  Beach 
Johnson   Kenneth  Michael.  San  Diego, 
Johnson   Stanley  Garwood    .Applegate, 
Jones   Clifford  Alan,  PortervUle 
Jones,  James  Robert,  Long  Beach. 
Jones.  Jlmmip  Wayne   Merred 
Jones.  John  Wallace.  Fremont. 
Jones.  Robert  Emmett.  Corona 
Jordan.  Jimmy  Dale,  Rlverbank. 
Joys,  John  William.  San  Francisco. 
Judge.  Mark  Warren   Torrance 
Kalfas.  .Mian  George   Garden  Grove 
Kearney.  Charles  Daryl,  Oakland 
Keith    Danny  Joe,  Salinas 
Kelley    Roger  VlrgU.  La  .Mesa 
Kelly  Gregory  Paul   La  Cresoenta 
Kelly.  James  Raymond.  III.  Sacramento. 
Kennedy   Bruce  Leonard.  Santa  Monica, 
Klmmel,  Lewl.s  .Mbert,  Jr    CamarlUo. 
King.  Ronald  Reed.  Burbank 
Klrby,  Donald  Robert    III,  Mountain  View. 
Kltzmiller  John  Lester,  Westminster. 
Kloese   Wayne  Richard.  Long  Beach. 
Knapp.  Kenton  Don.  Los  .^ngeles 
Kolas.  Robert  .Allen.  San  Diego 
Kolemainen.  Michael  Walter.  Orange 
Kornovlch.  Prank  Dennis.  San  Rafael. 
Kramer  Dennis  Dale  PlacerviUe 
Lake.  Ronald  Lee.  Lynwood 
Lara.  .Vrturo  Mendoea.  Los  .\ngele8, 
Larson   Larry  Joseph   Carmel 
Lauer,  Charles  Russell,  Downey 
Lazar,  George  Feodro.  .San  Pranclsco, 
Lewis,   Richard   E^ugenp,   Los   .Angeles. 
Li«!gett,   Durand   Garfield,   Downey 
Llnder.  Garry  Harold,  Los  .\ngeles 
Llnder.  George  Richard.  Gajdena. 
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Long,  Floyd  Lester,  Pasadena. 
Lopez   Jose  .\ntonlo.  Los  Angeles 
Lopez,  Richard  Henry,  Iaw  Angeles 
Losoya,  Ernest  Pellpe,  Salinas 
Lotta.  Phillip  Anthony.  Sacramento. 
Lovell,  Ervm.  Ontario 
Ixjwe   Edward  l^mard.  Pico  Rivera. 
Lozen.skl    Richard  Ordell.  .San   Mateo. 
Lucid.  >  Jo.sept  Bert   El  Granada 
Lyman.  Gerald  Clyde.  .San  Diego 
Lytle.   Clifford   James.  Los  Angeles. 
.Mallon.  Thom;is  Wlnsu>n.  MlUbrae 
Malone.    Sidney   Jack,   Jr.   San   Diego. 
Manning.  Jerry  Wavne.  I^imont 
Margiill.";    Robert   I.ynn     Van   Nuys. 
Martin.  Gregory  L.iwrence    Slml 
Martin.  Raymond  Charles,  Pomona 
.Martin.  .Stephen  James    Los  .Angeles. 
.Matthews.  .Man  Lee.  Palos  Verdes. 
Mayo,  Gerald   Prank.   Oakland 
McCall.  Douglas  Hudson.  Hayward 
MoCarty.  John  Lelch.  Stockton 
McClaln.  Gary  Thomas.  Glendale 
.McConahay,    MUhael    Paul,   L<3ng   Beacb. 
McDonald.  Clyde  D    II.  .SanU  Ana. 
McEntee.  Nell  Charles.  Oakland. 
McParland,  Kenneth  Earl,  .Sacramento. 
McKee.  Thomas  Eugene.  Palm  Springs. 
McKenzle.  James  C'.ilvln.  Yorba  Linda. 
McKlnnon.  Larry  Dee.  Sacramento. 
McLaughlin   Kirk  .Alvls.  Cottonwood 
McMurdo    .J.unes  .Alfred.  .Sepulveda. 
McNees.    Ronald    Harvey.    Sunland. 
McNulty.  Milton  Keith.  Palmdale. 
McPhee.  Randy  Neal,  Ixjng  Beacb. 
Melster  Cieorge  Predcrirk,  Rancho  Cordova. 
Mendi'-za    .Antonio   Blola 
Mendoza.   lose  Medel.  Compton. 
Merrill   Dennis  Lee.  Grove  City 
Metzger.  Russell  t:dward.  North  Highland. 
Miguel,   Michael  Joseph.  Lemoore. 
Millard    Kenneth  Arthur.  Long  Beach. 
Miller.  G.iry  .Ame.s.  Grass  Valley. 
Miner.  Mlch.iel  Robert.  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Mitchell.  Ernest  D.irrell.  Garden  Grove. 
Mitchell,  James   .McNally.  Jr.,   Enclnltas, 
Moffett,  Melvln  Gien,  Covlna. 
Monftls,  Dennis  EuRene,  Riverside, 
Mooney,  John  Howard,  Jr  ,  Lakewood. 
Moore,  Ronald  .Allan,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Moore,  Walter  Z ampler,  ,lr    Los  Angeles, 
Mtxire,  William  Robert.  Richmond. 
Morand.  Brad  William.  Riverside. 
Morgan.  Mark  Lake.  .San  Bruno 
Morrill.  David  Whlttler.  San  Carlos. 
Mos    Ronald  Bruce.  Uunont 
Moses.  Willie  Lee.  I,o8  Angeles 
Moshler    ,7lm  Edwin    Baker<!fteld. 
Mullck.  Michael  William.  Poway. 
Murphy    Robert  Emmett    Jr     Compton. 
Myers.  Charles  Dean.  Jr  .  Diiarte. 
Neal.  .Stephen  Browning.  .Santa  Barbara. 
Negranza.  Marlando.  R    Jr  ,  Rosevllle 
Nelson.  Gary  Nels.  Glendale 
Nevarez.  Alexandro.  .Stockton. 
Neve.s.    Manuel    Citano    Tracy 
Nichols,  Dougl.as  Ellsworth.  San  Pedro 
Nicholson.   .lames  .Arthur    .Anaheim 
Noble.  Morris  Allan  .San  Pablo 
Norrls.  John  .Alexander.  III.  Ixds  Banos. 
OBrlen.  Chester  L.wern   Jr    Taft 
O'Connor.    Denni.s   .Alfred     .Anaheim 
Oberle.  David  Allan.  Walnut  Creek 
Okamoto    Donald  Ray.  National  City 
Ortiz.  Relnaldo  Salvador.  San  Pranclsco. 
Owens.  Jack  Coleman.  .San  Jose 
Owens.  Reo.  Santa  Monica 
Pftcheco,  Jose  .Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
Padllla,  ,Antonlo  Duarte,  Wilmington, 
Page,   .Steve  Wilson.   Oxnard 
Paine    Victor  Llewellyn    South  Fork 
Painter,   J  .hn   Ralph.   .Tr     Palmdale 
Painter    Robert  Lee    Ijong  Beach 
Palczewskl.     Edmund     Lawrence.     Sacra- 
mento 

Palma.    Raymond    Barela,    Pacolma. 
Pippas,   Ralph  Byron.   Presidio 
Parrlsh     Frank   Brennan.   Riverside 
Parrlsh.  Michael  Lawrence,  Perrls. 
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Parker,  Larry  Thomas.  Fresno. 
Parker.  Maxim  Charles.  Rolling  Hills 
Partridge.  Douglas  Elwood.  Martell. 
Patterson    Bruce  Dixon,  Glendale 
Patterson.  Daniel  Arthur,  Eureka 
Patterson.  Steven  Craig.  Huntington  Park 
Patton.   Dorrls   Edward,   San  Francisco 
Pedersen.  Fred  Lewis,  Azusa 
Pehrson,  Dale  Christopher,  Redding, 
Pene,  Ronald  Edward,  Hacienda  Heights 
Perdue,  Don  Melvln,  Oceanslde. 
Perez.   Ernest   Eustace.  Lone  Pine 
Perlch  John  Whllden.  Bakersfleld. 
Perkins.  Ronald  James.  Pacolma, 
Perkins,  William  Thomas,  Jr  ,  Sepulveda 
Peterson,   Dennle   Donald,   Los  Angeles 
Petrlck,   Ronald   Paul,  MontclaJr 
PhlHlfM,  John  Michael.  Orange, 
Piatt,  Richard  Weaver,  Los  Angeles. 
Plttenger,  Donald  Alan.  Los  Angeles, 
Plake,  James  Ronald,  CamarlUo. 
Polrler.  Roger  Milton.  Redondo  Beach. 
Porter.   Ronald  William.  Antloch. 
Presby.  Thomas  Frank.  Sunland. 
Prescott.  WUlard  Sherwln.  Rolling  Hills. 
Qulgley,  James  Michael.  Hollywood. 
Qulnn.  Douglas  Frank.  Eureka 
Qulnn.  Terry  I,«e,  Huntington  Beach 
Randazzo.  Joseph  Anthony,  Modesto 
Ratllff.   Paul   Wayne,  Torrance. 
Rauch,   Edward  Harold.  San  Pranclsco 
Reagan     John   Walter.   Los  Angeles. 
Reaves,  Homer  Lee,  Pomona 
Reed,  Robert  William,  San  Francisco. 
Reeves.  Cio.'-don  Michael.  -San  Mateo. 
Rellly.  Robert  John.  Jr..  Walnut  Creek. 
Reyes   Ronald  David.  Edison, 
Reynolds,  Joseph  Ray.  Compton, 
Rlate,  .Mfonso  Ray,  Bell  Gardens 
Riley,  James  Calvin,  Pleasant  Hill 
Roberts,  Clifford  Alton,  San  Bruno, 
Robertson,  Clifton  Boyd.  Jr,.  Los  Angeles. 
Robinson.  Mark  Edward,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Roe.  Phillip  WUlard.  Riverside. 
Roland.  George  Ray.  Caaltas  Springs. 
Rose.  Dana  Gale,  Santa  Rosa. 
Rose,  David  Lee,  Santa  Clara. 
Ross,  Larry  Edward,  Novate, 
Ross,  Raymond  Jefferson,  Jr,.  Norwalk. 
Ross,  Robert  Garry.  El  Monte, 
Ruiz.  Raymond.  Los  Angeles. 
Rundle.  Danny  Ray,  Whlttler 
Runnels,  Lloyd  Chlsolm,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 
Salazar.  Gilbert  Solano.  Pico  Rivera. 
Samson.  Francisco  Leo.  Jr.,  San  FYancisco, 
Samson.  Michael  Roman.  Antloch, 
San  Marcos,  Edmond,  Liong  Beach. 
Sanchez,  Jimmy  I*lneda.  Los  Angeles 
Sanchez.  Santos,  Selma. 
Sanders.  Harvey  Richard.  Garden  Grove. 
Sands.  Thomas  Michael.  Monrovia. 
Satcher,  Charles  .Sherlee.  Vallejo. 
Sauer.  Philip  Howard.  Coronado. 
Shalna.  Conrad  William.  Santa  Susana. 
Shalhoob.  Terry  Wayne.  Santa  Barbara. 
Shame! .  John  Clarence.  Thousand  Oak? 
Sharp    .Samuel  .Arthur.  Jr  .  .San  Jose 
Sherrell    David  Frank.  Woodland  Hills 
Shields.  Alan  Harry.  Los  Angeles. 
Shoemaker.  David  Howard.  .San  Jose. 
Shook.  George  Leonard.  Jr    Hermosa  Bench 
Short.  Mitchell  Conrad.  Canoga  Park. 
Shults    Walter  Glenn.  Oakland. 
Silas.  Theodore  Buchanan.  Ixis  Angele.< 
SUva.  Federlco,  .San  Bernardino. 
Simpson.  Alfred  Franklin.  Oardena 
Sltler,  Barry  James,  Compton 
5>mlth.  John  Calvin.  Sacramento. 
Smith.  Michael  Brtico.  Fairfield. 
Smith.  Michael  Rex.  Red  Bluff 
Smith.  Philip  Jeremiah,  Redwood. 
Smith.  Timothy  N   Jr  .  Santa  Ana 
-Sollz.  Thomiis.  Bakersfleld 
SoUey.  John  Joseph.  .San  Diego. 
Sorenson.  Donald  Robert,  Lakewood 
Sorrow,  Charles  Finney,  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara. 
Sousa.  Robert  Patrick.  Alameda. 
Speer.  Byron  Morrow,  San  Marine. 
Srsen.  Steve  .Albert,  San  Lorenzo. 
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St.  Louis.  Bruce  Wayne,  Newhall. 
Staab,  Kurt  Clarence,  EH  Centro. 
Stansell.  Richard  Norrls,  Los  Angeles. 
Stelle.  Gerald  Cain.  Temple  City. 
Stevens,  Tamadge  Cecil,  Jr,.  Sacramento. 
Stevens,  Walter  Bruce,  San  Dlegb, 
Stewart,  Richard  James.  El  Monte, 
StlrUng,  Elgin  Leroy,  San  Bernardino. 
Stoker.  Kenneth  Orant,  Alameda, 
Stokes,  Charles  Eugene,  Santa  Ana. 
Stutes,  William  Byron,  Oceanslde. 
Sunlsa.  Michael  Edward,  OJal, 
Suzuki.  Kenny  Ryosuke,  Santa  Monica, 
Swayze,  Richard  David.  Santa  Maria, 
Taboada,  Adolfo  Antonio,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Tagata.  Laavale  Puatau,  San  Pranclsco. 
Tague,  Nicholas  Allen,  Fillmore. 
Talley,  Harold  Lee.  Glendora. 
Talmon,  Peter  George,  III.  Los  Angeles. 
Tamayo,  Pranclsco  Mario,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 
Tandy,  Michael  Gordon,  Novate. 
Tarango,  Ernesto,  Los  Angeles, 
Tate,  Pennell,  Los  Angeles, 
Tate,  Fred  Eugene,  Hollywood, 
Tedds.  Mervyn  Donald.  Mountain  View. 
Tela.  MoUmau  Asomallu.  San  Pedro. 
Thompson.  Edgar  Wayne.  San  Pranclsco. 
Tltsworth.  Kenneth  Carl,  San  Jose. 
Toleson.  Thomas  Norman,  Willow  Creek. 
Trevlno.  Juan  Ramon,  Calwa. 
Tunsrill.  Prank,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Turcotte,  Ralph  Jean,  Santa  Ana, 

Tyron,  Fred  Albert,  Jr,,  Downey. 
Ucker,  David  John,  Palo  Alto. 

Uell,  Penl,  Wilmington. 

nimer,  William  Arthur,  Jr.,  Escondldo. 

I'pchurch.  Rodney  Cleveland,  Palo  Alto. 

Vagnone,  Richard  Bernard,  Norwalk. 

Valencia,  Ralph  Mario,  Monterey  Park. 

Vallerand.  Larkln  Oscar,  Tracy, 

Valtierra,  Juan  Borja,  Merced. 

Vanover.  Paul  Phillip,  Castro  Valley. 

Varner.  Jerry  Daniel,  Los  Angeles. 

Vasquez.  Mark  Anthony,  City  of  Commerce. 

Vasquez,  Patrick  John.  San  Jose. 

Vaughn.  Richard  William.  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Velasquez.  Antonio,  Santa  Maria. 

Verdugo.  Daniel  Alexander,  Whlttier. 

Vergano,  Robert  Thomas.  Merced. 

VlijU,  Arthur  Vernon,  San  Francisco. 

\'iliegas,  Ralph  Paul,  San  Pedro, 

Wagner,  Richard  Allen,  Stockton. 

Wagner,  Russell  Mark,  Vallejo. 

Wagner,  Walter  Adolph,  Redwood  City. 

Wagner.  Wayne  Douglas,  PortervUle. 

Walker,  Thomas  James,  San  Jose. 

Walklnshaw.  George  Myron,  Long  Beach, 

Ward,  Robert  David,  Yucalpa, 

Warner,  Charles  WlUlam  F,,  Santa  Monica, 

Warner.  Herbert  Alvin,  Jr.,  Long  Beach, 

Watson,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles, 

Wheatley,  William  George,  San  Pranclsco, 

Whipple,  CUfford  Leroy,  Downey. 

Whlsenhunt,  James  Henry.  Crescent  City, 

Whitehead.  Charles  Franklin,  Mill  Valley. 

WUlard.  Frederick  R  ,  Jr.,  Glendora. 

Williams,  Barry  Hennett,  Saratoga. 

Williams,  John  David,  Claremont, 

Wittman,  Narvin  Otto.  Jr,,  Coronado. 

Wright,  Steven  James,  Norco, 

Xavler,  Augusto  Maria,  San  Jose, 

Yager,  John  Corwin,  Granada  Hills. 

Yarnell.  Daniel  David,  Highland. 

Zimberlln,  Robert  E,,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Zlss.   EmU   Roger,  Concord. 

Zobobllsh,  Donald,  Inglewood. 

Zunlga.  Leon  Jr.,  Imperial  Beacb. 
Navy 

Allred,  Frank  Leroy,  Jr,,  Fresno. 

.Amspacher,  William  H„  Jr„  Canoga  Park. 

Antone,   Frank   George,   Carmel. 

.AvUa,  Manuel  Jr.,  FYesno. 

Balcb,  James  Iverson,  Fresno. 

Ballauf,  Charles  Alan,  Oxnard, 

Bennett.  Daniel  Joseph,  Beverly  Hills. 

Birch.  Daniel  Patrick.  Los  Angeles. 

Bird.  Harold  Alvin,  Boulder  Creek. 
Boyd,  BUly  Ray,  San  Bernardino. 
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Boyle,  David  Joseph,  Woodland. 

Brown.  Donald  Hubert,  Jr.,  Berkeley. 

Bums.  William  Carl,  Jr.,  San  Mateo. 

Carey,  Michael  William,  Rescue. 

Carver,  Bobby  Don,  Richmond. 

Center,  Robert  Lee,  Inglewood. 

Chambers,  Steven  Doyle,  Fresno. 

Cooper,  Edwin  Earl,  Chula  Vista. 

Croxen,  Richard  Lynn,  Westminster. 

Dl  NapoU,  Mlchaeal  Joseph.  La  Mesa. 

Dibble,  Gordon  John,  Los  Angeles. 

Duggan,  William  Joseph,  Lynwood. 

Edle.  Kurt  Charles,  Sunnyvale. 

Esqueda,  Arthur  Diaz,  Chino. 

Estok.  Michael  David,  San  Bernardino. 

Parrell,  Bruce  Charles,  San  Francisco. 

Flowers,  Wilson  Nathenlal,  East  Palo  Alto. 

Prye,  Donald  Patrick,  Los  Angeles. 

Puentes,  Hector.  Riverside. 

Gelien.  Walter  John.  Oakland. 

Glngerlch,  Gregory  Ray,  Redondo  Beacb. 

Godwin,  Joseph  Samuel,  Saugus. 

Graham,  Gilbert  James,  Anaheim. 

Hessom,    Robert    Charles.    Alameda. 

Hlgglns,  John  Ignatius,  Jr.,  Chula  Vista. 

Hill,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr..  Rancho,  Santa  Fe. 

Hill,  Paul  Wayne,  Upper  Lake. 

Holderman,  Bruce  Edward.  Santa  Barbara. 

Horn,  Charles  David,  Kuntington  Park. 

Hoover,  William   Clifton.   .San   Diego. 

Kardell,  David  Allen,  Sonoma. 

Kelley,  Joel  FrankUn,  Applegate. 

Kirsteln,  Daniel  Lynn,  Pasadena. 

Laws,  Richard  Lee,  Sacramento. 

Magulre,  Chrlstoper  J.  III.  San  Diegc. 

Mape,  John  Clement,  Dublin, 

MarkUUe.  John  Roy,  Modesto, 

Mc  Ham,  Richard  Hugh,  Sunland. 

Miller,  Calvin  Leroy,  Wishon, 

MlUer,  Robert  Lester,  Salinas. 

MuUan,  Charles  Richard,  Jr.,  Berkeley. 

Najarlan,  Michael  Anthony.  La  Crescenta. 

Nortbup,  David  Wayne,  Campbell. 

Paine.  Edward  Arthur,  Redondo  Beach. 

Perez,  Arthur  Carlyle,  San  Diego. 

Perry,  Antone,  Jr.,  Union  City. 

Peterson.     Dennis     WUliam.     Huntington 
Park. 

Pogre,  Bob  EUa,  San  Pranclsco. 

Potter,  William  Vernon,  Maywood. 

Qulroga,  Alex  Leon,  San  Jose. 

Bawsthorne,  Edgar  Arthur,  Miramar. 

Rudolph,  Boljert  David,  Encino. 

Sather,  Richard  Christian,  Pomona. 

Shea,  James  Patrick,  Burllngame. 

Smith,  Michael  Frank,  Fairfax. 

Smith,  Wlselee,  San  Francisco. 

Stiles,  Charles  Walter,  Agnew, 

Taylor,  Jesse  Junior,  Los  Alamitos, 

Thlrkettle,  Michael  John,  Whlttier. 

Thomas,  Darwin  Joel,  Santa  Clara. 

Thomas,  Harry  Eugene,  Taft, 

Thompson,    WUliam    Dewey,    Jr.,  HeEJds- 
burg. 

Thornton,  Gary  Lynn.  PortervUle. 

Vaughan,  Robert  Reddlngton,  Los  Angeles 
Vedros,  Randolph  Paul,  Mountain  View. 
Walters,  John  Brady,  Long  Beach. 
Wilson,  Claude  David,  Jr.,  Stockton. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Alanlz,  Benito,  Colorado  Springs. 
Anderson,  Everett  Robert,  Fort  Collins.  ^  • 
Archuletta.  Ray  Adam,  Florence. 
Beasley,  James  Otis,  Denver. 
Beeson,  Robert  Henry,  Jr.,  Denver. 
Borgens,  Jerry  Lee,  Westminster. 
Burnell,  Sam,  Junior,  Grand  Jimction, 
Carroll.  Gerald  Ford,  La  SaUe. 
Condreay,  Ervln  Lee,  Greeley, 
Cook,  Donald  Estel,  Colorado  Springs. 
Crossman,  Melvln  Eugene,  Monte  Vista. 
Cunningham,  Bruce  Wayne,  Denver. 
Davis,  John  Allen,  Denver. 
Day,  Stephen  Wayne,  Hygiene. 
Delgado,  Leroy  Pred,  Jr,,  Grand  Junction. 
Dickinson,  David  Thomas,  Denver. 
Donovan.  Leroy  Melvln,  Cedaredge. 


COLORADO — continued 
Army 
Dunn,  Ralph  Allen,  Colorado  Springs. 
Duran,  Eloy.  Denver. 
Duran,  Ernest  Louis.  Pueblo. 
Elder,  James  Bryan,  Jr.,  Wheatrldge, 
Flcklin,  George  Ray,  Delta, 
Fields,  Daniel  Lee,  Wheat  Ridge, 
Foster,  Donald  Ray,  Denver. 
Garcia.  David  Benedlcto,  Pueblo, 
George,  Gerald  Lee,  Jr.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Goddard,  Rockford  Wayne,  Fort  Collins, 
Gordon,  Hubert  Elton,  Hudson, 
Grant,  Dennis  Howard.  Denver. 
Griego,  Eloy  Santiago,  Jr,,  Denver. 
Harrington,  George  M.,  Lamar. 
Heller.  David,  Junior,  South  Boone. 
Herrttz.  Everett  August,  Pueblo. 
Hoffman.  Rodney  Louis,  Denver. 
Huffstutler,  Keith  Vincent,  Denver. 
Hvde.  Robert  Lee,  Denver. 
Jo"nes.      WUUam      Archie,      Jr..      Colorado 
Springs. 

Kelley.  Jerry  Conrad,  Englewood. 
Kelly!  Ernest  Calvin.  Denver. 
Lamb,  Michael  Hugh,  Denver. 
Lucero,  Alberto  A.,  Salida. 
Maclel.  Peter,  Jr..  Fort  Collins. 
Manzanares,  Charles  Edward,  Lafayette. 
Markle,  WUliam  Carl.  Jr..  Commerce  City. 
Marquez.  V'alentlne,  Wiley. 
Martinez,  Robert  Lee.  Denver, 
McWethv,  Edgar  Lee,  Jr.,  LeadvUle. 
Mendenhall.  WUliam  G..  Commerce  City. 
Midcap.  David  Michael.  Fort  Morgan. 
MUler.  Joseph  Lloyd,  Denver, 
Miller,  Manfred  Bertold,  Boulder. 
MUler,  Stanley  Gene,  Commerce  City. 
Montoya,  Alexander,  Pueblo, 
Moreno,  Ricardo  Leon,  Greeley, 
Myrlck,  Alva  Norten,  II,  Littleton, 
Naylor.  Edward  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Denver. 
Ortiz,  Jacob,  Denver, 
Otto,  Michael  L,,  Aurora, 
Plzer,  Wesley  Irwin,  Denver. 
Piatt,  Gary  W,,  Boulder, 
Potter,  Jerry  Lee,  Englewood, 
Rodriguez,  Paul  David,  Longmont. 
Romero.  Bennle,  Starkville, 

Rooney,  Terrence  Mann,  Denver, 

Roybai,  .Anthony  Wilfred,  Trinidad. 

Saiz.  Ronald  James.  Denver. 

Saleh,  Christopher  Ruben,  Denver, 

Sanders,  William  LeRoy,  Denver. 

Schmltt.  Gary  Walter.  Denver. 

Schrenk,  Donald  George.  Buena  Vista. 

Scott.  James  Howard,  Pueblo. 

Scriber,  Leon  R.,  Canon  City. 

Shapard.  Michael  Robert.  Boulder. 

Showalter.  Waldemar  D..  Salida. 

Skinner,  Brian  Kay,  Denver. 

Smith,  James  Richard.  Rifle, 

Stice,  Larry  Douglas,  Lakewood, 

Stone,  Wiliiam  J,  B,,  Denver. 

Terwllllger.  Rodger  Edson.  Littleton. 

Valasquez.  Pete  Anthony.  Loveland. 

Van  Beber.  Eldon  Christ.  Evergreen. 

Vargas,  Frankie  Leyba.  Denver 

Velasquez.  Jose  Hilario.  Alamosa. 

Walker.  La  Verne,  Greeley 

Wilson.  William  Bruce,  Denver. 

Winslow.  Jerry  G..  Commerce  City. 

Air  Force 
Freeman,  Ivel  Doan,  Englewood. 
Hyde.  Michael  Lewis.  Boulder  City. 
Land.  Charles  Dwayne,  Denver. 
Martin.  Duane  Wliitney.  Denver 

Marine  Corps 
Ballard,  Adam  David,  Olt^he. 
Blessing,  WiUlam  Stanton.  Denver. 
Boblan.  Ralph  Daniel.  Denver. 
Carstens.  Gary  Amos,  Denver. 
Clark,  Francis  William,  Denver 
Conn,  Donald  Warren,  Jr.,  Loveland. 
Cordova.  Rutilio  Profiro.  Fruita. 
Dewltt,  James  Phillip,  Denver. 
Donathan,  Richard  Pete,  Grand  Junction. 
EckvaU.  Richard  Allen.  Englewood. 
Emmons,  Thomas  Kenneth.  Denver. 
Gibson.  Waltei  Carl,  Denver. 
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Marine  Corpt 
OUb«rt.  Jack  De^n,  LUnon 
Oocnas,  P«lldelphio  Benjlmi,  Trlnchera 
Orvgory.  Alfred  Raymond.  Denver 
Hakaa,  James  Daniel.  Jr  .  Aurora 
Hannon.  Patrick  Joeepb,  Unieton 
Hauratty.  Thomaa  hUchael.  Beulah. 
Hamandea.  Joe.  Jr  .  Pueblo 
Herrera.  Manuel.  Pueblo 
Hocker.  Norman  Roger.  Denver. 
Horton.  Fred  Howard.  Denver. 
Ilea.  Bruce  Adnon,  Denver 
Ivea.  Tlmottay  Jamea.  Colorado  Springs 
Kaatnnoa.  Jerold  Lloyd,  LeadvlUe. 
Klbel.  Charley  Cheater.  Penroee. 
Lemon,  Jamea  Richard.  Aurora. 
MacKenna,  Jamea  Jeaae.  Denver. 
Manning.  David  Lawrence.  Arvada. 
Martin.  Charlea  Frederick.  Littleton. 
Martlnes.  Pete  Michael.  Pueblo 
Matthews.  Michael  Pranklln.  Aurora. 
Mince.  Lynn  Eldon.  Adamx  City 
Muslck.  Morrla  Olen.  Denver 
Naranjo.  Miguel  Kmeat  Jr  ,  Pueblo 
Navarro.  Nlcholaa  Leon.  Denver. 
Pacheco.  Eugene  Carl.  Pueblo. 
Patrick.  Jerry  Kent.  Denver 
Petera.  Knmett  Jack.  Oreen  Mountain  Fal. 
PUqruAlan  Everett.  Dove  Creek 
.   PuzyiM.  Philip  Alan,  Denver 
Renterla,  Loula  Jeaua.  Baton 
Reyes.  Harold.  Denver 
Rlngenberg,  Jerome  Joeepb.  Littleton 
Robblna.  John  WUllam,  Pueblo. 
Sblmoda,  Wealey.  Commerce  City 
Smith,  Duane  Charlea.  Windsor 
Splnuzzl.  Jamas  Carl.  Pueblo. 
Stephens.  Nathaniel  H..  Jr  .  Denver 
Taylor.  Larry  Robert.  Pueblo. 
Thomas,  Barry  Don.  Barthoud. 
Thompson.  Karl  Ludwlg.  Security 
Thouvenell.  Armand  Rene.  Wheatrldge 
Toth.  Ronald  C  .  Westminster 
Vaden.  Robert  Lee.  Denver 
Vigil.  Louis  David.  Denver 
Whalen.  Rodrlck  Plus.  Denver 
Whipe.  Pletcher  Danny  Denver 
White.  Donald  Lee.  Rockvale 
WUey.  Phillip  Tony  Pueblo 
Navy 

Harman.  Charles  David.  Fleming 
Krlat.  Matthew  John.  Pueblo 
Miller.  James  Olen.  Colorado  Springs 
Spckuldlng.  Richard  Lee.  Englewood 
Strunk.  WUllam  Locke.  Denver 
Toothaker.  James  Allan.  Greeley. 
Youngman,  Edwin  Lloyd,  Fraser. 

CONJCBCTICt.'T 

Army 
Anderson.  Everett  Lee.  New  Haven. 
Baczalskl.  Joseph.  Waureg&n. 
Beaver.  Hearne  W  .  Beacon  Falls. 
Bedworth.  OrllBth  Bronaon.  Woodbrtdge. 
Berry.  Malcolm  Crayton.  Hartford. 
Bleber.  Edward  L  .  Bloomfleld 
Btehl.  Oscar.  Jr  .  Hamden 
Bourdeau,  Gerald  Lee.  Trumbull. 
Boyd.  Gerald  David.  Wllllmantlc. 
Braman.  Donald  Leon.  Mystic 
Brund.  Paul  Joeeph.  Canaan 
Cables.  Gordon  Leonard.  Litchfield. 
Cancel.  Pedro  O..  New  Britain 
Carlson.  David  Lawrence.  Georgetown. 
Carson.  William  D  .  Bridgeport 
Casaln.  Richard  Albert.  Torrington 
Connors.  Fergus  Francis.  Jr    Stamford 
CoBtanzo.  Ralph  Paul.  New  Haven 
Curtln.  John  Gerald.  Manchester 
Cushen.  Kenneth.  New  Haven 
Debarber.  John  Thomas.  Seymour. 
Doyle.  John  Francis.  Prospect 
Dunn.  Merl  Thomas.  Jr  .  Wilson 
Dwyer.  Robert  Keefe.  Stamford 
Fabrlzlo.  James,  Norwalk 
Facondlnl,  Richard  Michael,  Waterbury 
Fleming,  Duncan  Hartwell,  Stamford 
Foster,  Daniel  WUllam.  Ansonia 
Francollnl.  Joseph  David.  Ansonia 
Frazler.  Leroy,  Mlddletown. 


oo  HI*  ■cncuT— con  tl  n  u  ed 
Army 
Oeisen.  John  Bennett,  Jr  .  Dsrten. 
OtanelU.  Anthony.  New  Haven 
Graaso.  John  M  .  Jr  .  New  Britain. 
Ouarlno.  Raymond  Blaise.  West  Haven. 
Haburey.  Edward  Jamea.  Wlnsted. 
Harris.  George  WUllam.  Stratford. 
Hlght.  David  Keith.  Hartford 
Horton.  Floyd  Monroe.  New  Britain. 
Kaske,  Richard  Alan.  East  Norwalk. 
Kelly.  Barney  Joe,  Danbury. 
King.  Patrick  WUlmer.  Merlden 
Koclper,  Antonlne  George.  Bridgeport. 
Koeovlch.  George  C  .  Jr  .  Bloomfleld. 
Langston.  Jimmy  Lee.  Hartford. 
Levy.  Gerald,  Merlden. 
Llnd,  Fred  Andrew.  New  Canaan. 
McNeely.  Jamea  William.  Norwich. 
Melnlck.  Stephen  John.  South  port 
Miller,  William  Edward,  East  Hartford. 
Mlynarskl.  Robert  Luclan,  New  Britain. 
MuUer.  Eric  P  .  Greenwich. 
Mulwee.  Isaiah.  Jr  .  Bridgeport. 
Myers.  Walter  Harvey.  Jr  .  UnlonvlUe. 
Nelson.  Henry  J  .  New  Haven. 
Nyman,  Michael  Stuart.  Granby. 
O'Brien.  Clyde  Harold.  Portland. 
Paquln.  Michael  Bradley.  Westport. 
Patience.  WUllam  Ronald.  Noroton. 
Peck.  Stephen  Grady.  Trumbull 
Pecora.  Joseph  Anthony.  Jr..  New  Haven. 
Pelletler.    Lawrence    Joseph.    New    Britain. 
Platoez.  Walter.  Hartford 
Prelra.  Dominic  J  .  Jr  .  Burlington. 
Pugh.  Kenneth  Lee.  Hartford 
Purdy,   Louis  James.  Greenwich. 
Quey.    David    Michael.    Manchester. 
Richards,   Gary  Charles,   New  Haven. 
Roberts,  Gerald  Jason.  Jr.  Torrington 
Robinson,   Howard   Clinton,   Mystic. 
Romanlello.   .\nthony   Joseph.    Torrington. 
Roy,  Richard  W    New  Britain 
Saegaert.  Donald  Russell.  Berlin. 
Sampt.   John   Francis.   Waterbury 
Schmecker.  John  Leonard.  Shelton 
Schultz.   John    Robert.    Naugatuck. 
Sedgwick.  Robert  Charles.  Hartford. 
Sferrazza.    Aiigelo   Joseph.   ThompsonvUle. 
Shay.  Thomas  WUllam.  Mlddletown. 
Sheehy.  David  Lawrence.  Sihelton. 
Sheehy.  Ronald  J  .  Derby 
Smith.  Clinton  .Arnold.  OakvlUe 
Stevens.   Robert  Francis.  Norwalk. 
Stewart.  Gerald  Htland.  East  Hartford 
Tarsi.  William  James.  East  Norwalk 
Terleckl.  Walter  Alexander.  Hartford. 
TTiorne.  Larry  Alan.  Norwalk 
Tlllqulst.  Robert  Arnold.  New  Haven. 
Van  Cedarfleld.  James  Ray.  East  Haddam. 
Vlscontl.   Lawrence   Ciuy.   Danbury. 
Voegtll.  John  Sargeant.  Madison 
WUkerson.  Junior.  Waterbury. 
Wlsmewskl.    Charles    Joseph     UncaavUle. 
Woods.  Lawrence  Dane.  Hartlord 

Air   Force 
Andersen.  Martin  Welgner.  WalUngford 
Bankowskl.  Alfons  .Moyze.  Stamford. 
Brown.  Joseph  Orvllle.  Norwalk. 
Machinvskl.  Joseph  Anthony.  Wlnsted. 
Silver.  Lawrence  Jay.  Hartford 

Martne  Corps 
.Ainsworth.  John  Mathew    Jr  .  Stonington. 
.■\iherden.  Lester  Robert.  Bridgeport. 
Baker.  Vernon  Howard.  II.  Danbury. 
Barber,  Sidney  Emery.  Woodstock. 
Barnes.  Eric  Marvin.  Windsor 
Batson.  James  Charles.  Hebron 
Bauchmann.  Earl  John   Merlden. 
Belton.  Calvin.  New  Haven 
Bernard.  Henry  Wilfred.  Jr  .  Wllllmantlc. 
Berry.  Robert  Erva.  New  MUf  ord. 
Blanchette.  Raymond.  Tolland. 
Blount.  Johnle  Lee.  Jr  .  Orolon. 
Bransun.  James  Allan.  Stamford. 
Braun.  Paul  Joseph.  Mllford 
Brtiadhurst.  Richard  Edward,  Stamford 
Burke,  Roger  Vincent  Paul,  Georgetown. 
Carley.  Michael  John.  Sharon 
Cauthern,  Roger  Robert,  Stamford. 


ooHKrcnctrr — continued 


Marine  Corps 

Ohabot.  Richard  Sari.  New  Britain. 
Chrlstenaen,  Edward  John.  Bristol. 
Clarke.  John  Keaman.  Danbury. 
Corr,  John  Geyer.  Wilton. 
Cronkhlte.  Chrlatopber.  Southlngton 
Dawson.  Norman  Edward.  Jr  .  Derby. 
Diaz,  Angel  Luis.  Hartford. 
Dledrlcksen.  Alan  Lee.  Darten. 
Donohue,  Francis  Charlea,  Norwich, 
Dumln.  Paul  Michael,  Southlngton. 
Eddy,  Edmund  Francis,  Hartford. 
Fltagerald.  George  Richard.  BrtdgepKirt 
GUIy.  Ronald  Alan.  Easton 
Gravll.  John  Allen.  Cheshire. 
Grlswold,  Gary  CIlfTord,  Bethel. 
Guthrie,  Archie  Lee,  New  Haven. 
Hensley.  Richard  David,  Merlden 
Kerr,  Charlea  David,  Stamford. 
Labrecque.  William  Francis.  Pawcatuck 
Lavlgne.  Joseph  Everett,  New  Britain. 
Leonard.  James  Steven,  Hartford. 
Lilly.  WUllam  Joseph,  Rowayton. 
Lonsdale,  George  Edward,  Hartford. 
Lukaslewskl,  Stephen  James.  Ellington 
MaJoney.  Jeffery  Raymond.  Mllford. 
Marlnelll.  Elmo,  Ansonia. 
McOlothln,  Alexander  Jame.  New  Haven 
McKenzle,  Wayne  Robert.  Merlden. 
Megllo,  William  Michael,  Jr.,  New  Haven 
Miller,  Keith  Allan.  Manchester. 
Mitchell.  Robert  Walter.  Terryvllle. 
Mitchell.  WUllam  Bruce.  Bethel. 
Nelson.  Robert  Charles,  Mllford. 
Nielsen.  Harold  Richard,  Norwich. 
Ouellette,  Donald  Roland,  Wapping, 
Parker.  Ralph  John,  Jr..  Waterford. 
Phillips,  Paul  Henry,  Torrington. 
Prevoat.  Albert  Michael,  Norwalk. 
Raber,  John  Harold.  New  Haven. 
Regan.  Richard  Jamea.  New  Haven. 
Renshaw.  Franklin  Mason.  Occum 
Richards,  Thomas  Stephen.  New  Britain 
Roy  Allen  Jayson.  East  Hartford. 
Sarmento.  Henry  Michael.  Mllford. 
Scanlon.  Michael  John,  Norwalk. 
Sherman.  John  Brooks.  Darlen. 
Smith,  Alan  Ivan,  Hamden. 
Smith.  Michael  David.  New  Britain. 
Spenard.  Norman  Joseph  Geo..  Sprlngdale. 
Strycharz.  Stephen  Stanley,  Hartford. 
Taylor,  Dennis  GUbert,  Fairfield. 
Tlno.  John  Francis.  Jr..  Torrington. 
Towne.  Peter  Clark.  Morris. 
Vautour.  David,  Norwich 
Vought,  Warren  Demarest.  Jr..  Georpet  -at. 
Warner.  Bruce  Byerly.  Farmlngton. 
Welch.  John  Henry.  III.  West  Hartford 
White.  Robert  James.  Manchester. 
WUcheakl.  Richard  John.  East  Haven 

iVary 
Firmnetk,  Allan  Paul,  Hartford. 
GUbreath.  Richard  Arthur,  New  Britain 
Kasper.    Robert    Edward,    Newlngton. 
Katona.  John  James.  Jr.,  Bridgeport. 
McKlnley,  Gerald  Wayne.  Danbury 
NIckerson.  WUllam  Brewster,   Stamford 

OELAWAaZ 

Army 

Alexander,  Robert  David.  Claymont. 
Alley.  Douglas  Dwlght.  Newark. 
Amoroso.  Francis  Bradford,  Newark. 
Blschof.  Wolfram  Walther.  Wilmington 
Bowman,  Robert  Michael,  Wilmington. 
Branyan.  Paul  P  .  Jr.,  New  Castle. 
Butler,  WUbert  Rudolph,  Wilmington 
Chason,  Theodore  Joseph,  WUmlngtor. 
Crlpps.  George  Warren.  Dover. 
Donnelly.  James  Voelkel.  Wilmington 
Flaherty.  Kevin  Gregory.  WUmlngton 
Glover.  James  Albert.  Wilmington 
iiolden.    James    Eklward,    MlUsboro. 
Johnson.  James  Harold.  Jr..  Mllford. 
Johnson.   Robert   Ernest.   Greenville. 
Lowdon.  Graham  Norrls,  Jr.,  Wilmington 
Lowman.    WUllam   Louis.   Smyrna 
Miller.    James   Lee.    Seaford. 
Morris.   Arthur   Cyrus,   Jr..   Newark. 
Morris,  James  Thurman,  Jr.,  Wilmington 
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Army 
Perry,  George  I^rancis,  m.  New  Caatla. 
Porter.  Charles  Edward,  Wilmington. 
Press,  Victor  Kugene,  Wilmington, 
smith.  Frederick  S.,  Wilmington. 
Sornson.  Edwin  Harold.  Dover, 
sudler,  Bdmund  Lawrence.  Wilmington. 
Tarns,  Robert  NleUen,  Wilmington. 
Webb.   Howard  Lee,   Rehoboth. 
Williams.  George  Harvey,  WUmlngton. 
Marine  Corps. 

HamUton.  Donald  Philip,  Ellendale. 
Hill,  Richard  Kenneth,  Seaford. 
Lasalle,  Lawrence  Lee,  Newark. 
Leatberbury,  Louis  Anthony,  Wilmington. 
Ludwlg,  Raymond  James,  WUmlngton. 
PaolettI,  Samuel,  Stanton. 
Pollard,  William  Alfred,  New  Castle. 

DI8TEICT   or   COLUMBIA 

Arviy 
.Adams,  Russell  Lee,  Washington. 
Atkins,  Joshua  Abraham,  III,  Washington. 
Bouknlgbt,  Calvin,  Washington. 
Brooks,  Raymond  Augusta.  Washington. 
Brown.  Jack  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Chaney,  Elwood  David,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Charity,  Edward,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Clegg,  Lester  Howard,  Washington. 
Cooper,  John  OUn,  III,  Washington. 
Dougans,  Emmett  Arthur,  Washington. 
Duckett,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Formey,  Jerry  Bernard,  Washington. 
Fuller,  Johnnie  Chester,  Washington. 
Graves,  Frank,  Washlngfton. 
Hare,  Dayton  Leo,  Jr..  Washington. 
Hargravee,  Mance  Kenneth,  Wfkshington. 
Henderson,  Ralph  Lee,  Washington. 
Hill.  Leroy,  Washington. 
Hopkins,  John  Edward,  Washington. 
Hoskinson,  Harry  Ronald,  Washington. 
Hurdle.  Paul  Edward.  Washington. 
Jackson.  Alexander.  Washington. 
J.tckson.  Frederick  Leroy,  Washington. 
Jones.  Philip  Alfonso,  Washington. 
Kurl,  Jack.  Washington. 
Laskln,  Prank  Howard,  Washington. 
Lofton.  Charles  Edward.  Washington. 
Mahoney,  Harry  Curtis,  Jr.,  Washington. 
McClaln,  Harry,  Washington. 
Murphy,  Bobby  Louis,  Washington. 
Morcla.  James  Joseph,  Washington. 
Onley,  Claude  Aloyslus.  Washington. 
Proctor,  WUUam  Ambrose,  Washington. 
Reed,  Harold  B.,  Washington. 
Reese,  James  Harrison,  Washington. 
Reynolds.  Kenneth  Alderson,  Washington, 
bherrod,  Louis.  Washington. 
Smith.  Pred  Douglas,  Jr.,  Washington. 
stalUngs,  Franklin  Delano,  Washington. 
Stanley,  Earl,  Washington. 
Taylor,  Randy  Lee,  Washington. 
Teglas,  Oeza,  Washington. 
Thompson,  Jerome,  Washington. 
Toogood.  Mansfield  Morris,  Washington. 
Watklns.  Gerald  Edward.  Washington. 
Wright,  Andrew  Samuel.  Washington. 

Air  Force 
Mclntyre,  Homer  Cleo.  Jr.,  Washington. 
Mitchell,  WUlle,  Jr..  Washington. 

Marine  Corps 
Brown.  Nicholson,  Washington. 
Bunn,  Benjamin.  Jr..  Washington. 
Carter,  Reginald  P.,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Chambers,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Fields,  Anthony  Thomas,  Washington. 
Praley,  Lander  Ray,  Washington. 
Kemp.  Samual  Lee.  Washington. 
Kurtz,  Lloyd  Nelson,  Washington. 
McCormlck,  Richard  Alan,  Washington. 
Mills.  Kynard.  Washington. 
Mitchell.  Kenneth.  Washington. 
O'Donnell.  Douglas  William.  Washington. 
Porter.  Larry  Michael,  Washington. 
Powell.  James  WUUam,  Jr..  Washington. 
Prince.  Raymond  Louis.  Washington. 
Williams,  Coleridge,  Jr.,  Washington. 


nORXDA 
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Abemethy,  WlUlam  Forman,  Winter  Haven. 

Adamltz,  Ian  WUUam,  Opa  Locka. 

Albright,  Peter  Henry,  Pompano  Beach. 

Allen,  WlUlam  Orlando,  Chlefiand. 

Alaiton,  Ruben  Cleveland,  Jacksonville. 

Amodlas,  Osvaldo,  Miami. 

Anderson,  Howard  D.,  Marathon  Shores. 

Anderson,  Ivy  Thomas,  West  Palm  Beach. 

Annable,  Jeffrey  Dale,  Clearwater. 

Arnold,  David  L.,  Jacksonville. 

BaUance,  Norman  L.,  in,  Jacksonville. 

Ballard,  John  Richard,  Tallahassee. 

Barker,  Howard  Cleveland.  Madison. 

Barksdale,  Jamea  WlUlam.  St.  Petersburg. 

Barnea,  Rodger  Glynn,  Orlando. 

Bass,  Duncan  Edward,  Jr.,  Live  Oak. 

BeU,  James  B.,  Jr.,  Tampa. 

Benton,  Henry,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Benzlng,  Bruce  Martin,  Miami  Springs. 

Blackburn,  David  Ray,  Cocoa  Beach. 

Blackwell,  Kenneth  Horace,  Cantonment. 

Boatwrlght,  Raymond  Lavoy,  Wauchula. 

Boger,  Rhine  Hart.  Welrsdale. 

Bonanno,  Frederick  M..  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Bracker,  David  Eugene,  Miami. 

Branch,  David  Wesley,  Daytona  Beach. 

Brass,  Basil  Plane,  Dunnellon. 

Brock,  Marvin  Zion,  Jr.,  Tallahassee. 

Brodt,  James  Henry,  Cocoa. 

Brooks,  Jlmmie  Lynn,  Cottage  Hill. 

Brothers,  Benjamin  M.,  Ill,  Jacksonville. 

Brown,  Aubrey  Shawn,  Cocoa. 

Brown,  Donald  Ray,  Pensacola. 

Brown,  WlUlam  B.,  Immokalee. 

Broxton,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Starke. 

Bryant,  Caesar.  Deland. 

Bunting,  Dennis  Lamar,  Neptune  Beach. 

Burney,  David  Prank,  Palatka. 

Burns,  Leonard  Wesley,  Jacksonville. 

Butler,  Earlie  James,  Jr,,  Jacksonville. 

Byrd,  Nathaniel,  Jacksonville. 

Campbell,  Michael,  Sarasota, 

Cannon,  Henry  Tucker,  Jacksonville. 

Cantrell,  Robert  Owen.  Panama  City. 

Carrlcarte,  Louis  Anthony,  Miami. 

Carroll,  Walter  Jackson,  Cedar  Key. 

CasBube,  Richard  Hugh,  Homestead. 

Castleman,  Rickey  Don,  Hastings. 

Chamberlain,  Allen  B.,  Palm  Beach. 

Chambers,  Cornelius  James,  Klsslmmee. 

Chase,  Leo  Curtis,  Jr.,  St.  Augustine. 

Cherry,  Charles  Edward,  Daytona  Beach. 

Christmas,  Loye  Thomas,  Jacksonville. 

Clark,  Charles  Edward,  Blountstown, 

Clausen,  Lawrence  C.  St.  Petersbu'^. 

Colangelo,  George  Peyton,  Port  Lauderdale. 

Coleman,  Ralph,  Cantonment. 

Collins,  Horace  Cleveland,  Jacksonville. 

Cordell,  Terry  Denver,  Sanford. 

Cortee-Rosa,  Ramon.  Hlaleah. 

Cox,  George  ToUovar,  Tampa. 

Cox,  Mack  Cecil,  Tampa. 

Crawford,  Billy  Max,  New  Smyrna  Beach. 

Crews,  Charles  Richard,  Starke. 

Crom.weU,  Earl  Lee,  Port  Lauderdale. 

Crutcher,  Joe  Albert,  Winter  Park. 

Gulbreath,  Johnnie  King,  St.  Petersburg. 

Cullen,  Kenneth  Arthur,  Panama  City. 

Cummlngs,  William  Larry,  JacksonvlUe. 

Dalton,  David  James,  Tampa. 

Danford,  James  Isah  E.,  Chlpley. 

Dean,  Christopher  J.,  Jr.,  Port  Myers. 

Deen,  David  Keith,  Nokomls. 

Demaline,  John  Thomas,  St.  Petersburg. 

Dempsey,  Theron  Spencer,  Riviera  Beach. 

Derosier,  Michael  Douglas,  Port  Walton 
Beach. 

Deuerling,  WUUam  Joseph,  New  Smyrna 
Beach. 

Deutsch,  Henry  Albert,  Palatka. 

Dickey,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Wauchula. 

Dlzon,  Terxence  Glade,  St.  Petersburg. 

Donker,  Leo  Michael,  Miami. 

Drake,  Mlcheal  John,  Sanford. 

Drummond,  Emanuel  Prank,  Jr.,  Fernan- 
dlna  Beach. 

Duncan,  James  Henry,  Pensacola. 
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Dundas,  Michael  C,  Tarpon  Springs. 
Duschek,  Rudl  Hermann,  Daytona  Beach. 
Dyer,  WilUe  Gene,  Lakeland. 
Edenfield,  Ronald  David,  Grand  Ridge. 
Elder,  WiUard  Francis,  St.  Petersburg. 
Ellis,  Walter  Gene  Mervln.  Palatka. 
Engram,  Randal  Clyde.  Miami. 
Parto,  Carlos  Angel,  Miami. 
Perra-Flores,  Pedro,  Miami. 
Perrell,  Tennis  Crlsplan,  Orlando. 
F^Ulngim.  Thurman  EHby,  Pensacola, 
Flemlster,  Hugh  Robert.  Jupiter. 
Ford,  Leonard  David,  Olustee. 
Ford,  Russell  Thomas,  Dunedln. 
Fowler,  Joel  Carol,  Miami. 
Frederick,  James  Carl,  Margate. 
Prlddle,  Glenn  Mark,  Longwood. 
Pulford,  John  Thomas,  Pernandlna  Beach. 
Pulford,  Varl  Eston,  Bowling  Green. 
Gaffney,  Ronald  Sefton,  Groveland. 
Gaines,  Charles  A..  Sanford. 
Galnous,  John  Charles,  Port  Saint  Joe. 
Galan,  Richard,  Tampa. 
Gallant,  Henry  Joseph,  Tampa. 
Gamble,  Henry  Hwey,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Gandy,  Clauddell,  Ft.  Pierce. 
Gaylor,  Gerald  H.,  Melbourne. 
Geoghagen,  George  Eddie.  Pensacola. 
Godboldt,  WUlle  Prank,  JacksonvlUe. 
Golden,  Kenneth  D..  Jr.,  Sarasota, 
Goldman,  Harold,  Ocala. 
Goodman,  Jack  Lance,  Bonlfay. 
Ooewlck.  Wesley  Ira,  Gainesville. 
Gould,  Johnny  Wayne,  Crestvlew. 
Grant,  Johnnie,  Tampa. 
Haas,  Charles  George,  Miami. 
Hall,  Michael  Robert,  Tampa. 
Hamilton,  Edward,  Tampa. 
Harris,  Harlln,  Jr.,  Pt.  Meade. 
Harris,  Rodney  Carswell.  Jacksonville. 
Hayes.  Albert  Judson,  Hlaleah. 
Helveston,  Robert  Pulton,  Port  Myers. 
Henderson,  James  D.,  Defunlak  Springs. 
Hensley,  John  Thomas,  SumtervUle. 
Hester,  Vanester  Lamar.  FVart  Pierce. 
Hlckey,  John  Patrick,  Miami. 
Hill,  Alvln  Gene,  Bartow. 
Hinson,  James  Harvey,  Bonlfay. 
Hoffmann,  Charles  J.,  Ill,  Opa  Locka. 
HolUngsworth,  Vernlce,  Boynton  Beach. 
HoUoway,  Charles  Edward,  Deleon  Springs. 
Holmes,  Sammy  Lee,  Miami, 
Hood,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  Winter  Haven 
Home,  Kenneth  Ray,  Palatka. 
Houston,  John  Lucius,  Winter  Park. 
Hugglns,  Prazler  Daniel.  Seffner. 
Hughes.  Jerry  Nelson.  Miami. 
Hunt.  Marshall  Wlmber ly,  Tampa. 
Hurd,  Ernest  Leon,  Homestead. 
Hutting,  Roy  Donald,  F\>rt  Myers. 
Huyler,  CecU,  Miami. 
Ingram,  Jerry  Grant,  Tallahassee. 
Ivey,  Dorris  Albert,  Orlando. 
Jackson,  Thornton  Isham,  JacksonvlUe. 
Johnson,  Eric  Wayne,  Jacksonville. 
Jones,  Clarence  Lloyd,  Greenacres  City. 
Jones,  Edwin,  JsicksonvlUe. 
Jones,  Jlmmie  Lee,  Zellwood. 
Jones,  Mllford,  St.  Petersburg. 
Jones.  Sherman  Lawrence.  Jacksonville. 
Jones,  WUlle  Donald,  Homestead. 
Joyner,  Carl  Henry,  Crystal  River. 
Juckett,  Elmer  L.,  III.  West  Palm  Beach. 
King,  James  Henry,  Jacksonville. 
Klrby,  Michael  Charles,  Miami. 
Kleckley,  Freddie  Lee,  Gainesville. 
Knight,  Peter  Stanley,  Key  West. 
Kockritz.  Jeffry  Letson.  Miami. 
Lamb,  BlUy  Wayne,  MUton. 
Lamb,  Theodore,  Dundee. 
Lamn.  James  Franklin,  Pompano  Beach. 
Lantz.  Peter  J.,  Orlando. 
Laurie,  Michael  J.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Ledbetter.  Thomas  Isaac.  Tampa. 
Lee.  Donald  Lamar,  Orlando. 
Leer,  John  Bdward,  Miami. 
Leffler,  Russell  Alan.  New  Smyrna  Beach. 
Legate,  Richard  Edward,  Jacksonville. 
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Lewi*.  Jobnny  Elmer.  Zephyrhllla. 
Llnd*ey.  Daniel  Hlnson,  Orlando. 
Unthlcum.  Don  William.  Sarasota. 
Lofthelm.  Dennis  Dean.  Largo 
Loudermllk.  James  EUla.  Vero  Beach. 
Lowxy.  Jimmy  Clint.  Nocatee 
Luke.  Ronald  Harold.  Miami 
Magruder.  Douglas  Graham.  Coral  Oablee. 
Manlgt)  E\iBtene  .Sarasota 
iiarahall.  Preddle.  Jr  ,  JackBonvUle 
Martinez.  Thomas  Michael.  Pensaoola. 
Maaon.  Bobby  G  .  Crestvlew 
Maulden.  Lorenzo  Columbus.  Gainesville. 
S^ayhalr.  William  Herbert.  Milton 
McAlom    Emeat  E    Jacksonville. 
McBnde.  Ellis  A  .  Jt  .  Llthla 
McCarey.  Guy  Hect«5r   Tamp>« 
McCarty  John  Davis  T*mp>a 
McCloekey.  Scott  Simons.  Hollywood. 
McConnlco  Donald.  Pensaoola 
McCoy   Booker  Tee  Jr    Orlando. 
McCrae,  J^mes  Her.rv   Miami. 
McCmy   Prank   Jr    MLiml 
McGrath    Edward  Charles   Crestvlew 
McKlnnle  Charles  W    Jr     Immokalee. 
Meek,  James  Brannoii   Maltland 
.Merrlhew    Glen  PYederlrk    Pompano  Beach. 
Mesa.  Manuel  E    Jr    Coral  Gables 
Messer.  Barley  Joseph.  .Seffner 
Mlhalek.  .Adeiber*.  Francis.  Hlaleah 
MlTler,  Michael  Merlin.  Mt    Pleasant. 
Miller.  Robert  Earl.  St   .\ugustlne 
Mlncey   John  H    Port  Lauderdale 
Mitchell.  Thomas  Peter.  Sarasota 
Mlze   James  Wesiev    Jr     Palm  Beach 
Monsewlcz.  Llovd  Joel   Jacksonville 
Montana.  Harold  Llovd    Tampa 
Moody   .\rthur  R     IIL  St   Petersburg 
Mi>>re   .^r*•hur  James   Ft   Myers 
Morales    Harold  Wavne.  Tampa 
.Morgan   Dennis  Lac  :   .■Kuburndale 
Morgan   Shelton    .Sanford 
Morningstar   George  .^aron.  Ocala 
Moutardler.  Ode«  Herman   Marathon 
Murphy.  Michael  Thomas  St    Petersburg 
Musa.  Henry  .M.'red.  Jr    Port  Tampa  City 
Nicholas.  Denis.  Venice 
Morris  Jerry  A    Coral  Gables 
Norrls.  Joseph  Robert.  Hillsborough 
ORourke    Ron.ild  Patrick    Miami  Springs. 
Osborn.  Richard  D  .  Tampa 
Osborne,     Ronald     Charles,     North     Palm 
Beach 
Owens.  Kenneth  Grant.  Orlando. 
Patterson.  James  Robert.  Orlando. 
Peacock       Nathan      Eddlow.      Jr.      Winter 
Garden. 

Pearson.  James  Roy,  Lakeland 
Peek.  Russell  James.  Pensacola. 
Pendlett)n.  George,  Jr     Miami 
Perez.  Celso  A  .  Miami 
Phillips.  Thomas  Fr;ink.  Pompano  Beach. 
Pickett.  Wr.Ue  Clarence    Pensacola. 
Pitts,  Charles  R  .  Lakeland 
Poncurak.  Raymond  Joseph    Miami. 
President    Ernest.  Fort  Pierce 
Pugh.  Robert  Earl   Port  .Salerno. 
Purcell.  Charles  Kent.  n.  Valparaiso. 
Ragln.  WlUlam  David  Howsa.  Palatka. 
Ratllff.  Oscar  E    Jacksonville 
Reagan.  Robert  William.  Miami 
Recupero,  Richard  .Anthony.  Key  West. 
Register.  Billy  El  wood,  White  .Springs. 
Rhodes.  Clifford  G     .Apalachlcola. 
Rhodes.  WiUle  Michael,  Sanibel  Island 
Rice.  George  Warren.  Pensacola. 
Rice,  Michael  Ray,  Fernaiullna  Beach 
Rlggs,  Dorse,  Lakeland 
Roberts.  Lester  Lee.  Jacksonville 
Robinson,  Sheppard,  Jr     Miami 
Roger9<jn,   Charles  Rol md.  St    Petersburg 
Rohn,  Hershel  Hillary,  Jr     Port  Pierce 
Roland,  Charles  Edward,  Newberry. 
Rollings,  Jimmy,  Perry 
Roque,  Florentlno  R  ,  key  West 
Rosenwasser     Lee    Edward.    North    Miami 
Beuch 

Rowland,  John  William,  Jr  ,  Ocala 
Sapp.  Ronald  .\llen,  Orlando 
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5*chollBrd.  John  Andrew,  Lakeland. 
Schultz.  Ernest  M  .  UI.  Port  Myers. 
Soott.  James  Raymond,  Port  Lauderdale. 
Scott,  William  Norman,  Casselberry. 
Scrlven.  Samuel  T  .  Ocala. 
Segers.  Roger.  Dale.  Atha. 
Sexton.  Jlmmny  Clyde,  BlounUtown. 
Shaw.  Robert  Ployd,  Clearwater 
Shiver.  Henry  Am.ild.  Oviedo 
Shubert.  Edwin  Lenard   Jr  ,  Milton. 
Shubert  Jackie  &-hols,  Jacksonville. 
Slmkaltls.  Erich.  Tampa 
Simmon.  Rosevelt  Jr  .  Qulncy 
Smith.  Donald  P     Pensacola. 
Smith   James  Henry.  .Mllt<5n 
Smith    Larry  Bldon,  Tampa 
Smith   Luther  .Aug^istu.s.  Miami 
Smith.  Ottis  Thomas   Jacksonville 
Smith.  Richard  Jr  ,  Stuart 
Smith   Robert  Jne  Jacksonville 
Solomon.  Eckwcxxl  Harold.  Jr  .  Key  West. 
SpalnMower  Clayton,  Marqul.  Fort  Myers. 
Sparks,  Clifford  Edward.  Port  Lauderdale. 
Spradlln.  Roger  Wayne.  Orange  Lake 
Spray.  Victor  Gene,  Pinellas  Park 
Stahl.  Phillip  Thomas.  Pompano  Beach. 
Stephens  David  .\llen.  Largo 
Stovall.  Carl  Rogers.  Port  Pierce. 
Swain    Walter  l>ee   Miami 
Taylor,  Gerald  K    Cocoa 
Taylor,  James  Robert.  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Taylor.  William  Edward.  Miami 
Terry    Robert  I/ouls.  Homestead 
Thomas.  Freddie  Lee.  Jr    Jacksonville 
TTiomas.  Oscar  Lee.  T.iIUhassee 
Thompson    Herbert  Leon   Winter  Garden. 
Tiller.  Walter  Leon,  RIvervlew 
Tlndell.  James  Franklin,  Port  St   Joe. 
Titus.  Char;e«  M     Jacksonville 
Tomllnson,      James      Howard,      Sr  .      East 
Palatka. 

Townsend    Bruce.  Miami 

Tucker,  Jerry  James   .\popka 

Turner.  Raymond  Rivers,  Miami 

T3,-pe.  Walter  John.  Jr    Jacksonville 

Veltman   Tlmonthy  .Andrew.  Winter  Park. 

Vernon.  Donald  Gene.  Ocala 

Walker   Isum  Merrill,  lakeland. 

Walker  Robert  Ia-p   Uike  Placid. 

Walker.  Thomas,  Tampa. 

Waterbury,  Richard  Mead.  Melbourne. 

Weinman   Donald  Frederick.  Lakeland. 

Weiss.  Douglas  John.  Homestead 

Welch,  Joshua.  Jr  ,  .Machua. 

Welch.  Terry.  Auburndale 

Wenderoth.  (}erald  I->-eUerlc.  Lantana. 

Wernet.  David  Paul.  Sarasota 

White.  Larls.  Jr  .  Bimlfay 

White,  Ulysses.  Miami 

Wiggins.  Joseph.  St    Petersburg. 

Williams.  .Alexander.  Jacksonville. 

Williams.  .Allan  James.  Clewlston. 

Williams.  Curtis  F    Jr  .  Stuart 

Williams.  Genrett.  Jupiter 

Williams,  James  Gordon.  Inverness 

Williams   Ray  Francis,  Liike  City. 

Williams.  Robert  Curtis,  Orlando. 

Worrell.  James  R  .  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

Young.  Charlie  M  .  Riviera  Beach. 

Young.  David.  St  Petersburg. 

Young.  William.  Palatka. 

Air  Force 
Arnold,  Louis  Broward.  .lacksonvlUe. 
Baggett,  Joseph  Bradshaw,  Port  Pierce. 
Bailey.  Pred  Earl.  Pensacola. 
Booth.  Herbert  W     ,Ir    Sarasota 
Brungard.  Guy  .Joseph,  Haines  City. 
Carter,  Clyde  Walter.  .Miami 
Clayton.  Billy  Jack,  WllUston 
C.X)k.  Harold  Clarence.  Palm  Beach. 
Delphln   Barry  Ronal.  Clearwater 
Duck.  William  Whitby.  Qulncy. 
Gordon.  Otis,  Jr  ,  Jack.sonvllle. 
Hartson.  Stanley  CJerald.  Marlanna 
Henry.  Undy  Edward,  Gainesville. 
Jerkins.  William  Edgar,  Plant  City. 
Lewis,  Don  Robert.  Holly  Hill 
Neura.  Ted  Peter,  Jr  .  Hlaleah. 
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Packard.  Dan  Bruen,  Miami. 
Peeler.  Glover  Austin.  III.  Jacksonville 
Phillips.  David  Joseph.  Jr  .  Miami  Bead, 
PuUara.  Angelo,  Tampa. 
Reynolds.  Donald  J  .  Seffner. 
Richardson.  William  L  .  Jr  .  Cocoa 
Sandner.  Robert  Louis,  Clearwater. 
Sellers.  Jerry  Alan.  Altha. 
Taylor.  Robert  Lyman,  Hlaleah 
Williams  Derex,  Jr  ,  Plant  City. 

Marine  Corps 
Albury.  Leland  W  .  Jr..  Key  West. 
Arnold,  Reld  Carlton.  Largo. 
Barnes.  Cephas.  Jr  ,  Belle  Glade. 
Barrow  Eric  B  .  Jr  ,  Orlando. 
Basco.  Joseph  P  .  Jr  ,  Walton  Beach. 
Beasley.  James  Terry.  Cantonment. 
BeggB.  Larkln  McDonald.  Jr..  Miami 
Bell.  John,  Jr  .  Tampa. 
Bell.  Lester.  Miami. 
Bell.  Oliver,  Jr  ,  Pompano  Beach. 
Bennett,  Daniel  Morris,  Boynton  Beach 
Berrlos,  John  Richard,  Hlaleah. 
Blehl.  Gary  Ladd.  Oneco. 
Boyett.  Gary  Rodney.  Pensacola. 
Bremerman.  Dale  Vincent,  Jr..  Naples 
Brown.  Steven  Alan.  Pensacola. 
Burke.  John  Roland,  Clearwater. 
Bush.  Otis  Lee,  Orlando. 
Byrd.  George  Benjamin,  Jr..  Orlando 
Cadeau.  Robert  Kenneth.  Port  Lauderdale 
Cannon.  Edward  Eugene.  Avon  Park 
Canter  William  Undley,  Sarasota. 
Carroll.  James  Joseph.  Miami  Beach. 
Carter  Paul  Lamar,  Maxvllle. 
Carter   Tliomas  Anthony.  Port  Lauderdale. 
Carter.  Vernon  Thomas,  Jr..  Gainesville 
Chamberlln,  George   E  .  Jr.,  Coral  Gables. 
Chase.  Victor  Edward.  Pensacola. 
Cheaney.  Prultt  Henry.  Sarasota 
Clayton.  Jesse  Nathaniel.  Jacksonville 
Clemmons.  Douglas  Frank.  WestvlUe. 
Clemons,  Joseph.  Orlando. 
Coleman.  James.  Jr..  Jacksonville. 
Collins.  Michael  Howard.  Tampa. 
Cornell,  Robert  Leslie.  Miami  Springs 
Corms.  Ronald  Freeman.  Jacksonville 
Culberth.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  ,  Port  Pierce 
CulliiLs,  .Alvln.  Jacksonville. 
Currier.  Richard  James,  Jr.,  Port  Lauder- 
dale 

De  Jesus.  Joaquin.  Miami. 
Deeson.  Michael  Daniel.  Miami. 
Detmer.  Donald  Gary,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Dixon.  Morris  Franklin.  Jr..  Clearwater. 
Drawdy.  Ryland  Whitney,  Orlando. 
Dubose.  Douglas  Scott.  Tampa. 
Duvall.  Gary  Lee.  Mount  Dora. 
Edward.s.  Thomas  Clifford,  Tampa. 
Emmcns,  Judson  Wayne.  Pensacola 
Fosters,  Charles,  Jr  ,  Orlando. 
Exum  Ezekeil  Theodore.  Tampa. 
Flke  .Arthur  Harry.  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Forehand.  Jerry.  Orlando. 
Foster.  Islah.  Tampa 
Foster.  Tompkins  Grlffln.  Llthla. 
Freeman.  .Ardenia,  Panama  City. 
Fryer,  Willie  James.  Jacksonville. 
Gaines.  Bryon  Adams.  Jr  .  Jacksonville 
Geddls.  Henry  Leo,  Jr  ,  Jacksonville. 
Godwin.  Stanley  Maurice.  Port  Meade. 
Goodwin.  Alvln  Maynard.  Tampa. 
Greene.  Arthur  Willie.  Fort  Pierce. 
Grlffln.  James  Roger,  Plymouth. 
Orotiver.  Richard  Anthony,  Warrington. 
Gunter,  William  Clayton,' Arcadia. 
Hall,  Jerry  Ray,  Pensacola. 
Hall,  Milton  Lee,  Jacksonville. 
Hare,  Angus  Lafayette.  Sneads. 
Hewitt,  Brian  Charles.  Mayo. 
Hill.  Edwin  Charles.  Sebrlng. 
HlU,  William  Ernest.  Leesburg. 
Holder.  Randolph  Chester.  Miami. 
HoUoway.  Paul  David.  Orlando. 
Hopewell.  Donald  Clement.  Lakeland. 
Hopper.  Daniel  Eugene.  Ocala. 
Howard.  Billy.  Hlaleah. 
Hughart.  Harold  OranvUle.  Miami. 
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Hughes.  Jeffrey  Rex,  Pensacola. 
Hurlock.  Curtis  Woodrow,  Arcadia. 
Hutchinson,  Chester  K.,  Port  Lauderdale. 
Hutchinson.  Wayne  Allen,  Miami. 
Jackson.  Eddie  Lee,  Jacksonville. 
Jenkins.  James  Lucky,  Jacksonville. 
Jennings,  Jasper  Lewis,  Jacksonville. 
Johnson.  George  Dennis,  Naples. 
Johnson.  William  Theodore,  Preeport. 
Jones.  Julius  Prazler,  Lake  City. 
Jones,  Marcus  Claude,  Gainesville. 
Kelsey.  Straughan  D  ,  Jr.,  Indlalantlc. 
Kern.  Bruce  Alan,  Orlando. 
Key.  Lester,  Opa  Locka. 
King.   Laurence   Michael,  Tampa. 
Kittle.  Stephen  Randall.  Hollywood. 
Knuth,  Lawrence  Douglas,  Boynton  Beach. 
Kraft,  Noah  Morris.  Gainesville. 
Land,  David  Alfred.  Panama  City. 
Landers.  Kenneth  Jefferson,  Westvllle. 
Lawrence.  Francis  M..  Jr..  Tampa. 
Lee.  Joe  Lewis,  Jacksonville. 
Lewis.  Joe.  Jacksonville. 
Main,  William  Terry,  Jacksonville. 
Mason,  Robert  Ernest,  Milton. 
Matejeck,  Walter  Lawrence,  Coooe. 
Matthews.  Altken  L..  Jr.,  Miami. 
Mazarlegos.  Pranclsco  Albe,  Tampa. 
McGee.  Thomas  Lee,  Port  Myers. 
McKinnon.  Titus,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
McKnlght.  Matthew  Owen.  Opa  Loclca. 
Means,  Johnny.  Wauchula. 
Miller.  James  Bernard.  Pernaiidlna  Beach. 
MilUcan.   Malcolm  Edward.  Orlando. 
Mitchell.  Curtis.  Jacksonville. 
Moody.  Jerry  Marcus,  JacksonvlUe, 
Moorman.  Cecil  Roy.  Winter  Garden. 
Morris,  Kenneth  Bryan,  New  Smyrna  Beach. 
Mvers,  Homer  Julius,  Oneco. 
Mvers.  William  Lathen.  Jr..  Tampa. 
Nail.  Robert  Melvln.  Starke. 
N'elson.  Toney,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Nereck.  Lawrence  Thomas.  Sarasota. 
Nickerson.  William  Walter,  Sarasota. 
N  .rman.  W.  H..  Macclenny. 
O'Brien.   Gary  Malcolm,  Orlando. 
O.-^teen.  Richard  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Augustine. 
Oviens.  Bennett  Howell,  Jr..  Jacksonville. 

P.iite.  Jimmy  Edward.  Day. 

Pcnnv.   William   Victor.  Jacksonville. 

p.tis.  Freddie  Richard,  Fort  Walton  Beach. 

Pitts.  Wayne  Monroe.  Pensacola. 

Proctor.  James  Patrick.  Tampa. 

Radtke.  Leroy  Carl.  Jr..  Lutz. 

Rhodes.  John  Owen.  Thonotoeassa. 

Richardson,  Arphalla  L.,  Jr..  Melbourne. 

R.rhardson.  Scott  Douglas,  Melbourne. 

Robertson,    John    Chester.    New    Smyrna 
Beach. 

Ricers.  Gary  Henderson.  Tampa. 

R:iker.  Jonathan  Cecil,  Hallandale. 

R  .lie.  Melvln.  Miami. 

s.imuels.  Elzle  Eugene.  Tallahassee. 

.--.ireent.  Kenneth  Page.  Warrington. 

.Schmidt.  Karl  Albert,  Jr..  Orlando. 

Schmitt.  Richie  Mumes.  Tampa. 

Scott,  Roosevelt.  Gifford. 

Sharar.  Ronald  Lee,  Orlando. 

Shepherd.  Harry  Joseph.  Jr..  Largo. 

Simpson.  Bruce  Larmar,  Sebrlng. 

sisk.  Robert  Donald.  Miami. 

Smcdley.  Larry  Eugene.  Orlando. 

Smith.  Brian  Frederick.  Miami. 

Smith.  Charles  Marcelleus,  JacksonvlUe. 

Springfield.  Thomas  Earl,  Haines  City. 

■Steele.  Robert  Hugh.  Naples. 

Stokes,  Hartley  Thomas,  III.  Pensacola. 

Surber,  Herbert  Donald.  Floral  City. 

.-Sutherland.  John  Alvln.  Tampa. 

Temples.  Kenneth  Ray.  Lakeland. 

Theisen.  George  Daniel.  Port  Myers  Beach. 

Thomas.    Frank    Herbert.     Jr..     Pompano 
Beach. 

Tl-.omas.  Jlmmie  Lee.  Ocala. 

Tipton,  Lynwood  Austin.  Panama  City. 

Trtishaw.  James  Edward,  St.  Petersburg. 

Tucker.  Carl  Wesley.  Jacksonville. 

Tumage.  Earnest  Lee,  Pensacola. 

Twomey,  Raymond  Lee,  Miami. 
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Van  Norman.  John  R.,  m.  Bradenton. 
Vanderzloht.  John  Robert,  Pompano  Beach. 
Waller,  James  Harrell,  Lakeland. 
Waller.  Robert  Willie,  Marlanna. 
Wardrobe,  Richard  Alfred,  Port  Lauderdale. 
Washington.  Booker  Thomas,  Jacksonville. 
Williams.  Joseph  Pierce,  Port  Lauderdale. 
Wilson.  Raymond  Wesley,  Jacksonville. 
Wright,  Jerry  Gordon,  Lutz. 
Wyatt,  Robert  Paul.  St.  Petersburg. 
Wynn.  Leonard  Andrea,  St.  Petersburg. 
Zane,  Tllden  Bruce.  Miami  Beach. 

Navy 
Askln.  James  Frederick.  Port  Charlotte. 
Bouton,  Jeffrey  Dale,  Largo. 
Carter,  Terrel  Elbert,  Wauchula. 
Cosson.  Wilbur  Lynn,  Defunlak  Springs. 
Crosby,  Frederick  Peter,  Orlando. 
Davis,  Blakely  Irving,  Jr..  Bradenton. 
Porshey,  John  Daniel,  JacksonvlUe. 
Hoppe,  Gary  Douglas,  Coral  Gables. 
Jones,  Walter  Holt.  II.  Orlando. 
McComb,  Auburn  Dale,  Gainesville. 
McEnany.  Keith  Allen,  Dunedln. 
Miller.  Malcolm  Thomas,  Tampa. 
Shappee,  James  Monfre.  Miami. 
Van  Vleck,  John  Joseph,  Clearwater. 

GEORGIA 

Army 

Allen.  Raymond,  Rossville. 
Altman,  David  Brantley,  Blackshear. 
Amerson.  Carlton.  Darien. 
Anderson,  Artls  Wesley.  Atlanta. 
Anthony.  David  Marshall,  Geneva. 
Arllne,  Soloman  David,  Jr  ,  Columbus. 
Arnold.  WiUard  David.  Oglethorpe. 
Bagley,  Jerry,  Millwood. 
Bailey.  Larry  William.  St  Marys. 
Ballanger.  Enoch  Andrew,  Walker  County. 
Barker.  Oscar.  Jr..  Matter. 
Barlow,  Jessie  Lee.  Columbus. 
Barnes,  Robert  Lee,  Albany. 
Barrett,  Michael  Owen.  Atlanta. 
Beckworth,  Harley  Daniel.  Baxley. 
Bellew,  Guy  Lester,  Atlanta. 
Bembry,  Snyder  Pattlshall,  Unadllla. 
Bonner,  Roger  Lee,  Jr.,  Glenwood. 
Boswell.  Johnnie  Lee.  Eatonton. 
Bowen,  Harvey  Lewis.  Jr..  Atlanta. 
Boynton.  Frank,  Columbus. 
Brackins.  Allen,  Blakely. 
Brown,  Douglas.  Columbus. 
Brown,  Eddie,  Jr.,  Macon. 
Brown,  James  Tharpe.  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Brown,  WlUmatt,  Savannah. 
Bryan.  David  Gradey,  MurrayvlUe. 
Bryant.  George  Edward.  Folkston. 
Bufflngton.  Sammy.  Barnesvllle. 
Bulloch,  Samuel  Vlel.  Jr..  Ochlocknee. 
Burroughs,  James  Michael.  Comer. 
Bussey,  Jimmy  Lee,  Thomaston. 
Cagle,  Allen  James,  Chatsworth. 
Call,  John  Edward,  Jr.,  Savannah. 
Calhoun.  Patrick  Palmer,  Columbus. 
Callahan.  Welborn  A  ,  Jr..  Columbus. 
Cameron.  Thomas  Stewart.  Hogansrtlle. 
Campbell,  Thomas  David.  Thomasvllle. 
Cawthorne,  William  Bayles.  Marietta. 
Chambllss,  Luther.  Altanta. 
Champion.  Joseph,  Decatur. 
Charles,  Billy,  Cummlngs. 
Chatmon.  Charles  Louis.  Alley. 
Clark..  Harlow  Gary,  Jr..  Savannah. 
Clark,  Ronald  Cleveland.  Gainesville. 
Clements,  Lonnle  Edward,  Atlanta. 
Cleveland.  Clark  Edward.  Elberton. 
Cofleld,  Jessie  Clifford.  Newman. 
Collier.  Noah  Chandler.  Jr..  Wiley. 
Collins.  Albert.  Atlanta. 
Collins.  Floyd  Eugene.  Jr.,  Llthonla. 
Colon-Motas,  Esteban,  Bennlng  Park. 
Conner.  Jessie  Wendell,  Statesboro. 
Cook.  Jerry  Robert,  Alpharetta. 
Cooper.  Ulysses  Cornelius.  Eastman. 
Cooper,  Willie  A..  Cuthbert. 
Couch.  JuUan  Wayne,  Cedartown. 
Cox.  Allan  Lamar,  Atlanta. 
Croom.  Rufus  Ray,  Donalsonvllle. 


GEORGIA — continued 
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Davis,  John  Gaylealon,  Jefferson. 
Davis,  William  Dewltt.  Columbus. 
Devlne,  John  Willie,  Waynesboro. 
Dorsey,  Robert  Lee,  Albany. 
Dorsey,  Roger,  Augusta. 
Dotson.  Michael  Lee,  Ringgold. 
Douberly,  James  Oden,  Patterson. 
Dowdell,  Marvin.  Cordele. 
Downs,  Arthur  Mltcnell.  Brunswick. 
Dumas.  Oliver  Dewitt,  Atlanta, 
Durham,  Harold  Bascom.  Jr  .  Tlfton, 
Echols.  Robert  Edwin.  Bowman. 
Elder,  Grady  Lee,  Grantville. 
Ellis.  James  Lee.  Jr.,  Jesup. 
Embrev,  Grady  Keith.  La  Grange 
English.  William  Welton.  Jr..  Rome. 
Evitt,  Wayne  Lee.  Fitzgerald. 
Faircloth.   Johnnie  William.  Cordele. 
Petherolf.  Larry  Steven,  Lilburn. 
Flowers.  William  Edward  Columbus. 
Forbes.  Thomas  Leroy,  Rockmart. 
Frank,  Harry  Bernard.  Jr.,  Alpharetta. 
Freeman.  Rube  Alfred.  Columbus. 
Furney,  Willis  Lee.  Macon. 
Gaddis.  Fred  Ausbun.  Atlanta. 
Gambrell.  John  Lawrence.  Powder  Springs. 
Garrett.  Robert  Eugene,  Atlanta. 
Garth,  Robert  Wilton,  Jr.,  Madison. 
Gav.  John  Ben.  Dearing. 
Gentry.  Jerry  Wayne.  CartersviUe. 
Glbbs"  Kenneth  Samuel.  Atlanta. 
Gipson.  Robert  Paul,  Athens. 
Glenn.  Livingston.  Boston. 
Godfrey,  Billy  Lamar.  Calhoun. 
Grant.  Ed  Nathan  Louis.  Savannah. 
Grant.  Houston.  Jr..  Dahlonega. 
Grav.  Herbert  Hoover.  Gray. 
GuttilUa.  Charles  Richard.  Decatur. 
Hadley.  William  Yancey.  Thomasvllle. 
Harden,  Robert  Wesley,  Jr  .  Waycross. 
Harris.  Marvin.  La  Grange. 
Harrison,  Joseph   Thomasvllle. 
Hart.  Fred  D  .  Thomson. 
Hatcher.  Carlos  Randall,  Norcross. 
Hatten,  George  Edward.  Hazelhurst. 
Hawkins.  Ralls.  Atl.inta. 
Havslip.  Bobby  Vernon.  Cordele 
Herendon.  David  Mack.  Cherrylog. 
Hester.  Martin  David.  HogansvUle. 
Hewitt.  Aubrey  Laurence.  Decatur. 
Hipp.  Joseph  Earnest,  Albany. 
Holbrook.  Carl  Eugene.  Louisville. 
Holt.  Jack  English.  Columbus. 
Holton.  Leon  G..  Douglas. 
Home.  Lamar.  McRae. 
Howard,  Haze.  III.  Macon. 
Howard.  Jlmmie.  Columbus. 
Huddleston.  Thomas  Pate.  Newnan 
Hudson.  Calvin  Clifford.  Abbeville 
Hufstetler.  James  Thomas.  Acworth. 
Hughes.  Jesse  Howard.  Hazlehurst. 
Hunter.  Kenneth  Ronald.  HapevlUe. 
Hutto.  Curtis  Woodrow.  Savannah. 
Hvatt,  Joseph  Lamar.  Fayetteville. 
Hyman.  Wallace.  Columbia. 
Ireland.  Leroy,  Athens 
Isbell.  Marshall  Howard.  EastanoUee. 
Janes,  Nicklos  Byron,  Gainesville. 
Jenkins,  Barnette  Gartrell,  Savannah. 
Jivens,  Jerry,  Savannah. 
Johnson,  Charles  Buford.  Jr..  Oglethorpe. 
Johnson,  Cliff fford  Thomas.  Atlanta. 
Johnson.  Jimmy  Alvln,  Macon. 
Johnson.  Marion  Edward.  Milledgeville. 
Johnson.  Milo  Preston.  .Augusta, 
Johnson.  Willie  C  .  Jr  .  Savannah. 
Jones.  Allen  Winfred.  Elberton. 
Jones.  Leroy  Elton.  Thomasvllle. 
Jones.  Luther  M  ,  Statesboro. 
Jones.  Thomas  Steven.  Rome. 
Jones.  WllUam.  Jr..  Savannah. 
Jordan,  Jerry  Kenneth.  Resaca. 
Joslvn,  James  Eugene.  Elberton. 
Kelly,  Charles  L..  Warm  Springs. 
Kelly.  Paul  Edward.  Jr..  Smyrna. 
Kelly,  Stephen  Allen.  Atlanta. 
KelsaU.  Billy  Allen.  Savannah. 
Kesler,  Lavsrence  David.  La  Grange. 
Kitchens.  Harry  Moss.  Warner  Robblns. 
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Kalgbt,  Troy  Lee.  Scotulaie 
Knowlee,  NaUianlel.  Menlo 
Koeter.  Kenneth  Leroy,  Atl&nta 
LaxiU).  Bricey  CIrod.  Macon 
LAtinl.  Oerald  Leonid.  Columbtu. 
Lay,  Oene  Wendell,  Winder 
Leacb,  Douglas  Horace.  Atlanta 
Leacb,  Roy  Hamilton.  Decatur 
Leboff.  Jobnny  Hane.  Augusta 
Lee.  Uoaee  Calvin.  Atlanta 
Leeter.  Jamea  Tboniaa.  Atlanta 
Llndaey.  William  Jefferson.  AuguB'.a 
Llpeecomb.  Melvln.  College  Park 
Lowery.  Donald  Steven   Wewnan 
Mack.  Joeepb  Blngbam.  Jr    Atlanta 
Mackey.  VerUs  L  .  Mantum 
Mann.  Eddie  MorrU.  B&rnesvUle 
Mann.  John  Harold.  Mt   View 
Manning,  Ralph  E  .  ThomaavUle 
Mathla,  Ronnie  Thomas,  Atlanta 
Maxwell.  Charles  D  .  Bowden 
Mayer.  Juergen.  August.  Millwood 
Mays.  Emmitt.  Jr  .  Columbus 
McDanlel.  Jerry  Jackson.  Winder 
MoOruder.  Edward.  Cuaaeta 
McHellon.  Oeorge  d  .  Atlanta 
McWUllama,  Roy  M  .  Mabletun. 
Means.  Vernon.  Cordele 
Melton,  Clifford  Dean.  Columbus 
Miles',  Palmer  Beach.  Columbus 
Mlftnjfe.  Blllle,  Lollie 
Mlnnltee.  Johnson.  Jr  .  Ellenwood. 
Mitchell.  Pred  W  .  Jr  .  Orovetown 
Moldavan.  Edward  A  .  Austell 
Moog.  Phillip  Jacob   Augusta 
Moore.  Clyde  Vernon.  Irwlnvllie 
Moore,  Edward  Lamar.  Jr  .  McOonough. 
Morris,  James  Logan.  ElUJay 
Mullls.  Charles  Edward.  Waycroas 
Nations,  Michael  Clay   Dalton 
Nelson,  Mllea  Henry.   Pt    Banning. 
Nesmith,  Newman  Ray.  Sylvania. 
Odum.  Joseph  Brltton.  Augusta 
Ogles.  Kenneth  Wayne.  Dalton 
Owenby.  Clyde.  Hlawassee 
Owenby.  Eugene  Oliver.  Thomaston. 
Padgett.  Robert  Jerry.  College  Park. 
Palmer.  Carl  Lee.  Pelham. 
Parker,  Waymon  M  .  Rising  Pawn 
Patrick.  Jlmmie  Lee.  Columbus 
Patterson.  Maxle.  Valdosta 
Patterson.  Thomas.  Savannah 
Payne,  Lloyd  Adrian.  Sandersvtlle 
Payne,  Ronald  Harry.  Bloomingdale. 
Peacock,  Leonard  Earl.  Polkston. 
Pearson.  John  Rudolph.  ThomaavllJe. 
Plumley.  Jlmmie  Lee.  Kllljay 
Poole.  Oris  Lamar.  Screven 
Pope.  Emmett  Pelton,  Jr  .  Danville. 
Pough.  Eddie  Lee.  Columbus 
Powell,  Morris  Jamea,  Pelham. 
Preaaley.  James  Edward,  Lagrange 
Preston,  Johnny  Calvin,  Port  Valley. 
Price.  Ronald  Bruce.  Swalnsboro 
Proctor.  Samuel,  Jr  .  St  Simons  Island. 
Putnam.  Charles  Richard,  Columbus. 
Ray.  Durward  Prank.  Columbus 
Ray.  James  Ployd.  Mllledgevllle. 
Reach.  William  Thomas.  Waycrosa. 
Reece.  Ronney  Dean.  Atlanta. 
Reld,  Robert  Woodson,  Eaton  con 
Richards,  Don  June,  Ringgold 
Richards.  Ronald,  CartersvUle. 
Rlckerson,  James  Edward.  Danville 
Rogers.  Clarence  W  .  Jr  .  OUmer  County. 
Roper.  Joel  Clyde.  Marietta. 
Ross,  William  Allen.  Columbus. 
Rudolph.  Robert  George.  Atlanta. 
Rush.  Ronald  Edward.  Kensington. 
Sands.  William  D  .  III.  Daisy 
Scott.  Eddie  James.  Keysvllle. 
Scott,  Leonard  Stanley,  Jr  .  Llncolnton. 
Sexton,  Wesley  Robert,  Cornelia. 
Shannon,  Jessie  Edwin,  Columbus. 
Shaw.  John  Andy,  Rising  Pawn. 
Shelton.  Charles  Murry.  Washington. 
Sheriff.  James  Charles.  Jr  ,  Columbus. 
Sills,  Tommle  Lee.  Waycross. 
Simmons.  Burnell,  Leary. 
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Simmons,  Edward  Lamar,  Lafayette. 
Slaemore.  William  D.,  Augusta. 
Slo«n.  Lewis  Leonard.  Bast  Point. 
Smailwood.  Srral  Dale,  Putnam  City, 
Smiley,  Jlmmie  Tavy,  Ludowlcl. 
Smith,  Donald  Eugene,  Columbus. 
Smith,  Herbert.  Jr  ,  Boston. 
Smith.  Jessee  E.,  Augusta 
Smith,  Tommy  Lee,  Preston. 
Sognler.  John  Woodward,  Jr  ,  Savannah. 
Spears,  Benjamin  Oeorge,  Albany 
Sperry.  William  Porsyth,  Augusta. 
Stalnaker.  Lawrence  Arnold,  Watklnsville. 
Stanley.  Vlrgll.  Jr  .  Decatur 
Starley.  Jamea  Arthur.  Dublin. 
Stegall,  Allan.  Jr  .  Atlanta. 
Stewart.  Jamea  Jr  .  Amerlcua. 
Stokes.  Wayne  Joseph,  Stockbrldge. 
Sullivan,  Bddle  Lee,  Atlanta. 
Sutera.  Louis.  Jr    Atlanta 
Tabb.  Phil.  ColquUt 
Talley   James  Lane,  Port  Bennlng 
Tatum    Dorsey  L  .  Oabbettvllle 
Taylor.  Calvin  Leroy    Macon. 
Taylor.  Jlmmie  ElUs   Carrolton 
Taylor.  Roynald  Edward.  Metter. 
Templeton,  Billy,  Pelham. 
Tenon,  Johnnie  Merrltt.  Columbus 
Thomas,  Pred  L  .  Athena. 
Thompson.  Robert  Acquinn.  Llncolnton 
TTiompson,  Roger  Darrlel,  Palrburn. 
Thorn U)n    Prank.  Jr  .  Thomasvllle 
Train.  WUllam  Prew   III.  Savannah 
Tucker    Ollle.  AtlanU 
Tucker   Richard  Eugene    LarayefLP 
Wnlker.  Charlie  C    Ashbiirn 
Ward.  Gary  Edwin    RosavUle. 
W«iver   Jack,  MlUen 
Webb,  Leroy  Boyd    Rome 
Wells   Bobby  Gene   Plowery  Branch 
Wesu^n,  Thomas,  Jr  .  Dawson 
Wheeler   Johnny  Cecil.  St    Marys 
Whitehead.  Clarence  Albert    Atlanta. 
Whltfleld   James  Lemar  .\ugusta 
WlUbanks      Charles     Edwards      Mountain 
View 

Williams,  e'harles  Clinton.  Trlon. 
Williams    Mueew    Columbus 
Williams    Winia  White.  .Savannah 
WllUamiSon    Milliard  Leroy    Perrv 
WUson.  Oeorge  A    CartersvUle 
Woodall    Ralph  Traylor   Jr    Jesup 
Woody   John  Henrv   Suchee 
Wright   James.  Columbus 
Wynn.  Harvey  Eugene   DonolsonvlUe. 
Yawn.  Tern,-  Lynn.  HawklnsvUle. 

.4ir    Force 
HInson.  Ralph  Leon.  Macon 
Hunter   Robert  tierald.  Douglasvllle 
WUbanks.  HlKlard  .Mmond.  Cornelia 
Wise,  Jamee  Carl,  Jr  ,  .Atlanta 

Marxnr   Corps 

Alfred   Bruce  Crcx-klln   Moultrie. 

.Amos.  Floyd  Lehman.  Blakely 

.Amos.  Willie  Prank.  Atlanta 

Barrfiw,  Thomas  Melvln.  Jr  .  Atlanta 

Beavers.  Charles  Evan.  Daltmi 

Benheld.  Don  Curtis.  Macon 

Boren.  Tom  Edwin    FayettevUle 

Bransen.  James  Robert.  Statesboro 

Brlghani.  Albert.  Savannah 

Bush.  James  Howard   Jr    Guyton 

Bynum.  Pranklm  Delano   Columbus 

Call,  John  Granville   Columbus 

Campbell,  .Stephen  Manton   Forest  Park 
Clark,  Clyde,  Jr  ,  Macon 
Cokley,  Troy.  Wesley.  Savannah 
Collins.  Franklin  Thomas,  Tlfton. 
Cox,  Jackson  Elliott.  Waynesboro. 
Crook,  Jimmy  Ray.  Austell 
Daniels.  Earl   Jr  .  Thomasvllle. 
Daniels.  James  Dennis.  Savannah. 
Davis.  Jerry  Vanold.  Tucker. 
Davis,  Rodney.  Maxwell.  Maron. 
Dwlght.  William  Lamar.  Dalton 
Poy.  Thomas  Lamar,  CooUdge 
Prazler,  Ulysses  Van,  Savannah 
Prlddle.  Kenneth  Clayton.  Atlanta. 
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Puller.  John  Luther,  Jr..  Atlanta. 
Garrett.  Tommle,  Augusta 
Oaynun,  John  Duff,  East  Point. 
Oolnga.  Joseph  Hubert,  Jr  ,  Albany. 
Green.  Donald  Alble,  Columbuj. 
Greene,  WUUe.  Macon. 
Oriflln.  Calton,  Putney. 
Hall,  Ar\-el  Hugh.  Columbus. 
Hammond.  Carey.  Jr  .  Newlngton. 
Harmon.  James  Edward.  OrlHln. 
Harris.  James  Thomas.  Williamson. 
Harris.  Perry  Lee.  Thomaston. 
Helton.  John  Kenneth.  Grlffln. 
Holtzclaw.  Thomas  J..  III.  Atlanta. 
Inglett.  Gerald  Wayne.  Augusta. 
Jackson.  Clarence.  Leary 
Johnson.  Emory  Pranklln.  Toccoa. 
Johnson.  Freddie  Lee,  SandersvUle 
Johnson.  Robert  Milton.  Forest  Park 
Johnson.  WUllam  C  .  Jr  .  .Augusta. 
Jones.  Boyd  Eugene.  Atlanta 
Jones.  Daniel  Cleveland.  Savannah. 
Jones.  Sterling  M..  Jr..  Columbus. 
Klnes.  Edward  Wray.  Cairo. 
Lawrence.  Larry  Eugene.  Brunswick. 
Marbutt.  Gary  Thomas.  SummervlUe. 
idartln.  Henry  Olln  III.  Savannah. 
Martin.  John  Warren.  Forsyth. 
Mathls.  Roger.  Edward.  Jesup 
McCasklll.  WUllam.  Boston. 
McClure.  Thurlo.  Merlda.  TTiomaaton 
McCook.  Gregory.  Madison.  Atlanta 
McCuaig.  Glenn  Richard.  Amerlcus. 
McOee.  Danny  Dean.  Conyers. 
Melvln.  Stanley  Tracy,  Atlanta. 
MUUrons.  James  Eugene.  East  Point 
Murphy,  Roy  Lynwood.  Moultrie. 
Nasworthy.  Malvln  Lowe,  Jr..  Baxley 
Navarra.  James  Lee.  Nashville 
Patrick.  Marlon  Elijah.  RoasvlUe 
Payne.  Troy  David.  Jr..  Smyrna. 
Perry.  Dennis  Mitchell,  Perry. 
Pierce.  Phillip  Malcolm.  Jr..  Augusta. 
Rainwater.  Wilbur  Dean.  East  Point 
Ramsey.  Rocke  Darrell,  College  Park 
Reld,  Danny  Elle,  Macon. 
Rhodes.  James  Robert,  Brunswick. 
Richardson,  Robert,  Augusta. 
Ritchie.  Earnest  Dee.  Tiger. 
Roberts.  Ben.  Savannah 
Robinson.  WUUe  Clyde.  Jr  .  Camilla 
Rotton.  Johnny  Steve.  La  Grange. 
Scott.  Clarence  Walter.  Atlanta. 
Silver.  Lonnle  Lee.  Zebulon. 
Sims.  Charles  Wayne.  ClarkesvUle. 
Sims.  James  Larry.  Savannah. 
Skrlne.  Willie  B..  Jr..  Mayfleld. 
Sloan.  Max  Eugene,  Moultrie. 
Smith.  Leonard  Howard,  La  Grange. 
Spires,  Robert  Lee,  Fitzgerald. 
Sprouse.  Lonnle  David.  Mableton 
Strickland.  Wayne  Thad.  Macon. 
Sutter.  Richard  Furlong.  Atlanta 
Tatum.  Harold  Dean,  Sandy  Springs 
Taylor  David  Adolphus,  Thomaston 
Taylor.  Robert  Allen,  Atlanta 
Tebow.  William,  Jennings,  McBean. 
Thomas.  Allison  Lewis.  Jr..  Atlanta. 
Thomas.  Othel,  Ochlochnee. 
Toombs.  WUllam  Hayward.  Atlanta. 
Wade.  James  Lee.  Jr..  VIdalla 
Waller.  Jerry  Gordon.  College  Park. 
Watklns.  Bruce  Lamar,  Atlanta. 
West,  Eugene  Edward,  Savannah. 
White.  Nathan  Monroe,  Savannah. 
Williams.  Donald,  Eastman. 
Williams,  Ira  WInard.  Baxley. 
Williams,  James  Thomas,  Palrburn 
Williams.  MlUlgan  Rudolph,  Atlanta 
Williams,  Terry  Douglas,  DonaldsonvlKe 
Winston,  William  Overton,  AtlanU. 
Wood.  Etonald  Roy,  Buford. 
Wood.  WlUls  Leroy,  Brunswick. 
Woods,  WlUard  Paul,  Jesup. 
Worthen,  Larry  Eugene,  Union  Point. 
Wynn,  Joseph  Ray,  Jr.,  Chula. 

Navy 
Brown.  Robert  Lewis,  East  Point. 
Castleberry.  Roy  Lee,  Marietta. 
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cfEowazjk — oantlnued 
Navy 
Eirod.  James  Thomas,  Moultrie. 
Fowler,  WUllam  Ray,  Rome. 
McGee,  Samuel  Russell,  HI,  AUanta. 
McWhorter,  Henry  Sterling,  Savannah. 
Morris,  John  Nathan,  Meldrlm. 
Rice.  Claude.  Marshallvllle. 
Riddle.  Larry  Ray,  Atlanta. 
Rivers.  John  Wilson,  Camilla. 
Rogers.  Robert  Russell.  Cairo. 
Smith.  Dean,  Jr..  Savannah. 
Wood.  Robert  Wayne,  Smyrna. 

HAWAII 

Army 
Ainisone.  Pulfutaua.  Kahuku. 
Aiidrade,  Robert  Scares,  Walmanalo. 
Auduha,  Howard  J.,  Wahlawa. 
ArAgon,  Henry  T..  Walpahu. 
Arakakl,  Wayne  Allen,  Keneohe. 
Arrlaga,  Tony  R.,  Walpahu. 
Barcena,  Bobby  John,  Hakalau. 
Bayron,  Benedict©  Plosalan,  Walanae. 
Bllonta,  Larry  Klllto,  Honolulu. 
Blevlns.  TTiomas  A.  K.,  Honolulu. 
Bode.  Robert  Russell,  Ewa. 
Buell,  Norman  Joseph,  Honolulu. 
Cabrera.  John  Walkane,  Kohala. 
Ciires,  Clyde  Joseph,  Kalaheo. 
Caiiboso.  Robert  Maluenda,  Honolulu. 
Ca-TiiXis.  Magno,  Labalna. 
Chock.  Unus  Gerard  K..  Honolulu. 
Concepclon.  Francisco.  Jr..  Kllauea. 
Costello.  George  Slmonds,  Port  Shatter. 
Crane.  Charles  Henry.  Molokal. 
Dickens,  Elmer  WUllam,  Wahlawa. 
Doike.  John  Toshlo,  Honolulu. 
Ellis.  Richard  Lelalona  Ke.  Alea. 
Flores.  Douglas.  Kaunakakal. 
Fiinn.  Gary  Francis,  Honolulu. 
Gabriel,  James,  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
Greenwood.  George  Randolph,  Oabu. 
Hao.  Joseph  N..  Honolulu. 
HcopU.  Bernard  Palenpa.  Jr.,  Kaneobe. 
Horn,  John  Ella,  Honolulu. 
Howard.  James  Edward.  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
Hueo,  Pellclslmo  A.,  Honolulu. 
Imae.  Hachiro.  Kahulul. 
Ishihara.  Jamea  Hlroshl.  Honolulu. 
J.»(  (lbs.  Richard  Chester,  Kahulul. 
Ka;>lhue.  Kenneth  R.,  Honolulu. 
Kama.  Pred  Kalml  Naauao,  Honolulu. 
Kai.e.  Moml  Nuhl.  Kallua  W  Kona. 
Ka:  eshlro,  Edward  Noboru,  Honolulu. 
Kai.hane.  Ellas  MaulUl,  Kaneobe. 
Kawamura.  Gsu-y  Noboru,  Llhue. 
Kf    Edward  Klkau.  Oahu. 
Kobayashl.  Roy  Shlgeru,  Honolulu. 
Leanlo.  HUarlo  B.,  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
Liir.a.  Kenneth  Kawlka.  Honolulu. 
Lindsey.  James  KahllUauln,  Naalehu. 
Lui5.  George  Gregorlo,  Pahoa. 
Machado.  Roberts.  Honolulu. 
Ma-.-uura.  Alan  Yuklo.  HonoltUu. 
McKUllp.  Merrill  Andrew,  Kaneobe. 
N'erveza.  Delmore  Byron,  HUo. 
.N'lshiyama.  Melvln  Ttetsuo,  Honolulu. 
Noeuchl.  Rockne  Masayosbl,  Honolulu. 
OUvar.  Gilbert,  Kurtlstown. 
Paele.  Peter  James,  Kahulul. 
PaialU.  Pasla.  Lale. 
Panttanoran.  Abraham,  Walpahu. 
Paresa.  Edward  Kenneth,  Honolulu. 
Pascual,  norendo  B.,  Honolulu. 
Perpetua.  Roque.  Jr..  Kauai. 
Plmentel,  Teofllo  Castillo.  Wabalawa. 
Puhi.  Daniel  Klmokeo.  Honolulu. 
Ramos.  Roland  Rolando,  Halelwa. 
Repo,  John  H.,  Hoolehua. 
Remular,  Rudolph,  Honolulu. 
Rlckard,  WtUter  L.,  lAhalna. 
Sagon.  Rudy  Mantlad,  Alea. 
Sagon,  Stanley  Inclllo.  Alea. 
Salema.  Oeorge  Stanley.  Ktirtlstown. 
Smith,  Elmellndo  Rodrlgues,  Wablawa. 
Solomon.  Samuel  KanebaUus.  Hawl. 
Storch.  WUllam  Prank,  Jr.,  Kaunakakai. 
Tadloe,  Leonard  Masayon,  Lanal. 
Taiiaka.  Mlnoru,  Walakoa. 


HAWAII — continued 
Army 
Tatsuno,  Albert  Hlroshl,  Alea. 
Wells.  Orvllle  D.,  Pala. 
Yamaablro.  Edward  Satoru,  Kaneohe. 
Tamasblro,  Naoto,  Honolulu. 

AiT  Force 
MlyazaU.  Ronald  Kazuo,  Walalua. 
Svunlda,  Jerald  Katsujl.  KabvUul. 

Marine  Corps 
Arquero,  Elpldlo  Allen,  Honolulu. 
Cabanayan.  Albert.  Kahulul. 
Castaneda,  Eugene.  Honokaa. 
Chow.  CalTln  Kealobaokalan,  Honolulu. 
Gler.  David  Julian,  Honolulu. 
Igarta,  Benito.  Jr..  Honolulu. 
Meno.  Roy  Flores.  Honolulu. 
Mueko.  Robert  Lanl,  Nanakull. 
Padllla,  Ronald  Matthew,  Honolulu. 
Richardson.  Ricky  Wayne,  Kallua. 
Saleaumua.  Ulnlfaretl,  Honolulu. 
Suapala.  David  Kealoha.  Honolulu. 
Toma,  Richard  Hlsao,  Honolulu. 
Webb.  Oeorge  Grant  King,  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
White,  Robert  Henry,  Honolulu. 

Navy 
Capodanno,  Vincent  Robert,  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

Army 
Akkerman.  Duane  Charles,  Lewlston. 
Anderson,  Victor  Edward,  Stone. 
Anderson,  William  Edward,  St.  Maries. 
Baumert.  Brent  John,  Twin  Palls. 
Bee,  Ross  Michael,  Georgetown. 
Carlson,  Richard  Buck,  Twin  Palls. 
Chambers,  Robert  Stanley,  Potlatch. 
Cobum,  Clyde  Ralph,  Preston. 
De  Ford,  ESmo  Lee,  Hansen. 
Palrchlld,  David  Acel.Buhl. 
Herbert,  David  Edwin,  Rupert. 
Huston,  Terry  Floyd,  Caldwell. 
Larison,  Robert  Wilbur,  Pocatello. 
Larson,  John  Gilbert.  Blackfoot. 
Lockwood.  James  Alton,  Sandpolnt. 
Martin,  Clayton  Arthur,  Idaho  Palls. 
Masslne,  Richard  Peter,  Kellogg. 
Mottlahaw,  Ronald  Grant,  Pocatello. 
Nakayama,  Jimmy  D.,  Rlgby. 
Petersen.  William  Donn.  Boise. 
Peterson.  Bobby  Gene,  Idaho  Falls. 
Phillips.  Samuel  C.  Ill,  Homedale. 
Priest.  Michael  Lloyd,  Idaho  Palls. 
Sandoval,  Vicente  Diaz.  American  Falls. 
Savell,  Floyd  Owen,  Boise. 
Smith,  BUly  Gene,  Twin  Palls. 
Stapelman,  Ronald  Lee,  Paul. 
Steele,  Gary  Lyn,  Bliss. 
Tanner,  David  Arlington,  Boise. 
Turner,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Bruneau. 
Wade,  Douglas  John,  Idaho  Palls. 
Walker,  James  Lloyd,  Blackfoot. 
Wilson,  Jerry  Barber,  Mackay.    _ 
Atr  Force 

Bltton,  Gary  W.,  Blackfoot. 

Bruinet,  Robert  Newton,  New  Plymouth. 

Marine  Corps 
Bennett,  Bruce  RoUa,  Boise. 
Bohlscheld,  Curtis  Richard,  PocateUo. 
Clark,  Grant  Leroy,  Pocatello. 
Crouson,  Michael  Lee,  Pocatello. 
De&llppls.  Larry  Dale,  Idaho  Palls. 
Endlcott,  Pranklln  David,  Boise. 
Estes.  Jerry  Duane,  Boise. 
Plnley,  Raymond  Patrick.  St.  Maries. 
Flint,  Wlnfleld  Scott,  Payette. 
Plores.  Francisco  John.  Parma. 
Poster.  Gary  Jack,  Boise. 
Gabriel,  Garry  Lee,  Boise. 
Hepburn,  William  Barton.  Lewlston. 
McLaln.  Jay  Darwin.  Bancroft. 
Powell,  Robert  Allan,  Boise. 
Reasoner,  Prank  Stanley.  Kellogg. 
Ward,  Jimmy  Lee,  Nampa. 
Yagues,  Robert  Gene,  Mountain  Home. 

Navy 
Chatterton,  David  Roger,  Twin  Palls. 


ILLINOIS 


Army 
Adams,  Michael  Edward,  Granite  City. 
Aguado,  Robert  Charles,  Chicago. 
Alberts,  John  Charles,  South  Belolt. 
Allen.  Howard  Lloyd,  Pearl. 
AUman,  Henry  Hayden,  Chicago. 
Anderson.  Lewis  Carl,  Chicago. 
Andres.  Keith  John.  Carpentersvllle. 
Andrews,  Robert  P..  Chicago. 
Arms.  James  Walter,  Cahokla. 
Asbrldge,  Larry  Gene,  Pekln. 
Bailey,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Bailey,  Raymond,  Chicago. 
Ballard,  Melvln,  Rockford. 
Barlett.  Ralph  Harry,  Jr.,  Mt  Carmel. 
Barnard,  Gary  Adrian.  Chicago  Heights. 
Barnhart,  Carl  Ray,  East  Peoria. 
Bartram,  Gerald  Edward,  Chicago. 
Bean.  George  Tyrus,  De  Soto. 
Beavers,  Christopher  Wayne,  Napervllle. 
Beck.  Edward  Charles,  Carpentersvllle. 
Becker,  Lester  Erwln,  Harvard. 
Bednarz,  William  Walter,  Chicago. 
Bell.  Jerry  W..  Pekln. 
Benner,  Fred  Alfred.  East  St  Louis. 
Berek,  Michael  Stanley,  Chicago. 
Berthoux,  Dale  Porter,  JerseyvUle. 
Bertolino,  Pred  Gordon,  Bushnell. 
Besze,  Gyorgy  Janos,  Old  Shawneetown. 
Beuke,  Dennis  Arthur,  Chicago. 
Blgley,  George  Carl,  Cicero. 
Bishop,  Dale  Alan,  Dolton. 
Bishop,  William  Wayne,  Montgomery. 
Black.  Charles  Duffy,  Peoria. 
Boaz,  Kenneth  Wayne.  Ottawa. 
Bolcourt,  Robert  C,  Park  Ridge. 
Bonert,  Ronald  Joseph,  Chicago. 
Boone.  James  Arthur,  E3gln. 
Borowski,  John  C,  Chicago. 
Borst.  Leroy  J.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Brackett,  Prank,  £>ecatur. 
Bradshaw.  James  Thomas,  Decatur. 
Brantley,  John  Arthur,  Chicago. 
Bried,  Robert  Allan,  Waukegan. 
Brltt.  Ronald  Jerome,  Oaklawn. 
Brooks,  Allen,  Chicago. 
Brown,  Charles  C.  Chicago. 
Brown.  Dennis  WUllam,  MoUne. 
Brown,  Robert  Edward.  Chicago. 
Brown,  Walter  WUllam,  Waukegan. 
Bryant,  Francis  Leon,  Decatur. 
Brynelsen,  Thomas  Allen,  Chicago. 
Buckley,  Carl  Dwyne,  Cahokla. 
Burchett,  George  Elmer,  Bloomlngton. 
Burger.  Dieter  Hans.  Lombard. 
Bylon.  John  Louis,  Chicago. 
Campa.  John  Joseph,  Chicago. 
CampbeU,  AlUe  WUllam.  St.  Louis. 
CampbeU,  Jack.  CarterviUe. 
Cardenas,  Arnoldo  J..  Chicago. 
Carlone,  John  Joseph,  n.  Chicago. 
Carls,  Terry  Alan.  Virginia. 
Carmlchael.  Samuel  Lee,  Chicago. 
Carrell,  Larry  Dale,  LawrencevlUe. 
Carson.  Mervyn  Maurice,  Chicago. 
Carter.  Leonard  James.  Winthrop. 
Cassata,  Orrin  Joseph,  Chicago. 
Castillo.  Louis.  Chicago. 
Cavanaugh,  John  Charles.  Chicago. 
Chepely,  Gene  E..  Granite  City. 
Chllders,  Stephen  Andrew.  Alton. 
Chronister.  James  VirgU,  Chicago. 
Chunges.  Jerry,  Michael,  Alvln. 
Churchill.  Steve  John.  Elmhurst. 
Cicero,  Pedele  Anthony,  Chicago. 
Clark,  Richard  Crosby,  Kankakee. 
Clements,  MarshaU  Edward,  Chicago. 
Coleman,  Richard,  Chicago. 
CoUins,  Ray,  Chicago. 
Corrlgan,  Danny  Joseph.  Lansing. 
Cowan,  Aaron  Davis,  East  St.  Louis. 
Cragg,  Gerald,  Chicago. 
Crandall,  John  Paul,  Auora. 
Cross,  Bennie  Lee,  Carlo. 
Cubit,  Billy  Ray,  Chicago. 
Dabon,  Nathaniel,  Harvey. 
Dalton,  John  Michael.  Chicago. 
Davis,  John  William,  Danville. 
De  Carlo,  Gennaro  Joseph,  Kankakee. 
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Army 
Dedman,  Tony.  Lcgrange 
Demon.  DonAld  Clay.  Chicago 
Delgado.  Ruben.  Chicago 
Dennont.  Donald  Eugene.  Jr  .  Woodstock. 
Deroea.  Joseph  William.  Deerfleld. 
Deuel.  William  Townsley.  Sprlngfleld. 
Devere«ux.  Reese,  Chicago 
Dexter.  Herbert  J  ,  Decatur 
DUlard.  Bernard.  Chicago 
Dillon.  WlUlam  Jerry.  Eaat  St  Loula 
Dode.  Pred  Richard.  Chicago 
Donahue,  James  T..  Jr  .  Des  PUlnes 
Dooley,  Dennis  Lynn.  Alton 
Doasett,  James  Edwin.  Geneva. 
Dowdy,  James  Ray.  Granite  City. 
Doyle,  Michael  Charles.  Evanston. 
Drydel,  Don*ld  L..  Rock  Island 
Duckett.  Curtis  Lee.  Rockford. 
Dudley.  P^Drest  Edd.  Chicago. 
Duffy,  Thomas  Benedict.  Jr  .  Glen  Ellyn 
Ehjnbar.  John  Michael.  Villa  Park. 
Dunn,  Laurence  John.  Chicago 
Dvoratchek.  Thomas  .\nthony.  Chicago 
Eaklns.  Marlon  Troy.  Edelsteln 
Eastham,  Martin  Phillip.  Fox  Lake 
Egan.  Timothy  James.  Chicago 
Elsenhour.  Glenn  R  .  Belleville 
El  Hondah.  Dove.  Chicago. 
Bllzondo.  Frederick  H  .  Alton 
ElSWck.  Lex.  Elgin 
Elyga.  Sidney  John.  Woodstock. 
Blza.  Ronald  I.*e.  Downers  Grove 
Esplnosa.  EIII3  CasUno.  Chicago 
Evan3.  Charles  Michael    Witsek.i 
Eversgerd.  Marlln  Chrla.  Germantown. 
Panls.  George  Nlcholia,  Jr    Rockrord 
Perence.  Michael  WlUlam.  Chicago 
Plaher.  David  Luther.  Mitchell. 
Plsher.  David  Wayne.  Chicago. 
Flatley.  Thomas  Michael.  Chicago. 
Plourony.  Jeffrey  Donald.  Chicago 
Poad.  Melvln  Eugene.  Chicago. 
Poley.  James  Richard,  Chicago. 
Ford.  Stephen  Romo   Lisle 
Pranke.  Bernard  Lee,  .\tt  Olive. 
Promm   Ronald  Albert,  Omjha 
Puller.  James  E  .  Evanston 
Piillllove,  Willie  Ketchery,  Chicago 
GagUano.  Prank  P    Mount  Prospect 
Galbavv   George  Richard.  Chicago. 
Galloway.  Clarence.  Chicago 
Ganion   Thomas  Francis,  Peona. 
Garcia.  Antonio,  Chicago 
Garner,  Larry  Arthur   Mulkeytown. 
Garrlgan.  John  L  ,  Chicago 
Gavarla  George  Louis.  Harwoixl  HelghU. 
Geler,  William  Mlch.-iel   Mavwood 
Geis,  WUlum  Charles,  Evergreen  Park. 
Gelonek.  Robert  Eugene.  Jr  .  TaylorvlUe. 
Gibson.  Dale  Henry  Chicago, 
GlUean.  Gary  Lewus   .\Iton. 
Godwin.  Raymond  Wlllard.  Pomona, 
Goeckner.  Eugene  Franklin,  Dleterlch 
Goelz.  Edward  Charles.  Antloch, 
Gorman.  Kevin  Terrence,  Chicago 
Graham   George  Richard,  Port  Byron. 
Grass.  Lawrence  George.  Belleville, 
Gray,  David  Arthur,  Sterling 
Gray  Edwin  Michael  Chicago. 
Green  Charles.  Jr    Chicago 
Green.  Ernest.  Chicago. 
Griffey,  James  Ray,  Harvey. 
Griffln.  Levester.  Chicago 
Gros.  Ronnie  Lee   East  St   Louis, 
Gross.  Rodger  Thomas.  Godfrey. 
Hale,  Paul  Edward.  Na.-,on 
Haley,  Pntrick  Lawrence   La  Salle 
Halford.  Charles  E  .  Latham, 
Hammett.  David  A  ,  Chicago 
Han.sen.  Donald  Charles,  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Harbin.  Gary  Lee  Oswego 
Harden.  John  Merrill.  I.sland  Lake 
Harris.  Patrick  James   Waukegan 
Hartung  Thomas  Edward,  New  Lenox, 
Harvey,  C.trmel  Bernon   Jr  .  Chicago. 
Harvey,  Charles  Edward   East  St   Louis, 
Heft.  Norman  .\nthony.  Chicago 
Hellyer.  William  Edward.  Springfield 
Hensley,  Medford  S  ,  Jr  .  Steger 
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Army 
Herlaud   Frederick  Charles.  Oewego 
Hllgan.  Richard  Peter,  Chicago 
Hill,  Robert  WUson.  Chicago 
Hlnes  James  Roosevelt   Chicago 
Hlnkle.  William  Cecil.  Granite  City 
Hlrsch.  Marshall  Raymond.  Chicago. 
Hltchtna.  Lloyd  Lynn,  Champaign. 
HIavacek.  Glenn  John.  Chicago 
Hoban.  Charles  John.  Ill,  Chicago 
Hoenlges.  Thomas  Leo,  Bloomlngton 
Hooks.  Dennis  Raye   New  Douglas 
Hoots,  Douglas  James,  Winchester. 
Howland   John  Charles.  Bradley 
Hughes.  James  Kenneth,  I^wrencevUle. 
Humes   Maynard  Jewel.  Crbana 
Hutohlson,  Stanley  Robert,  Charlston 
Hutton,  J.ames  Edward.  Bluffs 
Irving.  Earl  Elesler  Jr  .  East  St   Louis 
Ivy,  Jesse  W  .  Jr  .  Chicago 
Jackson,  Wilbur  Desmar.  East  St   Louis. 
Jacob    Randall  Gordon,  Chicago 
Jarrett.  Lemoyndue,  Alton 
Jarvls.  Roger   Ellis.  MoUne 
Johnson.  Arnold  Edward.  Rochelle 
Johnson,  Charles  Edward,  Chicago 
Johnson,  Clayton  Wlnslow,  Evanston 
Johnson.  Jerry  Jack.  Peoria 
Johnson.  Robert  Charles.  Kankakee, 
Johnson,  R«Klney  Dean.  Knoxvllle 
Jones.  Donald  Eugene.  Kewanee 
Jones,  Gary  Lee   Mavwood 
Jones,  Richard  William.  Cairo 
Jonee.  Ronnie  Lee,  Pulaski 
Joseph.  Thom:is  Edward  St   Charles 
Justice   Ralph  Roger.  Granite  City 
Kearnev.  Timothy  William.  Rock  Island. 
Keeling,  .\rthur  R  .  Chicago 
Keller.  Charles  Lee   Lansing 
Kelley.  Michael  Patrick.  Decatur 
Kenter.  Michael  WlUlam.  Effingham. 
Kersten.  Lester  Joseph.  Chicago 
Kimball.  Richard  Nelson.  Jr  .  Granite  City. 
Klaus.  George  Peter.  Posen 
Knighton,  Hlrman  J  .  Jr  ,  Chicago. 
Kolar,  Jerry  Joseph.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
KoUmann.  Richard  Leon.  Stonlngton. 
KotuUa.  Michael  Jerrard,  Chicago 
Kovar.  James  Russell,  Oneida 
Kroger,  Nell  A    Oak  Park 
Krovanda,  John  Martin.  Chicago 
Kublak,  Leonard,  Chicago 
Lange,  Hans  Dletrlck.  Downers  Grove 
Latimer,  WlUlam  Royce.  Chicago. 
Lawler  John  E    Jr  .  McNabb 
Lawlor,  James  V  .  Chicago. 
Lee.  Garrett  Florls,  Chicago 
Lekovlsh.  Donald  P  ,  Lyons 
L«ston,  Thomas  Jerome.  Elmhurst 
Long.  Clyde  Edward.  Jr  .  Bridgeport. 
Long.  Dennis  Lane.  Chicago 
Lopez.  Henry  Robert   Jollet 
Luberda.  Andrew  Patrick,  Chicago 
Luttrell.  G  iry  Allen,  Sterling 
Lyles.  J   L  ,  Rockford 
Lynn.  John  J<.iseph   Jr  .  Chicago 
Machallca.  Joseph  Paul.  Addison, 
Maddox.  Harold  Wavne   Steger 
Madsen.  William  J(36eph.  Chicago 
Malczynskl.  .Matthew  Paul    Northlake 
Malone.  Richard  Clair   Kempton 
Manderfeld,  Kenneth  Jav.  Evergreen  Park. 
Manrlque,  Ramiro.  Jr  .  Blue  Island. 
Mara.  Joseph  P  .  Bell  wood 
Marroquin.  Pedro,  Jr    Chicago 
Marun.  James  C  ,  Jr  .  Chicago 
Martin.  Larry   Chicago 
Mathlesen.  Erhardt  WlUlam    Waukegan 
Mathlaon,  Michael  K  .  East  St   Louis 
Matson.  Robert  Edwin.  Desplalnes 
Mav.  John  Albert.  Chicago 
McCord.  Michael  Rave.  Carml 
McCormlck.  James  Milton.  Chicago 
McCue,  WlUlam  James.  Hometovin 
McCullough   Prezel.  Chicago 
McDanlel.  WlUlam  T    Springfield 
McDanlels.  WUIlam  Lawren,  Deviey. 
McDonlal.  Wesley.  Chicago 
McElroy.  Glenn  David.  Sidney. 
McGowan,  Paul  Joseph,  Chicago. 
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Meloy.  Larry  John.  Jollet 
Messlck.  James  Avery.  Chicago 
Metros.  Carl  Deane.  Chicago 
Michael.  James  Richard.  Newman 
Mlkrut,  John  Thomas,  Cicero 
Miller,  Clarence  .Mvle.  Jr  .  Steg«r 
Miller.  Gerald  Craig.  Tlnley  Park 
Miller.  John  Edward.  West  Point 
Mlshelkls.  Theodore  Nlcodl.  Chicago 
Monroe.  James  Howard.  Chicago. 
Moore.  Dale  WlUlam.  Princeton. 
Moore.  Nelson  Roger.  Elgin. 
Morales.  Ramon  J  .  .Mton 
Morgan.  George  Allen.  Chicago 
Morgan.  Kenneth  Dwlght.  Chicago 
Morris.  Winston,  Chicago 
Moseley.  Stephen  C  ,  MoUne, 
Muhr,  Warren  Francis,  Chicago. 
Neal.  Johnny  Leonard.  East  St   Louis. 
Nelson.  Leroy  A  .  Decatur 
Nelson.  Robert  Allen.  Alton 
Nicola.  Dennis  Grant,  Champaign 
Nlcollnl.  Peter  Joseph.  Chicago 
Nlesp<xlzlany.  Caslmlr.  Chicago. 
Novak.  Geraid  Francis,  Villa  Park 
Novotny.  James  Robert.  Morton  Grove 
Null,  Harold  Edward.  Peoria 
Nutt.  Richard  E  ,  Champaign 
Ogulnn,  Michael  Eugene.  Murphvsboro 
Olive,  Milton  Lee.  III.  Chlc.ign 
Olmstead.  John  Paul.  Warren 
Ortiz,  John  Manuel,  Chicago, 
Otto  WlUlam  Fredrick,  Chicago. 
Page  David  Ronald.  Normal. 
Pannell,  Joseph.  East  St    Louis 
Paterson,  Ross  James.  Palatine. 
Patterson.  Cleveland.  Chicago 
Patterson.  Stanley  F  .  Loves  Park 
Patterson.  Terry  Allen.  Waukeg.in 
Peach.  Robert  .\lan.  Skokle 
Pearson.  Robert  Vemer,  Rockforrt 
Pendola.  .Anthonv  Eugene.  Peoria 
Peters.  Michael,  Brookheld. 
Peterson.  Donald  Carl.  Chicago 
Phillips.  Ernest.  Chicago 
Phillips.  John  Robert.  Bowen 
Phillips.  Lloyd  Freeman.  Ashkum. 
Plantkowskl.  Edward  Joseph,  Chicago 
Pierce.  John  Robert,  Bonnie 
Poellng,  Eugene  Frederick.  Worden. 
Pohlman.  Charles  Paul,  Oreenfleld 
Poteet.  Thomas  James,  Hillside. 
Price,  Gary  Wayne.  Dorchester. 
Provenzano.  Robert  Lee.  Chicago 
Quails.  David  Wayne.  Murphvsboro 
Qulroz.  Joseph  Albert.  Chicago 
Racine.  Franklin  Douglas.  Midlothian 
Rea.  Phillip  Kenneth.  Chicago 
Rellly.  Michael  Patrick.  La  Grange 
Reynolds.  Frank  Everett,  Murphvsboro, 
Rice,  Jesse,  Chicago 

Richards.  Leonard  JetTrey.  Motmt  Vernoc 
Rlchtmyre.  Charles  Lawrenc.  VVlnnetka 
Roach.   Charles  Michael.   Harvev 
Robinson.  ClUTord  Leroy.  Litchfield 
Robinson.  James  William.  Jr  .  Lyons 
Robinson.  Robert  Edward.  Chicago. 
Rochkes.  Francis  Albert.  Pana. 
Rodenbeck.  Roderick  James.  Rockford 
Roesler.  Arthur  Cleon.  Robinson 
Romano.  WlUlam   Ross.   Lombard 
Rome,  Roosevelt  Snow.  Chicago. 
Rose,  Larry  Emmett,  Warsaw, 
Rossi.  .^Ido.  Jr  .  Pekln 
Rost.  Leroy  Alphus.  MoUne, 
Roush.   Robert  Rogers.  Chicago 
Rowell.  Richard  A  .  Carv 
RuhlotT.  Gary  Carl.  Chicago 
Salazar    Roy.  Rolling  Meadows. 
Sanders.  Charles  WlUlam,  Jacksonville, 
Sanders.  WlUlam  Raymond,  Chicago, 
Schaddelee.  WlUlam  D  .  Chicago 
Schatzley.    Michael   Donn.    Wlnthrop   Har- 
bor, 

Schmeltz.  Jerry  E  .  Chicago 
Schroeder,  Donald  Lee,  Springfield 
Schukar.  Ronald  Keith.  Vandalla 
Schulman.  Sheldon  Boris.  Skokle, 
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Schultz,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Peoria. 
Schutz,  Richard  James,  Calumet  City, 
Schwartz,  Martin  Peter,  Chicago. 
Schwebel,  Michael  Philip,  Murphysboro. 
Schwlck,  Martin  Prank,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Schvska,  Leroy  Floyd,  MoUne. 
Scott,  John  Walter,  Mount  Sterling. 
Scull,  John  Fellows.  Jr.,  Glen  Ellyn. 
Seput,  Frederick  WlUlam,  Chicago. 
Settlemlre,  William  David.  Mount  Vernon, 
Shelby,  Jay  Clayton,  Nebo. 
Shelton,  Earl  S.,  Geff 
Shelton.  Ronald  Thomas,  Decatur. 
Shlpman,  Marvin  Leroy,  Sullivan. 
Showmaker,  Ronald  Eugene.  Mound  City. 
Sieben,  Edward  Michael,  Chicago. 
Sinimermon,  Robert  John,  Chicago. 
Smith.  Carl  Gene,  Decatur. 
Smith.  Harvle  G,.  St.  Anne. 
Smith.  PhUlp  Cory,  Belleville. 
Smith.  Samuel  Jerome,  Chicago. 
Smith.  Stephen  Jay,  Mount  Vernon, 
Snyder,  Terry  Lee,  Chicago. 
Sobota,  Daniel  James,  Peoria. 
Solczyk.  Richard  John,  Chicago. 
Sol  ton,  Norman  William,  Chicago, 
Sorlm,  RoUeen  C,  MoUne. 
So'.ihrada,  Terrence  Lee,  Oak  Lawn. 
Spain.  Ervln,  Chicago. 
Spencer,  Johnnie,  Jr..  Chicago. 
Spencer,  Wendell,  Chicago. 
Sprouse,  Jerry  Wayne,  Chicago. 
St  Peter,  Robert  Eugene,  GUman, 
St  Peters,  John  Donald,  Brighton. 
Stark,  Gordon  WlUlam,  Chicago. 
Stfelman.  Teddy  Wayne,  Roodhouse. 
St^ne,  Harmon  S.,  Jr.,  Oregon. 
Strom,  Larry  A..  Chicago. 
Subert.  George  Thomas.  Berwyn. 
Suedmeyer.  MerlU  Lawrence.  Nashville. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  Emerson.  Chicago. 
Sw.mson,  Nels  WlUlam,  Chicago, 
Sykes,  Hamp  Jurome,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Tiilxir,  Everett  Leroy,  Pekln, 
Tuft.  Robert  Edmund,  Highland  Park. 
Tate.  Kenneth  Wayne,  Benton. 
Tate.  Todd,  III.  Chicago. 
Tavlor..  Daniel  Morris.  Chicago. 
Tliomas,  James  Oliver,  Fleldon. 
Tl-..)mas,  Reginald  Michael,  Chicago. 
Tli.imas.  Walter  Reed,  Chicago, 
Thjmpson,  Thelbert  Kenneth,  Chicago. 
Tliompson.  WlUlam  Howard.  Belleville. 
TlKirne-Thomsen.  Carl  Spaul.  Lake  Forest. 
Tieman,  Edward  Lewis,  CarlinvlUe. 
Tocnnles  Norman  George.  Albers. 
Tcrres.  Angelo.  Chicago. 
Treest.  Norman  Eugene.  Marseilles. 
Tremayne.  James  Ronald.  Ch,lcago. 
Turk.  Jon  Peter.  Melrose  Park. 
Turskey.  Harold  Sean.  Oak  Park. 
Twing.  Robert  Anthony.  HUlsdale. 
Urbanlak.  Edward.  Chicago. 
Utter.  Thomas  Duane.  Hinsdale. 
Vadbunker.  James  Patrick.  GUman. 
Vaickus.  Anthoney  J..  Jr..  Chicago. 
Van  Hoosler.  James  D..  Palatine. 
Vrt.-!lopul08.  John  WlUlam.  Chicago. 
Viehweg.  Michael,  Chicago. 
Vi  eler.  Gale  Kurk,  East  MoUne. 
Wacman,  Jeffrey  Burton,  Chicago, 
Walker.  Richard.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Walsh.  Casper  Marvin.  III.  Chicago. 
Walters.  Donald  Edward.  Jr..  Des  Plalnes. 
Warzecha.  Gerald  Walter,  Chicago. 
Washington.  James  Ervln.  Chicago. 
Washington.  Leonard  B..  Jr..  Chicago. 
Waters.  Meivin  Lester.  Chicago. 
Welch.  Jack  Allen.  Chicago. 
Wendolowskl.  James  Francis,  Chicago. 
Wente.  Daniel  Lewis,  Neoga. 
Wheeler.  James.  Chicago, 
White.  James  Darrell.  Jr..  Decatur. 
White.  Lee  Owens.  Jr..  Evinston. 
W'hitlngton.  Larry  E..  Falrmount 
Williams,  John  Dewey,  Butler. 
W'i:iiams.  Richard  Allen.  East  St.  Louis. 
Williams.  Theodore.  Jr  ,  Robblns. 
Willis.  Larry  Joe.  White  Heath. 
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Witt,  Jerry  Paul,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Wojclk,  Lawrence  Adam,  Chicago. 
Woolrldge,  Paul  MlUard,  Jr.,  Metropolis. 
Workman,  Joseph  Myron,  Peoria. 
Wormdahl.  Richard  Gene.  Sugar  Grove. 
Wright,  Kenneth  Michael.  Alton. 
Wright.  Willie  Alfred,  Chicago. 
Young.  Horace  Earle,  Aledo. 
Zelinko,  George  Allen,  Chicago, 
Zinn.  Ronald  Lloyd.  Orland  Park 
Zlonts,  Charles  A..  Cicero. 
Zum,  Mallen  PhUip  Otto.  Jr.,  Homewood. 

Air  Force 
Carlock,  Ralph  Laurence.  Des  Plalnes, 
Carlson,  John  Werner,  Chicago. 
Causey,  John  Bernard,  Granite  City. 
Chambers,  Samuel  P.,  III.  Crystal  Lake. 
CoUlns,  WlUard  Marlon,  Quincy, 
Graff,  James  Howard,  Morengo, 
Hauschildt,  John  Charles,  Chicago, 
Hawkins,  Jerry  Pavey.  luka 
Hays,  George  Burns  Robinson. 
Bergert.  Thomas  Malcolm,  Savanna, 
Lankford,  Charles  Bernard,  ColUnsvlUe. 
Marshall,  Richard  Carlton,  Chicago. 
Moore,  William  John,  Monmouth. 
Price,  James  Henry.  Winchester. 
Prltchard.  WlUlam  Henry,  Lagrange  Park, 
Roglers,  Charles  Joseph,  Rock  Island, 
Roth,  BiUie  Leroy,  Lacon 
Sala.  James  Donald.  Chicago, 
WUllains.  Robert  Cyril.  McLeansboro, 
Woodson,  Richard  Eugene,  Winchester. 
Yates,  Glendell  Eugene.  Harrisburg. 
Marine  Corps 

Ahinzow,  Tony,  Chicago, 
Aldridge,  Nell  Wayne.  Grant  Park. 
Allen.  Melvln  Lee.  Chicago, 
Almanza,  Pablo,  Chicago, 
Alvls,  Roy  Gene,  KeU. 
Anderson,  Stephen  Arthur,  Evanston. 
Armstrong,  Herman  Robert.  Alton 
Arnold,  John  Craig,  Quincy. 
Arnold.  Robin  Lee,  Streamwood. 
Avington.  Larasett  Earl.  Jr..  Chicago, 
Badslng,  Michael  Terrance.  Chicago 
Bangert,  Stephen  Ray,  Decatur 
Bates,  Robert  Anthony.  Lake  Forest. 
Behrns.  Richard  John.  Spring  Grove. 
Bell.  John  Henry.  Peoria, 
Bell.  Larry  Dean.  Rockford 
BeU.  Leo.  Jr..  East  St,  Louis 
Bennett,  Dwlght  Parwell.  Jr  .  Melrose  Park. 
Bennett,  Richard  Charles.  Wood  River 
Beran,  Nicholas  Michael.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Berry,  Larry  Michael.  East  St    Louis. 
Bertolozzl,  Paul  Charles,  Elmwood  Park, 
Black,  Ronald  Lee,  Jacksonville. 
Bland,  Gary  Paul.  Peoria. 
Blasen.  Richard  Lee.  Wheaton. 
Blumer,  Edward  Eugene,  Chicago. 
Bocanegra.  Rojelio.  Northbrook. 
BoUman,  Donald  Warren.  Norridge. 
Borczyk.  Stephen  Zblgniew,  Chicago. 
Boyd,  Wilburn  Hugh,  Carbondale. 
Bradley,  Loren  Eugene.  Granite  City, 
Brewer,  Dale  Connard,  De  Kalb. 
Bricker.  Charles  WlUlam.  RushvlUe. 
Broderlck.  Patrick  Emrnet.  Chicago. 
Bromley,  Thomas  Edward,  Chicago. 
Brouqulst,  Steven  Andre,  Champaign. 
Brunner.  Donald  Ralph.  Chicago. 
Bryant,  Michael  Steven,  Des  Plaines, 
Bryar,  John  Joseph,  Chicago. 
Boff,  William  Relnhart.  Bloomlngton. 
Butler.  Benny  Lee.  Humboldt. 
Butler,  George  Richard.  Durand. 
Cabrera.  Louis  Xavler.  Jr.,  Blue  Island. 
Caby.  Billy  Ray.  Cutler. 
Cacclottolo.  Nell  Joseph,  Norridge. 
Canelakes,  Peter  Joseph,  Waukegan. 
Capel,  John  Bruce,  Glen  Ellyn. 
Carnell.  Tulmadge  Wayne.  Moro. 
Carter.  Ralph  Wlnfleld,  Chicago. 
Cassldy.  Patrick  Christian,  Chicago. 
CatUn.  Norman  Richard.  Chicago. 
Chapman,  Sidney  David.  Chicago. 
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Chavez,  Antonio  Gonzalez.  Chicago. 
Chlewa,  John,  Chicago. 
Claybrook.  Larry  Dean,  HiUsboro. 
Conglardo,  Thomas  Dean,  Murphysboro. 
Conner,  Patrick.  CasejrvUle. 
Cooper.  Avery  Lee.  St.  Louis. 
Corley,  Robert  Hal,  Stone  Park. 
Costantlno.  Ronald  Joseph.  BeU  wood. 
Cox,  Daniel  Ronen,  Litchfield. 
Crawford,  Richard  Allen,  Godfrey. 
Cronln,  John  Earl,  Chicago. 
Crouch,  Jack  Enanuel.  Jr..  Mt.  Vernon. 
Cru'xhfield,  Claries  Ellis.  Klnmundy. 
Dalley,  WlUlam  Grant.  Jr,,  Oak  Park. 
Daniels,  Lawrence  Edward.  Oak  Forest, 
Davis,  Garry  Don,  Ellzabethtown. 
Davis.  Robert  Nelson.  Alton. 
Davis.  Willie,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Dawson.  Wayne  Eugene.  Champaign. 
Dean,  Alan  James,  West  Chicago. 
Delgado.  Michael  Julian.  Jr..  Chicago. 
I>enny,  Lawrence  Edward.  Belleville. 
Dorsey,  Cecil  Everett.  Duquion, 
Dunlap.  Lawrence  David,  Jr,,  Chicago. 
Eaton,  Emmanuel  Lloyd,  Tower  HIU. 
Edwards,  James  Walter,  Normal. 
Ellis.  Bennel.  Phoenix. 
Emery.  Robert  Edward.  Granite  City. 
Enderby,  Robert  Francis,  Danville. 
Erllng,  "wUUam  Nels.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Esch.  F^ank  Ryan.  Normal. 
EvUslzer.  David  Nathaniel,  Rlchvlew. 
Pabrls.  Chris  FYank.  Chicago. 
Fairfield.  Dennis  Howard.  Modesto. 
Falloon,  Edwin  Joseph,  Evergreen  Park, 
FMlpl,  John  Taylor,  Glenview. 
Plnley,  Michael  Paul.  Big  Rock. 
Fitzpatrlck.  Curtis  L..  Jr  ,  Chicago 
Flanlngam,  David  Eugene.  Rockford. 

Fleming.  John  James.  Chicago. 

nores.  Jose.  Anibal.  Chicago, 

Foran,  William  Patrick.  Decatur. 

Freed.  Robert  Thomas.  Aledo, 

French.  Allen  George.  Park  Ridge, 

Fries.  Dennis  Jerome,  Chicago. 

Frizzell.  Donald  Eugene.  Chicago, 

Frye.  James  Kenneth.  Aledo 

Pulk,  Michael  Raymond.  Oakley. 

Gaffney,  Michael  Francis,  Chicago, 

Galarza,  Rudolph  Joseph.  Chicago. 

Gattis.  Charles  Manley.  Jr  ,  Crete, 

Getlin,  Michael  Peter.  La  Grange, 

Gibson.  Donald  Frederick.  Wheaton. 

Giebe.  Richard  John,  Granite  City, 

Gilgenberg,  John  Daniel   Oak  Lawn, 

Ginter.  Dennis  Harry.  Chicago. 

Glawe.  Thomas  Duane,  Rockford. 

Gonce.  Ray  Lonnie.  Lovers  Park, 

Goossens.  Matthew  R.iymond,  Chicago. 

Grant,  Jackya  Kederis.  Chicago, 

Green.  Arthur  William.  Chicago, 

Green.  Kenneth  Leslie,  Chicago. 

Guerln.  Walter  Thoma.s,  Cairo, 

Hackett,  William  Ralph.  Jr  .  Chicago, 

Hahner,  George  Lawrence  Jr  ,  Chicago. 

Halpin.  William  Francis,  Chicago. 

Hanrahan.  Jerome  M  ,  Jr    Chicago, 

Harris,  Glenn  Alvln.  Chicago, 

Harrison.  Celister,  Jr..  Chicaeo, 

Hartzell.  Sammy  Lowell.  Arlington  Heights. 

Harvey,  Raymond.  Chicago 

Healey.  James  Jay,  Northbrock, 

Heclmovlch.  Robert  Allen.  Chicago. 

Heffernan.  Daniel  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Hengels.  Raymond  Gesrse   Downers  Grove, 

Henrlcks.  Donald  Merle.  Jr  .  Mount  Morris. 

Herman,  Allan  Joseph.  Ev.mston, 

Hissong,  Harry  Leavern.  Beecher  City. 

Hogan.  Gordon  Lee.  Alton, 

HoUwedel,  Charles  William.  Tlnley  Park. 

Horn.  Raymond  Leon.  Chicago, 

Houston,  Bennle  Lee.  Chicago. 

Jalloway.  Stephen  Frank,  Oak  Lawn. 

Jarvls.  Lee  Brian,  Berwyn. 

Jennings.  Thomas  Alvin.  P.ilestine. 

Johnson.  Charles.  Batavia, 

Johnson,  Jesse  Lewis.  Morris 

Johnson.  Kenneth  C.irl.  Bradley, 

Johnson.  Oliver.  Chicago. 
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Jonaa.  DkTld  L«e  Lincoln 
Jon«a.  Jkm«a  Andrew.  Seneca 
Joyce,  Thomaj  Michael.  Springfield 
Ka«per.  Orefory  Joeeph.  Chicago 
Keane,  Patrick  Brendan.  Chicago 
Kedroakl.  Albert  Arthur.  Jr    Chicago 
Kellermann.  Allan  Howard.  Chicago 
Kenelpp.  Warren  Owlngi.  Jr    Oak  Lawn 
King.  John  Terrence   Park  Forest 
Kinney.  Merle  Allan.  Chicago 
Klaala.  Walter.  Chicago 
Klopmeyer.  James  Martin.  Mlllatadt 
Knudaen.  John  Henry.  Chicago 
Koalper.  Donald  Bdward.  Northbrook. 
Kolbeck.  Pranz.  Joseph.  Deerfleld. 
Kopec.  Bdward.  Chicago 
Koaky,  Richard  Allen.  Cicero 
Kretalnger.  Donald  Maurice.  Leaf  River. 
Krtaan.  David  Anthony,  Chicago 
Krystosaek.  Oerald  Michael.  Chicago 
Kyaer.  John  Thomaa.  Chicago 
Ladd.  Leamon  Ray.  Chicago. 
Landers.  Ronnie  Ray.  Mundeleln 
Landon.  William  Gregory.  Deerfleld 
Lange.  Conrad  Thomas.  Wood  Dale 
Lara.  Humberto.  Chicago 
Lavlah.  John  Larry.  West  Prankfort. 
Le«,  Stephan  Michael.  Chicago 
Lepaver.  WUUam  Joseph.  Dolton. 
L«ptAr.  Thomas  Lynn.  Springfield 
Leutenegger.  Joe  Carl.  Granite  City. 
Llberatl.  Peter  Joseph.  Chicago 
Liberty.  Ronald  Edward.  Chicago 
Under.  Herbert,  m.  Chicago 
Lia.  Richard  John.  Chicago 
Uttle.  William  Walter.  III.  Bloomlngton. 
Lloyd.  Lowell  Ray.  Woodlawn. 
Lohrey.  James  William.  Chicago 
Machacek.  William  Allen.  Skokle 
Maggio.  Joseph  Anthony.  Jr  .  Melrose  Park. 
Manhelm.    Vernon    Arthur.    Jr      Prankltn 
Park 

MarUn.  Robert  Elmer.  Hickory. 
Martin,  William  Deon,  Springfield 
Masny.  Bernard  Joseph.  Chicago, 
Matthews.  Joseph.  Chicago 
Maul.  Richard  Allen.  Chicago. 
May.  Alan  Richard.  Clc«ro. 
McCarthy.  Edward  Joseph.  Chicago. 
McOee.  Charles  Adam.  Alton 
McGulre.  Andy.  Jr  .  Chicago 
McKeon.  Joseph  Thomas.  Jr  ,  Chicago, 
McKlnaon.  Michael  James,  Pecatonlca 
McNeil.  Sylvester,  Chicago, 
Meltzer,  Edward  .\lan.  Round  Lake. 
Metcalf.  Jerry  Eugene.  Delavan, 
Meyer.  Edward  K   Vormal 
Miller.  Daniel  Harold.  Chicago, 
Miller.  Robert  Michael,  Chicago 
Miller.  WUUam  PrankUn.  JerseyvlUe. 
Miranda.  Paul  Andrew.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Monroe.  Gregory  James.  Chicago 
Moody.  Richard  Plnlsa.  Cottage  Hills 
Moody.  Robert  Wilcox.  ColUnavUle, 
Mooney.  Robert  Ray.  St  Llbory 
Morgan.  Junior  Ray,  West  Prankfort. 
Morgan.  Robert  Prancls,  Glenn  EUyn 
MuUln.  Richard  Rocco.  Roeelle, 
Neal.  Nelson  Denfleld,  Chicago 
Nlencjiuk.  Peter  Richard.  Chicago 
Norbut   George  Edward.  Chicago 
Norton.  Roger  Kay,  Auburn 
Nosek,  WUUam  Allen.  Chicago 
Nowakowskl.  Walter  John.  Chicago, 
O'Connor.  John  Prancls.  Chicaco 
OMalley.  Pred  Gillespie.  Parmer  City. 
Overmyer  Robert  Joe.  Mattoon 
Overturf.  Philip  Gene.  West  Prankfort 
Page.  James  Robert.  Genoa 
Palmer.  Larry  Ray.  Blhurst 
Pastorvlch.  Eugene  Arthur.  WalahvlUe 
Pellkan.  Roger.  Chicago, 
Perria.  Pellz.  Loves  Park 
Petersen.  Donald  Roger.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Peterson.   Ted    Bamett.   BartonvlUe 
Petroael.  WUUam.  Jr    Palos  Park 
Phillips.  Tommle.  Chicago 
Pike.  Dennis  Eugene.  Petersburg 
Plote.  Dale  Edwin.  South  Elgin 
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Pralre.  Leroy  Paul.  MonMnce 
Pruett.  Darrel  Eugene.  New  Salem. 
Puayrewskl.  Leslie.  Chicago 
Radar.  Charles  Wayne.  Cheater. 
Rapp.  Joseph  Louis.  Pre«burg. 
Raeh.  Harry  Don.  Herrtn 
Rathe.  Philip  Henry.  Mattoon 
Hawson.   WlUlam  Allen,  Lake  Poreat. 
Redfeam.  Don  Allan.  Decatur. 
Reel.  WUUam  Bdward.  Carlock. 
Rens.  James  Thoma*.  Dea  Plalnes. 
Richardson.  Arthur  Gene.  Rochelle. 
Riley.  Charles  John.  Tlnley  Park 
RUey.  Kirk  Irwin.  Peoria 
Roberts.  Joseph  Ray.  Chicago. 
Rogowskl.  Ronald  Cheater.  Norrldge. 
Rollins.  Art)al.  Jr  .  Bast  St.  Louis. 
Roth.  Bruoe  Jonathan,  Park  Ridge. 
Roaanskl.   Bdward  Charles.  Chicago, 
Ruaaell.  Carl  Erie.  Chicago, 
Sansone.  Donald  Prank.  Chicago. 
San  tana.  Plorentlno  John,  Elgin. 
Saunders.  Darryl  Eldridge,  Chicago. 
Schmidt.  Oerald  Bernard.  Albers, 
Schneider,  Jack  Arthur.  Blmhurst 
Sohult*.  WlUlam  John.  Stone  Park 
Schumacher.  Ronald  Kenneth.  Wauconda. 
Schurch,  Ronald  Lee.  OrangevUle 
Scroggin.  Michael  Thomas.  Mount  Pulaski, 
Selaser.  Kenneth  Anthony.  Gilberts 
Shafer.  Robert  Laurence.  Windsor. 
Shaffer.  Jack  Leon.  Areola, 
Shaner.  Michael  Ira.  Jollet 
Sharp.  Keith  Prancls.  Sumner 
Shepard.  Raymond  Andrew.  Chicago, 
Shepler,  Anthony  George.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Hhumbarger.  Dale  Earl.  Mattoon. 
Sieger.  Raymond  Martin.  Chicago 
SIrcher.  Paul  Charles.  Ingleslde 
Skinner,  Phillip  Craig.  Chicago. 
Slagel.  James  Allan.  Jollet, 
Slager.  Charles  Albert.  Berwyn 
Slane.  WlUlam  Llewellyn.  Chicago. 
Smith.  John  Russell.  Decatur. 
Snyder,  Robert  Lee.  Chicago 
Staasl.  James  Stephen.  Wood  River. 
Stateczny.  Harry  John.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Staton.  Paul  Ray.  Lyons. 
Stevens.  Marvin  Owens.  Chicago. 
Strehle.  Ernest  WlUlam.  Mundeleln. 
Stubstab.    Gerald   Edward.   Chicago. 
Sutton,  Jack  Richard.  Harvey, 
Tammen.  WUUam  Dwight,  Chicago. 
Taylor,  Larry  Dean.  Monmouth 
Terry.  John  Prancls.  Jr..  Cairo, 
Tinker.  John  Gregg.  New  Beaton. 
Toeprltz.  Richard.  Chicago, 
Totora.  Chrts  Anthony.  Wood  River 
Trtpplett.  A   W  .  Rockford. 
Turner.  Kenneth  Leon.  Chicago, 
Van  Gundy,  Nelson  Earl.  Mattoon. 
Vanderkloot.  Harry  Cornell.  Antloch. 
Verhelst.  Jamee  Layman.  Kewanee. 
Vlclch.  Albert  Lee.  Jollet. 
Vlasak.  WlUlam  James.  Jr  ,  Chicago. 
Wagstaff.  Steven  Ray.  MurrayvlUe 
Waljeaki.  Charlea.  Chicago, 
Walton.  Joeeph  Herbert.  Chicago. 
Waltrlch.  Robert  John.  Chicago. 
Ward.  Walt«r  Leonard.  Harvey, 
Waters.  Michael.  Chicago. 
Webb.  Bruce  Douglas.  Wheaton 
Weekfall.  Eddie  Lee.  Bast  St,  Loxila. 
Werdernian.  James  Edward.  Kewanea. 
Werle.  Harold  Prancls.  Roacoe. 
White,  James  Leo,  Chicago, 
Williams,  Ralph  Maurice,  Chicago. 
Williams,  Robert  Earl   Rockford 
Wilson.  Michael.  Chicago. 
Wilson.  Ronald  Lee.  Alton. 
Wiskur.  James  Clyde.  Wlnthrop  Harbor. 
Wltcher.  Leonard.  III.  Alton. 
Woodall.  John  Braxton.  Bast  Alton. 
Wylle,  Joseph  Dunn.  II.  BeUevlUe. 
Wynne.  Larry  B  ,  Chicago 
Yarber.  Michael  Jerome,  Chicago. 
Youmans.  Predertch  John,  Otiman. 
Young,  Dallas  Clyde,  Jr  ,  Salem. 
Yurgaltla.  Stanley  George.  Harvajr. 
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Bardach.  Robert  Brie.  Arlington  Heights 
Bernard.  Charles  Louis.  Jr..  Bast  St,  Louis 
Brlstow.  Glenn  Truman.  Chicago. 
Brown.  Thomas  Bdward.  DanvlUe. 
Bute.  Donald  Leroy.  Streator. 
Gain.  Porreat  Earl.  WUllamafleld. 
Cheek.  Richard  Allan.  Oregon. 
Croae.  Ronald  Alan,  Keithsburg. 
Diamond.  WlUlam  T..  Jr..  Ottawa. 
Eunice.  Ronald  Lee.  Oaleaburg. 
Puhrman,  WlUlam  Ralph.  Chicago 
Goers.  Louis  Lloyd.  Steger. 
Grasao.  Anthony  John,  Chicago. 
Gray,  Robert  Lyndon.  liAarengo. 
Jackson.  Walter  Philip,  Danville. 
Kinney.  Richard  Lee.  West  Prankfort. 
Knight.  Larry  WUliams.  Rockford. 
Mann.  Daniel  McCarthy.  Waukegan. 
McGrath.  Jamee  Patrick.  Chicago. 
Moran.  Daniel  Hagen.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Nelson.  John  Thomas,  Washington. 
Rlon.  Donald  Joseph.  Northbrook. 
Schroeder.  Richard  Olen.  LAnalng. 
Stewart.  David  Sherman.  Peoria. 
Sweeney,  Patrick  John.  Chicago. 
Wilson.  Gary  Robert,  Chicago  Heights. 

imiANA 
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Ackerman,  John  Robert.  Gary. 

Alexander.  Laurie  Leon.  ShelbyvUle. 

Allen.  Eddie  James,  Richmond. 

Allen.  Jack  Lee.  Indianapolis. 

Allen.  James  Otis,  Indianapolis. 

Allison,  WUUam  Edwin,  Dacatur. 

Armstrong.  WlUlam  L..  EvansvtUe. 

Arrlngton.  John  Robert.  Columbus. 

Banks.  Larry  Clayton.  NashvlUe. 

Barksdale.  CuUen.  Jr  .  Gary, 

Basey.  Dwight  Leroy,  Anderson 

Batchelor.  Max  Wayne.  Brazil 

Beasley.  Percy.  Jr..  Gary, 

Bell.  TTiomas  Lynn,  IndlanapolU. 

Biddle.  Daniel  Ellis.  Arcadia. 

Black,  Dennis  Walter,  lAOtto. 

Blackerby.  Ralph  W,.  Muncle, 

Blackwell.  Jamee,  Llsman,  Jr  ,  EvansvlUe. 

Blevlns.  James  Robert.  Crown  Point. 

Bonnell.  Larry  Gene.  Wlnamac. 

Bonnie.  Lewis  Ell,  Evanavllle. 

Branaman,  Kenneth  Maria,  Seymour. 

Braswell,  Dannie  Glenn,  Crane. 

Brouhard.  Malcolm  Keith.  Wheatfleld. 

Brown.  Marlon  C  .  Indianapolis 

Brubaker.  Max  L,.  Laketon, 

Burch.  James  Edward.  Freedom 

Burns,  Junior  R  .  Hobart. 

Burton.  Dennis  Lee.  West  Lafayette. 

Cable.  Richard  Allen,  Shelby 
Cadenhead.  Randall  James  Elizabeth. 
Campbell.  Tommle  Joe.  Anderson. 
Carle.  Gary  Lee.  Anderson 
Carpenter.  Pred  W  .  Hobart 
Carter.  WUUam  Allen.  Indianapolis, 
Chambers.  Raymond  Earl.  Mlshawaka. 
Clanton.  Howard.  Indianapolis, 
Coffey.  Robert  WlUlam.  CoatesvUle. 
Coldeberg.  Donald  Ray.  Walkerton, 
Coleman.  Clarence  Leroy.  Indianapolis. 
Cooper.  David  Arthur.  Ragesdale 
Coy,  Benjamin  D..  Jr..  NoblesvUle 
Craven.  Leonard  Isler,  Jefferson vlUe. 
Crawford.  Johnny  Ray,  Alexandria. 
Creason.  Richard  Earl.  MarklevlUe. 
Croy.  WlUlam  Mark.  Auburn. 
Davis.  Robert  Allen.  F>ort  Wayne 
Deal.  Larry  Keith.  OwensvUle, 
Deaton.  Jack  Joe.  Indianapolis. 
Deltmeyer.  Thomas  Paul.  Richmond. 
Dent.  Michael  Earl.  EvansvlUe. 
Dlckerson.  Harold.  Poland. 
Dlckeraon.  John  Green.  III.  Gary, 
Dlckerson.  Rlccardo  Burton.  Port  Wayne, 
Downing.  David  Allen.  Richmond, 
Downs.  Jerry  Wayne.  Columbus. 
Draves.  Larry  Daniel.  Hobart. 
Drazer.  Thomas.  Stephen,  Kouts. 
Duckett.  Ronald  Warren.  Trafalgar, 
Edwards.  Oary  Stephens.  Hammond 
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£mmart,  Jamea  Lee,  Oary. 
Ernhart.  Stuart  Jamea.  Indianapolis. 
Etiler,  Michael  I>an,  North  Vernon. 
Pennlmore.  Gregory  Scott,  Elwood. 
Ferguson,  WlUlam  Olen.  Bluffton. 
FeweU,  John  Phillip,  Jr.,  Kokomo. 
Fisher,  David  R.,  Lebanon. 
Plory,  Robert  Iieater,  Jr.,  Bloomfleld. 
Fogle,  Lary  Dale,  Lawrenceburg. 
Foreman,  James  Lee,  Warsaw. 
Foster,  Benny  Edward,  Hammond. 
Fowler,  Etigene  Rtiasell,  Terre  Haute. 
Freeman,  Donald  Vem.  Boonvllle. 
Freeman,  Roy  Eldon,  Jr..  Anderson. 
Funkhouaer,  Carl  T.,  Anderson. 
Gallagher.  Prank  H.,  Logansport. 
Gibson,  Rowland  Eldward,  Indianapolis. 
GUI,  David  Eugene,  EvansvlUe. 
Gipson,  Billy  Edwin,  Indianapolis. 
Glasper,  John  James,  New  Haven. 
Godfrey,  John  Larlmore,  Llgonler. 
Goffredo,  Michael  Anthony,  Orlffltb. 
Goheen,  Richard  H.,  EvansvlUe. 
Gore,  Freddy  Ray,  Chesterton. 
Gray,  Robert  Allen,  AvUla. 
Greenwood,  Francis  David,  Oxford. 
Grtbble,  Ray  Neal,  Muncle. 
Grube.  Terry  Lee,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Guerrero,  Joeeph  Donald,  Marlon. 
Hackett,  Robert  E.,  Gary. 
Handlon,  Jerry  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
Henshew,  Pred  Newton.  Jr..  Camby. 
Hardesty.  Robert  Joe,  Lafayette. 
Harper,  BlUy  Neal,  Gary. 
Harris,  Lynn  Arden,  Columbia  City. 
Harrison,  Donald  Lewis.  Rockport. 
Haste,  Rodger  Dale,  Greenfield. 
Hatchett,  E^urey  Lee,  IndlanapoUs. 
Hattabaugh,  Paul  Russell,  Rensselaer. 
Hayes.  Timothy  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
Haynes,  James  Edward,  Vlncennes. 
Hembree,  James  Vernon.  Loogootee. 
Heppen,  George  Henry.  Jr..  Anderson. 
Higglnbothan.  Allen  L..  South  Bend. 
HoUopeter,  Raymond  Rlchar,  Oary. 
Holmes,  Lonnle  Michael,  South  Bend. 
Hoos,  WUUam  Arthur,  Jr.,  East  Chicago. 
Howard,  David  Leroy,  Lafayette. 
Howe,  Harvey  Grant,  Jr..  Muncle. 
Hubbard.  Dennis  Leroy,  Gary. 
Huebner,  Burrel  Dale,  MonroevlUe. 
Husk.  Clarence  Ray,  EvansvlUe. 
Hutchlngs.  David  George,  Anderson. 
Huth,  Ralph  Charles.  Indianapolis. 
Jackson,  Allen  Lee,  Anderson. 
James,  Arthxir  Leroy,  Log^ansport. 
Jenkins.  Oerald  Thomas,  Evanavllle. 
JoUey,  David  Marvin.  Jr.,  JeffersonvlUe. 
Jones,  Oary  Blaine,  EvansvlUe. 
Jones.  Jackie  Dallas.  Indianapolis. 
Jones,  Stephen  Perry,  Terre  Haute. 
Jordan,  Daniel  Walter,  Griffith. 
Joseph,  Ronald  Ray,  Gary. 
Kail.  Robert  Morton.  Monroe  City. 
Katrenlcs,  James  Noel.  Gary. 
Katzenberger.  Raymond  L.,  Indianapolis. 
Kellems,  Raymond  Earl.  Cannelton. 
King.  John  Edward.  Port  Wayne. 
Koch.  Thomas  Michael,  EvansvlUe. 
Kraft.  Michael  Eugene,  EvansvlUe. 
Kros.  Roger  Allen,  Lake  Village. 
Kurtz.  Robert  Warner.  Culver. 
Laier.  Stephen  Eugene,  Fort  Wayne. 
Lane.  Leonard  Prancls,  Rensselaer. 
Law,  James  Douglas.  IndlanapoUs. 
Lawson.  Roger  W..  Klmxnell. 
Locke,  Jack  Elrworth.  Gary. 
Logan.  Ronnie  Lee,  IndlanapoUs. 
Lynch.  Richard  E..  CrawfordsvlUe. 
MaUory.  WUUam  Earl.  Jr.,  IndlanapollB. 
Maloy,  Terry  Lee.  Royal  Center. 
Marts,  Daniel  Morris,  Jr.,  Michigan  City. 
McDanlel,  Wayne  Ivan,  BosweU. 
McDanlels,  Charles  Albert,  EvansvlUe. 
McPetrtdge.  Oary  Clayton.  Wheatland. 
McOee.  Richard  Wayne,  Oary. 
Meneely.  Herman  Richard,  Terre  Haute. 
Metsker,  Thomas  Curtis.  IndlanapollB. 
Meyers.  David  Lee.  Milan. 
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Mlddleton,  James  Edward,  Orandvlew. 
MlUer,  Daryl  L.,  Muncle. 
MlUer,  Edward  Clinton,  IndlanapoUs. 
Miller,  Everett  Gene,  Wabash. 
MlUer,  Oeorge  Daniel,  IndlanapoUs. 
MlUer,  Ivan  Dean,  Jr.,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Miller,  Michael  J.,  Peru. 
Mills,  Dale  Edward,  Columbia  City. 
Mlncks,  Jlmmle  Lee.  New  Castle. 
Minton,  Bobby,  Elizabeth. 
MltcheU,  Horace  Olbbs,  Jr.,  IndlanapoUs. 
Moore,  Fred,  Jr.,  SharpsvlUe. 
Moore,  Ralph  Eklward.  IndlanapoUs, 
Morford.  Loren  Lee,  North  Manchester. 
Morrell,  Dennis  Richard.  Fort  Wayne. 
Mundy,  Harold  Eugene,  IndlanapoUs, 
MuBselman,  Robert  Eugene,  Richmond. 
Nash,  John  M.,  Tipton. 
Neeley,  Dennis  Paul.  IndlanapoUs. 
Nevln,  Patrick  Christopher,  East  Chicago. 
Nichols,  Joseph  David.  Jr.,  Gary. 
Noe,  Floyd  Russell,  Huntington. 
Nunley,  James  E.,  Gary. 
Odler,  Steven  Kent,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ogleaby,  Charles  Doyle,  EvansvlUe 
Orcutt,  Larry  Lee,  IndlanapoUs. 
Osbom,  WUUam  Chester,  Tipton. 
Osborne,  Oeorge,  Oary. 
Owens,  Benn,  Indianapolis. 
PanvUa,  Relno  Arne,  Columbia  City. 
Parrett,  James  Ray,  Columbia  City. 
Phillips,  Carl  Wayne.  IndlanapoUs. 
Pierce,  Richard  A.,  MonroevlUe. 
Plnkerton,  Uoyd  D.,  Huntington. 
Prlesthoff,  Thomas  Eugene,  Logansport. 
Pugb,  Michael  Lee,  IndlanapoUs.  ' 

Ragle,  James  WUUam,  Velpen. 
Reed,  Phillip  Eugene.  Yorktown. 
Reynolds,  Jay  WlUard.  IndlanapoUs. 
Richardson.  WlUlam  H.,  Jr..  Terre  Haute. 
Roark,  Roy  Rogers,  IndlanapoUs. 
Bobbins,  Hugh  MlUer,  Denver. 
Robertson,  Andrew  James,  Gary. 
Robinson,  Charles  Harvey,  Elkhart. 
Roseberry,  Roger  Duane,  Hebron. 
Rothenbuhler,  Lynn  Harley,  Fort  Wayne. 
Rothrlng,  Howard  Earl,  Jr.,  CrothersvlUe. 
Sabens,  Jerry  Dean,  Salem. 
Saylor,  Charles  Duane,  Muncle, 
Schelber,  Richard  Alan,  Huntington. 
ScoUey,  Benjamin  Elmer.  Sheridan. 
Scott,  David  Amos,  Marlon. 
Sechrest.  James  Ronald,  Hammond, 
Sherman.  Harley  Edward.  Bloomfleld. 
Skaggs.  Lonnle  O,.  Gary, 
Slater,  Kenneth  Eugene.  EvansvlUe. 
Slavens,  Wendell  Lee,  Oxford. 
Sloan,  Oeorge  Michael,  New  Castle. 
Smith,  Clifford,  IndlanapoUs. 
Smith,  Leslie  R.,  Indianapolis. 

Snead,  Walter  Murrell.  IndlanapoUs. 
South,  Oswald  Clayton,  Jr.,  Muncle. 

Splcer,  Jerry  Louis,  Kokomo. 

Stamper,  Frank  Raymond,  New  Albany. 

Stebblns,  Hardy  Wesley,  Jr..  Mlshawaka. 

Stevens,  Oary  Lynn,  East  Gary. 

Stofko,  Steven  Michael,  Highland. 

Stotler,  Larry  Paul.  EvansvlUe. 

Strange,  Paul  Robert  Mack,  Ogden  Dunes. 

Sutt,  Oeorge  Steven,  IndlanapoUs. 

Taylor,  James  Edward,  IndlanapoUs. 

Taylor,  Robert  Eugene.  Warsaw. 

Terhune,  Charles  Patrick,  IndlanapoUs. 

Thompson,  Harry  Stewart.  IndlanapoUs. 

Tolbert,  Paul  Edward,  Williams. 

Tuholskl,  Gregory  Allen.  Rolling  Prairie. 

Tungate,  David  Jessee,  IndlanapoUs. 

Uncapber,  Valentine  Daniel.  Hartford  City. 

Utter,  James  Robert,  Rochester. 

Van  Alstlne.  Merle  O..  Fort  Wayne. 

Van  Drleasche.  John,  Mlshawaka. 

Van  Sessen,  Ronald  A..  Crown  Point  Lake. 

Vega,  Antonio.  Gary. 

Venekamp,  Phillip  Robert.  Valparaiso, 

Wages,  Jesse  Floyd.  Richmond. 

WaUace,  WlUlam  Robert,  Port  Wayne. 

Walters,  Kenneth  Lee,  Bloomlngton. 

Warren,  James  R<>bert,  Jr.,  IndlanapoUs. 

Weber,  Terry  Lee.  Albion. 
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Weiss,  Stephen  Lee,  Port  Wayne. 
Wenzel,  James  Edward,  East  Chicago. 
White,  Marvin  Ray.  Rochester. 
WUkerson,  Charles  Robert,  Anderson. 
Wilson,  Bobby  Joe,  IndlanapoUs, 
Wilson,  Donald  Maurice,  EvansvlUe. 
Winters,  Gene  Talbert,  Osgood, 
Woods,  Alvln,  Richard,  Jr,.  Washington. 
Woodsman,  Max  Marvin,  Elnora. 
Workman,  James  Arnold,  Bloomlngton. 
Wright,  Terry  Tim,  Fort  Wayne. 

Air  Force 
Barnett,  Clifford  C.  Jr,,  Hobart, 
Cogdell.  WUUam  Keith.  Greentown. 
Hills.  John  RuBsell,  South  Bend. 
Hitchcock,  Lee  Charl.  South  Bend. 
Hoeea.  WUUam  Hadley.  Acton. 
Jacobs.  John  Charles.  MUhousen. 
Klute,  Karl  Edwin,  Richmond. 
Long.  Robert  Lynne,  Plymouth. 
Mann,  Robert  Lee,  Lafayette, 
McKlnney.  Nell  Bernard.  Muncle. 
Rogers,  Charles  Edward,  Gary, 
Shank,  Edwin  Gerald.  Jr,.  Wlnamac, 
Skoro,  John  Peter.  Jr,.  Gary. 
Marine  Corps 
Barker,  John  Wayne.  Coal  City. 
Basham.  James  Darryl.  Lafayette. 
Black,  Mark  Ryan,  Sweetser. 
Bloom,  Steven  Gary.  Elkhart, 
Blystone.  Thomas  Michael,  Gary. 
Bolce.  Larry  Lee.  Bryant, 
Bolton,  Dennis  Opal.  Bedford, 
Bonds,  Byron  Dean.  EvansvlUe, 
Brandenburg.  Verlln  Richard.  Laurel. 
Brtx.  Robert  Carl.  Crown  Point. 
Brown.  David  Grant.  Whltting. 
Brown,  Tom  WUlle,  Gary, 
Bryan,  John  Allen.  Portland. 
Brown,  David  Grant,  Whiting. 
Burns.  Morris  Eugene.  Montlcello, 
Butler.  Robert  Herman,  Jr.,  IndlanapoUs, 
Carey,  Thomas  Joseph.  Muncle, 
Carmlchael,  Dale  Eugene,  Freetown, 
Carroll.  Manuel  Leroy.  Fort  Wayne. 
Chaffln.  Donald  Alan.  Fort  Wayne. 
Chapel,  Hosy,  Indianapolis 
Chomel,  Charles  Dennis,  Columbus. 
Clark.  Robert  Nelson.  Jr  .  IndlanapoUs, 
Clester,  Douglas  Arthur.  Kokomo. 
Colvln.  David.  IndlanapoUs. 
Cook.  John  Dale.  PaoU, 
Oooley,  Ronald  Marvin.  Goodland, 
Crane.  Donald  Leonard.  IndlanapoUs. 
Cripe.  Tommle  Max.  Russiavllle 
Cross.  Larry  Edward.  IndlanapoUs. 
Czarny.  WlUlam  Eugene.  Hammond 
Daugherty.  WUUam  Stanley.  EvansvlUe, 
Denning,  Thomas  George.  Laurenceburg. 
Denny.  David  Lester.  IndlanapoUs. 
Depp,  Charles  WlUlam.  IndlanapoUs. 
Dixon,  David  Lee.  Marlon, 
Doades.  Floyd  Eugene.  Decatur. 
Ducat.  Phillip  Allen.  Fort  Wayne. 
Egly,  Shelly,  Fort  Wayne. 
Egolf .  Rodger  Lee.  Columbia  City. 
EUenberger.  Carey  Wayne.  Bluffton. 
Ellis.  Herman.  Jr..  IndlanapoUs, 
Fears,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Marion. 
Forney.  Alvln  Carver.  IndlanapoUs, 
Fraley.  Gary  Thomas.  Fremont 
Free.  Lawrence  Cameron,  Michigan  City. 
Garrett.  David  Prank.  EvansvlUe. 
Gettlngs.  Guy  Clifton.  JeffersonvlUe. 
GU,  Cornel,  East  Chicago, 
Gla&sbum.  Marvin  Edward.  Marion. 
Godsey.  Danny  Ray.  Indianapolis. 
Goff,  Charles  Mitchell.  IndlanapoUs. 
Gomez.  Harold.  East  Chicago, 
Hall,  David  Emerson,  EvansvlUe, 
Hall,  Ronnie  Elmon,  Fort  Wayne. 
Hamilton.  Michael  George.  IndlanapoUs. 
Hap,  Edward  Prank.  East  Chicago. 
Harper,  Donald  Eugene.  Jr..  Michigan  City 
Harrell.  James  Elmore.  Courtland, 
Hastrelter,  Richard  James.  Rome  City. 
Hearn,  Kenneth  Lee.  IndlanapoUs. 
Hennlnger,  Johnle  Michael.  Rome  City. 
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Henry,  Donald  Ray  DlUsboro 
HlclLs.  Carman  Ketton.  Anderson 
Hill,  Dennis  Eiigene   Frankfor' 
Hlmes,  Stephen  Carl,  Port  Wayne 
Hlnes,  Tern  Uegh,  Richmond 
Hornby,  David  Eugene   Oakland  City, 
Huffer,  Kenneth  Kipling,  Kempton. 
Hunt,  William  Larrle,  Indianapolis, 
IngaJls.  Benjamin  Harrison   Au.stln 
Jankowskl,  l,Arry  Ployd   .South  Bend 
Jnnea,  Clarence  Edw.^rd   Jr  ,  Indianapolis 
Justls,  Ronald  Henry   Selma 
Kalll,  James  Noble.  Oscedla 
Kappmeyer.  Paul  Joseph   Indianapolis. 
Keeler,  James  Edmund    Hammond, 
Kerney,  John  Osc.«r   EvansviKe 
Kindt.  Thomas  Patrick,  Indianapolis 
Klstler,  James  Ler  ly   Lxiganspor- 
Kltts.  Mario  C'.avton   Port  Wivne 
Kraus,  Ronald  Calvin,  Grand  View 
Kurdelskl    James  Howard    Indianapolis, 
Laraway,  William  Dean   Seymour 
Leach,  Terry  Vlrttll   Marl.m 
Llrot.  Charles  Patrick   Bloiomington, 
Lopez.  Robert    Oary 
Lusk.  Bernard  Merle   H.»mmlng 
Lutgen.  Chester  Artn.ir   I>owe'l 
Mallon,  James  Joseph    Jr     Indianapolis 
MArtowskl,    Henry   Joseph     Jr  .    Harrunond. 
MAftfuardt    Merlin  Eut<ene    Pnrt  Wayne 
McCray.  Oreii[ory    Indianapolis 
Mlelke,  Bruce  Edw.nrd    Evansville 
Miller  Burrnon   Ellhue   Indianapolis. 
Miller.  Earl  David.  Oarre't 
Miller  Ruwell  Perry   South  Bend. 
Mlnu.  Clyde   Vorth  Judson 
Mock.  Joel  William.  East  Gary 
Mrx>re   Leonard  Irvin.  Han<5ver, 
Morales    Victor.  Gary 
Morris.  Larry  Lee   Oa.s  City 
Muller,  Stephen  Peter   Indianapolis, 
Mullet    Steven  James    Hobart 
Myers,  Pearl  Wavn»   Terre  H.iute 
Myers.  William  Henrv   Salem 
Nash.  Oeorife  Alfred  Jr  .  Vilparalso. 
Overpeck   James  Harley.  Rockvllle, 
Paul,  James  Richard   Huntington, 
Pavey   Chester  Ravmond.  Anderson. 
PoUch,  David  William   East  Chicago, 
Porteous   Robert  Rlrhard.  Indianapolis 
Priest  Terrence  Lee   Port  Wavne 
Ramberger,  Jerrv  Ray   Rockp<]rt 
Read.  A. an  Th'^m  i.s   Blriomlng'on 
Reasoner  David  Lee   Yorktown 
Redlc.  Terry  Pete    Anderson 
Reynolds,  Jackie  Dean.  Seymour 
Reynolds  James  Derek,  Muncle 
Reynolds   Robert  Lee   Jr    Lebanon 
Higgle   M.^rk  An'h.nv   Ml.shawaka. 
Rlggs    Don.ild  Stephen    Owensvllle 
Roseman    Michael  Dennis    Indianapolis 
Ross,  Robert  James   Vlncennes 
Runyon.  Steven  Th-im.ns   Kokomo, 
SaJver   Blllv  Rav   silver  Lake 
Saunders,  Ralf  Irvin   Hobart 
Scisney   Michael  Lvnn    Indianapolis. 
Scofleld.  RMbert  Lee    Bed.'nrd. 
Scott,  Kenneth  Lerf.v    Michigan  City. 
Shekell,  Steven  Edward   Dalevllle 
Sherels,  Curlev  Jr    Indianapolis 
Slgsbee,  .Mlch.iei  James    Elkhart 
Sink    .Mel',  in  Francis   Indianapolis. 
Slpple   Conrad  Alan   Salem 
Skinner   David  Lee    Walkerton 
Smith,  Ivan  Rav   Indianapolis. 
Smith,  Larrv  .Michael    Martinsville 
Smith,  Lynn  Lerov   Walkerton 
Southern   Rickev  Dale   EUettsvllle, 
Spencer   Jerrv  lee   Oarv 
Stath,  .Allen   Wavne   Rensselaer 
StetTus   Oary  Paul   Gary 
Stults,  Eveans  Jerrv   .S<.)uth  Bend. 
TosJi,  Michael  Clay    Muncle 
Traughber  Stephen  Lee   New  Albany. 
Travis.  Edmund  Burke   Sweetser, 
Vannatta    Jon  David    Rlch.-nund. 
Wardrop  Thom.is   III,  Huntington. 
Wayman,  Bobby  Ray    Huntlngburg. 
Weasel.  Richard.  Indianapolis 


INDIANA- -continued 
Marine  Corps 
_     Wiles   Terry  I.ee.  Richmond 

WUfong,  Robert  Wesley   .South  WhlUey, 
Williams.  Leroy  Walter    Indianapolis. 
WUsford,  .Michael  Stephen,  Muncle 
Wolflngton   Richard   Jr  ,  Indianapolis 
Wright,  Pred  Youel   Jr  ,  Muncle 
Yxler   Bruce  .Allen,  Kokomo 
Zimmerman.  Edward  C  ,  Jr  .  Muncle. 

Navy 
Acton.  David  August   Bedford 
Chapman.  John  Roy   Washlngum 
Drohoaky    Edward  Daniel,  Oary 
Heath.  Lloyd  Ijtvern    Blcknell 
Kauffman   .Michael  .M  .  II.  Goshen 
Knorhel    Charles  .Mien   Lafayette. 
I.ambton    Bennle  RU-hard.  Indianapolis. 
Miller,  Tummy  Roger   Laketon 
Parker,  Thomas  Aquinas,  OKford. 
Townsend    James  Lee,  Indlanapolla. 

IOWA 

Army 
Andersen    Ijutv  Michael,  .S[>encer 
Antlll.  Michael  Evan    Huxley 
.Astley  John  Michael    Des  Moines. 
B&.S.S   Charles  William    Wlnterset. 
Ben.s<>n    Dale  Earl.  Tama 
Bla.knian    Larry  P;iul    Denlson 
Blewett    Roy  Roger    Dubuque 
Biieshart,  Richard  Joseph.  Sioux  City. 
Brendel.  I-arrv  W.llliim   Muscatine 
Brown    Dennis  Ed'Aard   SI oux  City 
Bruce   Dennv  Lowell    .Aurella 
Cason   William  .\rnold,  Ira  Grove, 
Ch.indler.  Connie  Leroy.  Ues  Moines 
Collins  Jack  Larell.  Melbourne 
Cunningham  James  Leon   Des  Moines 
Deyo,  Robert  Wilbur  Jr    Waterloo. 
Drlskel!    Larrv  R.iy    RlverTon. 
Engll.sh    Mark  Leo   Ced.ar  Rapids, 
Ferris   Delmer  L»e    Mapleton 
Fettkelher   Gerald  Thomas.  Jesup 
Fleetwood   Donald  I^ouls   Davenport. 
Fogarty   George  .Allen.  Marlon 
Poster   Jlmmle  Lee,  Bettendorf 
Fuller   .Michael  David    Des  Moines 
Cierken   Ralph  Bern.ird.  Winthrop 
Gilbert,  Harvey  W.Kidford,  Marshall  Town. 
Grethen.  Galen  Dean.  Emme'sburg, 
Halley   Ru.<i.*ell  Louis,  Waterlo<.i 
Hamilton,  Paul  George,  Jr    Des  Moines. 
Harrell.  Don  Clair.  Wlnterset 
Hasper  Charles  Martin.  Ke.ikuk 
Hass,  Stephen  Craig,  Gladbrook 
Hlbbs,  Robert  J.ihn,  Cedar  Falls 
Hleber,  Jack  Jean,  Battle  Creek 
Holland,  Douglas  C  ,  ,Anlta 
Holm.  Donald  Henry.  Port  D(xlge 
Houg.  Douglas  Duane,  McGregor 
Houston,  J  H  ,  .Shenandoah 
Hurley   ,Alley  Berdean   .Montezuma 
Jackson    Dean  .Mfred,  Morning  Sun. 
James,  Jack  Llewellyn,  Mason  City, 
Jensen,  Dennis  Ray,  Council  Bluffs 
Johnson,  Ben,  Jr  ,  Pacific  Junction, 
Jurgens,  Kenneth  William.  Hopklnton. 
Kadous,  Daryl  Lee,  Sibley 
Kaiser   Ronald  Harry  Sioux  City. 
Karr,  Robert  Eugene,  Wellman 
Keenan    Lawrence  John,  Ryan 
Kern    William  Francis,  .Mgona 
Knight    Raymond  Henrv   Council  Bluffs. 
Lakev    Don.Ud  Kay   F-irt  Dodge 
Laaclie  James  .Man.  .Ames 
Lennon.  Frederick  William,  Sioux  City. 
Leonardl,  Jerry  I^e,  Des  Moines 
Umbacher   Durward  .Mian   Farragut 
IjOckwcMxl.  John  Larry.  tJarden  Grove 
I^jwe  John  Chrlst-ipher   I>es  .Moines 
Mallonee.  Kenneth  .\    Ottumwa 
Manternach    Marvin  George,  Manchester, 
.Matthels,  Denis  Duane,  Cresco. 
McCoy,  Pugene  Taylor,  Moulton 
Michael,  David  William.  Oelweln 
Miles,  Lynn  I^roy.  Des  Moines 
Morris.  Marsli.i.l  Kenneth.  Des  Moines. 
Murphy,  Thomas  Joseph.  Dunkerton. 
Nelson.  Duane  Michael.  Sioux  City, 


IOWA — continued 
Army 
O'Connor,  Michael  Donald.  Ml   Pleasant 
Palmer,  Arnold  Ralph,  Independence 
Parish,  David  Leroy.  Ottumwa. 
Pearson,  David  L  ,  Maxwell, 
Phillips.  Warren  Everett.  Oekaloosa 
Powers,  James  Conrad,  Dubuque, 
Quam,  John  Ellsworth.  Mason  City, 
Raffensperger.  James  E  ,  Jr  ,  Des  Moines 
Reed,  Terry  Joe,  Spirit  Lake 
Reeves,  Loren  Steven,  Des  Moines 
Rogers.  George  Patrick,  Bettendorf 
Rohlfsen,  Lyle  Ervln.  Eldora. 
Schultz,  Michael  Douglas,  Sanborn 
Schwerdtfeger,  Joseph  AUe,  Davenport 
Scott,  Larry  Robert,  Hawarden. 
Sells,  Robert  Dee,  Jr.,  Central  City, 
Slssel.  Charles  Edward,  Kellerton, 
Slverly,  David  Lee,  OakvlUe 
Smith,  Charles  Wendle,  Tabor 
Stubblefleld,  Kenneth.  Jr,.  Clinton 
Teauworth,  Garrel  Lee.  Keokuk. 
Thompson,  Donald  Wayne,  Montezuma 
Utter.  Michael  Joseph.  Davenport 
Van  Ballegooyen   Robert  Jr,.  Ireton. 
Voss.  Robert  J  ,  Davenport, 
Ward,  Eugene  Ambrose,  Oelweln. 
Waterman,  Dennis  Walter,  Logan, 
Wehrheln,  Richard  Joseph,  Des  Moines 
West,  Grayson  Jerald,  Webster  City 
Wldtfeldt,  Paul  Prank,  Jr  ,  Council  Bluffs 
Wohlford,  Lloyd  Cyrus,  Jr  .  Des  Molne? 
Youngbear,  Richard  Cllve,  Tama 

Air  Force 
Brown,  Gene  Wesley,  Boone 
Griffey,  Terrence  Hastings,  Port  Dodge 
Holt,  Marshall  Myron,  Jr  ,  Des  Moines 
Horsky,  Robert  Mllvoy.  Cedar  Rapids 
Jacobsen,  Donald  Leroy,  Ida  Grove 
Moneysmlth,  Harold  Dean,  Knoxvllle 
Smith   Jerome  Joeeph,  RlcevUle. 

.Vfarine  Corps 
Alsted   Stephen  Paul.  Des  Moines, 
Avery,  .Allen  James,  Sumner 
Balfour,  William  Jay,  Tiledo. 
Barta,  Robert  Charles,  Norway. 
Bllden    Harlan  Tllpher   Elgin 
Bleeker,  Larry  Dean    .Ames 
Borschel   Larry  Dean.  Iowa  Falls, 
Carlson   Dennis  Allen   Charles  City, 
Cesar   Richard  Allen.  Corydon 
Cook,  Peter  Everett.  Dubuque 
Cooley   IjouI.s  .Newton.  Jr  ,  Council  Bli.S.<; 
Cousins   .Merrltt  Thom.is.  Clinton 
Deaver   Frederick  Kenneth.  Boone 
Dewlt!    David  Charles,  Cllnum 
Dines  Jeffrey  Thomas,  Waterloo. 
Fagerllnd.  .Merle  Keith,  Jr.,  Waterloo 
Plsch    DavTd  .Alan    Remsen 
Poell   Gerald  Lloyd,  Plymouth 
Freestone  William  Predrlc  Des  Moines, 
Prlese   Wlllard  John,  Washington 
Gertsen,  Roger  Lee,  Coulter 
Glenn    Dennis  Ray,  EstharviUe. 
Gradoville  Charles  Edward.  Cedar  Riplds 
Gray.  Paul  Houston   Sergeant  Bluff. 
Green   James  Edward,  Waterloo 
Grego,  Phillip  Harry   Council  Bluffs 
Hagedorn,  Lawrence  Raymond,  Cirroll 
Hall,  Ricky  Gene,  Burlington 
Harris,  Robert  Ernest,  Sioux  City 
Hatcher,  Jerry  Dean,  Humboldt 
Hlpklns,  Colin  Keith,  Van  Home 
Jameson,  Larry  Duane,  Cantrll 
Johnson.  Ronald  Eugene,  Vinton 
Johnston.  Charles  W  .  Jr.,  Des  .Moines 
Jooslen  Curtis  Charles,  Pella 
Juergens.  William  Owen,  Dubuque. 
Raster,  Jerry  Lee,  Des  Moines 
Keehner,  Carrol  Gene,  Volga 
Klllen,  John  Dewey,  III,  Des  Moines, 
Klrchoff,  Wilbur  Glen,  Marcus, 
Klootwyk,  Robert  Ivan,  Knoxvllle 
Koehler,  Nicholas  Ray,  Mason  City 
Laird,  James  Bryon,  Davenport 
McBeth,  Robert  Steven,  Des  Moines 
McNamara,  Donald  Woodward,  Northwixxl 
McQulnn,  Leonard  Llovd,  Jr  ,  Council 
Bluffs 
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IOWA — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Meyer.  Ronald  William.  Dubuque, 
Moore,  Gary  Lee,  Unevllle, 
Morse,  Charlee  Allen,  Davenport. 
Musch,  David  Ira.  Waterloo, 
Nehrlng,  Larry  Joseph,  Des  Moines, 
O  Dell,  Dennis  Lynn,  Fairfield, 
O.sen,  Carl  John,  Davenport, 
Olsen,  Dennis  Gale,  Yale, 
p,iulsen,  David  Henry.  Waterloo, 
p.ivne,  Richard  Joseph,  Quasqueton, 
Perez,  Ernesto,  Rake. 
Petersen,  Mark  Carson,  Plerson, 
R.ith,  Gary  Keith.  Davenport, 
Reece,  Howard  Wayne,  Shannon  City. 
Reed,  Wayne  Francis,  Crescent, 
Rees,  William  Edward,  Anamosa, 
Revland,  Rickey  Don,  Garner, 
Roberts,  Terry.  Ottumwa, 
Schumacher,  Donald  Eugene,  Lacona. 
Scott.  Kennetth  Keltii.  Sioux  City. 
Setka.  Stanton  James,  Rlcevllle, 
Simmons,  Norbert  Gene,  Davenport. 
Sm.ill.  Vernard  Jay,  Akron, 
Stein,  Ronald  Marvin.  Waterloo, 
Stoltenberg,  Held  William.  Bettendorf. 
Stoltenburg.  Mark  Ernest,  Clinton. 
St.'audovskls.  John,  Lost  Nation, 
Viinatta,  Randall  Allen,  Thurman, 
\V,ill,  John  Walter,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Weber,  Dennis  Lee,  MechanlcsvlUe. 
White,  Allen  Joseph,  Delhi. 
Williams,  Gary  Lynn,  Glenwood. 
Z,ihn,  Leland  Dale,  Harris, 
Z;!-,nel,  Herbert  Owen,  Jr,,  Dakota  CJlty. 

Navy 
Ci.rlstlansen.  John  E,,  Jr.,  Durant. 
Clemens,  Michael  Joseph,  Dubuque. 
Ecbert,  Dale  Edward,  Des  Moines. 
Ff  Itner,  Gerald  Lee,  Carroll. 
H  <skins,  Donald  Dean.  Audubon. 
Leazer,  Terry  F*ranklln.  Seymour. 
McGrane.  Donald  Paul,  Waverly, 
McKeen.  Gerald  Claude.  Sac  City. 
Peddlcord,  Donald  Glenn,  Des  Moines. 
Sears,  Steven  Dwlght,  High  View. 
Sutherland,  Richard  Eugene,  Dubuque. 
Westly,  Cyril  Jeffrey,  Manly. 
Williams,  Dennis  Nell,  Oilman. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Acheson,  Charles  Ralph,  Palco. 
An-.erlne.  Kent  L..  Great  Bend. 
Arb,  Francis  Loren,  Melvern. 
A.'huthnot,  James  Malcolm,  Prairie  Village. 
Balentlne.  Roland,  Jr,,  Kansas  City. 
Ball,  Merlin  Eugene,  Garden  City. 
Bar.non,  Gary  Clifford.  Leon. 
Brvant,  Bobby  Ray,  Wichita, 
Buckrldge,  Marvin  Douglas.  Emp>orla. 
Butts,  Darrell  Wayne.  Wichita. 
Clark,  Timothy  Richard,  Kansas  City. 
Coe,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Anthony, 
Corcoran,  Bruce  Anthony,  Oberlln. 
Costello,  Lawrence  R.,  Kansas  City. 
Courtney,  James  Ira.  Kansas  City. 
Darty.  Omer  Gene.  Port  Riley. 
Dickinson.  Daniel  Albert.  Wichita. 
Eldridge,  James  Wilbur,  Nlcherson, 
Evans,  Gerald  Bruce,  Junction  City. 
Everhart,  William  Joseph,  Canton. 
Finch,  John  Webster.  Arkansas  City, 
Fisher,  Henry  Lee,  Haven. 
Founds,  Gerald  Dean,  Frankfort. 
Gentry,  Henry.  Jr..  Wichita. 
0:bson,  David  Parker,  Lawrence, 
O od.sey,  James  Frederick,  Humboldt. 
Goixiwln,  Bob  Jack,  Wichita. 
Gordon,  John  Swain,  North  Wichita. 
C-eer,  Charles  Robert,  Thayer. 
Orctencord.  Dean  Lee,  Richmond. 
Griffith,  Keith  D.,  Hutchinson. 
Guyer.  Albert  Marshall.  Kansas  City. 
Hawthorne.  William  Allen,  Eureka. 
Hayes,  George  E,,  WUUamstown. 
Hays,  Clifton  Walter,  Waldo. 
Hemmlngway,  Charles  Lynn,  Dodge  City. 
Hoeme.  Forrest  Dean.  Preston. 
Holcomb.  Rebel  Lee,  Wichita. 


KANSAS — continued 

Army 
Holroyd,  James  Lawrence,  Roeland  Park. 
Holt,  Allen  Lee,  Topeka, 
Hutton,  Earl  Dewltt,  La  Harpe, 
Johnson,  Charles  Franklin,  Hutchinson. 
Jones,  Merle  Eldon,  Lincoln, 
Keck,  Warren  Edward,  Kansas  City. 
Kenaga,  Gary  Lyle,  Wichita, 
Kler,  Charles  Richard,  Mound  Valley, 
Klmmel,  Robert  Gene,  Topeka, 
Little,  Gary  Dean,  Leavenworth, 
Long,  Eldon  Dale,  Liberal. 
Lukert,  Edward  Roy,  Palrvlew. 
MacDonald,  Allan  Herbert.  Overland  Park, 
McGovern,  Jerome  George,  Topeka. 
Morgan,  Leland  Ray.  Wichita. 
Mott,  John  Arthur,  lola. 
Murray,  Carl  Eugene,  Topeka, 
Northrop,  James  Leeroy,  Newton, 
O'Nell,  Riley  Charles,  Jr,,  Kansas  City. 
Pacheco,  Felix,  Kansas  City, 
Parker,  Harvey  R„  Fulton, 
Ferryman,  Ronald  Glen.  Wichita, 
Petty,  John  Cable,  II,  Larned. 
Pointing,  John  L„  Emporia, 
Pontlng,  Wayne  Douglas,  Garden  City. 
Rager,  William  Earl,  Abilene, 
Redmond,  Ralph  George,  Topeka. 
Relsslg,  Larry  Leroy,  Assarla, 
Reukauf,  Lee  Edward,  Kansas  City. 
Rlgby,  Oils  Ray,  Hays, 
Ryan,  Delbert  Leroy,  Lawrence, 
Sanchez,  Frankle,  Dodge  City. 
Schallpp,  Murvln,  Jr.,  Leavenworth, 
Sherman,  Daniel  L,,  Overland  Park, 
Slngerhouse,  Robert  Allen,  Junction  City, 
Sorensen,  Kenneth  Lee,  Kansas  City, 
Stahl,  Edward  Arnold,  Westphalia, 
Straub,  Conrad  Francis,  Claflln, 
Sullivan,  Michael  James,  Weir. 
Szljjarto,  Stephen  Joseph,  Wamego. 
Thompson,  Richard  W,,  Atchison, 
Vlegra,  Luz.  Larned, 
Watts,  Larry  Dean,  Coffey vlUe. 
Webb,  Gary  Alan,  Wakeeney. 
Wels,  Kenneth  D.,  Sallna. 
West,  John  Michael,  Medicine  Lodge, 
WInnlngham,  Clifton,  Junction  City. 
Wlswell,  Sammy  Ray,  Ottawa. 

Air  Force 
Davis,  James  Thomas,  Hugoton. 
Pearno,  Joseph  Harnett,  Coolldge, 
Goudy,  Richard  Lee,  Sharon  Springs. 
Halbower,  Harlow  Kenneth,  Anthony, 
Leftwlch,  Raymond  Francis,  Port  Scott. 
Schultz,  William  Lee,  Chanute, 
Thompson,  Cecil  Truman,  Sebatha, 
Wlndle,  Paul  Ralph,  Muilinvllle, 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson,  Alfred  Earl,  Sunflower. 
Seller.  William  Russell,  Jr,,  Salina. 
Bennefeld,  Steven  Henry.  Girard. 
Buchanan,  Jack  Lynn,  Wichita, 
Coojjer,  James  Raymond,  Lawrence. 
Copeland.  William  E  ,  II,  Eskridge, 
Craig,  Jimmy  Leon,  Mulvane, 
Craig,  Bex  Lee,  Kansas  City. 
Daniels,  James  Michael,  Wichita, 
Davis,  Emmett  Ray,  Kansas  City, 
Delaughder,  David  Lee,  Augusta, 
Derrltt,  Eddie  Ray,  Leavenworth, 
Dillon,  Donald  Eugene,  LawTence, 
Eckhart.  Russ  Eugene,  Norcatur, 
Elgaard,  Robert  James,  Wichita, 
Ponseca,  Michael  Jemore,  Gardner, 
Glaze,  Kenneth  Lee,  Hutchinson, 
Graber,  John  Allen,  Jr,,  Wichita, 
Gurtler.  Charles  Ronald,  Wichita, 
Hendrlckson,  Gary  Arland,  Ottawa, 
Hlnes,  Philip  Blaine,  Galena. 
Johnson,  Jlmmle  Le  Roy,  Ottawa, 
Karlln.  Donald  Dean,  Wichita. 
Lake,  Lloyd  Dean,  Sallna. 
Larrabee,  Floyd  Michael,  Olathe. 
Lewis,  Donald  Allen.  Eureka. 
Malone,  Robert  Gary,  Wichita. 
Martinez,  Peter.  Arkansas  City, 
McKlnnell,  Richard  Lee,  Wichita, 
Moore,  Billy  Ray,  Kansas  City, 


KANSAS — continued 


.Marine  Corps 
Mortlboy,  William  Shelton,  Overland  Park, 
Munday,  Phillip  Dean,  Wichita. 
Nail.  Gary  Dean,  Sallna, 
O'Brien,  Patrick  Edward,  Liberal. 
Ortega,  Ernest,  Wichita 
Parsons,  Oary  Reed,  Topeka 
Payne,  Richard  Norman,  Topeka 
Payne,  Robert  Elgin,  Gueda  Springs, 
Phillips,  Jack  Warren,  Mission, 
PulUam,  Dale  Allan,  Wichita. 
Reid,  James  Edward,  Wichita 
Riedel,  Robert  Eugene,  Hoisington 
Resales,  Martin  Angel,  Bethel. 
Royston,  Louis  Don,  Jr.,  Wichita 
Samuels,  George  Leroy,  Eureka. 
Sasek.  Richard  John,  Topeka 
Shambaugh,  Dale  K  ,  Topeka. 
Swender,  Jack  Shivly,  Kansas  City.    ^ 
Thoennes,  Michael  Walter,  Leawood,  f 
Trube,  Delbert  Leroy,  Jr  ,  Burdlck 
Velasquez,  David  Robert,  Gardner. 
Welch,  Jodie  Varner,  Jr  ,  Kansas  City, 
Welchel,  Russell  Desmond,  Liberal, 
Westphal,  Jereld  Eugene,  Bethel. 
Wheeler,  Morris  Craig,  Muncle. 
White,  Glenn  Earl,  Wichita, 
Williams,  Blllie  Joe,  Kansas  City. 
Wright,  Richard  Hugh,  Halstead 
Wyrlck,  Michael  Allen,  EdwardsvlUe. 

Navy 
Alderman,  Andrew  Albert,  Coffeyville. 
Christian,  David  Marlon,  Lane 
Dennis,  William  R  ,  III,  Lawrence 
Hlnes,  Phillip  Mason,  Dodge  City, 
Krlg,  David  Lee.  Lindsborg 
Newman,  Jerry  Lee,  Agenda 
Patterson,  Jerome  Dean.  Pleas.Tnton. 
Rudislll,  Dayton  Luther,  Greensburg. 
Tiderman,  John  Mark,  Kansas  City. 
Whinery,  Roger  Lee,  Fredonia 

KENTUCKY 

Army 

Abel,  Charles  Seaborn,  Hopkinsvllle, 

Adams,  Emmitt  Colon,  Isom, 

Allen,  Kenneth,  Berea. 

Alvey,  Ronald  Louis,  Louisville, 

Anderson,       Ronnie       Coleman.       Russell 
Springs. 

Atcher,  Harold  Allen,  Radcliff 

Babbage,  Ewlng  Cottrell.  Hopkinsvllle 

Baggarlv,  Jimmy  Ray,  Stanley. 

Bailey,  Joseph  Daniel,  Fort  Campbell 

Barker,  Floyd,  Jr.,  Winchester 

Barrett,  William  Kathman,  Lexington 

Barrick,  Benjamin  Luther,  Shelbyvllle 

Beaslev,  Donnle  Ray,  Versailles, 

Bellamy,  Wesley  Earl,  Catlettsburg, 

Boren,  Jimmy  Floyd,  Cadiz, 

Bradford,  Charles  Marshall,  Newport. 

Bray,  &vil  Thomas,  Somerset. 

Brightman,  Harry  Phillip,  Louisville. 

Brock,  Arnold  Lee,  Kettle  Island 

Brown,  Darius  E.,  Beattyville. 

Brown,  Theodore,  Le  junior 

Burkhead,  Danny  Dale,  Taylorsvi'.le, 

Burns,  Er\ln  L.,  Providence, 

Campbell,  Andrew  J.,  Langley, 

Campbell,  Leonard  Wayne,  Jeffersonville. 

Carr,  Benny  Glllis,  Corbin. 

CaudiU,  Orville,  London. 

Caudlll,  Roger  Dale,  Whltesburg, 

Centers,  William  P,,  Jr.,  Lexington, 

Chambers,  Harvey  Robert,  Jr  .  Leitchfield, 

Coleman,  Phillip  Rodney,  Wayland. 

Collins,  Elzie  J,,  Jr.,  Williamsport. 

Combs,  Charles,  Hazard, 

Conley,  Billy  Gene,  Flemingsburg, 

Conner,  Roger  Leroy,  Dunnville 

Coon,  James  Thomas,  Owensboro. 

Cooper,  Roger  Dale,  FordsvlUe 

Gotten,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Oak  Grove. 

Cox,  Chester  Garvls,  Lawrenceburg, 

Dailey,  James  Albert,  Moorefield. 

Davis,  Robert  Lewis,  Providence. 

Dlckerson,  George  Everett,  Grayson, 

Dlshman,  William  Andrew,  Jefferson. 

Doss,  Raymond.  Totz. 

Duncan,  Donald  Robert,  Morning  View. 
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Armj/ 
Duncan,  Kenneth  Sugene,  Henderson 
Dunc*n.  WUlUun  U.  LouiaTtUe 
Dunford.  rr«nk  Bellew.  in,  Covlnfton 
EhMch.  P»rU  D»ie,  C»rroUton 
Bden,  Chaater  W«de,  Carter  County 
Bmereon.  Robert  Loyti,  Ua^fleld 
Kvanj,  Waddel.  Hopklneville 
^»In.  J«met  Leonard,  AahU&d 
Fee,  Philymw,  Roark 
FltagenUd,  John  W  .  Jr..  LouUvUle 
Plajnmer,  Timothy  Matthew,  Elamere 
Flaming.  WlUlam  Gordon,  Jr  .  Mayfleld 
Flynn.  Jimmy  Edwin,  Socneraet 
Ford,  Raymond  Lee.  Owenaboro 
Ford.  Raymond  Sylveater,  Bardatown. 
For««nan.  BoM>y  Lee,  Lexington. 
Fraley.  WUllam  CUlTord,  Aaiiland. 
Olbaon.  Sterle  Ray,  Rozana 
Ollleapte,  Roy  Painter.  PalntavlUe. 
Oray.  Walter  Ray.  Big  Cltf ty. 
HaU.  Brownie,  Oeane. 
Hall.  Clarence,  Newport. 
Hamm.  John  William.  Lexington 
Hampton.  John  Edlaon,  Whltesburg 
Harmon,  Ray  Melvln.  Flemlnaborg. 
Harrla,  Jimmy.  Beattyviile. 
HarrU.  ICchael  R..  Jr  .  HopJdnaviUe 
Hawklna,  Gary  Wayne,  Loulavllle. 
H^Xes.  Bobby  Lee.  Bowling  Green. 
WQka.  Charles  Lee,  Hazard. 
Hogan.  William  Francla.  Jr  .  Lexington 
Hogge.  Michael  Lee,  Load 
HoiUand.  WUUe  J  ,  Carllale. 
Hooaler,  Roger  Keith,  Campbellsvllle. 
Horn.  Jacob  Andrew.  Inez. 
Hughea,  Francla  Allen,  Parts. 
Humphrey,  Carl  A.,  Jeffersontown 
laon,  Arnold  E.,  Viper. 
Jackson.  James  Charles.  Oil  Springs. 
Jamroey,  Stanley  Michael,  LoulavUle. 
Jennings.  Bobby  John,  Sturgla. 
JeweU.  David  Preston,  Owenaboro. 
Johnson,  Paul  Edward.  Lookout 
Jones.  Dwtght  Dale,  Morehead. 
Jones.  Freddie  David.  Sr  ,  Louisville 
Juett.  William  Lee,  Owenton. 
Kemp.  Mitchell  Lynn.  Hickman 
Kim.  James  Edward.  Glasgow 
Lane.  Ernest  Edward.  Jr  .  Kyrock. 
Lawrence.  Bobby  Joe  ,  Mayfleld. 
Lawson,  Freddie  Don,  Slier 
Lee,  Ewell,  Jr..  Uberty 
Lewis,  Charles  Rates,  Owenaboro 
Loper,  Miles  Hilton,  Jr  ,  Fort  Knox. 
Lopez,  Rene  Cerda.  Fort  Campbell 
Lyon.  Frank  Elliot.  LoulavUle. 
Malapelll,  John  Wayne,  Burlington. 
Masterson.  Robert  Allen.  Jefferson 
McCormlck.  Carl  Philip.  Ashland 
McGaughey,  Paul.  Jr  .  LoulavUle. 
McOulre.  Jeffrey  Duron.  Loulavllle. 
McKee.  MUXord  Gerald,  Sloans  Valley 
McKee,  Robert  Earl.  Eminence. 
McMillan.  Donald  Franklin.  Hopklnsvllle 
McNay.  Guy  Eckman.  Jr  ,  Krlanger. 
McNew.  Ralph  Dennis.  Lily 
Meece,  Mac  Hughlen.  Driun. 
Meearoeh.  Donald  Earl.  LoulavUle. 
MUosell.  Ronald  Lee,  LoulavUle. 
Miles,  David  Lee.  Corbln. 
MlUay.  Charles  FrancU.  PhUpot. 
Miller.  Donald  Wayne,  Alexandria. 
Miller.  Joseph  Loran.  Hopklnsvllle 
Miller.  Michael  Lee,  Henderson 
MUUgan,    James     Eldrle,     Pleaaure 
Park. 

MoUette,  James  Ronnie,  Whltehouae. 
Montgomery,  Owen  Raymond,  Lost  Creek. 
Mosler,  Robert  Sherman,  Loulavllle 
Mueller,  Carl  WUllam,  Covington. 
Naylor.  Eugene,  Lancaater. 
Naylor,  Raymond  Luke,  Lancaater 
Neace,  Dennle.  Bonnyman 
Nunn.  Charles  Robert,   Henderson 
Patrick.  BlUy  Ray.  EUzard 
Patrick.  Bobby  Gene,  Quicksand 
Paul,  Clyde  Bvertte,  Jr  ,  Ttlford 
Pendygraft,  George  R  .  Lebanon. 
Pickett,  Kenneth  Walter.  Glasgow. 
Poland,  Harry  Turner.  Tompklnavlile 


Ridge 


KMnrvcKT — oontlnu«d 
Army 
Poison.  Edward  Lee.  Enbank. 
Prater,  Harvey  WUBam.  LoulsTUle. 
Pr— on.  BUlte  Taylor,  Padueah. 
Price.  Bobby  Wayne,  Mount  Vernon. 
Price.  WUllam  Joseph.  LoutavlUe 
Prultt,  James  Elmer,  Kenvlr. 
Pryor,  Ernest  Paul,  LoulsrlUe. 

Radcllff,  Donald  Gordon.  LoulsrUle. 

Rankin,  Donald  Irvln.  New  Carllale 
Rankin,  Bdward  Lee,  La  Grange 

Reed,  Larry.  HopkinsnUe. 

Reed,  Ottls,  Meta 

Rloe,  Johnnie  Edward,  Jr  ,  Freeburn 

Robb,  Richard  Albert,  LoulavUle. 

Roberta.  Jerry  Ardell.  Cerulean 

Robertson.  Roy  Allen.  Jr..  Danville. 

Roden.  George  Columbus.  Jr.,  Hebron, 

Rogers.  Charles  Lee.  LoulavUle. 

Rowland.  George.  Jr  ,  HustonvUle. 

Rush,  Kenneth.  LouUvUle 

Sams.  Richard  Barry,  Soutbgate. 

Sanders.  Elzle,  Jr..  Smiths  Grove. 

Sawyer,  Frank  W  .  Jr.,  Louisville. 

Sayers.  Larry  Vencll.  Uck  Creek 

Scherle.  WUUam  Joseph,  Jr  .  Loulavllle. 

Sears,  Earnest  G  ,  Alcalde. 

Senters,  Bobby,  Aahland. 

Senters,  Carlea  Donald,  Aahland 

Sester,  Eugene,  Fall  Rock. 

Shellman,  Vernon  Undly,  Stephensport. 

Shuffltt,  Kenneth  Len,  Pleasure  Ridge 

Sickles,  Robert  T  ,  Richmond 

SUbersack,  Ronald  Vincent,  Cold  Spring 

SkaggB,  Frederick  Brian.  Cleartleld. 

Slack,  Denton  Ray,  FordsvUle. 

Smith.  Avery  Gene,  RusseU  Springs. 

Smith.  Edward  Arthur.  Newport. 

Spencer.  James  Price.  War  Creek. 

Spencer.  Norman.  Prenchburg. 

StaUlngs.  Ronald  CUrk.  LoulavUle. 

Staton.  Robert  Gary.  Salt  Uck. 

Stewart.  r>avld  Wayne.  Fountain  Run. 

Stewart,  Manford  Dalvls,  Owenaboro. 

Strader,  Charles  Bdward.  Lexington 

Straughn,  WUllam  Herschel,  Westport. 

Swann,  BUaworth,  Loulaa. 

Tackett,  Clarence  E  ,  Hartley. 

Tharp.  Claude  WUllam,  Bedford. 

Thayer,  Thomas  Edward.  Jr  ,  LoulavUle, 

Tliomaa,  Murrel  D.,  Glasgow 

Thomas,  Stephen  Evans,  Glasgow. 

Tlchenor.  Qulnn  WUUam,  LoulavUle. 

Travla.  James  Leonard.  Jr.,  ShelbyvUle. 

Troeper.  Jackie  Edward,  Corbln 

Turner,  WUUam  Coy,  Chance. 

TutUe.  Arlen  Clifton.  Fort  CampbeU. 

Cnderwood.  Jerry  Dwayne,  LoulsvlUe, 

Van  Hooae,  Paul  Edwin,  Stambaugh. 

Vest.  David  Wrtyne.  Lexington. 

Wadllnjcton.  Louis  Wayne,  Salem. 

Wagner.  Dan.  Jr  .  PlnevUle. 

Walker.  Cecil.  Manchester. 

Ward.  Danny  Ruaaell,  Beauty. 

WatkJns.  Billy  Joe.  Padueah. 

Walklns.  Marlon.  War  Creek 

Watts.  Aster.  Laporte 

Wetmore,  Douglas  McArthur,  Williamsburg 

White.  Marcus  Delmar.  Berea. 

Williams.  Curtis  John.  Evarts. 

Wilson.  James  Murl.  Utlca. 

Wilson.  Wendell   Lewis.  ScottsvUle. 

Woods,  Ronald  Lee,  Bryantavllle. 

Wright,  Randy  Blake,  Elkhorn  City. 

Wright.  WUUam  Andrew,  Hopklnsvllle 

Wynn,  Floyd,  SUer. 

Young,  Bobby,  Viper. 

Air  Force 
Allen.  Charles  Franklin.  II.  Georgetown. 
Groves.  Fergus  Coleman,  II,  LoulsvlUe 
Kelley  VlrgU  Klnnalrd,  Jr  .  Junction  City. 
Lewis,   Lawrence  Edward,  Ashland. 
McNees,  George  WUUam,  Frankfort. 
Mitchell.  Carl  Berg.  Mount  Sterling. 
Morris.  Walter  Kenneth,  Parts. 
Olds.  Jerry  Dean.  EUzabethtown. 
Sayer.  Albert  Francis.  Jr  .  Fort  Thomas. 
Swope,   Charles  Frederick.   Newport. 
Toon.  Jerry  Wayne.  Anchorage. 
TuUy.  WUllam  Boyd.  MayavlUe. 
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Marine  Corpa 
Adamson.  Frank  Leslie.  Dayton. 
Akera.  Arvel  Dewlt.  Gretbel. 
Appleton.  John  Burdette.  LoulsvlUe 
Baaham.  Edward  Ray.  HawesvUle 
Birch.  Larry  Wayne.  Stanton. 
Brumagen.  Arthur.  Richmond. 
Caller,  Michael  Jay.  LoulsvlUe. 
Clark.  Lawrence  Edward,  Amba. 
Coomes,  WUUam  Michael.  MadlsonvUie 
Corey.  George  Edward.  Mt.  Sterling 
Cox,  Mitchell  Edward.  LoulavUle 
Craln.  Travis  Glen,  LoulsvlUe. 
Crump,  Buckner,  Jr.,  Cadiz. 
Cnmip.  Jessie  Lee,  BonnlevUle. 
Dean.  Howard  Hadden,  Harrodsburg 
Dobson.  James  CarUne,  Shlvely. 
Dowell,  Gary  Louis,  LoulavUle. 
Dunlgan,  Jerry  Wayne,  Benton. 
Duvall,  Randolph,  Jr.,  LoulsvlUe 
Eaklns,  Charles  Adraln.  Clay. 
Gallagher,  WlUlam  Joseph,  Covington 
Gayles,  Lorenza,  Mlddlesboro. 
Gellen.  Donatus  Joseph,  Covington 
GulUaume.  Norman  E  .  Jr..  Louisville 
Hardin.  Richard  Allen.  LoulsvlUe. 
Harp.  Thomas  Alexander.  Frankfort 
Harris.  Kenneth  Ward.  Grays  Knob 
Hart.  William  Joseph.  Jr  ,  LoulsvlUe 
Hlghtower,  James  Larry,  Brownsville 
Holland.  Vernon  Edward.  Lexington 
Howard.  Leon  Gaye,  Lytten 
Huckleberry,  James  Robert.  Jeffersontown 
Hughes.  Mitchell,  Jr..  LoulsvlUe. 
James.  Lee  Roy.  LoulsvlUe 
Jordan.  Gar>-  Stephen.  Newport 
King.  BlUy  Brown.  EUzabethtown 
Lovelace.  Robert  Kenneth.  Taylor 
Lyons.  Montague.  Walton. 
Mefford,  Bobby  Ray,  RussellvlUe. 
Miller,  John  William,  Bowling  Green 
Muss,  Glenn  David,  LoulsvlUe 
Onan,  Jerry  Lang.  Lexington 
Osborne.  Charles  Edward,  Myra. 
Pike,  Donald  Cleaver.  Danville. 
Prather.  Martin  WUllam,  LoulsvlUe. 
I*rlce.  James  Erwln,  RussellvlUe. 
Price.  Paul  Lee.  Owensboro. 
Richmond,  Thomas  Glen,  Mlddlesboro 
Roaser,  Emle  Wayne.  MayavlUe. 
Rowlett,  Jlmmle  Henry,  Mlddlesboro 
Rutherford,  E>anny  Lewis.  Loulsrtlle 
Schaefer,  Marvin  Albert,  Butler 
Scruggs,  Joseph  Allen,  Hopklnsvllle 
Shoopman,  PhlUlp  Ray,  LoulsvlUe. 
Simpson,  Danny  Roy,  Cardinal. 
Smith.  James  Albert.  Warsaw. 
Stevenson.  WlUlam  Luther.  Leltchfieid 
StoU.  WUUam  Keen,  Jr..  Lexington 
Stratton,  Everett.  Jr.,  Ludlow. 
Sumpter,  Joseph  Boyd,  McRoberts 
Taylor,  Lee  Roy,  Coaigood 
Taylor,  WUUam  Russell.  Bardsiown. 
Teague,  Alonzo  Allen,  Mlddlesboro. 
Tipton,  Jay  C,  Newport. 
Towater,  Jerald  RUey,  LoulsvlUe 
Trail,  Randell  Gene,  Owensboro 
Vanvaotor.  Victor  Harold,  Loulavllle 
Wagman.  Nicholas  Owen,  Ludlow. 
Weiss,  Roderick  Lee,  Erlanger. 
Wicker,  Henry  Ray,  Lebanon 
Williams,  Larry  Lee,  LoulsvlUe 
Young.  Gary  Edward.  Wayneeburg. 

Navy 
Burden.  John  Curtis,  Madlsonville. 
Coomes,  Joseph  Anthony,  Owensboro. 

IXIUISIANA 

Army 
Adam,  Hosea  Dennis,  Monroe. 
Albrltton,  Johnny  Boyd.  ParmvUle. 
Allen,  Freddie  Lee.  Perrlday. 
-Allen.  Robert  Clyde.  PlnevUle. 
Anthony.  Carl  Thomas,  Springfield 
Arceneaux.  Herbert  John,  Jr  ,  New  Orleans 
AuU,  Earl  Dubois,  New  Orleans. 
Banks,  Lavlne  John.  New  Orleans. 
Barreto.  Luis.  Jr  ,  New  Orleans. 
Barrett.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Many. 
Batiste.  John  MllUan,  New  Orleans 
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Bed  good,  James  Douglaa,  OoldoniUL 

Benjamin,  Freddie  James,  NatchltochM. 

Benjamin.  Robert  Lee,  New  Orleans. 

Besson,  Lawrence  Eugene,  Alexandria. 

Bird,  Kim  Sovereen,  Pt.  Polk. 

Blount,  Robert  Larry,  Livingston. 

Boudreaux,  Kenneth  Charles,  Houxna. 

Boudreaux,  Lee  Joseph,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 

BreHUX,  Shelton  L.,  Lake  Charles. 

Broussard.  Andrew  Richard.  Lake  Charles. 

Brown,  Earnest  Caesar,  Amite. 

Brunet,  Eldrldge  Michael,  Houma. 

Bryant,  Emmett,  Joseph,  Greensburg. 

Caip.  Albert  Franklin,  De  Rldder. 

Carmack,  John  Edward,  Monroe. 

Carter,  Milford  Donavln,  Haughton. 

Chappell,  Kenney  Dean,  Shrevepwrt. 

Clrrutl.  James  David.  SUdeU. 

Cooper,  WlUle  James,  CuUen, 

Cordova,  Jamee  Thomas,  AUt,  ZwoUe. 

Cornett,  Donald  C,  Lake  Charles. 

Crocker,  Donald  Jack,  Monroe. 

Crow.  David  Lynn,  Coushatta, 

Cutrer,  Marvin  Elugene,  New  Orleans. 

Daigle,  Bradley  Timothy,  Morgan  City. 

Daigle,  Joseph  Dewey,  Marrero. 

Daniels.  Carl  Stephen,  New  Orleans. 

Davis.  Harris  Vonzell,  Monroe. 

De  Jean.  Charles  Oden.  Ill,  Port  Barre. 

Delrle,  James  Edward,  Homer, 

Des.selle,  Richard  Jude,  MoreauvUle. 

Dix  Stanley  Wesley,  New  Orleans, 

Dotv,  Charles,  Natchitoches. 

Dunn.  Lessen.  Jr..  Monroe. 

Duplessls,  George  Lloyd,  New  Orleans. 

Duthu,  Roy  Anthony,  Houma. 

East^rllng,  Earl  K.,  Wlnnsboro. 

Eat(<n.  Jack,  SUdell. 

Edwards,  BUly  Marcus,  Shreveport. 

EUender,  Terry  Lee,  Sulphur. 

English,  Carver  Joseph,  Jr.,  Kermer, 

Erwln,  Hubert  Aaron.  JonesvUle. 

Farrell,  Michael  James,  New  Orleans. 

Flynn,  Raymond  Patrick,  Houma, 

Foret.  Kenneth  John,  Raceland. 

Poster.  BlUy  Ray,  Mlnden. 

Pr.mcis,  WUUe,  Jr..  PrankUn. 

Garcia.  James  Ronald,  Mlnden. 

Grant.  Jerry,  Norwood. 

Grant.  WUUe.  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge. 

Guiilory,  Bud  Augustine.  West  Monroe. 

Gunter,  WUllam  Anthony.  Jr.,  Natchez. 

Haggard,  Thomas  Edward,  Covington. 

Hamilton,  James  V.,  De  Rldder. 

Hammontree,  BlUy  Leon,  Roseplne. 

Harkless,  James  Anthony,  Mathews. 

Harrison,  Joseph  Wayne,  Crowley. 

Hawsey.  Kenneth.  New  Orleans. 

Holmes.  PhlUlp  Hease.  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge. 

Honley.  Jlmmle  Carrol,  Shreveport. 

Hymes.  John  Lamuel.  PlaquenUne. 

Jefferson,  Herman  Louis,  Jr„  New  Orleans. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Bogalusa. 

Johnson,  Bobby  Gene,  Hammond. 

Johnson.  Jesse.  Benton. 

John  on.  Wellington  M..  New  Orleans. 

Jone.*^,  James  Harvey,  Lake  Providence. 

KUng.  Leroy  John  Oliver,  Baton  Rouge. 

Lacy  Edward  Gene,  New  Orleans, 

Landry.  Joseph  Ronald,  Saint  MartlnvlUe. 

Le  Bouef,  Elton,  Jr..  Vinton. 

Lebouf.  Wilton  Paul,  Hoimia. 

Lee.  .Man  James,  New  Orleans. 

Lewi.s.  Otis,  Natchitoches. 

Lines.  Richard  Michael,  New  Orleans. 

Lockard.  Leonard  Wayne,  Pioneer. 

MacFetters.  Duncan  Alexan,  Chalmette. 

Martin.  Anthony  Tony,  Columbia. 

Mathls.  Harry,  Jr.,  E^xtenslon. 

Mayes.  Dave.  Jr.,  JoneevlUe. 

McCarroU  Ivy  M..  Jr.,  Covington, 

McWuilams,  Freddie,  Wlnnfleld, 

Metoyer,  Bryford  Glenn,  Oakdale. 

Miller,  Leon  Peter.  New  Orleans. 

Moses,  Abell,  Natchitoches. 

Mullen,  Prank,  New  Orleans. 

Myles.  PhUUp  Murry,  Mlnden. 

Nelson.  CJeorge  Washington,  Wlnnfleld. 

Ogea  Wallace  Lee.  Bossier  City. 
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Palm,  Joeh,  Jr.,  Alexandria. 
Peree,  Rlcardo  Jamee,  New  Orleans. 
Pbarrls,  WUUam  Valrte,  Lake  Charles. 
Powell,  Llonell,  Patterson. 
R*ndolph,  George,  Oottonport. 
Randolph,  Uonel,  New  Orleans. 
Reed,  Leroy,  Lake  Charles. 
Remedies,  Richard  Jarrell.  Zwolle. 
Rhodus.  Ray  Wesley,  Lafayette. 
Rlvere,  Alvln  Plerle,  NapoleonvUle. 
Robblns,  WUUam  D.,  HapevUle. 
Rod,  Ronald  Francis,  New  Orleans. 
Rodgers,  Carrol  L.,  Natchitoches, 
RoUen,  Clarence  Bdward,  Wlnnsboro. 
Rom,  Robert  Lee,  Waterproof. 
Rowley,  Harry  AnUus,  New  Orleans. 
Simmons,  Nathaniel,  New  Orleans, 
Simon,  Curley  John,  YoungsvlUe. 
Smith,  Larry  P..  New  Orleans. 
Smith,  Robert,  Sr.,  Alexandria, 
Stein,  Claude  Joseph,  Vacherle. 
Stlgall.  Arthur  Donald,  Chase. 
Thompson,  John  H.,  Homer. 
Thompson,  John  Roy,  Saline. 
Thompson,  Robert  Eugene,  LeesvUle. 
Volentlne,  PhUlp  Alvln,  Shreveport. 
Waguespack,  Gary  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Walker,  Willie,  Clayton. 
Wallace,  Ephron,  Jr„  New  Orleans. 
Warren,  Benjamin  Irvln,  St  Derrlder, 
Warren.  Rodls,  John,  Covington. 
Webb,  Earl  Kennon,  New  Orleans. 
White,  Kurney  Joseph,  Jr.,  Berwick, 
Williams,  Ployd,  Charles,  Hombeck. 
WllUngham,  WUmer,  Jay,  Shreveport. 
WUIU,  Ledell,  Wlnnsboro. 
Zerangue  Alton.  Joseph,  Jr.,  ArnaudvUle. 

Air  Force 
Armstrong,  Prank  Alton,  m,  Shreveport. 
Flynn,  George  Eklward,  III,  New  Orleans. 
Jackson,  Carl  Edwin,  Natchitoches, 
Magee,  Ralph  Wayne,  Port  Sulphur.  , 

McKnlght,  George  Parker.  Lafayette. 

Marine  Corps 
August,  Frank  John,  New  Orleans. 
Baker,  Islah,  III,  New  Orleans. 
Bartholomew,  Dave  Martin.  Marrero. 
Batiste,  Cleveland,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
Bennett,  Ronald  Ravld.  Pollock. 
BlUlot,  Rudolph  John.  Houma. 
Blount,  Gary  George,  Robert. 
Booty,     Larry     Oveld     JuUen,     Greenwell 
Springs. 

Borensteln,  Boris,  Franz,  M.,  New  Orleans. 
Bouillon,  ElUas.  Evangeline. 
Bourg,  MUler  John,  Houma, 
Broomfleld,  Ted  Dewalne,  Dodson. 
Brown,  Robert,  Plaquemlne. 
Brown,  WlUlam  Wesley,  Shreveport. 
Burns,  Victor  Lee,  Shreveport. 
Camline,  Troy  Monroe,  Many. 
Cormier.  Melvln  Glenn,  Duson. 
Davidson.  Donald  Frederick.  Shreveport. 
Davis  Bruce,  Gilbert. 
Dickson,  Grover  Lee.  New  Orleans. 
Dlez.  Isaac  Andrew,  Jr..  Gonzales. 
Doss,  Harold  Conway,  Jr.,  Gretna. 
Duncan,  Mitchell  Jerome,  New  Orleans. 
Edwards,  R.  V.,  PlnevUle, 
EUe,  Leonard  Wayne,  Alexandria. 
Perbos,  Stanley,  New  Orleans. 
Pontenot,  Gary  Paul,  Villa  Platte. 
Francis,  Willie,  Jr.,  Harvey. 
Oauthler,  Brian  James,  Mansura. 
George.  D.  C,  Mansfield. 
Ollmore,  WUUam  Alan,  Alexandria, 
Glrod,  John  Alton,  Jr„  Denham  Springs. 
Qlrolr,  Paul  Gerard,  New  Orleans. 
Oolmon,  Jimmy  Darwin,  Alexandria. 
Goodwin,  Raymond  Ray,  Shreveport. 
Ouillory,  WUllam  Allen,  Westlake. 
Hebert,  Carroll,  James,  Lafayette. 
Hellbach,  Harold  James,  New  Orleans. 
Henry,  Clarence  Ivory,  Franklin. 
HoUensbead,  Winston  Georg,  HaynesvlUe. 
Holsomback,  Frank  Nolan,  Lecompte. 
Hougbtlon,  Robert  Charles,  New  Orleans. 
Jackson,  Charles,  Hammond, 
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Marine  Corps 
Jackson,  John  Wendell,  Shreveport. 
Johnson,  Freddie,  Frogmore. 
Kopfler,  Joseph  Stams,  in,  Kenner. 
Landry,  Eddie  Lee,  Gonzales. 
Legaux.  Merlin  PhUlp,  New  Orleans. 
Little,  Peter,  Monroe. 
Long,  Jerry  Roy,  Sicily  Island. 
Malbrough,  Charles  Ray,  Sunset. 
Maroombe,  Steve  Gary,  Westwego. 
McCarter,  James  W.,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
McKlnney,  James  Odas,  Monroe. 
McMlUan,  Gerald  Wayne,  Pioneer. 
Moffett,  Billy  Bay,  Shreveport. 
Monte,  Salvador  Louis,  Jr.,  Harahan, 
Mougler,  John  Edgar,  Jr.,  Rayne. 
Naquln,  Simon  Adolph,  Montegut. 
Ogburn,  Glenn  Boy,  Shreveport. 
Page,  Russell  Edward,  Sulphur, 
Paul,  Danney  Lee,  Morgan  City. 
Penn,  Herman,  New  Orleans. 
Peoples,  Perry  Lee,  Dodson. 
Plchon,  Louis  Alphonse,  Jr.,  SUdell 
Prewltt,  WlUlam  Boland,  Florlen. 
Richard.  Boy  James.  Lafayette. 
Riviere,  Prank  Ira,  New  Orleans. 
Roberson,  Donald  Radford,  Walker. 
Boberts,  Charles  Waddell,  Alexandria. 
Schnltger,  Gerald  George,  New  Orleans. 
Sensat,  Morris  Joseph,  Egan. 
Sercovlch,  Joseph  George,  Buras. 
Shaw,  Claiborne  Lavelle,  Monroe. 
Simmons,  Chester,  John,  New  Orleans, 
Solorzano,  Bobert  Angelo,  New  Orleans. 
Stanford,  Bobby  Gayle,  Monroe. 
Stevens,  Donney  Ray,  Lake  Charles. 
Stutes,  Kenneth  John,  Lafavette. 
Terrell,  David  WlIUs,  Shreveiwrt. 
Turner,  Bernard  Emerson,  Greenwood. 
Viola,  Carl  Daniel,  West  Monroe. 
Walls,  Bobert  Lee,  New  Orleans. 
Washington.  Dan  Thomas.  New  Orleans. 
Westcott,  Bodney  Wavne.  Arcadia. 
WlUlams,  John  WUllain,  Choudrant. 
Wilson,  Vomer  Ovid,  Jr.,  West  Monroe. 
Womack,  Bobert  Lee,  Shreveport. 
Worley,  Stephen  Bay,  West  Monroe. 

Navy 
Daw,  Cecil  Ernest,  Anacoco. 
Drtnkhouse,  John  Watts,  New  Orleans. 
Freltag,  Kenneth  D.,  New  Iberia. 
Goodfellow,  Carl  Baymond,  Waterproof. 
HamUton,  James  Wliuam,  Jr.,  West 
Monroe. 

Hart,  Teddy  Myrle,  Greenwell  Springs. 
Hombrook,  Bonald  Bay,  Venice, 

MAINE 

Army 
Batchelder,  WUllam  Bobert,  Sprtngvale, 
Belanger,  George,  WatervUle. 
Belanger,  Joseph  Kenneth  L.,  Bingham. 
Blair,  Joseph  R.  L.,  Qulmby. 
Bolvln,  Edward  J.,  Mexico." 
Boyd,  Bobert  White,  Yarmouth. 
Brown,  Charles  Norman,  Sebago  Lake. 
Bubar,  Blchard  Perley,  Caribou. 
Chase,  Clarence  Lawrence.  Camden. 
Cyr.  Paul  Leo,  Sanford. 
D'Entremont,  Larry  Alme,  Klttery  Point, 
Dechene,  Bobert  Normand,  Blddeford. 
Deland,  Merwln  A..  Jr..  Bath. 
Derosler,  Laurler  Don,  Lewlston. 
Dew,  Henry  Louis,  Jackman  Station. 
Dube.  Peter  Lee,  Bumford, 
Dufault.  James  Richard.  Berwick. 
EUlott,  Edwin  Ellis,  Canaan. 
Elwell,  Donovan  Keith,  Buxton. 
Farley,  David  Llttlehale,  Brunswick. 
Foster,  Bobert  Enoch,  Jr.,  South  Paris. 
Freeman.  Martin  Lee.  Bangor. 
Gagnon,  Morris  Dominique,  North  Leeds. 
Gallant.  Boger  Paul,  Mexico. 
Garrison,  Earl  Stanley,  Brunswick. 
Gauvin,  Boger  Edward.  Caribou, 
Gerald.  Dana  Leon,  Fairfield. 
Godfrey,  James  Walter.  Jefferson. 
Gray,  Thomas  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  Madawaska. 
Gustln,  Anthony  John,  Bockland. 
Hall,  Edward  Senior,,  Lee. 
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MAINS-  continued 
ArTny 
Hall   Sayward  Newton   Jr  .  Thoma«ton. 
Hall.  Walter  Li^uls.  Old  Town 
Hardy    Herbert  Prancla   Jr    Oreat  Pond. 
Jordan    William  E    III     Bangur 
La  Bonte.  Ro«ter  Edward    Blddeford. 
Langley   Weston  Joseph    Hoiilton. 
Llbbey    Malcolm  Pierce    Rix:ltlrtnd 
Mac  Donald.  Lester  Earl    P'>rt!(uul 
Mctvmough    Janies  Michael    Portland 
McOona^le.  Michael    John    Lewlaton 
McOulre    Harry  John    IIL  Houlton 
Mills   Charles  Homer    WatervlUe 
Mo^an    John  Edw»ri.i    Clifton 
Morgan   VauKhan  .Shaw   HoUU  Center 
Nadeaii    Larry  Joseph,  (irono 
Nile  Maurice  J     North  New  Portland. 
Parsons   Ronald  .Allen   York 
Perkins    Ira  Hilton.  Jr    Calais. 
Peters.  Lawrence  Vincent   WatervUle. 
Qulnn    Gregory  Cornelius    .\ugvista 
Reynolds   Oecri^e  R    Jr    Paris 
Reynolds    Harold  W     Oardtier 
Russell    Lynn  Jordan    Rix'kland 
Soule.  William  D     Waldoboro 
Southard.  Harold  Ellsworth.  Portland. 
Spencer   Hayward  Car!    Veiizle 
Slerry   Raymond  Edward    .Starks 
Stevens.  Francis  Oeorge    ElLsworth. 
SuHlvan,  rhomas  Michael    Bangor 
T«wlt8burv   Robert  W    S<iuth  Portland 
Thomas   Ronald  Medford    II    I^wlston 
Thurston   Clair  Hall.  Jr     Iliorndlke 
Vester    Fredrick  Hazer,  Rockpart 
Watts   Wayne  Alan   Machlaa 
Whipple.  Stephen  John,  Portland. 
Whltten   Milan  Elmer.  Holiis  Center 
Williamson.  Robert  Oregory.  Portland 
W'.thee.  Clyde  William.  Skowhegan 
Air  Fijrcf 

Carter   Zane  .\ubry   West  Pembroke 
Meade.  John.son  .\shlev   Dover  PoxcroU. 
Smith.  Robert  John   Scarboro 

.Wan  If  Corps 
Browu.  Donald  Leroy.  Lincoln 
CaiTord    Jon  Irving.  Hallowell 
Dube   .\ndre  Luuls   L.vermore  Pulls 
Duranceau.  David  Marios.  Saco 
tliaude,  Richard  Paul.  Sanford 
Goderre.  John  R.  ger.  Union 
Ouerette.  Roland  Philippe.  Lewiston 
Haakell.    Lloyd    Burton.    Jr      Niinh    Waler- 

boro 

Hopkins  Chester  Lee   West  Paris 

Kahkonen.  Edwin  .\Iattl   Jr    .Augusta 

Knowlton   Bitrn.s  Winshlp.  Jr  .  Plttafleld. 

Lane    David  Alan    Jay 

Lelghu,n   Raymond  Elton.  Westbrook. 

Lepage,  Reynald  Gerard.  Blddeford 

McEwen.  Roy  Clifford.  Bucksport 

Nicholas    Reginald.  .Auburn 

Nlckerson.       Bradford       Scott.       Stockton 

Springs 

Poitras,  Norman  Gerald  Joa    Blddeford. 
Poland.  Le<;>n  Love!!    Jr    West  Paris 
Pomerleau   James  Gerard.  WatervUle. 
Roberts   John  Wayne  S<juth  Portland. 
Roy   Rober-  Richard.  Wlnslow 
Shay   I-ttwrence  William   Jr    Portland 
SudsDurv    Paul  Earl.  Corlnna 
Sullivan,  Charles  E    Jr    Bangor 
Tuell.  Daniel  Paul.  South  Portland. 
Vlahako«.  Peter  George.  Auburn 
Ward  well.  Eric  .Michael.  Bucksport. 

Saiv 
Flaherty    Roger  F.Uls,  Marshfleld 
Musetti.  Joseph  Tony.  Jr    Hal!  Quarry 
Sawyer  Jonathan  .Ansel.  Boothbay  Harbor 
St   John   Ronald  George.  Harrison 
Taylor.  Nell  Brooks.  Rangeley 
Turner.  Robert  Allan.  Portland 

MAarL.AND 

Arrriy 
-Adams.  Ronald  -M     Cascade 
.Aiken.  David  Roes    Baltimore 
.Armsiead.  Gregory  Van.  Baltimore 
Aronhalt.  Charles  E     Jr  .  Cumberland 
Baker.  James  Howard,  Jr     Baltimore 


MAIIY1.ANO    -continued 
Armi/ 
Baker    Vernon  H     Baltimore 
Barnes,  Barrle  Vane.  Salisbury 
Barnhlll.  Larry  M     Balllm'vre 
Baylor    .Arthur   .Jerome    Baltimore 
Beauchamp.     John     Henry.     Jr  .     Princess 
Anne 

Benke    Ronald  John    III    White  Hall 
Beyerllng,   James   l*roy     Baltimore 
Blnko    George    BalMmore 
Blondl  John  Michael   Mount  Rainier. 
Blake    Roger   1*^     Baltimore 
Bc)eriin    WUilani  Joseph    .Silver  Spring 
Brandenburg.  C!;arles  F^ank    P'rederick 
Brown    Janies   TYu!>     Baltimore 
Burch    CIlfTord  Garland    Ijihglev   Park. 
Byers   James  Norman    Westmln.ster 
Campbell.  WllUam  l.add    .Sliver  Hll! 
Chesley.  Eugene   Nathaniel     Baltimore. 
Clayton,  David   NeLson    PerryvUle 
Concannon    FYancl.s  Hr\ant    Forestvllle 
Cook    Wllsi^n  Lee    Frederick 
C<K)per    OBcar  E<lmond    Bel  .Air 
Oralg    I>ean  John    Pasadena 
Crlssey,   Harrv    Ellas    .Ir     Baltimore 
Croeby.  Gerald   I*e    R<M-kvllle 
Crr)zler   David  Paul    Baltimore 
Cumberpatch    Jaiii»^  Richard    Bethesda. 
Curtis    Bernard  Eugene.  Upper  Marlboro. 
Dale.  Charles  Richard    Galihersburg. 
Davis,   Elmer  Neal    .Sall.sbury 
Davl.s    Rot)ert  Julian    Jr     Galena 
Dlcken.s    Ru.s«ell   W     Plney  Point 
Dixon.  Linden  Hrimk    Berwyn  Heights. 
Donaldson,  Everettp  l^erov    Baltimore. 
Donaldson    Robert   D     Dlckerson 
Dorman     Donald    Ralph     West    HyattsvUle. 
Duffetl    James  Henry.  Jr     Baltimore 
Dydyn.skl    .Stephen  .Michael    HyatU'ivllle 
Epps,  Lamont  Oei.irge    Baltimore 
Fannin,   Bryant   D      Baltimore 
Farmer.   Charles   E<lward     Baltimore 
Flonory.  Orlando    Baltimore 
Furlong,  William  Robert   Jr     Baltimore 
Oarrls.   Michael   Anthony.   Baltimore 
CJentry    ('har>s   Edward.  Cumberland 
Glenn    Edward  Ralph    Jr  ,  Hagerstown. 
Gosnell    Jack   .Martin    Baltimore 
Grandea.    .An;bro!,lo   Sala/.ar     Baltimore. 
Graves.    William   D      Fort   Holablrd 
Green    Eddie    Baltimore 
Groom,    Robert    Roxburgh     Rookvllle 
Grove,    Kenneth   Edward,   Parkton 
Harding.    Charles   Clifford    Baltimore 
Harman    Curtl.s  J>«eph    Baltimore 
Harris.  Steve  Westlel,   Rix-kvllle 
Mayes,   l^eroy   .Anthony,   Baltimore 
Hayes.  Richard   Edward,  Bryans  Road 
Hook.   Charles   Wavne    Frlendsvllle 
Hopkins,    .Aar'>n    Milton,    .Mardela   Springs. 
House.   William   Handsome.   Rldgeley 
Ireland   Phillip  Earl   Trappe 
Jackson,  .Angud  .N    Baltimore 
Jenkins.  Philip  Paul    Baltimore 
Johasou.  .Michael  Neal.  Brentwood. 
Jotinson.  Robert  Lee.  Baltimore 
Jone«.  Thomas  Weldon.  District  Height*. 
Kane   Charles  William.  Baltimore 
Kennedy  James  Jr    Seal  Pleasant 
Kenny,  Ronald  Michael.  Mount  Airy, 
King.  Harold  Junior.  Jr    Derwood 
KUppen.  Arthur  O  .  Bethesda 
Knadle.  Robert  Edward.  Camp  Springs 
Koon.  George  Kenneth   Baltimore 
Krallck.  Kenneth  D<jhald,  Baltimore 
Kramer   Howard  Morris.  B.»ltlmore. 
Krug.  LInwood  Brooks,  Baltimore. 
Leonard,  Paul  Austin.  .Annapolis 
Lerner   Robert  Henry.  IjamsviUe 
Uoyd   Freddie  Gean    Biltlniore 
Long.  James  McKlnley.  Baltimore 
L<.>wery.  Richard  Homer.  EUersUe 
Lumaden.  William  Wayne.  Compton 
Lundell.  Wayn-  Thiima-s.  silver  Spring 
Maclver   .Neil  Kirk.  Takoma  Park 
Mannlon.  Augutt  GordUn   Jr    Baltimore. 
Mattlngly  Oe<.»rge  Mlch.iel   Oxon  Hi:i 
McCarthy.  Philip  James.  Baltimore 
McCarthy.  Thomas  Weller,  Chevy  Chase 
McCorkle,  Charles  Thomas.  Bradshaw 


MARYLAND — Continued 
Army 
Melton  Earl,  Jr  ,  Baltimore 
.Moore.  James.  Jr    Baltimore 
Morse.  Harry  Madl.son.  Baltimore 
Moegrove   James  Maurice,  Jr  .  Baltlni  --.• 
.Moultrie  Oxley  Carrlngton.  Baltimore 
Mustaln.  Jerry  Wayne.  .Annapolis 
Newman.  George  Kennard,  Baltimore 
Norton  Gregory  Bernard   Baltimore 
Novello  Francis  F  ,  Ri>ckv!lle 
08b(5rne   Donald  Gwyn  .street. 
Ott.  Richard  Deane.  Baltimore 
Patzwall  James  George   Baltimore 
Pennington,  Paul  Patrick    Baltlm  in- 
Phoebus.  Frederick  Allen,  Baltimore 
Prat  her  James  W  ,  Oalthersburg. 
Price  Russell  I^ee  Baltimore 
Purkey.  James  Paul   Germantown 
tjuesenberry   John  Qulncy.  Hyattsv;:,,. 
R.-itc'.iffe  Carl   Jr    Plttsvlile 
Ringgold.  l,awrence  L.,  Jr  ,  Havre  de  Grace 
Rose   Charles  William    Wye  Mills 
Ruhl.  Robert  Wayne.  Ijin^downe 
Savage,  Morgan  Elbert.  Baltimore 
5>chaaf.  Richard  Allan    Baltimore 
Scharon   Robert  E  .  III.  B.iltimore 
Schlndler   Thoma.s  James    Baltimore 
Setzer.  Jerry  Philip.  Baltimore 
Simon.  R.Hlph   Sliver  Spnne 
Slaughter   WUIla.m  Auslee  Oxford 
Smay    .Atliis  J.tsper  Morene.  Baltimore 
Smith  Jack  Howard.  .Salisbury 
Smith   Joseph  Riymond.  Hyattsvllle 
Smith.  Samuel  Wallace.  Baltimore 
Snyder,  Rodger  Clayborn,  Baltimore 
Spates   William  Richard.  Jr    Ken.siiitn   ;. 
Stacy.  William  Arthur.  Jr  .  Sliver  Spr;:ii; 
Steiner   Charles  Thomas   Cardiff 
Stewart.  Wllbert.  Jr  .  Baltimore 
Sutton.  Edmond  Ceasar.  Baltimore 
Szabo.  Islvan.  Baltimore 
Taylor,  Theodore  Frederick.  Chance 
Thomas  Robert  John   Baltimore 
Vaughan,  James  O'Dell,  Baltimore 
Von  Kleist   Austin  Richard,  RockMlle 
Walinskl    Bernard  Gordon.  B.iltimore 
Waters.  Robert  .Mitchell.  Phoenix 
Watson,  James  Anthony   Baltimore 
Webster.  Franklin.  Baltimore 
Wehner,  Brian  Chiirles    Baltimore 
Welch.  David  Elmer   Belt-svUle 
Whltefleld   Ch.irles  Elmer   Frostburg 
Whitley,  Arsell.  Baltimore 
Wlgfall.  Neopolls.  Frultland 
Wllfong.  R.iger  Dale.  Cumberland 
Williams    Charles    Baltimore 
Williams,  Walter  Dtjuglas  Glvndon 
Wills,  Francis  Desales,  La  Plata 
Wilson    Irving  .McKlnley   Jr  .  Baltimore 
Wilson   James  Edward.  Baltimore. 
Wilson.  Joeeph.  Baltimore 
Wln.stijn,  Alvester  Lee.  Baltimore. 
Wlntermoyer.  Terry.  .Silver  Spring 
Wl.se   Edward  Joseph.  Street 
Wlsnlewskl   David    Baltimore 
Wright    Howard  Oliver  Jr  .  Centrevllle, 
Yorker,  Robert  D  ,  Baltl.^lore 
Zlegler  David  Bartels.  Baltimore. 
Air    Force 

Cosgrave,  Gary  Wayne.  Frederick. 
HUton.  Robert  Larie.  Baltimore 
Scobel,  Uwe-Thorsien.  HyattsviUe 

Marine   Corps 
Avelleyra.  John  William,  Mount  Ramier. 
Blvens,  Frederick  Wood.  Jr    Pocomoke 
Blanchfleld   Richard  Alien   Perry  Mali 
Blanton.  John  James    Baltimore 
Bobbltt.  Garland  Claude   Belt-svUle 
Bowers.  John  Michael   Silver  Spring 
Branock.  William  Michael    Bladensburg 
Brent.  Edmund  David.  Jr  .  Baltimore 
Bnttaln.  Daniel  Spenser   Frederick 
Brown   Joseph  Cllnuin.  Pas,idena 
Ur.j*n.  William  Josepli.  Baltimore. 
Budka.  David  John.  Baltimore 
Buriey.  Clarence  John.  Baltimore 
Butler.  Charles  Gllman.  Jr  .  Sliver  Spring 
Cannington.  James  B  .  Jr  ,  Baltimore. 
Carlozzi.  Robert  -Matthew,  Wheaton, 
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Marine  Corps 
Carter,  Anderson,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Chapman,  Maurice  P  ,  Jr  ,  Harwood. 
Chase,  John  Joseph,  Laurel. 
Chmlel,  Larry  Vincent,  Baltimore. 
Corbln.  William  Jennings,  Joppa. 
Cronkrite,  Woodrow  Charles,  Sultland. 
Crump.  Victor  Lincoln.  Baltimore. 
Crutchely,  Donald  Clair,  Baltimore. 
Davidson,  Robert  GrllBn,  Glen  Burnle. 
Davis.  Melvln  Gilmore.  Baltimore. 
Dayton.  William  Clarence,  Ross  Neck. 
Deasel,  James  Jerome,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Deavers,  Kenneth  Lamar,  Jr.,  WlUamsport. 
Devlncent,  Edward  J,,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Dlckerson,  Tommy  Eugene,  Rockvllle. 
Donahue,  Wellington  Martin,  Cumberland. 
Donnell,  Lawrence  Henry,  Annapolis. 
Duff,  Barry  William,  Baltimore. 
Ecker,  Terry  Lee,  Baltimore. 
Falson,  Earl,  Jr.,  CatonvUle. 
Fields,  Clinton  Angelo,  Baltimore, 
Flke.  Ross  Francis.  Frlendsvllle, 
Flint.  Ralph  Preston,  Jr  ,  Hagerstown. 
Fowler,  William  Edward,  Baltimore. 
Prance,  Phillip  Stanley,  Baltimore. 
Graham.  James  Albert,  Frostburg, 
Oreen,  Thomas  Owen.  Jessup. 
Gregory.  Thomas  Jr..  Baltimore. 
Hall,  John  Sterling,  Baltimore  City. 
Hamet,  Dennis  Joseph,  Baltimore. 
Hammond,  Lawrence  Theodore,  Baltimore. 
Harmon,  Alphonso  Lee,  Berlin. 
Harris,  John  Lee,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Harrison,  Paul  Leroy,  Hyattsville. 
Hart.  David  Meldrum,  Wheaton. 
Hltzelberger,  George,  Baltimore. 
Holdway.  David  Keith,  Hyattsville. 
Holmes.  Ronald  Eugene,  Baltimore. 
Hoi  ton.  Louis  Alexander,  Jr.  Baltimore. 
Hu lings,  Walter  Vincent,  Baltimore. 
Hull! hen,  Ira  Henry.  Baltimore. 
James.  Perry  Dean,  Baltimore. 
JefTerson.  Roland  Ira,  Baltimore, 
Jenkins,  Cecil  Raymond,  Taylors  Island. 
Johnson,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Jones.  Michael  Edward.  Baltimore. 
Joyce.  John  Mullen,  Bethesda. 
Kesling,  Ronald  Lee,  Baltimore. 
Korplsz,  Anthony  Joseph.  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Llpliiskl,  Vernon  Raymond,  Baltimore. 
Love.  James  Edward,  Silver  Spring. 
Macklln.  Raymond  Louis.  Baltimore. 
March.  Frederick  Luther.  Baltimore. 
Mason.  Charles  Gilbert,  Cheverly. 
Mazza.  Robert  William,  Baltimore, 
Mc.Arthur,  Jerome  I>annle,  Baltimore. 
McGovern.  James  Gerald,  Rlverdale. 
McMahon.  TTiomas  John,  Cumberland. 
Mlgninl.  William  Douglas.  Baltimore. 
Mis-sar.  Joseph  Cyril,  Jr..  Towson. 
Nlcklow.  Danny  Eugene.  Prlendsvllle. 
OShell,  Don  Thomas,  Baltimore. 
Parker.  William  Thomas,  III,  Salisbury. 
Pegg,  David  Burton,  Eailcott  City. 
Posey  Robert  Lee.  Jr.,  Savage. 
Rodenberg,  John  Frederick,  Baltimore. 
Rohleder.  Donald  William,  Baltimore. 
Rudd  Charles  Nlven,  Aberdeen. 
Ruff.  Thomas  Valentine,  Jr.,  Elkton. 
Sanders.  Stanley,  Baltimore. 
.Saxon.  Frank  Robert.  Baltimore. 
Scarpulla.  Prank  Mark,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
srh.ifer,  Gary  Ray,  Bel  Air. 
schlDtt.  Dennis  Guy,  Baltimore. 
^•:o-i   Charles  Louis,  Jr  .  Baltimore. 
Sewell.  John  Francis.  Jr  ,  Severn. 
Shelton,  Harold  David,  Baltimore, 
S.nerman.  Steven  Ross,  Laurel. 
Skinner.  Richard  Aaron,  Greenbelt. 
Sm.i:iwood.  James  Francis.  Lanham. 
Smith.  Ralph  James,  Baltimore. 
Smith,  Richard  Clifton,  Silver  Spring. 
^nu'h.  Thomas  Alexander.  Baltimore. 
Stevens.  Joseph  Nelson.  Camp  Springs. 
Streeks.  Frank  Morris,  Jr.,  Sliver  Spring. 
Ta.-^ker.  Kenneth  Earl,  Deer  Park. 
Tr.i-y,  Douglas  Lee.  Hagerstown. 
Tu:ker,  William  Eugene.  Jr.,  Annapolis. 
V,iu.:ht.  Harold  Timothy.  Baltimore. 


MARYLAND — Continued 
Marine  Corps 
Walker,  Richard  Lee,  Pikesvllle. 
Ward,  Donald  Roland,  Silver  Spring. 
Wertman,  John  Thomas,  Cumberland. 
Wharton.  Henry  Marvin,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
White,  Theodore,  G.,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Whoolery,  Tracy  Lee,  Baltimore. 
Wllk,  WUllam  Anthony,  Silver  Spring. 
Wilson,  Monty  Norrls,  Bel  Air. 
Wright,  Albert  Floyd,  Jr.,  Annapolis. 
Yeager,  John  William,  Baltimore, 
Young,  Donald  Earl,  Baltimore. 
Younger,  Howard  James,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Youngkln,    Andrew    Winter,    Jr.,    Capitol 
Heights. 

Zimmerman,  Sandy,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

Navy 
Ayd,  Jacque  Joseph.  Baltimore. 
Camden.  Francis  Edward,  Jr.,  Wheaton. 
Cook.  WUmer  Paul.  Annapolis. 
Hodges,  David  Lawton,  Chevy  Chase. 
MacLaughlln,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Pender,  John  Francis,  District  Heights. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Army 

Aboltln,  Richard  D„  Jamaica  Plain. 
Almeida,  Edward  Joseph,  New  Bedford. 
Arcand.  Donald  Leonard,  Lowell. 
Ashton,  Normand  Joseph,  Jr.,  Essex. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  George,  Lynn. 
Barnes,  John  Andrew,  in,  Dedham 
Baxter.  Bruce  Raymond,  Lowell. 
Beaublen,  William  Alexis,  Turners  Fall. 
Benjamin,  Kenneth  Roger,  SF>encer. 
Berrlsford,  Ronald  E.,  Brockton. 
Berthiaume,  Paul  David,  Spencer. 
Bettencourt,  John  Francis,  Chelmsford. 
Bonnell,  William  Lawrence,  Haverhill. 
Borden,  Lawrence  Thomas.  Charlestown. 
Boss,  Robert  Leon,  Brockton. 
Bowman,  David  WUslow.  Gloucester. 
Builaert,  Francois  Joseph!.  Wolleston. 
Bulger,  John  David,  North  Wllbraham. 
Bumpus,  Ronald  Lee,  Buzzard  Bay. 
Burgess,  John  B.,  Falmouth. 
Burke,  Thomas  James,  Gloucester. 
Gallery,  William  Thomas.  Lowell. 
Cande£is,  Joseph  Edward,  Beverly. 
Candlano.  Joeeph  Paul.  Andover. 
Carter.  Kenneth  Robert,  Lynn. 
Cartwrlght,  Robert  Michael.  Randolph. 
CarvlUe,  John  Joseph,  Lowell. 
Casale.  James  Ernest,  Sharon. 
Chace.  George  Henrv,  Peppjerell. 
Chadwlck.  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  Ashfleld, 
Chapin,  Joel  Henry,  Springfield. 
Chase,  Curtis  Edward,  Hlngham. 
Cocchlara,  James  Stephen.  Springfield. 
Coggeshall,  William  Ayer,  Marshfleld. 
CogUl,  Peter,  Cohasset. 
Cohen.  Sheldon  Robert,  Chelsea. 
CoUopy,  John  Patrick,  Dorchester. 
Condon,  James  Gregory,  III,  Whitman. 
Cooley.  William,  Woburn. 
Creed.  Bernard  James,  Medford 
Cronk,  Paul  Marvin.  Jr.,  Ashley  Fall. 
Cummlngs,  Harold  Warren.  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Ctxrran.  Paul  William,  East  Milton, 
Currier,  Gerald  Francis.  Lawrence. 
D'Amlco.  Prank  Anthony,  Gloucester. 
Daley.  Paul  Michael,  Boston. 
Daley,  Walter  Ralph,  East  Brewster. 
Dalton,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr..  Concord. 
Darrlgan,  Raymond  Maurice,  Brighton. 
Davis,  Stephen  Wlnfleld,  Turners  Falls. 
Deschenes,  Thomas  Alfred,  Fltchburg. 
Devoe,  David  Francis,  LawTence. 
DiReda,  Robert  J.,  Worcester. 
Drown,  David  Alan,  Palrhaven. 
Duffy,  Donald  Ra\Tnond.  Jr  .  Ayer. 
Duffy,  Lawrence  Richard.  Waltham. 
Dunton.  James  G..  Melrose 
Ellsworth.  Neil  Robert.  Northboro. 
English,  James  Patrick.  North  -Andover. 
Farrls,  Norman  Carl,  Springfield. 
Perence,  Edward  Paul,  Ayer. 
Finney,  Bobby  Lee,  Boston. 
Pltzpatrick,  Michael  Thomas,  Chelsea, 


MASSACHUSETTS — Continued 

Army 
Pltzpatrick,  Walter  Joseph,  Springfield. 
Flood.  John  Patrick.  Jr.,  Newton. 
Floyd,  Paul  Edward.  Jr..  Clinton. 
Fontaine,  John  Albert.  Methuen. 
Ford,  Thomas  Vincent,  Jr.,  Lowell. 
Gagne.  Louis  Phillip,  Jr..  Fall  River. 
Gagne,  Robert  Omar.  Chlcopee. 
Giroux,  Ronald,  Deerfleld. 
Grant,  Joseph  Xavier.  Arlington. 
Greene,  Kenneth  Lawrence.  SomervlUe 
Gulmond,  Paul  Daniel,  Lawrence. 
Hagerty.  William  Thomas.  Vineyard  Haven. 
Hallett,  Robert  J.,  Ervlng. 
Hansen,  Peter  Mykal,  Canton. 
Hargett,  John,  Jr.,  Shirley, 
Harper,  Richard  K.,  Burlington. 
Hartnett,  Michael  Gerald,  Conway. 
Hennessey,  Arthur  Francis.  West  Falmouth. 
Hine,  Glen  Douglas.  Leyden 
Kingston.  William  E  .  Jr..  Brainlree. 
Holden,  David  Charles.  Jamaica  Plain 
Holden.  William  D.ivld,  Sommerville. 
Holster,  Timothy.  Brockton. 
Horan,  Leo  Joseph.  Maynard 
Hubicsak,  Frank  Charles.  South  Boston. 
Hurst.  Ronald  Charles,  Springfield. 
Jack.  Michael  Francis,  Monson. 
Jarras,  Stephen  Theordore,  Worchester 
Jarvis,  Edward  Carl,  Pittsfield 
Johnson,  John  Robert.  Watertown. 
Johnson.  Richard  Charles,  Worchester. 
Jones,  Isaac,  Roxbury. 
Joyce,  John  H.,  Boston. 
Joyce,  William  Edward.  Jr  .  Boston. 
Klerzek,  Stanley  P..  Holyoke. 
Klllilea,  Martin  Francis.  Roxbury. 
Kusy,  David  Paul,  Auburn. 
Lachance,  Clifford  Damon.  HolUston. 
Landry.  Paul  Joseph.  New  Bedford. 
Lee,  Paul  Richard,  Bristol 
Legere,  Emlle  Joseph.  Gardner. 
Letourneau.  Edward  Randolph,  Greenfield. 
Lltwln.  Robert  Richard.  Wllliamsett. 
Madlgan.  John  Edward.  Jr.,  Chelsea. 
Main.  Robert  James.  Dorchester. 
Mantouvales.  Anthony  Ralph.  Boston. 
McAndrewson.  Richard  T  .  Jr  .  Braintree. 
McBrlde.  Morris  Ralph.  South  Braintree. 
McCarthy,  John  Edward,  Peabody. 
McGovern.  Kevin  Michael,  West  Brookfleld. 
Messer.  James  Allen.  Springfield. 
Metcalf.  Gerald  Ernest.  Foxboro, 
Miller.  Clark  Alan.  Sommerville. 
Mitchell.  Lawrence  Howard.  Norwood 
Moreau.  Eugene  Raymond.  .Andover. 
Morris,  Harold  Herbert.  Salem. 
Murphy.  Charles  John.  Jr  .  Sherwstaury. 
Murphy.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr  ,  Everett. 
Murphy,  William  Campbell.  Taunton. 
Nlckerson.  Thomas  Carroll.  Chatham, 
O'Neill.  Dennis  Michael.  Bedford, 
O'Brien.  Alan  Joseph.  Revere 
O'Neill.  George  Edward,  Leominster. 
Perrault.  Alan  James.  Needham. 
Pinto,  Ceasar  Augustus,  New  Bedford. 
Plaza,  Bernard  Stanley,  Montague. 
Porcela,   Stephen   Richard,    Worcester. 
Porrazzo,  Louis  Edward.  Boston 
Porter,  Kevin  Anthony.  Dorchester. 
Potter,   Richard  Edward,  Methuen, 
Power,  Richard  Wlllam.  Southwlck, 
Provencal.  Roland  Andre.  Ware. 
Rabideau.  John,  Easthampton. 
Raisis.  Leonidas,  Westboro. 
Rand.  Richard  Paul,  Upton. 
Rando.  Joseph  Paul,  Waltham. 
Ray.  Walter  Donald,  Belmont. 
Raymond.  John  James.  Taunton. 
Richard.  William  W.,  Auburndale. 
Richards,  Donald  Lawrence.  Athol. 
Robinson,  Eugene  FYancls.  Falmouth. 
Ryan.  Wlllard  R..  Groveland. 
Scahill,  Edward  John,  Randolph. 
Schmautz,  FYancls  Phillip,  Worcester. 
Seklecki,  Thomas  Martin,  Holyoke, 
Shallah.  John  Herbert,  Somerville, 
Sherman,  Ronald  Earl,  Greenfield. 
Shuffelt,  George  Jerry,  Pittsfield. 
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Army 

Slckal.  Jobn  Aulde.  m,  Loagme«dow. 
SUninoiu.  Wayne  C&rl.  Sprlngfleld 
SkAplnaky.  Oeorf*  Joa«ph.  Jamaic*  Plain 
Snydar,  Ouy  Ford,  CUnton. 
Sokolowvkl,  Prank  Mlchaal.  Ch«Uea. 
Soua*.  Laurence  Ifelaon.  Baat  Boston 
Steria.  Stephen  Joevpta.  Boston 
3tew»rt.  Paul  Leo.  Lowell 
StochaJ.  Paul  John.  Webeter 
Stovall.  Ous.  Jr  .  Sprlngfleld 
Surette.  Paul  Joseph.  Holbrook 
TalUon.  John  Phillips,  Jamaica  Plain 
Tetreault.  Robert  Mazalre    SprtngHeld. 
Thlbault.  Kenneth  M    Hudson 
Thlbeault.  John  Lomle,  Dracut 
Tolzmann.  Ted   Norman.  Wllbraiiam 
TslrovasUes.  Peter.  Lowell 
Tyree.  Karl  Edward.  Pllchburg 
Underwood.  George  Warren,  Qulncy 
Upton.  Carleton  Webster.  Lynn 
Vaneellette.   David   Michael,  Oxford. 
Waden.  John  P    Maiden 
Walker.  Orlen  Judson,  Jr     Boston. 
Walsh.   Robert  Stephen.  Cambridge 
Waterman    Michael  J     Westminster. 
Watts,  Ralph  O  .  Ayer 
White.  Albert  Ronald.  Suffolk 
Williams.   David   Edward.   Arlington. 
Wimcm.  Calvin  Ray   East  Longmeacow 
Wlsanan.   Ronald   Edward.   Shelbume 
Wright.  Arthur  Emerson    ni.  Olouceeter 
Wright    Willie  Joseph,  New  Bedford, 
Young,   Donald  Raymond    Mlllbury. 

Air  PorcK 
BaasalUon,  Prancls  Henry   WlUlamstown. 
Bourque.  Valmore  William.   .South   Hadley 
PalU 

Brewer   Gardner    Melrose 
DIorsay.  Douglas.  Harold.  .Ashland 
Porbea,  Waller  Hen.'v    III.  -Swampsoott. 
Oarslde.  Prederlck.  Plymouth 
Henneberry,  James  Calvin.  Plttafleld 
Marks.  Antone  Patrick.  Nantuckut. 
Robertson.  Charles  William.  Maiden 
Tofferl.  Charles  Bhnstrom.  Pitchburg 
Wax.  David  J  .  Brootlne 

Marine  Corps 

Albert,  Peter.  Dan  vers 

.Almeida,  Richard  Henry.  Pall  River 

Almeida.    Russell    Vivelroe.    South    Dart- 
mouth. 

BaslUere.  Ralph.  Haverhill 

BeauUeu   Normand  Louis.  New  Bedford. 

Beauregard.    Kenneth    Eklward.    New    Bed- 
ford. 

Berube,  Kenneth  Allen,  Monson 

Bectlncourt.  Daniel  Stephe,  Edgartown. 

Betty,  Claude  Charles.  Webster. 

BIgelow.  Robert  Prancls.  Lowell. 

Blades.  William  Ceacon,  III.  Ptnehurst 

Blough.  David  .Anthony  Spencer 

Bond.  Richard  William,  Winchester. 

Borey,  David  Christopher.  Plttafleld. 

Bousquei.  Robert  George.  Holyoke. 

Brandt,  Richard  Carl,  Berlin 

Bresnahan,    William    John     Jr      .Ashburn- 
ham 

Brine.  Christopher  Darelng.  Arlington 
Buchanan.  Waverle  Hugh.  Dorchester. 
Burt.  Michael  David.  Dorchester. 
Cahlll.  Kevin  Arthur,  Lynn 
Capuanc.  Paul  Richard.  Worcester 
Carota.  John  Thomas,  Milton 
Car»on.  Richard  James.  Webster. 
Carven.  Rupert  Sadler.  III.  Newton. 
Caspole.  Ralph  Warren.  Bralntree. 
Cavlcchl,  James  Henry,  Jr  .  Weymouth 
Christian  Russell  Thomas.  Oxford. 
Cloutler  Dartd  WUUam.  Seekonk 
Constande,  Donald.  Sprlngfleld. 
Oonway,  John  James.  New  Bedford 
Cornier.  Etigene  Prancls.  Mllford. 
Cote.  Robert  Prancls.  Lawrence 
Croce.  Robert  James.  Reading 
Curry.  Robert  Louis.  Mansfield 
David,  Richard  Robert.  Nahant 
Davis,  William  Walter,  Jr  ,  Boston 
Demarls.  Richard  Orln,  Haverhill, 


M*asACKtTarrr» — continued 
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Demers.  Richard  Wllfr«d.  Marlboro. 
Deproflo.  Michael  Allen.  Melrose. 
Dobbins.  LouU  DaTld.  II.  Brighton 
Dolg.  Douglas  WUllam.  Weatwood. 
Dorr  Gerald  Brian.  Mlddleboro 
Downey,  Michael  Wakefield.  Ne«dham. 

Doyon.  Paul  Prancls.  Ipswich 
Drew.  Joseph  Lawrence.  Wobum 

DuSett.  Edward  Stephen.  Cambridge, 

Duffy.  Daniel  Benjamin.  Jr  ,  Somervtlle. 

Dunn,  Joseph  Wesley,  Roxbury. 

Bgan.  Edward  Thomas  Jr    Roallndale. 

Erdely,  Ralph  Gabriel,  Sprlngfleld 

Perro.  James.  Acushnet 

Pltaglbbon.  Richard  Bernar.  Weymouth. 

Plood,  Thomas  Bernard,  Wellesley 

Plynn  Gary  Prancls.  Attleboro 

Prancls.  David  .Anthony,  Taunton 

Prlel  Joseph  Augustus.  West  Roxbury. 

Proet.  Dana  Stanley.  Wellealey 

Oallam.  Prank  Jaxnea.  Beverly 

Gardella.  WUllam  Klrby.  Somerset 

Gaapar.  Alfred  John,  Pall  River 

Oemborys  John  Chester.  Gardner 

Gilbert.  Harold  Jeffrey.  Chlcopee  PalU. 

Ollt)ert.  Richard  Joseph.  Lawrence 

Glle  Joseph  Thomas.  Jr  .  Lawrence 

Olasser  John  Michael.  Beverly 

GonnevlUe.  Robert  Roland.  New  Bedford. 

Goodwin.  Danny  Eric.  Brockton. 

Gormley.  Paul  Leo,  Jr  .  Dracut 

Granahan.  John  WUllam.  Qulncy 

Hamlin.  Ralph  Gerald.  Jr  .  .Ablngton. 

Hanscom.  John  William.  Reading. 

Hardlman.  Kevin  Barry,  New  Bedford, 

Hasaey.  Paul  Ellas.  New  Bedford 

Hazzard.  Pranklln  George.  Leominster. 

Henderson.  Roy  John.  SomervlUe. 

Henry.  James  Edward.  Taunton. 

Henry.  .Stephen  Michael.  Hyde  Park. 

Hlgglii.t   Dennis  .Michael.  Nattlck. 

Hlnes.  Ralph  Barle.  Sprlngfleld 

Houlihan,  John  Richard.  Brockton 

Hublsz.  James  Prancls.  Salem 

Huntoon,  Richard  Warren.  Leicester. 

Hurd.  Roger  MlcJftael.  Cambridge, 

Jackson.  Thomas  Prancls.  Waltham. 

Jasi^in.  Bruce  Ellsworth.  Boston. 

Johnson.  Edward  Lee.  Charlestown 

Jordan.  Dudley  Norman.  Roxbury. 

Joyce.  WUllam  Francis.  Hyde  Park. 

Kane.  Thomas  Joseph.  Dorchester. 

Kelly.  Patrick  Joseph.  Jr..  Dorchester. 

Krawczyk.  Jan.  Southbrldge 

Laldlaw.  WUllam  Cllve.  Cohasset. 

Lake.  Ronald  FrancU.  Pall  River. 

Lane.  Sidney  Daniel,  Jr..  Roxbury 

Lapolnte.  Raymond  Roland.  Taunton. 

Latessa.  Andre  Roland.  North  Westport. 

Lazarovlch.  John  P  .  Jr..  Scltuate. 

Lefebvre,  Rudolph  H  .  Jr..  Lowell. 
Letendre.  Gerald  .Arthur.  East  Longmeadow. 

Loane.  Allen  Robert,  Parmlngham 
Looney,  Paul  Thomas,  Shelbume  Palls. 
Mahler.  James  WUllam,  Marshfleld 
Malloy.  John  Joseph   Great  Barrlngton. 
Mannion.  Dennis  John.  Lawrence. 
Manzaro.  Daniel  Victor.  Worcester. 
Matern,  Robert  Schrack.  Worcester. 
McCarthy.  Edward  Charles.  Medford. 
McCarthy.  WUllam  Prancls.  Medford. 
McDonald.  Gerald  Prancls.  Dorchester. 
McEachron.  Paul,  Stoughton. 
McLaughlin.   Mark   Michael.   Dorchester. 
McMahon,  Prederlck  Alfred.  Dorchester. 
MoNuIty.  Joseph  Dennis,  Roxbury. 
Medelros,  Michael  John,  Pall  River. 
Melvln.  James  Leonard.  East  Boxford. 
Menowsky.  Glenn  Alfred.  Brldgewater. 
Meuse.  John  Richard.  Maiden 
Monahan.  Michael  James.  Dracut. 
Mooney.  Walter  Stephen.  Worcester 
Moore.  Robert  Everett.  Essex, 
Morgan,  Walter  WUllam,  Roxbury, 
Moskos,  Peter,  E^ast  Brldgewater 
Muraco.  Prancls  John.  Winchester. 
Murray.  James  Prancls.  Boston 
Murray,  Thomas  Edward.  SomervUle, 
Myers,  Jeffery  Philip,  Mattapan 
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Naplerata.  Norman  Joseph,  Dudley. 
Nashawaty,  Richard  John,  East  Boston 
Nealon.  John  Michael.  Sherbom. 
Nelson.  Harold  Bamett,  Medford 
Nlmlroskl.  Joseph  Elwln,  Attleboro 
Norton,  Richard  L.,  Melrose. 
O'Brien,  Christopher  Pord,  Worcester 
O'Brien,  Phillip  Anthony.  Worcester 
O'Brien,  WUllam  Joseph,  Lynn. 
O'Connor,  Brian  Richard,  Andover. 
CKLeary,  James  Kevin,  New  Bedford. 
O'Leary,  Richard  Laughlln,  Boston. 
Offley,  James  Clifton.  New  Bedford. 
Pagnano.  Enrico  Henry.  Jr..  Newton. 
Parmelee.  Bruce  Carlton.  Reading, 
Peel.  John  Charles.  Bradford. 
Plcanso.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Acushnat. 
Rablnovltz.  Jack.  EKsrchester. 
Rablottl.  Andrew  Charles,  East  Boston 
Reld.  Paul  Prancls.  West  Roxbury. 
Rels.  Tlago.  New  Bedford. 
Renauld,   Ralph   Victor,  Jr.,  Worcestpr 
Rhoades,  CUnton  Morell,  Jr.,  South  H.i<i;ey. 
Rlchey.  Neal  Olln.  Holyoke. 
Robertson.  Bristol,  Jr..  Roxbury. 
Rose.  Albert  James.  Berkley. 
RouUer.  Russell  Rene.  Adams. 
Roy.  Peter  William.  Palrhaven. 
Russell.  Gordon  Warren,  Den  vers. 
Sadberry,  Seymour  Patrick,  Boston. 
Sagerlan,  Bruce  sauott.  Worcester. 
Samaras.  Peter  Nicholas,  Lowell. 
Santos.  Albert  WUlard,  Fall  River 
Savageau.  John  Henry.  Peabody. 
Scholes.  WUllam  Hadley,  Sprlngfleld. 
Schramm,  Peter  Frye,  Wakefield. 
Seveney.  WUllam  FYancls,  Ware. 
Smith.  Edward  Francis.  Easton. 
St  Cyr.  Jamee  Augustine.  Lawrence 
St.  Jean.  Bernard  Eklward.  Falmouth 
Stanlszewkl.  Wladyslaw.  Brockton. 
Stelnsleck.  Robert  T..  Jr..  Newton. 
SuUlvan.  John  Miller.  Waltham. 
Sullivan.  Leo  Joseph,  Jr.,  Boston. 
SuUlvan.  Peter  Michael.  Maiden. 
Sylvia.  Wayne  John.  North  Dartmouth 
Tadevlch.  Emll  Jerome.  Waltham. 
Taurlsano.  James  Vincent.  Everett. 
Tavares.  Balmlro.  Jr..  Hanson. 
Thalln.  Neal  Robert.  Dedham. 
Todd.  Robert  Jacy,  North  Easton. 
Vallee,  Joseph  Leo.  Lowell. 
Vasconcellos.  Richard  John,  Qulncy. 
Velardo.  Anthony  Ouy,  Wakefield. 
Vlcalvl.  Timothy  Lawrence.  Worcester 
Wallace.  Harry  WlUlam.  Burlington. 
Wallen.  Joseph  Robert.  Dorchester. 
Waterman.  Craig  Houston.  Behoboth. 
Williams,  Arthur  Paul.  HaverhUl. 
Williams.  Ronald.  Worcester. 

Navy 

Archer.  Richard  Charles.  Hyannls. 
Batchelder.     WUllam    Klmbal.    Shelburne 
PaUs 

Brown,  Kenneth  Raymond.  Holyoke. 
Burns.  Robert  Edward.  South  Attleboro 
Coakley.  WUUam  Prancls.  Lenox. 
Etonovan.  TTiomas  Stephen.  Natlck. 
Pay.  Robert  Joseph.  WoUaston, 
Gillespie.  Martin  L..  Jr..  East  Boston. 
Graves,  Richard  Campbell.  Sunderland 
Little,  WUUam  Harris,  Weymouth. 
O'Brien.  EMward  Stephen,  Woburn. 
O'ReUly.  James  C.  Jr.,  Brighton. 
Ouellet.  David  George.  Wellesley. 
TlUson.  Gardner.  Jr.,  Salem. 
Tyne,  Jeffrey  Gordon.  Gloucester. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Abranoekl.  Leo  Bert.  Detroit. 
Adams,  Clarence  Mattue,  Detroit 
Adame,  David  Lee.  Adrian. 
Adamson,  IDonald  Bruce,  Grand  Rapids. 
Alandt.  Charles  Byron,  Royal  Oak. 
Albertaon.  Robert  Allen.  YpsUantl. 
Alderson,  Michael  Edward,  Bay  City. 
AngUn,  Adrian  James.  Oladstone. 
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Arnold,  Louis  George  Washlngt»n,  Detroit. 
Arvln.  Carl  Robert.  YpsUantl. 
Ashford.  Dave  Edward.  Detroit. 
Atlclns.  Matthew  David.  Ill,  Orand  Rapids, 
Austin.  Edward  Paul,  Alpena. 
Avery.  Ralph  Lee.  Flint. 
Aylworth,  Randal  Ray,  Jenlson, 
Biuley,  David  Orln,  Grand  Rapids, 
Bailey,  John  J..  Port  Huron. 
Baker.  WUllam  E:manuel,  Detroit. 
Baldonl.  Lindsay  David.  Detroit. 
Bankowskl.       John       Francis.       Dearborn 
Heights 
B.innl8ter.  Russell  Reld.  Lennon, 
BiLTiiaby,  David  W.,  Charlotte. 
Birrett.  George  Patrick.  Port  Huron. 
Bawal.  Robert  Joseph.  Marine  City. 
Benedettl.  Dennis  Eugene.  Detroit. 
Bennett.  Donald  Lee.  Hillsdale. 
Berkholz,  David  Dennis.  Berrien  Springs. 
Berry.  James  Craig.  Royal  Oak. 
Best.  Carey  Edwin.  Carleton. 
Bihlmeyer.  James  Roy,  Manchester. 
Bird  Charles  Weslay.  YpsUantl. 
B(>dzlck.  WUllam  Joseph.  Petoskey. 
Bciuirskl,  George  Joseph,  Detroit, 
Borowskl.  Raymond  John,  Dearborn. 
Bo^:t   Michael  James.  Grand  Rapids. 
Bowers.  Bruce  Elliot.  Dearborn  Heights. 
Bowman.  David  Frank.  Pontlac, 
Bovless.  Jose  Julio.  Taylor. 
Bradley.  Robert  Neal,  Gaylord. 
Breeden.  Clifford  Lynn,  Jr..  Hillsdale. 
Breeding.  Eugene.  Jr..  Detroit. 
Brooks.  David  T,.  Tecumseh. 
Brown.  Albert  L*e.  Alba. 
Brown.  David  Peter.  Plat  Rock. 
Brown.  WUllam  Arthur.  Detroit. 
Bukala.  Daniel  Scott,  Grand  Rapids. 
Burlck.  WUfrled,  Utlca. 
Burnett.  Douglas  McArthur,  Detroit. 
Burroughs.  Ted  WlUlam.  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Buigerelt,  Larry  Duane,  Benton  Harbor. 
Cain,  Robert  Daniel,  Union  Lake. 
Calhoun,  Joseph.  Detroit. 
C.impbell.  George  Lee.  Lansing. 
C.iinpbell.  George  Samuel.  Utlca. 
Cann.  Horace.  Grand  Rapids. 
Carter.  Clifford  Russell.  Detroit. 
C:i-n  Thomas  Edward.  Detroit. 
Chamberlain.  Roy  Warner.  Jr.,  Wayland. 
Ch.ipman.  Charles  Dane.  Onaway. 
Ch.irboneau.  Le  Roy  Harland,  Cheboygan. 
Chatmon.  Nathan  Eugene,  Detroit. 
Cl.irk.  Walter  Levon.  RosevlUe. 
Cl.iwson.  Rodger  Dean.  Allegan. 
Cleland.  Thomas  Leonard.  YpsUantl. 
C!;ne  Rodney  Barrette.  Garden  City. 
Cubley.  Warren  W..  Traverse  City. 
Cochrane.  John  Floyd.  Dearborn. 
Cole,  WlUlam  Winston.  Detroit. 
Collier.   Gerald  James,   Essexvllle. 
Colston.   Edward  Jerome.  Detroit. 
Conrad.  Andrew  Charles,  Jr..  MUUngton. 
Cooper.  Miles  Dennis,  Saginaw. 
Cox,  WUUam  Joseph,  Saginaw. 
Cr.ibbe.  Robert  John,  Ann  Arbor. 
Craear,  James  Leroy,  Flint. 
Cr.iwford.  Lawrence  Bernard,  Detroit. 
Crlpe,  Jack  Lester,  Onondaga. 
Cn.sman.  WUllam  Harold.  Detroit. 
Crossman.  WUllam  Harry,  Kalamazoo. 
Cruz.  Prank  Bryan.  Detroit. 
Cunningham.  Walter  Wayne.  Trenton. 
Curley,  Roosevelt  C.  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Currethers.  Jeff,  Detroit. 
Curry,  Glenn  Vernard.  Detroit. 
Cushman.  John  Robert.  Saginaw. 
Daniels.  Charlels  E..  Detroit. 
Danneels.  Robert  Harold,  Marine  City. 
Davis.  Arnel  J.,  Jr..  Owosso. 
Da\  Is.  Billy  Sylvester.  Plnconnlng. 
De  Tamble.  Thomas  Glenn,  Detroit. 
De  Young,  Abe  Richard,  Ada. 
Demorest.  David  Keith,  Grand  Rapids. 
Desco.  Dennis  A.,  Flint. 
Dl  Rita.  Gene.  RosevlUe. 
Dirks.  Marvin  Merle.  Livonia. 
Diilinder.  Randy  Eugene.  Dearborn. 
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Dinger,  James  Robert,  ThompsonvUle. 
Dlugoktnakl,  Edmund  Valent,  Detroit. 
Domke,  Paul  Louis,  Detroit. 
Dorsey.  Oeorge  Harry,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Doty.  Clair  Duane.  Hillsdale. 
Doyle,  Howard  L.,  Davison. 
I>raby,  Leroy  Junior,  Free  Soil. 
DuBseau,  Albert  Eugene,  Dundee. 
Dusseau,  Jerry  James.  Palmyra, 
Dykema,  Ross  Allen,  Grand  Rapids. 
Earlenbaugb,  Daniel  Lee,  Muskegon. 
Edwards,  George  Ray  Fayfle.  Pontlac. 
Edwards,  Kenneth  Miles.  Royal  Oak, 
Eklwards,  Robert  Wayne,  Livonia. 
Edwards.  Rodney  Clinton.  Columbia vUle. 
Ehlers,  Lonney  Lewis,  Rhodes. 
Elenbaas,  Jack,  Holland. 
Elmore,  Gary  Lewis,  Garden  City. 
Escareno.  Armando  Leo.  Muskegon  Heights. 
Farhat,  Alan  James.  Lansing. 
Fenech,  Emmanuel  Salvatore,  Detroit. 
Ferzacca  Michael,  Munlslug. 
Fielder,  Donald  Reed,  II,  Rochester. 
Fletcher,  Charles  Eugene,  Buchanan. 
Porsberg,  Jay  Edward.  WUllamston 
Foster,  Byron  James.  Detroit. 
FYancls.  Michael  James,  Southfleld. 
Predrlckson,  Alan  Douglas,  Houghton. 
F^esner,  Roger  Hunter.  Morley, 
Fugett,  Henry  J,,  Dearborn, 
F\ink,  Dale  Lee,  Comstock, 
Gallagher,  Michael  Patrick,  Dearborn 
Heights. 

Gallls,  Steve  Samuel.  Jr  .  Hazel  Park. 
Gandolfo.  Philip  Nick,  Dearborn 
Gardner,  James  Edwards,  Kalamazoo. 
Garslde,  Thomas  Edward.  Flint. 
Gerald,  Bozy,  FennvlUe. 
Gereau,  Richard  Norman,  Muskegon, 
Getty,  Dennis  Alan,  Lapeer. 
GUbreath,  Grant  Madison,  Monroe. 
Glpson,  Clarence  Freddie,  Decatur. 
Gooch,  Jerry  Dale,  Detroit. 
Good,  Larry  Dean,  Chesanlng. 
Goodall,  Earl  Wayne,  Detroit. 
Gordon,  Wayne  Victor,  Detroit. 
Goss,  Hezeklah,  Jr.,  Saglnaw^. 
Gould,  Carlyle,  Leroy,  Climax. 
Graham.  Gordon  J.,  Yale. 
Greene.  Jessie  Floyd,  Jr  .  Highland  Park, 
Greenwald.  Dennis.  Southfleld, 
Groover,  John  WUUam  O..  Farmlngton. 
Gruezke,  James  A.,  Newberry. 
Hanselman,  Robert  Alan.  Mt.  Clemens. 
Harms.  Lowell  Eugene.  Detroit. 
Hart,  Raymond  Leonard,  Detroit. 
Hayes,  Nelson  Lloyd,  Highland  Park. 
Hazen,  Paul  Gordon,  Center  Line 
Heck,  Norman  Walter,  Jr.,  Monroe. 
Hensley,  Gary  Lee,  CassopoUs. 
Herrando,  Roger  Daniel.  Detroit. 
Herrera,  Jlmmle  Andrew,  MeUindale. 
Hintz,  James  Raymond.  Detroit. 
Hobbs,  Ronald  Wayne.  Kalamazoo. 
Hodge,  Edward  L.,  Detroit. 
Hoffman,  Melvln  Elmer.  Holland 
Holden,  Lowell  Dean.  Davidson, 
HolUngsworth,  Richard  Lee.  Warren, 
Holtzlander,  Doyle  Edward.  Newaygo. 
Hood,  Raymond.  Detroit. 
Hoover,  Gerald  Donald.  Chesanlng. 
Hopson.  James  H.,  Muskegon. 
Howard,  Charles  Vincent.  Brlmley. 
Howard,  James  Ray.  Detroit. 
Hoyt.  Victor  Ronald.  Pontlac. 
Hubbard,  Meredith  Gerald.  Detroit. 
Huey,  Herman  Leroy.  Grand  Rapids. 
Hultqulst,  Edward  Charles.  Norway. 
Hyder,  Floyd  Allan.  Adraln. 
Hyett,  Kenneth  Monroe.  Allegan. 
IIU,  Daniel  John.  Ann  Arbor. 
Jackemeyer,  Robert  Raymond.  Detroit.    . 
Jackson,  Douglas.  Detroit. 
Jacobs,  Richard  Allen.  Warren. 
Johnson,  Dannie  Lewis,  YpsUantl. 
Johnson,  Joe  D.,  Jr..  Ecorse. 
Johnson,  Richard  Arnold,  Escanaba. 
Jones,  Horatio  Lee.  Detroit. 
Jones,  Tracy  Lee,  RosevlUe. 
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Kamlnskl,  Richard  Dennis.  Lincoln  Park. 

Kelrns,  Thomas  Lee.  Jackson, 

Keller,  Peter  Joseph,  Jr  .  Detroit. 

Kelley,  Thomas  R.,  East  Le  Roy. 

Kelsey.  Clifford  Earl.  Newaygo. 

Kemp.  Jerald  Wayne,  Charlotte 

Kennell,  Danny  Owen.  Portland. 

Kepsel,  Elmer  Fred,  Mount  Clemens. 

KllUan.  Gary  Martin.  Hazel  Park. 

King.   Ivan  Claus.  Klncheloe. 

King.  Steven  Ross.  RosevlUe 

Klrby.  Lewis  Roy,  Detroit, 

Klsh.  Cary  Michael,  Detroit. 

Knox,  IrvUle  J.,  Sturgis. 

Kohut,  Roger  Scott.  Detroit. 

Koone,  Jack  Russell,  Lansing. 

Kosakowskl.  Gerald  Anthony.  Lincoln 
Park, 

Kovalcstk,  Richard.  Linden 

Kozlol,  John  Thomas,  Detroit. 

KroUkowskl.  Richard.  Hamtramck, 

Kunna,  Frederick  Carmen.  Mount 
Clemens. 

La  Lone.  James  Clifton,  Hazel  Park. 

Lajko.  Robert  Dennis.  New  Boston, 

Lamb,  Elwln  Jay.  Colon. 

Lamont,  Peter  Alan.  Detroit 

Lane.  Alan.  Warren. 

Lause,  Dale  Michael,  RosevlUe 

l^wrence.  Richard  Alfred,  Detroit 

Law«)n.  William  Edward.  Jr  ,  Royal  Oak. 

Ledford,  Jeffery  Lee.  Detroit. 

Lesky.  Christopher  Allan,  Detroit 

Lewis,  William  David,  Detroit 

Llchota,  Dennis.  Detroit 

Llmlnga.  Frederick  Hugo.  Pontlac. 

Linn.  Robert  Lewis.  Jr  .  Niles 

Livingston.  Norman  James.  Detroit. 

Lolselle.  Richard  J  .  Saginaw. 

Loso,  James  Michael.  Pinckney, 

Loucks,  Herbert  .^Uen,  Lyons 

Lowe,  Robert  Klnloch,  St  Clair. 

Lubavs,  Konstantins  Adolfs.  Kalamazoo. 

Lundberg.  William  Raymond,  Ontonagon. 

Lyden.  Dennis  M,,  Myola. 

Lynch,  John  Charles,  Detroit 

Major.   La    Marre   Arthur,   Benton    Harbor. 

Marcotte.  Dennis  Wilfred.  Hancock. 

Marosltes,  Bruce  Louis.  Benton  Harbor. 

Martlne.  Jay  Barklow.  Jr.,  Buchanan 

Martinez.  Tomas  Vasquez.  Munger. 

Massey.  Ralph  LawTence.  Detroit. 

Masterson.  Edmund  Maceo.  Detroit. 

Mays.  Thomas  Curtis.  Hamtramck. 

McCann.  Cecil  Darrell.  Melvlndale. 

McClain.  James  Harry.  Lansing. 

McClurg.  Charles  D,,  Bangor. 

McComb,  Terry  Russell.  Lapeer 

McCurry.  Andreas.  Pontiac 

McGlnnis.  William  E..  II.  Grand  Haven 

Mcllvoy.  James  Lee,  South  Lyon. 

Mclntire,    Walter   Edwin,   Jr  ,   Ann    Arbor. 

McKee.  Kenneth  Dale.  Detroit 

McKellard.  Dennis  Alvin.  Rose  City. 

McLean.  Terry  R..  Saginaw. 

McLennan.  Gary  Alfred.  Flint 

McMann.  Alvin  Charles.  Jr  .  Eaton  Rapids. 

McPhail.  Morris  Gene.  Detroit 

McKeague.  Gregory  Dean.  Detroit. 

Medley,  Michael  Milton,  Jackson 

Meek,  Thomas  Wesley.  Grand  Rapids. 

MeGiveron.  Emll  George,  Pontlac 

Meirndorf.  Bernard  James,  WUllamston. 

Merrill.  Hugh  Wallace.  Bear  Lake. 

Merritt.  Vernon  Allen,  Detroit. 

Mlddleton,  Kenneth  E>ale,  Port  Huron. 

Miedema.  Matthew  George,  Grand  Rapids. 

Miller,  Ernest  Lee.  Detroit 

Miller,  James  Edward.  Detroit 

Minus.  Raymond  Benjamin.  Detroit. 

Misronald,  Henry.  East  Upton. 

Mlze.  William  David,  Saginaw. 

Montross.  Burton  Charles.  Clarkston. 

Moore.  David  Allen.  New  Baltimore 

Morey.  Darrell  H..  Ravenna 

Morgan.  Calvin  Carl.  Wayne. 

Morgan.  Leonard  Anthony.  Detroit. 

Morley.  James  Richard.  Rochester. 

Morrow,  James  Prancls.  Dearborn. 
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Moaea   Donald  Sylvester   Ann  Arbor. 

MoBler.  Cllve  Vere.  Ann  Arbor 

Mounce   BArry  Mitchell   Detroit. 

Munn   Wun»m  Arthur   Detroit. 

Murphy,  Vincent  Prancls  Oroaae  Points 

Muscynsk!.  Prank.  Utica 

Myers   Larry  Dale   Camden 

Myers.  Michael  Lee.  Detroit 

Negro.  Daniel  Lee   Wakefleld 

Nelson   Donald  Lee  Port  Huron 

Newton.  Donald  William   Detroit 

Nltz   Robert  PrankJln    Wyoming 

Nolff  Daniel  Benson   South  Boardman 

Novotny   Richard  Dennl.i.  Brethren 

O'Donnell    Daniel  Martin   Detroit 

Odenweller     Peter    Edward,    Oroase    Polnte 
Farm 

Oleksa.  Christopher  James.  Port  Huron 

Olofson   Philip  John.  Detroit. 

OnkaJo.  Philip  Gord-^n   BalUc 

Orris   Steve  III    Wayne 

Ortwlne  Oennla  Roval    Detroit 

Overweg.  George  Allen   Zeeland 

OwerLs  John  William   Detroit 

Pirko   Joseph  L    .Saginaw 

Psj-tee   W.4rdlow  Wesley   Pllnt 

Patterson  J.unes  Barnett.  Dearborn 

Pa»kUt  James  William.  Detroit 

ravA*.  Roy  Charles.  Jr    Saiftnaw 

Pearce   William  Calvin  IV   Detroit 

Peasley   Gary  Wayne    Hudsonvllle 

Pennel!    WUbert  Gene    Dearborn 

Perry    Randall  Lawrence   Pllnt 

Petersen   Paul  Joseph    Taylor 

PetrimouU,  Robert  Gordon    Belleville. 

Phalr   James  W    Detroit 

Phenney.  Georije  rf     PeUiskey 

Phill.ps.  James  ClltTord   Detroit. 

Phillip.^  James  Jr    Detroit 

Poblock   Bernard  Frmcla   Detroit 

Polklnghorne   Robert  EUsh.  Ishpeming 

Po.Tce.  Ant<3nio  Ramon,  Muskegon 

Posius   Robert   Detroit 

Powers.  James  William   Lincoln  Park 

Prinz.  Randall  Boyd   Rrjseville 

Przybylowicz.  Walter  Jr    Detroit 

Purijlel.  Rijbert  Charles    Posen 

Ramirez   Honorlo  Jr    Pontlac 

Ramirez   Mario  Oakland 

Ra-snik-k   Sidney  McArthur  Clawson. 

Rawls  Robert  Edwaxds   Royai  Oak. 

Ray    Charles.  Detroit 

Reed.  Ronald  Lee   Oscada 

Reese.  Abrnhani  B    Detroit. 

Relchard.  Oarry  Lee   Newaygo. 

Remoadlni,  Leo  Angelo.  Jr  .  Caspian. 

Reynolds  Ossle  Detroit 

Rlccl.  Gerald    Warren 

Rice  Larry  Allen.  Montrose 

Rice    Robert  Charles    De*rb»3rn  Heights. 

Rii?htler.  c;ord<jn  Ray    Detroit. 

Rlveirs  Clarence  Detroit 

Robinson    Ravmond  Carl   Pllnt. 

Roche.  John  Donald   Bay  City 

Roddy   Donald  Barrett.  Ann  .Arbor 

Ru4{ers.  Roy  Rumsey  Jackson. 

Rijot.  Roijer  Dale  Jenlson 

Root.  Russell  Lee    Pl.ilnwell 

Ross   Larry  David    Roval  Oak. 

Roth.  John  Howard.  River  Rouge 

Roth.  Ronald  Arthur  Bert   Detroit. 

Rowland.    Harvey   Lyn.   Grand   Rapids 

Rulter  Jerry  Lee,  Nunlca 

Rusziewicz  Paul  Prank,  Hamtramck. 

sag. in,  SyU ester  Stiinley.  Whitehall 

Salazar.  Jose    Lansing 

Sanders.  Francis  Eugene   Augusta 

Scarborough.  Elmer  Wayne   Romulus, 

Schell,  Edward  Earl   .Saginaw 

-Schmidt   Donald  Prank   Mt  Plea&ant. 

Schneider  Terra  nee  H  ,  Montrose 

Sehouwburg  Gerrit  John.  Kaiamazoo. 

Schrank   Karl  F    Clare 

Schutz   Peter  John   Utlca. 

Scott,  David  Lee   Edwardsburg 

Scott,  Hugh  Don,  Adrian 

Seadorf.  Michael  J  ,  Wyoming. 
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Shetton   Charlea  H    Detroit 

Sherwood.  Richard  Ouy  Jackson. 

Shetfon.  William  Macks  Detroit. 

Shields    Melvln  Leroy    Detroit 

Short   J   C    Leslie.  Munlth 

Sickles.  John  Andrew    Lalngsburg. 

Simmons    Willie  James   Detroit. 

Slmms    l/e<in    Detroit 

Simon    Terence  Edward.  Mulr. 

Slmrau    Roger  Allen  Gladwin. 

Skinner.  Ernest  Mack   Ontonagon 

Slack.  Lloyd    Grand  Rapids 

Smith.  Earl   De«rborn 

Smith    Gary  Martin,  Detroit. 

Smith   Pedro  .Andre  Sturgls 

Smith    Richard  Edward.  Pontlac. 

Smith    Ronald  C     Dearborn 

Smith    WUUe  James   Jr  ,  Detroit 

S<jm«ro  Kenneth  Edwin   Greenland. 

Sparks.  Rlckle  D    Tecumseh 

Starry    Douglas  C     Rosevllle 

StetTens   Walter  Frederick   Arcadia 

Stephens  Jasper   Jr    Detroit 

Stetten  Q   Lyle   Adrian 

St^-vens    Robert  Uuils   Jr    Kalamazoo. 

Stoken.  Charles  Albert.  Grand  Rapids 

Strange.  Robert  Allen.  NorthvlUe 

Sullivan.  Charles  A  .  Jr     Detroit. 

Tate.  Bernle  Lee    Pontlac 

Taylor    William  John    III.   East  Jordan. 

Tazelaar    James   Allen    Muskegon. 

Teevens.  Richard  Paul,  Detroit 
Terry  Tommy  J    Chesanlng 
TerwlUlger    David    William     Dearborn 

Th-uot.  Hubert  Owen   Detroit 
Thomp.son,  Barry  .Allan   Lake 
Thompson,      .Samuel      Dwight.     Mountain 
Clemens 

Thompson,  Stanley  James    Ann  Arbor 

Timberlake    Dwight  Elmer.  Livonia 

To  Ins    Fred    Pllnt 

Town.send    Robert  Franklin.  Royal  Oak 

Trapanl     .Andrew     Grand    Rapids 

Trueluck    George  liuthrle.   Detroit 

Vaizl.  Alex  E     Detroit 

Van  ftaemdonck    Rfinald  Fran    Detroit 

Vander   Weg.  Phillip  John,  Wavland 

Vaughn,  Wendell  Glen.  Benton  Harbor 

VlUarreal,  Ernesto.  Detroit 

Vincent.  Donald.  Wayne 

Vogel.  Lawrence  Smith.  Grand  Rapids 

Wagner.  Bruce  Allen.  Lansing 

Walker.  Artie  Dell.  Detroit 

WaJker.  Clark  L    Bronson 

Wallace.  James  Clarence.  Detroit 

W.irren.  Coleman  LlU-hrteld    Detroit 

Waus.  .n    Ernest    Benton  Hartxir 

Wawersik.    Kenneth    William.   Weidman. 

Wetzel   John  Thomas.  Buchanan 

Whitcome  Larry  William.  Detroit 

White.  Charles  Boyd.  Trenton 

While   R<jger  Duwalne.  Battle  Creek. 

Whltlock.    Thomas    Daniel,    Pontlac. 

Wllkle    Rfjbert  fJeorge.  Coleman 

Williams,  Edwin  Jerome,  Detroit. 

Williams    Frank  A     KawkawUn 

WlUoughby   Julian  B    Pllnt. 

Wlnslow   Liirry  A    Plainwell. 

Wolfe.  Richard  Lawrence,  Hazel  Park. 

Woodworth.  Clark   Newell,   Jr     Ann  Arbor. 

Wright.    Leslie    Edward,    Livingston. 

Yacks.  Ronald  G     Flint 

Young.    Donnie   Wlntlekl     Detroit 

Zeilnski.  Jo.seph  Vincent.  Troy 

Zomberg,  George  Alan.  Grand  Rapids. 

Zslgo.  Alexander  C  ,  Jr  .   Durand. 

Zywlca.  Gary  Roman.  Detroit 

.41'-  Force 
Boss.  Charles  Frederic    .Ann  Arbor. 
Peneley,  Prancls  James,  Curtis 
Kanaar,    Louis   Kenneth.    Muskegon 
Moroney.  Robert  Jerome    Grand  Rapids 
Rlchter   Karl  Wendell.  Holly 
Robinson.  Lewis  Merrltt   Saginaw 
ScovUle.  WllUiun  Ward.  Clark  Lake. 
Wagener.    David    Raymond.    Ann    Arbor. 
Walker    Kenneth  Earl.   Lansing 
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Anderson.  John  Perry.  Iron  River. 

Axford.  Joseph  William.  Livonia. 

Baker.  Thomas  Harry.  Stanton 

Barcalow.  Ronald  Richard.  Reese. 

Barnes.  Jimmy  Oneal.  Lansing 

Barrett.  Stanley  Poster.  Saginaw 

Barth,  Bruce  George.  Detroit 

Beckett.  Ronald  Lee,  Lincoln  Park. 

Bell.  Ellas.  Jr  .  Detroit 

Benney.  Kendal  Lee.  Jr  .  Yp«llantl. 

Blrdsall.  Thomas  Eddy.  Royal  Oak. 

Blackmon.  Johnnv,  Flint 

BUssett.  Robert  Allen,  Lapeer. 

Boudreau.  John  Henry,  Birmingham 

Bowens,  James  Terry.  Detroit. 

Boyd.  Don  Gaynor,  South&eld. 

Bradshaw.  David  Allen.  Manlst^^. 

Bromley.  Edward  Lewis  Marvsvllle. 

Bronsnan.  Randv  Dale.  Detroit. 

Brotz.  Danny  Rav.  Detroit 

Bruske.  Gary  Lee,  Carroiiton 

Buckler.  Terry  Wayne,  Penton 

Bullfant.  Roger  Dean.  Belleville. 

Burnett.  William  Robert.  Highland  Park 

Buschlelter.  Walter  Dennis.  Detroit. 

Callahan.  Patrick  Richard   Wyandotte 

Cantlon   John  Edward.  Jr  .  Kaat  Lansing 

Castillo.  Daniel  Sandual.  Lansing. 

CastllU)  John  James.  Saginaw 

Chaffin,  Thomas  William.  Clark  Lake. 

Chmlel.  Andrew.  Utlca. 

Clark   James  Thomas,  Detroit 

Clark.  Lugene  Jackie.  Lansing. 

Clarke,  Kevin  Michael.  Muskegon  Heights. 

Cody.  Peter  Glrard.  Detroit 

Coin.  Gregory  Cleveland,  Detroit. 
Colby,  Brian  Lynn,  Lansing 
Connors.  Patrick  Joseph.  Livonia. 
Conwav   Edward  John.  Penton 
Cools.  James  Harvey.  Detroit 
Copeland   Arthur  Perry.  Livonia 
Gotten.  OlUe  Ray.  Sand  Lake 
Cotter,  John  Redmond.  Charlotte. 
Davidson.  William  Galan.  PlUon 
Davis.  Leroy,  Jr  .  Detroit 
Dawson.  John  Robert.  Adrian 
Day.  Wesley  David.  Grand  flaplds. 
De    Hommel.    Hank    John    Conra,    Grand 
Rapids 

Dellvon.  William  Grant.  Utlca. 
Didaskalou.  George  Arthur.  Grand  Rapids 
Dozler.  James  Edward.  Pllnt 
Eadle.  Gordon  Patterson.  Detroit. 
Eckerdt.  Christian  John.  Jr..  Williamsburg 
Edlnger.  James  Gard   Sod  us 
Edwards.  Roger  Wayne,  Muskegon  Heiehts 
Ellison.  Robert  Loomls.  Charlotte 
Emerson.  Philip  Blaine.  .Alpena 
Engel.  Gerald  William.  Detroit. 
Everett.  Luclous  Lionel,  Detroit 
Parrell,  Michael  Charles,  Riverside 
Paught.  David  Lawrence.  Grand  Rapids. 
Fitch.  Ronald  James.  St,  Johns. 
FUzpalrick.  Peter  Thomas.  Garden  City 
Prancls.  John  Paul.  Reese. 
Fritz.  Jerald  Duane.  Bay  City 
Fuller.  Hermon  Eugene.  Jr  .  Ypsllantl. 
Gagnon,  Patrick  John.  Detroit. 
Gause.  Charlie.  Detroit 
Gautz,  Wayne  Jacob.  Adraln. 
Graboskey,  Edward  Elliott,  Paris. 
Gronau.  David  James.  Detroit. 
Gronowskl.  TTieodore.  Jr..  Taylor. 
Gulash,  David  John.  Flint. 
Hamilton.  Paul.  Jr..  Saginaw 
Haney.  William  David.  Keego  Harbor. 
Harmon.  Dennis  Leroy,  Richmond. 
Harris.  Doyle  Lee.  Coloma 
Hatton    Russell  Odell.  Detroit 
Hearns.  Roger  Charles.  Paw  Paw 
Heether.  James  Joseph.  II.  Ada. 
Hendershott.  Thomas  Edward.  Lapeer 
Hendrlckson.  Gerald  Ray.  Muskegon 
Henrlch.  Bruce  James,  Detroit. 
Herrlngton.  Raymond  Nell,  CarsonvlUe 
HIggs,  Danny  Trent.  Battle  Creek. 
Highland.  Byron  Grant.  Detroit. 
Holman.  Marshall  Daniel.  Detroit. 
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Hoover,  Roger  Joseph,  Warren. 
Hopkins,  Jack  Maynard,  Tpsllantl. 
Hoyt,  Norman  Lee  Roy,  Mt.  Morris. 
Hubbell,  Thomas  Slmcock,  Mllford. 
Hunter,  Barry  Alan,  Hazel  Park. 
Jako,  James  Louis,  Portage, 
Jarrell,  Joseph  Daniel,  Willow. 
Jenks.  Joseph  William,  Malnstlque. 
Johnson,  Christopher  Paul,  Wyandotte. 
Johnson,  Clarence  Edward,  Allen  Park. 
Johnson.  William  Henry.  Ann  Arbor. 
Jones,  Danny  Lee,  Greenville. 
Jones,  Terry  Agusta.  Detroit, 
jozwlak.  Roger  Edward,  Detroit. 
Kelley,  Johnnie  Woodrow,  Oalten. 
Kline,  Gary  Wayne,  Lincoln  Park. 
Knarian.  Daniel,  Melvlndale. 
Koenlg,  David  Bruce,  Romeo. 
Kool,  James  Wlllard,  Prultport. 
Koos,  Norman  Lavem,  Olivet. 
Kowalskl.  Robert  Allen.  Saginaw. 
Kreh,  Gary  Harold,  Pllnt. 
Kropp,  Gordon  Gene,  Lapeer. 
L.i  Nore,  Dennis  Arnold,  Muskegon  Heights 
Laclear,  James  Phillip,  East  Lansing. 
Lander,  Mark  Robert,  Battle  Creek. 
Lantelgne,  Arthur,  Detroit. 
Liintry,  Merrill  Lagene,  Detroit. 
Large,  Bruce  Edward.  Sturgls. 

Laudlclna.  James  Ray,  Union  Lake. 

Lehmann.  Peter  Bodo.  Wayne. 

Lelja.  Mariano,  Jr..  Mt.  Clemens. 

Lockhart.  Dover  Leon,  Detroit. 

Lopez,  Prank,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

Lord.  Stephen  Geoffrey,  Pair  Haven. 

Lozano,  Carlos  Felipe  Mend,  Detroit. 

Lugar,  Dennis  Wayne,  Detroit. 

Lvvere.  Ronald  Lee,  Midland. 

MacBeth.  Kenneth  Nell,  Riga. 

Mac  Donald.  Larry  Edward.  Detroit. 

Maharg.  Evert  Ralph,  Flint. 

Makarewlcz,  Daniel,  Grand  Rapids. 

Makl.  Glen  Arvld.  Iron  River. 

Manning,  Dennis  Carrol,  St.  Clair  Shores. 

Martin.  Bruno  Leo.  Wayne. 

McGee,  Kenneth  Wesley,  Detroit. 

McGee,  Robert  Lee,  Clifford. 

MeGrath,  John  August,  Washington. 

McKenzle.  David  Dale.  Ann  Arbor. 

McLean,  James  McMurray,  Inkster. 

McManus,  Michael  George,  Bridgeport. 

Meek,  Charles  Edward,  St.  Clair  Shores, 

Millan,  Robert  Dennis,  Jr..  Southfleld. 

Miller.  David  Raymond.  Erie. 

Miller.  Douglas  J.,  East  Lansing. 

Moore.  Stanley  Leroy,  Troy 

Morse.  Howard  Edward.  Detroit. 

Moser.  Keith  Milton  II.  Lowell. 

Mueller.  Robert  Stephan.  South  Haven. 

Nahan.  John  Benedict,  III,  Allegan. 

NeUson.  David  Bruce.  Comstock. 

Nichols.  Ell  Wayne.  Lincoln  Park. 

Nieml.  Roger  Lyle,  Detroit. 

Nimox.  Benny  Prank,  Highland  Park. 

Norton.  Benjamin  Paul.  Battle  Creek. 

ONeil.  Vaughn  Thomas,  Lincoln  Park. 

Olenzuk.  Kenneth  Prancls,  Detrlot. 

Otte.  Richard  Lee,  Traverse  City. 

P.ice  George  Alexander.  Detroit. 

Parks.  Jerry  Emmet,  Grand  R«plds. 

Perry.  William  Edward,  Port  Huron. 

Phelps.  Ronald  Joseph,  Menominee. 

Pioirowskl.  Daniel  Joseph.  Jackson. 

Pi'cock.  Elzla  Ray,  Parmlngton. 

Plum,  BllUe  Neal.  Flint. 

Popp.  James  Arthur.  Hemlock. 

Powers.  Steven  James.  Lansing. 

Price.  Humphrey  James.  Boyne  City. 

Raglin.  Ronda  Lee.  St.  Clair. 

Ray.  Edward  Gean,  Detroit. 

Reich.  Donald  George,  East  Jordan. 

Richardson,  Benjamin,  Detroit. 

Rlesberg.  Danny  Paul,  FYultport. 

Riley.  David  Clark.  Detroit. 

Roberts.  Jerry  Lee.  Mt.  Clemens. 

Roe.  Jeffrey  Terry,  Detroit. 

Roe.  Kenneth  Allen,  River  Rouge. 

Roussos.  William  Robert,  NUes. 
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Rusnell,  Daniel  Joseph,  Vestaburg. 
Senders,  Ronald  Walter,  Wayne. 
Schafer,  Donald  Fred,  Allen  Park. 
Schultz,  John  Joseph.  Jr.,  Harper  Woods. 
Scott,  John  Melville,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Scovlll.  Gary  Alan.  Detroit. 
Setter,  James  Adrian,  Brown  City. 
Sexton,  Edward  Cicero.  New  Buffalo. 
Shauver,  Terry  Dean.  Perry. 
Slnkler,  Marvin  John,  Lake  City. 
Skalba,  John  Joseph,  Detroit. 
Skovlak,  Ronald  Frank,  Warren 
Skutt,  Dennis  Dwayne,  Midland. 
Smith,  Alton,  Hamtramck. 
Smith,  David  Leon,  Dearborn. 
Smith,  J.  T..  Detroit. 
Snyder,  Richard  Andrews,  Rochester. 
Snyder,  Rocky  Rand,  St.  Johns. 
Sorovetz,  Michael,  Southgate. 
Sotzen.  Harold  James.  Clawson. 
Stancroff,  Dennis  Charles,  Dearborn. 
Stanton,  Edward  Ryland.  II,  Detroit. 
Stevens,  Dennis  Michael,  Hazel  Park. 
Stewart,  Rick  James,  Garden  City. 
Stockholm,  Dwight  Ross.  Gladstone. 
Stokes,  Roy  E.,  Pllnt. 
Studards,  Robert  Larry,  Detroit. 

Stupar,  Mitchell  Nick,  Detroit. 

Sylwanowlcz,  Caslmlr  Sylwa,  Flint. 

TagUone.  Robert.  Detroit. 

Tangen,  Terence  Ronald,  Mount  Clemens. 

Telling,  Jack  Edwin.  Port  Huron. 

Tewksbury.  James  Lee,  Midland. 

Thatcher,  Thomas  Milton.  Birmingham. 

Thlmm,  Joseph  Michael.  Armada. 

Thomas,  Joseph  Michael.  Detroit. 

Thompson.  Everette  Arthur.  Grand  Rapids. 

Thornell,  Richard  Lloyd,  Portage. 

Tomakoskl,  James  Roman,  Detroit. 

Totten,  Randy  Gene,  Reed  City. 

Travis,  William  Harry,  Mikado. 

Treadway,  Kenneth  Earl,  Rlvervlew. 

Trombley,  Michael  Lawrence,  Garden  City. 

Vancll,  Michael,  Detroit. 

Vandercook,  David  Franklin,  Royal  Oak. 

Vedro  Edmund  Ronald,  Detroit. 

Vlgh,  Alexander  Joseph,  Grand  Rapids. 

VlUamor,  Roman  Rozel.  Jr..  Warren. 

Wargo,  David  Roy,  St  Charles. 

Weaver,  Gary  Lee,  Clio. 

Wenger,  Robert  Lee,  Dowaglac. 

Westbrook,  Theodore  Elba.  Plerson. 

Wlglnton,  Larry  Michael,  East  Detroit. 

Williams,  Ted,  Detroit. 

Wilson,  Richard  Edwin,  Inkster. 

Wlnckler,  Donald  Lewis.  Marine  City. 

Wright,  Garry,  Rockwood. 

Yagle,  Thomas  Nell,  Traverse  City. 

Navy 
Ames,  Ronald  E:dward,  Detroit 
Bellant,  Frank  Leroy,  Flint. 
Brand,  Thomas  Richard,  Allen  Park. 
Brown,  William  Lennington,  YpsUantl. 
Chllvere.  Robin  Lee,  Wyoming. 
Damrow.  Oliver  Pierce.  Kinde. 
Dotson,  Michael  Robert.  Lansing. 
Fox,  Phillip  Carrol,  Flint. 
Grachtrup.  John  Norbert.  Grand  Rapids. 
Hallowell,  Albert  George.  Highland  Park. 
Klett,  John  Earle.  Birmingham. 
Lane.  Thomas  Allen,  Praser. 
Lanlng,  John  Edward.  Muskegon. 
Laporte,  Bruce  Stephen.  Fruitport. 
Marvin,  Robert  Clarence,  Dexter. 
McCormick,  John  Vern,  Burt. 
Moras.  Robert  John,  Escanaba. 
Myers,  John  Maurice,  Crosse  Polnte  Wood. 
Nelson,  Richard  Allen,  Lincoln  Park. 
Omllian.  Dennis  Allen,  Detroit. 
Orlando,  Samuel  Gizzl,  Birmingham. 
Palmer,  David  Scott,  Ypsilantl. 
Radabaugh,  Harold  W..  II,  Royal  Oak. 
Rush,  George  Henry,  Jr..  Detroit. 
Sovey,  Elwood  Charles,  Jr.,  Rockwood. 
Tlglas,  Thomas  Lee,  Manistlque. 
Trescott,  Charles  Robert.  Dearborn. 
Wager,  Richard  James.  MUUngton. 


MINNESOTA 

Army 
Alldrldge,  Gale  Arthur,  Minneapolis. 
Anderson,  Mark  Anthony,  Pennington, 
Anderson,  Robert  Gary,  Minneapolis. 
Arrlgoni,  Ronald  Louis,  St  Paul 
Arvldson,  Kenneth  Arvld,  Minneapolis 
Auwarter,  Earl  Dean,  Clearwater. 
Baker.  Don  Carter.  Ogema. 
Beebe,  Jerry  Ray,  Bralnerd 
Bembenek,  Marlln  Edwin,  Gaylord 
Blxby,  Jack  Denton.  Oraceton 
Brede,  Robert  William.  Alexandria. 
Brown,  Dennis  Richard.  Minneapolis. 
Brown.  Richard  Gordon.  Clearwater. 
Buan,  Lee  BJarne,  Duluth 
Calllvas,  Gust,  Virginia. 
Cardenas,  Manuel.  II.  St  Paul 
Compton.  Michael  Joseph.  Lake  Crystal. 
Cran,  James  A..  Hayfield. 
Davis.  Richard  John.  Minneapolis. 
Dawsgard,  Charles  De  Wayne.  St  Paul. 
Deedrlck,  Charles  Orvls.  Jr  .  Winona. 
Derby,  Earl  Lee,  Pequot  Lakes, 
Dorlng,  Larry  Allen,  Mankato 
Dorman,  Darrel  Gene,  Hackensack. 
Eastman.  Thomas  Dell.  Faribault 
Ehlers,  Robert  Frederick.  St.  Paul 
Erickson,  Thomas  Guslav.  St  Paul. 
Ertl,  Richard  Louis,  St  Paul 
Essler,  Ronald  Henry,  Brooten 
Feddema,  Charles  John.  Bagl»\-. 
Fenney,  Douglas  James.  Minneapolis. 
Frye.  Clifford  Kenneth.  St   Paul 
Gagne.  Dale  Francis,  Duluth, 
Garner.  Boyd  Grayson.  St  Paxil. 
Gilbert.  Stanley  Donald.  Dexter 
Graves.  Edward  Stephen.  Minneapolis. 

Green,  Donald  Carl.  Park  Rapids 

Grove.  Earl  Russell.  Little  Falls 

Grundman,  Robert  Francis.  Faribault. 

Haider.  James  Michael.  St  Paul 

Halbauer.  David  Michael.  St   Paul 

Hammerstrom.  Ronald  Roy,  Harris. 

Haney,  Thomas  William,  St   Paul 

Harris.  Lawrence  Hubert.  Wllmar. 

Hauschildt.  Charles  Lee.  Red  W'lng. 

Helland.  Jerry  Irven.  Austin 

Holcomb.  Robert  Earl.  Minneapolis. 

Holte.  Mark  Delane.  Grugla 

Huberty.  William  M,.  St   Paul, 

Jacobsen.  Donald  James.  Montevideo. 

Jamros.  Richard  Kenneth.  Minneapolis. 

Jarvl,  Raymond  Lee,  Embarrass. 

Jensen.  Arlin  Roger.  St   Paul 

Johnson.  Allen  Isaac.  Cloquet. 

Johnson.  Bruce  Mark,  Duluth. 

Johnson.  Russell  Carl.  St  Paul 

Johnson.  Warren  Dean.  Minneapolis. 

Jones,  Robert  Edward.  Redwood  Falls. 

Keim,  Larry  Robert.  Owatonna 

Keller.  Dodd  Clifton.  Duluth 

Kern.  David  Joseph.  St   Paul 

Kervin,  Joel  Charles.  St  Paul 

Knowlton.  Don  Glenn.  Minneapolis. 

Knutson.  Larry  Lee,  Radium 

Kooler.  Michael  Joseph.  Stillwater. 

Kuehn.  Lloyd  Martin.  Stillwater. 

Kurtz.  Alvin  Edward.  Hillman 

Kurz.  John  Peter.  Argyle 

Kusilek.  Lawrence  Robert.  St  Paul. 

Larson.  Robert  John.  Minneapolis, 

Le  Vasseur.  Jerome  F  .  Jr  .  White  Bear  Lake. 

Lehmann.  Derlyn  Reynold.  Boyd. 

Leino.  Vernon  Leroy.  Hibblng. 

Lewis.  Roger  Charles.  Caledonia 

Lindgren.  Robert  Williai  i,  Minneapolis. 

Lossing.  Clarence  Ernest,  Blackduck. 

Lueck.  Douglas  Roy,  Glencoe 

Madland.  Robert  Louis.  Minneapolis, 

Mannle.  Roger  Michael.  Minneapolis. 

Markus.  Larry  Frank.  Duluth 

Martin.  Terry  Lee.  Minneapolis. 

Maxle.  Charles  Lee.  Hibbing. 

Mayer.  Dwight  Bennle.  Pine  River 

Mees.  Wayne  Edward.  Dexter. 

Mercier.  Patrick  Timothy.  St  Paul. 

-Milde.  David  W  .  Rochester 

Miller.  Steven  Richard.  Preston 
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Mondjke  CharlM  Anthony.  Minneapolis 
NeUon,  Daniel  I\ran.  Rutledge 
Nelaon,  OeanU  Leroy.  Cle»rbrook. 
Nelson.  Roger  Theodore,  Barrett 
Nel»on.  TTiom&a  Leon.  Minneapolis 
Newbrough.  Oerald  Raymond.  Alden 
Noogle.  Stephen  M  .  Minneapolis 
Nolan.  David  Alien.  Minneapolis 
Northrup.  Maurice  Frederick,  Minneapolis. 
Nye,  Wallace  Gregory.  Minneapolis 
O'Keefe.  Ronald  Thomas.  Blue  Earth 
O'Toole.  George  Patrick.  Jr    Mankato 
Oak.  Glen  Everett.  Duluth 
Oestrlech,  Jim  Edward   Cromwell 
OUn,  TTiomas  M    Minneapolis 
Oothoudt  Gary  Eldon   Cushing 
Papeah.  David  C  .  Saint  Cloud 
Peterson   Bradley  Eugene  Anoka 
Peterson.  Gary  Wiyne  St   Paul  Park 
Peterson.  Jack  Walter  Duluth 
Peterson.  Leroy  Emanuel.  Coon  Rapids. 
Peterson   Michael  Gerald.  Stanchfleld 
Peterson   Renold  William   Minneapolis. 
Peterson.  Terrlll  Gene   New  Brighton 
Proezek   Anton   Jr    International  P^lls. 
Ramaker.  Lawrence  Frederick.  Minneapolis 
Rathbun.  Gary  Allen    Coemns 
ReVguad   Danny  Ray   Atwater 
Rlc^^Xhomas  Everett   Howard  Lake 
Rick,  Eugene  Merlyn,  Coon  Rapids 
Riley.  Thonidd  Jay   Columbia  Heights. 
Rltter   Allen  Jerome   Mixjrhead 
Rucktaeschel    Gary  Arden,  Wabaaso 
Rudlung  Theimer  Arthur  Spring  Valley 
Sandmann,  Ronald  Lee   Sleepy  Eye 
Schmltz   Loren  Michael   Springfield. 
Schramel,  Kenneth  Michael   St  Cloud 
Schrom.  Kenneth  R    R.jsemount 
Sohumiicher  Wayne  Thomaa   Buffalo 
Schumann    John  Robert   Cokato. 
Schummer  Dale  Clarence   Bena 
Selenkd   Rudolph  Carl,  Jr    Minneapolis 
Serrano  Thomas  Robert.  Kelly  Lake 
Shannon,  Thomaa  Eric  St   Paul, 
Silver.  John  Clyde  Widena 
Sloan.  Monte  Thomas,  St   Cl.jud 
Solberg,  Kale  Arlan,  St   Paul 
Stelro.  Robert  Edward    Minneapolis 
Stockdale  Melvln  James,  Mtx^rhead 
Strandberg,  Ervmd  Carl,  Strathcona. 
Sulander  Daniel  Arthur   Minneapolis, 
Sullivan,  Douglas  J    Hamel 
Sundqulst  John  Olaf  Gonvlck 
Svobodny,  Lawrence  Marvin   Mahnomen 
Tennls<jn    Alvln  Gene   St   Cloud 
Thomas  Bernard  Monroe   Minneapolis, 
Thompson   Stanley  Wendell   Madison 
Tronnes,  Alvln  Phillip.  Minneapolis 
Tschumper   Robert  G    La  Crescent 
L'gland   David  Leonard.  Minneapolis. 
Verwers  Roger  Lee.  Cixjn  Rapids 
Vincent   Norman  Wayne  Duluth 
Waldvogei   Robert  E    St   Paul 
WalUn,  Douglas  Dewey  R<x:he8ter 
Wayrynen   Dale  Eugene,  McGregor 
Wehrs.  David  WUbert,  Elgin 
Welse,  Richard  Raymond    St   Peter 
Welk,  Lawrence  Norman,  PaynesviUe. 
Wlckenberg.  Erik  Bernard   Bertha 
Wllde,  Raymond  Charles.  St   Paul 
Wilson,  Larry  Eugene  Chaska 
Wilson   Marvin  James  Crosby 
Witt   Kenneth  Lee   Bralnerd 
Wronski   John  C  ,  Minneapolis 
Younk   David  Alan    Royalton 

Air  Force 
Fasnacht,  David  Anthony,  JanesvUle 
Jensen.  Terance  Kay   Detroit  Lakes 
Larson   Robert  Darrel.  Moorhead 
Nelson  Charles  Carter   Minneapolis 
Sloan   Thomas  Newton    Minneapolis 
Spinier  Darrell  John.  Browns  Valley 

Marine  Ccrrps 
Allen    Ronald  Paul.  Winona 
Baer   Herman  John.  Hopkins 
Bagaason    Gerald   Bennett.   Clearbrook 
BeauUeu   Leo  Vernon   Lengby 
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Boldt  Charles  David.  Zumbro  Falls 
Braasch   Gary  William.  Minneapolis 
Brenke  Fredrick  Joseph.  St  Paul 
Brown   Walter  Stoneman.  Richfield. 
Bunnts.     RlcJtard     Thomas      International 
Falls 

Burnaw   Clarence  Herbert.  Minneapolis 
Carev   Roger  Garvlee  Wlndom 
Carlton,  David  James,  St   Paul 
Caaserly.  Joseph  Michael,  St   Paul 
Dleryck,  James  Leo,  Duluth 
Dusbabek,  John  Robert,  Watervuie, 
Egge,  Eric  Craig.  Hopkins 
EUledge   Keith  O'Nell,  St   Paul 
Elzy   John  Calvin,  III,  St   Paul 
Evans,  TTiomas  James,  Minneapolis. 
Foss,  Duane  John,  Hastings 
Freeberg   Randall  Roger,  Minneapolis 
Fuller  Eugene  Edward.  Minneapolis, 
Oehllng,  Donald  Anton.  Grand  Meadow, 
Glynn   Michael  Joseph,  I^ke  City 
Hammer   Richard  Joseph    Minneapolis 
Hanson    Alan  Mi>rrls   NlelsvUle 
Hanson,  James  Richard,  Barnesvllle, 
Hart   Melvln  Ellsworth   Minneapolis, 
Healy  Thomas  Mlcheal   Huu-hlnson, 
Herrron   Joseph  Samuel  St   Paul. 
Hoglund   Gary  William.  Duluth 
Jansen   Miles  Edward.  St   Paul 
Johnson.  Richard  Allen,  8t   Paul 
Kelsey   Milton  Creorge   Madella 
Koehier.  Ronald  I,ee   Vernon  Center 
Krage   Bruce  Herbert.  Minnesota  City. 
Krlspln.  T7i(jmas  Albert,  RtisevUle 
Knimm   Richard  Henry,  Blue  Earth 
Larson   EUlward  David.  St   Louis  Park 
Lavallee   Michael  Eugene   Hennepin 
Le  Noue.  Bruce  Vernon.  Anoka 
Lewellln,  Lawrence  Frank   Brook  Park 
LUIls    Richard  Ned    RlchvUle 
L<jeKerlng   Dean  Charles.  Minneapolis 
McCluskey   Benjamin  Charl   Minneapolis, 
Mccnie  Gary  Francis,  Bloomlngum 
McDanlel   John  Thomas  St  L<iuls  Park 
Murningstar  Duane  Lee,  Maple  Lake 
Mott   Barry  Lee  Savage 
Munden  Steven  Douglas,  Minneapolis. 
Nelson.  Ronald  EIwcxxl.  Braham 
Nelson.  Stephan  Joseph.  Princeton 
Nelson.  Steven  Howard,  Minneapolis. 
OLaughlm   Daniel  Thomas,  Eveleth, 
Otto,  Dale  lister   Ellendale 
Pawlowlcz,  Dennis  Wayne,  Duluth 
Pederson   Arthur  CI lITord,  Minneapolis 
Pepper  James  Thomas.  Elk  River 
Pitta,  Dana  Allen,  Minneapolis 
Power  Richard  Dean.  Shevlln 
Prekker  Gary  Lee  Sauk  Centre 
Re«Hl    Samuel  Lee   Mankato 
Rehn,  Gary  Lee,  Park  Rapids 
Reilly   John  Francis,  White  Bear  Lake. 
Rltzschke   DavUl  Aaron   Minneapolis, 
Ryberg,  Charles  Edward,  Jackson 
Sangster  Gary  Lav  em,  Minneapolis 
Savoren   William  Martin,  Minneapolis 
Schaefer   .Sylvester  Antony   Richmond, 
Schouviller  Tliomas  John,  St  Paul 
Seller   J<J8eph  John,  Wlnsled 
Splcer  Eugene  Douglas.  Maplewood. 
StoltzmaJi   George  Leo,  LehlUler 
Tenhoff.  Tracy  Stephen,  Austin 
Teake   Bernard  Albert,  111.  Eicelslor 
Thelsen,  James  Elmer.  Freeport. 
T oenyan.  Francis  Henry.  Long  Prairie. 
Turner  Arthur  Joneph.  Bralnerd. 
Ungerecht.  Richard  Alfred.  Bralnerd. 
Vedder  Richard  Jerome.  Duluth. 
Weaver  Robert  Duane,  St  Paul 
Weber  David  Frank.  Cold  Spring 
Wellmann    Dennis  Weldon,  Hanska, 
White  Charles  Henry   Renville 
Wllber   William  Frederick,  Champlln. 
Wilson,  John  Walter,  Jr  ,  St   Paul.  ' 

Ycager  Gregory  Lee  St   Paul 
Zimmerman,  Dean  Roger,  Hopkins, 

Sat  y 
Aahbv   James  Wesley   Park  Rapids 
Benolt   Francis  Arthur,  Red  Lake  Falls 


UINNEaOTA- 


contlnued 
Naxni 
Menshek.  Stephen  Albert,  Minneapolis 
Nelson,  Dennis  Orvllle.  Hendricks. 
Nelson,  Noel  Steven,  St,  Paul, 
Nelson,  Theodore  Russell,  Austin, 
Ness,  Patrick  Lawrence,  Minneapolis, 
Rlehl  Harlan  Cyrus,  Spring  Valley. 
Schmltz.  William  David.  Duluth. 
Schultz,  Steven  Owen,  International  Pal:? 
Sparks,  Peter  Allan,  Minneapolis. 
Stommes.  Kenneth  Clarence,  Cold  Sprlnits 
Swanaon,  William  Edward,  Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 
Army 

Baker   Willie  James,  Scott 

Ball,  Michael  Henry.  North  Carrollton 

Beasley,  Edgar  Hunter,  Hazelhurst. 

Blzzell.  Raymond  Albert.  Ripley. 

Blanks,  Clarence,  Tupelo. 

Blythe.  Terry  Lee.  Ripley 

Boston.  Johnny  B  ,  Rolling  Pork 

Breland.  Cecil  Douglas.  Hattlesburg 

Brewer,  Jessie  Seymore.  Boyle 

Carter  Joe  Ekldle.  Hernando 

Clark,  James  Genius,  De  Kalb, 

Cole,  Mozle  Lee,  Canton 

Coleman,  Louis  Wilson,  Jr.,  McComb, 

Cook.  Peter  Brown.  Jr  ,  Yazoo  City 

Cotton,  Moses  M  ,  PortervlUe 

Craln,  Joseph  Dewey,  Jr,,  Terry. 

Davis.  Randolph,  GreenWUe. 

Davis,  William  R  ,  Meridian 

Dedeaux,  .Mdon  James.  De  Lisle. 

Dixon   James  C  .  Vlcksburg, 
Dozler,  Debrow,  Meridian 
Drakes  Clarence  Earl,  Gulfpwrt. 

Earnest,  Willie  Lee.  Sunflower. 
Pinch.  Michael  Thomas,  Jackson. 
Flanagan.  Tom.  Learned 
Fortenberry,  B^lward  Eugene,  Poxworth. 
Fox.  Leon  Vincent,  Houston. 
Puller   Joel.  Bogue  Chltto 
Garrett.  Howard.  Vlcksburg. 
Giles.  Barney  McKlnley,  Jr,,  Blloxl 
Gordon,  Arthur  Melvln,  Vlcksburg, 
Gregory,  David  Clark,  Noxapater. 
Groom,  Hubert,  Winona 
Haddox,  George  Henry,  Columbia, 
Halford,  Calvin  Douglas,  Natchez, 
Hampton,  Dell  Gene,  Indlanola 
Harper   Edward  Benjamin.  Jackson 
Hendrlx.  Kenneth  Levon,  Plcaytme. 
Henry,  Andrew  L  ,  Jackson 
Hill,  James  Edward,  Okolona 
Hill.  Robert  Morris.  StarkvlUe. 
Hlnes.  Louis  Clark,  Tlplersvllle. 
Holmes.  John  Harris.  Tylertown 
Howell.  Roland  Hayes,  New  Albany 
Hudson.  Bobby.  Corinth. 
Humphrey.  Jerry  Dale.  Columbus. 
Isbell.  Jlmmle  Ray.  Marietta. 
Jackson,  Robert  Buford.  Laurel 
Johns<in,  David  E  ,  Natchez 
Jones.  David  Lee,  Lorman 
Kennedy,  Glenn  Alexander.  Mendenhali, 
Langham,  Henry,  Jr  ,  Moss  Point 
Lee,  Johnnie  Gene,  Mashulavllle 
Llddell,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Columbi;.^ 
Majure,  Eugene  Jehlen,  Pascagoula 
McClellan,  M   L,  Meridian 
McCloud  Lawrence  Beverly,  Greenville. 
McCray,  Melvln.  Columbia 
McDonald.  Larry  James,  Laurel 
McGehee,  Noble  Douglas,  MeadviUe 
Mclnnls,  Henry  David.  Meridian 
McKlnney,  Hollls  Ray,  Jr  ,  New  Augusta. 
McNalr.  Willie  Charles.  ElUsvllle 
McWhorter,  James  Daniel,  Blue  Springs, 
Milton,  Charles,  Greenville 
Mooney,  Tommle  Lee,  Jackson 
Myers,  Oliver  Wendell.  Hattlesburg 
Neiter,  Daniel,  Jr  ,  Blloxl 
Nlchols<jn,  German  Lee.  Crystal  Springs 
O'Brien,  Terrence  Dale,  Vlcksburg, 
Perkins,  Clyde  J  ,  Rolling  Pork. 
Phillips.  Wiley  Lavell.  PolkvlUe. 
Pinion,  Dock  Jefferson.  Indlanola. 
Pope.  James  Russell.  Collins, 
Reed,  Charlie,  Jr..  Woodvllle, 
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Army 
Richardson,  Louis  Douglas,  Blloxl. 
Roeckl,  John  Daniel,  Jackson, 
Rushing.  Edward  Franklin,  Brandon. 
Sanderson.  John  Daniel.  Petal. 
Savell.  Myles  Clayton.  Meridian. 
Sharber,  John,  Jr.,  Jackson. 
Sharp,  Derrell  Keith,  Philadelphia. 
Shaw,  John  DllUnger,  Summit. 
Short,  Andrew  Jonah,  III,  Union  Church. 
Sinunons.  Bennle  Lee,  Moss  Point. 
Smith.  Cleo,  Edwards. 
smith,  Hugh  Edwin,  West  Point. 
spann,  Lynn,  Sardls, 
Spikes,  A.  v.,  Hazlehurst. 
Steverson,  Sim  Smeddley.  EUlsvUle. 
Sutton,  Garrett  Garland.  Jr..  Satartla, 
Swlnford,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Potts  Camp. 
Thomas,  Anthony,  Greenville. 
Tliornell.  Lester  Jefferson.  Cleveland. 
Tingle,  Tom  Kermlt,  Philadelphia 
Trantham,  Van  Vernon.  III.  McComb. 
Traxler.  Tommy.  Jr.,  Crystal  Springs. 
Trim,  Jack  Riley,  Southaven, 
Tucker,  Thomas  Edwin,  Rlchton. 
Tummlnla.  Glovannlno,  Pascagoula, 
Turner,  Hayzell  Calvin,  Bates vllle. 
Tyler,  Willie,  Leland. 
Tyner,  James  EXanlel,  Indlanola. 
Walker,  James  Edward,  Roundlake. 
Wallace,  Jlmmle  Carl,  Tupelo. 
W.iltman.  Richard  A.,  Jackson. 
Ward,  George  Howard.  StarkvlUe. 
W.:tt,  Sammle  Lee,  Grenada. 
Wilk,  Charles  Lee,  Meridian. 
Williams.  Bobby  Ray,  Stonewall. 
Williams,  Carter  Lee,  Jr.,  Winona. 
Williams,  Leroy,  Greenville. 
WiLson,  Billy  Joe,  Bogue  Chltto. 
Winfield,  Lucius,  Itta  Bena. 
W.KXls,  Samuel  Lee,  Ocean  Springs. 
Wcrthey,  Owen  Wayne.  Nettleton. 
Wyley,  Nathaniel,  Olive  Branch, 

Air  Force 
C  •dv.  Howard  Rudolph,  Gulfport. 
C'  twell,  Byron  Hugh,  Jackson. 
F'.T.  Jack  Graham,  Harrison. 
Simmons,  William  Prestwood,  Meridian. 

Marine  Corps 
Allen,  BllUe  Alvln,  Prentiss. 
.^rcl  Bobby  Joe,  Tupelo. 
Bo.irrage,  I,  V,,  De  Kalb, 
Brvant,  Nelton  Raymond,  Tylertown. 
Clopton,  Kenneth  Ray,  Columbus. 
Civhran,  Robert  Plshel,  Jr.,  Poplarvllle. 
D.i,  Is,  Ellsworth  I„  Jr,  Vlcksburg. 
Di'.worth,  Hensley  McPadden,  Rlenzl. 
Fa-ter.  Prank,  Meridian. 
Frye,  Alfred  Allen,  Hickman  Mills. 
O.imes,   Charles  Jerry.  Newton. 
G:;;isple,  Luclon,  Jr.,  Egypt, 
Ooxlwln,  Forrest,  T>'lertown, 
Harrington,  Paul  Vincent,  Bassfleld. 
Hel.Ti,  Herschel  Plttman,  Jr..  Coffeevllle. 
Ho::>way.  Johnny  Ray.  Okolona. 
Id  ini.  Max  Ralph,  Forest  Scott. 
Jaecers.  Thomas  Murl.  Greenville, 
M.itihews,  David  Earl,  Jackson. 
McKenney,  Patrick  Mlckael,  McCtomb. 
Menees,  Richard  Allen,  Blue  Mountain. 
N.ird.  James  Peter.  Ill,  Jackson. 
Pace.  Larry  Lee.  New  Albany. 
Presley,  Donnle  Dwlght.  Canton. 
Reed.  Shellle  Jean,  Jackson. 
Robinson,  Johnny  Lee.  Batesville. 
RoLind.  Hulan  Duane,  Canton. 
Ross.  Jlmmle  Calvin,  Wilkinson. 
Slealas.  George  Curtis,  Pascagoula. 
Sn.;th,  Johnnie  Earl,  Pope. 
Wallace,  Charles  Franklin.  ElUavllle. 
W'aohlngton,  Clarence  Edwar.  Natchez. 
Wheat,  Roy  Mitchell,  Moselle. 
Wood.  James  Albert.  Jackson. 

Navy 
Howell,  Adrian  Ealon,  Lucedale. 

MISSOITRI 

Army 
Allen,  Raymond  Eugene,  Independence. 
Alien.  Terry  Lee  Odls.  Kansas  City. 


MISSOURI — continued 
Army 
Amstutz,  William  Joeeph.  Jr  ,  St.  Louis. 
Anspach,  Robert  Allen,  Macon, 
Ayers,  Jarel  Wayne,  Lamar, 
Baker.  Willie  Cecil,  St,  Louis. 
Bamyakals.  John  Robert,  Jr.,  Jefferson  City. 
Barker,  Larry  Lee,  Independence. 
Barnes.  John  Henry.  St,  Louis, 
Bamett,  Blllie  Joe,  Jr,,  Overland. 
Barton.  James  Paul,  Bates  City. 
Bates,  Robert,  Independence. 
Beesley.  Gary  Evans,  St.  Louis, 
Belle.  Fred.  St.  Louis, 
Beltz,  John  David,  St,  Louis. 
Berry.  Elmer  Eugene,  St.  Joeeph. 
Blanton.  Kenneth  Oene,  Florissant. 
Boyer,  James  Roger.  St.  Louis. 
Bradley,  Sylvan  Keith.  Irondale, 
Breeding.  Wayne  Peter  Earl,  Eureka. 
Brockman,  Verndean  Arthur,  Sedalia. 
Brooks,  Franklin  Eugene.  Napton. 
Brown.  Daniel  L..  St.  Louis. 
Brown,  Harvey  Lee,  III,  St.  Louis, 
Brown.  James  Richard,  Sedalia, 
Buckner,  Anthony  Eugene,  Sedalia. 
Burford.  John  Shelby.  Cape  Girardeau. 
Burrow.  Leonard,  Ferguson. 
Byrd.  Gary  Dean.  Houstonla. 
Cagley,  James  Nelson.  Independence. 
Cahall,  James  Warren,  Mexico. 
Cain.  Jerry  Maurice,  St.  Louis. 
Campbell,  Robert  Crawford.  Independence. 
Carnoske,  Robert  Thomas,  St.  Louis. 
Chandler,  Joe  Wayne,  St  Louis, 
Childress,  George,  W.,  Holcomb. 
Chrtstofferson,   Scott  Andr,  St.  Louis. 
Clemmon,  Edward  L,,  St,  Louis. 
Coleman,  James  Edward,  Kansas  City. 
Cook,  Scott  Howard,  Pacific. 
Cooper.  Gary  Robert,  Bosworth. 
Cox,  Martin,  Warrensburg. 
Craighead.  Terry  Dean.  Fulton. 
Crawford,  Robert  Dean.  Springfield. 
Cunningham,  Wells  Eldon.  St.  Joseph. 
Curry,  Marvin  Ellis,  St,  Louis, 
Dalley.  Billy  Jackson,  Moberly. 
Davis,  Gall  L«e,  Nottlnghill. 
X>avl8,  Raymond  Carl,  Lemay. 
Davis,  Wllbert  Claude,  Springfield. 
Deathrage,  Don  Le  Roy,  Jr  ,  Ozark. 
Dlckerson,  Omer  Paul,  Elsberry. 
Dickey,  Forrest  Plttman,  Orrlck. 
Dougherty,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Aurora. 
Ernst.  Gary  Joeeph,  Perryvllle. 
Ernst,  Ralph  Herman,  St,  Louis, 
Eskew,  Curtis  Dean,  Dexter, 
Easary,  James,  Nlangua. 
Peldman,  Barry  Edward,  St.  Louis. 
Pollett,  Allan  Eugene,  Independence. 
Pordyce.  Ray,  St,  Louis. 
Prazler.  Albert  William,  St.  Louis. 
Prey,  Donald,  St,  Louis, 
Gaines,  Phillip  Ray.  East  St.  Louis. 
Galloway,  Denis  Wayne,  St.  Louis. 
Gibson,  John  A.,  Grandln. 
Gooden,  Gerald  Lynn,  Memphis. 
Gorrell,  David  Eugene,  Malta  Bend. 
Grayson.  Jerell  Lee.  Duke. 
Grlffln,  Donald  Orthel,  Klnloch. 
Grimes,  Michael.  St.  Louis. 
Grlssom.  Gary  L..  Klrksvllle. 
Grizzle,  Charles  Wendle,  Eureka. 
Gulttar.  Donald  Harvey.  St.  Louis. 
Hadden.  Robert  Bruce,  Kansas  City. 
Halley,  Joseph  Carlton,  Conran. 
Happel.  Jerry  Lee.  St.  Louis. 
Hardle,  Anthony  Roy.  St.  Louis. 
Harper,  Jimmy  Chester.  St.  Louis. 
Harper,  Marvin,  St.  Louis. 
Harper.  William  Michael,  Klrksvllle. 
Hart.  Green  Lee.  St.  Louis. 
Hatfield.  Jimmy  Dale,  JopUn. 
Hendrlx,  Elwood  Randall,  Fulton. 
Henson,  Roger  Lee,  Kansas  City. 
Hickman.  Arthur  Edward,  Hannibal. 
Hlggerson,  Tommy  Doyle,  East  Prairie. 
Hlghflll,  Rex  Wheeler,  Marshfleld. 
Hlx,  Keith  Eugene,  Kansas  City. 
HoUoway,  Lyle  D..  SummersvlUe. 
Holsworth,  James  Michael,  Independence. 
Hood,  William  WlUls.  O'Fallon. 


MISSOURI— continued 


Army 
Howard,  Mark  Thomas.  St.  Louis. 
Hubbard,  Roger  Leroy,  Cameron. 
Hudson,  Dale  Francis,  Poplar  Bluff. 
Hughes,  Jesse  Ray,  Jr.,  Bloomfield. 
Jackson,  Lamond  Joseph.  St,  Louis, 
Jackson,  Lewis  James.  St  Louis, 
Jasmine.  Charles,  St,  Louis, 
Jenner,  Richard  Lee.  St,  Louis, 
Johnson,  Emmet  Lee,  Lexington, 
Johnson,  Gregory  Bert.  Ballwln, 
Johnson,  Xavier.  St  Louis, 
Johnston,  George  Eldon,  Sullivan. 
Jones.  Douglas  Wayne.  Lowry  City. 
Jones,  John  Ora,  Jr  ,  Skldmore, 
Joslen.  Phillip  Dale.  Carthage 
June,  William  Albert,  St,  Louis, 
Kaster,  Robert  Lee,  Kirksvlle 
Keeven,  Louis  Ferdinand,  Florissant, 
Keith,  Clyde  Lee,  Vanduser, 
Kelley,  Owen  C.  St.  Louis, 
Kelly,  William  Patrick,  Windsor. 
KiUabrew,  Robert  Leroy,  Kimmswick 
Klnkeade,  Ronald  Jay,  St,  Louis. 
Knight,  David  Marshall,  Springfield, 
Kolz,  John  Jordan.  Thayer, 
Landers,  Blaine  Wilson,  Kansas  City, 
Lane,  Famous  Lee,  Poplar  Bluff 
Lawhon,  Charles  R,,  Kansas  City, 
Lawrence,  James  Larry,  West  Plains. 
Laws.  Delmer  Lee.  Mineral  Point. 
Lawson.  Gerry  Wayne,  Lamar. 
Ledford,  Virgil  Madison.  Joplin. 
Leech,  Robert  Voyd,  Unionvllle. 
Leek,  Thomas.  Jr.,  Kansas  City. 
Leuthold,  Donald  Frederick.  Bolckow, 
Liese,  Timothy  FYancis.  Ferguson. 
Livingston,  John  Joseph,  Cedar  Hill, 
Logan,  Douglas  Alfred.  Crane. 
Long,  Donald  Eugene,  Dunnegan. 
Lucas.  Wilbur  Ray,  Clinton. 
Mahurin,  Elmer  Wain,  Goodman, 
Manley,  Richard  Joseph,  St,  Joseph. 
Maple,  Archie  James,  Jr,.  Canton. 
Marcum,  Gilbert  George,  Oregon. 
Mattlngly,  Timmy  G,,  Exeter. 
McCown.  Robert  bewayne.  ChllUcothe. 
McDermott.  Lewis  E  .  Fulton. 
Meador,  Billy  Jay,  Farmlngton.  __» 

Meadows,  Millard  Franklin,  Boonvllle. 
Merkle,  Elliott  Lynn.  St.  Clair. 
Michael,  William  Arthur,  Blue  Springs. 
Miller,  Bertmann  Earl,  Pacific, 
Mills,  Terry  Wayne.  St,  Louis, 
Moore.  Jesse  Louis.  Kansas  City. 
Moore,  Robert  Wayne,  Boonvllle, 
Morrison,  Joseph  Walter,  Pestus, 
Movers,  Richard  Michael,  Hannibal. 
Muller.  Edward  Jerry,  Poplar  Bluff. 
Nore,  Kenneth  Harold,  Kansas  City. 
O'Neal,  Leroy,  St.  Charles. 
OJlle,  Michael  Raymond,  St.  Louis. 
Orton,  Matthew  Theodore,  Gideon. 
Overkamp.  Norbert  Alvln.  Jr  ,  New  Florence. 
Paige,  Robert  Edward,  Fayette, 
Parent,  Joseph  W,,  Glendale. 
Peck,  Robert  William,  Kansas  City. 
Phillips  Charles  Edward,  Springfield. 
Phillips.  Stephen  Hlett,  Springfield. 
Pipkin.  Thomas  Dewey.  Jr.,  Farmlngton. 
Powell,  Robert  Allen,  Webb  City. 
Powers,  Charles  Ray,  Thayer, 
Powers,  Harry  Lee.  El  Dorado  Springs. 
Prather.  Gary  W..  Festus 
Priest.  Frankie  Leon.  Kennett. 
Register.  Dorsie  Eugene,  Henrietta. 
Relfschnelder.  Elmer  Josep,  St  Louis, 
Rice,  Ira  Albert,  Card  well 
Richardson.  Raymond  Lee,  St,  Louis. 
Riley,  Charles  FYanklln.  St  Joseph. 
Robinson.  O,  Dell.  St  Louis, 
Rogers.  David  Clyde.  Klrbyvllle. 
Rogers,  Lester  A  ,  Kansas  City. 
Royal,  Francis  Patrick,  Clinton, 
Sanders,  Arthur  Edwin,  Centralla. 
Scherrer,  Lawrence  Francis.  St.  Louis. 
Scott.  Eugene  C.  St.  Louis. 
Sharp,  Daniel  Franklin,  Greenfield. 
Shegog.  WlUle  Lee.  St.  Louis. 
Shockley,  Bobby  Joe,  St.  Louis. 
Simmons.  Donald  Lee,  Branson. 
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Staler  Oeorg«  Kenton.  Dext«r 
Smith    Eddie  Louis.  St   Louis 
Smith   Robert  William   WentzvtUe 
Smith.  Walker  Jt    3t   Louis 
Smythe.  James  Edward.  Re«ds  Spring 
Southwlch.  Harold  Kenneth.  Lawson 
Stevens.  Edward  Howard    Annapolis 
Stewart.  Jerry  D«an.  Lana«an 
Summers.  Phillip  Paul,  Marble  Hill 
Taylor.  Danny  Oene  St   LiiuLs 
Taylor   John  Vernon    Jr     B«cltly 
Thompson.  Nathaniel.  St    Louis 
Thompson.   OdU.   West   Plains 
Thotnpeon.  Sanuny  L««.  St    Louis 
Tim*.    Frederick    Howard.   St     Louijs 
Todd.   Vftrnon    Bernard.   Cedar   City 
Toolooee  Dale  Ler<:)y  -St   Louis 
Turnhajn     Clay    Ssmiuel.    Independence 
Van   Buskirk    Harold  Dennis    Overland 
Van  Hum.  D<^)na;d  Thomas    Kansas  City 
Walden    Travis   Gary.   Kansas  City. 
Walls,  Jerry  Pranklin    Kansas  City. 
Ward.   David   Eugene    Ozark 
Ward.    Ivory    Jr      St     Louis 
Watklna    Glenn   Allen.  St    Louis 
Welch.  John  Harold.  Knob  Noeter 
Weatfall    Robert  Louis  Jr     Hlgbee, 
White,    I>5nald    Eugene     Lamar 
WHJwman     Elvln  Jtieeph,  St    t>ouls. 
Wiggins    Jerry    Lee    CarroUton 
Williams     George    Anthony     St     Louis 
Williams    Lemuel   TayU^r    St    IxiuLa 
Willis,    WlUle   Clifton.    Hollywood 
Wilson.   WUiam  D  .   Kansas  City, 
Winter?    Ronad  Paul    St    Louis 
Withers,   Steven   Richard     Kanjiaa  City 
Wooden     David    Wayne,    Hlgglaavllle 
Woods,    David    Alexander.    Kansas   City. 
W'xxlson    James  Lionel.  Jr    ,S';    L^^uls 
Wright,    Lanny   Oayle    Bro<3kfleld 
Zur.iga.    Martin    Harry    St     LouLs 

Atr  Force 

ADernathy.   Robert   Uoyd.  St    Louis. 
Bennett.  Junes  Harrell   Jr     St    Louis. 
Busch    E:*ln   Harry.  Cape  Girardeau 
Chappell,  John  Monroe    St    L«juis 
Cherry,   Allen  Sheldon    University  City. 
Cower.   William   Ray     Marshfleld 
Hemmel    Clarence  Ji«eph.  JeSerson  City 
Offutt    Gary   Phelpe    StewartsvUle 
Seabourn     Benny    Ellis    Leadwood 
Turley.   Mor.an  Darrell    Kansas  City. 
Turner    Merle  Deane.  Macon 
Wheeler     Raymond    Lee    Kansas   City. 
Wolfe,  Thi.ima3  Hubert.  Monett 

Marine  Corps 
Allen.  Charles  Richard.  St    Louis. 
Austernn.inn.  Raymond  .A  ,  Jr  .  St   Louis. 
Basnet:    Jerry  Dile   Columbia 
Bauer    James  Phillip.  St    Louis 
Boardman.   Michael  Kenneth.  Slkeston 
Boatman     Elmer    Lee     Wayland 
Bockewitz.   Carl   Edward    Bourbon 
Bohon     Ronald    Eugene    .St    J'jeeph 
Bonv   Ben   Dominic.  O  Pallon 
B<jrawsin   James  David    North  KarLsas  City, 
Bowman,    Ronald   Le<>n,    Warrensburg 
Branson     Jerry    Leon     Owensvtlle 
Brown     Harve    Edward,    Kanaao    City 
Burnett   Charles  C    Jr    St   J  teeph 
Campbell     John    .Mien,    Russellville. 
Canipt)ell,  Larry  Gene,  St    Joeeph, 
Carter.  Jerry  Ray.   Imperial 
Carver.   Harold    Leroy.   Joplin 
Casebolt,    Henry   Clayton.   St     J meph 
Champion.   Gerald   Alan,   St     Louis 
Chaateen     Roger    Wilson,    Creetwood 
Chllders,   Estill   Lee.  Slater 
Clark.   Dale   Lee    Jefferson   City 
Copeland     Robert     Berkeley 
Crabtree.   James   Otis.   Bethany 
Cullers.  Ronald  Kenneth.  .Shelblna. 
Davis.   Charles   Cecil.   Bethany 
Dlngua.   Michael   Joe.   Overland 
Du.T  Jack  Cecil   Jr    Kansa^t  City 
Eads    John  Patrick,  St    Louis 
Endicott,   Michael  L«e,  Poplar  Blufl 


Misaouai     <-ontinu«d 
Marinr  Corps 
Ftlklns   R.inald  Marion.  D«  Soto 
Oibba.  ClilTord   Warren.  St    Louis 
Ooetz.  James  <  rormon    De  Soto 
Gooa   Jack  Eugene   II   .Springfield 
Halley     Jerry    Lee.    Conran 
Hamilton    Dc>uglaB  Blake   Sprlngfleld 
Harris.  Michael  Stevens.  Kansas  City 
Hartwlck   Floyd  W.iyne  Jr  .  St   Charles. 
Hastings    .Andrew   Ijilone.   Lemay. 
Heltjel    Dimlei  JoBtph,  Columbia. 
H.>nn<>id.    Stephen    JefTry     Kansas    City. 
HoTton.   Charles   Brent.  Joplin 
Hou.sh     Richard    Henry.    Kansas    City. 
Humphrey    Galen  Prancls    St   Joseph. 
Hunter    John    Louis.   Rolla. 
Hyde.  Wayne.  Slkeston 
Ihrlg     Garry    Lynn.    ParkvlUe 
Imperlale     Ronald   Joseph,    St     Louis 
Irvin,   Stephen   Lee    Cohimbia 
Jacltson,    Bobby   Oene,    Marshall. 
Jackson    Hugh   Mar    St    Ltntls 
Jimea.  Lee  Christopher   Jr    St  Clair. 
Jones    Ltaac.  Lllbourn 
Jones    Wayne  Ira   St   I»uis 
Jordan     I^wrence   Wlclts,    Rolla 
Kindred     Lj»Arence   Joseph     Overland 
Klages     R.jtx-rt    John,   St     Louis 
Land,    Richard    Leon     Hazelwood 
IjtngsUjn.    Michael   Gary    Spanish    Lake. 
Laws.  Billy  Wayne    Kansas  City 
L«"(>n,  Pedro    Jr     Kansas  City 
Long.   Ray   .Stephen     Marshall 
Magel      James    Edward     Lemay 
\ta;/e    Wll.stin  Junior    .St    Ijtjuis. 
Ma. in     L<ju1s    .Nathanll.    Penton. 
Mariu-zi    .Anthony    Jennings 
.McColn,   Kenneth  Dale    Clarkton 
McCoy,   James   WlUiajii    St     L<juls 
McDanlel     Johnnie    Lee,    .Agency 
McCiulrk.    Charles  Antliony    St     Louis. 
McKee.    Julian    .Allan.    Webb   City 
M.Mah..n    rhcmiiis  W    .Ir    Kansaa  City 
.Meier    Carl    Predric    Prontenac 
Muntrey.  Reavls    A     Jr     Pergusiii 
Mo<xly.    Jimmy    Dale     Kennett 
Mort,   Daniel  Leon.  Kansas  City 
-Murray   Bernard  Phillip   Rl'. erview 
Myers.  George  Arthur.  St  Louis. 
Nelson,  Larry  Thomas.  St   Louis. 
Ni.xun   Jerome.  Kansas  City 
Norfleet    Brian  Ross.  St   Louis 
O  Brlen.  John  Michael,  St   Louis. 
O  Neal,  Marshal  Junior   E^sex 
Offleld,  Rex  Kaye,  Jamesport. 
Parker   Kenneth  Wayne,  Dexter 
Patterson,  Charles  Edward,  New  Madrid, 
Pllcher,  William  tJeorge,  Golden  City 
PoUni.inlczky   Chrl.stopher   St    Louis, 
Powell    Raymond  Lee,  K.insas  City 
Price,  Ciarrv  Owen    GordonvlUe 
Prince  Ronald  Pershing,  St   Louis 
Rayskt   Larry  .Mian  Henrv,  St   Louis, 
Rellly   Donald  Jo.sepli.  St    Louis 
Relter   Dean  Wesley    Manchester 
Rlchard.soii    Richard  Elvln.  Maryland  Hgts. 
Richardson.    Robert    Daniel,    Poplar    Bluff. 
Rliey    Melvin  Joseph    Jr    Hazelwoixl 
R.'epke   PhliUp  Wray   St    IxJUis 
H  ;.s.sell    Randall  Kerwin,  Springfield. 
---i.i.'-,ik.ts    lilchard   I'homa.s   .St   Louis 
Schloemer    Carl  Wavne    Bellefontaine 
Schlottman,  .Mvern  Warren,  Overland, 
Schrader   Peter  .Anthony,  University  City. 
Sewell.  .Monty  Rae.  Joplin 
Shortt   Walter  Ruben.  .Augusta 
Shuh.  Preder'.ck  John    St    Genevieve. 
Smith.  Gary  Edward.  RockhiU 
So<Jter   Garv  Enll    Independence 
Stephens.  Blng  Forest    St    Louis 
Stokes,  James  Dovle,  Springfield 
Strait,  Laffey  Franklin    Doniphan 
Summers   Robert  R;iridolph   St   Louis. 
Sutherlin   William  Regmal,  St   Louis. 
SwafTord,  Robert  Wayne.  O'Pallon 
SwaLm,  Charles  Michael    Ballwin 
Swanii    H.'w.irU  Er.iet    Kansas  City 
Trammell    Rixlger  Leon,  Independence 
Utley   David  Wavne,  ChlUlcothe, 


srissouRi — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Waite  Carold  Rex,  Shelbyville, 
Walker,  Randall  Edward,  St  Louis 
Wallace.  Jimmie  Lewis.  Jr  ,  St   Louis 
Watson,  Curtis  Lee,  Jr  ,  Richmond  Heights 
White.  Tommy  Ryan.  Kenneth 
Wilkins  Robert  John.  St  Charles 
Williams,  Larry  Joe.  New  Madrid. 
Wright   John  William,  St   Louis 
Young,  John  Delbert.  Monroe  City. 
Zly.  Gerald  Wayne.  St  Ann 

Savy 
Braden.  Terry  Lee   Llt>erty 
Garnet   Randolph  Merl.  Canton 
Godlev.  Raleigh  Lee.  Lawson 
Meverkord,  Harold  Dale,  St   Louis. 
Morse.  Richard  Dean,  Morehouse. 
Murray.  Joseph  Vaughn,  ChiUlcothe 

MONTANA 

Army 
Beary  Dan  Warren,  Hardin 
Birkland   Wiley  Cole,  Hardin, 
Byford   Gary  D  ,  Roundup 
Chopper   Franklin  Delano.  Brockton 
Clark   Richard  Dewyatt.  Bozeman. 
Cvr   William  Louis.  Missoula 
Derhelm,  Kenneth  Lee.  Billings 
Eckstein   Rodger  Dean.  Kallspell 
Frank.  Edward  Roy  Sr  .  Helena 
Haakensen,  David  .Arnold.  Big  Sandy 
Hlnkle.  Mark  Gordon.  Havre 
Hoerner   Raymond  Dale,  Butte 
Kern,  Douglas  Duane,  Billings 
Klelv    Manford  Llo>^.  Whlteflsh 
Knudson,  Kenneth  Max.  Saco 
Locher   Walter  Norvel,  Lame  Deer 
Miller  Bernhardt  William,  Shelby, 
MiKier   Gary  Owen    Rosebud 
Murrey  Tracy  Henrv   Miles  City 
Naasz   Larry  Duane.  Roundup 
Nelson.  Ray  La  Grande   StevensvlUe 
Parker.  J(»eph  E    Jr  .  Butte 
Pnkerjlm   Joseph  Louis.  St    iRnatlu.'; 
P'llk,  Preston  Wayne.  Whitlash 
Reece   Western  Henry   Butte 
Salver.  Stanley  William.  Havre 
Swensgard   William  ElUng.  Fort  BeiiTun 
Urban.  John  Robert.  Helena 
Vandenacre.  Howard  Daniel.  Conrad 
Wandler.  L»)uls  John,  Stevensville. 
Whetham,  Vernon  E  ,  Glasgow. 

Air  Force 
Dudley.  Charles  Glendon,  Bozeman. 
Richardson.  Roger  Paul.  Great  Falls 
Sampson.  Leslie  Verne,  Rlchey 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson,  Jack  Herbert,  Livingston  P.irlc 
Babich,    Ronald    Gregory.    Butte, 
Backeberg,  Bruce  Burton,  Helena. 
C.isey   Dennis  Lee,  Lewlstown, 
Fleming,  Patrick  Jay,  Anaconda 
Fried,  Douglas  Lawrence,  Missoula 
Garcia,  Frank,  Jr  ,  Billings, 
Havranek.  Michael  William,  Miseoul.i, 
Johnson,  Lyle  Albert,  Great  Palls, 
Jordet,  Ronald  George,  Reedfwlnt, 
Juel,  Darryl  Richard,  Scobey, 
Klemenclc,  Joseph  Gordon,  Great  Palls 
Lehuta.  Donald  Alexander.  Missoula 
Mayes.  Richard  Le  Otis,  Sidney. 
Nelson,  Stephen  Carl,  Great  Palls. 
Schultz,  Danny  Carl.  Hinsdale. 
Stephens.  James  Williams.  Thomas  PaUs. 
Street.  Douglas  Gerald.  Whltetlsh 

Navy 
Green,  Robert  William,  Harlem, 

NEBRASKA 

Army 

Allen,  Jerry  L  ,  Norfolk. 
Anderson,  Lee  David,  Lincoln 
Bahnsen,  Kent  Eugene.  Grant 
Barron,  Florentlno  Clprlan,  Lexington. 
Beeson,  Robert  Bruce,  Elgin 
Biber  Gerald  Mack,  Benkelman 
Blerma,  Lynn  Seaton,  Cozad 


NEBRASKA — Continued 
Army 
Bruhn.  James  William.  Alma, 
Clark,  Charles  Chapman.  Howe, 
Covey,  Lawrence  Lavern,  Benedict, 
Edmond  Coll.  Jr  ,  Scottsbluff. 
Gevara  Ray.  Jr  ,  Scottsbluff. 
Gubbels.  Stanley  Donald,  Randolph. 
Hatfield,  Gary  Clark.  Lexington. 
Holland,  Johnny  Robert.  Hebron. 
Hi'ltz,  Larry  William,  Fremont, 
Htirt,  William  C,  Craig. 
Jessen.  Robert  Duane,  Bloomfleld. 
Johnson,  Floyd  Dean,  Marsland, 
Johnson,  John  Ernest,  Lincoln, 
Junes,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Auburn. 
Liles,  Larry  Joe,  Hershey, 
Loeckler,  Marlow  Martin,  Crofton. 
Maddox,  Philip  Nell,  Lincoln. 
Malone.  Wallace  James,  Oxford. 
Marchand,  Wayne  Ellsworth.  Omaha. 
Marsh,  Alan  Richard,  Omaha. 
Mlckna,  John  Ronald,  Omaha, 
Morrison,  James  Anton,  Omaha. 
Needham,  Russell  Dean,  North  Platte, 
Otte.  Kenneth  Michael.  Valley. 
Philson.  Wlllard  Arlln,  Gerlng. 
Pina,  Louie  Pete,  Mitchell, 
filberts,  William.  Lincoln. 
Rooth,  Charles  WlUlam,  Oakland, 
.-:.inders.  Mack  Royal.  Omaha 
Sandstedt.  Daniel  Joseph,  Omaha. 
S.iwicki,  Richard  P,.  Grand  Island. 
Schmidt,  Gary  Russell,  Omaha, 
Schmidt,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Cairo, 
Schroder,  Jack  Wayne,  Clay  Center, 
Slirader.  Harold  William,  Omaha, 
S.Tilth,  Paul  Richard,  Omaha. 
Steel,  Kenneth  Lee,  FVemont, 
Stubbe,  William  Leroy,  Central  City. 
Widlck.  Maurice  Gene.  Moorefleld. 
Wilson,  Galen  Lloyd,  Scottsbluff. 

Air  Force 
Haegele,  Wolfgang  Albrecht.  Cambridge. 

Marine  Corps 
Ai.  ie'son.  John  Louis.  Alliance. 
B.i.ley,  Allen  Charles,  Omaha, 
Fulder.  Paul  Wesley,  Harvard, 
Fontaine,  Larry  Lee,  Lincoln. 
Frvc.  David  Charles,  Garland. 
Grueber.  Randall  Roman,  Nelson. 
Hovenden,  Darrel  Leroy,  North  Bend. 
Hultquist,  Leonard  Ashby,  Ogallala. 
James,  Daniel  Raymond.  Loup  City. 
Kavnlalc,  John  Henry.  Omaha. 
Kempkes,  Robert  Louis,  Palmyra. 
KUdare,  William  James,  Ogallala. 
Kl.ibunde,  John  Paul.  Omaha. 
Koch,  Dale  Roy,  Johnstown. 
Krous,  Kenneth  Wayne,   Hastings. 
Kuhlman.  Melvin  Ernest,  Palls  City. 
Uingman,  Larry  Milton,  Columbus. 
Marrs,  Carl  Robert,  Falls  City, 
Mueller,  Steven  Wayne,  Omaha. 
Ne..  un,  Billy  Dean,  Loomls, 
Nel-on,  Robert  Warren,  Randolph. 
Oeclcn.  Howard,  Jr.,  Omaha. 
Pp'*v  Ernest  Floyd.  Uehllng. 
Salyards,  Patrick' John,  Omaha. 
Shelton,  Craig  Stephen,  Omaha. 
Zlchek,  Richard  Lansing,  Lincoln. 

Navy 
Br.iustrom.  David  Joseph.  Lincoln. 
Comer.  Michael  Steele.  McCook. 
Mo.  re.  Daniel  Eugene,  Jr.,  Omaha. 
Ohuesorge,  Thomas  Herman.  Strang. 
Peters,  Charles  Henry,  West  Point, 
Roark.  William  Marshall,  Bellevue. 
Txehous,  Gene  Leander,  Fremont, 

NrVADA 

Army 
Campbell,  Donald  R  ,  Reno, 
Clark,  Kerry  Edward,  Reno. 
Cossins,  Jack  Edward,  Henderson, 
Cue  Carl  James.  Ely. 
Davies,  Arthur  Jr.,  Reno. 
Henry.  Robert  John,  Las  Vegas. 
Hogan.  Walter  DeWayne,  Mason. 


NEVADA — continued 
Army 
Hopkins,  Wallace  W.,  Jr.,  Henderson. 
Kramer,  James  Lee,  Las  Vegas, 
McAndrew,  James  Delmas,  Reno, 
Newman,  Clyde  Eklward,  Tonopah. 
Stone,  Raymond  Edward,  Jr,,  Reno, 
Tharp,  Alexander,  Las  Vegas. 
Thompson,  Gregory  Malcolm,  Las  Vegas, 
Wllklns,  Terry  Kenneth,  Las  Vegas. 
Telland,  Richard  Max,  Ely. 

Air  Force 
Bower,  Joseph  Edward,  Ely. 
Wright,  Walter  Clarence,  Las  Vegas. 

Marine  Corps 
Burt,  Glen  George,  Reno. 
Byllnowslcl,  Michael  David,  Zypher  Cove. 
Carruthers,  Edward  Anthony,  Sparks. 
Garey,  Robert  Earle,  Las  Vegas. 
Green,  Robert  James,  Las  Vegas. 
Heater,  Paul  Leo,  Las  Vegas. 
Jamison,  David,  Las  Vegas, 
Lakey,  Larry  Lee,  Sparks. 
Mayberry,  Ronald  James.  Las  Vegas. 
McGee,  Steven  Wesley,  Hawthorne. 
Montgomery,  George  Wesley,  Las  Vegas, 
Morrison,  Howard  Glenn,  Elko, 
Qulllcl,  Peter,  Jr.,  Yerlngton. 
Rhodehamel,  John  Ray,  II,  Reno. 
Shea,  Michael  Francis,  Sparks. 
Stone,  Larry  George.  Yerlngton, 
Wessel,  Michael  Daniel,  Reno, 

Navy 
Bodamer,  Michael  Anthony,  Carson  City, 
Perry,  Richard  Clark.  Carlln, 
Stlerwalt,  Laddie  C,  Las  Vegas 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
Badolati.  Prank  Nell,  GofTstown. 
Barnett,  Glendon  Roman,  Jaffrey. 
Bartlett,  James  B.,  Portsmouth. 
Beaupre,  Gilbert  Thomas,  Manchester. 
Bennett,  Michael  E.,  Brentwood. 
Broome,  Cecil  Angus,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 
Brown,  James  Warren,  Campton. 
Bunker,  David  Elvln,  Kingston. 
Coronls,  Martin  James.  Nashua. 
Descoteaux,  Maurice  Claude,  Berlin. 
Emro,  Robert  Bennett,  Strafford, 
Falcone,  John  Paul,  Jr  ,  Hampton. 
Peaster,  William  Newcomer,  Portsmouth, 
Finn,  James  Norman,  Salem, 
Gardner,  Robert  Louis,  Nashua. 
Haines,  Robert  Frederick,  Loudon. 
Harrlman,  Eugene  Howard.  West  Franklin. 
Hebert,  Yvon  Andre,  Stratford. 
Hurd,  Jay  Allen,  Laconla, 
Jewett,  Stephen  Dyer,  East  Andover. 
Johnston,  Richard  Bruce.  Candia. 
Joyce,  George  Edward.  Portsmouth. 
Kowalczyk,  Czeslaw,  Nashua, 
Lee,  John  P..  Newport. 
Lozeau,  Norman  Gerard.  Manchester. 
Mann,  Robert  Bernard,  Salem, 
McAllister,  Robert  J„  Jr.,  MiUord, 
Mourtgls,  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  Manchester. 
Nute,  Leonard  King,  Hudson, 
RoblUard.  Wilfred  Roland,  Manchester, 
Roentsch,  Robert  Quentln,  Walpole. 
Saunders,  Michael  Jorn.  Penacook, 
Steer,  John  Clifton,  Kingston, 
Sullivan,  Robert  Joseph,  East  Alstead. 
Sullivan,  Terrence  Colin,  Berlin, 
Sweeney,  Michael  Bernard,  Keene. 
Taggart,  Winston  Adams,  Manchester. 
Therlault.  Samuel  Silver,  Rochester, 
Trudeau.  Raymond  L.,  Durham. 
VllUard,  Joseph  George,  Manchester, 
Wllkoswky,  William,  Jr.,  Nashua. 
WUley,  Alden  Bertram,  Campton, 

Air  Force 
Cabana.  John  Bishop.  Jr..  New  Castle. 
Kaiser,  Howard  Walker,  Chesterfield. 
Morrison,  Peter  Whltcomb,  Laconia. 

Marine  Corps 
Cahlll,  George  Eugene,  Rochester. 
Camlre,  Paul  Joseph,  Exeter. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Continued 


Marine  Corps 
Cate,  William  Earl,  HiUsboro. 
Chamberlln,  Howard  Arthur,  Brookfleld. 
Cormier,  Ronald  Raymond,  Portsmouth. 
Demers,  Arthur  Emlle,  Jr  ,  Penacook, 
Doucet,  Leon  Normand,  Manchester. 
Durllng.  Joseph  A,  III,  Rockingham, 
FYaser,  William  George,  Manchester, 
Greeley,  Verne  Milton.  Derry 
Hall,  Kenneth  Robert,  Keene. 
Harvell,  Richard  Keneflck,  Bedford. 
Indyk.  Frank  Alan,  Raymonsl. 
Jordan,  Kenneth  Bradley,  Twin  Mountain. 
Kenlson,   Benjamin   Albert,    Jefferson, 
Loomis,  William  Nicholas,  Salem. 
Marcotte,  Andre  Eklward,  Rye. 
Margarltis,  Sotorlos  Milto,  Raymond. 
Marshall.  Dennis  Hardie,  Lisbon. 
Martel,  Normand  Richard,  Manchester. 
Murzin,  Walter  Aleck,  Concord. 
Paul,  Ernest  George,  Concord. 
PlUsbury,  Jerry  Dean,  Grantham, 
Robinson,  Joseph  Robert,  Dover. 
Walnlo,  Alexander  George,  Troy, 
Weller,  David  Howard,  Nashua 
White,  Robert  Frederick,  Newmarket. 
Whittaker,  Terry  James,  Newp>ort. 
Whltticom,  Jonathan  Charle,  Laconla. 

Navy 
Dlonne,  Robert  Paul.  Manchester. 

NEW    JERSEY 
Army 
Alamo,  Gabriel  Ralph,  Lyndhurst 
Alberts,  Francis  John,  Villas. 
Albletz,  Raymond  Peter.  Kendall  Park. 
All,  Arfien  Clifford,  -Atlantic  City. 
Allaway,  Donald,  Matawan 
Andreasen,  Robert  Wayne,  Maplewood 
.Atkins,  John,  Elmer. 
Barker,  Jeffrey  Lawrence,  Ridgefield, 
Barrios,  Bernard,  West  New  York, 
Barsch.  John  Paul,  Garfield. 
Baumann,  Otto  William,  Jr.,  Spotswood. 
Beeres,  George  Kevin,  Union  City. 
Belicose,  Richard  J..  Belford. 
Berenwick,  William  Michael,  Hillside. 
Betancourt-Mojica,  Carlos,  Jacksonville. 
Betz.  Robert  Joseph,  Cliff  side  Park. 
Binger.  Gerald  A.,  Neptune  City. 
Boland,  James  Robert,  West  Orange. 
Boltz,  Richard  Leonard.  Ridgefield  Park. 
Borrego.  Anthony  J..  Paterson 
Bosko.  Michael  John,  Brunswick. 
Brague.  Edwin  Steven,  Jr  .  Ridgewood. 
Brannon,  Harry  G  ,  Gloucester, 
Breen,  Gerald  James,  West  New  York, 
Brems.  Patrick  John,  Mahwah, 
Bretschneider,  Hans  Karl,  Hoboken. 
Bridges.  Lester,  Newark, 
Britten,  Roger  George,  Montville, 
Brockmann,  Robert  James,  Hoboken, 
Brophy,  Dennis  James,  Trenton, 
Brown,  Charles  Paul,  South  Amboy, 
Brydun,  Bohdan  Peter,  Jersey  City. 
Buck,  Paul  John.  Thorofare, 
Buczynski,   Gregory    Thomas,    Flemington, 
Burgans,  Richard,  Newark 
Burroughs.  Robert  James,  Trenton, 
Burton,  William  Russell,  Jr  ,  Orange, 
Busch,  John  Edward,  Somerset, 
Butler,  Gregory  William,  East  Keansburg, 
Garden,  Charlie  Alfred,  Plainfield, 
Carovillano,  Robert,  Rutherford, 
Cartwright,  John  Stanborou,  Pine  Hill, 
Catling,  Robert  Philip,  Woodbury. 
Cemelli,  Salvatore  Peter,  Weehawken 
Chapman,  Sherman,  Jr..  Trenton. 
Clayton,  George  Donald,  Belmar. 
Cofiaro,  Anthony  Charles,  New  Brunswick. 
Cohen,  Sidney,  Camden. 
Colantuono.  Wayne  Albert,  Gloucester  City. 
Coles,    George    Eugene.   Jr,,    Atlantic   City, 
Cone,  Reginald  Louis,  Newark. 
Conrad,  Harry  Floyd,  Hackettstown, 
Corbin,  Donald  Lee,  Swedesboro. 
Coyle,  Garry.  Clayton. 
Coyle,  James  Michael.  Camp  Kilmer. 
Covle.  John.  Hackensack. 
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NEW  j£KscY  -continued 
Army 
Crltchfleld.  William  Robert.  Maple  Shade 
Cummlngs,  Daniel  Terry  Jersey  CUy 
Curry.  0«orge  Dever.  New  Market 
Da  Sllva  Helder.  Arthur  C  .  Belleville 
DabonXa.  John  Anthony,  Weat  New  York 
Dando,  Thomas  J  .  Clifton 
Davern.  Matthew  John   WllUngboro 
Deal.  William  Leander.  Mays  Landing 
Delasandro.  Dennis  Francis.  Atlantic  City 
Demboskl.  Stanley  T  .  Jersey  City 
Derlggl.  Anthony.  Orange 
Dl  Antonio.  Martin  M  .  Jr  .  Rahway 
DUon.  Cecil  P  .  Trenton 
Dougherty.    Robert    Joseph.    Hammonton 
DowUng.  WllUe  Jr  .  Trenton 
Bberhardt.  William  Henry  Belmar 
Elfenbeln.  Ernie  Jon   Hillsdale 
Elman.  David  Herbert.  Middlesex 
Engle.  Russell  Warren.  Madison 
Epplnger.  George.  South  River 
Estergren.  James  Howard.  Cardiff 
Palato.  Joseph   Anthony    West   New   York. 
Pelstner.  Stephen  Ely.  Cedar  Orove. 
Felder.  Jesse  Clarance  Jersey  City. 
Pesken.  William.  Hoboken 
Pont.  Manual  Louis.  Summit. 
Pqce,  Alexander.  Trenton 
Fqrsman.  James  Eskel.  Mantua 
Foster.  Carl.  Belmar 
Franbes.  John  Malhon   Vlneland 
Francis.  Joseph  WlUlam  Jr    Camden 
Francis.  Thomas  Earl.  Trentun 
Prltz.  Raymond  WUbert  Jr  .  Bloomfleld. 
Oaburo.  Oeorge  W  .  LandlsviUe 
Oarrlson.  Russell  O  .  Elmer 
Oenovese.  Carmine  Vincent,  Rahway 
OUch.  James  Xavler   Camden. 
Olrtanner,  Jules  T    Neshanlc 

Olover.  Manzle,  Jr  .  Elizabeth 

Ooble.  Norman  Robert.  Midland  Park 

Oolnes.  Robert.  Newark 

Goldberg.   Howard   Stanley.   Saddle   Brook. 

Goldberg.  Joseph  A  .  Llnwood. 

Goodman.  Barry  Jason   Paterson 

Grabowskl.  Jan  Joseph  Jr  ,  Jamesburg. 

Grant,  Wayne  Augustus  Morgan 

Greene.  John  Preston.  Newark 

Greene.  Lloyd  Vincent.  Paterson. 

Gregory,  David.  Newark 

Grlx.  TTiomas  E    New  Mllford. 

Gross.  Victor  Mahlon.  Camden 

Haarwaldt.  Erwin  John.  Trenton. 

Haber.  Charles  Harry  Jr  .  Butler 

Hahn.  Jeffrey  Charles.  Linden 

Harris.  Walter,  Newark 

Hauser.  Robert  Charles   Pair  Lawn. 

Hernandez-Pena.  AudeUz.  Perth  Amboy. 

Herron,  Rockwell  Selden,  Haworth 

Hicks.  Leroy.  Newport 

Hlgdon.  David  Darrln.  Jr  .  Glen  Rock. 

Hlmmelrelch.  Harry  Edward.  Union  Beach. 

Hoar.  John  Michael.  Belleville 

Holland.  Charles  James.  Elizabeth 

Hooper,  Vlns  Ronald.  Somerset 

Horvath.  Andrew  ManviUe 

Hosklng.  Charles  Ernest.  Jr  .  Ramsey 

Huster.  Robert  Richard,  Newark 

Huyler  William  D    Jr  .  Short  Hills. 

Ihnat.  Michael  John,  Perth  Amboy. 

James.  Dutley  Newark 

Johnson.  Donald  Lee  Orange 

Johnson,  Howard  Warner.  Jr  .  Trenton. 

Johnson,  Robert  Irvln.  Keyport 

Jones.  John  Lewis  Jersey  City 

Judge.  Charles  Mark  Jr  .  Short  Hills. 

Kapeluck,  John  Michael   CresskiU 

Keenan   Robert  James.  Jersey  City 

Kennard,  James  Horace   Burlington 

Kenney.  Edward   Cllffslde  Park 

KUroy  Michael  Winston.  Packanack  Lake. 

Kline.  Dennis.  Phillipsburg 

Klossek  Gerald,  Newark 

Koonce.  Jeffrey  Wayne  Union. 

Karona.  Albert.  Ill,  Trenton. 

Kowal.  Bohdan.  Clifton 

Kramer,  Leon  Joseph.  Trenton. 

La  Paso.  Joseph  Stephen.  Garfield 

Latourette,  Paul  E  .  Roselle 


Nkw  JcascT — continued 
Army 
Lawless,  Thomas  Aloyslus,  Newark. 
Lazaro   Robert  James.  Olendora 
Leeds,  Clyde  A  ,  OceanvUle 
Legette,  Oneal,  Jersey  City 
Lehew  Donald  Lee  Salem 
Levering,  Edwin  Harry   Rancocas 
Light,  Jerry  Clifton.  Hillside 
Llndaberry.  John  Lance,  Long  Valley 
Llndsley,  Donald  Peter.  Watchung 
Uttlehales   Rtiy  Charles,  Stanhope. 
Loatman.  Rodney  Ellis.  Newark 
Lofgren  James  Eskel.  Saddle  River. 
Lowden   Thomas  .Mien.  Burlington. 
Lumpkin,  Gary   New  Brxinswlck 
Lyons  Frank  Ellis  Jersey  City 
MacM&nus   Colin  David,  Newark 
Macarell        Michael      Joseph.       Hasbrouck 
Heights 

Magnuson   Eric  C   Jr  .  Ramsey 
Manners  Van  Dyke  William.  Rlngoes 
Manuel.  RoUnd  Will   Asbury  Park 
Martlneau   Michael  William.  ManvUle. 
Masten  James  Arthur.  Columbia 
Matuscsak  George  Edward.  Kearny 
McBrlde.  Claude  William.  Salem 
McCauley   Dennis  James.  Keansburg 
McDermott.   Thomas   Anthony,   West    New 
Yurk  • 

Mi'Fudden,  Gregory  Walter,  Jersey  City, 
McOulre   Francis  Michael   Bayonne 
McKennaii   Clifford  Abdul   Point  Pleasant. 
McKlm    WlUlam  RUrhle.  CresskiU 
McWllllams   George  Llnw'K)d.  Palmyra. 
Mlkula,  Emery  George.  Jersey  City 
Milan.  George  Leonard.  Atlantic  City. 
Miles,  Weldon  John   Clnnamlnson 
Miller,  George  WlUlam.  Camden. 
Mlnnock.  Joseph  Patrick.  Cranford. 
Molnar.  Frankle  Zuly   New  Brunswick 
Morgan.  John  D    Hackensack 
Morgan.  Robert  West.  Jersey  City 
Mcjrseley.  WlUhun  Francis.  Moorestown  • 
Mourltzen   Donald  Andrew.  Mlddletown. 
Murphy.  Robert  L  .  Madison. 
Murphy.  Tlmothv  John.  Avenel 
Nichols,  WlUlam  Ward.  Jr  .  Rldgewood. 
Nlckerson.  Ronald  WlUlam.  Camden. 
Nledermeler   .\rthur  Alan.  Newark 
OShaughnessy.  John  Prancl.  Jersey  City. 
Obermeier,  George  Richard.  Cherry  Huf 
Ogburn.  Prank  Jr  .  Burlington, 
OhUnger  James.  Succasunna. 
Owen.  David  B  .  Jullustown. 
Paredes.  Ismael  Juson.  Jersey  City 
Patterson.  James  Gordon.  Milton 
Patterson.  Richard.  Pennsauken 
Perrone.  James  Paul  Jr  .  Wanaque 
Pfrommer,  Stanley  Dennis.  Budd  Lake. 
Plnnell.  Robert  Merrltt  Jr  .  Sussex 
Plzzl.  Charles  Daniel.  West  Orange 
Pleasant.  WlUlam  Andrew.  Jersey  City. 
Plotts.  Richard.  Mount  Holly 
Pollard.  WlUlam  Isaac.  Swedesboro 
Pnlonko  Joseph  John  Jr  .  Pluckemln 
Ponto   Augustus  J   III.  Blackwood  Terrace. 
Poor.  George  Albert  Jr  .  Hillsdale. 
Potter  .Albert  Raymond.  Browns  Mills. 
Powell,  Elmer  Franklin.  Wenonah. 
Price.  Prank  Apperson  III.  DenvlUe 
Quatrone.  Ferdinand  Joseph.  Orange. 
RelUy  Ji»eph  John.  Mount  Holly 
Renz.  Raymond  Allan.  Hawthorne 
Retzlaff,  Arthur  Clifton.  Westfleld 
Reynolds.  Robert  George   Neptune 
Ricks.  James  Luther.  Montclalr 
Roell.  Michael  Conrad.  Hillsdale 
Roman-AguUar  Carmelo.  Perth  Amboy. 
Runyon.  Barry  Lee.  Lebanon 
Ruth.  Denis.  Elizabeth. 
RuzUa.  Peter  Jr  .  Paramus 
Santiago.  Luis  Santiago.  Camden 
Santlago-Cruz.  Rafael.  Paterson 
Schaeffer.  Guy  Lawrence.  Deptford. 
Schmidt,  Walter  James.  Laurence  Harbor. 
Schoeller.  TJeerd.  Sussex 
SclvoUno.  Anthony  Chrlsto.  Union  City. 
Scott.  William  Alexander,  Magnolia. 
Sevenski  Alfred.  WllUngboro. 
Shaw.  John  James.  Jersey  City. 


Nrw  JBHSEY— continued 


Army 
Slmchock.  Thomas  Peter.  Middlesex 
Slpe,  Robert  Ernest.  Dover 
Slsco.  Arthur  Clarence  Jr  .  Newton. 
Sklles.  James  Arthur,  New  Brunswick 
Skinner,  Donald  Alvah.  Lavallette 
Slater,  Jerald  Albert.  East  Paterson. 
Slomlany.  Kazlmlerz  Henryk,  WlUlngtun 
Smith,  Alfred  James.  Dunellen 
Smith.  Fortune.  Newark. 
Smith.  Robert  Barry.  Plalnsboro. 
Snodgrass.  George  Edward.  Pompton  Lakes 
Steldler.  Johnson  Augustus,  Glbbstow:. 
Stephens.  Oeorge  Joseph,  Camden 
Stephenson,  WlUlam  James.  Bound  Brook 
Stout.  Clifford  Russell.  Trenton 
Swangln,  Michael  Dewltt.  Newark 
Swaykos.  WlUlam  Ernest.  Bloomfleld 
Talmadge.  Thomas  Robert.  Sparta 
Tassey.  Malcolm  Falrchlld.  Rutherford 
Tate  Sclp.  Newark. 
Taylor.  James  R  ,  Teaneck. 
Tencza.  Anthony  John.  WalUngton 
Thompson.  Gerald  Ronald.  Penns  Gro'.f 
Thompson,  Otis  Franklin.  Camden 
Tlefenthaler,  Joseph  Thoma.  Brookl.iu  ;i 
Vanderskl.  Norman  James.  Egg  Harbor 
Vause.  James  Edward.  Wenonah. 
Vlggiano.  Robert  Edward.  Waldwlck 
Volpone.  Dante.  Newark 
Watters.  Charles  Joseph.  Berkeley  Heights 
Weedo.  Vincent  James.  Jr    Hackensack 
Welsh.  Thomas  H  .  Kearney. 
Wheeler.  Frederick  George,  Elizabeth 
WlUlam.  Glen  Raymond,  Cherry  HU; 
Williams.  Robert  Alton,  Ashland. 
Wilson.  Sylvester  WlUlam.  Jersey  Citv 
Wood.  Richard  Alan.  Dumont. 
Woodrow.  Robert  A  .  Ocean  City. 
Woodson.  Arnold.  Newark. 
Wyatt.  Ronald.  South  River. 
Wynn.  Gerald  Michael.  Arlington 
Yohn.  Thomas  Leeonas,  Brick  Town 
Yohnnson.  George  Salvatore.  Moores-town 
Zimmerman.  Alan  Harry.  Midland  P.irk 
Zubar.  Wladmlr  WlUlarn,  Paterson 

Atr  Force 
Abramoff.  Arthur  John.  Margate 
.■\drlan.  Joseph  Daniel.  River  Edge 
Bennett.  Robert  Elwood.  III.  Sprlngneld 
Berg.  John  Stephen.  Trenton. 
Bruch.  Donald  WlUlam,  Jr  ,  Montcla;: 
Davis.  WlUlam  Sheldon,  III,  Demare?: 
Heathcote.  Clifford  Sheldo.  Union 
Johnson.  Anthony  Kent.  Cranford 
Klssam.  Edward  Knell.  Jr  ,  Plalnfleld 
Mathews.  Claude  Wesley,  PrankUnvii.e 
Maysey.  Larry  Wayne,  Chester. 
MonglUo.  Paul  John.  Riverside. 
Negron.  Victor  Manuel.  Bayonne 
White.  Lowell  Franklin,  East  Orange 

Marine  Corp.t 

Alfonso.  John.  New  Brunswick. 
Ambrose.  Louis  Allen.  Sewaren. 
Anaslewlcz.    Richard   Joseph.   New   Bruns- 
wick. 

Andrlsano.  Prank.  Jr  .  Bayonne. 
Aponte.  Edwin.  Newark 
Babbitt,  Walter  Lee,  Jr  .  Boonton 
Badavas.  Thomas  Edward,  Garwood 
Balmer.  Robert  Oliver,  Oceanport. 
Barker.  Jedh  Colby.  Park  Ridge 
Barnes.  Lawrence  Merrldlth,  Jersey  City. 
Bates.  Glen  Douglas.  Hazlet. 
Bates.  Richard  Stanley,  Nutley 
Battlsta.  Francis  Duane,  SayTevUle 
Baxter,  Dennis  Warren.  Summit 
Seattle,  David  Rowland,  Neptune. 
Bell.  Leon  Earl,  Newark. 
Beschen.  James,  WUdwood, 
Blgham,  Charles  Frederick,  Park  Ridge 
Brady.  Robert  James.  Elizabeth 
Brower,  Donald  Harry.  Neptune 
Brown.  Richard  James.  Pine  Beach 
Bryant.  David  Theodore.  Trenton 
Buttenbaum.  Gary  Richard.  Spotswood. 
Campbell.  Patrick  Francis.  Palrlawn 
Carlson.  Richard  Lee.  Montclalr. 
Cheeks,  John  Herbert.  Penns  Grove 
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nrw  JXKSET — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Coiner.  Charles  Frederick,  S«lem. 
Conlan.  Brian  Daly.  South  Orange. 
Connor.  Peter  Spencer.  Orange. 
Correa.  Angel  Mereel.  Perth  Amboy. 
Cruden.  Donald  Joaeph.  Bayonne. 
Daley.  Michael  James,  Union. 
De  Jeesa.  Joseph  Carmine.  Lyndhtint. 
De  Luca,  George  Abraham,  Hammonton. 
Dlceaare,  Anthony.  Jr..  Trenton. 
Dlckerson.  Douglas  R..  Jr..  Trenton. 
DlUard,  Harold  Jerome.  Hackensack. 
Doherty.  John  William.  Red  Bank. 
Donatiello.  Jerry  Richard.  Belleville. 
Dom.  Philip  Kenneth,  Shrewsbury. 
Drake,  Donald  William.  Newton. 
Dutches,  William  George,  Hawthorne. 
Edley.  George  Steven.  Keasbey. 
Ellis.  Charles  Paul,  Oradell. 
Ettz.  Michael  Charles.  Lodl. 
Eucker.  Franklin  Charles.  Orange. 
Fedor,  Andrew.  Flemington. 
Ferguson,  Kevin  Lee.  Bridgeton. 
Flducioso.  Stephano  James,  Swedesboro. 
Firth.  Thomas  Elwood.  Little  Sliver. 
Flack.  Reginald.  Fort  Lee. 
Foley.  John  Joseph,  III,  Plalnfleld. 
Gabriel.  Vincent  James.  Jr.,  Pateraon. 
Gallagher.  John  Michael.  Elizabeth. 
Gandil.  Robert  Patrick,  Hackensack. 
Gebhart.  Donald  Willis.  Bridgeton. 
Geoghegan.  Gerald  Daly,  Verona. 
Glynn.  Aaron  George,  South  River. 
Goldsboro,  Steven  Michael,  Camden. 
Golem bski,  Paul  Joseph,  Camden. 
Guarlno.  Salvatore.  Newark. 
Haley,  John  Matthew,  Jr.,  Runnemede. 
Halvorsen.  Donald  Kelcey,  Eatontown. 
Hayes.  Joseph  Fred.  Vlneland. 
Haynes.  Barton  Edward.  Freehold. 
Hayward.  Phillip  Bruce.  Newark. 
Heffron.  James  Brooks.  Spotswood. 
Hess.  Phillip  Howard.  Pequannock. 
Hicks.  Joseph  Lonnie.  YardvlUe. 
Hocknell.  Henry  Robert.  Jr..  Carneys  Point. 
Holden.  Thomas  James,  Hasbrouck. 
Hopkins.  Marlon  Marshall,  New  Brunswick. 
Hornby.  Thomas  Prank.  Kearny. 
Horner.  Walter  Dennis.  Waretown. 
Hughes.  Robert.  South  Amboy. 
Hughes.  Tony  Howard.  Woodstown. 
lannuzzi.  Charles  Earnest.  Elizabeth. 
Ike.  Thomas  Robert.  Mllllngton. 

Inferrera.  Louis  Joseph.  Vlneland. 
Jacobs,  Del  Ray.  Long  Branch. 
James.  Rodney  Alvln.  Plalnfleld. 
Jenkins.  Lance  Norman.  Vlneland. 
Johnson.  Charles  Edward.  Newark. 
Johnson.  Edward  Bruce.  Union. 
Jones.  Roy  Morgan.  Jr..  Penns  Grove. 

Jordan.  Kent  Douglas.  Plalnfleld. 

Keller.  Joseph  John.  Jr..  Newark. 

Kerl.  Robert  Charles.  Somerset. 

Knosky.  Ronald  Wayne.  Linden. 

Kopclnskl.  Stanley  John,  Bayonne. 

Kruger.  Robert  Henry,  Jr.,  ClUton. 

Kyle.  Thomas  Robert.  Jr..  Park  Ridge. 

LuDuke.  John  Henry,  Paterson. 

Lamon.   WiUiam  Charles,  Jr.,  North  Cape 
May. 

Land.  Sylvester.  Roeelle. 

LawEon,  Albert  C.  Passaic. 

Loplnto.  Prank  TTiomas.  Lyndburst. 

Madden,  Paul  Bernard,  Franklin. 

MagUaro.  Charles  Louis,  Somerville. 

Maiuro.  Joseph.  Elizabeth. 

Mallon.  Thomas  John,  Park  Ridge. 

Marshall.  Donald  Richard,  Brlcktown. 

Mason.  Benjamin  Harrison.  Jr.,  Plscataway. 

MazzlUo.  Peter,  Jr..  Avenel. 

McBrlde.  Patrick  Eugene,  Neptune. 

.McKay.  GUman  William,  West  Keansburg. 

McLaughlin.  Thomas  Michael,  Bloomfleld. 

Mlchels.  Lester  Oeorge.  New  Mllford. 

Millar.  Peter  Edmund,  Paramus. 

Mines,  James,  Jr..  New  Brunswick. 

Monahon.  Robert  Edward,  Swedesboro. 

Morris.  Daniel  Eugene,  North  Arlington. 

MulUns.  William  P..  Jr..  Short  HUls. 

Myers.  James  Edward.  Bloomfleld. 


NTw  JEKSZT — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Nash.  Jamee  Robert,  Brick  Township. 
Nemchlk,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Trenton. 
Nugent,  Richard  Francis,  Westwood. 
O'Callaghan,  Maurice  Josep,  Iselin. 
Ortla-Corredor,  Luis,  Hoboken. 
Oasmen,  John  Donald,  Trenton. 
Outwater,  Albert  Aleya,  Jr.,  Phillipsburg. 
Paans,  Oary  Frederick,  Absecon. 
PerrelU,  Keith  Francis,  Oak  Ridge. 
Perry,  Louis  Edward,  Asbury  Park. 
Petrlck,  Prank  Edward,  Perth  Amboy. 
Pino,  Alfred,  Clifton. 
Queen,  Walter  Louis,  Newark. 
Raltt.  Albert  Harold,  Neptune  City. 
Bebelo,  Joaqulm  Vaz.  Newark. 
Reed,  Robert  Bruce.  Trenton. 
Rego,  Arthur,  Nutley. 
Beld,  John  Michael,  Magnolia. 
Rhodes,  WUlle  Joe,  Newark. 
Rigglns,  Sim  Henry,  Jr.,  Newark. 
Rllk,  Harlan  Carl,  Dover. 
Roberts,  Gary  Lee,  Newark. 
Rodgers,  John  Joseph,  Gloucester. 
Salerno,  Anthony  John,  Clnnamlnson. 
Scavuzzo,  Peter  Gary,  Toms  River. 
Scharlbone,  David  John,  Trenton. 
Schmidt,  Dennis  Richard.  North  Plalnfleld. 
Schmutz,  Anthony  Michael,  Camden. 
Schultz,  Charles  Joseph.  Metuchen. 
Schultz,  William  Arthur,  Red  Bank. 
Schweyher,  John  William,  Jr.,  Irvlngton. 
Shields,  David,  Rutherford. 
Shortt.  William,  Edison. 
Slattery,  Robert  John.  Whippany. 
Smith,  John  David,  Camden. 
Smjrrychynskl,  George  Mlcha,  Montvale. 
Snaltb,  Thoma  Rankin,  Oradell. 
Stewart,  Richard  Cortlandt.  Manasquan. 
Szymanskl,  John  Stephen,  Trenton. 
Thompson,  James  Edward,  Trenton. 
Tolbert,  Delancy  DuBarry.  Newark. 
Tooke,  John  Karl.  WllUngboro 
Tremblay,  Richard,  New  Brunswick. 
Turner,  Preston  Harry,  Jr  .  Trenton. 
Valleclllo,  Edgar  Henry,  West  New  York. 
Valt,  Ralph  Wesley,  Wayne. 
Vlrglllo,  Lawrence  Joseph.  Camden. 
Wade,  Robert  John,  Stratford. 
Wagner,  Harry  Edward,  Trenton. 
Weiss,  Walter.  Middlesex. 
Wetzel,  Charles  Robert,  Penns  Grove. 
Whiting,  Justin  Rice  IV,  Short  Hills. 

Navy 
Coles,  Alexander,  Jr.,  Salem, 
reiver.  Gale  Herbert,  Rahway. 
Glanvllle,  John  Turner,  Jr.,  Mandham. 
Haines,  John  Charles,  Jr.,  Bordentown. 
Mack.  Francis  William,  Jersey  City. 
McDowell,  Donald  Francis,  Woodbury. 
Mead,  Peter  Francis.  Paterson. 
Mongllardi,  Peter,  Jr  ,  Haledon. 
Morvay,  Jon  Richard,  Ocean  City. 
Self,  Eugene  Lawrence.  Carteret. 
Simon,  Joseph  Louis  John.  Wharton. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Army 
Adams,  George  Dayton.  Albuquerque. 
Adams,  John  K..  Roswell. 
Alexander,  George  William.  Las  Vegas. 
Archuleta  Joseph,  Las  Vegas. 
Baca,  Gabriel,  Santa  Cruz. 
Bunyea,  Walter  Clifford  Jr..  Las  Cruces. 
Cabrera,  Edward  A.,  Gallup. 
Campos.  Larry  Paul.  Roswell. 
Chamberlain.  Robert  P..  Las  Cruces. 
Cipriani,  Alan  Bradley,  Albuquerque. 
Cruz.  Sam,  Raton. 

Cummins,  John  Rudolph,  Jr.,  Roswell. 
Dozler,  Joble  Clayton,  Albuquerque. 
Dyer,  Harry  Gordon.  Portales. 
Esqueda,  Antonio  Alvarado,  Santa  Rita. 
Fernandez,  Daniel,  Los  Lunas. 
Fletcher,  Lon  M.,  Albuquerque. 
Gooding,  Lloyd  Lee,  Albuquerque. 
Orifflth,  Thurston  A.  Jr..  Los  Alamos. 
Gutlerrucz.  Juan  Federlco.  Alamogordo. 
Harvey,  Octavlano  Martinez.  Santa  Rita. 
Hohstadt.  Jimmy  Ross,  Clovls. 


NEW  MEXICO — continued 


Army 
Hubbard.  Gerald  Monroe.  Mora. 
Jones.  Michael  Thomas.  Albuquerque. 
Jones,  William  Coy,  Roswell. 
Krug.  Michael  Joe.  Parmington. 
Magby,  Lloyd  Burney,  Carlsbad. 
Martinez,  Billy  Richard.  Albuquerque. 
Martinez.  Daniel  TloflUo,  Clovls. 
McPherson.  Stanley  W..  Hobbs. 
Montoya.  Jose  Albino.  Grants. 
Montoya.  Robert  Gonzales.  Ruldoao. 
NosefT.  Ronnie  Lee.  Hobbs. 
Pearson,  Kurt  Byron.  Demlng. 
Ransdell.  Curtis  H.,  Parmington. 
Rlberea,  Antonio.  Raton. 
Rice.  Howard  Jacob.  Hobbs. 
Romero.  Trine  Jr..  Roswell. 
Saenz.  Hector  Mario,  Roswell. 
Salz.  Fred  Roman.  Bernalillo. 
Sawyers.  Roger  Thurston,  Carlsbad. 
Slmbola.  Jose  Scotty,  Penasco. 
Slsneros.  Roman.  Anton  Chlco. 
Smith,  Danny.  Le  Moyne,  Alamogordo. 
Smith,  Lloyd  Edgar,  Portales. 
Stages.  Kenneth  L..  Clearwater. 
StoU.  David  Louis.  Clovls. 
Siunmers,  Donald  L.,  Mayhlll. 
Tafoya,  Frank.  Jemez  Pueblo. 
Tenorlo,  Sam.  Enclno. 
Thornton,  Leo  Keith.  Parmington. 
Thornton,  Stephen  H.,  Albuquerque. 
Torrez,  Manuel  Antonio.  Ranches  of  Taos. 
Valdez,  Frank,  Albuquerque. 
Walton.  William  Leroy.  Albuquerque. 
Wilson,  Lavon  Stephen.  Roswell. 
Zamora,  Carlos,  Jr.,  Carrizozo. 

Air  Force 
Patch,  Donald  Charles.  Albuquerque. 

Marine  Corps 
Antonio.  Johnnie,  Jr..  Crown  Point. 
Baca.  Isldro.  Socorro. 
Barela.  Ignaclo,  Alamogordo. 
Begaye,  Eddie  Charles,  Ramah. 
Branch.  Freddie  Isidore.  Espanola. 

Bryant.  Jerry  Harold.  Portales. 

Carnahan.  Stephen  Michael,  Albuquerque. 

Cass.  Anthony  Mac.  Artesla. 

Curley.  Albert  Allen.  Cubero 

Davles.  Edward  Earl.  Lovlngton 

Davis.  Edward  Daniel,  Albuquerque. 

Dempsey,  Warren  Leigh,  Church  Rock. 

Powner.  Jacob  Henry,  Albuquerque. 

Garcia.  Joe  Cecillo.  Cedar  Crest 

Garrapy.  David  Earl.  Albuquerque, 

Gass,  Charles  Lee,  Hobbs, 

Gibson,  Roy  Allen,  Albuquerque. 

Gonzales,  Jose  Bernardino.  Los  Lunas 

Grlego,  John  Prank  Ray,  Santa  Pe 

Grijalva,  David  Centeno.  Santa  Rita. 

Grubb.  Earl  Gilbert,  Silver  City. 

Guzman,  Reynaldo,  Lovlngton. 

Hernandez.  Salome.  Anthony. 

Herrera.  Narclso  Francis.  Alcalde. 

Hodgklns,  Guy  Merrill.  Los  Alamos 

Hurta.  Joseph  Daniel.  Gallup. 

Jennings,  Stephen  Kenneth,  Albuquerque. 

Jory.  Edward  Lewis.  Jr..  Albuquerque. 

Kaufman,      Donaclano       Francis,      Albu- 
querque. 

Kemp,  Joe  Mac,  Las  Cruces. 

Leonard.  Kent  Alan.  MeslUa  Park 

Mallns.  David  Reay,  Las  Cruces. 

Marchbanks.  R.  B,.  Jr..  Morlarty. 

Mascarenas,  Alcadio  Norber.  Sapello. 

Montonya.  V'ctor  H.,  Jr..  Los  Cordovas. 

Moore.  James  Michael,  Albuquerque. 

Nava,  Francis  Xavler.  Sante  Pe. 

Oldham,  John  Sanders.  Tlnnle. 

PadlUa.  Pedro.  Albuquerque. 

Ramirez.  Samuel  Medina.  Artesla. 

Rlsner,  John  Milton,  Las  Cruces. 

Rogers,  John  David,  Albuquerque. 

Sanchez,  Cresenclo  Paul.  Roswell. 

Sanchez,  Juan  Diego.  Albuquerque. 

Sanchez.  Uvaldo.  Albuquerque. 

Sanders.  Julius  Mitchell.  Roswell. 

Sena.  Benny,  Albuquerque. 

Tagoya.  Florentine,  Jr.,  Albuquerque. 

Tarango,  Magdaleno,  Lordsburg. 
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Nlw  MUicc* — continued 
Marine  Corps 
West,  B«nnle  L««.  Roswell 
Zitmora.  Juan  Manuel  Alba,  Laa  Cruces 

A/O!  V 

Barbour  John  Ramage  Las  Cruces. 
Duran.  Steve  Gonzales,  Deming 
Mathls.  Jimmy  Clifton.  Jal 
Vaidez.  Phil  Isadore.  Dixon 

.NEW    yoRtc 
Army 
Acevedo.  Hector  Santos   New  York 
Ackwood   Walter  James   New  York 
Adama  PhlUp  Francis  Croton  Palls 
AgugUaro   Matthew  John   West  Hempstead 
Alferoff.  Ivan    New  Y  jrk 
.AUcea.  Israel.  Jamaica 
Allcea.  Manuel  Jr    New  York 
Allen    Channlng  Jr     Albertson. 
Alston    Franklin  Jr    .New  York 
Alierwisher   Arthur  Carl.  Yonkers 
Alvarez-Delgado   Luis  P    New  York 
.Ainato   Edward  Mathew   Commack 
Anders   Herman  E  Jr    Green.s 
Anderson   Boyd  Wellington.  Manhattan 
Anderson   Peter  Newell    L'nlondale 
.Anderson   Richard  .\ndrew   New  York 
Andrews    .Alan  Wayne    Goshen 
.•\rgenzio   .Nestor  Lorenzo   .New  York 
.Anftiento  Joseph  A    Yonkers 
.ArrrtHft   Loren  Aaron   Central  Bridge 
.Augustmaa.  Walter  Peter   New  York 
Bam.  Thomas  Arthur    Pumam  Station 
Baker    Gary  Bruce    Montgomery 
Baldwin   William  McKmley   St.  Albans 
Barbara   Peter   Laurel  Hollow 
Barnes   Richard  Prank   Elmira 
Barnes    Robert  Sewel!    Port  Byron. 
Baron   Frantz  .Vlario   New  York 
Barry  John  Franklin   Jamestown 
Barry.  Thomas  R    Flushing 
Bartoir   Noel  Michael    Rochester 
Bateman   Nell  Ei;is   Cheektowaga 
Bates.  Robert  Michael    Suffern 
Bauer   Gregory  Charles,  Central  Bridge 
Beach   Myron  Stanley  Jr    Elmira 
Beagle,  Howard  Eugene  Glen  Falls, 
Beek,  Erwin    Maspeth 
Beglinger  Thomas  Edwin.  Attica. 
Bellach.  Louis  William  Jr  ,  Staten  Island. 
Belt.  Marvin  Mark  Syracuse 
Bergln.  Thomas  James   .^Mbanv 
Berlanga   Rafael  Angel   New  York 
Bernardo-Robies  -Antomo  Ra,  New  York 
Bernjtem.  Leslie  Paul.  Mastic 
Berntsen    Robert,  Sloatsburg 
Berries   .Michael.  New  York 
Berthel   John  Joseph   New  York 
Blckel    Robert  John.  Rochester 
Blellckl.  Gregory  Chester,  L'tica 
Birenbaum,  Bernard   New  York 
Blvettti   Charles  Fred    Elmont 
Blodgect   David  Wilmer   Poland 
B<^iatwrlght,  Tommy  Lee   New  York. 
Bostock   James  Edward.  Endlcott 
Bourne   Richard  E    Wilson 
Bowen,  Howard  Lewis   .Albion 
Bowen,  Raymond  Lewis  Jr    Hannibal. 
Bowers.  Steven  W.^yne   New  York 
Boyd   David  Stewart   .Mount  Vernon. 
Boyle.  Francis  Michael    Yonkers 
Bradley   Richard  Burton.  WampsvUle 
Bradley   William  Martin.  Syracuse 
Brave.  Lloyd  Herbert.  New  York 
Brennan   William  Robert.  Patchogue 
Brickhouse    Emanuel  Kris,  New  York. 
Brown,  Edward  Lee   .New  York 
Brown   George  Allen    New  York 
Brown,  James  Azalou  Jr  .  New  York 
Brown.  Joel  .Andrew    Hamburg 
Brucher   .Andrew  Carl   Smallwood 
Bryan   Lionel  John   New  York 
Bryant   Pellum  Jr    New  York 
Burch.  Henry    Henderson 
Burgos,  Juan  R    .New  York 
BurkhardC    William  James,  New  York 
Burns,  James  Phillip.  Poughkeepsle 
Burns.  James  T  .  New  York 
Burrell.  Robert  George,  Albany 
Burrough.  Judge  Jr  .  Buffalo 
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Bushey   Peter  B     Yonkers 
Buskey   Orrte  Julius  Champlaln. 
Butcher   Reuben    Jamaica 
Butler   Robert  Edward    Utlca. 
Butler.  Thomas  J    Jr  .  New  York. 
Cacloppo   John  Richard,  Medford 
CadlUe   Frederick  Frank,  Lewlston, 
Cambrelen,  Jaime    New  York 
Cammarata    Salvatore,  Buffalo 
Caniidy   Roy  Billy   New  York 
Canan.  Harold  Jeffrey,  Oceanslde. 
Caiinata.  George  Anth<Hiy  Jr    Woodslde 
Cannlzzaro,  Vincent  Junior,  New  York 
Caprlgllone  Anthony,  Ozone  Park 
Cardot,  John  .^ndrew   R(x-he.sier 
Carew   Farrell  Richard.  New  York. 
Carmody   Robert  J     New  York 
Carr,  Len  E    New  York 
Carraturo  Frederick  James,  New  Rochelle 
Carson,  Bradley  James.  R(;sedale 
Cartonla,  Carmen  Paul   Buffalo. 
Casey    Paul  William    Merrick 
Caalano.  Juan   .New  York 
Cassldy   Donald  Thomas    Bellerose 
C:issldy    Raymond  .Senter    Patchogue 
Casullo-Llma   Benjamin.  New  York 
Catanzarltl   Ronnie  S    New  York 
Gather  Terrence  Jay,  Port  Chester 
Cavanagh    Arthur   Queens  Village 
Cayey  Edward  Cecil  Jr  ,  .South  Coltcn. 
Celeste,  Raymond    Wixidslde 
CervelUno   Carmine  Anthon   Patchogue 
Chambley    Ttieodore  Rooseve   Buffalo 
Chlasera   .\ugust  Jr    North  Tonawanda. 
Chlsholm   Howard   New  York 
ClfelU.  Dommlc  Joseph   .New  York. 
Claire   Bernard  Erroyl    New  York. 
Clark   Jerry  Furman   Chateaugay. 
Clarke   Irvln  Jr    New  York 
Clune.  Brian  J    S<-arsdule 
Coachman,  James  Lee  Jr    .New  York 
Colbert,  Douglas  Robert    Norwood 
Collier,  WUf.ird  Paul    West  Carthage. 
Collier  J, ones  William   F<jrt  Edward 
Collins,  Nathaniel    .Syracuse 
Collins   Thomas  Edward   Long  Island 
Collins,  Walter  Monroe,  Elmira  Heights 
Colvln   Gene  Francis,  Fort  Edward 
Conrad   Martin  James,  New  York 
Ccxik,  Randall  Vincent,  New  York 
Cooper  Joseph  Henry   Jr  ,  New  York, 
Corbett  Llnwood  Calvin,  HoUls 
Core.  James  .Mbert,  New  York, 
Corson,  Ruh.ird  P  ,  Buffalo 
Coveny   David  Paul,  Wyoming 
Cowan   John  R  ,  Elmira 
Cowdrick   Horace  W    Jr    College  Point 
Cramer  Parker  Dresser  Wantagh 
Crocker.    Denton    Wlnslow,    Jr  ,    Saratoga 
Springs. 

Cubero,  Hector   New  York 
Cullen,  Mark  James   Niagara  Falls 
Ctmningham   Prlm-e  Charles,  New  York. 
Ctirry  Wilbur  Jr    Buffalo 
D'Amlco,  Robert  Joseph,  New  York. 
Dagostlno,  John.  New  York 
Dailey  Gerald  Lee,  ScottsvlUe 
Devenport    Richard,  New  York. 
Davis.  John  Henry  New  York 
Davis,  William  Louis,  New  York 
DeAngells  Dominic  A    Cambria  Heights, 
DeDomlnlc   Robert  Mario,  Rldgewood. 
DeLixjze.  Jerald  Frederick    Phelps, 
DeMarchi   Frank  Jr  ,  W.xKlslde 
DeMlchael    Dennis  John,  Rockaway. 
DeRue  David  John.  .Marlon 
Dearden  Allen  Kenneth,  Hamburg, 
Degennaro  Joseph   Sound  Beach, 
Delano,  Peter  Frank   New  York 
Delgaro,  Reinaldo,  New  York 
Demarsico.  Michael  James,  White  Plains. 
DeT'imaso  Charles  Philip.  Corona 
DlGuardla.  Alexander,  Nlch,  Holbrook. 
DlLandro,  Joseph  John.  Llndenhurst. 
DlPace   Ralph  Joseph,  .Albany 
Dibble.  Morris  Frederick,  Corning 
Dimoulas,  Christy  Ted,  New  York 
Dixon,  David  Allen.  Weetlsport 
Donlon,  Michael  Patrick,  Lynbrook. 
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Donovan,    Arthur   Edmund,   South   Ozone 
Park 

Donovan,  Robert  John,  Syracuse. 

Doran.  William  Joseph,  Par  Rockaway 

Dougher.  Thomas  Edward.  Buffalo 

Douglas   Robert  Eklward,  Jr  .  Waverly, 

Dragotl.  James  Robert,  New  York 

Drew   Thomas  Francis,  Central  IsUf 

Dreyer  Theodore  Henry,  New  York 

Dumond.  David  Edward,  Mlddletown 

Dunkenberger,  David  George,  Flushing 

Easley,  Timothy.  New  York 

Eddy,  Richard  Nelson,  Buffalo 

Emerllng,  John  Patrick,  New  York, 

Esposlto   Frank  Carl,  Bellrose 

Esposlto,  William,  Malverne 

Esposlto  William.  Jr  .  New  York 

Ewing,  Arthur  Richard,  Roosevelt 

Farr  Duvld  Leroy,  Allegany 

Farrell   Gerald  Martin,  Black  River. 

Farrell   William  Peter.  Buffalo 

Faucet t  Gary  Lee,  Apalachin. 

Favroth,  Charles,  New  York. 

Febus,  Octavlo,  New  York 

Fennessey  David  Lee.  Buffalo, 

Fernandez.  Jorge  L  .  Mount  Vernon. 

Fernandez,  Manual  Fortunat,  New  York 

Fernandez,  Rene,  New  York 

Fero,  Ronald  Miller,  Scotia. 

Fetner,  Harold  Everett.  East  Meadow 

Fleller,  Richard  Burdlck.  New  York 

Flgueroa.  Adan,  New  York, 

FUibeni,  Russell  Louis,  Astoria. 

Fmk,  Hubert  Joseph,  Glendale 

Flnlav   Edward  Arthur,  Albany 

Flnnegan.  John  Joseph.  New  Hyde  Park. 

Fltzglbbon.  Thomas  George.  New  York. 

Flavin,  Patrick  James,  East  Syracuse 

Flores-Jlmenez,  Angel  Ramo,  New  York 

Foran.  Patrick  Joseph.  Westbur>- 

Foster  George,  New  York 

Fox,  Gerald  Lawrence,  New  York. 

Fox.  Thomas  Joseph,  North  Tonawandu 

French.  Albert  Leroy,  Rcx-hester 

Fulhim  John  Joseph,  Jr  ,  New  York. 

GagUardl.  Gregory,  New  York 

Gaiser  Lewis  Bernard,  Sayville. 

Gajan  Alton  Louis.  Brookfleld. 

Galbraith,  Michael  Joseph,  Liberty, 

Galeno,  Anthony  Michael,  New  York, 

Gallagher,  Michael  Joseph,  New  Hyde  Park, 

Gannon,  Gerald  William,  Poughkeepsie 

Garcia,  Edward,  New  York 

Gardner  .Alen  Louis.  Elmira 

Garlepy   Craig  Barry.  IsUp  Terrace 

Garrett,  Allen  Morgan,  Holland  Patent 

Garrison,  William  Lawrence,  Congers 

Gascon,  Gary  Lynn.  Watklns  Glen 

Gazar  Guillermo,  New  York 

Geiger,  Waiter  Thomas,  Glendale. 

Geoghegan.  John  L  .  New  York. 

Gerspach.  Peter  Joseph.  III.  Eggertsrtlle 

Gerstel,  Howard  Martin,  Hewlett 

Gibbons,  Brian  Francis.  New  York 

Gilbert,  Patrick  Joseph.  Mlneola. 

GUI.  William  Daniel.  New  York 

GUI-Bey   Mehmet  All.  New  York. 

Giordano.  Joseph  Charles.  New  York. 

Gleason.  Arthur  A  .  Syracuse 

GUdden,  Arthur,  Baldwin 

Glynne,  Michael  Thomas.  New  York. 

G<K>dln.  .Sidney  Uel.  New  York 

Gixxlsell,  Owen  David.  Fort  Edward. 

Gordlan,  Larry  Bernard.  New  York, 

Gore.  Gregory.  Flushing 

Gorton.  Gar>-  Bruce.  New  York. 

Gould.  Carlton  Edgar.  New  York. 

Gould.  William  Irving,  New  York 

Graham   Armand  Roy,  Long  Beach 

Graham.  James.  Staten  Island. 

Grande.  Joseph  John.  Jr  .  New  York 

Grande,  Robert  Joseph.  Roslyn 

Granoff.  Robert  Howard,  New  York 

Gray,  Rulph,  Medford 

Gray,  Thomas  Alan,  Massapequa. 

Gray.  William  Earl.  Corona 

Grazlano.  Andrew  .Albert.  New  York. 

Green.  Mosee.  Jamaica. 
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Charles     Richard,     Lake 


Ron- 


Greene, 
konkoma 
Grler.  Lalfelt.  New  York. 
GrltBn.  Leander,  New  York. 
Griffith,  John  Howard,  Mount  Vernon. 
Grlscl,  Larry  Anthony,  Astoria. 
Gunn.  George  Bruce,  Schenectady. 
Hamilton.  Andrew  Leroy.  Flushing. 
Hamilton.  Charles  Gary,  SlatervlUe. 
Hampton.  Otis  James.  New  York. 
Hanley.  Thomas  Joseph,  Woodslde. 
Hanno.  Martin  Larry.  Lowvllle. 
Hardlman,  La  Francis,  Wyandanch. 
Harley.  Michael  Nathan,  Buffalo. 
Harrlgan,  Lawrence  Colburn,  New  York. 
Harris.  John  Oliver,  New  York. 
Harris.  Roy  Green,  Jr..  New  York 
Harrison,  Charles  Francis.  New  York. 
Harrison.  Donald,  New  York. 
Harrison,  Johnny.  Hempstead. 
Hartwell,  Robert  Allen.  Smlthtown. 
Hawkins,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  Jamaica, 
Hawkins,  Norman  Levern.  New  York. 
Healy,  Joseph,  Long  Island, 
Heerdt.  Randy  Leigh,  Pound  Ridge. 
Helka.  John  Allen,  Staten  Island. 
Helser,  Duane  Kenneth,  Buffalo. 
Henderson.  Frederick  Howard.  West  Point. 
Henson.  Thomas  George,  Buffalo. 
Herbert.  Robert  W..  WatervUet. 
Herlng,  Mark  Richard,  North  Tonawanda. 
Herllhy.  John  Henry,  Jr..  New  York. 
Hernandez.  Felix.  New  York. 
Hickey.  James  W..  New  York. 
Hlgglns,  Dennis  Edward,  Port  Edwards. 
Hlgglns.  Edward  C.  III.  New  York. 
HUburger,  Michael  J  ,  Cheektowaga. 
HlU.  Richard  Alfred.  Rochester. 
Hin.  Victor  C  New  York. 
Hills.  Damlon  Randolph.  Canlsteo. 
Hlnes.  William  Joseph.  New  York. 
Hinton,  Richard.  New  Y'ork. 
Holleder,  Donald  Walter.  Webster, 
Hollenbach.  Donald  Walter,  Levlttown. 
House,  Richard  Allan,  Whltesboro. 
Hubbard.  Thomas.  New  York. 
Hubschmltt.  Elbert  Richard.  Par  Rockaway. 
Hull.  Arnold  Melvln.  Oak  HlU. 
Impellthere.  Alan  John.  Liverpool. 
Irrlzarry,  Jose  .Angel.  New  York. 
.lackson.  Edward.  Jr  .  New  York. 
J.ickson,  Sanford  Levon,  Jr,,  Buffalo. 
James.  John  Henr\',  Jr  .  New  York. 
J.imes.  Lee  Allen,  jr  .  New  York. 
James.  Thomas.  Jamaica. 
Jf.ssle.  Marshall.  New  York. 
Johanson.  Wayne.  Armonk. 
Johnson,  Charles  William,  Kingston. 
Johnson,  Donel  Ray,  New  York. 
Johnson.  Jack.  New  York. 
Johnson,  Kenneth.  Middle  Village. 
Johnson.  Matthew.  Jr,.  New  York. 
Johnson.  Robert  Edward,  Highland. 
Jones,  Orvllle  Nelson.  Newfane. 
Jones.  Ronald  Russell.  New  York. 
Jndd.  Donald  R..  Alexander. 
K.idetz.  Gary  Steven.  South  Ozone  Park. 
Kane.  Coleman  John.  Jr..  Syracuse. 
K.iropczyc.  Stephen  Edward.  Bethpage. 
K.isai.  Thomas  Taro.  New  York. 
K.uifman,  Harold  James.  Spring  Valley. 
Kcaveney,  Thomas  Robert.  New  York. 
Keenan.  Dennis  Joseph.  Rochester. 
Kclley.  Bernard  James.  Roslyn. 
Kelly.  William  Martin.  PeekskUl. 
Kendrlck.  James  Michael,  Bellmore. 
Kerndl.  Bruce  Edgar.  Miller  Place. 
Kcyes.  Arnell,  New  York, 
Klrcher.  Alfred  George.  Ozone  Park. 
Klos  Daniel  Edmund,  Jr.,  Cheektowaga. 
Knaus.  Richard  A  .  Cheektowaga. 
Knopf.  John  FYancls.  New  York. 
Knott.  Keith  Robert.  Albany. 
Kraft.  Michael  Albert.  Mount  Vernon. 
Krasnoff.  Arnold  Ross.  New  York. 
Kresse.  Wolfgang  Edward,  Rldgewood. 
Kreuscher.  Donald  Edward,  Merrick. 
Krlsche.  John  Daniel,  West  Hempstead. 
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Krukowskl,  Edward  Eugene,  Syracuse. 
Kublnclak,  Robert  Joseph.  Massapequa. 
Kuhne,  William,  New  York. 
La  Barbara,  Richard  P.,  Preeport, 
Laird,  Richard  Francis.  Alexander. 
Lambert,  Gary  Ramond,  Lockport. 
Lampman,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Rochester. 
Lapardo.  Anthony  N,.  New  York. 
Latour.  Carl  Joseph.  Plattsburgh. 
Leake.  Johnny  H.,  Wyoming. 
Lebltz,  Stephen,  Jr,,  Forest  HlUs. 
Leszczynskl.  Wltold  John,  New  York, 
Levine.  Robert.  Jamaica, 
Lewis.  Moses  John,  Mt  Vernon, 
Llfrlerl.  Paul  J.,  Highland  Mills. 
Llszcz,  Robert  Stanley.  Hempstead. 
Llvermore,  Keith  Warren  P  ,  Garrison. 
Long,  Patrick  Jerome,  Poughkeepsle. 
Looney.  Edward  Michael.  New  York. 
Lopez,  Hector,  Astoria, 
Losculto,  Ned  Natale,  New  York. 
Lozada.  Carlos  James.  New  York. 
Luclw,  Henry.  New  York. 
Luna,  Angel  Rafael,  New  York. 
Lupo.  Joseph  Charles.  Massapequa. 
Mack,  William  James,  Buffalo. 
Magulre,  Daniel  John,  New  York. 
Malewlcz,  Edward  A  ,  Jr..  Scotia. 
Mancuso,  Joseph  Anthony.  North  Bellmore. 
Manning,  Bruce  K.,  Ovid. 
Manns,  Edward  Emll,  Buffalo. 
Mansfield,  John  Montague,  New  York. 
Mansfield,    William    Granvll,    Massapequa 
Park. 

Marable,  Walter  A,.  Jr,.  New  York. 
Marsden,  Tj-rone  Cecil.  New  Y'ork. 
Marshall,  Eddie  Lester,  New  York. 
Martinez.  Joseph  Raymond.  New  York. 
Matarazzo,  Steven,  Montgomery, 
Mavroudls,  Antonio  Michael,  New  York. 

Mayer,  Norman  Robert.  Youngstown. 

McBroom,  William  Stanley.  Russell. 

McCabe,  Hugh  Robert,  New  York. 

McCabe,  John  Francis,  Highland  Falls. 

McCarthy,  James  Joseph.  New  Y'ork. 

McCarthy,  Peter  Rovert.  New  York. 

McCarthy,  Timothy  John.  Osslnlng. 

McCarthy,  Walter  Rochefor,  New  York. 

McCarty.  William  Joseph.  Fort  Edward. 

McClennahan,  Charles  Henry,  New  York. 

McConnell.  Gerard  Robert.  Buffalo. 

McCormack,  Hugh  John.  New  York. 

McDonald,  Michael  William.  Carmel. 

McDonnell,  Martin  Gerard.  New  York. 

McEachln.  John.  Jr..  New  York. 

McParland.  Tommle  Louis.  New  York. 

McGee.  Henry  Herbert,  Hollis. 

McGoey,  James  Francis,  Westchester. 

McGraw,  Thomas  Edward.  North  Syracuse. 

McGregor,  Richard.  Woodslde. 

Mclnerney,  Richard  Nash.  Garden  City. 

Mcintosh.  James  Crabb,  Woodslde. 

McLoud,  Douglas.  Lyle.  Prattsburg. 

McLotighlln,  Miles  Joseph.  New  York. 

McMuUan.  Edward  Michael,  New  York. 

McNamara,  John  FYancls.  New  York. 

Meehan,      Raymond      Patrick.      RockvUle 
Centre. 

Melahn,  Peter  T..  Woodmere. 

Meleca,  F^ank.  Albany. 

Menchlse.  Michael  J    Jr..  Cambria  Heights. 

Mendez.  David.  New  Y'ork. 

MeolB.  Anthony  Paul,  New  Y'ork, 

Mercado.  Diego.  New  York. 

Mercado-Santos.  Wilfredo,  New  York. 

Mercurlo.  John  A..  Syracuse. 

Metcalf ,  Larry  Duane.  Savannah, 

Mlddleton.  Wayne  Lee.  North  Babylon. 

Mllan-Anavltarte,  Luis  Enr.  New  York. 

MUk,  Allan  Arlyn.  Long  Eddy. 

Mllle.  Walter,  New  York. 

Miller,  Robert  Herbert.  Clarence  Center. 

Mills,  Denzell  Ray.  Newt ane. 

Mills,  Donald.  Queens  Village. 
Mlnogue,  Thomas  Francis.  New  York. 
MinutoU,  John  Robert,  BayvUle. 
Mitchell,  Charles  Leroy,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Mitchell,  Richard  A.,  Glen  Head. 
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Mitchell.  Thomas  William.  Buffalo. 
Moeller.  Vincent  Gerald.  St..  New  York. 
Molano.  Charles  Edward.  Wantagh. 
Molese.  Dennis  Patrick,  Freeport 
Monahan.  William  Brian,  West  Isllp, 
Money,  William  Wallace,  Millbrook 
Monk,  Thomas,  New  York 
Moore,  Charles  L  ,  New  Y'ork, 
Moore,  GUllam,  New  York 
Morgan,  William  S.,  II.  Farmlngdale, 
Morrow,  Michael  Joseph,  New  York, 
Mosbach.  Michael  P  .  New  York. 
Mosley.  Richard  John.  Albany. 
Mover.  Charles  Albert.  New  York. 
Muller,  James  Van  Ness,  Bloomlngburg. 
Murray.  Wayne  Paul.  Potsdam 
Musto.  Richard  Prank.  New  Y'ork 
Nadeau.  Harold  Bradley.  E^ast  Bethany. 
Nederlk,  Michael  Alexander,  Rochester, 
Nelson,    Wp.yne    Hcrmitn.    We.st    Hampton 
Beach 

Newkirk,  Tliomas  Clifton,  Saugertie.":. 
Newman.  Daniel  James,  Jr  ,  Niagara  Falls, 
Newton,  Kenneth  Purcell,  New  York 
Nlcklas,  Gilbert,  Michael,  Niagara  Falls, 
Nuebel.  William  George,  Jr  .  East  Williston. 
Nutley.  Daniel  Thomas.  New  York. 
O'Shea.  Stephen  John.  New  Y'ork. 
O'Sulllvan.  Christopher  Jo.  .Astoria. 
Oakden,  Terry  Lee,  New  York  Mills, 
Odlerno,  John  William,  Farmlngdale. 
Olson.  Timothy  Arthur.  Jamestown. 
Olt.  John  Paul  Harris.  New  York, 
Orosz.  Andrew  John.  New  York 
Orphanos.  Theophllos.  New  York 
Owens.  Percie  Edward.  New  York 
Owens.  Walter  Albert.  Uniondale 
Pacetta.  Cosmo  Francis.  Par  Rockaway. 
Pagan-Lozada.  Wilfredo,  New  York. 
Page,  Willie  Lee.  Buffalo, 
Palmlerl.  Ernest.  New  York 
Pappas.  Eleftherlos  Pantel.  New  York. 
Parker.  Mark  Edward.  New  Y'ork 
Patenaude,  Harold  Michael,  MechanicvUle. 
Patton.  George.  New  York. 
Paulley.  Larry.  New  York. 
Perez.  Wilfred  M,.  New  Y'ork 
Peterkin.  Thomas  Douglas.  Newburgh. 
Petramalo.  Thomas.  Rochester 
Pezzulo,  John  Francis.  Glen  Palls. 
Phelps.  Walter  William.  New  York, 

Piamblno.  Joseph  Robert,  Bellmore, 
Pickett,  Stephen  William.  Jackson  Heights. 

Pierre.  Carrier.  New  Y'ork, 

Plnder.  John  Joseph.  Bellerose 

Finn.  Arnold.  Jamaica. 

Pirez-Berges.  Carlos,  New  Y'ork 

Pittman,  James  Sherwln,  Beacon. 

Pizzuto.  Louis  Edward.  Lynbrook. 

Plotkln.  Martin  Louis.  Lynbrook. 

Pohl.  Floyd  William.  Stillwater. 

PoUzzl.  Salvatore  Prank,  Wantagh 

Prentice,  Edwin  Paul,  Blnghampton, 

Pretter.  Thomas.  New  Y'ork, 

Priest,  Donald  James.  Rochester. 

Proscla.  Richard  Michael.  New  Hyde  Park. 

Pugh.  Roger  Leslie.  New  York. 

Quarles.  Floyd  Elmer.  New  Y'ork. 

Quealy,  Michael  Joseph.  New  York. 

Qulnn.  Daniel.  Jamaica. 

Qulnn,  John  Mlchzel,  New  York, 

Raetz,  Robert  WUUs,  Burt, 

Rakentlne.  Kenneth  Carl,  Lowland  HUls. 

Rand.  Michael.  New  York. 

Randazzo.  Edward  D  .  New  Y'ork 

Rappleyea.  "Tvinls  E.,  Jr..  'Westklll 

Raptis.  Angelo  Cesare.  Jr  ,  New  Y'ork. 

Raz.  Prank  Vincent.  Newburgh, 

Reese.  William  Philip.  Watervllle. 

Reginald.  Robert  Jameison,  Llndenhurst, 

Reichelt,  James  Louis,  S>Tacuse. 

Held.  Joseph  H  .  New  York 

Rellly,  Robert  Jude.  Dobbs  Perry. 

Reinhardt.  Arthur  Welker.  Staten  Island. 

Ribitsch.  Eric.  Rldgewood. 

Rlcclone.  Steven  Blaine.  Geneva. 

Riley,  Paul  William,  Schenevus. 

Rivera.  Miguel  Angel,  New  York, 
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IUvera-Rfly«a.  Jom  Alberto.  New  Tort 
Rlvera-TiinldMl.  Neator  Ju,  New  York 
RliHl.  R*lph  Joaeph.  Cknandalgua. 
Roberta,  Jullua.  Jr  .  New  York 
Roblnaon.  Leroy.  New  York 
Roblnaon.  Stanley  A  .  Jr  ,  New  York 
Rodrlfues.  Carloa  Maiio.  New  York 
Rodrl^ez,  Edward,  New  York 
Rodriguez.  Joae  Bitaban.  New  York 
Roeae.  Alan  John,  Lancaater 
Ron.  Orljalba  Humberto.  Aatorla 
Roraback.  Kenneth  M  .  Baldwin 
Roaa.  Oeorge  Baoon.  Jr  .  Amherst. 
Rouae.  Gordon  Arthur.  Jr  .  Clyde. 
Rubtna.  John  Charlea.  Snyder 
Ruggero.  Victor  Joeeph.  Jr  .  Preeport. 
Rugglero.  Robert  John.  New  York 
Rula.  Carloa  Herlberto.  New  York 
Ruaao,  Michael  Phillip.  New  York 
Rutlgllano.  Anthony.  New  York 
Salmlerl.  John  Domlnlck.  New  York 
Saltmarah.  Jamea  John.  Auaable  Porka 
SalTo.  Joaeph  Michael.  New  York 
Sanchez.  Angel  Manuel.  New  York. 
Sanchez.  David.  New  York 
Sandatrom.  Hugh  Thomaa.  New  York. 
Sanger.  Stephen  Carroll.  Mount  Klaco. 
Santana.  Joae.  Jr  .  New  York 
8ant6rbekl.  Michael  Paul.  Kingston 
Sanzbne.  Robert  Ben]amtn,  Levittown, 
Scherlag,  Robert  New  York 
Schlecht.  John.  m.  New  York 
Schmld.  Robert  Anthony,  Hartadale 
Schmidt.  Mark  Vodder  Leeda 
Schneider  Oerard  Joaeph.  New  York 
Schuler.  Gary  Prederlck.  Syracuse 
Schwartz.  Calvin  Elliot.  New  York 
Sclcutella.  Joaeph.  New  York 
Scotellaro.  Michael  Bertra.  Clinton 
Scott.  Harold,  New  York 
Scott,  Thomaa  Lasanda.  Syracuse 
Scully.  Edward  Anthony   West  Point 
Seefeldt,  Charlea  L  .  Jr  .  KnowlesviUe 
Seravalll.  John  Anthony.  New  York 
Seasa.  Michael,  Jr  .  New  York 
Seymour  James  Thomaa,  Commack 
Shaffer.  William  Paul.  Ba'      !a 
SherrlU.  Herbert.  St   /  Ix  >. 
Shorts.  William  Vincc.t.  Rensselaer 
Slckler.  Harry  Joaeph.  LanesvUie 
SUbert.  Leo  Vincent.  New  Hyde  Park 
Simmons.  James  Benjamin   New  York. 
Simon.  Pa  il  Richard.  New  York 
Slavln.  Richard  Neal.  Eaatchester, 
Smith.  Bnice  Martin.  Jamaica 
Smlth.-dSorge  Eugene,  Pine  Valley 
Smith.  Joseph  Prank.  Long  Island. 
Smith.  Larry  Earl.  PorestvUle 
Smith.  Lewis  Benjamin.  Camden 
Smith.  Michael  Prancts.  New  York. 
Smith    Michael  Thomas   New  York 
Smith.  Richard  Albert,  Spencerport 
Smith   Richard  Ployd   Rochester 
Smith.  Robert  Jeremiah   Buffalo 
Smith.  Sidney  Courtney  Mlc.  Manhftsaet 
Smith.  Stephen  Scott.  Yorktown  Heights. 
Snow.  Milton.  Jr  ,  East  Aurora 
Snow   Ronald  M  .  New  York 
Sommerer.  Robert  John.  New  York 
Soper  John  Camden  Staten  Island 
Sorrell.  Sherman  Amoe.  MorrlsonviUe 
Sosinslcl   Joseph.  New  York 
Splcer  Donald  Paye.  Candor 
Spltzfaden.  Alfred  Louis.  New  York 
Sroka,  Richard  Mart<in,  Buffalo 
Starkes.  John  Milton  Jr    New  York 
Starr   Edward  Irwin.  Patterson 
Steed.  Oerald.  New  York 
Steler.  William  Edward.  Blnghampton. 
Stelger  William  Prederlck.  Saugertlea. 
Stein.  Andrew  Paul.  Jr    Syracuse 
Stokes.  Prank  Edward.  Montlcello 
Stone  Dee  Wavne  Jr    Porest  Hill 
Stonehouse.  Alfred  Lee.  New  York. 
Storelll.  John.  WatervUet 
Strack.  Lawrence   Richmond  Hill 
Stndlron.  Oeorge  Thomas  Richmond  Hill 
Stryker  Robert  Prancis.  Auburn 
Stuckey.  Henry  James.  New  York. 
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Stymua.  Oary  Lee.  Holley 

Summera.  Charlea  O  H  .  Schenectady 

Tappe.  Kenneth  William.  Jr  .  Floral  Park. 

Tarbell.  William  M  .  Syracuse 

Tart.  Clifton  Lee.  New  York 

Taylor.  Harry  Edward,  Hempatead. 

Terry.  Ronald  Terrance.  Niagara  Palla. 

Teata.  Richard.  New  York 

Thomaa,  Leonard  Alan,  New  York 

Thompaon,  Prancla  Jamea.  Weat  Point. 

Thornton.  William  D    Jr  .  Tarrytown 

Tlemo.  Jamea.  Jackaon  Heights 

Tlaaler.  Richard  Henry.  New  York 

Tlzzlo.  Paaquale  Joaeph.  New  York. 

Todd.  Pranklln.  Godfrey.  New  York. 

Todl.  John  Anthony,  Ithaca 

Tognert.  Daniel  Erneat.  New  York 

Tomaaovlc.  Stanley  Robert.  Hlckavtlle. 

Tomaazewskl.  Stanley  Jr  .  Batavla 

Torello.  Carl  Harvey.  BaldwlnavlUe 

Torres.  Pernando  Luis.  Jr  .  Woodslde 

Tortea.  Jeaus  M  .  New  York 

Torres.  Victor  Luis.  New  York 

Torrey   Raymond  D  .  New  York 

Towe.  Edward  Scott.  New  York 

Travis.  Jon  Paul,  Corning 

Tucker.  David  Bruce.  Elmhurst 

Tumlno.  John  Joseph.  New  York 

Turner  Charlea  Wondrews.  New  York 

Tyler  Lester   New  York 

Ugarte.  Carloa.  Elmhurst 

Ulrich.  George  Henry.  Merrick. 

Valentin   Rafael.  New  York 

Valentino.  Anthony  Robert.  Mount  Vernon. 

Van  Cllef  Larry.  New  York 

Varney.  Kenneth  Arthur.  Tonawanda 

Vazquez.  Jose  .Angel.  Ljing  Island 

VelUla,  William,  New  York 

Vlclch   Charlee  Edward,  Wixxlslde. 

Victoria.  Prederlck  Pearce.  New  York. 

Vltacco.  .Michael    New  York 

Walt.  Bernaxd  Joaeph    Troy 

Waklee.  Duane  A  .  PrankllnvlUe 

Wallace,  Brian  Prancis.  Staten  Island 

Wallner   Pranz  Xavler.  Yonkers 

Way.  Thomas  Urban.  Rochester 

Weenu   Richard  Quentln.  New  York. 

Weisman.  .Alan  N    Roslyn  Heights 

Wells.  WlUUm.  Brentwcxxl 

Wetzel   Walt«-  Joseph.  Howard  Beach 

White   Joseph.  New  York 

White   William  .Sampson.  New  York. 

Whitman.  Th.  m.«  Michael.  New  York. 

Wickham  Ralph  Anhur.  Durhamvllle 

Wilcox.  Charles  Cheater.  Buffalo 

Wilcox   Ciary  Lee.  BralnardsvtUe 

Wllkle.  Charles  David.  Jellerose 

WlUett.  Louis  Edward.  Richmond  Hill. 

Williams.  C.e<iri?e  Joaeph,  New  York. 

Williams.  Nathan  C"  .  New  York 
Williams.  Nell  Stephen.  Jackson  Heights 
Williams.  Viin,  New  York 
Wilson.  Herbert  Jr  .  .New  York. 
WUson.  Nathaniel   New  York. 
Windham.  Jamee  Eugene.  Jr  .  New  York. 
Winters.  Robert  J  .  Albany 
WIthenipoon.  Thomaa.  Jr  .  New  York 
Wlttman.  CKjrdon  Richard.  Herkimer. 
Wood.  Edward  Chajlea.  Victor. 
Wood.  Robert  Victor,  Ogdensburg. 
Wraiten.  Oary  Patterson,  Alden 
Wright.  William  Clay.  Jr  .  Pluahlng. 
Wulffert.  John  I^wrence.  Newburgh. 
Yancy  J.weph  Stanley,  New  York. 
Yates.  D«jnald  Prancis.  Round  Lake, 
Young.  Weldon  Horace.  Buffalo. 
Zeldee.  Mark  Hillary.  New  York. 
Zupan   John,  Hempstead 
Air  Force 
Abbott,  Robert  William,  Delmar 
Armstrong,  Robert  fieorge.  New  York. 
Budka.  Richard  Walter.  Amsterdam. 
Cameron  John  Irwin.  Coxsackle. 
CavalU   Anthony  Frank.  New  York. 
Chase.  Oliver  C    Jr    PeeksklU 
Podard.  Thomas  Anthony.  Syracuse. 
Poster   Everett  Edward   Beacon 
Poster.  Robert  Eugene.  Lockport. 
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Ptanco,  Charlea  Stephen,  New  York, 
Hickman,  Vincent  Joaeph.  New  York. 
Hoffman.  Irwin  Lewis,  Elmhurst. 
Jonea,  Jamaa  Bruce.  Alexandria  Bay. 
Klndel,  Jamea  Carl.  Eaat  Aurora. 
Krukowakl.  Bdward  Stephen.  BMchhurst 
LAndrlngbam.  Robert  George,  Madlaon 
Low.  George,  New  York, 
Madlaon,  Prank  Anthony,  New  York. 
McClean,  John  Howard.  New  York. 
McCutchen,  Marl  W..  Jr  .  Green  Island 
Nlakl.  Leonard  Edward.  Amsterdam. 
Norton.  George  Harold.  Oneida. 
O'Neill.  Jamea  Raymond.  Levittown. 
Rice.  Prancla  David.  Syracuae. 
Rice.  Herbert  Charlea,  Hamburg. 
Rlchardaon.  Eugene.  Rocheater. 
Shubbuck.  Rolland  Bernard.  Medina 
Slpoa,  William  George.  Weat  Point. 
Stephens.  Michael  Jeff.  New  York. 
Thorpe.  David  Albert.  Seneca  Palls 
Waxman.  Saul.  New  York. 

Marine  Corps 
Ahlmeyer.  Heinz.  Jr..  Pearl  River. 
Albano.  Paul  Bdward.  Hannacrolx. 
Albert.  Sepglo  Edith,  New  York. 
Allen,  Bruce  Joaeph,  MorrlsonviUe 
Amato,  Michael  John.  PeekaklU. 
Amendola.  Wlllet  Rankin,  Deposit. 
Anderson.  Ronald  David.  New  York, 
Angelldee,  Jamea  Joaeph.  Menands. 
Araujo,  Robert  Joaeph.  Staten  Island 
Aalp.  Edward  Vincent.  Amltyville. 
Asplnall.  William  Albert.  Plattaburgh. 
Atkinson.  John  P  .  Jr..  Syracuse. 
Avilee.  Anibal  Pellpe.  Jr  ,  New  York. 
Avllea,  Peter,  New  Ycxrk, 
Ayres,  Albert  Boyd,  Glens  Palls, 
Bacon,  William  Ivor  Tenney.  Rye, 
Balazy,  George  Stephen.  Rochester 
Bansavage.  John  George.  Amsterdam. 
Barlllo.  Joaeph  William,  Hornell. 
Barislc.  Lawrence  William.  New  York 
Barnee.  Jamea  William,  Jr  .  New  York 
Barry.  Robert  Owen.  Glens  Palls. 
Balea.  Jamea  John.  Glens  Palls 
Baxter.  Peter  Walter.  Staten  Island. 
Beale.  Robert  Boughton.  Orchard  Park 
Blenkowskl.  Walter  Joaeph.  Bayslde. 
Blgtree.  James  Victor.  Syracuse. 
BUotta.  Richard  Gale.  New  York. 
Blanchard.  William  George.  Syracuse 
Bobo.  John  Paul.  Niagara  Palla. 
Booraa,  Peter  William.  Watertown 
Boeton,  Ronald.  New  York. 
Bradley.  James  Jerome.  New  York. 
Brady.  Edward  Mark.  Utlca. 
Brancato.  Peter  Joaeph.  Jr  .  North  Linden- 
hurst 

Braswell.  James  Porter.  Jr  .  New  York. 
Breault.  Roderick  Wayne.  Hudson  Palls 
Bntton.  Tlionias  Wesley.  Jr..  Great  Neck 
Brogdon.  Margie.  New  York. 
Brooks.  Walter  Harm.  Jr  .  Attica. 
Brophy.  James  John.  Jackson  Heights. 
Brown.  Richard.  Rockvllle. 
Brown,  Thomaa,  New  York. 
Brownfeld,  Philip,  New  York. 
Brule.  Gordon  Joseph.  Jr..  Rochester. 
Bryson,  Robert  Eugene.  Rochester. 
Buckley,  Michael  Prank.  lallp. 
Burchell.  Edgar  Brower,  III,  Mamaroneck. 
Burgees.  David  Roy.  Kew  Gardens. 
Burns.  James  Edward.  Buffalo. 
Caputo.  James  William.  New  York. 
Carllal.  Ignatius.  New  York. 
Carpenter,  George  Whitney,  Cederhurst. 
Carroll.  Michael.  Dewltt. 
Cartwrlght.  Thomas  Clark.  Honeoye  Palls. 
Carvallo.  Cesar  Eduardo.  Rego  Park. 
Case.  David  Duane.  Holley. 
Case.  Orson  Howard.  Johnstown, 
Case.  Thomaa  Joseph.  Port  Jervls. 
Casey.  Prancis  Joseph.  New  York. 
Caaa,  William  David.  Syracuse. 
Celmer.  Lawrence  Joseph.  Amsterdam. 
Cerrano.  Louis  Prancis,  Jr  ,  New  York. 
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Cberrlck,  Jamea  Weston,  SUten  Island. 
Oblpcbaae,  Philip  Grant.  Katonah. 
ChlsboUn,  Alexander,  Llndenhuiat. 
Clborowskl,  Thomaa  Paul.  Maspeth. 
Clark,  James  McKenzle,  New  York. 
Clarke.  Rltaon  Lewis  Y,  New  York. 
Clearwater.  Norman  Wilbur,  Cataklll. 
Conley,  Michael  Prancla.  Plattaburgh. 
Cook,  Roger  John,  Medina. 
Cornell,  Steven  Thomaa,  New  York. 
Correa,  Luis  Pellpe.  New  York. 
Covella,  Joseph  Prancis,  New  York. 
Covey,  Elwood  D.,  Jr.,  Newark. 
Crawford,  Curtis  Eugene.  Dvinklrk. 
Crawford,  Richard  Wayne,  WallkUl. 
Crlsaell.  Earl  Leon.  Jr..  Blnghamton. 
Croeley.  Charlea  Raymond.  New  York. 
Croasley.  Orman  Lee,  Jr.,  Jamestown. 
Cullen.  Thomas  Joseph.  New  York. 
Cunnlon,  Michael  Alfred,  Mount  Vernon. 
Darling,  Albert  James,  III.  CraryvlUe. 
Dash.  Samuel  Lee.  Jr..  St.  Albans. 
DavUa,  Prank,  New  York. 
De  Wald,  John  Prancla,  Buffalo. 
Dell,  Thomas  Carl,  Buffalo. 
Demunda.  Gerald  Antbony,  Niagara  Falls. 
Devers,  Paul  Anthony.  Jackaon  Heights. 
Dewane.  Richard  Allen.  Buffalo. 
Dl  Roberto,  Robert,  Mamaroneck. 
Dl  Saplo,  Donald  Anthony,  Pelbam  Manor. 
Dldomlzlo.  John,  New  Hyde  Park. 
Dlker,  George,  Jr..  Staten  Island. 
Dltoro,  William  Fenton,  Albany. 
Doctor,  Gary  Dean,  Basom. 
Dodd,  Joseph  James,  Astoria. 
Domlano.  Peter  Paul.  Industry. 
Doddy.  Albert  Charles.  Franklin  Square. 
Dorner.  Robert  Andrew,  Llndenburst. 
Dorsey,  William  Banfleld,  Yonkers. 
Doster.  Henry  James,  Buffalo. 
Dowd,  Thomas  Brown.  Manhasaet. 
Dray,  Donald  Barry,  Buffalo. 
Duffy.  Daniel  Walter.  New  York. 
Dugan.  John  Frederick,  Merrick. 
Dugness,  Peter,  New  York. 

Dunham,  Richard  Francis.  Rochester. 

Dunn,  Oerald,  Jamaica. 

Durham,  WUlard  Duane,  Jr.,  Greenfield. 
Dutcher.  Jlmle  Dale.  Sidney. 
Dwyer.  Robert  Martin,  Troy. 

Dymerskl,  Alfred  John,  New  York. 

Eastman.  Jesse  George.  Fulton. 

Edwards.  John  Jay.  Lock  Haven. 
Edwards.  Thomas  William,  Blnghamton. 

Egan.  Donald  Jason.  Jr.,  Troy. 
Eisner.  James  William,  New  Rochelle. 
^        Ekwell.  Thomas  Janes,  Rochester. 

Eldrldge.  Thomas  Farrell,  Rouses  Point. 

Elfleln.  Michael  Frederick.  Par  Rockaway. 

Ellsworth.  Elmer  Edward.  Spencerport. 

Evans.  Eric  William,  Rexford. 

Fellclano,  Noel  Jesus,  New  York. 

Felllnger,  William  G.,  Jr.,  Dunkirk. 

Felter,  Robert  Charles,  Troy. 

Ferrll.  John  Henry.  II.  Rockvllle  Centre. 

Flgueredo,  Carlos.  New  York. 

Flnkel,  Charles,  New  York. 

Flshenden.  Arthur  Eric,  HolUs. 

Fisher.  Frank  Clark.  Patchogue. 

Florlo.  Prank.  Edgemere, 

Foote.  Fernando  Vicente,  New  York. 

Frasler.  Dennis  WlUard,  St.  JohnavUle. 

Freyne.  Bernard  Anthony,  Woodslde. 

Furlong.  Edward  Prancis,  Jr.,  New  York. 

OagUardo,  Frank  Andrew,  Deer  Park. 

Gall,  Robert  Joseph,  New  York. 

Gallagher.  Patrick,  Lynbrook. 

O.iUagher,  Patrick  Joseph,  New  York. 

Galutz,  James  Anthony,  Cortland. 

Geary,  John  Michael,  New  York. 

Geary,  John  Wesley,  Batavla. 

Geary,  Robert  Francis.  Jr.,  Yonkers. 

ouiette,  William  James,  Blnghamton. 

OUilngham,  Richard  Kirk,  ValaUe. 

Giordano.  Andrew  Mix,  Smlthtown. 

Olover.  Larry.  New  York. 

Goddeau,  Thomas  Arthur,  MorrlsonviUe. 

Goodrich,  Thomaa  Wendell,  Cortland. 

Grabow,  Otto  Charles,  Bethpage, 
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Graham,  Samuel.  Henry,  II,  Watertown. 
Oranato,  Prank,  New  York. 
Oravea,  Donald  Laveme,  Rochester. 
Oreen,  John.  Jr..  Jamaica. 
Orelllng,  John  Fredrick,  New  York. 
Oresens,  John  Carl.  Plttaford. 
Orlffln.  Iradlord  Thcanas,  Rome, 
Oulchaud.  Prank  John,  PeeksklU. 
OulllTer,  John  Joseph,  Schenectady. 
Outloff,  Edwardo  Leopold,  New  York. 
Halrston.  Clifton  Odell.  New  York. 
Hallock.  Douglas  Paul.  Schenectady. 
Hanshaw.  Edward  Paul,  Corning. 
Hartman,  Gary  Richard,  Newport. 
Hauss.  James  Robert.  Hammonds  port. 
Havers.  Larry  Ronald.  Allegany. 
Helstrom.  Kenneth  James.  Geneva. 
Helt.  Harry  Philip.  Jr.,  Staten  Island. 
Hempel.  Charles  Robert,  Jr.,  Broad  Channel. 
Henderson,  Gary  Lloyd,  Niagara  Falls. 
Henrlch,  Richard  Frederick.  Westchester. 
Hens,  John  Michael.  Bast  Amherst. 
Hentschel,  Robert  Edward,  Rochester. 
Hernandez,  Manuel,  New  York. 
Hernandez,  Pedro,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Hill.  Herman  Lin  wood.  New  York. 
Hirst.  Kenneth  Lewis,  Jr.,  BrlarcUff. 
Hock,  Ronald  Francis.  New  Baltimore. 
Homeyer.  Prederlck,  White  Plains. 
Hoots,  Richard  Maxwell,  New  York. 
Hornyak,  John  Joseph,  Kendell. 
Hourlgan,  William  Joseph,  New  York. 
House,  John  Alexander,  II,  Pelbam. 
Howe,  Leroy  Charles,  Holland  Patent. 
Hyson,  Raymond  Lee,  Schenectady. 
Igleslas,  Julio  A..  III.  New  York. 
Imerese,  James  David,  Buffalo. 
Jackowlak,  Henry  Patrick,  Angola. 
Jackson,  Noble,  New  York. 
Jaconettl,  Kenneth  Richard,  South  Salem. 
Jambro.  Robert  James,  Scottla. 
Jerro,  William  George.  New  York. 
Johns,  Micky  James,  Levittown. 
Johnson.  Richard  Herman,  Wolcott. 
Jones,  Lester,  Jamaica. 
Jones,  Thomas  George,  Utlca. 
Jordan,  Henry  Crawley,  New  York. 
Jordan.  Patrick  Michael,  Buffalo 
Jordan,  Robert  Patrick,  New  York. 
Joseph.  Austin  Raymond,  New  York. 
Joy,  Chester  Joseph,  Kingston. 
Joyce,  Daniel  Thomas,  North  Tarrytown. 
Juers,  Roy  James,  East  Norwich. 
Kaler,  Richard  David,  Patchogue. 
Karn,  Wayne  Douglas,  West  Seneca. 
Katavolos,  Robert,  New  York. 
Kaus.  Harry  Leonard,  Jr.,  Dunkirk. 
Kehoe,  Michael  Joseph,  New  York. 
Keith.  Kenneth  Archibald.  Balnbrldge. 
Keller.  Leroy  Henry.  Medina 
Kenny.  John  Henry.  Staten  Island. 
Kessler,  Julius  Allen,  III,  New  York. 
Kilkenny,  Prank  Joseph,  New  York. 
King,  Thomas  George,  Penfleld. 
Klsch,  Robert  Anthony,  Garden  City. 
Kissinger.  Ronald  Clayton,  Broadalbln. 
Klestlnec,  Albert  Frederic,  Massapequa.      , 
Kmetyk,  Jonathan  Peter,  Niagara  Falls. 
Knight.  Albert  S  ,  III,  Rochester. 
Kohland.  Richard  Glen.  Oneonta. 
Kopacska.  John  Carl.  Beechhurst. 
Koplk,  Edward  Stanley,  Amsterdam. 
Kranz,  William  Francis,  Jr.,  Solvay. 
Krauss,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr.,  Huntington. 
La  Flair,  Richard  Leon,  Brownvllle. 
La  Rose,  Joseph  Rhuben,  Hadlock  Pond. 
Laguer.  Jose  Enrique,  New  York. 
Lane,  James  Thomas,  Niagara  Falls. 
Laport,  Leonard  Oscar,  Northvllle. 
Larock,  Rexford  Adelbert,  Parish. 
Lawendowski,  John  Jacob.  Utlca. 
Lecastre,  Kenneth  John,  Buffalo. 
Leone,  John  Prank,  Rochester. 
L«rch,  John  Christian,  Jr.,  Taberg. 
Leslie,  Phillip  Wlllard,  Oneida. 
Levy,  Walter  Neville,  New  York. 
Lo  Mauro,  Robert  Bruce,  New  York. 
Ludwlg,  Larry  George,  Falrport. 
Lynch.  Charles  Aaron.  New  York. 
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Lysaght,  Robert  John,  New  Rochelle. 
Mac  Lean.  Weston  David,  Westbury. 
Mac  Leod,  Robin  Douglas,  Blnghamton. 
Mackay,  Paul  Alfred,  New  York. 
Macomb,  Orrle  E.  Jr.,  Great  Valley. 
Maher,  Paul  Ivan,  Hauppauge. 
Maldonado,  Jorge  Joseph,  New  York. 
Manzl,  John  Peter,  Mlllbrook. 
Marks,  Richard  Edward,  New  York. 
Marsh,  Richard  Charles,  Central  Valley. 
Martin,  Lawrence.  New  York. 
Mason,  Johnnie,  New  York. 
McBrlde,  Kenneth  Gerard,  New  York. 
McCormack.  James  Joseph.  New  York. 
McCoy  James  Glendale,  Buflalo, 
McCracken,  Ronald,  Elmsford. 
McCune,  Edward  James,  New  York. 
McDonald,  Henry,  Flushing 
McElynn,  Thomas  Joseph,  Laurelton. 
McGarry,  John  Thomas,  New  York. 
McGulre,  Patrick  John,  Verplanck. 
McHale,  John  Bunce.  New  York. 
McKenna,  Nelson  William.  Poughkeepale. 
McMahon,    Lawrence    Vincent.    New   York. 
Mead,  Norman  Arthur,  Granville. 
Mendez,  Angel,  New  York. 
Menzles,  Alexander  John  Ne,  Walworth. 
Mercado,  George,  New  York. 
Merino,  Louis  Phillip,  Selden. 
Metott,  Gerald  Patrick,  Sprlngwater. 
Michael,  Vinford  Franklyn,  New  York. 
Mlchalskl,  John  Steven,  Syracuse, 
Miller,  Donald  John,  Farmlngdale. 
Miller.  Robert  Arthur,  Mastic  Beach. 
MlUett,  Steven  Lawrence,  Massapequa. 
Mills,  David  Michael,  Mohawk. 
Mllos,  Joseph  Louis,  Troy. 
Miranda,  Oswaldo  Luis,  New  York. 
Mohamed.  Mack  Paul.  New  York. 
MolUca,  Benjamin  George.  Flushing. 
Monln,  Francis  George.  Buffalo. 
Monks,  John,  Blnghamton. 
Montone,  Kenneth  Michael.  Great  Neck. 
Morgan,  Michael  Roy,  Bethpage, 
Morris,  William,  Arverne. 
Morse,  Richard  Luclan,  Coeymans  Hollow. 
Moses.  James,  Jr..  New  York 
Moss,  William  Vance,  Chappaqua. 
Mowbray,  Douglas  Ronald.  PeeksklU. 
Munlz,  Carlos  Noberto,  New  York. 
Murphy,  Edward  Theodore,  Levittown. 
Neal.  Cary,  Buffalo. 
Neuss,  WilUam  Henry,  Yaphank. 
Nledermeler,  Thomas  David.  Rochester. 
Novotny,  John  Raymond,  East  Northport. 
O'Connell,  Kevin  Gerald,  WllllamsvUle. 
Odlot,  Edgar  WUfredo,  New  York. 
Ohaneslan.  Victor,  New  York 
Olsen,  John  Louis,  New  Rochelle. 
Orlando,  Anthony  Mario,  Seldon. 
Orton,  Kenneth  William,  Jr.,  Kenmore. 
Owens,  James  Joseph,  Woodslde. 
Oxford,  Harry  Edward,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Packard,  Robert  FYank.  Rldgewood. 
Pannell,  Tyrone  Sidney,  Amltyville. 
Parada-Barrera.  Antonio,  New  York, 
Pastrana.  Victor  Raphael,  New  York, 
Pellizzarl,  Louis  Joseph,  Solvay. 
Penfold,  Peter  Allan,  Oceanslde. 
Penna.  John  Anthony.  New  York. 
Perea,  Edward,  New  York. 
Perez,  Daniel  Torres,  Staten  Island. 
Peters.  Lawrence  David.  Blnghamton. 
Pfelffer,  John  Clifford.  Hillsdale, 
Pietras.  Frank  Martin.  Springfield. 
Plumadore,  Kenneth  Leo,  Syracuse. 
Plumey,  Raymond,  New  York. 
Prezlosl,  James  Lawrence.  Commack. 
Price,  Barry  Francis.  Jamaica. 
Prothero,  William  Henry.  Schenectady. 
Purdy,  Randall  Breward.  BrlarcUff. 
Ranelluccl,  Raymond  Anthony,  Rensselaer. 
Reed,  Louis  Joseph.  White  Plains, 
RelUy,  James  Richmond.  Esopus. 
RelUy,  William  Raymond,  New  York. 
Rhodes,  Clifford  M..  Jr.,  Poughkeepsle. 
Richards,  Donald  Juan,  Medford  Station. 
Reigel.  Arthur  William,  Jr  ,  Woodslde. 
Ries,  wmiam  Stuart,  New  York. 
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Roberta.   John    Henrv-.   South   Ozone   Park 
Rocken»tyre.  Richard    Albany 
Rodriguez.  Colon  Rlcardo   New  York 
Rohrlng.   Kevin  Michael    Buffalo 
Romero-De-Jesu*.   Benjamin    New  York 
Roeebrugh.    Prancls    Paul     Oeneseo 
R<i«eto  John.  New  York 
Ruane   Michael  Patrick   New  York 
Ruch.  Prancla  William   II   Utlca 
Rust  James  Henry   Malone 
Ryan.  Donald  James  .\uburn 
Ryan.  John   Aloyslus.  Jr     New  York 
Sage.  Robert  Dav-td    Rochester 
Sanders.   Thomas.   Bast   Elmhurst 
San.^everlno,  Anthony   New  York 
Suntana   Jose  Manuel    New  Y  irk 
Santiago.  Alan  Angel   New  York 
Santiago    Vazquez  Bernardl    New  York. 
Sayer    John   Stephen     Watertown 
Schapanick.  Chester   New  York 
Scharlach.  Steven  Edward.  New  York 
Schelb    Ralph   Eugene    RtK-hester 
Schock    Harold  Henry   Mamaroneck. 
Scott.  Dennis  Lee.  Buffalo 
Scrttchfleld.  David  .\llen.  Buffalo 
Searlght  James  Arnold.  Baldwlnsvllle 
Seda.  Fernando.  Jr    New  York 
Sewtarra   Luis  Ernesto  Jr    New  York 
SerwlTjowskl     Richard    Earl     Buffalo 
She^jpBrd,   Olenn    Andre    White   Plains 
Shoemaker    Donald   Elton    ButTalo 
Sibllly    John  Richard    Richmond  Hill. 
Simmons.  Elliott,  Jr    Buffalo 
.Singleton.  Clifford  Richard   New  York 
Slsson.  Ronald  Paul.  Hulberton 
Sr.atta.   Marc   Anthonv    New   York 
Skebeck    Edward  John   Jr     Rochester 
Smaso   Jack    New  York 

Smith     Reginald    Edward.   New    York 

Smith    Richard  Robert    Hopewell  Junction 

Smith    Robert  Charles.  Rochester 

Snvder   Harold   Jr    New  Yirk 

Sochackl    Nlcholes.  Rochester 

Soto   Felix  F  .  W.Kxl.slde 

Southwor'h.   Ronald    Hubert.    Massena 

Stachowskl.  .Arthur  Thomas    Batavia 

Stankiewicz.  Kenneth  David,  Buffalo 

Starbuck.  Robert  French.  Mimtgomery. 

Steffans    Marshall  George    Buffalo 

Stewart    Lawrence    Buffalo 

Stokes.  Ronald  T    Central  Isllf 

Sullivan   Daniel  John.  New  York 

Sussmelcr.  James  Joseph,  Long  Island  City 

Tamlllo    Thomas,  Hartsdale 

Taylor    Robert.  Niagara  Palls. 

Telfer  Robert  Ray   Fonda 

Tette  John  Bernard   Rochester 

Thompson.  Lawrence  Curtis.  Staien  Island. 

Thorsteinsun.  Vernon  Jo«ep    Buffalo. 

Threet.  Pierre  Anatole.  Buffalo 

Thrush   Olm  Richard    Lockport 

Tice    Paul  Douglas    Buffalo 

T'imasek    Michael  Joseph.  New  York 

T'sr.     Thomas  Joseph,   Staten    Island, 

T'irner   John  Richard.  Yonkers 

TuthlU.   Charles   Preston,    L'nlondaie. 

Uhi,  Thomas  Francis   New  York 

L'pr.ght,  Edwin  Francis.  Avon 

Villiere    Stephen  Charles,  TupF>er  Lake. 

V.in  Antwerp    William  M    Jr  .  Albany. 

V  in   Deusen    Phillip   .\ndrew    T^.illy. 

Van  Reypen,  Robert  Julius,  Rochester. 

Vargas.  Julio  Cesar   New  York 

Vasquez   Eddie   New  York 

Velez.  Bert.  New  York 

Vercouteren,  Edward  .\rnold.  East  Meadow 

VergalUto   John  Anthony,  Elmira 

Vlllanueva,  HUano  Plzarr.  New  York. 

Vohs.  William   Francis    New  York 

Vollmar.   Oe<jrge   Thomas     Huntington 

Wade.  Melvln  Alexander.  Lewis 

Wainz.  Robert  Michael,  Freeport 

Wallace.  Robert  Charles    Plattsburgh. 

Walsh.  Jerome  William,  New  York 
Walsh.   Thomas    Roy,    Baldwlnsvllle 
Walton,   Roger  Edwin,  East  Spnngfleld 

Warren,  Richard  John.  Elnora 
Warshawsky.  Joel  Barry.  Floral  Park 

Washington.  Albert  AUeyne   New  York 


i*rw  YoiiK-  -continued 
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Washington    Erlck  Lee   New  York 
Watlngton    Ralph  H     Jr  ,  New  York. 
Watson   John  Elmo  ManuUs 
Wauchope  Douglas   Lloyd  Harbor 
Wearing.  Marlon  Bernard.  Jamaica 
Weaver  Jerald  Bruce    Flushing 
Wenzel   Carl  Richard   Allegany 
Weslghan.   Lester   .Arthur    New   York. 
Wheaton   James   New  York 
Wldener    James  Edward    Churrhvllle. 
Wldmann     Ra>-monrt    Llndenhurst 
Williams   Wallace.  New  York 
Williamson    Joel  Stephen    East  Meadow. 
Wll.Min    Reginald  Ehigene,  Syracuse 
Wolpe,  Jiurk    Newh\irgh 
Wyszomlrskl.  John  r>->nald,  Cataklll. 

■Vai  V 
AgazzI    David  Michael    Astoria 
Baker  Charles  Alfred.  Staten  Island 
Baker   Larrv  James   Fiitrfxirt 
Bossman    Peter  Robert.  West  .Seneca 
BiM-ke    James   Francis    Jr      Yonkers. 
Carr    Michael  Peter    Hudson  Falls 
Clark.  Thom.is  OsNirn    Yonkers 
Fegan    Ronald  James    Hrcx-kport 
Frantz    Maxwell  .stt.well    Kast  Aurora. 
Gierak.  George  Gregory.  Jr    Springfield 
Gray    Harold  tklwln    Jr  ,  New  York 
Hixlge  Claude  Arthur   Auburn 
Huestl.s    Roger   Edward.   North  Merrick 
James.  Marc  Steven   New  York 
Johnson.  Lawrence  Everett    Blnghamton 
Klein,  Henrv  Irving.  Jr     Delmar 
Knapp   Fredrlc  Wo<xlrow,  Huntington, 
Mattrarlon    Philip   Reglnal     Beacon 
Murphy    Terence  Meredith    New  York, 
Newell    Michael  Tliomas    EUenvlUe 
Phelfw    Daud  Clayton    WiUlamstown 
Porterfield    David  Edward    Mamaroneck 
Rodriguez.  Jack  Ch.irles    Jackson  Heights. 
Romano.  Gerald  Michael.  New  York 
Sltek.  Thom,i.s  Walter    Niagara  Palls. 
Smith.  Richard  Vroman.  Dundee 
Wilkinson    Jack  William.  East  IsUp 

NORTJC  CAROLINA 
Armt/ 
Adumj    .Steadman    Jr     Cerro  Gordo 
Alderman    Wiafred    Burg.iw 
Alford    L'lysses,  .•Vsheville. 
Alston    .■\dell  Arle.  Plttsboro 
Alston.  Ernest   Jr     Nashville 
Alston   Mack  .Arthur   Whltakers 
Anthony,  .Asher  .Aubrey,  Greensboro. 
Ashecraft.  James  Arthur,  Hamlet.       ,  "s. 
Auion.   Bi>bbie  Maxsen,   TaylorsvlUfe 
Baker.  Everdene  Jr    Zebulon  i 

Ballard    Edwuxd  Harding,  CharlottA. 
Ballree,  Emrnett  Eugene,  Mount  Olive. 
Banks    Richard  Kojsevelt.  Lexington. ~ 
Barber  Bobby  l,ee.  Klnston. 
Barber.  lA,innie.  PayettevUle 
Ba^i.s,  David  Harum    Durham 
Beddlngtleld.   George  Clyde.  Zlrconla. 
Belton.  Ray.  Whltsett 
Bennett.  Bentford.  Llleevllle. 
Bennett.  Charles  Herman.  FayettevUle. 
Benton.  Joseph  Tatem.  Hertford 
Bess   -Samuel    Sanlord 
Bievlna.  Howard  Calvin.  BurnsvUle 
Borowsky,  Charles  George.  PayettevlUe. 
Brame.  Clarence  Ray.  Henderoon. 
Brandon.  Jesae  I,  .  OiXord 
Bray.  William  Robert    Burlington. 
Brewlngton.  Dannie  Jajnes.  Broadway. 
Brewington,  Harvey,  Jr     Favettevllle. 
Brlgman.  Billy  Dean    BarnardsviUe 
Brittaln.  James  Harold  Shelby 
Bronson.  Thomas  Carl    FayettevlUa. 
Bn.>oks.  Christopher  Eugene    Kings  Moun- 
tain 

Brown,  Hansel,  Council 

Brown  John  Marshall,  III  Durham, 

Bullock,  Nathaniel    Warrenti.ii 

Bunch,  Ivor  Ecarol,  HobbsvlUe 

Burke.  John  Waller.  Moncure 

Burnett    Kenneth  Maurice,  Wlnston-Salem. 

Buriiette.  Freddie  Lee.  Durham 


WORTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
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Butler,  William  Sanford.  Jr  .  Morganton 
Campbell.  Jerry  Wayne.  Statesvllle 
Campbell.  Warren  Dane.  Cherry vlUe 
Carlyle    Archie  Monroe.  Charlotte. 
Carroll.  Baxter  CoUdge.  Trlplett. 
Carter.  Jerry  Donald.  Shelby 
Carter   Jimmy  Earl.  Smlthfield 
Chavls    Bradley.  Pembroke 
Chrlscoe.  Charles  Richard.  Randolph 
Cochran.  Vernon  Terry.  Topton 
Collier,  James  Allen.  Carthage 
Collins.  Charles  Allen.  Holly  Springs 
Collins.  William  Anderson.  Pembroke 
Congleton,  Roy  Elsworth.  Chadbourn 
Connor.  John.  Jr  .  Wlnston-Salem. 
Conway.  Jasper  Ray.  Ayden 
Cooper    Napolen  Kelly.  Rocky  Mount 
Couch,  Harold  Eugene.  Durham 
Cox,  Charles  Claybourn.  High  Point 
Cranford.  Larry  Edward.  Charlotte 
Cunningham,  Jacob  H    III.  Lexington 
Curlee   Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Monroe 
Dancy.  Arthur  Lee.  Plnetope 
Daniels,   Donald  Edward.  Goldsboro 
Dantzler.  Kenneth  James.  Durham. 
Davis.  Charles  Owen.  Loulsburg. 
Davis.  John  B  .  III.  Raleigh 

Davis.  William  Edward.  Jr  .  Raleigh. 
Dial.  Robert  Lewis.  Charlotte 
Dickens.  Phil  Jackson.  PayettevlUe, 
Dixon.  Jesse  James.  Rocky  Mount. 

Donald.  Robert  Cyrlll.  PayettevUle. 

Duncan.  Ronnie  Marshall'.  Wake  Forest 

Dunn.  Wayland.  Jr  .  Raleigh 

Edge.  James  Hampton.  Greensboro. 

Edgerton.  William  T  .  Jr  .  AshevUle. 

Eller.  Charles  Leroy.  WarrensvUle. 

Elliott,  James  Lee.  PayettevlUe 

Ellis.  Baxter  HarrLson.  Ca-vel 

ElUs.  Maurice  Stephen.  AshevUle 

Parmer  William  Hoke.  Jr  .  PayettevlUe. 

Parmer.  WlUle.  Jr  .  Plnetops 

Farrar.  James  Edward.  Jr  .  Durham. 

Fields.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Spring  Lake 

Flpps.  Eugene.  WhltevUle 

Flemlnir.  Charles  Roger.  Charlotte. 

Floyd.  .James  Walter.  Wlnston-Salem. 

Flynn.  Billy  Wayne.  Greensboro. 

Plynt   James  wilUam.  III.  Plttsboro. 

Ford    WiUlam    Lexington 

Foxe.  George.  Rocky  Mount 

Prank.  Johnson  Francis.  Charlotte. 

French    WlUle.  Jr  .  Plttsboro 

Pryar.  Olasco  Junior.  Sampson. 

Oadle.  Bobby  Glynn.  Hope  Mills. 

Oalyan.  Troy  Alexander.  Concord 

Gardner.  Bobby  Ray.  Ahoskle 

Gaskins,  Darrell  Frederick.  Vanceboro 

Oerald    Wilson  Truman.  Orrum. 

Ooldlng.  Jerry  Boggle.  Walkertown. 

Gore.  Kenneth  Alrlc.  Shallotte 

Gorham.  Rudolph.  Garysburg. 

Graham    Gentry.  Green.sboro 

Graves,  James  Leroy.  Burlington 

Gray.  Carl  .\very   Morganton 

Gray.  Charlie    PayettevlUe 

Gray.  James  Junius.  Concord. 

Green.  Caney.  Lenoir 

Green    Freddie  Wallace.  Charlotte 

Greene.  Calvin  Arthur.  PayettevUle. 

Greene.  Edward  Eugene.  Lenoir. 

Grlssette.  Prelow.  Shallotte 

Grogan   Bryan  Eugene.  Sanford, 

Guthrie.  Harold  Lee.  Burlington 

Haddock.  Louis  Edward.  Jr  .  PoUocksvlUe. 

Hall.  Dennis  Lee.  Burlington 

Ham.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Jr  .  Klnston. 

Harding.  Everette  Eugene   AshevUle. 

Harmon   Floyd  Steve.  Valdese 

Harrington.  CUfton  WllUa.  .Aberdeen 

Harrington.  John  Milton,  Durham 

Karris   Harold  Lee.  Durham 

Harris.  Jerry  Bruce,  Black  Mountain. 

Hayward.  Ernest.  PayettevlUe 

Hickman.  Randall  Sherwood.  Cumberland. 

Hicks.  Charles  Wayne.  Butner 

Hicks.  John  Mitchell.  Rutherfordton. 

HUl.  Alvester,  Hallfa 
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Hocker.  William  Eddie.  Statesvllle. 
HoUfield.  Floyd,  Jr  .  AshevUle. 
HoUlman.  Ted  Delane,  Jr.,  Greensboro. 
Holmes.  Llnwood  McCoy,  Ernul. 
Honeycutt.  Burlon  Talmage,  Clayton. 
Hosier.  Franklin  Eugene.  Lumberton. 
Houser.  Charles  Milton,  Vale. 
Houston.  Alex  Ray.  Pink  HUl. 
Howie.  Norman  Perry.  Jr.,  Concord. 
Muggins.  Richard  Van.  Monroe. 
Hussey.  Billy  Ray,  Seagrove. 
Hvleman.  Mausby  Edward,  Oastonla. 
Jackson.  CUnnls  Harrell,  Southern  P>lnes. 
Jackson.  Paul  Gray.  PayettevUle. 
Jackson.  Wallace  Michael.  Mebane. 
James.  Samuel  Adams,  Jr.,  Raleigh, 
Jenkins.  James  Earl.  High  Point. 
Jenkins.  Roger  Wardell.  Greensboro. 
Johnson.  Jack  Daniel.  Dover. 
Johnson.  James  Walter.  Jr..  Roaring  River. 
Johnson,  Marvin  Ray,  Burgaw. 
Johnson.  McArthur.  Wilmington. 
Johnson.  William  Charles,  Leaksvllle. 
Jones.  Joshua  Thomas,  Moyock. 
.Tones,  Tommy  Roy.  Nash  County. 
Keener,  Robert  Steven,  Oastonla. 
Kelly.  Ernest.  Jr..  Bladenboro. 
Kelly.  Harry  Alien,  HuntersvlUe. 
Kerley.  Royd  Steve.  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
Kerns.  Glenn  Dirk.  Lumberton. 
Kidd.  Dennis  Curtis.  Graham. 
King.  Joseph  Deward.  Carrboro. 
L.imbert.  William  David,  Albemarle. 
Lawler.  Daniel  H  .  Kingston. 
Lee.  Roy  Ronald,  Dunn. 
Leegett.  Albert  Gray,  Ayden. 
Legrand.  MUton  Harris.  Badln. 
Leonard.  Henry  Thomas.  Henderson. 
Lewis.  Charlie  Gray,  PayettevlUe. 
Lewis.  Harvey  Ledrew.  Ahoskle. 
Lively,  Bobby  Dean.  East  Flat  Rock. 
Llovd.  Doviglas.  Cornelius. 
Lorklear.  Glen.  Pembroke. 
Li. we.  Frederick  Molee.  Jr..  Wilmington. 
Lverly.  Ronald  Wayne.  Salisbury. 
Lvneh.  Justin  Marshall.  Pt.  Bragg. 
M.i.shburn.  Raymond  T  .  Andrews. 
M.ison.  Richard  Floyd,  Erwln. 
Matthews.  Henry  Robert.  Cameron. 
M.mltsby.  Thomas  Henry.  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount. 
Mavo.  John.  Charlotte. 
Mayo.  Johnnie  Murray,  Beaufort. 
McBynum.  Jlmmle  Lloyd.  Klnston. 
McCarn,  Harold  Daniel.  Lexington. 
MrCorkle,  Craig  Eric,  Mt.  Holly. 
.McCormlck.  Jerome  Lomac,  Raeford. 
M.-Keel.  BUly  W..  Wayne. 
McKoy.  William  Othello.  Wilmington. 
Mi'Laln.  Johnle  Wayne,  Statesvllle. 
.MrLawhorn,  Curtis  Ray,  Klnston. 
McMahan.  John  Edward.  Marlon. 
McCasUn,  Gary  Eugene.  Vale. 
Mercer.  Carl  Sinatra,  Belcross. 
Nlitchell.  David  Henry,  Concord. 
Morhell.  Ralph.  Blanch. 
M  Hire.  Douglas  Eugene.  Raleigh. 
Moore  Lee  Arthur,  Jr  .  Raleigh. 
Moore  William  Charles.  Jr  .  PayettevlUe. 
Morgan.  James  Plerpont.  Saluda. 
M  rri.s.  Clarence  Luther,  Spencer. 
M  rri.son.  Jimmy  Keith.  Shelby. 
.Moseley.  Murray  Stms.  Statesvllle. 
Mofe.  George  D  .  Wilmington. 
M  'Unce.  Gerold  Lee.  State  Road. 
Mi;mmel.  Michael  Jerry.  ReldsvlUe. 
N-iiiidy.  Reginald  Allan.  Conover. 
Munn  Alton  Bernard.  PayettevlUe. 
Mvers.  George  Laxley,  Statesvllle. 
Nelson,  Hugh  Reavls.  Jr  .  Rocky  Mount. 
N'pwklrk.  Michael  A  .  Watha. 
Nichols.  McArthur.  Durham. 
Oelesby.  Loomls.  III.  Charlotte. 
Oorr.mma.  John  Edward.  Cherokee. 
Parker.  James  Lester.  Durham. 
F'arnell.  William  Brlce.  Coats. 
Pate  Robert  Lee.  III.  Burlington. 
PaTick.  Donald  Ray.  Wilmington. 
Pavne.  Herman  Howard.  Marshall. 
Payion.  James  E..  AshevUle. 
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Pearsall,  Herbert,  Jr..  Mt  Olive 
Pearson,  James  Clifford.  Shelby. 
Pennell,  Michael  H  .  Lenoir 
Peppers,  WUlle  Jerome.  Jr  .  Fairmont. 
Perry,  Robert  Lee,  Henderson 
Phlpps,  Jimmy  Doyle.  Crumpler 
Plttman.  Charles  Terrell.  Fairmont. 
Pretty.  Robert  Alton.  Raleigh 
Price,  Alton  Durham,  Zebulon 
Price,  Jack  Ray,  PayettevUle 
Price,  James  Whiteford.  Jr  .  Monroe 
Prince.  Joseph  David.  Jr..  Roanoke  Rapids 
Ray,  James  Leonard.  Spruce  Pine 
Respass,  Harmon  Thurston.  Columbia 
Rhodes,  Jimmy  Llnwood   Orrum 
Richardson,  James  Augusta,  Durham. 
Rogers,  Horace  Pope,  Jr..  Wilson. 
Ross,  Elrnest  Edward.  Southern  Pines 
Roundtree.  WUlle  Junius.  FayettevUle. 
Rushing,  Gary  Grant.  Winston  Salem. 
Russ,  Richard  Arnold.  Wilmington. 
Russ,  Thomas  Edison.  White  Lake 
Russ,  William  R  ,  Elizabeth  town. 
Satterfield,  Harry  Truman.  Madison. 
Sessoms.  Howard  Arnold.  Tarboro, 
Shearin.  Dan  Rogers.  Norlina 
Shearln.  Joseph  Earl,  Nashville. 
Sheffield,  Larry  Gene.  Sanford. 
Shepherd.  Edward.  Raleigh. 
Shepherd.  Franklin  Steve.  WUkesboro. 
Sherrill.  Vann  Dwain.  Thomasville 
Simmons,  Mack  Daniel  III  .  Rocky  Mount. 
Slade,  Billy  Ray,  Hope  Mills. 
Sligh.  Alvln  C.  Greensboro. 
Smith,  Bennie  Allen.  Raleigh. 
Smith,  Henry  Fonzo  Albermarle. 
Smith,  Hubert  Ray.  West  End. 
Smith,  Ralph  Nathaniel.  Morganton. 
Smith,  Ralph  R..  Llncolnton. 
Smith,  Robert  Llndo.  Sanford 
Smith,  Robert  Louis.  Angler. 
Speller,  James  Ronald.  Windsor. 
SpruiU,  James  Polk.  I^lymouth 
Stanley,  Vickey  Earl.  High  Point. 
Stewart.  Robert  Cole.  Carthage 
Strickland.  Hiram  Dillard.  Graham 
Sullivan.  Donald  Sherril.  Princeton 
Sullivan.  Emery  Capers.  III.  Charlotte 
Sullivan.  William  Anderson.  Fayetteville, 
Tabron.  Bobby  Ray.  Spring  Hope 
Taste,  Wade.  Cerro  Gordo, 
Taylor,  Lee  Roy.  Sanford 
Taylor,  Phillip  Earl.  Henderson. 
Thackerson.  McClure.  Hickory. 
Thomas,  Stephen  Neil.  Raleigh 
Thompson.  Alfred  L  .  Durham 
Thompson,  David.  Lumberton. 
Thompson,  William   Nathaniel,  Mebane. 
Thornton,  Leon.  Oxford 
Towery,  Herman.  Fort  Bragg. 
Trlvette,  John  Thomas,  Wlnston-Salem. 
Trogdon.  Ronald  Gale.  A.-^heboro, 
Tucker,  Alvln  Bernard,  Nashville 
Turner,  Larry  Burns,  Oakboro 
Tyndall,  John  Harvey,  Jr  .  New  Bern. 
Underwood,  Kenneth  Frank.  Burlington 
Vessels,  Charles  Robert,  Livingston. 
Vlck,  Roscoe  L  ,  Rocky  Mount 
Wade,  Bickett  Orlando.  Jr..  Charlotte 
Wagner.  Jerry  Louis.  Mebane. 
Walker.  Howard  Leslie.  Boomer. 
Walton,  George  Samuel.  Roxobel. 
Ward,  Donnie  Lee.  PoUocksvlUe 
Waters.  Elijah.  Snow  HUl, 
Watkins,  Reginald  Alvln.  Charlotte. 
Watson,  Amos  Carlton.  Wilson 
Watson.  William  B,,  Jr..  Durham. 
Welborne.  Scott  Terry.  Salisbury. 
West,  Howard  Cecil.  Clinton 
Whaley.  Carson  Leo.  Jr..  Richlands 
Whltaker.  Rudolph.  Wilson 
Whitfield.  Charles  Curtis.  Klnston 
Wllkle.  Arthur  Wayne.  Hendersonville 
Wilklns,  Harold  Eugene.  Vale. 
Williams.  Elbert  Thomas.  Clinton. 
Williams,  Goler  Junior,  Durham. 
Williams,  Remer  Garth.  Raleigh. 
Williamson,  Paul  Douglas.  Greensboro 
Wilson,  James  Robert.  Sanford. 


NORTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
Army 
Wilson,  Kenneth  Pete,  Clinton 
Wlngate.  Richard  Edward.  Belmont. 
Woods.  James  Baker,  III,  Davidson. 
Worley.  Rom.  Walnut 
York.  Don  Joseph.  Buncombe 
Young.  Richard  T  .  Hildebraun 
Young,  William  Winifred,  Jr  .  AshevUle. 

Air  Force 
Broom.  Phillip  Ward.  Monroe 
Dryer,  Glenn  Charles.  Greensboro. 
Prazier.  Floyd  Milton.  WanesvUle. 
Stewart,  Donald  David,  Coats. 
Wiley,  John  Dudley.  Charlotte. 

Marine  Corps 
Adoox.  Ronnie  Darnell.  Henderson 
Alston.  Bennie.  Charlotte 
Armstrong.  Richard  Ted,  Vale, 
Bray.  Ronnie  Lee,  Wilson 
Breeden.  Robert  Portner.  Raleigh. 
Broadnax.  Willie  Lee.  Jackson. 
Byrd.  James  Thomas,  Wadesboro. 
Byrd,  Vinson.  Orrum. 
Camby.  Steve  Lewis.  Spindale 
Cartrette.  Harry  Kenneth.  Clarendon. 
Chadwick.  Leon  Gordon.  III.  Raleigh 
Chrisco.  Eugene.  Laurel  Hill 
Clay.  William  Clifton.  III.  Henderson 
Cooper.  Archie  Lee.  Wilson 
Cox.  John  Dennis.  II.  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Crisp.  John  David.  III.  Plnetops 
Crooks.  Ronald  Lee.  Hickory. 
Currin.  Jerry  Wayne.  Sanford 
Daniels.  Robert  Blaine.  Taylorsville. 
Denning.  Neal  Albert.  Willow  Springs. 
Ebron,  Llnwood  Earl   Raleigh 
Ferguson.  John  Edward.  Lenoir 
Fewell,  Chester  Decatur,  Greensboro 
Ford.  Henry  Harrison.  Jr  .  Rutherfordton. 
Fowler.  Larry  Eugene.  Hickory. 
Purr.  James  Henry.  Concord. 
Glenn.  Randy  Jack.  Durham. 
Godfrey.  Gaston  David   Forest  City. 
Goss.  James  Spurgeon   Mocksville. 
Grantham.  Joseph  M,.  Ill,  Goldsboro. 
Gregory.  James  Otto.  Jr  .  Catawba 
Griffin.  Harold  Dexter.  Canton. 
Guin.  Edgar  James.  Fayetteville 
Gunnell.  Dale  Alan.  Winston-Salem 
HarrlU.  Randy  Alton.  Charlotte, 
Heavner.  Larry  Keith,  CherryviUe. 
Hooper.  Henry  James  ReldsvlUe 
Howe.  Francis  Edward.  Salisbury. 
Howell.  Casco  Devaughn.  Goldsboro, 
James.  John  Mathas.  Spring  Lake 
Jarrett.  Phillip  Ronald.  Jacksonville. 
Jones.  Aaron  Burr.  Jr  ,  Wilmington, 
Jordan.  Mack  Arthur.  Tyner. 
Lakey.  James  Ervln.  Bryson  City. 
Lambert.  Eldon  Eugene.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Lambert.  Larry  Raymond.  Winston-Salem. 
Lamm,  Cecil  Dwight.  Lucama 
Lee.  Douglas  Wayne,  Winston-Salem 
Lee.  Ronald  Wayne.  Benson 
Lovett.  Ronald  Craig.  Greensboro 
Matthews,  Robert  Jr  .  Carthage 
McCarthy.  Whllton  Anthony,  Charlotte. 
McCoy.  Mildra.  Jr  .  Wilmington 
McKinney.  Jerry  Layne.  Leaksvllle 
Mitchell.  Clyde  Uland.  Wlnston-Salem, 
Monroe.  Sammy  Franklin.  Mount  Gilead. 
Moore.  WiUlam  Roosevelt.  Scotland 
Morgan.  Henry  Loranze.  Benson 
MuUlnax.  Ronald  Ernest.  Shelby 
Muiins.  Walter  Earl.  Winst,on-Saleni 
Niles.  Ronald  Edward.  Charlotte 
Dates.  Henry  Eathen.  VVinston-Salem. 
Orr  Raymond  Samuel.  Matthews. 
Parrish.  Philip  Owen,  High  Point. 
Patrick.  Stanley  Kay.  Grlfton 
Pet  tit.  Robert  Harold.  Charlotte 
Phlpps.  Gene  Ray.  Greensboro 
Powell.  Bryant  Russell.  Lake  Waccamaw. 
Reynolds.  Garry  Lee.  Maiden 
Rhodes.  Donald  FYank.  Raleigh 
Ross.  James  Lee.  Hickory. 
Sadler.  Robert  Lee.  Elizabeth  City. 
Simmons.  Herolln  Thadus.  .Ahoskle 
Smith.  Michael  Ray.  Spindale. 
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NorrH  cASOLiit* — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Spalnhour.  Walter  J  .  Jr  .  Lenoir 
SUckiiouae,  Hubert.  Fayetteytlle. 
StAOMll,  Oerrald  Aundre.  Charlotte 
Strickland.  Lewie  Keith,  Zebulon 
Summerlln.  Steve  Monroe,  Hickory 
Sutton,  Ronald  Martin.  Charlotte 
Tallent.  Omrry  Olenn.  Morg»nton 
Thorpe.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Tarboro 
Upchurch.  WUUam  Hardy,  Jr  .  Durham. 
Warllck,  Sam  DUon,  Raeford 
Wataon,  Percy  Karl,  Selm* 
White,  Tony  Lee  Van.  Oaatonla 
WUllam*.  Dempeey  H  .  III.  Payettevllle. 
Wllllame.  Jimmy  Darren.  WUUamaton. 
WUllame,  Terry  Charlee,  Oranlte  Walls 
WUaon,  James  Milton,  Murfreesboro 
WUaon.  Robert  Bruce.  IV,  Wlnaton-Salem 
Wlaham,  Charlea  Richard.  Payettevllle 
Wright.      Herbert      Coleman       Jr        Black 
Mountain 

Navy 

Brown.  Edward  Dean.  Jr  .  Charlotte 

Davis.  Donald  Vance,  Salisbury 

DoughUe.  Carl  Louis,  Tarboro 

Dudley.  Carl  Douglas.  Jr  .  Winston-Salem 

Oalee.  James  Lenard.  Bynum 

Grant.  OolUe  Leo,  Old  Port 

Jenkins.  Gregory  Dale.  Graham 

Stfiirtln.  Charles  Michael.  Charlotte 

St4tff<5rd.  Porreat  Montgome.  Sneads  Perry 

Wood.  Walter  Sutton.  Port  Bragg 

NOtTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Bean,  Kenyon  Elroy  WUllston. 
Berg.  Harold  Edward.  Jr  .  Rhame 
Brownotter.  Lawrence  Dean,  Bullhead 
Bujalakl.  David  Allan,  Carrlngton 
Copeland.  Ralph  A  ,  >iIlnot  APB 
DowUng,  Prancls  Ellsworth,  Coopertown 
Pakln  Zlatko  M  ,  Cogswell 
Preldt.  James  Christian,  Grand  Porks 
Gable,  Arlan  Dean,  Rolette 
GUI,  Richard  Denzil   Jr  ,  Wlllisuan. 
Oreany.  Virgil  Raymond.  Rugby 
Oroth,  Stephen  Jamee   Enderlln 
Ounderson,  Gunder  Peter   Waihalja 
Iverson.  Gerald  Allen,  Oakea. 
Johnson,  Fred  Leroy.  Leeds. 
Kent,  Ronald  Leroy.  Page 
Kline,  David  Bruce,  Hurdsfleld. 
Knlppelberg,  Irvln  Dale,  Turtle  Lake 
Lapp  Herbert.  Hebron 
Narum.  Thonoas  Leroy.  Axnidon. 
Slme.  Robert  Joy.  Tolna 
Soby.  Donald  Jean.  Rugby 
Stoltenow.  Ronald  Gilbert.  Hanklnson 
Wagner   Roy  Carl.  Bismarck 
Weber.  WUIls  WUllam.  Valley  City 
Welker.  Thomas  A  .  Mlnot 
Williams.  Norman  Paul    Maddock 
Zletlow,  Laurence  Cris   New  Salem. 

Air  Force 

Gelger.  Prancls  Edward.  Dickinson 
Greenley   Jon  .\lfred.  Pargo 

Marine  Corps 
Brenno.  Wesley  Craig.  Larson 
Elchelberger.  St«phen  John.  Pargo 
Johner.  Kenneth  Leo   Noonan 
Kessel.  Michael  Henry.  Dickinson. 
Klein.  Garry  Dean.  Mott 
Lavoy.  Eugene  Louis.  Jr  .  Grand  Forks 
Lindsay.  Gary  Wayne  Grand  Porks. 
Lochthowe   Leon  Leroy.  Mlnot 
Swanson   Robert  Edwin.  Grand  Porks. 
Vidler,  Murray  Dean.  Pargo 
Wolf   Michael  Ferdinand,  Beulah 
Wolos.  Paul  Harvey.  Pargo. 

.Vary 
Hlmmerick   Michael  Duane.  Valley  City. 
Woods.  Carl  Julius.  Bottineau 

OHIO 

Arrny 

Acree.  Roger  Lee   Cincinnati 
.\danis.  Richard  Lee.  Cincinnati 
.\dam3.  Steven  Jack   Springfield. 
.\danis.  Wayne  Roger.  Dayton 


OHIO-  -continued 
Army 
Alexander.  Jamea  Blair  Dover. 
Allen.  Lueco.  Jr  ,  Columbus 
Allen.  Samuel  R  ,  Hamilton 
Amador,  Raynald  Jlmenz.  rMtnam. 
Anderson.  Steven  Ray.  Springfield. 
Arnold.  George  Dale.  WaynoevUle 
Arthur,  Jamee  Raymond,  Cincinnati. 
Asher.  Samuel  Quenton.  Mllford 
Auer,  Bduard  Adolph.  Mansfield 
Avery.  Lewis  Exigene.  Columbus 
Aydlett.  James  Qulnel,  Akron 
Badon.  John  Wayne.  Columbus. 
Bago.  John  Steven.  Cleveland 
Baker.  Wallace  Edwin.  Windham 
Barb.  ManvlUe  Lawrence.  Dayton 
Barga.  Sammy  A  .  Port  Recovery 
Barkley.  Lawrence  William.  Columbus. 
Barton.  Larry  Dean.  MlUerburg. 
Baruzzl.  Marco  Joseph.  Maple  Heights. 
Beagle.  Prancls  Wayne.  New  Matamoras. 
Beam.  Jack  Evan.  Union  City 
Bechtel.  Herbert  Stephen.  Beilefontalne. 
Belcher.  Tommy  Joe.  Columbus 
Bennett.  Darl  D  .  Lowell 
Bentfeld.  John  Joseph.  Youngstown. 
Bertsch.  Kenneth  Ray.  Hamilton 
Bethune,  Robert  Edwin.  Masslllon 
Blondlllo.  John  Carl.  Youngstown. 
Bishop.  Ronnie  Harold.  Deshler 
Blankenshlp.  Ovle  EarcU.  Cincinnati. 
Blanton.  Russell  Lee.  Vlnujn 
Blough.  Robert  Dean.  Sterling. 
Bly.  Robert  Tlldon.  Toledo 
Bocook.  Ronald  Edward.  Columbus. 
Boggs.  Ira  C  .  Jr  ,  Columbus 
Bollng  Charlee  L  .  Barberton 
Bonko.  Dfinald  Raymond.  Lorain 
Border.  WUllam  Edward.  Stonecreek. 
Bowers.  Larry  Hulton.  Columbus. 
Bowersmlth.  Charles  George.  MarysvUIe. 
Bowman.  Rudy  Gordon.  Morrow 
Bowman.  WUllam  Thomas.  Ironton. 
Bragg.  Pred  Garland.  Jr  ,  Etna. 
Bralnerd.  Fleming  B  .  III.  Amherst 
Brewer  Jamee  Dale.  Long  Bottom. 
Brock.  DlUard.  Hamilton 
Brooks.  Charles  Edward.  Cincinnati. 
Brown.  Charles  William.  Jr  .  Youngstown. 
Brown.  Gregory  Lynn.  Germantown. 
Bruce.  Ronald  Dwlght.  West  Alexandria. 
Bruno.  V!to  Vincent,  Toledo. 
BurlUe.  Thomas  Edward,  London. 
Burroughs.  Walter  L  .  North  Lewlsburg. 
Burton.  Johnny  Edward.  Oregonla. 
Bussey.  Marvin  WUUam.  Jacksontown. 
Byrum.  Donald  Edward.  Wooster 
Calloway.  Larry  James.  Cincinnati. 
CanilT.  John  R  ,  SteubenvUle 
Cantu.  Eslqulo  Alrnaldo.  Bono. 
Carder  DenzU  Mason,  Jr  .  Cleveland. 
Carlton.  Lavalle  Emeet.  Cleveland. 
Carpenter.  Clifford  Lee.  Akron 
Carpenter  Howard  B  .  Youngstown 
Carpenter.  Kenneth  Harold.  Cleveland. 
Carpenter  Samuel  David.  Cleveland. 
Carpenter.  Terry  Wayne.  Germantown. 
Carter  Hubert  Clayton.  Greenville. 
Carter   Robert  Leeter.  Columbus 
Casey,  Maurice  Aloyslus.  Cleveland. 
Castle.  Larry  Floyd.  Ironton. 
Casto.  Clarence  Leroy.  Jefferson 
Cavlnee.  Ronald  C  .  CrooksvUle 
Choppa.  Richard  Anthonv.  Hubbard. 
Christy.  James  Arthur.  Bellalre 
Clark.  Donald  Robert.  Cleveland 
Clark.  Lorlnzer  Paul.  Jr  .  Columbus 
Clark.  Thomas  Edward.  North  Olmstead. 
Coin.  Ray  Eugene.  North  Canton. 
Colopy.  Stephen  Lynn.  Danville 
Combs.  Tyrone,  Dayton 
Compa.  Joseph  James.  Jr     East  Liverpool. 
Corfman.  Daryl  Raymond.  Sycamore. 
Co.t.  Raymond  Prater.  Cincinnati. 
Cntes.  Richard  Ijce.  Cleveland. 
Crossley.  Joseph.  Springfield 
Crytzer.      Ralph      Woodward.     Jr.     North 
Jackson. 

Culp.  Thomas  Dale.  Canal  Fulton. 
Dadante  Leonard  John,  Cleveland. 


OHIO — continued 
Army 
Dalley.  Ronald  Charles.  Marietta, 
Daley,  Terrence  Joseph,  Cleveland. 
Dalton,  Gordon  Thomas.  Hamilton 
Davis.  Charles  R  ,  Jr  ,  Cincinnati. 
Davis.  Elwood  WUUam,  Jr.,  SallnevUle. 
Davis.  Gene  Thomas,  Barberton. 
De  Camp.  Michael  David,  Cincinnati 
Dean   Kenneth  Lee.  Jr.,  Cleveland 
Dleckmann.  John  E  ,  Cincinnati. 
Doak.  Tonuny  Allen.  Cincinnati. 
Dodson.  John  Larry.  Cincinnati. 
Downey,  Clay  Edward,  Jackson. 
Drugger.  Alfred.  Warren 
Duncan.  Walter  Earl.  Jr  .  Beaver. 
Durham,  George  Ray,  Cleveland. 
Dye.  Edward  Phillip.  WelUton 
Eaton.  David  Lee.  Cincinnati 
Eggleston,  Rodney  Lee.  Cincinnati. 
Elchert.  James  Melvln.  Toledo. 
BUerbrock.  Marvin  Charles.  Ottawa 
Emery.  Owen  Ray.  Cuyahoga  Palls. 
Ensell.  John  Robert.  SteubenvUle. 
Erdos.  Dennis  Keith.  Athens. 
Er\ln.  Baxter  French.  Albany 
Evans.  James  WUllam.  Columbus. 
Evans.  Ronald  D  .  Cincinnati 
Falls.  Edward  Lee.  Jr  .  Cincinnati. 
Parley.  Gary  Lee.  Ravenna 
Faulkner.  Michael  Lee.  Cincinnati. 
Peemster.  CoUnna.  Toledo 
Fekete.  James  Charles.  Huron. 
Penko.  Steve  Brian.  Cleveland 
Ferguson.  Lynn  Michael.  Russells  Point 
Ferry.  Daniel  Samuel.  Leetonla 
PUlppl.  John  Charles.  La  Seven  HUU 
FtlUator,    Richard    Anthony,    McCutchen- 
vllle. 

Flncher.  Julian  A  .  Jr  .  Falrborn. 
Flnnlcum.  John  Otis.  Kanauga. 
Plsher,  Danny  Jay,  Mayfleld  Village 
Plorez,  Prank  Ochoa,  Jr  ,  Sylvanla, 
Fowble,  Robert  L  ,  Jr  ,  Greenville, 
Frasure,  Hurshel,  Balnbrldge. 
Frederick.  Charles  Emmett.  Bellevue 
Frederick.  Lamar  Donald.  Toledo. 
Freund.  WUUam  Carl,  Bridgeport. 
Fugate,  Garland  G.,  Dayton 
Fuller.  Larry  Lee.  Proctorvllle. 
Puqua.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  ,  Mansfield, 
Oasklns,  Larry  Lee.  Marlon. 
Gassman.  Gerald  Lynn,  Postorla. 
Gerber.  Leroy  Lynn,  Dalton. 
Gibson.  Burrell.  Dayton. 
Gibson.  Eddie  Carl.  Cleves. 
Glfford.  David  Randolph.  Akron. 
GUger,  WUllam  Grant,  III,  Cleveland. 
GlUum.  Rickey  Learoy,  Franklin. 
Glowackl.  Eugene  Thomas,  Cleveland. 
Gold.  Robert  Joseph.  Sidney. 
Gonzalez.  Amallo.  Youngstown. 
Gordon.  James  Edward.  Cincinnati. 
Goeaard.  David  Eugene.  Lima. 
Graham.  Kenneth  Errol,  Defiance. 
Grant.  Thomas  Richard.  Conneaut. 
Gray.  Clarence  Henry.  Cincinnati. 
Gray.  James  H.,  Cleveland. 
Greene.  Paul  Harrison,  Cincinnati. 
Greenlee.  Jamea  Edward.  Columbus. 
Gregg,  Joseph  Gene,  London. 
Gregovlch.  Paul  Michael,  Cleveland. 
Grlffy.  VlrgU  D  .  Creola. 
Guerln.  Robert  Louis,  Parma. 
Gundolf.  Steven  Dean.  New  Carlisle. 
Gutierrez.  Louis  Sam.  Struthers. 
Guyer.  WUUam  Harris.  St.  Marys. 
Hall.  James  Albert.  Lakewood. 
Hamilton.  Ronald  Lloyd.  Rlchwood. 
Hamilton.  Russell  Lee,  Rodney. 
Hammond.  Lawrence  Clair,  Columbus. 
Hancock.  Edward  Dean.  Defiance. 
Hanlotes.  Steven  Michael,  East  Liverpool. 
Harbin.  Carl  Ross.  Jr..  Cambridge. 
Haroulakls.  Andre.  Warren. 
Harris.  Samuel  Gary.  Cutler. 
Hartley.  David  WUllam.  Garfield  Heights 
Hatton.  Robert  Willis.  HamUton. 
Hauf .  Jerry  Wayne,  New  Carlisle, 
Helton,  Donald  Leonard,  Hamilton, 
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Army 

Heltsley,  Paul  R  .  Ill,  Akron. 

Hendricks,  Harry  Lann.  Akron, 

Hickman,  Dallas  Edwin.  Warren. 

Hickman.  Wandle  Lewis,  Ck>lumbiu. 

Hldo,  Richard  Lee,  PalnesvUle. 

Hlldenbrand.  Charles  John,  Chardon. 

HUl,  Jerry  L  .  Ray. 

Hill,  Robert  Allen,  Lebanon. 

Hilton.  David  Lyim,  Cleveland. 

Hlnterlong,  Leo  Edward,  Cincinnati. 

Hlsey,  Tyrone  Wade.  Mansfield. 

Hodge,  Dennis  Ray,  Cincinnati, 

Hoeweler.  James  Edward.  Cincinnati. 

Hogarth,  Richard  Douglas,  Akron. 

Hogston,  Roger  Lee,  Dayton. 

Holbrook,  William  R.,  Columbus. 

Hood,  Budd  Edward,  PalnesvUle. 

Hoover,  Jamea,  Kingston, 

Horn,  David  Michael,  Dayton, 

Hoeklns,  Alvln.  Cincinnati. 

Howell.  Edward  Michael,  Cleveland. 

Hudak,  Prank  Paul,  Canton. 

Huff.  Prank  C.  Canton. 

Hughea,  Marvin  "Hiomas,  Cleveland. 

Hughey,  Lloyd  Ray.  Clrclevllle. 

Huston,  Harry  D.,  Jr..  F»alne8Vllle. 

Hutchinson,  Richard,  Jr  ,  Cincinnati. 

Ingles,  Danny  Lee,  New  Lebanon. 

Jackson.  Charles  WUllam,  MUlfleld. 

Jackson.  David  Lee.  Jr  .  Warren. 

Jackson.  John  WUUam,  Deshler. 

Jateff.  WUUam  Albert.  Akron. 

Jellnek,  Allen  Leo.  Cleveland. 

Jelks,  Carlos  Dennis,  Toledo. 

Jenkins.  Morris  E..  Columbus. 

JUek,  Louis  Henry,  Chagrin  Palls. 

Jmdra.  Robert  James.  Wlckllffe. 

Johnson.  Alfred  Lewis,  Columbus. 

Johnson.  Everett  Eugene,  Jr..  Paulding. 

Johnson.  Ray  Ellsworth.  Alexandria. 

Johnson.  Samuel  Arlon,  Peebles. 

Jones.  Ronald  Weaver,  Cincinnati. 

Julian,  Michael  Henry,  Mansfield. 

Julian,  Percy,  Warren. 

Keeran.  Wlllard  David,  Newark. 

Kerner.  Ronald  Brian,  Parma. 

Kerns.  John  Edward,  North  Bend 

KlUens,  Richard,  Cleveland, 

King,  Michael  Lee,  Belle  Center, 

KUnk,  James  Marlon,  New  Paris. 

Knott,  Douglas  Hugh,  Dayton, 

Koschal,  Gregory  Andrew,  Mayfleld 
Heights. 

Kranshan.  Timothy  Michael.  Tallmadge. 

Kudro,  Terrence  Joseph,  Bellevue. 

I.a  Telle,  Ronald  Lon,  Columbus. 

Laird,  Ervln  Leonard,  North  Canton. 

Langlols.  James  Thomas,  Toledo, 

Lanter,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Cincinnati. 

Lattln.  John  H.,  Jr.,  Columbus. 

Layaou.  Ernest  E..  Jr..  Cleveland. 

l-ease.  Richard  Pranklyn,  Kenton. 

Lechak.  Frederick  James,  Independence. 

Lee,  Gene  Prancls,  Green  Springs. 

I.enner.  Jack  Ronald,  Brook  Park. 

Lewis,  Etelbert  O.,  Shelby. 

Lincoln.  Gary  Gene.  Elaton. 

Lockhart,  Harlan  Nathaniel,  Prederlck- 
•.0'*n 

I<ung,  Donald  Russell,  Columbus. 

!*x)ney,  Phillip  R..  Athens. 

lAive.  Gary  Lee.  Defiance. 

Ixjvell.  Edward  Apl,  Palrborne. 

Lowder.  Jarvls  Crawford.  HartvlUe. 

Lucas.  Alan  Prank.  Cleveland. 

Ludwlg.  Byron  Nelson.  Toledo. 

Lupas.  Gerald  Allen,  WUloughby. 

Lvnn,  Jack  Dale,  HlUlard, 

Mack,  Robert  Lewis,  Cleveland. 

Madden,  Richard,  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 

Maddox,  Paul  Ray.  Masslllon. 

.Mahoney,  Ralph  George.  Cleveland. 

Main.  WUUam  Gene.  Jr..  Alliance. 

Malewskl.  Dennis  W..  Toledo. 

.Mangan.  Michael  L..  Xenla. 

Manley.  Ronald  Lee.  Mlddleport. 

Marley,  Kenneth  Charles.  Wellington. 

Martin,  Davie  Joe.  Mlnford. 

Masters,  WUUam  Richard,  Canton. 
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Mattem,  Charles  Duane,  Canton. 
Maeltls,  Victor  Allen,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
McCammon,  Glenn  Eugene,  Woodsfield. 
McComas.  Hobart  Wilson,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
McConnaughey,  David  Lynn,  Lebanon. 
McConnell,  John  Steven,  Orrvllle, 
McDanlel,  George  WUUam,  Lorain, 
McOarvey,  Charlee  Edward,  Lancaster. 
McGrew,  WUUam  Wallace,  Sugar  Grove. 
McKlUop,  WUUam  Dion,  Columbus. 
McKlnney,  Forrest  Adrian,  Plymouth. 
McSwaln,  Harvey  Joseph.  Cincinnati. 
Medley,  Clarence,  Cleveland. 
Mehl,  Richard  Earl,  Mansfield. 
Mendoza,  David  Louis,  Cleveland. 
Mlddleton,  Clayton,  Cincinnati. 
Mlka.  Stephen  Adam.  WlUowick. 
Miller,  Charles  Eugene,  Plketon. 
Mlnnlx,  Leroy  Franklin.  Luckey. 
Minor,  Michael  Jamee,  Columbus. 
Mobley,  Daniel  M.,  Toledo. 
Mooney,  Clarance  Allen,  Medina. 
Mooney,  Patrick  Thomas,  Brunswick, 
Moore,  Charlee  Thomas,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
Moore,  Ronald  James,  Columbus. 
Morgan,  Theodore,  Jr.,  Toledo. 
Morris,  Robert  L.,  Columbus. 
Mucba,  Howard  Allen.  WUloughby. 
Mugavln,  Martin  M.,  Cincinnati. 
Muldrow,  Robert  Lee,  Dayton. 
Murphy,  Thcwnas  Ralph.  Canton 
Myers,  Albert  C,  Warren. 
Myrlck,  WlUle  J  ,  Cleveland. 
Nagy,  Robert  Joseph.  Lorain. 
NeutzUng,  WUUam  P.,  Pomeroy. 
Nlcewander,  Oscar  Franklin,  Dundee. 
Nonis,  WUUam  Theodore,  Mansfield, 
Nottage,  Michael  Lewis,  Toledo. 
Nulph,  WUUam  Lee,  Jr.,  Masslllon. 
O'Nall,  Robert  Paul,  NelsonvlUe, 
O'Neal,  Dennis  Ray,  Sprlngboro, 
Oliver.  Carl  W.,  Lake  MUton. 
Oliver,  Walter  B.,  Newark. 
Ortiz,  Jose  Hector,  Lorain. 
Osborn,  Jerry  Wayne,  Columbus  Grove. 
Paclorek,  Robert  Edward,  Ravenna. 
Pallskls,  Eugene  Michael,  Struthers. 
Parks,  Raymond  Prancls,  Dennlson. 
Parsons,  Paul  Gene,  Van  Wert. 
Patrick,  Mariner,  Lima. 
Payne,  Hubert  Jackson.  Vermillion. 
Peters,  Tommy  Ralph,  Perrysburg. 
Peterson,  Jesse  E^rl,  Barberton. 
Phillips.  Dennis  L.,  Marietta. 
PhUllps,  WUUam  Grlgaby,  Xenla, 
Plckworth,  Jerry  Lee,  ShUoh, 
Plttman.  Jack,  BeallsvlUe. 
Plzzlno,  Thomas  Carmen,  Hopedale. 
Plummer,  Ralph  William,  HI,  Oxford. 
PoUey,  Gary  Pat,  Bellalre. 
Pollock,  Lawrence  Edward.  Cincinnati. 
Poss,  Travis  O'Nell.  Brook  Park. 
Pottkotter,  James  Vincent.  New  Weston. 
Price,  Eabert  Ford,  Jr..  Grafton. 
Prince,  Danny  Dean.  Oxford. 
Prultt,  WUllam  Henry,  Pedro. 
Puduls,  Juris,  Canton. 
Pultz,  Robert  Lewis,  Toledo. 
Rathbun,  Robert  Frank,  Mansfield. 
Ream,  Paul  Eugene,  Ohio  City. 
Reed,  Robert  Thomas,  Mechanlcsburg, 
Reld,  Darren  Lee,  Wadsworth. 
Reynolds,  George  Thomas,  Cincinnati. 
Rlckards,  Clarence  Howard,  Plketon, 
Rleck,  John  James,  Jr..  Cleveland. 
Rlghter,  Robert  Le  Roy,  Jr.,  Reynoldsburg. 
Rlnebart,  Timothy  Howard,  Arlington, 
Rltchey,  Gary  Wayne,  Newark, 
Robey,  Richard  Neal,  SpencerviUe. 
Robinson,  Luther,  Beaver. 
Rogers,  Jerry  Lee,  Struthers. 
Rolf,  Gerald  R.,  Cincinnati. 
Rose,  Joseph  Shepard,  Jr.  Dayton. 
Roydes,  Krag  Barry,  Norwalk. 
Ruehle,  Medard  A.  J.,  Upper  Sandusky. 
Ruoff,  Roger  Dale.  Wauseon. 
Rup>clc,  Raymond  Ellsworth,  Lorain. 
Russell,  Bobby,  Cleveland. 
Ryan,  Frederick  Lee,  SteubenvUle. 
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Sanders,  George  Austin,  Bloomingdale. 

Sargent,  Gary  Lee,  Lucasville. 

Sas.  Robert  Louis.  Parma 

Schmees,  WUllam  P.  Jr..  Cincinnati. 

Schnee,  Donald  Lawrence,  Cincinnati. 

Schnegg,  Charles  Glenn,  BeallsvlUe. 

Schulz,  Allan  Henry,  Marlon, 

Scott,  Terrence  Duane,  Cleveland. 

Sellers,  Lloyd  Andrew,  III,  Euclid. 

Shafer,  James  Dudley,  Lima. 

Shank.  Ralph.  Cincinnati. 

Shehl.  Michael  John,  North  Canton. 

Shelton,  Edward  Arnold,  Columbus, 

Shelton,  Matthews,  Cincinnati. 

Shepherd.  Larry  Eugene.  South  Lebanon. 

Shover,  William.  Dayton. 

Skovran.  William  Michael.  Warren. 

Smiddy,  Kyle,  Lebanon. 

Smith,  David  Arlle,  Cleveland. 

Smith.  Elijah  Henry.  Bucyrus. 

Smith.  Franklin  Wayne.  Columbus 

Smith,  John  WUUam,  Cellna. 

Smith,  Robert  George,  Cleveland. 

Snyder,  Robert  Duane,  Cleveland. 

Spencer,  Harry  Herbert,  Cleveland. 

Spltler.  Jerry  Robert,  Shreve. 

Stamper.  Richard  G.  Jr  ,  Cincinnati. 

Stanley,  Jackie  G.,  Middletown. 

Stapleton.  Lawrence  George.  Euclid. 

Stebner.  Robert  Lyle.  Jr..  Streetsboro. 

Stein,  Donald  Vearl,  Fresno 

Stepanov,  Robert  Duane.  Akron. 

Stewart,  Jimmy  G.,  Mlddleport. 

Stoll,  George  Gerald,  Clyde. 

Stone,  James  Emmett,  Cleveland. 

Stoneburner,  John  Fredrick,  Columbus, 

Strait,  Bennle  Howard.  Bryan. 

Strlzzl.  Phillip  Arthur.  Cleveland. 

Strong,  Harold  E.  Jr..  Cleveland. 

Sukara.  Michael  Theodore.  Parma. 

Sullivan.  Robert  Joseph.  Kansas. 

Sunday,  James  Michael,  Garfield  Heights. 

Swartz,  Charles  Delano,  Middletown. 

Takacs,  Theodore  Nelson,  Jr„  Mayfleld 
Heights. 

Tallion.  John  Michael.  East  OrweU. 

Taylor,  Ernest  Ray,  Jr.,  Loveland. 

Taylor,  Gary  Lee,  Columbus. 

Taylor.  Harold.  Cincinnati 

Taylor,  Richard  Lee,  Clinton. 

Taylor.  Ronald  Lee.  Mount  Gilead. 

Tedesco.  Leonard  Vlto.  Akron 

TerreU.  John  Wesly.  Akron 

Thlel.  John  Edward.  London. 

Thomas,  Algernon  Paul.  Sprlngdale. 

Thomas.  Dale  Daniel.  Sandusky. 

Thomas.  Richard  George.  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Thomas.  Robert  Virgil,  Warren. 

Thompson.  James  Escol.  Cincinnati. 

Thompson,  Jennings  Mllroy,  Wooster, 

Thompson.  Tommy  Ray.  Akron. 

Todd.  Charles  Michael.  Mansfield. 

Toth,  David  McBride,  Chesterland. 

Trlttschuh.  Gerald  F  .  Bradford. 

Truesdale.  Larry  Lee.  Lima. 

Tucker.  WlUle  James.  Toledo 

Turner.  Larry  Eugene.  Columbus. 

TuthlU.  Carroll  Laverne.  Stockport. 

Tweed.  James  Lee.  Pindlay. 

Ulrlch.  James  Craig,  Brecksvllle 

Unger,  Lester  Eugene,  Jr  ,  CentervlUe. 

Vargo,  Robert,  Cadiz. 

WaddeU.  Larry  Jonathan.  Richmond. 

Waddell,  Robert  Douglas,  Batavla. 

Wahl.  Dennis  James.  Alliance. 

Walnscott.  David  Henry.  Morrow. 

Wallace.  Wlllard  Boston.  Peebles. 

Walls.  Terry  Lee.  Springfield. 

Ward.  Tom.  Cincinnati. 

Warne.  Dennis  Eugene.  Marlon. 

Wayt.  Charles  M..  Cambridge. 

Webster.  Richard.  Akron. 

Wentz.  Frederick  Anthony.  Barberton. 

West.  Richard  Andresen.  Kettering. 

Whetzel.  Harry  Thomas.  Columbus. 

Whitmore.  James  Calvin.  Elyrla. 

Wilbur.  Jack  Leroy  Dayton. 

Williams,  Clarence,  Germantown, 
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WiUlamj  J   C    Cleveland 
WllUlams  Walter  Jr    Cincinnati 
WUils   Watscin   Cincinnati 
Wilson  Clarence  Cornelius,  Cleveland. 
Wilson   Oerold  Thomaa   Kites  Hill 
Wilson   William  Earl   Euclid 
Wing  Robert  Charles  Washington  Court. 
Wise   Wilbur  Mearl   SUiw 
Wood   Dennis  Paul   Cleveland 
Woodall   Jerry   Cleveland 
Woodruff   Wayne  Thom,va   Malvern. 
Woods   Charles  M     Cleveland 
Wright   Charles  Keith.  Coshocton 
Wright   Robert  G    Youngstown 
Wymer  James  Nelson  Canton 
Young  Steve  Grant.  Franklin 
Zehnder  John  Mark   LakewLxxl 
Zgrablk   Husaeil  Michael   Cleveland. 
Zltlello.  Ronald  Jerome  Cleveland 

Air    Force 
Barden    Howard  Leroy.  Cuyahoga  Palis 
Barthelmas  William  J    Jr  .  ClrclevlUe. 
Hartley  John  Peter   Flndlay 
Bennett   Robert  David   Cincinnati 
Bonnei;   George  H     III   Worthlngton 
Bordner  William  Harold   Canton 
Brower   Ralph  Wayne   Stow 
Cortle'y   Eugene  Ogden   Akron 
Dafl'SOn   Norman  Ray   FarmersvUle. 
FuKer   G.iry  Leroy   The  P'.ain.s 
Gorton   Thoma.s  Frederick   Toledo 
Katterhenry  Terry  Fisher   Sidney 
Lute  James  Robert   Montgomery 
Mahone  William  Bonjamin   Youngstown. 
Pltsenbarger   William  Hart   Plqua 
Pleiman   James  Edward    Russia 
Reed   Clyde,  Jr    Oncinnatl 
Robbms   Richard  Jr^eph  Cleveland. 
Ri.sato  Joseph  Prank   Hudson 
Troyer,  John  Michael   Be.»ch  City 

.Vfa'fic    Cirrp^ 
Adams   Roger  Dean   Ashland 
Adkins  Uoyd  Marvin  Jr    Cleveland. 
Allen  Dale  Charles  Deshler 
Allen   James  Warren   Jr    Steubenvllle. 
Allen.  Jesse  Wayen   Hamilton 
Allen   Thomas.  Delta 
Apple  Glenn  Wilson.  Akron 
Applegate  Donald  Lee   Loveland 
Ash.  Ronald  Keith   LaurelvlUe 
Austin  Tom  Lew   West  Carrollton. 
Azara  Ct.arles  F  .  Jr    Youngstown. 
Baird   Jackie  Handle  Cincinnati 
Ball   Charles  Homer  Steubenvllle. 
Banar   Marvin  Dale.  Canton 
Barg>'   Mums  Lee  Columbus 
Bartiet:   David  Allan   Lancaster 
Basalla.  Donald  Albert   Parma 
Basinger   Richard  Louis   Kenton 
Bator  William  Henry   Akron 
Bean   Richard  Raymond.  Springfield. 
Beley   Jerry   Akron 
Bergenstein    Dennis  Paul.  Avon  Lake 
Berry   William  Anthony   North  Jackson 
BllUngslea   Damon  Elarl   Cleveland 
Bingman   Peter  Ruben.  Akron 
Black.  Dewayne  Rodney  Toledo 
Blevins  James  Everett   Empire 
Bi'ley   Ronald  Martin   New  Lexington. 
Bolln   Danny  .Arnold    RosevlUe 
Bolman   Dennis  Louis   Cleveland 
Burger   Robert  Lee   C.mton 
Boromissza   Casba  Perenc,  Cleveland 
Bowman   Larry  Earl   Clriclnnatl 
Bracket:   Everett  Lee   Cincinnati 
Brock   James  Patrick   Cleveland 
BrcH  ks  Jerry  Edward   Deerfleld 
Br"*n   Jickle  Ray   Newark 
Burgess   John  Peter   Stow 
Burnette  Gary  Wayne   Toledo 
Burns   John  "Panels    Youngstown 
Byers  Clayton  Henry   Jr    Canton. 
Byrne  James  Patrick   ShertUeld 
Cahalane   Michael  Joseph   Hamilton. 
Caldwell   Gary  Leslie   Logan 
Ca.kins  David  Earl   Akron 
Carpenter.  William  Jr  ,  Hamilton. 


OHii>    -c<intlnued 
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Carter   Ralph  Dwaln.  Cleveland 
Cartwrlght.  Michael  Glenn.  Dayton 
Casaree  Raul   .Malmta 

Chadwick.  James  Edward    L'ppter  Sandusky 
Charles   Ronald   Struthers 
Chasser.  Raymonc   Michael   Euclid 
Clark   Brian  Dale  Cleveland  Height.. 
Clem  Edward   HamilU)n 
Clinton   Ijirry  Elza  Van   Columbus 
Coates   Ronald  Perry   Ix'banon 
Cole.  .Nathan  John   Jr    Youngstown 
Coleman   Richard  Freeman.  Columbus 
CoUene   Charles  Edw.ird   Bucyrus. 
Combs  Thomas  Eugene   Dayton 
Conrad   Paul  Lewm.  Hamilton 
Corsl   Bt>bby  Glynn   Columbus 
Couk   Karl  Henry  Cleveland 
Cox,  Timothy  Robert   Canton 
Crumbaker   Larry  Homer   Salem 
Cruz.  Jesus  R<-i«ji«   Bowling  Green 
Curran   Philip  R»)bert   C(-lumbus 
Dickey   Douglas  Bugene   Ros-sburg 
Dijuglas   William  Lowell    Jr     Canal  Pulton 
DuchHiiwskl   John  Paul.  Cleveland. 
Dumas   William  Richard   Bellevue 
Dye   David  Alan    Xenia 
Early,  William  Dail    Akron 
Echols   David  Allen.  Cincinnati 
Ellwood   Eugene  l-ee.  Hamilton. 
Eppley   Gerald  Vernon.  Newark 
Parlow  Gary  .Allan.  North  Olmsted 
Faulkner.  I^irry  Allen   Wilmington 
Pellclano,  Gilbert  Cleveland 
Fields.  Liirry  Edward   Lorain 
Plnkel   William  Arthur  Columbus. 
Fisher,  David  Francois   Ejiatlake 
Fisher  Richard  Otis.  Lodl 
Fitch.  Philip.  Cincinnati 
Flanlgan    John  David    Warren 
Flora.  Larry  Vinson,  HllUard 
Fraley    David  Forre.st,  Cincinnati 
Fr.ince    William  Richard.  Garfield  Heights 
Frederick.  David  Addison.  Columbus. 
Frve    Danny  Lee    Dayton 
F',is(jn    Jack  .\nthony    Dayton 
Pu.ss    Theodore  Prank    Brookpark. 
Gamble   David  Leslie  Rt.me 
Oatw.j<xl    Michael  Owen   Toledi.i 
Of-rnardt.  Keith  Edward.  Cincinnati. 
O'.ln.s  Hugh  Craig.  Columbus 
G  >pp   Thomas  Alan,  New  Lond(jn. 
Gorney   .Jerry  Edward   Hud.son 
Gr.ifT   Th  jm.us  George   North  Olmsted. 
Orav    Ronald  K     Canton 
Greene  Charles  William.  Sandusky 
Greenlee    Duane  Theodore    BeallsvlUe. 
OrLUn    Bruce  Franklin    Goshen 
Groth.  William  George.  Monroe 
Grow   Gary  Lee  Lyndhursr 
Ouerra.  Bert.  IIL  Mlamlsburg 
Ouist   John  Joseph    Cleveland 
Haddlx.  Douglas  Bovd.  Springfield 
Hahn,  Raymond  GcTije   Jr    Youngstown 
Haines.  Paul  .Allen    Canton 
Hallas   Joseph  .Michael    Youngstown 
Hamblln    Richard  .Man    .Vtadl.son 
Hamilton    David  .Allen    Springfield 
Harp    Donald  Eugene    .Mlamlsburg 
Harris,  Paul  Wlnltord   Chllllcothe 
Harshman   Stephen  Ward   .North  Lima. 
H.i-skins    Harry  Donald,  Dayton 
Hawkins   John  Lewi.-i.  Jr    Cleveland 
Haynes,  William  Thoma.s    Lancaster 
Hedgpath    William  Th(jmas.  Dayton. 
Hill    Lamont  Douglas.  MassUIon 
Hlnderman    .Andrew  Jacob.  Columbus. 
Hinerman,  William  Ru.s.sell   Martins  Ferry 
Hodorowski    Raymond,  Lorain 
Holeman.  Ray  Walter   North  Jackson 
Holycross   Richard  l.ake   Grove  City 
HcMjd,  Jerry  Wayne,  Cincinnati 
Horner    .Albert  Leroy    Kenton 
Houston,  Richard  Paul.  Eastlake 
Houx.  Lester   Jr     .^da 
Howard    Claude    .Sew  London 
Hrlnko.  William  John    Worthlngton. 
Hudak.  .Andrew  .Michael.  Warren 
Huddleson.  Rodney  Leroy    .Milffird 
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Huddy   Danny  Joe,  Nelson vlUe 
HuITer   Albert  Eugene.  Oermantown 
Huffman,  Samuel  Lewis.  Hamilton 
Hume  Joseph  Sylvester,  Jr  ,  Hamilton 
Hunley,  James  William.  Dayton 
Hurlebaus,  Leslie  Vernard,  Chagrin  Pall-; 
Hutchinson   Randolph  Scott.  Lakewood 
Huwel    Michael  Francis.  Cincinnati 
Ingels   Charles  William.  Cincinnati 
Irving    Lee.  Heath 
Ivey.  Sherman  Lee.  Cleveland 
Jackson  Jerry  Lee.  Mingo  Junction. 
Jacob.  Phillip.  Toledo 
Jaqua.  Michael  Douglas.  Plqua 
John    Roland  Ralph.  PalnesvlUe 
Johnson.  Thomas  Alan.  New  PhUadelijh. , 
Jones.  .Arthur  Elliott.  Steubenvllle 
Jones   Davis  Allen.  Wellington 
Jonozzo.  Thomas  Charles.  Bedford 
Judklns.  Terry  William.  Wllloughby 
Keefer   Kenneth  Ray   Streetsboro. 
Kilbane.  Terence  Joseph,  Parma 
King,  James  Edward.  Dayton 
King.  Richard  Lee,  Lancaster 
Klump    John  Theodore.  MarshallvlUe 
Knight    Rick  Lee.  Columbus 
Kohr  Paul  Tlieodore.  Columbus 
Krick,  Donald  William.  Jr  .  Cleveland 
Labbe    Robert  Berg.  Salem 
Lamplcy.  Le<Tn  Parnell.  Hamilton 
Lavelle   Terrence  Michael    Cleveland 
I^  Beaxi.  David  .Allen.  Canton 
Llbbee   Larry  Lee    Norwalk 
Lind.  Ralph  Richard.  Jr  .  Columbus 
Linde    Richard  Victor   Miamltown 
Llvesay    Ralph  Howard,  Wilmington 
Livingston    Bruce  Bernard.  Lorain 
Logan   Jack  William,  Jr  .  Wllloughby 
Logue   Robert  Donald.  Warren 
Lombardo  Richard  Myron  Warren. 
Loudln.  Dale  Rus-^ell,  .Atwater 
Love,  John  Wayne   Dayton 
Lowman,  Jonathan  Pave.  Franklin. 
Luker.  Russell  Burr.  Lancaster. 
Lyklns.  Daniel  Clyde.  WlUard 
Lyons.  Gary  Dean.  Cardlngton 
Madden,  Ernest  Gary,  WellsvUle 
Malecke   James  .Allen.  WarrensvUle 
.Mandler  James  Thomas.  Toledo 
Marcum.  Waller.  Hamilton 
Martell  Gary  William.  Olmsied  Palls 
.Mastrolannl.  Thomas  Francis.  Steubenvllle 
Mathewson.  Roger  Michael.  Dayton 
McCandless.  Michael  David.  Columbus 
.McCauley   Dale  Martin.  UhrlchsvUle 
McCorrt    John  Richard.  Columbus 
.McCorkle.  .Stephen  .\lan.  Columbus. 
McCorvey.  Robert  Kenneth.  Toledo. 
Mcintosh.  Charles  Glenn.  Dayton 
McJunkln.  Ronald  Lee.  Sclotoville. 
.McKee   Charlie  Mearl.  Cincinnati. 
Menart.  James  Joseph,  Mentor  Lake 
.Merrlman    Michael  Gene.  .Mlllfield 
Meyer.  Robert  Jerome   Sidney 
.Mlddleton.  Donald  .Arthur.  .Akron 
Miles    Thomas  Edward.  Hamilton 
.Miller    Foster  Bishop.  Springfield 
Miller  Frederick  Wayne.  Berlin. 
Miller  James  Russell.  Cleveland. 
.Miller    .Mills  Craft.  Toledo 
Miller,  Ronald  Darrell,  Pedro 
Mitchell,  .John  .Albert.  Columbus 
Mitchell    Paul  Holland.  Jr  .  .Mentor 
Moore.  Phillip  .Alexander.  Marengo. 
Moreland.  John  Lee.  Youngstown 
Morrow   Terrv  Patrick.  Hamilton 
.Mowery   Carl  Francis   Springfield 
Mylant.  Steve  Victor.  Cleveland 
Neal.  Charles  Marlon.  Jr  .  GalUpoUs 
Nerad.  Waller  Joseph.  Jr  .  Maple  Heights. 
Newell,  Calvin  Eugene.  Plain  Ctty 
NewUn.  Melvin  Earl.  WellsviUe 
Nlssenbaum.  Michael  David.  Toledo. 
O'Connor.  David  Lee.  Dayton 
O'Donnell.  John  Patrick.  Youngstown 
O  Neal.  Roy  David.  Gahana 
Palran.  Walter  Allan.  Cincinnati. 
Palumbo.  Nickolas  R  .  Jr..  Maple  Heights. 
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Parker.  Roger  Louis.  Bellefontalne. 
Parker.  Samuel  Lee.  Columbus, 
Pasiva.  Michael  James.  Lakewood. 
Paul.  Joe  Calvin.  Dayton. 
Pavlakovlch.  Nicholas  AUe,  Geneva. 
Pendergraft.  Ray  Daniel.  Mtddletown. 
Perkins.  Michael  David,  Columbus. 
Perko.  Terry  John.  Maple  Heights. 
Pettaway.  Larry  Charles.  Dayton. 
Piati  Charles  William.  New  Matamoras. 
Pierson.  Leroy,  Hamilton. 
Poole.  Hartwlg  Ralph.  Dayton. 
Poppaw.  Michael  Robert,  Dayton. 
p. liter.  Raymond  George,  Campbell. 
Priebe.  James  Edward.  Cleveland. 
Pritchard.  Donald  Ray.  Cincinnati. 
Prommersberger.  James  Edwl,  Youngstown. 
R  illch.  Donald.  Lorain 
Ralston.  Thomas  Joseph.  Columbus. 
Hauschenberg.  Douglas  Edwa.  Sterling. 
Rav.  Timothy.  Dayton 
Reeves.  William  Douglas.  Jr..  Mansfield. 
Reynolds.  Robert  Clarence.  Sandusky. 
Khoades.  David.  Bergholz. 
Riffle,  Stanley.  Columbus. 
Riichey.  Luther  Edmond,  Jr..  Mansfield. 
Ro.Ark.  Edward  Lee.  Lancaster. 
Rodzen.  Bernard  James.  Warren. 
Ronald.  Thomas  Alan.  Tuscarawas. 
Rfisser.  Gary  Edward.  CrooksvUle. 
S.ibec.  David  Louis.  Vandalla. 
Siiuer.  Walter.  Jr  .  Hinckley. 
Schmltz.  Richard  Travis.  Cleveland. 
S.hnelder.  Gare  Gene.  Port  Jennings. 
S(  hriner.  Junior  Lee.  Lancaster. 
Scott.  Warren  Taylor.  Oberlln. 
Seall.  George  Melvin.  Columbus. 
Sens.  Philip  Marlon,  Newark. 
Sli.ifer.  Donald  Mally.  11.  Dayton. 
Sl.arp.  Richard  Dennis.  Dayton. 
Slippherd.  Clifford,  Dayton 
Shepherd.  Gordon,  CrldersvlUe. 
Sherman.  Andrew  Marco. 
Sh   up.  Roy  Nenl.  Cincinnati. 
Siiillano.  Joseph  A  .  Jr..  Glrard. 
Sill.'.  Prank  Richard,  Canton. 
Simons.  Leroy  Eugene,  Springfield. 
Stnith.  Allen  Dewayne.  Bryan. 
Smith.  Dennis.  Columbus. 
Smith.  James  Alvln,  Columbus. 
Smith.  Michael  Edward,  Hamilton, 
Smith.  Thomas  Eugene.  Akron. 
Snitch.  John  Herbert,  Sheffield  Lake. 
Spak.  George  Stephen.  Jr..  Akron. 
.^peir.  Dale  Lloyd.  North  Baltimore. 
Spencer.  James  Herbert,  Poland. 
S'.uneart.  Ronald  Keith,  Plqua. 
Starr.  Ronald  Dean,  Martins  Perry. 
stein.  .Alan  Albert,  Sandusky. 
Steward.  James  Herbert,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
S'lckel.  Gary  Stephen,  Dayton. 
Strahm.  Robert  Euguene,  Kenton. 
Swafford.  Kenneth  Wayne,  Cincinnati. 
Swfesy,  John  Earl,  Parma. 
Taylor,  Grant  C.irl.  TlflBn. 
Tavlor,  James  Timothy,  Grafton. 
TrnvnlUger.  Virgil  Byron,  McClure. 
T  len.  Freddie  Edward.  Ashtabula. 
Tiiompson.  Dallas  Eugene,  Barberton. 
Thompson.  Jerrald  Rich.  Columbus. 
Th  irnlon.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Shelby. 
Tomalka.  Vincent  Mllo.  Youngstown. 
Toops.  FYancls  Ivan.  Logan. 
Troxell.  Donald  Richard,  Shelby. 
V.ir.  CUikc.  John  William.  Cincinnati. 
Vaughn.  Jeffrey  Paul.  Canal  Pulton. 
Wade.  William  Glenn.  Berea. 
W.iiler.  Charles  Robert.  Chllllcothe. 
W.issenich,  Stephen  George,  Dayton. 
V.'cbster.  Thomas  Montrose,  Lake  Milton, 
Wiidner.  Richard  Dale,  Columbus. 
Wfst.  Frederick  Thomas,  Cleveland. 
West.  James  Dennis,  West  Milton. 
White.  Gene  Arcaro,  Oberlln. 
W;idman.  Richard  Lynn,  Cleveland. 
Williams.  Leroy,  Cincinnati. 
Williams,  Noah,  Columbus. 
Wilson.  Nelson  Eddie,  Hamilton. 
Wohigamuth,  Billy  Robert,  Sylvanla. 
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Wooden,  Joe  Pete,  Jr.,  Columbus 
Wuertz,  Robert  Damlan.  Columbus. 
Wynne,  Jerry  Peter,  Barberton. 
Young,  William  Russell,  Jr.,  Barnesville. 
Zegarac,  Daniel  Gregory,  Klrtland. 
Navy 

Agee,  John  Charles,  Llndsey. 
Barschow,  William  Marcus,  Bay  Village. 
Butsko,  Albert  Michael,  Wester\-llle 
Conklin,  Thomas  Arthur.  South  Euclid, 
Cottrill,  George  W,  Jr,,  Chillicothe, 
Crawford,  Charles  Hugh.  Batavla. 
Davis,  Terry  Lee,  Parma, 
Dennis,  Mark  V.,  Miamisburg. 
Edris,  Richard  John,  Newark. 
Gilliam,  Thomas  Edward.  Rocky  River. 
GoUahon,  Gene  Raymond,  Cincinnati. 
Hume,  Kenneth  Edward,  Cincinnati. 
Judd,  Michael  Barry,  Cleveland. 
Keyer,  Dennis  Lee,  Xenia. 
Lozano,  Edward  Robert,  Youngstown. 
Manton,  Bruce  Arthur,  Youngstown. 
Monat,  Donald  Henry,  Jr.,  Gallon, 
Oquendo.  John  Onofre,  Jr,,  Campbell. 
Plants,  Thomas  Lee.  Medina. 
Prudhomme,  John  Douglas,  Tipp  City. 
Rhodes.  Joseph  John.  Youngstown. 
Roach,  Richard   Franklin,  East  Liverpool. 
Starkey,  Blair  William,  Canton. 
Vogt.    Leonard    PYederlck.   Jr  .    Cincinnati. 
Zavocky,  James  John,  Parma. 

OKLAHOMA 
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Adair,  Thurman,  Ardmore. 

Allen,  Robert  Eugene.  Oklahoma  City. 

Allen,  Ronald  Stewart,  III,  Muskogee. 

Anderson,  Kenneth  Ray,  Mounds. 

Aranda,  Eugene  Leonard,  Anadarko. 

Arnold,  Kenneth  Harold,  Oklahoma  City. 

Bailey,  James  Edwin,  Bartlesville. 

Barbee,  Thomas  Joseph,  Chelsea. 

Beckham,  Jerry  Lee,  Tulsa. 

Heeler,  Clifford  Doll,  Muldrow. 

Bennett,  Dwight  Lloyd.  Tecumseh. 

Hemannon,  John  Calvin,  Sayre. 

Hrock,  William  Tony,  Wilburton. 

Huford,  Alpha  Lee,  El  Reno. 

Bullard,  Curtis  Herman,  Wister. 

Burgess,  Donald  Ray,  Tulsa. 

Burkett,  Joseph  William,  Muskogee. 

Byrd,  Elmer  Don,  Oklahoma  City. 

Campbell,  Edgar  Allen,  Ponca  City. 

Carter,  Ernest  Lee,  Tulsa. 

Carver,  Billy  Kay,  Coweta. 

Christie,  Edward  Eugene,  Stillwell. 

Christy,  GUmore  Wilson,  Tulsa. 

Churchill,  Wendell  Eugene,  Woodward. 

Coe,  Benny  Bob,  Owasso. 

Cole,  Willie,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Craythorne,  Robert  Earl,  Duncan. 

Dally,  Sam  Webster.  Stringtown. 

Davis,  Huren  Ray,  Muskogee. 

Dempsey,  Jack  Taylor,  Coalgate. 

Dolron,  Wilfred  Alcide,  Lawton. 

Dore,  James  Allen,  Tulsa. 

Dresher.  Harry  Everett,  Jr..  Vinita. 

Edwards,  Charles  David,  Tulsa. 

Eisenberger,  George  Joe  Bu,  Pawhuska. 

Elliott,  Billy  Ronald,  Heavener. 

Emmett,  Gary  William,  Lawton. 

Evans,  John  Troy,  Ardmore. 

Parbro,  Millard  Wade,  Vinita. 

Fields,  James  Benjamin,  Tulsa. 

Porman,  Clarence  Gene,  Ponca  City. 

Forrester,  Jorden  Duwayne,  Tulsa. 

Franklin,  Marvin  Lyle,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Gaines,   William   Franklin,   Sand   Springs. 

Gardner,  Daniel  Eli,  Oklahoma  City. 

GUmore,  William  Allen.  Oklahoma  City. 

Green,  Wesley,  Park  Hill. 

Gresham,  Wllbert  James.  Hoffman. 

Grosslln,  Gallen  Cheek.  Midwest  City 

Guild.  Leroy  J.,  Jr..  Prague. 

Hall,  HiUle  Allen,  Sand  Springs. 

Hampton,  David  Coru-ad,  Oklahoma  City. 

Harvey,  Robert  Leon.  Moore. 

Henderson,  Marion  P.,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Henslee.  James  Eugene,  Oklahoma  City. 
Hllderbrand.  Ronald  Lee.  Laverne 
Hill.  Douglas  Wayne,  Lawton 
Holbrook,  James  Newton.  Washington. 
Hopkins.  Alvin.  Jr..  Oklahoma  City, 
Hudspeth.  James  L.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Humphries.  Wayne  Warren.  Shawnee 
Hunter.  Michael  J  ,  Mcalesley 
Hutson.  Ronald  Wayne.  Sapulpa. 
Isaacs.  Royal  George.  Jr  .  Allen 
Johnson.   Clifford    Curtis,   Fairfax. 
Johnson.  James  Earl.  Splro 
Johnson.  Paul  William.  Tulsa, 
Johnson,   Robert  Lee.  Jr  .   Oklahoma   City, 
Johnson,  Vernon  Joe,  Del  City. 
Jones.  Billy  Charles.  Okmulgee 
Jones,  Howard  Lee,  Tupelo 
Jones.  Jerry  Robert.  Norman. 
Jones,  Sammy.  Jr  ,  Tulsa 
Jordan.  Joe  Rltchard.  Madlll. 
Kelley,  Joe  C  .  Stilwell. 
Kennedy,   Marcus   Truman.    Skiatook. 
Kingsbury.   Dave   Royce.   Sunset  Lake. 
Knight,  Michael  Perry.  Sapulpa 
Krieger,  Eldon  Eugene.  Wayne 
Lasiter,  Lawrence  Ray.  Lawton. 
Laskey.  John  Bennle.  Bristow. 
Le  Clair,  Prentice  Dale,  Tulsa, 
leathers.  Clifford  W  .  Jr..  Wright  City. 
Leemhuls.  Donald  J  .  Clinton. 
Lewis.  Jerry  D.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Madden.  Rory  Antonio.  Kingstown. 
Marlow.  John  P  .  Glencoe 
Martie.  Ernest  Raymond.  Chandler. 
Mayer,  Alexander  Leo.  Choctaw 
McBurnett,  Larry  Turner.  T\ilsa 
McClure,  James  M..  Apache 
McWhorter.  Jerry  Monroe.  Cushing. 
McWlUiams.  Richard  Eugen.  Norman, 
Mikulecky.  Donald  Henry.  Palrvlew, 
Mitchell,  Arthur  G  .  Oklahoma  City. 
Mosburg,  Henry  Lee.  Putnam. 
Moses.  Leslie  Don.  Wetumka. 
Mullins.  William  Donald.  Ada. 
Neely.  E>onald  Lee.  Mounds 
Noah.  Josh  Cain.  Hugo 
Ozle.  Lewis  Milton.  Amber 
Oliver.  Charles  Edward.  Seminole. 
Owens.  FYed  Monroe.  Pirher 
Parker.  Richard  Howard.  Bartlesville. 
Patton.  Ronald  Wade.  Del  City 

Pearl.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Muskogee 

Peters.  Josh.  Salina 

Pierce.  Oscar  Wayne.  Pauls  Valley. 

Pitts.  Riley  Leroy.  Oklahoma  City. 

Poolaw.  Pascual  Cleatus.  Sr  .  Apache. 

Powell.  David  Bruce.  Jr  .  Begps 

Pray.  Vern  Lee.  Ponca  C:tv. 

Ray.  John  Mack.  Broken  Bow 

Reyman.  Lawrence  Francis.  Oklahoma  City. 

Rhamy,  Raymond  Dale.  Cushlne 

Riddle.  Waiter  Ray.  Anad.^rko. 

Rieger.  Rodney  L..  Enid 

Roberts.  .Albert  C  .  Lawton 

Robinson.  Thomas  Dale.  Miami 

Rodgers.  Billy  Gene.  .Alex 

Sanders.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Porum 

Saunders.  Basil  Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 

Shaw.  Clarence  Lee.  .Ardmore. 

Shaw.  Roland  Junior.  T^ilsa, 

Shipley,  Drew  Etouglas.  Miami. 

Shuyler.  James  Earnest.  Buffalo. 

Simmons.  Ronald  Wayne.  Blackwell 

Singleton.  J.  D..  Bokchito. 

Smith.  Jack  Milton.  Bartlesville. 

Snook.  James  Arthur.  Tulsa 

Sodowsky,  Melvin  E>ewayne.  Palrvlew 

Stephenson.  David  Richard.  Sand  Springs. 

Stinson.  George  William.  Jr.,  Adair 

Stivers.  George  Edward,  Tulsa 

Sullens.  George  Buster.  Jr  .  Pryor. 

Taber.  Jerry  Dean.  Enid. 

Tagman.  Johnny  Ray.  Owasso 

Tarkington.  Richard.  Jr  .  Okmulgee 

Tarver.  Lloyd  Robert.  Oklahoma  City. 

Taylor,  Clyde  David.  L;\wton. 

Thomas.  Joe  Minor.  T^ilsa. 

Thompson.  Geoige  Ray,  Oklahoma  City. 
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Ttiotapton.  Nathaniel  Anthon,  TuIm. 
Thompson.  Turner  L  .  Jr  .  Tallhlna 
Trl^.  Sam  Richard,  Jr  ,  Tulsa 
Turner.  Bugene.  Wlster 
Wade,  Thomaa  Joe.  Antlers 
Wataon.  Ronald  l>ee.  D  Reno 
Webater.  Henry  Wayne.  Vlnlta 
Whlted.  James  L*fayette,  Oklahoma  City 
Whltdeld.  Richard  K  .  Oklahoma  City 
Wlegert.  Larry  Robert,  Uc  Loud. 
Wilson.  John  Charles.  Kdmond 
Wlnget  Harold  William,  B*rUeeville 
Wolfe.  Hulsa  D  .  Lawton 
Wood,  Roes  W  .  Jr  .  Carnegie 
Wright.  Roscoe.  Jr  .  Wynnewood. 
Young.  Ronald  Wayne.  Tulsa 

Air  Force 
Brown,  Gordon  Richard  Oklahoma  City 
Campbell.  Dwlght  Stanley   Palrland 
Cox.  Stanley  Gilbert.  Tulsa 
Crisp.  William  Henry.  Pltzhugh 
Cumlskey.  James  Lee.  Claremore 
Davie.  Thomas  E*rl   Jr  ,  Tulsa 
Davis.  Rot>ert  Wendell.  Oklahoma  City 
Egger.  John  Culbertaon.  Jr  .  Tuls«. 
Gauley.  Jamea  Paul.  Rlngwood 
George.  3  W  .  Canadian 
Goucher.  Edward  Louis  Oklahoma  City 
Nabors.  J    C  ,  Tulsa 
RitcKle.  Herman  Hiram   Okmulgee. 
Smith.  Myron  Prancia,  Uc  Alester 
Woodworth.  Samuel  Alexande.  Mingo 
Marine  Corpi 

Abmeyer  Kenneth  Ronald.  Tulsa 
Adams.  John  Terry.  Covington 
Armstrong.  Deaxi  Edward.  Atoka 

Bennett.  Anthony  Hercules.  Tulsa 

Bennett.  Jerry  Claud.  Frederick 

Bernard.  Donald  Lee.  Midwest  City. 

Boatman.  L*rry  Neal,  Caddo 

Bruns.  Robert  Harris.  Cushlng 

Bums.  Gerald  Ray.  Enid 

Cardwell.  Johnnie  Wayne.  Blackwell. 

Chapman.  David  Lee.  Tulsa 

Clay.  Raymond.  Oklahoma  City 

Cloee.  Ployd  Eugene,  Dewey 

D&nlels,  Charles  Wealey,  Jr  ,  Lawton. 

Davis,  Ray  Elbert.  Glenpool 

Davoult.  Gaylon  D»ryl.  Oklahoma  City 

Dlrlckson,  M*non  Lee.  Tonkawa 

Downing.  William  Kelly   Port  Gibson. 

Dunc*n.  Galvln  Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 

Edmonds.  William  OrvUle.  Tulsa 

Evans,  CUve  Leroy,  L*wton. 

Everett,  Tony.  Oklahoma  City 

Powler.  Jamee  Harrell,  Ponca  City 

Preeman,  John  Oliver,  Hlnton 

Goddard.  Robert  Gordon,  JenKs 

Grammar      WllUam     Michael,     Oklahoma 
City 

Gulnn,  Allan,  Bokoshe 

Gustafson,  Donald  Lee,  El  Reno. 

Haley.  Tommy  Wayne,  Enid 

Hamilton,  Ployd  Wayne,  Tulsa. 

Harvey,  Larry  Drew.  Oklahoma  City. 

Hewitt.  William  Prank,  Drumrtght. 
Hlsaw,  Teddy  Lee.  Jr  ,  Cattooea. 
Jennings.  Earl  Wayne,  Colcord. 
Johnson,  Daryl  Linn.  Oklahoma  City. 
Johnson.  James.  Jr  .  Ponca  City 
Johnson,  Jerry  Dean.  Wheatland 
Johnson.  John  Klrby   Midwest  City 
Johnson,  Lee  Grant,  Tulsa 
Keck,  G-u-th  Wayne,  Jr    W(xxlward. 
Keck,  Russell  Porreet.  Okmulgee 
Klnkle,  Bobby  Gene  Oklahoma  City. 
Manners,  David  Paul.  Durant 
Marr,  Noel  Don.  Ada. 
Matlock.  Nelson  .Allen.  Depew  Creek, 
McBrlde,  James  Larry   Anadarko 
McElhannon   James  Phillip.  Okmulgee 
Miller.  Allen  Perda,  Midwest  City, 
Miller,  Phillip.  Oklahoma  City 
Moyer,  Robert  Wade    Tulsa 
Mulllns.  Jimmy  Meryl,  Del  City 
Noah,  Marvin  Tldwell.  Broken  Bow 
Odom.  Henry  Duane,  Eldorado 
Pesewonit    Russell  Eugene,  Lawton 
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Rembert,  Harvey  Lee,  Bnld. 
Reynokla,  William  Donald.  Ponca  City. 
Robblns.  L^wrenoe  Stephen,  Midwest  City. 
Royal.  Jerry  Charles.  Oklahoma  City 
Russell.  Kenneth  Truman,  Perry. 
Sanders.  Prederlck  Wright.  Oklahoma  City. 
Schalf.  Jamee  Ray,  Headrlck. 
Schoumeller,  David  Lee,  Tulsa. 
Shackelford,  Ivan  J  ,  Jr  ,  Mudrow 
Shelton,  James  Harvey,  Hominy. 
Slllaway.  Charles  Bugene.  Oklahoma  City. 
Smith.  James  Robert.  Adair. 
Thomas.  Charles  Elbert.  Oklahoma  City. 
Thompson.  Prank  Albert.  Yukon 
Treat.  Ployd  Gene,  Kaw  City 
Tull.  Martin  Nelson.  Pryor 
Williams,  Jamee,  Oklahoma  City. 
Williams.    James    Edward,    Jr  ,    Oklahoma 
City 

Williams,  larry  Glen,  Broken  Bow 
Wilson   Isaiah  Herman,  Tulsa 
Wilson.  James  Clair.  Choctaw 
Young.  William  Glenn,  Sapulpa. 

Savy 

Boon.  Miirllii  Eugene,  Watonga. 

Broad.  WlUani  Ray.  Tulsa 

Carter   Merle  Keith,  Sapulpa 

Cazares,  James  Steven,  Oklahoma  Clty. 

Deaton,  Carl  Wixxlrow.  Howe 

Pryer.  Charles  Wlgger.  Oklahonui  City. 

Hubbard.  Charles  Austin.  Oklahoma  City. 

McKee   Wesley  Raymond,  Porum 

Olmstead.  Stanley  Edward,  Marshall. 

OREGON 
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Ames.  Oary  Dennis.  Portland 

Barnett.  ,Man  Lynn   Astoria 

Bauman   Charles  W    Maupln 

Benstin  Stanley  J    Klnzua 

Blackman   David  Rawson  III.  Toledo. 

Bolden.  RolUe  Lee.  Albany 

Brannfors   Erie  -Arthur.  Portland. 

Brooks  Clearence  Herbert.  Portland 

Cartwrlght  James  Warren.  Eugene 

Cartwrlght   Ronald  Joseph.  Eugene 

Chandler.  Larry  Tom.  Milton  Preewater, 

Chatburn  Thomas  Welllngto.  Merrill. 

Clark   Davlrt  Lloyd.  La  Grande 

Collins  Francis  Leo   Klamath  Palls 

Cook,  Melvln  Bruce  Salem 

Crabtree,  Mltchael  Andrew   Portland. 

Cramer.  Henry  Lee.  PrlnevlUe 

Crocker.  David  Stephen.  Medford. 

De  Butts   Daniel  Prenchy.  Lebanon. 

Dletz,  Lewis  Ray   Portland 

Duncan.  Lloyd  .Mvnn.  .Mbany 

EUls   .\ldwln  .\rdean.  Jr  .  Portland 

Erwin   .\rthur  .Mbert.  Eugene 

Fellows.  Robert  Dawyne.  Ontario 

Flllman.  Walter  Charles.  3r  .  Cave  Junction. 

Fleming.  John  F  .  Grants  Pass 

Poster,  Jamess  Wilbur  Scappoose. 

Poster.  Larry  Ray.  Salem 

Garner.  Lydes  Jay,  Jr  .  Mapleton. 

Oe<jrKe.  Edward  Lee.  Myrtle  Creek. 

Oessel   Greg  Low  Hermlston 

Hamlll.  Wright  Bartwyn.  Albany. 

Hardenbrook.  Robert  Homer.  Eugene. 
Hill,  Joe  Lawrence.  Coqullle 

Holladay  George  Alfred,  Coos  Bay. 

Huffman.  Gerald  Don,  Newport 

Hurse,  Kenneth  Charles,  Sweet  Home. 

Irwin,  William  Edward,  Portland. 

Johnson,  Gary  Ray  SUverton 

Hamph,  Michael  Clyde.  Newberg 

Kllndt,  Dan  Thomas,  Astoria 

Klinefelter.  Gaylord  Natha,  Harbor 

La  Flemme.  Delbert  Charles,  Salem. 

Ladd,  Oary  Melvln.  Cottage  Grove. 

Lagrand   William  John.  Portland, 

Lawson.  Michael  Lester.  Medford. 

Lewis.  Arthur  Eugene   Portland. 

Louvrlng,  Carl  Predru-k.  Lowell 

Lovett,  Donald  Walter.  Portland. 

MacDonald,  John  .\lan,  Estacada 

Mangat.  Fredrick  Charles.  Veronla. 

Marcum,  Leonard  Gerald,  Jefferson. 

Matson,  Harold  Eugene,  Independence. 
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McDonald,  Jerry  Duane,  Salem. 

McMullen,  Lyman  AUlster,  Newport, 

McNlnch,  Philip  Aaron,  Portland. 

Mlchaells,  John  David,  Portland. 

Miller,  Donald  Oene.  Myrtle  Point, 

Morgan.  David  Allen.  Salem. 

Mulr.  William  Ouy.  Eugene. 

Mundhenke,  Douglas  O,.  Portland. 

Newport,  Oary  Lee,  Roseburg, 

O  Brlen,  John  Henry,  Buttle  Palls. 

Olson,  Orover  Konard,  Grants  pass. 

Ortls,  Joseph  Raye.  Oakland. 

Patterson,  Donald  Lee,  Florence. 

Perkins.  Dale  Allen,  Oregon  City. 

Phillips.  Robert  James,  Mllwaukle. 

Phillips.  Walter  Mack,  Salem 

Pyle,  Jesse  Andrew,  Sprlng^fleld. 

Rlppy.  Terry  Allen,  Hammond. 

Roberts,  David  William,  Portland. 

Rohde.  Lloyd  Hans.  Madras. 

Roland.  Larus  Wayne.  Portland. 

Sandefur  BlUle  E  .  Cottage  Grove. 

Sergent  Walter  A  ,  Portland. 
Seellg,  Qerd  Franz,  Beaverton. 

Shipp,  Keith  Leroy,  MedXord 
Shrlver,  Robert  8.  Jr..  Eugene. 
Sleben.  Thomas  Richard.  Corvallls. 
Sills,  Etarel  Lee.  Salem. 
Snow.  Charles  Harry,  MedXord. 
Soderstrom,  William  E  .  Albany 
Speare,  Walter  Richard  III,  Bedford, 
Sprinkle,  Vernon  Patrick,  Portland. 
Steele,  Daniel  Scott,  Redmond. 
Stephenson,  William  Wlllar,  Mitchell. 
Stinnett.  Richard  Doll,  Roseburg. 
Sudborough,  Michael  G  ,  Ashland 
Thompson,  Leland  Herbert,  Portland 
Tolbert,  Dale  William,  West  Linn. 
Ullberg,  Victor  Vance,  Portland 
Van  Poll,  Hubert  Clarence.  Cottage  Grove. 
Vance.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Yoncalla. 
West.  Robert  Lee.  Grants  Pass. 
Wells,  Allen  Olalne,  Tlgard. 
Wilson,  Lawrence  Humes  Jr.,  Lorane. 
Wisdom,  Selwln  Deroy,  Eugene. 
Yabes.  Maximo.  Oakrldge. 
Air  Force 
McClellan,  Paul  Truman  Jr..  West  Stayton. 
Moore.  Charles  Larry,  Huntington. 
Musgrove,  John  David,  Eugene. 
Shorack,  Theodore  James  Jr.,  Salem. 
Swift,  Derald  Dean,  Vale. 
Walker.  Lloyd  Francis,  Mt.  Angel. 
Walker,  Thomas  Taylor,  Toledo. 
Walsh.  Thomas  Charles,  Portland. 

Marine  Corps 
Aday.  Richard  Donald,  Portland. 
Barber.  Ronald  Lee,  Umatilla. 
Barker,  James  Harold,  Portland. 
Bauer,  William  Lyle.  Creswell. 
Beam.  Ernest  Lee.  Yoncalla. 
Bentley.  Duane  Russell.  Portland. 
Bern.  Harold  Stanley,  Powers. 
Blanton,  Michael  Merle.  Portland. 
Brandon,  David  Bruce  Jr.,  Lake  Oswego 
Brllee,  James  Walter,  Portland 
Brown,  DennU  Earl,  The  Dalles. 
Brown,  Raymond,  Earl,  Portland 
Button,  Monty,  Duwayne,  Coos  Bay. 
Bystedt  David  John.  Portland. 
Carey.  John  Douglas.  Salem. 
Clifton.  Layne  Parell.  Lakevlew. 
Coates.  Donald  Leroy,  Tlgard. 
Coffman.  Douglas  Davis.  Bend. 
Collins.  Robert  Knapp.  Eugene. 
Crary,  Morrell  Joseph.  Salem. 
Crawn.  Ronald  Marcel.  Portland. 
Daffron,  Jimmy  Sherman.  Portland. 
Darnal I.  Don  Edward,  Bend. 
Dooley,  Richard  Lee,  Cooe  Bay. 
Duncan.  Eklward  Francis,  Portland. 
Elford.  Gary  Eugene,  Newport. 
Evenhus.  Gerald  Wallace,  Salem. 
Ploren.  Jimmy  Erik.  Klamath  Palls. 
Puller.  Robert  Gene,  Portland. 
Gardner,  James  Lee,  Portland. 
Greeley.  Michael  Jefferson.  Mllwaukle. 
Harris,  Dennis  Day,  Mullno. 
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Marine  Corps 
Hasllnger.  Paul  Michael,  Portland. 
Henderson.  Roger  Leo,  PortlaxMl. 
lyndellln,  Edward  Allen,  Portland. 
janlglan,  Richard  Allen,  Beaverton. 
Johnson,  Jay  Dean,  Medford. 
Jones,  Thomas  Jake.  Portland. 
Kelley,  P»atrlck  Gene,  Odd  Beach. 
Kelly,  Joe  Dustln,  Portland. 
Koho  William  Harmon,  Bend. 
Lee,  John  Raymond,  Creswell, 
Llndaey,  Larry  Alan,  Portland. 
Longanecker,  Ronald  Lee,  Portland. 
Machau.  Johnle  Boyd.  Redmond. 
Martini,  Gary  Wayne,  Portland. 
Mathews,  Orover  C,  Jr„  Roseburg. 
McStravlck,  Richard  P.  Jr„  Portland. 
Meeker,  Timothy  James,  Redmond. 
Meier,  Terrance  Leo.  Portland, 
Nelson.  Bradley  All>ert.  Portland, 
Okamoto,  Roger  Thomas,  Portland. 
Osborne,  Amoe  Roy,  Winston. 
Perkins,  Keith  Charles,  Hood  River. 
Phares.  Kenneth  Duane.  Astoria. 
Pierce.  Merrick  Robert.  Portland. 
Rowden,  James  Herbert,  Medford. 
Russell,  David  Gordon,  Salem. 
Shadburne.  Brooke  McKay,  Ashland. 
Smith.  Earl  Prederlck,  Albany. 
Smith,  Marvin  R.,  Powers. 
Smith,  Steven  Adrian.  West  Linn. 
Spohn,  Kenneth  Raymond,  Portland. 
Stuart,  James  Henry,  Turner. 
Sumerlln.  Terry  Lee.  Bandon. 
Tate.  Lyle  Scott.  PcM-tland. 
Watrous.  Robert  Roland,  Cooe  Bay. 
Webb,  Michael  Ray.  Springfield. 
West,  Garfield,  Jr.,  Portland, 
Williams,  Fred  Joseph  Jr.,  Sweet  Home. 
WlUams,  Ralph  Oene.  Hlnes, 
Wright,  George  Nathan.  Boring. 
Ycung,  John  Edward,  Tlgard. 

Navy 
Austin,  Carl  Benjamin,  Woodbum. 
Burke,  William  Ervln,  III,  Roseburg. 
Cook.  Lewis  Collin,  Portland. 
Cooper,  David  Lawrence,  Mllwaukle. 
Cummlngs.  David  Newton  Rouge  River. 
Goeden,  Gene  William,  Cornelius. 
Hann.  Oarold  Arthur,  Aumsville. 
Hetntz,  Ronald  Arthur,  Eugene. 
Horner,  Michael  Mervin,  Joseph. 
Nelsen,  Dean  Richard,  Portland. 
Pierce,  Allen  Linn,  North  Bend. 
Schon,  John  Edward,  Portland. 
Webb,  Frederic  Peers.  Redmond. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Abbott,  Denis  Eugene.  McConnellsburg, 
Ad.im,  Barry  L,,  Reading. 
Adams,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Carlisle. 
Adams,  Robert  Leland,  Tarentum, 
Alkey,  Timothy  Wayne,  Warrensville. 
Allen,  Richard  C,  Philadelphia. 
Allum,  Daniel  E.,  DllUner. 
Althoff,  Rodney  Eugene,  York. 
Amantea,  Samuel  Donald,  West  Mifflin. 
Amos,  Joe,  Philadelphia. 
Anderson,  William  Edgar,  Jr.,  Acme. 
Andre,   Douglas   Vernon,   Chicora. 
Auflere,  Armand  James,  Lansdale. 
Bapenstose,  Tom  Jay,  Reading. 
Bashaw,  James  Malcolm,  Belleville. 
Baker,  Jack  Amos,  SlpesvlUe. 
Baker,  Joseph  Wright,  Pittsburgh. 
Balmer,  Wayne  Ashley.  Beaver  Springs. 
Balukonls,  Richard  Charles.  West  Hazleton. 
Earner.  Larry  Kenneth,  Loganton. 
Barnett,  John  Daniel,  Jr,,  Reading. 
Barrott,  William  Chauncey,  Philadelphia. 
Baun,  David  Elroy,  Mercer, 
Beck,  Joseph  Robert,  Jr,.  Oreencastle. 
Bell,  Charles  Arthur,  Philadelphia. 
Bennlng,  William  Donavan,  Pittsburgh. 
Bense,  John  Prederlck,  Jr.,  PhlladelphU. 
Benson,  Arnold.  Jr..  Chester. 
Berg.  Gerald  Leroy,  Reading. 
Beyrand,  John  Michael,  Wyano. 


PINNSTLVANIA — Continued 
Army 
Bingham,  Michael  Francis,  Philadelphia, 
Blsh,  Leonard  Thomas,  Plymouth, 
Blanchett,  Stephen  Paul,  Philadelphia. 
Blanco,  Charles  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Blotser,  Edward   Joseph,  nttsburgh. 
Bollch,  Kenneth  Charles,  Auburn. 
Bonney,  Alan  Wayne,  Easton. 
Boorman,  James  Edward,  Hulmeville. 
Booth,   John   Robert,   Balnbridge. 
Borlck,  Joseph  James,  Wllkes-Barre. 
Bowman,  John  David,  in,  Secane. 
Boyd,  Richard  Klemm,  Jr.,  Carlisle. 
Boyer,  Steven  Hess,  Lancastle. 
Brayboy,  Bryant,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Brennan,  Oary  C,  Pittsburgh. 
Brennan,  John  Francis,  Braddock. 
BriUo,  Albert,   Jr.,   Canonsburg. 
Brlsoda,  Stephen  Charles,  Frackville. 
Bri2K>li,  Louis  Elmldio,  Coraopolis. 
Bronakoski,  James  Dennis,  Erie. 
Brooks,  James  Francis,  Jr.,  McKeesport. 
Brooks,  Richard  W.,  Ill,  Philadelphia. 
Bropby,  Patrick  Joseph,  Elrie. 
Brown,  Michael  Paul,  Hazleton. 
Bro>wn,  Ralph  Wayne,  Benton. 
Brown,  SherriU  Vance,  Pittsburgh. 
Brown,  Walter,  Philadelphia, 
Bryan,  Hector  Warren,  Philadelphia. 
Buckley,  William  Robert,  Scranton. 
Burd,  Harmon  Charles,  Derry. 
Burke,  Marshall,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Bumlte,  Barry  Tyson,  Springfield. 
Buza,  Frederick  Andrew,  Barnesboro. 
Camarote,  Manfred  Francis,  Philadelphia, 
Camino,  John  Edward,  Brownsville, 
Cara,  Robert  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  John  Patrick  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
Camell,  Patrick  J.,   Philadelphia. 
Carney,  Thomas  Earl,  Stroudsburg. 
Carr,  Robert  Hardy,  Philadelphia. 
Carr,  Robert  Howard,  Jr.,  Beaver  Falls. 
Casp,  Michael  Allen,  Beaver. 
Cassel,  Ronald  Roy,  Harrlsburg. 
Cavarocchi,  Joseph,  Phlaldelphla. 
Cerene,  Ambrose  Joseph,  Olyphant, 
Chase,  Raymond  Howard,  Jr.,  Meadville. 
Chatman,    Nathaniel,   Pittsburgh. 
Christy,  Albert  Krisunas.  Mercer. 
Chulchatschlnow,  Walerlja,  Philadelphia, 
Clark,  Reuben  L.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
dinger,  Ouy  Wesley,  Jr.,  Lewistown. 
Cobarrubio,  Louis  Antonio,  Philadelphia, 
Coffey,  Edward   Aubrey,  Pittsburgh. 
CofHeld,  John  David,  Philadelphia. 
Cole,  William  Noel,  Clalrton. 
Coleman,  Joel  Daniel,  F>ittsburgh. 
Collins,  John  James,  Vandergrlft. 
Collins,  Michael  Timothy,  Philadelphia. 
Cooper,  Alexander,  Philadelphia. 
Correll,  Joseph  Clair,  Hamburg. 
Covington,  Hopson,  Bristol. 
Cox.  David  Lee,  Jr.,   Pittsburgh. 
Cox,  Edward  Jan.  Jeannette. 
Crafton.  James  J..  Philadelphia. 
Craig,  David,  in,  Pitcalrn. 
Crane,  Donald  Ellis,  Stillwater. 
Cross,  Joseph  Alexander,  Philadelphia. 
Crowder,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  Chadds  Ford. 
Cryater,  James  Perry,  EEI,  Pittsburgh. 
Cummlngs,  Richard  Michael,  Wilkes  Barre. 
Dahr,  John  Wesley,  DlUsburg. 
Dalola,  John  Francis,  m.  Penndel. 
Danowskl,  David  Lee,  Philadelphia. 
Darling,  Robert  Harry.  Pittsburgh. 
Davis,  Charles  Augustus,  Johnstown. 
Davis,  Oerald  Edward,  Bethlehem. 
Davis,  Robert  Arnold,  Oxford. 
Davis,  Theodore  H.,  Neshaminy. 
Davison,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Montrose. 
De  Hart,  Solomon  William,  Lebanon. 
De  Voe,  Robert  Lee,  Fawn  Grove. 
Decker,  David  John,  Yardley. 
Deisher,  Lawrence  James,  Reading. 
Detrlzbe,  James  Burkhardt.  Bethlehem. 
Dewey,  James  Elliott,  Glencoe. 
Dl  Stefano,  Ronald  Michael,  Philadelphia. 
Dlzon,  John  T„  Plains. 
Dodson,  Wesley  Ellsworth,  Robinson. 
Domlan,  Edward  Thomas,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Dougherty,  Theodore  Aloyis,  Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Continued 
Army 
Douglas,  Frank  Frederick,  Columbia. 
Downey,  Charles  Robert,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Drake,  Glenn  Franklin,  Rocu-lng  Spring. 
Dressier.  Emmett  L.,  Carlisle. 
Drlza,  Stanley  William,  Philadelphia. 
Dufford.  Paul  Edward,  West  Middlesex. 
Dungee,  Rudolph  Francis,   Phoenlxvllle, 
Dunlap,  Wilbur  Turby,  Torrance. 
Dwyer,  Patrick  Peter,  Philadelphia. 
Dyer,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr  ,  Pittsburgh. 
Dyson.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Eakin,  Howard  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Rochester. 
Earnesty.  John  William,  Everson. 
Ebald,  Michael  Leo,  Philadelphia 
Ecker,  Robert  Raymond,  Sprlngdale. 
Eckert.  Ronald  Lee.  M&natawny. 
Eckhart.  Leon  Delbert,  Lehigh  ton. 
Edwards,  Joseph,  Erie. 
Elmore,  Hugh  William,  Philadelphia. 
Evans,  Donald  Jerry.  Philadelphia. 
Evans,  John  R.,  Columbia 
Evans,  Walter  C  ,  Pittsburgh 
Paller,  Joel  Edward.  Retwllng. 
PamlUare,  Anthony  John,  Philadelphia. 
Parrlngton.  Herbert  L  .  Ill,  Philadelphia. 
Peehery.  Richard  Joseph,  Yeadon. 
Pell,  Carl  Eugene.  Bristol. 
Pelton,  Walter,  Philadelphia. 
Ferguson,  Robert  Francis.  Philadelphia. 
Perraro,  David  Allen.  Pittsburgh 
Fink,  Richard  Elwood,  Harrlsburg 
Fisher,  Dualne  Karl,  York 
Pladry,  Leroy  Edward,  Union  City. 
Fllzanes,  Vaughn  Paul,  Lincoln. 
Flores,  David,  Philadelphia 
F\>lks,  Edward  Leroy.  CoatesvlUe 
Ford.  Harold  Andrew,  Pittsburgh 
Forrester,  Carl  James,  Mercer 
Pox,  Gary  Wayne,  Pittsburgh 
Franks,  William  J  .  Philadelphia 
Preeland,  George  Edward,  Pittsburgh. 
Fuellhart,  Robert  Howard,  Warren 
F\ilmer,  Nicholas  Joseph,  Norristown 
Oalbralth,  Raymond  Clarenc,  North  Brad- 
dock. 

Gamble,  William  H.,  New  Kensington. 
Garls,  Gary  William,  Allentown 
Garland.  Dennis,  Philadelphia 
Garnett,  Reuben  Louis.  Steelton 
Garvey,  Vincent  Francis,  Philadelphia 
Gebhard.  Roy  Allen,  SchwenksvlUe. 
Geyer,  Jay  Franklin,  Harrlsburg. 
Glacobello,  Prank  A  ,  Jr  .  CoatesvlUe. 
Glannlnl,  Michael  Anthony,  Philadelphia. 
Ginter,  EUiward  John,  Greensburg. 
Glowlak,  Prank  Anthony,  Plymouth. 
Good,  Paul  Eugene,  Sharpsville 
Goshorn,  Walter  L.,  Mlffllntown. 
Graeeer,  Calvin  Kyrle,  Jr.,  Wayne. 
Grlflln.  Sammie,  Philadelphia 
Groff,  Ronald  Howard,  Christiana. 
Haefner,  David  Raymond,  WlUiamsport. 
Halrston,  Melvln  Lee,  Philadelphia. 
Ham,  Geoffrey  Lawrence,  Ivyland. 
Hamilton,  Joseph  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
Hammond.  Russell  Earl,  Pittsburgh. 
Hanna,  Robert,  Philadelphia 
Hannlgan,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Hans,  Nell  Ronald,  Muncy. 
Hargrave,  John  King,  Glenslde. 
Harlng,  Walter  Walton,  Easton. 
Harmon,  Dennis  Guy,  Belleville. 
Harper,  Thomas  O.,  jr.,  Philadelphia 
Haworth,  William  Harry.  Bristol. 
Haylett,  Larry  Clarence,  Franklin. 
Haynes,  Robert  Emmett,  Pittsburgh. 
Heaps,  Charles  WUUs,  Mount  Joy. 
Heath,  Ruaeell  M.,  Philadelphia' 
Henderson,  Charles  Edward,  Philadelphia, 
Henneesy,  Daniel  A.,  Newtown. 
Henry,  Leonard  Ira,  Erie. 
Henry,  Soott  OrvlUe,  Commodore 
Hensinger,  Arthur  James,  Emmaus. 
Herrin,  Larry  Franklin,  Glen  Mills. 
Hershman,  Kenneth,  Philadelphia, 
Hess,  Larry  Leroy,  Gettysburg. 
Hess,  Paul  J..  Jr.,  Sharon. 
Hetzer,  Joseph  Edwai-d  Jr.,  Irwin 
Heuston,  Oerald  Wilford,  Roaring  Spring. 
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Hewlett.  Dennlj  Henry.  Philadelphia 
Heydt.  Richard  Brown,  Reading 
Hlcka.  J&mes  Robert,  Philadelphia, 
Hlgglns.  Matthew   Philadelphia 
HU:,  David  William   Erie 
Hirst  Robert  l,ee  AUentuwn 
Hockenberr-/   .J'Tseph  Lester  Yeft(?ertown 
Hoffman.  Dennis  Eunene  Orwln 
Hollar  Courtney  Prlle  Jr  ,  Shlppensburg 
HoUenbach   Meriln  Charles   Andreas 
HoUlday  Jamee  WlMs  S mclerton 
HoUoway,  Edwin  Newlln   III   Plourtown 
Hommel   David  Elson   Mt   Pleasant  Mills 
Hoplilns,  Irvin  James   Philadelphia 
Hurvath.  William  Francis,  PUtsburgh 
Horwltz,  Stanley  Louis    Harrlsburg 
Houser  Clyde  Richard,  Jr    Trexlertown 
Howard.  Uiwrence  Palsse  Jr    Philadelphia 
Hunter,  Paul  Carllng   Allentown 
Hymers,  Charles  Sutherland   Erie 
Hynek   Carl  Frederlclc    III    Willow  Grove 
Igoe.  WUlLim  John    VVarrlnnt<  n 
Ishman.  Michael  R.iymind   Punxsiitawney 
Jacltaon  John  Cilen   Philadelphia 
Janil3*)n   Franlt   Philadelphia 
Jandershovl'uZ  Paul  WlUla   Allentuwn 
Jarzenskl.  James  Henry   Cochranton 
JesUxzejew.slcl   H.irry  Franci   Pittsburgh 
JeAkJn^.  Charles  Owen   Jr     UtahvUle 
Jenkins  Julius  Edgar  Allqulppa 
Jenixany   Emmett.  Jr    Pittsburgh 
Johnson,  Clifford  Alvln   Pittsburgh 
Johnstin,  Joe  Thom:\s   Philadelphia 
Johnson  Norman  Wallace   McKeesport 
Jones.  Leonard  Ale.xa-nder.  Allegheny. 
Jones.  Michael  Leon  Harrlsburg 
Jones,  William,  Philadelphia 
Jonee   Willie  Lee,  Jr  ,  Norrlstown 
Kachllne  James  Lee,  Tatamy 
Kaelln   Charles  Wrsty   Pittsburgh 
Kahler  Charles  Edward   Me-idvUle 
Kane,  Charles  Franklin  Jr  ,  CoUlngdale 
Karplak   Michael   Jr    RlcheyvlUe 
Keglovlts,  Ronald  Edward,  Northampton. 
Kelly.  James  Patrick   Hatboro 
King,  Ronald  Richaj-d,  Coatesville 
Klrby  Steven   Philadelphia 
Klsner  Th  >mao  R    Wexford 
Klstler     Bernard    Francis     Franklin 
Klein,  Szolton  Sigmond.  Arnold 
Klingenamlth.   Clyde  Walter,   Kaylor 
Kohr,  Wilbur  Llnwood    Fredericksburg 
KoUer   Harold  Junior   Chester 
Koprlvnlkar    J^mes  Joeeph,  Cheswlck 
Krau.s   Hubert  Lee   Pittsburgh 
Kreldler     John    Robert    TrucksvlUe 
Kuhns    David   Paul,   Schneck.svUle 
Kuktell!)nls    John  Leon    Philadelphia. 
Kusick  Joseph  GetTge,  Brum 
Kuzer    Dennis    Philadelphia 
Lampley.  Jrimes  Jr    PhiUdelphla. 
Lane,  Allan  George.  Butler 
Lane    Robert  Carl    Coatesville 
Langer,  Frederick  Peter    Carnegie 
Lebrun.  LawTence  P  ,  Phll.idelphla 
Lehman,  Dennis  R.iy    NewvUle 
Lesnlk    William  Elgle    Butler 
Lewis,  C)ary  Franklin.  Cledl 
Lewis.  John  Wesley   Jr    Philadelphia 
Undecamp,  Howard  S    Jr    Kennett  Square 
Llnlnger    Gary   Lee    Shlppensburg 
Llptock    Michael    Centralu 
Lltz   Terry  Richard,  Olanta 
Long,  Earl  Wavne    RuRsd.ile 
Lund,  William  Edward    Philadelphia 
Lynch,  Richard  Thomas    Malvern 
Lyons   Janies  E     Wllliamsport 
Maguire    Gerald  Joseph    Philadelphia 
Malloy,  Thomas  WlUiani.  Dunmore. 
Malone.  Charles  Kenneth,  Montour. 
Marcavage    Robert  John    Shamokln. 
Marroqum    Eladio  R    Jr    Dauphin 
Marsh.    Edward    K      Betiilehem 
Marshall.    Harold    B  .   Philadelphia 
Martin  Leonard.  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Martin,  Michael  Peter  Jr  .  Monaca 
Marun,  Ron.^ld  Robert.  Erie 
Master,    William    Stanley,    Pittsburgh 
Mayee.  James  William.  Mill  Hall 


piNNSYi.VANiA     continued 

Army 
Plcardo  Ramonl/y    Pittsburgh 
HbCammon.    Donald    Willis,    Weet    Alex- 
ander 

McCann.  Owen  Fred.  Utlca 
McCarrlck.  William  W  .  Pittsburgh 
McCarthy    Howard  Chrlstla.  Glenolden. 
McClellan    Brent  A     ClarksvlUe 
McClelland     Ronald    Edward,    Allqulppa 
McDonald.  Samuel  Lee    Harrlsburg 
McGarvey,  Raymond  Lee    Transfer 
McCiarvey    William  Bernard,  LoysvUle 
McKlnney,  Gerald  Lee,  Lancaster 
McMorrla.   Jlmmle   Lue.   Norrlst^jwn 
McUvaln,  Edw.trd  M  .  III.  Wynnewood 
Meckley   Ronald  Eugene.  Denver 
Melsburger    Joseph  Steven,  Philadelphia 
Merrttte.  Edward  Jerome    Philadelphia 
Mlchelll,  Angelo  Francis    Philadelphia 
MIley  Frederick  James,  Jr    Philadelphia. 
Miller    Harry  J     Philadelphia 
Miller,  Jesse  J     Philadelphia 
Miner     Michael    David,    Brownfleld. 
Mlnlck,  Stephen  Michael   Salisbury 
Mitchell.  William  BriKjks    Chester 
Monahan.  D.inlel  Francis,  NorwtKxl, 
Montalvo   Manuel  Gualverio   Philadelphia. 
Moore.  Frank  Harris,  Pittsburgh 
Moore,   J.unes   Bucks*in    Ridley  Park 
Moore,  Peter  Charles   Lebanon 
Morris,  Robert  Joseph,  Oakford. 
Morris    Walter  P  .•  Fejister.iUe. 
Moeer.  Harry  Julius  IV.  Blrdsborn 
Mosher    Maurice  William.  Glen  Lyon. 
Moyer.  Dijugl.ts  Isaa*-   Trappe 
Meyer.  Merrhjige  Michael.  Egypt 
Mullen.  Frederick  William.  Beaver 
Mullen.  Gilbert  Gregory,   Pittsburgh. 
Murphy    James  John    Scntntou 
Muscara,  Carmen    Philadelphia 
Mvers    David  Ro.sa,  W.ishlngton 
Myers    Richard  Vaughn    Glenmoore. 
Nadolski   Robert,  New  Florence 
NaUiU   J.iseph  R  .  Clearfield 
NefT,  Phillip  Ernest,  Mill  Hall 
Nemchlck.  Michael  Joseph.  McKeesport 
Nichols,  Colin  Keith,  Spartanburg 
NIckerson,    Lewis   Raymond     Pittsburgh. 
Nicklow    Robert  James.  Garrett 
Niemann.  David  Lee.  Conneautville 
Norman   Gary  Leslie,  Erie 
Nostadt    Frank  John  Jr     Philadelphia 
O  Brlen,  WllUam  Joeeph,  ConnellsvUle 
O  Nell     Robert   Andrew    Allentown 
Ockey    Bruce  Cmrdon.  Pittsburgh. 
Olds.  John  Henry,  Philadelphia 
Olearnlck,  Thomas.  Mt    Carmel 
Olziik,  Ravini.ind  Dennis,  Pittsburgh. 
Opllnger,  David  Paul,  Allentown 
Palusclo.  John  Jtiseph.  Harrlsburg 
Panella   Nick  Jr  ,  .Allqulppa 
Paolantunlo,   Bennte  Joe.   .Ambrldge. 
PatrlUo.  .Albert  John    Susquehanna, 
Patterson   Earl  .Mien,  Tlonesta 
PauU   Chester  Donald,  Wilkes  Barre 
Pearson,  George  B    III,  Towanda 
Pellergnno,  Joseph  D  ,  Philadelphia 
PeluUo     Leonard   Salvatore    Philadelphia, 
Perry   Timothy  Eugene   .Martlnsburg. 
Pierce,   Larry  Wendell,  Baden 
PUska.  Michael  Dennis,  McKeesport. 
Poslesnlk,  Wayne  .\  ,  Clairton 
Post   Daniel  Gibson,  Philadelphia. 
Potempa,  Louis  William   Phll.idelphla. 
Powell,  Rlchiird  Edwin,  Royersford. 
Powers.  William  Ma.xwell.  Erie 
Prazlnko.  Robert  James,  Revloc. 
Pye,  Sailord  Smith.  Bucks 
Pysher,   Gerald  John    Ackermanvllle. 
Qulnn.   Raymond  Francis.  Imperial 
Rafferty    Edward   John.   Havertown 
Ralford,  Charles  Leroy  Jr  ,   Pittsburgh 
Riilph,   Du'. Id   Edward,  Phli.-idelphla 
Ralston,  James  Vincent   Bradford 
Ramallo,  Charles  Edward  Jr  .  Allison  Park. 
Redmond,  Carter    Philadelphia 
Reese,  William  Richard,  .Norn.stown 
Helchert,  Lawrence  John,  Philadelphia. 
RelUy,  Edward  William.  Upper  Darby 
RelUy  James  Joseph   Jr    Washington. 
Richards.  Charles  H    Jr    Canonsburg 


prNNSTLVANiA — contlHued 
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Rleger.  Charles  A  ,  III,  Philadelphia 
RlfTey,  Tracy  Harley,  Downlngtown 
Higgle.  Joeeph  Dale.  CoraopoUs 
Riley,  Howard  Gkeorge.  Philadelphia 
RItz,  Marshall  Leroy,  Delta. 
Roberts.  Charles  G  .  Brownsville 
Robertson  Robert  Glenn,  Pittsburgh 
Roller.  Benjamin  C  .  Jr  .  Philadelphia 
Romanko.  Daniel  Robert,  .\voca 
Rouba  Edward  S  .  Philadelphia 
Rudlnec.  John  Joseph.  Donora 
Rummel.  Francis  Clair.  Butler 
Runey.  Lawrence  F    Bristol 
Rusnak,  George  Bernard   Phlllpsburg 
Russo   .\ugustlne  Daniel,  New  Castle 
Rutberg.  Franklin  Steven,  Philadelphia 
Rynklewlcz.  Richard  Robert.  Luzerne 
Sadowsky.  Lloyd  J  .  Boswell 
Salley   Walter  Junior.  Philadelphia. 
Sanders.  Robert  James,  Philadelphia. 
Sanford.  John  Francis.  Caopersburg 
Santllll.  Raymo.  .Allqulppa 
Sas.  L<iuls,  Philadelphia 
Sauble,  Thomas  Eugene.  York 
Scheetz,  John  Elwtxxl,  Norrlstown 
Schmidt.  Richard  Herman.  Scranton 
Schoenig.  Edmond  David.  Philadelphia 
Schreffler.  Cleon  Larry.  MlUersburg 
Schubert.  Willis  Junior    East  Stroudsburg. 
Scott.  Robert  L  .  Pltt^sburRh 
Seasholtz,  Ronald  J  ,  Pottstown 
Sedgwick,  Richard  Bruce,  Philadelphia 
Shaffer,  Charles,  Philadelphia 
Sharpnaok,  .Matthevi-  F  ,  WllUnmspor: 
Shipley   Walter  Weslerinan,  BrI.stol 
Shoop  Jack  Henry.  Jr  .  Rural  Ridge 
Short.  Paul  Theodore.  Jr  .  Ardmore 
Showalter.  James  Edward.  Chester 
Showers,  John  Ellsworth,  Jr  ,  Benezett 
Shublak.  Jo.seph  Edward.  Philadelphia 
Slengo,  Ronald  James.  Cornwells  Heights. 
Slgel   Lewis  William.  Lykens 
SIgg  J<;hn  Charles.  Johnstown 
Slkon  Robert  Archibald.  Washington 
Slngletary   Neeley  James.  Philadelphia 
Slppey  Wayne  Keith.  Pittsburgh. 
Slvits,  Charles  E  ,  Robertsdalc 
Slack.  Charles  Leroy.  Jr  .  New  Castle 
Smith   Charles  Edward.  Glenolden. 
Smith   Robert  Harold.  Warminster. 
Smith   Robert.  Jr  .  Philadelphia 
Snavely.  Robert  .Ammon.  Lebanon. 
Snyder  Jiimes  Ralph.  New  Cumberland. 
Sokalsky.  Stephen  W  .  Jr  .  Philadelphia 
Soils.  Antonio  .Abel,  Philadelphia, 
Solomon.  .Milton.  Glenshaw 
Spahn.  Dennis  M  .  .Altoona 
Spina.  Elmer  Frank.  Philadelphia, 
.Sral.  Leonard  Walter.  Hastings 
Stafford.  Frederick.  Philadelphia 
Stalnecker  William  John.  Philadelphia. 
Stanchek.  Edward  Milton.  Philadelphia 
Stanley  David  Carl,  West  Chester 
Steele  Thomas  Donald,  Kingston 
Stelghner,  James  Thomas.  Saxonburg 
Stelgleman.  Derwood  D  ,  Jr  ,  Carlisle 
Stephens,  Gary  Bennett,  Wllliamsport. 
Stephens,  James  Calvin,  Bellwood. 
Straley  John  Leroy.  Beaver  Falls. 
Straub  Terry  Gordon.  Lykens 
Stuhl.  Aloyslus  John.  Philadelphia 
Sullivan.  Jeremiah  Joseph.  .Ardmore. 
Sullivan,  Willis  .M  .  Jr  .  Youngsvllle 
Tallana.  John  Barry.  .Natrona  Heights 
Tarantowlcz.  John  Edward.  Dickson  City, 
Taylor,  Donald  Richard.  Harrlsburg 
Teasley.  Henry  Ezra.  Harrlsburg 
Thomas.  Aaron  Leon.  Philadelphia. 
Thomas.  John  Joseph,  Philadelphia 
Thomas.  John  William.  Levlttown 
Thompson.  Billy  Albert.  Harrlsburg 
Threats,  George  Edward.  New  Castle. 
Tiffany,  Clarence  James,  LenoxvlUe. 
Tomko.  Joseph  Andrew.  Allqulppa. 
Torzok.  Joseph.  Punxsutawney 
Toth,  Donald  Bonney,  Pen  Argyl 
Trypus,  Frank  Donald,  .Meadvllle 
Turchl,  Louis.  Philadelphia 
Tweedy,  Stuart  King,  Pittsburgh. 
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Twlgg,  Michael  William.  Meyersdale. 
Umbenhauer.  Dale  E.,  Pine  Grove. 
Urmann.  Joseph  Herman,  Pittsburgh. 
Valkoe.  Francis  J  ,  Port  Grlffln. 
V.in  Dyke,  Deane  S,,  Jr.,  Delmont. 
Vanlew,  Kenneth  Leslie,  Downlngtown, 
Vlnas,  Gary  Lionel,  SharpsvUle. 
Voklsh,  Jerald  Anthony,  Natrona. 
Vontor,  Thomas  Joseph.  PhoenlxvUle. 
Vroman.  Merlin  Howard.  Tltusvllle. 
Wade.  Larry.  Pottstown, 
Wahlen.  Gerald  John.  Philadelphia. 
Warren,  David  Branlard,  Pittsburgh. 
Weaver,  Franklin  Floyd.  Bethelehem. 
Weaver.  Henry  Lue.  Home, 
Woiand.  Raymond  D,.  Mlffllntown. 
Weltkamp.  Edgar  WUken.  Jr.,  York. 
Wcller.  Terry  Lee.  Llgonler. 
Welsh.  John  O  Nell.  Jr..  Harrlsburg. 
Wcntzei.  Ralph  Michael,  Reading. 
Wheeler.  Morris  Eugene.  Philadelphia. 
Whipple.  Gary  Eugene.  Pittsburgh. 
White.  General.  Philadelphia. 
White.  John  Willie.  Allqulppa. 
Wllhelm.  John  Lester.  Berlin 
Wilhelml.  Henry  Joseph.  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Will.  William  Anthony.  Glassport. 
Williams.  Franklin  Bruce,  Philadelphia. 
Williams,  Joseph  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
William.-;,  Lonnle  Clifford.  Philadelphia. 
Willis.  John  Henry.  Philadelphia. 
Wilson.  Harry  Conrad.  II.  Rlchboro. 
Wilson.  Lloyd  Calveria.  Philadelphia. 
Winkelvoss.  Thomas  John.  McKeesport. 
Winowltch.  Theodore  Alan.  Pittsburgh. 
Wi.se.  James  David.  Pittsburgh. 
Woods.  Gregory  Wayne.  Pittsburgh. 
Worman.  Kenneth  Glen.  Perkasle. 
Wyles.  Donald  Clair.  Saxton. 
Wylle.  Glenn  Robert,  Saxonburg. 
Yasenosky.  Andrew  Richard,  Leckrone. 
Yatsko.  Joseph  Paul.  Jr.,  Levlttown. 
Yeast.  John,  Edlnboro 
Y'oung,  Ronald  Edward,  Harrlsburg. 
Zackowskl.  Edward  Francis,  Philadelphia. 
Zavlslan.  Barry  Alan.  Unlontown. 
Zelenlck.  John  Malcom,  Pittsburgh. 
Zerfass,  Jerome  Vincent.  Bethlehem. 

Air  Force 
.Albrecht.  George  Henry,  Terrace. 
Bevich.  George  Michael.  Jr..  Summit  Hill. 
Bi  iiesch.  John  Richard,  Munhall. 
Ce.star!c,  Joseph  Anthony,  Midland. 
Cole.  John  Matthew,  Philadelphia. 
I>iwney.  Earl  Garland,  WllUamsjjort. 
Hetrick,  Raymond  Harry,  BrookvUle. 
Hir.cewlcz,  Edward  Joseph,  Scranton. 
Korplcs,  Anthony  Francis,  Bethlehem. 
Lielmanis,  Atls  Karlls.  Quakertown. 
Lukaslk,  Bernard  Francis,  Dickson  City. 
McEwen.  James  Arthur,  Washington, 
Mltzel,  Lonny  Leroy.  Red  Lion. 
Nuschke,  Edgar  Erwin,  Austin. 
0  Brlen.  John  Lawrence.  Pittsburgh. 
r.'eaux.  Thomas  Alfred,  Cecil. 
P'lrcell,  Howard  Philip,  Lansdowne. 
Riddle,  Oliver  John.  CoraopoUs. 
Ronca.  Robert  Francis,  Norrlstown. 
ShoU.  Robert  Lee,  Klmberton. 
Stearns,  Allan  Julius,  Glrard. 
Wesifall.  Robert  Lee.  Meadvllle. 
Wevandt.  Irvin  Grant.  Claysburg. 
Widener,  Michael  Edward.  ConnellsvUle. 
Yemgst.  Peter  Joel,  Elverson. 

Marine  Corps 
-Abbott.  Raymond  Lawrence,  Sugar  Grove. 
•Adamoli,  Rowland  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Addison.  John  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
■AiKeldlnger.  Eldridge  Char,  Havertown. 
■Allen.  John  Baxter,  Philadelphia. 
Al money.  John  Stanley.  York. 
Anderson,  James.  Philadelphia. 
Andrew,  Dennis  Richard.  Easton. 
Baer.  Glenn  Charles,  Reading. 
Bailey.  Thomas  Earl,  Columbia. 
Baker.  David,  Philadelphia. 
Baronowskl,  Michael  Alexan,  Norrlstown. 
Barrett.  James  Allen.  Pittsburgh. 
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Bartock,  David,  ConnellsvUle. 

Battlsta,  Anthoney  Joseph,  Dunmore. 

Bauer,  Karol  Raymond,  Philadelphia. 

Baugh,  Fred  Otis,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Beasley,  Michael  lAwrence,  Philadelphia. 

Bell,  WlUlam,  Philadelphia. 

Bernstein,  Joel,  Philadelphia. 

Berry,  Floyd  Joseph,  Jr..  Monroeton. 

Billings,  David  Vern.  Lake  City. 

Bird,  Thomas  Arnold.  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

Blreley,  Kenneth  Paul.  Marcus  Hook. 

Black,  Robert  Jacob,  Clarion. 

Blank,  Prank  Hufford.  Pittsburgh, 

Bolger,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Philadelphia, 

Books,  Jay  Karl,  Cleona. 

Bowers,  James  Dale,  Edlnboro. 

Bowersox,  Charles  W..  Jr..  Harrlsburg. 

Boyer,  David  Eugene,  Hellam. 

Brady,  Daniel  William,  Norrlstown. 

Brennan,  Charles  Eugene.  Waynesboro. 

Brlce,  Robert  Kenneth,  Plains. 

Bridge.  Joseph  Leonard,  Latrobe. 

Brlskln,  Roger  Steven.  Wynnewood. 

Brought,  Dale  Edward,  Pallentimber. 

Brown,  Alfred  Lee,  Philadelphia. 

Brown,  James  Frederick.  Indiana. 

Brown,  Robert  Guy,  Pinleyville. 

Brown,  William  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 

Burkhardt.  Thomas  Alan.  Elizabeth. 

Burton,  Donald  Russell.  Coatesville. 

Butler,  Allen  Leroy,  Pittsburgh. 

Byrne,  Joseph  Leon.  Jr..  Roscoe. 

Callahan,  Michael  John.  Drexel  Hill. 

Callen,  James  Grant.  Tarentum. 

Cannon,  William  Eugene,  Homer  City. 

Cappello,  Daniel  Peter.  Kane. 

Cardiff,  Thomas  N  .  Jr..  Johnstown 

Carey,  James  Edward,  Altoona. 

Carpenter,  William  H..  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Carter,  Richard  Albert.  Philadelphia. 

Chamberlain,  Leslie  .Allen.  Wlndgap. 

Chavous.  Alvln  Richardson.  Philadelphia. 

Cheek,  Kenneth  Norrls.  Philadelphia. 

Chutls,  John  Vincent,  Elizabeth. 

Cleveland,  David  Luhver.  Tioga. 

Coates,  Sterling  Kitchener,  Plymouth. 

Coll.  William  Patrick,  Philadelphia. 

Conway,  Joseph  Qulnton.  Philadelphia. 

Cooper,  David  H..  II,  Ablngton. 

Cope,  Sttmley  Smith,  Jr..  Sellersvllle. 

Corcoran,  Edward  Joseph,  North  Hills. 

Comwell,  Leon  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Couch,  Leslie  Craig,  East  Bangor. 

Cowart,  David  Lawrence.  Allqulppa. 

Craft,  Tommy  Lewis,  Rosslter. 

Czzowltz,  Thomas  Eugene.  Butler. 
Dambeck,  Robert  Carl,  Altoona. 
Danlelles,  Deighton  Alonzo.  Philadelphia. 
Daniels,  John  Francis.  Jr.,  MonroevlUe. 
Daut,  Charles  William.  Philadelphia. 
David,  Jeffrey  Jay,  Camp  Hill. 
Davis,  John  Larry,  Conemaugh. 
Day,  Wendell  Lewis,  York. 
De  Board,  Blaine  A..  Jr..  West  Chester. 
Dean,  Thomas  Joseph,  III,  Philadelphia. 
Debold,  Regis  Peter,  Pittsburgh. 
Dexter,  Vaughn  Leroy,  New  Castle. 
Dick,  Timothy  Morgan,  Greensburg. 
Dlneen,  Thomas  Gerard,  Jr.,  Lansdowne. 
Dlsslnger.  Gary  Prank,  Lebanon. 
Dixon,  Stephen  Douglas,  Philadelphia. 
Donald.  Howard  Arthur,  Tamaqua. 
Duckett,  Thomas  Alfred.  Philadelphia. 
Dudley,  John  Mitchell,  Glen  Rock. 
Dumond.  Roland  Dennis.  Starlight. 
Dyke,  Charles  Earl,  Drums. 
Eaker,  Dennis  Keith,  Dubolstown. 
Edwards,  Ted  Lavern,  Nottingham. 
Elliott,  Leroy,  Philadelphia. 
English,  Ruben.  Philadelphia. 
Esbensen,  Charles  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Evans,  Joseph  George,  Jr.,  Unlontown. 
Pahey,  William  Paul.  Scranton. 
Fischer,  John  Richard.  Pittsburgh. 
Fischer,  Theodore  Lauer,  Philadelphia, 
Plsher,  Thomas  William,  Allentown. 
Flowers.  Floyd  Tyrone.  South  Coatesville. 
Ford.  Victor  James,  Upper  Darby, 
Pry,  Joseph  Patton,  Bethlehem. 
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Punelli,  Richard  Arthur.  Jr.,  Farrell. 
Gabel  Robert  Lee.  Kylertown 
Gallman,  Samuel,  HI,  Philadelphia. 
Gardner,  Larry  Wayne,  Rldgway, 
Garrlty,  James  Jeffrey.  Pittsburgh 
Gendebien,  William  Raymond.  Barto 
Gerwlg,  Ronald  Eugene,  Harmony 
Gilbert.  Paul  -Arthur.  Jenner  Township. 
Gillls.  Harold  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 
Glorglannl,  Jon  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
Gipe,  J.  Randall.  Harrlsburg 
Glenn,  Charles  Joseph.  III.  Philadelphia. 
Glenn,  George  Earl.  Jr  ,  Marlanna, 
Glickman,  Donald  Eric,  Philadelphia, 
Goedeker,  William  Howard,  Beaver  Palls. 
Gozdan,  Michael  Stephen.  Easton. 
Gradel,  Joseph,  Philadelphia 
Graham.  James  Everett.  Jr..  Rochester. 
Graham,  Richard  Scott.  Latrobe. 
Grlner.  Thomas  Eugene.  Wllliamsport. 
Grumbling,  Ronald  Gary.  Glenolden. 
Guest.  Edward  Robert.  Verona. 
Guseman.  William  E  .  III.  Pinleyville. 
Hackett,  David  Spencer,  Ligcrier 
Haines.  Robert  Lee.  Stoystown 
Hall,  Llndy  Roland,  Tunkhannock 
Harris,  Benjamin  Harry.  Marcus  Hook. 
Harris,  Edward  Louis.  Philadelphia. 
Hart.  Larry  Eugene.  Quarryville. 
Hartsoe,  David  Earl.  Coatesville. 
Hawk.  Charles  Edward.  Steelton. 
Heath.  James  Robert.  Bala  Cvnwyd. 
Henlss.  Prank  Amos.  Philadelphia. 
Herbstrltt.  Ronald  Lee.  Bradford. 
Herr.  Jay  Donald.  Lancaster. 
Herron.  Patrick.  Sugar  Notch. 
Hlbbard.  Gary  Edward.  Dimock. 
Hice.  Robert  Kenneth.  Rea 
Higbee.  Robert  Daniel.  Drexel  Hill. 
Hlldenbrand.  Leslie  Ian.  CirclevUle. 
Holland.  David  Herman,  Springtown. 
Holland,  Prank  Rodney,  Bethlehem. 
HoUenbach.  Kenneth  Ralph.  Allentown. 
Holoka.  John  Charles.  Gettysburg 
Horvath.  Charles  William.  Bethlehem. 
Hovancik.  Andrew  M  .  Jr..  New  Brighton. 
Hover.  Michael  Gerard.  Reading. 
Isley.  Charles  Lester.  III.  Philadelphia. 
Jackson.  Alvln  Edward.  Philadelphia. 
Jackson.  Joseph  Eugene.  Lancaster 
Jackson.  Lehron.  Jr..  Philadelphia, 
Jackson,  Richard  Bernard.  Philadelphia, 
Jankowski.  Walter  Joseph.  Chester  Springs. 
Jemison.  John  L,.  Pittsburgh. 
Jeremlcz.  Gregory.  Philadelphia. 
Johnson.  Arthur  Anthony,  Philadelphia. 
Johnson.  George  Harry,  Croydon. 
Johnson,  Theodore,  Homestead. 
Johnston.  Clement  B..  Jr.  Pittsburgh. 
Johnston.  Randy  Lee.  Relnholds 
Johnston.  Thomas  Patrick,  Philadelphia. 
Jolley,  John  William.  Jr..  Philadelphia 
Jones,  Perry  Klnard,  Philadelphia. 
Jones,  Reese  Alvln,  Quakake. 
Jordan.  Reginald  Archie,  Philadelphia. 
Kaiser,  Dennis  Dale,  Latrobe 
Kaspaul,  Alfred  August.  Pairview 
Keenan,  Donald  Wayne.  ClaysvUle. 
Keglovlts,  Edward  Joseph,  Northampton. 
Kelly,  Leo  John,  III.  Pittsburgh. 
Kemerer.  Thomas  Blair.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Kennedy.  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr  .  Erie 
Kessel.  Robert  Lester.  Gettysburg. 
Kibler.  Alfred  James.  Altoona. 
Klnard.  Larry  Vergess.  Philadelphia. 
Klnnear.  Lawrence  Prank,  Elklns  Park. 
Klarlc.  Terrance  Edwdn.  Sharon. 
Knepp,  Glenn  Donald,  Jr.,  Bigler. 
Kooser,  Kenneth  Brian.  ConnellsvUle, 
Kotik,  Robert  John.  McKees  Rocks 
Krelsher,  Sidney  George.  Lewlstown. 
Kuprevlch.  William  Alan,  Philadelphia 
Langerlo,  Michael  Luke,  Hershey. 
Lanskl,  Joseph  Walter,  Philadelphia. 
Lauer,  Michael  Dennis,  Allentown 
Laws,  Dwight  Willie.  Philadelphia. 
Lefever.  David  Brauch.  Norrlstown, 
Lenartowicz.  Charles.  Philadelphia, 
Lesslg.  Daniel  Kepner.  Wect  Reading. 
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lAfht.  JoMph  UAilon.  Plttaburgh 
Llgbtmjkn.  8«inu«I,  Ambrldge 
LindertOAn.  M*rk  Thomaa,  Lanad^e 
Link.  Raymond  Patrick.  Butler 
LlatorU.  Joaeph  Anthony.  Ellwood  City 
Loutban.  David  Carl.  Beaver  Palla 
Love.  Burgesa  Allen.  Plilladelphla 
Loweranltta.  John  Leon.  Dubois 
Ludwlg.  rrancla  Joa«ph.  Philadelphia 
Luff.  Bdward  Richard.  Jr  ,  PltUburgh. 
Luts.  William.  PhUadelphla 
Lynch.  Frederick  George.  Jr  .  Philadelphia 
Lynch.  Jamea  Martin.  Cheltenham 
Magruder.  Darrell  Zane.  New  Enterprise. 
Malaaplna.  Richard  Thomaa.  Hlbbe 
Mark.  Thomaa  Richard.  Beaver  Palls 
Matty.  Thomaa  Richard.  Denbo 
May.  Reed  McKinley.  Jr  .  Johnstown 
McConahy.  Thomaa  Arthur.  Martlnsburg 
McCrelght.  Joseph  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 
McCuen,  William  David.  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
McKntee.  Thomas.  Philadelphia 
McOlll.  Jamea  Barry.  Johnstown 
McOlanls.  Harry  P  .  Jr  .  Plttsburgh. 
IfcMaster.  Olenn  Leon.  Bolivar 
McMonegal.  John  Joseph.  Jr  .  Otrardvllle 
McMulIen.  Oene  Smedley.  West  Chester. 
MoMaish.  Richard  Lee.  Mercer 
MoMchols.  Richard  Prancl.  Philadelphia 
McVay.  Richard  Wayne.  Plttaburgh 
McWUllams.  Robert  H  .  Jr    Canton 
Melsa,  Robert  Warren.  Jr  .  Yardley 
Mleczkowskl.  Joseph.  Philadelphia. 
Miller.  Oary  Leonard.  Rochester. 
Miller.  Stephen  Peter.  Philadelphia 
Minor.  Robert  Patrick.  Philadelphia. 
Mohn.  Richard  Samuel.  Lebanon 
Moll.  Wayne  Tyrone.  Bethlehem 
Montelth.  Robert  P  .  II.  Jerome 
Montgomery.  Clarence  Willi   Plttaburgh. 
Moore.  William  June.  Philadelphia 
Morales.  Julio  Victor.  Philadelphia. 
Morgan.  George.  Philadelphia 
Momtngstar.  Robert  Lee.  Warfordsburg. 
Morris.  Jeffrey  Lynn.  Harrisburg 
Morrow.  Harold  Eugene.  Valencia 
Moyle.  Wesley  Allen.  Duquesne 
Murphy.  John  James.  Philadelphia 
Myers.  David  Gephart.  State  College 
Neal.  Reuben  James.  Wheatland. 
Neldrlck.  Jack  Lee.  Erie 
Neumyer   Owen  Prancls   Harrisburg 
Newby  Frederick  Albert  Jr    Philadelphia 
Nye.  Jerry  Warren.  HummeUujwn 
Dates.  Samuel  Arthur  Jr    Philadelphia. 
Orendorff   Ernest  E    Jr  .  West  Chester 
Orley.  Walter  Prank.  Emmaus 
Orstno.  John  George.  Philadelphia. 
Ottey.  Carlton  Mattes.  Chester 
Palma.  Francis  Michael.  Philadelphia. 
Palmer  James  Lament   Philadelphia. 
Parker,  Vernon  Howard.  Jr    Secane 
Paropaclc.  John  Paul   St  Marvs 
Paul.  Jay.  Philadelphia 
Pettlford  James  Lloyd,  Clalrton 
Pettus.  Kenneth.  Philadelphia 
Plesakov.  Luciano  Paul.  HUUards 
Potts.  Jerry   Harrlsburt; 
Price.  Barry  Carlton.  Chester 
Proudfoot.  Lewis  H  ,  III,  Elverson 
Railing.  Charles  David.  Chambersburg 
Ramey  Vernon  Lemar   Pittsburgh 
Ream.  Gary  Lee.  Carlisle 
Reddlngton,  James  Thomas.  Scranton. 
Reed.  Michael  Charles.  St  Clalr 
Reld.  James  Murry   Philadelphia 
Relter  Gerald  Andrew,  Karthaus 
Reynolds   Arthur.  Jr    Philadelphia, 
Rlckman,  William  Joe,  Altoona. 
Rlegel.  John  Franklin.  Gettysburg 
Riley.  Nell  Edward,  GlOsonia 
Ringler   Robert  Lewis.  Jr    Brackenrldge 
Rltter,  Richard  Frank  Watsontown. 
Robinson.  Martin  Robert.  Verona 
Rodkey.  William  Eugene.  Northumberland 
Roldan.  William  Junior   Philadelphia 
Romanchuk.  Biilchael  George.  Hellertown 
Roth.  Frank  Theodore,  Philadelphia. 
Rothhaar  Bruce  Lee.  Pittsburgh 
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Rowe.  Cheater  Barl.  Jr..  Lancast«r 
Royster.  Douglaa.  Philadelphia. 
Ruch.  Robert  Stephen.  Bethlehem 
Ruas.  Joseph  Blats.  Plttaburgh. 
Ryder,  Carl  Edward.  Trafford 
Rykoskey.  Edward  Jay.  Carlisle. 
Salerno.  Ralph  Dennla.  Pittsburgh. 
Santone.  Joseph  Anthony.  Brie 
Sawlckl.  Anthony  Peter.  Philadelphia. 
Schlee.  Harry  Lee.  WUUamaport 
Schoff.  Leo  Richard.  West  Homestead. 
Schultz.  Alan  Robert.  Levlttown 
Schweslnger.  Raymond  Paul.  Seelyvllle. 
Scott.  Gregory  John.  Philadelphia 
Setzenfand.  Charles  Freder.  Butler 
Shanks,  Thomaa  Frank.  CoraopolLs 
Sheffey.  Ronald  David.  Reading 
Shelbley,  Clarence  David.  EUlottoburg. 
Sherwood,  Robert  Jamea.  Jr  ,  Cresson. 
Shields.  Robert  Earl.  Erie 
Shogan   Paul  Francis   Irwin 
Shovlin.  Frank  Joseph.  Wllkes-Barre. 
Shubert.  Darnay.  Philadelphia 
Stemon.  David  Alan.  Sprlngdale 
Simmons,  Clarence  Jlmmle.  Philadelphia 
Simmons,  Harry  Jennings.  Jr  .  Langhome, 
Slnchak.  William  Andrew.  Natrona. 
Slesh,  John  Daniel,  Jr  ,  Washington 
Smith,  Booker  Jr    Plttaburgh 
Smith,  Claude  Allen.  Chadds  Ford 
Smith.  Harry  Charles.  York 
Smith    Henry  Edward.  Harrisburg. 
Smith,  Paul  Richard.  Jr  .  Pen  Mar 
Smith.  Ralph  Edward.  Conyngham 
Smith,  Ralph  Wentz.  New  Britain 
Smith.  Stanley  Richard.  Plttoburgh. 
Snyder.  Stephen  Francis.  Sunbury 
Spadaro,  Victor  Anthony.  Philadelphia 
Springfield    Alfred  C  .  Jr  .  Cannonsburg. 
Stahl    Donald  Eugene.  Southwest 
Stephen.  Philippe  Bruce.  Philadelphia. 
Stern.  Gary  Wayne.  Indiana. 
Stevens.  David.  Jr.  Philadelphia 
Stoudt.  Gordon  Edward.  Allentown 
Stoudt.  Joseph  George.  DouglassvlUe 
Strausa.  Howard  David.  Monaca 
Sullivan.  Hugh  John.  Jr.  Allentown. 
Suvara    Frank  Carl.  Jr  .  Erie 
Swenson.  Pedro  Arnado.  Willow  Grove 
Swlgart.  Robert  Williams.  SUte  College 
Swindell,  Wilbur  Eugene.  ConnellsvUle. 
T.iylor.  Richard  Henry.  Pittsburgh 
Temple.  Thomas  Richard.  Devon 
Thomas.  Donald  Leroy,  Shlppensburg 
Thomas,  Michael  Clalr,  ArendtsvlUe 
Tlce.  Edward  Joseph,  III.  WUUamsport 
Tlgue.  Paul  Edward    Jr  ,  Stroudsburg. 
Towner,  John  Garth,  Towanda 
Townsend.  George  Harry,  Philadelphia, 
Trlevel,  Clyde  Edward.  Jr  ,  Boyertown 
Valentine    James  Russell,  Johnstown. 
Vallnt.  Jullu.s  Joseph.  Jr  .  Unlontown. 
Van  Keuren    Depuy  Raymond.  Emmaus. 
Verbllla.  David.  Tamaqua 
Verdlnek.  George  Thomaa.  BrldgeviUe 
Vernon.  Paul  Lawrence.  Homestead 
Vogel.  Timothy  Peterstm.  WUUamsport 
Wagner.  William  John,  Jr  .  Pittsburgh 
Walker  James  Richard,  Pittsburgh 
Walls.  William  Henry,  Horsham. 
Walter,  Clifton  Martin.  Erie 
Wargo.  Dennis  Michael.  Clalrton. 
Warren.    Robert   Marlon.   Pen   Argyl 
Weatherby.  John  Goeffrey.  Rockledge 
Weber.  Jerome  Paul.  Pittsburgh 
Weest,  James  Joseph.  Colwyn 
Welker,  Abram  Joseph.  Wyncote 
WelUngs.  Bdward  Alfred.  Warrington, 
WeUh,  Lewis  Neal.  Philadelphia. 
West.  James  Edward.  McKeesport. 
White.  Eugene.  Philadelphia 
White   William  Ivan.  North  Vandergrlft 
Wlckel,  Kenneth  William,  West  Lawn. 
Williams.  Kerry  Lee.  Philadelphia 
Williams.  Ronald  Aaron.  Philadelphia 
WllUajns.  Stephen.  Philadelphia 
Williams.  Woodrow.  Philadelphia. 
Willow.  Robert  Olenn.  Johnsonburg. 
Woodward.  Wayne  Howard.  Philadelphia. 


PCNNSTXYAKIA — Continued 


Marine  Corps 
Wonnan.  Chester  Eugene.  Jr.,  Baaton 
Yartymyk.   Michael   Harry.   Freemansburg 
Yeutter,  Daniel  John,  Philadelphia 
ZIoog.  Charles  Louis.  Mt   Pleasant. 

Navy 
Aaherman.  Aldon  Mackay,  Jr..  Towanda 
Barnes.  Donald  Joseph,  Philadelphia 
Burkett.  Harold  Elmer.  LewUtown 
Byrne.  Oonal  Joseph.  III.  Drexel  Hill 
ChamaJ.  Andrew  Peter,  Scenery  HIU. 
Clifford.  Michael  James,  Avoca. 
Clydesdale.  Charles  Fr«drl.  Plttaburgh 
Dlckaon.  Bdward  Andrew.  Wyoming. 
Bllla.  Raymond.  Gettysburg. 
Gilbert.  David  Arthur.  Montoursvllle 
Hale.   Ralph   David.   II.   New   Cumberland 
Holder.  Kenneth  Leroy.  Mt  Wolf. 
Kearney.  David  George.  Plttaburgh 
Lynn.  Doyle  Wllmer.  Allqulppa. 
McBrlde.  Earl  Paul.  Volant 
McOormlck.  John  W  .  Jr..  VlUanova 
Mosaman.  Joe  Ruasel,  Springfield. 
Oxiey.  James  Keith,  Bradford. 
Sallsberry.  Larry  Gordon.  Washington 
Schroeffel,  Thomaa  Anthony.  Pittsburgh 
Shade   George  Everett.  Lansdale 
Stein.  Leon  Charles.  Reading. 
Weaver.  George  Robert.  Jr.,  Lancaster 
Williams,  John  Klrby.  Philadelphia 
Woolheater.  John  Steven.  McKees  Rocks 
Yoder.  Larry  Eugene.  Latrobe. 

RHODE    ISLAKD 

Army 

Andrade.  John  Dutra.  East  Providence 
Blake.  Ronald  Earl.  Johnston 
Blanchard.  James  A..  Pascoag. 
Brlssette.  Ronald  Joseph,  Woonsocket. 
Bulpltt,  John  A..  Centredale. 
Burton.  Stephen  E  .  Bradford. 
Carter.  Frederick  Thomas,  Smlthfield 
Cazanas-Dlaz.  Edwardo  Enrl.  Providence 
Cheaebrough.  Frederic  Read.  Providence 
Cochrane.  Blanchard  Ward.  Newport 
De  Rlso.  Lester  Michael,  Warren. 
Dupere.  Joseph  Rene,  Newport. 
Edwards.  James  Herbert.  Cranston. 
Ouadagno.  Guy  Paul.  Providence. 
Hornsteln.  Edmund  Henry.  Providence 
Jurcak.  Richard  Alan.  Warwick. 
Knowlton.  George  Frank,  Providence. 
Kramer.  Joseph  P  ,  Cranston. 
La  Vallee.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  Mlddletown 
Labrecque.  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  Smlthfield. 
Llttlejohn,  McGeary.  F>rovldence. 
Martin,  Robert  William,  Providence. 
McCutcheon,  Allan  Bruce,  HarrlsvUle 
Mlchalopoulos,  Raymond  WU,  Pawtuckett. 
Noel,  Joseph  Donat.  Providence. 
Norberg.    William    Qunther,    North    Provi- 
dence. 

Panzarella.  James  Francis.  Providence 
Parmentler,  Gerald  Victor.  Providence 
Plante.  Normand  Aurele.  Pawtucket 
SUva.  William  Gregory.  East  Providence 
Silvia.  Clifford  William.  Esmond. 
Stanley.  William  Charles.  Warwick. 
Sterling,  Robert  James.  Warwick. 
Walling.  Lewis  Metcalfe.  Jr  .  Woonsocket. 
Zarbo.  Michael.  Kingston. 

Air  Force 

Bennett,  Prank  Everett.  Warwick. 
La  Pierre,  Edward  Arthur.  NasonvlUe 
Mansfield.  Bruce  Elwln.  East  Providence 

Marine  Corps 
Andreo^.  Victor  Patrick.  Barrlngton 
Andrews.  Wllbert  Ison.  Providence. 
Anter.  Albert  Gabriel.  Central  Palls 
Caruolo.  Richard  Anthony.  Providence 
Cottenler.  Robert  William.  Warwick 
Coutu.  Rene  Raymond.  Woonsocket 
Decota,  Walter  Joseph.  Pascoag 
Drummond.  Paul  Robert.  Providence 
Dur&nd.  Paul  Lionel.  Woonsocket 
Greene.  Richard  Edward.  Jr  .  Newport 
Lewis.  James  Earl.  Tiverton 
Maclmlnlo.  Antonio  Paul,  Pawtucket 
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RHODX  ISLAND— continued 
Marine  Corps 
Mack,  George  Jacob.  Cranston. 
Miller.  Robert  Thomas.  Westerly. 
Pierce.  Ronald  Gerard.  Pawtucket. 
Smith.  James  Edward.  Providence. 
Szydlo.  Thomas  Joseph,  West  Warwick. 
Thlbeault.  Francis  John,  Central  Palls. 
Yaghooblan.   Charles.   Jr  .   Pawtucket. 

Navy 
Dion.  Laurent  Norbert.  Providence. 
Shaw.  Edward  Brendan.  Cranston. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Army 

Anton.  Terry  Lynn.  Sumter. 

.\rdlB.  John  Coleman.  Manning. 

Arnold.  James.  Greenville. 

Balr.  Donald  Ray,  Harleyvllle. 

Barnhart,  John  Louis,  Greenville. 

Bellamy.  Slmmle.  Jr  .  Conway. 

Belton.  James,  State  Park. 

Best,  Neal  Ira,  Myrtle  Beach. 

Bethea,  Jimmy  Carlton,  Charleston. 

Blckley.  Wilson  Charles.  Lexington. 

Blschoff.  John  Malcolm.  Mountain  Rest. 

Blackwell.  Roy  James.  Jr.,  Clinton. 

Hlandlng.  Aaron.  Manning. 

Blanton.  Burton  Alexander.  Charleston. 

Boan.  Jimmy  E  .  Chesterfield. 

Bradley.  James.  Charleston. 

Branham.  Johnny  Thomas.  Wlnnsboro. 

Brewer.  Thomas  Coleman.  Pageland. 

Bridges.  Richard  Hamilton,  Eaaley. 

Brown.  James  Lee,  Taylors. 

Brown.  Samuel  Junlous.  Tlmmonsvllle. 

Browning.  Robert  Eugene.  Liberty. 

Burns.  Walter.  Due  West. 

Burroughs.  Ulysses  G..  Bucksport. 

Burton.  William.  Jr..  Hopkins. 

Butler.  Johnnie  Elmer.  Pair  Play. 

Byrd.  Ralph  Eugene.  Greenville. 

CAin.  Robert.  Jr..  Sumter. 

r.ildwell.  William  James.  St.  Matthews. 

(•.iusey.  William  Harvey,  Gresbam. 

(  hastaln.  Gerald  Edward,  Walhalla. 

O'.ardy,  James  Donald,  Easley. 

I'lary.  John  Wlllard.  Gaffney. 

Collins.  Claude  Laverne.  Conway. 

("olUns.  Julius.  Jr..  BlackvUle. 

('(X)k.  James  Eklward,  HardeevlUe. 

Cook.  John  I..  Georgetown. 

(.raig.  Robert  Mitchell,  Branchvllle. 

Crlbb.  Floyd  Allen.  Hemingway. 

culvey.  Kenneth  Leroy,  ColumMa. 

Davenport.  David  D..  Jr..  Taylors. 

Daves,  Donald  Charles,  Greenville. 

Davis,  John  K.,  Port  Jackson. 

Dingle,  Earl,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Dixon,  Cordle  Lee,  Hart«vllle, 

Douse,  James  Louis.  Aiken. 

Drummond.  Austin  Leon.  Greer. 

Dunmore.  Oneal.  Columbia. 

Edmondson.  Harold  T.,  Jr.,  Charleston. 

Flllott.  Tharold  Washington.  Coltunbla. 

Estella,  Anthony  John.  Columbia. 

Federllne.  Audley  M.,  Jr.,  Startex. 

Ferrell.  Charles  Reginald,  Port  Mill. 

Finch,  Pordham  E..  Jr..  Columbia. 

Flanders.  Leon  D..  Fairfield. 

Ford,  Charles  Evans,  Charleston. 

Fore.  William  C.  Marlon. 

Ciambrell.  Franklin  Douglaa,  Hodges. 

I  '.arrett,  Lloyd  Earl.  Pelham. 

(iell.  Jack  Earl,  Montmorencl. 

Gentry,  Robert  Levett,  Greenville. 

C.ilstrap,  Dwlght  Oneal,  Pickens. 

Gore.  Horace  Roscoe,  Ocean  Drive  Beach. 

Goude,  Charles  Melvln,  Port  Mill. 

Graham.  Earl  Clayton,  Charleston. 

Grant,  Phillip,  Georgetown. 

Grant,  Thomas.  Orangeburg. 

Haines,  Adherens  Louis,  Sumter. 

Hames,  Bobby  Joe,  Blacksburg. 

Hamilton.  Winston  Clinton,  Charleston. 

Harrlll,  Ronald  William,  Mauldln. 

Harris,  Abraham,  York. 

Harris,  Carl  E  ,  Rock  Hill. 

Henderson.  Robert  Lee.  Fairfax. 

Henry,  William  James,  Lynchburg. 

Hensley,  Garey  Lee.  Spartanburg. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
Army 
Hill,  Vertls,  James.  Jr..  RldgevlUe. 
HoUifield,  Vernon  Gilbert,  Inman. 
Horlback,  Francis  D.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Hough,  Matthew,  Bethune. 
Howard,  David  Lafate,  Fountain  Inn. 
Hugglns,  Gordon  Samual,  Bennettsville. 
Jackson,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  Florence. 
Jeffers,  John  Larry,  Camden. 
Jefferson,  Leroy,  Darlington. 
Jenkins,  Fred  Harvey,  Progmore. 
Jeter,  Curtis  Lee.  Union. 
Johnson,  Charles,  Jr.,  Pickens 
Johnstone,  James  Montgomery,  Port  Mill. 
Keene,  Gerald  Brlce,  Columbia. 
Kelley,  Dewey  William,  Lancaster. 
Kelly.  Benjamin  Edward.  Jr..  Cayce, 
Kennedy.     Matthew     DeVanughan.     Tlm- 
monsvllle. 

Key,  Anderson  Harold.  Orangeburg. 

Knight,  Richard,  McColl. 

Lance,  John  Henry,  Conway. 

Lankford,  Henry  Dean.  Union. 

Lawless.  William  Ralph.  Jr..  Pelzer. 

Leaphart.  Harold  Paul.  Aiken. 

Lee.  Billy,  Walhalla. 

Lewis,  Jlmmle,  Spartanburg. 

Lewis,  Lee,  Pickens. 

Lopez,  Luis  Belt  Ran.  Columbia. 

Lucas,  John  Willie,  Orangeburg. 

Lucas,  Patrick  Donovan.  Lancaster. 

Luster.  Milton  Bernard.  Gray  Court. 

Lyles,  Belton,  Jr.,  Carlisle. 

Mack,  Daniel  James,  Marlon. 

Mack,  Harold,  Jr.,  Charleston. 

Mauldln,  Thomas  Jasper,  Columbia. 

McCoy,  Elec,  Oswego. 

McCrary,  Douglas  MacArth,  Greenville. 

McCuUough,  John  Earnest,  Chester. 

McPadden,  Harry  Bernard,  Charleston. 

McKay,  John  Roland.  Jr..  Ruby. 

McMahan.  Thomas  Edward,  Jr,.  Greenville. 

McPherson,  Alfred,  Charleston, 

Merck,  Roger  Eugene,  Salem. 
Mlckle,  Moses,  Columbia, 
Moore,  Norman  James,  Kline. 
Moorer.  Clarence  Larry,  Charleston. 
Moultrie,  Joe  Davis,  St.  Stephen. 

Nedd,  Heyward  Wlndell,  Blshopvllle. 

Norrls,  Ronnie  Eugene,  Greer. 

Owens,  James  Eugene,  Dillon. 

Parker,  Wesley,  Charleston. 

Payne,  WilUe  James,  Cross  Hill. 

Pearson,  Jesse  James,  Davis  Station. 

Pendarvis.  Robert.  Orangeburg. 

Penn,  Franklin  Hamilton,  Aiken. 

PhllUps,  Wylie  Orla,  Kershaw. 

Plgatt.  Harmon  Jullous.  Effingham. 

Poe,  Jlmmle  Clyde,  Charleston. 

Poston,  James,  HartsviUe. 

Puckett,  Troy  Murl,  Union. 

Pusser,  Thomas  Wilson,  Chesterfield. 

Rabon,  Joseph  Levem,  Charleston  Heights. 

Reeder,  Melvln,  Newberry  County. 

Rhodes,  Kenneth,  Greenville. 

Richardson,  Theodore,  Charleston. 

Roberson,  Wllburn.  Anderson. 

Robinson,  Freddie  Lee,  Orangeburg. 

Sanford.  James  Walter.  Orangeburg. 

Scott,  Randolph  Clinton.  Charleston. 

Shumpert,  Joe  Thomas,  West  Columbia. 

Smith,  Harold  McRae,  Sumter. 

Smith,  Terry  Lee,  Piedmont. 

Starks,  James  Edward.  Cameron. 

Still.  FYed  Harold,  Spartanburg. 

Stone,  David  Ronald,  Pampllco. 

Tate,  Walter  Reaves,  Jr.,  Greenville. 

Teague,  John  Walter,  Clinton. 

Thomas,  Jack  Jr.,  Port  Jackson. 

Thompson,  Carroll  U..  Columbia. 

Townsend,  Chester  Davis,  Saluda. 

Triplett.  Johnny  Ray,  North  Charleston. 

Tucker,  David,  Rock  Hill. 

Turner,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Turner,  Marcus  Sharpe,  Jr..  Columbia. 

Tyler,  Earthell,  Columbia. 

Tjmer.  James  Philemon,  Hartsvllle. 

Walker,  Evans  S.,  Blacksburg. 

Ward,  Herschel  Rudolph,  Manning. 

Watson,  Charles  Bryant.  Jr..  Seneca. 


SOUTH  CAROLiNA^ — cohtlnued 


Army 
Way.  Clarence  L.,  Rldgeville 
Wellons.  Hugh  William,  Florence 
Westpolnt,  Thomas  Lee,  Charleston 
White,  Ben.  Sumter. 
White,  Willie,  Yemassee, 
Wlgfall,  Herbert.  Jr  ,  Charleston  Heights 
Wlllard.  Hugh  Grey.  Orangeburg 
Williams.  Billy.  Charleston 
Williams.  Eddie  Kenneth.  Columbia 
Williams.  Jerry  Hlott.  Pickens 
Wilson.  Lawrence  W  .  Charleston  Heights 
Worthy.  Jerry  Dean.  Spartanburg. 
Air  Force 

Poxx.    Richard    L  .    Gaffney 
Hynds,  Wallace  Gourley,  Jr.,  Sumter 
Smyly.  Duncan  Padgett,  Puffin 

Marine  Corps 

Arnold.  Larry  FYanklln,  Greenville. 
Avers.  James  Westley.  Moncks  Corner. 
Baker.  Jesse  Rutledge,  Whitmire 
Barbee.  Prank  Leroy.  Lockhart 
Barnes.  Joe  Wilson,  Brunson 
Bergess,  FYederlck  Wilson.  Nichols 
Beverly.  Wlllard  Franklin.  Conway 
Bishop.  James  Matthew.  Society  Hill 
Blackburn.  Hugh  FYank.  Columbia 
Brooks,  James  Roy.  Jr  .  Anderson 
Camp.  James  Steven.  Clover. 
Cape.  Jerry.  Woodruff. 
Darnell.  Dana  Cornell.  Greenville 
Drlggers.  Arthur  M,.  Jr..  North  Charleston. 
Evans.  Alonza.  Charleston 
Fleming.  Larry.  Jr.,  Piedmont 
Franks,  Anthony  L  .  Florence 
Gallliard,  Herman  Bernard,  Ciiarlest.on 
Garner.  William  Donald,  Easley 
Graves.  Michael  Leroy.  Heath  Springs. 
Hall,  Jimmy  William,  Greenville 
Hammond.  Leland  Emanuel,  Sumter 
Hearon.  Terry  Shavon,  Lugoff 
Humphries.  Hazel  H.,  III.  Florence 
Humphries.  Ronald  Edward.  Charleston 
James.  Eddie  Louis.  Jr  .  Chester 
Keefe.  Douglas  Onlel.  Columbia 
Klnsey,  Harvey.  Junior.  RufRn 
Lama.  Ivars.  Bamberg 
Lawton.  Billy  James,  Allendale 
Lewis.  Walter  Wayne.  Darlington 
Llewellyn.  Johnny  William.  Florence. 
Long,  Raymond  Ervln.  Fort  Mill. 
Lyons.  James  Jr..  Abbeville 
Matthews.  Earl  Jr.,  Florence 
McClsu-y.  Samuel  Donald.  Kingstree 
McLendon.  Michael  Ryan.  Blshopvllle. 
Miller.  Jerry  Lee.  Midway  Park. 
Milton,  Charles  Rudolph.  Jr  .  Columbia 
Mitchell.  Willie  James.  Jr  .  Chester. 
Morrow.  Merle  Bruce.  West  Columbia. 
Mumford.  Jimmy  Earl.  Bennettsville. 
Nelson,  Sanford  Lewis,  Laurens 
Nettles.  Victor  Lee.  Jr.,  VarnvUle. 
Norrls.  Charles  Benjamin.  Spartanburg. 
Painter.  Curtis  Wayne.  Charleston 
Pelzer.  Benjamin  F  .  II.  Columbia. 
Phlfer,  Freddie  Joe.  Port  Mill. 
Poore.  Thomas  Wyatt,  Summerville 
Pope.  Donald  Burris.  Bennettsville. 
Potter.  Larry  Emerson,  Taylors. 
Qulgley,  Teary  Lynn.  Columbia 
Reaves.  James  Louis.  Myrtle  Beach 
Rlkard.  Charles  David.  Batesburg. 
Roberts.  Lloyd  Vernon,  Hemingway. 
Samuels.  Isaiah,  Wagener 
Shepherd,  Thomas  Glenn  CUo 
Singletary.  Hllbert.  M.,  Jr  .  SummervlUe 
Stegall.  Linden  Ray.  Port  Mill. 
Stroud.  Dennis  Carroll.  Joanna, 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Harry.  Dillon 
Villeponteaux.  J..  Jr  .  CordesviUe 
Walters.  Richard  Floyd.  Columbia 
Williams,  Johnny  Edward.  Charleston 
Williams.  Ronald  Anthony,  Greenville. 
Wood.  James  Edwin.  Spartanburg 

Navy 
Garner.   John   Kenry.   Charleston   Heights. 
Jackson,  Curtis  Darrell.  Redding. 
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SOtTTH    DAKOTA 
Arnxy 
Adam,  Raymond  Alvln   L«<)la 
A3Ch«nt>renner   Dennis  Dale    L«ad 
Barton.  Jlmmle  Woodrow   Onaka. 
Blever.  WiUUm  D«nnls,  Bancroft 
Cunningham,  Louis  James   Sioux  Fails 
FJeretad,  David  Orson   Aurora 
Oatton.  David  Ray    Harrold 
Oehler.  Ronald  Charles  Sioux  Palla. 
Olaesman.  Richard  E  ,  Leola 
Holm.  Dennis  Lee.  Rapid  City 
Hysell   Howard  Robert,  Burke 
Jackson    Michael  Meredith    Waubay 
Lippman   Crordon  Joseph   Lemmon 
Mcllravy         Rona:d       Dean         Wessington 
Springs 

Mclnnls    Dale  Richard    Pierre 
McPherson    Dennis  Craig   Gregory 
Mllbrandr    Charles  J     Aberdeen 
Noteboom   Ivan  Txld 
Robeson   Evart  Eugene   Rapid  City 

Sandve   Donald  Raymond    Langford 

Saase,  Patrick  T    Mobrldge 

Spider   Alvln  Richard   Port  Thompson 

Stelneke  James  Lee   Sioux  P.ills 

Swx-kwell    Dennis  Bernard    Parker 

Sundet  Oary  Lee,  Lake  Preston 

Surma,  Steven  John.  Waubay 

Th«»Be   Joeeph  Uoyd    Bri:)okings 

Veaaoga.  Darrei:  Dean   Sioux  Pails 

Volgt.  Theodore  Haroid    Wolsey 

Walter.  Ward  Gunard   Mlnot 

Wright.  James  Paige   Custer 

Air  Force 
Frahman    I.«iwrence  John.  W:'mot 
Sprague  Stanley  George,  Rapid  City 
Ma'^irie  Corps 

Aukland.  Leo  Curtia   Blsson 
Benter.  Ronald  Clifford   MKbank. 
Evans    Paul  Olynn.  Sioux  Palls 
Penenga    Terry  Howard,  lona 
Hawkins,  William  Henry   Greenville 
Hevie   David  Eugene   Y.ankton 
Jamers. >n   Kenne'.h  Robert   UtUe  Eagle 
Krage   Uinny  Rav  Columbia 
Ommen   Peter  Richard,  Central  City 
Pe'.ersori,  John  Arthur    Brookings 
V<3es,  Curtis  Malroy   Roshold 

riNNESSEE 

Army 

Abb-'itt.  Carroll  David,  SevlervUle. 

Alexander  J   H    Cedar  Grove 

.Allen    Dan  S     III    Memphl.s 

.•\rcher   D.in  Willie   Jr    Memphis. 

Arme.s   Rexle  l-ec   Wartbur? 

.Arwootl    I^rry  Randall,  Sweetwater 

Avers   Harold  Gene   Jonesboro 

Ballev   J  tmes  Rav    Memphis 

Baker   Gerald  D     MemphU 

Barnes   Clarence  Edw  ird.  Harriman 

Holding    Lannv  Ross    Bells 

Bo. '.on   Jesse  J  inies   Mempiil.s 

Boyd   Robert  Ray   Murfreesboro 

Brown   Karl  Anthonv   Klngsport. 

Broyles.  .Alvin  Klason  Jr  .  Johnson  City. 

Buford,  Leroy    .■\toka 

Burdette   Larry  Wayne   Summertown. 

Burkhear:.  Ge<jrge  William,  Murfreesboro, 

Bush    J.i.Ties  Edward    Lebanon 

Byrd    Ralph    Helenwi>ixl 

Campbell   Thomas  Darrhan,  MlUlngton. 

Can:rell    Leslie  H(jw.ird   CopperhlU 

Carlton    Danriv  E   Greenfield 

Carot.^>er5    Richard  Lee    Pranklln. 

Carter    Ronald  Lee    Medina 

Chambers  James  Wayne   Inlon  City. 

Chambers   Thomad  Beeb   Memphis. 

Chamblee    Dl -key    Memphis 

Chandler    Thomas  Jefferson    Memphis. 

Clardy    Jasper  Duel    Bristol 

Clark    '.'reorge  Edward   Jr    KnoxvUle. 

Clark    Lorenz<j.  Memphis 

Coffey  Je&se  J    Knoxville 

Cogdlll    Randy  Ralph.  SeviervlUe, 

Coleman    WllUe  Jr     Brownsville 

Collier   William  Floyd    Memphis 

Conner    Jerome,  Memphis 

Conway   James  Bennett,  FrankJln, 


riNNcsszc — continued 
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Cook,  Garry  Kendell,  Sharps  Chapel 
Cooperwood   Jack  J  .  III.  Memphis 
Cornett.  Jamea  Mitchell.  Ellzabethton. 
Cothran.  Robert  Carllea   Mt   Pleasant. 
Coulter   D<inald  Clay   MaryvUle 
Crabtree   David  Allen   Jamestown 
Crawford.  Gale  Vernon.  RogersvlUe 
Crawford,  Jamee  Edward   MemphU 
Cunningham       James      Andrew,      College 

Grove 

Cunningham   James  Earl.  Rockwood 

Curtis.  Gary  Allen   Johnson  City 

Darling   Thomas  Duane    Martin 

Davidson   Gerald  Wayne  Oak  Ridge 

Davis  James  Thomas.  Livingston 

Davis  John  Edward.  Cottagf  Grove 

Day   Billy  Brown.  Chattanooga 

Dickinson.  Thomas  Morton   Memphis. 

Dodson.  Sean  Paul   Sparta 

Dorrls.  Curtis  Eugene   Mercer 

Dc>taon.  Donald  Luther   Alcoa 

Dowdy.  William.  Memphis 

Duncan.  Robert  Lee,  Dyersburg 

Earls.  Larry  Don    Murfreesboro 

Ensley  Ronald  John  Jr  .  Murfreesboro 

Erwln   Danny  Max  Johnson  City 

Eubanks   Raymond   Carl,  Jr  ,  Altamont. 

Evans   William  Larry.  MlUlngton 

Parley  James  Cabell.  Cookevilie 

Ferrell.  William  Alford.  Stanton 

Fields.  Jerry  L  .  Memphis 

Fisher   Harrv    Memphis 

Floyd,  Lonnle  .Mien   Chattanooga. 

Ford,  George  B  ,  Paris 

Fort.  Melvln  Frank    Memphis 

Fowler.  Will  I.ee  Dennis  Chattanooga 

Fox,  Gary  Regan    Gatllnburg 

France  Mack  Lemul   Jr    Dandrldge 

Franklin.  Eugene  Delano,  Johnson  City 

PiUghum,  Joe  Ravmond,  Jr  .  Murfreesboro. 

Fuqua    John  Edward    Nashville 

Gardner.  James  .Alton   Dversburg 

Gay.  Wayne  Oliver   .Marv.  llle 

ClkMOn.  Ernest.  Pioneer 

Gllreath.  Luther  Vermont.  Surgolnsvllle. 

Glover,  Arthur  W,iyne   Morrlstown, 

Gobble,  Charles  H.irtsell,  Johnson  City. 

Grady,  James  William    New  Providence 

Grantham    Rov  Eugene   Nashville 

Gray.  Freddy  Lynn   -Sweetwater 

Gray  Jease  Alexander   Memphis. 

Gray,  Jlmmle  Dell    Memphi.s 

Green.  Dallas  Eugene   Oliver  .Springs 

Hall    William  Gary    Mansfield 

Harden.  Daniel  David    Memphis 

Hargrove.  William  Eugene  Columbia 

Harlan,  John  Alvin,  Johnson  Cltv 

Harper   William  Clyde   Memphis 

Harris,  John  Carlos    Memphis 

Harrison    Richard  Earl    Memphis 

Hayes.  Lynn  Carol.  CrossvUle 

Hayworth.  Dennis  Truman.  Lenoir  City. 

Heatherly   Darrell  W  ,  Springfield, 

Helton,  James  Carlos,  West  Hills, 

Henry,  Nelson  Page,  CrossvUle 

Hensley.  A   G    Limestone 

Hesson,  .Tlmmy  Dale.  Uifayette 

Hesson,  Larry  Dean,  Crallatln 

Hlckev   Johnny   Cleveland 

Hicks,  Elvis  Gormen,  Memphis. 

Hlemer  Jerry  .\llan.  Memphis. 

Hill.  Lonnie  6   Neal.  Atoka 

Hill.  Raymi.md  Lee    Knoxville 

Hlllman.  Coleman  Gee   Whitevllle. 

Hitchcock.  Tlllmon  Powell.  Bone  Cave 

Hlxson.  Randall  Lee.  Chattanooga 

Holcomb,  Doyle,  Johnson  City 

Holland  Charles  Ralph   Pleasant  Shade. 

Holmes,  David  William,  CrossvUle. 

Holt.  Dennis  Ekiward.  Nashville 

Hosklns.  Gomer  Davis.  Jr  .  Clinton. 

Hubbard,  James  Ray   Memphis 

Hughletf    John  Albert.  Brighton. 

Hunt.  Bobby  Earnest.  Chuckey 

Hunt.  Isaac  E    Jr  .  Jackson 

Jarrell.  Roger  Dale.  Nashville. 

Jenkins.  Len  McKlnley.  Cosby 

Jenkins.  Robert  Donald.  ClarksvUle. 

Johnson,  William  Leroy.  Cleveland. 
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Jones.  Cecil  Ben.  Jr  .  Johnson  City. 
Jones,  John  Ivory,  Jr  .  Memphis 
Jones.  Michael  Allen.  hJadlson. 
Jones.  Ray  Morgan  Keith.  Jonesboro 
Keeton.  Tommle.  Huntavllle. 
Keith.  James  Kelly,  III.  Chattanooga 
Kelley.  Glenn  Howell.  Chattanooga 
King.  Danny  Eugene.  Loudon. 
King.  Harold  B  ,  Jonesboro 
Klrkland,  VlrgU,  Jr  .  Chattanooga. 
Knox.  Eddie  L  ,  Memphis 
Lancaster.  Jerry  David,  Lebanon. 
Lawson.  Dallas.  Nashville 
Lawson.  Thomas  Andrew,  Persia 
Lay  John  Earl.  JelHco 
Layne.  Thomas  Elsworth.  Jr  .  Chattanooga 
Lee  Benjamin,  IV,  Oak  Ridge, 
I,ee   Harold  Eugene.  MadlsonvUle 
Lee  Johnny  Andrew.  Crab  Orchard. 
Lewis.  Thomas.  Memphis 
London.  William  Thomas,  Humboldt 
Long.  Wayne  Thomas,  Knoxville. 
Love.  Hugh  Allen.  Knoxville. 
Madden.  Donald  Eugene,  New  River. 
Madison,  William  Curtis.  Memphis. 
Manns.  Roy  Nance,  Lewlsburg. 
.Marcum,  Jimmy  Allen,  Concord. 
Martin,  George  WUUs,  Chattanooga. 
Matthews,  WUUs  Alanzo,  Nashville. 
Mays.  James.  Jr  .  Memphis. 
McCarter.  Robert  Leonard.  Knoxville 
McBroom  Eddie  Odonald,  Jr  .  Memphis 
Meroney.  Raphnell  J  ,  Chattanooga. 
Merrell,  Robert  Dell,  TlptonvlUe, 
Merrlman,  Charles  Edward.  Knoxville. 
MUender.  John  Emerson.  Counce 
Miller  Carl  Socrates.  Jr.  Rldgely. 
Mitchell,  CTarence.  Nashville 
Mitchell,  Rochester.  Memphis. 
Mlzelle  John  Marshall.  Chattanooga 
Mooneyham.  Billy  Franklin.  PlkevlUe 
Morgan  John  Henry.  Knoxville. 
Murray  Gary,  Ellzabethton 
Neal.  Charles  Ottls.  GreenevlUe. 
Noe  Jerry  Lynn.  Knoxville. 
Nunnery.  Travis  Edward.  Rldgely 
ODonnell.  George  Maurice.  Memphis 
ONeal   James  Elton.  MlUlngton 
Parker   Alvln  G  .  Nashville 
Patterson.  Billy  J  ,  Nashville 
Patterson.  Johnnie  Hugh.  Oliver  Sprlncs 
Pease  Homer  Lefterage.  Johnson  Cltv 
Perkins   Gary  Eldon.  Whltwell 
Phillips   Marvin  Foster.  Gruetll 
Pipkin  Ernest  Gerald.  Memphis 
Pltchford.  L  C    Memphis 
Poole.  William  Claude,  Memphis. 
Priddy.  William  F    Memphis 
Prince.  John  R  .  Chattanooga. 
Profltt.  Harvey  Junior.  Chuckey. 
Pugh.  Michael  Laverne.  Memphis 
Putnam.  RonsJd  VlrgU,  Huntland 
Qulnn,  Bobby  Joe,  Morrlstown 
Randolph.  William  Lewis.  Ardmore. 
Reed.  Charles  Oscar.  Powell 
Richardson.  Fred  Lewis.  Bristol 
Richardson.  Raymond  WUke.  Ripley. 
Robblns,  Lonnle  Junior.  CaryvUle 
Robinson.  Donald  Richard.  T\irtletown 
Rogers   .Allen  Tebbs.  Jr  .  Johnson  City. 
Rowletl  Gary  Steven.  Church  Hill. 
Royster.  Jtiseph  Edward.  Martin 
Rushton.  Brian  Wayne,  Memphis. 
Russell.  Fred  CaU-ln.  MaryvUle. 
Savage.  Varts.  Jr  .  Nashville 
Scalilons.  Carl  Wayne.  Ripley 
Sexton.  Larry  Lee,  SneedvUle 
Sheffield,  John  Noble.  Chapel  Hill, 
Shelton,  Bobby  James.  Flag  Pond. 
Shelton.  Prank  Timothy,  Moshelm. 
Shenep.  Karl  Ednaond.  Memphis. 
S>ierrod.  Donald  Ancker.  KnoxvUle. 
Shelters.  John  Henry.  Cowan 
Shockley,  Thurman  IB.,  Jr  .  Sparta. 
Shrum.  Kenneth  Edward.  Chattanooga. 
Skyles.  Gordon  Ray,  Chattanooga. 
SnUth.  Gary  D  .  Knox\-lUe. 
Smith.  Robert  L  .  MlUlngton 
Smith.  Ronald  Gordon.  Covington. 
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smith.  William  Martin,  Jr..  Eada. 
Southerland.  Roy  Edward,  Morrlstown. 
Spain,  Hugh  Pred.  Joelton 
Spangler,  Carl  C,  Bristol. 
Spears,  David  Paul.  RogersvlUe. 
Springer.  Charlee  A.,  MemphU 
Springs,  Ralph  Ronald.  Jr..  Rockwood. 
Stalllngs.  James  D  .  Carthage. 
Stevenson,  BUly  Edward,  Lebanon. 
Stewart.  Harry  Ray,  Johnson  City. 
Stlgall,  Charlee  Bennett.  Memphis. 
Talbert,  Claude,  Jr.,  MemphU. 
Tanksley.  Clifton,  Chattanooga. 
Tate.  James  E..  Memphis.' 
Taylor.  George  David.  Memphis. 
Taylor.  Joe  Kenneth.  Nashville. 
Taylor.  Ray.  Tazewell. 
Thomas.  Jackson,  CoUlervUle. 
Tucker.  Charles  Qllbert,  ShelbyvUle. 
Udell.  Mark  Poster,  MlUlngton. 
Vinson.  Bobby  C  ,  Jackson. 
Volner.  John  Delane,  Lexington. 
Walden.  Daniel  Edgar.  JelUco. 
Ward.  Clyde  Anderson,  Lebanon. 
Watklns.  John  William,  Jefferson  City. 
Whltaker.  Kelly  Eugene,  MemphU. 
Whittlngton.  Paul  Timothy,  Bells. 
Wilson.  Tommy  Robert,  Sweetwater. 
Wolfe,  Jimmy  Ray,  Cleveland. 
Wood.  Arthur  Murry  Moscow. 
Wood.  Larry  T  .  Mount  Pleasant. 
Woods,  John  Willie.  Jr.,  Franklin. 
Woods.  Lawrence.  ClarksvUle. 
Wright.  Robert  Lee.  Moscow. 
Yoder.  James  Strong.  Knoxville. 

Air  Force 
Burns.  John  Robert,  MemphU. 
Chllds,  Vandlver,  L  .  Paris. 
Olandon.  Gary  Alven.  Powell. 
Johnson.   Dale   Alonzo,  Ellzabethton. 
Lankford.  Billy  Eugene,  Dickson. 
Manls.  Eddie.  Gatllnburg. 

Marjne  Corps 
.\klns.  James  Franklin.  Smartt. 
.Alexander.  Charles  Phillip.  South  Pulton. 
.\Ilen.  Dan  Steven.  Knoxville. 
.\llen.  William  Cordell.  Jr..  Sparta. 
Alley,  Don  Earl,  Church  HIU. 
.Wery,  John  Paul.  Ellzabethton. 
Bannister.  Richard  Wayne.  Erwln. 
Barber.  Bobby  Joe.  Rutherford. 
Bedwell.  Sammle  Lee,  Friendship. 
Bell.  Jerry  Lee,  Chattanooga. 
Bennett,  Billy  Joe,  Chattanooga. 
Biggs,  James  Edward,  Joelton. 
Blakley,  James  Aubrey,  Ripley. 
Bradford.  Klrby  Wayne.  Limestone. 
Bradley.  Joseph.  Keith.  Oak  Ridge. 
Bradley.  Richard  Allen,  Manchester. 
Brinkley.  Robert  Thomas.  Nashville. 
Brooks.  Roy  Maurice.  RogersvlUe. 
Brown,  David  Harold,  SaltlUo. 
Buford.  Larry  Graham,  Franklin. 

Burns.  Charles  Calvin.  Ripley. 
Cash.  Jerry  Michael,  Memphis, 

Clark.  Charles  Edward.  Jackson. 

Collier.  Lawrence  Henry,  Memphis. 

Craven.  Floyd  Carl,  McMlnnvllle. 

Currle.  Andrew.  Brownsville. 

Dall.  WlUle  Fred.  Jr..  KnoxvUle. 

Dlson,  Edward  Dean,  Clinton. 

Dobbs,  Gerald  Thomas,  Etowah. 

Duty.  Charles  Howard.  Bluff  City. 

Dye.  Ralph  Victor.  Jr.,  Memphis. 

Dykes.  William  Prank.  Klngsport. 

Edwards.  Charlee  Lee.  Memphis. 

Edwards.  Gilbert.  Memphis. 

Ferrell.  John  Wesley,  Jackson. 

Franklin,  WlUiam  E.,  Jr..  Nashville. 

Garant.  Robert  Oliver.  Murfreesboro. 

Gill.  William  Ralph.  Jr..  Memphis. 

Hall.  Acle  David.  Lake  City. 

Hall.  Worley  Wayne.  Shouns. 

Hamm.  Eddie  Dean,  Nashville. 

Harrison,  Billy  Joe,  KnoxvUle. 

Hartley,  WlUlam  Lee,  Memphis. 

Henderson,  Donnell,  MemphU. 

Holt,  Herschel  Cvle,  Nashville. 


TENNESSEE — continued 
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Hughes,  Chester  Stacy.  Bristol. 
Huskey,  Estel,  SeviervlUe. 
Hutcherson,  Jlmmle  Clay.  Springfield. 
Hutchlngs.  Alvln  Dale,  Sparta. 
Jacobs.  Dannie  Dick,  Luray. 
Jones,  John  Hubert,  Nashville. 
Jones,  Sam  Rajrmond,  KnoxvUle, 
Keen,  Jasper  Lee,  Nashville. 
Kennedy,  William  Henry,  Memphis. 
King,  Lonnle  Ralph.  Memphis. 
Land,  Larry  Adrian,  Brownsville. 
Lea,  Fred  Stanley,  Chattanooga. 
Llghtford,  Willie  Junior,  Nashville. 
Llnson,  Robert  Wylle,  Memphis. 
Lumley,  Donald  Richard,  KnoxvUle, 
Lunsford,  James  Robert,  Rldgley. 
Mason,  Robert,  GreenevlUe. 
McCullough,  Jerry  Wendell,  Covington. 
McKinney,  Charles  Michael,  Bristol. 
McLemore,  James  Robert,  KnoxvUle. 
McRee,  John  Henry,  Memphis. 
Merrell,  Ijowell  Howard,  Faxon 
Mldcalf ,  Thomas  Edward,  Jackson. 
Miles,  Stephen  Lee,  Bon  Aqua 
Miller,  Wayne  Terry,  Memphis. 
Morgan,  James  Raymond.  Memphis. 
Murphey,   Douglas  Wayne,   Springfield. 
Murphy,  B.  L.,  Jr.,  SmlthvUle. 
Naylor,  George  Edward,  Chattanooga, 
Nlcastro,  Charles  Edward,  Memphis, 
NowUn,  Charles  Douglas,  Memphis. 
Orr,  Jlmmle  Ray.  Mlston 
Pace,  James  Ralph,  Memphis. 
Parrott,  Oscar  Robert,  MaryvUle. 
Petty,  John  Robert.  Jr..  Gallatin. 
Reed.  Jackie  Kenneth,  Dayton. 
Reed,  Roger  Dale,  Rossville. 

Reeder.  Ronnie  Ellis.  SmlthvUle. 

Reyes.  Douglas  Cooper,  Memphis. 

Reynolds.  John  David.  Daisy. 

Richardson.  Eugene  P.,  Jr,,  Memphis. 

Rivers,  Jettle.  Jr..  Nashville. 

Roberts,  Charles  Camllle.  Newport. 

Rollins.  Edwin  Charles.  Memphis. 

Ross,  WlUlam  Sidney,  Jr.,  Memphis, 

Simpson,  John  Harrison,  Loudon, 

Singleton,  Walter  Keith,  Memphis. 

Sluder,  Donald  Ted,  Mountain  City. 

Smith.  Walter  Lewis,  Memphis. 

Sprinkles,  Wilford  Leslie.  Nashville. 

Strausser,  Paul  Joseph,  MlUington. 

Sullivan,  Stanley  Houston,  FayettevUle. 

Sutton,  Jack  Lenn,  CrossvUle. 

Taylor.  Tyrone,  Nashville. 

Tipsy,  Haywood  Wade.  Jr..  Chattanooga. 

Tucker,  Thomas  Cecil,   Chattanooga, 

Warner,  Thomas  Allison.  Jr  .  KnoxvUle. 

Voiles.  Gasper  Allen.  Armathwaite. 

Walker.  John  Henry.  Jr..  Chattanooga. 

Washington.   Larry   Edward.   Arlington. 

Watkins,  Charles  Emanuel,  Memphis. 

WUUams,  Dorsey  Burwin,  Johnson  City. 

Williams,  Reuben  Charles,  Altamont. 

Williams,  Robert  D  ,  Jr.,  FayettevUle. 

Williams,  William  Jack.  Elizabeth  ton. 

Wilson.  Harold  Wendell.  Johnson  City. 

Wiseman,  Malcolm  Richard.  Arlington. 

WooUver,  Charles  William.  KnoxvUle. 

Wright,  Melvln  Roy.  KnoxvUle. 
Navy 

Gibbs.  Michael  Gerald.  Del  Rio 

HUl.  Tommy  EMward.  KnoxvUle. 

McCarter,  Thomas  Luther.  Knoxville. 
Sims.  Frederick  Augustas,  Memphis. 
Tuck,  Hubert,  Jr.,  Lenoir.  City. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Able.  David  Floyd.  Fort  Worth. 
Adams.  Ted  Wane,  Houston. 
AgtUlan,  Armando,  El  Paso 
Aguilar,  Robert,  San  Antonio. 
Agulrre,  Arthur  CecUlo,  KUleen. 
Allen,  James  Louis,  Beaumont. 
Allen.  John  WIUU.  Houston. 
Allen,  Keith  Wesley,  Athens. 
Allen,  Terry  De  La  Mesa,  Jr.,  El  Paso. 
Almendarlz,  Samuel.  Mc  Allen. 


TEXAS — continued 
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Alvarez.  Julian  Martinez.  Mc  Allen. 
Andrews.  WlUlam  Larry.  Center 
Bailey.  Roy  Dee,  Port  Worth. 
Banks.  James  R..  Dallas 
Barchak,  Johnnie  F.  Jr  .  San  Antonio 
Barr.  Wllma  J.,  Dallas. 
Bartley.  Howard  Lynn,  Cahoma 
Bass,  Joe  Harrell,  Houston, 
Bateman.  WUlard  Thurman.  Bullard. 
Batson.  Michael  Olan.  Lamarque. 
Bean.  James  Francis,  Garland. 
Bell,  Lewis  Douglas,  Fort  Worth 
Beltran,  Anastaclo  Hernand,  Elgin, 
Benson,  Guye  Raymond,  Kemp. 
Bermea.  Victor  D  .  Dhanls. 
Berry,  David  Loyall,  Houston. 
Best,  Hugh  Victor,  Waco. 
Bevels,  Leonard  Leroy,  Sherman. 
Bills.  Rufus  Wilson,  Sweetwater. 
Bird.  Michael  De  Verne.  Llano 
Blackburn,  Jerry  Edward,  Bonham. 
Blackmon,  Edward  Gee.  Austin. 
Blair,  Donald  Ray,  Canyon 
Blake,  L.  C.  Hemphill. 
Blalock.  Walter  Rogers,  Big  Springs 
Boggs,  David  Leonard.  Odessa. 
Bonln.  Bobby  Joe,  Pasadena. 
Booth.  Roy  Robert.  KUleen 
Boyd.  James  P..  London 
Boyle.  Richard  Eugene.  San  Antonio. 
Bradshaw,  Faybert  Ray,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Bramlet.  Willie  Joe,  Brownfield, 
Braswell,  Bobby  Joe,  Paris 
Bridges.  Cecil  Benny.  Carthage. 
Briscoe.  Louie  Don.  Jr  .  .'\ransas  Pass 
Brooks,  Maurice,  Mexla 
Broumley,  Terry  Hugh   Dallas 
Brown.  Pred  Jr.,  Port  Worth. 
Brown.  Gerald  Austin.  Fort  Worth. 
Brown,  James  Ronald,  Tennessee  Colony. 
Brown,  Robert  Ray,  Piano, 
Bruce,  Sammy  Bryan,  San  Antonio. 
Brumley,  Johnny  Edward.  Wichita  Falls 
Buckner.  Robert  Olen  Jr  .  Irving 
Burks.  Leroy.  Jr.,  San  Angelo. 
Burns.  John  D  Jr..  Broaddxis. 
Busenlehner,  Richard  Thoma,  Rowena. 
Butler,  Albert,  Tyler 
Butler.  Henry,  Dallas 
Byford,  Larry  Stephen.  Center 
Caldwell.  Merlin  Francis.  Pasadena. 
Canada.  Sam  Jr..  Coupland 
Cantu.  Ernesto  Soliz.  Enclno. 
Caraway.  Thomas  Glenn.  Farmersvllle. 
Castillo.  Erasmo  Camargo,  San  Antonio. 
Caslon.  James  Calvin,  Weslaco. 
Caver.  John  Wayne,  Longvlew. 
Cervantez.  Juan  Jose.  Carrizo  Springs. 
Chadwlck.  Kenneth  Ray,  Fort  Worth. 
Chappell.  Daniel  L.,  Pittsburg. 
Chavez.  Ruben  G  .  Robstown. 
Cherry.  James  L  ,  Angleton 
Chitwood,  Roy  Duke,  Houston 
Clark.  Earl  Glenn.  Denton. 
Clement,  Gregory  C,  Galveston. 
Clifcorn.  James  Richard.  Dallas. 
Cockrell,  Wilbert  R,,  Houston, 
Coleman,  Bobby  Walter,  Houston. 
Collier,   Charley   Holton,   Mount   Pleasant. 
Collins.  WlUlam  EUce,  Jr  ,  Houston. 
Condon.  Russell  William,  Humble. 
Conn,  Ronald  Ray,  T\ler, 
Contreras,  Pablo  Guereca.  San  Antonio. 
Cooks,  Melvln  EMgene.  Waco. 
Cooi>er.  rlobert  Wesley,  Colorado  City. 
Cormier,  Francis  Joseph,  Houston. 
Corzlne.  Bobby  Wayne,  Bonham. 
Cottln,  Leland  Richard,  Dallas 
Coy,  Ben,  Houston. 
Crlbbs,  James  Wesley,  Dallas 
Croley,  James  Robert.  AmarlUo. 
Crossiand.  Richard  Guinn.  Elsa. 
Cnmi.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  Houston, 
Cruz,  Richard  Perez,  Freer. 
Culver,  Dick  Davis,  Austin. 
Davlla,  Teodoro,  Edlnburg 
Davis,  Marvin  Homer.  Dallas. 
Davis.  Robert  OrllfT.  Colorado  City. 
Davis,  Willie  Edward    Houston. 
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De  B*ult.  Joe  Robert.  Pharr 
De  L«  Paz.  Hllarlo.  Jr  .  Houston 
De  Leon.  Mario  Ontlvero.  dan  .^ntonlo 
De  Loach.  Lloyd  DwaA.  Dallaa 
Deere.  Donald  Thorpe.  Snyder 
Dehart.  Donnle  Ray.  Houaton 
Deland.  Henry  Harrlaon.  Abilene 
Demory   Raymond  Prank.  Vernon 
Dennla.  Paul  Jonoa.  Bronaon 
Devoe,  Michael  Eugene   Hou«t./n 
Dodaon.  Preddy  Dean    Marshall 
Dooee   Oary  Lee.  Houston 
Dozler  JeraJd  Leon,  Phillips 
Drewry    Nolan  Pranltlln   .-ian  AntonJo. 
Drynan   Arthur  W    Baytown 
Ducote   Lonnie  Joaepn   Jr    C<jrpu8  Chrlatl. 
Dunn.  T«ddy  Rex.  Wichita  Palls 
Dupre.  Norman  Lee.  Orange 
Dwiirac^ylt   Wallace  Stanley.  Yorktown. 
Dyer   Irby.  Ill   Midland 
Eaden   Wiman?  Henry   Houaton 
Eaaley    Le«jnard  Eugene    Brady 
Edwirds   Klnneth  tilena    Wheeler 
ElDer  R<ibert  Allan   El  F'**, 
Eliedge.  Don  Thomas,  Mabank 
Elliott,  rhnmaa  McClure.  Dallas. 
Eaierton.  WiUis  .Vayne    DhUhji 
Enmon.  David  J    La  Marque 
EacJiaUlla.  Ji»e.  San  Aulonlo. 
EBf«Ma.  PelU.  Jr    San  Antonio 
Paggett.  Charles  Earl   Odessa 
Parley.  Robert  Jerry  Sr    Houston 
PendJey,  Joel  David.  Richmond 
Ferguson.  Dewey  Lindiiii.  Marble  PaJls 
Pleiden.  Wayne  Samuel.  Shernian. 
Pike.  Ronaid  Edward.  Burnet 
PlnUIey   Robert  Dennis.  Houston. 
Plsher.  James  Louts.  Dallas 
Pl'.'-s.  Charles  Mllt»)n   San  .Angelo. 
FloreB.  Antonio.  Jr  .  Needvllle 
Floyd.  Melvin  Pranklln   .Amdr.llo. 
Porsbach    Ronald  Carl.  W<u.i.i 
Po«t*r   Marvin  Ray   Aubrey 
Pox   Edward  Harold   Plalnview 
Pritts.  Predea-ic  William   Beaumont 
Prost.  Wjody  Joe   Maud 
P-arphy    Kent  Palmer    .Anianllo. 
Gabriel.  Herbert  Jamee.  P/rt  Arthur. 
Clarcla.  Alejandm   Jr  .  Laredo. 
Garcia.  Andrea.  Spur 
Garcia,  .Arturo.  Mercedes 
Garcia,  CJeorge  .Arrlaga   New  Brauntels. 
Garcia,  Henry  R  .  Ro^-kpiirt 
Garcia.  Herlberto  .^rnalan   Laredo. 
Garcia.  Juaa.  San  Antonio 
Garcia.  Oscar   Palfuxrias 
Garcia.  Pedro  Incarnaclon.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Garcia,  Robert   San  Antonio. 
Garrett,  ETugene  Jr  .  Houston. 
Garrett.  Norman  Ray.  Longvlew 
Oarzla.  .Antonio  Guerra,  Jr  ,  Jourdanton. 
Garza.  Ellazar  Efrlen.  San  .Antonio. 
Garza   Francisco   Corpus  Christl. 
Graza.  Henry  .Allen.  .San  .\ntonlo. 
Garza.  Jose.  Jr  ,  San  .Antonio 
Gentry   David  Anthony.  Knox  City 
George,  .Michael  Dean.  Dallas 
Glbbe.  Raymond  .Andrew,  Houston. 
OUmore.  Kenneth  Dee,  .Austin. 
Glpaon,  Caylon.  Blvlns 
Gladden,  .Michael  Jay.  Odesea 
Glasscock.  Carl  Lee.  Llndale 
Glaascock.  David  Lewis.  Rockwall. 
Oober   Charles  Wesley.  Jr     Waco 
Ooldhagen.  Bobby  Gene.  Wac-o 
Oomez.  Raymundo,  L'valde 
Gonzales.  .Manuel  .Martinez,  Pecos. 
OonzaJes,  Santiago  Rodrlgu.  San  .Antonio 
Gonzalez.  .Amador  L  .  San  Diego 
Gonzalez.  Benito  Reyna,  BUhop 
Gonzalez.  Jesus,  Robstown 
Gonzalez.  Juan  .Antonio.  Uvalde 
Gonzalez,  Juan  Jose.  Laxedo 
Gonzalez.  Rodolfo  Guadalup.  Laredo 
Goodwin.  Charles  Ray.  Galena  Park 
Orsathouse.  Julius,  Jr  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Green,  Autry,  CorsJcajia. 
OreeoMge.  Roy  Lee.  Marlln 
Onaby,  Don  Lee.  Houston 
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Ouentael.  L*rry  Ray,  Georgetown 
Guerrero.  Jesse.  San  Antonio 
Guerrero.  Wiley,  Austin. 
Gutlerrea.  George.  Jr  ,  Harllngen. 
Outlerez.  Jose  Antonio,  San  Antonio 
Gutierrez.  Raul  Campos.  San  Antonio. 
Hackworth   Dwight  Lee.  San  Antonio. 
Halley.  Oddle  C    Texarkan* 
Hale.  R.>bert  Lawrence.  Baytown 
Halford.  Michael  Dean.  Breckenrldge. 
Hall   Bruce..  Midland 
Hall,  Jackie  Burl   Abilene 
Hallam.  Durwtxxl  .Michael  .San  Antonio. 
Hamlin    William  Lloyd.  Pulaclos. 
Hammond    Earl  .Vewsom.  Kllgore 
Hardy   Abraham  Lincoln.  Houston 
Hargrave.  Kenneth  Lee.  Dayton 
Hargrove.  James  Weldon   Hotan 
Harklns.  Robert  Charles   .Sew  Boston 
Harlow   Clarence  Ixjuls.  Irving 
Harrl.s   Elton  ixils.  Eldoriido 
Harson   Edward  Earl,  Jr  .  Vlct<jrla 
Havemann,  James  Edward.  Houston 
Havtips    Martis  l^i.n,  Variderbllt 
Hetllii   John  Darracoit.  Arlington 
Helnen   Edgar  Paul.  Pipe  Creek 
Helems  KenneUi  Eugene.  Harllngen 
Henry   David  Franklin.  Hurst 
Hernandez.  Rudolph  VlUalp.  .San  Antonio. 
Herrera,  Jesse  Emll.  Cuero 
Herrera   Hamlro.  Jr  .  Ea«le  Pass 
Herrlngton   Charle.s  fcklward.  Texas  City. 
Herst.  William  Dtmald   Jr  ,  El  Paso. 
Heaa,  Zan.  Wuhlta  Pall.s 
Hlcklen   Gratiam  Hay   Tyler 
Hidalgo  James  Ybarra,  Uvalde. 
Hllllard   Joseph  Rollins.  Bay  City. 
Hlnch   James  Gary.  Wichita  Palls 
HInes    Ronald  Dlcker»on    .AmarlUo 
Hlnojosa   Fernando  Amyn.  Yorktown 
Hobbe.  Oarv  t.ynn   Corpus  Chrlstl 
H'X-kadav   .llmmv  Le<in    Mount  Pleasant. 
Hodges   I.ee  Rov   .Memphis 
Holland    Robert  Low   (nUden 
HoUandswnrth    Eddie  Dean.  Big  Spring. 
Holloway,  Richard  AlU)n.  Ixjngvlew 
Holly   Charlie  Delno.  Tennessee  Colony. 
Hopkins   Robert  Lt>ul.s.  Beaumont. 
Horace   .Altjert  C  ,  Jr  .  <iroveton 
Horn.  Emmett  Harvey   Vldor 
Horton    Harry  Wade,  Jr    La  .Marque 
HousUin,  rh.inias  Exigene,  Terrell 
Howarfl    Walter  I.t>e   College  Station 
Howell,  .A    I'    Justin 
Hubbard    W    D     Houston 
Huos.  II   Jerrv  IXniglas    Hndgeport. 
Hudson   Haymi.nd  Hi>yt.  San  Antonio. 
Hughes  James  oluer.  Overton. 
Hughes.  Jerry  Lynn.  Center 
Ibrom.  .Adrian  Joseph.  Cuero 
Jackson.  Alpha  Ray.  Houston. 
James   Bobby  Joe.  Houston 
James  Crarv  Lvnn   .Santa  Anna 
James   Kenneth  Earl.  Dallas 
Jenkins.  Vernell.  Pf>wderly 
Johnson.  Carl  Thomas.  Houston. 
Johnson.  Claude  I.    Hoviston. 
Johnson.  Donald  Ray   Waco 
Johnson   James  I.<)uls.  Gilmer 
John-^on    Robert  .Man.  Houston 
Johivson   Taylor  D<niglaB.  Joaquin. 
Johnson    W   C  .  Tyler 
Johnston.  Charles  Kenneth.  Clarendon. 
Jollvette   .Mathew  I.    Houston 
Jones    Harvey  Wayne   Fort  Worth 
Jones   L«>men  Earl   Tatum 
Jordan.  Chester  Gale.  Arlington 
Jordan.  Te<ldy  Roosevelt.  Columbus 
Jumper.  Stephen  Franklin.  Dallas. 
Jurek   Dalmer  Dolan.  Caldwell 
Justus.  R<jger  Gale   Memphis 
Kaspnr.yk.  Gerald  Benedict.  Palls  City. 
Keel   David  Lattlmore.  Houston 
Kennedy.  Judd  Wayne.  Jasper 
Kllgore  Charles  Howard,  Baytown. 
Klndleberger   Harold  Paul.  El  Paso. 
King.  Bobby  .San  AnU)nlo 
Kunz.  Anthony  Edmond,  KerrvUle. 
I^ne  James  Everett.  Odessa 
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Langley.  Jody  Mac.  Waxahachle. 

L*aher.  Richard  Allen,  Arlington. 

Lawrence,  Earl  Dawson.  Palestine. 

Lawson.  Johnnie  Carl.  Jr  .  Willis. 

Leal,  Fernando,  Alvarado. 

Lee,  Henry  C  ,  Klngsvllle. 

Letbetter,  Bobby  Weldon,  Ooldthwalte. 

Levlngston.  James  Arthur,  Mexla 

Lewis.  Frederick  Harry,  San  Antonio 

Ughtfoot.  Belvln,  La  Marque. 

IJle.  Joe  Charles,  II,  Galveston. 

Llndsey,  Jack  Wayne,  Houston. 

Lofton.  Glen  Dorse.  Lyford. 

Lofton.  Ronald  Harry,  Fort  Worth 

Lopez.  Jose.  Houston. 

Lopez.  Paulino  Gutlrrez,  Midland. 

Lovato.  Joe.  Jr  ,  Lubbock 

Lozano.  Jose  Reymundo.  Roma. 

Lozano.  Richard  Bill.  KerrvlUe. 

Luna.  Francisco.  Victoria. 

Lute.  Harry  Gene.  San  Antonio. 

Lynn.  Adrian  Louis.  Jr  .  Eagle  Pass. 

Lyons.  Joe  L  .  Terrell 

Maberry.  Calvin  Dwight.  Sylvester 

Mable  Washington  Carver.  Brenham 

Mack.  Douglas  Dulane.  Amarlllo, 

Magallan.  Noe.  Mission 

Mahana.  Vanny  Chris.  Vldor 

Mangold.  Carl  Joseph.  CastroviUe. 

Mansfield.  Clayton  John,  Jr  .  Fort  Bliss 

Maples.  Francis  l*roy.  La  Perla. 

Marby.  Donald  Henry.  Rusk. 

Markos.  George.  Fort  Worth 

Martinez.  Evarlsto.  III.  Abilene 

Martinez.  GlUvaldo  Armand.  Lamesa. 

Martinez.  Guadalupe.  Laredo. 

Martinez.  Lsldro.  Mercedes 

Martinez.  Robert  R  .  Houston 

Maxwell.  Everett  Lee.  Garland. 

May.  .Mfred  Byron,  Dallas. 

Mayer.  Thomas  J  ,  Dallas 

.Mayer   Walter  Christian.  San  Antonio 

Mayfleld.  Jimmy  Gene.  Port  Worth. 

McBeth.  Ronald  Gene.  Abilene 

McCain   Johnny  Wayne.  Ore  City. 

McCarter.  Jimmy  Carl,  Waco 

McClatchy  Percy  W  .  Houston. 

McCord.  Burton  Kyle.  Brady 

McDavl.s.  Calvin  Lee.  Oakwood, 

McGee,  Pat  Weldon.  Arlington 

.McGhee.  George  William.  Lockney 

McKlnley.  Paul  Blount.  Coppera.s  Cove 

McLemore.  David  Eugene.  Fort  Worth. 

McNeil   Harold  Ijoyd,  Mount  Pleasant 

.Means.  John  A,,  Han  Antonio 
Medina  Carlos,  San  Antonio. 
Mendez.  Erlneo  Mendez.  Poteet. 
Mendez.  Julian.  Wharton 
Mlcan.  .Allen  Stanley,  El  Campo 
Mlchulka.  Prank  George.  East  Bern.ird 
Mlddleton.  Homer  Ray,  Houston 
Miller.  Ronald  Alan.  Wichita  Falls 
MUllgan.  Gene  Charles.  Dallas 
Mlndach.  William  R  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Miranda.  Flllberto  Gulller.  El  Paso 
Mitchell.  John  Edwin.  Tyler 
Modlsette.  Thomas  Glenn.  Irving. 
Montemayor.  Prank  De  Leon.  Houston 
Moore.  Dean.  Big  Spring 
Morado   .Antonio.  San  Benito 
Morris.  Hoover,  Lufkln 
Morion.  Billy  Wayne.  Wichita  Falls, 
Morton.  Jerry  Wayne.  Deweyville 
Moaher.  Harvey  Mllford  Jr  .  Austin 
Moudry.  Charles  Ray.  Houston 
Moya,  Hernando  Sanchez.  Woodsboro, 
Munoz,  Domingo.  Odessa. 
Munoz,  GulUermo.  El  Paso. 
Munoz,  Juan.  San  Antonio, 
Murphy.  Alfred  Walker,  San  Antonio 
Murphy.  Frank  Monroe,  Dallas. 
Murray,  Thomas  E  .  Fort  Worth. 
Newman,  Erman  Mllford  Jr  .  El  Paso 
Nlckerson.  Curtis  Carl,  Mineral  Wells 
Norwood.  Hugh,  Orange. 
Novlskl.  Bernls  J  ,  Waverly. 
Nuckles,  C.  Gregory,  Rockport 
Ochoa,  Robert.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Ornelas,  Benjamin.  San  Antonio. 
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Overshlne.  George  Edward,  Lufkln. 
Ovledo,  Hlglnlo  Ovalle,  Raymondvllle. 
Pack,  Junior  B..  Canadian. 
PadlUa.  Michael  Raymond,  Richardson. 
Page,  John  Willie.  Houston. 
Pantoja.  Ciprlano  J.  Jr..  Houston. 
Paredez,  Augustln  Chavez,  Big  Springs. 
Parker.  Carl  Sylvester.  Hutchinson. 
Parks.  Joe.  Cedar  Lane. 
Patrick.  J   V  .  Buna 
Peeples.  Hardy  Winston,  Alice. 
Pena.  Joe  Jr  .  Plalnview 
Pennell.  Arvln  Douglas,  Nederland. 
Perez.  Benito,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Perez.  Daniel  Plores  Jr.,  Mathls. 
Perez.  Frederlco.  San  Diego. 
Perez.  Homero,  Laredo 
Perez.  Raymond.  Port  Worth. 
Perry.  Carroll  Wayne,  Belton. 
Perry,  R  C  .  Jr  .  Dallas 
Person.  David  Eugene,  KlrbyvUle. 
Peteet.  Charles  Leonard,  Kaufman. 
Peterson.  Kenneth  Aubrey,  Roanoke, 
Pettway,  Patrick  Henry  II,  Tyler. 
Phillips.  Donnell,  Smith  villa. 
Pierce,  William  Wesley,  Belton. 
Piatt,  Billy  Wayne.  La  Porte. 
Plummer,  Herbert.  Jr  .  Oakwood. 
Polendo   Raynaldo,  San  Antonio. 
i'omeroy,  Deane  Alva.  Texarkana. 
Poore.  Leonard  Burton.  Beaumont. 
Poston.  Raymond  Roger.  Kllgore. 
Poston.  Wliuam  Thomas,  Dallas, 
I'owell.  Waylen  Lee,  Lubbock. 
Price.  Elvin.  San  Antonio, 
wueen.  Gary  Paul,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
p.agsd.ile.  Robert  Louis,  San  Antonio, 
Ilaniirez.  Diego.  Jr  .  El  Paso. 
H;uiios.  Jose.  Jr  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Randall.  Garland  Jerone.  Houston. 
Ray.  Roland  Wooldrledge,  Houston. 
I'.ay,  Rufus.  Odessa 
E-ieagan.  Norman  Rex.  Wlngate. 
Reeves.  Alvis  Oren.  White  Oak. 
Reeves.  Dennis  Lee.  Beaumont. 
l;hodes.  Timothy  V,.  Forney. 
Richard.  Donald  Wayne,  Houston. 
Richardson.  Donald  Loye,  Corslcana. 
Richardson,  Harry  Tracy,  Jr.,  Dalngerfleld. 
Rios,  Teofilo  Carmone,  Brownsville, 
Robblns,  Henry  Earl.  Houston. 
Roberson.  Jimmy  Don,  Plalnview, 
Roberts,  Charles  Alan,  El  Paso. 
Roberts,  John  Allen,  Dallas. 
Robinson.  Gordon  Lee,  Old  Glory. 
Robledo.  Efraln  Julio,  Port  Worth. 

R'xrha,  Ruben  Lopez,  Agua  Dulce. 

Rodriguez.  Arturo.  McAllen, 

Rodriguez.  Ellas  Rangel,  Austin, 

Rixlrlguez.  Jesse  Nicklus,  Houston. 

Rodriguez,  Vicente  Quintan,  Pharr. 

Rogers,  Jlnunle  Dale,  Mesqulte. 

Ruiz.  Richard  Peter,  Victoria. 

Rush,  Claude  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Beaumont. 

Russell.  James  Leroy,  Anson. 

Ryza.  Wayne  David,  Houston. 

.'-aenz,  Alfredo  Jose,  Corptis  Chrlstl. 

.Saenz,  Rodolfo  Andres,  Mercedes. 

Saldana,  Permln,  Jr.,  San  Antonio, 

.Salinas.  Robert  Longorla,  Pettus. 

.Samanlego.  Roberto,  H  Paso. 

Sjimarlpa,  Jesse,  Manor. 

S:inchez.  WUberto  Cabrera,  Harllngen. 

Sandoval.  Evarlsto,  Brownfleld. 

Sapp.  Preddy  Lee.  Sllsbee. 

Sapp,  Stanley  L.,  AmariUo, 

Sauceda.  Joe  A..  Raymondvllle. 

•Schmidt.  Dale  W  ,  Jr.,  Houston. 

Schoppaul.  Robert  Earnest.  Roanoke. 

.Scott.  Michael  Frederick,  San  Antonio. 

•Secrest.  Jack  McCombs.  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 

Sellhelmer.  Howard  Allen.  Brenham. 

.Sharp.  Michael  Anthony,  Houston. 

.Sharp.  Thomas  Boyd,  Belton. 

Sharp.  Valdez,  McLean. 

Slegert.  William  Pry,  DuncanvlUe. 

Simmons.  Jake  A.,  Baytown. 

Siner.  Wallace  Klngsley,  El  Paso. 

Skelton.  Paul  Darrell,  II,  Waco. 

Slade.  James  L.,  Jr.,  De  Witt  County. 
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Slusser.  Harlan  Ray,  Burkburnett. 
Smith,  Lonnie  Leo,  Terrell. 
Snowden,  Ben  David.  Georgetown. 
Sollz,  Rolando  Luis,  San  Antonio. 
Sonnier.  Albert  Wilbur.  Baytown 
Sosa,  Secundlno  Garcia.  Jr..  Dallas. 
Sosa,  Vlctorlano  Perez,  Jr..  New  Braunfels 
Sowell,  Cotles  R.,  San  Angustlne, 
Spangler,  Richard  Allen,  Big  Spring. 
Sparks,  Charles  Pierce,  Killean. 
Spier,  Harry  Dlwaln,  Tyler. 
Springer,  Louis  Daniel.  Dallas. 
Starnes,  Mllbum  Hlnes,  Llttlefield. 
Sterns,  Dan  Clifton,  Jr  ,  Pt.  Worth. 
Steed,  Jerry  Lyne,  Gainesville. 
Stegall,  Douglas  Wayne.  Graham. 
Stephens,  Andrew  Lewis.  Livingston. 
Stephens,  Clyde  Wayne.  Wichita  Falls. 
Steptoe,  Raymond.  Navasota 
StlUey,  John  Wayne,  Houston 
Stoll,  George  Ludwlg.  Pasadena. 
Stone,  Byron  Clark,  Houston. 
Stroud,    Sanders    Key.    II.    Corpus    Chrlstl. 
Swancy,  James  Andrew.  Mesqulte 
Swindell,  Bobby  Dale.  Dallas. 
Tamayo,  Joel.  Houston. 
Tarln,  EUseo  Esplnoza.  San  Antonio. 
Tarkenton.  James  C  .  III.  Fort  Hood. 
Terrazas.  Nicholas  E  .  San  Antonio, 
Terrell,  Louis  Wayne.  Victoria. 
Thomas,  L.  V..  Jr..  AmariUo. 
Thomas,  Lewis  McCoy,  Big  Spring. 
Thomas,  Theodore  Dave.  Jr  .  Houston. 
Thompson,  Charlie  Earl,  Dallas. 
Thompson,  Wayland  Kent,  Monahans. 
Threadglll,  David  Ellis,  Perryton. 
Thurman,  Larry  Preston,  Dumas. 
Tljerlna,  Jose  Benlgno,  McAllen. 
Till,  Ralph  Gary,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Tobias,  Billy  Lee,  Houston. 
Torres,  Ignaclo,  Jr.,  Laredo. 
Torres,  Louis  Pemdez,  Houston. 
Torres,  Ramon  Hernandez,  Aransas  Pass. 
Torres,  Reynaldo  Sandoval,  Uvalde. 
Trevlno,  Manuel  Valllldo,  San  Antonio. 
Trevlno,  Rodolfo,  Alice. 
Trltlco,  Michael  Joseph.  Houston. 
Tuch,  Jlmmle,  Gonzales. 
Tucker,  Otto  Dale,  Port  Worth. 
Twlnn,  Louis  Bell,  Sr.,  Victoria. 
Urbanovsky,  Robert  Eugene,  Houston. 
Ursery,  Michael  Terry,  Dallas. 
Valenzuela,  Juan,  McAllen. 
Vega,  Angel,  Woodsboro. 
VUano,  Evarlsto.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Villa,  Raul,  Laredo. 
VlUarreal,  Johnny,  Victoria. 
Vineyard,  George  Mlckel.  San  Antonio. 
Vrba,  Raymond  Joe.  Jr  .  Waco. 
Walker,  HolUs  Allen,  WoodvlUe. 
Walker,  J.  C,  Jr..  Hemphill. 
Walker,  Ralph  Bamford.  II.  Nacogooches. 
Walker,  Robert  Etonald.  Dallas. 
Wallace,  James  Earl.  Tyler. 
Wallace,  Jerald  D..  Cisco, 
Warren,  Willie  Craig,  Crockett 
Washington,  James  Bell,  Houston, 
Watson,  Billy  Prank,  Sherman. 
Watson,  Carnell  Earl,  Houston. 
Weeks,  George  Dale,  Cross  Plains. 
Wellman,  Kenyon  Gary,  Richardson. 
Whltlock,  Alan  D.,  Houston. 
Whltlock,  Halley  Don,  Gladewater. 
WUkerson,  Larry  Wayne,  Beaumont. 
Williams,  Eddie  Earl,  Houston. 
Williams,  HlUard  Evans,  Port  Worth. 
Williams,  lArry  Lee,  Austin. 
Williams,  Vance  George,  Dallas. 
Williamson.  Thomas  Darrell,  Palestine. 
Wilson,  Rodney  Joseph,  Texarkana. 
Winfrey,  Johnnie  Paul,  Bay  City. 
Winters,  John  Lane,  Galveston. 
Wltchet.  Fred  Douglas,  Houston. 
Wltzkoskl,  Billy  Joe,  Houston. 
Wood,  Johnny  Mack,  Houston. 
Woodmansee,  Ronny  Louis,  Austin. 
Wright,  Arthur  P..  Sherman. 
Wright.  Kenneth  Harold.  Crane. 
Yates,  Charles  Michael.  Dallas. 
Zunlga,  Guadalupe  Natal,  San  Antonio. 
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Barnett,  Robert  Russell.  Gladewater. 
Blakeley.  Roy  James.  Rotan 
Clay,  Eugene  Lunsford,  Arlington 
Cooper.  George  Grady.  Wichita  Palls 
Cox.  Ommie  Truman.  Jr  .  Weatherford 
England.  Tonie  Lee.  Jr..  Palestine 
Pahey,  Joseph  Michael.  Jr  .  Houston. 
Hawley,  Donald  Rev.  Forth  Worth 
Hill.  Richard  Dale.  Houston. 
James.  Rufus  La  Dell.  Forth  Worth. 
Marlowe.  Daniel  Paul.  San  Antonio. 
Martin.  Sammy  Arthur.  Bryan 
Matteson.  Glenn.  Dallas 
Medina.  Raymond.  San  Antonio 
Mower,  John  Wayne.  Wichita  P.il!s. 
Neal.  Burnett,  Jr  .  Dallas 
Paradise.  Charles  Alonzo.  Irving 
Poole.  Ronald  Felton.  San  Antonio. 
Salinas.  Mercedes  Perez.  Mission 
Shaughnessy,  John  F  .  Jr    Houston. 
Smith.  Donald  Clayton.  McCiimey. 
Terry.  Condon  Hunter.  Dallas 
Thompson,  Victor  Hugo.  III.  Houston 
Vasquez.  Ephraim.  San  Antonio. 
Wadsworth,  Dean  Amlck,  Clarendon. 
Wall,  Arlon  Daniel.  Jr..  Irving. 
Wall,  Jerry  Mack.  Nacogdoches. 
Ward,  Charles  Dwight.  Portland. 
Weatherby,  Jack  Wilton.  Fort  Worth. 
Wiley,  Frank  David,  Dallas. 
Wranosky,  Robert  Wayne,  San  Antonio. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.  Terrance  Dean.  Waco. 
Aguilar.  Pedro  Ramirez.  Odessa 
Aguilar,  Relmundo,  San  Antonio. 
Alewlne,  Lemuel  Lenoel,  Thornton, 
Almanza.  Juan,  San  Antonio. 
Almonzar.  Ignaclo,  Jr.,  San  Elizario. 
Alonzo.  Julian,  San  Antonio. 
Alvarez,  Guadalupe  Maslas.  Donna. 
Alvarez.  Robert.  CUnt. 

Amador,   Ernest   Baldonado,   San   Antonio. 
AngermlUer,  James  Allen.  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Angersteln,  Michael  Edward.  Carrollton. 
Anzaldua,  Oscar.  Raymondvllle. 
Avalos,  Alberto  Angel.  Brownsville. 
Ayala,  Eduardo,  El  Paso 
Baker,  Wayne  Roland.  Ovalo. 
Barrera,  Qilberto.  Alice. 
Batson.  Robert  Fllmore.  Houston 
Becerra,  Javier.  Weslaco. 
Bell.  Doyle  Lynn,  Hull. 
Beltram.  Augustine.  Jr  .  Austin, 
Bennett.  Marvin  Dale.  Dallas 

Beran.  Prank  Henry,  III.  Galveston. 

Berry,  Jack  Albert.  Lubbock 

Bice.  Quinton  Morgan.  Texas  City. 

Bolden.  Carl  Eugene,  Gonzales 

Booth.  John  Bingham.  Galvestot\. 

Botello,  Juan  Jo&e.  O'donnell 

Brannon.  Phillip  Arthur.  Odessa 

Brown,  Clarence  Arthur.  Bloomington. 

Brown.  Clinton  Ray,  Huntsville 

Brown,  Dewey  Hearrell.  Jr..  Houston 

Brown.  Donald  Gene.  Alvin. 

Brown,  James  Garland.  Gatesville. 

Bunte.  Willie  Earl.  Austin. 

Byars.  Earnest  Flay,  Houston, 

Byler.  Stephen  Hawley,  Fort  Worth 

Byrd.  Arthur  Malcolm,  Houston. 

Caballero,  GUberto.  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 

Caballero,  Jose  Luis.  Harllngen. 

Cadell.  Ernest  Woody,  Jr..  Azle. 

Cain.  William  Michael.  Irving. 

Calabria,  David  Michael,  Dallas. 

CalUson,  Donald  Joseph.  Houston. 

Cantu,  Refugio  Jose,  San  Antonio. 

Carter,  James  Douglas.  Jr..  Baytown. 

Castanon,  Alfredo,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Cavazos,  Martin,  Sebastian. 

Cema,  Marclso  Reza,  Jr..  San  Antonio. 

Cheek,  James  William.  Port  Worth. 

Cochran,  Patrick  Sheldon,  Del  Rio. 

Comeaux,  Joseph  BernlUe.  Winnie. 
Connacher,  Ronnie  Edward.  Houston. 
Cordova.  John  Barelas.  Houston 
Corklll,  Robert  Arnold.  San  Benito. 
Courson,  Charles  Trultt.  Tyler 
Crouch,  Jimmy  Leeland,  Houston. 
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TEXAS-   continued 
Marine   Corps 
Crump.  Chftrlea  Alvln   Ore«nvllIe 
Cuellar  Julian  Caatlllo  San  Antonio 
Curlel  Sam  Trinidad   Abilene 
Culblrth  Kendell  Dwayne   Midland 
Dalgllesh   Mark  Anthony   AmarlUo. 
Darrett    Tyrone   Hovjst.'n 
Davis  Clifford  Gordon   Amarlllo 
Davla.  Edgar  Sylvester   Odessa 
Davis.  John  S*vler  San  .Antonio 
DebusX   Ray  B  .  Jr    Odessa 
Dennis.  Dan  Michael   Houston 
Dixon.  William  Alfred   Jr    Alvin 
DrlscoU    Victor  Michael    Bellalre 
Eaglln.  John  Henry    Beaumont 
Eaton   Bobby  Lynn.  Odessa 
Edlngton.  Paul  Richard.  Dallas 
Evans.  Robert  David.  Orand  Prairie 
Fernandez.  Reynaldo  Saline  Odessa 
Fleming  Sidney  Wade   Lamarque 
Flores.  Jose  Maria   Harllngen 
Flores   Raul   Corpus  Chrlstl 
Flores  Raves  Clsneros   Abilene 
Flores.  Victor  Jr     Austin 
Flynn   Michael  Prank    Leander 
French.    Dougla.s    Robert     S<5uth    Houston. 
Oallardo   .Armando   Galveston 
Garcia   Abel  D    Jr    San  Antonio 
OafCla.  Francisco   Brownsville 
GiUf^fi   Miguel   Jr    Corpus  ChrUtl. 
Garcia    Rlrh.^rd    Galveston 
Garner   Rlclcev  Dean   Dallas 
Gnr/a   MarKarl'.o   Bishop 
GatUn    I-.  an  Webster   Houston. 
Gavtan   Edward  Rav   San  Marcos 
Oibbs   Samuel  David   Wichita  Palls 
Gilbert.  Franiclln  Delano  R  ,  Orange 
Gillespie  Joe  San  .An'i  nlo 
Glp.son    F  G    Jr    Tyler 
Gober   Ranald  Bernard.  Dallas 
C/Oitgan   Herbert  Gary  Houston. 
G<'mez  Jose  Manuel    Edlnburg 
Gonzales.  Edwardo  Jose  Slnton. 
CKmzales   Rov  Jr    San  .An'onlo. 
Gt.)n7ales   Jose  Jesus   El  Paao 
Gonzales   Pablo  Rene   Eagle  Pass 
Gonzales   Rodolfo  Marclanu.  Harllngen 
Griggs   Brent  Tke   Beaumcjnt 
Grimes   Gary  Demp.sv   H^mston 
Grizzle   Wendell  Rav   Ralls 
Guerrero    Richard   Jr    Corpu.s  Chrl.stl 
Guillen,  OUberto  Luis  Jr     El  Pri-so 
Gullett   Gordon  Eldon    Browruvllle. 
G unn   C.narley  Edward   Dallas 
Guthrie   Frank  [,ynn   .Azle 
Hack    Bennv  G!en    W  ico 
H.idnot  Richard  Lee   Newton 
Hadnott   Garv  Anderson   Houston 
Hardwick    William  Hlx.son   Dallas 
Harris.  William  Thomas.  Mesqulte 
Hartman.  Timothy  James   Lockney. 
Hatfield   Larrv  Dean   San  .\nt<jnlo, 
Hawkins.  WUUe  George   Jr    Waco. 
Hawthorne.  Marvin  Dale  Stinnett. 
Heavm   W'.llis  Rav    Port  Worth 
Hernandez   Marcos,  EI  Paso 
Hernandez    Richard    San  Antonio 
Hernandez   Robert  Reves  San  Antonio 
Herrera    Francisco    .Abilene 
Hiliiard.  William  Earl    Hnust<jn 
Hlnslev    Earnest  Richard    Blossom 
Hixrhm  ith    Bruno  Arthur   Houston, 
Hoelscher   John  Michael   Houston. 
Holdbrooks.  Thomas  Bernard    McKlnney. 
Holguin.  J.jse,  Jr  ,  El  Paso 
Holllngsworth.  Don  Ray   For'  Worth. 
Holt    Billy  Joe   Cameron 
Hotchkiss   Lerov  Case   III   Piisa<lena 
Howell.  Robert  Mallchi   Jr    Mesqulte. 
Huckabee   James  Edward   LewlsvlUe. 
Humphrey   Charles  Everett   Anahuac. 
Ibarra.  Mike  Cromez.  Houston 
Ituarte.  Roberto.  E!  Paso 
Jacobs.  Bobbv  Joe.  Henderson 
Jarrell.  Randall  David    Odessa 
Jennings.  Timothy  Paul.  Houston 
Jennings,  William  A    III   Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Jimenez.  Antonio.  Waco 
Jimenez  Joseph  Arthur  Houston. 
Jinks   William  Donald.  Bay  City. 


TEXAS     continued 
Martne   Corps 
Johnson    Denny  Lee.  Welnert 
Johnson    William.  Dallas 
Joy   Raymond  Stanley   Jr    Abernathy 
Keal   Cleveland   Jr  .  Port  .Arthur 
KeDey   Daniel  Thcxnas   Fort  W  irth 
Kempner   MarL.n  Lee   Galveston 
Kerr   J   L    Jr    Houston 
Keyea   .Scotty  Lee   .Arlington 
King   Thomas  Keith    Commerce 
Knapp    Richard    Port  Lavaca 
Knight.  Thomas  W!If..rd,  Dallas, 
Lancaster   Eddie  Lynn   Sllsbee 
Lankford.  Walter  Merle   Jr     Mission 
Laurel.  Deslderlo  C    Jr    Corpus  Chrlatl 
Lawrence   Johnnie  Lee   Kleberg 
Lee   Jerry  Dwalri   Orand  Prairie 
Lee.  .Marlon  Leonard.  Jr    Houston 
Lee.  Nathanael.  Austin 
Leos.  Leonardo.  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Lewis  Converse  Rising,  III.  College  StaUon. 
Lewis.  Earl  Leroy   Odessa 
Llmon.  Andres.  Vernon 
Llmones   Jesus  Mario   Del  Rio 
Lira.  .Alfred  George  San  .\ntonlo. 
Llserlo   Joe  Prmk    Houston 
Little.  Oarl.md  Paul    Longvlew 
Liickhart    H.irry  J  imes    KUgore. 
L<'pez   .Augustine  Jr     EI  Paso 
Lopez   Manual   .Sun  .Ant4inio 
Lopez    Richard   San  .Antonio 
Louis   Robert  Yougete  Jr    .San  Antonio. 
Lummus    Fr.mklln  Jack    Atlanta. 
Mahan    Darrel  Uldrlc    Mi-Klnney 
Majors.  James  Rav    Cltite 
Manslr  Paul  W.iyne   Port  Worth. 
Mantooth   Jtmmle  Hui^h.  San  Antonio 
Martinez.  Pedro    Mercedes 
.Ma'hews.  Clvde   Jr    Whiteface 
.McElhanon    Warren  Shelby    Beaumont 
McShan,  Dovle  .Allt-n    HovKston 
McWright    Edward  .Arthur   DalUiS 
Mclntvre   Robert  Lewis,  Houston 
Medlin    John  Willi. im    Houston 
Mliier  Robert  W.irren   Jr    San  .Antonio. 
.Mlnu>n    Don  Wavne   Vldor 
.Mitchell.  Michael  Dennis   Houston 
.Mlxson   Joseph  Gary    Buna 
.Moneachl    David  Keith    Garland 
.Montez,  Joe    Austin 
-Morales.  Benito.  New  Bmunfels 
Moreno   Francisco  Hernande   Harllngen 
.Moreno,  Joe    .Austin 
.Moreno.  Jose  LovUs.  Lubboclc. 
Morln.  SUbano    Kenedy 
.Mova.  Joe.  Blo<->mlngton 
.Muller   Walter   Jr    Galveston 
-Vajar,  Miguel  Fernando.  Houston 
Nelson.  Harlan  Claude.  Dalhart 
New  City  Thwidore  C    Jr    Corpus  Chrlstl. 
New   Morris  Dwalne.  .Austin 
.Newman.  Gary  Ken   Fort  Worth 
Nlchohis.  Paul  Russell.  Jr    Pasadena 
Nledecken.  Riiymond  Alvls   Midland 
Noland   Jerry  Lynn.  Houston 
Northcutt.  William  Buckele   Longvlew. 
Oldfleld.  James  Stanley.  Jr    Dallas. 
Olvera.  .Adam  .Monslvais.  .Alice 
Ortiz.  Meleclo.  Cry'stal  City 
Osbon.  Tommy  Eugene.  .AmarlUo 
Owen.  Thurman  Wavne   Wuhlta  Falls. 
Palaclos.  Oscar  H    Jr    Dallas. 
Perez.  Anthony    Brown.sviUe 
Perez,  James  Sanders,  Dallas 
Perez.  Ravii  Bautlsta.  El  Pa.so. 
Perkins   Wallace  Sam.  Dallas. 
Perry.  Jackie  Rav    Dallas 
Pesek.  Thom.is  John.  Jourdanton. 
Peterson.  Edgar  Lewis.  Jr  .  .Abilene 
Pfeuffer  Ronald  Hoviard.  Kerrvllle 
Phelps.  Herman  R<jy   Houston. 
Plnson.  Cloyde  Cyrls  Jr    Dallas. 
Pool,  Thomas  John.  Henderson. 
Post   Daniel  Zacharv  Jr    Brownsville. 
Powell.  Robert  Clyde.  Dallas 
Predmore.  David  Martin,  Dallas 
Price,  Jhue  Frank.  Granger 
Quails   Ted  Wayne.  Dallas 
Ramirez   Juan  Jose.  Houston. 
Ramon.  Eugene  Dominguez.  San  Antonio. 


TKZAs — continued 
Martnt  Corps 
Ramos.  Edward.  Clyde 
Ramos.  Pndel.  Jr  .  San  Antonio. 
RatcIlfT.  Roy.  San  Antonio. 
Reed,  Delma  Lee.  Trent 
Relf.  William  Charles.  Dallas 
Remmers.  Kenneth  Lee.  Kenedy. 
Resendez.  Augtistlne.  San  Antonio 
Reyes   Alfredo  Vicente.  El  Paso 
Reyes  Peter  C  .  Austin 
Reyner.  David  Elliot.  Houston 
Riddle.  Robert  Thomas,  El  Paso 
Robblns.  James  Walter.  Dallas. 
Robln.son.  Le<inard.  Jr  .  Columbus. 
Robinson.  Walter  R  .  Jr  .  La  Pryor 
Rodriguez.  Joel,  Rio  Grande 
R<xlrlguez.  Juan  Armando,  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Rodrlgue?.  Mallas  T  ,  Jr  ,  Eagle  Pass 
Rogers,  Daniel  Gordon.  Garland. 
Ronje,  Joe  Luis,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Roper     Robert   Clarence,   Rule 
Rosas.  Jose  Antonio.  Weslaco 
Rowell.  David  Lou.  Amarlllo 
Rudd.  Robert  Charles.  Dallah 
Ruiz.  Martin.  Jr  ,  San  Antonio 
Samanlego.  Joe  Henry.  Marfa 
Sanchez.  Ernesto.  Jr  .  Olton 
Sanchez,  Javier  Arturo  E  .  Laredo. 
Sallerwhlte.  Dwlght  King.  Corpus  ChrUtI 
Schiippe.  Sherwln  Crescent.  San  Antoni. 
Schroeder.  Joe  Lawrence.  Houston 
Scogglns.  Royce  Glenn.  McKlnney 
Serna  Philip  Jo.seph.  Houston 
Shiver  Charles.  Jr  .  Wichita  Palls. 
SUva.  Manuel.  El  Pa.so 
Sllvee  Herman  William,  Galveston 
Simpson,  Adam  Ernest,  Jr  ,  Port  Arthur 
Smith.  Alfred  John.  Houston 
•Smith    Mlckel  Melvln.  Tulla 
Smith.  Varde  Weston.  III.  Irving 
Sosa.  Jorge.  Laredo 
Sparks.  James  Henry.  Pasadena 
SpUler.  Leroy,  III.  Galena  Park. 
Spratley.  Glenn  Eugene.  Houston. 
St.  Clalr.  Leonard  Ray.  Beaumont. 
Stephen   Virgil  Lynn.  Garland 
Stiles.  Thomas  Nel.son.  San  Marcos. 
Stoker.  Huelyn  Bernard,  Dallas 
Strait.  David  Leon.  Dallas 
Swlnford.  Prank  Levi.  III.  Sweeny 
Talklngton.  Dennis  Lee.  Haltom  City 
Tanner   Donald  Jay.  Port  Worth 
Tate.  .■Vnihony  Gary.  George 
Taylor.  Je.sse  Allen.  .Austin 
Tharp  Jerry  Donald.  Kemp 
Thoma.^,  David  John.  Dallas 
Thomas.  Douglas  McArthur.  Hamilton 
Thomas.  James  Edward.  Fort  Worth. 
Thorna.s.  Jerrv  Lee.  Sherman 
Thompson.  Don  Carthal.  Jr  .  Beevllle 
Thrasher  Larry  Glen.  Terrell. 
Tlenda  Daniel.  Austin 
Tljerina.  Homero  Eluld,  Edlnburg. 
Tlnajero.  Jose  Antonio.  El  Paso 
Todd.  Frederick  Welton.  Dallas 
ToUeson.  Lyndol  Earl.  Houston 
Torres.  Jose.  .Slnton 

Townsend.  Charles  Dwyne.  Port  Worth 
Trejo.  Miguel,  Granger 
Tucker.  Wesley  Griffin.  San  Antonio. 
Turn.  Henry  Lon.  Jacksonville. 
Tyrone.  Wllile  Donald.  Carbon. 
Valdex.  Gregorio.  Jr  .  San  Antonio 
Vale.  Tony.  Houston 

Vandewalle.  Gregory  Jerome.  San  Antonio 
Vanzandt,  Ray  Louis,  Austin. 
Vaughn.  Gene.  Big  Springs 
Vleregge.  Walter.  III.  Dallas 
Villa.  Fellberto.  Ingleslde 
VoUmar  Sammie  J  .  Fredericksburg. 
Waltes.  Sherman  Ray  Marlln  Palls. 
Waters.  Glendon  Lee.  Dallas 
V/atklns.  James  Lee.  Longvlew 
Weaver.  Greg.  .Abilene 
West    David  Richard.  HUlsboro. 
Westerfleld.  Prank  Brown.  Pasadena. 
Wheat.  Wendell  Ray.  El  Paso 
White.  Tommle  Vaughn.  Garland. 
Whltten,  Tommle  Joe.  Port  Worth. 
Williams.  Rufus  Tlmonihy.  Houston 
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Marine  Corps 
Wilson.  Phillip  Mark.  WoUforth. 
Wilt,  John  William,  Jr  .  La  Marque. 
Wlmberly.  Benny  Earl,  Marble  Palls. 
Wlthrow.  Michael  Dennis,  Mesqulte. 
Yanez.  Jesus,  Jr  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
ybarra,  Mario,  Weslaco. 
Navy 

Converse.  PhlUp  Howell.  Dallas. 
Creed,  Edward  OafTney,  Dallas. 
Denton.  Manuel  Reyes,  Kerrvllle. 
Egan.  William  Patrick.  Fort  Worth. 
Pee.  Edward  Francis,  Jr.,  El  Campo. 
Gtinn.  Daniel  McNeil,  Fredericksburg. 
Howard.  Bruce  Lee.  Pasadena. 
Hunter,  Herbert  Perry,  El  Paso. 
Jackson.  WUUam  Braxton,  Stockdale. 
Johnson,  August  David,  Houston. 
Johnson.  Phillip  Dale.  Abilene. 
Key.  Anthony  Wayne.  Houston. 
Leal,  Armando  Garza,  Jr  ,  San  Antonio. 
Levva.  Richard.  El  Paso 
.Machen.  BUly  Wayne.  Dallas. 
Mills.  Robert  Perri'.  Jr  ,  .Arlington. 
Munoz,  Pedro,  El  Paso. 
Quinn,  Michael  Courtney.  San  Angelo. 
Roberts,  Gerald  Ray.  San  Marcos. 
Robinson.  Frank  Eugene,  Houston. 
.Simmons,  Travis  A  .  Jr  .  Midland. 
Stelner.  Lawrence  Terrell,  Houston. 
Stoddard,  Clarence  W  .  Jr.,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Witt.  Charles  Don,  Lubbock. 

irrAH 

Army 

Anderson,  Robert  Ralph.  Bountiful, 
Archuleta,  Jesus  Magln,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Bodell.  Kenneth  A  .  Sandy. 
Bowcutt.  Scott  Cannon,  Tremonton. 
Broadhead,  David  J..  Salt  Lake  City. 
Brown,  Thomas  Tad,  Plain  City. 
Carlqulst,  Brian  Flztgeral,  Draper. 
Cederstrom,  David  Orln.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Chesnut.  Gerry  George,  Escalante, 
Clark,  Roger  William,  Plttsfleld. 
Colbert,  George  H.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Couch,  Steven  WUUam,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Davis.  Wendle  Clyde,  Wales. 
De  Waal,  Howard  Jacob,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Draper,  Marlon  Leon,  American  Pork. 

Eichbauer,  Earl  Kent,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Ponger,  Lyndsey  Prank.  Tooele. 
Fox.  Dean  Franklin.  American  Pork. 
Gonzales.  Tom.  Jr..  Mldvale. 
Henderson.  William  Glade,  Clearfield. 
Hunter.  Lynn  Elmo,  Ogden. 
Jensen.  Reed  George.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Jorgensen.  Emory  Lee,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Kangas,  Clifford  Franklin,  Sandy. 

Killian.  Marvin  Clyde,  Murray. 

Layne.  Bob  Raymond,  Lewlston. 

Lindley,  Marvin  Leroy,  Spanish  Pork. 

Maddy.  Kenneth  Lynn,  Magna 

Magyarosl,  John  Joseph,  Salt  Lake  City. 

McBroon,  Jimmy,  Emery. 

McGregor.  Donald  Vernon,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Newbrand,  Jerr>-  Lester,  Hyrum. 

O.ikev.  John  Russell.  GrantsvlUe. 

Parker,  Richard  Dennis.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Pope.  Morell  Joe,  Monroe. 

Price.  Darrel  L  .  Ogden. 

Reeve.  David  Leo.  Hurricane. 

Riggs.  Kiel  Burns.  Provo. 

Ryan,  Gerald  Scott.  Richmond. 

Smith.  Patrick  Jackson,  Roy. 

Snow,  Crawford.  Saint  George. 

Stokes.  Robert  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Taloya.  Prank  Leroy,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ward.  Randolph  Buck,  Ogden. 

Whitney,  William  Arthur,  Centervllle. 

Wood.  Richard  Steven.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Yarnngton,  Donald  P  ,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Young,  Byranl  Henry,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Air  Force 

Goodman.  Russell  Clemensen,  Salt  Lake 

City. 
H(jod.  Don  Richard,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Melners.  Paul  Albert,  KaysvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Andresen.  Haakon  Willy,  Salt  Lake  City, 


UTAH^ — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Bacca,  Robert  Victor,  Magna. 
Bohn,  David  J.,  North  Delta. 
Chrlstensen,  Warren  Lee,  Hooper. 
Craft,  Robert  Lee,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Delmark,   Francis   John   Dune,   Salt  Lake 
City. 

Djrrahl,  Raymond  Ernest,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Poster,  Glenn  Wilcox,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Galley,  Allen  Dale,  Jr.,  Murray. 
Huntington,  Bruce,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Jackman,  Roger  Dahl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Jarvls,  Dee  Randall,  Pleasant  Grove. 
Johnson,  Verne  De  Witt,  III,  Ogden. 
Martinez,  John  James,  Mldvale. 
Mathlas,  Steven  Franklin.  Bountiful. 
Mortensen,  Gene  Al,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Orr,  Byron  Davis,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Plnkerton,  Michael  David,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Renshaw,  Robert  Francis,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Sawaya,  Robert  Mitchell,  Orem. 
Smith,  Kent  Andrew,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Telford,  John  William,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Thornton,  Rodney  Gardner,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Trujlllo.  Richard  Toby,  Kearns. 
Vigil,  Henry  Orlando,  Clinton. 
Wilson,  Edwin  Eugene,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Navy 
Bruderer,  Steven  Lee,  Brlgham  City. 
Walster,  Thomas  Gavin.  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Army 
Archer,  Allen  H.,  Rutland. 
Ashllne,  Paul  Stuart.  St.  Albans 
Baker.  Stanley  Martin.  Brattleboro 
Birmingham.  Edward  Arnold.  Rutland. 
Brlleya,  David  Alan.  Vergennes. 
Dickinson,  Eugene  Harold,  Northfleld. 
Doner,  Patrick  Ralph,  St.  Albans. 
GiUeeple,  Daniel  Craig,  Northfleld  Falls. 
Howard,  Harvey  Rickert.  Danby. 
Maxham.  Ralph  Arden.  Jr..  Roxbury. 
Paquette,  Bruce  Armand,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Rock,  Allen  Clarence,  WiUiston. 
WUber,  Dennis.  Killington. 

Air  Force 
Vandeventer,  John  Wilton.  Burlington. 

Marine  Corps 
Baker,  Bruce  Allan,  Essex  Junction. 
Fielder,  Robert  Fletcher,  Moretown. 
Holland,  John  Henry.  Windsor. 
O'Connor,  Edwin  Tliomas.  Jr  ,  Ludlow 
Rivers.  Nelson  Keith,  Ferrlsburgh. 
St.  George,  Fred  David.  Hlnesburg. 

Navy 
Fitzgerald,  William  Charle,  Worcester. 
Gallagher,  George  FYancis.  Barre. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Adams.  Donald  Ben,  Jr.,  Hampton. 
Adklns,  Donald  Wayne.  Gretna, 
Akers,  Edward  Darrell,  WythevlUe. 
Allen,  Hervey  Harris.  Richmond. 
Alsup,  Terry  Dane,  Cleveland. 
Amburgey,  Alfred  June.  Dorchester. 
Ammons,  Walter  Norrls.  Chester 
Ange,  Ronald  Edward.  Virginia  Beach. 
Angell,  Marshall  Joseph.  Roanoke. 
Ashley,  Upton  Flnley,  Winchester. 
Atkinson.  Roger  Dale.  Salem. 
Austin,  VirgU  Lee.  St  Paul. 
Babb,  Kenneth  Alvin,  Suffolk. 
Bailey,  Jesse  Thomas,  Jr  .  Portsmouth. 
Balfour,  Dennis  R..  Virginia  Beach. 
Balzer,  Michael  Arlin,  Fairfax  City. 
Banks,  Irvin  Sylvester.  Cumberland. 
Bass,  Ronald  Wayne.  Southampton. 
Bergman,  Clifton  Ballantyn.  Spotsylvania. 
Bonnet,  Charles  Chrlstophe.  Palls  Church. 
Booker,  Joseph  Otis,  Richmond. 
Bowers,  James  E.,  Bristol. 
Bowling,  John  Raymond.  Sr..  Tazewell. 
Bradner,  Jack  Ray,  Pocahontas. 
Brandon,  James  Miles.  Jr  ,  Newport  News. 
Branham,  Harry  Walter.  Monroe. 
Brewer,  Elza  Morton,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg. 
Broda,  Richard  Dale,  Portsmouth. 
Broughman,  Ralph  Wayne,  Covington. 


VIRGINIA — continued 


Army 
Brown,  Herman,  Rlchlands. 
Bryant.  Roger  Smith.  Exeter. 
Bryant,  Tlnsley,  Schuyler 
BuUington,  Frederick  Curt.  Spencer. 
Bullock.  Richard  William.  Richmond 
Burnett.  WUUam  A  ,  Virginia  Beach. 
Burnley.  DUlard  Reed.  ShJpman. 
Callis.  James  Harold,  Deltavllle 
Campbell,  Keith  Allen,  Arlington. 
Carkln,  Harvey  McKee.  Vienna. 
Cartwright.  Ralph  Wlndall.  Virginia  Beach. 
Castelda.  Andrew  Thomas.  Arlington. 
Castle,  Russell  Leonard.  Woodbrldge 
Chatten.  Maryland.  Richmond. 
Cheives,  Calvin  L.,  Petersburg. 
Cherry,  WUUam  Louis,  Norfolk. 
Chittum.  Ronald  Henry,  Vinton 
Claud.  Pernell  Russell.  Newport  News. 
Clem.  Thomas  Samuel.  Mlddletown. 
Coburn.  WUUam  H  .  Chesapeake. 
Cooke.  Robert  Morris,  Abingdon. 
Corbett.  Thomas  Louis.  Hampton, 
Corns.  Bobby  Larry.  Stuart. 
Cutchins,  Roland  A..  Franklin. 
Davis.  Holbert  Eugene.  Norfolk. 
DeWltt,  SfKDtswood.  Richmond. 
Dow^dy,  Rufus  John,  Suffolk. 
East.  Leon  Nelson.  Ironto 
Ellington.  Herbert  L  .  Danville 
Emory.  Charles  Robert.  Roanoke 
Evans.  Thomas  J..  Jr  .  Hampton 
Paldley.  John  Charles  Norfolk 
Peagan.  Michael  John.  Fairfax. 
Field.  Michael  Pinaly.  Arlington 
Fields.  Lloyd.  Jr..  Blackstone 
Pinley,  Guy  Marvin.  Norfolk. 
Finney,  Stephen.  Lynchburg. 
Floyd,  Roger  Lee,  Monroe. 
Foley,  Douglas  Lee.  Rldgeway. 
Franklin.  Douglas  M  .  Lexington. 
Garland.  Conley  R.,  Fredericksburg 
Garrett.  Roger  Lee.  Lexington 
Gilbert.  James  Silas,  Bee. 

Gilmer,  Charlie  Mack.  Christiansburg. 

Goff,  Roger  Earl,  Big  Island. 

Griffith,  Willie  Roger.  Bishop 

Hackley,  Lawrence  Earl.  Roanoke 

Halrston.  Johnny  Michael.  Martinsville. 

Harris,  Larry  Cornelious.  Willis. 

Harvey,  Eugene  David,  Lynchburg. 

Hassler.      Charles      Edward.      Jr.,      Mount 
Jackson. 

Hensel,  Ernest  Victor,  Jr..  Hampton 

Herman,  Clyde  Russel,  Roanoke. 

Herring.  Thomas  Leandra.  Richmond. 

Hines.  John  Lester.  Virginia  Beach 

Hood.  James  Gary.  Arlington. 

Hopson.  William  Douglas.  Hampton. 

Hoskins.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Norfolk 

Howell.  Philip.  Parrot 

Htighes.  James  Edward.  Lynchburg 

Hunter.  James  Doherty.  Arlington. 

Hutton,  John  Kendrlck.  Jr  .  Suffolk 

Jefferson.  Louis  Allen.  Martinsville. 

Jenkins.  Jerry  Malone.  Winchester. 

Jenkins.  Lewis  Franklin.  Berryvllle. 

Johnson,  Arthur  Louis.  Brodnax 

Johnson.  Calvert  James,  Lynchburg. 

Johnson.  Harvey.  III.  Madison  Heights. 

Johnson.  Henry  Alston.  Richmond. 

Johnson.  James  Robert,  Norfolk 

Johnson,  Jessie  Lee.  Suffolk 

Johnson,  John  Alvin,  Jarratt 

Johnson,  Nathan.  Jr..  Lancaster. 

Johnson.  Richard  Sherwln.  Richmond. 

Jones.  Carroll  Henry.  Richmond 

Jones.  Grandville  U  .  Jr  .  Charlottesville. 

Karas,  Paul  Richard.  Alexandria. 

Keaton,  Danny  Garth.  Danville 

Keen.  Albert  Mason.  Jr  .  Chilhowle. 

Kelley.  Fred  Allan.  Portsmouth 

Kennedy.  .Alton  Ray.  Norfolk 

Kesterson,  Charles  Robert.  Raphlne. 

King,  Harold  Wayne.  Floyd. 

King.  Lyell  Francis.  Palls  Church 

Kinton.  John  Leonard.  Richmond 

Krlmont.  Nicholas.  Arlington 

LAmbdln.  Daniel  Alvey,  Norfolk. 

LattUnore,  Charles.  Jr..  Arlington. 

Lawson,  Boyce  Eugene,  Wise. 
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vmciNiA-   continued 
Arjny 
Le«    Alfred    R<»ehlU 
L«wla.  J&mea  Harold   M«ndoca. 
Lewl».  Robert  Lee   Hopewell 
Llngle.  Joaeph  M    Jr    Montpeller 
Logan.  John  ry>r   Roanoke 
Lundy   Richard  Colen   Galax 
M&be.  Roger  Dale   Haymarlcet 
Martin.  Erie  A     Jr  .  Danville 
Martinez.  Donald  Lynwood    Tazewell 
Mayes.  Robart  Gresham    Hopewell 
McCann    Donald  Wayne.  DanvtUe 
McClary   Gordon  Stuart    Mineral 
McOee.  Curtis.  J     Richmond 
Mcllwee   James  R     Roanoke 
Meador   Daniel  R    Vinton 
Miller   Delaney  Ernest    Jr     Front  Royal. 
Miller   Uoyd  Aaht-m.  Sputtswood 
Miller    Norman  Norwood.  Davton 
Mills.  Ward  Warren   Jr    ShawsvlUe 
Mornaon    John   Franklin    Jr  .   Winchester 
MulUns   Daniel  Lee.  Pound 
Nicely    Nelson  Talmadge    Clifton  Forge 
OKeefe.  Michael  Joseph    Richmond 
Paterson    Fred  Henry   Appomattox 
Perdue   Robert  Decker   Newport  News 
Perry.  George  Everett    III    Palls  Church. 
Phillips.  James  Bdwaxd.  Ru^hmond 
Phlpps   Herbert  Charles  CUntwood 
Plftkistt    Rodney  Douglas.  Coeburn 
Pipei".  Donald  Chandler   Portsmouth. 
Plttsenbttrger   Dennis  Stove    Doe  Hill 
Polndexter    Moses  Leon    DunvUIe 
Porter    Joseph  Samuel    Jr     Portsmouth. 
Powell    Steven  Reed    Danville. 
Price  Johnny  Paul    Norfolk 
Pruhs.  Robert  L     Norfolk 
Rankin    Edward  Garry    Waynesboro 
Rddnlc.  Olen  Weslev   Duffleld 
Rhodes.  Thomas  Henrv    Portsmouth. 
Riddle   John  Robert   Drvden 
Rlalnger   Paul  William    Arlington 
Robinson.  Alfred  William    Bedford 
Robinson   Joseph  Luther    .Newport  News 
Rose.  Onsby  Ray   CUnchco 
Rouse.  Phillip  Leonard   Hampton 
Runlon.  Marion  OUmer.  Radford 
Samana.  Walter  A  .  Jr    Richmond 
Sargent   Ruppert  Levjri    Hampton 
Seamar.3  Otto  .\ndreae  Jr    Virginia  Beach 
Seekfurd.  Joseph  Levi    Front  Royal 
Shannon.  Kenneth  .Arthur    Lvnchburg 
Sheldon.  Charles  Mills.  Williamsburg 
Shelton    Clyde  Douijlas    Jr     Gretna 
Sherrell    Melvln  Leon.  Portsmouth 
SlegrUt    William  Leroy   Norfolk 
Simon   Robert  Lee  Jr    Richmond 
Sink.  Otis  Beverlev    Elliston 
Smith.  Gene  Darrell   .Midlothian 
Smith  Marvin  Bonney    Jr     Virginia  Beach 
Smith.  Walter  Lee   W'KXlford 
Stalnback   Mack  Donald    Jr  .  Dolphin. 
StaJlard    Don  Gene   Nor'.4.,n 
Stephens.  Harry  Edward.  Richmond. 
Steven.s    Crerild    Big  Stone 
Sticher   John  Thomas    .Arlington 
.Stone   LeA-ls  Lynn.  .Alexandria 
Strong   Calvin  Morris   Mlner.il 
SturgUl    Harrjld  J     Jr    Damascus 
Sununers.  Harrv  Lee.  Fries 
Suplnger   Claude  Carroll    CentrevlUe 
Tite   Br«lley  Havnes.  Pearisburg 
Taylor    Fred    Castlewo<jd 
Thompson.  John  KlrklanU    Hampton 
Thompson.  Joseph  Wavne    Danville 
Thompson   Raymond  \t<io«ie   Monnie. 
Thruston   Robert  Reade.  Ill   Fairfax. 
ToUey   Calvin  C'wUdge.  Jr    PampUn. 
Tolllver   Samuel  Stanley    Richmond. 
Turley.  Charles  Van.  Norfolk 
Turner  James  E<ldy    Franklin 
Tvnes.  Wllbert  A    Jr    Hampton 
Vaughan.  .\Illton  Lee    Portsmouth 
Versace   Humbert  Ruque   .Norfolk 
VlcU)ry    William  Thomas.  Welrwood. 
Vrabel    John  Robin.  Cuipeper 
Walker.  Joe  I-Tanklln.  Hampt<jn 
Wallace.  Oeorge  David    Dry  Pork. 
Ward    Ronald  Wayne.  Alexandria 
Ward,  Rudolph  Nathlual,  Poriamouth 


VIRGINIA    continued 
Armi/ 
Watklns.  FrankUn  Roo^velt.  Meherrln 
Webb.  William  Wlnton.  Salem 
Wessells.  William  David,  Accomac 
Wheat^in.  Allen  Thomas.  Virginia  Beach 
White  Daniel  Wesley   Hemdon 
White.  Rtjbert  Alexander   Newport  News. 
Whltmore  Garland  D  .  II.  Harrisonburg 
Wilde    Erskine  Buford   Charlottesville. 
Williams    James    Bloxom 
Williams    Walter   Jr     Portsmouth 
WlU'her   Albert    Pittsylvania 
Wltrher  Samuel  Earnest    Martln.svllle 
Worlev    Robert  Keith    Saltvllle 
Wright    Johnny  Wayne.  Roanoke 
Y.ist    Harry  James   Whllacre 
Young  Gordon  Preston   Drakes  Branch. 
Young.  Harold  Earl    Virginia  Beach 
/tir    FiiTce 

Barnette   Fred  Edward.  Clifton  Forge. 
Bohrer    Leroy  l^reston    Arlington 
Brim   John  Ijirue   Princess  Anne. 
C^ark   Donald  E    Jr  .  Lynchburg 
CoghlU    MUo  Bruce    ClarksvlUe 
Farrow    David  Ashby    Richmond 
Fitzgerald   Woodrow  .Melvln,  Staunton. 
Jones.  Robert  Henry  Osborn   Arlington. 
Martin    William  Reynolds    Callands. 
Mayo   James  Russell    Norfolk 
.Mulhau.ser,  Harvey    Charlottesville 
Reese   Daniel  Cortez.  Bluefleld 
West'in   Oscar  Branch,  Jr    Norfolk 

Marine    Corps 
Angus.  Clarence  Ray.  Olen  Allen 
.Ashley    Willie  Prank    Crittenden 
Ball.  James  Edward    III   Newport  News 
Barton    I^nce  Brvim    Richmond 
Bettls    John  C.ilvln    Richmond 
Blanken.shlp   OoKlfred    Vlcey 
Blanks    Toney  Page    Richmond 
Bowles    Prank  Joseph    Ba&sett 
Bovkln    Robert  rhomas   Virginia  Beach. 
Urukev    Barry  Wavne   Roanoke 
Hriiegeler    Herman  C     III    Virginia  Beach 
Brown    Jikseph  Welt>m    III    Roanoke 
Brown    Willie  Lee    Newport  News 
Buchanan    Robert  David.  Bristol. 
Burks    Gary  .Allen    Covlnguwi 
C.irev    Franklin  Lee   Amelia 
Chappell.  Kenneth  Lee    Richmond 
Collins    Eugene.  .Norfolk 
Cooper   Andrew  Jones   Madison  Heights 
Crabtree    Robert  .Andrew,  Portsmouth 
Crowder   Joseph  Berkley    Norfolk 
Davis.  Charles  William   Front  Royal 
Deiph.  Jerry.  .Norfolk 
Estrada.  David.  Coeburn 
Falwell    Donald  Wayne   PlshervUle 
Plrth.  Allen  Edward    Mission  Home 
Ford.  Charles  [>ewls.  Richmond 
Freudenthal.  Richard  Holt    Alexandria 
FuUher   John  Henry    .Arlington 
Graham    William  Richard   Lorton 
Gray    Samuel    Richmond 
C.rinnell    Thomas  D    III.  Richmond 
Hardin    John  Edger    North  Tazewell 
Hardy    Frank  Earle   Porumouth 
Harris   Jackie  U/uls.  Richmond 
Har'mun.  Vernon  Lynn.  .Jr     Norfolk 
Hawkins.  Felix  B<iyd.  Hampton 
Helper   Jerry  Hogue   Staunton 
Herring.  William  Earl.  HampKjn 
Hogge.  Douglas  Warren    Yorktown 
Honse.  George  Emile.  Palls  Church 
Hopkins.  Michael  Edward.  Norfolk 
Howard    Gregory  .Marshall.  Green  way 
Hubbard.  Samuel  Burnell   Red  House 
James.  General  Flrd.  .Ir  .  .Newport  News. 
Jones.  Richard   Jr  .  Lynchburg 
Jones.  William  Oliver    Richmond 
Jordan.  Wayne  Lamont.  .Alexandria 
Keesee.  Joseph  Timothy.  Vinton 
King,  James  Israel.  Richmond 
Knutson.  Robert  Bruce.  Norfolk 
Lacks.  Cornelius  Clayton    Richmond 
Lee.  Fred  Vincent.  Chesapeake 
Lester  James  Leroy.  Jr     .Norfolk 
Mann.  Glenn  Dill.  Williamsburg 
Manns,  Charles  Edward,  Rldgeway. 
Martin.  Buddy  Ray.  Newport  News. 


viKciNiA — continued 


Marine  Corps 

Matt.  Joseph  Walter.  Norfolk. 
Mattson.  Robert  Kent.  Mount  Jackson 
Meek,  William  Chester.  Marlon 
Murray,  Charles  Edward,  Newport  News 
Murray,  Michael  Gary,  Richmond 
Neblett.  Lynell,  Blackstone 
Nelsz   Charles  Warren,  Jr  .  Richmond 
Oble,  Clarence  Willis.  III.  Staunton. 
Phillips.  Leroy  Jackson.  Luray 
Preston.  Luther  Elmer,  Grundy 
Price.  David  Edgar,  Jr  .  Norfolk 
Rader  James  Doll.  Yorktown 
Ray.  Kermlt  Anthony.  Chesapeake. 
Reed   Paul  Martin,  Roanoke 
Rlportella,  Frank  J  ,  Jr  ,  Norfolk 
Rogers   Howard  Leonard,  Jr  ,  Portsmoutli 
Slddall,  Jlmmle.  Richmond 
Smith,  Joseph  Preston,  West  Point. 
Smith.  Marvin.  SufTolk 
Smith.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  ,  Newport,  News 
Spearman,  David  Glenn,  Danville. 
Spires,  John  Milton.  Hampton. 
Stewart,  Michael  Edward,  Cuipeper. 
Stlnson.  Rodney  Leroy,  Lancaster. 
Strange.  Richard  Lee.  Richmond 
Sutton.  William  Joseph,  Palls  Church 
Tate.  .Alenn  Merrltt.  Dare 
Thomas  Arthur  Islah,  Smlthfleld 
Thompson,  Thomas  Michael.  Norfolk 
Touart.  Poster  Jewell  G  .  Jr  .  Alexandrl,. 
Urlck,  John  William,  Richard 
Vammatter.  Lloyd  Allen.  Ettrlck 
Vines,  Cleveland,  Newport  News. 
Wallace.  Douglas  Delano.  Charlottesville 
Ware   Robert  Dennis.  Roanoke 
Watklns.  Lawrence  D  ,  Jr  ,  Meadowvlew. 
Westfall.  Bronson  Lee,  Hampton 
Whitlock.  Harry  Owens.  Jr  ,  Richmond 
Wllklns,  Alton.  III.  Norfolk 
Williams,  Leonard  Taylor,  Port  Defiance, 
Williamson,  Richard  Wesley,  Fife 
Womble.  William  Thomas,  Jr  ,  Norfolk 
Woods.  Sterling  Saddler.  Virginia  Beach 
Wright   Garland  Plendolph.  Norfolk. 

Navy 
Carper.  Lorlng  William.  Jr..  Winchester 
Compton.  Frank  Ray.  Chatham. 
Evans   Lonnle  Bernard.  Pennington  Gap 
Pee   Diinald  Fred.  Big  Stone  Gap 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
.Albanese.  Lewis.  Seattle 
Alexander.  Terry  Lee,  Seattle. 
.Alfstad,  Kenneth  OrvlUe.  Seattle 
.Anderson,  Charles  C  .  Jr..  Bremerton. 
Anderson.  Charles  T  .  Jr  .  Seattle. 
.Arens.  David  Le  Roy.  Klrkland 
.Arndt   Robert  Darrell.  Issaquah. 
Barnes.  Danny  Cleon.  Seattle. 
Barton.  Will  Page.  II.  Spokane. 
Benkert.  Paul  Anthony.  Palrchlld  .AFB 
Bornsiein.  Anton  Thomas.  Belllnghain. 
Bozzello,  Prank  Mario.  Seattle, 
Brand,  William  Edward.  Quincy. 
Brock.  Edward  Leroy,  Mount  Vernon 
Bryant.  Sidney  Lee.  Jr..  Seattle. 
Cain,  Rodger  Kenneth.  Colfax. 
Cannon.  Steven  Lee.  Olalla. 
Cavazos,  Reynaldo  Roy.  Quincy. 
Chambers  Johnny  A.,  Aberdeen 
Clowe.  Robert  Earl.  Mossyrock 
Coker.  Horton  Slsler.  Jr..  Seattle 
Cole,  Dennis  Wayne,  Sedro  Woolley. 
Combs,  Jackie  Randall.  Okanogan. 
Cote.  Donald  Richard,  Mountlake  Terrace 
Crane.  Robert  Brenden.  Addy. 
Crout,  Kenneth  Miles,  Olympla. 
Curtis.  Gregory  Paul,  Longvlew. 
Davles.  David  Marshall.  Seattle. 
Dawson.  Lawrence  Michael.  Everett. 
Degen,  Robert  Paul,  Vancouver. 
Dlbbert,  Bernard  Wayne.  Seattle. 
Dleu.  Gary  Allen.  Centralla. 
Donnellan.  Daniel  Paul.  Ferndale. 
DowUng,  Robert  MofTett.  Centralla. 
Dubb.  Dewaln  V.,  Belllngham, 
East.  Melvln  Douglas.  Colfax, 
Eklund.  Paul  Herbert,  Everett, 
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WASHINGTON — Continued 
Army 
EUman,  Joseph  Raymond,  Spokane. 
Kmerson,  James  Wayne,  South  Bend. 
Kngman.  Darwin  Harold.  Anacortes. 
K\erett.  Mark  Ross,  Belllngham. 
Kalck,  Carl  Leonard,  Jr  ,  Alder, 
Planning.  Thomas  Garret,  Seattle, 
Fife,  James  Herbert,  Jr.,  Seattle. 
Franklin,  Lawrence  Andre,  Wenatchee, 
Frenler,  Frederick  Irving,  Seattle. 
Frodsham,  Edward  Thomas,  Seattle. 
GrandstafT,  Bruce  Alan.  Spokane, 
Cullmet,  Daniel  J..  Seattle, 
Hamlin,  William  Robert,  Seattle, 
Hancock,  Jesse  Leroy.  Seattle. 
Harbison.  Roy  P  ,  Vancouver. 
Harner.  David  Ira,  Montesano. 
Harris,  Harvey  C  ,  Orchards. 
H.irrls,  Jesse  Lee,  Centralla. 
Hart,  Ronald  David,  Everett. 
Hemmes.  Robert  Bernard,  Ferndale. 
Hfn.shaw.  Patrick  Lee,  Spokane. 
Hightower.  George  Malcolm,  Seattle. 
Hieman.  John  Everett.  Belllngham. 
11  ibert.  William  Joseph,  Ortlng. 
Holien  Richard  Paul.  Spokane. 
Holke.  Donald  Steven,  Burton. 
H  'It.  Gary  Richard,  Tacoma, 
T  i.-k,son,  barren  Asa.  Clarkston, 
,i.icobsoii,  Kenneth  James,  Wlnslow, 
, Lines,  William  Carey,  Wauna, 
Johnston,  Wilfred  C,  Jr,,  Olympla. 
Karl.^trom,  Slgfrld  R  ,  Seattle. 
K  luffinin.  Keith  Walter,  Clarkston. 
Kf  iby,  Wesley  Robert,  Federal  Way. 
K(  rr,  Stanley  Jesse.  Olympla, 
Kiii^,  Ronald  Dean,  Vaughn. 
Kmtihammer,  Steve  William.  Renton. 
Knighton.  Paul  Gordon,  Seattle, 
Krause,  Kenneth  J..  Camas 
L.inders,  Billie  Dwaine,  Everett. 
I.iiig,  Timothy  Michael,  Spwkane, 
L.irkln,  Samuel  James,  Spokane. 
I.irsen.  Joe  Paul.  Everett, 
I  rach.  Walter  Daryle,  Yakima, 
l.otterman,  Lawrence  Allen,  Seattle. 
Lmdberg,  Dale  Raymond.  Brush  Prairie. 
L.ind.  Harry  D  .  Chehalla, 
I.imn,  Tommie  Richard,  Port  Lewis. 
.Malarz,  Rene  lA^e.  Winlock 
M.irln.slc,  Allen  Henry,  Chehalls. 
McCI.inahan,  Larry  Byron,  Yakima. 
M  Seal,  Michael  E,,  Gelger  Heights. 
Mt  rrlll,  Larry  Arthur,  Seattle. 
Mes.sersmlth,  Dean  Harold,  Port  Angeles, 
Montgomery,  Robert  Allen,  Pall  City. 
Morris,  Archie  W,,  Seattle, 
Moss,  Larry  Allen,  Spokane. 
Murr,  Clyde  Edward,  Richland, 
Neisess,  James  A,.  Walla  Walla. 
Nelson.  Donald  Carl.  Renton. 
Neth,  Danny  A.,  Richland. 
Newbern,  Michael  R,,  Kennewlck. 
Nixon,  Rav,  Tacoma, 
Nokes.  John  Darrell.  Seattle. 
Ozuna.  Juan  Sanchez.  Wapato. 
P'rkcr.  Ronald  Wayne.  Mountlake  Terrace, 
Parkhurst.  Grelg  Robert,  Bremerton. 
Pender.  Donald  L  ,  Tacoma. 
Perdue,  John  Harry,  Tacoma. 
Pctchnlck.  Charles  Russell,  Renton. 
Pfiersen,  Robert  Bruce.  Payallup. 
Peterson.  Charles  C.  Snohomish. 
Peterson.  W.irren  Gary,  Stanwood. 
Pettersen.  Wayne  Adoiphus,  Seattle. 
Piper.  Walter.  Jr  .  Spokane. 
P;us.  Robert  Patrick.  Seattle. 
Pruett.  Donovan  Jess.  Deer  Park. 
R.imos.  Forrest  Lee,  Wapato. 
Kindles.  John  Peters,  Seattle. 
Revnolds.  Joseph  Lee.  Bellevue. 
Rhodes.  Frank  Moss.  Suquamlsh. 
Roundtree.  Richard  Ralph.  Shelton. 
Rud.  Kenneth  Hans.  Centralla. 
Sabine.  John  Shaw.  IV,  Tacoma. 
Sarctent.  Kenneth  Eugene,  Auburn. 
Schook.  George  Washington,  Richland. 
&  hultz,  Lowell  Eugene,  Walla  Walla. 
Sedies.  Richard  Samuel,  Seattle. 
Sc.xton.  Troy  Laverne,  Seattle. 


WASHINGTON — Continued 

A7  my 
Slgurdson,  Johnny  Allen,  Seattle. 
Smith,  Albert  Heugh,  Kelso. 
Smith,  Prank  Lee,  Stanwood. 
Smith,  Phillip  Robert,  Bothell. 
Smith,  Steven  Marty,  Puyallup. 
Splker,  Patrick,  Jr.,  Yakima. 
Springsteen,  Dennis  Eugene,  Seattle. 
Starr,  Benny  Arnold,  Seattle. 
Steadman,  Sterling  Dwlght,  Lake  Stevens. 
Stearns,  Lloyd  Palmer,  Yakima. 
Stewart,  James  Bartle,  Kennewlck. 
Taylor,  George  Michael.  Kent. 
Taylor,  William  A.,  Spokane. 
Thompson,  Dennis  Michael,  Aberdeen. 
Thompson,  Everett  Barl,  Maple  Valley, 
Thompson,  Robert  Michael.  Tacoma 
Thomsen,  Gall  Ward,  Klrkland. 
ThuUn,  Ronald  Fredrick,  Vancouver. 
Torres,  Manuel  Vega,  Wenatchee. 
Trimble,  Dennis  Arthur,  Seattle. 
Varney,  Robin  Lee,  Seattle. 
Wagner,  Edward  John,  Jr.,  Everett. 
Wagner,  William  Peter.  III.  Longvlew. 
Walling,  Harry  Allen.  Seattle. 
Watson,  Richard  Dale,  Clarkston. 
Weed,  Rodney  Richard,  Yakima. 
Welderman,  Claude  Fredrick,  Longvlew, 
West,  Noel  Thomas,  Tacoma. 
Whlttlngton,  Merrel  P  ,  Toppenlsh. 
Wllklns,      Richard      Edward,      Mountlake 
Terrace. 

Wilson,  Darrell  Wayne,  Kennewlck. 
Wilson,  Norman  Raymond,  Seattle. 
Wlngert,  Douglas  Gene,  Auburn 
Wise,  Donald  A.,  Edmonds, 
Wise,  Robert  Evans,  Bellevue. 
Wolf,  John  Roby,  Renton. 
Workman,  Timothy  E..  Fnayallup. 
Wright,  Robert  Prank,  Bremerton, 
Zambano,  Quentln  Dennis,  Bellevue 

Air  Force 
Baker,  Duane  Scott,  Renton, 
Brenton.  Prentice  Pay,  Spokane, 
Ellis,  Melvln  Rupert,  Seattle. 
Roper,  John  Morton.  Belllngham. 
Sebers,  Frederick  Theodore,  Tacoma 
Stelnbrunner,  Donald  Thoma,  Bellineham. 
Wilson,  Albert  Richard,  Seattle, 

Marine  Corpi 
Aarde,  James  Raymond,  Kent, 
Aasen,  David  Kim,  Longrlew, 
Aim,  Richard  Andrew,  Puyallup. 
Anderson,  Charles  Eugene.  Spokane. 
Anderson.  Charles  Leon.  Seattle. 
Andreassl,  Clro  John.  Seattle. 
Armitage,  Robert  Laymon,  Everett. 
Avery,  Kenneth  Varsall,  Seattle. 
Ball,  Thomas  Leslie  Snider.  Seattle. 
Beargeon,  Dan  William.  Seattle. 
Beatty.  Dewey  Lloyd,  Seattle. 
Bergerson,  John  Franr-ls,  Mercer  Island, 
Betts,  David  Paul.  Seattle 
Black,  Mark  Stephen,  Richland 
Bradley,    David   Michael.    Pullman. 
Bradley,  Dennis  Dale,  Marysvllle 
Brais,  Jimmy  Gene,  Tacoma. 
Brlggs,   Gordon  Michael.   Seattle. 
Brown,  William  Floyd,  Seattle. 
Broz,   George   Michael.   Stanwood. 
Bryant.  James  Wesley.  Okanogan 
Burney,  Niles.  Seattle 
Butler,  Larry  Wayne.  Seattle. 
Caceres,  Edgardo.  Tacoma, 
Caldwell,   Timothy   Bruce,   Graham, 
Carmlchael,  Gerald  Lane.  Kennewlck, 
Church,  Steven  Anthony,  Renton. 
Cook,  Delmar  Frederick,  Tacoma. 
Cope,  Robert  Joe,  Kennewlck. 
Courchane,  Dale  Louis,  V.'enatchee. 
Crevellng,  Zed  Connor,  Seattle. 
Dalrymp'e.  William  Ray.  Hoquiam. 
Davenport,  Donald  Gene.  Snoqualmle. 
Denhoff,  William  Michael,  Seattle. 
Depew,  Vernon  Eugene,  Forks. 
Derksema,  William  Arthur,  Seattle, 
Devore,  William  Robert,  Bremerton, 
Doyle,  Patrick  Michael,  Everett 
Drake,  Clancy  George,  Klrkland, 


WASHINGTON-   Continued 
-Vfarine  Corps 
Erlckson,  Alan  CllfTord,  Seattle 
Faulconer,  David  Ross,  Yakima. 
Frltts,  Louie  Gene,  Tacoma. 
Garber,  Edwin  Sidney,  Seattle. 
Gardella,  Mark  Jeffrey.  Spokane. 
Goddard.  Ronald   Wlliiam,   Seattle, 
Godsey.  James  Marvin,  Seattle 
Goodsell,  William  Joseph,  Seattle. 
Gordon,  Guy  Lee,  Morton 
Hake,  David  Terrance,  Burton 
Hammond.  Jack  Michael,  Marysvllle 
Harmon,    Daniel    William.    Bremerton. 
Harris.  William  Lee,  Seattle. 
Hayes,   Ronald  Morris,  Marysvllle 
Hedblum,  David  Arthur,  Seattle 
Henrickson,    Keith    Richard.    Tacoma. 
Hoel,    Ronald    Edwin,    Seattle. 
Jensen.  John  Ace.  Espanola. 
Jones.  Michael  Clay.  Seattle 
Jorgensen,   Rolf   Wallace,    .Seattle 
Kessinger,   Kenneth   Mart*n,   Govan, 
Kielley.  Byron  Alick,  Seattle, 
Kr.oshus.  Leonard  Joseph,  Seattle 
Landls,  Bruce  Randolph,  Jr..  .Seattle. 
Larson.  Rogner  Andre.  Seattle. 
Leach,  Anthony  Michael,  Lynwood. 
Leroy.  Howard  Lloyd.  Jr,,   Vancouver. 
McMurry,  Roderick  Dane,  Mossyrock 
Mettert.  Robert  Arnold.  Vancouver. 
Mtna.  Juan  Velasco.  Jr  .  Seattle 
Miramontez,    Leonard.    Wapato. 
Mock.   Maurice   Karl,   V.mcouver 
Moen,    Joseph    Allen,    Summer. 
Moser,  Gregory  Phillip.   Edmond-. 
Mulford.  Alan  Craig.  Seattle 
MuUan,  John  Turner,  Seattle. 
Nichols.  Richard  .Allen,  Dayton 
Norrls,  Charles  Steven,  Veradale 
Paddock,  John  Everett,   Port   T()wn,=end. 
PadlUa.   George   Isaac,  Toppenlsh, 
Paulson,  Marvin,  Jr.,  .Seattle. 
Pearson,  Ronald  Russell.  Port  .Angeles. 
Pelton.   WilUam  Prank,   Everett 
Pollard.  James  Frederick.  Seattle 
Pollard.  Wayne  Richard,  Darr.ngion. 
Powell.  Carroll  Wayne,  Seattle."^ 
Ray.  Darrell  Thomas.  Olympit. 
Rice,  John  Climath,  Seattle. 
Riebli.  Joseph  Robert,  Port  Orchard. 
Roberson.    Leonard    Wade.   Reaniond. 
Roth,  FYed  Stewart,  Tacoma. 
Rowland,  Thomas  Patrick.  Cuwiche. 
.Schwelkl,  Jeffrey  Allan,  Enumclaw. 
Scranton.  Allen   Frank.   Jr..  Kent. 
Shands,  Michael  .Anthony,  Is.saquah. 
Sherman,  John  H.irold.   Seattle 
Stallings.    Robert    EULs.    Spokane. 
Tanguay,  .Alan   Mich.iel.   Belllngham 
Thomas.  John  Charles.  Seattle 
Thompson.  Richard  Leo.  Seattle 
Tjernberg,   Roger  Blake,   Aberdeen, 
Toschl,  Richard  William,  Renton 
Trlplett,  Gordon  Marshal.  Seattle. 
Turnbough.  Charles  Dannie.  Spokane. 
Vaughan.  Robert   Lester.   Ridgei=.eld. 
Vigil.  .Anthony,  Seattle. 
Vivette.  Leon  Louis.  Vv'apato. 
Weed,  James  Allan,  Tacoma 
West,   William   Richard,   S{X)kane. 
Whitby,  Joe  .Alan.  Pasco. 
White.  Miles  Eugene.  Edmonds. 
Wilkenir.g,  .Arnold   G,,  III,  Spokane. 
Wise,  Elwin  Claude,  Valleyford. 
WulfT.    Robert    Wayne.    Seattle. 

Nary 
Barber.    Robert   Franklin.   Seattle. 
Jacobs,  Edward  James.  Jr.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Knowles,  David  Du  Wayne,  Eatonvllle 
Logan,  Jacob  Drummond,  Seattle. 
McMahon,  Timothy  James.  Port  Town.«end. 
McMlcan,  M.  D  ,  ToppenLsh. 
Miller,   Thomas   Paul.    Burlington. 
Moore,   Tliomafi   Michael.   Tacoma. 
Moultine,  Charles  Ray,  Tacoma. 
Nally,  Robert  Gerald",  Walla  Walla. 
Paddock.   Gary   Cliffton,   Marysvllle. 
Phillips,  Glenn  Ross,  Jr  ,  Seattle. 
Selden,  Frank  Wrillam,  Seattle. 
Shields.  Marvin  Glen,  Port  Townsend. 
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iVat  V 
Tale    John  CuUen.  Seattle 
V>rcruys6e.  Gregory  Paul.  Spokane. 
W-irren,  Oaien  Eugene.  Seattle. 

WEST    VTKGINIA 

Army 
Allttre  Theodore  A  ,  Jr  .  Rldgeley 
Aniick   Frendy  L    Leivasy 
Amos.  Wl.ham  Lee.  CuUoden 
Anders,  Charlie   Leckle 
.Arbogast,  Rindall.  Valley  Head. 
B.i;i.  John  Robert.  Charleston. 
Barrett   Cn.irles  Arthur  II.  Glenvllle 
Bays   Paul  Eugene.  Rosemont 
Belcner.  Ted.  Lynco 
Berry.  James  Grayson.  BarbijursvlUe 
Bethel.  James  Walter   McDowell 
Blnlon.  Curt:^  EatlU   Charleston 
Bise.  Roger  Allen.  Morgan  town 
Blackwell.  William  Allen.  BlueHeld 
Blake.  Timothy  Morgan,  Charleston. 
Bolen   Jackie  Everett.  Jr    Ury 
Brady   Joseph  Martin.  Weston 
Brian,  Earl  Frederick    Weston 
Brown    Edward  Wallace.  Jr  .  Charleston 
Bru:.  )   R<iger  I.er-    Beckley 
Bryant    Rlch.ird  Wayne.  Sophia. 
H^zile'.'.f    Robert  l.ee.  Poca 
B.^xgess,  (i  irry  I.ee   Pickens 
K  I'cher   Larrv  R     Pecks  Mill 
Cain    Porter  R.iy   Parkersburg. 
(■  la-'ln   .Al  J  ir.lous.  Hemphill. 
(•   bb.  Earl  Ru.ssell.  Qulncy 
Collins.  Clayton.  Pecks  Mill 
Conn.  Franklin  L  .  .Amherstdale. 
Cox.  Earnest  Lee   Montgomery 
Cronin.  William  Bernard,  Fairmont. 
Crosier.  Carl  R'->ger,  W.utevllle 
Curd.  Richard  Lowell.  Ralnelle 
D  ivey.  Glen  Vincent.  Junction 
Dawson.  Eugene    Bentree 
Dxipont.  Ernest  Thomas.  Masontown 
D'lrbln   Robert  Vernon,  WelLsburg 
Eddy  Jerry  Wayne,  Paden  City 
Edmond.-;.  Lawrence  Vathaniei.  McAlplne 
Ellyson    Archie  .Merlin.  Rlchwood 
Emmert    James  Richard.  Huntington 
Eubanks,  Ge>-irge  F    Barboursvllle 
Evster  George  Sen.seny  Jr  .  Charles  Town 
Ferrebee,  Ru.-seil  Edwin.  West  Union. 
Fleck   Robert  Lee   Costa 
Fr oe   George  Washington,  BUiefteld 
Funk  Joe  Albert,  tl.  Wellsburg 
Greenfleld   Kenneth  Eugene.  Martlnsburg 
Gr;.*nth.  Richard  Wayne,  Fairmont. 
H.»£;ev   Clarence  E    Premier 
Hall    Clyde.  Mar'.-.r. 
H.incock.  WilUa.'n  Edi.ir   Fjyerte 
Harper.  Denni.5   Jr    .Amlgo 
H.ir-.son,  Richard  Darrel!   Liberty 
H,irsanyi.  Jimmy  Rogers  .Allen  Junction 
Haves   Daniiv  Martin.  Edgarton 
Heaster   Roy  [>*:ght   Crawley 
Hesson.  Ronald  Eugene.  Glenwood 

■'    ^ib    Janes  '  ^,  Lo..:kout 
Hostuttler  Hermon  R  .  Terra  Alta 
Hughart.  Romev  Earl.  Jr    Ravenswood 
Jackson.  Lawrence  Edward   Stotesbury 
Johnson.  Wllber'  Hershell,  Morg.intown, 
Jones.  Bernard  Francis,  Coalton 
J  ones.  Howard  Wll;la.^l   Bluefleld 
K  luffer  William  Thoma.^.  .Milton 
Keattm.  David  Roger.  Yolyn 
Kesllng,  Raymon  Dale.  Buckhannon 
Kidd   Wavne  HufTman.  Clarksburg. 
K:ng,  Robert  Leon.  Madison 
Kuser,  David  Butler.  North  Matewan 
Kittle,  Cecil  Wilbert  Jr    Huttonsvllle 
Knapp   MarMn  C  .  Wheeling 
Knight   Wal'er  Grant   Clarksb.irg 
Lantz   Charles  Weslev.  Bavard 
Law   James  Newt  ^n   Martlnsburg 
Lazear   Robert  Leroy.  Wellsburg 
Lilly  Robert  C  .  Nlmltz 
Locke,  George  W  .  Jr  .  New  Cumberland 
Lucas.  Larry  Francis.  Marmet 
Marcum,  Ernest  Delbert.  Crum 
McCarthy.  David  Paul.  Wheeling 
McDanlel   Roger  Paul.  Quinwixid 


wcsi    vuioiNiA     continued 

McGhee   Richard  Dale   Yawkey 

McLaughlin.  Russell  Frank,  Wheeling 

McMellon.  Arthur  Nello    Barboursvllle 

McMlcken.  Harry  Carlyle   Barboursvllle. 

McMlllon.  Jackie.  Cyclone 

McPherson.  William  Richard.  Parkersburg. 

Milam.  Dale  E  .  Prosperity 

Miller.  Jerry  Ray.  Coal  City 

Mlrticle.  Daniel  L  .  WUllamstown. 

MoUohun.  Steven  P  .  Pickens 

Moore.      Thomas      Wayne.      Jr  .      Webster 
Springs. 

Moorehead.  Ronald  John,  .Arnett. 

Morris  Charles  H    .Jr  ,  Algoma 

Munsey    Carl  1.  .  Bluelleld 

Nelson,  Homer  Dougl.is    Lake 

Newhouse.  Garland  Andrew.  Upperglade 

Noss.  James  Thet)d.:ire.  Bruceton  Mills 

G'Boyle.  Shirley  Wayne,  Beckley 

Parkulo.  Danny  Richard.  Beckley. 

Peters,  Lynn  Waitman,  Linn 

Phillips,  Elarl  Gene   War 

Pllson,  Wallace  Edward   Eckman. 

Porter.  .Archie  Andrew,  Cameron 

Porter,  Franklin  Delano.  Cameron 

Prater.  Lawrence  Buford,  Williamson 

Ray,  Landon  Clair.  Kenna, 

Reed.  Lesley  Wayne.  Buckhannon 

Riley,  James  Lewis.  Vienna 

Romlne.  Roger  Dale,  Frazlers  Bottom. 

Rose.  Gerald  Bruce   Huntington. 

Ross.  .Samual.  Tarns. 

.Samples.  Herbert  Cleveland.  Plemington. 

Sinders.  Darrell  W  .  Wayne. 

Sunford.  Jackie  WlUard.  East  Ralnelle. 

Saunders,     George     Thomas.     Jr  .     Cedar 
Orove. 

S.iwyers.  Charles  Douglas.  Yukon 

Scales.  Charlie  Kenneth.  Martlnsburg. 

Scragg.  Bruce  Hassell    Marmet 

Shaffer.  Randall  Dale,  Aurora. 

Shamblln,  Theodore.  Fayetlevllle 

Shupe,  Herbert  Carson,  Caretta 

Simpson,  Gerry  Glen,  Buffalo 

Smith,  Johnny  William.  Monongah 

Smith.  Robert  Lee.  Welch 

Staton,  Rodney  Dale.  Guyan 

Steward,  Edward  Larry.  Bluefleld 

StlUwagoner   Ralph  Lluyd,  Paden  City. 

Stotler   Riiy  W  ,  Paw  Paw 

Stowers  Joe  D  ,  Ch.ipmanvUle 

Tallman.  Daniel  Ferrel   Rosedale 

Taylor   Emory  Le  Roy,  Huntington. 

Taylor,  Qrover  R  .  .Allen  Junction 

Taylor,  Janiee  Lawrence   Nltro 

Thomas.  William  Arrhable.  Bramwell. 

Thompson.  Robert  Dewev   Wymer. 

Tomblln.  Troy  Franklin.  Harts 

Townsend,  Delmas  -Sherwood.  Core 

Van  Meter,  Jack  Harold.  Jr  ,  Slatyfork 

Wadsworth.  Charles  David,  Alvy. 

Ware.  Cecil  Y  ,  French  Creek 

Ware.  Oliver  .Argyle  Sutton 

Wavmlre,  Jackie  L  .  Huntlngt^jn. 

Wears.  James  Craig.  Nltro. 

White,  Coley  Phillip.  Wiley  Ford. 

WUllanoB,  Troy  Byron.  Mount  Hope 

WUllams<jn.  Charles  .Alton.  Greenwood. 

Wlnchell.  Chester  A  .  Jr  .  Fort  Gay. 

WiXJten.  John  Wesley.  Gar'en 

Wooton.  Garv  Lee,  Kenova 

Yoho,  Kermlt  Harold.  Moundsvtlle. 
.4ir    Force 

Campbell.  William  Henry   Piedmont. 

Gould.  Warren  Lee,  Weston 

Karlckhoff.  Willis  Arnold.  Elkvlew. 
Martne   Corps 

Agar.  Robert  Lee.  New  Martinsville. 

Anderson.  Charles  E    Jr    Wheeling. 

Boggs,  Charles  Edward,  Charleston. 

Breedlove.  Rodney  Allen.  Alkol 

Burdette.  James  Ronald.  Elkvlew 

Castle,  Roger  .Allen.  Loiiki.icre 

Christian.  Ted  Howard.  Gauley  Bridge 

Cooper.  Roger  Edward.  Beckley 

Cox.  James  Blalii'v  W.ijjhmgton 

Craft.  Joseph  Rodney   Beech  Bottom. 

Custer,  George  Paul.  Wheeling 


WEST  VIRGINIA     contmuea 
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Dely    William,  Selbyvllle 
Dolln.  Danny  Joseph    Lake 
Drown.  Samuel  Robert.  Prlchard 
Emerson,  Ervln  .lunlor,  Clarksburg. 
Esters.  Freddie   BhieHcUl 
Fi'iistermacher   Ronald  Lee   Buckhannon 
Greene.  Danny  Marvin   Moviiit  Gay 
Hamrlck.  Benjamin  Neal.  Kingmom 
Hatlson.  Jeffrey  Stephen   Martlnsburg 
Henry.  George  Ward,  Jr  .  Weston 
Hickman   Roljert  Dave.  Wheeling 
Ho<.)ver,  .Melvln  .Svlvester.  McDowell 
Hundley.  James  Preemiin.  Bluefleld 
Hurd.  Charles  E\erette,  SanrtvvlUe 
Jackson.  Howard  Wade.  Westover 
Johnson.  Johnny  .Malcolm   Huntington. 
Joy.  William  Charles.  .Monong.m 
Keener  J  imt-s  Lee   Ivvdalc 
Klncald.  Paul  Eddie.  Lenark 
Klug.  Joseph  R*.nald.  WheelliiL: 
Kovac.  David  .Allan.  .MorRant.'wn 
Leach.  Larry  Keith.  Grafti>n 
McCroble.  George  Edward.  Wheeling 
McDonald   William  Frederick,  FarmliiKton 
Menendez   I,eo  .Jr    ."Spelter 
Messenger,  James  Edward,  Morganiown 
Mulr.  Joseph  Eugene.  Meadow  Bridge 
Patrick.  Tex  Delano.  RevnoldsvUle 
Perry.  Gerald  Leslie   Bald  Knob 
Ratllff.  Bobble  Joe.  Garv 
RatUff.  Dallas.  Web.sier  Springs 
Rh'.nehart  Joseph  Lee,  St    Marys. 
Rollins.  Lewis  Charles.  Be.kley! 
Sawver,  James  How.ird,  Morgamown 
Scarberry   Larry  Dale,  Barboursvllle 
Schube.'t,  Gary  Edward.  Wheeling 
Simmons,  James  Robert,  Charleston. 
Simons.  Edward.  Jr  .  Bluefleld 
Smith.  John  Darrell.  Hundred 
Starcher.  Eddie  Dean.  Leatherbark 
Stephenson.  Robert  Clavton.  Chapm!i:r.:;:e 
.Stout.  Eugene  Edward   Webster  Sprln.;- 
Strlckland.  John  Lee.  Charle.ston 
Stutler.  Daniel  Wayne.  Fair.mont. 
Tar:uiuk,  Victor.  Rachel 
Thomas.  James  Carl.  Morgantown. 
r>u>mpson.  .James   Roderfleld 
V'.lone   Philip.  Jr  .  Fairmont , 
White   Danny  C.irl.  Matoaka. 

Savy 
Bannister.  Howard  William.  Delbarton. 
Chllders.  Roger  D.ile.  Barboursvllle 
Havs  Gale  Jackson.  Falllni;  Rock. 
Lane.  Glenn  Mc.Arthur.  Huntington 
Neal,  Ronald  Keith,  Huntington. 
Robertson.  Charles  Edward.  Charleston. 

VVt.Sf  O.MSIN 

Army 
.Abbott,  Paul  Dennis.  Siren 
Adumskl.  Dennis  James.  .Appleton. 
.Anderson.  Erllni;  .Alton,  Eau  Claire. 
Bair  Robert  V  'luie.  Roche.-tfr 
BUthazor.  R!c)iard  John   Eland. 
Bearwald.  Orland  Orrln,  Oshkosh, 
Bfaty.  Jeffrey  L.mdls.  Blnir 
Behlke,  Gerald  Dennis.  .Strum 
Fenway  James  Dwlyht    Mllwaukif 
B-ranek   De.m  Mitchell.  Rice  L.ike, 
Eertschmger   Dennis  Lee   .Milwaukee 
Blerowskl.  Reiner  Walter.  Milwaukee. 
Blaese.  Ronald  Paul.  C;itnbine<:l  I.ocks. 
Bohmer.  Robert  James  Milwaukee 
Brandes.  Thomas  Glenn.  Slh  er  Uike 
Orenwall.  Kei  r.'t  i  W.iyne   Milwaukee 
Brines.  Gerald  Riymond.  ShulWburg 
Brlxen,  Carv  M  iU'?ce.  O&seo 
Broome.  Thoma-  Edward.  Sun  Prairie. 
Brtix.  Garv  H     Gi  feiiWo<'<l 
Buss.  Roger  Lee   Cottage  Grove 
Capelle.  Gerald  Carl.  Fond  du  Lac. 
CarLson.  Peter  John,  La  Crosse, 
Carter.  Richartl  Ketineth.  Milwaukee 
Ca.sperscn.  Robert  P  .  II.  Madison. 
Chmiel.  Mark  .Anthonv,  Milwaukee. 
Chri.st,  Donald  .Alfred,  Mllw.iukoe 
Churchill,  R;ivmond  John,  Lvndon  Station. 
Clark.  Phillip  Henry.  Wisconsin  Rapids 
Crane.  Dean  Dennis.  Neshkort) 
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Army 
r-Alkla.  Leroy  \V. titer.  Lublin, 
Ualley.  George  Frederick.  Fort  .Atkln-on. 
Dann.  David  Brian   Milwaukee. 
D  .vldson.  Charles  Leon,  La  Crosse. 
U  Tnah(>e.  David  John.  D.irllngton. 
D  'Pp.  Gary  Rus.'^ell.  .Almond 
Engcl.  Allen  Norbert  Mouiit  Calvary 
Fr  -kson  Robert  Dale.  Superior. 
Krtcl   Loren  L-"^lie.  Plymouth 
Ff'ierabend   Peter  Matthew.  Milwaukee. 
?'.'raig,  RUh;;rd  Carle?,  Frederic. 
F'si  her,  Jame;  Ro'iert.  O;  hkosh, 
K'.tJ-p.itrlck,  John  DrniCio.  Frarkltn 
Foran.  Joseph  P  .ul.  Milw  iv.kee 
Geary.  Harry  Eugene.  Belolt. 
G  Idsmlth,     Roger     Dwlght.     Black     River 

Fall-'^ 
G  islin.  Greeg  Mlchfte!.  Sp.ioner 
Greetan.  Roger  WlUhuii,  Oconto  Palls. 
Grimes,  Carl  Wayne.  Pond  du  Lac. 
Gruber.  Mlachael  Alfred.  Milwaukee. 
(londerson,  Melvin  Wlllard,  C.ible. 
H   ;:en.  James  Robert,  Stanley. 
H.ii'ue  Ger.ild  Charles,  Maiden  Rock 
M   llberg.  C:'.rl  Raymond.  Delevan. 
lli'iike,  Vernon  Lee,  La  Valln 
H>'Wltt   Raleigh.  L  II.  Keno.=  ha. 
HslI-  William  R  .y.  Kenoshi' 
;;:pke.  Hary  .Allan,  Gle.;ron 
Imrle.  John  Clvrlef .  Jolnvon  Creek. 
haacson.  Gnrv  Allen.  Ameiy 
,I:a>ck,  Richard  Elmer.  Cudahv, 
.1,  nka.  William  Robert.  New  Berlin 

'like  Cliarles  Julius,  Grantsburc; 
.1  ,va,  Daniel  M.,  F'-edcrlc 

ic-'.'-en.  Lirry  Srott.  Milwaukee 
.!■  hnson.  Charles  .Allen.  R.icme, 
J(  hnson,  Charles  Leo.  Marshfleld. 
.lohnson  Tlmo^hv  Holton,  Milwaukee. 
Kasten,  Daniel  M.'^.rk.  Rlpon 
Kennedy,  Timothy  J.'<el.  Burlington 
K'^sslnger.  John  McFarland  Jancsville. 

::.  ch.  Darryl  Jay.  Hartland. 

Kohlbeck,  Victor  Joseph,  Manitowoc. 

Ki  kails.  Nick.  Milwaukee. 

Ko.stroskl,  Marvin  David.  Schofleld. 

Kreuzlger.  Robert  Alan,  Juneau. 

Krueger.  Charles  William,  Menash. 

Kr.ieger.  Duncan  Frederick,  West  AlUs. 

Kr  imblne,  Leo  Frederick,  Milwaukee. 

Kuhnly,  Oerald  Loren,  Siren, 

L.i  Duke.  Rex  Alfred,  Klmberly. 

L.irson,  James  Edward,  Matiston. 

L.ist.  Donald  Roy,  OshkOAli. 

Ledebur,  Michael  T.,  Milwaukee. 

Ltderhaus,  Donald  Herman,  Milwaukee. 

Lcdin.  James  Lars,  Mellen. 

Li.  ismg.  Bruce  Charles,  Wauwatosa. 

Lorenz,  Terry  Wayne,  Lacrosse. 

Luilier.  Clayton  J.,  Baraboo, 

L.iizke.  Michael  Jon,  Milwaukee. 

L'.  nn.  James  E..  Kenosha. 

Lvons.  Patrick  Nicholas,  Manitowoc. 

M.ihoney,  Ronald  J.,  Chill. 

Mann,  Robert  James.  Brookfleld. 

Man&ke.  Dennis  Rudolph,  Pine  River. 

Manske.  Paul  Edward,  Oshkosh, 

M;inin.  William  Paul,  Bellot. 

M.itusew,  Joel  Alotls,  Kenosha. 

M.'tush.  Thomas  Erwln.  Madison. 

McCalvy.  James  A.,  Milwaukee. 

.Mcfaiin.  William  George,  Grantsburg. 

Ml  <  '.irtney.  Robert  Allen.  Janesville. 

Mct'iilvary.  Daniel  J  Jr..  Milwaukee. 

.\I' Kce  Riciii'.rd  Charles.  Jr..  Green  Bay. 

Meiiiie  Richard  Allen.  Oshkosh. 

Meiiicn.    Bernard     Phillip.    Jr.,    Caippewa 
F:i.lv 

.Mcri:ll.  David  B  .  Beavrr  Dam 

Merruveather.  Nathaniel,  Milwaukee. 

Midland.  Ronald  Albert.  Niagara. 

Mifi  us  John  .Andrew.  Eagle  River. 

Mll:idln.  Ravmonri  Edward.  Keno&h.i. 

>'''l»r.  .Andrew  J,.  Sheboygan. 

Mitchell,  Thoir.as  C  .  Milwaukee. 

Moody.  Andrew  Leslie.  Jr..  Germantown. 

Moran.  Michael  Peter.  Milwaukee. 

Mueller.  Robert  Gilbert,  Hartford. 

Myers.  Cheste  r  Arthur,  Jr  .  Eagle  River, 


WISCONSIN-  -continued 
Army 

Neubauer.  James  R  .  CoUmibia 
Neumann.  Mark  Wlllard,  M  idison. 
Oestrelcher.  Paul  Anthony,  L.i  Crosse. 
Olson,  Duane  Virgil,  .Arena 
Olson.  Rodney,  James.  Eau  Claire 
Page.  James  Henry,  Eagle  River 
Paskowicz.  Donald.  Greendale 
Patilson.  John  Paul.  Jr  .  Neenah 
Peters.  D^vid  E  ,  Milwaukee 
Plier.  Eugene  .John.  Sheboygan 
Pundsack.  Terry  Lynn.  Milwai'kee. 
Qusst.  Willy  Va^clile,  Madison. 
Reinke.  Robert  Harvey,  .Appleton 
Reuter,  Neil  George.  Milwaukee 
Rixmann.  Edward  Harold   Star  Prairie. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  David.  Wausau. 
Rutowskl,  Dennis  David.  Watcrforl. 
Srindel.  Ronald  S..  Thorp 
Sanderson.  Johnny  D  .  Burlington 
Schaefer.  Kenneth  Lee.  Beaver  Dam. 
Schllesman,  Jerrod  Joseph.  Rio. 
Schneider,  William  Joseph.  Janesville, 
Scott.  Bruce  Richard,  Lacrosse 
Shaw,  Thomas,  Milwaukee 
Shepherd,  Ronald  Dean,  Watertown, 
Short.  Barry  Jan.  Milwaukee. 
Sikorskl.  Daniel.  Milwaukee, 
Smeester,  Daniel  Raymond,  Green  B.'-y. 
Smith,  Donald  Laverne.  Pennimore. 
Smith.  Lloyd  Steven.  Portage. 
Spencer.  Gene  B..  Walworth. 
Spoehr.  Winfleld  August.  Jr  ,  Nev>.-  I^indon. 
Stein.  Richard  William.  Brookfield, 
Steinberg.  George  Charles,  Milwaukee. 
Stelpflug,  Merlin  Clarence.  DickeyvlUe. 
Stoflet.  Michael  Howard.  Eikhorn 
Styer.  Frederic  Claretice.  Menomonie, 
Sund.  Terrence  Lee,  Menomonee  Falls. 
Sutton.  Larrv  Ivan.  D.uiburv 
Szymanskl.  Robert  Thomas.  MiUvaulree, 
Tauschek.  Leonard  John.  Belolt. 
Thlry.  Scott  Louis.  Milwaukee. 
Thoma,  Charles  John.  Madison. 
Thompson,  Leonard  Dean.  Madisr  n 
Van  Keuren,  Allen  L..  Eikhorn. 
Wangerin.  Leon  Arthur.  Milwaukee 
Ward,  James  Calvin,  Milwaukee 
Weinberg.  Dennis  Edward.  Milwaukee 
Wldder,  David  John  Wick.  Shebovcan. 
Wiegel,  Lloyd  George.  Shullsburg. 
Williamson.  Larry  Allen.  Racine. 
Woznlcky,  David  James.  Hatley. 
Young,  Glen  Harry.  Brodhead. 
Young,  John  E.,  Oconto 
Zajac,  Tliaddeus.  Milwaukee. 

Air  Force 
Baldwin,  Robert  Lanoue.  Tomah 
Bush,  Robert  Ira.  Racine 
Dawson,  Clyde  Duane.  Pond  du  L.ic. 
Draeger,  Walter  Prank.  Jr..  I>eerfield. 
Jajtner,  Raymond  Charles,  Menomonee 
Palls. 

Kubley,  Roy  Robert.  Glidden. 
Watson,  Donald  David,  Tripoli. 

MariJie  Corps 

Agius.  Vincent  James.  Janesville. 
Allen.  Merlin  Raye,  Bayfield. 
Ammerman,  Roscoe,  Madison. 
Anderson,  Jack  William.  Jr..  Milwaukee, 
Antoine,  Dennis  Lloyd,  Franklin. 
Arnold.  Robert  Dwaln.  Galesville. 
.Arrles,  James  Michael,  Elk  Mound. 
Banovez.  Michael  Joseph.  Jr..  Madison. 
Baranczyk.  Albln  Anton.  Men,a&ha. 
Bartelme,  Michael  Paul.  Watertown. 
Beck,  Terrence  Daniel,  Pt.  Atkinson. 
BellfuES,  Edward  Alan.  Jr..  Milwaukee. 
Bendorf ,  David  Glen.  Livingston. 
Berweger,  Allan  Frederick.  Ashland 
Boehler,  James  Leonard.  Racine. 
Boettger.  Terri  Martin.  Mllwaul&ce. 
Brodhagen,  Frederick  Harol.  Greendale. 
Burns.  Thomas  Raymond.  Fremo.-.t. 
Calverley,  Anthony  George.  Racine. 
Carstens,  Thomas  James.  Hartland. 
Chltko,  Benjamin  Albin,  Pemblne. 
Cloutler,  Robert  Louis.  Somerset. 
Davidson.  Michael  John.  C.'.ssville. 


WISCONSIN — continued 
Marine  Corps 
De  Gray,  Jerry  Frederick.  Milw.iukec. 
Dean.  .Albert   Milwaukee 
Demoe,  Raymond  Rot;er,  Elk  Mound. 
Dibb.  .Stephen  Keith.  Milwaukee 
Dobish.  Jiimes  Tliomas.  Oshkosh. 
Dowllng.  Jean  Pierre.  Madi.son, 
Felch,  Arleiyh  Francis,  Sheboygan, 
Polker.?.  L.ivouehn  Herman.  Racine. 
Prischmann,  David  Joseph.  Waukesha. 
Puchs.  William.  Jr..  Milw.:ukee 
Gannon.  Jolin  Patrick.  Plvmouih. 
Geiger,  Larry  Frederick.  Milwaukee 
Gerg.  Thomas  .Arthur   Biooklieki 
Gilbertson   Ricky  M.rk,  Milwaukee. 
Grudzlnski,  William  Thomas.  Edgerton, 
Guden,  Taom;.--  Ch.irl' s,  Berlin 
Haas   Kenneth  Daniel,  St.iiiley. 
Hainlet,  James  Lewis.  New  Richmond. 
Harte.iu,  James  Peter,  W.iuke.-ha 
Hawley.  Kenneth  Bruce   Oshkosh 
Hayes.  Wayne  Michael.  Menomonie, 
Heiden.  C.irl  William.  Milw.iukee 
Hei.ser.  Robert  Allen.  Rib  Lake 
Hill.  Charles  Hermi.n.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Johnke.  Ronald  Edv.ard,  .Menasha. 
Jensen.  .Alan  Tliecdore  Hales  Corner. 
Johns<m.  Donald  Peter.  Gilinan. 
Johnstone.  Kent  Leroy.  .Amery. 
Kaktik,  .Allen  John.  Tv,  o  Rivers. 
Kilzke.  Ronald  Frederick.  Wauwatosa 
Krnmt  r.  Doubles  Lee.  Mllw.iukee. 
Knt:^,  Eugene  Rl,vh:ird.  MiUv:sukee, 
Kropidl  iv.-.=kl.  Gerald.  .Stevens  Point. 
Laux,  Michael  Ueane.  Api.,leton. 
Litke.  Jerome  Walter.  Milwaukee. 
Madison.  Thomas  Vernon.  Delavan. 
Martin.  Vernal  Glen.  Marshfield. 

Matson.  Howard  V  .  Jr..  Brooklield 
Mercler.  John  Charles.  Racine 

Moe.  Harold  John.  Eau  Claire. 

Mulcahy.  Michael  Lee.  Stoughton. 

Natzke.  Nicholas  Lee.  Merrill, 

Neumelr.  Terry  James.  Kewaunee. 

Nlckerson.  Gilbert  Ronp.ld.  Rarinc. 

Olson,  Gary  Wayne.  Milwaukee. 

Patrick.  Daniel  Garry.  Salem 

Pear.son.  Bradley  .Alan    Clear  Lake 

Perlewitz.  Steven  Owen.  .Algom.-. 

Peterson.  Timm  Conrad.  Clayton 

Pie.'-son,  William  Edwin.  Brookfield 

Plecity.  James  Donn.  Madison. 

Pokey.  Prank  Micheal.  Jr    Milwaukee 

Rische.  Karl  Balthasar.  Jr  ,  Milwaukee 

Robinson.  Gerald  .Arden.  Kenauee, 

Romanshek.  John  Charles  Milwaukee, 

Ruminski,  Robert  Paul,  Tad  River? 

Rush.  Jack  Raymond.  Algoma 

Schaefer,  Roy  Anthony.  Jr,,  Fond  du  L.ic. 

Schaeffer.  Ceroid.  West  Bend. 

Schley,  Robert  James.  Oregon. 

Schmid.  John  Stephen,  .Salem 

Schmld,  Ronald  Kenneth.  Juda. 

Schwendler.  Richard  Willin,  Milw,.ukee. 

Senz.  Dennis  Leon.  Tomah. 

Shepard,  James  Merrill.  Jr..  Marsiiall 

Siem.^nowskl.  David  .Albert.  Milwuuke?, 

Stecker.  John  Charles.  Milwaukee 

Stoflet,  Gordon  Wayne.  Madison 

Streckert.  Ronald  John.  ChUt.jii 

Thresher.  Kenneth  Eugene,  Milw.iukee. 

Tremaiiie,  Curtis  Llewellyn.  Oconomowoc. 

Tycz.  James  Nell.  Milwaukee. 

Vogel.  Du.ine  .Arlen.  Shebovgan. 

Walsh.  Robert  Thomas.  La  Crosse. 

Watson,  .Albert  Clay.  Jr..  Mansion. 

Will.  Gordon  Waldem.ir  W.iup.ic.i. 

Wlxson.  Ralph  Micli.ie!   J   nesville. 

Woods.  Tlieodore  R..  J:     Milwaukee. 

Wucinski.  Richard  Th.im.is.  Milwaukee. 

Zelchert.  Henry  James.  Cocnrane. 

Zywicke.  David  Lee.  Manitowoc. 
Navy 

-Allarri.  Mlehael  John,  Schotield. 

Beyer,  William  .Arthur.  PlattevlUe. 

Cork.  Raymond  Lee,  Jr..  Rrcinc. 

Decker.  Robert  Hugh.  Marshfield 

Preund,  Terrence  Jay.  Sheboygan 

Geise.  Dell  C.i-.ley.  BUihngton. 
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wi9CONsi«     continued 
Navy 
Olneckstem   William  Robert   Brookfleld 
Jeasen,  Richard   Brllllon 
JooBten.  Robert  Walter,  Uttle  Chute 
Judklns,  Larry  Duane   Appleton 
Kearns.  James  "niomaa   P  )rt  Wiarilngt.in 
La  Have,  J  imes  David.  Green  Bay 
Murphy   William  Henry    III,  Madi.s   n 
Plnneker  Jerald  Lee   Milwaukee 
Radtke   Eric  Rudolph   Mem.monee  Fills 
Helnke   Ronald  Rlrhard   Mlddlet-^n 
Rlckll    R«xlney  Howard   F  <nd  du  Lac. 
Rf>han   WlUlaniJimes   RAO'.ne 
Walz.  Nicholas  Cleorge.  Steuben 

WYOMING 

A' my 

Barw.  Gary  Eugene.  Cody  Park 
Br  >wn    Keiinoth  L;  lyd    Sheridan 
Bush    Gilbert  Bryon,  Laramie 
Byers,  Jerry  Duane.  Caaper 
Clayburn   Merr*;.   J    Jarkson 
De:i).s  .-iamuel  Lee   Worland. 
Olbsor;    Har.jld  l^e   Oreybull 
Harrlsun   Cfeuri??  Robert.  Clearmont 
HnU-ind    Cirltoa    Casper 
May   Leon  trd  D'  n.  Medicine  Bow 
Montanez.  Pedrx  Rxlrlquez.  L<jvell. 
P.»tUlo.  Pablo    Powell 
ri^^uaders,  Timothy  Judd.  Jackson 
Shuck.  Robert  Le  Roy.  Newcastle. 
Smith.  Dennis  W  lyne    Bailn. 
Taylor  Ernest  Edward.  Kaycee 
Warnock,  L.irry  Lyman.  Buffalo 
Air  FoT.f 

Blackner  Craig  Sl.ide   l.vman 
H.irt   J:>seph  Leslie   Afton 
Krogni.in   .\'.va  R  ly   W  jrl  ind 

.Wartne  Corps 

Beck.  Ml'hiel  Ray   Cheyenne 
E.ssllnger   William  Bertui.  Che>enne. 
Or  )ve   Robert  W  xidrow  Cvsper 
Hansen    Barry  Andre   Ev miton. 
Moore   N  jrman  Lee.  Rlvert«in 
Moss.  Wcldon  D.ile.  Ethete 
Orllkowskl   Dar.le.  John   Athens 
Roijers.  Robert  Richard,  GKlefe 
Stumpp.  Alma  J.ick.  .\rton 
Torrez   Lawrence  Daniel.  Cheyenne 
Washut.  Walter.  Jr  .  Sheridan 

Navy 
Guthrl-?.  Robert  Pred.  Cheyenne 
Robinson.  PhiUp  Owen.  Sherld.m 

GUAM 

Arvxy 

Cibrera.  I^wpiln  Palacios.  Plqua  Merizo 
Cepeda.  Ju«n  Duenas  Dededo, 

Cruz.  Joseph  William   .\ii;ana  Heights 
Cruz.  Pedro  Aflague.  Agana 
Doyle  Albert  Barcinas,  Merizo. 
Duenas.  Jose  Bamba,  Toto 
Flores.  Benny  San  Nicloas  Merlgo 
CVurrer  '   Pedro  Rosarlo.  Barrlgada 
Mariano   Jesus  Rosa.  Mangllao 
Pereda.  Henry  Pangellnan.  Agana. 
W-ienga   Johnny  Cruz.  Agat 
Reyes.  Tomas  Garcia.  Agana. 
Rivera.  Thomas  Salas.  Agat. 
Sablan.  Thomas  Quichocho.  Ylgo  Village 
3ant06   Ernest  Pablo.  Talofofo 
Santos.  Janes.  Edward  Ander.  Dededo. 
Torres.  Prlschardo.  J  T  .  Agana. 

Marine  Corps 
BenaveQte.    David    Guerrero,    Dededo   Vil- 
lage 

Blaz.  James  Lujan.  Dededo 
Cruz.  Joseph  Aguigul.  Merlco. 
Dam;an,  Allan  James.  Tolo 

PVERTO    Rico 
Arrny 

Aleocer-Martlnei'   Hector  M  .  Caguas. 
Algann-Rliera.  Ralael  A..  Juncos. 
.Alvarado-Rivera.     Jeronlmo.     Barno     Aso- 
niante 

Alvarez-Buzo.  Elias.  Ponce 
Aviles-.AviIes.  Juan  Pascua.  Lajas. 
Barbosa.  .Antonio  VlUafane.  Rio  Pledras 


PI  ERTo  RICO  -contln\ied 
Army 
Bermejo   Ri.-tiarrt  Ismael.  Quebradlllaa 
Bermudez-Pacheo"  Enrique.  Bayamon 
Hermudez-Quenone.s   Liidln  Rio  Pledras 
Bernard    Ramon.  .MaviRuez 
B"!ii::a-V:era   Felipe   AguadlUa 
( '.i.'prcra-Rodrlguez    Ma.'eli    Ponce 
C  iraballo-Oarcia.  .Megdello    Yauco 
Carmona-Medlna.  Rafael  C    Toa  Baja 
Castro-Carr.iaquUlo   Miguel.  Clen.iga  Oaja 
C'haparro-VUlanueya.  Germa    Rlncon 
De  Jesus-Sanchez.  Anibal   Ciuayaina 
n<"-Jesu8.  Carreri.s    Efraln    C  iguas 
Estr-ida-Coet.as.  Herman    Penuelas 
Fiifiieroa.  ribullero    Fernando   Caguas 
F  >nnnez-Velez  Jose  Luis.  Rio  Pledras. 
Pragosa-Garcia,  Angel  Luis.  Juncos 
Garcia-Maldonado.  Jose  I  .  Naguabo 
Garcia-3oto.  Jernnimo,  Caguas 
Oonzalez-Droz.  Eduardo.  Santurce 
Gonzalez-Maldonad ».  Manuel.  Carolina 
Gonzalez-Perez   Arimis.  San  German 
Ouzman-Lugo   Eduardo   Barranqultas 
Irlzarry-Hern  indez,  Angello    Hato  Rev 
Irlzarrv-Perez   Jaime   Mayaguez 
Lsales-Benitez  J  irge  Luis   Rio  Pledras 
Jimenez   Luis  R.i.'ael   Rm  Pledras 
Jordan-Molero    Adrien  Manuel.  Uluado 
Jurado   Ambroslos  Santiago.  Caguas 
KuUan-Ollveras.  Ramon.  Bayamon 
Lam  Jurt-Tosado.  Pedro  Luis.  Camuy 
Lebron-Domenecn.  Oinar.  San  Sebastian 
Lebron-Lopez.  Ismael.  Guayama. 
Leon.  De  Jesus.  Efraln.  Salinas 
Uclaga-Concepclon   Luis  A  .  AguadlUa 
Lopez-Agoeto.  Pellx  Manuel.  Humacao 
Lopez-Colon.  Juan  Antonio.  Lolza 
Marcano-Dlaz   G  unallel.  Bay.imon. 
.Marquez-U:)pez.  Luis  Manuel  Guayama 
Marrero-Baez.  Plor.  Dorado 
.Mart'.nez-Pellclann.  Jose  L  .  GuayanUla 
.Martlr-Torres.  Julio  Ignac    I.sabela. 
Masao-Perez.  Julio.  Guayama 
Melendez.  Cristobal.  Rio  Pledras 
Mlranda-Cuevas.  Luis  Anton   Lares 
Miranda-Perez.  Noe.  Juana  Di.iz 
Morales-Gonzalez  Julio  Er  Aguad.i 
Mor.iles-Lucas.  Leslie  I  .  Ponce 
Moreu-Leon.  Mario.  Ponce 
Negron-Rodnguez.  Jose.  Morovls. 
Oruz-Colon   UUses,  I^lo  Pledras 
Ortiz-Lopez.  .Alfonso.  Bayamon 
Ortiz-Ortiz,  Cefenno.  A  .  Orocovls 
Ortlz-Rixirlguez.  Angel 
Ostolazo-Maldonado.  Alfred.  Santurce 
Oyoltt-Rabago.  Aiilbal,  Hato  Rey 
Pagan  Pagan   .Amalio   Rio  F»ledra8 
Pagan-Cartagena.  Jose  Ramo.  Clales 
ParlKa-Calderon.  Jaime.  Bo  Carola 
Pellot-Rodrlguez.  Ramon  A..  Areclbo. 
Perez-Cruz.  .Antonio.  Areclbo. 
Perez-Vergara.  Alberto.  Aguas  Buemis. 
PInto-Plnto.  Slgfredo,  Sabana  Grande. 
Pumarejo-Colon.  Wllfredo,  Aguadlll  i 
Rivera.  Thomas  Antonio.  Santurce 
Rlveri-B.irreto.  Jose  Pemil.  Catino 
Rlvera-Martes.  Confesor.  LTtuado 
Rlvera-Melendez  Juses  D  .  Bayamon 
Rodrlguez-Estremera.  .Angel.  Adjuntas. 
Romeru-Oyola,  Herlberto.  TruJlUo  Alto 
Rosa-Seln.  Rosarlo.  Moca. 
Rosado-Rodrlguez.  Eugenlo.  Ponce 
Rublo.  Euripides.  Jr  .  Ponce. 
Saez-Riimlrez.  .Angel  Perflr.  Orocovls 
Sanchez-Berrlos,  Carmelo.  Barranqultas. 
Santiago.  .M.ildonado  Juan  A..  I.-abela. 
Santos-Plnedo.  Pedro.  Ponce 
Santos-TruJlUo.  Daniel.  Lolza 
Soto-Garcla.  Gllberto.  San  Juan. 
Soto-Rodrlguez.  .Angel  Mlgu   Santurce. 
Torres-.Acevedo.  Juvenclo.  Ponce. 
Torres-Rivera.  Rafael.  Hato  Rey 
Torres-Rodriguez.  Julio  .A  .  Coamo. 
Valpals-Morales.  Riifael  A  .  Ponce. 
Vargas-Vargas  Israel.  Ponce 
Vazquez-Gonzalez,  Pedro    Cavey 
Vega-Maysonet.  R-ifael.  Barceloneta. 
Vera-Duran.   Miguel   de   Jesus.  San   Sebas- 
tian. 

Vlgo-Negrln.  Luis,  Santurce. 
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Marine    Corps 
Castro-Ramos.  Justlno  E  .  Ponce 
Gonzalez-Rodriguez.     Ramon,     Villa 
meras 

Hernandez-Soto.  Antonio.  Rio  Pledras. 
John,  Noel  .Alexander,  Monte  Plores 
Martlnez-Soto  Jose.  Bo  Juncal 
Rlvera-Cruz.  Marcellno.  Juncos 
Serrano-Glral.  Candldo.  Bo  Palmas  .Al; 


DK4TH.S    ReSULTINO    FROM    HOSTILE    ACTIOS    IN 

VitiNAM  TMRorcH  December  31.  1968 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Adam.s.  .Spen  -er   Mobile 
Alexander  David  J  .  Jr  .  Annlston. 
Allen.  William  Terry.  Enterprise 
.Allum.s,  Frederick  Larry.  Eftnplre 
.Ausborn.  Donald  Eugene.  HuntsvlUe. 
-Avery.  Ronnie  G  .  Hamilton 
Biker.  Jerry  Scruggs.  Altoona. 
Baker   Melvin   G.id.sden 
Baker   Raymond  Delmar.  Birmingham 
Bell,  Jerome.  Foster, 
Bellomy.  WlUard  Gordon,  WcxxlvlUe. 
Benjamin    Richard,  .^tmore 
Bennett   Jaob,  Phenlx  City. 
Bird   lAinle   Semme.^; 
B.alock   J  imes  Terrell.  Salem. 
Blankenshlp.  I^irry  J  .  .Mldtleld 
B.ioker.  Thomas  .Arthur.  Bessemer. 
Boyd.  .Ananias.  Shorter 
Brew.sler,  Ollls.  Welllnijton, 
Brock   Edw.ird  Lee,  Florence 
Brown   Bobby  J  ime,--,  Bessemer 
Brown    Hugh  Bernard,  III,  Talladega, 
Burt,  J  imes  Howard.  Port  Payne. 
Busby   Monte  Rex   Birmingham. 
Cannlon.  WUUani    HaynevUlc 
Cmnon   Larry  George.  Oneonta 
Carpenter,  Thomas.  ,Ir  ,  l\iscaloosa. 
Carter.  Hamp   Jr    Bessemer 
Cash.  Benny  D.ile.  .Ash\l!le. 
Causey   Ben  Elmore.  Jr  ,  Choctaw. 
Chambers.  Robert  O  .  Camp  Hill 
Chllders.  VlrgU  Eugene.  Sumlton. 
Christian.  LyteM  B  ,  E:nterprlse. 
Clark   Doris  Wayne.  Tuscumbla. 
Coleman,  George.  Birmingham. 
Compton.  Johnnie  Ray.  Sylacauga. 
Cook   Larry  Davidson.  Wetumpka. 
Coo[>er.  William  Morris,  Georglana. 
Cottrell.  Willie  Jimes  Wetumpka 
Crews.  Thomas  Franklin.  Marlon. 
Davis.  Cecil  Leroy.  Birmingham 
Davis.  Michael  Edw.irrt.  Gadsden. 
Dorouuh.  Jerry  Eugene,  -^prlngville, 
Dubose.  FYed  Clinton.  III.  Birmingham. 
Eatman   E.irnest.  Jr  .  Birmingham. 
Elliott,  Ernest  Lee.  Dothan. 
Erwin.  Earl.  Jr  ,  Mobile 
Evans.  Jerry  Th'mas.  Birmingham 
Fer^u.son   William  EWwln.  Giidsden 
Fowler   Robert  .Allen    Geneva. 
Frye.  Bobby  Sam.  Hamilton 
Gardner.  Robert  Eugene,  Sylac.iuca 
Garner  Jackie  Wayne   G  idsden 
Garner,  Willie  FY.ink,  Town  Creek. 
Glddens.  Horace  Gilbert.  Jr  .  Andalusia 
Giles.  Willie.  Jr  .  Montgomery. 
Glenn.  Richard  J  .  Florence 
Godwin.  Johnle  Ree-e.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Goree.  Carlton  Travis.  Mobile. 
Guy.  Benny  Ross,  T\iscal;x)sa. 
Hamilton.  Ulys  Ford.  Spruce  Pine 
Hamm.  Donald  Curtis.  Mobile. 
Hamner,  Charles,  Birmingham 
Handley,  Howard  Brown,  SheflBeld. 
Harrell.  Ronnie.  Bessemer 
Harris   Edward  Leon.  North  Birmingham 
Harris.  C.arv  Dlultt.  Hartselle 
Harris.  Jerry  Lee.  Mobile 
Head   Marvin.  Jr  .  Columbiana 
Heard.  Robert  Louis.  Jackson  Gap. 
Hill.  Jerry  D.vain,  Lexington 
Hllley   Robert  Lee.  .Altalla 
HlUman.  Joseph,  III  ,  Piedmont 
Hllyer.  Broadus  Dale.  Opellka. 


ALABAMA- — continued 

Army 
Hodges.  James  Dale.  Plorence, 
HolUs.  James  Augustus.  Birmingham. 
Holmes.  Earnest  Paul,  Jr  .  Talladega. 
Howell,  Preston  Lee,  Sheffield, 
Hughes,  Macklln  Otis.  Plsgah. 
Hughey.  Edward  Wendell.  Sprott. 
Hule.  Robert  Andrew.  Oneonta. 
Hurst.  Roosevelt.  Jr  ,  Saraland. 
Jickson,  Crawford,  Jr  .  Mobile. 
,!. lines,  Gerald,  Mobile. 
Jenkins,  William  Clarence.  Gadsden. 
Johnson,  Armstcad,  Castleberry. 
Johnson.  Curtis.  Montgomery. 
.i<ihnson,  Obble,  Birmingham. 
Jones,  Jack  Marlon,  Chlldersburg. 
,1  mes.  Joe  Louis.  Phenlx  City. 
KfUey.  Larry  Dean.  Pultondale. 
Kennedy.  James.  Scale. 
King.  Robert  Henry,  Tuscumbla. 
I  als.  Robert  Wallace.  Birmingham. 
I  irry,  John  Davis.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Lawrence,  Garry  Prank.  Woodstock. 
I  IV.  Willie  Ray,  Palrhope. 
1  fdbetter,  David  Wayne.  Piedmont. 
I  ee.  Charlie  FYank,  Elba. 
I  fonard.  Sidney  Lamar.  Gadsden. 
l.ewter.  Stanley  Reed.  Hunstvllle. 
I  isenby.  Donald  EJugene.  Ozark 
I  .Ule.  Wallace  Sylvester.  Rlvervlew. 
L ookrldge.  Jack  Ray.  Piedmont. 
I   indy,  Lonnle  Eugene,  Detroit. 
Manning,  William  Terry,  Mobile. 
Martin.  Hubert  William,  Oakman. 
Martin,  Rufus  Michael.  Birmingham. 
Marzenell.  Edward.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
M:uson.  Earnest  Lee.  Jr..  Emelle. 
M -Cain.  Michael  Clinton.  Birmingham. 
Ml' Donald.  David  Letcher,  Jasper. 
MrGee.  Robert  Lewis.  Jr  .  RussellvlUe. 
McKelvey.  James  Daniel.  Florence. 
.MrMurtrey,  William  Newton,  KUlen. 
Miles.  Elijah.  Jr  ,  Phenlx  City. 
.Minor.  Matthew.  Jr  .  Tuscaloosa. 
Molton,  Kenneth  Wayne.  Birmingham, 
Moncrlef,  James  Ray,  Cordova. 
Moncus.  Bennle  Ray.  Port  Payne. 

Montgomery.  Donald  Lee.  Cloverdale. 

Moore,  Leonard  David.  Bessemer. 

M  'ser.  Merrill  Andrew.  Baldwin. 

Mundy.  Robert  Hal.  Annlston. 

^.'urray.  Darnell  Patrick.  Annlston. 

N  iiamore.  David  A.,  Jr,.  Jasper. 

Ni-ely.  Dan  Lee,  Birmingham. 

N  Trls.  Van  Allen.  Union  Springs. 

Ocletree,  Young  David.  Salem. 

Oliver.  Henry  McCarty,  Montgomery. 

Owens,  David  Ray,  Athens. 

G.vens,  Dewey  Ray,  Andalusia. 

P.ige,  Roy  Ronald,  Eva. 

P  ilmer.  William  Herschell.  Abbeville. 

Pirr.  Ronald  Eugene.  Birmingham. 

Perkins,  Warden.  Gordo, 

Pr  ters,  Wllbert.  Mobile. 

Perce.  Jimmy  Ray,  Prlchard. 

P  ke.  Edward  Morris.  Hancevllle. 

Poole,  Thomas  Dewltt,  West  Blocton. 

Presley.  Melton  Howard,  Chlldersburg. 

Prrssley,  Cornelius.  Birmingham. 

F'lnce.  Garry  Garnett,  Birmingham. 

Pickett,  Jean  Wayne,  Piedmont. 

P  ircell,  Larry  Joe,  Empire. 

Rawlins.  James  Patrick.  Montgomery. 

Richard,  Jerry  Gordon,  Annlston. 

Richards.  Robert,  Birmingham. 

Richardson.  Donald  William.  Semmes. 

H  dgers.  Bobby  Ray.  Hollywood. 

Ross.  Luther  Julian.  Jr..  Birmingham. 

Salter  Robert  Wayne.  Parrlsh. 

Siimples.  Larry  Junior.  Henager. 

Sawyer.  Paul  Lewis.  Jr..  New  Brockton. 

S(  hmale.  William  Otto.  Cullman, 

■Sf  well.  Johnnie  Bruce,  Hartselle. 

Sewell.  Lorenzo,  Sayreton. 

Simpklns.  Wllmer  Franklin.  Fairfax. 

Sisk.  Harry  Duncan.  HuntsvlUe. 

Smiley,  George  Robert,  Montgomery. 

Smith.  Joe  Wllklns.  PrattvUle. 

Speaks.  Mac  Wayne.  Alexander  City. 

stabler.  John  Leslie.  Summerd&le. 

Standrldge.  Paul  Richard,  Annlston. 


ALABAMA — Continued 
Army 
Stanley,  Joe  Harry,  Altoona. 
Stewart,  Charlie  Aces,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 
Stewart,  Sam  William,  HuntsvlUe, 
Story,  J,  C,  Bessemer. 
Stovall,  Charles  Allen.  Gadsden. 
Sullivan,  Arnold  Hosea,  Northport. 
Swain,  Lee  Wesley,  Jr.,  Alpine, 
Taylor,  Clifton  Thomas,  Mobile. 
Terry,  Arle,  Decatur. 
Thomas,  Jimmy  Ray.  Brewton. 
Thomas,  Tennyson  Aaron.  Bessemer. 
Townsend,  Roosevelt,  Mathews. 
Turner,  David  Lee,  Lacey  Springs. 
Underwood,  Daniel  Ledare,  Plsgah. 
Voyles,  Floyd.  Somervllle. 
Walker,  Clifford  C.  Sheffield 
Ward,  Carl  Gene,  Salem. 
Washington,  William  P..  Jr.,  Birmins;ham 
Wells,  Billy,  Northport. 
Whan,  Vorln  Edwin,  Jr  ,  Irondale. 
White,  James  David,  Prlchard, 
White,  John  Oliver,  Saraland 
White,  Leamuel  Artls,  Sllverhill, 
Wiglnton.  Gary  Ray,  Sheffield, 
Williams,  Donald  Wlnslow,  Slpsey. 
Williams.  Melvin  Joe,.  Birmingham. 
WUUams.  Paul  Edward,  HuntsvlUe. 
Wilson,  Fred..  Birmingham. 
Woods,  James  Arlle,  Jaspci'. 
Wooley,  Donald,  Sllurla. 
Woolsey,  Hilton  Edward.  Mobile. 
Worrell,  Hurston  Edward,  Pittsview 
Young,  William  F*rank,  Oxford. 

Air  Force 
Lawrence,  Gregory  Paul,  Phenlx 
Moore,  Dallas  Henry,  Headland. 
Yeend,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  Mobile. 

Marine  Corps 
Angerman,  Donald  Edward,  Birmingham. 
Avery,  John  Mark,  Cottondale. 
Ayers,  Lesley  Steven.  Huntsvilh 
Ballew,  Arthur  Clay.  Gadsden. 
Beck,  John  Theron,  Gordo. 
Calhoun,  Pranchot  Tone,  Anniston 
Shastant,  Rodney  Rene,  Mobile. 
Clark.  Larry  Gene,  HuntsvlUe. 
Craft.  James  David.  Anniston. 
Cruitt,  Michael  Douglas,  Cullman, 
Dalhouse,  John  Dudley,  Montgomery. 
Davis,  Curry  Barry,  Roanoke. 
Downs,  Vernon  Leroy,  Jr.,  HuntsvlUe. 
Edwards.  Joseph  William,  Mobile. 
Faulks.  Willie  James,  Montgomery, 
Ford,  Clifford  Eugene,  Jr,,  Jacksonville. 
Ford.  Glenn  Edward.  Gadsden. 
Gaines.  Allan  Joseph.  Tuscaloosa. 
Gaines,  Wordell,  Tuscaloosa. 
Gentry,  Oscar,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 
Hammonds,  James  Robert.  Evergreen. 
Harris,  Prank  Cay,  Mobile. 
Holland,  James  Larry,  Bo  z. 
HolUmon.  Billy  Michael.  Mount  Hope, 
Hubbard.  Robert  Walker.  Auburn. 
Jackson.  Billy  Lee.  Saraland. 
Johns,  Carey  Lee.  Oneonta. 
Johns,  Michael  Wayne.  Andalusia. 
Johnson,  Llle  Lamar,  Jr.,  Mobile. 
Jonee,  Jlmmle  Lee.  Cordova. 
Jones,  John  Henry,  Jr..  Phenlx  City. 
Joshua.  James  Edward.  Jr.,  Gadsden. 
King,  Argestlar,  Jr,,  Birmingham. 
Kuhse,  Michael  Darrell,  HuntsvlUe. 
Leland,  Leroy,  Jr.,  Theodore. 
Littlefleld.  Robert  Henry.  Birmingham. 
Lloyd.  Rodney  Dale.  Birmingham. 
Lloyd,  Ronald  Edward,  Mobile. 
Long,  Michael  David.  Oneonta, 
Lovelady,  Ronald  David,  Cullman, 
Lowe,  Louis  Cardell.  Tuscaloosa. 
Magnusson.  Fred  Wayne,  Ardmore. 
Marshall,  James  Conrad,  Monroeville. 
McCarty,  Billy  Joe.  Wllmer 
McCorkel.  James  Edward.  Whistler. 
McGee,  Danny  Albert.  Florence. 
McLester,  Sherman  Douglas.  Anniston. 
Meads.  Herbert  Lynn.  HuntsvlUe. 
Merrltt,  Allen  Twiggs,  IV,  Atmore. 
Miller,  Ormond.  Mitchell.  Gadsden. 
Mitchell.  Homer,  Jr.,  Montgomery. 


ALABAMA — Continued 
Marine  Corps 
Monroe.  Wilber  Dean,  Langdale. 
Moore,  Roy  Lee,  Madison. 
MuUlns,  Arthur  Brent,  Mobile. 
Nelson.  Roger  TUton.  Gadsden. 
Norsworthy,  Jimmy  Layne,  Brantley. 
Pate,  William  Lawrence,  Robertsdfiie. 
Pearson.  Carl  Oscar,  Jr  .  Sllverhill 
Pendergrass.  Vernon  Prankl   Birmingham. 
Randall.  Simon.  Birmingham 
Raynor.  James  Daniel.  Empire 
Reynolds,  John  Henry,  Bessemer 
Rice,  Robert  Ivan,  HuntsvlUe. 
Ritch.  John  Gwin.  Parrlsh 
Rogers,  William  T  ,  IV,  Montgomery. 
Salter,  Dwayne  Lament.  Evergreen. 
Scott.  James  Frank.  Mobile 
Scott.  Johnny  Ma.'or.  Jr  ,  Mobile 
.Scrogglns,  Douglas  Sidney.  Wing 
.Senn,  Thomas  Larry.  Lanett 
Shaw.  James  Douglas.  Birmingham, 
Smith,  Author  C  Glen  Allen, 
Smith,  Hurley  Alvln,  Dothan, 
Smith,  Ronnie  Wayne,  HuntsviUe. 
Smith.  Samuel  Thomas  Jr    HuntsviUe. 
Sterns.  Randolph  Joel.  Tuscaloosa 
Taylor.  Robert  HUdreth.  Blrml!igh,-.m 
Thrift  Fred  Lewis.  Mobile. 
Tulbert.  Reginald  Gay.  WagarviUe 
Turner.  William  Oliver.  Phenlx  City 
Walbrldge.  George  Wilcox  HuntsvlUe 
Waldrop.  Raymond  Clarence.  AlbertMlie. 
Ward.  Wayne  Levoyer.  Mobile 
Wesley,  Marvin.  Jr.,  Guin 
Westbrook.  Dennis  Franklin.  Prlchard 
Wilder.  Steve  Clifton.  Birmingham. 
Winston.  William  Curtis.  Roanoke 
Winter,  John  Wesley.  Brewton 
Wyrosdic.  WtUiam  Everett.  Mobile. 
Yerion.  Jeffery  Alien,  Dothan, 

Navy 
Allen,  Granville  Joel.  Jr,,  B;rmineh,':m 
Collier,  Jerry  Lamayno,  Boaz 
Dennis,  WUUam  Earl,  Birmingham 
Morris.  WUUam  T,,  III,  Mobile, 
Pettis.  Thomas  Edwin,  Mobile. 

ALASKA 

Arrny 
Duncan,  William  Bradley,  Arrhornge. 
Elliott.  Robert  Thomas,  ill,  .Anchorage. 
Ferry.  David  Lynn.  Fnirbanks 
GuUiksen.  Howard  Wayne.  Seward, 
MiUhouse,  Kenneth  Bruce.  Sperard 
Plaskowskl,  William  Fr.'tncls,  .Anchor.ige. 
Robison.  Donald  Robert.  College 
Sperl.  Donald  Walter,  Jirneau. 
Thompson,  William  Arthur.  Ketchikan. 

.Van lie  Corp.') 

Brown.  David  Dee.  Jr..  Wrangell, 
Griffin,  Dale  Anthony.  Anchorage 
Vanderpool.  Joe  Wayne.  Anchorage. 

ARIZONA 

i4rm.v 
Adair.  Dallas  Tyler.  Jr  .  Mesa 
.■Mday.  Frank  Tisnero.  Phoenix. 
.Alvarez,  Jose  Rlchardo  L    Tucson 
Alyea,  Walter  John.  Phoenix 
.Andrews,  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Phoenix 
-Asplund.  Marcus  Ray.  Phoenix 
Barnes,  Allen  Roy,  .Agulla. 
Bates.  Brian  William.  Phoenix. 
Bautista.  Jesus  Estrada.  Tucson. 
Begody,  Harold  L  ,  Tiiha  City. 
Bennett.  Anthony  Lee.  Cottonwood 
Bia,  Michael  Howard,  Window  Rock 
Bilducla.  Conrado  Prancisc,  Winkelman, 
Boehm,  Bradley  Wainwrlght.  Phoenix 
Bojorque?,  Si.sto  Bolorqiiez.  Eloy. 
Brinkcotter.  James  -Albert.  Phoenix. 
Brown,  James  Scott,  Prescott, 
Cardenas,  Jos  Candelaria  R  .  Phoenix 
CarlUo,  Joe.  Jr  ,  Tucson 
Casey,  Tom  Gayle,  Phoenix 
Cates,  WUUam  Lloyd.  Stanfield 
Chlago,  Gregory  b;:-khart.  Phoenix 
Classen.  Earl  Thomas.  Phoenix 
Claw.  Peter  Yazzle.  Kayenta 
Cobb,  Theron  Wallace.  Tucson. 
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•B1Z0N* — continued 
Army 
Coker,  James  L«e.  Phoenix 
Collins.  Billy  G  .  Phuenlx 
Contreras  Richard  Agulrre.  Hayden. 
Cox  John  Davles.  Jr  .  Tucson 
Dale.  Bennle.  Wide  Ft\iln.<; 
Delaney  James  Perrv   Willow 
Dent.  Bruce  James   Williams 
Domlni?uez   Fraiilc  L  ,  Mesa 
Downlne;.  John  ^.i-sll;.  Phoenix 
EIla.s.  J'.ian  Au^el  Tiicsnn 
Frazer   Fredrick  Harry.  Wlckenburg. 
Oalvez  Turn   Casa  Grande 
Qerat^hty   Merrill  Thomas   Mesa 
Grljalyva  Oeronlmo  Ixipez   D<Tuglas. 
Hanna   Drmald  Ray   Scort.sdtUe 
Harbottle  Jiimes  Le<.frii.  Flii^;staff. 
Hardv   Chiirles  MrRae   Tempe 
Harmon  Carey  Dean   Lake  Havasu  City 
Hern,ini|e/   .Mex  James.  Tucson 
Herrera    Frank  O     Mesa 
Hicks  Donald.  Tonalea 
Hills,  Clarence  S  .  Oilbert 
Hollmen   William  Harry.  Prescott. 
Holton.  Sraniey  Ciene    Ph'ienlx. 
Hiird.  Jerry  Alan.  Ca.sa  Qrande 
Johnson.  David  Alvln.  Prescott. 
Jotiiiion.  Davul  .Arthur,  Yuma 
JotM*   Michael  Br':ce   Mohave 
Konlgsfeld,  Philip  Lurne  Tucson 
Kuvlk   Qene  Lawrence,  Maricopa 
Lackey   Wrnon  Harvlc.  Phoenix 
Lambert   Steve  Nathaniel.  Phoenlx. 
Laszlo   Joseph    Phoenix 
Lee   Ned,  FlagstalT 
Len-z   Edward  Martin  Tucson 
Lerma  Geronimo  Buckeye 
Lucas   Michael  Richard.  Glendale 
Machado   I-Yaiu-isco  Jr  ,  Phoenix 
Madrid,  Ernest   McNary 
Mansrleld.  Patrick  Leroy,  Tucson 
McChesney.  John  T     III.  Phoenix. 
Mendez   Salvador  Joe,  Casa  Grande 
Merrett   James  Allen.  Phoenix 
Meyer   .Arthur  William.  Tucson 
Moncava>;e   Da\  Id  John.  Scot tsdale 
NewtiiuMel'.  In  Dew   Flagstaff. 
O  C mr.or   Mortimer  Lelane.  Tucson. 
Ogllvie   Gordon  Wilson.  Bakersfteld 
Olea.  Francisco  Herrera.  Ajo 
Pashano.  Jack  Poola.  Polacca 
Pitten    JlmmiejSan  Carlos 
Pattersi  ii   DafilerCharles.  Phoenix 
Pete   Friitiknn  Danny.  Jr    Sacaton 
Powell   Larnv  De  in.  Hillside 
(Juesnev.  Jo^  Manuel  Tucson 
Wumtero  FerHando  Mendoza.  Globe. 
Ramirez   RlciiaVd,  Jr  .  McNeal. 
Roomette  CharlX?  Edward.  Tucson 
RodriKuez,  Jdc  Steto.  Tucson. 
Romero   Robert  Anthony.  Douglas 
Rou.^h.  Samuel  Emrrierson.  Tucson 
Rowland.  Richard  L^e   Jr    Phoenix 
Sanchez.  Rudolpho.  i*hfjenlx 
Shrum   WUKam  L,^<ifrence.  Phoenix 
Sllvas.  Jorge  .\lvaraJo.  Douglas. 
S(jwers,  Charles  Henry   II   Phoenix. 
Stewart.  Gre>;ory  William.  Tucson. 
Sutton.  Frank.  Ph'jenlx 
TfUnck   Warren  Bamhiel.  Jr  .  Tempe. 
Ten  Hu-skie  Yazzie  B    Pinon. 
T'ldd,  Ge..>rge  .Albert.  Tucson 
L'riai.  Dav  ul  S<jqul    Phoenix 
Valenzuela.  Pedro  Guadalupe 
Valenzueia  Rodoiro  Chandler 
Van  Lo<_.n   Prank  C    Jr    Phoenix. 
Wallace.  Dixie  De.  Phoenix. 
Walters.  Craig  Collins,  Tucson 
Wilkes.  Eulls  Nell,  Jr  ,  Yuma. 
Wise  Joseph  Robert.  Nogales. 
W.Kjiridge  Thomas  .Alphonse.  Tucson. 
Yr.ing   Robert  Earnest  Sllverbell. 
Zeleskl   PhlUp  Edward.  Phoenix. 

.-lir   Fo'ce 
Beach  Sam  Festls  Jr  ,  Glendale 
Cornelius,  Johnnie  Clayton   Maricopa. 
Ochoa.  Jesus.  Tucson 

Marine  Corps 
Atwell.  William  Albert.  .AJo 
Banks   Henry  Duane.  Prescott. 


ARizoN*— -continued 

yfannr.    Corpi 
Barnett.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Phoenix. 
Blsjak.  Howard  Robert.  Chlno  Valley. 
Carabeo,  Leonard,  Bl.sbee 
Chrlstman   Jerry  Nolan.  Williams. 
Cnder,  Ru.s«el  Du.me   Parker 
Czechowskl.  John  Uiuls.  Jr  ,  Mesa. 
Embrey,  Richard  l,>nn   Warren 
Fourmentln,  Gregg  R  .  Scottsdale 
Pulte.  Lawrence  Arthur.  Jr  .  Tuc«on 
Oault.  Clinton  Monrt*.  Jr    Eloy 
Olfford   William  Gary.  Phoenix. 
Gonzales   Oerardo  Holquln.  Tucson 
Hathaw.iy.  titephen  Worth,  Tucson 
Hogan   CirvLff   Phofiux 
Huelskamp.  Ronald  James.  Mesa. 
Ingram,  .Allen  Wade,  San  Manuel. 
Koester.  Joel  Fre<lerlck.  Phoenix. 
Krlsell.  James  I-ee,  Glendale 
l^amprecht.  .Mark  August.  Douglas 
L<iurence.  Joe  Rolx-rt,  Wlllcox 
Litzlef .  James  Will. am.  Flagstaff. 
Lopt-z.  Perfecto  Nunez.  Peoria 
Lupez.  Robert  hVanclsco  Phoenix. 
Lsoas.  Joseph  Walter,  Phoenix 
Mincayo.  J.«ie  Roberto.  Norencl. 
Mulr.  James,   lucson. 
Munoz.  Rojello  OUvan  II.  Meea. 
Orozco.  Tony  Salazar  Jr  .  Wiaslow. 
Rhoadee.  Frederick  Paul.  Phc^nix. 
Rldenour.  E<J*lii  .Michael,  Yuma. 
Rlzo,  ^Albert  .Martinez  Glendale. 
Roybal.  Thoma/i  .Mich.iel,  Jr  .  Phoenix. 
Ruiz.  Peter  George.  AJo. 
Salcldo.  George  .Arthur.  Benson. 
Sanchez.  Paul  Frank.  Globe. 
Schlbl.  James  l,ee   Wlnslow 
•  Sedlllo,  Juan  Natlvid.id.  McNary 
Simmons.  James  Charlex  Dan.  Eloy. 
Smith.  Terrence  Glen.  Phoenix 
Tampklns,  Phillip  Warren.  Globe. 
Weltzel.  George  .Martin   Phoenix. 
West.  Larry  Joe    .Morencl 
Whltmer.  AllreU  Van.  .Morencl. 
Yazzie.  Leonard  I>ee.  I'Inon. 

Navy 
Brown,  Anthony  Bartow.  Tvicson. 
Cook.  Ronald  John,  Phoenix. 
Graves.  Gary  Everett.  San  Manuel. 
Jamison,  Jan  Dwaln,  Phoenix. 
Martin.  Clifford  B  .  Jr  .  Tucson 
Morton.  Douplafi  George,  Phoenix. 
Raper.  Alvln  Louis.  Sierra  Vista, 
Reinhold.  Michael  J  .  Page 
Rice.  Dennis  Kelly,  Phoenix. 
Slquelros,  Manuel  Mendoza.  Nogales. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Acosta.  John  Wayne,  North  Little  Rock. 
Ballard,  Ronnie  Edsel.  Warm  Springs. 
Anthony.  Carey  C  .  Marianna. 
Bailey.  Thomas  Hafold.  Stephens. 
Birmingham,  Terry  Wayne.  Trumann. 
Bonner.  Don  W  .  Hoxle 
Boyce,  Alton.  Turner. 
Bozenian.  Charles  Lee,  Little  Rock. 
Bradford.  Willie  B  .  BlytheviUe. 
Brooks.  William  Roger.  .Morrilton. 
Brown.  James  Lee.  Jr  .  Marianna. 
Clayborn.  Billy  Joe.  Liimar 
Cochran,  James  Clifford.  Hardy. 
Couch,  Freddie  Lee,  Lonoke 
Cover,  Bobby  Cecil    Pine  Blurf 
Cummings,  Nathaniel.  Arkadelphla 
EHedge,     Michael    Stewart.     North     Little 
Rock. 

ElUs,  Coney.  RoFston 

English,  Robert  Preston.  .Malvern. 

Pitts.  Gorald  Lampley.  Little  Rock. 

PYird.  Franklin  D   R.'x ■«<•■, elt   Hot  Springs. 

Glenn.  Charles  Phillip.  Patrick. 

Gordon.  Hubert  Haskel   Jr    Little  Rock 

Graham.  Charles  Herbert.  West  .Memphis 

Gray.  Danny  .Micheal.  Fordyce. 

Gray.  G.'e»;ory  Vaughan,  Batesvllle. 

Harrington,  Hugh  I,ee.  CJentry 

Harris.  .James  R<jnald,  ClarksvlUe 

Hlnes.  WUburt  NaUian.  Little  Rock 

Hli.ton.  Overtls.  Jr  .  Wynne. 

Holt   James  Richard.  Jacksonville. 


ARKANSAS — continued 
Army 
Howe  Sidney  A  .  De  Queen 
Huff  James  A  .  Viola. 
Hutchison,  Charlee  Randel.  Camden. 
Isbell  Otis  Edward.  West  Memphis. 
Jacks   Mark  Douglas.  Little  Rook 
Johnson   .Alexander.  Jr  .  Van  Buren 
Kertls   Henrv  Lee.  Jr  .  Wabbaseka 
Kever  Dwayne  Elbert.  Heber  Springs 
King.  Johnny  Ray.  Cash 
.Mann   Charle,-;  Clifton,  Jr  .  Malvern, 
.Marcussen.  tilennon.  .Montlcello 
.Mask,  Joe  Junua-,  .Monette 
McDanlel,  Chester.  Wynne 
.McDiiiiald.  Jerry  Vernon.  Belleville. 
McPadden    Floyd.  Ashdown. 
-McGee.  Bolen  Pondexder.  O.sceola. 
Mlchles   f:arl  R  .  Pix-ahontas 
.Moseley.  Harold  Eugene.  Cabot 
Nixon.  Samuel  Ray.  Mulberry, 
.Nixon,  William  Dale,  Mulberry. 
Payne  James  Carl,  .Marked  Tree. 
Pillow   Ronald  Edward,  Hughes 
Porchla.  hobbv  Ray.  Pine  Bluff. 
Ptirtell.  Robert  Buck.  Lockeeburg. 
Rainwater.  Jewel  Lee.  Van  Buren. 
Rasberry.  .Mike  Raymond.  El  Dorado. 
Uemniel    Harmon  L  ,  III.  F.iVc  ttevlUe 
Riley.  Eugene  I^e,  Tontltown 
Roar.  William  .Arthur,  Newport, 
Robblns,  Leroy  Brian.  ClarksvlUe 
Robln.son.  Clarence.  Helena 
Robinson.  Horace  Valley,  Jr  .  BlytheviUe 
Roblson,  Fdward  Keith.  .Newport. 
Schaffer  John  Ferdinand.  Altus 
Scrlvner.  Brooks  Michael.  Little  Rf)rk, 
Scucchl,  John  Glenn  Lake  Village 
Sharpe  Jaye  .Arthur.  Dermott 
Simmons  Eduar  I.ee.  Pine  Bluff 
SIsco.  Billy  jLie,  Okean 
Stroble  Coy  Edw.ird.  North  Little  Rock 
Stroud.  Edward  E:ugene  Jonesboro. 
Sublett   Michel  Kent,  Searcy 
Sumpter   Eddy  Gale  Judsonla 
Swartzlander.  EUe  Edward   Hoxle 
Torrence,  Willie  Ciiarles,  Pine  Bluff. 
Vorles.  John  Lloyd.  Boonevllle, 
Walker,  Clarence   Little  Rock 
Wall.  Jimm:e  Paul   Montlcello. 
Wells   Richard  Foy.  Little  Rock 
West  D.inny  Ray.  Ft  Smith 
WUdman,  .Melvln  Alvln,  Rose  Bud, 
WHIlanis   Burnell.  Jr  ,  BlytheviUe 
Wilson.  David    .Maitnolia 
Wolfe.  William  Edward   Jr  .  El  Dorado. 
Wooley.  Henry  Euiieno   Banks 
Young,  Jimmy  Randle,  OH  Trough, 

Air  force 
Harrell.  Donald  .Augustus.  Little  Rock. 
Hazelwood   Thomas  Gerald.  Magnolia. 
Marint'  Corps 

Andrews.  Fred  Eugene.  Urbana. 
Bollnp.  Lesley  Jr  .  Decatur 
Bratton.  Darrell  Dwanc.  RussellvlUe. 
Erown.  Vernon.  Jr  .  Nashville 
Cunningham.  Jesse  J  .  Jr  .  .Searcy 
Dansby.  Emmit  Charles.  Texarkana. 
Davis.  D  in  Edward.  Cabot 
Dillion.  Richard  Hall.  Jr  .  Little  Rock 
Downs.  Carl  Lester.  Little  Rock. 
Earnest  Jtmior  Barnett.  PrattsviUe. 
Gentry   Jimmie  Ferrel.  Little  Rock 
Golden   Jimmy  I.ee.  Urbana 
Greene  John  Wayne.  Corssell 
Halsell.  John  Edmond.  Hot  Springs 
Handley   Anthony  William.  Hot  Sprines 
li.irrison.  Paul  .Alvin.  Crosselt 
Honeycutt.  James  Earl.  Haynes. 
Houston,  Marvin  Lynn.  Little  Rock. 
Johnson.  Ledell.  Jr  .  Fort  Smith. 
Keim.  James  Robert.  RussellvlUe. 
I.r.ineston.  Billy  Dale.  .Alma, 
Mavpr  Paul  Evans.  North  Little  Rock 
McHenry  James  Carthell.  Camden. 
Mitchell   Larry  Levern.  Bald  Knob. 
Owens   Jerry  Lynn.  Danville 
Pamplm.  John  Mac.  Dermott. 
Phillips  Otis  Lamont.  Searcy 
Reather.  Wallace  Lee,  Jr.,  Conway 
Reeves.  Gregory  Keith.  Benton. 
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ARKANSAS-^continued 
Marine  Corps 
nice.  John  Edward.  Port  Smith. 
i;:ihards.  Micheal  Edward,  PerryvlUe. 
Hilps.  James  Calvin,  Fordyce. 
Rubblns.  Dennis  Truman.  Benton. 
Robertson.    Gerald    William,    North    Little 

Roc  k 
.--.inders  Edward  Leon,  Texarkana. 
.^hirenian.  Paul.  Jr  .  Jacksonville. 
.<niith.  James  Christopher,  Lake  Village. 
Smock.  William  Haskell,  Van  Buren. 
Stanton.  Emmett  Charles.  Little  Rock. 
SilUvan.  Neil  Brian.  Wlnslow. 
I  r.rner,  Arthur  Travis.  Tex.irkana, 
Wa.'^hlngton.  John.  Earle 
Williams.  Nathaniel  Mearlo.  Genevla. 
Young.  Thomas  Franklin.  Hot  Springs. 

Navy 
Armstrong.  Billy  Stanley.  West  Helena. 
B oyre   Samuel  Minor.  Dardanelle. 
I'nm'^on.  Lonnle  Joe.  Pocahontas. 
Hamm,  Gerald  Eugene  Booth.  Camden. 
Miller  Carl  Jerome.  Manila. 
Moslev.  Bernle  .Jack.  Hot  Springs. 
V.iUlam'-,  Arthtir  C  ,  Jr  ,  Van  Buren. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
.Alible  D.  nald  Paul,  Sacramento. 
Abbott   Edw.ird  Don  ild    Yuba  City. 
.Abraham   Paul  I  eonard.  Santa  Ana. 
Achor.  Terrence  William.  W'hlttler. 
Aco.'.ta.  John  Michael.  Sacramento. 
Adair.  Harvey  Gene,  Klngsburg. 
Adams.  Gilles  D.»vid,  Alta  Loma. 
Ad.inis.  James  Llndell,  P.ttsburg. 
Adams.  Paul  Edwin,  Garde"  Grove. 
Attular.  Juiin  D.tnlel.  O.ikl.md. 
Ahern.  John  Bernard,  Dplhl 
AKamu  Albert  Kalwl.  San  Francisco. 
AkiiLs.  Samuel  Leroy.  Los  .Angeles. 
Albert      Raymond     Howard,    Jr.,    Imperial 
Be:u-n 
Aleshire   Ronald  Lee.  San  Jose. 
.Alexander  Robert  Emmet.  Los  Angeles. 
AUord.  Michael  Lynn.  Redlands. 
Alfred   Thom. IS  Samuel.  O^eanside. 
Al'ieii.  Larry  Hugh,  San  Dieeo, 
Alien.  Wayne  .Anderson,  Oreanslde. 
Alvarez.  Charles  .Allen.  Santee 
AU  arez.  Jimmie  Marro'i.  San  Jose. 
Alvarez   Michael  Byron.  Madera. 
,Ander::en.  Michael  Nile   Downey. 
Andersen.  William  T    Jr  .  Techachapl. 
Anderson.  James  Boyd.  .Sunland 
.AnUer.son.  James  Howard   Anaheim. 
Antognml.  Joseph.  III.  San  Jose. 
Araeon.  .Alonso,  Jr  .  San  Jose, 
Ar.imbula.  P.'.ul  Tejeda.  Oakland. 
Ari'Uano.  Leroy  Fred.  Santa  Cruz. 
.Artavia.  Joseph  Gregory.  San  Francisco. 
A-,  ila.  Jesus  V  .  Dinuba. 
B.i.'helor.  Don  Ray.  Caruthers. 
B.isgett.  Frank  Allen.  Williams. 
B:iiley.  .Alfred  Leon,  Jr  .  Los  Angeles. 
B.iird.  Ronald  Eugene,  PItts-burg. 
Baker   Robert  Nelson.  .Santa  Ana. 
Bakkie.  Donald  Keith.  Sacramento. 
Ball.'ird.  Mel  Rov.  Redding 
Banaea,  Salvador  M   L  .  Jr  .  Holtvllle. 
B:i!ielos.  Gary  Alan.  San  Francisco. 
B.'inueios.  .Albert  A  ,  Jr  ,  San  Diego. 
Eareer  Ferdinand  Ora.  Jr  ,  Bakersfleld. 
B  trker  Ri'bert  Lee.  Jr  .  Esparto. 
B  trnes,  Francis  Archer,  San  Bernardino. 
Barnhouie   Darrel  Emerson,  Richmond. 
Barovetto.  John  L;iwrence.  Davis. 
Barton.  Val  E  .  Redwood  Estates. 
B.iies.  Wayne  Sherwood.  San  Pablo. 
Battiest.  Andrew.  Callpatrla 
B  lumann.  Rene  Georges.  Walnut  Creek. 
Beals.  Ronnie  Herbert,  Sacramento. 
Bcardsley.  Ronald  Allen.  Napa. 
Be'k,  Steven  Lee.  Atherton. 
BedoUa.  Joseph  Lopez.  Gllroy. 
Behm.  Stanley  William,  Escondldo. 
Bell.  Edward  Allen.  Burbank 
Bell,  Howard  Clayton,  Long  Beach, 
Bell.  John  Martin,  Morro  Bay. 
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CAiiFORNi.\ — continued 
Arrt\i 
Bellomo,  Terrence  John.  S.inta  Clara. 
Beltran  Robert  Leon.  Fremont 
Benes,  Wayne  Jc.=eph,  Upland 
Benson.  Robert  William,  Bakersfleld. 
Berg.  Ray  William.  Jr  .  San  Lorenzo 
Bergren.  Thomas  Howard,  t^.^n  Jose. 
Berry.  David  Joe.  Bellflower 
Bertsch.  Brent  John,  Lodi 
Bettencourt.  Diniel  F  Jr  .  s:an  Die,a;o. 
Blernackl.  James  Richard.  Chula  Vi.sta. 
Bleser.  Karl  Roy.  San  Diego. 
Blrden.  Lee  Roy.  Oakland 
Blrdwell,  Michael  Del.  Modesto, 
Bishop.  Michael  Richard.  Napa 
Blakely.  William.  Castro  V.-.liey. 
Blankenshlp.  James  .Arlia.  Gardena. 
Blasingame.  Norman  Lee.  Los  Angele.s. 
Blume,  Dale  L  .  Roseniead 
Bobbltt.  Arthur.  Chul;.  Visti 
Bolster.  Christopher  Oran.  rcmona. 
Bolton,  David  Joseph.  Marysville 
Boots,  James  Allen.  Orovllle 
Borgen.  Carl  Lee.  Manteca 
Bottan.  Daniel  Jacques.  Santa  Paula. 
Boudreaux.  Allen  John.  Riverside. 
Bowen.  Larry  William.  Cupertino 
Bowman.  Stephen  Wesley.  Alta  Loma, 
Box.  Houston  Clifford.  Jr.   S.icramento. 
Boyd.  John  Lee,  Los  Anjeles 
Boyle,  Harry  Lewi.s.  San  Le-indro 
Bradshaw.  Henry  Lee.  Long  Beach, 
Brady,  James  Gregory.  Ha.-ramenlo 
Breitenbach.  Bernard  Paul.  El  Cerrito. 
Bretches,  Raymond  Dean.  Santa  Barbara, 
Brewer.  John  Newton.  Sonoma. 
Brlc,  William  Henry,  III.  Burbank. 
Brlcmont.  Fran?is  Peter.  Jr  .  Los  Gatos 
Brlerly,  James  Kennetli.  Carlsbad. 
Brocker,  Thomas  George.  San  Jose. 
Brophy,  Daniel  Ralph.  Ocsanside. 
Brown.  Alvln  Ray.  Tulare 
Brown.  Donald  Lynn.  Stockton. 
Brown,  Gary  Wayne.  Los  .Angeles. 
Brown,  Gerald  Ray.  Los  Angeles. 
Brown.  Marshall  Ja;on.  Hvampow, 
Brown.  Richard  Albert    S.inta  Clara, 
Brown  Robert  Alva.  "I,  Needles. 
Buehler.  Robert  Henry.  Napa 
Bundage.  Cecil  Odell.  Se.iside 
Burbage.  Raynijnd  Douglas.  Norwalk 
Burn.s.  Dean  Harry.  Sonoma 
Burrola.  Saminv,  Jr  .  Buena  Park. 
Burson.  David  Ru'hard,  Los  Angeles. 
Butler.  Kenneth  Allan  Jr..  Willits. 
Butorovlc.  Steve.  San  Pedro 
Butts,  John  Michael.  Covina 
Buys.  Kenneth  Allen.  Anaheim 
Buzzard,  Larry  B  .  Sacramer.to. 
Byrd,  Bobby  John,  San  Bruno. 
Byrnes.  Robert  Scott,  Carmichael, 
Calderon,  Julio  Alfredo,  Los  .Angeles 
Call,  Richard  Joseph.  San  Bernardino 
Callaham,  John  Marshall.  Jr  .  .San  Diego. 
Calle-Zuluaga.  Fernando.  Los  Angeles. 
Cardln,  Willis  Glen.  San  Lorenzo. 
Carl,  Arthur  Jack.  Upland 
Carlson,  James  Clark.  Salln.iS. 
Carlson.  Richard  Allan.  San  Francisco. 
Carmona.  Efrev.  El  Monte. 
Carr,  Gregory  Vernon.  Santa  Barbara. 
Carrano,  Jackie  Andrew.  Cypress 
Carter,  Thurl  Guy.  III.  Hayward 
Carvajal.  Joseph  Carlos.  Norwalk. 
Casey,  Richard  William.  Los  .Altos, 
Cash,  David  Manfred.  Pasadona 
Casper,  Ronald  Jerome  Dent.  Santa  An.i 
Castaneda,   Benjamin   Frank.   Oakland. 
Castaneda.  Hugo  Carlos.  Compton. 
Castillo.  Manuel  Angel.  San  Jose. 
Castro.  Jorge  .Arturo.  Los  .Angeles 
Catt,     Joseph     FYancis,     Jr.,     Huntington 
Beach. 

Cervantes,  Gerald.  San  Jose 
Chaney.  Donald  Lee.  Riverbank, 
Chaney,  Douglas  Dale.  Rednndo  Beach. 
Charles,  Ronnie  Joe.  South  Gate. 
Chase.  Charles  Joseph,  San  Mateo. 
Chavez,  Jesus  Ernest.   Jr.,  Pico  Rivera, 
Chervony,  Eddie  Edwin,  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA — continued 


Chilcott.  Ronald  Harry,  PiCo  Rivera. 

Chisum.  David.  Salinas. 

Cho,  Herbert  Pok  Dong.  Lynwood. 

Choi.  William  David.  Watson\ille. 

Christer.  Eugene  Merl.  Salinas. 

Christy,  Richard  Thomas.  Boulder  Creek. 

Church.  John  Leonard.  Norwalk. 

Cigar.  Freddie  Joe.  S.m  Pedro. 

Clark.  Donald  Eugene.  Fremont. 

Clark.  Doyle  Wayne.  Santa  Clara. 

Clark.  James  Lee,  Richmond. 

Clarke.  Walter  Ki'rt.  El  Cajon. 

Cleem.   Larry   Lloyd.   Midway   City. 

Clifford.  Harold  John.  Daly  City. 

Cobarrublas.  Roberto,  San  Jose. 

Cobb.  Tyler  William.  Jr..  La  Puente. 

Cohen,  Robert  Bruce.  Los  .Angeles. 

Coleman.   EKmald    Huston.   Healdsburg. 

Collier.  Timothy  Lynn,  Madera. 

Collins.  Bruce  Wayne.  Ontario. 

Collins.  Clint.  Long  Beach. 

Combs.  Kenneth  Dale.  Camanllo. 

Contreras.  Benito.  Jr..  Whittier. 

Ct>ok.   Charles   Joseph.    West   Covina. 

Cook.   Charles.   Jr..   San   Francisco. 

Cook,  John  W.,  Long  Beach. 

Coonrod,  Robert  Lee,  Napa. 

Cooper,  Robert  Gean.  Azusa. 

C(prne!l.  Ricky  Lynn.  Salinas 

Corrigan.    Michael    Joseph,    Burbank. 

Cotterell.   Jack   Patrick.   Bellflower. 

Courtney,  Joe  Ray.  Jr  .  Reseda. 

Cox.  Freddie  James.  Jr  .  Oakland 

Cox.  Greogry  Ellis,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Crabb.  Winford  R-,  Shafter. 

Craig.  Michael  Dennis.  Rosemead. 

Crane.  Robert  Irving,  Montgomery  Creek. 

Cranford.    Thomas    William,    Redding. 
Criswell.  Robert  Reed.  San  Francisco. 
Cook.  James  Peyton.  La  Mesa. 
Crosby.  James  Allen.  San  Diego. 
Crum.  Daryl  Wayne.  Garden  Grove. 

Cryan.   Kenneth   Michael.   San   Mateo. 

Cuell.'ir.  Pilar  Joseph,  Tulare, 

Cult>ertson.     Samuel     Kent,     Huntington 
Beach 

Ctirley.  Raymond  Nelson.  Orange 

Daffer.  Joseph  Jonn,  Modesto, 

Dahlin.  David  Courtney.  Reseda. 

Daniel.  Johnnie  Lloyd.  Montclair 

Darrah,  Gary  Koyle.  Los  Angeles 

Datighton.  Joseph  D    Jr  ,  San  Leandro. 

David.  Michael  Dennis.  Baldwin  Psrk. 

Davidove,  Ernest  Frederic.  China  Lake. 

Davis.  Charles  Edward.  Gait. 

Davis.  Dale  Lero\  ,  Sr.nta  Rosa 

Davis,  James  Allen.  Whittier 

Davis.  John  Edwin,  San  Pablo. 

Davis.  Walter  Scott.  Pa-sadrna 

De  Graw.  Charles  Ivan.  TTiousands  Oaks. 

De  La  Pena  Gilbert.  Plnedale. 

De  La  Rosa.  Larry  A,  Jr.,  Baldwin  P..rk. 

De  Lapp.  William  C.  Ill,  Pacific  Palisades. 

De  Mello,  Clyde  Lawrence,  El  Cerrito. 

De  Nardo.  FYank  Michael  Jr..  Covma. 

De  Vore.  Edward  Allen  Jr  .  Harbor  City. 

Del  Castillo.  Marco  Oscar.  Los  Angeles. 

Delgado.  Ray.  Richmond 

Delgado.  Richard  F-alcon.  Fresno 

Delp.  Kenneth  Harvey.  Los  Angeles. 

Demara.  Juan  Joseph.  .Santa  Paula. 

Denton.  David  .Andrew.  Upland. 

Derig.  Patrick  Martin,  Santa  Maria. 

DesUets,  Willi:  m  J,.  .Anaheim. 

Detrick.  Robert  Lloyd.  Montara, 

Diaz.  Gary  Michael.  Redondo  Beach. 

Dietz.  Wolf -Dieter.   San  Jose, 

Dillon.  George  Alfred  Ched.  San  Anselmo. 

Dineen.  Timothy  John,  Vallejo. 

Dismaya.  Eddie  Jr  .  King  City, 

Dolim.  Steven  Francis  Jr..  Long  Beach. 

Dooley.  Michael  Banion.  Los  Angeles. 

Dorman.  Charles  Dudley.  Santa  Rosa. 

Douglas,  Johnnie  Lee.  San  Francisco. 

Douglass,  Gerald  Tyler  Jr  .  San  Fr.^nclsco. 

Downs,  Jack  Dennis.  Tujunga. 

Drake,  Richard  Guy.  Stockton. 

Duarte,  Gerald  Mlcnael.  Campbell. 

Duce,  Roger  L  .  Granada  Hills, 
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Duffleld.  John  Oavid  Lockw    Ventura. 
Duke.  Alan  Ray,  BakersQeld 
Duncan    Roy  William    Br^iwley 
Dunslng,  D*nnla  Paul.  Utclah 
Duran   Juan  Chalres  Jr  .  Lob  Angeles 
Dnran.  Pablo    Downev 
Dutra.    Robert    t,eonard     San    Dle^. 
Dyer    tJennla  Earl    Taft 
Easton    John  William    Anaheim 
Edgertnn.  Arthur  Donald  Jr     Hayward 
E«folf.  KlauB  Dieter,  Westminster 
Elsenbraun,  WUUam  Forbes.  Santa  Ana. 
Elgin.    Robert   Gerald    San    Pranrisco 
Ella.   Reea«  Currentl   Jr  ,   Burbank 
Elklnton.  Michael,  Callatoga 
Ellsworth.   James   Oliver    Sarramento 
Ellsworth.  Lawrence.  Los  Angeles 
Enbody,   Michael  William.  Canoga  Park 
England.  Robert  Blair  II    Whrtler 
Engatrom.   Loren   Eugene    La  Canada 
Ertckson.  Leonard  Daniel   Uvemore. 
Ervln.  CJlen  Otis   Placervllle 
E.scott.  Kenneth  Robert  Oakland 
Eskew,  Ronnie  Joe,  Yuba  City 
E-sparza.  Malcolm  .MarcelUn  San  Fernando 
E.strada.  Mario  Pereda.  Ingiewood 
E-str^da.  Randolph  Phillip   Loe  Angeles 
E.-;trjlda.  Roy  Lee   Lakeside 
Evana.  CMkrtteld   San  Diego 
E.erta.  Dennis  Lee  San  Diego 
Harden,  Kenneth  Roy   Loe  .\ngeles 
Piulkner  .Michael  Anthonv  Lob  Angeles 
Fsiy   Michael  Andrew  S.*ugu.H 
Pay  Patrick  Dennis.  Cypress 
Pederoff,  Alexander  San  Francisco 
F»i^enbut?.  Terrence  R    HUito 
PerraJez.  Richard.  Lob  Angeles 
Fielding.  David  Andrew  Sanu  Barbara 
FlUppeUI,  John  Mjj-Ih   Hayward 
Flnlev   Leland  Patrick.  Huntington  Beach 
F'.eer.  Robert  Dean   Fullerton 
Fletcher   Kim  William   Hollywo,xl 
Fl  ihr.  George.  Jr    Huntington  Park 
Flores.  Richard  Javier   Hanford 
P"gK.  Albert  Randolph.  III.  Santa  Maria 
F  wter,  Eddie  Dale.  Saiu.t  .Maria 
Freedle.  Prank  Ixjule.  F-irt  Ord 
Pr,ok   Edsall  A     Petaluma 
Friend.  Richard  Allen  San  Diego. 
Fritsche  Robert.  Jr    Stockton 
Frv   J..une8  Ray.  Jr  ,  Lue  Aiamltos. 
F-yer   Robert  Rlsley,  Piiio  Robles 
Fijimot-3.  Donald  Shulchl.  Stockton. 
Fuller  Carroll  Bruce  Sunnyvale 
Fuller  Dennis  Earl.  Santa  Fe  Springs. 
Fuller.  Stanley  Carl.  Fiillerton 
I'.abrtel.  .Meredith  Alton.  San  Diego 
t'.a.ftunlk.  Steven  John.  Sacramento. 
OaJIo.  Peter  Joseph.  Livingston 
Gaivez,  J.je  Angel.  Oakland 
Garcia.  Isaac  Ramirez,  Jr    San  Fernando. 
Garnlca  Andy.  Richmond 
Oarver  Phillip  Eugene  Callmesa. 
Gatewood.  Gerald  Peter   Fresno 
Gau    Louis  EUle    1>J8  Ait  6  HllU 
Oerome.  .Michael  .Anthony  Reseda 
Geyer,  Lcr  ly  Clyde   Hayward 
Glbblna.  Rf>bert  Wiyne.  .Merced 
Glasple.  William  Harold.  Fresno 
Godwin.  James  R  ,  Sacramento 
Golden,  John  Michael.  Westminster 
Goldsmith.  Daniel  Fric   ParmersviUe 
Gomez.  Andres  Armando  R    Anaheim. 
Gonzales.  Paul  .Alfred.  Richmond. 
Gonzalez.  .Albert,  Halllster 
Gonzalez   Carlos.  Hamilton  City 
Gonzalez.      Joaquin      Chnstop.      Redondo 
Beach 

Gonzalez.  Richard.  Bakersfleld 
Gorslch.  James  Tony.  Yobra  Linda 
Gotcher.  Larrle  Jack.  Citrus  Heights 
Goudelock,  William  Roger,  Meridian 
Granados.  Richard,  Merc«d 
Grant,  Willie,  Jr    Ix>s  Angeles 
Gravel.  Bobby  Joe.  Lawndaie 
Gray.  Warren,  Inglewo<xl 
Green,  Donald  Edward,  Compton, 
Griffith,  William  Chapin,  Seaside 
Grigsby.  Barry  N    Redding 
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Guard.  Martin  William  Santa  Ana. 
Guardado  Daniel,  Santa  Ana 
Guarlentl  Ralph   Sacramenti5 
Guerra-Htrnandez   Rene,  Liie  Angeles 
Guerrero   Richard  Joseph.  Los  Angeles 
Gue«»t   Raymond  C.ilvln   Redding. 
Guillen   Phillip  O    San  Jose 
Guile  James  Patrick  San  Diego 
Guzman   Juan  Araujo  Arte,«la 
Gwlnn,  .Michael  James    Redding 
Haas.  PrederU  k  William   -Santa  Rosa 
Hadley  J'weph  .Austin,  Santa  Rosa 
Hadzega   George  Stephen   Santa  Ana. 
Hammer   Robert  Ralph,  Sin  Ji*e 
Hammett,  Richard  I,ee  San  Leundro 
Harano   Allen  Hideo   Berkeley 
Harbour  Thomas  J. imes   Auburn 
Hrirdesty   Robert  Warren  Santa  Clara 
Harding,  Warren  Guthrie   Jr    Westminster 
Hardmaii  James  Allen  San  Leandro 
Hare,  .Michael  Kenneth   Covlna 
Harris    Robert  F.irl    San  Jose 
Haugen   .Alan  Kot)«-rt   GrH.s.'  Valley 
Havel    Richard   nuima-i   .\twater 
Haves    Dan  I>avld    San  Jure 
HedermaJi.  Patrick  Shawn   Chlno. 
Heeren,  Darrel  Wayne,  Maywood 
Hefner,  Francis  Jf>e   Vallejo 
Hell,  Richard  Edward   IaxH 
Helntz.  Wayne  I>>uglas   Elk  Grove. 
Heller,  Robert  I,ee   Liini;  BeAch 
Hellrnan   Kenneth  Raymond,  San  Mateo. 
Henry,  Robert  Greg»>ry,  San  Diego, 
Henry  Scott  D    Anaheim 
Herd.  Thom<is  I/eon    Modesto 
Hermaason  Stephen  Mark,  C-armel  Valley 
Hernandez,  Ramon  S  ,  Jr  .  Calexlco 
Hernandez   Rene  Z.arogwa.  San  Gabriel. 
Hernajidez.  Vlct<  r  Reyes.  Pullert^jn 
Hess,  Robert  Jay.  Sacramento 
Hewltson,  Paul  Crawford,  Yucca  Valley. 
Hicks.  Eugene  Stanley,  Arcadia 
Hlck.s,  Steven  Gary,  Napa 
Hlgglns  Patrick  Albert.  PortervUle. 
Hill,  Dale  Evan   Paradise 
Hill,  Peter  Alan   Eureka 
Hill   liandall  Steven   Lynwo<x1 
Hlnksttin,  Robert  FYancls,  Saji  Jose 
Hoadley   tiary  Ellis.  Fontana 
Holer,  Ru.ssell  Gene,  CamarlUo 
Hogan,  Kr.Ug  -Sewell,  Sunnyvale 
Holcombe  Thomas  Marvin,  San  Diego. 
Holland,  Luey  Vernon,  Riverside 
Hoi  ton   Gary  Dennis,  Chlco 
Hotxl   Ernest  Ervln,  Compton 
Horner,  Carl  Nicholas  M  ,  San  Bernardino 
Horsley,  Richard  Wavne.  Westminster, 
Hourlgan,  Michael  Patrick,  Santa  Rosa, 
Huff  Robert  Randel   Baldwin  Park 
Hughes   Briaji  (ireg^^iry,  Whlttler 
Hughes,  Samuel  Rueben   Los  Angeles. 
Hughes    rhomaa  Gilbert,  Oakland 
Hulse,  tiary  Wayne   Paramount 
Humphrey   Jarold  Edward,  Greenville. 
Humphrey,  Weden  Ciary,  Camarlllo. 
Hunt    Hood  Hal   Enclno 
Hupe,  Russell  Edward,  Los  Angeles. 
Hurtado,  John  Bernard,  Sanger 
Hustead,  Terence  Michael.  Moraga 
Hut<-hlnson,  Robert  S..  II,  Hacienda 
Heights 

Ide,  Ben  Hervey   Marina 
niman,  William  Steve,  Orevllle. 
Imbach,  John,  III,  Carpmterla 
Inlguez.  Dennis  Glenn  San  Diego. 
Irwin,  Van  .Mien   Nurthrldge 
Ishman   Albert   Jr  .  Ix>s  Angeles 
Jackson.  David  .Andrew.  Tulare 
Jackson,  Denny  Mllburn.  Santa  Pau.a. 
Jackson,  Little  Jav   San  Pablo 
Jackson.  Paul  Edward,  Richmond. 
Jacobs,  Dennis  Wayne   San  Diego 
Jacobs,  William  John    I^ancaster 
Jacobson,  Warner  Craig,  Fresno 
Janowicz,  Jijseph  .Anthony.  Huntington 
Park 

Jans.  Robert  Allen,  San  Jose. 
Jansen,  Jerome  Eddie  Wally,  Vista 
Jarlck.  Russell  WUUam   Los  Angeles, 
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Jeantet,  Francis  Leon,  Premont 
Jensen,  Douglas  Oary.  North  Hollywood 
Jernberg.  Robert  Stevens,  San  Joee 
Jeeslman,  Thad  Bazlly,  Castro  Valley 
Jimenez,  Isldro  Brlceno,  San  Gabriel, 
Johnson,  Anthony  Eric,  San  Francisco 
Johnson.  Larry  Lee,  Anaheim 
Johnson,  Larry  Ray,  ButtonwUlow 
Johnson,  Robert  WUUam,  Jr  ,  Sac -a  men  ti 
JohnsU)n,  Robert  Earl.  Jr  ,  Alameda 
Johnston,  Tommy  Wayne,  Bellflnwer 
Jonee,  James  Lester,  Lancaster 
Jones.  Randolph  Ri>bert.  Bakersfleld 
Jordan   Stephen  Alan,  Monrovia 
Joseph,  Michael  Arnold,  Sacramento 
Kamrath,  Jack  Harlan,  Sacramento 
Kandler,  Terrence  Arthur,  Torrenci- 
Kaskl.  Donald  .Alt>ert,  Portuna 
Kaye.  Mark  Samuel,  Studio  City. 
Keller  James  Louis,  Vlsalla. 
Kelley.  David  Bruce,  Los  Angeles. 
Kelly   Dennis  Leroy.  Redondo  Beach 
Kelly,  I,,arry  Lee,  Hayward 
Keyes   Daniel  Duane,  San  Jose 
Kim   Harry,  San  Diego 
Klncannon,  Raymond  Omer,  Chula  Vlsti 
Kindred,  Michael  George  San  Jose, 
King,  Gilbert,  Los  Angeles 
King,  Norton  Zlgmund,  San  Diego 
Kingman,  Barry  Dean,  Palo  Alto 
Klnnard,  William  Lloyd,  Hesperla 
Kirk   Melvln  Lynn,  Clovls 
Klein.  Michael  Kenneth.  Sacramento 
Klenske.  Howard  Lee,  Burbank 
Kline,  Harvey  Edward   II,  San  Diego 
Kline,  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  Los  Altos 
Klotz  John  Robert   Crescent  City 
Kotyluk.  Kenneth  Eugene,  Sacramento 
Krause,  Manfred  Walter,  San  Diego 
Krech   Steven  Dennis,  Riverside 
Krlll,  Russell  Wa;ter,  San  Ji^e 
KuchclnskI,  Ralph  Warren,  Sacramento 
Kuntz  Crene  Ray.  Murphys, 
I>aOrou.  Raymond  Louis,  Jr  .  Sant.»  Monica 
I-aR(x-he,  Joel  Mitchell    Huntington  Br.i  h 
LaRochelle.  Marcel  Adelar.  Buena  Park 
Lackey,  Robert  Edgar,  Mount  Lagun.i 
Laframbolse.  Phillip  Dougl,  La  Mesa 
I,alka,  Fagal,  II,  Azusa 
Lttlne,  Wayne  Kevin,  Walnut  Creek 
Laird.  Patrick  Steven.  Castro  Valley. 
Lallch,  David  Hugh,  West  Covlna 
I-amb  Thomas  Robert,  Los  Angeles 
Ijinders,  Edmond  John,  VacavlUe 
I-anders,  Richard  Ray,  Orcutt 
Landon.  Gary  Joseph.  Yreka. 
Lane,  Dennis  Eugene,  Wilton 
Lane,  Richard  Arthur,  Fontana, 
Lara,  .Aplmenlo,  Upland, 
Lara.  Larry  Calulstus.  Santa  Barbara 
Laster,  .Alvln  Mack,  Jr  .  Compton 
Lau.  Hoi  Tin.  Pasadena 
Lavigne.  Gerard  Andre.  Woodland  Hills 
Laweon,  William  Charles.  Happy  Camp 
Le  Blanc,  Eloy  Felipe  Este,  San  Francisco 
Ix?  Desma,  Lour,  Vlsalla. 
Leach,  Dickie  Lynn,  Alameda, 
Lee.  Donald  Gerald,  Morro  Bay 
Lehr,  David  Richard,  San  Rafael 
I.eon,  Guerrero  Klnny  San  N  ,  Havward 
Llcea,  Francisco  Xavter,  Los  Angeles 
Uebespeck,  James  Warren.  La  Puente 
Lilly,  David  Rose.  Dlnuba 
I.lndel,  John  Richard.  Garden  Grove 
LIpslus,  Michael  Glenn,  Santa  Clara 
liong,  Hal  Randolph,  North  Hollywood 
Ix>omls.  BUUe  Clfford,  Palermo. 
Lopez,  Edward,  San  Bernardino 
Lopez.  Frederick  George,  Manteca 
Lopez,  Jose  De  Jesus,  Soledad. 
'x)pez-Ramos,  Luis  Alfonso,  Calexlco, 
Lorenzo,  Robert  J  ,  Colusa. 
Ixjeel.  Pred  George.  Jr,,  La  Puente 
Loveland,  Ronald  Ray,  Sunnyvale 
Lozano,  Donald  James.  Fresno. 
LuaUln,  Lee  Andres,  Oakland. 
Lucas.  Herbert  George.  Brawley        ' 
Lucas,  Karl,  Redondo  Beach, 
Lucas.  Phillip  Warren,  Lo6  Angeles 
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Luna.  Robert,  Alameda 
I  utge,  Thomas  Albert,  San  Francisco. 
Mabrey,  Gary  Mlchlel,  Berkeley. 
Macintosh.  Donald  Gordon.  El  Sobrante, 
MacManus.  James  Francis,  Anaheim. 
Madeuga,  Manuel  Dominic.  Modesto 
Madrlgal-Cordero,  R,  A.,  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles, 
Maestas,  Gilbert  MerlU,  San  Diego. 
.MalUoux.  Earl  Adelbert,  Oakland. 
Makuh,  Prank  Joseph,  Placentla. 
Malone,  James  Edgar.  Ingiewood. 
Mangan,  Michael  Robert,  Costa  Mesa 
Manowskl.  Edward.  Rowland  Heights. 
.Marcello,  John  Bernard,  Los  Angeles. 
Markusen,  Tobias  Earl,  Long  Bam. 
Markwell.  Eugene  Lynn.  Torrance. 
Marland,  Innes  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Marlowe.  Jack  WUUam,  Gllroy. 
Marrufo.  Rodney  Elmer.  Jr..  Stewarts  Point. 
Martin,  Ernest  Tyrone.  Compton, 
Martin,  Freddie  Kay.  HoUjrwood, 
Martin.  Gerald,  Chula  Vista. 
Martin,  John  Major,  Presno, 
Martin,  Kenneth  Leroy.  Los  Angeles. 
Martin.  Michael  Eramett.  Los  Angeles. 
Martin,  Richard  Jody.  Carlotta, 
Martin.  Thomas  Charles.  Torrance. 
M  irtlnsen,  Loren  Daune,  Red  Bluff, 
Martz,  .Melvln  Lee,  Paramount, 
Ma.steller.  Allan  Dean,  Chlco 
Matinez,  Steven  Catarino.  Venice. 
M.ittson.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Lafayette. 
Mauldin,  Eddie  Lee.  Los  Angeles, 
May,  James,  Jr  ,  Oakland, 
May.  Roy  Edward.  Sacramento. 
.Mazza.  Stephen  Darrell,  Carmlchael. 
.McAfee,  Clyde  Richard,  San  Diego. 
McCloyn.  Joseph,  lyos  Angeles. 
McColg.  Donald  B  .  Venturi. 
.McCoUum.     David     Vernon,     Huntington 
Park 
McConnell.  WUUam  Walker.  Sonera. 
McDanlel.  Richard  Byers.  San  Mateo. 
McDavld.  WUUam  Earl,  Ontario. 
McDougal,  Billy  Dean,  Wlnton. 
McEuen,  Ronald  Curtis,  Garden  Grove, 
McPall,  Gary  Richard,  Northrldge, 
McFarland,  Louis  Henry,  Santa  Barbara. 
McOehee,  John  Albert,  San  Jose, 
Mclnnls.  TTieodore  Valentl,  Oakland. 
Mclntyre.  Duncan  B.,  Greenville, 
MrJamsey,  WUUam  Robert.  Oakland. 
McKechnle,  Daniel  Lee,  Concord. 
MiKee.  Jack  Roger,  Needles. 
McKlnnon,  Jack  Wiley,  Jr  .  Santa  Cruz. 
McKlnsey,  Gerald  Leroy.  Jr  .  Modesto. 
McMahon.  Douglas  Duane.  Sherman  Oaks. 
McMurphy,  Jay  Darrell.  Vallejo. 
McNearney.  Patrick  Victor.  Oakland. 
Mebust.  Owen  Edward.  Manhattan  Beach. 
Meek.  Thomas  Otis.  Los  Angeles. 
Mena.  Joseph  Angel.  City  of  Commerce. 
.Mendlbles.  Raymond  G..  Norwalk. 
Mendoza.  John  Dee.  South  Gate, 
Mendoza,  Martin  Elby.  Los  Angeles, 
Mendoza.  Peter  Acosta,  Union  City. 
Mercke,  Terrance  Lee.  Long  Beach. 
.Mericantante.  Thomas  Lee.  Solana  Beach. 
Mesa.  James  Gregory.  Jamul. 
Me.sserll.  Steven  Louis.  Norwalk. 
Miller.  Glenn  Edwin.  Oakland, 
■Miller,  Michael.  Jr.,  La  Mesa. 
Miller,  Robert  Gall,  San  Jose. 
Mills.  John  Paul,  Sebastopol, 
Minko,  Michael  Anthony,  Culver  City. 
Miranda,  Joe  Aleman.  Bakersfleld. 
M.tchell.  Michael  Jeffrey,  San  Esteban. 
Montague,  Stephen  OrlfBth.  Redwood  City. 
Montgomery.  George  Wesley,  Sacramento. 
Montgomery.  Michael  Mallor.  Vlsalla. 
Moore.  Charles  Edward.  Jr..  Moorpark. 
Mf)ore.  Glenn  Douglas.  Castro  Valley. 
.M.)ore,  Jimmy  Ray,  San  Francisco. 
Mix)re.  Larry  Jay.  Exeter. 
Moore.  Lester  Lewis.  La  Mlrada. 
Moore.  Robert  Ned.  Anaheim. 
Mora.  Ernest  Lopez,  Presno, 
Mora.  Ramlro.  Michael.  South  San  Gabriel. 
Moreno.  Adolfo  Valenzuela.  Artesla. 
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Mori.  Bruce  Jun.  Los  Angeles. 
Morris,  Lyle  Wayne,  Perndale. 
Morris,  Thomas  W.,  Hayward. 
Morrison,  Glen  Mark,  Dale  City 
Morrow,  Dale  Arthur,  Paramount. 
Mosseau.  Lloyd  Francis.  Cudahy, 
Muller.  Harold  Bradley,  McKlnleyville 
Multhaupt.  James  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 
Munatones.  Jose.  Jr.  San  Francisco. 
Munoz.  Carlos  Garcia,  San  Jose. 
Munoz.  Larry,  Torrance. 
Murray,      Bruce      Anderson.      Manhattan 
Beach. 

Musselman,  Donald  L  .  Tulelake 

Myers.  Ricky  Alan.  Napa. 

Nash.  James  Robert.  Davis 

Nastor.  Tony  Valdez.  San  Jose, 

Naylor.  Dennis  Eugene.  Orange 

Neal.  Kenneth  Lawrence,  San  Jose, 

Nelswender.  Daniel  Lynn.  South  Lriguna. 

Nelson,  Boyd  Jeffery.  Oxnard. 

Nelson.  Daniel  Eugene,  Jr..  Barstow. 

Nelson.  John  Edward.  Sacramento 

Nelson,  WUUam  De  Witt,  Long  Beach 

Neubacher,  Brandt  Steele,  Berkeley. 

Newson,  Leroy,  Jr..  Stockton 

Nickel.  Warren  P..  Jr.,  WatsonvlUe 

Nlshlzawa.  Glenn  Nobuyki,  Los  Anfjeles. 

Noble,  John  Rodney.  Van  Nuys 

Nordqulst,  Gary  Leigh.  Paramount 

Nordstrom.  Victor  Carl,  Enclno. 

Novakovlch.  Jerry  A  ,  Concord, 

Numez.  David  Guerrero.  Jr.,  Brawley. 

Nussbaumer.  Steve  Owen.  Hayward. 

Nystrom,  Thomas  Allen,  Anaheim. 

O'Bannon,  Albert  P.,  Jr  .  Redlands 

O'Brien,  Richard  Conaway,  Santa  Barabara. 

O'Connor,  Dennis  Kenneth,  San  Francisco, 

Ogaml,  Terry  Y.,  Reedley. 

Oglesby,  John  R.,  Tustln. 

O'Hara,  Steve  Masao,  San  Jose. 

OhlsoD,  Galen  Erlck  Modesto. 

Oliver,  Paul  Harold.  Ainm.eda. 

OUveras,  Rudy  Michael,  Colton, 

OUvares-Martlnez,  Arturo,  Ventura. 

Olson,  Robert  Gary,  Englewood 

Omstead.  David  King,  Costa  Mesa 

Ornelas-Arellano,  Victor  M.,  Escondldo. 

Ortega,  Prank  Dennis,  Saugus. 

Oster,  Prank  Allen,  Taft 

Owen,  Robert  Gary,  Gasquet. 

Ozanne,  Jordan  Jay,  Pacolma. 

Pagcaliuagan,  Ceizhar  Vale,  San  Francisco 

Page.  Luther,  Jr,.  San  Francisco, 

Palacio,  Raymond  Jesus,  Seaside. 

Panamaroff.  Walter  John,  Lompoc 

Parmeter.  Gerald  Thomas,  C  izadero. 

Partlda,  Charlie  Lopez,  Chlno 

Pasillas,  Henry,  Riverside, 

Patterson,  Larry  Hart,  Gridley, 

Paul,  Robert  Milton,  Vallejo, 

Pearce,  Marvin  Robert,  Capliola. 

Pedrick,  Charles  C,  II,  Alameda. 

Peguero,  Richard,  Los  Angeles. 

PelUcano,  Jean  Pierre  V.,  Alameda. 

Pendergraft,  Ronnie  Dean,  Clovls 

Perez,  Joseph  Esplno.  San  Francisco 

Perez,  Juan  J,,  Selma, 

Perez,  Raymond  Luna,  San  Joaquin 

Perez,  Richard,  Morgan  Hill, 

Perry,  Donald  Lee,  Taft. 

Perry,  Steve  Joseph  Leone,  LaHonda. 

Peterman,  Thomas  Howard,  San  Bernadlno. 

Peters,  John  Denis.  Palo  Alto. 

Peters,  Walter  John.  Indio. 

Pettltt,  Donald  Ace,  Bellflower. 

Pickett,  Wilton  Ray,  Santa  Cruz 

Plmentel,  Ronnie  Cardoza,  Clayton, 

Plna,  Prank  David,  Montclalr. 

Plttman,  Robert  Louis,  WlUowbreak. 

Pogue,  Michael  Alan.  Colusa. 

Pohl,  WUUam  Anthony.  Los  Angeles. 

Pope,  Thomas  Robert,  LaMlrada. 

Port,  Gary  Craig,  San  Rafael. 

Poso,  John  Richard,  San  Jose. 

Potts,  WUmer,  Oakland. 

Poulson,  Bruce  WlUlam,  Corona  Del  Mar. 

Powell,  Daniel  Lee,  Artesla. 

Powell,  Reginald  Poster,  Empire. 
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Powell,  Russell  J.,  Redding. 
Powers.  Steven  Charles.  Compton. 
Prescott.  Dennis  Louis.  Sunnyvale 
Preston.  Ross  McClIelan,  La  Habra 
Prien,  Don,  Palo  Alto. 

Priesthoff,    John     Howard.    II,    Woodland 
Hills. 

Prosky.  Leveret  Roscoe.  Palm  Springs. 
PufTenbarger.  William  T  .  Oakland, 
Pumphrey,  Cornealus.  Jr  .  Corcoran. 
Purcell.  Dennis  Edward,  Tulare. 
Quezada.  Arthur.  Trona, 
Ralnford,  Edward  George,  Santa  Rosa 
Ramirez.  Jesus  P  .  Los  Angeles. 
Ramirez.  Lorenzo,  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Randolph.  Richard  .Alan.  Sutter  Creek. 
Rasort.  Carl  Raymond.  Los  Angeles. 
Rathmann.  Eugene  LeRoy.  San  Diego. 
Ray.  Darwin  Esker.  East  Highlands. 
Ray.  Robert  Breckenridge.  Bakersfleld. 
Ray.  WUUam  David.  El  Centro. 
Reed.  Dennis  Dale.  Palm  Springs 
Reich.  William  Goodro,  San  Fernando. 
Remlllard.  Garry  Edward.  Hayward 
Renterla.  Rudolph  Sotelo,  San  Jose 
Reyes,  Robert  Antonio,  Richmond. 
Reynolds,  Michael  Monroe,  Anaheim, 
Rezende,  Daniel  Dias,  Concord 
Rich.  Danny  Kaye.  RosevUle. 
Richardson.  Gary  Lyle.  Red  Bluff. 
Richter,  Jay  Dee.  Pasadena. 
Rlvera-Bermudez,  Jose  Anto,  San  Jose 
Rlzzardlnl,  Timothy  Joseph,  Rldgecrest, 
Roark,  Anund  C.  San  Diego. 
Roberts,  Archie  James,  Jr.,  Corona, 
Roberts,  Clifford  Joseph,  Hacienda  Heights. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  Ray.  Cupetlno. 
Roberts,  Louis  Wade,  Los  Angeles, 
Robinson.  Bruce  Allen.  Callmesa. 
Rodgers.  Gary  Gene,  San  Francisco. 
Rodgers.  John  Arlington,  Fontana 
Rodrigues,  Joseph  Michael,  Santa  Ro?a 
Rodriguez.  Benito  Bobo,  Freedom 
Rodriguez,  Jesse  Emlterlo.  Cutler. 
Rogers,  Wayne  Johnathen.  Hanford. 
Romo.  Robert  Allen.  Rlalto. 
Rosar.  Robert  John.  San  Bernadlno. 
Rose,  Michael  Allen.  San  Pablo. 
Rose.  Nathaniel  Robert.  Los  Angeles. 
Rosenberger.  David  Arthur,  Orange, 
Ross,  Gene  K  ,  Boron. 
Rowe,  James  Gray,  Jr.,  Davis. 
Rowland,  William  Michael,  Garden  Grove 
Roy.  James  Willie.  III.  Orovllle. 
Ruiz.  Manuel.  La  Puente. 
Ruiz.  Ramon  Rodriguez.  Santa  Clara 
Russell.  Gregory  Allen.  Rio  Linda 
Russell.  Richard  Shannon.  Santa  .Ana 
Ryan.  Bernard  Steven.  Hollywood 
Rye.  DlUard  Gale.  Dos  Palos. 
Rygg.  Charles  Allen.  Oakland. 
Sabo.  Larry  Michael.  Turlock. 
Sanchez.  Ralph.  Jr..  Los  Angeles 
Sandoval,  Daniel  Flore.  Compton 
Sandoval.  Louis  Joe.  Oakland, 
Sandvlg.  Vernon  Dale.  Los  Banos 
Sanford,  Henry  Charles.  Jr..  Parma. 
Santos.  Joseph,  Sacramento. 
Santos,  Michael  Eugene,  Monterey  Park, 
Saplnosa.  Alfred  Robert,  Santa  Maria. 
Scales,  Astor.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Scallse,  Edward  Joseph.  Palo  Alto 
Scharosch.  Patrick  Francis.  Garden  Grove. 
Schasre,  David  M..  Santa  Ana. 
Schmidt.  Steven  Warren.  Anaheim 
Schroeder.  Nicholas  Lee.  Eagle  Mountain 
Schroeder.  Stanley  A  .  Los  Angeles. 
Schultz.  Edward  August.  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Schuyler,  Ronald  Lee.  Hermosa  Beach. 
Schwartz,  Kenneth  Dale.  Paso  Robles. 
Seavey,  Douglas  Rex.  Highland. 
Sebens,  Gaylord  James.  Riverside 
Sehl,  George  Stephen.  Lynwood 
Serrano,  Gilbert,  San  Jose, 
Serrano,  Rodolfo  CarrlUo,  Soledad, 
Serrem,  Mark  MacDonald,  Carmel. 
Shannon,  Kenneth  Michael,  Santa  Clara 
Sharp,  David  Jackbon,  Sacramento. 
Sharpless,  Robert  Leon,  Santa  Rosa. 
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SheAii.Hii    M.rhitel  David    Tiijunga 
Shel'.on.  Edward  Minot,  Jr  .  Pasadena. 
Sherman.  Roosevelt.  Jr    Long  Beach 
Shields   David  Thomas.  Sacramento 
Showers   Dennis  Karl.  Pair  Oaks 
Shreve  Joseph  Lynwood.  Jr    Newark 
Shuma'^   Berlin  Robert,  Hayward 
SUvelra   Jose  .\   C    Turloclt. 
Simmonds  Jerrv  Lee  Sacramento. 
Sims,  Jerry  O    Na-.  ato 
Slsco,  Jerrv-  Donald   Jr    Balllco 
Skakel   Oeorge  Waller,  Santa  Cruz 
Smart.  Leeter  Edward   Jr    King  City 
Smevold.  Emll  Harold   Daly  City. 
Smiley.  William  Thomas   Fresno 
Smith.  Benny  James  Brawley 
Smith.  Charles  Lenet   5anJ.se 
Smith.  Donald  James.  S.in  Francisco. 
Smith.  James  Douglas,  San  Jose 
Smith,  Jesse  Lee  Los  Angeles 
Smith,  Larry  Michael.  Olendora 
Smith,  Paul  Leslie  Suiclcton 
Smith   Paul  Weslev,  OrdvUle 
Smith   Philip  Jr    Bell 
Smith,  Thomas  Llovd,  Durham 
Smith,  Tullle  Roscoe.  Jr    Los  Angeles 
Snell,  Esmond  Emers<in  Jr  ,  Berkley 
Snyder   Bobby  Clyde  Sa.-ramento 
S.IIls   Euseblo,  San  Jose 
S«iIRf.  Enrique  Lorenzo,  Stockton. 
Sommers.  Larry  Eugene   Aptos 
Sommers   Steven  Allen    Buena  Park 
Sonateln.  Paul  Phillip,  Pleasant  HUl. 
Sorenson.  Eugene  A  .  Los  Angeles 
S.5r!ck  Steven  Paul.  Cypress 
Soto  Arthur  Ologue.  Selma 
Souur,  Walter  Jack    O.rnpton. 
Spafford,  Oalon  Oene   Hawthorne 
Sparks.  James  Edward,  Los  Angeles 
Spotwood.  Frank   Jr    San  Francl.sco 
Stack,  Joseph  Vincent.  Baldwin  Park 
S'ading  Oarv  Alan  Orange 
Stampfll   Theodore  Arthur.  SusanvlUe 
StapIeton.Ollie  Rav  Concord 
Stark,  Coy  Foster,  Hughson, 
Starkey,  J.tmes  Wayne,  Campbell 
S-eele  Walter  Charles.  San  Diego 
Stephens  Roi;er  Dean   .Manhattan  Beach 
Stevenson  Gary  Oe   rge  La  Mlrada 
St^ven-on  John  Raymond  Garden  Orove 
Stewart   Leland,  Mon.-ov;.i 
Stewart.  L.inny  Lawrence   N'lrwalk 
Stewart   Robert  Lee  W  jodlanl 
Stewart,  Samuel  Kav.  San  Diego 
Stickler  Clark  D    Orl.and 
Stldham,  Ernest  James  Cirmlchael. 
Stone.  William  Earl.  Fellows 
Stover,  Tommy  Gene  Wilmington 
>tratt.  Jacob  F  ,  in   Santa  .Maria. 
Strock,  Charles  Frederick,  San  tee 
Stuckev   Walter  Los  Angeles 
Stutz   Brad  John  Loma  Linda 
Sulaunoa,  Tuloalele  T  ,  Oceanslde 
Sundell   Lars  Peder   Belmont 
S'l'tiin    Dennis  Lee   Vallejn 
Swaim,  Allan  Oresjorv   Tusrln 
Swanson   Keith  Lvle,  San  Leandro 
Swan-son  Todd  Earle,  Los  Angeles 
Tab^t   Henrv  Ma.-sial.  Compton 
T):'o   a  J  >seph  Ernest   Lathrop 
Tap->.in  Frederick  Howard,  Mountain  View 
Tivlor  Herman  L  ,  San  Diego 
Tavlor  Rich.ard  Kenneth.  Los  Gates 
Tavl-r  William  Douglas.  Compton 
Tebbe't-s  Terry  Lee  Huntington  Beach 
rheurkaur  Harrv  Lee  Grass  Valley 
Thomas,  .Andrew  Jackson,  Oakland 
Thomas  John  Ravm..nd,  Pacific  Orove 
Thomas  Tim,  Hawthorne 
Thomas.  William  Dewavne  Fremont 
Thompson   Bernard  David  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles 
Thompson   Charles  Clair   Bellflower 
Thom.ps<.n   Dennis  Eugene   Pir'sburg 
Thompson   Kendall  W!liiar>i   Piedmont 
Thompson   Robert  R    Han.'ord 
Thompson,  Walter  Lee   Fresno 
Thonues,  Oueiiter  Robert  Burbank 
Thornton,  David  Leslie,  National  City. 
Thorpe,  Dennis  Ray,  PuUerton 
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Tlmboe.  Arthur  Richard   San  Francisco 
Timothy,  Wayne  Elliott   TranquUUty 
Tolette,  Richard  Ross.  Pomona 
Tolparoff.  Alex  Robert.  Los  Angeles 
Tomklns.  John  Michael,  Panorama  City. 
Torllatt.  Charles  Peter,  Jr    Petaluma 
Torres.  Arcadlo  Jr  ,  HolUster 
Tortorlcl.  Bruce,  Van  Nuys 
Townsend.  Stephen  Lance,  Callstoga 
Townsend   WUliniu  Paul   Jr  ,  Reseda 
Trlsler.  Richard  Lee  San  J.jee 
Trlvelplece,  Sieve  Maurice.  Stockton 
Trombetta,  Tony.  Sacrament.o 
Txirner,  Eugene.  L  >s  .Angeles 
Turner,  Jeffrey  Arthur,  Mill  Valley 
Twltty.  Daniel  Ray,  Sacramento. 
Twyford.  Thoma-^  Lionel.  Grover  City. 
Tyes,  Robert  Lee  San  Francls'-o 
Underwood,  William  Henry  J  ,  Moiuerey 
Uyesaka.  Robert  Joseph.  Santa  Barbara' 
Valdez.  .Mfred   Gllroy. 
Valenzuela  Henry.  Jr  .  San  Gabriel 
Vftlenzuela,  Oscar  Jr    Oakland 
Van  Fleet,  Donald  William   Inglewood, 
Van  Hook  James  Douglas   Richmond 
Van  Horn,  Barry  William.  Los  Alamltos 
Vantol.  Gary  Leon.  Rlpon 
Varnl,  Howard  Steven.  Los  Angeles 
Vasquez.  Charles  V  .  Jr    Los  Angeles 
Vaughn.  Donald  WUbanks.  Ventura 
Vazquez    WilU.im.  Huntington  Beach 
Velasco.  Mike  Ralph   Los  Angeles 
Veloz.  Eduardo.  Pacolma 
VIeras.  Jose  Louis.  San  Jose 
Vlllalpando   Ravmond,  Jr    .Sacramento 
VIlIaroFa,  Paul  Herman,  Lake  Tahoe 
Vlllegas   Daniel  John,  Pacolma 
Vines  Richard  Larrv,  Baker;,fteld 
VInge.  Terry  Lee   Ventura 
Vlnter  Steven  Charles,  Sacramento 
Voike  ClltTord  James.  II  Culver  City 
V.^sen   Stanley  J.iseph,  Inglewood 
Wagner  David  Frederick,  Adelanto 
W'  liber,  Ronald  Tamfs   Nevada  City 
Walker  Clifford  Wayne  Mounta'nVlew 
Walker,  George  Thomus  Llov   Lf«  Angele= 
Walker,  James  F-dward,  Jr    Paciflca 
Walker   Michael  Frederick,  Chlco 
Walker  Thom:us  Michael   Richmond 
W  inbaugh   Ronald  Nelson.  Torrance 
Ward    Dannv  Edward,  Downey 
Ware   Keirh  Lincoln,  L,»  Angeles 
Watklns.  David  Eugene   Ix,s  Alamitos 
W'atson.  Ronald  R  .  -Santa  Ana 
W  it,son   Stanlev  Euttene  Ander.son 
Watts.  Thom.is  RoKer  Los  Angeles 
Wavsack   William  John  Orange 
Weathersbee.  Ernest  Murra!    Sacramento 
Weaver  Richard  Allen   Wo<<ih,nd  Hills 
Webb  Donald  Rav   Grass  Valley 
Weber,  Raymond  N  ,  Llvermore 
Weddendorf.  Robert  George.  Inglewood 
•Vetss,  Ravm  -nd  Douglas  Garden  Grove 
Wenban   Bruce  R    Redondo  Beach 
Werner.  Stuart  Arthur  Sacramento 
Werner  Wallace  Bnice.  Sacramento 
Weske,  Richard  Alwlne.  CamarlUo 
Wesolowski,  Alvin  John,  Jr  .  Cupertino 
West.  Bobby  Orange 
West.  Robert  Wllks  Huntington  Beach 
Whaley,  Loy  Neal,  Sacramento 
Wheeler,  Darreli  Eugene  Live  Oak 
Whelan,  Michael  Patrick   San  Francisco. 
Wh:te,  John  Herbert   Jr    Anaheim 
White.  Leonard  R.iv   WatsonvUle 
White,  Ralph  Eric  Compton 
Whorton,  Dw  ivn.>  Jefferson,  McKlnleyvlUe 
Win,  Frederick  Re.ti,  Whittler 
Williams.  David  Charles.  San  Francisco 
Williams,  Gerald  Patrick.  Oakland 
Williams.  Richard  D    San  Bernardino. 
Williams.  Thomas  Howard.  Torrance 
Wilson,  Jack  Pveatt.  Jr  .  Burbank 
Wilson.  James  David   Rich  vale 
Wilson,  Kenneth  Richard,  Uis  Angeles. 
Wilson.  Ronald  Alton.  Oakland, 
Wilton.  Stanley  Frank,  Sacramento 
Wlltse,  Ronald  Ellis,  Fontana 
Wlsham.  George  .Merrttt.  Jr    BakersHeld. 
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Witherell   Gary  I,ee,  Compton 
Wittier,  Larry  Eldon.  Petaluma 
W(xxl,  Peter  Lorenz.  South  Pasadena 
Wright,  Jerry  Dean,  Garden  Grove, 
Yomane,  BenJI,  Oakland 
Y.imashlta.  Kenjl  Jerry,  Sanger 
Ybarra,  Kenneth  Francis   Oardena 
Young,  Daryel  Joe  Ontario 
Young,  Ernest  Harold    III    Downrv 
Young,  Gary  Lee,  Iais  .Angeles 
Young,  James  Paul,  Walnut  Cret-k 
Young  Jon  Michael,  San  Luis  Obispo 
Youngblood,  William  Ronald   B.ikersfield 
Zager  Edward  Arthur,  Arcadia 
Zamora,  Edward   .Selma 
Zt-nlck   Robert  J.imes.  Glendale 
Zimmerman   Edward  Anthony.  Long  Beach 
Zuniga.  Joseph  Anthony.  Los  .Angeles 

.4ir  Force 
Berrv   Ralph  Thomas.  Escondldo 
Ciarfeo  Glenn  Thomas.  Los  Angeles 
Clanton,  Larry  Jack,  Cupertino 
Conlln,  Jeffrey  Fr;incls.  San  Diego, 
Cunningham        Oeorge      Michael,      s-i,-, 
Monica 

Forshey.  Robert  Ernest.  Canoga  Park 
Kawninura.  Robert  Klyoshl.  Santa  Cl.,r 
Kopfer.  John  Jerome,  Redwood  City 
l.ede  Roy  Leo,  San  Francisco 
.M  ilsey   Reginald  Victor.  Jr    Sonoma 
McKinstry  James  J    Jr  ,  Oakland, 
Moreland   Stephen  Craig.  Los  Angele- 
Quill.  Edward  Beedlng  Jr    S.in  Fran.  i-.  . 
Ramsey   Richard  Charles.  Sun  Vallev 
Russell.  Richard  Loo,  San  Diego 
Stevens.  John  Bradford.  Long  Beach 
Wenslnger.  R:.l^)h  Robert,  San  Mateo, 
Worley.  Robert  Fr.inklln,  Riverside 

Mar  ne  Corpa 
Adame  Gilbert  J.nimle.  Colton, 
.\dams.  Ricky  Pay.  Baldwin  Park, 
.^dams   W'.lliim  Ernest   Whispering  Pines 
-Alencastre.  Aiuhuny  .Albert.  Concord 
Allen,  Joseph  Harold,  Coalinga 
.\iiiescua,  Steven  Epe.'anlo,  Turlock 
.\nderson.  Robert  Eugene,  Havward 
Appleby,  Rickey  Eu>,-ene.  Gard;na 
Asuncion.  Henry  Fraace.  Delano, 
Atkinson.  Jerry  Doyle.  Lawndale 
Austin  Stephen  Edward.  Denalr 
Ayala.  Gilbert,  Jr  ,  Fresno 
Baker,  Steven  Dewltt.  Santa  .\na 
Baker,  Tony  .Anderson,  San  Francisco 
Balades,  David  Zavala.  Oxnard, 
Banner,  Steve  Arthur.  Los  Angeles. 
Barber,  David  Edviln.  Hayward 
Barnes,  Waller  Frasier.  San  Bernardino 
Bates,  James  Edward.  Redding. 
Bath.  Eldrldge  Jack.  Richmond 
Berry.  Michael  George.  Sunnyv.ile 
Berry,  Roy  Vernon.  Jr  .  San  Joaquin 
Blber  Joseph  Frank.  Lompoc. 
Blckle.  Jlmbob.  Helendale 
Blnns,  David  Richard.  Reseda. 
Blagdon.  Edwin  Ellis.  Auburn. 
Blair.  Rocky  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Blevins.  .Anthony  James.  Turlock 
B(x;anei?ra.  Felix  Ramon.  Venice 
Boggs.  Clifford  Allen.  Casltas  Springs 
Boomsma.  Roger  Allen.  Arcadia. 
Boyd.  Bradley  Monroe.  La  Puente 
Breck.  Gary  .Anthony,  Santa  Barbara. 
Brewer,  George  Henry.  Sacramento, 
Brlggs,  Thomas  Harold  C  .  Santa  Barbara 
Britton,  Sherrick  Camden,  Daly  City. 
Brodrick.  Steven  Parker.  Selma. 
Brown.  Ronald  Howard.  Sun  Valley. 
Bruckner  Patrick  Louis.  Reseda, 
Brunner.  O  D    San  Diego. 
Bunch.  Raymond  Lee.  Jr..  OJal. 
Buss,  Ronald  Frank.  Los  Angeles 
Bustamante.  Arthur.  San  Fernando. 
Bustamaiite.  Stanley  R,.  Jr.  Los  Angeles 
Butler.  Larry  Don,  Buena  Park. 
Byrd,  Charles.  San  Jose 
Cabano.  George  Angelo.  Jr  .  Paclfica. 
Calablz.  John  Rosalez.  Valinda. 
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Camp.  William  Gordon,  Fresno, 
cmdelas,  John  Frank.  Reedley. 
C.irbajal,  Carlos  Guzman.  Chula  Vista. 
Cardenas,  Daniel  Jr..  PuUerton. 
Carney.  Tyrone  Edward.  Oakland. 
Carpenter.  Gary  Ralph.  WatsonvUle. 
C.irrlllo.  Richard,  Los  Angeles. 
Carter.  Thomas  Lee.  Reseda. 
(•  is.ires.  Manuel.  Tehachapl, 
Catron,  Garry  Wayne.  Chester. 
Chaney.  Norman  J  .  Lynwood. 
t'hoate.  Randall  Bingham.  Concord. 
Chrlsman.  Rex  Gordon.  San  Diego. 
c'liute.  Stephen  Forrest.  Carmlchael. 
Claire.  Kenneth  William.  Redwood  City. 
CI  irk,  Lonnle  Warren.  Vallejo. 
c!,irk,  Stephen  William.  Plymouth. 
C.ark.  Willie  C  .  Los  Angeles. 
(Oats   Charles  Alex.  Broderlck. 
C.ie.  Sam.  Jr  .  San  Francisco. 
C  macho.  Peter  Prank,  Jr..  Santa  Ana. 
Conley,  Robert  FYank,  Santa  Ana. 
C  inireras.  John  Jenaro.  Carplnterla. 
(•.lomer.  Richard  Ross,  Placentla. 
( •  oper.  Donald  Nathaniel,  Big  Bear  Lake 
Cottrell.  Thomas  Lee.  Los  Gatos. 
t  ourtemanche,  Callen  James,  La  Crescenta. 
Crandall,  Timothy  Allen,  Santa  Barbara. 
Crawford,  James  Patrick,  PuUerton. 
croke.  Robert  Stanley,  Walnut  Creek, 
Crow,  Charles  Curtis.  Bakersfield. 
Cruz.  Pete  Prank.  Chualar. 
Cummins.  Lanny  Dee,  OrovUle. 
D.ivis.  Carlos  Ray,  Tustln. 
Uearlng,  Jerry  Wayne.  Lakewood. 
Delgado.  John  Pedro.  Sanger. 
Opvers.  Leslie  Allen  Jr..  Riverside. 
Uiefenderfer,  Thomas  Edwar,  Santa  Clara. 
Diegs.  John  Francis.  Atherton. 
Dryer,  Richard  Eugene,  Norwalk. 
D.iffey,  Gerald  Thomas,  Castro  Valley. 
Dahe,  Byrun  Randall,  Fountain  Valley, 
Over.  David  Wayne.  Arroyo  Grande 
Dver.  Frederick  Lee.  Upland. 
K  igar.  Terrece  Eugene.  Oildale. 
Ti-enacher.  Charles  John,  Torrance. 
f.r.edy,  Robert  John,  San  Diego. 
E-cobar.  Jesus  Gutierrez,  Wilmington. 
K  lobedo.  Daniel.  Fremont, 
E  ponoza.  Mike  Patricio.  Fresno. 
[;.(  rsull.  Anthony  Patrick.  Torrance. 
K'.ving.  Lon  Barry.  Chula  Vista. 
P'atnia.  Flapai.  Jr  ,  Wilmington. 
Ff>reusGn.  William  Boyd.  Sanger. 
F "rrarl.  .Arnold  Jay,  Napa. 
F.u'ueroa.  Javier  Pucntes.  Wilmington. 
h'.lipiak.  Peter  Jan,  La  Puente. 
F:x,  William  Leroy,  San  Diego. 
F:.>mlng.  Bernard  John.  Riverside. 
Fl   res.  Felix  Prank.  Los  Angeles. 
Flores,  Monico  Jr  .  Hacienda  Heights. 
Frisbee.  Dennis  Wayne.  Oakland. 
(i  ircla.  Angel  Antonio.  Canoga  Park. 
(iircia.  Christopher.  Oceanslde. 
Garcia.  Jerome.  Sacramento. 
Ci.trcla.  Marclal  Bondoc.  San  Pranclsco. 
fiarcia.  Raymond  Ignaclo,  Hayward. 
C.  .rrett.  Michael  Sherdian.  Santr  Susana. 
r.arringer.  David  Prank,  San  Pranclsco. 
(!,iv  Lonnle  James.  Bakersfield. 
C;  -.vnor,  James  Thomas.  Pallbrook. 
(ioro.  John  Anthony,  Burbank. 
OUlaspy.  Edward  Andrew,  La  Habra. 
Cripson,  Ricky  Duane.  Pacolma. 
C.euch.  Wayne  August.  Brentwood. 
G  iniez.  Lambert  Anselmo.  Los  Angeles, 
G  mez.  Manuel  Joseph.  Vallejo. 
'■'   nzales.  Joe  Julian.  La  Puente. 
G  nzales.  Richard  Castillo,  Los  Angeles. 
(-i   nzalez.  Robert  Espinoza,  Fresno. 
(i  re.  David  Edward,  Manteca. 
G   rton.  David  Burt.  Culver  City. 
G  .  ch.  Thomas  Charles.  Oceanslde. 
Grady,  Jerry  Edward.  Alameda. 
Green.  Robert  Earl.  Los  Angeles. 
Grecorius.  George.  Stockton. 
Gross.  James  David,  Pittsburg. 
Giirwitz.  Leonard  Zachary,  Costa  Mesa. 
Hagel.  Richard  William,  Hayward. 
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Haley.  Harrison  Leroy.  Martinez. 
Hall,  Richard  David,  Whittler. 
Hamby,  Clyde  Randall.  Hayward 
Hansen,  William  James,  Atascadero. 
Hardy.  Jerry  Ray,  Long  Beach 
Harty,  David  Lewis,  Sacramento 
Haskell,  Charles  Wesley.  Sacramento. 
Hatch,  Richard  Lee.  Bakersfield 
Hausrath.  Donald  Arthur.  Jr  .  Villa  P..rk, 
Hawes,  Robert  Carlbean,  Los  Angeles. 
Hayes,  Fred  Joe,  Walnut  Creek 
Headley,  Frank  Eberly  IV.  Eureka, 
Heflln,  Glenn  Elden.  San  Jose 
Hempel,  Barry  Lee,  Garden  Grove 
Henrlckson,  Combly  Hannibal,  San  Diego 
Henry,  Francis  Gilbert.  Rolling  Hill.^ 
Hernandez,  Julio  Alfonso,  Los  Angelos. 
Hernandez,  Pedro  Alexandre,  Los  N'lctos. 
Hernandez,  Reyes  C  .  Jr  .  Colton. 
Hlmmer,  Lawrence.  Chula  Vista 
Holzman,  Michael  William,  Sepulveda. 
Hopper,  Larry  Charles.  Ontario, 
Horrldge,  Frederick  Raymon,  Lomita 
Houston,  John  Davis,  Jr  .  Los  Angeles 
Huggans.  Kenneth  Richard.  .S.inMateo 
Hunt,  James  Anthony.  La  Puente 
Hunter,  Delon,  Los  Angeles 
Hutson,  Michael  Gale.  Sepulveda, 
Incroccl,  Richard  Lafayett,  Mader.T 
Ingram.  Ronald  Ernest   Redwood  City. 
Inman.  Phillip  Lee,  Hickman. 
Ironside.  Steven  Paul,  Vallejo 
Issenmann,  Michael  William,  Santa  Clara. 
Jackson,    Donald    Gene.   Lakeside. 
Jackson,  G.  B..  Jr..  Santa  Rosa 
Jackson,  Nathaniel  Harvey,  Los  .\ngeles. 
Jackson.  Robert  Elee.  Paramotint 
Janeway.  Jerry  Lee.  Delhi 
Jennings,  Rudolph.  San  Francisco 
Johnson,  George  Stephen    West  Covins, 
Johnson,  Gerald  Lynn.  Mojave. 
Johnson,   James  Edward,   San   Diepo. 
Johnson,  Kim  Williams.  Fresno. 
Jones,  David  Ru.ssell,  Spring  Valley. 
Jones,  Donald  Byron,  Lynwood, 
Jones.  James  Walter,   Hawthorne 
Jones,  Larry  Allan,  Thousand  Oaks 
Jordan,  Litael,  Jr,.  Los  Angeles 
Joyner,   Stephen   Douglass.  La   Habra. 
Juarez,  George  Albert.  Pico  Rivera. 
Kalb.  Michael  Dale.  Campbell. 
Kane.  Michael.  Canoga  Park. 
Kemskl.   Gary   Douglas.    North    Hollywood, 
Klllgore,  Gene  Douglas.  Blythe, 
Klnsworthy,  Loyd  Eugene.  San  Jose, 
Knevelbaard.  Andy,  Lakewood. 
Komers.  John  George.  El  Monte, 
Krallk.   William   John.   Culver   City. 
Krueger,  Lorne  Coleman,  El  Monte. 
KurlUck,  Robert  Vaso,  Pasadena. 
Kurtz,  Christopher  Landls,  Long  Beach. 
Kuykendall,  Henry  Joseph,  Los  Angeles, 
Lambert,   Jeffrey   Earl,   Redding. 
Langh,  Thomas  Earl,  Los  Angeles, 
Langrock,  Dennis  Ray,  Sacramento. 
Lavelle,   Patrick   James,   Pasadena. 
Lawrence,  Ernest  Frederick.  Walnut  Creek. 
Lee,  Michael  Duryes,  Palo  Alto. 
Leeman,  Robert  Allan,  FuIIerton. 
Leonard.  Arnold  Lee.  Jr..  Morgan  Hill. 
Lewis,  Allen  Wayne  Fremont 
Lewis.   Ronald    Keith.   Monterey. 
Lopez,   Adrian   Salome.   San   Martin. 
Lopez,  Armando,  Los  Angeles. 
Lyons,  Carl,  Los  Angeles. 
Maddox.  Richard  Greene.  Cupertino. 
Maddox,  Roy  Rr.ymond    Jr..  Independence. 
Mahoney.  Ralph   Martin.  Port  Chicago 
Mahoney,  Thomas  P..  III.  Oakland 
Maldonado,  Anthony  Gilbert.  Los  .■\ngeles. 
Malone,  John  Edward.  San  Diego. 
Mamon,  Cesar  Jabonillo,  San  Jose. 
Marken.  John  Paul,  Jr.    Escondldo. 
Marquez.  Martin.  Jr  .  Los  Angeles. 
Marshall.  Charles  Ray,  Oakland. 
Marshall,   Willard    Dale.   Ia  Jolla. 
Martin.  Jeffrey  Lea.  Santa  Ana 
Martinez,  Ernesto.  San  Joce. 
Martinez,  George  Vincent.  San  Francisco. 
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Masadas,    Ben    Obseniares,    Pittsburg. 
Maxam.  Larry  Leonard.  Glendale 
McCabe,  Marc  Wayne.  Menlo  Park 
McCall.   Allan   Lee.  San   Bernardino. 
McCants.   Alfred   Frazler.   Fallbrook. 
McCosar,  Winford.  Bell 
McDonald.  D  Lance.  Van  Nuys, 
McGinley.  Gerald  Greydon.  Concord. 
McKenzle,  Douglas  N     II.  Oceanslde. 
McKenzie.   Richard   Wayne    Oxnard 
McLelland,  Marvin  Edward.  Arraia 
Medelros.  Dennis  Joseph,  Snn  Lorenzo 
Medina,  Daniel  Michael,  San  Diego. 
Melville.      Timothy      James,      Manhattan 
Beach. 

Mendell.  Allan.  San  Francisco. 
Mendoza.  Gilbert.  El  Monte, 
Michael.   Dennis  .Steven.   Vacavllle 
Miles,  Dale  .Arthur,  San  Dieeo, 
Misa,  Vlane  Sofeni,  Oceanslde, 
Molse,  Herve  Jean.  Los  Angeles, 
Molossi.  Robert  John.  D.ily  City, 
Montano,  Anthony,  I  os  .Angeles, 
Moore.  Elliott  Wayne.  Long  Ber.ch. 
Morelos,  Catarino  Jr  .  Sanger 
Moreno.  John  Bobby.  Vallejo 
Mulgrew.  Kevin  .Spear    Los  .Angeles. 
Mullen.   Joseph   William.   Jr.   Torr,'n?o. 
Muncy,   Gilbert    Howard,   Long   Beach. 
Muslck.   Raymond   Earl,   Jr  ,   Compton. 
Najar.  Adam  Serna.  Palm  Springs, 
Nash,    David    Evigene,    National    City. 
Nelson.   Donald   Lawrence.  Santa  Susana, 
Nelson.  Willnrd   Edward.  Contra, 
Newton,   Leonard   Lee.   Stockton. 
Nora.  Raymond  Vernon,  .Albany, 
Nott,    Byron   Lee.   Jr.     Lawndale 
O'Bannon.  Robert.  III.  San  Bernardino 
O'Connor,    John    Vinson.    Jr.,    Roseville 
Obregon.  Raul  Albert.  Los  .Angeles 
Olipn.   Steven   V.'r'\ne.  Sunset   Be.'ich. 
Oropeza,   Manuel   Garcia,   L-os  Angeles, 
Orr,  Raymond  Franklin.  Jr  .  .Santa  Cruz 
Ortiz.  .Arturo  M.irquez,  L4>s  Angeles, 
Pacheco.  Robert   Lee,   L- is  Olivos. 
P.-,dlHa,   Ralph   Henry.   .Mer  ed. 
Page.  John  Arthur.  San  Dieeo. 
Paae,  Michael  Ransom    .Sacramento. 
P.ilacios.  Luis  Fernando  i^os  .Anaeles, 
Palmquist,    .Steven    Leonard,    Kerman. 
P.iopao,  Keila.  San  Francisco. 
Parker.    William   Tliomas.   Stockton. 
Patterson.  Edward  Leon,   G.irden   Grove. 
Payne,  .Andrew  James,  Jr  ,  Glendale 
Pearson,   Tliomas   Rickr-.rd,   Jr.,   San   Diogo. 
Phipps.   James  Alvin,  Comptf/n 
P.nales,  Lawrence,  San  Pedro, 
Fmatelli.  Thomas  Michael.  Hawthorne 
Pinole.  Babe.  Santa  Rosa. 
Pitts.  Terry  Dennis,  Bakersfield 
Planchon.  Randall  T..  II.  Long  Be.ich. 
Poffenbarger.  William  Osca    San  Diego. 
Poppa.  Gerald  Leland.  Salinas. 
Powers.  Ronald  Lee.  Fresno. 
Prock.  Daniel  Lee.  Gridley 
Purcell,    Gary    William.    Torrance 
Purdle,  Robert  D.i\  id.  .Sherman  O.iks. 
iiabey.  Kenneth  Tilden,  Gr,.ni2e. 
Fiailla,  Jean  .Anthony,  Ncrth   Hollywood, 
Ralph,  Gary  Ray,  Campbell 
Ramos,  George  Michael.  S.in  Francisco 
Ra.sco,    Kenneth    Edward.   Los   Angeles, 
PatlifT,  Terry  Di:;.  n  At  .icadero. 
Peed.  Roger  Lee.  L  s  .\r12cJes. 
Peyes,  Roiialfi,  La  P..cnte. 
Richce.  James  Burnus.  Compton. 
Kir::s.  Waller  Kod-rlc  :,  Moi.rp.li-k. 
Riley.  Ricky  Vaughn.  C^inpr.  n. 
Rinehart,  .lanict  Dale.  Jackson. 
Ritchie.  Douglas  Keia.  V/hittier 
Robertson  Merle  F.ldcn.  Campbell. 
P.ogcii".  John  P.     Upland 
Rolev,  Herbert  Wallace.  Lakeside. 
IComero.  Joseph  ?.Tichael.  Lakev^'ood. 
BtDmero.  Prciro.  Jr    La  Miia-.ia, 
Pomero.  Robert  William,  San  Dictro 
Rountree,  Rona'd  Corbin,  Sherman  Oaks, 
F'.ichti.  Hcln',  Fairfield, 
Ruiz.  Andrew  Andv.  Cluvis. 
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Rush   Ervlii  Lee  SacramentD. 
Rusher.  Robert  Charles,  Trary 
Ryan.  Ronald  Royce  Sacramento 
Sanchez.  Edward.  Jr    I/<«  Angeles. 
SandoTal.  Oeorge.  Los  Angeles 
Sapp.  Wayne  Leroy   Pallbrook 
Saunders   William  O    Jr    Tulare 
Saxton  Oary  Lee  Cathedral  City 
Scarplnato  J"hri  Andrew,  Ijk  Puente 
Scharff.  Lennle  Harold   Ben  Lomond. 
Schlamp.  Oary  OUn   Long  Beach 
Schneller,  Steven  Owen.  Marysvllle 
Schramm   Brock  Rowland  San  Carlos 
Schwartz  David  Earl   Sacramento 
Scofleld,  John  Charles.  An.selmo 
Seaman.  John  Charles  Jr  ,  Spring  Valley. 
Searlea.  Charles  Peter   Burbanlc 
Shannon  Stepherj  Cral«  Santa  Monica 
Shelton.  Henry  Ear'.   North  H(ii;ywood 
Shelton   Robert  Scf>tt.  Vascavllle 
Shewman,  Rfinald  James,  Los  Angeles 
Shleld.H  Jimmy  L^e  San  Martin 
Sllier   Peter  Lerihart   Sacramento. 
Silvers.  Mitchell  Frank    .Vorwalk 
Skaggs.  Richard  Allan.  Cupertino 
Skinner  Herbert  Kirk.  Wrnrfllarid  Hills 
Skinner.  Waller  Francis.  Soledad 
Smith   Frank  John   P;ro  Rivera 
Sriiflfi.  Marlln   Um  Angeles 
Smith   Robert  Carroll   Bell  Gardens. 
Sorchlnl.  Andres.  Los  .Angeles 
Soto,  Martin  Jesus.  Compton 
Spaw   James  Odls  Costa  .Mesa 
Stanley.  Eural   Jr    Venice 
Stlth   Daryl  La  I>.n   H;4yward 
Stoneslfer.  Donald  Lee.  San  Bernardino. 
Stor/  Oe<.)rge  William,  San  .Aiiselnno 
Strobbe   Daniel  Edwin   San  Jo.se 
Strung.  Grulley  Ba.-stww  Ontario 
Strong.  Stanley  Grant  Covlna 
Suglura.  Tom  Dennis   Monterey  Park 
Sullivan.  Richard  D    Jr  .  Redondo  Beach 
Talley   Oary  L-e   Campbell 
Taylor   Albert  Ru.-..->elI,  SprlngvlUe. 
Taylor.  OeofTrev  Ravmond   Cannga  Pa-k 
Teague   Bruce  Edward.  Canoga  Park 
Tharaldson  Jeffry  Ray  Sacramento 
Thomas.  Charles  Blake.  Cucamonga 
Thomas   Michael  Edward   Cam  ga  Park 
Thompson   Louis  Kenneth.  Fremont 
Thornton.  William  .A  .  Jr  .  Lawndale. 
Tlce  Gary  Dale.  Santa  Clara. 
Tl.sdall.  Gary  Dean    Modesto 
Told.  Matau.  Jr    San  Francisco 
Tolentlno.  Clarence  Sm  Luis  Rev 
Tomllnson   David  Marlow.  Cypress. 
Torres.  Manuel  Prleto.  Plru 
Toylas.  Charles  Leslie   Long  Beach 
Trantham   Dtmald  Ray.  Santa  Clara. 
Trimble.  James  Mitchell.  Eureka 
Turk   John  Geoffrey   L  mita 
Turner   David  Robert   Walnut  Creek. 
Tyler   Larry  Josh   Los  .Angeles 
Valdez.  I-,mael  Jose  Jr  .  Pico  Rivera. 
Valdstad  Clvde  Julius.  San  Diego 
Vater   Dieter  Rudulf   La  .Mesa 
ViUarreal   Ricaril  ■   Fallbrook 
Wafer   David  Earl.  Richmond 
Walker  Oary  Layne.  Cudahy 
Walker   William  John   Riverside 
Walton.  Craig  Leslie.  San  Jose 
Warren   Donald  Albert.  San  Diego 
Wa.-.l'.burn   Robert  G'.en   California  City 
Waugh   Randall  Mlchiiel   Paramount 
Weed   IXmakl  Edmond   Port  Hueneme. 
Weldeniler  Peter  Joseph.  .Alameda 
Went/ell   JefTrey  Raymond   San  t^anclsco 
West    Russell  Cdell   Orange 
Westberrv    Vincent  Ujugla.-,.  Los  Angeles 
Weymouth     ThevKlore    Gay.    Torrance 
W'hittler    Mark  Croaby    Whlttier 
Williams.  Charles  Robert.  Oakland 
Williams    Frederick    H  .   Jr  .   Sutter   Creek 
Williams.  James  .Alec.  Bishop 
Williams.  Larry  EUls  San  Jose 
Williams.  Michael  Walter.  .Arlesla. 
Williamson.  Donald  Ray.  San  Jose. 
Wilson,  David  Lewis.  Hornbrook 
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Wilson.  Royce  Harold,  Jr  ,  Montague. 
Wolfe,  Jo.seph  Kent,  L<t«  Angeles. 
Worley.  Kenneth  Lee,  M(xleRto 
Wright.  Charles  Fred.  Vallejo 
Wright    Edward  Taylor    Ixm  .Angeles. 
Wright    Henry  Arthur  Oakland 
Wright   James  William  II   San  D'.ego 
Wright    Robert  Edward.  Sacramento 
Wyatt    John  Wesley,  Jr    East  Palo  Alto. 
Yamanaka  Roger  Hlmo  Costa  Mesa 
Yohn   William  Leon    Fresno 
Y  jung   Lewis  John   I.a  Puente 
Zlnvmerman   David  Paul,  Pasadena 
ZucrofT.  Steven  Dale.  Panorama  City 
Zunlga.  Charles  Edward.  Los  Angeles. 

.Vary 
Barrett,  Michael  Barry.  Los  Angeles, 
Benson,  Lee  David  San  Mateo 
Borders.  John  WUl'.am  Jr  .  Saugas 
Brunton   Stephen  Cornell.  Uklah. 
Cslzla   Prank  Vincent.  El  Segundo. 
Cardlnale  Ji»mes  .Anthony.  Danville 
Carll   David  Arthur.  Vallejo 
Ciner  Jackie  Charle.i.  San  Jose 
Chester   Dennis  Edward.  Fair  Oaks 
Clasen.  Michael  Roy   Napa 
Duwson.  Prank  Arthur.  Fairfield 
Dunning.  Timothy  Charles.  Santa  Ana 
Ford   Patrick  Osborne.  San  Pranclsc  ■ 
Hasklns  Michael  Wayne.  Ventura 
H.ivden   Glenn  Miller.  Long  Beach 
H oriel   Mark  Edward.  Lodl 
H  imuth  Rlcliard  Wendal.  Spring  Valley 
Hor.per   Barry  W.iyne.  Redondo  Beach. 
Howard.  James  Bry<in.  Bakersfleld 
Hyland.  John  Peter,  Santa  Barbara. 
Karger.  Barry  Edwin.  Prather 
Kasch.  Frederick  Morrison.  San  Diego. 
Kravltz.  Ja.-nes  Stephen.  Riverside. 
Lerch  Esrl  Roger  San  Francisco 
Lewis   James  C   R.ilph.  San  Diego. 
Long  Leonard,  Tulare. 
Lopez.  Jose  .Angel.  Jr  .  S.inger 
Macagba   Edllberto  Dula.  Albany 
Madrid.  Michael  Phillip.  Stockton 
Mc  Olochlln  David  Earl.  Carmel  Valley. 
Mercer  Wllli.im  Ivan.  Los  .Angeles 
Meredith   Garv  Lee   Fremont 
Morlantv   Pitr;r'<  Dale   Napa 
Myrlck   George  Franklin.  Los  .Angeles. 
Parkinson.  Gary  Convers,  Turlock. 
Pertit   Craig  Steven,  Martinez 
Prltchett.  Gregory  Gene,  Walnut. 
Rambur  Mlc.-hael  James.  Chula  Vista. 
RetzlolT.  James  Robert.  Jr  .  Redding 
Royall.  Leslie  William.  III.  RosevlUe. 
Schlote.  Louis  Chris.  Ft   Bragg 
Scott,  Dayne  York.  Hawthorne 
Slow  Gale  Robert.  Huntington  Park. 
Smith  Vernon  Parr.  Los  .Angeles. 
Staten,  Robert  Joseph.  Ontario 
Volz.  Stephen  Thomas.  Lakewood 
Wagner   Robert  Kay.  Barstow 
Wentz  Mitchell  .Mien.  Lompoc. 
While  Charles  Mutt,  Sr    Lathrop 
ZlUgltt.  Donald  Henry   Inglewood 

COLORADO 
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Adklns  Charles  Leland.  Glenwood  Springs. 

Arndt,  Craig  .Alan.  Denv<T 

Bohl.  Walter  Timothy.  Denver 

Bandy   Curtis  Elbert.  Denver 

Beall,  WlUUm  Ernest  Jr  .  Denver 

BeUrde.      Benjamin      Joseph,      Colorado 
Springs 

Blea.  Robert  Daniel.  Denver 

Branaugh.  Larrv  J.imes.  Denver 

Bramio   David  Mike.  Denver 

Bngham.  Robert  Gene.  Denver 

Brlsioc.  Larry.  Denver 

Castas.  Henry  Eloy.  Trinidad 

Catterson.  Ronald  Gene,  Port  Collins. 

De     Herrera,     Benjamin     David.     Colorado 
Springs 

Dickson.  Robert  Lee.  Rldgway 

Downey  Stephen   Wood,  Colorado  Springs 

Ellsworth,    Robert   Wayne,   Pueblo 
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Pahrenbruch.  Richard  L  .  Pt  Collins. 
Fregla  Robert  Randy,  Denver. 
Fuller.  Timothy,  Denver 
Garcia,  Willie,  Jr  ,  Pueblo. 
Gomez.  Ernest  Lawrence,  Denver. 
Green   Garry  George.  Colorado  Springs 
GrlfHth.  Perry  Witt,  Colorado  Springs 
Hamilton.  Gilbert  L^e.  Denver 
Heck   David  William.  Littleton 
Heggen   Gregory  Lynn.  Denver. 
Herrera.  Manuelito  Leopold.  Manassa 
Hlnton,  Dennis  Edward.  Englewood 
Hlnston  Dennis  Edward.  Englewood 
Hlrschler  Ralph  Dean.  Jr  ,  Lamar. 
Hyland   Dennis  Michael,  Denver 
Jackson.  Lloyd  William,  Jr  ,  Pueblo 
Jack.son.  Robert  Eugene.  Pueblo 
Jenkins  Eric  Doran.  Nederland. 
Jen.sen   James  Maynard.  Denver 
Johnson.  Greg<iry  Randolph,  Pueblo 
Jones,  Lawrence  Edward.  Denver 
Kennann  Larry  Russell.  Glenwood  Springs 
Klnuin.  Donald  Ray.  Denver. 
La  Polnte  Larry  W  .  Denver. 
Lambert  Timothy,  Denver. 
Landes.  Drek  Allen   Denver. 
Larson.  JefTry  .Arthur.  Denver. 
Lucero.  Patrick  Arnold.  Pueblo 
Manlv,  Frederick  Lee,  Lamar. 
Manzanares.  Jose  Adoro,  Pagosa  Springs 
Marquez,  Ronald  O  .  Denver 
Martin.  Richard  Le  Roy.  Aurora 
Martinez.  Juan  Patricio,  Pueblo 
Martinez.  Manuel  Floyd.  Denver 
Mascarenas.  Robert  Ray.  Denver 
Mc  Gowen,  Charles  Prank,  Boulder 
Miller.  David  Harvey.  Pueblo. 
Minion.  Christopher  Alan  H  ,  Denver 
Mondragon.  Benjamin  Allen,  Denver 
Mora.  James  J  .  Denver. 
Mussman.  Denis  Ervln.  Denver. 
Nelson.  Donald  Eugene,  Colorado  Springs 

Onus.  BUlle  Joe.  Denver 
Penn.  Edwin  Allan.  Denver 

Petersdorf .  Charles  H.  Jr.,  Colorado  Springs 

Peterson,  Russell  George,  Denver 

Pett le   Floyd  William.  III.  Colorado  Springs 

Phillips  Jerry  Len.  Golden. 

Reeves.  Robert  Linton.  Colorado  Springs 

Rocha.  Daniel  Albert.  Denver. 

Rynnlng.  Kenneth  Dean,  Aurora. 

Sandersen,  William  Leonard,  Aspen 

Schmidt.  Paul  Edward.  Denver. 

Schultz.  Ronnie  Dean.  Grand  Junction 

Sena.  Fred.  Jr  ,  Pueblo 

Solano,  Pornno  3;vm.  Avondale. 

Spellman,  Joseph  Victor,  Denver. 

Stolpa.  Raymond  Vincent,  Golden, 

Stotler,  Michael  Dean,  Denver. 

Tabor,  Bruce  Wayne.  Aurora. 

Taggart.  Larry  Joel,  Denver 

Tessadrl,  Jimmy  Joe,  Sallda 

Thompson.  Donald  R  ,  Alamosa. 

Trevarton.  L.irry  George,  Longmont 

Tripp.  Dennis  Robert.  Sterling. 

Valdez.  Juan  Pedro,  Avondale. 

Vanwey,  William  Earl,  Pueblo. 

Vlalpando,  John  A  ,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Walker.  Michael  Clyde,  Denver. 

Wallace.  Russell  Lewis,  Littleton. 

Whitney,  Philip  Leonard,  Port  Collins. 

WUllams,  Floyd  Lee,  Jr.,  Northglenn. 

Williams,  Lawrence  Dean.  Denver. 

Williams,  Vere  Loyd,  Jr  ,  Commerce  City. 

Williams,  Virgil  Lawrence,  Snyder. 

Wlnget,  Kenneth  Wayne.  Pueblo. 

Wright.  Lee  Roy,  La  Veta. 
Air  Force 

Cox.  Larry  Charles,  Denver. 
Marine  Corps 

Adams.  Ronald  Wyatt,  Arvada. 

-Anderson.  William,  Jr.,  Denver. 

Baker,  Stanley  Loyd.  Westminster. 

Beck.  Michael  James,  Greeley. 

Blatnlck,  Rodger  Alan.  Trinidad. 

Blunn,  David  Lee,  Pueblo. 

Byars,  Richard  Scott,  Rye. 
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Cain,  Michael  Joseph,  Denver, 
rapraro,  Claud  William,  Penrose. 
Clark,  Billy  Floyd,  Basalt. 
Clevenger,  Daniel  John,  Pueblo. 
Cunningham,  Stephen  Rae,  Denver. 
Denava.  John  Joseph,  Denver. 
Dickson,  Eric  Voughn,  Woodland  Park. 
Duran,  Amle  Jacob,  Delta. 
Flebelkom,  Marcus  Guy.  Pagosa  Springs, 
(larcla.  Jesus  Marls,  Conejos. 
Gutierrez,  Joe  Maria,  Pueblo. 
Halcomb.  Carlton  Barry,  Longmont. 
Herrera.  Louis  Anthony,  Denver, 
Holllngworth,  David  McLean,  Ouray. 
Horgan,  Duane  Prank,  Lakewood. 
H  iivath.  Robert  John,  Rockvale. 
Hunter,  Troy  Hazard,  Colorado  Springs. 
Hurlbert.  Roy  Douglas,  Wheatrldge. 
La  Voo,  John  Allen,  Pueblo. 
Lopez.  Joseph  Paul,  Denver. 
Lucero,  Robert  Plorlenclo,  Eaton. 
Martinez,  Adolph  Alfred,  Denver. 
M.irtlnez,  Mauro,  Hudson. 
Medina,  Johnny,  Denver, 
.Miller.  Philip  Dents.  Grand  Junction. 
Mueller.  Kurt.  Jr.,  Wheatrldge. 
N'eel,  Charles  Herbert,  Jr..  Wheatrldge. 
Orsland,  Oary  Varner,  Branson, 
Prldeaux,  James  Earl,  Brighton. 
RatUff.  Fred  Alexander,  Denver. 
Helchert,  Steven  Edward,  Colorado  Springs. 
Roesler,  John  Onderdonk,  Denver. 
Romero,  Arthur  Wilfred.  Colorado  Springs. 
Ross,  Robert  Lee.  Colorado  Springs. 
R  luse.  Gregory  Michael.  Evergreen, 
.s.iutlstevan,  Benny  M.,  Jr.,  Denver. 
s -haeSfer.  Arlon  Glenn,  Loveland. 
Steele,  Thomas  William,  Colorado  Springs. 
.Stetson,  Kenneth  B:arl,  Longmont. 
Thomson.  Robert  Brian,  Colorado  Springs. 
TruJUlo,  Gary  Leon,  Grand  Junction, 
Turner,  James  Louis.  Pueblo. 
'Valler.  James  Leonard,  Pueblo. 
Warren,  Michael  Walter.  Golden. 
Watson,  Kenneth  Gary,  Colorado  Springs, 
Welmer.  Jerry  Alan.  Port  Morgan, 
Williams,  Thomas  Hansford.  Golden. 
Worrell,  Robert  Lee,  Littleton, 

Navy 
.^dams.  Arthur  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Loveland. 
B.irber,  Thomas  David.  Aurora. 
Dnxter,      Richard      Augustine,      Colorado 
pr;ngs. 

P  ;rsons,  Douglas  Blanchard,  Arvada. 
WfUs,  Larry  Dean,  Wray. 

CONNECTICtJT 

Army 
.\7zarlto,   Prank   Anthony,   Jr.,    Brookfleld. 
B.iehleda.  Bernd,  East  Hampton. 
B,irker,  Prank  Akeley.  Jr.,  New  Haven. 
Bath.  John  Michael,  Nlantlc, 
Brown.  Richard  Craig,  Uncasvllle. 
Canfleld.  Matthew  M  .  Jr..  Bristol. 
C.iputo.  Richard  P.,  Rocky  Hill. 
Carnegie.  Thomas  Eklward,  Rldgefield. 
Cixssldy,  David  Alexander,  Waterbury, 
Cohn,  William  Paul,  Jr.,  Old  Mystic. 
Collier,  Steven  Edward.  Branford. 
Davis.  Edwin  Phillip,  Rockvllle. 
De  .Angells.  Richard  Nlchol,  Walllngford. 
De  Orlo.  William  Joseph,  Jr.,  Hartford. 
Doneskl.  Henry  John.  Derby. 
Donovan.  Thomas  Edward.  Norwich. 
Duel.  Edward  Kenneth,  Hamden. 
Edmond,  Thomas  Allen,  Canterbury. 
Eha.  Robert  A..  Shelton. 
English.  Daryl  Lee.  Hartford. 
Esien.  John  Ernest,  Pequabuck. 
Farnham.  Allen  Stearns,  Brookfleld. 
Ferguson.  Donald  Porter,  Hamden. 
Fercuson.  Peter  Clarence,  Portland. 
Fiedler.  Drew.  New  London. 
Fie  Cher,  Randall  Scott,  Vernon. 
Furt;ue,  Gerald  Henry,  Shelton. 
German.  Bromley  Howswd.  Waterbury. 
Harrell,   Lenwood  Thomas,   Waterbury. 
Holland.  Joseph  Phillip,  Naugatuck. 
Hopkins.  Robert  E.,  Wllllmantlc. 


CONNECTICUT — coniliiued 
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Jackson.  Charles  Arthur.  Waterford. 
Jobst,  Kurt  Karl,  Jr.,  Stamford. 
Johnson,  Peter  Wyeth.  Wilton. 
Jurek,  Edward  Joseph.  II.  Merlden. 
Keller,  Timothy  Wayne,  Walllngford. 
Le  Blanc,  Prancls  Joseph,  Waterbury, 
Le  May,  Richard  Drlggs,  Jr.,  New  Britain. 
Lescarbeau,  George  Gerald,  Hartford. 
Leska,  Robert  John,  Trumbull. 
Levesque,  Roland  Phillip,  Bristol, 
Lubesky,  George  A.,  Jr.,  Waterbury. 
Mann,  .James  Edward.  New  Britain. 
Manselle,  Eugene  L  ,  III.  Hartford. 
Matls,  Walter  Prancls  E  .  Jr..  Stratford. 
McDonald,   Walter   Raymond,   Merlden. 
McOllton,  Calvin  Eugene,  New  Haven. 
MlgUerlna,  Robert  Leo,  Walllngford. 
Navarro,  Prank  Gea,  New  Haven. 
Neger,  Roger  Lee,  Fairfield. 
Nestlco.  Philip  Prank,  Bristol. 
Nolan,  Robert  Frank,  Madison. 
Palmlerl,  John  Joseph,  Riverside. 
Palowskl,  Richard  Edwin,  East  Hartford. 
Pellegrlno,  John  Peter,  Stamford. 
Prlndle,  Ashton  Haywood,  Greenwich. 
Provost,  David  Armand,  Thompson. 
Raymond,  Theodore  Paul,  Jewett  City. 
Rlvera-Rulz.  Andres,  Hartford. 
Ryan,  Michael  John,  Groton. 
Sanders,  Melvln  Hilton.   Bridgeport. 
Sebastian,  Alton  Browning,  Nor^^ich. 
Shavles,  George  Arthur,  New  Haven. 
Smith,  Howard  Bruce,  New  Canaan. 
Speath,  David  Paul,  Harilcrd, 
Strano,  James  Clinton,  Winsted. 
Tlerney,  Brian  Edward,  Roxbury. 
Tlgner,  JefTrey  Sanders,  Riverside, 
Ursln,  William  Normand  Bolton. 
West,  William  Edward,  East  Gran  by. 
WUley,  Donald  Morris,  East  Hartford. 
Young,  John  P.,  Sandy  Hook. 
Zale,  Joseph  Paul,  Vernon. 
Air  Force 
Kuhlmann,  Charles  Frederic,  New  Britain. 

Marine  Corps 
Bagnall,  Robert  Salmon,  Bloomfield, 
Banning,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  East  Hampton. 
Barmmer,  Timothy  Michael,  Westporr. 
Barrelros,  Sllvlno  Pernand,  Hartford. 
Baynes,  Ernest  John,  Jewett  City. 
Bingham,  David  Richard,  Quaker  Hill, 
Blanchard,  Thomas  Joseph,  Brlston. 
Bryant,  Creed  Lorenzlo,  New  Haven. 
Burgess,  Raymond  Arthur,  Southington. 
Cavanaugh,  Thomas  James,  Waterbury. 
Clark,  George  William,  Lakevllle. 
Conklln,  Richard  Douglas.  MUford. 
Cullinan,  John  Patrick.  Waterbury. 
Currle,  George  Crawford,  Quaker  Hill. 
Curry,  Jack  Henry,  KllUngworth. 
Dolan,  William  John.  Hartford. 
Dorla,  Aldo  Anthony,  Derby. 
Falcon,  Anlbal,  Bridgeport. 
Palk,  Frederick  John.  Jr..  Torrlngton, 
Parmer,  Michael  Melvln,  Danbury. 
Plalko.  David  Andrew,  Jr.,  Bridgeport. 
Poy,  Michael  Joseph,  Ansonla. 
Prltsch,  Thomas  William,  Cromwell. 
Gravellne,  Richard  Paul,  KiUingly. 
Greene,  James  Leonard,  Jr.,  Taftvllle. 
Orlllo,  Joseph  John,  Jr.,  Norwich. 
Jacob,  Robert  Michael,  Bristol. 
Lafond,  Roland  Robert,  East  Hartford. 
Links,  Richard  Frederick,  Noank. 
Loughran,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  Greenwich, 
Machle,  Michael  Allen,  Coventry. 
Mansfield,  John  Michael,  Preston. 
Marino,  Carl  John,  Thompsonvlllp. 
Markarlan,  William  Aram,  Slmsbiiry. 
Marx,  Robert  Garry,  Merlden. 
McLellan,  Arthur  Charles.  TerryViTe. 
McManus,  Truman  Joseph.  Mansfield. 
Meisel,  William  W.,  Jr.,  Riverside. 
Norton,  Robert  Lyon.  West  Hartford. 
Post,  James  Harvey,  Jr.,  Bridgeport. 
Price,  Dwlght  Anthony,  New  London. 
Randall,   Ronald   Mitchell,   Seymour. 
Remer,  Charles  Bradlev,  Jr..  Southincton. 


coNNfCTicvT — continvied 
Marine  Corps 
Richards,  Charles  Edward,  Stamford 
Robhins,  Wayne  Dustin,  Southington 
Rolko,  Russell  Joseph.  Jr.,  Danbury. 
Rowson,    Geoffrey    Thomas,    North    Gros- 
venordal. 

Ryder,  Aldo  Eugene,  Bristol 
Saunders.  Earnest  Rollin.  Wnlerbury. 
Sincere.  James  Walter,  East  Hartford. 
Slack.  Steven  George.  Rcck\llle. 
Smith.  James  Gordon,  Shelton. 
Splrllo.  .Anthony  Joseph.  Jr  .  Hartford. 
Siull.  Jay  Webster,  Rlvcrplde 
Tchakirldes.  Irving  Burr.  Waterbury. 
Tliibeault.  Gilbert.  Bristol. 
Thomas.  Bruce  Maynard,  Fairfield. 
Thorlk.  Paul.  Jr  ,  New  Britain. 
Urban.  Richard  Edward,  Stratford. 
Williams,  James  Joseph.  An.sonla. 
Wright.  Herinaii  W  O..  Jr  ,  Tawcatuck. 

DELAWARE 

Armi/ 

.Adams,  Thomas  B.,  Selby^ille. 

Arnold,  D.ivid  Morgan,  HockeKsin. 

Baker.  William  S.,  Middk'tcjwn. 

Bonham.  Theodore  R.  Jr  .  Wilmington. 

Brown,  Werner  Curt.  II.  Wilmington. 

Collins,  Toby  Ernest,  Do\er. 

Coppage,  George  Herman,  III,  Wyoming. 

Ciibbpge,  Clifton.  BovvcrE  Beach. 

Dawson.  Donald  Edward,  Jr  .  Wilmington, 

DiefTenbach.  Robert  W..  Jr..  Newark. 

Dubrzynskl,    R.'iymond    Paul,    WUmlnglon, 

Dolbow,  Bruce  Edward,  Felton. 

Faulkner,  Richard  J.,  Wilmington. 

Pones,  Paul  Mark,  Bear. 

Gibson,  Donald  Lee,  Milford. 

Henrickson.  Jan  Victor,  Hartly. 

Jester.  Wayne  Clifford.  Milford. 

Kenton.  Donald  E..  Dover. 

McFalls,  Harry  Preston.  Lewes. 

Momcilovich.  Michael,  Jr.,  Wilmington, 

Ray,  Nolan  Reed.  Dover. 

Weldin.  Jacob  Robinson,  Wilmington. 

Marine  Corp.'i 
Anderson,  Robert  Carl,  Middletown 
Bird,  Leonard  Adrian,  Wilmington 
Bleacher,  Ronald  Thomas,  Marshallton. 
Brittingham,  Lindpn  Wayne.  Miltc  n. 
Chamberlain,  Richard   Morrl,  Wilmington. 
Clough.  Bruce  Edward.  Magnolia 
CufT.  Donald  Merrill,  Wilmington. 
Doyle,  Robert  Walter,  Wilmington. 
Faulkner,  Elmer  Lee.  Jr  ,  Greenwood 
Grant,  Gene  Tvndall.  Bridgoville. 
Howard,  Sylvester  Joseph.  Wilmington. 
Kamlnskl.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  Wilmington. 
Thompson,  Ralph  Layton.  Jr.   Wilmington. 

Navy 
Gott.  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 
Tracy,  Robert  Louis,  Greenville. 

DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA 

Army 
Alexander,  Robert,  Washington. 
Brown.  Robert  Maurice,  Washington 
Burge,  Frederick,  Washington. 
Dargan,  JefTrey  Lynn,  Washington 
Dickinson,  Robert  Charles,  Washington. 
Gaston,  Jolm  Rufus,  Jr..  Washington. 
Gooden,  Johnnie,  Washington. 
Graham.  Henry  Herndon.  Washington. 
Hairston.  Jimmy  Lee.  Washmaton 
Hamilton,  Leon  Gonza.  Jr  .  W's-shington, 
Henrv,  Blsmark  Washington.  Wa?liineion. 
Hill.  .Sid.  Washington. 
Johnson.  Sterling  Henry,  Washington. 
Kowalcwski.  Zygmunt,  Washington. 
Mason.  Charles  Joseph  L  .  Washington. 
Mazak,  Steff.n.  Washington. 
McGonigal.  Aloysius  Paul,  Washington. 
Moore.  James  Russell.  Vy'.;.-h;iigton. 
Phillips.  Michael  Leon.  Wasliington. 
Ponder,  Willie  Le  Earl.  Washington 
Price,  Jay  Anthony,  Wa-shirisno;-:. 
Price,  William  Sidway,  Wa-;'-.;n£t-n. 
Richardson,  Bernard  McKlnl.  \\"ashington. 
Rinehart.  Joseph  Lesttr.  Washington. 
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DT'TRi    -  iF  COLUMBIA — continued 
A' my 
Scott,  Grady   Washington 
Simons   Ainsley  Cudle   Waahlngton 
Smith   George  John   Jr  .  Washington. 
Smith   J'lhn  Robert   Jr     Washington 
Warner  Henry  Lvike.  Ill  Washington 
Whittinkjtcn   Perry  Lee   Washington 
Willlama  Robert  Lee  Washington. 
Winder  Walter  Rldgeway   Jr    Wa8hln(;ton 
Zelgler,  WlUUm  Henry,  W:ishington. 

Air  Forcf 
Rl.sher  David  Hrvrare   Washington. 
Ma'''n''  Corpi 

Allen   Douglas  Melvin   Washington 
Battle    Wlillam  Alfr*"!    W.ishlnntnn 
fabness.  Derrick  CliJTr.J   Washington 
Darden   Claude  Jr    Wa.shini^ton 
Dean,  Dinmaw  Neison    Washington 
Down.s  Edward  Joseph.  Washington. 
Durham,  James  Wlliiam   Jr    Washington 
Flndlev   Robert  Gaylord   Washington 
Foster  Gerald  Anthony   Washington 
Gordon.  Ger.ild  Elliott,  Washington. 
Gordon   William  Samuel,  Washington. 
Hobbs   Ronald  Robert    Washington. 
JacKsiin   Andrew   Washington 
Langiey   David  Francis   Washington, 
[.ew«.  Runald  Wiiliam   Washlrigton. 
M.i<>4>fi    a;,  in  P*»rne!l    Washington 
McQueen   C'laude  Edward   Washington. 
Melton    David  Lawrence   Washington 
Pi.miteft  Raymond  Louis,  Washington 
Preston.  Alvln  Lewis,  Washlnmtm 
Russell.  David  Adams,  W^ishington 
Smith   Edward  Spencer   Washlni^ton 
Stewart   Tommv  Lane   W  ishington. 
Turner.  R!c.'i,ird    W  i.shlnirtin. 
Tyler.  Sylvester  George  Washington. 
Witkins,  Kenneth  Maurice  Washington. 
Williams.  Lawrence.  Washington. 

Navy 
Brett,  Robert  Raymond.  Wiiihmgton. 

FLORIDA 
Armij 

\d.i.ms.  James  Robert.  Bartow 

.Akel.  Richard  Louis.  Manu 

Ailt-n,  Gary  Lee   Lynn  Hawn. 
.\nderscn,  Alia.  Jr  .  Qulncv. 
.Anderson.  Lucius.  Jr  .  Ocaia 
.Aaslow,  Walter  H.;rold.  Jacksonvl  !e 
Arnold.  Gary  Wayne.  Orlando 
Artmm.  Tmothy  Harold,  Hlaleah. 
.\ue.  Otto  Wayne.  Live  Oak. 
AvelU.  John  Joseph.  Clearwater 
Babuljait.  Stephen.  Miami 

Bildwm.  Norman  Earl.  Fort  Lauderdale 

burtlett,  Bruce  Eugene,  Port  Lauderdale. 

Baxter.  James  Colon,  Dover 

Baxter,  Terry  Lee.  Marathon 

B.iyonet   Thomas  Wvjie,  St   Petersburg 

Bean.  Charlc-i  Richard,  De  Bary 

Beaver  James  Harold.  Brade.iton. 

Beck.  Wlafleld  Wesley  Pensacola. 

Bellamy.  Larry  Ronald.  Jacksonville, 

Bellamy.  Robert  Lee.  Timpa 

Bennett.  Howard  Duncan,  Hollywood 

Blackshear,  James  Guy,  Starke 

Bolyard,  Larry  Charles.  Bradenton 

Borders.  Wardell    Bronson 

Bnutweil.  Amos  Hayes,  Marlanna 

Bradee.  Gary  Leroy,  Miami. 

Branch.  Louis  Willi  im,  Daverpwrt 

Bray,  Richard  Lcyd    III,  .Milton. 

Breitnltz,  Lawrence  W  .  Ocala 

Bridges.  Willie  Gene.  Huskln. 

Bristow  .N"Tman  Kenneth,  Hawthorne. 

Broikman   Robert  David,  Hlaleah. 

Brtiiidon.  Dunald  Ray  Ocala 

B.-om£na:ia    Henry  Richard.  Miami, 

Br^xiks.  Gregory  Paul,  Miami. 

Brown.  Gerald  Keith    Maltland. 

Brown    Jonathan    Miami 

Brown    Larry  Wavrie.  Stuart. 

Buliard.  Karl  Lee,  .Miami 

Bullock,  Leon  Daniel,  West  Palm  Beach 

Bunn.  James  .Mbert  Miami 

Burrows,  Marvin  Eugene   Port  Lauderdale 

Burton.  Thomas  John   Pumpano  Be  ich. 


rLORiDA--con  t!  n  ued 
Army 
Butler,  Randolph  Todd.  St   Petersburg 
Caldwell.  Richard  Bruce  Jr  ,  Orlando 
CaUee,  Jack  Wayne.  Miami 
Campbell   Ronald  Gates.  Pompano  Beach. 
Cinnon.  J^hn  Henry,  Jay 
Carlisle.  Larry  De.iter,  Miami 
C  irroll.  I,arry  Martin.  Baldwin 
C  irter.  Johnnie  Jr    Watertown 
Carter.  Mark  Jerald    I'honotosassa 
Cato.  Robert  O'NeaJ,  Apalachlcola 
Clark,  Brian  James.  Orlando 
Clark.  Charles  II    Winter  Park 
Cleveland.  Richard  Grover  Venice. 
Clifton.  Terry  W  .  Jacksonville 
Cllne.  Paul  Harold    West  Palm  Beach. 
Cohan.  Stephen.  Miami 
('  >ne.  Leroy.  Ja.^ksonviUe 
Conner.  Paul  Allan.  Port  Lauderdale. 
Connolly.  Ke\  :n  Thi^mas.  St  Petersburg. 
Cooper,  Gary  Ray,  Kevstone  Heights 
Corbln,  Thomas  Berry,  Cross  City. 
C«»x.  Lester  Wayne  Cocoa 
Coy.  Jes.iie  Eddie  Lee,  Ocala. 
Crev.s   Robert  Louis,  North  Naples. 
Cutlnha,  Nicholas  Joseph,  Alva 
Dttirron,  William  Thomas,  Pensacola, 
D.inleU.  Gary  Leonard,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Davenport,  Charles  E  .  II,  Hollywood. 
Du'  u.  Erne.st  Petlway   Miami 
Davis.  James  .Albert,  Orlando 
Davis.  Tom,  Jr    St   .\ugustine 
Dius,  WillLim  Terrell,  Haines 
Davis,  William  W  ,  Jr  .  J.icksonvUle 
Delara,  Franklin  Victory.  Hlaleah 
Dieis   Richard  Walter.  Pinellas  Park. 
Digsby,  Leroy.  Panama  City. 
DUlon,  James  Dale.  Jacksonville 
Di.\,in.  Charles  Ah  In.  Palm  Harbor 
Doelger-Landlvnr  Hermann,  Miami 
Douglas,  Johnnie  Lamar  Pensacola 
Doxey,  Jan  Dean.  Big  Pine  Key 
Dukes,  .Arthur  Roger.  Jr  ,  Coral  Gables. 
Ealum,  Cirrcl  Gorum,  Ft   Walton  Beach. 
Edwards.  Dennette  A,,  III.  Hollywood. 
Edwards,  Richard.  Jr  .  Leesburg. 
Pennell.  WllUam  Ervm.  Ft    Lauderdale, 

Fernandez-Leston,  Enrique,  Miami 

Flint.  William  Nell,  Naples 

Plournoy.  Paul  Douglas,  Qulncy, 

Fojc,  Relals.  Merrltt  Island, 

Fruuklln,  Ch.-irles  Robert.  Miami, 

Frunkuii.  Eugene.  Pt   L-iuderdale. 

Fuqua,  James  P  .  Bart.jw. 

Ciaines,  Douglas.  Jr  ,  Perry 

Garnet   Owen  Nlel,  Miami 

Gates,  Robert  AiXred.  North  Palm  Beach. 

Geiger.  Uadorc  aanuiel.  Jr  ,  .\nihonj'. 

Gerdon.  Roy  Clinton,  Tampa. 

Geronlmo.  Charles  .Anthony.  Hlaleah. 

Giles.  Clem  Calvin.  Sarasota. 

GlUmaii,  Donald  Standley,  Milton. 

Glover,  Fred  Richard.  Partow. 

Goldberg,  Willi  im  Jacob,  Miami. 

Gomez,  Steve.  Miami. 

Gonzalez.  Hect(.r.  MlanU. 

Gordon.  Charles  A  ,  Hawthorne 

Grant,  James  Wood,  Sanford 

Green,  Jeremiah,  Auburndale. 

Greeson,  John  Egbert,  Melbourne. 

Gregory,  Eulas  P.iy.  Fort  Meade 

GrliRs,  James  Larrlan,  Jacksonville. 

Grooms.  Ronald  Keith,  Plant  City 

Gunther.  John  Jacob,  Melbourne. 

Hadley,  Sherry  Joe.  Bradenton 

Hall,  Charles  Edward.  Sanford 

Hall,  James  Hayes,  Crestview 

Hall,  John  Dean.  West  P.ilm  Beach 

Hail,  Patrick  Llndsey,  Sanford 

Hankinson.  Tommv  Lee,  Gainesville 

H.irrls,  Grady  Hershail,  CaryvUle, 

Harris.  Thomas  Wyait,  Brandon. 

Harvin.  Jlmmle  Lee,  Jacksonville 

Hayden,  Ralph  Parker  Boca  Ratun. 

Hayes,  Quentm,  Pensacula 

Hays,  John  Hulsey,  Winter  Haven 

HendstHi   Edward  E    Jr  ,  Miami 

Henderson,  Leon,  Jacksonville 

Henesy,  Harold  Thomas.  St.  Petersburg. 

Herald,  Robert,  Tampa 


FLORIDA-  continued 


Armij 

Herring,  Harold  Joerenzo,  Jacksonville 
Hesslon   Patrick  B    Tampa 
Hlgglnbotham    Harold  S  ,  Coral  Gables 
Hlggln.s   F-dward  Hubert.  Tarpon  Springs 
Hlnes,  Joe  Raymond.  Key  West 
Holton  John  Thi^mas,  Jr  .  Jackeonvlllp 
Hoops.  Franklin  Werner,  Jr  ,  Fort  Lioider- 
dale. 

Howard,  G.ary  Edward   Qulncy 
Huber   I^im  Falrden   .St    Augustine 
Hud.son  Joseph.  Jr    Deerfleld  Beach 
Hughes  .Sam  Zeb   Miami 
Hulslander  Ross  Thnma."?,  Gainesville 
Hunt   Arthur  Walton,  III,  Jacksonville 
Hiiiit«r    Willie  H,r,  w  ..rd    Fnrt  I,audi'rii,ii.- 
Huston,  Dale  Martin   Lakeland 
Hutchlns,  LUi'iou.s,  Jacksonville 
ngenfrlt?.  Herbert  E    Jr  .  Orlando, 
Jackson,  Herman   Miami 
Jackson   Rlcl.ard  Curtis,  West  Palm  Beach 
Jansenlus,  Raymond  Lee   Panama  City 
Jenklna   Larry   L,vc  Oak 
Jenkins,  Larry  Barn'-y,  Mlddleburg, 
Jewett,  Guy  I^eonard,  Bellevlew 
Johns  Donald  Cecil   .Mclntot^h 
Johns,  Ronald  Elmer,  Daytona  Beach 
Johnson  Butord  Gerald,  Winter  (iarden 
Johnson.  John  Wayne,  Leesburg. 
Johnson,  Norrls  Felton  Tiimpa. 
Jones   .Mdon  Cecil   Tampa 
Jones,  James  Randall.  Tampa. 
Jones,  Willie  Gerald,  Fort  I  auderdale 
Joyce,  Derrel!  Walter,  Miami. 
Keene,  Grat  Albert.  Palatka 
Kelley   Ker.drick  Kin':   III   Jacksonville. 
Kelly  Seeber  J  .Lake  Wales 
Kennedy,  Michael  Joseph,  Fort  Laudfrtl.ile 
Kepczyk,  Tadeuz  Marian.  Port  Charlotte 
Kett,  Randolph  Charle..,  Tampa. 
KlcklUer,  James  Thomas,  Redlngton  Beach 
Kldd,  Kenneth  Edward,  Orlando 
King  Lewis  Ocala 
Knight  Carlos  Larue.  Plant  City. 
Krupski.  Walter  Benjamin,  Umatilla. 
Ljdson   Lati  ii  Witiston.  Jacksonville. 
Lambert    I.ee  Mathews,  Jacksonville 
Lamport.  William  Glenn,  Pensacola 
Land   Fred  Emerv.  Wewahltchka 
Lang.  Ernest  Alphonso,  Jacksonville 
Ledgerwood,  David  Gall,  Delton.i 
Lee.  George,  Jr    Jacksonville 
Llsenby.  James  Arlond,  Plant  City 
Livengood,     .Steve     .Mien.     North     Miami 
Beach. 

Lolselle  Bruce  Wayne,  St  Petersburg. 
Long,  Billie  Monroe,  F.irt  Lauderdale. 
Lowes,  Richard  Smith,  Inverness 
Lutes.  Mark  Stanton,  Miami 
Mackey,  Robert  Eugene  Ccxoa 
Maleszewski,  Paul  Edward,  Pensacola. 
Maloy,  Gary  Lee,  St  Cloud 
Manos,  .Arthur,  Jacks.  >n'.  :11c 
March   Frank.  Jr    Ccx:oa 
Martin   I^rrv  Eueene.  Nlceville 
Martin  William  (ieorpe,  Tltusvllle. 
Maslyn   Edward  James.  Lakeland 
Mathenv,  Russell  Lee  .Sarasota 
McClendi>n,  Willie  .Limes,  Miami, 
McCorvey.  Edward,  Jr  ,  Pensacola 
McLem  jre,  Tllghman  Richard.  Cedar  Key 
McPheters   Chet  Eugene.  Clearwater. 
McWaters.  Dalton  Hubert,  Mulberry 
Meisheld,  .Man  James.  South  Daytona 
Miller  Ernest  Lee,  Jacksonville. 
MOS.S   Richard  I.ee,  Tampa 
MuUms  James  Edward,  Hillsborough. 
Naley.  Richard  Herbert,  Pompano  Beach. 
Nelson.  .Archie  Lee.  Jr  ,  Delray  Beach 
Nledermeyer,  John  Gary,  Eau  Gallie. 
Norrls.  Blily  Ravvon.  Defunlak  Springs 
Osteen.  Michael  Steven,  Gulf  Hammock 
Pace  James  .Mvln,  Clewlston 
Parker  Dale  Warren,  Bradenton. 
Parounagian,  George,  Jr.,  Miami 
Pate.  Wlillam.  Lake  City 
Patrick  Jerry  Lee,  Eustls 
Paulk,  Ellas  Johnson,  Ocala. 
Peacixrk.  Jack  Allan,  Qulncy. 
Pendlev   Robert  Glenn,  Wauchula. 
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Aririy 

Petrle,  Richard  Jeffrey,  Jacksonville, 
Pharls,  Ronald  Washington,  Lake  City. 
Plna,  Gerald  Martin,  Tampa. 
Plata.  .Marvin  James,  Miami. 
Plunimer,  Richard  Eugene,  San  Mateo. 
I'ollard,  Sidney  Gerald.  Lake  Placid. 
Powell.  Johnnie  Earl,  Jacksonville. 
Powell,  Richard  Warren,  Jr.,  Hollywood. 
H.iiney.  Charlie,  Winter  Garden, 
.Hamberg,  Michael  John,  Palm  Beach. 
Henll   Guldo  Sllvestro,  Jr  .  Orlando. 
Rein,  Charles  Frederick.  Tampa, 
Hhixles,  David  Frederick,  Poi  i"tio  Beach. 
RlKxles.  Ronald  James,  Opa  Locka. 
P.liynes,  Glouster,  Ft   Pierce. 
Rilev.  Bobby  Lee.  Bradenton 
iiobors.Tii.  John  Tarry,  Greenville, 
Roberts.  Claude,  Delray  Beach, 
H.bprts,  Wayne  Leroy,  Jacksonville. 
Russell,  Joe  Travis,  Tampa, 
-..linela   Robert  Earl,  Eau  Gallie 
.■~,.inpson,  Randolph,  Jacksonville, 
-aiisint-'.  Jerry  Russell,  OJus. 
--auls,  George  Harold.  Jr  ,  Orlando. 
Saunders,  Geoffrey  Douglas,  Miami, 
-aimders,  Michael  Joseph.  Clearwater. 
,s-hniitt.  Francis  Baron,  Tampa. 
-   hneldpr,  John  Millard,  Tarpon  Springs. 
- -hrader,  Rudolf  August,  Ijantana. 
-cott  Herbert  William.  III.  St.  Petersburg, 
^eay.  William  Wayne,  Pensacola, 
^c\t  >n,  Luther  Manley,  Jr,,  Jacksonville, 
.■-hamp,  Paul  David,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Siicffield,  Earnest  Earl.  Chlpley, 
^!  fftipld,  James  Timothy,  Tallahassee. 
■-::cpard,  Morris  Raymone,  Jr.,  Tampa. 
-iiirley,  Harold  Gene.  Cottondale. 
.-•ni\er,  Richard  Wayne,  Fort  Pieice. 
■•^ikes.  Thomas  G.iry,  Jacksonville. 
Sims,  Clifford  Chester,  Port  St.  Joe. 
singletary,  .Alton  Lamer,  Madison, 
smgletary,  James  Samual.  OJus. 
siorois.  Maurice  Leo,  Winter  Haven. 
.small.  Eugene,  Palatka. 
emails.  Bernard  .Augustus,  Jacksonville. 
smith,  Lloyd  Henry,  Jacksonville. 
Snitchler,  Howard  William,  Largo. 
Sosi-C.imeio    Frllx    Miami 
stt'imbacli,  Jojeph  John,  Jack-^onville. 
.Stewart.  Edward  Samuel,  Pensacola. 
Stewart,  Samuel  R  ,  III,  Miami. 
stokes,  Donnle  Monroe,  Dade  City. 
Stone.  James  Marvin.  Miami. 
Stone,  Jerry  Michael.  Lockhart. 
Stovall,  William  Dale,  Sanford. 
Strickland,  James  S.,  Jr,.  Jacksonville. 
Sullivan,  Glenn.  Pensacola. 
summersill.  Earl  Phillip,  Ap>opka. 
szidor,  Joseph  Daniel,  Miami, 
Terrell,  Robert  Earl,  Starke, 
Thlele,  John  Arthur.  Jr.,  St,  Johns. 
Tliomas,  Arthur  Wayne,  Lake  City. 
Tliomas.  Jess.  Mascotte. 
True.  Malcolm  Roscoe.  Jr.,  Cocoa. 

lurnbull.  Joseph  Parkhlll,  Tampa. 

I'urner,  Lawrence  Frank.  Stuart. 
Turner.  Stephen  Fredrick,  Largo. 

L'ngaro,  Dominic,  Jr,,  Ocoee. 

Walden.  James  Robert,  Miami. 

Walden.  Marlon  Frank,  Jr..  Miami. 

Waldron.  Jerry  Monroe,  Jacksonville, 

Walters,  Frederick  F.,  Eau  Gallie. 

Watson,  Donnle  Edward,  Plant  City. 

White,  James  E.,  Pensacola. 

White.  Wlillam  Edmond,  III,  Coral  Gables. 

Whitten.  Robert  Eugene,  Fort  Myers. 

Wittgins,  Stephan  Max.  Vero  Beach. 

Wilkerson.  David  Lee.  West  Palm  Beach. 

Williams.  Alfronzla,  Tampa. 

Williams,  Ben  Harold.  St.  Petersburg. 

WilU.ims,  Maurice  Theron,  Ocala. 

Williams,  Robert  Earl.  Cantonme"nt. 

WiUiams.  Robert  L..  Tampa. 

Wilson.  John  Robert,  St.  Petersburg. 

Win.ston,  Ernest  Gregory,  Miami. 

Worlds,  James  Allen,  Tampa. 

Wright,  Larry.  Jacksonville. 

Young,  James  Howard,  Port  Lauderdale. 

Zamora,  W'Ufredo  Pantaleon,  Miami. 


FLORIDA — continued 
Air  Force 
Collins,  Guy  Fletcher,  Miami 
Hampton,  Frederick  Jordan.  Gainesville. 
Kebrll,  Herbert  Albert.  Ormond  Beach. 
Merry,  Donald  Lewis.  Pass  A  Grille  Beach. 
Reed,  Marlon  Eugene,  Winter  Garden, 
Tosh,  Brent  John.  Cocoa. 

Marine  Corps 

Alexander,  Kerry,  Port  Pierce. 
Allen,  Herbert  Marshall,  Winter  Haven 
Anderson,  David  Michael.  Miami, 
Anderson,  Phillip  Russell.  Jacksonville. 
Anderson,  Ralph  Tommy.  St.  Petersburg. 
Anderson,  Robert  James,  Dunedln, 
Anderson,  William  Mark,  Opa  Locka. 
Arnold,  Robert,  Tampa. 
Bacote,  Moses  June.  St.  Petersburg 
Ballard,  Norman  Casey,  Felda. 
Ballou,  David  Allan,  St.  Petersburg. 
Baptlste,  Michael  Bradford,  Tampa. 
Bartle,  Barry  George.  Longwood 
Beasley,  Johnnie  Harold,  Lakeland. 
Beauchamp,   Kevin   Patrick,   Fort   Lauder- 
dale. 

Bell,  Gary  Joseph,  Winter  Park. 
Bell,  Ruben.  Jr.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Benedict,  Joseph  Wayne,  Jacksonville. 
Bloomfield,  Harry  Gene,  Jacksonville, 
Brady,  Terry  Philip,  Tallahassee, 
Brittle,  Adrian  Coogle.  Jr,.  Tampa. 
Brooks,  David  Leroy.  Limona. 
Brown,  Byron  Lea,  Titusville. 
Brown,  Davis  Freeman,  Winter  Park. 
Brown.  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  Casselberry. 
Brown,  William  Leo,  Deland. 
Bruce,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Buckles,  Wlliiam  Thomas,  Hollywood. 
Burrls,  Franklin  Ivan,  Jr,,  Largo. 
Chessher,  Charles  Michael,  Crestvlew, 
Clark,  Isaac  Nathaniel,  Jacksonville, 
Clark,  John  Howard,  Jr.,  Tampa. 
Clarkson,  Gerald  Joseph,  Jacksonville, 
demons,  Larry  Raymond,  Kisslmmee. 
Colburn,  Denver  Dewey,  Jr..  Brooksville. 
Coleman,  Ronald  Dean,  Tarpon  Springs. 
Conner,  Idus  James,  Lake  Alfred. 
Conway,  Raymond  Terrence,  Miami, 
Corbltt,  DeWayne.  Jacksonville  Beach. 
Corcoran.  William  Richard,  Hollywood. 
Crawford,  Richard.  Ocalla. 
Cromwell,  Robert  Walter.  Hollywood. 
Curtis,  Thomas  Guy,  Jr..  Lakeland. 
Darden,  Larry  Euel,  Orlando, 
Decker,  Allan  George,  Westwood  Orlando 
Denham,  Gall,  Jr.,  Pensacola. 
Denhoff,  Thomas  Edward,  Tampa. 
Dick,  Alan  Jay,  Jacksonville. 
Dixon,  David  Ernest,  Miami. 
Dodd,  James  William,  Tampa. 
Eberle,  Ronald  Earl,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Fischer,  Kenneth  Edward,  Eustls. 
Fischer.  Roy  Scott.  Lakel,<nd. 
Foard,  Wallace  Billany,  Jr,,  Miami, 
Frederick,  Douglas  Lloyd,  Jacksonville. 
Freeman,  Eugene  L;  rry,  Jr..  Lake  City. 
Frost,  Richard  Hammond.  Holmes  Eearh. 
Gaskin.  David  Wi'Iia:n,  Decrtie'.d  Beach. 
Gast,      William      Flaymond,      Jacksonville 
Beach. 

General,  Carl  Lewi.s,  Jacksonville. 
Gipson.  George  Wttley,  Miami. 
Glazar,  Aar;n.  Zane  Hi.w.'vrd,  Tan.pa 
Glenn,  Michael  O.  Roy.  Indialantic, 
Goi,  Louis  Charles,  San  Antonio, 
Goodson.  Tlionias  Hear  ■,  .Mii^mi. 
Grant,  Stephen  Mitchell,  Miami, 
Greer.  Matthew  Ernest.  Ea.-t  Palatka. 
Gregory.  Herbert  Lee.  III.  Tampa. 
Grundy,  Anthony  Warren,  Clearview. 
Hadsock,  V;iLam  -Mired  Tarp  Jii  Springs. 
Hair,  Robert  Lee,  Monticello, 
Hardwlck,  Tommv.  Miami. 
Harless,  Carl  Clarmcc,  Jacksonville. 
Harrell.  Stanley  Moore.  Miami, 
Harrington,  Patrick  Jumps,  Hollywood. 
Hetrick.  Carl  Post.  Gainesville 
Hicks,  Benny  ,Joc.  ren.=acoia. 
Hitchcock,  Ralph  John,  .'acksonville. 
Holmes  Clevciaud,  St   P;.ter_'burj. 
Houdashelt,  Francis  Gerald.  Pensacola. 


FLORIDA — continued 
Marine   Corps 

Hubbard.  Thomas  Lee.  Fort  White. 
Hubbard   Tuny  Gene,  Orland.i 
Huber.  Stephen  Lee,  Carol  City 
Irwin,  Robert  Joseph,  Hollywood. 
Johnson,  James  Alvln,  Miami 
Jones,  Joseph  Richard,  Sr.nl',  rd 
Jones,  William  Stanley,  Orlando 
Knight,  Hubert  Charles.  Cantonment. 
Kurlin.  Wayne  Carlton.  Orange  Park. 
Kyle.  Donald  Charles,  Mian-.l 
Lentz,  Douglas  Alan,  Orance  Park. 
Lewis,  James  R'^bbins,  Jr  ,  Pinella.s. 
Lewis,  Steven.  Orlando 
Mangrum.  Riclvard  Gale,  Lynn  Haven, 
Masters  Edward  u;y,^ps.  Winter  Haven. 
Mathias,  Robert.  Fort  Lauderdale, 
McCall,  Billie  Ray,  Winter  Haven. 
McKee,  Waltc-r  Hoy,  Paiinm.i  City. 
McKinney,  Wesly  Junii.r.  Tampa. 
McNac,  Donald  Charles.  Cantwiiment. 
Medlm.  Jackie  M^nr  je,  S.-.ii'i.rd. 
Melton.  Jackie  Lee.  Winter  Haven. 
Memrry,  Al  Dcwitt   Eat.nv.lle 
Mi-.luta,  Edward  Michael,  Hlaleah. 
Moore.  Hercule.-.  Lpc.  Brook'  ille. 
-MucV-.ler'-y.  James  Richard,  .Mi  init 
Nalmo.  Joseph  Peter.  Jr..  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Npilspn.  Ma?nus  Carl   West  Palm  Beach. 
Noble,  Lewis  Raulerson,  Jacksonville, 
Noles,  Gary  Edwin,  East  Wahneta. 
Norman,  Miciiael  Warren,  Oriandii. 
O'Connor.  Michael  Barry,  Winfr  Haven. 
Oliver,  Romniie.  Orlando 
Owens,  Harold  Eugene,  Mayport 
Patrick.  Albert  r.'srl.  Gra Seville 
Peeks.  Lee  Roy  ridred.  Daytona  Beach. 
Proctor.  Johnny  Lee.  Melrose. 
Ramey,  Thomas  Ballard,  Pensac  la. 
Kalva,  Warren  Henry.  Jr..  ,Sh,d;n':ar. 
Reilly,  Raymond  rr.trick.  L.ike  Wcrth. 
Roberts,  David  John,  Miami 
Robert'',  Pranl:  James,  Elkton 
Rusiiine,  Jan^es  Munroe    Pon.'-.-..oln, 
Schryver.  Peter  Edward,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Scot-.  Jeremiah,  Miami 
Scott,  Prest  jn  Rj.fe-.-elt   Century. 
Sellers,  Floyd  Eulpup,  Caryville 
Sexton,  Phillip  Edward.  Orlando. 
Shafer.  Gary  Ch.ri.^  lopher,  Jack.sonviUe. 
Shellield.  Roy  H'^nry,  Fr.jftproi-1 
Shelley,  Stephen  .-Viuirew,  St,  Atisustine. 
Shorter,  Robert  Lee.  GainesMlle 
.Smiley.  Frankie  Lee.  Miami. 
Smith.  Jack  Siei)hen,  Perry. 
.Smith.  James  Pratt,  Tampa 
Smith.  John  .•".roi  er.  Tampa 
Spicer,  Jonathan  Nathaniel.  Miami 
Stedman,  Paul  Francis-,  Lakeland 
Stewart,  Donny  Ra;  .  Hon-.e'  tead. 
Stewart,  Ralpti  Carson.  Jacksonville. 
.Stoddard.  Jan  Martiue.  ,Iacksonvil!e. 
Strickland.  Billie  Granvil,  Sarasota. 
Tayl.jt.  David  Stuii.rt.  Jr.,  Hilli.'.rd. 
Taylor,  Jame.-.  M.anii, 
Valrie,  Dwight  Theodore,  Ocala, 
Vickery,  Frederick  .AL,  III.  Gainesville. 
Wallace.  Jackie  Elmore,  .■\popka, 
Wallace.  Lemon.  Jr..  Tai/.pa, 
Warner.  Douglas  Leroy,  Orlaiido. 
Watts,  Frank  Taylor.  Pensacola. 
Whisenant.  Perry  Shelton.  Cocoa. 
Whitman.  Jerry  Ronald.  Boca  Raton. 
Wildy.  Shirley, 'jr..  Panama  City 
Wilhoit,  Robert  Steve,  Jacksonville. 
Williams.  Samuel.  Tampa. 
Wmslow.  William  David.  Orlando 
Woodall.  Jerry  Rues.  Mount  Dora. 
Wyatt.  Phillip  Edsar,  St   Petersburs 
Wyrick,  David  Keith.  N(  rth  P<  rt  Chariot. 
YarSer.  Vernon  I^e,  Jacksonville. 
Y'oumans.  Dan  Randcl.  Jacksonville. 

Navy 
.Alday.  Danny  Wade.  Tall.->.ha.ssee. 
-Atwood.  Charles  Aaron,  Jr,,  Miami. 
Chavotis,  Samuel  Calhoun.  Jr,,  Crjss  City. 
Darville.  Edward  R,,  III.  Hialeali. 
HoUingsworth,  Michael  Den,  Li-rie  Park. 
Johnson.  Wallact  B.,  III.  Pensacola. 
Lockwood.  Kenneth  Charlcj.  I'oUywood. 
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Savy 

Mole.  Malc-olm  O-oTrey    Dfland 
Petersf.n    Th-imas  Wavne   Lake  Wells 
Scartxnni^h    Rus«-!l  Willi   Duiinellon 
Tarrance   Jair.e.s  Cur*...s   Jacksonville 
Webb    Daniel  David    Saras'ita. 

Allen   Terry  Jr     Newman 

Armstrong   Atwei!  Asbell    Brunswick 

Bdlley   Oene  Thorn  m   Villa  Rica 

B.iUey   J  imes  A.v'.n    Ryrj  ii 

BarnHby   RoUnd  Nathaniel   Port  Bennlng. 

Beam    Raymond.  O.au worth 

Beauford.  Samue:  P    Atlanta 

Bedifood.  Jimmy.  MlUedgevlMe 

Bennett.  Charles  Duine   Calhoun 

Bennett.  George  Ro«ers   Plta^erald 

Bernard.  WlUUm  Edwin.  Columbus. 

Berry.  Charlie  E  .  Atlanta 

Berry   Joe  Cievel  ind   .Svlv;*nU 

Betleyoun   Oola  Calvin    Macon 

Blddulph.  Thomas  Arthur   Atlant.i. 

Black.  Harvey.  HiwklnsvUle. 

Blair.  Kenneth  R.iy   Mableton. 

Biount.  Jimes  Curtis.  Columbus 

B^Ji^rt.  Charles  Robert.  McDonough. 

Bo^QO.  Roland  Ml,-hael    Iron  City 

Bowgian.  Daniel  Raymond   Elberton. 

Boz«man.  Dwlght  Ervyn   Cochran 

Brantley.  David  Watson    Brunswick. 

Brlcker.  William  Edward.  Decatur 

Brltt.  Kenneth  J3hn.  Norr-rosa 

Brock,  Randy  Hoffman   Austei: 

Br  )oka.  Leon  Ray   McDonough 

Brown.  Donald  WUUam,  Fort,  Benning 

Brown.  Joe  Divld.  Augusta 

Bryant,  Freddie  James.  Vienna 

Bryson.  Johnny  Ray.  College  Pnrk 

Burgamy.  Ernie  Lee.  Wrlght^svKle 

Burroughs    Emanuel  Fero   M.Bean, 

Bvrd,  Walter  Fr^nk   Jr  .  V:d  ii:  i 

C  imacho.  Gregorla  Meno.  Toccoa 

Campbell.  George  .Allen.  Columbus. 

C  impbe;:.  Gordon  Allan,  Atlanta. 

Cimpfleld.  Melvln.  Savanaiih 

Carpenter.  William  Johnny.  Butler 

Ciaey.  Johnny  Dale   Moultrie 

Chapcaan.  Billy   JeffersonvlUe 

Clark.  Billy  Earl.  Columbus 

Cine,  Charles  William,  Dal  ton 

Clovts.  Franklin,  Cedartown 

Clogglns.  James  Terry.  Griffin 

C..e.  Timothy  Jr  .  Newnan 

CjlUer.  .Alonzo  Carlton,  Rlverd.ile. 

C  >ndon.  Frank  .Alloyslus   .AugusU. 

Ci  ndrey   George  Thomaa.  Ill,  Atlann 

C  .ok,  John  Wli:i.im.  Jr  ,  Atlanta 

C   ok.  Patrick  Henry   Jr    Marietta, 

Cj  ,'per  James  Ennls.  Dublin. 

Cooper.  John  Rando.ph   Jr    Lavrencevllle. 

Corn.  Jack  Alvln.  Ranger 

Corry,  Charles  Michael,  W.idhmgton. 

<'i>uch,  Robert  Edward.  .Senola 

Cousin.  Robert  Lee.  HogansvUle 

Crow.  Edward  David,  Columbus 

Cruse.  Gary  Robert.  Dal  ton 

Divia,  Herbert  Carson,  BlairsvUle. 

Divls.  Jerry  Lloyd.  Resaci 

Del.ilgle,  Theus  Everett*.  Wcjynesboro 

DKkerson.  Thomvs  Gerald.  Thoma=.ton 

Dlsmuke.  .Albert  Royce.  Swalnsboro 

Dixon,  Donaid  Wayne.  Rome 

Dvkes.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Tift    n 

Earles.  .Arthur  James,  Columbus 

E.ives,  Fra.ik  George,  Atlanta. 

Elliott.  .Anthony  Ed*ln.  Galnsville. 

Eukel,  David  Dean,  Columbus. 

Kvans.  Freemon,  Gordon. 

Evans,  Michael  Eugene.  Greens':>3ro 

P-iircloth.  EllU  Lovlne,  Bralnbrldge, 

Fields.  WUUe  Stephen,  Micon. 

Folmar   Harris  .Alan.  Pelham 

Pox.  Richard  Herbert.  Atlanta 

Franklin.  John  Alvin.  Rossville. 

Ptiller.  George  Ron.^ld,  Thomaaton 

Puller  Johnny  Th  ;ma.<.  D.ilLis. 

Gadd.s   Jon.ithan  Re y  il.  Qultm.in. 

Gaddy   WUUe  Gene,  Gnffln 

Gaines.  Gregory  Randall.  .Atlanta. 


GCuKciA     <x)n  tin  lied 
ArjTiy 
Galloway.  Sam  Harm,  VIdalla. 
Oantt.  Johnny  Edward,  Rome 
Garrett.  Ernest  William.  Hlawa««ee 
Ciates.  Jame.s  Waiter.  Atlanta 
Glover   Dinaid  Lawrence   Pelham 
Glover   WllUe  Edward    MarletU 
Gober   Billy  WUUe   M(inri>e 
GoswUk    I-arry  Eugene   .Ad.^lrsvlUe 
Goudelrx:k   Fnrrtst.  Galnsville 
Green.  Eugene.  .Swalnaborn 
Green,  Ronald  P'rank.  Chamblee 
Green.  Stanley  .NorrU.  Macon 
GrlfTln   Garland  Alex   Jr    Coolidge. 
Grltns    WU.lam  .Arltnd    W.iycross 
Gr'joms   Rlch.ird  Janie.s.  Atlanta. 
Gnisa.  BlUv  .Moiir  le   Columbus 
Hale,  Hoills  Rav,  Uill.ts 
Hall.  Charle.s  Wivne   Griffin 
Hall,  Jackie  W.ivne   Norniin  Park 
Hilstead,  .Steplien  I  loyd    Bilnbrldge 
H.imllton,  James  Edward.  .AdalrgvlUe. 
Hammond    Herbert  Lee   Atlanta 
H.incc)ck.  WllU.im  r>ler    Brunswick. 
Harding.  .Steve  Aldman.  .Augusta. 
H-irdlson   Allen  (".Arson   Macon 
H.irnion    Lewis  Andrew   .Atlanta. 
H  irper  Jona  Divld   Jr    Coolidge. 
H.^rre.l.  WUUiim  Franklin.  Adel 
Henry.  WUUe  U-e   Lakeland 
Herren   Ronald  Wayne.  Marietta. 
Hill.  Larry  Edwin   West  Point, 
nines,  .Arthur,  GrintvlUe 
Hodges,  Joseph.  MldvUle 
Holcomb.  Daniel.  Columbus 
HJlland.  Eddie  Herm m.  Lifayette. 
Holt.  Richard  .Ancll.  Atlanta 
Honaker.  Raymond  Kermlt  Jr    Brunsw 
Hounshell.  Jeffrev  David.  Decatur. 
Howell,  Ben  WiIU.h   Tennile 
Hudson.  S.iinuel  Bernard.  (ilennvlUe, 
Hulsey.  Larry  Bryson,  Galnesv-llle 
Hulsey,  Roger   P  iwder  Springs 
Humphrey.  Johnny  William.  VIdalla 
Humphries.  Bennle  Frank    Dawson 
Hunter    W^tshlngum    .AiL^nta. 
Jackson.  .Allen  Verone    Moultrie. 
Jackson.  WUUe.  .Albany 
James.  Bobbv   UowersviUe 
James.  Eten  .Nlnkey.  Rlceboro 
James  3.unuel  Reese.  II.  CarroUton 
Jarrard,  Jerry  Edwin,  Buford. 
Jarvis.  WUUam  Thomas,  .Savannah. 
JetTerson.  Nelson.  Jr  .  Columbus. 
Joiner,  William  Franklin,  Falrburn 
Jones.  Ciary  C  ,  East  Point. 
Jones,  Joseph  Barry.  Lyons. 
Jones,  Ji«eph  Melvln.  Eastman 
Kelley.  Nathaniel.  SttKkbndge 
Kenerly.  Warren  Eugene.  Griflln. 
Kerr.  James  Clayton,  Palmetto. 
Kimble.  Eddie  Claude.  McDonough. 
Klnasz,  Monte  Clifford,  Gnffln. 
Km,:  Johnny.  Columbus. 
Knight.  Billy.  Climax 
Lang.  MaliKjr  David.  Jr  .  .Savannah, 
Langford.  Robert  Candler,  Atlanta. 
Lasslter.  David  Steven.  .Atlanta. 
League.  Roy  Barry.  Tallapoosa. 
Leavell.  Melvln  Riindoiph   .Atlanta, 
Lee.  .Anthony  Irvin   R<jssville 
Lindsey,  Edward  Byron.  Dublin, 
Unse,  Kenneth  Da\id,  Atlanta, 
Long,  Herllhy  Toun.send.  Macon. 
Mallard.  .Morns  A    Jr  .  Chamblee. 
Martin.  Bennie  Louis.  La  Grange. 
Massey.  Michael  Jay.  Columbus 
Mattox.  Wilbur  Florence,  QilnesvlUe 
.Mayo.  Marvin  Lacy,  College  Park 
McBurrows.  Wendell  D  .  .Abbeville. 
McCan  Claude.  Jr    .Alph.iretta. 
McCoilum.  Robert  Henry.  Marietta. 
McKpt.zie   WiUle  James.  ByronvlUe. 
.McKlbben.  Ray.  Cedartown. 
McKlnnle.  Herman.  .Augusta 
Melton.  Dennis  Carol.  RossvlUe. 
Miller.  Charles  Russell.  Augusta. 
Mitchell.  L  irry  Ltvm.  Valdosta. 
Monfort   Bennle  Ft, ink,  .Albany. 
Moore.  Kenneth  Dee.  VIdalla. 
Morgan,  Jackie  MarceU.  HomervlUe. 
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Army 
M(Trls,  Robert  Davis.  Savannah 
Mwrrls,  Thomas  Hall.  Stockbrldge 
Mosley  Flobert  Lee.  Atlanta 
Nesbltt.  Johnny  B  .  Danville 
Norrld   HoUls  R  mney.  La  Grange 
Overstreet.  R.  ger  Wayne.  Columbus. 
Palmer  Leon  .Alton.  Mableton. 
Palmer   MULird  L.imar.  Cl.irksvlUe. 
Pinnell,  Waller  Thaxton.  .Atlant.<< 
Psrker  Richard  .Anthony.  Buford 
Pelham,  Earl  Ant'iony.  Jr  .  Augusta. 
Pickett   Morn,-  Calvin.  Boston. 
Plttman,  WUham  T.,  Bogart 
Poe.  Jerry  Lynn   Dalton 
Powell    Raymond  Alan,  Forest  Park 
Powell,  William.  C<5lumbus 
Pratt,  Fred  Omar.  Columbus 
Queen,  Donald  Wayne.  Epworth 
Hamplev.  Charles  Howard.  Chamblee 
Ra;idall   James  G.irv.  Atlanta 
Register.  Roy  Carroll.  Valdosta. 
KeU  h   .Merrill  Dile,  Jr  .  Atlanta. 
Reld,  David  r>ui.ild.  Au.steU 
Held.  Johnnie  Gene  Augusta. 
Rich  irdson.  Danny  Joe,  Covington. 
Rlchard.son.  WilUe  Lee.  Valdosta, 
Richey   Tlicm.is  Earl   Atlaiita 
Rlckerson.  .Albert  Leonard.  Swalnsboro 
Robinson  H'-rman  David.  La  Grange 
Roper.  Claude  Tillman   Gainesville 
Rowland.  Thomas  W  .  Macon 
Rudolph.  Richard  Joseph.  Atlanta. 
Sapp.  WUUam  Edward.  Ludowlcl. 
Savacool.  Paul  Ross.  Jr  .  August,! 
Scales,  Dougla.^,  Lithonla 
Schoepflln.  Charles  Duaine.  Atlanu 
Ick.  Shaffer.  Earl  riiomas.  Sr  .  Covington. 

Shannon.  Lorov,  Jr  .  Dawson. 
Simpson.  Johnny  Cleveland.  Elberton 
-Simpson.  Otis  Ravmond.  Fayettevllle 
S.rmir..s.  .Albert  Wilson,  Jr  .  Waycross. 
Smith  Charles  Lee.  .Atlant.i 
■Smith.  Donald  Lamar.  Bartow, 
".mlth.  Edgar  Larue.  W.idley. 
Smith.  Emory  Morel.  Sylvanla, 
.■mith,  Jerry  Lynn.  Newnan 
Smith.  Kenneth  Douglas.  College  P  irk 
Spurlln.    Daniel    Raymond.    .Atlanta 
Suit.  Gro\er  Lvnn.  Rockmart 
Sutherland.  Bobbv  Collins.  Meddli-ton. 
Swancey.  Rand.ill  Fillmore,  Clarkston, 
Sykes.  Don  Carlos  .Savannah 
Taylor,  Jame.s  Alton.  Atlanta, 
Taylor,  Robert  L  ,  Columbus 
Terry,  Eddie  Tliomas,  .Manchester 
Thacktr.  Grady  N.orcro,=s. 
Thompson.  Onnie.  Jr  .  Twin  City, 
Tlgner.  John  Henry,  Columbus 
nUmon.  WlUlc  Sandford,  Ambrose 
Turner,  Philip  Gerald,  Jackson 
Valle.  Francisco  Louis,  Columbus 
V.iughan,  Egbprt  R  .  Alpharetta. 
Vaughan.  Harry  Kenneth,  Alpharelt.i, 
V.'.ughan,  Claude  Franklin.  McRae 
W.ide  Nathaniel.  .Augusta 
W.Uker.  Clifton.  Butler, 
Walthall  Charles  Edward,  Palmetto. 
V.'eaver,  Joseph  Robert.  Jr.,  Sylvester. 
Weaver.  Philip  Warren.  College  Park, 
\VeUs,  Connie  Vergel,  Tarrytown. 
'A'enrlck,  Philip  Bruce,  Columbus. 
Wesson.  Lanny  Lamar,  Cedar  Town. 
West.  James  L.uny.  Smyrna. 
Wester,  WUburn  Kdward,  Cedirtowp. 
White.  Albert,  Dewell.  Atlanta, 
White.  Harold  Lee,  Columbus. 
White.  Robert  Randolph.  Jr  .  Thomson 
WUcox,  John  Arthur,  Jr  .  Moultrie. 
Williams.  .Arthur,  Jr..  Savannah. 
William.'.,  Cal  WilUs,  Augusta, 
W.lUams.  Howard.  Columbus, 
Williams  Kenneth  Jerry.  Dalton, 
WUUam.s,  Roosevelt,  Jakm 
Wolf    Djwltt  Joseph    Columbus. 
Woods.  Ray  Houston,  Cedartown. 
Yarbrough,  Lester  G.irnell.  Kingsland 
Young,  George  Lamar.  Gainesville. 
Youngblood.  Boyd  James.  Dlllard 
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GEORCL*— continued 
Air  Force 
Berry.  WUUam  Arthur.  Savannah, 
Hertleln.  George  B.,  ni.  Decatur, 
1  Kid.  Larry  Richard.  Chamblee. 

Marine  Corps 
Audington.  Zack  Taylor,  Clermont. 
.Miderson.  Ronald  Carlls.  Columbus. 
.Arnold.  Moses  Anthony.  Union  City, 
Bennett.  James  Stephen,  Augusta, 
biggers.  Lewis  Lamar.  Metter, 
Bird.  George  Allison.  III.  Savannah. 
Bridges.  R.  B  ,  Jr.,  Amerlcus, 
iJMtt,  Billy  WinJord.  Atlanta, 
Bntt.  Ted  Dennis.  Decatur. 
Brunt.  Arthur  Lee.  Valdoeta, 
BuiTlngton,  Fred,  Smyrna. 
Burnett.  Richard  James.  Atlanta. 
Busby,  WUUam  Russell,  Sylvester, 
CUisholm,  James.  Savannah. 
Christie,  James  Miller.  Augusta. 
Coleman.  Lenard.  Portal. 
Craig.  Thomas  Richard,  Jr..  Atlanta. 
C.;rry.  Jimmy  Lee,  Macon, 
Deese.  Jack  Dempsey.  Columbus. 
U^xlson.  David  Paul.  Atlanta, 
LlUs,  John  Patrick,  Cochran. 
Evans.  Albert.  Macon. 
L. ans.  Paul  Raymond.  Iron  City. 
Hoyd.  Alan  Gregory,  Atlanta, 
Ki  rdham.  Kenneth  Charles.  Macon. 
Foster.  WUUe  James.  West  Point. 
Freeman.  Willie  Lee.  MlUedgevlUe. 
Liaines.  Thomas  Gale.  Ludowlcl. 
tiibson,  John.  Rlceboro, 
Ci^ieii,  Richard  Dean.  Augusta, 
(.irant,  Phllo  Derrick.  III.  Uzella, 
Grovner,  Allen  Jerome,  St.  Simons  Island. 
H  iigler,  Cecil  Morris,  Albany. 
H.imbrlck,  James,  Jr,.  Atlanta. 
Harrison.  Ricky  Gene.  Thomaston, 
Henderson.  Billy  Hugh.  Moultrie, 
Hesterlee.  Ray  Wesley.  Forest  Park, 
H  jlmes.  Nathan.  Columbus, 
Hxxl,  Carlton  Harvey.  BarnesvlUe. 
H.idson.  Roy.  Perry. 
Iiiman.  James  Wesley.  Valdosta. 
Jackson.  Calvin  Otis.  Columbus. 
Jamee.  Mark  E\erett.  Bremen, 
Jenkins.  Robert  Wiley,  Gray, 
J.hnson.  David  Lee.  Coltimbus, 
Johnson.  George  Milton,  Clarkston. 
Juhnson.  Horace.  Jr..  Macon. 
Jones.  George  Edward,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Jones,  Ronnie  Joe,  Macon, 
Jordan.  Joseph  Lamar.  Thomaston. 
Junklns.  Johnny  Juergen.  Marietta. 
Justice.  Richard  Lee,  Rome, 
King.  De  Wayne.  Douglas, 
King.  Larry  Eugene,  Macon, 
Lamberton.  George  Magee.  II.  DoraviUe. 
Lanier.  James  Arthur.  Guyton, 
Laslie,  Joseph  Taylor.  Jr.,  Attapulgus. 
Leary,  Solomon.  Macon. 
Little,  Donnie  Hugh.  Atlanta. 
Long.  Douglas  Leonard.  Jr..  Savannah. 
-Martin.  Charles  Thomaa,  Oakwood, 
-Maybury,  Thomas  Vincent.  Chamblee. 
McElrath.  Winston.  Jr..  Atlanta. 
McLendon.  Ralph  Werner.  Columbus. 
Meadows.  Artls  Wilbur.  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Morris.  Robert  Wesley,  Macon, 
Mulkey.  Terry  Lee.  Smyrna, 
•MuUls.  Marvin  Burnett.  Jr.,  Valdosta. 
Murphy.  David.  Grimn, 
Murray.  Michael  Van.  Macon. 
•Nash,  Thomas  Steven.  Atlanta, 
Nelson.  Rayford,  Albany. 
O  Keeie.  Timothy  John.  Kennesaw. 
Ouom.  Steven  Craig.  Atlanta. 
O-Aens,  Thomas  Rudolph.  Tlfton. 
Painter.  Gary  WUUam.  Smyrna. 
Parker.  Donald  Fredrick.  Dalton. 
Perry,  Earnest,  Columbus, 
Poole.  Melvin.  Glenwood, 
Porter,  Oscar  KUpatrlc.  Jr.,  Albany, 
Powell.  Charle.s  Thomas.  Columbus. 
Pre.vley,  James  Henry.  Ashburn. 
Piirser.  David  Arthur.  Columbus, 
Range,  Thomas  Ronnie.  Jr..  Conyers. 


CEOBGiA — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Reese,  Jamee  Robert,  Griffin. 
Reld,  Benjamin  Herschell,  Atlanta. 
Richardson,  Eugene,  III,  Marietta. 
Robinson,  John  Calvin,  II,  Savannah. 
Rumsey,  Melvln  Darryl.  Marietta. 
Scott,  WllKe  Charles,  ThomasvlUe. 
Sepulveda,  lawrence  Kennet.  Valdosta. 
Seward.  V/llUam  Henry.  Atlanta, 
Sharp,  Lufkin  Scott,  Gainesville, 
Sherfleld,  Bruce,  Jr.,  Cedartown. 
Simmons.  Frank  Rudolph.  Decatur. 
Sltten,  Johi.ny  Wayne.  Rome. 
Smith.  Charles  Daniel.  Smyrna. 
Smith,  Charles  Eugene,  HapevUle, 
Smith.  Michael  Anthony.  Tlgnall, 
Smith.  Robert  Joseph,  Columbus, 
Smith.  Russell  Lamar,  Brunswick. 
Spotemskl.  Serge  Walter,  Plnerldge. 
Terrell.  WUUam  Lee.  Chickamauga, 
Thaxton,  Johnny  R.,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Thomas,  Nathan,  Appling. 
Thurmond,  Edward  Scott,  Augusta, 
Turner,  Michael  Barry,  Decatur. 
Tiu-ner,  Milan  Elliot,  Atlanta. 
Vessell,  W  jyns  Jackson,  Senola. 
Vlckers,  Robert  Lee.  Atlanta. 
Wallln.  Dennis  Ray,  Lafayette. 
Walton,  Harold  Lee,  HapevUle. 
Watklns,  Earl  Weldon,  Jr  ,  Decatur. 
Wells,  James  Randall,  Garden  Ci'y. 
Wesley,  Ernest  Lamar,  Stockbrldge 
White,  Thomas  Mitchell,  La  Grange, 
Williams,  FYeddy  Roosevelt,  Plains, 
Williams,  Ray,  Atlanta 
Wood,  Robert  Helm,  Fort  Benning. 
Wyatt,  Charles  Rembert,  East  Point 
Youmans,  James  Nelson.  Savannah. 

Navy 

Anderson.  Franklin  Emmett.  Waverly  Hall 
Chandler.       Anthony       Gordon,       Warner 
Robins. 

Hallman,  Paul  TruvUle,  Atlanta. 
Rlsher,  Clarence  T..  III..  Savannah. 
Stringer,  Anthony  Odell.  Rockmart. 

HAWAII 

Army 
Ahuna,  Abraham  Kaalele,  Honolulu. 
Alameda,  William  Kapena,  Walmanalo 
Andrade,  Kenneth  Scares,  Honolulu. 
Balal,  Andres,  Waipahu, 
Benjamin,  Robert  WlUlam,  Honolulu, 
Cantohos,  Rodney  Salvador,  Waiphau, 
Carlos,  Stephen  G.,  Honolulu, 
Cash,  Morris  Elton,  Honolulu, 
Chun,  Reginald  Wung  Yett.  Honolulu. 
Pactora,  Douglas  George,  Honolulu. 
Hatada,  Fred  Kawallanl  Mas,  Hilo. 
Jarrett,  Frederick,  Kaneohe. 
Jeremla,  Alekl  Homes,  Pearl  City, 
Johnson,  Oldeon  Plcha,  Honolulu, 
Kaaklmaka,  Algernon  P.,  Jr,,  Honolulu. 
Kahana,  Samuel  Kauluhalmal,  Honolulu. 
Kalus,  Solomon,  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
Keahl,  Gene  Luther,  Ewa  Beach. 
KovaloS,  Joseph  Thomas,  Honolulu. 
Levlnthol,  John,  Jr.,  Honolulu. 
Llndberg,  Robert  Raymond,  Honolulu. 
Marshall,  Donald  Fisher,  II,  Honolulu. 
Mohl,  Wolfgang  Tony  Otto,  Papalkou. 
Okumura,  Elarl  Aklo,  Honolulu. 
Pascal,  Ivan  Klmokeo,  Honolulu, 
Rlbucan,  Van  V.,  Hamakuapokok, 
Rodriguez,  Arturo  Serna,  Honolulu. 
Rodriguez,  Frank  Louis,  Honolulu, 
Sakal,  Ernest  Selchl,  Hawl. 
Salazar,  John.  Honolulu. 
Sarocam.  Joseph.  Waipahu. 
Soriano,  James  Gabriel.  HalUmalle. 
Takemoto,  Kenneth  James.  Wahlawa. 
Tomllnson.  Jones  Eugene.  Walanae 
Valdez,  Fernando  Marcelo.  Pepeekeo.  . 
Victor.  George  M..  Honolulu. 
Villon.  Caslmlro.  Paia. 
Wark,  Daniel  Edward,  Honolulu, 

Marine  Corps 
Paleafine,  Slsifo,  Honolulu. 
Johnson,  Michael  Elliott,  Hlckam  AFB. 
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Marine  Corps 
Kapalu.  George  Kuamoo.  Walluku. 
Kekahuna,  WUUam  Antone.  Honolulu. 
Kiaha,  Rodney  Slu,  Pearl  City, 
Littler,  James  L.  M..  III..  Honolulu. 
Llanes,  Harold  Leroy,  Nanakuli. 
.shimabukuro,  Kenyu.  Hilo. 
Tauanuu.  Pelesasa  Solomona.  Honolulu. 
Wire,  Eugene  Charles,  Waipahu. 
Woodward,  Stanley  Kamakl.  Hanalel. 

.Vary 
English.  Philip  Dominic  K  .  Honolulu. 
Newman.  Clifford  Auhuna,  Wahiawa, 
Soderstrom,  Michael  Dennis,  Honolulu. 
Taylor.  William  Robert,  Honolulu, 
Wolter,  Steven  Ross.  Hilo. 

IDAHO 

Army 
.\nderson,  James  Barton.  American  Falls 
Bellamy,  Anthony  Rodney.  Boise 
Benton,  Johnny  William.  Jerome, 
Boggess,  Edward  James,  Lewiston. 
Damiano,  Leroy  Edward,  Harrison. 
Evans,  Gary  Gene,  Heyburn. 
Frazler,  Gary  Virgil,  Pocatello. 
Haile,  Donald  Jack,  Caldwell 
Lamb,  Colin  Edward,  Caldwell. 
Lish,  Gilbert  Ray,  Boise. 
McArthur,  Steven  Michael.  Coeur  D'Alene 
Millspaugh,  Cecil  Ray,  Declo 
Rios,  Arturo  Recio,  Idaho  Falls. 
Rotter.  Ralph  Lee.  Lewiston. 
.Smith,  Gary  Clarence.  Pingree 
smith.  James  Andersen.  Blackfoot, 
Snyder.  Michael  Allan.  Lewiston. 
Tews,  Henry  James  William.  Shoshone 
Thomas.  Terrence  Pierce.  Hammett. 
Wheeler.  Michael  T..  Emmett, 

Mar-,ne  Corps 
Boicourt,  Jess  Burton,  Jr  ,  Nampa, 
Gorton,  Ralph  Shoup,  III,  Boise, 
Hosklns,  Sheldon  Dale,  Blackfoot 
Jones.  Howard  Lemuel  Jr  .  Post  Falls. 
Lohman,  Herman  Augusta  Jr  ,  Twin  Falls 
Mitchell,  Lonnle  Ray.  King  Hill. 
O'Brien.  Mark  James,  Tetonia. 
Oliver.  Troy  Robert.  Jr.,  Boise. 
Poletti.  Michael  Lee.  Pocatello, 
SchaflTner,  Marshall  Gust.  Cataldo. 
Skidmore.  Verle  Jennings,  Terreton. 
Tedron.  Daniel  Cline.  MuUan. 
Waldron.  Howard  Bert,  Coeur  D'Alene. 
Wasserman.  Michael  Leon.  Boise 

Navy 
Beasley,  Philip  Arthur,  Boise, 
Curtis.  James  Marvin,  Hagerman. 
Funke.  Thomas  George,  Coeur  D'Alene. 
McNamar.  Jim  Carl.  Mountain  Home. 
Rodriguez,  Samuel  Henri,  Wendell 

ILLINIOS 

Army 
.'Oster,  Joseph  Robert.  Peru. 
Alexander.  Roy  M..  Mt,  Carmel, 
.Allen.  Bobby  Kenneth,  Jonesboro. 
AJles,  James  Kenneth.  Chicago. 
-Alongl.  Michael  Peter,  Jr..  Elmwood  Park. 
.Ambrosini.  John  Steven.  Lockport 
.Anderson.  Francis  Alan.  Sandwuch. 
Anderson,  Justin  Kenneth.  Chicago 
-Anderson,  Randall  Bruce,  Oak  Park. 
-Anderson,  Richard  Gunnar.  Wauconda, 
.Archibald.  Dennis.  Chicago 
Arnold.  Donald  Edwaid.  E.ist  St   Louis. 
Arnold,  Kenneth  W  .  Chicago. 
.^Ttman.  James  Boyd.  Metropolis. 
Babiarz.  Edward  Martin.  Round  Lake 
Bailey.  Floyd  Clark.  Chicago. 
Baker,  Eugene.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Baker,  Reginald,  Chicago. 
Baldwin.  William  Clarence.  Chicago. 
Ballew.  Roland  Lee.  Chicago.  Wilmington. 
Bandy,  Larry  Gene.  KiiiCaid 
Barber.  Ernest  Lee.  Peoria 
Bartels.  Norman  William.  Berwyn. 
Bates.  Larry  Lee,  Lltch.*ield. 
Batt.  Roger  Lee,  Rocheile. 
Uatiaglia,  August  Thomas.  Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS — continued 
ATTtxy 

Battles   Troy  Cleveland.  Peona 
Beatty   Leon.ird   Jr    Chicago 
Beck   Richard  Jiimes  Jr    Chicago 
Belchalc    Paul  Jr    Chicago 
Beli    Donnell.  Venice 
Be^enrv   Jo'in  William    Riverside 
Bieeiel    Robert  Charles.  Chicago. 
Bloomer   Terry  l.*"?    Pekln 
Bodlne   Robert  Lee   Chicago 
B  >etje   William  Wavne.  Rock  Island 
Bugguess    Maurice,  Chicago 
Bornm.iii   Donald  Wayne   Edwaxdsvllle. 
Bovle.  James  Patrick.  Chicago 
Brandon    James  Byrd.  Chicago 
Brent    Gerald  Robert.  Chicago 
Brtmm  John  M    Jonesboro. 
Brrx-kmever.  Delbert  Rav.  Ava. 
Broeffle   Ivan  ClirTorrt   D<">wners  Orove 
Briiwn   BlUv  Jame-i.  Chicago 
Brown   Brvice  Gilbert    Chicago 
Bruwii   Jivieph  Ravmond.  Chicago. 
Briinner   Hi.'.s  W  lii^anij.  Oswego 
Brvaii   Dan  E    Kew.inee 
Bueliler   Leon  Christ.  Red  Bud 
Bugajsky   Kerry  Michael.  Christopher. 
B\illu.  St.iUlev  Alien.  Savanna 
Biirgett   Jiiseph  Scott,  Cahokia 
Burkes.  David  Ronald.  Jr  ,  Elmhurst. 
BArkhart    Michael  James.  Chicago. 
Bi^rzawa   John  Andrew.  JoUet 
Butkus.  Alan  Paul.  Chicago. 
Butler  Rober*  Lee   Peoria 
Campbell.  James  Henry,  Jr  ,  Chicago 
Cannada.  Brian  Jertrev   Des  Plalnes 
Caravef.a   Larrv  Anthur.v,  Cicero 
Carpenter.  Ralph  R  .  Jr  .  Palatine 
Carroll.  William  Eugene,  Lockport 
Cederlund.  Ronald  Michael.  Chicago. 
Ceilettl   Jerry   Sterling 
Cerione,  James  Stunlev.  III.  Dallas  City. 
Cervantez.  Etlward  Eddv.  Chicago. 
Chambers  James  I>)u^'lcs  Markham. 
Clupinskl.  James  Mkhael   Chicago 
Clair.  Jf.mes  Thomao  Chicago. 
Clay.  Karol,  Chicago 
Clavpool   Rhondal  Gene  Martinsville. 
Cofran.  WUUiim  Earl    Homewood. 
Coldren.  Eldon.  De.m   Jr    Flockford 
Conev   L.iwrence  Nels'^n,  Chicago 
Connolly.  Thomas  Charles.  Chicago. 
Cook.  Berniird  James   Blcxjmlngton. 
Cook.  Billy  Lee   Bearrtstown 
Coonev  Thomas  Joseph.  Decatur 
Covev  Gene  Tracv   C.ittage  Hills 
Cowell.  J.imes  Edward.  Chester 
Cravens,  Robert  Milton   Jr    OIney 
Crawford   Bobby  Dean.  Bunojmbe 
Crichton,  Charlw  Frederic,  Shannon. 
CronU!   David  .Michael.  Carbondale 
Crum   Edward  Waldren  Ch.\mpaign. 
Cruthlrd.  George  W    Chicago 
Culleton   Cirson  Gregory.  Lincoln 
Cummlngs.  James  TTiomas.  Jr    Elmhurst 
Curtiii.  James  Christopher.  Chicago 
Curtm.  John  Henrv  Enmlairst. 
Czerwonka  .Au^vist  Emil   Mattoon. 
Dahl   -Albert  Euitene  Aur   ra 
Dale   Dtinald  Ml! ton.  Champaign. 
Dau^herty   Richard  Uivvrence.  Waterloo. 
Davino  Thomas  .Mphonse.  Chicago. 
Davis  Eui^ene  Pester.  Chicago 
Davis  Joe  M.ason.  Chlcaijo 
Davi.^.  Rober'  Joseph   .Abingdon. 
Davis.  Terry  I-ee  Granite  City 
Dawson,  .Andrew  Lee.  Chicago 
Dayton   James  Leslie.  Granite  City 
De  Coste,  David  Anthony.  Mlnooka. 
De  Leon.  R.xJolfo  Chicago 
Delanev.  Herald  Lee,  Streator 
Dematteis   David  Kell.  ColUnsvlUe 
Dencv   K.ir!  Peter  Chicaeo 
Di.Xon   Alonz,,  Lenurd   Pekln 
Donnelly   David   De  Kalb 
Donovan.  Mlch.iel  John   Berwyn. 
Downey,  Patrick  H    Chicago 
Dudek.  J  >seph  Walter.  Chicago. 
Duncan   William  Jay.  Fox  LaJce 
Ealy.  William  Daniel.  .Assumption. 
Elben,  Michael  William.  Decatur. 


ILLINOIS- -continued 
Army 

Elliott   Prank  William  .Streamwood. 
Elliott   Gerald  Lee   Oran;t*  City. 
Engs   Russell  Lartied.  Ill   TaylorvlUe 
Erlckson.  Russell  Martin   Pri-nklln  Park 
Esalg  Phi. Up  John   IlensonvUlc. 
Evans  Joe  Chicago 
Pessender   fixrer  Allen.  Hanover  Park 
Fischer,  Geijrge  Arthur.  Chicago 
Pitch   Gary  Ray.  Bushnell. 
Fleming.  Jerry.  Chicago. 
Pord.  Michael  Eugene.  Qulncy 
F'X   Bernard  Lvle  Decatur 
Prazer  Kenneth  Charles.  Chester 
Prlsbv.  Charles  I^e   East  St   Louis 
Puller,  James  L^irrv.  Granite  City. 
Funston.  Joseph  Ernest.  Galena! 
Garapolo,  Frank  William.  Chicago. 
Gas«en.  Steven  Carl.  Evanston. 
Gavin  Ezra.  Chicago 
Gee  Raymond  Leon.  Jr    Mount  Pulaski 
Gemm  lU  Oronzo,  Chicago. 
Gerlach.  Steven  Henry.  Marengo. 
Glrsch   Robert  Edward.  Sk  k!e 
Olthens.  Richard  Earl   Centralia. 
Gordon,  Darwin  Dale.  Rock  Island. 
Gosnell,  Odls  Leon.  Harvey 
Grange  .\rthur  Charles,  Roxana. 
Grant  Robert  William.  Park  Forest. 
Green.  Richard  Al.  Chicago. 
Grlndol  Philip  Wayne.  Dec;,tur. 
Groene.  D.ivtd   D.ina 
Gross.  Uirrv  M;chnel  Chicago 
Drove.  Walter  Brenneman.  Jr  .  Cary. 
Gubblns.  Eugene.  Albion. 
Gulbranison  David  Arlan.  Rockford. 
Gurvitz.  Jeffery.  Chicago 
Guv.  Allen  Edward,  Rock  Island. 
Guyett.  George  Ervln.  SprlngHeld. 
Hann.  Douglas  John.  Jr..  Morrison. 
Haberman.  Nolan  Donald,  WlUlsvUle. 
Hacek.  James  Duvid  Crystal  Lake. 
Hadley.  James  Stanton.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Hahn.  Dennis  Francis.  Olney. 
Haln<»s.  Michael  Scott,  YorkvlUe 
Hamilton.  Timothy  McKee.  Streator. 
HMmpton.  David  Lee.  Wood  River. 
Hanlk.  Raymcnd  Conrad.  Chicago. 
Han.sen,  Lvle  Wayne.  Steger 
H  irihi;   K;u-1  Richard.  Aurora. 
H-rrrls  Harvev.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Harris,  Jessie  Er^rl,  Peoria 
Harrison.  Jimmie  Hay.  De  Kalb 
Harnson.  Thomas  Edward.  Granite  City. 
Hawk  Jesse  Vlrglnlus,  III.  Roodhouse 
Hazlip  Charles  Edward.  Polo 
Helman.  Sherltn  Andrew.  Edwardsvllle. 
Henderson.  Jonathan.  Chicago 
Henderson,  Monte  Eugene.  Toulon 
Hendrlx.  John  Russell  Huntsville. 
Henson  Charles  Kenneth.  Champaign. 
Hockett.  James  Ravmond.  Blue  Island. 
Hodge.  Charles  Edward.  Chicago 
Hodge.  Thomas  Wayne.  Springfield. 
Holbrook.  Charles  Allen.  Chicago, 
Holden  Robert  PYankim.  Columbia. 
Holeman.  Morris  EUlot.  Chicago 
Hoille.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Holllngsworth,  Nicholas  Le.  Onarga. 
Hon.  Johnny  Joe.  Chicago 
Hoop,  Robert  Gene.  Mattoon. 
Houie  Kirk  Edward,  Peoria. 
Howerter   Bruce  O  .  Canton. 
HudS'-jii.  Richard  Grey.  Springfield 
Huff,  Bruce  Norman.  Chicago 
Hughes.  Robert  Wayne.  Alton. 
Hurley   Noel.  Godfrey. 
Inboden.  J.amea  Ray  Robinson 
Irby,  Charles.  William.  HlUsboro. 
Jacobs.  Thomas  Carlyle.  Bloomington. 
James.  Willie  I^ee.  Chicago 
Jansen.  I>arry  Wayne.  Galesburg. 
Janssen.  Robert  Dean,  .Minonk. 
Jefferson.  Jimmie  Lee.  Chicago. 
Johnson.  Aaron  Gilbert.  Deer  Grove. 
Johnson.  Daniel  Gene.  Rockford 
Johnson.  Henry  L  .  Rockford 
Johnson,  John  Andres,  Chicago 
Johivson,  John  Peter.  Berwyn. 
Johnson.  Lawrence,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS — continued 
Army 
MtaBBon.  Marshall  D  ,  Cairo. 
•k»M,  Dennis  Keith.  Qulncy. 
Jones.  Larry  Wayne.  Bridgeport 
Jones.  Lowen  Leon,  East  St   I^)iils. 
Jones,  Omar  David,  Bloomington 
Jones   William  Thomas.  Decatur 
Jonsson.  Ronald  Brynlel,  Chicago. 
Jordan.  Robert  Leroy.  Jr  .  Paris 
Jowers   Ben.  Jr  .  Peoria 
Kale.  Michael  Robert.  Milan 
Keat<i.  Itobert  George.  Evanston 
Keene   Robert  Michael.  Steger 
Keep.  Donald  Wayne,  Freepiort 
Kellett.  John  Edward,  Galva 
Kelnhofer.  Joseph  Allen.  Hoopeston 
Kennev.  Terry  Joe.  Crystal  Lake 
Klesli.ig.  Crerald  Dennl.s.  Rixkford. 
Kitchen.  Eddie,  Jr  ,  Chicago 
Kl  iusiiig,  Thomas  Patrif-k.  Dcs  Plalnes 
Korando.  Giuor  Kaspcr.  Murphysboro 
Kosar,  Richard  Dennis,  Park  Ridge 
Kowskl,  Edw:ird  John,  Jr  .  Chicago. 
I.aBundy   Joli  i  .\rthur.  Park  Forest 
LaFK'Ui-.  Gerald  John,  Aurora. 
Lake  James  I  le.  Aurora 
Lang.  David  Robert.  Chicago. 
Lang.  Walter  liobln.  Nlles. 
Lanktord.  Jihn  Wayne.  Belleville. 
Latorla.  David  Joseph.  Chicago. 
Lazzarotto,  .Albert  I.  jiks.  River  Grove 
LeFevre.  Brian  Franci.N,  Clwcago 
Ledbetter,  Roger  Dale.  Erownst-nvn. 
Lee,  Steve  D  H'ald,  R.icklord 
Letto,  Roger  William.  Mundclein. 
Lewis.  Leslie  Ross.  Chicago 
Lindner.  John  Michael.  Caseyville 
Lopp,  J.imes  Leonard,  .sc.iles  .M   und, 
Luebke.  John  Charles.  Jr  .  NaperviUe. 
Mack.  Larry  Wesley   Freeport 
Madson.  Robert  Warren.  Alton 
Maksynmv.  Walter  B  .  Chicago. 
Manuel.  Lariy  George.  Eillngh  im 
Martinez,  Rogcllo  Manuel.  Chicago. 
M.ite.  Donald  R:chard.  Chicago 
Maihetiy.  Bobby  Daniel.  O.ik  Lawn 
Mathews.  James  Leonard.  Worth 
Mattson.  Bernard  Charles.  East  Peoria. 
Maltson,  Paul  Edward,  Lake  Bluff. 
Mayberry.  Larry  Eugene.  East  St  Louis. 
Maymon,  David  Mark.  Fairfield. 
McGeaih.  Richard  Allen.  Murphysboro. 
McGee.  Herman.  Chicago 
-McHenry.  Edward  Ctirtls.  Oak  Lawn. 
Mclntire,  Herm  in  Leroy,  Rantoul 
McLellan,  Emmett  Deneen.  Wiuikegan 
.Mc^^>ster«.  James  Tliomas,  Roticlare, 
.Merrell    David  Richard.  Marlon 
Mershon,  .Steven  %'lctor.  Harvey 
Miller.  Glenr.  Hay.  Summit 
Miller.  Paul  Lynn.  Glendale  Heights. 
Mitchell.  Albert  Jean.  Evanston 
Mltchel.  Stephen  Philip.  CarpentersvUle. 
Moody.  Charles  Wilburn.  W\x>d  Rl.er 
Moomey,  Charles  Ray,  TayiorvUle 
Moore.  Maurice,  Chicago 
Morgan.  Roger  Wayne.  West  Frankfort. 
Mourgelas.  Dennis  W  ,  Chicago 
Mucha.  Loui.s  Stephan.  Stickney 
Muinmert.  .\i;en  Lawrence.  Lanark. 
Myers.  Billy  Eugene.  Pekln. 
Nagy.  John  Paul.  East  St   UiuLs 
Nance.  Charles  Thomas,  Chicago 
Neal.  Jonath.in.  Chicago 
Neill.  Joe  Melvln.  Mounds 
Nemeth.  Anthony  John.  Chicago 
Nlcholoson.  Glenn  Edward.  Red  Bud 
Nixidln.  William  David.  Morton  Cirove 
N'orfleet.  Henry.  Jr  .  Chicago 
.Norris.  Otis  Leslie,  Jr  ,  Champaign 
O'Connor.  John  Thomas.  Forest  Park 
Oehler.  George  Herman,  Staunton. 
Oliver.  Fred.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Olsen.  Donald  Wayne,  Jr  ,  Downs 
Olson,  Charles  Andrew.  Lanark. 
Omeara,  Lawrence  W  .  Chicago. 
Ordonez.  Raymond.  Chicago. 
Ortiz,  John,  Chicago 
Ortiz.  Manuel  Galvan,  Chicago. 
Pahr.  William  John.  Jr..  Markham. 
Painter.  Dennis  Earl.  Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS— continued 


Army 
Palenlk.  James  Andres  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Parkhurst,  Vincent  Bertram,  Chicago. 
Passavanti.  Joseph  J..  Ill,  Park  Forest. 
Pairlzi.  Anthony,  Chicago, 
pedicone.  Jerome  John,  Chicago. 
Peeler.  WUluun  Gerald,  Areola. 
Peggs,  Albert  I^ee.  Chicago. 
Pekny,  Charles  Dennis,  Lombard. 
Pelzmann,  Gerald  P..  Skokle. 
Pennamon.  Richard  Steve,  Chicago. 
Pennington.  James  E..  Jr..  Atwood. 
Penson.  Harold  Eugene.  Chicago. 
Peppers.  Harold  Douglas.  Chicago. 
Perkins.  Charlie.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Perry,  Andrew.  Jr..  East  St.  Louis. 
Peters.  Robert  Charles.  Round  Lake. 
Petrauskas.  Kestutis  A..  Chicago. 
Petty.  Willie.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Pheitler,  Michael  Laverne,  Oneida. 
Phillips,  Aquilla  Anthony,  Chicago. 
Phillips.  Roy  Lee,  Chicago, 
I'lRg.  Edward  Wayne.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Pink.^ton.  Robert  Gene.  Bloomington. 
Fippin.  David  Wayne.  Stanford. 
Pitts.  Benjamin  Frederick,  Chicago. 
PUiciiiaki.  Jack  Albert.  Harvey. 
Plummer.  Newton  Ray.  Cement. 
Pue.  Jessie  Gerald.  Kinsston. 
P.unter.  Darrv  I  Warren  Ant,  Shlpman. 
Pooler.  John  Shelby,  Wheatoii. 
Powell,  Morris.  Chicago. 
I'owers   Ronald  Eugene.  Plalnvlew. 
Pratt,  William  Terry,  Carllnvllle. 
Press,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  Skokle. 
Pridemore.  James  Leslie.  Chicago. 
Protz.  Claude  Douglas,  Chicago. 
Pyle,  John  William,  Chicago. 
Querry.  Howard  Emerson.  Downers  Grove. 
Quin.  Collen  Wood,  Chicago. 
Ramirez.  Louis  Joseph,  East  St.  Louis. 
Rapczak,  Martin  Joseph,  Kewanee. 
liiissano.  William.  Berwyn. 
Rekau.  Harold  Edward.  Calumet  City. 
Render.  Cecil  Lavon,  Danville. 
Rhodes.  Richard  James,  Eureka. 
Roberts.  Ronald  Eugene,  Belleville. 
Robinson.  Walter,  Chicago. 
Rohan.  Frederick  Leo,  Chicago. 
Hohrkaste.  Ronald  Edward,  Edwardsvllle. 
Ronzani.  Charles  Kenneth,  Chicago. 
Pose.  Lawrence  Carroll,  Elmhurst. 
Ross.  Charles  Gregory,  TaylorvlUe. 
Roy,  James  Dean.  Norris  City. 
Royalty.  Amel  Douglas.  Glfford. 
Russell.  Ronnie  Len,  Stone  Park. 
Ryan.  John  Roger,  Jr.,  Bellwood. 
Sandldge,  Theodore  William,  Pawnee. 
Sands,  Richard  Eugene,  Springfield. 
.•-antuccl,  Viniclo  Fredek,  Chicago. 
Schertz,  John  Edward.  Princeton. 
Schlosser.  Steven  Michael,  Lacon. 
Schroeder.  Alfred  M  ,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
.Schueren.      Daniel      Richard,      Arlington 
Heights, 
Srhultz,  James  Chester.  Chicago. 
Schwarz,  Francis  Anthony,  Chicago. 
Scott.  David  Lee.  Carlock. 
Scott.  Dorty  Hlnchman.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Scott.  Michael  Jon.  Smlthboro. 
Scott.  Thomas  William,  Canton. 
Se:del.  Kenneth  Wayne.  Wayne  City. 
Sek.  Mitchell  Francis.  Chicago. 
Severson,  Paul  Roy,  Glenwood. 
Shehorn.  Tommy  Loren,  Decatur. 
.Shenson,  Owyn  Thaxton,  Chicago. 
."■hoot.  Terry  William.  Charleston. 
Sibley,  Ralph,  Chicago. 
Sieklerka.  Donald  Bernard,  Peru. 
Simpson,  Edward  Monroe.  ColUnsvUle. 
Simpson.  Michael  Paul,  Mattoon. 
Simpson,  William  James,  Forest  Park. 
Sims.  Larry  Roy,  Rolling  Meadows. 
Slntic,  Gregory  John,  Chicago. 
Slpp,  Roger  William,  Hanna  City. 
■-'lohir.qer.  Peter  Walter.  Chicago. 
Sllfka.  J.-^hn  J,^s,-7lh   t  t-i:ip^»->y- 

Smlth,  Bernard  Edward,  East  St.  Louis. 
Smith,  Luke  Andrew,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Smoczynskl.  Thomas  Joseph,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS — continued 
Arviv 
Smrtnlk.  Donald  Eugene.  Waukegan. 
Solomon,  James  Verdell.  Fairfield. 
Southey,  James  Russell.  Peoria. 
Splcer,  Jerry  Eugene,  Decatur. 
Spragg,  Harold  Dean.  Dolton. 
Spurlock,  John,  Pekln. 
Stanton.  Harold  E..  Jonesboro. 
Staudchar,  Terrence  Edward,  Chicago. 
Stec,  Frank  Louis,  Chicago, 
Stein,  Paul  Henry,  Jr  ,  Lockport. 
Stender,  Paul  Alan.  Skokle 
Stltes,  James  John,  East  St.  Louis. 
Stone.  Harold  Alvln,  Champaign. 
Stromback,  Glenn  Charles.  Chicago. 
Sturtevant,  Theodore  James,  Villa  Park. 
Superczynskl,  John  Paul,  Jr  ,  Chicago. 
Swatsley,  Mickey  Lynn,  Mount  Carmel. 
SzczupaJ,  James  Walter,  Chicago. 
Taggart,  Isaac,  Chicago. 
Tarjany,     Randolph     Michael.     East     St. 
Louis. 

Taylor.  Ronald  Burton,  Addison. 

Tebbe,  Ronald  Joe,  Breese. 

Tegtmeier.  Leslie  Jon.  Chicago, 

TelUs,  Andrew  Jesenek.  Wlnnetka. 

Thomas,  James  Lawrence.  Chicago. 

Tompkins,  Harvey  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Totcoff,  Dennis  Steven.  Chicago. 

Trucano,  Alan  Dale.  SteeleviUe, 

Trusty,  William  Robert,  Jr  ,  Eldorado. 

Tucker,  Arthur  L..  Jerseyvllle. 

Tucker.  Valentine,  Chicago. 

Tunlson,  George  Robert,  White  Hall. 

Turbltt,  Richard  John,  Jr.,  Waukegan. 

Turkstra,  Arthur  John.  Chicago. 

Turone.  Norman  Michael.  Chicago. 

Tuttle,  Cletus  Dale.  Galatla. 

Urdlales.  Alfred,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

Urdlales,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

Van  Duyn,  Jon  Francis,  Wheaton. 

Van  Gorder,  William  Joseph,  Markham. 

Van  Horn,  John  Richmond.  Lyons. 

Varlck,  Robert  Kittrldge.  Deerfield. 

Vltale,  William  Miller.  TaylorvlUe. 

Vogel,  Donald  Francis,  Chicago. 

Walker.  Julius  Lemuel.  Jr.,  Chicago. 

Walker,  M.  B.,  Jr  ,  Chicago. 

Wallace,  James  Leroy,  Martinsville. 

Washington,  Anthony  Felix.  Chicago. 

Watts,  Robert  Lee.  Jacksonville. 

Weltz,  Donald  Edward,  Chicago. 

Welch,  Larry  Eugene.  Jacksonville. 

Wells.  Barry  Scott,  Moline. 

White,  Lucky  Gaylen,  ColUnsviUe. 

White,  Stephen  O.  Meara.  Chicago. 

White.  William  Henry,  Chicago. 

Whitfield,  Thomas  Michael.  Qulncy. 

Whlttlngton,  Russel  Joseph,  Macon. 

Wlckam.  Jerry  Wayne.  Rockford. 

Wleneke.  Carl  Joshua,  Hardin. 

Williams,  Eugene  Vernon.  East  St.  Louis. 

Williams,  Joseph  Michael,  Nebo. 

Williams,  Lonnle.  Rockford. 

Williams.  Louis.  Chicago. 

Williams,  Raymond  Charles,  Chicago. 

WlUoughby.  Jesse  Lavern.  St.  Charles. 

Wlssell,  Lawrence  James.  Hebron. 

Wlttevrongel.  Mlch.ael  Cami.  Shannon. 

Wltzlg.  Raymond  Ge.jrge.  Gridley, 

Wolfe.  Joel  David,  Chicago 

Wonderlich,  Michael  Kaye,  Moline, 

Woods,  Earl,  Chicago 

Woods.  Gary  Dorvin.  Madison. 

Woods.  Stephen  Forrest.  Godfrey 

Woplnski.  Barry  Milton.  Chicago. 

Worthey,  David  Allen,  Flora 

Wright,  Robert  Leroy.  Gardner. 

Wyant,  William  Douglas,  Colona. 

Young,  Mark  Etouglas.  Sidell. 

Zach,  Ronald  Lee,  Oak  Lawn. 

Zaehler,  Earl  Henry,  Chicago. 

Zawisz.a.  Theodore  Leo.  Harvey 

Zimmerman,  Roger,  Deerfieid. 

Air  Force 
Brown,  Barry  Lynn.  Dowel!. 
Bucher.  Bernard  Ludvvig.  Eureka. 
Byrne.  Joseph  Henry.  Evanston. 
Des  Rochers,  James  Brian,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS — continued 
Air  Force 
Kerr.  Charles  Franklin.  Crtjlconda. 
Rlggins,  Robert  Paul.  Champaign 
Scott.  Robert  Miller  Evanston. 
Thomas.  Norman,  Eugene.  ColUnsviUe 
Zucker.  Louis  Claude.  Ottawa. 

Marine  Corps 
Abbate.  Richard  Clark.  Elmwood  Park 
Ahnaiiiia.  Ricky  Jerome.  .Moline 
Anrier.-^on.  Michael  Francis.  Evanstxjn. 
Ariaz,  Edward  Joseph.  Chicago. 
Arnold.  Joe  Eddy.  Chic;igo. 
Eakt'r.  Curtis.  Everett,  Oakley. 
Baker.  Raflkelth  Ero.s,  Chicago 
Ballev.-.  Henry  Herschel.  Soutli  Roxana. 
Barkley,  Jesse  Louis.  Chicago 
Barnes,  Robert  Crozier.  Jr..  Carmi. 
Barnes.  Willie  James.  Chicago, 
Beierle,  Thoma.'  Lawrence.  Zion, 
Belle.";.  John  David.  Chicago 
Benford.  Jona.';.  Clilcago 
Bieneman.  John  Ch.arles.  Wheeling. 
Blumer.  Wilforo  Lee,  E;iii  St  Louis. 
Boland.  William  Joseph  Jr  .  Cicero. 
Boochko.  Victor,  Chicago 
Botes.  George.  Lagrange. 
Bouchez,  Danny  Phillip.  Decatur. 
Boyce.  Terry  Lawrence,  East  St,  Louis 
Boyd,  Ernest.  Jr  .  Chicaeo. 
Boyd,  l^ger  William.  Decatur. 
Bradford.  Rodney.  Chiciigo. 
Brancato.  John  H;.rri.son,  -Jr  .  Lagrange. 
Uraun.  Harry  Walker.  Jr..  Hebron. 
Brent.  Da\  id  Allison.  Rosevllle, 
Burke.  Robert  Charles.  Monticello. 
Bulterheld.  Calvin  Frankl.  Pekln. 
Byrnes.  Robert  Howard.  Chicago. 
Campbell.  Kenneth.  Chicago, 
Cardenas,  Ramiro.  .■\uror.i, 
Cates.  Norman  Gene.  Rochelle 
Caul  ton.  Willie  Richard.  Chica.go 
Chapman.  Jerrv  Junior.  .Albion 
Chrystynycz.  Theodore.  Chicaeo 
Clitaro.  Rudolph  V..  Jr.,  Chicago 
Clay.  Doyle  Gregory.  Chicaao. 
Cotlman.  Charle.-,  Eu.L'ene,  Peoria. 
C^le.  Thomas  Stephen.  Oak  Lawn. 
Colegate.  William  Karl.  Red  Bud. 
Colem.aji.  Michael  John.  Ben.sonville. 
Collins.  James  Allred.  Broadwell. 
Cohms.  Ronald  Eaxl.  Chicago. 
Cornelius,  Merlin  G  .  Jr  ,  Chicago. 
Craig.  Harry  Lee.  Arlintrton  Heights 
Davis.  Glenn  Edward.  Cahokia. 
Davis.  Glenn  Phillip.  McHenry. 
Davis.  Ronnie  Dean.  Pleasant  Plains. 
Decesaro.  Jack.  Jr  .  Decatur. 
Dcrrig.  Michael  Jame.'r,  Chic.igo. 
Dicken.  Perry.  Jr  .  Danville 
Divens,  Melv  in,  Chicago 
D.jdson.  Jerry  Lee,  CoUiiisville. 
Dorsey.  Dennis.  Chicaeo 
Dove.  Ricky  Lee.  Prophet6town. 
Dioszcz.  Daniel  Patrii^k.  Chicago. 
Druschel.  William  Lenord,  Joliet. 
Dunn,  Larry.  Cliicago. 
Eaves,  Carroll  Wayne.  Makand.i 
Enibry.  William  Robert,  Jr  .  Godlrey 
Kv  .ns.  Jeffery  William.  Chicago, 
Eversgerd.  Norman  Lee.  Germantown. 
Feuerowski.  Robert  Allan.  Lansing. 
Peezel.  H:-.rold  Eugene.  Lootrootee 
Fernandez.  Dennis.  Ch.icapo 
Fil^maurice.  Timothy  Georg.  Chicago. 
Pon?eca.  John.  Chicago, 
Frieze.  Michael  Keith.  Ma';<K>n. 
Garcia,  Juan  Refugio.  Chicago  Heights. 
Garlick,  Ricliard  Lee.  Aurora 
Gaska.  LawTence  Le^jnard.  Chicago. 
Gee.  Leroy.  Eaft  St.  Louis. 
Geller.  Charles  Gregory,  East  St.  Louis. 
Gibbs.  William  Harley!  Jr  .  Oak  Lawn 
Gibson.  John  Arthur.  IV.  Chicago. 
GLscher.  Gerald  Marion.  East  St  Louif 
Golden.  Calvin.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Gomez.  Armando  Abel.  Chicago. 
Gonzalez.  Victor.  Jr..  Chicago 
Gordon,  Henry  Joe.  Chatham. 
Greene.  Ben  John.  Chicago 
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Marine   Corps 
Oninewald.  Bruce  Walter  Spnnfrfleld 
OustaTson   Edward  Le*   Wheaton 
Hacker.  Kurt  Eric   PaJcxi  Hills 
Hanson.  Michael  Leroy   Evan*ton 
HarrtAon   Dana  Alan   Canton 
Hayes,  William  Allen   Chlcai^o 
Heaver  Brian  Tracy   Peoria 
Henderson.  Jack.  Jr    Chu^ago. 
HIU   J<»eph  Arnold.  TaylcrvUle 
Hoffman.  Rlcriard  Alf>>nce.  Hli{hl«nd 
Hollls.  Thomaa  William   liuiesple 
Huff  Charles  PYank.  ChlraKo 
Jackson   Billy  Dale.  Centralia 
Jackson.  David  Eric  Sprln»rfleld. 
Jackson.  Leonard.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Jackaon.  T>rone   Chicago 
Johnson   Oary  Steven   Lockport. 
Johnson.  Larry  Allen.  Varna 
Johnson   Terry  Melvln   Sprlngfleld 
Jones.  J.»ck  Pahl   Mundeleln 
Jones   Jimmy  J.ny.  Chicago 
Jones,  Larry   dary 
Joseiane.  Howard  Leo   Chicago. 
Judy.  David  Lynn   Pot  imac 
Keai<.  Rober'  Thoma.<,  Chicago 
Keh.je   Rohert  Anthony.  Chicago 
Kettmann,  Daniel  Ray   Red  Bud 
KlcV   Daniel  Lee   Hlverton 
Klsucky    Anthony  Bdward,  Chicago. 
Kmlec   J  )hn  Star.ley.  Chicago 
Knox,  David.  Do. ton. 
Krauhs.  Curtis  Jihn   .-iprtngfleld 
Kupperschinldt.  Jerome  Dean  Sandwich. 
Lave    EvU-ir  C.trtha  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Lewl.s  John  Frederick.  JoUet. 
Li'pez-V  L«|Uez.  l,eon:trdo   Chicago 
Lowe.  R.in.t.d  Bru.-e,  Chlc.tgO 
Luster.  Dale  Alan   Chicago 
Machut.  Richard  Ray.  Chicago 
Madsen   Mark  Biigene.  Bljomlngton. 
Migyar   Bl.t^e.  III.  Granite  City 
Major.  Steven  RoDert.  Elmhurst 
Malnar.  John  Marlon.  Sawyervllle 
McAllister   Kenneth  Ralph.  Danville 
McAllister   Robert  .\llen.  Tlnley  Park 
McCail,  Dlmltrlous  Cortez   Chicago 
McCann   James  Kevin,  Chicago 
McElwee,  Jackie  Ray,  Sldnev 
McParland,  WlUUm  Lloyd.  Oranlte  City 
McCJulre   Tim.'thy  Pitrlck.  Deerfleld. 
McNabb.  Alfred  Lee.  Chicago 
McNamara.  Edward  Michael.  Chicago 
Meads.  K.m  Elmer   Chicago 
Meeker.  Ramon  .Arthur.  Pekln 
Mlchalowicz   .Stanley  Julul,  Chlcai,"- 
Mlchaiowskl.  Raymond  John.  Chicago. 
Miles.  BUilne  St mley.  Jr  .  Springfield. 
Miles.  John  Emory.  E.ust  Peoria. 
Miller.  Thomas  Leonard,  Chicago 
Monkman.  Ctonald  Eugene,  Bloomin^ton. 
Moody.  Paul  James   Bast  St.  Louis 
Moon.  Wl.llam  Charles.  JoUet. 
Moore,  Denver,  Jr  .  Lovejoy 
Moore,  Harry  Truman.  Chicago 
Morey.  Alden  Fr.ink.  Jr..  Decatur. 
Murdock.  Stiiiley,  Chlca^jo 
Myers,  Lawrence  Thomas,  Cary 
Nawrockl,  Robert  Dennis.  Chicago 
Seal.  Robert  Junior.  SandAlch 
Nee.ey.  William  Merrltt.  Olmsted 
Newsome.  Dean  Oliver   Chicago 
O'Connor  William  James.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Olson.  Randall  .\lan,  MoUne. 
Orszuiak.  Kenneth  Benedict.  Chicago. 
Osborne   Jnseph.  Jr    Chicago. 
Oskllanec   WUIam  Joseph.  Homewood. 
Page.  Lewis  Wayne   Carml 
Pa.mer    Ler^y.  Jr     Chicago 
Panipel    Loren  l^-e   Chicago 
Payne.  Robert  Paul.  Hampshire 
Pensoneaii.  Terry.  Belleville. 
Perez.  Vl.tor.  Jr    Chicago. 
Perkins.  IX)nild  Dean   Jr  .  Wlnnetka. 
Peters,  Edw  ird  Kent,  Zlon 
Pickett,  Joseph  Charles.  Jr  .  Chicago 
Pierce.  Calvin  Bob   Chicago 
Pierce.  Joseph  Robert  Clin.  Mattoon 
P  nidoff.  John  Christ  .pner   ESast  St  Louis. 
P  lunds.  Alvln  I^e.  Chicago. 
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ILLINOIS-  continued 
Martnr  Cit-pa 
Pratt.  Donald  William    Riverside. 

Presser.  P.^ul  Michael.  Chicago 

PrletLi  Anthony  Raymond.  East  Chicago 
Prlp  .Soren   Orayplake 

Redenlus.  David  (iary.  Plymouth 

Redmond.  Donald  Merle.  Chicago 

Richard,  .\ndrew  Ous  Elkhart. 

Hlepe.  Everett  Dale   Metropolis 

HUey.  James  rhoma*   Zelgler 

Rlordan.  Patrl'-k  C.ifllsle   Des  Plalnes. 

Robertson   Jimmy  Ka.-on   Chicago 

Robln.son   Harold  Jack.  Jr    Harvey 

Ftodrlguez.  Pedro  .Kngel.  (Iary 

Itussell   Cecil  Lee.  Coal  City 

Russell   Larry  Gene.  Chicago 

Salonles.  Edward   Jr  .  Chicago 

Schneller.  Anthony  John.  Jr  .  Dolton. 

Schwelg.  Victor  John.  Chlc.igo. 

Scully,  Patrick  K  ,  Jr  ,  Chicago. 

defrhans  James,  Chicago. 

Shelley,  Delmar  Chicago 

SMner,  John  Robert.  JoUet 

Sletsema.      Dennis      Raymond.     Calument 
Park 

Smith   J.^me^  .MTred    Dlxmoor. 

Smith.  Jeffrev  K.irl   Bel-. Idere 

Sobackl  Pete  WUU.tms   Chicago 

Spllker.  Kenneth  Alfred   Qulncy 

Splno.  Anthonv  1  .iwrance.  Chicago. 

Stein.  Paul  Andrew   Villa  Park 

Stephen.s,.n   Fredprlck  Dale  Calumet  City 

Stiehler  George  Dennis   Orlando  Park. 

Strand.  Frank  Jay.  I.,ockp<)rt 

Strande.  Thom.is  .Mvln.  Chicago 

Strategos.  Peter  .'-tephen.  Chicago 

Templeton,  John  Ashley.  I^ike  Bluff 

Tlmson   David  Oliver.  Blast  st   Louis 

T(jadvlne.  Dennis  .^rron.  Aurora 

Trent.  William  Dernll    E:tst  Peoria 

Trezex   Jerry  .Mien.  Chicago 
Trlplett.  Mark  l^on.  St  Charles 
Trolla.  Michael  Patrick   Oak  Lawn 
Turner.  Thomas  George,  Chicago 
Tyrka.  Peter  Steven.  Berwyn 
Vance.  .Sherman  Dale.  West  Point. 
Vaughn    Howard  (iregory.  Chicago. 
Wajda,  Philip  John.  Chicago 
Ware.  Joe  L  .  &ist  St  Ixiuls 
Wa.shburn.  Wayne  .\rthur.  Peoria  Heights. 
White,  Larry  Frederick,  Peoria 
White.  Owen.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Wlerzba.  Edwin  Rudolph,  Brldgevlew. 
Wlggln.s.  rommv  .\ustln,  Mount  Carmel 
Williams   Nathaniel,  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Wilson.  Ro»{er  1/ee   Elgin 
Wltek.    William    Frank.    Chicago 
Wi>xl.  Robert  Delun,  Efeat  St   Louis. 
Woodard.  Jon  Roberr.  Waukegan 
Woods,  Cordell  Em.tnuel,  Chicago 
Woods,  John  Kevin,  Western  Springs 
Woolbrlght,    John    Wayne     Rockford 
Wright.   Scott    .Man.   Downers   Grove. 
Yarber.  David  Wayne,  Ju.stlce. 
Ziemaan.   Ronald  John,  Chicago, 
Zimmerman.  Kurt  Fredrick.  Durand 
.Vary 

Beckmeyer,  Fredrick  Hall,  Mt   Vernon. 
Brown,  Gordon  Curtlss.  Alado 
Campbell,  Brian  Eugene.  Byron. 
D<xlsworth,  Robert  Lee.  Franklin. 
Engelsen.   Robert  .Mien.   Blue  Island. 
Heller.  Ivan  Li>uis.  Geneseo 
Jaas&en.  .\rnold.  Chicago 
Kares.  John  Michael.   Neponset 
Keith.  Roy  Benjamin.  J^iliet 
Mathlson.  Brian  John,  Park  Ridge 
Miller.  Leo  Juan,  Ixx^kport 
Morrison.  Charles  Lloyd.  Homeovllle 
Myers.  George  Lester.  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Nightingale.  Randall  John,  Onarga. 
Peryslan.  Joseph  Salvatore.  Oak  Lawn. 
Redtke.  Duane  Francis,  Chicago 
Sheldon,   William  Charles,  Chicago. 
Slhk.s.     lAirry     Eugene.    Chatsworth. 
Starcks.  Jerome  Steven,  Chicago 
Tomaszewskl,   Zblgniew  John.  Chicago. 
Wobbe,  Dennis  Michael,  Breese. 
Wurtz,  Emll  John.  Chicago. 
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Abel.  Arnold  Gordon.  French  Lick. 
Acree.  BilUe  Ray,  Cedar  Lake. 
Adams   Jerry  Dean.  Franklin. 
All.  Ctrl  Kelly.  Midland 
AUstott.    Mark    Ji«eph.    French    Lick 
Alsman.    William   Franklin,    Indlanapdhs 
Alvls,  Donald  Dean,  Hope 
Archibald,  Gary  Michael    Huntington 
.Arnold.    J.imes    Edward.    Indlanap<ili 
Ash.  Paul  Michael,  Terre  Haute 
.■\twood    Dawson  Jesse.  Martinsville 
Baker   Eldon  .Mien.  Frankfort 
Baker.  Robert  I^ee.  EvansvlUe 
Barrett    I.arry  Wayne,  Redkey. 
Beeson   William  Dale.  Gary. 
Bennett.    Edward    Dale,    Indianapolis 
Bigger  Calvin  H.irt.  La  Porte 
Bishop   Thomas  Wavne   BlutTton. 
Bloyer.  Sheldon  Eugene.  Portage 
Booker.  Jerry  Laborn.  Bloomlngtoii 
Booth    Stephen  Floyd,  Orland. 
Borman   Jerald  Allen,  Hanunond 
Bowman   Clarence,  Jr  ,  Austin. 
Bowman    Leslie  Von,  Wallace. 
Broady.  Terrv  Lee,  Cannelton 
Brown.   Joel  Kenton,  Valparaiso 
Brown,  John  .Stephen.  Orleans. 
Brown,  It.iymi>nd,  Kokomo. 
Bryant    David  Alton.  Griffith 
Buchanan,  Gilbert  Edward.  Danville- 
Burton.  Steven  Dale.  Columbus. 
Campfleld.  Albert  L  .  Columbus. 
Carnlne.    Stephen    Michael.    Indianapolis. 
Carpenter.  Tommy  Lee.  Anderson 
Carver.  Harry  Franklin,  .New  .■Mbany 
Cawley,   William   Brace,   Jr  ,   Hobart. 
Chapman,  Gary  Wayne,  Gary 
Chapm.in.  Lurry  I^ee,  Henryvllle 
Charles  Dan  Eugene,  Hammond 
Chlfoe.  WlUl.im  Lewis.  Indianapolis 
Clark.  Jerry  Douglas,  New  .Mbanv 
Clark,   .Steven   Eugene,   NoblesviUe 
Clark,    Vincent   Allen,    Indianapolis. 
Clay.  Edward  Roger,  Valparaiso 
Clev^'low.  Robert  Lee.  EvansvlUe 
Clifford    Gary  Alan.  Michigan  City. 
Cole.  Robert  Leroy,  Eaton 
Collins  Ellon  Bradley.  Fort  Wayne 
Colone.  Ronald  James.  Fort  Wayne 
Conley.  Robert  L  .  South  Bend. 
Connelly.   Samuel   Gerald.   Hammond 
Cooper.  Maurice  Alan.  Fort  Wayne 
Cox,  Everett.  Frederick,  Indianapolis 
Cupp.  John  Charles.  Noblesvtlle 
Darling.  lurry  Wayne,  New  Castle 
Darnell.  William  Eugene,  Goshen 
Davidson.  James  Richard.  Anderson. 
Davis.  Jeffrey  Alan,  Indianapolis. 
Davis.  Robert  Eugene,  Elkhart 
D.ivls.  Ronald,  New  Castle. 
De  Busk,  Michael  Eugene,  ShelbyvlUc 
Decker,  Wayne  Austin,  Elkhart. 
Delp,  R<jn;ild  Marvin,  Delaware 
Devore,  Richard  E  ,  Charlestown. 
Dingus,  Carl    Marlon 
Dixon,  Gale  William,  Madl.son 
Dluza<   David  Martin.  Crown  Point. 
Dorsett.  Harry  Clinton.  Mitchell. 
Dorshak.  Robert  Joseph,  Michigan  City 
Dougherty.  John  Christian,  Terre  Haute. 
Douglas   James  Dale,  Veedersburg 
Downing,  Michael  William.  Elwo<.)d 
Eaton.  Tommy  Ray,  New  Castle. 
Ebert.  Michael  Leroy,  Greenfield. 
Elchenauer.  Thomas  Lynn.  Fort  Wayne 
EUer,  Unden  Dale.  Jr  .  Peru 
Ellis.  Robert  Wayne.  Syracuse 
Elstrada.  GuUlermo,  Gary 
Faulkner.  Earl  Eugene,  Attica. 
Flores,  Manuel  Soto.  Red  Key 
Polck.  Benjamin  Thomas,  Frankfort. 
Foust.  Donald  Charles.  Kokomo. 
Frazer.  Ronald  Lloyd,  Cambridge  City 
Preund,  Ernest  Elwood.  Jr  ,  South  Bend. 
Fryman,  James  Omer.  Indliuiapolis. 
Geise.  Michael  David,  Carthage. 
Gibson,  I^wrence  Edward,  Portage 
Gll'jert.  Gerald  Frederick.  Logansport 
GUslnger.  Frederick  M  ,  Jr  ,  Highland 
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Ciordon,  Wyatt  Cecil,  LAwrence. 
Grubbs,  George  Edward.  Hammond. 
Ciuthrle.  Thomas  Leon.  Medora. 
Magan.  Robert  Albert,  Jr..  Anderson. 
Hall,  George  Michael.  Glen  Park. 
Halley,  Wilson  Fitzgerald,  Chesterton. 
H.impton.  Steven  Aaron.  Gary. 
Hantz.  Herman  Eugene.  Angola. 
llarter,  William  Aaron.  Knlghtstown. 
Hartwell.  William  Raymond,  Indianapolis. 
Haugh.  James  Curtis.  Terre  Haute, 
Hawkins,  Jonathon  Jeffrey,  South  Bend. 
H.iws.  Homer  Howard,  Seymour. 
Hedden.  Roger  Dale,  Hartford  City. 
Hefty,  John  Ellsworth,  Waterloo. 
Henze.  Randall  Allen,  EvanEvlUe. 
Heyen.  John  Eugene,  Terre  Haute. 
Hicks,  Donald  Gene.  Indianapolis. 
Hiieckelberg.  Thomas  Joe,  Crown  Point. 
llolbrook,  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Indianapolis. 
Hixjver.  Rex  Michael,  Logansport. 
Horton,  Charles  Ronald,  Muncle. 
House,  George  Jonathan,  Indianapolis. 
Hovls.  Ronald  Lee.  Mooresvllle. 
Huffman.  David  Keith.  Speedway. 
J.irboe.  WUUam  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
.'asper,  David  Claud,  New  Castle. 
.'I'.cott.  Charles  B  ,  Jr.,  Logansport, 
J  jhannes.  Urban  Harold,  Jr.,  Gary. 
Johnson,  Gerald  Lee,  Sheridan. 
Johnson,  Terry  Alan,  Monrovia. 
Jones,  Guy  Thomas,  Sheridan. 
Jones,  James  Edward,  EvansvlUe. 
Kelly,  Jerome  Richard,  Cutler. 
Kennedy,  Raymond  O.,  Indianapolis. 
Kcssler.  Timothy  Robert,  Htmrnond. 
King,  Frederick  Ben.  Hammond. 
Kirkendall.  Joseph  Keith,  Vevay. 
Klarlk,  Steve,  East  Chicago. 
Kielnt,  WUUam  Stanley,  Fori  Wayne. 
Kolvek,  Mark  Andrew,  Gary. 
Kryske.  Leo  Neal.  Mlshawaka 
Ksiazek.  Bennle.  Gary. 
Kuhn.  Clifford  Martin,  Port  Wayne. 
Kiipferer,  Jack  Joseph,  Terre  Haute. 
Kvirella.  Michael  J..  Whiting. 
Labuda.  Robert  Alan,  Gary 
Lackey.  Phillip  Lans.  Warsaw. 
Lanier.  James  Perry,  Brownsburg. 
I  iwson,  Karl  Wade,  Terre  Haute. 
lee.  Dom  E  .  Brazil. 
Lewlckl.  Steve  WUUam.  Hammond. 
Lomax,  Malcolm  Eugene,  JeffersonvlUe. 
Long,  Lorln  Elwood.  Chesterton. 
Loy.  Randell  Hood.  Lafayette. 
Maher.  LoiUs  Joseph.  Jr..  Walkerton. 
Marvin,  Robert  Gerald,  Gary. 
M  iicheit.  I«slle  David,  Kokomo. 
Mathews,  William  Jerome,  Gary. 
McClaln.  Michael  Dee.  Jerseyvllle. 
McCelland.  Chester  Ray,  Brazil. 
McDonald.  Genie  Lee.  Gosport. 
Merkel.  Michal  Alvln.  Indianapolis. 
Metcalf.  Harold,  Metamora. 
Miller,  Jack  Wayne,  Fountain  City. 
Miller.  Marvin  Leo.  Madison. 
Miller.  Richard  L  .  Angola. 
MUls.  Richard  Thomas,  Anderson. 
Monroe.  Marvin  Eugene.  Columbus. 
Montgomery.  Larry,  Port  Wayne. 
Moore.  James  Lynn,  Pendleton. 
Moore.  Randy  Cols,  Trafalgar. 
Moore.  Roper  Dean,  Muncle 
Morgan.  Samuel  Ployd,  Muncle. 
Merman.    William    Eugene,    Jr ,  Jeff^erson- 

ville. 
Neal,  rtonald  Wayne,  Rockport. 
Nerlnl.  Thomas  Harold,  Lafayette. 
Newberry.  Larry  Gene,  Kokomo. 
North.  Claude  Eugene,  Muncle. 
Oldham,  Kenneth  Llndle,  Indianapolis. 
Packard.  George  Richard,  Port  Wayne. 
Pahl.  Ronald  O.,  Michigan  City. 
Patterson,  Larry  Gene.  Muncle. 
Penry.  Marvin  Eugene,  Indianapolis. 
Perry,  Robert  Lee,  Muncle. 
Pranger,  Glenn  Alren,  Plymouth. 
Pry,  Jerry  Earl,  Vlncennes. 
Quick,  Robert  Eugene,  Elkhart. 
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Randall,  Michael  Allen,  Sr..  Warsaw. 
Randall,  Michael  Eugene,  Sr.,  Noblesvllle. 
Reedy,  Gary  Martin,  Indianapolis. 
Richards,  Ricky  Lee,  JasonviUe. 
Rlegel,  Terry  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
Roach,  Ralph  Edward.  Michigan  City. 
Roberts,  David  Owen,  Indianapolis. 
Roberts,  John  Leslie,  Port  Wayne. 
Ross,  Conrad  E.,  Richmond. 
Runkle,  Daniel  C,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ruth,  Terry  Austin,  Anderson. 
Safrlt,  WUUam  JuUus,  South  Bend. 
Sallee,  Doyle  Eugene,  Lafayette. 
Saltz,  Marlon  Nelson,  Marengo. 
Sanders,  Charles,  Indianapolis. 
Sapplngfleld,  Franklin  A.,  Terre  Haute. 
Scheck,  Clifford  Henry,  Kokomo. 
Schneider,  Thomas  Herschal,  Richmond. 
See,  Ward  Eugene,  Peru. 
Sevier,  David  Howard.  Indianapolis. 
Sferruzzi,  William  Lee.  Indianapolis. 
Shaw,  Stephen  William,  Indianapolis. 
Sherman,  Larry  Dee,  Marlon. 
Shutters,  Patrick  Alan.  Greensburg. 
Slders,  Marvin  Isaac,  Macy. 
Slzelove,  Edward  Leroy,  Alexandria. 
Skaggs,  WlUard,  Jr..  Sellersburg. 
Sklodoskl,  LawTence.  South  Bend. 
Small,  Robert  Raymond.  Indianapolis. 
Smith,  Fredrick  Joe,  New  Castle 
Smith,  Michael  Eugene.  Loogootee 
Smith,  Ronald  Lee,  Beech  Grove. 
Smith,  Warden,  Gary. 
Soden,  Robert  Harry,  South  Bend. 
Speer,  Louis  Leon,  Dupont. 
St.  Clair,  Bradley  Andrew.  Indianapolis. 
Stalnaker,  Leonard  Allen,  CrawfordsvlUe. 
Stegall,  Lorenzo,  Hammond. 
Stevens,  Richard  Craig,  Lebanon. 
Stevens.  Thomas  Arthur.  Jr.,  Seymour. 
Stokes,  Harold  Dean.  Gary. 
Stuckey,  John  Steiner.  Jr.,  Cloverdale. 
Swalm,  Bruce  Alan,  Lynn. 
Sweatt.  Theodore  Alfred.  Terre  Haute. 
Thomas,  David  Carl.  Muncle. 
Thompson,  Johnny  Wayne.  Michigan  City. 
Trlbbett,  Lloyd  Eugene.  CrawfordsvlUe. 
Trout.  Bradford  Lee,  New  Castle. 
Trujillo,  WUUam  Owen.  North  Vernon. 
Tuttle,  Lawrence  Kay,  Port  Wayne. 
Urbells.  John  Edward.  East  Chicago. 
Vance,  Darrell  Vernon.  Indianapolis. 
Vernon,  Murray  Lee.  B-jrden. 
Walters.  John  Edward.  Kokomo. 
Warthan,  Albert  WUUam,  Gospcrt. 
Washington,  Clarence  H.,  Jr.,  Newburgh. 
Washington,  Robert  James.  Indianapolis. 
Weaver.  Terry  Lee.  Marion. 
Weber.  Danny  A..  Albion. 
Weisner.  Gregory  Charles.  Columbus. 
Wells.  James  Edward.  Albion. 
Westlake.  WUUam  Arnold.  Lynn. 
Westphal.  Glenn  A..  Michigan  City. 
Wiedemann.  Robert  Joseph.  Gary. 
Wleskus.  WUUam  Clemens.  Indianapolis. 
WlUard.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Jr.,  Indianapolis. 
WUUams.  J.  C.  Jr..  Muncle. 
Williamson.  Robert  Joe.  Lawrenceburg. 
Wilson.  Bobby,  Bloomington. 
Wilson.  Donald  Charles,  Portage. 
Wilson,  Earl  Clifford.  Michigan  City. 
Wolfe.  Richard  Edward.  Princeton. 
Wood.  Richard  Dale.  Goldsmith. 
Woods.  Matthew.  Gary. 
Workman.  Larry  E..  Pierceton. 
Worth.  Roy  Edward,  Indianapolis. 
Wright,  Stephen  Louis.  CentervlUe. 
York.  Ivol  Michael.  Peru. 
Air  Force 
Canup,  WUUam  David,  Indianapolis. 
Galey,  James  Norbert.  Elkhart. 

Marine  Corps 
Abbott.  Harold  Wayne.  Darlington. 
Allen.  Edward  James.  Gary. 
Applegate.  Joseph  Charles.  Montlcello. 
Armstrong.  Douglas  Wayne.  Elkhart. 
BalUnger.  James  Arthur.  Rochester. 
Bapp,  Ronald  Dale.  Clinton. 
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Marine  Corps 
Bartley,  Richard  Louis,  JeffersonviUe 
Berry.  William  McKinley.  Marion. 
Blacksten,  Ronald  Lee,  Muncle 
Borowskl.  Tadeusz  Jan.  South  Bend. 
Bowling,  James  Wisdom.  EvansvlUe. 
Bowman.  Jack  Allen.  EvansvUle 
Bradley,  Kenneth  Robert.  Cedar  Lake 
Brewer,  James  Eugene,  Edmburg. 
Bridges,  Ernest  Larry,  Gary. 
Briscoe.  Chester.  Jr..  EvansvlUe. 
Brown,  Vaughn  Lee.  New  Palestine. 
Buchanan,  Jeffrey  Lynn.  EvansvlUe. 
Buffln,  Nicholas  Jay,  Muncle. 
Bustos,  Gregono  C  .  Warren. 
Cancel.  Ramon  Pena.  East  Gary. 
Caranasios,  Evr.ngelos  K.,  Elkhart 
Carpenter,  Howard  R..  Jr..  Indianapolis. 
Cheek.  Robert  Michael,  Wolcotlville. 
Cook,  Dennis  Lynn.  Yoder. 
Cooper,  Howard  Kenneth.  Valparaiso 
Cottrell,  Darrell  W.iyne,  Rockvllle. 
Cuevas.  Prank  Oscar.  Gary. 
Dale,  Terrence  Michael,  Jamestown. 
Davis,  Everett.  Butler. 
Davis,  Randall  Mark,  New  Albany. 
Dempsey,  Ronald  Lee,  EvansvlUe. 
ElUnger.  Franklin  Max.  Terre  Haute. 
Ellis,  Ronald  Lee,  EvansvlUe. 
Flegle.  Gerald  William,  Crown  Point. 
Flaskamp,  John  Eugene,  Indianapolis. 
Pogleman.  Johnny,  Indianapolis 
Poy,  Steven  Joseph,  SchererviUe. 
Puhrman.  Terry  Lee.  Port  Wayne 
George.  Claude  Marvin.  Hammond. 
Glegg.  James  Edward.  Hammond 
Gordon.  Richard  Dale.  Indianapolis. 
Gose.  Elvln  Wayne.  Cumberland. 
Hadley,  Stephen  Wayne.  Princeton. 
Hale.  Michael  David.  Lebanon. 
Hale.  William  Earl.  Columbus. 
Harp.  Douglas  Ray.  EvansvlUe. 
Harper,  Ralph  Lewis.  Indianapolis. 
Harris.  Bruce  Randall,  Columbus 
Hawley,  John  Harrison,  Indianapolis. 
Hazlett.  Robert  Dale.  Indianapolis. 
Heitger.  Michael  Lynn.  Mishawaka. 
Henderson.  Derrick.  Gary. 
Hoffman.  Terry  Alan.  Danville. 
Hook.  William  Wren.  Indianapolis. 
Humphrey.  Cecil  Howard.  Jr..  Madison. 

James.  Richard  Dale.  ShelbyviUe 

Jaronik.  Robert  Walter,  South  Bend 

Johnson,  William  D.,  Jr..  Kokomo 

Jones.  Edward  Charles.  East  Chicago 

Kellams,  Glennls  Ray.  New  Albany. 

Keppen.  Thomas  Roger.  Evansville. 

Latham,  Michael  Terry,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Lee.  Blllie  Lewis.  Gary. 

Lenz.  Gerald  Francis.  Whitine. 

Manger.  James  Allen.  Anderson. 

Marcum.  Jerry  Lee.  Muncle 

Marks.  Prank  WUllam,  PortvlUe 

Martin.  Charles  Jeffery.  Connersville 

Martin.  Donald  Edward.  Indianapolis. 

Martin.  Robert  Alan.  Loga-isport 

McBride.  Thomas  Leo.  Evansville. 

McDuffle,  Ronald  Lee.  Gary. 

McGee,  Stephen  Dwayne,  Mlshawaka. 

McKinley,  Allen,  Gary. 

McKinney,  Larry  Robert,  Richmond. 

Mead,  Dennis  Michael.  South  Bend, 

Miller.  Jerry  Eugene.  BoonvlUe. 

Miller.  John  Michael.  Peru. 

Mills.  Roger  Dale.  Linton. 

Moore.  WUllam  Junior,  Jr  .  EvansvUle. 

Morgan.  Dennis  Everett.  Mishawaka. 

Mundell.  Gregory  Stan,  Frankfort. 

Muvich,  Dennis  Robert.  Whiting. 

Ort,  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.,  Fort  Wayne. 

Owens.  Robert  Franklin.  Wheatland. 

Parcel.  John  WUUam.  Wlnamac 

Perdue.  William  Carman.  Gary 

Persons.  Henry  Harvey.  Fort  Wayne. 

Plerson.  Larry  James.  Beech  Grove. 

Rains.  Michael  Edward.  Kokomo 

Reff,  Charles  Richard.  Muncle. 

Reno,  Dennis  Keith.  Indianapolis. 

Rlgsby,  Barry  Lane.  Madison. 

Roberts.  Paul  Michael.  South  Bend. 
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Mann^  Ciyrps 
Roy.  I^onard  Al'.an    Alexandria 
Schr.eder   D<ini;d  Rav    New  Albany 
Schuck   Donalfl  P>ii;ip   Broolcvllle 
Scott   Walter  Michael    Bloom Ington. 
Slack   Donald  Francis  Jr  ,  Munster 
Smith   Bobby  Dale   Manilla 
Smi'n    Michael  St<"pheTi    Bedford 
Smith   Steven  Lee  F'>rt  Wayne 
Smith.  William  Gary.  Selleraburg. 
Smoclt.  Terry  Dane   Indlanapolls. 
Sraley   Robert  Lee  Jr    Princeton 
Stoops  Jonathan  Lynn.  Union  City. 
srras/ewslcl   Oenrne  r'tephe  Gary 
Strate   Bruce  Edstar   Vlncennes 
Stuck   Ransom  I  ee   Parmersbnrg 
Thomas  James  I.e<in   Jr    Bech  Grove. 
Toth    Robert  Oene   Elkhart. 
TravLs   Dalla.s  Rav  Gary 
Travis   Michael  Wirren.  Sweetser 
Tyson.  Dennis  Lee   Elkhart 
Veach.  Robert  Eugene.  Lebanon 
Walflon  Tommy  .Andrew   Hobart 
Ward   Terrv  Michael    Blcknell 
WUliam-s  Jlmmie  Ke;'.^;    Franklin 
Wlndblgler   Rlcnard  Edward   Gary 
Wr-znlak.  Richard  Louis   Hobart 

Savy 

.Ankfum   Glenn  Eugene   .Alexandria. 

Bandel.er   Howard  Wayne.  New  Haven 

Brees   William  .Marlon.  Jr    Greenfield 

Burn^s   Hi^ward  Prank   Shelburn 

Crandai;   Charles  Everett.  New  Castle. 

Cumm.mgs,  Dallas  Dewey.  Bedford 

Deiaplaiie  Jatr.es  Charles,  Camden 

Delph.  Scott  C'.aymon.  Sheridan. 

(iosfi   Larrv  J.i  Marlon 

Hemphill   Davtd  Wavne.  Moorea  HUl 

Markham   Raymond  Paul.  Anderson 

Merrill   David  Louis.  South  Bend 

Miller   Gerald  'eon   Spencer 

-Mvers.  James  Alexanrler   Jr    New  Harmony 

-Smi'.h   J')hn  Byron.  Butler. 

Soucy.  Ronald  Philip   Whiring  Lake 

IOW\ 
.4  rrn  y 

.\hrend.>ten   Dennis  Lvnn,  OUn 
Alexander.  Nicholas  Rlchar    Weeley 
Ballhelm    Rlchird  Alan    La  Porte  Clly 
B.irber    Harrv   Adelber'     Moulton. 
3ee.-k.  R.jhald  M.irvm    Miles 
Behren.-?    Th  )mas  .Mar'ln    What  Cheer 
Hi.saen.    Howard    Matthew.    Stacyvllle 
Rorch.ird.  Le<i:;,ird  E  ,  Jr  .  Langdon 
B.-md-.s   Harl.in  fiay   Sheldon 
B  ;:<.-ing   Ronald  Dell.  Corning 
H  i.'ke    Kevin  Gall    Anita 

Cain     Douglas   Michael     Sioux  City. 

Chatfleld   Daniel  H  .  Dubuque 

Clark.  Ronald  Blair    Runnells 

Clark,  Ronald  Emery    De.s  Moine* 
Claussen     Henry    Robert,    Palmer 

Cobb    Robert  Jan.  Webster 

ColUster   Jerry  Lee.  M.iquoket:i 

ComstiK-k    Robert    James.    LovtUa. 

Conner    Eugene  Joseph.   Cumberland. 

Cornweil    Harrv  J.iy,   De«  Moines. 

Crouse  Leslie  Dewavne.  ?ort  Dodge 

Cuff.  Dick  E    M.ixwell 

Cuilen     Richard    Lee    .Ma&on   City 

Dautremont.    Dennis    Dale,    Riverside 

Di-.ch.   David   Kenneth.   Da-.en()ort 

Drew    Edward  Joseph,   II    Des  .Moines. 

Dunenian.  Allen  Eugene.   M  ignoUa. 

Firl.w     Rand.ili    Lee    Bonneville 

Fecller    Bruce   Jerome    Donnelson. 

FI  itterv    Richard  T    Jr     Fort  Dodge. 

Foster     Carl    Rich  ird     Dic.enport 

Friedhoff.  Dennis  Patrick    Elma 

Gaulocher.  Francis  Leroy    Iowa  City. 

Gray   Newton  .Morgan   Jr  .  Leon 

Gronewold,  Larry  M..rshall.  Donahue 

Gunder.  Dennis  Anthony    Cedar  Rapids. 

Hansen,      Howard      Emerson       Jr        Cedar 
Rapids 

Helselman.  John  Genld    New  Hampton. 

Hensley    Rnymond   Albert.   Des  Moines 

Hlnm.m    Uwight  E.irl    Belmond. 

HoHner   Wayne  Henry.  Clarence. 


low*     •■onllnued 

Armu 

Ivener  Terry  l.ee.  sioux  City 
Johnson.  George   Mason  City 
Johnson   Ronald  John   Qulmby 
Jone-s    Robert  T.iylor    Jr.  Des  Moines. 
Keeler    Bert  .Austin    Weldon 
Klaahsen     Lawrence   Jon    Sibley 
Knapp     Tommv   Diiane    De=   Moines 
Knapper    Edward  William,  Eldrldge. 
Kouhns    Dennl).  Ben.  Ogden 
Kruse,  Kendal  Rot)ert.  Glenwoc'd. 
Kuehn   Duane  J^weph.  Ionia 
Lewis.  Giirv  Lee   Fort  Madison 
Ijewer    Richard   George.   Des  Moines. 
Link.  John  Francis.  Ottumwa 
Liindby    L<irence  Marlon.  Waterloo 
Maait  J.LScph  .Ant  honv   Jr    Le  C'aire 
MadLs.in,    John    B      Des    Moines 
Man.son,  John  Edward.  Des  Moines 
Mathers    Steven    .Allen.    Rockwell 
McCord,  Riiger  Clair.  Dunlap 
McOulre    Wayne   Thomas.    De-   Moines 
.Meois.  Ronald  Leroy   Cher')kee 
Mfi'-r    Carroll  Roflnev    Logan 
Melghun,  Rl.-hard  James.  Sumner 
Meloy   John  Patrick.  Dubuque 
Mlhalakls.    Elhus    Louis     Dubuane 
.Myers.  Charles  Louis    Jr     Dubuque 
Oakes.  Paul  I^verne,  Jr  .  Atlantic. 
Oltman.   Dean   William    Hampton 
Oaborn.    Earl    D..uk!i.s    Council    Bluffs 
Passlg,    Duane    Rliiehardt     Delniar 
Peterson    Kermit  C     ,Ir     Des  .Moines 
Pickering,   Donald   William     Hiiitlnits. 
Pollard.   Thomas   Leroy.   Red   Oak 
Raney   Steven  t>eon    Swan. 
Relstroffer    Daniel   Phllll.  Clinton 
Rich.  Craig  .Arthur   Brighton 
Roche.  Ke.uneth   Wavne    Nemaha 
Rosenbaum    Genld  C/eorge,  Waucoma 
Rule.  Ted  Jjimes   W.iterloo. 
Schmidt    .AK.m  Lee.  Hpton 
Schmidt.   Dale   H(iward.   Harrison. 
Schmltt    John  Kenneth.  Jr  .  Dubuque. 
Schultz    Robert   William.   Clinton 
Schutt.  Randall  K.irl,  Sioux  Center 
Schwebke.  Larry  Charles    Ackley. 
Shank.  John  B  .  Des  Moines. 
Smldstra.  Charles  Richard.  Rock  Rapids 
Smith,   Harold   Lee.  Des  Moines 
Stephenson,   Kurt   Patrick,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Btlckels.  Mark  Galen.  Afton 
Striepe.    Paul    Raymond,    Holsteln. 
Thompson.  Donald  .Arthur.  West  Union. 
Thompson.  Melvin   Eugene.   Fonda 
Ulfers.   John    Burdetle.   .Slblev 
Van  Dalsem    Marc  Gregory,  Des  .Moines. 
Van  RIesen.  .Mvin  Chris.  -Sheldon 
Vlllarreal    Michael.  Sioux  City. 
Wagner.  Grey  H  .  Hampton 
Walker.  Lester  Timothy,  Des  Moines. 
Warth.  Woodroe  Warren.  New  London 
Wearmouth.   Ronald   Vernon,    Newton 
Weber    William  Eugene.  Dolllver 
Weldner.  Frederick  William    Des  .Moines 
Westberg.   Richard   Charles.    .Marshalltown 
Wetjen.  Gordon  John.  Homestead 
Weyker    Donald  Dennis,   Marshalltown 
Wilcox.   Thoma.s    Dewey     Marlon, 
Wilson,   Brvan  Lee,  Richland 
Wilson,  Keith   I.esUe    .Marathon 
Winger,    Jon    Richard,    Cedar    Raplda. 
Wisely.   Daniel  Lee.   Davenport 
Woodard.   Stephen   Lt-e     Waterloo 
Wrisberg,  John   Holger    III,   Mason  City. 
Yetmar.  Dennis  James.  Clare 
Zimmerman.  Terry  Ray,  Des  Moines. 

.4«r  Force 
Bennett.  Martin  Lee.  Hamburg 
Brown    Warren  Keith.  Sioux  City. 
Carra,  Anthony,  Des  Moines 
Hutton.    Kenneth    Keith,    Deep    River. 
Shain.  E  Hox,  Iowa  City 
Smits.  Herman.  Jr  .  Scranton. 

Marine  Corps 
Aldrldge  Herbert  Ray.  Cedar  Rapids 
Anderson,  David  Bruce,  .Avoca 
.Antrim.  Tommy  F^dward   Oneida 
Baldwin   Kenneth  Mavnard   Grafton, 
Barr,  Michael  .McKee.  Fort  .Madison. 


tow* — continued 
Marine   Corps 
Bartlow.  Richard  I^ee.  OskaUxisa 
Baxter  Kenneth  Carl   Council  Bluffs 
B  nder   Ivyl  Ray    Plea.sant vlUe 
Bills.  Lyle  Preston   Council  Bluffs 
Buttz,  Harold  Warren.  Council  Bluffs 
Cain   Dennl.s  Rei^d   Council  Bluffs 
Campbell    Da\  ul  I  avern    Clarlnda. 
C<ix   Howard  M;.x    Bedford 
Dehner  George  Edward    .Mton 
Dlckerson   Bernard  W  .  Jr  .  Clarlnda 
DowUiig   .John  R<ibert    .Akron 
Downs   William  Georite    Ir    Sioux  Clt\ 
Bwlng   Michael  Lee   Independence. 
Ewoldt.  Ri.ibert  Edwin.  Whlttcniore. 
Ford.  Manzelle  Alan.  Mi.unt  Plea.sant 
Garrison   I.arry  Allen.  Council  Bluffs, 
Grant.  Dale  Eugene.  Des  Moines 
Gross,  W;ivnp  William   Carmll 
Hahn   Michael  Duane   Davenport 
Harm.<;   Llovd   Ma.son  Cltv 
Har\c-.    Robert  George.  W.islnngton 
Hilton.  Daniel  Jerome  Cedar  Falls 
Holland.  Dougla.s  De.m   InwixxJ. 
Ives.  William  Allen   Council  Bluffs 
Johnson   Dennis  Ogden.  EaKle  Grove 
Kaplan.  Daniel  James   Ced.ir  Rapids 
Klnnv    Gerald  Carl,  Toledo. 
Kremer,  Donald  P.iul   .Aurora. 
Lammers.  Donald  Garv.  Forest  City. 
Lam:i'ilrr  Larrv  Gene.  Waterloo, 
I.taU!....!.  \V  lllam  EiKene,  Divenport, 
Letsch  Robert  Don.ild,  Jr  .  C"d  ..  FalU 
Matthew?   Gi;r(l^  n  Briic,  Lllo.  i;..'ipld 
McCarl,  Robert  James.  Des  Moines 
McCIam   Kenneth  .Allen   Exira. 
McClaln.  Richard  Aann.  Des  Moines 
Meier   Roy  Alan    M;:rlun 
Miller.  Charles  Claude.  .M..'unt  Pleasant 
Myers.  Da\  id  W'endell    .Ames 
.Norrls.  George  Clyde  Des  .Moines 
Powels.  Donald  Eugene,  Red  Oak. 
Randall.  Terrell  Lynn.  Swisher. 
Randolph.  Vernon  Chester.  Bettendorf 
Rendon.  Raphael  Johnny,  Washburn. 
Rlndone.  Michael  Guslave  Council  Bhiffs 
Robins,  James  Milton.  Rose  Hill 
Rudd.  Rlch;ird  John.  Jr  .  K.-okuK 
Ruden.  Maltliew  -■\lb"rt.  Holy  Cross. 
Schwa  rz.  Roper  Lee.  Le  M.rs. 
s:   t-r    '  '..i  rji,  .>,ci   V!  r-'  aV.'ovi.' 
Smith.  Crnlg  Lew.s.  Ced-r  H^'Md'. 
-Smith.  Stanley  Rlch.trd  M  u  •':  ,l!towT 
Snltker.  Curtis  Dean,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Stokes  David  Al.^n   Council  Bluffs 
Stroscheln,  Ronald  Robert,  Elkader 
Tafolla   Nubor  Richard,  Oelweln 
Tedesco.  Jiunes  Joseph,  Des  Moines. 
Tracy.  John  Leo.  Swaledale 

Nu-V 
Buckley.  Jimmy  Lee  Sac  City. 
Ekart.  Paul  David.  Ottumwa. 
Fiti-terald   Michael  Thoin.is   Dubuque 
Fleskes   David  .Allen.  Fort  D  Klge. 
Liike,  Ronald  Roy,  Sioux  Cltv 
Olson   Roger  Lewis,  Fon  D<jdge 
Poppema.  Lerov  Warren.  Hospers 
Reid.  John  Lee,  Dewitt 
Swalm.  Ronald  Gall,  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Army 

.Anderson,  James  Richmond.  Scranton. 
.Arnett.  James  Diiuglas.  Wichita. 
Bailey,  Charles  Clifford,  Eureka 
Barber   Johnnie  R.iy,  K,ui.=a.s  City 
Barrett   George  Dwavne   Reading 
Bland.  Isaac.  Wlchit.i 
Border."-,  Darekl   Norval,  Ml.-sion, 
Bowling   Joseph  Pertv,  Wichita, 
Bowman,  Donald  Robert   L.iwrence. 
liradford.  .Allen  Royal   Liberal 
Brenner.  DaMd  .Alden.  Parsons. 
Brooks   B.irfon  W    Clayton 
Urowiung.  Gary  Lee.  Hutchln.'ion 
Burnani.  -Steven  Wayne.  Wichita 
Can  field.  Boyd,  Topeka 
Carey.  Barton  Walnwnght   Manhattan 
Christeson.  I^eonard  Wayne,  Durham 
Clark.  Ronnie  Lee,  Hugolun. 
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Army 
Cowan.  Samuel  Paige.  Jr  ,  Kansas  City. 
Cruse.  George  Larry,  Lll>eral 
Dlederlch.  John  Leo.  Jennings 
E<keU.  John  W  ,  Isabel. 
Klsenhour,  James  Doyle,  La  Crosse. 
Ellsworth,  Mark  Allen,  Waterloo. 
Evans.  Donald  Allen,  Augusta, 
Few,  Samuel  Arthur,  Kansas  City. 
Fuqua.  Harry  Ivan,  Jr.,  Leavenworth. 
dandy,  Michael  L  ,  Dexter, 
(lardner.  Samuel  Ray,  Wichita. 
Gleller.  John  Herbert,  .Abilene. 
Glrdner,  Robert  Oral,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Oooch.  Wesley  Lee,  Leavenworth. 
Goode.  Jack  Dee.  Topeka. 
Grothaus.  Robert  John,  II,  Prairie  Village. 
Hadley.  Leo  Larry,  Manhattan, 
Haywood,  Jazreal  Levlte,  Junction  City. 
Heffner,  Steven  Clinton.  Wlnfleld. 
Hendrlckson,  Gaylord  Blaln,  Mission. 
lleskett,  James  Earl,  Hays 
Hilmes,  Steven  Lee,  Ransom, 
H I'rlnex,  Donald  Edward,  Wichita, 
Humphrey,       James       Gilbert,       Shawnee 
M:,-Mon. 
.i.irvls,  Ronald  Alan,  Ness  City. 
Jt  .'iklns,  Robert  Earl,  Wichita 
J.menez,  Eduardo,  Humboldt. 
Johnson,  Gary  Dale,  Baldwin  City. 
Johnson.  Robert  Fred,  Jr..  Kansas  City. 
Jones.  Richard  Lee,  Wichita. 
Jordan,  Francis  Eugene,  Russell  Springs. 
Klrkendoll.  Clee  Andrew,  Kansas  City. 
Kih -Ales.  Kenneth  Joseph.  .Atchison. 
L.i  France.  Jon  Patrick.  Overland  Park. 
L.imon.  Roy  Allen.  Liberal. 
L.i.skowskl,  Anthony  James.  Kansas  City. 
Lt  Bombarb,  Lonnle  Guy.  Lawrence. 
L.ndholm.  Dan  Victor,  Lindsborg. 
Li  ve,  Darrcll  .Steve.  Clearwater 
y. -Donald,  -Michael  Jay,  Wichita, 
M  Gmnls,  Lester  Cleo,  II,  Kansas  City. 
M  Kaln,  Bobby  Lyn,  Garden  City, 
Mils,  Donald  David,  Wichita. 
Merys,  Robert  Keith.  Overland  Park. 
Miller.  Kenneth  Walter,  PhlUipsburg. 
Mitchell,  Craig  Wesley,  El  Dorado. 
M  >ore,  Donald  Eugene,  Pratt. 
Muehlberg.  Ronald  Lee.  Sallna. 
.Veuburger.  Daniel  Leo.  ElU? 
.Vufer  James  Leo.  Dodge  City. 
Ogle,  David  Robert.  Lyndon 
Osenbaugh,  James  Dale,  Hutchinson. 
I'appan.  Bobby  Jack,  Derby. 
Partridge,  Norman  Wayne,  Towando. 
Petett.  Larry  Wynn.  Shawnee  Mission. 

Pike,  Raymond  Horace,  Jr..  Leavenworth. 
Planck,  Everett  Allen,  Winchester. 
Prieto.  Ruben,  Kansas  City 

Koniine,  Albert  W..  Burlingame. 

Kunkle,  Robert  Leslie,  Ft,  Scott. 

Sage.  Terence  Falrchlld,  Leavenworth. 

Scanlan.  Lawrence  Walker.  Shawnee 
Mission 

Scott.  Dave  Russell.  Junction  City. 

Sevlck.  John  Francis.  Kansas  City. 

SherriU.  Amos  Chester,  II,  Stafford, 

Simmons,  John  Stephen.  Hoisingrton. 

Small.  Norman  Eugene.  Alden. 

Springer,  Gerald  Wayne.  Prescott. 

Slindeford,  James  Michael,  Chetopa. 

-Stewart,  Leonard  Keith,  Sallna. 

.Stewart.  Michael  Henry,  Wichita. 

.Stone.  George  Davidson.  Shawnee  Mission. 

Swazjck,  Danny  George.  Kansas  City. 

Tlnkum.  Ether  Arnold.  Wichita. 

Todd.  Jlmmie  Lester,  Herlngton. 

Toomes.  Willis  Albert,  Shawnee  Mission. 

Treas  Richard  Lee,  Muncie. 

Ivirner,  James  Earl,  El  Dorado. 

I'rban.  Robert  Lee,  Hays. 

Warren.  Larry  Dean,  Liberal. 

Webb.  Johnny  Robert,  Chanute. 

West.  Paul  Edward.  Shawnee 

Whitehead.  Thomas  Leroy,  Wichita. 

Williams,  Thomas  Vernon,  Jr.,  Lakin. 

Wilson.  Michael  Lund,  Hutchinson. 

Zeller,  Michael  Charles.  Wamego. 


KANSAS — continued 
Air  Force 
Brenner,  David  George,  Manhattan. 
Davis,  Yale  Rezin,  Jr  .  Sallna. 
Long,  George  Wendell.  Medicine 
Marine  Corps 

Avila,  Thomas  Robert,  Wichita 
Barksdale,  Jerry  Dean   Berrytun 
Berger,  Gerald  David,  Topeka. 
Berwert,  Patrick  Michael,  Topekv 
Camden,  Johnnie  Roger.  Wichita 
Chapman,  Kurtis  Nolan,  Overland  Park. 
Coon,  Kieth  David  Ed  Will,  Topeka 
Davis,  Charles  Eugene,  Wichita. 
Davis,  John  Lawrence.  Pleasanton. 
Doombos,  Don  Michael,  Wichita. 
Gadson.  Eddie  Dean.  Sallna. 
Glynn,  Dennis  Wayne,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Gorman,  Edward  T.,  Ill,  Manhattan. 
Gosselln,  Philip  Lyn,  Topeka. 
Grace,  Martin  Joseph.  Jr.,  Topeka. 
Hale,  Victor,  Topeka. 
Harris,  John  James,  lola. 
Hazelwood,  John  Edward,  Gypsum. 
Hoffman,  William  David,  Russell. 
Janke,  Theodore,  Jr.,  SalLna. 
Lacey,  Franklin  D.,  Meriden. 
LaPlant,  Kurt  Elton,  Lenexa. 
Long,  Jerome  Albert,  Beloit. 
Long,  Melvin  Ray,  Topeka. 
Loyd,  Lonny  Lee,  Kansas  City. 
McGonigle,  William  Dee,  Wichita. 
McTeer,  Jeffery  Clark,  Overland  Park 
Miller,  Tlmmy  Larr>',  Stockton. 
Moore,  James  Ezra,  Kansas  City. 
Mora,  Raymond  Castillo,  Kansas  City. 
Mounts,  Jerry  Duane,  Wichita. 
Nelson,  David  Reid,  Hutchinson. 
Ornelas.  Carl  John,  Wichita. 
Owens,  Timothy  Eugene,  Kansas  City. 
Phillips,  Marlen  LeRoy,  Bucklm. 
Porras,  Juan,  Kansas  City. 
Roberts,  Ricliard  Stephen,  Kansas  City. 
Salinas,  Phillip  Louie.  Leotl. 
Scates,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  Newton. 
Smith,  Kenneth.  Wayne,  Betliel, 
Travis,  Michael  Richard,  Wichita, 
Whlters,  Donald  Emery,  Wichita, 
Zuttennan,  Joseph  A,.  Jr.,  Marysvilie, 

Nary 
.Anderson,  Denis  Leon,  Hope, 
Comer,  William  Marvin,  Jr.,  Larned. 
Griffin,  Patrick  Joseph,  Topeka. 
Hinton,  Rodney  Gene,  Topeka. 
Ingrum,  Joseph  Henry,  Abilene. 
McDermott,  John  Patrick,  Pittsburg, 
Nevins,  Eldon  Eugene,  Osborne, 
Wards,  Dan  Thomas,  Paola. 
kentt:cky 
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Akers,  Dennis  Owen,  Louisville. 
Aldrldge,  Willie  Gene,  Winchester. 
Allen,  James  William,  Ashland. 
Anderson,  Walter  Evan,  Jr.,  Lexington. 
Aton,  Paul  Douglas,  Franklin. 
Baney,  William  Gerald.  Jr..  Hardin  County. 
Bates,  Norman  William,  Louisville. 
Bauerle,  Fredrick  E..  Ill,  Dayton. 
Belcher,  Jordan,  Dorton. 
Berrytnan,  Luther  Clark,  Paris. 
Bishop,  Roger  Earl,  Louisville. 
Blackburn,  Freddie  .Andray.  Lexington. 
Bolt,  August  Ferrel,  Louisville. 
Boone,  Danny  Lee,  Ludlow. 
Bradley,  Given  West,  Paducah. 
Braghlni,  Roberto,  Jr.,  Radcllff. 
Branson,  Daniel  Alexander,  HopkinsviUe. 
Bratcher.  Cliarlie  Aruce,  CaneyviUe. 
Brldgeman.  Billy  Wayne,  Virgie. 
Brown,  Eddie  Wayne,  Jamestown. 
Bryant,  Kenneth  Mark,  Cold  Spring. 
Buckley,  James  Andrew,  Coal  Run. 
Burton,  Ernest,  Ewlng. 
Busby,  WilUfLm  Leon,  Henderson. 
Bush,  Pearl,  Little. 
Butler,  Donald  Ray,  Morehead. 
Butler,  Thomas  Lynn,  Monroe. 
Campbell,  Robert  Lewis,  Lancaster. 


KENTUCKY — continued 

Army 
Cauley,  Roger  Dale,  Owensboro 
Cayson,  Alvin  Lloyd,  Lexington. 
Chaffins.  Ernest.  Jr.,  Hltchlns. 
Cole,  Billy  Joe.  Guthrie. 
Colegrove.  Robert  Howard.  Grayson. 
Coleman,  Richard  Clyde.  Henderson. 
Collins,  Clyde  Cecil,  Jackson. 
Cornett,  Carlos  Wayne,  Flatwoods. 
Cossey,  Ricky  Pay,  Cadiz. 
Cox,  Rube  Arthur,  Jr.,  Strunk. 
Denham,  James  Vlrl,  Richmond. 
Dennlson.  Cortland  Ellis.  Cave  City. 
Dick,  Boyce  Ray,  Monticello. 
Downard,  Clyde  David,  Jr,,  Poster. 
Eldrldge.  Wliliam  Franklin,  Covington, 
Elliott,  Luvaughn,  Russellville, 
Fields,  Julian  Thomas,  PlkevlUe. 
Fields.  Kelly,  PikevUle. 
Fletcher.  Robert  Melvin.  Lynn. 
Fosrter.  Billy  Rex,  Monticello. 
Galloway,  Robert  Glenn,  Berea. 
Gibson,  James  Thtirman,  Amburgey. 
Glisson,  James  Edwin,  Benton. 
Goff,  Aubrey,  Jr.,  Louisville 
Goodall,  Herman  Glendaee,  Beaver  Dam. 
Graham,  Chajles  Wayne,  Richardsville 
Graves,  James  Eddie,  Drake, 
Gray,  Robert  Edward,  Corbln. 
Green,  Jeffrey  Wallace,  Bowling  Green 
Greene,  Lawrence  Douglass,  Fort  Knox 
Grlsmer,  Edgar  Jaseph,  Louisville. 
Hannah.  Freddie  Jarrel,  Van  I^ear. 
Hardin.  Kenneth  Allen.  Morehead. 
Hardwlck.  Jimmy  Wayne,  Louisa. 
Harris,  Jimmy  Leo,  Louisville. 
Hathorne,  James  Coleman.  Jr..  Louisville. 
Hayes,  Christopher  Lynn.  Louisville. 

Hives.  George  Frnnklin,  Busy. 
Helm,  Carl  Benjamin,  Louisville. 

Henson,  Clifton.  Liberty. 

Hereau.  Danny  Eciward.  Louisville. 

Hettich.  .Alan  Joseph,  Louisville. 

Hiehlander.  Micky  R.'-y.  Dayton. 

Hmkle.  Kenneth  Daniel,  MaiT'hester 

Hodge,  Russell  .Addison,  Crab  Orchard. 

Hokenson.  Wayne  Allen.  Lr,uisville. 

Hopkins.  William  Robert.  Pikeville. 

Hornbuckle,  Clarence  E..  Jr.,  Ashland. 

Hubble.  William  Baker.  Waynesburg 

Hurry,  Samuel  Green,  Ccvlngton. 

Isom.  David.  Coltongim. 

Jnckson.  Larry  Richard,  Bettle. 

Jameson,  David  Allen,  Providence. 

Jetrerson,  Jerry  Wayne.  P.aris 

Johnson.  Dohn  Wiliiam,  Louisville. 

Johnson,  Lowell.  Melvin 

Jones,  John  Lee,  Madisonville 

Jones,  Larry  Hugh,  Owensboro, 

Kidd.  Donald  Eugene.  Lotiisville. 

Kihnley.  George  Matthew.  Louisville. 

Kirchner.  Henry  Joseph,  Jr.,  Louisville. 

Kni?ht,  Johnnie  David.  WUUamstown. 

Kr  'mer.  .Arthur  Theodore.  Jr..  Burlington 

Liivv.  William  Larry.  Greenup. 

Lawpon.  Thomas  Junior.  Beverly. 

Lee.  J.'imps  Richard,  Louls'-ille. 

Linrisey.  Johnny  Warner.  Fredoiila. 

Littleton.  David  Ernest.  Olive  Hill. 

Lively.  Psul  Johnson.  Cynthlana 

Lockard,  David  Lee,  Louisville, 

Lynch,  Michael  Henry,  Louisville. 

Maegarri,  Larry  Dwight.  Isom. 

Martin.  .'Samuel  G.ilvin.  Grccnsburg. 

Msson.  Larry  Joe.  .Sr.,  Louisville. 

Matlock,  John  Phillip  Louisville 

Matlock   McKenley  Odis.  Barbourvllle, 

M.Tvnard,  Darrell  Wayne.  Scottsvir.e. 

McColhiiu.  Ronald  I  ee,  Ccvlngton 

McCubbms,  Larry  James,  Fairdale 

McFaddm,  Larry  Ronald,  Paintsville, 

Metcalf,  Carl  Jose]>h,  Jr.,  Louisville. 

Midkiff.  O.  L..  Dunbee 

Miller.  Donald  Robert,  Henderson, 

Miller,  Hubert  Wayne,  Elizabethtown. 

:\'i::ion.  Ronald  Lee,  Danville. 

Miracle.  James  Jr.,  Pineville. 
Molnar,  Istvan,  HopkinsviUe, 
Morton,  George  Winston.  Lexington. 
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Mueller  Michael  David   LouLsvl'.le 
Mulkey   Jeff   Binner 

M'.ilUna.  Earnest  Randal;    Elkhom  City. 
Na»h,  David  Paul   Whltoarllle 
Neater.  Roger.  Mount  Sterling 
NIewahner   Ronald  Leo  Ludi  .w 
Norrta   Jamea  R.-»phae!    N»w  Haven. 
Overton.  Wince  Igsac  Jr  .  Pln*vi:le. 
Perdue.  Donald  M  .  BeattyvUle 
Perkins  Johnnie  Kay.  Louisville 
Perry   Claude.  Pathfork 
Pettera.  Ralph  Edward   Bonneville. 
PTelster  Robert.  Louisville 
Phllbeck.  Donald  Dewayne   Richmond. 
Poole.  Charles  Burton   Macen 
Price.  William  David   Samuels 
Puckett   Roger  Dale   Bowling  Qreen 
Ramey.  Thoma.i  Rindell   Tomahawk. 
Randolph   Richard  A'iyne,  Greenville 
Ray   David  L  .  Louisville 
Redmon.  Larry  Ray   Salvlsa 
Robinson   Joseph  Bruce.  Ashland 
Robinson   Nathan  Lven.  Harrodsburg 
Rowland.  Oe<^ri<e  Ci.iyton,  Jr    Owensb.vro 
Russell   Charles  0:enn.  Louisville 
Schelber.  William  Henry  Jr  .  LoulsvUle 
Scott  Sammy  Lee.  Peytonsburg 
Sesttm   David  TTiomas   PordsvUle 
Seaton.  Robert  Wayne   Kevll 
Secresfl.  Harlan.  Hetron 
Shaln.  Jerry  Wayne   Cromwell. 
Sherrlll,  Jimmy  L    Morgantown 
Shirley  Carl  Eugene  Louisville 
Shrum,  Leon  Jerry   Bowling  Green. 
Smith.  Albert  D'jugl.is   Olasgww 
Smith.  Blllv   Edmonton 
Smith.  Robert  Lewis  Smlthland. 
Spencer  Eugene,  Bellevue 
Squires.  David  Ray   Louisville 
Tackett.  Ruben  Noah.  McRoberts. 
Terry.  Philip  Allen.  Lexington 
Thompson   Mvron   M.inchester 
Tomllnson   Edgar  Lee   Wlllumstown 
Torres,  Estevan    H opklnsville 
Vanderpojl   Edward  Lee   BeattvvlUe. 
Vlbbert.  Carlos  Dvnl   Louisville 
Waford.  Hubert  Earl.  ShelbyvlUe. 
Walker  George  N-ison.  Adolphus 
Walls.  Walter  Lee  Louisville 
Watson,  William  L  ,  Louisville. 
Weddington   Phillip  Murry  Valley  Station 
Weill  John  Bruce  Owen.sboro 
Welch.  Randall  Edward  Covington 
Wester  Donald  Lee.  Cleaton 
White.  Sylvam  L.irrv   Vine  Grove. 
Whitehead   Alfred  Evarts.  Harlan 
Wilkinson  Gary   Murray 
Williams.  James  A  ,  Paducah. 

A-T    Force 
Bennett,  James  Harvey,  Cynthlana 
Di.xon   Warren  Mitchell   Catlettsburg 
Martin   Harreld  Plrtle  Cromwell 
Rose,  Johnny   Jr  ,  WUllamsport 

\tar\ne  Corps 
Anderson,  Delmer  Bellevue. 
Andrew  Joseph  Carlisle   Auburn. 
Armstrong,  W  irde;i  Lester   Glasgow 
Becker,  John  Bertram    Cold  Sprlncs-Hlrh- 
land  Heights.  ^'      ->         b 

Bertram.  David  Michael.  CimpbellsvlUe 
Blnklev  Steven  Ray.  LoulsvUle 
Blair  Kenneth  Neal,  Louisville. 
Bowlinij.  Bradley    DemossvlUe 
Burrows  Roger  Thom,ts,  CJeorgetown 
Caldwell.  Charles  Wirren  E    Rush. 
Cambron.  Jaseph  Terry.  LoulsvUle. 
Coldeman.  Charles  Loyd.  LoulsvUle 
Dorris.  Claude  Hesson'.  LoulsvUle 
Durham.  David  Terrell,  Corbln 
Fiechter  John.-iv  Patton.  London. 
Fields.  Jerry,  Le.xlngton 
Fltts.  Richard  Lee.  Jr    LoulsvUle 
Ployd.  Edwin  Z,.-ke   Lexington 
Prye.  Earl  Wayne   Franklin 
Green,  Robert  Carl.  Jr     LoulsvUle 
Hamilton.  Willie  Charles  L  ,  Louisville 
Harris,  Robert  Eugene.  Russell 
Hendrlx.  Charles  Rodney.  LoulsvUle 
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Hubert.  Jerry  Lee   L.nilavllle 
Hughes.  William  Burdlck.  Vanceburg 
Jones.  David  Allen.  Fort  Thomas 
Knight    Alvln  Coy    EUzabethtown 
Lancaster  John  Manning.  IxJulsvlUe, 
Lawson.  Stanley  Clarneld.  ShelbyvlUe 
Utton.  Gary  Wavne  Port  Mitchell 
LoachUvo,  Thomas  Lee.  Covington. 
Lowery,  Carl  Cecil,  Lexington 
Luttrell.  James  Lee,  Owensboro 
Mallory  Connard  Darrell,  Lewlsburg. 
Marshall.  James  Bdw.irds   Lexington. 
Marshall.  Samuel   Thomas    Jr  ,  Covington 
Mayberry   Gerald  Wayne   Franklin 
McKlnney.  Raymond  Bruce,  Covington 
McMacklns,   Reuben   Carl,  Jr  ,   Valley  Sta- 
tion. 

Melczek.  Joe  Roger.  In.sko 
Mitchell.  Donald  Wayne.  Princeton. 
Moore.  Larry  Gene.  Owensboro 
Murray,  Cecil  Scott.  LoulsvUle 
Newsome.  Kenneth  Ray.  Ashland 
Pannell.  Harry  Clayburn.  Canmer 
Pars.ins.  Jonn  Robert.  Combs 
Payne.  Herman  Garfield.  WhltesvlUe. 
Pemolet<m.  R  maid  l.ee.  Nlcholasvllle. 
RatlllT.  Larry  Ciene.  Louisa 
Renfro  Franklin,  Jr  ,  Richmond 
Retschulte.  Thomas  Howard.  Covington. 
Rutherford.  Ernest  Wayne.  Smiths  Grove 
Sanford.  Albert  Russell.  RussellvUle. 
Schaefer.  William  Hays  U.ulsvUle 
Schaffner.  Jack  Dohn.  LoulsvUle 
SchoU.  Clifford  Le<j.  LoulsvUle 
Simon.  Michael  W.iyne.  Owensboro. 
Singleton,  Arthur  Dwlght,  Valley  Station 
Smith.  Charles  .Mian.  LoulsvUle. 
Smith.  Gary  Holden.  Pleasure  Ridge  Park 
Sowards,  David  Michael.  We.st  Uberty 
Sumpter   Bobbv  Rece,  California 
Sweatt.  G»<>rge  Edward.  Bowling  Green 
Terrell.  Calvi:i  lA'e.  Louisville 
ToUlver.  Jimmy  Ellison.  Cromuna, 
Vick.  William  Leon.  Paduc.ih. 
Webb.  Paul  Henley,  Elsmere 
Whalen,  Charlea  Arthur.  Berry 
Wllhoit    Howard  R.iy  Jr  .  Ludiuw 

Navy 
.Aker   Jeffrey  Scott.  Covlngt.n 
A.sh.  Robert  Everett,  Pleiusure  Ridge  Park 
.\.shby.  Clayborn  Willis.  Jr  .  LoulsvUle 
Bechtel.  Stephan  Leroy   Harrodsburg. 
Bobb.  John  Franklin.  Erlanger. 
Cruse.  James  Dale.  Paducah 
Moore.  Thomas  PhUlp.  Louisville. 
Salyer  Fred  Lamarr  LoulsvUle. 

LOUISIANA 

Army 
.^ckerman.  Dennis  Carlton.  Gretna 
.Adams.  Joseph.  New  Orleans 
Alasworth.  Kenneth  John.  Harahan. 
-Alford.  Thomas  Earl.  Ill  ,  Mer  Rouge 
Andry  Hliaire  Albert   Jr  ,  .Metalrle 
.Austin   Michael  Francl.s.  Crowley 
Babin,  Thomas  Dalton   Jr  .  Baton  Rouge 
Ballard.  R<ibert  Irving   West  .Monroe 
Bandv   Michael  J    Bridge 
Bass.  Budrow  Jr    JonesviUe. 
Baugh.  Charles  Lee.  Grand  Isle 
Beckwlth.  Edward  Coe.  TYfiut 
Bennett.  Robert  Vernon.  New  Orleans. 
Berry  Jackie  Wavne.  OUa 
BlUeaud.  Willis  J  .  Jr  .  Broussard 
Blocker   Murrle  Lee.  New  Orleans, 
Bob.  Chester  Grand  Coteau 
Booker   Harvt-y  Watklns.  New  Orleans, 
Bradley    Louis  Lloyd,  Jr  ,  Metalrle 
Bratton.  John  Leslie.  West  Monroe 
Bridges.  WUHam  Lee  Sulphur 
Bryant.  Ruseell  David.  Jr  ,  Port  Polk 
Burke.  Charles  Morris.  MandevlUe 
Burns.  Robert  George.  Lake  Charles 
Butler.  Gordon.  .New  Orleans 
Calhoon.  Donald  Eugene,  New  Orleans. 
Clark,  Thomas.  Jr    Shreveport. 
Cobb.  Raymond.  New  Orleans. 
Cole  Emlle   Baton  Rouge 
Col.son  Donald  Reginald,  Monroe. 
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Cooper.  Ira  Daunette  Bcgalusa 
Cotton.  Michael   .Alexandria 
Croxdale.  Jack  Lee   11.  Lake  Charles 
Dalgrepont.  Robert  Lynn.  Bunkle. 
Daniels.  Rayni   nd  Louis,  .-^tarks 
Darby,  James  Michael.  Harvey 
Davis  Clifton  .Anthony.  FarmervUle 
DavlK.  Steven  Frederick.  Shreveport. 
Davis.  Thomas  J  .  III.  3hrevep<irt. 
Evans  Johnnv  Lee.  Baton  Rouge. 
Feller  David  Kent.  Muplewood 
Plrmin.  Mitchell  Lawrence.  Cottonport 
Pournet.  DtJUglas  Bernard.  Lake  Charles 
Garrett.  Alfred  Douglas.  Alexandria 
Gerdes,  Albert  Bruno.  Jr  .  New  Orlean.s 
Glenn.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Marrero 
Graham,  Joeeph  Harold,  Jena. 
QuUlory.  Huhla  Jude.  New  Orleans. 
GuUung.  Joseph  Frank.  III.  New  Orleans, 
Haley   Jerry  Rankin  Ba.strop, 
Hampton.  Isaiic  de  Vand,  Shreveport 
Heath   Douglas  Randolph.  Kenner 
Henderson.  .Anthony  Joseph.  Morgan/a 
Hetzler.  Larry  Glen.  Westlake. 
Hill.  James  .Marshall.  Oak  Grove. 
Hosklns.  John  Tliomas.  Sulphur 
Hubbard.  Marvin  Peter.  New  Orleans 
Jackson,  Abraham,  Opelousas. 
Jackson,  Ray  Lee.  Jonesboro. 
Jackson.  Willie.  Clinton. 
Jerson.  James  Ray,  New  Orleans. 
Johnson,  Victor,  jr  ,  DonaldsonvlUe 
Johnston,  Paul  Klnard,  Sterllngton 
Jones,  Charles  Wayne.  Baskln. 
Jones,  Henr>-,  Jr  .  Bains. 
Jones.  Reuben.  Jr.,  DeQulncy, 
Juneau.  Michael  Joseph,  Hessmer. 
Kellogg,  Alton  Delany,  Bossier  City. 
Kemp.  Charlie  Edward,  Baton  Rouge 
Klrkwood,  Deryl  Ramon,  Baton  Rouee 
Kujawa,  Larry  Prank,  St.  MartlnvUIe 
Lachney,  Floyd  Camllle,  Alexandria 
Le  Blanc,  Gerald  Thomas,  Port  Allen 
Lemolne,  William  Francis,  Kenner. 
Lewis,  Freddie.  Alexandria. 
Lockett,  Lloyd.  CentervUle. 
London.  Earl.  .New  Orleans 
Lyons,  Qulllard  Prank,  De  Rldder 
McClendon  William  W  ,  Jr..  New  Orleans. 
McDutly.  Robert  Louis,  Coushatta. 
McKlnnev,  Charles  .Anthony,  Donaldson- 
vlUe, 

McManus,  Jerry  Doyne,  Atlanta. 
Miller  Anthony,  Edgard, 
Moak,  Clifton  Pearce,  Baton  Rouge. 
Moore.  .Anthony  Louis,  Pride. 
Moppert,  Eugene  .Meyers,  New  Orleans. 
Narclsse,  Paul.  Point  a  la  Hache, 
Ortego,  Gerald  M.,  Slmmesport. 
Payne.  Ernest.  Baton  Rouge. 
Pea,  Edward  Earl,  Grand  Cane. 
Peters,  Albert  James,  Bogalusa. 
Pool,  Charles  Leo,  Tangipahoa. 
Potler.  Milton  Phillip,  Oueydan. 
Pounds.  Ronnie  Louis.  Kenner. 
Price.  Michael  Glen.  Trout. 
Quebodeaux.  William  C  ,  Jr.,  Crowley. 
Reld.  Wlnfleld  Walter.  Ponchatoula" 
Robinson.  Francis  Joseph,  New  Orleans 
Robledo,  Raul.  Shreveport. 
Sanders,  James  Edgar,  Jr..  Kentwood 
Sanders.  Robert  Herndon.  MarthavUle 
Sharpley,  Leonard  Cosby,  New  Orleans 
Slkes,  Bobble  Earl.  Extension. 
SlngleUm.  George  James.  Baton  Roiigc 
Smith.  David  Leon,  .Marrero. 
Smith,  Robert.  Converse. 
Spence,  Edgar  Clay.  Baton  Rouge. 
.Stem,  Armond  Joseph,  DonaldsonvUle 
Stephens,  Danny  Lynn,  Logansporl. 
Stewart.  Edward,  Monroe. 
Stewart,  Ulysses,  New  Orleans. 
Talton.  Bobby  Ray.  West  Monroe 
Tate.  Tony  Larue,  Thlbodaux. 
Taylor,  Duncan,  Jr.,  .Alexandria. 
Thomas,  Charlie  Bernard,  Ethel. 
Thomas,  Islah,  Washington. 
Thompson,  Perry  Eddlson,  New  Iberia. 
Tweedy,  Vernno  Ruben,  New  Orleans. 
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Valentine,  Joseph  Ronald,  Pralrlevllle. 
Venable,  Joseph  Alvln.  Clinton. 
Verrett,  Durwood  Wayne,  Monroe. 
VIdrlne,  Terrel  James,  Vllle  Platte. 
Washington,  Douglas  Mac,  Waterproof. 
Washington,  King  David,  Abbeville. 
Williams,  Ernest  C,  Jr.,  Thlbodaux. 
Wilson.  James  William,  Shreveport. 
Wolfe.  Abra  Joseph,  Jr.,  Houma. 
Wood,  Bobby  Clyde,  Monroe. 
Yelverton.  Don  Junior.  Houma. 
Young,  Leroy  Joseph,  Thlbodaux. 
Youngblood,  Charles  Eugene,  Shreveport. 

Air  Force 
Cradeur.  Douglas  Joseph,  Sulphur. 
Mercer,  Pollard  Hugh,  ,rr.,  Wlnnfleld. 
R.itllff,  James  Lee,  Perrlday. 

Marine  Corps 
Abshlre.  Richard  Franklin,  Abbeville. 
Arosta,  James  Arthur,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
Birrows,  Irving  Donald,  De  Rldder. 
Branch,  George  Allen,  Mlnden. 
Breaux,  Leonard,  Reserve. 
Brignac,  Joseph  Paul,  Oonzales. 
Burgess,  Ruben  Anthony,  New  Orleans. 
ciiabert,  Gary  August,  Metalrle. 
Cross,  Herbert  Terrell,  Oakdale. 
D.tlr.  Albert  Joseph,  Lake  Charles. 
De  La  Houssaye,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Lafayette. 
Derryberry,  Abraham  R.,  Ill,  Shreveport. 
D  herty,  Guy  Woods,  New  Orleans. 
K.ell.  William  Benjamin,  West  Monroe. 
F^iulk.  Theodore  Alphonse,  Baton  Rouge. 
Frucht,  James  Donald,  Eunice. 
Fletcher,  John  Earl,  Ft.  Polk. 
Gauthler.  Gerald  Paul,  St,  Martlnvllle, 
Giasper,  William  Lawrence,  Baton  Rouge. 
Gloer,  David  Lawrence,  Sibley. 
GulUory,  Wendell,  Church  Point. 
H.impton,  Charles  Vernon,  Jr.,  Livingston. 
Hampton,  Edmond,  New  Orleans. 
H  tves,  PhUllps,  III.  New  Orleans. 
Hays,  William  Brian,  Baton  Rouge. 
H<  ips.  John  Wayne.  Shreveport. 
Hill.  James  Louis,  Ponchatoula. 
Howard,  Roy  William,  Baton  Rouge. 
Impson,  Douglas  Gerald.  Denbam  Springs. 
.i..ck,  Wilson,  Jr.,  Vllle  Platte. 
J   hnson,  Clayton  Henry,  New  Orleans, 
,T  ines,  Melvln  Lewis,  Shreveport. 
L.  sslter,  John  Alfred,  SUdell. 
L  ■  Blanc,  Alfred  Leroy,  Ponchatoula. 
Lee.  Robert  Charles,  Shreveport. 
Lejeune,  Horrace  Joseph,  Jr.,  Crowley. 
Lewis,  Clarence  Henry,  Plaquemlne. 
Menard,  Louis  Ulsvllle,  Jr.,  Houma. 
Miller,  Arthur,  Jr.,  Dalcour. 
Miller,  Charlie  Reuben,  Jr.,  Bossier  City. 
Molalson,  Gordon  Thomas,  Thlbodaux. 
Monday,  Alvln,  Eunice. 
Moore,  Kenneth  Charles,  New  Orleans. 
.Morgan,  Charles  Richard,  RayvlUe. 
O'Neal,  Harold,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Orso.  Prlnls  Wilson,  New  Orleans. 
Peralta,  Raphael   Alexander,  New  Orleans. 
Pousson,  Michael  Wayne,  Iota. 
Praiher.  Henry  Lee,  in,  Shreveport. 
Rcid.  Joseph  Clark,  Baton  Rouge. 
Richardson,  James  Douglas,  New  Orleans. 
P.omero,  Ronald  James,  Youngsvllle. 
Scott.  Robert  Lee,  Houma. 
Se.-unster.  Willie  Purfoy,  Mlnden. 
.?eebode.  John  Conrad,  Morgan  City. 
■Semon,  Kenneth  Ronald,  Shreveport. 
Skinner,  Claiborne  John,  De  Qulncy. 
Terhune.  Daryl  Bert.  Jr.,  Harvey. 
Thibodeaux.  Edward  Joseph,  Greenwell 
Sprin.;s. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  Lee,  Doyllne. 
Tr.ilnham,  Thomas  Nell,  Metalrle. 
T  ives,  Donald  Glenn,  Metalrle. 
w.viker,  James  Edward,  New  Orleans. 
Wallace,  Vernon  Martin,  Wlnnfleld. 
Weekley,  Russell  Joseph,  Sulphur. 
Welch,  Thomas  Edward,  SprlnghiU. 
Williams,  Howard  Clayton,  Oueydan. 
Williams.  Jimmy,  Eunice. 
wuilber.  Gerald  Paul,  New  Orleans. 


LOUISIANA — continued 
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Eldrldge,  Thomas  Charles,  New  Iberia. 
Pontenot,  Chester  Joeeph  C,  LuUng. 
KemplT,  Ronald  Warren.  New  Orleans. 
Ledford,  Steve  Dennis,  Ruston. 
PEusafume,  Michael  Jay,  ChEilmette 
Songne,  Darnell  Joseph,  Abbeville, 
Warren,  Jelder  Jackson,  Castor. 
Wheat,  Gene  Joseph,  PlnevlUe. 

MAINE 

Army 

Alexander,  David  Harold.  Sanford, 
Bailey,  George  Leroy,  New  Sharon. 
Barker,  Paul  Leroy,  South  Parl.s 
Bell,  Gilbert  Stevens,  Jr.,  Augusta. 
Bernard,  Theodore  Daniel,  Mexico. 
Blain,  Dennis  Knut,  Portland. 
Brooks,  Lyle  Gibson,  Ogunqult. 
Buck,  HoUls  Wlnfleld,  West  Paris. 
Cajrford,  Phillip  J.,  Jr.,  Brewer. 
Coloeanti,  Norman  Edward,  Portland. 
Cyr,  Wayne  Clifton.  Bath. 
Deschenes,  James  George.  Bangor. 
Dulac,  Malcolm  Cyril.  Dexter. 
Ferguson,      William      Glen,      Jr.,      South 
Portland. 

Pitch,  Dellwyn  Allen.  Perham. 
Pitch,  Ronald  Russell,  Brunswick. 
Gagnon,  John  Edgar,  Caribou. 
Gregolre,  Miles  Robert,  Wells. 
Harrington,  William  Preder,  South  Pari.''. 
Heal,  Henry  Albert,  Jr.,  Mllo. 
Heath,  Joseph  Emerson,  Brewer. 
Hoyt,  Arthur  James,  Mars  Hill. 
Knight,  John  Wallace,  Berwick. 
Llbby,  John  H.,  Portland. 
Manchester,  John  Smythe,  Lisbon  F.-Uls. 
McHugh,  Frederick  William.  Bangor. 
Mlchaud,  Benton,  Port  Kent. 
Mlchaud,  Leo  Edward,  Hallowell. 
Milledge,  Frederick  Ravmon,  Mexico. 
Morrill,  Fred  William,  Limerick. 
Plourde,  Victor  M.,  Oakland. 
Qulrion,  Joeeph  G.  L.,  Jr.,  Skowhegan. 
Shuman,  William  Conrad,  Waldoboro. 
Smith,  James  Allen,  Portland. 
Walker,  Harold  Everett,  Jr.,  Auburn. 

Marine  Corps 
Almon,  William  Russell,  Auburn. 
Bean,  Stephen  Louis.  Saco. 
Borduas,  Raymond  Arthur,  Blddeford. 
Cash,  John  Harold,  Jr..  Sanford. 
Chase,  James  Prancis,  Howland. 
Corson,  Terry  Charles.  Skowhegan. 
Cox,  David  Auston,  Port  Palrfleld. 
Crowell,  Arthur  Albert.  Unity. 
Deschaine,  Normand  Camllle,  Lewiston. 
Deschenes,  Michael  Hubert,  Auburn. 
Dickinson,  Leslie  A.,  Jr.,  Patton. 
Perg^uson,  Thomas  Bernard,  Rumford. 
Frost,  Carlton  Andrew,  Wlnslow 
Googlns,  Douglas  E.,  Jr.,  Yarmouth. 
Guay,  Herve  Joseph,  Blddeford. 
Lofstrom,  Leland  Eddy,  Oakland. 
Mann,  Edward  Leonard,  Jr.,  Bangor, 
Mansfleld,  Donald  Lewis,  Rockland. 
Matthews,  Richard  Lee,  Portland. 
Moody,  Thomas  John,  Guilford. 
Nicholson,  James  Paton.  Eliot. 
Salinas,  David  Gregory,  Bangor. 
Sangrillo,  Wayne,  Mllo. 
Smith,  Eldon  Wayne.  Watervllle. 
Stewart.  Richard  John.  East  Lebanon. 
Thibodeau,  David  Paul,  Rumford. 
Toppl,  Christopher  John,  South  Portland. 
Ward,  Allen,  Lea,  Skowhegan. 
West,  James  Russell,  Gray. 

Navy 
Bryant,  Philip  Sherwood,  Turner. 
Elliot,  Arthur  James,  II,  Thomaston. 
McKenney,  Norman  Laforest.  Thorndike. 

MARYLAND 

Army 
Abernathy,  Robert  William.  RockviUe. 
Allport,  James  Sherwood,  Marlow  Heights. 
Amoes,  Russell  Monroe,  Mount  Airy. 
Ansell,  John  Arthur,  Jr.,  Bladensburg. 
Anzelone.  Paul  Robert,  College  Park. 


MARYLAND — Continued 

Army 
Barclay,  FYederlck  Allen,  Silver  Spring, 
Barnes,  John  Howard.  Baltimore, 
Bates,  James  Leon.  Bowie. 
Bazemore,  Earl  Sherman.  Baltimore, 
Beard.  Jack  Allen.  Boonsboro 
Bedsole.  Charles  Arthur.  Severna  Park. 
Begosh,  Martin  John.  RockviUe. 
Betts.  Albert  Leon.  Baltimore. 
Blfaretl.  John  Anthony.  Jr  .  RockviUe. 
Blades.  Tliomas  Nelson.  Easton. 
Blake,  Danny  Lee.  Baltimore 
Boardman.  Edward  Allen.  Pasadena 
Bounds,  Gary  Lee,  Salisbury. 
Bowman.  Reginald  Alonzo.  Baltimore. 
Boyce,  McDonald  E  ,  Baltimore. 
Brewer.  Michael  Leon.  Frederick. 
Bryant.  Roscoe  Edward.  Baltimore. 
Buggs.  Nathaniel.  Jr..  Baltimore 
Bullen.  Lawrence  Randolph.  Oxford. 
Burdetle.  Lanny  Joe.  Baltimore. 
Byrd.  Nolan  Daryl,  Hagerstown. 
Caldwell.  Donald  Patrick.  Berwyn  Heights. 
Canapp.  Gary  Edward.  Baltimore. 
Cantler.  Dennis  Richard.  Baltimore, 
Carter.  Harvey  William.  Glen  Burnle. 
Cassldy,  William  Edward.  Baltimore. 
Castro,  Joaquin,  Mount  Ranler. 
Clark.  Larry  Monroe.  Olney 
Clover.  Lionel  Timothy.  College  Park 

Coleman.  Ronald  Allen.  Baltimore. 

Cook.  Audrey  Julius.  Baltimore. 

Cox,  George  Marlon,  II,  Baltimore. 

Czajkowskl,  Joseph  Verbert.  Baltimore. 

Davis,  James  Norrls,  Rlverdale. 

Davis,  Lawrence  Arnold.  Lothian. 

De  Marr.  John  Charles.  Jr.  White  Plains. 

Dize.  George  Harland,  Crisfleld. 

Dyson.  Leslie  Milton.  Jr..  Takoma  Park. 

Ecton,  Harry  Leon.  Boonsboro. 

Eder,  William  John.  Baltimore 

Edwards,  John  Paul,  Baltimore. 

Evans,  Cecil  Vaughn,  Salisbury. 

Evans,  Jeffrey  Alan,  Baltimore. 

Feezer.  John  Harvey.  MarrlottsvUle 

Pltez,  Harry  Samuel.  Jr..  EUlcott  City. 

Fossett.  Norman  Archie.  Baltimore. 

Foy.  Thomas  Walter.  Baltimore. 

Pulton.  Clarence.  Baltimore 

GafTney,  Edward  Albert.  Baltimore. 

Gibls,  Michael  E    GambrlUs 

Gilliam.  Georee  Harvey.  Baltimore. 

Gilliam.  Ronald  Stuart.  Hyattsville. 

Goldberg,  Benjamin  Niles.  Baltimore. 

Colder,  Edward  Enoch,  III,  Baltimore. 

Gorschboth.  Roland  Allen.  B.^ltlmore. 

Graser.  John  William.  Frederick. 

Gray,  Francis  Garfield,  Laurel. 

Greenfield.  John  Arthur.  HughesvUle 

Gutrlck.  Donald  Maurice.  Nanjemoy. 

Hackney,  Tate  Talmage.  Ill,  Hillside. 

Hall.  James  Bucker,  RockviUe. 

Hammersla.  James  Russell.  Relsterstown. 

Hanna,  Gary  W..  Elllcott  City. 

Harbert,  Charles  Walter,  Brunswick 

Hardesty,  Michael  Owen,  GalesvlUe. 

Harris.  James  Louis,  Baltimore. 

Havas.  Stephen  Lawrence.  Camp  Springs 

Henson,  Alvah  Worrell,  Jr..  Laurel. 

Hlmes,  Clyde  Steven,  Myersville. 

Holcomb,  John  Palmore.  Baltimore. 

Hughes,  Marlon  Bennett.  Jr..  Salisbury, 

Itzoe.  Robert  Anthony,  Baltimore. 

Jennings,  James  Lewis,  Baltimore. 

Johns,  F^ank  Howard,  Baltimore. 

Jones.  Everett  Sorrell,  Baltimore. 

Julia.  Jon  Albert.  Bethesda. 

Keller,  Wayne  Arnold.  Silver  Spring. 

Kline,  Harold  Franklin.  Frederick. 

Koehne,  Rodney  Howard,  Baltimore. 

Krom,  Kenneth  Lionel,  Walkersvllle. 

Letmate.  George  Caroll,  Baltimore. 

Lockard,  Alan  Carroll,  Baltimore. 

Lucas,  Allen  Lee,  Pasadena. 

Lytton,  Balfour  Oliver,  Jr.,  RockviUe 

Mack.  Earl,  Cambridge. 

Manello,  Prank  Ronald.  Baltimore. 

Martin,  Harold  Douglas,  Silver  Spring. 

Mason.  Raymond  Leroy,  Baltimore. 

Mattaro,  Donald  James,  Jr..  Langley  Park. 
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MABTL.«Ni>  -conttrnifl 
Army 

Mello    An'hony  Joseph    Baltimore. 
MllbfTTy   Ru9«p::  E    Union  Bridge 
MKler  J«*ph  Juhn   Jr    Baltimore 
Miller   Vernon  Joseph,  Jr.    Baltimore 
Moore   Thomas  Wivxlrow   EUlcott  City. 
Moore,  Wesley  Rice  Jr  .  College  Park 
Moulden.  John    H.irwood 
Mulca^y  John  Eawln  Charle.  BalUmore 
Muse    Mario  Powler   Jr    Baltimore 
Myers   George  Lee   Baltimore 
Nielsen.  John  Lelf.  Takoma  Park 
Nicsche    Richard   Edmu.id.  Jr     Seveni.a 
P:irk 

O  Keefe   Roy  Tulane.  Chevy  Chase 
Oliver    Tony  Sylvester    Baltimore 
Owen    Dean  Oilman   C.imp  Springs 
Owena    Oenrite  .Adum    Baltimore 
Pnrks   DonaU!   I^rald    Baltimore 
Pen.son   Daniel  L    Baltimore 
Perkins   Calvin  .M<>rire,  Baltimore 
Plunk.ird    John  Prinrl.s    Frederick 
Powei:    Ravmonri   jr    Baltimore 
Powers.  Vernle  H. -mer    Baltimore 
Prynr    Thorn  i.s  Wt;;;,im    Fort  H'.Litjird 
P\ir*tn    .An'onl  Botjusl.iw    Baltimore 
Rehberijer  Charles  George   Baltimore 
Revnold-s   Sherwrw-id    Prince  Frederick 
RHWrtes   Curtis  Alien    Swint^in 
Rim*   Joseph  Henrv   White  .Marsh 
Ri.hm.son    William  D    Jr     Relsterstown. 
Ross   Willie  J  imes   B  iltimore 
Rov    CtlfVai  D<  M«Ia,s    W.«*llnwn 
Saunders    Ronald    Baltimore 
«.heap   Frank  ;.spph   Baltimore 
Schroeder  Georije  H    Jr    Baltimore 
Selby   Robert  B     Bi.rimnre 
.'^Igler   .Adr.an  Edwird   Fort  George  Meade 
•Simmeth    Mixlmiilan  Heinrt    Bel  .Air 
Singleton    Ed'A,-;ird   Jr    Baltimore 
Slrbaugh    Thoma.t  Edward.  Oakland 
Smith    .Mfred  Dous^las   Jr  .  RockvUle 
Smirh    Allen  Thom.i.s    Baltimore 
Smith   Charles  Daniel,  Sultland 
Snixlgniss   William  Le<jnard  Gambrllls. 
Squarrell    Samuel  Liivene.  Baltimore 
StatTord   Harold  Richard.  Baltimore- 
States,  John  Wivne    Baltimore 
Stevenson.  Lawr»nc»  Edward,  BalUmore 
Stockm.in    David  Lvnn   Baltimore 
Stoneklng.  Dannv  Mire.  Baltimore 
'Summers  John  Thomaa.  ITI.  Baltimore 
Szekelv   Akos  Dezso  Sliver  Spring 
Thomas    John  Charles   Biltlmore 
Thompson,  John  Patrick.  Baltimore 
Thomp.son    John  Walter,  Brlnklaw 
Tlbbs    Eugene  Coslelia.  Sellman 
Titus,  Donald  Robert.  Highland 
Toinvf-r   Larry  Lee.  ChurchvUle 
Travlor   Marthell.  Jr  .  Camp  Springs. 
Tremblav   James  .Allan.  Glen  Bumle 
Tur!i.>r  Charles  Herbert.  Jr.  Baltimore 
Tw!g>r.  Joseph  Rlciiard   Jr  .  Cumberland 
Viden    Robert  W!!ia:n    Camp  Springs 
Virn^v    WU He  Ross    Aberdeen 
Wit<:ns    Alton  L  imottf   Jr    Hvattsvllle 
W  i-icins.  Harry  Lee  Jr    Hager^town. 
Wat,son    Paul  Edward.  Baltimore 
Wemsdorfer    Gerald  Pr\ncis    Baltimore 
West    Dallas  Arnold.  Edgewater 
Williams.  Ravner  Edw.ird.  Baltimore 
Willingham    John  Davis.  Salisbury 
WUsun.  VlrgU  Henrv   Jr    Golts 
Wlniirleld    Albert  Green   Jr    Owtngs  Mills 
Winston   Thurman  William  Trappe 
Wojclcky,  John  Leo    Baltimore 
Woodland.  Thomas  S    Jr  ,  Indian  Head 
Youngham.  James  Domlnlo,  Glen  Burnle 
Zimmerman.  William  E  .  Jr  ,  Frederick 

Air  Force 
Flanagan.  Sherman  E    Jr    Westminster 
Hartman.  Eugene  Wmfleld.  Sliver  Springs 
Mills   Roger  Bertha,  Havre  De  Grace 

Marine  Corps 
Adams,  Stephen  H.imllton    ClarksvlUe 
AnaBtaalo   Vincent  John.  Baltimore 
Arrow(x>d    James  Oscar.  Cumberland 
Blssell.  William  Ronald,  Cabin  John 
Brashears.  Larrv  fYanklln    Walkersvllle 
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Marlnf  Corpn 
Brasler.  John  Kenneth,  Baltimore 
Briscoe  John  Arnold.  Baltimore 
Brown.  Robert  Wilson    Jr  ,  Cenfrevllle 
BtKhanan   Robert  Butler   Baltimore 
Campanello   Darrell  Edward.  Silver  Spring 
Carbaugh    Wnodrow  Franklin.  Thurmont 
Cwter  George  Albert    Baltimore 
Chase  John  l^nwi>od    l,exlngton  Park 
Chin.  Alexander  Sc-lieleph    Baltimore 
Christopher.  Wayn*  Edward.  Lansdowne 
Cole.  Ernest  Weslev   Silver  -Spring 
Cox,  Jehu  Jiinis.  Jr    Baltimore 
Coyne  KeMn  Mark,  Silver  Spring 
Craft    Ezra  Delano   Baltimore 
DitfTln.  Gary  Robert    Baltimore 
Decker.  Steven  W;lli..m   Woodlawn 
DerrlU.  Carroll  Edward,  Baltimore 
Dlrkerson.  James  Egbert   College  Park 
Dleudonne,  Carroll  Stephen,  Silver  Spring 
Drosfi  Walter  Lloyd.  Kensington. 
Plckus  John  Zang.  Baltimore 
Foster.  William  Henry  Severn 
Griggs   Michael  Allen.  Bowie 
Groomes,  Muriel  Stanley    Hampstead 
Hicks.  Norman  Edward.  Jr  .  Baltimore 
Hitchcock.    Rayinond     R  ,    Jr  ,    Harve    De 
Grace 

Hopkins.  William  Kennu.  Wheaton 
Horton    Rober;  Bernard    Tlmonlum 
Hu>!smnn    Kurt  Christopher.  HvattBvllle 
Hutzell.  John  Franklin    WUUamsport 
Johnson.  David  Rud   Iph   Brooklyn  Park 
Johnson.  Eueene  Melvla,  Jr  .  Baltimore 
Jones.  Donald  Ernest    Pasadena 
Jones.  Dubois  Robert.  Baltimore 
Jones.  James  Howard.  BeltsvlUe 
Justice.  Everett  Eugene.  Jr  ,  Mount  Alrv 
Kldd    Michael  I^u,  Millers 
Kirk.  Arnold  David   Baltimore 
Lamorte.  Arthur  William,  BalUmore. 
Leach,  James  Kenneth.  Baltimore 
Lee  Claries  Thomas.  Oxon  Hill 
Liverman.  John  Clarence.  Silver  Spring 
McAllister   Donald  C  ,  Jr     Elkron 
McClanahan.  Donald  Lee.  Point  Pleasant 
Ment/cr  Robert  Edwin   Jr    RockvUle 
Metzker.  Franklin   H    HUUlde 
Mlddlebrr>oks.  Carl  Mason.  Baltimore 
Morrison   Richard  Keith.  Sliver  Spring 
Nichols.  Larry  Donald.  Oxon  Hill 
Orash.  Michael  William.  Baltimore 
Perkins.  William  Arthur.  Jr  .  Baltimore 
PostorUio    Ernest.  RockvUle 
Prupst.  William  Earl,  Cumberland. 
Rash.  William  George   Baltimore 
Reld.  James  Alfrefl    Derwood 
Rellly.  William  F    III  Cheverly 
Robinson.  -Samuel  Percpll.  Baltimore 
Rolfe.  Michael  Duane  Rising  Sun. 
Ruby.  Blane  Markwo(xl.  Baltimore 
Shorter,  John  .loseph   Glen  Burnle 
Smlthson    Paul  Wlnlhrop   Bethesda 
Sneacl.  Bernard  James,  Jr    Baltlmo!'e 
Spare.  Wayne  John.  B.iltlmore. 
Steiner.  L.»rry  Allen.  Baltimore 
Swab.  Richard  Eugene.  T.ikoma  Park. 
Tesauro.  John  Apollo.  Baltimore 
Tllghman   Benjamm.  Deal  Island 
Tlnson.  Paul  Drake,  Baltimore 
Tornngton.  Thomas  Jac  ..b.  Cumberland 
Ward.  Alexander  Kearnev  Annapolis 
Wiley,  Michael  Ray,  Baltimore 
Wilson,  Jan  Pranklln.  Brandywlne 
Wright.  David  Leo,  SuUland. 

Nai-y 
Boynton.  Charles  B    Jr  .  BalUmore 
Brooke.  Earl  Thomas.  Capitol  Heights. 
Durbm.  Ronald  Wayne.  Cumberland 
Kirk.  David  Grant.  Baltimore 
Pendergast.  Arthur  Onelll.  Baltimore 
Swift,  Eugene  Edward.  Hyattsrllle. 
MAisACHissrrrs 
Army 
Agri.  Cal\au>re   Jr  ,  Chelsea 
Albertlnl,  James  Chrlstoph.  Attleboro. 
Alfano.  Rodney  Arthur.  Maiden 
Allard.  Val  Gene   Worcester 
Anderson.  Edward    Lynn 
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Anderson.  Harry  William   Jr  ,  Southbridee 
Angpi!    Alan  Francis.  Uxbrldge 
Argv    Edward  Wllllnm,  Medford 
Baldwin,  Terry  I  ynian   Poxboro 
Bartlett    Charles  Dennis   RtK-kland 
Bastarache   Fidele  Ji»eph   Ga.-(liier 
Beals    l^wrence  Frederick    Hrldgewater 
Bergeron    Robert  James.  Tvngsboro 
Bonnetlee.  Paul  Eugene.  Springfield 
Burke,  Patrick  Kevin    .\orwoi<l  ' 
Burham    Nell  Hubert    Petersham 
Byron   Mlrh.iel  Joseph.  North  Andover 
Callahan   Daniel  David.  N,.rlh  Reading 
Cann    Douglas  Allen,  Carlisle 
Carpenter.  Clinton  R  ,  Jr  .  Dorchester 
Carvalho,  Gilbert    Pall  HUer 
Charland    Roger  Ovule    Bo.'jf-in 
Chase.  Robert  Kendrlck   Duxburv 
Chassion.  Philip  H  maid   Fit.-hhuri; 
Cloney,  William  Thoma.s   III   Milton 
Conaxls.  Nichola.^  S     PY.,„1ji|„ 
Connolly    Richard    Nabnas.set 
Constantlne,  .Michael  Eugene   Pall  H;..- 
Contestablle   DaiUel  J    Jamaica  Plain 
Cordeau    Edward  Richard    Wlnthrop 
Crowe   DoupL.s  D    Dedham 
Crowlev  Jam.'s  Allen    II    Sprlnefleld 
Dalgneault    Jr..seph  Richard.  Worcester 
Dalev.  William  Michael    Everett 
Daly   Eugene  Tli  >m.us   Jr  ,  WellesJey  Hi' 
Dana   Roger  Jtjseph,  .Somervllle 
Dashner.  Gilford  Prank.  Burlington 
Davl.s   Richard  Shirley.  Jr    Qulncv 
De  Lorenzo.  Philip  T  .'  Jr    Randolph 
Deane   Michael  I.lndsey.  Wectfield 
Derocher.  Frederick  George   Haverhii: 
Devlne   Richard  Daniel.  Jr  .  Saugus 
Dl  Berardlno   Perry.  East  Bfiston 
Dull   Edward  J.imes.  Taunton 
Falardeavi.  Jikseph  Erne.st    Attleboro 
Farelll   I.iiwrpnce  John.  UiwTcnce. 
Parrel  1    Charles  DougLis.  Boston 
Passltt    Eric  Richard   D.irchester 
Pera   John  Anthc  nv    Danvers 
Fitzgerald.  John  Francis.  Norw(xxJ 
Fltr.glbbon.';.  .lohn  FYancls,  Wakefield 
Pltzgibb<ins.  Paul  Edward.  Walpole 
Flint   William  John   Lynn 
Fontaine   Normand  Edward    Westport 
Poofe   Peter  Wplleslev,  North  Adams. 
Pordl   Michael   Tc^seph.  E.verett 
Forget.  Ronald  Kdmond.  U)well, 
Porte   Richard  Jtjseph,  Newton 
Pullerton  John  Juseph,  Jr  .  Wilmington 
Garlepy    Robert  Da\  Id,  Pltchburg 
Gaudreau.  Charles  Arthur   New  Bedford 
Ghal.s   Taher  Fathl,  Belmont 
Ghelll   Thomas  Alfred,  HoUlston 
Gillespie.     Robert     James.     Jr.,     Attleboro 
Palls, 

Given.  Martin  Gehrlng   Northfleld 
Gonsahes   .Avijju.st.  Jr  .  D.irchester 
Gottwald.  George  J  iseph.  Jr    R<jsllndale 
Granville.  Ronald  Lester.  Rochdale 
Grav,  Robert  Roger.  .Athol 
Greene  Donald  Joseph,  Dtirchester. 
Grenham.  Lawrence  Alphonse    Bo.stcn. 
Hamilton.  Daud  Kenneth.  Maiden 
Harrington.  Frederick  E  .  Jr     Waieriown 
Ham.s,  Robert  George,  Hoxbury, 
Harrison,  Robert  LotUs.  Ix>well 
Hartley.  Robert  Joesph.  West  Roxburv 
Ho.'.nander.  Carl  E  .  Holden 
Hubbard    Glen  David.  Lunenburg. 
Jablonskl.  John  Andrew.  Webster 
Jablonskl.  Zygmunt  Paul.  Jr  .  Chlcopee 
Palls 

Jenczyk.  Prank  Paul.  Jr    C;imbrldge. 
Jenks   James  Joseph.  Jr    North  Quincv 
Johns')n    Byron  Steven.  Leominster 
jihnson.  Hugh  Richard.  Jr  .  Brockton 
John£on.  Rodney  W  .  Roxbury 
Johnson    TTietxlore  Pred.  Brockton 
Johnston.  Bruce  E  .  III.  Raynham 
Jones   Clifford  Raymond.  Jr  .  Westwood 
Joyce.  Walter  Edward.  Jr..  Somervllle, 
Kapetanopoulos.  Kosmas  Pet.  Marlboro. 
Kelley.  Daniel  Martin.  Dorchester. 
King.  Paul  Cheeter,  Jr..  Waltham. 
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MASSACHVsrTTS-    continued 
Army 
Ko/ach   John  .Albert.  Springfield 
!  ,e    Edward  Gilbert,  Belmont 
I   'm.  J.Tmes  Thomas,  Blllerlca 
I  udwig.  James  Mic'.iae!    Burlington 
MacDonald.     Jerome     James,     East     Wey- 
::.   -ith 
MacKav.  CalMii  Hona'd   Jamaica  Plain 
Magce,  John  Joseph.  J.Tmalca  Plain, 
Maney,  Ralph  Warren,  Peabody, 
Marron.  Bruce  .Allen    Peahixly 
M.iitp   .Alan  Loul,*,  Webt  Springfield 
M Catlertv.  Michael  I.este.  Lynn, 
McCoriTilck,  Tliomas  A  ,  Jr  ,  Mattapan 
McCilnness,  Paul  Edward.  Burlington 
M  N'\itt    Charles  Tliomas.  Hlngham, 
Mears.  Peter  Jc«ieph    Jr     Bralntree 
Mcllo,  Edward  TlK  mas,  Jr  ,  Falmouth. 
Mercer,  Robert  John.  Brookllne, 
Mitchell    Cyril.  Jr  .  Chelsea 
Moran    Jv)hn  Francis.  Dorchester. 
Morris.  Da\ld  Michael.  Tewksbury. 
Newberry.  Lewis  Jewett.  East  Longmeadcw. 
o  Connor   Frederick  J  ,  Jr,.  SomervUle. 
O  Toole.  James  Edwnrd,  Jr..  Boston 
Urdway,  William  Dwlght,  BaldwlnvlUe. 
P.\rpnt,  Robert  Warren    Wilmington 
I'.iulettr.  .loRpph  Ronald.  New  Bedford, 
rp'.letter,  Paul  .John.  Wllbraham. 
I^l.ilipson,  Joseph  Bion.  Jr  .  Boston 
I'liihelro.  Jeffrey  Antone.  South  Dartmouth. 
i':^c;teIlo.  Salvatore  John.  Gloucest-;!. 
Pi/.-ano,  .Tames  Robert.  Everett 
P  irlpr    Paul  Eugene,  southbrldge, 
Piipkln.  Steven  Jay.  Springfield. 
Prrston    Robert  Edward    Roxbury. 
P'.'plcmskl.  Paul  Anthony.  Webster 
Quintal,  John  Vincent,  Somervllle, 
llam.sey.  John  Louis,  Lynn, 
ii.ittee.  Carl  Allan.  Mon.son. 
]{\-h   Peter  Bernard,  Wakefield. 
:■;   drikiues.  Daniel  Everette,  Somerset. 
:;i't;e:-.s.  Richard  Leo.  Sxidbury. 
!'  '-onbusch,  Charles  Richard,  Worcester. 
•;  s.s.  Robert  I^'slie,  Peabody 
::\imrlll.  Paul  William.  Cambridge, 
Rtimson.  Samuel  James.  Jr.,  Maiden. 
i{u.st.  Gary  .Alfred.  Southbrldge. 
.^anchez.  Ignac'.o.  Humarock 
Schofield.  Alfred  Vincent,  Quincv. 
Scott.  Richard  Allen.  South  Deerfleld. 
^eiborne.  Frerie'ick  Vernon.  Merrlmar. 
>prvpiu.  Henry  Joseph.  Jr..  Brighton. 
Sp\prino.  Wayne  Thomas.  Taunton. 
"-l-i.Ttsleeves.  William  Jose,  Maiden. 
.si'otwell.  James  Hunter,  Beverly  Farms. 
sl.um.tn.  Michael  Bernard.  Stoughton. 
S'.moes.  Antliony.  Hyde  Park. 
.•Minon.  David  Lowell,  Brookllne, 
.smtoni.  Joseph  Eugene,  Sagamore, 
Skinner.  Gordon  .Arm.strong.  Framingham. 
Small.  .Alfred  John.  Beverly. 
Sowinskl.    Robert    Joseph,    South    Hadlev 

Fa::;; 

spiUane.  Paul  Donald,  Leicester. 

St.  Ainand.  Richard  Carl.  Lowell. 

Sullivan.  Fran.^is  C,  Jr    Pramlngham. 

Sullivan.  John  Joseph.  Watertown. 

Sullivan.  Paul  Joseph,  Watertown. 

Tan:isso.  .Ambrose  P  ,  Jr  .  Randolph. 

Thompson.  Theodore  A  .  Jr.,  Boston. 

T'bey,  Mlchiel  James.  Greenfield. 

Valentine.  Pervis  B.,  Jr.,  Roxbury. 

Walker.        Douglas        Alexander.        Indian 
Orchard. 

Walsh   .lames  Michael.  Quincv. 

Washburn.  Fred  Zimri.  Mlddleboro. 

Welch.  Richard  William.  Wilmington. 

West.  Raymond  John.  Quincy. 

Wheeler.  James  Kenneth.  Boston. 

Wight.  Ralph  Chester.  Jr..  NewtonvUIe. 

Wil'.ard.  Ralph  John.  Quincy. 

Williams.  Wilbur  Leo.  Jr..  Fltchburg. 

Witanek.  Chester  L  .  Jr.,  Cheshire. 

Wolk   Barry  Lee.  Hlngham. 

Yeomans.  Charles  Augustus,  Medford. 
Air  Force 

Beresik.  Eugene  Paul,  Webster. 

Cyr.  William  Joseph.  Webster. 

DrlscoU.  Francis  Murtaugh.  Attleboro. 


^^^S"-,^CHI^5^:Trs-    ccntiiuied 
Air  Force 
Milan.  Edward  Walter,  Boston, 
Sleeper.  David  Frederick.  Prrimingham. 
Ttirbert.  Francis  Xavier.  Newton. 
Willard.  Alan  W.iynp.  Franklin 
.1fc'i?!P  Corps 

Adams.  George  Francis.  Worcester. 
Ahern.  Brian  Paul.  Qumcy. 
Arruda.  Richard  Hath  iway.  Wareham. 
Baker.  Kenneth  .Alviu.  New  Bedford 
Beauford.  Willis,  Jr,.  Dorchester. 
Belanger,  George  Henry,  Andover. 
Berg.  Ralph  Russell.  Paxt.cn 
Bergin,  Gerald  Francis,  Cambridge 
Bernard,  Vincent,  Dorchester 
Bingham,  David  Andrew,  Melrose. 
Blake,  William  H  .  Jr..  Hanover 
Brooks.  Richard  William.  Lunenburg. 
Burrell.  Philip  Edward.  Boston. 
Burwell.  Langdon  Gates.  Woods  Hole. 
Bush,  Thomas  Edward.  Billerica 
Cadorette.  Michael  John.  Brockton 
Calhoun.  John  Caldwell,  South  Boston, 
Campbell.  Joseph  Timothy.  Stoneham. 
Carter.  Patil  C,  Jr  .  Barnstable 
Casey,  Michael  James.  Dalton. 
Cerrone.  Joseph  Carmen.  Jr  .  Stoneham. 
Chlsholm.  David  Andrew.  Lynn. 
Cole.  John  Henry.  South  Boston 
Connelly.  Edward  Walter.  Jr  .  Agawam. 
Cook.  Joseph  FYancls.  Foxboro. 
Coughlin.  John  Peter.  Quincy. 
Countaway.  John  Alden,  Jr  .  Wlnthrop 
Couto,  Jimmle  Michael.  North  Reading 
Czerwonka.  Paul  Steven.  Stoughton. 
Dabieu.  Daniel  John.  Sharon. 
Degnis.  James  Edward.  Worcester. 
Delverde.  Ronald  Leon.  Boston. 
Desmond.  Joseph  Frar.cls.  South  Boston. 
Downey.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr..  Wllliamsett. 
Drake.  Richard  Kenneth.  Jr  .  Walpole, 
Button.  Bernard  F..  Jr  .  Dedham. 
Edmonds.  Joseph.  Worcester. 
Emerson,  William.  Concord. 
Evans.  John  Douglas.  Lynn. 
Fanning,  Michael  Francis,  West  Boylston, 
Feeley.  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Flumere,  Keith  Michael,  Natick. 
Foley.  Robert  Paul.  Dorchester. 
Furtado.  Edward.  Jr..  Fall  River 
Garron.  Lawrence  E  .  Jr  .  Franklin. 
Gautreau.  Reginald  Joseph.  Waltham, 
Gorman.  Paul  James.  Watertown, 
Grant.  Norman  William.  Jr.,  Lynn. 
Green.  Robert  Paul.  .-Springfield. 
Gregolre,  David  Edward.  Maiden. 
Griffin.  Robert.  Dorchester. 
Griffin.  Theodore  Steven.  Springfield. 
Gunset.  William  Fr.nncls.  Somervllle. 
Hamel,  Wayne  Do-.iglas,  Milford. 
Hellard.  Richard  W,.  Jr  .  Beverly. 
Hinkley,  Stephen.  Medfield. 
Holt.  Robert  Alan.  Reading. 
Hewlett.  Norman  Locke.  Jr..  Brimfield. 
Hunt.  Joseph  Tliomas.  Scltuate. 
Jacolis.  John  Paul.  South  Boston. 
Jasnocha.  Alfred  L  .  Jr  ,  Ware 
Johnson.  Daniel  Joseph,  Westfield. 
Johnson.  Kenn?th  Richard.  Florence. 
Jones.  Bruce  Edwin.  Rockland. 
Jordan.  Allan  Harold.  Lynnfield. 
Joyner.  Kenneth  Russell.  Dorchester. 
Kelley.  Richard  Joseph.  Lowell 
Kennedy.  Bruce  James.  Chelsea. 
Kent.  Daniel  Wilder.  Auburndale. 
Kent.  Gregory  Patrick.  Lawrence, 
Kolenda.  Paul  Michael,  Brockton. 
Kuzma.  Marc  John.  South  Hadlev  Falls. 
Kyrlcos.  George  Arthur.  Tewksbury. 
Laderoute.  Michael  John.  Boston. 
Leigh.  Lawrence  Graham.  Jr..  West  Medw.iy. 
Lowe,  Barry.  FYamlngham 
Luscler.  Howard  Henry.  Cheshire. 
MacMlUan,  Thomas.  Leominster. 
Malato.  James  Costa.  Jr    New  Bedford 
MalUoux,  John  Joseph.  Lynn. 
McAfee.  David  Alfred.  Northboro. 
McCarthy,  John  Henry,  AUston. 
McCarthy,  Robert  John,  Dorchester. 
McCue.  James  Edward,  Rockland. 
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Mcintosh.  John  Arthur.  East  Boston. 
Medelros.  William  Correla,  New  Bedford. 
Merrill.  Joseph  Adelbert.  Dennis  Port 
Mlnehan,  Michael  Paul.  Marlboro. 
Mohrmann,  Douglas  Robert,  Buzzards  Bay. 
Monska.  Bruce  William,  Easthampton. 
Moore.  Wayne  Paul.  Plymouth. 
Moores.  Kenneth  Frederick  Waltham 
Moreno.  John  Herbert,  Watertown 
Morrison.  William  John.  Mlddleboro. 
Mottola.  Vincent  Antonio.  Medffird 
Moxley,  Richard  Stephen   Watertown 
Murphy.  Arthur  Patrick.  Jr  .  Brookline 
Murphy.  Michael.  Waltham, 
Murphy.  Richard  Brian,  Norwood. 
Murray.  John  Butler,  Newton. 
Nash,  Peter  Gary.  Monsoon. 
Nelson.  Robert  Joseph.  Lynn 
Newcomb.  Wayne  Paul.  Scltuate 
Noyes.  Russell  Willis,  Woburn 
O'Neill.  Charles  Leo  Jr.,  Woburn 
Parsons.  Charles  Edward.  Springfield 
Pasquantonlo.  John  Emidlo.  Wpstwood. 
Perkins.  Frederick  Joseph,  Somerville 
Perry.  Daniel,  Fall  River 
Peterson.  Burton  W,.  Jr  .  South  Boston. 
Peterson.  Gerald  Roy,  Quincy. 
Pignato,  Joseph  Michael.  Wlnthrop. 
Pitts,  David  Allen.  Quincy. 
Plunkett.     Robert     Stephen,     North     Ran- 
dolph. 

Pointer,  Ronald  Joseph,  Somerville. 
Quill,  Paul  FYancls.  Weymouth, 
Rago.  Stephen  Joseph.  F.ill  River 
Rainaud.    Jeffrey    William.    .Sout-;     Hadlev 
Falls. 

Rice,  James  Joseph.  NewtonvUIe 
RobitalUe.  Paul  Edward.  North  Attleboro. 
Roderick.  Ronald.  Taunton 
Rogers,  Edward  Francis.  Roshndale 
Shaller.  Ronald  William,  Mattapan, 
-Sheehan,  Cliarle?  J-,  HI,  West  Concord. 
Sirois.  Lawrence  Everett.  Quincy, 
Skelton,  Ronald  Albert.  Lowell 
Sleigh.  Duncan  Balfour.  Marblehead. 
Soares.  Manuel  Agular.  Fall  River 
Spever,  Alfred  William   Hvannis 
St.  John,  David  Michael,  Milford 
Stewart,  James  Joseph.  South  Boston 
Stewart    Paul  John.  D.orchester. 
Stone.  Edward  Thom.is.  Jr..  Dcrchester. 
Strafello.  Charles  FYankli.  Avon 
Sullivan.  Edward  Michael,  Boston 
Sullivan.  Michael  Xa\ier.  Dorchester 
Sullivan.  Stephen  Thomas.  Melrcse. 
Swain.  Craig  Francis.  Medfcrd 
Swan.  Leo  Edward,  Jr.,  Brieliton. 
Sweeney.  Thomas  P-.ul.  Ashburnham 
Therlault.  Paul  Raymond,  dmhridge 
Thomas.  Joseph  Eugene.  Bostrin 
Tolpa.  Robert  Richard,  Chlcopee 
Trainor.  Paul  William,  Maiden 
Turcotte,  Peter  Rudolph,  Rowley. 
Turner.  Don  Eldridee.  Dcrchester. 
Wakefield.  C.'rl  Daniel,  Fr  mingiiam. 
White.  Joh.n  Edward.  Ailston. 
Woodson.  Laurence  Oliver,  .Attleboro, 
Young.  Douglas  Allen.  Dorchester 
Young,  Gerald  Francis.  Boston. 

Navy 

Albrecht.  Joseph  Alfred    F  Imovitli, 

Allerby.  Milton  Richard.  Jr  .  Brockton. 

.Aucoin.  Robert  Joseph.  Worcester. 

Bouchet.  Robert  Louis.  Need  ham. 

Chesley,  Leonard  Georee.  Jr  ,  North 
Uxbridge. 

Cousineau,  Henry  Conrad    Swansea. 

Donahue.  John  Joseph,  Taunton. 

Donato.  Paul  Nicholas.  Boston  - 

Edge.  Paul  Joseph,  Boston. 

Foley.  Robert  Raymond,  Jr  ,  .'-^outhboro. 

Gerrlsh.  Alan  Flobert,  Woburn 

Hartlage.  John  Peter.  III.  Savoy 

Kulacz.  Etonald  Edward,  Chlcopee  Falls. 

Labonte,  Donald  .Arthur,  Holyoke 

McGinn,  Walter  William,  Mattapan 

Pinsonnault,  Richard  Norman.  North 
Attleboro. 
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Ackerman.  Mazl«  Edward.  Saginaw 

Adams.  David  Lee    Mount  Morns 

Adams.  Larry   Detroit 

Alrey,  George  Vernon   Jr    Ann  Arbor 

Albertson.  Ronald  Dale.  Dlmondale. 

Allen.  Lyle  Ernest.  Jr    Allegan 

Allen  Terrance  W    Bay  City 

Anderson.  Richard  Merldlth.  Dearborn. 

Ankney.  Samuel  Frederick.  Flint 

Arenas.  Reynaido  Holland 

AusUn.  Victor  Leroy  Kalamazoo 

Avery.  Gerald  Lawrence   Mlo 

Bachert.  Richard  Charles.  Davlsburg 

Baiter.  Jerry.  Highland  Park 

Baker.  Philip  Kenneth.  Detroit 

Balog.  Ixjuls  Robert.  Monroe 

Banks.  Richard  Steven   Galesburg 

Batozynskl,  Charles  Henry,  Detroit. 

Baxter.  John  SUnley  Plalnwell 

Beardslee.  Terry  Hugh,  Dlmondale. 

Beaver,  John  Douglaa.  Detroit. 

Bccannen.  Barry  J  .  Clayton 

Beck.  Glen  Ray.  Ontonagon 

Belcher.  Prank  Edward.  Osaeo 

Bellnskl.  Jamea  Gerald.  Stalwart 

Bell.  Dexter.  Kalamazoo 

Bell,  Wayne  Morris,  Cassopolls 

B*nson,  Robert  John.  Bay  City 

B^flmeld.  Thomas  Dudley.  Detroit. 

Betta.  Terry  Wade.  Tuscola 

Blea.  Eaward  .Aian.  Belleville 

Blgelow,  Paul  Lee.  Grand  Rapids 

Binder,  QuenUn  Wayne   Bruce  Crossing 

Blaauw.  j8Lmea  Evart.  Grayling 

Black.  Ralph  Roland   Crystal  Pall.s 

Blackmer.  WllUam  Edward   Barrvton 

Blauwkamp.  Arlyn  Jay.  Zeeland 

Bloaaom.  Steven  Carl.  Detroit 

Blume.  Gerard  James   Jr    .\1  .tint  .Morris. 

Bolak.  Theodore  Nicholas,  Detroit 

Boldlng.  Edgar  Lee.  Detroit 

Bonner.  Joseph.  Inkster 

Bonney  John  Clalr  Vandercook  Lake 

Boughner.  Gary  William    Johannesburg 

Bousley.  Donald  George,  Ann  Arbor. 

Bova.  Edward  James   Wayne 

Bowman.  James  Lavern.  Dundee 

Bowman.  Tommy  Rav.  Detroit 

Braatz.  Curtlss  Edward.  Charlotte 

Bradford  Thomas  Johnson.  Lincoln  Park 

Brandon,  Tommle  Detroit 

Brant,  Dave  William.  Mattawan 

Brock.  James  Barrett.  Dearborn 

Brown.  Charles  Patrick,  .Ann  Arbor 

Brown.  Joseph  M  ,  Detroit 

Brown,  Warren  Gene.  Detroit 

Brum.  Peter.  Lansing 

Brunlng.  David  K."nneth   Rogers  City 

Bryant   Ronald  Wli:iam,  Detroit 

Bugnl.  Plorlan  Anthony   Jr  ,  Parmlngton 

Bump.  Thomas  Edward   Marshal! 

Burdlck   Douglas  John.  Detroit 

Burke  Joseph.  Detroit, 

Burkell.  Gene  Michael.  Pontlac. 

Burnev  James  Larrv   Bay  City 

Bush,  Lee  Randall   Lansing 

Butler   Harrv  William.  Detroit, 

Bvers,  Melvln  John   T-tstln 

Cameron.  William  Burr,  Detroit. 

Campbell,  Donald  A    DeTolt 

Capanda.  Robert  John   Detroit. 

Carclay  Jack  Craig.  Detroit 

Carmona.  Jesse   Jr    Bay  City 

Carr  Alvin   Detroit 

C.irroll   Thomas  J    Grand  Rapids 

Carter  James  Devrln.  Clarkston. 

Caswell    Robert  Lynn.  Pontlac. 

Cavls,  David  Jude   Hubbell 

Chambers.  Richard  Alan.  Grind  Rapids 

Charles   Nlrholes  WlUlam   Muskegon 

Chase.  Russell  David   Warren 

ChrlstofTer  Vernon  H    Jr    Saugatuck 

Clecura.  Thomas  Paul   Detroit 

Clancy   Dennis  Patrick   Royal  Oak 

Clark.  Jerrv  Wayne   Dearborn 

Clarke,  Wllll.am  Victor  Lincoln  Park. 

Clavier  David  Michael   Monroe 

Clay.  Christopher  Elliott.  .Alto 
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Cllne.  Robert  Louis.  Warren 
Coates,  Kenneth  William,  West  Branch. 
Cole,  Gordon  Eugene.  Grand  Rapids 
Coleman,  Bonnie  Lee.  Detroit 
Coins,  Gerald  Alan,  Muskegon, 
Colwell.  Ronald  Lee  Samaru 
Connors   David  Thomas.  Cheboygan 
Consavage   Ralph  Edward   Wiuiamston. 
Cook    Delfln  HUarlo    Olbni  t.ir 
Cook   [>)nald  Michael.  Klnde 
Cook   .Milton   Detroit 
Copp<>   Patrick  Brian   Calumet. 
Coughlln    Piitrt.k  Ctwirles   M    unt  Pleasant 
Cousin    .Moses  James   Detroit. 
Cox.  Pre<1le  Ray  .Saginaw 
Cox.  .Michael  John,  Detroit 
Crandall   RiKlney  Allen    Detroit 
Crane  John  I^Verne  Flint 
Crlbelar.  .Michael  Dean.  YpMlantl 
Cromle   .Michael  John.  Harper  Woods 
Crosslev  Eugene   Benton  Harbor 
Cutler  James  Irving.  Muskegon 
Daitis,  Roger  Allan.  Ludlngton 
liarllng.  Roiiand  Eugene  Jr  .  .Saginaw. 
Davles  Alfred  John.  Jr    Detroit. 
Davl.s   Dale  L  E    Adrian 
Davis   Douglas  Onelll,  Melvlndale 
Day   Edward   Flint 

Dean   Kenneth  Bernard.  Battle  Creek 
Dean   Wo.Klle  Junior.  Battle  Creek 
Deermg   Gale  Edward   Grand  Rapld.s 
Desormeaux   Hirry  Henry  Sault  St    Marie 
Devins   Richard  <"harlps.  Allen  Park 
Dlrk.son   Mark  Lane.  St  Clalr  Shores. 
Dlekema   Arnold  Raymond.  Grand  Rapids 
Doezema  Prank  Jr    Kalamazoo. 

Drob   DaMd  Ml.hael   Mount  Clemens 
Dugger   Douglas  Alan.  Detroit 
Dulvea   Barry  H     .\Iu.skegon 
Dundas  Jerrv  Richard   Oak  Park 

Durham    John  .Melvln   Grand  Led^'e 

Over   .lay  ("ee   Dearborn 

Ebel.  William  Michael.  We.st  Olive 

Edwards.  I,eon  George,  Detroit 

Egyed   Gerald  I>eonard,  Detroit 

Elzlnga   I^rrv  La  Vern.  Charlevoix 

EvaiLs   D..naUl  Patrick.  Lake  Orion 

Evans   Gregory  Jame.s   Union  Ijike 

Palrbotham,  Robert  I>awrence.  Orayllng 

Parmer  William  Nial   I^.sUe 

Faro  Jamea  Ellis.  Detroit 

FauU,  Clifford  l-eonard,  Norway. 

Favor  John  Robert.  Flint 

Pl.sher.  James  Elton,  Taylor 

Posburg  Rick  Harold.  Grand  Rapids. 

Pnxworth.  Roger  Chrt.stopher   Dearborn 

H'rank.s    J<..seph  Ronald   Ro.sevllle 

PrethPtte.  Terrv  Allen.  Cedar  Springs. 

Freestone.  Spencer  -Soott   Holland 

Fritzgerald   Larrv  ,Iohn.  Grand  Rapids. 

Pulton.  Kenneth  Llge.  Belleville 

Galpin   Ronald  Davis,  Detroit 

Gambotto  Larrv  Louis.  Dearborn 

Oersthelmer   Helnrlch.  Detroit 

Olddlng.s   ,Iohn  Patrick.  Cass  City 

Gilbert    Richard  I.ee.  .Monroe 

Gllln   Gary  Joseph    Detroit 

GlUe.sple.  James  Roy.  Battle  Creek 

Olesenkamp  John  Carr.  Flint 

Gllme   Donald  Kugene,  Berkley 

a<.tr,  Larrv  Allen.  Grand  Haven 

Oolemblew.skl   Walter  Edward.  Detroit 

Goulet,  Ronald  David.  Garden  City 

Graham.  David  Del.  Cass  City 
Grandahl,  Jack  William.  Ironwood 
Green   Kenneth  Gerald.  Warren. 
Green,  Ijirrv  Vernard.  Detroit. 
Grennay  William  Efren  Jackson, 
Gre.s.sel   John  Vincent,  D<:>waglac 
Grieve,  Michael  A     Ha/el  Park 
Groat.  Richard  James   Port  Huron 
Guenther.  William  Richard,  Warren 
Oullch   Dennis  Praii.sic,  Detroit 
ffUtlerrez.  Oscar  G    Sandusky 
Guzzo  Alfre<i,  Wayne 
Haines  John  Ix^Kla   Vandalla. 
Hall.  Jeffrey  H  .  Dowaglac 
Hamilton.  James  Richard.  Plat  Rock 
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Hammond.  Charles  Weldon.  Pennvllle 
Hanna,  Elgie  George.  Eaton 
Hanselman.  Charles  Leon,  Dearborn. 
Harbison.  Sherron  Everett,  Flint. 
Hardy,  Willie  Charles.  Detroit 
Harper,  Gregory  Alexander.  Detroit 
Harris,  Carl  Allen,  Flint. 
Hartman.  Howard  John.  St  Clair  Sh..-, . 
Hartry.  Otis  Lamont.  Detroit 
Hasford.  John  Lawrence,  Jr  ,  Wlllia„i,,„„ 
Hath,  James  Stuart,  Dearborn 
Heath.  Ned  Arthur,  Alpena 
Hellker.  Russell  James,  Walled  Lake 
Henley,  Charles  Ray.  Union  Lake. 
Herlng,  James  Alfred,  Detroit 

Hernandez,  Ramon  Sanchez,  Grand    ' 

tlon 

Hicks,  Hiawatha.  Grand  Rapids, 
Hlgbee  Gary  Lee.  Montgomery. 
Hill   -Sterling  Harold.  Rochester. 
Hllyard.  James  Harold,  Mendon. 
Hlnkle  John  Warren.  Saginaw 
Hobb.s,  Cecil  R  .  Jr  .  Wyandotte 
Hoiderbaum.  John  Arthur.  Kalamazoo 
Holiday.  Michael  Leonard.  Detroit, 
Holst<in.  Paul.  Detroit 
Honeycutt.  Donald  Eugene.  Cadillac 
Hodgterp.  Stephen  Jo.seph.  Wyoming 
Hoopengarner,  B  L  ,  Jr    Praser 
Hosklns,  Harold  Orion,  Bronson 
Hough.  Michael  Peter,  Remus 
Hower.  Thomas  Allen.  Muskegon 
Huczek,  Gerald  Albert,  Roseville. 
Humphreys,  Gilmer  Earl,  Royal  Oak 
Huscher.  John  Randolph,  Dowaglac 
Jackson,  Garland  Duane,  Jack.son 
Jacobson,  John  W  ,  Sr  ,  Crystal  Palls 
Jasura,  Robert  William.  Plnconnlng. 
Jaworowlcz,  Lawrence  Frank,  Detroit 
Jenks  Harley  John,  Barryton 
Jenks,  Robert  James,  Concord. 
Johnson.  Bruce  Michael,  Wetmore. 
John.son,  Carl  Irving.  Wakefield, 
Johnson.  Michael  James,  Owosso 
Johnson.  Wayne  David.  Menominee 
■Jone.s  Byron  Norrls.  Detroit 
Jone.s  Jon  Carl.  Grand  Rapids 
Jones.  Larry  Allen.  St.  Louis. 
Jones.  Lee  Prancla.  Penton. 
Jones.  Marvin  Harold.  Jr..  Mount  Clemens. 
J>.nes    Robert   Ernest.  Harrison. 
Jose.  Paull  David,  Garden  City. 
Judd  David   Terrence,   Birmingham 
Kasnow.  Edward.  Elwell 
Kay,  Byran  Thomas,  Garden  City, 
Keating.  Ralph   Alnsworth,  Caledonia 
Keyes.  William  Ge<3rge,  Midland 
Kinney,  Charles  William,  Ecorse 
Kllnger,  Gary  Lynn,  Morencl 
KUppel.  David  John.  Daggett 
Klos,  Ronald  Prank,  Detroit 
Knight,  Martin  Rov,  Beldlng 
Knobloch.  Craig  Geoffrey.  East  Lansing 
Knoll.  Robert  Edwin,  Holland. 
Koch.  Ronald  Lee.  Chelsea 
Koebke,  John  Lee.  Port  Huron. 
Kolvupalo.  Robert  W  ,  Jr  .  Detroit, 
Kolka.  Edward  Louis,  Hancock, 
Koseba,  Dennis  William,  Southgate. 
Kottyan.  George  Edward.  Garden  City. 
Koyl,  Harry  Glenn,  Detroit 
Kralowskl,  James  Edward,  Detroit 
Kronberg,  Charles,  August,  East  Detroit 
Kuchek.  Richard  Michael,  Midland. 
Kucway,  Robert  John.  Hamtramck. 
Kunst,  Gene  Arthur.  Blanchard 
Kuplec.  Thoma-s  Mark.  Warren 
Kutchey,  Lawrence  David.  Madison 
Heights 

La  Cosse.  Jimmy  John.  Rock 

1^  Rouche.  James  Michael.  Garden  CUy 

I^htl.  James  Walter.  Walled  Lake 

Landon.  Vincent  P  ,  Detroit 

I^ne.  Warren  Clifford,  Grand  Rap-.ds 

Larrlck.  Richard  Allen,  Plymouth 

Larsen.  Michael  Conrad.  Cedar  River 

Lawfleld.  Glenn  Robert.  Detroit. 

Less,  Randall  Patrick.  Detroit 
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I^wls.  Alfred  John.  Detroit. 
I  ink.  David  John.  Grand  Rapids. 
link,  Gary  William.  Tawas  City. 
I  ;nna,  Steven  Paul.  South  Range. 
1  .paroto,  Leonard  Joseph,  Monroe. 
1  iskow,  Larry  Lee,  Battle  Creek. 
Long.  Douglas  Eugene.  Keego  Harbor. 
Uird.  Robert  Randal.  Flint. 
Lozler,  William  Earl,  Cassopolls. 
I.ukes,  Thomas  Burton,  Pontlac. 
I  iilofs.  Dennis  Jay,  Clarksville. 
I  una.  Adolfo.  Flint. 
lAitze,  John  Edwin,  Flint. 
1  yon.  Christopher  Edwin,  Coldwater. 
Mack.  Dennis  Lee.  Detroit. 
Maddox.  Julius,  Detroit. 
Malsano.  Joseph  Anthony.  Detroit. 
Mallett.  Douglas  Mackarthu,  Muskegon, 
Maria.  Charles  Anthony,  Perndale. 
Martin.  Elmer.  Detroit, 
Martin.  James  Louis,  Shelby, 
Mawdsley,  Danny  Joseph,  nint. 
^.•rArthur.  Melvin  Lloyd.  Waterford. 
M-Claln.  Willie  James.  Jr..  Detroit. 
.\i,  Donald.  George  E  .  Jr  ,  Harbor  Springs, 
MiTlroy,  Douglas  Steven,  Dearborn. 
.McIIroy,  Patrick  C  ,  Pontlac, 
M.  Nabb,  Douglas  Meredith,  Traverse  City. 
N!i>adows,  Merl  Russell.  Lincoln  Park. 
Morlnga.  Gary  Paul.  Grand  Rapids. 
Meyer.  Terry  Robert,  Holland. 
Muhalke,  Rus.sell  Arthur,  Saline. 
Mi-halskl,  John  Mitchell.  Hazel  Park. 
Munils.  Janls.  Grosse  Point  Park. 
^!!lks,  Richard  Allen.  Fenton. 
Miler.  Charles  Irvln.  Ann  Arbor. 
M.'.ler.  John  Robert.  Clawson. 
Miwcr.  Robert  J..  Bad  Axe. 
.M.ller,  Ronald  Jay,  Grand  Rapids. 
M;s?ew.ski,  David  Martin,  Muskegon, 
M  iilne,  Kevin  Eugene,  Allen  Park, 
:.;•  ::   Roger  Ralph.  Bay  City. 
:.;  (rpan.  James  Mark,  Concord. 
Morrison,  Jack  Allen.  Detroit. 
Morrow.  Kenneth  Porter.  Kalamazoo. 
M'azlk,  James  Patrick,  Mlo, 
'1  iiholland,  Arnold  Lee  Roy,  Fenton. 
:;  :uson,  Edward  Louis,  LaSalle. 
M  ;rray,  Mlchlel  David,  Clare. 
N  iuelklrk,  Dennis  Dale,  West  Olive. 
N'.  il.  Samuel  Thomas,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
N'lson.  I>arry  Douglsis.  Royal  Oak. 
N'Wton.  Vernon  Lee,  Detroit. 
N  r;'poda,  Michael  Allen.  Dearborn, 
.V  n-.phle.  Max  Edward.  Jr.,  Penton. 
N  Tthouse,  Roille  Melvln,  Saginaw, 
r'   vik.  Michael  Joseph,  Grand  Blanc. 
1 1  I  onnor.  Garrett  Timothy.  Warren. 
1 1   iiey,  Ronnie  Lee,  East  Detroit, 
I  i,.'nzuk,  Paul  Gregory,  Detroit. 

I  ir:  Michael  Walter.  Grand  Rapids. 

I I  •i^rbcrg.  Bernard  J.,  Jr..  Jackson. 
^i-   Alan  Robert,  Augres. 

Ciu;;;ctte.  Thomas  Robert,  Plnconnlng, 

o.crton,  Danny,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

I';i',:iter,  Howard  Leroy,  Rothbury. 

I'a;nier,  Bruce  Cameron.  Wyoming. 

Piitterson.  Walter  Marcellu,  Grand  Rapids. 

I'e'.ch.  Michael  J.  D.,  Flint. 

!\  rmaloff ,  Charles  Wassel,  Detroit. 

Pi  rry,  Robert  Conroy,  Petersburg. 

P;etrzyk.  Mark  Harold.  Dearborn. 

Pingcl,  Wayne  Edward.  Flint. 

Pirkola.  Paul  Henry.  Calumet. 

P.zzutl,  John.  St  Clalr  Shores. 

Pohjola.  Jeffrey  Willis.  Southfteld. 

Polisky,  Thomas  Richard,  Filer  City. 

Porden.  Lee  Victor,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

Powell.  David  Michael,  Bellevue. 

Pratt,  Walter  Raymond,  Detroit. 

Precour.  Richard  Prank,  Port  Huron. 

P.'ice,  Richard  John.  Detroit, 

Proehl,  Paul  Allen,  Rapid  River. 

Pruett,  James  Randall.  Buchanan. 

Pyne.  Roger  Dale.  Detroit. 

Q  lau,  Kenneth  Raymond,  Lawton. 

Kadics,  Donald  M..  Detroit. 

Kandall.  Donald  David,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

Raub,  Franklin  Harrison.  Flat  Rock. 


MICHIGAN — continued 
Army 
Raubolt,  Thomas  Edward,  Wyandotte. 
Ray,  Thomas  Frederick,  Jr  ,  Big  Rapids. 
Relchert,  Robert  D.,  Alma. 
Reiter,  Clyde  Alvin,  Pontlac, 
Rheault,  Willis  Clifford,  Lake  Linden. 
Riley,  Thomas  Eugene,  Sprlngport. 
Rlndy.  Gregory  Arnold,  Roseville. 
Roat,  Rodney  Allen,  Flint. 
Roberts,  Alan  Richard,  Detroit 
Robinson,  Joseph  Earl,  Sanford, 
Rock,  Gerald  Francis,  Grand  Rapids, 
Roerink,  Gary  Doyle,  Pontlac 
Rogers,  William  Henry,  Battle  Creek. 
Rondo,  Ronald  Lee,  Hemlock. 
Roeales,  Bernie,  Jr,,  Ithaca 
Rose,  Albert  Eugene,  South  Lyon, 
Rosckrans,  Leslie  Donald,  Auburn. 
Rugar,  Steven  Dale.  Midland. 
Ruiz,  John  Franco,  De  Witt. 
Ruple,  Homer  Alfred,  Jr.,  Three  Rivers. 
Rusha.  Gary  Edward.  North  Escanaba. 
Ryden,  Gary  Ardean.  Pontlac, 
Sales,  Nathan  Ray,  Mllford, 
Salisbury,  Gary  Eugene.  Ceresco. 
SamoleJ,  Gerald,  Richmond 
Sanborn,  Jack  Richard,  Detroit. 
Sanford,  David  Amon,  Shadyside. 
Sanford,  Gary  Bernerd,  Jackson. 
Santellan.  Teodoro.  Grant 
Sarna,  Arnold  Paul.  Livonia. 
Sauls,  Ollle  Leslie,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Sawyer,  William  A.,  Madison  Heights. 
Schieve.  Paul  Everett.  Lansing. 
Schmude,  John  Robert  Pontlac 
Schultz,  David  Charles,  Port  Huron. 
Scott,  Marvin,  Hamtramck 
Seablom,  Earl  Francis.  Ishpeming. 
Seabrooks,  Arthur,  Detroit 
Settlemyre.  Jeffrey  Colin.  Big  Rapids. 
Shafer,  Roger  Dale,  Baroda, 
Shambaugh,  Gregory  Randall,  Ann  Arbi  r 
Shapland,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Saginaw. 
Shellle,  Darrel  Andre,  Detroit 
Sherrod,  Walter,  Jr.,  Saginaw. 
Sherwood,  James  Robert,  Newaygo. 
Sleting.  Stanley  Lawton.  Detroit. 
Slater.  Donald  Eugene,  Paw  Paw. 
Smarsh,  Joseph,  II,  Orchard  Lake, 
Smith,  Steven  Robert,  Edwardsburg. 
Smith,  Warren  Allen,  North  Park. 
Smyk,  Frank  Barth,  Detroit. 
Soper,  Richard  Orrin.  Flint. 
Spaulding,  Dean  Francis.  Jr    Manchester. 
Speck,  Dennis  Jerome,  Livonia. 
Spitzer.  Howard  Ray,  Pari.s. 
Stamps.  George  Harrell,  Madison  Heights. 
Stauff.  Eric  Louis  William,  Jackson 
Steele,  Patrick  Matthew,  Roseville 
Stehle,  Herbert  Neil,  Ann  Arbor, 
Stlglltz.  Dennis  Lawrence,  Stephenson. 
StogsdiU,  Delbrt  Ray,  Detroit. 
Stover,  James  Edward.  Detroit 
Strecha,  James,  Jr  ,  Kalamazoo. 
Stremler,  David  Allen.  Charlotte. 
Stucky,  Ronald.  Detroit 
Suarez,  Eugene  Ravn.  Ann  Arbor. 
Swoveland,  William  Alan  Detroit 
Taffe,  Thomas  Leo,  Union  Lake. 
Tamm,  Richard  David,  Royal  Oak 
Tank,  Philip  Leonard,  Ecorse. 
Taylor,  David  Bernard,  Detroit, 
Tellls,  William  James,  Detroit. 
Templeton,  Gary  Dale,  Detroit 
Thomas.  David  George.  Port  Huron 
Thomas  Johnie  B,,  Detroit 
Thompson,  Neil  Stewart,  Warren. 
Tilley,  James  A..  Livonia, 
Townsend.  Franklin  Arthur.  Port  Huron 
Tucker,     Gerald     Alexander.     Dearborn 
Heights. 

Turner,  James  Paul,  Detroit 
Turpln,  Richard  Floyd,  III,  Roseville. 
Uebler,  Roy  Nicholas.  Jr..  Berrien  Center 
Ulbrtch,  John  Harold,  Rochester. 
Ulman,  Edward  Delbert,  Flint. 
Uren,  Fred  Thompson.  Detroit. 
Van  Gilder,  Robert  Randall,  Grand  Rapids, 
Vanden.     Bosch     Dwaine     Wllme.     Grand 
Rapids. 


MICHIGAN — continued 

Army 

Velhl,  John,  Tower 
Vellance.  Richard  Paul   Saginaw. 
VentUne.  Lukas  John,  Detroit. 
Vlllalobos,  Jaime.  Ecorse 
V'incent,  Ivan  L,,  Jr  .  Detroit 
Visser,  John  Joseph,  Grandvllle. 
Vrugglnk,  Joel,  Hudsonvllle 
Walker,  Robert  Lee.  Detroit 
Wallace,  Richard  Dean.  Flint 
Walsh.  Allan  Ray,  Detroit, 
Walsh,  Robert  Paul,  Jackson 
Wangeshik,  Melvln  Udelson,  Traverse  City. 
Ward,  Roger  Elgin,  Spring  Lake. 
Warner.  Robert  Allen,  Grand  Rapids. 
Weaver,  Gecrge  Anthony.  Fife  Lake. 
Wedhcrn.  Da\ld  Earl.  Union  Lake 
Weeks.  Walter  Darryl.  Detroit. 
Wells.  John  Curtis.  Dearborn. 
Westrate.  Robert  Jay.  Holland 
Whelpley.  Raymond  Lawrence.  Lake  Orion. 
Whlnnery,  David  Vernon.  Ravenna 
Wlilte.  Aiger  Lawrence.  Jr  .  Bay  City. 
Whitelaw,  George  David.  East  Detroit, 
Wilder.  Bruce  Jeffrey,  Dearborn  Helght-s. 
Wilderspin.  Vernon  Charles.  East  Lansing. 
Williams.  Frank  Edward.  Benton  Harbor 
Willis.  .Archie  Vaughn,  Detroit, 
V/ilson,  David  Reynokls,  Kalamazoo 
Wimberly.  Arnold  Bruce.  Highland  Park. 
Winner.  Brian  Carl.  Detroit 
Winter.  Carl  J  .  Hemlock 
Winters.  Allen  Lane   Adrian 
Wolfe,  Patrick  Robert,  Jr  .  Vv'aterford. 
Wolosonowich.  Larry  James    Flint. 
Woldpert,  Larry  Michael,  Saginaw. 
Wood.  Arthur  Windell.  Ecor.-e. 
Word,  John  Allen.  Lake  Orion, 
\Vri2ht,  Roderick  Mlcl:i\e!,  Detroit. 
Wyman.  Jerry  .Alan,  Livonia 
Yntema.  Gordon  Doutjlas,  Holland. 
Yokes,  Prank  Joseph,  Detr.iit. 
Zamiara.  Joseph  C.  Grand  Rapici.^. 
Zurek.  Michael  Robert.  Ubly. 
.4ir   Force 

Pvan.  Russell  Rickland.  Miiskeson 

Gri.iln,  Ciiarlcs  Farrell,  Grand  Rapids 

Laphani,  Robert  Grantlian,  Mar.-hall. 

Stinfbergen.  Gene  Paul,  Augusta. 
Marine    Corps 

AchterhofT,  James  Patrick,  Muskegon 

Aert<,  David  Lee,  Pcntwater 

Allen.  Richard  James.  Grand  Rapids. 

.Andrews,  Dale  Charles   Pcntiac 

Aputen,  Leslie  Georee,  P-ntiac 

Arizmendez,  Daniel  Michael,  Holland, 

Bnkc-r.  Rust  jn  Lee.  Mendon 

Bard,  Michael,  Detroit. 

Barnes,  George  Lee,  Lakesvllle, 

Barnes,  William  Carel.  Jr  ,  Battle  Crepk. 

Baf.er.  Robert  Louis   Port  Huron 

Br^rnard.  Rodney  Royce   Garden  City, 

Bf  riihelsel.  David  Arnold,  Albion 

Clonifelt,  Daniel  John,  River  Rouge. 

B'l'er.  Kent  Robert,  Mani-tee. 

B.^nacci.  Lawrence  Louis,  Detroit, 

Br.-.dy.  Joseph  James,  Three  Rivers. 

3rrv,n-Bey.  Lancaster,  Detroit. 

Bumstead   Donald  Royce.  Brlmley. 

Bu.  hong,  Donald  Richard,  Troy. 

Buursma,  David,  Hr-lland 

Cunales,  Victor  Joel.  Fe:nivi!le 

Carncs,  Donald  Lioyd,  L-.nsing, 

C.irr  George  Lee   Adrl.m 

C  .v.izos  Ronald  Thomas,  Detroit. 

Chr.in.  Rickey  Lee.  Port  Huron. 

C:app,  Gary  I.yn,  Grr.r.d  Ledge 

Clark.  Richard  Thomas.  Higl-Uand  Park. 

Copeland.  Melvin.  Detroit. 

Craig.  Bruce  Keith.  Escanaba. 

Cr.indell,  James  Lee.  Grant 

Cudnik.  Edmund  Vic'or.  Detroit. 

Curtis.  Terry  Melvln,  Flint, 

Cusslns.  Louis  Wade.  Trenton. 

Deeds.  R:ck  Duane,  Carleton. 

Dobbs,  Ronald  Stephen.  Detroit 

Donohue.  John  Martin   Gregory. 

Drake.  Michael  Leon   Flint 

Dudek.  Richard  Alan.  Inkster. 
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MKHiGAN    -continued 
Marine  Corps 

Dunn   Charles  Clifford.  Saglniiw 
Durham   James  Claude  Jr    Lincoln  Park 
Edmonds.  Monzle  Durrel    Detroit. 
Etter   Paul  Quaoiinen   Ann  Arbor. 
Evans   Thi»mas  Juhn    Rlvervlew 
Fante   Robert  Gerald.  RosevlUe. 
Ferguiion.  Mar!i>n  Franklin.  Romulus. 
Foidvary  J  ihn.  Jr    Lincoln  Park. 
Pracker  Douglas  Monroe  Jackson 
Prederlckson   Pau;  Lowell,  Battle  Creek. 
Glddens  La  Von   Detroit 
Glnal    Richard   Detroit 
Gonzales   Nlchola-i  Valeria.  Pontlac. 
Grekela.  William  Eiiio   Flint 
Gross  Richard  Alhan    R  .yal  Oak 
Hage   Mark  Kellogg    VVy  >mirig 
Hall,  WUll.im  Gardiner   R.>che»ter 
HaLstead   Lee  Muhael   Lansing 
H.imes  Lawrence  E.erett.  Kalamazoo. 
Harr!ngU)n   John  Charles.  Traverse  City 
Harris   William  Lawrence,  Detroit 
Hirtness  Donald  Harry   Royal  Oak 
Ha'field    B  >bby  Ray   Detroit 
Hawyer  D  ^nald  Robert   Detroit 
Hayden   .Michael  Pym.  Detroit 
Hedi5er  James  Robert.  Pontlac 
Hflk  1  O'.eiin  Owen.  Dearborn  Heights. 
HaiMlerson   Ricky  Donald.  Detrolt. 
HoiiTi'   Thomas  Carmen   Flint 
Herrada   Gabriel    Muskegon 
Heirick   Gerald  Everett   Newberry 
Hlgglns.  John  Francis,  Lincoln  Park 
Hli:.  Phillip  Andrew.  Pontlac 
Hlmebaugh   Lee  Edward,  Alto 
Hoadley   Larry  Francis  C    Watervllet. 
Modal   Hubert  John.  Grand  Haven 
Holbri.uk   Gary  Wayne  Trenton 
Horsley   Lamonte  Van,  Lennon. 
Hughes.  Fernando  James,  Detroit 
Hu.sted  Gary  Arza  Flint 
Indrecc   Gregory  Thomas,  Detroit 
Jasklewlcz.  Daniel  Joseph   Grand  Rapids 
Jeffries.  Gerrle  George,  B  jyne  Falls 
Johnson   Charles  Timothy,  Cadillac 
John.son   Gerald  Le*-   Royal  Oak 
Johnson   Lawrence  Eugene,  Jackson 
Jones,  Richard  Alfred.  Morencl. 
Kamlr.skl   Kenneth    Detroit 
Keene.  Wal-.er  Marti  i   MllUngton. 
K»mp  Thomas  William   Rockford 
Kline   R  "bert  James   B  ly  City 
Klinskl  Michael  Roman.  Auburn 
Kl'isendorf.  Harold  John.  Troy 
Kohler  Paul  Jerome  North  Branch. 
K'llakowskl   Henry  Jr    Furmlngton. 
Kurson  Gerald  Edward   Greenville 
Kovacevlch.  Thomas  James,  Detroit 
Kruger.  Frederick  Lyle  Wyoming 
Lautner.  Francis  Anthony   Mlnden  City. 
Lavlgne.  Steven  Bruce.  Cheboygan 
Little  Randell  Blake.  River  Rouge 
Lubbezixj   Dennis  Lee.  Grand  Rapids. 
Long,  James  Robert   Hancock 
Loughren,  Michael  Evan.  MarysviUe. 
Lower.  Larry  Le  Mar   Union  City. 
Lyons.  James  .\ndrew   Wayland. 
-Malec,  Dennis  SUnley   RosevlUe 
Ma! lory  Jerry  Douglas   Linden 
M.i.-kel   Runald  Joe  Waldron 
Ma.-shall   Brian  Alexa.".der,  Bloomfleld  Hills 
M -Hiifh   Fred  C    Jr    Hadley 
M-K:!i>v   Patrick  James.  Trenton 
Meigher   R  .bert  John.  Kalamazoo 
Mlcunek   Michael  Mark   Detroit. 
Mlle.s   Patrirk  Charles   Saginaw. 
M:::er  Kenr.e'h.  Br^x^klyn 
Minch    R  '^er  Carl.  Grand  Rapids 
M'Hire   David  Charles   Pontlac 
Mi  "ire  Harold.  Detroit 
-M  iiiin.  Gerald  Carl.  Mt.  Clemens. 
Murdock   Carl  Thomas,  Gallen. 
Murphy   Patrick  Michael.  Merrill. 
M'lrphv   Patrick  William.  Southfleld. 
M'!t/   Dennis  HowardDetrolt. 
Nelson,  E>anlel  Alan   Detroit 
Newstead.  Thomas  Eugene  Buckley 
Niemi   Martin  Roy  Sundel 
Noble   Ronald  0!en.  Roynl  Oak 
North   Donald  Richard  Jr  .  Southgate. 


-Mil  HIGA.N     -Continued 
Marine   Corps 
Novak.  Bernard  John   Muskegon 
Nowry  Richard  Loren,  Plymouth 
Nuber   Richard  Anthony    Detroit. 
Olney   Steven  Ira   Lansing 
Otsen.  Donald  Bryan,  Warren 
Parker  Charles  John.  Royal  Oak 
Parker   William  Gene   Detroit 
Peckham.  George  Robert   Wyoming. 
Personette.  Michael  Darwin   Cassapolis. 
Plcclano.  Terrance  Alan.  Baraga 
Plercy.  Robert  Coiu.ver.  Milan 
Prulett.  Thomas  Pierre.  Jr  .  Coloma 
Quatt'ebaum.  John  Franklin.  Detroit 
Reichle  Dwlght  Gerald.  Marine  City 
Reyes.  William   Warren 
Rich   Michael  Robert.  BKximfleld  Hills. 
Rlmson.  Martin  Luther   Detroit 
Roach.  Terence  Raymond.  Jr  .  Birmingham 
Sachen.  Willi  im  Ge.iri<e  Jr  ,  Detr'..lt 
Soott.  Steven  Joseph.  New  Baltimore. 
Scrlbner   Gary  David   Memphis 
Sharpe.  Thoma.s  Edward.  Emmett 
Simmons.  David  Leroy.  Grand  Rapids 
Smith.  Elliott  Robert,  Luna  Pier 
Smith   L  irry  Curtl.s   Flint 
Smith,  Robert  Lee.  Monroe 
Spear  Fred  Har.)ld    RosevlUe 
Spens.  William  Edward.  Ill,  Southgate, 
Staples.  Thom.ws  H.irold.  Petersbiirg. 
Sutu.in.  J  imes  Thom.ts.  Ort.Dnvllle 
Synod.  Mic-hael  John.  East  Detroit. 
Tangeman   James  Lerov  Flat  Rock 
Tate.  Robert  Gerald,  Livonia 
Taylor,  BUIy  Joe.  Wyandotte. 
TTjomas.  Gary  Joseph.  D  ivlson. 
Thompson.  Michael  Guy.  Swartz  Creek. 
Thorson.  W.»ilace  R  .  Jr    Newberry 
Tldwell.  Voyd  Eugene.  Pontlac 
Tyler.  Mark  Dennis.  Detmit 
Van  Donkelaar  Gerald  Wayn   Frultport. 
Vance,  William  Charles   A.Ien  Park 
Voorhees.  Richard  Allen.  Montague. 
Wlar,  Josepn  Clerm.in   Jr  .  Harper  Woods. 
Wllker5on.  William  M'l  i.jn   Royal  Oak 
Williams.  Clifford  Dan.  Newberry 
Williams   Dewayne  Tliomius.  ^t   Clair 
Williams   Gerald  Stuart   Greenville 
Wilson   WUlLim  Henrv.  Jr  .  Kalamazoo. 
Wirt.  Dennis  Harold.  Detroit 
Wo<od.  James  Anthony   Detroit 
Wnrley  Thomas  James.  Jr  .  Detroit. 
Wydra.  Milan  Chauncey.  SauU  Ste  Marie 
Zay.is.  Saul.  Detroit. 

Navy 
Fletcher.  James  Ferrell.  Garden  City. 
Green.  Ralph  La  Verne.  Coklwater. 
Marsh.  Larry  Lee.  B.ittle  Creek 
Miller.  Charles  Wayne.  Lansing, 
Newhouse,  Bernard  Joseph.  St   Johns, 
Peek.  John  Forman.  Pontlac 
Shepperdson.  Gary  Robert.  .Ann  Arbor 
Steffen.  Frederick  Uecjrge.  .New  Baltimore. 
Stevens   Philip  Paul.  Twin  Lake 
Thoresen.  Don.ild  Nellls.  Detroit. 
Wendel.  Richard  Louis   Flint. 
WIdon,  Kenneth  Harry  Detroit. 
Wood.  Donald  Prank.  Coloma 

MINNESOTA 

Army 
.■Vbbott.  Steven  Glenn.  Minneapolis 
Anders.  Joel  Gary.  Worthington. 
Anderson.  Dennis  Keith.  Crookston 
Anderson.  Herbert  R  .  Virginia 
Antonovlch.  Richard  Robert.  Calumet. 
Arvldson.  James  Warren.  Aitken 
.Asp.  Frank  Walter.  Goodridge. 
Backlund.  James  Victor,  Brltt. 
Bang.  James  Curtis.  Minneapolis. 
Barduson.  David  Julien.  Danvers. 
Blanksma.  Germ  Lynn.  Pequot  Lakes. 
Bodln.  Daniel  Roger.  W.iverly. 
Botts.  David  Martin.  Minneapolis 
Branch.  Char.es  Arthur.  Olenwix>d 
Bronczyk,  Lawrence  Joseph.  Gilbert 
Bronson,  Richard  Terry,  Breckenrldge. 
Campion,  Eugene  Miciiael.  .Minneapolis. 
Cardinal.  Garryl  David,  Montrose 
Carlson.  Carl  Leonard,  Swatora. 


MINNESOTA-  -Continued 
Army 
Carlson,  D  ):mld  1/e  R.>y   Mmneaptili- 
Carlson.  William  Eugene   Pelican  Rupi;- 
Carwjn,  Edwin  Everett    F.ilrmont 
Champion.  Wayne  WlUl.im,  St  Paul. 
Clark    Douglas  Mark,  at    Paul 
Clark   Norman  Harvey.  Hawick, 
cutty,  Charles  Gust   Springs  Lake  P.iri-: 
Cloud.  Ronald  Myron,  P meinah 
Cowden.  Leslie  Lawrence.  Cedar 
Culshaw,  Donald  Ignatius.  Mliineot.i 
Cunningham.  Ronald  Charles.  Byron. 
Cysewskl.  Gary  Francis,  Winona. 
Debc.er.  Willi.tm  .Sylvester.  Ray. 
Denny   Rkhnrd  Emerson.  Jr..  St.  Paul 
Doyle   Larrv  R  .  Minneapoll.s 
Dressel.  Kenneiii  Harold    W.itert,iwn 
Dumdel   Charles  Marlon,  Pemberton 
EIwpll    Michael  Reld   Gaylord 
Esparza,     Julm      Paul,     Jr.      Inver     dr.. 
Height 

Ewald.  Rlcliar.l  Ciaytxjii.  Minneionk  i 
Past.  Roger  The  Klore.  Butte.-iield 
Fish.  Fred  Keith,  W.irro,.d 
Fix.  Michael  David    Minneapolis 
Fran.sen    Ronald  Clifford.  E  igle  Bend 
Fr.i.ser   Ronald  Monte.  Grand  R  iplds. 
Freese    Elmer  Eugene.  Austin 
Frit/    D.iMd  L'rban.  Cologne. 
Uagnler   Willl.im  Jo.seph.  Mankato. 
Garvlck.  Deryl  R.iy    Kle.ster 
Gens   Ji)i:,ithL)n  Lee    Eden  Pr.ilrle. 
Glbb.s    William  Arnold.  LakevlUe. 
Glldden,  Robert  Wayne.  Bemidjl. 
Gr.ihain.  Patrick  John.  .Minneapolis, 
Ouentlier    Carlvle,  G.iriicid 
Hass.  Harry  James,  St    Paul. 
HaefiUT   D.ivld  .Allen.  North  Mankato 
Haerle.  Jelfrey  Wiiliani    Mmne.ipoli.t 
Hamsmlth.  .Vuan  Fredrick.  Fairmont 
Hansen    Bernard  Timothy.  St    Paul 
Hansen   Peter  Raymond,  Jr  .  Ortonvllle 
Han.s<in    Dennis  Gordon.  St    Paul. 
Hanson.  Terrance  Rand. ill.  Stewartvllle. 
H.mssen.  WlUlain  Dennis    Duluth. 
Haupert,  William  John,  Duluth, 
Hayashida,  Herbert  Rciji    Minneapolis. 
Hedln.  Gary  Orville.  Long  Prairie 
Helmke  Darrcl  Bruct-   Cok.ito 
Hemphill.  Fredrick  H     Red  Wint,' 
Hlebert   Lynn  Gregory,  Tlilel  River  Palls. 
Hill.  Henry.  Jr  .  Anoka 
Hlnlile.  Norman  Lee.  .Austin, 
Huff,  Dennis  Wayne   .Minneapolis. 
Holte,  Roijcr  Allen,  Grygla 
Houskcr   Harold  Dean,  Mabel. 
Huerd   L.uiren  Dale   B,i\ey. 
Hulwi    Wlllium  Georce.  Jr  ,  Richfield 
Ilstrup  John  Alvin.  Jr    St   Louis  Park 
Johnson   Barton  Wendell,  .Sc.mdl.i 
Johnson,  Fr.mcis  David  Leo.  Mlnne.ip    : 
Johnson.  Terrv  Jav.  Mora 
Kashlemer.  Ctrl  FreclPrick.  RcK-kliirti 
Kelman.  W.iyne  H    Rlrhlield 
Klemmer.  Sydni-v  Willian.  Owatonna 
Klinkenber^'.  Richard  C.rl.  St  Paul 
Knake  Lloyd  E  .  St   J.unps 
Koch.  James  .Anthonv,  W;idena 
Koebernick.  .Allan  Fred.  Blackduck. 
Kokosh.  Geurtte  Gerald   Mlnneap.ills 
Kollnskl.  Tluima^  Georce   MinnevpoU; 
Konecny.  Jame.s  Prank.  MlnneapuUs. 
Kortesnutki.  Patrick  Lpi.  Silver  B.iy. 
Kosel.  Gene  Marlow.  Graceton. 
Koski.  Richard  .Arne.  Pengilly 
Koskovich,  .Michael  L  .  Hayheld 
Kyar  Larrv  Ci,.rcncc.  Ilanska 
La  Plante.  William  Roy.  III.  St   Paul 
Lanning.  Ronald  Barrv  Bloomington 
Lantz,  Oary  Lee.  Barnesviile 
Larcher.  Roger  William.  Eveleth. 
Lattman.  Donald  W.iyne  St   Paul 
Lawrenz,  Darol  Edw.ird,  St   Charles. 
Le  Due  ThLirnas  Cilen.  Minneapolis. 
Lee.  Clyde  Marvin.  Claremont 
Lpyde,  Theodore  Edward.  St   Paul 
Lleberman.  Jay  Letlle.  Duluth 
LUten-hal   William  Edward.  Glencoe 
Lltzlnger.  Duane  Edward.  Walte  Park. 
Lobslnger.  John  Forman.  St  Louis  Park 
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MINNESOTA — Continued 

Army 

1  hlein.  Robert  John.  Jr  .  New  Hope. 

ii;se.  Richard  Lee.  Elbow  Like 
iigtln   Mark  Warren.  Red  Lake  Palls. 

uas   William  Harvey,  Wykoff. 

irtlnson.  Leroy  Clayton.  Thief  River  Falls. 
Ciovern   Rlch.ird  Dale.  Hallock 
.\1,  Laughlln   Daniel  P  .  Jr  .  St   Paul. 
.Meea,  James  Frank,  St   Paul. 
.Mfier,  Gary  Michael.  Lake  Crystal. 
.Milclahl.  Allen  Robert.  While  Bear  Lake. 
Men/.  Clyde  Ronald.  Minneapolis. 
Milbrodt   Ger.ild  Lee.  .sieepv  Eye. 
.M.  .■re,  Roland  Edroy,  Marshall. 
M\'hlch.  Cralt;  Stanley.  Aurora. 
Nthring,  Dennis  Dean.  Wells. 
.\(  ;^(.n    Mflvm  Douglas.  St   Paul 
Nicliols.  J. lines  William.   Jr  .   International 
Fa  11.= 

:<■  ■nn.indin   Du,.ne  Michael.  GentlUy. 
I'tilesby.  Gerald  Phillip,  North  Mankato. 
t.ilini,  David  James,  Alend. 
(  ;  on,  .Alfred  Richard,  St.  Paul. 
(i;  on,  Kenneth  Lee.  PaynesvUle, 
I'-.   Dou,-la,s  Ralph,  Ma'htcmedl 
l'.::i7-er,  Ron.dd  Lee.  Rosemount. 
r.irkcr,  David  Lloyd.  .Mden, 
I'id(  rsen   Dcmls  Irwin.  Duluth 
OiTsons.  Daniel  Bruce.  Minne.' polls. 
I'l  urson.  Don;'Id  Lee,  Fridley. 
I'.,)er.  Thomas  LcifTh.  Storden. 
U.iitmeycr   T. 'iiy  John.  Parkers  Prairie. 
■'..ibel.  Laszlo.  Minneapolis, 
!;.,iidall,  Robert  Bruce,  Edln;;. 
■'.  .ntluiin,  D.'le  Harold.  Duluth 
•;  i-.sel.  Robert  Herman.  Waubun. 
:•:■  tnes.  Raymond  Stanley.  Jr,   St   Paul. 
:■•  inh.irdt.  Barry  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
H'-:nke.  Jack  Raymond.  St   Paul. 
P.  edlberger.  Gerald  Frr.nk.  St.  Paul. 
Koblnson.  Timothy  George.  Hoyt  Lakes 
Eli  blnson,  Warren  James:.  Eru-.vnton. 
I'Kid,  Craig  .Allen,  Minneapol's. 
H.iibm,  Herman  Francis.  Pine  Island. 
H'^sek.  John  Joseph.  Delano. 
s,rk.  Gerald  Duane.  Mankato. 
s  ivrson,  S?lmer  Ernest.  St  Paul. 
.S  irvela.  Merrel  Gerald.  Moose  Lake. 
Schaaf.  John  Raymond.  St  Paul 
Scheuble,  Melvln  John,  Montrose 
s  liindler.  Eugene  Donald.  Barnesville. 
.-.hmldt.  Donald  Harold.  St   Paul. 
.-^  vorson.  John  Ed^^ar.  Winnebago, 
-fvkora.  William  Ja.-ipph.  Ow,.tonna. 
si.,,rpe,  Rlch,-ird  All  in,  St.  Paul. 
Sinoger.  Michael  .^rthtir.  Two  Harbors. 
s  mmerhaustr.  Joseph -Ally-)    St   Paul. 
^   rf-nsen.  Robert  Wiiuam.  Minneapolis. 
>ii:nler.  Raymond  Paul.  MPdford, 
.-•ahl.  Robert  Henry.  St   P.uil. 
>■ -ifps,  William  Joseph.  St    "'»oud. 
-■:  iklin  Thomas  Criidy.  Minneapolis. 
^T'  ub.  Steven  John.  .Austin 
riarv.  Gerald  Francis.  Dennison. 
Trihler.  Bruce  Lee.  St  P.'iiil 
'>  -hertpr.  Vernon  S..  Windom, 
r-rkpr.  David  .Arnold.  How.ird  Lake. 
'v. in  Vleet.  Je'fpry  Harold.  Kimball. 
^■I  k.  Richard  Dewey.  Bemid'l. 
'.■'  ^p1.  Gamtv.  Chnska. 
\V,;f!ner.  Jr^mes  Edward.  Elpi.n. 
'.V.-llace,  Ronald  Ray.  Ivanhoe. 
UVber.  John  Knuto.  St,  Paul, 
Wpber.  William  James.  St   Paul. 
Welch.  Lcland  D.^uplas.  Bclview. 
Wpncl   David  .Mian.  Claremont. 
Willard.  Lloyd  Loren.  ^"olvvay. 
Williams.  David  Lc:-^.  '.ake  Crystal. 
WiUiins.  Larry  Dale.  MinT^^.^pnls. 
Wittkop.  Joe  -Allen.  Duluth. 
Woehnker.  Hirri-'  n  II  .  Jr  .  'Ilnneapolis. 
Wright.  Bradford  Dwaln.  Duluth. 
Zaitz,  Jack  Michael.  Hlbblng. 

Air  Force 
CoulUard.  Bruce  Alvln.  Duluth. 
O'Cormor,  Daniel  Jerome.  St  Paul. 
Wackerfuss.  Richard  Wllli.T.  St.  Paul. 
W.Udron,  Karl  Merrltt,  Jr..  Minneapolis. 

Marine  Corps 
Ades.  Arnold  AUin.  St.  Paul. 


MINNESOTA — Continued 
Marine   Corp.i 
-Anderson.  Marlyn  Ronald.  St    Pau'. 
Auge,  David  Charles,  St   Paul 
Biron,  Francis  Vinie.it.  Fjley 
Beckwlth,  William  Henry.  Minneapolis. 
Bellanger,  John  G<  ^rce,  .Minneapolis. 
Blna,  Thomas  Melvin.  Pine  City. 
Brenden,  Norris  Lee.  De -r  River. 
Brlndley,  Thomas  Drew  St   Paul 
Corley,  Jerry  Wayre.  Ro^emount 
Fogard,  Ronald  bean,  B.ittle  Lake. 
Gaertner.  Byrl  William.  Rochester. 
Gardner.  Muhael  John.  Minneapolis. 
Geerdes.  Doiini';-  .Adelijert,  Hoi'hester. 
Gerdesmeier,   John    Alois.   LakevlUe. 
Goodman.  Kenneth  Virgil.  Stewart. 
Gunders.jn.  Gerald  Ji^mes.  Willmar. 
Hedlund.  Peter  Burr.  Ced.ir 
Hendrickson.  Patrick  Haynvj.  .Minneapolis. 
Hill.  Jerry  James.  Minne.ipjlis. 
Hinds.  Stephen  John   Osseo 
Johnson,   Eugene  Charles.   St     P..ul. 
Johnson.  Paul.  Conrad.  Crvf  t  .1 
Joly,  Mitchell  Lewis.  Minne.ipolis. 
Jones.  Loyd  Ellis.  Minneapolis. 
Kettner.  Alan  Arthur.  Springfield. 
Kingston,  Thomas  Lloyd,  St    Paul. 
Kinney,  Lee  Charles,  Welch 
Kopp,  Patrick  Daniel.  Burnsville. 
Krlnke,  Stephen  Matthews.  Minneapolis. 
Kunshler  Gary  Lee,  Wyoming. 
Lewer,  Thomas  Charles,  Bemidjl. 
Llndberg,  Brian  Victor,  Dunnell 
Longtlne,  Jerry  Allen.  International  F.iU. 
Marlz,  Robert  J.,  South  St.  Paul. 
McKeever,  Michael  Edward.  Duluth. 
Mldthun,  Roger  Wayne,  Frost 
Miller,  James  Walter,  Fridley 
Nelson,  Bruce  Jeffrey,  Wayzata. 
Nelson,  Max  Alvin,  Walker. 
Nystul,  Michael  Dean.  Minneapolis. 
O'Neill,  Michael  James,  Minneapolis. 
Onslow,  Robert  Cranley,  Minneapolis. 
Peterson,  Stephen  Edwin,  Willow  River. 
Poj>p,    David   Joseph.   Minneapolis. 
Raiolo,  James  John,  St.  Paul. 
Remer,  Kevin  Ralph,  Minneapolis 
Romanko  Michael  James,  Minneapolis. 
Rostamo.  Thomas  David.  Robbinsdale. 
Rowland,  Roger  Lee,  Montlcello. 
Satter,  Donald  Stephen.  Minneapolis. 
Schanck,  Henry  Edward,  Fairmont. 
Schrom,  John  Francis.  Owatonna. 
Skanson,  Louis  James,  Rochester. 
Skuza,  Arvid  Burdeen.  Ada. 
Smith,  Dennis  Carol.  Deer  River. 
Splczka,  Aloysius  F..  Jr.,  Minneapolis 
Splerowskl,  Russell  Dean,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Stevens,  Raymond  John,  Duluth. 
Strausser,   Darry  Richard,  Jackson. 
Sturtz,  Darwin  Clifford,  PaynesvUle. 
Swanson,  Lawrence  Harry,  Hastings. 
Thotland,  John  Alfred,  Minneapolis. 
Thuet,  Stephen  Paul,  St.  Paul. 
Tracy,  John  William,  Minneapolis. 
Uutela,  Derrls  Lee,  Duluth. 
Vasquez,  Dean,  Robbinsdale. 
Vonasek,  Richard  James.  East  Grand  Forks. 
Walensky,  Gordon  David,  St.  Louis  Park. 
Watson,  Larry  WiUiam,  Rochester. 
White.  Charles  CUnton,  St.  Paul. 
Wlellnski,  Donald  James.  Inver  Grove. 
WlUey,  Peter  Ray,  Bloomington. 
WilUams,  Richard  Earl,  Richfield. 
Yates,  John  Charles,  Fergtis  Falls. 

Novp 
Abrams,  John  Leon,  Minneapolis. 
Burnslde,  Donald  Wayne,  Hawley. 
Duncan,  Kurt  WlUiam,  Princeton. 
Gustofson,  James  Ernest.  Minneapolis. 
KoUmeyer,  Carl,  Hopkins. 
Murphy,  Daniel  Joseph,  Brainerd. 
O'Brien,  Terrence  Patrick,  St.  Paul. 
Odaffer  Richard  Duane,  Albert. 
Olson,  Charles  Emmette.  Naytahwaush. 
Paine,  Paul  Warren,  Rochester. 
Schntirrer,  Reinhard  J.,  Jr.,  St.  Paul. 
Splllman,  Charles  Otto,  New  Brighton. 
Swedeen,  Richard  Allen.  St  Paul. 
Young,  Randall  Lee,  Worthington. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
.Adams,  Davey  Marlln.  Greenville. 
Anderson.  Leon.  Jr..  Senatobia. 
Barfield,  John  R,.  Bude 
Bateman.  James  Ronald   Gloster. 
Beacham.  Edward  Earl.  Hazlehurst. 
Blair.  Ivy  Louis.  West  Point. 
Blalock.  John  Hilton  Liberty. 
Bolen.  Freeman,  Co,iimbur 
Boozer,  Don  Allen.  Plantersville 
Brady.  Sherman  C  .  Vicksburg. 
Brown,  Joe  Henry,  Jackson, 
Burnslde,  Donald  Ray,  Vick.'-burg. 
Burton.  Johnny  Ray.  Hattiesburg, 
Carpenter.  Kenneth  Br,»xton.  BooneMlle. 
Cherry,  James  Edward.  Scooba. 
Clark,  Robert  Samuel,  Jr..  Columbus. 
Coleman,  Arthur,  Jr  ,  Marks. 
Craft,  Grayson.  Magee. 
Creel,  David  De  Witt.  Liiiig  Beach 
Cunningham.  Larry  La  Mont.  Lc.iuisville. 
Curry.  M,  L,,  Holly  Springs, 
Daniels,  Paul  Freeman,  Jr..  Jackson. 
Daniier.  Jessie  James,  Meridian 
Davis.  Samuel  M..  Gulfport, 
Davis.  Wiliidin  Jewel,  Jr..  Como, 
Deprlest,  Darrell  James,  Abbeville, 
Dougla-s,  Paul  Melvyn.  Hattlesburg. 
Everett.  Rockford  Grey.  Columbus. 
Plcklin.  Eric.  MorUui. 
Flcklin,  E.\cell.  Morton. 
Gardner.  Eddie  .Augu.-tus,  Jackson. 
Garth.  Clvde.  Jr  .  Aberdeen 
Gibson.  William  Arthur.  Tylertown. 
Griffin.  .Allen  Avery.  Houston 
Grubbs.  Jerry  Roe.  Mendenhall 
Hamby,  Jimmy  Wayne.  Leland 
Hammer,  Leon.  Porterville, 
Harmon.  Arthur,  Laurel, 
Harper,  John  Curtis,  Meridian. 
Hams.  Richard  Flamond,  Canton. 
Hill.  Elmer  Dean.  Laurel. 
Holmes,  James  Michael.  Tylertown. 
Holt.  James.  HoUandale, 
Hosey,  Tommy  Bryan.  Stringer. 
Houston.  Lathan.  De  Kalb 
Izard.  Phillips  H,.  Jr..  Fulton. 
Jeffries,  Mack  Simpson.  Hollv  Springs. 
Jenkins.  Jerry  Wayne.  Meridian. 
Johnson.  James.  Jr..  Natchez 
Johnson.  John  Foster.  Carthage 
Johnson.  William  Newton.  StarkvUle 
Jones.  Clarence.  BatesviUe. 
Jordan.  Jack  Joseph.  Jr..  Columbia. 
Kennebrew,  John  G  .  Jack.son 
Kent,  Lloyd  Henry,  Grenada. 
Kerns,  Donald  Ray.  Lowndes. 
King,  James  Roy,  'collin.=  vllle. 
L.imar.  Nelvin  Stettinius.  Hattlesburg. 
Lannom.  Gary  Kennr-th.  Coriiuli. 
Laws.  Isaiah.  Jr  .  Greenville 
Lofton.  Joe  Eddie.  Mantce 
Marlar.  Donnie  Joe   Burnsville 
McGee,  Charles  Edwi'-rd   Marks 
McGee.  William  Royal.  Meridian 
Moore,  George  Was'hin.-u.n    Columbus. 
Morrow.  Hershel  Eugene.  Corinth. 
Xewcomb.  Larry  Franklin,  Corinth. 
Phillips.  Clyde  Raymond.  Corinth. 
Portis,  Anthony  Jerome.  Laurel 
Powell.  Walter  Merrill.  Bolton. 
Powers.  Spencer  Bvrd.  Jr..  Carv. 
Quick.  Robert  Ghnn.  Terry. 
Randall.  Richard  Dennis.  Natchez. 
Handle.  George.  Jr.    West  Point. 
Reese.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Ba.=sfield, 
Robin.son.  Paul  William.  Tupelo. 
Rush,  James  Edward.  Jr..  Preston. 
Scott.  Robert  Lee.  Redwocxl. 
Seals.  Walter.  Beulah. 
Smith.  .Audron  L,.  Poplarvilie. 
Smith.  George  W..  Jr.,  Terry. 
Smith,  Larry  Hays.  Jackson 
Smith.  Willis  Wilson.  Jr..  Decatur. 
Stribling.  Victor  Michael.  StarkvUle. 
Stutts.  Tliomas  Richard    Rieuzi. 
Tall,  Warren  Lee.  Mcmrhead, 
Taylor.  Bernell.  Magnolia 
Tliomas.  Henry  Earl.  Lexington. 
Walden.  Larry  Huston,  Columbus. 
Ward,  Earnest  Shelby,  Florence 
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wisaisaippi  -continued 
Army 
Ware.  Rlcn&rd  AJeiandra,  Bay  Sprinna 
Washington.  Sylvester    Vdughan 
West.  Melford  Wayne    Pulttin 
White   Roosevelt   Jackson 
Whitfield.  Willie    Jr     Columbus 
Williams.  Henry  Braxton    Jr    Jacltson. 
Wllllims.  James  Bctr!    Columbu.-! 
Williams.  Robert  Lee   ClarlCKlale 
Williams.  Wi;ilnm  Charles    Horton 
WlUls.  Howard  Daniel    Stonewall 
Wright.  Booker   r     Cireenwnnd 
Youniic.  Calvin   Edward    Bi;  ixl 
Toung.  Bugene.  Wiggins 

Air  Force 
McBrlde   Edwjrd  Ernest.  Haitiesburg 
Muse   EdwHrd  Grddy.  TutwUer 

.Vf an ri?  Corps 
Adams    Larry  Earl    New  Aibany. 
Alien   Jue  Bbert    Bnw  St   Louia. 
Beitsiey.  Luzon.  Clarksdale. 
Boland   Melvin  Lynn.  Shaw 
Chapman    Clinton.  Newton 
Cockrell.  James  Warren.  Jr    M.icon 
Coleman.  Lynr.  Bailey    Ashland 
Crowder    Hyl.in  Lynn    Winona. 
Cunnmlnits   James  I-onel.  Sliver  City. 
Daiidndi<e    Albert    Cold  water 
QUwortn.  Arthur  William.  luka 
Dooley.  Robert  Ellis   J  ick-son 
Erby.  Lester    C.  larksdale 
Gant.  Eddie  Dean.  Grenada 
Gore,  Harold  Douglas.  H'mston 
Hamburg.  McArthur   Enterprise 
Hampton.  Pr^d  Lee.  Houlka 
Hardy.  Thorn. ls  D<junla.s    Pascagoula. 
Hi::.  John  Kenny,  r-^ailca. 
Hod»;es.  Dwignt,  K.)«<'lusko 
Hoffman.  James  Michael,  Rolling  Pork 
Johnson.  Prince  Artliur.  Jr  .  Corinth. 
Lurl.  R. ibert  Michael   Carthage 
Mack.  J'jseph  Dean.  Prair.e  Point 
Magee.  Herman  Paul.  Pi-scagoula. 
Maiigum.   WlUlam   Thomas.   Jr.   Jackson 
.McKlnnon.   Bobby   Ray.   Kosciusko 
ODell,  Timothy  Lee.  BUoxl 
Peterson,  Robert  Vernun    Canton 
-■ihows.  James  Jerry.  Psiss  Christian. 
rimith    Robert  Eugene,  Jackson 
ritokes,   Colben   Benjamin.   Jr  .   Laurel 
L'lmer.  David  Joseph.  Meridian. 
Wallace.  George  F    Jr  .  Rolling  Pork. 
Walter.^.  Thomas  Jerry    Laurel 
Ward,  Thomas  leslle.  StarkvUle. 
Wilson.  Eugene.  Water  Valley 
Yjung  John  Curtis.  Baldwyn 

Savy 
Burnley.    Earl   Roeeniond.   Jr  ,   Jackson. 
L.nt.  Darren  Clifford.  Ocean  Springs. 
Roberts,  Michael  Land,  Purvis 
Wlckllffe.  Robert  Logan    N.itchez 

MISSOURI 

Army 

ADbott.  R.  bert  Esten.  Jr  .  Pine  Lawn. 

.\;;en,  Elvin  L  .  Kansas  Cltv 

.Alley   Michael  M  irrls.  Bridgeton. 

.\me8.  James  David,  Flo.'-:Mant. 

.Anderson.    Ge<3rge    Rogers.   St     Lolus. 

.Andreotia.  Glenn   Urban.   St    Louis 

.Armor    Loyde  Dean.  Broseiey 

.Aver    Herley.  Jr     K;ihoka 

Backy.  Thomas  .Alan.  Fe.stus. 

B.idger  Thom.ta  .Albert.  .Arnold 

Baker   .Michael  Ray.  St   Louis 

Baker.  Thomas  Michael,  Pulton 

Barh.im,    l.arry   Gene.   PortagevUle 
Bartell.   L.irry   .Mich.iel.   Hazelwood. 
Behnge    Richard    Lewis.   iSpnngfleld. 
Bell.   Dean   Allan     Kansas  City 
Betebenner    David  Lee,  .Alba 
Blondo,  M.irtm    Kirkwood 
Blackaten,  Billy  Joe.  Versailles. 
Blankenship.   James   Or.s.    Independence. 
Blattel.  David  Lee    Scmt  City 
Boever.  Dav:d  Richard.  St   Louis 
Bonderer     Thomas    Edward.    ChilUcothe 
Bowdern     Robert    James.    Jr  .    Pagedaie 
Bovles.  Jerry  Lee    Fo.ster 


MiasouBi    continued 
Army 
Bradley   Martee  Jr..  Olean 
Brown,  Dlerother    St    Lolus 
BumlUer  Robert  Oscar.  La  Due. 
Burnett    Gary  Ray    Union 
Bush.   Steven   clarence.   tirubilUe 
Caplan     Laurence   Curtis.    Kaii!.a»   City. 
Chambers    L'dell.  Klrkw.>fxl 
Chltw.iod    Fred   .Allen    Jr     Bridgeton. 
ClasplU,   Uirry   Vernal.   Kaii.sas   City. 
Claverld     Richard    l*e.    Maplewood 
Colbert    John  W.iyne.  Kinder 
Coleman.  James  Francis.  Feetus 
Collins.  Arlin  Darrcll    Elsberry 
Cook,  Jay  .Alan    High  Ridge 
Cook    Robert   Edward.  Overland 
Cooper,   Richard   Lee,   Richmond   Heights 
Cope,    Charles    Alfred,    St     Loula 
Cordla,  Michael  James.  Rlchwoods 
Currier,  GorJon  l^roy.  Jr     Independence. 
Dalman.   Leonard   James,   .-.t     Louis. 
Daugherty   E\  erett  L   Jr  .  Cialena. 
Pelussus.   Charles  Edward    Florissant 
Dlun    D.  .n  Faurot.   Ha.mioal 
DlUard.   John   Edward.   Kansas  City. 
Dll^feld.  B.>bble  Lee.  Sedalla 
Doggelt.  Ronald  Ihomas.  St    Louis. 
Dr..ke.  Steven  Cole.  Klrkwixid 
Duncan.    Gary    Beryl.    Wllllamsvllle 
EUerman.  Gurry  Ronald.  Salern 
Elliott.  I^rry  Wilbert.  .Sherman 
Elmore.  Larry  Eugene.  Kans^^  City. 
Falirenhorst,  Thomas  Kennei.  Ferguson 
Palrcloth.  Julius  Clyde.  Sedalla 
Pennewald.   Daniel   Frunk.   Spanish   I^ke 
Ferguson.  James  Donahue,   West  Plains 
Ferguson.  Latiiey  Dean.  Bois  D  Arc. 
Flaherty.    William    F.    III.    Kan.sa*    City. 
Floyd.    Bogard    Latayelle.   Kenneti 
Frisk.  Johnny  Earl.  Purdy. 
Genzler.  August  Henry.  St   Ix)Uls 
Glover.  James  Lear.  Jr  .  Haiinlba: 
Golns.  Miooel  liuy.  Broseiey 
Gonzalez.  Diiuglas  DaMd.  St.  Louis 
Goodale.  rin.niaji  Lee   Kansas  City. 
Gossage.  Douglas  Eugene,  St.  Louis 
Grant.  Bill  Wayne    Everton 
Graves.  Jerry  Lee.  .Mexico 
Gray.  Harold  I-eroy.  St    Loul.s 
Greb.  James  .1     Kaii-sas  City 
Greene,  Lloyd  Holland.  St   Louis. 
Gregory.  Philip  Lee.  K.ULsas  City. 
Grlgsby.  Joe  Walter.  Kansas  City. 
Grosshart    Robert  Steven.  KaiiAas  City. 
Gnitsch.  John  Wilbur   Jr  ,  Brentwood. 
Hackleman.  Larry  L  .  Kansas  City. 
Hadley.  Gary  Patrick.  Arnold 
Hall.  Chauncey  Ike.  Walnut  Grove 
Hanlln.  Gary  Leon.  Kansius  City 
Hansen.  John  .Mark.  Marshheld. 
Harlamert,   .Michael  Kay.  Dlxon. 
Head    Noljie   Thomas    Macon. 
He<ulrick.  William  David.  SmlthvUle. 
Henders.jn.  Rums  y  .  Charleston. 
He.Tick.  Llennelt  J.ojies.  Kansas  City. 
Hicks.  JorTrey  Lyrui.  Jefferson  City. 
Hlgglns.  Hershel.  Herculaneum 
Hill.  Eugene  Donald.  Kansas  City. 
Hhl.  Gary.  St    Louis. 
Hlrnl.  Troy  Edward,  II.  W.trrensburg. 
Holt.  Clarence  Ray.  Liberty 
Holt.  Clay,  Jr  ,  Marshall 
Houtz.  Joseph  .Merle.  Springfield 
Hudson.  Thomas  Gordon.  Kansas  City. 
Huff.  Terry  Kenneth.  Success. 
Hunt.  Philip  Wade.  Wright  City 
Igert.  John  WUiiain.  Independence. 
Jackson.  Rlcluu-d  Albert.  Kansas  City. 
Johnson.  Roger  I-ee.  Jr    Flat  RUer. 
Jones.  Robert  Lewis    Dawn 
K.irr.  Da.  Id  Ray.  (.Juitman. 
Kesier.  rhoinos  Dulaux.  St   IjOuIs. 
Klmbley.  Robert  Glenn.  JopUn 
Kimbrell.  Lotus  Cleveland.  Sibley. 
Kindle.  William  Doyle.  Concordia. 
King.  Guy  Richard.  Springfield 
Kmkead.  .Maurice  Harri-s-jn.  Ceiitralla 
Kllpfel    Joe  Paul.  PortagevUle. 
Kram.  Har  .Id  Andrew.  Jr  .  St   Louis 
Kratzberg.  Jlrnmle  Lynn.  Columbia. 


MISSOURI — continued 

Army 
Llntner.  Darryl  Charles.  PerryvlUe 
I>ollar.  Byron  Clifton.  Kansas  City 
Longo.  Dennis  Michael.  St   Louis 
Loos    Thomas  Walter.  Perryvllle 
Mar.-lon.  Jlmmle  Charles.  Springfield 
.Marshall.  John  Grady.  Kansas  City 
Martinez,  Richard  Paul,  Kansas  city 
McClafferty.  James  Edward,  Kansas  fi 
McClellan.  Edward  Eugene.  St  Josepl 
McLeary.  Orval  Wade.  Sturdlvant 
.Mensch.  Charles  R  .  Kansas  City. 
.Miller   Michael  Wesley.  Kansas  City 
.Miller   Paul  James.  Poplar  Bluff 
.MoUer    Glenn  Loren,  Jr.,  Glendale 
Montgomery.  Jackie  Gene,  Cabool 
.M(x>re   Charles  James,  Kansas  City 
.Moore    I^ouls  Charles.  St.  Louis 
Mi»^re    Terrv  lee.  Richmond  Heights 
.Mcjsley.  Glen  Herbert.  Jr  .  ludependeii 
.Murphy.  John  William.  Ill    Florls.^an- 
Nelin.s.  Patrick  Irvln.  OakvUle 
Nflson.  Bruce  .Anthony.  .Maiden 
Memeyer      Lxnils     Andrew.     Jr  ,     B.  . 
Green 

North    Dale  K\:gene.  Wright  City. 
NoUj   Robert  Joseph.  St    Louis 
Null.  Arthur  KlUott.  Jr  .  Nevada 
O'Toole    .Mil  l.ael  Joseph.  .St    l»uls 
Parker.  Hernian   Jr    Gray  .Summit 
Parker,  .Marvin  Russell.  Hartsburg 
Piitien.  Jear;  Ray.  I,ebanon 
Pennel    Liiwrence  Paul.  Springfield. 
Petty    Jerry  I<'on.  Marshfield 
Pleasant.  Fxldle  Lee    Ciimpbell 
Poff.  Bill  Dean    .Auxvasse 
Pomeroy,  David  Keith    LutesMIie 
Posot.ver-:  Gary  Stuart.  University  City 
Powell.  Mlch.iel  Alhui.  Olivette 
Priigman.  Donald  Eugene.  Hlgginsvlllo 
Price   John  Chad.  Richmond 
Pumphrcy.  Donald  Lee.  Springfield 
RawUngs.  Jen  me.  KlrkwocxJ. 
Reece   Stacey  Dana.  Pevely 
Reese   DeKsert  I^m.  Esther 
RelfT    Mi-hael  Dean.  Independence 
Renfro.  Filchard  .Alvm.  Kansas  City. 
Rhode.  Edward  .'\nthony.  St   Louis 
Richardson.  James  Evert.  Hou.ston 
Richardson.  Melvin  .Nelson.  Independence 
Hlckert.  Roger  Allen.  Bowler 
Rlppee.  Jon  .Alan.  Columbia 
Ruhl    Rooert  Jack.  Jr  .  Joplm 
Rupert.  I.«o  Franklin.  Newburg 
.Sanzaro.  Ernest.  Jr  .  St   Louis. 
Schmidt.  John  George.  St   Louis 
Scott    Da;ilPl  n     New  Haven 
Scowden   C\irf..s  Dean   St   Ixjuls 
.Seaton.  Char;p.=;  Everett.  Ijimar 
Shannon.  George  David.  Ravtown. 
Sheets.  Orvllle  Allan.  F\ilton 
Silver.  Harold  Ray.  St    Louis 
Simmons.  Harold  Joseph,  St   Louis 
Slankard.  Wavne  .Albert.  Jennings 
Smith.  David  William.  Kansas  Citv. 
Smith.  Donald  C.  I.iiwson. 
Smith.  Larry  Dean.  Jefferson  Cltv. 
Snyder.  .Michael  Bryant,  Ferpu.so'n 
Srader.  Charles  Weeley.  Jr..  Independence. 
Stafford.  Lee  Roy.  Dudley. 
Stephens.  Arthur  AUyn.  Walker 
Stephenson.  Kenneth  Ray.  Marceline 
Stewart.  Stephen  James.  Clinton 
Stockwell.  Pa-.U  Marlon.  Corder 
Suggs.  John  Fenton.  Jr  .  Parmlngton 
Swanguarlm.  LawTence  Alfre.  St   Lou.; 
Taylor.  Robert  Lee.  Jr..  Cape  Girardeau 
Thoman.  Floyd  Nlckolas.  Mountain  Grove 
Thompson.  Dermis  Hugh.  Kansas  City 
Thompson.  James  Edward.  Benton. 
TTireet    Howard  Andrew.  Monett 
Tlnsley.  James  E  .  St  Louis. 
Tltsworth.  Carrel  Jean.  Reeds  Spring. 
Trultt.  Jerry  Bob,  Novinger. 
TullLs.  James  Cleveland.  Windsor 
Unlerwood.  Harry  William.  St  Louis. 
Underwood.  Robert  Stephen.  O'Pallon. 
Vansklke.  Monte  Eugene,  St.  Louis. 
Venable.  Billy  Ray,  Liberal. 
Wallace.  John  Clayton.  Neosho. 
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MissotTRi — continued 
Army 
Ward.  Albert.  Sheldon 
Wells.  John  Charles,  Mayrlew. 
Wesibrooks.  Allison  A.,  Jr..  New  Madrid. 
White.  Ronald  Oene.  Marshfleld. 
Whitley.  Freddie  Lee,  St.  Louis. 
Wilcox.  Charles  Klrby,  Springfield. 
Williams,  John  Dlllard,  St.  Louis. 
Williams,  Joseph  Jerome,  St.  Louis. 
Wilson.  Jerry  Lee,  Doniphan. 
Wilson.  Michael  Richard,  St.  James. 
Winkler.  Bobby  Joe.  Marshall. 
Winter.  Roy  Alan,  Aurora 
W(X)d.  James  Lewis.  Eldon. 
Wood.  James  Schenler,  La  Due. 
Wright.  John  Wesley.  Kansas  City. 
W\  att.  James  Edward.  Sikeston. 
Vcung.  Jimmy  Ray,  Frederlcktown. 
Air  Force 

Dickens.  Freddie  Dale,  Poplar  BlulT. 
Hardy.  John  Charles,  Troy. 
Lang.  James  Franklin.  Tipton. 
.McKlnney.  Eugene  Phillip,  Jefferson  City. 
Richards.  Lon  Davis,  North  Columbia. 
Schmidt.  Herbert  Ellis,  Kansas  City. 

Marine  Corps 
Alien.  Otis  Lee,  Steele 
Austin,  Tyrone  Wagner,  St.  Louis. 
Bateman.  Raymond,  St.  Louis. 
Bein.  Ekonald  Wayne,  Holt. 
Bel).  Ronald  Eugene,  St.  Joseph. 
Bipes.  Jimmy  Dean,  Kansas  City. 
Brennan.  James  Aloylsus,  Creve  Coeur. 
Burns.  John  Robert,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Callahan.  Thomas  FYancls.  St.  Louis. 
Cailihan.  Lyndal  Ray,  Kansas  City. 
Carson.  Lawrence  Howard,  Springfield. 
Ca.'ion.  George  Gilbert,  Jr..  St.  Joseph. 
Child.  Ronald  William,  St.  Louis. 
Clark.  Larry  Gene.  Kansas  City. 
Cohb.  Ronald  David,  Poplar  Bluff. 
CiM  k.  Charles  Herman,  New  Haven. 
Copeland,  Norman  Ottls,  De  Soto. 
Cramer.  Robert  Michael.  Stoutland. 
Crickran.  James,  St.  Louis. 
Crook.  Thomas  Hiram.  Kansas  City. 
Cureton,  Ronnie  Charles.  Kansas  City. 
Cut  birth,  Richard  Eugene,  MarlonvUlo. 
Dams.  Paul  Leland,  Maryland  Heights. 
Dviiion.  Michael  FYancls.  Kansas  City. 
Darnell.  Jimmy  Allen,  Dover. 
Darrow.  Donnle  Len,  Lebanon. 
Da',  is.  Carl  Raymond,  Manchester. 
Deeds.  Leland  Samuel,  Newton. 
Dei'.nis.  John  Allen,  St.  Louis. 
Dubbs.  Ronald  Gene.  Chaffee. 
Donaldson.  James  Allen,  St.  Louis. 
Dvkes.  Prank  Payete.  St.  Joseph. 
E\  111S.  Richard  Allen,  Jr..  Independence. 
Ferren.  Jerry  Wayne.  St.  Louis. 
Flshbach,  William  Edward.  Springfield. 
Fra/ier.  Ronald  Leon,  Weatherby. 
Fu.v-ner.  Allen  George.  St.  Louis. 
Green.  Allen  Russel,  Hanley  Hills. 
Ha.'sr.iton.  Michael  E^jgene.  Independence. 
Hav:!ies.  Richard  Scott.  Warrenton. 
Her.son.  Clark  Lee.  Jr..  Joplln. 
Hopjiers.  Michael  Eugene.  Kansas  City. 
Hudson.  Gary  Lee,  Kansas  City. 
Hu-. -er.  Robert  Nelson.  Jr..  BellefontaJne. 
Iser;e.  Dennis  Edward,  Bonne  Terre. 
Jenr.ings.  Larry  Jo.  Keytesvllle. 
Ku.i;  Garry  Eugene.  Fairfax. 
Ki.-kland.  Charles  S  .  Jr  .  Kennett. 
Kiio'l   .Anthony.  Pacific 
Lakev.  George  Leo.  Springfield. 
Uvton.  Patrick  Arthur.  Kansas  City, 
Lee  Walter  Clarence.  CaruthersviUe. 
Luebbers.     Ralph     Joseph.     Jr.,     Webster 
Groves 

McBrlde.  Donald  Wayne,  Kansas  City. 
■\Ic(  iliister.  Robert  Lynn.  Oak  Ridge. 
McD.inlel.  Roy  Dean.  Kansas  City. 
McMuUln.  Charles  Ernest.  Wlllard. 
Oliver.  Charles.  Ravtown. 
Olson.  Steve  Ricky.  St.  Clair. 
Parsnns.  James  Lloyd.  Warsaw. 
Par.sons.  Warren  Cecil.  Jr.,  Crystal  City. 
Pas -.".al.  Leslie  Calvin,  Jr.,  Kansas  City. 
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MiBsomti — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Pennington,  Thomas  Jack,  Scott  City. 
Phelps,  Larry  Lee,  Aurora. 
Pierce,  Danny  Ralph,  St  Louis. 
Filler,  Larry  E>ean,  Joplln. 
Ponder,  John  David,  High  Ridge 
Raulston,  Riley  David,  Poplar  Bluff. 
Bayfield,  Gregory  Russell.  St.  Louis. 
Reeves,  Lonnle  Michael,  Clayton. 
Relchardt,  Steven  John.  St.  Charles. 
Robinson.  Alan  Joseph,  St.  Ann. 
Seymour,  Gary  Carl.  Hazel  Park. 
Slmpeon,  Bobby  Gene,  Kansas  City. 
Slron,  James  Lloyd,  Sedalla. 
Slaughter,  Phillip  Edward,  Kansas  City. 
Smith,  Cary  Carson.  Kansas  City. 
Smith,  Scott  Gary,  Berkeley. 
Snyder.  John  Marshall,  Jr, Webster  Groves 
Splndler,  John  Gates,  St.  Louis 
Straker,  Gary  Ennis,  CowgUl. 
Sutherland,  Charles  Edward,  St.  Ann. 
Taylor,  James  Otis,  St.  Louis. 
Travers,  Wallace  Oldham.  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Voss,  William  Arthur,  Kansas  City. 
Watson,  Sammle  Lee,  Jr  ,  St  Louis 
Whltaker.  Donald  Eugene,  Durham. 
Whltted,  Joe  Ray,  Joplln. 
Williams,  Curtis  Lee,  Catron. 
Williams,  Wlllard  Loyd,  Lilbourn. 
Willis,  Paul  Mitchell.  Berkeley. 
Wiseman,  John  Samuel,  St.  Louis. 
Woods,  Gregory,  St.  Louis. 
Wyatt,  Billy  Joe,  Columbia 

Navy 

Cawley,  Richard  Ernest,  St.  Joseph. 
Parrls,  Michael  J..  Lincoln. 
Ledbetter,  James  Riley.  Lebanon. 
Proffer,  George  Floyd,  Patterson. 
Smith,  Theodore,  St.  Louis. 
Stanton,  Richard  Eugene,  Kansas  City. 
Thurman,  Curtis  Frank,  St.  James. 
Williams,  Lester  Lee,  Kirksvllle. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Anderson,  David  Anthony.  Anaconda. 
Barber,  David  Lynn,  Denton. 
Bamum,  Wayne  Alan.  Ronan 
Burkhardt,  Larry  James,  Billings. 
Burns,  James  Lynn,  Billings. 
Bylngton,  Steven  L.,  Libby. 
Carroll,  Robert  Hugh,  Missoula. 
Deltchler,  Russell  Floyd.  Rosebud. 
Derenburger,  Ronald  Hal,  Miles  City. 
Doan,  Lester  Allan,  Butte. 
Dorrls,  David  Walter,  Kallspell. 
Edden,  George  Edward.  Avon. 
Fish,  Glenn  Charles,  Great  Falls. 
Fuhrman,  James  Francis,  Larslan. 
Gallagher,  Raymond  Leroy,  Bozeman. 
Grayson,  Reld  Ernest.  Jr.,  Scobey. 
Han,  Charles  William.  Inverness 
Hinther,  Gary  Rodger.  Jordan. 
Johnson,  Lester  Wesley.  Jr..  Llbby. 
Krlskovlch,  Raymond  George.  Butte. 
Lockwood,  Harold  Spencer.  Troy. 
Martin,  Ronald  Steven,  McLeod. 
Moe,  Ronald  John,  Anaconda. 
Murphy,  Jon  Michael,  Thompson  Falls. 
Murphy,  Steven  Patrick.  Butte. 
Nathe,  Michael  Leo.  Redstone. 
Osterloth,  James  Allan,  Wibaux. 
Peters,  George  Edward.  Jr..  St.  Xavler. 
Plcard,  Michael  W.,  Bainville. 
Pickle,  Jimmy  Dee.  Logan. 
Rollins,  Dale  Franklin,  St.  Ignatius. 
Rowland,  Zack  Oscar.  Busby. 
Sullivan,  David  Patrick,  Missoula. 
Tlllotson,  Robert  Virtus.  Helena. 
Uhren,  Bernard  Jeffrey,  Billings. 
Wear,  Dennis  William'  Billings. 
Welch,  Robert  Edward.  Llbby. 
Wiest.  John  Robin.  Billings. 
Williams,  Ralph  Leroy,  Billings. 
Woods.  Albert  Clarence.  Jr..  Hathaway. 
Zahn,  Florlan  J.,  Butte. 

Marine  Corps. 
Allen,  Robert  Christian.  Reno. 
Anderson,  David  George,  Billings. 


MONTANA — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Archer.  Sanford  Kim.  Melrose. 
Boyer,  Charles  Goodhue,  Billings. 
Chavez.  Paul  Edward.  Sanders 
erase,  Llonell  Russell.  Missoula. 
Doane,  Michael  Leo,  Browning. 
Healy,  Louis  Glenn.  Dodson 
Hendrlckson.   Michael   FYanc.   Great    Falls. 
Howard.  Walter  John.  Jr..  Forsyth. 
Johnson.  William  Michael.  Great  Falls 
Kendall.  George  Percy.  Jr..  Missoula. 
Light.  Glee  Roy,  Lewlstown. 
Loyd.  Harold  Ivan.  Orrlck 
Nelson.  Louis  Howard.  Harlowton. 
Padilla.  Michael  David.  Billings. 
Schwarz.  Larry  Edward.  Malta 
Sonsteng,  Dennis  Wayne.  Butte 
Stockburger,  Arthur  Lee.  Livingston. 
Wood.  AIvy  Eugene,  Livingston. 
Zerbst.  Gilbert  Leroy,  St.  Ignatius. 

Navy 
Cawley,   Robert  William,   Butte. 
Glfford,  Gregory  Allen.  Billings. 
Hagl.  Edward  Allen.  McAllister. 
Helsley.  Gregory  Phillip.  Butte. 
LawTence.   Delmar   Leon.   Thompson   Falls. 

NEBRASKA 
Arviy 
Adier,  Henry,  Lincoln. 
Auman.  Ervln  Lewis.  Firth. 
Balllnger.    William    Joseph.   Bingham. 
Caldwell.  Larry  Gail.  Omaha 
Campbell,  James  Robert.  Trenton. 
Carr,  Daniel   Lee.  North   Platte. 
Chandler,  Jerome  Dee.   Norfolk. 
Clark.  Kendall  Hanson,  Elwood. 
Culbertson.   Gary  Morten,  Lincoln. 
Draper.    Clifford   Ar\-ln.    Hastings. 
Dunn.  Gary  Wayne.  Palls  City. 
Enqulst,  Arthur  John,  Columbus. 
Estrada,  Richard   Allen.   Bridgeport. 
Foley,  James  Williams,  Omaha. 
Pous.  James  William.  Omaha. 
Garamillo.  Eldon.  Overton. 
Glllham,  Jan  Royce.  Grand  Island. 
Golden.  Jack  Duane.  Ponca. 
Green,  Norman  Duane.   Albion. 
Heesacker.  Victor  Roman.   Humphrey. 
Henk,   James   Lynn.    Swan  ton. 
Hlley,  Thomas  Charles.  Omaha. 
Hudson,    Danny    Charles,    Chadron 
Jackson.   Eddie  Lee,  Jr..   Omaha. 
Korinek,  John  Charles,  Friend. 
Lane.  Roger  Leroy,  Fremont 
Lentz.   Jerry  Francis,  Hartlngton. 
Lewis.  Donald  Gene.  Stanton 
Martin.  Marvin  Henry,  Scottsbluff. 
McQuay,  Roger  Dillon,  Ogallala. 
Moore.  James  Eldon.  Weeping  Water. 
Moore.  Ronnie  Guns,  Nebraska  City. 
Moser.    James    Myron.    Randolph. 
Murphy.  John  Patrick.  Omaha. 
Murphy.  Robert  Dennis.  Palls  City. 
Novak.   Larry  Dean.   Platte  Center. 
Nowak.   Robert  Virgil.   Ogallala. 
Plahn.  Jack  Charles.  Fremont 
Raubach.  William  Pierce.  Valentine. 
Robertson.   John   Craig.   Fremont 
Sanders.  Robert  Nell.  Orleans. 
Schneider.  Roger  Lloyd.  Louisville 
Schultz.   James  Ronald.  Lincoln. 
Schwartz.   Allan   Edward.   Lushton. 
Skavaril.  Thomas  Joseph.  Omaha. 
Smith.  Larry  Eugene.  Lincoln. 
Smith.  Michael  Francis.  Omaha. 
Solomon,  Wilfred  L..  Sr..  Omaha. 
Sperling,  Wesley  William.   Arlington. 
Stoehr,   David   Loren.   Lincoln, 
Stolinski.  James  Francis.  Omaha 
Straus.  Allen  Arthur.  Omaha 
Thiem.  William  Raymond.  Loretto. 
Wagner.    Robert   Alfred.   Wlnslde 
Waite.  Donald  Steven.  Omaha. 
Walker.  Elbert  Berton.  North  Platte. 
Walters,  Gerald  Leroy.  Culbertson. 
Welding.  Clifford  Kay.  Roca 
Williams,  Robert  Floyd.  West  Point. 
Wojtkiewlcz,  Ronald  Joseph,  Omaha. 
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NEBRASKA     continued 


Army 
Wolf.  Jack  Morse.  Omaha. 
Wolfe.  Mathew    lilacy 

Atr  Force 

Johnoon.  Kenneth   Le*.   West  Point. 
BCoorberg.  Monte  Larue.  Grand  Island. 

Marxn-'  Corpi 
Adklns.  Ronald  Eugene.  Plattamouth 
Adolf.  Larry  lugene  Omaha 
Ballanclne.  Richard  Reed.  Millard. 
B«cker  Michael  Paul   Omaha 
Boyle.  Rot>ert  Ray.  OgalUU 
Flanagan.  D»vld  Dale   Lincoln. 
Puss.  Robert  Edward    Lincoln 
Garcia.  Jerry  Prank   Om&ha 
Graham.  Harlan  Lee.  Lincoln 
Hall.  Richard  Le  Roy   Hastings 
Hancock.  William  Howard.  II.  Yutan 
Her.  Kenneth  Marvin   Omaha 
Klabunde.  Arthur  John   Jr    Omaha 
Konwlnskl.  Ronald  Eugene  Omaha. 
Kot.  Myron.  Uncoln 
Langston.  Melvin  Doyle,  jfn'ntlne. 
McAdams.  Oerold  Jerom^Llncoln 
McKnlght.  Thomas  Bd^mtt,  Lincoln. 
Polt.  Erwln  Andrew^pKce 
Schmidt.  Rlchar^^ffoy.  Port  Collins, 
wkrd.  Carl  Ray.  Kearney 
Wigt'on.  PhlUp  Gregory.  Omaha 
WKkerson,  Steven  Douglas.  Wakefield 

Condon.  Robert  Eugene.  Lexington. 
Hobson   John  King   Lincoln 
Niebur   Edward  Leroy    BeKevue 
Sutton.  Terry  James.  Red  Cloud 

.N  EVAOA 

Ackerman.  Daniel  Leverne  Carson  City. 
Barger.  Larry  Ear:.  Las  Vegas 
Bell.  Jim  Glenn   Jr    Las  Vegas. 
Bldart.  David  Louis.  Reno 
Cates   Robert  Matthew   Jr  .  Las  Vegas 
Dub<:)l3,  Greg  .\lan.  Las  Vegas 
Parnow   Jere  Douglas    Las  Vegas 
Pox.  Charles  Burton   Jr    Sparks. 
Garcia.  Joseph  .Andrew    Ely 
Holly   George  Joseph.  Ill   Las  Vegas 
Johnson    WlUard  Vernon.  Pallon 
Knittle   Harold  Joseph.  l^.s  Vegas 
Lunzmann.  Lowell  Eugene.  Henderson 
Ortega.  Jesus  F    Jr  .  Las  Vegiis 
Parnelie.  Samuel  W  .  III.  Las  Vegas. 
Plertni.  John  Robert.  East  Ely 
Reld.  Daniel  Francis.  Las  Vegas. 
Sanders.  Robert  Bruce   Hawthorne. 
Schworer.  Ronald  Pau:   Las  Vegas. 
Smothers.  Danny  Lee   Carson  City. 
Thomas.  Morris  E    Las  Vegas 
Ward.  David  James.  Las  Vegas 
West    Daniel  Floyd.  Laa  Vegas. 
Worley    Robert  Lee.  Las  Vegas. 

.4ir  Force 
Le  Beau.  .Andrew  EIrnest.  Jr  .  Sparks. 

Mar'.ne  Co'ps 
Collins.  David  Leroy.  Carson  City 
Orlfflth.  Richard  Owen.  Ely 
Johnson.  Sterling  Price.  Carlln. 
Mayhai;    Munzo  Earl    Liis  Vegas 
Meglnn.  Michael  Merldlth.  Las  Vegas 
Mlnetto   Robert  Neil.  Reno. 
Rice   Maxie  Ross.  Reno 
Rogers,  David  Robert   Las  Vegas 
Smith.  James  Herbert.  Jr    Las  Vegas 
Taylor.  Keith  De^ero.  Carson  City 
Whltlock.  Theodore  Jay.  North  Las  Vegas. 
WUUs.  James  Ronald.  Carson  City 

Navy 
Barber   Barry  Morris.  Las  Vegas 
H.istings.  Michael  Kenneth.  Las  Vegas. 

NEW      HA.MPSHIRE 

A  r  m  y 

Ackerman.  David  .Alan.  Derry 
Albert.  Daniel  John   Berlin 
Bloom.  Lawrence  Cli3ord.  Exeter. 


Nrw   HAMPSHIRE     continued 
Army 
Brown   Bruce  Wadlelgh   Hampton 
Brown.  Warren  Richard.  Nashua. 
Dale  George  Louis.  Oorham 
Delano  Darwin  James.  Hinsdale 
Dickey.  Charles  Jooeph.  Lancaster 
Dyer.  Orrln  Leonard.  Jr  .  Rumney 
Pord.  Marshall  H  .  Marlborough. 
Proet.  Gerald  Jame«.  Dover 
Oamelln   Ernest  Ulrlc.  Jr  .  Suncook. 
Gardner   David  Erneat.  Walpole 
Oodbout   Richard  Gerald.  Manchester 
Hllls(?rove.  Barry  Malcolm.  Dover 
Letendre.  Richard  Edward.  Nashua 
McGulre.  John  Winchester   Derry 
Miller   William  Michael.  Keene 
Plourde.  Robert  James  Laconla 
Provencher   Wayne  Thomas.  Concord 
Rlvard.  Richard  Norman.  Merrimack 
R<iai-h.  Ronald  D     C-oncord 
Sawyer   Robert  William   Manchester 
Sweet   Eugene  Frederick.  Jr  .  Portsmouth. 
Vlel.  Alfred.  Dover 
Whipple.  Gary  Norman.  Claremont. 

Marine  Corps 
Abbott,  Terry  Michael.  Lancaster 
Castelot.  Robert  Sheehan.  HlUsboro. 
Daley   Raymond  Coyle.  Dover 
Davis  William  Thomas.  Holderne«s 
Desmarais.  George  Philip  Concord 
Perteau.  Ralp^Ji  Barnard.  Jr  .  Cornish 
Flanagan.  George  Francis.  Nashua 
Martin.  Steven  Wayne.  Wolfeboro 
Mllot   Larry  Joseph   .Manchester 
Morrlssey  Thomas  J    Jr  .  Dover 
Raymond.  Lawrence  Robert,  Manchester. 
Russ.  .Alfred  Bayard.  Peterborough 
Santy,  Steven  Craig.  Belmont 
Stanley,  Raymond  Ernest.  Manchester. 

Savy 
Cutting,  WiUam  .Stanley.  Lebanon 
Guild.  Eliot  Franklin.  Winchester 
Joy.  William  .-Vrthur.  Manchester 
Keller.  Ronald  Norman.  Exeter 
Rlordiin.  George  William.  Dover 
SanvlUe.  Ernest  Eugene.  N   Hln.sdale. 

■SEW  JERSEY 

Army 
Abernathy.  Daniel  Owen.  Burlington, 

Ackerman.  Thomas  Alan.  North  Haledon. 
Allen  Gary  John   Hanover 
Allen   Robert  Samuel.  North  Bergen. 
.Anderson.  .Marcus  Peter,  Cranford 
.Applegate.  Ross.  Bergenfleld. 
Armento  Franklin  Charles.  Irvlngton. 
Arntz    WlUiird  Lee    BernardsvlUe 
Ashlord.  Howard  Herrell.  .Newark 
.Asselta.  Charles  Carl.  Vlneland 
Baokes.  Bruce  Richard.  TltusviUe 
Baldwin    Michael  Richard.  Flemington 
Belcher  Fred  .Arthur.  Lafayette 
Benn.  Philip  Craig.  Short  Hills 
Bleslada.  Richard  Edward.  SayrevUle. 
Boche.  CJary  .Allen.  Delanco 
Bonner.  Frederick  Nell.  East  Brunswick. 
Boross   Laszlo  Jr  .  Nixon. 
Boyd.  .Samuel    ,Jr  .  Newark 
Branin.  .Michael  Francis,  Jr  .  Kearny. 
Brce.  WUUani  Francis.  Jr  .  D<iver. 
Brooks.  David  William.  Montvale. 
Brown.  Gerald  Francis.  Newark 
Bulmer.  Robert  Arthur,  Ogdensburg. 
Bursls.  Joseph  Thomas.  Jr  .  Jersey  City. 
Byrne.  Jeffrey  H     Piscataway 
Carney.  George  Austin.  PleasantvlUe. 
Carter.  Robert  Nel.  C>unden. 
Castakli.  James.  Camden 
Cervera.  Michael  Bernard.  Bloomfield, 
Chambers   HUlnian  Glen.  Pemberton. 
darken.  Thomas  Henry.  III.  East  Orange. 
Clayton,  Brian  Douglas.  MlUtown 
Cofrancesco   Louis  J     Jr  .  Paterson 
Corbln    .Andrew  Phillip   Fnrt  Dix 
Cornish.  Russell  Hubard.  .Maplewood. 
Cowen.  Christopher.  Woxllynne 
Craig.  Edward  Joseph.  WiUingboro 
Crawford.  Charles  J  .  Jr    Jersey  City. 
Crews.  John  Dl'  Ine,  Jr  .  Morrlstown 


NEW  JEBSEY — Continued 

Army 
CrltelU.  Alfred  Joseph,  Nutley 
Cromwell   Roger  Brian,  Belleville, 
Curtln,  John.  Ill,  Hopatcong 
Da  Ponte,  Anthony,  Freehold 
Daley,  Daniel  William,  Elizabeth 
Dalton.  James  Albert,  Jersey  City, 
Dal  ton.  John.  Rlverdale 
Daniels.  Christopher  Mlcha.  Gloucester 
Danowskl.  Thomas  George.  Linden 
Dawson.  Steven  James,  Newark 
DeGarmo,  Gordon  Earl.  Mount  Holly. 
DeHaas.  Peter.  Asbury. 
DeJesus-Colon.  Jose  Celso,  Freehold 
DeVore,  Craig  Jesse,  Garfield 
Degenaars,      Bradley      Richard,      Franklin 
Lakes 

DlCavalluccl,  Victor,  Blackwood. 
DlNapoU.  John.  Jr  .  Carlstadt 
Donovan.  John  Dennis,  Trenton 
Doran,  James  Donald,  Rldgefleld  Park 
Dorlo.  John  William  Allen.  Avenel 
Duffy.  John.  Bayonne 
Elster.  William.  Mount  Holly 
Ellis.  Harry  Joseph,  III.  Atco 
Evans,  Samuel  James,  Newark. 
Faith.  Walter  Daniel.  Sayreville 
Pallon.  Michael  James.  Jersey  City 
Parmer  Michael  Lee.  Atlantic  City 
Fett.  Dennis  James.  Pompton  Plains 
Field.  Leon  Roy.  Glassboro 
ProUch.  Leslie  James.  Roselle 
Gaspard.  Claude  Joseph.  Jr  .  Short  Hiils. 
Gelb.  Allen.  Pair  Lawn 
Gerwatowskl.  Joseph.  Jersey  City, 
Glacobbe,  Angelo.  Blackwood 
Giles.  Pranklln  N  .  Jr  .  Brldgeton 
GUray.  Robert  Bruce.  Jr  .  Chatham 
Gleason.  Dennis  Stephen.  Teaneck 
Golon.  Wayne  Leonard.  Bergenfleld 

Gotthardt.  Robert  William.  Jersey  Citv 

Granger.  Willie  Earl,  Princeton. 

Green.  Douglas  Barton,  III,  Elizabeth 

Greene.  Kenneth  John.  Jersey  City. 

Grove.  Louis  Canclan,  Clifton 

Guerra,  Darlo  David,  Elizabeth 

Halpln,  Michael  Patrick,  Nutley. 

Hannlgan.  Udo.  Beverly 

Hayes.  Francis  Joseph,  Jr..  Runnemede 

Heggan.  Donald  Ernest.  Hammonton 

Hein,  Anthony,  Verona 

Hanasey,  Harold,  Burlington. 

HUderbrandt,  Daniel  Alan.  Iselln. 

Hill.  Eugene  John.  Jr..  Blackwood. 

Hill.  John  Charles,  Irvington. 

Holjes.  Frederick  Y  .  Lebanon. 

Holmes.  Harold.  Jersey  City. 

Hutchinson.    George    Robert.    New    Provi- 
dence. 

landoll,  Donald,  Paterson 

Jackson.  Joseph  Louis.  Edison 

Jacobs.  Jerome  Edward.  Bayonne 

Janowltz,  Robert  Lawrence,  Glen  Rock 

Jervls.  John  Leroy,  III,  Pitman. 

Johnson.  Richard,  Glassboro. 

Jones.  Clifford.  Jr  ,  Hackettstown 

Jones.  Stephen  Crawford.  VVatchung. 

Jones.  TTiomas  Hubert,  Salem 

Jordan   Arthur,  Paterson 

Jursza.  William.  Jr.,  Newark. 

Karrunskl,  Edward  J.,  Rahway. 

Keeler.  William  Gilbert.  Pennsville. 

Kernahan.  Gregory  P  .  Jr  ,  Avon  by  the  Sea, 

Kimball,  William  B  ,  Jr.  Parlin. 

Klein.  Dennis  W  .  Keansburg. 

Kocher.  Lawrence  Henry.  West  MUford, 

Kovach.  Peter  Prank,  West  Orange. 

KowaJeski.  Gregory  Stanley.  Riverside 

Kravchak.  Michael  Steven.  Roselle. 

Kruplnski.  Frederick  Joseph.  Jersey  City. 

Kuklnski.  Edward.  Paterson. 

Lance.  Alfred  Frank,  Glen  Gardner, 

Langford,  Alvin  Hugh.  Paterson 

LeDonne,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Rldgefleld  Park. 

Lee,  Bobby  Eugene,  Newark. 

Leonardls.  Stephen  William,  Newark 

Leta.  Donald,  Irvington 

Lewis.  Richard  Gary,  Westfield. 

LUley.  Thomas  Edward,  Toms  River. 

LolUs,  Charles  W  .  Oakhurst. 
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NEW  JERSET — Continued 
Army 
Long,  George  Francis,  Tuckahoe, 
U)ng,  Richard  Lytle,  Glen  Rock, 
Love.  Frederick  Eugene.  Andover. 
Lubonskl,  Lawrence  PYank,  OoUlngswood. 
Maher,  Edward  Michael.  Jr.,  Hillsdale. 
Manthey.  Barry  Arthur.  Columbus, 
Marason,  John  Edgar,  PhlUlpsburg. 
Marchut.  Thomas  Andrew,  Sayreville. 
Martin,  John  C,  Ocean  City 
Maxey,  Eason  Jasper,  Newark, 
Mayer,  Howard  Hercher,  Moorestown, 
McClaln,  Richard  Larry,  Toms  River. 
McConnell,  James  T.,  Ill,  Pitman. 
McManus,  Robert  Prancls,  Wayne, 
Meara,  WllUam  Daniels,  Jr..  Mount  Holly. 
Melnlck,  Stewart  Arthur,  Bradley  Beach. 
Mena,  Samuel,  Paterson. 
Merschrod,  Lawrence  Richard,  New  MUford, 
Mika.  Victor  George,  Fords, 
Miller,  Donald,  Pompton  Lakes. 
Moore,  Manuel,  Hackensack. 
Moore,  Robert  Joseph,  Morrlstown. 
Moorer,  Bobby,  Vlneland, 
Morgan,  Ralner  K.,  McGulre  AFB, 
Morley,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  Bayonne. 
Nawrosky,  Michael  Robert,  Dumont. 
Nemeth,  Michael,  South  Amboy. 
O'Connell,  Eugene  George,  Edgewater. 
Ochs,  Timothy  Carl,  Dayton, 
Oleson,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Bloomfield. 
Ortlz-Burgos,  Jose  Alberto,  West  New  York. 
Ovaltt,  Richard  Arthur,  Ramsey, 
Pall.  John  Joseph,  Montvale. 
Pap*.  John  David,  Naveslnk. 
Paul.  Pred  John.  Boundbrook. 
Pavlocak,  Michael  Peter,  Edison. 
Fetracco.  Robert,  Summit, 
Plcarelll,  Joseph  Henry,  Paterson, 
Pierce,  Irving  Clarence,  Jr.,  Brldgeton. 
Pine,  Frederick  Andrew,  Trenton, 
Ponty.    Stephen    Chester,    Jr.,    Monmouth 
Junction. 
Potter,  Paul  D  ,  Allentown. 
Premock,  Dennis.  Pranklln, 
Pt.ik.  Thomas  John,  Highlands, 
Ramirez,  Nelson  R.,  West  New  York, 
R.imos,  Angel  Luis,  Jersey  City. 
Ramsey,  Steven  George,  Teaneck. 
Rand,  Dwlght  Francis,  SomervUle. 
Ranges.  Robert  Henry,  Jr.,  Rlvervale. 
Reimer.  Donald  Page,  Barrlngton. 
Reck.  John,  Union  City. 
Reeves,  Michael  Davis,  Absecon. 
Robertson,  David  William,  Kearny. 
Robinson,  James  P.,  Newark. 
Roman,  EuJallo  Arturo.  Paterson. 
Saleml,  Vincent  Ralph,  North  Bergen. 
Santorl.  Joseph,  Keyport, 
Schlinger,  James  Irwin,  New  Bedford. 
Schmalz.  Carl  Fredrick,  Jr.,  Old  Bridge. 
Schmld,  Jay  Julius,  Ridgewood. 
Schopmann.  Raymond  Prank,  Secaucus. 
Schorndorf,  Kenneth  Francis.  Garfield. 
Scuitler,  James,  Summit. 
Secor.  Gilbert  Arthur,  Cranford. 
Seibert.  Richard  J..  Par  Hills. 
Sexton,  Leonard  Earl,  Cookstown. 
Shauger,  Harrison  Benjamin,  Vernon, 
Simpson,  Walter  Stephen,  Trenton, 
Slnibaldl,  Mlchtiel  William,  Kearny. 
Smith.  Ernest  William,  Belvldere. 
Smith,  Terrance  Edward,  PhlUlpsburg, 
Smith,  Thomas  P..  Jr.,  Atlantic  City. 
Solarl,  Steven,  Newark. 
Sosnowskl,  James  FYancls,  Bayonne. 
Spikes.  Stanley,  Plalnfleld. 
Stalevlcz,  Gregory  Henry,  Rahway. 
Stefanlak.  Stephen  Robert,  Clifton. 
Sternln,  Edward  Marvin,  Hillside. 
Strangeway,  James  J.,  Jr.,  Clifton. 
Strupp,  David  Alan,  Sparta. 
Swenson,  Swante  August,  DenvlUe. 
Szawaluk.  Nlckolas,  Hackettstown. 
Szczepanczyk.  George  V.,  Paterson. 
Tangarie.  Joseph  Thomas,  Hillside. 
Terry,  James  WUUe,  Atlantic  City. 
Thompson,  Daniel  Francis,  Wayne, 
Thompson,  Dennis  Wayne,  Paterson. 
Thorn,  Joseph  Merel.  Bordentown. 


NEW  JERSEY — Continued 
Army 
Tleman,  William  Edward,  Delanco. 
Tomeny,  John  Harold,  Hackensack 
Torres,  Anthony  Wilfred,  Mount  Holly. 
Tozour,  Marvin  George,  Mayvllle. 
Tumbull,  Robert  Chester,  Andover. 
Vanderhoff,  George  A  ,  Jr  ,  Oak  Ridge, 
Vanderhoof,  Allen  Walter,  Dover. 
Vogel,  Edward  Barry,  Interlaken. 
Von  Blschoffshausen  Robert,  Elizabeth, 
Weber,  William  Paul,  DenvUle. 
Whltaker,  Freddie,  Union. 
Wilklns,  Randolph  Recardo,  Camden. 
Williams,  C.  W.  Richard,  Newark. 
WUllams,  Lester,  Jr.,  Brldgeton. 
Wolfe,  John  Thomas.  Paterson. 
Wolff,  Richard  Glen,  Newark. 
Woods,  Robert  Walter,  West  Orange. 
Wright,  Leroy  Norrls.  Newark. 
York,  Robert  Leo,  Maple  Shade. 
Zlbura,  Michael  Edward,  Jr..  Boonton. 

Air    Force 
Abara,  Jose  Gene,  Long  Branch. 
Oarrldo,  Robert  Jacob,  Newark. 
Gunster,  David  James,  Ridgewood, 
Matyas,  Andrew,  Camden. 
Rellly,  John  Norman.  Jr.,  Spring  Lake. 
Richardson,  Charles  Henry,  Bergenfleld. 
Scott.  Peter  Wilson,  Linden. 
Worshlnski,  Robert  Matthew,  Roselle  Park. 

Marine  Corps 
Abene,  Charles  Frederick,  Bloomfield. 
Amejka,  Joseph  Edward,  Jersey  City. 
Bach,  Colin  James,  Neptune. 
Baker,  Jon  Allen,  Elberon. 
Ball,  Robert  Lee,  Trenton. 
Baranoskl,  John  Prank,  North  Plalnfleld, 
Bardet,  Raymond  Frederic,  Union  City. 
Barnhart,  Jack  Adrian,  Rahway, 
Berkery,  Michael  Wayne.  Alpine. 
Bibbs,  Warren  Larry,  Dividing  Creed. 
Bierleln,  Patrick  Michael,  Passaic. 
Bllenski,  John  Charles,  Clifton. 
Bllllngham,  Frederick  A  ,  Jr.,  Trenton, 
Birch,  Thomas  Harper,  Keansburg, 
Boyd,  David  Leroy,  Newark. 
Boye.  Henry  Joseph.  Jr.,  Pine  Hills, 
Brellenthln,  Michael  John,  North  Bergen. 
Brereton,  Raymond  James,  Hoboken. 
Brown,  Tjrrone,  Newark. 
Brunnow,  Richard  Albert,  East  Paterson. 
Buclor,  Andrew  Zbignlew,  Perth  Amboy. 
Bukowsltl,  Ronald,  Jersey  City. 
Bumham,  Joseph  Francis,  Bloomfield. 
Caporale,  Michael  Joseph,  South  Hacken- 
sack. 

Capparelli,  George  Guy,  Riverside. 
Christmas,  Paul,  Newark. 
Church,  Robert  Edward,  Lakehurst 
Coleman,  George  William,  WUdwood 
Coles,  Vincent  Samson,  Newark. 
Collins,  Theothls,  Asbury  Park. 
Conner,  Gerald  William,  Colts  Neck. 
Corcoran,  Kevin,  Garwood. 
Corcoran,  Richard  Francis.  Clifton. 
Cosgrove,  Chester,  Bloomfleld. 
Costa,  Mario,  Lafayette. 
Covington,  Lawrence  Cornel,  Jersey  City, 
Cucclnelli,  Robert  Alvandr,  Rldgefleld  Park, 
Dadamo,  John,  Jr.,  North  Arlington. 
Danberry.  Charles  Labaw,  Lambertvllle. 
Demattlo,  Mario  Frank,  KenvU. 
Dodson,  Robert  Gerald,  Bloomfield. 
Dwyer,  Matthew  Murlce,  Jr.,  Nutley. 
Ellison,  Jasper.  Jr.,  Jersey  City. 
Esposlto,  James  Michael,  Pennsauken. 
Espy,  Johnnie  Bee,  Montclalr. 
Evans,  Haydn,  Roselle. 
Featherstone,  Richard  Alll,  Hillside. 
Perrelli,  Robert  Thomas,  Salem. 
Pinnerty,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Fischer,  Robert  Philip,  North  McGulre. 
Foster,  Steven  Joel,  Midland  Park. 
Freed,  David  Bruce,  Montclalr. 
Gordon,  James  Thomas,  Englewood. 
Gray,  Edward  James.  Newark. 
Greenspan,  Richard,  Nutley. 
Grlmstad,  Slgard  Richard,  Teaneck. 
Grohman,  John  Joseph.  Atlantic  City. 


NEW  JERSEY— continued 
Marine  Corps 
Haddock,  Edward,  Matawan. 
Hamacher,  William  Bernard,  Gloucester, 
Hanson,  Robert,  Sewaren 
Harris,  Lantle  Lawrence,  Jr  ,  Shrewsbury, 
Healey,  Robert  Charles,  Jr.,  Trenton. 
Hill,  Tyrone,  Garfield. 
Hippie,  Bradford  John  F  ,  Jersey  City, 
Holland,  William  L  ,  Jr  .  Orange 
Holloway.  James  Owens.  Jr.,  Newark, 
Hunter,  Donald  Lee,  Salem. 
Jackson,  Robert  Leonard.  Newark 
Johnson,  Havart  Earl,  Newark 
Jones,  Garland,  Newark. 
Juranic,  Francis  Joseph.  Jr..  Trenton. 
Klein,  Joseph,  Highland  Park 
Lauer,  Joseph  Edward,  Gibbstaoro 
Law,  Eugene,  Linden. 
Maczulskl,  Waclaw  Jozef,  Bayonne. 
Majeskl,  Michael  Thomas.  Jersey  City. 
Manganello,  Anthony,  Jr  ,  Garfield. 
Marcantonl.  Robert  John,  Phillipsburg. 
Martorella,  Gary  Mario,  Bayonne. 
Mathews.  Harold  Joseph,  Jr  .  Butler, 
Mathews,  James  Michael,  Butler. 
Mayer,  Francis  John,  Jr..  West  Long  Beach. 
McCall,  Gerald  Anthony,  Atlantic  City. 
McClelland,  George.  Passaic 
McCloskey,  Robert  Allen.  Verona. 
McDonald,  James,  Newark 
Meade,  Thomas  AUerton.  Orange 
Miller,  Edward  Kenneth.  Richland 
Morris,  James  Robert.  PhlUlpsburg. 
Morse,  Charles  Francis.  Jr  .  Keyport. 
Mount.  John  Edward,  Vineland 
Neal.  John  Hall.  Jr..  Jersey  City. 
Novembre,  Carmine,  Passaic. 
Patterson,  Jeffery  Scott.  Sparta. 
Petrone,  Louis  Gene,  Jr  .  Morrlstown. 
Phlpps.  Lanny  William,  Rutherford. 
Post.  Vernon,  Jr.,  Wenonah. 
Preziosl.  John  Patrick,  East  Paterson. 
Priset.  John  Frederick,  Jersey  City. 
Prlzglntas,  Antanas  Arvlda.  Bound  Brook. 
Reeves.  Wayne  Paul.  Mount  Holly. 
Rhoades,  Francis  Steven.  Elmer. 
Rogers.  Douglas  Manuel.  Newark 
Ross.  Myron  Rudolph.  II.  Rahway. 
Rowe,  Arthur  Mortimer.  PhlUlpsburg. 
Russo,  William,  Elizabeth 
Rutter,  Thomas  Clayton.  West  Creek. 
Ruvolis,  Edward  Joseph.  Washington. 
Santoro,  Ronald  Peter.  North  Plalnfleld. 
Saunders.  Donald  Baron.  Belleville 
Savoth.  Terry  Lee.  Metuchen. 
Schauble.  Kenneth  William.  Closter. 
Schavelin.  Hugh  Ernest.  Norma. 
Schuster.  Prank,  Willlngboro 
Scott,  Donald  Blue.  Harrison 
Sellg,  Ronald  John,  Westfield 
Seven,  Robert  Lee.  Clark 
Sharp,  Bruce  David,  Pitman 
Shellem.  Robert  Patrick.  Atlantic  City. 
Shelley,  Gregory  Allen,  Palisades  Park, 
Sheppard,  Lonnle.  Jr  .  Newark. 
Slckler.  Charles  Steven,  Ewan. 
Simmons,  William.  Newark. 
Smith,  Dennis.  Bayonne 
Smoyer,  William  Stanley,  Princeton. 
Soroka.  Douglas  Martin,  Blackwood. 
Spina,  Fred  Concetto.  Woodbury. 
Sykes.  Jonathan  Edward.  Trenton. 
Taylor,  Anthony,  Newark 
Taylor.  Louis  Anthony.  Atlantic  City, 
Thlbault.  Jeffery  .Allen.  Pitman. 
Thomas,  Alton,  Jr..  Penns  Grove 
Walker,  Irvin.  Elizabeth. 
Wedlake.  Brian  Francis.  Midland  Park. 
West.  Edward  Tvrone.  Linden 
White.  Herbert.  Franklin.  Camden 
White,  Wesley  William,  Caneret 
Wienckoski,  David  Raymond.  Linden. 
Witt.  James.  Bavonne 
Woodard,  Paul  Leroy  Camden 

Navy 
Bowman,  Harry  Thomas,  II.  Wood  Ridge, 
Casey,  Robert  Michael.  Gutteberg. 
Doty,  Wesley  George.  S;!s,sex 
Hubbs,  Donald  Richard.  P.Umyra. 
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Nafjf 
R&ab.  J&mea  Donald,  B«ftchwood 
Roaaell.  Pr&ncta  L  .  Jr    Hftddonfleld. 
T&magnlnl.  Jciscpb  Edward.  Edlaon 
Wynder.  Edward  Orlando.  Bridgetown 

Nrw  Mrxico 

Abeyta.  Jerry  Delbert,  OaiJup 

Arellano,  Anthony  William.  Albuquerque. 

Auatln.  Rolltn  Randolph.  Bctancla 

Beckett.  John  Wesley.  Albuquerque 

CarrlUo.  Melvln.  Roawell 

Chlno.  Gerald  Gregory,  Cubero 

Conant,  Gregory  C  .  White  Sands 

Creapln.  Arthur.  Santo  Domingo  Pueb 

Crow.  Ennls  Eugene.  Lovtngton 

Cruc*.  Leonard  Erwln.  Hobbe 

Dayld,  Robert.  Albuquerque 

Denney.  Donald  Gene.  Albuquerque 

Dennis.  Douglass  J  .  Ar'.esla 

Dlreen.  Keven  Thomas.  Albuquerque. 

Btsltty.  Van.  Gallup 

haircloth.  Richard  Dwayne.  Parmlngton. 

Flores.  Charle  Cordova.  Las  Cruces 

Foster.  George  Arthur.  III.  Carlsbad 

Oadzlala.  Gary  Lee.  Albuquerque 

Oarcla.  Louis  Magln.  Albuquerque 

Oarda.  Ramon.  Albuquerque 

Ohatnte.  Luther  Anderson.  Zunl 

Orakam.  Robert  Lee.  Roewell 

Hayes.  Thomas.  Shlpr  jck 

Herrera.  Jose  Benjamin.  Las  Vegas 

Horn.  Ronald  David.  Eunice 

Jackson,  Frederick  G  ,  Jr  .  Las  Cruces. 

James  BllUe.  Parmlngton 

Largo.  Calvin  David.  Shlpr  jck 

Leisure.  Jackie  Glen.  Jal 

Lott.  Charles  Allison,  Albuquerque 

Markland.  Gerald  David.  Albuquerque 

Martin.  Guy  Wayne.  Albuquerque 

Martinez.  Bobby  Joe.  Ft  Wlngate 

Martinez,  Jim  Daniel.  Chamlsal 

Martinez.  Juan  Henry,  Albuquerque. 

McCraw  Ronald  Gene.  Lovlngton 

Macbem.  Jesse.  Las  Crucee 

Montanez.  Miguel  P  .  Carlsbad 

Morales.  Samuel.  Serd^na 

Munson.  Alvln  James.  Albuquerque 

Nunez.  George  Henry.  Plcacho 

Pacheco.  Andrew  Joae.  Tucumcarl 

Pelni.  Erneat  Delbert.  Zunl 

Perea.  Juanlto,  Albuquerque 

Phelps.  Larry  Delton.  Albuquerque 

Phillips,  Gregory  Lee,  Albuquerque 

Porter,  Prank  Soils,  Demlng 

Rlckels.  John  A     Lovlngton 

Roberts.  Freddie  Joe.  Melr-jse 

Rodgers  Luia  Alamogorda 

Romero.  Sammy  Chacon.  R'jsewell 

Sanders  James  G<ir:and   Parmlngton. 

Segura   Manuel  Tlodoro.  Sante  Pe 

Skeet.  Patrick.  Gallup 

Taf  jya.  George  Eloy   La  Joya 

Thirp  Harold  Allen  Jr  ,  Alamogordo. 

Tlce  Wayne  Artamus.  Gallup 

Tralnor   Tern,  Leu.  Lovlngton 

Valdez.  l^r^^v  Pr  ink.  Mora 

Walde.  Donald  OUes.  Clayton 

Walter  Albert  Marlon.  Organ 
Atr  Force 

Obenland  Roland.  Nevis 

Marine  Corps 

Aguirre  Carlos  Cruz.  Silver  City 

Auten.  Frank  Leroy.  Albuquerque 

Baca.  Johnny  Lawrence  Jr    Taos 

Bustamante.  Paul   .\lbuquerque 

Cabe  Johnny  Dwaln   Carlsbad 

Cabrera.  Andy  .\na8taclo.  La*  Cruces 

Coca,  Andrew   Taos 

FoBter  James  Lester   Ruswell 

Garcia   Lup*Tto   Belen 

Orleijo  Jesus.  Hlbera 

Hager   Harold  Eugene.  Lovlngton 

Le  Compte.  John  Ault.  Albuquerque 

Lee   Willie  B  ,  Socorro 

Lopez.  Robert  Charles.  Albuquerque  < 

Lovato   Michael  Leon   Belen 

Madrid.  Prank  Jesse  Lee.  Vaughn 
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Montoya.  Suseblo.  Beroalillo. 
Moreno.  HUarlo.  Belen 
Morris,  Michael  John.  Albuquerque 
Nunn.  Samuel  John.  Demlng 
Rea.  BlUy  McCall,  Tljeras 
Rowe.  Sharber  Mayfleld.  Las  Cruces 
Salazar  Patrick   Granu 
Spurgeon.  Roy  Stephen.  Albuquerque. 
Stanley.  Don  Scott.  Albuquerque 
Taylor  Bobby  Allen.  Sliver  City 
Tejada   Henry  Leroy.  Las  Vegas 
Webber   Brian  Lee.  Albuquerque 
Westphall.  Victor  D  .  III.  Albuquerque 
Yazzle  Jones  Lee.  Tohatchl 

JV.iry 

Dale  Chester  Donald,  Capltan 
Deshurley  George  Robert.  Roewell 
Isler   Reld  Allen.  Estancla 
Leyba.  Ramon.  Albuquerque 
Whitlow,  Ronald  David.  Albuquerque. 
Winkles.  Harvle  Perry.  III.  Texlco. 

NSW    TOKK 
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Abdullah    Ghallb  Ahmed    New  York 
Abreu-Batlsta.  Miguel  A  .  Jr  .  New  York. 
Abruzzesa       Michael      John.      Jr  ,      Valley 
Stream 

Allcea.  David.  New  York 
AUi-ea.  Robert    New  York 
Allen.  Gerald  William.  Sidney 
Allen   Terry  Erneat,  Canastota 
Ailing  John  Stephen,  Jr  ,  Auburn 
AUsopp,  Stephen  .Mllson.  New  York 
Alston.  Willie  Edward,  New  York 
Ambrose.  Gregory  Francis.  Glendale. 
.\ndersen.  Andrew  Carl.  Rldgewood. 
Anderson.  Eric  .Arnold.  New  York 
Anderson.  John  Austin.  WllllamsvUle. 
Anderson.  Larry.  New  York. 
Anderson.  Michael  Patrick,  Flushing 
Anderson.  Steven  Richard.  Levlttown. 
Andrews.  James  Edward.  Buffalo 
Andryslak.  Francis  Howard.  Glen  Head. 
Angrlsanl.  Charles  Joseph.  New  York. 
Armwood.  Jesse  James.  New  York. 
Arnett.  Francis  Ignatius.  SeacUff 
.\twell.  Robert  Wagner.  Cooperstown 
Baldwin.  Peter  Nelson.  North  Babylon. 
Bales.  Richard  Lee.  Falrport 
Barbery.  Robert  Nels<m.  Chlttenango. 
Barettl,  Alan  George.  New  York 
Barlow  Clark  Eugene.  South  Glens  Palls. 
Barnard.  Richard  George.  Rochester 
Barnes    Mark  .Albert    Wyandanch 
BarnhlU.  James  Eugene.  New  York 
Barrlmond.  Errol  Michael    New  York 
Batista- Rodriguez.  Jorge  L  ,  New  York. 
Bauer   Charles  James   Jr    Long  Island. 
Beane.  Harold  George   Jr  .  RlchvlUe 
Beatty    Donald  Edward.  Rochester 
Bechard.  John  Cowle.  Stillwater 
Bechtold    Francis  .Scott.  ChurchvUle 
Beckwith,  Richard  Earl,  Buffalo 
Bedwell.  Wavne  Joseph    New  York. 
Bell.  Leonard  Jonathen.  Buffalo 
Bellinger   Huiiald  Lee.  Jamaica, 
Benz,  Robert  Joseph.  Syracuse 
Bernreuther   Walter  John.  Macedon 
Billings,  James  .\rthur.  Jr  .  Flushing 
Bltel.  Ben  Stanley.  Flushing 
Blair,  .Man  Lee,  Staten  Island 
Blaridlng,  Henry  .\rthur    Jamaica. 
Bloemhard,  .■\ntijn  D  .  Great  Neck 
Buardmaii    Davis  James.  Port  Washington 
Bobowskl   Jan  Edward.  Jr     Buffalo 
Bolson.  James  Joseph.  Plalnvlew 
Bomberry.  Gregory  Lee.  Niagara  Falls. 
3oney    Bernard.  New  York 
Boone.  Robert  Edward.  Rosedale 
Burc/.ynskl.  Prp<lerl<k  Earl.  Buffalo 
Bornhelmer    Richard  Irving    Newark 
Boyer    Charles  Dennis.  Trumansburg 
Brabant.  William  .\ndrew.  Clayton 
Bravln.  Jcweph  Simon.  New  York 
Bretinaii,  James  John.  New  York 
Briggs.  DaWd  Ivan,  North  Collins 
Brooks,  .\ndre  Maurice.  Nyack. 
Brophy.  Martin  Earl.  Buffalo. 
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Brown.  Donald  Calvin.  St.  Albans 

Brown.  John  Thomaa,  SUten  Island 

Brown.  Raymond  Lee,  Bath. 

Brown.  Richard  Charles,  Stony  Point 

Brown.  Robert  Irwin.  New  York 

Brown.  Ronald  Lewis,  New  York 

Browne.  Gordon  Francis.  New  York, 

Brust.  Glenn  Roy,  Troy. 

Buchner,  James  Irving.  Hamburg. 

Buckley.  Thomas  Edward,  New  York 

Buono,  Matthew  Joseph,  Stat«n  Island 

Burdlck.  Daniel  Joseph,  Richland 

Burke.  Robert  Allen,  Orange. 

Burrls.  Bemes  Edward.  St   Albans. 

Busceml.  Anthony  Peter,  Belleross. 

Butler,  Peter  Mark,  Glens  Falls. 

Butler.  Terrence  Edwin,  Ozone  Park 

Button.  Howard  Earl.  Buffalo. 

Byrnes.  Ralph  William  Clnclnnatus. 

Byrnes.  Robert  John,  Southold. 

Caccluttolo.  Michael,  Brentwood. 

Caceres.  Adalberto,  New  York. 

Cady.  Brian  Thomas,  Edmeston. 

Calllhan.  Blaine  Edward,  New  York 

Callwood,  Gladston.  New  York. 

Capers,  Lee  Marvin.  New  York. 

Capozzl.     Anthony     Louis.    South     Ozone 
Park 

Caravello.  Vincent  James.  Staten  Island, 

Cardinal.  David  Charles.  Hyde  Park 

Cardona.  Gabriel.  Jr..  New  York. 

Carlisle.  Thomas  G  .  II.  Sanborn. 

Carlson.  Frederick  Joseph.  New  York 

Carmody,  Jan  Arthur.  Staten  Isand. 

Carr,  Lon  Gale.  North  Tonawanda. 

Caisllla- Vazquez.  Manuel,  Jr..  New  York 
Casaano.  Richard  Anthony.  New  York 

Castagna.  Joseph  Philip.  New  York. 
Castellanos.  Juan  Carlos.  New  York. 
Cavalaratos.  George  Anasta,  New  York 
Chambers.  Richard  Thomas.  Isllp 
Chubbuck.  Michael  Francis.  Lancaster. 
Cimio.  Philip  M  .  Herkimer. 
Clavlo.  Peter  Anthony.  Jr..  Newburgh 
Clayton.  Alfred  Patrick.  New  York 
Clokes.  Robert.  New  York. 
Coates.  Robert  Edmund.  New  York. 
Codrlngton.  Stephan.  New  York. 
Coffey.  Edward  Vincent.  Richmond  Hill. 
Coffin.  Donald  A..  Little  Falls. 
Cohen.  Gerald.  Levlttown. 
Coleman.  Wllbert  Evane.  New  York. 
Coles.  Howard  Franklin.  Jr..  Vestal. 
Collcchlo.  Peter.  Brentwood. 
Colon.  Luis  Angel.  New  York. 
Colon-Perez.  Abraham  Llnco.  New  York. 
Colonna.  Philip  George.  Howard  Beach. 
Colter.  Kenny  Lawrence.  New  York. 
Conklln.  Joseph  Peter.  Haverstraw. 
Conklln.  Ronald  Raymond.  Collins 
Conlln.  Peter  Edward.  Upper  Nyack 
Connolly.  Michael  Dennis.  Woodslde 
Conroy.  Patrick  J  .  New  York. 
Contrero.s.  Albert  D  .  Jr  .  New  York. 
Cook.  John  Patrick.  LaGrange 
Cook.  Raymond  Lee.  Gouverneur, 
Cook.  Thomas  Stanley.  Hamilton, 
Cooper.  James  Ralph.  West  Isllp. 
Corley.  .John  Thomas.  Jr  .  New  York 
Coulon.  John  Gerard.  Jr  .  Hempstead 
Covington.  Claude  Henry.  New  York. 
Cox.  Frank  William.  Jr..  Elmlra. 
Cox.  James  Alan.  HolUs 
Cragin.  Robert  Stuart.  Jr  .  Schenectady 
Crandall,  Wayne  Stephens,  Parmlngdale. 
Crawford,  Andy  Paul.  Hinsdale. 
Cudworth.  Albert  Wayne,  Plattsburgh 
Curless.  Eugene  Jerome.  Jr  .  Medusa 
Cuslck.  .Michael  Peter,  New  York. 
Czajak.  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr.,  Syracuse. 
D'Agostlno.  Norman  Thomas.  Buffalo. 
D'Ambra.  Joseph  Nick.  Franklin  Square. 
D'.^ngelo.  Raymond  Anthony.  Flushing. 
Dalello,  Vincent  Thomas,  New  York. 
Dammer.  WUhelm  Karl.  New  York 
Daniel.  .Andrew  James.  Nyack 
Darling.  Lloyd  Thomas.  Kill  Buck. 
Dashnaw.  John  Myron.  Syracuse. 
Dauber.  Jerry  Martin.  New  York. 
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Davis.  James,  New  York. 
Davis.  Stanley  Roy,  Howells. 
DeWltt,  Lawrence.  New  York 
Dean.  Thomas  Jolley,  Scarsdale. 
Dedrlck.  Dwlght  A  ,  Delevan 
Del  Terzo.  Colombo  Phil.  New  York. 
Dengler.  John  Leo.  Rochester. 
Denlsco.  Thomas  Joseph.  Mount  Vernon. 
Denlsowskl.  Stanley  George  Utlca. 
Denslow.  George  Robert.  BoonvUle. 
Deuseblo.  Prank  Cesare,  Brlarcllff  Manor. 
Dl  Caprlo.  Paul  Joseph.  New  York. 
Dl  Fate.  Ralph  Douglas.  Bayslde. 
Diaz.  Pedro.  New  York. 
Dickinson.  John  Albert.  New  York. 
Dillon.  Raymond  Lawrence,  Clay. 
Dolley,  Arthur  Leroy.  Jr..  New  York. 
Donovan.  Michael.  G..  III.  Central  Isllp. 
Downey.  John  Francis.  Jr..  Flushing. 
Draper,  William  Michael.  Rochester. 
Duelk.  Joseph  David.  Jr..  Monroe. 
Diigan.  Kevin  Howard,  Blue  Point. 
Dugan.  Kevin  John,  New  York. 
Dunlop,  Johnston.  Auburn. 
Dunn.  Michael  John.  Barker. 
Dunne.  Gerard  Joseph.  New  York. 
Durr.  Brian  Francis.  Whltesboro. 
Duryea.  Arnold  Max.  Nunda 
Dusart.  Kenneth  Walter.  Camlllus. 
Dntton.  Charles  Mathew.  WellsvUle. 
D/'lenclIowskl.  James,  New  York, 
Edwards,  Randolph  A.,  Corona. 
Elbert.  George  Steven,  New  York. 
E'.ia.  Gary  Lawrence.  WUlseyvllle. 
E'.lot.  Bruce.  Jr..  Manhasset 
Elmandorf.  Arthur  Dewey.  Oneonta. 
F.nele.  Richard  Eugene.  Albion. 
Enirstrom.  Bruce  Elnar.  White  Plains. 
Enners.  Raymond  James.  Parmlngdale. 
Evans.  Jerry  Dewaln.  Holland  Patent. 
Ficclo.  Robert  Daniel.  Unlondale. 
Firrell.  Kenneth  James.  Little  Neck. 
Fpbo-Betancourt.  Ivan  Robe.  New  York. 
Ff  Ishaw.  John  Arthur.  Utlca 
Ffrnandez.  Gary  Dennli.  Levlttown. 
Pptter.  Kenneth  Lloyd.  Schenectady. 
Fpttuccla.  Prank.  Endlcott. 
Filipp^ni.  Alfred  Andrew.  Woodslde. 
FiTinefjan.  Robert  Michael.  Garden  City. 
Flsrher.  George  Warren.  Jr..  Holley. 
Fi^k.  Barry  Kevin.  Long  Island  City. 
Fr.zgerald.  Patrick  Vlncen.  Attica. 
Fleming.  Morris  Lafond.  New  York. 
Flvnn.  Daniel  Joseph.  Kings  Park. 
Flvnn.  Frederick.  Harold.  Warrensburg. 
P.vnn.  William  Patrick.  East  Hampton. 
Poden.  John  Joseph.  Brookhaven. 
F<  nda.  Peter  Francis.  Saratoga  Springs. 
Forkl.  Robert  Wayne.  Holland. 
Foster,  James  Clair,  Patterson. 
P(  i:rnler.  Nelson  Edward.  Schenectady. 
Fox  Larry  Ross.  Westfleld. 
Fras-^a.  Richard  Patrick.  Bellport. 
Freeman,  Lester.  New  York. 
Pre.se.  Steven  Robert.  Wantagh. 
Ff.tz.  Nicholas  Hefer.  Brentwood. 
Piilkerson.  Roger  Alan.  Troy. 
Fv..^ro.  Paul  Richard.  Avon 
O.il.inte.  Ronald  Alfred,  Rldgewood, 
Gai:,igher,    Gerald    Thomas,    West    Hemp- 
stead 
GaK.igher,  Larry  Herbert,  Pulaski. 
Gallery,  Richard  Mulroy,  Amherst. 
G.iiitt.  Grady.  Jr.,  Staten  Island. 
Garcia.  Leandro,  Corona. 
Garrahan.  Ernest  Edward.  Flushing. 
Geddes.  Kerry  Richard  Poet.  Levlttown. 
Gentile.  Harold  Francis.  New  York. 
Gershnow.  Steven  Andrew.  Woodmere. 
Gherardlnl.  Sergio  John.  New  York. 
Gi.i.-one.  John  Albert.  Jr..  New  York. 
Gi.iiinelll.  Alan  Robert.  Massapequa. 
Gideon.  Richard  Edward.  Valley  Stream. 
GlRnrd.  Robert  Allen.  Balnbridge. 
GUley.  Richard  Alan.  Maspeth. 
Gladding.  Daniel  George.  Seaford. 
Gl.uier.  Herbert  Jay.  White  Plains. 
Golds.  Edward.  New  York. 
Goldsmith.  David  Peter.  New  York. 
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Ck>ldsteln,  Steven  Victor,  Par  Rockaway. 

Golwltzer,  Ronald  Anthony,  Buffalo. 

Gomez,  Jesus  Ephralm,  Jr..  New  York. 

Gomez -Mesa,  Luis  G..  New  York. 

Gonzalez,  Conrad  Nicholas.  New  York. 

Gonzalez,  Ramon  Hernandez.  Newburgh. 

Goodheart.  WUllam,  New  York. 

Gormlcy,  James,  New  York 

Oraebner,  Siegfried  Louis.  New  York. 

Graham,  Floyd.  Jr  .  New  York. 

Oranlela,  Jose  Antonio.  Jr.,  Brentwood. 

Grant,  Kellum  Warren,  Levlttown. 

Orassl,  Ernest  Joseph,  Rochester. 

Grasao,  Paul  David,  Hudson 

Green,  Carl  Fred,  Shady. 

Green,  Richard,  Jr.,  Rochester. 

Greene,  Joseph,  New  York. 

Greenwood,  Paul  John,  Ithaca. 

Orelner,  Donald  Henry,  Buffalo. 

Ouasp,  Gary  Arnaldo,  Brentwood. 

Guenette,  Peter  Mathew,  Troy. 

Guley,  David  Anthony,  Blnghamton. 

Gunning,  Leo  Brent,  Potsdam. 

Gustafson.  Randall  John.  Lakewood. 

Hack.  Ronald.  Gordon,  Beaver  Palls. 

Hall,  Willie  Lee,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Hamm,     Adolph     Brlnkman,     Jr..     North 
Clymer. 

Hammond.    Gerald     Edmund.    Jr..    Glens 
Falls. 

Hammond.  Richard  Mark.  Buffalo. 

Hannlgan,  Timothy  Charles,  Lockport. 

Hargrave,  Tracy  Wallace,  Addison. 

Harned,  Richard  Douglas.  College  Point. 

Harper,  Richard  Walker,  Baldwin. 

Harrell,  Lovett  Lee,  New  York. 

Harrington.  James  A..  Jr..  Locust  Valley. 

Hartley,  John  Thomas.  New  York. 

Hartz,  Jesoph  Edward.  New  York. 

Haselbauer,  John  Irvine,  New  York. 

Hassell,  Norman  Winston.  New  York. 

Hay,  James  Stewart.  New  York. 

Hefner,  James  Joseph,  Goshen. 

Helssenbuttel,  Peter  Herma.  Baldwin. 

Hennlng,  Douglas  Allen,  Orchard  Park. 

Hernandez-Carrion  Gilbert.  New  York. 

Herod,  Arthur  Welnmann.  Gorham. 

Hesse.  George  Bernard.  Deer  Park. 

Heusel,  Albert  Francis,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Hlgglns.  John  Lawrence.  New  York. 

Hill,  Dale  Arthur,  West  Port  Ann. 

Hill,  James  Wallace.  Jr..  Buffalo. 

Hoag,  Paul  Richard,  Jr.  Poughkeepsle. 

Hodges,  Ernest  Maehue,  South  Ozone  Park. 

HoU,  George  William.  Buffalo. 

Holt,  Edward  Eugene,  Long  Island. 

Homlnlck,  Howard  Hugh,  Carle  Place. 

Hommell,  Daniel  John.  Brentwood. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  New  York. 

Home.  Wayne  Morris.  Yonkers. 

Horton,  John  Martin.  Jr..  Suffern. 

Horton,  John  Richard.  LlverpKxji. 

Howcott.  Henry  Grant.  New  York. 

Howden.  Robert  Wilson,  Belfast. 

Howe,  Charles  Lee,  Granville. 

Bucks,  Walter  Herman.  Rochester. 

Hudson.  George  Alex.  Jr.,  New  York. 

Hufschmld.  Robert  George.  Hewlett. 

Intlbar.  John  Thomas.  Jamestown. 

lorlo,  Lewis  F>atrlck.  Highland. 

Jackson,  Abraham,  Long  Island. 

Jackson.  Alfred,  New  York. 

Jackson  Johnnie.  New  York. 

Jackson,  Lament.  New  York. 

Jamrock.  Stanley  M..  Rochester. 

Jednat.  Eric  John.  Wales. 

Jennings,  Lawrence  Martin.  Utlca. 

Jernlgan.  Charlie  Mlzzelle.  New  York. 

Jlrsa,  Peter  Joseph.  Long  Island. 

Johannsen.  Oustav  Alfred.  East  Isllp. 

Johnsen.  William  Arthur.  New  York. 

Johnson.  Henry  Louis.  Jr..  New  York. 

Johnson,  Herbert  Burton.  Poughkeepsle. 

Johnson,  Larry  Wayne.  Corning. 

Johnson,  Leroy,  New  York. 

Johnson,  Robert  Leonard.  Jr..  Rosedale. 

Johnson,  Webster  Bereal.  New  York. 

Jones,  Charles,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Judge,  William  Charles,  Lackawanna. 
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Justlnlano,  Victor  A..  Jr.,  New  York. 
Kane.  William  Gerald,  Jr..  New  York. 
Kardash,  Kenneth  Michael,  Yonkers. 
Kearney,  Donald  Brian.  Schenectady. 
Kedenburg,  John  James,  Central  Isllp. 
Keels,  Marlowe  Eugene,  Cambria  Heights. 
Keller,    Norman    Lawrence,    North    Tona- 
wanda. 

King,  Joseph  Cephus,  Jr..  New  York. 
Klrkland.  Eugene  H..  Chester. 
Kletlnger.  Hans.  New  York. 
Kloster,  Thomas  Henry.  Croghan. 
Knapp.  David  Bruce.  Rochester. 
Knecht.  Adam  Dyckman,  Oceanslde. 
Knlgbt,  James  Roy,  New  York. 
Knoblock,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Koch.  Lawrence  George.  Merrick. 
Koenig,  Roy  Robert,  Rosedale. 
Kohlmelr.  George  John.  III.  Blnghamton. 
Krobetzky.  Raymond  George.  Armonk. 
Kulper.  John  Frederick,  New  York. 
Kyzer,  Raymond  Bert,  Central  Isllp. 
La  Fleur,  James  George,  Mlddletown, 
La  Rocco,  Anthony.  New  York. 
Lafferty,  John  Arthur.  New  York 
Landers.  Donald  Francis.  MunnsviUe. 
Lane.  Dennis  William.  New  York. 
La  than,  George,  Yonkers. 
Lennon.  Jerry.  New  York. 
Leo.  Theodore  Thomas,  New  York. 
Lesando.  Nicholas  Peter,  Jr.,  Greenwood. 
Lesure,  Ernest  Estell,  Rochester. 
Levy.  Bruce,  Elmhurst. 
Lewis,  Michael  Louis.  Jr..  New  York. 
Lightbourne.  Richard  Grego.  New  York. 
Link,  John  Joseph.  Chlttanango. 
Lo  GrasEO.  Ralph  Anthony,  New  York. 
Loback,  Thomas  John.  Queens. 
Lofaro.  Marcello  James.  New  York. 
Longabardl.  Michael  Joseph.  New  York. 
Lopez-Garcia.  Geovel.  New  York. 
Lovett,  Peter  Louis.  New  York. 
Luclsano,  Rocco  Rosarlo.  New  York. 
Ludwig.  Charles.  Queens  Village. 
Lumm.  Charles  Lavern.  New  Berlin. 
Lupien.  David  G..  Rochester. 
Lupoli.  Albert  Francis.  Jr..  Valley  Stream. 
Lynch.  Michael  Joseph.  New  York. 
Madel.  Robert  Thomas.  Mt  Vernon. 
Maguire.  Kevin  James.  Staten  Island. 
Majer.  Charles  Anthony.  Troy. 
Major.  Kenneth  Carroll.  Jr..  New  York. 
Malava-Rlos.  Abelardo.  New  York. 
Maloney,  Thomas  Robert.  New  York. 
Manclno,  Salvatore  John.  New  York. 
Mancuso,  Anthony  John,  New  York. 
Mandarine.  Joseph.  North  Bellmore. 
Mannina,  Michael  Carmelo.  Bellmore. 
Manno.  Michael  Ralph.  New  York. 
Marasco.  Philip.  New  York. 
Marcano.  Winston  Elvette,  New  York. 
Marcin.  William  Keith.  Frankfort. 
Marek.  Paul  Steven.  Johnson  City. 
Marino.  Ariel.  New  York. 
Marlow.  James  Edward.  Malone 
Marrone.  Joseph  Vleto.  New  York. 
Martin.  Charles  Robert.  Hogansburg. 
Martin,  John  Francis.  Watertown 
Martlnez-Mercado.  Edwin  J..  New  York. 
Mashlykin.  Kenneth  Henry.  New  York. 
Mason.  Harold,  Jr  .  Hempstead. 
Mathls.  James  Rufus.  Buffalo 
Matlas-Santana.  Pederico.  New  York 
Mattera.  Gerald.  Central  Isllp. 
Matteson.  Thomas  William.  Rochester. 
May,  Robert  Walter,  Buffalo. 
Mazyck.  Raymond  John.  Jr..  New  York. 
Mazzone.  Joseph  Mark.  Hicksvllle. 
McCaffrey,  Charles  Patric.  Northport. 
McCaffrey.  William  James.  Parmlngdale. 
McCaskey.  Robert  Walter.  Woodhaven. 
McClaln.  Roy  Howard.  New  York. 
McCormlck.  Patrick  John.  Richmond  Hill. 
McDanlel.  Mural.  New  York. 
McEtonald.  Gerard  Morris.  EUenburg  Depot. 
McGonlgal.  John  P..  Jr..  Belle  Harbor. 
McKlnney.  Richard  Henry.  Poughkeepsle. 
McKnlght.  William.  Jr.,  New  York. 
McManus.  Prank  Joseph.  Jackson  Heights. 
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Mead«   Daniel   New  York 
Medina.  Cu-loe  Juan.  New  York 
Meerholz.  Charlee  J  .  Jr    Bellmore. 
Mellsh.  Arnold  Bdward   New  York 
Mercado-Collado.  Luis  Rola.  Nortti  Babylon 
Merchant.  Carl  Lee.  Corln'.h 
Messenger  Kenneth  Edward   Wantagb. 
Mlddleton   Ronald.  New  York 
Mlllch.    James    Henry      Cornwall     on     the 
Hudson 

Miller  Peter  Thomias.  Stanfordvllle 

Milliner   Robert   New  York 

Mlnard   Earl  Chester   Hyde  Park 

Mlno   Robert  E    Queens 

Mlsklmmon    Jonathan    Jr     New  York. 

Mitchell   Peter   Yonkers 

Mocker  WllUam  Francis  Corning 

Mohr  V'lcv^r  Allen  Salamanca 

Moore.  Dennis  Francis.  New  York 

Moore.  John  Joseph.  New  York 

Moere   Ronald  Kelvin.  Herkimer 

Moore.  Thomas  Jon   Wllllamsvllle 

Mork.  Thomas  Lee   Newburgh 

Morris  Gary  Keve   Rockaway  Beach 

Morse  James  Earl   South  Kortrtght 

Morse   WllUam  Joseph   Olen  Cove 

Mosby   Jerry   New  York 

Miiaher   Harry  Van  Arnam   NorthvUle 

Moaik  Charles  Lewis   Jr    Jamaica 

Mota   Pedro  Juan  Tomas   New  Y  .rk 

Mott.  Terry  Ward   Horseheads 

Mularz  John  Bruce   Rochester 

MuUervy    Michael    New  York 

Munoz.  Luis  R  .  New  York 

Murphy  Cornelius  F  .  Jr    Northport. 

Vlurphy   Robert  Dennis.  New  York 

Murray   Marvin  Winston    New  York 

Murray   Merrltt  Lewis.  Oen<ja 

Murray  Thomas  J    New  York 

Muszynskl    Michael  John    Depew 

Myers   Wayne  Chester  Saugertles 

MyskyweU.  Richard  John.  Forest  HUU. 

Natale  Nlcholiis  Anthony.  Medina 

Neldllnger  James  Joseph   New  York 

Neto.  Jose  Torres   New  York 

Newsome   William  Lester    New  Rocheile 

NlcoUnl.  Richard  Domenlc   Elmont 

Nllsen   Eric  Bjarne  Staten  Island 

Noel.  Maurice  Thomas   Wix>d3lde 

Nolte  WiUlam  Henry   E  Northport. 

Norton   Thomas.  New  York 

Norton   Thomas  Francis   New  York. 

Nunzlaio   .^niello  Carlo  W oodslde 

O  Conner   Richard  Edward   Staten  Island 

O'Conner    Edmund  Anthony.  Llndenhurst. 

O  Grady    Martin  Edward    Jackson  Heights 

OLeary    Paul  Francl.s   New  York 

O  Neil.  Terreiice  Edward   Beacon 

Oakley   James  Ronald    Grand  Gorge 

Ohler   Frederick  Richard   Garden  City. 

Ojeda    Nestor   New  York 

Orlando  Gasper  Ozone  Park 

Ortega  .Anlbal   Jr    New  Yrjrk 

Ortiz    Domin»{o   New  York 

Ortu-Rivera,  Anlbal    Jr    New  York 

Ortl7-Rrxlrlguez.  Jaime    New  York 

Osborne.  Lawrence  Elston   PeeksklU 

Owczarczak,  Melvln  Joseph   Buffalo 

Owens.  Vernell.  Corona 

Paddock   David  .\llen.  Cortland 

Paduohowskl.  Paul  Richard   Rochester 

Pagllaronl   .Alan  Paul.  Brentw.njd 

Palazzola.  Stephen  Prank.  Ltvittown. 

Palclc   Ernest  Patrick,  Staten  Island 

Palenscar    Robert  Joseph.  New  Hyde  Park. 

Palumbo  .Anthony  Paul.  Buffalo 

Paniccla.  Ronald  James.  Rochester 

Papke.  Theodore  .Arthur  Rochester 

Pa.'-amatto   Paul  .Angelo.  New  York 

Parker  James  Leonard.  Jr    New  York 

Pa.->co.  .Mien.  New  York 

Pasklns.  Wayman  E    Greenwix>d 

Pastore.  Robert  Joseph.  Watklns  Glen 

Patrlzlo.  Charles  Joseph   New  Yr.rk 

Peck   Jeffrey  Lloyd.  New  York 

Peda  Robert  Charles,  Kingston 

Pedersen   Russell  Alford.  New  York 

Peliegrino  Bernard  Mlchae   New  York 
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Ar'ny 
Penney,  Donald  Thomas.  WlUseyvlUe 
Peralez,  Louis  Fabian   New  York 
Perez.  Jeffrey   Elmhurst 
Perkins  Bobby  James   New  York 
Perry  Karl  Frederick.  BaldwlnsvlUe 
Pershing.  Richard  Warren.  New  York 
Peterson.  Thomas  Payne   Seaford 
PetragUa  Angelo  Andrew  Valley  Stream. 
Petrlllo   Jnhn  James   Farmlngdale 
Plckard   Dennis  Lee   Phoenix 
Plattner    Ernest  Nfelvin    Marathon 
Pontuck    Howard  .Samuel    New  York 
Poet   Thomas  Frank   Weet  Isllp 
Powell    Alfred  I^e    New  York 
Powers    Robert  Lawrence   Staten  Island 
Prescott   Steven  James    Brlghtwaters 
Prlngle   James  Etlward   DansvUle 
Prior.  .Anthony  Oeorge    Pplham 
Proclda.  Richard  Nicholas   New  York 
Prunka   Alexander  E    Jr     New  York 
Pugllpse   Pr.mk    Central  Valley 
Pullen    Thomas  Rhhard   Oyster  Bay 
Puma   W.iyne  P;»ul    New  York 
P\imlllo    .Michael    New  York 
Puryear   Joseph  .A     A\iburn 
Quick   .Adrian  .Allen   Jr  .  Bollv.^r 
Quick    Ishani  Ike    New  York 
Qulnones.  David    New  York 
Qulnones   Juan  .Manuel    .New  York 
Raines.  Warren  Henry.  Wood  Haven 
Rai>dolph.  Van  I„t  Salle.  Jr  .  Utlca 
Ransom    Robert  Crawford   Jr  .  BronxvUIe 
Rehder  Robert  Edward   Richmond  Hill 
Relchlln    Jo.sep.'i  .Mhert    Jr     Buffalo 
Rellly  John  Thomas   .Middle  Village 
Reiner   Charles  Edward    Rye 
Relthmann        Timothy       Charles,       Valley 
Stream 

Rera    Robert    Wa.shlngtonvlUe 
Revftk.  Anthony  Neal.  Apal.^chln 

Reyes,  .Angel  Luis,  Jr    .New  York 
Reynolds.  David  Richard   Buffalo 

Reynold,  Thomas  York   Auburn 

Rial    Richard  Fred.  Rathhone 

Rlbelro   Joseph  Francis   .MlnevlUe 

Richardson.       Johnnie       Bryant.       Mount 
Vernon 

Rlckmers.  Rolf  Ernst  New  York 

Rlggs.  Steven  .J.ames    Potsdam 

Rlpel.  John  Kenneth.  Sparrow  B\ish. 

Richie.  Damon  Ligourl.  Selden 

Rivera   Carlos  .Manuel    New  York 

Rivera    Fernando  A    Jr     New  York. 

Rivera    James    .New  York 

Rivera.  Jesus.  New  York 

Rlvera-Oalarza    Beali?no   New  York. 

Robena.  Charles  Edward    Ho<-hester. 

Robinson.  Terry  .Man    New  York 

Rodney   C.irllsle  .Anthonv   New  York. 

Rf>drlguez.  Ralph  O     New  York 

R<xlriguez.  Ramond  S.iul.  .New  York. 

Roemer  Donald  Peter  East  Amherst. 

Rogers.  Phillip   North  Babylon 

Roman.  Jeremlas    .New  York 

Romano.      Michael      Stephen,      Yorktown 
Heights 

H-'sudo.  Ernest.  Sr    Mlddleton 

Rose   I«»wrence  Oliver.  New  York 

Ro.ss    Kevin  Henry    New  York 

Rossotto.  Vincent   .Joseph   Dunkirk. 

Rotger.  Gustavo   Jr     New  York 

Rotonnelll.  John,  .New  Y.irk 

Roussell,  Clarence  A  ,  Jr    Hollis. 

Roy.  Gerald  Raymond    .Massena 

Ruders<in.  Anders<^in  Unwood,  New  York 

Ruiz.  Angel  O    New  York 

Rummski,    Philip    Edward.    Jr      Highland 
Mills 

Rummel.  Donald  Eugene   Candor 
Rupert.  John  Michael.  New  Hyde  Park. 
Russell,  G.irv  I^e   New  Berlin 
RusBo.  Dennis  Joseph    .New  York 
Russo.  Michael  Candldo  Central  Isllp 
Russo,  Ronald  Salvatore.  New  York 
Rybak.  Francis  P.iul.  Syracuse 
Sacco   James  Dominlck.  Syracuse 
Sadler,  Ronald  Francis,  Tonawanda 
Salvania.  Ronald  Landon.  New  York 
Simoray,  Richard  Martin  Queen  Village. 
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Samples,  Stephen  Henry,  New  York 
Samuelson    Robert  L  ,  Dunkirk 
Sanabla.  Oscar  Enrique,  New  York 
Sanderson  Jack  Johnsontone,  Warsaw 
SanflUppo    Frank,  New  York 
Santana,  Anthony  John,  New  York 
Santangelo.      Samuel      John.      Springfield 
Gardens 

.Santiago,  Jcjse  Juan,  New  York 
Santiago-Colon,  Hector.  New  York 
San7X)verlno.  WllUam  Eugen.  BayvUle 
Saporlto,  Michael  Charles.  Valley  Stre.im 
Sardlna,  Frank.  East  Isllp 
Scala  Richard  Michael,  New  York 
Scamaronl.  Luis  OulUermo,  New  York 
Scavella.  Jesse  Ellison,  Jr  ,  New  York 
Scherer.  Christopher,  J  ,  Long  Island 
Schneider.  Kenneth  Eugene,  Staten  Isl.uid 
Schramm,  William  George,  New  York 
Schultz,  Robert  Charles,  Lancaster 
ScognamlUo.  Patrick  John,  New  York 
Scott.  Gary  Arnold,  Rochester 
Scott  James  Gulnan,  Rochester 
Scruton,  Kenneth  Charles,  Mlneola 
Sebast.  WllUam  Michael.  Albany. 
.Segal   Jeffrey  Bernard.  New  York 
Seldenstlcker.  James.  Brentwood 
Serlo.  Robert  Frank   New  York 
Serrano,  Rene.  New  York 
Serrano-Echevarrla,  Raul,  Manhattan 
Setter  Richard  Allen,  Victor 
Shattuck.  Ronald  L.iwrence,  Hamburg 
Shaw   Richard  Earl.  Delhi 
Shea.  Gary  John.  Ripley. 
-Sheares,  Johnnie  N    Jr  .  New  York 
Sheredos,  Roland  Mike.  Long  Island  C"::v 
Sherman.  Victor  P    Jr  .  New  York 
Shramko  Michael  Angelo.  New  York 
Shutt   Carl.  .Alvin.  Jr    Cortland 
SiKii.i    .\nthony  Robert,  West  Babylon 
Simiele.  Donato  Joseph.  Amsterdam 
Sinclair.  Robert  Henry.  Jr  .  Watertowii 
Slto   Richard  Anthcny.  Sr  .  New  York 
Sk(x-h   Eugene  Richard.  East  Meadow 
SkoUts.  Wayne  E  .  Lake  Ronkonkoma 
.Skumurskl.  David  I^onard.  Schenec;,idy 
Small.  Donald  Bruce.  Mount  Vernon. 
Smeal    Robert.  Tor.awanda 
Smith.  Allen  Lloyd,  Yonkers 
Smith.  Daniel  J  .  Chaumont 
Smith   John  Thomas,  West  Babylon 
Smith    Robert  James.  Albany 
Smith   WllUam  Henry.  Jr    New  York. 
Smith   WllUam  P.iul   W'ayland 
Sokal.  Irwin  Norman,  Flushing. 
Sonner,  Eugene  Vincent,  Elmlra. 
Soranno.  Vincent  Michael.  Manhattan. 
Sorrentlno,  Gerald  David,  Rockville  Center. 
Sosa.  Arlstldes.  New  York 
Soto.  Charles.  New  York. 
.Soto.  Efraln.  Sr  ,  New  York. 
Squires,  Sidney  Chester.  New  York. 
Stasio.  Richard  Peter.  Staten  Island. 
Steiner.  Joseph  R  ,  III.  Buffalo 
Stetter,  Ronald  Thomas.  Buffalo. 
Stevens,  Richard  Durand.  Ellzabethtown. 
Stlger,  Greg  Patterson,  Waverly 
Stlmson.  John  Thompson,  Jr  ,  East  Islip. 
Stlrpe,  John.  Rochester 
Strassner,  Cornelius  W  ,  Rochester 
Strate,  John  Delbert.  Alden. 
StrlppoU.  Joseph  Pat,  Jr  .  Woodslde 
Strouse.  Gary  Lee,  Vestal 
Suplno,  Louis  Vincent,  Yorktown  Heights. 
Supple,  John  Philip,  New  York 
Swleczkowskl,  Michael  John,  Hamburg. 
Szor,  Henry.  New  York 
Taranto.  Robert  Joeeph.  New  York 
Tate,  .Alexander,  Jr  .  New  York 
Tavarez,  Jose  Rafael.  New  York 
TawU.  .Aaron,  New  York. 
Teasley.  Robert,  New  York 
rerejko   Benjanun  John,  Jr  ,  Solvay 
Testa,  Donald  Anthony.  Llndenhurst 
Thompson,  John  Bryan,  Eden 
Thompson,  WllUam  Bernard.  Syracuse 
Thompson.  WllUam  Matt,  Jamaica 
ThornhiU,  WllUam  Joseph,  New  York 
Thurst*jn,  Wesley  George.  Rochester 
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Tinsley,  Franklin  Denis,  Suffolk. 
Tlrlco,  Richard  LouU,  New  York. 
Todarello.  Francis  Vincent,  Oakdale. 
Toonkel,  Benjamin  Richard,  New  York. 
Topwrcek.  Andrew  James,  Jr.,  Ozone  Park. 
Torres.  Jose  Enrique,  Newburgh. 
Torres.  Santiago.  Jr  ,  New  York. 
Townes,  Leroy,  New  York, 
Travleso,  Jose  Antonio,  New  York. 
Tremblay,  Alain  Joeeph,  Hempstead. 
Tremblay,  Patrick  Joseph,  Conesus. 
Trier,  Kenneth  Robert,  Westbury. 
Trotter,  Richard  Barry,  Grand  Island. 
TurnbuU,  Justin  Olaston,  New  York. 
Turner,  WllUam  Richard,  Jr.,  OarnerrlUe. 
Valentin,  Martlnlano,  Jr.,  Cambria  Heights. 
Van  Alst,  Htury  L.,  Jr.,  Le  Roy. 
Van    Duynhoven,    Patrick    FYa,    Blooming 
Grove 
Van  Tassel,  WllUam  D.,  Jr.,  Scarsdale. 
Vazquez.  Felix.  Jr.,  Liong  Island. 
Velez.  Luis  Felipe,  New  York. 
Ver  Pault.  Kevin  Edward,  Wyandanch. 
Vergara-Arbll,  Augustine,  New  York. 
Vlckery,  Garry  Francis,  Queens. 
Vlcks,  Edward  James.  Jr.,  Blnghampton. 
Vinscotskl,  Robert  Valentl,  Putnam  Valley. 
Vlrgona,  John  Angelo,  New  York. 
Vojir.  James  Paul,  Jackson  Heights. 
Vonderchek,  Walter  Blarl,  Horseheads. 
Voorhels,  Harold  Robert,  Trumansburg. 
Wagner.  WllUam  Walter,  New  York. 
Ward,  Forrest  Edward,  Troy. 
Waters.  Leon  Eldred,  Jr,,  Oneonta. 
Watklns,  Gregory  H  ,  New  York. 
Waugh.  John  Louis,  Rochester. 
WfDber.  Frederick  Carl,  Williamson, 
Weidner,  Richard  John.  Bellmore. 
Welnper.  Arthur  J.,  Roslyn. 
Welch.  Richard  Dennis,  Niagara  Falls. 
Western,  Richard  Alan,  Larchmont. 
Whitaker.  Thomas  Earl.  New  York. 
White.  Stephen  Robert.  Waterloo. 
White,  Whitney  Lee.  New  York, 
Wilcox.  WllUam  Eldman,  Jr.,  Kenmore. 
Wiuler,  Avery.  New  York, 
wr.kens,  John  Herman,  New  York. 
wr.'.iams,  Frederick  Thomas,  New  York. 
wr.Uams,  Reginald,  Jr.,  New  York. 
wisher,  Herbert  James,  Goshen. 
Wi:  uier,  Gary,  Buffalo. 
Wutman.  WllUam.  Blnghamton. 
Wiu'el.  Robert  Charles.  Spring  Valley. 
Wo<xl,  Melvln,  New  York, 
Woods,  Edward  John,  New  York. 
Wozniak,  Robert  Andrew,  Bellerose. 
Wuortenberger,  Charles  Edg,  Geneva. 
Wunderllch.  Henry.  New  York. 
Wysockl,  Wojciech.  New  York. 
Young.  Andrew  King,  New  York. 
ZeriUi,  Robert  Joseph,  Corona. 
Zewert,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr.,  Arveme, 
Zlelinskl.  John  Peter,  Bayside. 
Zlmmer,  James  Leon,  Owego. 
Zimmerman.  Terry,  New  York. 
ZmiuUs,  John  Jautrls,  New  York. 
Zydel.  Robert  Walter.  Buffalo. 
Atr  Force 

Bui.    Bobert  George.  II.  Marlboro. 
Carey.  Bruce  Leo.  Troy. 
Chomyk.  WllUam,  HlcksvUle. 
Craie,  Benjamin.  Jr..  New  York. 
Fischer.  Louis  Harold,  Wood  Haven. 
Krumm.  Robert  Charles,  New  York. 
L  HuilUer,  Joseph  Andre,  Grand  Island. 
La  Orange.  Lance,  Maspeth. 
Lund,  Ralph  James.  Johnston. 
Manners.  Ralph  WllUam.  New  Hyde  Park. 
Mctlroy.  John  Lee.  Schenectady. 
Selaniklo.  Leonard.  West  IsUp. 
Shanks.  James  Lee,  Oyster  Point. 
Slegwalt,  Marlln  Lynn.  Schenectady. 
WhirehlU.  David  Hugh,  Newburgh. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.  WUUam,  Jr  ,  St.  Albans. 
Addison.  Richard  Edward,  Jr..  New  York. 
Alaimo.  Howard  James,  Katonah. 
Alberlcl.  Michael,  Floral  Park. 
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Armstead,  James  Douglas,  Jr.,  Jamaica, 

Arthur.  Lawrence  Kenneth,  LowvlUe. 

Bagshaw,  WlUam  Michael,  CatsklU. 

Bailey,  Joseph  Thomas,  Gainesville. 

Baldwin,  Clarence  Jay,  Cherry  Valley. 

Baldwin,  Gerald  Lee.  West  Wlnfleld. 

Banna,  WUUam  Thomas,  Jr..  New  York. 

Barash,  Louis  Abbey,  Isllp. 

Barber,  Christopher  James,  Farmlngdale. 

Barbour,  James  Wesley,  New  Rochelle. 

Basso.  Mlchele,  North  White  Plains. 

Bayes,  Thomas  Joseph,  Bayside. 

Beck,  John  Robert.  Goshen. 

Belasco,  Charles  Theodore,  New  York. 

Bennett,  Clifford  Raymond,  Westbury. 

Bernhardt,      Wayne      WllUam,      Cambria 
Heights. 

Blsonett,  Lawrence  Edward,  Clayton, 

Blxby,  Thomas  Eugene,  Millport. 

Borowlcz,  Kenneth,  Buffalo. 

Bowen,  Donald,  Middle  Village. 

Bowman,  Arthur  Bailey,  Jr.,  Mount  Vernon. 

Brandes.  Kenneth  Nell,  Flushing. 

Brant.  Donald  Gene.  Norwich. 

Brewer,  Edward  Joseph,  Elmlra 

Brown,  Andrew  Thomas.  Buffalo. 

Bukovlnsky,  Andrew  Thomas.  Manhasset. 

Burdlck,  Brian  Harry,  Herkimer. 

Burdlck,  Howard  Earl,  Norwich. 

Burgess,  Alex  Leroy,  New  York. 

Burke,  John  Joseph,  New  Hyde  Park. 

Burke,  Walter  Laverte.  New  York. 

Burton,  Christopher  Leonard,  New  York. 

Butler.  James  Clifford,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Butler,  Steven  Andrew,  Bay  Shore. 

Campbell,  Thomas  Francis.  New  York. 

Campestre,  Albert  John,  New  York. 

Carlo,  GUbert,  New  York. 

Carmondy,  Timothy  Lee,  Ogdensburg. 

Casillo,  Carmine,  Buffalo 

Cestare,  Joseph  Angelo.  New  York. 

Chadee,  Nyroon,  New  York. 

Chapman,  Warren  Nelson.  Pranklinvllle. 

Chlmerl,  Louis,  Island  Park. 

Ciclo,  Robert  Daniel.  Farmlngdale. 

Colon,  Alberto,  Bayside. 

Colson,  Bruce  Norman,  Corinth. 

Cotton,  Modesto.  Jr..  New  York. 

Cox,  Francis  Patrick,  Flushing. 

Crane,  David  Chauncey,  Rochester. 

Crlse,  Perry  Rocco,  FYedonla. 

Cruz,  Luis,  New  York. 

Cunningham,  Clarence  Beno.  Buffalo. 

Cunningham.  Edward,  New  York. 

Cutrl,  Michael  John,  Syracuse. 

D'Eustachld,  Thomas  Gerard,  New  York. 

Dalgle,  Louis  Vlnnie,  Waterford. 

Davlla,  Alfredo,  New  York. 

Davis,  Richard,  Jr  .  Mount  Vernon. 

De  la  Hoz,  Carlos  Morales,  Yonkers. 

Deso,  Bertram  Anthony,  Albany 

Devos.  William  Marlnus.  Rochester. 

Diaz,  Alejandro,  New  York.  * 

Diaz.  Francisco.  New  York. 

Diaz,  Gilbert,  Astoria. 

Dlstefano,  Ferdlnando,  New  York. 

Donnelly,  Alan  Charles.  GloversviUe. 

Donohue,  William  Edmond.  Buffalo, 

Donovan,  Peter  Michael,  Kingston. 

Dumas,  David  Donald.  Syracuse 

Duprey,  Arthur  Raymond.  Peru, 

Dyke,  Stanton  Richard.  Lewiston. 

Dziarcak.  WllUam  Walter,  Waterford. 

Eaton,  Clifford  Lyman.  Cortland. 

Elklns,  Jan  Avery,  East  Brunswick. 

Enzinna,  John  Joseph,  Niagara  Falls. 

Evans.  Jerry  Brian.  Wurtsboro, 

Palk,  Thomas  Edward,  Troy. 

Parlnaro.  Guido,  Bethpage. 

Pauser,  Russell  Jay,  Jr.,  Long  Beach, 

Fedasch,  Peter.  Amsterdam. 

Ferrara,  Michael  John.  Massapequa. 
Perrazzano.    John    Raymond.    New    Hyde 
Park. 

Flffe.  John  Charles.  Albany. 

Flahlve,  William  Joseph.  Jr..  New  Y"ork. 
Forbes,  Kevin,  Lynn,  Bolssvale. 
Frazler,  Timothy  J.,  Jr  ,  Cohoes. 
Frlnk,  Richard  W..  Norwich. 


Nrw  YORK — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Fuentes.  Francisco,  New  York. 
Oalindez,  Manuel  Antonio.  New  York. 
Galloway,  Emmitt,  New  York. 
Garcia,  Ludin.  New  York 
Gelb,  Alan  Stuart,  Forest  Hills. 
General,  Leslie  Nell,  Niagara  Falls. 
Glbbs.  Charles  Edward.  Buffalo 
Glesslng,  Ferdinand  W..  Jr  .  Auburn. 
Gonzales.  Carlos  Luis.  New  York. 
Gonzalez,  Robert,  New  York 
Goodman,  Bruce  Ted,  New  York 
Gordon.  John  Patrick.  Jr  ,  New  York 
Graves.  Terrence  Collison,  Groton 
Greenldge,  Michael  Rodney.  New  York. 
Grler.  Ronald  Eugene,  Van  Etten. 
Grzegorek.  James  Andrew,  Buffalo 
Gucwa,  Joseph  John,  Buffalo. 
Handley.  Craig  WllUam.  Cape  Vincent 
Harster.  Raymond  James.  Rochester. 
Hayes,  Bruce  Robert,  Richmond. 
Henderson,  Henry  F  ,  III,  Rome. 
Henderson,  Robert  Caufleld.  Geneseo. 
Henry.  Eugene  Earl.  Marathon 
Hershan,  WllUam,  Buffalo. 
Hlnson,  Don,  New  York. 
Hoare.  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr..  Bellerose. 
Hoover,  Gordon  Wood,  Millport. 
Hoyt,  Larry  Leonard,  OobleskiU. 
Hudson,  John  Barden,  PeeksklU 
Hueffner.  Richard  Alan,  Oceanside 
Hughes,  Edward  John.  Jr  .  White  Plains. 
Hughes,  John  James,  New  York. 
Hutchins,  Frank  John,  Mechanicvllle 
loannl,  Lorenzo  Joseph.  Memphis 
Jacobs,  Edward  Dinlel,  Jr.,  New  York 
Jacques,  Donald,  Rochester. 
James.  Thelbert  Allyson.  New  Rochelle 
Jenkins.  Barry  Douglas.  New  York 
Johnson.  Herbert  Nicholas.  New  York 
Jones,  Marvin  Carl,  Interlaken 
Jones.  Walter  Chapman.  III.  Garden  City. 
Jordan,  Terence  Patrick,  Wantagh 
Kassatkin.  Paul.  New  York. 
Kaulback.  Peter  John.  Webster 
Keating,  Daniel  James.  Jr  .  Larchmont 
Keepnews,  John  Arthur,  Manhasset. 
Kelly,  James  Kevin,  Rosedale 
Kelly,  Robert  Francis.  New  York 
Kelly,  Roger  Edward,  Kenmore 
Kemp,  Frederick  Donald,  Arkport 
Kidd.  Phillip  Meridlth,  Frewsburg 
Kimmel.  Robert  Charles,  East  Isllp 
Klelnhans,     Lawrence     Charles,     Honeoye 
Falls. 

Knickerbocker.  Irwin  Lee.  ScottsviUe. 
Krec,  F^ank,  Williamson 
Krol,  John  Lewis.  New  York 
La  Fountain,  Robert  Alan.  Rouses  Point. 
Labounty,  Gene  Alfred,  Plattsburgh. 
Laboy,  Neftale  John.  New  York 
Lacoste,  Michael  Thomas,  New  York. 
Lamltie.  Tyrone  Francis.  Brushton. 
Lane,  Louis  Michael.  Rochester 
Larkln,  John  Patrick.  Port  Chester 
Larson.  Bruce  Stanley.  Bedford 
Lavery,  Gregg  Eugene.  Syosset    . 
Leahy,  Robert  Michael.  Roosevelt 
Leigh,  Thomas  Anthony,  Jr  .  Flushing. 
Lewis.  Paul.  Saugerties 
Lla.  Nicholas  Anthony,  Staten  Island 
LJung.  Carl  Louis.  New  York. 
Long,  Joseph  Leroy,  Kingston 
Lovan.  Peter  John,  Elmont 
Loya,  Paul  Nelson,  Fultonvllle. 
Lucas,  Glenn  Allen,  Jackson  Heights 
Lucas.  James  Francis.  New  York 
Lucchesi.  Giancarlo.  Buffalo 
Malone.  Leo  Fredrick.  Huntington 
Maloney.  John  Edward.  Jr  .  Ridgewood 
Marasco.  William  Frederick.  Rochester. 
Marcano.  Carlos  Alberto.  New  York. 
Markum,  Robert  Bailey,  Norfolk. 
Marsh.  David.  Joseph,  New  York. 
Marsh.  John  Robert,  Newark 
Marshall.  Jackie  Everett,  Jamaica 
Martin,  Albert,  Lake  Ronkonkoma. 
Martin.  Robert  Willie.  Long  Island 
Martinez.  Frank.  New  York. 
Marturano,  Joseph  A..  Jiv   Rome. 
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Marine  Corps 
MAt&r*2zo    Peter  David    Rochester 
Matthew.  Harry  Brtc,  New  York 
Maynard.  Gregory  Valentine   New  York 
McAilster.  Jamea  David.  Bingham  ton 
McArdle.  Kevin  Joaeph.  Albany 
UcBrlde.  Albert.  New  Y  irk 
McOrath.  Edward  Alb«rt    Astoria 
McOrath.  Paul  Martin    Rye 
McKelllp.  Robert.  Jr  .  BronxvUle. 
McQueen.  Freddie.  Jamaica 
McRae.  Adelbert  Karl.  Oewego 
Medina.  Orlando    New  York 
Michel.  Daniel  Victor.  Astoria 
Mlley.  Reuben,  Jr  .  Holiu 
Mitchell.  Henry  Albert    KeesevlUe 
Mitchell.  Philip  Daniel.  Plea«ant  Valley 
Montoya.  Anthony  John   Jr    Rome 
Montz.   Roger   Ellis.   Town   of   Tonawatida 
Moore.  Carter  Lee    lUon 
Moore.  John  Blgelow.  Geneva 
Moran.  Terrence.  New  York 
MoBhler.  Chester  John   Jr    Peeksklll 
Muldovan.  William  Jeffrey    Wat«rtown 
Murphy   John  Robert   Yorktown  Height* 
Murphy.  Patrick  James,  Levlttown 
Murphy.  Walter  Michael.  SUten  Island 
Murray.  Steven.  New  York 
Murrln.  Thomas,  Jr    ~>tacen  Island 
N«tale.  Patrick  Henry.  Stony  Point 
tttrTturo.  Carmelo   New  York 
Neabltt.  Calvin  Ian.  Buffalo 
Nevldomaky.  Prank  Theodore    .\uburn 
Nielsen.  Charles  Joseph.  New  York, 
Nielsen.  Robert.  Rome 
Nightengale.  Timothy  James.  Buffalo. 
November.  Dwlght  Myles   New  York 
O'Brien.  Theodore  New  York 
O'Halloran.  WUUam  Brian.  New  York 
Obey  Donald  Alton.  Central  Square 
Ocaalo.  Pellx.  New  York 
Pagan.  Miguel.  New  York. 
Paige.  Douglas  Alan.  Baldwlnsvllle 
Paraailltl.  Nicholas  Bliighampton 
Parker.  WlUlam  Hill,  R<x-kville  Centre 
Paacasclo.  Rodney  Gustavus.  New  York 
Paulino,  Carl  Arthur   Clarence 
Perkins.  Charles  Harold.  New  York 
Perretta.  John  Rocco.  LowvlUe 
Peterson.  Albert  Eugene.  Mllford. 
Phelps.  David  Harlow    Buffalo. 
Piazza,  Robert  Garv.  Merrick 
Pino.  Anthony  Carlos.  Elmsford 
Plxley.  Richard  Gordon.  Prankllnvllle 
Plzarrc.  Vic  Manuel   New  York 
Polchow.  William  Alfred.  Washington. 
Pollastro.  Domlnlck.  Syracuse 
Powell.  WUUam.  New  York 
Pruden.  Rene  Thomas.  New  York 
Qulllen.  John  Edward.  Jr  ,  lallp 
Rachon.  Charles  Joseph.  White  Plains 
Randolph.  James  Tlmothv   Schenecudy 
Raver   Charles  David.  Phoenix 
Reeder    Brent  Alexander    Buffalo 
Reyes.  Humberto.  New  York 
Reynolds,  Richard  Peter   Jr    New  York 
Rice,  Robert.  Flushing 
Rljoa.  Tony.  New  York 
RlttUnger   Donald  Andrew   Oneonta 
Roberts.  Harley  Richard    RlchvUle 
Robllotto.  George  Francis   New  York 
Rodriguez,  Raymond.  SUten  Island 
Rodrlquez.  Joaquin.  New  York 
Romano.  August.  Staten  Island 
Rosa.  Juan  .Antonio,  New  York 
Rosarlo.  .Agustln    New  York 
Rosolle   Walter  William    Rosedale 
Rubado.  Charles  Francis   Brasher  Fall. 
Rudon.  Jose  Antonio.  New  York 
Ruiz.  Jose,  New  York 
Ruiz.  Jose.  Jr  .  New  York 
Ruiz.  Thomas    New  York 
Rusclto,  John  Andrew    Centereach 
Saavedra.  Luis  Forero    Forest  Hills 
Salaa.  Orlando  Alberto,  New  York 
Sanchez,   Jose  Ramon.   New   York 
Sand,   James  Edward.   Flushing 
Santanlello.  Vincent  Ben.jr,  Jamaica. 
Schampler.   Robert   Bruce,   Alcove 
Schiller.  Joseph  Frederick.  New  York. 


wrw  To«K    -continued 
Marlnr  Corps 
Schwendy.   Randall   ,>ames.  Copenhagen. 
Scott.  Gary  Jamea.  OloversvlUe 
Semldey    Hector  Luis.  New  York. 
Serrano.  John  Reylto.  New  York 
Sheehan.  Allen  Paul.  Muttontown 
Sheridan.  Philip  Francis.  Garden  City 
Shorten    Timothy  John,  Garden  City 
Sickles.  Robert  Paul.  Avon 
Simon.  Victor    New  York 
Slrlannl.  Daniel  Edward.  Buffalo 
Smith,  Douglas  Mark.  North  Tonawanda. 
Smith.  Edgar  .Armstrong.  Mount  Vernon 
Smith.  Joseph  Bernard,  Jr  ,  Ballston  Lake 
Smith.  Joseph  Earnest.  Port  Chester. 
Smith    Robert  Charles    Fonda 
Sobel.  Irwin  Roes.  New  York 
.Soler.  Rafael.  New  York 
Spadaro.   Thomas.    Staten   Island 
Steele.    Raymond    Thomas.    Flushing. 
Stern.  I^rry    New  York 
Stone   Daniel  Melvln.  Illon 
Stow.  John  Lewis.  Ashvllle 
Strong.   Jack   Merrlel     Horseheads 
Stuart.  Miles  Boyd.  New  York. 
Swanker   Nelson  Christian.  Fort  Johnson 
Swed.  Roy  Francis.  Shrub  Oak 
Sweeney.  Bruce  Robert  J    N  .  Preeport. 
Sweet,  James  Newton.  South  Lima. 
Sweet.  Jerry  Alan.  Lebanan  Springs. 
Tanney.  John  Michael.  Rome 
Tate.  Charles  Thomas.  Jr  .  Port  Chester. 
Taylor    Dwlght   Joseph.   New  York 
Taylor    Louis  Gaines.  New  York 
Tines.  Franz.  Cherry  Valley 
Torres    Roberto.  New  York 
Torres.  Santiago.  Jr  .  New  York 
Totten.   Kenneth  Romalne.  Jr  .  Brewster. 
Townsend.  Gary  Ray    Orchard  Park. 
Trojahn,  Darrell  Carl,  Nanuet 
Tuttle,  Herbert  Leroy,  Jr  .  Schenectady. 
Tymeson.  Raymond  W  .  Jr  .  Troy 
Tyrcz.  Walter  Frederick.  Jr  .  Buffalo 
Valente.   Anthony   Nicholas.  Albany 
Vallone    Frank.  New  York 
Van  Tassell    James  Warren.  Glens  Palls. 
Vanderheld.  Mark  Edward.  Tonawanda. 
Vasquez.  Carmelo.  New  York 
Velez.  Paul.  .New  York 
Vennard.  John  Joseph.  Albany. 
Vera.  Pedro  Angel.  New  York 
Vlruet.  Jose  Galeno.  New  York. 
Vollmer.  David  Stephen.  Scotia 
Wagstaff.  James  Donald.  HarpursvlUe. 
Walsh.    Michael    Patrick.    Laurelton. 
Wells.  Robert  Jamea.  Jr  .  Schenectady. 
Wheeler    Jcjseph  Keith,  West  Utica 
Whitehead.  Esau.  Jr  .  New  York 
Whlteley.     Wayne     Anthony,     Wapplngera 
Palls 

WhlUey.  Robert  Lee.  New  York. 
Wleaeman    Ruben  Arthur.  Oneonta 
Wiley.  Gilbert.  New  York 
Wray.  WlllUm  Clayton    Plattsburgh 
Wright.  O   Neal.  New  Rochelle. 
Wright.  Robert.  New  York 
Wuest.  Unils  Arthur.  Jr    Utlca 
Yatteau.  Richard  Franklin.  Rochester. 
York.  Henry.  North  Babylon 
Zenkewlch.  Getirge  Walter.   New  York. 
Zornow.    Robert    Lawrence.    Henrietta 

.Vary 
Adamo,  Richard  Charles.  Woodhaven. 
Barrett    Stephen  Clark.  Troy 
Bernilngham.  Daniel  Joseph.  Batavla. 
Boswell.  David  Henry.  Buffalo. 
Duffy.  Keith  William'.  Yonkers 
Gregory    Thomas   Eston.   Endwell. 
Henry    Daniel  Benedict.  Olean. 
Hogan.  John   Bernard.   Fort  Plain. 
Houghtallng    Floyd  W     III.  Canajoharle 
Jarvis.  David   Leonard.  JamesvlUe 
Kemelmacher.  Robert.  New  York. 
K.rdaslewlcz.   Harry  Jay.  Kenmore. 
Manclnl.   Richard  Michael.  Amsterdam. 
Marks.   George   Alfred.   Jr  .   Brockport 
Molnester    Robert   WUUam.   Lynbrook. 
Parsons.  Gary  Lee.  Endlcott 
Pearson.  David  Allen.  Town  Tonawanda. 
Pellegrlno.   Michael    Philip.   Maspeth 


NFw   To«K — continued 
Naty 
Ramos,  Roberto,  New  York 
Rockefeller,  Ronald  Edward.  TlvoU 
3»porlto.  Ronald,  Mt   Vernon. 
Schoener    Roger  Harry.  New  York 
Tranl.  Frederick  Eugene.  Jr  .  Hyde  Park 
Van  Der  Schans,  Donald  Edw  .  New  y,  rk 
Van  Dusen,  John  Phillip,  Johnson  ci-y 
Welker,  Thomas  Edward,  Darlen 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Adams.  John  Louis.  Selma. 

Addis.  Jerry  Leroy,  Dallas. 

Albrltton.  Kenneth  Hosea.  FayettevlUe 

Allen.  Sanford  Thomas.  SmlthHeld 

Anderson.  WUUam  Theodore,  Statesvllie 

Ashley,  Eugene,  Jr  ,  Wilmington 

Averlll.  Craig  Philip.  FayettevlUe 

Bailey.  Carroll  Jamea.  Morgan  ton 

Bailey.  Douglas  Grant,  Rutherfordton 

Ballance.  Elbert  Andrew,  Lowland 

Barbee.  Wllbert  Ray.  Kenly 

Barnes.  Aaron  Andre.  Jr..  Charlotte 

Barr.  James  David.  Carthage 

Basden.  Dennis  Earl.  BeulavlUe 

Bell.  Christopher  Hiawatha.  Clinton 

Bell.  Reginald  Conrad.  Payettevllle 

Bell.  Roger  Dale,  Clover. 

Benton.  Henry  Edwin,  Jr.,  Wilson 

Berrler.  Kenneth  Clay,  Winston  Salem 

Blue.  James  Earl.  FayettevlUe 

Bonds,  Charles  Edward,  Winston  Salem 

Boone.  Dennis  Clayton.  Burlington 

Boone.  Randolph  Ernell.  Roduco 

Boston.  Harry  James,  Conover. 

Bowden.  James  Lee,  Loulsberg. 

Bowden.  John  Westley,  Charlotte 

Bowden.  Lee  Andrew,  Lumberton 

Bowers.  Edgar  Lee,  Cooleemee 

Brewer,  William  Glenn,  Charlotte 

Brown.  Derrls.  Bladenboro. 

Bryant.  James  Clinton.  Andrews 

Bryant.  Samuel  Edward.  Clinton 

Burch.  David  Carroll.  Palson 

Byrd.  BllUe.  FayettevlUe 

Callahan.  Marshall  Eugene.  Charlotte 

Campbell.  Coyte  David.  Hickory. 

Chapman.  Robert  L..  Coleraln 

Cheek.  Donald  Klrby.  Robblns 

Chrlstenbury,  Gary  Steven.  Concord 

Clark.  Rhonnle  Lee.  Maxton 

Coates.  James  Russell.  Dudley 

Cochran.  Roy  Benjamin.  Grover 

Collins.  John  Calvin.  Morehead  Cltv 

Connell.  John  Alexander.  Southport 

Copeland.  Larry  Odell.  Swepsonvllle 

Costln.  Charles  Grey.  Warsaw 

Cox.  Charles  Stanley.  Wlnston-Salpm 

Crawford.  Rembert.  Jr  .  High  Point 

Crawford.  William  Don,  PlkevlUe 

Crosby,  Roland  Clemon,  Shelby. 

Culp.  David.  Jr  .  PinevlUe. 

Daniels.  Larry  Dean.  Ash. 

Daniels.  Lunas  Jonas,  TaylorsvlUe 

Darden,  Paul  L  .  Jr  .  Snow  Hill 

Davis.  Arthur  Leroy.  Beaufort 

Davis.  Johnnie.  Cameron 

Davis.  .Samuel  Luther.  Thomasville 

Dawes.  Daniel  Lee.  Sr  .  Sharpsburg 

Dawklns.  Benjamin  Tally.  Rocklneham 

Deese.  James  Edward,  Jr..  Hlckorv 

DeUlnger  Charles  Avery,  Conover 

DelUnger.  Robert  Larry,  Kings  Mouuialn. 

Dew.  Edward  Earl.  Hallsboro 

Dew.  James  Junior,  Wilson. 

Dlllard.  James  Bryan,  Cashiers 

Dobbins,  Freddie  Junior.  North  Wilkesboro. 

Doby.  Carl  Lee,  MocksvlUe 

Downing.  Joseph  Henry,  Jr    Washmcton 

Eller.  Lawrence  WUUam.  Ferguson 

Ephland.  Guy  Bernard.  Jr  .  Burllnffton 

E^ans.  Loney.  Jr  .  Oxford 

Evans.  Michael  Thomas.  Wadesboro 

Pennell.  Walter  Henry,  Durham 

Flowers,  Milton  Eugene,  High  Point 

Floyd.  Kenneth  Wayne,  Raeford. 

Fox.  Robert  Lynn,  Jr  ,  Asheboro 

Freeman,  Charles  Uoyd.  Stedman 

Prye,  Gary  Nelson.  Southern  Pines. 
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ATViy 

Fvirr.  Donald  Michael.  Charlotte. 
Gaines.  Marvin  Jerome,  Statesvllie. 
Gasklns.  Wilbur  Cornell,  Wilson. 
GlUland.  Jerry  WlUlam,  Marion. 
Glover,  Harold  Lee.  Slier  City. 
Grace.  WUUam  Edward,  Winston  Salem. 
Green.  Jimmy  Carroll,  Oastonla. 
Grlflln.  Ronald  Devone.  Charlotte. 
Ortmmett.  Jon  Leslie.  Payettevllle. 
Hall.  James  Eugene.  DUlsboro. 
Hankerson.  JImmle.  Battleboro. 
Harris.  Johnnie  Darrlel.  Raleigh. 
Haugen.  Warren  George,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
Hawkins.  Den  Junior,  Oastonla. 
Hawkins.  Robert  Carroll,  Clyde. 
Hester.  Elvester.  Jr..  Greensboro. 
Hicks.  Gary  Dale.  Mt.  Airy. 
Hicks,  Kenneth  Wayne.  Greensboro. 
Hi(?htower  Alfred.  Jr.,  WaynesviUe. 
HUl.  Carl  Lee.  Jr.,  Kinston. 
Hill.  Samuel  Tony.  Gastonia. 
Hlnson.  WlUlam  Ronald,  Midland. 
Hodges.  Gary  Stephen,  GreenTlUe. 
Hcxlges.  Terry  Alan,  Charlotte. 
Holland.  Wayne  Sizzle,  Salemburg. 
Holt,  David  Rodney.  Greensboro. 
Hopkins.  James  Earl,  Lucama. 
Howell.  Kenneth  Ralph.  Draper. 
Hults.  Jeffrey  Andrew,  Payettevllle. 
Hunter.  Billy  Charles,  Charlotte. 
Hurst.  Ronald  Lynn,  Swannanoa. 
Hussey,  Sherman  Junior,  Carthage. 
Irby,  WUUam  Samuel,  Charlotte. 
Jackson,  Johnny  Franklin.  Payettevllle. 
.lacobs,  John  Edwin,  Leland. 
Jenkins.  Roy  Lee.  Aulander. 
•lenklns.  Wayne  Daniel.  Bryson  City. 
J.  hnson.  Danny  West.  Pour  Oaks. 
j>>hnson.  Purman  Lee.  WiUard. 
.I'lhnson.  Haywood.  Jr.,  Monroe. 
.l.>hnson.  Jimmy  Leroy.  Jr..  Rutherford. 
,1  lly.  Robert  Gerald.  TaylorsvlUe. 
.J  lies.  Donald  Albert.  High  Point, 
.Tones,  Doward  Leroy,  Jr.,  Greensboro. 
Jones.  Larry  WlUlam.  Greenslxjro. 
Jones.  Robert  Lewis.  Raleigh. 
Jovner.  Paul  Louis.  Loulsburg. 
Keeter.  Donald  Larry,  Charlotte. 
Kennedy,  Curtis  Lee,  Rocky  Mount. 
Ktnnington.  Billy  Don.  Charlotte. 
King.    Charles    Lee.    Hendersonville. 
Knox.  David  Allen,  Charlotte, 
L.imbert,  Fred  Donald,  Ayden, 
L.inler,  Dayton  Wayne,  Wilmington. 
Lanier,  Lee  Roy,  Morganton. 
Liiwrence,  James  Loyd.  Jr..  Sylva, 
L.iws.  Lonnie  Charles.  Statesvllie. 
Leary  Gary  Hoyt.  Wtishlngton. 
Icceett.  Franklin  Oneil.  Payettevllle. 
L.  leh    Joel  Miller.  Chapel  HUl. 
l.iiulUe.    Samuel    Swann.    Greensboro. 
Locklear.  Jimmy.  Maxton. 
L.iwry,   WlUlam   Allison,    AshevlUe. 
Lonsford.  Lemmie  Dee.  Tlmberlake. 
Lutz,   Donald  Thomas,   Southern  Pines. 
L. man.  Charles  Lee.  Mt.  Holly. 
Mabe.  Ronald  Lee.  High  Point. 
Mabe.   Tommy  Darrel.   Wlnston-Salem. 
.M.ibery  David  Michael.  AshevlUe. 
Macon.  Joseph.  Raleigh. 
.M.irtln.  Frederick  L.,  New  Bern. 
M.irtln,  James  Michael,  Tuckasegee. 
M.itihews.   George  Dennis,   Currituck. 
M.ixwell.  Elbert  Henry,  Statesvllie. 
McAUster.  John  Ulmer.  High  Point. 
McClamb.  Herman  Lee.  Pour  Oaks. 
McCoy.  Ronald  Jay,  Statesvllie, 
McCray.  Thomas.  Kenly. 
McDonald.   PhiU  Gene.  Greensboro. 
McGee.  Robert  Junior.  Whltnell. 
McGuire.  Mitchell  Lee,  FayettevlUe. 
MrKenzie.    Donald   Frank,    Lumberton. 
McLaughlin.  Larry  Holmes,  Raleigh. 
Mc.MlUlan.  Robert  David.  Dunn. 
McNeil.  Freddie  Lee.  Payettevllle. 
McNeill.  WlUle  B.,  Fairmont. 
MrPherson.  James  Edward.  Rockingham. 
Melton.  James  Arthur.  Jr.,  Hamilton. 
Melton.  Robert  Lee,  Jr..  Rocky  Mount. 
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Melvln,  Benjamin,  Roseboro. 
Merrill,  Weldon  Bernard,  Penrose. 
Miles,  Robert  Wake,  Hays. 
Miller,  Johnny,  Kinston. 
Miller,  Vernell  Henry,  Jr.,  Kinston. 
Mobley,  Jenles  Isaac.  Grlmesland. 
Mobley,  Sutton,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 
Mooney,  Dwlght  Eldgar,  Marlon. 
Moore,  Hurlel  Lee,  Plymouth. 
Moore,  James  Minick,  Durham. 
Motslnger,  Jerry  WlUlam.  KemersvlUe. 
Moye,  Robert  Douglas,  Greenville. 
Mrdjenovich,  Charles,  Ft.  Bragg. 
Mulkey,  Ralph  Buddy,  Jr..  Gastonia. 
Nance.  Lewis,  Charlotte. 
Nance,  Paul  Marion,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Neal.  James  Richard,  Topton. 
Nixon,  Mason,  Jr.,  Hertford. 
Osborne,  Thomas  York,  Harrlsburg. 
Owens,  Charles  Edward,  Gastonia. 
Paige,  Ezeklel,  Slier  City. 
Parker,  Charles  Thomas,  Asheboro. 
Parker,  James  Earl,  Oak  City. 
Parker,  James  Ronald,  Ashvllle. 
Parrott,  Dempsey  Woodrow.  Kinston. 
Paysour,  Donald  Blair,  Dallas. 
Perry,  Harmon  Wayne,  Durham. 
Perry,  Steven  Dale,  Ahoskle. 
Phillips,  Charles  Edward,  Lansing. 
Phillips,   Lionel   Nesblt,   Jr.,   Concord. 
Plgford,  Phillip  Wayne,  Mount  Olive. 
Pope,  George  Richard,  Turkey. 
Poteat,  Dennis  Michael,  Marion. 
Powell.  Stephen  RoUey,  Valdese. 
Prince,  Gary  Davis,  GlbsonvlUe. 
Pyrant,  Donald  Ray,  Sanford. 
Ramsey,  Thomas  Earle,  AshevlUe. 
Reaves,   Fred,   Jr..   Burlington. 
Reld,  Gene  Calvin,  Lenoir. 
Richards.  Stephen  Ryan.   Burlington. 
Rlddlck,  Sterling,  G.  W..  Elizabeth  City. 
Rlgglns,   Billy   G.,   Greensboro. 
Riggs,   Richard   Vernon,   Goldsboro. 
Roberson,  Larry  Michael,  Burlington. 
Rogers,  Michael  Dean,  AshevlUe. 
Rogers,  William  Francis,  AshevlUe. 
Rose,  Norman  Earl,  III,  Oxford, 
Ross,  Phillip  K,,  Greensboro. 
Ross,  Robert  James,   Charlotte. 
Royster.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Oxford, 
Rummage,  James  Felix,  Albemarle. 
Russ,  BllUe  Grover,  East  Rockingham. 
Russell,  Charles  E„  III,  Graham, 
Sain,  Larry  Dean,  CherryvUle. 
Sands.  Eddie  Bernard.  Payettevllle. 
Scott,  Kenneth  David,  Bear  Creek. 
Sexton,  Wayne  Edward,  WaynesviUe. 
Sheppard  Garry  Daymon,  Sky  land. 
Shipman,  Willie  Prazer,  Bladenboro. 
Smith,  David,  II.  Elizabethtown. 
Smith,  Donald  Gray,  Walnut  Cove. 
Smith.  Douglas  Bane,  Durham. 
Smith,  Noah,  Leland,  Hamlet. 
Spach,  Jimmy   Russell,  Rural  Hall. 
Speight.  Franklin  Elliott,  Currituck. 
Spencer,  Floyd  Tyrone,  Hlghpolnt. 
Staton,  Robert  Milton,  Jr.,  Jamesville. 
Stephens,  Donald  Henry,  LilesvlUe. 
Stephens,  Sonnle,  White  Oak. 
Stockard,  Robert  Perrell,  Greensboro. 
Stokes,  Odell,  Jr..  Newton. 
Strickland,  Billy  Lewis,  Hendersonville. 
Strickland,  Charlie  R..  Jr..  Rocky  Mount. 
Stroud,  Able  Croom,  III,  La  Grange. 
Stroud,  Allen  Sheffield,  Garner. 
Sutton,  Douglas  Holland,  Bryson  City. 
Sutton,  Eugene  Morgan,  Jr.,  Statesvllie. 
Sutton,  Terry  Wayne,  Greenville. 
Swann,   Thomas   Fredrick,   Jr..    Elizabeth- 
town. 

Tate,  Robert  Lee.  Gastonia. 
Taylor,  Richard  Berry,  Midway  Park. 
Thomas,  James  Ernest,  Greensboro. 
Thomas,  Pearly  Junior,  Tabor  City. 
Thompson,  Charlie  Vance,  Stantonsburg, 
Thompson,  Douglas  Gerald.  Payettevllle. 
Throckmorton,  Gary  Gray,  Winston-Salem. 
Tlppett,  Albert  Allen,  Whltakers. 
Toler,  Eldmond  Ray,  Goldboro. 


NORTH    CAROLINA COhtlhUed 


Army 
Turner.  William  Irvin,  Jr..  Bowden. 
Turney,  James  Pred.  Pinnacle. 
Vernon,  Broadus  Wayne,  Alexis, 
Walker,  Stephen  Archie,  Charlotte. 
Walker.  Thomas  James.  Gastonia. 
Walker.  WUUe  C.  Trenton. 
Wall.  Donald  Lee.  Garner. 
Walston,  Ruby  Kenneth.  Ayden 
Watson,  Arthur,  Smlthfleld. 
Watson.  Lee  Arthur.  Smlthfleld. 
Webster.  John  Thomas.  Burlington. 
Welch.  Harold  Hugh,  Shelby. 
Wells,  Ralph  Norwood,  Elm  City. 
West.  Roy  Rogers,  Ahoskle. 
Whellhan,  Thomas  Meakln,  WlntervlUe. 
Wilder,  Luther  Tommy,  Spring  Hope. 
Williams.  Charles  Edward,  Smlthfleld. 
Williams,  Johnny,  Durham 
Williams,  Kermlt  Louis,  Clinton 
Williams.  Walter  Alexander.  MocksvlUe. 
Williams.  William  Smyly.  Jr..  FayettevlUe. 
Williamson.  Albertls.  Abbottsburg. 
WllUford,  Elsworth.  FayettevlUe. 
Woods,  David  Edward.  Wlnston-Salem. 
Young,  FYed.  Greensboro. 

AiT   Force 

Boyd.  James.  Wlnston-Salem. 
Brown.  David  Chappell.  WaynesviUe. 
McDanlel.  John  Lewis,  GlbsonvlUe. 
Plttard.  David  Hunter.  Raleigh. 
Scarborough.  Grlffln  Ell,  Greenville 
Smith.  Lowell  Vetter,  Banner  Elk. 
Van,  Walter  WUber.  Plymouth. 

Marine    Corps 

Adger.  Willie  Howard.  Greensboro. 
Andrews.  Michael  Wayne.  Tlmberlake. 
Baggett.  Curtis  Franklin.  Raleigh. 
Barrlnger.  Andrey  W..  Jr..  Statesvllie, 
Batton.  Curtis  Lee.  Belmont. 
Berg.  John  Vernon.  Kinston. 
Blalock.  Harry  Lamar.  Albemarle. 
Braswell.  James  Earl.  Wilson. 
Brown,  Donnle  Wayne,  Robbins. 
Brown,  James  Leroy,  Washington. 
Brown.  Robert  Maxwell.  Jr..  Salisbury. 
Brown,  Thomas  Edward.  Murphy, 
Bullock,  Marvin  A.  J,.  Elm  City. 
Burr,  Robert  Glenn,  Wadesboro. 
Burrls,  Roy  Nell,  Dallas. 
Byers,  James  Robert,  Jr.,  Gastonia. 
Caldwell,  Robert  Edward.  Charlotte. 
Campbell,  Donny  Rae,  Coats 
Carter.  Clyde  Ray.  Jr..  Raleigh. 
Cauthen.  Frank  Reginald.  Lincolnton. 
Chamblln,  Donald  Ray,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
Cheek,  Roger  Dale.  Greensboro. 
Coleman,  John  Lee,  Charlotte. 
Collier.  John  Stanford.  Puquay  Varina. 
Conley.  Theodore  R..  Jr..  Lenoir. 
ConneU.  Edwin  Douglas,  Hickory. 
Copeland.  James  Alan.  Raleigh. 
Coulck.  Roger  Lynn.  Oastonla. 
Davis.  Arthur  Lavelle.  Charlotte. 
Davis.  Klnsey  Arthur,  Dover. 
Denning,  Dwlght  Thomas,  Raleigh. 
Draemer,  Charles  Edward.  Burlington. 
Draughon,  Isaac  Roy,  Dunn. 
Dubose.  Larry  Douglas.  Rocky  Mount. 
Edwards.  Ted  Willis.  Charlotte. 
Fields.  Sherman  Robert.  Jr..  Dallas. 
Forte.  Ollie.  Raleigh. 
Poy.  John  Carl.  Greensboro. 
Freeman.  Robert  Glenn.  Payettevllle. 
Gilliam.  David  Lee.  Greensboro. 
Oodette.  Michael  Spencer.  Beaufort. 
Griffin.  Roy  Lee.  Jr.,  Greensboro. 
Hadley,  Thomas  Joseph,  Plttsboro, 
Hall,  Richard  James,  Hays. 
Hansard,  John  WlUlam,  ill,  Swannanoa. 
Harding.  John  Charles.  Jr..  MocksvlUe. 
Harris.  Eugene.  Hickory. 
Hayes.  Billy  Charles.  Wlnston-Salem. 
Hayes.  Hilton,  Jr.,  FayettevlUe. 
Helmstetler,  Michael  David,  High  Point, 
Herring,  John  Howard,  Maxton. 
Hodges.  Carl  Frederick.  Jr..  Washington. 
Hollifleld.  Samuel.  P..  Jr..  Lexington. 
Hoover,  Edward  Lee.  HuntersviUe. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
Mannf  Corps 

House    Alton    Wdistonhurn 
lag   Herbert  Ed(?ar   III    ramp  Lejeune 
Inman   James  Mark^n/le   Ashevllle 
Jaclcsnn    Roy  I^e   fanilnr 
Jennette   l>eo  Miller    Bixton 
Jensen    Paul  Andrew    A.shevllle 
Johnson    Harreil  W,iyiie    R<»iPb.  ro 
Jones   Joseph  J',hn    Sr,,':an.t  NVric 
Keefe    Dennis  Michael    Greensboro 
Keeter   Michael  Yates   Oast.,n:a 
Kelly    Edmund  Joseph    Wilson 
Lane   Bobby  Ray    Ooldsbom 
Ledford    Danny    Belmon- 
Link    Frederl.-K    Beard    Newon 
Love    Anthony  Ray    Oastonla 
McCrlmmon    Ern*'st  C    Jr    Raleigh 
McOlll    Ji«  Louis  LtHTlchar   Shelby 
Mclnnls.  John  Terrv    K^nnapoiis 
McLaurln.  Charles  Lonnell.  Clinton 
McNeill.  Lonnie  Enrl,  Dunn 
Meelts,  Johnny  I^e   Dallas 
Menum.  Charles  Russell  J     Charlotte 
Miller   Ourney  Len    Willtesb.ro 
Miller   William.  Jr    Durham 
Mobley   Clarence  Vernon    Winnabow 
Mobley    Lawrence    Cllnttin 
Morden    Robert  Nelson   Greensboro. 
Moses.  William  J'lshua    Charloit.e 
Nesbitt   Hasker  Lee   Jr    Hl(;h  Point 
Nl^rman    WlUlam  Wilson    Charlo'«e 
Ni^r'on    Kenneth  Bra.llev    L,iurt-1 
Owens    ElW(xxl    Windsor 
Oxendine  Wuiie  P.  Ill   Fairmont 
Parker   Lewis  JetTery   Gates 
Pnrrlsh    Leonard  Monroe    UUlngton. 
Parton    Ployd  Eugene    .Aiheville 
Payne   Jamee  Terry.  Columbia. 
Power   Cieorge  Pittrlck   Mount  Olive 
Price   Ge.jrge  Michael,  Charlotte 
Ramey    Glenn  William    G^stonla 
Ray    Franklin  D&nlel    Smithfleld 
Reece   W.ilter  James    Marshall 
Richards    James  Michael    Pelham 
Ritoh    Michael  Eugene.  Gastonla 
Roberts    William  Claude    Boone 
Robinson   James  De.ano    Kannapolls 
Sanders.  Robert  Earl    Raleigh 
Slier  Jlminy  U.uls.  Slier  City 
Slade    William    Greensboro 
Smith    Terry  Cleveland.  Trinity 
-Snipes   Jerry  Arthur   Albemarle 
Sprinkle.  Roger  Dale   Statesvllle 
Stewart.  Billy  Gray   Swannanoa 
Taylor    Herbert  Gordan.  Ah.jskie 
Thamngton.  Rosaevelt    Jr     Durham 
Thomas.  Gregory  Wavne   Kings  Mountain 
nUman.  John.  III.  LllesvUle 
Trantham   Raymond  Farley   Murphy 
Tucker,  WilUe.  Jr  .  Greenville 
Walker   Larry  Wayne   Greensboro. 
Weaver  James  Onley   Sw<innano« 
West,  Seth  Lee.  Jr  .  Klnston 
Williams.  Eddie.  Whitakers 
Wright.  WUlard  Gerald.  LeakavlUe 
York.  William  Prather,  Uderty 

Saiy 
Blasko.  Petei  Paul.  Jr  .  Southern  PJnea 
Brlce.  Eric  Parker   Rocky  Mount. 
BulUn.  Vernon  Terry.  Walnut  Cove. 
Guest    Daniel.  Salisbury 
Henibree    Ronald  Gene.  Andrews 
LeohiiTd    Jerry  Smith.  Greensboro 
Moore   L.ovd  Whltfleld    Wilmington 
Wigieswortn   Ernest  W  .  Jr    Greensboro. 
Woodard   Joh:i  Douglas.  Clyde 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 

Alberts,  Roger  Du^ine.  Port  Totten 
Beier    EIroy  Eugene.  Langdon 
Boots.  Curtis  Eugene   Watford  City 
Borgman.  Richard  Lee.  Mlnot 
Brinkmeyer   John  WlUiam   New  England 
Charnet^k:   P.^ul  Frederick   Valley  City 
De  Priest   David  Reed   Rugby. 
Ellenson    Jerome  William    Walcott. 
ProehUch.  Norbert  Lou.s.  Belfleld. 
Froet    Rapheal  John.  Hunter 
Hertel.  Rodger  Ray,  Portal 
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A  r  »ri  -^ 

HlUyer.  Louis    .M.mangii 
HoncharoiT   Gene  Bdward.  Max 
Hovland    Richard  Dale.  WUliston 
Jan.sonius    Pre<l  W.ilter   J.iinestown 
Klein    Gerald  Dean.  Raleigh 
KI.«ie    Douglas  Clemens,  Jamestown 
Kramer   Raymond  Eugene   New  Salem. 
Kuss    Plorlan  Henry    .Strasburg 
l^tralUe   David  John   Grafton 
l-embke   .Melvin  Dennis  Grand  Forks 
Ix)kken,  Gary  Dan.  Bowman 
.McCowan    Ralph  Charles.   Trenion 
.MeyhofT    MU  hnel  Pr.Klerlck.  Center 
Nesaet,  DnMd  Jon    Pargo 
Olson    Larrv  Re.x    .McHenry 
Orsund.  Richard  Wayne   Grafton 
Senne.  Thomas  Alfred    Valley  City 
Storey   Robert  I,ee  Grand  Porks  .AFB 
Tlngley.  John  Charlw    Kathrvn 
Tongen,  George  Elwr^xl    Walhalla 
Valker   George  Ernest    m    .Mmot. 
Warbls.  L^arry  L>le    Huvnes. 

.4ir  Force 
Bond.  Ronald  Dale.  Pargo 

\tanne  Corpn 
Ba<'k(«r   William  Paul.  .Mandan 
GatTaney   Richard  Jiunes  Jr    Fargo. 
G.Kxllron    Ronald  Christy.  Shields 
Hlmler.  R<  bert  John.  WliUslon 
Kelly   Diiuglas  Milton.  Dickinson 
Klrkeby   David  Lynn.  Draytcjn 
Lunde.  Gregory  Howard    Westhope. 
Myers.  Gary  Fredrick    P-irt  Yates 
Neuenschw;i:uler   Dm  Lee    Fe.vsenden 
Olson.  Richard  James.  Grand  Ffjrks 
Selby.  Dewayne  Michael    Bismarck 
Trlske,  Richard  hYaiik   r.rtn.a  Forks. 

Carter  Leslie  U)uls.  Jamestown. 
Coons.  Chester  Leroy  Bismarck. 
Olson.  Delbert  Austin.  Casselton. 

OHIO 

Army 
Achoe.  Leeverne  Richard.  Cincinnati 
Ackerman.  James  Carroll.  Jr    .Mansfield 
Adams    William  J  .  Canton 
Adkins   John    Bartlett 
Alglre.  Roger  Dean.  Mount  Vernon 
Ambroslo.  Joseph  George.  Elyria 
Anders.  Richard  Alan.  Nelsonvllle 
Anderson    Charles  E    Cleveland 
Anderson.  George  Donald.  Troy 
Anderson.  Wluiam  Edw.trd    Uincaster 
.Ange   Carmello.  Jr     Parma 
Armentrout.  Stanley  Willia.  Rittman 
Atwood.  Richard.  Cleveland 
Aurady.  Michael  Victor.  Cleveland 
Babyak.  Andrew  John.  Jr  ,  Youngstown 
Bach.  Michael  Robert.  Cincinnati 
Bachman.  Paul  John.  Wa-Jsworth 
Badgley,  Dale  Ernest.  Covington 
Brtgen.  Ronald  S  ,  Cleveland  Heights 
Baker   Edgar,  Jr  .  Franklin 
Banks.  Dingus   Jr  .  Columbus 
Banks.  Richard  Anthony.  Cleveland 
Bargiir    Hu  hard  M  .  Novelty 
Barry.  Robert  Jime.s.  L<jraln 
Be.ird.  Jeffrey  I^e.  Fremont 
Began.  John  Lester.  Elyria 
Behm.  Charles  Joel.  Jr'  Marlon 
Bekher.  Roland,  Columbus 
Bell.  David  Thomas.  Wllioughby 
Bernhart.  Carl  Hans.  Richmond 
Berzinec.  William  Ed'Aard.  Akron. 
Best,  Ronald  Lee.  Dayton 
Bevier.  Melvin  Edward.  WlUard 
Blxel.  Kenneth  Bruce.  Wllioughby 
Black.  Paul.  Jr  .  Cincinnati 
Blair,  Ronnie.  St    Marys 
Blair.  William  Earl.  .Akron 
Blakeslee.  Thomas  Wayne    Medina 
Blankenshtp   Edgar  William    Lewisburg 
Bockbrader  Jerry  Allan,  Perrysburg 
Bodnar.  George  Joseph.  South  Euclid. 
Bodnar.  Joseph  A  .  Athens 
Bonifant.  -Samuel  Harold.  Dennison 
Bonner.  Ike  Othel.  Columbus 


OHIO — continued 

Army 
Bosworth.  Richard  Lee   Marengo. 

Botts.  Robert  Eugene,  Columbus 
Boulware    Sherman  James,  Columbus 
Bowling.  Gary  Dean.  Seven  Mile 
Bowman.  Robert  Eugene.  Wadsworth 
Bozarth,  Terance  M  .  Kettering 
Brown.  David  Allen,  West  Manchester 
Brown   Frank  lister.  Youngstown 
Brown   James  Michael.  Toledo 
Brown.  Ronald  Douglas   Jefferson 
Brown.  William  Ernest.  Hlllsboro 
Brown.  William  Franklin.  Cleveland 
Bruce   Richard  Peter   Cleveland 
Brucker   l.eslie  L    Jr    Circle;  ille 
Bruckner         Donald        Richard,        Garfieirt 
Heights  '" 

Bryan.  Clifford  Edward.  Toledo 
Busby    Ronald  Dean    Columbus. 
Calentlne   Ronald  Lee,  Toledo 
Callaway.  McArthur.  Cincinnati 
Carey.  DaMd  Lee,  Danville 
Carroll,  James  Nathan.  III.  Cincinnati 
Carter   Gregory.  Columbus 
Chahoc.  David  Keith.  Liikewood 
Chapman.  Thomas  Todd   HlcksviUp 
Chavez    Flliberto.  Burgoon 
Chllcote.  Bryan  Michael.  Cincinnati 
Chilton.  Richard  Kenneth.  I^banon 
Chlnn.  James  Ru.ssell.  Columbus 
Christian.  Vernon  Webb  Jr    stewartsvU'e 
Clark    Ralph  E  .  Toledo  ' 

Cllngerman.  Joseph  Allan.  Youngstown 
Collins.  Ralph  Raymond.  Jr  .  Barbert<in 
Combs.  James  Stephen.  Dayton 
Combs.  John  Asher.  Akron 
Conkel.  Thomas  Eugene.  Clrcleville 
Conradv.  Michael  Joseph.  Sheffield 
Cook,  Charles  Robert.  I^tkewood 
Cooley.  Shelby  Emer.son.  Mineral  City 
Coonrod.  Arnold  I^e.  Orient 
Cooper.  Terry  Lee,  ThornvUle 
Cottrell,  Timothy  James,  Wellington 
Cramer  Jeffrey  Thompson   Cleveland 
Crawford.  Stephen  Earl.  Portsmouth 
Crouse.  John  Raymond,  Hlllfboro, 
Crum.  Curtl.s  Ray,  Ironton 
Culotta.  Anthony  Thom.is.  Shaker  H'-  o-.j 
Darnell,  George  W  ,  Jr  .  Warren 
Dauch   Gary  Leonard.  Clyde 
David.  Charles  Edward.  Jr    Wellsville 
Davis,  J(,hn  Clayton,  Jr  .  Columbus 
Davis,  Paul  Patrick.  Cincinnati 
Davis.  Philip  George.  Cincinnati 
Davis.  Robert  Henry,  Warrensville 
De  Jarnett.  George  Wesley,  Elyria 
Dean.  William  Edward.  London 
Dearing.  Larry  Gene,  Jackson 
Debo   William  Louis,  Portsmouth 
Decker    Willum  Bernard,  Prospect 
Deeter   David  Kim,  Cellna 
Deike   Robert  James,  Wllioughby 
Dlckman    David  Michael    Ottawa 
Dlmagard,  William  Charles,  Euclid 
Dlmmerllng,  Rome  Edward,  Louisville 
Dobbins,  Gary  Lee,  Akron 
Doody,  Douglas  William,  Cleveland, 
Doollttle,  Gary  Wayne,  Cincinnati, 
Drake.  Roger  Kenneth.  Fosto.Ma 
Drown    Larry  Gene.  Green  Springs 
Dulebohn.  Liennis  We.  Wapakoneta 
Dybvig   Ned  Turner,  Akron 
Eckle.  Stephen  John,  Columbus 
Edwards.  Thomas  Rav,  .Middletown 
Eggert.  Russell  William,  Cleveland. 
Elston    Roy  David,  Jr    Toledo 
Elswlck    Robert  Wayne.  .Newark 
Enczl.  Raymond  Michael.  Elyria 
Englert   James  Raymond.  Cincinnati 
Erbland.  Norman  Ji>seph.  Fostoria 
Erford.  Dennis  Charles,  Miller  City. 
Evans.  Joe  Franklin,  Fayettevilie 
bwalt,  Donald  Thomas,  Parma 
Faul.  Kenneth  Wayne,  ClarksviUe 
Paverty,  Alvis  Ray,  Jr    Alliance 
Fiizzino  James  Douglas.  Cuyahoga  Palls. 
Fields.  Ronald  Clark.  Dayton 
Fisher,  David  Herbert,  MUford  Center 
Plsher,  Marshall  Wayne,  East  Fultonhani. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  Clair.  Jr    Zanesville 
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Flesher,  Russell  Ray.  Wooster. 
Flood,  Charles  Dale.  RldgevUle. 
Floyd.  Robert  E^ugene,  Bradford. 
Prankhauser.  Chris  Walter.  Sylvanla. 
Fravel,  David  Ward.  Columbus. 
Frlley.  Arthur  Timothy,  New  Philadelphia. 
Fullum.  Darryl  Blake.  Ravenna. 
FusUe,  Mark  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Gabel,  Gary  Lee,  Fremont. 
Gallaugher,  Darryl  Alan,  ChllUcothe. 
Garcia.  Raymond  Charles,  Cleveland. 
Gawel,  Walter  L..  Cleveland. 
Gill,  Joseph  George,  Toledo. 
Golns,  Gordon  L.,  Eaton, 
Golden,  Kenneth  Edward.  Youngstown. 
Gonzalez,  Andres  Avalos,  Sandusky. 
Goudy,  Gary  Roy,  Powhatan  Point. 
Green.  Melvin  Rickey.  New  Paris, 
Greendyke.  Gerald  Bruce,  Greenville. 
Gregory.  Henry,  Cleveland, 
drier.  Richard  Eugene,  Burbank, 
GrlfSn.  Ronald  Lewis,  Lancaster, 
tirlffls.  Robert  Dale,  Cincinnati. 
Griffith.  Michael  Lynn,  Lancaster. 
Grooms.  William  David.  Xenla. 
Gross.  Gary  Wayne.  Jackson  Center. 
C.ruber.  Martin  Steve.  Jr..  Mason. 
Guenther,  Joseph  Ellis,  Akron. 
Hamilton,  Jeffrey  Giles,  Mansfield. 
Hamilton,  Robert  Richard,  Cleveland. 
Hamner,  Michael  Keith,  ChllUcothe. 
Hampshire.  Robert  Cloyce.  F^torla. 
Handy,  Todd  Arthur,  Xenla. 
Hanlan.  Allen  Dewey.  Cleveland. 
Hannaman.  Robert  Allen,  Stockport, 
Harris.  Edward  James,  Jr.,  LowellvlUe. 
Harris.  Ervln  Ellis,  Oregon. 
Harrison,  Paul  Raymond,  Medway. 
Hartpence.  Dennis  Ray,  Edison, 
Hayes,  Danny  Carlton,  Scottown. 
Hayman,  Archie  Andrew,  Galllpolls. 
Helghtland,  OrvUle  W  ,  Jr.,  Columbus,     , 
Hell,  Louis  George,  Springfield. 
Keiser.  Edward  Michael.  Brookpark. 
Helfenstlne.  Samuel  Jamee.  Cincinnati. 
Helton.  Dwayne.  Dayton, 
Hendle,  David  Wallace,  Masslllon. 
Herbert,  Larry  Eugene,  Glouster. 
Heringhausen,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  Oregon. 
Herkins.  Thomas  Franklin,  BrookvlUe. 
Herron.  Dennis.  Sylvanla. 
Hewitt.  Burl  Denton,  Newport. 
Heydlnger,  Lauren  Joseph,  Norwalk. 
Heydorn.  Charles  George,  Cleveland. 
Hill,  Paul  Jewell,  Clrcleville. 
Hilton.  Eugene.  Jr..  Cleveland. 
Hinkle.  Terry  Lee,  Franklin. 
Hoffert,  David  Edgar,  Unlontown, 
Hoffman,  Donald  Robert,  Akron, 
Hoge,  Prank  Lee.  Bellefontaine. 
Holler.  Carl  Wayne.  Utica. 
Holmes.  James  Cecil.  Sablna. 
Holslnger,  Gary  Olson,  New  Boston. 
Hook.  Mark  Loren.  Hlllsboro. 
Hosklns,  Danny,  Trenton, 
Ho';i'ard,  David  Bay,  Dayton. 
Hughes,  Gordon  Kay,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Hughes,  Robert  Laurens,  Westervllle, 
Hughes,  William  Joseph.  Salem. 
Hull.  Ricky  Lee.  Zanesville. 
Hummel.  Harry  Lynne.  Premcnt. 
Huzicko.  Charles  James.  Struthers. 
Idlng.  Gregory  Thomas.  Cincinnati. 
Inboden.  Roger  Lee,  Creola. 
Ingram,  Israel  Lonzo.  Columbus. 
Inlow.  Ricky  Gene.  Wilmington. 
I.'itlhar,  Josef  Paul.  Wickllffe. 
Jackson,  John  Herston,  Kent. 
Jamison,  Ted  Ray,  Portsmouth. 
.'.itich,  Gary  Lee.  Akron. 
Johnson.  Gus  Wlnslow.  Jr..  Blacklick. 
.1  ohnson.  Harry  Wilbur.  Dayton. 
.Johnson.  Larry  Dean.  Rlslngsun. 
Johnson.  Raymond  Junior.  Hamilton. 
Johnson.  Ronald  Gene.  Uhrlchsvllle. 
Johnson.  Stanley,  Cincinnati. 
Jones,  Gregory  Thomas,  Columbus, 
Jones,  Norman,  Jr.,  Elyria. 
Jordan,  James  Eldon,  Jr.,  Vandalla. 
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Katterhenry,  Leroy  W  .  Jr..  Columbus. 
Kelster,  David  Earl,  Reynoldsburg. 
Kemer,  Robert  Patrick,  Cleveland. 
Kemjjer,  John  Richard,  Carroll. 
Kennedy,  John  Franklin,  Lima. 
Kerns.  Roger  Ray,  West  Mansfield. 
Klnnard,  Daniel  Lee,  Newark. 
Klnnard,  Dennis  Ray,  Mount  Vernon, 
Klrkpatrlck,  Eldon  John,  Jr.,  Ashland. 
Klann,  Martin  Douglas.  New  Philadelphia. 
Kocak,  John  Anthony,  Lorain. 
Kolarov,  Michael  Carey,  Akron. 
Koreckl,  Eugene  M  ,  Toledo. 
La  Chapelle.  Gary  George.  Toledo. 
Lamar,  Willie  James,  Cleveland. 
Lanter,  Raymond  Edward,  Cincinnati. 
Lasure,  Danny  Lewis,  Albany. 
Lea,  Robert  Edward.  Cleveland. 
Leak,  Jerry  Day,  Lebanon. 
Lee,  Guy  Eugene,  Lancaster 
Levler,  David  James.  Sandusky. 
Lewis,  Barry  Wayne.  Batavia. 
Lewis,  David  Harry,  New  Straitsvllle. 
Llcate,  David  Louis,  Ashtabula. 
LIndsey,  Elmer  R.,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
Loftus,  Raymond  Sharp,  III,  Toledo, 
Loitz,  Michael  Nelson,  Rootstown. 
Lomax,  Richard  Eugene,  Mansfield. 
Long,  Robert  Davis.  Cincinnati. 
Lothman,  James  Edward,  Euclid. 
Lovedahl,  Charles  Robert,  Lynchburg, 
Luecke,  Robert  Wayne,  Parma, 
Lulla,  Robert  Allen,  Steubenvllle. 
Lutz,  Larry  Eugene.  Parma. 
Mack.  Alvln  Anthony,  Jr..  Cleveland. 
Mahoney,  Ernest.  Cleveland 
Maroscher,  Albert  George.  Columbus. 
Marsh,  Richard  Albert,  Blanchester. 
Martlch,  Thomas  Mark,  Cleveland. 
Martin,  Leonard  Ray.  Fairborn. 
Massa,  David  Lynn,  Mansfield. 
Mathew,  Cecil  Leroy,  Jr..  Columbus, 
Matuska,  John  James.  Garfield  Heights. 
Maurer.  James  Robert.  Columbus. 
Maxwell,  William  Earl,  Barberton 
Mays,  James  Edward,  Hamilton. 
McAfee,  Cary  Francis,  Hlllsboro 
McCarroll,  Oren  B.,  Columbus. 
McGuire.  Mitchell,  Hanoverton 
Meadows,  Chad  David.  Dayton. 
Melott,  Charles  Edward.  Rodgers. 
Messer,  Bobby  Gene.  Dayton. 
Millard,  Larry  David,  Columbus. 
Miller,  James  Garrett.  Akron. 
Miller,  Victor  Raymond,  Beach  City. 
Mink,  Boyd  Carl,  Lockland. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  Allan.  Canton. 
Molzon,  Ernest  Alvin,  Chardon. 
Moore,  James  Cecil,  Cincinnati. 
Moree.  Barry  Russell.  Akron. 
Morris,  Nell  Jay,  Greenfield. 
Mortus,  Patrick  Clinton,  Twinsburg. 
Mossford,  Gregory  Fredrick,  Ashtabula. 
Mueller,  Stephen  Michael.  HuntsvlUe. 
MulUns,  Richard  Allen.  Lebanon. 
Murphy,  Robert  Edward,  Jr.,  Euclid. 
Murray,  Brian  Thomas.  Lorain. 
Murray,  James  Edward.  Cleveland. 
Napier.  Zack  William,  Miamlsburg. 
Nau.  James  Christian.  Madison. 
Nervle.  Kenneth  John.  Youngstown. 
Nestlch,  Prank  Joseph.  Akron. 
New,  Zachary  Phillip,  Cincinnati. 
Newell,  Edwin  Grant.  Xenla. 
Newland.  Michael  Dwaine.  Lima. 
NIehaus.  James  Edward.  Cincinnati. 
O  Laughlln.  James  Francis.  Dayton. 
O  Bellly,  Anthony  Paul.  Kettering. 
Oates.  Robert  James.  Cincinnati. 
Obenour.  Ronald  Michael.  Fairborn. 
Orwlg,  David  Thomas.  Ill,  Nlles. 
Oslnskl,  Ronald  Anthony,  Toledo. 
Painter,  Wayne  Allen.  Fort  Recovery. 
Palm,  Dale  Arden.  Toledo. 
Paonessa,  Michael  Dominic.  Akron. 
Parks.  James  Kermlt,  London. 
Patton,  James  Alan,  Akron. 
Penland,  FYed  Daniel.  Sparta. 
Penney,  Charles  Otis.  Cleveland. 
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Peretlatko,  Jerald  Paul.  Llndale 
Perkins,  Gary  William.  Wellington 
Perry.  Edward  Lee.  Fairborn 
Perry,  John  Everette.  McArthur 
Pierce,  David  Wayne.  Marlon 
Pierce,  Homer  Earl.  Jr  .  ChllUcothe. 
Plavcan.  Kenneth  Michael.  Parma. 
Poling,  Jackie  Ray.  Scott 
Pollto.  Gene  Albert.  Cleveland 
Pozmann.  Alexander.  Jr  .  Cleveland. 
Price.  Dennis  Alton.  Minerva 
Price,  William  Edward.  Plain  City. 
Prieser.  Robert  Sherman,  Toledo. 
Qulnn,  Roger  Allan   Scioto 
Rains.  Christopher  Lee,  Columbus. 
Ramon,  Dennis  Michael.  Sandusky. 
Rees,  Joseph  Maurice.  Columbus 
Reno,  Lawrence  Gerald,  Cincinnati. 
Rice.  Walter  Garland.  Jr  ,  BrlstolvUle. 
Richardson.  F.Trr.s  Lee.  Cincinnati. 
Rickard.  Ronald  Lee.  Ashtabula. 
Riley.  Curtis  Ray.  Stouts 
Ringel.  James  Robert  Toledo 
Roberts.  Thomas  Wiirren   Belpre. 
Robertson.  Alvin  Warner.  Twinsburg 
Robinson.  Roy  Ray.  McArthur 
Ross.  Ronald  Carl.  Glrard 
Ross,  Thomsa  Michael,  Akron 
Ross.  William  Keith.  Cincinnati 
Rucker.  Richard  Lee,  BeallsviUe. 
Rugh.  Fred  Plymouth.  Youngstown. 
Rusek.  Ronald  Lee.  Toledo. 
Russln.  Donald  John.  Jr..  Y'oungstown. 
Rutledge.  James  Benson.  Columbus. 
Sablotny,  Richard  .Man.  Bedford  Heights 
Sanchez.  Angel  Luis.  Lorain, 
Sanders,  Richard  Wayne,  Goshen 
Sanford.  James  Russell.  Jr  .  Xenla 
Sapp.  Benny  James.  Rockford 
Sarjeant,  Dwlght  Cutler.  Perrysburg. 
Sayre.  Leslie  Berkeley,  Fairborn. 
Sciiaub,  Terry  Lee.  Haynesville 
Schmidt.  Joseph.  Newark. 
Schultz.  Jerry  Lee.  Zanesville 
Schwab,  Thomas  Paul.  Cincinnati. 
Schwan,  Daniel  George.  Columbus. 
Scully.  John  Michael.  University  Helght.s 
Selfert.  Thomas  Leonard.  Wllioughby. 
Seiferth.  Stephen  Eric,  East  Liverpool. 
Shaffer,  William  Emerson,  Cable. 
Sharp.  Curtis  Henry.  Jr  .  Mogadore. 
Sharrock,  Edward  Alva,  Bucyrus. 
Shaw.  Gary  Francis,  Toledo. 
Sheline.  Allen  Curtis.  Jackson 
Shellito,  Walter  Charles,  Youngstown. 
Shy.  Gary  Nolan.  Portsmouth. 
Siebenaller,  Robert  Charle.  Tiffin. 
Sims.  Erwin  Bruce.  Unlontown, 
Sines.  Timothy  David,  New  Lexington. 
Slnnock,  John  Robert,  Masslllon. 
Skaggs,  Floyd  Peter,  Springfield. 
Skyles.  Nyles  Bernard,  ChllUcothe 
Sniith,  Andrew  Richard.  Jr..  Middletown 
Smith,  David  Ronald,  Columbus. 
Smith.  FYank  Norman,  Seneca 
Smith.  Patrick.  Edward,  Jr  ,  Avon 
Smith.  Robert  Lee.  ChllUcothe. 
Smith,  Roger  Lee.  South  Point. 
Smith.  Steven  Dean.  Bellville. 
Smith.  Thomas  David.  Columbus. 
Snakovsky,  Louis  Allan.  Jr  .  Maple  Heights. 
Snyder,  Duane  Harold,  Fremont 
Sobczak.  Joseph  S.,  II,  Peninsula 
SoUars,  Franklin  Ellwood.  WlUlamsport. 
Sonnlchsen,  Edwin  Charles.  Cleveland 
Sonnkalb.  Charles  David.  Jr..  Columbus. 
Spear.  Howard  Joseph.  Columbus 
Speck,  George  Edgar.  Ravenna 
Spring.  Timothy  Lanzer.  C'.eveland. 
Stalner.  Willlain  Edward.  Columbus. 
Stapleton.  Clifford,  Newark. 
Stecker.  Richard  E..  Newcomerstown 
Stepp.  Eugene  Henry.  Cleveland. 
Stevens.  Forestal  Alonzo.  Doylestown. 
Stiles,  James  Leo.  Bedford  Heights. 
Strawbridge.   Joseph    Edward.    Findlay. 
Strayer,    Patrick   Joseph.   Cleveland. 
Strohmaler.   John    Richard.    Toledo. 
Strolsch,  Loyd  Edward,  Mentor. 
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SulUnger  Jamea  Bdward.  Windham 

Swaney    Larry  Dean.  Wellston 

teahlender.  Julula  Nlchola,  Brateaahl 

Tarpley    Norman  Wesley    Columbus 

Taaker.  Jamea  Bruce.  Troy 

Taylor.  Frederick  Wayne    Marietta 

Taylor.  Theodore.  Jr     Dayton 

Terry.  Arlle    Palrborn 

Thomaa.  Preddle  Lee.  Hamilton 

Thomaa.  Tom  Michael.  New  Philadelphia 

Thompaon.  Kenneth  David.  Marlon 

Thompeon.  Randall  AUn.  Columbus 

Tlnima.  Terry  Lynn.  Columbua 

Tongret.  Thomaa  Edward.  Canton 

Townsley.  Steven  Douglaa.  New  Carlisle 

Truett.  William  Randal    Mlamlsburg 

Tslroa.  Alexander.  Lakewood 

Tutor.  Rex  Pranklln.  Cleveland 

Tuttle.  Kenneth  Ailen,  Martins  Perry 

Tyrrell.  John  Pranklln.  Berea 

Orban.  David  Lee.  Chardon 

Vadakln.  Donald  Keith.  Marietta 

Van  Meter   Larry  Eugene   Columbus 

Vandermuelen.  Robert  Lynn    Canton 

Vaako.  Richard  Martin.  .Swanton 

Vlktorvn.  John  William   Jr    Cleveland 

Wagner.  Richard  Edward    Moscow 

Walsh.  James  Edward.  Dayton 

Ward.  Kurt  Eugen   Dayton 

We«*».  Timothy  Howard    nndlay 

We**»:  Terry  Emerson.  Gr  )ve  City 

Webb.  VlrgU  Junior    MarvsvlUe 

Weber    Rober  Dale    Dover 

Wedgewor-.h    WillL^m   Thomas    Cleveland 

Weldlnger   WlMlam  Joseph.  Bellevue 

Welster   Ronald  Keith.  Canton 

Wells.  Luclon  Perry    Oregonla 

Welty.  Terry  Chip.  Maaslllon 

Wertz.  3teve  Edward   Springfield 

White.  Eddie  Joe.  Barberton 

White.  Michael  Dale.  Columbus 

Wldener   Larry  A:ien.  Yjungstown 

Wlgfleld    Rona:d  Lee   Mineral  City 

Wilcox    Armour  David    III    Hudson. 

Wtlleke    Gary  Robert.  .\d.4 

Williams.  Clifford  Leroy   Akron 

Williams    Eugene  Melvm.  Youngstown 

Wilson.  Earnest.  Bethel 

WUson.  John  Ray    Barberton 

Wilson.  Marlon  Earl    Zanesvllle 

Wilson   Ronald  Eugene  dlumbus 

Wilt.  Rl(-.^lard  James.  Holland 

Winch.  Oera;d  James    Lakewood 

Wlskow    [ngo  Julius  Robert.  Columbus. 

Wolfe.  Daniel  Edward    Sidney 

Wolford    aillari   Sheffield 

Wolford.  Marshall  David.  Youngstown 

Woodford    Wesley  Lee.  Tallmadge. 

Worthey    Ed.  Akron 

Wright   .Arkie  Junior   WlUlamsburK 

Wright   Cheater  Anton.  Coshocton 

Wymer   W;:aam  Clifford  Jr    Sclo. 

Yoat.  Paul  Leonard.  Bldwell 

Young.  Ch.irles  Ear!    Columbus 

Young.  Jimes  Michael.  Cincinnati 

Zlmmerm.in    Steven  Arthur    Wapakoneta 

Coasc  Guard 
RIttlchler    Jack  Columbus    Barberton 

Air  Force 
Bail,  Robert.  Toledo 
Edwards    Richard  Lyon   Coal  Grove 
Helgeson    Ellis  Eugene   Jr  .  ClnclnnaU 
Klinzlng   Thomaa  Lee    Hamilton 
Locker   James  Doug. is.  Sidney 
McMahon     William    Lawrence.    Prederlck- 

town 
Oferdler   Lyn  D<2uglas.  Toledo 
Shroyer    Perry  Vernando.  Marlon. 
Strahm.  Paul  Douglas.  Sheffield  I^ke 
Wlchm.an    Roger  Edward.  Dayton 

Marine  Corps 
Aklns.  Ronald  Paul.  Akron 
Aldrlch    David  .Alan.  Olbsonburg 
Ailen.  Kenneth  Jeffery    Cincinnati 
Ammon,  William  Reaor   Cincinnati 
Andrews,  David  Lynn.  Wilmington 
Andrews.  Michael  Allen.  Mogadore 
Anthony.  Ward  Leroy    Canton 
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Armstrong.  Michael  David.  Crldersnile. 
Armstrong.  Raymond.  Cleveland 
Ausmus   Robert  Arthur.  Cambridge. 
Bargahelser    Lawrence  Glib.  Tlflln. 
Barnhart.  Karl  Edward.  Jr  .  Lorain 
Bass.  Harry  Wayne.  Jr  .  Columbus 
Baylor   Harold  Booker  T  .  Columbus 
Beale    George  Eugene.  Clnclnnattl 
Berger  John  Edward.  Cincinnati 
Berkhelmer  Denver  Joseph.  Streetsboro 
Bevllacqua   Renato  Martin.  Cleveland. 
Bezeau    Rick  William.  Toledo 
Bobkuvlch.  Stephen  Joseph.  Akron. 
Bogard.  Jack  Crosby.  Sycamore 
Bond.  Oeorge  Alan   Newark 
Bt)nd.  Theodore  Charles.  Columbus 
Bonnett   Sherl  Kent.  Windham 
Bfjyer  Charles  Thomas.  Toledo 
Brl.scoe.  Charles.  Cleveland 
Brltton   William  Ned.  Dayton 
Broderman.  Barry  Bernard.  Cincinnati 
Brown.  Eddie  Stephen.  Columbus 
Brown.  Richard  Allen.  Columbus 
Brown.  Richard  Samuel.  Ashvllle. 
Brunner   Michael  Carl.  Toledo 
Bryan   Lawrence  Oeorge.  Columbus 
Burgcx.n    William  Paul.  Columbus. 
Burke  James  Robert.  Fremont 
Burkes   Bruce  Wuvne  Kettering 
Calev   Michael  Shane.  Co«hocton 
Campbell.  Donald  Allen   Gloucester 
Cannon   Robert  Bvrel   Bellbrook 
Carney   Robert  Arthur  Akron 
Carter   Edward  Eugene.  Davton 
Caudlll   James.  .Marlon 
Ceglelskl    Richard  Joseph   Cleveland 
Chambers  James  Larrv   Cincinnati 
Cheadle   Harnkl  Lee.  Jr    Cleveland 
Chearnley.  J(w«.ph  Michael   Shelby 
Chmel   Denis  .Michael.  North  Olmsted 
Christian.  Daniel  Kleth.  Wadsworth 
Clavp<K)l   Oei.rge  Robert.  Toledo 
Clementz    Richard  J(«eph    McOuffev 
Clemsori   Gerald  Richard   Geneva 
Coe   Ronald  Rav   Norwalk 
Cole    Marvin  Eugene   Shlloh 
Coleman.  William  Prank.  Cleveland 
Coon.  Calvin  Kermlt.  Elyrla 
Corlev   Thomas  Kugene.  Cleveland 
Corwin   Edwin  Hugh   Bryan 
Cntchtlehl    Reece  A    Jr     Upper  Sandusky 
Crysel   Keiuieth  I.ee   Warren 
Cue   William  Charles    Akron 
Dagger   Carl  Richard.  Urbana 
Dalsher  David  Charles   Akron 
Daniels.  Ji«eph  Ray.  Jr    Toledo 
Daniels    Richard  (iale.  Columbus 
Daniels   William  .Marcus.  Akron 
Davidson    Ronald  Lee   Hudson. 
Davis   Oarv  Ray   Warren 
Davis.  Robert  Dennis  Swanton 
Deeter   Michael  Alan   Coolvllle 
Defosse    Thomas  Glenn    Ripley 
Discepolo   Anthony  Albert.  Cleveland 
Doran    Tlmothv  Patrick.  Cincinnati 
Drewkv  Robert  Charles.  Toledo 
Dulen   Rendle   Plqua 
DullK   Thomas  William.  Cleveland 
Ebrlght.  William  Raymond  O  .  Mlamlsburg 
Ector.  Jerry   Cincinnati 
Edmonds.  Arthur  Lee.  Jr    Cleveland 
Egger   Walter  Jacob   Columbus 
Eldrldge.  Wetzel  Lonnle.  Urbana 
Enix   Jack  Gene   U.rain 
Ens  Walter  Lyman.  Jr  .  Gambler 
FHw-urlte  Ronald  Lee   Bryan 
Ferguson    Ralph.  Jackson 
Fischer.  Gregory  William.  Parma 
Flschlo.  John  Anthony.  Youngstown. 
Pish.  Oeorge  William.  Jr    Mount  Carmel 
Fleming.  Dennis  K    OrrvlUe 
Ff«ter  Douglaa  Eugene   Bellbrook 
Frankenstein  Jackie.  Cincinnati 
Garrett.  Robert  Lee.  Zanesvllle 
Oearheart.  Ralph  Allan.  Crestline 
Gibson  John  Eddie  Cleveland 
Olllesple   Albert  Aloysius.  Streetsboro. 
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Oreene.  Joe  William.  Canton 
Orover.  Oene  Delano.  Orange  Springs 
Haberman.  David.  Cleveland 
Halman.  John  Henry,  Jr  ,  Ashtabula. 
Hannah.  Samuel  James.  Relly. 
Hardin.  Dennis  Ivan.  Columbus 
Harmon  Paul  Oliver,  Jr  ,  Medina 
Hauck   Jamea  Michael.  Akron 
Hawkins.  Albert  William.  Columbus 
Hawkins.  Arthur  Lee.  Jr  .  Cleveland. 
Hays.  Wayne  Allen.  Cleveland. 
Hazzard.  Louis  Timothy.  Lima. 
Healey.  Richard  John.  Toledo 
Helfner.  Edward  William.  Parma 
Hess.  Dale  Joseph.  Dayton 
Hesselschwardt.  Herman  Alo,  Defiance 
Hlnkle  Jack  Lee.  Lyons 
Hobbs.  Glen  Thomas.  Portsmouth. 
Hodge  James  Edward.  Macksburg. 
Hudson.  George  Howard.  Cleveland. 
Huffman.  Glen  Michael.  Columbus. 
Hunt.  Ralph  Edward.  Jr  .  Alliance. 
Idle.  Thomas  Oeorge.  Bellevue 
Iser.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Canton 
Jacobs.  Rlckle  Jerome,  Mansfield 
Jewell.  James  Clarence.  Jr  .  Columbus 
Johnson,  John  Martin.  Holland 
Johnson.  Johnny  L  .  Cleveland. 
Johnston.  Evarlsto  Packeco.  Columbus 
Jones.  Howard  William.  Chllllcothe. 
Jorgensen.  David  Wayne.  HUUard. 
Kandel.  James  Edward.  MarysvlUe. 
Kane.  Larry  Wayne.  Ashland 
Kean.  BlUle  Orr.  Alexandria 
Kearsley.  Ronald  Charles.  Sandusky. 
Keefer  David  Charles,  Cincinnati. 
Kegg,  Donnle  Stanley.  Elyrla 
Keller.  David  Richard.  Bellefontalne 
Kelly.  Michael  John.  Flndlay 
Ketch.  Michael  Havward.  Dayton 
Lackey.  Billy  Jay.  Dayton 
Lauer.  Charles  Arthur.  St   Marys 
Lawson.  Amos  David.  Cincinnati 
Lay.  Roger  MInett.  Mllford 
Leasure.  Delbert  Louis.  Columbus 
Lengyel   David  Oeorge.  Akron 
Lewis.  James  Frederick.  Columbus. 
Lind.  Thomas  Relno,  Pomeroy. 
UnvlUe,  Dennis  Wayne.  Davton. 
Livingston.  William  Michael.  Columbus 
Lloyd   Kenneth  Edwin.  Toledo 
Long.  Edward  Eugene.  Mansfield 
Long.  Richard  Paul    .Ashland 
Lord.  Barry  David.  FIndley 
Luca.  Patrick  Charles,  Lyndhurst 
Lyons.  Roger  Gene.  Amelia. 
Mahan.  David  Allan.  Trov 
Marshall.  Doc  Henry. Youngstown 
Martin,  Napoleon,  Cincinnati 
Martin.  Wiley  LouU.  Cleveland 
Masterson   John  Patrick.  Rockv  River 
Matthews.  William  L  ,  Jr  .  Port  Clinton 
Mayberry.  Squire.  N  .  Jr  .  Dayton 
McConnell.  Robert  Mueller.  Mansfield 
McGIU,  Robert  Warren.  Dayton. 
McGlew.  John  Joseph,  Wlllowlck 
Mclnturf.  Samuel  Duane,  .McConneUvlIIe. 
Mclntyre.  Raymond  Neal,  Poetorla 
McNaughton.  Michael  Dean,  Dayton 
.Mcpherson.  David  Lee,  Martins  Ferry. 
Mlkltls.  Michael  .Allen,  Lakewood. 
MUburn.  Michael  Drennen,  Elyrla 
Miller,  Burt  Everett.  Akron 
Miller.  Harold  Dwlght.  Toledo 
Miller.  James  Howard.  Pandora. 
MlUer.  Robert  Jacob.  Jr  .  Gallon. 
Mills.  Thomas  Wayne.  Cincinnati 
MInnlear.  Harold  .Norman.  Columbus. 
Mitchell.  Clarence  E  .  Jr  .  Cincinnati. 
Mlzner.  Darrell  Condle,  Akron 
Moon,  Thomaa  Henry,  Toledo 
Morton   David  Eugene,  CedarvlUe 
Moss,  Thomas  John,  Jr  ,  Shelby 
Mullina,  James  Ray,  Franklin  Furnace. 
Murphy,  John  Lyle,  Lorain. 
Myers.  Paul  Junior,  Lorain. 
Nalley,  Charles  Thomas,  Steubenvllle. 
Newman.  .Maurice  Glenn,  Jr  ,  Akron. 
Nicholas.  Dean  Edward,  Mentor. 
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Nichols.  Jerry  Rtiasell,  Windham. 
Nigh.  Frederick  Ellis.  North  Baltimore. 
Novak,  Thomas  Eugene,  Swanton. 
Oliver.  Kenneth  Roy.  Columbus. 
Ort,  Steven  Michael,  Columbus. 
Ortiz,  Zeneldo,  Jr.,  Lorain. 
Ostapchuk,  Walter  Michael,  Columbia. 
Palmore,  Donald  Steven.  Cincinnati, 
Parker,  Eric,  Cleveland. 
Parks,  Sydney,  Columbus. 
Parsons,  Terry  Lee.  Columbus. 
Pepper  William  Pranklln.  Oxford. 
Phillips,  Marshall  W.,  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Pletraszak.  David  Aloysius.  Toledo, 
Pigott.  James  Harold,  East  Liverpool. 
PoUey,  Richard  Alan,  NelsonvUle. 
Poole.  Ronald  Dean.  Delaware. 
Porter.  Jack  Eugene.  Dayton. 
Porter.  Lawrence  Beugen,  Dalton. 
Pryor,  Jerome,  Toledo. 
Puskarclk,  Ronald  Joseph,  Campbell, 
yulmby.  Daniel  Lee.  Beverly. 
Ramos,  Prank.  Jr..  Youngstown, 
Ranc,  William  Eklward.  Columbus, 
Ranke,  .Allen  James,  Columbus. 
Rappold,  Albert  Joseph.  Jr.,  Dayton. 
Relter.  William  Francis.  Cincinnati. 
Ripley,  Larry  Dean,  London. 
iilzzo.  James  Patrick,  Bratenahl. 
Roach.  John  Harold,  Warren. 
H  iberts.  Arthur  James.  Jr..  Dayton. 
Hoseberry.  Mlchele.  McCord.  MarysvlIIe. 
Russell.  James  Lowell.  Akron. 
Russell,  William  John,  Jr.,  Lima. 
.■-:ineda.  John,  Bryan. 
-^antora,  Raymond  Paul,  Cleveland. 
^.lroBsy.  Steve  Sandor,  Palrvlew  Park. 
.^carbrough.  David  Clifton,  Marietta. 
.•^  halch,  Donald  Bruce,  Cincinnati. 
>chnelder,  David  Francis,  Avon. 
.-cott,  Billy  Joe,  Cincinnati. 
.-^cullen,  Thomas  James,  Berea, 
.-ihagovac,  Peter  William,  Jr.,  Lorain. 
.Shanower,  Timothy  Edward,  Perrysburg. 
^hepherd,  Roger  Eugene,  Bellefontalne. 
."^neppard,  Johnnie  Arnold.  Lorain, 
^ikorskl,  Elmer  Gerald,  Cleveland. 
.^kaggs.  Raymond  Gene.  New  Boston. 
.--mith.  Alan  Ray,  Sunbury. 
.■^mlth,  Arthur  Wayne,  Liverpool, 
-Smith,  Gary  Lee,  Cleveland. 
Mnlth.  Johnnie  Cecil,  Jr..  Columbus. 
Smith.  Kenneth  Sheldon.  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Smith,  Richard  Eugene.  Cincinnati, 
.-^mith,  Robert  Lee,  Cincinnati. 
Smith,  Steven  Eugene,  Mlddletown. 
Spingler,  Larry  Kleth,  Breman, 
sp.irks,  Steven  Lee,  Columbus, 
Sparrow,  Carl  WlUlam,  South  Charleston. 
spicer,  Michael  Bruce,  Marlon. 
Spiller,  Clifton,  Dayton. 
sprowl.  James  Edward,  Norwalk. 
.Stinger,  Michael  Ernest,  Canton. 
Stahl.  John  Welfred.  Dayton. 
St.-inton.  Edgar  Douglas.  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Staples,  Alton  Leon.  Ill,  Cincinnati. 
Starks,  Oeorge  Larry.  Cincinnati. 
Stemen.  Frederick  Milton.  Perrysburg. 
Stickle,  Timothy  David.  Mentor. 
Stolz,  Robert  Larry,  Akron, 
Strausbaugh,  Howard  Albert,  Tlflln. 
Subler.  Gerald  Francis.  Versailles, 
Szymanskl,  Frank  Adam  IV,  Cleveland. 
Tallentlre.  Gary  Lee.  Cincinnati. 
Thedfore.  Luther  James,  Cleveland. 
Thomas.  David  Roy.  Conneaut. 
Thomas.  Earl,  Cleveland. 
Thomas,  George,  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Thomas.  Robert  Wayne.  Cincinnati. 
Thompson.  Howard  Michael,  Toledo. 
Threet.  Troy  Tony.  Elyrla. 
Thurmond.  James.  Cleveland. 
Tl.^^mons.  James  Bflchael.  Grovejxjrt. 
Toth.  John  Paul.  Toledo. 
Tr  wslee.  Edward  L.iwrence.  Akron. 
Turner,  Fredrick  Ray,  Columbus, 
T'.irner,  Michael  Dennis,  Gahanna. 
Turner.  Richard  Eugene,  Columbus. 
Tuttle.  McCrea  Benedict.  Cincinnati. 
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Utz,  Gary  Douglas,  Englewood. 
Vance.  Danny  Ray,  Cleveland. 
Vance,  Reggie  Lee,  Dayton. 
Vaughan,  John  David,  Cincinnati. 
Vlerheller,  Harold,  J.,  Jr.,  East  Canton. 
Vinson.  Albert  Gamaliel,  Toledo. 
Voorhles,  Emory  David,  Cambridge. 
Voytko,  David  Lee,  Columbus. 
Wagner,  Cecil  Boyd,  Jr.,  Maple  Heights. 
Walters,  J.  D.,  Dayton. 
Walton,  Lawrence  Richard,  New  London. 
Watklns,  Jeryl  Linn,  Loveland. 
Watson,  Kenneth  Michael,  Toledo. 
Weathers,  Nathaniel,  Cleveland. 
Weathers.  William  B.,  Ill,  Akron. 
Weaver,  Richard  Michael,  Camp  Dennlson. 
Webb,  Donald  Pranklln,  Youngstown, 
Weese,  Ralph  Junior,  Mansfield. 
West,  Stephen  Alan,  Dayton. 
White,  John  Clyde,  III,  Dayton. 
Wilcox,  Russell  Lee,  Waynesfield. 
Williams,  Hollis,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
Williams.  Robert  Enoch,  Chagrin  Palls, 
Williams,  Timothy  Ronald,  Columbus. 
Williams,  Tommle  Dorsey,  Columbus. 
Wilson.  Michael  Donvian,  Lima. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Leslie,  Hamilton. 
Wirlck,  William  Charles,  Toledo. 
Witt,  Michael  Robert,  Cincinnati. 
Wolf.  Roy  Edwin,  Cleveland. 
Woodward,  James.  Cincinnati. 
Wymer,  William  Wayne,  Ravenna. 
Yanchar,  Ronald  Albert,  Cleveland. 
Young,  Lonnle  Ray,  Cincinnati. 
Zinlmon.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Columbus. 
Zug,  Harold  Lecurne,  Jr.,  Falrborn. 

Navy 
Bacorn,  Keith  Ray,  Warren. 
Buck.  Arthur  Charles,  Sandusky. 
Cartwrlght,  Richard  Cortez,  Jamestown, 
Crampton,  Gary  Lee,  Dayton. 
Crist,  Kenneth  Lee,  Cincinnati. 
Devlne,  David  Eugene,  Fostoria, 
Elsenbraun,  David  Lawrence,  Youngstown. 
Pell,  David  Gleason,  Van  Wert. 
Golling,  Charles  Ronald,  Navada. 
Hartkemeyer,  John  Raymond,  Hamilton. 
HoUey,  Paul  Richard,  Columbus. 
Johnston,  Dennis  Nell,  McDonald. 
Kenney,  Harry  John,  Cincinnati. 
Kneece.  Charlyes  Leroy,  ChllUcothe. 
McLellan,  Stuart  Murray.  Cleveland. 
Parker,  Winston  Glen,  Columbus. 
Patrick.  Donnle  Lee.  Galloway. 
Powell,  Richard  Lee,  Youngstown. 
Shaver.  Ronald  Lee,  Bellevue. 
Stull,  Larry  Warren,  Poetorla. 
Vinton.  Robert  Alfred,  Jr.,  Shaker  Heights. 
Wethlngton.  David  L.,  Jr.,  Cincinnati. 
Wyrlck,  David  Hugh.  Alliance. 
Yoxslmer.  Alvin  George,  Dola. 

OKI.AHOMA 

Army 
Allison.  George  Brian,  Chelsea. 
Amspacher.  Robert  Alan.  Norman. 
Anderson,  Roy  L.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Armstrong,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Union  City. 
Ashby,  Jedd  Edward.  Muskogee. 
Ausbern,  John  Raymond,  Sand  Springs. 
Baker.  Edward  Glen.  Midwest  City. 
Barnum.  Gary  Lane.  Choctaw. 
BartUng.  Terry  Noble,  Oklahoma  City. 
Beam.  Ernest  Eugene,  Guthrie. 
Bear.  Donald  Earl,  Mountain  View. 
Beaver,  Max  Russell,  Waurlka. 
Bell,  Edgar  Dewayne,  Perkins. 
Bennett,  Larry  Darrall,  Oklahoma  City. 
Berry,  Kenneth  Beryl,  Nowata. 
Bess,  Benny  Dale,  McAlester. 
Black,  John  Enoch,  Idabel. 
Black,  Walter  Curtis.  Jr.,  Broken  Arrow. 
Blankenship,  James  Thomas,  Ada. 
Boggs,  Jimmie  Wayne,  Marlow. 
Bolin,  Forrest  Lee,  Wellston. 
Bollman,  Robert  Vinson,  Nlnnekah. 
Boston,  Orover  Wesley,  Coweta. 
Bowers,  Bradley  D.,  Oklahoma  City. 


OKLAHOMA — Continued 
Army 
Bowman.  Harold  E..  Weleetka. 
Boyett.  Paul  Dewayne,  Oklahoma  City. 
Bradshaw,  David  Alford,  Chelsea. 
Brown,  Rex  Lee,  Muskogee. 
Brown,  Thai  Anthony,  Oklahoma  City. 
Bryant.  Larry  Kenneth.  Hockervllle. 
Burleson.  John  Allan.  Tulsa 
Burnsed.  Randell  Heathe.  Midwest  City. 
Butler.  Elmo  Larry,  Sklatook 
Chambers.  Jackie  Dean.  Tulsa 
Chapman.  Garry  Raymond.  Muskogee. 
Chltwood.  Jerry  Michael.  Washington. 
Clayton.  Gary  Everet.  Oklahoma  City. 
Clements.  Richard  Bart.  Lindsay. 
Clemmer.  Derrell  W.,  Willow. 
Collins,  Albert  Eugene.  Durant. 
Courtney,  Ronnie,  Tahlequah. 
Cullum,  Dennis  Owen.  Cushlng 
Cutter.  William  Scott.  Stillwater. 
Dart,  Danny  Joe,  Oklahoma  City. 
Deere.  Charles  Kenneth.  Okemah. 
Derrick.  Randy  Wayne.  Lehigh. 
Dowling.  Jesse  Wlllard.  Lawton. 
Dryden.  Michael  Theodore.  Oklahoma  City. 
Duke,  Douglas  Ovyle.  Rush  Springs. 
Duncan,  Roger  Evans,  Tulsa 
Elston,  Jackie  Lindell.  Cordell 
Eulitt,  Leonard  Elzy,  Miami. 
Ezell,  Burley  Dean.  Noble. 
Paires.  Robert  Eton.  Cushlng. 
Paught,  Prank  Edwin,  Coweia. 
Fields,  John  Curtis.  Oklahoma  City. 
Pinerty,  Michael  Roy,  Midwest  City. 
Freeman,  Rex  Bradford,  Oklahoma  City. 
Gaines,  Philip  Palcona,  Ardmore. 
Gallndo,  Edwin  Gene.  Yukon. 
Gamble.  Dexter  Nunton,  Jr  .  Broken  Bow. 
Gibson.  Austin  Dale.  Keota. 
Gibson.  Otha  Douglas.  Blanchard. 
Gleghorn.  Jerry  Wayne.  Tulsa. 
Oolns.  Billy  Lee.  Vinlta 
Golns.  Gerald,  Jay. 
Green,  Jimmie  Ray,  Keota. 
Greer,  Edmond  Junior.  Jay. 
Gregory,  Bob  Leroy,  Oklahoma  Cltv. 
Orltts,  William  Archie,  Hulbert 
Guffey,  James  Dale,  Midwest  City. 
Outhrie,  Edward  P..  Idabel. 
Haley,  Jack  Wayne,  Ada. 
Hall,  Gary  Neal.Vlnlta. 
Hammer,   Robert   Wayne.   Pauls  Valley. 
Harger.  Charles  P..  Jr..  Headrlck. 
Herschbach,  Paul  Dell,  Grove. 
Hinckle.  James  Nelson,  Tulsa. 
Holderby,  Verlin  Don,  McCurtain. 
Holland,  Gary  R.,  Muskogee. 
Hood,  John  Edward,  Ryan. 
Horseman,  George  Leslie,  II.  Sulphur. 
Howard.  A.  W.,  Jr..  Oklahoma  City. 
Hubbard.  Theodore.  Jr.,  Chouteau. 
Hudson,  Robert  Benjamin,  Enid 
Jent,  Billy  Gene.  Vinlta 
Jones.  Gary  Claud,  Graham. 
Jones,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Kiely,  Billy  Ray  Walter,  Enid. 
King,  Larry  Douglas,  Talihlna. 
Kinney,  John  Wade.  Aline. 
Klser.  Jerry  Allen,  Midwest  City. 
Kummell.  Robert  Michael.  Enid. 
La  Pevre,  Darrel  Eugene.  Buffalo. 
Landkamer,   Michael  George,   Muskogee. 
Langston,  John  Alan,  Laverne. 
Lansden,  Thomas  Jack,  Lawton. 
Lauderdale,  Arthur  Leon.  Bennington. 
Lawrence.  John  Robert.  Shawnee. 
Lemley.  Jimmy  Davis,  Checotah. 
Lewis.  Benny  Joe,  Atoka. 
Lloyd.   Donald   Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 
Luman.   Ronnie  Dean.   Oklahoma  City. 
Mabry.  Ralph  Edgar,  Jr  .  Duncan. 
Mackey,  Talton  Lee,  Red  Oak. 
Maness,  Martin  Rowland,  Pauls  Valley. 
Massie.  Larry  Glen,  Tonkawa. 
McKinzle.  Thomas  Leon.  Hulbert. 
McVay.  Thomas  Martin.  Bethany. 
McVey,  John  Wesley.  Bartlesvllle 
Mendenhall.  Michael  Joseph.  Tulsa. 
Michalik,  Willy  Robert.  T'ulsa 
Miller,  Jerry  Lavon,  Oklahoma  City. 
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OKLAHOMA — continued 

Moore,    Pranklln    Edward    SalUsaw 

Moran.  Ix>zo  Joseph   Jr    Lawton 

Muncy   Robert  W'.iu^m    Hvdro 

Murphy   Jeaae  Allen    Fiirmount 

Nabors    Paul  Howard    Blnger 

Okem&h    John    Harrah 

Parsons.  Oerald  Loyd   Del  City. 

Perdue    Richard  W     Velma 

Peters   David  .\rthur   Lawwn 

Phillips    Oscar  C     Jr     Oklahoma  City. 

Pickett,  Morrison  Luuls    Utlca 

Plato.  Robert  De.-in   El  Reno 

Poole,  Pranklln  WllUe.  Luther. 

Porter   Bobby  L    Bethany 

Powell.  Peter  Earl.  Shawnee 

Price.  Hubert    Jr     Stlgler 

Rangel    Flwrentlno    Tulsa 

Banklns.  Donald  Lee.  Miami 

Reld    Car!  J  .  Cf>vlni{U>n 

Reynolds.  David  Mack.  Wayne. 

Rhodes.  Wayne  A  .  Ouymon 

Richards.  Wayne    Tulsa 

RUey   Ji>e  Ed     Jr     El  Reno 

Riiuse    Frederick  Eugene.   Ponea  City. 

Rycroft    Larrv  Wayne.  Oklahoma  Cltv. 

Sandef  ir   Tammy  Oerald,  Tulsa 

Saunders   William  Michael.  Oklahoma  City 

Shackelford.  Rlckv  Lee,  Del  City 

Sh'ernll,  John  Otis    Oklahoma  City. 

Shlflev    Dale  Edward    Stllwell 

Skinner    Kenneth  W     III,  Del  City, 

-Sloan    Michael  Lee   Big  Cabin 

Smith,  Ervln  Dale,  Yukon 

Smith,  Sanuny  Ray    El  Reno 

Smith.  WilUam  dene,  Oklahoma  City. 

Sockey   Ronald    Re<t  Oak 

Sonaggera.   Pre<ldle   Leon.   Heavener 

Sparks.  Stephen   Duane,  Sr  .  Tulsa. 

Stayton,  Coy  O    Altus 

Stockdale   John  Robert   Tulsa 

Strome.    John    Clarence.   Tonkawa. 

Sutton.    Lowhman    Solon.   Claremure 

Taylor   Ernest  Ray   Sentinel 

Thompson.  Rudy  Michael.  Tulsa 

Tipton.  Martinis  Gene   uklaiuima  City 

Tomlinson.  James  Richard     Perkins. 

Trover    Rodney  Phillip    Blackwell 

Tyler    Edward.  Oklahoma  City 

V'aughan,  Thomas  Cecil.  Ardmure 

Vetter,   Ernest    Jr     Oklahima  Ciry 

Vincent.  Keith  Dan.  Bokushe 

Wages.  James  Lewis.  Medford. 

Wagner    Furl  Duane,  Tulsa 

Walker   Jackie  Dale  Okemah 

Washington.  Donald  Lerov.  Oklahoma  City. 

Watkms,  Anthony  Ronald.  Ardmore 

Whiles   Fred  Lamar  Jr  .  Tulsa 

Whltlot'k.  Jlmmie  Dale.   HoldenviUe 

Wilbanks.  Donald  Melven    Oklahoma  City. 

WUburn.  John  Edward.  Luther. 

Williams.  Danny.  Kellyville 

Williams   Mack  Wllbert.  Apache 

Williams.   Noel    Dean.   Nlcoma   Park 

Wilson,  Roger  Glenn.  Oklahoma  City. 

Wilson.  William  Dean.  Tulsa 

Winer  Roy  Lee.  Broken  Bow 

Winters.  Steven  Andrew,  Tulsa. 

Ye.irout.  Donald  Eugene.  Okeene 

Z  irnes.  Hamp  Edwin.  Adair 

Atr  Force 
Holden.  Elmer  Larry.  Oklahoma  City. 
Lee.  R<.)ger  Oall,  Hlnton 
Midk:tt  Oary  Bruce.  Miami 
Perrvman   DalUs,  Coweta 
Stow    Lilburn  Ray.  Vlci 

Marine    Corps 
Armstrong.  BUlfCarl,  Tulsa 
Arthur    Gregory  Kenneth.  Tulsa 
Ashford.  James  Anthony.  Blanchard 
Baker  Garry  Wayne   Oklahoma  City 
Bettis.  James  William.  Tulsa 
Blair   William  Webb.  Jr  .  Norman 
Boyd.  Samuel  Lee.  Jr    Oklahoma  City 
Bradford.  Edward  Lewis.  WestvlUe 
Bryant.  Christopher.  Mangum 
Buck,  James  Marlon.  Chandler 
Calvin.  Glenn  Henry.  Grant, 


OKLAHOMA — continued 
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Carter.  Clyde  Elmer.  Jr  .  WUburtot. 
Castillo   George  Ralph    Midwest  City. 
Copeland   Jerry  Don   Oklahoma  City. 
CortM)    Al  Dfiugla*    Harrah 
Cornell    t'liarles  Kundell    Stroud 
Dacy    James  Wesley     I'ulsa 
Davey    Uiren  Keith    Oklahoma  City 
Dewberry   Jerry  Don    Ardmure 
Donohue  Stephen  Scott    Midwest  City 
Durant   Pnrbis  Pipkin.  Jr  .  Atoka 
Fergus<in    Willie  C    Jr     Oklahoma  City. 
Poiles,  Francis  Ivan    Woodward 
Ptiley   William  Uiyd   Fort  Towson 
Prazler    John  Dudley,  Oklahoma  City. 
Puller    Michael  Bruce    Stillwater 
Hainmons    Herbert  Don    PfK-oAset 
Henderson.  Timothy    Tulsa 
Hicks    Glen  Ray    Oklahoma  City 
Hicks   Piiul  Everett.  Oklahoma  City. 
High    Ronald  Clyde.  Midwest  City 
Hill.  Poster  Eugene    Pittsburg 
HoUey    Robert  C.ordon.  Camargo. 
Kumphreys    Larry  Don    Bixby 
Ingram    John  Lee    Weleetka. 
Johnson    Michael   Lee    Tul.sa 
Johnson    Steven  Edward.  Yukon 
Latimer   Richard  Ell   Jr    Tinker  APE. 
Lewis.  Donnle  Gordun   Stlgler 

Little.  Sun  Thomas  Lee.  Pawnee 

Lynch    Bruce  AnthL>ny    Bartlesvllle 

Mason    Dennis  Rav    Cushlng 

McElreath   Randall  Lee.  Midwest  City 

McGee.  George  William.  Oklahoma  Cltv. 

Melxner.  Edwin  George.  Alva 

Miller.  Carl  Robert    Elk  City 

Miller,  Charles  Daniel    Wewoka. 

Mock    Donald  Hay    Tonkawa 

Moffett   James  Del  tun.  Midwest  City. 

Moore    Terry  Englebert    Canton 

Morris,  Michael  Euk;ene.  Lawton 

Mount.  Charley  Le  Mear   Norman 

Newfleld    Jimmy  Charles.  Wynnewood. 

Pal-.cheka.  Hubert  Carlos   Indlahomo. 

Patterson.  Jerry  Leroy    ChecotAh 

Prltohard.  John  Lee   Oklahoma  City 

Ranstead.  James  Ferry.  Miami 

Raymond.  Robert  Kenneth  Oklahoma  City. 

Reynolds   Earnest  Lane.  Hartshorne. 

Riley    Larry  Lloyd.  Midwest  City. 

R<->len,  Samuel  Floyd.  Idabel 

Shafer,  Francis  Loe.  Jr  ,  Newklrk. 

Shearer   Don  Tyrone   Oklahoma  City. 

Shields   Ronald  Wavne.  Enid 

Shoopm.m.  Kennetu  Doyle.  Oklahoma  City. 

Smith,  Ricky  Dovie,  Tulsa 

Snodgrass.  Jack  Lee    Perry 

Street.  Lenard.  Jr     HoldenMlIe 

Taylor    Larry    Broken  Bow 

Thomas.  .Michael  Howard.  Pawnee 

Thompson.  Ronald  Eugene.  Oklahoma  City. 

Tiffany.  John  Michael    .Norman 

Tlfft.  Danny  William.  Sapulpa 

CmdensttK-k.  Michael  Lane.  Ames. 

Ware  Orten  Lee.  Jenks 

Webb,  BUI  Alan,  Hlplev 

Wll-son.  Billy  Leo.  Calumet 

Woolsey.  Jack  Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 

.Vatv 
Belt  Cecil  Delbert.  Jr  .  Duncan 
Blevins.  Richard  Lewis.  Tulsa 
Cross.  Sammy  Joe.  Hominy 
Going.  Wallace.  Watson 
Roy.  Billy  Duaiie   Oklahoma  City 
Wllleford.  Franklin  Patrlr.  Lawnon. 
Williams.  Jerry  Leonard.  Plcher, 

OREGON 

Army 
Akin.  Richard  Arthur.  Jr    Albany. 
Allen   Melvln  Arlelgh.  Lake.slde 
.Anderson   Franklin  Vance   P  inland. 
Ball.  Leslie  .\rnold.  Pendleton 
Barrett.  David  Morris.  Sheridan 
Bartell   Michael  Richard   Portland. 
Bartholomew.  Rcjger  Jay   P. inland. 
Berge.  .tames  .Maynard   Portland. 
BlocK.  William  John.  .MUviaukie 
Bowdlsh   Keven  Wayne.  Reedsport 
Brehni.  Tommy  Joe.  Uklah. 
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Brockman.  John  Nelson.  Monroe 
Brown,  John  Patrick.  Bend 
Burkhart.  Ronald  Wayne.  Albany. 
Butler  Kenneth  Doran.  Portland. 
Caiitii   P'elipe  .Ir    Gervals 
Carl.son  James  Blaln,  Lakevlew 
Cavanaugh.  Richard  Fred.  Portland 
Chloupek.  .Melvln  Eugene.  Salem. 
Clark   David  I^roy.  Portland 
Cochran.  Paul  Jefferey.  Philomath 
Cole.  Jerry  Jerome.  Oakland 
Collins.  .Michael  Stephen.  Medford. 
Colquhoun.  Ted  D  .  Portland 
Cox  James  William.  PrlnevlUe 
Dlmmltt,  Frank  Robert,  Portland 
Eagleson.  Robert  William.  EddyvUle. 
Edge   Dennis,  Eugene.  Rainier 
Elliott ,  Arthur  Floyd.  Salem 
Evans,  Curtis  Nell.  Gladstone 
Evans   David  Lynn.  Klamath  Falls. 
Pinch.  Terry  Dean.  Portland 
Fray   Earl  Richard.  Portland 
Olfford   Larry  Howard.  Portland 
Gonsalves.  George  Greart.  CorvalUs 
Oorham.  .Marc  Charles.  Portland. 
Gray.  Richard  Paul.  Roseburg 
Greentleld.  Guy  Emery,  Portland 
Gulllxson,     Richard     Owen.    Mllton-F.'ee- 
water 

Harden   Donald  I..ewls.  Gresham 
Hatcher.  Charles  Laverne,  Portland 
Hebert,  Melvln  Derward.  Jr  .  Seaside 
Hess,  James  Donald.  Gaston 
Hills.  Earl  H  .  Troutsdale 
Holcomb.  John  Noble.  Richland. 
Hughes.  Thomas  Steven.  Baker, 
lannetta.  Larry  Albert.  MUwaukle. 
Johnson.  David  Allen.  Eugene 
Kempke,  Santford  Bernard.  Roseburg. 
Korsmyer.  Oary  Robert.  Beaverton 
Layton.  Jon  Walter.  III.  McMlnnvllle. 
Les.seg.  James  Alfred,  Portland 
Lowery,  James  Allen.  Port  Orford. 
Martin.  James  Einmett.  Portland. 
Mathews.  FVank  James,  Ontario 
McCIeilan.  Bruce  Mayo.  Blodgett. 
McClure.  Dwayne  Charles.  Portland 
.Miner.  .Steven  Jay,  Portland 
Moore.  Paul  Martin.  Sandy 
Neher.  Robert  William.  Portland. 
Nelson,  Grady  Ray,  Coos  Bay 
Partsatas.  Terryl  Glenn.  .Medford. 
Plaep.  Alfred  Edgar.  Jr  .  Myrtle  Point 
Post.  Karl  Walter,  Portland 
Rhodes,  Gary  Arthur.  Aloha 
Rlchter.  Dale  Ray.  Sweet  Home 
Rltzau   .August  Karl.  Clackamas 
Roesner.  Dana  Hyland.  Portland 
Rogers  Scott  Cameron.  Portland 
Shipley.  Roger  William.  McMlnnvilIe 
Slane.  Ronald  Allen.  Lincoln  City 
Smith.  Everett  Harold.  Jr  .  Portland 
Sellers.  Francis  Craig.  Portland 
Stratton.  MUo  Hersey.  Culp  Creek 
Strohm.  Timothy  Lawrence.  Enterprise. 
Stuart   Edward  Harold.  Eugene 
Taylor.  Jack  Clinton.  Sprlngheld 
Terrell.  Gordon  Lee.  Gervais 
Traser.  Richard  Eugene,  .McMlnnvllle 
Van  .Avery,  Ronald  FYancls,  Portland 
Vaughn,  Herbert  Lee.  Portland 
Vlestenz.  Kreg  Arthur.  Eugene 
Webb.  .Michael  William.  .Monmouth 
Wheeler.  John  Clark,  Eugene 
White,  Loren  Douglas.  Salem 
Williams.  Thomas  Henry,  Klamath  Falls, 
Wood,  Joe  Irvin,  Prlneviue 
Woods,  Patrick  Leonard.  Oregon  City 

Air    Force 
Badley,  James  Lindsay.  HermLstlon 
Ferguson.  Wayne  .^rdell.  Milton  Freewater 

Marine  Co'ps 
.Allen.  Terry  Lee,  North  Bend 
Baughnian,  Wesley  Gene,  Dallas 
Beckwiih,  William  .Arnold,  Eugene, 
Beddoe,  Paul  Melvln,  Jr  .  .Medford 
Bellamy.  Paul  Robert.  Portland 
Bergeron,  Douglas  Hugh.  Tillamook. 
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OREGON — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Blanchard,  David  Melvln,  Glendale. 
Boyce.  John  Merton.  Central  Point. 
Brown,  Lester  Eugene.  Portland. 
Burgard.  Paul  Edward,  Portland, 
Caldwell.  James  Bruce.  Portland. 
Carter.  Bruce  Landon.  Milton  Freewater. 
Chambers.  Christopher  Lee,  Molalla. 
Clarke.  Robert  Wayne.  West  Linn. 
Coats.  Charles  Thomas.  Klamath  Palls. 
Couch.  Michael  Alfred.  Pacific  City. 
Cram.  Roy  Robert,  Idanha. 
C  raun.  Gale  Eugene,  Portland. 
Uedmore,  Gerald  Glen,  Jr  ,  Portland. 
Deland,  Jimmy  Lynn,  Albany. 
Drew,  Kenneth  Lee,  Portland. 
Uyreson.  Donald  Lee.  Portland. 
Kmery.  Donald  Carlton,  Portland. 
F^ndlay.  Robert  Bruce,  Portland 
Klotcher.  Bruce  James,  Eugene. 
Freeman.  Walter  David,  Gladstone. 
Oolz.  James  Roland,  Eugene. 
Gray.  Terry  Adam,  Portland, 
Haddock,  Arthur,  Irving. 
Hames.  Henry  McNeal  T..  Jr.,  Portland. 
Heckman,      Lawrence      Eugene,      Cottage 
Gn  ve 
Huikka,  Gerald  Allen,  Albany. 
Hoage.  Gerald  Curtis,  Portland. 
Hoyez,  James  Kenneth,  Albany, 
Inilah,  Jack  Selwyn.  CorvalUs. 
Jeremiah,  Randall  Craig,  Portland. 
Jones.  Cecil  Lee,  Grants  Pass. 
Kesiler.  Gary  Lyle.  Oregon  City. 
Kilgore,  Danny  Ray,  Myrtle  Point. 
King.  George  Louis,  Jr.,  Clatskanie, 
Klawltter.  William  Richard,  Bend. 
Lloyd,  Daniel  Edward,  Astoria. 
L.iker.  Rickle.  Portland 
Mickelson.  Dennis  Erwin,  Eugene. 
Moore.  Ronald  Stanley,  Salem. 
Morris.  Robert  J  .  Scotts  Mills. 
Oliver.  Michael  Dee,  CorvalUs. 
Pearson,  William  Delbert.  Portland. 
Peterson.  Robert  Lee.  Portland. 
P.-  ner.  .Monte  Gale,  Sutherlln. 
Prather,  Ronald  Robert,  Jr,,  Cave  Junction. 
Ross.  David  Lyle,  Springfield. 
R'lwden.  John  Wayne,  Jacksonville. 
Si'.isbury.  James  Russell,  Lebanon, 
Schauermann,  Arthur  Garry,  Forest  Grove. 
Schrlver.  Thomas  Clyde,  Saiem. 
Shepherd.  Peter  Merrill,  Portland, 
P.hively,  Dennis  Carl,  Coos  Bay. 
St,iples.  Gregory  Joe,  Grants  Pass. 
.Steele,  Robert  Charles,  Sutherlln. 
.Stenberg,  Jern,'  Oscar,  Klamath  Falls. 
T.tvlor,  Steven  E^arl,  Portland, 
Teetor.  John  Harold.  Medford. 
Thompson,  Robert  Bruce,  Grants  Pass. 
Trout.  Michael  Richard,  Portland. 
Turner,  Michael  Glenn,  McMlnnvllle. 
Whisnan,  James  Carl,  Medford. 
Williams,  Terry  Allen,  Bandon. 
Wllloughby.  Jimmy  Stewart,  Portland. 
Wilson.  Michael  Lance.  Eugene. 
Wr.son.  William  Larry.  CoqulUe. 
Youngman.  Paul  Arnold,  Sllete. 

Navy 
Johnson.  Charles  Eugene,  Toledo. 
Kmvon.  Rodney  Edwin,  Roseburg, 
Kurttl,  Stephen  William,  Salem. 
Peters,  Rodney  Walter,  Grants  Pass. 
Pochel.  Gerald  Dever.  Otis. 
Romanskl.  James  Henry,  Portland. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Army 
.\braham.  James  Joseph,  Duquesne. 
Adams.  Lee  Scott,  Pottstown. 
Ahern.  Raymond  Joseph.  Jr..  Philadelphia. 
Aleshlre.  Kenneth  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Allen.  Roy,  Philadelphia. 
•■Mlessle,  Joseph.  North  East. 
•Althouse.  Earl  Irvln.  Myerstown. 
Anderson.  George  John,  Philadelphia, 
Anderson,  James  Albert,  Chester. 
•Anderson.  John  H.,  Jr.,  Wellsville. 
Anderton,  Samuel  Lee,  Seneca. 
Anello,  Bruce  Francis,  Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Continued 
Army 
Arey,  WllUam  Novak.  AUentown 
Ault,  Daniel  Lee,  MountvlUe 
Ayers,  Dennis  Michael,  East  Conemaugh, 
Ayers,  George  Bernard,  Wilkes  Barre 
Bahl,  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Baker,  Jerald  Lavern,  LaceyvUle. 
Bakewell,  Ronald  Charles,  East  MlUsboro. 
Barnes,  David  Thomas,  AUentown. 
Barrlck,  Harold  Eugene,  Newvllle. 
Barron,  John  Eldrew,  Homestead. 
Bartholomew,  David  Russell.  KresgeviUe. 
Bartholomew.  Harry  Robert,  Pittsburgh. 
Beam,  Roger  Leroy,  Fair  Oaks 
Beatty,  Jerry  Allen,  Shlrleysburg 
Beaumont,  Warren  Martin,  Langhorne. 
Beck.  Richard  James,  Pittsburgh. 
Behan,  William  Gerald,  Philadelphia. 
Bellettl,  Anthony  John,  Bethlehem. 
Belsar,  Kenneth  Ray,  McClellandtown. 
Bennett,  Joseph  Richard,  TltusvlUe. 
Bitting,  Jack,  Philadelphia. 
Blxler,  Martin  Edward,  Glen  Rock. 
Blevins,  Lural  Lee,  III,  Philadelphia. 
Bollinger,  Neal  George,  Palmerton 
Bondrowskl,  Darrel  Anthony,  Boothwyn. 
Bongartz,  Charles  Joseph,  Pittsburgh. 
Boothe,  Bay  Benton,  Monaca. 
Bowers,  William  James,  Koppel 
Bowman,  Lester  Elwood,  Jr  ,  Lykens. 
Boyle,  James  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Bradford,  Leonard  Edward,  Tyrone. 
Breece,  WUliam  Warren.  Jr..  MorrisvUle. 
Breeden,  WlUiam  Raymond,  MeadvlUe 
Brelghtmyer,  William  Dennl,  Ford  City. 
Brenker,  Eckhardt  Gerhard,  York. 
Brldgeford,  WUUam  Mlchae,  Philadelphia. 
Brlnzo,  Andrew  J.,  Ill,  Chester. 
Bromley,  Albert  Leroy,  Chester. 
Brooks,  John  Richard.  Pittsburgh. 
Brown,  Lawrence  James,  Turtle  Creek. 
Brown,  William  Leroy,  Philadelphia. 
Brulte,  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Brunn.  William  Edward.  Wllkes-Barre. 
Burke,  Earl  Frederick.  Uniontown. 
Burns,  Bernard  John.  Jr..  York. 
Butler.  Doyle  Leroy,  Jr..  Rimersburg. 
Campbell,  Ronald  Jacob,  Philadelphia. 
Campos.  Michael  William,  Burgettstown. 
Cannon,  Kevin  George,  Pittsburgh. 
Cannon,  Robert  Earl.  Media. 
Carr,  Dennis  Robert,  Pittsburgh. 
Carroll,  James  Richard,  Mlddletown. 
Cartney,  Patrick  Cyril,  TltusvlUe. 
Casey,  David  Warrington,  Carlisle. 
Cashley,  John  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Cashman,  Harold  Edward,  Jr  ,  Hatboro. 
Cassidy,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Chambers,  Robert  John,  Philadelphia, 
Charles,  Francis,  Scranton. 
Childress,  Robert  Morris,  Norrlstown. 
Cieslelka,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  Eddington. 
Clmorelli.  John  Joseph.  Jr..  Philadelphia 
Clampflfer.  Robert  Lee,  Cornwells  Heights. 
Coleman.  Peter  Michael.  Edensburg. 
CulUns.  Edward  W.,  Ill,  Verona. 
Collins,  James  Gilbert.  Pittsburgh. 
Concannon,  James  P.,  Jr..  Morton 
Conley,  WUUam  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 
ConUn.  Richard  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Conti,  Anthony  Noah,  Pittsburgh 
Cook.  Thomas  Ray,  Jr.,  Greencastle. 
Coon.  Jesse  James,  Sharon. 
Cosgrlff,  Paul  Leonard,  West  Chester. 
Covington.  Rory  Arn.  Philadelphia. 
Coyle,  Gerald.  Scranton. 
Cramer.  James  Wallace,  Camp  Hill. 
Creep.  Guy  Bare,  Jr..  Y'ork. 
Crescenz,  Michael  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Crlswell,  James  Joseph,  Red  Lion. 
Crlswell,  Richard  K,  III,  Hummelstown. 
Crone.  Gary  Lee.  York. 
Cropper,  Ray  D.,  Philadelphia. 
CuUen,  Richard  Ivory,  Greensburg. 
Cushman,  Kenneth  George,  Finleyville. 
Daniels,  Francis  Anthony  M.,  Philadelphia, 
Davidson,  WllUam  James,  Jr,,  CcatesviUe, 
Davis,  Martin  Joseph.  Patton 
DayhofT,  Ralph  Paul,  Harrlsburg. 
Deeny,  Michael  Francis,  III,  Levlttown. 
Degerolamo.  Anthony,  Jr.,  Wheatland. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued 

Army 
Dell,  Kenneth  John.  East  Vandergrlft 
Derrlco.  Jack  Edward.  Bethlehem 
Devor.  Kenneth  Lee,  Walnut  Bottom. 
DeWltt,  David  Eugene.  Lancaster 
Dick,  WUUam  Edward.  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Dlehl,  Dana  Edward.  Shlppensburg 
DitTenderfer.  Terry  Eugene.  York 
Dillman,  Wayne  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
Doddy.  Victor  Louis.  Bethlehem 
Donohue.  Francis  David.  New  Castle 
Dorchak,  George  Robert,  Johnstown. 
Doyle.  Joseph  Clarence.  Butler 
Drake,  Donald  Joseph,  Mount  Union. 
Dubbs.  Raymond.  Arthur  Bellefonte 
Dunlap,  John  Turner,  III,  PeastervlUe 
Durant,  Willie,  Philadelphia 
Easton,  David  Stearns.  Pittsburgh, 
Ebert.  Charles  D.mdrldge.  Pittsburgh 
Elsenhart,  Guy  Lee.  Lake  Ariel 
Elsenhower,  WUUam  Jack.  Trout  Run 
Ellis,  Adolphus,  Aliquippa 
Eltrlngham,  William  David.  Branchdale. 
Palk.  Richard  William.  Walnutport, 
Fawks.  Ernest  Eugene.  Altoona. 
Fedor,  Terrence  Eugene.  AUentown. 
Feeman,  James  Oscar,  Roaring  Spring 
Fey,  Glenn  Thomas,  Ashlev. 
Pine,  Norman  Ellsworth.  Jr..  Milton, 
Fisher,  James  Roy,  Star  Junction 
Foley,  Robert  John  Joseph,  Norrlstown 
Fox,  John  WlUiam.  Conshohocken 
Prantz,  Larry  Edward.  Punxsutawnev 
Frey,  William  Austin.  York. 
Prey,  WUUam  Joseph.  .Monroevllle. 
Fritz,  Martin  Charles.  Macungle. 
FuUerton.  Fred  Samuel.  Jr..  York. 
Pyock,  Terry  Louis.  Indiana. 
Galata.  John  Michael.  Greensburg 
Gallagher,  Joseph  Thomas,  Philadelphia, 
Gamber.  Robert  Allen,  Y'ork 
Gault.  Alan  Robert.  McKees  Rocks. 
Gay,  Curtis  Taylor,  -McKeesport 
Gearhart,  Donald  Lee.  Pittsburgh, 
Glambrone,  Richard  Lawrence,  Norrlstown 
Gibble,  Alvln  Ralph.  Lancaster, 
Gigliotti.  Michael.  Johnsonburg. 
Gingery.  John  Bernard,  Carlisle. 
Gles,  Donald  Richard.  Spring  Grove. 
Gleason,  Larry  Fred.  HarlevsviUe. 
Gleixner,  WlUiam  Allen,  .Mechanlcsburg, 
Glorioso.  John  Anthonv,  Lansdale. 
Golebiewskl.  Flonald  Prank.  Pittsburgh. 
Gorman,  Henry  William.  Philadelphia. 
Gough.  Linwood.  Philadelphia. 
Grasser.  Harold  PhiUip,  Manns  Choice 
Grass!,  Lawrence  Gary,  Bradford. 
Gray,  George  Albert.  Philadelphia. 
Gray,  Harold  Paul.  Coraopolis 
Grine.  Paul  Ray,  Stoystown 
Guest.  Douglas  Willard  Jr..  Pottstown. 
Guy  Leonard  Allen.  Darby, 
Haas.  Ray  Ira.  Pennsburg 
Hamilton.  Foster,  Philadelphia. 
Hamilton,  George  W..  Jr..  Philadelphia 
Harah,  Frank  A.,  Pittsburgh. 
Harbaugh,  Roy  Arben,  Jr..  Dauphin. 
Hargrove,  Lane  Kornegay,  Wvndmoor 
Harner,  Richard  Edward.  Jr,' Chester. 
Hawkins,  Wayne,  R.,  Pittsburgh 
Haynes,  Albert  Randell.  Philadelphia. 
Henderson,  Robert  Michael,  Folcroft 
Hershey,  Charles  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 
Hertrlck,  Donald  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Hewlett,  James  Joseph,  BeUvlew 
Hill,  Ronald  Lee,  Palmyra. 
Hilte,  Frank  Elton.  Danboro. 
Himes,  Lloyd  Allen,  Rimersburg. 
Hinkle,  Terry  Richard,  Bloomsburg. 
Hinnant.  Benjamin  Lowell,  Philadelphia, 
Holland,  Gary  David,  Quakertown 
Holzapfel,  Norbert  Paul.  Pittsburgh. 
Homer,  Ernest  Craig.  Oil  City. 
Hornbaker,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Mercersburg, 
Houston,  WilUam  Joseph,  Bethlehem. 
Hudson.  Joseph  Robert.  Jr  .  Norrlstown. 
Jester,  Thomas  Story,  Carnegie. 
Johnson.  James.  Jr  .  Eddystone. 
Johnson.  Gary  Francis.  Wexford 
Johnston.  Robert  Patrick   Lock  Haven. 
Jones.  Gregory.  Philadelphia.  * 
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ro»^»ST^.vA^fIA — continued 
Army 
Jonm.  Richard  Joseph.  Jr  .  AUport. 
Jones.  Robert  Nelson.  Delta 
Jones.  Roosevelt.  Philadelphia 
Julius.  Wmiam  P  .  Ill,  Erie 
Kalraltls.  Prancts.  Polcroft 
Kalelklnl.  Theodore  K  .  Jr  ,  Levittown. 
Kaplafka,  Michael  John.  Mahanoy  City. 
Karras.  James  Michael.  Pittsburgh 
Kelsllng,  Dervln  John.  Ephrata. 
Keller.  Raymond  K  .  Jr  ,  Petersburg. 
Kelly.  Gregory  Richard.  North  Ea«t 
Kendra.  George  John.  West  Hazelton 
Kephart.  Russell  Edward.  Lewlstown 
Kerchner.  Robert  Bard.  Pittsburgh 
Kldd.  Victor  Elden.  Bedford 
Klnard.  Lester  Stephen.  Seven  Valleys 
Klrchner.  John  Henry  Jr  .  Lancaster 
Kissinger.  Harold  James   PotUvlUe 
Kite.  Harry  Turner.  Jr  .  PhUadelphla. 
Kltzer.  Carl  Sanford.  Scranton. 
Klein.  George  Paul.  Pittsburgh 
Kline.  James  Joseph,  PhKadelphia. 
Kowalskl.  Robert  Joseph.  Chester 
KraynaJc.  James  Clyde   ConnellsvUle 
Knil.  Brian  Stuart.  Towanda 
Kublca.  Thomas  Michael.  Smock 
KuU.  Joseph  John.  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Kjintz.  Richard  Lorraine.  Punxsulawney. 
L4igp.  George  Wayne.  Elizabeth 
Laahlnsky.  Stephen  M  .  Jr  .  Newton  Square. 
Latach.  David  Rudolph.  Philadelphia 
Lederer.  Anthony  Joseph.  Pittsburgh 
Lennard.     Benjamin     Edwin.     Jr  .     Hills- 
borough. 

Lhota.  Robert  .Allan.  Moneesen 
Llttlejohn,  Gregory  La  wren.  Norrlstown 
Lodlse.  Joseph  Prancls.  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Lordl.  Louis  Robert.  North  Wales 
Lynn.  Richard  Robert.  Bethlehem 
Lyons.  John  Michael.  Philadelphia. 
Lyons.  Thomas  Kevin.  Philadelphia. 
Magrle.  Dennis  Louis.  Havertown 
Mahoney,  Michael  Thomas.  Totwanda. 
Manglolardo.  Michael  Antho.  Reading. 
Martin.  George  Roland.  Philadelphia. 
Martin.  John,  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Mason.  William  Paul.  Horsham 
Matarazzl,  John  Joseph.  Jr  .  Lebanon 
Matthews.  Robert  William.  Upper  Darby 
Matylewlcr.  Leo  John.  Scranton 
McAleer.  James  K..  n.  BrldgevUle 
McCahan.  Walter  Lee.  Harrlsburg. 
McClar/.  Benjamin  Frankll.  Philadelphia. 
McCormlck.  Robert  Patrick.  Wastgrove 
McCuUough.  Alfred.  Cambra. 
McDonough.  James  Robert.  Unlontown. 
McGlnnls.  Leonard  David.  Chester 
McGlnty.  Lawrence  Michael.  Philadelphia. 
McHugh.  John  J  .  Lansdowne 
McLaughlin.  William  Lee.  Hookstown 
Melnlck.  Pete.  Yatesboro. 
Melnyk.  Joseph  James.  Jr  .  Burgettstown. 
Merschel.  Lawrence  James.  Wayne 
Mlhordln.  Donald  Stephen,  Sharon. 
Miller.  Dennis  J  ,  Pottstown 
MllUkan.  John  Russell.  Quakertown. 
Mitchell,  Byron  Joseph,  New  Paris 
Monlsmlth.  Wayne  Eugene.  Carlisle. 
Moore.  Michael  Keith.  Philadelphia. 
Moore.  Robert  Irvin.  Hatfield 
Moran.  Bruce  Jamee.  Duquesne. 
Moran.  John  William.  Pittsburgh. 
Morrison.  Jamee  Albert.  Irwin 
Morrlssey.  James  Juseph.  Philadelphia 
Mowory   Robert  Allen.  Lancaster 
Moyer   Barry  Lee.  Reinholds 
MulUns.  Edward  Patrick.  Bethlehem 
Murphy   John  Paul.  Conshohcx-ken 
Mutter    .\lvin  George.  Boyertown 
Nafe.  Timothy  Mark.  Strausstown. 
Nahodll.  Donald  .\  ,  Jr  .  Shamokln 
Nicholson,  Cieorge  James.  Reynoldsvllle 
Nltka.  Joseph  Stanley.  Philadelphia 
Nixon.  Robert  John.  Paoll. 
Noden.  Timothy  Jcieeph,  L::iwc>od 
Nolan.  Charles  Albert   Jr  ,  Philadelphia 
Noland.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Chester 
Null.  Ricky  Lee.  Lemoyne 
ODonnell.  John  Thomas.  Philadelphia 


p«NNSTXvANiA — oontlnued 

Army 

OToole.  Peter  Joseph.  Pittsburgh 

Oakes.  Jack  Wayne.  Kennerdell 

Ochs.  Valentine  Ambrose   Sandy  Lake. 

Olszewski   John  Michael.  Philadelphia. 

Onderko  John  Patrick.  Monessen 

Orison.  Louis  James.  Burgettstown. 

Oscelus.  John  Albert.  Pittsburgh. 

Osutln.  Joseph  Lynn.  Pittsburgh. 

Palm.  Allen  Nell.  Greenville 

Park.  Joseph  Conrad.  Jr  .  Horsham. 

Parola.  Jay  Wayne.  Charlerol 

Pass.  John.  III.  McKees  Rocks 

Passanante.  WllUivm  James.  Pittsburgh. 

Patr.cca   .\nthony  Pasqu.ile   Irwin 

Patterson.  Robert  Dcwayne.  Laechburg. 

Pentland.  .lames  Douglas.  Pittsburgh. 

People.  Jamee  Dale,  Altoona. 

Perr:na.  Robert  Richard.  Wilkes  Barre. 

Platowskl.  Robert  J  .  Philadelphia 

Plconl.  Pletm    Hannastown. 

PoUcastro.  Mark  Edward.  Renovo 

Porter.  Jamee  Prank,  Warrington. 

Porter.  Timothy  Michael.  Pittsburgh. 

Powers.  James  Wlllard.  Jr  .  Luyalbanua. 

Pretnar.  Allen  John.  Euclid 

Price.  Arnold  W  .  Philadelphia 

Price.  Rodney  .\llen.  New  Enterprise. 

Probst.  Delmar  Wayne.  Erie 

Rauber.  William.  Wheatland 

Reale.  John  Battute.  III.  Philadelphia. 

Reed.  Giiry  Dewayne.  Lyndora. 

Reed.  John  Bruce.  Mllford. 

Reed.  Scott  Douglas.  Reading 

Reeder.  Edward  James.  Boothwyn. 

Rees.  William  Allen.  Drexel  Hill. 
Reeves.  M   Raymond.  Bristol. 
Relgle.  Aaron  Henry.  Hershey 
Remper.  Gerald  Neal.  Terentuxn. 
Reynolds.  Robert  Michael.  Imperial. 
Rice.  Jack  Walter.  New  Enterprise. 
Richardson.  James.  Philadelphia. 
Rlsner.  Wayne  Eric   Philadelphia. 
Rltchey.  Clair  F  .  Jr  .  Everett. 
RltJilck   Edwaid.  Austin 
Rodman.  David.  B    Hanover 
Rodriguez.  Luuls.  Ambrldge 
Rogers.  Kenneth  Lee  Pittsburgh 
Romlg.  Leroy  Henry,  McClure 
Rosen wald.  Robert  John.  McKees  Rocks. 
Roush.  Rjnnle  Ray   Pnrt  Trevorton 
Rowe.  Ernest  Leroy  Waynesboro. 
Runk.  Gary  Wesley.  Gettysburg 
Russo,  Thomas  Peter.  New  Castle. 
Rylee.  James  Sidney.  Glenmoore. 
Saldanu.  Richard  E  .  Saltsburg 
Sandberg.  Charles  H  .  Philadelphia 
Santiago.  Angelo  Carmelo.  Philadelphia. 
Satterwhiie.  Ruffln  J  .  Jr  .  Pittsburgh. 
.Sauble.  Martin  G  .  Jr  ,  Manheim 
Schaffer.  Blaine  Clarence.  Slatedale 
Schall.  Charles  Nelson.  Jr  .  Templeton 
Schell.  Randy  Stephen.  Mt  Wolfe. 
Schermunn   Herman  William.  Pittsburgh. 
Schramm,  Christopher  Josep.  Palrless  Hills 
Schroeder.  Timothy  Richard.  Bethlehem. 
Schuitz.  George  Joseph.  PottsvlUe 
Schwelghofer.  Reed  Jav   Honesdale 
Scolt.  James  Bernard.  Philadelphia 
Secrest.  Edward  William.  Philadelphia. 
Selbert.  William  Robert.  Pittsburgh 
Sell,  Clifford  Lloyd.  Palmerton 
Seltzer  Jackie  Ralph.  Hamburg 
Sentm;in.  Donald  W.irren    Forty  Fort. 
Seth.  Charles  William   Ambrldge 
Sherokf.  Juhn  Richard  Jr  ,  Morrlsdale. 
Shlller   .\lbert    Easton 
Sllfee.  James  Everett.  Unlondale 
Slnimfvns,  Rlchiird  Stanley.  Ephrata. 
Simons.  David  Richard.  Huntingdon  Valley. 
Skunda.  Frmiind.  Ptttston 
Slu-ssear   .Mt-x.mder  Martin.  Mooslc 
Smith.  .Albert  Edwin.  Clalrtun 
Smith,  Charles  Frank   t:iUabeth 
Smith   Harold.  New  Paris 
Smith.  Raymond  Julius.  Philadelphia. 
Smith,  Ronald  Carlton.  Hatboro 
Smith  William  R.  .bert,  Pittsburgh 
Snell    Herbert  Donald.  New  Mllford 
Snell   M 're  Edward.  Erie 
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Army 
Sopko.  Robert  Michael.  Bethlehem 
Sovlzil,  Robert  James.  Pottstown. 
Spangler.  Stanley.  E  .  Jr  .  York 
Spear.  Edward  Bruce.  Philadelphia 
Sprinkle.  Thomas  Thoma.  Mechanlcsburg 
Sproule.  William  C  .  Jr  .  Polcroft 
Stancell   James.  Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Standi.  Reginald  Alfonso.  Bristol 
Stanley.  Michael  John.  Philadelphia 
Stell   James  Arthur.  Point  Marlon 
Stepsle,  Ronald  Stevens,  Boyertown 
Stiles.  Donald  Laveren,  Coudersport 
StlUey.  Ronald  Joseph.  Llbrarv 
Stltely.  Carl  Michael.  Milton 
Stockton.  Clifford  Geoffre  Chester 
Strothers.  Thomas  P  ,  Jr  ,  Philadelphia 
Stys,  Stanley  Albert.  Johnstown 
Sudlesky.  Thomas  FYancls.  Susquehanna 
Sugden.  William  James.  Verona 
Sullivan,  Pierre  Leroy,  Chambersburg 
Szoszorek.  Gerald  James,  Erie 
Taylor.  Oris  Camlllus.  Philadelphia 
Thlroway.  Patrick  James.  Jr  .  Phlladelnlu. 
Thomas  William  Arthur.  Jr  ,  HavertoAii 
Thompson,  Charles  Michael.  New  Prefci  m 
Thornton.  James  V'lncent.  Phlladelphui 
Tinker  Norman  Lee.  Dubois 
Toal.  .Alonzo  Jr  .  Havertown 
Torres.  Robert.  Philadelphia 
Tredlnnlck.  Charles  Nichol.  Dallas. 
Truance.  Francis  Patton.  Mahaffey 
Urbanskl.  Ronald  Michael.  Plttston 
Van  Artsdalen  Clifford.  DA  .  PUimsteatU  lUe 
Van     Blarcom.     Richard     Willi.     Columbia 
Cross  Roads, 

Vannoy.  Dan  Page.  Landenberg 
Waller.  James.  Philadelphia. 
Walls.  Ronald  Ray.  Lewlstown. 
Ward.  Patrick  Edward.  Philadelphia 
Warren.  Thomas  .Allen.  Albion 
Warslng.  Charles  Grafflous.  Saxton. 
Weaver.  Ronald  Lee.  Quakertown 
Welch.  Donald  Walter.  Tyrone. 
Weleskl.  Martin  W  .  III.  Cabot. 
Weltz.  Herbert  F  .  Jr  .  Glbsonla 
Wentz.  Donald  Ray.  Drexel  Hill 
Wenzler.  Joseph  R. .  Lebanon 
Wescott.  Frederick  DevlUa.  Nelson. 
Whltmore.  Gregory  Brian.  Camp  Hll!. 
Wlldman,  Miles  Gregory,  Conshohocken 
Wilson,  David  Ralph,  Oreland. 
Wilson.  Robert  AUyn.  Pittsburgh. 
Wise.  James  Leroy.  Jr..  Big  Run 
Wltko,  Daniel  Andrew,  Plymouth 
WUkowskl,  Dennis  Edward.  Shenandoah 
Wolfe,  FYank  Jesse.  WescosvlUe 
Wood.  Donald  Charles,  Philadelphia. 
Woods.  Robert  M  .  Philadelphia 
Worley.  William  Paul.  Altoona 
Wright.  Paul  Thomas.  Willow  Grove 
Wright.  Robert  Richard  Jr  .  Hatboro 
Yarblnltz.  Bernard  Francis.  Johnstown 
York.  Larry  Lee.  Trumbauersville 
Zboyovskl.  James  Robert.  Erie. 
Zeigler.  Roger  David.  Yeagertown. 
Zlegler.  Steven  William.  Zellenople. 

Air  Force 
Ballou.  Charles  Davison.  Lancaster. 
Greene.  Bruce  Brlant.  Wynnewood 
Hepler.  Prank  Monroe.  Glenslde 
Hoffm.in.  Lynn  Arthur.  Sewlckley 
Hopper.  Richard  Whan.  New  Castle 
Kittle.  Prederlck  Martin.  WlUiamsport 
Margie  Thomas  Joseph.  New  Philadelphia. 
Piatt   Robert  Lloyd.  LernysvUle 
Whltteker,  Richard  Lee.  Easton 

.Hartne  Corps 
.Allen.  James  Joseph.  Philadelphia 
Alwliie,  Ray  Ernest.  Natrona 
Andrews.  Dennis  Dee.  Pittsburgh 
Antonace,  John.  Jr  .  Lower  Burrell 
.Atherton.  Frank  William.  Templeton 
Auen.  David  Oliver.  Blalrsvllle. 
Baker.  Bernard  Gerald.  Coraopolls 
Baker.  Donald.  Philadelphia 
Balklt.  Donald.  Bethlehem. 
Bancroft.  Philip  Sean.  Pittsburgh. 
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Beadle.  Harry  Joseph.  Jr..  Philadelphia. 

Beanner.  Robert  Randolph,  New  Alexan- 
dria. 

Beck.  James  Robert,  Cresson 

Beers.  Edward  Nelson,  Palrless  Hills. 

Belancln.  George  John,  Philadelphia. 

Benlgnl.  Alfredo.  Polsom. 

Bennett.  Donald  Charles.  Jr..  Sunset  Valley. 

Blelek.  Rudolph  John.  Jr..  North  Braddock. 

Bilbo.  William  John.  Jr  .  New  Brighton. 

Black.  Robert  James.  Jr  .  MonroeTllle. 

Blackwell.  Kenneth.  Pittsburgh. 

Blewltt.  William  A..  Jr.,  Wayne. 

Bloom.  Ronald  Norman.  Clearfield. 

Borrell.  Clifford  Glenn.  Reading. 

Bradley,  John  Allan.  Lilly. 

Branlgan.  Lawrence  Anthony,  Philadelphia. 

Brockman,  Phillip  Uoyd.  Philadelphia. 

Brooklns.  Freddie,  Philadelphia. 

Brown.  David  Lynn,  Ellwood  City. 

Brown.  Roger  Allen.  Parrell 

Brown.  Roger  Thomas.  Kittannlng. 

Brown.  Theodore.  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bruder.  James  Robert.  Allentown. 

Buckley,  Charles  Joseph.  Philadelphia. 

Buckwalter.  Jay  Q.,  Ill,  Manheim. 

Burlan.  Dennis  Wayne.  Allentown. 

Burkhart,  Charles  Kenton.  Jr.,  Greensburg. 

Burentte.  Gary  Ray.  Souderton. 

Bush.  Paul  William.  Greenville. 

Butler.  William  Grant,  Jr.,  Peach  Bottom. 

Campbell,  Donald  Bruce,  Richboro. 

c.unpbell.  William  Roger.  Butler. 

c.irey.  John  Leroy,  Carlisle. 

C.irroll.  Fergus.  Joseph.  Philadelphia. 

C'.irter.  Glenn.  Philadelphia 

Ciuthen.  Caldwell  M..  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Cawley.  James  Patrick.  Scranton. 

C'hrlstman.  Ronald  Steward.  Lehlghton. 

Cay.  James  Henry,  Philadelphia. 

Clayborne,  Milton.  Gay.  Philadelphia. 

Cobb,  Bruce  Alan,  Bradford. 

Cohen.  Louis  George.  Philadelphia. 

Comfort,  Ray  Thomas,  Northumberland, 

Conley,  Gerald  Donald,  Pittsburgh. 

Connor,  Prancls  Joseph,  Clifford. 

Convery,  Joseph  Prancls,  Jr.,  Chester. 

Cook.  Leslie.  Philadelphia. 

Coonon.  Daniel  Jamee.  Lebanon. 

Cron.  Jody  Allen,  Nicholson. 

C'ummlngs.  Thomas  Prancls.  Chester. 

Cunnane.  Dennis  Thomas,  Levlttown. 

Cunningham,  Bruce  Edward,  Bausman. 

D  Amlco.  Philip  Anthony,  Jr.,  PhUadel- 
phi.i 

D.Uton.  Theodore  Hubert,  SharpsvlUe. 

DasUva.  Raymond  M..  Jr..  SwoyersvUle. 

D.iubert,  Edward  Lynn.  Pottsvllle. 

D.iugherty.  James  Alexander.  York. 

Davis.  Joseph  Edward.  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Day,  Edward,  Philadelphia. 

Defazlo.  Phillip  PVank,  Reading. 

Demko.  Leonard  Richard,  PottsvlUe. 

Dennis.  Paul  Leslie,  Cornwells  Heights. 

Devlne.  Prancls  Stanley,  Jr..  Pittsburgh. 

Dickie.  Guy  Douglas.  Pittsburgh. 

Dillon.  Dennis  Earl.  Johnstown. 

Dolby.  Melvln  Lester.  Osceola  Mills. 

Dorsch.  Richard  Stephen,  Pittsburgh. 

Drlvere,  Richard  Joseph.  New  Wilmington. 

Eans.  Lawrence  George.  Dunbar. 

Eckenrode.  David  John,  Bellefonte. 

Edsall.  James,  Honesdale. 

Elcher.  Merle  Clayton,  Jr.,  Smlthfleld. 

Pair.  Ronald,  New  Castle. 

Figueroa.  Michael  Angel.  East  Springfield. 

Fike.  Daniel  Eugene.  Unlontown. 

Flanders.  Danny  George.  Waterford. 

Flyte.  Forrest  Jay,  Pen  Argyl 

Fraker.  Roger  Lee.  Hellam. 

Franklin.  Philip  Gilbert.  Seneca. 

Praniz.  William  David.  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Frazier.  Barry  Lynn.  Jersey  Shore. 

I  Klines.  Bernard  Laverne.  Jersey  Shore. 

U.illagher.  Richard,  Philadelphia. 

Gamble.  Ronald  Richard.  Harrlsburg. 

(Urland.  Marcellus.  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

(iartland.  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 

Qaughan,  Austin  Michael.  Philadelphia. 
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George,  Michael  Theodore.  Erie. 
Gertzen,  Pred,  ZleglervUle, 
Gibson,  William  Terry.  Easton. 
Gllkey,  Timothy  William,  Irwin. 
Graham,  Barry  Lee,  Washington  Boro. 
Grassl,  Clement  John.  Philadelphia. 
Greer,  Wayne  Stevenson.  Trafford. 
Gregory,  Charles  Lester,  Ormsby. 
Gregory,  Prank  Edwin.  Sugargrove. 
Grist,  William  Anthony.  Bessemer. 
Grove.  Stanley  Colvllle.  Pittsburgh. 
Guardlno,  Stephen  Anthony.  Norrlstown. 
Gula,  Paul  Richard,  Sykesville. 
Hagara,  Leslie  Paul,  Saltsburg. 
Haller,  Leroy  Clayton.  Blrdsboro 
Hamilton,  Wayne  David.  Pittsburgh 
Hammel,  Ralph  Lewis.  Duncansvllle. 
Hanklns,  Thomas  Pred.  Pittsburgh. 
Hanks,  Joseph  Henry,  III,  Croydon. 
Hanley,  Richard  Willis,  Philadelphia 
Hannlngs,  William  Elwood,  Lansdale. 
Hannon,  Patrick  Keith.  West  MlfBln 
Harkanson.  James  Phillip.  Philadelphia. 
Harman.  Robert  Henry.  Erie 
Hart.  William  Darryl.  Philadelphia 
Hawk.  Ray  Glenwood,  Nazareth. 
Heagy,  James  William,  Pittsburgh. 
Heard,  James  Cornel,   Philadelphia. 
Hellman,  William  Emory,  York. 
Hester,  William  Walter,   Philadelphia. 
Hlmes,  Bernard  Malcolm,  Anita. 
Hlxson,  Carl  Edward,  Philadelphia. 
Holland,  Clayton  Monroe.  Jr.,  Altoona. 
Hopkins,  David  Lee,  Pittsburgh. 
Houck,  Allen  Paul,  Reading 
Howard,  Horace,  Philadelphia. 
Huber,  Randy  S.,  Reading. 
Huff,  Louis  Howard,  II,  McKeeeport. 
Huff,  William  Edward,  Nazareth. 
Huffman,  Richard  Allen,  Troutvllle. 
Hunter,  Donald  Eugene,  .South  Fork. 
Hutchinson,  Paul  Lee,  Philadelphia, 
lanlerl,  Richard  Joseph,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Isaac,  Rocco  Renell,  Philadelphia. 
Jefferson,  Randolph  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
Jennings,  Thomas  Edward,  Lancaster. 
Jensen,  Robert  Arthur,  Stroudsburg. 
Johnson,  Charles  William,  Philadelphia. 
Johnson,  Dwlgbt  Dawson,  West  Chester. 
Johnson,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Johnston,  Richard  William,  Lock  Haven. 
Kane,  Francis  Xavler,  Philadelphia. 
Kanonczyk,  Richard  Walter,  Erie. 
Kaplan.  Albert,  Philadelphia. 
Kardos,  Joseph  Prancls,  Vandergrlft. 
Kause,  William  Raymond,  Plttston. 
Kelley,  Ronald  James,  Philadelphia. 
Kennedy,  Arlan  Joseph,  Jr..  Reading. 
Kerr,  Richard  Allen,  Pittsburgh. 
Kllderry,  Michael  Joseph,  PhUadelphla. 
Kllllon,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Kloran,  Thomas  Walter.  Luzerne. 
Koman,  Lawrence  Ryland,  Allquippa. 
Kustaborder,  Ronald  Lee,  Altoona. 
Lair,  ElUs  Edward,  Dalton. 
Lamon,  Francis  William,  Jr.,  PhUadelphla. 
Lannon,  Joseph.  Jr.,  Hatboro. 
Larlmore,  John  Richard,  Allquippa. 
Latshaw,  Harry  Kenneth,  Rea. 
Laughlln,  Thomas  William,  Blalrsvllle. 
Lee.  Nate  Prancls,  Hazleton. 
Leed,  Carl  Robert,  West  Falrvlew. 
Undsay,  PhUip  Trieste,  PhUadelphla. 
Link,  George  Arthtn-,  New  Kensington. 
Lowry,  Ronald  Raymond,  Lemont  Furnace. 
Lydon,  Ralph  Joseph,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 
Mack,  Allen  Glenn,  Allentown. 
Malmqulst,  Pierce,  Dlngmans  Perry. 
Malseed,  Frank  James,  Jr..  Roslyn. 
Marino,  Nicholas,  in.  Philadelphia. 
Markel,  James  Calvin.  Jr..  CoatesvlUe. 
Markoekl,     Gerald     Michael,     West     Con- 
shohocken. 

Mastromatteo.  Prank  James.  Upper  Darby. 
McClelland.  James  Richard.  Irwin. 
McCUntock.  Gerald.  Chester. 
McDonald,  Henry,  m,  PhUadelphla. 
McElroy,  John  James,  Karns  City. 
McOrath,  Charles  Francis,  Springfield. 
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McHenry.  Paul  Vincent.  Camp  HUI. 
McHugh.   Timothy  David.   Springfield. 
McNamara.  William  James.  Philadelphia. 
McRae.  Lawrence  Joseph.  Wilkes  Barre. 
McPherson.  Robert  Alan,  Canonsburg. 
Mealy,   David   Howard,   Pittsburgh. 
Melllnger.  Carl  B  ,  Jr  .  Lancaster 
Melton.  Rodney  Wayne.  Wyomlsslng. 
Metzler.  John  Edward.  McKees  Rocks. 
Michaels.  John   Jay.  Gouldsboro. 
MUek.   Martin   Helnrlch.   Philadelphia 
Miller.   Daniel   August.   Pittsburgh 
Miller.  Edward  Charles.  HoUldaysburg. 
Miller.  Phillip  Daniel.  Quakertown. 
Molettiere.  Joseph  Anthony.   North  Wales. 
Monaghan.  Joseph  Thomas.  Philadelphia. 
Morris.   Carl   Michael.   Harrlsburg 
MorrlEon.  Christian  Herman.  Philadelphia. 
Mosso.  Robert  Bruce.  Wellsboro. 
Moyer.  Warren,  Jr  .  Blrdsboro 
Murphy.   Ronald   Jamee.   Lansdale. 
Naugle.  Russell  Wayne.  Republic. 
Neff.  Larry  Lee.  DanlelsvlUe, 
Ness.  Lester  Milton.  York 
Nutter.  Gregory  Leroy.  Philadelphia 
OParrell.  William  Patrick.  Nanty  Glo. 
Oesterrelch.  Tllo  Rudolf.  Philadelphia. 
Olesnanlk.  John  FYancls.  Indiana. 
Ortiz,  Eliezer.  Bethlehem 
Owens.  Gary  Lee.  Wllkes-Barre 
Painter.  Robert  Glen.  Williamsport 
Peden,  Clark  Edmund.  Pittsburgh 
Pennettl.  Prancls.  Philadelphia. 
Perlnotto.  Ernest  David.  Allentown. 
Peterson.  Dlllard  Eric,  Philadelphia. 
Petrey.  James  Jim.  Modena. 
Phlllls.  Donald  R    Jr..  Tltusvllle 
Piotrowlcz.  David.  Philadelphia 
Plscar  Vincent.  Jr  .  Greensburg. 
Pitts.  Joseph  Wade.  Jr..  Philadelphia. 
Ponlktera.  Stanley  F..  Jr..  Bethlehem 
Popowltz.  Gregory  FYancls.  McKeesport. 
Pugh,  Stephen  Brian,  Waynesboro. 
Quick,  Robert  Lee.  Wallaceton. 
Radgowski.   Chester  J..  Jr..  Bethlehem 
Ralls,  Raymond  Bernard.  Philadelphia. 
RampuUa.  Terry  James.  Easton. 
Ray.  Frederick  Franklin.  Jr..  Philadelphia. 
Reed.  Larry  Bruce.  New  Castle. 
Reich.  TTiomas  Alan.  Cleona. 
Resnlck.  Robert  Albert.  Upper  Darby. 
Reynolds,  Jack  Edward,  WesIeyvlUe. 
Reynolds,  John  Eugene,  LlnesvlUe. 
Rimel,  Melvln  Lewis.  Dawson. 
Rivers,  Harry  Eugene.  Philadelphia. 
Robinson.  Wlllard  Michael.  Philadelphia. 
Roble.  Joseph  Edward,  Latrobe. 
Rodgers,  Gregory  Wayne.  Philadelphia. 
Rokaskl,  Mark  Charles.  Philadelphia. 
Root,  Clarence  Robert.  Philadelphia. 
Ross.   Reid   Rex,   Jr.,   Flinton. 
Rouse.  John  William.  Pittsburgh. 
Rowlett.  Gary  Paul.  PeastervlUe. 
Rozelle.  David  Thomas.  Scranton. 
Rubbo.  Kenneth.  Willam.  Turtle  Creek. 
Rudd.  James  Earl.  Meadvllle 
Rusnak.  Robert  Joseph.  Johnstown. 
Sanders,  Gerard  Jede,  Gettysburg. 
Sandnes,  Larry  Gordon.  New  Cumberland. 
Sands,  Kenneth  Earl.  West  Lawn. 
Satchell.  Ronald  Edward.  Philadelphia. 
Scalise.  Thomas  Randal.  Carnegie. 
Schatzman.  Robert  James.  Woodlyn. 
Scheckler.  Paul.  Huntington  Valley. 
Schreckengost,  Harold  Lee,  Rural  Valley. 
Scott.  Billy  Edward.  Philadelphia. 
Scott.  Edward  Drake,  Media 
Seawright.  Walter  Lee.  Philadelphia. 
Belgrade.  Stephen  Frank.  Philadelphia. 
Seng,  Richard  Michael,  Allentown. 
Shane.  Wallace  William.  Baden. 
Shemory.  Kenneth  Charles.  Mlffllnburg. 
Simono.  Ray  Otis.  Jr..  Avella 
Singer.  Samuel  Arnold.  Philadelphia. 
Sinkewlcz.  Joseph  Michael.  Plymouth. 
Skoclch.  Frank  Albert.  Ambrldge. 
Skonleckl.  Leonard  F  .  Jr..  GardenvUle 
Slichter.  Donald  Jamts.  Sanatoga. 
Snvder.  Lawrence  James.  Rochester 
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Stamato  Vincent  James.  Jr    Philadelphia 
Stiinclu   Kenneth  AJlen   Vemna 
Sta«ko.  Paul   Jr  .  Butler 
Stovall   WUbert  Harrisbur.; 
Surgalskl   John  Anthony  Tlclloute 
Sutt«n.  Matthew  Earl  Jr    Philadelphia. 
Sweeney  Thomaa  jAines   McKeesport 
Synkowskl.  Valentine  John    Olassport. 
Szyizputowskl   Gerald  Adani   Reading. 
Taylor  Karl  Gorman   .Avella 
TUlery  Jerry  Th  ■ma«   Philadelphia. 
Tom«)n,  P   Ronald   Philadelphia 
Toomey  Joseph  Patrick   P:tLsburi(h 
Turner  Edw.^rd  Phillip   Jr    Ardsley 
Vanover  Edw.ird  Charles.  Oxford 
Vaunhn,  John  Myron   Erie 
Vrankovlch   Nicholas  riamuel    Beaver  Palls 
Walsh.  Charles  Sumner   Philadelphia 
Walsh,  Jeffrey  Michael    Bethel  Park. 
Walters  Sherman  Lee   Philadelphia. 
Walu  James  Robert   Washington 
Wari<o   Vincent  Joseph   Jr    .Ardsley 
Wark.  William  Edw.ird   III  Gladwyne 
Washington.  WUUe  J   Jr  .  Philadelphia. 
Watts.  Theartls  Jr  .  Philadelphia 
Weaver.  Dale  Larry   Honey  Brook. 
Welntraub.        Nell       William.       Cornwells 
Heights 

Weiss  Frank  Enzer  Clymer 
We\ss".  Thomas  Joseph.  Havertown. 
Welsh    Earl  R.iymond   Jr    Darlington. 
Wenger   David  .Mien   West  Lawn 
Whalen.  Edw.ird  Eui?ene  .Arnold 
White.  Michael  Matthew   Phll.idelphla 
Wilbur.  William  Jr    Lake  .Ariel 
WUkins.  William  George   Mount  Pleasant 
Wlllingham,  Nathaniel   Philadelphia 
Wills   Robert  John   New  Ca.stle 
Woehlcke    Bernard  Richard    Philadelphia. 
W  irthingt<jn    Rober*  Lee   WilUamsport. 
Wyant,  .Alfred  Ler.'v   TltusvUle 
Yantis   Kenneth  Rich.ird    Philadelphia. 
Y  )iin<.  Rober"  William.  Pittsburgh 
Young   William  Lloyd.  Jr    York 
Ziegler  Lawrence  Goric   Lancaster 
Savy 

Baker  Joseph  William   West  Middlesex. 

Berkeblle  Jack   Johnstown 

Caron   Wayne  .Maurice.  Mlddleboro 

Carothers.  Cecil  Wayne.  Altoona 

Cicchlani   Walter  .A:;thony,  Butler 

Day   Der.nis  Patrick    Monongahela. 

DelUnger   Charles  Hilton.  Glbsonla 

Felt  Christian  Franz.  Ill  Smethport 

Galati  James  Pr.incls  Philadelphia 

G')6se!ln  James  Edward  Pleasantvllle 

H  )genmi;ier  Frank   Klttannlng 

Lewl.s.  St.inley   Philadelphia 

Martskanlsh    Charles  Edwird.  Barnesboro. 

Michels  John  Jay  Sawickley 

Miller  Josep.^  .Anthony   Jr    Lebanoa.  J 

-Moscrip   .Arthur  David   Jr    Philadelphia. 

Peterson   .Albert  .Allen   ESnporium 

F*i.ircell   .Michael  Joseph   Shavertown 

Raokow   .Andrew  Charles.  University  Park 

Rah::    Donald  Keith   Erie 

Rundle  Cary  Prank   .Aldan 

Slocum   Qvieiiton  Edward   Jr    Warren 

Splelman  John  Mark    Irwm 

Sprout   Richard  Michael   Duncannon. 

Toner  LoUls  Joseph.  Pittsburgh 

Torclvia   .Anthonv  Richard.  Easton. 

Waitz.  Larrv  Thomas.  Harrlsburg 

Wheeler  Ralph  D    III.  Trafford 

Wunn  James  Charles  Pittsburgh 

RHODE    I3L.*.ND 

Army 
.Allen.  Robert  John.  Providence 
.Atterldge   Leon  Joseph,  Jr    SlatersvUle 
Baglinl   Thomas  Edward.  North  Providence 
Banek,  Lawrence  Benjamin,  Cumberland, 
Braga,  John  Paul,  Jr     Newport 
Burke.  Dennis  Edward,  Woonsocket 
Callahan    Charles  L     in    Ea.st  Greenwich 
Carpentier    Lucien  Gerard    W  x>nsocket 
Donovan.  Robert  Martin    Barrington. 
Dunsmore,  Leo  Paul,  Warwick 
Dye   Darnel  Robert.  East  Providence 


■  HOOB   ISLAND-   -Continued 

Prtsk    Robert  John.  Wo.)nB<Kket 
Hlcka.  Gene  Daniel.  Providence 
Jerome   Paul  Andrew  Jr  ,  Tiverton 
Kelley    John  Patrick.  Mlddletown 
KoBter  John  Knowles   West  Warwick 
Lau/.on    R4.bert  William    Wixmsocket 
Lopes    Lawrence  Renaldo    Providence 
McQuade   .Arthur  F  .  Jr    Barrlngton 
Mellor,  Mark  Eldredge,  East  Greenwich 
Menconl.  William  Lee.  Central  Falls 
Ml8li>Bzek.  Joseph  Peter  Central  Falls 
Moore.  William  Howard.  Ill   Pawtucket. 
Morgera    D<jmenlco.  Jr     Providence. 
Palmer   Kenneth  Oscar  Coventry 
Phillips.  Henry  Rlchardsion   Poster 
Pigeon   Joseph  Thomas    Jr  .  Warwick 
RounsevUle    Jijseph  Wllfre.  Hope  Valley. 
Saulnier  Jeremiah  John.  Newport 
Scurrteld.  Danny  Vinson.  CransUin 
Slvo    Anthony  John,  Cranston 
Sullivan   John  Francis   Franklin 
Vandevender   J'weph  Tommy    Newport 
Warner.  James  Leo.  Warwick 

Air  Force 
Krawczyk.  Edward  Chester    Warren 

MariTif  Corps 
.Appolonia.  John  Joseph.  Coventry 
Ho.s.sp   Laurler  Gerard   Providence 
Campbell,  Ji«eph,  Providence. 
E.xuni    Nell  Harris.  Providence 
F.irlev.  Patrick  Michael.  Central  Palls. 
Hanley    Kevin  Carroll.  Cranston 
Holt,  Craig  Barker,  Woon.socket 
J.icitson   Robert  .Andrew   Providence 
Jalbert.  David  Michael.  WaketleJd 
Kanaczet.  John  Francis.  Jr  .  Providence 
Lavoie,  Gerald  Henrv,  Woonsocket 
.Myllymakl.  Carl  W  .  III.  Westerly 
QulUette    Donald  Henry    Providence. 
Tripp.  Alfred  Leonard.  Warwick 

SOOTH    CAROLINA 

Arrny 

Adams.  Jesse  Lewis,  Rock  Hill, 
Anderson.  .Archie,  E<uitover 
Bacot,  D<juglas  Monroe.  Orangeburg 
B.irbare   James  .Mlchufl    Greenville 
Barnes,  Allan  George  Greer 
Helton.  The»xiore.  Rldgeway 
Bodlson.  James  Calvin.  Round  O 
Boyce.  Eugene  Russell.  Spartanburg 
Boyd,  Sam  Henry    Port  .Mill 
Boyd.  Wayne    .Aiken 
Brannon.  Walter  Lee.  Loekhart 
Braslngton    J.ick  Williams.  Charleston. 
BnKk,  Thomas  Dean.  Greenville 
Brown.  Irvm.  .Mt    Pleasant 
Brown.  Wilson  Boyd.  .Myrtle  Beach 
Burdett.  Clarence  Ht-nry.  .Marietta 
Byers.  Jerry  Walter.  Greenville 
Campbell,  Richard  .Michael,  Piedmont. 
Carpenter    Roger  Lee.  Columbia 
Catti.  Herbert  Hugo.  III.  MayesviUe. 
Chllds   Bobby  Ray.  Greenwood 
Clayton.  Benny  Dean.  Johnston 
Coaxum.  Theodore.  Charleston 
Cobb,  George  Lee.  Clover 
Coleman.  Wymun  Byrd.  Lynchburg 
Cooler.  Sidney  Homer,  Burton 
Cosom.  Levern.  Society  Hill 
Croft.  Jimmy  O  Neal.  Columbia. 
Culp.  John  Paul.  Lancaster. 
Currle.  James,  Jr  .  Sellers. 
Daniels,  Dannv  Earl   Spartanburg. 
Davis.  Roland  K  ,  Florence 
Davis,  Woodrow   Jr    Holly  Hill 
Dletz.  Wallace  James    Charleston. 
Dill,  James  .Arthur    Central 
Ducker.  Rfinald  Dwight.  Spartanburg. 
Dudley.  Bruce  Wesley  Jr    Cayce 
Dukes.  George  Bennle,  BranchvlUe 
Dyches.  Charle.s  Henry    Norway 
Eddleman.  Royce  Edsel.  SimpsonvUle. 
Edwards.  Predfor    Erflngham 
Edwards.  William  Edgar.  Glendale. 
Evans.  Erne.st.  Lane 
FergiLson,  Leroy    Spartanburg 
Foster.  Samuel  Edward.  GalTney 
Poster.  WiUle  Frank,  Anderson 


SOUTH  CAROLINA     Continued 
Army 
Frederick.  Arthur  Donald.  Chester. 
Pyall.  Vernon  Robert.  Port  Royal 
Garrett.  Jacky  Leroy.  Liberty 
Glbbs.  William,  Jr  .  Moncks  Corner 
Gibson.  David.  Pomarla 
Olbson,  Silas  Eugene.  Greenville. 
Goldsmith.     Donald     Lawrence.     Traveler? 
Rest 

Graham.  Robert  Lee.  PampUco 
Graves.  Jehovah.  Columbia 
Green.  David  Harry.  Jr  .  Awendaw. 
Grlftln    Francis  Lekirklas.  Charleston 
Griggs.  Harley  Franklin.  Darlington 
Gruber.  Clement  Bradley.  SI    George 
Hall.  Boyce  Lee.  Spartanburg 
Herring.  Brady  William.  West  Columbia 
Hinglpton,  Eugene.  Jr  .  Columbia. 
Hlnson,  Ronald  Douglas.  Conway. 
Hodges,  Harkles  Leroy,  Smoaks 
Ho<}ker  John  Arthur.  Greenville 
Hooks  Dayton  Joseph.  MulUns 
Hutcherson,  Gary  Carol.  Spartanburg 
Jacobs   Ernest  Lmwood.  Jr  .  Spartanbun: 
Jenkins.  Kenneth  Bruce.  Orangeburg 
Jenkins.  William.  St  George. 
Johnson.  Charles  French,  Jr  .  Columbia 
Johnson.  Lemuel.  Moore 
Johnson.  Leroy.  Carlisle 
Jordon.  Atrhur  L  .  Greenville. 
Kohn   .Alan  Spence.  Columbia 
Lakaszus.  Helmut  GusUv.  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base 

Lamkln.  Freddie  Lee.  Greenville. 
Lawson.  Lamar  Alvl.s.  Pauline. 
Lewis.  Robert  Russell.  Pierre 
Long.  Thomas  Ira.  Klnards 
Makln  James  Brian  Lawrenc.  Charleston 
Martin.  Hoyle.  Spartanburg. 
Mattlson.  Benjamin  Prankll.  Anderson 
-Muuldm   Melvin  Calvin.  Jr  .  WlUlamston. 
.Mayes  Joseph.  Chesnee 
McCoy  James  Raymond,  Travelers  Rest 
.McDaniels.  Billy  Clayton,  Dillon. 
McDowell.  Samuel  T  .  Jr  .  Clemson. 
McGaha.  Harold  F  .  Columbia 
Mlddleton.  Steven  AJfred.  St  Stephen 
Miller.  James,  Barnwell 
Mitchell.  Isaiah.  Jr  .  Charleston. 
Moody.  Herbert  Wayne.  Barnwell. 
Moore.  Leonard  Lee.  Greenville. 
Morgan,  Clyde  Edward.  Greenville. 
.Nelson.  Dickie  Owens.  SimpsonvUle. 
Oliver.  Clifton,  Cayce 
Owen.  Ray  William.  Columbia. 
Owens.  Robert  Lee.  Beaufort 
Oxner.  .Marlon  Luther.  LeesvUle 
Pains.  Arnold.  Columbia 
Parker  Edgar  Eugene.  Anderson. 
Pasch.  William  Ernest.  Groton. 
Potts.  Johnnie  Wylle.  Pon  Mill. 
Price.  .\Iaxls  Lane.  Greenville. 
Proctor  Wayne  Shelton,  Saluda. 
Prtutt.  David  Monroe.  Wellford. 
Ramey,  Jordan  Eugene,  Coumbia 
Renwlck,    Harold    McGlU.    Jr.,    Wlnnsboro. 
Rhinehart.  Clyde  A  ,  Charleston  Heights 
Rich.  Joseph  Walter.  West  Columbia. 
Richardson,  JLmmle  Jenkins,  Florence 
Robinson,   John   William.   Jr.,   Charleston 
Robinson.  Lucien,  Johns  Island. 
Sartor,  Leonda.  Whllmlre 
Se^ar.  Charles.  Jr  ,  St,  Stephens. 
Simmons.  Islah,  Johns  Island. 
Simmons.  Richard.  Charleston 
Simmons.  Robert  Louis.  Rldgeway. 
Singleton,  Raymond,  Alcolu 
Slzemore,  Donald  Ray.  Langley. 
Smith.  Cary  Joseph.  Laurens 
Smith.  David  Wesley.  Fort  Mill 
Smith.  John  Clltford,  III.  Pacolet. 
Smith.  Wilbur  Eugene.  Jr  ,  Spartanburg, 
::need.  Sammie  Ray.  Jr  ,  Spartanburg, 
Sowell.  Harry  Lee.  Jr  ,  Kershaw 
Speights.  Roosevelt,  Lake  City. 
Sprouse,  Ronald  Edward,  Greenwood 
Still.  Floyd  Laverne,  Barnwell. 
Stone.  James  Edward.  JohnsonviUe. 
Sullivan,  Gerald  Dewayne,  Richland. 
SwofTord   Danny  Ray,  Cowpens 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA — Continued 


Army 

Tate.  Willie  James.  Cheraw. 

Taylor.  Tommy  Lee,  Lydla. 

Tliompson.  Danny  Stewart,  Laurens. 

Thompson,  Thermall,  Orangeburg. 

Trapp.  Bobby  Ray  Blair. 

Tiiten.  Michael   Hamilton.  North  Augusta. 

Walters.  Lawrence.  HartsvlUe. 

Walker.  Edward.  Charleston. 

Walters.  Eugene.  Patrick. 

Warner.  .Arthur  Lee.  Charleston  Heights. 

WasUow.  John  Stephen,  Myrtle  Beach. 

White.  Isaiah.  Lane. 

Whitt.  Broadus  Alfred.  Honea  Path. 

Williams.  Doyle.  Anderson. 

Williams.  Wlille  Amos.  Fairfax. 

Wilson.  William  Earl,  Laurens. 

Wright.  Curtis  Ronald.  Columbia. 

Wiiestenberg.  Lewis  Curtis,  Greenville. 

Zelgler,  Glen  Allen.  Manning. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.  William  Othllo.  Jr..  Greenwood. 
.\llalre.  John  Kevin,  Columbia. 
.Allison.  John  Robert.  Gaflney. 
Bethea.  Luther.  Jr..  Dillon. 
Bingley,  John  Lee.  Jr.,  Charleston. 
Bradley.  Kenneth  Ray.  Chesnee. 
Bryant.  James  Roy.  Conway. 
Burns.  Luther.  Mt  Pleasant. 
Carter.  John  Lewis.  Charleston. 
I,  .issell.  Kenneth  W.iyne.  .Spartanburg. 
Caulder.  Durwood.  Florence, 
("liaplln.  Lawrence.  Frogmore. 
Chlsolm.  Alexander.  Charleston. 
Crafise.  Wayne  Franklin.  Brunson. 
Crotts,  Donald  Coleman,  Blacksburg. 
Oawklns,  Clarence,  Jr.,  Columbia. 
Edwards,  Edwin  Ray,  Inman. 
Edwards.  James  Merton,  Pawleys  Island. 
Elherldee.  Colle,  Jr.,  Columbia. 
Glbbs.  Isreal.  Charleston, 
iiourdlne,  Larry  Ronald.  Goose  Creek. 
(".rooms.  Jlmmle  Lee,  Hopkins. 
Harvln.  Jlmmle  Lee.  Sumter. 
Henderson.  Montle  H..Jr.,  Charleston. 
Hilton,  Stephen  Randolph,  Wlnnsboro. 
H>  'iTman.  Shuler  Adolf.  Springfield. 
HulUngsworth,  Jerry  G.,  Jr.,  Columbia. 
Hulmon,  Alphonzo,  Jr.,  Columbia. 
Jackson.  Nathaniel  Earnest,  Georgetown. 
Jenkins.  Reginald  Rockefeller,  Clinton. 
Johnson,  Jacob,  Moncks  Comer. 
Johnson.  Ralph  Henry,  Charleston. 
Jones,  Clifton  Randal,  Pickens. 
Joseph,  James.  Darlington. 
Kapp,  Richard  Worrell,  Jr.,  Orangeburg. 
Ledford.  Don  Kenneth,  Marietta. 
Makin,  Woodrow.  Jr.,  Dondals. 
McDowell.  Harold  Gulnn.  Anderson. 
McRae,  Jlmmle  Lefon.  Blenheim. 
Moore.  Jimmy  Lee,  Greenville. 
Moore,  William  Lewis,  Charleston. 
Morgan,  Charles  Lewis.  Rock  Hill. 
O'Connor,  Thomas  Duckett,  Allendale. 
O  Connor.  William  Eugene,  Hilton  Head. 
Owens.  Martin  Lee.  Hanahan. 
Pi'.rker.  Robert,  Frogmore. 
P  itterson,  Patrick  Chasle,  Columbia. 
Pettit.  Stanley.  Russell.  Liberty. 
Rambert.  Franklin.  Charleston. 
Riley.  Eddie  Lee,  Columbia. 
Roberts,  Gary  Kenneth.  SummervlUe. 
Ruff,  Willie  Jerome,  Columbia. 
Simmons,  Fay  Clyde.  Ill,  Cayce. 
Sloan,  Vernar.  Bennettsvllle. 
Smalls,  Joseph,  Oakley. 
Sparkman  Isaac,  Charleston. 
Spivey.  Willie  Dalphus,  Myrtle  Beach. 
Springs,  Andrew.  Rock  Hill. 
Sweeney,  Michael  Murphy,  Columbia. 
Turner,  Robert  Lawrence,  Greenville. 
Walker.  Thomas  Edward,  Charleston. 
W'ali,  James  Allen.  Columbia. 
Waiungton.  George  Heyward,  Columbia. 
Weatherford,  Roy  Julian,  Jr.,  WarrenvlUe. 
Whitaker,  Jerry,  Camden. 
White.  Nathan,  Jr.,  Charleston. 
Williams,  James  U.,  III.  Charleston. 


sotTTH  CAROLINA — Continued 
Navy 
Adams,  Joseph  Boyce,  Aiken. 
Bowman,  Prank,  Walterboro. 
Cathey,  J.  B.,  Greenville. 
Cone,  Lloyd  Alford.  Greenville. 
Glenn,  Donald  Nelson.  Chesnee 
Larsen,  Gary  Alvln.  Irene. 
Minor,  Carrol  William,  Greenville. 
Nelson.  Eugene,  Lugoff. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 

Aadland.  Gerald  L.,  Sisseton. 
Andersen,  Curtis  Lee.  Lake  Preston 
Berrlgan.  Brendon  Jay.  Rapid  City. 
Boyer.  Stephen  Gregory.  Rapid  City. 
Busse,  Daniel  Dean.  Hlghmore, 
Cameron,  Roger  Sletten,  Plerpont. 
Chlstensen,  Alvln  Peter.  Vlborg. 
Dougherty,  Klrby  Jon,  Sioux  Palls. 
Perdlg,  Russell  Norman,  Elk  Point. 
Harris.  Vern  Allen,  Glad  Valley. 
Heimes,  Richard  Theodore,  Yankton. 
Hill,  William  Leo,  Garretson. 
Jacobs,  Robert  Milton,  Sioux  Falls. 
Kaupp,  Curtis  James.  Gregory. 
Kenyon,  Dale  Dean.  Sioux  Falls. 
Kldd,  Donny  Ramon,  Sioux  Palls. 
Kloos.  Richard  Nicholas,  Gary. 
Korb,  Donald  Duane,  Aberdeen. 
Lawver,  Dennis  D,,  Miller 
Marks,  Michael  David,  Sioux  Falls. 
McDowell,  John  Clark.  Corsica, 
Meyer,  Verlyn  Gwen.  Lennox. 
Morehouse,  David  Lloyd,  Canlstota. 
Noldner,  Ronald  Lee.  Stlckney. 
Norgaard,  Larry  Wayne.  Iroquois. 
Rell,  Ronald  Le  Roy,  Wilmot. 
Renville,  Arden  Keith.  Sisseton, 
Sturdevant,  William  Dean.  Brookings, 
Two  Crow.  Blair  William,  Kyle. 
Volk,  Dennis  Richard.  Aberdeen. 
Williams,  Randal  Lee.  Sioux  Falls. 
Yellow  Elk,  Carlos  Nichola,  MilesvUle. 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson,  Daniel  Leone,  Rapid  City. 
Blbby,  John  Francis,  Brookings. 
Callies,  Marlln  Joseph,  Howard. 
Cutshall,  David  Warren,  Rapid  City, 
Fried,  Vern  Jacob,  Aberdeen, 
Puchs,  James  Lee.  Vermillion. 
Hutchison,  John  William,  Presho. 
Klmmel,  Eugene  William.  Sioux  Palls. 
Mills,  Arthur  Lee,  Rapid  City. 
Slmonson,  Donald  Wayne,  Sioux  Falls, 
Watson,  Lester  Arthur,  Sturgis. 
Wlnterton.  Larry  Dean.  Sioux  Palls. 

Nary 
Langenfeld,  Charles  Thomas.  Watertown. 
Lien,  James  Lawrence.  Lead. 
Nelson,  Roger  Miller.  Sioux  Falls. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 

Adcock,  Billy  Anthony,  Smithvllle. 
Alte.  Homer  Lee,  Jr.,  Nashville. 
Angus,  Willie  James,  Columbia. 
Bacon,  Nilon  Kay,  Pall  Branch. 
Baker,  Mlcheal  Roger,  Oak  Ridge. 
Barbee,  Jerry  Paul,  Dyersburg. 
Barnard,  Larry  Wayne.  Knoxvllle. 
Barrett,  Thomas  A.,  Harrogate. 
Basham.  Harold  Lawton,  Mc  Mlnnville, 
Bass,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  Chattanooga. 
Beard.  Charles  C  Santa  Fe. 
Beauregard,  Silvester.  Bolivar. 
Bell.  Homer,  B.,  Jr.,  TuUahoma. 
Bentley,  James,  E,,  Jr,,  Memphis. 
Bernard,  Thomas  D.,  RogersviUe. 
Blalack,  Jimmy  Dale,  Brighton. 
Blevlns,  Danny  Eugene.  Alcoa. 
Bonner,  Charles  Larry,  Memp.^is 
Bradshaw,  Conley  .Arlen,  Church  Hill. 
Brady,  James  Alfred.  Sr..  Knoxvllle. 
Branam.  Ronnie  Franklin.  Athens. 
Brewer.  Sammy  L  ,  Hohenwald 
Broome,  Wade  Lamar,  Chattanooga. 
Brown,  Ned  Rayburn.  Columbia. 
Burns,  Benny  Charles.  Lenoir  City 


TEN  NESSEE — con  tl  iiued 
Army 

Butler,  Robert  Earl.  Memphis 

Byrd,  James  Edward,  Jr  ,  Oliver  Springs. 

Campbell.  Jerry  Albert.  Jamestown 

Casey.  John  Michael,  Sparta 

Cates.  Gary  Ray,  Bradford 

Childress.  Ivy  Gale.  Dyersburg 

Clark.  Jimmy  Ray,  Estill  Springs 

Clark,  Raymond  Gordon.  Chattanooga 

Clay,  Ambrose,  Wilkie  J  ,  Jr  .  Nashville. 

Collier.  Junius  Columbus.  .Memphis, 

Coone.  George  W  .  Jr  ,  Dickson 

Cooper,  Willie  Gene.  Jicks<jn 

Creighton.  Paul  Baren,  Memphis 

Crews,  Philip  Marvin.  Gallatin, 

Crutchfield.  Terry  Wayne.  Memphis. 

Cummlngs,  Dave.  Jr  ,  Memphis 

Cunningham,  John  Edd,  Jr  .  Memphis 

Damewood,  Donnle  Lee,  Tuttrell, 

Daugherty,  Ronnie  Joe,  Newcomb. 

Davis,  James  Thomas.  Decatur 

Davis,  Lester  Ray.  DecalurviUe. 

Derry.  David  Wayne.  Memphis 

Dial.  James  William.  Knoxvllle. 

Dillard,  Terry  Lee,  Lebanon. 

Dingus,  John  William,  Jr  ,  Kingsport 

Dockery.  Steve  Julius,  Tellico  Plains 

Dunlap,  Richard  Lance,  Prlendsvllle 

Dyer,  Wlllford  Leon,  Cleveland 

Edney,  David  Lee,  Erwln, 

Engle,  Phillip  Henry,  WoodlawTi 

Estes,  Douglas  Dale,  Memphis 

Farmer,  Joseph  Lyle,  Clarksville 

Ferguson,  Jerry  Roger,  Harrlman 
Fink.  Philip  Rush.  Mosheim 

Fletcher,  Herman  Ray.  Manchester. 

Fletcher,  Jerry,  Memphis 

Ford,  Freddie  Darrel.  Hawkins  County. 

Porkum.  Garry  Michael.  Inglewood 
Garrison.  George  Albert.  Nashville 
Goins.  William  Harrison.  Franklin 
Goodman,  Thomas  Hill,  Jr  ,  Knoxville 
Gossett,  Hershel  Lee  Walto,  .Athens, 
Greene,  Freddy,  .Athens 

Greenwell.  Wiiliam  Leonard.  Johnson  City, 
Griffith.  Joe  Edd.  Robbins 
Grlsham.  Charles  Cole.  Memphis. 
Hamilton.  Robert  E  Lee.  Chattanooga 
Hammock.  Jerry  Wendell.  Westmoreland 
Hardlson.  Charies  Herbert.  Franklin 
Harrington.  Charles  J  .  Memphis 
Harris.  William  Lee.  Dyersburg, 
Hawkins.  Gordon  Abner.  Knoxvllle. 
Headley,  Charles  Paul,  Madison 
Headrick,  Vernon  Leon,  Knoxvllle 
Hodges,  Robert  Gentry,  Jonesboro, 
Holeyfield.  Robert  Erie.  Memphis. 
Hopper,  William  Carl.  Maryville. 
House.  Douglas  Arthur.  Cedar  Grove 
Hover.  John  Michael.  N.-i.shville 
Howard.  James  Van,  .M.^dison 
Hutcherson,  Ronald  David,  Jackson 
Jacobs.  Aubrey  Eugene,  Jr    Nashville 
Jacobs.  George  Edgar.  Nashville 
Johnson,  Everett,  Wilson.  Jr  .  Harrlman. 
Jordan.  Raymond  Robert.  Nashville. 
Kemmerling.  Joe  Thomas,  Dyersburg 
Kent.  William  Wayne.  Memphis 
Kllgore.  Gary  Brewster,  Whltwell 
Layne.  Dillard  Ray.  Whitwell, 
Leonard,  Charlie  -Murphy,  Harrogate 
Lewis,  Bobby  Dwight.  Pikevllle 
Llttlejohn.  Troy  A..  Newbern 
Logan.   Jimmy    Morris.    Cumberland    F\ir- 
nace, 

Lowe.  Earnest  Lon.  CaryvUle 
Lyons.  Larry  Jerome.  Johnson  City. 
Malone.  Clifton.  Millington, 
Marlin.  William  Lunn.  Jr,,  Burns 
Marple,  Reece  Leslie,  Jellico 
Martin,  James  Henry,  Memphis 
Mattock,  John  Lee.  Blaine 
McCorkle.  Bennie  Eugene.  Johnson  City 
McCormick.  Donnle  Ray.  Morrison 
McCouUough.  Ben,  Jr.,  Wartrace. 
Mc  Coy,  Carl  Thomas.  Jr..  Memphis 
Mc  Coy,  James  Larry,  Dyer 
McDaniel,  Andrew  Leroy,  Memphis 
McElhaney  Lee  Roy.  Ten  Mile 
McElrov.  Thomas  Lee.  Pvlaskl. 
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iNcasKC — coatlnuad 

Army 
McR«ynolds   George  Wayne    Bristol 
MedJey   Homer  Landus  Chattanooga 
Meredith    Hubert  Arthur   T^jrUetnwn 
MlUer,  Glenn  Stanford   Gallatin 
Mitchell    Pred  Evans   III   Smyrna 
Morgan.  James  Henry    Niahville 
Morrow    William  Danny    Firner 
Neal,  Roy  WlUlam    Bloiintv:::? 
Nipper   Donald  Edward    KnoxvlUe 
Novel    Charles  Edward    Dyersburg 
O'Neal    Nelson  Montague    Gallatin 
Oliver.  Gary  l-ee    Ashland  City 
Oliver    Michael  P.erce    Butler 
Osborne   George  D     Murfreesboro 
Owens    Howard    Memphis 
Owens    Larry  Thom,i,i    J.innestown 
Pate   John  H    Jr    Knox.llle 
Payne    Jepple  Joseph    Copperhlll 
Peay    James  Edmund    Franklin 
Peeples   Harry  Frank  Edwar   Nashville 
Pegram.  Richard  Epp«   Jr     Memphis 
Pettltt   Jaxnes  Allen    I,<>u;svi:> 
Petty    Huward  Palma    PuUi-sk! 
Plunkett  Gerald  W  .  Memphis 
Po«    Robert  Edwin    Chattanooga 
Price   Robert  Glen    Klngspor* 
Proctor    Ervln    T  )wnsend 
Qulilen    Roger  Dell   St  J'^eph 
BiUMlnlph    William    Jr     Naahvllle 
Ray    William  Lee    Nash-.llle 
Reed   James  Eddie.  Klngsport 
Reed    Joe  Allen    Nlota 
Rhcxlea.  H!  Blakemore.  ShelbyvUIe 
Rogers    John  Avery    Chattanooga 
Rollins.   Hobert  Truman    Washington  Col- 
lege 

Ross    Carlton    Chattanooga 
Roulett    James  Houston    MaryvUle 
Self    James  Edward    Madlson^'lUe 
.Shaw   Wade  Thomas   Hennlng 
Shelton,  Willie    Chart^nixiga 
Sherrlll    Jamea  J     Dover 
Short   Jijseph  William    Hlxson 
Sllberberger    Paul  John    Nashville 
Smith    Anthony    Memphis 
Smith    Charles  Wallace    Dickson 
Smith    Jackie  Glenn    Hombeak 
Smith.  Yancey    Jr     Nashville 
S<nith.  John  Hershel   Memphis 
Spake*    Eatel  Denny    Harrlman 
Stafford.  Robert  Beryl    Kingsport 
Stephenson    Donald  Ray    Sheibyvllle. 
Stnngfellow  John  D    Jr  .  Memphis 
Slroye    Ferdinand    Memphis 
Tarte   James  Lifon   Klngsport 
Tayl)r   Dennis  Wayne   Mmtezuma 
Taylor    George  Dennis    Chattanooga 
Taylor    Wendell  Gene    Paris 
Terry   Hoyle   Jr  .  Oak  Ridge 
Thomason   Jame«  Calvm    Nlota 
Thompson    Ruasei:  lee    Memphis 
rreadwav   Thomas  Charles    Elizabeth 
UnderhKl    Benjamin  S     Burns 
Cnderwood    Jackie  Shirl    Pleasant  Shade 
Vaughn    Dennis  Wayne    Wartburg 
Wade.  Douglas  Burem.  Klngsport 
Wa;ti!n    BMgene   Mpmph.s 
Wanamaker   Johnny  Wayne   Nashville 
Ward    John  Douglas    Jr     Lancing 
Ward    Randy  NeaJ    Tullahoma 
Warrick.  Clarence  Rav    Nashville 
Watson.  Clarence  Edward    MadlsunvlUe 
Watson    James  Franklin    Chattanooga 
Watts    Briadlev  Keith    Harrlman 
West    Carl  Lynn    Nashville 
Westbrook    James  Barrlngtn   Memphis 
White    Carroll  Wav  ne    Memphis 
White    Donnle  Raymond    Nashville 
Whiteaker    J.ihnny  l^-.erne   McMlnnvtlle 
Wiles   Alvin  Eugene   Knoxvllle 
Wllkins<jn    John  Terrell    Mancnester 
William    Perry  Wavne   Lynnville 
Williams    David  Clark    B^ufT  City 
Wiiliam.s    Wayne  Cnar.es    Maryvllle 
Wilson    Chester  W  ivne    wnitesburg 
Wilson    Lewis  Bmcy    Manchester 
Wilson.  Roy  Haskel    Ellzabethton 
Worth,  rimothy  Lane   Tuilahoma 
V.'nght    Billy  Lee.  Stanton 


TTNNEsa  El    continued 

A^mt/ 
Wright    Raymond  Earl    P<3rtland 
Voung.  Danny  Stephen    Hendersonvllle 

Air  Force 
Blaylock    Beryl  Stanley   CroesvUle 
Bowman   James  Edgar   Jonesboro 
Brinknian   James  Martin    III   Memphis 
Harris    Leslie  Earl    Jr    Chattanooga 

.WariTif  Corpa 
Adams    Dwlghr  l.e^    Nashville 
Barbee    John  Weisley    Nashville 
Bennett    Prentice  J     Hohenwald 
Blunkall    Earl  Jer<imp    Nashville. 
Bowen    Cliru)n  Lee    Bell  Buckie 
Bowers   J.imes  DaUd   J<jhn8on  City 
Bradley    Kenneth    Eugene    Nashville. 
Burks    Harni..n  Wayne    Heniung 
Buruin    Jack  Edwin.  Whites  Creek 
Burton   John   Thomas   Mt   Juliet 
Campbell    Robert  Wayne    Nashville 
Carroll.  Dwighi  Wayne   Sprlngfleld 
Chrter   Gary  Michael.  Church  Hill 
Chamberlain    Carl  Eugene.  Nashville. 
Clark   Bobby  Joe.  Memphis 
Cleave    Umnle  l^eonard    Memphis 
Corbln.  Russell  Blgbee   Jr     Adams 
Denwm   Jerrv  Edward   Old  Hickory 
L)<iss    Larry  Donnell    Nashville 
Katmry    George  Arthur   Chattanooga 
Fernandez    Eugenlo  E    Jr    Knoxvllle. 
Pt>8ter    Larry  Edward    Lenoir  City 
Giirnla    .\ugusio  Ji«e.  Chattanixiga 
Gregg.  Daniel  l^e    Klngsport 
Harrl.s    Earl  Wavne   Buchanan 
Haves    Ray  Allen    Knoxvllle 
Henry    Edward  Earl    Memphis 
Hlbbard    Ronald  Edward    Oak  Ridge 
Hlniiant    Kenneth  Lee   Johnson  City 
Howard    Donnell    Memphis 
Howard    Ernest.  Memphis 
Howlanit    Hiiward  P    Jr     Nashville 
Ivory    Michael    Hiomas    Memphis 
Ja<:k8on.  Charles  Sid.  Mason 
James    Ray  l>>ri    TlptonvlUe 
Jaynes    James  ikakley    Chuckev 
Johnstin,  .Mex  I>ee    Memphis 
Johnson   Howard  Leon.  Memphis 
Jones   Bennle  Ray  Jackson 
Jones  jLiseph  Wester.  Ill  ,  Dyersburg 
Kelley   Jamea  Daniel.  GreenevlUe 
Kelly   Eddie  Jr    AnUoch 
King.  Gerald  Biigene.  Knoxvllle 
Klrkes.  Kenneth  Lee.  TuUahoma 
Lane   Norman  Edward.  Jr    Brownsville. 
Larson    Andrew  Martin,  Johnson  City. 
Ledford.  Jamea  Harvey.  Johnson  City. 
Lewis.  Al  Rickey.  Memphis 
Marlln.  Leimard  Thomas.  Donelson 
McJunkln.  Robert  Taylor,  Chattanooga. 
McLoughlm   Robert  A    Jr    Knoxvllle 
Miller.  Richard  Dennis.  Memphis 
McLoughlln    Robert  A     Jr     Knoxvllle 
Morelock.  WlUard  Franklin,  Klngsport. 
Moses   CllfUjn    Whltwell 
Patterson,  Mark,  Memphis 
Paul,  Brlnson  Ira   Memphis 
Pemberton,  William  Larry,  Chattanooga. 
Phelps   Ray  WllUard,  Jr  ,  Yuma 
Pitt    William  Lynn   Sprlngfleld 
Presley    R.)nnle  Calvin.  Lebanon 
RatlltT    Frinklln  Delano   Chattanooga. 
Rich,  Floy  Wavne    Wartrace 
Roberts   William  Jackson.  Klngspwrt 
Robinson   Jame.s  Edward,  Winchester 
Rogers   Robert  lee   MarvvUle 
Ross,  Prank  Milan   Jr    Memphis 
Ross,  William  Grav    Big  Ho<k 
Ruggl»s   John  Rlcluird    III    Knoxvllle 
Rush,  Marvin  Gene   Memphis 
Russell   James  A    III,  New  Market, 
Russell    Samuel    Nashville 
Ryland,  William  Patrick   Memphis, 
Seglne    Ronald  Eugene    Nashville 
Shaffer   Rober*  Lee   Ellzabethton 
Shasteen   Kenneth  Parker   Estill  Springs, 
Shvill,  Sandy  Lee   Nashville 
Smith,  Gary  Rav   Memphis 
Smith.  Ricky  Edward   Memphis, 
Smith.  Terry  Lee,  Nashville 


TENNESSEE-  -continued 
Martne  Corps 
Stanek,  Robert  Lee.  Milan 
Stewart.  David  Glenn.  Memphis 
Strlngfleld.  Charles  Dean,  Harrlman 
Tate.  Charles  Edward.  Memphis 
Taylor,  Homer,  Jr,,  Memphis 
Taylor,  Tommy  Lee.  Chattanooga, 
Templeton.  Donald  Lee,  Gallatin 
Tolley   Michael.  Unlclo 
Trevathan.  Robert  Lewis,  Union  City 
Ttittle.  Robert  Enln,  Memphis 
Uzzell  Prank  Nelson.  Columbia 
Vaught  Johnnie  L  .  Jr  .  Chattanooga 
Walker.  Manley  Glen,  Memphis 
Washam.  Denny  Lee.  Norma 
Weaver.  Jerry  Lee.  Knoxvllle 
Weber  Gregory  John.  Oak  Ridge 
Wells,  Harry  Leon,  Memphis 
White,  Allen  Eugene.  Erwln 
Whiting,  J   C  ,  Jr  ,  Memphis 
Whltthorne.  Paul  Lucius,  Jr  ,  Memphi.-; 
Williams,  Maxle  R  .  Jr  ,  Waverly 
Williams,  Robert  Eugene,  Memphis. 
Worley.  James  Ronald,  Hartsvllle. 
Wright,  Ronald  Lee.  Chattanooga 
Yarbrough,  George  Allen,  Jackson 
Yeary  Randall  Douglas,  Klngsport. 

Navy 
Hodges,  Harry  Gaines,  SevlervlUe 

TEXAS 

Army 
Adams,  George  Gayral,  Houston. 
Adams,  Ronnie  Lee.  Iowa  Park. 
Agullar.  AdoUo,  San  Antonio 
Akin.  John  Vincent.  Rockport, 
Alanlz,  Benito  V  .  Brownsville. 
Alanlz  Raymond.  Wichita  Palls, 
Alba,  Jessie  Charles.  Port  Lavaca, 
Albarez,  Seferlno,  Jr  .  Lockhart. 
Alderson,  Terry  Howard,  Port  Worth 
.Aldrlch.  Lawrence  Lee.  Fort  Worth 
Allen  Andrew  Augustus.  III.  Galveston. 
Allison,  Jamea  Samuel.  Lubbock, 
Allison.  Sam  Stephen.  Abilene. 
Alvarado,  Ramlro.  San  Antonio, 
Alvarez,  Francisco,  Rio  Grande  City. 
Alvarez,  Ignaclo.  Jr  ,  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Antu.  Juan.  Uvalde. 
.Arenas.  Manuel  V  .  Jr..  Amarlllo 
.^rmstrong,  William  Preston,  Jacksonville 
Arnold,  Robert  Milton.  Jr,.  San  Antonio 
Aronce,  Joeeph  Charles,  El  Paso, 
Asher,  Robert  Franklin.  Smiley. 
Ashton.  James  Odell.  Buras. 
Audllet.  Pranklln  Delano.  Yorktown. 
.Austin,  William  Olen,  El  Paso 
Ayres.  Jesse  Stephen,  SUsbee 
Azore,  David.  Beaumont. 
Baer.  William  Clay.  Dallas 
Baker  John  Houston.  BeevUle 
Baldwin.  Robert  Earl.  Cleburne 
Ballard.  Gerald  Roy.  Whltewrlght 
Balaley.  Robert  F  .  Jr  .  Bay  City 
Banks  Ray  Carrol.  Scrogglns 
Barber.  George  L  .  III.  Jacksonville. 
Barb<illa.  Richard  Anthony.  Fort  Wort.^i 
Barlow.  Ross  Owen.  San  Benito 
Barnes  Charles  Peter,  El  Paso 

Barnett   Jimmy  Dalton.  Houston 

Beals.  Stephen  Carl.  Dallas 

Beaty.  Arthur  Lee.  HllUster 

Bennett.  ChEO-les  Edwin.  Terrell, 

Bernardy,  Thomas  G,,  Kllleen 

Berry,  Vance  Alyn,  Amarlllo 

Blackmon,  Kenneth  Leon.  Plalnvlew. 

Blake,  Jack  Patrick,  Beaumont, 

Blanco  Herlberto,  Prlona 

BUssett,  Jlmmle  Ray.  Houston, 

Boaz,  Donald  Joe.  Gainesville. 

Bone,  Robert  Lvnn,  Irving 

Braddock,  Stephen  Lee,  Abilene. 

Bradley  Franklin  S  ,  Jr  ,  Port  Worth. 

Brager,  Roy  Lee.  Dallas 

Brazzeal  Te>d  Oland,  Yoakum 

Broesman   Edgar  James.  Welmer 

Brown,  Billy  Ray.  Belton 

Brown.  Earnest  Wayne,  Richland, 

Brown,  James  Douglas,  HUlsboro 
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Brown.  Jimmy  Ray,  Cleburne. 
Brown,  Larry  Paul,  Port  Worth. 
Brownlee,  Robert  Leon,  El  Paso. 
Buckley,  Mac  Curtis,  Center. 
Buentello.  Leonel,  Qregroy. 
Bullock.  Hershel  Joe,  Sr.,  Fort  Worth. 
Burchwell.  Ashland  Frederick,  Garland. 
Burclaga.  Albert.  Houston. 
Burrough.  Jesse  Clarence,  Dallas. 
Caballero,  David  Joe,  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Cain.  James  Douglas.  Hull. 
Calhoun.  William  Steve,  Coolldge. 
C.illaway.  Michael  Rogers,  Bellalre. 
C.imarllio.  Felipe  Duran,  Seguln. 
Campos,  Rlcardo,  San  Antonio. 
Canales.  Refugio.  Kemah. 
Candelarla.  Raul,  El  Paso 
Cantu,  Plorentlno.  Jr  ,  Laredo. 
C.intwell.  Kenneth  James,  Arlington, 
Ciraway.  Earnest  Wesley,  New  Braunfels. 
C.trrlUo.  Arnoldo  Leonel,  Benavldes. 
C.irroll.  Michael  David,  Houston. 
Carter.  Fred  Douglas,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Castleberry.  James  Andrew,  Jarrell. 
Caswell.  Raymond  M..  Dallas. 
Chaffln,  Clarence  Ray.  Grapeland. 
Chambers.  David  Wayne,  Dallas. 
Ciiambers.  James  Thomas.  Georgetown. 
Chambers.  John  Luther,  Hondo. 
Ciiambers.  Tommle  Allen,  Forth  Worth. 
Ci.amplon.  Charles  Don.  Irving. 
Childress.  Billy  W,,  Forth  Worth. 
Cobb.  Hubbard  Don,  Odessa. 
Cochran.  Isom  Carter,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Cix'hran.  Robert  Edmund,  Rosser. 
Co^glns.  Terry  Lee,  Wllmer. 
Ci  le.  Robert  Earl.  Carthage. 
Ci  llett,  Paul  Raymond,  Jr,,  Port  Worth. 
Ci  llins.  Harris  Lester.  San  Angelo. 
C>  .Uns,  Noble.  Jr..  San  Antonio, 
Ci  mbest.  Jerry  Wayne,  Wylle. 
Cooley.  Harvey  Lynn.  Houston. 
Cooley.  Monte  Ray,  Kermlt. 
Cc'per,  James  William.  Houston. 
Copp.  Barry  Alan.  Houston. 
C  rtez.  Jose  G  .  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Ci  :ton.  Charles  Michael.  Angleton. 
Creecy.  Larry  Raymond,  Hurst, 
Cnm,  Charles  Ray.  San  Angelo. 
Crocker.  Evans  Blane.  Jr..  Orange. 
Crockett.  Travis  Richard.  Mission. 
Crosby.  Robert  Michael.  Wichita  Palls. 
Culver.  Daryl  Chester.  Limestone. 
Ciimbry.  John  Evert,  Kemp. 
Cunningham.  Dennis  Lane,  El  Paso. 
Cu.-tls.  Herbert  Ray.  Tomball. 
Daniels.  Harold  Dwalne.  Temple. 
Davis.  John  Wesley.  Joshua. 
Da\  IS,  Leroy,  Jr..  sieagovUle. 
Davis.  Robert  Charles.  Houston. 
De  l.a  Cerda.  Antonio  H.,  Jr.,  El  Paso. 
De  Leon.  GuUlermo.  Jr.,  Uvalde. 
Dcijado.  Gilbert  Trevlnlo,  Houston. 
Dp;,nls,  Charles,  Dallas. 
Dent    Billy  Ray.  KUgore, 
Dunbar,  Allen  Sevarn.  Houston, 
Duulap,  Raymond  Earl.  Amarlllo. 
Dupree.  Douglas.  Mlneola. 
Duran.  Ignaclo.  El  Paso, 
Ed'A.;!rds.  Anthony  John.  San  Antonio. 
Ed'A-ards.  Roy  William.  Henderson. 
EKodge,  Wayne  Clarence.  Klngsvllle. 
Elliott  Julius  R.,  Brownfleld. 
Ellison,  WUbert  Allen,  Austin. 
Ep.'.raim.  Eddie  Lee.  Brownwood. 
Espmosa.  Mike,  Amarlllo, 
Eitein,  Dalton  Main.  Waco, 
Es:rada,  Esteban  Pena,  Poteet, 
Evans.  Clarence  Lovlce.  Paris. 
Evans,  Lloyd  William.  Jr,,  San  Angelo. 
Everett.  Gary  Wayne,  Athens. 
Pedro.  James  Ray,  Sr,,  Port  Worth. 
Ferguson,  James  P  ,  Nederland. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  Alton.  Damon. 
FiKueroa.  Albert  Martinez.  San  Antonio. 
Fiizsimmons.  Harry  Le^  Houston. 
Fl.rcs.  Arthur  Merino.  Austin. 
FIi  res,  Daniel  Porras,  Valentine. 
Flores.  Jimmy.  San  Antonio. 
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Plores,  Ramon  Agullar,  San  Antonio. 
Floyd.  Larvon.  Houston. 
Porsythe,  David  Allen,  San  Antonio, 
Portner,  Gary  Duane.  Corpus  Chrlsti, 
Poster,  James  Earnest.  Aubrey. 
Poster,  Robert  L  ,  Amarlllo. 
Prazler,  Edward  Lee,  Aubrey. 
Preeman.  James  Paul.  Masterson 
Freeman,  OlUe  Curtis,  Groveton. 
Preeman.  Steven  Forrest.  Houston. 
Pulkersln,  Robert  Douglas.  TexUne. 
Gage,  James  Robert,  Bowie, 
Gallardo,  Ernesto  R.,  San  Antonio, 
Gallegos,  Oscar  Conando,  Alice, 
Garcia.  Antonio,  Laredo. 
Garcia,  Antonio  Vargas.  Klngsvllle. 
Garcia.  Crecenclo  Casarez.  Converse. 
Garcia.  David  Adame,  Houston. 
Garcia,  Emlllo  Gamboa,  Barstow. 
Garcia,  Jose.  Los  Ebanos, 
Garrett.  Thomas  Steven.  Houston. 
Garza.  Jose  Salustlno.  Laredo. 
Garza.  Marcello  C.  Jr..  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Getter,  Waydell,  Lufkln. 
Gideon.  Wllburn  Chastaln,  DlUey, 
Gilbert.  Don  Ray.  Port  Worth. 
Gillespie.  Lloyd  Dean,  Houston. 
Glllock,  Raymond  Richard,  Longvlew, 
GUstrap,  Danny  Lynn,  Sherman. 
Glpson.  R.  W..  Naples. 
Gomez,  Atanaclo,  Jr.,  Brownsville, 
Gonzales,  Agaplto,  Jr..  Dallas. 
Gonzales,  Ellglo  Rice,  Jr,,  Marfa. 
Gonzales,  Prank  Cavosos.  Marble  Palls. 
Gonzales.  Luis  Garcia.  Jr..  Lamesa. 
Gonzalez,  Vlncente  Ramirez,  San  Marcos. 
Gooch,  Calvin  Lionel,  Burkevllle. 
Goodman,  Charles  Edward,  Port  Worth. 
Goodman,  James  A..  Highlands. 
Goodrich,  John  Matthew,  Dallas. 
Gore,  Thomas,  SUsbee. 
Grant,  Benjamin  Davis.  Eureka. 
Graven,  Donald  Ray.  Terrell. 
Graves,  Stanley  Edwin,  Jr..  Dallas. 
Gregg,  Johnny  Glen.  Houston. 
Grlffln,  Cephus,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
GrlfBn.  James  T..  Jr.,  Cameron. 
Guerra.  George,  Jr..  Corpus  Chrlsti, 
Gutierrez.  Albert  R..  Jr,.  San  Antonio. 
Gutierrez.  Erlsteo.  Jr..  Mathls. 
Gutierrez.  Fernando.  Pabens. 
Gutierrez.  Raul  Grlmaldo.  Brownfleld, 
Hale.  Henry  Maurice  Staffo.  Houiton. 
Hale.  Lanny  Earl,  Piano. 
Haley,  Garland  Gene,  Amarlllo. 
Hamll,  Louis  William.  Houston. 
Hancock.  John  David,  Dallas, 
Hansard.  James  Burl.  Plalnvlew, 
Hardy,  Davis  Edwin,  Fort  Worth 
Harland,  Wayne  Lynn.  Texarkana. 
Harness.  James  William.  Dallas, 
Harris.  Billy  Dean.  Houston, 
Hartman.  Henry  Wllburn,  San  Angelo. 
Hartness.  Aaron.  Fluvanne. 
Hatton.  Pranklln  Delano  R.,  Port  Worth. 
Hawthorn.  John  Edmond.  Dallas, 
Hernandez.       Raymond       Rodrlgu.       San 
Antonio. 

Herndon.  Harry  H..  Terrell. 

Herrera.  Aurello  Garza,  San  Antonio. 

Herrera,  Ben  Lopez,  Odessa. 

Hill.  James  Leroy.  Amarlllo. 

Hill.  Thomas,  Grand  Prairie, 

HlUman.  Ronald  Arwed.  Texas  City. 

Hlnojosa.  Jose  Antonio,  Rio  Grande  City. 

Hlnojosa.  Marcos,  HebbronvlUe, 

Hobbe.  Klmmey  Dean,  San  Antonio. 

Hoffman.  Charles  Edwin.  McKlnney. 

Hoffman.  Ronnie  Joe,  Del  Rio. 

Holguln,  Ismael.  Big  Spring, 

HoUlfl.  Theodore  Robert.  SUsbee, 

Holman.  Bobby  Foster.  Dallas. 

Homsley.  Ivan  D.,  Aledo. 

Hood.  Rufus.  Texas  City. 

Hoeey,  Sandra.  Telferner. 

Hotchklss.  Kenneth  Eugene.  San  Antonio. 

House,  John  K.,  San  Antonio. 

Hughes.  Billy  Eugene.  II,  Wichita  Falls. 

Humphrey,  Victor  James.  Baytown. 
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Hunt.  Richard.  Arlington, 
Hunter.  Gerald  N  .  Austin. 
Hurst.  Jake  Edward,  Houston. 
Insall.  Billy  Glen,  Lampasas, 
Irby,  Donald  Reece.  Houston 
Isbell.  David  Gene.  HuntsvUle 
Izard.  B  C.  El  Paso. 
Jablonsky.  Edmond  A  .  Jr..  Pasadena. 
Jackson,  Lawrence.  Houston. 
Jaime.  Antonio  Barrera.  Alice. 
Janak.  Joe  John.  Columbus 
Jerdet,  Dennis  Clarence.  Austin 
Jimenez.  Juan  Macias.  San  Antonio 
Jobe.  Bobby  W  .  El  Paso. 
Johnson.  Cal  Dualn,  White  Deer. 
Johnson.  Donald  Ray.  Palestine. 
Johnson,  Duane  -Aaron,  Kerrville. 
Johnson,  James  Grady,  Marshall. 
Johnson,  Joe  Alan.  Westminster, 
Johnson,  Larry  Travis.  Nacogdoches. 
Johnson.  Roy  L.,  Galena  Park, 
Jones,  -Alan  Peter.  San  Antonio. 
Jones.  Freddie  Lee,  Houston, 
Jones.  Jlmmle  Douglas,  Houston 
Jones.  Seaborn  Dan,  Red  Oak 
Jones.  William  Arthur,  Borger 
Jordan.  Thomas  Lee.  Jacksonville. 
Juarez.  Joe  Manuel,  Pecos. 
Jurado.  Ellas  Castro,  Jr.,  Austin, 
Jurado,  Fred  V  .  El  Paso. 
Juercko.  Daniel  Edward.  Corpus  Chrlsti 
Keefe.  Richard  Carlysle,  Houston. 
Keesee.  Arthur  Earl.  Brownwood. 
Kelly.  John  Franklin,  Houston, 
Kendrlcks,  Doy  Ray.  Fort  Worth. 
Kiefer.  Stuart  Otis.  Austin. 
Kiker.  Douglas  Hugh.  Hamshlre. 
Kirby.  Gerald,  Houston. 
Kohanke.  Lance  Jack.  Houston. 
Koliba.  Herbert,  Copf>eras  Cove, 
Krussow.  Donald  John.  Corpus  Chrlsti 
Ladell.  Joe  Earl,  Paris, 
Laird,  James  Eugene,  Texarkana 
Lamas,  Raul  Ruben.  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Langford.  James  Mlnter,  Carthage, 
Langham.  Holland  Irwin.  T\-ler 
Layne.  Victor  Lee.  Albany, 
Leal,  Guadalupe  Mendoza.  Quitaque. 
Lee.  Calvin  Ray,  Dallas 
Lee.  Homer  Hardy,  Fort  Worth 
Lee.  Milton  Arthur.  San  Antonio. 
Lewis.  Darrel  Gene.  Greenville. 
Lewis.  Leslie  A,.  Waco 
Link,  Roger  Mark.  Dallas 
Lltterlo.  Robert  Dale.  San  Antonio 
Lofton.  Booker  T.  Jr.  Austin 
Lopez.  Alfredo.  Jr  .  Kyle 
Lopez,  Antonio.  Jr  .  Mi.=slon, 
Lopez,  Pete.  San  Antonio 
Lopez.  Rudy,  Austin 
Lozano.  Paul  Rodriguez.  Bay  City, 
Maas.  Clarence  F,.  III.  Victoria 
Macias.  Tristal.  San  Antonio. 
Maddux.  David  Allen.  Houston. 
Magnon,  Myron  William.  San  Antonio 
Maldonado.  Patricio.  Jr  .  Falfurrias. 
Malone,  Robert  Earl.  Seymour 
Manzanares.  William.  Jr.,  El  Paso. 
Martin.  Lonnle  Gene.  Tomball 
Martinez.  Angel.  Bandera 
Martinez.  Florentine.  Jr..  Edinburg. 
Martinez.  Jesus.  Mission. 
Martinez.  John  Andrew.  San  Antonio 
Martinez,  Juan  Jose.  Fort  Worth 
Martinez,  Louis  Alvarado,  Leming 
Martinez,  Margarlto.  BatesviUe 
Martinez.  Rafael.  Edinburg. 
Maughan,  George  Lee.  Sr,,  San  Antonio. 
Maurice.  Robert  Charles.  Fort  Worth. 
McCasklll,  Fredrlc  Cecil.  Lubbock. 
McClatchy,  JefTery,  Jr  .  El  Campo. 
McCuUough.  Gary  Michael.  Fort  Worth. 
McKenzie,  Jerald  Thomas.  Orange. 
McKlbben,  Larry  Sims,  Houston 
McKlnney,  Cecil  Curtis,  Midland. 
McSwaln.  Baynes  Ballew.  Jr..  San  Marcos. 
McVea,  Robert  Minor.  Converse. 
McVea.  Willie  Dee.  Austin 
Medina.  Alfredo.  Jr..  Rockport. 
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Medley  John  R  .  Texaa  City 
Medr&no,  Jose.  Jr    Bl  Pa«o 
Mejla,  Jesus.  Browns-.'llle 
Michel   William  LelKh   San  Antonio. 
Miller  Larrv  T    Wichita  Palls. 
MlLstead   An'.onlo   Harllng;en 
MUcon   Gary  Andrew   Har'lev 
.Villus.  Edward  Lee   Pr.rt  W  irUi 
Mitchell   Michael  lAn«   Hou.iton 
Molina.  Ollbert^j  Mer.rte/   Harllngen 
Molpus  Jamee  Davis   I,. inicvlew 
Montalvo  Slglfredo  Jr    San  Benito 
Montemayor  Jose  San^-hez   Cotton  Center 
Moore  John  Terry  Jr    Beaumont 
Moore.  Walter  t/ee  Jr    Austin 
Moran   J<5*  Mlchae:    West  Columbia 
Moreno   D.i%-ld  J    Au^-in 
Morris   Julius  Will.am   Jr    Houston 
Morton   William  Howard.  Houston 
Moeer  Cecil  Ji*   HlifKtns 
Moslye   Irvin  Wi:::am   MadlsonvUle 
Mouton    WlKl  im  W.iyne   Gri'.  es 
Murphy   Mu-hael  Thomas   El  Paeo 
Najar  Alfred  Saturn  Jr    Galveston 
Navarro  .Armando  Sanchez.  San  Antonio 
Neary  John  Runyon   11  Odessa 
Neasbitt  Larrv  Douglri.'i  Garland 
Neely   J.nmes  El^ln   Abilene 
Nelson.  Marsh.ti:  Dayle  Ai-snn 
Nevels  John  .Mton   Bra.zoria 
Nlcolalsen.  James  EUswort    Dallas. 
S\x.  Robert  Michael   DaJnt?erfleUl 
Northcutt,  Danny  Ray   Port  Arthur 
Nor-on   Gerald  Wayne   Dallas 
O'Hara.  John  Patrlclc.  Galveeton 
OToole  Gerald  .Arnold   San  .Antonio. 
Ochoa  Lupe  P    San  .Ant<;nl.j 
OUvo  Ramlro  Frolian   Eat^le  Paae. 
Orem,  Allen  Wayne   Arcadia 
Orozco  Reynaldo  N^va  Sln'on 
Ortega.  Helbert<.   San  Ant..n:o 
Ortiz   Lawrence   Jr    H.u-,t.n 
Ortiz   Pedro  .\I.Ten.j  St.t.T  .rd 
Osborn.  Jack  William,  Plainvlew 
Pack   WilLard  Orval   Alice 
Pa*fan   Gary  Don   Ozona 
Pa^.  Ed^ax  De  Witt   P-xsadena 
Palmer  Jesse  J.imes.  Hou.4ton 
Parham  James  Wayne   El  Paso 
Parker.  David  Allen   S.tn  Angelo 
Parr.  Michael  GrambllnK   F>  rt  Worth. 
Paterson   Gordon  Lee  Odessa. 
Pena.  Daniel   Jr    BavUjwn 
Perdue  George  Edward   Victoria 
Perea.  Ernesto  Salvador  Pec4« 
Perez.  Adiiifo  Moreno   Corpus  ChrlstJ 
Perez,  Alberto  L    San  Benito 
Perry   Wlllard  \:u)v.  Jr    Brown  wood 
Pfeuffer  Michael  Lawrence.  San  .Antonio. 
Phears,  Ronald  Gene   Liberty 
Phlllbert.  Brian  Hardman.  Port  Worth. 
Piatt.  Wayne  B     Borifer 
Poling.  John  Ear;   El  Pa.v> 
Pope.  Robert  Dale    C   lernan 
Powers.  Edward  D<.y:e   H.mston 
Proctor  George  Richard   Hondo. 
Pryor   .Melvin   Sr    Dal!a.s 
PuUen   Robert  Dale   Pampa 
Pyle  Charleb  Rlch.ird.  Collleville 
Rajrier  Curtis  H.ii:    Fort  Worth 
Ramirez.  Joee  Henberto.  El  Paso 
Rajnalrez   Ramlnj  Rlot>.  San  .AntonJo. 
RdJnon.  Aurelio  R  ,  Jr    Edroy 
Reeder   Philip  Dallam   Beaumont 
Reeve«5.  Harold  Ray   Mer-edes. 
Reeves   Harold  Ray  Odesiia 
Reyes.  Jose  .•Vngei.  Cotton  Center 
Rice   VlrgU  Ray   .Austin 
RlckeLs.  David  Lee   Breckenrldge 
Rlos,  Roberto  Petw   San  Angelo 
Rivers.  Michael  Russ.  Kennedale 
Roberson       Robert     Sidney       Jr        Corpus 
Chrtstl 

Roberts.  John  Clyde,  Lampasas 
Robinson.  Robert  Douglas.  Houston 
Rocha.  Raymond  CrooMiiez.  Houston 
Rocha.  Rudolfo  Leonard,  Jr    Dallas 
Rodriguez   Caslmiro.  Jr    Bloomington 
Roe.  Donald  Jay.  Sherman. 


TEXAS-  -continued 
Army 
Ri>gers  William  Ixiuls  San  Antonio. 
Rolf   Tonimle  .Mien   El  Camp<i 
Rollins.  William  Paul   Snyder 
Romero  Ronald  M     Yoakum 
Rosa.  C;ene  .\utrv   Dallas 
Rouah.  WlUlajTi  Wakefield.  Houston. 
Rowell   Keirh  William   Amarlllo. 
Rurker   Kennetii  Ray.  Denver  City. 
Ruiz   FVlIx  .Alvardo  San  Ant<^nlo 
Rushing   William  I^ndell    .Au.stln 
Ru.ssell  John  Ernefit    Corpus  Chrlstl 
Ruvalcwba-Lopez   Miguel  An   Brownsville 
Sadler  Howard   Jr    Valley  .Mills 
Saffell    R»>aald  Cory   Odes.sa 
Sftldlv.ir  Jo«e  Angel    El  P;u«:) 
Salinas   Ramlro  I^ipez   Houston 
.Sanchez   P  iblo  Demtsi  Taft 
Siinchez   Revnaldo  .\vala   Big  Spring 
.Sanchez   Robert  Huerta  .San  .Antonio 
-Saiitlugo    rimote<i  Murioz  Jr    San  Benito 
.Scherer  James  Lee   Victoria 
Schilling   George  Don.  Houston 
Seymoe    J.weph  Phillip    Wa<'o 
Shelton   Darwin  Hugh   Houston 
Shelton   .Sherrt'll  V.ance   Keene 
Shepiird    Ronald  Wavne   .^niarlllo 
Simpson.  Loyde  Harold.  Corpus  Christ! 
Sims,  William  A  ,  Port  Worth 
Singleton  Thomas  Arnold.  Tyler 
Slay   Ronnie  Glynn   Houston 
Sloau.  Larry  Eugene   Houston 
Smith.  Curtis  Oran  Jr    Gilmer 
Smith.  Jajnes  W.irren,  Hou.st<jn 
Smith,  Jerry  Walton   Orange 
Smith.  Jfxseph  Ewtng  C.rslcana 
Smith,  Thoma.s  King   Port  Worth 
Smith    William  Edward.  Rusk 
Snitko,  Joe  Anthony.  Austin 
Soils.  Extnimberto.  Elsa 
SoUz  George.  Kenedv 
SoUz.  Julian.  Victor.a 
Soea.  George  Ramlro   Mc.Mlen 
Spangler    George  Owen.  Baytown 
Spangler   Max  Ray   Dallas. 
Spearmon    J    B     Conroe 
Spencer  Floyd  Bmwn.  Jr  .  KUleen 
Springer    Robert  L     Waco 
Stafford.  Fred  Pntnck.  Beaumont 
Standefer  James  tilenn.  C<jlorado  City. 
Stanley   Bobbv  Dwavne   Dalhart 
Stephens   Ben  Wesley   Fort  Worth 
Stewart.  Morgan  Eugene.  De  Leon 
Stocker    Daniel  Leo    Canyon 
SCraln    James  Paul    Moran 
Strauss    Klaus  Josef    Port  Worth 
Stride   Jiimes  Daniel.  Jr    Denlson 
Sulllnger   Wilton  James   Jr    .Aransas  Pass 
Summers.  Ronald  Lee.  Lytle 
Swinnea   Thomas  Henry    BeeviUe 
S\Tnank    Tommie  Lee.  GatesvlUe 
Taboada    Prank  GUvares   .San  .\ntonlo. 
Tajchman    .^ddph  William.  Fort  Bend 
Tameyozii    Noe    Bavtown 
Tiinner.  R^iymond  Marshall.  L\ibbock 
Tarln    Edward  J.imes    Elmendorf 
Terronez.  Domingo  .Mend(,za   Rio  Vista 
Thackrev    W.ide  E    Jr     Lubbock 
Thomas,  Earl  WUiliun   Jr     Houston. 
Thomas.  Elmer  Wayne.  Odessa 
Thomas    lulius    B.istrop 
Thompson   Joiui  Michael,  Gnind  Prairie. 
Thompson    Peter  Garland.  Orange 
T7iomp»><j>n   Willie  Ray  .San  Antonio. 
Thorn.  Clifton  Cardell    Houston 
Ttdwell.  Donny  Gay.  Diana 
Tljerlna.  .Arthur  Castillo.  Hereford. 
Titus.  Toussaint  Le<).  Fairfield 
Toney    Willie  Lee.  Dallas 
Torres,  Revnaldo  Lerma.  Jr  ,  Laredo. 
Trevino,  Carli«  V  .  McAllen 
Trevino.  Paustlno.  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Trlggs.  Waymon  Leon.  Houston 
Trollinger  Jimmy  Michael.  Port  Lavaca. 
Tucker   Bobby  Dan.  f-\»rt  Worth 
Turk.  Joseph  Michael.  Tyler 
Turner    Johnny  Charles,  .\rllngtou. 
Turner  Otis.  .Mt   Pleasant 
Tyler  Larry  Jerome.  Galveston. 
Tyler.  Mltchel  Ray.  Sllsbee. 


TEXAS — continued 
Army 
Tyson.  Larry  Preston,  Houston 
Valandlngham.  Everett  Jose.  Dallas 
Vandevender,  Jerry  Wayne,  Fort  Worth 
Vasquez.  Rodolfo  Arturo.  El  Paso. 
Veara,  John  Vincent.  El  Paso 
Vela.  Vltallo,  Jr  ,  Palfurrlas 
Vera.  Abelardo.  Brownsville 
Vlllafranco.  Rodolfo.  San  Benito. 
Voss    Ralph.  Dallas 
Vrba  James  Mathew,  Jr  .  Houston 
Walker,  Robert  Harvey,  Spur. 
Walker  Tommy  Dale.  Swenson. 
Walley.  Terry  CUnUin,  E)  Paso 
Warr   James  Milton.  Pleasanton. 
Wiishlngton,  James  B  .  Houston 
Watklns.  Gary  Winston,  Blooming  Grove 
Wat.son,  Gary  Eugene,  Midland 
Watt,  William  Roy,  Sweetwater, 
Watts.  Aflon  M  .  Austin 
Watts.  William  E  .  Ft   Worth 
Waugh.  Marlon  Edward,  Marshall 
Weatherford.  John  Michael    Mesqultc 
Webster,  James  Robert.  Jr  .  Vernon 
Webster.  Michael  Warren.  Beaumont 
Wells   David  Claud.  Carthage 
Wells    Russell  Lee.  Jr  ,  El  P;iso 
Wesley.  Robert  Earl.  Borger 
WesoUck.  Harold  James.  Jr  ,  Richards 
Wheless,  Jimmy  Ray.  San  Angelo 
Whetsel.  Jack  Allen.  Jr  .  McAllen 
White.  Barney  Joe,  Ft   Worth 
White.  Jerry  Morgan.  Bonham 
Whltehouse.  Gregory  Kent,  Abilene. 
Whittlesey.  Roy  Lee.  Houston 
Wlckersham.  Harry  W  .  Jr  .  Klngsvlllp 
Wilkinson    BtUle  Weldon.  Comanche 
Williams.  .Augustus  Louis.  George  West 
Williams    Bobby  Ray.  Spearman. 
Williams,  Gerald  Dan.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Williams.  Herbert.  Marshall 
Williitms.  Howard  C  .  Jr  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Williams.  Rayfleld.  Dallas 
WlULs.  Hlney.  Houston 
WlU.son.  Loyd  Meredith.  Dallas 
Wlnfleld.  George  Edward.  Terrell 
Wood    James  WUburn.  Lavernla. 
Wix)d   Lester  Lee.  Dallas 
Wood.  Ronald  William.  El  Paso 
Wfx)ten.  Philip  Milton.  Bogata 
Worthington.  Edward  Llewel.  El  Paso. 
Wright.  Robert  Joseph.  Lubbock 
Wyatt   Everett  .Albert.  Jr  .  Temple 
Yarbrough.  Billy  Edward.  Plalnvlew 
York    Emmett  Lee.  Jr  .  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Ycjung.  Marvin  Rex.  Odessa 
Zamora,  .^rturo  S    Mathls 
Zanca.  Peter  .Mien.  -San  Antonio. 

An  Force 
Baker  Kenneth  Earl.  Jr  .  La  Porte. 
Garcia.  Ediiardo.  Jr  ,  San  .Antonio, 
HasdortT,  Denton  Joseph.  San  .^ntonlo. 
Hebron.  Charles  Edward.  Bryan 
Rucker,  Emmett,  Jr  .  Wichita  Falls 
Santos,  Jose  Carlos.  Brownsville 
Tomchesson,  Teddy  James,  Marlln. 
Wester.  .Mbert  Dwayne.  Terrell 

Marxrxe  Corps 
.Aaron.  Michael  Peter.  Irving. 
Acton  Tom  Perry.  Bedford 
Adames,  Santiago  D  .  Jr  .  Victoria. 
Adams,  Roscoe  David,  Longview 
.Agullar,  .Arnold.  Austin. 
Alaniz,  Paul  Gilbert.  Jr  .  Corpus  Chnsil. 
Alford   George  Allen.  Jr  .  Alvin 
Allen.  Donald  Ray.  San  Benito 
Allen.  Eddie  Hugh.  Waxahachle 
Amador.  .Severlano.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Anderson.  Johnny  Mac.  Amarlllo 
Ashmore  Laurence  Ray.  Houston. 
Austin.  Riley  Clayton.  Houston 
Averitte,  William  Clayton.  Dallas. 
Avila.  Rafiel,  Victoria. 
Await.  Jimmy  Ardell,  Plalnvlew 
Ayala.  Tony  John.  Port  Arthur 
Baker   Allen  James.  Houston 
Bankston.  Arnold  Nell.  Kaufman. 
Barger.  Phillip  Dennis.  Dallas. 
Barton.  James  Wesley.  Liberty, 
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Battle.  Joseph  Chrlss,  Houston. 
Bejarano.  Adolfo  Martinez.  Port  Isabel. 
Bell.  Michael  Dean.  Beaumont. 
Benge,  Larry  Wayne,  Houston, 
Bergen,  James  Thomas.  III.  Austin. 
Berger,  Dixie  Carl.  Areola. 
Bernal.  Enrique  Munoz.  San  Antonio. 
Blalock.  Gherald  Edward.  Houston. 
Bolton.  Billy  Carroll.  Victoria. 
Boney.  William.  Dallas 
Bowen   Billy  Roy.  Bonham 
Brannlng.  Wilbur  Ralph.  Jr  .  Denlson. 
Brewer.  Thomas  Neal.  Gainesville. 
Brown.  Curtis  Charles.  Dallas. 
Brown.  John  Charles.  Dallas. 
Bryan.  Charles  William.  McKlnney. 
Burge,  Ben  Carlos,  Houston. 
Burgess.  Russell  David,  Port  Worth. 
Burleson.  Michael  Plnnle,  Waxahachle. 
C.imarlllo.  Fernando.  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
C.irdenas.  Rudy,  San  Antonio, 
C.irranza,  Horaclo,  San  Antonio, 
C.irson,  Alan  Dale,  Richardson. 
Carson.  John  Harvey,  San  Antonio, 
C.issell,  Kevin  Ray,  Dallas. 
C.uidlllo,  Pedro  Jaime.  Laredo. 
Chambers.  Lester  Eugene.  Dallas. 
Chenault.  Robert  Glen.  Austin. 
r;snero8.  Roy.  San  Antonio. 
Cl.irke.  James  Phillip.  Premont. 
Cleveland.  Walter  K  .  Dallas. 
Cole.  Claude.  Jr  .  Galveston. 
Cvlgan.  Daniel  Paul.  El  Paso. 
Combs.  Lowell  TTiomas.  San  Ontonlo. 
Cooper.  Otis.  Jr  .  KirbyvUle. 
Copeland.  Joe  Mlkel.  Conroe. 
Cires.  TTiomas  Richard.  II.  Del  Rio. 
Corrales.  Richard  Mendoza.  Richmond, 
Courtney.  Allen  Wesley,  Jr.,  Houston. 
(• 'v,  Dwight  Clifford,  Jr  ,  San  Antonio. 
Cr.iry,  David  Wayne,  Hooks, 
(raven,  James  E?v-erett.  Ill,  Austin. 
Crix-kett,  Charles  D,,  Jr,,  New  Braunfels, 
D,uley,  Harold  Carl.  II,  Austin. 
D.ivUa.  Jose,  Chapman  Ranch. 
LVluna,  Manuel,  Jr.,  Needvllle, 
Dps,selle,  Thomas  William,  San  Antonio. 
D.-.vien,  Michael  Lee,  Amarlllo. 
Didd,  Lawrence  Addlnson,  El  Paso. 
D  minguez,  Carlos,  El  Paso. 
D>  minguez,  Joe  Relnl,  Sanger. 
Dirrles.  Carl  Wayne.  Irving. 
Dunes.  Alberto,  jr  .  Brownsville. 
D:nn.  Joe  Daniel.  Weslaco. 
DiLsbabek.  Glenn  Henry.  Waco. 
Dwyer,  Alfred  Tliomas,  El  Paso. 
E^plnoza.  Martin.  San  Antonio. 
Espinoza.  Vlctorlano.  Jr.,  Edlnburg. 
Estes,  Edward  Stanley,  Dallas, 
Fain.  Gary  Lee.  Houston. 
FerEuson.  Thomas  Wayne,  Wills  Point. 
Pr.mce.  Richard  Wayne.  Port  Worth. 
Fr.-iusto.  Nolberto,  Jr  ,  Del  Rio, 
Fr:ize,  Jerry  Wayne.  Dallas. 
O.ilbreath,  Bobby  Prank,  Amarlllo. 
O.iIIow.  Ryan  Jude.  Beaumont. 
O.trcla.  Jesse  Eulojlo.  Martlndale. 
O.ircla,  Jose  Gllberto.  San  Antonio, 
G..rcla.  Pedro  Gallardo,  Harllngen. 
Gircla.  Richard.  San  Antonio, 
Ci,irrla,  Salvador  Borrego,  El  Paso. 
Cird.  Danny  D.,  Balllnger, 
G.-.rza,  Carl  Edward.  Refugio. 
C.ibbs,  Jerry  Don.  Gainesville. 
Gibson.  Roy  Lee,  Dallas. 
Gl  ize.  Jerry  Wayne,  Dallas. 
G  ble.  Patrick  Michael,  Burnet. 
C>  mez,  Baslllo.  San  Antonio. 
Gonzales,  Tomas,  Beevllle. 
Gonzalez,  Alfredo,  Edlnburg. 
G(  rtzalez.  Hector  Manuel,  Premont. 
Gray,  Michael  Douglas,  Temple. 
Gr.Tv,  Ruzell,  Crockett. 
Greene.  Billy  Ray.  Port  Worth. 
Grifln,  Douglas  Holtz.  Coleman. 
H.iie  Terrell  William,  Abilene, 
Hale,  William  Thomas,  Big  Spring, 
Hall.  Charles  William,  Jr.,  Port  Worth. 
Halt.  Ardon.  Houston. 
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Hammons.  James  Luther.  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Haney,  Perry  Eugene.  Galveston, 
Harrell.  James  Randolph,  Houston, 
Harris,  Eddie  Clayton.  Lufkin. 
Harrott.  Richard  Leonard.  Dallas. 
Hawkins.  Philip.  III.  Houston. 
Hebert.  Rodger  Dale.  Port  Arthur. 
Henderson,  David  B.,  Jr  .  Italy. 
Hernandez,  Antonio,  San  Benito 
Hernandez,  Antonio  Benavld,  Abilene. 
Hernandez,  Robert,  Round  Rock 
Hernandez,  Rolando.  Corptis  Chrlstl, 
Herrera,  Felipe,  San  Antonio 
Hlllln.  Douglas  Wayne,  Houston 
Hlnz.  David  Lee,  Port  Worth. 
Hodges.  Homer  Lee.  Jr..  Mineral  Wells, 
Hodges,  Wesley  Eugene,  Lufkin 
Hopkins,  Gary  Wayne,  South  Houston, 
Howell,  Dwight  Sanford,  Seymour. 
Hudson.  Kenneth  Wayne.  Houston. 
Hurst.  John  Clark,  Lufkin 
Hutchlngs.  Steven  Wylle.  Dallas. 
Hyland.  Paul  Edward.  Dallas. 
Jackson,  James  Herman,  San  Antonio, 
Jackson,  Johnnie  Bruce,  Fort  Worth, 
JasBO,  Martin,  Houston 

Jimenez,  Thomas  Ortega,  Jr  .  San  Antonio, 
Johnson.  Donald  Vern,  Dallas. 
Jones,  Kenneth  Ray,  Waco. 
Jones,  Sam.  Marshall 
Juarez.  Oscar  Relna.  San  Angelo. 
Jurado.  Ramon.  El  Paso. 
Kalka,  Charles  Clinton.  Bandera, 
Kaplon.  Phillip  Felix,  Jr  .  Houston 
Klmllng,  Miles  Wayne,  Galveston, 
King,  Carson  Mllo,  Alvln. 
Kinsey,  Michael  Chrlstophe,  Star, 
Klssling,  Benjamin  Kaon,  Dallas. 
Klttrell,  Larry  Don,  Highlands, 
La  Bonte,  Gary  Lee,  Mesqulte. 
Lee,  Charles  Eklwln,  Dallas. 
Lee,  Ronald  Paul,  Dallas. 
Lee,  William  Allen,  Austin. 
Laos,  Narclsco,  Jr.,  San  Antonio, 
Lewis,  Stephen  Herman,  Houston, 
Llndsey,  William  Royal,  Channelvlew. 
Lopez,  Richard,  San  Marcos. 
Love,  Clarance  Lee,  ^^•ler. 
Lusk.  Sammy  Ray,  Houston. 
Lyman,  Alan  Richard,  Georgetown. 
Manning,  John  Edward.  Channelvlew. 
Marquez.  Eduardo.  Jr..  El  Paso. 
Marsh.  William  Clifton,  Amarlllo. 
Marson.  Rickey  Joe.  Pampa, 
Martinez,  Jorge,  San  Antonio, 
Matocha,  Donald  John,  Smithvllle, 
May,  Chester  Howard,  Port  Worth. 
McClaln,  William  David,  Waco. 
McClelland,  Aubrey  David,  Dallas. 
McCumber,  Raymond,  San  Antonio. 
McElroy,  Ronald  Lenear.  Duncanville. 
McKlm,  Edward  Alton.  Dallas. 
McWrlght,  Dale  Stephen.  Dallas. 
Medley,  Tontmiy  Ray,  Newton. 
Mendez,  Roberto.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Metcalf .  Jimmy  Allen.  Dallas. 
Mills,  James  Dale,  Commerce. 
Mills,  Leonard  Mark.  Houston. 
Mlnter,  Wilbur  Loving.  Jr..  Garland. 
Monsebais,  Lupe,  Mathls, 
Morris,  Clenzell.  Lufkin. 
Mullins,  James  Michael,  Dallas. 
Murphy,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  San  Antonio. 
Muslck,  Thomsis  Wayne,  Orange. 
Navarro,  Daniel  Leon,  El  Paso. 
Neal,  William  Richard,  Amarlllo. 
Nino.  Amello,  Dlmmitt. 
Norman,  Marion  Henry,  Houston. 
O'Brien.  Michael  Mackie,  Big  Spring. 
Orozco,  Antonio,  Muleshoe. 
Ortiz,  Marcelo,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
PadlUa,  David  Esequiel.  Borger. 
Palmo,  Jlmmie  Charles,  Dallas. 
Palos,  Erasmo,  Eagle  Pass. 
Pegross,  Leroy,  Port  Arthur. 
Penland,  Ray  Lee,  Jr..  Seadrlft. 
Perez,  Israel,  Brownsville. 
Perez,  Jesus  Ramon,  Klngsville. 


TEXAS — continued 
.Ifarine  Corps 
Perez.  Rodolfo.  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Perry.  Elmer  Joseph.  Jr    Odessa 
Pierce.  Joe.  Jr  ,  San  Antonio 
Polk.  Robert  Louis.  Sherman 
Powell,  John  Dee.  Jr     Port  .'Arthur. 
Powell.  Larry  Keith.  Fort  Worth- 
Powers.  William  James.  Fort  Worth 
Ralph.   TlX)mas   Henry.   Jr      Clifton, 
Ramos.  Leonardo,  Jr  ,  San  .Antonio. 
Ramsey.  Bill  Edward,  Jr  .  Fort  Worth, 
Rector,  Roy  Jack,  Whiteface. 
Redford.  James  Robert    Fort  Worth, 
Reese,  William  Robert.  Abilene 
Reyna.  Samuel.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Richardson.   Larry   Eugene,    Houston, 
Ridgeway,  Ronald  Lewis.  Houston. 
Rivas,  Arturo  Brown,  Dallas. 
Rivera.  Arnold  Javier,  El  Paso. 
Robledo.  Jesus.  Jr  .  San  Antonio 
Rodgers.  Larry  Joe.  Ranger 
Rodriguez.  Domingo,  Jr  ,  Palfurrlas 
Rodriguez.  Pedro  Juan.  San  Angelo. 
Rodriguez    Pedro  S  ,   Jr  .   Waco 
Roe.  John  Elmer.  Dallas. 
Romero.  Manuel  Villareal.  .San  .Antonio. 
Russaw.  Preston  Ivory.  Diboll 
Ryan.  Lionel  Alvarez.  Houston 
Ryan.  Robert  Dale.  Houston 
Salazar,  Elias,  Jr  ,  Harlingen 
Salazar,  Rene  Javier,  Del  Rio  Val 
Salazar.  Rudy  Jessie,  Fort  Worth, 
Sanchez.  .Mberto  Vasquez.  U\alde 
Sanchez.  Jose  Guadalupe.  Jr  ,  San  Antonio. 
Sanchez,  Juan  Oscar,  Harlingen 
Sanchez,  Pedro.  Jr  ,  Dallas 
Scott.  Paul.  Port  Arthur, 
Scrogglns.  Carrey  Eugene,  .Amarlllo. 
Shawn.  Raymond  Ben.  Bryson 
Shelton,  James  Dallas.  Wichita  Palls, 
Silva,  Rito,  Alice. 
Simmons.  Nolan  Ijcster.  Edlnburg. 
Simmons.  Tom  Willis.  Jr  .  Trinity. 
Simpson.   Melvin  Richard,  Houston. 
Sinegal.  L^^rry  James,  Houston. 
Sisson.  Bennie  Joe.  Lufkin 
Smith.  Douglas  Wayne.  Port  Worth 
Smith.  Jerry  Wayne.  Port  Worth 
Sparks.  Tliomas  James.  Groves, 
Spring,  Homer  Doyle.  Buda 
Stall.  William  Robb.  Midland 
Stavinoha.  Robert  James,  La  Grange 
Steinbach.  Thomas  Raymond.  Texas  City, 
Stevenson.  Charles  Robert.  Fate, 
Stovall,  James  Tucker.  Palestine. 
Stratton,  Sidney  Taylor,  Dallas 
Stroud,  Roger  Lee.  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Stroud.  Steven  Arnold.  Houston. 
Swonke.  Edward  Antone.  Jr  .  Houston 
Taylor.  Ernest  Vernon.  Dallas 
Teilez.  Daniel.  Klngsville. 
Terry.  Allen  Lee,  Port  Worth. 
Terry.  Ronnie  Lee.  Tatum 
Thompson.    Roger   Allen.   Palestine. 
Trevino.  Gregorlo.  Jr  .  Port  Arthur. 
Trumble.  Darrell  Lynn.  Vidor. 
Vansant.   John   WlUard,   Houston. 
Vara.  Paul  Martinez.  Houston. 
Vasquez.  Enrique.  El  Paso. 
Vasquez.  Jesus  Roberto.  El  Paso. 
Votaw.  Marvin  Lynn.  Houston 
Wardlow.  James  Dillon.  Belton. 
Webb.  William  Matthew,  Odessa 
West,  Robert  Lewis,  Waco. 
White,  Charles  Theron.  Dallas. 
Williams.  Joe  Buck,  Dallas. 
Willman,  Gary  Lynn.  Dallas. 
Wilson,  Billy  Wayne.  Trenton. 
Wood.  Calvin  Knight.  Jr.,  Houston. 
Wood,  Leroy,  Woodvllle. 
Woodward,  Richard  Henry,  El  Paso. 
Woolf.  Alton  Kenneth,  Jr  ,  Abilene. 
Wright.  Michael  Vincent,  Houston, 
Ybarra,  Ricardo,  El  Paso, 

Navy 
Ball,  Arthur  Wyman,  DeKalb. 
Barron.  Robert  Brtice.  Fort  Worth, 
Burns,  Michael  Allen.  Amarlllo. 
Carman.  Robert  Leor  Monahans. 
Claiborne,  Dell  Ross,  Seminole, 
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Navy 
Cook.  Kenneth  Lynn.  Paradise 
Crone,  Carl  Richard    Orange 
Delgado.  Chrl«topher  Georg.  San  Antonio 
Durham   Oliver  Earl    Honey  Orove 
Everett.  Everett  White    Olden 
Hand.  Prank  Edward.  Ill  Port  Worth 
Lehman.  David  Johan.  III.  Dallas 
Miller.  Herman  A  .  II    Irving 
Moore.  Amon  Franklin   Jr    Palestine 
Muetlng.  Michael  Joseph   Amarlllo 
Plemmona    Robert  Colquitt    HuntsvUle 
Samford.  Jeeae  Leroy.  Purto  Connor 
Schmlttou.  Eureka  Lavem.  Ringgold 
Teague   Michael  Autrey   Brownwood 
Tlnnln,  Eugene  Sanford    Austin 
Tyszklewlcz.  Arthur  Kaslml    Amarlllo 
Williams.  James  Wesley.  Dallas 
Wilson    Wllmer  Dwayne    Sweetwater 
Windham.  Melvln  George    El  Paso 
WInlngham.  Jerry  Lynn.  Bowie 

tTAH 

Arrni/ 
Aldous.  Ulo  Elmer   Ogden 
Anstell   Vaughn  Marvin   Sal'.  I^ke  City 
Archuleta    Rodolfo  Jrige    CMnujn 
Barbury  John  Salt  Lake  Cltv 
Belew.  Greg  Blaine.  Brlgham  City 
Blgftsm.  Theodore  Lewis  Salt  Lake  City 
Bo rKT.- Lawrence  Frederick.  Ogden 
Burr   George  Wallace   Koosharem 
Chrwtensen    Dick  Hooten    Moab 
Cox.  Gerald  Wavne.  Jr    Sal:  Lake  City 
Crowley   Robert  Edward   Ogden 
Dockstader.  Randell  L    Kanarravllle 
Dudley   Donald  Kleth   Jijseph 
Eckman   Kenneth  Wayne   Layton 
Economous.  George  J    Jr  .  Logan 
Ferguson.  Aaron  Floyd    Ptuvd 
Fowlke   Earnest  Wesley   Pleaaan'.  Grove. 
OUnes.  Allen  Bruce    Ijiyvjn 
Hall    Gary  Dodds   Vernal 
Hill    Richard  Allen.  SprinttvlIIe 
Jenkins   Ray  G     Logan 
Jenne  Robert  Earl.  Salt  Lake  Cltv 
Johnson.  William  Wayne    Blcknell. 
Jones   Ronald   Salt  Lake  City 
Keown    Blair  Logan    Murray 
Krek.  Philip  James   Jr    Bountiful 
Lacey    Frank  Jay   C  lalvUle 
McNeil    Allen  W     Kamas 
Munson.  Chris  Delano    Tropu- 
Nlcholes.  Harold  James.  Salt  Lake  City 
Nick   Otu  Lee.  Myt<^)n 
Noble   Richard  Edwin   Smlthfleld 
Parker  Paul  Elmer  Salt  Lake  City 
Peck.  Joe  Russell   Salt  Lake  City 
Perry  Steven  J    Salt  Lake  City 
Plnsonault.  Fred  John,  Roy 
Pool    Gary  Glen    Provo 

Rasmussen   David  Nllsson    Pleasant  Orove 
Rogan   James  Paul    Salt  Lake  City 
Rose   Danny  Lee   Sandy 
Saunders    Randall  Leroy    Logan 
Schoheld.  TTiomas  Harvey    Layton 
Searle  Joseph  Kenv  Park  City 
Shepherd    Blaine  Joseph   Thistle 
Snow   Kellvnn  Val  Salt  Lake  City 
Sorensen.  Richard  Lee.  Eureka 
Stelner    Mark  Steven    Ogden 
Sundqulst  Jack  D<-inald   Salt  Lake  City 
Sutphen  Jack  B    Salt  Lake  Cltv 
Vogrmec   Joseph  Gary   Ogden 
Volz.  Roger  Wayne  Salt  Lake  City 
Ward   Terry  J    Salt  Lake  City 
Watklns,  Samuel  Eugene   Tooele 
Webster   Francis  Marlon   Salt  Lake  City 
Wlddlson    Imlay  Scott.  Woods  Cr  jbs 
Williams   Douglas  Candlt.  Salt  Lake  City 
Wolterman     Gerard    Theod(.ire     Salt    Lake 
City 

Yardley   Rodney  Blrdell   Clearfield 

Atr    Force 
Woods.  Robert  Francis.  Salt  Lake  City 

Mar'.ne    Crrrpfi 
Andrus.  Daniel  Francis    Riverton 
Bugger   Curtis  Burke   Kearns 
Clayton.  Michael  Marsha.  1.  Kearns 


tTTAH-  -continued 
Marine  Corps 
Cobbley   Earl  William.  Jr  .  Salt  Lake  City. 
Coles   Kyle  J    Salt  Lake  City 
Cuch    Wllbert  Wayne.  SprlngvUle 
Dalton    BUI  Nurrasn    Kearns 
Day    Terry  Buckles    Bountiful 
Dunyon   David  Pherral.  Ogden 
Foster   Gary  Nell   Orem 

Gosa    JelTery  Alan    Orem  ♦ 

Green    Laurence  Burton.  St   George 
Horspool.  Robert  Kent  Ogden 
Lawrence    Michael  D    Granger 
Mathlas   Randy  Lee    Bountiful 
McCoy    Dennis  Ray    Moab 
McFarlane  John  William   Salt  Lake  City 
Oveson   James  Raymond    Elmo 
Pennlngu>n   Jo^in  Charles.  Roy 
Rogenwjn   Garry  Earl.  Eden 
Salter   Scott  Bruce    Magna 
Spensko    Louis  Paul    Helper 
Thornton.  Larry  Lee   Spaiu.sh  Fork 
Thorpe   Gary  WUford    Bear  River  City 
Tueller  James  Albert.  Mldvale 
Vanstaveren      Theodore     Dan.     Salt     Lake 
City 

Ward    Brent  F    Ogden 
Welch    Blaltie  Alfred    Heber 
Williams   Gregory  J  ,  Kaysvllle 
Williamson.  Don  Claude  Salt  Lake  City 

Vat'!/ 
Luke   Steve  Ralph.  Provo 
Malr   Allan  Lefin   Park  City 
Martin   James  Edward    Salt  Lake  City 
Miller  Jerry  Lee   Eden 
Roland   Thomas  Milton.  Salt  Ijike  City 
Thorn t.jn.  John  Bruce   Salt  Lake  City 
Wallare   Michael  Walter  Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 
Arrny 
Badger   Bruce  Lyle.  Danville 
Dartt    Paul  Richard    Brattleburo 
Prappiea   Fred  Charles  Jr  .  Saxtons  River. 
Ortborlault   Sanford  Rene.  Franklin 
Germain.  Philip  Michael   Wlnooskl 
Gomez.      Gelasio      Nlcanor,      Jr.      Lower 
Granitevllle 

Greene    Philip  P     Poultnev 
Jordan    Roger  Francis   Milton 
Larocque   Leslie  Howard.  Brookfleld 
McKenzle   Edward  Austin    Burlington. 
Morse   Durward  Olennle,  Newport 
Orvis   Douglas  Gordon.  Bristol 
Sheldon   Edward  Clarence.  Milton. 
Shompany    Ernest  Von.  Newport 
Smith    Harold  Roger   Wlnooskl 
Stone   Robert  Douglas.  Salisbury 
Treudwell   Eugene  Durwo.xl.  Essex  Center. 
Ulmer  Jan  Alan.  Brattleboro. 

.Vfo'ine  Corps 
Pish.  J'jseph  Kenneth    Rutland 
Hall.  Ciiry  Albert   CuttlngsvlUe 
Henry   Edward  Douglas.  North  Clarendon. 
Hill.  Gary  Paul.  Vergennes 
Morrison.  Bruce  Austin.  Proctor 
Russell,    John    Malcolm,    Jr  .    South    Bur- 
lington 

Sweeney,  John  Edward,  East  Poultney 
Washington.  Louis  Weldon   Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Army 

Alley   L<.>nnle  Douglas,  Martinsville 
Alphln,    Talmadge    Hurton.    Jr  .    Williams- 
burg 

Angle.  Peter  Jas<Jn.  Arlington. 
Ash,  Edward  Garland   Jr    Portsmouth. 
Bahr   Richard  Duncan.  Newport  News 
Bandy   Raymond  Douglas,  Bandy 
Banks.  Sterling  Clark   Newport  News 
Barbour  James  C    Jr    Richmond 
BlggerstaJT,  Henry  Charles,  Norfolk 
Bltner   Danny  Lee,  Richmond 
Blatz   Russell  Keith,  Lynchburg 
Bobbltt,  Wllllttm  Eskrldge,  Norfolk 
Bowman.  Joseph  B    Roanoke 
Bowman.  Roger  Dale.  Ararat 
Brixjks  James  Llnyd.  Chatham. 
Brooks.  Lonnle  Allan.  Bassett. 


viBoiNiA — continued 
Army 
Brooks.  Terry  Hudglns,  Mathews. 
Brown.  Charles  William.  Jr  .  Hampton 
Brown.  David  Carlton.  Port  Monroe, 
Brown   Elmer  William.  Norfolk 
Brown   Ronald  Lee,  Portsmouth. 
Brubaker.  Norman  Curtis,  Luray. 
Bunting.  Bertram  Arnold.  Norfolk. 
Cain.  Lewis  Rodney.  Kilmarnock. 
Campbell.  Prank  Willis.  Jr..  Chllhowle 
Carr,  James  William.  Nathalie. 
Chaney.  Arthur  Fletcher.  Vienna. 
Chancy.  David  Lee.  Hopewell. 

Clarke.  William  Moeby.  Jr  .  Norfolk. 

Clayton.  George  Milton.  Jr..  Hampton 

Conley,  Alex  Boyd,  Hampton. 

Conway.  Raymond  Lester.  Alexandria. 

Cooke,  Charles  Thomas.  Covington. 

Cooke  Douglas  Rudolph.  Newport  New.-; 

Cooke,  Ernest  Prlssell,  Jr.,  Hampton. 

Cosby.  David  Pranklln.  Richmond. 

Cox.  George  Jose.  Abingdon. 

Creech.  Robert.  Jr..  Norfolk. 

Cressel.  Terry  Walker.  Arlington. 

Crltzer  Ronal  Edward.  Schuyler 

Crockett.  Freddie  Islash.  Hopewell. 

Cupp.  Robert  William.  Alexandria 

Curtis.  Henry  Thomas.  II.  Culpeper. 

Dameron.  Robert  Woodrow.  Buena  Vista. 

Daniel.  Charles  Lincoln.  Nelson. 

Davidson,  John  Clark.  Penhook. 

Davis.  Clifton  Henry.  Danville. 

Davis.  George  Nathan,  Bedford. 

Davis.  Hugh  Mozell,  Portamlth, 

De  Luca,  Raymond  Paul,  Williamsburg 

De  Priest.  David  Wayne.  Lynchburg. 

Deverall.  George  Noble.  Arlington 

DlUman.  Roger  L..  Marlon. 

Dixon.  John  Henry.  Chesapeake. 

Doerlng.  Lloyd  Douglas.  Roanoke. 

Donnell.  Peter  Prancls.  Palls  Church 

Dunn.  Morris  Gordon.  Mecklenburg  Countv 

Easley.  Samuel  Harrison.  II.  Bassett. 

Elghmle.  Ronald  William.  Norfolk 

Elliot.  Charles  Henry.  Jr..  Alexandria 

Embrey,  David  Norman.  Rockflah. 

Epps.  Cecil  Wayne.  Halifax. 

Farrow   Prankle  Lee.  Danville. 

Fields.  Willie.  Jr  .  Richmond. 

Pox.  Thomas  Amiss.  Richmond 

Pulcher.  Douglas  Edward.  Tacoma. 

Furrow   Sherman  .Mvln  Jr  .  Rocky  Mour  v 

Gay.  Albert  Lummls.  Jr  .  Hampton. 

Oee.      MacArthur      G  .      Charlotte      Coun 
House 

Gerald   George  Aden,  Portsmouth 

Goodman.  Edward  Lee.  Virginia  Beach 

Goodman    Raymin  Lee.  Lynchburg 

Goss.  Warren  Judge.  Norfolk. 

Hale.  Charles  Chaplin.  Jr..  WllUamsburc 

Hareford.  Basil  Lee.  Elkton. 

Harrison.  Douglas  Lee.  Roanoke. 

Hatcher.  Larry  Davis.  Martinsville. 

Hawthorne.    James    Lynwood.    Predericks- 
buru 

Hayden    Harold  Richard.  Glade  Spring. 

Hayden   Troy  Ray.  Saltvllle 

Hayes.  Thomas  Jay.  IV.  Arlington. 

Herndon.  Donald  Lee.  Danville. 

Herring,  Boyd  Lemuel,  Hampton 

Hershberger,  David  Harpwr.  Virginia  Beach, 

Hicks.  Dan  Sellman,  Williamsburg. 

Holdaway.  Guy.  Herdon. 

Houston.  Elwood  Layton,  Lynchburp 

Howard.  Harley  Michael.  .Arlington 

HulT.  Paul  Lloyd.  Pilot 

Huggett.  Richard  Thomas.  Poquoson 

Isler.  Charles  C  Jr  .  Norfolk. 

Jarrett.  Steven  Andrew,  Newport  News 
Jenkins.  John  Allen,  III.  McLean 

Johnson.  .Alvln  Samuel.  Hampton. 

Johnson.  David  Curtis,  Tannersvllle 
Johnson,  Jerry  Hampton,  Hampton 

Johnson.  Samuel,  Jr..  Pennington  Gap 

Kellas.  Robert  Louis.  Arlington 

Kldwell.  Wayne  Minor.  Herndon. 

King,  James  Edward,  Alexandria. 

Knack,  Richard  Carl.  Virginia  Beach 
Lamb.  William  Lloyd.  Hampton 
Lamkln.  Lewis  £>ean.  CoUlnsvlUe. 
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Army 
Langford,  Lewis  Nelson.  Crouch. 
Lawhorne.  Donnle  Jackson,  Amherst. 
Lee,  Daniel  L.,  Norfolk. 

Lee,  William  Robert,  Virginia  Beach, 

Lenchner,  David  Allen,  Newport  News. 

Levendls,  William  McNamara,  Vienna. 

Lewis,  Fletcher  Leon,  Danville. 

Long.  Norman  Lacy.  Jr.,  Roanoke. 

Lovell,  Lewis  Randolph,  Jr,,  Martinsville. 
Lowe,    Roy    Dallas,    Jr.,    Charlotte    Court 
House. 

Lowery,    Clem    Spencer,    Jr.,    Chesapeake 
City. 

Ludwlg,  Michael  Eugene,  Alexandria. 

Manuel,  FYancls  Everett,  Bluemount. 

Martin.  Alphonso.  Martinsville. 

Martin.  Floyd  Newton.  Fairfield, 

Martin.  Llnwood  Dwlght.  Bassett. 

Martin.  Paul  Rivers.  Pearisburg, 

McKlbbln,  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  Arlington. 

McKlnney,  David  Lee,  Richmond. 

Melggs,  Richard  Ray,  Hampton. 

Melslnger,  Jerold  Werner,  Norfolk. 

Mlckles.  Charles  Edward,  Norton. 

Miller,  Curtis  O'Nell,  Monroe. 

Miller.  John  Edward,  Arlington. 

Mills,  Graham  Lonnle,  Portsmouth. 

Mltchem.  Charles  Clifford.  Quantico. 

Monaghan,   John  Joseph,   Jr.,   Mechanics- 
ville. 

Moore.  Larry  Richard.  Hampton. 

Moore.  William  Clarence.  Independence. 

Mull,  Gerald  Crawford,  Vienna. 

Mundy,  George  Llnwood,  Jr..  Richmond. 

Nance.  Elmer  Mason.  Moneta. 

O'Kusky.  Henry  Joseph.  Jr..  Craddockville. 

Oliver.  Thomas  Tucker.  Bedford. 

Oscar.  Cecil  Thomas.  Grottoes. 

Painter.  David  Oliver.  Norfolk. 

Parker.  Earl  Bphralm,  Portsmouth. 

Parker.  Lonnle  TTiomas.  Thaxton. 

Patton.  Curtis  Ray.  EastviUe. 

Peele.  Lloyd  William.  Jr..  Portsmouth. 

Pennington.  Philip  Eugene.  F^ont  Royal. 

Pipes.  James  Lee,  Jr..  Richmond. 

Pledger,  Donald  Allen,  Norfolk. 

Qulnn.  Stephen  Wayne.  Virginia  Beach. 

Held.  Ralph  Henry,  Belle  Haven. 

Richardson.  Harry  P..  Jr..  Alexandria. 

Rudd.  James  Wallace.  Halifax. 

Scarborough.       Ekimund      Bag:wel,      Belle 
Haven. 

Sexton.  Carl  Howard.  Jr..  Damascus. 

Shaw.  Charles  E  .  Abingdon. 

Slgnett,  James  Guerdon,  Chesapeake. 

Singleton.  James  Perry.  Abingdon. 

Smith.  Arthur  Burman.  Rlner. 

Snead.  Leonard  Harrison.  Jr..  Abington. 

Sparks.  Ronald  David.  Rich  Creek, 

Spencer,  Edward  Odell.  Culpeper. 

Stallard.  Giles  Warren.  Saltvllle. 

Stanley.  Dennis  Ralph,  Cllntwood. 

Stanley,  Thomas  Lee.  Culp>eper. 

Starkey.  Lloyd  Martain,  Hardy. 

Strauss,  Robert  Stephan,  Portsmouth. 

Strlckler,  David  Prancls,  Falls  Church. 

Stuller.  John  Charles,  Falls  Church. 

Sutton.  George  Stanley,  West  Chesapeake- 
Sweet.  Donn  Lafayette.  Roanoke. 

Tarpley.  William  Junior.  Callands. 

Taylor.  Joseph  Gordon.  Shumansville. 

ThornhlU.  John  R..  Ill,  Roanoke. 

Tlsdale.  Donald  Wayne.  Nathalie. 

Tolley,  Lee  G.,  Arlington. 

Tj-nes,  Reginald  Bernard.  Norfolk. 

Umholtz.  Dsu-rdl  Raymond.  Falls  Church. 

Van  Deusen.  Frederick  Pren,  Blacksburg. 

Velvet.  Walter  C,  Jr.,  Waverly. 

Wade.  Thomas  Lee.  New  River. 

Washington,     Thomas     Melvln,     Newport 
News. 

Webb,  Prank  Wright,  Kenbrldge. 

Whltbeck,  Robert  Earl.  Alexandria. 

White.  David  Lee.  Danville. 

Whitehead.  Morris  Alfred.  Martinsville. 

Whitlow.     Leroy     Allen.    Charlotte    Court 
House 

Wlllard.  Leon  David.  Christiansburg. 

Williams.  Walter  Joseph.  Jr.,  Appalachia. 

Wilson.  George  L.,  Portsmouth. 


VIRGINIA — continued 
Army 
Wood,  James  C,  Lynchburg, 
Wright,  Grover  C,  Jr.,  Doran. 
Wright,  James  Ambler.  Manassas. 

Air  Force 
Buchanan,  Joseph  William,  Brsadford. 
Hayes,  Wlllard  Payette.  Bandy. 
Swann,  James  Cecil.  Newfxjrt  News. 

Afartne  Corps 
Allen,  Charles  Ervln,  Newport  News. 
Blevlns,  Ronald  Wayne,  Damascus. 
Bordeaux,  James  Preston,  Jr..  Norfolk. 
Burkbead,  Jerry  Clark,  Lee  Mont. 
Charles,  Michael  Lane,  Bristol. 
Clarke,  Lee  Tllson,  Richmond, 
Cobb,  Paul  Prederlck,  Roanoke. 
Connor,  Glenn  Marshall.  Danville. 
Cooper,  James  William,  Nansemond, 
Cox,  Elbert  Elisah,  Jr.,  Chesapeake. 
Crlckenb^'ger,  Richard  Way,  Lynchburg, 
Crlgger,  Henry  Gleaves,  Abingdon, 
Daniels,  Edward  Earl,  Bedford, 
Davidson,  John  Wayne,  Lynchburg. 
Dlggs,  Michael  Ronell,  Newport  News. 
Dlshman,  Douglas  Edward,  Dante. 
Draper,  William  Lloyd,  Hopewell. 
Eller,  John  Arthur,  Norfolk. 
Elliott,  George  L.,  Ill,  Norfolk. 
Parmer,  James  Bryon,  Bristol. 
Parrls.  Blake  Wiley,  Jr.,  Saltvllle. 
Fleming,  Thomas  Ryan,  Arlington. 
Port,  Jerome,  Norfolk. 
Pox,  Richard  W.  B.,  Jr..  Richmond. 
Garber,  Charles  William,  Jr.,  New  Hope. 
Gibson,  Carl  Reed,  Radford. 
Gibson.  Cornell  Harrison.  Portsmouth. 
Gills,  Lewis  Clarence,  Hampton. 
Goff,  Henry  Larry,  Chesapeake. 
Grajewskl,  Jerry  Prancls,  Richmond. 
Hall,  Blucher  Ray.  Arlington. 
Hall.  Robert  Edward,  Lynchburg. 
Harrell,  John  RehiU,  Richmond. 
Harris,  Charles  Edward,  Norfolk. 
Higgs,  Ralph  Edward,  Portsmouth. 
Hlttlnger,  Prancls  R.,  Jr.,  Ocean  View. 
Holland,  Robert  Vernon,  Martinsville, 
Hollar,  Howard  EsUe,  Charlottesville. 
Hunt,  William  Spragglns,  Danville. 
Jenkins.  Vincent  Earl.  Portsmouth. 
Jeter.  Benton  Arthur.  Newpwrt  News. 
Johnson.  Charles  Eugene.  Richmond. 
Johnson,  John  Victor,  Jr..  Norfolk. 
Jones.  Roger  Kenneth.  Hampton. 
Keegan,  Richard  Michael,  Norfolk. 
Kldd.  Melton  Lavone,  Chesapeake. 
Kizzle,  Leon  Edward,  Richmond. 
Koehler,  William  Edwin,  Newport  News. 
Lawson,  Raymond  Chrlstophe,  Vlrgilina. 
Lipscomb,  David  Lee,  Richmond. 
Lodford.  Henry  Alverson,  Alexandria. 
Lucas,  Robert  Eugene.  Oak  Grove. 
Lunsford,  Glen  Thomas.  Danville. 
Mabe,  Carl  Marlon,  Pembroke. 
MacLeod.  Sidney  B  ,  Jr..  McLean. 
Madison,  Richard  Carl,  Richmond. 
Mahone,  Haywood,  Jr..  Richmond. 
Marshall,  Roland  Trent.  Richmond. 
Martin,  Gary  Alan,  Roanoke. 
Martin,  Harry  Pemberton,  Martinsville. 
Massenglll.  Larry  Dale,  Chesapeake. 
McDonnan,  Darl  Kenneth,  Lyndhurst. 
Miles,  James  Edwaj-d,  Richmond. 
Mlllner,  Charles  Hewett.  Roanoke. 
Moore,  David  Ned,  Woodbrldge. 
Morris,  Ronald  Edwards,  Sandston. 
Murchlson,  James  Emanuel.  Newport  News. 
Owen,  Larry  James.  Danville. 
Owens,  Larrlngton.  Palmyra. 
Pangle,  William  Medford.  Harrisonburg, 
Pepper,  Anthony  John,  Richmond. 
Phlppe,  Norman  Ira,  Haysl. 
Mnter.  William  James,  Bellamy. 
Powell,  Donald  Keith,  Winchester. 
Powell,  Joeeph  Lewis,  Jr..  Alexandria. 
Proetell,  Richard  Louis,  Chesapeake. 
Randolph,  Howard  Edward,  Richmond. 
Rash,  Donald  Ray,  Pocahontas. 
Richards,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr..  Staunton. 
Robinson,  Donald  Rayford,  Chesapeake. 


VIRGINIA — continued 


Marine  Corps 
Rumble,  Jon  MacGllUvray,  Fairfax, 
Shields,  Martin  Dean,  Chesapeake. 
Smith,  Donald  Lee,  Ino. 
Smith,  Thurman  Horace.  Chesapeake. 
Smith,  William  Prosper.  Jr  .  Norfolk. 
Staples,  Louis  FYanklln.  Chesapeake. 
Taft.  Philip  Jeffrey,  Fairfax. 
T\illy,  Robert  Edward,  Arlington. 
Valentine.  William  Martin.  Qulnton. 
Warren,  Thomas  Wayne.  Petersburg. 
Washington.  Ralph  Levon,  Portsmouth, 
Waters,  William  Walter,  Jr.,  Norfolk, 
Wells,  Kenneth  Ray,  Portsmouth. 
Wells.  Thomas  Ralph.  Petersbuj-g, 
West,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Norfolk, 
White,  Carroll,  Eugene,  Richmond. 
Williams,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  Richmond. 
Williams,  Roger  Dale,  Roanoke. 
Wilson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Norfolk. 
Young,  James  Ray,  Roanoke. 

Navy 
Craghead,  Thomas  James,  Jr.,  Covington. 
Dlckerson.  James  Carol.  Randolph. 
Groshong,  Allen  Eberly,  Newpvort  News. 
Wallace,  Richard  Courtney.  Norfolk, 
Wright,  Russell  L.,  III.  Richmond. 
Wyatt.  Richard  Coleman.  Hampton. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 

Alton.  Gerald  David.  Centralis. 
Alakulppl,  Vesa  Juhanl.  Seattle, 
Albanese.  Lulgl  Frank,  Seattle. 
Arney.  Randall  Nave.  Klickitat. 
Atchiey,  Keith  Noel.  Woodland. 
Barnhlll,  Glen  Robert.  Wilson  Creek, 
Bowden.  James  Edward,  Spokane 
Boykln,  Prentls  Barney,  Jr  .  Vancouver. 
Brady,  John  James.  Tacoma. 
Brlx,  John  Elmer,  Seattle 
Brooks,  Guy  Franklin.  Pasco 
Brutscher.  Ronald  Wayne,  Walla  Walla. 
Burgeson,  Vernon  Walter.  Tacoma. 
Burke,  Howard  D..  Seattle 
Burnette,  Archie,  Jr    Aberdeen. 
Butler.  Lionel.  Sr..  Tacoma. 
Butler,  Russel  E..  Yakima 
Campen.  Gary  Lynn,  Washougal 
Carpenter,  Raymond  Earl.  Amboy 
Carter,  Alan  Glen,  Tacoma 
Charette.  Mark  Owen,  Puyallup. 
Chrlstenson.  Daniel  Brian,  Orovllle. 
Christian.  Bruce  Calvin,  Snohomish. 
Cleveland.  James  Arthur.  Klrkland. 
Coffroth,  Alfred  Patrick  L..  Seattle. 
Cole,  Phelon  Herman.  Tacoma 
Colfack,  Lloyd  Arthur,  Sedro  WooUey 
Collins,  James  Bruce,  Walla  Walla. 
Combs.  Paul  Rex,  Bellingham 
Cyr,  Ransom  Craig,  Mercer  Island. 
Dally,  David  Christopher,  Tacoma. 
Danischen,  Richard  A  ,  Jr.,  Bremerton. 
Davison.  Guy  Allen.  Everett 
De  Graaf.  Dick.  Seattle. 
Durham.  Van  Leslie.  Seattle. 
Dutro.  Richard  Thomas.  Spokane 
Dyer,  Bruce  Herbert,  Federal  Way. 
Elbert.  Joe  A.,  Lakebay. 
Engebretson,  Gary  Lynn,  Shelton. 
Ferguson,  James  Allen.  Seattle 
Fowler,  Virgil  James.  Arlington. 
Pranck.  Ralph  Henry.  Jr..  Spokane. 
Frank,  Rodney  Gale.  Bellevue 
Pranklln,  Amos  Lee,  Seattle. 
Predricksen,  Allan  Marcus.  Seattle. 
Frlnk,  Steven  Arthur.  Vancouver. 
Frost.  Michael  Dennis.  Mercer  Island 
F^illaway.  Lawrence  Lee,  Seattle, 
GlUmer,  Steven  Martin.  Tacoma. 
Glasford,  Michael  Richard.  Omak. 
Glore.  Stephen  Leslie,  Yakima 
Graves.  Leonard  Olsen.  Seattle. 
Greenwald.  Ronald  Albert  Mount  Vernon. 
Grunstad.  Stanley  Lloyd,  Everett. 
Hanneman,  Michael  Irvln.  Spokane 
Hansen.   Gerald   Steven,   Enumclaw. 
Hansen.  Stephen  Michael,  Seattle. 
Haug,  Earl  Warreu.  Everett. 
Hayden.  Robert  Allen,  Bridgeport. 
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Helnecke.  Ronald  Mathlas.  Theresa 
Hence,  WlUlam  Waahlngron   Taoma. 
Henaley.  Wayne  George   Proaaer 
Hlckoz.  Robert  Davis.  Seattle 
Hlnea.  LMlie  Edmund  III.  Spokane. 
Hoggatt.  John  Andrew    Seattle 
Hogue.  John  Michael    Chehalla 
Holes.  Jason  Alreal.  Moses  Lake 
Holmes.  Norman  Ward.  Cosmopjolls. 
Hoover.  Alvln  R    III.  Redmond 
Huban.  Michael  Noel.  Edmonds 
Huttula.  Carl  Richard    Elma 
Jackson.  Robert  Alan,  Port  Orchard 
James.  MorrU  Keith    LynnwocKl 
Johnson.  Bradley  James.  Tacoma 
Johnson.  Roy  Marvin.  Spokane 
Kearney.  Robert  Curt   Seattle 
Kimball.  Pierce  MaKory   Seattle 
Koltzsch.  Ronald  Norman   Camas 
Lalpple   John  Elden.  Spokane 
Lambert   Dale  Lee    Elmer  Cl'.y 
Lane.  John  Timothy   Brewster 
Lang.  Dean  Laverne    Everett 
Langworthy.  James  Scott.  Clinton. 
Larsen.  Fredrick  Ellis.  Seattle 
Larson,  Paul  Noble    Everett 
Leunlng,  Vernon  Lee,  Yakima 
Llkkel    Duane  Allen    Everson 
LocMfWge    Robert  Eric    Olympla 
Lodh*lcn,  Normajn  Elliott.  Porks 
Lopez.  Robert.  Seattle 
Lowe.  Donald  Bv-erett.  Tacoma 
Lynn.  John  Thomas.  Kennewlck 
MacCallum    Stephen  Morley   Cashmere 
Mack    Gary  Leigh    Olympla 
Malone,  Lawrence  Michael    Seattle 
Mannery    Richard  Charles    Seattle 
Majxsel    James  David    KlrkUnd 
Mason   Charles  Buckley   Spokane 
Ma:t3<jn,  Timothy  Georsfe,  Brush  Pralne 
McCllntock   James  Richard   Port  Orchard 
McConnel   Gerald  Wayne  Jr    Moses  Lake 
McLaughlin    Michael  Paul   Seattle 
McNeil,  D<jnald  K     Seattle 
Moseley    David  Wesley    Seattle 
Mukal    Bryan  Thomas    Spokane 
Murden    Stephen  Br'xiks    Mt    Vernon, 
Murphy    William  Patrick    Seattle 
Nelson,  Lewis  Charles    Seattle 
O'Brien,  John  Joseph    Seattle 
Odegard    Dei;  Coleman    Vancouver 
OUom    Ri-bert  Lee    Seattle 
Owen   Stephen  Bovd   Yakima 
Parrtsh,  Billy  Joe    Tacoma 
Patterson   Gary  Lee   Seattie 
Perry   Robert  Kent,  Cashmere 
Petersen    H.u-ry  AKen    Buckley 
Phlpps.  Leonard  Morris   Renton 
Puishls,  Dale  Scott    Rochester 
Pursel    Thomas  Ron.ild    Y.ikima. 
Ra^h    Lyiiley  Lee,  Longview 
Ray  Michael  George    Longview 
Ray   Ronald  Edwin   Spokane 
Reaume    Wade  Rusaell    Bremerton 
Reid    Kenneth  W.iyne,  Blaine 
Reid.  Leon    Everett 
Reyna,  Thomas  O    Lynden 
Rider   James  Austin,  Jr  ,  Seattle. 
Sargent    Stevaii  Roy    Kalama 
Sau.x   Roger  Douglas  Taholah 
Schultz.  Da. Rl  Joel   Kent 
Shrewsberrv   Roger  Lynn  Sunnyslde 
Sills,  Kenneth  Howard   Spokane. 
Slu.sser   Cha.'les  R.xlnev   Seattle 
Smith.  Harrv  Ernes:   Kirkland 
Smith.  Terry  Hugh   Blngen 
Stinner  Kaley  Alfred.  Spokane 
Sparks.  Roger  Howard   BeiUngham 
Spears   Mi;-   ii  Earl   Uingvlew 
Stewart  J  'hn  Leonard.  Seattle 
Strong  Richard  William.  Jr    Oreenacres. 
Stroomer  Ronald  Lee   Auburn 
Sullivan   John  .Anthony   Seattle 
Sw.^lley   Riibert  Eugene.  Puyailup 
Swan  Jera:d  David   Mountlake  Terrace 
Swan  tax   Denni.s  Ray  Shelton 
Taylor  Glenn  Dean   Redmond 
Teague      Thomas     Nlckell.     Mountlake 
Terrace 


WASHINGTON     <:ontlnued 
Army 
Tejano  Ru-ardo  Robert.  Spokand 
Theodore  J   .Athan   Vashon 
Traw  Jim  Silas,  l-ake  Stevens 
Turner  Donald  Eugene,  Port  Orchard 
Tyson   Clifford  Earl   Tacoma 
Van  Allen  Charles  ClItTor  Belllngham. 
Van  Horn   Edward  Llndley  Tacoma 
VanhuUe   .Anthonv  F    II    Monroe 
Vernor  James  Edwin    Maple  Vallev 
Vlsker   Thomas  Peter   Warden 
Walker   Richard  Harold.  .Spokane 
Walterman   Ijury  John  Chehalla 
Weamer   Allen  Ray   Tacoma 
West.  Stanley  Eugene   Seattle 
Whltlock   Patrick  A  .  Poulsbo 
Whitney   Robert  Arnold.  Kennewlck 
Wight   Charles  Edwin  Tacoma 
Wllhelm   David  Kenneth.  Spokane 
Wils<-)n.  Walter  Gene,  Seattle 
W'right   Darrel  Zane  Port  Orchard 
Wright   Darryl  Whltnev,  Mercer  Island, 
Zeller  Douglas  Lee  .Seattle 
Zvph,  James  Louis  Yakima 

Air  Force 
Oreenhalgh,  Terrv  Lynn  Sunnyslde 
McHugo,  D<5nald  Lyle,  SpM)kane 

ytartrif  Corps 
Akehurst.  Howard  David.  Vancouver. 
Anderson    Dovle  Travis.  .Arlington 
Anderson   Larry  Edward.  Spokane 
.Arnvstrong.  Peder  Waller.  Seattle 
Barker  Stephen  Peter  Bremerton 
Bernard   Guy  .North   Port  Orchard 
Blaine  Jajnes  Graham  Spokane 
Boyle   Michael  Peter  S[X)kane 
Brown,  Roben  Jay   Kettle  Palls 
Cady   Michael  Morris.  Seattle. 
Carlson.  Gary  Lee.  .Seattle 
Cottlngham,  Dunne  Roger.  Pasco. 
De  Water    Patrick  Lt-e    Kent 
Devik    David  Ralf.  Bellevue 
Dolen.  Jlmmie  .Alan.  Bremerton 
Ellis,  James  Francis    .Seattle 
Evans.  CllfTred  Melvln    Shelton. 
Peiro.  Richard  Dale,  .Seattle 
Feser,  Jettery  Evan   .Seattle 
Plncher,  Uirry  Leonard.  Als^ona 
Poster.  Douglas  Gene.  Beaver 
Prancavllla.  John  Fr.mcls.  Renton 
Galbralth.  Marvin  Earl.  Brewster 
Garcia.  Enrique  Lorenzo.  Jr    .Seattle 
Gardner  Stephen  .Mark.  Wenatchee 
Glnder  Richard  Samuel.  Yakima. 
HaraLson.  William  -Soott.  Everett. 
Hartman.  .Marvin  I-eo.  Camas 
Hawley   Oril  William.  Spokane 
Hellwig   Steven  Louis.  .Seattle. 
Henry   Walter  Maurice,  .Seattle 
Herndon,  W   Cole  .Seattle 
Hosklns,  Roberr   Edward.  Renton. 
Inay   Chrlstopner  Henry.  Wapato. 
Jamerson    Larry  .Allen.  Spokane. 
Johnsen.  Larry  Vernon.  Seattle 
Keller.  Gary  Dale.  Yakima. 
Keo.  Daniel  William.  Bothell 
King.  Robert  D   Orr  Seattle 
KnoUmeyer.  Mark  .Alan.  .Seattle 
Kohn.  Wayne  Edward.  Seattle 
Krogh    Richard  Otis.  Mercer  Island 
Larsen   Chris  Jcjhn   III.  Seattle 
Llnderman,  Michael  Edwin    Auburn 
Llnd.say,  Michael  Claude,  Tacoma 
Llndstrom.  Patrick  Eugene.  .Spokane 
M.irco,  Robert  I>jnald,  Yakima 
Markwlth.  Gerald  William   Federal  Way. 
Massle,  George  Edgar   Clear  Spring, 
McGarvey,  Patrick  George.  Spokane 
McRiie,  David  Le  Roy   Walla  Walla 
.Murdock   Michael  George,  Rockford. 
.Myers.  Robert  I.e.slie,  .Seattle 
Neas,  Stephen  Edward,  Vancouver 
Noble,  Gary  Paul    Bremerton 
Odell.  John  Michael,  Belllngham 
Peters,  Elliott  Lee    Moxee  City 
Peterson.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Vancouver, 
Savare.  Howard  Leroy.  We.st  Richland 
Soule.  WlUlam  Fred.  Auburn 
Stephens.  Tommy  Lee.  Kennewlck. 


WASHINGTON — Continued 
Marine  Corps 
Till    John  Jeremiah.  Pasco 
Vlnge.  Richard  Umnle,  Seattle 
Warner  David  Howard,  Mercer  Island. 
Webb.  Robert  James,  Brownstown, 
Wedrlck.  Uinnle  Mark.  White  Salmon. 
White.  Jack  Lee.  Tacoma 
Whyte   Charles,  James,  Olympla 
Wllklns,  Gary  l>ee,  Longview 
Williams,  Kenneth  R  ,  Jr  ,  Olympla 
Wood,  Stuart  John,  Granite  Falls 
Ynuiig,  Stephen  Rogers.  Kennewlck 

Navy 
Caywi)od,  Gary  Steven.  Spokane 
Cowan,  Harley  Richard.  Kennewlck. 
Gnmshaw.  Danny  Lee.  Seattle 
Hanley   John  Jo.seph,  Wenatchee. 
Johnson    Frankle  Ray,  Toppenlsh. 
Kruse   Dale  Lynn   Kelso 
.Murray   Leslie  Eugene,  Chehalls 
Newby,  Kenneth  Leroy,  Jr  .  Sumner. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Army 
Adams.  Darrlus  Wayne.  Ivydale 
Adams  James  Clarence.  Martlnsburg 
.AiUoUnl.  James  Vincent.  Norton 
.Auxler  Jerry  Edward.  Dixie 
B.irker  Kenneth  Monroe.  Charleston 
Beavers,  Prank  Arvis,  Newhall. 
Bias  Clifford,  Huntington 
Blelgh,  Alfred  Harlen,  Jr  ,  Sutton 
Bowyer   Rex  Allan,  Rlchwood 
Boyer,  Wayne  Douglas,  Shepherdstown. 
Brown,  Ronald  Lee,  Booth 
Cabell,  Darrell  Lee,  Foster 
Carson,  David  Rickey,  Lesage 
Carwlthen   Albert  Morgan.  Charleston 
Cashdollar  Glenn  Francis.  Revnoldsvillp 
Chess  Lloyd  .Allen,  Cowen 
Clark,  R^ibert  .Arthur,  Mannlngton. 
Comptoii   Lorn  David,  Squire 
Crabtree   Varl.se  Helton.  Jr  ,  War 
Crothers  Howard  Robert,  New  Martinsville 
Crow,  Jessie  Franklin,  Alvon 
Dlllow  Jerrv  Wayne,  Charles  Town 
Dunlthaii   Thomas  Lawrence,  Elk  Garden 
Durst,  John  Bernard,  Romr.ey 
Ford    Blllv  Keith,  Mount  Carbon 
Griffith    Koi^er  DUe   Klklns 
Grubb,  Gary  Howard    Fairmont 
Hairston   Charles  McKlnley,  Jenklnjones 
Halpenny   Jerry  Lee,  Enterprise, 
Hanna,  Marvin  Jim,  Canvas 
Harrison    Randolph  Monroe.  Nltro. 
Haynes  Girry  Dwight,  Romance, 
Hively.  Guy  Richard.  Elkvlew 
Hoback.  Douglas  Edward,  Skvgusty. 
Holmes.  Billy  Ray.  Arnett 
Howell.  Danny  Ray.  Leewood 
Huffman.  Eddie  Gray.  Lewlsburg 
Hutchinson,  Robert  Lee.  Mount  Hope 
James,  Wiishlngton  L  ,  Shady  Spring, 
Johnson,  Everette  R  .  Greenville 
Johnson.  Thomas  Alan.  Albert 
Jones.  Benjamin  Allen.  Parkersburg. 
Jones.  Delmer  R  .  Ripley. 
King.  Lewis  Milton.  Jr  .  .Morgantown. 
Lester.  WlUlam  Wayne.  Williamson 
Martin.  Darrell  G    McComas 
Maynard.  Lester  Eugene.  Holden 
Mccarty.  Dougl.is  Wayne.  Frost 
McClanahan.  Cleatus  Wayne,  Charleston 
McClung.  John  .Ambrose,  Parkersburg. 
McDonald.  Dennis  Elwood.  Romney. 
McKlnney.  Joseph  Stanley.  Basin. 
McNear,  Terry  Lee.  Klngwood 
Miller,  James  Ray.  Kenna 
Miller.  Terry  Lynn.  Scott  Depot 
Mitchell.  Danny  Joe.  Marmet 
Morgan.     Gary     Wayne.     White     Sulphur 
Springs 

Nichols.  Phillip  Larry.  Clay 
Norrls,  Charles  Raymond.  .Artie. 
Norrls.  Thomas  Andrew.  Jonben 
Pemberton.  James  Alexander.  Beckley. 
Poff.  Elbert  Darrell.  Mullens 
Powell.  George  Ralph.  Jr  .  Grafton 
Ransbottom.  Michael  Lee,  Huntington. 
Rider.  Samuel  Dewey,  Jr.,  Marllnton. 
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Roblson,  David  Lee,  Ireland. 
Robs.  WlUlam  Robert,  Jr.  Morgantown. 
Scarborough.  Jack  Wade.  Jr.  Morgantown. 
See,  Otto  William,  Summersvllle. 
Shelton,  Arthur  David.  Rock  Creek. 
Shumate,  Nile  Dean.  Ashford. 
Slsler.  WlUlam  Douglas,  Morgantown. 
Spencer.  Dean  Calvin.  Ill,  Morgantown. 
Spencer.   Kenneth   Clinton,   New  Cumber- 
land. 
Sprouse.  Lee  Roy  David,  Dunmore. 
Squires,  Roy  Benjamin.  Flemlngton. 
Stepp,  John  Paul,  Kermlt. 
Stewart.  Arnold  Lee,  Baker. 
Straface.  Jeffrey  Dennis,  Star  City. 
Styers.  Reid  Tyrone.  Berkeley  Springs. 
Summerfleld.  Samuel  Reed,  Elklns. 
Tlchnell,  Kenneth  Eugene,  Newburg. 
Umstot.  Samuel  OUmore,  Jr.,  Keyser, 
Underwood,  Watson,  Jr.,  Huntersvllle. 
Urban  Paul  Richard,  Jr.,  Huntingdon. 
Valentine.  John  Wesley  BrandonvUle. 
Vincent.  Richard  Elsworth,  Danville. 
Walls,  Thurman  Tracy,  Avondale. 
Welssman.  Victor  Barry,  Wheeling. 
Wheeler.  Bobby  Lee,  Hamlin. 
White,  Terry  Roger,  Van. 
Williams.  John  Ray.  Marllnton. 
Wines,  Thomas  Lowell,  Elkvlew. 
Wolfe,  Alfred  Melvln,  Masontown. 
Worley,  Stephen  Michael.  Charleston. 
Air  Force 

Fabian.  William  HUrlc,  Pullman. 
Ford.  Wallace  Addison.  Huntington. 
Pearson.  Anthony  Joseph,  Olympla. 
Pick,  Donald  William,  Richland. 

Marine  Corps 
.Abraham.  Arley  Oeorge,  Madison, 
Carr.  William  Lee.  Jr..  Flemlngton. 
Chacalos,  George  Manual,  Wheeling. 
Christian  Thomas  Barry,  Bluefleld. 
Coleman.  Thomas  Keith.  Big  Chimney. 
Cook.  David  Samuel,  Oceana. 
Cool,  Mark  Douglas,  Colliers. 
Cooper,  Michael  Linn.  Chesapeake. 
Corder,  James  Russell,  Wolf  Summit. 
Craft,  Clayton  Andrew,  Elkvlew. 
Davis.  WlUlam  Thomas.  Crab  Orchard. 
Dean  Ronald  Philip.  Buckhannon. 
Dunlap  Darrell  Edward,  Madison. 
Dye,  Ronald  Harvey,  Clarksburg. 
Edwards,  Daniel  Lynn,  Ceredo. 
Emrlck,  Steven  Eric,  Parkersburg. 
Foster.  Julius  Cartwrlght,  Welch. 
Goggln.  Paul  Stephen,  Morgantown. 
Oorbey,  Jack  Eugene,  Fairmont. 
Graham,  Harold  Edward,  Wilkinson. 
Hannah,  Charles  Mitchell.  WhltesvlUe. 
HarvlUe,  Lawrence.  F*rlncewlck. 
Heater.  Larry  Steven,  Weston, 
Heeter,  James  Ralph.  Spencer. 
Hlghley.  Raymond  Howard,  Williamson. 
Horn,  Michael  Lee.  Rldgeley. 
Hosklns,  Robert  Sullivan.  Morgantown. 
Howell.  Hal  Kent.  Van. 
Hutchinson.  Kenneth  P..  Jr.,  Huntington. 
Johnson,  George  Franklin,  Summersvllle. 
Kennedy,  Larry  Scott,  Charleston. 
Knlsely,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Grafton. 
Lawrence.  WlUlam  Aubrey,  Man. 
McCord,  David  Paul,  Pentress. 
McKlnney.  Bernard  B,,  Jr..  Helen. 
Mlkels.  James  Herbert.  Jr.  Wheeling. 
Mills,  Johnny  Ray,  Matoaka. 
Moore,  Lewis  Wayne,  Charleston. 
Moore.  WlUlam  James,  Mlnden. 
Morris,  Wayman  Dewey,  War. 
Meyers.  Richard  Lee.  Moorefleld. 
O'Brien,  Prank  Anthony,  III,  Wheeling. 
Patton,  Barry  Michael,  Fairmont. 
Peslmer,  Daniel.  Salt  Rock. 
Phelps,  Randall  Carl,  Barrett. 
Powell.  David  Lee,  Lost  Creek. 
Richmond,  James  Ross,  Fairmont. 
Sargent.  James  Ray,  Anawalt. 
Singleton,  Theodore,  Jr.,  Nutter. 
Tucker.  Danny  ETugene,  Waverly. 
Vlckers.  Billy  Joe,  Milton. 


WEST  VIRGINIA — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Wilson,  William  Wayne,  St,  Marys, 
Yates,  Charles  Leonard,  Fairmont 
Zelaski,  Leonard  Joe.  Jr  .  Moundsvllle. 

Nary 
Adams,  Edward  Cody,  Pennsboro. 
Smith,  William  Eugene,  Bradley. 
Stephens,  Michael  Eugene,  Huntington. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Ackerman,  Roger  Carl  Henry,  Lowell. 
Agard,  Timothy  Charles,  JanesviUe. 
Allen,  Donald  William.  Jr.,  Waterford. 
Anderson,  Dale  Edward,  New  Lisbon. 
Anderson,  Gerald  Robert,  Kenosha. 
Anderson,  William  Joseph,  Superior. 
Arens.  Timothy  George,  Appleton. 
Atkinson,   Roger   Carl.   PardeeviUe. 
Banaszynski,  Richard  Mlcha,  Pulaski. 
Barnes,  David  Gregory,  Marinette 
Bartkowski,  Gregory  Joseph,  Milwaukee. 
Baumgart,  Robert  Lee,  Mishlcot. 
Becker,  Thomas  Lewie,  JanesviUe, 
Bcgotka,  Joeeph  Lloyd,  Green  Bay. 
Behrens,  WlUlam  Charles,  Two  Rivers. 
Benson,   Gerald   Allen,  Darlington. 
Beranek,  Charles  Sylvester,  Mosinee. 
Blank,  Robert  Gerdes,  Neenah. 
Blobm,  Ronald  Roy,  Eau  Claire. 
Braun,  Michael  William,  Milwaukee. 
Brelczynskl,  Edward  Joseph,  Two  Rivers. 
Breuer,  Anthony  Joseph,  La  Crosse, 
Brown,  Edwin  Pay,  Beloit. 
Brunner,  Michael  James,  Marshfield, 
Bulkley.  David  Justus,  Chilton. 
Burbach,  Richard,  West  AUis. 
Burllngame,  Wynne  Leonard,  Milwaukee. 
Burr.  Daniel  Lee,  Milwaukee. 
Carroll,  Patrick  John,  Maiden  Rock, 
Casper,  Frederick  Raymond,  Fond  du  Lac 
Crawley,  Robert  Leo,  Baraboo. 
Dahm,  Ralph  Albert,  Iron  Ridge, 
Dalberg,  Dean  Laverne.  Viola. 
Danlelson,  Lee  Roger,  Cadott, 
Dazey,  Thomas  Francis.  Jr..  Neenah. 
De  Cora,  Elliott  Leo,  WyevlUe. 
Dean,  Glenn  Frederick,  West  Bend. 
Del  Camp,  Adrian  Leroy,  Milwaukee. 
Dobrlnska,  Thomas  E^arl.  Antlgo 
Drought,  David  Lee,  JanesviUe. 
Du  Long,  FYanklin  Roosevelt.  Waukesha. 
Dunlfer,  Delferd  Benjamin,  West  AUis. 
Dutcher,  Leonard  Earl,  Melrose 
Elserhardt,  Phillip  John,  Pewaukee, 
Edelstein,  Roy  L.,  Superior. 
Ferguson,  Ted  Scott,  Milwaukee. 
Fortney,  Kendall  Thomas,  Stoughton. 
Frazier.  Paul  Reid,  Milwaukee. 
Fredenberg,  Ralph,  Shawano. 

Gercz,  Francis  Gary,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 
Gerlach,  Paul  Edgar,  Madison. 

Gerou.  James  Allan,  Milwaukee. 

Glbney,   Allen  Richard.   Kenosh. 

Giesen,  Wallace  Lee.  La  Crosse 

Gllbertson,  Terry  Alan,  Boscobel. 

Golden,  Ronald  Duane.  Superior. 

Gomez,  Frank,  Milwaukee. 

Gonzalez,  Wilfredo  Louis.  Milwaukee. 

Grassl,  Kenneth  Joseph,  Appleton. 

Greenwood,  Bruce  John,  Marlbel. 

Greshamer,  Leon  G.,  New  London. 

Grunewald,  Jerome  E.,  Sheboygan. 

Haas,  Maurice  John,  CassvlUe. 

Haas,  Russell  Carl,  La  Crosse. 

Halverson,  Gary  Joseph,  New  Richmond. 

Hambleton,  Harry  B..  Ill,  Elm  Grove. 

Hanson,  WUliam  Henry,  Park  Falls. 

Harflr,  WlUiam  Henry,  Jr.,  Kenosha. 

Hasko,  Ronald  Jon,  Wausau. 

Helder,  Andrew  L.,  Neenah. 

Hellenbrand.  David  Peter,  JanesviUe. 

Henning,  Arthur  Robert.  Lake  Tomahawk. 

Hering.  Robert  Henry,  Burlington. 

Hernandez,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 

Herrera,  Frank  Vincent,  Green  Bay. 

Heuer,  Jerry  Wayne,  Sparta. 

Hlerlmeler,  Donald  Alvln.  Milwaukee. 

Hildebrandt,  James  George,  Mlddleton. 

Hodge.  Michael  Allard,  Sparta. 


WISCONSIN — continued 


Army 
Hoffman,  Leroy  David,  Athens, 
Holtz,  Alfred  Joseph,  Jr..  Milwaukee. 
Hondel,  WlUlam  James.  West  AUis. 
Horton,  Ruben  Lee,  Milwaukee 
Howard,  Gene  Jay,  Neenah. 
Hulbert,  John  Roy,  Menomonie 
Hurkmans,  Wllhelm  S.,  Jr.,  Rhinelander. 
Jackson,  Richard  Thomas,  Green  Bay. 
Jackson.  Todd  R  ,  Manitowoc 
Jordan,  Jeffrey  Robert,  Pewaukee. 
Junk,  Richard  Henry.  CassvlUe, 
Kelley,  Michael  James,  Menomonee  Falls. 
Kesselhon.  James  Edward.  Sun  Prairie. 
Kissinger,  Norman  Charles,  Milwaukee. 
Kllmpke,  Dennis  Lee.  Colby. 
Kmetz,  David  WlUlam,  Washburn, 
Knorr,  John  Roy,  Manitowoc. 
Knouse,  David  Walter,  Gratiot 
Knox,  Bruce  Neal,  Madison, 
Kohlbeck,  Terrence  Eugene,  Stratford. 
Kresic,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Neshkoro. 
Kromrey,  Dennis  John,  Osceola. 
Krueger,  Wayne  Dale,  Wausau. 
Kube.  Joseph  Bernard,  Warrens. 
Kuczewski,  William  Robert,  Milwaukee 
Lalan,  Larry  Ralph,  Weyerhauser. 
Lang,  William  Otto.  New  Holstein. 
Langer,  Michael  Walter,  Milwaukee, 
Lawson,  Rodney  John,  Augusta. 
Leahy,  James  Alexander,  Madison. 
Lefeber,  Wayne  Robert.  Milwaukee. 
Lepak.  Donald  Chester.  Amherst. 
Llnd,  James  Jerome.  Oshkosh 
Loduha.  Gary.  Milwaukee. 
Lopez,  Manuel  Torres.  Oshkosh. 
Mager,  Vincent  Leo.  Hales  Corners. 
Mason,  Dennis  Rae.  Argyle. 
Mazursky,  Bernard  Richard.  Madison, 
McConnell,  James  Paul.  Beloit 
Mccormick,  Dennis  Lee,  Waukesha, 
McGurty,  Timothy  Arthur,  Milwaukee, 
Meinecke,  William  Frederic,  Milwaukee, 
Mengel,  Kenneth  Raymond,  St  Cloud. 
Meyer.  Leo  Roland,  Fond  Du  Lac, 
Meyers,  Victor  Bert.  Superior. 
Milanowski,  John  Edward.  Milwaukee. 
Morack.  Gene  Charles,  New  London. 
Morrison,  Edward  .Arnold,  Kenosha, 
Mulvey,  Francis  Trainor,  Fennimore, 
Murphy,  Timothy  James,  Green  Bay. 
Netteshelm.  Bruce  Paul,  Sussex 
Netzow.  Earl  Jeffrey.  Lake  Mills 
Novakovlc,  George  D  ,  Kenosha 
Osuski,  Robert  Eugene,  Milwaukee 
Otte,  Thomas  William,  Kaukauna 
Pache,  Harlan  T  .  Arlington, 
Pamanet,  Paul  Joseph,  Wausaukee 
Perlewitz.  Brian  Scott,  Milwaukee. 
Peterson,  Lowell  Todd,  Eau  Claire. 
Pfister.  Dan  Leon.  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Phillips.  Leon  Milton.  De  Pere. 
Pitzer,  Richard  Lyle,  Boscobel 
Pochron,  Ronald  Edward,  Pulaski. 
Podebradsky,  Anthony  John,  Lena. 
Ponath.  Kurt  Francis.  Cudahy 
Price,  David  Merrill.  Oconomo'*-oc. 
Price,  James  Allan,  Peshtlgo. 
Propson,  Marvin  Norbert.  Hllbert. 
Prothero,  Michael  Eugene.  Reedsburg 
Przybelskl.  Thomas  F..  Green  Bay 
Quirk.  Jeffery  Michael,  Manitowoc. 
Rades.  Robert  Raymond,  Hawkins. 
Radley,  Leland  Eugene,  Boscobel. 
Raih,  Roger  William,  Manitowoc. 
Ranee.  Steven  Paul.  Green  Bay. 
Rausch.  John  Alex,  Big  Bend. 
Reed,  Dennis  Wayne,  Milwaukee. 
Rhoades,  Louis  George,  De  Pere. 
Ryan,  Edward  Kenneth,  Milwaukee, 
Schuh,  David  Michael,  Elcho. 
Schultz,  David  Charles,  Milwaukee. 
Schuster,  Daniel  Carl.  Milwaukee. 
Seibert,  Joseph  Dean,  Green  Bay. 
Siegel,  Dennis  Lee,  Marlon. 
Smith,  Lynn  Hudson,  Cudahy 
Sonnenberg,  Arden  Gene,  Kenosha. 
Springer.  James  Robert.  Kenosha. 
Stoltz.  Donald  Robert,  Milwaukee. 
Stozek.  Gerald  Stanley.  Fond  du  Lac. 
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WISCONSIN     continued 

3tur»»l,  ThomM  John  AahUnd  i 

3ukowal«y  Stanley  Joseph   Waunakee 
Swlgyum   L*rry  William.  Oenoa 
Thomaon  3tuart  Harold.  MUwauke* 
Tomczak.  Thomaa  James.  New  Berlin 
Tomczyk.  Victor  Dmvld.  Dorcheater 
Touaey,  Oearwln  Phillip.  Oreen  Bay 
Turner   Michael  Bruce   La  Croaae 
Van  Lone.  Murray  Wayne.  3r    Kenosha 
Van  Mater.  William  Wayne   Prlendshlp 
Vander  Hyden   Charles  Gary  Oahkcjsh 
Vandersterren   Cornells  A    Waukesha 
Vlelbaum   Jamea  Michael.  Hartford 
Vollmer.  Valentine  Bernard   CllntonvlUe 
Wagner.  Randall  William   Egg  Harbor 
Waldorf.  Oary  Alan.  Oreen  Bay 
Walker.  Tomas  David   Elkhorn 
Waachlck.  Walter  Raymond   Merrill 
Welher  Douglas  Richard.  Milwaukee 
Welsh   Larry  Michael    Muscoda 
Williams  Terrv  Jf>e  Ooonomowoc 
Wood   Aaron  Lee,  Waukesha 
Wood   Dennis  Melvln.  Belolt 
Woolcott   Randall  Alan    Milwaukee 
Woolrldjje    Ijirrv  Rj)«{er   D<ju<maii 
Wusterbarth    C!uui>n  C-irl    Manltowfjc 
Zelmet  James  GeorRe   Br'X)kne!d 
Ze»Jt«.  Robert  Edward   Milwaukee 
ZlBk. Robert  George  Stevens  Point. 

Air   Force 
Mcrns  John  David   W.tukesha 
Skaar   Wilbur  Arnold   Jr    Chippewa  Palls 
.Wo'i'if   Corp.i 

Adama  Lee  Chester   Mllw:iukee. 
Babich    Nikola   Milwaukee 
Beck    Robert   Jumps   Oyhknch 
Be:uler   Larrv  Wtrren   Stou<hton 
Bl.iritrnan    Thi  m  is  Jogeph    Racine 
BUhrt   Th  .m<i.s   r  <t\n    Madls<-in 
Bungartz      Frederick     William      Chlppews 
Palls 

Capezlo   Pr.'incls  John   Pel!  Lake 
Cern   Rl-hard  Ralph   Brure 
Chicantek   Andrew  J'unes   Greenfield 
Chitwood.  Wiivne  Ceclel   Veredah 
Connellv   Patr;L-k  Allen   Green  Bay 
Crabb   Bruce  Wavr.e   Mllwiiukee 
Cramer   David  Ar'hur   Burlington. 
CunninKham    William  I^dfor   Antlgo 
Derbv    P  i.i:  David    Menomonle 
Deuel   Charles  Pr'^nk   Pi.mvra 
Diedrich    Rober'  J.imes   R.ndom  Like 
Dziedzic   Mark  Rubert   Oak  C'reek 
P'.iller   Eugene  Otto    Wvx-ena 
Gr.iv   John  P-i'rick   Bnllion 
<-'iren:er    Riri-tid  L.juis    Brill 
Haakens'in    Kenneth  W-ivr.e   Racine. 
Hal.'man   Blake  Henrv  Pond  du  Lac 
Heln/.   Paul  Walter    Brown  Deer 
Herfcl    LiurenceJohn   Mp.dlson 
Heyne   Ravmond  Thomas   Mason 
Hren    Timothy  Louu    Mllwnukee 
Keefe   Denns  Wrurh'    Wauwatosa 
Keipine    RHndtill  Wayne   Milwaukee. 
Uinkcenre.d   Chn.srian  Al^n   Oshkosh 
Lfwis   Ravmond  Rfv   Milw.-tukee 
Lupe   Eueene   Kenneth   Gr-en  Bay 
:    itz   Rober*  Steven.  Oconomowric 
Mirshall   John  Keith    Green  Bav 
Me  ul    JetTerv  Evans   Janesvllle 
Me...!!    Mlrhael  Owen    New  Berlin 
Mever   J  tmes  Prederlck   Jr     Oak  Creek 
M-v?enibour>;   Daniel  Lloyd   Madison 
Mih.^lovlch    John  Michael    .Milwaukee 
.M.Kjre   Kevin  Walker   Milwaukee 
M(Tiartv    James  Mk-nael,  Appleton 
M  ieller   Marco  PrancLsco    Port  Washington 
Nowak   t.eoruird  Ml-hael   Luxembourg 
OHire    Richard  James    Racine 
Patterson    William  Anthony    Superior 
Peterllch    Josepn  .Iani<»,«    .AntlRo 
Peterson.  Carl  Elvmg.  Keewaunee 
RadnnskI    Kenneth  W,iv:ie    Mll'*auKee 
Sanchez    Roberto    Racine 
SohettI    David  I.erov    Manitowoc 
Schneider    Harry  Warren    JanesvUle 
Schi;ett    Jer  «rne  A. an.  Ree;lsburg 
Schurrer    John  Rodney    Milwaukee 
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Sears    Michael    Milwaukee 
Smith    Timothy  J  .hn    Lake  Geneva. 
Sullivan   Mlkal  James   West  de  Pere 
Theyerl    Clayton  Joseph    Racine 
TYeweek.  Charle*  John  St   Prancls 
Ward    Allan  Curt    DeerHeld 
Weber    Karl  Edwin    Two  Rivera 
Weeden    Robert  lee    Waukesha 
Wehrs   Dennis  Duiiie  La  Cr  >sse. 
Weatphal    stepehn  John    Ixonla 
Wilcox    David  John    Portage 
Willis    Benjamin  Galu    Leone 
Wilson    Michael  Jay   Sussex 
Wolf   Robert  Clarence   Milwaukee 
Zwlrchltz   Dennis  James.  AbbotaXord 

.Vai  V 
Bennett    Dan  Michael    Madl.ton 
CunnlUKham    Kent  Alan    App.eton 
DaUs    Richard  Lloyd    New  l^ndon 
Plna    Rlcharl  Carl    Hudson 
Glejc    Alexander    Milwaukee 
Gray    Harvev  Duncan    Plalnfleld 
Harries   Jimmy  Hied   .Spencer 
Hartzhelrn    Jf.hn  Francis    Appleum 
Klrkham    Donald  Alan    Brtxjkfield 
I-tyt»in.  Steven  James   Racine 
l-elndecker   I.arrv  James    Antlgo 
1>'V   James  Richard    Green  Bay 
Meenan    Thomas  James   .Menoinonee  Palls 
Millard    [AJren  Rav    .Marshfleld 
Robinson    Raymond  Douglas   Kenosha 
Roesler    Richard  Alfred    Rhlnelander 
Simon.  Richard  Charles    Ellsworth 
Smith    Thoma.s  Herbert    Markesan 
Stangel    I^wrence  Norbart   Green  Bay 
Swatek.  Steven  Paul   PeshUgo 

WYOMING 

.4rrTn; 
Barnes   Robert  Eugene.  Casper 
Braun    Edward   Ravmond.  Cheyenne. 
Brown    Richard  Steven    L.iramie 
Cazln    Richard  Paul.  E'.anst.^n 
Endlcott    Richard  l,erov    Casper 
Evans    Bennett   Edward    Oreen  River. 
Paler   Allen  Lee    Rivert  ,n 
Fetzer.  Terrv  Lee   Codv 
Ford.  Donald  Lee  Sheridan 

Fox    Gary  Duane.  Sheridan 

Handy    Walter  Elmer   C.tsper 

Johnson.  Dale  William    Auburn 

King.  Kenneth  Walter   Sheridan 

I-intos    Leslie  J  .hn    Ten  Sleep 

Liiwton.  fklward  Lester    ThermopoUs 

Martin    Richard  M     Encampment 

Maul.  Henry  EuRene.  Worland 

•McAtee    William  J.)seph.  Hanna 

•McNallv    Edward,  Chevenne 

Nix.  Vernon  Walter.  III.  Casper 

PadJUa.  Joseph  Anthonv    Cheyenne 

Reberg   Charles  Wayne.  C.isper 
.Vfarine  Corps 

Anderson    Elton  Gene  Lovell 
King.   Dennis   Dwain     Green   River 
Pantier   James  Edward   Uiramie 
Selders    William  Dean    Ccxly 

.Vary 

Stark.  Stephen  William.  Rock  Springs. 

GUAM 

Army 
Aguon  Jose  Qulnata,  Umatac 
Camachii   David  BltanKu    Tamunlng 
Deleon    Herman  H<T)a   Agana 
Eay,  Rudy  Edejer    ramuninK 
Herrera.  Jrise  Babauta    Agat 
Mendlola    Robert  L   G     Agana 
.Meno,  Je.tus  (Julnene    Inarajan  Village 
Perez    Vicente   Duena.s.   Mnngmong  Village 
".Juldachay,  Jesus  Aqulning  .   Umatac 
Rodriguez   Lucas  Herrera.  Agat  Village. 
Taltague.  Johnny  Salas.  Talofofo 

Marine  Corps 
VIolett.  James  Edward 
Sat  y 
Cru/   Edward  Cruz.  Inarajan 


pvrmTO  aico 
Army 
Alvarez-Tapla.  Joee  Luis.  Rio  Pledraa 
Aranda-Santos.  Eduardo.  Santurce 
Brenea- Escobar.  Jose.  Salinas 
Burgos-Cruzado.  Angel  Luis.  Vega  Baja 
Cabrera-Rodriguez.  Candldo.  Bo  Tolta 
Camacho- Rodriguez  Pedro  J  .  Corozal 
Carrasqulllo-Denton  Alber.  Santurce 
Clntron-Mendez.  Wllfredo.  Utuado 
Colon-Rivera,  Jose  Ramon   Cayey 
De  Jesus-Munoz,  Alejandro.  Ponce 
De  Lisa.  William  Joseph.  Ponce 
Dlana-Dlaz,  Jose  Ramon.  Ouyama 
Dlaz-CoUazo.  Miguel  Angel.  Corozal 
Estrada  Adolfo  Medardo.  Rio  Pledras 
Pellx-Torres.  Juan  Ramon   Cayey 
Oabana  Roberto  Lay.  Cadiz 
Oomez-Rlvera  Juan,  Cabo  Rojo 
Oonzalez-Martlnez  Angel,  Hormlgueros 
Oonzalez-Morales.  Roberto.  Santurce 
Oonzalez-Velez.  Joel  Humbe.  San  Sebas-   oi 
Outlerrez-Ollveras.  E  P  ,  Yauco 
Outlerrez-Velazquez.  J  D  .  Areclbo 
Hernandez-Velez  Alberto.  Boqueron 
Infanzon-Colon.  Ramlro.  Puerto  Nuevo 
Lebron-Maldonado,    Rogello.    Rio    Pledr,<> 
Leon  Felix.  Jr  .  Rio  Pledras 
Lopez-Del.  Toro  Saul.  Ouanlca 
Lugo  Mojlca  Hector.  Toa  BaJa 
.Marin -Ramos.  Hector  Ramon.  Fajardo 
Marrero-Rlos.  Jose  Antonio.  Santurce 
Martinez-Santiago  Rafael,  Ponce 
.Matos-Correa,  Jose  Antonio,  Mayaguez 
.Mayml-Martlnez   Pedro  Anto.  Ouanlca 
Medlna-Oonzalez  Ruperto.  Rio  Pledra.s 
.Melendez-Oonzalez,  Jose  D    Naguabo 
.Menendez-Ocaslo.  Ismael.  Bayamon 
Mercado-Outlerrez  Ruben  D  .  Santurce 
Montes  Anthony.  John.  Yabucoa 
Montes.  Jose  L  ,  Rio  Pledras 
.Morales-Mercado.  Juan  Bnut    Bayamon 
Narvaez-Marrero.  Andres  Lu.  Morovls 
Nazarlo  Juan  Jcse.  A(?uas 
Negron- Rodriguez.  Miguel  A  ,  Cayey 
Nerls-Aponte.  Joaquin.  San  Uirenzo 
Nleves-Colon.  Marcellno,  Jr  .  Country  CI  ib 
Oquendo-Outlerrez   Ramon.  Jayuya 
Ortlz-Negron.  Jose  Juan.  Rio  Pledras 
Ortiz-Perez.  Luis  Antonio.  Ponce 
Pena   Jose  Manuel.  Boqueron 
Perelra   Sccorro.  San  Juan 
RamoK-Himenez,  Raul.  Bayamon 
Rlos-Rosarlo.  Teodorlto.  Albonlto 
Rivera-Colon.  Hector.  Juana  Diaz 
Rivera-Fernandez.  Samuel   Oaguas. 
Rlvera-L<ipez.  Jaime  Albert   Areclbo, 
Rivera-Velazquez.  Angel  A  .  Las  Pledras 
Rodrlguez-Acevedo.  Jose.  AguadlUa 
Rodrlguez-Lebron.  Santiago.  Fajardo 
Rosarlo-Cruz.  Miguel,  Jr  .  Las  Redras 
Ruiz.  Jose  Manuel.  Vega  BaJa 
Ruiz-Bernard.  OulUermo.  A  .  Bayamon 
Ruu-Del.    Pilar    Rafael    Ang.   Quebradill.is 
Sanchez-Ortiz.  Dlonlslo.  Santurce 
Sanchez-SjiUva.  Rafael.  Aguadllla 
Santlago-Aponte.  Nelson,  Dorado 
Serrano-Rivera.  Julio.  Mavaguez 
Sosa-Hlraldo.  Carmelo,  Carolina 
Thlesfeldt-Collazo.  William.  Rio  Pledras 
Torres- Lopez.  Rlgoberto.  San  Sebastian 
TrujUlo-TruJIUo.  Abraham.  Rio  Grande 
Vazquez   Juan  Francisco.  Utuado 
Vega-Lopez    Carloe.  Ponce 
Velazquez-Fellclano.  R  ,  Jr    Penuelas 
Velazquez-Ortlz.  Carlos  A  .  Ponce 
Velez  Rivera.  Luis  Alfonso.  Jauna  Diaz 

.Varme  Corps 
Ftgueroa-Perez,  Cristobal.  Bayamon 
Garcla-FlRueroa.  Juan  F  .  Yabucoa 
Santiago,  German  Antonio,  Hato 
Sola-Maldonado.  Yldefonu).  Villa  Blanca. 

Naiy 
EsquUln-Oniz.  Errol  W  .  Bayamon 

us.    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Army 
Berry.  Louis  Edward.  St   Thomas 
Lang.  Andrew  Alphonso.  St   Croix 
Peterson.  Francois  Achilla.  Chrlstlansted. 
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AliCalCAN     SAMOA 

Marine  Corps 
Lokenl.  Pagatoele.  Mapusaga. 


de.aths  resttltino  pftom  hostilx  action  in 
Vietnam  Duuimg  January  1969 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Barber.  Chadwlck  McFall,  Florence. 
Belt.  Arthur  Lavlne,  Prlchard. 
Clark,  Richard,  Tallassee. 
Crody.  Ronald  Isaac,  Enterprise. 
Dllbeck.  Lonnle  Acken,  Palrhope. 
Ford,  Edward.  Birmingham. 
Cirayson,  Ronnie  Paul,  Etosley. 
Thomas,  Larry  Benjamin,  Atmore. 
Woodall,  Charles  Minor,  Town  Creek. 

Afartne  Corps 
Drysdale.  Charles  Elouglas,  Birmingham. 

Navy 
Hunt.  Larry  Prank,  Oadsden. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Brownlee,  Kenneth  EHiane,  Yuma. 
I  ee,  Dennis  Varls.  Mesa 
uvledo.  Michael  Leslie.  Phoenix. 
Scarborough,  James  Arthur,  Mesa. 
.-immons,  Billy  Joe.  Phoenix. 

Af  arine  Corps 
Terrell,  Alva  Ray.  Elfrlda. 
Tersteege,  Paul  Francis,  Tuscon. 

Navy 
Laser.  James  Dale,  Arlington. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Bllsard.  Rex  Wayne,  SUoam  Springs. 
Crowder,  Michael,  Carthage. 
Dlckason,  Clyde  Leroy,  BoonevlUe. 
Dunham,  Bobby  Joe,  PayettevlUe. 
YoTd,  AJvln  Wallace,  Camden. 
Palmer.  Jerry  Allen,  Junction  City. 

Marine  Corps 
Bailey.  Michael  Wilson.  Star  City. 
Burgett.  Boyce  Dale.  Dyer. 
Cook.  Marvin.  Jr  .  North  Little  Rock. 

Navy 
Russell.  Kenneth  Murel,  Judsonla. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Aculrre,  Joseph  Anthony.  Orange. 
i.arrloc.  James  Patrick,  Lemoore. 
Hartlett,  John  Rex,  Vallejo. 
luirtman,  Steven  Douglas,  San  Diego. 
Berry,  James  Edward,  San  Fernando. 
Blakey,  Michael  Archie,  North  Highlands, 
Bradford,  Sherman  Duane,  Arleta. 
Brown,  Roger  Louis,  Costa  Mesa. 
(  ase.  Robert  Don,  WeavervUle. 
c.itelU,  Charles  John,  Santa  Rosa. 
t  hacon,  Robert  Relnhard,  San  Bernardino. 
t  urrence.  William  Allen,  Santa  Clara. 
iJevore.  Kenneth  Roy.  Fullerton. 
Dotson.  Eugene  Lewis,  Stockton. 
1  ciwards.  Bobby  Brance,  Torrance, 
i  isman.  James  FYedrlck,  Whlttler. 
Krlckson.  Philip  Charles,  Garden  Grove. 
l-.'-camllla,  Joseph,  San  Jose. 
CriUes,  Alan  Clark,  Pacolma. 
Oriswold,  Scott  Craig,  San  Jose. 
Hicks.  Frank  Edward.  Pomona. 
Hill,  Allan  Bruce,  Torrance. 
Humphries.  Gary  Dean.  San  Pablo, 
'enklns.  Steven  Lee,  Santa  Ana. 
.'  )hnson.  Charles  Aaron,  Compton. 
.'  ihnson.  Kenneth  Paul,  Bakersfleld. 
.'  irdan,  Paul  Robert,  Sacramento. 
Keist«r.  LawTence  Lee.  Sacramento. 
King,  Donald  Gene,  Lakewood. 
I  aguna,  Mario  Montes,  MarysvlUe. 
I  eake,  Ronald  James.  Jr  ,  Glendora. 
l.ema.  .Anthony  Leroy.  Hughson. 
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CALIFORNIA — Continued 
Army 
Lewis,  Calvin,  Fontana. 
Lopez,  Victor,  Solana  Beach. 
Lozano,  Fernando  Leonard,  Los  Angeles. 
Martin,  Larry  Allen,  Bellflower. 
McAdoo  Glenn  Paul,  Bell. 
Mitchell,  Mark  David,  La  Puente. 
Montanez,  Paris  William,  Fontana. 
Morrell,  William  Alexander,  Hayward. 
NarclBse,  Alvln  Ray,  San  Francisco. 
Nicholson,  James  Alexander,  Highland. 
Oens,  La  Vern  Oren,  Placervllle. 
OfTerdahl,   William   Bruce.   Hawaiian   Oar- 
dens. 

Ozhun,  James  D.,  Fairfield. 
Puentes,  Miguel  Angel,  San  Jose. 
Queener,  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Qulntana,  Juan  Carlos,  Daly  City. 
Ramirez,  Hlldefonso  M.,  WatsonvlUe. 
Reed.  Melvln  L.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Rice,  Gregory  Lloyd,  Granada  Hills. 
Rldeout,  David  James,  San  Bernardino. 
Rowles,  Steven  Robert,  Glendora. 
Rush,  David  Clyde,  Loe  Angeles. 
See,  Richard  Charles,  Sunnyvale. 
Sloppye,  Robert  Royce,  Sacramento. 
Stephen'  Larry  Allan,  Travis  APB. 
Street,  0  vby  Wlndfield,  Rlalto. 
Suarez.  Encarnaclon  Alegre.  Escondldo. 
Sullivan.  Raymond  Walter,  San  Francisco. 
Taylor,  Rudy  Ronnie,  Hacienda  Heights. 
Thompson,  Richard  Vlckers,  Auburn. 
Trejo,  John  Michael,  Pomona. 
Trltsch.  Philip  Alon,  Nevada  City. 
Tucker,  Gregory  Charles,  Santa  Clara. 
Wlkle,  Ricky  Lynn,  Concord. 
Wood,  Todd  Louis,  Chlco. 
Worthlngton,  Laurence  D.,  Fullerton, 
Yablku.  Takeshi,  Los  Angeles. 

i4tr  Force 
Asada,  Ronald  Kazuo,  Mountain  View. 
Davis,  Albert  Jackson,  Pallbrook. 
Pink,  Robert  Alton,  San  Diego. 

Marine  Corps 
Atkins,  Doyle,  Modesto. 
Borquez,  IJiwrence  Gabe,  Los  Angeles. 
BuUard,  Victor  Walker,  Jr.,  Northrldge. 
Carroll,  Peter  Richard,  Winters. 
Dolan,  David  Patrick,  San  Pedro. 
Duggan,  Thomas  Patrick,  Berkeley. 
Guevara,  Irlneo.  Los  Angeles. 
Hannibal,  James  Edward,  Mountain  View. 
Heredla.  Miguel,  Bakersfleld. 
Icke,  Ralph  Edward,  II,  £1  Centro. 
Jordan,  Steve  Eugene,  Venice. 
Kunkel,  John  Robert,  Santa  Clara. 
Martin,  Joseph  Craig,  La  Mlrada. 
Mooers,  William  Mathias,  Loe  Angeles. 
Pagaling,  Michael,  Santa  Maria. 
Peddy,  Charles  Lee,  Fresno. 
Ramirez,   Joseph  Ybarra,   Jr.,   Huntington 
Park. 

Rose,  Daniel  Patrick,  Loe  Angeles, 
Rose,  Leonard  Dale,  Herlong. 
Russell,  James  Robert,  Areata. 
Telles,  Paul  George,  Newark. 
Venutl,  Vincent,  Jr.,  Bellflower. 
Warmbrcdt,  Jon  Frederick,  Santa  Monica. 
Holdredge,  David  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Horrell,  Gerald  Robert,  North  Hollywood. 
Langslow,  Robert  Malcolm,  La  Puente. 
McKlnley,  Stephen  William,  Hllmar. 
O'Neil,  Robert  William,  Sunnyvale. 
Wilson,  David  Allen,  South  Gate. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Baker,  Gerald  Otis,  Kersey. 
Chenoweth,  Austin  Ray,  Dove  Creek. 
Dabney,  Harold  Thomas.  Pueblo. 
Hershiser,  David  Owen,  Colorado  Springs. 
Hurley,  Kevin  Michael,  Denver. 
Schukar,  Gene  Leroy.  Hugo 
Marine  Corps 
Havens.  Alan  Dale.  Denver. 
Jones.  Harold  Lee,  Frulta 
Whalen,  Garland  Guy,  Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Army 
Grandpre,   Edward   Frederick,   Middlebury. 
Mlcloskey,   Ken   E.,   Plymouth 
Riggs,   Robert   Charles.    East    Hartford. 
Shelton.    Jerold    Jerome,    Stamford. 
Tyszka,    Edward    Michael.    Ansonta. 

Atr  Force 
Kurtyka.    George    Albert.    Derby. 

Marine  Corps 
Equl,  Russell  Lloyd,  Easton 
Ramos.  Roberto.  Hartford. 
St  John,  William  Luke,  Oakdale. 

DELAWARE 

Deaths  resulting  from  hostile  action:  None 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

AfariTie  Corps 
Williams.  Timothy  Leroy.  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 
Brigham.  James  Woodrow.  Jr  .  Ocala. 
Brown,  Larry.  Baldwin. 
BuUard,  Thomas  C.  Jacksonville 
Cloud.  Harry  James,  Gretna. 
Darby,  John  Frederick,  III,  Tltusville. 
Davidson,  Ronald  Larry.  Miami. 
Frederick.  Brian  Randall,  Homestead. 
Jackson.  Arellnn  Lewis,  Greenville. 
Langford.  Roger  Leo.  Valrlco. 
Luckey,  James  Alfred,  Ft.  Myers. 
Moore.  David  T.,  Plant  City. 
Rolle,  John  Berkley,  Ft.  Myers. 
Sherman,  Kenneth  Larmar.  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Tiffany,  Raymond  Ellis,  Daytona  Beach. 

Air  Force 
Sprott,  Arthur  Roy.  Jr.,  Delray  Beach. 

Marine  Corps 
Carey,  James  Douglas.  Jr..  Pensacola. 
Close.  Sanford,  Jr..  Orlando. 
Gay,  Eddie  Gilbert,  Clearwater 
Newman,  Stanley  Harold,  Jacksonville 
Phillips.  Roy  Franklin,  Sarasota 
Schickel,  Michael  Joseph.  St  Petersburg. 
Splvey.  James  William.  Ft  Meade 
Thompson.  William  Eugene.  Pensacola. 
Truett,  Qulncy  Hlghtower.  Leesburg 

GEORGIA 

Army 
Callaway.  Lewis  Andres.  III.  West  Point. 
Graham,  Thomas,  Jr.,  College  Park. 
Hogan,  David  Cleveland,  Columbus. 
Jennings,  Elton  Lee,  Jr..  Macon. 
King,  Alexander,  Woodbine. 
Payne,  Gary  Lee,  Tucker. 
Smith,  Billy  Eugene,  Columbus 
Solomon.  Leavy  Carlton.  Palmetto. 
Taylor,  Deane  Arthur.  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Thomas,  Charles  Franklin,  Macon. 
Williams.  David,  Jr.,  Thomasvllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Copeland,  James  Randall,  Rockmart 
Wiley,  James  Joseph,  Chickamauga. 

Navy 
Worrell,  Milton  Jerry,  Conalsonville. 

HAWAU 

Army 
Chung,  Douglas  Kamkee.  Honolulu. 
Yano,  Rodney  James  Takashl,  Kealakekua, 

Marine  Corps 
Kaawa,  John  Richard,  Walanae. 
RlbilUa,  Mariano,  Jr.,  Puunene. 


Army 
Bowles,  Bruce  Gregory,  Boise. 
Boyle,  John  Alex,  Idaho  Falls. 
Foreman,  Thomas  Allen,  Caldwell. 

ILLINOIS 

Army 
Ambrose.  James  William.  III.  Crystal  Lake 
Ascher.  James  Allan.  Aurora 
Beam.  Raymond  Glenn.  Butler 
Blauvelt,  Ralph  Leigh,  Deerfield. 
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ILLINOIS-    continued 
Army 

Bower   Jimmy  Chariea   Antlorh 
Bowlln   Robert  Joe.  Sparta 
Campt)ell   John  Ruiwell    Carbondale 
Caaaano    Daniel   Chicago 
Chrlstensen,  William  Ray    Elgin 
De  Merjlan   Stephen  Halg   Olenview 
Dixon.  Richard  l^e   Redrlick 
Oallegos   Steven    N<  rth  Chicago 
Onladek    Robert  Joseph    Chicago 
Ooralskl,  Le'i  Stanley    Chicago 
Hardlg   Terry  Nell    Urbana 
Johnsfin    Martin  Raymond.  Bacavla 
Kelly.  Stephen  Oere    Waultegan 
McCraney.  Clarence   Chicago 
Miller   Robert  Edwin    III    Ingleslde 
Moore,  Lee  Elmer  Jr    Chicago 
Neville,  William  Roy   Evergreen  Pnrlc 
Page,  John  Mac  Artur,  Rochelie 
Riddle.  William  Miller.  Ipava 
Rives  John  Arthur  Jr    Chicago 
Tessaro.  Michael  John    EdwardsvlUe 
Welge.  Bruce  Richard   Chester 
Zeiler.  Lawrence  Joseph,  Wadesville 

Atr  Force 
Fleming,  Richard  Alan,  Johnson  City 

Marine  Corpi 
Amador,  Diego   Chicago 
Bifrtbn    James  Arthur   Chicago 
Dal^'y  William    Mt    Prospect 
Kagebeln    Dale  l^^^nard    Midlothian 
Swisher   William  Henry,  Hammond 
Van  Wambeke   Ronald  Arthur  Rockford 
Vowles.  John  Wesley   Cherry  Valley 
Wllberton,  Harold    Jr     Chicago 
Zimmerman,  Richard  Elmer  Qulncy 
indlan,\ 
Army 

Alexander    Carl  Theodore    Colfax 
Brooklns   Ddvld  Everett   Leesburg, 
Cody,  Robert  Dean    Columbus. 
Dance,  Jack  Ray   Greensburg 
Dledron   Michael  Peter   Cedar  Lake. 
Pairchlld.  Denms  Melvln,  Akron 
FYancls  Terrance  Dean  J  ,  Chesterton, 
Gest,  Dennis  Eugene    North  Wetwter. 
Merrell,  James  Keith    MUroy 
Richardson,  Charles  Wayne.  St    Paul. 
Smith.  Donald  Joeeph    Marlon. 
Warbrltton,  Jerry  Lee   Attica. 

Air  Force 
Buhr  Thomas  Frederick   Port  Wayne. 

Marine  Corps 
Hammack   Cal  Thomas  Sellersburg 

Steinbacher    Steven   Michael    Port  Wayne 
Suchka   Bradley  Eugene   East  Clary 
low  . 
A '■my 

Beall    Floger  Cloyce    Moorhead 

Bettls.  Norman  Radean.  Ck-eola 

Miller  James  Leroy    Pulrtleld 

Mohrhauser  William  Richard   Daiibury 

Wehr,  Marvin  Francis,  Slgourney 

WUson.  Paul  Joslah.  Pella 
.V/a'-iit-   Co'-pt 

.AboUns    Jams    Des  Moines 

Parrell,  William  DougUis   Le  Claire, 

Fogartv  John  Jixseph   III   Bluffs, 

Jones    Philip  Boyd   Slater 

Squlers,  CJary  Ldxid    Toledo 

Krukow.  Arden  Lee,  Spencer, 

K,\NSAS 

Arrny 
Bird,  Dannie  Leon,  Webber 
Dukelow   Cornellous  P     IL  Kansas  City 
Kaeberle    Dana  James  Osage  City 
Montemavor   James  Mich.tei    Kansas  City 

.41'-  For,;- 
Martin   Walter  Wesley  Opolls 

Marine  Corps 
Dudley.  Gary  William.  Topeka 
Porter   James  Holland    Enterprise 
Sary 

Green   Dennis  Blame  Hutchinson. 
Land,  David  Alden,  Wichita 


I  KINTUCKT 

Army 
Santa    Lanny  WUson   PleaHurevUle. 
Beattys    Lawrence  Vlck    LoulavlUe 
Brawner    Frunk  Edward    Frankfort 
Cireenwell   Joneph  Edward.  Vine  Grove. 
Hall   James  Michael    Benton 
Johnson    David  Lee    Flemlngsburg 
Rountree   Glen  Everett    Williamsburg 
Stone  Orman   Barlow 
Terry,  Ralph  Paul,  Cannel  City, 

Mannf  Corps 
Newberry,  CUff.jrd  Lee  Crescent  Springs. 
Whlsman    Ermil  Lee   Lexington 

Navy 
Luttrell.  Lloyd  Irvln.  Lexington. 

LiiUtSIANA 

Army 
Amaud,  Gary  Wayne   Lake  Charles 
Barnes,  Darryl  Verdue.  Monroe 
Brackens,  Joe  Jefferson,  Castor 
Brook.s   Lee  Murray   Shreveport. 
Dfaughn   Thomas  Edward   Baton  Rouge 
Fontaine    Michael  .Afhur    New  Orleans 
Francewar  J<.hn  Edward    Hammond 
Strickland   Robert  Cecil,  Green,sburg 

Marmr  Corpt 
Ballew   Patrick  Dewey    BaUin  Rouge. 
Broadtman    Henry  Robert.  Jr    Waggaman 
Moreland   Larry  Wayne,  Arcadia 
Romero  O.enn  Wavne   Lafayette 
Schmolke   Joseph  Michael.  Pearl  River 
Slnegal.  Hubert,  Jr  ,  Lafayette 

Navy 
Stockwell,  Edward  E  ,  Jr    Metairle 

MAINE 

Army 
Anderson,  Curtis  Stewart,  Hampden, 
Belanger.  Paul  Edward.  Saco 
ElUngson   James  Earl.  Mllo. 
Foster,  Dai  id  Dan.  Gray 

Air  Force 
Zenga.  Ronald  Paul.  Winchester. 

Marine  Corps 
Dean.  Donald  Bmg,  Portland 

Navy 
Douglas,  Harvey  James,  East  Sebago. 

MARYLAND 

Army 
Albl,  Louis  Victor  Jr  ,  Baltimore, 
Benjamin,  Phillip  Ernest,  Baltimore. 
Brlddell.  Charles  LlUeton   Baltimore. 
Bruce.  Lee  Raymond.  Jr  .  Pasadena 
Campbell.  Jack  Edwin.  Oella 
Lamb   Edward  Alan.  Dundalk 
Macy   James  Robert    Baltimore 
Pearson.  Rudolph,  Baltimore 
Stoker.  Ronald  Edward   ForestvUle 
Tomlkel.  David  Harold.  Seabrook. 

Marine  Corps 
Davis.  Thomas  Flaymi>ad.  Fr<jstburg. 
Mlnahan,  Daniel  Joseph.  Dorchester, 
Rogers.  Bobby  Dale   Pa.-,adena 

iVatv 
Mattlngly.  Harry  Albert.  Jr  .  Essex 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Army 

Bwtlatt,  Arthur  Francis.   Tyngsboro. 

B«U«1ve,  David  Leslie.  MJddleboro. 

Corwln,  Francis  Henry,  Jr  ,  S<Jmervllle. 

Gresch.  Frederick  William.  Ipswich. 

Guertln,  Donald  .Alan   Springfield 

Laiiger,  Alan  Karl,  Lawrence 

LeClalr.  William  George.  Athol 

Murray.      William      Donald.      Jr  ,      North 
Weymouth 

Qulnn.  Richard  James.  Cambridge 

Robinson.  Charles  John.  Easthampton 

SUverberg.       Arvld        Oscar.       Jr ,       West 
Brookfleld 

Marint'  Corps 

Bradley   Gerald  Ciregory.  Bralntree 
Cabral.  Anibal  SyUla,  Jr     New  Bedford, 
Gale,  Alvin  Richard,  Hyde  Park 
Turner.  Donald  John,  South  Boeton. 


MASSACHusBTTs — contlhued 
Navy 
Blals,  Robert  Lawrence.  Revere 
Morrison.  Wendell  Albert.  Springfield. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Adams,  David  Vernon.  Pontlac, 
AndruB.  Carl  Joseph,  Detroit 
Ctuly   Douglas  Michael.  Flint 
Cottrell.  John  Nelson,  Vanderbllt 
Crouck,  Nathan  Eugene.  FarmJngton. 
Davis   Harold  Michael,  Jr  ,  Hazel  Park, 
Defer.  William  Charles.  Mount  Clemens. 
Dleckman.  James  Henry.  Saginaw 
Freda,  Norman  Alan.  E^ast  Lansing 
Goodman,  Norman  Elan.  Portland 
Greer  Prank  Michael.  Detroit 
Hays.  Kenneth  Douglas,  Big  Rapids 
Isaacs.  Gary  Neal.  Detroit 
Kiel,  Steven  Tracy,  Muskegon, 
Measell,  Kenneth  William.  Gaylord 
Mlchels,      Donald      Mathew,      Jr,.      Mount 

Clemens 

O'Neal,  Jerry  Lee,  Flint 
Potter,  Wesley  Roy,  Alma 
Smltherman,  Frank  Donald.  Detroit. 
Tellefsen,  Timothy  Martin,  Livonia, 
Wallace,  Eddie,  YpsUantl 
Washington,  Carl.  Detroit 
Weatherhead.  Gary  Robert.  Swartz  Creek 
Wlnnlngham.       Richard       Daniel,      Bafle 

Creek 

Marine  Corps 
Cole.  Jerry  Richard.  Muskegon. 
Kanslk.  Frederick  Daniel.  Livonia, 

MINNESOTA 
Army 
Apland.  Richard  Bruce.  Herman 
Bangert.  Roger  Carl.  Albert  Leu 
Carlson.  Richard  Arnold.  Wabasha 
Chrlstensen.  Jan  Paul.  Austin 
Harra.  Lee  Hamilton.  Owatonno 
Klein,  Don  Robert,  St   Paul 
Kuffel,  Conrad  Joseph,  Gllman 
Loftus  Craig  John,  Minneapolis 
Malloy  James  Francis,  North  St   Paul 
Oker,  David  Paul.  Isanti 
Schroeder.  Lyle  William.  Pipestone 
White.  Michael  James.  St.  Paul 
Wlctlace,  R;indall  James,  Aitkin 
Wolter  James  Lester,  Granada 

Air  Force 
Bolton,  Wayne  Franklin,  Gordonsvllle 
Maahs,  Mllo  George.  Nashua 

Marine  Corps 
Meyer  John  Fnuiklin.  Le  Sueur 

Navy 
Krekelberg.  Riiymond  Jo.seph.  St,  Paul 

.MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Cowar',  John  Wayne,  Myrtle 
.Miller  .Alvln  Edward,  Jackson. 
Pcx>re   Robert  Earl,  ElllsvUle 
Smith,  Robert  Walter   Lake  Cormorant 
Studway,  DeWltt.  Jr  .  Durant 
Talley  jerry  Wayne,  Corinth 

MISSOURI 
Arjny 
Carlyle   Donald  Richard.  East  Pnilrie 
Flrebaugh,  Robert  Anthony,  Annapolis 
Harris,  Lee  Russell,  St   Louis 
Hunter,  Harold  Henry,  Warrensburg, 
Jones,  Kenneth  Loren,  Marshall 
Lederle.  -Michael  Alan,  Mexico 
Mann,  Edward  Harold.  St   Louis 
Mikson,  Roman  Gale,  Arnold 
.McClatchey,  Jewel  Edward,  New  Madrid 
McCullough,      Marvin      L.     Jr  ,     Excel.'-ior 
Springs 

.Moore,  Joseph  Lee.  Carthage 

Slayton,  Ronald  Dennis.  Slkeston. 

Smith,  Edward,  Jr  ,  Steele 

Walker  LaValle,  St   Louis 

Welchf.  Lawrence  Michael.  Florissant. 

Air  Force 
Lomas,  Johnle.  Kansas  City. 
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MISSOURI — continued 
Marine  Corps 
Beers,  Carl  William,  Jr  ,  St.  Louis. 
Boswell.  Joe  Roscoe.  Steele. 
May.  Gary  Wayne.  Neosho. 
Weaver,  John  Forrest.  Kansas  City. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Slusher.  Steven,  Missoula. 

Marine  Corps 
Hevern,  Russell  James  E..  Butte. 
Ulstad,  Dennis  Elmer,  Billings. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 

GlUham,  Richard  Gerald,  Grand  Island. 
Reiser,  Steve  Ronald,  Thedlord, 
Tlpjjery,  Terry  Lee.  Lincoln, 

Navy 

Holtz,  Paul  August,  Palls  City. 
Kurz,  Dennis  Lee,  Palmer. 
Lelgbton,  Earl  La  Roy,  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Army 
Berger,  Loran  Leon,  Reno, 

Marine  Corps. 
Shock.  Jack  Dean,  Las  Vegas. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Marine  Corps 
DoulUette,  William  R.,  Jr..  Concord. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Army 

Baker,  George  Arthur,  Little  Perry. 
Bastlan,  Michael  Francis,  Sewell. 
Boyce,  James  Franklin,  Plalnfield. 
Carlough,  George  Gerald,  Pompton  Lakes. 
Davis,  Charles  Henry,  Camden, 
Flaherty,  Paul  James,  Gloucester  City. 
Francisco,  William,  Jr.,  Summit. 
Laird,  Jerry  Proctor,  AUentown. 
Lopez,  Jose  Lius,  Passaic. 
Marshall,  Willie  Junior,  Newark. 
Miller,  Robert  Theodore,  Westfleld. 
Moore,  Leon  David,  Summit. 
Morris,  Robert  John.  ColUngswood. 
Rivera,  EucUdes,  Irvlngton. 
Roes.  Rogeir  Alan,  Morrestown. 

Air  Force 

McCoUum,  James  Patrick,  PleasantviUe. 

Marine  Corps 

Davis,  Richard  Wayne,  Vlneland. 
.Mokuau,  Kenneth  William.  Jr.,  Wenonah. 
Slncavage,  Richard,  Elizabeth. 

Navy 

Bauer,  Alfred,  Keansburg, 
McFadyen,  Bruce  Searlght,  Montclalr, 
Melady.  Richard  Raphael,  Dumont. 
Pearce,  Henrj'  Ellwood,  II,  Stamhope. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Army 

Clough.  Kenneth  Richard.  Albuquerque, 
Ortega,  Ramon  Felix,  Jr..  Tucumcarl. 
Roberts.  Virgil  Jessie.  Aztec. 
T.ifoya.  John  Ollvio,  Albuquerque. 

Marine    Corps 
Thomas,  William  Michael,  Carlsbad. 

NEW  YORK 

Army 
.^dlutori.  Richard.  New  York. 
Bellemare.  Andri  Remi.  New  York. 
Bellwood.  Richard  Roy,  New  York. 
Burnett.  James  Sandford,  Jr..  Water  Mill. 
Carlln.  Stephen  Bernard,  Oceanside. 
Couture.  John  Victor.  Hampton  Bays. 
Davis.  James  Gregory,  New  York. 
De  Bono.  Anthony  Jay,  College  Point. 
Doiv  ,  Vaughn  Ormon.  Rainbow  Lake. 
Ellison.  Greg  Benson.  Bellmore. 
Evans.  George  Augusta.  New  York. 
F'reeman,  Ronald  William,  Dunkirk. 
Fimk,  Joseph  John.  Bay  Shore. 
Grayson,  Joe  Edward,  Roosevelt. 


NEW  YORK — continued 

Army 
Oroh,  Charles  Dieter,  New  York. 
Orompone,  James  John.  Greenvale. 
Hendrlx,  Robert  Edward,  Rome. 
Hltro,  Bernard  George,  Jr..  Buffalo. 
Jamieson,  Gary  Lee.  Blnghampton. 
Langhorn,  Garfield  M..  Rlverhead. 
Levinson.  Jay  Barry.  New  York 
Magrl,  Giuseppe,  New  York, 
Marconi,  Prank  Joseph,  Carmel, 
Noglewlch.     William     Peter,     Huntington 
Station. 

Petersen.  Carl  Robert  Watertown. 
Prosser,  Irvln  Willis,  Jr.,  Sauquolt. 
Relter,  Bruce  Martin.  New  York. 
Roche,  Jon  Patrick.  Canlsteo. 
Rumsey,  Jay  Dee,  Elmlra 
Scavella,  Allan  Napoleon,  New  York. 
Sims,  Harry,  New  York. 
Smith,  James  Lee.  New  York. 
Soltan.  Lawrence  William,  Bay  Shore. 
Stec,  Robert  Michael,  Schenectady. 
Swldonovich,  Nicholas  John,  New  York. 
Trlpodo,  Benedict  John,  New  York. 
Warren,  John  Earl.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Watson,  Arthur.  New  York. 

Air    Force 
Albanese.  John  Ernest,  Jr..  Medina. 
Coon,  John  Lemolne.  Phelps. 
Gerstenlauer.  Peter  F..  N  Merrick. 

Marine    Corps 

Brezlnskl,  Charles  Anthony.  Oyster  Bay, 
Evans,  Paul  Michael.  Buffalo. 
Galea,  Michael.  New  York. 
Green,  Larry,  Niagara  Palls. 
Johnson,  Robert  Lee.  Falconer. 
Jourdanalls,  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  Waterford. 
Macfarlane,  William  Joseph,  South  Ozone 
Park. 

Purvis,  Bernard  George.  Wheeler  Lane. 
Sllngerland,  Harold  J..  Jr.,  Ravena, 
Spark,  Michael  Melvln,  New  York, 
Thornton,  Curtis  Francis,  North  Syracuse. 
Gray,  William  Russell.  Jr  .  Pulton. 
Nolan,  Michael  Francis.  Jr..  Schuylerville, 
Thomas,  James  Weldon,  Buffalo.  " 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Anthony,  Bobby  Dean.  Cherryville. 
Benton,  Benjamin  Perry,  South  Mills. 
Best,  Hugh  Elroy,  III.  Tarboro 
Gles,  Marvin  Arthur,  Lilllngton. 
Gold,  Eric  Stuart.  Charlotte. 
Hayes,  Robert  Gary.  Hiddenite. 
Haynes,  Dennis  Harold.  Wilson, 
Keel,  John  David.  Robersonville, 
Keener.  Lawton  Arvil.  Highlands 
Laney,  Jerry  Wayne.  Monroe. 
Love,  Robert,  Thomasvllle. 
Mldgette,  Willis  Leandrew.  Alliance. 
Shuler,  Roger  Dale,  Gastonia. 
Westmoreland.  Bruce  Wayne,  High  Point. 
Williams,  Bill  Fred,  Jr.,  Marion. 
Williams.  Edgar,  W..  Jr..  Durham. 

Air  Force 
Taylor.  William  Henry,  Wilson. 

Marine  Corps 
Campbell.  Robert  Merrill.  Charlotte. 
Holt,  Johnny  Samuel,  Charlotte. 
Hoyle,  Wayne  Roger.  Shelby 
Jenkins,  Dan  Laverne,  Goldsboro 
Prestwood.  Benny  Ray,  Hudson 
Rankins.  Joseph  Mc  Klnley.  Colerain. 

Navy 
Morgan,  David  Elmer.  Candler. 


Army 
Allan,  Donald  Eugene,  Jr,,  Dover, 
Ballard.  Paul  Allen,  Columbtis. 
Beauchamp,  Raymond  Frederick,  Eastlake. 
Collins,  Gary  Edward.  Dayton. 
Davis,  Sylvester,  Akron. 
Day,  Charles  Keith.  Franklin. 
De  VlUe,  Francis  Xavier.  Columbus. 
Ellis,  Jesse  Leonard.  Elyria 
Eutsler,  John  Wesley,  Spencerville. 


OHIO — continued 
Army 
Evans.  Willard  James.  Toledo. 
Palk.  Gary  David.  Fairport  Harbor 
Gaarder,  David  Eidnes,  Shaker  Heights 
Gant,  Herman  Eugene.  Castalia. 
George.  Leo  Allen,  Lorain, 
Godfrey,  Parker  Keith.  Fletcher 
Hewlt,  Russel  Howard,  Jr  ,  Seville, 
Long,  James  Allen,  Nevada 
McParland,  Terrence  W  ,  Columbus 
Miller.  Darrell.  Edwin.  Columbus. 
Plpher,  Carl  Dale,  Canton. 
Rupp.  Jeffrey  David,  Bay  Village, 
Rush.  James  Theodore.  Plqua 
Spangler.  Michael  Robert.  Tarlton 
Stocklln.  Curtis  Robert.  Delphoe. 
Stone,  Paul  Aaron.  Williamsport. 
Vickers,  Roger  Lee,  Springfield, 
Von  Ahrens,  Norman  Lee,  Toledo 
Warner,  Michael  Lee,  Toledo. 
Zimmerman,   Richard   King.   Saint   Clalrs- 
ville. 

Zoldl,  Gabriel,  Parma  Heights 

Marine  Corps 
Baker.  Richard  Allan.  Mansfield. 
Culp.  Richard  Thomas,  Akron, 
Davis,  Abron  Earl,  Youngstown 
Gauch.  David  .Alan.  Euclid 
Henderson.  John  Leslie.  Tallmadge 
Jones.  John  Howard.  Columbus. 
Moore.  Richard  Allen.  Madison, 
Napoli.  Daniel  Luke.  CleveKind. 
Parker.  William  E,.  III.  Warren 
Rlemer.  David  Walter.  Mentor, 
Sadlck.  Richard  John.  Independence, 
Wade,  Charles  Frederick.  Canton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Blakely.  Melford  Keith.  Shawnee 
Deerinwater.  Bruce  Edward.  McAlester, 
Guthrie.  Dennis  Harold.  Qulnton. 
Hildebrand,  Alfred  Dean.  Cordell. 
Messer.  Ferrell  Edward.  Luther, 
Pack.  Robert  Van,  Duncai., 
Thurman.  Raymond  Dale.  Ada. 

Marine  Corps 
Beck.  Larry  Monroe.  Paoli 
Holding.  Darnell  Eugene,  Woodward. 
Kester.  FYed  Duane.  Oklahoma  City. 
Morrison,  Jackie  Lee.  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

Army 

Liddyccat,  William  Rowland,  Portland. 
McKibban,  Michael  James,  Klamath  Falls, 
Neal.  Ronald  Forrest.  Pilcjt  Rock. 
Smith.  Charles  Ernest,  Portland, 
Thompson,  Terry  Lee,  Beaverton. 
Weeks.  Michael  Douglas.  Lake  Oswego. 

Marine  Corps 
Mitchell.  Tommie  Lee,  Albany, 

Ncvv 
C.;mpbell,  Fr.'ir.cis  Duncai;,  Geahart. 

PENNSYLVA.NI.K 

Army 
Balzarini.  David  Raymond.  Jeannette. 
Barnes.  Walter  Edward.  Evans  City. 
De  Marco.  Patrick  Thomas.  Carby. 
Eshleman,  Dennis  Charles,  Conestoga. 
Gaston,  Stanley  Stephen,  Pittsburgh, 
Glover.  Ralph  Lewis.  Pittsburgh, 
Habecker.  Gerald  Lloyd.  RothsviUe, 
Harris.  Ronald  Lee.  W'est  Mifflm, 
Heme,  Charles  Edward,  Chesf-r 
Hippo,  Deiniis  William,  Norristown. 
Kapp,  John  Francis,  Scrraitoii 
Klingenmith.  Theodore  R  .  New  Castle. 
Koslosky.  Walter  Norman.  Pittsburgh. 
Kunf.  John  Thomas.  Jr,,  Philadelphia, 
Mann,  Thomas  Charles.  Folcrolt. 
McDonnell,  William  Herber,  Newtown. 
Minkus.  Dennis  James.  Port  Viie. 
Nuhfer.  William  Daniel.  Warren. 
O'Farrell,  John  Michael,  Philadelphia, 
Oiion,  William  Craig,  Russell, 
Peters,  Kenneth  Walter,  Philadelphia, 
Petteys.  James  Birch.  Snippensburg. 
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PKNNSTLVANtA — Continued 
Aryny 
Porter.  William  Robert  Jr    Pittsburgh 
Reagle.  John  Loula  CentervUle 
RouBCher  John  Martin   Manchester 
Rykaczewakl.  Stanley  K    Natrona 
3««ly   Richard  Clair  Berwlrk 
Slegrlat  WUbur  Jerry  Johnstown 
Tomaako  Dimlan  Thomaa.  Porti^e 
Tubbe.  Edwin  PYanklln   Coudersport. 
Wright.  Tyrone  Melvin   Philadelphia. 

Air  Force 
Blrchak   Prancls  Joaeph.  Ljitrobe 
Marinf  Corpi 

Breen   David  Thomaa.  Eaaton 
Challener  Robert  Joseph   West  Mifflin 
Dorn.  Michael  Lewis  Philadelphia 
Gallagher  Dinlel  Patrick   Philadelphia 
Heeman.  Gary  Lee  Sayre 
Lucaa  Donald  Ray  Centre  Ha;i 
McLay.  John  Jacob  Jr    Pittsburgh 
Rhoada.  Thomaa  Vernon,  Chester 
Rodrlquez.  Samuel.  Philadelphia. 

Navy 

Hall.  David  Charles  New  MUford. 
Rudzlak.  Erik  Nl!es  Carlisle. 

RH'  IDC    ISLAND 
Arrny 

MulMi   Leo  Robert.  Providence 

SOUTH    CAaOLIN.\ 
Army 

Adama.  Dwane  Loniue.  Aiken 
Bouton.  William  Innes.  Jr    Greenville 
Dorsey   Harry  James.  Nesmlth 
Hlgbee.  Charles  E  .  Jr    North  Charleston 
Hlnes.  John  Thomas.  Campobello 
Jones.  Horace.  Iva 
Jones.  Wllllim  Junior.  Westminster 
Mason.  Kenneth  Allen.  Spartanburg 
Naah.  Anthony  Preston.  Fountain  Inn 
Robinson.  Calvin.  Jonoston 
Stevenaon.  Bobby  Gene.  Greenwood. 
WItherspoon.  Marlon.  Charleston 
Yatea.  Charlea  Russell   TurbeviUe 

Marine  Corp.i 
Barnette.  Roy  Grant.  Sharon 
Blandln       Raymond      Wellington.      North 
Charleston 

Leaaine   Jimmy  Wilson,  KIngstree 

SotTH    DAKOT* 

Army 

Apperson   Gerald  Franklin.  Hot  Springs 
Hurney.  J  jseph  Emanual.  Sioux  Fails 
Sip.  Raymond  Lee.  Bonesteel 

Marine  Corps 

Jansaen   Douglas  Duane.  Yankton 

TTNNESSEE 

Arrny 
Ayrea.  Charles  Haskell   Midway 
Beaxtleld,  Cluster  Lee    Etuwah 
Bradley.  Larry  Gran',   KnuxvUle 
Chandler   Robert  Larry    Bethel  Springs 
Cox.  Sterling  Edward    KnoxvUle 
Davis.  Jonn  Paul.  Pr&nkewlng 
Ford    William  Wallace,  KnoxvUle. 
Hayes.  Jesse  Boyd    Grandvlew 
Hvermore    Rocis  Whittler   Germantown 
Martin,   L". l:;  Eugene.  ClarksvlUe 
McFalls.  Jerry  Arnold    Kingston 
Melton,  Ronald  Da-.ld,  Whitwell. 
Oakes.  Arnold  Glen    -Spencer 
Rollins.  Glenn  Haskell,  Monteagle. 
Wllburn.  William  Levy   Jr  ,  Memphis 

Marine  Corps 
.\rmjtrong.  Robert  Dale.  PayettevlUe. 
Blanley.  Edwin,  Jr    Memphis. 
Harris.  Larry  Ray    Englewot)d 
Meade    Joceph  Lynn    Klngsport 
Mott.  William  Uirry   Jefferson  City 
Pleas,  William  Hudsol.  Chattanooga 

TSX.\S 

A'rny 
Bolton,  Anderson  Don.  San  Antonio. 
Bt.netti    Freddie  Allen.  Brady. 


TEXAS-   continued 
Army 
Browne   Frank  H  irold   II   Fort  Worth. 
BuUard    Charles  Dorian.  Arlington 
Cano   Jose  Ramon,  Austin 
Cantrell    Keith  Noland    AmarlUo 
Cortez    Juan  Esqulvel.  San  Marco« 
Culwell   Jimmy  Lee   Lubb<x-k 
Davis    Benny  Earl    Dallas 
Dewveall,  Jerald  Glenn    Fort  Worth 
Dijmlnguez   Rjjberto    El  Paso 
FuUerton,  Ronnie  Joe,  Slocum 
Gonzales    Arturo  Pere«   CotuUa 
Green    Jimmy  Leon    Dumaa 
Hernandez   Ramon  N  ,  El  P.iso 
Hernandez.  William  Anthony,  Houston. 
Holder   Henry  Emil   Jr  .  San  Antonio. 
Kijzlk   Raymond  Jim.  Eaat  Bernard. 
Maclaa   Joe.  Greenville 
Mitchell.  Ronald  Eirl    Jr  ,  Fort  Worth. 
Ogden    Edward  Paul.  Dallas 
Padgett    Dallas  Landon.  BacUff 
Reyes   Antonio.  ODonnell 
Rlgglns  James  Patrick.  Iam  Fresnos 
Scott   Danny  Ray.  Fort  Worth. 
Smith.  L  C  .  Jr  ,  Dallaa 
Soza   Reynaldo,  Alice 
Taylor    David  Earl.  Big  Spring 
Torres    Gilbert  Garcia.  Munday 
Veraatique   Johnny  Ralph.  Houston 
Wacker,  Joeeph  Henry.  Houston 

Marirxf  Corpn 

Armbruster.  Anthony  Clark.  Orange 
Estrada   Juan  Vargas   Eagle  Pass 
Gllmore,  Harlon  Joe,  Waco 
Hill.  Irvln  Hugh,  Seagraves 
Jackson,  Amil,  Jr    San  Antonio 
Morgan.  Aubra  Erie.  Jr     Arlington 
Oakea,  Bruce  Donald.  Fort  Worth. 
Olsowskl.  Gary  Neal    Dallas 
Pearce,  Jerry  Doyle.  Celeste 
Reeves    Samuel  David    Jr  .  Austin 
Robersun,  William  Thomas.  Abilene 

Naty 
Campos,  Jose  Ballentlne.  Seguin 

UTAH 

Army 
Bailey.  Scott  Jay   Salt  Lake  City 
Felnauer.  Wayne  Owen.  Salt  Lake  City. 
LaTon.  Val  Lyndon.  Ogden 
Maurin.  Charles  Dennis.  Santaquln. 
Moore.  Lyie  Thomas.  GrantsvlUe 
Nance,  Shlrl  Brad.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Perclval   Alton  D  .  Rotjsevelt 

VERMONT 
Marine  Corps 
Currier.  Philip  Buchanan,  NewpcB-t 

VIXGINIA 

Army 
Catea.  Norman  Louis.  Hampton 
Clark,  Danny  Tavlor  South  Hill. 
Dixon,  Roger  Allen.  Richmond 
Eskrldge.  Warren  Reed.  Tangier 
Gravley   James  Thomes.  Pulaski. 
Hcxlsun.  Charles  Herbert.  Jr  .  Winchester 
Roberts.  James  Richard.  Hampton 
Rush   Joseph  Bradley   Dunn  Lorlng. 
Th  imp6<jn.  Gnjver  Willis.  Marlon 

Thornton   Matthew  Winston   .Alexandria 
Watklns.  Charles  Henry.  Jr  .  Buffalo  Junc- 
tion 

Williams.  David  Michael.  Arlington. 
Marine  Corps 

Glmbert.  Martin  Joseph.  Virginia  Beach 

Gorbitt  Wallace  Thomaa  Richmond 

Jones.  Raymond  Parker,  Arlington 

Standi.  Gregory  Hale.  Arlington 
Navy 

Wllk.  Joseph  Anthony  Jr  ,  Newport  News. 

WASHINGTON 

A '  m  V 
Brower   Patrick  Earl    .Auburn 
Cheney,  Daniel  Bernard.  Belllngham. 
Holt,  Daniel  James   Renton 
Holzheimer.  Dennis  .Mien.  Toppenlsh 
Martin.  Merle  James.  Omak 


WASHINGTON- — Continued 
Marine  Corps 
Hanna.  Rocky  Wade,  Addy 
Helder,  Donald  George,  Renton 
McCUnlock,  Ted  Emeat.  Seattle 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

i4rmy 
.Ayers.  Johnnie  Marvin.  Elkvlew 
Fltzwater.  John  Curtis.  Charleston. 
Moreland.  Thomaa  Lee.  Charleaton. 
MulUns.  Stephen  Ralph.  Shady  Spring 
Rollins.  William  Blaine.  Jr  .  Saint  Marys 

Marine    Corps 
Koerner.  Prank  Michael,  Wheeling. 

Navy 
Thomas,  Michael  Dale.  Huntington. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
BuUn.  Jerrald  Joseph.  Belolt 
Erlckson.  Marvin  Le  Roy.  Ashland. 
Peder.  Uoyd  Arthur.  Green  Lake 
Gahagan.  James  Milan,  Cleveland. 
Gehrke,  Gary  Bernard.  Woodruff 
Hartman.  Bruce  Bradley.  Prescott. 
Horn.  .Mec  Henry.  New  Berlin 
Jacobson.  Mark  Nels.  La  Crosse 
Kellenbenz.  Barry  Charles.  Manitowoc 
Knox.  James  Richard.  Newton, 
Martin,  Terry  Lynn.  Milwaukee 
Olson.  Craig  Selmon.  Osseo 
Pederson.  Marvin  Clifford.  Monroe. 
Rawllng.  Bruce  H..  Prescott 
Roum.  Steven  Jerome.  Cambridge. 
Vogell.  Ralph  Lee.  Cambria. 
Wleckowlcz.  Anthony  Joseph.  Conrath 
Wojtklewicz.  Jeremy  Robert.  Weyerhauser 

Marine    Corps 
Cleereman.  David  Prank.  Green  Bay. 
Quezada.  Jesus.  Milwaukee 
Vanerem.  Dan  Allen,  Green  Bay. 

WYOMING 

Army 
Farrls.  Dennis  Barry,  Cheyenne. 

GUAM 

Army 
Carter.  Donald  Smnlngult,  Dedeco. 

PUERTO   RICO 

Army 
Bauza-Perez.  Juan.  Rio  Pledras. 
Gonzales-Madera.  Angel  L  .  Albonlto 
Guzman-P.igan.  Jorge  Luis.  Aguas  Buen.i- 
Jimenez-Gonzalez.  Isabello.  Santurce 
Ruiz-Perez.  Roberto.  .Aguaga. 
Santos-Izagas.  DIosdado.  Rio  Pledras 
Velez-Rodrl(?uez.  EHUott.  Vega  Baja 

Air    Force 
Maldonado.  Juan  Arturo.  Santurce. 

U.S.    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Army 
Aubain.  Roy  Antonio.  St.  Thomas 


PCCS  PROPOSED  BAN  ON  CIGA- 
RETTE ADVERTISING  IS  DISCRIM- 
INATORY AND  USURPS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Talcott'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  0:1 
February  5,  1969.  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission — FCC — issued  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking,  amending 
part  72  of  the  FCC  rules,  to  the  effect 
that  the  FCC  was  banning  all  cigarette 
advertising  on  radio  and  television  unle.N.s 
the  Congress  vetoed  the  order  before 
June  30.   1969. 

I  object 
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I  object  not  because  I  come  from  a  to- 
bacco producing  or  processing  district, 
because  I  do  not. 

I  object  not  because  I  own  any  In- 
terest in  any  radio,  television,  advertising 
agency,  or  tobacco -related  business,  be- 
cause I  do  not. 

I  object  not  because  I  believe  cigarette 
smoking  is  in  any  way  beneficial  to  one's 
health,  ego,  or  well-being,  because  I  do 
not. 

I  object  for  two  reasons  which  are  basic 
and  fimdamental  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment— the  proposed  ban  Is  dis- 
criminatory and  usurps  congressional 
authority. 

My  credentials  for  objecting  will 
measure  up  to  any  other  Member.  For 
years  I  have  worked  in  many  ways  to 
dissuade  yoimgsters  from  starting  to 
smoke  before  they  know  the  conse- 
quences. I  opposed  the  cigarette  package 
labeling  law  because  it  was  weak.  I  have 
urged  the  networks  to  volimtarlly  re- 
strict cigarette  advertising  during  day- 
time youth  programs  and  sporting 
events,  and  am  disappointed  with  their 
re.sponse.  I  have  worked  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  to  obtain  more  anti- 
smoking  advertising  on  the  electronic 
media.  I  believe  that  cigarette  smoking 
IS  dangerous  to  one's  health — it  can  and 
does  cause  death  and  agony. 

I  believe  young  people  become  hooked 
by  smoking  even  though  tobacco  may  not 
be  technically  addictive,  and  that  radio 
and  television  advertising  induces  some 
teenagers  and  preteenagers  to  start 
smoking  before  they  are  able  to  make  a 
responsible  judgment.  I  believe  cigarette 
smoking  shortens  more  lives,  causes  more 
misery  and  suffering,  wastes  more  money, 
and  is  responsible  for  more  property 
damage  than  all  nonmilltary  guns,  which 
have  been  the  object  of  considerable  re- 
cent congressional  attention.  Cigarette 
smoking  also  contributes  significantly  to 
the  air  pollution  of  public  transportation 
and  accommodations,  and  to  the  litter  of 
our  public  places. 

In  brief,  I  oppose  cigarette  smoking 
for  a  myriad  of  soimd  reasons. 

It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Congress  to  initiate  and  en- 
act any  legislation  which  regulates  inter- 
state advertising.  The  Congress  did  not 
and  should  not  delegate  this  power  to 
any  independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
G^  vernment.  The  Congress  has  given  the 
FCC  the  authority  to  regulate  "interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  commimica- 
ti.ns."  This  power  includes  authority  to 
issue  radio  and  television  licenses  and  to 
re  iilate  those  licensees — but  it  does  not 
include  the  authority  to  set  moral  or 
social  standards  and  then  restrict  truth- 
ful, balanced  advertising  of  a  perfectly 
leual  product.  By  this  order  the  FCC  has 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
arrogate  to  itself  a  constitutional  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Congress. 

The  FCC  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing is  discriminatory.  It  will  prohibit 
cicarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
■.;>ion,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  total 
cuaiette  advertising.  Interstate  cigarette 
advertising  will  still  be  permitted  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  by  direct 
mr.il. 

This  discriminatory  factor  emphsisizes 
tlie  basic  error  of  the  FCC  order.  No 


single  Indejiendent  agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enact  a  law  which  proscribes 
for  only  a  portion  of  a  particular  in- 
dustry. If  cigarette  advertising  is  deemed 
to  be  illegal,  it  should  be  banned  in  all 
media. 

I  oppose  the  FCC  order  because  the 
law-making  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  usurped  by  an  in- 
dependent agency.  Congress  should  not 
mutely  stand  by  while  an  independent 
agency  arrogates  to  itself  a  legislative 
function. 

The  PCC  order  is  discriminatory,  and 
Congress  should  intervene  to  obviate  this 
unfair  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  whole  subject  of  cigarette 
advertising,  vitiate  the  PCC  order,  and 
enact  whatever  legislation  is  deemed 
necessary. 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST-PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST  INTERDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Hosmer)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
some  opinion  differences  which  might  ex- 
ist between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest  States  over  water  matters, 
we  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  two  regions  had  some  very  basic,  and 
Important,  common  interests. 

Now  we  no  longer  have  to  depend  on 
mere  assumptions.  A  new,  comprehen- 
sive study,  entitled  "Economic  Inter- 
Dependence  of  the  Western  States,"  has 
been  made  public  and  it  clearly,  force- 
fully portrays  what  we  have  long 
thought:  that  the  economic  ties  between 
the  four  great  States  of  ,the  Northwest — 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana— and  the  seven  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin — Arizona,  California, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah — are  so  close  and  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  Is  not  only  economically 
smart,  but  almost  necessary,  that  the  11 
States  consider  themselves  as  a  single 
economic  unit. 

Whether  or  not  the  two  regions  ever 
decide  upon  any  transbasin  transfer  of 
surplus  water,  this  study  will  serve  as  a 
meaningful  basis  for  future  interregional 
relationships.  It  should  be  read  and  di- 
gested not  only  by  the  Members  from 
the  11  States  involved  but  by  all  Mem- 
bers with  problems  similar  to  ours  and 
those  Interested  in  the  strong  economic 
dependence  between  specific  regions  vis- 
a-vis neighboring  aretis  and  the  U.S. 
economy  as  a  whole. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  an  out- 
standing Los  Angeles  economist,  Wilbur 
McCann,  for  the  Colorado  River  Associa- 
tion, a  citizens  organization  concerned 
with  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  how  it  affects  the  six  major 
agencies  in  southern  California  which 
rely  on  the  river  for  about  80  percent  of 
their  total  water  needs.  The  report  was 
unveiled  March  24  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  Philip  F.  Walsh,  vice  president  for 
economic  development  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  request  permission  to  have  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  fine  speech  inserted  with 


my  remarks,  but  I  would  also  like  to  quote 
some  pertinent  passages  from  it. 

Quoting  some  of  the  report's  conclu- 
sions, Mr.  Walsh  points  out  that  "the 
West  has  long  played  an  important  part 
in  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  and  its  role  in  the  future 
will  become  even  more  vital.  The  long- 
range  growth  and  economic  health  of 
this  Nation  will  be  increasingly  affected 
by  what  happens  in  the  West." 

The  report  proves,  he  noted,  that  "vir- 
tually every  part  of  the  West  has  an 
economic  interest  in  ever>'  other  major 
geographic  segment  of  the  country'.  This 
community  of  interest  stems  from  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services  between  points 
within  the  West  in  both  directions,  with 
the  receiving  areas  benefiting  from  this 
interchange  as  well  as  the  shipping  or 
originating  areas." 

These  are  just  a  fev.*  examples  of  the 
North-to-South  commerce: 

The  four  States  ol  the  Northwest — Wash- 
ington. Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana — sell  the 
25  million  people  in  the  Southwest  every- 
thing from  apples  to  Insurance — nnd  in  vast 
quantities.  About  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
of  all  commodities  shipped  by  rail  out  of 
this  region  goes  to  the  Southwest.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Northwest's  total 
lumber  production — most  of  it  in  Oregon — • 
is  shipped  to  the  Sotithwest.  Manufacturers 
In  Seattle  and  vicinity  ship  more  than  one 
million  tons  of  goods  yearly  to  the  South- 
west 

The  Los  .'Vngeles  area  alone  buys  more 
Washington  apples  than  Chicago.  New  York 
and  Detroit  combined:  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Oregon  apples  go  to  just 
California  each  year  by  truck.  The  North- 
west, principally  Idaho,  supplies  around  :10 
per  cent  of  all  the  butter  shipped  Into  the 
Los  Angeles  market.  Idaho  and  Oregon  ship 
more  than  300  million  pounds  of  potatoes 
n  year  to  four  city  markets—Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco.  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Tlie 
shipments  of  Oregon  potatoes  to  these  four 
cities  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  total 
shipments  to  41  cities  throughout  the  nation. 
Los  Angeles  is  also  the  most  important  mar- 
ket for  dry  onions  from  Oregon. 

Considering  air  travel,  liearly  50  per  ctr-t 
of  the  passengers  at  Seattle-Tacoma  airport 
are  either  going  to  or  coming  from  points  in 
the  Southwest.  The  pattern  is  similar  at  the 
Portland  airport  and  others  up  here. 

To  turn  to  another  area,  the  12  insiirance 
companies  headquartered  in  the  state  of 
Washington  do  more  than  30  per  cent  of  their 
business  In  California  alone. 

The  findings  which  I  have  .lust  cited, 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  eye-opening  data 
contained  in  tlje  McCann  report,  cer- 
tainly give  substance  to  the  conclusion 
that  "in  problems  affecting  the  economic 
development  of  major  portions  of  the 
West,  it  is  logical  to  consider  the  West  as 
a  whole  because  of  the  extensive  and  real 
interdependence  involved.  The  West  also 
justifies  a  regional  approach  to  its  prob- 
lems on  the  basis  of  its  size  and  impor- 
tance. If  the  West  were  a  separate  coun- 
try, it  would  rank  fifth  in  area  and  16th 
in  production  among  the  140  nations  of 
the  world." 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Walsh's  speech: 

NORTHWIST    AND    SotrTHWXST — ECONOMIC 

Partners 
It  is  a  pleastire  to  be  with  you  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  I  am  also  here  in  a  very  real 
sense  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Pacific  South- 
west which  in  the  context  of  my  talk  means 
the  seven  states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
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ziamel;.    Arizona.    California,    Colorado     Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming 

I  might  begin  by  saying  how  greatly  tm- 
preased  I  was  by  the  sight  of  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia River  as  our  plane  came  in  to  your 
airport  late  yesterday  afternoon  The  thought 
flashed  suddenly  Into  my  mind  why  no  one 
in  California  or  elsewhere  in  the  arid  South- 
west has  ever  considered  investigating  wheth- 
er some  of  that  majestic  flow  of  water  might 
be  surplus  to  your  needs  up  here 

Seriously  the  Southwest  believes  as  strong- 
ly as  ever  that  this  question  should  be  studied 
fairly  and  carefully  The  subject  of  my  talk 
today  Is  not  water  but  <m  i  former  chairman 
of  the  water  and  power  committee  of  the 
LA  chamber,  I  must  say  that  water  .short- 
ages win  Inevitably  occur  In  the  Southwest 
unless  more  water  is  brought  into  the  Colo- 
'ado  River  Basin  Desalting  'if  ocean  water 
whether  modification  reclamation  of  waste 
water  more  eflllclent  use  of  existing  supplle.s  - 
all  these  will  pl.iy  an  Increasingly  imp'Ttant 
part  In  meeting  future  needa 

However  we  in  the  Southwest  are  con- 
vinced that  large-scale  importation  of  water 
from  some  other  basin  will  also  be  necessary 
and  that  it  la  shortsighted  ni.t  to  incluile  a 
study  of  the  Columbia  in  any  overall  assess- 
ment of  how  best  to  solve  this  far-reaching 
probleq?  And  when  I  say  shortsighted  I  mean 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Northwest  .i.s  well 
because  of  the  Innumerable  and  strong  eco- 
nomic links  between  the  two  regions  If  an 
lmp«u-tlal,  objective  study  proves  there  iire 
really  surplus  waters  In  the  Columbia,  the  ex- 
portation of  some  of  that  surplus  t<j  the 
Southwest  might  prove  to  be  the  wisest  eco- 
nomic investment  the  pe<jple  of  the  Paclflo 
Northwest  ever  make 

Now.  the  study  of  another  sort  which  I  will 
dlacuM  today — It  la  entitled  The  Economic 
Inter-dependence  of  the  Western  States  '— 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  historical  footnote 
for,  as  you  may  have  heard  up  here,  an  In- 
teresting assortment  of  telepathy,  astrologers 
cultlsta  and  kooks  are  predicting  doom  for 
much  of  California  very  shortly  A  devastat- 
ing earthquake  will  split  off  the  coastal  areaa 
of  the  state  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  plop  neatly  into  the  ocean.  San 
Pranclsco  and  Los  .\ngeles  wll!  rtnallv  have 
something  in  common  This  is  all  going  to 
happen  at  noon  on  April  4  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  Good  Prlday — but  apparently  not 
for  California  The  spirit  if  free  enterprise 
never  flags  in  Loe  Vngeles  and  there  ;3  al- 
ready a  radio  commercial  on  the  ilr  selling 
residential  lots  far  far  out  on  the  bleak  sands 
of  the  Colorado  Desert  The  beaches  are  al- 
ready in.  ■  the  huckster  says,  "and  the  Paclflc 
Ocean  will  be  arriving  soon  " 

However,  undaunted  by  the  approach  of 
doomsday  let  me  go  ahead  anyway  First,  a 
word  ijf  explanation  about  the  origin  ..f  tills 
study  It  was  made  for  the  Colorado  River 
Association  a  citizens  organization  concerned 
over  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
Ba^m  The  study  was  -onducted  by  Wilbur 
McCann.  an  economic  consultant  ;if  the  high- 
est standing  It  is  being  made  public  today 
throughout  the  West  slmultaneouly  with 
my  talk  here  There  will  be  copies  available 
for  you  as  you  leave  this  meeting  I  hope  you 
will  take  one  with  you  and  read  it  carefully 
Now.  we  dldnt  need  this  rept)rt  to  tell  us 
or  you  that  a  lot  of  food  stuffs  and  manu- 
factured goods  come  from  the  Northwest  to 
the  Southwest  But  the  enormous  volume  and 
the  striking  diversity  of  all  this  is  brought 
out  with  sharp  Impact  by  the  information 
Mr  McCann  assembled  from  a  multitude  of 
authoritative  sources  and  organized  into  un- 
derstandable shape  t  am  a  businessman  my- 
self and  I  did  not  expect  to  learn  too  much 
of  value  when  I  opened  this  booklet  In  con- 
trast, I  learned  a  very  great  deal  for  I  came 
Uj  realize  as  I  never  had  before  that  this 
great  Western  part  of  the  United  Statee  Is 
so     closely     uiterllnke<l     economically     that 


there  Is  no  Northwest  or  Southwest  econ- 
'. my— there  Ls  just  a  single  thriving,  con- 
stantly growing  economic  unit  And  It  Is 
time  that  we  all  recognize  this  and  work 
even  more  cUxiely  with  one  another  in  seek- 
ing answers  to  common  problems  and.  where 
we  can    helping  one  another 

Since  I  first  read  this  study  a  monUi  or  so 
ago  I've  been  clipping  stories  from  the  news- 
papers that  fxilnt  up  the  existence  of  the 
closest  kind  of  economic  partnership  In  the 
West  For  example  Just  a  few  davs  ago  a  19- 
nillUon-dollar  contract  for  construction  of 
a  funnel  in  '.he  Los  .\ngele.s  area  was  awarded 
to  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction 
Company  of  Seattle  Proving  you  are  not 
against  all  our  water  planning  the  tunnel 
win  lie  part  iif  the  distribution  system  for  the 
water  ihar  the  State  of  California  U  bringing 
450  miles  down  from  Northern  California 
And  vour  Governor  Tom  McCall  held  a  press 
xinference  in  Los  .^nKele8  to  Invite  Calllornla 
business  tuid  Industry  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities into  Oregon  .^nd  I  read  where  some 
of  Hie  charming  speclmen.s  of  young  America 
frf)m  the  Halght-.\shbury  district  of  San 
Francisco  were  [locking  north  to  establish  a 
a  hippy  colony  north  of  Seatttle— not  far 
enough  north,  you'll  say  .And  I  read  an  edi- 
torial atxjut  how  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Int^Ttle  with  the  Southwest  has  lessened  the 
chances  of  either  of  the  areas  sutferlng  from 
a  blackout  as  well  as  providing  direct  eco- 
nomic l>enetltB  U:)  each  region 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Paclflc  Northwest- 
Southwest  intertle  deservi-s  some  special 
Comment  here  today  It  Is  an  excellent  work- 
ing example  of  how  these  two  great  regions 
can  c(X)perate  to  mutual  advantage  You 
have  vast  power  resources  and  we  have  vast 
power  neeils  A  group  of  public  and  pri- 
vate electric  utUlUea  In  the  Southwest  have 
agreed  to  buy  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  surplus  peaking  capacity  and 
lurplus  energy  The  Intertle  system  Is  a 
two-way  street  which  also  gives  the  North- 
west the  right  to  buy  excess  Southwest  en- 
ergy Vhc  ability  U>  'r.iiismlt  power  in  ooth 
directions  Increases  the  ttexlblUty  and  re- 
liability of  operation  of  electric  power  sys- 
tems throughout  the  West 

This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  last 
December  when  a  construction  crane  work- 
ing at  the  Orand  Coulee  power  plant  of  the 
Bonneville  system  accidentally  contacted 
power  lines  carrying  one  million  kilowatts  of 
electrical  energy  The  Interconnected  utili- 
ties In  California  were  able  to  absorb  this 
■bump"  without  Incident,  avoiding  what 
might  have  been  a  major  power  blackout, 
A  week  later  the  California  utilities  again 
were  of  major  assistance  to  the  Northwest. 
Severe  winter  .storms  and  the  temporary 
loss  of  generation  at  the  Bonneville  Han- 
ford  nuclear  power  plant  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Northwest  to  call  on  California  util- 
ities tor  assistance  through  the  intertle 
network. 

The  capability  of  existing  500,000-volt  In- 
tertle transnjlsslon  lines  to  handle  emer- 
gency deliveries  of  power  under  extreme  con- 
ditions, as  I  have  described,  will  be  beefed 
up  svibstantlally  when  the  750,000-volt  di- 
rect current  line  being  built  by  the  Loe 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
tti  provide  another  major  power  link  with  the 
Bonneville  area  Is  completed  late  this  year. 
While  this  105-mllllon-dolIar  project  was 
conceived  primarily  to  bring  an  Important 
new  power  resource  to  the  Loe  Angeles  area. 
It  may  prove  of  critical  Imptirtance  to  the 
Northwest  again  If  emergency  conditions 
should  require 

These  operational  considerations.  Import- 
ant OS  they  are.  are  fringe  benefits  to  the 
basic  financial  tCLCt  that  the  purchase  of 
surplus  power  through  the  Intertle  network 
Is  expected  to  Increase  net  Income  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  by  as  much  as 


20  million  dollars  annually  on  a  long-ienn 
t>asls.  This  proves  how  mutually  beneficial 
regional  cooperation  can  be. 

But  now  let  me  tick  off  a  few  statistical 
highlights  of  this  economic  study  of  the 
Intar-dspondenos  of  the  Western  states. 

The  four  states  of  the  Northwest — Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana— sell 
the  25  million  people  in  the  Southwest  ev- 
erything from  apples  to  Insurance — and  in 
vast  quantities  About  one-third  of  the  ton- 
nage of  all  commodities  shipped  by  rail  out 
of  thu  region  goes  to  the  Southwest.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Northwest's  total 
lumber  pr(xluctlon — most  of  It  In  Oregon  — 
is  shipped  to  the  Southwest.  Manufactur- 
ers In  Seattle  and  vicinity  ship  more  than 
•  >ne  million  tons  of  goods  yearly  to  the 
.Southwest 

The  Ix>s  .Angeles  area  alone  buvs  indrp 
Washington  apples  than  Chicago,  New  Y  rk 
and  Detroit  combined:  more  than  a  hal  nii,- 
Uon  bushels  of  Oregon  apples  go  to  Just  Call- 
fornla  each  year  by  truck  The  Northwest, 
prlnclpallv  Idaho,  supplies  around  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  butter  shipped  into  the  Los 
.Angeles  market  Idaho  and  Oregon  ship  m.jre 
than  300  million  pounds  of  potatoes  a  vear  to 
four  city  markets — Los  Angeles.  San  FYan- 
clsco.  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  The  ship- 
ments of  Oregon  potatoes  to  these  four  cuiea 
constitute  more  than  half  of  the  total  slup- 
menu  tt)  41  cities  throughout  the  nation  I.i.s 
.Angeles  Is  also  the  most  Important  marke: 
for  dry  onions  from  Oregon 

Considering  air  travel,  nearly  50  per  '  eiit 
of  the  passengers  at  Seattle-Tacoma  alrp.rt 
are  either  going  to  or  coming  from  point.";  in 
the  Southwest  The  pattern  is  similar  at  The 
Portland  airport  and  others  up  here. 

To  turn  to  another  area,  the  12  insurance 
companies  headquartered  In  the  state  f 
Washington  do  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
their  business  In  California  alone 

.And  then  there's  beer.  .  .  The  Los  Angeles- 
Orange  County  area  with  some  eight  million 
people  Is  by  far  the  largest  beer  market  in 
The  West  and  major  breweries  through  -it 
'he  country  compete  intensively  in  this  :n.i.'- 
keT  .A  survey  conducted  by  the  marketing 
research  department  of  the  Los  .Aneeles 
Times  showed  that  one  of  the  two  most  pop. 
ular  brands  In  the  area  is  Olympla,  a  product 
"f  the  Olympla  Brewing  Company  near  Ta- 
coma  And  as  the  Olympla  ads  in  the  n.atii- 
zlnes  say.  ".All  beers  are  over  90  per  ■  ent 
water  that's  why  we  brew  ours  at  Ti.ti- 

water  "  What  better  proof  do  you  need  'hat 
you  really  aren't  basically  against  iettmt'  is 
have  some  of  your  water? 

.A  few  more  examples  of  Oregon's  exports 
for  the  latest  year  records  were  available— 
and  these  cover  shipments  only  to  Cali- 
fornia 223.000  beef  cattle  and  calves 
162000  sheep  and  lambs  23.000  tons  of 
ijarley.    'ats.  wheat  and  other  grains 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  more 
examples  that  abound  In  the  report  demon- 
strating how  much  business  and  industry 
and  agriculture  up  here  look  to  the  South- 
west for  their  markets,  but  they  are  there 
In  the  report  for  you  to  read  yourself.  Let 
me  instead  give  you  some  of  the  general 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  McCann  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  he  collected. 

First,  the  West  has  long  played  an  im- 
[xjrtant  part  In  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  role  In  the  future 
will  become  even  more  vital  The  long-range 
i^rowth  and  economic  health  of  this  nation 
'.viU  be  Increasingly  affected  by  what  I'.ap- 
pens  m  the  West.  Based  on  Census  Bureau 
projections,  the  U  Western  states  will  ac- 
ici'int  for  25  per  cent  of  the  net  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  be- 
tween now  and  1985  In  other  words,  a  fourth 
of  the  nation's  total  growth  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  West  In  the  Immediate  years 
ahead    The  West  will  also  be  responsible  for 
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a  fourth  or  more  of  many  other  aspects  of 

national   growth 

Second,  virtually  every  part  of  the  West 
has  an  economic  interest  in  every  other 
major  geographic  segment  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  This  community  of  Interest 
stems  from  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
between  points  within  the  West  In  both  di- 
rections, with  the  receiving  areas  benefiting 
from  this  Interchange  as  well  as  the  shipping 
or  originating  areas.  In  problems  affecting 
the  economic  development  of  major  portions 
of  the  West.  It  Is  logical  to  consider  the  West 
as  a  whole  because  of  the  extensive  and  real 
inter-dependences  Involved.  The  West  also 
Justifies  a  regional  approach  to  its  problems 
■n  the  basis  of  Its  size  and  Importance.  If 
the  West  were  a  separate  country,  It  would 
rank  5th  In  area  and  16th  In  production 
among  the  140  nations  of  the  world. 

And  the  last  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
study.  .  .  As  transportation  and  communi- 
cation methods  continue  to  improve,  the  de- 
t;ree  of  economic  Inter-dependence  In  the 
West  will  Increase.  Modern  means  of  trans- 
port brought  the  West  closer  to  distant  mar- 
kets (world  and  national)  at  the  same  time 
telescoping  the  West  Into  a  more  compact 
viable  economic  unit.  Forces  are  at  work 
which  win  continue  this  trend  and  bring  the 
West  even  closer  together.  The  West  will  be- 
come more  diversified  and  specialized,  de- 
i>endlng  to  an  ever  greater  extent  on  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  between  Its 
various  geographic  areas.  It  Is  obvious  to  even 
the  casual  observer  that  this  trend  Is  under 
w.iy  In  countless  ways. 

And  In  concluding  let  me  add  a  few  more 
words  of  my  own.  I  believe  this  economic 
study — which  as  far  as  we  know  Is  the  first 
one  to  bring  together  a  wealth  of  material 
>f  this  klnd^should  be  an  Invaluable  tool 
in  unifying  the  leaders  In  all  the  Western 
-tales  on  countless  Important  programs.  Per- 
haps It  will  help  those  of  us  In  the  South- 
west to  solve  our  long-range  water  problems 
by  suggesting  to  you  that  their  solution  may 
be  Just  as  much  in  your  fundamental  Inter- 
est :vs  In  ours.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  looks  forward  to  an  even 
friendlier  and  more  productive  relationship 
with  the  Portland  chamber  than  we  have  en- 
joyed In  the  past.  If  the  West  Is  In  truth  a 
single  economic  unit — and  can  there  be  any 
doubt  remaining  that  this  Is  the  fact — it  Is 
urgently  necessary  that  we  help  each  other 
In  all  ways  that  we  can  find. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN PROCLAMATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FoRD)   is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  Byelorussian  people 
proudly  proclaimed  their  independence 
only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Bolshevik  in- 
vaders. Today,  lovers  of  freedom  among 
the  Byelorussians  just  as  proudly  pro- 
claim that  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  established  In  place  of 
independent  Byelorussia  is  simply  an  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
does  not  truly  represent  the  Byelorussian 
people.  I  firmly  and  fervently  believe  in 
the  right  of  national  self-determination, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  only  government 
worthy  of  the  name  is  that  which  gov- 
erns by  consent  of  the  governed.  Let  It 
be  noted  here  and  now  that  there  has 
never  been  a  free  election  in  Byelorussia 


during  the  51  years  since  it  first  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  In  their  dedication  to  truth 
and  freedom,  Americans  salute  freedom- 
loving  Byelorussians  here  and  through- 
out the  world  on  this  the  51st  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day.  We  share 
with  them  the  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  realize  their  national  aspirations  and 
retrieve  the  rights  which  are  properly 
theirs. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  heretofore  granted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  iMr.  Pellyi  for 
March  26,  1969,  be  transferred  to  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS'  1972  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss;  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
uing deterioration  of  our  environment 
has  reached  crisis  proportions.  If  this 
many-faceted  'worldwide  problem  is  not 
attacked  quickly  and  effectively,  the  re- 
sults will  surely  be  catastrophic. 

An  important  step  toward  the  restor- 
ation of  a  healthy  environment  was  taken 
on  December  3,  1968,  when  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  unanimously 
agreed  to  hold  a  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  1972. 

Many  of  us  have  become  increasingly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  growth  of  en- 
vironmental contamination.  I  have  seen 
It  in  my  home  State  and  in  other  Great 
Lakes  States.  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  country.  And  I  have 
seen  it  abroad.  Man's  activities  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  deterioration 
of  our  air,  water,  and  land,  and  the  deg- 
radation of  the  living  things  on  our 
planet.  It  is  man's  responsibility  to  find 
the  cure. 

For  this  reason  I  am  heartened  by  the 
U.N.'s  action,  I  am  sure  that  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  world  who  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  both 
the  urgency  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  share  my  hope  that  this  confer- 
ence will  help  to  protect  and  improve 
man's  environment. 

The  1972  conference  will  study  the  ac- 
celerating impairment  of  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  caused  by  air 
and  water  pollution,  erosion  and  other 
forms  of  soil  deterioration,  waste,  noise. 
and  secondary  effects  of  biocides.  which 
are  hastened  by  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation and  urbanization. 

Although  the  conference  agenda  has 
not  yet  been  established,  it  is  likely  to 
emphasize  such  questions  as  what  man, 
by  himself  and  through  the  U.N.  and 
other  international  organizations,  can  do 
about  air  and  water  pollution;  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  pesticides,  fertilizers  and 


other  chemicals  entering  the  environ- 
ment; radioactive  wastes;  oil  spills  from 
tankers;  the  rising  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  earth's  atmosphere;  noise 
pollution;  the  continuing  crowding  of 
people  into  urban  areas;  and  the  physical 
and  psychological  effects  of  uncontrolled 
urban  growth. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees will  also  consider  the  question  of 
how  to  deal  most  effectively  with  the 
world's  disappearing  plant  and  animal 
sE>ecies.  In  the  88th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  107,  which  I  reintroduced  in 
the  89th  Congress,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1032,  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  "take  all  necessary  steps  to 
convene  an  international  governmental 
conference  on  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life, after  consultation  with,  and  if  possi- 
ble, under  the  sponsorship  of.  the  United 
Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies." 

On  October  7,  1966,  I  testified  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1032  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  thereafter  reported  it  favor- 
ably. 

In  my  testimony  I  underscored  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  international  ef- 
fort "to  conserve  the  earth's  resources 
of  wildlife.  "  We  must  have.  I  stated, 
"joint  action  by  all  of  the  developed  and 
developing  countries,  which  can  only 
come  out  of  an  international  conference 
in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  the  disastrous 
poaching  of  wildlife."  I  also  pointed  out 
that  voluntaiT  international  conserva- 
tion organizations — such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources — the  lUCN — had 
taken  the  lead  to  save  endangered  species 
of  wildlife  from  extinction. 

The  v.orld's  conservation  needs  far  ex- 
ceed the  resources  of  private  organiza- 
tions. The  participation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world — their  expertise,  tech- 
nical help,  information,  experience,  and 
financial  assistance — is  required  to  keep 
the  great  benefits  of  conservation  and  to 
avert  the  loss  of  world  assets  that  are 
literally  priceless. 

The  rUCN  recently  reported — almost 
2^2  years  after  the  hearings  on  House 
Congressional  Resolution  1032 — that 
"mammals  alone  are  disappearing  at  a 
rate  of  one  species  per  year.  '  and  that 
"the  ranks  of  250  mammals  are  dwin- 
dling so  fast  that  they  may  become  ex- 
tinct at  any  moment — in  a  year  or  in  a 
decade." 

The  conference  participants  will  lace 
both  an  enormous  task  and  an  enormous 
challenge.  To  the  assembled  member 
governments,  natural  and  social  scien- 
tists, educators,  businessmen,  engineers, 
and  other  leaders,  will  fall  not  only  the 
job  of  discussing  the  problems  and  mak- 
ing the  decisions,  but  also  the  task  of 
recommending  the  action  that  is  needed 
to  attain  and  preserve  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  all  mankind  and  living  things. 

In  the  meantime,  we  in  America  must 
intensify  our  efforts  to  control,  and  even- 
tually to  prevent,  the  pervasive  contam- 
ination of  the  environment.  For  no  one 
is  immune  from  the  ravages  of  this  man- 
made  destruction. 
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MIAMI.  FLA  .  YOUTH  HOLD  SUCCESS- 
FUL RALLY  FOR  DECENCY 

■Mr  FASCELL  aaked  and  wa«  given 
p«rmia6lon  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  national 
attention  was  focused  on  Miami.  Fla.. 
this  past  Sunday  as  some  30.000  teenage 
citizens,  celebrities,  and  others  gathered 
m  the  Orange  Bowl  for  the  Miami  Teen- 
a«;e  Rally  for  Decency 

This  outstanding  demonstration  of 
the  basic  goodness  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  youngsters  came  about 
In  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  recent 
appearance  of  a  music  group  whose  lead 
singer  was  subsequently  charged  with 
Indecent  exposure.  That  "performance" 
outraged  most  Miamlans.  but  it  was  the 
teenagers  themselves  who  took  the  lead 
in  arranging  the  "down  »1th  obscenity  ' 
rally  to  counteract  the  adverse  picture 
which  that  event  created. 

Miami's  teenagers  wanted  the  world 
to  know  that  they  were  not  .sitting  idly 
by  wMte  such  a  group  smeared  the  rep- 
iItatloh"t)f  the  entire  youthful  commu- 
nity. And  the  world  turned  Its  eyes  to 
their  message  as  30.000  "stood  up  to  be 
counted"  on  the  side  of  decency  m  all 
aspects  of  life 

I  heartily  applaud  the  Teenage  Rally 
for  Decency  It  is  a  stirring  and  patri- 
otic reminder  of  the  basic  creed  of  all 
Americans — and  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  values  that  have  made  thLs  coun- 
try great  I  devoutly  hope  that  It  will 
help  lead  to  a  revltalizatlon  of  the  whole- 
some national  spirit  of  our  heritage  as 
millions  of  other  proud  Americans  also 
"stand  up"  for  decency. 

With  the  fine  example  set  by  the  teen- 
agers of  Miami.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
other  youngsters  throughout  this  fine 
land  will  realize  the  need  for  each  of  us 
to  contribute  his  part  to  the  goal  By 
urutuig  in  purpose  and  spirit,  our  citi- 
zens can  restore  the  high  standards  of 
decency  and  righteousness  that  have 
served  us  .so  well  during  our  history 

Among  the  many  news  media  cover- 
ing the  rally  was  the  Miami  Herald  For 
the  t)eneflt  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  happy 
to  include  it3  accounts  of  the  event  in 
the  Record 

The  articles  follow; 

Decency    R.*lly    Rattles    Oh.^nge    Bowl 

ro   RAmnts 

•By  Jean   Wa-dlowi 

Roaring;      rock"    and    cheering    teenaicers 

3hoolc  Miami  3  Orange   Bowl   stadium   to   Its 

cantUevered  r'xif  and  rattled  It  down  to  Ita 

locker    nom    dcwrs    Sunday    as    a    crowd    of 

30000    ■  sto«.d    up    to    be    coun'ed"    at    the 

Miami   Teenaiite   Rally   for   Decency 

t  want  :..  tell  you  '  said  The  Qreat 
One  Jackie  Gieason.  to  the  <heertng  teens 
rallying  for  decency'  in  all  areas  of  life, 
"that  up  to  now  I've  told  people  I'm  happy 
to  be  a  Florldlan   ' 

■  But  now.  after  what  you  kids  are  doing. 
I  want  to  say  I'm  proud  to  be  a  Klorldlan  " 
Most  of  the  crowd,  which  beijan  arriving 
about  I  p  m  for  the  pre-show.  was  teens 
They  came.  In  groups  or  on  their  own.  some 
dlaplaylng  hand- lettered  signs.  "Down  With 
Obscenity."  Mater  Center  Backs  You"  and 
"St.  John  Bosco  Youth  Movement  Supports 
You  " 

There  were  kids  In  Jeana,  kids  In  sneak- 
ers.  Kids    In   minis   and   Sunday    beat.    Kids 


In  sporu  shlrta  and  tl«r«  p«nts  and  klda 
in  tie  and  jacket  Negro  klda.  white  kids,  a 
few  with  beards,  a  few  Wl^h  bMuU;  short 
kids,  tall  kld»^all  clapping  In  time  to  the 
music  (.,{  some  top  stars  whom  they  d  se«a 
wn  TV.  heard  '>n  records  and  who  were  ap- 
pearing at  their  rally  for  free  because  they 
believed    In  our  cause  " 

Sleepy-eyed  Ronnie  Smith  of  The  I^et- 
termen  was  clutching  his  breakfast-lunch — ■ 
part  of  a  hot  dog  and  a  coke — because  the 
pop  .singing  gr  up  had  driven  all  night 
without  sleep  after  a  Saturday  night  concert 
In  Jacksonville  to  take  part  here 

We  wanted  to  take  part  to  bring  back 
the  good  will  entertainment  groups  should 
r.ave  and  which  was  loet  to  some  extent  by 
what  happened  i  with  The  Doors'  perform- 
Ance  here  I .    Smith  said 

Man.  that  3  a  itreat  audience.'  said  singer 
Barry  Smith,  who  hiid  had  to  shed  his  dapper 
Jacket  and  mop  his  brow  Sachmo-siyle  be- 
cau-ie  of  '.he  hut  .^un  I'd  like  lo  find  out 
who  s  their  agent  '   he  Joked 

It's  tremendnu.s  '  nald  a  smiling  and  sun- 
burned priest.  Father  James  Brtggs  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  He  was  ci>ordlnator  of  the 
rally  which  was  supported  Jointly  by  Protes- 
tant. Catholic  and  Jewish  groups,  civil  and 
coniniunliy  leaders  from  all  faiths  and 
p<:>lltlcai  areaa  of  Dade 

■  It  wiin  t  stop  here,  '  one  of  the  rally's 
teens  said  This  shows  we  are  In  the  ma- 
jority   The  kids  are  with  us   ' 

( It  Is  estimated  that  the  countywlde  t.3tal 
if  Dade'3  teenagers  Is  70  0(M)  ) 

Father  Brlggs  i«id  the  rally  will  prob^ibly 
f viilve  into  a  countywlde  group  Gieason  who 
r:A(i  been  driven  In  In  a  1911  touring  car  lall 
celebrities  arrived  by  these  special  cars-  had 
iald,  I  believe  th:s  kind  of  movement  will 
snowball  across  tlie  United  States  and  per- 
h.ipa  evpn  around  the  world  " 

Miami  Dcjlphln  fuotball  st.ir  Bob  Grlese. 
standing  on  the  sidelines  .vfter  his  appear- 
-ince.  said,  looking  out  at  the  cheering  sta- 
dium. "You  hear  so  much  on  TV  programs 
about  the  bad  teenagers  They're  not  In  the 
majority  at  all.  and  this  shows  what  the 
ane  teenagers  are  really  like.  I  think  it's 
been   .i  privilege   to   take   part  In    this" 

Fnim  tlie  time  the  youngsters  first  en- 
tered the  stadium,  the  b<x)m  of  electrlfled 
.-.ound  sh(X)k  their  eardrums  .\t  first,  sitting 
In  seats  hl^er  up.  many  later  moved  down 
to  .sit  on  the  wall  In  front  of  box  seats  to 
be  closer  to  the  action — performers  playing 
from  the  huge  3tage  at  the  east  end  of  the 
field 

I'he  youngsters  clapped,  waved  small  US. 
.la^s  given  out  by  the  .American  Legion,  or 
kicked   their  heels   In    time   to   the  music. 

It  Was  iin  enthusl.istlc  crowd — "we've  had 
to  give  out  a  couple  of  dozen  aspirin — too 
much  excitement  "  said  a  nurse  at  one  of  the 
stadium's  four  emergency  nursing  stations. 
But  !t  was  iin  orderly  crowd  throughout  the 
long  program 

.At  first  scheduled  for  two  hours — two  and 
a  half  with  the  pre-show — it  went  to  nearly 
four  hours  long,  with  more  crowd  remain- 
ing at  the  end  than  at  major  football  games 
m  the  stadium 

"This  is  great  Just  great."  said  a  happy 
Mike  Levesque.  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
rally  and  who.  one  friend  said,  "is  so  tired 
he  can  hardly  stand  up  by  now  He  says  It 
win  be  relaxing  to  Just  go  back  to  school 
now  " 

Mike  was  presented  with  a  special  book 
from  the  Preedon^s  Foundation  at  Valley 
Fi'rge  during  the  program  Singer  .Anita 
Bryant  made  the  presentation 

The  singer,  obviously  moved  by  the  event, 
told  the  audience.  "I  had  a  speech  prepared. 
but  now  that  I  see  the  reaction  of  what 
can  happen  when  our  young  people  stand 
•up  for  what  they  believe  In  Ood  and  our 
country.   It  makes  me  at  a  lose  for  words." 

Ted  Mack  told  them,  'These  young  people 


are  out  to  show  the  world  it  isn't  about  to 
fall    apart  " 

From  the  first  electrlfled  twang  of  T^e 
Shufflln  Kind,  the  CYC  group*  and  The 
Rainbeaux  in  the  pre-show.  the  crowd  was 
"with"  the  entertainers,  aind  the  five  teen- 
age 8i>eakers  who  alternated  t>etween  acts 
of  the  regular  rally  program. 

And  the  acts  showed  the  kids  can  be  mod- 
ern without  being  square  or  obscene. 

First,  to  wild  cheers,  came  the  red-Jacketed 
The  Letterman  ("Up.  Up  and  Away")  and 
then,  to  more  wild  cheers.  The  Village  Stomp- 
ers  In  modem  Dixieland  fashion  whose 
"Washington  Square"   was  a   top   bit. 

There  were  the  lavender  minted  and  rose- 
colored  Edward-Jacketed  The  Faculty,  which 
brought  cheering  like  somebody  had  just 
made  a  touchdown,  and  The  Rhodes  Broth- 
ers- "the  Rhodes."'  the  kids  called  them— 
whose  nationwide  recording  of  "Never  My 
Love"  was  a  best  seller,  had  a  whole  .sta- 
dium singing  along  i  "don't  be  bashful,  clul- 
lun.    cause  that's  not  where  It's  at"i. 

The  acts  were  hip.  hep  and  high-powered. 
"It's  to  show  what  we  like  is  modern,  hut 
modern  doesn't  have  to  be  obscene."'  said  a 
rally   teen 

By  the  time  the  big-act  Impact  of  Brass 
and  Sing  Out  America  had  finished  tliclr 
"tiling"  the  teens  had  surrounded  them  with 
requests  lor  autographs  and  had  enough 
musical  memories  to  fill  a  recorded  scrap- 
book 

In  between,  the  basic  ideals  of  what  the 
rally  btfMtd  for  un  topics  of  God,  patriotism, 
family,  sex.  and  equality  of  man.  were  ex- 
pressed by  Joe  Burke.  Columbus  High.  Alau 
Rosenthal.  Miami  High;  Pat  Idlette.  Miami 
High;  Juliet  James.  Westminster  Christian; 
and  Mike  Levesque 

The  power  of  Love  Is  found  in  all  people 
and  makes  us  all  brothers,"  said  Joe  Burke 
It  s  up  to  us  to  use  our  powers  of  democra- 
cy."' said  Alan  Rosenthal.   "We  do  not  seek 
to  overcome;  we  seek  to  unify." 

"Sex  Is  being  exploited.  "  said  Julie  James 
"We  can  be  both  modem  and  modest  .Sc.\ 
Is  not  a  plaything.  "  she  said.  "It  Is  not  giving 
up  the  body  without  giving  up  a  commit- 
ment of  the  total  self.  ' 

And  Mike  said  that  each  man  "must  real- 
ize for  himself  that  he  cannot  Just  sit  back 
and  let  the  world  go  by  him.  He  must  be  a 
part  of  the  world.'' 

And  as  the  last  amplified  guitar  sirnig 
faded  out  over  the  goalpost,  the  Rev  Ted 
Place — the  otfstage  emcee  and  executive  il- 
rector  of  the  Greater  Miami  Youth  tor 
Christ — lauded  the  teens  "who  had  the  cour- 
age and  concern  to  stand  here  and  be 
counted." 

SHOtJij)   Do   This   Evert   6  Months 
( By  Larry  Mahoney) 

Plain  old-fashioned  Americanism,  tinged 
with  a  touch  of  rock,  reigned  in  the  Orange 
Bowl  un  a  euphoric  Sunday  afternoon  dtdl- 
cated  to  decency. 

This  is  the  way  It  was: 

Legionnaires,  whose  own  wars  ended  long 
ago,  pass  out  20.000  pocket-sized  versions  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Rhodes  Brothers 
give  booming  renditions  of  "The  Green 
Berets  "  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public "  The  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valiey 
Forge  presents  an  award  for  "moral  courage  " 

Jackie  Gieason  In  an  antique  1911  white 
touring  car  Anita  Bryant  In  a  1931  Model  T. 
Ted  Mack  quoting  Patrick  Henry.  Congress- 
man Claude  Pepper,  newest  member  of  the 
old  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, standing  at  attention  for  The  Star 
Spargled  Banner,  a  Legion  flag  over  his  heart. 
Near  him  Is  Father  Sean  O'Sulllvan.  the 
young  priest  from  County  Cork  who  Inspired 
the  rally. 

Mayor  Chuck  Hall,  a  flag  In  bis  breast 
pocket,  likes  the  scene.  "I  think  we  should  do 
It  every  six  montbs."  bis  honor  said.  "This  is 
magnlflcent,  isn't  It?" 
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Watching  the  crowd  are  80  off-duty  Miami 
policemen,  double  the  number  who  staffed 
the  famous  exhibition  of  The  Doors  at  Dinner 
Key  March  i.  After  the  rally  was  done,  Sgt. 
Ronnie  Reeder  goes  before  national  network 
TV  cameras  to  say:  "This  is  tbe  beet  Orange 
Bowl  crowd  I've  ever  seen;  absolutely  no 
hoodlums  around.  We  weren't  needed.  The 
officers  have  decided  to  donate  tbelr  day's 
pay  to  the  rally."  That  comes  to  about  920 
from  each  patrolman,  $2S  for  the  sergeants. 

A  sign:  "Stay  Clean — Swim!  the  Coral  Park 
High  Swim  Team." 

A  Salvation  Army  banner  flutters  In  tbe 
breeze  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  stadium. 
Some  200  children,  largely  subteebs,  are  re- 
cruited from  the  stands  to  march  afield  wltb 
The  Miami  Herald's  giant  American  flags. 

Moral  rearmament  Is  represented  by 
Miami's  "Up  With  People"  singers,  who  sang 
all  the  old  ones  such  as  "Which  Way  Amer- 
ica?" and  "The  Nicest  People  I  Know  Are 
People." 

Hank  Meyer,  tbe  publicist,  beams  as  Jackie 
Oleason  puts  in  a  plug  for  Florida  before  tbe 
national  TV  cameras.  Anita  Bryant  draws  an 
ovation  when  she  mentions  her  twins:  "And 
they're  heavyweights,  by  the  way  ...  six 
pounds.  I0>/^  ounces,  and  six  pounds,  three 
ounces." 

Mrs.  Annie  King  James — "Just  say  I'm  past 
80  " — is  wearing  a  feathered  bat  and  a  hand- 
knit  sweater  with  the  U.S.  flag  on  one  side 
and  "OOP  "  on  the  other.  She  was  carried 
into  tbe  stadium  aboard  ber  special  chair. 

"Wouldn't  have  missed  It,"  she  said.  "I'm 
interested  in  better  government  and  what 
these  kids  are  doing." 

Outside,  a  few  pickets  parade  with  signs 
hearing  messages  like  this:  "Jesus  Is  Coming. 
This  Is  The  Last  Generation."  Ken  Russell, 
17.  of  Port  Lauderdale,  explains:  "We're  a 
►rroup  of  former  hippies  and  drug  addlcta 
whore  going  all  the  way  for  Christ."  Ken's 
iialr  Is  still  long  enough  to  draw  unfriendly 
looks  from  a  squad  of  policemen. 

Inside.  Father  O'Sulllvan.  the  cherubic 
Irish  priest.  Is  smiling.  "The  teenagers,"  he 
said,  "now  reallEe  that  solidarity  Is  their 
strength.  They  will  strike  when  the  Iron  is 
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BILL  TO  HALT  FLOW  OF  OBSCENITY 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
.Members  of  Congress  and  other  con- 
cerned public  oflBclals  have  tried  to  do 
.something  about  the  multimillion-dollar 
pornography  Industry  which  Is  flooding 
the  Nation  with  all  forms  of  smut  and 
filth.  My  own  efforts  as  a  Congressman 
to  halt  this  flow  of  obscenity  go  back  to 
my  first  term.  In  the  84th  Congress,  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  After  our  com- 
mittee made  an  extensive  study  of  dis- 
tribution of  obscene  and  fraudulent  ma- 
terials through  the  U.S.  postal  system. 
Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  Postmaster  General  to  impound  mail 
directed  to  a  person  or  Arm  known  to  be 
nistributlng  such  literature.  I  also  backed 
legislation  In  the  85th  Congress  author- 
izing the  detention  of  such  mail,  both  at 
point  of  origin  and  point  of  destination. 
In  the  next  Congress,  we  strengthened 
the  Post  Office's  powers  to  detain  these 
indecent  and  salacious  materials  by  giv- 
ing authorities  adequate  time  to  prepare 
criminal  charges.  Still  another  strong 
effort  to  combat  smut  was  made,  the  "an- 
iipandering"  bill,  which  was  passed  by 


the  90th  Congress.  This  allows  any  i>ostal 
patron  receiving  material  which  he  con- 
siders objectionable  to  request  the  Post 
Office  to  order  his  name  expimged  from 
the  mailing  list. 

I  wholeheartedly  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported all  of  these,  and  other,  attacks 
on  the  pornography  racket.  Yet  our  mall 
In  congressional  offices  tells  us  that  still 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  people  are 
complaining  that  unsought  smut  con- 
tinues to  fill  their  mailboxes.  In  1968 
alone,  the  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ceived more  than  165,000  formal  com- 
plaints from  recipients  of  unsolicited 
offensive  mailings.  Citizens  also  com- 
plain about  the  lurid  books,  photographs, 
and  magazines  sold  at  newscounters 
everywhere. 

One  reason  that  our  past  efforts  have 
proved  inadequate  is  the  difficulty  in 
winning  court  approval  of  antipomog- 
raphy  measures.  For  example,  our  statute 
providing  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
sending  obscene  materials  through  the 
mall  has  proved  difficult  or  impossible  to 
enforce  because  the  courts  have  con- 
strued the  term  "obscene"  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  formulated  by  the 
landmark  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
1957  Roth  against  United  States  case. 
That  decision  said  the  test  of  obscenity 
was  "whether,  to  the  average  person  ap- 
plying contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  mate- 
rial takes  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the 
prurient  interest"  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
be  patently  offensive.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  test  has  been  to  open  the  mails 
and  newsstands  to  practically  any  ma- 
terial, including  that  which  many  per- 
sons would  describe  as  pure  hard-core 
pornography. 

The  Supreme  Court's  purpose  has  been 
made  clear  in  other  cases  reviewing  and 
reversing  lower  court  findings  of  obscen- 
ity— it  believes  that  the  Constitution's 
"free  speech"  clause  gives  the  widest  pro- 
tection to  the  freedom  of  adult  speech 
and  communication.  While  seeking  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  however,  the  Court 
has,  in  effect,  allowed  pornographers  to 
deal  injury  to  a  group  who  are  not  "aver- 
age persons" — our  children.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  group  that  has  been  the  prime 
object  of  the  smut  peddler's  interest. 

Investigation  of  the  staggering  number 
of  complaints  made  by  citizens  a'gainst 
unsolicited  obscenity  received  in  the 
mails  has  disclosed  that  most  come  from 
parents  of  school-age  children.  Indeed, 
the  pattern  of  unscrupulous  publishers 
and  dealers  has  been  known  for  years: 
they  attempt  to  "hook"  young  people  on 
smut  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  then 
continue  to  pander  to  their  newly 
aroused  interest  as  they  grow  to  adult- 
hood. The  unconscionable  effect  of  this 
filthy  material  on  the  emotional  devel- 
opment of  our  youngsters  is  ignored  by 
the  smut  merchants,  who  often  develop 
mailing  lists  of  children  from  responses 
to  innocent  advertisements  for  stamps, 
model  airplane  kits,  and  toys. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  allow  these  callous 
pornographers-for-proflt  to  continue 
polluting  the  minds  of  our  youth.  I  offer 
today  legislation  to  provide  postal  au- 
thorities with  expanded  power  to  protect 
school-age  children  from  this  traffic  in 
fllth. 


My  bill  is  similar  to  legislation,  H.R. 
2522.  which  has  already  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey  and  other 
colleagues.  It  is  based  on  a  new  approach, 
one  which  circumvents  the  constitutional 
arguments  involving  adult  freedom  of 
speech  by  applying  safeguards  only  to 
children. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  mail-order  sales 
of  obscene  materials  to  persons  under  16 
years  of  age.  It  also  would  make  the  un- 
solicited mailing  of  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy, or  offers  to  sell  such  material,  to 
a  family  with  children  under  16.  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  fine  and  jail 
sentence. 

To  avoid  difficulties  in  the  definition  of 
"obscenity,"  my  bill  incorporates  specific 
categories  of  depictions  banned  under 
the  legislation.  Since  the  bill  does  not 
affect  mailings  to  adults,  it  also  averts 
this  area  of  judicial  conflict:  in  the  past, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the 
right  of  parents  to  direct  the  rearing  of 
children  in  the  structure  of  our  society. 

In  sum,  this  legislation  is  centered 
solely  on  the  protection  of  our  children 
from  the  prurient  wares  of  smut  peddler.s 
who  now  flood  the  mails  with  their  fllth 
in  apparent  immunity  from  our  best  ef- 
forts to  stop  them.  I  believe  that  Congress 
and  the  courts  can  accept  this  as  an 
effective  and  constitutional  approach  to 
the  problem  which  does  not  limit  free- 
dom of  speech  or  expression  in  the  adult 
world. 


HISTORY  OF  NEGROES  IN 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  all  of  us  are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  our  Nation,  it  is  instructive  to 
look  back  into  history  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  present. 
In  that  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  first  Negro  claimed  membership 
in  the  Congress  a  century  ago  this  year. 

An  interesting  and  informative  article 
on  the  subject  of  Negro  membership  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
published  in  a  recent  edition  of  Roll  Call, 
the  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  published 
in  Washington,  D.C.  As  the  article  points 
out,  it  was  100  years  ago  on  February  27, 
1869,  that  John  Willis  Menard,  a  Negro 
from  Louisiana,  stood  up  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stated 
his  case  for  being  seated.  Another  candi- 
date and  he  both  claimed  victory  in  a 
special  election,  and  although  neither 
was  seated.  Menard  addressed  the  House 
in  a  plea  for  his  seat.  The  historic  event 
marked  the  first  noteworthy  effort  to 
gain  Negro  representation  in  Congress — 
a  goal  that  was  achieved  1  year  later, 
in  1870,  by  Senator  Hiram  Revels,  of 
Mississippi. 

A  table  accompanying  the  article  lists 
States  which  have  sent  Negroes  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  number  oi  Negroes  who 
served.  For  the  Senate  it  lists  two  from 
Mississippi  and  one  from  Massachusetts. 
In  the  House  it  lists:  California,  one: 
Missouri,  one:  Illinois,  three:  Michigan, 
two:  Ohio,  one:  Pennsylvania,  one:  New 
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York.  two.  Louisiana,  one.  Mississippi. 
one,  Alabama,  three.  Oeorma,  one;  Flor- 
ida, one:  South  Carolina,  eli?ht:  North 
Carohna.  four,   and  Virginia,  one 

The  Representative  from  Florida. 
Joslah  Thomas  Walls,  served  in  thi.s  body 
from  March  4.  1873,  to  April  19,  1876, 
In  the  42d  and  43d  Congresses  Bom  of 
very  poor  parents  in  Winchester.  Pred- 
enclc  County,  Va  ,  on  December  30,  1842. 
Mr  Walls  had  limited  opportunity  for 
schooling  but  because  of  his  determina- 
tion managed  to  receive  the  funda- 
mentals of  an  education  ir.  the  common 
schools  of  the  area. 

Moving  to  Florida  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Walls  developed  a  truck- 
farming  business,  and,  in  addition.  Joined 
the  various  Republican  groups  operating 
in  the  State,  to  learn  as  much  about  poli- 
tics as  he  could.  In  1868.  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion and.  later  in  the  same  year  he  weis 
elected  to  the  State  house  of  repre.senta- 
tlves.  After  1  year  in  this  body  he  ran 
for  tWe'State  senate  and  was  elected  for 
a  4-year  term 

In  Che  election  of  1872.  he  was  elected 
to  the  42d  Congress.  His  election  to  the 
43d  Congress  was  contested  by  Je.sse  J 
Finley.  and  for  nearly  a  year  Mr  Walls 
fjught  unsuccessfully  for  hi.s  right  to  be 
seated.  On  being  succeeded  by  Mr  Fin- 
ley.  Mr  WalLs  resumed  his  occupation  as 
a  truclc  farmer  He  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  h:s  party  organization  by  playing 
an  important  role  in  determining  party 
nominations    Mr    Walls  died  in    1905. 

The  article  follows: 

\     CENTXRT     Aoo    the     PiRiiT     N'EGRO     CAME     TO 

Hill 
.  By  L.  Robert  Drt'.!d=' 

It  waa  100  years  ago  on  February  21.  1869 
thac  John  WUlis  Menard,  a  Negro  from 
Louisiana,  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  stated  his  case  for 
being  seated  He  had  run  for  election  to  fill 
an  une.xplred  term  in  the  40th  Congress  Vic- 
tory *aa  claimed  by  Menard  and  by  another 
candidate  Neither  waa  ever  sented.  although 
Menird  addressed  the  House  In  a  plea  for  his 
sedt. 

This  historic  event  marked  the  first  note- 
worthy effort  ux  gain  representation  in  the 
National  Congress  It  also  launched  the  first 
of  two  sharply  contrasting  periods  of  service 
In  Congress  for  the  Negro  The  flrst  period 
ran  from  1870  to  1901  ajid  consisted  of  rather 
indeflnlte  tenure  for  20  Representatives  ;»nd 
two  Senators  All  were  Republicans  from  the 
Southern  States  of  the  old  Confederacy 

No  member  of  the  colored  race  served  in 
Congress  1901-28.  but  service  was  resumed 
In  1929  and  has  grown  with  gradually  In- 
creasing numbers  to  the  present  time  Repre- 
sentation ;n  this  penod  waa  froni  non-South- 
ern States,  was  pr!m.iri;y  Democratic,  and 
resulted  m  stable  and  continuing  member- 
s/up. 

The  gr.iundwork  for  entry  «i  Negrfies  Into 
Congress  was  laid  quickly  after  the  Civil  War 
bv  the  tdoptlon  of  the  i3th,  !4th,  and  15th 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  13th 
.AmendaifMt  adopted  m  late  1365,  formally 
abolished  rilavery.  the  14th.  adopted  in  1868, 
gave  Negnjes  citizenship  :n  the  U  3  and  in 
the  Sta'es  where  they  resided,  and  the  15th. 
adopted  m  1870,  gave  Negrc^es  the  right  to 
vote 

By  the  late  1860'9,  some  Negroes  had  gained 
seats  i;i  the  legislatures  of  various  Southern 
States  It  was  there  that  they  obtained  the 
little  legl.slatlve  e.xperience  they  cjuld  before 
competing  In  elections  to  the  National 
Congress. 


WUlls  Menard  had  served  only  briefly  In 
the  Louisiana  legislature  Born  In  Illinois  in 
18;>8  he  had  wtin  an  appointment  in  the 
Bureau  of  Emigration  m  Washington  In  1862 
Tills  naarlced  the  first  time  that  a  Negro  had 
held  a  clerkship  in  the  Federal  Qovernment. 
After  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  New  Orleans 
where  he  !*erved  as  Inspector  of  Customs  In 
1868  the  Representative  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  died,  and  Menard.  30  years 
i:ild,  decided  to  run  in  the  special  election. 
The  election  was  held  November  3  for  the 
term  ending  on  March  3.  1869  Menard  ap- 
parently won  over  Caleb  Hunt  and  w.is  de- 
clared elected  by  the  authorities  of  the 
reconstructed  state. 

When  Congre.ss  .tssemhled  In  Wa.>!hlI^gton 
in  December  1868.  Hunt  chiUlenged  Menard's 
■\A\m  to  the  vacant  seat.  The  l.nsue  waa 
turned  over  to  the  Committee  m  Elections 
which  wrestled  with  the  matter  until  It  came 
to  the  House  floor  on  February  27.  1869  There 
was  i«ngthy  debate  over  the  matter  and  It 
was  finally  decided  that  both  candidates 
would  be  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes  Menard.  In  this  historic 
appe:irance.  made  an  eloquent  but  mcxlernte 
statement  of  his  qualifications,  stiixtlng  oil 
with  T  wish  It  to  be  well  understood  before 
I  «o  any  further  that  In  the  disposition  of 
this  case.  I  do  not  expect  nor  do  I  ask  that 
there  shall  be  any  favor  shown  me  on  account 
of  my  race  iir  the  former  condition  of  that 
race   " 

Hunt  declined  the  offer  to  speak.  Eventu- 
ally the  matter  was  put  to  a  vole  Hie  Repre- 
sent;itlves  voted  137  to  41  not  to  seat  Hunt 
and  130  to  57  not  to  se;it  Menard  There  was 
less  than  a  week  left  of  the  40th  Congress,  so 
It  wiis  agreed  that  the  two  would  split  the 
$5,000  salary  for  time  and  exp>eases  contest- 
ing the  seat  ' 

Less  than  one  vear  later  tjfe  Senate  was 
oonfronred  with  its  first  challenge  from  a 
Negro  candidate.  This  waa  Hiram  Revels  of 
Ml.sslsslppi  He  was  a  itraduate  ^jf  Knox  Col- 
lege, a  gospel  preacher  In  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  a  State  Senator 
In  January  1870.  "tlie  nation  stood  with  Its 
mouth  wide  open'  when  he  was  elected  to 
tile  Senate  seat  last  occupied  by  Jefferson 
Davis 

\3  the  first  member  of  liis  race  to  enter 
Congress,  he  had  numerous  social  hurdles  to 
overcome  as  well  aj  one  legal  obstacle  TTiat 
was  the  chiirge  that  he  had  not  been  a  citizen 
the  required  nine  years — dating  from  1868 
when  citizenship  was  granted  Negroes  How- 
ever he  had  the  public  endorsement  of 
President  Grant  and.  more  importantly,  he 
had  the  strong  support  of  Charles  Sumner 
of  Massachusetts,  the  dominating  figure  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time  After  a  long  .md 
sometimes  bitter  debate,  he  was  seated  on 
February  25.  1870.  almost  a  year  to  the  day 
that  Menard  was  refused  his  seat. 

The  next  Negro  elei^ied  to  the  Senate  was 
Plnckney  B  3  Plnchback,  of  Louisiana.  He 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  and  served  for  a 
time  lis  Acting  Governor  In  the  chaotic  days 
of  reconstruction  in  that  State  Plnchback 
waa  elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  term  bejiiin- 
nlng  March  4,  1873.  but  'here  was  another 
claimant  and  the  seat  was  left  vacant  for 
more  than  three  years  During  this  hiatus, 
Plnchback,  also  contested  for  a  House  seat, 
but  was  turned  down  Eventually,  his  Senate 
bid  was  also  defeated,  although  he  did 
receive  part  of  the  Senate  salarv  during  the 
long  contest 

In  1874,  Blanche  Bruce  of  Mississippi  had 
the  unusual  dlstincUon  of  being  elected, 
being  seated  without  a  conteet,  and  then 
serving  a  full  six-year  term  In  the  Senate. 
Senate  elections  then  were  determined  by 
the  State  legislatures,  and  Southern  legis- 
latures were  ncer  really  under  Negm  con- 
trol in  the  Recc  nstructlon  period  This  was 
the  pnmjiry  reason  that  only  three  Senators 
were  ele<-ted  and  two  served  during  this 
period 


Onl^  in  South  Carolina  was  tliere  a  sem- 
blance of  Negro  political  dominance,  brief 
as  It  was  That  State  sent  eight  Negroes  to 
Congress,  four  at  one  lime  in  1873-75  Jo- 
.seph  RKiney  was  ihe  flrst  to  serve  in  the 
House  talcing  his  seat  December  12.  1870. 
and   he  served  the  longest — to  1879 

The  only  House  member  from  Mississippi 
was  John  R  Lynch  He  waa  only  26  and  the 
yoimgeet  member  when  he  entered  Congress 
m  1873  He  served  three  terms  In  1884.  long 
before  Eklward  Brooke  had  a  similar  disliiu  - 
tion  he  presided  as  temfxirary  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago He  died  In  1937  at  the  age  of  92.  the 
last  survivor  of  the  43rd  Congress  and  the 
oldest  of  all  the  former  Negro  members  of 
Congress  He  Is  burled  in  Arlington  Naiionui 
Cemetery,  based  on  liis  service  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  12  years  thereafter 

.^nolller  Representative  who  had  earlier 
military  i-xperlence  was  Robert  Smalls  'l 
.South  Carolina  He  sened  as  a  rlverboat 
pilot  for  the  C<.nfederai«6  during  the  ftr^^ 
part  of  the  Civil  War  However,  he  ran  a 
blockade  and  e;x-aped  with  the  vessel  to  the 
North  He  .servetl  with  the  Union  Navy  until 
the  end  of  the  conflict,  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain. 

riie  background  and  capabilities  of  the 
flrst  period  members  of  Congress  varied 
greatly  A  number  of  tliem  had  been  slaves  it 
were  from  slave  families  Some  had  mixed 
bliKxl  including  two  who  were  sons  of  .-^hiM^ 
owners  On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Reve:.s 
was  a  freeman  of  a  white  mother  and  a  fa- 
ther who  was  Indian  and  Negro  When  he 
broke  the  color  line  in  Congress  in  1870,  he 
did  It  for  more  than  one  minority. 

John  Langston,  of  'Virginia,  was  that 
State's  only  Negro  In  Congress.  His  mother 
was  Indian  .ind  Negro  and  his  father  Cio.- 
caslan  firaduated  from  Oberlln  College  m 
1849.  he  practiced  law  In  Ohio  for  13  years 
He  then  became  professor  of  law  and  later 
Vice  President  of  Howard  University  \\\ 
Washington  In  addition  to  one  term  in  the 
House,  he  .served  8  years  as  Minister  Resident 
and  Consul  General  to  Haiti 

While  there  were  some  Negro  legislators 
who  had  little  education  and  lacked  essenti.U 
quallftcatlons  for  their  duties,  there  were 
others  like  L.ingston.  who  were  well  educated 
as  freemen  In  the  North  Two  early  perijii 
legislators  were  born  in  the  North  and  be- 
came in  ,1  sense    carpetbaggers" 

One  of  the  latter  was  Robert  Brown  Elliott, 
born  in  Boston  in  1842  His  p.irents  were 
from  the  West  Indies  and  he  was  educated 
in  Boston.  Jamaica,  and  England,  graduating 
frohi  Eton  College  Law  was  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, but  .ifter  the  Civil  War.  he  got  into 
:he  newspaper  business  In  Charleston.  .South 
Carolina  Prom  there  he  went  into  Conu'ress 
1871  74  A  brilliant  orator,  he  frequently  ".n- 
gled  in  debate  with  Southern  Representatives 
including  .Alexander  Stephens  of  Oeorii-.i. 
Vice  President  of  the  old  Confederacy 

James  O'Hara  wjis  born  in  New  Ifork  City 
but  went  South  after  the  war  He  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  tor  two  terms  in  t;ie 
House  He  proposed  a  bill  to  give  Negr -es 
equal  rights  with  whites  In  Washington 
restaurants,  but  the  bill  was  not  acted  upon. 
Nevertheless  he  was  rated  a  good  legislator. 

He  was  defeated  in  1886  by  Purnlfold  Slm- 
niiins  and  for  the  1887  89  session  of  Congress 
there  were  no  Negroes  In  Congress.  TTiree 
came  back  in  the  next  session,  but  the  times 
were  changing  and  the  Wliltes  were  coming 
back  in  full  control  in  the  South  Pln;i;iy 
there  was  only  one  left.  Rep  George  White  'f 
No.-th  Carolina,  who  frequently  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  represented  not  Just  a  dis- 
trict In  North  Carolina  but  nine  mlllicin 
Negroes  acmss  the  nation.  .\  graduate  of 
H.iward  University,  he  waa  a  race-conscious, 
militant  politician  and  he  could  see  what  was 
happening  He  was  defeated  in  the  1900  elec- 
tion and  as  he  neared  the  completion  of  liia 
teim  on  January  29,  1901,  he  spoke  with  some 
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bitterness  but  with  great  feeling  and  percep- 
tive prophecy: 

"This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  perhaps  the 
Negroes'  temporary  farewell  to  the  American 
Congress;  but  let  me  say.  Phoenlx-Uke  he  will 
n.se  up  some  day  and  come  again.  These 
parting  words  are  in  behalf  of  an  outraged, 
heart-broken,  brtiised,  and  bleeding,  but 
God-fearing  people,  faithful,  industrious, 
loyal  people-  -rising  people,  full  of  potential 
force  .  .  The  only  apology  that  I  have  to 
make  for  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have 
spoken  is  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  life,  the 
liberty,  the  future  happiness,  and  manhood 
.■-uffrage  for  one-eighth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

rhe  absence  lasted  somewhat  longer  than 
Rep.  White  anticipated  and  he  passed  away 
m  1918.  a  full  decade  before  a  member  of  his 
race  was  returned  to  Congress. 

With  the  conservatives  once  again  reigning 
supreme  in  the  South,  there  was  not  a  single 
Negro  In  the  state  legislatures  by  1902.  Laws 
were  legislated  and  other  devices  were  used 
which  essentially  disenfranchised  the  Negro. 
These  political  measures  were  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  those  Institutions  which  had 
been  desegregated  during  Reconstruction,  In- 
cluding state  universities  and  public  facili- 
ties. The  result  was  mass  migration  to  the 
Northern  states  In  the  period  a  few  years  be- 
fore World  War  I  and  some  time  thereafter. 

One  example  of  this  migration  was  Oscar 
DePrlest.  He  was  born  In  Alabama  but  moved 
to  Kansas  and  then  to  Illinois  where  he  es- 
tablished a  painting  and  decorating  business. 
He  was  the  flrst  Negro  elected  to  the  city 
Council  of  Chicago  and  he  ser^'ed  as  a  City 
Commissioner  1912-22.  In  1928  he  was  elected 
a.s  a  Republican  from  a  predominantly  Negro 
district  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

•\Ir.  DePrlest  was  the  flrst  Negro  In  Congress 
ill  28  years  and  as  far  as  social  barriers  were 
rn:iterned,  it  was  like  starting  all  over  again. 
Southern  Congressmen  objected  even  when 
Mrs,  Hoover  Invited  Mrs.  DePrlest  to  the 
White  House  for  tea.  But  the  new  Represent- 
ative did  not  shrink  from  what  he  consid- 
ered his  primary  task  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
his  people.  He  Invaded  the  South  to  speak  for 
tlie  antl-lynch  law  and  was  taunted  by  the 
KKK.  In  his  six  years  of  office,  the  tall,  whlte- 
h.iired  legislator  appointed  several  Negroes  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  took  numer- 
ou.?  other  steps  to  Integrate  members  of  his 
ti-Qe  into  American  society. 

In  1933  Franklin  Roosevelt  swept  into  office 
on  the  wings  of  a  voter  coalition  that  In- 
c;;,ded  numerous  minority  groups.  In  1934  a 
Negro  Democrat  challenged  DePrlest  in  Illi- 
nois First  District  and  defeated  him.  This  was 
Arthur  Mitchell,  who  also  had  migrated  north 
Irom  Alabama.  Once  the  office  boy  for  Booker 
T  Wi\shington  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard. From  his  law  practice  in  Chicago  he 
■Aent  to  Washington  as  the  flrst  Negro  Demo- 
cr.'i  m  Congress. 

A  great  supporter  of  FDR,  Mitchell  said  he 
Wanted  "to  help  this  grand  President  of  ours 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  and 
prcMde  work  for  the  idle  of  every  race  and 
creed."  He  declared  "the  Negro  is  In  this 
country  to  stay.  'We  have  to  live  side  by  side 
and  learn  to  dwell  together  In  peace." 

Mitchell,  who  died  less  than  a  year  ago, 
-•er' pd  until  his  retirement  in  1943.  He  was 
succeeded  by  'William  Dawson  In  what  was 
►lecomlng  a  Negro  Democratic  stronghold  in 
Chicago.  But  for  16  years  it  was  the  only  dis- 
trict in  the  nation  sending  a  Negro  to  Con- 
gress. Finally,  in  1945  a  second  weis  added  In 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  York  City.  Then, 
as  Negroes  continued  to  flood  the  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  North  and  California.  Representa- 
ti\es  were  sent  to  Washington  from  Detroit, 
Philadelphia.  Los  Angeles,  and  a  second  one 
(rotn  Detroit.  All  were  Democrats. 

But  then  in  1966.  there  was  a  happening  In 
Massachusetts  that  didnt  fit  the  political 
pattern  In  any  respect,  Edward  Brooke,  a  Re- 


publican, was  elected  by  popular  vote  to  the 
Senate  from  a  State  that  had  a  minimal  Ne- 
gro population.  In  1968  the  pattern  resumed 
with  Democratic  Representatives  elected 
from  St.  Ixjuls,  Cleveland,  and  a  second  from 
New  York  City.  There  was  a  new  dimension 
in  the  New  York  situation,  however,  as  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm  became  the  flrst  female  Negro 
elected  to  Congress. 

The  second-period  Negro  Congressmen  ex- 
perienced unusual  political  stability  in  their 
districts.  Qver  the  last  quarter  century,  none 
lost  an  election.  One,  Rep.  Powell,  was  elected 
(twice)  but  not  seated  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. When  he  was  seated  earlier  this  year, 
the  total  number  of  Negroes  in  Congress 
reached  ten.  Many  references  have  been  made 
that  this  is  the  greatest  number  since  Re- 
construction days;  actually,  it  Is  two  more 
than  were  seated  in  1875-77,  the  high  point 
of  the  earlier  period. 

Negroes  also  are  gaining  seniority.  Rep. 
Dawson  is  serving  his  27th  consecutive  year 
in  the  House.  Nearly  83,  he  also  is  the  oldest 
of  all  members  of  the  present  Congress.  As 
Negro  voter  registration  is  increased  and 
as  urban  organization  is  Improved,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  Negro  representation  in  Con- 
gress will  grow.  Pulflllment  will  not  come. 
however,  until  there  is  once  again  representa- 
tion from  heavily  Negro  populated  areas  of 
the  old  Confederacy.  Then  the  dream  of 
Willis  Menard  to  enter  Congress  100  years  ago 
will  be  fully  realized. 

States  which  have  sent  Negroes  to  Congress 

House : 

California 1 

Missouri    1 

Illinois 3 

Michigan 2 

Ohio 1 

Pennsylvania  1 

New  York 2 

Louisiana    1 

Mississippi    1 

Alabama   3 

Georgia   1 

Florida    1 

South  Carolina 8 

North  Carolina 4 

Virginia 1 

Senate : 

Massachusetts 1 

Mississippi 2 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  REQUIRES 
ACTION  BY  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER 
COUNSEL 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
the  past  few  years,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  enacted  a  number  of  landmark 
measures  aimed  at  insuring  fair  dealing 
in  the  American  marketplace.  The  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  now  entitled  to  greater 
protection  against  flammable  fabrics. 
to  more  uniformity  in  the  packaging  of 
foodstuffs,  and  to  increased  automobile 
safety.  Soon  he  will  be  entitled  to  full 
disclosure  of  the  cost  of  his  credit  trans- 
actions. These  examples  only  highlight 
recent  congressional  activities  in  the  in- 
terest of  consumer  protection.  In  the  91st 
Congress,  awlditional  measures  will  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  consumer  pro- 
tection machinery  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  office  already  estab- 
lished, although  little  known,  which  holds 
great  promise  for  what  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  consimier  under  existing  laws. 


That  is  the  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel, 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

First  established  in  1968  by  President 
Johnson,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Coun- 
sel has  the  potential  of  becoming  an  im- 
portant coordinating  force  in  the  overall 
Federal  consumer  protection  program. 
Currently,  more  than  30  different  Federal 
agencies  are  engaged  in  activities  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  affect  consumer 
interest.  The  need  for  an  active  coordi- 
nating office  to  concern  itself  with  this 
mass  of  activities  is  readily  apparent,  and 
I  believe  that  the  objectives  of  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Counsel  can  well  fill  that 
role. 

I  have  therefore  written  to  the  Attorney 
General,  requesting  his  advice  on  the 
staffing  and  functions  which  he  plans 
to  assign  to  that  ofBce. 

The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 
Congress   of   the   UNirEo   States, 

Washington.  D.C  .  March  24.  1969. 
Hon.  John  N.   Mitchell, 
Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Attorney  General  The  90th 
Congress,  as  you  know,  probably  surpassed 
all  prevlotis  Congresses  In  its  concern  for  con- 
sumer protection.  The  9ist  Congress  promises 
to  challenge  that  record.  In  keeping  with  this 
concern.  President  Johnson,  early  in  1968, 
announced  that  he  had  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Counsel  "to  work  directly  under  the 
Attorney  General  .  .  and  to  serve  the  con- 
stimers  of  this   land." 

The  potential  capabilities  of  that  office  to 
effectuate  a  more  coordinated  and  effective 
Federal  consumer  protection  proeram  are 
great.  In  a  statement  to  the  Feaeral  Trade 
Commission  Hearings  on  National  Consumer 
Protection  on  December  4,  lfi68.  former  Con- 
sumer Counsel  Paul  G.  B.jwer  enunciated 
some  of  the  goals  and  functions  which  that 
office  may  serve.  These  include; 

1.  Coordinating  the  consumer  protection 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
including  prosecution  tinder  the  Mall  and 
Wire  fraud  statutes  and  security  frauds. 

2.  Coordinating  consumer  related  activities 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  assisting  in  de- 
veloping policies  for  the  Executive  branch 
relating  to  consumer  affairs 

3.  Representing  consumer  interests  before 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and.  when 
appropriate,  in  the  courts 

4.  Developing  closer  liaison  with  State  and 
local  constimer  protection  agencies 

I  was  encouraged  by  your  remarks  to  the 
Pordham  Law  Alumni  Association  on  March 
8  wherein  you  stated  that  consumer  protec- 
tion is  one  of  the  principal  priorities  of  your 
Department. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
.■\fralrs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  operations  of  yotir  Depart- 
ment. I  request  that  yoti  submit  to  this  Sub- 
committee your  comments  tor  the  staffing 
and  functions  of  that  office,  including  plans 
that  you  may  have  for  filling  the  vacancy 
that  now  exists  In  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN— NOW— ADOPTS  LEGIS- 
LATIVE GOALS  FOR  1969 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  siven  per- 
mission to  exteiid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Spealcer.  at  the  na- 
tional conference  in  Atlanta.  Ga  .  De- 
cember 7  and  8.  1968.  the  National 
Organization  for  Women — NOW — 
adopted  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram for  1969  Intended  to  advance  the 
status  of  women  and  enable  them  to  more 
fully  contribute  their  talent,  skills  and 
Ideas  to  the  Nation 

NOW  Is  a  national  civil  rights  move- 
ment, consisting  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  working  to  bring  wom- 
en into  equal  partnership  with  men  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  society 

NOW  has  described  Its  purpose  as 
follows: 

The  organization  Ls  devoted  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  hunvan  potential  of  women — 
who  comprise  over  51%  of  our  population, 
but  are  almost  Invisible'  In  our  industrial 
leadership,  our  political  life,  our  national 
leadership  and  In  the  decision-making  levels 
of  government  where  the  destiny  of  our  na- 
tion Is  determined 

NOW  has  members  in  every  State — 
ancf  SClso  in  the  Virgin  Islands  The  ofB- 
cerS'Are:  chairman  of  the  board  Dr. 
Kathryn  Clarenbach.  University  of  Wis- 
consin professor,  president:  Betty  Prie- 
dan.  New  York  author —  The  Feminine 
Mystique" — vice  presidents  Muriel  Fo.x 
New  York  public  relations  executive,  and 
Alleen  Hernandez,  of  Sar  Francisco,  for- 
merly an  EEOC  commissioner;  secre- 
tary: Eliza  Paschiall.  Atlanta  civil  rights 
leader;  and  treasurer  Inka  O  Hanrahan. 
San  Francisco  biologist 

The  propo-sa's  were  recommended  by 
Jean  Faust,  coordinator  of  the  national 
le^  .slative  task  force  After  a  discussion 
meeting  with  members  of  the  ta^k  force 
from  all  over  the  United  Stales,  during 
which  the  final  proposals  were  drafted, 
the  program  was  presented  to  a  session  of 
the  national  conference  at  which  further 
proposals  were  added  and  the  final  pro- 
gram was  adopted. 

Cochairmen  of  the  National  Legislative 
Committee  for  1969  are  Jean  Faust — 
former  first  president  of  the  New  York 
chapter,  currently  chairman  of  the 
board — and  Barbara  Ireton.  former 
president  of  the  Washington  chapter 
Both  were  also  elected  members  of  the 
national  board  of  directors  at  the  Atlanta 
cor.ference 

NOW  officers  and  directors  will  be  ui 
Washington  on  March  'J9  and  30  for  a 
national  board  meetms  On  Monday. 
March  31.  a  legislative  conference  will  be 
held,  to  which  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  oeen  mvited  NOW  members  are 
also  plaanmg  visits  to  their  own  legis- 
latjrs  and  to  the  chairmen  of  committees 
which  are  considering  legislation  perti- 
nent to  our  program 

NOW  s  eight-point  legLslative  proiiram 
for  1969  follows 

NOW    Lzcisi-ATrvi    Proi.r.\.m 

I  Equal  rights  amendment 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
t)e  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex  '  NOW 
supports  this  amendment  wuhout  change 

II  Equal  opportunity  In  education 

lai  There  should  be  no  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  In  schools  that  receive  fed- 
eral funds 

lb)  Award  of  scholarship  fellowship  and 
other  beneSts  should  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  sex. 


III.  Equal  opportunity  in  employment: 

lai  Kttforcement  of  TlUo  VII,  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19«4 

I  b  I  Enforcement  of  federal  contract  com- 
pliance 

I  c  I  Equal  treatment  for  women  In  federal 
training  and  Job  opportunity  programs,  such 
as  OEO.  )<DTA.  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act 

idi  Extension  of  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  Equal  Pay  Act  to  cover  all  workers 

lei  Child  Care  Pacllltlea  for  Working  Par- 
ents 

if)  Protection  of  Employment  Rights  dur- 
ing Maternity  Women  should  receive  ma- 
ternity leave  as  a  form  of  socLtl  security 
and  >.r  employee  benefit  "Similar  to  sick 
leave  or  Job  .security  because  of  the  draft  for 
mem  Wnmen  must  he  ensured  the  right  to 
return  Xjp>  their  Jobs  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  childbirth,  without  loss  of  seniority  or 
other  accrued  benefits 

IV  Repeal  of  abortion  laws 

V  Rf.  lew  iif  income  tax  Uws  social  secu- 
rl'v  laws    ar.d  rptlrement  pl.m.s 

(a)  Eliminate  tax  provisions  that  discrim- 
inate against  single  persons 

<h>  .Allow  deductions  for  child  care, 
whether  or  not  chUd  may  be  listed  as 
dependent 

ic)  Social  security  laws  should  be  revised 
to  eliminate  discrimination  against  working 
wives 

idi  Social  security  laws  should  be  revised 
to  eliminate  discrimination  against  divorced 
women. 

■  ei  Retirement  and  Pension  Plans  should 
be  revised  t<i  eliminate  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex 

VT  Identifying  and  reporting  on  sex  dls- 
'■rlminatlon 

Agencies  should  be  established  on  all  gfov- 
emmental  levels  to  investigate,  study  and 
report  on  sex  discrimination  in  all  areas  of 
life  NOW  supports  the  Grlfflths  bill  (HR 
837)  to  broaden  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion mandate  of  studying  and  reporting  on 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin  to  Include  sex. 

VII  Including  women  In  appointive  posi- 
tions In  Cnivernment 

There  should  be  legislation  to  include 
women  on  all  commissions,  boards  and 
other  appointive  bodies  at  all  governmental 
levels 

VIZI.  Nondiscrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations: 

■Sex"  should  be  added  to  Title  II  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 


SABMIS.  THE  .SOVIETS  AND  MARI- 
TIME STRENGTH— ADDRESS  BY 
CHARLES  P  DUCHEIN,  PRESI- 
DENT. NAVY  LEAGUE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

'Mr  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t:j  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
tranev.ius  matter  > 

Mr  BLANTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
13.  1969.  Gen  Charles  P  Duchein,  US. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  president  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Military  Or- 
der of  World  Wars  and  the  Memphis 
Council  of  the  Navy  League  in  Memphis, 
Term  I  would  like  to  submit  the  text  of 
th:s  speech  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  giving  recog- 
nition to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Wil- 
UAM  R  Anderson,  former  commander  of 
the  S'autilus  on  its  historic  cruise  under 
the  North  Pole  The  text  of  this  speech 
gives  due  tribute  to  Congressman  An- 
DKR.soN  and  his  accomplishments  to  Ten 
nessee,  the  Nation,  and  the  world.  While 


the  entire  text  may  not  reflect  my  com- 
plete philosophy.  I  deem  it  a  great  hoii  i 
to  endorse  the  comments  concerning  :iiv 
esteemed  colleague. 

Mr    Speaker,   under  unanimous  co!;- 

sent.  I  include  a  copy  of  General  D  i- 

chein's  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 

point  and  commend  it  to  our  colleamus 

for  their  information: 

Sabmis.  the  Soviets  and  MAarriME  Streni.th 

I  Address   by   Charles  F    Duchein.  presltl  :;• 

Navy   League  of  the  United  States,  bel   .-.• 

the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars  and    hn 

Memphis    Council    of    the    Navy    League.' 

Memphis.  Tenn..  March   13.   1969) 

Por  my  money.  Tennessee  Is  a  great  iii.'  ,- 
time  state.  Just  as  America  Is  a  gre.it  :ii.,r  - 
time  nation  and  that  Is  why  I  am  partic".. 
larly  pleased  to  address  this  Joint  meetlnt: 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars  and  i.-- 
Navy  League  in  Memphis  tonight 

Almost  equidistant  from  the  two  grea- 
oceans,  many  of  the  citizens  of  your  great 
state  may  consider  the  seas  to  be  distant 
from  your  dally  lives.  Not  on  your  life-  'he 
Polaris  revolution  changed  all  of  this — Ten- 
nessee, Just  as  California.  Florida  and  Minne- 
sota, now  borders  on  the  great  ocean  of  the 
world.  Tennessee  has  become  a  center  of  -he 
world  strategic  struggle  for  mastery  of  -he 
oceans 

All  of  the  great  land  mass  of  planet  Eanh 
can  now  be  dominated  from  the  sea  Ihe 
long-range,  nuclear-tipped,  submarine-  -eu 
ballistic  missile,  both  American  and  ,-o,in 
thuse  of  the  Soviets,  has  brought  us  all  ;iiri 
the  realm  of  the  oceans  In  a  security  ^hi.-p 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  our  dlrec:  n- 
pendence  on  the  oceans  has  been  the  .ase 
ever  since  our  early  history. 

Living  as  you  do  on  one  of  the  great  :.<■?> 
of  the  world,  the  Mississippi,  your  Memphis 
friends  know  precisely  what  I  mean  Hipe- 
fuUy.  I  can  spark  your  Interest  in  this  U(  ii 
tiful  "Volunteer  State"  to  the  wonder  t 
the  world  of  water  in  an  Intellectual  m  :..-* 
that  will  add  depth  to  the  national  oceanic 
educational  effort 

We  are  living  in  a  turbulent  world  Tin- 
turmoil,  tension  and  swift  changes  ii..-. 
characterize  our  lives  are  gradually  lealiiif 
us  to  the  world  ocean  to  seek  solution;  :or 
our  perplexing  problems.  Unfortunate;.  Ae 
are  not  moving  swiftly  enough.  Most  o!  our 
citizens  are  land  bound  In  their  thinking: 
we  tend  to  be  a  country  of  land-contcioiis 
citizens  Consequently,  there  Is  a  cr:',;cal 
need  for  education,  particularly  oceanic  •■(i.- 
catlon  .An  oceanic  doctrine,  a  maritime  con- 
cept. Is  the  crux  of  capitalizing  on  he 
oceans  of  the  world.  But  the  concept  lie 
doctrine,  the  policy  and  the  strategy  vie 
seas  do  not  come  naturally  to  must  .\i:.ir.- 
cans. 

Since  the  Navy  League  Is  .in  educat:on.i: 
organization,  understandably.  I  place  cir.- 
slderable  faith  in  the  knuwiedge  j:  '.he 
oceans.  In  reorienting  our  thinking  to  sea- 
ward -  to  gain  the  understanding  ot  the 
Importance  of  an  oceanic  guide  for  our  p  lliv 
and  program  formulation — the  defen.se  'iia- 
logues  must  pit  the  view  of  the  oceans 
against  that  of  the  land.  This  Is  the  onlv 
way  to  gain  balance  In  the  planning  process 

I  cite  PoJaris  as  an  example,  rather 
deliberately,  not  to  foster  fear  In  highlight- 
ing that  Memphis  has  already  bee  ':ne  i 
prime  target  for  nuclear  destruction  :r  :;: 
the  sea,  but  rather  to  bring  geography  ;:'.to 
the  reality  of  today's  modern  world.  .'\s  :ree 
world  leaders,  we  had  best  be  realistic  ib  lut 
the  threats  to  our  future.  Seven-tenth^  oi 
the  world  Is  water  and  more  and  more  this 
world  of  water  will  come  Into  play  In  mter- 
nallonai  affairs  To  capitalize  on  the  oceans 
the  United  States  must  place  prioritv  on 
the  pr'sperity  producing  activities  u;  the 
ijcea  n 
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Today  there  is  a  great  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress on  the  antlballlatlc  missile  system  Sen- 
tinel. The  Implications  of  the  dialogue  are 
ominous.  There  are  far  reaching  oooBe- 
quences  in  the  decisions  that  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. President  Nixon,  must 
make.  The  cttlzena  of  Tennessee  have  a  stake 
in  this  and  I  am  happy  to  realize  that  a 
Tennessee  Congressman  has  assumed  the 
leadership  and  Is  In  the  forefront — spear- 
heading a  seabased  solution. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  North. 
Pole  quite  probably  was  dramatically  driven 
home  to  many  of  you  friends  from  Tennes- 
see by  this  courageous  naval  pioneer  from 
the  •Volunteer  State."  His  dramatic  under- 
the-lce  cruise  to  the  North  Pole  in  command 
of  Nautilus  provides  a  heroic  page  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  paved  the  way  for  an  achieve- 
ment of  unprecedented  strategic  strength  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Captain 
Anderson's  historic  cruise  In  a  very  true  sense 
led  to  what  we  now  know  as  the  Polaris 
revolution,  giving  America  a  greater  sense 
of  security  than  was  attainable  when  the 
nation  relied  precluslvely  on  fixed  land- 
based  strategic  arms. 

Today,  Captain  Anderson  is  providing  the 
^ame  kind  of  enlightenment  and  determined 
action  In  the  Congress.  He  is  determined  to 
give  even  greater  defensive  strength  to  the 
.irms  of  the  nation.  I  si>eak  of  Congressman 
Anderson's  stand  on  Sabmis,  the  seabased 
antibaliastlc  mlsssile  intercept  system. 
Through  his  understanding  of  the  oceans  to 
build  our  strategic  strength,  he  is  provid- 
ing perspective  In  the  ABSf  debate  that  has 
re.iched  a  white  heat  in  recent  weeks.  His 
congressional  leadership  on  the  key  issue  has 
provided  the  Navy  League  with  reinforced 
rciiolve  In  the  conduct  of  Its  oceanic  educa- 
tional effort.  It  seems  fitting  that  I  pay  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  Bill  Anderson  In  his 
home  state  of  Tennessee  during  my  pleasant 
Memphis  visit,  as  we  discuss  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities unfolding  for  the  nation  through 
Mceanic  progress. 

For  Sabmis  Is  more  than  a  defensive  stra- 
•(%'lc  system.  It,  together  with  Polarls- 
P  iseldon  offensive  systems,  can  provide  the 
operational  cornerstone  for  the  new  grand 
s'rategy  of  the  oceans  needed  by  this  nation 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  Republic  and 
to  prosper  economically  through  Increased 
exploitation  of  the  world  ocean.  But  were  it 
n  't  for  his  articulate  efforts  in  Congress,  the 
se.ibased  ABM  never  would  have  been  Inter- 
i'-  ted  Into  this  defense  dialogue  and  Sabmis 
'.s  of  singular  significance  to  the  nation,  I 
urge  that  each  of  you  study  the  Sabmis  con- 
r,;)t  as  a  means  of  moving  nuclear  wars  to 
sei.  away  from  our  papulation  centers  of 
.\:iierlca. 

Uoth  Polaris-Poseidon  and  Sabmis  are  but 
■i  tart  toward  reorienting  our  defenses  to 
SI  .iward.  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
;-;:izlng  the  oceans  of  the  world  in  our  In- 
rirest.  The  crux  is  to  gain  an  understanding 
ir  the  citizens  and  their  representatives  In 
I"  ngress  who,  unfortunately,  are  generally 
:a!id-consclous  In  their  thinking.  This  la 
t!.i-  role  of  the  Navy  League. 

Knr  example,  as  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 
I!;  ve  along  with  no  apparent  substantive 
remits,  and  American  casualties  mount  In 
Viet  Nam.  we  begin  to  realize  the  Importance 

:  strength  In  solving  our  complex  military 
problems  In  our  worldwide  confrontation 
with  the  Corrununlst  world.  As  I  have  said 

II  many  occasions  In  my  talks  around  the 

ountry.  we  have  never  won  anything  when 
we  dealt  with  the  Communist  world  from 
a  position  of  weakness.  They  are  tough  and 
lietermlned  realists  and  they  respect  only 
strength. 

In  Cuba  where  our  strength  showed,  we 
vvr.ii  We  backed  them  down  and  without 
'•.ring  a  shot!  We  talked  with  strength.  Our 
'111  and  our  determination  showed  in  the 
i.aval  strength  that  provided  presence  and 
enabled    President    Kennedy    to    Impose    a 
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maritime  blockade.  This  lesson  was  impres- 
sive. 

That  Is  why  I  am  encouraged  that  our 
President  and  his  new  Administration  give 
every  evidence  of  a  returning  to  the  harder 
line  to  Insure  that  our  battlefield  victories 
In  Viet  Nam  will  not  be  lost  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

This  again  brings  us  back  to  the  Im- 
portance of  water  In  our  worldwide  actions. 
We  have  led  with  our  infantry  too  long. 
The  sterility  of  our  strategy  shows  when  we 
bog  down  in  our  efforts  to  defeat  half  a  na- 
tion with  half  a  million  American  men  m 
distant  Southeast  Asia. 

The  "Achilles  Heel"  of  this  Communist 
effort  Is  their  sea  lines  of  communication. 
We  should  know  this.  Over  98%  of  the  sup- 
plies that  keep  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese fighting  arrive  in  ships  and  are  un- 
loaded in  the  Haiphong  Harbor  complex. 
Closure  of  this  port  complex  would  bring  the 
Hanoi  delegation  to  the  conference  table  to 
talk  on  our  terms  in  very  quick  order.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  understand  this.  They 
recommended  the  closure  of  Haiphong  but 
they  were  overridden  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  significance  of  sea  lines  of 
communications  in  suppwrtlng  any  war  ef- 
fort. I  pray  that  unless  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion in  Viet  Nam  is  brought  about  quick- 
ly, the  President  will  place  high  priority  on 
the  closure  of  Haiphong  Harbor  to  bring  this 
seemingly  never-ending  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  promptly. 

This  oceanic  action  would  be  the  most  posi- 
tive the  United  States  can  take  to  restore 
the  peace.  Had  our  nation  understood  the 
maritime  concept  better.  I  am  confident  that 
the  war  would  have  long  since  been  termi- 
nated. 

This  makes  me  wonder  whether  we  as  a 
nation  realize  how  deijendent  we  are  on  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  from  the  stand- 
point of  security  and  also  for  long-term 
prosperity. 

Over  98'^r  of  the  beans,  bullets  and  Jet  fuel 
Is  carried  to  our  military  forces  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  the  Merchant  Marine  deserves 
great  credit.  But  another  "hot  spot"  some- 
where else  would  stretch  our  ship  elastic 
limit  beyond  the  breaking  point.  Por  this 
reason,  watching  the  Middle  East  tinder 
t>ox  starting  to  flare  up  again  is  not  only  a 
nightmare  for  our  strategic  planners,  it  is 
a  warning  to  remind  us  of  our  global  respxsn- 
sibllltles  and  requirements. 

Our  fast  moving  20th  Century  industry 
dei>ends  increasingly  on  strategic  materials 
carried  from  overseas  In  ships.  The  burgeon- 
ing trade  along  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world 
affords  the  most  Inviting  possibility  for  eco- 
nomic growth  In  our  Ustory. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  boiled  down  to 
basics  is  an  educational  one.  Yes,  educa- 
tion— and  the  aggressive  merchandising  of 
the  American  maritime  product.  We  must 
take  a  page  out  of  the  bold  aerospace  In- 
dustry's promotional  book  to  gain  a  number 
one  world  maritime  position. 

Speaking  of  modern  methods  of  merchan- 
dising. Jack  Qllbrlde,  president  of  Todd. 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  must  say 
one  of  the  most  progressive  American  ship- 
builders, is  telling  the  nation  through  a 
fine  program  of  educational  communica- 
tions— "you  can't  walk  on  ^4  of  the  Earth's 
surface."  How  strange  that  the  American 
people  and  their  government,  at  this  late 
hour,  need  such  elementary  oceanic  educa- 
tion; but,  unfortunately,  they  do.  No.  you 
can't  walk  on  the  water,  but  there  Is  gold  In 
the  oceans  of  the  world — and  strength  and 
security.  Bold  Imaginative  plans  are  needed 
now  to  tap  the  oceanic  resources. 

I  watched  the  Apollo  8  launch  at  Cape 
Kennedy;  what  a  marvelous  experience! 
While  catching  my  breath  as  I  stared  at  the 
rocket  soaring  into  space,  to  myself  I  humbly 
thanked  Stalin,  Khruschev,  Brezhnev  and 
Mlkoyan.  Who  latmched  Apollo  8?  I  would 


say,  unquestionably,  "Sputnik".  The  Soviets 
touched  a  sensitive  American  nerve — we 
can't  stand  a  second  place  position — and  that 
is  good.  The  psychological  shock  of  Sputnik's 
first  spin  In  space  awakened  this  nation.  And 
Apollo  8.  if  It  did  nothing  else,  showed  the 
tremendous  American  potential  to  produce, 
to  create,  to  think — It  showed  the  strength 
of  our  will  and  our  determination  and  It 
came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder. 

What  we  need  now  Is  some  sort  of  shock 
treatment;  Americans  will  then  demand  that 
we  build  our  national  maritime  prowess  to 
the  strong,  modern,  competitive  position 
world  conditions  dictate.  Actually,  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  at  sea  provides  the  same 
competitive  challenge.  Though  hardly  as 
dramatic,  the  exploding  Soviet  maritime 
strength  has  far  more  ominous  political, 
economic  and  military  Implications. 

Focusing  on  the  Red  revolution  at  sea.  the 
central  significance  of  the  comp>etltlve  Mer- 
chant Marine  stands  out.  How  do  we  stack 
up?  Pour  out  of  five  of  our  merchant  ships 
are  of  World  War  n  vintage.  But  not  Soviet 
ships — four  out  of  five  of  their  ships  are  less 
than  10  years  old.  While  the  Soviet  Union 
builds  better  than  1.000,000  tons  of  merchant 
ships  each  year,  448  shlpw  this  year,  for 
example,  we  build  48,  In  point  of  relative 
priorities.  In  1965  the  Soviet  government 
spent  more  than  8600  million  on  merchant 
ship  construction,  in  the  same  year  we  spent 
a  mere  $150  million.  Her  vigorous  ship  con- 
struction program  already  has  given  her  10.4 
million  tons  of  merchant  shipping  and  1400 
ships,  with  a  projection  of  27  million  tons  by 
1980.  Having  already  passed  us  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  unless  the  trend  is  reversed,  the 
Soviets  in  ship  count  will  knock  us  out  of  our 
fifth  place  position  as  a  merchant  power. 

For  the  past  18  months,  I  have  toured  the 
greater  part  of  this  nation  and  have  talked 
largely  about  my  reaction  to  the  way  we  have 
conducted  the  Viet  Nam  'War  In  context  of 
global  strategy.  And  I  might  add,  I  have  been 
somewhat  critical.  Had  the  maritime  concept 
been  understood  and  accepted,  Haiphong 
Harbor  many  months  ago  would  have  been 
blocked  to  the  Communist  ships  that  have 
carried  the  preponderance  of  arms  used 
against  our  men  in  combat.  As  a  consequence, 
the  war  would  have  long  since  been  won  or 
at  least  we  would  have  talked  on  our  terms, 
rather  than  from  a  pusillanimous  pKDSltlon  at 
the  peace  table  confrontation. 

What  has  Impressed  me  most  has  not  been 
the  handling  of  the  war  by  our  political 
leadership,  but  the  spjirlt  of  our  American 
fighting  men — the  youth  of  our  nation — 
In  the  fox  holes  of  this  distant  battlefield. 
Prom  the  youthful  American  viewpoint 
of  our  forces  at  sea,  there  is  room  for  much 
optimism  in  the  prospect  for  the  oceanic 
future.  Make  no  mistake,  America's  destiny 
is  oceanic. 

To  j'ou  friends  in  Memphis,  1  propose  for 
your  consideration  the  following  five  marl- 
time  measures  to  give  our  oceanic  power  a 
preeminent  world  position. 

First,  and  foremost,  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional maritime  policy  providing  positive  in- 
centive to  gain  a  competitive  maritime  po- 
sition on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  new 
Administration,  with  a  minimum  of  delay, 
must  provide  national  policy,  underglrded 
by  an  oceanic  doctrine,  to  guide  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  military  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  oceanic  programs  of  a  scientific, 
technological  and  educational  nature.  A  plat- 
form plank  provides   for  such. 

Second  is  strategy.  Our  nation  must  orient 
Its  national  strategy  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  Just  as  the  Kremlin  has  done  in  re- 
cent years.  To  do  so  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  many  more  naval  and  merchant 
ships  than  we  are  producing  at  present. 
My  third  point  is,  therefore,  ship  con- 
struction. America  must  go  after  the  mer- 
chant marine  market  by  building  a  minimum 
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of    100  shlp«   a   year   for   at   leaat    the   next 
decade 

Fourth.  Oceanic  Education  must  be  fos- 
terecj  in  our  «ch<xU  sygtenis  to  give  our  youth 
ta  good  a  subject  pounding  in  the  sea« 
as  they  now  receive  on  the  land  environ- 
ment The  Sea  Grant  College  program  on 
the  college  and  university  level  must  be 
pursued  with  the  utmoet  vigor  :o  mobilize 
the  best  minds  of  this  nation  -  the  sci- 
entists, the  scholars,  the  students  In  the 
pursuit  of  'x:eanJc  »«jlutlons  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  state  I  know  I  don  t  have  to 
remind  you  that  in  recent  history  when 
great  f>owers  lost  control  of  the  .seas  they 
loet  their  greatness  Consider  Spain  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  Fran(-e  afer 
Trafalgar.  Japan  after  Midway.  England 
after  the  exhaustion  of  two  wars 

My  fifth  point  Is  a  propi3«aI  I  have  pre- 
vloualy  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mart- 
time  Manhattan  Project  that  gives  the 
magnitude  Impetus  to  the  maritime  research 
programs  largely  neglected  of  late  My  con- 
cept follows  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Maritime  Manhattan  Project  that  produced 
the  atomic  bomb  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
give  a  sea  based  profile  to  the  revolutionary 
technological  advances  this  nation  is  capable 
of  acUl*vtng  in  our  aoth  Century  Obviously 
1  am  tblnklng  in  terms  of  the  swiftest,  most 
modern,  streamlined  merchant  and  navai 
ships,  the  kind  tnat  can  compete  .ir.d  main- 
tain a  strategic  mastery  of  the  environment 
of  the  oceans 

A  slnij;le  sentence  sums  up  my  pr'jposal, 
"The  security  and  prMperlty  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  depend  Increasingly  on 
the  military,  economic  and  political  exploita- 
tion of  the  world  oceans  "  If  we  pursue  this 
program  that  I  propose  with  vigor,  vision  and 
determination.  I  am  confident  that  our  flag 
will  fly  with  pride  worldwide  in  recognition 
of  American  supremacy  of  the  high  seas  and 
our  mastery  of  the  world  ocean 

The  voice  of  a  soft  spoken,  but  articulate. 
Representative  from  Tennessee  Is  leading  the 
way  for  this  transformation  and  we  of  the 
Navy  League  are  behind  him  100  :  I  hope 
you  are  also,  for  this  nation  desperately  needs 
bis  kind  of  maritime  leadership. 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  UN 
continues  to  beat  its  drums  of  prejudice 
and  hate  against  our  friend.  South  Africa 
by  passing  some  Security  Council  reso- 
lution which  'does  not  commit  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  narrow  path  of  mandatory 
sanction  ■  Possibly  the  UN  Is  only  in- 
terested in  the  world  community  opin- 
ion. 

Most  observers  acquainted  with  the 
UNO  s  propaganda  lechmques  wonder 
where  the  sanctions  are  against  Russians 
being  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  British 
being  in  Anguilla 

At  most,  the  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  interpreted  as  a  mop-buck- 
etful of  otScious  intermeddling  m  a  civi- 
lized country  at  peace  And  who  can  dis- 
agree with  the  reply  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  that  it  would  pay  no 
more  attention  to  this  resolution  than 
It  did  to  previous  mutterings  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  its  people  and  pro- 
tectorate'' 

The  United  Nations  has  proved  again 
that  it  is  nothing  but  an  assembly  of 
loud  mouths  who  know  they  cannot  back 
up  their  threats  unless  they  have  US. 
boys  and  equipment  and  U  S.  taxpayers 
money . 


Mr  Speaker.  I  place  two  news  clip- 
pings concerning  South- West  Africa  and 
Art  Buchwald's  column  at  this  point  in 
the  Ricord: 

[Ptom  the  Washington  iDC.i  Poet. 

Mar    ai.  19681 

30UTHWK8T   AraicA   Rbsolution  Passes  U  N. 

ONmED  NsTMNS  March  30 — With  U.S. 
support  the  V  N  Security  Council,  called  on 
South  Africa  today  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  the  neighboring  terrlU)ry  of  South-West 
Africa 

The  15-natlon  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  13  0.  with  two  abstentions 
Britain  and  Prance  abstained  because  they 
believed  the  United  Nations  cjinnot  insure  Its 
implementation  and  it  would  only  encourage 
false  hopes 

It  wa.s  the  ftrst  Council  action  to  put  Into 
effect  the  Oeneral  A.ssembly's  2'j-year-old 
declaration  that  South  Africa's  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  to  govern  South-West  Africa. 
a  former  German  colony,  was  terminated 

Before  the  vote,  U  3  Ambassador  Charles 
W  Yi:>8t  said  the  United  States  was  able  to 
support  the  resolution  because  it  wisely  does 
not  commit  the  Council  to  the  narrow  path 
of  mandatory  sanctions." 

Many  black  African  nations  have  been  de- 
manding at  least  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  for  defying  the  U  N  declaration. 
Zamblan  Ambassador  Vernon  Johnson  Mwa- 
aiiga.  who  introduced  the  resolution,  con- 
tended It  was  broad  enough  to  encompass 
mandatory  sanctions. 

[From  the  Washington  iDC  )  Post. 
Mar   22.  1069 1 
SoLTHWEST  Africa 
U.vrrED   Nations —South   Africa   Indicated 
it  would  pay  no  more  attention  to  a  UN   Se- 
curity  Council   Resolution   Calling   for   it   to 
withdraw  from  South-West  Africa  than  it  has 
to   a   similar  demand  from   the   General  As- 
sembly 

South  Africa  holds  that  the  General  As- 
sembly acted  illegally  Oct  27.  1966.  when  It 
declared  that  South  Africa  s  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  over  the  big  territory  had  been 
terminated 

At-L.   Hail   Plucky   Little  BarrAiN   for 
HcMBLiNO   Mighty   An-guilla 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
The  only  bright  spot  in  the  news  these  days 
18  what  has  happened  m  AngulUa.  In  one  of 
the  most  amazing  reversals  In  modern  mili- 
tary  hlsiorv    tiny,   helpless,  and.  up  to  now 
Ineffectual  Great  Britain  defeated   the  pow- 
erful forces  of  AngulUa  and  conquered  this 
lmpr«-gnable  island  fortress 

Little  Britain.  pUying  the  role  of  David. 
smote  the  AnguUlan  Goliath,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  experts  and  the  delight  of  those  who 
are  constantly   ro«jting   for   the   underdog. 

■No  one  thought  the  British  could  do  it,  ' 
said  a  London  correspondent  at  the  National 
Press  Club  bar  where  everyone  was  buyini^ 
him  drinks  -But  I  believe  this  proves  once 
and  for  all  Her  Majesty's  Cksvernment  can  no 
longer   be   considered   a   paper   tiger  " 

The  bar  rang  with  cheers  The  Anguilians 
bit  off  more  than  they  could  chew,"  someone 
shouted. 

What  everyone  wanted  to  know  was  how 
the  lightly  armed  Brlt.sh  paratroopers  and 
Marines  managed  to  break  through  the  heavy 
AnguUlan  defenses,  which  consisted  of  one 
Napoleonic  cannon.  12  shotguns,  three  Ford 
trucks  and  2000  sheep 

The  Anguilians  were  overconfident."  the 
British  correspondent  told  us  "They  thought 
our  troops  were  afraid  of  their  sheep.  But  we 
used  their  overcoufldence  to  our  advantage 
We  pulled  our  frigates  up.  and  when  the 
sheep  saw  them,  they  scattered  The  sheep- 
herders  tried  to  rally  t:ie  herds,  but  by  this 
time  the  sheep  were  so  dlsorgani/ed  they 
couldn  t  pos-Mbly  pjt  up  any  delense 

"It  proves  again  that  a  small,  tlght-kn.t. 


well-trained  force  of  paratroopers  and  Ma- 
rines can  overwhelm  a  much  larger  force  oi 
sheep  If  they  are  determined  to  do  the  job 

This  was  the  first  military  defeat  fiir 
AngulUa  in  its  history,  and  there  Is  great  soul 
searching  going  on  now  amongst  the 
AnguUlan  armed  forces,  which  consist  ,f 
three  constables,  six  deputies  and  three  R.-ft 
Cross  nurses  There  will  probably  be  a  shak.-- 
up  in  :he  AngulUa  military  within  the  next 
month 

AngulUa  watchers  in  Washington  felt  that 
the  consequences  of  the  British  invasion 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  world 

AngulUa  can  no  longer  be  considered  i 
major  p  wer.'"  a  State  Department  man  ,• 
the  bar  said 

"We  have  !o  readjust  our  thinking  vls-a-vis 
their  miUiary  potential  If  a  little  countr- 
like  Grear  Brliain  can  defeat  them,  with  ..:; 
the  hardware  the  Anguilians  had  at  the:r 
disposal,  then  we'll  have  to  figure  out  some 
other  way  of  defending  the  Caribbean  " 

The  London  correspondent  said,  "We  havp 
always  ;ns;sted  that  wp  coukl  take  .'\ngvii;;  , 
any  time  wo  wanted  to.  but  everyone  lauglud 
at  us  I  don't  imagine  they're  laughing  aiu- 
more.  The  world  must  know  by  now  that 
we  Just  wont  allow  anyone  to  trifle  with  our 
Empire  " 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  doves  in  Britain 
had  argued  against  the  Invasion,  not  becau-e 
It  was  Immoral  but  because  they  didn't  think 
the  British  military  could  do  the  Job.  But  -l.e 
hawks  argued  that  with  a  surprise  attack 
they  could  overwhelm  the  Anguilians  before 
they  could  get  their  pitchforks  out  of  thtir 
barns  The  hawks,  it  turned  out.  were  right 

"Now  that  you've  brought  AngulUa  to  her 
knees."'  ,n\  .American  correspondent  s.-od 
"what  do  you  plan  to  do  next?" 

"We  are  a  peace  loving  people."  the  Londo;: 
correspondent  replied  "We  Intervened  .u 
.■\nguiUa  only  when  our  Interests  were  thre.i;- 
ened  But  I  think  this  will  serve  as  a  warnim; 
that  aggression  wlU  not  go  unpunished  ;n 
any  part  of  the  globe." 

A  member  of  the  English  Speaking  Uniiii 
r.ilsed  his  glass  "Today  AngulUa— tomorrow 
the  world  ' 


WORLD    PEACE;    WHO    THREATENS 
IN  AFRICA  .^ 

Mr  RARICK  asked  and  was  pivrn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliLs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneous  matter  > 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Africa 
who  threatens  world  peace"'  An  estab- 
lished civilized  Christian  government  or 
a  band  of  Communist  guerrillas  who 
seek  to  impose  a  puppet  Red  dictator- 
ship by  terrorism^ 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  has  been 
trumped  up  to  indicate  .some  pretended 
threat  to  world  peace — should  the  civil- 
ized leadership  not  .surrender  the  .safety 
of  their  people  for  the  benefits  of  a 
proven  culture  to  the  raw  savagerj*  of 
the  Red  dictatorship.  The  facts  of  lile 
are  that  the  civilized  nations  in  Africa 
have  proven  they  can  protect  their  peo- 
ple very  well  and  are  the  most  advancfci 
progressive  governments  on  thr 
continent 

The  record  is  clear  that  any  threat  :o 
peace  in  Africa  comes  from  the  Com- 
munist terrorists — armed,  trained,  and 
commanded  in  the  Communist  world 
and  .supported,  strangely  enough,  by 
some  misguided  Americans,  includini: 
even  religious  groups. 

Ml"  Speaker.  I  think  our  colleague.^ 
Will  be  interested  in  reviewing  the  ac- 
tivities in  South  Africa  with  report"? 
from  bcth  sides  of  the  question,  and  I 
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place  an  interview  with  Dr.  Eduardo 
Mondlane  from  the  War  and  Peace  pub- 
lication, a  chapter  from  "Blueprint  for 
Conflict,"  by  the  Americsm-Afrlca  Af- 
fairs Association,  and  several  reports  on 
Africa  from  American  Opinion  magazine 
follow : 

(Prom  War  and  Peace  Report,  January  19661 
Another  "Vietnam"  In  Ateica? 
(No"rE. — The  American  press  has  almost 
totally  overlooked  the  "war  of  national  liber- 
ation" In  Mozambique — despite  the  fact  that 
the  F^ellmo  rebels  claim  control  of  a  fifth 
of  the  territory  of  this  big  Portuguese  Afri- 
can colony.  Here  is  presented  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Eduardo  Mondlane,  leader  of  the 
revolution,  followed  by  comments  from  the 
Portuguese  government.) 

A  guerrilla  operation,  smaller  and  younger 
than  that  of  the  Viet  Cong  but  operating  on 
the  same  general  principles,  has  established 
a  firm  base  In  the  Portuguese  East  African 
colony  of  Mozambique.  It  Is  being  led  by  a 
Mozamblcan  professor  on  leave  from  New 
York's  Syracuse  University.  Dr.  Eduardo 
Mondlane,  who  is  president  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Liberation  Front. 

The  U.S.  press  appears  almost  totally  un- 
aware of  the  extent  of  the  rebel  activities  In 
Mozambique.  It  may  be  that  editors  are  more 
attuned  to  the  denials  of  rebel  activity  com- 
ing from  Lisbon  than  from  firsthand  reports 
out  of  Africa. 

The  most  complete  recent  report  on  the 
war  came  In  a  series  of  articles  published  In 
late  September  and  early  October  in  Rho- 
deslan  newspapers  by  Lord  Kllbracken,  of 
the  conservative  Evening  Standard  (London) . 
After  traveling  with  Portuguese  patrols,  he 
wTote: 

"By  military  airplane,  army  lorry  and  gun- 
boat I  have  traversed  In  10  hard  days  the 
whole  active  battle  zone  along  Lake  Malawi, 
where  Portuguese  troops  are  locked  In  com- 
bat with  Prellmo  (nationalist)  guerrillas.  .  .  . 
"The  scale  of  fighting  In  this  bitter,  un- 
sung war  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
first  minor  Incidents  Just  a  year  ago — espe- 
cially In  recent  weeks  when  there  has  been 
a  strong  Prellmo  build-up.  Today  the  battle 
zone  stretches  some  20  to  40  miles  Inland 
along  almost  all  Mozambique's  lake  shore 
from  the  Tan2;anlan  to  the  Malawi  Ixjrder.  In 
3.000  terrorized  square  miles  the  Portuguese, 
both  civU  and  military,  are  now  confined  to 
five  small  isolated  garrisons. 

"The  Frelimo.  a  Viet  Cong  In  miniature, 
are  a  tough  and  elusive  enemy.  They  gener- 
ally operate  in  very  small  units,  often  only 
half  a  dozen  men.  I  could  obtain  no  estimate 
of  their  total  strength  In  Mozambique.  They 
are  at  home  in  the  Jungle  and  bush,  where 
they  live  off  the  country,  striking  silently  by 
nicht.  withdrawing  swiftly  into  the  dense 
cover  If  the  Portuguese  reply  In  strength.  .  .  . 
"I  saw  much  captured  equipment — mor- 
tars, grenades,  machine-guns,  high  explo- 
.-^ives  and  mines — certainly  Identified  as  Chl- 
neee-  and  Russian-made. .  .  ." 

The  Prellmo  (the  name  Is  an  acronym 
from  Prente  de  Llberpao  de  Mozambique) 
are  undertaking  their  Insurrection  In  a  ter- 
ritory somewhat  larger  than  Texas  lying  east 
of  Rhodesia  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the 
other  side  of  Africa.  In  another  Portuguese 
colony.  Angola,  a  separate  revolution  is  older 
and  has  been  much  more  widely  reported  on. 
However,  the  Angolan  revolt  seems  to  be 
making  less  headway  now  than  It  was  a 
year  or  so  ago.  partly  because  of  the  fac- 
tionalism of  Us  leadership  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  pwUtlcal  Instability  In  the 
Congo,  which  has  been  providing  sanctuary 
to  the  rebels  Prellmo  so  far  has  avoided  both 
these  problems:  Its  leadership  is  more  united 
and  Tanzania  has  offered  a  stable  sanctuary. 
FYellmo's  leader,  Dr.  Mondlane,  who  was 
born  In  1920  in  southern  Mozambique,  took 
his  Ph.  D.  in  sociology  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity  and    taught   at   Syracuse   before  re- 


turning to  his  country.  His  headquarters  Is 
in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania.  His  white  wife. 
Janet,  who  is  from  Minnesota,  now  runs  the 
Mozambique  Institute  in  Dar  es  Salaan. 
which  educates  exiles  and  refugees  from 
Mozambique. 

About  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Mondlane  spent  a 
month  m  the  U.S.  seeking  backing  and  pub- 
licity for  his  cause,  but  he  encountered  prin- 
cipally apathy.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  made  a 
trip  to  Peking  to  seek  aid  from  the  Chi- 
nese— and  It  was  only  then  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  took  note  of  him. 

Last  month  Dr.  Mondlane  finished  another 
stay  In  the  U.S.  His  main  business  was  at 
the  United  Nations,  where  he  testified  before 
the  Fourth  Committee  (Trusteeship)  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  again  sought  Ameri- 
can baclUng  and  notice  In  the  press  for  his 
cause — and  again  he  failed. 

War/Peace  Report  arranged  a  discussion 
with  Dr.  Mondlane  on  Dec.  7,  Just  before  his 
return  to  Dar  es  Salaam.  In  addition  to 
"WPR  Editor  Richard  Hudson,  participants 
were  Immanuel  Wallersteln,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Columbia  University 
and  author  of  the  book,  Africa:  the  Poli- 
tics of  Independence;  Marvin  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  anthropology  at 
Columbia  University,  who  lived  In  Mozam- 
bique for  a  year  as  a  Ford  Foundation  fel- 
low, and  ColUn  Gonze,  publications  director 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Africa. 

The  interview,  which  begins  on  the  next 
page.  Is  followed  by  comments  on  it  from 
the  Portuguese  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Interview  With  Dr.  Mondlane 
HtTDSON:   Dr.  Mondlane,  what  is  going  on 
In  Mozambique? 

Mondale:  In  Mozambique  there  is  a  mili- 
tary action  that  started  in  September,  1964. 
led  by  the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front  to 
force  the  Portuguese  either  to  negotiate  with 
us  for  independence,  or  to  get  out  of  Mozam- 
bique. We  are  fighting  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, which  uses  both  the  police  and  an 
army  to  maintain  Its  colonial  control  over 
our  country. 

Hudson:  What  are  conditions  like  in 
Mozambique? 

Monduvne:  There  are  about  seven  million 
Mozamblcans  and  a  hundred  thousand  Euro- 
peans in  the  country.  Economically,  the 
Europeans  dominate  the  commercial,  admin- 
istrative and  other  structures  that  exploit 
the  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  pre- 
dominantly farmers.  In  addition,  several 
hundred  thousand  Mozamblcan  migratory 
laborers  work  in  Mozambique,  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  They  work  mostly  for  foreign 
companies  and  are  controlled  by  the  Portu- 
guese government 

Clearly,  the  white  people  enjoy  a  position 
of  economic  and  social  privilege  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  African  people  in  Mozambique. 

Gonze;  This  new  booklet.  "Mozambique." 
published  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
says,  "The  franchise  Is  the  same  as  In  Portu- 
gal, 1.  e..  universal  adult  suffrage,  based  on 
being  either  literate,  or  a  taxpayer  or  a  house- 
holder." Is  this  true? 

Mondlane:  The  first  qualification,  literacy, 
would  cut  out  95  percent  of  the  African  adult 
population. 

Gonze:  How  about  the  taxpayer  qualifica- 
tion? 

Mondlane:  The  tax  system  In  the  country 
depends  on  a  certain  level  of  Income,  which 
your  source  conveniently  did  not  indicate. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  African  popula- 
tion would  be  eliminated  by  this  qualifica- 
tion. 

Gonze:  Take  the  third  one.  a  householder. 

Mondlane:  The  Portuguese  define  family 
in  a  strictly  European  manner,  which  ex- 
cludes most  Africans  from  being  classified 
as  householders.  It  is  the  European,  the 
mulatto  and  a  few  assimilados  who  would  be 
honored  with  this  kind  of  name. 

We  discovered.  In  statistics  taken  from  the 
March,    1964,   elections,   that   less   than   two 


per  cent  of  the  population  of  Mozambique 
voted,  a  percentage  which  exactly  equals  the 
percentage  of  adult  Europeans  In  Mozam- 
bique. 

Prom  a  practical  point  of  view,  then,  this 
has  no  meaning. 

Hudson:  How  would  you  compare  condi- 
tions in  Mozambique  with  those  in  South 
Africa? 

Mondl.^ne:  The  policy  of  the  government 
of  South  Africa  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Portuguese  In  Mozambique.  Although 
we  personally  disagree  with  the  policy  of 
South  Africa,  the  policy  of  apartheid  is  nev- 
ertheless an  open  and  honestly-stated  policy 
of  separation  and  discrimination.  In  Mozam- 
bique, the  Portuguese  government  says  that 
there  is  no  discrimination,  but  practices  dis- 
crimination anyway. 

Hudson:  Is  the  objective  of  Frelimo  to 
take  over  the  government? 

Mondlane:  Yes.  We  want  the  same  chance 
that  other  African  states  ha\e  had  to  take 
over  their  own  governments.  We  want  a  dem- 
ocratic government  based  on  majority  rule, 
not  a  government  that  controls  by  fear,  as 
does  the  present  one. 

Hudson:    Does    this    mean    independence 
from  Portugal? 
Mondlane:  Yes. 

Hudson:  And  what  v.ould  happen,  m  your 
opinion,  to  the  Portuguese  there  in  the  evei'ic 
of  majority  rule? 

Mondlane:  The  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  the  English  whites  who  are  settled 
In  Kenya,  Tanzania,  of  many  African  coun- 
tries after  independence  came  They  will  have 
the  option  to  be  citizens  if  they  wish  to  be 
citizens. 

Whether  or  not  a  person  is  c  natural  citizen 
of  Mozambique  will  depend  not  on  his  race, 
but  on  whether  or  not  he  was  born  in  Mozam- 
bique. Portuguese  whites  who  wish  to  be 
Mozamblcans  should  participate  in  our  strug- 
gle for  liberation.  After  liberation  even  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  our  strtiggle  may 
become  citizens  providing  they  did  not  com- 
mit crime  against  the  African  people. 

Harris:  To  go  back  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween Mozambique  and  South  Africa.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  widely  known  that  much 
of  the  South  African  labor  force  consists  of 
migrants  from  Mozambique,  and  that  this 
IS  also  true  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
labor  force  in  Rhodesia.  Would  you  comment. 
Dr.  Mondlane.  on  the  reason  to  this  situation, 
and  its  prospects  for  the  future? 

Mondlane:  There  is  a  historical  reason 
for  this  situation.  There  is  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  Mozamblcan  laborers  in 
South  Africa,  When  South  Africa  was  first 
established  a  .'tate.  even  before  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  \v;\s  established,  there  were  no 
laws  to  force  black  men  to  work  lor  Europe- 
ans. But  there  were  never  enough  Africans 
who  wanted  to  work  in  the  mines  of  South 
Africa.  Tliey  tried  bnneine  m  Chinese,  first, 
and  then  Indians  to  work,  but  both  .ittempts 
were  unsuccessful. 

Finally  they  noticed  that  tliere  were  a 
large  ntimber  of  Mozamblcans  who  seemed 
interested  in  working  in  South  Africa.  "When 
the  Portuguese  also  became  aware  of  this. 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
moiiey.  so  they  negotiated  an  .icreement  with 
South  Africa.  South  Africa  was  provided  with 
cheap  labor  and  the  Portuguese  government 
could  profit  from  regulating  and  controlling 
the  labor.  For  example,  the  Portuguese  would 
limit  the  period  of  time  a  Mozamb;can  could 
spend  working  m  South  Africa,  but  it  would 
not  limit  the  number  of  times  hf  could  so 
back.  Since  the  Portuguese  government  got 
a  certain  amount  of  money  every  time  a 
Mozambician  laborer  went  mio  South  Africa, 
the  Portuguese  profited.  The  Portuiuese  :Uso 
decided  that  the  worker's  family  could  not 
travel  with  him  to  South  Africa,  thus  always 
ensuring  his  return  to  Mozambique. 

Part  of  the  South  African  commitment  in 
this  agreement  was  to  ship  goods  from  the 
mining-industrial  area  of  the  VVitwat-ersrand 
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through  Mozambique  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It 
■tlpulat«d  that  50  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
production  of  that  area  must  go  through  the 
port  of  Lourenco  Marques 

HiUiBM  How  much  do  the  Portuguese  get 
per  worker  each  time  he  enters? 

MoNOLANi  It  now  amount*  to  six  dollars 
per  person  Then,  for  the  Hrst  four  months, 
the  Portuguese  government  *et«  50  per  cent 
of  the  man's  wa^w.  which  is  deducted  fr^m 
his  salary  During  the  remainder  of  the  two 
years  he  la  allowed  to  spend  in  South  Afrlc*. 
60  per  cent  of  hla  wages  go  to  the  Portuijuese 
government,  which  hands  this  back  to  him. 
without  Interest.  In  Portuguese  escudos  when 
he  returns  This  heipe  to  keep  the  Portuguese 
coffers  weii  supplied  with  South  African 
sterling  TTie  whole  system  la  worth  millions 
per  year  to  the  Portuguese 

H^uus  Dr  Mondlane  how  can  the 
Portuguese  pretend  that  they  wish  to  avoid 
esta bustling  a  system  of  apartheid  while 
Mozambique  labor  is  ronrributing  to  the 
m.ilntenance  of  the  South  African  economy' 
MoNOu*NE  They  only  try  to  tell  foreigners 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  establsh  apartheid. 
They  know  better  than  to  try  to  tell  us  that, 
since  they  know  that  we  know  that  apartheid 
exists 

What  tj)ey  have  said  to  many  of  us  Is  that 
the  South  African  racial  problem  Is  reaKv 
due  to  j?rTlng  the  African  population  too 
much  education,  thus  making  control  over 
them  more  difficult  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  some  of  us  that  they  do  not  Intend 
to  educate  \c>o  many  Mozambirar..s  since  the 
African  position  must  always  be  that  of  an 
Inferior 

My  wife  Janet  and  I  spoke  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Mu^amblque  In  19flO  He  said  that 
It  was  Portuguese  policy  not  to  discriminate 
and  that  Africans  were  to  be  treated  as 
brothers  He  admitted,  though  that  discrimi- 
nation existed  and  that  my  people  were 
treated  very  badly  He  con.3ldered  hlm.self  'o 
be  in  the  wing  of  the  Portuguese  government 
favoring  a  change  In  the  policy,  but  he  said. 
Realtlstlcally.  we  can't  change  this;  It  will 
be  here  for  years  '•  Now  I  say  that  he  was 
dreaming  The  Portuguese  government  can't 
be  there  for  years,  because  the  Africa  of 
today  Is  not  the  Africa  of  his  time 

W*n.zK3Tii.v  Under  what  ctrcims'ances 
do  you  conceive  It  possible  that  the  Portu- 
guese wir.  negotiate'' 

MoNDL.*Nt  Possibly  after  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Lisbon — meaning  the  death  of 
Salazar  We  might  have  a  new  government 
which  would  not  carry  out  all  these  policies, 
but  we  do  not  expect  It 

W*LLMisTEiN  Would  thls  ncw  government 
come  about  without  an  internal  revolution  In 
Portugal'  Wlthm  the  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  might  some  other  man  be  willing 
to  negotiate' 

MoNOLA.vi  No.  r  think  that  the  death  of 
Salazar  would  mean  an  Internal  revolution 
in  Portugal 

W*i.inisTi:iN  Could  the  revolution  gain 
p<iwer ' 

McNDHNE    They  might 
W\i.iE«.tTi:i.N      Under   what   circumstances 
would  they  negotiate^ 

MuNDHNr  By  seeing  realistically  that  they 
can't  win 

W^LLEH.sTEiN  Would  they  then  have  to 
concede  inrlependence'' 

MoNDHNE  Yes.  they  would  have  to  or  we 
would  not  talk 

WM.i.«iisTKtN  Would  there  be  discussion 
•  bout  some  sort  of  Portuguese  Common- 
wealth In  Africa'' 

MoNDLANF     No    There  Is  no  basis  for  It 
W»n.«RsT«iN     What  argument  could  they 
use    back    home    to    Justify    granting    Inde- 
pendence' 

Mi-iNDi.ANE  They  would  be  under  pressure 
back  honj?  to  let  us  go.  since  young  Portu- 
guese men  are  dving  In  the  African  colonies. 
Wallsrstcin  Would  this,  then,  be  a  mili- 
tary victcry  or  the  result  of  public  opinion 
bacfc  nome.  aa  well  as  world  opinion'' 


tioHtnLAin  Both.  Algeria  U  a  good  ex- 
ample There  It  was  a  complex  of  Internal 
opinion,  and  pressures  within  Prance,  and 
the  Inability  of  the  Prench  army  to  defeat 
the  liberation  movement,  which  forced  de 
OauUe  to  negotiate 

W»LLER.snii>i  Why  Isn't  that  combination 
of  pressures  working  In  Rhodesia? 

MoNOLANE  Because  the  main  eye  of  re- 
slstanc-e  is  not  In  Britain,  but  is  within 
Rhodesia  The  only  point  of  comparison 
would  be  If  you  asked  "Do  you  expect  a 
white  settler  government  to  develop  In  Mo- 
zambique''" 

WALLxasTEiN     Do  you'' 
MoNDLANE     No    Plrst.  the  p>opulatlon  pro- 
portion   Is   extremely   in   our   favor.   Second. 
there  ta  not  a   white  settler  government  In 
Mozambique  as  there  la  In  Rhodesia 

W»LtJta«TxiN  What  Is  the  Impact  of  the 
present  Rhodeslan  crisis  on  the  Portuguese 
in  Mozambique'' 

MoNDLANE  I'm  sure  that  they  are  pleased 
with  the  success  of  Ian  Smith  He  supports 
the  position  Portugal  maintains 

Walierstein    Win  the  Rhodeslan  crisis  be 
a  setback  to  your  struggle  In  Mozambique'' 
.MtiNDLANX      Yes.    unless    the    nationalists 
take  direct  action 

Wallerstein  What  are  the  prospects,  as 
far  as  you  can  see.  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  getting  Involved? 

MoNOLANE  It  Is  possible,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  I  can  say.  though,  that 
the  Rhodeslan  nationalists  can  get  support 
from  us  if  they  want  It 

Hn).sos  How  would  you  describe  the  ide- 
ology' of  Prellmo'' 

MoNDLANE  Our  Ideology  Is  Independence. 
We  are  righting  for  freedom,  democracy,  and 
m.ijor'.ty  government  In  Mozambique  In  this 
Ideology  we  have  been  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  achieve  Uidepwndence.  we  flrst  ap- 
proached the  Portuguese  to  negotiate  and 
they  refused  We  then  appealed  to  world 
..pinion  U)  push  Portugal  Into  negotiation, 
and  wor;d  opinion  has  not  been  successful. 
This  left  us  with  the  third  alternative,  mili- 
tary action.  In  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

We  need  supp«jrt,  and  we  get  most  of  it 
from  Africa  However  since  .African  states 
do  not  produce  many  weapons,  we  must  seek 
this  material  support  outside  of  Africa  If 
the  West  won't  give  It  to  us.  the  communists 
will. 

WALLEKaTEiN  Do  you  get  any  significant 
aid  from  the  West  In  any  form^ 

MONDLANE  None.  In  terms  of  equipment. 
although  we  do  get  some  medical  and  edu- 
cational aid.  particularly  from  Scandinavian 
countries 

We  prefer  to  get  our  aid.  however,  from 
everybody,  everywhere  We  have  no  special 
choice. 

Hudson  Aren't  you  afraid  that  if  you  get 
help  from  the  communist  countries,  the  US. 
will  call  your  insurgency  communist  and. 
therefore  will  not  support  you  ' 

MoNDLANE  We  don't  really  care  what  the 
.Americans  think  of  us  .No  American  has 
given  ua  any  equipment  we  need  for  our 
struggle  It  would  be  ridiculous  If  we  shivered 
In  fear  that  the  United  States  would  call 
us  communist  when  the  only  countries  will- 
ing to  give  us  military  asi,lstance  are  the 
communist  countries 

Harris  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
here  that  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  an 
Inaurgent  movement  .ippears  these  days  to 
be  sufflclent  for  the  United  States  to  claim 
that  it  Ls  communist -Inspired  and  .supported 
oy  Peking  and  Moscow,  even  when  no  arms 
have  been  supplied  If  I  were  running  a 
revolutionary  movement  and  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  being  called  a  communist  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  I  Uxik  arms  from  Moscow 
or  Peking,  I  would  take  the  arms,  .since  I 
would  be  called  communist  anyway  We  i  the 
US  I  are  -supprejsinK  every  liberal,  revolu- 
tionary movement  throughout  the  w.  rid  as 
.1    m.itter    of    policy 

MONDLANE     Beyond    this,    we    In    Mozam- 


bique feel  no  special  obligation  to  be  any 
more  sensitive  to  the  feeling  of  United  States 
citizens  concerning  our  struggle  than  we  are 
toward  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  or  any. 
body. 

Hpdson  Are  you  asking  for  help  In  the 
United  States,  and  what  reaction  are  you 
getting' 

MoNDLANE  We  are  getting  a  negative  re- 
sponse In  the  United  States,  even  for  edu- 
cational help  Our  educational  program  in 
Dar  es  Salaam  was  started  with  a  grant  from 
the  Pord  Foundation,  but  after  the  Portu- 
guese yelled  "foul."  the  Pord  Poundatlon 
withdrew  It  Is  still  Impossible  to  get  help 
from  foundations  or  private  groups. 

Harris:  You  might  add  that  the  Portu- 
guese threatened  the  Pord  Company  and  that 
the  Pord  Company  then  reacted  on  the  Pord 
Poundatlon. 

MONDLANE :  And  the  Pord  Poundatlon 
promised  the  Portuguese  that  It  will  never 
consider  giving  any  aid  to  educational  pro- 
grams In  their  colonies  without  their 
approval 

HtiDsoN  Do  you  have  proof  of  this? 
MONDLANE  Yes.  It  was  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  year.  Many  letters  of  protest  were 
written  both  to  the  Pord  Poundatlon  and  to 
newspapers  by  myself  and  many  private  citi- 
zens In  the  United  States.  Including  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  but  the 
Poundatlon  never  said  "boo." 

I  have  many  friends  In  the  United  States. 
individual  friends,  but  they  are  not  people 
who  can  afford  to  finance  and  equip  an 
army  like  ours. 

Wallerstein-  Do  you  see  this  war  In  Mo- 
zambique as  a  short  war  or  a  long   war'' 

MoNDLAN'?  It  win  be  a  long  war  because 
we  must  force  the  Portugueoe  Into  talking 
or  gettlfg  out 

HnnsoN:  Are  you  looking  for  advisers'' 
MONDLANE :  No.  We  train  our  people  now 
ourselves.  Originally  Algeria  helped  The 
president  of  Algeria.  Houarl  Boumedlene.  di- 
rected the  training  of  our  ofHcers.  who  now 
train  our  soldiers  In  Mozambique.  We  train 
In  Moziimblque.  not  In  Tanzania,  as  some 
think 

Wallerstein:  What  percentage  of  the  ter- 
ritory Is  under  your  control? 
MoNDLANE     About   one-flfth. 
Wallerstein:    What    does    It    mean    whrn 
you   say    It   Is   under   your  control?   Do   you 
mean  there  are  no  Portuguese  troops  there 
MoNDLANE     No.   !t  means  that  the  Portu- 
guese army  Ls  confined  to  specific  points  and 
the  roads  are  not   usable  by  them.  Supplies 
have  to  be  brought  In  by  air. 

Wallerstein:  This  Is  near  the  northern 
border'' 

MONDLANE  About  500  miles  deep,  iuid  wp 
are  pushing  steadily  south  TTiere  Is  politi- 
cal action  throughout  the  country,  but  the 
military  action  has  to  be  more  confined  ..t 
first  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
the  equipment  Militarily,  we  must  proceed 
point  by  point  until  the  war  Is  won 

Wallerstein  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  the  support  you  get  from  neighboring 
African  countries 

MoNDLANE    No.  I  csnnot. 
Hudson     Is  your  war  following  the  guer- 
rilla war  patterns  advocated  by  such  guer- 
rilla experts  as  Che  Guevara.  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  General  Vo  Nyugen  Glap? 

MoNDLANE  Yes.  to  the  extent  that  they 
attempted  to  develop  universal  principles  of 
action  and,  in  a  sense,  made  guerrilla  war 
scientific.  However,  every  such  war  has  to 
be  adapted  to  Its  particular  environment, 
and  so  we  are  adding  our  own  techniques 
to  these  principles  based  on  our  own  ex- 
perience In  Mozambique. 

GoNz«  Do  you  have  a  military  commander 
for  Prellmo? 

MoNDLANE  No.  We  have  a  secretary  of  de- 
fense You  see.  we  work  as  a  team  We  have 
a  secretary  of  defense  Just  as  we  have  a 
secretary  for  education  and  a  secretary  for 
social  welfare    Each  of  these  secretaries  re- 
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porta  to  me.  and  I,  In  turn,  report  to  the 
central  committee. 

Httdson:  What  should  be  American  policy 
toward  Prellmo?  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
you  Americans  think  on  this. 

Gonze:  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
specific  American  policy  toward  Moeambtque. 
What  seems  to  be  at  stake  la  U.S.  policy 
toward  Portugal. 

It  Is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  one  can 
talk  to  desk  officers  at  the  State  Department 
and  find  enlightenment,  understanding,  and 
abundant  Information,  and  then  go  to  an- 
other bureau  and  find  the  most  abysmal 
Ignorance  and  medieval  kind  of  thinking. 
For  example,  one  finds  that  UJ8.  policy  Is 
dominated  by  concern  about  Portugal's  stra- 
tegic role  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  But  It 
gets  even  more  petty  than  that. 

About  five  years  ago,  American  policy  was 
generally  sympathetic  toward  the  movement 
for  liberation  In  southern  Africa.  But  about 
two  years  ago  the  American  lease  for  an 
air  base  In  the  Azores  expired  and  a  new  one 
was  to  be  negotiated.  It  became  evident  that 
In  exchange  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
base,  the  U.S.  agreed  not  to  push  Its  policy 
for  liberation  In  Angola.  As  a  result,  the  State 
Department  has  put  on  continual  pressure 
to  prevent  as  many  student  exiles  from  Por- 
tuguese territories  coming  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  tried  to  prevent  them  from 
making  too  much  of  a  show  or  making  too 
many  speeches,  so  as  not  to  anger  the 
Portuguese. 

So.  I  do  not  think  that  the  U.S.  has  any 
real  p>ollcy  toward  these  countries. 

Harris:  I  believe  that  American  policy  Is 
a  national  disgrace  which  exists  by  virtue 
of  the  colossal  Ignorance  of  the  AJnerican 
people  concerning  affairs  in  Portugal  and 
southern  Africa.  The  U.S.  Is  supporting  In 
Portugal  a  dictatorial  regime  which  main- 
tains the  Portuguese  In  perhaps  the  most 
backward  condition  of  any  people  in  Europe, 
and  yet  the  U.S.  continues  to  support  Portu- 
:^al  in  Its  attempt  to  provide  so-called  civil- 
ization to  the  African  territory. 

Hudson:  It's  really  not  an  either -or  prop- 
osition, Is  It?  The  United  States  Is  not  giving 
weapons  to  the  Mozambique  Liberation  front, 
nor  Is  It  giving  weapons  to  Portugal  through 
NATO. 

MONDLANE :  Well,  that  is  precisely  It.  It  is 
,in  clther-or  proposition,  and  the  U.S.  Is  sup- 
p>ortlng  Portugal. 

Harris:  Dr.  Mondlane's  men  are  now  flght- 

:ng    Portuguese    who    have    been    equlpiied 

either  directly  or  Indirectly  through  Amerl- 

an  NATO  support,  and  the  American  people 

don't  know  this. 

MONDLANE :  And  there  are  leaders  and  mlU- 
'.iry  commanders  who  are  trained  In  NATO 
counter-Insurgency  techniques  In  the  United 
.stales. 

Hudson;  But  they  are  not  actually  getting 
.much  equipment,  are  they? 

MONDLANE :  They  used  American  planes  In 
Angola  and  Guinea,  but  this  caused  quite  a 
.stir  and  NATO  Insisted  that  Portugal  with- 
draw these  planes.  Other  equipment  from 
:he  U.S.  Is  used.  I'm  sure. 

GoNzx:  We  have  In  our  office  fragments  of 
napalm  shells  and  casings  of  napalm  bombs 
which  were  made  In  the  U.S.  and  used  In 
Angola  by  the  Portuguese. 

Walltrstein  :  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  arms  we  give  Portugal  reach  the  colonies 
directly,  the  arms  we  give  will  make  It  possi- 
ble to  release  other  arms,  made  by  somebody 
else,  which  can  reach  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
So  this  detective  game,  though  It  may  be  fun. 
Is  not  to  the  point.  If  we  give  arms  to  Portu- 
gal we  are.  by  definition,  aiding  its  fight  In 
Mozambique. 

MoNDLANE :  The  position  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
Security  Council  a  few  weeks  ago  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  A  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  African  states  'was  watered  down 


as  much  as  possible  by  the  U.S.  and  when  the 
vote  came,  the  U.S.  abstained.  Later,  I  was 
told  by  reliable  sources  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  had  been  told  either  to  water  It 
down  or  veto  It.  So  even  African  leaders 
friendly  to  the  United  States  have  no  choice 
but  to  conclude  that  the  United  States  Is 
pro- Portuguese. 

U.S.  diplomats  help  to  convince  the  Mo- 
zamblcans  that  Americans  are  pro-Portu- 
guese. For  Instance,  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Portugal,  Admiral  Anderson,  makes  public 
statements  every  chance  he  geta^ supporting 
Portilguese  power  In  Africa. 

HXTDSON :  Do  you  have  any  Idea  hbw  long 
the  war  will  take — one  year,  five  yeares.ten 
years? 

MONDLANE :  We  cannot  predict.  It  dei>ends 
on  so  many  complex  factors.  We  might  ven- 
ture a  guess,  were  we  fighting  Portugal  alone, 
but  'With  the  support  she  Is  getting  from  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
predict.  We  wouldnt  be  surprised  eventually 
to  see  European  and  American  "advisers" 
coming  to  work  with  the  Portuguese.  I 
wouldn't  even  rule  out  another  'Vietnam  sit- 
uation in  Mozambique.  But  our  people  are 
ready  for  any  eventuality.  Since  we  have 
waited  450  years,  another  10  or  20  years  does 
not  seem  too  long  to  get  what  Is  our  right. 

Harris:  Although  I'm  not  a  political  scien- 
tist by  profession,  I  nevertheless  feel  en- 
titled, as  an  American  citizen  who  has  lived 
In  Mozambique  and  knows  Dr.  Mondlane 
and  what  he  stands  for,  to  point  out  that 
the  American  State  Department  has  missed 
a  great  opportunity  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  genuinely  multiracial  and  democratic 
form  of  government  in  southern  Africa. 
There  Is  every  moral  reason  and  every  prac- 
tical possibility  for  the  United  States  to 
lend  Its  assistance,  not  to  Portugal  and  to 
the  dictatorship  which  controls  the  Portu- 
guese people,  but  to  this  movement  In  south- 
ern Africa  which  promises  to  put  an  end 
to  the  vicious  apartheid  system  and  the 
tyranny  which  we  theoretically  condemn. 
Instead  of  lending  our  support  to  this  move- 
ment to  build  up  the  forces  of  democracy, 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  repress  it. 

As  Is  well  known,  Dr.  Mondlane.  who  holds 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, who  Is  on  leave  from  an  American  uni- 
versity (Syracuse)  and  who  is  married  to  an 
American  woman,  was,  In  the  beginning,  ex- 
tremely friendly  toward  the  stated  goals  of 
American  democracy.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  there  Is  any  remnant  left  In  his  heart 
of  the  friendship  which  he  once  felt  for  the 
American  people.  He  would  be  a  remarkable 
f>er8on  If  he  maintained  the  admiration  that 
he  once  had  concerning  the  potentiality  of 
the  American  system. 
Hi7D80n:  Is  that  right? 

Mondlane:  His  point  was  well  made.  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  govern- 
ment toward  my  p)eople  who  are  now  dying. 
If  I  were  to  continue  to  admire  the  United 
States  for  Its  democratic  ideals  the  way  I 
used  to.  I  would  have  to  be  mentally  de- 
ranged. We  Judge  a  government  by  Its  ac- 
tions. The  actions  of  the  U.S.  government 
concerning  the  Portuguese  question  are.  at 
best,  dubious. 

Hudson  :  Given  our  traditions  you  expected 
more  .  .  . 

Mondlane:  More  understanding,  more 
support  and  more  outright  opposition  to 
Portuguese  colonialism. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  U.S.  wants  to 
save  In  Portugal.  I  go  to  Europe  quite  often 
and  the  question  I  hear  Is.  "Why  don't  the 
Americans  save  themselves?"  Europeans 
don't  need  your  protection  In  this  sense.  Why 
should  you  allow  Portugal,  a  fascist  govern- 
ment, to  sit  on  us  In  Mozambique  when  the 
Portuguese  don't  have  any  special  affection 
for  your  system  of  government?  Portugal  Is 
a  fascist  state  that  Is  against  the  Ideals  In 
which  Americans  say  they  believe. 


A  Portttcttese  Comment  on  Dr.  Mondlane's 
iNTERvnrw 
(The  Portuguese  Embassy  to  the  United 
States,  in  response  to  an  tnrifafion  by  War' 
Peace  Report,  made  the  following  comments 
on  the  interiHew  loith  Dr.  Mondlane:  t 

The  population  of  Mozambique  is  near 
6,500,000,  not  7.000,000.  and  the  number  of 
Inhabitants  of  European  descent  is  well  over 
150.000.  not  100,000.  It  Is  untrue  to  allege 
that  literacy  Is  a  necessary  qualification  lor 
voting.  The  legal  requirements  are:  ai  If. 
being  of  age,  the  person  can  read  and  write 
Portuguese,  or,  b)  if  unable  to  read  and  write, 
he  contributes  to  the  state  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  100  escudos  ($3.50).  yearly,  In  payment 
of  property  tax,  industrial  tax.  professional 
tax  or  tax  on  use  of  capital. 

Although  Mozambique  still  suffers  from  a 
high  percentage  of  Illiteracy,  as  do  all  other 
African  territories  south  of  the  Sahara,  the 
percentage  Is  much  lower  than  the  95  per 
cent  Dr.  Mondlane  Indicated.  As  of  December. 
1964.  988,949  children  and  many  adults  were 
.attending  the  state,  private  and  missionary 
primary  schools  of  Mozambique,  446,299  In 
mission  schools) — which  means  16  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  (excluding  the  ones 
attending  the  schools  on  the  secondary,  tech- 
nical and  university  levels  i .  This  percentage 
Is  higher  than  In  most  African  states. 

Dr.  Mondlane  states  that  "the  Portuguese 
government  says  there  Is  no  discrimination 
but  practices  discrimination,  anyway."  TTils 
Is  utterly  false  and  all  the  visitors  to  Mozam- 
bique (thousands  of  them  every  yean   know 
this.  An  example:  Nampula.  a  district  capital. 
and  Mozambique's  most  modern  city,  has  a 
black  mayor,  although   the  majority  of  the 
urban  population  Is  white.  A  British  Labor 
M.P.,  Mr.  Ron  Ledger,  after  .\  visit  to  Mozam- 
bique, wrote  In  the  London  Evening  Standard 
(Sept.  21,  1964)  :  "There  was  no  race  discrim- 
ination.  I    was   surprised    and    pleased    with 
what  I  saw  and  I  am  glad  I  captured  It  on 
film — anyone  who  Is  interested  can  see  it." 
About  the  migratory  labor  from  Mozambi- 
que  to  the   South   African   mines,   which   Is 
strictly  voluntary.  Dr.  Mondlane  again  makes 
untrue  statements,  to  wit:    a)    It  Is  untrue 
that  the  Portuguese  government  receives  "six 
dollars  per  head"  for  every  migrant  worker. 
The  worker  merely  pays  a  small  tax  for  as- 
sistance,   unemployment   compensation    and 
social  services  which  are  rendered  to  him  by 
Portuguese  supported  agencies  in  his  zone  of 
work,   b)    it   Is  untrue   that   the   Portuguese 
government  collects  for  Itself  the  tir&t  four 
months'  pay  of  the  laborer,  or  any  fraction 
thereof.   It  is  true  that  50   per  cent  of  the 
worker's    wages    are    withheld    and    paid    in 
escudos:    this   Insures,   flrst.   the   support   of 
the  worker's  family,  secondly,  savings  for  the 
worker  when  he  returns  home.  The  correct- 
ness and   desirability   of   this   practice   have 
never   been   questioned,   least   of   all   by   the 
workers'  families.  Even  so,  some  of  the  work- 
ers return  to  Mozambique  loaded  with  useless 
and  expensive  articles  sold  to  them  h>  mer- 
chants and  unscrupulous  pushers  always  to 
be  found  around  mining  camps    The  Report 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization    la 
specialized   agency   of   the   United   Nations), 
after  an  exclusive  survey  tn  loco  has  this  to 
say: 

Par.  745— "The  Commission  finds  th.it  the 
recruitment  of  labor  in  Mozambique  for 
South  Africa  is  based  on  the  economic  attrac- 
tion of  employment  In  South  Africa  and  the 
element  of  .social  status  which  having  been 
so  employed  confers,  and  that  there  Is  no 
element  of  compulsion  under  Porfuguese 
Jurisdiction  and  no  element  of  fraud  in  such 
recruitment:  It  also  finds  the  operations  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labor  .■Association 
which  it  Inspected  to  be  both  efficient  and 
humane." 

The  I.L.O.  report  Is  available  at  the  U.N 
The  new  agreement  of  1964  between  the  Por- 
tuguese and  South  African  governments  im- 
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proved  »tUl  more  the  worlclng  conditlonii  and 
aaalstance  to  the  Mozambique  migrant  work- 
ers 

Dt  Vfondlane  claims  that  for  many  years 
he  has  beer,  oarrylr.i?  on  his  flght  aga:n«t 
"Portuguese  colonialism  "  It  la  curious  to 
note  that  on  his  last  visit  to  Lourengo  Mar- 
ques m  '.9fll  J'lst  before  he  decided  tcj  lead 
an  an tl- Portuguese  group,  he  spoke  over  Mo- 
iamblque  Radio,  i  oluntarily,  if  course,  and 
warmly  praised  the  Portuguese  administra- 
tion, the  progress,  and  multiracial  society  of 
hU  native  land 

Speaking  of  material  support.  Dr  Mondlane 
says.  If  the  West  won  c  give  It  to  us.  the 
communists  will  "  Clarification  please  the 
cnmmunl.sts  have  supported  Frelimo  from 
the  very  beginning  Money,  instructors  on 
terrorist  warfare  and  weapons  to  Frelimo 
have  alwnys  come  and  are  still  comln»{  from 
such  states  Since  November.  1964  the  Por- 
t'i<'ie»e  security  forces  In  northern  Mozam- 
blrjue  have  captured  en  jugh  war  material, 
prisoners  »nd  other  evidence  to  prove  this. 
In  a  statement  to  the  Journalist.  Malcolm 
Payne,  published  In  the  Doilv  Colonist,  of 
Victoria  BC.  Canada  (Oct  22  1965i  Dr 
Mondlane  revealed  that  the  Prelimo  weapon* 
came  mustiy  frum  "China.  Russia.  Czecho- 
sWvakia  And  Indonesia  " 

He  a^«e.  claims  that  his  terroist  training 
campa  are  IrLslde  Muzamblque  This  again  Is 
untrue  Such  camps  are  In  Tanzanl.i  the 
main  base  at  Bagaxnoye.  two  more  at  Moahl 
and  fClzlzu.  another  camp  at  Mgawlmi.  and 
stli;  two  more  at  Tanga  and  Kongwi  He  also 
claima  that  one-fifth"  of  Mozambique  la 
under  Prelimo  control  This  la  a  ridiculous 
claim  and  Dr  Mondlane  knows  It  Please 
name  a  single  town  of  any  lmp<jrt<ince  port, 
airfield  means  of  communication,  or  area, 
under  Frelimo  control  If  his  terrorist  organi- 
zation controls  one-rlfth  of  Mozamblqua 
iwh.ich,  would  Tiean  SO. 540  square  miles. 
nearly  the  area  of  the  large  state  of  Washing- 
ton .  why  13  Dr  Mondlane  residing  at  Dar  es 
Salaam'  He  claims  further  that  his  forcea" 
have  penetrated  "Hve  hundred  mllea"  Inside 
Mc^omblque  territory  This  .igaln  Is  plainly 
preposterous  But,  as  the  hlt-and-nan  actlona 
by  Preilmo  terrorists  have  occurred  and  atlU 
are  K-currlng  In  poinds  bordering  Tanzania.  It 
is  conceivable  that  Dr  Mondlane  la  c<junttng 
the  five  hundred  miles  from  his  palatial  homo 
at  Dares  Sa.aam  'Tanzania)  to  the  Mc^zam- 
bique  border,  across  Tanzanlan  territory 

Unfortunatyely,  the  limitations  of  space  for 
our  comments  will  not  permit  us  to  take, 
point  by  p«'i.'it,  the  extensive  pnsnounce- 
ments  of  the  interview  Inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Mondlane  was  touring  "his  cuuntry  on  a  prop- 
aganda tnp,  trying  to  raise  funds  and  rally 
support  for  hla  terrorist  'Tganlzatlon  Pre- 
limo, one  I'annot  be  too  surprised  at  his  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts,  with  the  heavy  anti- 
Portuguese  slant,  and  his  exaggerations  In 
'he  last  few  years  either  at  the  U  N  forum  or 
n  propaganda  'unketa  throughout  'he  wr.'rld 
extremist  leaders  of  all  ^orts  have  indulged  In 
that  kind  oi  *alk  against  anything  ur  anyone 
who  stand.s  for  law  and  order 

What  Is  .iiuch  more  shocklni^'  'han  Dr 
Mondlane'3  pronouncements  is  the  utterances 
of  stime  of  the  Interviewers."  particularly 
Prof  Marva  Harris,  for  many  years  a  fancy 
champion  of  any  anti-Portuguese  cause  that 
might  have  come  along,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  knew  what  he  was  t.ilklng  about. 
In  regard  to  the  presen-  situation  In  the 
Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces,  he  does  not 
know  what  he  Is  talking  about  iis  for  the 
commiinist-orlented  nature  of  siibverslve 
movements,  such  as  Prelimo.  he  undoubtedly 
does  know  His  statement  beginning — "I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  here  "  and 

ending.  We  (the  US  >  are  suppreualiii;  every 
liberal  revolutionary  movement  through  jut 
the  world  as  a  matter  of  policy  " — clearly 
defines  where  he  stands 


EXCEUPT    PlOM    "BLt7M»IIINT    FO«    CoWrUCT" 
ON     THl     MoeAMBlqlTV    F»ONT 

One  cannot  Infer  from  this  dlvorsltlcatlon. 
however  that  the  C^immunlala  are  experi- 
menting Ui  determine  the  beat  way  to  con- 
quer the  fastest  From  personal  observation 
I  ,ini  Inclined  to  believe  it  much  more  likely 
that  they  were  for-ed  to  ivdapt  to  sltuatlona 
created  when  hot-headed  lermrlata  launched 
the  fighting   prematurely 

Consider  for  instance,  the  evolution  of 
battle  in  those  4,000-udd  square  mllea  of 
northeaatern  Mi^i/.ambtque  now  claimed  aa 
seethed"  by  the  F'^ente  Liberadazim  Moram- 
btc/uc  ( Preilmo  1  forcea  from  the  Tanzan- 
lan  frontier  to  the  Lurlo  River  In  the  south. 
Their  use  of  the  word  secure"  is  more  than 
a  little  dubious  Rebel  tr<K)pa,  captained  by 
-Algerian,  Cuban  .ind  occasional  .\merlcan 
Black  Nationalist  offlceni.  and  encadred  by  a 
few  elite  regular  troops  from  Ethiopia.  Kenya. 
and  Tanzania,  conquered  and  held,  no  mat- 
ter how  briefly,  some  of  the  more  strategic 
heights,  by  Portugal  a  own  admission.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  still  rebels  in  the  area — 
In  strong  poeluons.  Uto  But  the  nonchalance 
of  Portugtiese  paratnxipers  and  their  black 
Mozambique  Rifles  circulating  In  the  area^ 
even  with  me,  a  foreign  visitor,  to  protect — ■ 
totally  belies  the  insurgents'  claim  to  hold 
a  *)lld  front 

N. )t  that  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  their 
tribal  .lilies  are  careless  Quite  the  contrary. 
They  know  that  their  real  strength  lies  In  the 
elasticity  (II  their  superb  defen.ses,  now  vlr- 
tvially  a  reflex,  which  '•.•  flute  h,ui  resulted 
In  the  capture  of  several  thousands  of  pris- 
oners, including  the  man  generally  credited 
with  tiring  the  first  shot  that  triggered  the 
Frelimo  fighting  prematurely  He  is  Lucaa 
Fernandez,  -urrently  one  of  more  than  2.000 
terri>rlst  prisoners  In  a  detention  camp  In 
southern    Mozambique 

Fernandez,  a  leader  uid  self-appointed 
secretary  of  the  Mozambecano  African  Na- 
tional Union  (MANTJi,  was  credited  early  in 
the  resistance  planning  with  the  recruitment 
of  more  than  1,000  volunteers  At  the  Mme — 
1963  this  was  considered  to  be  an  excellent 
showing,  even  If  the  recruits  had  virtually  no 
weapons  The  showing,  in  fact,  was  enough 
for  Fernandez  to  believe  he  was  entitled  to 
membership  In  the  Prellmo's  Party  Council 
ur  steering  committee,  then  headed  by  Ade- 
lln<(  Gwambe  and  Urla  Slmango  .'Uid  lo- 
cated in  Tanzania  The  rivalry  between  these 
two  men.  however,  was  so  bitter  that  their 
Red  Chinese  sponsors  relieved  both  luid 
called  in  a  compromise  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  movement.  He  was  Ekl- 
uardo  Mondlane  a  native  of  Mozambique, 
who  was  taken  dlre'.'tly  from  hla  poet  aa 
Professor  of  .-Kfrlcan  Studies  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity (  Mondlane  was  killed  by  a  time 
bomb  in  Dar  es  Salaam  on  February  3.  1969.) 
Not  only  did  this  move  leave  Fernandez 
out  In  the  cold,  but  It  angered  him  suffi- 
ciently to  goad  him  Into  planning  and  exe- 
cuting a  coup  of  his  own.  one  he  liopea  and 
believed  would  compel  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  recognize  his  worth  to  the  move- 
ment Picking  up  .1  truckload  of  weapons, 
which  he  told  his  Chinese  sptjnsors  were  to 
be  used  in  a  weapons  familiarization  course, 
and  ammunition  Irom  Soviet  recruiters  who 
were  Interested  In  gaining  influence  In  the 
activist  MANU.  he  went  to  Muc'la  where  he 
organized  a  team  of  terrorists  With  them  he 
worked  his  way  across-country,  the  Portu- 
guese say  warnlrii^  the  Meconda  and  .\n- 
gonla  tribesmen  to  keep  their  ears  open 
because   "the   black  man   will   rise   ' 

The  authorities  reacted  quickly,  but  not 
fa-st  enough  to  prevent  Fernandez  from 
reaching  Vila  Cabral  near  the  Malawi  border. 
There,  on  September  25.  1964.  he  picked  for 
his  target  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  district.  Father  Daniel,  a  Jesuit  priest 
and  medical  misslonarv.  whose  real  last  name 


la  lost  in  the  dusty  archives  of  the  Catholic 
Church  All  that  Is  known  about  him.  just  a 
little  more  than  four  years  later.  Is  that  he 
was  Dutch  and  "rather  old."  Characterlstl- 
lally,  the  methodical  Fernandez  organized 
a  mammoth  demonstration,  knowing  full  well 
that  as  soon  aa  the  prleat  heard  of  it.  he 
would  also  appear — If  only  to  debate 

Fernandez  reportedly  toyed  with  the  debate 
until  the  priest  turned  to  the  assembled 
tribesmen  and  told  them  all  to  go  home  Wit- 
nessea  say  Fernandez'  four  shots  hit  the 
priest  in  the  neck,  the  back,  the  chest  and 
the  abdomen  He  then  leaped  from  the 
podium  he  had  set  up  for  himself  and 
stabbed  the  dying  priest  a  total  of  33  times 

The  audience  was  thunderstruck— too 
frightened  to  flee,  t(X>  confused  to  react 
and  too  shocked  to  do  anything  but  stand 
and  stare  Fernandez  had  made  his  marl: 
Stooping  to  pick  up  the  frail  priest's  body, 
he  held  It  out-  "See,"  he  shouted  to  the 
crowd,  "I  have  killed  a  white  man!  I  am  not 
afraid'  I  shall  lead  you  on  to  other  victories 
like  this  until  all  of  Mozambique  belongs  to 
'he  black  man'"  He  and  his  fellow  terrorists, 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  walked  away  In  the 
stunned  silence  that  followed.  Portuguese 
.secret  police  soon  traced  them  to  Dar-es- 
Salaatn— inviolate  sanctuary,  from  which 
they  could  be  neither  extradited  nor 
abducted 

This  flrst  shot  triggered  an  Increasingly 
vicious  war  The  Portuguese  reacted  swiftly. 
deploying  defensive  troops  So  too  did  the 
Red  Chinese  and  their  Soviet  collaborators 
.Apparently,  however,  the  Communists  de- 
termined to  dump  Fernandez,  and  they 
duped  him  Into  leading  another  expedition 
Into  Mozambique,  Insiders  today  say  he  be- 
lieved he  was  opening  an  African  counterpart 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  Fernandez'  Ho 
Trail"  was  to  lead  from  the  Tanzanlan  fron- 
tier southward  some  750  miles  to  the  Re- 
public of  .Stiuth  .Africa — right  acro-^s  the 
heart  of  Mozambique  Inevitably  Fernandez 
was  captured,  .some  say  on  Information  re- 
ceived The  date  was  .April  12.  1965 

One  learns  with  no  little  surprise  that 
even  In  a  war  as  vicious  as  this  one.  the 
Portuguese  who  abolished  the  death  penaltv 
in  1810.  have  not  relnvofced  It  for  guerrillas. 
Even  though  the  matter  has  received  con- 
siderable thought,  executions  are  still 
banned  Fernandez  therefore  wound  up  in  \ 
detention  camp  near  Louren<;o  Marques,  the 
capital.  I  interviewed  him  there  In  :\  room  of 
his  choosing  He  demonstrated  all  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  schizophrenia,  talking  on  the 
one  hand  quite  freely  of  his  day-long  prayers 
for  the  priest,  and  on  the  other  of  a  mysteri- 
■  )iis  companion  who  "really  committed  'he 
murder,  "  and  whose  Identity  he  can  readily 
assume.  Breaking  off.  he  will  Invite  the  visi- 
tor to  Inspect  a  crucifix  he  carved  out  of 
■*aste  lumber  and  erected  In  the  prison  yard 
as  a  monument  to  his  victim. 

He  Is  a  readv  talker  and  speaks  more  *h?.:. 
pa,ssatale  English  But  ask  him  any  details 
of  the  crime  'I  didn't  kill  the  priest,"  he 
win  shout.  "Carlos  did!"  Carlos,  a  prison 
doctor  explains.  Is  his  alter  ego.  Pressing  him 
only  precipitates  anger,  and  since  he  is  i 
very  strong,  wiry  man.  despite  his  Imprison- 
ment, one  doesn't  press  too  far.  But  a  pro- 
posed compromise  worked  out  well.  I  asked 
him  what  Carlos  did.  and  down  to  the  last 
detail  I  got  the  full  story,  embellished  pcr- 
hips  a  little  by  piide  when  the  listener  ex- 
pressed any  horror. 

Only  once  during  the  interview  did  Fer- 
nandez drop  the  mask  of  Carlos  to  assume 
a  first  person  role  In  the  murder,  and  that 
w.as  "vhen  he  said.  "I  stopped  soon  after  the 
death  to  wash  the  blood  from  my  clothes 
It  was  drawing  flies."  Aside  from  that 
one  slip.  Fernandez  firmly  Indicated  that  he 
now  believes  himself  to  have  been  merely 
one  of  the  236  eyewitnesses  whose  identical 
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stories  of  the  murder  were  written  In  the 
record.  Tlie  man  will  remain  in  prison  until 
the  day  his  body  dies.  His  mind  Is  already 
gone. 

Tlie  consequences  of  that  cold-blooded 
mvirder.  too.  will  linger.  Despite  the  prema- 
ture triggering  of  the  fighting,  the  Frelimo 
lorces  did  at  one  time  push  as  far  south  as 
the  Lurlo.  but  their  claim  to  holding  some 
4.000  square  miles  today  does  not  hold  up. 
My  own  more  conservative  estimate,  based 
iin  a  personal  survey  and  the  freedom  of 
movement  enjoyed  during  the  look-see, 
might  concede  some  1.800  miles  under  spotty 
control  of  the  guerrillas.  That  Is  somewhat 
more  than  the  1.100  square  miles  admitted 
by  the  Portuguese  as  of  mid-September, 
1968.  And  the  rebels  appear  to  be  vising 
only  some  8.000  to  10,000  spottlly  trained 
forces. 

One  thing  does  appear  certain:  from  the 
frequency  of  their  attacks,  In  bands  of  15  or 
20  sallying  out  of  their  strongholds,  the 
Preilmo  Is  still  far  from  defeated,  "But  we 
feel  that  time  Is  on  our  side."  explained  one 
ofRclal,  a  knowledgeable  sublnspector  of 
Portugal's  security  forces — the  Policia  Inter- 
nacionale  de  Defese  do  Est  ado  (PIDE)  at 
Ijourenijo  Marques,  "The  Prellmo's  slow 
progress  and  heavy  casualties  seem  to  be 
,  ooUng  the  enthusiasm  of  their  backers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tanzanlan  frontier 
j  1  e  ,  the  Chinese  Communlstsl,  and  the  loyal 
blacks  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  are  getting 
iiett^r  organized," 

This  sublnspector  conceded  that  the  Mo- 
r.imbecano  tribesmen  had  been  forced  to  re- 
:i.-x  because  "they  were  In  trouble.  If  they 
iielped  the  terrorists,  they  risked  getting  shot 
bv  our  I  black  1  Rifles,  If  they  didn't,  they 
risked  irettlng  shot  by  the  terrorists.  But  now 
t!ie  balance  appears  to  have  swung  to  our 
-ide  We  arm  the  blacks  when  we  believe  it 
will  do  some  good    To  date,  it  has," 

TTie  frequency  of  the  rebels'  probing  forays 
.icross  the  front  can  be  accurately  charted. 
PIDE  and  other  sources  each  admit  an  aver- 
.'.le  of  about  15  to  20  Incidents  a  month. 
Keeping  tabs  and  neutralizing  these  thrusts, 
li  >wever.  hasn't  yet  strained  what  at  first 
illmpse  seems  to  be  a  rather  skimpy  frontier 
suard  That  guard,  though.  Is  made  up  of 
elite  troops,  all  men  well  versed  In  jungle 
warfare  and  guerrilla  tactics,  familiar  to  the 
point  of  contempt  with  their  immediate  ac- 
tion theaters. 

Now  while  attacks  can  be  and  are  fairly 
freely   discussed    with    an   outside   observer, 

isualty  figures  for  the  enemy,  and  partlcu- 
;  trly  tlie  number  of  prisoners,  are  not.  True, 
prisoner  totals  of  2,000  or  so  in  any  camp  can 
iie  accurately  estimated,  but  it  Is  not  quite  so 
'imple  to  determine  hou)  many  camps  there 
really  are.  One  neutral  Intelligence  source 
;.ild  his  non-African  headquarters  believed 
that  the  Portuguese  alone  were  holding  more 
than  20.000  prisoners.  And  a  recently  cap- 
tured Iron  Curtain  agent  (E^iropean,  not 
.Asi.inl .  interviewed  while  under  house  arrest, 
w.is  even  cloomier  in  his  estimates.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  total  losses  on  all 
fronts  since  .August.  1964.  amounted  to  "at 
least  42.000.  many  of  whom,  of  course,  were 
deserters." 

Prisoners  only  recently  taken  into  custody 
lalmed  that  In  the  15-day  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  their  capture,  they  knew  of 
nine  operations  Involving  a  total  of  perhaps 
slightly  more  than  200  insurgents.  Four  of 
these  cngaeements  were  to  set  booby  traps, 
simple  but  dreadfully  effective  Chinese  land 
mines,  on  the  main  patrol  routes.  These 
iiighly  portable  TNT  charges  are  designed  to 
explode  under  four  pounds  of  pressure.  Sim- 
ple they  may  be,  but  the  terrorist  In  his 
nervousness  Is  sometimes  betrayed  by  them. 
One  occasionally  hears  them  exploding,  both 
night  and  day.  Subsequent  Investigation  In- 
variably shows  that  some  of  the  terrorists 
fail  to  learn  Rule  One  of  the  household 
handyman:  "Don't  paint  yourself  Into  a  cor- 


ner." Quite  often  they  set  so  many  mines 
.  they  step  on  them  themselves. 

A  favorite  trick  of  the  rebels,  however,  Ini- 
tially Inflicted  some  damage  on  the  defend- 
ing forces.  Portuguese  military  men  engaged 
in  neutralizing  these  attacks  admitted  losing 
three  men  in  the  earliest  days  through  sheer 
carelessness.  The  terrorists  had  deliberately 
allowed  themselves  to  be  detected,  and  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  counter-insurgents. 
Lying  in  plain  sight  were  12  or  15  unplanted 
mines.  The  stack  of  black,  hatbox-shaped 
mines  was  tempting  and,  it  transpired,  trig- 
gered to  explode  on  contact.  A  trooper  walked 
over  and  picked  one  up  .  .  .  Three  men  died, 
one  of  them  a  black  Rifleman  who  had 
guessed  the  trap  and   sought  to  prevent  It. 

Surrounded  by  a  pile  of  mines  still  stacked 
In  his  office,  another  PIDE  Inspector,  wait- 
ing for  an  ordnance  man  to  come  in  and 
disarm  them,  cursed  the  "outside  interfer- 
ence" disrupting  Mozambique. 

"If  they'd  leave  our  blacks  alone."  he  said, 
"we  could  improve  their  lot  fifty  times  faster 
than  we  are  doing.  We've  been  working  at 
that  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  jtist 
as  all  other  progressive,  wlilte  governments 
in  Africa  have  been  doing.  Don't  for  a  min- 
ute believe  our  concern  was  motivated  by 
or  because  of  the  guerrillas.  It  is  in  spite  of 
them.  If  the  outside  assistance  now  reach- 
ing the  Prelimo  from  Tanzania  were  to  be 
cut  off  tomorrow,  fighting  would  collapse  in 
a  matter  of  days — if  not  hours,  Tlien  all  we'd 
have  to  contend  with  would  be  the  Meconda 
tribesmen.  They  are  fierce,  proud  and,  up 
to  the  past  few  years,  completely  autono- 
mous by  their  own  wish.  In  this  w^orld,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  Mozambique  can  only  sur- 
vive united. 

"The  outsiders  don't  want  that.  It  pre- 
vents them  from  moving  in  and  Imposing 
a  dictatorship  of  their  own  on  our  people. 
Don't  you  for  a  minute  believe  they  have 
any  intention  of  permitting  any  of  this  'one- 
man,  one-vote'  opposition  once  they  take 
over,  either. 

"Look  at  Cuba!  Did  Fidel  Castro  ever  in 
the  past  almost  ten  years  come  closer  than 
talking  about  it  to  giving  the  guajiro  [peas- 
ant] a  vote?  Okay!  So  Where's  the  world's 
opprobrium  against  Castro?  Where  are  the 
British  frigates  lying  off  the  coast?  They  cut 
us  [the  Portuguese]  off  from  free  trade  •with 
the  world  because  of  suspected  oppression 
In  Rhodesia?  Is  Cuba  blockaded? 

"Admit  It,  Mr.  Brigham,  the  'idealists'  In 
your  country,  in  Britain,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  deprived  you  of  your  reason. 
They  have  seized  control  to  right  an  imag- 
ined wrong  without  so  much  as  an  unbiased 
look  at  the  target  states  of  their  hatred. 
They  have  permitted  themselves,  and  forced 
all  thinking  men,  to  abandon  logic  for  emo- 
tion." 

GUARDING    CABORA    BASSA 

Perhajw  becatise  of  the  slow  inroads  the 
Portuguese,  playing  a  waiting  game,  are  mak- 
ing on  the  northeast  frontier  against  the 
PreUmo,  the  Communists  have  recently  re- 
activated operations  on  what  might  be  called 
the  West  Mozambecano  front  in  the  province 
of  Tete,  where  the  Portuguese  line  all  but 
completely  surrounds  Malawi,  making  it  an 
enclave  of  Mozambique. 

Terrorist  forces  in  this  area  are  largely 
Zamblan-based,  somewhat  better  trained  and 
equipped,  but  still  too  newly  engaged  to  per- 
mit of  any  accurate  assessment.  Tactically, 
their  operations  are  generally  the  lethal  hit- 
run  variety,  with  no  quarter  given  or  asked. 
Casualties  are,  therefore,  consistently  high. 
These  rebels  are  members  of  the  Committee 
for  Revolution  in  Mozambique  (COREMO) 
and  their  effectives  appear  to  specialize  in 
sabotage  of  a  highly  skilled  type. 

Currently  one  of  their  principal  targets 
appears  to  be  the  Mozambecano  hydro-elec- 
tric plant  on  the  Zambesi  River  at  Cabora 
Bassa.  When  completed  that  installation, 
larger  than  Egypt's  Aswan  Dam.  will  deliver 


some  2  million  kilowatts  to  an  800-mile 
powerline  net.  construction  of  which  Is  well 
under  way.  One  can  readily  appreciate  the 
virtually  impossible  task  of  protecting  such  a 
powerline;  intermittent  sabotage,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  deserted  zones,  is  almost  a 
dally  occurrence.  Tlie  Portuguese  are  ineet- 
ing  this  problem  in  a  most  interesting  way. 

Drawing  from  the  ranks  of  war  prisoners 
in  various  detention  camps,  they  have  "re- 
habilitated" hundreds  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  pylons,  armed 
them,  and  sent  them  into  the  region  with 
their  families.  The  PIDE  with  great  satisfac- 
tion reports  the  system  Is  paying  off. 

"You  have  the  tale  of  your  farmer  In  Amer- 
ica." said  Anthony  Vaz.  Sub-Director  of 
PIDE  in  Mozambique  (there  Is  only  one 
PIDE  Director,  and  he  Is  in  Lisbon  1.  "Well, 
this  farmer  trapped  a  raccoon.  I  believe,  that 
was  stealing  grain  from  hUs  barn.  He  was 
irked  because  the  grain  was  for  his  horses. 
When  he  killed  the  animal,  he  skinned  it  and 
made  a  whip  from  Its  hide  When  a  neighbor 
asked  him  why  he  hadn't  Just  thrown  the 
pelt  away,  he  replied:  I'm  going  to  get 
horsepower  out  of  that  grain,  one  way  or  the 
other.' 

"We  Portuguese,  too.  have  to  get  horse- 
power" one  way  or  another  out  of  tlie  swell- 
ing ranks  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  with 
the  threat  hanging  over  Uo  all  the  linie  of  a 
mass  attack  by  all  of  the  black  states  in  the 
north.  And  if  we  just  rounded  up  the  prison- 
ers and  let  them  rot  mentally  and  physically 
right  where  they  are  ,  ,  ,"  well,  we  can 
neither  afford  this,  nor  is  the  Idea  tolerable. 

"Some  day.  the  men  we're  now  meeting  on 
battlegrounds  of  their  chooslnc  will  return 
to  their  homes.  Peace  will  come — it  always 
has  in  the  history  (jf  war  So  we  got  the  idea 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  start  trainlne  our 
enemies  lor  peace.   It  hasn't   failed   us  "yet  " 

Director  Vaz.  of  course,  has  a  number  of 
things  going  for  his  idea.  First,  by  returning 
the  prisoner  to  his  home  or  tribal"  area,  he  is 
sending  back  a  man  under  suspicion.  Had  he 
talked?  Was  that  why  he  was  released? 
Should  the  local  tribesmen  believe  this  str-ry 
of  rehabilitation,  or  should  they  kill  him? 
Did  he  return  as  a  spy? 

It  speaks  well  for  the  PIDE  that  to  date 
not  a  single  attacker  of  one  of  the  rehabili- 
tees has  escaped.  Nor.  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  ex-prisoner  who  was  surprised  work- 
ing with  a  sabotage  team,  has  any  of  the 
released  prisoners  I.tiied  to  repulse  an  attack 
on  the  pylons.  The  one  exception  was  killed 
when  he  tried  to  shoot  his  wav  out  of  the 
trap. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  early  October  of 
1968.  eleven  of  the  ex-prisoner  guarri.s  had 
paid  in  blood  for  their  loyalty  to  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities. Four  of  them'were  lulled.  Two 
of  the  wounded,  questioned  throtti?h  inter- 
preters, grinned  through  their  pain: "What^" 
one  of  them  asked.  "Do  you  for  a  minute 
believe  an  outsider  could  c<DiTie  into  ?'(.?/  valley 
undetected  and  attack  property  I  am  tietend- 
ing?  I've  got  a  family,  you  know.  .And  neigh- 
bors who  are  watching  me  ill  the  time,  wait- 
ing for  me  to  slack  my  responsibilities.  I've 
been  given  a  second  chance.  I'm  going  to 
flght  lor  it!" 

Fight  for  it.  he  had.  He  killed  ihree  of  his 
five  attackers,  captured  ..nother,  though 
grievously  wounded  himself,  and  was  trying 
to  stop  the  villagers  from  beating  the  iifth 
to  death  when  outside  help  arrived. 

The  other,  who  lost  a  foot  to  an  attacker's 
hand  grenade,  managed  to  kill  all  three  of 
the  saboteurs,  A  high-school  graduate  before 
he  Joined  the  terrorists,  he'll  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  the  state — $25  a  month,  not  bad 
by  African  standards.  But  he  was  much  hap- 
pier about  the  "proof  of  his  rehabilitation" 
that  his  act  had  given  the  government.  "Now 
they'll  have  to  believe  me  when  I  say  I'm 
Portuguese!" 
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Prtor  to  this  experiment  with  rehabilita- 
tion troops  (hUtorlcAlly.  first  used  by  the 
BrliUh  In  0«rm»ny  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II)  the  sabotage  activity  on  the  Curemo 
front  had  pinned  down  stj  many  Portuguese 
and  Mozambecano  Riflemen  that  the  Com- 
munists had  enjoyed  an  almost  completely 
free  hand  building  up  supply  routes  across 
the  Chlrundu  plateau  from  Tanzania  to 
Rhodesia  And  under  the  same  diversionary 
umbrella,  the  Communists  had  also  made 
considerable  progress  In  developing  their 
African  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  '  some  400  miles 
long  and  skirting  Moeamblque  a  western 
frontier  with  Rhodesia  to  bring  rebeU  and 
equipment  Into  South  Africa 

Well  marked  on  the  ground  but  fairly  well 
hidden  from  air  reconnaissance  even  durlnif 
the  recent  Intensive  drought,  that  trail  was 
to  be  the  main  route  also  used  by  the  tr  wups 
of  the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
lZA^aJ)  and  Zimbabwe  African  Pe^>ple« 
Union  (ZAPUi  sent  Ui  strike  Intij  eastern 
Rhodesia  Portuguese  forces,  however  are 
now  freed  to  mop  up  both  trails  and  are 
doln^  It 

These  mopplng-up  operations,  moreover 
appear  »o  be  demonstrating  the  effectlvenesa 
of  axTtber  unobtrusive  evolution  in  the 
"White  Souths"  counter-Insurgency  With 
the  quiet  development  of  an  informal  central 
command  for  all  three  countries,  an  inter- 
national and  I  again  I  Informal  radio  net  ha.s 
been  created  for  Instantaneous  communica- 
tions that  earlier  were  often  txjgged  down  for 
days  In  "channels  "  The  trlparUte  arrange- 
ment has  also  permitted  the  free  Interchange 
of  manpower,  information  and  equipment  to 
forestall  Invasions  buUd  reinforcements  and 
step  up  pressure  on  the  rebels'  lines 

As  noted  previously  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  bombing  mn  jn  a  rebel  formation 
fleeing  Into  Tanzania  from  Mocainblque, 
there  has  been  to  date  no  counter  invasion 
of  the  north  Not  that  the  police  and  mllltjT? 
directly  concerned  haven't  wanted  to  coun- 
terattack since  both  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
serve  the  rebels  as  ready  sanctuary  to  which 
they  can  f.ee  regnaup  and  re-equip  and  shift 
the  axis  for  their  next  attack,  always  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  no  one  will  follow 

One  dlp.omat.  from  a  neutral  non-African 
(and  non-European  I  nation,  recalled  what  he 
termed  "the  ultimate  affront"  the  White 
South  had  aullered.  when  ideolonuea  asso- 
ciated with  the  Carnenle  Endowment  f  >r 
International  Peace  compiled  a  170-page  sUiff 
study  including  estimates  af  probable 
casualties  presumably  American  troops  would 
suffer  in  a  nut-so-hypothetlcal  plan  to  invade 
South  Africa  to  end  apartheid 

■  Where  are  the  jutcrlea  from  the  Idealists 
against  that  plan'"  he  asked  'The  point  I 
wish  to  make  ■  he  added  Is  that  even  *t  Its 
stylued  wor'it.  which  It  definitely  Is  nowhere 
near  approaching  the  relationship  between 
the  black  man  and  his  alleged  white  overlords 
la  no  excuae  for  the  current  programs  of 
sanctions  implicit  *nd  explicit  against  these 
powers  m  the  south — as  inybody  could  plain- 
ly determine  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
making  one  unbiased  survey  trip  with  no 
preconceived  notions  .is  to  what  to  eJipect  ' 
Rhodesia's  BSAP  has  been  reinforced  with 
units  of  the  Rhodeslan  African  Rifles  i  white 
ortlcers.  black  troope  i  Portugal's  totally  un- 
segregated  Mc)zamt)ecanos  have  been  rein- 
forced with  some  45  iKX)  elite  rrxips  fr'>m  the 
Metropole  i  Lisbon  i  and  the  Republic  if 
South  Africa  has  loaned  some  300  or  Its 
highly  skilled  Slate  Police  to  the  Joint  ef- 
fort Pretoria's  simple  explanation  for  ita 
contribution  it  wante  to  hold  the  lerrori-st 
operation  as  far  from  South  African  soil  as 
It  can  "The  day  we  have  to  flght  them  "n 
our  soil.  "  explained  General  van  Uf-n  Bergh, 
■  It  will  be  an  entirely  different  kind  'f  war 
one  where  we  will  have  to  drop  the  defensive 
and  strike  hard  on  the  otTenslve  It  will  be  a 
total  war  " 


Prime  Minister  Vorster  recently  warned 
If  we  ever  have  to  strike  t>ack  at  President 
Kaunda  and  the  Zamblans.  we  will  hit  them 
so  hard  where  it  hurts  that  they  will  never 
forget  It  We  may  be  a  small  state,  but  we 
have  a  compact  defensive  force  "  Hla  ref- 
erence Uj  where  it  hurts"  was  presumably 
to  an  all-out  counterattack  into  Zambia. 

Invasion  rumbles  on  both  sides  of  the  ter- 
rorist front  continue  to  echo,  with  some- 
times amazing  slde-etTects  President  Kaunda 
blasted  British  Prlm«  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son and  his  ciiwardly  government  that  re- 
sorts to  dirty  tricks  "  for  Its  refusal  to  release 
to  Zambia  i  on  credit  naturally  i  some  WO 
million  worth  of  British-manufactured  "Ra- 
pier" missiles  Wilson  told  a  HouEe  of  Com- 
mons questioner  It  would  take  two  years  to 
deliver  the  missiles,  that  British  defense 
experts  doubted  Zamblan  soldiery  "possessed 
the  technical  know-how  to  use  them,"  but 
that  the  missiles  could  still  tie  purchased — 
If  Zambia  wanted  to  pay  cash  Wilson  satis- 
fled  his  questioner  further  with  assurance 
that  It  appears  highly  unlikely  that  the 
(white  Afrli-an;  states  will  attack  Zambia"" 
At  last  report.  Kaunda  was  attempting  to 
Induce  the  Chinese  to  move  some  of  their 
missilery  now  protecting  the  southern  ap- 
proaches to  Dar-es-3alaam  (from  Mozam- 
bique! to  the  area  around  his  capital.  Lus- 
aka Infiltrators  indicate  he  has  not  yet  been 
successful 

Paradoxically,  President  Kaunda  recently 
served  notice  (n  tne  guerrillas  now  stationed 
on  his  soil  to  "Plght  or  quit'"  Infiltrators 
slipping  bai'k  across  the  lines  after  Zamblan 
penetrations  rep<jrted  Kaunda.  as  late  as 
mid-October,  had  ordered  the  closing  of  a 
chain  of  "Freedom  Houses"  from  which  the 
OAC"8  Committee  of  Liberation  had  been  di- 
recting the  Insurgency  ellort  Key  personnel 
from  those  local  headquarters  have  appar- 
ently t)een  evacuated  to  Dar-es-8ala«nn  to 
new  ofllces  near  the  Slno-Sovlet  head- 
quarters 

Kaunda  also  cracked  down  on  press  gangs 
operating  throughout  the  mining  areas  In 
Zambia,  looking  for  ""recruits"  for  the  terror- 
ist movement  His  public  statement  was  that 
"while  It  was  deplorable  that  many  ( Zam- 
blans |  had  been  inadvertently  [slc|  impressed 
into  service,  many  others  who  did  not  want 
such  service  were  so  severely  beaten  that 
many  died  " 

Invasion  rumors  brought  an  Invitation 
from  the  Zamblan  government  for  an  on-site 
inspection  by  neutral  newspapermen.  Curi- 
ously enough,  only  Iron  Curtain  newsmen 
app>edred  to  have  succeeded  In  obtaining  visas 
from  Kaunda  s  Vice  President,  Simon  Kap- 
wepwe  Nevertheless,  a  ringer  managed  to 
sneak  in  and  brought  back  a  report: 

1  There  Is  a  network  of  training  and 
transit  camps  within  walking  distance  of  the 
Rhodeslan  frontier, 

2  The  camps  were  set  up  by  ZANTJ  and 
ZAPC  organizers  Both  resistance  groups  have 
now  been  outlawed  by  decree  from  Kaunda. 
though  they  have  a  stay  of  dissolution 
through  late  January — presumably  to  permit 
them  to  conform  to  Kaunda's  order  to  flght 
or  q'Olt. 

3  To  date,  camps  have  been  moved  con- 
stantly apparently  to  spare  Zambia  Interna- 
tional emburrasament. 

4  .Activities  of  troope  In  thfse  camps  were 
directed  by  a  Slno-Sovlet  staff  operating  In 
Lusaka  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Zam- 
blan Foreign  Office 

3  Bv  Kapwepwe's  own  admission,  Zambia's 
attitude  to  date  toward  these  camps  bad  been 
one  of  blind  permissiveness  He  Is  reported 
to  have  commented  on  the  Kaunda  "flght  or 
quit "  order  that  the  black  resistance  move- 
ment can't  delay  much  longer  because  the 
White  Souths  defensive  measures  are  "be- 
coming perfected" 

K<ipwepwe  himself  however,  Ls  a  bit  of  an 
opportunist  Inflltralors  repeatedly  tell  of  the 
Vice  President's  pep  talks  at  terrorist  training 


camps  Making  no  bones  about  It,  he  was 
quoted  many  times  as  teUlng  the  recruits. 
"The  day  U  coming  .  .  .  when  you  shall  lol- 
low  my  leadership  to  complete  victory  over 
the  white  man."  A  rabid  pro-Peking  Commu- 
nist, Kapwepwe  has  somehow  managed  -.o 
keep  his  political  skirts  clean  by  avoiding  a 
direct  confrontation  with  Zamblan  regular 
troope  These  are  encadred  by  British-trained 
and  hence  presumably  antl-Communlst  offl- 
cers — a  by-product  of  Zambia's  recent  inde- 
pendence 

Prisoners  captured  on  the  Rhodeslan  fr  nt 
often  spoke  with  awe  of  those  Zamblan  regu- 
lars and  specifically  of  their  ruthlessnei*  ;:; 
those  rare  confrontations  with  the  rebels  .:i 
tr.ilning  "  Prom  the  tenor  and  context  f 
such  interviews  however.  It  might  Justlfi;ib:v 
be  Inferred  that  since  January  1968  K.ip- 
wepwe's  .idvisors  have  misled  the  Vice  Pr>s;- 
dent  into  believing  that  the  time  Is  near  •  :. 
begin  testlnti;  the  regulars'  loyalty  to  'he 
President  IX  so.  It  may  produce  some  Inter- 
esting results  Kapwepwe  at  this  Junct^ire 
even  with  all  his  determination  to  "kill  i!T 
the  whites. '"  could  scarcely  survive  wit!u>ut 
the  help  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Few 
outside  Kapwepwe's  Immediate  circle  believe 
the  Communists  would  be  foolish  enough  •  > 
commit  their  forces  In  an  internecine 
struggle 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Tanzania  where, 
whatever  his  other  sympathies.  President 
Nyerere  sees  to  it  that  hla  regular  army  forces 
are  hand-picked  and  get  the  cream  of  -.lie 
Communist  weapons  entering  his  couirrv 
He  carefully  nurtures  a  two-faced  Intlmiuv 
with  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese 
Does  he  hope  he  can  play  them  off.  .ne 
against  the  other"'  Many  8mall-na;:():] 
strong-men  have  entertained  that  hojje.  e.en 
though  history  to  date  suggests  It  Is  lUuscrv 
In  Nyereres  case  the  hope  would  seem  futile 
given  the  unity  of  purpose  the  fwo  Com- 
munist giants  have  maintained  in  -he 
African  theater 

The  Free  World  would  do  well  to  note  that 
unity  of  purpose  In  Africa.  And  the  mere  i.u t 
that  the  Communist  pressure  Is  maintained. 
II.  spite  of  continuing  reverses,  may  be  read 
as  an  augury  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Joint 
determination. 

The  so-called  White  South,  most  directly 
and  immediately  concerned  because  of  prox- 
imity, of  course,  recognizes  this  contlnuine 
pressure  N<jnetheless  It  has  been  able,  thanks 
to  successes  to  date,  to  relax  many  of  the 
onetime  )ppressivelv  restrictive  meaourco  ,t 
was  forced  to  apply  Clifford  W.  Dup 'in, 
OfBcer  .Administering  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia  -  an  office  roughly  equivalent  ;o 
that  of  Governor-General  under  he 
British  deplored  the  necessity  for  such  ;aAs. 
however  lemporary 

"When  the  controversial  Section  48-A 
(inai  of  the  Law  and  Order  ( Maintenance  i 
Act  was  legislated  In  1963.  black  men.  women 
and  children  were  Innocent  victims  of  an 
Increasing  terror.  TTie  casualties  mostly  re- 
sulted from  fire  bombs  callously  tossed  into 
highly  flammable  grass-thatched  huts  The 
resulting  oonflagratlons  often  wiped  out  en- 
tire black  villages,  not  only  near  the  present 
front  lines  but  far  Into  the  Interior  ""  (Guer- 
rillas and  their  leaders  captured  after  t\ich 
attacks  freely  admitted  that  their  sole  Intent 
was  to  sow  terrorism  to  forestall  future  re- 
sistance i  "The  only  offense  of  the  victims 
was  that,  being  black,  they  did  not  espouse 
the  terrorists"  cause. 

"'Enactment  of  Section  48  made  It  ii  ni.'.n- 
datory  hanging  offense  for  a  man  to  enter 
Rj.odesU  bearing  weapons  of  war  Enforce- 
ment of  that  law  so  dramatically  -stopped 
those  firebombings  that  this  October  'lie 
law"3  mandatory  capital  punishment  pr  vi- 
sions were  rep>ealed.  A  Justice  will  now  mete 
out  the  death  penalty  only  on  the  evlden  e 
It  Is  only  f&lr  to  add.  however,  that  not  a 
single  terrorist  among  the  several  hanped. 
after    apprehension    under    Section    48.    was 
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executed  for  being  a  terrorist.  Every  one  of 
them  toent  to  the  aoaffold  for  common  law 
murder." 

The  same  can  be  s&ld  of  South  Africa, 
where  the  death  penalty  has  only  been  in- 
voked where  acts  of  terrtorism  have  cost 
human  lives. 

Talking  to  prisoners  at  all  stages  of  deten- 
tion, from  inunedlate  capture  to  those 
already  Jailed  for  a  long  time,  one  encoun- 
ters emotions  ranging  from  conviction  that 
the  tide  has  turned  to  fear  that  It  hasn't 
and  won't  until  the  Communists  are  cor- 
nered and  evicted  from  Africa.  Then  white 
and  black  can  get  on  with  the  Job  of  build- 
ing started  Immediately  after  World  War  II 
when  the  world  awoke  to  the  concept  of  the 
developing  nation, 

PoHTnoxmsE  Atkica 
Portugal  Is  taking  sensible  precautions  to 
protect  her  multi-racial  citizenry  In  both  her 
east  and  west  overseas  provinces.  In  Mozam- 
bique, on  the  east  coast,  desperadoes  began 
fighting  In  the  Jungles;  by  coincidence  very 
close  to  the  Tanganylkan  border.  But  the 
Portuguese  have  put  fifty  thousand  troopw 
into  the  area  to  demonstrate  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  would  like  to  get  their 
hands  on  Eduardo  C.  Mondlane.  who  report- 
edly has  left  his  hideout  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  to  lead  the  Jungle 
games  in  person.  He  studied  his  trade  at  a 
number  of  prominent  American  vocational 
institutes,  ranging  from  Oberlin  to  H&rvard, 
Hiid  took  his  apprenticeship  in  Ralph 
Bunche's  ofBce  at  the  UN  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, Mondlane.  who  recently  taught  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  is  a  Peace  Corps  Instructor 
when  not  leading  Communist  terrorists. 


I  Prom  American  Opinion,  June  1968) 

Fkom   Africa 

( By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

Studente  of  World  War  in  with  their  at- 
tention riveted  on  Vietnam  and  the  Pueblo 
incident  might  well  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  African  sector  of  the  conflict  where 
significant  gains  have  been  made  by  the 
Communist  enemy. 

There  is  first  the  continuing  and  devastat- 
ing civil  vmr  In  Nigeria  where  the  successes 
ol  the  Federals  over  the  Blafran  rebels  have 
been  largely  made  possible  by  massive  aid 
from  Moscow  in  the  form  of  arms  and  air- 
craft. Of  course,  since  the  Lagos  government 
has  no  pilots  capable  of  flying  the  Soviet 
phones,  the  Kremlin  has  graciously  sent  an 
ample  supply  of  those  too.  With  the  death 
toll  already  at  thirty  tho-usand,  or  more  than 
the  total  U.S.  deaths  In  Vietnam,  It  con- 
tinues to  mount  dally  as  Soviet  bombers 
destroy  cities,  churches,  and  hospltailB,  in  the 
absence  of  any  worthwhile  military  targets. 
Tne  British  military  aid  to  Lagos  has  also 
been  substantial,  but  nothing  approaching 
the  Russian  help  which  came  from  the  begin- 
ning after  urgent  appeals. 

Thanks  to  this  foreign  military  aid,  the 
Federal  forces  have  demolished  Blafra's  great 
trading  city  of  Onltsha — where  a  $1.4  mil- 
lion market  Is  now  a  scorched  skeleton  of 
twisted  girders,  the  $17  million  bridge  across 
the  mighty  Niger  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
p  pulatlon  of  160.000  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  1,000,  without  water,  electricity  or  food, 
except  that  supplied  by  the  victorious  Fed- 
eral forces  of  General  Yakubu  Oowon. 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  appealed 
for  peace  In  Nigeria  In  a  Joint  statement  say- 
ing they  "unite  In  one  voice  in  most  urgent 
appeal  to  both  contesting  parties  for  an  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  armed  hostilities  In  this 
.'.ad  conflict  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace  by  honorable  negotiations  In 
the  highest  African  tradition."  Neither  of 
'hpse  august  bodies,  of  course,  has  ever  ap- 
ix>aled  to  the  Algerian  dictatorship  for  the 
rc'ease  of  the  kidnaped  and  imprisoned  Molse 


Tshombe;  nor  to  anyone  In  behalf  of  the 
half  million  Christians  and  pagans  chased  out 
of  southern  Sudan  by  the  Khartoum  pwlltl- 
cl&ns  beefed  up  by  Soviet  arms  (nothing  can 
be  done  about  the  half  million  already 
slaughtered  there  in  the  civil  war  which  has 
been  going  on  since  1956) ;  nor  have  they  ap- 
pealed on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  hapless 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  have  been  raped, 
robbed,  tortured,  and  killed  by  the  brave 
forces  of  Dr,  Hastings  Banda,  dictator  of 
Malawi. 

Only  the  much-maligned  Portuguese  and 
the  French  have  helped  supply  arms  to  the 
Blafrans,  though  the  Dutch  (with  their  usual 
eye  to  commerce)  have  run  several  freighters 
through  the  blockade.  The  United  States  has 
aided  neither  side  but  has  recognized  all  sorts 
of  virtue  In  the  case  of  Lagos.  In  return  It 
has  been  dally  denounced  by  the  Moscow- 
leaning  Nigerians, 

President  Tubman,  of  one-Party  Liberia, 
and  Emperor  Halle  Selassie,  the  daddy  of  all 
African  dictators — who  co-chalred  the  Nige- 
rian peace  mission  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity — have  been  distressingly  In- 
effective as  the  genocide  against  the  talented 
and  progressive  Ibo  people  of  Blaf  ra  has  pro- 
gressed. But,  as  a  sort  of  farcical  note.  It  was 
announced  In  mid-March  that  a  month  hence 
the  big  brass  of  the  Negro  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Africa  would  emplane  for  Lagos 
to  offer  their  good  ofllces  in  bringing  about 
Nigerian  peace  (something  they  can't  main- 
tain in  their  "ghettos"  at  home!).  The  dele- 
gates were  to  be  Roy  Wllklns  of  the 
N.AJ^.C.P.;  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban 
League;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  President  of  the 
Sleeping  Car  Porters:  and.  Dr,  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  nonviolent  agitator.  With  King 
now  gathered  to  his  fathers,  the  trip  may  be 
postponed  with  no  loss  to  anybody  except 
the  airplane  companies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  is  zealously 
prosecuting  Its  plans  for  conquering  Africa, 
thereby  enriching  Its  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  and  denying  same  to  the  capitalist 
world.  The  Rhodeslan  war  Is  being  stepped 
up  with  Increasing  attacks  across  the  Zam- 
bezlan  border  by  guerrillas  trained  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  military  experts  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  arms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  two  thousand  of  these 
guerrillas  in  Tanzania  and  Zambia,  although 
the  veracious  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  de- 
nies they  are  being  trained  In  his  country. 
This  is  affirmed  by  James  R.  D.  Chikerema, 
Lusaka- based  Vice  President  of  the  Zim- 
babwe African  Peoples  Union,  and  the  Dar  es 
Salaam-based  Oliver  Tambo,  who  heads  the 
African  National  Congress  forces  In  Tan- 
zania. But,  only  the  Incredibly  naive  believe 
them.  Both  ojjerate  up-to-date  headquarters 
from  which  they  direct  the  movement  of 
their  Communist  guerrillas  across  the  Rho- 
deslan and  Moziimblque  borders. 

The  multi-racial  Rhodeslan  army  has  re- 
pulsed the  several  murder  teams  sent  across 
the  Zambezi,  but  its  officers  admit  that  the 
guerrillas  are  highly  trained  and  well 
equipped.  That  figures,  since  their  leaders 
were  instructed  in  Russia  and  China,  "with 
the  rank-and-file  being  drilled  in  Tanzania 
and  Zambia — and  the  whole  tribe  carrying 
Russian-  and  Chinese-made  rockets  and 
rocket-launchers.  Since  each  guerrilla  gets  a 
$70.50  handout  when  he  starts  out  on  a  mis- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  Messrs.  Chikerema 
and  Tambo  are  handling  a  lot  of  money  from 
the  Liberation  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  (which  gets  Its  from 
the  Soviet  Union) , 

Parked  over  in  Kinshasa  and  also  backed 
by  the  O.A.U.  Is  Communist  Holden  Roberto, 
author  of  the  March  15.  1961  atrocities  in 
Angola,  with  his  forces  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Angola;  across  the  Congo 
River  in  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the  old  French 
Congo,  is  quartered  the  People's  Movement 
for  the  Liberation  of  Angola,  headed  by  the 
Communist  Angolan  intellectual.  Dr.  Neto. 


Roberto  has  the  nod  and  cash  from  the 
O.A.U. ,  but  Neto's  funds  come  directly  from 
the  Red  bosses. 

The  other  prong  of  the  Red  pincers  on 
Southern  Africa  is  directed  by  Eduardo 
Mondlane,  President  of  the  Mozambique  Ub- 
eratlonlst  group  called  FRESjIMO.  which  Is 
quartered  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  A  Mozambique 
mulatto,  married  to  an  American  girl  from 
the  Midwest,  and  formerly  Professor  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  Dr.  Mondlane  was  originally 
bankrolled  by  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
supfKjrted  his  "Bchool"  on  the  outskirts  of 
Dar  es  Salaam.  His  outfit  is  now  financed  by 
the  O.A,U.'8  Liberation  Committee  and  is 
credited  with  having  eight  thotisand  guer- 
rillas training  inside  Mozambique  and  an 
equal  number  in  Tanzania.  The  65,000-man 
Portuguese  Army  Is  holding  Its  own  and  the 
rebels  are  making  no  advance. 

The  strategy  Is  to  Invade  Rhodesia,  An- 
gola, Botswana,  and  Mozambique,  and  to 
encircle  South  Africa,  the  real  goal.  With 
South  Africa's  wealth  In  capital  and  natural 
resources,  and  South  West  Africa's  diamond 
bonanza,  the  Communists  figure  they  would 
have  It  made  The  only  obstacle  to  world  con- 
quest would  then  be  the  United  Slates 

[From  American  Opinion,  April  19691 

Portugal:     Enjoying    the    Last    Lavch    in 

Africa 

(  By  George  Schuyler ) 

Fifty  years  before  their  erstwhile  protege, 
Chirstopher  Columbus,  "discovered"'  .America, 
the  Portuguese  established  their  presence  In 
West  Africa:  and,  at  the  turn  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  they  were  a  terror  to  the  Asiatic 
bosses  along  the  East  African  littoral  who  had 
for  half  a  mlUenlum  been  exploiting  and 
selling  the  natives. 

Today,  after  weathering  five  centuries  of 
competition,  envy,  warfare,  and  denslon  of 
.Africa"s  poverty,  ignorance,  weakxiess.  and 
ineptitude,  the  much-maligned  Portuguese 
are  rapidly  approaching  Easy  Street  there.  In 
the  early  centuries  (like  everybody  else)  they 
eked  out  a  living  and  maintained  their  Afri- 
can presence  by  selling  the  most  readiiv 
available  product:  slaves.  Now  they  are  the 
first  coffee  exporter  In  Africa  (the  third 
largest  In  the  world  i ,  and  a  major  marketer 
of  diamonds.  They  have  some  of  the  largest 
hydroelectric  schemes  In  Africa,  tremendous 
mineral  resources,  gushing  oil  wells,  and  an 
African  territory  a  third  the  size  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Third  World  since  its  emergence  has 
evil-wished  the  Portuguese  empire,  deni- 
grated it.  maligned  it.  conspired  against  it 
In  the  United  Nations,  invaded  it  with  guer- 
rilla mercenaries  bankrolled  Indirectly  by  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  Communists,  and  mo- 
bilized the  vast  propaganda  machine  of  thie 
"Liberal"  West  against  it.  The  Portuguese 
have  endured  the  psychological  and  military 
attacks,  tolerated  the  defection  and  treason 
of  their  N.A.T.O.  partners,  rolled  with  the 
Juridical  punches  of  the  black  conspirators 
in  the  U.N.,  and  are  today  living  higher  on 
the  hog  than  all  of  their  Third  World  de- 
tractors. 

The  politico-military  lineup  against  Portu- 
guese Africa  has  been  formidable.  Communist 
Holden  Roberto's  People's  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola  launched  the  Initial 
attack  from  the  new  Congo  Republic  eight 
years  ago,  hitting  northern  Angola  on  March 
fifteenth.  The  Initial  slaughter  was  terrlflc, 
an  orgy  of  butchery  and  mutilation  unprec- 
edented this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
using  the  innovation  of  sawmills  in  disF>cs- 
Ing  of  victims.  The  latter  were  not  only  white 
but  colored  farmers.  A  month  later  when 
your  correspondent  was  in  Luanda  and 
toured  the  affec'-ed  area.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
the  impoverished  refugees.  They  were  of  .>!1 
colors,  rich  and  poor. 
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Aa  soon  oa  Oulnea'g  Sekou  Tovire  cele- 
brated hl§  independence  by  giving  Khrush- 
chev his  first  fix>thoId  In  Africa,  and  the 
brlUlant  Gommunlsta  supplied  quantities  of 
tankB,  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  snow  shovels, 
the  African  Independence  Party  of  Portu- 
guese Guinea  and  Cape  Verde  wag  born. 
Portuguese  Oulnea,  sandwiched  between 
Senegal  and  Oulnea.  seemed  particularly  vul- 
nerable The  Initial  surprise  atta/'k  swept  a 
large  area  of  country,  and  the  Communists 
were  Jubilant,  predicting  early  ousting  and 
■>r  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese  It  didn't 
happen 

Three  years  later  the  Mozambique  Libera- 
tion Front  was  formed  by  the  ex-Syracuse 
University  professor,  Eduard. .  Mondlane — 
we;;-olled  with  contributions  from  the  elite 
of  the  American  Left  Eduardo  set  up  head- 
quarters in  Dar-es-Salaam  at  a  .school" 
for  M  >zamblque  refugees"  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation—  where  the  curriculum 
consl.sted  of  criurses  In  revolution  and  irier- 
rllla  warfare  The  warriors  are  generally  un- 
der the  Afro-Asian  People's  Stilldarlty  Orga- 
nization I  A  A  P  S  O  I  headquartered  in  Cairo 
and  dominated  by  the  minions  of  Mao  Arms 
for  the  g\JerrllUs  are  delivered  through  Zan- 
zibar and  training  and  leadership  are  sup- 
plied toy  Chinese  ofScers  No  doubt  their  help 
wUI  Ja*.  needed  as  MondUne  opened  a  pack- 
age containing  a  bomb  early  this  year  and 
disappeared  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
world  benefactor,  but  Eduardo  Mondlane 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers — via  a  vac- 
uum cleaner 

The  Red  terrorist*  maintain  two  staging 
areas  In  Zambia,  where  Kenneth  Kaunda.  the 
"pacifist."  is  President  Several  heavy  In- 
filtrations have  been  made  through  the  Zam- 
bezi valley  of  Rh.xleela  and  the  Caprlvl 
^trip  of  South-West  Africa  These  have  been 
regularly  attended  by  disaster  It  will  be 
noted  that  occupancy  of  the  Caprlvl  Strip 
would  threaten  southern  Angola  as  well  as 
Botjrwana.  and  hence  Rhodesia. 

But  the  Portuguese  were  not  born  yester- 
day, and  they  hive  known  Africa  and  the 
Africans  Intimately,  for  Ave  hundred  years 
Where  ycunger  and  more  cruel  Imperialists 
Imposed  white  ra.ism  on  the  conquered 
blacks  and  insulted  them  with  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  particularly  offended 
people  of  position  and  education,  the 
Portuguese  pronounced  and  practiced  Inter- 
raclallsm  from  the  Fifteenth  Century.  So 
after  Roberto's  and  Mondlane's  failure  to 
penetrate  Angola  and  Mozambique,  the 
Portuguese  redoubled  their  social  work  In 
border  areas,  put  up  model  villages  to  re- 
place those  bombed  during  the  warfare, 
bought  off  venal  rebel  leaders,  and  soon  had 
things  back  to  normal  All  can  vote,  schools 
have  been  2re;itly  increased,  and  universi- 
ties have  been  established 

So,  while  racism  soars  everywhere  else  In 
the  continent.  It  declines  toward  nadir  In 
Portuguese  Africa  This  reporter  has  traveled 
Hve  thousand  miles  In  the  twu  big  depart- 
ments and  If  there  had  been  any  manifes- 
tations of  racism,  he  would  have  detected  It. 
Today,  those  who  evil-wlshed  Portugal 
are  grinding  their  molars  to  the  quick  over 
her  new  African  prosperity  Offshore  dis- 
coveries, spouting  wells,  and  a  busy  reSnery 
in  Angola's  Cablnda  area  are  now  producing 
20.000  to  25.000  barrels  dally  This  sulphur- 
free  oil  win  be  Increasingly  in  <reat  demand 
as  delivery  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  grows 
more  uncertain  because  of  pt>Iltic8  Pt'xIuc- 
tlon  will  be  150  000  barrels  dally  by  1970.  As 
Robert  F  Ward  of  Cablnda  Gulf  says  "This 
represents  one  of  the  major  growth  areas  lu 
the  corporation"  No  wonder  Texaco  is  trying 
to  get  In  on  the  action 

Diamonds  totaling  I  268.140  45  carats 
showed  an  annual  Increase  of  9  7  percent. 
Geologists  report  that  the  Caaslnga  district 
In  southern  Angola  U  so  rich  In  top  grade 
Iron  ore  iwlth  reserves  of  123  million  tons) 
that   it    bid*   fair    to    becoming   one   of   the 


world's  major  producing  areas.  The  Benguela 
fishing  industry  la  one  of  the  world's  blgge«t. 

At  Cabora-Bassa  on  the  Zambezi  In  Mo- 
zambique a  huge  dam  Is  being  built  which 
will  eetabllah  a  hydrographlc  baaln  covering 
an  area  of  1.300.000  kilometers — a  bigger 
project  than  Aswan  The  Cunena  River  proj- 
ect along  Angola's  South-Weat  African 
b<irder  la  almoet  equally  promising  with 
possibilities  of  settling  500  000  Inhabitants, 
thanks  to  Irrigation  and  giant  power  Labor 
Is  sharing  in  this  new  proaperlty.  with  Im- 
proved housing  and  plentiful  food  Valka- 
wagfn.^  (dubbed  'Hitler's  Revenge"  In  Por- 
tuguese Africa  I  scamper  all  over  the  place, 
and  all  major  C  S.  automobile  companies 
have  agencies 

With  proaperlty  busting  out  all  over,  and 
the  highest  .\frlcan  wage  rates  out«lde  South 
Africa  and  the  copper  dlstxlcts.  long-aligned 
Portugal   Is    having    the   last   laugh 


GREEK    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneoiLs  matter.' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  Western  Europe  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  agonies  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple who  were  striving  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  four  centuries  of  Turkish  oppres- 
sion. 

The  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  a 
people  fraucht  with  such  historical 
meaning  thrilled  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  through  the  heart  of  Europe. 
And  a  young  English  poet  was  moved 
to  'Ante 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  .sea, 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 

Lord    Byron 

The  Greeks  are-  an  ancient  people, 
makers  of  myths  and  philosophies,  te- 
nacious in  their  individualism,  devoted  in 
their  love  of  freedom. 

Today  is  Greek  Independence  Day  It 
celebrates  the  14Hth  year  since  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  broke  out  on 
March  25,  18J1  On  that  date.  Bishop 
Germanos  hoi.sted  the  flag  of  rebellion 
in  the  village  of  Kalavrj'ta.  jjVnd  this  is 
the  official  beginning?  of  the  revolt,  al- 
though numerous  other  revolts  had 
erupted  in  Greek  settlements  tiiroughout 
the  Bajkans. 

Tlie  19th-century  British  historian, 
Arciiibald  Alison,  wrote  movingly  of  the 
condition  of  tiie  Greeks  at  the  tune  the 
rebellion  liegan: 

Although  the  Greeks  had  for  four  cen- 
turies groaned  under  the  dominion  ol  the 
Ottomans,  and  the  lieel  of  conquest  had  per- 
haps crushed  them  with  more  severity  than 
any  other  nation  in  Europe,  yet  they  hiui 
preserved  the  elements  of  nationality,  and 
kept  alive  the  seeds  of  resurrection  more  en- 
tirely  than  any   other  people 

.Amidst  all  the  .seventies  of  Turkish  rule 
they  had  retained  the  great  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  nationality,  their  country,  their  lan- 
1,'uage.  their  religion  As  long  as  a  nation  pre- 
serves these,  no  matter  how  long  the  chains 
of  servitude  may  have  hung  about  it.  the 
means  of  ultimate  salvation  are  not  lost,  the 
elements  of  future  Independence  exist 

The  very  severity  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  the 
arroijance  of  their  Turkish  m.isters,  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  religion,  manners,  laws, 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  had 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  the  sub- 


jugated people,  and  prevent  that  amalgama- 
tion with  their  oppressors  which,  though  ;t 
often  softens  the  severity  of  conquest,  doe-  so 
only  by  preventing  its  chains  from  being  ever 
thrown  off  They  had  lost  all— all  but  the 
sense  of  oppression  and  the  desire  of  venge- 
ance 

This  passage  has  relevance  for  us 
today  It  should  be  read  and  re-read  by 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  p.sy- 
chology  of  rebellion  in  Czechoslovakia 
currently,  in  Hungary  in  1956.  and  m 
subject  states  eve r>- where. 

The  Greeks  of  1821  numbered  but  two 
million  in  their  mountain  strongholds  of 
.southern  Greece  They  dared  to  face  an 
Ottoman  Empire  of  30  million  people. 
Tlie  five  million  Greeks  scattered  in  the 
Balkans  and  along  the  Black  Sea  were 
of  some  help  but  more  often  they  were 
victimized  by  their  vulnerability  and 
slaughtered  by  the  thousands. 

At  last,  the  Greeks  prevailed,  de.'^pite 
quarrels  among  themselves.  With  help 
from  the  great  powers,  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  peace  was  achieved  in  1828. 
And  there  was  a  Greece  again. 

Alison  wrote: 

The  newly-mstructed  Greeks  found  to 
their  astonishment  that  they  were  the  lie- 
scendants  of  a  people.  Inhabited  a  country, 
and  .spoke  a  language  celebrated  Ijeyond 
any  other  In  the  literature  of  western  Evi- 
rope.  and  from  the  genius  of  which  nearly 
the  whole  illumination  of  the  world  iiad 
sprung. 

Tlie  image  of  the  ancient  freedom.  •!-,« 
triumphs  of  ancient  art,  the  glories  of  an- 
cient warfare  which  had  come  down  to  them 
In  their  own  country  only  through  the  dark 
and  uncertain  streams  of  tradition,  now 
stixjd  cleiarly  revealed  In  the  works  of  their 
own  ancestors,  written  In  their  own  toneue, 
and  preserved  with  pious  care  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West. 

Thus  modem  Greece  was  bom  in  the 
revolution  of  1821.  Its  result  was  a  frac- 
tion of  what  are  today's  boundaries.  .M 
the  beginning  in  1828.  there  was  only 
Pcloponnesos.  a  small  corridor  of  the 
mainland  around  Athens,  and  a  few  of 
the  Aegean  islands. 

For  more  than  a  century.  Greece  pur- 
s'ued  her  dream  and  her  destiny,  redeem- 
ing' her  lost  children.  In  1864.  she  ac- 
qiui-ed  the  Seven  Islands  of  the  leanian 
Sea:  in  1881,  Thessaly;  in  1912.  Crete: 
hi  1913.  portions  of  Macedonia  and  Epius. 
the  islands  of  Samos.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
others  m  the  north  Aesc-an.  At  last,  in 
1348.  she  redeemed  the  final  islands  oJ 
the  AeKean,  the  group  lying  between 
Crete  and  Turkey,  knowTi  as  the  Dodec- 
anese. 

Only  Cyprus  remains,  and  this  helps 
explain  the  emotions  behind  the  cry  for 
Enosis  which  agitated  Greece  and  Cypnis 
in  the  1950's.  One  other  dream,  the  re- 
taking of  the  ancient  center  of  the 
Greek  empire  of  Byzantium.  Constanti- 
nople, was  shattered  in  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish War  of  1921-22. 

Greece,  now  a  nation  of  8  million 
people,  was  a  faithful  ally  in  World  War 
II.  Indeed,  its  undermanned  forces  gave 
the  Allies  their  first  victorj-  in  1940  by 
throwing  back  the  Italian  invasion. 

Following  the  German  defeat,  a 
wounded  Greece  endured  a  bitter  civil 
war  which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  a 
new  totalitarianism. 
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The  United  States,  with  Its  Trximan 
doctrine  aid,  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
success  of  pro-West  democratic  Greece. 

We  have  been  intimately  involved  In 
Greece  ever  since.  American  action  or  in- 
action has  a  critical  impact  on  Greek 
political  affairs. 

In  this  context,  it  must  be  with  some 
sadness  that  we  observe  Greek  independ- 
ence day  today,  for  Greek  freedom  has 
been  smothered  by  a  military  dictator- 
ship. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  what  we  would 
like  to  see  in  Greece.  This  is  particularly 
pertinent  now  that  a  new  administra- 
tion is  in  office  in  Washington  and,  pre- 
sumably, a  review  of  past  policies  is  being 
made. 

I  believe  a  fair  answer,  acceptable  to 
\mencan  liberals  and  conservatives,  and 
to  Greek  liberals  and  conservatives,  is 
that  we  would  like  to  see  a  Greece  that  is 
free.  pro-West,  prosperous,  with  an  inde- 
pendent parliament,  basic  constitutional 
freedoms,  a  viable  political  system  with 
two  non-Communist  political  parties — 
one  liberal  and  one  conservative  and  an 
annual  economic  growth  rate  of  6  to  8 
percent.  Does  this  seem  too  much  to  ask? 
Well,  it's  almost  exactly  what  existed  in 
1965  prior  to  the  blimdering  dismissal  of 
Prune  Minister  George  Papandreou  by 
King  Constantine, 

This  blunder  precipitated  a  long  po- 
litical crisis  which  culminated  in  a  coup 
by  a  group  of  obscure  colonels  in  April 
1967,  Unfortunately,  the  American  Em- 
bassy was  a  party  to  the  political  blim- 
ders  which  created  the  atmosphere  of  the 
coup,  though  not  a  party  to  the  coup 
Itself. 

I  think  the  United  States  should  now 
express  with  greater  emphasis  its  sup- 
port for  a  "national  government."  made 
■jp  of  leaders  of  liberal  and  conservative 
political  parties.  This  could,  if  estab- 
lished, .serve  as  a  transitional  govern- 
ment until  genuine  elections  were  held. 

The  Papadopoulos  junta  government 
IS  a  dead-end  i:overnment.  unable  to 
solve  Greece's  problems,  uninspiring  to 
a  sullen  Greek  people,  and  uncommitted 
to  genuine  elections  which  would  topple 
It  from  power.  Accordingly,  a  U.S.  policy 
which  supports  the  junta  is  a  dead-end 
policy.  We  ignore  at  our  peril  the  long- 
term  dangers  of  such  support  and  its 
crippling  effect  on  those  very  elements 
\n  Greece  who  engineered  Greece's  post- 
'.var  economic  and  political  recovery. 

I  i>elieve  we  must  not  discount  the  im- 
portance of  America's  moral  leadership 
and  moral  responsibility.  We  must  believe 
in  our  own  democratic  principles  and 
their  almost  universal  appeal  abroad.  If 
vre  a.ssert  these  principles,  then  vdth  By- 
ron we.  too.  can  say: 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

.■\nd  Marathon  lookB  on  the  sea; 
.^nd  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 


RELEASE  OP  FLOOD  CONTROL 
FUNDS 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  storms  and  flooding 
in  California  have  made  clear  the  neces- 
sity of  flood  control  and  drainage  proj- 
ects. Further,  huge  sections  of  the  United 
States  face  one  of  the  most  serious  flood 
threats  in  history  this  spring. 

My  county,  Santa  Clara,  escaped  by 
but  a  narrow  margin  disastrous  flooding 
earlier  this  year.  Even  so,  the  southern 
end  of  the  county  had  many  acres  of  rich 
farmland  flooded  by  waters  from  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Llagas  Creeks. 

Flood  control  projects  have  been  pend- 
ing on  these  creeks  for  many  years.  But 
fimding  for  these  projects  under  Public 
Law  566  has  been  held  up  since  1966.  The 
two  projects  in  my  county  are  but  among 
96  nationwide  delayed  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 
For  12  years  prior,  to  1966,  the  fimding 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  that  year  decided  the 
authority  to  fund  small  watershed  proj- 
ects belonged  to  the  President,  not  the 
Congress. 

I  am  strongly  urging  President  Nixon 
to  end  this  dispute  and  promptly  release 
the  funds  for  these  needed  projects. 


A  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  Saturday  last  to  address 
the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  Florida  State  University 
in  Tallahassee.  This  occasion  called  to 
ray  mind  a  proposal  which  I  have  been 
considering  for  some  time  and  which  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today. 

The  proposal  is  that  we  create  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  which  would  ad- 
vise the  President  on  broad  matters  of 
social  policy,  as  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  now  advises  on  economic  policy, 
and  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  an  annual  social 
report  to  complement  the  economic  re- 
port which  has  been  prepared  now  for 
more  than  20  years. 

The  preparation  of  an  annual  eco- 
nomic report  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Full  Emplo>-ment  Act  of  1946,  which  I 
w-as  privileged  to  help  enact  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  This  report  is 
prepared  by  the  Coimcil  and,  when  it  is 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, is  give  very  close  study  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  Both  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Council  were  created  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act  to  give  the  President  and 
the  Congress  greater  capacity  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  problems  faced  by  any 
modem  industrial  economy. 

Today,  many  of  the  economic  problems 
which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  following  World 
War  n  and  the  bitter  depression  years  of 
the  1930's  loom  less  ominously  than  they 
did  in  former  years.  The  terrifying  pos- 
sibility of  a  plimge  into  another  great 
depression  no  longer  haunts  us.  We  have 
enjoyed  an  8-year  period  vrtthout  ever 
an    economic    recession.    There    is,    of 


course,  the  problem  of  now  reducing  the 
inflationary  forces  in  our  economy  with- 
out producing  a  significant  increase  in 
unemployment.  But,  as  a  result,  in  a 
large  measure  of  the  Full  Emploj-ment 
Act  of  1946  and  the  creation  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, we  are  confident  that  we  can  make 
the  public  and  private  economic  decisions 
necessary  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
periodic  economic  crises  which  were  for 
so  long  characteristic  of  our  economic 
life.  The  instrumentalities  created  by  the 
Employment  Act  have  developed  national 
measures  of  economic  activity,  such  as 
the  gro.ss  national  product,  national  in- 
come, and  other  economic  accounts,  as  a 
basis  for  enlightened  decisionmaking  by 
Government  and  industry. 

I  believe  we  can  begin  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  field  of  social  policy.  Wc  can 
develop  more  objective  criteria  for  meas- 
uring the  extent  of  our  social  problems 
and  for  gaging  our  progress  in  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

Our  most  urgent  domestic  problems  to- 
day are  social  crises  rather  than  eco- 
nomic upheavals.  We  are  witnessing  an 
appalling  rise  in  crime  and  a  correspond- 
ing decline  in  the  sense  of  security  of  our 
people.  We  are  being  shocked  by  student 
revolts  into  a  reconsideration  of  our  com- 
fortable past  assumptions  that  the  qual- 
ity of  life  automatically  improves  with 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  economic 
means  available  to  our  citizens — that 
rises  in  our  gross  national  product  can 
be  correlated  directly  with  increases  in 
human  happiness.  We  are  being  forced 
to  face  the  ugly  facts  of  discrimination; 
the  development  of  poverty  cycle  and 
perhaps  a  permanent  poverty  class  amid 
great  abimdance,  the  breakdown  of  fam- 
ily life  and  marriages,  widespread  mental 
illness,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  the 
deterioration  of  our  inner  cities,  the  con- 
tinuing slaughter  on  our  highways,  the 
denial  of  dignity  and  meaningful  life  to 
so  many  of  our  senior  citizens,  and  many 
other  broad  indications  of  deep  and  in- 
sistent social  problems  affecting  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  millions  of  Americans. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems  we  should 
bring  our  social  scientists  into  the  fore- 
front of  our  national  decisionmaking, 
into  the  highest  councils  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  into  the  active  public  con- 
sciousness of  our  democratic  society — 
just  as  we  have  made  economic  exper- 
tise an  essential  factor  m  the  decision- 
making of  a  modern  society. 

We  should  seek  to  place  alongside  our 
annual  economic  report  a  comprehen- 
sive social  report  on  how  we  are  doing 
in  our  efforts  to  build  a  society  which 
offers  expanding  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful living  for  our  people.  We  should 
enable  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  to  judge  in  the  most  concrete 
terms  possible  how  we  are  doing  as  a 
human  and  humane  society. 

To  this  end  I  am  today  introducing 
in  the  House  a  proposal  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tor MoNDALE  and  others  to  provide  a  "Full 
Opporttmity  Act"  to  complement  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  two  decades  ago. 
This  bill  pro'vldes  for  the  creation  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun- 
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cll  of  Social  Advisers  who  would  assist 
the  President  In  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  social  report  It  would  also  cre- 
ate a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Social  Re- 
port to  review  tliis  annual  report  in  the 
Congress  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  several  committees  of  the  Confrress 
dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  the 
social  report. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 
3    5 
A  bill  to  promote  the  public  welfare 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  o1 
Rep'es^ntatiiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyreis  assembled  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the     Pull  Opportunity  Act  " 

0KCLASATIO^f     OT     POLJCT 

Sec  2  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary reaponslbllltles  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  conditions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
decericy  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear 
and  j)recls«  picture  of  whether  such  condi- 
tions are  promoted  and  encouraged  In  such 
areas  as  health,  education,  and  training,  re- 
habilitation, housing,  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  special  as- 
sistance for  the  mentally  Hi  and  retarded 
the  deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the  crim- 
inal, and  by  measuring  progress  In  meeting 
such  needs. 

s<jciAt.  axpoaT  or  thb  paisioiNx 
S«r  3  <al  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  !»Iaxrh  20  of  each 
year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  social  re- 
port, setting  forth  1 1 1  the  overall  prcxtreas 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  designed 
to  carry  out  the  fwllcy  declared  In  section  3 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  manner  In 
which  such  efforts  serve  to  meet  national 
social  needs  In  such  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion and  training  rehabilitation,  housing. 
vocational  opportunities,  rhe  arts  and 
humanities,  and  special  asalstance  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded,  the  deprived,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  criminal,  (2)  a  review  of 
State,  liK:al.  and  private  efforts  designed  to 
create  the  conditions  specified  in  se<:tlon  2. 
I  3  I  current  and  foreseeable  needs  In  the  areas 
served  by  such  efforts  and  the  prn^reas  of 
development  of  plana  to  meet  such  needs 
and  (4 1  programs  and  pijllclea  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  together 
wl'h  such  recommendations  fur  legislation  as 
he  niav  deem   necessary  or  desirable 

lb'  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  report,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  such  supplementHry  or  revised 
recommendations  is  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2 

(Ci  The  s<x:la;  report,  and  ail  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmitted  under  subsection 
(bi  of  this  section,  shall,  when  transmitted 
to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee created  by  section  5 

COUNCUL   or   SOCXAl.    SDVISZRS  TO   THE    PBTSniENT 

Sec  4  lai  There  is  created  ui  the  Execu- 
tive OlBce  of  the  President  a  Council  of  So- 
cial Advisers  i  hereln^tfter  called  the  Council  i 
The  Council  shall  be  comfXJsed  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person 
who,  aa  a  result  of  his  training  experience, 
and  atiauiments.  Is  exceptionally  qualified 
to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Government  In  the  light  of  the  policy  de- 
clared in  section  2.  and  to  forniiUate  and 
recommend  programs  to  carry  out  su.h  pol- 
icy Each  member  of  the  Council,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensation  at 


the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  5315  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  pre8crlt)«d  for  level  II  of  such 
Scehdule 

lb)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  la  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of.  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  oarrylng  out  of  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Aet.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice and  without  regard  to  the  provlsl  in,^  of 
chapter  51  .ind  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
Oener  U  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  t>fflcers  and  employees  as  may  be 
ne<-es«ary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  and  tlx  their  compensation  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 

(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council    - 

ill  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  social  report; 

(2 1  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  In- 
formation and  statistical  data  concerning  de- 
velopments and  pri)gr.uns  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  both 
current  and  prospective,  and  to  develop  a 
series  of  so<-ial  Indicators  to  analyze  and  in- 
terpret such  information  and  data  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  and 
to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President  stud- 
ies relating  to  such  developments  and  pro- 
grams, 

1 3 1  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  thereto, 

;  4  i  to  develop  priorities  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  :n  sec- 
tion 2  and  recommend  to  the  President  the 
most  efficient  way  to  allocate  Federal  re- 
.sources  and  the  level  of  government — Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  — best  suited  to  carry  out 
such  programs, 

>  5 1  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  In  sec- 
tion  2   as   the   President   may  request 

i6i  to  make  and  furmsh  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  programs,  activities  and  legislation 
as  '.he  President  may  request  In  appraising 
long-range  aspects  of  social  policy  and  pro- 
i^ramlng  consistent  with  the  policy  declared 
in  .section  2 

I  d  I  Recognizing  the  predominance  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  social  area,  the 
President  shall,  when  appropriate,  provide 
for  the  dissemination  to  such  States  and  lo- 
calities Information  or  data  developed  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  subsection  ic)  of  this 
section 

ei  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  in  February  of  each 
year 

if)  In  exercising  its  F>owers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  thl.s  Act 

I  1 1  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  Industry,  agriculture  labor 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  organizations,  and  Individuals 
as  It  deems  advisable  to  Insure  the  direct 
participation  In  the  Council's  planning  of 
such  Interested  parties. 

I  2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  In- 
formation I  including  statistical  Information  ) 
of  other  Ckjvernment  agencies  as  well  as  of 
private  research  agencies.  In  order  that  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided; 


(3)    the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.   Insure   that   the   Individual's  right 
to  privacy  U  not  Infringed  by  Its  activities 
and 

(4 1  the  Council  may  enter  Into  essennni 
contractual  relationships  with  educar:'  nal 
Institutions,  private  research  organizau.  lis 
and  others  as  needed  to  fulfill  its  dutie^  aiuj 
functions  enumerated  In  section  4ici 

igi  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercli-e  itj. 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  .Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  i  i>x- 
cept  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  itf,. 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Council  i  -luh 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  For  the  sa...ri>'s 
of  the  members  and  salarle.s  of  officers  ,,nti 
employees  of  the  Council,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  ■syoi)  - 
000   In   the   aggregate   for  each  fiscal   year 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     SOCIAL     RE!-iR' 

Sec  5  lai  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  the  Social  Report,  to  be  rom- 
posed  uf  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  ;o  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sena;e 
and  eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaki-r  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  each  rajje. 
the  majority  party  shall  be  represented  by 
five  members  and  the  minority  partv  hail 
be   represented    by    three  members. 

ibi  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
commlttee- 

ili  TO  make  a  continuing  study  ■{  all 
matters  relating  to  the  social  report'  .iiid 

i2)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  comiii;itees 
Of  the  Congress  dealing  with  leglslatuii  re- 
lating to  the  social  report,  not  later  -ban 
June  1  of  each  year  to  file  a  report  win.  -he 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen'mues 
containing  lUs  findings  and  recommena.it:(iri.s 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  r.s  um- 
mendatlons  made  by  the  President  in  the  so- 
cial report,  and  from  time  to  time  make  ^uch 
other  report*,  and  recommendations  •.  -.lie 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  it 
deems  advisable 

ici  Vacancies  in  the  membership  i;  :he 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  if 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  funrtums 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  tilled  m 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  irig- 
Inal  selection  Tlie  Joint  committ.'e  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  frnm 
among  Us  members, 

idi  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  du,'.  .m- 
thorlzed  subcommittee  thereof,  is  aiiihT- 
Ized  tti  hold  such  hearings  as  It  deen',--  .ad- 
visable, and.  within  the  limitations  ■■:  its 
appropriations,  the  Joint  committee  .s  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  fix  the  compi-nsa- 
tlon  of  such  experts,  consultants,  techni- 
cians, and  clerical  and  stenographic  issl^t- 
atnts  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  exptendlturea,  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno- 
graphic services  to  report  hearings  of  the  ,'oint 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
shall  not  exceed  26  cents  per  hundred  -.vnrds 
The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  Information,  and  facilities  ji  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gomtiii;.'  nt 
and  private  research  agencies. 

I  e  I  There  Is  herebv  authorized  to  t)e  lip- 
proprlated  for  each  fiscal  year  the  .-urn  of 
•425  1)00,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mav  be  nec- 
essary, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
se<-tlon  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretarv  if 
the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  bv  the  ;. air- 
man or  '.  Ice  chairman 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  SERVICES 

'Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  siven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  ;tt  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr,  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  a  long,  long  way  in  a  very  .slioit 


time  since  this  country  embarked  on  a 
crash  program  of  space  exploration, 

Tlie  fruits  of  this  effort  will  be  reached 
,flth  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  and  the  long- 
rgnue  benefits  are  as  unbounded  as  man's 
iinai:inatlon. 

Tlie  space  exploration  program,  on 
the  whole,  is  a  laudable  and  worthy  en- 
•erpiise.  But  I  rise  today  to  voice  atten- 
:ion  to  another  vast,  equally  mysterious, 
largely  unexplored  and  potentially  rich 
environ . 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  width  of  the  seas. 

In  the  forward  of  "Our  Nation  and 
•he  Sea."  from  the  recently  released  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence. Engineering  and  Resources,  Is  the 
opening  statement: 

Fri  in  the  days  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion .America  has  looked  to  the  sea.  In  times 
;!  stress  the  sea  has  been  our  ally,  and  In 
time-  of  peace,  a  source  of  our  prosperity. 
Sometimes  hostile  and  sometimes  generous 
.n  :t'  moods,  the  ocean  always  has  offered 
:^  .  br.nd'xnt  resources  In  countless  ways. 
But  ".ily  recently  have  we  begun  to  perceive 
Its  true  potential. 

The  report  points  out  that  it  Is  now 
nearly  10  years  since  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
focu.sed  attention  upon  the  vital  Import 
of  our  underdeveloped  marine  resources. 

Packed  within  the  300-pages  of  this 
expertly  detailed  report  are  facts  and 
lorecasts  of  efforts  to  explore  and  con- 
trol the  sea  for  the  service  of  man.  I 
."ughly  commend  this  publication  to  my 
colleagues. 

It  is.  then,  my  distinct  pleasure  today 
'^  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Ocesmo- 
vrapliic  Services  within  the  cabinet  of 
:he  President. 

To  those  who  might  question  the  ad- 
nsability  of  yet  another  "bureaucratic 
department, "  I  would  reply  that  this  bill 
.5  de.-igned  to  accomplish  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Under  the  present  Federal  setup  re- 
lating to  maritime  and  marine  interests, 
there  is  a  total  of  11  separate  agencies 
engaccd  in  the  marine  sciences. 

Not  one  of  these  agencies  functions  In 
any  .substantial  part  for  the  total  inter- 
est ol  a  national  marine  science  policy. 

This  legislation  envisions  the  coordi- 
nation and  consolidation  of  the  major 
cirilian  marine  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  accomplish,  among  Its 
goals  the  expansion  of  exploration  of 
marine  environs  and  the  use  of  marine 
resources;  development  of  port,  harbor 
and  cstuarine  areas;  enunciation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  pertinent  to  the  maritime 
and  marine  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  revltalization  of  the  American- 
Sag  merchant  marine. 

I'r.cier  this  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Depiiitment  of  Oceanographic  Services 
'vouki  work  with  a  general  counsel  and 
four  Assistant  Secretaries,  one  each  des- 
lenatfd  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Merchant  Marine,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Exploration  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment. Assistant  Secretary  for  Marine 
Pishi  ries.  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Port  and  Harbor  Development. 

Transferred  to  the  new  Department 
would  be  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administra- 


tion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  National  Oceanographic 
Data  Center  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Oceanographer,  the  Sea-Air  In- 
teraction Laboratory,  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Also,  the  Coastal  Engineering  Research 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
whatever  other  agencies  as  the  President 
deems  advisable. 

There  would  additionally  be  created 
an  Office  of  Marine  Geology  and  Min- 
eral Resources  to  develop  mineral,  fos- 
slle-fuel  exploration  and  related  affairs 
pertinent  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
wealth  and  reserves  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Great  Lakes,  and  world  oceans  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  national  and 
international  economy. 

Studies  have  shown  that  resources 
from  the  oceans  will  help  to  diminish  the 
world's  protein  deficiency.  The  United 
States  is  now  recognizing  the  value  of 
fish  protein  concentrate — FPC — as  the 
means  to  end  world  himger,  and  has  un- 
dertaken steps  for  large-scale  processing 
FPC  for  export. 

The  Government  estimates  that 
within  two  decades  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  domestic  and  world  production  of 
petroleiun  and  mineral  gas  will  come 
from  offshore  sources. 

And  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
the  amazing  potential  of  the  seas  to  pro- 
duce what  in  time  may  prove  to  be  the 
major  source  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

In  the  matter  of  ocean-borne  trade,  it 
has  been  distressing  for  me  to  see  the 
foreign  ocean-bome  commercial  ton- 
nage carried  by  U.S. -flag  ships  drop  from 
almost  60  percent  in  1947  to  less  than  6 
percent  today.  Government  projections 
see  a  further  decline  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent by  1980. 

The  policy  to  move  our  international 
commerce  aboard  cheaper  foreign  car- 
riers not  only  reduces  the  freight  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine and  aggravates  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  but  also  erodes  our  status 
as  a  world  maritime  power. 

We  must  focus  prompt  attention  to 
the  plight  of  our  countiT's  maritime  fleet. 

We  must  have  an  awakened  attitude  to 
the  potentials  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  exploration  and  cultivation  of  the 
seas.  Our  past  and  present  greatness 
grew  in  large  measure  from  dependency 
on  the  seas.  Our  future  greatness  could 
very  well  depend  on  it. 

About  three-fourths  of  our  population 
is  concentrated  in  30  States  which  bor- 
der the  oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  Nearly  one-half  of  our 
industrial  might  is  concentrated  in 
coastal  coimties. 

We  are  only  recently  becoming  aware 
of  the  active  and  effective  work  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  in  our  last  fron- 
tier on  earth — the  oceans. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  offer  for 
consideration  a  cabinet  Department  of 
Oceanographic  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed be  printed  in  the  Record: 


HR    9482 

A  bill  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  the  major 
civilian  marine  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Oceanographic  Services 
to  enunciate  national  policies  pertinent  to 
the  maritime  and  marine  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  to  further  the  expanded  ex- 
ploration of  marine  environs  and  the  use 
c  f  marine  resources,  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican-flag merchant  marine,  to  develop  port, 
harbor  and  estuarlne  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes 
Be   If    enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

of   Representatives  of   the   United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled . 
SHORT   Trri-E 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

■Oceanographic  Services  Act  of   1969." 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSES    AND    POLICIES 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares: 
1 1)  That  the  lessons  of  our  history  in  un- 
locking the  frontiers  and  resources  of  the 
North  American  Continent  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  offers  an  historic  parallel  with  the 
situation  confronting  the  Nation  today  In  the 
virtually  unexplored  and  luiderdeveloped  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environments  of  the 
oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Continental 
Shelf.  That  the  historic  role  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  these  United  States  with  regard 
to  little-known  environs  and  the  discovery  of 
potential  resources  of  benefit  to  Its  people 
Is  primarily  one  of  exploration  and  survey,  of 
leading  the  way  through  geographic  explora- 
tion for  scientific  Investigation,  research,  and 
conceptual  development  by  the  academic 
community,  private  Industry  and  government 
alike,  and  by  private  industrial  and  capital 
Investment  and  development  to  follow.  That 
the  expansion  and  enhancement  of  govern- 
mental exploration  efforts  for  the  greater  as- 
certainment and  delineation  of  marine  en- 
vironment and  resources  Is  clearly  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  acquired  under 
International  law  on  June  10.  1964.  sovereign 
rights  to  the  exploration  and  development  of 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  under  the 
Convention  of  the  Continental  Shelf  adopted 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  Pursuant  to  the  internationally 
recognized  and  exclusive  rights  so  secured, 
the  United  States  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  executing  an  accelerated  program  of  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  geological,  and  biological  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

(3)  That  the  expansion  of  human  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  in  and  related  to  the 
oceans,  the  marine  environment,  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  boundaries  and  content*,  and 
to  the  Interaction  of  sea,  earth,  and  atmoe- 
phere  Is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  particularly  of 
importance  to  the  general  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  therefore 
worthy  of  vigorous  pursuit. 

(4)  That  the  United  States  mtist  encour- 
age private  investment  in  the  economic  uti- 
lization of  the  marine  resoiu-ces  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
oceanic  environs  and  determine  the  bene- 
fits from  the  use  of  these  marine  resources 
for  increased  Investment  and  economic 
growth. 

(51  That  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  capabilities,  performance,  and 
efficiency  of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  instru- 
ments for  use  in  exploration,  research,  sur- 
veys, the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  in  the  marine  environ- 
ments Is  an  integral  and  prerequisite  part 
of  the  national  effort  and  Is  worthy  ol  maxi- 
mum encouragement. 

(6)  That  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of  the 
United  States,  requires  close  cooperation  and 
coordination    among   all    interested    Federal 
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and  State  ag«nciM  and  the  private  Indus- 
trial sectors  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  avoid  imneoeeaary  duplication  of  effort, 
facilities  and  equipment  or  waste,  and  fur- 
ther that  such  cooperation  and  coordination 
Is  only  possible  when  the  virliius  agencies 
and  private  industries  concerned  with  marine 
endeavor  foater  the  collection,  storing  auid 
distribution  of  sUnlftcant  data  and  knowl- 
edge acquired  as  a  re«iiilt  of  scientific  and 
engineering  marine  and  utmospherlc  research 
developments,  surveys  and  technrilogicHl  id- 
vancen  when  such  are  In  the  natl'inal  in- 
terest. 

7  I  That  the  establishment  of  long-rfinge 
studies  of  the  fxitentlal  benefits  tn  the 
United  States  economy,  security,  health  and 
welfare  to  be  gained  from  the  opportunities 
for.  and  the  problems  involved  In  the  uti- 
lization of  scientific  marine  rireat  I-alces  and 
oceanic  research.  InveBtlgatlons,  and  surveys 
Is  paramount  to  the  continued  enhancement 
of  the  national  Interest 

i8i  That  It  Is  of  paramount  Importance 
for  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  including  ir- 
ganlzatlon.s  of  the  United  Nations,  in  oceano- 
graphic  marine  and  related  development. 
res«B*ch  and  survevs  when  such  cooperation 
U  la-bbe  national  Interest 

i9i  That  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  as  a 
leader  in  oceanographlc  and  marine  science 
technology  and  development  Is  clearlv  a  na- 
tional goal  and  that  to  this  end  the  advance 
of  education  and  training  in  marine  science 
and  technology  is  of  basic  importance 

!lOi  That  the  execution  of  the  purposes 
and  policies  heretofore  enumerated  and  the 
recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  marine  re- 
sources and  oceanographlc  and  atmospheric 
conalderatlons  In  the  affairs  of  our  national 
life  and  the  enhancement  of  our  Interna- 
tional stature  in  the  conduct  of  such  affairs 
requires  the  establishment  of  an  executive 
department  to  achieve  t^e  best  administra- 
tion of  the  principal  civilian  programs  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  concerned  with 
marine  affairs. 

I  11  I  That  the  .\merl  can -flag  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  and  haa  been  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic,  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  And  that  its  revltallzatlon  is  neces- 
sarv  'xj  both  the  economy  and  t^e  national 
defense  That,  because  .if  major  differen- 
tials, equipment  and  labor  costs  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  maritime  nations, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  required  to  play 
a  major  r-ile  In  cooperation  with  Industry  to 
support  the  merchant  marine  That  this  role 
should  be  expanded  and  supported  In  con- 
cern with  the  nations  ectjnomlc  and  defense 
needs. 

:2i  That  the  fisheries  if  the  high  seae 
the  inter-contlnent-al  shelf  and  such  major 
inland  freeh  water  bodies  as  the  Gre«t  Litkes 
contain  enough  ^rxia  on  an  annual  yield 
basis  to  fee<l  several  'imes  the  present  ix.pu- 
latlon  of  the  world  That,  because  of  the  ex- 
ploding world  population  and  Increasing 
world  hunger  bt>th  In  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  the  worlds  fisheries  re- 
sources have  taken  on  new  :mp<>rr-ance,  par- 
ticularly since  agricultural  prfKluctlon  In 
the  United  States  .and  abroad  Is  approaching 
Ita  >uter  limits  That  this  reB.,urce  has  bt^n 
scarcely  tapped  by  the  Unite*!  States  fishing 
Industry  That  a  more  dynamic  United  States 
policy  toward  fisheries  Is  required  to  stimu- 
late the  further  harvesting  of  t.hese  Invalu- 
able repienlshable  resources  That,  through 
such  a  policy,  advajitage  i^n  be  taken  of 
the  technological  and  scientific  developments 
that  lead  to  a  greatly  expanded  and  more 
efficient  harvest  of  these  resources  That  such 
government  policy  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Nation  through  the  founding  of  human 
nutritional  Improvement  both  domestically 
and   Internationally 

I  13)    That  the  port  harbor  and  estuarlne 
areas  of   the  nation  constitute  Increasingly 


valuable  resources,  particularly  aa  the  na- 
tion's population  surges  from  Inland  toward 
these  coastal  areas  That  a  defined  govern- 
ment policv  toward  port  harbor  and  estu- 
arlne areas  can  help  stimulate  and  develop 
conservation  That  federal  guidelines  In  the 
usage  •:  the  latest  technological  and  scien- 
tific developments  .;an  lead  to  the  orderly 
and  most  efficient  development  of  these  areas 
That  such  p<illcy  Is  clearly  In  the  national 
Interest 

TnX«   I — ESTABLISMMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Sic  101  lai  TTiere  Is  hereby  established 
at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  de- 
partment to  be  known  us  the  Department 
of  Oceanographlc  Services  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Department"  i  There  shall 
be  at  the  head  Lif  the  Department  a  Secre- 
tary uf  Oceanographlc  Services  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary.,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  De- 
partment shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  .ind  direction  of  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  heads  of  executive  departments 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  among  his  respon- 
sibilities, advise  the  President  with  respect 
to  Federal  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  marine  environments  of  the  oceans  and 
the  Great  Lakes:  provide  leadership  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  policies  and  pro- 
kirams  for  fostering  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  maritime  and 
marine  affairs.  Including  the  revltallzatlon  of 
the  Amerlcan-rtag  merchant  marine,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  port,  harbor  and 
estuarlne  facilities,  exploration  and  delinea- 
tion, traffic  and  trade  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  oceans,  science  and  technology,  and 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  users  of 
marine  resources  and  environs;  exerclae  lead- 
ership at  the  direction  of  the  President  In 
cfj<jrdlnatlng  Pixleral  activities  relating  to 
marine  resources,  their  exploration  exploita- 
tion, .ind  development:  provide  technical  as- 
slsuiiice  .mcl  Information  Including  a  clear- 
inghouse service  to  state  governments  and 
industries  concerned  with  the  exploration, 
development,  utilization,  and  management 
of  marine  resources  and  allied  technologies: 
encourage  comprehensive  planning  by  the 
State  governments  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  with  a  view  to  coordinating  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  Industrial  develop- 
ment ai'tlvltles.  and  conduct  continuing 
comprehensive  studies,  iind  make  available 
findings,  with  respect  to  'he  progress  and 
problems  or  marine  exploration,  research,  de- 
velopment   ,ind  technology 

III  The  Secretary  shall  further,  among  his 
responsibilities,  pursue  the  execution  of  pro- 
grants  which  shall  provide  significant  em- 
phasis to  the  exploration  and  development 
of  the  marine  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  wat<jrs  above  the  Continental 
Shelf 

(d)  The  Secretary  may.  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  engage  In 
a  program  of  internatlotiaJ  cooperation  In 
work  done  pursuant  to  this  Act,  pursuant  to 
agreements  made  by  the  President  with  the 
ad  Wee  and   consent  of   the  Senate 

DNDER  SECRETARY   AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

Sec  102  lai  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant 
Secretaries,  one  each  designated  as  'he  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Merchant  Marine  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Exploration  and  Re- 
source Development,  .Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marine  Fisheries.  .\sfilsUtMt  Secretary  for  Port 
and  Harbor  Development,  and  a  General 
Counsel,  who  shall  be  appf;lnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receUe  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided by  law  for  under  secretaries,  assistant 
secretaries,    and    general    counsels,    respec- 


tively, of  executive  departments,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  irora 
time  to  time 

ibi  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  appxilnted.  with  the  approval  of  the  Presl- 
dent  by  the  Secretary  under  the  classified 
civil  .service,  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  Irom  time  to  time,  and  whose 
annual  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  now  or  hereafter  provided  bv  jr 
pursuant  to  law  for  administrative  assistant 
secretaries  of  executive  departments 

COMPONENTS     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT 

Sec  103  ia»  Except  as  otherwise  pro. iJed 
In  subsection  id)  of  this  section,  there  are 
herebv  transferred  to  and  vested  tn  the  Sec- 
retary all  of  the  functions,  powers  .ind 
duties  of  the  United  States  Maritime  .Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Maritime  Commls.sion, 
United  Stales  Coast  Guard.  United  States 
C<iast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  National 
Oceanographlc  Data  Center  of  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Oceanographer  the 
Sea-Air  Interaction  Laboratory,  the  Sea 
Grant  College  program  of  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Coastal  Englneerin.j  Re- 
search Center  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers 

bi  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  those  functions, 
jjowers  and  duties  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  Its  component  Bti- 
reau.s.  'he  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fl.sherles  and  WiM- 
llfe  which  pertain  to  the  admlnlstratioi' 
utilization,  development  and  man.iecn'.en' 
of  the  fisheries  resources  of  the  oceans  Cun- 
tlnental  -Shelf,  marine  estuaries  and  Great 
Lakes  Including  all  those  fisheries  resources 
of  anadromous  habit  of  nature  Such  : unc- 
tions, powers.  :nd  dxitles  are  to  be  vested  in 
the  Department  within  a  Bureau  of  Marine 
Fisheries  and  administered  by  a  Director  of 
Marine  Fisheries  under  ihe  Jurisdiction  of 
the  As.sistant  Secretary  for  Marine  Flsherle-s 

ici  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  Department  an  Office  of  Marine 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  which  shall 
direct,  and  «x)rdlnate  with  the  United  .St.ites 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Oltice 
of  Oil  and  Gas,  Office  of  Mineral  Exploration. 
Office  of  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  and  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Ir.-.erior 
other  Federal  agencle.s  and  department-  'he 
academic  community,  and  private  Industry 
the  conduct  and  development  of  mineral 
and  fossil  fuel  exploration,  technology,  and 
related  affairs  pertinent  to  the  u.seful  t-xploi- 
tallon  of  the  mineral  and  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf.  Great 
Lake«s.  and  world  oceans  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  national  and  Internatlof.a:  w:on- 
omy  and  general  welfare 

id)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  and  '.ested 
In  the  Secretary  any  additional  functlon.s. 
p<^wers  and  duties  as  may  be  now  or  here- 
after vested  In  any  agency  or  department  cf 
the  Federal  Government  when  such  is 
deemed  by  the  President  to  be  In  the  Na- 
tional Interest  and  is  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

ETFErTS    t'PON    THE    EXECUTTVE    ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  104  lai  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  orient  and  consolidate  the  responsibili- 
ties pertinent  to  the  marine  and  relateii  :i.'- 
falrs  of  the  Nation  Into  three  categories  1 ' 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  representme 
I  he  marine  and  related  military  lntere^T  ana 
security  of  the  United  States,  i2)  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Smlth.'-onian 
Institution  representing  the  marine,  and  re- 
lated academic  Interests,  and  i3i  the  De- 
partment of  Oceanographlc  Services  repre- 
senting the  civilian  marine  interests  and 
industry 

ibi  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  here- 
of   the    Congre,ss    recognizes    that    numerous 
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additional  agencies  and  bureaus  within  the 
I^ederal  establishment  possess  and  should 
continue  to  possess  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  relating  to  marine  and  atmospheric 
environments  which  because  of  their  nature 
and  scop)e  ore  legitimate  functions  of  their 
vested  agency  or  department. 

(c)  The  transfer  of  the  marine  related 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Its  com- 
ponent Bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plshertes 
and  Wildlife  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries 
within  the  Department  of  Maritime  and  Ma- 
rine Development  and  the  retention  of  In- 
land fisheries  affairs  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  predicated  upon  the  con- 
sideration and  intention  that  the  fisheries 
ftffalrs  of  the  Nation  are  best  administered 
pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  environment. 
Pursuant  to  this  Intent  of  the  Congress: 

1 1 )  -nie  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Spiort  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life are  hereby  abolished, 

(2)  The  following  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  hereby  abolished: 

la)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks; 

(b»   Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

I  c  1  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife;  and 

d  I  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

1 .3 )  There  Is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks,  Such  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  be  apf>olnted  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  executive  departments,  and 
who  shall  perform  such  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time.  There  is 
also  established  •vlthin  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  two  separate  agencies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Inland  fisheries  and  wildlife 
resources,  each  of  which  shall  have  the  status 
of  a  Federal  bureau.  One  of  the  Bureaus  shall 
be  i-mown  as  the  Bureau  of  Inland  Fisheries 
and  the  other  bureau  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Wildlife  Service.  There  shall  be  a 
Director  of  each  of  said  Biu'eaus  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

.Stc.  105.  (a)  The  personnel  employed  in 
connection  with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  or  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  or  available  or  to  be  made  available  or 
to  oe  made  available  In  connection  with,  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred  by 
section  103  of  this  Act  are  hereby  transferred 
Tith  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  re- 
spectively. 

i'l  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sati  n  of  such  officers  and  employees,  In- 
cluning  attorneys,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
pre-crtbe  their  authority  and  duties. 

c  I  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
de^icnate.  may  authorize  such  successive 
redclegatlons  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers. 
&nu  duties. 

!i  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  employ 
experts  and  consultants  or  organizations 
therefor  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Aciir.inlstratlvc  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a'    compen-sate  Individuals  so  employed  at 


rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently, while  so  employed:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  contracts  for  such  employment 
may  be  renewed  annually. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  arrange 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
the  conduct  of  such  security  or  other  per- 
sonnel investigation  of  the  Department's  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  consultants,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and  If  any  such  Inves- 
tigation develops  any  data  reflecting  that 
the  Individual  who  is  the  subject  thereof  is 
of  questionable  loyalty  there  shall  be  a  full 
field  of  Investigation  of  the  matter,  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  W)  request 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  of  Its  employees,  or  employees 
of  any  contractor,  prospective  contractor, 
licensee,  or  prospective  licensee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  subsection 
145(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2165(b)),  to  permit  any  member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Department  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  relating  to 
oceanography  and  the  marine  sciences  which 
Is  required  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  so  certified  by  the  Secretary  but  only  If 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  or  designee  thereof  has  de- 
termined. In  accordance  with  the  established 
personnel  security  procedures  and  standards 
of  the  Department,  that  permitting  such  in- 
dividual to  have  access  to  such  restricted  data 
win  not  endanger  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  or  designee 
thereof  fi,nds  that  the  establisrhed  personnel 
and  other  security  procedures  and  standards 
of  the  Department  are  adequate  and  in  rea- 
sonable conformity  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  section  145  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U,S.C.  2165).  Any  individual 
granted  access  to  such  restricted  data  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  exchange  such 
data  with  any  individual  who  (A)  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  any  department  or  agency  there- 
of, or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  any  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  armed  force,  or  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  any  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor  and  (Bi  has  been  authorized 
to  have  access  to  restricted  data  under  the 
provisions  of  section  143  of  the  Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954    (42   U  S.C.   2163), 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  common  administrative  services 
as  he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Department. 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may 
be  maintained  to  meet  in  whole  or  In  part 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  and  its 
agencies;  central  messenger,  mail,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services;  procure- 
ment and  management  of  office  space:  cen- 
tral service  for  document  reproduction  and 
for  graphics  and  visual  aids;  and  a  central 
library  service.  In  addition  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  provide  capital  for  said  fund, 
which  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized, 
the  fund  shall  be  capitalized  by  transfer  to 
it  of  such  stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment 
on  hand  or  on  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
direct.  Such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
available  funds  of  agencies  and  offices  In  the 
Department  for  which  services  are  performed 
at  rates  which  will  return  In  full  all  expenses 
of  operation,  including  reserves  for  accrued 


annual  leave  and  for  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. 

(h)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

I  2 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

i3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureavi,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  st..tistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary: 

i4)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  in- 
cluding purchase,  transfer,  lease,  donation, 
gift,  or  devise,  any  property  ireal,  personal. 
ur  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible),  whenever 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  activities  authorized  by  this  Act: 
and 

i5)  prescribe  and  issue  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders,  pursuant  to  law,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  commission  employees  of 
the  Department  for  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  vested  within  his 
authority  and  lor  the  carrying  of  firearms  in 
the  execution  of  such  duties. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  Stat« 
having  general  jurisdiction  or  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  and  Jurisdiction  Is  con- 
ferred upon  such  district  court  lo  determine 
such  controversies  without  regard  lo  the 
amount  m  controversy;  but  no  attachment, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against 
the  Secretary  or  his  property.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  except  the  activities 
under  this  Act  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tions 507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  of  section  367  of  the  Re- 
vised Sututes  (5  U.S.C.  316), 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  106.  ial  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding l^jMHilly  commenced  by  or  against 
the  head  of  any  agency  or  any  other  officer 
whose  functions  are  transferred  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  In  his  official  capacity  or 
in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  or  by  or  against  any  agency  whose 
functions  are  transferred  by  this  -Act.  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  this  -Act.  but  the  court  may.  on 
moiiou  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  wlihm  twelve  months  after  such  taking 
effect,  showing  a  necessity  lor  the  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against 
the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer  or  office 
of  the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act.  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumulative 
and  additional  to  and  not  m  derogation  of 
any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise  exist- 
ing. All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  authoriza- 
tions, delegations,  or  other  actions  duly  is- 
sued, made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable law.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office  pertaining 
to  any  functions  powers  and  duties  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  after  the  effective  date  of  this  -Act 
until  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Secretary 
or  such  other  officer  or  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment as.  in  accordance  with  applicable  law, 
may  be  appropriate. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  107  Notwithstanding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  ir^tent  of  Congress  that  if 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
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th«r«of  to  any  p«r*oRa  or  ctrcumstancM.  shall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  coonpetent  Jurla- 
dlctlon  to  be  tnvaltd.  such  judgment  shall  not 
affect.  Impair,  or  Invalidate  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  or  Its  application  to  other  persona 
and  drcumatancea  but  shall  be  confined  in 
lU  operation  to  the  provlalon  of  thla  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  the  persona  and 
clrcumatances.  directly  Involved  in  the  con- 
troversy in  which  such  Judgment  shall  have 
been  rendered 

tWrXCTtrt    DAT¥    AMD    rNTXaiM    4PPOtMTl««>rr9 

Sac  108.  lai  The  provisions  nf  this  Act 
shiill  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
flr»t  period  of  slity  calendar  days  following 
the  date  on  which  thla  Act  Is  approved  by  the 
Prealdent.  or  on  such  earlier  date  a«  the 
President  shall  specify  by  Kzecutlve  order 
published  In  the  Pederal  Register,  except  that 
the  President  may  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
may  appoint,  any  of  the  ofBcers  provided  for 
In  sections  lOWai  lM(ai.  lOTibi  and  104 
(cm3i  of  this  Act  at  any  *lme  after  the 
date  this  Act  Is  approved   by  the  Prealdent 

I  b  1  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  officers 
required  by  thla  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the  ef- 
fectlVeJdate  of  this  Act  the  President  may 
dealghafe  any  person  who  was  .»n  officer  of 
any  agency  or  bureau  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act 
Immediately  prior  to  said  effective  date  to  act 
In  such  office  untl!  the  office  Is  fllled  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  sixty  days  following  ^ald 
effective  date,  whichever  shall  flrst  occur 
While  so  acting  such  persona  shall  receive 
compenaatlon  at  the  ratea  provided  by  thla 
Kr'  for  the  respective  offices  In  which  they 
act 

APPLICATTOI*    OF    ACT 

Sec  109  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  terras 
•State",  "dtates"  and  ■United  .states"  in- 
clude the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  terms  "marine  affairs"" 
or  "marine  sciences"  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  also  to  endeavors  in  and  with  relation 
to  the  Great  tjikes 

A.SVT.AX,    aSPORT 

Sec  110  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  .'Vet 
and  the  .'elated  operations  of  all  agenL-les 
and  departments  of  the  United  St-ates  In  the 
fleld  of  oceanography  and  marine  affairs  and 
science  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  and  ihall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 3  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  Is  made 
Such  report  to  contain  an  evaluation  of  such 
activities  and  accomplishments  In  terms  of 
the  attainment  of  or  the  failure  to  attain, 
the  objectives  developed  pursuant  to  this 
ficr.  and  further  shall  contain  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  us  the 
Se<.'retary  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  Act  So  Information 
which  has  been  claaalfied  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  shall  be  included  in  any 
report  made  under  this  section,  unless  such 
Information  has  been  declasslfl'»d  bv  or  pur- 
suant to  authorization  given  by.  the  Presi- 
dent. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

Src  111  Information  obtained  or  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  except 
'a  information  authorized  or  required  bv 
Pederal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (bi  in- 
formation classified  to  protect  the  national 
security  Prot>tded.  That  nothing  m  this  Act 
shall  authorize  the  withholding  ot  Informa- 


tion by  the  Secretary  from  the  duly  author- 
ized committees  of  Congress 

APFROPWIATION 

Ssr  1  rj  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appr-iprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  appropriations  acts 
Trri-«   II     Marins  Bxpi^aanoN  FtTND 

S«c  201  lai  There  la  hereby  eatabllahed 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a  marine  ex- 
ploration fund  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  acceleration  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  currently  extant  or  here- 
after promulgated  for  purposes  of  - 

ill  the  Intensive  exploration,  survey,  and 
delineation  of  the  topography,  physical, 
geological,  geomorphologlcal.  chemical,  and 
biological  properties  and  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  Great  Lakes,  and  super- 
jacent waters,  and 

I  >1  the  extensive  exploration,  survey,  and 
delineation  of  the  to{>ography.  physical,  geo- 
logical, geomorphologlcal  chemical,  and  blo- 
l(:>glcal  pmpertlea  and  resources  of  the  world 
oceans 

(bi  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated thereto  pursuant  to  section  203 
together  with  amounts  received  as  repay- 
ments it  principal  and  payments  of  Interest 
on  such  loans 

C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  expend 
appropriated  marine  exploration  funds  In 
support  of  direct  Federal  operating,  construc- 
tion and  exper.mental  programs,  either  with- 
in the  Department  or  by  transfer  t.i  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  pursuant  to  cooperative 
or  cfjst-sharlng  arrangements,  leases,  or  con- 
tractual conalderatlons  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  public  or  private  universities.  Insti- 
tutlona  or  foundations  business  enterprises, 
corporations,  or  individuals  concerned  with 
same,  similar  or  related  programs,  under- 
taken m  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

LOANS   AND   OR.ANTS 

Skc  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
loans,  grants,  or  cost -sharing  arrangements 
from  the  marine  exploration  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  {  1 1  developing.  Improving,  and  test- 
ing the  instrumentation  vessels,  vehicles, 
equipment  or  facilities  required  to  execute 
the  program  purposes  of  the  Government, 
Its  aaalgiLs,  cixiperators.  and  contractors, 
designated  in  .-iectlon  JOliai.  JOlibi.  and 
201(ci.  of  this  title,  and  (2)  the  conduct, 
adnxlnistratlou.  and  execution  of  such 
programs. 

lb)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish terms  f  jr  loans,  grants,  or  other  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  !rom  such  fund  pro- 
viding he  gives  due  weight  to  the  benefits 
inuring  to  the  Government  from  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  with  the  proceeds  of  nach 
loans,  grants,  or  cost-sharing  arrangements, 
and  providing  further — 

I  1  I  That  Interest  rates  for  loans  so  estab- 
lished shall  not  be  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
per  annum. 

( 2 1  That  the  borrower  of  loans  so  estab- 
lished shall  pay  such  fees  and  charges  as  the 
Secretary  may  require; 

1  3  I  TTiat  the  period  for  repa>Tnent  of  loans 
so  established  .shall   not  exceed  forty  years: 

(4»  That  security  for  loans  so  established 
shall  be  such  that  In  the  judgment  of  the 
-Secretary  the  equity  i3f  the  United  States 
Is  prudently  protected: 

I  5  I  That  no  single  loan  so  established  shall 
exceed  »6.0OO.0t)0. 

i6i  That  grants  so  established  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  the  grant  Is  given:   and 

(7)  That  no  single  grant  so  established 
shall  exceed  $2,000,000 

riNANCING 

Sec-  203  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  lis  may  be  nec- 
essary annually  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 


Tmx  HI — Marins  RiasABCH  and  Dkvtlop- 

tCKNT  PtrNB 

a«c  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  a  marine  :i-- 
search  and  development  fund  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  basic  research  In  and  the  develop. 
ment  of  programs  currently  extant  or  here- 
after promulgated  for  purposes  of — 

( 1 )  the  advance  of  oceanographic  enei- 
neerlng  Including  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  capabilities,  performance. 
and  efficiency  of  vessels,  vehicles,  equipment. 
Instruments,  and  facilities  required  for  ex 
ploratlon  and  discovery,  the  recoven,-  of 
resources,  the  transmission  of  energy  and  . 
communication,  and  the  enhancement  '<; 
basic  knowledge  pertinent  to  marine  rn- 
vlronments.  air-sea  interaction,  cllmauiloet- 
cal  Influsnces.  and   weather  modification 

(2)  the  advancement  of  knowledge  perti- 
nent to  the  goomorphology  and  geology  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  deep  ocean 
floors: 

(3)  the  advancement  of  knowledge  perti- 
nent to  biological  life  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  deep  ocean  environs; 

1 4)  the  advancement  of  knowledge  perti- 
nent  to  the  hydrologlcal  and  physical  char- 
acteristics and  movements  of  the  waters  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  oceans  and  the 
cUmatologlcal  and  meteorological  phenomena 
of  oceanic  and  continental  areas  Including 
the  modification  of  such  phenomena  for  the 
benefit  of  man: 

|5)  the  advancement  of  knowledge  perti- 
nent to  the  chemical  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  marine  environment  in- 
cluding the  waters  and  submerged  bott  ims 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  oceanic  areas; 
and 

i6i  the  advancement  of  knowledge  perti- 
nent to  the  transmission  of  electrical  enirgy 
for  the  generation  of  power  and  the  transmis- 
sion and  reception  of  communications  witi.ln 
marine  environs 

(bi  The  fund  -sn-ill  cor-^U;  .f  amounts  ip- 
proprlated    thereto  pursuant    to  section    103 

(Ci  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  e.s;,.  Md 
appropriated  marine  research  and  devo;  ii- 
ment  funds  m  supp:irt  of  dlre.:t  Feder.il  :>- 
erating  conotructlon  and  experlment.il  -rii- 
i?rams  either  within  the  Departmeiit  r  'n- 
transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  .j  ir- 
suant  to  grants,  cooperative  or  cost-.s;..ir:n^- 
arrangements  or  contractual  consider.-!:;  ns 
with  qualified  Federal  or  States  ageii-ies. 
public  or  private  scientific  lnslltutloii3.  ir.;- 
versltles.  foundations,  corporations,  or  :.  ;;- 
vlduals  concerned  with  the  advance  i!  :  :- 
rlne,  oceanic  atmospheric  or  related  science 
technology  and  understanding. 

GRANTS 

-Sec.  :102  Basic  rese.u-ch  and  development 
KXants  or  cost-sharing  arrangements  entered 
into  by  the  Secretiiry  pursuant  to  the  >  nttria 
of  section  301  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
conditions,  and  restrictions  which  the  .Setre- 
tary  may  determine  to  be  In  ttie  nsti.  ..il 
interest  for  the  maximum  benefit  n;  "he 
Government  In  seeklivg  to  achle\e  an  jptl- 
mum  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of 
marine,  oceanic,  atmospheric,  and  related 
environs 

Sec.  303.  There  are  hereby  authorized  •'  '>e 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces=..rv 
annually  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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LAST  HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOL-N 
SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
IC SITE 

'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  urvcn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gieat 
privilege  to  Join  my  distinguished  rol- 
league  and  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   I  Mr.  PiNDLEY » ,  in  sponsonni:  a 


bill  which.  If  It  becomes  law,  will  make 
the  last  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 

Although  the  great  emancipator  was 
bom  In  Kentucky  and  grew  to  manhood 
in  Indiana.  It  was  as  a  citizen  of  Illi- 
nois that  he  achieved  national  and 
worldwide  fame.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Springfield  from  1844  until  1861,  when 
he  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  looked 
forward  to  a  return  to  their  home  in 
Illinois'  capital  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
ser\1ce  as  Chief  Executive.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  was  not  able  to  enjoy  a  few  years 
among  his  old  friends  and  neighbors 
as  an  elder  statesman,  for  an  assassin's 
bullet  decreed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  permitted  to  return  to 
Springfield,  his  spirit  has  pervaded  it  in 
the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  he 
saved  the  Union,  freed  the  bondsmen, 
and  gave  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  While 
Lincoln  belongs  to  Illinois,  he  also  be- 
longs to  the  Nation.  While  his  home  is 
a  State  memorial,  let  us  pass  this  legis- 
lation and  make  it  a  national  shrine. 


HAWAII'S  10  YEARS  OP  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
auo,  on  March  12,  1959,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  make  Hawaii  one  of  the  United 
.States.  I  was  one  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  "aye."  As  the  other  body 
had.  on  the  previous  day,  passed  the  act 
providing  for  admission,  the  measure 
needed  only  the  signature  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

On  the  following  July  4.  the  49  stars 
01  the  flag  of  the  United  States  became 
50.  as  the  new  State  joined  the  galaxy. 
Although  it  did  not  achieve  statehood 
until  six  decades  after  its  annexation  by 
the  United  States.  Hawaii  had  long  been 
one  with  our  spirit. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii 
had  come  from  the  United  States.  Ha- 
waii had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Japanese 
attack  that  plunged  our  Nation  into 
what  was  to  become  World  War  n.  The 
.Mins  of  Hawaii  fought  courageously,  not 
only  against  Japan,  but  against  Na- 
Monal  Socialist  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy.  When  I  voted  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  I  was  only  confirming  a  fact, 
bpcause,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  was 
already  a  part  of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  10  years  of 
statehood  have  been  years  of  progress 
and  prosperity  for  our  yoimgest  State. 
May  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
write  even  brighter  chapters  in  the  dec- 
ades that  He  ahead. 


over  the  past  week  in  announcing  the 
intent  of  the  administration  to  enforce 
the  laws  relating  to  denial  of  Federal 
funds  to  students  who  substantially  dis- 
rupt the  operations  of  our  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

That  it  wtis  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  say  the  law  will  be  enforced 
is  evidence  not  only  of  the  growing  seri- 
ousness of  unrestrained  student  violence, 
but  of  the  failure  of  the  past  administra- 
tion to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  as 
Congress  directed  it  to  do.  For  those  who 
have  probed  the  depths  of  the  appendix 
of  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
fiscal  year  1970,  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  on 
page  486,  the  former  administration  pro- 
posed to  delete  section  411  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Lal>or.  and  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act.  1969. 
You  will  recall  that  that  section  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  under  the  act  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  or  a  grant  to 
any  applicant  that,  through  his  actions, 
prevents  the  officials  or  students  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  from  en- 
gaging in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies. 

Only  last  month,  in  my  remarks  to 
the  House.  I  suggested  that  "everj'  ounce 
of  public  support  must  be  marshalled 
through  the  elected  and  appointed  public 
officials  of  Government  to  enhance  and 
encourage  the  exercise  of  the  existing 
prerogatives  of  educational  administra- 
tors to  deal  firmly  with  those  whose 
conduct  interferes  with  the  lawful  func- 
tioning of  the  institution  in  a  marmer 
that  paralyzes  Its  educational  responsi- 
bilities." There  should  be  no  doubt,  now. 
in  the  minds  of  our  college  and  university 
administrations  that  the  Government  is 
reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  public  In 
its  appeals  to  put  down  this  student  vio- 
lence so  that  reason  might  once  again 
prevail. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  heed  the  words  of  our 
President  and  will  forthrightly  comply 
with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  law. 


STUDENT  VIOLENCE  AND  THE  LAW 

I  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  iier- 
mlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUNT-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  most 
encouraged  by  the  actions  of  Secretary 
Finch  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  President  Nixon, 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  25.  is  the  148th  anniversarj'  of 
Greek  independence.  It  is.  therefore,  a 
fitting  occasion  to  review  the  heritage  of 
this  noble  nation  whose  people  have 
given,  and  continue  to  give,  much  to  hu- 
man achievement. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  recog- 
nize and  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  world's  basic 
knowledge,  in  so  many  varied  fields,  is  of 
Greek  derivation.  For  example.  Grecian 
art.  philosophy,  literature,  and  science 
have  profoundly  affected  each  of  our 
daily  lives. 

Americans  recognize  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Historically, 
this  concept  is  Greek  and  our  concern 
today  for  man's  freedom  was  no  less  im- 
portant to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  genesis  of  much  of  their  civiliza- 
tion.   Herodotus,    the    Greek   historian. 


quotes  a  Greek  conversing  with  a  Per- 
sian: 

You  do  not  know  what  freedom  Is  ...  If 
you  did.  you  would  fight  for  It  with  bare 
hands — If  you  had  no  weapons. 

One  cannot  find  a  more  appropriate 
comment  on  today's  many  problems  par- 
tlciilarly  those  confronting  this  Nation 
now  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  paramount  among  the  reasons  for 
Greek  freedom  was  their  willingness  to 
obey  the  law.  whether  written  or  not. 
Their  respect  for  law  is  also  a  corner- 
stone upon  which  our  cherished  free- 
doms rest.  In  addition,  their  ideals  ol 
self-control,  moderation  and  devotion  to 
reason  served  to  substantiate  their  com- 
mitment to  freedom. 

While  Grecian  culture  flourished  under 
the  city-states,  the  Inability  of  Greece 
to  unite  politically  led  to  the  annexation 
of  her  territories.  The  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  323  B.C..  the  shat- 
tering of  his  empire,  and  the  lack  of 
national  unity  laid  the  groundwork  for 
defeat  by  Rome  near  the  end  of  the 
MEicedonian  wars  in  146  B.C.  and  Greece 
became  a  Roman  province:  but  Athens 
remained  a  center  of  learning,  and  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  were  widely 
influential  in  Rome  as  well  as  other 
places.  In  A.D.  395,  the  Roman  Empire 
crumbled,  and  Greece  became  the  center 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years — a  genuine  recogni- 
tion of  Greek  knowledge  and  influence. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  who  conquered 
Constantinople  in  1453  gave  the  Greeks 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy. 
Greek  merchants  became  engaged  in 
worldwide  trade,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  gained  ascendency  in  communal 
affair^.  But  the  age-old  flame  for  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  liberty  was  still 
smoldering  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek 
people  and  the  spark  wras  united  un- 
successfully in  the  brief  uprising  of  1770. 
That  revolt  led  to  severe  retaliation  by 
the  Turks,  and  in  1821.  under  the  lead- 
er.ship  of  Archbishop  Patras.  the  Greeks 
on  March  25  launched  their  war  of  in- 
dependence aeainst  Turkish  .suzerainty. 
Their  cause  was  assisted  by  Britain. 
France,  and  Russia  who  recognized 
Greece's  independence  in  the  London 
Protocol  of  1830. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  sense  of  patriot- 
ism is  characteristic  of  both  modern  and 
ancient  Greeks — as  an  example,  in  1912- 
13.  an  estimated  50.000  Greek  immi- 
grants returned  home  from  the  United 
States,  at  their  owti  expense  of  passage, 
to  help  their  motherland  capture  north- 
ern Greece  during  the  Balkan  wars.  The 
magnitude  of  this  undertaking  becomes 
clear  when  it  is  realized  that  free 
Greece's  population  at  that  time  was  3 
million.  The  volunteers  from  America 
were  decisive. 

In  summation,  the  Greeks  of  yesterday 
left  such  an  imprint  on  their  world  that 
those  of  us  in  the  modem  world  literally 
live  in  their  shadow.  One  might  reflect 
for  a  moment  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
has  been  the  site  of  so  many  battles  dur- 
ing the  Revolutlonar>-  and  Civil  Wars, 
and  has  been  the  birthplace  of  so  many 
of  our  great  men,  that  it  can  fairly  be 
said  every  acre  h£is  a  storv-  to  tell.  In  the 
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case  of  Greece    with  iLs  longer  history  Science   and    Astronautics,   and   Indeed  tlonal  biological  program  which  we  have 

of   struggle   and    glorj-,    virtually   ever>-  the  entire  Congress,  has  been  concerned  requested  American  biologists  to  desiRn 

rocK  nas  Its  own  story  over  the  past  several  years.  As  Mr  Mil-  and  promulgate  Thus  we  intend  and  tx- 

rne    most    esteemed    modem    Greek  ler  remmded  a  convention  of  American  pect.  by  means  of  this  resolution    that 

writer,  Nikos  KazanUakis.  has  written  biologists  at  Ohio  State  University  last  Federal  agencies  which  conduct  relevant 

Oreeic    sou    has    been    so    saturated    wirh  September,    this    program    Is    centrally  scientific  work  will  support  the  IBP  to  the 

bi.xxi.  sweat  and  t«ars.  the  Oreeic  mountains  ecological  and  as  such  It  Is  indlspenslble  extent  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  US 

t h'-7  vT'^K^HH   *'^   "'"''^   ^T!"   '"^"SK'"  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  projects  under  that  program. 

Trl\ZVTt.l:Z.'Z^T:L'Vo::l  disciplines  at  stake  in  ponuUon  abate.  LJ_ 


the  destiny 


of  all  mankind  wa«  at  stake 


Ancient  Greece  picked  man  up  and  set 
him  on  his  feet  as  an  individual  with  in- 
dividual worth  After  many  centuries  of 
decline  and  foreign  occupation  the  rev- 
olution of  1821  began  the  liberation  of 
modem  Greece  This  land  which  has 
given  us  so  much  has  much  to  give  to 
the  world  once  again  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  .salute  Greece 
and  Its  .sons  and  daughters  on  this 
Greek  Independence  Day  1969. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  KIND  OF 
FUNDING  AUTHORITY  ESSENTIAL 
TO  -  SUCCESSFUL  U  S  EPFDRT 
WITHLN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BI- 
OLOGICAL PROGRAM 

Mr  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  tjlven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  • 

Mr  D.ADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
today  joining  with  Chairman  Miller  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
resolution  designed  to  provide  the  kind 
of  funding  authority  which  is  essential 
to  a  succe.ssful  U  S.  effort  within  the  in- 
ternational biological  program — IBP 

The  resolution  provides  no  new  author- 
ization or  specific  appropriation  It  sim- 
ply assures  that  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  will  be  able  to  support  the  IBP 
as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 


ment  and  in  the  appraisal  and  control  of 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  He  em- 
phasized then,  as  have  witnesses  before 
my  subcommittee,  that  the  needed  In- 
crease in  numbers  of  theoretical  and 
field  .scientists  competent  to  deal  with 
envlroimiental  problems  can  come  only 
from  an  action  program  like  the  IBP 
which  involves  fleldwork  and  at  the  same 
time  strives  for  a  more  complete  funda- 
mental base 

Since  last  summer  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment completed  its  hearings  and  re- 
view on  the  status  of  the  IBP  a  t;reat  deal 
has  tran.splrpd  to  justify  our  original  en- 
thusiasm and  to  eliminate  thase  reserva- 
tions we  had  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  such  a  com- 
plex program 


BLACKBURN  INTRODUCES  RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS  PAY  EQUALIZE- 
TION  BILL 

'Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  my  privilege  to  reintroduce  a  bill 
to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  provides 
for  the  adjustment  of  retirement  or  re- 
tainer pay  when  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex goes  up  3  percent.  Substitute  for 
this  provision  would  be  my  bill  which 
would  have  the  pay  of  personnel  recom- 
puted to  reflect  increases  in  the  basic  pay 


well  to  our  several  suggestions  The  scope 
of  the  program  has  been  focused  on  the 
most    pre.ssing    problems,    the    national 
committee  has  evolved  into  a  decision- 
making body,  and  agreements  on  points 
of   responsibility   have   been   worked  out 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  as 
the  lead   agency    The  program's  gra.ss- 
lands    ecosystem    project,    even    on    a 
minimum  budget,   appears  to  have  be- 
come a  model  project  in  systems  ecology: 
its    700-page   progress   report    and   pro- 
po.sal    of    January    1969    is    a    complete 
document     which     justifies     past     and 
planned   expenditures   for   that    biome. 
.,      This    program    helps    provide    the   con- 
has   requested  without   any  question  as     fldence   we   need    for  funding   and   sup- 
to  legality  or  congressional  intent  porting  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Hence  the  provision  in  the  resolution     agencies  for  real  efforts  on  other  biomes 


The  US  IBP  leadership  has  responded     of  persons  on  active  duty.  Thus,  when 


which  states: 


such  as  the  deciduous  and  coniferous  for- 


The  Congress  authorizes  and  requests  ;iii  ests,  the  arctic  tundra,  as  well  as  those 
Federnl  cleparrmenta  and  agencies  having  projects  which  deal  With  our  urban  eco- 
ruiut:uns  or  objectl-.es  which  coincide  with      system  " 


or  are  related  to  those  oi  the  International 
Biological  Program  to  obligate  or  make  ap- 
propruite  -runsfers  of  funds  to  the  program 
from  moneys  available  for  such  functions  or 
objectives  and  provide  such  other  support 
as  may  be  approprlue 

This  provision  appears  to  be  necessary 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  some  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerning 
their  present  authority  to  aid  the  IBP 
through  the  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  IBP  even  though  the 
amounts  involved  are  relatively  nominal. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  IBP  is  not  just  an- 
other Government  venture  and  it  is  not 
some  abstract  international  dream.  It 
IS  a  very  real,  planned,  and  coordinated 


system. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  World  War  II  we 
have  left  ecology — the  only  scientific  dis- 
cipline which  specializes  in  the  total  en- 
vironment— to  its  own  devices  in  a 
market  in  which  it  could  not  possibly 
compete.  As  a  result,  a  .science  which 
might  have  matured  to  meet  our  prob- 
lem solving  needs  in  environmental  mat- 
ters has  fallen  behind  the  bold  advances 
in  many  other  areas  of  American  .science 

It  is  the  problem  solving — the  utili- 
tarian and  practical  aspects  of  con.ser\'a- 
tion  and  Us  management — which  is  the 
motivation  for  the  IBP  rather  than  the 
usual  emphasis  on  .sentiment  and  esthet- 
ics   This   pragmatic   approach    has    led 


the  basic  pay  of  active  military  person- 
nel is  increased,  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  retired  members  would  be  recom- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  new  pay  rate 
for  the  grade  in  which  he  was  .servina 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  rather  than 
at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  he  re- 
tired, which  is  currently  the  case. 

Under  present  law  members  of  the 
armed  .services  who  retired  with  equal 
rank  and  equal  length  of  service,  but  not 
at  the  same  time,  can  be  receiving  greatly 
varying  rates  of  retirement  pay.  The 
rate  differential  between  .some  our  ciir 
older  retirees  and  the  younger  comrades 
has  slipped  to  as  much  as  30  percent 

President  Nixon  issued  a  statcmrnt 
during  his  campaign  which  I  am  .sure  his 
administration  will  follow: 

Our  retired  military  personnel  have  iveen 
unjustly  treated  because  of  the  failure  u! 
the  Congress  to  remedy  the  irrowlng  riis- 
parlty  between  active  and  retired  pav  Tlus 
unfair  discrimination  Is  wholly  contrary  'o 
the  long  established  principles  of  equaliz- 
ing retired  pay  with  exlstliis  active  duty 
pay  for  the  ^ame  grade  or  rank 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider this  propo.sal  in  order  to  correct  a 
glaring  inequity 


effort  to  establish  an  ecological  base  for  ''''"'"^'""''l    practitioners    m    the    United 

the    management    of    our    environment  ■'^^'''*"^  •'"''  '"  ■'•"'"'^'  "'^  «ther  nations  to 

and  for  the  prevention  of  the  deterlora-  ^'"^ifi'take  the  complex  task  of  planning 

tion    which    IS    threaUmlng    our    entire  ''"'^  designing  a  research  program  which 

planet.  It  may  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  ^''"   Produce  the  manpower,   skills  and 

programs,  in  spite  of  its  mlld-.soundlng  theory  essential  to  the  management  of 

title,  to  evolve  in  our  time.  our  environmental  resources 

Let  me  provide  a  bit  of  background.  We  have  no  responsible  policy  choice 

The  international  biological  program  other  than  to  respond  favorably  to  the 

Is   the   scientific   core   of   many   of   the  needs    of    the    ecological    .sciences.    Our 

problems  with  which  the  Committee  on  immediate  opportunity   is   the  Intema- 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 
CAIXS  FOR  NEW  HOUSING 
EFFORTS 

•  Mr  P.^TMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr  P  ATM  AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  recently  h.'  Id 
its  38th  annual  convention  in  Washin.- 
ton.  Along  with  other  Members  of  dw- 
gress.  It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
conference  as  I  have  done  for  many  years 
during  its  conventions  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  Secretary  Romney  and  ins 
principal  staff  appeared  on  a  panel  at 
one  of  the  sessions  at  the  conference 

For  many  years,  the  National  Housir.r: 
Conference  has  been  recognized  as  tie 
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conscience  of  the  public  interest  in  pro- 
erams  for  housing,  urban  renewal  and 
community  development.  Its  members 
include  representatives  of  public  interest 
organizations,  local  officials,  labor  of- 
ficials, church,  business  and  professional 
groups — all  of  whom  share  the  goal  of 
providing  adequate  housing  for  people  of 
all  incomes.  NHC  has  functioned  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  and  sup- 
port of  these  programs  over  the  years.  It 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  many  measures  for  Federal 
assistance  to  these  programs  which  have 
pas.sed  the  Congress  over  the  past  3  "2 
decades,  including  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 

During  the  annual  convention,  the 
membership  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference  adopted  a  comprehensive  set 
of  resolutions  relating  to  all  segments 
of  the  housing  and  urban  development 
programs.  These  resolutions  were  the 
result  of  many  meetings  during  the  past 
year  attended  by  representatives  Of  pub- 
lic interest  organizations  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  was  a  continuing 
legislative  policy  committee  which  func- 
tioned under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
David  L.  Krooth.  As  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference.  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel s.  Keith  then  presented  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee  to  several 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
MHC  which  adopted  resolutions  to  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting.  At  the 
convention,  Mr.  William  J.  Guste.  Jr.. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  which  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  later  approved  by  the 
full  membership.  I  recite  this  process 
because  it  indicates  the  careful  study 
and  wide  participation  involved  in  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  Mem- 
ber.s  of  Congre.ss  and  others  to  read  these 
resolutions  in  order  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  critical  problems  in 
our  cities  and  the  solutions  recom- 
mended by  this  group  of  outstanding 
professional  and  civic  leaders.  These 
resolutions  are  really  an  encyclopedia 
which  we  can  use  for  reference  purposes. 
On  each  program,  they  contain  a  state- 
ment of:  first,  its  objectives  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968:  second,  the 
actions  taken  in  appropriation  acts;  and 
third,  the  recommendations  for  neces- 
sary additional  appropriations,  legisla- 
tion, and  administrative  actions.  The 
resolutions  not  only  cover  the  programs 
enacted  into  law,  but  they  also  recom- 
.Tiend  additional  and  supplemental  pro- 
grams There  is  a  table  of  contents  at 
the  beginning  to  help  you  locate  the  sub- 
jects in  which  you  are  interested. 

In  speaking  to  the  National  Housing 
Conference,  I  pointed  out  that  the  hous- 
ing field  is  pockmarked  by  goals  that 
ha\e  never  been  met.  All  of  us  here 
caii  recall  the  string  of  high-sounding 
?oals  that  have  come  forward  from  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  from 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
LTcss.  Wonderful  words,  excellent  goals, 
but  little  performance. 


This  is  shameful  in  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.  We  pride  ourselves  on  our 
ability  to  produce.  In  the  production  of 
material  goods,  we  look  on  ourselves  as 
.second  to  none  in  the  world.  We  are  able 
to  build  sophisticated  space  vehicles  that 
reach  to  the  moon.  We  are  able  to  glut 
the  market  with  millions  of  shiny  high- 
powered  automobiles,  and  we  are  able  to 
devise  and  construct  the  most  complex 
computer  and  communications  systems. 
Yet  somehow — and  for  some  reason — 
we  cannot  put  together  the  financing, 
the  bricks,  the  lumber,  and  the  glass  to 
house  our  population  in  decent,  reason- 
ably priced  homes. 

This  kind  of  failure  demands  atten- 
tion from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  an  emergency 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  another 
round  of  high-sounding  Presidential 
messages  and  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
Nation  must  have  action — real  action — 
on  housing  and  not  another  reshuffling 
of  existing  machinery.  We  need  officials 
all  down  the  line  who  really  believe  in 
these  programs  and  who  believe  that  the 
Nation's  domestic  priorities  can  and 
should  be  met. 

In  the  1968  Housing  Act,  Congress  es- 
tablished a  housing  goal  of  26  million 
units  in  the  next  10  years  and  declared 
that  "the  highest  priority  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  those  families  for  which  the 
national  goal  has  not  become  a  reality." 
We  do  not  accomplish  anything  by  pass- 
ing great  authorizing  laws  like  the  1968 
Housing  Act  unless  there  is  a  proper 
followup  with  adequate  appropriations 
and  effective  administration. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  America's 
capacity  to  meet  this  housing  goal  if 
we  all  work  together  toward  achieving 
this  goal  and  remove  the  obstacles  that 
impede  the  housing  program.  We  must 
find  answers  and  take  action  in  the  criti- 
cal areas  of  financing  and  credit,  both  as 
to  its  availability  and  its  price.  We  must 
get  full  funding  of  the  1968  act  by  the 
Congress.  We  must  get  action  by  housing 
officials,  labor,  the  building  industry, 
and  suppliers  to  meet  our  housing  needs 
and  goals  and  produce  housing  in  the 
volume  and  at  prices  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  and  can  afford. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolutions    Recommended    bv    the    Legis- 
lative Policy  Committee  and  Approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference 
chapter    a.    general  statement  of  problems 

AND    objectives 

1.  America's  cities  are  in  a  crisis  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  decades  and  from  failure  to 
Improve  the  qiaality  of  American  life  Many  of 
the  people  in  the  cities  are  r.l-housed  and  live 
in  despair  and  disillusionment  The  need  for 
decent  housing  is  at  the  heart  of  the  crisis. 
We  must  take  v.gorous  and  immediate  action 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  providing  good 
homes  and  good  neighborhoods  for  all  who 
are  ill-housed.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  new 
housing  or  rehabilitate  existing  housing.  At 
the  same  time  there  must  be  an  e.xpansion  of 
social  programs  ar.d  services  for  the  people. 

2.  We  must  respond  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  ill-housed  and  eliminate 
their  human  suffering  and  disillusionment 
which  is  contributing  to  demonstrations  and 


violence  in  our  cities  In  these  Resolutions, 
NHC  presents  measures  which  are  essential  to 
help  solve  these  problems  and  alleviate  the 
crisis  in  our  cities.  No  single  program  can 
embrace  the  solutions  to  all  of  the  cities' 
problems  These  Resolutions  recommend  pro- 
grams designed  especially  to: 

lai  Provide  good  homes  for  people  of  all 
incomes  in  wholesome  living  environments 
which  are  in  keeping  with  our  Nation's 
standards  and  aspirations; 

(bi  To  take  action  to  revitalize  our  cities 
and  save  them  from  blight  and  obsolescence; 
and 

ici  To  expand  social  programs,  services 
and  job  opportunities  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

3  Tlie  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  was  enacted  by  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  vote.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
historic  law  to  help  meet  these  critical  hous- 
ing and  urban  problems.  On  behalf  of  NHC 
and  other  public  Interest  organizations  who 
cixiperat*  with  us.  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  acceptance  In  the  1968  Housing 
Act  of  many  of  the  recommendations  which 
NHC  made  last  year.  However,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  In  these  Resolutions,  we 
are  recommending  additional  measures  which 
are  needed  to  accomplish  our  goals — both 
(al  through  new  or  amendatory  legislation, 
and  lb  I  through  changes  in  policy  and  im- 
provements in  administration  of  existing 
legislation. 

CHAPTER  B.  congressional  DECLARATION  OF 
HIGHFST  PRIORITY  FOR  HOUSING  LOV^-ER  IN- 
COME families 

1.  The  1968  Housing  Act  reaffirms  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home  ,.nd 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  which  was  first  proclaimed 
in  a  housing  law  enacted  20  years  ago  In 
the  Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act.  the  Congress  "finds  that  this  goal  has 
not  been  fully  realized  for  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's lower  income  families;  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  conceri.;  and  that 
there  exlbt  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  economy  the  resources  and  capabili- 
ties necessary  to  the  full  realization  of  this 
goal  ■■  NHC  applauds  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  so  clearly  restating  our  national  goal 
and  affirming  tliat  it  is  a  manner  of  grave 
national  concern  that  this  goal  has  not  l>een 
realized  for  many  of  the  lower  income  fam- 
ilies. 

2  In  these  times  when  there  are  so  many 
competing  demands  for  the  use  of  federal 
funds  and  national  resources,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  Congress  further  declared  that 
these  programs  should  have  the  highest 
priority.  This  Congressional  determination 
Is  so  important  that  "-e  quote  it  in  full  as 
a  necessary  introduction  to  these  Resolu- 
tion.? : 

•■The  Congress  declares  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  those  housing  programs  author- 
ized bv  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  assist 
families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  decently  house  themselves,  and 
of  other  Government  programs  designed  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  such 
families,  the  )>iahest  priority  and  cmphaxts 
shoitld  be  giien  'to  meeting  the  hovsing  necd:^ 
of  those  famUies  for  which  the  national  goal 
}ias  not  become  a  reahtu:  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  such  programs  there  should  be  the 
fullest  practicable  utilization  cf  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  private  enterprise  and  of 
individual  self-help  techniques  "  1  Emphasis 
added.  1 

3.  This  declaration  by  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  drastic  realignment  of 
past  priorities  in  our  federal  budget  and 
expenditures,  since  the^e  housing  programs 
were  given  a  lower  priority  than  other  le.s.s 
urgent  programs  Now  the  Congress  had  de- 
clared that  these  programs  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority   pnd  there  is  a  federal 
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coniinltin«Dt  to  t*ke  til  sctlon  n«ceaa*ry  to 
•cbleve  the  goal  of  providing  decent  housing 
for  ffcmiUea  with  Incomes  so  low  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  decently  bouse  them- 
selves To  translate  this  highest  priority  Into 
reality  takes  firm  and  courageous  action.  We 
must  assure  that  action  Is  taken  to  carry  out 
this  mandate  Specifically  this  highest  prior- 
ity means  that 

(a)  All  of  the  legislative  authorlaatlona  In 
the  19«8  Housing  Act  should  be  provided  with 
full  funds  and  full  contract  authority  in 
Appropriation  Acts. 

lb)  Such  funds  and  contract  authority 
should  not  b«  subject  to  recapture  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  Instead,  these  programs 
should  be  exempted  from  the  further  re- 
straints and  recaptures  pursuant  to  acroes- 
the-board  reductions  In  the  national  budget, 
such  as  the  M  bUllon  cut  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

(CI  When  funds  or  contract  authority  are 
made  available,  they  should  be  promptly 
committed  so  that  the  planning  and  work 
In  initiating  projects  can  proceed  promptly 
In  order  to  step  up  the  rate  of  production  as 
contemplated   by  the  Congressional  goals 

Id)  Adequate  legislative  authorizations 
should  be  included  In  future  housing  acta 
to  jvovlde  sufficient  funds  and  contract  au- 
thority to  achleTe  the  Congressional  goals 
(e)  Adequate  administrative  staffs  should 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  the  new  pro- 
gran^  and  achieve  the  C.-nifreaslonal  i?oala 
ifi  Administrative  actions  should  be 
geared  to  accomplishment  rather  than  cau- 
tion and  all  necessary  measures  should  be 
taken  to  simplify  and  expedite  housing  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  to  speed  them  up 

iH>  Adequate  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations of  federal  grants  required  for  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  in  housing  and 
urban  development  programs.  Including 
those  relating  to  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare and  other  purposes 
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(b)  NHC  further  raoommeiula  that  there 
b«  Congreoalonal  hearln«B  each  y««r  on  the 
Report  received  from  the  Pr««ldent  concern- 
ing the  progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  and 
the  additional  legislation  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  In  the  coming 
year 

3  In  keeping  with  these  Congreaalonal 
goals  there  should  be  no  gaps  or  areas  of 
unmet  needs  in  our  housing  programs.  Effec- 
tive means  must  be  developed  so  that  hous- 
ing win  be  available  to  famlUea  of  all  in- 
comes Each  family  whose  Income  Is  too  low 
to  obtain  decent  housing  should  receive  the 
amount  of  assistance  It  needa  to  get  such 
housing.  We  must  reach  the  unserved  Income 
group  below  the  level  now  served  by  public 
housing  or  rent  supplement*  as  more  fuUy 
discussed  below  Likewise,  we  must  avoid  a 
gap  or  area  of  unmet  need  In  programs  aerv- 
InK  m<xterate  and  lower  Income  families 
through  private  enterprise  with  federal  aid 
consisting  of  irt)  below  market  Interest  rates 
under  Section  321  id)  i3  I;  and  ib)  aaslstanco 
under  Sections  336  and  236 

4  While  the  Uw  approves  an  average  na- 
tional goal  of  3.600.000  unit*  annually  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years.  NHC  urges  that  the 
average  national  goal  should  be  3,000.000 
units  A  year  I«1C  agrees  that  2,000.000  unlU 
should  be  built  annually  for  thoae  above  the 
low  and  moderate  Income  groups  who  do  not 
need  federal  assistance.  However,  instead  of 
600iX)0  unlu  annually  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  NHC  recommends  a  goal  of 
at  least  1.000.000  unite  annually  for  these 
Income  groups — of  which  half  would  be  for 
the  low  Income  group  The  recommendations 
contained  In  these  Resolutions  are  Intended 
to  provide  the  measures  necessary  to  achieve 
this  goal  and  bring  construction  up  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  it 
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a<JALS    TO     ALHrevt     H'JfSINC 
WX    VEED 

1  In  the  1968  Housing  Act  thers  U  a  very 
lmp<jrt»nt  determination  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  we  quote 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  supply  of  tha 
Nation's  housing  is  not  increasing  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  national  housing  goal, 
established  in  the  Housing  Act.  of  1949.  of  the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family  ■  Th,-  Con- 
Sr^e.ii  '■eafi-rna  Ch.u  national  h.ounng  joal  and 
ieter-mtnea  tfiat  ir  can  be  lubstanttaltij 
achieved  trtfim  the  next  decade  by  the  con- 
structian  or  rehabilitation  of  ttcenty-su 
mtUton  housing  unit*,  six  million  of  these 
for  low  and  moderate  income  famUie^  "  (Sec 
1601  1    1  Emphasis  added  i 

During  the  next  decade  Congress  haa  fixed 
the  i?oal  to  produce  26  million  dwelling  units 
a  milUon  of  which  are  to  be  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  Moreover.  It  has 
determined  that  this  goal  can  be  substan- 
Uaily  achieved  This  Includes  both  new  hous- 
ing units  and  rehabilitated  housing 

2  ai  The  Coimress  alst.  required  that  the 
President  niiike  a  report  ro  it  by  January  15. 
1969.  setting  forth  a  plan  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  next  decade  for  the  elimination 
of  all  substandard  housing  and  Oie  realiza- 
tion of  the  foregoing  h<iuslng  goals  A  fur- 
ther report  la  to  be  made  un  January  15  of 
each  succeeding  year  comparing  the  results 
achieved  during  the  preceding  fiscal  vear 
with  the  objectives  for  lai  the  completion 
of  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  units  and 
(bi  the  reduction  In  occupied  substandard 
housing  In  this  manner  Congress  will  be 
Informed  each  year  as  to  the  deficit  in  hous- 
ing production  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  concerning  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  this  deficit  and  to  meet 
the  goal  during  the  coming  vear  NHC  rec- 
ommends tiat  the  report  should  identify 
gaps  or  areas  of  unmet  needs  in  our  housing 
program 


CHAPTTR  D    OBSTACLKS  WHICH  PKEVXNT  NEW 
PROGRAMS  FROM  STARTING 

1  We  are  facing  a  critical  emergency  which 
will  prevent  the  building  of  housing  to  serve 
lower  Income  families  through  the  new  in- 
terest assistance  programs  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  Under  these  programs,  the 
capital  financing  has  been  shifted  to  the 
private  market  where  mortgage  loans  must  be 
obtained  at  market  Interest  rates  which  are 
currently  7' j  "; 

J  Unfortunately  there  l.s  no  assuranj.-  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  sell  these  FHA-insured 
mortgages  at  par  and  no  federal  funds  .^ave 
been  made  available  to  buy  them  If  sponsors 
of  prjjecte  cannot  obtain  this  financing  at 
par  in  the  private  market  t.iey  will  have  to 
pay  a  discount  which  Is  not  covered  by  mort- 
gage proceeds  Nonprofit  organizations  do 
not  have  Uiis  money  to  pay  this  discount 
Cooperatives  wl.l  not  be  able  tj  Increase  the 
downpaymentj  by  the  .imount  needed  for  the 
discount  above  the  .imount  which  Is  already 
required  Other  sponsors  will  not  Increase 
their  Investment  by  this  amount. 

■i  The  current  7^  ;  interest  rate  on  PHA- 
Insured  mortgages  w  is  declared  to  be  a  •tem- 
porary '  solution  On  houslnt;  to  serve  those 
of  moderate  or  lower  incomes,  we  should  rind 
a  way  to  achieve  a  more  reas.jnable  Interest 
rate  without  charging  the  consumer  for  dis- 
counts NHC  -.trongly  recommends  an  ap- 
proach whereby  GNM.\  purchases  mortgages 
for  such  housing  at  par  under  its  special  as- 
sistance prog.-ams  and  then  resells  the  mort- 
gages to  PNS1.A  at  the  market  price 

4  The  Federal  Natlon.U  Mortgage  Associa- 
tlon  CFNU-^'i  Is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
government  agency  or  a  part  of  the  Budget 
as  a  result  of  action  taken  In  the  19«B  Hous- 
ing Act  to  est-iblish  It  .as  a  private  Institution 
with  a  gradual  retirement  of  the  federal  In- 
vestment .\3  a  private  Institution.  FT^MA  will 
not  provide  subsidies  .Accordingly,  it  will  not 
purchiise  mortgages  at  a  price  or  Interest  rate 
which  results  m  a  yield  below  the  current 
market  yield  PNMA  recently  took  action  to 
Issue  advance  commitments  to  buy  mort- 
gages under  the  Section  236  and  rent  supple- 
ment  programs   at   a   price   based   upon   the 


market  as  esubllshed  through  weekly  auc- 
tions In  the  sale  of  single-family  home  mort- 
gages When  the  Interest  rate  was  8'/;" 
PNMA  was  requiring  a  discount  on  a  mort 
gage  under  the  programs  of  Interest  a.s*ist. 
ance  and  rent  supplements  which  ranged 
from  I'j  :  to  5;.  depending  upon  the  uc- 
tlon  prices  on  single-family  mortgages  .md 
yield-related  prices  on  multlfamlly  lu'tir-- 
gages  This  discount  on  purchase  commit- 
ments  varied  from  week  to  week,  bised  upon 
the  auction  prices  on  slngle-famllv  mort- 
gages and  the  special  yield-related  price  :or 
mortgages  on  rent  supplement  and  in-frest 
subsidy  i238)  projects.  Now  with  7.. 
PNMA's  current  discount  on  these  ni'^r 
Is  1  ■  J  ■>, 

5.  On  a  program  which  Congres.s  declared 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  priority   we 
find  a  way  to  achieve  two  objectives 

lai  to  make  mortgage  financing  available 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  for  hou^^in^  to 
serve  those  of  moderate  or  lower  itu-  ines 
and 

ibi    to  obtain  capital   financing  for  such 
project*   without   requiring   the  spons  >r.s  to 
pav  a  discount  which  they  are  unable  •  .  ao 
8    Fortunately,   we  have  two   InEtmnmns 
available  to  help  In  providing  this  m.ir-faee 
financing— the    Federal    National    Mdr-fage 
Association    rPNMA">    which   has   now  be- 
come a   private  operation   and   the  Gi  .prn- 
ment        National        Mortgage        Association 
l"ONMA"i    which    is   authorized    to   pr .vide 
special    assistance     These    two    institutions 
should    work    together    In    a    "tandem"   pro- 
gram   NHC  urges  that  GNMA  purchase    hese 
markel-lnterest-rate  mortgages  at  par  iiiider 
Its  special  assistance  program    It   i.s  impera- 
tive that  this  be  done  to  enable  the  develop- 
ment     of      housing      under      the      liitf.'est- 
asaistance  and  rent  supplement  proer.m.s  In 
the  Reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  cim- 
mitteefl.   there  was  a  clear  statement     :   in- 
tention by  the  Congress  that  they  n:'.  ndea 
special  assistance  funds  to  be  used   t     pur- 
chase  these   mortgages   when    necc.ss,ir\     In 
fact.  Congress  made  an  additional  $500  .tiH- 
Hon  of  special  assistance  funds  available  on 
July  1.   1969    to  supplement  the  S525  iiulllon 
of    such    funds    which    became   available  on 
July    1     1968.  under  the  existing  law    .\6  to 
these  funds,  the  committee  reports  stated  the 
Congressional    Intention    as   follows       It   Is 
understood,    of   course,    that    the    PrcMdent 
could  use  these  funds  as  needed,  alor.^-  -.vuh 
the  present  special  assistance  fund.s  tr>  sup- 
port the  new  sections  236,  236  and  2.'n  pro- 
grams of  housing  for  lower  income  families 

7  Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  the  President  authorize  the  use  oi  spe- 
cial assistance  funds  for  the  ONM.^  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  at  par  under  the  interest 
assistance  and  rent  supplement  proerims 
After  It  has  purchased  the  mortgages  at  par. 
GNMA  would  sell  them  at  the  current  mar- 
ket price  and  reuse  the  sales  proceeds  to 
buy  additional  mortgages.  TTiere  shotild  be 
only  one  commitment  and  marketing:  :ee 
charged — the  one  to  be  paid  to  FNMA  w.nich 
will  provide  a  take-out  commitment  'o  bur 
the  mortgages  from  GNMA  Unless  thus  .ic- 
tlon  Is  taken  now.  these  housing  programs 
win  be  stopped  and  lower  Income  lainilles 
win  be  denied  the  fulfillment  of  legislation 
to  meet  their  housing  needs  Obvlouslv  .vith 
higher  interest  rates,  there  will  be  i  lower 
volume  of  housing  produced  with  the  con- 
tract authority  available  under  the  1968 
Housli.g  Acx. 

8  It  Is  necessary  that  additional  measures 
oe  taken  to  meet  the  needs  for  mortgrtue  fi- 
nancing for  the  programs  Involving  Interest 
assistance  and  rent  supplements.  While  the 
authorized  amount  of  special  assistance 
funds  will  help  to  start  and  continue  the.-e 
programs,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
their  Increasing  needs  for  capital  funds  as 
the  programs  accelerate  Under  the  ^-vf^T 
programs  authorized  by  the  1968  H"t;-i;if 
Act  for  Interest  assistance  and  rent  stipple- 
mente.   a    total   of   tlB   billion   of    mortgage 
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flnanclng  will  be  required  or  an  average  of 
I6  bllUon  a  year.  We  must  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  steady  flow  of  mortgage  financing 
without  requiring  sponsors  either  (a)  to  pay 
discounts  on  mortgages  for  which  they  lack 
funds:  or  (b)  to  pay  unreasonable  interest 
rates  in  order  to  avoid  dlscounte.  NHC  rec- 
ommends a  new  program  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem Since  GNMA  does  not  have  special  as- 
sutaiice  funds  to  buy  or  hold  the  bllUona 
of  dollars  of  mortgagee  which  will  be  In- 
volved as  the  new  programs  accelerate,  we 
recommend  that  GNMA  sell  the  mortgagee 
after  It  has  purchase  them.  ONMA  would  sell 
them  at  the  current  market  price.  ONMA 
;rould  then  reuse  the  sales  proceeds  to  buy 
additional  mortgages  through  the  operation 
of  Its  revolving  fund.  Under  such  a  program 
the  amount  that  would  appear  In  the  fed- 
eral budget  would  represent  only  the  dis- 
count instead  of  100%  of  any  mortgage  held 
Dv  GNMA. 

9  In  the  foregoing  discussions,  we  have 
.-eferred  to  sales  to  PNMA  at  a  discount  If 
the  mortgage  bears  an  Interest  rate  below 
the  special  related  yield  for  multlfanally 
tnortgages.  However,  there  may  be  times 
when  the  Interest  fixe-'  In  the  mortgage 
vrouid  Justify  a  sale  of  the  mortgage  to 
PNMA  at  a  premium.  If  such  condittons 
anse.  It  should  be  recognized  that  FNMA 
would  pay  a  premium  to  ONMA  for  the 
xorvage  based  upon  its  yield  as  compared 
with  the  prevailing  yields  In  the  market. 

10  The  proposed  program  would  represent 
a  proper  use  of  GNMA  as  a  governmental 
agency  to  provide  the  limited  subsidy  as- 
sistance required  to  meet  the  discounts 
which  nonprofit,  cooperative  or  other  spon- 
sors .ire  unable  to  pay  At  the  same  time,  by 
.reselling  the  mortgage  in  the  private  market, 
GNMA  would  accomplish  the  Congressional 
purpose  of  obtaining  private  financing  for 
the  projects.  Such  mortgages  could  be  sold 
DV  GNMA  to  PNMA  (as  a  private  mortgagee), 
insurance  companies  and  other  Investors. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  buy  the  mort- 
gages at  the  prices  which  reflect  the  current 
siarkct  prices. 

The  proposed  program  would  enable  GNMA 
to  utilize  Its  limited  special  assistance  funds 
as  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  a  steady  flow 
of  capital  flnanclng  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  for  the  Interest  assistance  and  rent 
.-upplement  programs  and  other  special  as- 
sistance programs.  This  would  help  enable 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Congressional  goals  to 
provide  housing  which  Is  urgently  needed 
•r  mofierate  and  lower  Income  families. 

U  Besides  its  use  to  provide  capital  fl- 
Mncing  for  projects  receiving  Interest  assist- 
ance and  rent  supplements,  the  proposed 
program  should  also  be  used  for  the  GNMA 
purchase  at  par  and  resale  at  market  prices 
f  other  mortgages  now  covered  by  special 
■..'sist  iiice  .ituhorizatlons  This  includes  pro- 
gram.s  wiilch  Congress  has  prertously  de- 
»nnined  had  a  sufficient  public  Interest  to 
tnerit  .--uch  special  assistance,  such  as  mar- 
ket-rate mortgages  under  Sections  213,  221 
til  .1  and  220  Moreover,  as  to  these  and 
other  multlfamlly  mortgages.  FNMA  should 
&uy  them  at  the  same  special  yield-related 
price  ;is  It  now  pays  for  mortgagee  aided  by 
interest  assistance  and  rent  supplements, 
Instead  of  charging  higher  discounts  on 
these  mortgages  These  multlfamlly  mort- 
Wges  have  the  same  lower  servicing  costs 
M  multlfamlly  mortgages  aided  by  Interest 
assistance  on  rent  supplements. 

12.  Tliere  is  an  alternative  solution  to  this 
problem  of  mortgage  discounts.  FHA  could 
include  the  discount  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  Just  as  other  flnanclng  costs  and 
building  costs  are  now  Included.  If  this  were 
done,  mortgage  proceeds  would  be  available 
to  pay  the  discounts,  bo  this  would  meet  the 
problem  of  sponsors  who  are  unable  to  pay 
discounts. 

13  Besides  assuring  a  market  for  mort- 
gages on  the  completed  projects,  it  Is  neces- 


sary to  assure  Interim  flnanclng  during  the 
period  when  the  projects  are  under  construc- 
tion. In  past  tight-money  periods,  there  were 
times  when  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
consrtructlon  financing  at  a  reasonable  price. 
To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  problem  in  the 
present  tight- money  period,  NHC  recom- 
mends that  PNMA  issue  a  commitment  which 
would  cover  both  the  construction  financing 
and  the  permanent  flnanclng  on  a  project. 
PNMA  could  take  a  907c  participation  in  the 
construction  flnanclng  and  another  mort- 
gage institution  could  take  a  10%  participa- 
tion and  handle  the  processing  involved  In 
construction  advances.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram, the  construction  flnanclng  should  be 
provided  for  a  total  fee  which  is  not  more 
than  the  amount  allowed  in  the  mortgage. 

14.  NHC  urges  the  repeal  of  the  require- 
ment that  nonprofit  sponsors  make  a  b'~c 
investment  in  rent  supplement  projects  as  a 
condition  to  the  use  of  special  assistance 
funds  for  the  GNMA  purchase  of  mortgages 
on  a  nonprofit  project.  Nonprofit  sponsors 
cannot  meet  this  requirement  and  should 
not  be  denied  the  use  of  special  assistance 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  their  mortgages 
at  par 

15.  In  addition  to  Its  present  authority  to 
make  purchases  on  the  open  market,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be  authorized 
to  purchase  directly  from  PNMA,  GNMA  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  obli- 
gations Issued  by  these  agencies.  This  would 
assure  that  the  funds  would  be  channeled 
directly  Into  the  mortgage  market  when 
needed  during  periods  of  monetary  strin- 
gency and  rlflng  lntere.st  rates.  These  obli- 
gations would  include  participation  certifi- 
cates or  other  securities  Issued  against  a  pool 
of  mortgages  or  consolidated  debentures  or 
other  obligations. 

16.  NHC  recommends  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  legislation  lifting  the  6'.c  interest  celling 
on  mortgages  which  are  PHA-insured  or 
VA-guaranteed. 

CHAPTER  DD.  NEED  FOR  ASSURING  AN  ADEQUATE 
SUPPLY  OF  MORTGAGE  FUNDS  AT  REASONABL,K 
INTE3EST  RATES  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
INCOME    FAMILIES 

1.  It  is  Important  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
and  Increase  the  supply  of  mortgage  funds 
for  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  is  least  able 
to  compete  for  mortgage  funds.  In  this  state- 
ment we  recommend  that  programs  be  de- 
veloped to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of  capital 
Into  housing,  particularly  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families. 

(a)  There  will  not  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  mortgage  funds  for  the  program  and  the 
achievement  of  the  housing  goals  set  forth 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  unless  Congress 
and  the  Administration  take  measures  to 
assure  the  availability  of  adequate  mortgage 
funds  for  housing.  Housing  cannot  compete 
with  others  seeking  money  for  flnanclng  and 
ofi'erlng  higher  interest  rates,  such  as  those 
who  are  building  industrial  plants  and  com- 
mercial and  office  buildings.  Without  the 
action  described  below  to  implement  the 
highest  priority  for  housing  prescribed  in  the 
1968  Act,  the  private  sector  will  not  meet  the 
housing  goals  in  the  1968  Act. 

(b)  Unless  additional  steps  are  taken  as 
described  below,  the  mortgage  money  will 
not  be  available  for  housing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

2.  Need  for  fiscal  restraint  and  monetary 
ease:  NHC  favors  a  combination  of  sufficient 
fiscal  restraint  and  monetary  ease  to  assure 
that  the  needed  real  and  financial  resources 
are  available  to  support  this  volume  of  home- 
bulldlng  while  maintaining  reasonable  price 
stability.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cur- 
rently has  the  power  to  make  additional 
resources  available  for  mortgage  flnanclng  of 
housing  but  has  failed  to  do  so. 

As  stated  earlier  in  these  resolutions,  one 
of  the  measures  we  recommend  is  that  In 


addition  to  Its  present  authority  to  make 
purchases  on  the  open  market,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase directly  from  PNMA,  GNMA,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  these  agencies.  This  would 
assure  that  the  funds  would  be  channeled 
directly  Into  the  mortgage  market  when 
needed  during  periods  of  monetary  stringency 
and  rising  interest  rates.  These  obligations 
would  include  participation  certificates  or 
other  securities  issued  against  a  pool  of  mort- 
gages or  consolidated  debentures  or  other 
obligations. 

3  Suggestions  for  institutional  reforms: 
(a)  NHC  suggests  a  change  in  the  lending 
fxjlicies  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  so 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  can  borrow 
with  greater  certainty  at  lower  costs  and  for 
a  longer  time  than  at  present.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  should  earmark  a  substantial  part  of 
the  funds  It  advances  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  for  exclusive  use  In  purchasing 
mortgages  to  finance  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  groups.  Other  measures 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  an  appropri- 
ate percent  of  the  loans  of  associations  from 
other  funds  will  also  be  for  the  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  market 

(b)  NHC  suggests  that  financial  Institu- 
tions be  required  to  direct  a  certain  percent- 
age of  their  new  loanable  funds  into  mort- 
gages. Other  countries  have  been  successful 
in  requiring  various  financial  institutions  to 
use  a  certain  percentage  of  their  new  loan- 
able funds  for  mortgages  to  finance  housing, 
particularly  for  those  in  the  moderate  and 
lower  income  group.  The  institutions  listed 
below  should  be  directed  to  invest  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  funds  in  housing  for 
moderate  and  lower  income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies. The  Investments  could  be  in  bonds 
guaranteed  by  GNMA  under  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act  which  bonds  would  be  secured  by  a 
pool  of  Insured  housing  mortgages.  This 
would  relieve  the  investors  of  the  burdens  or 
costs  of  servicing  the  mortgages.  It  would 
also  assure  a  full  recovery  of  the  funds  in- 
vested. 

Ill  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  An  appro- 
priate percentage  of  these  funds  should  be 
earmarked  for  investment  in  mortgages  to 
produce  such  housing.  This  requirement  will 
not  work  a  hardship  on  the  Tru.st  funds  be- 
cause the  mortgages  would  provide  a  reason- 
able return. 

1 21  Pension  Funds.  An  appropriate  per- 
centage ol  pension  funds  should  be  invested 
in  housing  for  those  of  low  .ind  moderate  in- 
comes. Like  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
tills  requirement  would  work  no  hardship  on 
these  funds. 

1 3  I  Insurance  Companies  While  the  insur- 
ance companies  pledged  $1  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  housing  mort.gages  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  of  lower  incomes  in  our  cities, 
they  should  be  urged  by  the  Commission  to 
make  additional  pledges  lor  ftich  mortgage 
purchase  each  year. 

(4 1  Veterans  Administration  Funds  With 
respect  to  certain  Veterans  Acimliiistratlon 
funds  which  are  available  lor  investment, 
NHC  supports  the  pending  legislation  autlior- 
izing  the  use  of  such  funds  for  Investments 
in  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 

NHC  applauds  the  recent  effort  by  the  APL- 
CIO  to  help  the  adverse  effects  of  the  tin- 
precedented  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
mortgage  money.  The  AFL-CIO  has  recently 
embarked  upon  an  expansion  of  its  Mortgage 
Investment  Trust.  A  national  campaign  has 
begun  to  attract  general  treasury  and  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds  of  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
and  qualified  labor-management  funds  into 
a  mortgage  Investment  program  designed  to 
do  three  principal  things:  ( 1 )  to  help  provide 
adequate  housing  for  America's  families;  i2) 
to  provide  a  safe,  reasonable  yield  on  the  In- 
vestment of  union  funds;  (3)  and  to  create 
Jobs.  NHC  Joins  with  the  ATL-CIO  in  urging 
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the  partlclpatkm  of  all  AFI^  CIO  alTllutes 
and  the  allucaUon  of  regular  percentages  of 
union  investments  in  the  AFI^CIO  Mortgage 
Investment  Trvist 

ici    As  stated   earlier    NHC   Is   In   favor  of 
requiring     the     Federal     Reserve    System     to 
purchase  securities  guaranteed   by   the  Fed- 
eral  Home  Loan   Bank    PNMA.   or  GNMA  In 
times  of   tightness   In    the   mortgage   market 
thereby    providing    these    instltutluns    with 
funds    to    funnel    Vj    the    mortgage    market. 
^fHC     believes     the     Federal     Reserve     Bisard 
should    tie    authorized    to    purchase    directly 
from   FNMA    GNMA    and    the   Federal    Home 
I>oan   Bank   Board    the  obligations  issued   by 
these   agencies    This    would   assure   that   the 
funds  Would   be  ch.tnneled   directly   Into   the 
mortgage  market  when  needed  during  perlcxls 
of   monetary   stringency    and    rising    Interest 
rites   These  obligations  would  include  partic- 
ipation certlflcates  or  other  securities  Issued 
against  a  pool  of  mortgages  or  consolidated 
debentures  or  other  obligations    In  the  past, 
the    Federal    Reserve    has    objected    to    open 
market     purchases    because    it    stated     that 
there  w  ts  no  guarantee  that   If  Federal  Re- 
serve did  m.ike  purchases  the  money  would 
find  Its  w.iy  back  Into  the  mortgage  market 
However    this  .ibjectlon  would   be  met  since 
purchases    of    securities    fr 'm     tae    Federal 
HorfifLoan  Bank   PNMA  or  GNMA  will  auto- 
mafirally  feed  back  Into  the  mortgage  market 
because   the   operation   of   these   institutions 
are   limited   to   the   QnancUig  of  housing 

di  NHC  recommends  that  savings  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
other  mortgage  lenders  be  permitted  to  is- 
sue long-term  securities  ro  r;i!se  funds  Tor 
mortgages  This  wiuld  be  .in  .additional 
means  of  channeling  funds  into  mortgages 
In  housing 

lei  NHC  recommends  legislation  to  permit 
thrift  institutions  to  accept  deposits  of  cities 
and  other  public  agencies  for  investment 
In  housing  such  deposits  should  be  fully 
guaranteed  and  exempt  from  the  1 15.000 
limit  on  guaranties 

if  I  As  it.ited  above  NHC  strongly  recom- 
mend.s  bringing  into  early  operation  the 
new  authority  provided  to  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  iGNMAi  to 
in^iure  mortgage-backed  bonds  issued  by  m- 
stltuUons  seeking  to  raise  new  funds  for 
mortgages  It  will  tap  additional  sources  for 
investment  in  housing  Many  Institutions 
and  investors  would  buy  such  bonds  since 
they  would  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  or 
costs  of  servicing  the  mortgages  They  would 
also  be  assured  jf  necessary  protection  on 
their  Investment  through  the  ONMA  guar- 
anty 

4.  Dealing  with  Dlsoountfi  lai  In  the  pri- 
vate rlnancui  markets  when  there  are 
changes  In  the  expected  yields  through  in- 
terest. It  Is  not  feasible  to  forbid  dUoounts 
or  premiums  on  mortgages  with  ttxed  Inter- 
est rates.  Whenever  there  Is  a  fixed  interest 
rate  on  mortgiges.  the  price  paid  for  the 
mortgage  wlU  reflect  the  current  market  yield 
available  on  comparable  Investments  .Accord- 
ingly, there  win  be  a  discount  or  a  premium 
on  a  mortgage  bearing  a  Axed  interest  rate 
as  this  la  the  method  by  which  there  is  an 
adjustment  la  the  yield  to  reflect  the  market 
conditions 

'  b  I  While  there  may  be  discounts  on  mort- 
gages which  bear  \  fixed  Interest  rate,  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  consumer 
should  pay  the  discounts  On  housing  for 
families  of  moderate  or  lower  incomes,  it  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  reasonable  Interest  rates 
without  discounts  in  jrder  to  serve  the  fam- 
ilies at  monthly  charges  which  they  can 
afford  There  are  many  families  In  the  mod- 
"rate  income  group  who  will  not  be  eligible 
for  interest  assistance  under  the  programs  of 
Sections  235  and  236  because  their  Incomes 
are  above  the  lower  income  limits  that  have 
now  been  established  for  these  programs  The 
recent  increases  In  interest  rates  have  ex- 
cluded people  from  the  housing  market  who 


need  homf.s  hut  "an  no  longer  afford  them 
at  the  higher  interest  rates  Accordingly,  as 
stated  above  we  have  recommended  a  tandem 
program  for  the  combined  use  of  GNMA  and 
FNMA  which  would  make  It  possible  to 
achieve  reasonable  Interest  rates  for  those  of 
moderate  incomes  without  charging  the  dis- 
count to  the  consumer  Instead,  any  dis- 
counts that  are  necessary — even  with  ,in  in- 
creased flow  i,f  funds  into  the  housing  mort- 
gage market-  would  be  absorbed  by  ONMA 
as  part  of  a  sound  public  (xjllcy  to  assure  the 
availability  of  housing  financing  at  a  rea- 
vin.ihlc  price  for  those  of  moderate  Incomes 
who  need  housing. 

i  HAlTtR    E     RENTAL    AND    COOPERATIVE    HOUSING 
tTNDCa    srCTION     22Ildil3l 

1  Objectives  Since  1961.  there  has  been  a 
program  under  Section  a21idi  i3)  to  provide 
houiiliig  for  moderate  and  lower  Income  tam- 
lUes  who  could  not  obtain  decent  housing 
in  the  private  market  without  Federal  as- 
sistance This  Is  accomplished  through  PHA- 
iniinred  rtnandng  at  a  below-market-mtorest 
rate  of  A  This  program  has  been  a  most 
successful  one  There  Is  a  long  accumulated 
backlog  of  unfilled  applications  for  addl'Icnal 
projects   under  .Se«-tlon  221(dM3i 

i  Authorizations  In  1968  Housing  Act  In 
the  1^68  Housing  Act  there  was  an  increase 
of  *5lm)  million  In  -he  special  assistance  au- 
thority to  become  available  on  July  1.  1969 
Tills  was  in  addition  U)  the  present  revolv- 
ing authority  which  wtis  increased  by  »525 
million  on  July  1,  1968  under  existing  law 
In  their  reports,  the  H.iuse  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees sUted  that  thev  had  approved  these 
additional  funds  prlmurlly  for  the  use  by 
ONMA  in  the  purchase  of  Section  221idM3l 
below-market-lnterest  rate  mortgages  The 
Senate  and  House  Committees  recognized  the      '''*"**   «"'"-*i    action   would   create   a   new 


necessity  fur  continuing  the  221idii3|  pro- 
gram without  a  lapse  of  authority  which 
could  do  damage  to  the  Congressional  goal 
for  stepped-up  activity  In  the  field  of  new 
construction  for  housing  [or  lower  Income 
families  The  Committee  reports  further 
stated 

"The  committee  Is  mindful  of  the  practical 
dlfflcultles  of  getting  a  new  program  rolling; 
that  Is  the  long  lead  time  It  takes  to  pre- 
pare regulations  allocate  the  runds  educate 
the  local  sponsors  and  builders  and  finally 
produce  specific  projects  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  subsidy  program  The  Section 
22l(dn3i  BMIR  has  hurdletl  all  of  these 
obstacles  and  it  is  now  a  going  program  The 
committee  wants  to  assure  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  going  and  effective  program  un- 
til the  new  Section  236  program  has  reached 
some  degree  of  pfflclencv  Tlie  additional  spe- 
cial assistance  runds  of  »600  million  would  be 
used  to  provide  the  backup  supp.jrt  for  the 
program  necessiU-y  to  carry  out  this  objec- 
tive '• 

3  RecommendaUons:  lai  As  explained 
elsewhere  in  these  Resolutions,  the  236  pro- 
gram has  not  become  fully  operational  nor 
has  It  hurdled  the  obstacles  in  getting  the 
new  prijgram  started  One  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles Is  the  lack  uf  private  financing  with- 
out A  discount  of  at  least  1'^  points  In  the 
current  market  Nonprofit,  ciKiperatlve  and 
other  sponsors  are  genemlly  unable  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  meet  thli  discount  which  is 
not  covered  by  mortgage  proceeds  There  was 
a  clear  Congressional  intent  .md  mandate  to 
continue  -he  221.di..'i)  program  us  indi- 
cated above  Yet  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
recapturing  all  funds  not  previously  allocated 
under  the  221(d)  (3)  program  for  the  GNMA 
purchase  of  below  -  market  -  interest  -  rate 
mortgages  As  a  result  oi  this  action,  no  fur- 
ther allocations  will  be  made  under  Section 
221  id)  I  3)  We  strongly  urge  that  this  action 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  rescinded 
that   the  balance  of  221id)i3i    funds  be  al- 


to July  1.  1970  the  $500  million  lncrea.se  m 
GNMAs  special  assistance  funds  which  'ht 
1968  Housing  Act  made  available.  These  hinds 
should  be  committed  primarily  for  mortKuges 
under  Section  221id)(3l. 

(c)  While  GNMA  would  make  allocations 
and  commitments  to  purchase  mortgages 
with  these  special  assistance  funds,  the  .n  tual 
expenditures  and  purchases  of  the  mortcaKes 
would  not  occur  until  the  housing  is  . nr.. 
pleted  This  will  not  happen  on  any  new  con. 
structlon  during  fiscal  year  1969.  Likewise 
most  of  the  housing  construction  v^nll  not  be 
completed  in  fiscal  1970.  so  there  will  t^e  a 
relatively  small  impact  on  the  Buditet 
through  GNMA  expenditures  during  iNrai 
1970 

Id  I  The  advance  commitments  by  GN'M^ 
to  purchase  these  mortgages  is  necessarv  -lo'v; 
to  enable  the  221(dii3)  projects  to  procHed 
Otherwise,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  continue 
the  221idii3i  program  vi-hlle  action  is  be- 
ing  taken  to  get  full  and  efficient  operntlon.s 
under  Section  J36  Unless  the  221(di  i3i  proj^ 
ects  receive  the  foregoing  special  assistance 
funds  there  will  be  a  serious  Interrupt!,  ii  ;n 
the  program  to  provide  housing  for  :.  wer 
Income  families,  contrary  to  the  goals  nnd 
mandates  of  the  1968  Housing  Act 

le)  The  221  id)  i3)  progr.iin  was  contlmicd 
under  the  1968  Housing  Act.  with  tMO  mil- 
'.ion  of  additional  special  a.ssistance  primarily 
for  this  program  commencing  July  I  i969 
However  it  had  been  contemplated  that  thl; 
progr.im  would  be  phased  out  In  later  >ear= 
after  the  new  interest  assistance  program 
under  Section  236  became  equ.illy  efficient 
and  acceptable  in  Its  operations  NHC  rec- 
ommends against  phasing  out  the  221icli(3i 
program  of  below-market-lnterest  i&Vs    dc 

and  area  of  unmet  need  in  our  housing  pro- 
gram The  new  interest  assistance  procrams 
have  lower  income  limits  for  ellglbllitv  '.liar. 
Section  221(d)(3)  Moreover,  due  to  tl.e  re- 
quirement that  occupants  .spend  certain  per- 
centages of  their  income  for  housing  ■  iie.se 
programs  will  result  In  little  or  no  interest 
assistance  for  many  moderate  Income  ;  .ml- 
Ues  who  had  been  eligible  under  221idi.3i, 
such  families  will  be  excluded  irom  interest 
assistance  they  need  to  achieve  monthly  pay- 
ments which  they  can  afford  Accordingly  it 
is  neces.sary  to  continue  the  221id)i:3i  pro- 
gram as  a  permanent  program  to  serve  those 
of  moderate  income  who  will  not  be  eiislble 
under  the  Interest  assistance  program.s,  hut 
who  need  help  to  obtain  decent  housini?  .\ 
similar  situation  occurred  .several  year?  aso 
when  the  rent  supplement  program  was  .pro- 
posed: It  had  then  been  contemplated  th.it 
the  221  id)  (3)  program  would  be  phased  out 
However,  the  rent  supplement  program  xa.s 
finally  enacted  to  serve  the  low  income  uroup 
Instead  of  the  same  group  which  had  been 
served  bv  221id)i3):  consequentlv.  Congress 
determined  that  the  221id)i3)  program 
should  be  continued  Similar  action  Is  re- 
quired now  on  the  221(d)  i3)  program  to 
avoid  creating  a  new  gap  and  area  of  unmet 
need 

CHAPTER    F     HOMEOWNERSIIIP    UMDER 
SECTION    23  5 

1.  Objectives  The  new  progr.im  uncler 
Section  235  provides  financial  assistance  '.j 
enable  lower  income  families  to  acquire  :r.d;- 
vidual  or  cooperative  liomeownership  Th.i 
law  responds  to  the  urgent  desire  for  l.oine- 
ownershlp  among  such  families  Tliev  wai:t 
the  pride  of  owning  their  own  home  anu  ^he 
greater  sense  of  security  and  dignity  which 
It  affords  Individual  and  cooperative  owner- 
ship provides  benefits  not  only  to  the  owner, 
bi.t  to  the  community  as  well.  Such  cwners 
take  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  im- 
proving their  homes    They  acquire  a  stake  in 
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loriiferi    'r,r   h,,.,«i„„   r^,    ,     .         w,   ,.         '   "'  ^^^e  community  and  participate  ih  Its  affairs 

Stmg                        ^    '                       '^''"'"'  '^^'^  '^^''^'   '^  •'  '«°^^  ^^''ble  and  wholesome 

h,    JLr-                      ^  living  environment  ;n  which  to  raise  children 

Pr2Len^ir.^^^^t    I.  ,  "',''"''"  °'    ^°™"  ^    Authorizations  In   the  Housing  Act   :f 

President  Johnson  to  defer  from  July  1.  1969  1968:    (a)    HUD  Is  authorized   to  enter  into 


contracts  to  make  p>erlodic  payments  to 
lenders  who  make  FHA-lnsured  home  mort- 
gage loans  to  lower  Income  families.  The 
payments  will  be  In  an  amount  necessary  to 
malte  up  the  difference  between  20  percent 
of  the  family's  monthly  Income  and  the  re- 
quired monthly  payment  under  the  mort- 
gage for  principal.  Interest,  taxes,  Insurance, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium.  In  no 
case,  however,  can  payment  under  the  mort- 
gage exceed  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
required  payment  under  the  mortgage  for 
prlnclpial.  Interest,  and  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  and  ill)  the  payment  that  would 
be  required  for  principal  and  Interest  If  the 
m.irtgage  bore  an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent. 
The  amount  of  the  payment  on  each  mort- 
gage will  vary  according  to  the  Income  of 
the  homeowner.  The  family's  Income  Is  re- 
quired to  be  recertified  at  least  every  2  years 
and  appropriate  adjustments  made  In  the 
assistance  payment  to  reflect  any  change. 

lb)  The  assistance  payment  Is  available 
for  a  purchaser  having  an  income  at  the 
time  of  his  initial  occupancy  not  In  excess 
of  135'^r  of  the  maximum  Income  limits  that 
can  be  established  In  the  area  for  Initial 
occupancy  In  public  housing.  However,  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  In  ap- 
propriation acts  for  the  program  can  be  used 
to  assist  families  with  incomes  above  these 
limits  but  which  are  not  In  excess  of  90 
percent  of  the  Income  limits  for  occupancy 
in  a  section  221(d)(3)  below-market  Inter- 
est rate  housing  project. 

1  c )  In  calculating  the  Income  of  the  home- 
owner for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility as  well  as  the  amount  on  which  the 
20  percent  computation  will  be  made,  there 
win  be  deducted  $300  for  each  minor  child 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  homeowner's  Imme- 
diate family  and  living  with  him.  Also,  in- 
come of  minors  will  not  be  Included  in  the 
homeowner's  Income  for  this  computation. 
By  administrative  action  pursuant  to  rec- 
ommendations In  the  Senate  Committee  Re- 
port, there  Is  a  deduction  of  5""^  of  gross 
Income  to  cover  payroll  deductions  for  social 
security  taxes  and  compulsory  pension 
funds. 

(dt  The  amount  of  a  home  mortgage  can- 
not exceed  $15,000  ($17,500  In  high  cost 
are.is).  These  limits  are  Increased  to  $17,500 
except  that  It  may  be  $20,000  in  high  cost 
areas  for  families  with  five  or  more  members. 
The  same  limits  apply  as  an  average  to  the 
blanket  mortgage  of  a  cooperative. 

ie»  On  Individual  ownership  of  single 
family  homes,  the  minimum  downpayment 
is  $200  for  families  with  Incomes  up  to  135 
percent  of  the  maximum  Income  limits  that 
can  be  established  In  the  area  for  initial 
occupancy  In  public  housing  and  3  percent 
In  other  cases. 

if)  HUD  Is  authorized  to  provide  budget, 
debt  management,  and  related  counseling 
services  to  homeowners  who  purchase  homes 
under  the  program. 

g)  The  housing,  with  a  few  limited  ex- 
ceptions, must  be  new  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated housing,  except  that  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  contracts  authorized 
to  be  made  before  July  1.  1969  can  apply  to 
existing  housing,  with  this  percentage  de- 
creasing to  15  percent  the  following  year, 
and  10  percent  the  third  year. 

I  h  I  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to 
make  payments  cannot  exceed  amount  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts.  The  payments 
pursuant  to  the. contracts  cannot  exceed  $75 
million  p)er  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  This 
amount  Is  Increased  by  $100  million  on 
Julv  1.  1969,  and  by  $125  million  on  July  1, 
1970. 

ill  The  221(h)  program — with  a  new  limit 
of  v50  million — Is  charged  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  a  home 
purchaser's  mortgage  under  the  program  to 
as  low  as  1  percent  where  the  purchaser's 
Income  Justifies,  with  periodic  adjustments 
between  1  and  3  i>ercent  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  homeowner's  Income.  Under  this  pro- 


gram nonprofit  mortgagors  purchase  and 
rehabilitate  housing  with  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages and  resell  It  to  low-income  families. 

3.  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts: 
Of  the  $75  million  authorized  under  Section 
235  for  interest-assistance  contracts  prior 
to  July  1,  1969,  $25  million  of  the  contract 
authority  has  been  embodied  in  appropria- 
tion acts. 

4.  Rj'commendatlons ;  (a)  Additional  Au- 
thorizations in  Appropriation  Acts.  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  appropriation  actions  Include 
the  additional  interest-assistance  contract 
authority  under  Section  235  as  follows: 

(1)  The  $60  million  In  Interest-assistance 
contract  authority  which  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  appropriation  acts  and  is  author- 
ized by  the  1968  Housing  Act  for  use  prior 
to  July  1.  1969;  and 

(2)  The  $100  million  in  interest-assistance 
contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$125  million  in  contract  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  we  em- 
phasize the  need  for  advance  authorizations 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides  the 
current  one,  to  allow  more  lead  time  for  the 
planning  and  initiation  of  homeownershlp 
programs  for  lower  income  families. 

(b)  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorizations: 
NHC  recommends  increasing  the  legislative 
authorizations  for  Interest  assistance  con- 
tracts under  Section  235  to  achieve  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  300,000  units  for  a  5-year 
j>eriod.  Initially,  the  annual  rate  should  be 
225,000  units,  but  it  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  It  reaches  375,000  units  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

(c)  Other  Legislative  Amendments:  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
other  legislative  amendments: 

( 1 )  NHC  recommends  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  that  interest  assistance  payments 
shall  be  limited  to  the  initial  owner  of  a 
house  or  the  Initial  and  second  member- 
occupant  of  a  cooperative  dwelling  unit — and 
the  person  to  whom  the  initial  member 
transfers  his  membership  This  present 
limitation  will  prevent  the  program  from 
meeting  the  continuing  need  lor  housing  low 
and  moderate  income  families  because  it 
prevents  the  particular  house  or  dwelling 
unit  Involved  from  being  available  to  subse- 
quent families  with  such  Incomes.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  provision  be  amended  so  that 
when  the  owner  or  cooperative  member  sells 
his  dwelling  to  a  purchaser  meeting  the 
Income  limits  applicable  to  this  program,  and 
the  purchaser  will  also  be  eligible  to  obtain 
an  interest  subsidy  on  the  dwelling  involved. 
This  amendment  should  apply  to  all  subse- 
quent eligible  purchasers. 

(2)  NHC  recommends  an  amendment  to 
the  provision  requiring  families  to  spend 
25' r  of  their  income  for  mortgage  payments 
for  total  housing  expenses  NHC  recommends 
that  including  utilities  and  maintenance,  a 
family  should  pay  20'';  instead  of  25^  under 
Section  235.  The  proposed  interest  subsidy 
would  pay  only  the  excess  of  the  mortgage 
payment  above  the  amount  which  represents 
20 ^'r  of  the  family  Income.  Statistics  show 
that  a  median  of  15.5';  of  income  was  spent 
for  such  mortgage  payments,  as  distinguished 
from  total  housing  expense,  under  the  FHA 
203  program.  NHC  recommends  a  require- 
ment that  1  6th  of  Income  be  spent  for 
mortgage  payments  under  Section  235.  This 
Is  necessary  to  assure  that  families  will  have 
enough  Income  remaining  to  pay  for  food, 
clothing  and  other  requirements  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  As  to  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  owner  spend  20  ''r  of  his  Income 
for  mortgage  payments,  it  results  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  amount  of  interest  assist- 
ance available  for  many  lower  income  fam- 
ilies. This  excludes  them  from  assistance  they 
need  to  achieve  monthly  payments  which 
they  can  afford;  thus  it  excludes  them  from 
the  marlcet  for  this  housing  and  creates  an 
unfilled    gap    in    our    housing    program,    as 


explained  below  in  the  discussion  of  Section 
236 

13)  NHC  recommends  an  amendment  which 
will  establish  a  realistic  cost  limit  for  high- 
cost  areas  comp>arable  to  other  provisions  in 
existing  law.  In  high-cost  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  authorized  to  increase  by  45 'f 
the  mortgage  amounts  of  $15,000,  or.  In  the 
case  of  families  with  five  or  more  members. 
$17,500. 

1 4)  With  respect  to  the  contract  authority 
for  Interest  assistance.  NHC  recommends 
that  the  same  25''>  thereof  should  be  made 
available  for  use  on  existing  dwellings  in 
fiscal  1970  and  1971  as  the  Act  now  au- 
thorizes for  fiscal  1969.  This  would  represent 
an  increase  above  the  15';  and  IC^  of  such 
contract  authority  now  authorized  for  such 
use  in  fiscal  1970  and  1971.  Besides  enabling 
the  homeownershlp  program  to  have  a  great- 
er immediate  Impact,  this  amendment  would 
afford  a  greater  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
choice  among  lower  Income  families  in  se- 
lecting the  areas  in  which  they  desire  to  live. 

Id)  Administrative  Actions:  NHC  makes 
the  following  recommendations  for  admin- 
istrative actions: 

(1)  In  computing  family  Income  under 
Section  235.  FHA  should  allow  deductions  of 
the  type  which  have  been  long  recognized 
in  public  housing,  particularly  since  the  in- 
come limits  In  the  Interest  assistance  pro- 
gram are  now  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  local  public  housing  limits  Moreover, 
this  action  would  respond  to  the  Senate 
Committee's  report  that  fair  standards  and 
rules  should  be  followed  within  HUD  for 
determining  such  Income. 

(2)  FHA  should  repeal  the  asset  limita- 
tions which  penalize  lower  income  families 
who  have  been  thrifty.  The  1968  Housing  Act 
does  not  require  that  lower  income  families 
be  declared  Ineligible  if  they  have  accumu- 
lated savings.  NHC  does  not  believe  that  such 
a  limitation  should  be  Imposed  administra- 
tively. 

CHAPTER    C.    RENTAL    AND    COOPERATIVE    PROGRAM 
UNDER    SECTION     236 

1.  Objective^:.  The  new  program  under  Sec- 
tion 236  provides  financial  assistance  to  en- 
able lower  income  families  to  acquire  rental 
housing  or  cooperative  homeownershlp  This 
program  is  urgently  needed  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  families  with  Incomes  too  high  to 
qualify  for  public  housing  taut  too  low  to 
afford  decent  housing  that  could  be  produced 
in  the  private  market.  A  tremendou.s  unmet 
need  exists  for  housing  to  serve  moderate  in- 
come families  who  cannot  afford  standarci 
private  housing  without  federal  assistance 
There  is  a  long  accumulated  bac'icloii  of  un- 
filled requests  and  applications  for  additional 
projects  to  serve  this  income  group.  Unlike 
Section  221(d)(3),  the  capital  tinanclniz 
under  Section  236 — as  well  as  Section  2:^,5- 
13  shifted  to  the  private  market  where  the 
mortgage  loans  must  be  obtained  at  nLirket 
interest  rates  Federal  Assistance  payments 
would  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  of  interest  and  1 ' ;  . 

2.  Authorizations  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968:  IB)  Section  236  authorizes  .t  new  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  rental  and  co- 
operative housing  for  lower  income  families. 
The  assistance  Is  In  the  form  of  periodic  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagee  financlni?  the  !io\i-- 
Ing  to  reduce  the  mortgagor's  interest  c.-i- 
on  a  market  rate  FHA-lnsured  project 
mortgage. 

lb)  The  interest  assistance  payments  will 
reduce  payments  on  the  project  mortgage 
from  that  required  for  principal,  interest. 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium  on  a  mar- 
ket rate  mortgage  to  that  required  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  a  mortsaee  bearing  an 
interest  rate  of  1  percent, 

(c)   The  interest  assistance  p.iyments  -.v.] 
reduce  rental  or  occupancy  charges  to  a  basic 
charge.  A  tenant  cr  cooperative  member  will 
cither  pay   lai    the  basic  charge  or   i  b  i   such 
greater    amount    as    repte-sents    25    percent 
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of  h\M  toeome.  but  not  In  excess  of  the  charges 
which  would  b«  necessary  without  any  inter- 
est saalatanos  payments.  Incomes  of  tenants 
or  cooperative  members  will  be  re-exanilned 
at  least  every  3  year*  for  the  purpone  of  aU- 
justlng  charges.  Rental  or  occupancy  charges 
coUeet«d  In  excess  of  the  basic  cbarttee  are  'o 
be  returned  to  HTTD  for  deposit  in  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  nther  inter- 
est assistance  payments. 

d)  Tenants  or  cooperative  members  of 
these  projects  who  pay  less  than  the  fair 
market  rental  charge  for  their  units  will 
generally  have  to  have  Incomes,  at  the  time 
of  their  Initial  occupancy,  not  in  excess  of 
136  percent  of  the  maximum  income  limits 
that  can  be  established  in  the  area  for  Ini- 
tial occupancy  in  public  housing  dwellings. 
Hnwever.  up  to  30  percent  uf  the  contract 
funds  authorized  in  appropriation  acts  may 
be  made  available  for  projects  tn  which  some 
or  ail  of  the  units  will  be  occupied,  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  occupancy,  by  tenants  or 
cooperative  members  whose  incomes  exceed 
the  above  Umlt  but  do  not  exceed  90  p>ercent 
ot  the  Income  limits  fur  occupancy  of  section 
321  dii3i  betow-market-lnterest-rate  hous- 
ing 

e)  In  determining  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eligibility  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
rent  or"  occupancy  charges  to  be  paid  a  *30O 
■fleduetlon  is  permitted  for  each  minor  per- 
son in  the  family  and  any  income  of  such 
minor  is  not  counted  By  administrative  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  recommendations  in  the 
Senate  Committee  Report,  there  is  a  deduc- 
tion of  S'^o   of  gross  income  to  cover  pa>ToU 

deductions    for    social    security    taxes    and 
compulsory  pension  riincls 

if  I  To  qualify  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  new  program,  a  mortgagor  must 
oe  a  nonprofit  organization,  a  coijperatlve. 
or  a  limited  dividend  entity  ol  the  types 
permitted  under  the  settlon  221(d)  i3)  hous- 
ing program  The  mortgage  limitations  with 
respect  to  niaxlmum  mortgage  amount  are 
the  same  as  for  mortgages  insured  under 
the  321idti3)  program  Interest  assistance 
payments  can  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
State-aided  housing  projects  approved  for 
receiving  the  beneflts  of  the  program  prior 
to  i-ompletlon  of  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  the  projects 

igi  Contracts  for  assistance  payments  are 
authorized,  subject  to  approval  in  appro- 
priation acts,  m  the  amount  of  »75  million 
annually  prior  to  July  1  1969  Thu  amount 
Is  increased  by  «100  million  on  Julv  1.  1969. 
an'i   by  •liS  million  on  July   I.   1970. 

ih)  h  project  financed  under  the  new 
program  can  include  such  ncndweUm^  fa- 
'•Ulties  as  HUD  deems  adequate  and  appro- 
priate to  serve  the  occupants  of  the  project 
ana  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  as  long 
as  the  project  is  predominantly  residential 
ana  any  nondwelUng  facilities  contribute 
to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 
Where  a  project  is  designed  primarily  for 
occupancy  by  the  elderly  or  handicapped  It 
can  include  related  facilities  for  their  use, 
such  a^  dining,  work,  recreation,  and  health 
facilities. 

1 '  \  cooperative  or  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association  can  purciiase  a  proj- 
ect from  i4  limited  dividend  mortgagor  und 
finance  the  purchase  with  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  the  program 

iji  Rent  supplement  payments  may  be 
provided  for  tenants  in  projects  financed 
under  Section  236.  but  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  units  in  any  one  project  can 
re<-eive  rent  supplement  assistance 

t  .^utho^1zatlon  in  .■\ppr'>pnation  Acts: 
Of  the  «75  million  authorized  under  Section 
2i>i  for  interest-asflstance  contracts  pr'or  to 
July  1,  1969.  »26  million  of  the  contract  au- 
thority has  been  embodied  in  appropriation 
acts. 

4  Recommendations  lai  .Additional  Au- 
thorizations in  .\ppropr1atlon  Acts  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  appropriation  tcts  Include  the 


addltlODSl    Interest-asatstance   contract    au- 
thority under  Section  336  as  follows 

>  1 1  The  tAO  million  In  interest-aasUtance 
contract  authority  which  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  appropriation  acts  and  is  author- 
ized by  the  1968  Housing  Act  for  use  prior 
to  July  I,  1969,  and 

.3i  The  tlOO  million  in  Interest-assistance 
contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
9126  million  In  contract  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  we  em- 
phasize the  need  for  udvance  authorlzatlona 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides  the 
current  one.  to  allow  more  lead  time  for  the 
planning  and  iiutlatlon  of  housing  programs 
for  lower  income  famlllea. 

ibi  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorizations: 
NHC  rectimmends  increasing  the  legislative 
authortzatlon.s  lor  interest  e^slstance  con- 
tracts under  Section  236  to  achieve  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  .JOO.OOO  units  for  a  5-year 
period  Initially  the  annual  rate  should  be 
226  UOO  units,  but  It  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  it  reaches  375,000  units  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years 

(c)  Other  Legislative  Amendments:  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
other  legislative  amendments' 

I  1  I  NHC  recommends  an  amendment  to 
the  provision  requiring  that  26''  of  family 
Income  be  paid  for  total  housing  expenses — 
including  mortgage  payments,  real  estate 
taxes,  utilities,  heat,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repair  The  proposed  In- 
terest assistance  would  pay  only  the  excess 
of  total  housing  expervse  above  the  amount 
which  represents  25:  of  family  income  Sta- 
tistics show  that  a  median  of  19  6".  of  income 
was  iipent  for  total  housing  expense  under 
the  FHA  203  program  NHC  recommends  that 
1  5th  of  'he  income  be  spent  for  total  hous- 
ing expen.se  under  Section  236  so  that  families 
will  not  be  required  to  spend  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  their  earnings  for  housing. 
This  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  families  vrtll 
have  enough  Income  remaining  to  pay  for 
loud  clothing  and  other  requirements  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living  As  to  the  present 
requirement  that  the  owner  spend  25'"<,  of  his 
Income  for  total  housing  exi>ense.  It  results 
in  reducing  or  eliminating  the  amount  of 
interest  assistance  available  for  many  lower 
income  families  This  excludes  them  from 
assistance  they  need  to  achieve  monthly  pvay- 
ments  which  they  can  afford;  thus.  It  ex- 
cludes them  from  the  market  for  this  housing 
and  ireates  an  unfilled  gapiu  our  housing 
program  as  shown  by  the  foUpKiring  examples: 

These  examples  relate  tcTa  » 15.000  mort- 
gage on  a  2- bedroom  unit  where  the  fair 
riiarket  charge  would  be  »167  per  month: 

I I  If  the  income  of  a  family  of  four,  after 
.lUuwable  aeductlons.  were  $8,000.  It  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  »I67  a  month  which 
would  represent  25  '  of  its  Income — so  this 
family  would  receive  no  subsidy. 

I  111  If  the  income  of  this  family,  after 
allowable  deductions,  were  »7,000,  It  would 
pay  iUe  a  month  and  receive  a  $21  subsidy. 
This  would  be  about  a  third  of  the  author- 
ized subsidy  on  this  unit,  which  would  be 
«58  monthly  at  the  I'"^  Interest  rate, 

Pamlllee  with  Incomes  .  ued  in  the  fore- 
going examples  cannot  afford  to  pav  these 
monthly  charges  Unless  the  221(dl(3)  pro- 
gram Is  i-ontlnued  to  serve  these  families,  the 
236  program  would  create  a  new  gap  In  meet- 
ing housing  needs  by  excluding  moderate  In- 
come families  who  previously  received  ade- 
quate subsidies  under  Section  221(d)  (3|  and 
who  will  receive  little  or  no  subsidy  under 
Section  236 

'  2 1  NHC  recommends  that  .Section  236  and 
Section  221  (d)  (3)  should  be  amended  to  re- 
move the  10'"r  Umlt  on  the  number  of  units 
In  a  project  which  may  be  occupied  by  mod- 
erate-income individuals  as  distinguished 
from  families  All  moderate-lncon-.e  Indi- 
viduals would  then  be  treated  In  the  same 


manner  as  those  who  are  elderly  or  handi- 
capped 

id)  Administrative  Actions:  NHC  makes 
the  following  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative actions: 

1 1 )  In  computing  family  Income  under 
Section  336.  PHA  should  allow  addltUiLil 
deductions  of  the  type  which  have  been  l.ng 
recognized  In  public  housing,  particularly 
since  the  income  limits  in  the  Interest  .is- 
slstance  program  are  now  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  local  public  housing  Un.Ks 
Moreover,  this  action  would  respond  to  the 
Senate  Committee's  report  that  fair  st.ini- 
ards  and  rules  should  be  followed  within  hud 
for  determining  such  income,  after  deduc- 
tions 

1 2)  To  help  effectuate  the  Congressu  nal 
purpose  to  encourage  ownership,  PHA  shtuld 
Include  cooperative  ownership  as  one  of  'he 
major  criteria  in  selecting  projects  for  (he 
allocation  of  funds  under  Section  236 

I  3 )  VHA  should  establish  cost  limits  which 
win  be  realistic  and  workable  in  high  est 
areas.  Including  both  high  and  low  rise  Ln.lld- 
iRgs  This  is  necessary  to  assure  that  nou  ii.g 
under  236  can  be  constructed  within  the 
cities  where  employment  and  public  trans- 
portation are  available. 

i4)  PHA  should  repeal  Its  administrative 
limitation  that  no  more  than  30%  of  the 
units  m  any  one  project  can  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  rent  supplement  or  lea.siiig 
programs  The  statute  merely  establishes  -his 
20';  limitation  as  to  those  receiving  rent 
supplements.  NHC  recommends  against  ■  :.e 
exte.'islon  of  this  limitation  to  Include  i- 
cupaniB  who  receive  assistance  under  :!;e 
leasing  program  In  appropriate  cases,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  have  more  than  20':  uf 
the  unlti  In  a  project  occupied  by  :  .w 
inciime  families.  In  which  case  the  addlth  ::al 
lamllles  could  receive  assistance  under  ihe 
leasing  program 

CHAPTER     GO       bPEl  lAL     Mi>RTGAGE     tNSVRA.\rL 
A.SSISTANCE  t'NDEH  SECTION  237 

1.  Objectives  In  the  new  section  237,  the 
1968  Housing  Act  provides  help  to  assure 
adequate  housing  for  families  of  low  ..i-.d 
moderate  Incomes  who — because  of  ;>  or 
credit  records,  irregular  Income  or  .-ea.^  ::  i: 
employment— are  unable  to  meet  the  rej:! 
requirement*  of  purchasing  slngle-ianiiiy 
homes  financed  by  a  mortgage  insured  :;niii'r 
Sections  203.  220.  221.  234.  or  235(J)  (4).  This 
help  Is  U)  be  extended  to  those  who  .tppear 
able  to  achieve  homeownershlp  through  -he 
counseling  assistance 

2.  Authorizations  m  the  Housing  Act  f 
1968  (al  HUD  Is  authorized  to  Insure  mort- 
gages under  the  above-mentioned  procrams 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000  with  in- 
creases not  to  exceed  $17,500  in  high-cost 
areas. 

lb)  Monthly  payments.  In  combination 
with  local  real  estate  taxes  on  the  property, 
must  total  25';  of  the  applicant's  monthly 
:ncv.^mp  rlurlng  the  year  prior  to  his  app:i'\-v- 
tloa  ui  the  average  monthly  income  aurii,? 
the  three  years  iJrlor  to  his  application, 
wli.chever  is  higher 

1  c )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide, 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide  such  budget,  debt  manage- 
ment and  related  counseling  services  to  those 
obtaining  housing  under  Section  237. 

(d»  The  aggregate  principal  balance  of  all 
mortgages  insured  under  Section  237  and  out- 
standing at  one  time  may  not  exceed  $200 
million, 

le)  Authorizations  are  made  In  such  eums 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  in 
Section  237. 

?  Recommendations:  (a)  NHC  recom- 
mends an  amendment  which  would  require 
families  to  spend  20 '"r  instead  of  25 ^r  of  their 
Income  for  mortgages.  Including  insurance 
and  real  estate  taxes. 

lb)  NHC  recommends  an  amendment 
which  will  esUbllsh  a  realistic  cost  limit  for 
high-coBt  areas  comparable  to  other  provl- 
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.•-ions  In  existing  law  In  high-cost  areas,  the 
Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  Increase  by 
45';  the  mortgage  amounts  of  $15,000,  or, 
in  the  case  of  families  with  five  or  more  mem- 
liers,  $17,600 

1  c )  NHC  recommends  necessary  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  enable  FHA  to  provide 
budget,  debt  management,  and  related  coun- 
.•-pling  services  to  those  obtaining  housing  un- 
der Section  237. 

CHAPTER    H.    LOW-RENT   PtJBLIC   HOUSING 

:  Need :  There  is  a  tremendous  unmet 
need  for  additional  housing  to  serve  the  low- 
income  group  who  cannot  be  decently  housed 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  subsidies.  Many 
■  ;  the  Ill-housed  in  this  income  group  are 
living  in  the  slum  and  ghetto  areas  of  our 
cities  rhelr  unmet  need  for  adequate  hous- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  crisis  In  our  cities, 
fities  throughout  the  country  have  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  building  additional  pub- 
;..■  hou.-lng  Applications  for  additional  pub- 
lic housing  units  are  now  being  submitted  to 
HUD  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  140,000  units. 

2  Authorizations  In  1968  Housing  Act: 
ill  The  Act  provided  an  Increase  in  the  con- 
tract authorization  for  annual  contributions 
i'(  SlOO  million  upon  Its  passage  and  an 
additional  $150  million  on  July  1.  1969  and 
July  1.  1970  The.se  Increased  authorizations 
\vi>uld  provide  about  375.000  low-rent  dwell- 
ing units  over  the  3-year  period  for  the 
public  housing  program, 

lb)  The  Act  authorizes  HUD  to  make 
(jrants  to  local  housing  authorities  to  as- 
■ist  in  hnaiiclng  tenant  services  for  tenants 
•  '■.  public  housing.  Appropriations  for  the 
L I  ants  are  authorized  up  to  $15  million  for 
:  al  year  1969.  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
1  70  The  tenant  services  Include:  counseling 
■  \:  household  management,  housekeeping, 
1  idgeting,  money  management,  child  care, 
aid  similar  matters:  advice  as  to  resources 
:  1  job  training  and  placement,  education, 
viifaro.  health,  and  other  community  serv- 
locs;  services  which  are  directly  related  to 
iiueting  tenant  needs  and  providing  a  whole- 
M  ine  living  environment;  and  referral  to 
.11  proprlate  sigencies  when  necessary  for  the 
jt;   vision  of  such  services. 

c  I  High-rise  public  housing  projects  for 
;  imilies  with  children  are  prohibited  except 
A  ;,ere  HUD  determines  that  there  is  no  prac- 
■,  111  alternative. 

d )  HUD  Is  prohibited  from  prescribing 
iinitations  on  the  types  or  categories  of 
^•:■,:ctures  or  dwelling  units  (other  than 
:  se  provided  in  the  law)  which  can  be 
.•  ised  under  the  public  housing,  section  23 
;    islng  program 

ei  An  additional  annual  subsidy  of  $120 
,-  authorized  for  public  housing  units  occu- 
pier! by  large  families  or  families  with  very 
:  ..V  incomes  In  the  past  a  like  subsidy  has 
iHcn  limited  to  the  elderly  and  displaced 
:.iini!les, 

'  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts: 
.N  appropriation  l-.as  been  made  of  the  $15 
::i...:on  authorized  for  ftscal  1969  to  assist 
::i  nnancms  tenant  services  In  public  hous- 
:  .'z  No  further  authorizations  are  required 
1  .  .ippropriatlon  acts  on  the  authority  for 
.Ti.i-.jal  contribution  contracts. 

ii  Hecommendatlons:  (a)  Necessary  Ap- 
;r  pMalkn:  NHC  recommends  the  appro- 
:  '.I'lon  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  of  the  $15 
::.!i;ion  authorized  for  prants  to  local  hous- 
int:  authorities  to  assist  in  financing  tenant 
"ivices  in  public  housing.  We  also  recom- 
tiund  the  advance  appropriation  of  the  $30 
11.  llion  authorized  for  such  grants  for  fis- 
' '..  l;.70.  since  such  an  advance  approprla- 
■i  .11  will  allow  necessary  lead  time  for  the 
mttiatl'^n  ,ind  planning  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide tenant  services. 

'))     Increases    In    Legislative    Authoriza- 
tions:  There  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the  au- 
■!i   ri::3tlnns  fnr  public  housing  to  an  average 
nuual  rate  of  200.000  units  for  a  5-year  pe- 
•od    Initially,   the   annual   rate   should   be 
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150.000  units,  but  it  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  it  reaches  250.000  units  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  This  should  in- 
clude public  housing  of  the  conventional 
type,  along  with  turnkey  housing  and  leas- 
ing programs. 

(c)  Other  Legislative  Amendments:  We 
should  perfect  the  existing  public  housing 
programs  In  light  of  our  experience  In  the 
conventional  public  housing;  program,  this 
requires  the  following  new  federal  aids  to 
meet  conditions  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected 

( 1 )  Additional  annual  contributions  should 
be  provided  to  meet  all  costs  except  those 
which  low  income  families  can  afford  as 
rentals.  This  should  include  not  cnly  the 
debt  service,  but  also  adequate  maintenance, 
conservation  and  operation  of  public  hous- 
ing, and  additional  services  It  should  also 
cover  the  cost  of  work  required  to  comply 
with  Federal  antl-alr-pollutlon  legislation 
The  present  needs  and  costs  are  hlcher  than 
those  which  prevailed  when  the  original  an- 
nual contribution  contracts  were  .slened  If 
the  annua!  contributions  are  not  raised,  local 
housing  authorities  will  be  forced  to  Increase 
rents  and  Income  limits  This  would 
jeopardize  the  continued  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  program  to  serve  low-Income 
families.  Also,  it  will  cause  the  deferment  of 
neces.<!ary  maintenance  and  repairs,  thereby 
jeopardizing  the  physical  conditioii  and  long- 
term  life  of  the  property.  The  present  annual 
contributions  were  computed  to  assure  their 
adequacy  to  meet  debt  service,  but  without 
provision  for  the  Increased  later  costs  of 
maintenance  and  operation:  or  the  need  for 
additional  services.  There  has  been  criticism 
of  conventional  public  housing  because  of  its 
failure  to  provide  necessary  services  and  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  conservation  through 
renovation.  Correction  of  these  conditions 
should  remove  the  cause  of  this  criticism  and 
produce  a  better  living  environment  in  public 
housing, 

(2)  There  should  be  an  amendment  nu- 
thorlzlng  the  leasing  of  available  private 
housing  outside  central  cities  for  low-rent 
housing  purposes.  Parenthetically,  tt.ite  laws 
should  likewise  be  amended  to  enable  local 
authorities  to  lease  such  housing  outside 
central  cities. 

(3)  Authorization  to  HUD  to  make  federal 
capital  grants  to  cover  -he  lull  amount  of 
land  and  site  development  costs  in  excess  of 
the  reuse  value  of  the  improved  land  for 
new  low-rent  public  housing  project,s  which 
are  not  located  in  urban  renewal  areas  Also 
to  make  such  federal  yrants  for  a  write  down 
on  buildings  acquired   for  rehabilitation 

(4)  The  annual  subsidy  formula  should  be 
revised  to  permit  annu.il  Contributions  equal 
to  full  debt  service  on  permanent  financing 
(plus  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (c)(1)  hereof)  with  residual  receipts 
being  used  either  for  project  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  or  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion. At  any  time  after  completion  of  a  pub- 
lic housing  project,  provision  should  be  made 
for  reopening  development  cost,  if  neces- 
sary (1)  to  make  additional  loans  lor  needed 
rehabilitation  or  improvements,  with  annual 
contributions  correspondinglv  increased;  cr 
(ii)  to  make  grants  lor  such  other  purposes 
as  may  be  necessary 

(5)  The  present  law  provides  fnr  disposi- 
tion of  public  housing  to  residents,  v>hpn 
the  housing  is  sufficiently  separ.ible  for  own- 
ership by  the  residents  We  recommend  an 
amendment  to  authorize  sale  of  an  entire 
project  to  a  cooper.uive  with  a  membership 
limited  to  those  who  will  reside  in  the  proj- 
ect. In  broadening  the  authorii^ation  for  dis- 
position of  public  housing,  the  amendment 
should  require  a  finding  that  such  disposi- 
tion would  not  adversely  affect  the  low-rent 
program  of  the  public  housing  agency  in- 
volved. The  proposed  NHC  •mr'ndment  would 
make  It  possible  for  residents  of  public  hous- 


ing to  achieve  cooperative  home  ownership 
and  to  produce  better  and  more  stable  com- 
munities. Further.  Instead  of  requiring  over- 
income  families  to  move  out,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  cooperative  homeowner- 
ship  by  paying  a  higher  monthly  charge 
which  they  can  afford,  based  upon  a  per- 
centage of  their  Increased  earnings  This 
amendment  will  gi\e  public  housing  tenants 
an  incentive  to  better  themselves.  As  to  pub- 
lic housing  tenants  whose  Incomes  have  not 
increased,  they  can  eitiier  be-  lii  relocated 
In  other  public  housing  projects,  with  their 
moving  expenses  paid;  >.r  i  In  jDermitted  to 
remain  in  the  pr  jject  .is  public  housing 
tenants  receiving  the  benefit  of  annual  con- 
tributions so  long  as  they  qualify  as  low- 
income  families  When  vacancies  occur,  they 
would  be  filled  with  over-income  tenant's 
from  other  public  housing  jirojecs  w!io  de- 
sire to  become  cooperative  homeowners 

(C)  Increase  the  pre  ent  statutory  limits 
on  construction  costs  per  rental  room  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  and  increase  the  additional 
allowance  lor  high-cost  areas  from  $250  to 
S.500;  and  provide  that  the  only  monetary 
limitation  to  be  applied  ;n  project  develop- 
ment shall  be  the  statutory  room  cost  In 
other  words,  administrative  limitations 
should  not  be  imposed  as  i^  now  the  case. 
This  would  enable  local  authorities  to  meet 
the  great  need  for  large  housing  units  to 
serve  large  f.imilies. 

i7i  Repe'il  the  provision  in  the  U,.S  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  as  amended,  which  requires  a 
20  .  gap  between  the  lowest  private  and  the 
upper  public  iiousmg  income  limits  for  ad- 
mission. Al.so,  permit  low-income  individ- 
uals—in addition  to  low-income  families — 
to  be  eligible  for  occupancy  in  low  rent 
public  housing 

i8i  Make  the  necessary  cha.nges  to  per- 
mit construction  m  a  muniripality  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  for  those  of  low  income 
who  will  iat*r  migrate  to  the  municipality 
for  employment  in  industries  located  there 
or  in  service  activities  This  would  include 
new  towns  or  municipalities  outside  of  cen- 
tral cities,  it  would  facilitate  dispersal  nf 
population  and  reduction  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  lamllles  in  centra!  cities. 

i9i  In  new  and  existing  low-rent  housing 
projects,  there  is  a  great  opportunitv  to 
provide  social  impetus  and  ^ltalltv  not  only 
to  those  living  m  the  de\elopment,  but  ahso 
the  neighborhood.  The  need  is  both  lor 
physical  community  facilities  on  a  large 
scale  and  for  skilled  and  dfKlicated  pierson- 
nel  to  operate  them  imaginatively.  .\  pro- 
gram was  .lUihorized  by  the  19G5  Act  for  -^ 
federal  grants  to  as.^lst  communities  in  de- 
veloping neighborhood  facilities  of  all  tvpes. 
with  preference  to  those  in  neighborhoods 
involving  the  anti-poverty  progr.im.  While 
this  affords  a  new  opportunitv  to  obtain 
needed  physical  facilities,  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  necessary  social  and 
counseling  services  in  such  neighborhood 
facilities  Where  funds  or  ser\iccs  cannot 
olherwi.se  be  obtained,  local  authorities 
should  be  perraitted  to  use  project  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Adequate  funds  for  social  and 
counseling  services  should  be  included  in 
the  project  budget 

1 10)  Neither  the  program  to  lease  prlvat^ly- 
owned  housing  for  public  housing  purposes. 
i.or  the  rent -supplement  prosram  lor  those 
cf  public-housing  incomes,  require  a  local 
finnncial  contribution  in  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  local  re.U  estat^e  t  ixes  Conven- 
tional public  housing  projects  are  therefore 
at  a  disadvantage  \:\  gaining  acceptance  by 
local  governments,  since  these  projects  re- 
quire tax  exemption  and  lO''  of  shelter  rents 
in  lieu  cf  tixes  To  eliminate  this  disad- 
vantage, NHC  recommends  that  local  hous- 
ing authorities  be  permitted  t.i  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  equal  to  full  taxes. 
Federal  annual  contributions  should  be  in- 
crea.sed  to  cover  the  paynipnt  of  a  full  t'.x 
equivalent. 
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(111  The  IMS  Act  repealed  aa  to  future 
project*  the  requirement  of  Section  lOici  of 
the  United  Statee  Houalng  Act  of  1937  that 
annual  oontrlbuUons  to  a  public  housing 
agency  be  reduced  by  any  amount*  by  which 
the  receipts  of  the  agency  exceed  its  expendi- 
tures As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  public  housing  agencies  NHC 
recommends  that  this  repeal  should  also 
apply  to  public  housing  projects  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  ldfl5  Act.  as  well  as  future 
projects 

'  12  '  The  Section  23  leasing  program  should 
be  amended  tt)  permit  longer  term  leases  as 
UMb  will  encourage  more  private  owners  to 
participate  In  the  program  The  leasing  pro- 
gram should  be  available  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  any  FHA-lnsured  housing  so  as 
to  help  achieve  economic  integration  It 
should  also  be  available  fir  use  in  connec- 
tion with  PHA-lnsured  nursing  homes 

il3i  NUC  recommends  ^he  removal  of  the 
10  ■  limit  on  the  number  «f  units  In  a  proj- 
ect which  may  be  occupied  by  low  lnc<ime 
individuals  as  distinguished  from  low  in- 
come families 

d)  Administrative  Actions  SHC  recom- 
mends and  approves  the  following  adminis- 
trative actions  by  HUD 

ill"  While  we  believe  the  proposal  for  pri- 
vate hTsrnagement  '"f  turnkey  housing  is  ol 
dubious  men;,  we  favor  trying  this  new  ap- 
proach to  determine  whether  It  will  produce 
benefl'-s  jr  improve  techniques  in  the  man- 
agement ')f  public  housing  and  the  iw'hleve- 
ment  (t  the  programs  social  objectives  The 
proposal  should  be  recognized  as  a  pilot  and 
experimental  program  to  be  detenrLined  by 
local  housing  authorities  Meanwhile,  NHC 
reafflnns  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent tested  management  operations  through 
local  authorities  They  have  long  experience 
in  handling  the  operations  and  problems  and 
social  aspects  of  public  housing  management 
Moreover  they  are  clearly  motivated  by  the 
public  interest  in  managing  public  housing 
to  serve  low-income  families 

i2i  NHC  Ls  impreosed  by  the  early  evidence 
of  widespread  community  acceptance  of  the 
provision  .n  the  1965  Act  authorizing  the  use 
of  suitable  private  housing  for  low-income 
families  through  lease  or  other  arrangements 
between  local  authorities  and  the  owners  and 
operators  of  private  housing 

i3i  We  again  commend  HIT)  for  lt«  flexi- 
bility in  using  existing  .egislatlve  tools  to 
develop  a  program  which  will  enable  low- 
income  families  to  live  In  the  same  projects 
as  families  of  moderate  incomes  instead  of 
Isolating  families  of  each  Income  group 
Under  this  program,  the  low-income  family 
can  continue  m  occupancy  when  its  income 
increases,  but  would  no  longer  receive  public 
housing  subsidies,  instead.  It  would  get  the 
beneflt  :if  a  below-market  interest  rate  When 
the  family  becomes  self-supporting,  it  would 
pay  the  full  market  rate  of  interest 

i4i  The  special  subsidy  for  housing  elderly 
and  displaced  persons  Is  now  available  only 
in  the  event  of  a  deflclt  operation  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  this  subsidy  be  made  available 
generally  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rent  paid  per  month  and 
the  average  cost  .jf  operation 

(5)  NHC  recommends  that  the  documenta- 
tion required  to  qualify  initially  for  the  lea.s- 
Ing  program  eliminate  the  unnecessary  re- 
quirement for  develiipment  of  detailed  hypo- 
thetical data  ad  to  the  extent  of  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  units 

(6i  The  1958  Housing  Act  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  good  public  housing  design  to 
the  iow-mcome  family  and  to  the  Icxral  com- 
munitv  The  Nation  Is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  quantity  of  new  public  housing, 
but  also  with  Its  quality  We  urge  HUD  to 
take  all  actions  nece&sary  to  achieve  higher 
design  standards  for  public  housing  devel- 
opments 

(7i  NHC  recommends  necessary  adjust- 
ments  in   public   housing   Income   Unilta   In 


those  localities  which  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Increases  in  coets  and  Incomes, 
als<-i  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
larger  Income  which  larger  families  require 
Thus  there  is  no  justification  for  a  public 
housing  limit  for  a  larger  family  which  would 
make  a  welfare  recipient  Ineligible  for  oc- 
cupancy 

i8i  NHC  recommends  administrative  ac- 
tion by  HUD  to  pay  the  mailmvim  ammint 
of  annual  contributions  allowed  by  statute 
in  irder  in  help  toward  meeting  the  costs  and 
expenses  i.n  a  public  housing  project  which 
are  not  defrayed  from  rentals  paid  by  low 
Income  families  In  amounts  which  they  can 
afford  While  this  administrative  action  will 
alleviate  the  critical  needs  of  local  housing 
authorities  it  is  not  adequate,  so.  we  have 
reciinuiieiuled  an  Increase  In  the  present  stat- 
utory  ceilings   ..n   annual   contributions 

(91  NHr  recommends  a  revLslon  in  the 
letters  cf  Intent  used  by  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Adminlstriitliin  in  Its  turnkey  housing 
program  which  would  make  It  mandatory 
for  housing  authorities  to  purchase  the  land 
and  plans  from  the  developer  If  for  any  rea- 
son the  local  housing  aiilhortiy  and  the  de- 
veloper fall  to  execute  a  contract  to  purchase 

CH«PTCIl      I       THE     HINT     SIPPLEMKNT     PROGRAM 

1  Objectives:  The  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram Is  an  Innovative  approach  to  low  in- 
come housing  It  utilizes  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  home-bultding  real  estate,  and  Insur- 
ance industries  It  provides  incentives  for 
people  to  escape  from  poverty  and  lor  the 
buUdlng  iif  modest  but  decent  hoiislng  for 
those  who  nee<l   It  most 

2  Authorization  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  The  Act  makes  all  previous  authoriza- 
tions for  rent  supplement  contracts  aggregat- 
ing $150  million  available  for  contract  prior 
to  July  1.  1969  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
these  contract  authorizations  are  contained 
in  appropriation  acts  The  .^ct  provides  for 
an  additional  »40  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  rent  supplements  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  an  additional  SlOO  million  in  con- 
tract authority  lor  rtsral  ye.ir  197!  The  1968 
Housing  Act  provides  that  state  dded  proj- 
ects are  eligible  for  rent  supplements  !f  the 
projects  are  approved  for  such  assistance 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or  re- 
hablliutlon 

3  Authorization  In  Appropriation  Acts: 
Of  the  »150  million  authorized  for  rent  sup- 
plement contracts  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  only 
*72  million  of  the  contract  authority  has 
been  embodied  in  appropriation  acts  As  yet. 
there  are  no  appropriation  authorizations 
covering  the  Increased  rent  .supplement  con- 
tracts authorized  for  flscal  years  1970  and 
1971 

4  Recommendations  lai  Additional  Au- 
thorization in  Appropriation  Acts  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  appropriation  acts  Include 
the  additional  rent-supplement  contract  au- 
thorlJUitlons  in  the  1968  Act  as  follows 

I  1  I  The  *78  million  In  rent-supplement 
contract  authority  which  has  not  been  In- 
cluded In  appropriation  acts  and  are  au- 
thorized by  the  1968  law  for  use  prior  to  July 
1.  1969 

i2i  The  S4I1  million  In  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  the  «IOO  million  in 
contract  authority  for  hscal  year  1971 

In  making  these  recommendations  we 
again  urge  the  need  for  advance  appropria- 
tions for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides 
the  current  one.  'o  allow  m';)re  lead  time  for 
the  planning  .and  Initiation  of  rent  supple- 
ment progr.ims  Accordingly,  besides  the  au- 
thorization of  rent-supplement  contracts  for 
flscal  year  1970.  the  next  appropriation  act 
should  Include  rent-supplement  contract 
authority    for    flscal    year    1971 

(hi  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorizations 
NHC  recommends  increasing  the  legislative 
.luthorlzatlons  for  rent-supplement  con- 
tracts to  achieve  an  average  annual  rate  of 
100  000  dwelling  units  for  a  Ave  year  period. 


Initially  the  annual  rate  should  be  75  000 
dwelling  units  but  It  should  be  accelerated 
each  year  until  It  reaches  126.000  units  in  the 
fourth  and  Qflh  years 

(c»  Other  Legislative  Amendments  NHC 
makes  the  following  recommendations  '.ur 
other  legislative  amendments 

ill  The  rent  supplement  legislation  im- 
poses too  great  a  burden  on  low  income  fam- 
ilies by  requiring  them  to  pay  rents  equal 
to  25',  of  their  annual  incomes  since  rent 
supplements  will  pay  only  the  dlfferei:  e 
between  «uch  a  rental  payment  and  the  ;h:'- 
market  rental  To  eliminate  this  hard.ship. 
NHC  recommends  that  this  rent  paying  .'>•- 
qulrement  be  reduced  to  20"r  of  family  in- 
come A  similar  recommendation  has  heni 
made  elsewhere  In  these  resolutions  relating 
t43  the  requirement  that  too  high  a  percent- 
age  of  family  income  be  spent  for  hou-iiig 
under  the  interest  supplement  programs  nf 
Sections  235  and  236 

i2i  Coun.sellng  and  social  services  shu.ild 
be  made  available  to  residents  of  housing 
.ilded  by  rent  supplements  Such  services 
should  be  allowable  housing  costs  In  comput- 
ing  rent   supplement    payments 

i3i  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  use  only 
10  of  rent  supplement  funds  In  the  pr. - 
gram  Involving  a  below-market-lnterest  rate 
NHC  recommends  that  half  of  the  rent  ^::\,. 
plement  funds  be  authorized  for  use  in  .•■'.i.  h 
projects  This  would  make  It  possible  ro 
combine  in  one  project  lal  rent  supplenit-:.rs 
for  low  income  families  and  ibi  heluv.. 
market  interest  flnanclng  for  moderate  n- 
come  families  In  the  Interest  supplement 
program  under  Section  236  where  mortgages 
will  bear  a  market  rate  of  interest.  It  will 
be  possible  to  combine  occupancy  bv  :ow 
income  families  receiving  rent  supplements 
with  moderate  income  families  recelvliie  in- 
terest supplements  These  programs  should 
be  encouraged  and  expanded  to  help  achieve 
the  objective  of  economic  Integration 

4)  The  present  law  limits  rent  supple- 
menu  to  lower  Income  families  who  .ire 
living  in  substandard  housing.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  the  law  be  amended  to  include 
overcrowded  conditions  as  a  substandard 
housing  condition;  and  to  permit  any  low- 
income  family  to  be  eligible  for  housing 
aided  by  rent  supplements  so  long  as  the 
family  qualifies  its  to  low  Income  even 
though  the  family  does  not  live  In  physic, lilv 
substandard  housing  TTils  would  meet  the 
needs  of  newly-formed  families  and  those 
who  are  spending  too  much  of  their  low  in- 
come for  housing 

(5i  Tliere  should  be  a  repeal  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  workable  program  or  local 
government  approval  before  rent  supple- 
ments can  be  used  In  a  locality 

■  6)  Local  housing  authorities  should  be 
eligible  as  sponsors  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program;  also,  we  make  the  same  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  Section  221  tli 
i3i -below-market-lnterest-rate  program  .md 
the  Section  236-lnterest-Hsslstance  pro^r:im 

(7)  NHC  urges  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  rent  supplement  program  for  non- 
profit mortgagors  who  own  buildings  which 
are  not  financed  under  Section  221(dM3). 
When  the  buildings  meet  code  standards— 
or  are  rehabilitated  to  meet  such  standards- 
rent  supplements  should  be  available  so  that 
the  housing  can  serve  low-Income  families. 
Present  rent  supplement  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  are  often  unworkable  because 
they  cost  too  much.  Rehabilitation  to  meet 
code  requirements  should  be  acceptable  This 
will  stimulate  rehabilitation  and  provide 
standard  housing  quickly  and  reasonable  !or 
many  low  and  moderate  Income  families 

(8)  The  standards  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  should  be  ungraded  to  pro- 
duce better-designed  housing  which  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  families. 
with  attention  to  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience The  limit  of  one-bathroom-per-dwell- 
Ing  unit  should  be  removed,  as  this  denies 
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adequate  sanitary  facilities  for  larger  fami- 
lies 

5  Recommendations  for  Administrative 
Actions:  (a)  Construction  cost  limitations 
were  Initially  establlBhed  In  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  which  were  unworkable  In 
many  high  cost  cities  that  faced  the  greatest 
need  for  this  program.  Last  year  NHC  rec- 
ommended that  there  be  su£Dclent  Increases 
in  these  cost  limitations  to  make  It  possible 
;o  build  rent  supplement  projects  within 
these  cities.  PHA  has  approved  some  In- 
creases In  these  cost  limits.  If  these  Increases 
prove  insufficient.  NHC  recommends  further 
increases  In  the  cost  limitations  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increases  In  construction  coets. 
Only  through  adequate  construction  cost  al- 
lowances can  the  rent  supplement  program 
fuiflll  Its  purpose  of  serving  low-Income  fam- 
ilies in  these  cities,  near  the  places  of  em- 
pliiyment  and  public  transportation. 

ibi  FHA  has  established  lower  limits  as 
to  '.he  amount  of  rent  supplements  avall- 
ible  for  families  in  a  project  than  the 
.im  uiu  permitted  by  the  statute.  NHC  rec- 
ommends the  repeal  of  these  lower  admin- 
istrative limits  PHA  should  be  prepared  in 
appropriate  cases  to  contract  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  rent  supplements  on  a  project  up 
to  the  statutory  celling.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  needs  of  many  low  Income  families  be 
met    particularly   in   high  cost  areas. 

lHAPTER  J  housing  rOR  FAMILIES  RECEIVING 
rVBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHERS  WITH  VERY 
LliW     INCOMES;      ALSO.    CODE    ENrORCEMENT 

1  Pour  million  American  families  are  re- 
.-eiving  all  or  part  of  their  Income  from 
public  assistance  programs.  Many  of  these 
families  are  Ill-housed,  primarily  because 
welfare  grants  in  most  cities  are  Inadequate 
to  pay  the  cost  of  standard  housing.  NHC 
.irges  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  establish  and  enforce  minimum  stand- 
ard.>  for  housing  occupied  by  recipients  of 
public  assistance.  In  addition,  such  legisla- 
tion should  require  that  pubUc-asslstance 
shelter  allowances  cover  the  full  charge  for 
decent  housing  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bear  the  entire  additional  cost  above 
the  present  Inadequate  allowances  for  shelter. 
Such  shelter  allowances  should  be  made  In  a 
.Tianuer  which  will  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  home  ownership  and  the  security 
which  It  should  afford. 

2  NHC  recommends  Federal  grants  to 
-lousing  authorities  or  other  public  agen- 
:les— as  described  elsewhere  in  these  Reso- 
lutions—to bring  housing  up  to  minimum 
code  standards  and  to  make  It  available  for 
families  of  low  income.  Including  those  who 
are  receiving  public  assistance. 

3  NHC  urges  an  acceleration  of  concen- 
tratod  cede  enforcement  In  deteriorating 
ireas  to.;ether  with  necessary  public  improve- 
ments to  halt  their  decline.  The  costs  of  code 
enf.  rccment  programs — both  for  determining 
Federal  grants  and  local  grant-In-ald  cred- 
its—^hould  include  all  costs  incurred  for 
repair  or  Installation  of  streets,  sidewalks, 
*treetllghtlng,  trees,  parks,  open  areas,  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  other  necessary  im- 
provements. 

CHAPTER     K.     REHABILITATION     OP    HOUSING 

1  Need:  NHC  again  reaffirms  the  Impor- 
ance     of     saving     existing     neighborhoods 

•hroiigh  rehabilitation  and  other  conserva- 
tion measures.  It  Is  sound  policy  to  improve 
jur  present  housing  supply  and  conserve 
r.eiehborhoods.  rather  than  allow  them  to 
deteriorate  until  they  require  greater  costs 
iti  demolition  and   reconstruction. 

2  .Authorizations  In  1968  Housing  Act:  (a) 
^■j-:::r!gs  Eligible  for  Rehabilitation  Grants 
and  Loans.  The  Act  broadened  the  program 
-f  rehabilitation  loans  under  Section  312  for 
repjlrs  and  Improvements  of  dwellings.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  program  to  dwellings 
■  seated  In  urban  renewal  and  code  enforce- 
•iient  areas,  owners  and  tenants  of  dwellings 
ire  eligible  for  loans  If  the  dwelling  Is  lo- 


cated in  an  area  certified  by  the  local  govern- 
ing body  as  containing  a  substantial  number 
of  structures  In  need  of  rehabilitation  and: 

(1)  If  the  locality  has  a  workable  pro- 
gram; and 

(2)  If  the  area  is  definitely  planned  for 
rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement  within 
a  reSLSonable  time,  and  the  repairs  to  be  as- 
sisted are  consistent  with  the  plan  for  re- 
habilitation or  code  enforcement. 

The  Act  authorizes  rehabilitation  grants 
under  Section  115  to  low  Income  homeown- 
ers whose  properties  are  located  In  an  area 
of  the  character  described  above,  instead  of 
limiting  such  grants  to  dwellings  In  urban 
renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas.  The 
Act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  make  rehabilitation  grants  and  loans  to 
low  income  homeowners  whose  property  has 
been  determined  to  be  uninsurable  because 
of  physical  hazards.  Such  grants  or  loans 
may  be  made  only  to  rehabilitate  the  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  it  in- 
surable under  a  statewide  plan. 

(b)  Increase  In  Rehabilitation  Loan  Au- 
thorizations: The  new  Act  Increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
rehabilitation  loans.  The  increase  for  each 
fiscal  year  is  from  $100  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion; also,  the  program  is  extended  to  June 
30,  1973.  The  Act  limits  eligibility  for  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  loans  to  persons  whose 
annual  Income  meets  the  locally  applicable 
Income  limits  for  the  Section  221id|(3) 
below-market-interest-rate  program . 

(c)  Increase  in  Rehabilitation  Grants: 
The  Housing  Act  of  1968  increases  the  limit 
on  the  amount  of  rehabilitation  grant  to  a 
low  Income  homeowner  from  $1,500  to  $3,000. 

(d)  Repeal  of  Urban  Renewal  Limit  on 
Acquisition  and  Rehabilitation:  The  Act  re- 
moves the  previous  limits  on  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  residential  properties 
by  local  renewal  agencies.  Under  prior  law. 
such  agencies  could  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
for  demonstration  purposes  no  more  than 
100  units  or  5"";  of  the  total  residential  units 
suitable  for  rehabilitation  in  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  whichever  was  the  lesser.  This 
limit  has  been  rep>ealed. 

3.  Recommendations:  To  provide  addi- 
tional tools  that  are  needed  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial progress  through  rehabilitation. 
NHC  recommends  the  following: 

(a)  Section  312  should  be  amended  to  in- 
crease to  $500  million  the  annual  appro- 
priations in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  program.  Section  312  should  broaden  the 
category  of  eligible  borrowers  to  Include 
public  bodies,  cooperatives,  nonprofit  cor- 
porations and  limited  dividend  companies 
in  addition  to  owners  or  tenants  who  are 
now  eligible. 

(b)  With  respect  to  residential  rehabilita- 
tion loans  under  Section  312.  NHC  recom- 
mends that  the  221(d)  (3|  income  limits 
should  not  be  applicable  to  persons  who  will 
occupy  the  rehabilitated  housing  who  have 
previously  been  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  dwellings  are  located. 

(c)  While  the  1968  Housing  Act  increased 
to  $3,000  the  federal  rehabilitation  grants  to 
eligible  occupants  who  own  their  own  homes 
in  the  rehabilitation  neighborhood,  NHC 
recommends  an  increase  to  $5,000. 

(d)  Where  state  or  local  governments  allow 
tax  abatement  to  encourage  rehabilitation. 
there  should  be  an  annual  Federal  grant  to 
reimburse  them  for  the  tax  losses. 

(e)  Relocation  assistance  and  payments 
should  be  available  to  anyone  displaced  as  a 
result  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 

(f)  More  realistic  financing  should  be 
made  available  under  FHA  programs,  par- 
ticularly to  serve  those  people  by  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  This  requires  more  prac- 
tical and  workable  financing  terms  and 
allowances  as  follows : 

(1)  The  formulas  for  determining  mort- 
gage amounts  must  recognize  the  actual  cost 
of  acquiring  and  rehabilitating  properties 
that  are  structurally  sound. 


(2)  There  should  be  a  contingency  allow- 
ance built  into  the  mortgage  financing,  which 
has  been  recently  done  by  PHA.  In  rehabili- 
tation, the  contractor  is  often  not  aware  of 
potential  problems  until  he  opens  the  walls 
and  ascertains  actual  conditions. 

(3)  The  PHA  requirements  for  rehabilita- 
tion should  not  require  a  specified  percentage 
of  mortgage  proceeds  to  be  used  for  rehabili- 
tation, so  long  as  property  is  brought  up  to 
code  standards, 

(4)  In  projects  where  the  property  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  proposed  mortgagor,  cost 
savings  may  be  achieved  by  stripping  down 
the  building  and  tearing  out  the  interior 
walls  before  making  estimates  or  getting  bids, 
for  the  rehabilitation  work  In  such  cases, 
FHA  should  recognize  the  cost  of  gutting  the 
building  since  this  increases  the  value  of 
the  property  for  rehabilitation  becatuse  con- 
ditions are  known  and  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies are  minimized. 

(5  I  To  reduce  the  monthly  charges  to  the 
level  which  moderate-income  families  can  af- 
ford. It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  present  re- 
quirements for  short  amortization  periods 
on  rehabilitation  projects.  Where  the  rehabil- 
itation project  property  Is  Ln  a  central  city, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  Increment  in  land 
value  from  which  to  repay  the  loan,  even 
though  demolition  occurs  well  in  advance  of 
the  remaining  estimated  life  of  the  improve- 
ments. Thus,  the  property  may  later  be- 
come part  of  a  model  city  neighborhood  or 
urban  redevelopment  area  At  present,  the 
statute  limits  the  mortgages  to  a  maturity 
not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  remain- 
ing economic  life  of  the  building  Improve- 
ments. This  limitation  should  be  repealed 
PHA  should  be  authorized  to  permit  up  to 
40-year  maturities  where  appropriate 

igl  There  should  be  Federal  grants  to  a  lo- 
cal agency  for  a  total  coordinated  plan  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  neighborhood  and  for 
carrying  out  the  rehabilitation  program  con- 
templated by  the  plan  The  local  agency 
should  enlist  the  participation  of  coopera- 
tive and  nonprofit  organizations  and  local 
housing  authorities  The  local  agency  would 
also  act  on  behalf  of  eligible  homeowners  in 
the  area  in  obtaining: 

ill  Rehabilitation  grants,  interest  supple- 
ments or  rent  supplements  lor  them; 

(2)  Below-market-interest-rate  loans  or 
market-interest-rate  loans  for  their  rehabili- 
tation work;  and 

(3)  Contracts  to  perform  the  rehabilita- 
tion work,  subject  to  supervision  bv  the  local 
agency. 

CHAPTER    L.    HOt-SINC    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

1.  Authorization  in  1968  Housing  Act: 
The  1968  Housing  Act  does  not  provide  for 
any  increase  in  the  authorization  in  the  202 
program  of  direct  loans  at  3':  interest  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly.  Instead,  the 
new  236  program  of  interest  assistance  is  in- 
tended to  make  PHA-insured  financing  avail- 
able for  this  program  Thsre  will  be  :nt,erest 
assistance  to  reduce  monthly  housing  pay- 
ments to  the  level  achievable  with  an  inter- 
est rate  of  1 '"  and  without  any  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  premium.  Under  236.  projects 
can  now  ije  undertaken  which  will  provide 
housing  exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Such 
projects  may  include  related  facilities,  such 
as  dining,  work,  recreation  and  health  facili- 
ties. The  Act  authorizes  the  refinancing  of 
certain  202  projects  In  order  to  achieve  the 
lower  monthly  charges  resulting  from  re- 
financing with  interest  assistance. 

2.  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts: 
The  contract  authority  in  appropriation  acts 
for  236  will  now  be  utilized  to  finance  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  For  a  description  of  the 
236  authorizations  in  appropriation  acts,  see 
the  section  liereof  which  covers  that  program. 

3.  Recommendations:  lai  NHC  urges  that 
an  average  of  30.000  housing  units  for  the 
elderly  be  provided  each  year  for  the  next  5 
years.  Our  recommendations  relating  to  the 
236  program  include  the  amounts  needed 
for  this  program 
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(b)  NHC  recommends  against  phaslnfj  nu' 
the  20'J  pr'jgram  because  It  haa  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  236  pr  'Uram  will  fully 
and  adefjuately  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly  We  anticipate  <*  i-ontlnulng  need 
for  the  20a  program  t'>  avoid  creating  an- 
other (jap  ind  *rea  if  unmet  need  due  to 
the  Sower  income  limits  in  the  238  program 
and  Its  other  restrictions 

(Ci  NHC  also  recommends  that  the  au- 
thorizations under  '202  and  236  should  be 
available  to  acquire  existing  housing  for  the 
elderly  including  projects  developed  with 
PHA    insurance    under   Section    231 

4  Other  Legislative  Amendments  There 
is  a  need  for  special  programs  to  provide 
ferderal  grants  for  the  following  purposes  In 
housing  for  the  elderly 

lai  to  assist  In  training  professional  per- 
sonnel to  manage  elderly  housing  projects. 
and 

lb)  to  provide  working  capital  and  seed 
capital  to  states  and  localities  and  to  na- 
tional nonprofit  organizations  -iuch  as 
church  groups  labor  unions  fraternal  and 
cooperative-servicing  organizations 

5  Recommendations  for  Administrative 
Action  <ai  The  202  and  236  cost  limits 
should  permit  housing  to  be  built  within 
the  tvetes  where  they  are  needed  to  serve  the 
elde»t*^  In  view  ot  high  land  costs,  this 
■should  include  high-rise  buildings  The  pro- 
grams should  Include  rehabilitation  as  well 
:i.s  new  construction  T:»x  abatement  should 
not  be  required  since  it  is  often  unavailable 
be<  luse  of  restrictions  In  state  and  local 
1.1WS  M.reover.  many  cities  are  facing  prob- 
lems of  inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are 
reluctant  to  grant  tax  abatements  Section 
202  and  238  housing  for  the  elderly  should 
be  permitted  to  pay  full  taxes,  as  Is  per- 
mitted In  leasing  privately-owned  housing 
for  public  housing  purposes  and  In  the  rent 
supplement  program  Nursing  facilities 
should  be  eligible  for  financing  In  housing 
for  the  elderly 

ibi  NHC  urges  that  hoiislng  for  the  elder- 
ly be  included  m  all  planning  under  the 
model  cities  program 

(ci  In  accordance  with  the  statutory  .lU- 
thorlty  for  loans  equal  to  the  total  develop- 
ment costs  HUD  should  not  require  In  the 
202  or  236  programs  that  .An  ipproved  spon- 
sor must  make  an  investment  to  cover  the 
cost  of  preliminary  expenses,  faculties,  fur- 
nishings, equipment  and  working  capital 
Such  costs  should  be  included  In  the  loan 
It  should  not  be  necessary  fcr  a  nonprofit 
tpon.sor  u>  make  a  monetary  contribution  Its 
c-intrlbutlon  consists  of  its  devotion  of  time. 
Ingenuity  and  energy  In  Initiating,  and  de- 
veloping projects — all  without  compensation 
and  motivated  by  public  service. 

CHAPTER     M      FINANCING     NIIRSINC     HOMES     AND 
F\(,ILmES     FOR    CaOI.'P     MCDIC.\l.     PRACTICE 

1  Objectives  NHC  again  recognizes  that 
a  continuing  desperate  need  exists  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  nursing  home  beds,  es- 
pecl.illy  among  the  low-income  elderly  This 
need  has  increased  by  demands  generated 
through  Metllcure  Since  local  housing  avi- 
thorltles  have  long  experience  In  building 
low-reiil  housing  lor  the  elderly,  they  are 
well  quallDed  to  develop  nursing  homes  for 
low-incume  persons  They  should  be  au- 
thorized to  coordinate  programs  of  housing 
and  nursing  homes  facilities  for  the  low- 
luc".>me  group  This  can  be  done  effectively 
by  amending  the  U  S  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
to  authorize  annual  contribution  contracts 
with  local  housing  authorities  for  nursing 
home  facilities 

2  Authorization  In  1968  Housing  Act  The 
1968  Housing  Act  amends  Section  232  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  coat 
Of  major  items  of  equipment  '.ised  In  the 
operating  of  a  nursing  home  to  be  included 
in  the  FHA-insured  mortgage,  also,  to  permit 
supplementary  loana  for  the  Installation  of 
such  equipment  in  nursing  homes  pre- 
viously constructed 


)  Re<-ommendatlons  la)  NHC  recom- 
mends that  Section  202  and  the  new  Sec- 
tion 236  be  amended  to  permit  the  inclusion 
"f  nursing  facilities  in  housing  projects  tor 
the  fUlerly  In  this  way.  elderly  persons  who 
ne<-f|  nursing  facilities  would  not  have  to 
lea\e  the  community  In  which  they  are  liv- 
ing NHC  further  reconuneiids  that  financing 
be  available  to  nonprofit  .'ponsfirs  under  Sec- 
tions 202  and  236  which  will  cover  the  full 
civit  of  nursing  homes,  also  that  such  projects 
should  get  the  benefit  of  below  market  In- 
terest rates  or  subsidies  which  would  reduce 
the  liUeri'St  rate  to   1 

ibi  The  1966  Act  Included  a  program  of 
PHA  insurance  for  facilities  used  for  group 
medical  practice  NHC  reaffirms  lis  support 
of  this  program  and  urges  Its  use  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  nonprofit  co- 
operatives whose  members  will  obtain  the 
benefits  of  bonahde  gnnip  medical  practice 
at  a  reasonable  cost  The  program  should 
operate    In    both    urban    and    rural    areas 

I  CI  NHC  continues  to  recommend  that 
mortgage  amortization  be  permitted  Ui  com- 
mence after  completion  of  construction  of 
group  practice  facilities  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  Is  executed 

idi  NHC  continues  U)  support  the  basic 
concept  of  the  prior  Patman  Bill.  H  R  10188 
which  would  remijve  obstacles  that  Impede 
the  broader  development  of  grrnip  health 
plans  and  which  would  make  llnancing  avail- 
able lor  Ltoup  health  programs  providing 
hospitalization,  out-patient  and  preventive 
care 

CHAPTER    N     COLXJCOE    HOUSING 

1.  Objective  Need  for  College  Housing. 
Our  Nation  has  Increasingly  recognized  Its 
dependence  upon  higher  education  for  Its  se- 
cunty.  welfare,  and  continued  prosperity  To 
meet  the  demands  made  by  the  expanding 
number  of  students  and  by  required  increases 
in  faculties,  additional  housing  must  be  pro- 
vided for  students  and  faculty  Congress 
recognized  the  appropriateness  of  meeting 
these  needs  for  college  housing  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  It  In- 
itiated low-interest  loans  for  housing  and 
educational  facilities  for  students  and  facul- 
ties. Since  1961  there  have  been  authoriza- 
tions tor  loan  Increases  at  the  rate  of  S300 
million  each  year  Such  increases  .ire  wholly 
Inadequate  to  meet  current  needs  The  study 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  has  indicated  that 
approximately  $1  5  billion  per  year  will  be 
needed  for  college  housing  for  the  next  ten 
years  Recognizing  that  a  portion  of  this 
amount  may  be  derived  from  non- federal 
sources,  the  Council  recommended  that  Con- 
gress authorize  a  minimum  of  $1  billion  a 
year  for  the  next  ten  vears  in  the  form  of 
long-term,  low  interest  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities 

2  Authorizations  In  the  1968  Housing  Act 
Instead  of  expanding  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  college  housing,  the  Act  contem- 
plates rtiiancing  in  the  private  market,  btit 
It  authorizes  financial  .ishlslance  to  colleges 
by  means  of  annual  debt  service  grants  The 
new  grant  program  Is  to  be  used  to  reduce 
the  borrower's  annual  debt  service  payments 
on  private  market  loans  ♦o  the  average  an- 
nual debt  service  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired If  the  loan  were  based  on  the  rate 
charged  on  loans  under  the  direct  Iran  pro- 
gram Annual  grants  can  be  made  over  a 
fixed  period  up  to  40  years  The  total  amount 
of  annual  grant  contracts  Is  subject  to  ap- 
proval In  the  appropriation  acts  The  total 
amount  cannot  exceed  $10  million,  with  this 
limit  Increased  by  $io  million  on  Julv  1. 
1969  The  new  <rant  program  Is  made  avail- 
able for  loans  involving  the  purchase  of  ex- 
isting properties  which  are  In  need  of  little 
or   no  reh.ibilltatlon 

3     Authorizations   In   Appropriation   Acts 
There   was   an   authorization   of   «3    million 
of  annual  grant  contracts  for  college  hous- 
ing Instead  of  the  $10  million  authorized  in 
the  1968  Housing  Act 


4  Recommendations  (a)  Additional  Au- 
thorlzatlons  in  Appropriation  Acts  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  the  authorized  balance  of  $7 
million  of  annual  grant  contracts  be  Incliirietl 
In  the  next  appniprlatlon  act.  together  A-ith 
an  advance  authorization  of  $10  million  ^ 
annual  grant  contracts  for  fiscal  19711  ;,, 
give  colleges  more  lead  time  for  their  jihtn- 
nlng  and  development  of  college  housine 
programs 

(bl  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorlzatlr.n.s 
NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authorization  of 
contracts  for  annual  debt  service  gr;ii;ts 
which  would  be  suBlclent  for  $1  billion  of 
private  financing  annually  for  college  hovis- 
ing 

(  HAPTER  O    COOPERATIVE  HtH'.SINO 

1  In  urban  areas  where  multlfamlly 
housing  predominates  cooperatives  pre v.de 
an  important  means  of  achieving  howe<v,i,.i. 
ershlp  This  produces  better  commuiii-  ps 
where  the  control  and  responsibility  .-pk-s 
with  the  people  who  have  a  stake  and  ;  .';  le 
m  their  own  housing  development 

2  NHC  approves  the  use  of  the  221  u!  ,, 
Interest  assistance  and  rent  supplen^.Tu 
programs  in  cc>operatlves  They  wl'.i  i:,.ikp 
It  possible  to  reach  lower  Income  grou]..-  „.. 
cause  of  the  economic  savings  and  ao.  :,ii. 
tages  of  cooperatives  These  are  Ulustraxi 
by  the  following  savings 

(ai  Lower  closing  costs  with  one  cloMng 
on  an  entire  project  of  many  clwellin^s, 
rather  than  one  for  each  dwelling 

(bl  Lower  transfer  costs  since  It  Is  un- 
necessary on  a  cooperative  .-.ale  l-o  incur  the 
costs  of  title  examinations  and  transfers 
brokers'  tees,  refinancing  and  other  chark;es 

ict  Lower  construction  costs  whlcli  ,- 
operatives  have  achieved  through  the  c, ,  :,-,. 
mles  of  large  scale  building  when  inanv  hoti.s- 
ing  units  are  presold  before  construction 
starts 

The  cooperative  programs  has  been  success- 
ful for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
as-slsted  under  Section  221  id  1  (3  l  wlu're  n- 
nanclng  is  provided  at  a  3'.  interest  rale 
Even  though  these  projects  serve  lower  in- 
come families,  there  have  been  no  failures 
cr  defaults  among  the  consumer  cixiperatlves 
In  this  program  NHC  fully  concurs  m  -he 
Congressional  mandates  to  encourage  such 
cooperative  ownership 

3  The  need  and  demand  for  cooperative 
housing  at  a  below-market  interest  rate 
greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able The  below-market  program  of  22Iic1m3i 
has  demonstrated  its  success  In  mcetlntr  the 
housing  needs  of  lower  Income  families  who 
cannot  be  served  by  private  enterprise  with- 
out Federal  a-sslsUnce  Cooperative  housing 
represents  over  one-fourth  of  the  accumu- 
lated backlog  of  projects  awaiting  funds 
under  the  221  (dH3)  program  of  below- 
market  interest  rates  This  backlog  of  need 
should  be  met  by  the  release  of  funds  al- 
ready available  and  increased  authorizations 
recommended  for  the  221idM3>.  235  and 
236  programs 

4  We  recommend  that  FHA  recognize  the 
presently  uncompensated  costs  to  .Section 
221idti3)  Below  Market  Interest  Rate  co- 
operative projects  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirement of  recertifying  Incomes  The  co- 
operative should  be  reimbursed  by  retaining 
the  costs  of  recertificatlons  from  '  ovor-in- 
come  •  surcharges  that  are  ultlmatelv  re- 
turned to  HUD  In  addition.  FTiA  should 
allow  portions  of  the  over-Income"  sur- 
charges to  be  used  by  the  cooperative  :or 
Improvements  that  FHA  may  consider  ..d- 
vlsable  and  Justifiable  during  the  life  of 
the  project 

6.  Eleven  years  ago  Congress  established 
a  revolving  hind  of  $225  million— which  is 
now  administered  by  GNMA— for  the  pur- 
chase of  cooperative  mortgages  Insured  by 
FHA  under  Section  213  Th.ls  financinc  !">s 
made  It  possible  for  middle-Income  .  rn- 
sumers  to  join  together  to  help  thems  :\es 
get  good  housing  through  their  coo{)eratives 
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While  there  have  been  extensive  mortgage 
purchases  from  the  cooperative  revolving 
fund,  much  of  the  money  has  been  returned. 
so  It  now  has  an  uncommitted  balance  of 
abr  ut  $100  million  The  Administration  has 
impounded  this  fund  and  no  further  GNMA 
commitments  can  now  be  issued.  NHC 
strongly  recommends  that  the  balance  in 
the  cooperative  revolving  fund  be  made  im- 
mediately available  for  the  purchase  of 
mortgages  on  cooperative  projects.  The  213 
pr.>gram  meets  an  Important  need  among 
those  middle-income  families  and  individuals 
who  (.an  only  afford  the  lower  monthly 
charges  achievable  through  cooperative  econ- 
omies and  financing. 

fi  NHC  supports  the  proposition  that 
FHA  should  carry  out  the  Congressional  in- 
tent that  Section  213  cooperatives  be  allowed 
;ipproprlate  reduction  in  mortgage  insurance 
pr'^miums  in  recognition  of  the  lower  loss 
nt  s  of  these  cooperatlver 

7  As  recommended  elsewhere  in  these 
Resolutions  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
sT.ited  therein.  NHC  urges  the  disposition 
of  i)ublle  housing  and  Federally-owned 
ho':sliig  to  cooperatives  whose  members  will 
reside  in  such  housing  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
riT    if  mutual  ownership 

H  We  urpe  HUD  and  Its  contltuent  agen- 
cies to  use  fully  all  available  legislative  tools 
under  existing  programs  to  achieve  the 
values  and  objectives  of  cooperative  home- 
owi. ershlp  by  people  with  low  or  moderate 
in.i  mes  This  should  Include  the  following: 
1 1  Encouraeenient  of  cooperative  housing 
IT  i.iects  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  all 
..'..lilable  pr.ieram.s  NHC  commends  FHA 
;  ir  the  Issuance  of  a  circular  to  Impress 
.p  n  all  Insuring  Offices  that  It  is  the  policy 
f  HUD  to  encourage  homeownershlp 
thr  'Ugh  the  cooperative  approach  and  to 
olTer  all  possible  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  co<-iperatlve  huiislng  projects.  How- 
ever there  Is  a  need  for  FHA  to  assure  that 
lis  Insuring  Offices  observe  this  policy  in 
r('C"::nltlon  of  the  Importance  of  cooperative 
.•■.ciTi.cownershlp 

I  '  In  the  di.sposltlon  of  housing  acquired 
by  HUD  and  Its  constituent  agencies,  a  prl- 
rrv  should  be  affc^rded  to  the  residents  so 
t.'iev  win  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
:he  properties  through  their  cooperative.  An 
FH.^  circular  advised  Insuring  Offices  that 
T.ai.v  acquired  multlfamlly  housing  projects 
itre  particularly  suitable  for  cooperatives 
and  'hat  negotiated  sales  would  be  made. 
■n-ii    was  successfully  done  In  a  pilot  case. 

I  In  the  disposition  of  property  by  ur- 
ban renewal  agencies,  there  should  be  a  rec- 
ogniiion  in  the  disposition  plan  that  It  is 
important  to  achieve  cooperative  ownership 
of  nuiltlfamlly  housing  In  urban  renewal 
irea-  Accordingly,  part  of  these  areas  should 
bp  -.nsldered  for  the  development  of  hous- 
mi-  o  be  so  owned  by  the  people.  In  mak- 
;:is  ,1  disposition  for  this  purpose,  there 
-hivi.d  be  a  disposition  condition  that  those 
»hn  acquire  the  property  agree  to  develop 
'.  :  r  housing  that  will  involve  cooperative 
'  wiiersliip. 

'i  i  The  Special  As.sistant  for  Cooperative 
Hdusin.;  at  FHA  should  be  provided  with  ad- 
equate staff  and  funds  to  undertake  a  broad 
pr  urani  for  the  encouragement  and  devel- 
(p.'iient  of  cooperative  housing  Including 
ne'-e-sary  training  of  cooperative  leaders  and 
manacers 

I  HAPTER  P.  RURAL  HOUSING.  RENEWAL  AND 
PLANNING  rOR  MULTI-COUNTY  AREAS 

1  Objectives:  There  Is  increasing  national 
concern  to  make  rural  America  more  attrac- 
tive :ind  livable  for  all.  To  achieve  this  goal. 
protrra.ms  must  be  initiated  to  encourage  the 
youiiL-  and  better  educated  to  continue  living 
"'  r  :r:U  America  Programs  which  provide  the 
-uiic  kinds  of  financial  assistance  as  are  pro- 
vided for  urban  housing  and  urban  renewal 
should  be  available  to  rural  areas  for  rural 
hoiismg  and  rural  renewal   We  endorse  those 


provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  which 
make  certain  housing  assistance  equally 
available  to  rural  areas,  but  other  legislation 
is  required  as  described  below 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing  Act: 
Under  new  Sections  235  and  236,  the  Secre- 
tary was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  total  authority  to  contract  to  make  peri- 
odic Interest  reduction  payments  for  use  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  By  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  delegated 
$2  million  in  contract  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 235(k).  However,  projects  under  Section 
236  will  be  processed  by  FHA. 

3.  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Acts: 
Elsewhere  we  have  described  the  authoriza- 
tions of  interest  assistance  contracts  under 
Sections  235  and  236  which  are  now  available 
for  housing  in  rural  areas  In  addition,  the 
rural  housing  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  to  maintain  a  $5 
million  program  of  3';  .  50-year  loans. 

4.  Recommendations:  (ai  Legislative 
Amendments  Relating  to  Rural  Housing: 
NHC  recommends  the  following  legislation  re- 
lating to  rural  housing  programs: 

(1)  The  3<v  .  50-year  loan  program  to  sup- 
plement the  new  authority  granted  under  the 
1968  Housing  Act  should  not  only  be  con- 
tinued but  Increased  and  fhe  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  contract 
to  maintain  the  interest  rate  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  loan  Also,  the  Secretary 
should  be  granted  the  power  to  reduce  ti;e  in- 
terest rates  to  as  low  as  1<;  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

1 2)  Repeal  of  the  provision,  in  Section 
515(b)  and  termination  of  the  administra- 
tive practice  under  Section  515(ai  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  limiting  mortgage  size 
to  $300,000  on  multlfamlly  rental  or  coop- 
erative projects;  and  enactment  of  provisions 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
contract  at  the  outset  to  finance  all  stages 
of   a   multlfamlly   housing   project 

(3)  An  increase  of  the  mortgage  term  to 
50  years  for  rural  housing  'oans  under  Sec- 
tion 515(b)    of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(4)  Enactment  of  legislation  creating  the 
position  of  Special  Assistant  for  Cooperative 
Housing  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (a 
similar  position  to  that  created  in  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  for  urban  coopera- 
tive housing)  with  similar  powers,  duties  and 
adequate  staff  and  budget;  and  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  mobilizing  the  sup- 
port of  rural  area  cooperatives  of  all  types 
for  the  creation  and  continued  successful 
operation  of  rural  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects. 

(5)  Amendments  to  make  applicable  to  all 
rural  areas  provisions  similar  to  those  of  Title 
VI  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  which  would: 
(11  authorize  HUD  to  make  planning  grants 
to  assist  district  planning  agencies  for  rural 
and  other  non-metropolitan  areas:  (11)  au- 
thorize grants  of  $20  million  for  fiscal  1969; 
and  (ill)  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certain  functions  as  to  planning  grants  for 
districts.  Including  a  requirement  that  he  be 
consulted  before  any  such  grant  is  made 

(6)  Give  the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority 
to  waive  rules  and  regulations  of  HUD  pro- 
grams so  small  cities  and  towns  can  get  an 
equitable  share  of  HUD  programs. 

(7)  An  amendment  to  provide  that  only 
the  new  farm  home  and  the  Immediate  lot — 
not  exceeding  one  acre — need  be  encumbered 
in  home  mortgages  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  ("FmHA"). 

(8)  Expand  the  low-interest  loan  program 
under  the  Alken-Poage  Water  and  Sewer  Act 
to  include  predominantly  rural  areas  and  to 
cover  community  facilities  such  as  police 
and  flre  facilities,  street  lighting  and  com- 
munity centers. 

(9)  Provide  Farmers  Home  Administration 
the  $25-million  requested  in  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  1970  to  employ  an  additional  2.000  em- 


ployees so  that  It  can  carry  out  Its  greatly 
expanded  responsibilities  for  housine.  sewer 
and  water,  and  economic  development  in 
rural  areas. 

I  10)  Eliminate  celling  of  $100-milllon  in 
Section  5171  c)  of  Housing  Act  of  1949  on 
amount  of  loans  Secretary  of  Aprirulture  can 
hold  at  any  one  time  in  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  which,  at  present,  has  the 
effect  of  hmlt;n<;  Farniers  H:.>mp  Administra- 
tion Insured  houKinp  loans  to  $500-mlllion  a 
year  since  the  fund  as  a  pracllca!  matter  can 
only  be  revolved  about  iivp  times  a  year 
This  provides  for  only  about  50.000  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  units  a  year — far  be- 
low the  need  in  rural  areas  where  there  are 
more  than  four  million  substandard  hous- 
ing units. 

ill)  Delete  the  restriction  in  Section 
517(hi  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  which 
prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
borrowing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  additional  capita!  for  the  Rural  Housine 
Insurance  Fund  This  would  enable  Farmers 
Home  .'idmir.istrafiOn  realistica'.iv  to  meet 
the  tremendous  needs  of  low  ;tnd  moderate 
income  people  for  housine  credit,  which  gen- 
erally is  not  being  met  by  any  otlier  source — 
government  or  private — :n  commuoi'ies  un- 
der 5.500  population 

(12 1  Add  a  provision  to  Title  X  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  to  permit  F;irm.pr=  Home 
Admlnistr.ition  to  make  loans  t/i  jnibli.-  :ind 
private  non-profit  community  corijnrations 
for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  land 
as  buildine  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  or  coop- 
eratives who  are  eligible  under  Section  235 
cr  236  of  the  National  Housin'.t  Act  or  Title  V. 
Sections  501  and  521  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  This  provl.=lon  would  supjily  two  im- 
pcrt'uit  ineredients  now  missing  in  the 
FmHA  housint;  proeram;  namely,  involve- 
ment of  local  leadership,  and  develoimient  of 
housine  on  a  larger  scale. 

(bl  Recommendations  for  Administrative 
Actions : 

ill  Besides  Consres.^lonal  actions,  'liere 
is  a  need  for  more  effective  executive  actions 
and  better  coordination  of  Asricu'.ture  and 
HUD.  and  for  consultation  with  industry  aiid 
public  interest  groups  Such  actions  should 
be  taken  to  assure  that  federal  housing,  com- 
munity facility  and  planning  aids  for  rural 
areas  are  equivalent  to  those  av.iilable  :n 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas 

i2)  NHC  recommends  and  urges  the  Sec- 
retary of  Acriculttire  to  stimul.tte  and  en- 
courage programs  under  new  and  existing 
cooperative  housing  provisions  to  alleviate 
•he  housing  ills  In  rural  areas. 

i3i  NHC  urges  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  work  o'.it  a  plan  for  making  hous- 
ing credit  available  in  small  towns  that  :ire 
too  large  for  FmHA  to  service  (over  5.500 1. 
but  tiot  practical  for  FHA  to  service  because 
of  remoteness  or  other  reasons.  A  serious 
credit  shortage  exists  in  many  of  these  areas. 

CHAPTER  Q.  NATIONAL  HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION; NATIONAL  ADVISORY  CO^;.^^ISSION  ON 
LOW-INCOME  housing;  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIP:  AND  ASSISTA.VCE  TO  NON-PROFIT 
SPONSORS  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSINC. 

/,  National  Hovxeotrnersfiip  FGiindation 
1.  Objectnes:  Tlie  1968  Housing  Act  creates 
the  National  Homeownersiilij  Foundation  to 
carry  out  a  continuing  program  of  encourag- 
ing private  and  public  organizations  to  pro- 
vide increased  homeownershij}  and  iiousing 
opportunities  m  urban  and  rural  .ireas  for 
lower  income  families. 

2  Authorizations  In  1968  Housine  Act  The 
Act  authorizes  the  Foundation  to  make 
grants  and  loans  (not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  sources)  to  such  organizations 
to  help  defray  organizational  ..nd  adminis- 
trative expenses,  necessary  preconstruction 
costs,  and  the  cost  of  counseling  or  ;iniilar 
services  to  lower  income  f.^miUe^  :or  whom 
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housing  la  b«lng  provided  The  Foundation 
can  also  provide  technical  asslstanoe  to  the 
organizations  The  Foundation  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  18-member  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Fifteen  members  are  %->  be  appointed  by 
the  President  The  Secretary  of  HUD  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
OEO  are  the  other  three  members  The  board 
will  appoint  an  executive  director  aa  ita  ex- 
ecutive ofBcer 

3  Authorizations  in  Appropriation  Acts 
Appropriations  up  to  tio  million  are  author- 
ized The  Foundation  ran  also  use  donated 
funds  (350  000  was  requested  In  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969 
Nothing  was  appropriated 

4  Recommendations  NHC  urges  that  the 
Foundation  be  fully  funded  so  that  the 
Foundation  can  begin  its  vital  assignment 

//    National  Adi~tsory  Cornrnmton  on 
Low-lncornt"    Housing 

1  Objectives  The  1968  Housing  Act  estab- 
lishes a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Low-Income  Housing  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigate  the  resources 
and  capabilities  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  may  be  used 
u->  fulfill  more  completely  the  objectives  of 
the  Aillrmal  goal  of  i  decent  home  and  a 
sult^tilf  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family" 

2  Assignments  The  Act  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  an  Interim  report  with  respect  to 
il&  findings  and  recommedatlons  not  later 
than  July  1  1969  and  a  hnal  report  not 
later  than  July  1.  1970 

///  yational  housing  partnerships 
I  Objectives  The  1968  Housing  Act  creates 
a  national  housing  partnership  for  the  pur- 
p<:)se  of  securing  the  participation  of  private 
investors  In  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies Initially  a  federally  chartered  prl- 
vatelv  funded  corporation  wU!  be  Tganlzed 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act  The  corporatiiin  in  nirn  will 
organize  the  National  partnership  under  the 
DC  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  The 
corpcration  in  turn  will  organize  the  National 
par'nership  under  the  DC  Uniform  Limited 
Partnership  Act  The  corporation  will  serve 
as  the  general  partner  and  managing  agent 
of  the  National  partnership  and  each  uf  its 
stockholders  can  be  a  limited  partner  It  will 
provide  the  staff  and  expertise  for  the  Part- 
nership in  jrganizlng  and  planning  project 
undertakings  in  which  the  partnership  has 
an  interest,  and  receive  a  fee  for  such  serv- 
ices 

2  Authority  Both  the  corporation  and  the 
National  partnership  are  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  a  broad  range  of  activities  appropri- 
ate to  the  provision  of  housing  and  related 
faculties  pnmarllv  for  low  or  moderate  in- 
come families,  with  or  without  the  use  of 
Federal  programs,  and  may  enter  inuo  and 
par'icipate  in  all  forms  of  partnerships  and 
.lAsi.'clatlons  The  National  partnership  is  ex- 
pected to  form  partnership  ventures  with  lo- 
cal investors  for  the  purpose  of  building  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects 
throughout  the  nation  Normally  it  will  be  a 
Uml'ved  partner  In  such  undertakings,  with 
an  Interest  of  not  more  than  25  '  of  the 
aggregate  initial  equity  Investment  for  the 
project  The  President  has  appointed  the  In- 
corporators of  the  corporation  and  will  ap- 
point 3  of  the  15  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  The  incorporators  will  serve  as  the 
initial  board  of  dlrecU)rs  and  arrange  for  the 
Initiu!  offering  of  shares  of  stock  In  the  cor- 
poration and  Interests  In  the  National  part- 
nership The  President  Is  authorized  to  cre- 
ate additional  partnerships  when  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  in  the  national  interest  Na- 
tional banks  are  authorized  to  Invest  in  a 
corporation  and  other  entitles  formed  under 
this  title 


3  Recommendations  NHC  recommends 
that  the  following  actions  be  taken 

a  I  FHA  shovild  Issue  necessary  directives 
and  procedures  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  Section  336(Jli3)  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  housing  projects 
by  limited  distribution  mortgagors  to  co- 
operatives or  other  non-profit  corporations 
It  Is  Important  that  this  be  done  promptly 
In  order  to  encourage  participation  by  pri- 
vate Investors  in  the  National  Housing  Part- 
nership 

bi  Actl(jns  should  be  taken  to  encourage 
widespread  participation  and  private  Invest- 
ment in  the  National  Housing  Partnership 
This  includes  appropriate  measures  to  pro- 
vide contemplated  lax  incentives  for  under- 
taking housing  developments  to  serve  low 
and  moderate  income  persons 

!V     Atfistanct'   to  nonprofit    ipori.iora  of  lott- 
and  rnodt"ate-tnr(ytne  housing 

1  Objectives  The  1968  Housing  Act  has 
provisions  to  assist  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing 

2  Authorization  In  the  1968  Housing  Act: 

I  HI  The  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assl.stance  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  opera- 
tion of  low  and  nxxlerate  Income  housing  to 
nonprofit  organizations 

(b>  The  Secretary  can  also  make  80-per- 
cent. Interest-free  loans  to  non-profit  spon- 
sors of  such  housing  to  cover  certain  pre- 
constructlon  costs  under  Federally-assisted 
programs 

'  c  I  The  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Sponsor 
Fviiul  Is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  with  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  of  »7  5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  «I0  million  for  tl.scal  year  1970 
The  fund  will  be  a  revolving  fund  and  repay- 
ments of  loans  win  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 

t     Authorization    in    Appropriation    Acts 
SSOoooo    was    appropriated    In    the    Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  fiscal  1969 

4  Recommendations  NHC  urges  that  the 
full  authorization  of  J7  5  million  be  .ippro- 
prlalfd  for  fl.scal  1969  and  at  the  same  time 
the  full  authorization  of  $io  million  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1970 

CHAPTER     R       MODEL     cmES 

1  Objectives  NHC  reaffirms  Us  endDrse- 
ment  of  the  mode!  cities  program  to  launch 
local  programs  for  the  upgrading  of  entire 
neighborhoods  TTils  Is  done  through  the 
concentrated  and  coordinated  use  of  all  avail- 
able Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  gov- 
ernmental resources,  including  the  supple- 
mentarv  Federal  grants  for  .such  model  cities 
We  i.irge  acceleration  In  the  disbursement 
and  release  of  funds  under  the  present  pro- 
gram 

2  Authorizations  In  the  1968  Housing  Act 
The  Housing  Act  of  1968  provides  for  ai  an 
increased  authorization  of  *1  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  supplemental  grants  and 
I  bi  «12  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  grants 
to  plan  mtxlel  cities  programs  Any  amounts 
authorized,  but  not  appropriated,  may  be 
used  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1971. 

3  .\uthorlzatlons  in  Appropriations  Acts: 
liK  Of  'he  *400  million  authorized  for  sup- 
plemental grants  to  model  cities  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  S200  million  was  appropriated  For 
fiscal  year  1969.  there  was  an  authorization 
of  8500  million  for  supplemental  grants  but 
the  amount  appropriated  was  $312  5  million. 
No  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  .iddl- 
tlonal  »1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  sup- 
plemental grants 

ibi  Of  the  $12  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  grants  to  plan  model  cities 
programs,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  m 
million  For  fiscal  year  1968.  there  was  an 
appropriation  of  the  912  million  which  was 
author'.zrd  for  such  planning  grants  No  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  of  the  «12  million 
of  planning  grants  for  fiscal  year  1969 


4  Recommendations:  (a)  Additional  Ap- 
propriations- NHC  urges  that  the  authorlza- 
tions  in  the  1968  Housing  Act  be  fully  funded. 
Including  il)  the  $1  billion  of  additional 
funds  for  supplemental  grants  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  together  with  the  $387  5  million 
authorized  for  previous  fiscal  years  but  not 
appropriated;  and  (2)  the  (13  million  of 
model  cities  planning  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  together  with  the  91  million  previously 
authorized  but  not  appropriated 

(b»  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorizations 
NHC  recommends  a  legislative  Increase  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  model  cities  progratn 
for  a  5-year  period  as  follows:  (1)  additional 
supplemental  grants  at  the  rate  of  tl  billion, 
a  year;  and  i2)  additional  model  cities  plan- 
ning funds  at  the  rate  of  $50  million  a  year 
We  further  recommend  that  there  be  ad- 
vance appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
besides  the  current  one.  to  give  cities  more 
lead  time  for  their  planning  and  development 
of  model  city  programs  While  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  significant  Increase  In  cities  now 
participating  in  the  model  cities  program  we 
urge  that  the  foregoing  recommendation  be 
adopted  to  enable  participation  by  all  quali- 
fied cites  and  counties  which  apply;  also 
to  enable  participating  cities  and  counties 
to  obtain  the  additional  funds  which  they 
require 

iC'  Other  Legislative  Amendments  The 
model  cities  program  cannot  achieve  Us  coals 
and  provide  necessary  housing  unless  there 
are  increased  authorizations  and  programs— 
as  recommended  elsewhere  in  these  Resol;;- 
tlons — :ls   follows 

111  To  expand  urban  renewal  activities 
<2>  To  Increase  the  supply  of  adequate  low- 
and  moderate  Income  housing  In  the  moUe'. 
cities  Such  housing  should  not  be  limited 
to  what  will  be  developed  In  the  model  neiijh- 
borhood  area  or  the  city  Itself  New  hoiisuig 
and  relating  community  facilities  should  be 
developed  extensively  on  vacant  land  or  other 
sites  not  Involving  substantial  residential 
displacement 

1 3)  To  increase  Federal  grant  funds  for 
water,  sewer,  and  neighborho<5d  facilities  and 
for  open-space  and   urban  beaiitlficatlon 

I  4  I  To  Increase  Federal  grant  funds  for  all 
other  programs  Involved  In  model  city  areas 
Including  those  relating  to  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  welfare,  mass  transportation, 
training  and  other  purposes  relating  to 
urban  affairs;  also,  to  specifically  designate 
such  categorical  funds  lor  these  purposes 
which  would  be  available  for  model  iit.es 
id)  Other  Recommendations.  To  aciiieve 
the  objectives  of  this  program,  full  coordi- 
nation is  required  between  HUD— and  .ill  cif 
Its  participating  constituents — and  all  ■•'.  'he 
other  Departments  of  the  Federal  Oo-.ern- 
ment  who  participate  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, also  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  governments  Each  must  effectively 
use  all  of  Its  powers  and  available  funds  ;:i 
doing  Its  share  of  the  total  Job  NHC  recom- 
mends Presidential  action  and  direction  to 
assure  that  all  participating  Departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  fulfil!  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  programs  for  model 
cities  and  urban  affairs.  Including  (U  eflec- 
tlve  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
them  and  illi  the  priority  handling  of  appli- 
cations for  assistance  filed  with  the  various 
Federal   Departments  by  model  cities 

NHC  recommends  the  removal  of  the 
present  limitation  that  a  model  cities  pro- 
gram cannot  cover  more  than  10'"  of  the 
area  of  the  city  NHC  also  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  the  additional  funds  re- 
quired  for   this  enlarged   program 

CHAPTER   S,    t'RBAN    RENEWAL   PROGRAM 

1  Objectives  Urban  renewal  Is  a  major 
Instrument  of  reform  which  deals  primarily 
with  the  physical  side  of  removing  blieht 
Its  objective  Is  to  eliminate  slum,  blighted 
or  det*loratlng  areas  and  provide  for  the 
use   and    disposition    of    land    In    accordance 
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with  comprehensive  urban  renewal  plans 
that  meet  community  needs.  Nearly  900  cit- 
ies are  reclaiming  such  blighted  areas  for 
redevelopment  or  rehabilitation  under  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  blacklog  of  urban- 
renewal-grant  applications  was  In  excess  of 
(1  75  billion  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  despite  HUD  actions  to  discourage  ap- 
plications by  the  Imposition  of  more  strin- 
gent requirements  concerning  program  ob- 
jectives and  priority  criteria.  Each  year  about 
60  additional  communities  are  Joining  In 
the  participation  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, after  adopting  workable  programs  for 
community  Improvement.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  increased  urban  renewal 
authorizations  to  meet  the  requests  of  cit- 
ies who  are  seeking  to  stop  the  Insidious 
blight  which  la  overwhelming  their  older 
neighborhoods. 

2  Authorizations  and  Limitations  In  the 
1968  Housing  Act:  (a)  An  additional  $1.4 
billion  of  urban  renewal  grants  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  an  authorization  of  $350  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  grants  for  projects 
in  model  city  areas,  which  supplements  the 
previous  authorization  of  $250  million  for 
this  purpose. 

I  b  I  The  Act  provides  for  a  new  approach 
to  urban  renewal  which  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate more  rapid  rehabilitation  and  rede- 
velopment of  blighted  areas  on  an  effective 
scale  Financial  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram which  consists  of  urban  renewal  un- 
dertakings and  activities  In  one  or  more 
areas  that  are  planned  and  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  annual  increments.  Financing 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  the  activities  planned  during  a  12- 
month  period  In  each  of  the  urban  renewal 
areas  In  the  community's  program.  As  to 
subsequent  annual  Increments  of  the  pro- 
gr..m.  the  community  would  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  extent  that  funds  are 
then  available  and  the  community's  program 
is  acceptable  to  HUD.  This  will  permit  the 
undertaking  of  urban-renewal-execution  ac- 
tivities, land  acquisitions  and  public  Im- 
provements   simultaneously    with    planning. 

c)  The  Act  requires  that  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  housing  units  In  a  com- 
mv.nlty's  residential  urban  renewal  projects 
which  receive  Federal  recognition  after  Au- 
gust 1,  1968,  must  be  for  low  and  moderate 
inr  me  families  or  Individuals.  As  to  housing 
units  in  urban  renewal  areas,  at  least  20% 
of  the  total  must  house  low-Income  families 
or  '.ndlviduals.  but  HUD  may  waive  this  20'". 
requirement  to  the  extent  that  these  units 
are  :iot  needed  In  the  community. 

^  Authorization  in  Appropriation  Acts:  Por 
^.^cal  1969,  $750  million  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  urban  renewal  grants.  In 
addition,  an  advance  appropriation  was  made 
of  ^750  million  of  the  $14  billion  authorized 
!.)r  tiscal  1970  in  order  to  give  communities 
mere  lead  time  for  planning  their  urban 
rer.fwal  program.  For  urban  renewal  projects 
!:i  .model  city  areas.  $312.5  million  was  ap- 
pri  prlated  for  fiscal  1969.  as  compared  with 
the  *350  million  authorized.  Of  the  $250 
million  authorized  for  grants  on  urban  re- 
newal projects  In  model  city  areas  for  the 
prc'-edlng  fiscal  year.  $150  million  was 
appropriated. 

4  Recommendations:  (a)  Additional  Au- 
thorization in  Appropriation  Acts:  NHC 
recommends  appropriations  in  the  full 
amount  previously  authorized  by  law  but  not 
yet  appropriated,  including:  (1)  $650  million 
for  urban  renewal  grants  of  the  $1.4  billion 
au'horlzed  for  fiscal  1970:  and  (2)  $137.5 
million  for  urban  renewal  grants  In  model 
citv  areas. 

0  1  When  there  are  additional  legislative 
au'horlzations  as  recommended  below,  there 
should  be  additional  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year  and  an  advance  appropriation  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal   year.  This  will  follow 


the  precedent  established  by  the  last  Con- 
gress to  give  communities  more  lead  time  for 
planning  their  urban  renewal  programs. 

(c)  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorizations: 
NHC  recommends  an  Increase  In  the  author- 
izations for  appropriations  for  a  5-year  period 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $3  billion  for  urban 
renewal  grants.  Such  an  appropriation  will 
make  realistic  the  national  objective  of  over- 
taking the  decay  in  our  cities  and  making 
urban  renewal  more  immediately  responsive 
to  urban  needs. 

(d)  Other  Legislative  Amendments:  NHC 
recommends  the  following  amendments  to 
urban  renewal  laws: 

(1)  On  capital  grants  for  urban  renewal. 
code  enforcement  and  other  comparable  pro- 
grams, there  should  be  an  Increase  in  the 
federal  grant  to  %  from  the  present  %  which 
is  paid  to  larger  cities.  The  ^t  grants  are  now 
made  only  to  smaller  cities,  but  they  are 
equally  needed  by  larger  cities.  Further, 
where  the  community  elects  to  finance  sur- 
vey and  planning  costs  at  Its  own  expense,  the 
project  capital  grants  should  be  Increased  to 
5^  from  34.  Pooling  all  of  such  grants  should 
be  permitted  for  all  urban  renewal  projects 
In  the  city.  Where  the  urban  renewal  Is  lo- 
cated In  a  distressed  area,  existing  law  already 
provides  for  a  larger  urban  renewal  grant. 

(2)  Loan  and  grant  contracts  should  be 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
rehabilitation  of  scattered  properties  In  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  designated  for  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  or  Intensive  code 
enforcement  by  an  approved  community 
renewal  program.  The  cost  of  any  new  public 
improvements  serving  the  rehabilitation 
properties  should  be  recognized  for  appropri- 
ate grant-in-aid  credits. 

|3)  Local  public  agencies  should  be 
authorized  to  make  sales  of  industrial  and 
commercial  land  for  later  development  by 
nonprofit  Industrial  development  corpora- 
tions or  properly  constituted  public  bodies 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  now  authorized  under 
economic  development  laws. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  broadening  of  the 
existing  statutory  provisions  for  recognition 
of  real  property  tax  losses- — on  the  land  as 
Improved  before  the  demolition  occurred — 
by  the  locality  in  an  urban  renewal  area  as 
a  local  grant-in-aid  credit  Such  losses  should 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
the  property  to  the  completion  of  the  re- 
development m  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  project. 

(5)  Where  a  project  Is  In  execution,  tax 
abatement  should  count  as  a  non-cash  local 
grant-in-aid  to  the  project  when  such  tax 
abatement  Is  granted  to  federally-assisted 
housing  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  lower 
rents  and  facilitating  relocation  unless  there 
Is  a  Federal  grant  to  reimburse  the  state  and 
local  taxing  authorities  for  their  tax  losses. 

(6)  NHC  supports  special  urban  renewal 
provisions  for  central  business  districts  which 
would : 

(I)  permit  a  waiver  of  residential  require- 
ments In  renewing  such  districts; 

(II)  recognize  that  employment,  commer- 
cial. Industrial  and  cultural  functions  of 
central  business  districts  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  community  growth  and  revitallza- 
tion;  and 

(ill)  require  HUD  to  accept  100'^  of  site 
improvements  and  supporting  facilities  as 
part  of  the  gross  project  cost  and  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid. 

(7)  There  should  be  an  amendment  to  the 
urban  renewal  law  allowing  any  public  fa- 
cility to  be  eligible  for  non-cash  grant-in- 
aid  credit  covering  the  full  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity; (1)  if  its  development  was  occasioned 
by  the  urban  renewal  program  as  certified 
by  the  urban  renewal  agency;  (111  if  it  is 
located  In  a  community  having  more  than 
one  urban  renewal  project;  and  (111)  if  the 
community  has  a  workable  program  and  a 
community  renewal  program. 

(8)  There    should    be    no    limit    in    the 


amount  of  grants  to  a  particular  urban 
renewal  demonstration  project,  under  Section 
314,  so  the  Federal  Government  In  special 
cases  could  pay  up  to  lOO'^J  of  the  cost  of 
the  demonstration  program. 

(9)  Non-cash  grant-in-aid  credits  should 
be  extended  to  cover  air  rights  Involved  In 
the  development  costs  for  221(d)(3)  or  236 
projects  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

(10)  Urban  renewal  grants  of  75%  should 
be  available  for  the  reclamation  of  otherwise 
unbuildable  land  which  is  located  within 
metropolitan  areas.  Often  there  are  large 
available  areas  of  land  which  are  not  suit- 
able for  building  because  of  problems  which 
can  be  corrected  by  appropriate  expenditures 
of  public  funds,  and  the  use  of  appropriate 
reclamation  and  conservation  techniques. 

This  win  provide  convenient  sites  for  hous- 
ing and  other  community  facilities  needed  by 
those  now  living  within  the  overcrowded 
areas  of  central  cities. 

(11)  Where  state  or  local  law  requires 
abutting  property  owners  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  street  repairs,  federal  urban 
renewal  grants  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
owner's  share  when  there  Is  a  showing  of 
need. 

(12)  Under  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  (N.D.P  ).  non-cash  grants-in- 
aid — otherwise  meeting  time  requirements — 
should  become  eligible  as  soon  as  an  area  is 
recognized  by  HUD  for  overall  study  pur- 
poses, to  the  full  extent  which  said  facilities 
serve  the  study  area,  without  any  prere- 
quisite for  an  approved  urban  renewal  plan 
covering  such  study  area. 

(el  Recommendations  for  Administrative 
Action:  NHC  recommends  the  following  ad- 
ministrative actions  in  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program: 

(1)    It    should    be    flexibly    administered 
particularly  as  regards  the  requirements  for 
actions  on  plans  for  areas  larger  than  those 
proposed  for  the  action  year 

1 2 1  HUD  should  make  every  effort  to  de- 
velop administrative  guidelines  which  will 
permit  the  program  to  function  smoothly 
under  existing  state  renewal  enabling  legis- 
lation 

(3)  Costs  of  development  of  the  initial 
application  should  be  an  allowable  project 
cost 

CHAPTER  T.  INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  AND  INTERIM 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SLUM  AND 
BLIGHTED    AREAS 

1.  Interim  Assistance  for  Blighted  Areas  as 
Provided  for  in  the  1968  Housing  Acf  The 
1968  Housing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  <  f 
HUD  to  contract  to  make  grants  aggregating 
up  to  $15  million  In  any  fiscal  year  to  cities 
or  countries  to  assist  them  in  taking  interlin 
steps  to  alleviate  harmful  conditions  in  slum 
or  blighted  areas  of  communities  To  qualify, 
these  areas  must  be  planned  for  substantial 
clearance,  rehabilitation,  or  federally  assisted 
code  enforcement  In  the  near  future,  and 
must  need  some  Immediate  public  action 
until  permanent  action  can  be  taken  Grants 
may  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  an  interim  assist- 
ance program,  except  that  three-fourths 
grants  can  be  made  to  any  community  with 
a  population  of  50.000  or  less  A  community 
has  to  have  an  approved  workable  program 
to  qualify  for  assistance. 

2.  Need  for  Interim  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram: In  slum  and  blighted  areas,  there 
should  be  a  fast  program  of  Interim  rehabili- 
tation to  correct  those  housing  conditions 
which  directly  affect  health  and  safety  The 
people  now  living  In  substandard  housing 
should  not  be  expected  to  wait  until  perma- 
nent neighborhood  Improvement  programs 
are  developed  We  need  a  program  which  will 
provide  grants  and  loans  which  can  be  rap- 
Idly  disbursed  to  eliminate  health  aad  safety 
hazards,  without  regard  to  the  useful  life  of 
the  buildings  The  objective  Is  to  provide 
whatever    assistance    Is    needed    to    achieve 
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monthly  chari^es  aft*r  interim  rehabllua- 
Uon  which  will  be  wltnln  rhe  flnancliil  reach 
of  the  low  income  and  moderate  income  resi- 
dents The  emergency  vjpgradlng  of  struc- 
tures should  not  Involve  Increases  In  rents 
beyond  the  reach  ot  the  present  tenants 

3  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Acts  for 
Interim  Assistance  There  have  been  no  ap- 
propriation authorizations  to  implement  the 
1968  Act  providing  interim  assistance  to  alle- 
viate harmful  conditions  in  slum  or  blighted 
areas 

4  Recommendations  (ai  Authorizations 
In  Appri>prlatlon  Act  NHC  recommends  nec- 
essary appropriation  authorizations  to  carry 
out  the  19*!8  Act  relating  to  the  Interim 
assistance  pt'jgram  In  slum  areas  However 
the  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contrpi  ta  for  grants  In  such  amounts 
as  are  commensurate  with  the  need  This 
should  In  hide  an  advance  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  to  give  cities  and  counties 
mure  lead  time  In  planning  interim  steps  to 
alleviate  h.^rmful  -ondltlons  In  slum  or 
blighted  areas  NHC  further  recommends  that 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations — and  legis- 
lative authorizations  therefor — should  be  in- 
creased in  resp<ir.se  to  the  Increasing  needs 
evidenced  by  the  applications  which  will  be 
tiled  fcrr  Intsrim  assistance 

f  br -tegl3!atl^  e  Amendments  on  Interim 
Assistance  All  cities  ■'hould  be  eligible  for  a 
three-quarters  grant  f^r  the  cost  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  interim  program.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  larger  gran's  U:)  the 
smaller  cities  the  large  cities  should  get 
such  a  grant  and  not  be  limited  to  a  two- 
thirds  grant 

c  I  Legislation  for  Interim  Rehabilitation 
Program  NHC  recommends  legislation  to 
provide  f'>r  the  above-described  program  of 
Interim  rehabilitation  to  correct  housing 
conditions  which  directly  affect  health  and 
safety  without  regard  to  the  useful  life  of 
the  buildings  The  legislation  should  Include 
the  following 

I  1 1  Amendments  to  the  interim  assistance 
law  so  that  It  Is  broadened  to  Include  such 
interim  rehabilitation  of  housing  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  .vnd  safety  of  reel- 
denta  Th  s  would  make  grants  available  to 
cities  and  counties  which  are  undertaking 
such  a  program 

'2  I  Wu  T  respect  to  interim  rfhabllltatlon 
to  correct  conditions  which  directly  affect 
health  and  ?afetv  In  homes  located  In  slum 
and  blighted  areas,  the  following  financial 
assistance  should  be  extended  to  owners  of 
homes  who  have  low  and  m<xlerate  Incomes 
fii  rehabilitation  grants  under  Section  115 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  S3  000;  and  (11) 
rehabilitation  loans  under  Section  312 

I  i  I  Federal  code  enforcement  grants  for  in- 
terim rehabilitation  of  housing 

(4  I  Federal  grants  to  urban  renewal  agen- 
cies to  acquire  slum  buildings  which  are  In 
violation  of  housing  codes  and  for  Interim 
rehabilitation  to  eliminate  hazards  Public 
acquisition  of  properties  for  Interim  rehabil- 
itation may  be  an  early  acquisition  of  part 
of  the  property  thfit  would  later  be  Involved 
in  a  permanent  renewal  program  for  the 
neighborhood 

5  I  Section  312  should  be  further  amended 
to  provide  loans  to  public  bodies  or  agencies 
which  take  ptissessi.  n  or  control  of  any  prop- 
erty through  receivership  or  otherwise 
which  violates  code  requirements  or  local  laws 
concerning  health  or  safetv  T^ls  would  cover 
property  where  the  owner  has  failed  to  correct 
such  violations  within  a  period  prescribed  by 
local  law  The  loan  should  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  It  will  be  repaid  from  the  In- 
come derived  from  the  rehabilitated  property, 
with  appropriate  liens  or  other  ritjhts  that 
will  be  enforceable  against  the  property 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  legislation,  the 
assistance  should  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
monthly  charges  after  Interim  rehabilitation, 
which  win  be  within  the  financial  reach  of 
Che  present  occupants  or  of  others  of  low 
or  moderate  Incomes 


CHAPTER  r    NTW  r<1WNS   KttD  NFW  cnMM t'NITIES 

1  Need  Since  40.000,000  additional  people 
will  be  living  m  cities  during  the  next  dernde. 
we  need  new  tijwns  and  new  communities  to 
help  take  care  of  this  increased  urban  popu- 
lation, and  to  provide  for  an  orderly  dispersal 
of  populatlijn  and  relieve  further  city  con- 
gestion These  new  towns  would  be  carefully 
planned  as  balanced  communities  They 
would  be  largely  self-contained  with  homes 
apartments  schools  Jobs,  hospitals,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  open  spaces  They  should 
be  planned  t,<i  minimize  transportation  needs 
by  assuring  employment  for  residents  within 
or  near  the  new  community  They  should 
pr.ivlde  housing  for  all  Income  sroups,  in- 
cluding those  of  low  and  moderate  Incomes 
These  new  communities  can  provide  a  new 
kind  of  urban  Ilvint;  whlcli  can  offer  an  alter- 
native to  the  sprawling  growth  that  threatens 
to  overwhelm  our  me'ropoluan  ri*elon.s  witJi 
ccAtly  and  inelflclem  development 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  Federal  guar- 
anties to  overcome  major  obstacles  which 
have  prevented  greater  efTorta  m  this  tield, 
namely  i  1 »  the  large  capital  Investments 
to  acquire  large  land  areas  and  install  the 
basic  facilities  needed  to  prepare  the  land 
for  development:  and  i2i  the  extended  pe- 
riod tor  the  planning  and  installation  of  site 
Improvements,  during  which  large  expendi- 
tures must  be  made  for  debt  service,  taxes 
and  overhead 

2  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Act  The 
Act  authorizes  HUD  to  guaranty  obligations 
Issued  by  new  community  developers  to  help 
finance  approved  new  community  develop- 
ments These  guaranties  should  overcome 
the  major  obstacles  which  have  prevented 
greater  accomplishments  In  this  field  With 
the  security  of  Federal  guaranties  Investors 
should  be  willing  to  provide  financing  geared 
to  the  realities  of  Inw-rnal  cash  flow  In  new 
community  development  projects  To  en- 
courage localities  to  use  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams In  support  of  new  communities,  the 
Act  includes  a  program  of  Incentive  grants 
When  Federally-assisted  facilities  are  being 
constructed  to  serve  a  new  community,  the 
public  agency  will  be  eligible — in  addition  to 
the  basic  Federal  grants— for  a  supplemen- 
tary grant  covering  an  additional  20'  of 
construction  costs  However,  the  total  Fed- 
eral contribution  t*)  the  cost  of  communltv 
facilities  cannot  exceetl  80':  of  the  cost  of 
the  facility  This  would  include  facilities 
such  as  water,  sewer  and  the  open-.space  land 
Appropriations  for  supplemental  grants  were 
authorized  m  the  amount  of  S5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970 

3  Authorizations    In    Appropriation    Ac's 
The  appropriation  acts  have  not  appropriated 
the  funds  authorized  for  supplement  grantfi 
to   public   agencies   which    Install    Federally- 
assisted  facilities  to  serve  new  communities 

4  Recommendations  (at  Appropriations 
We  recommend  that  the  full  amount  c^t  $5 
million  be  appropriated  for  supplemental 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1969  We  also  recom- 
mend an  advance  appniprlatlon  of  the  .J25 
million  authorized  for  supplemental  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1970  in  order  to  give  more 
lead  time  for  initiating  and  planning  new 
communities 

ibi  Increase  In  Legislative  Authorizations 
We  recommend  that  the  aggregate  limit  on 
outstanding  guarintles  be  increased  by  »1 
billion  above  the  present  limit  of  «250  mil- 
lion We  further  recommend  an  additional 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  supple- 
mental grants  of  $30  million  a  year  over  a 
5-year  period 

ici  Other  Legislative  Amendments  ili 
The  1968  Act  should  be  amended  to  include 
public  agencies  or  authorities  Instead  of 
limiting  the  HUD  guaranties  to  private 
developers  NHC  believes  that  a  public  au- 
thority Is  an  effective  Instrumentality  to  un- 
dertake necessarv  land  acquisition  and  to 
carry  out   the  development  of  a  new    town 


i2>  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  iip 
authorized  to  purchase  excess  land  bevoini 
the  amount  needed  for  the  roads  themscl\f< 
This  would  include  land  suitable  for  reside:  - 
tial  development  which  the  Bureau  sin  u;'! 
make  available  to  rehouse  displaced  famii> 
At  large  road  interchanges,  the  Burt-i'i 
should  be  authorized  to  acquire  addlfloi;  i) 
land  for  the  development  of  new  coniii.,:- 
ni'les  which  can  meet  the  needs  of  our  pr.  -.v. 
ing  population.  Including  displaced  famllin 
Such  land  can  generally  be  acquired  by  ti.e 
Bureau  at  low  cost  at  the  time  that  land  .s 
being  acquired  for  new  road  systems 

i3(  The  1968  Act  requires  low  nd 
moderate-Income  housing  to  be  incUidec!  ;n 
new  towns  as  a  prerequisite  for  suppleniPiit-'i 
grants  There  should  be  a  similar  requin- 
ment  as  a  condition  to  a  HUD  guarauix  .  ; 
obligations  issued  by  a  new  comimumv 
developer 

idi  NHC  Joins  with  the  National  Comni;t- 
tee  for  Urban  Growth  Policy  In  recommfnri- 
'ng  the  additional  measures  which  slinuld  he 
taker,  to  facilitate  New  Communities  ;;ct 
urban  growth 

CHAPTER  V  PUBLIC  .MJD  COMMUKITY  FAtlllllrs 
I^fC•I.t'DI^.■C  W.MFR  SEWER,  NEICHBORHPOD  ■  \- 
ril.ITlrS    AND    OPFV-SP.'.CE    1  AND    PROiatAV- 

1  Need  There  Is  a  great  and  contiu.  .i.j 
need  for  Federal  public  facilities  grants  to  >- 
slst  In  overcoming  serious  backlogs  in  re- 
placing substandard  or  obsolete  facilltifs — 
especially  In  the  central  cities — aiid  cliii.iii.i'- 
Ing  water  pollution  and  meeting  the  uiipre- 
cedented  demands  for  additional  tacilitles 
and  services  generated  by  population  o.vi>;ii- 
slcn  These  needs  cut  across  whole  metrip'  ;i- 
tan  are.is  and  Involve  central  cities,  new 
suburbs  and  the  new  communities  still  to 
come  Tills  essential  expansion  In  Fcderul  aid 
could  be  a  potent  Influence  In  re.soUiiic  "he 
present  chaotic  conditions  created  bv  Tie 
multiplicity  of  local  governmental  Juri^rtic- 
tlons  in  most  metropolitan  areas.  This  nviltl- 
pllclty  has  led  to  suburban  sprawl,  land  rils- 
use.  land  speculation,  and  frequent  iHiliire 
to  metropolitan  area  and  regloiuil  pluniiing 
as  an  effective  tool  for  the  control  of  new 
developments  Such  a  program  could  provide 
important  leverage  to  establish  coordiii.iied 
local  governmental  approaches  to  control 
pr'^^grams  <jf  area  and  region-wide  --ig- 
nlticance  At  the  same  lime,  it  could  :■  -i"r 
decentralization  of  local  governmental  Ir.nc- 
tlnns  of  strictly  local  application 

2  Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  Ac*  The 
Act  only  authorized  funds  to  be  approprt.ited 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  the  open- 
space  land  pngram  For  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities an  additional  $150  million  was  lU- 
thorlzed  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $115  million 
for  fiscal  1970  For  the  <3pen-space  Uuid  pro- 
gram, the  1968  Act  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated ffir  the  purpose  of  making  grants,  an 
.icidltlonal  *150  million  (for  a  total  celling  of 
M60  million!  prior  to  July  1.  1970  Tlie  limit 
on  the  amount  of  funds  the  Secretary  ol  HUD 
is  authorized  to  use  for  grants  tor  techtiical 
assistance  on  open  space  was  raised  by  >",')- 
000  TTie  Act  provided  that  any  appropria- 
tions made  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  advance  ar- 
qulsltlons  ol  land  pro(?rams  not  alrendv  np- 
pr^)prlated  may  be  appropriated  for  :  .^cal 
1970  The  Act  extends  the  Interim  planning 
requirements  under  the  basic  water  and  -ew- 
er iHCllltles  grant  program  to  October  1.  1969. 

3  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Acts 
For  fiscal  year  1969  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion i;l  «165  million  for  water  and  c  .ver 
grants,  an  appropriation  oi  $75  million  tor 
open-space  land  grants,  and  an  appropri.it ion 
of  .«35  million  for  neighborhood  facilities 
grants 

4  Recommendations:  lai  Additional  Au- 
thorizations III  .Appropriation  .Acts:  B,is(?d 
upon  past  Congressional  legislative  author- 
izations and  actions,  we  anticipate  that  at 
least  $165  million  would  be  appropriated  lor 
each  fiscal  year  ttr  water  and  sewer  grants 
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However,  there  should  be  advance  appropria- 
tions for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  besides 
the  current  one.  to  give  public  agencies  more 
.ead  time  for  their  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  these  programs.  When  the  additional 
legislative  authorization  recommended  be- 
low Is  made,  we  recommend  an  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  appropriations  to  $2  billion  an- 
nually for  water  and  sewer  grants,  and  for 
other  public  and  community  facilities  as 
described  below 

(bi  Increase  in  Legislative  Authorization: 
NHC  recommends  a  5-year  authorization  of 
S.2  billion  annually  for  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  other  types  of  public  Improvements  and 
communlty'facimies.  Of  the  $2  billion,  $250 
million  should  be  made  available  annually  for 
the  open  space  land  program.  The  public 
improvements  and  community  facilities 
.should  include  those  authorized  by  the  1965 
Act  such  as  neighborhood  and  public  fa- 
cilities, particularly  In  slum  and  ghetto 
ureas  It  should  also  Include  the  acquisition 
of  land  to  provide  parks  and  recreational 
facilities  in  urban  areas,  so  that  they  are 
closely  accessible  to  the  people  who  need 
them  most 

«c)  Other  Legislative  Amendments:  (1)  As 
recommended  in  these  Resolutions  on  other 
comparable  programs,  Federal  grants  to 
liirger  cities  for  public  and  community  fa- 
cilities should  be  Increased  to  '4  from  the 
present  a^'s.  since  their  need  Is  as  grave  as 
that  of  small  cities  For  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, parks  and  recreational  facilities  In  slum 
and  ghetto  areas,  the  Federal  grant  should 
be  100':  Moreover,  there  should  be  annual 
Federal  grants  to  provide  for  the  staff  and 
( peratlng  expenses  of  such  facilities.  The 
neighborhood  facilities  centers  In  such 
areas  shovild  be  permitted  to  Include  swim- 
ming pools — either  Indoor  or  outdoor — and 
cymnaslums. 

1 2 1  We  believe  that  the  foregoing  grants 
should  be  generally  restricted  to  commu- 
nities that  are  simultaneously  providing 
adequate  housing  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
I  ime  families,  where  the  need  for  such 
housing  exists. 

CHAPTER   W     fRBAN   PLANNING   AND  FACttrrraS 

I  OMPREHENSrVE       PLANNING       AND       PLANNED 
AREA-WIDE     DEVELOPMENT 

1  Need.  The  increased  concentration  of 
population  In  and  around  metropolitan  areas 
has  created  an  urgent  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated development  of  resources  and  services 
ior  urban  and  rural  areas  and  a  need  to  fa- 
cilitate comprehensive  planning  for  these 
areas  Because  of  the  problem  of  multiplicity 
■1  political  jurisdictions  and  agencies  In- 
volved with  this  planning,  and  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  available  for  co- 
operation among  them.  NHC  believes  that 
Federal  programs  are  badly  needed  to  achieve 
'i-.e  additional  participation  and  cooperation 
Ir  m  the  states  and  localities.  The  1968 
Housing  Act  conuins  the  following  provl- 
siuns  to  meet  this  need: 

;u  The  Section  701  planning  assistance 
i;rant  program  is  extensively  revised.  The 
.^secretary  of  HUD  Is  now  authorized  to  make 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  State 
p..inning  agencies  for  assistance  to  "district" 
pi  liming  agencies  for  rural  and  other  non- 
ii^etropolltan  areas.  Consultation  with  the 
-Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  prior  to 
approval  of  any  district  planning  grants. 
The  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  and,  when  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may 
i-rovlde  technical  assistance  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  districts  and  the 
rarrymg  out  of  planning  by  them. 

itai  Other  new  provisions  authorize  direct 
planning  grants  to  Indian  tribal  planning 
rotmclls  or  other  bodies  for  planning  on  In- 
dian reservations;  to  regional  and  district 
cijuncils  of  government  as  well  as  those  orga- 
nized on  a  metropolitan  basis;  to  regional 
c  onimissions  and  economic  development  dis- 


tricts established  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  to 
cities,  without  regard  to  population,  within 
metropolitan  areas  for  planning  which  Is 
part  of  metropolitan  planning;  and  to  official 
Government  planning  agencies  for  areas 
where  rapid  urbanization  is  expected  as  a 
result  of  a  new  community  development  as- 
sisted under  Title  IV  of  the  act  The  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  before  making  any  planning 
grant  which  Includes  any  part  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  district. 

(c)  The  definition  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning Is  broadened  to  include  planning  for  the 
provision  of  governmental  services  and  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  human 
and  natural  resources.  The  Inclusion  of  a 
housing  element  is  required  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  land  use  plans. 
The  use  of  private  consultants,  where  their 
professional  services  are  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  assisted  governments.  Is  added  to  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  program 

2.  Authorizations  In  the  1968  Housing  Act: 
(a)  Comprehensive  Planning:  The  Act  In- 
creased the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  by  $35  million  making  a  total 
not  to  exceed  $265  million  prior  to  July  1, 
1969  and  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an 
additional  $125  million  lor  a  total  not  to 
exceed  $390  million  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  Of 
the  amount  available  prior  to  Joly  1,  1969. 
$20  million  may  be  used  only  for  district 
planning  grants  and  that  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $10  million  on  July  1.  1969.  All 
amounts  appropriated  must  remain  available 
until  expended  except  that  any  funds  so  ap- 
propriated, not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $10 
million  plus  5  percentum  of  the  funds  so 
appropriated,  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  studies  and  research  In  comprehensive 
planning. 

lb)  Planned  Area-Wide  Development:  Sup- 
plementary grants  ( designed  to  encourage 
areawlde  planning)  are  authorized  for  Fed- 
erally-assisted projects  In  all  multljurlsdlc- 
tlonal  areas  (not  Just  metropolitan  areas  as 
previously  provided)  such  as  the  rural  plan- 
ning districts  propKJsed  to  be  assisted  with 
comprehensive  planning  grants  under  the 
comprehensive  planning  provisions  of  the 
law.  Unused  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  supplementary  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  1968  are  made  available  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 

3.  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Acts: 
For  fiscal  year  1969.  $43,338,000  was  appro- 
priated for  urban  planning  grants.  Out  of 
$10  million  requested  for  area-wide  develop- 
ment grants  for  fiscal  year  1969.  none  was 
appropriated. 

4.  Recommendation — Additional  Author- 
ization in  Appropriation  Acts:  NHC  urges 
that  $55  million  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1969  as  supplemental  grants  for  the  orderly 
growth  of  our  urban  areas.  These  are  needed 
to  achieve  more  effective  coordinated  metro- 
politan area  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  NHC  urges  that  the  $10 
million  requested  for  a  program  of  area- 
wlde  Incentive  grants  In  fiscal  1969  be  ap- 
propriated. 

CHAPTER    X.     URBAN     MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Objective:  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
modernize,  expand  and  reorganize  the  urban 
transportation  systems.  Adequate  Federal 
grants  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  objective. 

2.  Authorizations  in  the  1968  Housing  Act : 
The  Act  Increased  authorized  appropriations 
for  grants  and  other  assistance  to  urban 
mass  transportation  by  $190  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  The  amount  of  funds  which  can 
be  used  lor  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  was  Increased  by  $6  mil- 
lion, commencing  July  1,  1968;  also  the  stat- 
utory limit  on  the  funds  available  for  this 
purpHDse  is  removed,  commencing  July  1, 
1969.  The  definition  of  "mass  transportation" 
was   broadened    to    allow    greater    flexibility 


and  opportunity  for  application  of  new  con- 
cepts and  systems. 

3.  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Acts: 
For  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  there  were 
appropriations  of  $175  million  each  year  Of 
the  total  amount  in  legislative  authoriza- 
tions for  mass  transit  grants.  $70  million 
has  not  been  appropriated 

4.  Recommendations-  (al  Additional  Au- 
thorizations In  Appropriation  Acts:  NHC 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  the  $70  mil- 
lion authorized  by  law,  but  not  yet  appro- 
priated. When  the  additional  legislative  au- 
thorization recommended  below  is  made,  we 
urge  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  appropria- 
tions to  $750  minion  annually  for  mass 
transportation  grants, 

(b|  Increase  in  Legislative  Amendments: 
NHC  recommends  that  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  mass  transit  grants  be 
increased  to  $750  million  per  year  for  the 
next  5  years  The  expansion  of  the  program 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  housing  .md 
urban  development  goals  recommended  in 
these  Resolutions  We  also  urge  an  advance 
appropriation  lor  each  .succeeding  fiscal  year. 
besides  the  current  one,  in  order  to  give 
cities  more  lead  time  for  jjlanning  their  m.iss 
transit  programs 

CHAPTER    Y,    RESEARCH.    TECHNOLOGY.    TRAINING 
AND   TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

1  Need  for  Basic  Research  and  Training: 
(ai  The  housing  industry  has  neither  the 
organization  nor  the  resources  to  support 
substantial  research  in  the  area  of  housing 
technology  and  research  Existing  research  is 
almost  exclusively  m  the  hands  of  material 
and  large  equipment  supplier^  and  reflects 
the  particular  interests  of  these  groups  It 
is  necessary  that  Federal  financial  support 
be  given  towards  the  development  of  iiew 
systems  and  overall  construction  techniques. 
"fhe  technological  advances  necessary  to  re- 
duce housing  costs  must  be  accompanied  by 
more  uniform  building  codes  m  all  .ireas  of 
the  nation.  This  will  make  it  more  leasible 
for  developers  and  manufacturers  to  produce 
housing  and  materials  for  a  national  m.irket 

(bi  There  is  a  shortage  of  trained  profes- 
sional and  sub-professional  personnel  in  the 
broad  field  of  community  development  This 
presents  a  serious  problem  in  achieving  effec- 
tive action  programs 

2,  .Authorizations  in  1968  Housing  .Act :  The 
Act  recognizes  the  iieed  lor  urban  technical 
assistance,  research,  and  training  and  pro- 
vides assistance  m  the  following  areas- 

lai  .Advances  m  Technology  m  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  The  .Act  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  iiecessary  to  be  appro- 
priated, commencing  with  f.sca!  year  1969. 
for  studies  of  new  and  improved  techniques 
and  methods  of  applying  advnnces  m  •.ech- 
nology  to  housing  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation, and  to  urban  development  Four- 
year  contracts  are  authorized  for  such 
studies  rather  than  two-year  contracts  as 
heretofore  authorized. 

(b)  Housing  for  Lower  Income  Families 
Through  New  Technologies:  The  .Act  directs 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  institute  a  program 
under  which  qualified  public  and  private 
organizations  will  submit  plans  lor  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies, using  new  and  advanced  technologies, 
on  Federal  land  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  or  on  other  suitable 
land.  The  Secretary  is  to  approve  rive  plans, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a  technology  and 
organization  with  a  potential  to  produce  at 
least  1.000  dwelling  units  a  year  The  Secre- 
tary is  to  seek  the  construction  of  that 
number  of  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  each  of  the  variotis  types  of 
technologies  proposed  m  approved  plans. 
Mortgages  financing  the  projects  are  author- 
ized to  be  insured  under  the  FHA  experi- 
mental housing  program 

(c)  Authorization  for  Urban  Information 
and  Technical  Assistance  Service  Program: 
The    .Act    increases    the    authorization    for 
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granu  to  states  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
urban  information  and  technical  assistance 
by  t5  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  by  115 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  Amounts  author- 
ized for  these  grants  but  not  appropruted 
are  authorized  tfi  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  pijor  to 
July  1.  1970 

idi  Federal-State  Training  Programs  The 
Act  broadens  the  Federal-State  training  pro- 
gram to  permit  grants  to  states  for  the  train- 
ing of  subprofesslonal — In  addition  to  pro- 
fessional—p)ersons  who  will  be  employed  In 
the  field  of  housing  or  community  develop- 
ment The  trainees  may  be  trained  for  em- 
ployment by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
or  public  organizations  which  have  responsi- 
bility for  housing  and  com^munlty  develop- 
ment programs 

i  Authorizations  In  Appropriation  Act^i 
Instead  of  the  120  million  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  urban  research  and  tech- 
nology there  was  an  appropriation  of  §11 
mllll.)n  Instead  of  about  t4  3  million  re- 
quested for  the  low  income  demonstrations 
program,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  82 
million  for  this  purpose  There  was  an  ap- 
propriation of  S500  000  for  urban  fellowships 
There  was  an  appropriation  for  the  urban  In- 
fiMTnatlua  and  technical  assistance  service 
pfograBM. 

4  Recommendations  Additional  Authori- 
zations in  Appropriation  Acts  NHC  recom- 
mends necessary  approprl.itlon  authoriza- 
tions to  carry  out  ill  of  the  authorizations 
In  the  196a  Act  Where  the  appropriations 
were  less  than  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
President,  we  recommend  appropriations  In 
the  full  amounts  so  required  as  necessary  tor 
each  of  these  priDgrams  In  addition.  NHC 
recommends  that  tl  million  a  year  be  appro- 
priated for  training  under  n  5-year  program: 
and  that  the  fellowships  be  increased  to  12 
million   a   year   under  a   5-year  program 

CH^PT^^  Z     PROGR.\MS   *ND  POLICIES  FOR  GENERAL 
APPLICATION    TO    HOUSING 

1  Equal  Opportunity  for  Housing  lai 
Throughout  its  entire  life  NHC  has  been 
committed  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
American  families  to  secure  good  housing  In 
good  neighborhoods  It  again  reifflrms  this 
position  While  recognizing  the  slow  but  sig- 
nificant progress  that  has  been  achieved  in 
recent  years  It  deplores  the  fact  that  this 
jpp>ortunity  Is  stil!  denied  to  millions  of 
American  families  throughout  every  section 
of  the  land  because  of  their  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  jrlgln.  or  because  of  the  myth 
which  exists  as  to  their  desire,  or  ability  to 
pay  for  and  malnt.iln  good  homes  To  over- 
come this  denial  of  opportunity  and  to  dis- 
sipate these  myths,  a  great  challenge  is  fac- 
ing the  nation 

ibi  NHC  has  long  supported  the  principle 
ol  a  competitive  housing  market  open  to  free 
bargaining  by  all  .American  famllle,s  without 
regard  to  racial  or  ethnic  background  Many 
localities  have  been  limited  In  achieving  this 
objective,  however  because  of  Inadequate 
supplies  of  low  and  moderate  cost  living  ac- 
commodations and  by  the  congestion  of 
many  minority  group  families  In  limited  sec- 
tions jf  the  community  To  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing  it  Is  necessary  to 
raise  production  to  a  minimum  of  3.000,000 
dwelling  units  per  year 

(Ci  We  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  US  to  take  all  steps  toward 
providing  an  equal  opportunity  for  housing 
This  includes  full  and  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  fair 
housing  program  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
ilights  Act  of  1968  Of  the  18  million  re- 
quested by  the  President,  Congress  only  ap- 
propriated »2  million  for  such  expenses  of 
administration  We  strongly  urge  the  larger 
appropriations  required  for  sufficient  suiff  to 
effectuate  fully  the  foregoing  open-housing 
objectives  of  achieving  equal  opportunity 
for  all  .American  families  to  secure  good  hous- 


ing in  gojxi  neighborhoods  Finally,  we  urge 
the  Admliusrauon  to  take  all  necessary  ad- 
ditional actions  to  achieve  this  equal  opp<5r- 
tunlty  objective  Strong  afBrmatlve  measures 
should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  fair  housing 
rights  in  Title  IV 

id  I  We  should  provide  an  opportunity  for 
freedom  of  choice  m  our  housing  program 
The  choice  of  individual  or  cooperative 
hiime<iwiiershlp  ir  rental  housing  and  the 
choice  of  city  .-(uburhan  new  town  or  coun- 
try living  must  not  be  limited  by  race,  color. 
or  religion 

2  Relocation  lai  NHC  has '.in. g  recognized 
the  need  for  coordinated  relocation  pay- 
ments and  practices  within  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  We  there- 
fore give  strong  support  to  S  1.  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  .Assistance  .»nd  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Bill  of  1969  pending  before 
C<jngre.ss  However,  this  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  assistance  to  persons  displaced  by 
rehabilitation  outside  of  urban  renewal,  code 
enforcement  and  nKxlel  city  areas  NHC  sug- 
gests that  the  bill  be  amended  tf)  provide  for 
assistance  to  all  families  displaced  by  any 
governmenul  activities 

I  bi  When  homeowners  or  tenants  are  being 
displaced  for  virban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action,  there  should  be  a  Federal 
grant  to  provide  adequate  payments  us 
equitable  compensation  to  pay  not  only  their 
moving  expenses,  hut  al.so  to  help  them  ob- 
tain decent  htimes  elsewhere  In  the  case  of 
a  displaced  home  owner  the  ^imount  of  the 
payment  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  hiin 
to  obtain  adequate  housing,  without  limiting 
such  payment  to  $5,000  as  is  now  provided  in 
the  Housing  .Act  of  19fi8 

ici  When  a  small  business  Is  being  dis- 
placed through  urban  renewal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action  affirmative  action  should 
be  taken  to  assist  lis  relocation  either  v^'ithln 
the  urban  renewal  area  or  elsewhere  If  It  is 
trj  be  relocated  within  the  urban  renewal 
area,  there  should  be  a  policy  to  establish 
a  rental  for  the  small  business  which  It  can 
afford  In  order  to  achieve  thl.s  an  appro- 
priate write-down  should  be  made  In  the  dis- 
position of  property  under  the  urban  renewal 
program  While  It  is  recognized  that  there 
are  allowances  under  the  present  legislation 
to  cover  the  cost  or  relocation  by  a  business 
which  Is  displaced  through  urban  renewal,  we 
recommend  this  .iddlllonal  action  "o  better 
assure  the  continuance  of  a  small  business 
that  Is  being  displaced  NBC  also  recommends 
the  full  implementation  and  use  of  the  196.^ 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
businesses  which  are  being  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  or  other  governmental  actions 
.!  Uniform  System  for  Computation  ol  In- 
comes by  HUD  lai  HUD  should  have  a  uni- 
form system  for  computing  incomes  which 
could  be  used  by  all  constituent  agencies  ad- 
ministering housing  pr<jgrams  which  Involve 
Income  limits  To  be  equitable.  Income  limits 
should  allow  appropriate  deductions  and  ex- 
emption.s  like  those  long  recognized  and 
utilized  in  the  public  housing  program  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy recognized  the  appropriateness  of  such 
unuiformity  in  Us  Report  on  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act 

Although  the  statute  Is  silent  on  de- 
fining income,  the  committee  Is  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  the  Secretary  to  establish 
prrjcedures  to  assure  that  fair  standards  and 
rules  are  followed  within  HUD  for  determin- 
ing income  i  after  nllowable  deductions)  for 
eligibility  <jf  low  or  mtHlerate  Income  fam- 
ilies or  mortgagors  under  HUD's  various  pro- 
grams These  prticedures  would  apply  to  those 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  subsidies  or  below- 
market  Interest  rates  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain occupancy,  homeownership,  or  coopera- 
tive housing  membership   ' 

'bi  At  the  present  time  the  methods  of 
computing  Income  dlfTer  In  HUD,  although 
the  constituent  agencies  are  administering 
comparable  housing  programs  Involving  In- 


come limits  For  years,  public  housing  hafi 
allowed  appropriate  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions In  computing  the  family  income  sue  , 
a.s 

1 1 1  Deduction  of  •600  from  the  Income  of  ,i 
secondary  wage  earner  thereby  recognlzin.r 
that  there  are  at  least  this  amount  of  addi- 
tional expenses  in  earning  such  wages,  so  thev 
do  not  represent  a  full  increment  to  fami:\ 
Income 

i2i  Deductions  for  expenses  for  the  care  f 
children  or  sick  or  incapacitated  laniiiv 
members  when  these  expenses  are  necesy^urv 
to  permit  the  wage  earner  to  be  employed, 

i3i  Deductions  for  social  security  taxes 
and  compulsory  pension   funds;    and 

(4 1  Deductions  for  minors  or  dependf  • 
adults 

ic)  Although  these  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions are  allowed  In  the  public  housing  pr^  - 
gram,  they  are  not  recognized  unlformllv 
the  PHA  program  Involving  rent  supp:. - 
ments  or  below-market  Interest  rates  untler 
Section  221id)i3)  Thus.  In  Interest  supp'.H- 
ment  programs  the  1968  Housing  Act  provides 
for  the  deduction  from  family  Income  of  .$300 
for  each  minor  child  and  the  elimination  •; 
the  earnings  of  all  minor  children  Pursu.iin 
to  the  Congressional  intent  as  evidenced  i.\ 
the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  Senate 
Committee  Report.  PHA  has  allowed  a  fur- 
ther deduction  of  5'  of  gro.s.s  Income  . 
cover  payroll  deductions  for  social  securrv 
and  compulsory  pension  funds  However.  FH.A 
has  not  allowed  other  deductions  of  the  f  pe 
which  have  been  long  recognized  In  public 
housing,  particularly  since  the  Income  Ilnir.s 
In  the  Interest  supplement  program  are  n"w 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  local  public 
housing  limits 

4     Rehabilitation    In    Slum    Areas   not    In- 
tended  as  Containment   Program     Rehabi;:- 
tation   programs   for  slum   areas  are  not   in- 
tended  to   be   containment   programs  which 
would  restrict  present  residents  so  that  rhev 
must    continue    to    live    there     They    sh   .nd 
have    an    opportunity    to    move    into    other 
areas    The   NHC  goals   contemplate  develop- 
ment  of    new    and    rehabilitated    housing     n 
other  areas  which  would  be  available  for  -iie 
low  and  moderate  Income  lainilles  now  :r. - 
Ing  m  slum  and  ghetto  areas    To  help  a.s- 
sure   achievement   of   this  objective,  we  .'tn- 
ommend   enactment  of  legislation  providing 
that    no   program   of   subsidy,  aid,  or  assist- 
ance    by     any     agency     of     HUD — Including 
sewer   .md   water  facility  grants,  open  space 
grants,    community   facilities   grants,   urb;iii 
renewal    programs,    model    cities    programs, 
mass    transit    grants,   and    FHA    insurance- 
may  be  earned  on  within  any  Jurisdiction  :f 
a    reasonable   share   of   housing   will    not    be 
available     for     low    and     moderate     Income 
families    Such  legislation  would  help  assure 
the   development    of    balanced    programs   of 
housing   in   new   areas   Into   which    the   resi- 
dents of  slum  and  ghetto  areas  could  muve 
5     Adequacy    of    Housing    to    be    Provided 
for    Low    and    Moderate    Income    Families 
Federally-assisted  housing  programs  are  in- 
tended to  provide  adequate  space  and  facili- 
ties and  otherwise  meet  proper  .standards  :<  r 
low  and  moderate  income  families    To  meet 
the   needs  of   larger  families,  more  housing 
units  must  be  built  of  larger  size  and  wi'h 
more  bedrooms    In  housing  communities  '.or 
low    and    moderate    Income    families,   pro\i- 
sion  should  be  made  for  recreational  facili- 
ties— Including   swimming    pools    when    ap- 
propriate— day   care  and   pre-school   centers, 
and    other    facilities    for    community   actui- 
tles    This    will    provide   children   and   other 
residents    with    opportunities    to   engage    :n 
wholesome  and  constructive  activities  whj-n 
win    help   create   better   communities    These 
measures   to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  m 
Federally-assisted    projects    will    accompU.-ii 
the  objectives   prescribed   In  the   1968  Hous- 
ing .Act,  including  the  requirement  for  bet- 
ter design  standards  In  such  housing   These 
housing    communities    should    be    pleasant 


places  to  live  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  residents,  with  attention  to  their  com- 
fort, convenience  and  recreation.  As  such, 
they  will  be  attractive  for  residence  by 
families  of  both  moderate  and  low  Incomes. 

6  Uniform  System  of  Tax  Exemption  and 
Tax  Abatement:  (a)  In  some  HUD  programs 
there  Is  no  requirement  for  real  estate  tax  ex- 
emption or  tax  abatement.  This  Is  true  In  the 
new  leasing  program  for  the  use  of  privately- 
owned  housing  for  public  housing  purposes. 
It  IS  also  true  In  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram for  those  of  public  housing  Incomes. 
Yet.  conventional  public  housing  projects 
.ire  required  to  have  tax  exemptions  and  they 
p.iy  only  lO'r  of  shelter  rent  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
We  previously  recommended  that  conven- 
tional public  housing  projects  conform  with 
those  other  publicly-assisted  programs  which 
serve  low-Income  families.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  permitting  the  payment  In 
)ieu  of  taxes  to  be  equivalent  to  full  taxes, 

lb)  There  should  be  a  more  practical  and 
consistent  policy  concerning  the  requirement 
for  tax  abatement  on  privately-owned  proj- 
ects which  are  Federally-assisted  either  with 
111  below-market-lnterest  rates,  (11)  Interest 
assistance,  (III)  rent  supplements,  or  (Iv) 
leasing  programs  under  public  housing.  Tax 
abatement  should  not  be  required  on  these 
projects,  even  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
higher  costs  that  prevail  In  some  cities.  Such 
tax  abatement  Is  often  unavailable  because 
of  restrictions  In  state  and  local  laws;  more- 
over, the  cities  often  face  serious  problems  of 
inadequate  tax  revenues  and  are  unwilling  to 
grant  tax  abatement.  Cost  limits  should  be 
made  realistic  so  that  these  private  housing 
programs  can  function  In  high  cost  areas 
without  requiring  tax  abatement. 

icl  Where  state  and  local  governments 
grant  tax  abatements  on  housing  projects 
which  are  Federally-assisted  in  the  manner 
described  above,  there  should  be  an  annual 
Federal  grant  to  reimburse  them  for  their  tax 
losses. 

7  Disposition  of  Federally-Owned  Housing 
Projects:  (a)  FHA  has  acquired  ownership 
of  rental  housing  projects  upon  which  de- 
faults have  occurred.  When  requested.  PHA 
should  either  lease  these  projects  to  local 
housing  authorities  for  public  housing  or 
make  negotiated  sales  of  these  projects  for 
cooperative  ownership  by  low  Income  or  mod- 
erate Income  families.  Also,  sales  may  be 
made  to  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  or  other 
properly  motivated  organizations  which  will 
use  them  to  provide  housing  for  low  or  mod- 
erate Income  groups.  The  housing  should  be 
sold  at  a  price  and  with  a  mortgage  term 
and  Interest  rate — on  the  purchase  money 
mortgage  accepted  by  FHA — which  would  en- 
able the  property  to  serve  these  Income 
groups  at  monthly  charges  which  they  can 
afford.  When  necessary,  financing  should  be 
made  available  to  rehabilitate  these  prop- 
erties. Such  properties  should  be  eligible  for 
rent  supplements  and  interest  subsidies. 
Tliese  recommendations  also  apply  to  other 
federally-owned  housing. 

b  I  FHA  has  also  acquired  ownership  of 
single-family  homes  on  which  defaults  have 
cK?curred.  In  the  disposition  of  this  housing, 
FH.A  should  meet  the  needs  of  those  of  low 
and  moderate  Incomes.  The  housing  should 
be  sold  to  them  at  a  price  and  with  a  mort- 
gfige  term  and  interest  rate — on  the  pur- 
chase-money mortgage  accepted  by  FHA — 
which  would  be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  low  and  moderate  income  purchasers. 
Priorities  should  be  established  for  sales 
wl.ich  would  accomplish  this  purpose,  rather 
thiin  granting  priority  to  cash  sales  or  sales 
involving  conventional  loans,  as  these  gen- 
erally Involve  purchasers  with  Incomes  above 
those  at  the  low  and  moderate  level.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  If  it  Is  necessary  to 
establish  disposition  policies  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  principles. 

8  Support  for  Increased  Orants  to  Meet 
Cities'  Needs,  (a)  NHC  favors  Increased  Fed- 


eral grant  authorizations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  cities,  many  of  which  are  facing  finan- 
cial crises.  These  Federal  grants  should  In- 
clude all  of  the  following: 

(1)  Necessary  increases  in  supplemental 
untied  grants  under  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram which  give  cities  an  Incentive  to  develop 
programs  for  the  Improvement  of  entire 
neighborhoods. 

(2)  Necessary  funding  of  the  authorization 
for  supplemental  untied  grants  under  the 
New  Communities  Program  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  where  a  balance  has 
been  achieved  economically  and  racially; 
such  grants  give  public  agencies  an  incen- 
tive to  provide  necessary  facilities  for  such 
New  Communities. 

(3)  Federal  grants  to  reimburse  state  and 
local  taxing  authorities  for  their  lax  losses 
when  they  grant  tax  abatement  on  housing 
projects  which  are  federally  assisted 

(4)  Necessary  Increases  In  the  authoriza- 
tions of  Federal  grants:  d)  for  urban  re- 
newal: (11)  for  water,  sewer  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities;  (111)  for  open-space  and  ur- 
ban beautlficatlon;  and  (Ivl  to  meet  other 
vital  needs  Including  those  relating  10  health, 
education,  training,  welfare,  mass  transporta- 
tion and  other  purposes. 

(b)  We  recommend  development  of  a 
three-year  demonstration  program  of  untied 
Federal  supplemental  grants-in-aid  to  be 
used  by  cities,  counties  and  other  local  pub- 
lic agencies.  This  will  help  relieve  their  fi- 
nancial plight.  This  should  be  done  In  a 
manner  which  would  provide  Incentives  10 
them  to  promote  national  policies  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development. 

(c)  All  supplemental  untied  grants — in- 
cluding those  under  this  new  proposed  dem- 
onstration program  and  those  under  the 
Model  Cities  and  New  C  immunities  pro- 
grams— should  be  made  avall.ible  for  use  by 
cities,  counties  and  other  local  public  agen- 
cies for  purposes  determined  by  them,  with- 
out Federal  accountability  or  program  su- 
pervision, 

9.  Acceptance  and  Accumulation  of  Appli- 
cations for  Programs:  HUD  has  discouraged 
the  submission  of  new  app:icatlons  in  pro- 
grams where  a  backlog  of  unsatisfied  appli- 
cations exists.  NHC  is  strongly  opposed  to 
this  discouragement  of  applications  for  HUD 
assistance.  Even  when  there  Is  .m  unsatisfied 
backlog  of  applications,  HUD  should  con- 
tinue to  accept  applications.  Tliere  is  no 
better  way  by  which  HUD  can  learn  the 
needs  and  demands  for  programs  which  it 
administers,  so  that  it  can  document  and 
support  requests  for  necessary  Congressional 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

10.  Construction  Work  and  Employment 
In  Ghetto  Areas:  Increased  construction  vol- 
ume will  require  substantial  increases  in  the 
work  force.  The  large  pool  of  untrained  un- 
employed or  under-employed  within  the 
ghetto  Is  a  large  source  of  additional  man- 
power. There  should,  therefore,  be  an  effec- 
tive program  to  accelerate  the  training  of 
unskilled  groups  and  to  broaden  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  construction 
industry.  NHC  recommends  an  adequate  ex- 
pansion of  the  training  program  of  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  together  with  the 
full  amounts  needed  as  appropriations.  NHC 
endorses  the  provisions  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act  which  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
require : 

(a)  That  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  housing  be  given  to  lower  in- 
come persons  residing  In  the  area  of  the 
housing;  and 

(b)  That  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  work  pursuant  to  the  housing 
programs  shall,  where  appropriate,  be 
awarded  to  business  concerns  located  in  or 
owned  In  substantial  part  by  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  area  of  the  housing.  If  bonding  is 


not  available  to  such  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors, HUD  should  lake  necessary  actions 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  adequate  bonds 

In  the  foregoing  programs,  we  recommend 
that  bids  be  invited  from  local  contractors 
which  have  the  participation  of  minority 
groups  either  in  an  ownership,  executive 
management  or  direction  capacity. 

11.  Support  lor  International  Programs  for 
Housing:  la)  NHC  Is  aware  of  the  critical 
housing  problems  elsewhere  In  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  developing  countries.  We 
urge  continuation  and  expansion  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  aid  programs  for  housing 
in  the  developing  countries,  particularly  co- 
operative housing  to  provide  ownership  by 
moderate  income  families  as  contemplated  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  -Act 

I  b )  Further,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
support  efforts:  li)  to  elevate  the  importance 
of  housing  in  the  economic  development 
process  by  supporting  efforts  to  establish, 
within  the  framework  ol  the  United  Nations, 
a  specialized  international  agency  dedicated 
to  solving  the  housing  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping countries;  (ill  to  Increase  US,  fi- 
nancial support  to  US  universities  and  other 
institutions  for  research  and  training  pro- 
grams to  help  solve  these  housing  problems 
and  supply  the  trained  personnel  so  badly 
needed. 

(c)  NHC  applauds  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution by  the  United  Nations  giving  em- 
phasis to  a  pilot  demonstration  program  for 
the  improvement  of  squatter  areas;  also  for 
support  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  con- 
cerned with  the  campaign  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  housing  including  consideration  of 
an  International  Housing  Year. 

id)  NHC  recommends  enlargement  ui  'he 
investment  guaranty  procram  for  housing  by 
increasing  the  available  guaranty  authority 
and  by  extending  the  100'  guaranties  to 
other  appropriate  areas  besides  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  recommend  legislation  providing  for 
the  encouragement  of  cooperative  and  other 
homeownership  by  low  and  moderate  income 
families  in  the  cooperating  countries  and  for 
the  utilization  of  financing  assistance  of  the 
types  which  have  been  proven  effective  :n 
our  domestic  programs. 

lei  NHC  supports  the  proposal  lor  tlie 
creation  of  an  International  Housing  Finance 
Corporation,  which  would  be  associated  with 
the  World  Bank  or  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program,  to  facilitate  the  mobili- 
zation of  capital  and  the  development  of 
housing  programs,  particularly  in  the  newly 
developing  countries. 

12.  .Appropriation  Authorization:  lai  NHC 
strongly  recommends  Congressional  appro- 
priations of  adequate  amounts  for  the 
administration  of  all  HUD  programs,  in- 
cluding the  additional  funds  which  are 
required  for  additional  staff  to  administer 
the  many  new  programs  contained  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act  These  funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  critical  problems  of  t.ur 
urban  areas  and  the  shortage  of  adequate 
housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
comes. We  further  recommend  all  of  the 
additional  appropriations  descnbed-flsewhere 
in  these  Resolutions. 

(b)  Advance  appropriations  to  provide 
lead  time  for  initiating  and  planning  pro- 
grams m  all  authorizations  In  appropriation 
bills  providing  contract  r.uthoruy  or  funds. 
The  authorizations  should  cover  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  m  addition  to  the  fiscal 
year  involved  m  the  appropriation  act  .Ap- 
propriation acts  have  recently  adopted  this 
practice  for  the  urban  renewal  and  mass 
transit  programs  It  is  equally  necessary  that 
thi^bedone  in  all  other  programs  involving 
privaT5"ert«rprise  as  well  as  public  agencies. 
This  wi'.I  gite  more  lead  time  for  the  planning 
Rnd  initiation  of  programs.  Such  a  practice  in 
the  housing  program  will  help  avoid  the  past 
difficulties  experienced  as  a  result  of  un- 
certainties and  delay:  in  providing  funds  and 
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commumenta  Through  advance  authoriza- 
tions for  two  fiscal  years  there  will  be  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  funds  and  commit- 
ments at  an  ear'.y  enough  time  to  permit 
advance  planning  and  work  in  the  initiation 
of  housing  programs 

13  W'jrlcable  Prcgram  In  order  to  remove 
Impediments  to  construction  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  NHC  recommends 
repeal  of  the  requirement  for  a  workable 
program  or  local  government  approval  of 
projects  receiving  Pederal  aiislstance  How- 
ever in  localities  without  a  workable  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  HUD  must  first  be 
satisfied  that  ili  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
project  and  in  lis  location  will  provide  a 
satisfactory   residential   envlri>ment 

:4    Preparation  for  Post -Viet  Nam  Period 
In   preparation    for   the   termination   nf   nos- 
tnitles  in   Viet   Nam.  NHC  recommends  that 
we    be    ready    to    provide    for    the    necessary 
expaivslon  of  peacetime  development  in  order 
to  assure  steady  employment  for  those  f<5r- 
merly   in   jobs   supporting   uur  forces  in   Viet 
Nam    This  should   Include   the   long-delayed 
constnictlon  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment,   together   with    the   production   of   all 
iTaterlals  and  equipment  requl-ed  •herein    It 
should    also    include    plans    for    the    use    of 
»*>anci*>««ed   defense  housing  or  other  Instal- 
4*tlon»,.In    the    post    Viet    Nam    period     we 
shcAild    fulfil:    the    housing    needs    of    those 
fai.i.lies  for  which  the  national  goal  has  not 
bei.ni:'    1   reality    This  w.3Uld  Implement  the 
highe.s-    priority    and    emphasis    established 
for  this  program  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
IS    Recommended  Change  m  Budget  Con- 
cepts   Concerning   Morgage    Purchases      >a) 
NHC  does  not  believe  in  new  concept  of  the 
Federal    Budget    which    initially    reflects   ex- 
peudituros    for   mortgage    purchases    in    the 
same    way    as    it    reflects    expenditures    for 
grant-s.    even    though    collections    on    mort- 
gages are  later  credited  as  offsetting  income 
If    several    billion    dollars    or    mortgages     ire 
purchased    and    retained    by    a    government 
agency     all    of    this    initially    appears    as    an 
expenditure  in  the  Budget  during  the  fiscal 
year  when  the  mortgages  are  purchased   Thu 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  many  public  interest 
and    social    programs    which    are    dependent 
upon  the  rteady  flow  of  mortgage  Mnanelng 
at    reasonable    Interest    rates     The    Budget 
should    reflect   only    the    actual    cost    to    the 
Government     of     purchasing     and     holding 
these   m.jrtgages — this   would    be   the  differ- 
ential   in    interest    between    the   rate   of   the 
mortgages   ..eld   by   the  Government   and   the 
rate    on    Government    borrowings 

(b)  //  the  present  Budget  concepts  are 
retained  which  initially  'rear  mortgage  pur- 
chases as  an  expenditure  in  its  entirety,  NHC 
believes  that  there  should  be  active  en- 
■ooragement  of  the  sale  to  private  investors 
o;  participations  In  mortgages  held  by  GNMA 
or  other  Go\ernment  agencies  Lfpon  ,uch 
sales,  the  funds  realized  can  and  should  be 
offset  against  the  expenditures  tor  the  pur- 
chase of   the  mortgages 

16  A%allabimy  of  Land  NHC  recom- 
mends such  measures  a.s  ire  necessary  to 
help  assure  the  availability  ':A  enough  land, 
at  reasonable  cost,  to  achieve  our  housing 
gfials  These  should  include  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  reserves  of  lane*  for  fu- 
ture use  to  provide  the  housing,  public  fa- 
cilities and  recreational  are«s  required  to 
meet  these  goals 

17  Increases  In  Housing  Costs  We  de- 
plore the  inflationary  rise  in  housing  c<J8t6, 
particularly  the  spiralling  increases  in  In- 
terest rates  and  prices  of  building  materials 
such  as  lumber  It  Is  urgent  that  action  be 
t.iken  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  stable 
level  of  Interest  rates  and  housing  costs 
When  interest  rates  and  housing  costs  In- 
crease, many  people  who  need  homes  can 
no  longer  afford  them  -even  though  they 
could  have  afforded  them  previously  when 
the  interest  rates  and  housing  coets  were 
at     more     reasonable    levels      NHC    strongly 


recommends  that  nece«i«ary  measures  be 
taken  to  stop  these  inflttlonary  increases 
in  interest  rates  and  htnislng  costs  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  consumer  and  Jeopardize 
achle%ement  of  the  housing  goals  established 
by  Congress  and  the  higher  gi)als  recom- 
mended  In   these   Resolutions 

IH  Insurance  for  Ghetto  Areas  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  when  a  home  Is  purchased  in 
a  ghetto  area  and  the  mortgagL  Is  FHA- 
insured.  necessary  fe<leral  action  should  be 
taken  to  a*8ure  that  the  home  owner  obtains 
all  haziard  insurance  required  for  his 
protection 

19  Private  Investment  In  Ijower  Income 
Housing  NHC  urges  the  participation  of 
private  Investors  In  proiframs  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  mrxlerate  Income  fam- 
ilies NHC  recognizes  that  the  tax  savings 
wlilrh  result  from  current  rules  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  improved  rea.  property 
are  e.ssentlal  to  Insure  the  continued  flow  of 
such  equity  funds  Into  Invesynent  In  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  NHC  opfxises 
any  change  in  such  rulee  which  would  re- 
duce the  already  too-low  return  from  In- 
vestments In  housing  for  families  of  low 
and    moderate   Income 

20  Reduction  of  Monthly  Mortgage  Pay- 
ments With  the  recent  increases  in  interest 
rates,  people  have  been  excluded  from  the 
housing  market  who  need  dwellings  but  can 
no  longer  afford  them  at  the  higher  Interest 
rates  Elsewhere  In  this  report.  NHC  rec- 
ommends measures  to  Increase  the  How  of 
tunds  into  the  housing  mortgage  market 
and  to  make  mortgage  financing  available 
at  more  reasonable  Interest  rates  In  addi- 
tion. FHA  should  fake  administrative  ac- 
tions which  would  help  to  reduce  the  monthly 
debt  service  on  mortgages  by  providing 
for  level  am(  rtl/atlon  payments  Instead  of 
the  higher  amortlzatUm  [)aymerits  presently 
applicable  to  certain  mortgage  in.surance 
program-  eg  those  under  Sec  220  221  idl 
(41  &  207  -which  Involve  higher  Initial 
curtailments  of  principal  By  reducing  the 
debt  service  payments  the  level  amortl/.a- 
tlon  plan  would  reduce  the  monthly  charges 
to  the  consumer  and  help  offset  the  current 
high  interest  rates 

i-MAPTTR   AA     NEED   FiiR   EFTTICTIVE    I  N.STITITIONS. 
ADMINISTRATION    AND   FEDERAL- HXAL   RELATIONS 

1  In  Itself  the  enactment  of  adequate 
legislation  will  not  achieve  the  goals  set 
forth  in  these  Resolutions:  nor  will  It  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  or  the 
crises  in  our  cities  Laws  are  nor  self-execut- 
ing It  is  necessary  to  assure  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  institutions,  administra- 
tion, and  federal-local  relations  NHC  rec- 
ommends that  HUD  take  the  following  ac- 
tions to  assure  the  effective  execution  of 
laws  relating  to  the  programs  under  HUD  s 
Jurisdiction 

2  HUD  should  redefine  its  role  to  concen- 
trate on  major  policies  and  on  constructive 
leadership  in  executing  federal  laws  and  to 
gram  iireater  local  autonomy  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  In  undertaking  and 
operating  projects  Involving  HUD  aid  NHC 
believes  this  HUD  role  would  constitute 
creative  federalism  The  expenditure  of  fed- 
eral monies  should  be  subject  to  broad  fed- 
eral guidelines  Through  the  years,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  Increase  In  the  burden 
and  detail  of  HUD  controls  river  local  opera- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  HUD-aided  pro- 
grams All  HUD  controls  should  be  elimi- 
nated which  are  not  required  by  federal 
law  We  will  never  achieve  the  volume  and 
expedition  required  In  programs  authorised 
by  the  Congress  unless  there  is  a  decentral- 
lyatlon  of  responsibility  to  the  local  agen- 
cies involved  The  local  agencies  can  properly 
be  held  to  account  for  their  responsibili- 
ties under  programs.  There  Is  mo  reason  to 
assume  that  there  Is  any  less  Integrity  and 
■  ompeieiice  In  local  officials  than  in  federal 
officials 


3  HUD  should  accelerate  processing,  pre,. 
ductlon  and  decision-making  by  federal  and 
local  officials  and  by  participants  In  all  HVD 
programs  Including  the  establishment  f 
time  schedules  for  all  actions  required  There 
should  be  a  time  limit  for  submission  .f 
applications  by  local  agencies  and  a  time 
limit  for  HUD  action  In  approving  or  ;c. 
Jectlng  applications  However,  qualified  .,p- 
pUcatlons  should  not  be  rejected  because  ; 
technical  or  Insubstantial  reasons,  lack  c  ; 
money  or  lack  of  a  priority  status  accordliig 
to  a  schedule  established  by  HUD;  likewise 
applications  should  not  be  rejected  In  order 
to  remove  them  from  the  pending  work  lo.ni 

4  After  applications  have  been  approsed  • 
and  allocations  made,  there  shall  be  a  tune 
limit  for  contracting  and  execution  With  re- 
spect to  requirements  for  HUD  approval  after 
a  contract  or  commitment  is  issued,  there 
should  be  a  recognition  that  HUD  has  a  cer- 
tain period  within  which  to  act;  and.  falUi.t; 
such  action  on  matters  requiring  HUDs  ap- 
proval, the  proposal  to  HUD  shall  therehy 
be  accepted  and  considered  approved 

5  HUD  should  .ict  promptly  in  m.iki:.,; 
allocations  and  commitments  of  all  auth  ri- 
zallons  and  funds  made  available  by  C.  ii- 
gress  Such  allocations  and  commllment.s 
should  be  based  upon  : 

I  at  The  requests  that  are  received  within 
.1  designated  time  which  meet  the  applicable 
statutory  requirements;  and 

'  b)  Tlie  respective  needs  for  the  communi- 
ties Involved  There  should  be  no  Impound!:. c 
or  holdback  nf  funds  The  money  should  he 
allocated  and  committed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble All  monies  should  be  made  available 
based  upon  the  qualified  requests  that  .ire 
received  within  a  prescribed  time  limit  lie 
guideline  should  be  the  need  for  the  proi»r  in 
In  the  community  Involved 

6  HUD  should  simplify  Its  regulations  and 
conditions  attached  to  HUD  aid  and  elimi- 
nate the  detailed  controls  over  project  ne- 
\elopnient  and  operations  Such  control.'-  ire 
overly  burdensome  costly,  and  time-  '  n- 
suming  They  discourage  Initiative  and  in:,  i- 
vation  They  are  Inconsistent  with  he 
achievement  of  the  goals  recommended  m 
this  report 

7  HUD  should  eliminate  conflicting  [■  i- 
cles  and  requirements  among  Its  diiftr  •.■ 
units,  as  applied  to  comparable  propraii.- 
For  example,  the  methods  of  deiermlnlntr  in- 
comes under  the  pu  )lic  housing  program  are 
dlferent  !rom  those  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment, interest  supplement  and  below-mar- 
ket-mterest-rate   programs 

8  HUD  should  consult  with  representative 
groups  of  local  public  a;»encles  and  priv.ite 
participants  in  each  of  Its  programs  to  Iden- 
tify problems  which  Impede  their  progress 
and  to  develop  workable  solutions  For  '(.is 
purpose  HUD  should  establish 

lai  \  federal-local  committee  on  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal;  such  a  commit- 
tee functioned  effectively  for  years  until  it 
was  dlscontanued 

I  b  i  .\  federal-city  committee  on  the  model 
cities  program 

ic)  Like  committees  of  representatives 
from  the  participants  In  each  program; 
thus,  there  should  be  a  restoration  of  the 
committee  of  representatives  of  cooperative> 
participating  In  FHA  programs 

Kach  such  committee  would  meet  periodi- 
cally to  give  HUD  first-hand  experience  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  HUD-aided 
program  involved  Such  consultation  sh'tilf! 
result  in  ciulck  and  realistic  action  in  elimi- 
nating obstacles  and  solving  problems 
Otherwise  such  obstacles  and  problems  ure 
long  neglected,  often  because  they  are  mn 
known  or  because  HUD  does  net  get  prj- 
posals  for  solutions  from  those  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  program 

9  lai  In  Section  5,  the  1968  Housing  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  n  re- 
port to  the  Banklnt;  and  Current  y  Commit- 
tees early   in  calendar  years    1969  and   1970 
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Identifying  specific  areas  of  program  admin- 
istration and  management  which  require 
improvement  The  report  will  describe  ac- 
tions taken  and  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  Improvements,  and  recom- 
mended such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  accomplish  such  improvemei^rtk. 

1  b )  Many  of  our  recommendations  in  these 
Resolutions  cover  areas  of  administration  on 
wl-.lch  HUD  Is  required  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees, pursuant  to  the  following  provision 
111  the  1968  Housing  Act; 

Each  such  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  following  areas  of  program 
administration  and  management:  uniform- 
ity and  standardization  in  program  require- 
ments, simplification  of  program  procedures, 
wavs  and  means  of  expediting  consideration 
of  proposed  project*  and  appUcations  for 
li.ssistance,  the  provision  of  more  useful  and 
sptclfic  assistance  to  communities,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  seeking  to  utilize  the 
Department's  programs,  and  ways  and  means 
,.;  ,  ombinlng  or  otherwise  adapting  the  De- 
pariment's  programs  to  Increase  their  use- 
iulness  in  meeting  the  Individual  needs  of 
jpplicants." 

( c )  We  urge  HUD  to  take  the  actions  rec- 
ommended In  the.'e  Resolutions  relating  to 
areas  of  program  administration  and  man- 
agement which  require  improvement  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
re::cv   Committees 


HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    HIT    THE 
LOW-INCOME  GROUPS  HARDEST 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
t:  aneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
prime  interest  rates  are  raised  as  they 
were  last  week,  it  is  not  the  big  busi- 
r.e^.ses  that  suffer,  but  it  is  the  low-income 
and  moderate-income  families  and  the 
small  business  concerns  that  take  it  on 
tl:e  nose. 

On  the  financial  pages,  we  hear  much 
of  the  "prime  rate'  which  goes  only  to 
the  triple  A  big  corporations  with  perfect 
credit  ratings.  We  hear  very  little  about 
the  rates  that  are  paid  by  the  average 
citizen  and  by  the  small  businessman. 
Invariably  these  rates  are  substantially 
above  the  quoted  prime  rate  and  I  regret 
that  the  Nation's  news  media  says  so  lit- 
tle about  the  real  rates  which  hit  the 
great  mass  of  the  population. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  happy  to  see  a 
column  by  Harold  B.  Etorsey  in  the  Wash- 
in.:  ton  Post  of  Monday,  March  24,  out- 
ImiuB  this  very  fact — that  high  interest 
raie.s  hit  the  little  man  in  this  economy 
the  hardest. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
cTpy  of  this  column,  entitled  "Impact  of 
Hi  h  Interest  Rates  Falls  on  Low-Income 
Group." 

lMP\cT   OF   High    Interest  Rates   Falls   on 

Low-Income  Group 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

i  .ist  week's  increase  in  the  Interest  rate 
tt!i;ch  commercial  banks  charge  for  loans  of 
prune  quality  Is  more  significant  than  sug- 
gested by  the  relatively  strong  behavior  of 
the  stock  market 

Tlie  7U  per  cent  rate  Is  available  only  to 
cjinmeicial  customers  of  the  highest  credit 
rating  Others  must  pay  more.  And  since  the 
b'  rrower  is  normally  permitted  to  draw  out 

n;y  about  80  per  cent  of  his  money — while 
!:.e  remaining  20  per  cent  is  kept  by  the  bank 
1    ..    compensating  balance" — actual  interest 


cost  for  the  top  quality  borrowers  is  about 
9\  per  cent  on  the  money  which  can  be  used. 
The  main  Impact  of  soaring  interest  rates 
falls  on  consumers,  small  businessmen,  mu- 
nicipalities and  home  builders.  Larger  cor- 
porations are  more  likely  than  the  others  to 
obtain  the  available  credit,  because  they  have 
firm  credit  lines  with  the  banks  and  a  ready 
access  to  money  in  the  capital  markets.  And 
they  can  charge  off  the  interest  cost  as  a 
tax-deductible  expense  at  the  52.8  per  cent 
marginal  corporate  income  t,)x  rate. 

But.  insofar  as  these  corporations  can  at- 
tract the  available  credit  supply  that  might 
otherwise  go  to  consumers,  home  owners  and 
small  businesses,  they  ultimately  hurt  them- 
selves. The  other  groups — and  particularly 
the  consumer  whose  spending  aocount^  for 
62  per  cent  of  Gross  National  Product— 
cannot  maintain  their  rate  of  buying  If  they 
are  unable  to  get  credit  As  a  result,  the  cor- 
porations find  that  they  cannot  meet  their 
sales  targets;  inventories  pile  up;  and  they 
are  then  forced  to  cut  back  production 
and.  ultimately,  trim  their  capit,il  spending 
programs. 

None  of  these  economic  consequences  are 
yet  visible,  although  they  are  likely  to  become 
more  apparent  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  Meanwhile  the  catch -up  payments 
for  individual  income  taxes  due  April  15  mny 
also  have  a  negative  effect  on  consumer 
spending;  particularly  for  durable  gcxxis. 

And  with  tax  payments  rising  sharply,  and 
with  Federal  spending  recently— and  be- 
latedly—showing signs  of  flattening  out.  the 
budget  swing  from  deficit  to  surplus  in 
the  period  immediately  ahead  should  have 
a  slow-down  effect  on  the  economy,  espe- 
cially since  the  Federal  Reserve  is  simultane- 
ously restraining  the  growth  of  money 
supply. 

Despite  these  signals  of  things  to  come,  a 
great  many  people  are  not  •buying"  the  dis- 
inflation idea.  In  this  space  last  week,  sup- 
porting evidence  for  this  observation  was 
presented  in  capital  spending  intentions, 
rising  employment  and  relatively  good  retail 
sales. 

I  encountered  an  additional  illustration 
last  week  at  a  meeting  with  about  two 
dozen  managers  of  very  substantial  invest- 
ment capital.  The  majority  view  was  the 
effect  that  continuing  Inflation  was  inevi- 
table. The  worst  that  could  be  seen  was  a 
brief  period  of  modest  hesitation  and  then  we 
would  be  off  on  another  inflationary  boom. 
It  was  argued  that  minority  groups  would 
continue  to  press  for  more  government 
spending  In  the  welfare  area — especially  so 
If  there  was  even  a  modest  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  It  was  contended  that 
policy-makers  in  Washington  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  continue  with  restraining 
pressures  long  enough  to  break  the  deeply 
Imbedded  Inflation  psychosis.  As  a  result, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  this  rroup  that  their 
investment  policies  must  continue  to  favor 
common  stocks  and  that  conrunltments  in 
bonds  should  be  avoided. 

So  what's  WTong  with  inflation?  In  the 
first  place,  the  low  Income  groups  are  hurt 
the  worst  by  inflation.  Next  in  line  for  suf- 
fering are  the  millions  of  savers  and  pension- 
ers who  lose — via  inflation — many  billions 
of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  of  their  in- 
comes, savings  and  insurance.  The  Nation  as 
a  whole  will  suffer  because  continuing  in- 
flation will  probably  lead  to  another  inter- 
national currency  crisis,  which  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  economies  of  the 
industrial  world. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence — 
up  to  this  point  at  lea.st — that  manv  busi- 
ness executives,  consumers  and  investment 
managers  believe  that  inflation  has  gone  on 
too  long  to  stop.  Even  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  modern  history  have  failed  to  re- 
duce the  pressures  in  that  direction.  So  jar  I 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

I  Mr.  McCORMACK  lat  the  request  cf 
Mr.  Albert!  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pomi  in  the 
Record.  < 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  independence  days  lias  its 
particular  significance:  it  rcklndk.s  and 
revives  the  .spirit  which  once  united  a 
people  for  the  plorious  fight  thai  culiiii- 
nated  in  their  freedom  And  the  cckbia- 
tion  of  Greek  Independence  Day  is  of 
great  .sittnificance  for  a  number  of  rea- 
.sons.  In  the  first  place,  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  the  first  citizens  of  the  We.st 
and  the  free  world.  They  .showed  the 
world  that  they  preferred  to  fialit  for  the 
attainment  and  preservation  of  their 
freedom  rather  than  willingly  .>ubmit  to 
their  conquerins  oppre.ssoi.<  I;i  the  .sec- 
ond place,  when  eventually  i!iev  were 
forced  to  submit  to  alien  t.vrants,  they 
proudly  maintained  their  .^iiiiitual  Inde- 
pendence throughout  the  many  cc-.turirs 
And  finally,  in  1821  when  they  .saw  a 
chance  of  rettaining  their  freedom  and 
national  independence,  they  stai-'cd  a  re- 
volt which  in  the  cour.se  of  many  years 
of  bloody  warfare,  led  to  the  birth  uf 
modern  Greece. 

From  the  day  the  stouthearted  Arch- 
bishop Germanos,  of  Patras,  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross  over  his  monastic 
establishment  in  1821  to  this  present  day, 
the  American  people  have  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  Greece  with  keen  in- 
terest and  heartfelt  sympathy.  There 
never  was.  and  let  me  hope  that  there 
may  never  be,  any  doubt  of  our  whole- 
hearted and  united  sympathy  for  the 
Greek  people  whenever  ihcy  have  been 
pitted  against  foreign  oppressors  and 
totalitarian  tyrants.  We  have  always 
held  them  in  exceptionally  high  esteem. 
Long  before  the  beginning  of  their  war 
of  independence  we  were  fully  conscious 
of  our  debt  to  Greece,  the  real  nurser>' 
of  many  human  values  associated  with 
our  civilization.  When  we  attained  our 
independence  the  Greek  people  were 
suffering  under  alien  oppressors  in  their 
homeland.  And  when  the  news  of  their 
revolt  against  the  Turks  reached  us.  it 
was  natural  for  us  to  hope  and  pray  for 
Greek  success.  Many  years  later  when 
they  succeeded  in  attaining  their  coal  we 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  as  much 
overjoyed  by  their  success  as  were  those 
closer  to  them  in  Europe. 

Nor  have  we  wavered  in  our  sympathy 
for  the  Greeks  since  then.  During  and 
after  the  last  two  World  Wars  we  have 
done  our  verj'  best  to  save  Greece  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  clutches 
of  Communist  totalitarianism,  and  have 
striven  consistently  to  help  them  main- 
tain their  hard-won  independence.  In 
doing  this  we  have  pained  a  loyal  ally  in 
our  struggle  against  Communist  tyranny. 
During  the  last  war  the  Greeks  fought 
bravely  and  brilliantly  in  their  homeland 
and  on  their  islands  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracies, and  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi  oppressors.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  war.  when  their  liberation 
wf.s  in  sitiht.  the  country  was  plaeued  by 
Communist  partisans  and  Soviet  auents. 
who  came  very  close  to  dragging  it  into 
the   Stalin   totalitarian   camp.   But   the 
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timely  and  resolute  BrltLsh  aid.  backed 
up  and  then  effectively  supplanted  by 
our  own  assistance  under  the  Truman 
doctrine,  saved  the  Greeks  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian l.sm  and  safeguarded 
their  national  mdependence  It  Is  no  ex- 
aK«eratlon  to  state  that,  soon  after  the 
last  war  when  Greek  independence  was 
in  peril,  our  material  aid  to  Greece  and 
our  moral  support  were  of  decisive  im- 
portance Even  though  it  cost  us  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  do  this.  I  am 
indeed  til&d  to  say  that  we  were  in  posi- 
tion to  render  such  aid  for  a  ijreat  cause, 
and  in  return  :^ain  a  valuable  ally  a  true 
bastion  against  communism  in  the 
Balkans 

The  Greek  people  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  our  help  u.  many  ways, 
particularly  by  their  participation  in  the 
Korean  war.  and  by  their  very  firm  and 
unwavering  stand  aKain.si  totalitarian 
tyrants.  The  couraiie.  the  tenacity  and 
the  willingness  to  sacrlflje  their  all  for 
the  attainment  of  their  independence. 
are  .Oreek  national  characteristics  and 
these- characteristics  serv<-  them  well  in 
defendink;   their  national   independence 

I  am  indeed  ^'lad  to  join  all  loyal  and 
patriotic  Greek- Americans  on  the  ob- 
.■>ervance  fo  Greek  Independence  Day. 


SERMON  DELIVERED  BY  REV 
FATHER  JOHN  F  tXJNOGHUE  AT 
ST  PATRICKS  CHURCH  ON 
MARCH    17 

Mr  McCORMACK  at  the  request  of 
Mr  ALBERT'  was  i^iven  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ■ 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
following  .sermon,  most  appropriate  and 
informative  which  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks,  wa.s  delivered  by 
Rev  Father  John  F  Donoghue,  secretarv- 
to  His  Eminence.  Cardinal  O'Boyle  and 
vice  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of 
WashiiiKton.  at  a  concelebrated  mass  In 
St  Patricks  Church,  VVashuiKton.  DC. 
on  Ireland's  patronal  feast,  March  17. 
The  principal  celebrant  of  the  mass  was 
His  Eminence.  Patrick  Cardinal  OBoyle. 
archbishop  of  Washington 

3erm'in    DrtivERED    BY    Rev     F.^ther    John 

P      DONOCHl-E     \T    St      P.^trick  s    Chvrch. 

March    17 

Every  nation  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  ita  heroes,  so 
that  future  (generations  might  be  Inspired  by 
their  feats  and  accomplishments  iind  en- 
couraged by  their  e.xample  lo  emulate  Ihem 
Monuments  of  stone  and  marble  give  evi- 
dence of  a  peoples'  love  for  their  heroes.  To- 
day Irishmen,  wherever  they  may  be.  cele- 
brate the  feasKlay  of  their  greatest  hero,  a 
man  who  has  been  elevated  by  the  Church 
and  numbered  among  the  ranks  of  the 
saints — a  man  who  bears  the  proud  title. 
-Apostle  of  Ireland  '  Neither  monuments  of 
.stone  nor  marble  can  fittingly  .attest  to  the 
devotion  .md  love  of  the  Irish  people  for  St 
Patrick  Continents  are  his  monuments  be- 
cause those  who  enjoy  his  faith,  who  have 
never  swerved  from  his  ;Uleglance.  are  found 
everywhere  His  memory,  however  is  pre- 
served in  a  speciai  way  in  the  hearts  of 
everyone  of  Irish  ancestry 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  review  briefly 
the  highlights  of  Patrick's  life,  because  It  Is 
from  his  life  that  Irishmen  in  every  gen- 
eration have  drawn  the  inspiration  and  cour- 


age to  resist  the  temptations  that  could  de- 
stroy their  faith 

Although  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  not  known  with  certainty  historians 
generally  believe  he  was  a  Briton,  a  citizen 
f  .1  It.  riiaii  province  who  was  born  about  the 
year  .385  He  was  ,i  descendant  of  those  Ro- 
man conquerors  of  the  world  who  made  the 
Roman  Empire-  an  empire  which  ruled  over 
all  the  civilized  peoples  nf  their  time  He 
lived  at  a  time  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
then  known  wirltl  had  become  Christian  He 
was  likewise  a  rontemp«)rary  of  such  men 
.ts  St  Augustine  St  Jerome  and  St  Ambrose. 
Very  little  is  recorded  "f  the  early  '.Ife  of 
the  saint  except  that  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  carried  off  by  Irish  raiders 
and  taken  to  Ireland  as  a  slave  During  this 
period  of  captivity,  which  vias  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  he  underwent  a  religious  conversion 
and.  ,us  he  himself  describes  It.  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  prayer  while  tending  the 
herds  of  his  master  m  the  lorests  and  moun- 
talrfs  of  Ulster  He  likewise  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  customs  if  his 
captors,  and  came  to  admire  deeply  and  to 
love  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  sep- 
arate from  his  famllv  and  friends  he  learned 
to  put  his  trust  In  ttod  and  to  learn  from 
Him  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  love.  'A'hlch 
he  would  line  day  preach  to  the  Irish  people 
.\rter  six  years  nf  captivity.  Patrick  m.an- 
aged  to  escape  From  the  time  he  obtained 
Ills  freedom  until  his  return  to  Ireland  many 
years  later,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  his  studies  at  the  Seminary  of  Tours  In 
preparation  for  his  life's  work  When  .it  last 
he  was  urdalned  to  the  priesthood,  he  trav- 
elled to  Rome  as  Aptjstles  m  all  ages  have 
done,  as  St  Paul  went  to  Peter,  as  St  Augus- 
tine did  before  he  set  out  for  England,  as 
St  Bomface  and  St  Francis  Xavler  did  to 
receive  the  blesaing  and  commission  of 
Christ's  Vicar  Pope  Celestlne.  Impressed  by 
Patricks  zeal  and  desire  for  the  missions, 
consecrated  him  a  bishop  and  commissioned 
him  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  pagan 
people  of  Ireland 

When  St  Patrick  returned  to  Irelind  he 
found  there  a  very  remarkable  people,  a  peo- 
ple It  13  frue  who  were  sunk  in  superstition, 
and  with  a  tl.ved  pagan  rel.glon.  with  an  es- 
tablished prlesthcxxl  proud  of  its  traditions 
and  jealous  of  the  power  It  exercised  These 
people  were  not  •  nl.  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent  but  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  pagans  worshipping  false  gods  they 
were,  tjeverthelesa.  preserved  from  the  coarse- 
ness and  orgies  often  ,issociated  v^ith  pagan- 
ism They  believed  in  a  supreme  being  on 
whom  they  depended  !ur  their  life,  lor  their 
success  in  this  world,  and  for  the  happiness 
that  they  craved  in  the  world  to  come 

When  St.  Patrick  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  he  found  the  soil  very 
receptive  In  other  countries  the  apostles 
were  received  with  open  opposition,  and  m 
many  cases — In  fact  It  was  almost  always  the 
rule — Che  apostle  of  a  country  paid  the  pen- 
alty with  his  life  In  the  conversion  of  Ire- 
land, however,  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that 
not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  It  was  a 
peaceful  conquest,  but  not  only  so.  It  was 
accomplished  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle 
himself- -so  that  St  Patrick  lived  to  see  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  island  devoted 
to  Christianity  and  devoted  to  it  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  was  unparalleled  It  looked. 
in  fact,  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  Island 
was  going  to  become  rne  great  monastery 

His  Confession,  which  was  written  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  is  singularly  lacking  in 
information  about  the  details  of  his  later 
c.ireer  He  speaks  in  general  le.'ms  nf  the 
success  of  his  preaching,  of  the  many  thou- 
sands he  converted  of  the  sons  of  the  Scots 
and  the  daughters  of  the  c.il=itilns"  who 
became  monks  and  vlrg.ns  of  Chr.st.  of  the 
persecutions  he  endured  aid  his  concliiual 
travels    "amid  many  perils  to  remote  places 


where  there  was  no  one  beyond  and  whore  ;. 
one  else  had  ever  penetrated  to  baptize  r 
ordain  clergy  or  to  confirm  the  people  '  I- 
sufficient  to  say  that  success  following  iiun 
wherever  he  went  Kings  as  well  as  peasan-s 
embraced  Christianity  as  a  result  of  Mv 
preaching  After  thirty-three  years  as  ,ri 
apohtle  lie  died,  leaving  Ireland  almost  i !.. 
llrely  r<Jtuerted 

The  work  which  St  Patrick  began  c(  n- 
tlnued  to  flourish  after  his  death  The  .s.^p.i 
of  the  gospel  planted  by  St  Patrick  I,., re 
abundant  fruit,  not  only  on  the  Island  but 
throughout  Europe  Not  long  after  their  con- 
version, converts  who  became  priests  wen; 
out  as  missionaries  spread  the  doctrine  .  f. 
Christianity  and  diffused  the  light  of  schol.ir- 
shlp  as  well  all  over  the  west  of  Eur^  pe 
They  realized  as  mu.st  we.  that  one  of  -he 
features  of  religious  zeal  Is  not  merely  per- 
sonal sanctlflcatlon,  but  It  Is  the  desire  m 
share  the  blessings  of  religion  with  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors  Religion  Is  a  light,  and 
It  shines  not  merely  to  illuminate  the  f.iith 
of  him  who  walks  In  It.  but  It  Is  to  give  .m 
example  to  those  who  are  not  blessed  '.u'.h 
the  same  knowledge,  the  same  devotion  It  ;^ 
for  this  reas<jn  that  Irish  missionaries  went 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  carrying  with  t.hem 
the  mes.sage  that  they  received  from  >t 
Patrick,  and  that  wherever  they  went  'liey 
taught  those  same  remarkable  lessons  'ii.a 
had  made  converts  of  the  Irish  nation  .\nd 
there  was  supreme  need  of  their  work  !  i,e 
Romans  were  in  utter  decadence  The  bar- 
barous invaders  of  Roman  territory  Irom 
the  north  had  come  down  to  take  first  :;ie 
vices  and  only  afterwards  the  virtues  of  -he 
civilization  they  threatened  to  destroy  This 
declvlUzlng  effect  was  felt  not  only  in  Ituv 
but  practically  everywhere  In  Roman  :crr.- 
tory  But  Ireland  stood  as  the  mlsslonarv  .; 
civilization,  of  learning,  and  of  sanctity,  lilt- 
ing men  up  from  the  mire  of  barbarism,  p- 
poslng  the  spirit  of  the  world  of  war  and 
bringing  men  together  by  the  ties  of  human 
brotherhood.    learning    and    religion. 

When  persecution  came  to  Ireland,  .i-  it 
has  many  times,  it  was  a  persecution  of  tneir 
religion;  It  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conque.s; 
nor  a  w-ar  of  retribution;  It  was  an  ende.iv  ■: 
to  uproot  the  faith  that  had  been  planted  i:i 
the  hearts  of  their  fathers  and  that  liad 
grown  and  developed  in  the  hearts  of  t.'ieir 
children  Exile  was  one  of  the  penalties  that 
they  paid  for  their  faith  That  exile  .-en: 
them  not  merely  Into  England  and  the  ccn- 
tlnent.  but  It  sent  them  across  the  stormy 
Atl.intlc;  It  sent  them  to  distant  Australi.i 
and  It  gave  to  this  country  an  untold  Lum- 
ber of  heroic  men  and  devoted  women,  '.vho 
brought  with  them,  not  merely  the  faith  that 
they  had  received,  but  brought  with  them  the 
sturdy  devotion,  the  tireless  energy  md  in- 
dustry, the  genial  humor,  that  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  Irish  people  honored  and 
loved  Macaulay,  the  English  Protestant  his- 
torian has  fittingly  remarked:  "We  have  used 
the  sword  for  centuries  against  the  Catho- 
lic Irish  We  have  tried  famine,  we  have 
tried  extermination,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
all  the  severity  of  the  law  VTh&r.  have  we 
done'  Have  we  succeeded''  We  have  neither 
been  able  to  exterminate  nor  enfeeble  them 
I  confess  my  incapacity  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem If  I  could  find  myself  beneath  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's  and  read  with  the  faith  of  a 
Catholic,  the  inscription  around  It.  Thou 
art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  It',  then  I  could  solve  the 
problem  of  Ireland's  story  ' 

That  same  indomitable  spirit  which  mo'>ed 
St  Patrick.  St  ColumklUe.  st  Columba  .ind 
an  army  of  mi.sslonarles  after  them  to  leave 
the  shores  of  Ireland  and  to  spend  them- 
selves for  Christianity  in  countries  far  from 
h  ime.  Is  still  alive  in  Irishmen  wherever 
they  may  have  settled  When  Irish  emigrants 
compelled  by  the  condition  of  their  own  land 
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•o  seek  a  better  life,  left  their  country,  Irish 
priests  followed  them  Today,  there  are  lit- 
erally millions  of  Irish  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  united  by  a  common  bond  of  faith  and 
belief,  who  have  preserved  In  tact  the  tenets 
if  Christianity  which  fifteen  hundred  years 
.mo  St    Patrick  preached 

Perhaps  the  greatest  glory  possessed  by  the 
Irish  race  and  a  glory  which  any  people  can 
desire,  is  the  solid  permanent  uncompromis- 
ing christian  character  A  character  of  slngu- 
;.ir  interest  In  the  knowledge  and  desire  of 
the  supernatural,  which  made  the  conversion 
,  f  Ireland  to  Christianity  so  bloodless,  so  im- 
mediate and  so  universal;  a  character  of  a 
;o\e  of  truth  and  deep  religious  Instinct,  and 
.1  character  of  christian  zeal  with  which  Ire- 
1  aid  was  Inflamed  to  make  known  the  truths 
:-lie  possessed  A  character  of  exalted  chrls- 
•iin  charity  by  which  she  malnfested  the 
truths  of  God  even  In  the  midst  of  her  suf- 

As  Christ  prayed  lor  St.  Peter,  so  St,  Pat- 
rick prayed  for  Ireland.  It  Is  said  that  when 
about  to  die.  St  Patrick  went  to  the  top 
.  f  ,1  neighboring  mounuiln  and  asked  for 
fidelity  to  the  faith  for  the  Irish  people.  It 
;~  ne.irly  fifteen  hundred  years  since  St. 
i',1. trick  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  and 
Ireland's  faith  has  not  failed  yet.  Fifteen 
enturles  of  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His 
rhurch;  fifteen  hundred  years  of  strong  splr- 
I'ual  life,  a  life  of  vigorous  faith  and  love, 
which  neither  prosperity  nor  persecution 
,  mid  Interrupt  From  the  moment  that  Ire- 
l.ind  had  seen  the  sun  of  faith  rise  upon  her, 
■^he  had  vowed  herself  to  it  with  an  ardor 
and  tender  devotion  which  became  her  very 
life 

This  same  determination  and  strong  faith, 
this  same  filial  love  and  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  v^hlch  nothing  can  shake,  the  same  rev- 
erence and  respect  for  bishops  and  priests  are 
the  strong  characteristics  of  the  faith  of  the 
Irish  today. 

We  believe  that  the  heritage  of  truth  that 
t  hnst  gave  to  His  Apostles  by  the  Sea  of 
(i.iiilee  with  the  direction  to  teach  all  na- 
•inns  .ind  that  Patrick  received  In  direct  line 
;r  im  Peter's  successor,  is  ours  today,  and  that 
m.mdate  was  not  given  to  a  class,  but  to  all, 
.•iid  tach  of  us  Is  a  treasure  bearer  of  that 
;  i.ri\  and  each  of  us  should  be  a  disseminator 
;  irs  knowledge. 

Those  of  us  of  Irish  ancestry  possess  the 
heritage  of  the  faith  and  the  mission  of  St 
P. '.trick.  We  continue  his  missionary  effort 
,.nd  preach  the  religion  of  Christ  by  the  ex- 
iniple  of  our  lives.  It  was  the  virtue  of  the 
Itb'h  people  that  kept  their  faith  strong. 
.And  may  the  memory  of  their  heroic  virtues, 
•he  memory  of  their  long  fidelities,  of  their 
honor  and  suffering  sustain  us  and  may  St. 
Patrick  pray  for  us  as  he  did  for  his  con- 
■  crts,  that  our  own  faith  may  not  fall  us.  and 
we  by  our  lives  may  continue  his  missionary 
.ictlvity, 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr  Stafford  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  March  26  through 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BocGS".  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofiB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld,  for  March  26,  27,  28, 
and  29.  1969,  on  account  of  his  attend- 
ance at  an  international  conference  in 
Ditchley.  England. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  1  hour,  Thursday, 
March  27.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho )  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 

25,  1969. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  20  minutes,  on  March 

26.  1969. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  20  minutes,  on  March 
25,  1969. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  3  minutes,  on 
March  25,  1969. 

Mr.  Reuss  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Burlison  of  Missouri),  for  15  minutes. 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  DicGS  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burlison  of  Missouri »,  for  60  minutes, 
on  March  26;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  three  instances,    ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  Schneebeli, 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  iiostances. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Conte  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri  i  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 


Mr,  Friedel  in  two  instances 
Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances, 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  12  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chappell. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S,  301.  An  act  lor  the  reliel  of  Sein  Lin;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S,  348-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-huai 
LI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  537  .'Vn  act  for  the  relief  of  Noriko 
Susan  Duke  iNakanoi;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

S.  628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Chew 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  648    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Ernesto 
Alunday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.672.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Charles 
Richard  Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

S  713  .'\n  act  to  designate  the  Desolutlon 
Wilderness.  Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .'Affairs 

S.  742.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12. 
1948  1 62  Stat.  382 1 .  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kennewick  division  extension. 
Yakima  project.  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .lUd 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  743.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla  proj- 
ect. Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

S.  927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  An- 
thony Bacsalmassy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  for  other  puposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Richard 
Francis  Power;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  1049.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Angel 
Solar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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S  uao  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

3  11J3  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Mee 
Locke,    to   the   Committee  on    the  Judiciary 

3  J  Rea  28  Joint  Resolution  providing  for 
renaming  the  central  Arl/onii  project  aa  the 
Carl  Hayden  project,  to  the  Commltiee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  PTIIEDEL.  from  ::.»:•  Committee  on 
House  Admini-stration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examu.ed  and  found 
truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followinK  title  which  *as  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  8438  An  ac:  to  extend  the  time  for 
aiing  final  reports  under  the  Correctli^nal 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965  until  July 
31.  19<39 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BURLISON  of  .Missouri  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

ThejTiotion  wa.s  agreed  to.  accordingly 
'at  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pm  ■.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday  March  26.  1969  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows 

618  A  LXjrrununicatlon  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  Geiierdl  oi  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  examination  of 
flxianclal  statements  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  for  fiscal  year  1968  iH  Doc 
No  91 1;  to  the  Commltte  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

tjlj  A  c->mmunlcatlon  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prL)po6ed  legislation  to  broaden  the  deflnltlon 
>f  bani  holding  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Banting  and 
Curren^-y 

6120  .\  cunimunlcatlon  from  the  Deputy 
Director  Administrative  Office  of  the  US 
Courts  transmitting  a  draft  ;'f  pr'ipKJsed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
the  civil  service  retirement  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  and  retirement  benefits 
of  referees  In  bankruptcy i  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

621  A  communication  from  the  Adminls- 
traUiT  of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  Im- 
pr  ne  and  make  more  effective  the  Veterans' 
Administration  program  of  sharing  special- 
ized medical  resources,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

622  A  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  tranamlttmg  a  draft  of 
prop.i6ed  legislation  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  BanK  Ho.cllni;  C  -miidny  Act  of 
1969    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


RE:PCmTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   KKSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PALI  ON  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HR  4148  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federui 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
Mad    for    other    purposes,    with    an    amend- 


ment iRept  No  91  137)  Referred  to  the 
C^)mmlttee  (jf  the  Whole  House  ',n  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  A.VDERSON  of  Tennessee  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  336  Resolution 
pr  >vldlng  for  the  consideration  of  H  R  7757 
a  bill  to  authiiriiTe  ipproprlatlons  rlMri;ig  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept  No  91  128)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr  PEPPER  C'lnmiltlec  nn  Rules  House 
Resolution  337  Resolution  providing  for  the 
..onsideratlon  of  H  R  337  a  bill  U3  Increase 
the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for 
employees  of  the  Government  traveling  on 
official  business,  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept  No  91  129)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calend  ir 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fur  priming  and  reference  lo  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr  RiJDlNO  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  1632  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
R  meo  df  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  .sister, 
Julleta  de  U  Torre  Sanano  with  amend- 
ment iRept  No  91  115 1  Referred  to  the 
Committee   of    the   Whole   House 

.\lr   RODINO     Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    2006    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes  M, 
.■\rrint.  with  amendment  (  Rept   No   91 -116  i 
Referred    to    Ine    Committee    of    the    Whole 
H.-u^e 

Mr    DOWDY    Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H  R   2218   A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  William  John 
M'lher    wltn  amendment  i  Rept    No   91-H7i 
Referred    to    tJie    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr    CAHIIX     Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR     2336     A    bill    tor    the    relief    of    Adela 
Durda,   with  amendment   i  Rept    No   91-118) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  MESKILL  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  2552  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  An^lrault,  with  amendment  i  Rept 
No  91  119 1  Referred  to  the  Commltiee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  RODINO  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  JLKO  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  In  Sook, 
with  amendment  i  Rept  No  91-12(M  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  5067  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yuk:i 
Awamura  (Rept  No  91-1211  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  DENNIS  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H  R  5133  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerlanaki,  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
91-122)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.5e 

Mr  CAHLLL  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  5134  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Schofleld  I  Rept  No  91-1231  Referred 
to   the   Committee  of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  5136  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
TUson  Weed  i  Rept  No  91  124).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whjie  House. 

Mr  DOWDY  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  6607  A  bill  to  confer  US  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c  Klaus  Josef  Strauss 
I  Rept  No  91-1261  Referred  lo  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv H  R  7160  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No 
91  126)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr   .ANNUNZIO 
H  R  9404    A  bin  to  incorporate  the  It.ili.ui 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Sta-e- 
Inc  .   to  the  C  immlttee  on  the  Judlclarv 

H  R  9405  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  unused  quota  numbers,  to  i:;p 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     ANNUNZIO    i  for    himself     Mr 
Dent     Mr     Danieis    of    New    Jer.-<v 
Mr      OoN/ALEz.      Mr      Hanna,     .Mr 
Hamuton     Mr     Friedei.,    Mr     V.amk 
.Mr    RostNTUM    Mr    Podem    Mr   .\n- 
OEKSON   of  Tennessee,   Mr    Millkr    i; 
California     Mr     DAcnAHio     .vir     Rcs- 
tenkow;.k:.     !Ar      Klk/ynski      Mr 
BiAGGi,    Mr     FiNDi-EY,    Mr     Bingham 
Mr    SniPi,tv    Mr    Gray    M;     Barri  rr 
Mr    Mil  HI  I    Mr   Ml.-.isH.  Mr   Giai.mi, 
..nd  Mr   Co.nte  )  : 
H  R  iHO-j    A  bill  t-j  provide  that  the  nucle.ii 
acrelerator    to    be    constrticted    at     We.n. n 
111  ,  shall  be  named  the    Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
.Accelerator  "  m   memory  of  the  late  Dr.  En- 
rico Fermi,  to  the  J<jmt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By  Mr   BERRY 
H  R  9407    .A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-coirrol 
system   ^n\   the   importation  of   certain  meat 
and    meat    products,     to    the    Commltt?e   on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BLACKBURN 
H  R  9408  .\  bill  'o  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code  to  equalize  the  retirement  i)ay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  service?  ol 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  lor 
otiier  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr   BOW: 
H  R  9409    A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  so  as  to  e;;empt  certain  private  .ur- 
crnft  entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States   and   Canada   ,it    night   or   on   Sunday 
or  a  holiday  from  provisions  requiring  p:iv. 
ment  to  the  United  stales  tor  overtime  -erv- 
ices  of  customs  officers  ,ind  employees:  "o  'he 
Committee  on  Wuvs  and  Means 
By  Mr  CAHILL 
HR  9410    \  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with   the   State   and   local   governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  uid 
Means 

By  Mr  CELLER 
HR  9411    A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
Stales  Code,  section  753(e).  to  eliminate  ;he 
maximum    and    minimum    limitations    i^pcm 
■^ne  annu.U  salary  ni   repur'ers.    lo  the  C.<in- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  CORMAN 
H  R  9412    A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pi'k- 
aging  and  Labeling  Act:    to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  .md   Foreign   Commerce 

HR  9413  .\  bill  lo  provide  increased  an- 
niuties  under  the  Civu  service  Reilrcnient 
Art:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  .ind 
Civil  Service. 

HR  9414.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  provide  an  established  wurk- 
week.  a  new  syjiern  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  postal  held  service  employees,  .md 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR  9415  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  lo  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR  9416  A  hill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  C  ae. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  tor 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfPre  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  DINGELL 
HR  9417  .\  bill  to  provide  protection  :or 
the  fish  resources  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding the  freshwater  and  marine  fish  cul' 
tural  Industries  against  the  introduction  .ind 
dissemination  of  diseases  of  fi.'h  ind  shell- 
tl:>h,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Caminlt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
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By  Mr    DUUSKI: 
H  R  9418,  A  bill   to  amend   the  Immlgra- 
[lon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9419  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R.  9420    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  leasing  of 
submerged   lands   under   the   Santa  Barbara 
Cliannel.     Calif  .     for    exploration,    develop- 
ment, and  removal   of  minerals,  and  to  re- 
scind all  such  existing  mineral  leases;  to  the 
C  'mmlttee   on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   EILBBRG: 
H  R  9421    A    bill    to   amend   the   Immlgra- 
•1   n  .aid  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
p  ses;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   FASCELL 
H  R.  9422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Sates  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
-cene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
P^.^es;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    FISHER: 
H  R  9423    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  valu- 
.,"..in    of    a    decedent's   Interest   in   a   closely 
I'.iia  business  for  estate  lax  purposes;  to  the 
C  nimitlee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   FOREMAN: 
HR.  9424    A   bill   to  declare   that  certain 
fiderally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo 
I'l  Laguna;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.-ular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr  FOUNTAIN: 
H  R  9425  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
tl.e  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhi- 
bition of  movies  or  other  presentations  harm- 
:\.i  to  such  persons:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji.dlciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9426.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
n:  hapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
oilier  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
0:tice  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  9427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
.■states  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
■;  II  of  average  pay  for  retirement  purposes 
ai.d  the  computation  of  retirement  annuities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pi  St  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'lce. 

By  Mr  PREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  White- 
iiiRST.  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Wold,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr   Weicker.  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

H  R.  9428  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C -inmlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  PRIEDEL  (by  request)  ; 
H  R  9429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
P  .ver  Act  to  further  promote  the  provision 
-:  reliable,  abundant,  and  economical  elec- 
tric power  supply  by  intergovernmental  co- 
operation and  strengthening  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  coordination  of  electric  utility  sys- 
tems and  encouraging  the  installation  and 
•i.-c  of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
■.v;'h  due  regard  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
:.  lucement  of  the  envlroiunent  and  conserva- 
•:  n  of  scenic,  historic,  recreational,  and  other 
n.itural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
•!;p  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
('   ir.mprce. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R  9430  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.■^'  '.al  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
.  •:ditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
^■is  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
•h<reunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M»:tns 

By  Mr   GRAY: 

HR     9431     A    bill    limiting    the    use    for 

<;•  n-.onsiration    purposes    of    any    federally 

.(■d  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

requinnK  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other 

Ijtirnoses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  GUDE : 
H.R.  9432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN  : 
HR.  9433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facUilles  and 
other-wise  to  facnitate  the  modernization  and 
improvement  of  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY 
H.R.  9434.  A  bill  lo  provide  a  uniform  al- 
lowance tor  certain  motor  \ehicJe  mainte- 
nance employees  in  the  postal  held  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  P:5st  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  9435.    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    re- 
newal  and   extension   of   certain   sectlon.s   of 
the  Appalachian   Regional  Development   Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY : 
H.R.  9436.  A  bill  Lo  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner  of    Education    to   make    grants   to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special   educational   programs   and   activities 
concerning   the   use  of   drugs   and   for  other 
related  educational  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9437.    A    bill    to    establish    the    Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs,  and   for   other   purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  9438.  A   biU   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  lor  any  individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;   :o   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  9439.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Comm^slon 
on  Government  Procurement;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Op>erations. 

H.R.  9440.  A  bill  to  increase  to  6  percent 
per  annum  the  maximum  interest  rate  pay- 
able on  U.S.  savings  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  9441.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  water  service  to  excess  iands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  9442.   A   bill    to   provide   for   the   con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  In  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  9443.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Interstate 
Commerce    Act    to   authorize    reduced    fares 
for  persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of  age: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  9444.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  committing  a  third  or  sub- 
sequent violent  crime  in  the  Dlstric*  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9445.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  certain  per- 
mittees where  permits  for  summer  or  recrea- 
tion-type residences  on  national  forest  lands 
are  terminated  and  not  renewed,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R    9446.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  US.  Highway  No. 
52  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  part  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 


fense Highways;  lo  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr    LEGGETT: 
H  R    9447    A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  .'\cl  so  as  to  llber.illze  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   McCLURE: 
H  R    9448.  A  hill  to  prohibit  tlie  manufac- 
ture  or   importation   of   coin   replicas    unless 
such    replicas    arc    mr'nufacturod   m    accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of   Commerce,   and   for  other  purpc).ses; 
to    the    Cornniiltee    on    Banking    and  .Cur- 
rency 

H  R.  9449    A  bill  to  iirohlblt  the  alteration 
of  coins  in  u.'e  and  circulation  for  any  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   MILLER  ol  Ohio- 
HR    9450.   A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of   the 
Social   Security  Act   to  increase   the  amount 
of    outside    •^arnmps    permitted    without   de- 
ductions   from    lj?ner.ts    thereunder:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    MILLS: 
H  U  9151    A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank   Holding  Company  Act  of   1969, 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  9452    A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  cotintrles  in  which  indi- 
viduals   are    receiving    training   as    members 
of   the  so-called   Palestine  Liberation   .^rmy; 
to   the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr    OHARA : 
H.R.    9453     A    bill    to   amend    the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act   to  .secure   to  physically 
handicapped   workers  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,   and   for  other   purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latxjr 
By  Mr    OLSEN: 
H.R- 9454.  A  bill  to  amend   'itle  II  of   the 
Social    Security   Act    so   ;«    to    liberalize    the 
conditions  go\  crnlne;  eligibility  of  blind  p?r- 
sons  to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:   to  the  Commitlee  on  Ways  und 
Means, 

By  Mr,  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  9455.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  renortlng 
requirement  and  establish  additional  incoaie 
exclusions  relating  to  pension  ior  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of  vet- 
erans, to  lit)era!ize  the  oath  reqtiirement  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans,  .aid  for  other 
purpKJses:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs, 

By  Mr,  PEPPER: 
HR,  9456.  A  bill  to  increase  the  eflective- 
ness   of   certain    student    loaji    programs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

H.R.  9457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  for  income  tax  purposes  certain  spe- 
cial assessments  and  other  charges  made 
against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  such  j)roperty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  9458.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  C'Xle.  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  9459,   -A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
omplovee-inanagemer.t  relations  in  the  post- 
al   service,    and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.   i'460.   A   bill    to   amend    tine    Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   to   provide   that   tax- 
exempt  orcanizations  which  voluntarily  en- 
gage   m    litigation    for    the    benefit    of    third 
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parties   or  commit  other  prohibited  acta  shall 
;n««   their  exemption   from   tax.    t-:i  the  Com- 
mittee on   Ways  and   Means 
By  Mr    RIEOLE 
H  R     9461     A    bii:    to   establish    a   National 
Economic    Conversion    Commlsalon.    and    for 
other  purposes,   to  rhe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Pirel(?n  Commerce 
By  Mr   ROBERTS 
HR    '3462    A  blli   u>  pr^.lde  r  .r  -.he  esUb- 
llshment    of    a    national     -enierery     at     Port 
Wa-shlngton,  Md     and  f  t    itner  pirpx'ses.   to 
the    Committee    on    Veterans     Affairs 
By  Mr    HUPPE 
H  R    94«3    A   bill    to  amend   chapter  44   o! 
title   18    United  states  Code    to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  reyuiatlon  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9464  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs 
By  Mr  SANDMAN 
H  R  a465  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  tor  the  mailing  by  air 
at  no  cost  to  the  sender,  under  a  regulated 
mailing  coupon  system  of  certain  parcels  to 
members  of  the  LT  S  Armed  Forces  In  certain 
overskas  areas,  and  for  other  purpooes;  to  the 
ComihTftee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Clvi;  Service 

H  R  9466  A  blli  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  "he  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
flts  may  be  paid  thereunder  'o  an  individual 
on  account  of  posthoapital  extended  care 
services,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  9467  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is  en- 
titled thereunder  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    SHIPLEY 
HR  9468    A   bii;   to   provide   for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service    and   for  other  ptirposes.    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H  R  9469  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  'f  duty  on  whole  skjna  of  mink,  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr  SLACK 
HR  9470  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
tr'-ist  :aw3  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  STAFFORD 
HR  9471  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  i)n  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr  STEED 
H  R  9472  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  m  small  business  by  al- 
lowing a  deduction,  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   STUBBLEFIELD 
H  R  9473    A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commlsalon    on    Libraries    and    Information 
Science,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  l^bor 

By  Mr  TEAOCE  f  California 
H  H  9474  A  bill  l'>  imend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ti.i  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  fur  any  Individ- 
ual who  IS  blind  .»nd  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the   Committee  on   Ways  and   Means 

By    Mr     TEAOUE    of    California     i  for 

himself  and  Mr  T.\lcotti 

H  R  9475    A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 

the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating  to  the 

furnishing  of  water  service   to  excess   lands; 


to    the    Committee   on    Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas 
H  R  9476    A  bill   to  Increase   the  availabil- 
ity   of   guaranteed    home    loan    financing    for 
veterans  and   to  Increase  the  Income  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund,    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    ULLMAN 
H  R  9477    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition   of    Judgment    funds    of    the    Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation,   to    the   Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   VANDER  JAOT 
H  R  9478   A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural  pro- 
duction, to  provide  a  transitional  program  for 
farmers,  and  for  other  purjxjses.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   VANIK 
H  R  9479    A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform,    to  the  Com- 
mittee i:in  Ways  .ind  Means 
By  Mr    W'HAl.LEY 
H  R  9480    A  bin  to  amend  title  23,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  mileage 
to    permit    needed    adiustinents    m    the    Na- 
tional    System    of     Interst-ite    and     Defense 
Highways,     to     the     Committee     on     Public 
Work.s 

By  Mr  WHITEHURST 
H  R  9481  A  bill  clarifying  the  Intent  of 
title  II  of  thp  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  .IS  pertains  to  oper:ttlon.s 
vital  to  Vietnam  support,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PEPPER 
H  R  9482  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  con- 
Mplld.ite  the  major  civilian  marine  functions 
of  the  Federal  Ooveriiment  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Oceano- 
ifraphlc  Services  to  enunciate  national  poli- 
cies pertinent  to  the  maritime  and  marine 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
expanded  exploration  of  marine  environs  and 
the  use  of  marine  resources,  to  revitalize  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine,  to  develop 
port,  harbor  and  estuarlne  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

H  R  9483  A  bill  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare, to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  RUPPE 
H  R  9484  A  bill  tii  provide  the  same  pref- 
erence fur  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  as 
for  other  veterans  for  certain  Farmers  Home 
Administration  financial  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON 
H  R  9485  A  bill  'o  remove  the  SlO.OOO  limit 
on  deposits  under  section  1035  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  in  the  case  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  Ls  a  prisoner 
of  war.  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R  9486  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  a  pri- 
soner of  war  missing  in  action,  or  m  a  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict:  to 
the  Committee  on   Armed  Services 

HR  9487  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Slates  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  miss- 
ing In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   ANDREWS  of  North  Dalcota 
H  J   Res  588   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative   to  equal  rights   for  men   and 
women,  to  the  Ci>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MILLER  of  California  .for  him- 
self ,i:id  Mr   Daddarioj 
HJ  Res  589     Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the 


support  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  well  as  other  persons  and  organization.*, 
both  public  and  private,  for  the  iniernailo.'n; 
biological  program,  to  the  Committee  on  Fn.'. 
elgn  Affairs 

By  Mr   HUNT 
HJ  Res  590    Joint    resolution    to    dechire 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   Its   territorial   sea;    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  LUKENS 
H  J  Res  591  Joint  resolution  proposing  ,n 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UtiitKl 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  um 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    RANDALL 
H  J   Res  592    Joint  resolution  proposing   ,;, 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuiicd 
Suites   relative   to  equal   rights  for  nipii   .nt; 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci.ir', 
Bv  Mr   ST  ONGE 
H  J   Res  593    Joint  resolution  proposiui^  .u. 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Umt.-d 
States  U)  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  .^li  ,,. 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  per     Il^ 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   STEED    ' 
H  J  Res  594    Joint  resolution  propo.situ;  .in 
amendment  to  the  Contltutlon  of  the  United 
Stales  relative  to  equal  rlijhts  for  nicn  an,; 
women;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi<:.,rv 
By  Mr  TAPT 
H  J  Res  595    Joint  resolution  proposlne  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  .md 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  WOLFF 
HJ  Res  596    Joint   resolution   authoriziiit- 
the   President    to   proclaim    the   period   April 
21    through    April    26.    1969.    as     ■School    Bu,- 
Safety  Week  ".   to  the  Committee  on  the  .'u- 
dlciary 

H  J  Res  597  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  t<;)  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stiites  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  makme 
of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  WYMAN: 
H  J  Res  598  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H  J  Res  599    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for   the  establishment  of  a  fitting  memorial 
In  the  Nations  Capital  to  the  American  space 
program  and  to  the  brave  and  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  carry  It  forward;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
By  Mr   BOW 
H  Con   Res   182.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee I  in  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   CELLER 
H  Con  Res  183    Concurrent   resolution  to 
provide   for  the  printing  of   1.000  addltlon.il 
copies  of  scho<.)l  prayer  hearings;  to  the  Coir.- 
mlttee  un  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   OTTINGER 
H  Res    !38    Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of   the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  STAFFORD  i  for  himself  and 
Mr  Pollock i : 
H  Res  339  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
re.-pect  to  the  establishment  of  at  lea.-^t  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in  each 
State,  to  the  Committee  on  dovernmenl  Op- 
erations 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
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86  By  Mr  LANDGREBE:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,    relative    to    commending   Secretary 

if  Agriculture.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  for  his 
outstanding  record  of  achievement  in  the 
field  of  agriculture:  to  the  Committee  on 
.\i;rlcultiire 

87  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idiiho.  realtive  to  enactment  of  necessary 
legislation  to  appropriate  full  authorization 
lor  financing  coo{>erallve  fire  control:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

88  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
St  ite  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  members  of  the  Colvllle  Indian  Res- 
erv.ulon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

89  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
.stite  of  Indiana,  relative  to  changing  the 
method  of  Judicial  review  of  convictions  un- 
der State  laws  concerning  obscenity  and 
pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

90  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
S-ate  of  Washington,  relative  to  extension  of 
navigation  on  the  upper  Columbia  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

91  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  locating  a  new 
national  cemetery  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

92  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to 
.imendlng  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
lor  Federal  payment  of  the  cost  of  welfare 
benefits  paid  to  persons  who  do  not  meet 
State-imposed  residency  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  9488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Ruth 
Brunner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  9489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Mane 
Parada  and  Oscar  Nelson  Parada;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  9490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dapen 
Liang,  his  wife.  Alice  Tsal-hunk  Y.  Liang. 
and  their  children.  Gladstone  C.  K  Liang. 
Nancy  C.  C.  Liang.  Dora  C.  P.  Liang.  Mary  C. 
M.  Liang,  and  John  C.  P  Liang;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9491,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
George  Perelra,  his  wife,  Winifred  Caroline 
Perelra,  and  their  children,  Joseph  Maurice. 
Anthony  Francis,  Bevery  Ann  Maria.  Na- 
thaniel Francis,  Joachim  Boniface,  and 
Thomas  James  Perelra;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUL.'.KI    i  by  request  I  : 

H.R.  9492.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Dr  He- 
lena V.  Strandstrom;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 

H.R.  9493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.s   Olga 
Castro;    to  the  Commltt  e  on  tht  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Blackwood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gwendo- 
lyn Bowman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ion 

H  R  9496,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenlo 
Martinez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY' 

H  R  9497  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ele- 
anor D  Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PEPPER: 

H  R  9498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
G  Balart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   RY'AN: 

H  R  9499,  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Jiianlta 
Cecile  Sawyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  9500    A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Michael 
Walthe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

H  R,  9501  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
.'\rrastio  Esponda:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H  R.  9502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Digna 
Espartero  Angeles:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Su.sca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  WEICKER: 

HR.  9504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Walsh:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  lule  XXII, 
82.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative 
to  a  Federal  tax-sharing  program,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Byelorussians  are  one  of  the  little-known 
Slavic  peoples  whose  homeland  in  the 
northwest  of  Russia  and  east  of  Poland 
has  been  part  of  the  Russian  empire  for 
centuries.  These  sturdy  people,  never  nu- 
merous or  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
their  more  powerful  foes,  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  Russians.  For  many  cen- 
turies they  endured  all  sorts  of  hard- 
ships under  the  czarist  regime,  and  when 
that  regime  was  no  more,  in  1918  they 
attained  their  goal  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

On  March  25  of  that  year.  Byelorus- 
sian leaders  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  and  founded  the  Byelorus- 
sian Republic.  They  formed  their  own 
democratic  government,  began  rebuild- 
ing their  war-torn  country  and  were  do- 
ing their  best  to  reconstruct  the  shat- 
tered fabric  of  their  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  Unhappily,  however,  they 
were  faced  from  the  beginning  by  nu- 
merous insurmountable  difficulties,  and 
the  defenses  of  the  country  were  totally 
inadequate.  Soon  the  coimtry  became  an 
easy  prey  for  the  Red  Army  of  Commu- 
nist Russia.  Late  in  1918,  the  Byelorus- 
sion  people  were  robbed  of  their  richly 
deserved,  but  short-lived,  freedom. 


Since  then,  the  Byelorussian  people 
have  been  suffering  under  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  But  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  independence  has  never 
deserted  them,  and  they  still  cling  to 
the  hope  that  someday  they  will  once 
again — and  this  time  permanently — at- 
tain their  national  goal.  On  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day  we  all  pray  that  their  just  cause  will 
prevail  against  the  forces  of  tyranny,  and 
that  they  will  attain  that  freedom. 

Correspondence  recognizing  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  Day  follows : 
Byelorussian- American 

Association.  Inc.. 
Jamaica.  N.Y.,  February  18.  1969. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Mttrphy, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Murphy:  On  March  25. 
1918,  the  Byelorussian  people  proclaimed 
their  Independence.  On  that  date  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  born.  In 
spite  of  all  the  sacrifices,  the  young  state  was 
unable  to  preserve  its  independence  against 
the  onslaught  of  overwhelming  Bolshevik 
forces. 

The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
which  was  created  In  its  place  is  nothing  but 
an  administrative  arm  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment and  does  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

This  Is  why  March  25th  Is  being  celebrated 
by  Byelorussians  throughout  the  Free  World 
as  a  symbol  of  their  national  aspirations. 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  will  also 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  this  year, 
which  marks  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the 
struggle  of  Byelorussian  people  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  moral  support 
of  the  nations  enslaved  by  Russian  Commu- 


nism, among  them  the  Byelorussian  n.-itlon 
This  is  why  we  ask  you  as  a  United  States 
Congressman,  to  make  this  year  a  statement 
from  the  House  floor  In  defense  of  the  na- 
tional and  political  rights  of  the  Byelorussian 
people 

Speeches  m  the  halls  of  Congress  give 
strength  and  hope  to  the  Byelorussian  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  encourage  them 
in  their  spiritual  resistance  against  Com- 
munist slavery. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Vlad  KrRYLLO, 
National  Prryidrnf 

United  Byeloru-ssian-American 

commemoratrve  committee. 
Keu:  Gardens.  N  V    March  7.  1969. 
Hon,  William  T.  Mvrphy. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  day  of  March  25.  1969  will 
mark  the  anniversary  of  great  Importance  for 
American  citizens  of  Byelorussian  origin  On 
this  day  Byelorussians  everywhere  in  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  will  celebrate 
the  51st  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic 

In  Byelorussia,  however,  this  national  cele- 
bration IS  not  permitted.  This  year,  instead, 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  the  Byelorussian  SSR. 

The  Byelorussian  SSR  is  not  a  sovereign 
state.  Soviet  Russia  turned  Byelorussia  into 
its  own  colony  by  military  conquest  .At  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War.  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  disintegrating.  All  the  non- 
Russian  nations  liberated  and  restored  them- 
selves as  free,  independent  and  sovereign 
countries.  The  Byelorussian  constituent 
body — the  First  All-Byelorussian  Congress — 
assembled  on  December  17.  1917  m  Mlensk. 
the  capital  of  Byelorussia.  It  was  composed  of 
1.872  freely  elected  delegates  from  all  areas 
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of  Byelorusaia  melr  first  taak  was  to  t»Jce 
the  necessary  :.tfp8  for  establishing  an  in- 
dependent Byelorussian  Republic  Since  par- 
ticipating cf)mmunl»t  delegates  were  of  a 
small  nainr.rlty  they  were  unable  to  change 
thir  trend  Theref  Te  *n  armed  force  dis- 
patched by  the  Bolahevlk-Russlan  govern- 
ment overran  and  dispersed  the  Congress 
Immediately  following  this  acUon  however 
Congress  met  and  chose  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil which,  on  March  23  1918.  proclaimed  the 
independence  r.f  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  The  elected  Byelorussian  govern- 
ment acted  vigorously  on  the  diplomatic 
arena  and  organized  armed  forces  which 
fought  for  national  independence 

The  Soviet  Russian  government,  in  oppo- 
sition M  the  Byelorussian  D»mocraric  Repub- 
lic, decided  to  create  flcTUlous  statehood  for 
Byelorussian  people  In  Moscow  In  November 
1918  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Communist  P;irty  Bolsheviltsi  passed  a  res- 
olution establishing  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  The  candidates  for  the 
government  of  BSaR  were  selected  m  Moscow 
and  dispatched  to  Byelorussia  In  Connec'lon 
with  the  departure  of  those  candidates  from 
Moscow  on  December  29  1918  Stalin  sent  a 
telegram  to  Myasnllcoff  a  Russian  ruler  In 
Bvelohissla  which  read  as  follows  The 
ByeloMssian  are  departing  for  Smalensk  to- 
d  ly  They  are  carrying  a  manifesto  The  Cen- 
t.'i:  Committee  of  the  Partv  and  Lenin  Is 
A.-iKir.y;  to  have  them  accepted  as  younger 
brotr.ers.  who  as  yet  may  be  without  experi- 
ence but  who  are  ready  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  Party  and  Soviet  work" 

In  the  city  of  Smalensk  on  December  10. 
and  31.  1918.  the  sixth  north-western  prov- 
incial conference  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  i  BclshevUsi  took  place  This  confer- 
ence consisting  of  Russians  and  mternn- 
tlonallsts.  named  itself  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Communist  Party  i  Bolshevllts  i 
Lif  Byeloniasia  There  were  participating  163 
delegates  with  voting  rights  and  25  dele- 
gates with  consulting  right  This  meeting 
sent  a  greeting  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  Bolsheviks  l 
in  Mijscow  which  also  contained  this  state- 
ment B>  proclaiming  the  establlahment  of 
the  Communist  Party  i  Bolsheviks  i  of  Byelo- 
pjssla  the  conference  confirms  Its  uninter- 
rupted Ideological  tactical  and  organiza- 
tional connection  with  the  Russian  Commu- 
niat  Party  which  was  created  during  many 
years  of  common  activity  The  conference 
f'lrther  cunttrms  that  In  the  future  the  com- 
mur.lsts  of  Byelorussia  will  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Rus- 
.sUn  Communist  Party  -Bolshevlkai  and 
consider  it  is  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Party  ■ 

On  December  31  1918  the  conference  ap- 
proved the  provisional  revolutlonxiry  work- 
ers and  peftsants'  government  for  Byelorus- 
sia'.  which  had  been  prevlt>usly  appointed 
m  Moscow  and  which  consisted  of  commu- 
nists only  As  a  matter  of  ethnic  formality 
two        Bvetomsslans  Zhylunovlch        «nd 

Charvlak'iu.  were  added  to  this  government 
The  leading  part  ■:!  this  government  how- 
ever was  composed  of  non-Byeloru.<5slans  On 
January  I.  1919  this  government  :tnnounced 
a  manifesto  which  had  been  prepared  ear- 
lier in  M  «sccw  This  date  and  this  act  are 
considered  the  foundation  for  the  Byelo- 
russian SSR 

On  Febriiarv  2  1919  the  first  assembly  of 
Soviets  of  BSSR  convened  in  Mlensk  It  was 
composed  of  230  delegates,  of  which  number 
213  were  communists  and  17  sympathizers 
The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Russian  gov- 
ernment. Sverdloff  had  announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  All-Russlan  Central  Executive 
Committee  which  reojgnlzed  the  Byelorus- 
sian 3SR  Answering  this  recognition,  the 
Lsseniblv  decided  to  maintain  close  federal 
connection    between    the   BSSR   and   RSFSR 

On  February  3.  1919  this  itssembiy  accepted 
a  coniiltutlon.  a  national  emblem  and  a  flag 
for  BSSR,  modeled  alter  the  Russian  SFSR 
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Created  by  Stivlet  Russian  government  in 
this  way  the  BSSR  Is  camouflaging  the  ac- 
tual colonial  status  of  Byelorussia  For  the 
entire  50  years  of  this  S<^)vlel  Russian  domi- 
nation Byelorussians,  have  been  subjected 
to  a  systematic  and  ruthless  persecution  on  a 
national  level 

This  rule  has  been  nuirked  by  economic 
exploitation,  social  oppression  muss  terror. 
p^>lltlc-ai  deportations  Imprisonment*  und 
murders  Denial  <3f  religious  freedom  to  all 
faiths  openly  continuous  A  low  standard  of 
living,  malnutrition  and  substandard  hous- 
ing are  permanent  features  of  the  Soviet  rule 
The  end  result  Is  that  during  this  period 
Byelorussian  nation  has  lost  over  six  million 
of  her  population 

At  this  time  Byelorussians  In  the  BSSR  do 
not  have  any  p>o8slblllty  to  defend  tiieir  own 
national  Interests  Therefore,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  you  for  support  of  the  alms  of 
the  Byelorussian  nation  for  liberation  from 
the  horrors  experienced  during  these  past  30 
years,  of  Soviet  Russian  ■K'cupatlon  .ind  for 
restoration  of  an  independent  Byeiorussliin 
State 

Very  -espectlully  yours. 

Michael  Bachak. 

CUatrman. 


March  25,  19(>i) 


INCREASED      E'    BOND    RATE    SEEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

■  r   II  i,iNois 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsdav   March  25    1969 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruiir>'  18  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H  R  7013,  providinK  for  an  increase  to  5 
percent  in  the  interest  rate  for  US.  sav- 
InKS  bonds  and  now  that  we  have  3 
consecutive  months  in  which  there  were 
more  bonds  cashed  in  than  were  pur- 
chased, I  feel  that  .somethinK  .should  be 
done  immediately  to  increase  the  incen- 
tives for  savers  to  purchiuse  these  bonds. 

An  article  by  Mr  Jo.seph  R  rflevin  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washiimton  Post  edition 
of  Sunday.  March  23  1969.  discus.ses  this 
matter  and  I  include  the  article  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

Increased     E"  Bond  Rate  Seen     Meagex 
Yield  .\.noers  Savers 

I  By   Joseph    R    Slevlni 

Sa\lngs  bond  buvers  want  a  more  generous 
Interest  rate  return  and  the  .Administration 
Intends  t(3  give  It  to  them 

Dissatisfied  investors  are  sending  a  stream 
of  bitter  complaints  to  the  White  House. 
Congress,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
They  are  making  it  clear  that  they  think  the 
4 '4  per  cent  "E"  bond  return  Is  stingy  and 
should  be  increased 

"Being  a  good  citizen,  I  put  my  life  sav- 
ing m  G<ivernnient  'E'  bonds  '  an  older  wom- 
an recently  wrote  Sei-retarv  ■>f  the  Treasury 
David  Kennedy  However  now  that  I  am  re- 
tired I  feel  that  I  have  done  myself  a  great 
Injustice  by  doing  so  I  do  think  some  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  older  folks,  who 
Invested  their  savings  with  the  Oovernmenl 
We  retired  people  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
purchasing  power  with  Inflation  on  the 
rampage  " 

\  retired  cripple  advised  Kennedy  the  oth- 
er day  that  he  had  sold  Ins  savings  bonds  and 
put  his  money  In  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
ti'.-nr.  that  pay  '1  pvr  cent  Another  man  com- 
plained mat  inflation  has  halved  the  value 
of  his  bonds  and  warned  that  he  will  cash 
them  in  unless  tiie  Treasury  lncrea-.cs  the 
rate  T  am  at  the  edge  of  the  cllfT.  ready  to 
leap."   he  declared 

President  Nlxou  will  ask  Congress  to  au- 
thorize  ix   higher   rate  as  soon   as   the  law- 


makers complete  action  on  a  controven-lj) 
debt  limit  bill  that  passed  the  House  '.'i 
Wednesday  .Administration  plans  call  :..r 
urging  Congress  to  repeal  the  .•statutory  4  ^ 
per  cent  celling  both  on  savings  bonds  and 
on  marketable  bonds 

The  best  reason  for  Incre.islng  the  savliit;.s 
bond  rate  Is  that  small  savers  are  not  be!n< 
treated  fairly  by  their  Government  The  4'^ 
per  cent  rate  not  only  Is  below  the  5  per  cent 
return  that  an  Investor  can  get  from  m.mv 
thrift  Institutions  but  it  i.-  even  tunhpr 
below  the  return  of  more  than  6  per  rem 
that  the  Treasury  pay.s  to  sell  billions  of  d.  :- 
lars  of  notes  and  other  .securities  to  proic;,- 
slonal  Investors  Most  .savliif^s  bond  buyer.s 
.iie  financially  unst)phlstlcated  people  Tliey 
trust  the  Government  to  irne  them  a  fair 
shake  and   their  confidence  is  belnt;  abused 

The  saving.s  bond  program  will  start  to 
come  apart  at  the  seams  if  the  interest  rate 
i.s  not  increased  The  Treasury  will  find  it 
harder  to  sell  new  bonds  and  cash-ln.=i  of  out- 
standing bonds  will  rise  rapidly 

Millions  of  .Americans  now  hold  852  billion 
of  .savings  bonds  While  sales  and  reden.ji- 
tlons  are  sllghtlv  less  .satisfactory  than  tiny 
were,  offlclais  believe  the  erosion  can  tje 
halted  If  the  4I4  per  cent  rate  Is  lncrea>pd 
soon. 

The  Government  has  boosted  the  rate  :;\e 
times  since  the  savings  bond  program  A.ts 
started  m  1941  .An  E"  bond  originally  p.ild 
2  9  per  .:-ent  The  most  recent  change  i-.tine 
last  year  when  the  rate  was  lifted  from  4  !5 
per  cent  to  4  25  per  cent  .Ai;  savings  boiid 
owners  get  the  benefit  of  .1  rate  increase  :rr 
It  applies  to  outstanding  bonds  as  well  ,i.s  -o 
new  purchases 

Thrift  institutions,  such  as  savings  .-:iid 
loan  associations,  look  on  ..avings  bond.s  .is 
competitors  and  can  be  expected  to  try  '.o 
limit  "he  size  of  the  coming  increase  Saviiii^ 
bond  holders  -should  get  at  least  5  per  cent 
but  that  IS  a  higher  return  than  the  heads 
of  many  thrift  institutions  v.-ould  like  to  .see 
the  Government  pay 

Nixon  and  Kennedy  may  find  that  they 
can  give  savings  bond  holders  a  fair  return 
only  at  the  price  of  a  bitter  row  with  the 
well   organized   thrift   Institutions. 


INCREASING    THE   NATIONAL   DEBT 
CEILING 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    .VORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  GALIFIANAKIS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  H.R.  8508.  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  ceilins;s 
to  S365  billion  and  $377  billion  respec- 
tively 

This  bill  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority — 313-93.  because  the 
ConKiess  really  had  no  other  choice  Nut 
to  have  approved  it  would  have  bt'-i 
denying  the  Government  the  funds  to 
pay  its  obllKations  Oblinalions.  inci- 
dentally, which  had  previously  been  ap- 
proved by  this  very  body. 

I  voted  for  this  bill  because  it  would 
have  been  irresponsible  not  to  have  done 
so  When  this  Concress  approves  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  and  appropM- 
ates  fund;  therefor,  if  it  then  lofuse.s  to 
honor  these  commitments  by  not  votuie 
for  the  necessary  increase  in  the  debt 
limit,  such  action  cannot  be  described  as 
other  than  irre.sponsible 

Such  a  situation  would  be  analogous  'o 
giving  the  Government  a  credit  card  and 
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then  refusing  to  pay  the  bills  resulting 
from  the  charge  account. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  approve 
of  the  debt  ceiling  device.  Quite  the  con- 
trary I  rather  resent  being  forced  Into  a 
position  of  voting  for  a  procedure  which 
I  think  is  basically  wrong  in  order  to  be 
voting  responsibly.  But  when  a  nation  in- 
curs debts  it  is  obligated  to  pay  them. 
What  we  should  do  instead  Is  to  cut  down 
on  the  debts. 

Attempting  to  control  expenditure  of 
public  funds  by  manipulating  the  debt 
ceiling  is  deceptive,  fictional,  and  ex- 
tremely misleading  to  the  public.  The 
only  true  and  effective  means  of  fiscal 
control  is  to  control  the  congressional  ap- 
proval of  programs,  expenditures  and, 
most  importantly,  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
IS  the  last  time  Congress  will  ever  be 
asked  to  approve  this  inappropriate 
means  of  fiscal  control. 


ELECTRONIC     GADGETRY     A    BAR- 
GAIN—EVEN AT  $1,000  A  POUND 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
in  ton  Post  casting  serious  reflections  on 
the  capability,  efficiency,  and  perhaps 
e\vn  the  probity  of  the  American  areo- 
sp.ice  industry.  This  article  was  com- 
m'.  ntcd  on  in  the  January  29  issue  of  the 
authoritative  Aerospace  Daily  which 
seriously  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
Richard  A.  Stubbing  study  on  which  the 
Washington  Post  article  was  based.  I  in- 
.seitcd  the  Aerospace  Daily  article  in  the 
Rkord  on  February  18  noting  at  that 
v.mv  that  I  did  not  intend  to  become  an 
apologist  for  the  areospace  industry,  or 
indeed  for  any  other  segment  of  our  in- 
dustrial structure,  but  indicating  that  I 
lelt  that  both  accuiacy  and  fairplay  dic- 
tatid  that  any  illumination  of  the  true 
!acts  with  respect  to  our  aerospace  in- 
d'jstry  should  be  presented  as  a  matter 
ot  open  record. 

In  continuance  of  my  original  inten- 
tions in  this  respect.  I  wish  to  draw  the 
aittntion  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
tin-  public  to  another  article  on  this  sub- 
jpc"..  this  one  appearing  in  the  March  18, 
19t.9.  issue  of  the  Washington  Star.  It 
IS  written  by  Mr.  Orr  Kelly  who,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Stubbing  report,  states 
that: 

A  new  m>th  Is  In  the  process  of  being 
cr;  -.led 

the  myth,  in  its  simplest  form.  Is  that 
m  ■  (i(  the  newest,  most  complicated  gad- 
KeTv  being  turned  out  by  this  country's 
ia'j.r.itorles  and   factories  is  a  lot  of  Junk. 

Mr.  S.oeakcr.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
t:.  PiEcoRD  at  this  point  Mr.  Kelly's  arti- 
cle vliich  does  much  to  dispel  the  myth 
letirred  to  and,  further,  explains  and 
describes  some  of  the  true  achievements 
of  the  aerospace  industry: 

'i-.VK  ■  Myth  on  Electronic  Gadgetry 
(By  Orr  Kelly i 

A  new  myth  Is  In  the  procesB  of  being 
(Tiated. 
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The  myth.  In  Its  simplest  form,  is  that 
most  of  the  newest,  most  complicated  gadg- 
etry  being  turned  out  by  this  country's  lab- 
oratories and  factories  is  a  lot  of  junk. 

The  myth  got  its  stan  with  publication. 
earlier  this  year,  of  a  report  on  a  study 
done  by  Richard  A.  Stubbing,  a  budget  ana- 
lyst for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — and.  ac- 
cording to  those  who  worked  with  him.  one 
of  the  best. 

While  on  leave  from  his  government  post 
last  year  for  studies  at  Princeton  UnUersity. 
Stubbing  wrote  a  paper  for  a  cl.iss  m  ;  ys- 
tems  analysis  in  which  he  tried  to  determine 
how  good  some  new  electronic  equipment  was 
by  comparing  the  time  and  work  belore 
breaking  down— known  ;is  the  mean  time 
between  failures — with  the  standards  set  in 
the  original  specifications. 

He  found  that,  in  many  cases,  it  measured 
up   rather   poorly   to   the  original   goal. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  some  of  'hose 
who  read  the  report — or  read  about  it — was 
that  Stubbing  had  proved  that  the  !iewer 
electronic  equipnient  doesn't  work  ve/y  well 
and  that  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse. 

But  Stubblng's  study  really  proved  no  such 
thing  because,  for  the  limited  purjxjses  of 
his  class  rep>ort.  he  used  only  one  measure 
of  reliability  and  compared  it  with  the  ong- 
Inai  specifications. 

Another,  perhaps  better,  measure  would  be 
to  check  how  well  a  piece  of  equipment  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  designed  to  replace. 

By  this  measure,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  ne7/er  electronic  gadgetry  does 
far  more  and  operates  more  reliably  than 
what  it  has  replaced.  The  dramatic  advance 
in  capability  and  reliability  from  the  early 
Gemini  Space  Craft  to  the  Apollo  Moon  C.-alt 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  kind  or  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made. 

(The  main  question  raised  by  Stubbing  is 
whether  the  government  is  getting  Us 
money's  worth  for  some  of  the  new  equip- 
ment it  is  buying  and  there  are  many  in 
the  Pentagon  who  would  agree  with  him  that 
it  isn't.  But  this  IS  a  different  question  irom 
whether  the  equipment  itself  is  Junk  i 

The  myth  has  been  greatly  nourished  m 
recent  days  by  scientists  opposed  to  the 
Sentinel  missile  defense  system. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  former  director  of 
defense  research  and  engineering,  for  ex- 
ample, told  a  Senate  heajing  the  other  day 
that  the  system  could  prove  to  be  a  "cata- 
strophic failure"  and  other  scientists  have 
testified  that  it  can't  be  made  to  work. 

But  this  neglects  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
thing close  to  a  scientific  miracle  that  anti- 
missile technology  has  advanced  to  the  point 
that  it  Is  worth  a  serious  debate. 

The  basic  problem  Is  to  hit  a  missile  com- 
ing In  at  four  miles  a  second  with  a  de- 
fensive missile  that  can  only  get  up  to  a 
sp>eed  of  about  1  mile  a  second— hitting  a 
fast  bullet  with  a  slow  buliet  This  seem- 
ingly Impossible  problem  was  solved  nearly 
seven  years  ago. 

Next  was  the  problem  of  a  radar  set  so 
fast  and  accurate  it  could  sort  out  a  real 
warhead  from  a  cloud  of  decoys  and  debris. 
With  the  phased  array  radar,  developed  a 
few  years  later,  that  problem  began  to  come 
under  control. 

The  technology,  which  is  pretty  remark- 
able, does  work. 

But  the  debate  is  over  whether  this  tech- 
nology can  be  put  together  into  a  system 
that  works,  and  that  is  a  different  problem. 
A  missile  defense  system,  once  deployed, 
may  remain  In  place  for  years.  .\u<i  then. 
perhaps  without  warning,  it  must  work  both 
Instantly  and  perfectly. 

The  difficulty  is  Illustrated  by  comparison 
with  a  conventional  air  defense  system.  No 
one  has  ever  developed  such  a  system  that 
even  approached  20  percent  effectiveness.  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  come  close  to  that 
figure  for  even  a  short  time,  they  could 
quickly  have  broken  the  back  of  the  Amer- 
ican bombing  effort.  But  a  missile  defense 
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system  that  dropped  as  low  as  90  percent 
effectiveness  would  Indeed,  in  York's  phrase, 
be  a  "catastrophic  failure   " 

The  myth  that  most  of  our  modern  gadg- 
etry is  Junk  may  well  be  obscuring  a  much 
more  important  truth. 

Man  progressed  over  a  period  of  many  cen- 
turies from  simple,  highly  reliable  imple- 
ments of  limited  usefulness  like  the  chip- 
ping stones  and  the  club  to  complex,  highly 
useful  devices  of  limited  reliability  like  the 
vacuum  tube  radio.  Now.  he  is  beginning  to 
come  within  sight  of  the  day.  when  he  can 
build  complex,  highly  useful  devices  that 
will  also  be  very  close  to  being  perfectlj 
reliable. 

The  remaining  degree  of  unreliability  can 
be  very  frustrating,  as  anyone  knows  who 
has  found  his  battery  dead  cm  a  cold  morn- 
ing. 

But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  myth 
that  we  are  busy  building  junk  were  al- 
lowed to  flourish  and  draw  attention  away 
from  such  real  and  pressing  problems  as 
how  to  build  these  new  gadgets  most  eco- 
nomically and.  even  more  important,  what 
to  bvUld  and  how  to  use  it  most  effectively 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr,  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  over  the  question 
of  -vvhether  or  not  we  should  proceed  with 
the  deployment  of  an  an:i-bai;istic-mis- 
sile  system.  The  President  has  requested 
congressional  approval  oi  n  -.salc-uard" 
system.  I  support  him  in  this  request.  As 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  function  to  insure 
the  national  secui.ty.  He  has  decided 
that  that  .'security  requires  the  "safe- 
guard." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  an  editorial  in 
the  REcoRiJ  from  the  March  16.  New- 
Haven  Reaister.  This  editorial  was  for- 
warded on  to  me  by  former  Conares.sman 
Ellsworth  B.  Foote.  of  ;he  Third  Con- 
gressional District.  80th  Congress.  I 
commend  it  to  your  thou-hiful  consider- 
ation : 
iFrom    the    New    Haven    i  Conn  i     Register. 

Mar.  16.  1969] 
The  .\BM  Decision:  Nixon  M.-iKes  His  Move 
With  Skill 
So  It  Is  10  be  "saleguard"  iristead  o:  Sen- 
tinel "  It  is  to  protect  the  Amencm  deter- 
rent to  war  and  not  America's  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. And  it's  to  cost  i6  billion  or  $7  bil- 
lion and  not  $10  billion  as  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimators  guessed. 

In  .mnouncmg  his  awesomely  difficult  de- 
cision on  the  anti-ballistic  missile  program 
the  other  day.  President  Nixon  cleared  away 
a  lot  of  underbrush.  He  revealed  convinc- 
ingly thai  the  art  of  political  compromise  :s 
finely  developed  in  the  new  Administration, 
and  that  this  art  can  be  employed  without 
violating  national  security— at  least  for 
now— and  without  limiting  the  avenues  open 
for  the  future.  We  think  he  should  have 
solid  national  support  in  this  effort 

The  President  came  neatly  down  the  mid- 
dle between  those  who  advised  him  to  ap- 
proach Moscow  naked  with  an  olive  branch 
in  his  hand,  and  those  who  urged  him  to 
arm  to  the  teeth— without  regard  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  then  would  do  the 
same. 
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By  his  plan  to  equip  the  Mlniiteman  nUs- 
sUe  sites  with  ABM  systems  that  presumably 
will  prot«ct  them  from  enemy  missile  as- 
saults, the  President  warns  both  China  and 
Russia  that  there  can  be  no  first  strike 
against  the  United  States  without  sure  and 
deva.ttatlng  retaliation  against  the  aggres- 
sor. America  Is  not  being  left  exposed 

Yet  peace  ■  Is  the  Nixon  Administration  » 
wntchwnrd  The  President  Is  taking  pains  not 
to  provoke  hostile  response  abroad  with  any- 
thing that  appears  to  be  an  offensive  build- 
up 

There  is.  of  course.  Immense  risk  involved 
At  stake  is  the  conclusion — or  more  ac- 
curately, the  conjecture — that  the  Kremlin, 
with  a  Chinese  tiger  glowering  menacingly 
on  the  EHjft  and  a  domestic  population  yearn- 
ing for  a  plumper  consumer  economy  within. 
Is  anxious  to  minimize  Its  expense.s  and  fric- 
tions with  respect  to  the  West 

It  Is  this  combination  of  circumstances 
that  has  built  up  intense  pressure  on  the 
White  House  to  accept  the  view  that  his- 
tory Is  offering  a  rare  opportunity"  for  In- 
ternational rapport  that  should  not  be  loet. 
for   It   may   not   recur  for  a  generation 

Nixon  himself  noted  this  possibility  In  his 
Inausural  But  he  has  huge  responsibility 
lo  dl^ciwrge  as  well  as  circumstances  to  act 
upon-  circumstances  and  widely  conflicting 
shreds  of  advlca  Scientists  offer  political  ad- 
vice, politicians  offer  scientific  advice  Even 
those  who  stick  to  their  specialized  fields 
arent   In   agreement   with  each   other 

We  can't  be  sure  that  our  ABM  will  work 
when  Its  installed  In  1973 -or  that  the  Rus- 
sian missiles  won  t  Even  If  our  Mlnutemen 
are  protected  successfully  by  our  ABM's  will 
these  Mlnutemen  be  able  to  penetrate  Rus- 
sia s  defenses  and  serve  as  a  convincing  de- 
terrent^ 

Again  the  President  has  been  frank  There 
Is  no  final  answer  to  the  deterrent  problem 
at  this  time  and  there  Is  no  sure  way  to 
protect  Americas  cltles--except  by  prevent- 
ing war  All  Nixon  promises  Is  an  annual  re- 
view of  his  'modified  ■  ABM  program  weigh- 
ing up-to-date  intelligence  on  the  nature 
of  the  International  threat  the  status  of 
arnxs-control  talks  If  any  and  new  techno- 
logical developments— all  elements  on  which 
to  base  changes  or  new  decisions  as  war- 
ranted 

Congress  now  must  decide  whether  this  Is 
a  reasonable  solution,  adequate  at  this  time 
for  national  security  and  also  for  the  pros- 
pects of  securing  a  taperlng-off  of  the  cold 
war 

There  are  times,  even  In  a  democracy  where 
the  Individual  voter  Is  sovereign,  when  the 
public  has  to  let  Its  President  choose,  and 
to  place  lu  confidence  In  his  Judgment  This 
Is  such  a  time — and  Congress  we  hope,  will 
see  It  Just  that  wav 


A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ME- 
MORIAUZING  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  LOCATE 
A  VETERANS  HOSPITAL  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    .vrw     JERSEY 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
which  was  approved  by  the  senate  on 
March  10.  1969,  and  by  the  general  as- 
sembly on  March  17 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  assoclat* 
myself   with    the    resolution    and    again 
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urge  action  on  proposals  to  build  a  vet- 
erans hospital  In  the  southern  part  of  my 
State  While  I  represent  a  district  which 
Is  along  the  Hudson  River  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  need  of  veterans  in  our 
Slate  Justifies  a  third  veterans  hospital 
to  supplement  the  two  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities at  East  Orange  and  Lyons. 
The  resolution  follows 

Senate    CoNctT««ENT   fiEsoLcrnoN    45:    State 
or   New  Jeksey 

.\   concurrent  resolution   memorializing   the 

Congress  of  the   United  States  to  locate  a 

veterans   hospital   In  southern   New  Jersey 

Whereas  there  Is  only  one  Federal  Veterans 

Hospital  located  In  New  Jersey     and 

Whereas  the  general  population  as  well  as 
the  disabled  veteran  population  of  southern 
New  Jersey  has  expanded  greatly  and  con- 
tinues to  expand,   now.  therefore,  be  it 

RejoUi'd  by  the  Senate  0/  the  State  of  New 
Jersey    ithe    General    Assembly   concurring  i  : 

1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ts  me- 
morialized to  give  appropriate  consideration 
of  the  location  of  a  new  veterans  hospital  In 
southern  New  Jersey 

2  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  elected  from  N«w 
Jersey  and  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs 


March  25,  19(19 


D    D    DUGGAN     A  DFHDICATED  PL'B- 
IJC    SERVANT    RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1969,  Donald  D  DuKKan  retired 
as  Deputy  Chief  Postal  Inspector  after 
ser\lng  in  the  Post  Office  Dt'partment  for 
nearly  45  years 

Mr  Duggan.  a  native  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Iowa,  rose  from  the  position 
of  substitute  mail  clerk  to  the  second 
highest  post  in  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service 

Durmg  World  War  II  he  served  as  the 
US  Army's  Chief  Postal  Inspector  and 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  citation 
for  his  meritorious  service  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  mail  service  for 
our  troops  abroad  " 

.After  the  war  he  served  as  a  member 
of  Gen  Doujiilas  Mac.Arthurs  staff  and 
helped  to  supervise  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Japanese  postal  service  For  his  out- 
standing contribution,  he  was  awarded 
the  second  highest  award  Japan  can  be- 
stow, the  Second  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure 

D  D  Duggan's  record  of  dedication  to 
his  job  IS  well  known  throughout  the 
entire  US  Government  .service  L'pon 
his  reti.'-ement  he  retuiTied  more  than 
2.916  hours  of  unused  accumulated  sick 
leave 

I  wish  to  join  the  citizens  of  western 
Iowa  m  .saying  how  proud  we  are  of  this 
native  of  Honey  Creek.  Iowa,  who  grad- 
uated from  Mi.svsouri  Valley  High  School, 
and  ro.se  to  this  important  post  in  the 
service  of  our  Government 

Donald  Duggan's  dedication  and  ex- 
cellent performance  will  long  be  missed 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  concerning  this  outstanding 


civil  servant,  "Missouri  Valley  High 
School  Alumnus  Retires  as  Deputy  Chief 
Post   Office   Inspector": 

Missouri     Valley    High    School    Alumnts 
Retires  As  Depitty  Chief  Post  Office  In. 

SPECT08 

Donald  D  Duggan.  the  Post  Office  Dp- 
parlmenfs  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  retires 
February  28.  after  nearly  45  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  In  the  nation's  civilian  and 
military  postal  systems 

-Mr  Duggan  was  born  and  reared  at  Honpv 
Creek.  la  He  Is  an  alumnus  of  Missouri 
Valley  High  School 

Rising  through  the  ranks  to  the  sec.  .'id 
highest  position  m  the  Department's  In- 
spection iServlce,  Duggan  began  his  pr,si 
office  career  In  1924  as  a  substitute  n.,ii: 
clerk  In  Chicago  He  entered  the  depart- 
ments Inspection  service  in  1934  as  .in  in- 
spector for  the  Philadelphia  post  office  Hp 
also  has  served  as  an  Inspector  in  the  'V^'.u,!;- 
mgton.  D  C  .  and  St  Louis  post  offices  He 
was  appointed  deputy  chief  Inspectxnr  by  :!;e 
Postmaster  General  In  1961 

WA.s  chief  for  army 

During  World  War  II.  Duggan  served  ;i.<; 
the  U  S  .Army's  chief  postal  Inspector  Ht> 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  Cltaiii  n 
for  his  recognized  contributions  to  the  '  im- 
provement of  mall  service  for  our  troops 
abroad   " 

Later  as  a  member  of  General  Douc.a-s 
MacArthur's  staff.  Duggan  helped  to  super- 
vise the  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  Jap- 
anese postal  service  His  successful  etfor*.- 
Including  the  establishment  of  an  Inspec- 
tion system  patterned  after  our  own.  eariiei 
him  Japan  s  second  highest  decoration  The 
Second   Order   of   the   .Sacred   Treasure 

.As  deputy  chief  postal  Inspector  Diitifuii 
has  assisted  the  chief  postal  inspector  iii  -i.e 
Implementation  of  fx^Ucles  designed  to  l;:- 
sure  the  sale  and  prompt  delivery  of  •he 
malls  and  to  guard  the  public  against  ti.e 
use  of  the  postal  service  for  Illegal  purp>;;et 

high  praise 

Commenting  on  Duggan's  retlreme;;'. 
plans  Chief  Inspector  Henry  Montague  ex- 
pressed his  deep  gratitude  and  high  pr:ii.^e 
for  Don  Duggan's  record  of  accompUshmei:' 

Duggan.  who  will  return  2.916  ho\irs  ■  t 
unused  .iccumulated  sick  leave  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  when  he  retires,  siiid  he 
hajj  no  special  plans  after  he  leaves  his  post 
First.  I  am  going  to  catch  up  on  some  long 
overdue  rest  and  relaxation.  "  he  said  "I  do 
know  one  thing,  however.  "  Duggan  added 
"Whatever  I  do.  whenever  I  send  or  receive 
a  letter  I  will  think  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  especially  my  good  !nenil.<i 
and  associates  In  the  Postal  Inspection  Serv- 
ice  ■ 

Duggan  resides  with  his  family  in  -■^rline- 
ton.  Va 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
March  25.  marks  the  51st  annlversar>-  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

The  importance  of  commemorating 
this  event  here  in  Congress  should  not 
be  underestimated  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Byelorussian  people  now  sub- 
jugated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  press  accounts  of  new  liberal 
reforms   In   Hungary   demonstrate   that 


March  25,  1969 


the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet 
bloc  troops  has  only  temporarily  slowed 
down  the  progress  of  democratic  reforms 
within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  rxilers  of  Soviet  Russia  are  finding 
out  that  oppression  can  never  eradicate 
the  yearnings  for  political  and  social 
freedoms  that  motivate  mankind. 

The  reaction  of  the  Czech  people  to  the 
invasion  is  itself  a  demonstration  that 
the  love  of  freedom  still  flames  within 
their  hearts  and  cannot  be  put  out  by 
force. 

Indeed,  the  courageous  sacrifices  for 
liberty  that  we  can  recognize  in  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  elsewhere  in 
Communist-dominated  lands  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  example  for  all  of  us. 

.As  we  view  renewed  popular  unrest  and 
pressures  against  autocratic  Communist 
rule,  we  must  reafHrm  our  own  sympathy 
and  support  for  the  Byelorussian  people's 
search  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Let  us  extend  our  prayerful  wishes  to 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  that  they  may 
soon  be  free  of  the  yoke  of  Commimist 
slavery  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

May  they  once  against  exercise  mean- 
ingful political  and  social  determination. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  REL.ATING  TO 
EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
MACHIASPORT   PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  i^lace  in  the  Record  joint  resolution 
11  of  the  Vermont  General  Assembly, 
a  lesolution  relating  to  expressing  sup- 
port of  the  Machiasport  project  in 
Maine. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Joi.NT  Resolution  Relating  To   Expressing 

StTPORT     FOR     the     MaCHIASPOBT     PROJECT 

Whereas.  Vermonters  and  their  fellow  cit- 
izens of  New  England  do  not  have  ready 
access  to  low  cost  sources  of  energy  now 
available  to  virtually  every  other  area  of  the 
country,  and 

Whereas,  our  region  Is  sorely  dependent  on 
fuel  oil.  particularly  for  home  heating,  and 

Whereas,  this  commodity  Is  generally  more 
expensive  In  New  England  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  and.  In  recent 
winters.  Its  supply  has  often  been  threatened 
tiy  quotas  and  other  factors  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  has  applied  to 
the  Free  Trade  Zone  Board  for  permission  to 
5ite  an  oil  refinery  in  the  town  of  Machias- 
port for  the  purpose  of  producing  large  quan- 
■it!e.s  of  this  desperately  needed  commodity, 
~:t\cI 

Whereas,  the  presence  of  this  refinery  In 
our  region  will  assure  a  lowered  price  for 
fuel  oil  and  ready  availability  of  this  product, 
particularly  In  the  winter  months,  note 
therefore  be  it 

Resotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  the  members  of  the  Ver- 
mont General  Assembly  express  their  support 
for  our  sister  state's  application  for  this 
refinery  and  urge  our  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  continue  Its  vigorous  advocacy  of 
Maine's  request  that  the  commtinltles  of 
Machiasport  and  Portland  be  declared  free 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  crude  oil 
and  processing  It  for  eventual  distribution 
In  our  region,  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Vermont 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior m  Washington.  DC. 
Approved:   March  14,  1969. 

Deane  C.  Davis, 

Governor. 
Thomas   L.    Hates. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
John  S.  Burgess. 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  very  strongly 
support  not  only  the  statements  of  fact 
but  the  resolving  portion  of  Joint  Reso- 
lution 11  of  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly. 
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EDUCATION  OR  CHAOS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  William 
O.  Walker,  outstanding  publisher  and 
Negro  leader  in  Ohio,  in  an  article  of 
March  8,  1969,  in  the  Call  and  Post, 
comments  on  disruption  in  our  schools. 
As  he  aptly  points  out.  while  depriving 
many  students  of  an  education,  the  im- 
rest  in  our  schools  hits  hardest  at  the 
Negro,  who,  more  than  any  one  thing, 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  good  education. 

I  fissociate  myself  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Walker  and  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Education  or  Chaos 
(By  William  Walker) 

It  seems  that  the  gauntlet  is  down.  Our 
school  officials  will  either  have  to  run  It  or 
stand  up  to  the  challenge. 

The  whole  question  revolves  around  who 
win  run  our  public  schools:  the  elected 
Boards  of  Education,  or  dissident  students 
and  their  advisors — a  renegade  bunch  of  sub- 
sidized troublemakers. 

This  is  the  challenge  facing  schools  In 
most  of  the  big  cities  of  Ohio,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  the  nation. 

These  public  schools  were  created  and 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
education,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  for  all 
students  as  provided  by  law. 

The  authority  of  elected  and  hired  schools 
officials  to  provide  this  education  Is  being 
challenged.  School  buildings  are  being  in- 
vaded by  outsiders.  Classes  are  being  Inter- 
rupted. Teachers  are  threatened  and,  as  In 
John  Hay  High  School  In  Cleveland,  every 
Itlnd  of  harassment  Imaginable  used  to  pre- 
vent those  students  who  want  to  study  from 
doing  so.  The  result  was  utter  chaos  and 
the  closing  of  the  school. 

Despite  the  fact  that  trouble  has  been 
brewing  at  John  Hay  for  several  months, 
school  officials  acted  as  If  they  were  caught 
unawares.  They  were  indecisive,  vague  as 
to  what  to  do  and  reluctant  to  take  a  firm 
stand. 

This  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  school 
officials  encouraged  the  troublemakers  to 
become  more  bold  and  demanding.  Some 
encouragement  was  given  them  by  a  board 
member  wno  tried  to  act  on  his  own  without 
first  knowing  all  the  facts.  This  Is  Inexcus- 
able. 

John  Hay  is  the  starting  point.  Either  the 
school  officials  win  the  battle  there,  or  else 
they  will  lose  control  of  all  the  other  schools. 
At  some  point,  Supt.  Paul  Brlggs  must  decide 
that  thus  far  he  will  retreat  and  no  further. 


It  must  be  determined  now  who  runs  the 
schools — the  teachers  and  the  officials  or  a 
motley  group  of  troublemaklng  students  and 
their  incltors 

In  no  case  where  trouble  has  erupted  in  a 
public  school,  has  a  majority  of  the  enrolled 
students  participated.  "This  majority  has  its 
rights  too  It  is  the  lawful  oblipaUon  of  the 
school  officials  to  protect  them  and  keep  the 
schools  opened  for  them  no  matter  what  It 
cost. 

At  John  Hay.  the  rebelling  students  were 
permitted  to  bypass  the  duly-elected  and 
representative  Student  Council.  This  was 
certainly  a  big  mistake  It  weakened  I'-.e 
whole  democratic  proce.ts  of  orderly  proce- 
dure for  presenting  student  grievances  to  the 
appropriate  school  officials  This  in  itself  wa; 
an  invitation  to  trouble. 

If  the  Student  Council  isn't  the  proper 
agency  for  students  action  and  redress,  then 
the  schools  should  set  up  such  an  agency 
and  respect  its  jurisdiction 

.All  schools,  colleges  and  public  schools, 
should  know  by  now  that  they  face  a  revolt: 
a  revolt  that  is  organized,  directed  and 
financed  Demands  are  beiiiR  made  that 
students  know  cannot  be  trranted  Demmuis 
that  if  granted,  would  wreck  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  education 

It  seems  that  knowing  ihlf.  our  shco-,1 
officials  would  be  better  prepared  and  in- 
formed as  to  what  to  do. 

Since  a  large  number  of  Necro  students  .ir:- 
participants  and  or  instigators  in  these 
troubles,  the  Nearo  community  must  there- 
fore become  involved.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens, the  Negro  student  and  the  Necro  com- 
munity have  the  most  to  lose 

Black  nationalism  is  all  right  in  its  proper 
place.  But  when  a  few  self-appointed,  .■^eln.'^h 
individuals  arrogate  unto  themselves  the 
right  to  dictate  as  uj  what  majority  of 
Negroes  want,  then  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt 

The  one  thing  the  Negro  Is  suffering  most 
from  today,  is  the  lack  of  a  ttood  educat.on 
Anything  that  interferes  with  our  improving 
our  posture  in  this  field,  must  be  dealt  v. i'h 
promptly  and  decisively 

We  want  the  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. The  next  generation  of  Negroes  miis; 
have  a  good  education  or  else  their  lot  will 
be  with  those  on  relief  or  the  outcast. 

We  therefore,  must  supp^jrt  education  and 
fight  chaos.  With  an  education,  we  can  have 
everything.  With  chaos,  the  gains  we've  made 
will  be  lost,  as  well  as  the  future  We  tlien 
have  but  one  choice — education. 


BLOOD  AND  TREASURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Income  tax  deadline  on  April  15.  more 
Americans  who  still  pay  taxes  are  shud- 
dering to  learn  that  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing had  the  highest  taxes  in  the  history 
of  America,  they  are  having  to  pay  addi- 
tional sums  to  finance  a  runaway  bu- 
reaucracy. As  our  colleagues  receive  the 
taxpayers'  embittered  cries  from  home. 
I  think  they  will  find  of  interest  the  re- 
port on  the  World  Bank  from  Barron  s 
National  Business  and  Financial  Weekly 
on  March  10. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  could  be 
that  instead  of  making  matters  better, 
we  are  financing  them  worse. 

The  Barron's  article  follows: 
Blood   and   Treasure:    A   Note  on   the   Nrw 
Head  of  the  World  Bank 

Prom  the  hundreds  of  press  releases  which 
daily  cross  our  desk,  two  last  week  strack  us 
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K»  out  of  the  ordinary  According  to  one. 
which  arrived  on  Wedneoday  from  the  In- 
ternatlanal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment The  World  Bank  has  announced 
the  successful  placement  '>f  a  1192.660  000  is- 
sue f)f  US  dollar  ixmda  In  markets  rmtslde 
the  U  S  The  ix'jnds   were  purchased   by 

central  banks  and  other  ijoveriimental  insti- 
tutions for  57  different  countries  ind  by  in- 
ternational organlzatl  ins  The  new  World 
Bank  bonds  known  as  Two  Year  Bonds  of 
1969.  due  March  15  1971  bear  interest  at 
8'«  payable  semi-annually  The  other  from 
the  International  Development  Association 
I  a  World  Bank  subsidiary  i  ran  as  follows 
Expansl  in  of  telecommunicati(>ns  services, 
one  i>f  the  most  urgent  needs  m  Pakistan 
win  be  assisted  by  a  credit  of  »16  million 
from  the  International  DeveUipment  Asso- 
ciation IDA)  The  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  is  for  a  term  of  50  years. 
including  10  years  of  grace  The  credit  will 
be  free  >t  interest  but  a  service  charge  of  '4 
of  1  ;  will  be  made  to  cover  I  D  A  s  admliUs- 
tratlve  costs  ' 

In  Issuing  the  two  statements.  World  Bank 
flacks  -  to  whose  professional  skill  we  will 
personally  attest- doubtless  meant  only  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  Institutions  latest 
financial  moves  WlUy-niUy  however,  they 
ducceptled  :n  disclosing  a  good  deal  more 
jy>r  ^a£,  -hlng.  Pakistan,  the  government  of 
which  m  the  wake  of  recent  bloody  riots, 
may  change  for  the  worse  hardly  rates  as  a 
preferred  credit  r.sk  Again,  telecommunica- 
tions services"  i  which,  so  the  press  release 
indicates,  includes  'direct  dialing  facilities 
oe'ween  i;i  towns  :n  East  and  21  towns  m 
West  Pakistan" — who  said  never  the  twain 
shall  meet'  as  well  <is  the  construction  of 
two  ground  stations  U)  work  via  the  Intelsat 
J  satellite'  should  pay  their  own  way  or 
command  .1  relatively  low  priority  m  an  un- 
derdeveloped :and  Finally,  the  terms  of  the 
transactions  must  stnke  even  the  most  open- 
handed  observer,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Scrooge, 
as  a  less-than-fruitful  use  of  scarce  and  cost- 
ly capital. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  a  banker  '  so  Robert  S 
McNimara.  who  now  guides  the  destinies  of 
both  lending  institutions,  reportedly  once  re- 
marked,    t  wou;d  have  joined  a  mere  bank 
He  3  m    the  right  place    Under   h;s  manage- 
ments-like that  of  his  predecessor   George  D 
W.xids— the   International    Bank   for   Recon- 
struction  and   Development   has  grown   pro- 
gressively   less    businesslike     Key    personnel, 
such   IS  the  highly  respected  former  treasurer 
who  had  been  wuh  the  bank  s.nce  it  opened 
ita  doors,  have  resigned  or  otherwise  vielded 
to   officials   of  scant   stature   or   expertise   In 
money  matters    Bank  and  IDA    loans  have 
poured  out  not  only  to  applicants  of  doubtful 
credit   standing  but  also   to  nations — Yugo- 
slavia and  Tanzania,   for  example — that  are 
hoetile   to   capitalism   and   all    its   works    In 
transactions  with  more  respectable  and  bet- 
ter-heeled   customers,    the    World    Bank,    far 
from   seeking   to  operate  at  a  proHt.  as  In- 
vestors who  .lold  us  obligations  have  a  right 
to  expect,  lately  has  been  lending  at  interest 
rates  which  fail  even  to  cover  the  cost  of  its 
own  newly  borrowed  funds   To  damage  or  de- 
stroy   the   usefulness  of   a  giant   institution, 
and  to  dissipate  lt«  resources  of  money  and 
talent,  is  no  easy  task   However,  the  m^n  who 
gave  us  both  the  Edsel  and  the  TPX  may  vet 
bring  It  ofT 

If  he  falls.  It  won't  be  for  lack  of  trying 
In  the  past  90  days."  the  new  president 
proudly  told  the  board  of  governors  last  Sep- 
tember, the  World  Bank  Mas  raised  more 
funds  by  borrowing  than  in  the  whole  of  any 
s.ngle  calendar  vear  in  its  history  '  That  ap- 
parently was  Just  for  openers  Mr  McNamara 
went  on  to  say  "I  believe  that  globally  the 
Bank  Group  during  the  next  Ave  years  should 
lei'd  twice  as  much  as  during  the  past  Hve  " 
Special  emphasis,  he  added,  should  go  to 
Latin  America  and.  notably,  to  Africa,    where 
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the  greatest  expansion  .>f  our  activities  should 
take  place  I'here,  over  the  next  Ave  years, 
■with  effective  collaboratloii  from  the  African 
countries  we  should  increase  our  rate  of  In- 
vestment three-fold  '  The  man  has  been  as 
good  as  his  word  Since  fall  the  bank  fre- 
quently m  combination  with  Its  IDA  affil- 
iate has  lent  sizable  sums  to  Nigeria,  Sene- 
gal. Tanzania.  Tunisia  ,iiid  Zambia  on  terms 
far  and  away  the  easiest  In  the  world 

In  consequence  neither  the  bank  s  Income 
account — the  latest  quarterly  statement  un- 
like that  of  mowt  money-lenders  these  days 
disclosed  flat  earnings-  nor  Its  balance  sheet, 
which  shows  current  liabilities  exceeding 
current  assets  by  one  billion  dollars  is  much 
1x3  brag  about  Liquidity,  Indeed.  Is  .so  low 
that  despite  a  heavy  flow  of  repayments,  the 
bank  must  make  repeated  trlpa  to  the  well 
True  ,is  the  president  noted,  the  funds  to 
date  have  been  forthcoming  iIDA,  which 
draws  all  Its  giveaway  wherewithal  from 
governments,  last  week  won  a  Iresh  \ote  of 
confidence  from  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  cleared  a  long-delayed  »480 
million,  authorization!  What  Mr  McNamara 
failed  to  stress  however,  are  signs  of  mount- 
ing lender  resistance  Two  bond  Issues  pub- 
licly offered  In  Switzerland  since  1967  have 
be«n  hard  to  sell  Moreover,  In  recent  fi- 
nancings the  bank  has  appealed  not  to 
private  sources  of  credit  but  to  various 
government  agencies — municipally  owned 
German  savings  banks,  for  example  the  re- 
sources of  which  are  limited. 

Whether  the  World  Bank,  during  a  Klobal 
shortage  of  capital  will  be  able  to  pursue  its 
course  remains  to  be  seen  It  Is  painfully  ap- 
parent that  by  any  sensible  view  of  the  US 
national  interest-  this  country,  after  all,  con- 
tributed the  biggest  chunk  of  capital  and 
remains  m  effective  control— such  plans  .ire 
not  worth  pursuing  Thus,  by  lending  *16 
million  to  Zambia,  the  World  Bank  sup- 
ports .III  increasingly  oppressive  and  racist 
regime,  which,  like  the  rest  of  East  Africa, 
has  robbed  thousands  tjf  East  Indian  traders 
of  their  means  of  livelihood  By  .tdvanclng 
Nigeria  J6  million  to  cover  anticipated 
foreign-exchange    requirements  "    the 

World  Bank  doubtless  has  helped  finance  ,1 
war  of  extermination  against  Blafra  Tiie 
$30  million  earmarked  for  Tanzania,  which 
has  swung  about  as  far  lelt  as  anyone  can 
go.  will  help  to  further  Red  Chinese  designs 
on  the  Dark  Continent. 

Geopolitics  aside,  free-and-easy  credit 
makes  no  economic  sense  Projects  which  fall 
to  offer  an  adequate  return  on  Investment 
at  going  interest  rates  probably  shouldn't 
be  launched.  Borrowers  who  persist  in  such 
perverse  ways— and  lenders  who  provide  the 
wherewithal  -merely  wind  up  wasting  a 
nations  substance  In  the  best  of  times— to 
Judge  by  the  perennial  plight  of  India,  which 
has  dissipated  literally  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  World  Bank  I  DA  and  other  forms 
of  foreign  aid— grants  and  low-Interest  loans 
I  which,  in  an  age  of  inflation,  come  to  virtu- 
ally the  same  thing  1  are  gifts  of  doubtful 
value  Today,  when  the  free  world  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  new.  and  posslblv  fatal,  fi- 
nancial crisis,  they  are  a  folly  which  no  one 
can  afford 

The  last  to  grasp  this  simple  truth  will 
probably  be  Robert  Strange  McNamara, 
whose  current  views.  In  the  light  of  those 
he  recently  espoused,  seem  curious  Indeed. 
As  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr  McNamara— at 
the  expense,  to  be  sure,  of  the  national  se- 
curity—placed Computerized  cost  effective- 
ness "  and  other  shibboleths  of  the  account- 
ant s  trade  above  all  Contrariwise.  In  his  new 
post,  where  such  yardsticks  mlsht  apply, 
money  evidently  is  no  object.  Bl.xjd  and 
treasure  come  high  The  head  of  the  World 
Bank  already  has  cost  this  country  far  too 
much 
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BYELORUSSIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marks  the  anniversary'  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  people 
of  Byelorussia. 

Alter  the  Byelorussian  people  declared 
their  independence,  they  were  able,  to;  a 
few  brief  months,  to  live  according  lo 
their  Ideals  and  beliefs 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  certainly 
does  not  represent  their  wishes  or  hopes, 
but  merely  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression.  Thus,  the  Byeloru.s.Man 
people  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  captive  peoples  of  communi.sm 
under  a  cruel  dictatorship. 

As  thousands  of  American  citizen.^  uiio 
are  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  know,  then- 
families  and  friends  still  in  Byelon^sia 
have  no  freedom  to  express  their  deeplv 
felt  aspirations  for  self-determination 
and  individual  liberty.  Today  all  Ameri- 
cans join  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  Byel- 
oru.ssian  ancestry  in  renewing  our  own 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  in  our  deeply  felt  hope  that  the  day 
IS  not  far  off  when  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia cis  well  iis  people  everywhere,  tan 
join  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  ble.ssinB.s 
of  freedom. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker  the 
love  of  freedom  is  strong  in  all  Amern  a.-j; 
but  it  is  especially  so  in  those  who  h.ave 
experienced,  or  whose  loved  ones  have 
experienced,  tyranny.  Many  of  my  eon- 
stituents  were  born  in  other  lands:  ir.any 
more  have  parents,  brothers,  children. 
and  friends  still  residing  in  these  i..f:ve 
lands 

I  speak  today  of  the  oppres.seri  of 
Lithuania,  the  small  Baltic  nation  wiiose 
independence  was  restored  51  years  .t^o 
and  then  tragically  snuffed  out  almost 
30  years  ago  when  it  was  invaded  bv  the 
Soviet  Union  Now  a  satellite  state  benmd 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Lithuania's  memory  of 
freedom  is  distant  but  not  dim. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Councils  of 
my  district  in  Wisconsin  include  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  citizens  of  our 
State  These  fine  groups  keep  us  aware 
of  the  value  of  freedom  and  the  tratedy 
of  Its  loss 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include,  at  this  point  m  the 
Recori'.  the  resolutions  memoriah.'ins 
Lithuanian  independence  which  v>ere 
adopted  recently  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Councils  of  Racine  and 
Kenosha.  Wis.: 
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KESOLtTTioN    Adopted   by    the   LiTHtJANiAN 
Rally,  Febrvary   9.   1969 

We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Kenosha, 
rflzens  of  and  permanent  residents  In  the 
I'liited  States,  gathered  on  February  9,  1969, 
at  Kenosha,  Wis  to  commemorate  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Lithuania. 

Voicing  once  more  our  Indignation  and 
i;;r  protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  by 
Snlet  Russia  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 
her  forcible  incorpt  ration  Into  the  Soviet 
I'm  >n.  and  her  transformation  Into  a  Soviet 
,    lonlal  p,)s.sesKlon . 

p.ilntlng  out  that  the  global  surge  toward 
II  itional  Independence  peases  a  particular 
,!..iUenge  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  to  press  for  the  restoration 
,  I  Uthuania  to  a  free  exercise  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  and  respect  for  human 
ri-hts  and  fundamental  freedoms:  do  hereby 
Resolve 

:  1 )  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Sta.t<>,  and  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
Sv.it€>s  to  firmly  restate  and  vigorously  pro- 
m  te  In  all  diplomatic  de.illngs  with  the 
S  e  let  union,  :i,s  well  as  In  the  United  Na- 
t..ias  and  elsewhere,  the  restoration  of  the 
!r  edom  and  Independence  of  Lithuania: 

III  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  pres- 
etitly  suffering  under  Soviet  occupation  of 
(isr  unswerving  determination  to  spare  no 
cffi>rts  and  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of 
ihe  sacred  c&al  of  the  Lithuanian  nation — 
ti.tal   freedom   and   Independence; 

<  '^  I    To  support   the  policy  of   any  United 
States  Government,  a'mlng  at  the  establish- 
ment m  Eurrpe  and  elsewhere  of  a  just  and 
pii,'hirlng    ["»ace.    based    on    the    Inalienable 
rlPht  of  the  respe.-tlve  peoples  to  government 
Dr    VlTOLDAS   Balciunas.   MD.. 
Chairman.  Lithuanian   American   Coun- 
cil. Kenosha  Branch. 
Vladar  Skirmcktas, 
Secretary.    Lithuanian    American    Coun- 
cil. Kenosha  Branch. 

RfsoLVTiON  Adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
-American  CorNCiL.  Racine.  Wis..  Branch. 
FEBRt'ARY  2.  1969 

Whereas,  on  June  15th.  1940.  Soviet  Russia 
forcibly  occupied  the  Republic  of  Lithuania; 
,ind 

Whereas,  the  people  of  this  country  since 
then  are  living  under  severe  oppression  and 
colonial  rule:  and 

Whereas.  Communism  In  Its  relentless 
drive  for  world  domination  is  keeping  mll- 
1;  ns  of  people  in  bondage  and  the  world  in 
tiiC  stage  of  turmoil;  therefore  be  it 

P.esolved.  that  thi#mass  meeting  condemn 
S  Viet  Russia  for  its  aggression  and  colonial 
p  licies  against  an  enslaved  people,  especially 
;is  It  is  now  In  progress  in  Czechoslovakia; 
.ii.d  therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  mass  meeting  urge  So- 
v.et  Russia  start  cradual  withdrawal  of  the 
<  '  upatlonal  forces  from  the  enslaved  coun- 
tries and  stop  discriminating  against  the 
minorities  within  their  original  territories; 
:'..d  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  mass  meeting  humbly 
.ri,k  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  members  of 
•l.e  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
:..  It  they  exert  necessary  efforts  to  bring  the 
1  se  of  Lithuania  and  all  other  enslaved 
•  intries  before  the  United  Nations;  and 
be  It   further 

Resolved,   that  this  mass  meeting  will  al- 

wivs  support  the  efforts  of  any  Admlnlstra- 

n  which  will  seek  an  honorable  and  Just 

le.ice  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  where 

I     rnmunist    aggression   must   be   stopped   to 

nil  the  .American  promise;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,   that   this  mass  meeting  express 
gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
-•ites  for  the  non-recognition  of  the  incor- 
;   iratlon  of  Lithuania  into  Soviet  Russia. 
Martin   Kaspahaitis. 

President. 

STANLEY  P.  BUDRYS. 

Secretary. 
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A  BILL  TO  MODIFY  AND  ABOLISH 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  modify 
the  reporting  requirement  and  establish 
additional  income  exclusion  relating  to 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  widows. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  would  lib- 
eralize the  restrictions  on  benefits  to  re- 
married widows  of  veterans,  and  sim- 
plify procedures  for  hospitalization  of 
veterans. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  legislation  concerns  the  abolition 
of  the  requirement  that  a  veteran  file  an 
income  questionnaire  after  the  age  of 
72.  This  requirement  particularly  affects 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  At  this  age.  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  vet- 
eran to.  in  any  way,  increase  his  in- 
come. His  income  at  this  point  in  time 
does  in  fact,  decrease  along  with  added 
expenditures  for  medicines  for  he  and 
his  wife. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed  to 
correct  the  substantial  inequities  which 
burden  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans. 
Under  the  existing  law.  a  widow  perma- 
nently forfeits  her  right  to  pension  bene- 
fits if  she  remarries.  Tliis  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  reestabiishment  of 
such  benefits  if  the  second  marriage  is 
terminated  by  death  or  valid  divorce. 


APOLLO :  HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DECIDED  TO  GO  TO  THE  MOON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
Leonard  Mandelbaum's  excellent  article 
on  how  the  United  States  adopted  the 
Apollo  program,  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Science  magazine.  The  backgro'and  of 
this  historic  decision  is  of  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Mandelbaum's  suggestions  with 
regard  to  integrating  the  many  proi^rams 
of  science,  research,  and  development 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
also  especially  timely. 

I  am  t-i^d  to  include  this  article  by  an 

outstanding   attorney    in    the   Congres- 

sioN.\L  Record: 

Apollo:   How  the  United  States  Decidkd 

To  Go  to  the  Moon 

( By  Leonard  Mandelbauni  I 

The  United  States  program  to  send  a 
manned  expedition  to  the  moon  and  back 
has  involved  more  scienti.sts.  engineers,  and 
public  attention  than  any  ether  civilian  re- 
search and  development  project.  CerUiinly 
none  has  matched  the  $20-  to  $40-bilUon 
estimate  of  Apollo.'  An  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  approval  of  the  Apollo  deci- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


slon  should  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  national  decision-making 
processes  in  the  field  c  f  research  and  devel- 
opment 

rnSTORY  OF  the  APOLLO  :   DECISION   1958-Cl 

Through  July  1960  SptUnik'.s  flight  in  1957 
was  the  spacemark  of  this  generation - 
With  this  act,  tlie  Russians  \i'-.d<  rmined 
worldwide  belief  in  the  technical  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  Our  confidence  m  the 
.'■trength  of  ovir  international  diplomatic- 
military  position  was  replaced  l^y  deep  anxi- 
ety which  made  itself  felt  :n  our  educat'onal 
system  and  our  national  leadersl'^ip.  Pre.s- 
sure  was  on  the  Elsenhower  Adiiiinistration 
to  produce  In  space  Pri'-ir;ty  w.is  given  lo 
the  Vanguard  program,  and  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  w^re  authorized  to  use  military 
rockets  for  the  launching  of  their  satellite 
syEtem«  (2.  p  ."-61.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Pr.^sid:>nt  appointed  the  chairman  of  his 
Science  Ad'isorv  Committer'  iPSAC)  as  Ills 
Special  .A.'fsl.stant  !or  Science  and  Technology, 
Probably  the  first  considered  statement 
of  space  policv  was  .'submitted  by  the  PSAC 
in  1958  Accompanied  by  a  Presiden'.ial  state- 
ment declaring  belief  in  the  peaceful  use 
of  space."  this  document  outlined  a  rough 
timetable  '"early."  "later."  "still  later"!  f.:r 
projects  such  r.s  orbiTiu'^  solar  ob.-s'.-rvatories 
and  unm.inned  explcration  of  near  planets 
Manned  Ituiar  exploration  was  placed  well 
do'wn  on  the  timescale.  The  aim  was  to  place 
space  exploration  m  the  perspective  of  a 
total  national  scientific  effort  The  names  of 
those  who  sipned  will  reappenr  frequently  in 
any  history  of  sriencc  and  government  ■ 
James  R  Killian.  IJoyri  V  Berkner,  James  H 
Doolittle,  George  B  Kistiakowsky.  Edwin  H 
Land.  Jerome  B  Wiosner  and  H'-rbert  F 
York  ' 

A  few  months  later.  C  ngress  pa-.sed  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  A  ci- 
vilian :  pare  asency  .  N.ASA  )  wa.'-  eslabli.'-hed 
with  broad  powers  to  pursue  thee  objec- 
tives in  cooperation  with  the  Defen-^e  De- 
partment, industry,  and  the  educational 
community.  Majority  Leader  Lvndon  John- 
son, chairman  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Spa'-e.  'w.-as  very  influential  in  the 
formulation  and  piis.'-age  of  the  act 

A  number  of  i-Jgniftcant  steps  to  txplrra- 
tion  of  the  moon  were  taken  even  be  ctp 
NASA  was  orcani/.ed.  Mercury  -xar  the  most 
poptilar  program.  As  early  as  December  1957. 
an  Army  rocket  technolopy  team  headed  by 
Wernher  von  Bra'-.n  rubmitted  a  Proposal 
for  a  National  Intectrated  Missile  and  Space 
Veliicle  Development  Procrani  "  It  called  icr 
a  booster  of  1  5  million  pounds  thrust.  This 
would  provide  a  payload  ;-apabi!lty  of  20  000 
to  40.000  pounds  for  orbital  missions-'  In 
August  1958,  the  Army  officiarv  authorized 
■work  on  t  le  booster  wivich  was  to  become  the 
Saturn  project 

In  October  \9f><h  the  von  Braun  team"  at 
HuntsviUe,  .Alabama  was  transferred  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  and  be-atr.e  the 
George  C  ^Tarsha!l  Space  Center  under 
NASA  This  ended  2  years  of  interservice  ri- 
valry between  tne  Air  Force  and  Army  for 
control  of  this  phase  of  .'■pa-e  rc'carch  The 
transfer  was  made  possible  by  a  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  Saturn 
project  did  not  offer  sulliflcfitiy  near-term 
military  benefits  to  Justify  its  co=t. 

In  January  1560.  the  Ei,;enhn\ver  Admin- 
nstration  submitted  a  $50  mlHion  suppicmen- 
tal  rea.viest  U  Congress  lor  a  :ar  e  iiquid  liy- 
drogen  engine  for  the  Saturn  rrotrram  Al- 
thougii  rio  mi'sions  were  a;slened.  it  was 
clear  to  those  who  cared  enouch  10  fellow 
these  developments  that  the  Uni-ed  States 
was  beginning  to  provide  the  capability  for 
mat-med    ni':rht=    beyond    Mer.-urv 

In  unmanned  fltehts,  the  United  States 
began  to  de'iver  more  immediate  results, 
successfully  lautichmg  metecrolojri:  al  navi- 
gational coiTunUitU'ation  and  .^ur.  explora- 
tion satellites  Meanwltile.  t:ie  Rus.'lan.s  con- 
tinued tJ  demonstrate  their  lead  in  booster 
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thruat  by  taking  pictures  of  the  b»ck  of  the 
moon  with  Lunik  III  .October  19S9i 

NASA  dUclosed  •  lO-ye*r  plan  which  en- 
visaged a  manned  permanent  space  station. 
orbiting  between  300  and  1000  miles  from 
the  earth,  manned  circumUinar  flights  In 
19««-«8.  and  manned  lunar  landing  and  re- 
turn In  the  early  lO's 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics took  a  more  aggressive  position  ' 
It  julopted.  with  unnamed  dissenters,  a 
•tair  report  which  concluded  that  NASA  s 
10-year  program  in  space  is  .*  i<ood  program 
as  far  as  l:  ifoes  but  It  doesn't  go  far  enough  ■ 
Among  ather  .specific  reconvmendatlons.  the 
report  called  for  a  manned  expedition  to  the 
moon  this  decade  The  major  cause  for  cyn- 
cern  was  the  Russian  lead  In  booster  propul- 
sion 

TH«     19S0    PUSroeNTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

Candidate  Kennedy  nttacked  the  Republi- 
cans for  letting  us  fall  behind  ■  In  the  space 
program  and  vowed  that  this  was  another 
field  where  he  would  get  this  country  mov- 
ing again  '  Nixon  conceded  that  we  lagged 
in  booster  power  but  attrlBlited  the  blame  to 
the  Truman  .\dmlnlstratlon  He  Insisted  that 
American  achierement  was  Impressive  and 
promised  'm  build  upon  It  and  energetically 
pursue  the  NASA  10-year  program,  including 
the  "plan  for  manned  lunar  landing  by 
'  1971 '~- 

The  difference  In  the  campaign  promises 
■occurred  in  matters  regarding  scheduling 
and  the  role  of  the  military  While  Kennedy 
urged  a  speedup,  he  nonetheless  emphasized 
elastic"  target  dates  for  ^oals  such  as  the 
manned  space  platform  manned  lunar  land- 
ings and  nuclear  p>ower  In  space  But  he 
called  for  these  accomplishments  aa  swiftly 
as  possible  While  standing  for  preemi- 
nence' and  security  '  Kennedy  did  not  call 
for  military  d<imlnatlun  and  asserted  that 
■freedom  of  space  must  be  assured,  prefer- 
ably by  mandate  ^if  the  United  Nations '' 
NUon  was  more  explicit  about  giving  the 
military  the  "mission'  and  the  necessary 
strength  to  defend  freedom  of  space   ' 

NASA  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  change, 
added  to  the  framework  for  future  missions 
Late  in  July  NASA  representatives  an- 
nounced to  an  Industry  Conference  that  the 
successor  to  Project  Mercury  would  be 
"Apollo."  i  concept  which  then  meant  plac- 
ing three  men  In  sustained  orbital  night  and 
clrcumlunar  flight 

On  17  October  1960.  NASA  s  George  Low. 
then  urogram  chief  of  Manned  Space  Plight 
Center  advised  his  superior  Abe  Sllverstein. 
that  he  had  formed  a  study  group  to  look 
Into  the  qu«^stlon  of  manned  lunar  landing 
No  funds  were  needed  and  Sllverstein  ap- 
proved Later  that  year.  NASA  made  a  presen- 
tation on  NASA  Long-Range  Ooals  Using 
Saturn  and  Uirger  Vehicles  "  to  the  PSAC  ad 
hoc  Min-ln-Space  panel  In  December  1960. 
the  PSAC  Man-ln-Space  panel  reported  an 
estima-e  of  »20  to  840  billion  for  a  manned 
lunar  landing  ' 

EISrNHOWERS    -AST    BVDCET    AND    THE    WIBSNER 
REPORT 

In  preparing  his  tlnal  budget.  President 
Elsenhower  was  apparently  more  Impressed 
with  the  more  cautious  approach  of  his  sci- 
entific adviser  and  the  pressures  of  his  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  than  with  the  .irguments 
for  an  accelerated  space  program  The  re- 
port of  the  President  s  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Ooals  warned  against  being  driven 
by  nationalistic  competition  into  extravagant 
programs  which  would  divert  funds  and  -ai- 
ent.s  from  programs  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portance •  -  It  Is  also  likely  that  Elsen- 
hower s  warning  about  the  military-indus- 
trial  complex  was  being  prepared  at  this 
time 

The  Budget  Bureau  called  for  a  bargain 
basement  ftgure  for  space  Only  last  min- 
ute protest  from  T   Keith  Glennan  i  the  first 
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NASA  administrator)  and  Hugh  Dryden  (dep- 
uty administrator  I  prevented  a  statement  in 
the  budget  message  barring  manned  space 
flight  beyond  Mercury  •  The  (1  1  billion 
dollar  flgvire  In  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1962 
budget  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
statement  in  Elsenhower's  budget  message 
Purther  test  and  exp)erlmentatl<)n  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  if  there  are  any  valid 
scientific  reasons  for  extending  manned  space 
flight   beyond   the   Mercury   program 

Even  before  the  Inauguration,  the  new 
Administration  was  presented  with  a  funda- 
mental critique  of  space  leadership  and  pri- 
orities After  an  admittedly  hasty  review  of 
the  national  space  program,  the  Wlesner  ad 
hoc  committee  (Including  Donald  P  Hor- 
nlg  Ijind.  and  two  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  concluded 
that 

1 1 »  The  Nation's  ballistic  missile  program 
was   lagging 

■1 1  More  effective  management  and  co- 
ordination of  the  space  effort  was  needed 
and  particularly  in  tJie  top  echelons  of  NASA 
1 '  A  national  booster  program  was  en- 
couraged particularly  for  military  projects  " 
No  distinction  between  civilian  and  military 
rec)inrement8  was  acknowledged 

•  4  I     Mercury  should  be  downgraded  since 
It     exaggerates  "  one  phase  of  space  activity 
1  5 1    Overall  space  program  priorities  should 
be  reviewed 

(81  The  Space  Council  should  be  used  for 
ni.innglng  the  spm-e  program 

Olennan  prepared  a  briefing  for  the  new 
Administration,  but  was  not  called  upon 
The  inference  of  ineffectiveness  in  the  Wles- 
ner report  contributed  widespread  doubt  as 
to  whether  NASA  would  continue  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  i9,  p  3i  The  downgrading 
of  Mercury  and  military  emphasis  in  the 
Wlesner  report  fueled  this  type  of  specula- 
tion 

Bptwe«>n  'he  Inauguration  and  30  Jiuuiary 
1961,  NASA  did  not  have  an  adminlstraU)r 
The  Job  of  finding  one  Was  lisslgned  to  Vice 
President  Johns<in  James  Webb  a  former 
colleague  of  SenaUir  Kerr  was  appolnte<t  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  Despite  the  nega- 
tive comments  about  space  management  in 
the  Wlesner  report  the  two  top  technical 
personnel  Dryden  and  Robert  C  Seamans, 
remained 
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THE    FIRST    KENNEDY     REVTEW 

President  Kennedy  called  upon  NASA  to 
recommend  significant  changes  in  the  Elsen- 
hower space  budget  Administrator  Webb 
proposed  an  incroake  of  «308  million  Includ- 
ing SI7:i  million  for  vehicles  and  propulsion, 
»48  million  for  Ajxillo  i  presumably  sf>ace- 
craft  design)  and  »25  million  Uit  Interplane- 
tary exploraUon  The  agenda  for  the  meet- 
ings on  this  subject  prepare<l  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  fo<nised  on  the  rate"  the  Ad- 
ministration wished  to  pursue  In  closing  in 
on  the  USSR's  lead  in  weight  lifting  ability, 
and  advancing  manned  exploration  of  space 
beyond  Mercury  '  " 

There  Is  broad  agreement  on  what  tran- 
spired .It  the  key  meetings  of  22  and  23 
March  The  Bureau  of  the  Btidget  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  an  Increiase  of  only  »50 
million  At  5  15  pm  '22  March,  the  Presi- 
dent entered  the  meeting  Present  were  David 
Bell  (Bureau  of  the  Budget  i.  Glenn  T  Sea- 
bori;  I  Atomic  Energy  Commission  i  Johnson. 
Webb  Drvden  Seanvans  (associate  admin- 
istrator of  NASA(  lUid  Edwaj-d  C  Welsh. 
•A'ho  had  Just  been  designated  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Space  Council 

Dryden  addressed  himself  to  the  advan- 
tages of  space  exploration  science  military 
insurance.  '  avoidance  of  technological  ob- 
solescence luul  the  economic  return  See- 
mans  explained  that  an  early  version  of 
the  Saturn  vehicle  would  make  p<«s6lb!e 
Apijllo  nights  in  1964.  clrcumlunar  effort  in 
1967  6«.  and  lunar  landing  In  1970  Seabc»rg 
sp<jke  up  lor  a  nuclear  role  In  any  accelerated 
.-.iKice  program  The  President  expressed  dis- 
appointment   over    our   second    place   m    big 


space  programs "  Some  idea  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  attitude  and  of  the  pace  of  decUlon- 
maklng  In  this  period  was  indicated  when 
half  an  hour  after  the  meeting  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  called  Seamans  and  asked 
whether  the  Saturn  upper  stage  coat  w:t.s 
estimated  at  »67  or  $77  million  (9.  p   6i 

■The  final  decision  was  to  go  ahead  on  the 
booster  program  Important  emphasis  wh.>  i 
given  U)  the  early  Saturn  stage  and  nuclc.r  V 
rocketry  This  action  was  consistent  with  the 
Wlesner  report  An  additional  »126  million 
was  requested  of  Congress  ApoUo  was  de- 
ferred lor  a  more  comprehensive  review 

SPACE  SCIENCE   BOARD   REPORT 

One  week  later,  the  Space  Science  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  pre- 
sented the  government  with  a  report  en- 
titled Man's  Role  in  the  National  Space 
Program  "  Lloyd  Berkner.  chairman  of  the 
group,  communicated  his  views  personally 
to  Webb  on  27  February  The  Academy  was 
performing  a  traditional  role  In  providing 
advice  to  the  government  (upon  request i 
on  s<lentlflc  and  technological  matters  Tlie 
board  .idopted  Its  position  on  this  topic  at 
Its  10  and  11  February  meeting  (submitted 
In  writing  to  the  government  on  31  March  i 
but  the  paper  was  not  made  public  unti!  7 
August  1961,  2  months  after  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  the  Apollo  decision  and  one 
mtrnth  tifter  congressional  approval 

The  report  recommended  that  "sclenti;:c 
exploration  of  the  M<x)n  and  planets  shwild 
be  clearly  stated  as  the  ultimate  objectue 
of  the  U  S  space  program  '  The  board  found 
that  It  was  not  then  possible  to  "decide 
whether  man  will  be  able  to  accompanv  earlv 
expeditions  to  the  Mcxm  and  planets  "  P!,,i;. 
ning  should  include  provision  for  maiir:p(l 
flight  on  the  basis  that  his  partlclp.iti.  n 
will  be  .•ssentlal  "  This  planning  should  ;.e 
"consummated  only  as  fast  as  possible  .  :.- 
slstent  with  the  development  of  all  rele\;.r.t 
information  '  Crash  programs  were  rejectf-d 

GAGARIN  AND  THE  BAY  OF  ^ICS 

But  history  preempted  planning  CiaK..ri:,  s 
108-minute  ride  (12  April  1961 1  set  off  .i.- 
other  space  crisis,  and  in  responding  to  neu-- 
men  on  the  .same  dav.  the  President  reiter- 
ated his  impatience  .iboui  being  second  to 
Ru.ssia  in  the  space  held  "  Two  days  hUf-r 
the  House  Space  Committee  pressed  SeanMii.^ 
on  the  subject  if  the  schedule  of  the  li;:i,,r 
program  Tliey  stressed  that  1967  was  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revoluti  :■ 
a  logical  time  lor  Russian  astronauts  to  plant 
a  red  flag  on  the  moon,  and  expressed  im- 
patience over  the  apparent  lack  of  a  sen.se 
of  urgency  in  the  Administration  ''' 

One  week  later,  the  American-supported 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  took  place  In  a  footnote 
to  his  detailed  account  of  the  Apollo  deci- 
sion,   the    NASA    historian    slates    that    -he 

Bay  of  Pigs  does  not  emerge  as  relevant 
■7  f(X)tnote  1 09 1  This  might  seem  to  be  an 
overstatement,  considering  the  fact  that 
Cold  War  events  of  such  significance  as  Ga- 
garin's flight  and  Bay  of  Pigs  are  not  dealt 
with  In  separate  compartments  At  the  least 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  entered  Into  discussion  ■''. 
the  prospective  Shepard  Mercury  flight  .Ac- 
cording to  one  source,  in  a  meeting  attended 
by  Welsh.  McGeorge  Bundy.  and  Wiesi.er 
someone  asked.  Could  we  stand  another  de- 
feat'"  Welsh's  response  was.  "Could  «'e 
stand  a  success'"  (9.  p  9) . 

In  a  memorandum  of  20  April,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Vice  President  to  find  out 
which  activity  would  give  the  United  States 
a  real  chance  to  get  ahead,  how  much  it 
would  cost,  the  competitive  possibilities  of 
outer  space  programs,  and  whether  we  were 
making  a  maximum  effort  i2.  p.  199).  The 
President  reported  this  activity  to  the  press 
on  the  next  day 

We  have  to  consider  whether  there  is 
any  program  now.  regardless  of  lU  cost 
which  offers  us  hope  of  being  pioneers  m 
a   space   project  If   we  can   get   to  the 

moon  before  the  Russians,  we  should. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Vice  President  wm  con- 
sulting with  key  advisers.  Early  meetings  in- 
cluded officers  of  BOB,  DOD.  NASA,  AEC. 
and  PSAC  The  first  significant  recorded 
meeting  was  held  22  April.  NASA  advised 
the  Vice  President  that  the  Russians  would 
beat  us  to  a  manned  clrcumlunar  flight.  A 
manned  lunar  landing  and  return  required 
a  new  generation  of  boosters,  so  that  chance 
of  success  was  believed  good." 

On  23  April,  the  Vice  President  and  other 
government  officials  briefed  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  CBS.  George  R.  Brown,  president 
of  a  large  Texas  construction  firm,  and  Don- 
ald Cook,  then  executive  vice  president  for 
the  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corpo- 
ration, as  a  test  of  "public  reaction."  Wlesner 
was  reportedly  meeting  with  scientific  panels 
and  coordinating  with  Welsh.  Johnson  also 
touched  base  with  Senator  Kerr,  Congress- 
man Brooks,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers Senator  Bridges  and  Congressman  Ful- 
ton (2.  p   1991. 

The  businessmen  were  assertive  In  their 
call  for  a  vigorous  program.  The  military 
people  agreed  on  the  technical  feasibility. 
By  3  May.  the  Vice  President  felt  it  was  about 
time  for  NASA  to  come  forth  with  a  specific 
recommendation.  Until  that  time.  NASA  was 
.issumlng  the  role  of  an  adviser  on  the  tech- 
nical questions,  ready  to  work  within  the 
•.ramework  of  a  policy  decision."  Given 
;he  Vice  Presidential  directive.  Seamans, 
Webb,  and  Secretary  McNamara  spent  the 
weekend  on  6-7  May  working  on  a  program. 
Just  before  the  weekend  started,  the  reac- 
tion to  the  successful  completion  of  Alan 
Shepard's  flight  finally  eliminated  any  doubts 
there  might  have  been  about  the  direction 
of  .America's  space  program. 

The  Shepard  flight,  unlike  Gagarin's,  was 
not  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
.Apollo  decision.  It  is  quite  possible  that  had 
It  been  less  successful  or  less  tumultuously 
received,  the  decision  may  have  been  delayed 
for  more  comprehensive  review  and  It  may 
have  been  presented  differently.  Welsh  felt 
that  the  event  now  served  to  convince  the 
diubtftil  few  ■' 

During  the  weekend.  DOD  and  NASA  rep- 
resentatives first  agreed  that  "national  secu- 
rity or  national  prestige"  In  a  broad  sense 
was  involved,  and  that  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing that  appeared  to  be  significant  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Secretary  McNamara  won- 
dered If  the  lunar  landing  was  a  big  enough 
Jump,  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  man- 
ned planetary  exploration.  It  was  rejected 
liS  the  cenual  objective,  but  the  overall  sup- 
plemental $750  million  appropriation  which 
they  recommended  Included  support  for  a 
nuclear  rocket  and  a  communication  satel- 
lite program  (9.  p.  10) . 

A  major  cost  Item  stemmed  from  the  par- 
allel development  of  two  large  boosters.  One, 
fueled  by  a  solid  propellant,  was  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Air  Force.  The  other,  liquid- 
fueled,  would  be  developed  by  NASA.  The 
$750  million  package  also  Included  substan- 
tial amounts  for  a  nuclear  rocket  (Project 
Rover)  and  for  weather  and  communication 
satellite  programs.  Of  this  total  amount,  $549 
million  was  to  be  allocated  to  NASA,  and 
the  rest  divided  among  DOD  (solid  fuel  pro- 
pulsion). AEC  (nuclear  rocket),  and  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

The  report  was  completed  at  2iOO  ajm.  on 
Monday  and  presented  to  the  Vice  President 
later  tliat  morning  It  was  the  day  of  the  hero 
welcome  for  Shepard  In  Washington.  There 
are  different  recollections  as  to  when  the 
President  approved  the  package  for  submis- 
sion to  Congress  as  a  supplemental  request 
for  FY  62,  One  source  reported  the  next  day. 
In  any  event,  there  was  no  change  of  any 
Significance  (9.  p.  10). 

In  his  address  to  Congress.  President  Ken- 
nedy presented  this  decision  that  before  the 
end  of  the  decade.  Americans  would  be  landed 
on  the  moon  and  returned.  He  also  covered  a 
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broad  range  of  subjects  including  Communist 
activities  In  the  uncommitted  nations,  de- 
fense alliances,  civil  defense,  and  disarma- 
ment. Later.  Kennedy  described  the  Apollo 
decision  as  his  "most  significant," 

CONGRESSIONAL   REVIEW 

Before  Kennedy  announced  the  Apollo  de- 
cision, the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  completed  its  review  of  the  earlier 
request  for  the  $1235.3  million  supplemental 
budget  allocation.  The  committee  recom- 
mended an  Increase  of  $1417,8  million  or  $130 
million  more  than  the  Administration  re- 
quest.'-^ Most  of  the  additional  funds  were 
earmarked  for  Apollo   ($42.6  million). 

Congressman  George  Miller  (D-Callf),  now 
chairman,  filed  a  separate  report  with  Con- 
gressman Bass  (R-NH),  This  minority  of 
two  "deplored  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
creased funds  were  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee. .  .  ."  They  concluded  that  "none  of 
the  Increases  have  been  adequately  or  co- 
gently explained  In  detail  or  Justified  by  a 
sufficiently  itemized  explanation.  .  :""• 
Review  by  the  Space  Council  was  suggested 
as  an  alternative 

Congressman  Fulton  (R-Pa,(,  however, 
summarized  the  prevailing  view  prior  to  the 
President's  May  decision : 

My  feeling  Is  that  you.  NASA,  are  like  the 
ballplayer  who  Is  hitting  a  lot  of  long  flies 
and  doing  a  pretty  good  Job.  but  you  aren't 
In  the  same  ballpark  with  the  Russians  "Vou 
are  not  in  competition — seems  to  us  we  are  In 
a  race.  ...  I  feel  we  are.  and  I  feel  it  has  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  world  (15.  p  828) 

When  President  Kennedy  accelerated  the 
lunar  program,  he  was  essentially  confirming 
the  position  of  the  committee.  Accordingly. 
there  was  no  problem  in  securing  House  com- 
mittee approval  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

Senate  hearings  were  brief.  Approximately 
the  same  witnesses  were  heard — NASA  and 
DOD  key  officials.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  hearings  were  more  noteworthy  for 
who  was  not  there  and  what  was  left  un- 
examined. The  Space  Science  Board  report 
was  not  discussed  The  record  does  not  sho-w 
any  representatives  of  the  PSAC  or  the 
scientific  community,  business,  cr  labor 
communities.  Until  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  was  created  (In  1962).  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  was  reluctant  to  allow  the 
charlman  of  PSAC  to  testify  on  the  grounds 
that  his  relationship  to  the  President  was 
confidential. 

The  Senate  hearings  were  held  7  8.  and  12 
June  No  record  of  any  testimony  on  12  June 
is  included  There  were  10  Democrats  and  5 
Republicans  on  the  committee  at  that  time. 
Three  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  were 
present  the  first  day.  Among  the  Senators 
who  did  not  attend  were:  Russell  (second 
ranking  Democrat,  and  cited  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  nn  authority  and  vigorous 
proponent).  Magnuson.  Dodd.  and  Holland 
On  the  Republican  side,  the  truants  were: 
Bridges  (ranking  Republican).  Wiley.  Smith 
(now  ranking  Republican),  and  Case  The 
committee  report  indicates  that  the  only 
pointed  interrogation  was  on  the  relatively 
small  request  ($50  million)  for  communica- 
tions satellites. 

On  the  floor  there  was  a  fairly  active  de- 
bate between  Senators  Allott  and  Kerr.  The 
former  noted  the  "stress  and  strain  on  the 
President"  and  wondered  if  this  "precluded 
serious  consideration  of  the  Implications."  " 
Predictably,  his  main  concern  was  cost. 

Senator  Kerr  would  not  risk  selling  the 
program  short:  ""I  contemplate  this  pro- 
gram as  one  which  will  enable  the  American 
people  to  meet  their  destiny  ,  .  .  "  He  rejected 
the  propaganda  theme  and  stated  that  the 
basic  motivations  were  In  addition  to  the 
Inspiration,  the  "practical  aspects  of  space 
Including— military  spinoff,"  According  to 
Kerr,  the  most  exciting  space  spinoff  was 
longevity : 
I   say    to   the    183    million    Americans   of 
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today — that  In  my  Judgment,  one  of  the 
benefits  that  will  come  from  the  program 
will  be  an  Increased  average  life  sjjen  of  at 
least  10  years  for  each  one  under  50  years  of 
age  today.  Congressional  Record,  volume 
107.  part  9.  page  11628. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Gagarin's  flight,  possibly  accentuated  by 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  reversed  the  policy  of  two 
administrations  The  Apollo  decision  of  1961 
was  ignited  by  an  event  Interpreted  as  a  loss 
of  international  prestige.  It  was  a  commit- 
ment to  recapture  national  honor  in  space 
It  was  made  possible  by  the  preparations  of 
men  and  organizations  whose  growth  was 
linked  with  this  gigantic  R&D  program 

Elsenhower's  Administration  would  not 
commit  Itself  to  an  ambitious  manned  space 
flight  program  until  Mercury,  and  possibly 
other  projects,  demonstrated  feasibility.  The 
Wlesner  Committee  report  to  President-elect 
Kennedy  favored  a  less  prominent  role  for 
manned"  space  flight.  As  late  as  23  March  1961. 
the  Kennedy  review  of  the  Elsenhower  .•  pace 
budget  resulted  in  greater  funding  lor  boost- 
ers, but  no  commitment  to  an  accelerated 
manned  space  flight  program  This  cautious 
approach  drew  support  from  the  NSF  report 
of  March  1961.  which  warned  against  "crash" 
priorities  and  called  for  an  orderly  space 
program 

But  all  the  consideration  gave  way  under 
the  impact  of  the  Russian  spectacular  of 
12  April  Soon  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  gave  instructions,  not  for  a 
review,  but  for  a  method  to  dramatically 
outperform  the  Russians  in  space  as  soon  as 
posi^ible. 

Congress  acted  without  iiearine  testimony 
of  compelling  military  need  The  Apollo 
decision  was  made  without  reference  to  any 
comprehensive  and  Integrated  national  policy 
designed  to  maximize  the  use  I'f  .scientific 
and  technological  resources  for  social  objec- 
tives Indeed,  the  record  does  not  uidicate 
wh:^thpr  the  available  National  Academy  cc' 
Sciences  report  was  introduced.  It  was  a 
typical  Cold  War  reaction 

If  the  views  of  informed  and  concerned 
citizens  were  solicited,  the  record  does  not 
provide  evidence  of  it:  if  efforts  by  the  scien- 
tific community  and  other  groups  to  record 
opposition  or  reservation  were  made,  they 
were  not  afforded  much  weight  Proposals  of 
comparable  magnitude,  though  of  les.ser  cost. 
required  volumes  of  committee  testimony 
and  days  of  floor  debate  and  a  flood  of 
amendments  (Peace  Corps.  Manpower  Train- 
ing. App.ilachia.  Reciprocal  Trade).  A  sub- 
sequent Congress  would  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  rat  control  and  rent  supplement 
measures  which  did  not  nearly  approach  the 
$1  iDillion  mark 

There  were  other  erounds  to  lustify  the  ac- 
tioii  One  of  the  more  interesting  reasons, 
outlined  by  Dryden.  was  the  need  to  advance 
science  and  technology  throueh  a  focus  on 
specific  goals.  B-ut  why  .Apollo?  Crisis  usually 
results  in  a  narrowing  of  options  '-  and 
the  cold  war  emergency  created  by  the  Ga- 
garin flight  preempted  any  opportunity  for 
comprehensive  review  to  choose  an  optimal 
program   or   programs  for  this   purpose 

For  example,  the  national  and  interna- 
tional need  for  cheap  protein  sources  and 
the  rich  potential  of  underseas  development 
might  have  indicated  that  accelerated 
oceanographic  research  would  have  been  a 
wiser  investment  of  technological  resources 
With  regard  to  the  economic  Justification, 
it  is  important  to  recall  that  the  United 
States  was  still  suffering  from  an  economic 
slump  In  1961.  But  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  were  mostly  the  coal  workers 
and  displaced  farm  workers  of  Appalachla 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  untrained  minority 
eroups  of  the  ghettos— not  the  engineers  and 
technicians  that  a  research  and  development 
program  demands.  If  public  works  were 
agreed  upon  as  the  primary  approach  to  un- 
employment,   most    economists    "Rould    have 
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preferred  activity  that  provided  opportunity 
for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skllled 

This  article  has  not  rtelved  very  deeply  into 
the  scientific-  artruments  ff  r  Apoiio  To  begin 
with  the  adv.>cates  never  raised  it  as  a  crltl- 
Ical  Justification  If  they  had  then  per- 
haps the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  (?ave  priority  to  other  pace 
projects  and  required  a  more  orderly  pro- 
gression fi  r  manned  space  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  the  acceleration  of  Apollo 
A  far  more  important  ciuestlon  of  principle 
is  Involved  Modern  science  is  often  Inextric- 
ably linked  »ith  modern  technological  de- 
velopment Both  call  for  hu?e  Investments  of 
men  and  money  This  necessarily  Involves 
questions  of  priority  Which  other  propr>sals 
for  R  A-  D  must  be  refused  and  which  other 
social  objec-lves  must  be  deferred''  These  are 
primarily  p.lltlcal  questions  to  be  decided 
upon  by  political  and  administrative  repre- 
sentatives with  the  full  and  knowledgeable 
participation  of  the  entire  concerned  com- 
munity—natural scientists  scclal  scientists, 
and  citizens'  groups 

Too  often  It  Is  Impossible  for  concerned 
citizens  to  .ipprihe  .ind  comment  upon  an 
incipient  nrofi-rum  Thl«  Is  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  the  esoteric  knowledge  required  to 
understand  what  Is  proposed  But  tax  and 
trade  bills  are  complicated  too  The  more 
serlou.s' obstacles  to  mature  consideration  are 
tfie  crAfs' :itm'3sphere  i  often  .artificial  i  the 
fraifmented  m.ichinery  idiscussed  below), 
and  the  momentum  of  technological  Im- 
pulse 

The  April  1961  response  to  the  Russians 
was  the  spark  that  set  off  Apollo — but  It 
probably  would  have  been  Uunched  anyway 
With  the  approval  of  the  concept  of  Saturn. 
It  w\s  plain  that  the  men.  desire  and  orga- 
nization were  welded  together  behind  the 
idea  of  manned  space  exploration  of  the 
m'-on  These  factors  add  up  to  a  considerable 
srclal  force  that  I  have  termed  ■'echnologlcal 
Impulse  " 

Only  jin  alert  and  vigorous  set  of  socio- 
political mechinlsnas.  equipped  with  a  well- 
designed  policy,  could  confine  this  promo- 
tional force  to  Its  proper  place  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  The  American  of  the  late  19th- 
centurv  economy  was  substantially  the 
manifestation  of  the  planning  and  activity 
of  the  great  industrial  captains  This  econ- 
omy IS  now  permeated  by  a  network  of  so- 
cial controls  It  is  no  less  vital:  manv  argue 
that  Its  growth  Is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
regulatory  system. 

Perhaps  It  was  too  much  to  expect  both 
a  rationalized  science  policy  and  a  sophisti- 
cated system  of  R&D  decision-making  less 
than  4  years  after  Sputnik  and  before  any 
experience  with  the  Russians  In  limiting 
the  technological  terrors  of  the  Cold  War 
But  now  It  is  12  years  since  Sputnik.  We 
know  more  about  poverty,  and  other  social 
problems  tx.th  here  and  abroad  There  Is  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  potential  of  tech- 
nological appr  jaches  to  serial  questions  of 
Inadequate  housing,  food  production,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  and  crime  prevention 
and  control   ' 

Nevertheless,  recent  decisions  such  as  ap- 
proval of  the  supersonic  transport  program, 
and  the  Air  Force  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory provide  substantial  evidence  that  with- 
out an  Integrited  federal  R&D  policy  and 
decisi.'n-m iking  system,  technological  im- 
pulse, supported  bv  vague  cl.ilms  of  inter- 
national prestige  and  increased  security,  will 
prevail 

Any  well-integrated  policy  would  recognize 
that  sle:itifl;  and  engineering  manpower 
including  systems  anilysis  capability  are  re- 
quired f  jr  ba-lc  social  objectives  before  sur- 
plus resources  may  be  allocated  to  pres- 
tigi  )us  cr  otherwise  marginal  projects  The 
latter  W3uJd  be  entitled  to  more  seilous  con- 
sideration if  the  most  were  minimize  I  by 
mtermtlonal  cooperation,  minimal  duplica- 
tion, and  adequate  research  experience  prior 
to  heavy  development  outlays. 
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3ti~h  a  policy  is  Impossible  within  the 
fragmented  framework  of  fpdenl  R  *  D  de- 
cision-making which  ha«  not  substantially 
changed  since  196!  Executive  and  congres- 
sional committees  ,ind  panels  are  certainly 
m  jre  Informed  than  they  were  7  years  ago 
But  both  systems  are  designed  for  speciali- 
zation The  PSAC  uses  panels  of  experts  to 
Judge  the  validity  of  Increasingly  esoteric 
propo-sals  Nuclear  space,  and  military  prob- 
lems are  assigned  to  separate  and  powerful 
congre.saional  committees  It  is  a  system 
Ideally  suite  I  for  the  etTectlve  lobbyi.'it. 
whether  he  represents  Industry,  government 
agencies,  or  institutional  education 

A  generition  has  passed  since  the  nuclear 
age  was  introduced  and  the  space  age  her- 
alded Within  this  period.  Imposing  numbers 
of  articles  and  books  by  respected  authori- 
ties have  debunked  reform  Ideas  such  as  in- 
stituting a  Department  of  .Science  Now  that 
the  federal  budget  for  research  .md  develop- 
ment items  is  being  given  most  critical  re- 
view, it  is  time  for  well-informed  people  in 
the  sociil  and  natural  sciences  to  step  for- 
ward with  meaningful  Ideas  on  policy  for- 
mation and  machinery,  so  that  these  limited 
resources  will  be  employed  at  maximum 
advantage 
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While  military  experts  saw  some  poten- 
tial benefit  from  manned  space  night  capa- 
bility (for  inspection  and  repair  of  satellites. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  coUeayi..  > 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Inrf  - 
anapolis  New.s  on  March  7.  1969  conci ;  i- 
ing  reducing  .juvenile  crime  in  White 
County,  Ind  It  shows  that  greater  fiii.,- 
ne.ss  and  imaginativeness  on  the  part  <<i 
our  courts  and  .judges  can  significant Iv 
reduce  criminal  offenses,  particulailv 
among  the  young  If  this  approach  ha.s 
been  successful  in  reducing  crime  :;i 
White  County,  Ind  ,  why  not  initiatp 
similar  methods  in  other  areas  of  tho 
coiintr>''' 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Indianapolis  News    Mar    7    lfl60| 
CiTTiNG  Crime 
White  County  has  a  three-man  team  which 
has   reduced    Juvenile  crime   by   80   per  cent 
in  a  single  vcar 

Youngsters  who  pet  in  trouble  there  lace 
Judge  .Maurice  J  Zerface  Under  his  "cet 
tough'  policy.  Juvenile  offenders  often  Mid 
themselves  confronting  a  jail  term  as  well 
Zerface  and  Montlcello  City  Court  Judge 
Edwin  W  Malmqulst  agree  that  -oncp  a 
youngster  has  lived  Inside  a  Jail  cell,  he  never 
wants  to  go  back  '  Neither  Judge  has  had  a 
youth  appear  a  second  time  since  the  policy 
w.-LS  initiated  in  July  1967 

Judge  Zerface  savs  parents  are  respon.-^ii.le 
for  the  conduct  I'l  their  offspring  and  orders 
them  to  appear  in  court  when  their  youne- 
sters  get  in  trouble  He  makes  the  parents 
as.sume  the  burden  of  disciplining  their  clv.'- 
dren  b\'  holding  them  In  contempt  if  they  i" 
not.  "When  we  place  the  onus  on  the  par- 
ents," he  ^ays,  'we  find  they're  usual, v 
tickled  to  death  to  find  they  can  control 
their  children  after  all   " 

TTie  third  member  of  the  team  is  Charles 
E  Smlthburn  county  probation  officer,  who 
aligns  himself  with  the  general  views  of  the 
two  judges  Smlthburn  works  with  the 
.schools  and  various  civic  organizations  'o 
head  off  potential  vouthful  crime  but  he 
also  believes  offenders  should  be  adequately 
punished 

In  the  common-sense  opinion  of  the  two 
judges,  a  person  capable  of  stealing  a  car 
Is  no  longer  a  juvenile  and  should  be  tried 
In  adult  courts  This  Is  In  sharp  contr.ast 
to  the  attitude  of  Marlon  County  Juvenile 
court  which  .seldom  waives  Jurisdiction  'n 
youthful  cases,  regardless-  of  the  severity  ■! 
the  offense  Judge  Harold  N  Fields  says  he 
used  'he  waiver  in  80  cases  in  1968  out  .1 
a  total  of  over  ri.OOO  cases 

The  soft  approach  hasn't  worked  Juvenile 
crime  in  In'Uanapolls  increased  from  6.573 
in  1967  t«  7.080  in  1968— a  7  7  per  cent  hike 
In  1967  youthful  crime  rose  17  percent  over 
the  previous  year 
Judge  Zerface  takes  the  Mew  that  the  first 
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Job  of  any  court  Is  to  protect  the  public 
irom  the  offenders  and  that  rehabilitation  Is 
an  outgrowth  of  proper  punishment.  Zerface 
i.elieves  that  the  names  of  Juvenile  delln- 
.iiients  should  be  published  because  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  who  the  lawbreakers 
are 

The  difference  in  results  in  the  two  coun- 
ties is  graphic  While  White  Coutny  has  re- 
duced its  juvenile  offenses,  Marlon  County 
experiences  a  steady  rise  In  youthful  crime. 
It  would  .seem  that  a  dose  of  common  sense 
ul.so  might  work  In  Juvenile  crime  prevention 
in  Marlon  County 


GOOD   PEOPLE    ARE   CONCERNED 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  CHAPPELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
people  of  Florida  I  have  the  honor  to 
icpresent  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
,siibstantial  trend  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
legate to  the  executive  department  more 
iind  more  ix>wers  properly  belonging  to 
the  Congress, 

I  share  this  deep  concern  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  I  voted  in  opposition  to 
S.  1058. 

This  legislation,  acted  upon  by  this 
body  on  March  18.  is  yet  another  step 
ill  eroding  the  peoples  power  constitu- 
tionally expected  to  be  exercised  by  the 
branch  of  Government  closest  to  the  peo- 
1  le,  namely,  the  Congress.  S.  1058  ex- 
tends until  April  1,  1971,  the  time  within 
V.  iiich  the  President  might  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  While 
I  keenly  favor  substantial  revamping  and 
leorganizing  of  our  multitude  of  Federal 
aaencies  with  the  consequent  economies, 
I  do  not  perceive  it  proper  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  reorganize  short  of  active 

I  ongressional  approval. 

In  simple  terms,  the  reorganization 
authority  allows  the  President  to  sub- 
.-tantially  redesign  the  U.S.  Government 

II  nd  unless  the  Congress  rejects  the  plan 
V  ithin  60  days  after  the  President  has 
.V  itDmitted  it  to  the  Congress,  it  will  take 
etTect  without  legislative  action. 

Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  President 
could  juggle  the  Government  of  more 
tiian  200  million  people  to  his  own  will, 
a:id.  with  the  help  of  only  a  few,  jam 
ti.e  legislative  process  so  as  to  make  im- 
i  o,ssible  any  public  debate  on  the  pro- 
;  o.sal  until  past  the  60-day  deadline. 

In  this  approach,  there  is  great  dan- 
t:er  to  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
trnment.  Once  such  reorganization  be- 
lomes  law  by  inaction,  it  will  be  difBcult 
•.  )  undo  it  with  congressional  action. 

In  summary,  it  is  good  and  proper  for 
the  President  to  recommend,  but  the  de- 
(i.sions  of  policy  belong  to  the  Congress. 

I  .shall  continue  to  fight  for  govern- 
mental reorganization.  It  is  needed.  But 
I  .shall  fight  with  equal  vigor  for  the 
!>ublic's  right  to  have  their  representa- 
tives constitutionally  charged  to  do  so 
i.:ake  the  final  determination. 

Thus.  I  voted  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Executive  power. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  S.  2171.  the  bill  which,  if  passed. 
would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  the  power  to  set  nationsd 
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observances  and  holidays.  To  some,  this 
bill  was  insignificant.  To  some,  the  mat- 
ter of  presidential  proclamations  declar- 
ing national  holidays  and  observances  is 
of  no  import. 

But.  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  it  is  a  matter  of  import. 
To  my  constituents,  every  item  of  busi- 
ness which  commits  this  Nation  to  any 
course  of  action,  be  it  governmental  re- 
organization or  national  holidays,  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

I  am  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
which  will  halt  this  pattern  of  law- 
making. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  I  will  oppose 
government  by  commission  and  agency. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF     NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drive  for 
freedom  and  self-government  is  one 
which  is  instilled  in  the  minds  of  people 
who  have  been  oppressed,  but  who  find 
hope  in  the  examples  of  other  free  na- 
tions that  human  dignity  will  ultimately 
prevail  over  slavery.  So  it  is  with  Byelo- 
russia, first  born  as  a  concept  manifested 
by  distinctive  cultural  bonds. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  gave 
the  Byelorussian  people  and  other  non- 
Russians  the  opportunity  to  exert  their 
national  independence,  and  under  Ger- 
man occupation,  Byelorussian  national 
cultural  revival  was  given  impetus  by  the 
order  of  German  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  to  establish  the  Byelorus- 
sian language  as  the  official  language  in 
the  nation's  public  life.  In  October  1917, 
subsequent  to  the  Russian  March  revo- 
lution, 1917,  the  Great  Byelorussian 
Rada.  representing  all  Byelorussian  or- 
ganizations and  parties,  declared  itself 
the  national  representative  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people.  Then  by  resolution  of  the 
first  All-Byelorussian  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1917,  the  right  of  nations  to  self- 
determination  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed and  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
government  to  be  designated  as  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic. 

Although  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had 
intervened  in  November  1917.  causing 
the  Byelorussians  to  become  the  first 
victims  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  on  February  19. 
1918,  between  the  Germans  and  Bol- 
sheviks once  again  placed  Byelorussia 
under  German  occupation.  With  the  sup- 
pressive interference  in  Byelorussia's  na- 
tional and  political  life  thus  abated,  the 
initial  declaration  of  independence  came 
about  on  March  9.  1918.  pursuant  to  the 
actions  of  the  first  All -Byelorussian  Con- 
gress more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  on 
March  25.  the  official  proclamation  of  all 
independence  was  declared : 

A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Belorussla,  to- 
gether with  all  The  peoples  of  Russia,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarlsm  which,  taking 
no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged  our 
land  into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined  most 
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of  our  cities  and  towns  Today,  we,  the  Rada 
of  the  Belorussian  National  Republic,  cast 
off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the 
political  servitude  that  had  been  Imposed 
by  Russian  tsari.-m  upon  ovir  free  .ind  In- 
dependent land  Prom  now  on.  the  Belorus- 
sian National  Republic  is  to  be  a  Iree  and 
independent  power  The  peojjie  of  Belorussla 
themselves,  through  tlielr  own  Constituent 
As.sembly.  will  decide  upon  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Belorussla  with  other  states. 

With  the  advent  of  the  armistice  in 
November  1918,  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  armed  forces  was  the  begi.nnin:^ 
of  the  demise  of  Byelorussia  as  an  inde- 
l^endent  nation  SubmKs.sion  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  power  was  swift,  and  still 
another  nation,  which  tasted  freedom 
but  briefly,  was  snuffed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  March  2.5.  marks 
the  51st  anniversary  of  Byelorussia's  in- 
dependence. While  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  this  once-free  nation  were 
erased,  the  spirit  and  laith  of  her  peo- 
ple still  live,  and  in  this  fact  alone  lies 
the  seeds  of  revival  of  national  inde- 
Ijendence. 

THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1'5.  7,9(59 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  blsi  anniversary  of  indei>end- 
ence  for  the  Byeloru.<s:an  Democratic 
Republic,  but  it  will  not  be  celebrated  in 
the  streets  of  that  republic  as  one  would 
see  the  Fourth  of  July  in  this  country. 
Behind  this  lack  of  festivity  i;i  Byelo- 
russia lies  50  years  of  occupation  by  the 
Corrmiunist  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 

We  in  a  free  nation  often  lake  for 
granted  the  liberties  that  were  an  in- 
heritance frcm  our  forefathers.  Byelo- 
ru.ssians  had  only  1  year  to  taste  free- 
dom. After  a  history  of  b'ji.m  carved  up 
amona  other  nations  and  iu!ed  'oy  oi'tside 
forces,  independence  was  a  welcome 
treasure  lo  the  Byeloru.ssian  Democratic 
Republic,  These  peoj^le  fcunht  liard  to 
maintain  their  long-sought  freedom,  but 
the  overwlielmir:?  number  of  the  enemy 
foi-'jeci  them  oiice  aaain  into  a  state  of 
conquered  ;?eoplc. 

In  a  recert  letter  to  me.  >!ichael  Ba- 
char.  chairman  of  the  United  Byelorus- 
sian-American Commemorative  Com- 
mittee, de-^cribed  what  conditions  have 
been  like  for  the  Byelorussians  under  this 
latest  occupation.  He  wrote: 

This  rule  has  been  marked  by  economic 
exploitation,  socuil  oppression,  mas?  terror 
polii,;c<':l    deport.-.tions.    '.niprisonmcnts 


nd 


murders.  Denial  of  relielous  freedom  to  lU 
Liuhs'lsi  opcn'.y  contlntious  A  low  st;indard 
of  '.ivine.  malnutrition  and  substandard 
housing  are  permanent  features  of  this  Soviet 
rule.  The  end  result  is  that  dur.ng  this  period 
(the  I  Byelorussian  r.ation  has  lost  over  six 
million  of  her  population. 

Such  conditions  should  not  be  tolerated 
anywhere  in  this  world  by  any  free  and 
independent  nation.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  'oday  to  ioin  those  among  our  citi- 
zens who  are  of  Byeloru-ssian  de.'^cent  in 
calling  for  the  liberation  of  their  native 
land  from  the  arm  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Let  us  hope  that  once  again  we  may  see 
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the  will  of  the  Byelonisslan  people  iruld- 
ing  the  destiny  of  their  nation  May  I 
assure  my  Byelorussian  friends  that  their 
efforts  in  this  regard  will  continue  to 
have  my  enthusiastic  support 


THE  COUNTERFEIT  BALLOT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March.  25.  1969 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  In  this  age  when  It  Is  so  impor- 
tant that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  well  informed  as  to  the  workings  of 
their  Government,  the  news  media  has 
played  a  commendable  role  in  education. 
I  should  like  particularly  to  entt-r  into 
the  Record  a  series  of  nine  well  written 
and  authoritative  articles  published  by 
the  McClatchy  newspapers  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  the  Modesto  Bee.  and  the 
P^resno  Bee.  all  of  California  These  nine 
Articles  t.xplain  and  outline  the  problems 
of  the  electoral  process  which  are  facing 
the  91st  Congress  and  the  Nation  Martin 
Smith  and  Leo  Rennert  have  written  su- 
perb articles  informing  the  people  of  the 
history  and  dangers  of  and  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  electoral  system 

Martin  Smith  is  a  lifted  and  powerful 
writer  who  has  the  talent  of  reporting 
the  facts  while  editorializing  at  the  same 
time  This  combmation  provides  an  intel- 
lectual work  which  Is  an  education  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  to  read  In  the  "Coun- 
terfeit Ballot."  Mr  Smith  has  reported 
the  advantages  and  Inequities  in  the  elec- 
toral college  system  along  with  proposed 
changes.  With  these  articles,  the  people 
are  able  to  formulate  their  own  conclu- 
sions and  take  enlightened  positions 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  constituents  which  voice  their  opin- 
ions and  views  on  this  subject  I  am  not 
surprised  at  how  well  Informed  they  are 
in  this  area  after  reading  the  works  of 
Martin  Smith  There  is  no  doubt  m  my 
mind  that  the  "Counterfeit  Ballot  '  and 
Martin  Smith  are  respon.sible  for  many 
of  these  reactions  We  are  owin:^  to  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  and  Mr  Snuth 
for  their  service  to  the  American  people 
It  seems  nuht  that  we  should  now  place 
the  Counterfeit  Ballot  '  .series  into  the 
Record  as  recot^nition  and  thanks  for 
this  well-done  service 
The  articles  follow 
I  Prom  McClatchy  newspaper    Jan    20.   1969 1 

The  Yeak  1787  Brovcht  Lo.ng.  Hot  Summer 
OF  tJNREST    Strife 

I  By  Miftln  SmlOii 

Philadelphia  ana  the  rest  of  the  tlnlted 
States  had  a  long  hot  summer  to  endure  In 
1787 

There  was  grave  social  unrest  and  gov- 
ernmental Instability  throughout  the  new 
nation 

Still  fresh  In  Americans'  minds  was  Shays 
Rebelilon  which  led  hy  discontent  among 
small  farmers  and  debtors,  broke  out  the 
year  tyelure  and  required  troops  to  restore 
law  and  order 

The  government  established  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  could  not  bind  to- 
gether the   11-year-old  nation 

Prom  late  May  until  mid-September  dele- 
gates   to    the    Constitutional    Convention    In 
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Philadelphia  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
establl.ihl.ig  a  new  framework  for  American 
government 

WORKING    AGAINST    TIME 

They  were  working  against  time  Anarchy 
threatened  the  new  nation  What  was  giving 
them  the  mi>st  dlfflculty  was  the  question 
of  how  tiie  nations  presidents  should  be 
choaen 
Pennsylvania  delegate  James  Wilson  noted  : 
■This  subject  hatt  greatly  divided  the  house 
and  will  also  divide   the  p^npie  It  la  In 

truth    the  most  difficult   on   which   we   have 
to  decide  ' 

Wilson  favored  a  direct  popular  vote  for 
president  Among  the  delegates  on  his  side 
were  some  .if  the  most  prominent  Indlvld- 
.lals  who  participated  In  the  convention,  in- 
cluding Gouverneur  Morris  and  James  Mad- 
ison 

Madison,  whose  role  at  the  convention  was 
51)  Important  that  he  became  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Coustltullon.  admitted  that 
conducting  a  nationwide  popular  vote  would 
not  be  easy  Even  so.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  best  way  of  selecting  a  president 

"The  president  is  to  act  for  the  people,  not 
the  stales."  he  said 

A     RADICAL     rOEA 

But  this  wa.s  radical  thought  In  1787 
.As  Neal  R  Pelrce.  whose  book  The  Peo- 
ples President'  describes  the  events  says 
Only  a  few  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  felt  that  American  democracy 
had  matured  sufficiently  for  the  choice  of 
the  president  to  be  entrusted  directly  tc 
the  people  On  the  two  ijcciislons  that  the 
convention  voted  on  direct  vote,  the  pro- 
posal  was  resoundingly  defeated   ' 

Elbrldge  Gerry  called  the  Idea  radically 
vicious"  and  warned 

The  people  are  uninformed  and  would  be 
misled  by  a  few  designing  men   ' 

The  proposal  for  .i  direct  popular  voce  was 
one  of  the  major  ideas  advanced  at  the  con- 
vention for  a  method  of  choosing  presidents 
.Another  was  to  have  Congress  choose  the 
president. 

The  deadlock  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer until  a  compr(jmlse  tiiially  was  reached 
in  September. 

MAOISON     LOOKS    BACK 

Thlrty-slx  years  later  Madison  looked 
baik  in  the  convention  and  Indicated  that 
the  compr'jmlse  had  been  thrown  together 
in  .some  haste  by  weary  men 

The  difficulty  of  finding  .ui  unexception- 
able ppr>ces8  for  appointing  the  executive 
■  irgan  of  a  government  such  as  that  of  the 
L'nlted  States  was  deeply  felt  by  the  con- 
vention, and  as  the  nnal  arrangement  took 
place  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  session,  It 
was  not  exen^pt  from  a  degree  of  the  hurry- 
ing influence  produced  by  faUijue  ajid  Im- 
patience In  all   such   bodies   ' 

The  compromise  left  It  to  the  Individual 
states  how  presidential  electors  would  be 
selected  In  the  nation's  early  elections,  elec- 
tors assigned  to  the  stales  simply  were  named, 
In   most   cases   by   the  stale   legislatures 

ONE    BIG    CATCH 

The  compromise  of  I787  Rave  the  final  say 
in  the  choice  of  a  president  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  If  no  candidate  won  a  ma- 
jority of  the  presidential  electors.  But  there 
was  a  catch — a  big  one 

.As  a  sop  to  the  jimall  sutes.  each  state's 
delegation  of  congressmen  in  the  House 
would  be  given  only  one  vote  so  that  the 
large  .'states  would  have  no  more  p>owerful 
voice  In  naming  a  president  than  the  small 
ones. 

The  compromise  f>ermitied  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  c»jmplete  Us  job  and 
sell  Its  pnxluct  to  the  Individual  states  The 
crisis  of  the  summer  of  1787  had  been  met. 
bu.  the  compromise  reached  on  how  presi- 
dents Would  t>e  elected  would  mean  great 
tr<,>uble6  in  the  future  of  the  young  republic 

The  troubles  arrived  In  Just  a  few  years. 
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(From  the  McClatchy  newspapers. 

Jan     19.   1949) 

Acting  President  Was  Chance  Undfr 

Archaic  Voting  System 

(By  Martin  Smith) 

It  all  sounded  so  strange  that  election 
night  The  voting  trend  was  indecisive  and 
the  choice  of  the  president  might  be  left  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
archaic  constitutional  procedures  established 
nearly  two  centuries  ago 

A  deadlock  in  the  House  appeared  to  be  a 
real  possibility  "The  television  pundits  were 
talking  of  the  chance  an  acting  president 
might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  reli.s  uf 
government  If  the  House  could  not  reach  a 
decision  by  Jan   20 

An  acting  president?  It  sounded  as  If  tiipy 
were  talking  about  a  Central  American  b.^. 
nana  repiibllc.  not  about  the  United  States 

But  they  were 

VOTERS    DECIDED 

It  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  of  course. 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  ran  more  strongly  than 
expected,  but  George  Wallace  ran  weaker 
and  Richard  M  Nixon  won  a  majority  of  the 
Electoral   College  votes 

Once  more.  In  the  view  of  those  who  f.ir 
decades  have  been  warning  that  the  nation  .s 
presidential  election  system  Is  in  need  .f 
basic  revisions,  the  United  States  had  'ee- 
tered  briefly  on  the  brink  of  disastrous  it  a- 
ernmental  instability,  then  veered  back  .safpiy 
for  another  four  years 

It  is  a  drama  occurring  In  one  form  or 
another  every  four  years  because— and  this 
needs  repeating-  American  voters  do  not 
elect  their  presidents  Tlie  voters  only  cho  .se 
members  of  the  Electoral  College,  who  :n 
turn,  choose  the  presidents  and  vice  presi- 
dents. 

TROUBLE    ARISES 

It  Is  a  system  which  only  worked,  more  or 
less,  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  In  the  iirst 
two  elections  in  which  it  was  employed  The 
third  time  around,  in  1796.  the  system  bet-an 
to  cause  trouble 

Individual  electors  are  expected  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  on  whose  slate  they  ran, 
but  they  do  not  have  to  do  so  Dr,  Llovd  W 
Bailey  of  North  Carolina  proved  that  again 
last  month 

He  was  one  of  the  538  Individuals— mem- 
bers .)f  the  Electoral  College — who  decided 
who  should  be  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  starting  tomorrow  Bailey 
Is  a  John  Blrcher.  which  is  his  privlleee 
and  although  he  supposedly  was  elected  by 
North  Carolinians  to  vote  for  Richard  M 
Nixon  for  president,  he  instead  cast  his  •,  -te 
in  the  Electoral  College  for  George  Walhice 
As  events  turned  out,  that  was  Bailey's  privi- 
lege, too 

second,  third  choice 
The  system,  coupled  with  an  undemo- 
cratic, boss-controlled  method  of  selecting 
party  candidates,  makes  possible  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president  who  actually  may  be  the 
second— or  third— choice  of  most  American 
voters. 

United  Slates  Sen  Birch  Bayh.  D-Indiana. 
called  this  year's  elecUon  another  "brush 
with  catastrophe" 

The  potential  horrors  of  the  present  sys- 
tem long  have  been  known.  Sometimes  the 
horrors  have  come  to  pass. 

Three  times  In  the  19th  century— In  1824 
In    1876  and   In    1888 — a  candidate  has  cap- 
tured fewer  popular  votes  than  an  opponent 
but   still   has  gone  on   to  t>ecome  president 
close  calls 
So  far  this  has  not  occurred  In  the  pres- 
ent century,  but  there  have  been  three  close 
calls— 4n   1948.   in   1960  and  again   last  year 
If.   regardless  of  how  many  popular  votes 
a  candidate  might  have,  neither  he  nor  any 
opponent  has  an  Electoral  College  majority, 
the  choice  of  a  president   Is  left  up  to  the 
House   of    Representatives,   where   the   poli- 
ticking  for  support  would   be  intense. 
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A  deadlock  in  the  House  always  would 
oe  a  possibility.  Congressmen,  when  called 
on  to  elect  a  president,  do  not  vote  aa  In- 
dividuals Instead,  each  state  Is  accorded 
cine  vote — no  matter  what  Its  population  Is. 

ONE  VERSUS  3  8 

Nevada's  single  congressman  would  decide 
how  his  state's  one  vote  for  president  would 
Be  oast,  while  California's  38  congressmen 
would  decide  whom  their  state's  one  vote 
would   supp)ort 

In  the  opinion  of  many  political  scien- 
tists and  also  many  hardheaded  practical 
politicians,  the  worst  possibility  is  that  a 
cloud  would  hang  over  the  head  of  some 
tuture  president  who  won  the  office  under 
what  were  regarded  as  dubious  circum- 
stances 

Stanford  University  political  science  Prof. 
Ray  Wolfinger  has  warned  that,  under  these 
ctrrumstances.  considerable  numbers  of  the 
population  "might  feel  freer  to  disobey  the 
law" 

OMINOUS  TALK 

It  Is  ominous  talk  But  It  Is  based  upon 
real  dangers. 

An  acting  presldenf  A  president  regarded 
by  most  Americans  as  a  usurper? 

It  could  happen  because  of  the  Electoral 
College 

L'S    Electoral  System  Has  Alwa'ts  Created 
Problems 

(By  Martin  Smith) 

.^fter  Just  two  presidential  elections  the 
new  nation's  Electoral  College  system  for 
selecting  presidents  broke  down  and  re- 
quired patchwork  repairs, 

George  Washington  managed  to  get  elect- 
ed [jresldent  In  1788  and  was  re-elected  In 
1792,  along  with  his  vice  president,  John 
.Wams.  without  trouble  with  the  election 
machinery. 

After  that,  however,  the  system  failed  to 
work  the  way  It  was  intended. 

Adams,  a  Federalist,  won  the  presidency 
in  1796.  But  his  running  mate,  Thomas 
Plnckney,  failed  to  be  elected  vice  president. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  Republicans,  later  to  be  renamed  the 
Democratic  party,  became  the  vice  president 
tiecause  of  the  way  in  which  Electoral  Col- 
lege votes  were  counted. 

more  serious  breakdown 

The  breakdown  in  the  system  became 
much  more  serious  four  years  later.  Jefferson 
ran  again  for  president.  His  Republican 
party  running  mate  was  Aaron  Burr,  the 
candidate  for  vice  president. 

Bui  under  the  confusing  system  of  count- 
ing votes.  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  tied  In 
the  Electoral  College  balloting  for  president. 

It  was  Just  as  If  the  Electoral  College 
recently  had  t)een  unable  to  choose  between 
Richard  M.  Nixon  or  Spiro  T.  Agnew  for  pres- 
ident 

In  1801  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
to  make  the  choice  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr  It  elected  Jefferson  as  president  and 
Burr  as  vice  president,  but  not  until  after 
a  week  of  turmoil  and  36  ballots. 
patchwork  repair 

The  system  obviously  had  to  be  changed, 
ind  Congress  passed  and  the  states  ratified 
the  12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
was  patchwork  repair.  The  Electoral  College 
was  retained,  but  the  tricky  double  ballot 
system  by  which  a  candidate  for  vice  presi- 
dent could  wind  up  as  a  contender  for  presi- 
dent even  opposing  his  own  running  mate, 
was  eliminated. 

The  changes  became  law  In  1804  and  still 
govern  today's  presidential  elections,  al- 
though they  have  resulted  In  other  consti- 
tutional crises  in  the  ensuing  164  years  and 
appear  to  be  an  Increasing  danger  to  the 
American  political  system. 

In  1824  the  election  again  was  thrown  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  the  four- 
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way  race  ended  without  any  single  candidate 
capturing  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  What 
happened  then  Is  what  many  observers  fear 
might  happen  today.  The  man  finally  selected 
as  president  trailed  one  of  the  other  candi- 
dates In  the  number  of  popular  votes  cast 

ADAMS    takes    OmCE 

As  a  result,  John  Qulncy  Adams  took  office 
under  a  cloud.  Enough  Americans  thought 
political  manipulators  had  cheated  Andrew 
Jackson  out  of  the  presidency  to  render  the 
Adams  administration  incapable  of  exercising 
effective  leadership. 

Candidates  who  trailed  In  the  popular  vote 
again  were  elected  president  in  1876  and  1888 
Democrat  Samuel  Tllden  won  4.287.670  popu- 
lar votes  in  1876,  while  Republican  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  had  only  4.035.924  votes.  But. 
aided  by  highly  dubious  election  procedures, 
he  won  the  presidency  with  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College. 

Democratic  President  Grover  Cleveland 
sought  re-election  in  1888  and  received 
5.540.365  jjopular  votes.  His  Republican  rival. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  trailed  in  the  popular 
vote  count  with  5,445,269.  Harrison,  however. 
became  president,  winning  233  electoral  votes 
to  only  168  for  Cleveland. 

There  have  been  three  close  calls  during 
the  20th  century. 

TRUMAN    VERSUS    DEWEY 

In  1948,  Democrat  Harry  S  Truman  won 
more  than  24  million  popular  votes,  while 
Republican  Thomas  Dewey  was  given  fewer 
than  22  million.  But  If  Dewey  had  won  r.s 
little  as  12.487  more  votes  In  California. 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  he  would  have  won  the 
presidency  with  an  Electoral  College  majority. 

In  1960  Democrat  John  F  Kennedy  re- 
ceived 34,220,984  votes  and  Republican 
Richard  M.  Nixon  34,108.157,  It  would  have 
required  a  shift  of  only  11.414  votes  in 
Illinois,  Mlsaourl,  New  Mexico.  Hawaii  and 
Nevada  to  have  made  Nixon  president  eight 
years  before  his  time  although  he  would  have 
trailed  Kennedy  in  the  popular  vote. 

Last  year  Nixon  enjoyed  a  popular  vote 
margin  of  500,000  over  Democrat  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  But  if  a  few  thousand  strategic 
votes  had  shifted  In  a  few  key  states,  Nixon 
would  have  failed  to  gain  an  Electoral  Col- 
lege majority,  and  the  election  would  have 
been  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Such  a  result  was  the  goal,  of  course,  of 
George  Wallace,  the  third  party  candidate 
for  president.  Election  chaos  would  give  the 
third  party  leaders  their  best  chance  to  ma- 
nipulate the  selection  of  a  president  to  their 
liking. 
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EXectobal  College  System  Faltered  in 

Third  Election 

(By  Martin  Smith) 

The  founding  fathers  offered  an  attractive 
rationale  for  the  Electoral  College  system  of 
selecting  presidents. 

Although  the  system  simply  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  political  compromise,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  argued  it  offered  a  posi- 
tive good.  The  system,  as  they  saw  it.  would 
permit  the  very  best  men  in  the  nation  to 
sit  down  every  four  years  and  calmly,  without 
rancor  and  partisan  considerations,  decide 
who  would  make  the  best  president 

This  vision  quickly  proved  to  be  a  mirage. 

The  founding  fathers  themselves  pro- 
moted the  development  of  political  parti- 
sanship. The  presidential  electors  were  re- 
garded as  faceless  Individuals.  They  were 
unnecessary  and  sometlmee  troublesome 
middlemen  In  the  process  by  which  presi- 
dents were  selected. 

unexpected  vote 

In  1796  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  electors 
voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  for  president 
when  everyone  thought  he  had  been  com- 
mitted to  vote  for  John  Adams.  An  angry 
Federalist  politician  wrote: 
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"What,  do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  de- 
termine for  me  whether  John  Adams  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  shall  t>e  president?  No!  I 
chuse  him  to  act,  not  to    think." 

Other  individual  electors  occasionally 
have  broken  their  faith  by  thinking. 

The  most  recent  was  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  of 
Rocky  Mount.  NC.  who.  although  he  was 
elected  as  part  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's  slate 
of  electors,  chose  Instead  to  cast  his  vote  for 
George  Wallace  for  president. 

One  elector  broke  loose  from  Harry  S 
Truman's  Tennessee  slate  of  electors  In  1948, 
Adlal  Stevenson  lost  one  of  his  Alabama 
electors  in  1956, 

AMBITIOUS    SCHEME 

The  most  ambitious  renegade  was  an  Okla- 
homan  who  had  been  elected  in  1960  to  cast 
his  Electoral  College  ballot  for  Nixon,  In- 
stead, the  elector  promoted  an  unsuccessful 
project  to  persuade  other  electors  to  desert 
Nixon  and  John  F,  Kennedy  and  support  in- 
stead, a  strong  conservative  for  the 
presidency 

His  scheme  simply  was  a  variation  of  at- 
tempts by  Southern  conservatives  since 
World  War  II  to  force  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  Alabama's 
voice  would  count  every  bit  as  much  as  New 
York's. 

Strom  Thurmond  ran  for  president  in 
1948  in  the  hope  the  election  would  go  to  the 
house  where  a  major  party  candidate  tlien 
might  have  to  bow  to  dictates  from  Dixie 
on  race  questions, 

Thurmond  failed,  as  did  George  W.illace 
who  ran  last  year  with  more  or  less  the 
same  idea. 

But  Wallace's  movement  remains  as  a 
threat  to  the  two-party  system  which  most 
political  scientists  think  has  been  a  mainstay 
of  political  stability  in  an  increasingly  trou- 
bled nation. 

Soon  after  Wallace  announced  his  presi- 
dential candidacy  last  year,  a  Democratic 
congressman  called  for  modifications  of  the 
Electoral  College  system  to  provide  for  a 
runoff  election  if  no  one  candidate  received 
a  majority  of  the  electors. 

But  it  was  a  Republican.  US,  Rep  Clark 
MacGregor  of  Minnesota  who  called  for  abol- 
ishing the  Electoral  College  and  replacing 
It  with  a  popular  vote. 

"The  Wallace  candidacy  is  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  vipon  the  vagaries  of  our 
presidential  election  system  to  get  a  strangle- 
hold on  national  policy.  "  warned  MacGregor. 
"The  American  people  would  not  wish  us 
to  stand  by  idly  while  a  minority  presidential 
candidate  attempts  to  blackj.ick  either  major 
party  candidate  into  such  ;in  unholy  al- 
liance," 

WALLACE    ASSESSMENT 

Robert  H.  Pinch,  the  incoming  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  who  was 
until  recently  Callfornla"s  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, assessed  the  Wallace  candidacy  in  1972 
and  observed  that  the  former  Alabama  gov- 
ernor has  "a  pretty  good  piece  of  political 
machinery  going  for  himself  ' 

Finch  acknowledges  the  process  by  which 
the  United  States  Constitution  is  amended 
is  an  exceedingly  slow-moving  one.  but  he 
sees  the  Wallace  threat  as  providing  ""a 
greater  catalyst  for  change  now  than  ever 
before,"' 

I  Prom  the  McClatchv  newspapers. 
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Campaigning  Nixon  Moved  Closer  to  Popui-ar 

Vote  Idea 

(By  Martin  Smith) 
U.S.  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  the  conserva- 
tive Mississippi  Democrat  who.  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  wi'.l  have 
a  lot  to  say  aix)ut  any  changes  in  the  system 
of  electing"  presidents,  has  predicted  the  sys- 
tem will  be  revised  -if  the  new  president 
wants  revision. 
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If  the  next  president  pushea  electors!  re- 
form, we'll  get  It  ■  ?altl  EtstUnd  If  he 
doesn't    I   d  jn't  assume  so 

The  new  prcldent  Is  Richard  M  Nix  in 
who  Indicated  during  the  campaign  he 
fa.  -irs  changes  in  the  system  He  said  once 
he  was  n  it  prijp<3slni;  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral t"  "llene  but  he  also  said  he  thinks  the 
man  with  the  most  popular  votes  should 
become  president 


NO    DETAILS   itrmzD 
Nix  in  has  not  offered  any  detailed  recom- 
meiidiilons    for   revising   the   system    but   In 
his   moat   extensive   statement  on    the   Issue, 
he  said  on  Sept    3  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  go  so  far  as  the 
direct  election  of  the  president  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  In  II  particular  state  the  fact  that 
one  man  may  win  the  st^te  by  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  and  then  get  all  the  electoral 
votes  of  that  stale — I  think  that.  In  effect, 
disfranchises  a  lot  cif  other  people  who  may 
have  voted  on  the  other  side  I  would  rather 
have  proportlon.il  representation  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  ' 

MOVES    CLOSEX 

But  later  In  the  campaign  Nix  in  seemed  to 
be  moving  closer  to  the  Idej  of  d?cldlnj;  the 
pre.s^d?ntl:il  election  by  popular  vote 

OijiJct  15  I  think  that  if  the  man  who 
wins  the  popular  vote  Is  denied  the  presi- 
dency the  man  who  gets  the  presidency 
would  have  very  great  dlfflculty  In  govern- 
ing 

On  Oct  21  ■  Whuever  wins  the  piopular 
vote  should  be  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States  " 

On  Oct  30.  while  challenging  Democratic 
rival  Hubert  Humphrey  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  popular  vote  "I  say  again,  the 
candidate  who  gets  the  most  votes  sh<juld  be 
the  next  president  I  .stand  ready  to  ac<;eB>' 
the  decision  of   the  electorate  ' 

FINCH    PRTOICTIONS 

Former  California  Lt.  Oov  R.  >bert  H 
Finch,  a  clijse  friend  and  adviser  of  Nlx.^n  s 
and  chojien  by  the  President  to  be  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  predicted 
in  a  Sac'.imento  interview  that  Nixun  will 
offer  specific  proposals  for  changing  the  pres- 
idential election  system 

Pinch  laid  he  does  not  know  yet  what 
forms  these  proposals  will  take  Speaking  Just 
fi>r  himself  however.  Pinch  said  he  likes  the 
Idea  of  retaining  the  Electoral  College  but 
having  most  of  the  electors  chosen  by  Indi- 
vidual congressional  districts  This  would  re- 
sult m  the  electoral  votes  of  most  st.ites  be- 
ing split  among  leading  candidates 

Pinch  said  this  proposal  "has  great  appteal 
to  me  because  it  would  tend  to  develop  a 
viable  two-party  system  In  the  South  There 
would  be  an  enormous  incentive  to  try  to 
develop  strong  congressional  candidates  in 
those  Southern  states  " 

FOU«    PLANS 

The  congressional  district  plan  is  only  one 
of  four  basic  prof>osaU  expected  to  go  before 
Confess  at  the  1969  session  for  changing  the 
method  by  which  American  presidents  are 
selected 

The  other  three  basic  plans 

Retaining  the  Electoral  College  but  simply 
apportioning  e^ch  states  electoral  votes  on  a 
p>-r  entire  basis  to  reflect  the  popular  vote 
in  the  state  The  present  wlnner-lake-all 
system  would  be  e!lniln.it«v:l 

Retaining  the  Ele-^toral  College  system  and 
also  Its  wliuier-f  ike-all  provision  so  that  a 
stjte  s  entire  slate  of  electors  still  would  go 
to  the  winner  of  the  popul.ir  vote,  but 
eliminating  the  office  of  elector  An  auto- 
matic state  unit  electoral  vote  svstem  would 
be  substltu'ed   for  the  individual  electors 

Simply  abolishing  the  Electoral  C<illege 
and  deciding  the  presidential  elections  by  a 
nationwide  p<ipular  vote 

rhls  last  proposal  has  been  given  new  bup- 
p>  rt  as  the  result  of  a  special  study  by  an 
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American  Bar  Asso<lati<:in  commission  which 
strongly  recommended  that  a  pnapular  vote 
decide  presidential  electtooa. 

iFTiim    the   MrClatchy    newspapers.    Jan     24. 
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Indiana  Senator  Sees  Only  Onf  Way    Junk 

Electoral  College 

I  By    Martin    Smith  i 

US  Sen  Birch  Bayh.  D-Indlana  has  been 
calling  for  reforms  In  the  Electoral  College 
system  since  he  ftcst  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1962 

But  for  a  long  time  he  opposed  any  plan 
to  eliminate  the  college  entirely  and  sub- 
stitute in  Its  place  a  direct  popular  vole  for 
president 

Bayh  changed  his  mind  in  1967 

He  called  for  going  all  the  way  and  ellml- 
ftating  the  Electoral  College  entirely  in  favor 
of  a  popular  vote 

NEW    engine    needed 

Mere  procedural  changes  In  the  present 
sy&tem  would  be  like  shifting  around  'he 
parts  of  a  creaky  and  dangerous  automobile 
engine,  making  it  no  less  creaky  and  no  less 
dangerous,     he  warned 

What  we  miy  need  Is  a  new  engine,  be- 
cause we  are  m  u  new  age   " 

What  caused  Bayh  to  shift  his  view  in  a 
report  Issued  by  a  special  American  Bar  As- 
sociation commission  which  after  a  detailed 
study  concluded 

The  Electoral  College  method  of  elect- 
ing a  president  of  the  United  Stares  is 
archaic,  undemocratic,  complex,  ambiguous. 
Indirect  and  dangerous 

'While  there  may  be  no  perfect  method 
of  electing  a  president,  we  believe  that  di- 
rect nationwide  popular  method  la  the  best 
of  all  possible  methods   " 

The  commission,  he.ided  by  Robert  G 
Storey,  president  of  the  S<jutii western  Legal 
Foundation  and  dean  emeritus  of  the  South- 
ern Methixllst  University  Law  School  m  Dal- 
las, offered  detailed  recommendations  on  aow 
presidential  elections  might  be  decided  by 
popular  vote 

It  recommended  that  a  party's  presidential 
and  vice  presldentlU  candidates  continue  to 
run  as  a  team  The  presidential  candidate 
and  his  running  in.ite  who  captured  the 
most  popular  votes  would  win — provided 
they  had  at  least  40  per  ccat  of  the  popular 
vote 

If  no  ticket  won  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  then  a  runoff  election  would  be 
held  between  the  two  tickets  with  the  high- 
est number  of  votes 

DATE  arm  NO  procedure 

Congress  would  have  the  power  to  set  the 
dates  for  regular  and  runoff  elections,  but 
individual  state  legislatures  would  have  the 
power  to  provide  for  places  and  manner  of 
the  elections  Congress,  however,  would  re- 
tain reserve  powers  to  overrule  the  state 
legislatures. 

Persons  qualified  under  state  law  to  vote 
for  members  of  Congress  would  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections  except  that  a  state  would 
be  empowered  to  make  even  fewer  restrictive 
requirements    for    presidential    voters 

Congress  also  would  be  given  a  reserve  pow- 
er to  provide  for  uniform  age  and  residence 
requirements 

Among  thoe>e  on  the  15-member  conunis- 
»lon  were  leading  legal  scholars  and  attor- 
neys, including  Paul  Preund.  a  constitutional 
law  profeaaor  at  Harvard  Law  School;  four 
former  ABA  presidents,  two  state  governors, 
and  Herman  Phleger.  a  San  Pranclsco  at- 
torney and  former  adviser  to  the  US  State 
Department 

They  returned  an  eight-count  Indictment 
against  the  Electoral  College  system,  charg- 
ing It 

■  Allows  a  person  to  become  president  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  major  opponent. 

■  Grants  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes  to 
the  winner  of  the  most  popular  votes  In  the 
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state,   thereby   cancelling  all   minority   votes 
cast  in  the  state 

'Makes  It  possible  for  presidential  elc.  ■  ,rs 
to  vote  against  the  national  candidate,-  ,,; 
the  party 

Awards  all  of  a  stale's  electoral  vote,^  m 
the  popular  winner  In  the  slate,  regardle.ss 
of  the  turnout  m  the  state 

Assigns  to  each  state  at  least  three  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  of  its  size 

Palls  to  uke  Into  account  popula'ivjii 
changes  In  a   state   between  censuses 

'Employs  an  unrepresentative  system  .: 
voting  for  president  m  the  House  of  Rt-pr.'- 
senttt  lives. 

•Allows    for  the   possibility  of  a  president 
and    vice    president    from    differing    pnific.ir 
parties  " 

THE    12TH    AMENDMENT  CfTED 

The  12th  amendment  to  the  Constr  .I'mn 
In  1804  was  intended  to  eliminate  thi-  ,yt 
p<i88lbiiity  but  the  amendment  did  not  -;,ut 
the  door  completely  on  such  a  turn  of  events 

Fcr  example  If  the  li>68  presidential  ■  ;rr. 
tlon  had  been  thrown  into  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives Republican  Richard  M  Nixnn 
might  well  have  been  the  ultimate  ch  ;re 
But  the  choice  of  the  vice  president  \i.  liki 
have  been  left  to  the  United  Stjiies  Senate 
Maiiv  observers  think  It  likely  that  the  s^n- 
at-ors  Would  have  chosen  one  of  their  col- 
leagtie.s,  U  S  Sen  Edmund  Muskle.  the  Dem- 
ocratic vice  presidential  nominee,  for  v.ce 
president  Instead  of  Spiro  T  Agnew.  the  Re- 
publlcAn  nominee 

The  ABA  report  has  been  made  at  a  p  nsi- 
ble  turning  point  In  history — when  the  de- 
fects In  the  present  system  for  electini;  presi- 
dents are  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to 
the  public 

iFrom  the  McClatchv  new.spapers 
Jan  '25.  1969  | 

Senator  Smith   Proposes  End  of 

Conveniic  Ns,   Electors 
I  By  Martin  Smith  i 

US  Sen  Margaret  Chase  .Smith,  the  mde- 
pendent  Republican  trim  Maine  who  ik'a  is 
the  only  woman  serving  In  the  upper  is  use, 
proposes  the  most  far-retching  change?  m 
the  system  by  which  the  Uniietl  Slates  elects 
Its  presidents  and  vice  presidents 

Not  only  would  she  eliminate  the  Electoral 
College,  replacing  it  with  a  direct  popular 
vote,  but  also  she  would  eluniiiate  the  con- 
vention system  of  selecting  nominees 

Her  plan  is  simply  to  hold  national  di- 
rect primaries.  Tliey  would  be  held  m  early 
August  If  no  one  candidate  In  a  parrv  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  vote  c;ist  within 
his  party's  primary,  a  rutaoff  primary  w  o-ald 
be  held  four  weeks  later 

FIVE    PERCENT  TO    QDALIFT 

For  a  parly  to  qualify  for  the  national  bal- 
lot. It  would  have  to  have  membership  of 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  registered 
voters  in  the  nation.  A  candidate  would  iiave 
his  name  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  ll  he 
had  nominating  petitions  signed  by  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  In  the  preceding  presiden- 
tial general  election  This  would  luive 
smiountcd  to  about  700.000  signatures  in 
1968. 

Mrs  Smith  favors  direct  primaries  in  the 
selection  of  presidential  nominees  for  the 
same  reasons  she  favors  direct  elections  i" 
choosing  presidents 

"What  Is  good  enough  for  electing  presi- 
dents should  be  good  enough  for  nominating 
party  candidates  for  president."  she  has  testi- 
fied "It  is  the  only  logical  end  of  putting  the 
power  m  the  hands  of  the  people — for  they 
should  be  able  to  choose  .imoag  all  possible 
candidates  and  not  Just  In  the  hnnl  round 
at  the  general  election." 

She    has    some    support    among    her    '    > 
leagues    US.  Sen.  William  Proxmire.  D -Wis 
has  asked 

"Is  It  not  a  far  better  thing  to  chtxjse  mir 
presidential  nominees  in  a  national  prlni.iry. 
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where  the  candidates  and  their  Ideas  are  on 
display  and  are  cont«ndlng  openly,  than  It  Is 
to  choose  them  in  the  narrow,  emotional, 
cynical,  rumor-fllled,  bandwagon-rolling, 
shouting,  no-one-Ustening  climate  of  a  party 
convention?" 

Some  who  argue  in  favor  of  direct  election 
of  presidents  argue,  however,  against  direct 
national  prlmarlee.  Aaron  B.  Wlldavsky, 
chairman  of  the  political  science  department 
at  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California,  Is  one. 

MAKE    VOTES    COUNT 

He  warns  that  experience  with  state  pri- 
maries shows  that  when  one  party  remains 
in  office  a  long  time,  which  is  not  unusual, 
interested  voters  tend  to  Join  the  dominant 
party  to  make  their  votes  count  more  in  the 
primary  elections. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  out-of-power 
parly  are  the  dlehards  who  nominate  candi- 
dates who  please  them  "but  who  could  not 
win  the  election  because  they  are  unrepre- 
senialive  of  the  majority,"  says  Wlldavsky. 

A  national  primary  is  also  likely  to  lead 
to  the  appearance  of  extremist  candidates 
and  demagogues,  who.  unrestrained  by  alle- 
giance to  any  permanent  party  organization, 
have  little  to  lose  by  stirring  up  mass  hatreds 
or  making  absurd  promises." 

UNFAVORABLE    LOOK 

Neal  R.  Pierce,  author  of  "The  People's 
President."  a  book  calling  for  direct  presi- 
dential elections,  is  another  who  looks  with 
disfavor  on  prop)osals  to  abandon  the  con- 
vention system  and  institute  direct  pri- 
maries. 

He  agrees  with  the  contention  that  conven- 
t'.iins  provide  the  opp>onunity  for  various  fac- 
tions within  a  party  to  reach  compromises 
on  platforms  and  nominees  and  to  have  party 
leaders  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
aiK  to  a  broad  base  of  independent  voters. 

Pierce  adds: 

■.\lso,  there  are  years  when  none  of  the 
candidates  who  have  advanced  themselves 
.md  run  In  the  various  stale  primaries  have 
Lieen  able  to  build  a  really  broad  base  of  na- 
tional support.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  convention  can  draff  a  candidate  like 
1  Republican)  Charles  Evans  Hughes  In 
1916  .  .  .  or  (Democratic)  Gov.  Adlal  E. 
•Stevenson   ...  In   1952" 


[From  the  McClatchy  newspapers, 

Jan.  26,  1969] 

P  i:  iTiCAL  Parties  Press  To  Bring  Electoral 

RSrORMS 

(By  Leo  Rennerl) 

'A'ASHiNGTON. — One  of   the  first  lessons  a 

necphyte   learns   on   Capitol   Hill  is   that   It 

■akes  support  from  a  potent,  well-organized 

un.^tltuency   somewhere   in   the   country   to 

insure  success  for  any  legislative  drive. 

.Medicare  would  have  been  impossible 
'Aithout  the  rising  strength  of  the  old  folks' 
lobby.  Farm  subsidies  will  go  on  as  long  as 
King  Cotton  reigns  In  the  south  and  the 
west  And  the  military-industrlEd  complex 
c.'tii  be  relied  on  to  keep  defense  spending  at 
rec  ifd  levels. 

.S'l  in  any  discussion  about  prospects  of 
Eifi  toral  College  reform,  the  crucial  question 
oecnies:  Where  is  the  equivalent  special 
interest  group  to  prod  the  91st  Congress  to 
.ippri)ve  basic  changes  in  the  nation's  meth- 
•ci   if  electing  its  presidents? 

Ihe  answer  this  year — and  it  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  suddenly  much  brighter  outlook 
lur  .some  kind  of  constitutional  change — is 
simply  thai  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  have  become  the  chief  active  lobby- 
isij;  for  reform. 

Their  motivation — despite  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
at)  ut  an  "aroused  public" — springs  largely 
it' in  selfish  considerations. 

Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  are 
rushing  action  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment because  nothing  less  than  the  preser- 
vaiion  of  the  two-party  system  is  at  stake. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  still  bear  the  traumatic  scars  of  the 
threat  posed  last  fall  by  George  Wallace. 
They  know  this  specter  easily  can  come  back 
to  haunt  them  In  1972  if  the  Constitution  is 
not  changed  in  the  meantime. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  worse  than  losing  a 
presidential  contest,  ll  is  ending  up  with  a 
standoff  and  having  to  bargain  with  Wallace 
for  the  key  to  the  White  House. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  Ideally  suited  for  a  third-party  candi- 
date intent  on  bringing  the  two  major  par- 
ties to  heel. 

Wallace  knew  he  could  not  win.  But  he 
was  counting  on  an  Inconclusive  result  in 
the  Electoral  College  which  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  use  his  electors  to  make  a 
deal  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  leading 
contenders. 

CAME    CLOSE 

He  came  close.  Had  California  gone  to 
Hubert  Humphrey,  for  example,  Richard 
Nixon  would  have  failed  to  get  the  required 
absolute  majority  of  270  electoral  voles. 

Wallace  then  could  have  instructed  his 
electors  to  supply  that  necessary  majority  In 
return  for  assurances  on  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
appointments,  a  veto  over  certain  cabinet 
selections,  a  pledge  to  go  easy  on  desegrega- 
tion or  any  other  number  of  concessions. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  such  a 
close  call.  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
falling  all  over  themselves  in  Congress  to 
throw  all  kinds  of  Electoral  College  reform 
measures  into  the  hopper. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
called  for  prompt  action.  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Pord  similarly  terms  the  problem 
urgent  and  wants  committees  on  both  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

REFORM    VTRTC7ALI,Y     ASSUltED 

In  the  Senate,  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, who  is  rarely  given  to  haste,  thinks  the 
nation  already  has  waited  too  long.  And 
Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  a  master 
at  snifflng  political  winds,  predicts  Electoral 
College  reform  Is  virtually  assured  this  yeso'. 

If  further  evidence  of  vmprecedented  con- 
gressional Interest  is  needed,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  quick  start  of  oommlttee  hearings. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh, 
D-Ind.,  has  started  taking  testimony.  In  the 
House,  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y.,  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  scheduled  ex- 
tensive hearings. 

All  this  activity,  however,  tends  to  mask 
major  problems  which  lie  ahead. 

If — as  now  appears  quite  likely — Congress 
acts  to  protect  the  two-party  system  against 
"poachers"  in  presidential  contests,  there  are 
several  ways  of  accomplishing  this  without 
necessarily  switching  to  direct,  popular  elec- 
tions. 

Or  put  another  way,  the  survival  of  the 
two-party  system  is  not  contingent  on  "one 
man,  one  vote." 

To  remove  the  'Wallace  threat  in  1972,  it 
would  be  suflBcfent  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  presiden- 
tial electors — but  not  the  Electoral  College 
system  of  counting  votes.  If  no  candidate  ob- 
tained a  respectable  plurality,  say  40  per  cent 
of  the  electoral  total,  a  runoff  election  could 
be  provided  to  keep  the  contest  from  being 
thro'wn  Into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

.  BOGGS    PROPOSAL 

House  Majority  Whip  Hale  Hoggs  of  Louisi- 
ana has  Introduced  Just  such  a  proposal.  It 
will  bear  close  watching  because  It  has  at- 
tracted considerable  Interest  and  support.  It 
could  well  be  the  forerunner  of  a  compromise 
solution. 

As  far  as  the  reformers  are  concerned,  the 
Boggs  plan  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating 
the  problem  of  "faithless  electors"  who 
change  their  mind  after  election  day  In  total 
disregard  of  popular  will. 

It  also  would  bar  any  further  serious  bid  by 
Wallace  since   electors   no  longer  would  be 
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around  to  be  traded  for  political  concessions. 
A  Republican  or  a  Democrat  would  have  to 
■win — either  by  capturing  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  electoral  vote  or  bv  winning  In  a  run- 
off. 

By  retaining  the  electoral  vote  count,  how- 
ever, the  Boggs  plan  would  perpetuate  prob- 
lems and  Inequities  created  by  the  present 
system  of  adding  state-by-state  totals. 

First,  each  state  still  would  have  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  11  has  representatives  and 
senators  In  Congress.  And  all  electoral  votes 
of  a  state  would  continue  to  go  to  the  winner 
in  that  state. 

This  would  mean  a  candidate — though 
ahead  In  popular  votes  nationwide — still 
might  lose  if  his  opponent  led  in  electoral 
voles. 

Bayh.  who  favors  an  all-out  switch  to  direct 
pwpular  elections,  believes  such  a  situation 
would  be  Intolerable. 

"Grave  dangers  could  divide  this  nation  at 
a  critical  hour  If  the  president-elect  lacked 
a  popular  mandate."  he  remarked.  "In  these 
perilous  times,  we  simply  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  an  electoral  system  that  falls  to 
guarantee  the  election  of  the  popular  choice." 

Bayh  has  40  Senate  cosponsors  for  his 
direct-election  proposal.  But  It  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  both  houses  and  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
states  to  accomplish  any  change. 

SOUTHERN    OPPOSmON 

Under  these  rules,  opposition  by  southern 
and  small  stales  to  all-out  reform  could  be- 
come a  formidable  factor. 

Southerners  want  some  semblance  of  the 
Electoral  College  retained  to  preserve  the  no- 
tions of  "federalism"  and  "states'  rights"  as 
key  elements  In  the  political  fabric  of  the 
nation. 

Small  slates  also  have  grown  attached  to 
the  extra  Influence  they  derive  from  the  two- 
vote  bonus  under  the  present  system. 

For  example.  Nevada  has  only  one  repre- 
sentative. But  it  gets  three  electoral  votes  In 
recognition  of  Its  two  senators.  The  two  extra 
votes  have  the  net  effect  of  tripling  the 
state's  impact  in  the  Electoral  College.  For 
Nevada,  they  represent  a  200  per  cent  in- 
crease above  its  entitlement  on  a  strict  popu- 
lation basis. 

In  California's  case,  the  extra  two  voles 
represent  a  comparatively  Insignificant  ad- 
dition— from  38  to  40  electoral  votes,  or  an 
increase  of  only  about  5  per  cent  above  its 
entitlement  under  a  fair  population 
apportionment. 

Since  11  takes  only  13  states- — and  they  all 
can  be  small  ones — to  block  a  constitutional 
amendment,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
drive  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and 
substitute  direct  elections  remains  an  uphill 
fight. 

Celler.  who  has  served  In  the  Hcase  longer 
than  any  other  present  member,  significantly 
IS  pushing  both  types  of  reform. 

"The  direct-vote  approach  is  theoretically 
the  most  sound."  he  said  in  an  intervie'v. 
"But  that  •which  Is  wisest  is  not  .-.Iways  most 
acceptable. 

"I  think  we  will  have  to  adopt  something 
short  of  a  direct  vote." 

Celler  predicts  small  states  ■.vonld  "rebel" 
if  Congress  attempted  to  gain  ratification 
of  an  amendment  to  wipe  out  the  Electoral 
College  altogether. 

"I  can  understand  their  point."  he  said. 
"After  all.  we  are  a  federal  union,  a  union 
of  states." 

MORE    OPTIMISTIC 

Bayh  is  more  optimistic.  He  still  thinks 
the  direct-election  plan  has  a  chance. 

Small  states,  he  argues,  labor  under  a 
"misconception"  when  they  worry  about  los- 
ing their  two-vote  bonus  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

What  they  overlook,  he  points  out,  is  that 
the  big  states  also  would  give  up  an  Im- 
portant advantage — iheir  present  make-or- 
break  role  in  deciding  presidential  contests. 
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Because  all  electoral  votes  of  a  state  now 
go  to  the  winner  in  that  state,  he  notes 
presidential  candidates  Increaialngly  are  baa- 
Inst  their  strategy  in  cApturlrin  the  big 
state*-  California.  New  Y  >rlt  Mlchlgun  Il- 
linois.  Pennsylvania.   Ohio    and   Texas 

Under  a  direct-election  system  Bayh  be- 
lieves candidates  would  look  for  votes  where 
they  have  the  best  chance  of  getUng  them — 
in  big  HB  well  lu  imall  states — since  every 
person  s  vote  would  count  In  the  final  t<^ital 

Thus,  he  reasons,  what  the  small  states 
would  lf»8e  by  giving  up  their  two- vote  bonus 
in  the  Electoral  College  would  be  offset  by 
reducing  the  big  punch  a  handful  of  voters 
niw  can  wield  In  swinging  one  or  more  big 
states  behind  a  particular  candidate 

The  argument  apparently  Is  working  with 
some  small-state  representatives  Among 
the  co-sponsors  of  Bayh  s  measure  for  direct 
elections  are  Sens  Alan  Bible.  D-Nev  .  Mike 
Oravel  D-Alaska  and  Dnnlel  Inouye.  D- 
Hawai: 

The  American  Bar  A&soclatlon  and  several 
other  prestigious  groups  throughout  the 
country  also  are  supporting  it. 

Still,  there  is  wide  agreement  that  the 
concept  of  one  man  one  vote"  as  a  control- 
ling yardstick  for  presidential  elections  so 
far  h^.  not  developed  anything  resembling 
the  d^BOted  and  dedicated  constituency  fe- 
verishly working  on  the  bipartisan- -but  less 
sweeping — objective  of  keeping  third-party 
Intruders  away  from  the  approaches  to  the 
White  House 

'Prom  the  McCIatchv  newspapers. 
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Electoral  Collxce  Draws  Governors' 

DlasATisrAmnN 

By  Martin  Smith  > 

The  Electoral  College  h<i3  existed  for  more 
than  180  years,  although  Americans  have 
been  dissatisfied  w.th  it  for  much  of  that 
time 

Few  persons  think  It  will  be  easy  to  replace 
I-  w.th  a  direct  popular  vote  in  the  selection 
of  presidents  and  vice  presidents  But  public 
unhappmess  with  the  antiquated  Electoral 
College  13  ii;reater  than  ever,  and  many  polit- 
ical leaders  agree  now  is  the  time  to  elimi- 
nate It, 

In  19+8  and  again  In  1960  national  polls 
indicated  the  public,  by  a  2-1  margin  wanted 
the  Electoral  College  eliminated  The  per- 
centage of  those  opposed  to  it  has  climbed 
dramatically  Last  November  a  Harris  Survey 
shov^ed  that  an  overwhelming  79  per  cent  of 
those  polled  favored  direct  election  jf  presi- 
dents and  vice  presidents.  Only  II  per  cent 
opposed  elimination  of  the  Electoral  College 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  system  Is  wide- 
spread and  increasing,  but  there  is  dissent, 
;<:>o. 

While  some  Southern  white  conservatives 
are  reluctant  to  eliminate  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege completely,  preferring  instead  to  tinker 
with  and  retain  the  present  system,  an  im- 
portant minority  group  also  shows  a  cautious. 
If  different,  attitude  on  the  issue 

Clarence  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  told  a  US  Senate  sub- 
comnuttee  his  organization  flatly  opposes  .iny 
move  to  divide  a  state's  electors  according  to 
popular  vote  percentages  within  that  state 
This  IS  one  of  the  reform-but-retain  propos- 
als being  heard  In  the  debate  over  the  Elec- 
toral  C'-'Lege 

MINORPTY    FACTORS 

Minority  groups  see  an  advantage  for  them- 
selves In  the  wmner-take-all  system  by 
which  a  candld.ite  captures  a  slate's  entire 
slate  of  electors  by  winning  that  state's  pop- 
ular vote,  no  matter  by  how  small  a  margin 
Nominees  now  regard  major  groups  of  minor- 
ity voters  as  possibly  the  deciding  factors  In 
swinging  some  states  Minorities  Justify  this 
possible  advantage  as  necessary  to  offset  the 
bloc  of  Southern  white  segregationist  states. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mlti-hell,  howt'ver  alwj  has  toia  U  rt  Sen 
Birch  Bayh.  D-Indlana,  the  .^merlcBn  Bar 
Association  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Elec- 
toral College  completely  In  favor  of  a  direct 
popular   vote   IS   an   excellent   one 

But  Mitchell  added  the  NAACP  would  sup- 
port the  recommendatliins  for  a  direct  pop- 
ular vote  only  If  there  iire  absolute  and 
fi">filprtxif  safeguards  against  discrimination 
In  registering  and  voting  ' 

If  there  can  be  guarantees  that  mlimrlty 
groups  will  not  be  prevented  from  participat- 
ing In  a  direct  popular  vote  for  president, 
the  N.\ACP  win  support  the  .^B.^  recommen- 
dations But  If  the  present  system  Is  to  be 
retained  the  proposal  to  divide  a  state's  elec- 
tors will  only  make  exiting  Inequities  even 
worse    111   the   NA.\CP   view 

REWRITINO    IS    SLOW 

Rewriting  the  Con.stuution  is  a  s.low- 
nimlng  process  The  usual  way  Is  .'or  an 
.amendment  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  then  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  states 

The  McClalchy  newspapers  sent  inquiries 
to  governors  of  all  50  stales,  seeking  their 
views  on  the  present  system  of  electing  presi- 
dents and  vice  presldenls  Not  all  replied 
Stjme  of  those  who  did  said  they  had  not 
reached  a  decision  yet  on  proposed  changes 
-Some  thought  the  Electoral  College  might  be 
retained  if  basically  overhauled 

But  not  one  of  the  governors  said  he  likes 
the  system  the  way  It  Is  There  were  sig- 
nificant voices  from  both  major  parties  call- 
ing for  Its  o\itrlghl  abolition  In  favor  of 
direct  popular  votes. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  was  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  Ot)v  Raymond  P  Shafer. 
He  noted  that  one  of  his  state's  delegates  to 
the  1787  Constitutional  Convention.  James 
Wilson  thought  e\en  then  that  American 
presidents  should  be  chosen  by  direct  elec- 
tion 

"It  Is  time  that  we  add  our  strength  to  the 
lone  voice  of  that  great  Pennsylvania."  said 
Shafer  I  will  recommend  that  our  General 
.\ssembly  when  It  next  con\enes.  lead  the 
nation  In  a  call  to  Congress  for  a  constitu- 
tional iimendment  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College  ' 

REPLirS    FROM    OTHERS 

other  governors  who  replied  or  otherwise 
expressed  themselves  In  favor  of  outright 
abolition  of  the  Electoral  College  Included 
Democrats  Warren  E  Heames  of  Mis- 
souri and  William  L.  Guy  of  North  Da- 
kota and  Republicans  Richard  B  Ogllvle  of 
Illinois.  John  A  Love  of  Colorado.  Russell  W 
Peterson  of  Delaware  and  Tom  McCall  of 
Oregon 

One  who  replied  when  he  still  was  a  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  but  since  has  assumed 
another  otilce  Is  Vice  President  Splro  T 
.\gnew 

"There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
basic  reform  of  this  outdated  process  Is 
necessary.  '  said  Agnew  'Maryland  Is  one  of 
the  few  states  with  a  statute  binding  electors 
to  cast  their  votes  for  the  winner  of  the 
states  presidential  election  but  even  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  Is  dubious  ' 

UNRtTH     TAKES     STAND 

The  strongest  voice  In  Calllornla  In  favor 
of  eliminating  the  Electoral  College  Is  As- 
semblyman Jess  Unruh  He  Is  jisklng  the  state 
legislature  to  urge  Congress  to  begin  the 
process  by  which  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a  direct  popular  vote 
for  president  and  vice  president 

"Today  It  Is  clear,  .is  it  has  been  for  more 
than  a  century,  that  the  Electoral  College 
envisioned  by  the  framers  i  of  the  Constitu- 
tion I  bears  no  relation  to  their  intent,  if 
Indeed  It  ever  did."  Unruh  has  commented 

ELECTORATE      IS      COMPETENT 

No  modern  politician  who  values  his 
profession  dares  to  argue  that  the  American 
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electorate  Is  Incompetent  to  elect  the  prt-.si- 
dent  of  the  United  Sales  If  this  Is  so  all 
rational  argument  against  popular  presiden- 
tial elections  disappears  I'he  Electoral  Col- 
lege .s  a  use. ess  and  occaflloauliy  d.in,:er  is 
appendage  to  our  body  politic  It  must  be  re- 
moved " 

No  matter  how  low  the  Electoral  College 
ranks  In  the  public  esteem,  the  surger\  pr.  - 
posed  by  Unruh  and  other  prominent  Deni  - 
cratlc  and  Republican  leaders  will  not  he 
easy  to  accomplish 

Neiirly  everyone  agrees  that  some  surgtr^ 
Is  necessary  So  far  there  Is  insufflclent  agreo. 
menl  .us  to  Its  extent,  and  this  could  rei.rw 
the  Electoral  College's  lease  on  life 

DISASTER      COfLD      OCCIR 

Tlien,  'he  dl.saster  that  most  observes  :»ar 
may  occur  The  Electoral  College  once  itKniii 
could  award  the  presidency  to  a  man  wh. 
was  the  only  runner-up  In  the  popular  •    ti- 

The  Counterfeit  Ballot  could  result  In  the 
selection  of  a  Brand  X  president. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  Is  the  51st  annlvensary  ol 
declaration  of  Byelorussian  national 
sovereignty 

During  the  20th  century,  the  Byelo- 
loisslans  have  endured  much.  Tliey  have 
suffered  the  oppression  of  the  Russians 
and  the  injustices  of  German  occupation 
during  World  War  I.  And  yet.  in  the 
face  of  these  awesome  ad\ersities.  the 
ByeloriLssian  people  have  steadfastly 
clun^  to  the  hope  that  once  again  they 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  they  briefly 
tasted. 

The  making  of  the  Byelorussian  State. 
culminating  in  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  March  25.  1918.  was  the 
consequence  of  a  national  reawaken ihl' 
that  occurred  during  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  It  began  as  a  cultural  re- 
vival and  gradually  was  transformed  into 
a  political  movement. 

This  cultural  revival  found  its  origin 
in  a  growing  interest  in  ethnology  and 
the  Byelorussian  language.  It  v.as  liom 
this  that  a  unique  conception  of  Byelo- 
russian nationality  developed.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Byelorussian  national  polit- 
ical party  spurred  on  the  development 
of  national  political  objectives. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  1.  the 
Byelorussians  took  advantage  of  RusMa .« 
weakened  condition  by  declaring  tlieir 
independence. 

The  German  Army  continued  its  march 
eastward  and  Byelorussia  .succumbed  'o 
the  German  occupation.  While  the  Gei- 
maruj  impcsed  certain  restrictions  on 
them,  the  Byelorussians  were  allowed  to 
continue  their  ix)litical  and  cultural 
development. 

3en.'>ing  that  the  Byelorussian  national 
identity  posed  a  threat  to  the  new  regime 
in  Russia,  the  Bolsheviks  determined  to 
crush  this  new  state.  The  Byelorussian 
national  state  fell  as  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  brutal  Communist  aggression 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  respect  and 
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admiration  that  I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  pay  tribute  to  a  courageous  people 
who  struggled  long  and  hard  to  protect 
their  national  identity  and  culture.  Let 
these  freedom  fighters  and  their  de- 
scendants be  an  inspiration  to  all  man- 
kind On  the  obser^■ance  of  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day,  let  us  seek  to  restore 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  brave  people  that 
one  day  they  will  again  be  free. 


VA  GUARANTEED  HOME-LOAN  FI- 
NANCING—INCREASING INCOME 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  FUND 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  increase 
the  availability  of  guaranteed  home-loan 
financing  for  veterans  and  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance fund. 

We  have  extended  the  home-loan  pro- 
gram to  veterans  with  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  and  this  has  created  eligi- 
bility for  about  6  million  veterans.  In 
addition,  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  veterans  from  the  Korean  conflict  still 
eli-ible  for  home  loans. 

Last  year  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion concurred  with  action  of  the  Secre- 
lary  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  in  raising  interest  rates 
on  Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
and  direct  loans  to  7»2  percent.  At  the 
time  this  action  was  taken,  I  had  hoped 
that  increased  funds  for  veterans'  home 
loans  would  become  available,  and  that 
the  excessive  discounts  being  charged  by 
lenders  would  disappear.  The  situation 
did  improve  briefly,  but  since  the  first 
of  the  year  it  has  become  progressively 
worse  and  now  with  the  most  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  administration  to  raise  the 
prime  lending  rate,  discounts  have  risen 
sharply  again  and  mortgage  financing 
IS  not  readily  available  even  at  the  high 
interest  rate  of  7 '  2  percent. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  the  home-loan 
benefit  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  veterans, 
additional  sources  of  mortgage  financing 
must  be  found.  During  the  past  few  years, 
while  veterans  have  been  in  service, 
building  costs,  including  interest  charges, 
have  risen  sharply.  During  the  2  or  3 
years  that  a  veteran  may  have  served. 
housing  costs  have  advanced  as  much  as 
25  percent.  The  young  veterans  retum- 
inc  from  service  cannot  compete  with 
wealthy  corporations  which  enjoy  a  spe- 
cial investment  tax  credit,  and  as  a  result 
.Tiortgage  financing  is  not  available;  and 
if  obtained,  requires  an  unconscionable 
discount. 

The  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fimd  is  in  excess  of  $8  billion.  In 
my  bill,  I  propose  that  $5  billion  be  made 
available  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  the  purchase  of  guar- 
anteed and  direct  loans  made  to  veterans. 
Under  this  plan,  the  lender-mortgagee 
mil  continue  to  originate  loans,  but  may 
sell  these  loans  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
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Istratlon.  One  percent  is  charged  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  de- 
fray administrative  costs.  All  principial 
and  interest  over  and  above  this  charge, 
or  6V2  percent,  will  be  returned  to  the 
national  service  life  insurance  trust  fund. 
At  present  the  fund  is  invested  in  the 
public  debt  and  is  yielding  less  than  4 
percent  return.  Under  this  plan,  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  veterans'  loans 
and  the  return  to  the  national  service  life 
insurance  trust  fund  will  be  increased. 

The  veterans'  home-loan  program  has 
been  one  ol  the  Nation's  most  successful 
housing  programs  for  the  past  20  years. 
More  than  $72  billion  has  been  loaned 
to  approximately  7  million  veterans.  Loss 
rates  have  been  lower  than  in  conven- 
tional lending  programs.  This  plan  of 
using  the  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  is  preferable  to  direct  loans. 
but  if  this  plan  does  not  provide  equity 
of  opportunity  for  the  returning  war  vet- 
erans, we  will  be  fully  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  direct  loans  to  insure  that  the 
veteran  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  for  mortgage  financing. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  9476 
A  bill  to  increase  the  availability  of  guaran- 
teed home  loan  financing  for  veterans  and 
to    increase   the    income    of    the    national 
service  life  insurance  fund 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    {&) 
subchapter    III    of    chapter    37    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"§  1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  fund  in  first 
mortgage  loans  guaranteed  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter 
••(a)  When  issuing  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee a  proposed  home  mortgage  loan  under 
section   1810  of  this  chapter,   the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  and  Is  hereby  directed 
to  issue,  if  such  is  requested  by  the  lender- 
mortgagee,  a  nonassignable  commitment  to 
purchase    the    completed    loan    from    such 
lender-mortgagee.  For  each  such  commitment 
the    lender- mortgagee    shall    pay    a    non-re- 
fundable fee  of  not  in  excess  of  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  commitment. 
Such  commitment  shall  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  loan  from  the  lender- mortgagee 
for  the  price  specified   in   the  commitment 
(which  price  shall  be  specified  as  a  percent- 
age of  par)   If  the  lender-mortgagee  certifies 
to  the  Administrator,  not  earlier  than  sixty 
days  subsequent  to  the  disbursement  of  the 
loan    proceeds    but    not    later    than    twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Administrators 
issuance  of  the  loan  guaranty  evidence,  that: 
"(1)   It  has  not  been  successful  in  effecting 
a  sale  of  the  loan  to  a  private  investor  at  a 
price  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  that  specified 
In  the  Administrator's  commitment: 

"(2)  It  has  not  charged  or  collected  from 
and  wlU  not  charge  or  collect  from  the  seller 
or  builder  of  the  property,  or  from  any  third 
person  or  entity,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
discount  (points)  in  excess  of  the  difference 
between  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
price  specified  in  the  Administrator's  pur- 
chase commitment  plus  the  origination  fee 
charged  by  the  lender-mortgagee  and  the 
commitment  fee  specified  in  this  subsection 
( a ) ;  and 

"(3)  The  loan  Is  not  in  default. 
"The  purchase  price  specified  in  any  pur- 
chase commitment  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
price  for  which  180  day  purchase  commit- 
ments were  auctioned  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  at  the  last  Association 
auction  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  Ad- 
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mlnlstrator's  purchase  commitment,  but  in 
no  instance  shall  the  Administrator  agree  to 
pay  more  than  par  1  unpaid  principal  balance 
plus  accrued  interest)  nor  less  than  96  per- 
centum  of  par  for  any  loan  purchased  under 
this  subsection.  Insofar  as  practicable  the 
Administrator  shall  utilize  the  purchase  au- 
thorization in  this  subsection  in  those  local- 
ities where  the  discount  levels  are  determined 
by  him  to  be  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
discounts  entailed  In  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  average  auction  prices 
for  Its  180  day  purchase  conunitments. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  Icnown  as  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Investment  Fund  (herein- 
after called  the  Investment  Fund).  The  In- 
vestment Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator  for  all  operations  under  this 
section.  Including  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  losses,  except  administrative  expenses. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  necessary  to  purchase  loans 
as  the  consequence  of  commitments  Issued 
or  to  be  issued,  pursuant  to  subsection  lai 
of  this  section,  and  to  purchase  direct  loans, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  as  authorized  by 
section  720(c)  of  this  title,  transfer  such 
funds  from  the  Insurance  FMnd  to  the  In- 
vestment Fund,  except  that  the  aggregate 
of  transfers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not.  In  the  period  between  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  June  30.  1974.  exceed  $5,000,- 
000,000. 

■•(C)   The  Administrator  shall    utilize   the 
funds  transferred  to  the  Investment  Fund  as 
provided  in  subsection    (b)    of   this  section 
to  purchase  loans  pursuant  to  commitments 
issued  as  provided  by  subsection  m)   of  this 
section.  In  addition,  the  Administrator  may 
utilize   available   funds   of   such   Investment 
Fund  to  purchase   (at  par  plus  accrued  in- 
terest)  direct  loan  assets  of  the  Direct  Loan 
Revolving  Fund  and  the  entire  proceeds  of 
any  such  sale  of  direct  loan  assets  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund 
and  be  available  thereafter  for  the  purposes 
of  that  Fund.  The  Insurance  Fund  shall  be 
paid  Interest  on  all  funds  transferred  to  the 
Investment  Fund  at  the  same  rate  as  the  av- 
erage interest  rate  on  loans  purchased  by  the 
Adminl.?trator   less   one   percent    but    in    no 
event  less  than   the  average  return   on   the 
other  invested  portion  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund.  All  monies  received 
by   the  Administrator  in   the  repayment   of 
such  loans  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  and  shall  also  be  available,  until 
June    30.    1975.    for    the    purcliase    of    loans 
pursuant    to    commitments    Issued    as    pro- 
\'lded  In  subsection  (ai   of  this  section,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  direct  loans  as  provided 
for  in  the  second   sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  if  the  Administrator  at  any 
time  determines  that  the  balance  in  the  In- 
vestment Fund   is  In  excess  of  anticipated 
needs  for  the  purchase  of  loans,  he  may  so 
notify   the   Secretary   of  the  Treasury,   who 
shall   then  transfer  such  excess   to  the   In- 
surance Fund,  All  collections  of  interest  on 
loans    purchased     and     all     non-refundable 
commitment  fees  received   pursuant   to  the 
authority  in  subsection    (a)    of  this  section 
shall  be  dejxxsited  in  the  Investment  Fund 
by  the  Administrator,  who  shall,  after  deter- 
mining  the   amount   to   be   retained    In    the 
Investment  Fund   as   a   reserve   for   expenses 
and  losses,  periodically  notify  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  interest  collections 
available  for  transfer  to  the  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Secretary  thereupon  shall  effect  such 
transfers.  Such  transfers  shall  constitute  the 
payment  of  Interest  to  the  Insurance  Fund. 
After  June  30.   1974.  all   monies  received   In 
the  repayment  of  loans  purchased  pursuant 
to   [subsection    la)    of)   this  section  and  all 
Interest  colIectiorxS  on  such  loans,  except  for 
such  sums  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  retention  In  the 
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InvMttnent  Fund  as  a  r««erve  for  :oaa«a.  shall 
b«  clepoelt«cl  In  the  Insurance  Fund  Inverest 
ooilecUonj  so  deposited  shall  oonaUtute  th« 
payment  or  Interest  to  the  Insurance  Fund 
"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency  In  the 
Investment  Fund  reserves  for  expenses  and 
losses,  the  Administrator  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Investment 
Fund  from  available  funds  of  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  or  the  Direct  Loan 
Revolving  Fund  such  sum  or  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  defray  such  deficiency  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  accord  priority  to  the  utilization 
of  available  funds  of  the  Direct  Loan  Revolv- 
ing Fund  to  the  elimination  of  such  de- 
ficiency notwithstanding  the  obligations  of 
that  Fund  in  respect  to  advances  thereto- 
fore made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  section   1823  of  this  chapter 

'  e  I  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
offer  for  saje.  any  loan  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  but  not  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  the  Administrator  to 
purchase  the  loan  1 1  e  .  the  percentage  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loam  .  plus  accrued  In- 
terest. The  Administrator  may.  m  respect  ui 
loana  (originated  under  section  1810  and  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  him.  guarantee  any 
loani  Uius  sold,  guarantee  any  such  loans 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  terms  and 
limitations  as  would  be  applicable  were  the 
loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810  of  this 
chapter 

■  if  I  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing 
provuiona  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
when  authorized  by  appropriation  acta  so  to 
do.  may  set  aside  first  mortgage  loan  asseta 
of  the  Investment  Fund  as  the  basis  for  the 
sa!e  of  participation  certificates  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  Public  Law 
8»-*a9).  and  until  June  30.  1974.  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  of  such  parUclpatlon  cer- 
tificates shall  be  deposited  in  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  and  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  Fund  ATter  June  30.  1974.  the 
proceeds  of  any  s^i.es  of  such  participation 
certificates  shall  be  dep<}slted  in  the  Insur- 
ance Fund 

"(?»  It.  tiie  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Investment  Fund  the  Admin- 
istrator snai:.  to  -.he  ex'ent  feasible  invest 
the  funds  there^jf  in  loans  which  will  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  the  veteran  home- 
buying  population  in  respect  to  a^e.  Income 
and  location  of  the  properties  which  will 
constitute  the  loan  securities  In  order  to 
facilitate  a  more  adequ.ite  supply  of  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans  In  the  lower  and 
middle  income  brackets  the  Administrator 
shall  purchase  only  loans  not  In  excess  of 
SJO.OOO  which  are  secured  by  single  family 
dwellings  only  The  Admlnutrator  is  author- 
ized to  adopt  such  standards  policies,  and 
pr..K;edures  and  to  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  carrying  out  his  function.s  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section  In  carrvln^ 
out  such  functions  and  resp-jn.sibllltles  the 
Administrator  may  contract  wirh  private  en- 
titles tor  the  servicing  of  .ur.-  loans  pur- 
cha.sed  by  him  for  the  Investment  Fund 
provided  that  the  servicing  fee  pavable  pur- 
suant to  any  such  contract  shall  not  exceed 
the  Administrators  estimate  of  the  coat  of 
the  direct  -iervicing  of  such  loans  by  agency 
employees  •■ 

ibi   The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38 
united   States  Code,   is  amended    by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowini? 
■1828    Investment  of  funds  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  In  first 
mortgage    loans    guaranteed    under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter  ■ 
Sec    2    Paragraph   'li   of  section  1811(c)  of 
title  38.   United  States  Code.   Is  amended   to 
read  as  follows 

"(li   he  Is  unable  to  obtain  from  a  orlvnte 
lender  in  such  housing  credit  shortage  area. 
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at  a  discount  charge  for  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing housing  to  the  home  sellers  or  builders 
not  in  exceas  of  the  discount  involved  in  the 
latest  average  auction  price  of  the  Federal 
NaUonal  Uortgage  Association  s  90-day  pur- 
chase commitments,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
a  newly  constructed  or  to  be  constructed 
home,  at  a  discount  chanie  to  the  home 
sellers  or  builders  not  In  excess  of  the  dis- 
count Involved  In  the  latest  average  auction 
price  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation s  purchase  commltmenu  for  the 
period  of  twelve  to  slghteen  months  " 

Sec  3  Section  720  of  title  38.  United  States 
Cfide.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  ( c  i 

(CI  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  from  such 
fund  to  the  Investment  Fund  established 
under  stection  1828  of  this  Utle  such  amounts 
as  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time 
request  pursuant  to  such  section,  and  shall 
transfer  from  the  Investment  Fund  to  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund,  upon 
notJflraUon  by  the  Administrator,  such 
amounts  as  the  Administrator  determines 
are  .available  for  such  transfer  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  section  " 
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THE    TROUBLED    MIDDLE    EAST 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUroBNlA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  ANDEIRSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  a  very  lucid  and  com- 
pelling article  on  the  troubled  Middle 
Ea.st  The  article  appeared  in  the  Lawn- 
dale  Press  in  Hawthorne.  Calif  ,  on  FVb- 
ruar>'  127.  1969.  and  was  written  by 
Myron  Roberts  Mr  Roberts  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  literature,  an  assistant  editor 
of  Los  Angeles  magazme.  and  the  author 
of  the  column.  ■Observations,'  in  the 
Lawndale  Press 

The  article  follows 

(IJBSCmVATlONS 

I  By  Mvnm  Roberts) 
Coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  our  un- 
happy involvement  in  Viet  .Nam.  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel 
!s  being  Kreetetl  bv  the  great  majority  of 
.Americans  with  .studied  Indifference  and  by 
the  .American  government  with  super- 
caution.  America  does  not  wBJit  and  cannot 
afTord  Involvement  in  another  war  at  i  time 
when  domestic  problems  threaten  the  very 
fibrlc  of  our  society  And  yet  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  slgniric.int  differences  exist 
between  Israel  and  South  Viet  Nam  and 
these  differences  must  be  kept  in  mind  In 
Jetermlning  this  countrys  course 

First  uf  all  no  one  Is  asking  us  to  send 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  .>f  troops  to  Israel 
to  fight  a  war  which  the  Israelis  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  fight  themselves  On  the 
contrary  Israel  has  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  defend  Itself;  what  they  do  seek  from  the 
United  States  is  that  we  use  our  Influence 
and  If  necessary  our  power  to  prevent  Rus- 
sia from  attacking  Israel  on  behalf  of  Its 
Arab  allies  And  that  we  agree  to  sell  to 
Israel,  and  I  repeat  sell,  not  give,  to  Israel 
the  weapons  she  needs  to  match  the  weapons 
which  Russia  is  providing  free  to  the  Arabs 

In  short  Israel  Is  .isklng  nothing  that  the 
US  would  not  do.  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
any  friendly  government,  from  Mexico  to 
Ttto^s  YugDKlavia,  which  finds  Itself  threat- 
ened The  strategy  of  the  Arabs  :u  this  point 
seems  clear,  they  hope  through  a  series  of 
guerrilla  acts  of  terrorism  to  provoke  a  crisis 


which  will  seem  to  lead  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  a  confrontation  between  America 
and  Russia  with  all  that  this  Implies 

The  Arabs  apparently  believe  that  In  such 
a  showdown  the  US  would  In  effect  wash  its 
hands  of  the  affair,  leaving  the  Israelis  no 
choice  but  to  submit 

But  what  is  It  that  the  Arabs  demand  of 
Israel?  Only  that  this  tiny  nation  commit 
suicide,  since  the  Arabs  have  never  budded 
an  Inch  from  their  belief  that  Israel  has  no 
right  to  exist  In  other  words  the  Arab  po- 
sition Is,  Israel,  kill  yourself  decently  or  we 
will  do  It  for  you— with  the  help  of  our  gal- 
lant Russian  and  French  friends  What  is  it 
that  Israel  asks  of  the  Arabs?  Only  that  she 
be  accorded  the  right  to  exist  that  her  ships' 
and  planes  be  permitted  to  travel  through 
the  «»a  and  across  the  sky  in  the  normal 
manner  That  her  ports  remain  free  from 
blockade  and  her  Industries  free  of  embargo 
That  ahe  be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
marketplaces  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  doubt- 
less have  their  grievances,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  negotiation  and  compromise  agree- 
ment But  what  Is  not  negotiable  Is  an  insist- 
ence by  one  party  that  the  other  party  cease 
to  exist  That  Is  genocide. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  larael  will  find  a  suit- 
able answer  to  the  current  wave  of  terrorist 
attacks  And  when  Israel  hiu  back,  I  dare 
say  ahe  will  do  so.  not  by  trying  to  murder 
Innocent  people,  as  the  Arabs  have  done 
but  by  damaging  Arab  property  Arab  ex- 
cesses whether  they  take  the  form  of  public 
hangings  or  shooting  up  aircraft  In  neutral 
countries  may  provoke  worldwide  conster- 
nation,  but  they  will  not  be  greeted  with  the 
cries  of  outrage  and  horror  that  would  fol- 
low If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  This 
Is  the  familiar  double  standard  by  which  .'ill 
rational  and  democraUc  states  are  Judged  as 
compared  to  their  totalitarian  neighbors  For 
the  North  Koreans,  for  example,  to  have  .icted 
the  part  of  barbarians  and  savages  with  re- 
spect to  captured  men  of  the  U  S  S,  Pueblo 
provokes  no  worldwide  Indignation  But  if 
the  U  3  had  treated  North  Korean  prisoners 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  antl-U  8  demon.str.i- 
tlons  would  have  been  Instantaneous  .md 
global. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have  fer- 
vently believed  In  the  cause  and  the  ideals 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  with  respect  to  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  the  U  N  has  never  seemed  more 
blind,  more  inept  and  more  biased  ag.imst 
the  principles  of  lu  own  charter.  Remember 
the  last  war  between  Israel  and  the  Anibs 
states  was  precipitated  by  the  decision  f. 
U  Thant  to  withdraw  UN.  troops  which  were 
supposedly  preventing  Nasser's  magnificent 
Arab  legions  from  sweeping  Israel  Into  the 
sea  More  recently  the  U.N.  muttered  a  polite 
■  naughty,  naughty ■■  when  Arab  comm.indc«s 
tried  to  kill  passengers  aboard  an  Israel  :ur- 
Uner  But  when  Israel  responded  by  destroy- 
ing Lebanese  property  taking  pains  to  .«ee 
that  no  one  was  killed  or  even  injured,  -he 
UN.  went  Into  a  fit  of  righteous  lndlgnati>  :: 
The  blatant  unfairness  of  this  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  world 

In  the  long  run.  of  course.  Israel  cannot 
survive  Indefinitely  us  an  island  of  20th 
century  enlightenment  In  a  sea  of  Arab  dark- 
ne.ss  Somehow  the  Arab  peoples  must  be 
helped  to  ,i  better  life  so  that  they  will  be 
less  willing  to  feed  their  empty  Stomach-s 
with  anti-Israel  propaganda.  The  real  irony 
•  «f  Israel  .md  its  miracle  of  the  desert  should 
be  the  hope  .ind  inspiration  of  the  .\rab 
world.  For  what  Israel  has  managed  to  do 
the  Arabs  c.in  do — provided  only  that  they 
give  up  dreams  of  military  glory  and  con- 
cer.trate  on  building  a  decent  life  for  them- 
selves and  rhelr  children.  That  Is  the  real 
Interest  of  the  Arab  peoples  and  to  persu.ide 
the  rulers  of  the  Arab  world  of  this  Met 
should  be  the  object  of  both  U.N.  and  US. 
policy  It  I.S  also  the  Interest  of  the  Russian 
people  and  the  American,  none  of  which  have 
anything   to   t^ain   by   continuing  the  power 
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struggle  In  the  Middle  East.  'Until  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  French  and  the  United  Nations 
come  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  U.S.  mtiat 
persevere  in  Its  policy  of  Insisting  that  Israel 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
expediency. 


FHA   EMERGENCY  LOAN   PROGRAM 
NEEDS  IMMEDIATE  FUNDING 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  distressing  situation  facing  many 
of  the  farmers  of  my  district.  After  three 
almost  disastrous  crop  years,  many  of 
the  farmers  in  my  district  no^w  face 
virtually  a  "do-or-die"  situation.  But 
without  even  having  an  opportunity  to 
take  their  chances  on  the  natural  ele- 
ments this  year,  the  futures  of  many  of 
these  farmers  are  about  to  be  foreclosed 
because  of  a  lack  of  emergency  loan 
funds  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

.■\ccording  to  the  latest  information  I 
have  available  to  me.  there  are  almost 
500  farmers  in  my  district  alone  who 
have  made  application  for  FHA  emergen- 
cy loan  funds  and  who  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  who  have  been  turned  down 
now  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  the  rules  have  not  been 
bent  concerning  these  people.  They  ap- 
phed  for  funds,  they  were  fully  qualified 
to  receive  the  loans,  and  they  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  loans  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

On  the  basis  that  the  loans  would  be 
forthcoming,  most  of  these  farmers  have 
already  begim  preparing  their  land  for 
the  1969  crops,  they  have  begun  to  buy 
seed  and  other  necessities — on  credit,  of 
course — and  they  have  even  carried 
a  number  of  employees  on  their  personal 
word  that  pay  would  be  forthcoming  to 
them.  For  these  farmers,  their  total  lives 
and  investment  are  dependent  on  recelv- 
ins  the  FHA  emergency  loan  funds. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  people  are  not  asking  for  a 
gift  or  a  grant.  They  are  merely  Eisking 
for  loans  that  will  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
erruTient.  And  I  would  contend  that  this 
IS  a  fiscally  sound  investment  to  protect 
the  livelihoods  of  these  farmers.  Most 
of  them  have  devoted  their  entire  lives 
to  farming.  They  lack  the  training  or 
the  .skills  to  move  easily  into  other  voca- 
tional fields.  Therefore,  if  they  lose  their 
farms,  their  equipment  and  their  homes 
through  our  inability  to  provide  the 
necessary  and  needed  FHA  loans,  these 
farmers  face  unemployment,  under- 
employment or  the  prospect  of  becoming 
another  anonj-mous  ffice  in  our  already 
overcrowded  urban  ghettos. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation  that 
de.serves  emergency  action.  I  have  al- 
ready sent  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  urging  them  to  find 
the  necessary  funds  to  fulfill  these  com- 
mitments to  our  farmers.  In  the  case 
of  my  district,  this  amounts  to  about  $2 
million. 
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At  this  point,  I  include  the  texts  of 
telegrams  that  I  have  sent  to  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget : 

Copt  or  Telegram  Sent  to  the  Honorable 
Clutord    Hardin,    Secretary    of    AcRictJL- 

TT7KE 

Hon.  Clifford  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  as  force- 
fully as  possible  a  situation  In  Eastern  Arkan- 
sas, as  well  as  my  whole  state,  that  borders 
on  disaster  for  many  of  our  citizens.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates  that  I  have  been 
able  to  assemble,  almost  500  farmers  In  my 
district,  and  more  than  650  In  Arkansas  as  a 
whole,  are  now  being  turned  down  for  FHA 
Loans  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Just  yester- 
day, another  of  our  farmers  said  he  would 
lose  his  land  and  his  equipment  if  he  can- 
not get  FHA  help.  He  had  been  informed  that 
his  application  was  being  denied  for  lack  of 
funds.  "I  know  the  P.irmers  are  almost  for- 
gotten objects,"  he  told  me.  '■This  would  be  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  to  other  things  we 
are  spending  on." 

As  you  know,  the  applications  that  are  now 
being  turned  down  do  not  involve  persons 
who  are  not  qualified  for  the  loans.  The 
Xx>an  Applications  have  already  been  care- 
fully screened.  The  people  affected  a.re  farm- 
ers who  have  had  applications  in  for  several 
weeks  and  who  have  already  begun  preparing 
their  1969  crops,  acting  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  loan  would  be  forthcoming. 
Since  we  have  allowed  them  to  go  into  March 
beginning  the  preparation  of  their  crops  and 
getting  further  in  debt.  I  sincerely  and 
strongly  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  help  these  people.  These  farmers  are  not 
asking  for  a  gift.  They  Just  want  a  loan  that 
win  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government. 
They  need  your  help  in  order  that  they  can 
help  themselves. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  problem  has  far- 
reaching  circumstances,  closely  tied  to  the 
critical  problems  we  are  facing  in  our  cities. 
These  farmers  now  facing  extinction  have 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  farms.  All 
of  their  Investment  is  tied  up  in  their  farms, 
and  they  lack  adequate  training  in  any  other 
areas.  In  other  words,  they  face  either  unpro- 
ductive and  underemployed  work,  they  face 
addition  to  the  too-crowded  welfare  rolls,  or 
they  face  becoming  another  anonymous  lace 
In  our  urban  ghettos.  None  of  these  alter- 
natives Is  nearly  as  efficient  or  effective  as 
the  relatively  low  cost  of  keeping  them  on 
the  farms. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  get  additional 
funds  to  cover  the  FHA  Emergency  Loan  Ap- 
plications that  have  been  received  and  are 
qualified.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
voted  'Wednesday  to  Increase  the  national 
debt  celling,  In  order  that  we  could  possibly 
find  the  necessary  funds  somewhere  to  help 
these  farmers  who  face  ruin. 

According  to  the  unofficial  statistics  I  have 
been  able  to  accumulate,  there  are  488  appli- 
cants in  my  district  with  requests  totaling 
$2,047,048  who  have  been  denied  funds.  This 
Is  one-third  of  those  in  my  district  who  ap- 
plied for  the  FHA  emergency  loans.  In  Arkan- 
sas as  a  whole,  there  are  657  applicants  who 
requested  $2,786,861,  who  were  turned  down 
for  a  lack  of  funds. 

I  would  like  to  request  an  appointment  to 
meet  wtlh  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  discuss  this  emergency.  I  stand  willing  to 
help  in  any  way  possible  in  getting  the  neces- 
sary money  to  fund  these  most  deserving  ap- 
plications. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 

■With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Alexander, 
Congressman  from  Arkansas,  First  District. 
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Copy  of  Telegram  Sent  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director.  Bttreau  of 
the  Budget 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayo:  I  would  Uke  to  urge  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approve  an  additional  two  million 
dollars  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loans.  These  funds  are  needed 
without  delay.  According  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation I  have  available,  this  would  t-ike 
care  of  about  500  farmers  in  my  district  who 
made  application  for  FHA  emergency  loans 
and  who  were  approved,  but  who  have  now 
been  turned  down  for  lack  of  funds.  Ttiese 
farmers,  who  have  just  been  throvigh  three 
tremendously  bad  crop  years,  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  since  their  loans  were  ap- 
proved, the  funds  would  be  forthcoming. 
Consequently,  they  have  already  Invested  ;n 
their  1969  crops,  beginning  to  prepare  the 
lands  and  purchasing  seed  and  other  neces- 
sary Items — on  credit,  of  course.  Most  of 
these  farmers  in  my  district  stand  to  lose 
their  land,  their  equipment,  their  homes — 
in  short,  their  total  investment— If  FH.A 
funds  are  not  approved  to  cover  their  loan 
requests.  The  alternative  for  most  of  these 
farmers  is  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, or  addition  to  the  growing  probJems 
in  our  urban  ghettos, 

I  realize  that  our  financial  condition  is 
not  good,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
few  pertinent  points.  First,  the  FHA  funds 
are  a  loan,  not  a  gift  These  funds  will  be 
repaid,  so  there  is  very  little  Investment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government.  Second, 
the  Investment  we  might  have  to  make  in 
these  farmers  could  turn  out  to  be  much 
greater  if  FHA  funds  are  not  forthcoming 
and  these  people  become  part  of  our  massive 
urban  problems  Third.  I  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  celling  Just  so  we  could  have  access 
to  funds  to  meet  pressing  and  necessary 
needs  such  as  this. 

Again,  let  me  urge  m  the  strongest  poESi- 
ble  terms  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approve  the  funds  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  fund  the  FHA  loan 
programs. 

Bill  Alexander, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SAVE  THE  DUNES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  MncVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  16, 
1969,  brought  to  mind  again  the  heroic 
fight  waged  by  my  neighbor  and  con- 
stituent, former  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  to  preserve  for  all  Americans 
one  of  nature's  greatest  wonders — the 
Indiana   Dunes. 

The  editorial  also  reminds  us.  how- 
ever, that  although  that  battle  was  won, 
the  war  is  not  yet  over.  Tliose  wlio  wisli 
to  protect  our  Nation's  natural  wonders 
from  gross  commercial  exploitation  or 
from  total  destruction  must  maintain 
their  vigilance.  Luckily  for  those  of  us 
who  wish  to  see  the  dunes  preserved  in 
their  natural  state,  there  exists  a  hardy 
group  of  conservationists  known  as  the 
Save  the  Dunes  Council  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
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mend  that  group  and  to  encourage  it  to 
continue  its  valiant  work  to  save  the 
dunes 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  re- 
minds us.  finally,  that  there  are  some 
intriguinK  questions  about  the  status  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  which  at  this  point 
remain  unanswered  In  the  first  place, 
what  IS  the  nature  and  what  are  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  be  reached 
between  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Chicago,  South  Shore  &  South  Bend 
Railroad''  I  have  made  attempts  to  get 
an  answer  to  this  question,  and  so  far 
have  had  limited  success  Second,  why 
were  no  additional  funds  for  land  ac- 
quisition during  fiscal  1970  requested  by 
the  Park  Service''  Those  of  us  who  wish 
to  see  the  dunes  park  protect  move  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible  have  been 
sadly  disappointed  by  the  Service's  re- 
fusal to  ask  Congre.ss  for  funds,  which 
have  already  been  authorized,  to  acquire 
additional  land  in  the  dunes  area. 

This  situation  has  brought   to  mind. 
Mr  .  Speaker,  one  of  my   favorite  com- 
.  merits. by  that  fount  of  political  wisdom, 
Mr  Dooley: 

Th  -nisade  is  over  an  vice  is  rampant 
ai<airi  Th'  good  man.   th'  rnisader    on  y 

wiirr'ilcs  at  th'  crusade  wanst  in  Hve  years, 
an  on  y  whin  he  has  time  to  spare  frni 
his  other  jootles  TIs  a  pastime  fr  him  But 
th  dehnse  Iv  vice  is  a  business  with  th 
other  la-ad  an'  he  nails  away  at  it,  week  days 
an  Sundays,  holy  days  an  fish  days,  niornin'. 
notin  an   nlt;ht 

Let  us  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
crusade  for  the  dunes  is  not  yet  over: 
and  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  full-time 
;ob 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  attached: 
From   the   New   York   Times.   Mar    16,   1969 1 
Or  Men   and  Dl-ves 

N'.itural  iiind  dunes,  the  unendlnij  master- 
w(jrlc  of  wind  and  water,  are  amonK  nature's 
more  fisclnatlng  md  useful  creations.  To 
the  humjin  eye.  their  clean  lines  and  fan- 
tastic and  changing  shapes  are  a  delight  To 
shore  birds  and  migratory  birds,  they  nur- 
ture and  protect  life  Itaelf  Birds  nest  In  the 
be.ichgrasses  and  depend  for  food  on  the 
.•»alt  pond^s  and  fresh-water  pools  behind  the 
dunes.  To  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  dunes  are 
natures  own  barrier  to  the  devastation  ef- 
lects  of  violent  storms. 

But  something  there  Ls  In  many  men  that 
does  not  love  a  dune  The  only  wild,  clear 
call  that  they  hear  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
is  the  screech  of  profit  and  the  bulldozer's 
mournful  crunch  The  land  speculator  and 
the  summer  cuttage  builder  the  highway 
contractor  and  the  Jetport  planner  all  these 
see  only  a  beach  to  be  leveled  and  subdi- 
vided into  lots  and  paved  with  blacktop  and 
sold  for  dollars. 

In  recent  years,  the  struggle  to  save  sur- 
viving sections  of  the  nations  seashores  and 
lakeshores  has  made  progress.  From  Cape 
Cod  and  Fire  Island  to  Texas's  Padre  Island 
and  California's  Point  Reyes,  some  dunes 
have  been  saved  by  Federal  law  But  more 
remains  to  be  done,  .ind  old  battles  have 
sometimes  to  be  won  a  second  .ind  a  third 
time 

The  dunes  created  by  Lake  .Michigan  pro- 
vided  two  such  battlegrounds  The  Indiana 
Dunes,  just  east  of  Chicago  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  were  rescued  aiter  a  long 
flght  between  conservationists  led  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H  tJouglas  and  steel  iximpa- 
nies  which  wanted  to  build  a  deep  water 
port  But  the  Chicago,  South  Shore  and 
South    Bend    Railroad    is    now    pressing    the 
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National  Park  ."Service  for  permission  to  con- 
struct a  marshalling  yard  wltliln  the  bnuiid- 
arles  of  the  lakeshore. 

Before  this  railroad  issue  Is  even  settled, 
there  is  already  talk  In  Iiidl.ina  that  a  new 
Jetport  may  be  built  immediately  .south  of 
the  national  lakeshore  If  the  so-called 
Chesterton  .site  is  selected,  Jets  would  spew 
oil  and  fumes  its  well  as  roaring  noise  over 
the  dunes 

Far  to  the  north  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  the  lake  has  creat<?d 
the  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  .so  named 
because  their  profile  from  a  distance  resem- 
bles a  great  bear  curled  In  sleep  Ten  years 
ago  the  National  P.irk  Service  Identified 
these  dunes  as  one  of  the  dozen  shoreline 
areas  In  the  nation  most  worth  saving. 
Michigan's  Senators  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect them  as  a  national  lakeshore  In  1959 
The   years   have   passed   but   the   bill   ha*  not 

Intensive  private  development  now  men- 
aces the  viability  of  .sleeping  Bear  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  Me.mwhlle.  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  acquiring  the  land  has  risen 
by  ine-thlrd  The  bill  has  been  reintroduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  hearings 
have  been  delayed  until  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration makes  Its  position  known  It  Is  im- 
perative that  legislative  action  be  completed 
this  year  Congress  waits,  but  tlie  grasping 
hands  of  the  land  speculators  ire  busy  So<on 
the  Sleeping  Bear  may  not  be  sleeping  but 
dead 
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THE  MEN  WHO  MET  THE  OIL  SLICK 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  rALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  March  35.  1969 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  March 
1969.  issue  of  Dnlliiii:  niaKazine  carried 
an  editoiial  which  contains  a  message  I 
think  should  have  wide  distribution  The 
editorial  follows 

The  Wart  On  Oi^r  Nose 

There  have  been  accusations  and  recrimi- 
nations in  the  wake  of  the  Santa  B.arbara 
blowout  Probably,  there  wnll  be  more  during 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  But  few  wTll 
come,  we  devoutly  hope  ,»nd  believe,  from 
within  the  petroleum  industry  For  who  in 
the  business  can  say  with  .assurance,  "It 
could   never  have   happened    to  me'"' 

It  happened  off  Santa  Barbara  as  the  whole 
world  watched  The  world  .saw  the  boiling 
waters  in  the  shadow  of  Platform  A.  the  In- 
exorable spread  of  the  oil  slick,  the  contami- 
naUon  of  white  boat  hulls,  slime  on  the 
beaches  and  the  agony  of  the  birds 

Did  It  also  see.  we  wonder,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  men  in  the  face  of  disaster'  Could 
it  see  the  taut  faces  of  those  hundreds  of 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Platform  A.  on  the 
clean-up  crews,  at  the  bird  care  center' 
Could  it  identify  the  executives,  the  scien- 
tists, the  field  men  and  'he  clerics''  Did  it 
know  that  those  fleeting  figures  on  the  TV 
screens  were  flesh  and  blood  people — not 
Corporations,  not  Job  classlflcatlons.  but  peo- 
ple pitting  all  they  had  against  the  awesome 
power  of  a  blowout '' 

We  doubt  that  the  world  at  large  has  any 
conception  of  what  It  tcxjk  in  money,  cour- 
age, intelligence  and  human  endurance  to 
contain  the  Santa  Barbara  blowout.  From 
personal  experience  or  close  association,  most 
of  us  in  the  industry  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  it  took.  And  we're  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple who,  seeing  what  had  to  be  done,  simplv 
did  It 

Because  they  did  it,  tlie  gray  whale  swims 
today  through  the  Santa  Barbara  channel 
and  seals  cavort  about  Platform  A  as  a  thou- 


sand men  complete  the  clean-up  of  ;he 
beaches  and  oil  company  marine  biologists 
monitor  the  health  of  the  creatures  of  the 
sea 

A  solid  ,3500-foot  column  of  cement  now 
seals  forever  the  well  that  goes  into  the  rec- 
ord books  as  a  wart  on  the  industry's  nose 
It's  a  wart  that  is,  to  the  world  at  large. 
To  those  of  us  in  the  Industry,  it  is  al.so  an 
unseen  monument  to  the  magnificence  of 
our  people 

Wells  are  planned  and  drilled  by  ordinary 
men  who  put  on  their  pants  one  leg  at  a  time 
and  sometimes  fall  to  zip  the  fly.  They  aron  t 
automatons,  they  aren't  perfect,  they're  peo- 
ple Because  they're  people,  they  sometimes 
do  things  which — could  they  have  a  second' 
chance-  they'd  do  differently  When  they 
make  a  mistake,  they  do  ail  in  their  power 
to  put  It  right. 

We  can't  say.  of  personal  knowledge,  why 
there  was  a  blowout  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  We  know  only  that  there  was  a 
blowout  and  that  i^ome  very  tine  men  g.ive 
everything  they  had  to  minimize  the  havoc 
and  bring  the  well  under  control 

We  can't  ask  the  world  to  forget  the  blow- 
out, discount  the  damage,  or  hold  the  indus- 
try blameless  We  ask  only  that  the  world 
also  remember  the  little  gray  blobs  that  flick- 
ered briefly  on  Its  TV  screens — the  unknown 
and  unsung  men  who  faced  a  blowout  .;nd 
did  their  damndest  to  put  it  right  Tlieyre 
a  credit  to  the  human  race 


NEXON  ABM  POLICY  SOUND. 
REASONABLE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE,? 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  debates  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  proposed  anti-ballistic-missile 
system.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  State  Journal.  Lansiii?, 
Mich,,  of  March  16.  1969.  and  fluently 
expresses  the  reaction  of  that  publica- 
tion to  the  President's  recommendations 
for  the  modification  of  the  ABM  system: 

Nixon   ABM   Policy   Sound.   Reasonabie 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  tro  ;i!.cacl 
with  a  modified  antl-baiUstlc  missile  .ABMl 
system  Is  .^  sound  and  reasonable  approach 
to  a  complex  and  emotional  issue  in  which 
this  nation's  security  Is  at  stake 

The  President's  decision  to  deploy  a  lim- 
ited .^BM  system  designed  to  protect  Ameri- 
can mainland  military  bases  .serves  notice 
on  both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Russia 
that  this  nation  will  remain  fully  prepared 
for  retaliatory  action  in  event  of  any  attack 
on  the  United  States 

American  leaders  aljsolutely  cannot  per- 
mit a  lapse  into  the  pre-'World  War  II  isola- 
tlcin  blindness  which  left  this  nation  totally 
unprepared  to  defend  itself  while  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Japan  forged  giant  war  machines 
and  ridiculed  cur  unwillingness  to  face  up 
to  that  threat. 

It  would  be  Joyous  and  comforting  if  we 
could  be  assured  that  Russia  and  China, 
both  nuclear  bomb  powers,  have  only  peace- 
ful Intentions  towiu-d  the  United  S'.ntes, 
There  Is  virtually  nothing  at  this  point  IilW- 
ever.  to  show  that  either  nation  is  cutting 
back  missile  striking  forces 

Nor  has  either  Communist  jxjwer  phown 
any  Intere.et  In  reasonable  bargaining  on  arms 
controls  The  recent  history  of  both  nations 
demonstrates  adequately  that  they  relv  .  n 
the  steel  list  as  their  major  bargaining  weap- 
on 
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History  books  record  clearly  that  every 
country  that  has  attempted  to  bargain  with 
either  of  the  Communlgt  powers  from  a  po- 
sition of  military  weakness,  has  met  wltli 
disaster 

We  believe  President  Nixon  haa  taken  a 
logical  course  on  the  ABM  issue  which  should 
neither  set  off  a  new  round  in  an  arms  race 
nor  discourage  hopes  for  future  negotiations 
on  arms  controls. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  cut 
back  on  the  more  costly  program  proposed 
by  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
eased  some  urban  fears  by  moving  the  mla- 
sUe  sites  away  from  major  cities. 

In  particular,  President  Nlxon  has  served 
notice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  ABM  system  will  be  a  defensive 
one  but  that  the  American  ability  to  flght 
back  will  not  be  weakened. 

He  has  also  Indicated  that  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  subject  to  review  each  year,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  Russians  have  done 
with  their  programs  In  the  meantime.  The 
President  repeated  that  he  is  willing  to  talk 
with  Kremlin  leaders  about  arms  controls. 
Tills  could  be  extended  to  China  If  the  lead- 
ers at  Peking  ever  decide  to  come  out  from 
behind  their  curtain  of  secrecy  and  negotiate. 

One  thing  Is  certain. 

No  nation  in  this  age  of  turmoil  can  relax 
Its  defensive  capabilities  and  simply  rely  on 
the  good  will  of  other  powers  to  assure  peace. 

We  would  also  hope  that  those  who  yell 
for  massive  cutbaclts  in  defensive  programs 
will  consider  that  the  year  1969  Is  not  1939. 

When  the  storm  of  war  broke  on  western 
Europe  In  1939,  the  Nazis,  who  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a  decade,  roiled  easily  over  their 
neighbors  who  somehow  had  talked  them- 
selves Into  believing  such  a  thing  could 
never  happen. 

No  more  tragic  examples  in  modern  hls- 
torv  need  be  cited  than  Holland.  Belgium 
and  France  in  1940  and  the  sleeping  posture 
of  the  United  States  on  Dec.  7.  1941. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  United  States  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  breather  during 
which  time  It  recovered  and  built  a  military 
machine  to  win  the  war. 

In  an  age  of  ballistic  missiles  which  can 
span  continents  and  oceans,  there  will  be 
r.o  time  to  start  preparing  after  the  first  act 
ut  aggression. 


I.MPROPER     STATEMENT     BY     THE 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam C.  Sennett,  has  given  appropriate 
re!>ly  to  ,.an  .mproper  statement  by  the 
National  Lcasue  of  Cities  concerning  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  by  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Federal  Streets  Act.  The  attor- 
ney general's  statement  follows: 
Improper  Statement  by  the  National  LEACtnt 
OF  Cities 

Attorney  General  William  C,  Sennett  took 
:.■:-:. e  today  with  statements  made  In  Wash- 
mk'-.on  Wednesday  by  the  National  League  of 
C:-:es  regarding  the  Federal  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  League's  statements  Indicate  a  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  Federal  Act,"  Sennett 
said. 

The  League  had  charged  that  millions  of 
dollars  In  federal  crlme-flghtlng  funds  are 
being  wasted  on  rural  areas  and  the  creation 

I  I  new  level  of  bureaucracy. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  the  charges 
are  without  foundation,  especially  as  far  as 
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Pennsylvania's  participation  Is  concerned. 
Sennett  Is  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Crime  Commission  which  was  designated  by 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  to  implement 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  Pennsylvania. 

Here  Is  Sennett's  statement  In  rebuttal  to 
the  allegations  made  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities: 

"The  record  must  be  set  straight  immedi- 
ately, especially  concerning  Pennsylvania's 
plan  under  the  Federal  Crime  Control  Act. 

"The  assertion  that  in  Pennsylvania  funds 
are  being  diverted  away  from  cities  and  Into 
criminal  Investigation  and  regional  planning 
councils  Is  totally  without  foundation. 

"To  date,  of  the  $240,524  in  Federal  aid 
received  and  dispersed  for  riot  prevention, 
75  percent,  or  nearly  $190,000,  went  to  30 
cities,  boroughs  and  townships  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  As  for  money  for  regional  plan- 
ning, the  Federal  Act.  Itself,  absolutely  re- 
qtUres  planning  money  to  be  spent  .  .  .  onlj; 
for  planning. 

"Approximately  $360,000  has  been  ear- 
marked by  the  Act  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  for  use  In 
Pennsylvania  for  local  government  law  en- 
forcement. To  date,  no  money  has.  In  fact, 
been  spent  for  regional  planning. 

"Second,  not  one  dime  of  the  Federr.l 
planning  money  under  the  Act  is  to  be  spent, 
or  Is  being  spent,  in  Pennsylvania  for  crim- 
inal Investigations  of  any  kind. 

"The  Federal  Act  mandates  two  phases 
of  development:  first,  the  planning  phase; 
second,  the  action  phase.  Provisions  In  the 
Federal  Act  require  a  partnership  in  state  and 
local  planning  to  Improve  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems  In  the  state.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  just  entering  the  planning  phase. 

"The  assertion  that  mayors  are  not  being 
represented  Is  also  untrue.  Pennsylvania 
Crime  Commission  staff  members  have  met 
several  times  with  local  government  officials 
and  win  continue  to  meet  with  them  in  order 
to  develop  how  many  elected  local  govern- 
ment officials  should  be  on  each  regional 
planning  council.  I  absolutely  guarantee  that 
local  government  oflRclals  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  full  proportionate  repre- 
sentation, not  only  on  the  regional  plan- 
ning councils,  but  also  on  the  Crime  Com- 
mission Advisory  Council. 

"Governor  Shafer,  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Justice  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Crime  Commission,  is  honestly  and 
openly  attempting  to  create  an  effective 
State-and-local  partnership  to  prevent  and 
control  crime  throughout  Pennsylvania, 

"Street  crime,  professional  crime  and  or- 
ganized crime  will  all  be  dealt  with  in  a  bal- 
anced State-and-local  program.  This  pro- 
gram— a  counterattack  on  all  crime  in 
Pennsylvania — will  be  the  product  of  both 
State  and  local  planning, 

"I  urge  all  responsible  local  government 
officials  and  all  citizens  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania to  rally  together  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction  so  that  we  can  get  these  Federal  pro- 
grams moving.  We  can  use  these  Federal  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  our  criminal  justice 
system," 


SALUTE  TO  NAB'S  MOST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBER 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  presented  its  1969  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  at  the  opening 
general  assembly  of  its  47th  annual  con- 
vention here  in   Washington.   There  is 
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probably  no  greater  distinction  than  for 
a  man  to  be  honored  by  his  peers  who 
have  deemed  him  an  individual  worthj-  of 
recognition. 

This  award  is  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
trie's highest  honor.  Previous  recipients 
include:  David  Sarnoff,  William  S. 
Paley.  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton, Edward  R.  Murrow,  Bob  Hope,  Sol 
Talshoff,  Chet  Himtley  and  David  Brink- 
ley,  and  Lowell  Thomas. 

Yesterday.  March  24,  a  new  name  was 
added — that  of  John  E.  Fetzer  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  a  man  highly  qualified  and 
deserving  to  take  his  place  in  this  re- 
nowned company. 

The  broadcasting  industry  knows  John 
Fetzer  as  one  of  the  industry's  great 
pioneers,  innovators,  and  leaders. 

The  sports  world  knows  John  Fetzer 
as  owner  of  the  world  champion  Detroit 
Tigers.  The  residents  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  know  John  Fetzer  as  a  man 
who  has  contributed,  and  continues  to 
contribute  in  countless  ways,  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  country.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  dimensions — a  leader  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  the  academic  world,  chair- 
man and  member  of  numerous  civic  com- 
mittees, councils,  and  boards. 

This  recognition  of  his  meritorious 
service  as  a  broadcaster  and  outstanding 
citizen  is  the  crowning  achievement  of 
over  a  half  century  of  service  in  the 
development  and  gro'wth  of  a  dynamic 
industry. 

As  Members  of  that  august  body 
which  makes  a  bit  of  history  every  day. 
it  is  with  great  pride  and  deep  respect 
that  we  salute  this  man  who  contributes 
to  the  first  draft  of  history  every  day. 


COMMUNITY      AFFAIRS      ATTRACT 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICt-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pro- 
fessional engineer  is  often  thought  of  as 
a  man  buried  over  his  drawing  board, 
blind  to  the  problems  of  society  all 
around  him.  Until  recently,  in  too  many 
instances,  this  has  been  true.  Now.  how- 
ever, we  can  begin  to  see  encouraging 
signs  of  a  change  in  outlook,  an  awaken- 
ing by  engineers  to  their  social  respon- 
sibilities. The  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  is  playing  a  key  role  in 
this  most  important  development. 

With  the  deliberate  intent  of  stimu- 
lating engineers  to  greater  community 
involvement,  the  NSPE  has  selected  six 
of  its  500  chapters  to  launch  pilot  proj- 
ects focusing  on  problems  of  their  own 
choice.  The  Hartford  County  Chapter  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  is.  I  am  pro'ud  to  say.  one  of 
the  six. 

Their  activity.  I  think,  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest  that  could  well  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  adoption  in  many  other  cit- 
ies. In  brief,  they  have  undertaken,  in 
cooperation  with  mechanical  engineer- 
ing students  at  the  University  of  Hart- 
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ford,  to  provide  the  children  of  Hart- 
ford with  a  unique  teaching  play- 
srround  Donating  their  skills  and  time, 
they  are  working  toward  a  target  date  of 
June  1  for  completion  of  this  playground 
at  a  site  selected  by  the  Women's  League 
Day-Care  Center 

Not  only  will  this  playground  meet  a 
need  which  exists  In  so  many  of  our 
cities  for  more  places  of  wholesome  rec- 
reation. It  win  serve  the  additional  im- 
portant purpose  of  allowing  the  play- 
ground directors  to  set  up  learning  situa- 
tions involving  mechanical  principles 
Who  Icnows  perhaps  this  playground 
will  inspire  .■>ome  youngsters  to  enter 
tne  study  of  engineering,  and  help  meet 
our  Nations  needs  m  this  field 

To  provide  more  detail  on  this  pro- 
gram I  Insert  m  the  RiroRD  a  copy  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times 

Pilot  Project  Here    ri.uMCN:TY  .\rrA:R's 
.\rTRAcT  Engineers 
I  Bv  Robert  W    B<3uncl.s    P  E    president.  Hart- 
f  )rd    jhapwr     ihe   Connecticut   Society   of 
Professional  Engineers.  Inc  i 
rhft  Hartford  Coun'y  Chapter  or  the  Con- 
n^ct.au.  Society    of    Professional    Engineers 
had  been  selected  by  '.he  National  .Society  of 
ProfesBlonal  Engineers  a.s  r>ne  of  six  chapters 
throughout  the  country  .'or  their  Community 
Involvement  Pilot  Project  program 

The  intent  of  the  program  Is  to  Involve 
profes«iona:  engineers  m  -ommunuy  affairs. 
Otrter  chapters  selected  ,ire  located  In  Phila- 
delphia. Miami.  Madison.  Wis  .  Carson  City. 
Nev .  and  Newark    N J 

As  envisioned,  each  of  these  -hapters  were 
to  chooae  some  local  problem  or  situation  on 
which  they  would  focus  their  attention  and 
talents  The  knowledge  of  professional  engi- 
neers must  be  utilized  to  aid  In  solving  the 
problems   'hat   face  society 

This  attitude  Is  being  emphasized  during 
Engineers  Week.  Peb  i(}-22.  with  the  na- 
tional theme — ■Engineering— Partner  m  Re- 
building turban  America   ' 

The  Hartford  Chapter  has  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  handle  the  Pilot  Project  which 
IS  headed  by  Professor  Conrad  Hemond  Jr  . 
P  E   of  East  Granby   Conn 

Last  year  the  committee  met  regularly  and 
studied  a  list  of  local  sltuaUons  which  were 
selected  due  to  their  technical  or  pseudo- 
technical  nature 

In  October.  1968.  the  committee  decided  'o 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  Chapter  on 
a  University  of  Hartford  student  design  proj- 
ect called.  "A  Teaching  Playground  '  The 
chapter  efforts  In  the  Pilot  Project  program 
will  be  to  see  through  to  completion,  this 
spring  the  construction  of  this  unique  in- 
structional playground  to  be  located  in  the 
north  F>ortlon  of  Hartford 

The  playground  scheme  Is  the  result  of 
several  theses  prepared  by  senior  students  of 
the  University  of  Hartford.  Mechanical  En- 
gineering  Department 

The  theses  describe  numerous  playground 
contrivances  which  are  designed  to  Instruct 
children  about  physical  principles  and  nat- 
ural laws  while  they  play  The  theses  were 
prepared  by  Robert  Ollbert  of  Mlddletown; 
Thomas  Berg  of  Gales  Ferry.  Leo  Frechette  of 
West  Hartford;  Edward  Markowskl  of  Suffleld, 
Theodore  McCormack  of  East  Hartford.  Ar.hl 
Roberts  of  Moosup,  and  Robert  Cote  of  West 
Hartford 

The  subject  of  the  theses  studies  waa  the 
result  of  suggestions  to  the  university  con- 
cerning the  need  for  play  equipment  which 
could  Illustrate  fundamental  physical  prin- 
cipals The  suggestions  were  made  by  Mr 
WUUam  Van  der  Does,  director  at  the 
Women's  League  Day  Care  Center  which  Is 
located  In  north  Hartford. 
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Cooperstlon  and  support  in  connection 
with  the  playground  project  has  been  very 
encouraging  Representatives  of  various 
neighborhood  groups  havp  attended  com- 
.nlttee  meetings  Mayor  Uccello  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  undertaking  and  indicated  her 
approval 

The  Park  Depnrtment  and  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  of  the  City  of 
Hartford  kn.jw  of  '.he  plans  and  have  made 
suggestions  for  their  implementation  Vari- 
ous lo.al  engineering  rlrms  are  cooperating 
on  construction  problems 

The  local  chapter  tif  Associated  General 
CoMlract<ir8  Inc  .  has  Indicated  interest  in 
discussing  the  construcllou  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect The  tentative  completion  date  is  May 
15    196U 

Other  organizations  have  expressed  Interest 
in  the  playijround  installation  The  Con- 
necticut Valley  HL«pltal  has  requested  in- 
formation for  the  construction  of  a  play- 
ground for  n  group  of  20  disturbed  children 

The  NSPE  Community  Involvement  Pilot 
Project  win  not  terminate  when  the  six 
selected  chapters  have  completed  their  par- 
ticular projects  As  planned,  each  chapter 
win  prepare  a  report  Jir  NSPE  consisting  of 
a  complete  history  .malysls  and  summary  of 
the  prtiject 

These  reports  will  be  complied  Into  a  hand- 
book on  Community  Involvement  which  will 
be  distributed  to  the  over  400  NSPE  chapters 
in  the  country 

These  handbooks.  It  Is  hoped,  will  provide 
the  chapters  with  a  precise  outline  of  six 
case  histories  which  can  be  used  as  guides 
for  the  same  types  of  programs  in  many  other 
communities 

We  in  the  Hartford  Chapter  realize  that 
the  engineering  profession  is  guilty  of  re- 
maining alotif  to  many  of  the  ills  of  society 
We  hope  the  undertaking  of  this  project,  as 
limited  as  It  Is  m  scope,  may  be  the  turning 
point  and  the  engineering  profession  will  in 
fact  become  genuinely  Involved. 


THE  ABM   DECISION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  EIIJJERG  Mr  Speaker,  based  on 
the  information  which  I  have  reviewed 
to  date.  I  am  inclined  to  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  S7  billion  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc-mis- 
siJe  .system  that  has  been  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  First,  I  believe  these 
funds  would  be  better  spent  in  increas- 
ing assistance  for  t-lementary  and  sec- 
ondary .schools,  for  higher  education 
loans  and  improved  facilities,  to  flKht 
crime,  abate  pollution,  halt  urban  decay, 
and  feed  hunury  Americans.  Secondly. 
I  do  not  believe  this  system  is  ne<"ded  to 
protect  us  against  any  attack  which  the 
Communist  Chinese  could  mount  in  the 
next  6  to  a  years  Third.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Safeguard  system  will 
really  improve  the  creditabillty  of  our 
deterrent  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lastly.  I  believe  the  decision  to  deploy 
this  system  will  escalate  the  arms  race  at 
a  time  when  it  appears  we  can  make 
some  real  progress  toward  curtailing  this 
spiral. 

As  a  Congressman.  I  know  it  :s  my 
duty  to  lead  my  constituents  and  not 
follow  the  opinion  of  a  bare  51  percent 
However,  I  do  feel  that  each  and  evei-y 
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citizen  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  is  de- 
ployed This  morning  I  read  that  some  t;3 
percent  of  those  surveyed  recently  sup- 
port the  Presidents  action  While  I  per- 
sonally am  opposed  to  the  system  at  this 
time,  I  feel  that  this  issue  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  decided  on  my  own  per- 
sonal preferences  Therefore,  I  plan  to 
survey  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
on  this  matter  shortly  before  I  make  my 
final  decision  I  also  plan  to  continue  to 
seek  out  as  many  experts  on  both  side.-- 
of  my  question  as  I  can  find.  I  urce  all 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  If  our 
constituents  ovei-whelmlngly  believe  that 
the  Safeguard  system  will  Improve  the 
national  security,  certainly  we  cannot 
Ignore  their  views  when  this  matter  i> 
considered  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  commemorate  thla 
occsLBion  and  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press friendship,  respect,  and  continued 
Interest  in  the  historic  alliance  between 
the  people  of  Greece  and  of  the  United 
States  and  their  respective  governments. 


THE    148TH    ANNIVERSARY    Of^ 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    tlAJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  148 
years  ago,  the  brave  people  of  Grwce 
ro.se  to  wage  a  struggle  for  Independence 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  their 
valiant  efforts  produced  for  them  a 
Greece  resurrected  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  dedication  of  the  people  of 
Greece  to  their  Independence  should 
properly  be  commemorated  on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  uprising  against  the 
Ottoman  Turks. 

The  people  of  Greece  today  steadfa.nly 
maintain  their  independence  and  are  be- 
ing served  by  a  government  they  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  in  a  referendum 
last  fall.  In  turn,  the  Greek  Government 
is  dedicated  to  improving  the  linng 
standards  to  its  own  people  and  it  con- 
tinues to  provide  steadfast  support  to 
the  NATO  Alliance.  It  can  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  no  nation 
surpasses  Greece  in  Its  cooperation  with 
NATO. 

Historically,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Greece  have  maintained  a 
truly  great  friendship.  The  Greeks  re- 
member the  support  that  American  citi- 
zens gave  to  them  In  their  battles  for  in- 
dependence. This  historic  association  is 
augmented  by  the  close  association  that 
Americans  of  Greek  origin  maintain  with 
the  land  of  their  foret>earers. 

Therefore,  cooperation  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States  is  consistent  \nth 
the  close  historic  association  of  the  two 
nations. 

As  we  note  the  growing  pressure  being 
exerted  in  the  Middle  East  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  recognize  that  Communi.st 
belligerence  on  many  fronts,  we  should 
remember  that  Greece  is  bordered  by 
three  Communist-ruled  countries.  There- 
fore, people  of  Greece  stand  in  the  tore- 
front  of  the  free  world  struggle  against 
Red  tyranny  just  as  they  have  persevered 
against  oppressors  of  their  nationalism 
in  other  historic  eras. 


THE  TAKEN-POR-GRANTED  AIR 
CONTROLLERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriations,  I  am  always  mindful  of 
the  millions  of  air  travelers  who  rely  on 
the  alertness,  skill,  and  fitness  of  the  air 
controller  who  quite  literally  holds  their 
lives  in  his  hands. 

As  a  private  pilot.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  magnificent  Job  our  air  controllers 
are  doing,  often  imder  the  most  adverse 
conditions.  Yet  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  me  that  the  general  public,  even  those 
who  make  frequent  use  of  commercial 
.lirllnes,  is  so  uninformed  and  unaware 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  air 
controller,  to  their  safe  flights. 

The  following  article  from  Business  tt 
Commercial  Aviation  magazine  does  not 
exaggerate  the  righteous  discontent  of 
our  taken- for- granted  air  controllers 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
currently  are  working : 

The  Anort  Men  op  ATC 
I  By  James  Holahan) 

To  most  pilots,  the  air  trafHc  controller  Is 
.1  detached  voice,  reassuring,  authoritative, 
helpful,  essentlai^the  voice  that  makes  our 
massive  inertla-laden  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem play  as  Intended. 

There  are  times  we  goof  a  bit  and  we 
( an  detect  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  In  the  voice  of 
.iir  traffic  control.  Like  when  we  stray  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  off  the  center  of  the  airway. 
There  may  be  a  time  when  we  goof  royally 
,ind  we  hope  that  beyond  that  voice  is  a  for- 
u'lving  heart  and  no  violation  will  be  filed. 
.\nd  there  are  times  when  we  can  detect  a 
note  of  sincere  friendliness — particularly  at 
night  when  things  aren't  so  busy  and  we  are 
.it>out  the  only  plane  up  there  In  that  great 
lug  sky.  We  exchange  simple  amenities  as 
we  are  handed  over  to  the  next  sector.  We'd 
really  like  to  say  more  but  the  rigid  code  of 
radio  discipline  forbids  it.  "Thanks  a  lot  for 
the  help."  "How  do  you  like  your  Job?" 
Married?"  "Got  any  kids?"  "How  did  you 
pet  Into  this  crazy  business  anyway. 

Though  we  seldom  stop  to  realize  It.  at 
times  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  humanism 
mixed  In  with  the  modulatlona  that  travel 
from  the  guys  in  the  cockpit  to  the  guys 
behind  the  scope  and  mikes.  Hot  cathodes  or 
P-N  Junctions  cant  detect  it.  nor  would  it 
.-how  up  on  an  oecllloscope,  but  It's  there. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  the  source  of 
that  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  radio 
Aave?  What  type  of  guy  is  he?  What's  his 
bacicground?  What  does  he  have  to  know  to 
do  his  job? 

Few  of  us,  even  if  the  que«tlonB  had  oc- 
i  urred.  have  ever  bothered  to  find  the  an- 
:--wers.  This  guy  Is  part  of  the  system.  A 
faceless  entity.  Despite  the  traces  of  human- 
ism that  the  electronics  couldnt  filter  out, 
we  took  hUn  for  granted.  That  Is  we  used 
to.  until  one  day  last  summer.  He  stood  up 
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tall  and  said  "Damn.  It  I'm  tired  of  glueing 
this  creaky  old  system  together  with  psyche, 
sweat  and  blood — now  I'm  going  to  play 
this  game  exactly  according  to  the  words 
written  In  the  rule  book. 

He  did.  And  traffic  slowed  down  from  Loa 
Angeles  to  New  York  Just  as  if  someone  had 
filled  the  Olympic  pool  with  Karo  syrup  dur- 
ing the  200-meter  butterfly.  Suddenly  this 
air  traffic  controller  stepped  into  the  spot- 
light. He  had  a  face,  and  it  was  scowling. 

He  was  telling  us  and  the  public  at  large 
that  he  had  been  neglected  for  too  long.  He 
felt  he  waa  overworked,  underpaid,  under- 
appreciated and  misunderstood.  Besides,  he 
told  anyone  who  would  listen,  he  had  lousy 
equipment  to  work  with.  If  air  traffic  kept 
burgeoning  and  he  didn't  get  more  help  In 
the  form  of  more  men  and  women,  reliable 
equipment,  the  summer  of  1968  waa  going  to 
last  all  year — every  year. 

The  public  and  the  pilots  got  to  know  the 
man  of  air  trafflo  control — quickly.  The  pub- 
lic became  aware  that  pilots  did  not  fly  air- 
planes all  alone.  Pilots  knew  this  but  they 
sometimes  forgot,  and  this  sudden  self-lden- 
tlficatlon  Jogged  their  memories. 

Well  then,  who  Is  the  air  traffic  controller? 
Why  Is  he  angry? 

To  begin  with  there's  9341  of  him — that  Is. 
non-supervlsory-level  men  behind  mlkee 
and/or  radar.  He  works  In  control  towers, 
IFR  rooms  (which  are  at  major  airports)  and 
air   traffic   control   centers. 

If  he  works  In  the  center,  his  average  age 
Is  37.  If  he  works  In  a  control  tower  or  IFR 
room,  his  average  age  Is  34.  Ninety  percent 
of  all  controllers  are  between  28  and  40. 

Very  likely  he  came  from  the  military, 
where  he  learned  air  traffic  control  or  was  a 
pilot,  navigator  or  flying  radar  officer. 

He's  a  civil  service  employee  but  doesn't 
like  It  Ijecause  he's  lumped  in  with  a  lot  of 
Job  types  requiring  less  skill,  and  the  Byzan- 
tine civil  service  regs  are  forced  to  cover  all 
with  little  differentiation.  If  he's  a  Journey- 
man controller  on  the  scopes,  he's  a  GS-12 
(civil  service  rating)  and  could  make  from 
$12,174  to  $15,828  for  a  40-hr.  work-week 
year  dep>endlng  upon  which  one  of  the  ten 
salary  levels  he  Is  at  within  that  grade. 
With  extra  pay  for  nlghtwork,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  he  might  make  about  $1700  more 
per  year.  If  he  worked  a  six-day  week  or  ten 
hours  per  day  for  five,  his  yearly  salary  could 
top  $20,000. 

Now  if  our  Journeyman  radar  controller  Is 
In  one  of  those  locations  handling  more 
than  a  million  traffic  movements  annually. 
his  grade  Jiunps  a  step  to  OS-13  which  en- 
compasses a  $14,409  to  $18,729  per  year 
spread.  With  night,  etc..  extras  and  overtime 
he  cotild  hit  In  the  $25,000  neighborhood. 

Not  a  bad  neighborhood  to  be  In.  would 
say  many  a  btislnees  pilot  who  has  been 
mooglng  around  In  a  twin-tailed  Beech  for 
a  stipend  much  below  twenty  grand  without 
the  niceties  of  26  paid  vacation  days  and 
the  retirement  benefits  afforded  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  controller  starts  Isotween  $5000  and 
$7000  per  year.  He  attains  Journeyman  status 
(GS-10  to  12  If  In  a  control  tower,  GS-12,  13 
If  on  radar  In  a  center  or  IFR  room — In  about 
3Vi  to  5  years.  It  takes  him  several  years  to 
go  from  the  first  pay  step  In  a  grade  to  the 
top  ( tenth ) . 

While  many  controllers  are  content,  par- 
ticularly If  they  are  In  Ught-to-medlum 
traffic  locatlona.  a  good  deal  of  them  are  not. 
Moet  of  the  dissatisfied  ones  are  in  the 
major  terminals  In  the  N.Y.,  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington golden  triangle  section  of  the  country 
where  the  traffic  Is  the  heaviest.  Their  dls- 
satlafactlon  seems  to  stem  from  their  steady 
diet  of  long,  unrelieved  hours  "at  the 
boards,"  shift  work,  mounting  workloads 
without  a  oommensurate  expansion  of  the 
work  focce,  obeolete  equipment,  necessity  to 
train  men  on  the  Job,  dissatisfaction  with 
remuneration  and.  In  some  cases,  difficulty 
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with  supervisors  and  lack  of  communications 
through  the  labyrlnthlan  FAA  chain  of  com- 
mand. The  voice  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
which  is  listened  to  and  obeyed  over  the  air- 
ways and  airports  of  the  land  Is,  they  say, 
muffled  and  largely  Ignored  on  Intra-FAA 
channels. 

To  strengthen  and  amplify  that  voice, 
many  of  them  have  Joined  the  new  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Asaoclatlon. 
PATCO.  formed  In  the  New  York  area  In 
February.  1968.  The  organization  was  the 
Idea  of  two  GS-12  controllers  In  the  New 
York  Center,  Mike  Rock  and  John  Maher, 
ages  31  and  35  respectively.  Rock  Is  the  as- 
sociation's full-time  chairman  and  Maher 
Its  national  coordinator.  They  conceived  the 
plan  for  the  group  In  the  fall  of  1967.  Both 
had  been  chapter  presidents  of  the  National 
Government  Employees  Association,  NAGE. 
which  Is  a  union  of  all  types  of  government 
employees.  They  were  entirely  dlseatlsfled 
with  what  NAGE  was  doing  for  air  traffic 
controllers  and  decided  another  organiza- 
tion— composed  only  of  active  controllers — 
was  needed. 

Originally,  the  thought  was  to  have  such 
an  organization  for  New  York  only.  The  two 
founders  seajched  for  a  "name"  lawyer  to 
help  them  and  ultimately  contacted  noted 
criminal  lawyer  P.  Lee  Bailey  after  reading 
at>out  his  flying  activities.  Bailey  not  only 
gave  them  valuable  preliminary  advice  but 
he  also  went  so  far  as  to  put  his  Learjet  at 
their  disposal,  loaned  them  money  and  took, 
at  no  remuneration,  the  poet  of  executive 
director.  They  decided  to  make  it  a  national 
association. 

With  the  drive  supplied  by  Rock.  Maher 
and  a  nucleus  of  some  200  controllers  In  the 
N.Y.  Center  and  JFK,  supplemented  by  the 
push  of  Lee  Bailey.  PATCO  grew  to  its  pre.sent 
strength  of  some  6250  non-supervlsor>-  active 
controllers  who  are  dues-paying  ($150  per 
year)  members.  "We're  still  getting  In  iwentv 
to  thirty  new  members  a  week."  says  Mike 
Rock  who  Eidds  "We're  the  only  association 
that  speaks  for  the  rank  and  file  controller 
Supervisors  are  permitted  to  Join  but  only  as 
associate  members  and  these  do  not  have  a 
vote." 

According  to  Rock,  NAGE  numbers  only 
2475  controllers  and  the  only  other  controller 
group  (The  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Associa- 
tion, ATCA)  has  2350  members  on  its  rolls. 
(A  check  with  ATCA  finds  that  the  associa- 
tion claims  over  4000  members,  many  of 
whom  are  supervisory  people  and  a  few  hun- 
dred are  military  controllers.  It  says  the  2350 
figure  cited  by  PATCO  is  the  number  of 
members  who  pay  dues  by  the  FAA  dues 
checkoff  plan.) 

Rock  and  Maher  told  B  CA  that  air  traffic 
control  Is  decidedly  a  young  man's  game.  "A 
controller  In  a  busy  center  or  terminal 
reaches  hla  prime  In  his  early  thirties  and 
starts  going  downhill  fast  when  he  passes  40 
In  his  mld-flftles  he's  burned  out  as  a  con- 
troller in  a  high  density  location,"  says  Maher 
He  claims  that  there  are  many  "burned  out" 
controllers  now  behind  busy  scopes  and  thev 
may  take  20  seconds  to  do  what  they  used  to 
do  m  flve.  He  says  that  the  shortcomings  of 
these  men  are  covered  up  by  some  of  the 
younger  controllers  and  that  during  critical 
periods  supervisors  relieve  the  over-the-hlU 
types  frc«n  the  scopes  and  put  them  on  less 
demanding  positions.  PATCO  strongly  favors 
early  retirement  for  controllers  and  a  six- 
month  recheck  (right  now  there  are  no  re- 
checks  unless  a  man  is  found  deficient  by  a 
supervisor).  PATCO,  however,  doesn't  seek 
mandatory  retirement;  it  feels  that  when  a 
man  starts  losing  his  speed  and  confidence 
(another  thing  he  loses  In  the  forties.  Rock 
and  Maher  maintain)  he  should  be  switched 
to  a  Ught-to-medlum  traffic  location. 

Rock  relates  that  It  is  not  unusual  during 
peak  periods  In  the  New  York  area  to  have 
men  at  the  boards  continuously  for  eight  to 
ten  hours  without  a  break.  Lunch,  he  says, 
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even  has  to  be  eaten  at  the  poslUon  Son,- 
men  will  have  only  soup  and  coffee  sinrp 
chewing  food  will  not  be  conducive  tn  in- 
tei:ii<lble  co<nmunlcatloii» 

Sure  ■  adnxlt  a.  number  of  FAA  super- 
visors who  were  formeriy  c<^)ntrolier9.  "we 
put  m  stretches  as  long  as  twelve  hours  In 
control  positions  i  now  the  maximum  Is 
ten  I  too  But  this  wm  not  a  steady  thing  We 
had  plenty  of  days  when  the  w.>rk:oad  was 
light  It  Isn  t  a  regular  thing  r.ijday  either  • 
They're  forgetting  that  airline*  file  IFR 
now  regardless  of  the  weather  the  working 
controllers  will  counter  The  man  behind 
the  scope  sees  targets  They  are  the  axme  In 
fair  or  foul  weather  and  in  New  York.  Chl- 
cag(j.  Washington,  Los  Angeles  they're  al- 
ways crowded  in  peak  hours  • 

However,  with  a  Uttle  probing,  you  will 
find  that  bad  weather  days  are  the  worst 
because  everyone  flying  has  to  be  on  an  IFR 
plan  and  the  pipelines  are  saturated,  so  there 
are  more  airplanes  that  must  be  handled 
In  a  given  period 

There  was  a  freeze  put  on  tr.ilning  new 
controllers  in  1983  Only  recently  has  FAA 
thanks  to  the  hea:  generated  by  i:untr<jl;er 
groups  that  was  felt  by  Congress,  wna  there 
a  thaw,  Congress  has  now  provided  funds  for 
the  training  of  2400  new  controllers  and  the 
FAA  has  re-opened  Its  controller  school  at  Its 
Oklahoma  City  Center 

Dur/ng  the  freeze  air  traffic  Just  about 
doubled,  controllers  had  to  handle  almost 
twice  the  traffic  with  the  same  work  force 

■  We  did  It  by  cutting  lota  of  corners."  s,iys 
Rock  "and  staying  on  this  ragged  edge  of 
mlnimums  "  He  seems  to  Imply  that  con- 
trollers stuck  out  their  necks  r.o  expedite 
traffic  by  such  practices  as  using  less  than  the 
mandatory  three-mile  separation  demanded 
•■by  the  bock"  fie  FAA  ATC  regs|  when 
within  40  miles  of  a  terminal,  by  clearing 
planes  to  land  before  a  plane  on  the  run- 
way has  actually  turned  off,  by  handling  too 
many  airplanes  at  one  time 

Shortly  after  PATCO  was  formed  came 
the  now  historic  safety  program"  which 
many  claim,  but  cannot  prove,  was  a  euphe- 
mism for  an  Intentional  slowdown  to  put 
PATCO  in  the  public  eye  and  lend  strength 
to  its  demands  As  told  by  PATCO  "Our 
policy  Is  simply  this  Follow  FAA  regs  to  the 
letter;  give  every  airplane  the  separation  Its 
pilot  has  the  right  to  e.xpect.  and  stop  cut- 
ting corners  " 

Whether,  as  some  say,  minimum  separa- 
tions were  stretched  beyond  that  needed  for 
safety  and  other  delays  were  deliberately  In- 
troduced into  the  system,  ur  the  controllers 
Just  stopped  sticking  their  necks  out  and 
making  up  for  the  lack  of  manpower,  equip- 
ment ivirtleld  capacity,  etc  .  no  one  but  the 
men  at  the  boards  may  ever  know  for  sure 
but  during  May  to  September.  1968.  air 
traffic  operated  m  low  gear  Delays  In  New 
York  were  felt  in  Los  Angeles  Some  flights 
suffered  delays  of  two  and  three  hours  Others 
were  diverted  to  fields  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  away  Passengers  lost  time,  airlines  lost 
millions  of  dollars 

FAA  officially  never  admitted  that  It  found 
any  rule  Infractions  during  the  "safety  pro- 
gram." thoui^h  It  sent  Inspection  teams  to 
critical  locations.  In  a  few  Instances  control- 
lers were  removed  from  their  positions  by 
supervisors  for  allowing  tt)o  much  separation, 
anj  In  one  case,  one  was  rep<'rted  f  ^r  n  jt 
maintaining  sufficient  separation  In  no  case 
Was  punitive  action  taken 

In  November.  1968.  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator sent  a  telegram  to  all  regional  direc- 
tors m  the  Held  which  was  a  masterpiece  of 
Indevlsion  It  started  out  by  referring  to  re- 
cent new.spaper  articles  saying  that  PATCO 
wai  ad\ocatlng  a  slowdown  After  emphaslz- 
lni<  F.\A  would  not  tolerate  a  slowdown  or 
compromise  of  safety.  It  quoted  PATCO's  ex- 
e.-utlve  director  Herman  Meyer  i  Bailey  re- 
linquished this  Job  and  remained  as  legal 
counsel!    as   saying   Just   wnat    he   would    be 
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expected  to  say.  1  e  .  "We  would  not  condone 
our  members  engaging  in  a  deliberate  slow- 
down '  etc  Thomas  concluded  with  how  In- 
quiries from  the  public  should  be  answered. 
If  indeed  there  was  a  .«.owdown  the  con- 
trollers had  boxed  FAA  into  .t  trap  where  It 
could  never  admit  publicly  that  It  knew  i  as 
many  claim  i  corners  were  being  cut  and  In- 
fractions to  the  letters  of  the  rules  had  been 
going  on  fur  some  time  to  make  the  system 
play  To  do  so  would  have  opened  it  up  to  all 
sorts  of  libel  suits  and  some  heads  In  the  ex- 
ecutive suites  of  800  Independence  Avenue 
might  have  rolled  It  would  have  taken  a 
much  stronger  and  better— politically— en- 
trenched man  to  deal  sternly  with  the  situa- 
tion Dave  Th.imas  a  career  FAA  man  and 
only  acting  administrator  didn't  have  the 
strength  .ind  apparently  w,isn  t  inclined  to 
take  forceful  action  assuming  such  was 
w,u-rinted  It  was  his  Bay  of  Pigs  and  he 
suffered  through  until  the  normal  traffic  drop 
m  Winter. 

During  the  rise  of  PATCO,  ATCA  began  to 
become  more  vociferous  Formed  in  1956  and 
long  regarded  as  a  very  ethical  and  profes- 
sional association  more  concerned  with  mak- 
ing better  and  more  knowledgeable  con- 
trollers than  higher  remunerated  ones  ATCA 
lost  members  in  droves  to  PATCO  The  lat- 
ter accused  ATCA  of  being  management  dom- 
inated I  many  of  lis  members  are  supervisors: 
how  many.  It  claims  it  doesn't  know  i  and  of 
always  having  as  its  executive  director  ,i  re- 
Ured  chief  from  PAAs  air  traffic  service  It 
said  this  association  was  too  much  a  part 
of  management  to  fight  for  the  Journeymen 
controllers  While  strongly  denied  by  ATCA 
many  people  in  FAA  headquarters  confi- 
dentially .igreed  that  this  is  true. 

But  ATCA  is  out  to  change  this  belief  A 
year  ago  it  hired  the  public  relations  Arm  of 
Ruder  &  Finn  i  the  same  one  recently  hired 
by  the  St.it*  of  Israel  to  bolster  its  irnakje  In 
the  U  S  I  to  publicize  that  it  is  a  viable 
spokesman  for  the  controller  I:  recently  has 
made  battle  with  FAA  on  the  matter  of  "over- 
time pay  Top  graded  controllers  onlv  recent- 
ly were  awarded  time-and-a-half  for  over- 
time However,  m  nxany  locations  funds  ran 
out  and  men  could  be  paid  only  in  compensa- 
tory time  on  a  one-for-one  basis— one  hour 
off  for  each  hour  worked  overtime.  ATCA  is 
out  to  insure  that  In  all  instances  there  will 
be  sufficient  funds  to  pay  overtime  and  In  no 
case  substitute  comp  time. 

B  CA  talked  to  Jerry  Blron.  newlv  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  manpower  section  of 
FAAs  air  traffic  service.  Blron  admits  that 
during  prolonged  peri<xls  of  bad  weather  con- 
trollers are  overworked  but.  he  .says  ""the 
only  way  to  eliminate  this  Is  to  staff  "for  peak 
periods  This  would  result  In  overstaffing  most 
of  the  time  With  the  present  scarcltv  of 
controllers  we  don"t  see  how  this  would  be 
feasible,  or  even  possible  "' 

Blron  blames  the  situation  on  everyones 
underestimation  of  the  growth  of  aviation 
•Admittedly  we  don"t  have  as  many  con- 
trollers as  we  need  nor  do  we  have  enough 
airports  "  BIn.n  told  B  CA  He  thinks  flow 
control  win  help  although  he  points  cut 
we  always  have  had  flow  control  "Now 
we  re  refining  It.  trying  to  predict  delavs  so 
that  th.«e  that  occur  occur  to  people  while 
on  the  ground  " 

The  ATS  manpower  chief  thinks  one  rea- 
stin  for  frtistration  of  some  controllers  is 
that  there  are  not  many  management  slots 
open  to  them  Also,  he  points  out.  top  sal- 
aried OS-12  and  -13  controllers  would  have 
to  take  a  cut  in  pay  to  step  Into  management 
and    few   want   to  do   that 

Blron  disagrees  that  controllers  are  burned 
out  at  40  "Look  at  the  lunar  astronauts  " 
he  argues  "Borman  is  41  These  men  are 
perf..rmlng  far  more  demanding  tasks  than 
any  air  traffic  controller" 

B  CA  discussed  the  situation  with  a 
numl>er  of  airline  and  corporate  pilots  The 
general  feeling  is  one  of  sympathy  ana  -m- 
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pathy  with  the  controllers.  However,  manv 
feel  that  PATCO  has  Instigated  them,  con", 
vlnced  them  that  they  should  be  unhappy 
Many  think  It  ridiculous,  even  demeaning 
to  include  such  entertainment-world  figures 
as  Arthur  Godfrey,  Arnle  Palmer.  Johnny 
Carson  and  Susan  Oliver  among  PATCO  s 
trustees 

To  this  replies  Mike  Rock.  "Who  would 
come  five  miles  to  hear  Mike  Rock  or  Joe 
Schmo?  Big  names  attract  people.  Controllers 
are  Individuals.  They're  not  easUy  persuaded 
to   go   listen    to   other   controllers  "' 

Few  outsiders,  however,  deny  that  F  Lee 
Baileys  liaison  with  PATCO  is  fortuitous  for 
Its  growth  Says  NBAA's  ATC  coordinator 
John  W  >ods.  "Bailey's  so  brilliant  that  hi- 
frightens  everyone  He's  spectacular  He  keeps 
pushing   and   doing   things  "" 

Said  one  corporate  pilot.  "The  guv  has  al- 
ready moved  mountains  He's  done  things 
that  never  could  have  been  done  without 
such   a   strong  personality   ' 

Others  are  suspicious  They  wonder  about 
the  role  of  this  man  who  saved  the  Boston 
Strangler  from  death  row,  who  freed  Sam 
Sheppard  and  who.  because  of  pre-trial  ,:c- 
tlons,  was  barred  from  representing  another 
accused  nuirderer  in  New  Jer.'iey  Some  respect 
him.  fear  him  and  believe  (even  hope-  hell 
fall  on  his  face 

However,  there's  no  doubt  that  Bailey 
Is  strong,  spectacular  and  gifted  with  almost 
relentless  drive  .\rtlcul.ite  md  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  In  general  aviation 
since  Jeeb  Halaby  left  for  the  Pan  Am  pres- 
idency Bailey  has  Halaby's  gift  for  impress- 
ing his  listeners  more  for  his  form  than 
substance  A  short  (about  flve-foot-slxi ,  well- 
built  man  with  a  mixtlsh  touch  of  slightly 
long  sideburns  and  a  seeming  preference  for 
deep-colored  shirts,  ex-Marine  pilot  Baile'- 
Is  slightly  slow  to  smile  and  supposed  to  have 
an  IQ  of  170  The  almost  permanent  fur- 
rows m  his  forehead  and  greying  hair  make 
him  look  older  than  his  35  years. 

You  don  t  have  U)  talk  to  him  long  to  real- 
ize that  he  is  immersed  in  every  ph.-ise  of 
PATCO  and,  though  a  pilot  and  not  a  con- 
trtjller  he  impresses  with  his  understanding 
of  air  traffic  control  and  controller  prob- 
lems Prank  and  a  realist,  he  will  tell  vou 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  controllers  who  "are 
content  and  .ipparently  have  no  gripes,  rli.a 
the  most  :mgry  spots  are  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, that  some  supervl.sors  tend  to  push 
the  controllers  around,  that  the  courts  h.is 
established  that  a  controller  must  exer- 
cise Judgment  in  excess  of  the  written  recu- 
latlons.  that  ATCA  Is  not  the  type  of  organi- 
zaUon  that  could  represent  controllers  since 
"It  Just  doesn't  want  to  rock  the  boat,"  that 
his  Learjet  is  great  but  "costs  like  Hell."" 

Bailey  Iws  his  hopes  .set  on  a  bill  drawn  up 
by  Senators  Hartke.  Mclntvre  and  others. 
that  was  introduced  this  month  In  Con- 
gress The  bill  would  take  the  controller  out 
of  civil  service  and  form  a  separate  career 
field  established  by  federal  law  with  cer- 
tain requirements,  training,  progression,  vdl- 
untarv  early  retirement,  and  normal  salaries 
between  $17,010  and  $25,000  Eventually,  he 
would  like  to  close  the  salary  gap  between 
airilne  pilot  and  controller 

Bailey  also  talks  of  unifying  all  the  hetcro- 
a;eii«jus  groups  of  civil  aviation.  Despite  all 
the  well-known  obstacles  and  conflicting 
goals  of  many  factions  with  the  G  A.  fold. 
Bailey,  either  out  of  naivete  or  Napoleonic 
confidence,  thinks  it  can  be  done  Although 
he  did  not  say  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  him  thinking  of  himself  in  a  sec- 
ondary role  to  say  Tipton.  Hartranft,  Rubv  or 
Ward  in  such  a  unitlcaflon.  He  has  already 
developed  sm  excellent  rapport  with  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association  and  currently  Is  work- 
ing out  Joint  safe  separation  stajidards  with 
that  group  He  is  looking  for  similar  rapp(irt 
With  AOPA  and  NBAA 

While  he  is  fighting  for  recognition  ami 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  his  controllers  and 
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probing  Into  general  aviation,  one  wonders 
how  he  la  able  to  keep  up  with  hlB  practice 
of  criminal  law  which  evidently  pays  the  bills 
for  his  activities.  Including  a  Learjet  (and 
pilot),  flight  school  outside  ctf  Boston  and, 
recently,  part  Interest  In  the  Brantly  helicop- 
ter redesign  and  remanufacturlng.  One 
might  ask  "What  Is  he  looking  for  in  avia- 
tion?" He  probably  couldn't  afford  to  take  a 
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government  post,    nor    could    the    Industry 
pay  Mm  for  fuUtlme  services. 

The  somewhat  enigmatic  Lee  Bailey  not- 
withstanding, the  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
collective  voice  of  thousands  of  air  traffic 
controllers  has  spoken.  It  speaks  harshly  and 
carries  a  big  stick.  "While  we  all  might  not 
agree  with  all  that  It  is  saying,  none  of  us  can 
help  listening. 


ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  JOURNEYMEN  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS  IN  CENTERS  AND  IFR  ROOMS  ON  RADARSCOPES 


Civil  service  grade ' 


GS-12 


GS-13 


Bottom  ot 
grade 


Top  ot 
grade 


Bottom  ot 
grade 


Top  ot 


Normal  40  hr,  weeli  .     -  J12.174  $15,828  ^\i-"^' 

With  [iremiumj  (or  nights.  Sundays  and  holidays' 13.502  ''■   „  !,n"?ni 

6-Jay  (48  hr.)  week  with  premiums 17.150  22.304  20.303 


$18,729 
20. 774 
25.711 


I  Journeymen  controllers  are  GS13's  In  13  designated  busiest  locations.  .  ..    .  ,r,  .   .u 

.  Air  Traffic  Service  estimates  that  a  man  would  reasonably  vnork  40  Sundays  and  8  holidays  in  a  year  and  that  40  percent  ot  his 

woik  would  be  at  night.  (Reason  is  that  controller's  workweek  begins  on  different  day  each  week  and  he  rotates  among  1st,  la,  and 

3a  shilts.) 


CHARLES    D.   ROCHE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Charles  D.  Roche,  adviser  on  congres- 
sional relations  to  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  has  recently  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  private  enterprise.  Chuck, 
a  newsman  and  editor  from  Boston, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  time  for  the  1960  campaign.  Fol- 
lowing the  election  that  year  he  came  to 
Washington  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and 
soon  after  joined  the  White  House  staff. 
While  ser\ing  as  congressional  relations 
adviser.  Chuck  played  a  vital  part  in 
some  of  the  most  important  and  progres- 
sive legislation  this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 
His  competence  and  guidance  were  al- 
ways welcome  .iust  as  his  loyalty  and  in- 
te,i,'nty  were  always  appreciated.  Chuck 
Roche  was  a  good  friend  to  many  of  us 
and  while  we  will  miss  him  we  wish  him, 
his  lovely  wife  and  children  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  days  to  come. 


I  \M  GIVEN  TO  USE  AND  BE  USED 
FOR  YOUR  MINISTRY 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan 
is  proud  to  welcome  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Bishop 
Francis  F.  Reh.  to  govern  the  Diocese  of 
Saginaw  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Congress- 
man James  Harvey  of  Michigan's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  which  also  in- 
cludes a  substantial  portion  of  the  dio- 
ce.se,  joins  me  in  this  welcome  and  in 
wishing  the  new  bishop  of  Saginaw  every 
success  in  his  ministry. 

At  h:s  installation.  Bishop  Reh  wit- 
nessed to  the  dedication  which  he  brings 


to  the  diocese  and  its  people,  and  to  the 
faith  and  hope  which  are  so  necessary  in 
these  difficult  times.  Congressman  Har- 
vey and  I  commend  Bishop  Rehs  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
as  worthy  of  their  most  serious  consid- 
eration as  they  face  the  problems  of  our 
Nation  here  in  the  Congress: 
I  Am  Given  To  Use  and  Be  Used  for  Your 
Ministry 

(Text  of  Bishop  Francis  P.  Reh's  liomlly  at 
his  Mass  of  Installation  as  third  Bishop  ot 
Saglna'w) 

Through  the  Liturgy  of  this  Ember 
Wednesday  In  Lent,  my  esteemed  and  be- 
loved fellow -bishops  and  priests,  state  and 
city  officials,  religious,  fellow-mlnlsters  of 
religion,  and  laity,  through  the  Liturgy  of 
this  Ember  Wednesday,  the  Christian  com- 
munity throughout  the  world  professes  Its 
faith  and  expresses  Its  hope  In  a  particular 

wav. 

In  the  Entrance  Hymn  we  raise  to  the 
Lord  a  trusting  prayer  of  hope,  founded  on 
faith,  as  the  author  of  Psalm  24  i25)  did 
raise  his  prayer  when  In  danger. 

"To  you  I  lift  up  my  soul.  O  Lord  My 
God.  In  you  I  trust;  let  me  not  be  put  to 
shame,  let  not  my  enemies  exult  over  me." 
(Psalm  24  (251  :  1-2) 

In  our  times  of  problems  and  tribulations. 
of  perplexities  and  troubles,  of  uncen.untles 
and  distress,  of  insecurity  and  also  danger. 
this  liturgy  begins  In  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  of  the  psalmist. 

"Look  toward  me  and  have  pity  on  me.  for 
I  am  alone  and  afflicted.  Relieve  the  troubles 
of  my  heart,  and  bring  me  out  of  my  dis- 
tress." (Psalm  24  (25i  :  16-17) 

"Redeem  Israel,  O  God.  from  all  Its  dis- 
tress." (Psalm  24  1 25)   :22) 

Then  In  the  readings  the  Church  sets  be- 
fore us  examples  of  these  virtues  of  faith 
and  hope  and  also  of  the  providence  of  God. 

The  first  reading  (Exodus  24:  12-18)  re- 
lates that  after  trials  in  Egypt  and  during 
the  hazardous  Journey  in  the  desert,  Israel's 
faith  and  hope  in  Yahweh — a  faith  and  a 
hope  weak  Indeed,  but  bolstered  by  Moses-r- 
are rewarded. 

The  covenant  is  ratified  on  Sinai.  The 
House  of  Jacob,  the  sons  of  Israel,  are  given 
the  sublime  destiny  of  becoming  Gods  own 
people,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  consecrated 
nation.  (Exodus.  19;  5-6) 

The  first  Book  of  Kings  (19:3-8)  provides 
us  with  our  second  reading.  It  is  an  obvious 
example  of  God's  providence  as  reason  for 
faith  and  hope.  At  the  point  of  despair  for 
his  life.  Elijah  is  fed  and  strengthened  by 
an  r.ngel  of  the  Lord. 

He  escapes  the  hand  of  the  wicked  Jezabel. 
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who  sought  to  destroy  him.  And  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  Gospel  reading.  St.  Matthew 
recounts  Jesus'  rebuff  to  those  who  looked 
for  an  on-the-spot  miracle  as  proof  of  His 
authority. 

He  promised  the  one  sign  upon  which 
hinge  all  Christian  faith  and  hope,  the  sign 
of    Jonah-Hls    resurrection    from    the    dead. 

For.  as  St.  Paul  teaches 'If  Christ 

has  not  been  raised  then  our  preaching  Is 
useless  and  your  believing  is  useless; 
(1  Cor.  15  14 1  "But,"  writes  Paul.  "Christ 
has  in  fact  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the 
ftrst-frults  of  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  " 
(Ibid.,  20)  ""Just  as  all  men  die  in  Adam,  so 
all  men  will  be  brought  lo  life  in  Christ.  .  .  ."' 
(Ibid.  22). 

The  foundation  stone  of  iJll  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  the  ullimale  proof  of  our  own 
resurrection  in  Christ,  the  reason  for  otir 
hope  I 

Last  year  my  brother  bishops  ol  the  United 
States  issued  a  collective  pastoral  letter  on 
the  mystery  of  the  Church,  on  her  nature 
and  function  in  the  light  of  certain  prob- 
lems of  the  hour. 

It  was  my  edllicatlon.  my  benefit,  to  adopt 
as  my  own  such  words  with  which  that 
pastoral  was  introduced  to  our  Church  in 
America: 

"As  the  years  ol  the  Council  progressed, 
we  became  more  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  agony  and  the  loftiness  of  the  aspira- 
tions which  identify  this  mighty  century. 

"We  experienced  anew  our  need  to  carry 
the  cross  of  the  human  condition,  to  trust 
more  deeply  in  the  never-falling  presence  of 
the  Spirit,  to  affirm  hope  even  when  many 
would  counsel  despair,  and  to  wait,  in  all  our 
distress,  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  Easter 
promise.  .  . 

"We  pray  that  God,  our  Father,  who  keep.s 
alive  in  us  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  may  give  us 
the  courage  to  bring  to  fruition  the  work  of 
the  Council  which  begins  and  ends  with 
confidence  in  one  another  and  w"llh  faith  in 
Him." 

Do  not  such  words  echo,  among  the  prob- 
lems of  our  days,  the  humble  faith  and  hope 
of  todays  liturgy  and  of  the  psalmist's 
prayer  in  time  of  danger? 

In  the  community  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul 
teaches  us  that  not  only  are  we  members 
to  form  one  body  and  even  its  pans  of  it  to 
belong  to  each  other,  but  also — marvel  of 
mysteries — that  we  form  one  body  in  union 
with  Christ  iRomans,  12:5).  We  are  more 
i.han  ourselves.  Together  we  are  Christ's 
bodv.    I  1   Cor.   12  27i 

The  Church  is  Christ's  body,  and  we  are 
us  living  p.-irts.  (Eph.,  5:30)  That  Christ  in 
His  members,  the  Church.  sulTer  crucifixion — 
now  from  without,  now  Irom  within— is  or- 
dafned  as  the  course  of  salvation.  But  it  :s 
never  crucifixion  without  the  certain  faith 
and  the  firm  hope  of  resurrection  in  Him. 

It  Is  in  this  faith  and  in  this  hope  that 
I  come  to  you.  the  community  which  is  the 
Church,  the  Diocese  of  Saginaw.  Tlie  local 
church,  a  dloc«se  as  is  this  of  Saainaw.  is 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  universal 
Church,  as  we  are  taught  by  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II. 

The  universal  Church  comes  from,  and 
is  in,  the  local  churches.  Without  the  local 
church,  there  is  no  universal,  no  catholic 
church.  (Constitution  on  the  Church.  23 1 
Yet  no  local  chtuch  can  isolate  itself  from 
the  world-wide  mission  of  Christ  and  His 
Church,  whose  limits  are  none. 

The  college  of  bishops  with  the  Holv 
Father  are  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  the  uni- 
versal Church  for  her  unity  in  faith,  m  hope 
and  in  love.  By  ordination  in  episcopal  (orders 
and  bv  mission  of  His  Holiners.  I  am  now 
given  to  you,  the  people  of  God  in  Saginaw 
Diocese  as  your  bishop. 

I  do  not.  of  cxDurse.  mean  that,  in  a  col- 
loquial sense,  I  am  G<xi"s  gift  to  Saginaw 
Rather  am  I  given  to  you  ;is  yours  to  use 
and  to  be  used  for  your  minist-^  *r,i  your 
service. 
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I  am  flvpn  to  you  a«  701^  &hepb«rd  oAd 
leader  but  as  liiepherd  who  mint  be  willing 
to  give  hla  life  for  hlg  ahe«p  aa  leader  who 
will  not  iLsk  his  followers  to  go  where  he  will 
IT  t  go  hlmaelf 

I  »m  gl7en  to  you  may  I  mv  by  the  Spirit. 
»o  ih*t  In  the  Sp4rlt  I  may  be  the  atgn  and 
the  aasembly  point  of  your  unity  in  faith 
ar.d   hfype  and  i^ve  In   Christ 

Credam  Pirmlus'  that  I  may  believe  mori» 
strongly'  It  Is  the  motto  of  my  oiat  of  arm* 
This  may  »eem  '.o  ■•(-■me  to  be  outdated 
heraldry  more  regal  than  sacerdotal  for  a 
bishop 

r  would  find  It  of  little  Interest  to  aryje 
the  case,  for  or  against  But  far  me  those 
wnrds  have  been  more  prayer  than  motto 
They  are  part  of  a  prayer  of  Pope  Clement  XI 
Lord,  I  believe  may  I  believe  more 
strongly ' 

Lord  I  hope,  miv  I  hope  more  con- 
fidently! 

Lord,  I  love;  may  I  love  more  ardently'" 
It  Is  my  prayer  today  as  I  come  In  Joy  to 
have  you  as  my  lot.  my  portion  my  life  In 
Christ'  It  Is  my  prayer  In  the  spirit  of  this 
I^nten  Ember  Liturgy  of  the  faith  and  hope 
of  Moaea  and  the  children  of  Israel,  of  trust 
in  the  Providence  wh^i  renewed  the  covenant 
and  saved  Elijah,  of  faith  and  hope  In  the 
sign  of  Jonah 

It  ar  tey  prayer  In  the  spirit  of  my  brother 

ttishop|-of  the  American  Hierarchy,  of  their 

expressed  faith  and  trust  !n  the  never-f.iUlng 

presence  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  fulflllment 

>!  Christ's  Easter  promise 

Will  It  not  also  be  our  prayer,  your  prayer 
and  my  prayer  in  Christ,  and  so  the  prayer  of 
the  Church  of  Saginaw' 

Since  that  great  Council  Vatican  11.  the 
spirit  of  evil  haa  been  busv  with  hla  mlnlons- 
He  saw  and  feared  and  hated  that  Councils 
thrust  to  renewal  of  Christian  witness  to  the 
world  And  so  he  has  9<jwn  his  weeds  of  con- 
fusion u>  overshadow  clarity  his  cockle  of 
division  and  suspicion  to  dwarf  unity  and 
'-inderstar.dlng;  his  evi:  seed  of  anijer  Ui  stunt 
true  zeal,  his  th')rns  of  doubt  and  skepticism 
to  stifle  f.alth  and  h.jpe 

If  there  can  be  degrees  of  ease  or  of 
dlffl?ulty  In  believing,  it  seems  more  easy  to 
believe  In  the  devi;  today  One  can  almost 
see  his  tactics,  seiue  his  presence,  detect  hla 
stench 

These  are  times  of  trial  for  our  country  and 
f'T  the  wcrld  of  men  Pear.  Insecurity,  dis- 
trust and  violence  are  more  bed-fellows  than 
s'.ranijers  tc>  us 

It  Will  be  the  strength  of  our  faith  and 
the  solidity  of  our  hope  which.  In  such  times. 
will  give  true  service  to  God  and  to  our 
Church,  to  our  country  and  to  all  our  fellow- 
chlldren  of  God  In  Saginaw.  In  America  and 
throughout  the  world 

This  witness  of  strong  faith  and  solid  hope 
win  be  our  service  of  love  to  mankind  in  its 
present  time  of  trial 

A  long  time  ago  we  were  exhorted  by  St. 
Paul  never  to  surrender  jur  precious  heritage 
of  faith  .ir.d  hope  In  drawing  to  a  close  his 
first  letter  to  the  Church  he  had  established 
at  Corinth,  he  wrote  at  length  on  the  fact 
of  Christ's  Resurrect!. in  witnessed  by  the 
apostles  as  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and 
the  decuive  proof  of  our  future  resurrection 
m  Him 

Paul  was  writing  it  is  true,  with  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  troubles  of  his  Corin- 
thians In  mind  But  can  we  sav  that  the 
inspired  words  of  Holy  Scripture  were  in- 
tended by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  but  one  time  or 
one  people ^  And  so.  cannot  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul  s  letter  serve  us 
also  today  aa  b<nh  a  beautiful  and  powerful 
exhortation  to  faith  hope  and  perseverance :> 
"Never  give  in  then,  my  dear  brothers. 
never  admit  defeat,  keep  on  working  at  the 
Lord's  work  always,  knowing?  that.  In  the 
Lord,  you  cannot  be  :al>jring  in  vain  • 
(  1  Cor   15  58) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE     LUMBER     PRICE     CRISIS       A 
LETTER    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaHvm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTATTVES 

ruj'.s-dav    March  25.  1969 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
•ucreivsful  and  prominent  lumbermen  In 
my  home  State  of  Oregon  Is  Mr  Grover 
B  KeLsay.  of  Ja.sper.  Oreg 

Mr  Kelsay  has  had  a  truly  remarkable 
Horatio  Alger  career.  He  knows  why  we 
have  .such  hluh  lumber  and  plywood 
prices,  and  he  knows  what  the  solution 
Is  and  IS  not  afraid  to  announce  It.  He 
recenUy  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon,  and  has  consented  to  having  a 
copy  of  It  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  I  am  certain  it  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  friends  in  Congress  who 
are  concerned  about  the  high  price  of 
lumber  and  plywood 

HiLus  Criex  Lumbek  Co., 
Ja-tper.  Oreg  ,  March  4, 1969. 
Hin   Richard  M  Nixon. 

Th.,-  White  Hou.He. 
Wa.ih.ington   D  C 

Dear  Ma  Preshient  For  many  years.  I 
have  h.id  .1  dim  view  of  politicians'  One  of 
my  oft-repeated  statements  Is  "what  this 
country  needs  Are  more  statesmen  and 

less  pcjlltlcians'  ' 

I  have  been  a  most  ardent  supporter  of  you 
for  many  years  I  was  appalled  when  you 
were  defeated  In  the  1960  election,  and  have 
been  dismayed  by  the  two  presidents'  ad- 
ministrations  in    the   interim   period. 

Despite  the  sniping  and  the  carping  of 
your  critics.  I  have  felt  you  have  achieved 
your  office  with  the  best  training  and  most 
qualifications  for  the  presidency  than  any 
man  of  this  century  So-  you  would  have  to 
say  I'm  an  admirer  of  yours,  and  I  feel  our 
nation  Is  in  the  most  capable  hands  available 
at  this  very  moment 

Your  acceptance  speech  for  the  nomination 
to  the  presidency  was  outstanding  in  many 
respects,  but  particularly  Impressed  me  with 
your  "dreHms"  for  thla  nation,  and  brought 
home  to  me  the  realization  we  all  iu-e 
brothers  under  the  skin,  that  we  all  have 
dreams  and  aspirations,  and  that  we  all  can 
achieve  must  of  thoae  desires  If  we  want 
them  strongly  enough 

During  your  years  of  public  life,  you  have 
.mpressed  me  with  your  apparent  sincerity  of 
purpose,  that  you  do  so  want  to  do  the 
nght  things  for  this  nation,  and  I  do  believe 
in  you.  so  foolish  as  it  may  seem.  I'm  writing 
to  you.  personally  on  the  thought  that  you 
are  the  common  denominator  we  seek  in  our 
nation,  that  you  are  a  m.in  of  the  people 
that  you  wUl.  indeed,  read  my  letter,  eveii 
though  It  has  not  come  through  "chan- 
nels" 

You  see  Mr  President.  I  have  tried  many 
times  in  the  past  few  years  to  go  through 
polltlca:  channels  with  plana  of  Importance 
for  my   industry   and   region  and  great 

reams  of  gobbledvg.xjk  and  no  results  haa 
been  my  reward  I  rant  reach  someone  with 
the  power  of  deilslona 

I'm  a  lumberman- -a  success  story  not  dis- 
similar to  your  "dream"  My  old  boss  and 
later  partner  ran  a  kid  baseball  team  on 
which  I  played  when  15  years  old.  took  a  lik- 
ing to  me  steered  me  through  college,  and 
hired  me  when  I  was  graduated  I  came  to 
work  .'or  him  aa  his  bookkeeper  In  .Miy.  1938; 
and  here  I  am  almost  ,Jl  vears  later,  same 
company    .same  .>ffl.-e  except   now  I"m   a 

partner  and  general  manager  of  the  Arm!  My 
old  t>08s  has  long  since  retired,  though  he 
lives  nearby  and  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
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and  I  have  his  Job  all  worked  out  .md 

my  ownership  paid  for  out  of  earnings  at  this 
company 

All  I  needed  was  the  opportunity;  and  that 
was  given  me  by  a  man  who  believed  in  me; 
as  I  believr  in  you 

So— to  the  crux  of  thla  letter — I'm  a  Itini- 
berman.  and  a  pretty  good  one.  at  least  by 
reputation  and  accomplishment 

I  know  what  this  government  should  dn  m 
our  timbered  region,  and  I  know  that  it  wiu 
be  done  eventually;  but  I'm  afraid  your  ,d- 
mlnlstratlon  will  be  too  long  In  finding  i;:- 
to  avoid  many  pit-falls  and  countless  billu>':<! 
of  dollars  wasted  needlessly  "The  timing  if 
this  necessary  decision  Is  NOW! 

Grandloae  statement,  you  say?  Well  no.  :,ir 
Its   absolutely    trtie    The   government  owns  ' 
^0'~r.    of   the   timber   and   timber  growing  re- 
gions In  our  western  states,  and  has  man:ii;e<i 
them  decently  up  to  recent  years. 

Now,  however,  great  advances  have  bee.T 
made  In  forest  genetics — better  seeds,  bettor 
faster  growing  trees,  fertilization  technlqiip.s. 
and  many  other  things  that  will  improve  md 
enhance  the  tree  growing  productivity  of  he 
region 

Our  federal  forests  are  managed — and  :>:  .;>- 
erly — on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  but  impr.  \p. 
ments  of  the  past  decade  dictate  a  sh.irply 
upward  curve  m  the  potential  allowable  .iii- 
nual  cut  or  harvest  of  our  forest  resource,  .iiid 
our  agencies  are  not  yet  with  It  The  timing 
la  now! 

You.  sir,  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  sharp 
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prlces  upward  this  paat  year  In  plywood 
lumber  Homebullders  are  being  shot  dow; 
their  plans,  for  prices  have  skyrocketed 
materials  they  use  The  National  Ass  n 
Home  Builders  are  perturbed,  and  indeed 
censed 

Your  administration  has  within  it  the 
power  to  right  this  situation,  without  expf  nse 
to  our  taxpayers,  and  those  odds  I  like 

Ed  Cliff  Is  head  of  our  national  forest  serv- 
ice He  made  a  major  speech  two  moitths 
ago  m  which  he  clearly  stated  the  allow.ible 
cut  on  the  national  forests  could  be  Incre.^ed 
by  up  to  ee^r  annually.  If  he  had  the  ne  m- 
sary  money  appropriations  through  Concrcss 
to  do  the  work  necessary  In  the  fleld 

\\h  ha!"',  you  say.  "money  It  takes"  No.  Mr 
President,  for  every  dollar  It  will  take  to  ex- 
pand the  cut.  2.  3,  or  4  dollars  will  almast  .m- 
mediately  return  to  the  national  tre.itirv. 
and  those  cxlds  I  like! 

Certainly.  If  we  can  budget  500  mllUon  more 
dollars  a  year,  with  positive  assurance  that 
It  will  return  1  billion  or  more  each  -.ear. 
there  is  some  way  to  do  It  quickly  I'd  de  irly 
love  to  be  in  Congress  with  such  a  vnt;n? 
opportunity  If  you  will  put  your  Influence 
behind  such  a  concept.  I'm  sure  success  ".viU 
follow 

Plywood  prices  are  up  140'"r  this  past  vpiir; 
lumber  prices  are  up  60'";-  or  so;  and  the 
home  buyer  and  other  users  of  our  products 
are  the  ultimate  victims.  Many  markets  hi.-- 
torlc  to  w(xxl  will  be  lost  forever  to  .-iteel. 
concrete,  plastics,  etc 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  by  ii^me 
builders  that,  for  every  10'"  increase  in 
lumber  and  pl>"wood  prices.  1 '";  Is  added  to 
the  price  of  a  home  If  this  figure  be  ir- 
cepted  and  I  believe  It  to  be  accurate,  then 
as  of  today  as  against  prices  prevailing  me 
year  ago.  homes  will  cost  10'"-^  more  bec.r.ise 
of  lumber-plywood  price  Increases  Jus'  ;n 
this  last  year  alone 

Projecting  further.  1.600.000  homes  ' 
$22.(X)0  00  each  today  as  against  820.000  00 
each    one    year    ago  represents    $3,200  - 

000,00000  the  home  buyer  must  pungle  tip 
extra  In  one  year  to  pay  for  double  the  price 
of  plywood  and  lumber  In  hlg  home. 

Frankly.  Mr  President,  the  price  last  year 
was  too  low— the  price  this  year  Is  too  high— 
surely  we  can  manage  our  economy  to  what- 
ever extent  be  necessary  to  avoid  lOO"!-  price 
Increase  in  one  year. 


March  25,  1969 

The  only  poaslble,  practical,  subetantl*! 
step  that  can  be  taken  now  to  reduce  the 
chaos  In  our  Industry,  I  do  most  sincerely 
believe,  Is  the  one  I  have  suggested.  Please, 
Mr  President,  will  you  give  your  most  ear- 
nest supporting  consideration  to  follow 
through  on  my  suggestion?  To  outline  at 
once  some  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  extra  funds  so 
necessary  to  implement  the  full  potentially 
allowable  cut  of  our  National  Forests  per 
Ed  ClUf's  up  to  66<"c  overage  of  that  cut  now 
ofDclally  In  existence  today.  That  would  be 
gtateemanshlp   of    the    highest   order  .  .  . 

Thanking  you   for  your  patience  to  have 
read  this  letter  to  Its  conclusion;   and  hop- 
ing you  are.  indeed,  a  man  of  and  for  the 
people,   as   I   believe   you   to  be,   I   am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Grover  B.  Kixsat, 
Partner.  Hills  Creek  Lumber  Co. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  THE  WORLD  AS 
IP  THROUGH  IRISH  EYES 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
World  War  n,  Byelorussians  were  among 
the  less  known  of  the  many  peoples  liv- 
ini,'  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. We  had  heard  of  the  Ukrainians, 
of  the  Baltic  peoples,  of  peoples  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  even  of  those  in  distant 
At,iatic  areas,  but  one  seldom  heard  of 
the  Byelorussians,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  as  an  ethnic  group  they  are 
more  numerous  than  any  of  the  groups 
named  above.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
10  million  Byelorussians  constitute  the 
third  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  people  with  their  long  his- 
tory had  lived  in  the  area  southeast  of 
the  Baltic  coimtries,  between  Poland  and 
Moscow,  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Early 
in  modern  times  their  country  was  an- 
nexed to  Russia  and  so  it  remained  until, 
briefly,  they  regained  their  freedom  in 
1918. 

Throughout  their  subjection  to  Rus- 
sians czars,  Byelorussians  managed  to  re- 
tain their  national  traits  and  traditions, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  their  na- 
tional sentiments.  After  the  czarist 
repime  was  overthrown  late  in  1917,  it 
was  a  natural  thing  for  the  Byelorussians 
to  proclaim  their  independence.  They 
did  so  on  March  25,  1918.  They  set  up 
their  own  government  and — for  a  tragi- 
cally short  time — were  masters  of  their 
own  destiny.  Within  less  than  a  year,  the 
Red  Army  overran  the  country,  and  in- 
dependent Byelorussians  ceased  to  exist. 

Since  then,  for  more  than  50  years, 
the,se  people  have  suffered  under  Com- 
.Tiunist  domination.  They  have  found  it 
im;)ossible  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Communist  regime  imposed  upon  them. 
Neither  they  in  their  hearts,  nor  in  any 
sense,  the  Byelorussians  living  abroad, 
ha',  e  recognized  the  Soviet  rule  over  their 
homeland.  On  the  51st  anniversary  ob- 
servance of  Byelorussians  Independence 
Day  let  us  hope  that  they  will  attain 
their  freedom  once  more  and  live  in 
i)eace  in  their  homeland. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  our  new  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Symington,  not  only  put  on  a 
green  tie  and  made  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
speech,  as  we  all  did,  but  took  a  quick 
look  at  the  world  as  if  through  Irish 
eyes.  Although  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
Irish  blood,  the  former  Ambassador  and 
Chief  of  Protocol  has  a  gift  of  wit  that 
is  very  Irish  Indeed.  His  remarks  pro- 
vide a  devastating  commentary  on  some 
all  too  prevalent  American  attitudes. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  privilege  that  I 
insert  herewith  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  ad- 
dress delivered  at«^.  Louis  University 
by  Congressman  jAiffcs  W.  Symington: 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Address  by  Congressman 
Jamks    'W.    Symington    Delivered    at    St. 
Louis  University,   March    17,    1969 
What  does  It  mean  to  be  Irish?  Since  we 
are  all  Irish  today  we  have  the  right,  even 
the  duty,  to  ask.  And  we  have  a  choice.  To 
be  Irish  means  to  be  passionate  or  thought- 
ful, fierce  or  gentle,  sober  or  .  .  .  refreshed. 
Yet,   never   anything    but   proud — with   un- 
bridled Imaginations  and  undaunted  dreams. 
The   Irish    believe,    among   other    things,    in 
life  after  birth. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  world  "things  are  In 
the  saddle  and  ride  mankind."  This  was 
never  so  In  Ireland.  The  Irish  soul  has 
slipped  the  halter  of  history  for  2000  years. 
It  Is  the  leprechaun  that  can't  be  caught; 
the  lilting  laughter  that  moves  with  the  mist 
and  moonlight  quietly  over  the  land,  sooth- 
ing the  hurt  places  and  softening  the  soil 
for  renewal. 

Wear  the  green  she  tells  us.  The  great  thing 
about  green  Is  it  goes  with  brown  and  black 
as  well  as  white. 

The  great  thing  about  Ireland  Is  Its  emerald 
message  to  the  world  that  all  things  can 
grow  green  again.  If  we  would  let  them;  that 
men's  minds  can  sprout  green  thoughts,  na- 
tions green  hopes,  and  the  world  the  green 
promise  of  peace. 

It  has  been  a  bare  two  months  since  a  new 
American  administration  took  office,  and  a 
new  President  voiced  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress the  determination  to  "open  doors,"  and 
"keep  no  nation  large  or  small  In  angry 
Isolation."  What  large  nation — In  addition  to 
our  own — I  thought,  is  "kept"  in  angry  iso- 
lation. And  what  small  one?  If  any  of  you 
read  the  words  differently,  tell  me  so.  But 
important  words  they  were — little  green 
shoots  putting  forth  from  the  frosty  soil  of 
a  frozen  foreign  policy,  testing  the  January 
winds  of  public  opinion.  Will  they  bud?  Will 
the  groundhog  be  affrighted  by  his  shadow? 
Let's  give  him  a  tot  of  Irish  whiskey  and  see, 
or  maybe  some  cabbage. 

We  need  the  perspective  to  see  beyond  our 
shadow  or  through  it. 

Irish  perspective  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I 
had  an  Irish  friend  who  had  stayed  up  late 
carousing.  "Your  eyes  are  very  red  this  morn- 
ing," I  told  him.  "You  should  see  them  from 
my  side,"  he  replied. 

They  sum  up  things. 

"Marriage,"  said  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "Is 
popular  because  it  combines  the  maximum 
of  temptation  with  the  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

They  are  understanding. 

"A  fanatic,"  said  Dooley,  "Is  a  man  that 
does  what  he  thinks  the  Lord  would  do  If 
He  knew  the  facts  of  the  case." 
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What  are  the  facts  of  the  Irish  case  that 
distinguish  it  from  ours? 

"We  have  a  certain  freedom  you  haven't 
got,"  said  Eamon  de  Valera  to  America  five 
years  ago.  "A  big  power,"  he  said,  "is  not  free 
from  suspicion  like  a  small  power."  We  do 
labor,  do  we  not,  under  suspicions  others 
have  of  us  and  we  have  of  other?  It's  not  a 
burden  to  dance  under. 

Yeats  has  told  us — 

"If  there's  no  hatred  in  a  mind 
Assault  and  battery  of  the  wind 
Can  never  tear  the  linnet  from  the  leaf." 

Abroad,  our  linnet  trust  in  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  men  rests  on  the  leaves  of  their 
daily  deeds;  we  forget  their  linnets  rest  on 
ours.  The  same  Is  true,  of  course,  at  home. 
If  Yeats  could  see  our  cities,  he  might  think 
again — ■ 

"But  I  being  poor  have  only  my  dreams; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet; 
Tread    softly    because    you    tread    on    my 
dreams." 

However,  being  Irish  for  the  day,  m  a 
world  of  nations,  I  thought  I  would  confine 
my  inquiries  to  my  Irish  foreign  policy.  I 
didn't  want  to  bother  the  Irish  Ambassa- 
dor who  would  probably  be  gathering  sham- 
rocks to  deliver  to  our  President,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  So  I  called  our  State  De- 
partment where  I  formerly  worked.  It's  a 
big  Department.  Not  everyone  In  it  could 
be  expected  to  know  the  Irish  foreign  policy. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  Irish  Desk  which 
thinks  of  little  else  but  Ireland,  Irish  prob- 
lems, and  Irish  viewpoints.  I  rang  the  num- 
ber and  a  secretary  answered. 

"To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak,"  she  said. 
""To  the  Desk  Officer,"  said  I.  "What  is  It  you 
wish  to  know."  she  said.  "Ireland's  foreign 
policy,"  said  I.  "Oh,"  said  she.  "that  gentle- 
mai  has  just  stepped  out."  "Pine.  "  said  I, 
marveling  at  the  specialties  these  men  have, 
""but  I'll  speak  with  any  one  of  his  assistants," 
One  came  on.  "Hello,"  he  said.  "Hello,"  I 
said,  "does  Ireland  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  either  China,  or  with  the  USSR  or  the 
bloc  countries,  or  Cuba?  "  "Gosh  "  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  .  .  .  hey,  Charlie,  does  Ireland 
recognize  Russia,  or  China,  or  East  Europe 
countries?"  I'm  holding  the  line.  It's  your 
money,  by  the  way.  Charlie  gets  on.  "Let's 
see,"  lie  thinks,  ".  .  .  hey,  Ernie  .  .  ."  By  then 
the  boss  specialist  had  returned,  and  knew 
not,  or  at  least  not  quite.  They  would  call 
back.  .\s  the  quarter  hours  ticked  by,  I  knew 
their  difficulty.  Must  they  call  the  Irish  Em- 
bassy and  reveal  a  woeful  lack  of  prior  con- 
sultations on  matters  of  "mutual  interest?" 
The  only  other  recourse,  'oesldes  a  call  to 
the  UN.  hopeless  on  St.  Pr;-tr:ck's  Day,  would 
be  a  call  to  Ireland.  They  called  the  Irish 
Embassy,  and  so  did  I.  'VVe  learned,  the  Irish 
Desk  and  I,  that  the  Irish  recognize  de  jure 
the  USSR,  all  East  Europe  countries,  and 
Cuba.  They  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  They 
recognize  one  State  of  China,  but  two  autono- 
mous de  facto  governments,  oiie  on  the  main- 
land, the  other  on  Formosa.  Their  sensitivity 
to  their  American  cousins  does  not  prohibit 
them  from  keeping  the  door  open  to  what 
might  be  called  a  two-Chin.'i  policy,  guaran- 
teeing support  for  the  continuance  of  a 
sovereign  Formosa,  but  acknowledging  Peking 
as  the  seat  of  the  "Sta*^"  of  China. 

The  subtle  Irish  distinction  between  State 
and  Nation  leaves  open  the  opportunity  to 
consider  that  the  Chinese  people  as  a  Nation 
may  some  day  opt  to  come  together  in  peace. 
The  policy  is  like  Irish  lace — intricate  but 
flexibly  strong.  Ours  is  as  simple  and  durable 
as  Kleenex. 

What  about  the  Irish  policy?  Is  it  bom  of 
fear?  Who  would  say  the  land  of  Robert  Em- 
met, and  which  gave  tis  John  Kennedy  and 
his  brothers,  deals  from  fear?  Was  it  courage 
then?  If  so,  are  we  Americans  less  courageous 
than  we  Irish?  Is  U  wise?  That's  the  ques- 
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Uon  but  one  we  can  only  begin  to  answer 
If  we  know  what  the  policy  :s  we  are  aaldng 
about  We  suffer  at  times,  not  so  much  from 
the  arrogance  of  power  as  the  vagueneaa  of 
bigness  And  it  la  )ver  the  vague  :ancl  that 
the  demagogue  roams  at  will  O  B  Shaw 
once  said,  "A  100 "r.  American  is  99"%  an 
Idiot  '  As  Irishmen  today,  we  can  laugh  As 
Americans  tomorrow  we  might  ponder  the 
point.  We  might  wonder,  too.  whether  Irish 
logic  would  permit  her  to  cippease  .iny  threat- 
ening power  by  foreswearing  increased  con- 
tacts with  that  power's  enemies  Even  Russia 
doesn't  do  that,  its  Taiwan  will  attest 

But  here  in  the  iand  of  the  free  there  are 
those  who  argue  we  ahould  rudgel  our  inends 
to  L-onform  their  trade  .nnd  diplomatic  poli- 
cies to  our  own  Well  )et  s  start  with  little 
ones.  They  conform"  more  easily,  don't  they? 
Will  my  buUytxsy  friends  tell  Ireland  It's  all 
iver  between  us  until  they  view  the  world 
as  we  do.  and  act  accordingly'"  Registration 
will  be  kept  open  all  day  Paa«p>ort8  will  be 
produced  In  24  hours;  a  primer  on  Gaelic  and 
.4  slice  of  cold  beefsteak  for  your  eye  ofter 
you  make  your  demands. 

For  Ireland  u  the  land  not  only  of  broken 
hearts  but  of  broken  lieads  No.  I  don  t  think 
the  Irish  can  be  persuaded  by  threats.  There's 
a  go9<).  glass  of  stout  for  every  friendly 
straiigjr.  and  a  shillelagh  ioT  the  r>ther  kind. 
It's  up  to  you  here  In  the  coming  months 
^nd  years  to  decide  whether  we  should  be 
Irish  for  i  day  only  or  whether  more  ■■f  what 
we  sav  md  think,  and  love,  imd  pursue 
should  not  be  Irish  forever  ind  Ireland — 
>ur  Shamrock  of  Gibraltar  In  the  defense  of 
sanity  seen  through  the  mist. 
Thank  you 

Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
footnote  to  Congressman  Symingtons 
delightful  and  pungent  St  Patrick'.s  Day 
spee  'h 

Dunng  my  3  years  at  the  US.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  it  was  my  pro- 
found pleasure  to  work  frequently  with 
members  of  the  Irish  delegation.  Pree 
from  the  riKld  ideolO':!ical  attitudes  of 
great  powers  and  devoted  to  the  goal  of 
world  peace  through  law  and  interna- 
tional ort,'anization.  the  Irish  delei;ation 
consistently  played  one  of  the  sanest  and 
most  useful  roles  of  any  delegation  In 
tlie  person  of  the  Honorable  Frederick 
Boland,  the  Irish  provided  a  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  who  was  wise, 
humorous,  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 


D.ALLAS  MORNING  .VEWS  SUPPORTS 
COLLINS  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEX  .AS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATIVES 
Tufuday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  COLLINS  Mr  Speaker,  all  Con- 
iirpssmen  are  extremely  interested  In 
providing  the  best  legislation  for  our 
country  and.  of  course,  each  Member 
takes  particular  interest  in  legislation 
hf  feels  vital 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  a^  one  dedi- 
cated to  insuring  quality  education  for 
every  .American.  I  am  pleased  chat  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  supports  H.R.  8371 
and  -submit  their  editorial  of  March  20. 

When  we  consider  how  ver>'  much  our 
future  depends  on  the  educational 
breakthroughs   we   can   enhance   today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

education  Is  not  merely  expensive — it  Is 
pricele.ss 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  story  fol- 
lows 

Learning   Dbdcctions 

Rep  Jim  Collins  prop<^aet  to  let  parents 
handle  their  children's  college  expenses,  up 
to  JI.OOO  a  year  as  a  deduction  on  federal 
Income  tax  returns  There  are  many  other 
pro(X)8ed  deductions  now  before  Congress 
with  a  lot  leas  precedent  going  for  them 

The  rationale  for  this  deduction  would  be 
much  like  that  for  Job-related  training  It 
Ls  supposed  to  enhance,  .somebody's  earning 
power  at)  that,  farther  down  the  ilne.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  will  get  the  deduction  back 
and  more 

Oovernmenl  at  the  state  and  federal  levels 
seems  .sold  on  the  wisdom  of  Investing  In  stu- 
dents' quests  for  higher  learning  State  and 
federal  loans  and  grants  have  mushroomed 

The  Collins  proposal  could  make  college 
a  little  less  burdeii.some  on  family  rtnances. 
The  deduction  would  mean  an  ;ictual  differ- 
ence in  income  tuxes  of  only  $100  or  so  for 
most  families  but  for  the  family  struggling 
to  get  Jane  or  .Junior  through  the  h.ills  of 
Ivy    JU10  Is  an  Item 

While  Congress  is  ;it  It  .special  deductions 
for  students  working  their  way  through 
school  might  also  be  fertile  ground  for  ex- 
ploration There  is  no  better  indicator  of 
need  and  dedication  than  a  student's  will- 
ingness to  work  for  higher  learning 

If  Congress  takes  the  .idmlnlstratlon's  cue 
on  tax  '-redlts  for  businesses  that  go  In  for 
employment-related  training.  deductions 
for  college  expen.se.s  will  merit  equal  con- 
sideration 

The  better  the  education,  the  more  the 
earning  power  :ind  the  higher  the  tax  con- 
tributions Tax  law  recognizes  this,  so  pro- 
posals like  Collins  hinge  on  degree  rather 
than  principle,  which  already  is  on  their 
side 


BYELORUSSIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  Nrw   YORK 

IN    FHE   HOUSE  OF   REF'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  Byelorus- 
sia is  the  vast  land  extending  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Poland  to  the  west- 
ern approaches  of  .Mo.';cow.  It  is  a  cold 
and  friKid  land,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
runted  rural  workers  These  people, 
numoennt;  .some  10  million  in  all,  have 
been  living  in  that  land  from  time  im- 
memorial There  they  led  a  .simple  life 
and  \veie  content  'vvith  their  lot.  until 
several  centuries  atjo  their  homeland  was 
overrun  by  the  Muscovites.  They  were 
then  brought  under  the  rule  of  autocratic 
Russian  czars,  much  against  their  will 
They  were  neither  free  nor  happy  The 
czanst  regime  did  its  worst  to  obliterate 
all  traits  of  nationalism  and  national 
feeling  among  them  But  the  Byelorus- 
sians i>erslsted  m  their  opposition.  They 
struggled  against  that  regime  with  ail 
the  means  .md  rnisht  they  [x).ssessed,  and 
succe.sstuUy  maintained  their  national 
Identity  And,  in  1918,  when  the  czarist 
fjovernment  was  i;one.  they  had  the 
chance  to  regain  their  freedom 

Byelorussian  leaders  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  and  on  .March  25  of  that  year 
proclaimed  their  independence,  then  es- 
tablishing the  Byelorussian  Republic  For 
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nearly  a  year  they  fought  their  foes  for 
the  pre.servation  of  their  freedom.  But 
their  powerful  foes  proved  formidable 
and  nothing  could  save  the  helpless  Byel- 
orussian Republic  from  the  invadint;  Red 
army.  Soon  the  country  was  overrun  and 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the.se  hard-working  Byeloru.-;- 
sians  are  struggling  against  their  totali- 
tarian oppressors  They  have  not  triven 
up  their  hope  for  freedom  and  national 
independence  They  feel  that  if.  under 
present  circumstances,  they  cannot 
count  upon  their  friends  and  sympathi/- 
ers  abroad  for  direct  and  effective  aid 
they  have  at  lea.st  .some  claim  upon  tlietr 
sympathies.  Today,  on  the  observance  of 
the  51st  annlver.sary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence Day  I  offer  my  own,  and  the 
fcnent  hope  that  one  day  before  long 
these  people  can  attain  the  freedom  and 
independence  they  deserve. 


THE  MANSFIELD  WEATHER 
STATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ;s  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  specifically  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adni:n:s- 
tratlon  has  reviewed  and  reversed  the 
decision  to  clo.se  the  Mansfield  weather 
station. 

This  facility  was  one  of  13  which  ESSA 
planned  to  close  by  June  30,  1969.  It  .m- 
ploys  only  three  persons — certainly  a 
small  number— but  it  provides  vital  and 
greatly  appreciated  service  to  the  M.i:i.N- 
field -Ashland.  Ohio,  area.  Since  the  em- 
ployees were  to  be  transferred,  the  sav- 
ings Involved  were  relatively  small,  about 
$10,000.  However,  the  people  of  the  .,:pa, 
businessmen,  farmers,  private  and  rom- 
merclal  pilots,  responded  In  unprece- 
dented numbers  to  protest  this  false 
economy  move.  Working  as  a  team,  we 
were  able  to  convince  the  Federal  Gjv- 
emment  to  reverse  this  decision. 

Located  at  Mansfield-Lahm  Municipal 
Airport,  this  olBce  fills  a  monitorlns  and 
information  ^'ap  In  the  heart  of  Ohio 
since  it  is  between  the  major  stations  m 
Cleveland  and  Columbus.  It  is  located  .it 
the  highest  altitude  of  any  station  m 
Ohio  and  provides  local  information  to 
residents  faced  not  infrequently  with 
odd  weather  conditions  which  do  not 
apply  and  are  not  as  important  to  the 
major  facilities. 

In  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision 
to  eliminate  the  facilities,  and  following 
an  exchange  of  letters  and  phone  calls,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  with  administra- 
tion ofiQcials  responsible  for  the  action. 
Although  sound  arguments  for  continu- 
ing the  operation  were  presented,  it,  did 
not  appear,  at  first,  that  they  made 
much  impact.  As  a  letter  to  me  from 
ESSA  had  stated:  "We  realize  the  valu- 
able service  the  office  provides,  but—" 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  Department 
and  especially  ESSA,  they  did  acknowl- 
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edge  the  merit  of  these  argtiments  by 
reversing  their  decision  and  announcing 
that  the  Mansfield  Weather  Bureau  Of- 
fice would  remain  In  operation. 

The  letters,  phone  calls,  telegrams, 
and  personal  statements  I  received  Indi- 
cated that  the  people  of  the  area  were 
genuinely  concerned  about  losing  this 
facility.  They  realized  the  valuable  serv- 
ice the  unit  provides  to  the  area;  they 
probably  realize  It  better  than  the  parent 
agency. 

From  this  station  Information  on  local 
weather  conditions  is  distributed  not 
only  In  Ashland  and  Richland  Counties, 
but  in  surrounding  areas  including  Knox, 
Wayne,  Morrow  and  Crawford  Counties. 
OfBclals  of  local  radio  stations  noted  that 
no  less  than  six  radio  stations  regularly 
broadcast  weather  reports  to  more  than 
150.000  listeners. 

As  a  growing  industrial  area  which  is 
relying  more  and  more  on  air  travel, 
these  reports  are  becoming  increasingly 
vital. 

As  a  major  agricultural  area  of  the 
State  the  Information's  value  to  the 
larmer  Is  obvious,  as  It  is  to  builders  and 
contractors. 

Also  obvious  is  the  need  for  a  local  fa- 
cility and  the  information  developed  by 
u  for  use  by  both  private  and  commercial 
pilots,  a  need  which  Is  Increasing  as  the 
municipal  airport  is  upgraded. 

The  expansion  of  recreational  facili- 
ties in  the  area — ranging  from  boating, 
fishing  and  other  water  sports  in  the 
summer  to  extensive  skiing  in  the  win- 
ter— are  also  aided  by  accurate  local 
weather  reports. 

It  was  more  than  evident  to  those  lo- 
cally Involved  that  the  weather  station 
was  of  substantial  service  to  the  Metro- 
politan Mansfield  and  Ashland  commu- 
nities, and  that  these  people  believed  the 
facility's  services  more  than  justified  its 
vmall  cost. 

.'\nother  Interesting  fact  developed 
during  attempts  to  save  the  station.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  jokes  and  hu- 
morous barbs  directed  at  the  weather- 
man and  his  percentage  of  accurate  fore- 
casts. No  doubt  these  are  not  altogether 
funny  to  the  meteorologist.  They  will  be 
pleased  to  learn,  however,  that  when  the 
chips  are  do"wn  the  people  sincerely  ap- 
preciate their  work  and  are  willing  to 
f.nht  to  keep  them  on  the  job  locally. 
Many  of  the  letters  I  received  expressed 
this  appreciation  and  also  commented 
■n  the  highly  accurate  forecasts  and 
the  professional  and  dependable  service 
:endered. 

The  impersonal  nature  of  big  govern- 
ment at  times  stresses  the  wrong  things 
and  fails  to  fully  appreciate  problems 
.md  alternatives  available.  I  believe  this 
'.vas  the  case  with  the  Mansfield  Weather 
Bureau,  but  it  is  a  credit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  ESSA  that 
tiiey  could  and  did  reverse  their  decision 
before  it  was  too  late. 

Without  the  expressions  of  concern  by 
the  people  in  this  area  your  legislators 
certainly  could  not  have  presented  as 
>trong  a  case.  I  was  very  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  my  constituents  and 
work  for  the  results  we  accomplished 
to'.:  ether. 
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HALEAKALA  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
DANGER  OP  LOSING  ITS  MEAGER 
PACILmES 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  visitors  In  ever-increasing  numbers 
are  viewing  the  many  scenic  wonders  of 
our  50th  State.  Because  natural  beauty 
is  not  confined  to  Oahu,  the  principal 
island  of  the  50th  State,  many  visitors 
travel  to  the  so-called  "Neighbor  Is- 
lands." It  Is  on  these  neighbor  Islands 
that  many  visitors  find  the  Hawaii  of 
their  dreams.  Especially  popular  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  both  with  visitors  and 
residents  alike,  is  the  extinct  volcanic 
crater  known  in  legend  as  "The  House 
of  the  Sun,"  or  "Haleakala." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
along  with  State  and  couiity  officials  and 
citizens  of  Maul,  because  the  facilities 
presently  available  to  visitors  to  Halea- 
kala National  Park  are  not  adequate. 
Specifically,  the  park  has  no  visitor  cen- 
ter for  the  display  of  educational  ma- 
terials, and  improvements  are  required 
to  make  the  roads  and  trails  in  the  park 
safe.  There  is  also  no  park  water  sys- 
tem, and  no  park  communications  sys- 
tem or  restaurant  facilities. 

Even  though  Haleakala  National  Park 
today  lacks  the  facilities  which  are  con- 
sidered necessities  and  not  mere  conven- 
iences, an  admission  fee  has  recently  been 
levied  for  the  mere  privilege  of  looking 
into  the  crater.  I  have  written  to  Na- 
tional Park  officials  Informing  them  of 
these  desperately-needed  improvements. 
I  have  also  written  to  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, this  past  week  bringing  to  his 
attention  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  Hawaii  State  Senate  re- 
questing the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  reconsider  a  decision  to  stop  supplying 
firewood  for  stoves  In  the  crater  cabins 
at  Haleakala  National  Park. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  an- 
nounced that  beginning  April  1,  1969.  it 
will  no  longer  supply  firewood  for  the 
cabins  on  the  crater  floor,  and  shortly 
thereafter  it  will  remove  all  the  stoves 
from  the  cabins.  More  than  1,796  camp- 
ers, hikers,  and  other  visitors  utilized 
these  meager  facilities  last  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  National 
Park  System  will  make  Haleakala  Inac- 
cessible to  those  who  like  to  experience 
the  thrill  from  a  trip  to  the  floor  of  the 
crater.  It  would  leave  much  of  this  nat- 
ural splendor,  after  the  first  of  next 
month,  to  only  the  wealthy  who  could 
afford  to  rent  pack  animals  to  carrv-  fire- 
wood and  other  camping  gear  into  the 
crater. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  requesting  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  reconsider  its  decision 
to  cease  the  supply  of  firewood  and  itoves 
for  the  basin  crater  cabins  at  Haleakala 
National  Park,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Hawaii  State  Senate  on  March  19,  1969: 


RESOLUTION    ReQCESTINC   THE   DEPARTMENT    OF 

THE  Interior.   National   Park   Service,  to 
Reconsider    the    Decision    to    Cease    the 
Supplying  of  Firewood  and  Stoves  for  the 
Crater  Cabins  at  Haleakala  Park 
Whereas,    the    National    Park    Service    an- 
nounced that,  beginning  April  1,  1969.  it  will 
no  longer  supply  firewood  Jor  the  cabins  on 
the  creater  floor  of  Haleakala  National  Park, 
and  plans  to  remove,  shortly   thereafter,   all 
stoves  from  the  cabins:  and 

Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  National  Park 
Service  by  law  is  to  ".  .  ,  promote  and  regulate 
the  use  of  Federal  areas  known  as  national 
parks  .  .  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same,  .  .  .";  and 

Whereas,  1769  campers,  hikers,  and  other 
persons  utilized  these  facilities  of  our  na- 
tional park  last  year;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  persons  are  mem- 
bers of  youth  groups,  and  can  neither 
physically  carry  the  lirewood  and  stoves  to 
the  cabins  on  ihe  crater  floor,  nor  materially 
afford  such  necessities;  and 

Whereas,  Haleakala's  natural  beauty  is  for 
all  persons  to  enjoy,  including  this  large 
number  of  people  who  utilize  the  firewood 
and  stove  f.icilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  deprive  those  who 
can  get  the  most  out  of  a  trip  through  the 
crater  from  us  full  enjoyment  and  will  leave 
much  of  this  only  to  the  wealthy  who  can 
afford  pack  animals,  etc.;   now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Reeu'.ar 
Ses.sion  of  1969.  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  respectfully  urged  and  requested  to 
reconsider  the  pending  plan  to  stop  the  sup- 
plying of  flrewood  and  stoves  for  the  crater 
cabins  at  Haleakala  National  Park  and  In- 
stead to  maintain  these  facilities  for  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  our  visitors  from  over- 
seas; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Director  of  ihe 
National  Park  Service,  Senator  Hiram  L, 
Pong,  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Representa- 
tive Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink.  Governor  Burns  and  ihe 
Conservation  Council. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1969. 

David  C    McClunc. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
SeciHi  Herai. 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


THE  51st  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  pallant  Byeloiu.ssian 
people  who  in  1918  experienced  briefly 
freedom  as  we  know  it  in  our  own  coun- 
try. With  a  progressive  constitution  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  declared 
its  freedom  and  independence  after 
centuries  of  czarist  oppression  The  free- 
dom so  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  Byelorus- 
sians was  .short-lived  and  soon  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Red  army. 
With   occupation    came   annexation    by 
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Soviet  Russia  and  for  the  past  Ave 
decades  the  Byelorussians  have  lived  un- 
der tyranny.  Even  living  under  oppres- 
sion these  freedom -loving  people  still 
hold  aJlve  the  hope  that  someday  they 
will  once  again  know  true  Independence 

On  this  day.  Byelorussians  In  every 
part  of  the  world  wish  to  remind  us  all 
that  freedom  Is  priceless  In  the  United 
States  we  tend  to  take  freedom  for 
granted  but  It  Ls  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished (?lfts  that  anyone  can  have  It  does 
not  come  easily  and  Involves  much  sacri- 
fice The  people  of  Byelorussia  who  are 
not  free  make  that  sacrifice  ever>-  day 
and  continue  to  be  a  living  example  to 
us  all. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  all  Byelorussians  that 
the  date  of  March  25.  will  again  be  a  day 
of  real  celebration  in  their  own  land 
rather  than  a  day  of  remembrance  In 
other  countries.  Let  us  all  who  live  In 
freedom  hope  that  that  day  will  be  In 
the  not  too  distant  future 


A   ETEPLORABLE    FAILURE    OF 
PLANNING   JUDGMENT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  Maryland 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  citizens  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  have  suf- 
fered for  years  from  a  lack  of  imple- 
mentation of  our  regional  transporta- 
tion plans  As  my  colleagues  know.  Con- 
gress felt  so  keenly  about  these  failures 
that  they  provided  legislative  direction 
to  complete  the  E)lstrlct  of  Columbia  free- 
way system  in  the  1968  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act 

However,  the  response  of  the  local  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  this  was  to  adopt  a  highway  plan 
which  not  only  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation,  but  which 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  estab- 
lished transportation  planning  proce- 
dures. There  was  no  consultation  on  the 
adopted  highway  plan  with  the  planners 
of  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia  ju- 
risdictions This  failure  has  now  been 
noted  by  the  Department  of  Housin^:  and 
Urban  Development  m  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Area  Council  of  Govem- 
ments  asking  that  this  situation  be 
corrected 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  my  col- 
leaijues'  attention  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sundav  Star  of 
March  23.  1969: 

NoNaEcioNAL  Planning 
One  f  a  number  of  bad  things  about  tiie 
Districts  severely  curtailed  freeway  plan  is 
the  fact  that  It  was  pieced  togetaer  and 
approved  by  the  City  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Capita:  Planning  Commission  without 
the  slightest  consultation  with  the  trans- 
portation planners  of  suburban  Maryland  and 
Virginia 

This  was.  by  any  standard,  a  deplorable 
failure  of  planning  Judgment  For  the  District 
Is  not  an  island,  nor  can  its  iranaportatJon 
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ne*<l»  be  viewed  realistically  apart  from  thoa« 
of  the  metropolitan  area  aa  a  whole 

Beyond  that  moreover,  aa  the  Department 
>f  Housing  and  Urban  Development  haa  now 
made  clear  It  vlolatee  a  concept  of  regional 
planning  which  haa  become  a  baalc  requlalte 
f'.r  participation  In  a  broad  variety  of  federal 
aid  prijgrams  in  urban  areaa  And  the  agency 
haa  warned  that  the  failure  must  be 
corrected 

The  aaaertlona  by  HUD  which  had  not 
previously  entered  the  Districts  highway 
fight,  came  In  responae  to  complaints  a^lnst 
the  District  plan  from  a  unit  of  the  area's 
Council  of  Governments,  which  Is  supposed 
to  have  a  voice  In  estabJlshlng  this  regions 
transportation  p<jllcy  Aa  a  first  step  HUD  haa 
aslced  the  Council  of  Oovernmenu'  board 
fur  4ome  ptjsltlve  suggestlona  for  getting  back 
on  the  regional  track  The  council,  of  course. 
should  comply 

The  tmuble  la.  however,  that  there  la  really 
nothing  at  all  that  the  Council  of  Govern- 
menta  can  do  to  change  the  situation  unlesa 
the  ciry  government  agrees.  And  the  dilemma 
in  that  rt».spert  remains  Just  aa  It  haa  been 
for  months  There  Is  no  indication  that  the 
District  government  will  budge  unlesa  it  Is 
required  to  do  so  by  Congress  and  by  the 
administration. 

HCD  haa  added  one  more  compelling  reason 
for  resolving  this  absurd  stalemate  through 
the  negotiation  of  a  highway  plan  which  truly 
relatea  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  region  We 
hope  that  Its  entrance  to  the  controvery  ad- 
vances that  result. 


March  25,  1969 


RAY  LIVESAY    CRUSADER  FOR  THE 
DAYTIMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINDla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  any- 
thing that  I  would  add  to  the  article 
written  by  Broadcasting  magazine  on 
fVbruary  10  about  Ray  Livesay  would  be 
redundant.  I  have  known  Ray  Livesay 
for  more  years  than  I  would  like  to  ad- 
mit and  all  of  the  ?ood  things  written 
about  him  in  this  article  I  can  testify 
to  being  no  exaggeration  He  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  leaders  in  early  broad- 
casting and  has  achieved  success  in  the 
industry  not  just  through  hard  work,  but 
because  of  his  sincere  and  dedicated  in- 
terest in  promoting  good  broadcasting 
It  is  with  pride  m  a  friend  and  constitu- 
ent that  I  call  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collea*:ues 

Rat    Livesay      Crusader    rnR    the    Daytimer 
iNoTT    Barnes      Rav      Llvesav-  president 
25-    owner.   WTWOiTVi    Terre  Haute    Inrl 
cnief    owner.    WLBH  AM  FM    Mattoon.    III. 
and  sole  owner    WHOW  Clinton.  Ill  ,   b    Oct 
I.    1916.    Grand   Tower.    111.    where    he   grad- 
uated   from    high    school    m     1934.     uwner. 
radio-set  sales  and  service  aUire.  Vlll.i  Gro\e 
111.   1935;   salesman.  WDZ  Tuscola,  111    (now 
in   Decatur.    Ill  t .    1936-44,    radlo-electronics 
instructor.     US      Navv.     1944^6;      founded 
WLBH    1946.    WLBH  PM    1949   and    acquired 
WHOW    1950.     .beaded    merger    resulting    In 
WTWO     19«6.     dlrector-at-large    for    small- 
market   radio  stations.   National   Association 
of    Broadcisters.    board    chairman.    Daytime 
Broadcasters  Association,  past  president.  Illi- 
nois Broadcasters  Association,  long  active  In 
Rotary.  Elks.  Masons  ,ind  Central  Community 
Church    ^f    Mattoon;     m     Leffel    Elmore    of 
HartsvUle,   Tenn  .    Dec     10.    1937;    children- 
married   daughter  Shirley   and  son   Jim    21 


hobbles-   big-game  hunting,  golf  ana  flying 
his  own  plane,) 

There  are  many  stories  of  poor  boy  makes 
good  In  broadcasting. 

That  of  J  R  Livesay.  however,  is  some- 
what unusual  It  Is  the  story  of  the  grass- 
roots broadcaster  who  crusaded  diligently 
for  years  for  what  long  seemed  a  lost  cause- 
uniform  time  for  daytime  AM  radio  sta- 
tions— and  who  eventually  won.  at  least  as 
far  aa  sign-on  time  is  concerned,  there*', 
benefiting  three-fouths  of  the  more  than 
a.OOO  daytime  outlets  In  the  US.  but  neither 
one  of  his  own  two  daytlmers. 

Ray  Livesay  has  won  In  other  ways,  how- 
ever For  one.  he  is  no  longer  poor 

For  another,  his  station  Interests,  ranging 
from  part  ownership  of  WTWO  (TV)  Terre 
Haute.  Ind  ,  to  chief  ownership  of  WLBH 
AM-FM  Mattoon,  111.,  to  full  ownership  of 
WHOW  Clinton.  Ill  ,  are  a  source  of  pride 
of  worthwhile  public  contribution,  consider- 
ing the  social  and  economic  achlevemem.^ 
these  stations  have  scored  In  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

Not  last  nor  least  is  the  recognition  and 
friendship  of  his  fellow  broadcasters,  evident 
when  Mr  Uvesay  flies  his  Beech  Bonanza  to 
some  industry  gathering  and  renewed  each 
time  he  is  elected  to  be  dlrector-at-large  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  by 
the  small-market  radio-station  operators 
throughout  the  50  states.  When  he  ends  his 
present  NAB  term  next  year,  Mr.  Livesay  will 
have  served  a  total  of  eight  years  on  the 
associations  board. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Daytime  Broad- 
castera  Association  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
In  1965.  Mr  Uvesay  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  group  since  that  time  and  presently  is 
board  chairman.  He  has  tesUfled  often  on  the 
Issues  of  the  DBA  before  congressional  coni- 
mlttees  and  worked  for  the  catise  constantly 
at  the  FCC  As  an  Industry  adviser  to  the  FCC 
and  the  State  Department,  he  helped  support 
the  ofBclal  delegation  in  its  recent  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico  to  win  a  new  broadcast 
treaty  that  awaits  the  ratification  or  the  sen- 
ates of  the  US  and  Mexico. 

Although  the  full  details  of  the  treaty  have 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  one  gain  will  be  the 
uniform  6  a.m.  local  sign-on  time  for  about 
270  US.  daytime  stations  now  on  the  seven 
Mexican  clear  channels.  The  treaty's  chances 
of  ratification  are  good,  Mr.  Livesay  feels. 
especially  since  It  Is  understood  the  Clear 
Channel  Broadcasters  Association  'reluctant- 
ly" will  not  oppose  the  treaty  ttecause  of  na- 
tional interest 

The  Mexican  treaty  provision  puts  tJie  cap 
on  the  earlier  major  gains  won  bv  the  per- 
sistence of  Mr  Livesay  and  the  DBA  before 
Congress  and  the  FCC.  These  culminated  last 
August  when  the  commission  on  Its  own  rao- 
Uon  provided  a  uniform  6  a.m.  local  sign-on 
time  for  some  1.400  daytime  stations.  The 
case  had  been  under  consideration  since  I96I 
and  the  ruling  last  summer  was  a  refinement 
of  the  1967  uniform  time  ruling  after  further 
negotiations  with  Canada  on  mutual  inter- 
ference standards  and  related  issues. 

"You  cannot  lace  the  public  Interest  in  an 
engineering  straitjacket.'  was  the  theme  Mr. 
Uvesay  repeated  to  ail  who  would  listen  in 
his  crusade  He  argued  the  public  will  put  up 
with  some  interference  just  to  get  its  own 
local  service  and  felt  the  FCC  should  serve 
people,  not  engineering  curves 

Neither  Mr  Uvesay'^  Wl.BH  cr  WHOW 
benefit  from  the  changes  hecaupe  thev  are  on 
US  rinas  I-B  leir  channels  But  he  fought 
the  DBA  battle  simply  becaujie  he  tlioughl  it 
wn.s  right 

Principle  ti  me  has  plw.avs  me.'.nt  more 
than  dollars  "  Mr  Llve?ay  s.as  However  he 
advises  his  son.  alfo  Interested  In  broadcait- 
Ing  Don't  become  a  crusader  like  vour  d.->d. 
You'll  spin  vour  wheels  all  vour  life  and  wast? 
a  lot  of  time  " 

Mr    LiveKi.v  .iiso  admits      "If  I'd  known  It 
was  going  to  be  such  a  long  fight  'lack  there 
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in  1956,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  start.  It  was  one  of  those  situa- 
tions where  you  cross  each  bridge  when  you 
come  to  it  and  don't  give  up." 

It  Is  the  way  he  doesn't  give  up  on  vital 
issues  In  his  editorials  on  wiah  and  whow, 
a  policy  begun  in  1960  Juat  months  after  the 
PCC  rescinded  Its  Mayflower  decision  banning 
editorials  Wlbh  Is  credited  with  sparkplug- 
jing  a  new  Junior  college  In  the  area,  for 
example,  and  now  Is  spearheading  a  drive  for 
a  new  hoepltal. 

Wl3H  has  a  heavy  talk  format  plus  middle- 
road  music  while  whow  has  been  country- 
and-western  since  its  start.  Wlbh-fm,  started 
in  1949.  went  to  separate  programing  and 
sales  in  1963  with  an  easy-music  format.  The 
Uvesay  team  called  half  of  all  telephones  In 
Mattoon  homes  as  part  of  Its  market  research 
in  reaching  the  separation  decision.  They 
found  wide  Vii  awareness  and  acceptance. 

I  very  firmly  believe  in  the  future  of  PM 
radio.  "  he  says,  predicting  the  small  class  A 
outlet  will  spread  over  the  towns  of  the  coun- 
try and  bring  such  ■wide  use  of  the  medium 
that  in  maybe  another  decade  "our  FM  facili- 
ties win  be  worth  more  than  our  AM."  He 
notes  with  automation  "mom  and  pop"  out- 
lets will  be  feasible  In  towns  of  but  2.000 
population. 

Mr.  Uvesay  skipped  college  because  he 
nould  not  find  a  good  radio  course  at  the 
time  "All  they  were  teaching  was  warmed- 
over  newspaper  journalism,"  he  recalls.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  was  a  Navy  radio  instruc- 
tor He  holds  an  FCC  first  class  license. 

Uke  others  of  his  generation  born  on  the 
farm  and  who  grew  up  winding  radio  colls  on 
Mother's  Oats  boxes,  Mr.  Livesay  has  broad- 
c.istlng  in  his  blood.  He  recalls  selling  maln- 
■street  merchants  on  wnz  Tuscola,  111.  (now  In 
Decatur.  111.)  in  the  late  1930"s  as  his  best 
education  and  the  source  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  radio-TV  in  the  free-enterprise  tradition. 

Typically  Uvesay:  "Competition  makes  tis 
all  more  healthy — If  we  are  able  to  survive." 


ST.^TEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  A.  VANIK  ON  NAMING 
THE  200  BEV  PARTICLE  ACCELER- 
ATOR AT  WESTON,  ILL.,  THE 
ENRICO  FERMI  NUCLEAR  ACCEL- 
ERATOR 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi 
by  adding  my  name  in  sponsorship  to 
HR.  391,  a  bill  to  name  the  200  billion 
electron  volt  particle  accelerator  to  be 
built  at  Weston,  111.,  the  "Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator." 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  honor  this  coura- 
geous and  tireless  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
particle  physics,  whose  theory  on  the 
chain  reaction  of  slow  neutrons  in  ura- 
nium and  whose  now-famous  experiment 
in  the  squash  court  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  propelled  this  country  into  the 
nuclear  age. 

In  thus  honoring  Enrico  Fermi,  we 
should  remember  that  he  came  to  this 
country  seeking  freedom  from  the  op- 
pression of  Mussolini's  police  state.  We 
mu.st  remember  also  that  on  his  genius, 
and  the  genius  of  other  European  men  of 
science  who  chose  America  as  their  home, 
rests  our  national  security  and  our  whole 
way  of  life. 
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As  we  reap  the  benefits  of  Enrico 
Fermi's  contributions  to  this  country,  let 
us  always  be  reminded  of  this  great  man 
of  physics,  and  of  the  image  and  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  and  opportunity  which 
brought  him  to  this  country. 


CONGRESSMAN  EARL  CABELL 
POINTS  OUT  NASA  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS  TO    EDUCATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  received  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  news  release  dated  March  13. 
1969,  from  the  ofBce  of  the  Honorable 
Earl  Cabell,  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 

I  believe  Mr.  Cabell's  remarks  dra- 
matically point  out  that  all  of  the  money 
which  has  been  expended  on  our  space 
program  has  not  been  "blown  to  the 
moon"  as  many  disbelievers  of  the  pro- 
grams have  stated. 

The  release  follows : 

Press  Release  of  REPRESENTAxrvE  Earl 
Cabell 

As  we  applaud  those  involved  in  the  flight 
of  Apollo  9  for  another  space  mission  suc- 
cessfully completed.  It  is  a  good  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  dramatic  revolution  achieved 
by  our  space  program  In  this  nation's  educa- 
tional system,  and  to  the  hope  It  brings  lor 
solutions  to  more  down-to-earth  problems. 

In  the  decade  between  1B58  and  1967.  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion allocated  some  $572  million  to  almost 
1,400  projects  In  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. Some  of  the  grants  covered  assistance 
to  students  or  to  faculty  members,  others 
helped  btUld  new  space  science  laboratory 
facilities,  and  still  more  financed  research 
projects  of  an  Independent  nature. 

The  effects  of  this  financial  assistance  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  college  level,  resulting  in 
broad  Improvements  down  to  primary  grades 
where  youngsters  stimulated  by  television  are 
showing  a  new  awareness  of  and  a  taste  for 
all  phases  of  science  and  technology. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during 
this  space  decade,  while  our  population  has 
grown  by  only  16  per  cent,  we  now  have  30 
per  cent  more  pupils  in  otir  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  120  per  cent  more  In 
college. 

The  Inception  of  space  age  education  found 
no  specific  course  of  study  into  which  space 
knowledge  might  be  assigned  and.  In  the  rush 
for  learning,  many  older  sciences  were  im- 
pelled into  new  studies,  diverse  sciences 
merged  into  a  broader  community  of  interest, 
and  often  physical  sciences  found  them- 
selves slde-by-slde  with  the  social  sciences 
In  Joint  endeavors. 

There  Is  not  enough  space  In  this  brief 
essay  to  explore  all  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  since  the  flight  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian Sputnik,  but  oxii  educators  and  our  stu- 
dents know  that  the  schools  of  today  are 
nothing  like  those  we  attended  as  children. 

Now  we  can  see  an  end  to  this  NASA-In- 
duced research.  Already  economies  have  cut 
pre-doctoral  grants  for  1968  to  75  as  com- 
pared with  3,132  Just  four  years  ago.  and  tin- 
der the  Sustaining  University  Program. 
(SUP) ,  there  is  no  money  earmarked  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  Fiscal  1969. 

However,  though  our  educators  are  disap- 
pointed, they  value  the  climate  which  NASA 
research  projects  have  fostered. 
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Deprived  of  new  projects  that  could  reach 
beyond  the  Moon,  they  visualize  a  new  and 
more  down-to-earth  approach,  an  application 
of  the  same  principles  of  mental  exploration 
as  applied  to  subjects  closer  home  in  the 
fields  of  pollution,  of  poverty,  and  of  social 
science. 

The  end  result  may  well  be  that  those  who 
complained  man  coiild  reach  the  Moon  but 
covUd  not  live  with  his  neighbor  on  earth 
may  find  that  the  mind-stretching  search  for 
knowledge  that  space  exploration  required 
may  be  Just  what  is  needed  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  that  plague  us  here  on 
earth. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME   FATTENS  ON 
STOLEN  SECURITIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  earlier  this 
week.  Manhattan  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Murray  Gross  told  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Crime  that  under- 
world wolves  have  infiltrated  among  the 
bears  and  bulls  of  Wall  Street.  Wall 
Street  oflBcials  also  urged  legislation  to 
require  fingerprinting  of  all  personnel  in 
securities  markets  to  curb  thefts  pegged 
at  $50  million  a  year.  I  have  introduced 
such  needed  legislation  in  the  face  of 
growing  evidence  that  organized  crime 
has  invaded  the  securities  industry.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  is  urgent.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Patrick  Young,  of  the  National  Observer, 
a  hard-digging  reporter  from  a  hard- 
hitting newspaper,  as  proof  of  that 
urgency : 

The  UNDER-THE-CotJN'rER  Market:  Organized 

Crime  Pattens  on  Stolen  Securities 

(By  Patrick  Young) 

New  York  City. — The  word  is  out  along 
Wall  Street  and  down  Broad,  through  the 
narrow  confines  of  Exchange  Place  and  on 
the  crowded  sidewalks  of  Trinity  Place.  Tite 
bookies  and  loan  sharks  have  passed  it  on  to 
the  clerks  and  secretaries  who  labor  in  the 
back  offices  of  the  brokerage  houses  here  in 
the  nation's  financial  center. 

The  message:  Organized  crime  wants  secu- 
rities for  its  under-the-counter  market  in 
stolen  stocks  and  bonds. 

Organized  crime's  interest  In  Wall  Street 
isn't  a  new  phenomenon.  "We  have  lound 
evidence  of  their  involvement  there  for  at 
least  eight  years."  says  Frank  Rogers,  an  as- 
sistant to  District  Attorney  FYank  Hoean. 
What  is  recent  is  the  sharp  increase  in  thefts 
of  negotiable  securities  from  brokerage 
houses  here  and  elsewhere. 

A  precise  ligure  is  Impossible  to  obtain. 
But  Robert  W.  Haack.  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  estlmat-es  the  loss  of 
"lost  or  stolen"  certificates  nt  more  than 
$83,000,000  since  1966. 

FOUR  TIMES  THE    1966  LOSS 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  Commerce  and 
Finance  subcommittee  Mr,  Haack  said  lost  or 
stolen  securities  reported  by  Ne-jr  York  and 
American  stock-exchange  members  totaled 
.$37,000,000  in  1967.  more  than  four  times  the 
S9. 100.000  reported  in  1966  Figures  are  not 
available  yet  for  1968.  but  Mr.  Haack  said  in- 
dications are  that  they  will  total  about 
$37,000,000  again. 

The  thefts,  whether  organized  or  not,  have 
wrought  problems  and  changes  :n  the  sectin- 
ties  industry-.  Among  :hem: 
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IiMuranc*  Bo'.h  the  N*w  Y  irlc  ind  Ameri- 
can exchanges  require  their  member  flmos 
be  fully  bonded  Thus  a  theft  coeta  the  In- 
veaUng  public  nothing  But  now  scmne  broker- 
age house*  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
bonds  Industry  spok(«inen  say  a  number  of 
Insurance  companiea  are  refusing  to  write 
bonds  or  are  tightening  their  requirements 
and  hlkln?  the  coat 

This  type  of  Insurance  in  getting  le««i  at- 
tractive to  insurance  companies  because 
losses  are  mounting."  reports  James  Ordlng. 
secretary  of  the  Association  ot  Stock  Ex- 
change Firms,  a  trade  group  for  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  "The  point 
hasn't  been  rea<'hed  where  anyone  haa  been 
unable  tf>  i?et  insurance  but  conceivably  it 
could  happen  " 

Insurance  Industry  omc!a:s  were  btithered 
bv  Mr  Haack's  estimate  of  recent  losses 
That  scared  us  when  we  saw  it."  says  a  .staff 
member  of  the  Surety  Association  of  .'Vjner- 
Ica  He  has  later  Informa'lon  than  we  have  " 
Security  The  main  brokerage  houses  are 
becoming  acuteiy  aware  of  the  sltu.it'.on  " 
says  an  Investlgauir  here  They're  tightening 
up  considerably  "  Several  firms  h.ive  hired 
former  police  detectives  .md  FBI  men  to  di- 
rect their  security  efforts 

Privocls  I  du  Pont  A  Co  .  for  example,  has 
lnsDaJ*d  L-losed-clrcult  television  and  added 
extra  guards  E:mployees  working  In  the  secu- 
rities area  must  sign  in  receive  special  badges 
to  wear,  shed  their  t'Uter  jacke'.s  nnd  don 
a  company  blazer  before  starting  work  Other 
companies  have  instituted  similar  precau- 
tions 

The  stock  exchanges  organized  an  Industry 
committee  last  January  The  group  is  to  de- 
termine how  many  securities  are  actually 
stolen  and  how  Then  It  win  devise  methods  to 
v'ounter  the  back-offlce  thefts  'The  only  an- 
swer to  the  Insurance  problem  is  that  the  se- 
curities industry  make  Its  back  offices  a  lot 
more  secure."  says  Mr   Ordlng 

Legislation  The  securities  Industry  em- 
ploys about  153  000  people  In  various  cap,icl- 
tles  Rep  John  Murphy  New  York  Demo- 
crat, has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  allow 
the  FBI  'o  check  the  fingerprints  of  bro- 
kerage-ho  ise  and  stock-exchange  employes 
Iruurance  companies  and  national  banks 
now  are  allowed  this  check  against  dishonest 
employes,  but  not  the  securities  Industrv  A 
similar  bill  la  pending  In  the  New  York  Leg- 
l.->lature  to  amend  a  state  law  that  prohibits 
fingerprinting  .as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, except  for  state,  local-government, 
and  hospital  Jobs 

THE    PtIBLlC-COXnDENCE    ISSUE 

Securities  Industry  spokesmen  are  leery  of 
mentioning  organized  crime  a  wariness  that 
Items  from  concern  that  public  confidence 
might  suffer  If  a  link  between  the  mob  a.nd 
the  Industrv  Is  found  Said  Mr  Haack  of  the 
thefts.  This  could  be  viewed  as  evidence  of 
organized  crime,  but  cannot  be  presumed  as 
conclusive." 

Pew  investigators  here  however,  have 
doubta  at)out  organized  crime's  Involvement 
In  the  thefts  "Thev've  always  been  the  only 
effective  source  of  dlspersement  because  of 
their  far-flung  contacts."  savs  Mr  Rogers. 
You'll  find  stocks  stolen  here  on  Monday 
being  offered  In  Detroit.  Miami.  Chicago,  or 
Philadelphia  on  Wedneedav  " 

But  serlou.s  as  the  problem  is.  the  thefts 
repr««ent  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  1145  billion 
in  securities  tr.tded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  la.st  vear  'I  don't  think  any  one 
should  run  a  headline  saying  organized 
crime  is  taking  over  the  stock  market,  or 
even  threatening  Its  normal  operations," 
cautions  Rtlph  Salerno,  an  organlzed-crlme 
consultant  for  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  "But  they  are  be- 
hind  the  recent  problem  of  thefta  " 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  the  .-surge  of  se- 
curities trading  that  has  engulfed  the  stock 
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exchanges  and  over-the-counter  market  In 
the  laat  several  years  Paoer  work  has  piled 
up  and  many  brokerage-house  books  are 
confused  Securities  are  stacked  on  desks,  on 
chairs,  on  tables,  and  on  floors  Many  biick 
offlcee.  says  a  partner  In  a  small  firm  \re 
amazingly  sloppy  Many  o{  the  big  firms 
and  some  of  the  small  ones  can't  keep  track 
of  their  securltle.s  '  In  this  sort  of  confu- 
sion, a  theft  may  go  unnoticed  for  weeks  or 
even  months 

To  light  the  blizzard  of  back-offlce  paper, 
brokerage  houses  hate  hired  additional  em- 
ployes, some  J5.000  last  year  Added  to  this 
Is  the  rapid  turnover  In  low-paying  Jobs. 
Firms  simply  don't  know  the  background  of 
their  employes. 

Take  Richard  Ixxrlcero.  nephew  of  an  Im- 
portant mob  member  He  worked  for  three 
Wall  Street  firms  within  one  month  On  his 
third  Job.  AS  a  nie.ssenger  he  reported  to 
police  that  he  was  rubbed  of  MSe.OOO  In 
securities.  Ixjclcero,  two  uncles,  and  three 
other  men  were  later  accused  of  the  theft 
On  April  5,  1967,  two  days  after  Loclcero  ap- 
peared before  a  grand  Jury,  he  was  mur- 
dered, stabbed  more  than  100  times 

Conversations  with  state  and  Federal  in- 
vestigators and  crime  authorities  here  .ind 
in  .Albany,  Boston,  .ind  Wa.shlngU)n.  DC. 
provide  an  outline  of  how  securities  are  stolen 
-ind  disposed  of.  Rule  1,  says  a  Federal  at- 
torney They  have  got  to  have  a  man  on 
the  Inside  where  these  things  are  handled." 
Organized  criminals  use  two  methods  of 
■  ibtainlng  stocks  and  bonds  First,  their  loan 
sharks  and  bookies  encourage,  some  times 
with  physical  force,  debtors  who  can  t  meet 
payments  to  lift  securities  "They've  got  loan 
sharks  hovering  over  Wall  Street  like  vul- 
tures," says  a  state  investigator  The  word 
also  Is  passed  that  a  market  exists  This  ap- 
peals to  Ught-tlngered  clerks  who  aren't 
above  plclclng  up  some  fast  money 

CRIMIN.\L3    LIKE    BLfE-CHIPS    TOO 

Sometimes,  an  In.slde  man  will  be  ordered 
to  lift  a  particular  stock  or  bond  Blue  chips 
are  lavored  by  organized  crime  as  they  are 
by  many  investors.  Sometimes  the  theft  Is  a 
simple  grab  at  anything  In  1962  someone 
stole  more  than  $200  000  worth  of  securities 
from  a  file  drawer  at  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 
All  the  aecuritles  started  with  P  "  Detectives 
recovered  the  stock  and  arrested  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  a  suspected  mob  leader  when  the 
man  tried  to  sell  the  securities  to  an  under- 
cover agent 

.An  Inside  man  may  hit  again  and  again 
One  brokerage  house  has  reported  three  se- 
curities thefts  since  Jan,  1.  totaling  about 
$300,000,  "They  re  sure  It's  one  employe,  but 
they  don't  know  absolutely  who,"  says  an 
official  of  the  brokerage  firm's  insur.mce 
company. 

A  co-ordinated  effort  among  New  York. 
Massachusetts,  and  Canadian  officials  to 
gather  Information  on  organized  crime  has 
pri  duced  evidence  that  stolen  securities  are 
tunneled  back  and  forth  between  New  Yurk 
City  and  Boston,  with  many  going  to  Toronto. 
"Intelligence  reports  are  that  organized 
crime  is  finding  this  an  extremely  lucrative 
fl?ld  and  they  are  becoming  more  Involved." 
says  Dennis  Crowley,  Jr  .  chief  of  M.n.ssachu- 
setts  .Attorney  General  Robert  H  Qulnn's 
'>rganized-crlme  section. 

This  two-nation  investigation  shows  how 
little  detail  is  really  known  about  organized 
crime's  stock  disposal  The  number  of  peo- 
ple involved  and  the  exact  methods  used  re- 
main unknown  at  this  time  But  some  in- 
sights are  being  gained. 

WHAT    THE 
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■  RIGINAL    THEPT    GETS 

Most  Of  the  stolen  stocks  and  bonds  pass 
through  three  levels.  The  original  thief  re- 
ceives about  3  per  cent  of  the  securities' 
value,  though  this  may  be  considerably  less 
In  a  large  theft  The  buyer  or  an  associate 
moves    the    securities    on    to    a    third    level. 


usually  out  of  the  state  or  country,  and  re- 
celves  roughly  5  cents  on  the  (1  The  third 
level  arranges  for  the  securities  use  or  dis- 
posal.  receiving  10  per  cent  and  up 

The  disposal  of  stolen  securities  deninn- 
st rates  the  diverse  contacts  and  meth.id.'  .f 
organized  crime  First,  the  securities  ni.iy  oe 
.sold  on  the  open  market  through  legltini,te 
brokeraue  houses  Fake  Identities  .md  p.ip.r'- 
are  arranged  and  an  account  Is  opened  :n  a 
city  far  from  the  theft  A  few  legitimate 
trades  may  be  made  and  then  the  st.len 
securities  are  offered  for  sale  Once  the  seller 
gets  his  cash,  he  disappears. 

Sometimes  .i  broker  may  be  bribed  Orj.;- 
nlzed  mobsters  got  temiKirary  contr"!  ; 
several  small  over-the-counter  trading  lirms 
In  1962  When  the  stock  market  to(.k  a 
mighty  dip  that  year,  they  supplied  '.:  .n.. 
shark  money  to  the  firms  to  keep  -lurn 
st:>lvent  Later,  they  called  In  the  deb;.<.  .u 
cash  and  favors,  using  the  firms  tu  ell 
stolen  securities 

Securities  may  also  be  sold  or  "rented  -o 
bu-slnessmen  A  Li)s  Angeles  man  told  C  .n- 
gressman  Murphy  last  week  that  he  x  ,s 
offered  »I.(K)0  000  in  securities  for  «5o  do 
He  siild  they  told  him.  We'll  name  the  h  u.lc 
you  can  go   to.'   "  Mr.  Murpiiy  says. 

District  Attorney  Hogan's  office  arrested  a 
Manhattan  manufacturer  named  Ber:.  rd 
Kes.-.el  'WO  weeks  ago  in  a  case  that  Iiim  :•. ed 
the  use  of  $1,250,000  in  stolen  securities  .is 
collateral  on  a  bank  loan.  "The  complaint  iid 
Kessel  i>ald  $70,000  to  "rent"  tlie  -tc.en 
securities  .Mr  Hogan"s  Investigators  ay 
they  haven't  determined  who  got  the  rer-.t.il 
fee 

Businessmen  In  debt  to  organized  rr;me 
bcKikies  or  loan  sharks  may  be  forced  to 
obtain  loans  and  turn  the  money  ovf-r  -o 
mob  members  Sometimes  this  monev  c  es 
out  on  the  street  for  loan  sharklni^,  at  r.iies 
of  20  per  cent  a  week  and  more  The  lo.in 
Is  paid  off  and  renewed  giving  the  mob  a 
source  of  funds  f<ir  \isury  operations. 

Stolen  securities  used  .is  colIater.il  ,ire 
usually  uncovered  only  when  the  loan  p^iv- 
ments  are  defaulted,  -.m  happened  with  Ber- 
nard Kessel  Few  banks  check  securities  put 
up  .18  collateral  to  see  if  they  are  st^iIer.  .\ 
bank  relies  on  the  Integrity  of  its  borrowtr,  ' 
explains  an  official  of  the  American  Bankers 
.Association, 

The  theft  of  5,000  shares  of  IBM  stock  from 
Hayden,  Stone  Inc  m  New  York  Citv  m 
1966  Illustrates  how  widely  organized  crime 
operates  Montreal  police  recovered  600  shares 
in  October  of  that  year  with  the  arrest  of 
two  men  who  tried  to  sell  the  certlHcates  to 
a  bank  In  November.  Toronto  [wUce  arrested 
a  Boston  man  and  his  wife  when  thev  .it- 
tempted  to  sell  100  shares  of  the  stolen  stock. 

STOt-K     SHOWS    rP    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

In  February  1967,  FBI  agents,  working  on 
a  tip  from  the  Securities  and  Exchanse  Com- 
mission, recovered  2,600  shares  of  the  IBM 
stock  The  stock  had  been  used  as  collRtcr,^! 
to  <Jbtain  a  loan  from  .i  Pennsylvania  insi^r- 
,ince  company  Two  hundred  more  shares 
were  recovered  in  Los  .\ngelcs  last  May,  again 
.liter  being  used  .is  colhueral 

Fifteen  hundred  shares  remain  missing. 
Where  are  they?  "Probably  serving  as  col- 
lateral for  Some  other  loans.  "  says  one  in- 
vestigator 

-Attempts  to  directly  link  high  organlzed- 
crlme  leaders  lo  stolen  securities  usually  fail. 
The  mob  long  ago  established  a  system  of 
buffers  "  where  orders  come  down  from 
the  top  thrcnigh  a  series  of  levels.  Intelli- 
gence reports  Indicate  that  a  high  organlzed- 
crlme  leader  In  New  England  directs  much 
of  .he  traffic  In  stolen  .securities  between 
Boston  and  New  York  and  Toronto. 

But  law-enforcement  people  despair  of 
ever  proving  this.  He  uses  other  people," 
says  one  Investigator,  "He  never  talks  about 
11  on  the  telephone  He  never  touches  the 
stuff    He  Just  directs." 
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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY,  MASSAPEQUA 
CHAPTER,  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
SONS  OF  ITALY  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  a  special  tribute  and  my 
personal  congratulations  to  the  Massa- 
pequa  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  celebrating  its  fifth 
aimiversaj-y  in  a  noble  and  prestigious 
fraternal  organization,  and  aspiring  to 
bring  to  the  American  way  of  life  the 
best  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  cul- 
tural heritage. 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  had  its  genesis  in  New  York  in 
1905  and  now,  some  64  years  later,  has 
.-satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  vision  and 
ultimate  ambition  of  its  principal  archi- 
tects— the  formation  of  what  is  today 
one  on  the  biggest  and  most  effective 
fraternal  organizations  in  the  Nation.  It 
has  proven  that  the  forces  of  culture, 
knowledge,  and  brotherly  love  can,  in- 
deed, be  organized  so  as  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  building  of  a  better 
people,  a  better  nation,  and  a  better 
world. 

The  Massapequa  chapter,  one  of  the 
newest  affiliates  of  the  highly  respected 
order,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
This  in  itself  is  a  signal  accomplishment, 
taking  into  consideration  its  5  short 
vears  of  existence.  It  has,  by  its  deeds. 
not  just  words,  clearly  demonstrated  the 
i.reat  good  to  society  which  can  be  de- 
iived  from  an  organization  working  in 
unity  and  utilizing  the  best  attributes  of 
Its  heritage.  The  strongest  testimonial 
to  tiie  success  of  this  effort  is  the  steady 
fxpan.sion  of  the  chapter  and  its  parent 
organization. 

Its  membership  incorporates  all  seg- 
ments of  society.  It  is  composed,  in  part, 
of  those  in  szovemment.  as  the  Italian- 
American  is  fully  aware  of  his  civic  and 
patriotic  responsibility,  a  representative 
niunber  currently  .sen-ing  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

It  is  composed  of  individuals  from  the 
arts,  an  area  in  which  the  Itahan-Amer- 
ican  is  truly  gifted,  the  great  works  of 
the  talented  Fresco  artist,  Constantino 
Bnmudi.  enhancing  our  beautiful  and 
impressive  Capitol  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. 

It  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
clergy,  outstanding  citizens  from  the 
professional  fields,  and  embraces  indi- 
Mduals  from  every  walk  of  life — men  of 
•Aisdom  and  integrity,  people  who  have 
worked,  loved,  fought,  and  died  to  build 
a  tradition  of  liberty,  justice,  and  free- 
dom in  our  beloved  country. 

The  judge  or  high  official  is  brother 
to  the  laborer,  because  the  relations  of 
the  members  toward  each  other  are  gov- 
erned by  the  three  principles  of  the 
order— liberty,  equality,  and  brotherly 
love. 

The  United  States  has  been  appropri- 
ately identifldd  as  "a  nation  of  immi- 
crants."  and  the  Italian-American,  al- 
ways in  the  vanguard  to  improve  and 
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perfect  our  great  American  heritage  will, 
in  his  pursuit  of  excellence,  also  preserve 
his  Italian  heritage. 

The  purposes  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  its  constitution,  merit  commen- 
dation and  support. 

The  preamble  follows  i 

We.  the  members  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America,  a  fraternal  organization,  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  we  serve  at  all  times  with  undivided 
aevotlon.  and  to  whose  progress  we  dedicate 
ourselves;  united  In  the  belief  In  God;  con- 
scious of  being  a  representative  element  of 
an  old  civilization  which  has  contributed  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
which  through  our  activities,  institutions  and 
customs  may  enrich  and  broaden  the  pat- 
tern of  the  American  way  of  life:  realizing 
that  through  an  intelligent  and  constant 
exercise  of  civic  duties  and  rights,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  we  uphold  and  strengthen  this  Re- 
public, In  order  to  make  known  our  objec- 
tives and  Insure  their  attainment  through 
the  harmonious  functioning  of  all  parts  of 
our  organization,  the  said  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America  do  hereby  ordain  and  estab- 
lish the  following  as  our  constitution: 

ARTICLE    I.    PURPOSES 
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The  Purposes  of  the  Order  are: 

(a)  To  eru-oll  In  its  membership  all  persons 
of  Italian  birth  or  descent,  regardless  of  re- 
ligious faith  or  political  affiliation,  who  be- 
lieve In  the  fundamental  concept  that  society 
Is  based  upon  principles  of  law  and  order, 
and  who  adhere  to  a  form  of  government 
founded  upon  the  belief  in  God  and  based 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  which  government  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  functions  through  the  consent  of  the 
government. 

(b)  To  promote  civic  education  among  Its 
members. 

(c)  To  uphold  the  concept  of  Americanism. 

(d)  To  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
Italian  culture  in  the  United  States, 

(e)  To  keep  alive  the  spiritual  attachment 
to  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  our  ancestors, 

(f )  To  promote  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  well  being  of  our  membership. 

(g)  To  defend  and  uphold  the  prestige 
of  the  people  of  Italian  birth  or  descent  in 
America. 

(h)  To  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  our  membership  in  the  political,  social  and 
civic  life  of  our  communities. 

(1)  To  organize  and  establish  benevolent 
and  social  welfare  Institutions  for  the  pro- 
tection and  asslsUnce  of  our  members,  their 
dependents,  and  the  needy  in  general,  with 
such  material  aid  as  we  are  able  to  give, 

(])  To  initiate  and  organize  movements  for 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  purposes,  and  to 
join  In  meritorious  movements  for  such  pur- 
poses which  have  been  initiated  by  other  or- 
ganizations or  groups, 

I  applaud  the  cause  and  determination 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  and  offer  my  full  support  in  its 
objectives. 


THE  COLLINS  AMENDMENT 


ESEA— I  have  decided  that  we  need  to 
clarify  the  whole  issue  of  schoolbussing. 
Accordingly,  my  view  has  been  printed 
as  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  House 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  514.  I  submit  it 
to  you  now: 

Individual  Views  of  James  M.  Collins 
I  believe  that  an  amendment  to  this  act 
is  needed  to  clarify  the  whole  issue  of  school- 
bussing,  which  is  completely  confused  by 
amendments  adopted  in  prior  years  which 
have  little,  if  any.  meaning.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  all  face  the  fact  that  schoolbu-tmg 
to  achieve  "desegregation."  "Integration,'" 
"racial  balance.  "  "enrichment."  or  whatever 
term  is  applied  in  differing  circumstances, 
ha.s  become  a  bitter  local  issue  in  virtually 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  It  Is  an  issue  tlirit 
ought  to  be  settled  locally  without  reference 
to  the  Federal  jirograms  funded  under  the 
acts  amended  by  HR  514  Tho.'^e  procrams 
have  other  purposes 

Throughout  our  committee  hearings- and 
I  attended  them  lor  a  majorliy  of  the  22  days 
of  hearings — it  was  constantly  emphasized 
that  the  funds  lor  RSEA  are  inadequ.ite  to  do 
the  Job.  particularly  those  allocated  lor  dis- 
advantaged pupils.  I  aeree  with  that  as.^e.^s- 
ment  from  what  I  know  of  educational  needs 
in  my  own  area  Disadvantaged  students  des- 
perately need  additional,  better  qualified 
teachers;  they  desperately  need  better  cL'iss- 
room  space,  fewer  pupils  per  classroom,  and 
better  equipment  and  materials  for  instruc- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  any  ol  these  funds 
are  used  for  transportation,  tlie  disadvan- 
taged pupil  is  being  deprived  of  the  essen- 
tials of  education  lor  a  seat  on  the  bus 

Accordingly,  we  .-hould  not  jiermlt  the  di- 
version of  Federal  uinds  to  peripheral  items 
like  transportation  If  local  school  ..ifRcials 
leel  that  they  must  transport  pupils  for  the 
purposes  of  any  of  these  programs,  then  they 
should  do  so  with  local  and  State  funds. 
Since  nobody  has  suggested  that  the  Federal 
funds  pay  the  total  costs  of  education,  or 
even  more  than  a  small  Iractlon  of  the  costs, 
they  should  be  reserved  for  essential  expendi- 
tures. 

The  other  point  to  be  made— and  a  sound 
reason  for  adopting  such  an  amendment— is 
that  such  a  course  would  remove  the  Federal 
programs  from  the  risk  of  becoming  em- 
broiled in  extremely  bitter  local  controver- 
sies, and  to  that  extent  would  strengthen  the 
programs  and  improve  their  acceptability  in 
everv  section  of  the  country, 

I  therefore  reserve  the  right  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time, 

James  M,  Collins. 


BYELORUSSIAN  PEOPLE  OBSERVE 
5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary     Education    Act    of     1965— 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATWES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence.  On  this 
date  51  years  ago.  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  was  born. 

In  spite  of  all  of  its  sacrifices,  the 
young  state  was  unable  to  preserve  its 
independence  against  the  onslaught  of 
overwhelming  Bolshevik  forces. 

The  Byelorussian  So'viet  Socialist  Re- 
public, "w-hich  was  created  in  its  place,  is 
nothing  but  an  administrative  arm  of 
the  Moscow  government  and  does  not 
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represent  the  will  of  the  Byelonosslan 
people. 

This  la  the  reason  why  March  25  Is 
celebrated  by  Byelorussians  throughout 
the  free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their  na- 
tional aspirations. 

Americans  of  Byeloruiislan  descent 
Join  in  this  celebration  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  freedom  eventually  will  be 
restored  for  their  homeland 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  by  the  Soviet  Umon. 
yet  they  have  been  extremely  effective 
in  maintaining  their  spirit  and  deter- 
mination In  the  face  of  Communist  op- 
pression. We  must  not  permit  this  spirit 
and  determination  to  be  in  vain, 


INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wlscon^m  Mr 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  made  clear 
the  intent  of  his  administration  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  university  sys- 
tem. His  forthright  stand  opposing 
morally  arrogant  Individuals  who  would 
destroy  the  university  is  coupled  with 
an  understanding  of  the  ba-slc  principles 
of  higher  education:  that  universities 
and  colleges  are  places  in  which  men  are 
judged  by  achievement  and  merit,  and 
that  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence 
should  never  be  permitted  to  influence 
actions,  ideas,  or  Judgments  in  the 
academic  community. 

The  Intent  of  the  administration  to  en- 
force congressional  prohibition.s  against 
grants  and  loans  to  students  who  would 
destroy  a  university  is  appropriate:  but 
no  more  so  than  the  calm  and  reasoned 
understanding  of  the  need  for  change  on 
our  campuses  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  universities  to  Implement  legitimate 
reforms. 

There  are  hopeful  slgru;  on  a  number 
of  campuses  that  faculty  and  students 
are  reafflrmmg  basic  principles  of 
academic  freedom,  defending  the  uni- 
versities from  dangers  p«.ised  by  advo- 
cates of  violence  Fred  Hechlnger  has 
written  an  excellent  article  describing 
these  developments 

I  Include  the  Hechlnger  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March 
23,  and  the  statements  of  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Finch  at  this  point 
as  part  of  a  contmulng  effort  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ma- 
terials relating  to  campus  disturbances: 
iPrum   i.^e  New  York  Times,  Mar    23,   1969) 

£h3U(.\TION 

I  By  PreU  M  Hechlnger  i 
•Though  I  am  but  a  freshman.  I  hope  I 
have  enoui^h  voice  to  make  you  listen;  as- 
suredly I  have  anger  en  )ugh  "'  So  wrote  a 
Columbia  College  student  In  a  letter  to  The 
Spectator,  the  schools  undergraduate  dally. 
The  students  anger  was  not  aimed  at  an 
autocratic  repressive  university  administra- 
tion, rather,  it  was  aimed  at  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  university  s  failure  to  prevent 
or  punish  the  disruptive  actions  of  the  Stu- 
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dents  for  a  Democratic  Society.  The  student 
charged  that  "a  climate  of  timorous  Inaction 
on  the  one  side  and  such  emboldened  anarchy 
on  the  other'  have  made  the  campus  'unflt 
for  living    let  alone  study   • 

The  letter  Is.  of  course,  couched  In  the 
rhetoric  of  youthful  exaggeration  that 
matches  the  style  of  the  New-Left  radicals. 
But  It  Is  symptomatic  of  a  new  trend  that 
seemed  to  be  growing  last  weelt— a  trend  In 
which  llt>eral  and  moderate  students  and 
faculty  members  are  demanding  an  end  to 
violence  and  disruption 

ThU  trend  is  different  from  the  backlash 
by  right-wing  ^oiips.  conservative  alumni 
and  reactionary  legislators  who  stand  ready 
to  subdue  campuses  with  punitive  laws  and 
fiscal  sanctions  It  Is  different,  too,  from  such 
■get  tough"  court  actions  as  the  15-day  Jail 
sentences  meted  out  last  week  to  21  students 
at  the  State  University  at  Stony  Brook  for 
an  all-night  sit-in  in  the  library.  Such  con- 
servative counteraction  was  to  be  expected 

Indeed,  President  Nixon's  long-awaited 
message  yesterday  confirmed  the  growing 
feeling  that,  rather  than  unleash  the  punl- 
Uve  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
politically  wiser  and  certainly  educationally 
preferable  course  Is  to  put  the  major  burden 
n  the  unlversiues  to  put  their  house  in 
rder  and  deal  with  the  rebellion  In  their 
own  way  It  Is  unlikely  that  In  view  of  much 
popular  anger  at  student  excesses,  the  White 
H'juse  would  have  been  so  conciliatory  if 
there  were  not  a  growing  sense  that  modera- 
tion within  the  campuses  may  be  gaining 
the  upper  hand. 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  a  pub- 
lication supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
Uon.  reporu  that  since  mid-February  and 
the  beginning  ut  March  protest  actions  of 
varying  intensity  took  place  on  at  least  54 
campuses.  It  also  noted  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  and  cited  growing  liberal  concern 
that  the  reaction  to  radical  actlvlslm  Is  be- 
ginning to  smother  attempts  at  educational 
reforms. 

Both  at  Harvard  and  at  Columbia,  in- 
Suentlal  senior  faculty  members  have  re- 
cently denounced  disruptive  protests  The 
Columbia  manifesto  was  signed  by  more  than 
100  professors,  among  them  the  institution's 
most  distinguished  names  Warning  that  "at- 
tempts to  disrupt  or  prevent  the  holding  of 
cl.Lsses  are  a  matter  of  urgent  concern,""  they 
demanded  that  the  committee  on  discipline 
I  a  newly  established  body  composed  of  fac- 
ulty, students  and  administration  i  take  ef- 
fective action  to  protect  the  freedom  to  teach 
and   learn 

.\t  Brundels  University,  after  several  incl- 
denta  of  arson.  President  Moms  B  .Abram 
warned  that  unless  universities  "find  the 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  lawful 
against  the  lawless.""  they  will  become  garri- 
son communities  and  "cease  to  be  places 
of  freedom  and  learning  "'  He  added  that  any 
member  of  the  campus  found  to  have  been 
involved  in  acta  of  sabotage  will  be  expelled 
and   prosecuted    In   criminal   court. 

At  Cornell —where  three  siudentB  were  vio- 
lently assaulted  In  an  apparent  confronta- 
tion between  blacks  and  whites  and  the  uni- 
versity's president.  Dr  James  Perkins,  was 
pushed  off  the  podium  by  a  studenv— the 
undergraduate  newspaper  is  beginning  to  iisk 
for  effective  enforcement  of  safety  on 
campus. 

Harris  Wofford.  Jr  ,  the  liberal  president 
of  the  New  York  State  University  College 
at  Old  Westbury  and  former  Peace  Corps  aide 
to  President  Kennedy.  In  commenting  on  the 
Cornell  Incident,  said:  "When  necessary  we 
must  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
reason  by  university  action,  by  court  injunc- 
tion, and  even  by  criminal  prosecution  of 
those  who  turn  to  force  That  Is  unfortunate 
but  not  frlghfenlng  We  should  know- 

as  we  ho[>e  the  destructive  minority  will 
learn  -  that  the  old  law  of  an  eye-for-an-eye- 
for-aii-eye  leaves  everybody  blind  '" 
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At  Michigan  Slate  University,  more  than 
10,000  studenu  signed  petitions  condemnim; 
""Intimidation,  violence,  and  disruption  " 

A  growing  oppoelUon  by  liberals  and  mod- 
erates could  create  a  totally  new  balance  of 
power;  for  It  Is  that  liberal  and  moderate  sec- 
tor—undoubtedly the  majority  at  most  major 
institutions — that  alone  can  render  the  radi- 
cal left  influential  by  Joining  It  In  the  flgh* 
for  specific,  liberal  issues,  such  as  the  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war,  equality  Iit 
the  races,  and  so  on 

Ironically,  It  was  David  B.  Truman,  the 
former  vice  president  of  Columbia  University, 
who  expressed  his  fear — months  before  latt 
year's  student  uprising  there — that  the  radi- 
cal students'  tactics  would  eventually  pn 
students  against  studenu.  He  considered 
such  a  confrontation  a  much  more  serimis 
threat  to  the  future  of  higher  education  than 
the  skirmishes  between  students  and  ad- 
ministration 

That  this  danger  persists  at  Columbia  was 
underscored  last  week  by  an  extraordlnarv 
full-page  editorial  In  the  Delly  Spectator 
headlined  "The  University  Politicized"  (One 
editorial  board  member  registered  his  iii.-- 
sent  I 

The  editorial  took  what  appears  to  be  '!,p 
current  hard  line  of  student  radicalism  that 
Columbia  Is  a  hostile  fore*  exactly  because 
It  Is  a  liberal  Institution. 

"Liberalism,  which  once  appeared  to  SBti>r, 
this  nation  s  needs  and  desires.  Is  now  bank- 
rupt. "  the  editorial  said  It  concluded  th:i- 
since  "the  liberal  politics  of  the  unlver.-ir, 
have  cast  it  In  the  role  of  supporting  a  .--Kk 
society,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  tran-- 
formlng  the  politics  of  the  university  bv  re- 
sorting to  whatever  means  prove  neces.sarv 

If  this  represents  the  radical  view  u~ 
seems  to  be  the  case  on  many  troubled  cam- 
puses), then  It  appears  virtually  Inevitable 
that  the  battle  between  students  and  st-,;- 
dents  win  soon  enter  a  crlUcal  new  pha.'^e 
paralleled  by  a  similar  battle  between  the 
radical  faculty  (especially  the  younger,  non- 
tenured  ranks)  and  the  majority  of  liberals 
This  Introduces  an  entirely  new  factor  in 
the  universities'  internal  line-up.  It  h.id 
clearly  been  the  Intent  of  the  New  Left,  hv 
selecting  Issues  on  which  the  university  .m- 
minlstratlons  were  vulnerable — such  as  war- 
related  research  and  Inadequate  respon.se  -.i 
the  needs  of  the  racial  minorities — to  radical- 
ize the  liberals. 

But  It  now  appears  that  the  radicals  mis- 
calculated the  liberals'  commitment  to  non- 
violence, rational  dialogue  and  legality.  Whi.e 
to  radicals  these  elements  are  expendarilc 
luxuries,  they  are  Indispensable  to  the  lit,- 
eral  philosophy. 

When  It  appeared  that  violent  or  dlsruptl.c 
tactics  were  not  las  originally  claimeui 
merely  the  reluctant,  last-resort  response  to 
police  busts  but  part  of  the  movement's  idt- 
ology  Itself,  the  liberals  began  to  plan  their 
own  strategies  to  stop  the  radicals  In  other 
words,  the  radicals  may  Indeed  have  man- 
aged to  radicalize  the  liberal  campus  major- 
ity, but  as  a  force  against  rather  than  tor 
violent  revolution. 

NntoN  Text  Intellectual  Freedom  Is  ::. 
Danger 

This  week  the  -Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
presidents  of  the  Institutions  ot  hltiher  edu- 
cation In  the  nation  calling  attention  to  the 
provisions  enacted  by  law  by  the  90th  C(  n- 
gress  which  provide  for  the  withdrawal  f 
various  forms  of  federal  support  to  studentf 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  criminal  .^tatuti-t. 
in  connecti-n  with  campus  disorders. 

He  did  this  in  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sibility as  the  Cabinet  officer  chiefly  charged 
with  the  routine  enforcement  of  federal  lavko 
pertaining  to  education,  however,  the  state 
of  our  campuses  have  for  some  time  beeu 
anything  but  routine. 
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1  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  make 
.some  more  general  comments  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  some  assistance  in  moderating 
the  present  turmoil. 

RECDLATIONS      MODESATE 

First,  a  measure  of  perspective  is  In  order 
■Aith  regard  to  the  action  of  the  previous 
Congress.  The  new  regulations  are  moderate, 
and  they  are  Justified.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  practices  of  universities  and  colleges 
•hat  privileges  of  various  kinds  are  with- 
drawn from  students  Judged  to  have  violated 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  Instltu- 
,  tlon.  Congress  has  done  no  more  than  to 
•■withdraw  federal  assistance  from  those  stu- 
dents Judged,  not  by  university  regulations, 
but  by  courts  of  law,  to  have  violated  crim- 
inal statutes. 

Almoot  by  definition,  given  the  present 
tactics  of  disruption,  anyone  so  convicted 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  assault- 
ing the  process  of  free  inquiry  which  are 
The  very  life  of  learning.  Any  society  that 
will  not  protect  Itself  against  such  assault 
exhibits  precious  little  respect  for  intellect, 
compared  to  which  the  Issue  of  public  order 
is  very  near  to  de  minimis. 

For  there  is  a  second  Issue,  of  far  greater 
concern  to  me,  and.  as  I  believe,  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  American  people  generally,  and 
•he  faculties  and  students  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  especially.  That  la  the 
preservation  of  the  Integrity,  the  Independ- 
ence, and  the  creativity  of  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning, 

VIOLENCE     NORMAI, 

Freedom— Intellectual  freedom — Is  In  dan- 
jrer  In  America.  The  nature  and  content  of 
•hat  danger  Is  as  clear  as  any  one  thing 
could  be.  "Violence — physical  violence,  phys- 
ical intimidation — Is  seemingly  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  an  accepted,  or  at  all  events  a 
normal  and  not  to  be  avoided  element  in 
The  clash  of  opinion  within  university  con- 
Tinea. 

Increasingly  it  is  clear  that  this  violence 
;^  directed  to  a  clearly  perceived  and  alto- 
aether  too  conceivable  objective:  Not  only  to 
Politicize  the  student  bodlee  of  our  educa- 
Tional  Institutions,  but  to  politicize  the 
institutions  as  well.  Anyone  with  the  least 
■inderstandlng  of  the  history  of  freedom  "will 
know  that  this  has  Invariably  meant  not  only 
[xilltlcal  disaster  to  those  nations  that  have 
.submitted  to  such  forces  of  obfuscatlon  and 
repression,  but  cultural  calamity  as  well. 
!•  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  declare 

•  h.it  this  is  the  way  civilizations  begin  to  die. 

The  process  Is  altogether  too  familiar  to 
•i'.ose  who  would  survey  the  -wreckage  of  hls- 

•  ^ry  Assault  and  counter  assault,  one  ex- 
•reme  leading  to  the  opposite  extreme;  the 
■  'ires  of  reason  and  calm  discredited.  As 
Yeats  foresaw:  "TTiings  fall  apart;  the  center 
rmnot  hold  .  .  .'"  none  of  us  has  the  right 
".)  suppose  it  cannot  happen  here. 

The  first  thing  to  do  at  such  moments  Is 
To  reassert  first  principles.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot,  should  not — must  not— en- 
'.(•rce  such  principles  That  Is  fundamentally 
The  task  and  the  responsibility  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  But  any  may  state  what 
These  principles  are.  for  they  are  as  widely  un- 
derstood as  they  are  cherished. 

First,  that  universities  and  colleges  are 
places  of  excellence  In  which  men  are  Judged 
bv  achievement  and  merit  In  defined  areas. 
The  independence  and  competence  of  the 
f..culty.  the  commitment,  and  equally  the 
c  impetence  of  the  student  body,  are  matters 
not  to  be  compromised. 

The  singular  fact  of  American  society — the 
;act  which  very  likely  distinguishes  us  moat 
■T.arkedly  from  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
Is  "hat  In  the  untroubled  pursuit  of  an  appU- 
Mtion  of  this  principle  we  have  created  the 
largest,  most  democratic,  most  open  system  of 
higher  learning  in  history.  None  need  fear  the 
intlnued  application  of  those  principles;  but 
ill  must  dreal  their  erosion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  second  principle — and  I  would  argue, 
the  only  other — is  that  violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence  may  never  be  permitted  to  In- 
fluence the  actions  or  Judgements  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  Once  It  does  the  com- 
munity, almost  by  definition,  ceases  to  be  a 
university. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUMENT 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  from  time  Im- 
memorial expulsion  has  been  the  primary  In- 
strument of  university  discipline.  Those  who 
would  not  abide  the  rules  of  the  community 
of  learning  have  simply  been  required  to  leave 
It,  for  any  other  form  of  coercion  would  cause 
that  community  to  change  its  fundamental 
nature. 

The  difficulty  of  this  moment,  as  of  most 
times  when  fundamental  principles  are  chal- 
lenged. Is  that  many  of  those  posing  the 
challenges,  and  even  more  of  those  support- 
ing them,  are  responding  to  very  basic  prob- 
lems. To  reassert.  In  the  fact  of  student  pro- 
test, the  first  principles  of  academic  freedom, 
while  ignoring  the  Issues  that  are  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  those  students.  Is  less  than 
Inglorious:  It  is  slothful,  and  dishonest,  an 
affront  to  those  principles  and  in  the  end 
futile. 

MANT     WRONGS 

Students  today  point  to  many  "wrongs 
which  must  be  made  right: 

We  have  seen  a  depersonalization  of  the 
educational  experience.  Our  institutions 
must  reshape  themselves  lest  this  turns  to 
total  alienation. 

Student  unrest  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum 
but  reflects  a  deep  and  growing  social  un- 
rest affecting  much  of  our  world  today.  Self- 
righteous  Indignation  by  society  will  solve 
none  of  this.  We  must  resolve  the  Internal 
contradictions  of  our  communities. 

There  must  be  university  reform  including 
new  experimentation  In  curricula  sucli  as 
ethnic  studies,  student  involvement  In  the 
decision  making  process  and  a  new  emphasis 
In  faculty  teaching. 

I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  launch  new  Initia- 
tives toward  easing  tensions  in  our  educa- 
tional commxmlty. 

This  administration  will  always  be  recep- 
tive to  suggestions  for  constructive  reform. 
But  the  fbrces  of  separation  and  non-reason 
must  be  replaced  by  vigorous,  persuasive  and 
lawful  efforts  for  constructive  change. 

Secretary  Pinch"s  Letter 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Robert  H. 
Finch  sent  to  the  presidents  of  universities, 
colleges.  Junior  colleges  and  community 
colleges : 

"It  is  my  responsibility  as  the  official 
chiefly  charged  with  enforcement  of  federal 
laws  pertaining  to  education,  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  recently  enacted  federal 
laws  relating  to  violations  by  students  of 
criminal  statutes. 

"The  provisions  enacted  are  Included 
under  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  (p.l.  90-575)  and  Sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  1969 
(p.l.  90-557).  For  your  Information,  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  these  provisions  as  en- 
closures to  this  letter, 

"In  view  of  the  continued  public  debate 
over  student  unrest  and  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  dissent.  I  ask  that  you  bring  to 
the  attention  of  your  students  the  applicable 
provisions  of  these  laws  and  advise  them  of 
the  procedures  you  Intend  to  follow  In  com- 
plying with   them. 

"CONGRESS    HAS    SPOKEN 

"It  is  Important  for  all  concerned  to  under- 
stand that  Congress  has  sp>oken  on  this  Issue 
and  that  the  law  must  be  enforced.  I  hope 
at  the  same  time  that  you  will  take  the  op- 
portunity  to    review    university    policy    and 
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regulations  with  regard  to  student  participa- 
tion In  campus  affairs  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  In  maintaining  order  on  the  campus  the 
right  of  legitimate  and  responsible  dissent 
Is  fully  protected. 

""I  vvould  suggest  that  these  provisions  be 
fully  discussed  by  all  parties  at  your  Insti- 
tution— trustees.  administrators,  faculty 
members,  students,  and  where  possible, 
parents. 

"I  hope  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
these  provisions  would  enable  you  to  better 
determine  the  ways  and  means  by  which  your 
institution  win  deal  with  this  legislation. 

'I  am  well  aware  that  the  implementation 
of  the  enforcement  procedures  established  by 
Congress  will  require  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  and  that  we  are  involved  in  areas 
fraught  with  tension  and  emotion. 

'"Under  the  legislation,  the  burden  of  ad- 
ministration falls  upon  the  institutions.  We 
in  HEW  will  do  our  best  to  work  with  you 
in  this  difficult  area."" 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  BRING  A 
BONANZA  TO  CANTON  AREA 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question- 
able operations  of  a  few  of  the  very-  large 
tax-free  foundations  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  comment  in  Con- 
gress, press,  and  radio  of  late.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Canton.  Ohio,  Repositorj- 
for  an  excellent  article  that  helps  to  set 
the  record  straight  by  reporting  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  founda- 
tions in  our  locality. 

This  article  may  serve  as  a  caution 
signal  to  those  who  wish  to  take  restric- 
tive action  against  all  foundations  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  a  few. 

The  Timken  Foundation,  the  Hoover 
Foundation,  and  the  Stark  County 
Foundation  have  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  well-being  of  Stark  County. 
Ohio,  as  the  Repositorj'  article  points 
out.  I  am  certain  this  ston--  can  be  re- 
peated in  other  localities  where  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  used  the  founda- 
tion system  to  improve  their  communi- 
ties. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Foundations  Bring  a  Bonanza  To 

Canton   Area 
(Note. — Congress  is  taking  a  look  at  the 
activities  of   the   nation's   20,000   charitable 
foundations.   It   has   found    what   look   like 
some  ""bad  apples"  In  the  barrel.  Not  so  In 
the  Canton  community,  reporter  William  V. 
Merrlman  finds  in  this  study  of  the  founda- 
tions  which    have    contributed    millions    to 
Canton  area  community  projects.) 
(By  William   V.   Merrlman) 
A  west  window  In  The  Timken  Founda- 
tion's offices,  eight  floors  up  In  the  Cieve- 
Tusc  Building,   frames   the  setting: 

In  the  foreground,  an  American  flag  whip- 
ping In  the  wind  over  Timken  Vocational 
High  School  in  downtown  Canton. 

Behind  It,  a  mile  or  so  to  the  northwest, 
the  sun  reflecting  from  a  10-story  wing 
under  construction  at  Timken  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. 

It's  an  appropriate  view,  looking  through 
that  window.  Timken  Foundation  money  put 
some  of  It  there— the  $2.2  mllUon  high 
school,  a  Job-training  showplace  since  1939, 
and  the  13-year-old  hospital,  buUt  on  Tim- 
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ken  Estate  :and  and  much  of  U  with  founda- 
tion funds 

Then  there*  Central  Plaza,  for  which  the 
foundation  gave  143^.000  Malone  Coliege.  to 
which  Tlmken  has  i?lven  11  minion  The  110 
million  Cultural  Center  .'or  the  Art*  now 
rising  on  the  old  Barter  Estate  between  9th 
and  Uth  st«   >rw 

The  contrlbutlona — •34  million  since  the 
late  H  H  Tlmlten  Sr  and  his  sisters  Amelia 
C  Bridges  and  Cora  TlmKen  Burnett  estab- 
lished the  foundation  in  1934-  .iljio  Include 
Aultman  Hoepltal  i  #3  7  million  i.  Canttm 
Art  Inatltute  (1323, OOOi.  Canton  Public  U- 
brary  AaaocUtlon  (13710001  Canton  Jewish 
Community  Center  >  $100,000 1.  Canton  Parle 
Department  (|ll0,000i 

Establishment  of  Canton  Housing  Commis- 
sion (HOOOOOi.  Riverside  Piirk  In  northeast 
Canton  nguooOi.  Jackson  Park  swimming 
pool  1 1127  000 1  Mount  Cnlon  College  <  tH46  - 
000 1  National  Professional  Potitball  Hall  of 
Fame  JSO.OOOi,  Stark  Wilderness  Center 
.|67  5<X)i  Joint  Wilsh-Mal  :.ne  College  Cam- 
paign   I  »250  OOOt 

Is  this  the  type  of  charitable  trust  under 
attack  on  Capitol  Hill  for  abusing  lu  ta.x- 
free    status' 

Richard  C  Baker  treasurer  of  Tlmken 
Foundation     doesn't   believe   so. 

Nor.  do  officials  of  3tark  County's  two  other 
fliajot  foundation* — the  Hrover  Foundation 
and  Stark  County  Pound.ttlon 

They  concede  a  few  of  the  naUon's  20  000 
foundations  might  be  rotten  applee" — those 
which  contribute  to  a  study  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  decorative  types  of 
medieval  t<.>mbstones  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina" or  educational  purposes  like  paying 
coliege  tuition  of  the  founders  children  ur 
to  gay  living  and  partving  of  twin  slaters  " 
the  founder  befriended 

There's  no  question  a  foundation  In  com- 
peatlon  with  other  private  business  or  one 
set  up  as  .1  tax  dodge  should  be  taxed,"  says 
W  D  Hunter  executive  secretary  of  Stark 
County  Foundation. 

Mr  Baker  agrees,  but  warns  "Let's  not  use 
a  shotgun  to  shoot  down  a  few  bad  founda- 
tions." 

He  sees  this  approach  developing  In  Wash- 
ington, with  proposals  to  tax  foundations' 
Income  a  straight  20  per  cent,  require  them 
to  disburse  all  income  annually.  Ulscloee  all 
activities  and  own  no  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  a  corporation 

Would  Stark  County's  nxajor  foundations 
be  affected  by  these  rules  among  tax  re- 
forms being  considered  by  the  US  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Very  much.  If  some  of  the  limitations  are 
adopted,  say  local  foundation  offlclals 

Dlscliasing  activities  would  cause  no  prob- 
lems for  their  foundauons,  they  agree  This 
U  done  right  now 

But  they  object  to  a  tax  on  foundation 
Income  and  a  requirement  that  all  Income  be 
given  away  each  year 

A  tax  merely  would  dilute  the  ability  of 
the  foundations  to  continue  helping  the 
Stark  County  community,  thav  are  convinced 
Expenditure  of  all  Income  Vach  year  thev 
predict,  would  lead  to  dunatlVg  money  Just 
for  the  sake  of  donating  mo&y  It  would 
prevent  them  from  holding  funalf -for  major 
projects — like  the  cultural  center 

Poundaaons  are  like  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations under  the  federal  income  tax  laws 
If  they  donate  to  charitable  or  nonproat 
enterprises  for  community  benefit,  their  do- 
nations are  tax-deductible. 

Since  foundauons  presumably  contribute 
all  their  Income  for  such  purpuoee.  they  pay 
no  income  taxes 

What  13  causing  Congress  to  take  a  new 
look  .-it  fMund.itions  ;tre  such  activities  <i8 
pro.  iding  \  baked  p<jtato  ut  every  meal  for 
Bryn  Mawr  College  girls,  or  nn  annual 
"Christmas  meal"  of  a  bushel  of  oats  for 
hungry  Kansas  City  horses,  or  supporting  a 
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.Negro    vi.ier   registration    drive   In   Cleveland 
that   helped   elect  Carl   Stokes  as  mayor 

Some  Wiishlngton  eyebrows  went  up  wlie:i 
the  Fiird  Foundation  nne  of  the  nation's 
most  respected  gUtnt«  In  the  field  l.ssued 
» 131  000  worth  of  study-tr.ivel  grants  to  eight 
former  uldes  of  the  late  Sen  Robert  F 
Kennedy 

The  big  ones  In  the  Canton  community, 
however,  have  been  donating  all  their  money 
to  project*  whose  purposes  seem  to  fall  well 
within  the  guidelines  .set  up  by  Congress  In 
the  first  place — guidelines  aimed  at  encour- 
aging generosity  for  the  good  of  a  commu- 
nity 

We  know  .i  few  foundations  ire  involved 
in  questionable  activities  but  ours  and  most 
others  are  following  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
are  contributing  to  worthwhile,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. "  said  J  .S  Hoover,  secretary  and 
lissmtanl  chairman  <if  The  Ho<iver  Co 

Tlmken  Foundation  with  assets  of  $39  mil- 
lion. Is  Stark  County's  largest 

Ho<iver  Pound.itlim  ostabltshed  in  1945. 
hiis  as-sets  of  $13  7  million 

Stark  County  Foundation  set  up  In  1963 
with  half  of  the  Initial  $4  5  million  provided 
from  a  trust  cre.ited  by  Edward  A  Langen- 
bach.  late  Canton  industrialist,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  Tlmken  Foundation,  has  as- 
sets of  »5  million 

Other  charitable  trusts  topping  »1  million 
here  are  Tlmken  International  Foundation 
I  «4  2  million  )  and  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co 
Charitable  Trust  >  84  million) 

In   all.   38   Surk  County  charitable   trtists 
are   listed   by   the  most    recent   US    Internal 
Revenue  Service  record.s 
Their  .wsets    »69  million 
.\verage  annual  Income,  as  reported  to  IRS 
since  1964    «6  8  million 

Tix  paid  on  the  income    Zero 
Donations  made  by  the  foundation*  In  lat- 
est  .innual   refjorts     $2   million. 

Among  Hoover  Foundation  donations  in 
the  past  two  years  were  *262.000  to  educa- 
tional activities  and  Institutions.  $220,000  to 
.\ultman  and  Tlmken  Mercy  hospitals. 
$419000  for  'he  new  North  Canton  Commu- 
nity Building  YMCA  $75,000  to  North  Canton 
Library.  *340,00O  for  l.^nd  for  a  North  Canton 
Cltv  Hall  $100,000  to  the  United  Fvind. 
$10  000  for  a  lake  at  Stark  Wilderness  Center 
and  $12,000  for  conservation  programs 

StJirk  County  Foundation  gifts  have  in- 
■luded  $250,000  to  the  .Aultman-Tlmken 
Mercy  hospitals'  building  fund.  $50  000  to 
Malone  College.  $30,000  to  Stark  Wilderness 
Center.  $25,000  to  Walsh  College  $24,000  to 
Stark  County  Depnrtment  of  Education  for 
a  hearing  van.  $10,000  each  to  the  Masslllon 
City  Hospital  building  fund  and  Masslllon 
Museum.  $6,000  to  Masslllon  Boys  Club. 
$l7iD00  to  Canton  Park  Commission.  $17,400 
to  Planned  Parenthood  of  Stark  County  and 
$6,000  to  Stark  County  Historical  Society 

It    is    contributing    $200,000    to    the    Joint 
Walsh-Malune  fund  drive 
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BYELORUSSI.'^N   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

'F    L  .>N.Nri  TK  '.-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tursdav.  yfarch  25.  1969 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Byelnru.s.sian  ormin  will 
mark  on  .March  25  the  .tI.sI  anniversary 
of  Uie  proclamatiun  of  independence  of 
that  Republic,  swallowed  up  all  too  .soon 
by  tlu-  Bolshevik-Ru,vsian  Government 
A  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  wa.s  created 
m  it,s  .stead,  to  camouflane  the  efforts 
which  the  people  had  made  to  seek  free- 
dom and  independence 


The  history  of  these  peoples  in  an  area 
today  occupied  by  about  eight  million 
people  in  some  81,000  square  miles  i.s 
proof  of  the  steadfast  desire  for  liberty 
which  burn.s  brightly  despit-e  the  rit'id 
controls  both  of  czarist  Russia  and  now 
the  Communists 

Tile  marking  of  the  anniversar>-  of 
short-lived  democratic  statehood  .serve- 
to  recall  the  growth  of  that  countr>-  in 
the  days  prior  to  World  War  I,  buildin=r 
and  generating  Byeloru-ssian  interest  in 
their  national  culture,  setting  the  char 
aim  which  .Americans  must  support,  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
and  for  the  people,  free  from  the  tyranny  ' 
imposed  upon  them 


VICAS      REPORT   TO   THE   NATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vo- 
cational Industrial  Clubs  of  .■\merica  .iie 
a  fine  example  of  hov^-  the  enercies  of 
youth  can  be  channeled  for  the  bettei- 
ment  of  our  .society,  Con.sequently  ;t 
gives  me  I'reat  pleasure  to  in.sert  mro 
the  Record  VIC.'^'s  "Report  to  the  N;i- 
tion"  which  was  prepared  by  Mr  Ron.ild 
Wright.  VICA  Region  II  vice  president 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  tln.s 
report  to  learn  of  the  Lzreat  work  beiiii; 
performed  by  many  of  our  youths  Tlie 
report  follows: 

Report  to  the  N.^tion 
iBy  Ronald  Wright) 
VICA — the  Vocational  Industrial  Club*  ui 
America — Is  about  to  begin  Its  fifth  year  ,is 
the  National  organization  for  youth  in  in- 
dustrial education  Our  founding  date  ;.'• 
less  than  three  months  away — it  w.\.s  in  M;iv 
1965  that  VICA  was  founded  by  youth  e,iBer 
to  work  together  and  build  an  organlzatiai 
of  opportunitv 

Today,  we  can  look  back  over  four  exciting 
years — years  of  work  and  planning  and.  yes. 
fun  We  can  look  back  at  the  successful 
National  Conferences  .md  p.'-st  Officers  Con- 
ferences where  so  much  dreaming  and  plan- 
ning look  place.  We  can  look  back  and  re- 
member the  high  hopes  of  those  youth  who 
flrst  proudly  began  VIC.^  and  we  can  .=ay 
without  hesitation.  I  think,  that  they  can 
still  be  proud — as  VICA  moves  ahead, 

VIC.\  is  about  to  begin  Its  lllth  year  .is  the 
National  Organization  for  youth  in  industrial 
education  We  can  look  around  us  today  ,.nd 
be  glad  for  the  warm  friends  who  are  l.crf 
sharing  today  with  us  Yuu  represent  edu- 
cation ,  ,  ,  business  and  industry  ..i- 
bor  ,  government  The  past  three  years 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  you  s 
friends,  .h,s  suppKjrters  and  ,  sometimes 
as  helpful  critics. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  tis — the  state 
and  national  officers  of  VICA — to  Invite  our 
friends  here  In  order  that  we  can  keep  vmi 
Informed  and  vip-to-date  on  what  we  .ire 
doing  Because  we  know  that  you  ,share  r'.ir 
Interest  In  the  advancement  of  Industrial 
vouth  and  that  you  do  care  about  the  future 
of  VICA 

T.ie  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  Our 
membershlp  has  grown  to  over  75,000  Four 
new  state  a-s.soclatlons — Delaware,  Florlia 
Vermont  and  Utah  —were  pre.sented  with 
their  charter  at  our  last  national  meetir.c 
Two  other  states — Alabama  and  Kcntuck'. 
have   Joined   and   will   be   officially   chariered 
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this  June,  This  brings  us  to  a  total  of  37 
state  associations.  We're  happy  to  report  that 
students  from  Massachusetts  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  direct  affilia- 
tion with  National  VICA, 

Perhaps  most  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
over  1 .000  of  our  members  this  year  are  pwst- 
secondary  students  In  area  vocational 
schools.  Junior  and  community  colleges. 
Their  admission  to  what  was  originally  an 
all-high  school  organization  was  approved 
earlier  this  year  and  the  post-secondary  divi- 
sion win  be  officially  chartered  In  June  at 
the  Fifth  National  Leadership  Conference. 
We  expect  It  to  really  take  off  after  that! 

VICA  has  gathered  support  from  many  new 
organizations,  through  our  Foundation  this 
year.  New  to  the  growing  ranks  of  contribu- 
tors were  Brodhead-Garrett  Company: 
Clairol.  Incorporated:  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
National  Restaurant  Association.  Others  of 
our  earlier  supporters  are  here  and  we  extend 
warm  thanks  to  all  of  you. 

.\  great  deal  of  planning  and  dreaming  and 
work  has  gone  Into  our  conception  of  a  Na- 
tional Leadership  Center  for  Industrial  Youth 
Development,  which  VICA  hopes  to  con- 
struct in  the  future  In  the  'Washington  area. 
It  is  our  hope  to  better  serve  industrial 
youth  with  facilities  for  leadership  sessions, 
an',  to  provide  an  educational  center  for  re- 
se.irch  and  development  of  leadership  train- 
ing' materials,  publications  and  techniques, 
.ino  to  provide  housing  for  the  National  staff 
anil  services.  The  National  Advisory  Council 
ov.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  has  en- 
r:  red  the  Center  proposal  and  will  offer  sup- 
j.or-  in  its  development. 

We  have  made  what  we  know  to  be  a  firm 
;r:i'nd  this  year  In  the  National  Association 
{  Manufacturers  The  NAM  has  wholeheart- 
ed Iv  endorsed  VICA.  NAM  Education  Com- 
m!;tee  Chairman  Roland  Blxler  has  stated 
that  the  committee  would  cooperate  with 
VU'.\  In  attaining  Its  goals  and  "every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  by  the  business  com- 
.T.imlty  to  .support  education  for  those  who 
wr-h  to  pursue  Industrial  education." 

.Another  project  very  close  to  our  hearts 
Is  The  desire  to  share  the  opportunity  of 
VICA  with  the  youth  of  the  inner-clty  areas 
wh  1  need  vocational  direction  and  motlva- 
•:oii  ju.si  as  we  do    Initial  thought  and 

plii.nlng  began  during  this  past  year  on  es- 
•Ablishlng  a  demonstration  project  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  our  nation's  large  metro- 
politan areas.  The  possibilities  of  VICA  are 
boi;ndleKs  In  this  area  and  we  hope  that 
•I'.'K-e  Interested  and  Involved  will  share  the 
.hance  to  make  the  possibilities  realities. 

Yes  ,  ,  'VIC.\  Is  about  to  begin  Its  fifth 
vc  r  ,i.i;  the  National  organization  for  youth 
)n  ip.dustrlal  education  It  Is  good  to  look 
b.u  K  ,ind  to  share  pleasurable  memories  of 
•Al:,i;  has  gone  before  but.  even  more.  VICA 
;:ke<  to  look  ahead.  With  hard  work  and 
clp(:;<-at:on.  it  will  be  a  good  future.  Will 
you  .^hare  the  future  with  us? 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT'S  TOP 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER 
RETIRES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr,  CONTE,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  most 
dedicated  public  servant.  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector Henry  B.  Montague  is  retiring 
as  the  Post  Offlce  Department's  top  law 
enforcement  officer.  During  his  years 
With  the  Department,  Mr.  Montague  dili- 
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gently  tackled  the  problems  of  postal  law 
violations.  We  all  know  how  the  number 
of  crimes  committed  has  risen  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  decade.  Postal  crimes 
are  no  exception.  The  task  of  the  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  has  indeed  been  formi- 
dable. Mr.  Montague  has  performed  it 
exceedingly  well. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Mr.  Montague  at  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  in  my  contin- 
uous contacts  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. He  has  always  been  most 
helpful  and  cooperative. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  March  11,  1969.  It  is  a  fittin.e 
comment  to  a  fine  individual  and  a 
dedicated  servant. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington   iDC  »   Evening  Star, 
Mar,   11.  19691 

Top  Battler  of  Postal  Crime  Retiring, 
Leaves  Skilled  Corps 

Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B  Montague, 
who  has  fought  record  postal  crime  with  rec- 
ord arrests  and  convictions  of  postal  law  vio- 
lators. Is  retiring  as  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's top  law  enforcement  officer. 

Although  his  retirement  actually  became 
effective  February  28,  he  is  staying  on  the 
Job  to  assist  in  the  transition  of  the  law  en- 
forcement responsibility  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration . 

The  57-year-old  chief  took  office  at  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  During 
his  years  in  the  top  top  spot,  he  has  seen  post 
office  burglaries  and  holdups  reach  an  all- 
time  high,  mall  fraud  drain  a  conservatively 
estimated  $500  million  a  year  from  the  pub- 
lic, organized  crime  got  deeply  involved  In 
credit  card  frauds  and  merchandise  swindles, 
and  apartment  letter  boxes  being  rifled  by 
the  tens  of  thovisands — usually  to  get  at 
checks  arriving  on  a  predictable  schedule 

To  cope  with  a  postal  crime  rise  which 
clearly  reflects  the  splrallng  nationwide  crime 
rate,  Montague  developed  a  corps  of  special- 
ists and  adapted  automatic  data  processing 
to  show  him  where  his  sp>eclalists  were  need- 
ed most, 

QUICK  tab  on  open  CASES 

In  mall  fraud,  for  example,  his  data  proc- 
essing equipment  gave  him  a  print-out  at 
month's  end  showing  how  many  cases  were 
open  In  each  area  of  mall  fraud — how  many 
new  medical  frauds,  chain  referral  schemes, 
land  frauds,  debt  consolidation,  home  Im- 
provement rackets,  and  other  schemes  affect- 
ing young  married  couples  and  fixed-income 
older  people.  As  each  new  scheme  surfaced. 
Montague  deployed  the  specialists  to  meet  It 

He  increased  the  number  of  men  assigned 
to  mall  fraud  because  he  was  particularly 
a'ware  of  the  social  effects  of  gimmick  selling 
and  ple-ln-the-sky  schemes  on  ghetto  resi- 
dents. He  represented  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  the  President's  Consumer  Com- 
mission. 

To  deal  with  steadily  climbing  armed 
robberies  of  post  offices  and  postal  trucks. 
Montague  provided  better  firearms,  more 
radio  equipment  and  the  first  radio  cars  In 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  Currently,  post 
office  holdups  are  running  at  the  highest 
rate  in  U.S.  history. 

Postal  Inspectors  now^  have  base  radio  sta- 
tions in  most  big  cities,  which  direct  the 
radio  cars  not  only  in  postal  robberies  and 
burglaries  but  also  in  dealing  ■with  one  of 
the  commonest  of  postal  crimes — letter  box 
thefts  in  big  cities. 

FAST     ACTION     REQmRED 

To  get  the  thieves.  Inspectors  have  to  move 
fast  and  they're  on  the  street  ready  to  move 
In  response  to  radio  calls.  Postal  inspectors' 
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investigations  of  mall  box  thefts  resulted 
in  6.104  arrests  last  year. 

Montague  has  emphasized  more  training 
all  along  the  lines — more  firearms  training, 
more  training  in  specialized  areas,  even  uni- 
versity-administered correspondence  courses. 

The  training  paid  off  with  the  arrest  of 
14,339  Individuals  on  postal  violations  last 
year,  an  all-time  high.  The  11.474  convictions 
last  year  also  were  a  record 

A  veteran  of  32  years  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  more  than  26  of  them  as  a 
postal  Inspector.  Montague  last  December 
was  awarded  the  highest  career  honor  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  give — the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  .■\ward. 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M,  Blount  yes- 
terday hailed  Montague  as  representing  the 
"finest  product  of  the  postal  career  service 
tradition  of  advancement  of  dedicated 
careerists  through  the  ranks  " 


FRANK  M,  CRUGER,  OF  INDIANAP- 
OLIS, WRITES  "POINTERS  ON  PRE- 
PARING AN  EMPLOYEE  HAND- 
BOOK" FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
smartest  moves  ever  made  by  Federal 
Government  agencies  and  department.^ 
was  to  tap  the  vast  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  experience  found  amons 
private  bu.'^messmen.  This  is  especially 
so  when  the  department  or  agency  is 
charged  with  helping  others  set  up.  op- 
erate, and  maintain  their  own  businesses, 

Mr,  Frank  M,  Cruger.  of  Indianapolis. 
is  chairman  of  the  National  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. National  Industrial  Distributor.'- 
Association,  of  Philadelphia,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Manufarturers  Sup- 
ply Co.  He  was  asked  by  the  Small  Bu.^i- 
ness  Admini.'^t ration  to  u.se  his  own  skill.'^ 
and  talents  to  write,  lor  SBA  u.se  and 
distribution,  a  document  in  their  man- 
agement aids  .-eries  for  ."-mall  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Cruger  s  product,  entitled  "Point- 
ers on  Preparing  an  EmiJloyee  Hand- 
book." has  now  been  publislied  by  SBA 
as  Management  Aid  No.  197.  To  date, 
more  than  50.000  copier-  have  been  re- 
quested, which  certainly  proves  its  worth 
and  value  to  the  .'^mall  business  com- 
munity. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  in.sert  the  text  of  the 
handbook  in  tribute  to  Mr,  Cruger  and 
all  his  fellow  businessmen  who  so  gen- 
erously give  of  their  time  and  talents,  .-^o 
they  may  be  shared  with  others  who  are 
just  beginning.  Tliis  is  in  the  finest  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  .'-nmethins  the  value 
of  which  cannot  he  calculated,  _ 

The  above-mentioned  lollows: 
Pointers  on  Preparing  an  Employee 
Handbook 
(By  Frank  M    Cruger) 

SUMMARY 

Time  was  when  employee  handbooks  ■were 
considered  a  frill  which  only  l.^rge  companies 
could  afford  But  no  longer  Owner-managers 
of  many  small  businesses  now  use  handbooks 
to  give  employees  information  on  policies. 
wages,  and  employee  benefits. 
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HAJTOBOOK 

handbook    can    cover   many 


ThlM  Aid  (>olnu  out  that  a  succeasful 
handbook  should  include  what  employees 
need  to  know  as  well  as  what  the  owner- 
manager  wants  them  to  know^ Suggestions 
are  given  on  subjects  to  Incite,  on  presen- 
tation, and  on  format 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  face-to-face 
conversation  with  employees,  both  old  and 
new  But  the  owner- nvanager  often  finds  that 
he  does  less  and  less  of  it  as  a  grrowlng  busi- 
ness increases  the  demands  on  his  time 

Although  an  employee  handbook  will  not 
replace  personal  contacts,  it  can  help  an 
owner-manager  In  getting  vital  Information 
to  employees.  You  should  think  about  Issu- 
ing one  If  you  want  your  employees,  old  and 
new.  to  understand 

What  you  expect  of  them  and  what  they 
can  expect  of  you 

What  your  policies  on  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, and  benefits  are 

How  much  time  thought,  and  money  go 
Into  making  their  Jobs  secure 

What  your  company's  service  to  custom- 
ers is 

What  plaoe  your  company  has  In  the  com- 
munity and  the  Industry 

What  makes  a  Job  in  your  company  good 
and  permanent  employment 

CONTXXTS    or    A 

Ah  employee 
sub)€<rt8  See  the  sample  table  of  contents  of 
this  Aid  A  new  employee's  Interest  Is  apt  u.> 
center  around  three  sections  of  the  hand- 
tx3ok— sections  number  5,  8.  and  7  He  wants 
to  know  what  information  he  needs  to  get 
along  on  the  Job.  what  his  benefits  are.  and 
what,  if  any.  services  the  company  offers  him. 

EMPLOYEE     HANDBOOK        <!AMPLE     TABLE     or 

CONTENTS 

1— Welcome  Meseaxe 
2— History  of  the  Company 
3— This  Is  Our  Business 
♦—You  and  Your  Future 
5— What  You  Will  Need  To  ECnow 
Working  Hours 
Reporting  To  Work 
■TLme  Clock- 
Rest  Periods 
Absence  Prom  Wark 
Reporting  Absences 
Employment  Record 
Pay  Period 
Shift  Premiums 

Safety   and   Accidents    Prevention 
Use  of  Telephones 
How  To  Air  Complaints 
<y    These    ,Are    Your    Benefits 
Vacations 
Holidays 
Group  Insurance 

Huepitallzation  Sc  Surgical  Benefits 
Pree  Parking 
Training  Program 
Christmas  Bonus 
Savings  Plan 
Profit-Sharing  Plan 
Suggestion  Awards 
Jury  Duty 
Military  Leave 
US   Old  Age  Benefits 
Unemployment  Compensation 
Service  Awards 
■7— These  Special  Services  .Are  For  You 
Credit  Union 
Education  P!an.s 
Medical  Dispensary 
Employee  Purchase.5 
Company  Cafeteria 
Monthly  Magazine 
Annual  Outing 
Bowling  League 
Baseball  Team 
8     Index  or  Table  of  Contents 

Spelling  out  this  Information  in  a  hand- 
book gives  the  new  employee  a  reference 
source  Even  If  your  Initial  Interview  with 
him  is  long,  few  individuals  can  absorb  many 
cleuils  about  seversil  subjects  at  one  sitting 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moreover,  when  an  owner-manager  talks  at 
great  length  .some  new  employees  may  write 
him  ofT  as    an  old  windbag  " 

What  Emplotcxs  Need  To  K.vow  To  fit  In 
with  old  employees,  a  new  man  needs 
to  know  the  working  hours,  lunch  and 
other  breaks  time  clock  regulations,  and  re- 
ptirtlng  i)<  absence 

He  ,«ls<>  needs  to  know  about  his  wages  and 
payday  In  discussing  w.tges  and  other  fig- 
ures that  may  change  from  time  to  time.  It 
Is  a  gixxl  Idea  to  keep  figures  to  a  m^lnlmum. 
If  your  handbook  makes  a  general  state- 
ment for  example,  about  wages,  you  can 
l.ssue  a  mimeographed  sheet  on  the  detailed 
figures  In  this  way.  you  can  keep  your  hand- 
book from  becoming  out-of-date  when  you 
grant  the  next  wage  Increase 

Your  employee  handbook  also  should  tell 
the  new  employee  whom  to  see  when  he  has 
questions  or  problems  connected  with  his 
work. 

BENErrrs  and  Sctvices  The  newcomer  Is 
Interested  In  the  benefits  and  services  your 
company  filTers  This  discussion  In  your 
handbook  should  be  factual  so  that  em- 
ployees can  refer  to  it  when  they  have  ques- 
tions 

Even  though  many  people  don't  care  what 
a  thing  costs  someone  else.  It  does  not  hurt 
to  remind  employees  of  the  cost  of  their 
benefit*  such  as  vacations  and  health  and 
life  Insurance  Making  them  .iware  that  ben- 
efits and  services  .ire  part  of  your  overhead 
may  help  them  to  realize  the  need  for  their 
cotiperatlon  In  your  cost  reduction  cam- 
paigns 

One  compar.v  ends  Its  section  on  special 
services  by  .saying  These  facts  mean  that 
we  i.-an  .\fford  to  maintain  these  plans  only 
as  long  as  the  company  operates  successfully. 
That  depends  on  the  c<x)peratlon  and  efforts 
of  every  one  here  We  hope  you  make  pos- 
sible this  extra  security  for  you  and  your 
family  That's  the  way  things  work  at  i  name 
of  company)  The  better  the  Job  each  of  us 
does,  the  brighter  the  future  will  be  " 

Examples  of  services  which  you  will  want 
to  mention  are  the  opportunity  to  buy  com- 
pany products  at  a  discount,  the  first-aid 
station,  the  low-cost  cafeteria  lunch,  and 
sports  activities. 

SKETCHING      THE  BIG  PICTTRE  ' 

-A  welcome  message  and  sectloas  on  the 
history  of  the  company,  and  "our  business." 
and  the  employees  future  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  owner-manager  to  sketch 
"the  big  picture"  for  new  employees  Sincer- 
ity and  Simplicity  are  the  keys  to  presenting 
these  sections  The  temptation  to  editorialize 
or  preach  a  sermon  "  should  be  avoided  be- 
cause some  employees  are  apt  to  regard  "the 
big  picture"  as  propaganda 

WzLOitt  Message  The  welcome  message 
should  convey  a  feeling  of  friendly  Interest 
to  the  new  employee  There  are  as  many  ways 
of  expressing  a  welcome  as  there  are  presi- 
dents of  small  companies  Here  are  two  ex- 
amples 

"I  am  pleased  that  you  have  decided  to  Join 
us  at — (company  name)  I  hope  our  associa- 
tion will  be  a  long  and  beneficial  one  Our 
company  has  a  history  of  more  than  20  years 
of  service  to  our  customers  It  has  grown  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  each  employee  Our 
future  looks  bright  But  It  will  present  chal- 
lenges I  am  counting  on  your  help  In  meet- 
ing those  challenges 

'  We  know  that  in  return  for  your  support 
the  company  Is  obligated  to  make  your  em- 
ployment as  .satisfying  as  possible  Our  wage 
policies  and  benefit  programs  are  designed 
to  make  the  company  a  good  place  to  work 
We  also  emphasize  intelligent  human  rela- 
tions in  our  day-to-day  contacts 

You  will  find  out  that  our  company  tries 
t.j  be  a  good  citizen  in  this  community  I  hope 
that  you  will,  if  you  are  not  already  doing  so, 
participate  in  worthwhile  civic  projects 
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"Please  call  on  any  of  us  to  help  you  become 
established  In  your  new  Job  And  again,  thank 
you  for  Joining  us" 

The  second  example  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  employee's  Job  as  follows 

"This  company  Is  in  the  service  business 
Efficient  service  depends  on  each  employee 
doing  his  or  her  Job  correctly  and  promptlv 
Each  Job  In  this  company  Is  Important  I;  it 
wasn't.   It  would   be  eliminated  quickly 

"I  urge  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  Job  to  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  our  company  Whether  customers  con- 
tinue to  give  us  their  business  depends  on  :he 
manner  In  which  you  and  your  fellow  em- 
ployees do  your  work." 

It  Is  a  good  Idea  to  Include  the  owner- 
manager's  picture  In  the  welcoming  messatje. 
The  message  should  end  with  a  facsimile  .  :g. 
nature  rather  than  his  printed   name 

HisTORT  Whether  you  include  a  section  )n 
the  history  of  your  company  depends  on  its 
age  and  the  significance  of  past  events  When 
past  events  are  Impressive,  Information  about 
them  can  help  to  Instill  pride  In  the  company 
and  Its  Importance  to  the  community,  cus- 
tomers.  and  employees. 

Emphasize  the  growth  of  the  company 
through  past  service  to  customers  and  the 
role  employees  played  in  that  progress  Tie 
the  past  to  the  present  by  pointing  out  that 
satisfied  customers  are  the  company's  .  nly 
assurance  of  continued  sales  and  Jobs 

This  section  should  be  brief.  It  should  not 
be  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  founders;  .md 
their  successors.  It  can  follow  the  "Welcome  ' 
section  or  It  can  be  the  last  page  of  the  biKjk. 
There,  it  re-emphaslzes  the  sense  of  partici- 
pation for  the  new  employee. 

This  Is  "Ochr  Business".  Some  owner-:n.:n- 
e^^ers  assume  that  employees  are  familiar 
with  the  company's  products.  ser\'lces.  .aid 
.sales.  Often  the  fact  is  that  employees  ,ire 
Ignorant  of.  or  misinformed  about,  such  oer- 
tlnent  f.acts  This  section  provides  the  ip- 
portunlty  to  correct  this  condition.  It  should 
be  brief  and  give  employees  the  facts  thev 
need  to  feel  that  It  Is  "our"  business  rather 
"your  "  business  If  the  owner-manager  rioes 
not  convince  employees  that  they  pi.iv  an 
Important  role  In  the  company's  success    Ahj 

wiin 

You  AND  Yom  Putuhe.  In  this  section,  the 
owner-manager  talks  to  the  employee's  pock- 
etbook   His  future  pocketbook,  you  might  say 

The  discussion  should  cover  policies  md 
procedures  on  wage  reviews  and  promotion. 
It  should  spell  out  who  Is  responsible  for 
making  performance  and  wage  revlew.s  .md 
when  they  are  scheduled 

If  you  have  a  profit  sharing  plan  for  em- 
ployees, explain  It  In  thU  section.  Empha- 
size the  features  that  make  It  worthwhile 
to  remain  with  your  company. 

Also  If  you  have  a  payroll  savings  plan 
for  buying  US  Savings  Bonds  and  or  a  stock 
participation  plan,  tell  employees  .ibou: 
them  Urge  them  to  use  the  plan  to  help  make 
their  future  secure. 

Information  about  service  awards  might 
also  be  included. 

A  rrw  WORDS  ABotrr  pmonT 
Aft«r  "the  big  picture'"  has  been  discussed. 
It  Is  a  good  Idea  to  remind  employees  of  the 
basis  of  their  security  with  the  company. 
They  should  be  aware  that  a  business  must 
make  a  profit  In  order  to  grow  and  provide 
Jobs  and  employee  benefits. 

Your  handbook  might  say.  for  example 
".And  Just  A  Few  Words  About  Profit 
"Tour  Job  and  mine  are  dependent  oa  the 
success  of  this  company.  It  takes  money  to 
make  Jobs  and  It  takes  profits  to  keep  the 
company  growing  If  we  are  to  expand,  a 
profitable  history  will  enable  us  to  obtain 
necessary  funds.  You  wouldn't  Invest  your 
money  In  a  losing  company. 

"To  afford  the  benefits  you've  Just  read 
about  we  must  make  a  profit.  Our  future 
depends  on  doing  our  Jobs  to  the  best  of  our 
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ability.  Our  efficiency  will  produce  the  neces- 
sary profits  to  assure  our  continued  expan- 
sion and  our  maintaining  our  position  to  the 
field. 

"You  and  I  have  seen  many  businesses  lose 
sight  of  the  need  for  profit  and  go  broke. 
L*t's  all  work  together  for  our  successlul 
luiure." 

THE   WRITING 

An  employee  handbook  should  spealc  to 
the  point.  Employees  are  not  Interested  In 
unnecessary  details.  Nor  are  they  taken  In 
by  long  phrases  that  say  little  or  nothing. 

The  writing  should  also  be  consistent. 
Here,  the  approach  determines  the  style.  Will 
It  be  a  formal  approach?  An  Informal  one? 
A  "folksy""  one? 

Not  every  owner-manager  can  write  clearly 
or  has  assistants  who  can.  Local  writers — 
such  as  newspaper  reporters — or  high  school 
teachers  of  English  or  Journalism  may  be 
available  on  a  fee  basis.  They  might  edit  the 
owner-managers  draft  to  improve  its  read- 
ability. Or  they  might  write  the  handbook, 
using  facts  which  he  supplies. 

THB   FORMAT 

The  booklet  should  be  attractive.  The  ob- 
lectlve  Is  to  Invite  the  reader's  attention  and 
hold  It  throughout.  Effective  use  of  color  and 
layout  helps  to  make  the  booklet  inviting  and 
e.isy-to-read. 

The  type  face  plays  an  Important  part  in 
the  overall  effectiveness,  as  well  as  design 
ot  the  cover  and  layout  of  pages.  Instead  of 
small  pen  and  Ink  cartoon  drawings,  the  il- 
lustrations may  be  small  photographs  Inter- 
spersed with  the  text.  Graphs  can  be  used  to 
Illustrate  company  growth. 

The  booklet  should  be  small  enough  to 
be  carried  In  a  pocket  but  not  so  small  as 
to  be  easily  misplaced.  Typical  handbooks 
range  from  S'i"   x  S'/j"  to  6"  x  9". 

EXTRA    Mn,r.ACE 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  a  hand- 
book Is  to  Inform  and  orient  employees,  the 
owner-manager  can  get  extra  mileage  from 
It. 

A  foreman  can,  and  should,  use  It  as  a  tool 
for  making  a  new  employee  "feel  at  home." 
FNir  example,  at  the  end  of  the  new  man's 
first  week,  his  foreman  can  give  him  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  about  the  handbook. 
Sometimes  this  Informal  interview  gives  the 
foreman  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  Infor- 
mation which  the  new  man  may  have  mis- 
interpreted or  misinformation  which  he  may 
have  picked  up  from  old  employees. 

The  handbook  can  also  be  used  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  tool.  But  keep  in  mind  that 
image  building  begins  at  home.  When  em- 
ployees have  a  good  image  of  your  company, 
they  will  spread  the  word.  Such  word-of- 
moiith  advertising  provides  a  solid  basis  for 
bwUding   good   community   relations. 

Print  enough  copies  so  your  employees 
fim  have  extra  to  show  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Copies  can  also  be  given  to  leaders 
o;  civic  and  business  organizations  which 
work  for  community  growth. 

LI\'ING   WrrH   YOUR  HANDBOOK 

Once  an  owner-manager  issues  a  handbook, 
he  has  to  live  with  it.  Employees  will  ex- 
pect to  find  conditions,  benefits,  and  serv- 
ices as  described  in  the  handbook.  Tills  fact 
should  present  no  problem. 

However,  there  is  a  grey  area  which  can 
Muse  trouble.  It  Is  connected  with  the  own- 
er-manager's attempt  to  convince  employ- 
ees that  his  company  is  a  good  place  to 
'vurk  A  little  care  can  prevent  his  leaving 
the  handbook  open  to  employee  criticism. 

For  example,  be  sure  that  the  booklet  does 
:ijt  say  anything  you  can't  back  up.  Sup- 
pose, for  Instance,  that  your  most  efficient 
:  reman  is  overbearing  by  nature.  Then  you 
n.id  better  not  write  In  your  handbook  a 
;i.itement  such  as  "we  strive  for  a  friendly 
atmosphere  In  which  problems  can  be  settled 
.imicably  '■ 
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rOR   rUHTHER   INFORMATION 

Readers  Interested  in  exploring  further  the 
subject  of  employee  handbooks  may  wish  to 
consult  the  following  references.  The  list  is 
necessarily  brief  and  selective.  However,  no 
slight  Is  Intended  toward  authors  whose 
works  are  not  mentioned. 

Getting  Across  to  Employees  by  John  S. 
Morgan.  1964.  $6.95.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  330  W.  42d  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10036 

Effective  Communication  on  the  Job.  2d 
ed.  1963.  $7.50.  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, 135  W.  50th  St.,  New  York.  NY.  10020 

Industrial  Editing  by  Bernard  Smith.  1961. 
$6.75.  Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  20  E.  46th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Personal  Management  Guidelines  for  Small 
Business.  SBMS  No.  26  1961.  Small  Business 
Administration.  Available  for  25  cents  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington. 
DC.  20402 

An  Emploj-ee  Suggestion  System  for  Small 
Companies.  SBMS  No.  1  1964.  Small  Business 
Administration.  Available  for  15  cents  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington, 
D.C.  20402 

"Matching  the  Applicant  to  the  Job."  Man- 
agement Aids  for  Small  Manufacturers  No. 
185.  Free  from  SBA.  Washington.  DC.  20416 
(or  nearest  SBA  Office) 

"'Checklist  for  Developing  a  Training  Pro- 
gram,'" Management  .Aids  for  Small  Manu- 
facturers No.  186.  Free  from  SBA.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20416   (or  nearest  SBA  Office) 


BYELORUSSIANS  FIGHT  FOR  THEIR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Byelorussians  throughout 
the  free  world  will  celebrate  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Byelo- 
russian   Democratic    Republic    in    1918. 

In  spite  of  the  great  sacrifices  made  by 
the  Byelorussian  people  in  gaining  their 
independence,  their  young  state  was  un- 
able to  preserve  its  independence  against 
the  onslaught  of  overwhelming  Bolshevik 
forces.  And  the  Russians,  after  crushing 
their  nation,  and  bestowing  one-third  of 
their  territory  to  the  Russian  Republic, 
created  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  in  its  place,  as  a  colony  to  So- 
viet Russia. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  continuing  effort  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  who  hope  to  see 
their  nation  again  free  of  Communist 
domination,  I  am  pleased  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Byelorussian -American  Asso- 
ciation for  this  occasion,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  sympathetic  con- 
sideration : 

Byelorussians  flght  for  their  freedom  on 
the  51st  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic. 

"We,  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic,  cast  off  the  last  fetters  of 
political  servitude  which  has  been  Imposed 
by  the  Russian  Czars  on  our  free  and  inde- 
pendent land. 

"Prom  this  day,  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  is  declared  a  free  and  independent 
state.  The  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  through 
their  elected  Constituent  Assembly,  will 
henceforth  decide  the  future  relations  of 
Byelorussia  with  other  states" — March  25th, 
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1918,  Minsk,    "The  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic." 

This  document  climaxed  almost  130  years 
of  continuous  struggle  by  the  Byelorussian 
people  against  Russian  imperialism  when,  for 
the  first  time  since  1795.  the  Byelorussian 
nation  was  once  again  able  to  re-emerge  as 
an  independent  state  and  renounce  its  en- 
forced incorporation  into  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

The  principles  and  objectives  laid  down  by 
the  new  state — The  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  (BNRi — were  enunciated  to  be; 

The  incltision  iiuo  a  Byelorussian  state  of 
all  former  areas  where  the  Byelorussian 
population   constitutes  a  majority; 

The  creation  by  direct  and  closed  ballot  of 
a  Byelorussian  Legislatixe  .Assembly  based  on 
the  proportional  vote  of  all  citizens  who  are 
to  be  enfranchised  regardless  of  origin  or  re- 
ligion: 

Tlie  extended  gu.:;r.'tritee  of  all  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assemblage  and  association  as 
well  as  the  protected  legal  right  to  strike; 

The  insurance  of  full  national  and  cultural 
autonomy  for  all  peoples  of  the  Republic; 

The  institution  of  an  eight-hour  working 
day,  and  the  acknowledemem  of  public 
ow-nership  of  the  woods,  lakes,  and  natural 
resources. 

The  independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  recognized  de  jure  by 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  .Austria.  Finland, 
Poland,  Turkey.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Armenia,  and  Georgia.  It  was  recognized  de 
facto  by  most  other  countries  of  the  world 
Unfortunately,  the  young  Byelorussian 
state  was  unable,  for  very  long,  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  sovereignty  to  which  it  aspired. 
In  a  few  short  years,  the  entire  territory  was 
turned  Into  a  battlefield  when  the  Republic 
was  crushed  by  the  invading  forces  of  the 
Red  Army  and  the  people  found  themselves 
once  again  in  captivity. 

To  subvert  the  aspirations  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  created 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
while  simultaneously  bestowing  one-third  of 
the  original  Byelorussian  ethnic  territory  to 
the  Russian  Republic.  The  creation  of  the 
BSSR  was  to  serve  as  naught  else  but  a  cam- 
ouflage for  the  colonial  exploitation  of  Byel- 
orussia. 

The  Byelorussian  SSR  is  not  a  sovereign 
state  and  her  political,  economic,  and  social 
position  today  is  as  a  colony  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Russians  occupy  almost  all  key  positions 
in  the  Byelorussian  Republic  and  as  a  con- 
sequence drain  the  Byelorussian  economy  of 
its  wealth  and  resources.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  BSSR  serves  primarily  to 
foster  the  goals  of  Russian  imperial  expan- 
sion and  is  accompanied  by  the  steady  chan- 
neling of  Byelorussian  man-power  for  the 
express  purpose  of  building  a  Russian  em- 
pire in  Siberia  and  Soviet  Central  .'^ia.  Cou- 
pled with  the  additional  practices  of  genocide 
and  deportation  by  the  Soviet  Russian  re- 
gime in  Byelorussia,  the  staggering  loss  of 
nine  million  Byelorussian  lives  has  resulted. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  regime  has  been  con- 
ducting an  intensive  and  systematic  "rus- 
sificatlon"  of  its  captives.  The  net  result  has 
been  that  the  Byelorussian  language  has 
been  almost  completely  eliminated,  not  only 
from  official  use  in  administrative  circles,  but 
also  in  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools.  By  implementing 
policies  of  religious  suppression,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  almost  completely  eradi- 
cated all  public  religious  worship  in  Byel- 
orussia. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  Russian  Com- 
munist aggression,  Byelorussia  has  continu- 
ously maintained  its  struggle  against  the  im- 
perial forces.  There  were  armed  uprisings  in 
the  Slucak  region  m  1920  and  similar  up- 
risings during  1922-26  m  Vializ.  Homlel, 
Cervien,  and  the  Barysau  districts  Despite 
the  purges  of  1929-30.  1933.  and  1937  and  the 
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mass  deportatloru  during  1939  and  the  1950s, 
and  despite  the  mass  murders  ;»nd  the  starva- 
tion programs  of  194«-48.  the  Communists 
have  faUed  Ut  suppress,  let  alone  exterminate, 
the  spiritual  and  moral  resolve  for  estabUsh- 
Ing  freedom  In  Byelorussia  on  the  contrary, 
the  will  of  all  Byelorussians  ha«  been 
strengthened  in  their  desire  for  achieving 
independence 

Byelorussian  Independence  Day.  March 
25th,  1918,  13  commem)rated  by  all  Byelorus- 
sUns  wherever  they  live— by  the  Byelorus- 
sian-American community  by  the  emigrants 
throughout  the  free  world,  .ind  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Byelorussian  underground  m  the 
BSSR  To  these  and  to  all  other  freedom- 
loving  people.  March  asth.  1918  svmbollzes 
the  unquenched  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  Thus  the  fight  f.>r  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence Is  also  the  fight  for  the  emer- 
gence of  all  other  captive  national  states 
everywhere  and  Is  a  necessary  .step  toward  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  wor:d  freedom  and 
world  pe.ice 
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DR    V    D    MATTIA— CORPORATE 
HEAD   WITH   A   CONSCIENCE 


HQN.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

•  -  •  OF    .Vtw    JCRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  RODINO  A  welcome  breath  of 
candor  and  conscience  m  the  drug  in- 
dustry Is  being  provided  today  by  Or 
V  D  Mattla.  president  of  Hoffmann-La 
Roche  of  Nutley.  N  J  Testimony  of  the 
unique  position  which  Dr  Mattla  occu- 
pies within  the  industry  is  given  m  two 
recent  articles  m  Life  magazine  and  the 
American  Drujfgist.  which  eloquently  ex- 
press his  deep-seated  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  action 

Having  known  Dr  Mattia  for  manv 
years.  I  hold  him  in  the  very  highest 
esteem,  and  find  it  especially  gratifving 
that  so  truly  genuine  a  humanitanan  i.s 
given  such  well-deservsd  recognition  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  they  rep- 
resent the  convictions  of  a  man  whom  we 
would  all  do  w ell  to  emulate 

The  articles  follow 

I  from  Life  m.igazine   Mir   7   1967 1 
A    PttL-GlVLNC    Mavlwck 

Except  that  it  Is  affluent  to  the  point  of 
embarrassment,  nothing  seems  to  be  quite 
right  for  the  drug  industry  these  davs  What 
with  congressional  investigation,  charges  of 
profiteering  and  tacit  admissions  of  price- 
fixing  (n\e  major  manufacturers  recently 
agreed  to  refund  1120  million  to  municipali- 
ties and  other  purchasers  who  felt  they  had 
been  overcharged  i .  the  Industry  could  cer- 
tainly use  a  bit  of  good  publicity,  and  Dr 
\    D   Mattla  may  be  just  the  man  to  provide 

Ironically,  however,  the  45-vear-old  presi- 
dent of  HufTman-La  Roche  is  dlstinctlv  ,it 
odds  with  the  normally  clubby  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion He  has  refu.sed  to  help  pay  for  a  huge 
ad-.ertislng  cimpjign  aimed  at  Improving  the 
Industry's  image  Instead  his  companv— the 
nations  fourth-largest  producer  of  pharma- 
ceuticals—each year  simply  gives  away  some 
37  million  pUU  w-.rth  about  «1  4  miiUon  The 
drugs  are  distributed  bv  doctors  to  needy 
cases,  lists  of  which  have  been  solicited  from 
the  doctors 

•Barney"  Mattla  is  himself  an  M  D  a 
churchgoer  and  the  possessor  of  a  strong 
social  conscience  While  he  now  pulls  down 
a  salary   i»150  000  a   year,    that  permits  him 


to  Indulge  his  love  of  pre-Columbian  art.  he 
had  u.  depend  on  the  Cil  BUI  for  ius  medical 
education  .^nd  work  a.s  a  --esearcher  for  years 
before  taJtlng  over  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  T 
can  •-  honestly  say  that  drug  prices  are  cheap." 
he  admits  I  think  they're  reasonable  only 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price." 
In  helping  those  who  cinnot  afford  them, 
he  feeH.  his  giveaway  progriun  is  also  .sound 
business  It  is  fully  Ux-deducllble  and  al- 
though jther  manufacturers  may  cal!  It 
grandstanding,    at    least    two   of    them    may 

follow  suit 

In  an  Interview  with  Life  Reporter  Judy 
Gurovitz,  Barney  M.4ttla  spoke  about  the 
drug  Industry  and  his  own  (XjelUon  in  it 

If  there  are  generic  drugs  alike  In  activity 
and  safety  with  trademark  drugs,  then  I 
think  Its  folly  to  force  physicians,  patients 
or  government  agencies  to  pay  more  Ul- 
timately I  think  were  going  to  find  that 
generic  producers  are  going  Ui  be  able  to 
duplicate  the  ther;ipeutlc  value  of  many 
drugs,  though  It  may  cost  them  a  bit  more. 
But  it's  not  as  simple  as  It  may  seem.  Even 
with  products  that  we're  m.inufucturlng  we 
have  problems  such  us  sterility  and  quality 
control 

"I  think  everyone  is  entitled  to  purchase 
drugs  at  the  lowest  cost  possible 

I  have  violently  objected  to  the  adver- 
tising program  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers .Ass(x-latlon  We  should  not  be  In- 
vesting In  such  a  program,  but  should  be  In- 
vesting In  research  In  drug  metabolism  to 
learn  how   to  better  control  side  effects. 

The  most  satisfying  aspect  ot  the  Job  of 
president  Is  the  .iblllty  U)  exert  leverage  for 
good — to  take  the  miisslve  resources  of  this 
company  and  assign  them  to  projects  which 
offer  promise  and  hope  therapeutically,  to 
mobilise  lis  talent  and  resources  to  nelp  in 
the  community 

"You  live  in  the  fear  that  you  may  m.ike 
a  decision  or  not  recognize  when  a  decision 
should  be  made  and  that  someone  mav  be 
penalized  f  ir  this  One  ccnild  market  a  drug 
after  it  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  had 
been  approved  by  the  government  Then  after 
several  months,  untoward  effects  may  de- 
velop which  place  the  health  of  patients  in 
Jeopardy  Nobody  did  anything  wrong,  but 
somehow  or  other  people  were  hurt  You 
just  hope  It  never  happens  to  you 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  a  long  time  ago 
that  a  man  can  reap  the  benefits  of  tJils 
great  society  for  only  so  long  before  he's  In 
debt  to  It  And  I've  been  a  very  fortunate 
man.  So  many  good  things  have  happened  to 
me  that  at  some  point  I  must  dedicate  myself 
and  whatever  talents  and  energies  I  pos- 
sess toward  helping  others  on  a  fu;i-time 
basis  At  some  p<jiiu  In  my  life  I'm  going  to 
do  Just  that    I  don  t  know  where  or  now 

"One  of  the  things  we're  doing  now.  in 
collaboration  with  one  of  the  local  rehabili- 
tation centers.  Is  to  train  our  people  who  are 
about  to  be  retired,  to  permit  them  to  go  to 
work  In  one  of  these  centers  This  I  think 
will  achieve  two  goals  to  help  staff  these 
activities  properly,  enabling  them  to  ral.se 
substantial  sums  of  money  and  institute 
more  efficient  business  methods  and  public 
relations,  and  to  permit  the  individual  who 
feels  he's  being  put  out  to  pasture  an  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  his  place  In  the  sun 

If  American  Industry  were  doing  enough 
we  wouldn't  have  need  for  such  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps  This  Is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, but  American  Industry  could  solve  the 
Job  problem  quickly  After  all.  the  govern- 
ment would  be  a  partner  In  such  ventures 
because  of  the  tax  benefits  When  vou  allo- 
cate part  of  your  profits  for  such  programs, 
you're  in  effect  malting  Uncle  Sam  a  half- 
partner 

■  Two  days  after  I  took  over  tis  executive 
vice  president  nf  the  company,  when  the  then 
chairman  of  the  board  and  the  president 
were  abroad,  representatives  of  CORE  visited 
the  plant    They  called  to  my  attention  the 


low  percentage  of  non-whites  In  our  em- 
ploy, and  then  picketed  my  home  since  I  wa« 
the  highest-ranking  officer  present.  I  de- 
cided that  we  had  to  do  more  I  felt  then  that 
the  only  way  you  could  remain  conscious  of 
this  responsibility  day  after  day.  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  was  if  you  got 
reports  and  you  did  an  accounting  just  ;ia 
you  do  In  your  fiscal  programs  So  each 
month  p)ersonnel  sends  me  a  social  balaiice 
sheet  which  tells  exactly  the  number  of  peo- 
pie  who  were  Interviewed  for  Jobs  and  the 
reasons  why  individuals  were  not  hired.  This 
has  helped  us  hire  far  more  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  and  also  the 
physically  handicapped   " 

(Prom    American    Druggist.    Mar.    10.    imm 

Editor's    Notebook 

(By  Stanley  Slegelman.  editor-ln-chiei 

American  Druggist) 

Lake    the    medlclnals    he    deals    with.    Dr 

V   D   Mattla.  president  of  Hoffman-La  Roche 

IS  a  complex  compound: 

To  siime  in  the  drug  Industry,  the  45-ycar 
old  executive  Is  a  visionary  whose  conipins 
of  social  obligation  often  seem  lncompiit;'h;c 
with  the  harsh  demands  of  the  pr  >:u- 
orlented  business  world. 

To  his  staff  and  associates,  he  is  a  tough 
minded  perfectionist— and.  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, a    "restless  and  impatient  man   ' 

To  intimates,  he  Is  on  accomplished  story- 
teller, who  never  forgets  a  Joke  or  anecdote 
To  researchers,  he  is  generosity  Incarnate— 
a  man  who  unfailingly  opens  both  purse  it.d 
mind  to  new  ideas. 

To  members  of  tlie  press,  he  is  an  enlgm.i— 
a  cori>orate  chieftain  who  shuns  persoii.t! 
publicity  with  the  same  assiduousness  w:t!i 
which   mcjst   other  executives   .seek   it 

To  fellow  board  members  of  the  Pharm.i- 
ceutlcal  Manufacturers  Association,  he  ;s  ^ 
non-conformist— more  apt  than  not  to  vote 
against  the  majority 

I  interviewed  Dr  Mattla  at  his  firm's  Nut- 
ley,  N  J  headquarters  He  airod  his  views  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  In  the  carefully  eiuui- 
clated.  soft-spoken  style  which  Is  his  hall- 
mark He  held  me  transfixed  with  the  .irttor 
'if  his  convKtloiis  The  subje<-r  perhaps  clos- 
est to  his  heart  Is  that  of  the  civic  and  .'.<."-  ;al 
responsibility  jf  business  In  general,  and  'he 
drug  industry  in  particular 

In  today's  clUnate.  there  Is  cert.ainly  noth- 
ing original  about  the  topic.  Indeed,  it  is 
practically  mandatory  for  every  speech-mak- 
ing executive  to  pay  verbal  homage  to  that 
abstraction.  But  this  is  precisely  the  point 
Dr  Mattla  was  among  the  first  to  put  theory 
into  practice 

FREE     DRfOS 

He  initiated,  for  example,  the  Indlttcut 
Patient  Plan  "  It  supplies  tree  Roche  driies 
to  any  patient  who  cannot  afftird  them  — 
without  limit  as  to  quantity  or  duration  The 
drugs  are  lurnlshed  directly  to  the  physin.Tii. 
who  is  simply  asked  to  confirm  the  patipi"  > 
indigency  and  hU  therapeutic  need.  Only 
patients  of  MDs  In  private  practice  .re 
eligible 

When  Dr  Mattla  first  proposed  the  plan  a 
nimiber  of  years  ago.  many  viewed  it  as  a 
quixotic  Idea  which  would  inevitably  result  in 
red  Ink  Skeptics  predicted  it  would  be  abused 
by  d(X'tors  and  opposed  by  pharmacists 

Initially,  there  were  Indeed  some  CLin- 
plalnts  by  drug  store  owners  who  felt  they 
were  being  unfairly  bypassed— but  they  ha'/e 
now  ceased 

NO    ABtTSES 

As  far  as  physicians  are  ooncerned:  "I  know 
of  no  single  Instance  of  abuse  by  any  doctor 
In  the  nation."  Dr.  Mattia  said  "In  tact, 
physicians  are  not  making  use  of  the  plan 
to  the  extent  they  should"  The  firm  has  i 
computer  feed-back  system  w^hlch  enables  it 
to  pinpoint   abuses  If   they  should  occur 

At  Its  outset,  a  few  doctors  regarded  the 
plan  as  a  manifestation  of  "'socialized  medi- 
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cine"" — but  their  remonstrances,  like  those  of 
the  druggists,  have  now  stopped,  Dr.  Mattla 
indicated 

Another  reflection  of  his  social  orientation 
IS  Roche"s  medicare  reimbursement  plan.  The 
tirm  refunds  to  hospitals  25  per  cent  of  the 
rost  of  Roche  drvigs  dispensed  to  patients  un- 
der medicare. 

AID-TO-NEEBY 

Dr  Mattla.  who  came  up  the  hard  way 
1  he  earned  his  MD  degree  at  New  York 
Medical  College  while  studying  under  the 
G  I  Bill  and  supporting  a  growing  family) 
displays  extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  the  under-prUileged.  For  over  three  years 
now.  Roche  has  supplied  free  classroom  In- 
.st ruction  In  basic  office  skills  to  ghetto  resi- 
dents of  Newark.  N.J.  The  firm  has  also  t>ecn 
training  Negroes  to  be  pharmaceutical  lab 
technicians. 

•  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  been  doing,"  he  asserted.  "'Yes.  we  have 
trained  hard-core  imemployed.  Many  of  them 
now  have  Jobs  here  at  Roche.  But  we  hope 
to  do   more. 

"We  are  appointing  an  executive  whose 
.sole  function  will  be  to  expand  aid  to  the  dls- 
.idvantaged. 

"I  havp  the  strong  conviction  that  no  area 
of  our  company  Is  beyond  the  realistic  as- 
pirations of  these  people,  if  we  provide  them 
with  the  proper  training. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  We  hope  to 
.ichieve  total  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  Roche  family.  Everyone  is  sympathe- 
tic in  a  general  sort  of  way.  But  each  person 
needs  a  more  definite  role." 


"ATTRrrlON" 

Dr.  Mattla.  who  just  became  regional 
,  nalrman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
:'.(*ssmen's  Division  in  Newark,  the  city  of  his 
t):rth.  noted  that  well-intentioned  manage- 
ments ciften  make  sincere  pledges  about  giv- 
ing Jobs  to  the  hard  core  unemployed— but 
ttntlon  occurs. 

■It  Is  not  Etifflclently  understood  that  these 
persons  are  not  qualified  to  hold  any  job, 
.iiid  that  a  total  commitment  to  training 
1-  required. 

But  I  will  say  that  most  corporate  leaders 
-eem  to  recognize  the  changing  role  of  busl- 
:.ess  In  society.  The  isolation  in  which  we 
v.re  functioned   is  no  longer  feasible. 

"Economics  are  no  longer  the  sole  province 
business  Business  must  liave  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  Without  It.  corporations  are 
(i'.K)med  " 

Nor  is  Dr.  Mattla  among  those  who  believe 
the  primary  difficulty  is  lack  of  communl- 
r.'.tion: 

AH   you   have   to  do  is  state  your  goals 
Icarly    and    .simply.   The    problem   of   com- 
tnunicaticn  has  been  exaggerated." 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  drug 
industry  has  failed,  on  occasion,  to  articulate 
Its  position  well.  He  cited  PMA's  continu- 
ing ad  campaign  in  the  Reader's  Digest: 

I  voted  against  the  caunpaign.  I  have 
:iothing  against  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  Just 
•hink  there  are  other  ways  to  demonstrate 
otir  sense  of  responsibility.  PMA  has  a 
Foundation  which  supports  research  In  such 
..reas  as  metabolism  and  toxicology.  "Why  not 
expand  its  scope  and  enlarge  its  scale?  This 
"Aould  be  a  vivid  demonstration  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  industry's  concern  for  its  welfare. 
It  is  sheer  folly  to  resort  to  expensive 
advertising  campaigns  to  convince  people 
irugs  are  cheap  Drugs  are  reasonable,  but 
i;  .t.  cheap. 

When  legislative  proposals  Involving  the 
£:eneral  area  of  health  care  come  up,  the  In- 
dustrv  is  nowhere  to  be  seen — either  In  sup- 
port or  opposition.  At  Roche,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  take  public  positions  on  all  such 
proposals." 

A   FEDERAL     COMPENDIUM? 

Dr  Mattla  disagrees  with  PMA  about  an- 
other important  matter:  the  proposed  federal 
drug  compendium,  which  would  list  all  avail- 
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able  drugs  and  their  side  effects.  PMA  fears 
such  a  compendium  might  tend  to  stress 
generics  unduly — and  has  proposed,  an  an 
alternative,  that  the  privately  published 
Physicians  Desk  Reference  iPDR)  be  Im- 
proved. 

"To  oppose  the  compendium  Idea  is  vir- 
tually Indefensible."  Dr.  Mattla  asserted. 
"There  Is  need  for  such  a  publication  to  keep 
physicians  and  pharmacists  fully  Informed — 
especially  as  more  potent  therapeutic  agents 
are  introduced. 

'"The  problem  is  how  the  compendium 
should  be  structured,  who  should  exercise 
control  over  it.  the  calibre  of  people  who 
would  operate  it.'"  He  was  careful  to  point 
out  he  was  talking  about  a  compendium — 
which  would  list  drugs  in  terms  of  their 
pharmacological  properties,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  prices — and  not  a  formulary. 

THE     PRICE    PROBLEM 

And  what  about  the  perennially  trouble- 
some question  of  drug  prices?  Should  a  con- 
scientious physician  weigh  the  cost  of  the 
drug  he  is  prescribing — or  is  this  factor 
irrelevant? 

"We  cannot  duck  thlsiquestlon.  The  doctor 
must  consider  cost.  He  must  treat  the  total 
patient — and  this  includes  his  economic 
status,  as  well  as  his  heart,  lungs,  and  kid- 
neys. The  doctor's  first  obligation  is  to  select 
the  best  therapeutic  agent  available.  But 
there  Is  no  point  in  prescribing  a  drug  which 
the  patient  can't  afford.  He  will  end  up  not 
taking  the  drug — and  the  v/hole  object  of 
therapy  "will  be  defeated." 

But  isn't  this  an  argument  in  favor  of 
generics? 

His  reply:  ""If  a  generic  product  Is  equally 
effective  and  equally  safe,  there  is  little  or  no 
argument  to  Justify  spending  more  money  for 
the  brand  name  product  " 

Looking  into  the  future,  he  envisions  the 
pharmacist  as  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  complementing  the  function 
of  the  physician.  He  sees  nothing  unrealistic 
about  the  concept  of  the  pharmacist  as  a 
drug  consultant  to  the  clinician.  Moreover, 
he  believes  the  pharmacist  can  make  a  real 
contribution  in  transmitting  drug-taking  in- 
structions to  the  patient  in  greater  detail 
when  the  doctor  has  been  cursory. 
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CURRENT    RESEARCH 

What,  I  asked,  are  the  most  promising 
areas  of  Roche's  current  drug  research? 

"We  have  several  compounds  in  the  works. 
We  hope,  within  the  next  year  or  two.  to 
market  a  new.  safe  hypnotic.  .Also  on  the 
horizon  is  a  topical  preparation  for  malig- 
nancies of  the  skin.  NDA's  on  both  these 
products  have  been  svibmitted  to  the  Food 
&  Drug  Administration. 

"In  addition,  encouraging  tests  of  a  ne"w 
broad  spectrum  antibiotic  have  been  under- 
way. 

•"By  April,  we  should  be  producing  mean- 
ingful quantities  of  L-Dopa.  the  experimen- 
tal drug  for  Parkinson"s  disease." 

"Experimental"'  is  a  key  word  at  Roche, 
ded.cated  as  it  is  to  basic  research.  By  1970. 
a  $10  million  structure — the  Roche  Institute 
of  Molecular  Biology— will  rise  on  the  firm's 
Nutley,  N.J.  grounds.  Using  its  highly  auto- 
mated, computer  controlled  facilities,  some 
200  scientists  from  all  over  the  world  will 
probe  the  shadowy  frontiers  of  knowledge 
about  the  life  process  itself. 

The  Institute  "will  embody,  in  concrete 
form.  Dr.  Mattla's  conviction  that  drug  man- 
ufacturers have  a  duty  to  conduct  basic  re- 
search, and  not  merely  develop  new  pharma- 
ceuticals. He  regards  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  as  an  obligation  to  so- 
ciety. 

All  tne  major  posts  in  the  Institute  have 
already  been  filled,  and  requests  for  fellow- 
ships have  been  received  from  20  countries. 
In  addition,  post-doctoral  graduates  of  two 
local  universities  will  conduct  research  at 
the  Institute. 


ARTIFICIAL    HEART? 

Roche's  medical  electronics  division— re- 
cently acquired  from  RCA— has  already 
looked  into  the  feaslbllty  of  developing  an 
artificial  heart.  This  is  an  area  of  con.^ider- 
able  interest  to  Dr.  Mattla,  who  concentrated 
on  the  cardiovascular  field  as  a  practicing 
phvslclan. 

He  believes  the  flurry  of  activity  in  heart 
transplantation  has  had  a  salutary  effect 

"Heart  transplants  have  presented  a  host 
of  interesting  problems  to  the  various  dis- 
ciplines To  dismiss  this  approach  summarily 
is  to  negate  the  very  basis  on  which  science 
makes  its  advances." 

ART    COLLECTOR 

In  his  spacious,  deep-carpeted  executive 
office.  Dr  Mattla  is  surrounded  by  choice 
specimens  of  pre-Colombian  sculpture. 
Thev  project  timeless  emanations— a  certain 
quaiitv   of   tarooding-in-perpetuity. 

■  I  started  collecting  these  pieces  back  in 
the  davs  when  they  were  all  I  could  afford. 
Their  value  has  increased  con.slderably  since 
then  I  own  something  like  700  or  800  items. 
But  my  family  still  thinks  they  arc  pretty 
spooky.  ' 

BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 
Mr.  "WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  thought,  expression  of  ideas  and  the 
ability  to  live  in  peace  as  an  independent 
nation  has  been  the  cherished  dream  and 
determined  aspiration  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  an  objective  they  energeti- 
cally pursued  during  the  decade  before 
"World  War  I. 

One  year  following  the  Russian  revol- 
ution and  the  overthrow  of  the  hated 
czar,  after  centuries  of  foreign  domina- 
tion the  Byelorussians  proclaimed  their 
freedom  on  March  25.  1918.  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarism  and  forming 
their  own  democratic  government  in  the 
capital  city  of  Minsk.  The  constitution 
which  they  adopted  embodied  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  self-government  which 
free  men  cherish,  and  the  small  country 
of  approximately  8  million  people  made 
significant  advances  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  and  social  welfare. 

However,  following  3  years  of  tyranny 
and  terrorism,  fighting  on  several  fronts 
in  the  defense  of  their  countrj-,  they  were 
robbed  of  their  independent  status  by 
the  Bolshevik  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Despite  the  devastation  of  two  world 
wars,  some  of  the  most  savace  fishtina 
taking  place  on  its  soil,  and  systematic 
and  ruthless  persecution  on  a  national 
level,  the  Byelorussians  never  lost  faith. 
These  indomitable  people  have  not 
given  up  their  national  ideals,  their  right 
to  feedom  and  national  independence. 
Nearly  50  years  of  continuous  subservi- 
ence to  foreign  tyrants  has  not  subdued 
their  free  spirit,  and  they  still  pray  for 
their  deliverance  from  Communist  total- 
itarian tyranny. 

The  sympathy  and  compassion  of  the 
entire  free  world  embraces  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Bvelorussia  on  the  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day,  March  25.  1918.  We  fondly  hope  that 
they  will  attain  their  national  goal,  their 
freedom. 
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BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDE2»JCE 
DAY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  wrw  jraswT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  35.  1969 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  a  day 
of  CDmmemoration  of  some  outstanding 
occasion  li  usually  one  of  rejoicin?  and 
celebration  But  this  March  25.  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  Byelorussia  is  not  one 
which  the  Byelorussian  people  can  cele- 
brate as  a  fulflllment  of  their  dreams, 
the  independence  of  a  nation  and  free- 
dom from  an  alien  government. 

On  March  25,  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence 
On  that  date  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  was  bom 

Unfortunately,  the  young  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  was  unable,  for  ver>- 
long,  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty to  which  it  aspired  In  a  few  short 
years  yie  entire  territory  was  turned  in- 
to a  PAttlefleld  when  the  Republic  was 
crushed  by  the  invading  forces  of  the 
Red  Army  and  the  people  found  them- 
selves once  again  in  captivity 

The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public IS  not  a  sovereign  .state  and  her 
poUticaJ,  economic,  and  social  position 
today  is  as  a  colony  to  Soviet  Russia 

Russians  occupy  almost  all  key  posi- 
tions In  the  Byelorussian  Republic  and  as 
a  consequence  dram  the  Byleorussian 
economy  of  its  wealth  and  resources  The 
Industrial  development  of  the  Republic 
serves  primarily  to  ioster  the  goals  of 
Russian  Imperial  expansion  and  is  ac- 
companied by  the  steady  channeling  of 
Byelorussian  manpower  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  a  Russiaui  empire 
in  Siberia  and  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

The  Byelorussian  language  has  been 
almost  completely  eliminated,  not  only 
from  official  use  in  administrative  circles, 
but  also  m  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. In  secondary  schools,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  elementary  schools.  By 
tmplementmg  policies  of  religious  sup- 
pression, the  Soviet  Government  has  al- 
most completely  eradicated  all  public 
religious  worship  In  Byelorussia 

Despite  the  purges  of  1929-30.  1933. 
and  1937  and  the  mass  deportations  dur- 
ing 1939  and  the  1950's,  and  despite  the 
mass  murders  and  starvation  programs  of 
1946-48.  the  Communists  have  failed  to 
suppress,  let  alone  exterminate,  the 
spiritual  and  moral  resolve  for  establish- 
ing freedom  m  Byelorussia  On  the  con- 
trary, the  will  of  all  Byelorussians  has 
been  strengthened  in  their  desire  for 
achieving  independence 

Byelorussian  Independence  Dav, 
March  25.  1918,  is  commemorated  by  all 
Byelorussians  wherever  they  live — by  the 
Byelorussian-American  community  by 
the  emigrants  throughout  the  tree  world, 
and  by  the  members  of  the  Bvelorussian" 
underground  m  BSSR  To  these  and  to 
all  other  freedom-loving  people,  March 
25.  1918.  symbolizes  the  unquenched 
spirit  of  the  Byelorussian  people  Thus, 
the  fight  for  Byelorussian  mdependence 
is  also  a  fight  for  emergence  of  all  other 
captive  national  states  everywhere  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  a  necessary  step  toward  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  world  freedom  and 
world  peace. 

At  thla  time  the  Byelorussians  in  the 
BSSR  do  not  have  any  possibility  to  de- 
fend their  own  national  interests.  It  Is 
for  us  to  take  up  their  alms  for  liberation 
from  the  horrors  experienced  during 
these  past  50  years  of  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation, and  for  restoration  of  an 
independent  Byelorussian  state  We  hope 
and  pray  that  next  March  25.  we  .shall  all 
rejoice  in  the  attainment  of  the  Byelo- 
russian objective  for  independence. 


March  25,  lOd) 


Israel  survive  as  the  free.  Independent 
nation  it  is. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Chesnoff.  a  con- 
stituent, is  a  coauthor  of  this  important 
book. 


RED  CHINA— NOTHING  HAS 
CHANGED 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 


IP  ISRAEL  LOST  THE  WAR 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

'>F    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav   yfnrch  25.  1969 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine.  Richard  Z  ChesnofT.  of 
Bayville.  N  Y  .  is  one  of  three  coauthors 
of  a  new  and  important  novel  entitled 
If  Israel  Lost  the  War  •  The  other  au- 
thors of  the  book,  published  bv  Coward- 
McCann.  are  Edward  Klein  and  Robert 
Lutell 

The  plot  uf  the  book  is  simple — what 
would  have  happened  if  the  6-day  war 
of  June  1967  had  been  reversed  and  Israel 
were  the  conquered  and  not  the  con- 
queror 

This  hypothetical  situation  is.  of 
course,  a  warning  about  what  could  hap- 
pen in  the  future  The  .situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  more  tense  now  than  at 
any  time  since  the  6-day  war  and  the 
possibility  of  still  another  war  is  all  too 
real. 

There  are  those  that  question  the  wis- 
dom of  American  support  for  Israel.  I. 
for  one.  have  long  felt  that  the  future 
of  Israel,  as  the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  is  crucial  to  the  future  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  that  sense  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  all  the  world. 

If  Israel  lost  the  war  the  countrj' 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  and  the 
world  would  have  been  put  to  shame. 
This  did  not  happen  in  1967  and  it  must 
:iot  haptien  in  the  future 

Mr  ChesnofT  and  his  coauthors  have 
written  a  highly  relevant  book  that  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  as 
the  United  States  debates  its  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  "If  Israel  Lost  the  War" 
IS  not  only  an  important  novel  with  a 
frtghtening  warning  to  the  world,  it  is 
also  a  well-written,  exciting  book  that 
makes  its     what  if  plot  believable. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir.  has  said  of  the  book: 

Believe  me.  what  Mr.  Chesnoff  anU  his 
.-oUeagues  have  written  could  have  hap- 
pened here  despite  the  courage  of  our  peo- 
ple who  would  have  fought  to  the  end  with 
-sticks  and  stones  I  really  hope  that  -If 
Israel  Lost  the  War"  will  help  people  under- 
stand what  tHe  war  Wiia  all  about  and  why 
we  are  determined  not  to  :et  It  happen 
igain. 

Mr  Speaker,  "If  Israel  Lost  the  War" 
la  a  book  that  should  be  on  all  the  Mem- 
bers' reading  lists  just  as  it  .should  be 
read   by   all   people  interested  in  seeing 


Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  one  ol  tl.- 
greatest  frustrations  felt  by  the  Aint:;- 
can  liberal  is  his  inability  to  wield  enou^n 
national  consensus  to  force  an  adnun:.-- 
iration  into  recognizing  Red  China 
supporting  UN  membership  lor  ii, 
legime 

Each  year  the  liberals  !,'ather  thf:; 
weapons  for  another  onslaught  on  t!.e 
Chinese  question,  and  with  perennial 
regularity  they  go  down  to  defeat  B.t 
the  liberal  is  not  a  gracious  loser,  and  :;,^ 
demands  of  late  have  become  so  vocilt  ;- 
ous  as  to  be  .shocking  even  for  a  libe::!; 
The  latest  pronouncement  was  among  th.> 
cruelest  blows  of  all,  namely  that  ot  ux- 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Kin- 
NEDY'.  As  most  of  us  know  by  now.  the 
Senator  made  some  rather  astoundi:  j 
ob.servaiions  about  Red  China  before  i 
group  of  Chinese  experts  meeting  in  N.  .•. 
York  recently 

Of  course,  he  failed  to  mention  a  :t\\ 
points  which  are  of  minor  concern  to 
the  libe.'-als,  such  as  our  treatv  obliea- 
tions  with  the  Republic  of  China,  tl  c- 
blaunt  defiance  of  the  U  N  and  its  prin- 
ciples by  Red  China,  the  open  aggre  - 
sion  against  the  U.N  in  Korea  by  Pad 
China,  the  active  role  played  by  Rt  d 
China  in  Vietnam,  and  so  forth.  As  we  all 
know,  the  list  is  practically  endless 

It  IS  just  Incredible  how  some  well- 
meaning— and  I  give  them  the  benefit  -  t 
the  doubt — Americans  can  actually  sug- 
gest that  we  abandon  our  allies  and  go  d 
fnends  on  Taiwan  in  favor  of  recognuion 
and  support  of  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  my  way  in  Soutli 
Carolina,  we  have  a  rule  of  thumb  when 
we  are  stocking  a  pond  or  lake  with  t:o od 
game  fish.  We  never  dump  a  load  til 
mature  catfish  m  with  bass,  trout,  etc. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Catfish  are 
.scavengers  and  they  thrive  on  the  eg;.? 
of  other  fish.  Certainly,  no  offense  is 
intended  toward  the  catfish.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  will  compare  South  Carolina 
catfish  stew  and  hushpuppies  with  that 
found  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  it  is  di.'f.- 
cult  to  keep  catfish  out  of  a  well -stocked 
pond,  but  It  can  be  done.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Red  Chma  is  a  great  deal  Iikc 
that  catfish.  However,  like  the  catfish,  it 
can  be  contained. 

Now,  if  the  liberals  have  their  way. 
Red  China  will  gain  world  respectabihtv 
while  actively  working  for  territori.il 
conquests  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbor.- 
For  Mao  and  his  gang  of  international 
gangsters  the  entire  world  is  a  giant  lake 
and  they  are  the  scavenger  fish.  By 
thrusting  this  regime  of  dedicated  revo- 
lutionaries on  the  world  community,  all 
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of  our  efforts  In  the  last  20  years  to  hold 
it  in  check  will  go  for  naught. 

Really.  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  even  dare  suggest  that  this  Nation 
sanction  the  Peking  government.  In 
what  possible  way  has  Red  China 
changed?  Has  it  mellowed?  Has  it  shown 
any  inclination  toward  accepting  the 
peaceful  charter  of  the  U.N.,  or  for  that 
matter  any  Interest  in  even  Joining  the 
UN?  Why,  of  course,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  negative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  with  the  illegal 
takeover  of  the  Chinese  mainland  by  Mao 
and  his  Communist  cronies,  every  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  including  the 
brother  of  the  gentleman  in  question, 
has  unalterably  opposed  seating  Red 
China  in  the  U.N.  and  according  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  It.  

American  men  are  dying  this  very 
minute  from  weapons  manufactured  in 
Red  China.  Just  over  15  years  ago.  Amer- 
ican men  were  dying  as  a  result  of  weap- 
ons fired  by  the  Red  Chinese.  Recogni- 
tion of  Peking  now  or  In  the  future  would 
be  a  horrible  and  sad  testament  to  every 
one  of  these  brave  Americans. 

If  admitted  to  the  U.N..  the  Red  Chi- 
nese would  only  use  this  organization  as 
a  forum  from  which  to  spew  further 
venom  on  this  country  and  other  freedom 
loving  nations.  If  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted this  government  as  a  diplomatic 
equal,  the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  would  justifiably  lose  confidence 
in  our  pronoimcements  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  communism  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GOV.  RAYMOND  P. 
SHAPER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  strong 
statement  by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  support  of  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
.Tient  Act,  presented  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
he  Works  on  Wednesday,  March  5,  1969: 
Stmement  by  Hon.  Raymond  Shateb,  Gov- 
ernor OF  Pennsylvania,  Before  the  Sub- 

i  OMMnTEE    ON    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF 

THE    Committee    on    Public    Works.    U.S. 
Senate.    Concerning    Extension    or    the 
.\ppALACHiAN   Regional   Development  Act 
Mr   Chairman  and  dlstingulslied  Senators. 
I  .im  here  today  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Rhodes  of  Ohio  who  is  currently  State  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission  to  present   testimony  on  behalf  of 
•;;  13  Governors  of  the  Appalachian  States 
<-' :icernlng   S.    1072   which   extends   the  Ap- 
p;w.ichl£m   Regional   Development   Act. 

A.S  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  I  also  ap- 
pear as  a  Member  of  the  ConunlssloQ  and. 
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with  your  permlsBlon,  will  also  present  a 
statement  concerning  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
gram upon  my  own  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  13  Governors  like  this 
program.  We  like  It  for  many  reasons. 

It  enjoys  a  direct  line  of  communication 
with  the  President  on  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  17  million  Americans. 

It  is  the  kind  of  partnership  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  which  most 
Governors  have  advocated  for  a  long  time. 

It  provides  a  new  kind  of  flexibility  in 
Federal  assistance  that  helps  assure  that 
public  dollars  are  being  spent  on  the  right 
problems. 

It  is  helping  the  states  to  bring  many  local 
Jurisdictions  together  to  solve  their  problems. 

It  provides  a  new  way  for  states,  localities. 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  share  talent, 
experience,  and  expertise  In  order  to  And  the 
tiest  answers  to  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Governors  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  the  Appalachian  F>rogram  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  discuss  the  program  personally 
with  President  Nixon.  In  thoee  conversations. 
I  told  him  that  the  Appalaciilan  experiment 
represents  the  kind  of  reform  we  need  to 
make  the  American  Federal  system  operate 
more  efficiently.  He  agreed.  He  assured  me 
that  he  was  committed  to  this  program  and 
that  It  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  program 
answerable  to  the  Office  of  the  President  in 
carrying  out  Its  mission. 

Most  of  the  Governors  feel  that  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Program  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country — 
a  model  whose  application  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  Is  worth  serious  study  by  this 
Committee,  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  and  other 
groups. 

At  my  suggestion  last  June,  the  13  Appa- 
lachian Governors  subscribed  to  Just  such  a 
recommendation  and  forwarded  It  to  the 
Platform  Committees  of  both  political  Par- 
ties. Since  that  time,  many  other  Governors 
around  the  country  have  Joined  us.  Last 
week,  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  on  which  I  serve,  was 
directed  to  study  the  question  of  the  nation- 
wide application  of  regional  commissions. 

THE    APPALACHIAN    PROGRAM    WORKS 

Over  175  vocational-technical  schools  have 
been  built  with  Appalachian  assistance.  They 
are  capable  of  training  110,000  additional 
students  In  commerce,  trades,  and  industry. 

Since  you  approved  creation  of  the  Ap- 
palEu:hlan  Housing  Fund,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  has  approved  six  times 
as  many  housing  units  for  construction  in 
the  six  montlis  of  the  program's  operation 
as  were  approved  for  construction  under 
Federal  housing  programs  In  the  preceedlng 
six  years. 

When  we  started  In  1965,  Appalachla.  with 
over  9  percent  of  the  American  population, 
was  receiving  only  7.2  percent  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  because  many  of  its  communi- 
ties were  too  poor  to  participate  in  regular 
programs.  With  the  new  supplemental  grant 
program  which  you  approved  under  the 
Appalachian  Act,  Appalachla  is  now  receiv- 
ing 9.7  percent  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Over  $425  million  in  Federal,  state,  and 
local  funds  have  been  committed  under  this 
program  for  improving  health  and  education 
in  Appalaclila. 

New  highways  are  being  constructed, 
though  not  as  quickly  as  we  would  like,  and 
their  Impact  is  already  detectable.  In  my  own 
State,  we  can  cite  industries  which  are  ex- 
panding or  locating  because  of  new  Ideational 
advantages.  And  the  same  is  true  in  many 
other  states. 

Many  of  the  serious  physical  problems  of 
Appalachla  are  being  solved  with  help  under 
this  Act.  By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
every  major  mine  fire  in  anthracite  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  under  attack  with  Appa- 
lactilan    assistance.    Land    reclamation    pro- 
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grams  under  the  Appalachian  Act  have  given 
a  whole  new  sense  of  direction  to  FVleral 
programs  in  this  field. 

THE     IMPACT     OF     THIS     PROGRESS     IS     NOW 
MEASURABLE 

Employment  is  now  increasing  faster  In 
Appalachla  than  in  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  and 
rate  of   unemployment  is  falling  faster. 

Per  capita  Incomes  in  Appalachla  are  now 
rising  more  quickly  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
US 

And  out-mlgratlon  from  Appalaclila  Is 
only  one-half  of  what  It  was  In  the  previous 
decade. 

All  these  are  healthier  signs  than  those  of 
the  1950'6 — signs  that  progress  has  begun 
in  Appalachla  and  that  conditions  are  bet- 
ter. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governors 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  task 
is  barely  begun.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Unemployment  In  Appalachla  as  a  whole  is 
still  higher  than  the  U.S.  and  incomes  in 
many  areas  are  barely  half  those  In  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

That  Is  why  the  extension  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  is  so  criti- 
cal. We  cannot  stop  a  job  barely  started.  We 
cannot  disappoint  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  banking  on  tills  program  to  help  solve 
the  problems  which  have  afflicted  our  moun- 
tain areas  for  generations. 

In  your  consideration  of  the  bill,  I  urge 
you  to  review  the  current  authorizations  for 
the  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem. When  Congress  first  authorized  tlie  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System, 
that  authorization  was  based  on  engineer- 
ing estimates  developed  in  1963.  or  earlier. 
As  you  well  know,  because  of  the  interna- 
tional situation,  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  Congress  to  provide  the  level  of  appro- 
priations necessary  to  provide  that  author- 
ized amount  within  the  six-year  period  in 
which  the  Highway  System  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  constructed. 

As  a  result.  Inflation  has  taken  Its  toll. 
The  original  estimates  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction are  now  seriously  out  of  date  be- 
cause of  rising  costs.  And  the  longer  it  takes 
to  construct  the  System,  the  more  these  costs 
will  Increase. 

Tlie  Governors  have  recognized  that  Con- 
gress could  not  provide  the  annual  appro- 
priations originally  anticipated  and  In  June 
of  1968  they  prepared  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  period  for  funding  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
be  extended  by  two  years  so  that  Congress 
might  be  able  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorization. 

In  doing  so,  however,  they  recognized  that 
the  longer  it  takes  to  construct  the  System. 
the  more  expensive  the  System  becomes  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

To  build  the  most  effective  System  with 
the  limited  funds  available,  the  states  and 
the  Commission  determined  the  adequacy  of 
existing  highways  within  the  designated 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System. 
We  have  concentrated  construction  on  the 
lea«t  adequate  sections  of  these  highways. 
Because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  we 
estimate  that  we  will  be  able  to  construct 
only  1,263  miles  of  the  2.600  miles  of  the 
Development  Highway  System.  Construction 
of  slightly  over  1.000  miles  of  the  presently 
approved  System  has  been  deferred  out  oJ 
sheer  necessity. 

It  is  obviously  In  the  national,  as  well  as 
Appalachla's,  Interest  to  build  the  entire 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System 
if  the  highways  are  to  achieve  the  objectives 
Congress  and  the  states  have  established. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
consider  the  situation  and  make  it  fjosslble 
for  us  to  assure  that  the  entire  System,  as 
originally  envisioned  by  Congress,  is  built 
We  cannot  overstress  the  importance  of 
the  Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
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tem  to  the  ultlnvat«  success  of  our  whole 
undertaJllng  Not  only  will  the  [Development 
Highway  System  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
link  the  key  economic  -enters  of  the  Region 
to  national  markets  *n  that  they  can  support 
deve.opment  of  new  employment.  It  will  also 
make  it  p.)s.<ilble  for  people  In  the  Region  lo 
commute  to  Jobs  And  services  and  for  our 
children  to  reach  better  scItlxjIs 

We  frequently  describe  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System  t<,>gether  with 
the  Intersta'e  System  as  a  »{Unt  framework 
upon  which  we  intend  to  concentrHte  the 
.ocaUon  of  most  of  the  new  facilities  and 
services  being  developed  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Program  We  are  doing  this  because 
we  believe  It  Is  the  mi»t  effective  w:iy  to  as- 
sure that  as  many  people  as  p<»slble  will  have 
convenient  access  to  these  new  services  and 
faciliQes. 

To  date.  82  percent  of  Appalachian  Invest- 
ments have  been  concentrated  along  the  In- 
terstate and  Appalachian  Highway  Systems 
We  are  well  aware  that  hlghw;iy  improve- 
ments Alone  are  not  the  answer  to  App«- 
laohla  s  problems  But  without  a  good  trans- 
port system  which  provides  access  to  new 
educational  health,  and  other  services — and. 
most  Importantly,  to  Jobs—  we  cannot  solve 
the  problem  at  all  In  the  first  four  years  of 
«hls  program,  we  have  invested  more  In  Fed- 
TAi.  sttkte.  and  local  funds  in  health  and 
education  Investments  In  the  people  them- 
selve* — than  we  have  in  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System  But  the  System 
Is  one  if  the  Important  keys  to  our  success 
VIr  Chairman,  we  have  been  extremely 
pleased  w!th  the  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program  B>it  the  Oovernort 
have  recognized  th.it  a  number  of  improve- 
ments could  t>e  made  to  the  Act  which  would 
reinforce  the  programs  effectiveness  and  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  solve  the  Appalachian 
problem 

Our  amendments  deal  In  the  main,  with 
increased  efforts  to  provide  manpower  re- 
training and  to  assist  smaller  communities  In 
dealing  with  their  problems 

On  behalf  of  the  Governors.  I  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Subcommittee  for  Its  consider- 
ation a  number  of  amendments  which  would 
Improve  the  operations  of  the  Appalachian 
Program  We  believe  their  IncorporaUon  into 
the  Act  would  speed  attainment  of  the  goals 
y3U  have  set  for  us  In  Appalachla 

We  owe  this  Committee  a  great  vote  of 
thanks  for  making  It  p<jS8lble  for  us  to  begin 
to  solve  our  problems  In  Appalachla 

Appalachla  Pennsylvania  exemplifies  that 
which  the  program  can  accomplish  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  better  conditions  cf 
health,  education  and  housing  for  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  It  is  bringing  new  life  and 
hope  where  before  lethargy  and  stagnation  all 
too  widely  were  accepted  conditions  of  every- 
day life 

On  the  attached  exhibit  are  shown  the 
more  than  lao  projects  that  have  been  funded 
m  Pennsylvania  with  Appalachla  aid  The 
exhibit  map  that  you  see  locates  these  proj- 
ects. A  total  of  »ioi.525,028*  In  Appalachla 
dollars  has  been  channeled  into  tbese  much- 
needed  undertakings  to  add  to  the  human 
and  material  wealth  of  our  Commonwealth 
There  is  no  doubt  that  without  the  Appalach- 
la program  most,  if  not  all.  of  these  projects 
would  still  be  little  more  than  wished-for 
dreams:  26  access  roads  to  reach  Industrial, 
recreational  or  school  sites  previously  In- 
accessible; 32  mine  flres  being  combatted;  7 
mine  subsidence  projects  undertaken;  4  strip 
mine  areas  being  restored  or  corrected,  to  turn 
blighted  lands  Into  "promise  lands";  19  voca- 
tional technical  schools  to  make  realities  out 
of  promising  new  employment  opjxirtunlties 
for  our  young  people:   4  alrpcirts  being  ex- 
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panded  and  improved  '..i  place  comniunltles 
in  the  main  stream  if  transportation;  15 
higher  education  facilities,  to  enhance  the 
learning  adv.intages  of  our  college-age  stiivs 
and  daughters.  20  hospitals.  4  nurses'  train- 
ing facilities,  and  11  mental  health  facilities 
to  upgrade  the  health  care  of  our  citizens, 
and  more    lu,  you  will   note 

Pennsylvania  has  discovered  In  the  Ap- 
palachla program  a  new  vehicle  for  uniting 
Federal.  State  and  local  financing  for  the 
solution  of  pressing  problems  Mure  than 
that-  but  less  easy  to  measure  It  has  found 
In  the  Appalachla  program  a  new  means  for 
uniting  the  will,  the  determination  and  the 
spirit  of  men  and  women  of  diverse  back- 
ifTounds  and  experiences  Into  a  cohesive  force 
for  the  common  giXKl 

The  experience  I  have  related  could  be 
matched  m  most  particulars  by  the  other 
Appalachian  slates  each  of  whom  I  am  con- 
fident views  the  Appalachla  program  as  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  creative  federalism 

Yuu  have  also  made  it  p<W8lble  for  us  to 
demonstrate  that  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment m  the  Federal  system  can  work  more 
effectively  together  than  they  have  In  the 
past. 

The  Governors  belleVe  that  more  effective 
ways  for  the  states,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  localities  to  work  in  partnership  have 
become  essential 

Federal  .isslstance  now  covers  the  entire 
spectrum  of  our  domestic  concerns  The  re- 
sporuslbllltles  of  state  government  cover  that 
same  range  of  problems  So  do  those  of  a 
county  commissioner  or  a  mayor 

We  cannot  continue  to  work  .ts  if  we  were 
isolated  entitles  within  the  Federal  political 
system 

As  far  as  the  people  are  concerned  we 
should  all  be  worklni;  toward  the  same  ends 
and  should  be  finding;  better  ways  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  working  together 
We  believe  the  .Appalachian  experience  will 
ultimately  prove  or  greater  value  than  any 
of  us  originally  anticipated  Through  this 
new  venture  in  government,  we  may  not  only 
be  able  to  find  answers  u>  .Appalachla  s  prob- 
lems: we  have  also  come  upon  a  new  model 
with  implications  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Governors 
enthusiastically  recommend  extension  of  this 
Act. 


TFiE  BYELORUSSIAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC  WHICH  IS  NO  MORE 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  EQUATED  WITH 
THE  BYELORUSSIAN  S.S  R 


•This  rigure  Includes  all  approved  Ap- 
pa.achla  projects  under  Sections  201A.  201B. 
20J    206,  207.  211.  212.  214  and  302. 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

IN   THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  in  order 
•o  eliminate  possible  confusion  res^ardlns 
an  important  part  of  the  world.  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
coUea^iies  in  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
which  unfortunately  exists  no  longer,  is 
not  the  same  as  Byelorussian  S  S.R.  This 
distinction  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  this  year  is  the  51st  an- 
aiversar>'  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Demccratic 
Republic  and  the  50th  amilvcrsary  of  the 
existence  of  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R 

Byelorussia  is  a  country  located  at  the 
cro.ssroads  of  Europe  where  Western  cul- 
ture and  freedom  met  Eastern  barbarian 
despotism. 

At  the  time  of  World  War  I.  the  czarist 
Russian  empire  was  disintegrating,  the 
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non-Russian  nations  liberated  them- 
selves as  independent  sovereign  counti  u-.s 
and  on  March  23.  1918,  the  Byelorus.sian 
Democratic  Republic  was  proclaimed 

In  connection  with  the  marking  of  this 
day.  one  .should  a!sj  take  cognizance  t!iat 
Byeloru-ssians  are  often  mistaken  lor 
Rus.slans.  yet  they  have,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  history,  developed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Russia.  To  preserve  tneir 
independence  the  Byelorussians  had  to 
eiidure  .severe  trials  for  over  five  ce:.- 
turies.  from  the  beginning  of  the  13i:i  to 
the  end  of  the  18th.  and  it  was  not  until 
nearly  the  start  of  the  19th  century  tiiat 
their  destinies  were  linked  with  ■i.t- 
czarist  empire. 

The  Red  Soviet  Russian  Government 
m  opposition  to  the  Byelorussian  Dem(i- 
crallc  Republic,  created  a  fictitious  state- 
hood for  the  Byeloru.s.sian  people.  thu.s 
camouflaging  their  actual  colonial  statu.v 
For  the  past  half  century,  this  unhappy 
land  has  been  subjected  to  a  systematic 
and  ruthless  persecution  on  a  national 
level  on  orders  from  Moscow.  During  a 
ver>-  short  period  in  1937,  over  13,000 
innocent  Byelorussians  were  .shot  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Soviets.  The  Byelorussian 
Orthodox  Church  was  completely  liqui- 
dated that  year  and  all  its  2.000  clercy- 
men  were  killed  or  deported  into  con- 
centration camps  and  all  religiou.s  '.ite 
was  loithlessly  suppressed  bv  the  atheistic 
Reds 
Former  President  Eisenhower  said 
To  be  successful  In  bringing  peace  with 
freedom  and  Justice  to  the  World,  we  ir.iist 
increase  our  Joint  efforts  to  make  peoples 
.iround  the  World  more  aware  that  only  In 
freedom  can  be  found  the  right  road  to 
human  progress,  happiness,  and  lulfiUment 

By  the  United  States  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic, 
though  It  no  longer  exists,  and  by  un- 
masking the  true  nature  of  the  puppet 
regime  m  Byelorussia,  we  follow  our 
former  President's  wise  words.  Not  only 
that,  but  by  noting  this  day,  the  United 
States  .shows  the  world  that  it  gives  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  moral  support  in 
their  hard  struggle  against  the  evil  forces 
of  oppression  and  darkness  and  demon- 
stratos  that  the  free  world  does  indeed 
care  for  suffering  and  oppres.sed  human- 
ity. 

At  this  holy  season,  we  all  have  faith 
that  in  the  end  a  new  day  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  liberation  will  most  surely 
dawn  and  that  Byelorussia  will  again  be 
a  'democratic  republic  "  in  every  sense 
of  the  word 
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RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY    DENOUNCED 
IN  ZAMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
of  Zambia's  President  Kenneth  Kaunda 
against  Jehovah's  Witnesses  constitutes 
a  religious  threat  to  international  jieace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  news  release 
from  Lusaka,  Zambia: 


I  Prom    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 
Mar.  22,  1969] 
Jemovah'8   Witnxsses 
LtTSAKA. — President  Kenneth  Kaunda  de- 
clared  the  days   of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  In 
Zambia  are  numbered. 

He  told  the  national  council  of  his  rtillng 
United  National  Independence  party  the 
sect's  p>ollcy  amounted  to  anarchy  and  chaos. 
The  sect  has  been  the  victim  of  a  violent 
campaign  by  the  party  since  last  Etecember's 
general  election,  when  it  refused  to  vote  for 
religious  reasons. 


THE  FCC  REACHES  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
boon  a  great  deal  of  editorial  comment 
all  over  the  country  on  the  recent  FCC 
proposal  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  on 
radio  and  television.  The  following,  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  of  February  9, 1969, 
correctly  terms  this  as  "glaring  evidence 
of  the  evils  of  unbridled  regulatory 
power": 

The  PCX3  Reaches  Out 

The  propiosal  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  a  ban  on  radio  and 
telertslon  advertising  of  cigarettes  Is  glaring 
evidence  of  the  evils  of  unbridled  regulatory 
power. 

.Vs  things  now  stand  the  FCC  Is  prohibited 
from  Issuing  such  an  order.  The  1966  law  re- 
quiring a  health  warning  on  cigarette  labels 
forbids  the  FCC  to  Imptose  changes  in  ciga- 
rette advertising.  This  law  will  expire  In  June, 
unless  extended. 

Thus  the  FCC  proposal  amounts  to  fair 
warning  of  the  sort  of  thing  the  commission 
wTil  do  if  It  has  a  free  hand. 

The  power  of  the  FCC  to  make  such  a 
ban— If  the  present  prohibition  should  ex- 
pire— was  immediately  challenged  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  We 
hope  the  NAB  is  right. 

The  power  to  ban — by  decree — the  adver- 
tising of  a  legal  product  would  be  an  awe- 
some power  for  the  PCC  or  any  other  regu- 
latory agency  to  have.  This  is  power  to  strike 
s  .severely  damaging  blow  to  whole  industries, 
on  the  basis  of  nothing  more  substantive 
than  the  opinions  of  the  commission 
members. 

Even  more  than  that  is  involved.  If  the 
PCC  has  power  to  ban  the  advertising  of  a 
particular  product,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  that  power  to  complete  control 
over  all  advertising  and  programming  on 
radio  and  television? 

The  FCC  has  in  fact  been  moving  toward 
assertion  of  such  power.  Last  June  the  FCC 
issued  an  order  that  broadcasters  who  carry 
cigarette  advertising  must  also  broadcast  "a 
reasonable  amount"  of  antl -cigarette  an- 
nouncements. It  claimed  authority  to  do  this 
under  its  •fairness  doctrine." 

That  was  a  precedent-setting  action.  It 
wa.s  the  first  time  the  fairness  doctrine  had 
been  applied  to  advertising.  If  the  precedent 
stands,  who  icnows  what  other  demands  the 
FCC  may  make  on  broadcasters  to  give  time 
for  .\nswers  to  their  advertising? 

K\en  more  significantly,  this  order  of  the 
FCC  Imposed  on  broadcasters  the  obligation 
to  eive  lime  to  a  specified  kind  of  propaganda. 
Ii  this  precedent  stands,  what  other  kinds  of 
propaganda  may  the  PCC  decree  to  be  Im- 
posed on  the  ears  and  eyes  of  American  radio 
<tua  television  audiences? 
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The  powei-  to  do  that  Is  terrifying  in  its 
potential. 

As  to  the  specific  controversy  about  ciga- 
rettes and  health,  decisions  on  action  to  be 
taken  should  be  made  by  Congress.  They 
should  not  be  made  by  a  regulatory  body, 
and  especially  not  by  one  whose  comp>etence 
and  Jurisdiction  He  far  outside  the  field  of 
health. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative,  docu- 
mented finding  that  cigarettes  are  so  injuri- 
ous that  their  manufacture  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited, Congress  has  already  gone  about  as 
far  as  It  ought  to  go  in  attempting  to  dis- 
covirage  their  use. 

More  urgently.  Congress  should  review  the 
authority  of  the  FCC  and  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  using  Its  authority  to  control  what 
Americans  hear  and  see.  On  its  present 
course,  the  FX3C  has  the  makings  of  a  power- 
ful manipulator  of  the  feeding  of  propaganda 
to  the  public. 

That's  not  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  nor 
what  It  should  be.  Congress  should  trim  it 
back  to  proper  size. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONNECTICUT 
TEENAGE  LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  Congress  I  had  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  persons  over  the  age  of  18.  Un- 
fortunately, the  previous  Congress  took 
no  action  on  the  resolution. 

I  am  now  reintroducing  my  resolution. 
I  believe  that  events  during  the  past  year 
or  two  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
need  for  such  modification  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  provide  greater  participation 
by  younger  people  in  public  affairs. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  public  attention  the  text 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  president  of  a  teenage 
group  in  my  home  town  of  Putnam.  Conn. 
Robert  L.  La  Rochelle,  president  of  the 
Teenage  Democrats  Club,  informs  me 
that  his  club  is  presently  circulating  a 
petition  in  favor  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  and  that  the  petition  will  soon 
be  forwarded  to  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature. 

I  think  the  approach  of  these  young 
people  is  commendable  and  deserves  to 
be  encouraged.  They  are  using  the  demo- 
cratic way  and  process,  rather  than  force 
and  violence.  They  speak  well  of  Amer- 
ican youth  and  its  role  in  a  free  society. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  their  letter,  as  well  as 
a  brief  news  item  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Norwich  Bulletin : 

Teenage  Democrats  Clcb. 

Putnam.  Coint. 
Dear  Mr.  St.  Onge:  As  you  may  probably 
know,  the  Teenage  Democrats  Club  of  Put- 
nam Is  circulating  a  petition  In  favor  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  people's  response  to  this 
drive  has  been  overwhelming  and  we  are  soon 
planning  to  visit  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature  and  forward  the  petition  to  the 
legislators. 
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We  hope  the  State  of  Connecticut  will  set 
a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  fol- 
low. We  bring  this  information  of  the  peti- 
tion to  you  because  we  feel  you  can  help 
forward  our  greatest  cause:  the  participation 
of  youth  in  a  free  society. 

Our  fight  for  18-year-old  voting  isn't 
limited  Just  to  that  subject.  We  ask  for 
greater  youth  participation  in  all  the  affairs 
of  government,  because  we  feel  we  have 
something  to  offer. 

We  ask  you  to  mention  our  work  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  as  an  example  of  progres- 
sive youth  political  action. 

In  this  time  of  campus  turmoil,  we  feel 
that  we  are  doing  something  peaceful  and 
constructive  to  reach  our  ends 

We  have  succeeded  in  sending  teenage  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee, being  the  ftrst  area  political  group  to 
succeed  In  this  attempt. 

With  an  election  in  1968  behind  us  and  a 
new  1969  slate  of  officers  ready  to  keep  us 
moving  for  Justice  and  peace,  we  wait  the 
coming  events  concerning  our  projects  with 
anticipation  and  a  desire  to  succeed 

We  feel  our  attempts  at  constructive  action 
deserve  recognition,  because  we  believe  we 
represent  the  majority  of  American  teenag- 
ers. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  our  latest  activities. 
We  would  appreciate  a  mention  of  our  peti- 
tion drive  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  would  help  us  In  our  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours,  i 

Robert  R.  La  Rochelle. 

President. 

Teenage  Demos  Get  Invitation 

F»rTNAM. — The  Putnam  Democratic  Town 
Committee,  recognizing  that  youth  is  inter- 
ested In  politics  invites  Teenaee  Democrats 
to  send  representatives  to  Democratic  Town 
Committee  meetings. 

The  committee  felt  the  Teenage  Democrats 
had  earned  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
viewpoint  of  youth  because  of  its  help  in  the 
last  election. 

At  the  January  meeting,  the  town  commit- 
tee voted  to  Invite  teenage  Democrats  to 
choose  from  Its  membership  of  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  20  those  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Democratic  Town  Com- 
mittee. 

These  representatives  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  views  of  the  youth,  but. 
not  being  committee  members,  will  have  no 
voting  power. 

President  of  the  Teenage  Democrats  is 
Robert  R.  LaRochelle,  son  of  Alderman 
Roland  V.  LaRochelle  of  Putnam.  Other 
youth  group  officers  are  Peter  Johnston,  vice 
president:  James  Morey,  secretary:  Patricia 
Tetreault,  treasurer;  and  James  Dion,  public 
relations  director 

January  29,  1969. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  51st  anniversar>'  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  people 
of  Byelorussia.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute on  this  occasion  to  the  brave  Byel- 
orussians whose  brief  period  of  freedom 
was  cut  .'^hort  by  the  Bolshevik  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  which  now 
rules  the  Byelorussian  people  certainly 
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does  not  represent  their  wishes  or  hopes, 
but  merely  serves  as  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression Thus,  the  Byelorussian  people 
suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
captive  peoples  of  communism  under  a 
cruel  dictatorship 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  many  Americans  of  Byelorus- 
sian origin  who  continue  to  strive  for 
the  eventual  restoration  of  freedom  for 
their  homeland 

This  anniversary  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues  to 
burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  that 
the  desire  for  Independence  and  self- 
government  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  Union 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Director  of 
the  Voice  of  America  will  work  to  im- 
prove the  broadcasts  to  the  non -Russian 
people.  It  IS  also  apparent  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  Is  not  providing  as  an  effec- 
tive program  as  it  could.  Theoretically. 
Eladlo  Free  Europe  as  a  private  organi- 
zation would  be  in  order 

AUUils  point  in  history  we  should  em- 
i)ha3JU«  the  right  of  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia to  enjoy  the  self-determination 
of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by 
Communist  dictators  of  the  Soviet  Union 
The  heroic  people  of  Byelorussia  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  maintaining 
their  spirit  and  determination  In  the  face 
of  Communist  oppression.  We  must  not 
permit  their  spirit  and  determination  to 
be  in  vaun. 


HAWAII  EDUCATOR  KJYOTO  TSU- 
BAKI  URGES  ISLAND  TEACHERS 
TO  DEVELOP  WARM  HEARTS  AS 
WELL  AS  KEEN  MINDS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  more 
-ind  more,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  we 
a:-e  llvmg  in  a  decade  of  dissent,  an  a^e 
uf  ferment  and  an  era  of  social  revolu- 
tion. There  lies  beneath  the  restless 
searchinKs  and  the  dissent,  which  rocks 
Che  templed  walls  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throujaihout  the  country,  a  warn- 
m^'  Unless  we  rise  to  meet  this  .spiraling 
feeling  of  discontentment  voiced  by  our 
young  people,  our  future  looks  bleak. 

On  Februar>-  24,  1969.  Mr.  Kiyoto 
Tsubaki.  a  dLstmgui.shed  member  of 
Hawaii's  State  Board  of  Education, 
voiced  this  very  warning  to  two  leather- 
ings of  Maui  Island  .schoolteachers. 
Speaking  at  the  Hawaii  Federation  of 
Teachers  annual  institute  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  teacher  members  of  the  Hawcui 
Government  Employees  A.ssociatlon,  Mr. 
Tsubaki  told  the  teachers  that  they 
should  try  to  develop  not  only  keen 
mmds,  but  also  warm  heart,^; — "skills  and 
Knowledge  are  not  enoukih.  ' 

Mr  Tsubaki's  frank  warning  and  ad- 
vice makes  ^ood  sense,  for  as  he  stated 
m  his  speech: 

Atutudes  beget  attitudes  What  we  are 
hearing  and  what  we  are  watching  in  circum- 
stance are  something  of   our  own  creation 
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We  need  tn  develi»p  what  the  Greeka  call  a 
^<x>d  man  '  a  man  with  htimanUtlc  con- 
siderations >r  a  man  pomesslni;  humanistic 
.attitudes 

Mr  Tsubakls  speech  is  an  excellent 
one.  and  one  which  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  find  pnllghtenlng  therefore,  It  Is 
with  pleasure  that  I  submit  his  speech 
for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
RecoRD 

RiMAXKS   or  ICiTOTO   Tsubaki 
Ladles  and  gentlemen 

It  Is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  once  again 
bring  you  greetings  and  aloha  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Stat*  Board  of  Education. 
Dr    Richard  Ando 

I  was  Invited  here  this  morning  to  extend 
greetings  I  have  said  It  and  thus  ends  my 
official  function    Aloha' 

But  Inasmuch  as  I  still  have  a  few  minutes 
left  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  another 
entry  right  here  and  be  allowed  to  share 
with  you  my  anxiety  and  some  of  my  personal 
thoughts  relative  to  the  kind  of  society  in 
which  we  live  today 

Please  understand  that  I  am  reading  my 
remarks  this  morning  because  I  have  an- 
other meeting  to  go  to  and  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  say  the  same  things  here  as  I  would 
be  at  the  other  meeting  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  be  nccused  of  exercising  some  kind 
of  expediency  just  because  I  am  speaking  to 
this  group  separately  or  to  the  other  group 
separ  itely 

If  I  can  say  any  one  thing  about  the  pres- 
ent decade  m  our  history,  I  think  I  can 
safely  aay  that  we  are  now  living  In  a  decade 
>t  dissent,  an  age  of  ferment,  and  an  era  of 
-social  revolution.  If  you  will  We  And  many 
manifestations  of  this  social  enigma  amongst 
the  blacks,  the  economically  and  culturally 
deprived,  our  employed  and  unemployed, 
our  youth  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools, 
our  parents,  our  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  and  even  in  some  of  our  churches  In 
fact  It  appears  that  all  of  us  are  in  one 
way  or  another  involved  In  some  kind  of  tur- 
moil from  the  home  nn  up  to  International 
level  Indeed,  our  future  looks  mighty  dim. 
rnther  frustrating  and  gloomy  at  times  and 
.ipparently  every  thinking  Individual  Is  ask- 
ing the  question,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
But  before  asking  ourselves  that  question, 
perhaps  we  should  first  try  to  analyze  the 
causes — not  so  much  the  apparent,  superft- 
'Mal  iMuses;  but  rather  the  deeper,  more  fun- 
(liimental  causes  behind  the  causes. 

-Vs  I  try  to  observe  the  way  dissenters  act 
Mul  react.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  whole 
bit  revolves  around  two  basic  considera- 
tions— reason  and  attitudes 

It  seems  that  in  uur  .schools  we  are  trying 
our  level  best  to  give  uur  youngsters  the  .skills 
and  knowledge,  the  so-called  tools  with  which 
to  reason;  but  are  we  leaching  them  enough 
about  the  true  scientific  reasoning  process? 
To  me.  ;ust  giving  our  youngsters  the  skills 
and  knowledge  ilone  is  not  enough  I  say 
this  because  I  Judge  'hat  skills  and  knowledge 
in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people  can  be  a 
very  dangerous  thing  It  sc.ires  me  no  end 
every  time  I  look  at  the  five-year  projections 
of  achievement  objectives  of  a  PPB  or  Pro- 
gr-im  Planning  and  Budgeting  format  now 
being  used  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
I  find  that  theee  are  always  expressed  in 
terms  of  achievement  scores  of  skills  and 
knowledge  And  Immediately  I  find  myself 
asking  the  question,  what  is  being  done 
about  developing  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
■giMxl  man  • — a  man  with  human  concerns,  a 
man  with  humanistic  considerations,  or  a 
man  possessed  of  humanistic  attitudes' 

.■\a  we  \':>ok  around  us,  I  suspect  that  some 

■  >f  us  are  saying,  'Oh  my.  what's  wrong  with 

i>ur  people  tixlay  Just  lo<jk  at  the  way  they 

are  behaving   Their  attitude  is  just  terrible  ' 

If  life  can  be  said  to  be  a  two-way  street, 
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I  submit  It  Is  high  time  we  realize  that 
attitudes  beget  attitudes.  Just  listen  to  what 
people  are  saying.  If  we  listen  c»refully,  u 
won't  take  us  long  to  realize  that  perhaps 
w^hat  we  are  hearing  and  what  we  are  watch. 
Ing  In  circumstance  are  something  of  our 
very  own  creation.  An  educational  philos- 
opher back  In  the  30'8  once  said  that  the 
success  of  an  educational  system  can  De 
measured  only  In  terms  of  what  kinds  nf 
parents  our  youngsters  become.  And  not  so 
long  ago  when  an  elderly  gentleman  was 
ajfced  to  define  education,  he  pondered  f(>r  .1 
while  and  said.  "■Well,  education  to  me  is 
that  which  remains  after  I  have  forgotten 
everything  else  I  learned  in  school" 

I  suspect  what  these  two  {>eople  were  allud-  • 
Ing  to  was  that  skills  and  knowledge  alone 
are  not  enough — that  perhapts  in  our  curricu- 
lum   we   should   try   to   develop   not   only  a 
keen  mind;  out  also  a  warm  heart. 

At  the  moment  I  am  trying  to  get  some  of 
our  curriculum  revlaors  and  developers  to 
think  atK>ut  establishing  humanistic  values 
as  the  core  of  our  state  curriculum  arour.d 
which  every  program  shall  revolve — all  point- 
ing toward  ileveloping  a  "good  man". 

In  the  meantime,  right  amongst  us  In  the 
Department  of  Education,  lu  all  our  dealings 
with  all  our  people.  It  may  be  well  for  all  uf 
us  to  begin  practicing  some  humanistic  con- 
siderations, re-orientlng  our  own  Individual 
attitudes  perhaps,  to  see  if  we  can't  work  out 
our  mutual  problems  on  a  mutual  basis.  This 
attitude  of  mutuality  Is  mighty  Important  to 
me  as  we  relate  oiu-selves  day  by  day  from  the 
bottom  up  This  same  attitude  of  mutuality 
becomes  even  more  Important  when  we  re- 
late ourselves  especially  from  the  top  down 
because,  in  my  estimation,  the  higher  tne 
goes  *he  broader  his  base  becomes  and  mu-h 
much  greater  the  concerns  and  responsibili- 
ties as  his  attitudes  and  decisions  begin  to 
affect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  more  and 
more  p>eople  like  you  and  me. 

And  so.  as  a  group,  may  I  say  let's  begin  '0 
talk  about  It  at  least  and  let's  see  If  we  c.^r.  t 
begin  to  mutually  create  a  happy,  warm  so- 
ciety— a  society  of  humanistic  human  beings. 
I  think  Its  worth  trying. 
Thank  vou 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 


or    MAINZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
occupies  a  verj-  special  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  man's  strugcle  for  freedom  On 
that  day,  in  1821.  the  people  of  Greece 
rose  up  to  proclaim  their  independence 
after  centuries  of  domination  by  rhe 
Ottoman  Empire.  Invoking  the  memoiy 
of  past  battles  and  past  heroes,  the  Giee.k 
nation  .set  forth  to  regain  the  liberty 
established  during  the  Athenian  uoldeii 
age. 

Several  days  previously  there  had  bt fii 
bnef  .skirmishes  between  Ottoman  troops 
and  Groek  irregulars.  March  '25.  hov- 
ever.  marks  the  feast  of  the  annuncia- 
tion, which  to  the  Greek  people  mean.? 
"the  day  of  the  good  message.  '  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed.  On  March 
25  1821.  the  cood  message  was  that  the 
.struggle  for  freedom  had  begun  anew 

Leaders  and  common  citizens  alike  ni 
the  Western  World,  steeped  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  classical  antiquity,  rallied  to 
the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  The 


spirit  of  philhellenism  swept  through 
Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic,  a  far 
\aster  divide  in  those  days  than  now. 
Many  persons  from  our  own  proud 
and  young  Republic  joined  in  common 
struggle  with  the  Greek  people.  Our  own 
young  men  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  patriots.  Other  Americans  con- 
tributed their  savings,  their  intellectual 
talents,  and  their  artistic  work  to  the 
cause  that  was  Greece's. 

Bound  together  by  a  common  loyalty 
to  Hellenic  ideals  and  a  common  passion 
for  freedom,  enduring  bonds  were  forged 
between  our  Nation  and  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. These  ties  have  not  diminished  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  years.  During  two  World 
Wars  and  in  struggles  against  Commu- 
nist troops  in  the  moimtalns  of  Greece 
and  again  in  the  mountains  of  Korea, 
our  nations  have  stood  together  as  one. 
Many  citizens  of  Greece  have  come  to 
this  country,  joining  in  the  writing  of 
our  own  Nation's  historic  saga. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  again  of  March 
25.  1821,  when  the  flame  of  liberty  was  lit 
a^ain  in  Greece,  when  strangers  fought 
together  as  brothers.  May  we  ever  re- 
member this  date,  and  may  our  common 
ideals  ever  endure. 
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a  limited  ABM  system  is  not  an  escalation 
of  the  arms  race?  Senator  Jackson  himself 
mentioned  Russian  development  of  a  "third- 
generation"  missile.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Inevitable  result  of  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  by  either  country  will  be  the 
development  in  the  other  country  of  a  more 
sophisticated  offensive  system.  This  has  been 
the  pattern  of  the  arms  race  In  the  past,  and 
I  can  see  no  reascm  why  things  will  be  any 
different  in  the  future  Just  because  the  ini- 
tial step  Is  "defensive"  rather  than  "offen- 
sive." The  American  jjeople  are  getting  an- 
other snow  Job  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  taken  a 
giant  step  down  the  road  taken  by  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Frank  Simons,  Jr. 
Washington. 
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OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     PRESI- 
DENT'S ABM  PLAN 


For  those  still  confused  as  to  why  various 
students  and  Blacks  are  so  willing  to  use  vio- 
lence, the  Nixon  ABM  proposal  offers  a  lucid 
explanation.  After  a  barrage  of  scientific  evi- 
dence against  employment,  the  ABM  is  still 
accepted  because  the  mlUtary-industrial  alli- 
ance has  the  power  to  move  such  systems 
regardless  of  the  opposition.  Reasoned  argu- 
ment buttressed  by  factual  evidence  is  Ir- 
relevant. And  this  Is  what  the  protesters  so 
clearly  see  and  adopt  as  a  tactic.  The  hypoc- 
risy of  the  Nation's  leadership  must  end 
before  social  tensions  destroy  the  country. 
Gerard  Giovanzlli. 

Arlington. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

of    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  contained 
a  remarkable  collection  of  letters  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  deployment  of  a  thin  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system. 

Irony  and  ridicule  are  sometimes  pow- 
erful weapons,  as  these  letters  Illustrate. 
They  are  as  follows : 
observations  on  the  President's  ABM  Plan 

This  Is  to  register  as  strongly  as  possible 
an  undoubtedly  futile  but  heartfelt  protest 
ag.ilnst  Mr.  Nixon's  tragically  imwlse  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM  system.  Is  it 
possible  he  does  not  know  that  it  will  accel- 
er.iie  the  arms  race  further  (unless  the 
Chinese  and  Soviet  governments  should  have 
the  Improbable  good  sense  we  apparently 
lack,  to  use  their  resources  for  better  things) ; 
will  divert  desperately  needed  money  from 
d  mestlc  programs;  will  increase  the  stran- 
glehold of  the  military  on  our  already  mlll- 
t.iry-domlnated  economy;  and  will  not  de- 
tend  or  protect  anyone  In  case  of  actual  at- 
t.i -k?  We  can  only  hope  now  that  Congress 
will  at  least  stand  up  and  resist. 

I  can't  think  of  a  clearer  case  In  recent 
t.mes  of  "Emperor's  new  clothes."  Certainly 
M:  Nixon  didn't  think  that  Mr.  Laird  would 
lell  him? 

Ann  Mohrisett  Davidon. 

HAVERroRD.  Pa. 

I  want  President  Nixon  to  know  I  heartily 
concur  with  his  ABM  decision.  It  fS  such  a 
(ijmfort  knowing  American  mtssUes  will  be 
li-it  on  earth  after  we  are  all  dead. 

Sandra  Weiss. 

Silver  Spring. 

Do  the  President  and  Senator  Jackson 
seriously   believe   that   deployment  of  even 
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Your  editorial  of  March  15.  dealing  with 
the  President's  ABM  decision.  Indicates  that 
you  have  been  taken  In  by  his  smooth  public 
relations  performance  and  have  lost  sight 
of  the  realities  of  his  decision.  His  rhetoric 
cannot  hide  the  fact  that  he  has  presented 
merely  a  warmed-over  version  of  the  earlier 
Sentinel  system,  packaged  to  deSate  the  In- 
tense public  resistance  which  had  built  up 
In  recent  months.  Although  he  chose  not 
to  emphasize  it,  his  prepared  statement 
makes  clear  that  the  system  will  still  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  "thin"  defense  of  cities 
against  a  presumed  Chinese  attack,  with  all 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  many 
people  have  pointed  out — the  rapidly  escalat- 
ing costs,  the  danger  of  an  over-response 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  added  dlfHcultles 
In  attempting  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race,  and  so  on. 

All  of  this  Is  packaged  to  make  It  least 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  ABM  opponents  (In 
ABM  Jargon,  the  decision  was  surrounded 
by  "penetration  aids"),  but  this  Is  no  excuse 
for  your  having  neglected  to  analyze  Its  spe- 
cific consequences.  Construction  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  to  start  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
defense  of  our  missile  bases.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  sites  will  be  selected  and  purchased 
to  begin  construction  of  the  broader  Sen- 
tinel system — ^Just  as  the  Army  was  doing 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  began  Its 
"re-examlnatlon."  And  how  can  this  mini- 
mal system  protect  our  missile  bases  (each 
having  150  Mlnuteman  missiles)?  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  attempt  to  build  an 
offensive  force  that  could  attack  our  missiles. 
It  would  have  to  utilize  thousands  of  war- 
heads. Against  such  an  attack  the  proposed 
system  would  be  totally  useless.  So  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  plan  Is  either  fakery 
or,  more  likely,  the  down  pajrment  on  a  very 
much  larger  and  more  costly  system. 

Mr.  Nixon  gives  clear  evidence  that  he  has. 
In  his  now  familiar  style,  refused  to  make  a 
clear  decision  that  might  offend  the  mili- 
tary, while  remaining  unwilling  to  move  di- 
rectly Into  missile  talks  with  the  Russians. 
These,  not  ABM  deployment,  are  the  top 
priority  in  dealing  with  strategic  weaponry. 
If  these  talks  do  not  begin  soon,  develop- 
ments In  weapons  technology,  especially  In 
multiple  warheads,  may  well  eliminate  the 
chance  we  now  have  to  move  toward  agree- 


ments that  preserve  the  present  stable  bal- 
ance. 

Leonard  S.  Rodberg. 
Silver  Spring. 

It  seems  that  the  US  Government  Is  busily 
trying  to  destroy  Itself  and  all  else  The  arms 
race  has  come  to  the  ix>lnt  of  total  insanity: 
the  ABM  system  is  an  example  With  so  many 
experts  denying  Its  validity,  so  many  people 
protesting,  ashamed  to  be  part  of  this  plot 
for  total  destruction,  how  can  this  Adminis- 
tration find  a  way  around  It  to  approve  this 
deplorable  monster?  How  can  the  military  in- 
dustrialists just  think  of  their  own  huge  prof- 
Its?  Great  use  they  will  make  of  it  when,  by 
accident,  the  whole  thing  explodes,  taking 
them  in  the  holocaust  Have  these  people  lost 
all  their  sense?  Can't  they  see  the  urgent 
things  that  must  be  done  In  our  disturbed, 
rlot-strlcken  cities?  No  security  is  assured 
once  the  "monster"  Is  installed  Only  more 
danger  is  assured,  more  wars  By  God.  we 
must  stop  this  insane  way  of  "protecting"  us. 
Is  the  Administration  totally  blind  to  the 
truth? 

Mrs.  C.  N.  DocKHORN. 
Washington 

As  an  amateur  chess  enthusiast.  I  was 
thrilled  by  the  conceptual  purity  and  Inner 
logical  construction  of  Mr  Nixon's  now  re- 
vealed ABM  deployment  policy.  Having  rec- 
ognized that  this  p>ollcy  implies  a  set  of  na- 
tional priorities  which  probably  leads  relent- 
lessly to  the  ruin  of  our  cities  {Kt-Q6).  the 
President  has  correctly  abandoned  the  fatu- 
ous notion  of  trying  to  protect  from  hostile 
missiles  that  which  increasingly  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  less  and  less  worth  sav- 
ing iKt-K4!).  (Having  chosen  this  Une  of 
play,  It  Is  unthinkable  that  so  astute  a  player 
as  Kir.  Nixon  is  contemplating  the  now  dis- 
credited "guns  and  butter"  continuation.)  No 
doubt  in  the  brave  new  world  to  come,  in 
which  computers  deploy  missiles  to  guard 
other  missiles  from  missiles  launched  by 
other  computers  (Kt-B3).  cities  and  the  hap- 
less creatures  who  once  inhabited  them  will 
have  long  since  come  to  exist  only  in  memory 
bank    1  Kt-Kt5.   resigns). 

Michael  P.  Stern,  MX). 
Alexandria. 

The  same  day  President  Nixon  disclosed  his 
decision  to  establish  the  ABM  system,  it  was 
announced  that  District  Head  Start  funds 
would  be  cut  by  one-third.  Result:  More 
games  for  generals,  fewer  for  kids  I  wonder 
what  other  good  ideas  Mr.  Nixon  has  to  help 
this  country  move  forward  together. 

Victor  R   Hirsh. 

Bethesda. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  Sentinel 
ABM  "safeguard"  to  go  ^*'lth  nuclear  "suf- 
ficiency" Mr.  Nixon  has  picked  from  his  op- 
tions, but  since  the  phrase  is  "keeping  all  the 
options  open"  there  Is  another,  one  recently 
chosen,  that  he  must  have  overlooked.  Simply 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  XB-70.  produce 
not  more  than  two  Sentinel  ABMs.  stop,  and 
put  one  in  the  air  museum  m  Ohio  where  the 
XB-70  now  rests 

This  scheme  has  Its  advantages  It  would 
be  a  carefully  planned  waste  of  defense  funds, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  or  less  hap-hazard 
methods  in  effect  to  date  The  museum  might 
be  specialized  to  include  only  flying  anoma- 
lies and  others  from  previous  eras  might  be 
displayed:  the  Flying  Wing,  the  B-36.  Howard 
Hughes'  flying  boat  whose  maximum  altitude 
was  about' 10  feet  and  the  Navy's  Jet-powered 
seaplane  that  did  little  better,  the  Vanguard 
( watch  it  blow  up  on  the  pad)  and  Skybolt 
missiles,  the  .\lr  Forces  aptly  named  Dyna- 
Soar,  and  all  those  that  have  been  overlooked. 
Room  would  be  saved,  of  course,  for  the  F-IU 
and  the  SST,  as  well  as  Spartan  and  Spriut  of 
the  Sentinel. 

One  problem  remains.  Projecting  from  past 
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•xperlenc**  and  future  ezpectaUocu.  thould 
the  muieum  system  be  thick"  or  "thin"? 
L<«t'*  remember  to  ke«p  tboee  options  open 

David  Jetfksy 

AaUNOTON. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Nrw     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  RBPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  But,  as  the 
United  Byelorusslan-.\merican  Com- 
memorative Committee  so  poignantly 
expressed  It; 

In  ByeioriusU  this  national  celebration  la 
not  permitted  T^ia  year,  instead,  marks  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
Byeioruaelan  SSR 

In.  1519.  after  less  than  a  year  of  In- 
dependence, the  people  of  Byelorussia 
were  forced  to  accept  the  rule  of  the 
USSR. 

And  although  the  freedom  oi  Byelo- 
russia was  so  brief,  it  serves  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  for  the  basic  right  of  self- 
determination  Thus  It  IS  that  we  join 
in  commemorating  the  5 1st  anniversary 
of  Byelorussia's  mdependence 

On  this  auspicious  day  we  renew  our 
pledge  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  all  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  world.  Including 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  The  inalien- 
able right  of  self-determination  will 
someday  be  served. 


THE  5 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROC- 
LA.MATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE  OF 
THE  BYELORUSSL^N  DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nr*-   T(;»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  51  years  ago  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia formed  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  .set  duwn  tlieir  be- 
liefs in  an  amaziriK  historical  document. 
Meeting  in  Miensk.  the  National  Con- 
vention pr'xriaimed  a  conatitutlon  which 
provided  equality  for  all  under  the  law. 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  the 
nsht  to  form  laoor  unions  and  strike, 
freedom  o:  conscience,  the  rlijht  of  mi- 
norities to  autonomy  and  the  mviolabil- 
ity  of  person  and  home  Recognition  of 
the  nev.  Republic  was  granted  by  more 
than  a  dozen  state.s  and  diplomats  were 
sent  abroad.  Bui  Soviet  Russia  could 
not  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  a  free 
and  democratic  Republic  so  nearby  and 
withm  2  short  years  crushed  the  new 
government  and  murdered  Us  leaders 
Resistance  continued  for  a  few  years 
more  but  the  Bolsheviks  had  triumphed. 
Their  reign  of   terror  was  nothing  new 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lo  this  tiny  country  bounded  by  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  BalUc  States.  For  al- 
most 1.000  years  that  unfortunate  land 
had  seen  the  scene  of  war.  pillage,  revo- 
lution, and  counterrevolution.  Through 
the  twenues  and  thirties  the  Russian 
bloodbath  was  continued  to  be  halted 
only  by  the  sUrt  of  World  War  n.  The 
land  was  fought  over  several  times  by 
Russian  and  German  armies  and  more 
than  2  million  persons  are  believed  to 
have  died  At  the  war's  end  Russia  once 
again  renewed  her  persecution,  charging 
this  Ume  that  the  Byelorussians  had  col- 
laborated with  the  CJerman  enemy. 
What  a  tragic  history  for  a  people  whose 
only  crime  seems  to  have  been  having 
the  rapacious  Soviet  Bear  for  a  neighbor. 
As  we  salute  these  people  today,  then, 
let  us  be  a  little  mindful  of  our  own 
good  fortune  and  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  along  with 
all  captive  peoples,  will  soon  be  free  once 
again. 


March  25,  1969 


fXDR  LOVE  OP  CHILDREN 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTUAND 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tut'fdav   March  25.  1969 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  we  all  realize 
the  importance  of  a  childhood  full  of 
attention  and  warmth  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  and  well-adjusted 
individual  Here  in  the  DLstnct  of  Colum- 
bia there  are  children  who.  for  no  fault 
of  their  own.  may  not  receive  proper  care 
m  these  crucial  years  of  their  lives.  These 
are  the  550  dependent,  homeless  young- 
sters at  Junior  Village,  over  half  of 
whom  are  under  6  years  of  age 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  March  3.  1969. 
which  describes  tlie  now  limited  imple- 
mentation of  a  broader  program  recom- 
mi'iided  by  Fred  Taylor,  executive  direc- 
tor of  FLOC— For  Love  of  Children. 
FLOC  IS  a  nonprofit,  volunteer,  inter- 
faith  oruanization  here  in  Washington 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  all 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  s  children, 
those  who  will,  or  could  be  the  active, 
contributing  citizens  of  the  future.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposal  designed  by 
FLOC.  Jumor  Village  would  be  utilized 
a^  a  temporary  home  for  .school-age 
children  Pre-school-age  children  would 
be  automatically  placed  in  a  network  of 
group  homes  all  over  Washington,  such 
as  the  one  described  in  the  article  below. 
In  these  homes,  young  children  can  re- 
ceive the  attention  and  care  which  they 
de.serve  and  need  while  they  develop  as 
ladividuaLs. 

I  join  with  Mr  Taylor  and  FLOC  in 
urging  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  to  take  the  lead 
in  implementing  this  meritorious  change 
in  procedures  for  caring  for  homeless 
children  FI^OC's  Is  a  5-year  plan  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  Kroup  homes  to  80. 
thus  cutting  costs  of  Junior  Village  and 
this  current  type  of  child  care  by  one- 
half  With  the  appropriate  efforts  and 
emphasis  now.  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
much  sooner  than  that.  Not  only  that  of 


each  child,  but  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
community  may  be  at  stake. 

The  article  follows: 

For  Lovb  or  Chilokkn 
I  By  Saxah  Booth  Conroy) 

Mrs  Olive  Robb  Is  75  years  old.  She  has 
four  babies,  ail  under  seven  months 

At  7  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Robb  plcka  up 
the  first  baby  to  greet  the  day — or  the  loud- 
est of  the  four.  She  changes  his  diapers 
Tickles  his  toes.  Warm*  his  bottle. 

Then  she  starts  all  over  again  with  the  next 
baby,  and  the  next  baby  and  the  next  baby 

DOUBLE    MOTHZBS 

At  8  am  Mrs  Martha  Walker  Joins  Mrs 
Robb 

A  year  ago.  neither  woman  knew  the  other 
Then  they  became  Involved  with  For  Love  of 
Children  iFLOC).  FLOC  recruits  foster  par- 
ents to  take  care  of  children  from  the  DC 
Welfare  Department  and  contributes  20  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  running  the  home,  buy- 
ing the  house  If  necessary 

FLOC  played  matchmaker  to  bring  Mrs 
Walker  and  Mrs  R«bb  together  to  make  a 
home  for  babies  who  would  otherwise  be  in 
an  Institution.  The  two  women  moved  \n 
together  on  Nov  21  and  the  babies  arnved 
within  10  days. 

We  can  see  such  a  change  in  the  chUdrpii 
when  they  are  petted  and  snuggled."  Mrs 
Robb  said  as  she  buttoned  up  the  boy  In  the 
pink  suit 

■Kb  she  Ulked  the  rtve-month-old  boy  prac- 
ticed the  high  Jump  in  a  swing  hanging  in 
front  of  a  mirror  between  the  Uving  rcxim  and 
dining  nxim  The  other  five-month-old  bny 
sat  in  a  baby  holder  on  the  kitchen  table 
The  seven-month-old  girl  was  In  the  p;ay 
pen.  thoughtfully  looking  at  a  brlghtlv  col- 
(>r«l  book.  The  baby  sat  In  her  carriage 

Mrs.  Robb  has  already  raised  two  sons  of 
her  own  who  live  in  this  area.  She  has  eight 
grandchildren,  all  now  out  of  the  baby  cate- 
gory A  widow,  she  haa  a  master's  degree  ;n 
German  and  taught  at  Roosevelt  and  Cool- 
Idge  High  SchooU  and  the  District's  Amer- 
icanization School  before  she  retired. 

■'I'm  taking  care  of  these  babies  because  I 
like  the  instant  rewards,"  Mrs.  Robb  .said 
"What  better  Job  than  to  be  grandmother  in 
residence^" 

Mrs.  Walker,  a  divorcee,  without  children 
of  her  own,  has  a  master's  degree  In  child 
development.  Until  November,  she  was  head 
of  the  pre-school  nursery  at  Foundry  .Meth- 
odist Church  'But  I  wanted  to  work  vrtth 
babies,"  she  said. 

The  two  women  agree  they  both  like  liver. 
Russian  tea.  music,  books  and  babies.  N'ow- 
adaya  all  they  have  time  for  are  the  babies 
"I  haven-t  sent  out  my  Christmas  cirdi 
yet."  said  Mrs.  Walker. 

Mrs  Walker  and  Mrs.  Robb  do  have  some 
help  tho  One  of  FLOC's  eight  mission 
groups,  serve  as  FMends  of  the  Pamllv.  At 
least  one  friend  stops  five  times  a  week,  in- 
cluding an  evening,  to  relieve  Mrs  Walker 
or  Mrs  Robb  If  there  should  come  an  emer- 
gency In  the  middle  of  the  night,  one  of  the 
friends   would   willingly   answer   the   call 

Hopefully,  the  babies  will  be  adopted,  or 
placed  In  a  more  permanent  foster  home  by 
the  time  they  are  a  year  old,  leaving  their 
bassinets  for  new  babies  for  Mrs.  Walker 
and  Mrs.  Robb  to  cuddle. 


OUR  GOOD  TRUCKDRIVERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PEN.NSTI,VANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  compliment  our  truckdrlvers  on  their 
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good  driving  and  responsible  citizenship 
on  our  highways. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  wonderful 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  so 
many  of  our  truckdrlvers  give  to  our 
citizens  in  distress  on  the  highways. 

Having  been  helped  myself  several 
times  by  the  willingness  and  voluntary 
assistance  of  truckdrlvers,  I  want  to  add 
my  compliments  to  our  good  truckdrlvers, 
and  particularly  I  want  to  compliment 
Major  Gray,  of  Mid-South  Co.,  from 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Virginia  Payette  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Friday, 
February  28,   1969: 

Comments 
(By  Virginia  Payette) 

It's  every  driver's  bad  dream.  There  you 
are.  50  miles  from  nowhere,  It's  pltcbblack 
outside,  bitter  cold,  and  your  engine  has  Just 
started  gargling  nuts  and  bolts. 

You  know  darned  well  there  are  cutthroats 
.^;id  robbers  lurking  out  there  In  the  frosty 


dark.  Just  waiting  to  pounce  when  the  motor 
gasps  its  last. 

And  while  you  sit  there,  dead  by  the  road,  a 
stream  of  luckier  humans,  snug  and  warm 
and  motor  purring,  zips  endlessly  by. 

But  when  someone  does  stop  at  night, 
legend  has  It.  It's  almost  sure  to  be  a  truck 
driver.  And  as  of  last  week,  30  miles  up  the 
hUl  from  Nashville,  that  legend  came  true. 

There  we  sat,  old  Betsy  hissing  with  high 
fever  and  harboring  an  alarming  clank  some- 
where in  her  gizzard. 

Then.  l>efore  old  Dad  could  even  start  to 
look  for  his  tools  (which  Sonny  had  probably 
sneaked  off  to  college,  anyway ) ,  there  was  a 
whoosh  of  air  brakes  and  a  trailer  truck 
pulled  In  and  parked  50  feet  ahead. 

Prom  the  comparative  safety  of  what  seems 
like  a  10-story  cab.  as  you  stand  there  alone 
In  the  cheerless  dark,  the  driver  decides  you 
look  honest  and  climbs  down — a  combination 
of  helpful  mechanic,  highway  counselor  and 
emergency  chauffeur,  to  say  nothing  of  angel- 
from-heaven. 

Our  truck  driver  turned  out  to  be  Major 
Gray,  a  handsome  prototype  from  Memphis, 
who's  been  hauling  traUers  for  36  years.  He 
makes    the     10-hour     Memphls-to-NashvlUe 


round   trip  dally,  five  days  a  week — 100,000 

miles  a  year. 

He  stuck  a  flashlight  down  Betsy's  throat, 
diagnosed  her  gargUngs  as  a  messed-up  water 
pump,  advised  us  to  lock  her  up  and  leave 
her  there,  ride  into  Nashville  with  him.  check 
Into  a  motel,  and  call  a  wrecker  in  the 
morning. 

How  many  people  get  a  chance  to  bounce 
over  the  mountains  in  a  heated  cab.  watch 
an  expert  handle  a  10-speed  shift,  and  be 
delivered  to  the  front  door  of  your  motel  In 
a  22-ton  taxi? 

And  for  all  his  service  and  advice  Mr.  Gray 
would  take  absolutely  notliing. 

"Wouldn't  think  of  it."  he  said  with  a  grin. 
"But  If  you  ever  have  to  ship  anytiilng  ship 
Mid-South." 

Turned  out  he  was  a  good  mechanic,  too. 
It  was  the  water  pump. 

So  the  next  time  your  Jalopy  collapses  on 
one  of  those  stiper  highways  carefully  engi- 
neered to  avoid  civilization,  don't  panic. 
Pray  a  little,  look  respectable,  and  I  guaran- 
tee some  angel  In  a  noisy  monster  will  happen 
along  and  help  you  out. 

And  may  yours  be  as  nice  as  our  Major 
Gray. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  our  life,  judge  of  men  and 
nations,  our  times  are  in  Thy  hands  and 
we  commit  all  our  ways  to  Thee.  We  ask 
Tliee  not  to  lift  us  out  of  life,  but  to  prove 
Thy  power  within  it;  we  ask  not  for  tasks 
more  suited  to  our  strength,  but  for 
strength  more  suited  to  our  tasks;  not  to 
take  our  burdens  from  us,  but  to  give  us 
grace  to  carry  them;  not  to  banish  our 
problems,  but  to  give  us  higher  wisdom 
to  solve  them.  Give  us  the  vision  that  in- 
spires, and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
wore  our  flesh  and  walked  the  earth  like 
a  conqueror  and  abides  with  us  now. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


6,777  teachers,  scholars,  and  distin- 
guished leaders  were  involved  in  this 
program  in  the  United  States  and  m  126 
other  nations  and  territories.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  10  percent  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Since  1949,  a  total  of  125.- 
777  persons  have  participated  in  the 
exchanges. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  March  25,  1969. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. March  24,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

•The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AND  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24.  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  25, 1969,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  fwith 
the  accompanying  report)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

T(i  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  report  for 
fiscal  year  1968  on  the  international  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program 
conducted  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-256) .  During  fiscal  year  1968, 


forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  submitted  a  report  'No. 
91-116)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


\ 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  25, 1969,  received 
a  message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a  nom- 
ination, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(For  nomination  received  on  March  25, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of  to- 
day, March  26,  1969. J 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24,  1969,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted,  on  March  25,  1969: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Jerome  M.  Rosow.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

John  B.  Waters.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24,  1969,  Mr.  Long, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  re- 
ported favorably,  without  amendment, 
on  March  25.  1969.  the  bill  (H.R.  8508) 
to   increase   the   public    debt   limit   set 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  INFLATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  91-92) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Clearly  this  Nation  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  an  inflation  that 
has  been  allowed  to  run  into  its  fourth 
year.  This  is  far  too  long,  and  it  has 
already  caused  substantial  distortions  in 
our  economy. 

Iioflation  is  a  form  of  economic  ag- 
gression against  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old,  the  poor  and  the  thrifty.  It  is 
these  Americans  who  are  largely  defense- 
less against  the  kind  of  price  increases 
for  food,  clothing,  medicine,  housing 
and  education  that  have  swept  over  the 
Nation  in  the  last  few  years. 

Government  has  two  major  instru- 
ments for  dealing  with  this  problem. 
One  is  monetary  policy,  which  should 
continue  its  program  of  restraint.  The 
other  is  fiscal  policy — the  management 
of  the  Federal  budget^ — which  must  turn 
away  from  budgets  which  have  propelled 
the  inflation,  and  turn  instead  to  one 
with  a  strong  surplus  that  will  help  to 
curb  it. 

The  prospect  of  a  thin  budget  surplus 
or  a  return  to  deficits  would  again  nudge 
monetary  policy  off  course.  The  result, 
as  always,  would  be  further  increases  in 
interest  rates,  a  dangerously  overheated 
economic  engine,  and  the  threat  of  ac- 
celerating the  advance  of  the  price  level. 
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Because  the  problem  of  inflation  was 
neglected  far  too  lontf.  we  cannot  rlak 
even  a  neutral  budget  policy  of  narrow 
balance 

Only  a  combined  policy  of  a  strong 
budget  surplus  and  monetary  restraint 
can  now  be  effective  In  cooling  inflation. 
and  In  ultimately  reducing  the  restrictive 
Interest  rates  forced  on  us  by  past  poli- 
cies This  Is  fundamental  economics,  and 
we  intend  to  deal  with  fundamentals. 

We  are  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
Americas  wage  earners,  fanners  and 
businessmen  We  are  committed  to  take 
every  necessary  action  to  protect  ever>- 
American's  savings  and  real  income  from 
further  loss  to  Inflation 

The  budget  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1.  1969.  submitted  in  January,  es- 
timates the  surplus  at  $3  4  billion  How- 
ever, current  examination  of  this  budget 
reveals  that  some  of  its  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures were  low  For  example.  Inter- 
est on  the  Federal  debt  will  be  far  more 
than  was  estimated.  This,  along  with 
such  items  as  an  underestimate  of 
farm  price  support  payments  and  a  sub- 
stantial overestimate  of  offshore  oil 
leas^ 'receipts,  means  that  a  current 
analysis  of  the  budget  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary shows  a  reduction  In  the  surplus 
of  $13  billion  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
$17  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 

Thus,  half  of  the  projected  1970  sur- 
plus has  disappeared  before  the  year 
begins  Similarly,  more  than  half  of  this 
year  s  projected  surplus  of  $2  4  billion 
will  not  be  realized — and  for  the  same 
reasons 

On  the  matter  of  cutting  expendi- 
tures: 

To  produce  a  budget  that  will  stop  in- 
flation, we  must  cut  expenditures  while 
maintaining  revenues  This  will  not  be 
easy.  Dealing  with  fundamentals  never 
Is. 

I  intend  to  submit  budget  revisions 
which  will  reduce  Federal  .spending  In 
fiscal  1970  Significantly  below  the 
amount  recommended  in  Januarj-.  even 
before  those  previous  figures  have  been 
adjusted  to  reflect  current  conditions. 

On  the  matter  nt  maintaining  reve- 
n  ues 

I  am  convinced  that  the  path  of  re- 
sponsibility requires  that  the  income  tax 
surcharge,  which  is  e.xpected  to  yield 
$9'j  billion,  be  extended  for  another 
year  .\.s  I  have  said  before,  the  sur- 
charge is  a  temporar>-  tax  that  must  be 
ended  as  soon  as  our  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  economic  conditions 
permit.  Because  of  budget  and  economic 
conditions.  I  reaffirm  my  support  of  the 
recommendation  President  Johnson 
made  last  January  that  the  surcharge  be 
extended,  and  I  am  transmitting  to  the 
Congre.ss  a  request  that  this  be  done 

In  addition,  the  scheduled  reductions 
in  the  telephone  and  passenger  car  ex- 
cise taxes  must  be  postponed,  and  user 
charges  equal  in  revenue  yield  to  those 
now  in  the  budget  should  be  enacted. 
Together,  these  will  produce  close  to  $1 
billion  in  revenue  next  year 

On  the  question  of  tax  reform,  this 
Administration  remains  committed  to  a 
more  equitable  and  more  efficient  tax 
structure  In  the  coming  month,  the  first 
speclflc  proposals  of  that  reform  wUl  be 
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coming    up   to   the   Congress   from   the 
Treasury  Department 

Taken  together,  these  actions  to  re- 
duce spending  and  maintain  revenues 
will  produce  the  strong  budget  surplus 
urgently  needed  to  meet  the  inflationary 
threat 

Moreover,  by  proving  Qovemment's 
serious  Intent  to  counter  the  upward 
spiral  of  prices  and  wages,  we  will  create 
conditions  which  will  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  stop  assuming  a  high  rate 
of  mflation  In  long-range  planning. 

Courageous  Government  action  will 
modify  the  inflationary  psychology  which 
now  afflicts  business,  labor  and  consum- 
ers generally  It  is  particularly  hard  on 
small  business,  and  those  of  modest 
means  In  the  management  of  their  In- 
comes and  savings 

This  ordermx  of  our  economic  house — 
distasteful  as  it  is  in  many  respects — will 
do  much  to  slow  down  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  help  our  seriously  weak- 
ened posiUon  in  international  trade,  and 
restore  the  sound  basis  for  our  on-going 
prosperity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hou.se,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY  subsequently  said :  Mr 
President.  I  ask  uitanunous  consent  that 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  inflation  be  jointly  re- 
ferred t.3  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes 
submitting  .sundry  nominatwns.  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

'  P^or  nominations  thi.s  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  pr,x;eedings  ' 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
effective  March  21,  1969  Representative 
CoRBETT  had  re.signed  from  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library 

The  message  aiuiounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  >  H  J. 
Res.  584  >  making  a  supplemenul  appro- 
priation for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  HR  8438'  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  final  reports  under  tiie 
Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of 
1965  untU  July  31,  1969.  and  it  was  .signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution   (H.J.  Res.  584 1 
making    a    supplemental    appropriation 


AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
MEXICAN  STATES  ON  RADIO 
BROADCASTING — REMOVAL  Qp 
INJUNCTION    OP    SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  Executive  B.  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  two  agreements  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  on  radio  broad- 
casting, transmitted  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday by  the  President  of  the  United 
sutes,  and  that  the  agreements,  togeth- 
er with  the  President's  message,  be  rt>- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  primed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  in  executive  session,  the  reque.st. 
without  objection,  is  granted. 

The  message  from  the  President  i.s  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  two  separate  but 
related  agreements  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mex- 
ican States  signed  at  Mexico  City  on 
December  11.  1968.  namely: 

1 1 '  an  agreement  concerning  radio 
broadcasting  m  the  standard  broadca.st- 
ing  band  '535-1605  kHz»,  and 

1 2  I  an  agreement  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
standard  band  < 535-1605  kHz),  dunns; 
a  limited  period  prior  to  sunrise  '"pie- 
sunrise"!  and  after  simset  ("post-sun- 
set "i  . 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  two 
agreements. 

Since  the  end  of  1967,  when  the  broad- 
casting agreement  of  January  29.  1957. 
ceased  to  be  in  force,  there  has  been  no 
agreement  governing  the  relation.s  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  m 
the  use  of  the  standard  broadca.snng 
band.  Relations  of  the  United  States 
with  other  major  countries  in  the  Noith 
American  Region  in  the  broadcasitmg 
field  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement  of  November  15,  1950  to 
which  Mexico  is  not  a  party. 

The  two  agreements  with  Mexico  have 
been  concluded  after  negotiations  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years  between  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can delegations,  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States  broadcasting  industry 
participating  as  advisers  to  the  United 
States  delegation.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  express  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  ratification  and 
entry  into  force  of  both  agreements,  the 
substance  of  which  is  imderstood  to  be 
generally  satisfactory  to  broadcasting  in- 
terests in  the  United  States. 

The    first-mentioned    agreement,    re- 


ferred to  as  the  broadcasting  agreement, 
contains  detailed  provisions  designed  to 
resolve  many  engineering  and  allocation 
problems  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  as  explained  more  fully  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  other  agreement,  referred  to  as 
the  pre-sunrise  post-sunset  agreement, 
is  tied  to  the  broadcasting  agreement  in 
the  sense  that  it  can  be  effective  only  so 
long  as  the  broadcasting  agreement  re- 
mains in  effect.  The  regulations  therein 
for  station  operation  with  daytime  fa- 
cilities for  limited  periods  of  time  before 
the  sunrlse-to-sunset  period  heretofore 
prescribed  will  enable  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  Implement 
plans  for  pre-sunrise  operation  of  United 
States  daytime  stations,  so  that,  for  the 
first  time,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  such  stations,  now  operating 
on  seven  clear  iI-Ai  channels  accorded 
to  Mexico  in  the  broadcasting  agreement, 
to  have  uniform  starting  times  through- 
out the  year.  Whereas  the  United  States 
would  gain  from  the  provisions  for  pre- 
sunrise  operation,  Mexico  would  gain 
from  the  post-sunset  provisions. 

The  two  agreements  would  be  brought 
into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  and  would  remtiin  in  effect 
for  a  term  of  five  years  and  indefinitely 
thereafter  unless  replaced  by  a  new 
agreement  or  unless  terminated  by  a  one- 
year  written  notice  from  either  party  to 
tne  other  party. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  two 
uureements  with  Mexico. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  25, 1969. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  Limited  to  3  min- 
utes.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMI'l'l'EE    MEETINGS    DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  diu-ing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EIXECUnVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Csdendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


to  be  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Jerome  M.  Rosow,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  B.  Waters,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Charles  H.  Rogovin,  of  Massachusetts, 


DESIGNATING  THE  VENTANA  WIL- 
DERNESS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceeed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  112,  S.  714. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
714)  to  designate  the  Ventana  Wilder- 
ness, Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "dated"  strike  out  "August  15, 
1967,"  and  insert  "March  14.  1969, '  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  714 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  ol  Septembr  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  891),  the 
area  classified  as  the  Ventana  Primitive  Area, 
with  the  proposed  additions  thereto  and  dele- 
tions therefrom,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ventana  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  March  14,  1969,  which  is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  Ventana  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part 
of   Los   Padres   National   Forest,   comprising 


an  area  of  approximately  nlnety-flve  thou- 
sand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Ventana  Wilderness  with  tlie  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  tlie  House  of  Represenl.i- 
tlves,  and  such  description  shall  iiave  tlie 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  :n  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description   and   map   may   be   made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Ventana  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  rei- 
erence  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  oj  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Ventana  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was.  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  refftiing,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-115).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  bill,  S.  714.  would  designate  a  total  of 
94.728  acres  in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
in  California  as  the  Ventana  Wilderness  to 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  88-577.  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  area  includes  most  of  the  Ventana  Primi- 
tive Area  and  some  contiguous  lands  which 
are  predominantly  valuable  as  wilderness  re- 
source. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  Ventana  Wilderness  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Range  of 
mountains  and  the  east  side  of  the  crest  of 
the  Coast  Range.  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
It  is  entirely  within  Monterey  County.  Calif., 
and  Is  approximately  120  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Is  approximately  36  miles 
south  of  Monterey,  by  way  of  State  Highway 
1.  The  proposed  wilderness  contains  the 
headwaters  of  the  Carmel.  the  Arroyo  Seco. 
the  Little  Sur.  and  North  and  South  Forks 
of  the  Big  Sur  Rivers  Elevations  range  from 
1.200  feet  on  the  Big  Sur  River  to  4.800  feet 
on  Ventana  Double  Cone.  TTie  area  is  ideal 
for  use  by  hikers  and  horsemen  It  contains 
superb  mountain  scenery,  basin-like  valleys, 
unusual  species  of  trees  and  wild  animals, 
and  is  close  to  the  large  centers  of  population 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay-San  Jose  area. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  vegetation.  The 
rain  forest  on  the  western  boundary  changes 
to  a  typical  southern  California  brush-type 
vegetation  in  the  easterly  portion  of  the  area. 
Numerous  species  of  conifers  and  hardwoods 
grow  here:  one  is  the  California  coast  red- 
wood growing  at  the  most  southerly  limit 
of  its  range.  Another  conifer  found  in  the 
area  in  the  Santa  Lucia  fir.  or  brlstlecone  flr. 

California  black-tall  deer,  mule  deer,  and 
wild  boar  are  found  In  the  area.  The  four 
main  rivers  and  many  other  streams  con- 
tain trout.  Small  mammals,  ranging  from 
poesum  to  spotted  skunk,  are  often  seen, 
along  with  an  occasional  black  bear  or  moun- 
tain Hon. 
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NATUMAL    KSaOUVCKS 

Tb*  ttjaib«r  La  claaslQed  a«  noncommercial 
bac«ua«  of  inacccaalbUUy  luid  relatively  unall 
TOlum*.  Tbere  U  no  grazing  by  domestic  Uve- 
•tock  wltbln  the  area.  No  commerclaliy  slg- 
olflcAQt  ailneral  deposits  have  been  found 
In  the  area  and  there  is  no  known  mineral 
production. 

HOt4WXDKMJLL    LAIfOS 

A  total  of  3.510  acres  are  m  non-Federal 
ownership  These  are  in  nine  parcels  rang- 
ing from  37  acres  to  940  acres  In  size,  and 
are  not  occupied  The  Forest  Service  la  con- 
tinuing a  plan  of  acquisition,  by  exchange 
or  purpose. 

AMZNOMZhTT 

At  he*nnga  on  3  714.  the  major  problem 
centered  around  area  O,  or  Willow  Creek, 
comprising  approximately  3.000  acres  Nearby 
residents  and  conservationists  were  anxious 
to  have  this  area  included  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice left  It  outside   its   proposed   boundaries 

Willow  Creek  is  a  year-round  stream  bor- 
dered by  meadows  and  scattered  oaks  and 
sycamores  The  area  offers  good  opportuni- 
tle«  for  backpacking,  hiking,  camping  and 
other  similar  recreation  activities  It  con- 
tains several  hlke-ln  camps  which  are  used 
*egula#»y   by  Boy  Scouts   and  other  groups 

Tha-»orest  Service  left  It  out  with  the 
Intention  of  managing  tt  prtmarlly  for  rec- 
reation without  public  road  access  and  with 
no  motor  vehicle  use  permitted  Forest  Serv- 
ice testimony  Indicated  the  only  reasons  for 
nut  including  Willow  Creek  were  in  con- 
tinue Its  present  more  intensive  recreational 
use  and  because  a  Are  line  existed  along  the 
western  side  of  Willow  Creek  to  make  a 
natural  boundary  on  the  ridge  top  However 
r.  wa.s  p.nn*ed  out  that  Are  line  also  e.xlsts 
on  the  eastern  side  along  a  ridge  top  to  pro- 
vide another  natural  boundary  The  Forest 
Service  also  said  It  could  manage  t.he  area 
either  as  wilderness  or  outside  the  bounda- 
ries as  It  had  proposed  The  committee  de- 
cided to  amend  the  bill  and  Include  the  area 

■ECOMMXMOATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  .VfTalrs 
Committee  favorably  reporu,  as  amended. 
S    714.  and  recommends  that  It  pass. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
HON  PIERRE  ELLIOTT  TRUDE^U 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  people  of  the  United 
State-;  of  America  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, over  the  pa.st  2  days,  to  meet 
WTth.  to  get  to  know.  and.  in  a  sen.>e.  to 
evaluate  a  distinguished  st-ate.sman.  the 
Piime  Minister  of  Canada.  E>ierre  Elliott 
T:-udeau 

Mr  Trudeau  reprt-.sents  a  new  (genera- 
tion in  politics,  a  new  outlook  on  the 
world,  and  an  up-to-date  understanding 
of  the  realities  of  the  globe  on  which  we 
all  e.xist 

As  the  leader  of  the  predominant  party 
i::  Parliament — ao  the  head  of  his  gov- 
ernment, in  fact — he  is  a  person  who  has 
assumed  great  responsibilities  not  only 
In  his  own  country  but  in  his  nations 
relations  with  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  in  my  opin- 
ion, represents  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
north  His  talks  with  our  President,  I 
am  sure,  have  been  fruitful  and  under- 
standing, and  the  results  of  their  meet- 
Inijs  win,  I  beUeve,  offer  a  continuing 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  two  countries 
and  perhaps  together,  a  new  hope  for 
the  world. 

No  one  should  underestimate  Canada. 


large  In  size,  small  in  population,  but 
with  a  voice  which  has  been,  still  is.  and 
should  be  heard  In  the  world's  counclla. 

Mr  Trudeau,  on  the  basis  of  the  Im- 
pressions he  made  in  Washington,  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  has  said,  what  he  has 
done,  and  what  he  is  attempting  to  do 
since  assuming  the  office  of  the  Prime 
Minister  less  than  a  year  ago.  is  a  man 
of  candor,  understanding,  wit,  and  sym- 
pathy While  he  is  appreciative  of  our 
problems,  as  the  working  head  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  he  must  and  he  will  pur- 
sue courses  which  he  considers  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  Canada.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  for  any  nation. 

There  will  be  differences  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  from  tune  to 
time  but  that,  too.  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
do  not  see  any  problems  or  disagree- 
nieiUs.  however,  which  are  not  capable 
of  sfilution  if  rea-sonable  attitudes  are 
maintained  It  Ls  not  a  case  of  Canada 
depending  upon  the  United  Sutes  or  of 
the  United  Sutes  depending  upon  Can- 
ada or  one  accepting  the  dictates  of  the 
other  Rather  what  is  most  needed  is  a 
mutual  understanding  and  a  mutual  re- 
straint since  the  two  nations  have  not 
only  an  independent  destiny  but  also  a 
large  mea.sure  of  common  destiny 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  shares  a  700-mile  border 
with  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan,  and  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  US  Senate.  I  wish  to 
thank  Canada's  Prime  Minister  for  hon- 
oring us  with  his  visit  and  President 
Nixon  for  having  extended  the  invitation 
which  brought  him  here 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  in  the  Reiord  the 
text  of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  press 
conference  at  the  Canadian  Embassy 
and  also  of  the  press  conference  held 
at  the  NaUonal  Press  Club,  both  on 
March  2^  and  b<jth  In  Wiishington.  D.C 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
i'RiMF.  Minister  Tri  deai's  Press  Conf-erenit: 

Ar   Canadia.v    Embassy    W\shington     DC. 

Mar(  h  25,  1969 

Prime  .Minister  From  oxir  point  of  view 
the  -Minister  the  Ambassador  and  our  dele- 
gation. I  think  we  all  seem  very  pleased  with 
not  only  the  'xirdlallty  uf  the  welcome  but 
the  approach  that  the  President  and  his 
Administration  took  to  us  There  was  no 
bard  line,  no  pushing  around  It  was  asking 
questions  suppivlng  their  own  Impres- 
sions I  think  I  had  better  try  and  answer 
any  questions 

Question  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  was 
•he  emotion  towards  the  achievement  of 
this  brief   visit   to   Washington   for  Canada? 

Prime  Minister  I  think  the  fact  that  we 
laid  the  foundations  for  future  exchanges.  We 
laid  the  basis  fur  personal  relationships 
whifh  will  make  It  easier  as  the  President 
says  him.self.  for  us  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  out  through  the  red  tape  nnd  commu- 
nicate with  each  Jther  directly  If  there  are 
any  problems  which  demand  such  cummu- 
nlratlons  It  wa.s  to  me  a  bit  surprising  that 
we  shiiuld  estahll.sh  so  quickly  such  a  feel- 
ing of  rordlalltv  and  I  think  It  was  due 
largely  to  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  President  Nixon  and  the  Americans  to  em- 
phasize the  r'lle  In  consultation  that  this 
.AdmlnlstraUun  plans  to  foUr.w 

Question  Sir,  how  tough  are  these  domestic 
problems  that  are  coming  up  wheat  and  oil 
.md  so  on'  And  ao  you  think  the  consulta- 


Uons  here  are  really  going  to  further  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems? 

Primk  MiNum.  Well  they  are  very  tough 
I  think  the  consultatlona  will  further  the 
aolutlona  to  the  problems  and  in  the  case  of 
oil.  as  we  announced,  we  will  have  meetings 
very  soon.  I  believe  the  second  of  April  has 
been  chosen  The  Americans  as  well  as  our- 
selves realize  that  the  policy  has  to  be  re- 
vised, perhaps  updated  with  new  discoveries 
and  the  new  levels  of  consumption  and  also 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can market.  We  are  encouraged  In  the  sense 
that  both  countries  have  common  Interests 
In  this,  whether  It  be  wheat  or  oil  It  Is  not 
as  though  we  are  trying  to  score  an  advantage 
against  the  other  country.  We  both  have  ad- 
vantage In  reaching  common  conclusions 
The  problem  will  be  on  wheat,  whether  we 
can  convince  the  other  producing  nations 
to  accept  our  point  of  view  and  on  oil  how  we 
will  envisage  Jointly  the  prospects  for  the 
future  of  this  market  and  the  future  of  this 
Industry  In  that  sense  It  is  encouraging  that 
we  have  a  community  of  interest  but  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  solutions  will  be  easy 

Question.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  your  re- 
port to  the  President,  did  you  spend  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  on  social  and  stu- 
dent unrest? 

Primi  Minister  I  did  with  the  President 
and  I  did  with  the  Vice-President.  Most  of 
my  meeting  with  the  Vice-President  was  on 
that  problem.  I  found  that  he  has  a  \try 
great  interest  In  the  problem  of  commvuuty 
living  but  of  course  he  has.  as  a  polltlcKiii. 
great  experience  with  that  area  of  our  so- 
ciety, our  social  fabric  In  the  case  of  the 
President  we  talked  about  it.  we  found  that 
our  approach  was  largely  similar — I  don'! 
want  to  .speak  for  him  — but  I  was  In'cr- 
esled  in  leellng  out  whether  their  appro...  h 
was  .strictly  based  on  law  and  order  or 
whether  It  had  a  broader  .sociological  .ind 
psychological  basis,  and  I  found  It  was  of 
the  latter  category  It  is  not  merely  a  n.-it- 
ter  of  re-establishing  law  and  order.  It  is 
not  either  a  matter  of  inventing  new  in- 
stitutions to  try  to  tackle  these  things  Tlie 
President  used  the  word  •communication' 
very  frequently  In  dealing  with  this  and 
my  whole  Interpretation  of  the  meeting  was 
that  in  this  field,  as  In  others,  he  Is  a  prag- 
matlst  and  does  not  promise  set  solutions  He 
Is  willing  to  explore  avenues  with  the  other 
person  This  I  found  very  welcome  Only 
the  future,  of  course,  will  tell  what  happens 
to  pragniatlsts.  I  may  be  threatened  by  :he 
same  danger  myself.  If  you're  approaclimg 
too  manv  problems  on  an  "ad  hoc"  basis,  vou 
may  suddenly  find  that  the  other  guy  with 
an  Ideology  or  a  doctrine  has  outflanked 
you.  but  one  must  t)e  wily  enough,  .u\d  1 
believe  the  President  Is,  and  I  try  to  be 

Question,  Do  you  think  the  President 
might  come  to  Canada  this  summer.  Mr. 
Prime   Minister,   any   idea? 

Prime  Minister,  Well,  in  Inviting  him,  I 
tried  to  make  it  pressing  on  the  one  hand, 
because  I  do  want  him  to  feel  extremely  wel- 
come, but  on  the  other  hand  I  so  much 
sympathize  with  a  man  In  that  very  high 
office  >f  such  a  big  country  that  I  didn't 
want  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  to  come 
soon  to  please  us  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle If  he  has  time  to  do  more  traveling  be- 
fore many  months  are  up  But  we  did  not 
explore  any  precise  dates  except  that  I  think 
very  clearly  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
to  Canada  at  the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  and 
I  said  It  would  be  a  good  chance  to  come 
back  and  celebrate  the  anniversary,  early  in 
July.  But  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  enterulD 
thKt  Idea  or  not 

Question    i  Unclean 

Prime  Minister.  One  can  only  speculate 
and  I  would  say  very  clearly  that  we  were 
given  the  impre&slon.  we  were  not  made  to 
feel  that  there  was  some  linkage  or  some 
bargaining  here,  that  if  we  were  nice  on  'he 
military  and  strategic  problems  they  would 
be    nice    on    the    other    bilateral    questions 
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There  was  no  connection  In  our  talka  be- 
tween the  problems,  between  the  questions. 
Now  what  Is  back  of  the  paycbology  of  ne- 
gotiation I  can't  say,  but  we  wer«  all  very 
impressed.  The  Minister  has  told  me  that, 
as  regards  his  own  talks,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  put  their  point  of  view,  they 
asked  us  about  ours,  but  there  was  no  press- 
ing, no  compelling  demand  that  we  under- 
stand that  point  of  view  and  that  we  behave 
accordingly.  It  was  a  simple  statement  of 
point  of  view  and,  as  I  say,  no  linkage  be- 
tween these  questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  can  you  give 
us  any  idea  when  you  expect  to  come  to  a 
decision  concerning  the  ABM  policy  and. 
while  you're  at  It.  can  you  enlighten  us  by 
what  you  mean  by  possible  participation? 

Prime  Minister.  I  dldnt  talk  down  here 
about   possible   participation,  you  mean   in 
Parliament.    We   have   found    out.    and   I'm 
thinking  because  I  want  to  make  sure  I'm 
not    giving   you    any   classified   information. 
luid  I'm  sure  I'm  not.  we  have  found  out  that, 
in  the  system  as  now  rearranged,  the  Spartan 
missiles  won't  create  any  problems  for  Can- 
ada.  In  the  sense  that  they  won't  be  using 
our  air  space.  They  will  be  exploding  In  the 
outer    atmosphere  ...  I  shouldn't   say    the 
outer   atmosphere.   I   should   say   outside   of 
the   atmosphere.   They   will   not   be   causing 
problems    of    fallout    or    fiash    blindness    in 
r.mada.  It's  conceivable  that  the  Sprint  mis- 
siles which  are  part  of  the  Safeguard  system 
could  cause,  not  problems  of  fallout  we  are 
told,   but   perhaps   problems  of   air  space.   I 
sav   perhaps   because    there   is   no   degree   of 
prpc.slon  to  this  and  this  is  one  aspect  of  It 
that  -Ae  will  want  to  look  Into,  both  from  a 
tecJm'.cal    and    legal    point    of    view.    If    the 
Sprints  at  any  time  are  expected   to  use  or 
to  traverse  or  explode  in  Canadian  air  space. 
t!.:s  could  cause  a  problem.  What  the  results 
would   be  I  don't   know.   You  see.   It  would 
be  e.isler  if  such  a  problem  didn't  arise,  but 
app.irenily  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
It  can.  Now.  should  we  Just  tell  the  Amerl- 
c.ins:    'You  use  it  and  we'll  close  our  eyes"? 
Or  should  we  say:   "We  want  you  to  ask  us 
o.ir    general    authorization";     or    would    we 
want   to  be  consulted  every  time  It's  likely 
that  a  Sprint  will  use  our  air  space?  These 
are    complex    questions;    dep>ending    on    the 
w.iv  in  which  you  answer  them,  you  decide 
on  whether  you  want  to  participate  In  some 
w.iv   m   the  control  of  the  system:    whether 
yo  1  want  it  within  NORAD  or  not.  These,  .as 
i  -av.  are  quite  complex  legal  problems  with 
technological  basis,  the  answer  of  which  we 
don  t  have  completely  yet  and  this  may  take 
some  time  before  having  all  the  answers. 

Question.  "Some  time" — In  weeks,  months, 
beJore   we   make  our   decision? 

Prime  Ministeb.  Well  no.  It's  linked  to  our 
defence  review.  It's  linked  to  what  we  want 
to  do  In  or  out  of  NORAD,  the  way  in  which 
we  see  the  orientation  of  our  future  defence 
policy,  and,  according  to  the  decisions  we 
m.ike  In  the  next  few  weeks,  then  we  will 
either  have  a  simple  next  step  to  make  or  a 
complicated  one.  All  these  problems  are 
inter-llnked  and  the  position  we  take  on 
NATO  will  determine  our  orientation  on 
m.iny  of  the  others. 

Question.  I  wonder  if  you  regret  at  all  not 
h.iving  met  the  American  people?  It's  all 
been  "official"  Washington,  as  I  see  It.  and 
no  contact,  hardly  at  all.  with  the  public  in 
Washington. 

Prime  Minister.  I  regret  It  In  the  sense 
that  the  trip  for  me  Is  always  more  Interest- 
ine  If  I  have  a  chance  to  meet  old  friends 
and  make  new  ones  amongst  the  American 
people,  or  the  people  of  the  coimtry  I  hap- 
pen to  be  In.  But  I  know  the  Americans  so 
well  that  It's  Just  an  added  but  minor  frus- 
tration. I  feel  that  perhaps  I  can  meet  other 
Americans  In  other  American  cities  and 
m.ike  up  for  my  laxity  this  time. 


Question.  Going  back  to  NORAD.  did  Mr. 
Nixon  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  NORAD 
agreement,  to  Include  ABM? 

Pbiiu  MnnsTER.  No  they  did  not.  We  re- 
peated our  position  that  when  NORAD  was 
renewed  last  year  we  demanded  that  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  system  be  not  covered  by 
any  new  agreements.  On  that  they  didn't  take 
any  pressing  position,  or  even  a  suggested 
one.  I  think  they  are  leaving  It  up  to  us  com- 
pletely. They  feel  that  they  can  go  ahead  with 
NORAD  without  us.  obviously,  and  I  think 
they  want  to  have  us  make  up  our  own  minds, 
and  this  refers  to  the  earlier  question.  If  we 
want  to  answer  these  other  questions  we  may 
have  to  involve  ourselves  with  whether  a  con- 
trol system  in  which  Canada  participates  Is 
desirable  or  not.  But  we're  not  ready  to  take 
that  step  yet.  We're  not  ready  to  ask  the 
question  yet. 

Question.  Did  the  Quebec  Issue  .  .  .  come 
up  In  your  meetings  with  the  President? 

Prime  Mikistee.  Certainly  In  no  Important 
context.  I'm  Just  trying  to  search  my  mind  if 
there  was  any  direct  or  indirect  allusion  to 
It.  I  think  there  was  not.  In  my  discussions 
with  the  Vice-President,  when  I  was  talking 
about  urban  problems  and  leverage  on  mu- 
nicipalities In  the  areas  of  housing  and  urban 
growth,  I  asked  him  about  their  state  rela- 
tions with  the  national  Government,  and  we 
talked  about  the  similar  problem  In  Canada, 
provincial-federal  relations,  with  no  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  any  one  problem,  though. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  Administration's  reaction  ,  ,  ,  on  Red 
China.  Did  you  discuss  it  much  .  .  .? 

Prime  Minister.  Yes,  we  did.  I  don't  think 
It  would  be  fair  for  me  to  speak  about  their 
position  on  it,  beyond  perhaps  repeating  that 
here,  too,  there  was  no  arm-twisting  and  no 
attempt  to  oppose  our  views  with  strong 
counter-views.  The  President  indicated  that 
he  had  his  own  thoughts  on  this,  on  which  I 
am  not  authorized  to  speak.  There  was  no 
effort  to,  shall  we  say,  violently  alter  the 
course  of  our  actions. 

Question.  In  last  week's  debate  In  the  Com- 
mons you  said  that  you  were  coming  to  sf>eak 
with  Mr.  Nixon  and  discuss  the  roles  (of  sur- 
vivors). You  also  said  that  the  ABM  problem 
was  giving  you  great  concern.  Are  you  com- 
ing back  to  Ottawa  tonight  with  less  concern 
than  before?  Are  you  reassured? 

Prime  Minister.  No,  I  don't  think  the  gen- 
eral question  in  my  mind  has  been  answered 
any  more  now  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  I  have 
more  technical  knowledge.  We  had  some 
fairly  elaborate  briefings  by  officials  of  the 
tJ.S.  Government.  But  out  moral  and  political 
position  on  the  ABM  system.  I  am  no  more 
closer  to  being  able  to  announce  today  than 
I  was  a  week  ago.  With  this  new  information 
I  win  be  discussing  in  Cabinet  how  we  an- 
swer the  question  I  was  asking  in  Parliament. 
Does  this  constitute  escalation  or  not?  Is 
this  provocative  or  not?  Is  it,  in  the  American 
mind,  something  which  is  irrevocable  or  not? 
On  this  I  think  the  President  and  members 
of  his  Cabinet  went  out  of  their  way  to  es- 
tablish that  this  was  to  be  Implemented  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  think  the  two  sites 
which  they  want  to  he  operational  first  will 
only  be  in  operation  around  '73  under  present 
time  schedules.  The  President  did  emphasize 
that  it's  the  kind  of  programme  which  could 
be  accelerated  or  switched  off,  according  to 
the  way  the  East-West  talks  went.  As  a  back- 
ground to  all  this,  what  redssured  me  most  is 
that  the  President  repeated  his  desire  to  use 
NATO — not  for  confrontation  so  much  as  for 
dialogue  and  exchange  between  East  and 
West.  He  sees  an  Important  linkage  between 
NATO  and  between  the  whole  question  of 
nuclear  escalation  or  de-escalation,  the  whole 
question  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
He  feels  that  the  United  States  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  with  the  Soviets.  If  the  NATO  rug  Isn't 
pulled  out  from  under  him,  as  It  were. 


Apparently  I  made  a  slip  at  one  point,  and 
I  used  NORAD  Instead  of  Safeguard.  I  know 
I  mentioned  this  new  Safeguard  system,  and 
I  dont  know  In  what  context,  but  thank  you, 
Romeo. 

Question.  When  do  you  exi>ect  to  make  a 
statement  on  NATO  policy? 

Prime  Minister.  Well.  I  think  It's  an  open 
secret  now.  that  the  Cabinet  Is  meeting  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  to  consider  the  latest 
Input,  that  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. I  would  think  that  we'd  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  make  a  general  statement  within 
a  few  days  after  that  weekend  meeting,  I 
say  general  because  according  to  whether 
the  statement  Is  broadly  a  decision  to  stay 
In  or  to  pull  out,  all  kinds  of  supplemen- 
tary statements  will  be  necessary:  how  do 
we  phase  the  pulllng-out,  if  that's  the  de- 
cision; or  In  what  sense  do  we  orient  the 
staylng-ln.  If  that  Is  the  decision.  But  the 
decision  of  principle  1  should  think  would 
be  known  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Press  Secretary.  You  said  the  Americans^ 
can  go  ahead  with  NORAD  without  us— 
what  you  meant  was  Safeguard  in  that  con- 
text 

Prime  Minister.  Ah,  well  this  Is  the  con- 
text, that  we  should  strike  out  NORAD  and 
put  in  Safeguard. 

Press  Secretary.  The  Americans  can  go 
ahead  with  Safeguard  without  us.  Instead 
of  NORAD. 

Press  Conference  Held  by  the  Honorable 
Pierre   Elliott   Trudeau.   Prime   Minister 
OF  Canada,   at  the  National   Press  CLtJB. 
Washington,   DC    March    25,    1969 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  more  than 
glad  to  welcome  today  a  man  of  tomorrow, 
Canada's    dashing    young    Prime    Minister— 
and  I  would  like  to  stress  that  "young"  be- 
cause he  is  not  all  that  much  younger  than 
mvself    He  is  pictured  by  reporters  in  Can- 
ad"a  as  a  member  of  the  Jet  Set.  an  intellec- 
tual,  nonconformist,   a   French   bon    vlvant, 
a  bold  adventurer,  a  swinger.  Well,  he  may 
be  all  of  these  things,  and  I  notice  his  press 
clippings   don't   contain   any   disclaimers   by 
him.  But  he  is  also  pictured  :ts  a  possessor 
of  a  tough  and  thoughtful  mind,  a  pragma- 
tlst.  and  not  an  arch-radical. 

Prime  Minister,  It  has  been  said  tl.at  you 
came  on  a  "get  acquainted  "  visit  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  think  all  of  us  here  have  the 
same  approach  to  the  first  official  visit  of 
a  head  of  government  to  Washington  since 
the  change  In  Administrations  here.  We 
have  read  a  lot  about  you  in  the  last  12 
months  since  you  were  elected  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Partv  in  Canada  after  the  compara- 
tively short  "experience  of  some  three  years 
in  national  politics.  But  we  would  all  like 
to  get  more  about  you. 

Canadians  look  to  you  as  a  unifying  force, 
one  who  has  stirred  their  nationalism  and 
their  desire  to  have  a  greater  identity  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  You  have  promised 
changes  In  foreign  policy  such  as  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China.  You  have  prom- 
ised a  major  effort  to  advance  biUnguallsm 
and  blculturallsm  across  Canada. 

As  a  French-Canadian  you  have  expressed 
your  major  aim  to  be  "One  Canada."  a  Can- 
ada in  which  French-Canadians  can  feel 
at  home  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

You  are.  as  Time  Magazine  has  described 
you.  "a  fairly  unstufTy  man  who.  when  asked 
by  a  prettv  voung  Trudeaubopper  for  a  kiss, 
can  respond"  with.  "Why  not?  It's  spring!" 
(Laughter) 

You  are  broadminded  and  cultured,  a  lover 
of  canoeing,  a  diver  of  mere  championship 
caliber,  a  practitioner  of  Yoga,  a  driver  of 
fast  cars,  and  a  bachelor— one  who  can  com- 
mand the  company  of  beautiful  women. 

Summed  up  Time,  last  July,  after  your 
overwhelming  election  in  the  national  elec- 
tions In  Canada:  "Whatever  else  he  does,  he 
is  certain  to  give  Carada  four  years  of  color- 
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ful  and  unpredictable  government  "  (Laugh- 
ter) 

So  there  is  little  wonder  Prtme  Minister, 
that  we  here  In  the  United  3tat«» — indeed. 
all  of  us  in  the  Western  world  are  hanging 
from  the  rafters  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  most 
Interesting  head  of  government  You  are  not 
the  first  Canadian  Prime  Minister  to  speak 
at  this  Club,  but  you  are  certainly  the  first 
one  In  memory — at  least  in  my  memory —who 
has  been  followed  to  Washington  by  a  plane- 
load of  Canadian  reporters  and  who  has. 
moreover.  Induced  about  aoo  young  ladles 
to  greet  you  in  the  ;obby  of  the  National 
Press  Club   (Laughter) 

But  someone  commented  to  me  Just  prior 
to  this  lunch  ttoat  your  first  day  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday  appeared  to  stress  the 
formal  and.  shall  we  say.  the  more  serious 
side  of  the  trip  This  Is  in  character.  I  might 
say.  with  the  picture  we  have  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  one  of  the  staunchest  allies  in 
the  Western  Alliance 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  sir.  as  the 
man  who  appealed  to  the  Canadian  people 
last  year  to  "Take  a  bit  of  a  chance'  by 
electing  7ou   with   a   clear  majority 

You  are  the  man  to  whom  the  Canadian 
people  have  given  their  overwhelming  con- 
fldenoe  and  whose  success  is  important  to 
alt  o(M 

Lastly,  sir  If  you  will  forgive  me.  and  If 
the  fine  Prench-Canadlan  people  will  for- 
give an  Englishman  trying  to  use  their 
tongue,  r  would  like  to  say  this  i  Speaking 
in  French  »    (Laughter  And   applause  t 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  In  introducing 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Right 
Honorable  Pierre  Trudeau  'Standing  ova- 
tion ) 

Prime  Minister  Thcdeap  Mr  Chairman, 
distinguished  guesu.  ladles  and  gentlemen : 
Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman,  for  your  very 
warm  welcome  Thank  you  for  the  invitation 
to  speak  to  such  a  dlsilng-jished  gathering 
The  description  you  made  of  some  of  my 
activities  Is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  live  up  to  I  will  tell  you  one  .ispect  of  it 
that  comes  rather  easily  the  bit  about  It  is 
spring  I" 

And  I  thajik  you  for  doing  as  perhaps  the 
Canadian  people  did  a  year  a(<o.  taking  a 
chance  on  me.  taking  a  chance  on  Inviting 
me.  to  be  p>atient  with  some  of  the  ideas  I 
want  to  express  to  you  They  are  meant 
essentially  to  Indicate  some  of  my  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  government  They  are  not 
very  original,  as  you  will  ^e.  but  as  Winston 
Churchill  said  about  another  Prime  Minister. 
'He  Is  the  only  one  we  have  "  i  Laughter ' 

The  relations  I  have  with  the  Press  are 
always  very  warm  I  feel  very  close  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  and  especially  abroad  I  feel 
they  are  very  close  perhaps  ^inietlmes  a 
little  too  close 

But  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  being  here 
Is  really  due  to  the  fact  that,  being  a  Cana- 
dian, one  knows  that  one  always  has  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  United  States 

There  must  be  few  countries  In  the  world 
where  Individuals  on  either  side  of  a  border 
feel  30  much  at  home  un  the  other  I  hasten 
to  add.  however,  that  at  times  In  jur  history 
we  have  paused  to  wonder  whether  your 
friendly  Invitations  to  c-ome  and  stay 
awhile"  have  not  been  .-iimed  at  Canada  as  a 
political  unit  rather  than  at  Canadians  as 
Individuals 

Many  of  you  will  recall.  I  am  sure,  that 
your  Articles  of  Confederation  at.  ratltled  In 
1781  contained  a  clause  which  was  an  npen 
Invitation,  and  an  exclusive  one  to  Canada 
And  I  read  Article  IV 

Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  Joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  entitled 
to  all  the  advantages  uf  this  union,  but  no 
other  colony  "ihall  be  admitted  into  the  same 
unless  such  admission  be  a«;reed  to  by  nine 
states 


So.  we  have  always  had  a  favored  position 
In  any  event  we  did  not  Join,  and  history  has 
recorded  our  dl(Terenc«e 

Two  hundred  years  later,  the  results  of 
our  separate  and  distinct  p<jlUlcal  existence 
are  evident  for  all  the  world  to  see  Profes- 
sional hockey  is  a  major  spectator  sport  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Peanuts  Is 
one  of  the  most  popular  comic  alrlf>s  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver 

But  Americans  should  never  underestimate 
the  con.stant  pressure  on  Canada  which  the 
mere  presence  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced We  are  a  different  people  fn^m  you. 
We  are  a  different  people  partly  because  of 
you 

Our  two  countries  have  pushed  against  one 
another  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  more 
courteously  In  recent  years  than  previously. 
*hen  your  invitation  and  your  republicanism 
appeared  mure  intimidating  to  us 

Canadians  still  smart  when  they  recall 
Pre.sldent  Theodore  Roosevelt's  tough  In- 
structions to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr  .  on 
the  i3ccaslon  if  the  Alaska-Yukon  boundary 
arbitration  But  how  many  of  your  historians 
have  ever  noted  what  Canada's  first  Prime 
Minister  Sir  John  .\  Macdonald  was  at  one 
lime  contempl.itlng  as  your  fate? 

In  1867  that  gentleman  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  Calcutta 

War  will  i-ome  some  day  between  Eng- 
land .ind  the  United  States,  and  India  can 
do  us  yeoman  s  service  by  sending  an  army 
of  Sikhs.  Ghoorkas  and  Beluchees  .tcross  the 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  and  holding  that 
beautiful  and  Immoral  city  with  the  sur- 
rounding California  as  security  for  Montreal 
and  Canada  "  i Laughter) 

You  see.  Mr  Chairman,  that  although 
Canadians  may  not  always  be  able  to  follow 
through,  we  should  never  be  sold  short  on 
imaginative  proposals 

Indeed,  a  question  which  some  of  your 
Canadian  newspaper  colleagues  are  now  be- 
ginning to  ask  at)out  my  government  Is 
whether  our  Ideas  .ire  capable  of  implemen- 
tation   It's  a  valid  question 

Imaginative  .tnd  original  approaches  to 
problem  solvln*?  are  always  welcome,  but  they 
must  be  practical  and,  even  more  Important, 
they  must  t)e  effective. 

Some  of  our  policies  may  be  of  interest  to 
this  audience,  and  with  your  permission.  I 
should  like  to  speak  about  several  of  them 
in  a  few  minutes 

But  first,  let  me  say  that  It  should  not  be 
surprising  If  these  pt)llcles  In  many  Instances 
either  reflect  or  take  Into  account  the  prox- 
imity of  the  United  States  Living  next  to  you 
is  m  some  ways  like  sleeping  with  an  ele- 
phant No  matter  how  friendly  and  even- 
tempered  Is  the  beast,  one  Is  affected  by 
every  twitch  and  grunt    i  Laughter  i 

There  is  In  Canada  at  the  present  time  a 
growing  sense  of  unease  that  In  a  nation  as 
rich  as  ours  there  is  a  problem  of  widespread 
poverty,  that  among  pe<jple  as  dispassionate 
and  understanding  as  are  Canadians  there 
Is  linguistic  .ipprehenslveness  and  Inequal- 
ity that  in  a  world  possessed  of  the  tech- 
nological ineuns  to  Journey  to  the  planets. 
there  exist  terrifying  threats  to  our  en- 
vironment  and   to  our   very  existence 

Canada,  by  itself,  cannot  solve  all  these 
problems,  and  perhaps  not  even  some  of 
them  But  we  tirmly  believe  that  we  can  and 
must  apply  our  talents  juid  <iur  resources  in 
such  a  lashlon  as  tt)  seek  solutions  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  persuade  other  states 
to  cociperate  with  us  in  seeking  these  solu- 
tUins  We  have  some  qualltlcallons  for  these 
tasks,  and  we  have  had  considerable  valuable 
experience  which  might  prove  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  other  stales  afflicted  with  similar 
problems  This  is  so  partly  l>ecHUse  these 
qualiricatlons.  'his  experience,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  have  .spawned  ihem.  are  simi- 
lar In  many  respects  to  ihe  differences  and 
the  illiflcviltles  whlih  are  found  in  the  larger 


world  community    And   I   wish   to   list   some 
of  them 

Canada  is  a  federal  state,  the  same  as  the 
USA  Yet,  two  of  our  Provinces — Ontario 
and  Quebec — are  so  populous  in  comparlsf>n 
with  the  other  eight  as  to  give  to  them  .n 
immensely  influential  position. 

Nor  Is  wealth  In  our  country  any  in  re 
equitably  distributed.  The  per  capita  iini  r;,e 
of  the  richest  Province  Is  about  twice  rh.it 
of  the  poorest,  and  we  have  elaborate  .:r- 
rangements  for  redistribution  of  tax  reve- 
nues among  the  Provinces  of  Canada 

Only  one-third  of  all  Canadians  are  f 
a  stock  that  had  English  as  Its  mother 
tongue,  although  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion live  and  work  In  English;  the  other  third 
speak  French  dally  as  their  normal  means 
of  communication — socially,  in  commerce 
and  with  government. 

Within  Canada  there  are  French-speak :ng 
unlversltlee.  radio  and  television  networK.s 
newspapers  and  labor  unions  Tliere  s  u 
complete  language  community 

Another  item:  One  economy  is  lounUfd 
largely  upon  foreign  trade  In  this  respect 
I  should  pause  to  point  out  that  we  sell  in,  re 
to  the  United  States,  and  buy  more  irom 
the  United  States,  than  any  other  country 
In  the  world  The  Immense  size  of  this  ir.ide 
ijears  out  this  emphasis.  Canada's  purcha.ses 
from  the  United  Stales  each  year  exceed  :n 
value  the  total  purchases  of  your  lour  next 
largest  trading  partners:  Japan.  Brf.iiri, 
Germany,  and  Prance  combined-  more  'i.in 
your  total  sales  to  all  of  Latin  Amerlc.i 

So  It  Is  this  pattern  of  uneven  econi  imc 
development,  this  heritage  of  linguistic  di- 
versity, and  this  dependence  upon  continued 
International  intercourse  that  leads  u.-;  to 
think  that  perhaps  by  way  of  some  example 
we  may  be  of  benefit  to  a  world  which  is  so 
desperately  seeking  solutions  to  pressing 
problems 

.As  I  say  this.  I  hope  that  we  Canadl.m^  do 
not  have  an  exaggerated  view  of  our  wn 
importance  We  prefer  to  think  that  jur 
place  in  the  world  Is  such  that  we  can  oc- 
casionally experiment  with  good  Ideas  '.vr.h- 
out  risking  a  complete  upset  of  the  'A'.iie 
international  order. 

We  are  as  pleased  as  Is  any  country  when 
our  views  are  sought  or  our  assistance  re- 
quested But  we  may  be  excused.  I  hope  if 
we  fall  to  take  too  seriously  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  our  friends  from  time  to  time  'hat 
our  acts — or  our  failure  to  act — this  ir  :hat 
way  win  have  profound  Internationa;  :.- 
sequences  or  will  lead  to  wldescale  ur..:''.-;r- 
able  results 

But  as  an  example  to  others  we  hope  '.at 
we  are  able  on  occasion  to  serve  a  bener.cia! 
purpose  Our  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Is  an  Important  lllustratl.  n  of 
what  I  mean  The  fact  that  Canada  has  ir.ed 
and  flourished  for  more  than  a  century  as 
the  closest  neighbor  to  what  Is  now  the 
greatest  economic  and  military  power  In  the 
history  of  the  world  Is  evidence  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  basic  decency  of  United  Stares 
foreign  policy 

.And  I  add  In  all  seriousness  that  every 
occasion  on  which  our  policies  differ  :rim 
yours  in  an  Important  fashion  that  dir^er- 
ence — if  of  course  It  Is  foundet*  on  good  lalth 
and  sound  evidence,  as  we  hope  Is  always  the 
case — contributes  to  your  international  repu- 
tation as  a  good  citizen  aa  much  as  it  does 
to  ours 

When  Canada  continues  to  trade  In  non- 
strategic  goods  with  Cuba,  or  proposes  the 
recognition  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
or — as  sometimes  happens — finds  Itfself  fup- 
p<jrtlng  a  point  of  view  different  from  yours 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  world  Is  given 
evidence  of  your  basic  qualities  of  under- 
standing and  tolerance 

Because  a  state's  foreign  policies  are  in 
substantial  part  a  reflection  of  its  domestic 
scene.  I  wish  to  mention  to  you  some  of  iiir 
basic  programs 
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What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Canada  is  to 
ensure  to  every  Individual  the  dignity  to 
which  he  as  a  human  being  la  entitled.  Much 
of  the  unrest  and  turbulence  now  becoming 
evident  In  Western  societies  originates  In  the 
belief  by  the  young,  by  the  poor,  by  the  mi- 
norities, that  the  massive  socioeconomic  ma- 
chines that  we  have  developed  In  our  coun- 
tries are  incapable  of  recognizing  them  as 
persons,  and  of  catering  to  their  Individual 
needs. 

My  government  has  stated  again  and  again 
that  It  is  dedicated  to  preserving  the  right  of 
every  Individual  to  do  his  own  thing. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  Province*  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  include  a 
far-sweeping  charter  of  human  liberties,  a 
charter  that  will  protect  not  only  the  claael- 
cal  poUtlcal  and  legal  rlghta  which  your  Con- 
stitution has  done  here,  but  as  well  egalitar- 
ian and  linguistic  rights. 

We  have  amended  our  criminal  laws  to  per- 
mit more  freedom  to  individuals  to  engage  In 
.icta  which,  sinful  though  they  may  be  or 
appear  to  many,  are  not  poaeessed  of  that  In- 
jurious quality  that  we  normally  associate 
with  criminal  conduct. 

We  are  examining  with  Increased  vigor 
such  debilitating  side-effects  of  an  urbanized, 
technological  society  as  environmental  pollu- 
tion, urban  housing  and  transportation,  the 
protection  of  spaces  In  which  to  play,  to 
think,  to  be  free  from  the  pressures  of  noise 
and  fumes 

We  are  attempting  to  find  some  lasting  and 
Just  solution  to  the  problems  of  our  native 
peoples — the  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

We  have  introduced  new  concepts  aimed 
:,t  rehabilitating  the  economy  of  entire  re- 
gions bv  supplying  tailor-made  programs  de- 
siened  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education, 
liicrense  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  and  In- 
('.istry.  upgrade  transportation  facilities  and 
^^^e!l^then  social  strvlces  and  incentives. 

All  This  IS  being  done  against  the  back- 
rriund  of  a  federal  political  system  and  a 
bilingual  society,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  If 
;n  these  circumstances  we  are  able  to  accom- 
ilish  our  goals,  providing  we  do,  it  will  be  to 
a-hleve  a  better  life  for  all  Canadians,  and  If 
we  manage  to  do  It.  we  will  demonstrate  to 
cur  citizens  that  the  social  structure  is  ca- 
pable of  change,  that  It  is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  Individuals,  that  or- 
(ierlv  processes  do  exist  Inside  society  able 
t  .  .ict  as  a  vehicle  for  the  protestations  and 
rue  challenges  of  the  aggrieved,  then  we  shall 
l..u-e  succeeded  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  I 
believe  we  shall  have  Illustrated  that  tribal- 
ism and  withdrawal  are  not  the  answer,  that 
(iiversltv  and  nonconformity  contribute  to  a 
niore  satisfying  and  culturally  enriched  life. 
And.  especially,  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we 
will  have  demonstrated  to  the  citizens  that 
their  government  Is  capable  of  solving  prob- 
lems and  of  meeting  crises  when  they  arise, 
had  perhaps  preventing  Insofar  as  possible 
the  arising  of  such  crises. 

Most  of  our  advanced  societies  are  now  in 
the  position  where  they  practically  have  to 
reassure  their  citizens  and  demonstrate  pal- 
pably that  these  crises  can  be  met,  that  gov- 
ernment. In  short,  can  govern;  and  we  have 
to  do  this  by  steering  a  mid-course  between 
tx)  much  authority  and  too  much  liberty, 
and  It  Is  a  great  challenge  for  all  of  us. 

It  should  not  therefore  be  expected  that 
tills  kind  of  nation — this  Canada  that  I  am 
describing— should  project  Itself  onto  the 
international  scene  as  a  mirror  image  of  the 
United  States  Much  as  our  two  countries  are 
alike,  much  as  they  have  in  common — both 
with  one  another  and  towards  other  na- 
tions—we  are  different.  And  each  of  us  is 
healthier  as  a  result  of  that  difference. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  country  which 
15  so  deeply  Involved  in  social  changes  with- 
in its  own  boundaries  should  not  be  examin- 
ine  as  well  Its  foreign  policies.  Canada  Is, 
as  you  know,  now  reaching  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  methodical  and  total  review  of 


our  forelga  policy  and  our  defense  policy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  have  gone 
back  to  first  principles  in  doing  so,  and  we 
are  questioning  the  continuing  validity  of 
many  assumptions. 

Some  policies  will,  without  question,  be 
found  wanting  for  the  conditions  of  today 
and  be  changed.  Others  will  be  retained.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  review  is  not 
an  excuse  to  prove  our  Independence;  that 
Independence  needs  no  proving.  Nor  is  It  an 
exercise  intended  to  Illustrate  to  the  United 
States  our  potential  for  Irritation.  We  have 
no  desire,  and  no  surplus  energy,  for  that 
kind  of  activity. 

We  are  building  a  new  society  In  Canada 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  external 
manifestations  of  this  society  may  be  some- 
what different  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  But  Just  as  one  of  the  invariable  prin- 
ciples of  that  domestic  society  Is  the  primacy 
of  the  individual,  so  is  one  of  the  Invarlables 
of  our  foreign  policy  genuine  friendship  with 
the  United  States. 

The  usual  way  of  stating  this  fact  Is  to 
refer  in  somewhat  grandiloquent  terms  to 
our  4,000-mile  unguarded  border,  to  our 
lengthy  history  of  amity  and  harmony,  and 
to  the  many  projects  in  which  we  are  Jointly 
engaged.  It  could  also  be  Illustrated  by  prov- 
ing how  interdependent  our  two  nations  are 
in  economic.  In  resource.  In  geographic,  and 
In  environmental  terms. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  express  all  this  more 
on  the  level  of  hockey  and  Charlie  Brown. 
however.  One  of  our  better  known  humorists. 
Stephen  Leacock,  put  things  In  their  proper 
perspective.  Writing  as  an  English-speaking 
person  In  a  bilingual  society,  he  said: 

"In  Canada  we  have  enough  to  do  keeping 
up  with  two  spoken  languages  without  try- 
ing to  Invent  slang,  so  we  Just  go  right  ahead 
and  use  English  for  literature,  Scotch  for 
sermons,  and  American  for  conversation." 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
behave  like  this,  I  think  the  warmth  with 
which  Canadians  and  Americans  regard  each 
other  will  protect  us  all  from  any  sins  our 
governments  might  In  error  commit,  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  Prime  Minister,  perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  I  only  ask  the  quesUons 
as  they  are  sent  up  from  the  floor. 

The  first  one:  After  hearing  Mr.  Nixon's 
argtiment,  are  you  now  in  favor  of  an  ABM 
system? 

Prime  Minister  Tecdkau.  Well,  you  know, 
in  Canada  we  have  a  Cabinet  system  of  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  have  the  Presidential 
system.  This  really  means,  In  effect,  that  all 
I  can  do  now  is  go  back  to  my  Cabinet  col- 
leagues, report  to  them  the  new  Information 
we  have  received,  report  to  them  the  new 
technological  information  that  has  been  im- 
parted to  us,  and  we  will  have  to  assess  the 
impact  of  this  on  our  own  approach  to  for- 
eign affairs,  and  we  will  have  to  announce  a 
decision.  I  could  not  say,  therefore.  If  Mr. 
Nixon's  arguments  have  changed  my  mind, 
because  I  don't  believe  any  of  you  or  anyone 
knows  what  my  mind  was  before.  (Laughter) 
Mr.  Hefternan.  We  have  a  question  in 
French,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  it  himself  and  to  reply  In 
French. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeaxj.  If  you  know- 
Quebec  at  all.  you  can  be  sure  this  is  not 
a  frlendlv  question,  or  it  is  not  put  up  by 
someone  'friendly.  It  is  certainly  bona  fide. 
I  can  read  French,  but  I  cannot  read  every- 
one's writing.  (Speaking  In  French.) 

In  a  few  words,  this  really  means  that 
though  we  were  down  here  to  meet  the 
President  and  his  Administration,  we  are 
aware  of  what  the  critics  made  of  the  deci- 
sion on  the  ABM.  and  we  did  meet  some  of 
these  critics  socially  yesterday,  but  that  any 
formal  discussion  with  them  could  not  prop- 
erly take  place 

Fortunately,    thanks    to    gentlemen    and 


ladies  like  yourselves,  we  are  made  aware  In 
a  very  immediate  though  direct  way  of  what 
these  criticisms  are. 

As  I  entered  this  building,  I  found  one  of 
these  persons  making  an  argument,  a  man 
with  a  picket  sign  telling  us  what  we  should 
tell  your  government  to  do. 

Mr.  Hefternan.  A  two-part  question,  sir, 
which  represents  many  which  have  been 
passed  up  to  me:  What  are  the  reasons  for 
the  seeming  lack  of  progress  on  your  pro- 
posal to  recognize  Communist  China — that 
Is,  the  lack  of  progress  In  the  Stockholm 
talks?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
two-China  or  one-Chlna/one-Pormosa  ar- 
rangement? 

Prime  Minister  Trudeatt,  Well,  on  the  lack 
of  progress,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  Exter- 
nal Affairs,  Mr.  Sharp,  has  Indicated  to  Par- 
liament that  we  were  prepared  to  oe  very- 
patient.  I  do  not  know  how  patient  this  really 
means. 

One  person  has  calculated  that  the  Chinese 
Intend  to  take  as  long  in  exchanging  recogni- 
tion as  was  taken  by  the  country  who  de- 
layed recognition,  which  would  mean  It 
would  mean  waiting  20  years.  But  ihls  would 
be  a  frightening  prospect.  But  there  are  more 
frightening  ones:  If  we  do  decide  to  recognize 
the  Vatican,  we  are  2,000  years  late 
(Laughter) 

But,  seriously,  we  do  not  think  that  there 
has  been  any  undue  delay.  It  Is  only  two 
months  now  i  believe  since  we  made  our  flrst 
approach  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 
representative  in  Stockholm,  and  we  have 
put  to  them  our  desire  to  enter  Into  talks 
with  a  view  to  exchanging  representation. 

There  has  been.  I  believe,  one  meeting 
since,  and  there  is  really  nothing  more  to 
report  at  ihls  lime.  But  It  does  not  distress  us 
at  all.  I  think  the  important  step  has  been 
made — that  Is  our  Indication  that  we  were 
prepared  to  embark  upon  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations, and  we  were  prepared — perhaps 
that  is  also  by  way  of  answering  the  other 
part  of  the  question— to  recognize  Peking  as 
the  legitimate  Government  of  China  This.  In 
Itself,  is  an  answer  to  what  we  would  do.  or 
what  we  consider,  to  Formosa  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  China.  It  is  that  we  can- 
not recognize  two  governments.  Therefore, 
we  are  indicating  to  Peking  and  to  the  world 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  recognize  it  as 
the   legitimate   government. 

What  consequences  will  flow  or  not  out 
of  our  determination.  I  suppose  It  would  be 
even  unwise  to  speculate  too  widely  on  them, 
and.  as  it  were,  to  show  all  of  our  hand 
before    reaching    agreement    with    Peking. 

But  Formosa's  claim  to  be  the  govern- 
ment of  all  China  Is  one,  of  course,  which  we 
reject,  once  we  recognize  Peking  as  the  gov- 
ernment. What  will  follow,  whether  there 
will  be  one  Formosa  and  one  China,  is  really 
for  these  two  countries  to  determine,  more 
than  ourselves. 

As  you  know,  the  act  of  recognition  of  a 
countrv  does  not  carry  with  It  necessarily 
a  recognition  of  that  country's  territorial 
claims.  We  can  recognize  the  Argentine  with- 
out recognizing  Its  territorial  claims  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Therefore,  the  late  of  For- 
mosa is  really  one  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Taipei  Government  Itself. 

As  to  whether  it  will  wish  to  continue  as- 
serting its  claim  of  being  the  government 
of  all  China,  or  whether  It  will  embark  on 
some  other  course  of  being  a  sovereign  state 
of  Its  own,  I  cannot  speculate  on  what  course 
they  wish  to  follow,  nor  what  course  Peking 
will  wish  to  follow  in  its  relations  with  it. 

Mr.  Hefternan.  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  question  of  Canada  Join- 
ing the  Organization  of  American  States, 
The  most  direct  of  them: 

Why  doesn't  Canada  join  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States? 

Prime  Minister  Trudeatt.  Well,  as  you  know, 
we  have  been  considering  this  for  a  long 
while   I  think  v^-hat  has  held  us  back  most  in 
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the  p«st  IS.  as  in  the  present,  the  sense  that 
If  we  Join  the  OrifHnlzatlon  of  American 
St\f.«  we  would  be  .-i  pale  reflection  of  the 
.American  image,  and  we  did  not  find  thu 
useful. 

Ti)  be  quite  blunr  we  have  never  evolved 
a  very  coherent  and  irgunlc  policy  tnwards 
Latin  America  We  have  be*n  turned  to- 
wards Eun^pe.  other  part*  of  the  world  much 
more  'h.-in  we  have  towards  .South  America 
and  Cen'ra:  .Amertca  And  not  having  a  lear 
•oherent  policy  hnd  we  entered  the  OAS  i 
am  afraid  we  would  have  brought  no  new 
knowledge  and  no  new  resolve,  and  the 
d.ihger  of  that  would  have  been  that  either 
we  would  have  reflected  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  views  m  all  matters  nnd  this  would 
have  been  I  believe  not  only  detrimental  to 
our^el'.es  but  ii  would  have  been  detri- 
ments ro  the  kind  of  relationship  that  we 
hoped  to  SBtabllsh  with  I^tln  American 
I'oun'rles  Or  'in  the  other  hand,  we  w.nild 
have  necesnarlly  feit  obliged  in  m^nv  .-ajies 
t<>  llsagree  with  the  State  Department  just 
to  prove  our  independence,  but  without  any 
logical  or  consistent  background  or  policy 
t^iw  irrt  It 

So  what  we  have  done  In  this  new  ^dmln- 
;-tratlon  is  to  send  a  high-level  delegation 
'o  South  America,  ,»  ministerial  level,  which 
t.iured  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
!c.i  irtd  Central  .America,  .and  which  li  now 
emhrt.iffVi  upon  deHning  for  ourselves  a  policy 
ajt  regards  these  nations 

The  question  of  the  OAS  Is  really  .,nly 
socondarv  I  thinjc  we  all  feel  we  would  like 
t<j  be  part  of  It.  but  onlv  If  we  can  be  a 
'laeful  part  And  if  we  And  that  our  policy 
Is  one  m  which  we  can  make  a  clear  state- 
ment, one  on  which  we  can  seek  clear  guide- 
lines ,ind  principles  which  we  would  follow, 
then  r  think  a  normal  st*p  would  be  to  ask 
for  admittance  to  the  OAS 

I   rnlght  only   point  out  In  passing  that   I 

believe  that  many  of  the  Latin  Americana 

mo6t  of  them  — feel  verv  much  as  we  do  In 
this,  and  It  waa  rarely  t-he  flrst  or  the  second 
question  they  asked  Uo  whether  we  would 
Join  the  OAa  They  were  more  interested  In 
knowing  where  we  were  going  in  relation  to 
them  And  we  indicated  t4)  them  we  wanted 
to  establish  much  tighter  links  with  this  vast 
land  mass  which  will  nave  some  half-million 
people  by  the  turn  of  the  centurv  and  which. 
If  we  do  net  consider  it  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant part*  of  the  world,  can  become  obviously 
a  very  serious  source  of  disturbance  to 
world  order 

Because  of  this,  we  want  to  Increaae  our 
relations  with  South  America  and  with  Cen- 
tral America  We  w.tnt  to  do  It  in  the  areas 
of  *rade  in  the  areas  of  culture,  of  exchanges 
of  many  kinds— of  people,  of  students  of 
Ideas  And  as  a  next  step  we  will  consider 
the  OAS 

I  would  say  that  our  incllnaUon  is  towards 
asking  admi,:tance  but  with  the  timing  to 
be  determined 

Mr  Heitxrnan  In  the  same  field.  Prime 
Minister,  a  alee  easy  one 

Why  does  Canada  support  Cuban  Inter- 
■entlon    in   Latin    .America   by   trading   with 


missionaries  come  first,  and  the  traders  come 
next 

I  think  that  the  Canadian  approach  to 
these  problems-  and  it  has  not  been  an  orig- 
inal one^  Is  that  in  our  relations  with  other 
countrle.'i  we  should  not  try  and  Intermingle 
the  two  types  of  issues  Short  of  being  at 
the  state  of  war  with  another  nation,  we  do 
not  believe  that  curtailment  of  trade  is  In 
any  sense  conducive  to  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions between  countries  On  the  contrary  We 
tnide  with  Communist  China  We  tr;ide  with 
Cuba  rtie  Unltetl  .States  trades  with  many 
•luintrles.  the  pollcle.^*  of  which  I  am  sure 
your  people  disagree 

Therefore  what  should  the  United  States 
do  with  Pldel  Castro'  I  supp<_>8e  anyone  In 
this  room  now  would  say  the  thing  you 
ahouldn  t   do   is  .\sk  the  FBI 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  realize  'hat  the 
rune  of  nationalism,  the  force  of  Independ- 
ence, the  feelings  of  Independence  of  a 
nation  are  pretty  n.ird  to  stifle  and  that  m 
lnternatlon.%1  relations  is  in  domestic  re- 
latlnps — the  catchword  the  key  word  Is  com- 
munication The  key  word  la  dialogue  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  are  beglntilng  to  discover 
within  our  societies  th.it  you  rannot  re-ire^s 
".ources  of  discontent  and  hope  that  you  will 
have  a  peaceful  «>clety  But  the  only  win- 
Is  to  talk  about  the  values  which  the  dis- 
contented group.3  leel  Talk  about  bridging 
this  gap.  whether  it  be  :i  generation  g.ip  or 
color  gap  or  geographical  gap  within  i  >  - 
vMety  or  a  r1ch-po.ir  gap  Tlie  onlv  way  to 
prevent  two  societies  developing  within  the 
nation  each  with  Its  own  ^et  of  values  which 
reflect*  the  other  person  s  set  of  values,  is  to 
discuss  these  values  to  meet  to  exchange, 
.i-s  vou  try  to  do  in  your  politic? — .is  we  try 
to  do  In  ours  And  If  this  Is  true  within 
iCK-ietlea  where  tensions  are  mounting  It  la 
certainly  true  In  international  society  And 
that  Is  why  we  have  the  United  Nations  That 
is  why  we  have  forums  where  we  discuss  the 
other  persons  values 

And  we  think  that  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
this  applies  Just  as  much  as  it  applies  in 
the  case  of  Red  China  It  Is  once  ugaln  only 
by  discussion  and  communication  that  yai 
cm  perhaps  not  convince  the  other  person 
that  your  values  are  the  right  ones,  but  con- 
vince him  ihst  he  has  had  a  chance  to  m-ike 
hLs  point,  and  that  the  discussion  is  based 
on  reason  and  appeal  to  thought  rather  than 
to  emotion    I  Applause! 

Mr  HcrrntNAN  On  oil.  Prime  Minister 
what  Is  your  position  for  or  against  the 
continental  oil  policy  for  the  United  Sutes 
and  Canada'  And  are  vou  here  -o  discuss 
It  now' 

Prime  Minister  TRtJDEAt-    Ves    we  are    We 

'lid  discuss  it,  both  the  President  and  my- 
self .ind  then  our  Ministers  and  officials 
We  have  a  continental  oil  poUcv  of  sorts 
It  was  set  up  in  the  past,  and  It  worked 
reasonably  well 


come  a  time  when  there  will  be  an  oil  gap 
that  we  wont  be  able  to  flu  on  this  con- 
tinent 

DLscoverles  at  Prudhoe  Bay  perhaps  .'p. 
tarded  for  some  years  the  development  .  < 
such  a  gap,  but  I  think  It  Is  ven,-  preeen* 
in  our  mind,  both  the  American  and  C.ma 
dlan  Government,  and  we  will  now  be  seek- 
ing to  enlabllsh  new  guidelines  for  a  poll,-, 
which  will  be  In  the  mutual  int^reets  ,• 
both  countries  to  jjermlt  the  encoura*;empi:' 
and  development  of  oil  resources  In  Can.id  . 
and  at  the  same  time  not  disrupting  yutir 
Internal    market* 

We  find  that  the  discussions  went  vprv 
well,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing between  our  gtivernment  on  th- 
over-all  alms  and  we  are  very  optimistic  that 
there  will  be  emerging  a  renewed  oil  policy 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  govern- 
ment* 

Mr  Hefitrnsn  A  bank  of  (juestlons  on  •  ,. 
question  of  draft  evaders  What  is  the  .,'-i- 
tude  of  your  government  In  regard  to  Ameri- 
cans who  travel  to  Canada  to  evade  the  draf  ' 
Has  their  entry  noticeably  affected  •>;(> 
thoughts  or  policy  of  Canadians''  .And  is  thttp 
a  limit  to  the  number  you  will  admlf 

Prime  Minister  TRrnrAt'  When  .i  ques-  mi 
Is  restricted  to  draft-dodgers  the  answer  :-  i 
very  simple  one  The  status  of  being  a  <:r.!-- 
dodger  does  not  enter  at  all  into  our  Imir.i- 
grallon  policy  Vou  can  have  your  draft  cart 
In  your  pocket  If  you  »re  dodging  the  dnlt 
you  are  not  even  a.sked  about  It  and  you  ..re 
admitted    to    the    Canadian    border 

It  Is  an  Irrelevant  (juestlon  from  the  point 
of  view  (,f  our  policy,  and  because  It  Is  no'  ,i 
relevant  question,  we  do  not  have  statist:,  s 
on  it  We  do  not  know  how  many  draft- 
d(xlgers  have  been  .idmltted  to  C.madu  and 
have  ••tayed  there  I  believe  It  is  a  policy 
which  Is  .slmll.ir  to  that  practiced  by  -he 
United  States  as  regards  draft-dodgers  Wp  no 
know  that  a  ntimber  of  .Americans  conip  tt 
Canada  to  evade  the  draft  We  also  ki..  w 
that  a  number,  perhaps  a  superior  nunil).-r 
of  Canadians  come  to  the  United  SMtes  ti 
Join  the  United  Suites  Army  We  do  not  li.up 
statistics  Some  of  them  are  even  tightmg 
in  Vietnam 

But  what  effect  these  draft-dodgers  Imve 
on  our  students  Is  a  question  which  <■.{ 
course.  I  am  no  more  Informed  on  than  \  ii 
might  be,  sir  Their  presence  has  been 
They  have  aroused  a  ureat  deal  of  symp.- 
on  the  Canadian  campuses  By  and  large 
have  proved  to  be  pood  students,  orderlv 
dents,  and  much  of  their  attitude.  I  beheve. 
Is  dictated  by  reasons  of  conscience  rat.'ier 
than  by  any  desire  to  upset  a  particular  order 
of  things 

If  the  question  were  to  go  on  and  ask  abo'it 
deserters  I  might  be  In  a  more  delicate  situa- 
tion Our  policy  as  to  deserters  Is  not  as  cle.ir 
as  that  regarding  draft  evaders  In  general, 
we  do  have  statistics  on  this  and.  In  general. 
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The  technical  deUlls  of  it  are  perhaps  a      Canadian    policy   has   been,   shall   we  ?av    a 


Cuba"" 

And  along  with  It 

What  .-hould  Uncle  Sam  do  about  Pldel 
Castro' 

Prime  Minister  Tri'deau  Well,  I  suppose  a 
long  dissertation  on  Cuba  would  be  repeti- 
tion or  one  that  you  have  heard  and  read 
many  times 

I  would  perhaps  reject  the  premises  of 
the  question  that  we  do  support  Castro's 
activities  in  South  America  merely  because 
we  are  trading  with  thern  Because  ;f  that 
were  the  principle  on  which  we  were  to  base 
ourselves,  we  could  argue  that  the  United 
States  does  trade  with  a  lot  of  gtn-ernments- - 
most  countries  m  the  world  trade  with  a  lot 
of  governments  'A-lth  policies  of  which  they 
do  no:  approve  .And  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  vehicles  of  understanding  and  closer 
relationships  between  countries  is  trade   The 


bit  elaborate,  but  essentially  It  means  that 
Canadian  on  producers  sell  to  Western  Can- 
ada and  sell  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  oil 
that  Eastern  Canada  purchases  overseas  and. 
notablv  from  the  Venezuelan  producers  It 
Is  a  deal  between  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  Canadian  (iovernment  which 
Is  '-■o8t-savlng  for  both  parties 

The  new  oil  discoveries  and  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  past  fKJilcy  l.s  creating  prob- 
lems We  did  discuss  them  and  we  are  an- 
nouncing In  a  press  release  that  there  will 
be  further  meetings  on  the  2nd  of  April  with 
a  view  'o  looking  at  this  continental  oil  pol- 
icy and  discovering  the  new  .ivenues  that 
might  want  to  be  followed 

r  think  we  have  arguments  for  the  United 
States  In  the  sense  that  our  oil  Is  not  only 
cheaper  but  it  Is  more  secure  In  terms  of 
defense  in  any  future  conflict  It  is  con- 
tinental oil  It  Is  more  easy  of  access  .And 
if  we  do  not  continue  exploring  and  dis- 
covering   new    source*    of    oil,    there    might 


little  less  free  tow^ards  deserters  than  to  dr.ift 
evaders,  on  the  basis  that  Immigration  does 
consider  whether  a  prospective  Immigrant 
has  any  moral  or  legal  commitment  In  the 
country  of  origin  .And  this  applies,  of  course, 
not  only  to  .American  immigrant.s  but  to  im- 
migrants from  all  countries.  We  do  have 
statistics  on  this  I  believe  that  we  admutPd 
56  deserters  In  Canada  last  year  and  thlF. 
as  you  see.  Is  a  very  small  number.  There 
may  be  others  In  Canada  but  who  have  not 
asked  for  Immigrant  status  and.  therelore, 
on  which  we  cannot  report 

Mr  Heittrnan  Another  question:  Do  yt  u 
really  think  you  can  unify  the  French- 
English  tradition  In  the  Dominion''  And  how 
serious  today  Is  the  threat  of  French  Canada 
seceding  from  the  commonwealth? 

Prime  Minister  Tbudeac.  Well,  this  is  a 
question  on  which  there  Is  no  real  answer 
except  that  many  politicians  have  staked 
their  political  future  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  no  lasting  danger  of  secession  and, 
more  important  that  we  could  unify,  as  t.'ie 
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question  puts  It.  Canadians  In  spite  of  their 
linguistic  differences. 

I  think  the  key  to  this — and  It  might  be 
worth  a  word  of  explanation — Is  that  we  as 
a  government — and  It  was  the  position  of 
our  party  In  the  elections  which,  as  you 
know,  also  scored  resounding  victories  In  the 
French  part  of  Canada,  which  was  an  over- 
whelming return  Our  approach  is  that  there 
are  not  two  nations  in  Canada,  because  If 
you  are  going  to  talk  to  two  nations  there 
is  a  danger  that  you  will  go  towards  two 
{Killtlcal  nations  and  two  distinct  legal  en- 
titles either  c.illed  "states"  or  "countries"  or 
■peoples  " 

Our  approach  to  It  Is  that  language  Is 
merely  a  vehicle:  It  Is  a  tool.  We  have  one 
nation.  We  have  one  political  nation  and 
we  want  to  remain  one  political  nation.  But 
in  this  nation  we  have  taken  the  position 
that  there  will  be  two  vehicles  of  communi- 
cation There  will  not  be  the  French- 
Canadian  and  the  English-Canadian.  There 
will  be  FYench-sjjeaklng  Canadians,  which 
might  include  a  lot  of  people  of  Italian,  of 
Hungarian,  of  Rumtuilan  ancestry,  and  there 
will  be  English-speaking  Canadians  which 
in  fact  Include  Canadians  of  all  ethnic  orl- 
^tlns  Therefore,  we  do  not  try  to  distinguish 
two  ethnic  groups  or  say  one  ethnic  group 
has  a  privileged  status.  We  say  there  are  In 
Canada  many  ethnic  groups,  as  In  the  United 
states  of  America.  And  on  the  basis  of  his- 
tory, we  cannot  say  that  English  and  French 
Canadians  are  the  first  or  the  best  and  that 
their  languages  should  be  the  only  official 
,.nes  because  If  It  were  an  historical  basis, 
we  would  find  that  there  were  other  people 
here  before  the  English  and  French,  the 
Eskimos  and  Indians  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  we  lend  to  look  at  this  problem 
:rom  a  pragmatic  point  of  view  We  say.  in 
fact,  there  are  two  large  linguistic  commu- 
nities In  Canada:  the  English-speaking  and 
the  French-speaking.  And  because  of  this. 
:t  will  be  Important  for  members  of  those 
two  communities  to  be  able  to  communicate 
v.-lth  the  state  In  the  official  language  of  their 
choice  And  this  can  be  done  It  can  be  legis- 
lated We  cannot  legislate  equality  of  two 
Ltroups  in  the  nation  It  Is  not  possible.  I 
mean,  you  can  say  that  the  citizen  of  Guate- 
mala l.s  equal  to  the  citizen  of  Germany.  You 
can  talk  of  an  equation  in  international  law. 
but  within  a  society  you  cannot  say  the 
blacks  will  be  equal  to  the  whites,  or  the 
English  will  be  equal  to  the  French.  This  is 
not  an  operational  concept.  You  cannot  say 
there  will  be  as  many  stores  on  Main  Street 
of  the  French  language  as  there  Is  per  capita 
French  in  the  country.  You  cannot  say  there 
will  be  as  many  students  In  your  school  as 
there  is  a  proportion  of  that  group  to  the 
overall  total  It  is  not  an  operational  con- 
cept. But  the  language  concept  is  an  oper- 
ational concept  It  has  worked  In  many  other 
countries  more  or  less  well.  (Speaking  In 
French.) 

It  works  in  Switzerland  where  they  have 
three  and  even  four  recognized  languages.  It 
works  in  South  Africa:  it  works  In  Ireland; 
::  works  in  Belgium.  Not  perfectly.  It  does 
not  work  perfectly  In  Canada,  too,  but  we 
believe  that  the  approach  to  the  world  of 
tomorrow  Is  a  pluralistic  one,  not  based 
on  ethnicity  any  more  than  it  should  be 
based  on  religion  And  we  reject  any  ap- 
proach which  tends  to  say  that  the  state 
is  the  protector  of  an  ethnic  group — the 
French-Canadians  in  this  particular  In- 
stance The  state  must  be  the  servant  of  all 
citizens  regardless  of  not  only  color  and 
creed  but  of  ethnic  origin. 

By  rejecting  this  approach  we  do  not  re- 
ject, as  I  say.  the  legal  declaration  that  the 
tools  of  communication  shall  be  the  English 
and  the  French  language.  This  Is  once  again 
not  because  they  are  superior  or  Intrinsically 
better  than  any  other  language.  It  Is  be- 
cause, as  a  pragmatic  fact,  we  see  that  these 
are  the  tools  of  communication;  that  If  the 
country  Is  to  hold  together,  each  citizen  of 


that  Ungtllstlc  community  must  feel  that 
he  can  plug  Into  his  organs  of  government. 
And  this  Is  our  approach.  (Applause  ) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  Perhaps  following  that 
up,  sir:  Do  many  Canadians  feel  that  the 
British-North  American  Act  of  1867  is  out- 
dated? What  would  you  propose  to  update 
It? 

Prime  Minister  Trodeau.  We  have  been 
embarked  upon  constitutional  negotiations 
In  the  past  year  a  little  bit.  Our  approach  for 
some  years  was  that  there  were  very  few 
Important  problems  In  Canada  that  could 
not  be  solved  under  the  BNA  Act,  100  years 
old  as  It  was.  But  the  urgent  priorities  for 
government  were  at  all  levels  They  were 
questions  of  poverty,  questions  of  urban 
growth,  questions  of  environmental  control, 
questions  of  law  and  order,  questions  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  correction  of 
regional  dlBparlties.  All  these  problems  are 
top  priority,  and  we  fear  that  too  much  of  our 
mental  energies  and  time  would  be  diverted 
Into  constitutional  debates. 

We  feel  that  by  and  large  the  citizen  in 
our  country,  as  I  suppose  In  many  countries. 
Is    not    so    much    Interested    in    arbitrating 
quarrels  between  one  level  of  government  and 
the  other,  not  so  much  Interested  In  the  re- 
sults of  competitions  between,  in  our  case. 
the  central  government  and  the  provincial 
governments  as  to  who  should  have  power 
over  what.  The  citizen  Is  interested  in  being 
well  governed  from  all  levels  of  government. 
And  that  Is  why  our  approach  to  the  consti- 
tution has  been  that  first  we  must  state  that 
which  unites  us,  those  principles  which  we 
hold  in  common,  all  Canadians,  rather  than 
begin  by  opening  the  debate  on  a  division  of 
power,  on  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the 
federal   and   provincial   governments   which, 
as  I  say,  appear  only  secondary  to  the  citi- 
zen.  We  have   tried   to  define   those   values 
common  to  all.  One  of  them,  as  I  just  said  in 
answer  to  the  previous  question,  being  the 
linguistic  beliefs;   and  that  is  why  we  have 
brought  before  the  Provinces  this  approach 
to  the  constitution  which,  as  I  said  in  my 
remarks  earlier,  is  the  belief  in  a  charter  of 
fundamental    human    liberties.    If    we    can 
state  that  In  the  constitution.  If  we  can  pro- 
tect the  citizen  from  governmental  Invasion 
of  these  rights,  then  we  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  to  establish  the  community  of  feel- 
ing and  of  thought  in  Canada  which  is  es- 
sential to  any  consensus  of  any  government. 
That  Is  the  first  step.  We  have  gone  well 
beyond  that.  I  don't  want  to  bore  at  least 
the  Canadian  people  in  the  audience  by  sum- 
ming up  what  we  have  proposed,  but  begin- 
ning February  of  last  year,  until  the  present 
day.  we  have  had  many.  many,  many  discus- 
sions on  the  most  vitel  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  go  all  the  way  from  a  charter 
of  fundamental  liberties  to  the  institutions 
of  federalism  themselves:  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  federal  form  of  government:   the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court:  how  It  should  be 
set  up;  the  role  of  the  national  capital  and 
the  desirability  of  having  It  reflect  the  bi- 
lingual and  multi-cultural  character  of  our 
society. 

These  are  all  propositions  which  we  have 
put  to  the  Provinces,  upon  which  debate  and 
negotiation  is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
There  has  been  in  recent  months  an  em- 
phasis put  on  by  some  Provinces  on  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  it.  on  the  use  of  the  spending  power 
by  the  federal  government.  This  aspect  is 
being  debated,  too.  and  my  government's 
feeling  on  what  the  constitution  might  be 
could  be  best  gathered  by  reading  a  fairly 
lengthy  booklet  on  it  which  our  Ambassador 
would  be  delighted  to  hand  to  you. 
This  Is  our  general  approach. 
Mr.  Heffernan.  There  are  many  questions 
which  we  will  not  have  time  to  ask  But 
maybe  one  we  should  deal  with  is:  Did  you 
and  President  Nixon  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  the  future  of  an  international 
grains  agreement;  and  more  specifically,  the 
world  price  of  wheat:  and  do  you  think  that 
price  Is  too  high? 


Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  Well,  we  did  have 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  at  least  on  our  ap- 
proach to  It.  We  did  feel  that  this  Inter- 
national agreement,  which  was  drafted  after 
considerable  pain  by  producing,  exporting 
and  importing  nations,  it  would  be  desirable 
if  it  could  be  respected. 

We  realize  that  beyond  this  pious  wish 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  One  of  the 
large  and  Important  exporters  is.  of  course, 
the  Government  of  Australia.  "The  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  will  be  in  this  country 
and  in  our  country  in  some  days'  time,  and 
we  have  agreed  that  ■we  should  try  and  in- 
volve the  Government  of  Australia  in  our 
approach  to  reestablishing  respect  for  the 
International  grains  agreement  To  this  ex- 
tent there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
We  have  not  found  out  how  we  could  get 
the  world  community  to  accept  our  point  of 
view,  but  there  has  been  called  a  meeting 
early  In  April  of  the  exporting  nations.  They 
are  to  examine  this  problem  They  will  then 
examine  the  problem  that  wa.-  asked,  sir,, 
about  whether  the  price  has  been  set  too 
high. 

Our  Canadian  f.nswer  to  this  is  that  the 
price  was  ?et  after  a  prcat  deal  nf  discu.sslon 
and  debate.  It  1.=  perhaps  easy  or  tempting 
now  to  say  the  price  was  too  high  because  of 
the  current  situation  of  the  producing  na- 
tions and  the  surpluses  m  frraln  But  this 
is  the  basi.s  of  all  commodity  agrepments  If 
we  didn't  have  an  agreement,  we  mieht  be 
able  to  probably  say  the  price  is  too  h'.eh 
now:  btit  in  years  of  shortage,  then  the  price 
■would  probably  appear  too  low  to  us  and  we 
would  be  tempted,  all  of  us  exporterf.  to  up 
the  price  considerably  to  the  consuming  na- 
tions. And  that  is  why  a  balance  must  be 
established  in  all  these  international  com- 
modities, commodities  which  are  internation- 
ally traded,  and  that  is  why  wc  have  this 
approach 

It  is  no  longer  the  individual  farmer  who 
is  selling  his  wheat  or  his  suirar  or  his  cocoa 
or  whatever  the  other  commodity  is  which 
is  covered  or  should  be  covered  by  inter- 
national agreements  It  is  the  state  itself 
which  is  involved.  And  we  know  that  all  of 
these  policies,  if  they  are  not  guided  by  an 
agreement,  will  tend  to  beggar  each  other. 
and  the  result  will  not  be  favorable. 

In  times  of  overproduction,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  consuming  nation:  but  in 
times  of  underproduction,  it  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  them.  And  It  Is  to  average  this  out, 
sir.  that  we  have  these  agreements  And  on 
these  general  principles  the  President  and  his 
Administration  agree  very  much  with  ours. 
Mr.  Heffernan.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  very 
indebted  to  you  for  coming  here  today  and 
answering  so  many  questions.  And  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  we  would  like  to  pre- 
sent this  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the 
National  Press  Club 

Prime  Minister  Tri'deau.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  Also.  sir.  we  have  a  little 
gift — the  official  tie  for  the  National  Press 
Club.  And  we  would  Implore  you  not  to  try  to 
hang  yourself  with  It,  Just  to  wear  it 

Prime  Minister  TRtrDEAU  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  One  final  question— I  don't 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  get  this  into 
air  time.  When  is  General  de  Gaulle  coming 
for  a  return  visit ''   i  Laughter  i 

Prime  Minister  Trvdeau  I  believe  you  have 
invited  him  to  visit  your  country  We  will 
see  what  he  does  If  he  goes  to  Louisiana,  and 
then  we  will  report.  (Laughter  and  applause  i 
(Whereupon,  at  2:00  o'clock  p.m  .  the  con- 
ference was  concluded  ) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know  we 
are  all  very  much  gratified  by  the  results 
of  the  visit  to  Washington  by  our  good 
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neighbors  to  the  north,  not  only  of  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau.  but  of  the  entire 
delegation  from  Canada 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  I,  for  one.  am  very  much 
pleased  with  what  he  did  and  said  while 
he  was  in  Washington  He  turned  out 
not  to  be  a  flre-eater  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  chips  are  down,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  Is  not  a  shrinking  violet,  either 
He  Impressed  me.  as  he  did  all  others  who 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him.  as  bemg  a 
good  listener,  an  excellent  listener,  a 
man  who  tries  to  be  fair,  one  who  Is 
dedicated  to  doing  what  is  right  when  he 
knows  what  the  right  thing  Is 

Last  night,  at  the  Canadian  Embassy, 
we  had  occasion  to  meet  many  of  the 
Canadian  officials.  Including  besides 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  E^xtemal  Affairs.  Mr  Mitch- 
ell Sharp,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs.  Mr  Marcel  Cadleux, 
and  others,  as  well  as  leading  citizens 
and  officials  of  the  United  States  We 
had  a  good  discussion,  which  lasted 
rather,  longer  than  we  anticipated  In 
fact.  it.  can  pretty  close  to  midnight. 

As  an  indication  of  how  informative 
and  interesting  that  discussion  was,  I 
may  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time  our  majority  leader  did  not  want 
to  go  home  early 

Not  only  will  Canada  and  the  United 
States  benefit  from  this  visit  by  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  and  other  Canadian 
ofUcials.  but  the  whole  world,  as  well,  will 
benefit  from  this  first  visit  I  hope  that 
the  exchange  of  visits  by  our  leading 
ofQcials  may  become  a  habit 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
couJd  not  agree  more  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
dean  of  Republicans  in  this  body,  has 
said  about  the  meeting  last  night  I  think 
It  was  the  most  Interestmg  and  Informa- 
tive one  I  have  attended  in  my  27  year.s 
as  a  Member  of  Congress 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,   we 

should  all  be  encouiaged  with  the  .state- 
ment issued  by  President  Thleu  on  yes- 
terday to  the  effect  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  meet  with  the 
NLF  m  private  and  without  conditions 
President  Thieu  stated  also  that  he  op- 
posed the  renewed  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  This  is  the  first  encouraging 
sign  m  many  months,  if  not  the  first  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  talks  and  nego- 
tiations, to  indicate  that  .some  movement 
Is  Uiider  foot  and  some  prottress  may  bt- 
made 

It  Is  now  po&sible.  If  the  NLF  and  the 
Saigon  representatives  will  ^et  toi^ether 
to  begin  laying  the  first  building  block 
toward  the  achieving  of  a  responsible 
settlement  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  I  have 
no  information  of  any  kind  as  to  what 
steps  were  taken  leadmg  up  to  President 
Thieu  s  statement,  but  I  assume  that  the 


administration  has  been  working  in  pri- 
vate and  If  It  is  resfjonslble  for  this  pos- 
sible movement  toward  peace,  then  I 
want  to  give  it  full  credit  for  what  it  has 
done  in  helping  to  break  the  Impasse 
which  has  marked  the  Paris  talks  to  date. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  newspaper  stories  from  Saigon  that 
the  U  S  military  command  has  asked 
President  Nixon  to  approve  plans  to  at- 
tack bases  In  Cambodia 

It  has  been  stated  that  Cambodian 
Chief  of  State.  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk. Indicated  in  a  recent  speech  that  he 
would  not  object  to  the  United  States 
bombing  Communist  targets  In  his  coun- 
try I  question  this  allegation  because  an 
attack  on  Cambodia  would  very  possibly 
bring  that  nation  into  the  conflict,  ex- 
pand the  war  considerably,  very  likely 
bring  about  an  increase  m  American 
forces,  and  would  reduce  all  prospects, 
in  my  opinion,  for  a  reduction  in  the  war. 
a  possible  deescalatlon  and  would  hinder 
the  chances  of  .American  withdrawals  at 
a  future  date 

This  is  dangerous  talk  covering  a  deli- 
cate area  which  involves  a  potential  en- 
largement of  the  war  which  would  de- 
crease rather  than  Increase  the  chances 
for  peace  If  this  report  Is  true.  I  hope, 
most  sincerely,  that  the  President  will 
give  It  short  .shrift  and  immedlat-ely  and 
with  emphasis,  turn  it  down 


SENATOR  SAXBE  S  WISE  WORDS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
during  my  recent  factfinding  visit  to 
Vietnam,  under  authority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  spent  a  large  part 
of  a  month  last  year  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam  but  also  in  Laos  smd  Thailand. 
While  in  Saigon  for  approximately  a 
week.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take  side 
trips  throughout  various  areas  in  Viet- 
nam, ranging  from  tiie  area  in  Khesanh 
and  in  the  northern  highlands  to  the 
area  around  Da  Nang 

I  ob.srrved.  to  my  surprise,  that  our 
many  thousands  of  marines  in  Vietnam 
were  on  the  defensive  in  the  Khesanh 
and  Da  Nang  area  I  .^ay  much  to  my  sur- 
prise for  tlie  reason  our  marines  are  the 
best  trained  and  best  equipped  offensive 
flghtine  men  in  the  entire  world  As  a 
veteran  of  37  months  of  service  in  World 
War  II.  but  in  reality  never  more  than  a 
civilian  in  uniform,  my  belief  that  our 
marines  sh.ou'.d  be  leading  offensive  oper- 
ations in  the  Mekong  E)elta  and  spear- 
heading amphibious  landing  operations 
there  and  along  the  South  Vietnam  coast 
was  shattered  by  the  policy  then  fol- 
lowed under  the  leadership  of  General 
Westmoreland  At  that  time,  our  marines 
were  on  the  defensive  tliroughout  Viet- 
nam Not  any  were  engaged  in  offensive 
operations  along  the  lone  shoreline  of 
Vietnam  or  m  any  of  the  rivers  interlac- 
ing huge  areas  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

While  in  Saigon  I  managed  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  get  away  from  the  VIP 
schedule  and  program  and  on  my  own 
do  some  slghtset?lng  and  interviewing.  I 
was  informed  from  reliable  sources  that 
Madam  K^-,  wife  of  Vice  President  Ky. 
owned  vast  holdings  not  far  distant  from 
Saigon  of  hiKhly  prcxiuctive  rice  lands 
and  al.so  that  she  was  either  sole  owner 
or  part  owner  of  a  huge  rubber  planta- 


tion taken  over  from  the  French.  Fur- 
thermore. I  do  not  consider  It  can  be 
claimed  by  any  advocate  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
that  Madam  Ky  might  have  been  a 
young  women  of  wealth  and  might  have 
inherited  this  property.  She  was  an  air- 
line stewardess  at  the  time  Air  Marshal 
Ky  married  her.  In  Vietnam  and 
throughout  Asiatic  nations  young  wom- 
en of  wealth  do  not  engage  In  gainful 
employment  as  they  do  In  the  United 
States  Here  is  a  blatant  example  of 
absentee  landlordism. 

The  gravest  mistake  any  American 
President  ever  made  was  the  mistake  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  now  his 
successor.  President  Nixon,  in  supporting 
the  corrupt  militarist  Saigon  regime  and 
waging  an  American  war  in  what  was  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam.  This  undeclared 
war  in  which  nearly  40.000  Amerlcan.s 
have  been  killed  in  combat  and  more 
than  200.000  wounded  In  combat  has 
become  the  most  unpopular  war  In  Amer- 
ican history  We  Americans  who  con- 
sider ourselves  the  most  revolutionary 
nation  in  the  world  are  fighting  on  thp 
.side  of  the  tories  of  Vietnam.  We  are 
supporting  a  corrupt  regime  of  militar- 
ists who  overturned  the  duly  elected  civil- 
ian government  In  Saigon  In  a  nighttime 
coup  in  June  1965;  and  we  have  taktn 
over  from  the  defeatec  French  the  fight- 
ing against  the  forces  of  national  libera- 
tion .seeking  freedom  for  what  wa<; 
known  as  the  French  Indo-Chinese  col- 
onial empire  The  VC,  or  forces  of  the 
national  liberation  front,  have  been 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  as  they  did 
victoriously  in  what  is  now  known  a.s 
North  Vietnam  to  redistribute  the  vast 
property  of  ab.sentee  landlords  giving 
that  land  back  to  the  peasants  who  were 
subjugated  into  serfdom  and  thlrd-cla.ss 
citizenship  by  the  French. 

Mr  President.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  -statement  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Senator  William 
Saxbe.  who  recently  stated  In  Columbu.s 

In  Vietnam  we  are  backing  the  landlord.'? 
and  we  should  be  backing  the  peaaantB  Fr  r 
what  we  are  .spending  In  Vietnam  we  .shou:d 
buy  the  land  and  give  It  to  them  We  should 
try  land  reform  comparable  to  that  done  :, 
Kenya  and  Mexico. 

My  colleague  made  a  very  perceptive 
and  admirable  statement.  It  Is  apparent 
to  any  observer  In  Southeast  Asia  that 
the  Saigon  regime  Is  hopelessly  corrupt 
and  unconcerned  for  the  lot  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  unconcerned  re- 
garding their  welfare.  They  treat  the 
mass  of  the  Vietnamese  In  the  country- 
side in  the  same  maimer  as  the  French 
and  Japanese  colonial  masters  who  pre- 
ceded them. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  arable 
land  acquired  by  the  Saigon  government 
since  1954  for  distribution  to  the  peasants 
has  actually  been  distributed  At  the 
same  time  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
or  VC,  have  reportedly  distributed  some 
five  times  the  amount  of  land  distributed 
by  tne  Saigon  regime.  In  areas  under 
control  of  the  Saigon  military  regime,  the 
old  feudal  system  of  absentee  landlords 
still  prevails  Top-level  talk  of  winning 
the  ■political"  war  by  'social  reform  ' 
and  'revolutionary  development"  re- 
mains  empty    verbiage.   Wherever  U.S. 
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troope,  or  friendly,  so-called  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  establish  "security"  In 
the  villages,  the  landlords  return  to  col- 
lect back  rents  and  reimpose  a  feudal 
system  on  the  peasantry. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
and  express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
for  speaking  out  loud  and  clear  on  this 
matter. 

Unfortunately,  more  than  $100  blUlon 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
dissipated,  blown  up  into  smoke,  trying 
to  crush  the  VC  or  forces  of  national 
Uberatlon.  During  this  month  of  March, 
an  additional  $2.6  billion  or  more  will  be 
spent  in  our  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  new  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  yielding  sub- 
servience to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  to  the  generals  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  been  proven 
wrong  from  November  1963  to  this  time. 
I  praise  my  colleague.  Senator  Saxbe,  for 
the  good  advice  he  has  given  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  leaders  of  this  new  adminis- 
tration and  to  his  highly  critical  denun- 
ciation of  the  policies  of  aggression  pur- 
sued by  us  in  Southeast  Asia. 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  the 
White  House  In  January  1961  there  were 
685  American  military  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam. When  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
wEis  assassinated  In  November  1963  there 
were  ^proximately  16,000  American 
military  advisers  in  Vietnam.  With  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  White  House  our  In- 
volvement in  this  civil  war  was  escalated 
to  more  than  550,000  ground  forces  and 
airmen  of  our  Armed  Forces  supported 
by  more  than  40  percent  of  our  naval 
forces  and  50  percent  of  our  alrpower.  It 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  deter- 
mination of  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  that  the  demand  of  General 
Westmoreland  for  more  than  200,000  ad- 
ditional fighting  men  to  be  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  was  denied. 

In  Vietnam  General  Westmoreland 
told  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  VC  nghting 
in  South  Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared 
in  South  Vietnam.  Gen.  Richard  Stillwell, 
his  chief  deputy,  informed  me  that  80 
percent  of  the  VC,  or  forces  of  the  Viet- 
cong,  fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta  which 
is  south  and  west  of  Saigon  were  bom 
and  raised  in  that  area.  When  I  stated 
•  Well  then,  we  are  involved  In  a  civil 
war,"  the  response  reluctantly  given  was 
Well,  it  could  be  termed  an  insurrec- 
tion." 

The  great  American  trsigedy  is  that 
nearly  240,000  of  the  finest  young  men 
of  America  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  combat  in  this  civil  war 
;n  South  Vietnam  and  thousands  have 
died  of  bubonic  plague,  malaria  fever, 
hepatitis,  and  other  tropical  ailments, 
and  thousands  more  killed  in  what  the 
Pentagon  terms  "accidents  and  inci- 
dents." Nor  is  the  horrible  end  in  sight. 
This  tragedy  and  great  wrong  has  been 
perpetrated  by  myopic  generals  of  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  President 
Johnson.  Now  President  Nixon  appears — 
and  I  hope  I  am  wrong — even  more  war- 
like In  supporting  a  corrupt  Saigon  re- 
gime which  all  along  has  rejected  land 
reform  but  connives  with  absentee  land- 
owners and  corrupt  provincial  leaders. 
Thleu  and  Ky  have  the  backing  of  less 


than  20  percent  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  Their  regime  would  col- 
lapse except  for  our  support.  They  pro- 
pose to  flght  on  to  the  last  American. 

Again  I  report  that  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  is  deserving  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  the  statement  he  has 
made. 


SOMETHING  IS  RIGHT  IN  THIS 
WORLD 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Is'and  is  happy  to 
state  this  morning  that  something  is 
right  in  this  world.  As  the  Monday  news 
headlines  bring  details  of  the  vandalism 
and  violence  that  scars  the  Sabbath,  one 
wonders  If  anything  Is  right  in  this  world. 
Then  the  heart  is  refreshed  by  such 
an  event  as  the  "Rally  for  Decency" 
staged  last  Sunday,  March  23,  at  Miami's 
Orange  Bowl. 

The  30,000  people  gathered  there  may 
not  have  "made"  the  front  pages  of  the 
Washington  Star  or  the  Providence 
Joumal  or  the  Boston  Globe.  But  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  the  story  was  by  no 
means  "buried"  by  those  newspapers. 

Indeed,  the  story  made  its  own  head- 
lines in  the  inside  pages  and  its  own 
heartlines  for  all  whose  eyes  fell  upon  it. 
I  do  not  intend  to  sermonize.  I  could 
not  improve  on  the  truth  and  thrust  of 
the  Associated  Press  observer.  His  re- 
porting speaks  for  itself. 

Between  the  lines,  the  reader  could 
find  fresh  confidence  that  the  widely 
publicized  vicious  violence  Is  but  the 
madness  of  a  minority. 

When  dignity  and  decency  which  mark 
the  majority  finds  Its  voice,  sanity  will 
obliterate  obscenity. 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  count- 
less newspapers  which  carried  the  good 
news — all  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Let 
me  praise  in  the  highest  the  stars  of  the 
entertainment  world  who  participated  so 
genuinely  and  so  generously.  The  story 
deserves  the  utmost  circulation. 

To  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
concltislon  and  climax  of  my  remarks. 

The  headline  of  the  article  reads, 
"Teens  Draw  30,000  to  'Rally  for  De- 
cency' In  Orange  Bowl." 

Today,  I  say  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  "Thank  God." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teens  Dhaw  30,000  to  "Rallt  for  Decency" 
IN  Orange  Bowl 
Miami. — Some  30,000  hand-clapping  peo- 
ple, some  waving  signs  saying  'Down  With 
Obscenity,"  rallied  In  the  Orange  Bowl  yes- 
terday to  support  a  teen-agers'  crusade  for 
decency  In  entertainment. 

Teen-agers  organized  the  rally  after  Jim 
Morrison,  lead  singer  of  The  Doors  was 
charged  with  Indecent  exposure  during  a 
Miami  concert  on  Mar.  1.  Six  warrants  have 
been  issued  for  Morrison's  arrest. 

"This  Is  not  a  protest  rally,"  said  Julie 
James,  18,  a  member  of  the  teen-age  Rally 
for  Decency  executive  committee.  'We're  not 
against  something.  We're  for  something." 

Teen-age  speakers  gave  three-minute  tallcs 
on  God,  Parents,  patriotism,  sexuality  and 
brotherhood,  sandwiched  between  appear- 
ances by  professional  entertainers  v.-ho  do- 
nated their  services. 
"Five  virtues "  selected  as  the  keynote  of 


the  rally  were:  "belief  in  Ood  and  that  He 
loves  us;  love  of  our  planet  and  country; 
love  of  our  family;  reverence  of  one's  sex- 
uality, and  equality  of  all  men." 

"Sex  Is  definitely  being  exploited  and  it  Is 
because  society  has  been  losing  its  reverence 
for  one's  sexuality."  Miss  James  said. 

The  shirt -sleeved  crowd,  basking  In  a  warm 
sun.  cheered  for  such  entertainers  as  Jackie 
Gleason.  Anita  Bryant  and  The  Lettermen 
who  appeared  in  order  to  applaud  the  teens' 
rally. 

"I  believe  this  kind  of  movement  will 
snowball  across  the  United  States  and  per- 
haps around  the  world."  Gleason  said 

"I  think  It's  great,  there  should  be  more 
things  like  that."  said  Tony  Butala  of  The 
l>ettermen. 

"I  always  kid  around  on  my  show  about 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  In  Florida  with  the 
good  golf  weather  and  so  on  and  after  this 
decency  rally,  I  can  honestly  add  now  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Plorldlan."  said  Gleason. 
He  said  after  the  rally  that  today's  teen- 
agers have  many  more  temptations  than 
teens  in  the  past.  "Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say 
this,  but  television  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it," 
he  said. 

The  originator  of  the  rally,  Mike  Levesque, 
17,  a  senior  at  Miami  Springs  High  School, 
said  the  idea  grew  out  of  a  Catholic  youth 
group  discussion  two  days  after  The  Door 
concert. 

bevesque  said  he  was  thrilled  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  decency  movement  and  the 
support  It  gained  from  adults. 

The  crowd  was  about  evenly  split  between 
teenagers  and  adults. 

Another  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Alan  Rosenthal.  16,  said  telephone 
calls  and  letters  poured  in  from  around  the 
counuy  from  teen-age  groups  interested  in 
the  movement 

He  said.  "We're  going  to  try  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  international  youth  or- 
ganization. It  could  really  tie  the  world  to- 
gether." 

Numerous  organizations.  Including  major 
religious  denominations,  contributed  lo  the 
rally.  American  Legion  members  pat-sed  out 
10.000  small  American  flags. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT, 
OF  COLORADO,  BEFORE  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be- 
fore the  Republican  policy  committee 
on  March  25,  1969,  on  the  subject  of  stu- 
dent disorders  on  the  campuses  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  imiversitles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   Before   the   Republican   Policy 

Committee    by    Senator    Gordon    Allott. 

Republican,  op  Colorado,   Chairman    Rk- 

pcBLiCAN  Committee.  March  25,  1969 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  st\ident  dis- 
orders on  the  campuses  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  After  I  have  completed  this 
brief  statement.  I  have  arranged  to  show  you 
a  film  clip  prepared  by  KLZ.  the  Time-Life 
station  in  Denver,  taken  at  the  time  student 
militants — shouting  obscenities,  hurling 
chairs  and  lighted  cigarettes — delayed  fcr  an 
hour  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
bv  Dr.  S.  I.  Havakawa.  acting  President  of 
strife-torn  San  Francisco  State  College.  I  be- 
lieve this  film  clip  dramatizes  the  problem 
and  the  reality  of  the  present  situation  In 
a  way  which  rhetoric  simply  cannot  reach. 

Until  recently,  many  thoughtful  citizens 
tolerated  the  hljinks  of  student  disorder  with 
an  attitude  similar  to  the  aristocratic  Eng- 
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lUb  Iftdy  who  said  that  she  did  not  care 
what  people  did.  so  long  aa  they  did  not  do  It 
In  the  »treet«  and  frighten  the  horses  Per- 
hape  In  remembrance  of  the  springtime*  of 
yeoteryear  when  sap  quickened  'he  velna  of 
youthful  inventlveneiw  many  parents  were 
apt  to  diamlsa  sit- las  and  free  speech  move- 
ments as  the  evolutionary  outcropping  of  the 
kind  of  campus  fun  and  games  in  which  they 
also  had  participated 

There  Is  however  little  relatlon.shlp  be- 
tween goldfish  swallowing  activities  and  the 
deliberate  attempt  to  Imfvjee  student  rontroi 
over  ovir  educational  Institutions  In  caaes 
where  student  mUltanta  are  unable  to  gain 
control,    they   seek    to   destroy 

When  the  average  citizen  reads  aboiit  the 
•  demands  ■  of  college  or  high  H<-hfx>l  students, 
he  can  easily  become  c<jnfu.sed,  and  that  Is 
exactly  how  the  revolutionaries  would  have 
It 

What  we  have  tragically  underestimated  Is 
the  fact  that  uncere  student)  were  expressing 
their  disenchantment  with  p<jllcy  tnatf.ers  of 
the  university  with  which  they  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  be  concerne<l  -  including  .some 
that  have  long  been  thought  to  Se  the  *ole 
prerogative  of  university  offlclals  The.^e  de- 
mands have  now  spilled  over  Into  the  largest 
perhapir-»thlcal.  demands  of  what  they  con- 
ewve  %tn  relationship  of  the  university  to 
society  should  be.  eg  Viet  Nam  the  draft, 
crlsl.s  In  the  cities,  unlimited  personal 
license 

Very  often  the  organizers  of  student  pro- 
test interject  themselves  Into  Intra-campus 
Issues  which  have  some  legitimacy  or  which 
at  )east  enjoy  widespread  popular  appeal  on 
campuses 

They  Interweave,  for  example  demands 
such  as  beer  on  campus"  with  demands 
for  student  '-ontrol  r>ver  faculty  and  curricu- 
lum Thus,  the  organizers  are  able  to  use 
popular  Issues  as  a  front  for  their  real  alms, 
which  Include  control  and  or  destruction  of 
the  Institution 

In  this  way.  students  who  are  concerned 
with  contemporary  problems  such  .vs  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  the  draft  the  crisis  In  the  clUea. 
have  become  ready  prey  for  the  professional 
agitator  and  malcontent,  because  the  pro- 
feoslooals  are  able  to  turn  these  issues  Into 
militant  protests  against  the  "eatabllsh- 
ment  " 

When  many  of  these  student  actlvl.sts  first 
transferred  their  energies  and  concern  about 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  the  South  to  the 
barricades  of  student  protest  on  their  own 
campuses,  they  discovered  almost  by  acci- 
dent, that  the  rules  and  traditions  of  campus 
regimentation  bad  become  so  brittle  that 
they  were  capable  of  breaking  these  rules 
with  impunity  They  must  have  noted  with 
grim  satisfaction  that  when  their  demands 
were  pressed  beyond  polite  discussion  that 
can.ius  administrators  began  to  waver,  t)end 
and  break  when  confronted  with  the  politics 
of  contempt  and  unremitting,  violent,  phyal- 
cal   ■   iifrontatlon 

Re.  jlutlonary  efforts  were  fanned  by  the 
excitement  of  being  on  the  leading  edge  of 
"progress"  in  academic  reform.  The  tech- 
niques of  Insurrection  suggested  by  new 
student  heroes  like  Che  Guevara.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  and  Jules  Debray  showed  increased 
signs  of  adaptability  each  time  another 
campus  administration  was  successfully  over- 
come Real  or  imagined  social  consciences. 
aroused  by  the  works  of  Herbert  Maj- 
cuse  and  the  Incoherencles  of  self-styled 
anarchists  and  fostered  by  trained  revolu- 
tionaries, created  a  climate  In  wh!.-h  re>,'iird 
for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  man  were  dis- 
missed by  students  In  favor  of  wanton  de- 
struction of  authority  and  all  that  repre- 
sents It 

Inevitably  what  was  once  regarded  as  Iso- 
lated Instances  of  militancy  and  violent  dis- 
order has  become  a  pattern  of  conduct  which. 
frankly  to  this  Senator  now  threatens  the 
very  fabric  of  our  educational  system  In  this 


country  today  The  techniques  of  responsible 
reaction  by  college  administrators,  have  been 
marked  by  mounting  frustration  to  say  the 
least  In  many,  many  Instances  college  of- 
ficials have  In  gcod  faith,  tried  to  separate 
constructive  student  proposals  from  the  more 
patently  disastrous  ones  Despite  their  ef- 
forts however  the  sounds  of  protest  orches- 
trated by  groups  like  the  Students  for  a 
DemiH-ratlc  Society,  have  been  elevated  Into 
a  crescendo  of  organized  n^aelstrom  called 
rather  euphemistically.,  student   protest 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  weekend  of 
meetings  In  Colorado  The  people  out  there, 
still  sniartlnii  at  the  rude  resp)on»e  to  Dr 
Hay.ikaWB.  were  treated  to  another  outbreak 
of  violence  outside  one  of  Denver's  high 
schools  on  PrUlay  They  want  this  kind  of 
activity  stopped  and  they  are  lix>klng  to  those 
In  authority  to  exercise  Judicious  responsi- 
bility. 

Recently.  I  obtained  a  document  which  was 
handed  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  SDS  East 
Coast.  Regional  Offices  held  In  Princeton.  N  J  , 
February  1-3.  1969  Because  this  document  is 
,so  enlightening  as  to  what  the  future  por- 
tends with  regard  u:)  the  activist  efforts  of 
the  SDS  to  continue  insurrections  In  this 
country  this  Spring  I  w;int  to  make  excerpts 
aviilUble  to  you  this  afternoon  The  entire 
document  Is.  of  course,  available  to  any  of 
you  who  might  want  to  read  it  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

I  think  after  you  read  It.  and  you  see  the 
film  clip  that  you  will  share  my  deep  con- 
cern with  these  pretentious  little  fascists.  I 
stimetlnies  think  their  only  goal  is  to  gooee- 
step  across  the  smoldering  ashes  of  an  aca- 
dernlc  w;tateland  holding  the  bloody  scalp  of 
capitalism  In  one  hand  and  a  Viet  Cong  flag 
in  the  ottier 

It  Is  because  of  statements  made  In  this 
document  and  my  continuing  study  of  the 
problem  th.it  I  have  already  written  to  At- 
torney Oener:il  Mitchell  applauding  his  re- 
cent announcement  Indicating  his  intention 
to  prosecute  to  the  full  measure  of  the  law 
those  professlunai  agitators  who  are  taking 
adv.intage  of  the  freedom  of  this  .  <  .mry  In 
order  to  destroy  the  land,  who  In  some  mis- 
guided way  e<iiuite  forebearance  with  per- 
missiveness and  thus  .ire  willing  to  press  the 
art  of  confrontation  to  its  final,  violent  ful- 
flllment 

Llkewl.se  I  appl.uul  the  Presidents  state- 
men*  over  the  wt-ekeiid  In  which  he  Indicated 
that  federal  funds  should  be  denied  to  those 
who   participate   In    this   kind   of   anarchy 

I  would  submit  to  vou  that  until  we  de- 
termine Just  how  these  revolutionaries  and 
anarchists  are  ftnanced.  and  then  act  to  deny 
them  funds  for  such  purposes,  we  will  not 
stop  this  problem  The  best  Information  I 
have  indicates  that  prominent  leaders  m  the 
student  revolution  movement  have  received 
financial  ba<:klng  from  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sources,  auch  <ls  tax-free  foundations 

I  believe  that  our  federal  government  must 
keep  a  strict  account  of  where  and  for  what 
purposes  Its  money  Is  spent.  I  also  agree 
with  those  Members  of  Congresa  who  have 
called  for  greater  scrutiny  of  money  allo- 
cated by  tax-free  foundations.  I  believe  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  act  on 
tx)th  counts  without  delay 

Aa  Chairman  of  this  Policy  Committee.  I 
have  a  deep  concern  over  this  matter,  as  I 
know  you  do.  and  I  look  to  your  guidance 
lor  siggeetlons  of  ways  you  may  have  In 
nimd   to  cope  with   this  problem 

Excerpts   FIiom    SDS   DcHfMENT   Obtained 

From  Meetini.  in  Princeton.  NJ 

the   uema.mos 

After  the  agitation  around  the  war,  after 
Columbia,  after  Chicago,  it  Is  necessary  to 
begin  the  creation  of  a  self-c  iii<clous  nia.ss. 
ant l-lmperlalist  movement  throughout  this 
country  Such  a  movement  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  a  real  program  to  mobilize 
and  struggle  around  the  left  must  establish 
Itself   In   this  country   as   not  simply   a   dis- 


ruptive agency,  but  as  a  social  force  that  has 
a  real  power.  Thi«  power  can  only  come 
through  the  creation  of  a  mass  movement 
which  Identifies  and  fights  in  the  Interest 
of  oppressed  people  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world  We  believe  that  the  best  wav 
of  doing  this  Is  with  a  mass  demand  ;.  r 
conclusion  of  the  Issues  that  have  been 
fought  over  by  oppressed  {jeople  and  stu- 
dents for  the  last  few  years 

SMASH    THE    MILrTARY     IN     THE    SCHOOLS 
No  ROTC 

No  war  or  counter-insurgency  research 

No  military  or  war  recruiting 

No  draft  assemblies  In  high  schools. 

No  high  school  sending  of  names  to  draft 

OFF  the  Pig;  No  Police  Training  ■m 
Campus 

No  tracking  In  high  schools 

Open  admissions. 

Such  an  attack  would  be  defined  by  two 
considerations 

1 1 )  The  struggle  should  not  be  seen  pri- 
marily AS  a  university  struggle;  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  students  tight  the  universltips 
not  .IS  students  but  ne  radicals  attacking 
.American  imperialism 

I  2  1  The  demands  are  made  In  the  interest 
of  wlnmng  them  In  the  case  of  ROTC,  a 
nationwide  attack  would  severely  hurt  the 
military  ROTC  exists  on  346  campuses  and 
in  many  Midwest  high  schools;  In  some 
places  It  18  compulsory.  As  a  result  of  vc 
and  GI  sharp-shooting,  the  military  has  been 
experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  officers  In 
the  case  of  war  company  recruiting,  a  na- 
tional attack  might  well  begin  a  long-rantte 
attempt  to  deny  the  military-Industrial  cc>m- 
plex  a  significant  portion  of  its  technichiiis 
In  the  case  of  war  research,  a  national  at- 
tack on.  for  example.  Project  Agile,  MIT  or 
the  Research  Analysis  Corporation,  could 
greatly  hamper  the  efficiency  of  counter- 
insurgency  from  Bolivia  to  Watts.  Tiie 
strength  of  such  a  program  obviously  has  to 
do  with  Its  national  scope.  Our  demanu.s. 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  our  tactics,  and 
the  cliu-ity  of  our  arguments  should  show 
people  tliat  SDS  Indeed  identifies  with  .aid 
fights  for  the  liberation  of  oppressed  people 
that,  in  terms  of  the  nation  is  not  simply 
a  gadfly:  that  In  terms  of  Individuals,  It  is 
not  simply  concerned  with  students  ,md 
others  as  IBM  cards  to  be  put  through  the 
radlcailzatlon  computer.  Both  the  demands 
and  the  struggle  must  be  uon-negotlable 
Any  iintl-capltallst  struggle  today  must,  ol 
necessity,  be  an  anti-imperialist  one.  Tliij 
means  that  the  struggles  against  imperlaliMu 
being  waged  in  the  Third  World  will  define 
our  struggle  at  home  Their  battle  Is  one  ol 
victory  or  death,  and  therefore  the  Inflexi- 
bility of  our  position  does  not  come  out  of 
romanticism,  but  rather  out  of  the  hard  and 
intractable  fact«  that  necessitate  social  rev- 
olution for  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
In  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  * 

We  must  no  longer  resist  Imperialism,  we 
must  mobilize  the  people  to  combat  It 

STRATEGY     rOR    CHAPTERS 

( 1 )  That  chapters  adopt  as  a  base  for  their 
wlnter-spnng  offensives  the  eight  demands 
outlined  above,  always  making  those  de- 
mands explicitly  antl-raclGt  as  well  as  antl- 
Imperlallst:  that  organizing  at  tlie  chapter 
and  regional  level,  as  well  as  actions,  be  di- 
rected to  these  demands. 

(2)  That  there  be  a  national  mobilization 
in  early  April,  denoting  the  mld-polnt  of 
the  struggle,  and  providing  a  national  focus 
for  the  politics  and  demands  of  the  spring 
programs  of  SDS.  That  the  politics  and  tac- 
tics of  the  mobilizations  grow  out  of  SDS 
programs,  thereby  directly  trying  Into  our 
on-going  organizing,  and,  in  Its  national 
character,  helping  In  adding  a  national  per- 
spective to  our  dally  work.  The  mobilization 
win  carry  a  statement  of  the  eight  demands 
of  the  military  program,  and  will  be  open 
to   statement    of   other   programs   that  may 
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develop  later  The  mobilization  will  be  the 
clearest  preeentaUon  since  1966  of  SOS's  po- 
sition: 

Support  for  black  liberation,  smash  Im- 
perialism, negotiations  are  a  fraud,  U.S.  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  US  get  (out)  of  Paris,  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  Our  position  on  nego- 
tiations must  be  clear  The  U.S.  has  used 
[he  Paris  talks  as  a  weapon  in  the  waging 
(if  the  war-  as  a  cover-up  for  continued  im- 
perialism m  Vietnam  .\t  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  condemn  the  NLP's  use  of  negotla- 
i:ons  as  a  tactic  In  their  liberation  struggle. 
Our  slogan  must  be:  Negotiations  are  a 
fraud.  Immediate  withdrawal. 

Imernationally  the  Vietnam  struggle  is 
Uie  primary  flght  against  American  imperlal- 
bm  If  the  Vietnamese  people  win  their 
.'.iruggle  against  American  imperialism,  it 
will  serve  as  the  mightiest  boost  to  the  devel- 
opment of  national  liberation  struggles  yet 
seen  Clearly  SDS  as  a  revolutionary  organi- 
zation must  create  an  antl-lmi>erlallst  move- 
ment— a  movement  that  supports  the  NLP 
and  fights  to  end  the  war 

1 3 )  That  chapters  and  regions  return  after 
the  national  action  to  initiate  militant 
actions  around  those  demands,  Joining  with 
high  school  and  black  groups  wherever  jjos- 
.-ible 

Step  1  win  perhaps  be  the  first  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  organizing  and  local  actions 
oil  a  long-term  basis  around  a  national  pro- 
>;ram  and  as  part  of  a  larger  strategy.  The 
necessity  tor  regions  to  break  down  the  de- 
mands to  correspond  to  their  real  manUes- 
tatlons  of  imperialism  in  the  local  instltu- 
tu)ns  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  movement 
within  the  US.  has  always  partaken  of  a 
quality  of  uneven  development — while  this 
has  allowed  for  isolated  actions,  such  as  Co- 
lumbia or  SP  State  to  shock  the  entire  move- 
ment into  a  qualitative  leap  In  both  Ideolog- 
ical and  political  militancy  It  has  also  made 
the  workings  of  the  national  program  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

NATIONAL    FOCUS 

Step  2  therefore  becomes  the  "common  de- 
nominator" of  the  strategy,  an  action  that 
trues  national  focus  to  the  local  organizing, 
tliat  expresses  the  political  and  tactical  level 
ol  the  movement  as  a  whole.  Step  3,  though, 
is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  program. 
It  Is  here  that  the  clarity  of  our  national 
demands  and  nationally  oriented  politics  wlU 
he  :natched  by  our  local  and  regional  actions. 
In  the  more  developed  regions,  the  militant 
and  widespread  nature  of  the  revolts  against 
imperialism  and  racism  will  clearly  aid  the 
whole  strategy.  In  less  developed  regions  and 
chapters,  the  national  action  and  any  low- 
level  demonstrations  that  occur  afterward 
will  certainly  contribute  to  the  building  of 
the  movement  at  those  chapters  if  not  to 
the  Immediate  winning  of  the  eight  de- 
m.inds.  as  may  be  p>065lble  in  other  arecis. 

How  these  regional  struggles  will  proceed 
must  be  worked  out  at  the  regional  level. 
At  Boston,  perhaps,  a  region-wide  attack  on 
MIT  :w  a  war- making  institution  which 
should  (be)  attacked  nationally  U  jxjsslble. 
•  •  •  •  • 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  creation  of  such  a  mass  movement 
necessitates  an  amount  of  work  that  SDS 
-has  never  yet  engaged  in:  while  we  should 
be  open  to  working  with  jjeople  In  other 
organizations.  SDS.  primarily  the  local  and 
regional  chapters,  should  undertake  to  keep 
tne  organization  and  implementation  of  the 
program  under  its  control,  e.g.,  literature, 
fund-raising,  tactics,  advertising,  travel.  To 
meaningfully  Implement  the  program,  the 
chapters  and  reglonals  must  work  collec- 
tively— a  much  more  extended  organiza- 
tional version  of  the  way  things  worked 
during  the  electoral  program.  In  terms  of 
building  for  a  national  conscious  commit- 
ment of  the  movement  and  preparatory  or- 
ganization, we  propose: 


(1)  Printing  of  this  revised  program  In 
New  L«ft  Notes. 

(3)  Continued  allocation  of  space  by  NLN 
for  other  papers — other  regional  models, 
longer  analyses  of  Imperialism  and  racism 
In  relation  to  the  program,  organizer's  ar- 
ticles, and  reports  of  progress — region  by 
region. 

(3)  Initial  contacts  from  chapter  to  chap- 
ter and  region  to  region,  with  high  school 
groups  and  black  groups. 

(4)  February  1  and  2  meeting  of  all  chap- 
ters and  regions  that  have  approved  the 
program  or  will  do  so,  to  cement  the  out- 
lines of  the  national  program,  and  to  man- 
date, the  NIC  to  call  for  the  national  mo- 
bilization and  regional  actions 

(5)  Continuous  contact  between  regions 
and  chapters,  exchange  of  organizing  mate- 
rials and  regional  strategies,  perhaps  setting 
up  an  office  for  co-ordinating  the  mobiliza- 
tion or  elections  of  regional  steering  com- 
mittees to  Implement  regional  strategies. 

(6)  April  12-13 — National  Mobilization. 

(7)  Spring  Rebellion. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, early  today  I  appeared  before  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  made  a 
statement  with  reference  to  coal  mine 
health  and  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sus  follows: 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Democrat,  West  Vikginia,  Before  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittek  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
March  26,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee. 
I  know  of  the  diligent  efforts  put  forth  already 
by  the  Subcommittee  in  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings on  mine  health  and  safety,  and  I  am 
particularly  cognizant  of  the  keen  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  by  my  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  Randolph,  a  member  of  this 
Subcommittee.  Tliese  efforts  by  my  colleague 
and  by  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  are  to  be  highly  commended, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  exert  every  effort  and  utilize  the  full 
capacity  of  my  office  as  a  Senator  toward 
the  enactment  of  whatever  Federal  law  may 
be  considered  feasible  and  necessary,  in  ad- 
dition to  state  laws,  to  Improve  health  and 
safety  In  our  mines. 

I  was  raised  In  the  home  of  a  coal  miner 
In  a  mining  community  of  West  Virginia. 
Prom  the  time  I  was  a  child  I  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  mining  accidents  that  exact  a 
heavy  toll  of  human  life.  I  have  seen  auto- 
mation relieve  the  physical  strain  of  men 
whose  principal  tools  were  the  pick  and 
shovel,  but  I  have  been  disappointed  be- 
cause Improved  safety  has  not  kept  pace  with 
mechanization.  It  Is  past  time  for  Congress 
to  demand  Immediate  safety  progress  In  every 
way  possible  and  simultaneously  to  develop 
a  blueprint  for  a  long-range  program  which 
win  serve  to  eliminate  the  dangers  that  have 
always  been  a  threat  to  life  and  limb  In  the 
mines. 

It  is  sad  Indeed  to  reflect  on  the  sense- 
less waste  of  life  and  Impairment  of  health 
experienced  by  miners  in  this  country.  In 
spite  of  our  advances  In  Industrial  tech- 
nology and  our  great  achievements  In  the 
natural  sciences,  we  have  allowed  thousands 
of  otir  citizens  to  die  and  many  more  to 
linger  with  poor  health  because  of  Intolerable 
health  conditions  In  the  mines. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  particularly  about 
the  harmful  effects  of  coal  dust  pollution  that 


exists  In  America's  coal  mines  today.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  serious  safety  hazard,  coal 
dust  has  serious  effects  on  the  health  of  coal 
miners.  Thousands  have  developed  the  ter- 
rible disease  of  pneumoconiosis.  This  disease 
not  only  causes  miners  to  suffer  for  years 
with  a  serious  impairment  of  health,  but  it 
has  also  resulted  In  the  premature  death  of 
many  of  them. 

Last  December,  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service,  emphasized 
the  health  hazards  of  coal  dust.  He  stated 
that  at  least  100.000  miners  are  running  the 
risk  of  developing  pneumoconiosis.  Approxi- 
mately 1.000  coal  miners  In  Pennsylvania 
alone  die  each  year  from  the  disease.  Al- 
though we  have  no  reliable  estimates  on  the 
death  rate  from  the  disease  in  West  Virginia. 
we  could  certainly  expect  it  to  be  intolerably 
high,  since  employment  in  the  coal  mines  has 
been  substantially  higher  in  West  Virginia 
than  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  and  the 
coal  dust  problem  Is  similar  in  both  states 

The  results  of  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  miners  in  cer- 
tain leading  bituminous  coal  areas  were  af- 
flicted by  pneumoconiosis  appeared  In  the 
Mining  Congress  Journal  in  1965.  It  was  re- 
ported that  nearly  'one  out  of  every  ten  soft 
coal  miners  working  In  the  coal  fields  of  Ap- 
palachla  has  radiographic  evidence  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis."  The  study  revealed 
further  that  approximately  one  out  of  five 
inactive  miners  was  afflicted.  Moreover,  the 
prevalence  rates  for  those  \^-ho  worked  In  the 
mines  for  over  20  years  showed  sharp  in- 
creases. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  painful 
and  often  debilitating.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  affected  workers  will  have  other  asso- 
ciated respiratory  problems  which  include 
■!>emphvsema.  silicosis,  and  chronic  bronchi- 
tis. 

Once  the  progress  of  the  lung  disease 
sets  in.  there  is  no  medical  treatment  known 
to  alter  Its  course.  After  the  process  starts. 
Its  progression  is  steady  and  rapid.  It  re- 
sults in  a  disabling  breathlessness  that  usu- 
ally results  in  death  from  heart  failure, 
asphyxia,  or  pneumonia 

The  testimony  presented  to  date  here  by 
representatives  of  both  industry  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  been 
highly  gratifying.  Both  the  Industry  and  the 
union  are  demonstrating  a  new  determina- 
tion to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of 
mine   personnel. 

A  few  days  ago.  for  example.  I  was  shown 
photographs  of  a  number  of  safety  devices 
that  have  been  developed  recently  and  are 
not  in  general  use,  but  which  have  been 
discussed  before  your  Subcommittee,  and 
which  will  reduce  the  number  of  mine  ac- 
cidents. 

It  would  also  appear  that  dust  particles, 
which  present  a  menace  to  health,  can 
be  reduced  if  more  care  Is  given  to  ventilat- 
ing systems  and  if  water  sprays  are  brought 
into  wider  use  at  the  face.  "These  are  other 
precautions  which,  I  am  told,  can  be  applied 
at   once. 

The  mining  Industry  has  further  indi- 
cated additional  safety  devices  In  the  de- 
velopment state,  and  I  favor  whatever  re- 
search or  demonstration  exi>erience  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  Into  use  without  delay. 

I  believe  that,  for  the  long  term,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  utilize  scientific  and 
engineering  talent  to  develop  systems  engi- 
neering for  coal  mines. 

Using  the  "systems"  approach,  the  mining, 
processing  and  use  of  coal  would  be  seen  as 
a  single  continuum  in  which  every  operation 
is  linked  to  all  the  others.  The  goals  of  the 
system  would  be  to  produce  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  low-cost  fuel  while  minimizing  hazards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  those  employed  In 
the  Industry,  as  well  as  the  environmental 
pollution  associated  with  coal.  Every  opera- 
tion in  the  system  would  be  designed  with 
these   goals   In   mind.   For   example,   mining 
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meUiods  wouid  be  elected,  not  merely  for 
high  productivity,  but  to  reduce  mine  Mfety 
and  health  haxaj<da  aa  well  Today,  by  oon- 
traat.  many  baaards  are  actually  cauaed  by 
the  mining  methods  uaed.  and  techniques 
have  had  to  be  developed  to  cope  wtth  proto- 
lema  that  need  not  ever  have  arLaen 

The  ayitema  concept  has  been  moet 
spectacularly  applied  to  the  Nations  space 
program,  and  the  recent  fllghta  of  Apollo 
Sight  and  Nine  show  how  well  systems  engi- 
neering can  work  It  Is  lime  we  applied  it  on 
and  under  the  earth  to  solve  problems  that 
are  rooted  In  the  haphazard  and  undirected 
growth  of  today's  technology  Problems  like 
mine  safety  are  not  the  inevitable  reeults  of 
Industrialization,  they  are  Inatead  the  un- 
dealrab:e  by-products  of  an  un-systemaUc 
technology 

I  made  a  statement  on  this  subject  on  the 
Ploor  of  the  Senate  on  February  M  of  this 
year  and  I  aak  that  It  be  included  In  the 
record  of  these  heariiiifs 

Techniques  of  roof  support,  haulage,  ventl- 
laUon.  and  other  mining  procedures  must  be 
devised  which  will  remove  health  and  saXety 
hazards  from  our  mines  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
have  fulfilled  an  obUgatlon  long  overdue  to 
a  vital  segment  of  our  citizenry 

In  t*»e  past  several  months,  during  which 
mine  tjeaJth  and  safety  have  come  int<j  na- 
tional prominence,  the  coal  industry  has  been 
exposed  to  considerable  crtticlam  from  every 
direction.  The  Industry  Is  resBpnding  in  a 
constructive  way.  and  eagerly  seeks  soluuons 
to  the  many  health  and  safetv  problems  in- 
herent In  the  mining  of  coaJ.  This  Is  gratify- 
ixig.  Coal  mining  Is  a  dangerous  work,  azid  It 
Ls  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation 

Although  relatively  few  homes  are  heated 
by  ooal  twnutom.  a  majority  of  our  resldenoea 
would  t>e  without  heat  were  it  not  for  this 
source  of  energy  Moat  home  heaung  systems, 
whether  they  be  gas  or  oU.  are  acUvated  by 
thermostats  requiring  electrtclty  f -r  their 
operation.  In  addition,  an  increasing  number 
of  homes,  schools,  churches,  and  ofBce  bulld- 
mgB  are  heated  by  electricity.  Por  the  record, 
It  should  be  suted  that  coal  generated  63  6 
per  cent  of  all  electric  power  produced  by 
foasU  fuels  in  1968. 

Recently,  the  Monongahela  Poiwer  Com- 
pany announced  that  a  new  1  3-mllllon-kllo- 
watt  generating  plant  would  be  constructed 
near  Shinnston.  West  Virginia  It  Is  another 
of  a  series  of  power  stations  arising  In  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  the  Appalachian  range  A 
complex  of  power  plants  In  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  is  connected  with  long-distance 
transmission  lines  to  bring  energy  Into  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  extending  from  New 
York  to  Virginia.  At  the  same  time,  unit 
trains  laden  with  thousands  of  tons-  of  coal 
are  leaving  West  Virginias  mines  dally  to 
bring  energy  to  electric  stations  as  far  away 
i*  New  England,  Florida,  and  the  Oreat 
Lakes 

Coal  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  the  steel- 
maklni<  process  and  of  iiumernu.s  other  In- 
dustrial activities  If  coal  output  were 
terminated,  America's  economic  progrecis 
would  halt  and  our  defense  str-ucture  would 
be  weakened 

C>ial  Is  the  found. itlon  of  the  defen.se  ef- 
fort, fur  without  It  there  w. •uld  be  no  st^el 
for  weapons  or  equipment  Coal  la.  In  addi- 
tion, a  source  of  explosives  synthetic  rubber. 
and  countless  other  war  products  of  the 
chemical  laboraM>ry  So  Itmg  as  Communism 
attempts  to  encroach  upon  free  peoples  i,,al 
will  remain  a  vital  comp<inent  of  our  national 
security 

We  must  have  coal,  but  it  need  not  come 
at  the  unnecessary  sacrince  of  the  men  who 
mine  It  The  spectacular  increase  In  produc- 
tivity of  mines  In  the  past  quarter-century 
Ls  a  tribute  to  mine  operators  and  workers 
and  I  am  confident  that  by  continued  co- 
operBtl(<n  and  determination  they  will  achieve 
safety  standards  heretofore  assumed  to  be 
unattainable. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  know  that  your  Subcom- 
mltt«e  will  adopt  whatever  amendments  to 
the  mine  safety  laws  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  insure  that  your  propoeals 
will  be  acted  upon  with  expedition  when  they 
reach  the  Senate  Floor 

The  Subcommittee  has  already  conducted 
careful  and  thorough  hearings,  and  lu  work 
Is  not  yet  done  Undoubtedly,  the  Informa- 
tion you  will  have  accumulated,  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings,  will  be  valuable  In  your  ap- 
proach to  the  preparation  of  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  full  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Through  the  collective  Judgment  of 
the  members  of  your  Subcommittee,  there- 
fore, you  will  arrive  at  conclualons  based  on 
the  evidence  that  has  been  submitted  durliig 
the  hearings  In  this  respect  you  will  be  In  a 
far  better  position  than  I — or  perhaps  than 
any  other  Individual  who  has  app>eared  be- 
fore you — u^  determine  what  Is  needed  In  the 
way  of  new  legislation  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  men  who  work  In  the  mln- 
\n^  industry  I  merely  want  to  state  that 
there  Ls  an  evident  need  for  federal  legis- 
lation and  that  I  have  confidence  In  the 
membership  of  this  Subcommittee  to  p^olnt 
the  way  I  want  to  support  you  as  much  as 
I  can  In  reaching  that  objective 

I  do  wish  to  propose.  Mr   Chairman,  that  a 
federal  law  be  enacted  to  provide  compensa- 
tion  to  disabled  coal   miners  suffering  from 
black   lung'   who  are  not  covered  by  state 
laws 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  legislative  mat- 
ter over  w.'iKh  your  particular  Subcommittee 
would  have  Jurisdiction,  but  I  believe  that 
here  ls  a  legislative  gap  which  should  be 
bridged,  and  It  seems  Ui  me  the  only  way  to 
do  It  U  through  Uie  enactment  of  federal 
legislation  If  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  few 
additional  minutes  I  shall  outline  the  gen- 
eral Idea  of  what  I  have  In  mind 

For  example,  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
recen'ly  enacted  a  new  compensation  law 
covering  pueunioconlcwls  but  I  am  advised 
that  some  of  the  'black  lung"  sufferers  may 
not  benefit  from  it  because  such  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  cannot  t>e  retro- 
active. 

So,  unless  a  federal  law  Ls  enacted  to  in- 
clude those  who  may  have  retired  before  the 
new  Slate  law  goes  Into  effect,  or  for  whom 
the  statute  of  llnutatioos  may  have  expired,  I 
am  ti->ld  that  some  of  these  people  may  have 
no  recv^urse  to  compensation  Therefore,  I 
propose  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  author- 
ize compensation  In  such  cases  on  a  federal 
state  matching  basis  Such  legislation  would 
only  affect  those  miners  disabled  from  pul- 
monary diseases  contracted  through  exposure 
to  coal  dust  and  silica,  etc  ,  and  who  are  not 
covered  by  state  laws  Such  a  law  could  run 
for,  say,  a  twenty-year  period,  with  the  fed- 
e.-al  government  providing  100  per  cent  of 
the  compensation  and  admlnlstratr.e  costs 
tne  first  year  with  a  provision  for  decreasing 
each  of  thene  categories  by  five  per  cent  an- 
nually TTiis  would  take  care  of  moet  of  the 
miners  who  have  been  forced  to  retire  al- 
ready and  would  gradually  shift  the  burden 
t*j  Uie  states  However  b'v  the  end  ol  the 
twenty-year  period,  I  think  one  could  prop- 
erty assume  that  there  woUid  not  be  much  of 
i  burdt-n  remaining  outside  a.  state's  normal 
Workmen's  compen.satlon  fund  ca6eli:iad. 

The  benefits  could  be  $25  00  per  week — 
which  would  be  lower  than  the  benefits  to 
which  such  miners  would  be  entitled  under 
the  compensation  laws  of  any  state,  but  this 
amount  Would  at  least  provide  an  Income  of 
from  I10»J  to  perhaps  $115  per  month.  This 
would  prevent  some  of  the  families  from 
having  to  depend  on  public  welfare,  and  It 
Would  also  encourage  miners  to  act  before  a 
state's  statute  ot  limitations  expires  rather 
than  take  the  chance  of  receiving  benefits 
under  the  fedfr.-U  slate  program  at  a  level 
lower  than  those  pnvlded  In  a  state's  work- 
men's compensation  program  Aa  the  federal 
contribution  decreased,  the  state's  contrlbu- 


Uon   would   Increase   under  the   program  i 
propose. 

Such  legislation  could  leave  the  definition 
of  pneumoconlosU  to  the  respective  state 
laws,  and  the  operaUon  of  such  a  federal  law 
would  be  baaed  on  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  any  state  for  the 
purpose  of  assLsUng  such  state  in  providing 
compensation  to  individuals  who.  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  employment  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry, are  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis, 
who  are  unemployable,  and  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  under  anv 
state  workmen's  compensation  law  The 
state  agency  admlnuterlng  the  compensa- 
tion law  of  a  state  would  be  responsible  for 
all  payments  of  compensation  made  pur- 
suant to  the  federal  state  agreement 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  the  up- 
p<jnunity  to  make  this  statement  today,  and 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  accorded  me  I 
deeply  thank  Senator  Randolph  for  working 
out  the  arrangemenu  with  you,  Mr  Chair- 
man, for  me  to  be  present  at  a  scheduled 
time.  My  colleague  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on 
many  things,  and  in  our  several  discussions 
concerning  mine  health  and  safety  we  ha.e 
agreed  that  the  possibility  of  federal  lek-is- 
latlon  on  the  subject  Is  one  which  should 
have  high  priority. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  BACKS  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
the  decision  by  President  Nixon  to  deploy 
a  modifled  ABM  system,  now  called  Safe- 
ttuard,  supposedly  to  protect  our  offen- 
sive silos  has  started  the  Nation  down 
a  multibillion-dollar  road,  the  end  of 
which  is  not  in  sight.  In  doing  so.  the 
President  missed  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  the  momentum  of  the 
arms  race  and  to  display  clearly  our 
desire  for  peace  and  workable  disarma- 
ment agreements. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  President  s 
decision  was  a  political  one  designed  to 
appease  the  rapidly  growing  opposition 
m  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  any  ABM  program,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  vested  intei'ii.s 
of  the  Pentagon  and  defense  contractjis 
in  keeping  this  boondoggle  alive,  sub.iect 
to  expansion  at  the  first  convenient 
crisis 

Mr.  President,  the  Presidents  deci.Mon 
IS  a  political  compromise  that  could  well 
compromise  the  future  security  and  well- 
beinK  of  the  Nation,  Indeed  of  world 
peace.  Robert  Lowell,  the  great  poet  once 
.said : 

Compromise  makes  a  good  umbrella,  hut 
a  poor  roof:  It  Is  a  temporary  expedient, 
often  wise  In  party  politics,  almost  sure  to 
be  unwise  In  statesmanship. 

Changing  the  name  of  the  weapon 
and  moving  it  from  city  to  country,  .sup- 
posedly reducing  the  initial  expenditure, 
and  promising  creater  research  on  it  an- 
swer none  of  the  fundamental  agree- 
ments  against  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

The  Sentinel  ABM  was  to  cost  *5  5 
billion  when  first  proposed  by  President 
Johnson.  President  Nixon  estimates 
Safeguard  will  cost  $6  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion However,  a  record  of  militan.' 
spending  replete  with  miscalculati-d 
costs  has  certainly  taught  us  that  if  tlie 
estimate  now  Is  $6  billion  to  $7  billion 
Safeguard  will  undoubtedly  cost  nearer 
to  $10  billion  or  $12  billion. 

Furthermore,   for   years   Defense  De- 


partment officials  have  assured  Ameri- 
cans that  even  if  the  Russisuis  strike  first 
we  possess  a  second-strike  capability 
with  our  Minuteman  missiles  in  under- 
ground sites  that  would  inflict  unaccept- 
able damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
were  assured  that  the  hardened  sites 
were  adequate  and  that  we  would  not 
need  additional  protection  for  our  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

Were  we  being  misled  then,  or  now? 
The  argument  that  we  need  more  pro- 
tection of  our  land -based  ICBM's  com- 
pletely ignores  the  fact  that  we  have  41 
Polaris  submarines  with  more  thfm  650 
ICBMs  which  caimot  be  destroyed  by  a 
first -strike  because  they  are  underwater 
and  moving  aU  the  time.  These  missUes 
have  a  maximum  range  of  2,875  miles 
and  no  area  in  the  vast  land  mass  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China 
is  safe  from  devastation  from  missiles 
fired  from  these  submarines.  The  Posei- 
don program  will  soon  increase  this  of- 
fensive power  to  4,000  warheads  capable 
of  being  fired  from  mobile  bases  under 
Uie  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world.  If  such 
a  second -strike  capacity  will  not  deter  an 
attack,  nothing  will.  Placing  the  safe- 
guard ABM  around  a  small  share  of  our 
land-based  missiles  will  certainly  not 
add  one  iota  of  credibility  to  our  deter- 
rent capacity. 

Once  £m  ABM  system  is  installed — 
whether  it  be  Sentinel.  Safeguard  or  by 
any  other  name — It  will  follow  as  the 
nicht  the  day  that  the  military-indus- 
tnal  complex  wiU  press  for  funds  for  a 
thick"  ABM  system,  so  called,  and  for 
more  powerful  warheads.  Then,  propo- 
nents will  probably  claim  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  protect  itself  by  placing 
its  major  industrial  and  defense  facili- 
ties underground  and  that  we  must  do 
likewise  because  of  our  greater  concen- 
tration of  industry  and  population.  The 
cost — anywhere  from  $300  billion  to  $500 
billion  or  more.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  atmosphere  of  tension  and 
terror  that  would  result. 

It  is  clear  that  deployment  of  the  ABM 
will  result  in  a  squandering  of  national 
resources  and  treasure  and  will  actually 
subtract  from  our  national  security 
rather  than  strengthen  it.  It  would 
trigger  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  to 
a  fantastically  high  and  imbelievably 
costly  plateau  which  would  leave  both 
sides  with  no  more  security  than  each  has 
today.  We  should  be  considering  arms 
cutbacks,  not  increases ;  encouraging  dls- 
aiTnament  negotiations,  not  a  new  arms 
race.  Of  course,  this  would  terrify  defense 
contractors,  especially  in  the  aerospace 
industry  which  is  becoming  a  kind  of 
national  industrial  welfare  program. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  Nation,  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Nixon  Backs 
the  Pentagon."  It  clearly  and  concisely 
pointed  out  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  President's  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  so-called  Safeguard  ABM,  and  his 
inability  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
ntllitary-industrial  complex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mk.  NntoN  Backs  thi  Pkntaoon 
President  Nixon  has  elevated  antlballlstlc 
missile  policy  to  new  heights  of  absurdity 
with  his  decision  to  deploy  a  temporarily 
Umlted  version  of  the  Sentinel  system.  His 
thinner- than-thln  ABM  program,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  'Safeguard,'  will  not  safe- 
guard anything  except  the  vested  Interest  of 
the  Pentagon  and  the  defense  contractors  In 
keeping  this  military  boondoggle  aUve,  sub- 
ject to  expansion  at  the  first  convenient 
crisis. 

The  President  deserves  commendation  for 
facing  up  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  feasible 
way  to  defend  the  population  of  our  cities 
from  a  missile  attack.  In  rejecting  a  thick" 
defense  system  he  thus  rejects  all  the  rub- 
bish that  has  issued  from  the  Pentagon  about 
building  an  ABM  system  to  reduce  casual- 
ties in  a  nuclear  exchange  from  100  million 
to  40  million.  Even  40  million  dead,  as  he 
recognizes,  amount  to  an  unacceptable  loss 
which  nobody  but  a  war-games  theorist  can 
even  consider.  The  population  can  be  pro- 
tected from  a  nuclear  exchange  only  If  the 
exchange  does  not  take  place. 

But  while  abondonlng  the  "damage  limi- 
tation" rationale  for  the  ABM.  Mr.  Nixon 
adopts  an  equally  preposterous  one  of  his 
own.  The  bases  are  going  to  be  moved  away 
from  the  cities,  where  the  political  opposi- 
tion to  ABM  Is  strongest,  and  their  alleged 
purpose  will  be  to  "protect"  our  deterrent 
power  to  launch  a  retaliatory  second  strike. 
This  protection  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
"safeguarding"  only  two  of  the  Minuteman 
missile  bases.  What  about  all  the  others? 
Mr.  Nixon's  own  war-games  theory  evidently 
assumes  that  they  will  be  destroyed.  If  they 
are.  millions  of  people  will  be  destroyed  at 
the  same  time.  If  not  by  blast  then  by  fall- 
out. Would  an  enemy  who  could  knock  out 
our  population  and  90  per  cent  of  our  mis- 
siles with  a  saturation  attack  actually  be 
deterred  by  the  possibility  that  10  per  cent 
of  our  missiles  might  survive? 

There  Is,  of  course,  very  little  probability 
that  the  10  per  cent  would  In  fact  survive. 
The  ABM  system,  whether  thick  or  thin, 
whether  based  near  the  cities  or  on  the  great 
plains,  depends  upon  delicate  radar  and  oth- 
er electronic  devices  which  many  qualified 
scientists  say  would  be  rendered  useless  by  a 
saturation  attack.  In  knocking  out  the  90 
per  cent  of  our  bases  left  unsafeguarded  the 
enemy  could  confidently  count  on  knock- 
ing out  the  other  10  per  cent,  by  disrupting 
their  controls,  as  well. 

If  Mr.  Nixon's  assumptions  are  accepted 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  still  his  policy 
won't  hold  water.  Por  if  the  strategy  of 
deterrence  Is  valid  at  all — a  question  nobody 
seems  to  ask— it  Is  as  valid  without  the  ABM 
as  wtth  It.  We  now  have  more  than  600 
Polaris  missiles  ready  to  launch  from  far- 
ranging  submarines,  and  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram Is  In  process  of  proliferating  these  mis- 
siles Into  4000  warheads,  all  to  be  fired 
from  untargetable  mobile  bases  under  the 
seas.  If  such  a  second-strike  capacity  will  not 
deter  an  attack,  nothing  will.  The  highly 
questionable  ability  to  protect  a  small  share 
of  our  land-based  missiles  is  not  going  to 
add  credibility  to  our  deterrent  capacity. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Nixon's  suggestion  that  the 
ABM  will  protect  us  from  the  kind  of  at- 
tack China  might  be  able  to  mount  In  the 
'70's  any  more  persuasive.  If  the  Chinese 
ever  reach  the  point  of  madness  where  they 
wish  to  Invite  destruction  of  their  own  coun- 
try they  are  not  likely  to  fire  missies  at 
the  Mlnutemen  sites  safeguarded  by  the  Sen- 
tinel. They  need  only  fire  them  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Washington,  which  are  the 
plEices  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  cannot  be  de- 
fended. Por  that  matter,  a  mad  Chinese 
would  not  have  to  use  missiles  at  all;  he 
could  plant  nuclear  bombs  In  suitcases  at 
the  bus  depots. 


The  President's  decision,  unfortunately,  Is 
the  kind  that  had  to  be  expected  from 
him — an  act  of  political  brokerage,  giving 
everybody  a  little  something,  but  in  essence 
sustaining  the  military  domination  of  foreign 
jxillcy  that  has  embroiled  us  In  Vietnam  and 
an  Insane  arms  race.  In  the  pinch,  although 
confronted  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
mobilize  strong  public  support  for  a  new  and 
more  promising  p>ollcy.  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  can 
only   hope   that   Congress   will   do   better. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  of  National  AERONAimcs  and 
Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  an  ex- 
traordinary contractual  adjustment  author- 
ized by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjustment 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  of  Reapportionment  or  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting,   pursuant    to   law.    that    the   appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Compensation  and  pensions,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
Indicating  a  need  for   a  supplemental   esti- 
mate of  appropriation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

PROPOSED   MlLrrAEY   CONSTRtTCTION,   AlR 

National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    (Properties    and    Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuaiit  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated 
cost  of  certain  additional   facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  (with  an  accompanung  report  i ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-lces. 
Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
by    Increasing    transfers    of    excess    property 
among  Federal  agencies.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  March  21,  1969  (With  an 
accompanying  report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  i.udit  of  flnaiicial 
statements  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corp.,  calendar  year  1967,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  dated  March  26.  1969 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination 
of  financial  statements,  fiscal  year  1968,  Ten- 
nessee   Valley    Authority,    dated    March    25, 
1969  (With  an  accompanj-lng  repxDrt);  to  the  • 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Service  of  Summonses  for  Jcrt  Duty 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1866 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  prescribing 
the   manner   in   which   summonses   for  Jury 
duty  may  be  served  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report    or    Claims    PAm    Under    the    Mili- 
tary   Personnel    and    CmLiAN    Employ- 
ees' Ci-aims  .'^ct  of   1964 
A  letter  irom  th"  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law  a  report  nf  ai;  claims  paid  by  'his 
Departmen:  under  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employe«8'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
for  the  period  January  I  19«a  to  December 
31  1968  I  with  an  accompanying  report  i.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
PRoptjsED  TtNtar  *.nd  RrriRrMENT  BENtrrrs 
or   Rcrearzs  in   BASK«i-p-n  y 

A  letter  fr^m  the  Deputy  Dlrectvir  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Court*  trnniimlttln^i  a  draft  if  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
Che  civil  service  retirement  law  with  respect 
to  the  tenure  and  retirement  I>enet1t8  of 
referees  In  bankruptcy  iwith  accompanying 
papers  1.  to  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary 
Bcp^)i«T  or  Denial  ro«  ExniAORoiN««y  Rcirr 
or  THE  Amcxican  Shipbotujino  Co 

A  letter  from  the  AaaUtant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Department  denied  the  American  Ship- 
building Co  »  application  for  extraordinary 
relief  on  a  sblpbuUdtng  contract  iwlth  oxi 
accompanying  paper),  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

PaopoMD  LicisLATtON  To  Improve  and  Makx 
More  Emc-nvE  the  Veterans  Administr.a- 
Tion     Procram     of     Sharing     Specialized 

MtDJliXL  RESOl-Rt  ts 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
AdmlnLstratlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  leglsiatlon  to  amend  Ut!e  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  ellecuve  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  specialized  medi- 
cal resour-es  with  an  accompanying  paper 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PRESIDENT     pro 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By      the      .\CTINO 
tempore 

A  Joint  re«<jlutlon  of  the  l.et{isuture  of  the 
3tat«  of  .\la«ka.  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Commerce 

"S  J  Ris  29 
■Joint  reeoluuon  recommending  the  con- 
tirmatlon  of  Ch&rlea  Meacham  jla  C<jmiiila- 
sioner  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  De- 
partment )f  the  Interior 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  .Alaaka 

■  Whereas  Charlee  Meacham  has  b«en  nTIm- 
Inated  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Waiter  J 
Hlcitel  xo  be  Commissioner  f  the  Fl.sh  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States,   and 

Whereas  this  ofBce  involves  reeponslbU- 
Ity  for  the  car«  and  management  of  all  Elah. 
and  wildlife  under  joLnt  or  exclusive  United 
Statee  oontrol.  unri 

■  Whereas  Charles  Meacham  ha^  previously 
served  m  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Oame  whK-h  manatee  one  of  the  largeet 
tlsherlee  in  the  United  Statee.  and 

•Whereas  the  State  of  .Alaska  has  more  flah 
and  game  resourcee  than  anv  other  state  In 
the  United  states:  and 

"Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  b«*n  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  thoee  re- 
sources as  an  employee  of  the  Territory  and 
then  the  State  of  .Alaska  for  li  years:  and 

•Whereas  Charles  Meacham  has  been  ac- 
tive In  International  Plaheriea  negotiations 
since  1960  and  since  1968  has  served  as  the 
.Advisor  to  the  Ooverrwr  of  Alaska  on  Inter- 
national  Plsherlee   matters,    and 

"Whereas  Charle«  Meacham  has  19  years 
of  over-all  experience  In  the  tleld  of  Osh  and 
<ame  manageiment. 

Be  It  reaolved  that  the  Lelgslature  of  the 
sute  of  .Alaska  oommenda  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Walter  J.  HlcJcel  for  his  nomlnaUon  of 
Ch»rlee    Meacham    as    Commissioner   of    the 


Fl.sh  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  respectfully 
urges  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cotn- 
mlttee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Senate  aa  a  whole  to  approve  the  nomlnaUon 
of  Charles  Meacham 

■  Copies  of  this  Re«olutlon  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Hotvorable  Walter  J  Hlckel.  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Hon- 
ijrable  Richard  B  Ruasell.  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Henry 
M  Jacka«)n,  Chalmian  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee:  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike 
Gravel.  US  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard  W  Pollock,  U  S  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress 

"AUTHENTICATION 

The   following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolution. 
Senate  Joint   Resolution  No    29    was  passed 
In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
cijnstltutlon  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Uniform  Rules  of  the  Legislature. 
■Passed  by  the  Senate  March  7    1969 
Brad  Phillips 
'  President  of  the  Senate. 
■'Attest 

Betty   Hanifan. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Passed  by  the  Hou.se  March  10    1969 
■  Jalmab  M    Kerttui-a. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest. 

"Constance    H.    Paddock. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
"Keith   H    Miller. 

■■Got'CT-nor  of  Alaska  " 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

■H.  Con    Res.  93 

■.A  concurrent  resolution  concerning 

national  cemeteries 

Whereas.    The    men    and    women    of    the 

State  of  Indiana  rise  to  rally  around  the  colors 

when   the  state  and  nation  are  In  peril  and 

under  attack  by  enemies  both  domestic  and 

foreign,  and 

Whereas.  Many  of  these  people  pay  the  su- 
preme penalty  In  the  defense  of  the  state  and 
nation  sacrificing  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion, their  lives:  and 

Whereas.  The  congress  of  the  United 
.States  has  created  and  established  national 
i-emeterles  for  the  burial  of  veterans  of  all 
wars,  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  96th  General  .Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  that  these  national  ceme- 
teries both  in  Indiana  and  throughout  the 
land  are  rapidly  nillng  up  leaving  no  room 
for  present  Vietnam  and  future  veterans  for 
burial:  and 

■Whereas.  Veterans  organizations  such  as 
the  veterans  of  foreign  wars  of  the  United 
States,  the  .American  Legion,  the  Spanish 
.American  War  veterans  are  urging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .States,  through  resolu- 
tKiiis  passed  through  their  national  conven- 
tions including  the  national  convention  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  to  establish  na- 
tional cemeteries  throughout  the  land:  and 
■  Whereas.  The  above  named  "rganlzatlons 
and  others  including  the  last  governor  of 
the  suite  of  Indiana.  Roger  Branlgln.  have 
approved  a  ;rx:atlon  of  a  new  national  ceme- 
terv  for  the  State  of  Indiana  be  on  land 
owned  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  near  highway  s  63  south  and  Just 
south  of  the  Pfizer  Corporation  and  which  Is 
now  In  the  poeses-sion  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  suites  prison  which  contains  some 
2600  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

Whereas.  This  locaUon  near  Terre  Haute 
Is  most  desirable  Insofar  as  a  large  portion 
of  land  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  shortage  of  burial  space  for  vet- 
erans, and  will  in  all  probability  work  well 
with  a  proposed  super  Jet  air  glide  for  Hul- 
man  Field  which  Is  In  the  general  area,  and 


'Whereas.  This  land  Is  not  suitable  and 
has  been  rejected  by  agricultural  Interests 
who  refuse  to  purchase  when  offered  fur 
sale  by  the  national  government  at  $1  00  per 
acre     Now.  Therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana   the  Senate  concurring 

"Section  1  That  our  representatives  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress assembled  be  requested  and  urged  to 
pass  and  enact  the  proposed  new  national 
cemetery  to  be  located  at  Terre  Haute.  Indi- 
ana, as  the  new  national  cemetery  for  the 
State  of  Indiana 

Sec  .'  The  principal  clerk  of  the  House  ..; 
Representatives  Is  directed  to  send  a  copv 
of  this  resolution  upon  the  Senate's  con- 
currence to  each  member  of  the  Indiai:.i 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  principal 
clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  " 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  without 
amendment 

H  J  Res  584  Joint  resolution  maklni<  , 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for  other 
purposes  iRept.No  91-117) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  irom 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstr.itlon. 
without  amendment 

S  Res  170  Resolution  to  print  a  report 
entitled  '  Review  of  United  States  Porelen 
Policy  and  Operations."  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment iRept.  No  91    118 1 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report.s  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  .SP.ARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Walter  C  Sauer.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import   Bank  of  the  United  SUtes 

Bv  .Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

John  A  Nevius.  lor  appointment  iis  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
.Agency. 

By  Mrs  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
.■\rmed  Services 

Nils  A  Boe.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Etaergency 
Preparedness 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  60  flag 
and  general  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

MaJ  Gen  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut.  U  S  Armv 
to  be  .issigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
so  serving: 

Don  C  Bowman,  Jr ,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  for  promotion  in  the 
US   Navy:  and 

Harvey  P  Lanham,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  US   Navy 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  also 
report  favorably   1,569  appointments  In 
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the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Bennett  W  Alford.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the 
Marine  Corps 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Secretary   of   the   Treasury; 

Paul  W  Eggers,  of  Texas,  to  be  General 
Counsel  tor  the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

Randolph  W.  Thrower,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Commissioner    of    Internal    Revenue. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development: 

NiUhaiUel  Samuels,  of  New  "york,  to  be  a 
Deputy    Under    Secretary   of    State; 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
.in   .Assistant   Secretary  of  State; 

William  B  BulTum,  of  New  "york,  a  Foreign 
Service  omcer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
a.irv  and  Plenipotentiary;  and 

Chnstophw-  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York,  to 
be  deputt -representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN; 

5.  1674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John 
R   Prazler.  US.  Air  Force   (retired);  to  the 

Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MANSFIELD: 
S  1675    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ■William  A. 
Gallagher:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  METCALP: 

6.  1676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung- 
Kuang  Chao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

Bv  Mr.  GURNEY : 
S   167'7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto  O. 
Usategul.  doctor  of   medicine;    to   the  Com- 
mit'ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
s  1678    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  C. 
S.'abo.  and 

S  1679.  A  bill  !or  the  relief  of  Cesar  Ro- 
mero Estoye:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
c:arv. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  i  for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Jord.\n  of  Idaho)  : 
S  1680.  .\  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States.  '  approved  July  31,  1947, 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  moneys  obtained  from  the 
s'Ue  of  materials  from  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtrncH  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S  1681.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dennis 
Yiantob.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  1682.  A  bill   to   increase   the   maximum 
rate   of   per   diem   allowance   for   employees 
of  the  Goverrunent  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN; 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,   1921,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    to 
obtain  Injunctive  relief  in  certain  cases  un- 
der  such    act;    to   the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Bv   Mr.    McGOVERN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
"allen,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr 
Church,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr    Gravel. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr    Hollings. 
Mr.     INOUYE.     Mr.     McCarthy.     Mr 
McGee.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.    Montota.    Mr.    Moss.   Mr     Nel- 
son.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.    Williams    of    New    Jersey.    Mr 
Yarboroijch,     and     Mr.     Young     of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  1684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  provide 
an    additional    source    of    financing    .'or    the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.   BoGGS,   Mr.   Burdick,   Mr.  Fong. 
Mr.   Gravel,   Mr.  Hart,  Mr.   Hartke. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan   of    Idaho,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Met- 
CAU,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Msxeh,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr,  Montoya. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr,  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr,    Ribicoff.    Mr.    Tydings. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr, 
Yarborough)  : 
8.  1885.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1686.  A  bill  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U  S. 
Parks  Police;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1687.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  US.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposeB;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1688.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dinosaur  Trail  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     MOSS      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Hart.   Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr,  Cotton,  Mr,  Inouye.  Mr,  Proutt, 
and  Mr.  Goodell)  : 
8.  1689,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous   Substance    Act    to    protect    children 
from   toys   and   other   articles   Intended    for 
use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the    presence    of    electrical,    mechanical,    or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,! 

By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1690.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Cely 
Oliveira:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  ; 
S   1691.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the    number    of    civilian    employees    in    the 
Division     of     Indian     Health,     within     the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
liire;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der -A  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  PEARSON : 
S  1692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  certain  political 
contributions,  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
corrupt  election  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Pearson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 
By  Mr,  NELSON: 
S  1693,  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Tax  Sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By   Mr,   KENNEDY    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Harris,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr,  Mondale,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr    Pell.  Mr. 
Tydincs.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S,   1694,  A  bill  entitled  "Immigration  Act 
Amendments  of  1969";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S,  1695,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  MoUna- 
Nieto.  his  wife.  Maria  Jorge  (Georgina)  Luna 
de  Molina,  and  their  children.  Maria  Asunc- 
tion  Molina,  Jacinto  Molina.  Marina  Molina. 
Beatrice  Molina,  Ignacio  Molina.  Pedro  Mo- 
lina, and  Eulalla  Molina;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S,  1696    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Sau 
Chi;    and 

S,  1697,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Camllo 
C,  Balacult  and  his  wife.  Dr,  Norma  Balacult: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Bv  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1698,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Rod  as; 

S,  1699,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  Russano;    and 

S,  1700,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  F,  Ca- 
brera; to  the  Committee  in  the  Judiciary, 


S.  1680— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  COUNTIES  WITH  AD- 
DITIONAL REVENUE 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  1947 
act  providing  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
materials   on   Federal   lands. 

Included  in  these  materials  is  timber 
growing  on  the  public  lands,  and  this  bill 
would  direct  that  25  percent  of  the  gross 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  those 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  paid  to  the 
counties  in  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
to  be  used  for  public  schools  and  roads. 

This  measure  also  would  direct  that 
the  base  for  payment  of  the  counties' 
share  of  receipts  from  other  forest  lands 
would  be  the  gross,  not  the  net,  figure. 
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The  sponsors  mean  by  gross  revenues  all 
moneys  paid  or  deposited  by  purchasers 
of  timber  and  forest  products  from  the 
unreserved  public  lands  and  the  na- 
tional forests 

Mr  President,  this  bill  Is  designed  to 
bring  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  counties 
of  Idaho  and  other  Western  States  in  the 
fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities  for 
public  education  and  local  roads  Any 
one  of  us  from  a  public  land  State  Is 
painfully  aware  of  the  Impact  on  local 
governmental  responsibilities,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  roads  of 
Federal  ownership  of  large  areas  of  the 
lands  within  a  county  As  an  example, 
some  64  percent  of  our  own  State  of 
Idaho  is  in  Federal  ownership 

Certain  of  the  public  laws  do  provide 
for  payment  to  the  counties  of  a  share 
of  the  revenues  from  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  county.  However,  in  the  case  of 
forest  lands,  the  percentage  has  been 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  net.  rather 
than  the  gross  Federal  administrative 
costs  have  an  Ineviuble  tendency  to  rise 
and. with  each  mcrease  m  these  costs, 
the  counties'  share  declines  It  has  not 
been  unusual  for  the  gross  revenue  to  be 
rising  while  the  counties  share  Is  de- 
clining 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  identical  to 
S  1385.  which  Senator  Jordan  and  I 
sponsored  in  the  90th  Congress,  it  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTairs  Committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  but  did  not  reach 
House  consideration. 

I  hope  it  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able action 

The  ACTING  PRF^IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  wli;  be  received  and  ap- 
pnately  referred 

The  bill  S  1680'  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  enUtied  An  ace  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  materials  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  L'nued  States,"  approved 
July  31,  1947.  relating  to  the  disposition 
by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  of 
moneys  obulned  from  the  sale  of  mat<'- 
r:al5  from  public  lands,  introduced  bv 
Mr  Church  for  himself  and  Mr  Jor- 
dan of  Idahu'.  wa>  received  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .-VfTairs 
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unreserved  public  lands,  as  well  as  the 
acts  of  May  23,  1908.  and  March  1,  1911. 
as  amended,  concerning  revenues  from 
Forest  Service  lands,  in  order  to  provide 
more  funds  for  public  land  States  and 
counties  to  maintain  their  schools,  roads, 
and  other  facilities 

Mr  President,  the  same  problems  exist 
in  the  other  10  contiguous  public  land 
States  and  In  Alaska  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  formula  for  sharing 
revenues  from  reserved  and  unreserved 
lands  Existing  laws  provide  that  5  per- 
cent of  the  net  proceeds  from  timber 
sales  on  unreserved  domain  lands  are 
distributed  to  the  States  and  counties 
m  which  the  timber  is  harvested  and  an- 
other law  dustrtbutes  25  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  reserved  Forest  Service 
lands  to  States  and  counties  This  bill 
will  provide  a  uniform  rate  for  both  at 
25  percent  of  the  gross  amount  paid  or 
deposited  for  timber  or  timber  products 
purchased 

In  a  1962  study,  published  in  1965. 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Association  of  County 
Offlcials.  it  was  found  that  after  allow- 
ing for  contributions  in  kind  furnished 
by  the  Forest  Service,  such  as  roads,  flre- 
flghting.  insect  control,  and  other  costs, 
and  with  the  25  percent  of  revenues  after 
Knutson-Vandenbury  Act  deposits  had 
been  deducted  from  the  timber  sales,  the 
timber  counties  of  North  Idaho  would 
have  received  .some  $2  million  more  each 
year  if  these  Forest  Service  lands  had 
been  in  private  ownership  and  on  the 
tax  rolls  We  are  not  recommending  this 
course  of  action  but  we  do  call  for  a  more 
eq'oitable  sharing  of  revenue 

Mr  President,  a  bill  numbered  S  1385. 
identical  to  this  bill,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  12.  1968.  but  was  not 
considered  by  the  House  I  hope  we  can 
have  early  approval  of  this  proposal 
which  is  of  .such  importance  to  public 
land-s  States 


SH.VlINi.    or    PVBLIC    LAND    RrVEN'ES    WITM 

3T»r<s  \HD  covtrnxs 
Mr  JORD.AN  of  Idaho  Mr  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Ch'rch  of  Idaho  m  sponsoring  a 
bill  makms?  payments  more  equitable  to 
States  and  counties  from  revenues 
earned  fr_>ra  Federal  public  lands  in 
such  States 

With  the  F'orest  Service  managing 
more  than  20  million  acres  of  land  in 
•  Idaho  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana«{e- 
ment  admmi.stenng  some  12  million 
acres  vl  Federal  iands  of  the  53  million 
acres  withm  our  S:ate  bjundariec;.  the 
earnm^'s,  a^  well  as  the  idministration 
of  these  lands  and  resources  are  of  con- 
cern t,j  the  people  of  my  SUte 

Thus,  with  approximately  two-thirds 
of  Idaho  m  Federal  ownership,  a  more 
equitable  .sharing  of  revenues  from  re- 
served, classified,  and  unreserved  Federal 
public  lands  is  essential  This  bill  amends 
the  Materials  Act  of  July  31,  1947,  per- 
tain'nsj  to  the  disposal  of  materials  from 


S  1684— INTR( EDUCTION  OF  RURAL 
TELEPHONE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FI- 
N.ANCING  ACT 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  I 
have  just  introduced,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  23  coauthors,  including  Sen- 
ators Allen.  Bayh.  Bcrdick.  Eaclbton, 
Gravel.  Harris.  Hart,  Hollings.  Inoute! 
MANsriELD,  McCarthy   McGee.  Mktcalf! 

MONDALB.  MONTOYA.  MoSS.  NELSON.  PrOX- 

mirc.  Thvrmond.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Yarborough.  and  Young  of  Ohio, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Telephone  Act 
of  1949.  generally  known  as  the  rural 
telephone  supplemental  financing  bill 

Under  the  Rural  Telephone  Act  of 
1949.  which  wa.s  an  amendment  to  the 
REA  Act.  We  have  helped  to  build  or 
improve  525.000  miles  of  rural  telephone 
lines  .sen,ing  2  3  million  sub.scribers  iiv- 
nu-  on  79  percent  of  the  Nations  farms. 
The  ser\ice  is  now  preponderantly  out- 
dated elKht-party  senlce  and.  as  vou 
know,  because  customers  are  relatively 
sparse,  low -Interest  capital  is  necessary 
to  improve  and  extend  the  lines  They 
average  3  7  customers  per  mile  compared 
to  16  per  mile  on  independent  systems 
and  40  for  the  Bell  companies. 

As  of  June  20.   1968,   the   rural  tele- 


phone systems  had  pending  loan  appii. 
cations  for  $302  mUlion  for  which  no 
funds  were  available.  Appropriation  of  2- 
percent  loan  funds  has  not  kept  pace 
with  needs. 

The  RTA's  have  developed  a  supple- 
mental financing  plan,  through  a  rural 
telephone  bank,  which  is  authorized  in 
the  bill.  The  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  reported  the  bill  favorably  by  a 
large,  bipartisan  vote  and  I  feel  sure  it 
will  pass  the  Senate  with  similar  sud- 
port. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a" 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
pore  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proprtately  referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jecUon.  the  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bin  <S  1684)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
to  provide  an  additional  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGovern  <  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  i ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tlUe.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest  it 

The  explanation,  presented  bv  Mr  Mc- 
Govern, is  as  follows: 
Explanation    of    Proposbo    Telephone   .Si  p- 

PLEME>rrAL    PiNANCINO    LEGISLATION 

Background 

The  Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Act  of  19.'i6  s-s 
iimended,  presently  has  two  titles  Tltlp  i 
established  the  Rural  BlectrlHcatlon  .'Vrlmin- 
Istratlon  and  provided  for  the  present  2'-. 
rural  electrification  loan  program  Title  ii 
provided  for  the  present  2",  rural  telephone 
loan  program  The  proposed  supplemental 
nnanclng  bill  is  drafted  as  an  nmenclment 
'o  the  original  Act  and  Includes  Titles  m 
and  rv  which  deal  with  financing  for  rural 
Telephone  systems 

Proposed  policy  of  the  Congress 
The  growing  capital  needs  of  rural  tele- 
phone systems  require  the  establishment  of 
.1  Rural  Telephone  Banlc  to  furnish  -assured 
,ind  viable  sources  of  supplemental  finaiu- 
Ing  ■  with  the  objective  that  the  bank  will 
eventually  become  a  privately  owned,  oper- 
ated and  financed  corporation.  Many  rural 
telephone  systema  will  continue  to  "require 
.".nanclng  under  the  present  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  RE  Act  1 2'  Interest.  35-vear 
!  -ansi  ;mrl  nothing  In  this  proposal  changes 
the  loan  purposes,  terms  or  conditions  au- 
thorized under  the  present  telephone  loan 
;iri  graiii 

:^TLz  m 
ftural  telephone  account 
E.stabllshes  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Htales  a     rural  telephone  account"   Into  'lus 
iccount  would  go  all  REA  assets,  undisbursed 
loan    balances,    principal    and    Interest    p.tv- 
mcnts  from  the  present  2"    REA  telepiv  ne 
loan  program,  appropriations,  .ind  shares  ■• 
capital  stock  of   the  Rural  Telephone  Bsnk. 
The  funds  In   the  account   would  be  used 
for   advances  on   REA   telephone  loan.-.,  pav- 
iiient  of  interest  and  principal  on  borrowings 
from  'hf  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv.  .md  In- 
vestments in  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

TITLE    IV 

Rural  telephone  bank 
EstablLshes  a  Rural  Telephone  Bank  with 
•he  general  purpose  <if  oblalnlnR  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  supplemental  funds  from 
non -Federal  .sources  to  be  used  In  making 
;i'an.s  t.i  organizations  which  are  telephone 
borrowers  of  REA  The  telephone  bank  would 
be  an   Instrumentality  of   the  United  States 
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and  would  have  general  corporate  powers. 
As  long  as  the  telephone  bank  is  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  It  would  t>e  authorised 
to  use  the  REA  services,  facilities  and  em- 
ployees, be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  specified 
provisions  of  various  Federal  laws. 
Goriernor 

The  Administrator  of  REA  serves  as  chief 
executUe  ofllcer-Oovemor  of  the  telephone 
bank. 

Board  of  directors 

Management  of  the  telephone  bank  la 
vested  in  a  13-member  board  of  directors 
which  Includes  the  REA  Administrator,  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adoilnlstra- 
tlon.  and  five  memliers  to  be  designated  by 
the  President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  two  from 
the  general  public.  The  six  other  members 
of  the  board  will  be  selected  from  the  direc- 
tors, managers,  and  employees  of  rural  tele- 
phone systems.  Initially  these  six  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  but  later  will  be 
elected,  three  from  among  the  cooperative 
rural  telephone  borrower  systems  and  three 
from  among  the  commercial  rural  telephone 
borrower  systems.  The  board  will  prescribe 
by-laws,  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
bank  shall  conduct  its  business,  and  will  be 
required  to  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
year  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Capitalization 

Federal  equity  capital  will  t>e  furnished 
the  bank  from  the  net  collection  proceeds 
of  the  rural  telephone  account  (Title  III). 
This  capital,  for  which  stock  will  be  Issued, 
Is  .lUthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  over  a  ten 
year  period  In  amounts  up  to  $30  million 
annually  and  until  the  total  capitalization 
of  «300  million  Is  reached.  The  Federal  capi- 
tal contribution,  evidenced  by  the  Issuance 
of  Class  A  stock,  will  bear  annual  Interest 
in  -he  amount  of  2'-r  until  repaid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bank's  charter.  Borrowers 
from  the  bank  will  furnish  equity  capital 
through  the  purchase  of  stock  in  amounts 
eqtial  to  5'"r  of  their  borrowings. 
Classes  of  stock 

The  capital  stock  of  the  telephone  bank 
win  consist  of  three  classes — A.  B,  and  C. 
Ci.iss  B  and  C  stock  will  be  voting  stock. 

Class  A  stock  shall  be  redeemed  and  re- 
tired as  soon  as  practicable  after  an  initial 
15-vear  period,  or  after  the  total  of  out- 
standing class  A  and  B  stock  reaches  MOO 
minion  The  minimum  amount  of  Class  A 
stock  then  to  be  retired  would  be  an  amount 
eq-.ijl  to  5':  of  the  bank  loans  made  each 
year  Class  A  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
tursi.  payable  from  Income,  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  Class  A 
stock  actually  paid  Into  the  telephone  bank. 
Such  return  shall  be  cumulative  and  shall 
be  payable  annually  Into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury. 

Class  B  stock  will  be  Issued  to  recipients 
o:  bank  loans.  Each  borrower  will  be  re- 
quired to  Invest  in  the  bank  a  sum  equlva- 
ien:  to  5''.  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loan. 
Holders  of  this  stock  would  not  receive  divi- 
dends but  would  be  entitled  to  patronage 
retunds 

Class  C  stock  will  be  available  for  purchase 
by  rural  telephone  systems  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  bank  and  organizations  controlled 
by  such  borrowers.  This  stock  will  be  en- 
titled to  dividend  from  the  Income  of  the 
bank,  but  such  dividend  shall  not  exceed 
the  current  average  rate  payable  on  tele- 
phone debentures. 

Borrowing    power 

The  telephone  bank  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain funds  through  public  or  private  sale  of 
lt=  debentures,  provided  that  the  amount  of 
outstanding  debentures  does  not  exceed  eight 
times  the  paid-in  capital  and  retained  earn- 
ings of  the   bank.  Debentures   would  be  Is- 


sued at  Interest  rates,  and  with  terms  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  bank's  board 
of  directors. 

Lending    power 

The  bank  Governor  Is  authorized  to  make 
bank  loans  to  corporations  or  public  bodies 
which  are  REA  telephone  t)orrowers.  Loans 
will  be  made  for  periods  not  exceeding  50 
years  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  loans 
are  made  under  Section  201  of  the  original 
Act,  and  for  the  financing,  or  refinancing,  the 
construction.  Improvement,  expansion,  ac- 
quisition, and  operation  of  telephone  lines, 
facilities,  or  systems.  In  order  to  Improve  the 
efSclency,  effectiveness,  or  financial  stability 
of  a  borrowers  system.  Two  types  of  loans 
will  be  available  to  borrowers  from  the  tele- 
phone bank — an  Intermediate  type  loan  and 
a  full  market  rate  loan.  Eligible  borrowers 
will  receive  loans  carrying  the  intermediate 
Interest  rate,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  market- 
able securities  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  those  of  the  loans, 
but  with  an  Interest  celling  of  4"". .  Authority 
to  make  "intermediate"  loans  will  terminate 
after  an  Initial  15-year  period.  Full  market 
loans  will  be  available  to  borrowers  at  Inter- 
est rates  reflecting  the  average  rate  payable 
on  the  bank's  debentures  and  allowance  for 
estimated  losses.  Telephone  systems  with  an 
average  subscriber  density  of  three  or  fewer 
per  mile  would  be  entitled  to  loans  under 
Section  201  of  the  Act. 

Loan  limitations 
Loans  to  finance  acquisition  of  telephone 
facilities  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Such  acquisitions  must 
Improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  or  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  borrower's  system  and 
the  size  of  each  acquisition  shall  not  exceed 
the  borrower's  existing  system  at  the  time 
it  receives  its  first  bank  loan.  Certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity  from  States  with 
regulatory  bodies,  or  a  determination  that 
there  will  be  no  duplication  of  lines,  Is  re- 
quired for  telephone  loans.  No  portion  of  any 
loan  may  be  utilized  to  finance  political 
activities. 

Conversion  of  bank  ownership  and 
control 
When,  through  retirement  of  the  govern- 
ment's Investment  and  the  Increase  In  bor- 
rower Investment,  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  the  government  represents  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  bank's  capital,  the  process  of 
converting  the  bank  to  borrower  control  and 
operation  will  begin:  The  REA  Administra- 
tor win  cease  to  be  the  Governor;  the  bank 
will  cease  to  be  a  government  agency:  and 
the  board  of  directors  will  consist  of  the 
REA  Administrator  and  the  PCA  Governor 
plus  six  members  elected  by  rural  telephone 
voting  stockholders  of  the  bank.  Special  lim- 
itations on  loan  powers  are  eliminated  after 
all  government- held  stock  has  been  retired. 
Operations  of  the  bank  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  Congressional  review. 


S.  1685— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MAJOR 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  billto  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  areas  suf- 
fering a  major  disaster.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  help  alleviate  the  severe 
losses  to  property  and  livelihood  so  often 
inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
unforeseen  natural  catastrophes. 

Damages  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  caused  by  floods,  tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and 
other  major  disasters  have  been  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  on  a  continuing, 
standby  basis  since  Congress  enacted  the 


basic  disaster  relief  law  in  1950.  The  same 
has  not  been  true,  however,  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Except  for  special  acts 
adopted  retroactively  from  time  to  time 
following  a  few  especially  devastating 
disasters,  until  1966  losses  incurred  by 
private  individuals,  families,  or  firms 
were  almost  wholly  dependent  on  chari- 
table efforts  for  help.  In  the  latter  year, 
legislation  was  enacted  which  permits 
long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  for 
certain  kinds  of  losses,  and  in  1968  a  flood 
insurance  program  was  authorized,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  and  to  provide  supplementaiy 
aid  if  individual  hardships  are  to  be 
helped  substantially. 

My  involvement  in  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1965. 
A  series  of  destructive  tornadoes  swept 
over  the  Midwest  in  April  of  that  year 
and  wreaked  great  havoc  over  a  wide 
area,  including  my  home  State  of  Indi- 
ana. After  personally  viewing  the  enor- 
mous losses,  both  in  life  and  property, 
caused  by  this  calamity,  I  invited  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  staff  members  to 
meet  with  me  to  determine  what  actions 
might  be  taken  to  provide  relief  for  these 
unfortunate  people.  As  a  result  of  consid- 
erable deliberation  and  consultation  with 
experts  in  the  field,  this  group  formulated 
a  major  disaster  bill— S.  1861— which  was 
introduced  on  April  30  of  that  year  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  nearly  40  other 
Senators. 

The  primary  philosophy  motivating 
this  proposal  was  to  make  sure  that  stat- 
utory authority  existed  which  would  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  extend 
significant  aid  of  all  types  to  disaster  vic- 
tims immediately  after  a  Presidential 
declaration  without  having  to  wait  sev- 
eral months  for  specific  congressional 
action.  Consequently,  the  bill  proposed 
long-term,  low-interest  loans,  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  obligations,  supplementary- 
Federal  sharing  grants,  emergency  shel- 
ter and  housing  assistance,  and  standby 
aid  for  damages  to  schools,  highways, 
and  unincorporated  communities.  Al- 
though this  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  22  of  that  year,  it  was  not 
until  October  17,  1966.  that  a  shortened 
version  passed  the  House  and  became 
law— Public  Law  89-769 — a  few  days 
later. 

Unfortunately,  several  basic  sections  of 
the  original  bill  were  not  included  in  the 
final  version  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1966.  While  the  loan  adjustment  and  sev- 
eral other  provisions  were  adopted  large- 
ly intact,  and  a  verj'  commendable  sec- 
tion extending  help  for  the  repair  of 
disaster  damages  to  higher  education 
facilities  was  added,  a  number  of  others 
were  eliminated.  Consequently,  on  Jan- 
uary- 12.  1967.  30  other  Senators  joined 
me  in  introducing  a  second  bill — S.  438 — 
which  was  designed  to  rectify  these  dele- 
tions. Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  in 
June  and  July  of  that  year,  and  it  was 
reported  out  with  some  modifications  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  on  April  2, 
1968.  but  no  further  action  was  taken  on 
it  during  the  90th  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  need  which  still  exists  for  supple- 
mentary disaster  relief  legislation,  I  have 
decided  to  submit  a  new.  updated,  and 
partly  revised  bill  for  further  considera- 
tion this  year. 
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The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
woiild  provide  meaningful  additional  as- 
sistance for  those  who  are  subjected  to 
the  ravages  ot  natural  disasters  First, 
the  Federal  loan  adjustment  feature  of 
the  1966  act  would  be  made  more  equi- 
table and  useful  by  providing  that  dis- 
aster loans  for  homeowners  and  business 
concerns  could  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  flnanclnK  could  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  Although  the  Senate 
did  approve  this  section  by  adopting  on 
May  28.  1968,  two  amendments  to  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  .Act  of 
1968.  they  were  eliminated  in  conference 
and  did  not  become  part  of  the  final  law 
Hearings  which  were  held  by  a  .sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  evidence  which  has  come 
directly  to  me  indicates  that  application 
of  the  present  law  tends  to  penalize  the 
person  with  a  nood  credit  ratinu  and  fa- 
vor the  one  who  may  be  a  bad  nsk  In 
order  to  qualify  for  a  Small  Business 
Administration  or  Farmer.s  Home  .Admin- 
istration disaster  loan,  a  victim  :iow  must 
first  prove  that  he  has  been  refused  credit 
lay  priKate  institutions 

This  means  that  a  man  who  has  regu- 
larly paid  his  debts  and  has  established 
an  acceptable  credit  rating  will  have  to 
borrow  funds  to  repair  or  rebuild  his 
home  or  business  at  much  higher  interest 
rates  and  often  for  shorter  periods  than 
one  who  has  been  a  wastrel  or  whose 
business  is  failing  The  latter  may  qualify 
for  30-  or  even  40-year  loans  or  mortgage 
refinancing  at  3  percent  while  the  former, 
who  has  conscientiously  and  regularly 
met  his  obligations  in  full,  perhaps  at 
great  sacrifice,  will  have  to  tissume  the 
burden  of  7  percent  or  higher  refinancing 
costs  This  gives  rise  to  the  patently  un- 
fair situation  where  the  owners  of  two 
houses  or  two  businesses  which  are  .side 
by  side  and  which  sufTer  equal  damage  in 
the  same  disaster  are  treated  exactly 
opposite  by  the  Federal  Government, 
even  though  the  real  loss  will  bear  as 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  one  as  on  tlie 
other  It  is  time  to  wipe  out  this  com- 
pletely unjustified  distinction 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
new  cost-shannu  program  under  which 
States  would  be  encouraged  to  develop 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans  Any 
State  establishing  an  approved  disaster 
plan  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  grant.s 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  losses  sustained 
In  major  disasters:  State  governments 
and  individual  owners  would  each  assume 
25  percent  of  the  remauilng  cost.  The 
President  could  authorize  grants  up  to 
$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
State  in  preparing  a  comprehensive  dis- 
aster relief  plan,  which  would  have  to 
Include  flood-plain  zoning  controls  Pay- 
ments could  be  made  by  State  adminis- 
tering agencies  for  losses  up  to  $30,000 
In  the  case  of  homes  and  $J 00,000  for 
business  concerns,  but  no  grant  could  be 
made  for  any  damage  for  which  private 
insurance  is  available  and  collectible.  The 
maximum  Federal  share  under  the  Rrant 
program,  therefore,  would  be  $15,000  for 
homes  and  $50,000  for  businesses,  which 
would  have  to  be  matched  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  either  $7,500  or  $25,000  by  the 
State  and  the  homeowner  or  business 
owner 


.\  third  important  .section  would  ex- 
pand Federal  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency shelter  for  disaster  victims  Where 
places  of  residence  have  been  made  unin- 
habitable by  a  major  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  authorized  to  provide  .suit- 
able shelter  for  either  owners  or  tenants 
who  were  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  the  President  could 
either  purchase  or  lease  housing,  includ- 
ing mobile  homes,  which  could  be  rented 
in  turn  to  disaster  sufferers  Emergency 
hoiislng  of  this  type  could  be  rented  for 
as  long  as  necessary,  and  for  1  year  the 
level  of  charges  for  it  could  be  adjusted 
according  to  financial  ability  of  the  rent- 
ers A  maximum  charge  of  25  percent  of  a 
family's  monthly  income  could  be  levied 
for  such  emergency  accommodations 

Again,  hearings  and  other  evidence  In- 
dicate that  present  Federal  authority  is 
not  aufflciently  broad  and  unrestricted  to 
handle  adequately  the  staggering  housing 
problems  which  frequently  result  from 
major  disasters  This  .section  would  make 
certain  that  delays  and  deficiencies  now 
encoimtered  In  getting  these  sufferers 
prompt  and  suitable  accommodations 
would  not  be  attributable  to  any  gaps  in 
st^ttutoi-y    authority 

Fourth,  the  bill  proposes  .i  nt'w  pro- 
gram to  help  reimburse  severe  lo.sse.s  suf- 
fered by  farmers  as  a  result  of  maior  dis- 
asters Agricultural  producers  have  not 
in  the  past  received  aid  commensurate 
with  the  damages  which  have  been 
caused  to  their  lands  and  herds  by  such 
unavoidable  tragedies  as  tornadoes, 
floods,  blizzard.s.  and  earthquakes.  Elo- 
quent testimony  has  highlighted  the 
problems  faced  by  farmers  in  putting 
their  land  back  into  production  or  restor- 
ing their  livestock  m  the  wake  of  a  dls- 
ixster  which  has  destroye<l  fences,  strewn 
fields  with  rubble  and  debris,  i-uined 
crops,  washed  away  topsoU.  or  brought 
death  to  herds  Up  to  $10,000  would  be 
authorized  in  grants  equal  to  two-thuds 
of  the  cost  of  restoring  lands  to  cultiva- 
tion or  replenishing  livestock  herds.  The 
producer  would  have  to  bear  one-third 
of  the  cost  up  to  $15,000  iis  well  as  all 
over  that  amount  , 

Hearings  disclosed  that  at  present  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  agencies  are  not  au- 
thorized to  render  assistance  in  the  re- 
moval of  pollution-causing  debris  from 
inland  lakes  There  have  been  occasions 
;n  which  health  and  safety  hazards  re- 
sulted from  obstructions  and  con- 
taminating material  blown  into  waters 
by  tornadoes  and  hurricanes  or  carried 
downstream  by  floods  In  order  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  help  in  these  cases, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  make  grants  to 
a  Stat«  or  local  government  in  order  to 
help  clear  such  dangerous  debris  from 
lakes 

Another  .section  has  been  added  to 
the  bill  which  would  help  States  suppress 
grass  and  forest  fires,  either  on  State- 
owned  or  privately  owned  lands,  w^hlch 
threaten  to  become  major  disasters. 
Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  who  proposed 
this  section  of  the  bill,  has  pointed  out 
that  a  small  conflagration,  which  might 
begin  either  on  private  or  public  prop- 
erty, could  quickly  become  a  major  fire 
threatening  large  areas  because  of  the 


lack  of  sufBclent  manpower  and  equip- 
ment to  quell  It  at  the  start.  Such  a 
holocaust,  which  pays  no  attention  to 
jurisdictional  or  ownership  boundan,- 
lines,  can  in  a  short  time  devour  huge 
quantities  of  timber  and  grassland. 

Although  the  US.  Forest  Service  em- 
ploys a  sizable  number  of  well-trained. 
able  firefighters  and  possesses  ample, 
modern  equipment,  this  is  often  not  true 
in  the  case  of  tracts  owned  privately  or 
even  by  State  and  local  governments 
To  meet  this  need  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize grants  or  loans  to  States  which 
would  assist  them  in  combating  forest 
and  grass  fires,  irrespective  of  land  title, 
in  order  to  help  prevent  and  control  th>» 
type  of  disastrous  conflagration  which 
swept  the  Northwest  in  the  summer  and 
faU  of  1967 

Another  deficiency  in  the  present  law 
IS  the  lack  of  any  assistance  for  the 
cost  of  removing  debris  deposited  on  pri- 
vately owned  nonfarm  property  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  Senator  Y.^r- 
BOROUCH  brought  to  my  attention  la.'-t 
year  the  plight  of  several  landowners 
who  could  not  secure  governmental  help 
in  clearing  their  property  of  lar^^e  quan- 
tities of  material  driven  there  in  a  hur- 
ntane.  and  he  suggested  an  amendment 
which  IS  now  .section  9  of  the  bill. 

In  some  cases  wrecked  boats  or  other 
lar^e  objects  were  left  on  the  lawns  of 
homeowners  who  had  no  means  of  le- 
course  to  collect  damages.  Costs  of  such 
debris  removal  can  be  very  high,  nnd 
I  concur  in  the  view  that  it  is  proper 
for  them  to  be  shared  with  the  general 
public. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  fixed 
authorization  amount  for  a  very  Mmple 
reason:  no  one  is  able  to  predict  the 
number  or  seventy  of  disasters  which 
may  strike  in  any  one  year.  Open  ended 
authorization  will  permit  ample  leeway 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  sufflc:ent 
funds  from  time  to  time  to  carrj-  out 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  act  as  re- 
quired by  developments.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  of  course,  that  only  maior 
disasters  declared  by  the  President  alter 
a  specific  request  for  help  has  been  re- 
ceived from  a  State  Governor  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance. 

No  accurate  estimates  can  be  made  of 
possible  costs  if  the  bill  were  to  be  en- 
acted. Losses  from  major  disasters  have 
varied  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
and  there  is  no  way  to  chart  what  the 
future  win  hold.  Moreover,  data  are  not 
available  which  would  permit  an  analy- 
sis refiecting  what  the  additional  cost 
would  have  been  If  the  bill  had  been  in 
force  during  past  years.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  meaningful  statistics 
on  uninsured  losses  Incurred  by  private 
property  owners  which  might  have  been 
assisted  under  terms  of  the  bill.  A  key 
factor  In  this  connection  is  that  not  all 
losses  would  have  been  eligible  for  com- 
pensation: to  the  contrarj'.  only  those 
which  were  not  insurable  and  for  which 
no  other  benefits  had  been  received  could 
be  counted. 

It  should  be  stressed  also  that  author- 
ization of  a  flood  Insurance  program  last 
year  in  no  way  reduces  the  Immediate 
need  for  this  bill.  Present  Indications 
are   that  It   may   be  some   time  before 
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property  owners  will  be  able  to  secure 
adequate  Insurance  protection  for  water 
damage.  In  any  event,  the  proposed  dis- 
aster relief  bill  would  be  entirely  sup- 
plementary and  complementary  to  any 
such  reimbursement.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  no  disaster  assistance 
would  be  available  under  the  grant  pro- 
gram for  any  loss  where  insurance  is 
available  and  collectible.  In  the  mean- 
time there  will  be  continuing  need  for 
assistance  to  those  suffering  from  floods. 

There  is  no  danger  of  duplicating 
benefits  or  of  psiyments  to  those  who 
have  other  kinds  of  protection,  since 
the  bill  specifically  prohibits  grants  for 
any  losses  where  Insurance  is  available 
and  collectible.  Likewise,  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  contained  language 
in  section  10  which  directs  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  or  agency  ad- 
mirjlsterlng  any  disaster  relief  program 
to  assure  that  no  person,  entity,  or  con- 
cern receives  any  aid  for  a  loss  If  as- 
sistance has  been  provided  under  any 
other  program.  Until  flood  Insurance  be- 
comes generally  available,  or  in  those 
areas  or  circumstances  under  which  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide means  whereby  such  losses  could 
bo  .shared  In  part  with  the  public.  Again 
it  should  be  stressed  that  help  would  not 
be  given  for  the  occasional  flooded  base- 
ment, broken  window  or  damaged  roof; 
only  in  areas  of  widespread  disaster  in 
which  great  havoc  has  been  caused  and 
massive  assistance  Is  needed  would  the 
terms  of  the  bill  apply. 

Some  criticism  has  been  aimed  In  the 
past  at  the  grant  section  of  the  bill  be- 
cause it  would  provide  direct  government 
assistance  for  private  losses.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  recalled  that  this  would  not 
be  the  first  time  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  funds  to  re- 
imburse or  help  citizens.  Direct  or  in- 
direct payments  to  Individuals  or  com- 
panies are  not  unknown  to  law.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few,  Congress  has  made  sub- 
stantial appropriations  in  the  past  to 
compensate  for  losses,  to  bolster  prices, 
to  encourage  land  improvements,  to  di- 
vert acreage  from  production,  to  sub- 
sidize land,  air  and  water  transportation, 
to  finance  Individual  higher  education, 
to  reimburse  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
and  to  provide  decent  housing.  To  a 
family  whose  home  has  been  destroyed 
it  is  just  as  important  to  provide  help 
In  restoring  that  home  as  it  is  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  education,  health 
care,  or  any  of  the  other  many  programs 
financed  in  part  through  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  important  Issue 
is  whether  the  National  and  State 
Governments  should  be  willing  to  assume 
a  portion  of  the  losses  suffered  by  inno- 
cent families  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  traumatic  experience  of  catas- 
trophic property  damages.  Private 
charity  can  and  does  lend  much  help, 
especially  for  inunedlate  personal  and 
temporary  needs,  but  it  cannot  muster 
sufBclent  financial  strength  in  a  short 
time  to  offset  the  tremendous  losses  to 
private  property  in  an  extensive  disaster 
area.  This  is  especially  true  for  long- 
term,  major  expenses,  such  as  the  cost 
of  repairing  or  rebuilding  homes  and 
businesses. 


The  finahcial  burden  of  property  losses 
In  disasters  will  eventually  fall  on  one  or 
more  persons,  families  or  companies.  It 
may  he  shared  in  part  by  the  individual 
owner,  by  friends  and  relatives,  by  the 
bank  which  holds  a  mortgage,  by  the 
insurance  company — if  there  is  such  pro- 
tection available — by  charitable  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  by  other  private  or 
public  institutions.  Employing  public 
funds  to  assist  those  who  have  incurred 
sizable  losses  in  major  disasters  in  one 
sense  is  something  like  a  system  of  en- 
forced public  insurance.  That  is,  all 
members  of  society  w^ould  help  absorb 
individual  losses  through  small  contri- 
butions in  general  taxes  rather  than 
through  payment  of  premiums  to  an 
insurance  company. 

Mr.  President,  the  frequency  with 
which  destructive  floods,  tornadoes,  hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes,  and  wildfires  have 
in  recent  years  devastated  large  areas 
and  made  thousands  homeless  graphi- 
cally Illustrates  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive, systematic  approach  to  disa.ster 
relief.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  when 
or  where  disasters  will  strike  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  that  will  be  done, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will 
continue  to  occur  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  Various  sections  of  the  Nation  some 
more  than  others,  and  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  with  different  means, 
always  suffer  in  the  aftermath  of  such 
tragedies. 

Nearly  100  major  disaster  declarations 
have  been  made  by  the  President  In  the 
last  half  dozen  years  and  more  than 
$100  million  In  Federal  funds  have  been 
extended  for  direct  relief,  but  much  of 
this  aid  has  gone  to  restore  public  facili- 
ties. Three  very  serious  major  disasters 
have  been  declared  already  this  year, 
and  the  threat  of  extensive  flooding  is  so 
great  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  obligated  more  than  $2  million  for 
emergency  flood  preparations. 

This  Nation  has  always  been  generous 
In  coming  to  the  rescue  of  persons  all 
over  the  world  who  have  been  subjected 
to  serious  unexpected  misfortunes.  No 
matter  what  the  cause  or  the  place,  when 
thousands  have  been  made  homeless,  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  famine  In 
foreign  countries,  our  people  and  Gov- 
ernment have  always  responded  prompt- 
ly and  fully  to  appeals  for  assistance.  Yet 
we  have  failed  to  establish  a  permanent, 
all-encompassing  program  which  would 
help  restore  the  property  and  livelihood 
of  our  own  citizens  who  have  had  their 
homes  or  businesses  demolished  by  simi- 
lar cataclysms. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  handout;  rather,  it  is  to 
help  unfortunate  victims,  dealt  cruel 
blows  by  entirely  unexpected  and  unpre- 
dictable natural  forces,  to  recover  at  least 
some  degree  of  their  former  economic 
status  and  living  conditions.  Those  who 
involuntarily  undergo  the  awful  experi- 
ence and  full  fury  of  a  natural  disaster 
may  never  be  able  to  restore  their  posses- 
sions completely  or  return  untouched  to 
their  former  way  of  life,  but  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  our  compatriots  and  others  in 
time  of  need  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  plea  for 


prompt  and  serious  consideration  of  this 
measure.  In  time  of  disaster  it  is  proper 
for  our  people  to  look  for  help,  not  only 
from  their  neighbors,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  their  own  communities,  but 
also  from  their  National  Government.  Let 
us  complete  the  job  which  other  Con- 
gresses have  well  begun;  let  us  prepare 
now  for  future  disasters  by  adopting  ade- 
quate legislation  to  minimize  the  devas- 
tating effects  these  catastrophes  have  on 
the  lives  and  economic  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  brief  summary  of.  and 
comment  on  its  provisions,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1685  >  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  maior 
disaster,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou\e 
of  Representatiie.s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  .■\rt 
of  1969'. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  ■major 
disaster"  means  a  major  dlsa.'^ter  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  pursuant  to  tlie  Art 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  as.^ift- 
ance  to  States  and  local  governments  in  ma- 
jor disasters,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  30.  1950.  as  amended  '42 
U.S.C    1855-1855g). 

FEDERAL    LOAN   ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  3,  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b)  cf 
the  Small  Business  Act,  any  application  for 
a  loan  thereunder  m  an  amount  of  $30,000  or 
less  in  the  case  of  a  homeowner,  or  $100,000 
or  less  In  the  case  of  a  business  concern,  nwy 
be  granted,  if  such  loan  is  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  ae  the  result  cf  a  major 
disaster,  without  regard  to  whether  the  re- 
quired financial  assistance  is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  sources. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  subtitle  III  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961.  relating  to  emergency  loans, 
any  application  for  a  loan  thereunder  in  an 
amount  of  $30,000  or  less  may  be  granted,  if 
such  loan  is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  result  of  a  major  disas'er. 
without  regard  to  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  the  required  financinl 
assistance  can  be  met  by  private,  cooperative, 
or  other  resp>onslbIe  sources  i including  loans 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
make  or  insure  under  any  other  provision  of 
law ) . 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    ASSISTANCE    TO 
HOMEOWNERS  AND  BUSINESSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive 
and  practicable  programs  for  assisting  home- 
owners and  business  concerns  suffering  prop- 
erty losses  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory 
of  Guam,  and  Amerxcan  Samoa 

ibi  From  the  suma  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subeectlon  ii  the  President  is  author- 
ized 

1  1  I  to  make  grants  to  any  .State,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed SO  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  develop- 
ing a  program  referred  to  In  subsection  i  a ) 
Provnted.  That  the  total  grants  made  to  any 
State  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed tajM.OOO;  and 

t2i  to  make  grants  to  any  State  up<:>n  the 
basis  of  an  tpproved  State  pUn  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  program 

iC)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  grant  program  under  paragraph  J)  of 
the  preceding  subsection  shall  designate  or 
create  an  agency  which  is  specially  qualified 
to  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  program 
and  shai;  thr^iugh  such  sgency  submit  a 
State   plan   which   shall   - 

!  I  set  forth  *  •omprehpnslve  -ind  de- 
tailed State  program  for  assistance  to  home- 
owners and  business  concerns  svifferlng  prop. 
erty  losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster 

2 1  specify  that  the  home<5wner  or  busi- 
ness -oncern  will  issumr"  2S  per  centum  of 
the  property  loss  sust.iined  bv  it  as  .t  result 
of  sutTr  a  disaster  and  the  State  will  agree 
to  par~25  per  centum  of  luch  loss. 

'3 1  provide  that  no  homeowner  'ir  busi- 
ness concern  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  such  a  State  program  unless  the  damage 
to  the  property  of  s\ich  iwner  or  concern 
resulting  from  such  a  disaster  exceeds  5 
per  -entum  of  the  value  of  such  property 
prior  to  such  a  disaster  or  »100,  whichever 
is  the  greater: 

i4i  specify  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
loss  to  be  shared  Jointly  by  the  homeowner 
or  business  -oncem  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  under  such  a  program  shall 
be  »30  OOO  in  the  ^ase  of  a  homeowner  and 
111)0  000  :n   the   case  of   a   business   concern 

'5i  provide  a  means  of  appraisal  to  estab- 
lish the  fair  marKe'  val'ie  if  the  property  of 
such  owner  or  concern  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  such  a  disaster: 

«!  provide  aasuranres  that  equitable 
treatment  will  be  accorded  all  eligible  prop- 
erty owners, 

Ti  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  will  adequately  supervise  such  pro- 
gram, 

i8i  provide  such  tlsrai  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  the  President  deems 
necessary    and 

9 1     set    forth    such    further    Information 

as  the  President  may   by   regulation   require 

iJ .    The  President  shall  approve  any  State 

plan  which  compiles  with   the  provisions  of 

subsection   ic)   of  this  section 

•ei  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

111  for  any  loss  for  which  Insurance  Is 
available  ai;d  collectible  In  such  State  at 
reasonable  rates; 

2  I  for  any  loss  in  a  State  which  does  not 
have  approved  flood  plain  zoning  controls 
ir  other  similar  preventive  measures  in  force. 

and 

i3i  to  any  public  agency  or  orgajiLzatlon 
for  the  loss  of  any  property  owned  by  such 
agency  or  organization 

fi  The  President  shall  prescribe  <iuch 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  prevent  the  waste  or  dissipation 
of    Federal    funds. 

gi  Each  State  receiving  iSislstance  under 
this  section  shall,  through  Its  designated 
State  agency  make  such  reports  as  the 
President  may  require,  and  each  such  agency 
shall,  upon  request  >f  the  President,  make 
available  Its  books  and  records  for  audit 
and  examination 

h  I  The  President  may  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  as 
he  may  designate 


1 1 )  Such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  on  the  purposes  of  this  section  are 
hereby   .luthorlzed    tt)   lie   appropriated 

sHELrsB   r<i«  DiaAsm  victims 

Sec  3  .ai  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  acconunodatlons  for  any 
individual  or  family  whenever  he  deter- 
mines 

1  I  that  such  individual  or  family  occu- 
pied a  house  as  .ui  owner  or  tenant)  which 
was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  u  uninhabitable  as  the  result  of  a 
major  lU.saster    and 

<2<  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  indi- 
vidual family,  and 

1 3 1  that  such  owner  <yr  tenant  .laiinot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  acoom- 
modatlons  for  himself  and  or  his  family 

ibi  SucJi  dwelling  accommodations.  In- 
cUidlng  mobile  homes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  me«t  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquLsltlon.  acquisition  and  rehabilitation. 
or  :nase  Dwelling  accommodations  In  such 
housing  shall  be  made  available  to  any  such 
Individual  or  fanuly  for  such  period  as  nvay 
be  necenaarv'  u>  enable  the  Individual  or 
fajnllv  t»i  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sanl- 
tarv  housing  whl.h  Is  within  his  •>r  Its  ability 
ti>  rtnaiii'*  Rentals  shall  be  established  for 
such  acconunixlatlons  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
and  shall  take  into  coiUilderallcjn  the  finan- 
cial riblUty  of  the  occupant  In  cases  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  rentals  may  be  comprised 
or  o^^ljuated  for  a  perlixl  not  t£)  exceed  twelve 
months,  but  In  no  case  shall  any  such  indi- 
vidual or  family  be  re()ulred  to  Incur  a 
monthly  housing  expense  i  Including  any 
rixe<l  exepiise  relating  ui  the  an^ortlzatlon  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  damaged 
in  H  disaster)  which  is  In  excess  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  Individual's,  or  family's 
monthly  income 

ici  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  section,  the  President 
may- 

(  1  1  prescribe  !.uch  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deenvs  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p<J8es  of  this  section. 

I '2  I  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  Hther 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  <mency  or 
agencies  as   he  mav  designate. 

i3)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed    under    this   section: 

i4i  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  real  property: 

i5i  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
real  property:  and 

i6i  include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such  condi- 
tions and  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  b«  achieved. 

idi  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  tie  appropriated 

AS3ISTANI  E     TO      TARMERS      IN      MAJOR      DISASTER 
ARCAS 

Sec  6  (ai  The  .Secretary  of  .Xgrlculture  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  farmers  whose 
fiirmlands  or  llve.stt>ck  have  been  damaged 
.us  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  Such  grants 
sha.l  be  made  i  1  i  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing -.uch  farmers  to  prepare  such  lands  for 
cultivation  and  to  restore  buch  lands  or  live- 
stock to  normal  productive  capacity,  and  i2) 
only  In  the  case  of  lands  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally used  In  the  production  of  an  ,igrlcul- 
tural  crop  .No  grant  shall  be  made  here- 
under to  assist  In  resttirlng  lands  or  llve- 
sujck  U)  production  unlesw  the  ■■Secretary 
determines  that  the  cost  of  preparing  such 
lands  for  production  has  been  Increased  as 
a  direct  result  of  such  major  disaster 

ibi  The  amount  of  the  grant  authorized 
under  this  section  In  the  case  of  any  farmer 


shall  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  two- thirds  of 
the  total  cost  of  preparing  the  damaged 
lands  for  cultivation  and  restoring  them  >o 
normal  productive  capacity,  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  In  the 
case  of   any   farmer  exceed   •10,000 

ICI  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  lmpo.se 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  on  'he 
making  of  such  grants  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  effectively  the  purjxjses  f 
this  section 

idi  Such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  ut 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby  .lu- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated 

Set  7  lai  The  OfHce  of  Emergency  Pl.n:. 
nlng  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  .my 
State  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  for 
the  purpKwe  of  lake  clearance  in  cases  where 
a  major  disaster  has  resulted  In  contamina- 
tion of  any  lake  by  debris  which  has  creaiert 
conditions   hazardous   to   health  and  safety 

lb)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  ,ire 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

Sec  8  lai  The  OfBce  of  Emergency  I'lii.. 
nlng  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  1  ir.s 
to  any  State  to  assist  such  State  In  the  sup- 
pression of  a  Are  or  tires  on  State  or  prlva'elv 
owned  forest  or  grass  lands  which  threatens 
destruction  of  such  proportions  as  to  con- 
stitute a  major  disaster 

I  b  1  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 

Sec  9  la)  The  Director  of  the  OflBre  f 
Emergency  Planning  Is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication, to  make  payments  to  any  perfon 
In  reimbursement  of  expenses,  not  otherui^e 
compensated  for.  which  were  Incurred  bv 
such  person  In  connection  with  the  ren-.i  v,i, 
of  det.rls  deposited  on  privately-owned  lards 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  As  used  ir. 
this  section,  the  term  "person  '  Includes  .u, 
individual,  corporation,  association,  firm  r- 
ganlzaiion  or  local  public  body 

I  bi  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ci.rrv 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  herebv 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 

EFTECrrVE    DATE 

Sec.    10     This    Act    and    the    amendments 
made  by  this  .Act  shall  apply  with  respect   • 
any  major  disaster  occtirrtng  after  Dece:;.'  .-r 
31.'  1968 

The  .summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Bavh 
is  as  follows : 
Propxtised  Disaster  Relief  Act  or  1969 — Brttf 

SfMMARY     OF     AND     Comment     on     .NUior 

Provisions 

Sei-  1  Cttiition  The  Act  would  be  cited  .is 
the     Disaster  of  Relief  Act  of  1969," 

.Sec  2.  Definittons  Retains  the  standard 
definition  of  a  major  disaster  as  one  whi'h 
is  declared  to  be  such  by  the  President  ii.der 
the  Disaster  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855- 
1855RI  .Ml  other  provisions  of  the  act  WMu;d 
be  efTectlve  onlv  In  those  Instances  where  a 
major  disaster  has  been  determined  .md  de- 
clared by  the  President 

Sec  3  Federal  Loan  Adjustments:  Disaster 
loans  for  homeowners  up  to  $30,000  or  'jT 
business  concerns  up  to  $100,000  under  'f.e 
Small  Business  Act,  and  disaster  loans  ip 
to  $30  000  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  could  be 
made  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  'he 
required  financial  iisslstance  might  be  pro- 
vided by  private  sources. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  for  all  disaster  sufferers  who 
apply  fur  disaster  loans  or  readjustmei.t^  'i 
be  treated  on  the  same  basis.  The  1966 
Disaster  .Act  authorizes  readjustment  of  ;  in? 
for  extended  periods  at  minimum  interest 
rales  for  owners  of  property  severely  dani.ii;ed 
in  major  disasters  Durln?  the  hearings  con- 
siderable evidence  was  presented  which  indl- 
c.ited,  however  that  previously  loans  h.ici 
been  denied  in  some  worthwhile  cases  on  the 
ground   that   private   financing,  although  at 
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higher  rates  and  much  less  favorable  terms, 
had  been  available  Section  3  would  eliminate 
'.his  kind  of  discrimination  and  should  have 
been  Included  with  the  other  loan  adjust- 
nnent  provisions. 

Sec.  4.  Grants  to  States  for  Assistance  to 
Hvmeowners  and  Businesses:  A  new  cost- 
sharing  program  would  be  established  to  en- 
able homeowners  and  business  concerns  sus- 
lainlng  major  disaster  property  losses  to  seek 
direct  federal  assistance.  No  state  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  unless  it  first  devel- 
,  .ped  a  comprehensive  disaster  relief  plan  and 
designated  a  state  agency  to  administer  aid 
to  disaster  victims.  Grants  up  to  $260,000 
iL.uld  be  authorized  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  state  In  the  prepara- 
•lon  of  such  plans. 

m  states  which  had  iidopted  approved  dis- 
aster relief  plans,  the  federal  government 
could  share  up  to  60',  and  the  state  govern- 
ment up  to  25  .  of  property  losses  In  major 
disasters,  with  a  maximum  loss  limit  of 
i30,000  In  the  case  of  homes  and  $100,000  for 
business  concerns.  The  property  owner  would 
:„ive  to  bear  at  least  25';  of  the  loss,  and  no 
^•rant  could  be  made  for  any  damage  for 
.vhich  private  Insurance  Is  available  and  col- 
lectible at  reasonable  rates.  Likewise,  no  pay- 
ment could  be  made  lor  any  loss  In  a  state 
which  failed  to  adopt  flood-plain  zoning 
i  ontrols. 

Sec.   5.   SlieltcT  for  Disaster   Victims:  The 
President    would    be    authorized    to   provide 
r.ecessary  shelter  for  the  owners  or  tenants 
:    places   of   residence   made   uninhabitable 
hv  a  major  disaster  and  who  are  unable  to 
jrnide  suitable  accommodations  for  them- 
^elve8  and  or  their  families.  Housing  could 
i.i>  acquired  or  leased,  which  In  turn  would 
I  i>   rented   to   disaster  victims   for  such   pe- 
r;  ids  as  may  be  necessary.  Rentals  for  this 
imergencv  shelter.  Including  mobile  homes, 
.    uld   be  "adjusted   for  as   long  as  one  year 
,>ccordlng  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  oc- 
cupants, but  In  no  case  would  they  be  re- 
q.;ired  to  pay  more  than  25'",   of  the  family's 
n-.jnthly   income  for  such  accommodations. 
Sec   6,  Assistance  to  Farmers  in  Major  Dis- 
aster Areas:  A   new   grant  system  would  be 
established  for  farmers  who  sustain  extensive 
losses  in  major  disaster  areas.  The  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  re- 
storing lands  to  cultivation  or  replenishing 
livestock  herds,  with  the  maximum  amount 
paid  to  any  farmer  limited  to  $10,000.  Rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  In  making  such  grants, 
but  no  payment  could  be  made  to  a  farmer 
unless  the  Secretary  determined  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  lands  for  production  had  been 
increased  as  a  direct  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

Sec.  7  Lake  Clearance:  Grants  to  States 
bv  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  would 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
tnem  to  remove  from  lakes  In  disaster  areas 
debris  which  would  contaminate  such  lakes 
..nd  which  would  create  condlUons  hazardous 
to  health  and  safety. 
Sec  8.  Grass  and  Forest  Fires:  The  Office 
:  Emergency  Planning  would  be  authorized 
to  make  both  grants  and  loans  to  any  State 
•'  ^isslst  In  the  suppression  of  fires  on  either 
public  or  private  property  which  threaten  to 
:  ecome  major  disasters. 

.Sec.  9.  Debris  Removal  from  Private  Prop- 
■  '■tu  The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  would 
be  authorized  to  make  payments  as  relm- 
i'ursement  of  expenses  Incurred  for  the  re- 
moval of  debris  deposited  on  privately-owned 
lands  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

Sec.  10.  Effective  Date:  The  Act  "/ould  ap- 
ply to  all  major  disasters  occurring  after 
December  31,  1968. 


8  1686— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENTS  TO 
THE  U.S.  PARK  POLICE 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  proper  referral,  a  bill  relating  to  age 
limits  in  connection  with  appointments 
to  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Last  week  during  the  National  Park 
Service  appropriation  hearings,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  of  the  363  positions  au- 
thorized for  this  service  80  vacancies  are 
available  for  qualified  applicants. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  is  the 
restrictions  of  the  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  second  and  more  re- 
strictive reason  is  the  requirement  that 
applications  proceed  through  regular 
civil  service  examinations  contrary  lO  the 
requirements  imposed  in  recruiting  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  other 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  These 
agencies  have  already  established  age 
limits  for  recruits  as  follows:  Alexandria, 
Prince  Georges  County,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  set  the  age  at  29  years. 
Arlington  County  at  30  years  and  Fairfax 
County  and  Montgomery  County  at  31 
years.  The  White  House  Police  are  re- 
cruited from  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  have  a  U.S.  Park  Police  capable  of 
doing  the  job  it  is  required  to  do,  a  max- 
imum recruiting  age  similar  to  the  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  area  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  1963 
and  was  approved  by  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  but  did 
not  clear  that  body. 

Since  adequate  law  enforcement  is 
more  important  than  ever.  I  urge  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1686)  relating  to  age  limits 
in  connection  with  appointments  to  the 
U.S.  Park  Police,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


on.  I  can  not  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  it  is  primarily  a  family  obligation. 
I  believe  every  American  parent  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  dangers 
of  illicit  drug  use  and  impress  upon  their 
children  the  consequences  that  may  be- 
fall a  teenager  who  experiments  with 
them.  However,  not  all  of  the  problems 
can  be  met  in  the  home,  and  a  unique 
opportunity  exists  for  our  schools  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  in  this 
field.  Because  drug  abuse  is  a  national 
problem  and  because  many  of  the  nar- 
cotic drugs  flow  in  interstate  commerce, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  provide  new  machinery  for 
combating  this  problem. 

Consequently.  I  am  introducing  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  .^ct  of  1969,  which 
will  authorize  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  our  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  lor  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  and  conducting 
educational  programs  regarding  drug 
use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S,  1687'  to  authorize  the 
U,S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  elementary  and  secondary- 
schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concern- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other  re- 
lated educational  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
rn:ttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  1687— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  DRUG 
ABUSE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  House, 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  set  up  a  program  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
educate  our  young  people  on  the  dangers 
and  uses  of  drugs.  Like  our  crime  rate. 
we  have  in  drugs  a  problem  that  is  al- 
ready reaching  critical  proportions.  Un- 
less we  move  now  to  meet  the  problem 
head  on,  the  quality  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  further  seriously  damaged  by 
elicit  drug  use. 

It  is  the  responsibility  and  burden  of 
all  Americans  to  meet  the  challenge  head 


S  1688— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  DINOSAUR 
TRAIL  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
NEAR  GLEN  ROSE,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  the  Dinosaur 
Trail  National  Monument  near  Glen 
Rose.  Tex. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  national 
monument  to  protect  the  135-million- 
year-old  dinosaur  tracks  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  limestone  bed  of 
the  Paluxy  River,  southwest  of  Fort 
Worth.  These  footprints  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  natural  rock  that  forms  the 
bed  of  the  beautiful  little  river,  and  are 
believed  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
best-preserved  tracks  in  the  world. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  my  col- 
leagues Congressmen  Bob  Poace.  of 
Waco,  and  Jim  Wright,  of  Fort  Worth, 
sponsored  House  bills  to  create  this  na- 
tional monument.  I  introduced  a  com- 
panion Senate  bill.  S.  1113,  to  protect 
this  unique  natural  phenomenon.  The 
citizens  of  Glen  Rose  and  Somervell 
County  also  favored  the  preservation  of 
these  tracks  as  a  national  monument. 

Mr.  President,  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  bill  during  the  last  Congress  How- 
ever, on  March  25.  1969,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  announced  that  the  Texas 
dinosaur  site  on  the  Paluxy  River  has 
been  declared  eUgible  for  inclusion  in  the 
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Natlon&J  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J 
Hlckel   It  Is  commendable  that  the  Park 
Service  has  recognized  the  significance 
of  this  area,  but  I  do  not  think  that  recog- 
nition as  a  national  landmark  Ls  enough 
About  30  dinosaur  tracks  are  said  to 
be  visible  today,  left  by  dinosaurs  in  mud 
which     has     hardened     Into     limestone 
More  tracks  are  likely  to  be  uncovered 
Previously,    some    of    the    tracks    were 
quarried  and  are  on  display  at  the  Amerl- 
can  Museum  In  Austin.  Tex   All  of  these 
tracks  might  be  subject  to  removal  unless 
a  national  monument  Is  created  to  pre- 
serve the  tracks  as  they  were  originally 
created  by  the  feet  of  the  dinosaurs. 

The  Interior  Department  points  out  In 
their  press  release  of  March  25.  1969 

R*g1stratlon  as  a.  Nstlor.al  Landmark  dciea 
not  Involve  change  In  land  ownership  and  the 
NaUonal  Park  Service  does  not  administer 
the  sites  or  provide  Ananclal  assistance 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  registration  as 
a  national  landmark  does  not  provide  the 
necessary  protection  for  this  area 
Thoujrh  such  recognition  Is  indeed  a  slg- 
fiiflctfrtt  and  important  step,  it  Ls  just 
not  enough  to  Insure  the  preservation  of 
these  ancient  tracks 

Mr  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  news  release  of  March  25, 
1969.  entitled  'Texas  Dinosaur  Site  To 
Be  Landmark"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  This 
release  expresses  the  concern  of  the  In- 
terior Department  that  the  dinosaur  site 
on  the  Paiuxy  River  be  preser\  t-d 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unarumous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  t-stab- 
lish  the  Dinosaur  Trail  National  Monu- 
ment near  Glen  Rose  Tex  be  printed  in 
full  at  thLs  point  In  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  *ill  be  received  and  ap- 
propnately  referred,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  news  release  will  be 
pnnted  m  the  Record 

The  bill  S  16881  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Dinosaur  Trial  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
introduced  by  Mr  Yarbgroi-gh.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ir.tenor  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

6  1688 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreie'itatties  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Cottar  ens  asiembied  That  in  order  to 
preserve  for  the  beneSt  dnd  enjoyment  ot 
present  azul  future  i<etier;itlons  significant 
scientific  features,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  designate  a^  the  Dinosaur  Trail 
Natlon.il  Momiment  such  lands  and  Interests 
In  lauds  near  Glen  Rose  Texas,  and  the 
Paiuxy  River  as  In  his  discretion  ,ire  needed 
fjr  establishment   of  such  monument 

Sec  2  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  lands  or  interests  therein  within  the 
Dinosaur  Trail  National  Monument  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exch.mge  When  acquiring  property 
by  exchange,  the  Secretary  niay  accept  title 
to  any  non-Pederal  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  monument,  and 
In  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  .iny  federally  owned 
property  under  his  jurisdiction  which  he 
claaslfles  as  suitable  for  exchange  ir  other 
disposal  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal. 


or   If   they   are  not  approximately  equal   the  amolps     nf     f>i«»     nmhlomc     luhioh     v, 

valu-i  Shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  Of  ??^Kau«  of  the  f rS^l                             ^^'' 

cash  to  the  granuir  or  to  the  Secretary  a«  the  ^^  ?«:»"«  01  the  freeze. 

circumstances  require  ^"^    major    problem    is    the    critical 

S«c-   J    The  3ecret*ry  of  the  Interior  shall  shortage  of  nurses  which  has  been  in- 

Administer.  protect  and  develop  the  Dinosaur  leitsifled    by   the   freeze.   Approximately 

Trail  National  Monument  in  accordanc«  with  100  nursing  service  personnel  have  been 


the  pruvuiona    .f  the  .Act  of  August  ib.  1918 
JM  Stat    5^)5    11)  U  S  C    1  et  a«q  I  ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented 

Sii  4  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated snch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purp»>s<8  of  this  Act 

The  news  release,  presented  by  Mr 
Yarborough.  is  as  follows: 

r"cXAS    Ut.NOSAL'l    SITK    To    Be    La.NDMARK 

Dln>jsaur  trackj  made  in  central  Texas  ap- 
proximately 100  mUIlon  years  ago  were  de- 
clared eligible  today  for  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tloaai  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks  by 
Secretary  of^e  Interior  Walter  J    Hlckel 

The  huge  footprints  have  been  preserved 
m  'be  limestone  bed  of  the  Paiuxy  River, 
near  Olen  Rose,  southwest  of  Port  Worth. 
The  Regtstry  of  Natural  Landmarks,  begun 
(n  \i«4.  Ls  maintained  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  IdenUfy  and  reoignlze  significant 
areas  of  natural  value  for  future  generations. 
The  Olen  Rose  site  soon  to  be  developed 
by  the  Texas  Department  of  Parks  and  Wild- 
life, provides  foasll  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life  m  earth  dating  to  the  Crela- 
ce<jus  period  as  measured  in  geological  time 
TTien  It  wus  that  central  Texas  was  lapped 
by  waters  of  a  shallow,  warm  .sea  at  the  close 
of  the  age  of  reptiles  '  While  dinosaur  track 
impre.iMlon*  and  foaslls  have  been  found  In 
!>ther  parts  -<t  Texas  the  NaUon;U  Park 
.Service  deems  the  Olen  Rose  .site  l.s  nation- 
ally significant  In  that  it  pnn-ee  to  paleon- 
tologists that  the  huge  reptiles  walked  up- 
right ln.8te«d  of  crawling. 

Paleontologists  call  the  trace  fossils  'ich- 
nit«8."  literally  footprints  in  stone  .^.s  the 
mud  became  limestone,  the  footprlntjs  pre- 
served a  drama  of  that  far-away  time  In  the 
earth's  development  In  the  same  rock  Is 
another  trackwav  identified  as  made  bv  a 
imaJler.  flesh-eating  dlno.saur  apparently 
tra,cklng  the  great  but  defenseless  herbivor- 
ous reptile  whose  deep  prints  mav  be  seen 
tijday 

ReglstraUon  as  a  Natural  I-andmark  does 
not  Involve  chan«e  in  land  ownership  and 
the  National  Paxk  Service  does  not  ;uimlnls- 
ter  the  sites  or  provide  financial  assistance 
At  the  Olen  Rose  site,  the  State  of  Texas  is 
planning  a  recreation  area  to  include  camp- 
ing, hiking  and  swimming  in  the  Paluxv 
River 


S.  1691— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  THE  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  NL'MBER  OF  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  DIVISION  OF 
INDIAN  HE.\LTH 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
first  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1968  as 
an  amendment  to  Public  Law  90-364  The 
amendment  was  approved  by  voice  vote 
of  the  Senate,  but  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  have  proposed  in  this  bill  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health, 
withm  HEW.  from  the  freeze  provided 
for  In  Public  Law  90-364.  insofar  as  per- 
sonnel requirements  and  vacancies  are 
concerned. 

Health  services  which  are  furnished  to 
the  Indlajis  are  being  greatly  diminished 
by  reason  of  the  freeze,  and  in  the  very 
near  future  will  be  dlmlmshed  to  a  criti- 
cally low  point  Without  going  into  great 
detail.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  ex- 


lost  In  the  last  year.  A  few  examples  of 
shortages  are: 

First  The  Oklahoma  City  area  reports 
reveal  that  Clinton  Hospital  is  operatniR 
with  only  three  of  five  authorized  nurse 
positions  filled  and  Lawton  Hospital,  In 
my  hometown,  is  operating  with  only  13 
of  18  positions  filled; 

Second  The  Aberdeen  area  reports  re- 
veal that  the  new  hospital  at  Belcourt 
N  Dak  .  has  five  of  13  registered  nurse 
positions  vacant: 

Third.  The  Anchorage  Native  Medical 
Center  has  12  of  71  positions  vacant 
while  the  Tanana  Native  Hospital  has 
two  of  six  positions  vacant; 

Fourth  The  PHS  Indian  Hospital  at 
Mescalero,  N.  Mex  .  has  two  of  six  posi- 
tions vacant; 

Fifth    The  Navajo  area  reports  thatv 
the  Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center  iias 
18  of  46  registered  nurse  positions  \a- 
cant  and  the  Crownpolnt  Indian  Hos- 
pital has  four  of  seven  vacant. 

These  shortages  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples, with  comparable  examples  m 
most  Indian  hospitals  In  the  Nation 

Staff  shortages  are  becoming  critical 
in  other  categories  of  health  service  Tiic 
laboratory  standard  of  the  Indian  ho.s- 
pitals  throuKhout  the  Nation  is  belou 
the  level  required  by  the  Laboratory  Im- 
provement Act  of  1967.  Personnel  needtd 
for  the  control  of  such  communicable 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  measles,  and 
trachoma  cannot  be  hired  by  reason  of 
the  freeze 

Great  advancement  has  been  made  1:1 
the  past  few  years  in  maternal  and  cliild 
health  and  family  planning  program^., 
as  well  as  mental  health  programs  .md 
programs  designed  to  eliminate  nutri- 
tional deficiencies;  however,  due  to  tlie 
freeze  on  personnel,  these  essential  pro- 
grams are  being  severely  restricted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  sUtemenl  out- 
lining the  current  effects  on  the  Indian 
Health  Service  of  employment  limita- 
tions resulting  from  implemenution  of 
Public  Law  90-364. 

It  appears  that  if  the  freeze  on  person- 
nel is  not  removed,  the  advancements  we 
have  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  In- 
dian health  services  will  be  lost  and  medi- 
cal care  for  the  Indian  in  this  Nation  will 
reach  a  deplorable  state.  I  therefore  uiee 
that  favorable  consideration  be  «iven  this 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  I S  1691 )  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educaton.  and 
Welfare,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  tfor 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart  » .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris, is  as  follows: 


I 
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HKALTH  SCKVICES  ANB  MENTAL  HBALTH  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION.  INDIAN    Health   Sskvice 
OTBCT  or  EMPLOYMENT   RESTRICTIONS 

General 
The  first  notlflcatlon   of   the  employment 
freeze  was  received  on  July  5.  1968  and  estab- 
lished the  following  guidelines: 

lai  Non-permanent  employment  was  froz- 
en until  July  1967  levels  are  reached. 

ibi  Full-time  permanent  employment  was 
frozen  except  for  commissioned  officers  whose 
orders  were  out  on  or  before  June  30,  1968 
for  entry  on  duty  July  1.  1968  or  later.  Ex- 
treme hardship  cases  were  reviewed  on  an 
individual  basis. 

On  July  10,  1968.  the  absolute  nature  of 
the  employment  freeze  was  confirmed  by  a 
memorandum  from  DHEW  sutlng  that  no 
agency  could  fill  any  permanent  position  at 
any  time  during  July  until  the  prescribed 
July  31  celling  Is  reached.  (The  celling  was 
liirnlshed  HSMHA  but  not  to  Indian  Health 
Service  I. 

On  AuMlu&t  5.  1968  advice  was  received  that 
appointments  could  be  made,  effective  Au- 
gust 11.  1968.  to  50  percent  of  all  vacancies 
in  permanent  full-time  positions  occurring 
on  or  alter  August  i.  1968  In  direct  patient 
c.ire  activities  At  this  point  In  time  all  In- 
dian Health  Service  activities  except  the 
W.ishlngton  Headquarters  were  considered 
p.alent  Care  Activities.  Any  proposed  em- 
;i.i  yment  for  Headquarters.  Indian  Health 
,-ervue  required  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Executive  Officer,  HSMHA  Monthly  ceilings 
,,a  other  than  full-time  employment  were 
issued  bv  HSMHA 

On  October  10.  1968  authority  was  received 
to  fill  70':  of  vacancies  occurring  In  patient 
ere  .iciivitles  as  defined  above,  which  re- 
[.ulted  from  resignation,  retirement,  re- 
moval or  death  Authority  was  also  granted 
to  fill  on  n  one  for  one  basis  vacancies  oc- 
curring as  a  restilt  of  transfers  outside  of 
HSMHA  to  another  governmental  agency. 

On  January  8.  1969  DHEW.  HSMHA  estab- 
lished a  celling  of  185  vacancies  In  direct  pa- 
tient care  which  may  be  filled  on  a  one  for 
one  basis  pronded  that  the  September  30, 
1368  employment  levels  are  not  exceeded. 
However,  on  September  30,  1968  the  Indian 
Health  Service  had  accumulated  224  vacan- 
cies which  could  not  be  filled  because  of  the 
freeze.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  direct  patient  care  positions  spe- 
ciflcally  excluded  the  following  categories  of 
personnel:  Public  Health  Educators,  Com- 
munity Health  Professionals,  Chauffeur- 
Interpreters,  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Sani- 
tarians, and  Sanitary  Aides.  Many  positions 
previously  considered  to  be  in  direct  support 
of  patient  care  activities  are  also  excluded 
such  as  ward  clerks,  housekeeping,  laundry 
and  maintenance  personnel. 

The  Departmental  definition  of  Direct  Pa- 
tient Care  activities,  therefore.  Is  more  re- 
.strlctlve  that  that  maintained  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  which  considered  that  all  field 
activities  of  the  Service  constitute  Direct 
Patient  Care  and  only  the  Washington  Head- 
quarters constitutes  an  overhead  activity. 

Attached  Is  a  tabulation  reflecting  the 
monthly  accumulation  of  vacancies  during 
the  period  July.  1968  through  January,  1969. 
Since  June  30,  1966 — the  employment  level 
target  of  PL  90-364 — many  new  programs 
have  been  added  or  expanded  Including  fam- 
ily planning,  trachoma  control,  sanitation 
facilities  construction  for  new  Indian  hous- 
ing, field  health  clinics,  and  mental  health 
services.  Full-time  medical  officers  are  now 
serving  11  health  centers  which  previously 
received  only  occasional  medical  service. 
These  11  new  clinics  serve  Indians  In  Alaska, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. South  Dakota  and  Washington.  Pro- 
cram  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  preventive 
health  services  and  on  making  comprehensive 
health  services  accessible  and  acceptable  to 
the  I.'.dlan  people 


From  FY  66  to  FY  68  there  was  a  1.8'V 
Increase  In  admissions.  Based  on  workload 
data  for  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1969  this 
trend  would  appear  to  be  continuing  and  the 
resultant  FY  69  workload  is  projected  at  a 
1.7 To  Increase  over  FY  68  and  3.5 '"r  over  FY 
66.  Personnel  in  FY  68  increased  over  FY  66 
by  2.3  "^c.  FY  69  personnel  projections  based 
on  first  quarter  employment  reflect  a  2.5 '"< 
decrease  over  FY  68. 

Inpatient  GM&S  workloads  reflected  a 
3.4%  decline  from  FY  66  to  FY  68  and  FY  69 
workloads  reflect  a  decrease  of  9  5'>  over 
FY  68  workload  data.  Although  inpatient 
days  and  ADPL  have  shown  slight  decreases 
In  projections  for  FY  69.  admissions  have 
continued  to  rise  and  the  average  admissions 
per  hospital  employee  have  risen  from  23  7 
in  FY  66  to  25.2  in  FY  69.  which  compares 
with  a  national  average  of  16.31  to  1  In  com- 
munity hospitals. 

Average  dally  patient  load  reflects  the  ap- 
proximately llTr  reduction  in  average  length 
of  stay  from  FY  68  to  FY  69.  There  are  sev- 
eral apparent  reasons  for  the  reduced  patient 
stay  and  average  ADPL  in  terms  of  the  in- 
creased workloads  reflected  In  the  outpatient 
data  from  FY  66  to  FY  68.  Patients  are  being 
seen  in  greater  numbers  in  outpatient  facili- 
ties, conditions  are  being  diagnosed  in  early 
stages  and  treatment  days  In  hospitals  re- 
duced as  a  result. 


Operatton  of   hospitals,   health   centers   and 
health  stations 


The  attrition  process  is  affecting  every  form 
of  activity — medical,  para-medical,  hospital 
administration,  food  service,  maintenance — 
all  types  of  personnel  required  to  enable  the 
Division's  direct  patient  care  activities  to 
continue  to  provide  health  services  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  required  by  the  Indian 
people.  The  authority  to  flll  70'^o  of  perma- 
nent full-time  vacancies  has  provided  little 
relief.  Because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  nurs- 
ing staff— a  staff  which  was  marginal  in 
number  at  best  before  the  imposition  of  em- 
ployment restrictions— 54  of  the  76  appoint- 
ments made  under  the  50<--  and  70':  formu- 
las have  been  nursing  staff.  In  spite  of  the 
priority  given  to  nursing,  approximately  100 
nursing  service  personnel  have  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
loss  includes  nearly  70  registered  nurses. 

The  critical  shortage  of  nurses  affects  all 
areas.  The  Aberdeen  Area  reports  that  the 
new  hospital  at  Belcourt.  North  Dakota,  has 
flve  of  13  registered  nurse  positions  vacant. 
The  Anchorage  Native  Medical  Center  has  12 
of  71  positions  vacant,  while  the  Tanana 
Native  Hospital  has  2  of  6  positions  vacant. 
The  PHS  Indian  Hospital  at  Mescalero,  New 
Mexico,  also  has  2  of  6  positions  vacant.  The 
Navajo  Area  reports  that  the  Gallup  Indian 
Medical  Center  has  18  of  46  registered  nurse 
positions  vacant  and  the  Crownpolnt  Indian 
Hospital  has  4  of  7  vacant. 

Another  example  of  the  critical  staff  short- 
age Is  found  in  medical  and  X-ray  techni- 
cians. The  Division  has  been  attempting  to 
bring  the  laboratory  standard  of  its  facilities 
up  to  the  level  required  by  the  Latxiratory 
Improvement  Act  of  1967.  Progress  toward 
providing  the  same  quality  of  laboratory 
services  for  Indian  patients  as  Is  accepted 
for  the  general  U.S.  population  has  been 
lialted  and  reversed.  From  June  30  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1968,  the  number  of  technicians 
serving  the  Division's  51  hospitals.  63  health 
centers,  and  over  300  health  stations  has  de- 
creased from  164  to  154 — a  lose  of  ten  tech- 
nicians in  spite  of  the  fact  that  6  of  the  76 
permitted  appointments  have  been  techni- 
cians. 

The  30-bed  annex  of  the  Phoenix  Indian 
Hospital  has  been  closed.  The  patients  in- 
volved win  receive  care  at  the  main  hospital 
or  In  contract  medical  care  facilities  and  in 
many  cases  not  at  all  because  of  space  and 
financial  restrictions.  Other  hospitals.  In- 
cluding the  Gallup  and  Anchorage  Medical 


Centers,  have  had  to  restrict  patient  services 
and  specialty  care. 

The  vacancy  situation  In  support  person- 
nel is  also  becoming  Increasingly  critical. 
The  Aiasica  Area  reports  that  only  one  laun- 
dry man  is  available  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
process  18,000  pounds  of  laundry  a  week 
The  hospital  at  Kotzebue  is  authorized  16 
maintenance  positions,  of  which  six  are  v<i- 
cant.  Including  that  of  a  plumber.  Mainte- 
nance projects  which  are  essential  if  the 
Installation  is  not  to  deteriorate  cannot  be 
accomplished  before  the  freeze-up. 

At  all  installations  the  concern  for  medical 
and  nursing  care  is  mounting  dally  and  the 
staric  fact  is  that  at  many  of  our  hospitals 
current  and  foreseeable  staffing  levels  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  an  adequate  or  safe 
level  of  patient  care. 

As  part  of  the  Division's  continuing  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  health  level  of  Its  benefi- 
ciaries and  to  assure  their  involvement  In 
the  Indian  health  program,  the  Division  es- 
tablished a  School  of  Practical  Nursing  at 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  On  September  17. 
1968.  seventeen  Indian  girls  graduated  from 
that  school  after  completing  a  one-yenr  na- 
tionally accredited  program  In  practical  nurs- 
ing. Before  they  entered  training,  the  Divi- 
sion made  a  commitment  for  employment  of 
these  girls  following  their  graduation  and 
licensure  Although  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  has  the  vacancies  and  urgent  need  for 
all  of  them,  the  current  freeze  precludes 
their  employment. 

Field    healt'i    activities 
Current  projections  of  outpatient  data  in- 
dicated   a    marked    reduction    in    the    trend 
towards  increasing  workloads  established  by 
the    17.5':     increase   in   service;;   rendered   in 
hospital  clinics  in  FY  68  over  those  rendered 
in  FY  66.  FY  69  projections  indicate  only  a 
slight  increase  of  1 '      in  hospital  o<itpatlent 
clinic  workloads.  The  significant  trend  Is  re- 
flected m  the  marked  reversal  in  ;»  trend  es- 
tablished in  field  clinic  outpatient  services 
In  FY  68  these  services  represented  a  12.1 
Increase  over  FY  66.  The  projections  for  FY 
69    indicate    a    reduction    of    17.3'       in    field 
clinic  outpatient  workloads.  The  current  per- 
sonnel  limitations   which   face   the   Division 
have  caused  a  realignment  in  staff  .'rem  field 
health  activities  to  provide  support  for  hospi- 
tal inpatient  and  outpatient  clinic  activities 
to  maintain  minimum  care  of  acute  GM&S 
Illness. 

Although  both  the  Hospital  Outpatient 
Clinics  and  the  Field  Medical  CTinics  each 
provide  both  preventive  and  therapeutic 
services  on  an  outpatient  basis,  only  16'"  of 
the  services  provided  at  the  hospital  are  pre- 
ventive, while  37'-  of  the  services  provided 
at  Field  Medical  Clinics  are  preventive 

Finally,  although  63''  of  field  clinic  visits 
are  theirapeutic.  one  must  rememijer  that 
field  clinics  have  been  established  m  the  more 
isolated  Indian  villages  precisely  because  the 
Inhabitants  of  these  villages  are  prevented 
by  distance  or  terrain  from  regular  visits  to 
hospital  clinics  In  these  villages,  every  ther- 
apeutic visit  can  also  be  considered  a  pre- 
ventive visit,  since  early  treatment  pre- 
vents progression  and  complication  of  the 
disease. 

The  following  are  specific  examples  of  the 
major  program  activities  which  will  t)e  cur- 
tailed by  this  dramatic  decrease  In  field 
medical  services: 

CommuTitcabJe  disease  control 
It  has  been  shown  that  about  2''  of  con- 
tacts of  tuberculosis  cases  develop  the  dis- 
ease within  5  vears.  In  FY  68.  540  active 
new  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  diagnosed. 
These  cases  will  have  from  5  to  25  contacts 
per  case  for  a  total  of  2700-13.500  contacts 
who  require  immediate  and  continued  fol- 
low-up. If  follow-up  cannot  be  provided,  at 
least  54  cases  of  active  tuberculosis  can  t>e 
expected  lo  develop  among  these  contacts. 
Reduction  in  the  mberculosls  control  pro- 
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gram  will  Inevitably  result  in  higher  '.uber- 
culoBU  ninrbidlty  and  an  increaalng  reservoir 
of  active  esses  to  spread  the  disease 

Measles  is  one  of  the  moat  communicable 
of  the  infectious  diseases  It  la  aIbo  a  very 
serious  disease  amonn  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  children  due  to  the  frequency  and 
severity  r>f  its  compllratlons  notably  pneu- 
monia and  encephalitis  By  providing  an 
aggressive  measles  immunization  program 
the  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  rases  bv  two. thirds 
In  the  past  five  years  This  progress  will  be 
Itwt  as  unlmmunized  infanu  enter  the  pop- 
ulation at  rlslt 

Trichoma   is   the   leading  cause   of    blind- 
ness among  Indians    Approximately  30  "    of 
school   age   Indian   children    had    the  disease 
prior  to  the  interul-.e  trachoma  control  pm- 
gram    InlUated   m    FY    1967    The   prevalence 
of  the  disease  has  been  reduced  through  this 
Intensive  program   to  7T    in   this  age  grr.up 
Past    experience    has    shown    that    trwhoma 
incidence    rapidly    increases    m    the    absence 
of  an  intensive  control  program    Progress  in 
controlling   this   s«rtoua   eye  disease   will    be 
lost   u   field    health   activities   are   cut    biicic 
Maternal  ind  child  ^t faith  and  family 
planning 
Pre?«atlve    heaJth    programs    :n    maternal 
and  ciiild    health    have   received   high   prior- 
ity   Cxxxl    prenatal    care   and   comprehensive 
health  services  for  Indian  Infants  are  essen- 
tial If  their  excessive  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity    are     to     be     reduced      Evidence     Is     also 
mounung    that    adequate    prenatal    care    is 
related    to    a    lowered    Incidence    of    mentaJ 
retardation 

Success  of  the  Indian  Health  Servt.e  M(-H 
program    can    be    seen    in    the   25  ;     increase 
from    FY    66    t<j    FY    68    m    Indian 
receiving  prenatal  care    in   the  20  : 
in  complications  of  pregnancy    lO' 

In    prematurity    rates      lyes   19e7i     , ,.„ 

decrease  In  mortality  from  50  3  Infant  deaths 
per  1  000  live  births  m  1960  to  34  5  In  1967 
Family  planning  is  accepted  a«  an  essential 
to  respooslble  parenthood  and  uj  the  maxi- 
mum growth  and  development  of  children 
The  percent  of  women  of  child- bearlnss  age 
who  have  participated  In  family  planning  ha« 
increased  from  a  2  m  FY  86  to  28  5  in  FY  68 
During  the  same  period  births  in  Indian 
HeaJth  3er-/lce  hospitals  have  decreased  by 
8  5  percent 

These    ac'lvltles    are     being    severely     re- 
stricted  as   the   loss   of   IHS   staff  continues 
under  the  present  personnel  restrictions 
Mental  health 
The  Indian  people  are  not  onlv  subjected 
to  most  of  the  stresses  of  modem  living  but 
have  the  additional  burden  of  cultural  con- 
flict   These  factors  have  precipitated  a  diver- 
sity of  social   and   personality   conflicts  and 
mental  illnesses  that  result  In  high  rates  of 
suicides  and   accidents,  excessive   use    .f   al- 
cohol,  family  disorganization,  child   neglect 
•chool  dropouts  and  unemployment   The  IHS 
community  mental  health  programs  are  de- 
signed to  combat  these  mental  health  prob- 
.ems  through  comprehensive  programs  stress- 
ing prevention    The  success  „f  'his  approach 
IS  ,hown  'n  -he  reductions  In  -he  number  of 
patients  who  must  be  sent  away  from  -heir 
home  community  to  a  mental  institution 
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Area  setyic*  unit 


Nj<)|0  area 
t5eihei  ^rvice  unit 
'Vjt/eOue  service  unit 


njcal 
year  year 

1966  1967 


Percent 
dtcreaM 


It 

13 

n 


30 

s 

8 


73 
38 
64 


While  these  are  small  numbers  upon  which 
to  base  precise  long-term  prediction*  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  continued 
efforts  to  improve  mental  heaJth  will  result 


in  a  decrease  of  hfjspltallzatlon  In  State  Men- 
tal Hospitals  for  acute  mental  Illness  In  those 
areas  where  we  inlUale  a  mental  heaJth  pro- 
gram 

As  a  result  of  the  present  personnel  re- 
strl.Uons  two  areas  ■  Portland  and  BUllngsi 
which  were  to  have  the  Initial  phase  of  a 
mental  health  program  have  been  forced  to 
poetp^me  their  mental  health  pro-am  at 
;ea«t  until  next  fiscal  year 

III  one  area  i  Aberdeen  i  the  psychiatrist 
has  left  u:i  Join  the  faculty  of  Yale  Medical 
School  and  cannot  b«  replaced  Progress  in 
this  Area  rhus  has  been  halt«d 

In  four  areas  needed  professional  mental 
health  wi.rkers  have  not  been  hired  The  loss 
•  ■f  psychologiBU  and  support  staff  diminishes 
•he   impact   of   programs 

Public  health    nursing 
Public  HeaJth  Nurses  are  the  major  provid- 
ers of  home   heaJth  services   to  Indian  fam- 
ilies Their  role  is  critical  in  maintaining  con- 
tinuity of  care  between  the  health  care  insti- 
tutions and  the  home,  in  case  finding,  health 
teaching  in  the  home,  and  In  the  preventive 
health   programs   Identified   above    The   pro- 
jected   result    of    the    present    personnel    re- 
strlcUons   will    be   a   minimum   reduction   In 
services    provided     in     homes,     schools,    and 
cllnlca  of  7       m  F\'  69  as  conip-!r»d  to  FY  68 
This,   however    ..nly   represents  a  minimal 
loss  m  services  tti  be  anticipated  as  a  result 
of  the  "freeze  "  What  Is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen  Is   that,   as   the   loss     if   clinical    nursing 
personnel    continues    and    the    demands    for 
care    of    the    sick    increase.    It    will    become 
necessary    to   draw   additional    public   health 
nursing  personnel  away  from  the  preventive 
program    Care  of  the  sick  and  Injured  must 
hrt-.e  the  highest  priority  and  pubkc  health 
nursing   personnel    will   of   necessity    be    uti- 
lized to  provide  care    As  this  ix:curs    the  re- 
duction   in   preventive  services   will    be  even 
kjreater  than  indicated 

A^ufrition 
The  poor  luitrltlonal  status  of  the  Indian 
and    Alaskan    Native    has    recently    received 
national    publicity    and    resultant    Congres- 
sional   ctjncern     Nutritional    deficiencies    in 
this    population    have    long    been    recognized 
by    the    Indian    Health    Service    which    has 
focused  special   efforts  nn   the   needs  of   nu- 
trltUinally     vulnerable     groups — the     Infant 
md  preschool  child  and  woman  In  the  chlld- 
Mearlng  age    IHS  nutritionists  have  been  ex- 
tending'  their  skills  through   providing  con- 
lUltatlon  and  training  to  all  health  person- 
nel and  education  to  the  Indians  themselves 
New  projects  are  now  being  Introduced  to 
:-upport    further    Improvement    of    the    nu- 
tritional health  of  the  Indian    These  Include 
the  food  .stamp  program,   an  Increase  in  the 
variety    and    quantity    of    USDA    commodity 
fixids:    nutritional  studies,    and   the   Involve- 
ment   of    OEO    workers,    community    health 
representatives    and    other    non- professional 
aides  in  nutrition  services 

Indian  Health  Service  nutritlonUts  are  es- 
sential to  the  Implementation  and  success 
of  these  endeavors  Yet  one  of  the  13  nutri- 
tionists on  duty  June  10.  1968  has  left  the 
program  ,ind  another  vacancy  Is  anticipated. 
Rather  than  increasing  nutrition  services  to 
the  anticipated  FY  69  staffing  of  not  less 
than  20,  there  will  actually  be  a  decrease  of 
two  positions  Two  areas  Including  the 
Navajo  reservation  where  Inadequate  nutri- 
tion is  widespread,  remain  without  any  pro- 
fessional nutrition  staff  Twenty-four  per- 
cent of  the  Indian  population  received 
needed  nutritional  services  In  FY  66  and 
twenty-three  percent  In  vy  68  T^wenty  per- 
cent are  receiving  services  presently  With  a 
staff  increase  to  20  nutritionists,  33 ■'  of  the 
population  would  be  provided  these  services. 
Unless  nutrition  serMces  for  the  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  and  consequently  their 
nutritional  health,  can  be  strengthened,  the 
morbidity  .ind  mortality  from  malnutrition 
Itself,   and  from  Infectious  and  chronic  dls- 


n 


eases    and    other    nutrition    related    heal 
problems  will  remain  high. 

EfTKtT  or  DBCKXABE   IN    ParvTNTIVk  DENTAI 

snvicca 

The  currently  anticipated  reduction 
dental  services  due  to  the  personnel  restr:  - 
tlons  include  5,000  topical  fluoride  {prevm- 
tivei  treatments  In  addition  to  24,000  cun- 
tlve  and  other  services  Topical  fluorirle 
treatments  would  prevent  40';  of  the  to.  •!) 
decay  m  the  5.000  individuals  treated  T:.\i 
increase  in  decay  will  necessitate  an  incriMse 
in  restorative  care  which  cannot  be  provui^j 
with  a  reduction  In  manpower.  These  tef-h 
must  ultimately  be  extracted  because  den-  .i 
decay  caused  an  irreversible  loss  of  dentil 
ti.ssue  and  eventual  involvement  of  the  p,::p 
with  pain  and  infection  following  To  main- 
tain an  adequate  masticatory  function  .md 
cosmetic  effect  It  then  becomes  necessarv  -o 
replace  the  extracted  teeth  with  artlflrui 
appliances 

A  CoKt-Beneflt-Analysls  shows  that  ••? 
c<wt  to  construct  a  prosthetic  appliance  •• 
replace  a  missing  to»>th  Is  apprpxlmatels  ■  i 
times  greater  than  to  fill  it  The  end  r«>.v,.- 
of  loss  of  teeth  is  gross  disfigurement  wl 
can  never  be  completely  corrected  even 
an  artificial  appliance 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  dental  assLsta-r 
will  add  approximately  33'^  to  the  servi  os 
provided  by  a  dentist  Two  denial  asslstiu;-s 
will  Increase  his  capacity  to  provide  care  v 
more  than  60' 

Therefore,  a  decrease  in  staff  would  greatly 
increase  the  backlog  of  need  to  a  point  rr  n 
which  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  ;  r  - 
greased  several  years  ago  This  fact  is  :;  r- 
ther  complicated  by  the  increase  in  the  I';- 
dlan  and  Alaska  native  population  It  could 
take  many  years  to  return  to  the  current 
ievel  of  dental  health 
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HEALTH    EDUCATION 

At  present,  56';  of  the  Service  Units  are 
provided  with  full  time  health  education 
services  About  41':  of  all  patients  in  M\ 
medical  care  facilities  are  provided  organized 
educational  services  designed  to  maximue 
effectiveness  of  treatment,  prevent  recur- 
rence and  to  prevent  spread  of  diseases 

About  52';  of  the  population  at  risk  > com- 
munity) receive  organized  education  and  in- 
formation for  motivation  to  reduce  the  risk. 
During  FY  69  health  education  services  were 
anticipated  to  provide  organized  programs 
for  65  of  all  service  units,  health  educa- 
tion experience  for  68';  of  all  patients  :  een 
m  IHS  facilities  for  selected  disease  and  in- 
jury problems,  and  preventive  health  edu- 
cation services  to  70  of  the  population  at 
risk  from  selected  disease  and  lnjur>-  condi- 
tions through  organized  communltv-based 
health  education  experience. 

The  personnel  restrictions  of  PL  90-:i64 
win  permit  no  Increase  In  IHS  health  edu- 
cation services  this  fiscal  year  and  any  loss 
of  health  education  staff  will  further  in- 
crease the  disparity  between  need  and  .serv- 
ices provided  By  greatly  Intensifying  ef- 
forts with  present  staff— this  will  probably 
hold  the  line  at  present  level  of  operations. 
The  optimum  level  of  operation  Is  to  pro- 
vide full  lime  health  education  services  :n 
all  Service  Units,  provide  all  patients  In  .il! 
medical  i-are  facilities  with  organi/eil 
health  education  to  prevent  recurrence  and 
spread  of  disease,  and  to  provide  at  lea.st 
80''  of  the  target  population  i  whole  com- 
munity) with  Intensified  efforts  In  health 
education.  Information  and  learning  ex- 
periences for  motivation  to  reduce  the  risk 
from   diseases  and   Injury. 

orncE    or    environmental    health    work- 
loads AND  STAfTINC  SUMMARY 

Sonitation  facilities  construction  activities 

Workloads     In    the     Sanitation     Facilities 

Construction  activity  are  based  on  the  le\el 

of  appropriation  and  whether  the  funds  are 

to  construct  facilities  to  serve  existing  homes 
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or  to  serve  new  housing  constructed  under 
one  of  the  Federal  or  tiibal  housing  pro- 
grams   A  comparison  of  the  workload  and 


staffing  reqtiirements  for  construction  of  the 
faculties  within  an  18-month  to  2-year  pe- 
riod after  the  appropriation  follows: 


WORKLOADS  AND  STAFFING-SANITATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 
IDolltr  amounts  in  millionsl 


Workloads 


Staffing 


Fiscal  year 


Number  ol 
projset 


Number  ot 
homes 


Amount 


Needs 


Authorized 


Deficiency 


1966 
1968. 
1969 


S7 

6.500 

25 

7,400 

74 

10,830 

K.2 

68 

68 

0 

10,5 

111 

106 

5 

17.1 

188 

125 

63 

The  table  Indicates  that  the  SPC  activity 
l.s  63  p>oel  tlons  below  the  minimum  staffing 
required  to  Implement  effectively  the  author- 
ized construction  activity  on  a  timely  basis. 
To  accomplish  the  authorized  program  other 
methods  (especially  contractual)  have  been 
sought  out  and  used.  These  methods  are  coet- 
iiig  substantially  more  than  the  ooet  IX  our 
own  staff  were  carrying  out  the  work.  These 
increased  costs  have  resulted  In  reductions 
In  the  original  number  of  homes  to  be  served. 

Any  reduction  In  the  on-duty  staff  that 
win  result  from  personnel  leaving  the  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  an  Inability  to  replace 
them,  will  further  reduce  the  number  of 
homes  that  can  be  served,  or  will  delay  con- 
struction beyond  the  normal  18-month  to  2- 
year  time   to  complete   the  authorized  pro- 


gram. Should   either  of  these  developments 
take   place,    the    Indian    and    Alaska    Native 
tribes    affected    will    most    assuredly    react 
strongly. 
Environmental    Health    Services   activities 

Workloads  In  the  Environmental  Health 
Services  activities  are  based  on  minimal  serv- 
ices criteria  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
families  and  communities.  The  criteria  In- 
clude the  necessity  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  families 
following  the  Installation  of  basic  sanitation 
facilities.  These  special  continuing  services 
are  of  utmost  eignlficance  for  the  long  term 
operation  of  Installed  facilities. 

Workloads  and  staffing  for  these  services 
are  presented  In  the  following  table: 


WORKLOADS  AND  STAFFING— ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  ACTIVITY 


Fiscal  year 


Family  and 

community 

services 

rendered 


Family  and 

community 

services 

required 


Authorized ' 


Needed 


Defici 


1966 
;968 
1969- 


51,500 
83,100 
87.000 


107.000 
130.000 
140,000 


154 
192 
207 


354 
380 
380 


200 
188 
173 


Budget  positions  Including  prorata. 

The  staffing  deficiencies  in  the  authorized 
program  cause  serious  delays  in  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  technical  assistance  to  In- 
tinn  and  Alaska  Native  families  and  to  com- 
ir.unlty   officials.*    An   example  of   these   es- 
sential   services    Is    the    provision    of    tech- 
nical assistance  to  Indian  families  and  com- 
munities on  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
facilities  Installed  under  PL  86-121.  To  the 
a\erage     urban    or    rural    American,    these 
facilities  would  generally  be  considered  sim- 
ple but  to  the  typical  Indian  who  has  never 
had  a  water  faucet,  toilet,  automatic  water 
system,   septic    tank,   etc.,   available   to   him 
before  finds  these  Installations  very  sophis- 
ticated and  complex.  From  1968  through  the 
completion   of   facilities  authorized   in   1969 
there  will  be  nearly  25,000  homes  receiving 
these    complicated,    little    understood    me- 
chanical facilities.  Experience  dictates  that 
the    failure    to    provide    adequate    technical 
assistance  to  the  recipients  of  the  facilities 
can  result  In  about  30%  of  the  facilities  hav- 
Ir.e  one  or  more  Inoperative  components  at 
.•.i:y   point   in   time.   If   timely   assistance   is 
I.  t   provided,   these  conditions  rapidly  lead 
t     a  complete  breakdown  and  a  subsequent 
!,ied  for  major  repairs  or  replacement  of  the 
:  unity.  Therefore,  any  increase  in  the  gap 
t  ('tween  needed  and  authorized  staffing  as  a 
re-ult   of    the   InablUty   to   fill   vacancies   as 
they  occur  will  further  reduce  the  capability 


to  deliver  services  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  these  disadvantaged  people  and  con- 
tribute to  the  time  required  to  accomplish 
the  Indian  Health  Services'  goal. 


INDIAN   HEALTH  SERVICE   PERSONNEL  CHANGES- 
HEALTH  SERVICES  APPROPRIATION 


INDIAN 


Month 

Gross 
vacancies 

Accessions 

Net 
vacancies 

July  1968          .   ... 

238 
115 

u 

M 

20 
61 

115 
46 
52 
43 
34 
17 
54 

123 

August  1968 

69 

September  1968.... 
October  1968 

32 
43 

November  1968 

December  1968 

January  1969 

15 
3 

7 

Total 

653 

361 

29 

s. 


CAM- 


•  .Sen-Ices  include  all  technical  and  con- 
sultative activities  such  as  follow-up  surveys 
I.:  completed  facilities,  bacteriological  sam- 
jjllng.  food  sanitation  surveys,  comprehen- 
sive surveys  of  institutions,  Individual  homes 
and  communities,  rabies  clinics,  insect  con- 
trol actions  and  meetings  with  families  and 
community  leaders  to  promote  good  sanitary 
practices. 


1692— INTRODUCTION    OF 
PAIGN  FINANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Campaign  Finance  Act  of 
1969"  which  I  first  submitted  2  years  ago 
to  reform  and  revitalize  the  present  sys- 
tem of  financing  campaigns  for  Federal 
office. 

In  the  many  months  since  this  proposal 
was  first  brought  forward  2  years  ago 
the  need  for  its  enactment  has  been 
made  still  more  urgent.  The  cost  of  be- 
ing nominated  and  elected  to  high  po- 
litical office  has  always  been  great,  but 
it  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  both  absolute 
and  relative  terms  that  it  is  beginning 
to  endanger  the  democratic  beliefs  upon 


which  our  Republic  is  based.  Indeed, 
many  feel  the  point  has  already  been 
reached  where  a  candidate  must  be  either  - 
rich  himself  or  have  rich  friends  if  he 
is  to  successfully  seek  political  office,  par- 
ticularly when  the  costs  of  campaign- 
ing for  tliese  offices  are  often  100  times 
the  salary  the  winner  receives, 

Mr,  President,  the  reported  campaign 
finance  figures  in  recent  years  lend  con- 
clusive weight  to  this  disturbing  forecast. 
In  1964,  for  example,  the  107  Republican 
and  Democratic  committees  operating  at 
the  national  level  reported  spending  $34,8 
million,  more  than  twice  the  $17.2  million 
disbursed  in  1956  and  39  percent  more 
than  the  $25  million  spent  in  1960.  And 
in  the  4  years  since  this  enormous  in- 
crease was  noted,  spending  at  the  na- 
tional level  doubled  once  again  in  1968 
to  roughly  $70  million.  Clearly  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  broaden  the  base 
of  political  contributions  if  these  tremen- 
dous costs  are  to  be  met  in  a  healthy 
manner. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  fact  of  all 
is  that  high  as  these  figures  are.  they 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  total 
political  spending  for  these  election 
years.  They  cover  only  expenditures  by 
national  level  committees  which  filed 
reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  do  not  reflect 
State  and  local  expenditures  on  behalf 
of  national  party  tickets,  nor  do  they 
contain  the  amounts  spent  in  senatorial 
and  congressional  elections.  Further- 
more, these  figures  also  exclude  expendi- 
tures made  in  connection  with  primary 
or  nomination  campaigns  which  can  be 
every  bit  as  expensive  as  a  general  elec- 
tion. Money  spent  by  nonpartisan  groups 
in  support  of  voter  registration  drives 
and  other  political  activities  is  similarly 
ignored. 

In  1964,  the  last  Presidential  year  for 
which  complete  figures  have  been  com- 
piled and  analyzed,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  all  political  races — Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  was  really  around 
$200  million.  In  1960,  this  figure  was  be- 
tween $165  and  $175  million.  In  1956.  the 
total  was  $155  million,  and  in  1952.  it 
was  S140  million.  Thus,  campaign  ex- 
penses are  steadily  growing  at  the  rate  * 
of  $5  or  $6  million  a  year. 

Mr,  President,  these  high  and  rapidly 
multiplying  costs  of  running  for  public 
office  have  created  serious  dangers  to  our 
system  of  choosing  our  highest  political 
officials.  Because  men  must  often  be 
wealthy  to  consider  seeking  public  office, 
many  individuals  of  great  ability  but 
limited  means  never  even  try  or  if  they 
do.  are  often  defeated  by  better  financed 
candidates.  The  cost  to  the  American 
public  of  this  lost  talent  cannot  be 
measured. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem, 
however,  created  by  the  rising  financial 
demands  of  public  life  is  the  need  for 
nonwealthy  candidates  to  rely  upon  a 
few  rich  individuals  and  pressure  groups 
for  their  campaign  funds.  This  reliance 
is  unhealthy,  for  it  reduces  the  impor- 
tance of  citizen  participation  in  cam- 
paigns and  limits  the  political  independ- 
ence of  candidates. 

Large  donations,  per  se,  are  not  un- 
healthy. Big  contributors,  be  they  indi- 
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vldualA  or  interest  groups,  often  want  no 
more  than  to  donate  to  the  democratic 
system  under  which  they  live  Others  are 
merely  using  their  contributions  as  a 
way  to  insure  a  full  hearing  for  their 
views.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  ex- 
pect direct  favors  for  their  donations  and 
it  is  the  need  to  rely  on  this  type  of 
contributor  that  often  severely  endan- 
gers the  integrity  of  hard-pressed  can- 
didates of  limited  wealth  Even  if  their 
principles  somehow  remain  uncompro- 
mised.  the  suspicion  of  collusion  remains 
in  the  public  mind  and  respect  for  our 
political  system  is  lessened  thereby 

Mr  President,  this  dangerous  financial 
marriage  of  convenience  means  that  we 
must  move  quickly  to  insure  that   the 
massive  amounts  of  money  needed   by 
our  political  parties  come  from  as  wide  a 
variety  of  sources  as  possible    Only   m 
this  way  can  we  insure  that  our  tradi- 
tional   political    principles    will    be   suc- 
cessfully maintained    Let  us  act.  there- 
fore, to  broaden  the  contributions  base 
and    thus    expand    the    power    and    in- 
fluence of  the  individual  citizen  over  our 
election  system    Let  us  do  more  to  brin^ 
even  hiTKer  numbers  of  average  citizens 
into  the  campaign  process    .^nd  let   us 
act    carefully    to    frame    our    efforts    in 
such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  right  of  easy 
entry   mto   the   political   arena   of   new 
and  mdependent  candidates  and  tjroups 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  proper 
and.    indeed.   nece.ssar>'    role   to    play   in 
achieving    these    goals.    The    Campaign 
Finance  Act  of  1969  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Government  to  meet  this  obligation 
by  using  Federal  tax  incentives  to  stimu- 
late small-  and  medium-sized  donations 
Thus,    the    bill    provides    a    50-percent 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax  pay- 
ments for  gifts  up  to  $20  to  candidates 
for  Federal  office  and  to  State  and  Na- 
tional party  central  committees.  An  in- 
dividual giving  the  maximum  $20  would 
be  able  to  subtract  $10   from   his  final 
tax   payment    .A  contributor  would   not 
be  allowed  to  abuse  this  benefit  by  giving 
a  number  of  S20  contributions  to  a  vari- 
ety of  candidates  and   committees,   re- 
ceiving a  partial  tax  credit  for  each  such 
contribution.    Only    one    .such    credit    is 
permitted  in  any  given  year    A  husband 
and  wife  filing  a  joint  return  would  be 
permitted  to  claim  a  50-percent  credit 
for  up  to  $40  in  contributions 

In  addition,  the  bill  for  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  up  t-o  a  maximum 
of  $500  a  vear  per  tax  return  This  meas- 
ure IS  designed  to  complement  the  small 
gift  tax  credit  by  encouraging  medium- 
sized  donations  These  donations  are 
needed,  of  course,  but  any  tax  incentive 
designed  to  .stmiulate  such  'A\IXs  must  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  some  con- 
trols of  over  the  size  of  campaign  con- 
tributions The  $500  celling  proposed  in 
this  legislation  would  help  provide  that 
control 

Mr  President,  both  the  partial  tax 
credit  and  tax  deduction  incentives  are 
needed  Though  a  contributor  riiay  not 
take  advantage  of  both  during  the  .same 
year,  he  may  freely  choose  whichever 
incentive  yields  the  greatest  personal 
benefit  Thus,  by  ofTenng  juch  a  choice. 
the    two    incentive    measures    proposed 


here  will  stimulate  a  much  biroculer  spec- 
trum of  the  body  politic  than  would  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  either  one 

Many  individuals  have  asked  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  offer  a  ma- 
terial reward  of  any  kind  for  an  act  of 
citizenship  that  should  be  readily  forth- 
coming   on    a    purely    voluntary    basis. 
There  is  much  merit  in  such  a  question 
and  the  view  it  expresses.  That  is  why. 
for  example.  I  oppose  any  form  of  direct 
subsidy  from  the  Federal  treasury-   Such 
a   subsidy   would   completely   break   the 
link    between    the    contributor — in    the 
case,   the  uxpayer — and  the  candidate. 
This  link  IS  important,  not  only  for  phil- 
osophic reasons,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
u;,eful  way  to  forge  a  feeling  of  identity 
between  the  giver  and  the  recipient  that 
is  likely  to  lead  to  .still  greater  campaign 
invulvemcnt   at   all   levels  by   the  giver. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  Amen- 
can   (Xilltics  today  is  more  participation 
in   the   process   by   the   average  citizen 
But   clearly    s^ime   tyjje   of   incentive   is 
needed    Good  citizenship  should  indeed 
be  Its  own  reward,  but  if  we  are  to  broad- 
en   the    currently    low    level   of   general 
public   participation   m   financing  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  office,  then  obviously 
.some    .stimulus    must    be    provided    Ob- 
viously,   the   Government   has  as  much 
reason  to  provide  for  the  election  of  un- 
obligated candidates  as  it  has  to  encour- 
age   fundraising    through    the    present 
system  of  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions   to    health,    educational,    welfare, 
and    religious    programs     If   corruption 
exists,  in  [)art  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  citi- 
zen support  for  [x>litical  candidates   The 
twin  beneflt,s  proposed  in  the  legislation 
introduced  today  would  help  encourage 
this  nee<ied  citizen  .support  and.  equally 
innxirtant.  it  would  do  it  in  such  a  way 
;i.s  t  )  preserve  that  precious  link  between 
contributor  and  candidate   that  lies  at 
the    heart    of    our    democratic    election 
process. 

Mr  President,  these  incentives  are 
limited  by  this  legislation  to  candidates 
seeking  Federal  office.  Much  as  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  grave  financial  prob- 
lems of  candidates  who  seek  State  and 
local  office,  the  fact  is  that  the  tax  in- 
centives provided  by  this  bill  are  derived 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  should 
apply  only  to  Federal  candidates  if  the 
proper  political  division  of  our  republic 
IS  to  be  maintained.  If  local  contribu- 
tions for  local  candidates  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, then  It  is  the  State,  not  the 
Federal  tax  laws  which  .should  be  modi- 
fled 

.\t  every  level  [>olitical  parties  have 
not  been  as  .successful  in  raising  funds, 
in  part  becau.se  they  lack  the  social  re- 
spectability of  the  more  acceptable  char- 
ity drive.s  The  reason  for  this,  unfor- 
tunately, is  that  political  donations  are 
often  viewed  with  a  Journalistic  eye  and 
politics  is  considered  a  tainted  profes- 
sion that  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
very  wealthy  and  the  special  interests. 
The  difficulty  with  this  attitude.  Mr. 
President,  despite  Uie  fact  that  it  is  some- 
times justified  is  that  it  often  brings 
about  the  very  .situation  it  decries  Dyni- 
cism  and  dLsrespect  are  not  the  elements 
upon  which  to  build  a  sound  democracy. 
Public  affairs  .should  be  the  concern  of 


every  citizen  and  all  should  participate 
fully.  Any  attitude  which  hinders  or  dis- 
courages the  development  of  this  ideal 
is  to  be  deplored.  If  our  political  system 
is  to  function  equitably  and  efficiently, 
political  ofiQce  must  not  only  be  regarded 
as  respectable,  but  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  the  highest  tradition  of  public 
service  and  good  citizenship. 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  allows  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  give  official  sanc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  political  giving 
by  offering  tax  benefits  for  contribu- 
tions, Pohtical  donations  may  thus  gain 
a  measure  of  respectability  they  now 
lack.  In  addition,  if  these  measures  were  ' 
coupled  with  an  educational  campaign, 
they  would  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
cynical  view  of  public  life  which  now  de- 
nies the  campaign  contributions  the  ac- 
ceptability  enjoyed  by  charitable  and  ed- 
ucational donations. 

The  cost  of  general  elections  is  con- 
siderable But,  a  fact  often  overlooked  is 
that  the  influence  of  money  in  primaries 
is  even  greater.  These  expenditures. 
wliich  do  not  have  to  be  reported  under 
Federal  law,  can  be  tremendous— es- 
pecially in  our  larger  States  For  example. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  .senatorial 
primary  costs  in  California  and  New  York 
alone  can  reach  $1  milhon  to  $2  million 

.As  Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  once  remarked: 

Money  probably  has  its  greatest  impact  In 
the  choice  of  public  officials  In  the  shadow- 
land  of  our  politics  where  It  Is  decided  who 
win  be  a  candidate  for  a  party  nomination 
and  who  will  not  The  effect  of  money  m 
politics  Is  probably  more  certain  m  determin- 
ing who  the  candidates  will  be  than  ;n 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  elections 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  insure 
that  our  highest  public  offices  are  to  be 
open  to  all  men  of  ability  and  not  lust  to 
men  of  means,  candidates  in  primaries 
or  for  nomination  as  well  as  nominees 
must  be  permitted  to  draw  upon  the 
broad  base  of  financial  support  which 
hopefully  will  be  created  by  the  tax  bene- 
fits contained  in  this  bill. 

In  1952.  approximately  3  million 
persons  gave  money  to  .some  party  or 
candidate  In  1956.  the  figure  was  8  mil- 
lion; in  1960.  10  million:  and  in  1964. 
roughly  12  million  people  made  political 
contributions.  The  complete  1968  figures 
are  not  yet  available. 

Projections  indicate  that  between  25 
and  33  percent  of  the  57.3  million  Amer- 
ican households  would  contribute  if  the 
tax  incentive  were  effectively  publicized 
and  full  cooperation  achieved.  Thus,  be- 
tween 14  and  19  million  contributions 
total  a  maximum  of  $280  to  $380  million 
would  be  available  for  campaign  use.  Of 
this,  the  Government  in  effect — by  virtue 
of  the  tax  incentives — would  pay  half,  or 
S140  to  $190  million. 

Mr  President,  it  is  true  these  estimates 
are  based  on  current  figures  and  that 
claims  for  tax  benefits  will  probably  in- 
crease as  the  public  becomes  more  famil- 
iar with  the  program.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
unlikely  that  contributions  will  increa.se 
as  dramatically  as  maximum  projections 
would  indicate,  for  many,  when  polled, 
who  say  they  will  contribute,  often  do  not 
do  .so  when  confronted  by  a  party  solic- 
itor 


Thus,  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  of  these  incentives  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive. Indeed,  In  terms  of  the  benefits 
these  tax  measures  will  bring,  the  cost 
will  be  quite  resisonable. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  benefits  will 
be  considerable,  greater  public  campaign 
support  must  not  be  encouraged  without 
also  establishing  adequate  safeguards 
against  its  misuse.  We  must  be  careful 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  [wlitlcal  par- 
ticipation, but  not  an  opportunity  for 
illegal  gain. 

Tax  credits  may  be  easily  abused  by 
unscrupulous  individuals.  Thus,  some 
system  of  verification  must  be  established 
if  we  are  to  avoid  creating  virtually  im- 
limited  possibilities  for  corruption.  This 
yerlficatlon  can  take  various  forms  and 
the  exact  procedure  can  be  determined 
after  a  thorough  review  of  the  alterna- 
tives. 

Stimulating  contributions  Is  one  way 
of  solving  the  current  campaign  finance 
crisis.  Others  exist,  of  course,  among 
them  being  programs  designed  to  actual- 
ly reduce  the  costs  that  are  now  Imposed 
on  candidates,  particularly  by  the  pub- 
lically-regulated  broadcast  Industry.  I 
will  deal  with  some  of  these  alternatives 
in  subsequent  legislation. 

But  still  another  area  of  campaign  fi- 
nance activity  is  in  need  of  reform,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about 
the  hopelessly  inadequate  system  we  now 
employ  for  controlling  and  reporting 
political  contributions  and  expenses. 
Merely  to  funnel  large  sums  of  money 
into  the  present  political  structure 
through  any  type  of  Federal  incentive 
could  prove  self-defeating  unless  accom- 
panied by  meaningful  reforms  of  our 
control  and  reporting  system,  which  is 
44  years  old  and  wracked  with  incon- 
sistencies and  unenforceable  provisions. 

In  general,  our  campaign  finance  laws 
are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  In 
the  observance.  Indeed,  they  have  be- 
come so  ineffective  that  the  integrity  of 
our  political  system  itself  is  often  thrown 
into  question.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  sec- 
tion 609  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  simply  have  failed  to  control  cam- 
paign financing. 

For  example,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  limitation  of  $3  million 
imposed  by  section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  on  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  an  Interstate  political  com- 
mittee in  no  way  limits  national  cam- 
paign spending.  It  merely  leads  to  a  pro- 
liferation of  such  committees,  for  the 
law  imposes  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
committees  which  may  receive  funds  up 
to  the  $3  million  ceiling. 

For  example,  in  1960,  there  were  70  na- 
tional level  committees  in  operation.  By 
1964.  this  figure  had  increased  to  107. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  committees 
which  operate  exclusively  within  one 
State  are  not  subject  to  any  Federal  re- 
porting regulations  at  all.  Thus,  there  is 
a  wide  discrepancy  between  reported 
campaign  expenditures  and  total  dis- 
bursements. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
limits  a  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  to 
S25.000  in  campaign  expenses  and  a 
candidate  for  US.  Representative  to  $5,- 
000  These  figures  are  patently  ridiculous 


and  are  easily  circumvented  by  establish- 
ing a  number  of  ostensibly  Independent 
committees  to  support  the  candidate's 
cause. 

Similarly,  an  individual  Is  legally  pro- 
hibited from  giving  more  than  $5,000  to 
any  one  committee  In  a  given  year.  Yet, 
he  may  make  as  many  donations  sis  there 
are  committees  supporting  the  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  establish 
uniform  reporting  requirements  for  all 
such  committees  while  removing  any 
artificial  limits  on  spending  by  individ- 
uals said  committees  alike.  Past  experi- 
ence would  indicate  that  merely  tighten- 
ing spending  limitations  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  actual  disburse- 
ments and  would  prove  to  be  adminis- 
tratively burdensome. 

As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  said  In  its  1962  report 
on  financing  presidential  campaigns: 

Pull  and  effective  disclosure  is  the  best 
way  to  control  excessive  contributions,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unlimited  expenditures 
on  the  other.  Publicity  has  a  cleansing  and 
policing  power  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  limitations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  every 
committee  which  received  contributions 
of  $100  or  more  would  be  required  to 
report  them  to  a  Registry  of  Election  Fi- 
nance in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
All  committee  expenditures  of  $100  or 
more  would  also  have  to  be  reported  to 
the  Registry.  In  addition,  candidates, 
whether  successful  or  not,  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  full  disclosure  of  their 
campaign  gifts  to  the  Registry. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  penal- 
ties be  levied  against  anyone  who  failed 
to  comply  with  these  provisions,  but  the 
Registry  would  be  required  to  issue  pe- 
riodic reports  summarizing  the  informa- 
tion it  received,  thus  making  it  available 
for  public  consumption. 

Moreover,  while  there  would  be  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  money  an  indi- 
vidual could  contribute  to  a  committee 
or  candidate,  any  person  who  donated 
more  than  $2,500  would  have  to  file  a 
report  on  his  contributions  with  the 
registry. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
selling  of  campaign  souvenirs  at  more 


ture  of  the  reform  needed  is  a  matter  of 
great  controversy.  Nonetheless,  through 
the  swirl  of  pros  and  cons,  one  fact  is 
clear.  As  Erwin  Canham  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  phrased  It: 

Around  the  necit  of  every  American  can- 
didate hangs  the  terrible  burden  of  raising 
money.  It  is  a  tin  cup  that  weighs  a  ton. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1692)  to  provide  for  an 
income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  cer- 
tain political  contributions,  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  corrupt  election  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S,  1692 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Campaign  Finance 
Act  of  1967", 
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Trri-E  in- — corrupt  federal  election 

PRACTICES 

Sec.  301.  Definitions. 

Sec.  302,  Registry  of  election  finance 

Sec,  303.  Organization  of  political  commit- 
tees. 

Sec.  304.  Registration  and  statements  of  po- 
litical committees 

Sec.  305.  Reports  by  political  committees. 

Sec.  306    Reports  by  contributors. 

Sec.  307,  Reports  by  candidates 

Sec    308    Requirements   and    regulations 

Sec.  309.  Duties  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Sec.  310    Advisory  Board 

Sec.  311    Penalty. 


TITLE  I- 


than  $5  each.  Thus,  campaign  magazines 

could  not  longer  be  used  as  ill-disguised^  sec   3i2   saving  provision 
devices   for  eliciting  large   amounts  of     sec   3i3   Repeal 
money  camouflaged  as  advertising  from 
groups  and  corporations  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  contribute. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  an  elec- 
tion reform  bill  designed  to  meet  some 
of  these  problems.  It  did  not  go  as  far  as 
I  would  like  and  was  not  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  proposal  I  submit  today,  but 
at  least  It  represented  a  start.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  failed  to  clear  the 
other  body  and  thus  we  must  start  from 
the  beginning  again.  The  combined  tax 
incentive,  reporting,  and  control  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Campaign  Finance 
Act  just  introduced  will,  I  hope,  provide 
the  basis  for  the  thoroughgoing  reforms 
that  the  system  obviously  needs  and 
which  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  demand. 

Mr.  President,  no  man,  no  matter  how 
humble  his  means,  should  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  hold  elective  office.  To- 
day, this  is  not  the  case.  The  exact  na- 


-TAX  TREATMENT  OF  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TAX     CREDIT 

Sec.  101  (a  I  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  section  41.  and  by  inserting  after  section 
39  the  following  new  section: 
"Sek.  40.  Political  Contributions. 

"lai  General  Rules — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  t.»x  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  political  contributions  las  de- 
igned In  subsection  ic)  >  payment  of  which  Is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)    Limitations, — 

"(1)  Amount. — The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section I  a)  shall  not  exceed  $10  for  any  tax- 
able year,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  return  under 
section  6013  for  the  taxable  year,  the  credit 
shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $20. 
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"(2)  Krr\.iCAnott  with  othib  cuorrs  - 
The  cr«dlt  allowed  by  subsection  (ai  tbaa 
nol  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  lonpoaed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduc«d 
by  the  sum  of  the  credit*  allowiblp  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit*  i. 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest  I.  section  37  i  relating  to  retirement 
Incomer  and  section  38  (relating  in  invest- 
ment   in    certain   depreciable   property  i 

(3  I  VtatncATioN  The  credit  allowed  by 
sutiaecUon  la)  shaM  be  allowed  with  reapect 
to  any  polltlcaJ  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  contribution  l»  verltted  in  such  man- 
ner aa  the  Secretary  or  hij  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations 

(c)  DKriNrriONS  For  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  218- 

■■(li    PoLrriCAL    coNTaiBonoN --The    term 
political  contribution    meana  a  contribution 
or  gift  to — 

(Ai  the  national  committee  of  a  qualified 
polltlCHi  party 

"iBi  the  senatorial  or  congressional  cam- 
paign committee  of  a  quallfled  political 
party  n<it  U)  exceed  one  committee  for  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  as  ctealgnated  by  the 
national   committee   of   suc.i   party. 

■■iCi  the  State  committee  of  a  qualified 
political  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party 

"lOr  a  local  committee  if  a  qiiallfled 
polltio*;  party  as  (designated  by  the  State 
political  committee  of  such   party;    or 

lE-  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Senator  or  Representative  In  or 
Resident  Comml.Mloner  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  any  i^enera;  aperla!.  or 
primary  election  in  any  State  cr  in  any 
national.  State  or  local  convention  of  a 
quallfled  political  party,  for  use  by  such 
Individual  to  further  hla  candidacy  for  such 
office 

■■|2i  QvALirrxD  Pf)LiTir\i.  pa«tt  The  term 
quallfled  p<illtlcal  party'  meaii» — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  pjarty  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  offices 
on  the  official  election  ballot  of  ten  or  more 
States,  or 

■  iBi  In  the  case  of  contrlbutlorui  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  political  party  which  met  the 
quallflcaU;>ns  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  In  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice  President 

(3 1  Statx  -The  term  State  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  RU-o.  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  ;ind  the 
District  of  Columbia 

■id(  Election  To  Taki  Didl-ction  in  Liru 
op  Cwmrr  —This  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  c-ase  of  any  taxp^jyer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year  elects  to  take  the  deduction  provided  by 
section  218  i  relaUng  to  deductions  for  polltl- 
ca.1  contributions!  Such  election  shaU  be 
made  In  such  manner  and  it  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delevjate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulatloiu 

'■(  e»  Cross  RErERCNces  - 
•Por  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates  and 
trusts  see  section  642iAi  (3»  " 

bi  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 

Sec  40  Political  contributions 
"Sec  41  Overpayments  of  tax  ■ 
ic)  Section  642iai  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C<)de  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax 
for  estates  and  trusts)  is  imended  by  .iddlng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followln<?  new 
paragraph 

■(3)  PoLmcAL  LONTRisfTtoNs  Au  estate 
or  trxist  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contrlbuUons  pro- 
vided by  section  40  " 

DEDUCTION   raoM   CROSS   INCOME 

Sbc.   102   I  a)    Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 


1954  (relating  to  additional  lt«ml«ed  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  la  amended  by  renum- 
bering secUon  218  as  sscUon  219  and  by  In- 
serting after  secUon  317  the  following  new 
section 

Sec    218    Politicai.  Conteibvtions. 

lal  AixowANcB  or  DBDrcrioN  -  In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  any  political  contrlbuUon  (as 
denned  In  section  40)  payment  of  which  Is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year 

lb)    Limitations 

(1)  Amoint  The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a>  shall  not  exceed  MOO  for  any 
taxable  year 

'2i  Vbbifuation  The  deduction  under 
subsection  (ai  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  contribution  is  verlfled  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations 

ici  Election  To  Take  CREorr  in  Lati  or 
DEDfCTioN  This  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who.  for  the  taxable 
year  electa  t.o  take  the  credit  against  tax  pro- 
vided by  section  40  i  relating  to  credit  against 
tax  for  political  contributions i  Such  elec- 
tion «hall  be  made  In  such  manner  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations 

I  d  I    Cross  RtrEBENCE 

Por  disallowance  uf  deduction  to  estatas 
and  trusts,  see  section  642 1 1  (    ' 

(  bi  The  table  uf  sections  for  such  part  vn 
Ls  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec   218    Political  contributions. 
"Sec    219    Cross  references  " 

(CI  Section  942  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and  trusts) 
la  amended  by  redesignating  sukJsecUon  d) 
as  subsection  ( J  > .  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section I  h)  the  following  new  subsection 

"(li  PoLmcAL  CoNTRiBi-TioNs  -An  estate 
or  trtist  shall  not  allowed  the  deduction  for 
political  contrlbuUons  provided  by  section 
218" 

EmcrrvE  date 

Sec.    lu;J    The   amendments   made    bv   this 
tltie  shiill  apply  only  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31    1967 
TITLE     II      AMENDMENTS     TO     CRIMINAL 
CUDE 
DEriNmoNS 

Sec  201  Section  591  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"5  591    DeflnlUona 

"When  used  in  sections  597.  599  602,  608. 
and  610  of  this  title- 

"ai  The  term  election  means  (1)  a  pri- 
mary or  run-off  primary  election,  or  a  con- 
vention, or  a  i-aucus  of  a  political  party,  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  (2l  a  general 
or  special  election 

"bi  The  term  candidate' means   - 

"(l)  an  individual  who  has  taken  the 
action  necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to 
qualify  him  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes.  or.  If  the 
State  has  no  such  law.  an  individual  who 
has  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures, or  who  has  knowledge  that  any  other 
pers<.>n  has  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
such  individuals  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  such  office;   or 

"(2)  an  Individual  who  has  received  con- 
tributions or  made  expenditures,  or  who  has 
knowledge  that  any  other  person  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  such  Individual's 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 

"(c)    The    term    'political    committee'    in- 


chapter   I  of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of     eludes  axiy  national,  senatorial,  congresslonl 


al.  3t*t«,  or  local  committee,  association  nr 
organization  or  any  branch  or  subsidiary  ,,t 
such  a  committee,  association,  or  organi/a- 
tion  which  accepts  contrlbuUons  or  makes 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  influennnB 
or  attempting  to  Influence  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  the  result  of  an  election  o;  a 
candidate  or  candidates,  and  which  receives 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures  in  'he 
aggregate  of  $100  or  more. 

"id  I  The  term  contribution'  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  anv 
transfer  of  funds  between  committees  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
to  make  a  contribution,  whether  or  not  legal- 
ly enforclble  and  includes  a  donation  of 
services  of  a  person  employed  by  the  donor 
If  the  value  of  such  services  exceeds  Jloo 

ei  The  term  'qualified  contributor' 
means  any  person  other  than  a  person  -Aim 
Is  prohibited  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  from  making  contributions 

"(f)  The  term  expenditure'  Includes  a  pav- 
•ment  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit 
or  gift  of  money,  or  anything  of  value  or 
transfer  of  funds  between  committees,  .nd 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreeniPtu 
t<5  make  an  expenditure,  whether  or  'lot 
legally    enforclble 

-g)  The  term  person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership  committee,  association 
corporation,  .ind  any  organization  or  group  of 
sucii  persons 

"(hi  The  term  State'  Includes  the  r.,ni- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  temtorv  or 
possession  of  the  United  Stales.' and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  " 

POLITICAL   PURCHASES 

Sec  202  Section  608  of  tlUe  18  o:  'i.e 
United  Sutes  Code  is  amended  to  re.id  is 
follows 

■  5  608    Limitations  on  political  purchases 

"(d)  Whoever,  being  a  candidate,  politicil 
committee,  or  national  political  committee 
sella  to  anyone  other  than  a  candidate  jxj-' 
Iltlcal  committee,  national  political  commit- 
tee, or  quaUfled  contributor,  any  goods,  cnm- 
modiUee.  advertising,  or  articles  of  any  K:nd 
or  any  services,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  .ea's 
or  tKJth 

■|bi  Whoever,  other  than  a  candidate,  po- 
litical committee,  national  political  commit- 
t«e.  or  quallfled  contrlbuU)r.  buys  :rom  .. 
candidate,  political  committee,  or  national 
political  committee  anv  goods,  commociit;p5 
advertising,  or  articles  of  any  kind  or  .iny 
services,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave  vears  or 
both 

"(Ci  Subsections  (ai  and  (b)  shall  not  .n- 
terfere  with  the  usual  and  known  business, 
trade,  or  profession  of  any  candidate 

"(di  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  or  other  organization  or  Rroiip  of 
persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or  m.in;ii;ing 
heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and  wiUJully 
participate  in  such  violation  shall  be  pun- 
isiied  .IS  herein  provided." 

REPEAL 

Sec     203    Section    609    of    liUe    18    of 
United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    BY    CONTRACTORS 

Sec.    204    Section    611    of    tlUe    18    vi: 
Umted   States   Code   is   amended   to  read 

fOilOWS 

"1611     Contributions  by  corpvoratlons.  :i:;n.'' 
or  individuals  contracting  with  ;;ie 
United  States 
•  Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  enters 
liuo  any  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  either  'or 
the  rendition  of  personal  services  or  furnish- 
ing any  material,  supplies,  or  equipment  to 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or  agen- 
cy thereof,  or  selling  any  land  or  building  to 
the    United    States    or    any    department    or 
agency  thereof.  If  payment  for  the  perform- 
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iuce  of  such  contrut  or  payment  for  such 
material,  supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  build- 
ing is  to  be  made  in  whole  or  In  part  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  during 
the  period  of  negotiation  for,  or  performance 
under  such  contract  or  furnishing  of  mate- 
rial, supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  buildings. 
directly  or  Indirectly  makes  any  contribution 
of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or 
promises  expressly  or  Impliedly  to  make  any 
such  contribution,  to  any  political  party, 
committee,  or  candidate  for  public  office  or 
to  any  person  for  any  political  purpose  or 
use:  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person,  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

■  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

CONrORMING    amendment 

Sec.  205   So  much  of  the  sectional  analysU 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sections 
609  and  611  Is  amended  to  read: 
609   Repealed. 

611    Contributions    by    corporations,   firms, 
or  Individuals  contracting  with  the 
United  States." 
TITLE   III— CORRUPT  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  PRACTICES 

DEriNmONS 

Sec  301.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(ill  The  term  "election"  means  (1)  a  pri- 
mary or  runoff  primary  election,  or  a  conven- 
tion, or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party,  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  (2)  a  general 
or  special  election. 

b  I  The  term  "candidate"  means — 
1 1  an  individual  who  has  taken  the  ac- 
tion necessary  under  the  law  of  a  State  to 
qualify  him  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative In.  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or.  If  the 
State  has  no  such  law,  an  Individual  who  has 
received  contributions  or  made  expenditures, 
ar  '..ho  has  knowledge  that  any  other  per- 
son has  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
sucii  individual's  nomination  for  election, 
;)r  election,  to  such  otRce;  or 

(21  an  Individual  who  has  receU'ed  con- 
tnbiiilons  or  made  expenditures,  or  who  has 
kjiowledge  that  any  other  person  has  re- 
eiv.d  contributions  or  made  expenditures, 
with  .i  view  to  bringing  about  such  Indlvld- 
ual'.s  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 

ici  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
rludes  any  National,  State,  senatorial,  con- 
•7e^.^lonal.  or  local  committee,  assoclaUon,  or 
organization  or  any  branch  or  subsidiary  of 
--urii  ,1  committee,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
or  attempting  to  influence  In  any  manner 
whitsoever  the  result  of  an  election  of  a 
canuidate  or  candidates,  and  which  receives 
contributions  or  makes  expenditures  In  the 
aggregate  of  8100  or  more. 

(cii  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
snlt  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
!  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  any  trans- 
fer of  funds  between  committees,  and  In- 
cludes a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement  to 
:nake  a  contribution,  whether  or  not  legally 
enl<irrible  and  includes  a  donation  of  serv- 
ices uf  a  person  employed  by  the  donor  If 
the  value  of  such  services  exceeds  $100, 

If)  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
p:i'.  inent,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
3r  .tilt  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or 
transfer  of  funds  between  committees,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement 
to  make  an  exp>endlture,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforclble. 

:  1  The  term  "person"  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  organization  or  group  of 
such  persons. 


(g)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

REOISTBT    or     election     FINANCE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  created  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  a  Registry  of  Election 
nnance,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Regis- 
try." 

(b)  The  Registry  shall  be  headed  by  a  Reg- 
istrar of  Election  Finance,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Registrar",  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service  and 
may  be  removed  by  him  at  will. 

(c)  The  Registrar  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to 
him  by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  TTie  Comptroller  General  may 
designate  an  employee  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  act  as  Registrar  during  the 
absence  or  incapacity  of,  or  during  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 

(d)  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  serving  in  the  Registry 
other  than  the  Registrar,  shall  be  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service  and  shall  be  com[>ensated  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates, 

(e)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(78)  Registrar  of  Election,  Finance,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office," 

ORGANIZATION    OF    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  303,  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  a  nomination  or  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  accepted  or  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  political  committee  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman 
or  treasurer  thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee without  the  authorization  of  Its  chair- 
man or  treasurer,  or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof.  Including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which  re- 
ceived, 

(c)  All  funds  of  a  political  committee  shall 
be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  contribution,  and  the  date  and 
amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  comrnlttee;  and 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  expenditure  Is  made,  and  the 
date  and  amount  thereof. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  of 
$100  or  more  in  amount  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  In  a  less  amount,  if  the  aggre- 
gate of  expenditures  to  the  same  person  In 
any  year  exceeds  $100,  The  treasurer  shall 
preserve  all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  periods 
of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  accordance  with  published  regu- 
lations. 


REGISTRATION     AND     ST,\TEMENTS     OF     POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Each  political  committee 
which  anticipates  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  in  the  aggregate  of  $100 
or  more  in  .iny  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  a  candidate  or  candidates 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  organization, 
flle  with  the  Registry  a  statement  of  organi- 
zation. EiCh  such  political  committee  in  ex- 
istence at  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  shall 
flle  a  statement  of  organization  with  the 
Registry  at  such  time  as  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

lb)  The  statement  or  organization  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  political 
committee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
political  committee: 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  office  sought,  and  party  af- 
filiation of  each  candidate  whom  the  politi- 
cal committee  is  supporting;  or.  If  the  politi- 
cal committee  Is  supporting  the  entire  ticket 
of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

)7)  a  statement  whether  the  organization 
is  a  continuing  one; 

1 8)  what  disposition  of  residual  funds  will 
be  made  in  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(10)  a  statement  whether  the  political 
committee  Is  required  by  law  to  flle  reports 
■with  State  or  local  officer,  and  If  so,  the 
names,  addresses,  and  positions  of  such  per- 
sons; and 

(11)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  Genera]  by  pub- 
lished regulation. 

(C)  Any  change  in  information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organisation 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Registry  •v^lthln  a 
ten-day   period   following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  r.fter 
having  filed  one  or  more  statements  of  orga- 
nization, disbands  or  determines  it  v^iU  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  expendl- 
ttires  shall  bo  notify  the  Registry, 

REPORTS    BY    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  At  the  times  specified  be'.ow. 
the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  ."•h.ill 
flle  with  the  Registry,  on  forms  presc.ibed 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  a  report  roii- 
talning  the  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  ; 

(1)  Between  the  10th  and  20th  days  of 
June  and  September  in  each  year; 

(2)  On  the  fifteenth  day  and  on  the  fifth 
day,  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  Is 
held  an  election  with  respect  to  which  such 
political  committee  has  made  expenditures; 
and 

i3)  On  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each 
year.  Such  statements  shall  be  cumulative 
during  the  calendar  year  to  which  they  re- 
late, but  where  there  has  been  no  chani?e  in 
an  item  reported  In  a  previous  statement 
during  such  year,  only  the  amount  need  be 
carried  forward.  The  statement  filed  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  shall  cover  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Where  no  contributiotis  or 
expenditures  have  been  accepted  or  made 
within  a  calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee  need  not  flle  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  year. 

lb)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
disclose,  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing — • 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  jierson 
who  h£is  made  one  or  more  contributions  to 
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or  Tor  such  coaiinltte«  (Including  the  pur- 
cbaa«  of  tickets  for  events  such  as  dinners 
luncheons,  rallies,  amd  similar  fundralslng 
events),  in  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year  of  $100  or  more, 
together  with  the  amount  and  date  of  such 
contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contribu- 
tions (as  deflned  in  section  301  id)  )  made  to 
or  for  such  committee  during  the  reporting 
period  and  not  reported  under  paragraph 
(3k 

(4i  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate  from  which  the 
reporting  committee  received,  or  to  which 
that  committee  made,  any  transfer  of  funds, 
together  with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers: 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
lender  and  endorsers,  if  any.  and  the  date 
and  amount  oif  such  loan; 

(8)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from  i.\i 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon, 
rally,  and  other  fundralslng  event;  iB)  mass 
collections  made  at  each  such  event:  and 
(C)  sales  of  Items  such  as  campaign  pins, 
buttons,  hats,  ties,  literature,  and  similar 
materials; 

(?>  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
oth«r  receipt  not  otherwise  listed  under 
paragraphs  (2)  through  lej. 

i8i  the  total  siun  of  all  receipts  bv  ir 
for  such  committee  during  the  reporting 
period; 

(9)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  or  expenditures 
have  been  made  by  such  committee  within 
the  calendar  year  in  the  aggregate  amount  or 
▼alue  of  $100  or  more,  and  the  amount,  date, 
and  purpoee  of  each  such  expenditure; 

1 10)  the  name  and  address  of  each  r>er- 
8on  to  whom  an  expenditure  for  personal 
services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed  expenses  of 
$100  or  more  has  been  made,  and  which  Is 
not  otherwise  reported.  Including  the  amount, 
date,  and  purpose  of  such  expenditure; 

•  11>  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year; 
and 

(12)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Comptroller  General  by  pub- 
Uahed  re«fuiatlon. 

(c»  No  contribution  or  expendltvire  need 
be  reported  under  thla  section  which  is  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  or  persons  seeking  State  or 
local  ofllce  and  from  which  no  benefit  will 
accrue  to  any  candidate  as  herein  deflned. 

idi  Debts  or  unpaid  bills  In  the  single 
amount  or  value  of  $100  or  more  which  are 
Incurred  dtirlng  a  campaign  for  election, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  and  which 
remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of  forty-Qve  days 
following  the  date  of  the  election,  shall  be 
listed  separately  on  the  flrst  postelection 
report  and  shall  be  kept  current  on  all  sub- 
sequent reports  until  the  debt  is  retired. 
There  shall  aUso  be  listed  the  total  amount 
of  debts  and  unpaid  bills  of  lees  than  $100 

lei  A  national,  senatorial.  congressl'jna3. 
State,  or  county  committee  of  a  national 
political  party,  of  which  there  shall  not  be 
designated  more  than  one  for  each  party 
for  each  such  political  unit,  need  not  aie 
separ-ite  reports  for  candidates  supf)urted. 
but  may  flle  the  Information  required  by 
this  section  at  one  time  with  respect  to  its 
entire  activities  for  the  perl(sd  covered  by 
the  report. 

aXPOBTS   BT   OONTRrBUTOBS 

Sec.  306.  Every  person  (other  than  a  polit- 
ical committee  I  who,  singly  or  together  with 
the  members  of  his  Immediate  family,  makes 
contributions  to  a  political  committee,  or 
makes  other  contributions  or  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  a  candidate,  aggregating  in 
all  more  than  $2,500  within  a  calendar  year, 
shall  flle  with  the  Registry,  at  such  times 
and  In  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 


the  Comptroller  General,  a  report  of  such 
contributions  and  expenditures.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "members 
of  his  immediate  family"  includes  his 
»pt)U8e  and  a  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  candidate  and  any  of 
their  spou.ses 

RrP<iRTS    BY    CANDIDATES 

Sec  307.  lai  Every  candidate,  during  the 
period  he  receives  nr  expends  funds  on  behalf 
if  his  candidacy,  shall  flle  with  the  Registry, 
"n  a  form  to  be  prestrlbed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  reports  of  his  receipts  and  exi>endl- 
tures  made  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  his 
election  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  on  the 
same  date  as  are  specified  for  political  com- 
mittees to  file  Such  reports  shall  contain  a 
correct  and  Itemized  detailed  report  of  con- 
tributions received  and  expenditures  made 
by  him  In  aid  or  support  of  his  activities  as 
a  candidate,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
his  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  required 
of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  by 
section  305.  and  shall  Include  amounts  ex- 
pended from  his  own  funds  and  amounts 
received  or  expended  by  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily (as  deflned  In  section  306  i 

I  bi  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  sub- 
section lai  shall  be  cumulative,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item  re- 
ported III  a  previous  report,  only  the  amount 
need  be  carried  forward. 

IU:yL'IaEME^fT3    and    ft£Ct;UkTIONS 

Sec.  308  lai  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  tlUe  to  be  flled  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  by  a  candidate,  or 
by  any  other  person,  shall  be  verlfled  by  the 
oath  or  afllrmatlon  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

lb)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  In  a  published  regulation. 

I  CI  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DtrriEs  or  the  comptboli.eh  generai. 

Sec  309  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  persons 
required  to  make  reports  and  statementa  re- 
quired by  this  title; 

'3i  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses by  this  title; 

(4 1  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  avaUable  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  ofllce  hours,  and 
to  make  copying  facilities  available; 

i5i  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  oX  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt; 

(6)  to  prepare  and  publish,  within  ten 
working  days  after  the  20th  day  of  June  and 
September,  .md  after  the  1st  of  January,  of 
each  year,  and  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  due  dates  of  the  preelection  reports, 
summaries  of  the  respective  reports  received; 
such  summaries  shall  contain,  in  addition  to 
such  other  information  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  determine,  compilations  dis- 
closing the  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
appearing  in  each  report  by  categories  of 
amounts  as  he  shall  determine,  and  shaU 
also  include  the  name  and  address,  and 
amount  of  contribution  of  each  person  listed 
alphabetically,  shown  to  have  contributed 
the  sum  of  $100  or  more;  and  such  sum- 
maries -.hall  be  grouped  according  to  candi- 
dates .ind  parties; 

(7i  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port includlni?  compilations  of  (A)  total 
reported  contributions  and  expenditures  lor 


all  candidates,  political  committees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  the  Comptroller  General  t,hai;  cie- 
termlne  and  broken  down  into  candidate 
party,  and  nonparty  expenditures;  (C)  totii 
amounts  contributed  according  to  such 
categories  of  amounts  as  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  determine;  and  iD)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  the  sum  of  iioo 
or  more  during  any  calendar  year; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reporu  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  precedme 
elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
fwrts  as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

1 10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  iura- 
marles  ;ind  rejjorts; 

(ill  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  .ind 
field  investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  failures 
to  flle  any  report  or  statement  required  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(12)  to  report  suspected  violations  of  law 
to  the  ipproprlate  law  enforcement  auth  Ti- 
tles; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

iUJVISORT    BOABO 

Sec.  310.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estiiblished 
a  bipartisan  advisory  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Registry  of  Klec- 
tlon  Finance,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board".  The  Board  shall  be  composed  cf 
twelve  members  at  least  half  of  whom  shall 
not  be  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
The  President  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  each  nominate  two  members;  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvee,  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves  .shall 
each  nominate  two  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  receive  such  nomina- 
tions and  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  its  members.  A  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years 
and  may  serve  for  more  than  one  term.  If 
for  any  reason  a  member  of  the  Board  shall 
fall  to  serve  a  complete  term,  his  successor 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  official  who  nom- 
inated such  member  and  the  successor  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
serve  the  unexpired  term. 

(b)  The  Board  herein  estobllshed  shall  be 
constituted  not  later  than  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  the  Registrar 

(c)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  to  the  Congress  with  resi>ect  to  ( 1 1  the 
means  for  effectively  publicizing  the  infor- 
mation submitted  in  the  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  thla  title.  (2)  any  need 
for  legislation,  and  (3)  such  other  matters 
as  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Board  may 
determine. 

)d)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  attend- 
ing meeUngs  or  conferences  of  the  Board 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
him  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Includ- 
ing traveltlme.  and  while  away  from  their 
home*  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

PENALTT 

Sec.  311.  (ai  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (  b ) ,  whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
$1,(XX).  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 
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(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $10,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec.  312.  This  UUe  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to 
the  nomination  or  election  of  candidates, 
unless  directly  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  or  to  exempt  any  can- 
didate from  complying  with  such  State  laws. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  313  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1926  (2  U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  Is  repealed. 


S.  1693— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  FEDERAL  TAX  SHAR- 
ING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  close  to 
200  pieces  of  legislation  were  introduced 
to  provide  a  system  of  Federal-State  tax 
sharing. 

In  January  1969  President  Nixon's 
task  force  on  urban  affairs  recommended 
a  system  of  tax  sharing,  as  did  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
appointed  in  1967  by  President  Johnson 
and  chaired  by  former  Senator  Douglas. 
Tax  sharing  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  is  clearly  an  Impor- 
tant issue  today  and  will  become  more 
important  In  the  future. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  legislators  and 
leaders  are  vigorously  supporting  plans 
to  solve  State  and  local  fiscal  problems 
bv  sharing  Federal  revenues. 

A  multiplicity  of  proposals  already 
have  been  made,  and  many  more  are  on 
the  way.  A  monumental  partisan  contest 
is  underway  to  see  which  political  party 
gets  the  credit  for  helping  the  States  and 
cities  the  most. 

There  are  serious  reasons  for  this  na- 
tional phenomenon.  The  needs  of  State 
and  local  governments  are  growing  faster 
than  their  revenues.  At  the  same  time, 
the  field  of  the  Federal  income  tax  is 
growing  more  rapidly. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
a  tax  sharing  bill  will  be  enacted  during 
the  91st  Congress.  Federal-State  tax 
sharing  is  incredibly  complicated  and  It 
would  be  Irresponsible  for  the  Congress 
to  rush  a  plan  through  without  exhaus- 
tive consideration.  The  enormous  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  war  have  not 
been  stopped  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
We  are  told  that  the  administration  will 
favor  retention  of  the  tax  surcharge  be- 
yond June  30  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
fiscal  balance,  while  it  undertakes  an 
open-ended  spending  commitment  to  a 
new  missile  program.  This,  then,  is  ob- 
viously not  the  year  in  which  a  new, 
innovative  tax  sharing  plan  will  become 
law. 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  deter- 
mine what  we  can  do  In  1969  to  begin 
deliberations  so  that  a  tax  sharing  plan 
can  be  enacted  in  the  near  future,  when 
the  current  fiscal  crisis  has  abated. 

I  believe  the  answer  is  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Tax  Sharing  to 
work  out  the  details  of  such  a  plan  and 
report  back  to  Congress  in  1971. 

TKZ  states'  PROBLEM 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
from  1959  to  1963, 1  was  constantly  aware 


of  the  fact  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  increasing  diflftculty  in  rais- 
ing necessary  revenues. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
sharing  of  tax  dollars  between  the  huge 
and  powerful  Federal  Government,  with 
its  growing  revenue  sources,  and  the 
State  units  of  government. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  legislatures,  city  coun- 
cils, and  county  boards  to  raise  taxes  to 
pay  for  vital  State  services,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare. 

Too  often.  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tures, mayors,  and  city  courwiils,  facing 
the  choice  of  a  tax  increase  or  a  cut 
in  vital  programs,  must  sadly  choose  the 
latter.  Local  and  State  governments 
sometimes  are  unable  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
I  do  not  believe  any  one  person  knows 
precisely — nor  does  any  one  group  of 
economists,  nor  any  one  political  party, 
nor  does  any  group  of  Federal  or  State 
officials. 

The  riddle  of  the  financing  of  State 
and  local  governments  has  no  simple 
answer. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  look  at  the  problem  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  convinces  me,  however, 
that  no  plan  we  wiU  see  or  hear  about 
in  the  opening  months  of  this  Congress 
will  be  the  ultimate  plan  we  will  want 
to  approve. 

basic  concepts  of  tax  sharing 

Generally,  all  proponents  of  revenue 
sharing  favor  some  kind  of  plan  which 
returns  money  to  the  States  after  it  has 
been  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Block  grants  were  first  used  in  1836 
during  the  Jackson  administration  and 
represented  even  then  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  method  of 
disbursing  Federal  aid.  The  disburse- 
ment of  $28  million  to  the  States  under 
the  terms  of  the  Surplus  Distributions 
Act  of  1836  represents  the  only  instance 
in  U.S.  history  when  Federal  funds  have 
been  granted  to  the  States  without  con- 
ditions governing  the  use  of  the  funds. 

There  are  a  few  instances  now  where 
some  Federal  funds  are  returned  direct- 
ly to  a  few  States  for  education  and 
road  aids.  These  are  derived  to  begin 
with  from  those  same  States  in  the  form 
of  sale  of  public  lands  and  the  sharing 
of  grazing  receipts. 

Since  1836,  therefore,  this  country  has 
made  no  move  to  enact  any  other  method 
of  tax  sharing  as  we  are  now  defining 
the  term. 

In  1960,  Walter  Heller,  then  chairman 
of  the  department  of  economics  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  proposed  that 
rising  Federal  revenues  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  governments  with  little 
or  no  strings  attached. 

This  recommendation  did  not  get  seri- 
ous attention  until  the  spring  of  1964, 
but  other  pressing  matters  of  fiscal  na- 
ture prevented  this  proposal  from  receiv- 
ing congressional  consideration.  The  tax 
reduction  bill  of  that  year  was  one  im- 
portant roadblock,  and  also  because  the 
Federal  budget  had  been  running  chronic 
deficits  since  1960.  Heller  based  his  plan 
on  the  supposition  that  the  budget  would 


have  surpluses  for  the  next  2  years  and 
would,  therefore,  make  the  proposal 
possible. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1964  also 
stated  that  its  candidates  would  further 
"development  of  fiscal  policies  which 
could  provide  revenue  sources  to  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  with  their  responsibilities." 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1964  also  embraced  this  idea  by 
recommending  that  a  portion  of  Federal 
income  taxes  be  returned  to  the  States 
and  that  these  governments  be  given  a 
larger  share  of  revenues  derived  from 
inheritance  taxes. 

In  a  statement  issued  on  October  28, 
1964,  President  Johnson  declared  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  "some  part  of 
our  great  and  growing  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues— over  and  above  existing  aids." 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  a 
task  force  composed  of  individuals  from 
government  and  business  and  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Joseph  A.  Pechman, 
director  of  economics  at  Brookings  In- 
stitution, to  study  the  possibility  of 
setting  aside  a  fixed  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  each  year  in  a  trust  fund 
for  distribution  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

two  basic  considerations  are  involved 

First,  when  this  plan  was  suggested  in 
1964,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  closing  down  of 
military  bases  prompted  thoughts  of 
budgetary'  surplus  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  It  was  feared  that  a  surplus 
before  full  employment  of  manpower  and 
resources  had  been  achieved  would  cause 
"fiscal  drag."  This  in  turn  would  retard 
the  then  current  high  rate  of  business 
expansion. 

The  second  factor,  and  still  the  most 
important  one,  is  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  badly  in  need  of  new 
revenue  sources  for  their  ever-growing 
needs  in  schools,  colleges,  health  serv- 
ices, and  welfare  problems. 

State  and  local  expenditures  are  still 
growing  at  an  expanded  rate.  During  the 
10-year  period  from  1957-67  State  and 
Local  governmental  expenditures  rose 
from  $47.6  to  $106.7  billion;  a  rise  of  $59.1 
billion.  Over  54  percent  of  this  increase 
was  expended  on  programs  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  State  and  local 
revenues  rose  from  $38.2  to  $91.6  billion 
during  the  same  period;  a  rise  of  $53.4 
billion.  While  Federal  tax  revenues  in- 
creased during  that  period  by  65  percent. 
State  and  local  tax  revenues  rose  by  113 
percent.  Property  tax  increases  equaled 
41  percent  of  the  combined  State  and 
local  increases  and  almost  all  of  the 
local  increases.  This  places  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  moderate  income  property 
owner. 

Mr.  Pechman,  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute, forecasts  that  State  and  local 
expenditures  will  rise  at  a  current  level 
of  7  percent  a  year  and  will  total  $103 
billion  in  1970.  At  the  same  time  reve- 
nues will  rise  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  GNP  at  a  rate  of  5  percent  a  year, 
and  will  only  total  $88  billion  in  1970,  a 
deficit  of  $15  billion. 
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Most  States  have  tax  systems  which 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  sales  taxes, 
fees,  and  property  taxes  rather  than 
progressive  Income  taxes  Naturally,  local 
govenunents  find  It  difflcult  to  support 
rising  costs  of  necessary  programs 

Nearly  one- third  of  State  and  local 
revenue  is  derived  from  real  property 
taxes  Almost  one-half  i.s  raised  through 
sales  taxes  and  fees  Income  taxes  pro- 
vide only  a  little  more  than  7  percent  of 
the  total 

Therefore,  even  if  a  difference  between 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  some  $20 
to  $30  billion  a  year  could  be  raised  from 
this  existing  Sute  and  local  revenue 
system,  the  largest  amount  of  the  money 
would  have  to  be  derived  from  the  highly 
regressive  sales  taxes  and  property  taxes 
Besides  the  fact  that  this  penalizes  the 
obvious  group  of  poor  amd  older  citizens, 
this  would  also  discourage  homeowner- 
ship  and  accelerate  the  trend  of  deterio- 
ration of  property  in  our  already  trou- 
bled cities 

Nearly  80  percent  of  this  money  w:ll 
be  spent  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
t*r»--«reas  In  which  States  not  only 
have  maintained  but  should  maintain 
the  principal  responsibility 

Where  is  this  money  going  to  come 
from  "I  These  expenses  can  hardly  be 
deferred. 

KZAICPLX    or     STATE    TAXATION    3TSTSM 

Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  let  me  bring  the  facts 
closer  to  home  by  citing  some  examples 
from  figures  compiled  by  the  nonparti- 
san Wisconsin  Taxpayers  Alliance. 
These  figures  will  be  updated  by  the  al- 
liance withm  the  next  few  days,  and  I 
will  place  them  In  the  FJjecord  then  This 
group  states  that  Wlsconin  Sute  and 
local  tax  collections  in  the  last  decade 
have  grown  much  faster  than  the  Fed- 
eral collections — m  1954  State  and  local 
collections  equaled  30  percent  of  all  taxes 
coUected  By  1964  they  had  grown  to 
39  percent  of  all  taxes  collected  This 
appears  to  be  the  average  for  other 
States  as  well. 

ToUl  SUtes  and  local  taxes  raised 
in  Wisconsin  increased  from  $265  mil- 
lion :n  1944  to  $1,246  million  m  1964, 
This  represents  an  increase  of  500  per- 
cent The  Federal  tax  collections  for  the 
same  period  increased  from  $822  million 
to  $1,959  million  or  slightly  more  than 
twice 

Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  money 
expended  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on 
education  for  the  5-year  period  ending 
1964  rost-  from  22  to  26  percent  of  all 
money  spent  Every  2  years  the  State 
must  provide  for  approximatelv  100.000 
more  pupus  than  in  the  previous  2  years 
Each  biennium  must  provide  for  college 
claii^sroom  space  equal  to  the  entire  pre- 
World  War  II  enrollment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin,  of  necessity,  had  to  resort 
to  almost  every  possibility  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  revenues,  the  broad- 
ly based  and  progressive  income  tax  cor- 
porate and  personal,  a  3 -percent  sales 
tax.  high  property  taxes  in  local  com- 
munities, borrowing  by  local  units  to  fi- 
nance capital  expenditures,  gasoline 
taxes,  sportsmen's  licenses,  tuition,  and 
license  fees. 
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But  after  all  these  Uxes  are  raised. 
the  State  only  keeps  about  11  percent 
with  which  to  finance  Its  operations. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  State— about  $1  billion  to- 
tal collected— were  spent  by  the  local 
units  of  government  Six  percent  went 
into  the  highway  fund  by  law.  leaving 
the  State  to  spend  the  final  11  percent 
for  all  the  functions  of  the  State  and 
government 

UTILIZATION    or    RKVENrBS 

If  Federal  tax  revenues  continue  to 
i<row  as  expected,  these  courses  of  action 
would  be  open  to  the  Congress: 

First   Expansion  of  the  Federal  budget 
t-o  use  the  full  increase  in  revenue: 
Second    Tax  reduction: 
Third    Retirement   of   national   debt: 
Fourth    Expansion  of  Federal  spend- 
ing   throuKh    grants-in-aid    for   specific 
programs    This  latter  method  has  been 
used     more    and     more    In     increasing 
amounts 

In  1934.  18  «rant-in-aid  programs  were 
in  existence  to  .send  money  back  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  specific  pur- 
poses By  1964.  there  were  68  programs 
for  State  and  local  governments  plus  60 
more  programs  for  disbursements  of 
funds  to  individuals  and  institutions.  As 
of  last  year  some  140 — depending  on  how 
you  count  them— programs  existed  In 
the  grant-in-aid  field. 

In  terms  of  dollars  expended.  $126  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
in  1934  and  this  had  risen  to  $10,060  mil- 
lion in  1964 — a  rise  of  eightyfold.  Aver- 
age expenditure  per  program  for  Federal 
granus-in-ald  Increased  in  the  same 
period  of  time  from  $7  to  $148  million 
In  1965  the  figure  was  $10,9  billion.  By 
1966.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  $13.3  billion  was  being  spent 
through  grants-in-aid  programs.  I  ex- 
pect to  have  more  figures  wltiun  the  next 
few  days. 

Naturally,  along  with  the  increase  in 
the  programs  more  and  more  strings 
have  been  atuched  and  a  growth  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  been  the  direct 
result  This  may  or  may  not  have  resulted 
::i  -ome  weakemng  of  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

ErricKNCY  or  state  governments 
State  governments  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  system  of  government  todav 
:n  the  late  1960'.s  Their  function  has 
•'v.jlved  Into  one  of  greater  responsibility 
tlian  ever  before,  especially  in  the  fields 
ol  education,  hospitalization  of  the  sick 
and  mentally  incapacitated,  law  enforce- 
ment, the  control  of  traffic  and  safety 
the  system  of  highways,  regulation  of 
utilities.  Insurance,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

We  ,-ihould  lend  more  emphasis,  not 
le.s.s,  to  the  role  of  the  State  govern- 
ments They  should  be  made  stronger 
not  weaker  The  State  unit  Is  the  most 
ffflcient  unit  and  the  most  rational  form 
of  a  government  dealing  with  regional 
problems  of  any  other  In  existence  to- 
day They  .should  be  given  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities and  nurtured  .so  they  grow 
m  an  orderly  and  logical  fashion. 

Neverfhele.ss,  State  governments  have 
many  difficulties.  They  must  modernize 
and  re  u^anize  their  outmoded  wav  of 
administering    their    re.spon.slbihties"   In 


many  cases  they  are  stlU  In  the  horse- 
and-buggy  stage,  still  trying  to  serve  an 
industrial  society  with  a  system  that  was 
designed  to  function  in  an  agrarian 
economy. 

The  modem  State  government  mu.^t 
develop,  therefore,  intensive  plans  and 
guidelines  which  will  chart  their  future 
course  through  the  expansion  of  our  pn. 
vate  enterprise  economy,  bearing  in 
mind,  that  the  local  governments  mu.st 
be  made  a  partner  In  this  development 
State  governments  should  evaluate 
their  present  situation  and  develop  com- 
presentlve  plans,  projecting  needs  for 
the  next  half  century  In  State  facilities, 
recreation,  land  use,  the  State's  economy, 
intercity  and  mass  transportation,  pop- 
ulation growth  and  migration,  and  recre- 
ation resources  and  needs. 

To  do  these  things,  both  In  the  plan- 
ning and  in  the  implementation  stages, 
States  need  money.  And  that  is  what 
all  of  these  tax-sharing  plans  are  de- 
signed to  do — to  get  back  to  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government,  monev 
which  will  enable  them  to  do  all  of  these 
things  and  more. 

recent  proposals  po«  tax  sharing 
The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
Ideas  coming   from   all   sides,  many  of 
them  with  great  merit,  at  first  glance. 

The  best  known,  of  course.  Is  the  Hel- 
ler-Pechman  plan,  which  basically  is  a 
return  of  2  percent  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  base,  returned  to  the  States  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  In  1966,  this  would  have  in- 
volved the  sum  of  $5.6  billion  based  on 
total  taxable  income  returned  with  no 
strings  attached.  I  recently  read  that 
Mr.  Pechman  said  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  States  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  a  fixed  portion  of 
such  income  to  the  cities.  I  believe  Mr. 
Heller  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  re- 
apportionment of  the  State  legislatures 
in  time  would  mitigate  the  possible  prob- 
lems of  rural  legislatures  refusing  to 
share  funds  with  urban  centers. 

Henry  S  Reuss.  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  has  also  embraced  the  idea 
of  revenue  sharing  with  his  own  plan,  but 
he  gets  a  good  deal  more  specific  and 
does  attach  a  few  strings.  He  would  like 
to  provide  $15  billion  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod to  States  which  would  take  steps 
to  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. He  would  also  like  to  see  regional 
coordinating  committees  for  each  of  tour 
regions  set  up.  His  plan,  as  I  understand 
it.  would  allocate  money  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  no  State  receiving  les.i 
than  $500,000.  The  formula  also  appor- 
tions funds  according  to  total  popula- 
tion per  State  with  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  set  aside  for  supplements  to 
States  with  low  per  capita  Income,  oi  a 
high  Incidence  of  poverty,  dependency, 
or  urbanization. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits  >  also  Introduced  a  plan  some  time 
ago  in  this  House,  which  was  designed  to 
establish  In  the  Federal  Treasurj-  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  per  j'ear  of  all 
total  individual  Income  taxes.  In  1965 
this  would  have  amounted  to  $2.65  bil- 
lion. Roughly,  this  was  to  be  shared  by 
means  of  a  formula  which  tied  the  total 
iX)pulatlon  of  the  State  to  its  revenue- 
ra-sing  effort.'  in  comparison  to  the  re.st 
of  the  States.  About  85  to  90  percent  of 
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the  total  fund  would  be  divided  up  In 
that  manner.  In  addition,  about  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  total  fund  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  an  income  redistribution 
formula.  Simply  stated,  the  State  which 
IS  lowest  on  the  list  of  the  50  In  terms 
of  per  capita  national  average  income 
would  receive  more  than  the  State  next 
higher  on  the  list  and  so  on,  until  the 
more  affluent  States  would  receive  none. 
Here  again  a  string  was  attached,  how- 
ever, because  all  money  returned  would 
have  to  be  spent  for  health,  education, 
or  welfare  programs.  State  payments  In 
lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt  service,  or 
disaster  relief. 

The  plan  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, former  Congressman  Laird  of 
Wisconsin,  suggested  when  in  the  House 
was  that  of  merely  returning  a  fiat  per- 
centage of  Federal  taxes  collected  from 
each  State  to  that  State  with  no  strings 
attached.  He  cited  precedence  in  the 
Wisconsin  plan  for  tax  sharing.  In  Wis- 
consin all  income  taxes  collected  by  the 
State  are  shared  to  the  extent  that  50 
percent  goes  back  to  the  community 
from  which  it  was  cbUected,  10  percent 
to  the  county,  and  40  percent  is  retained 
bv  the  State.  Former  Representative 
Laird  does  suggest  that  some  kind  of 
eQualization  formula  applied  throughout 
the  country  would  insure  that  poorer 
States  would  receive  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  funds  they  collect  because  of 
their  greater  need  for  assistance. 

In  addition,  this  plan  is  designed  to 
partially  supplant  rather  than  to  supple- 
ment some  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
g:ams. 

Senator  Goodell,  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced tax-sharing  legislation  while  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  has  introduced  such  legislation  this 
year  in  the  Senate.  His  plan  would  re- 
turn a  fixed  percentage  of  Federal  reve- 
nues to  the  States.  In  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971,  it  would  be  3  percent,  in  fiscal 
yc  ar  1972.  4  percent,  and  5  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1973.  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  $2.42  billion 
would  be  made  available  for  the  States. 
arguments   roR  these  proposals 

In  an  expanding  economy  based  on 
1965  tax  rates  Federal  revenues  increased 
on  the  average  by  about  $6  billion  per 
year.  Economists  fear  that  additional 
taxes  would  siphon  ofif  too  much  money 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
A  Federal  surplus  would  thus  result  be- 
fore full  employment  of  manpower  and 
resources  is  achieved.  Such  a  surplus  has 
the  effect  of  retarding  economic  growth, 
and  in  time,  the  forces  of  recession  set  in. 
It  IS  believed  that  enactment  of  a  sharing 
proposal  would  avert  this  so-called  fiscal 
drag  which  such  surpluses  may  exert 
upon  the  national  economy.  Naturally, 
1969-70  expenditures  for  defense  and 
Vi'.tnam  will  preclude  this  possibility. 

Tax  reduction  measures  would  also 
counteract  the  restrictive  effects  a 
budget-surplus  would  produce.  Tax  re- 
duction bills  usually  take  too  long  to  get 
through  Congress,  however,  and  reces- 
sions can  take  effect  faster  than  legisla- 
tion By  making  excess  revenues  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  governments  au- 
tomatically, action  would  get  imderway 
inimediately  to  offset  the  the  contractive 
effect  of  such  surplus. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  largest  area  of 
unmet  needs  lies  in  the  services  provided 
by  State  and  local  goverrmients. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
increasing  their  outlays  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  in  attempts  to 
meet  mounting  obligations. 

Representative  Henry  Reuss  suggests 
that  State  and  local  governments  may 
not  use  these  Federal  funds  wisely  if 
they  are  granted,  nor  will  they  increase 
their  own  taxes  and  expenditures  for 
necessary  programs.  Past  experience.  I 
feel,  proves  that  this  would  not  be  the 
csise.  A  large  proportion  of  total  State 
and  local  outlays  over  the  past  years 
have  been  used  for  educational,  health. 
and  welfare  purposes — an  indication  that 
they  are  cognizant  of  the  needs  ot  their 
people  in  these  areas  and  are  attempting 
to  meet  them. 

The  argument  is  made  that  grants 
made  to  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  on  a  "no  strings  attached" 
basis,  that  these  groups  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  tight  supervi- 
sion and  restrictions — free  from  Federal 
control.  The  argument  continues  that 
the  spread  of  "growing  bureaucracy"  will 
be  halted.  State  and  local  governments 
will  then  be  in  a  stronger  financial  posi- 
tion, and  a  better  fiscal  balance  can  be 
achieved  between  all  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Other  arguments  for  the  scheme  en- 
compass the  idea  that  unconditional 
grants  will  free  Federal  Government 
from  much  redtape  and  overhead  cur- 
rently necessitated  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. Present  aid  programs  are  be- 
coming so  numerous,  diverse,  and  com- 
plex that  it  is  difQcult  for  the  less  so- 
phisticated, governmental  bodies  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  more  Federal  listings  appear  in 
some  phone  books  than  do  State  listings. 
During  fiscal  year  1963  the  Treasury 
Department  itemized  some  66  programs 
of  direct  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  do  not  include  numerous 
other  programs  of  assistance  disbursed 
directly  to  individuals  and  institutions 
within  the  States.  During  the  recent 
psist,  direct  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  have  almost  tripled — from 
$3.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1956,  to  S10.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1965.  In  1965  alone. 
Congress  added  some  10  to  30  programs, 
depending  upon  how  one  considers  a  sep- 
arate program.  Despite  the  talk  of  "cre- 
ative federalism"  and  "local  responsibil- 
ity" every  one  of  those  dollars  has  a 
string  attached — and  sometimes  even 
hawsers  and  cables. 

Making  additional  revenues  available, 
it  is  argued,  would  enable  Federal  offi- 
cials to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to 
more  pressing  problems  of  national  de- 
fense, international  relations,  and  so 
forth.  Loosening  restrictive  Federal  con- 
trols would  relieve  Congress  of  oversee- 
ing the  programs.  The  Congress  would 
also  be  freed  from  constant  pressuring 
of  lobby  groups  seeking  special  projects 
or  benefits  for  their  particular  districts. 
And.  there  are  arguments  which  say 
that  unconditional  grants  will  be  a  boon 
to  low-income  cities  and  States.  Strin- 
gent matching  requirements  currently 
imposed  on  numerous  programs  make 


it  difficult  for  some  units  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  grants-in-aid.  or  if  they 
do,  some  of  their  own  programs  must 
suffer.  If  as  some  spokesmen  recom- 
mend. Federal  revenues  are  shared  on 
the  basis  of  population,  rather  than  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  taxes  paid,  poorer 
States  might  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries. 

arguments  against  the  proposals 
In  1965.  the  plan  Heller  proposed  pre- 
sumed continued  prosperity  and  Federal 
budget  .surpluses.  Fven  though  we  .'^till 
do  have  prosperity,   much   of  which   is 
based   on   a   war   economy,   the   .'jurplus 
is  nowhere  in  sipht  risht  now.  Between 
1961   and  1965  there  was  a  full  expan- 
sion of  economic  activity  but  a  full  uti- 
lization of  industrial  capacity  and  full 
employment   was   not   attained.   Budget 
surpluses  have  always  been  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule  in  the  past  30 
years — only  seven  times  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Tlius.  with  budcet  surplus  an  un- 
certainty  the   local   coveniment   would 
have  a  dif^.cult  time  m  trying  to  deter- 
mine their  pro.iected  Federal  share  Such 
uncertainties   would   certainly   preclude 
them  from  projecting  intelligent  budc- 
ets.  This  would  be  an  unfair  hardship. 
And  once  they   receive   a  tax  share,   it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible   to  cut 
back  or  cut  out  the  program  in  years 
of  budget  deficit.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  make  these   distributions,   therefore, 
based   on   surplusage.   Indeed   Congress 
can  control  its  own  deficits  and  surpluses 
based  on  the  amount  of  spending  it  wants 
to  engage  in.  Thus,  the  Heller  argument 
for  sharing,  based  on  the  Federal  budget 
surplus,  poses  some  serious  problems. 

Critics  of  tax  sharing  fear  that  with- 
out Federal  supervision  and  control,  the 
local  governments  will  not  use  the  funds 
properly.  These  local  units  may  be 
tempted  to  reduce  their  own  taxes  and 
curtail  vital  programs.  This  has  been 
endenced  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  gearing  up  their  economy 
through  low  local  taxes,  designed  to 
attract  industn,-  and  meanwhile  waiting 
for  Federal  programs  to  help  them  with 
basic  programs  such  as  sewer  and  water, 
industrial  parks,  and  the  like. 

There  is  apprehension  that  rural  dom- 
inated legislatures  will  make  allocations 
of  fimds  which  will  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
County  leaders  are  fearful  that  money 
may  never  trickle  down  to  the  local  level 
from  the  State  level.  Similarly,  civil 
nehts  leaders  fear  that  funds  will  be 
spent  to  support  segregated  schools, 
housing,  and  other  facilities.  Failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
actual  distribution  of  funds  below  the 
State  level  undoubtedly  will  cause  bit- 
ter controversy  among  State,  county,  and 
c-ty  leaders  as  to  .iust  how  these  funds 
will  be  spent. 

It  is  also  possible  that  local  level  gov- 
ernments will  be  even  more  dependent 
upon  Washington  instead  of  becoming 
stronger  and  more  .';eif-reliant.  It  is  also 
feared  that  Federal  power  will  be  en- 
larged lather  than  diminished  by  giving 
further  aid  to  these  governing  bodies. 

Rather  th:^n  dolins  o'.u  public  funds, 
some  feel  that  any  su:  p'us  funds  should 
be  used  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
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There  Is  also  strong  opinion  by  other 
high  Federal  oCBclals  that  the  funds  can 
be  better  spent  on  Federal  programs  such 
as  ma&s  transit,  cancer  research,  welfare 
programs,  and  so  forth,  and  that  thp.se 
programs  should  not  be  .sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  aiding  State  and  local  »?overn- 
ments 

The  main  controversy  In  any  ca.se.  will 
revolve  around  just  how  much  Federal 
control  and  supervision  .shall  be  exer- 
cised over  the  disbursement  of  these 
funds 

TAX    SHAHING    tAISKS    MANY     iJTTeSTtONS 

Why  not  simply  cut  taxes  and  let  the 
State  and  local  »{overnmenu  raise  their 
own  taxes  as  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  new  revenue' 

Even  though  most  plans  do  not  ad- 
vocate that  Federal  string,  how  can  we 
be  sure  that  asking  for  modernization  is 
not  really  a  strlni?  after  all — or  that  the 
greater  share  going  to  le.ss  prosperous 
States  is  not  a  qualification  at  the  outset ■> 

Once  such  a  program  is  begun,  how  can 
It  ever  be  changed?  Since  each  Federal 
legls4«»or  is  affected,  will  this  not  be- 
come a  giant  •boondoggle"  and  pork 
barrel"?  Would  not  it  become  as  unwork- 
able and  as  ungainly  as  .some  of  the  giant 
grant-in-aid  programs  we  i^.ow  have' 

How  can  we  .say  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams which  may  suffer  cuts  as  the  result 
of  the  return  of  money  to  the  States  are 
less  valuable  than  those  which  the  States 
will  spend  money  on  ' 

And  how  will  the  States  ever  know  how 
much  is  sToing  to  be  allocated  to  them 
during  each  succeeding  year  of  Congress' 
How  will  they  ever  know  how  to  budget 
wisely' 

Is  it  not  possible  that  putting  States  on 
the  Federal  payroll  instead  of  letting 
them  raise  their  own  revenues  for  their 
own  needs  might  weaken  States  even 
further  rather  than  strengthening  them 
and  might  this  not  shift  even  more  power 
to  Washington' 

Some  officials  admit  to  a  fear  of  tax 
.shanng  on  other  grounds.  Many  existing 
Federal  programs  are  open  end.  that  is. 
the  cost  to  the  U  S  Government  is  limited 
only  by  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of 
the  States  to  come  up  with  matching 
funds  What  would  happen  if  the  States 
used  their  tax-sharing  money  to  match 
Federal  grants  under  old  programs'  At 
least  one  Federal  offlcial  believes  that  the 
States  could  bleed  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  its  own  money 

CONGRESS    NOT    THX    PLACX    TO    OR.AFT    THB    BZST 
PLAN 

The  complexities  involved  in  tax  shar- 
ing are  so  great,  and  the  disparities  In 
the  plans  already  offered  are  so  broad, 
that  it  IS  obvious  that  we  need  a  thor- 
ough exammation  of  this  subject  by  a 
blue-ribbon  commission.  The  Congress 
and  its  own  committees  will  still  have  to 
give  a  thorough  review  of  the  commis- 
sion s  recommendations,  but  at  least  we 
will  have  the  benefit  of  extensive  con- 
siderations and  we  will  have  a  broadly 
acceptable  proposal  to  use  as  a  starting 
point  for  congressional  action. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  those  people 
who  suggest  that  we  should  automati- 
cally plow  back  1,  2.  or  5  percent  of  the 
personal  income  taxes  to  the  States,  with 
or  without  strings,  by  whatever  formula 


they  have  devised  thus  far.  This  is  too 
great  a  departure  from  the  usual  method 
of  expenditure  to  start  on  a  program  of 
thus  .sort  quickly.  .All  the  ramifications 
should  be  studied  in  a  year-long  recital 
of  fact  and  opinion  With  the  state  of 
our  economy  now  being  controlled  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Vietnam  war,  this  Is 
no  time  Ui  begin  this  program  We  can 
afford  to  buy  the  time  now 

Furthermore.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
automatically  agree  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  .should  supplant  rather  than 
supplement  the  Federal  aid  programs. 

I  think  that  both  the  urgency  for  haste 
and  the  argimients  for  gradually  replac- 
ing the  granL,s-in-ald  program  may  be 
politically  motivated,  designed  to  em- 
barrass rather  than  to  be  constructive. 
I  urge  a  "go  .slow"  attitude  at  this  time. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sending  to  the 
de.sk  a  measure  which  will  provide  for  a 
Commission  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
sharing  Federal  revenues  with  the  States 
and  local  governments.  This  Commission 
IS  designed  to  examine  the  entire  issue 
by  a  cross  .section  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing authorities,  including  economic  lead- 
ers of  the  Coiigre.ss,  the  Executive,  busi- 
ness, labor,  academicians,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  In  addition,  a  Federal  inter- 
agency committee  is  authorized  which 
will  provide  information,  liaison,  coop- 
eration and  coordination  for  the  Com- 
mission The  bill  further  provides  for  an 
executive  u'roup  which  will  provide  con- 
tinuity, staff,  and  tt'chniclans  to  admin- 
ister and  conduct  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  cost  Is  lim- 
ited U)  $1  million  and  it  is  to  report  back 
by  January  1,  1971, 

I  urge  again  that  now  Is  not  the  time 
to  rush. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  almost  certainly 
precludes  the  po.ssibility  of  enacting  any 
kind  of  a  revenue-sharing  plan  in  this 
session,  at  least 

There  are  many  plans  beinK  formu- 
lated, all  ba.^ed  on  different  premises,  all 
designed  to  accomplish  different  tioals, 
and  all  involving  different  .sums  of 
money. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  concept, 
and  tlie  somewhat  radical  departure  from 
our  previous  way  of  dolnt'  business  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  study. 

If  an  equitable  tax-sharing  pian  can 
be  developed  that  strenpthens  the  States 
and  does  not  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, then  we  should  do  it.  But  any 
such  new  proijram  requires  the  extensive 
and  expert  study  which  only  a  blue-rib- 
bon commission  can  gl'e. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rwre  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S  1693'  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Shar- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
tollows: 

S    1693 

flf  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprt'sentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled. 


I  a)  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
ever- increasing  growth  in  the  needs  for  State 
and  local  governmental  services  in  areas  of 
traditional  State-local  responsibility; 

ib»  that  the  rising  demands  for  spending 
by  State  and  local  governments  have  strained 
their  ability  to  meet  all  their  revenue  needs: 

( c  t  and  there  are  now  being  suggested 
.•several  legislative  proposals  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  assist  the  States 
and  local  governments  In  meeting  their  fi- 
nanclal  problems  by  .sharing  with  them  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues: 

idi  that  the  problem  of  the  financing  of 
State  and  local  governments  Is  of  great  ci  m- 
plexlty  and  the  proposals  for  its  solution  rep- 
resent a  radical  departure  from  accepted- 
methods  of  providing  Federal  flnanclal  .is- 
-slstance: 

lei  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
thorough  study  and  appraisal  of  all  questions 
raised  by  revenue  sharing  proposals  In  order 
to  enable  the  Congress  to  determine  «!ilrh 
of  the  .ivallable  prf:>p)08als  or  possible  alt^rr..!- 
tlves  are  best  designed  to  provide  flnanri.ii 
i\sslstanie  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  lor  es- 
sential public  services;  and 

if)  that  such  a  study  and  appraisal  c.in 
best  be  rarried  out  by  a  high  level  commis- 
sion comprised  of  public  and  private  mem- 
bers repre.senlatlve  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
economy  and  the  citizenry  of  our  Natlnn 

Sec  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Sh.ir- 
ing.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '  Comn.l.s- 
sion". 

Sec  3  lai  The  Commission  shall  be  ci  m- 
posed  of  twenty-seven  members  as  follows- 

I  1  i  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  i.^r  his 
designee: 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget,  or  his  designee: 

i3i  The  Chairman  of  tl.e  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  or  his  designee; 

(4i  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  rn 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee 

I  5)  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  .Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatl-.es. 
or  Ills  designee: 

1 6)  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Joint  Econ  mlc 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  or  his  designee: 

i7i  Fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ,ind 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
outside  the  Government,  of  whom  three  .-hall 
be  drawn  from  labor,  three  shall  he  dra-*n 
from  management,  three  shall  be  drawn  .'rem 
f.irmers'  organizations,  three  shall  be  drnwn 
from  the  academic  profession,  and  three  shall 
be  drawn  from  among  other  private  persons 
w-ith  a  competency  In  the  areas  of  study  of 
the  Commission; 

i8i  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  panel  of  at  least  six  per- 
sons designated  by  the  United  States  con- 
ference of  Governors  from  among  its  mem- 
bers: and 

i9)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  among  a  panel  of  at  least  sl.x  per- 
sons designated  by  the  National  league  of 
Cities  from  among  the  mayors  of  our  .Na- 
tion. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Ciiulr- 
man  of  the  Commission. 

ici  Fourteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(di  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  jhall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appint- 
ment  was  made 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  and  ap- 
praisal of  all  proposals  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  Stales  and  local  i-'ov- 
ernrnents.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  mak- 
ing <i  determination  of  the  following 

lai  The  total  amount  of  Federal  revenues 
which  might  be  available  annually  for  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  local  governments 
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(b)  The  portion  of  such  revenues  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  State  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  State  should  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  any  of  such  revenuea 
received  by  It  to  Its  local  governments. 

(c)  The  best  manner  of  achieving  an  equi- 
table allotment  of  any  shared  revenues 
among  the  States  while  helping  to  equalize 
the  public  services  available  to  citizens  In 
the  different  States. 

Id)  The  extent  of  Federal  control  and 
supervision  which  should  be  exercised  over 
the  disbursement  of  any  shared  revenues  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
uses  to  which  such  revenues  may  be  applied. 

(e)  The  effect  which  the  operation  of  any 
such  system  of  revenue  sharing  might  have 
upon  the  viability  of  the  States  as  members 
of  our  Federal  system. 

(f)  The  extent  to  which  any  such  system 
for  the  disbursing  of  Federal  revenues  should 
supplement  or  supplant  alternative  methods 
for  the  utilization  of  such  revenues,  such  as 
specific  grant-in-aid  programs,  direct  Fed- 
eral spending  programs,  tax  reduction,  and 
retirement  of  national  debt. 

I  g)  Any  ramifications  which  might  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  such  a  revenue 
sharing  system  not  otherwise  considered  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  the  preceding 
questions. 

SEC.  4.  The  Commission  may  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable  concerning  its 
findings  and  recommendations  and  shall 
transmit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1971. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
•ipproprlate.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exl~t  thirty  days  after  transmitting  Its  final 
report. 

Sec  5.  (&)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  a  governor 
_\'  ..  State,  or  a  mayor  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  In 
his  regular  public  employment,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
-urred  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission 

I'll  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  Is 
from  private  life  shall  receive  compensation 
:it  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  while  engaged  In 
the  .ictual  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  relm- 
bur?ement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

Sec.  6  (a»  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  .such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
I'lr.ted  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
m  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  rltle  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  may  procure  temporary  and  In- 
tern.ittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  <  f  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat. 
810).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $$75  per 
diem  for  Individuals. 

I  b)  Tlie  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
by  nnd  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Commission.  The  execu- 
tive secretary  may  be  paid  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
sh.-iU  provide  for  the  Commission  necessary 
administrative  services  (Including  those  re- 
lated to  budgeting,  accounting,  flnanclal  re- 


porting, personnel,  and  procurement)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8  (a)  Tbt  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
to  carry  out  such  studies  and  to  prepare 
such  reports  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
Ues. 

(b)  The  Commission  la  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  information  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act;  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  Instnunentallty  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fiu-nlsh 
such  information  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sbc.  9.  The  Commission,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  thereof  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  established  an  in- 
teragency conunlttee  to  he  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Tax  Sharing,  consisting 
of  the  heads  of  any  departments,  agencies. 
and  Independent  InstrumentalltieB  of  the 
Federal  Government  (or  their  designees) 
concerned  with  or  interested  in  any  areas  of 
study  considered  by  the  Commission,  to  ad- 
vise the  ComnUsslon  and  to  maintain  effec- 
tive liaslon  with  the  resources  of  such  de- 
pEirtments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 
Such  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


half  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
MONDALE)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar bor- 
ough), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YotTNG),  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1291)  to  provide  an  expanded 
legal  services  program  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams^,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1090)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoffi  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1), 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1969, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1612 )  the  generic 
labeling  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  860)  to  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Consumer 
Affftir*! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1589)  the  Hospital  Emergency 
Assistance  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S,  Res. 
78)  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  McGee)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon*  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  i  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr.  Goldwater  )  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  28)  the  Water  Rights  Act 
of  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1446)  dealing 
with  natural  resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  '  Mr  Moss  ■  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  S  309'  to  provide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
In  the  postal  service 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  namies  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr  Goodeld  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  Mr.  Gurntvi  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S  335'  to  pre-» 
vent  the  importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States:  and.  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  any  domestic  species  taken 
contrary  to  State  law 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
aisk  unanimous  co.i.sent  that  at  its  next 
pr.nt:ng.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr  Nelson  ' .  the  Ser.ator 
frona-New  York  Mr  Javits  .  the  Sena- 
tor ■from  Montana  .Mr  Mansfiild'. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr 
Brooke',  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr 
DIXK.SZN  .  the  Senator  from  .Ma-^ka  '  Mr 
Stevens  I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr 
Pong  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr 
Moss  .  and  the  Senat jr  from  Montana 
'  Mr  Metcalf  >  be  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
the  bill  iS.  1519'  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Prf-stdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pnntlng,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr  CooK'.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr  Doli*.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr  Hrctska'.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Mr  Miller '.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  'Mr  Murphy »  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  S  1478' 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
antitrust  laws 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Gravel 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S 
607  •  the  Utility  Consumers  Counsel  Act 
of  1969 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  Church >,  the  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  'Mr  Randoiph'.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Wil- 
liams' be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  S.  819'  to  exempt  .senior  citizens 
fioni  paying  national  parks  Eind  forest.^ 
entrance,  admission,  or  u.ser  fees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Te.xas  Mr  Tower  ' 
I  ask  unanlmo'xs  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pnntmg.  the  na.mes  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  a.>  cospon.sors  of  tiie  bill 
S   364'   to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 


of  members  of  uniformed  services  of 
Allen.  Mr  Allott.  Mr  Baker.  Mr  Ben- 
nett. Mr  Cook.  Mr  Cooper.  Mr  Cotton. 
Mr  Cranston  Mr  Cvrtis.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr 
DoiE.  Mr  DoMiNicK.  Mr  Eastland.  Mr. 
P\NNtN.  Mr  Pong.  Mr  Goldwater.  Mr. 
equal  rank  and  years  of  .ser\-lce:  Mr 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr  Inovye.  Mr  Magnuson. 
Mr  Mathias.  Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Mc- 
Govern.  Mr  Moss.  Mr  Murphy.  Mr 
Pearson  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Procty.  Mr  Ran- 
dolph. Mr  SroTT.  Mr  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Thirmond.  and  Mr   Yarborough. 

Tne  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  thf  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  Stevens'  be  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  the  bill  '  S  1623  ' ,  the  Criminal 
Activities  Profits  Act 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senat^ir  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Harris'  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  '  S.  845  ' . 
tl-.e  ammunition  redefinition  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
pnnting.  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  •  Mr  Allott  <  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  1613' 
to  rename  Glen  Canyon  Dam  the  I>wight 
D   ELsenhower  Dam 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr. 
YARBOROUGH  '  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution  S  J  Res.  1  > ,  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  for  President  amend- 
ment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  171— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FUR- 
THER PRINTING  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  'S  Res. 
171':  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

3  Res  171 
Rfsulied.  that  There  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  .\glng 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  copies 
o.'  Its  report  to  the  Senate.  Developments  In 
-Aging  1968. ■■  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
223 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  172— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EMI- 
GRATION OF  IRAQI  JEWS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  'for 
himself.  Mr  Case.  Mr  Cranston.  Mr 
GooDELL.  Mr  Harris.  Mr  Hart.  Mr 
Javits.  Mr  Mathias.  Mr  Mondale.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr  Nelson.  Mr  Proxmire.  Mr 
RiBicoFF.  Mr  Saxbe.  Mr  Schweiker,  Mr 
Scott  Mr  Tydings,  Mr  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr   Griffin  ■  submitted  the  follow- 


ing resolution  'S  Res.  172':  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

S    Res    172 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  j  i.oo 
Jewl.sh  people  living  in  Iraq,  many  of  wh».p 
families  have  resided  in  that  land  for  u-on- 
eratlons  dating  back  to  the  Babylonian  era: 

Whereas  Iraq  Is  engaged  In  a  campaign  of 
harassment.  Intimidation  and  persecution  to 
the  point  of  depriving  them  of  a  mean.s  of 
ilvellhood  and  of  their  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties. 

Whereas  manv  of  these  Jewish  people  :  -^ 
find  it  necessary  .ind  desirable  to  lea\r  ir  kj 

Whereas  several  nations.  Includliu'  i.rt. 
United  States,  offer  opportunity  fcr  ...  •  .  :',-, 
and  refuge  to  any  "f  these  persecuted  pcMpie 
wiio  may  be  permitted  to  emigrate  from  Ir.iq. 
and 

Whereas  It  ha.s  been  the  tradltlonil  ji.i 
historic  poUcv  'if  the  UiUted  States  to  >.,f  ,  . 
rively  cf'ncerned  with  those  .subject  to  )>.'r  e- 
cutkin  in  foreign  lands:  Now.  thereforr   t.o  ;t 

Rrsoli  ed.  That  It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  S(  ?  .'^ 
that  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  .i,- 
dertake  negotiations,  alone  or  In  concert  .■:•>, 
other  heads  "f  state  to  secure  and  facilitate 
the  emigration  to  acceptable  lands  ot  re:  :ee 
ol  the  Jewish  remnant  m  Iraq 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  joined  in  sponsoring  the  re.Nolu- 
tion  urging  assistance  to  the  Jews  of 
Iraq  so  that  they  may  escape  from  the 
nightmare  existence  which  they  arc  now 
experiencing.  The  2.500  Jews  remaining 
in  Iraq  are  all  that  Is  left  of  a  once  proud 
and  flourishing  community  dating  back 
to  ancient  Baghdad.  No  Jews  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  Iraq  since  1963  uid 
during  this  time  they  have  become  lie 
scapegoats  of  a  milltarj-  regime. 

Since  June  1967  they  have  been  living 
under  virtual  house  arrest,  under  con- 
stant surveillance  and  harassment.  They 
have  been  fired  from  their  jobs  and  for- 
bidden to  sell  their  property.  Their  tele- 
phones have  been  taken  away  from  tiiem. 
and  their  mall  censored. 

Thet  infamous  spy  trial  and  public 
hanging  of  14  defendants,  including  nine 
Jews,  which  took  place  in  Baghd.iu  m 
January  .shocked  the  world.  This  action 
by  the  Iraqi  military  regime  caii.sed 
worldwide  condemnation.  The  condem- 
nation has  not  influenced  the  regime  in 
power.  They  continue  the  systematic 
persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Iraq. 

The  resolution  we  submit  today  umes 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
undertake  negotiations,  alone  or  in  con- 
cert with  other  heads  of  state,  to  .secure 
and  facilitate  the  emigration  to  accept- 
able lands  of  refuge  of  the  Jewish  rem- 
nant in  Iraq. 

The  U.S.  immigration  laws  will  permit 
them  to  come  here,  and  they  will  be 
welcomed.  Many  other  countries  will  also 
open  their  doors,  if  these  unfortunate 
people  are  permitted  to  leave  Iraq 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  perse- 
cution and  harassment  of  Jews  living 
in  Arab  countries,  coupled  with  the  Hurry 
of  anti-Semitism  In  other  areas  ot  the 
world,  causes  men  of  conscience  to  be 
greatly  concerned. 

The  brutal  and  barbaric  actions  ul  the 
Iraq  Government  toward  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens, along  with  the  repressive  atmos- 
phere prevalent  in  Egypt.  Syria,  and 
Libya,  deserve  the  condemnation  of  the 
civilized  world 
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This  prejudice  and  bigotry  have 
promoted  irrationality  and  prevented  a 
truly  lasting  settlement  to  the  political 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  While  the 
history  of  man  is  checkered  with  these 
illogical  hatreds,  it  seems  to  me  that 
modem  man  must  make  progress  toward 
solving  these  primitive  biases. 

The  persecution  of  Innocent  people 
must  cease  and  the  intolerable  conditions 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  by  the  Arab 
governments.  Meaningful  steps  must  be 
taken  by  responsible  government  officials 
to  still  the  shrill  cries  of  hatred  that 
trumpet  throughout  many  Arab  lands. 

Today  I  am  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  intimidation  of 
Jews  in  Iraq,  and  the  spirit  of  it  applies 
equally  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  Senate  resolution  specifically  urges 
that  Jewish  citizens  be  free  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  land  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

The  deprivation  of  basic  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  Is  senseless  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exist  free  of  dissent. 


George  W.  F.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  F. 

Radlgan.  ^  r-,  c 

James  L.  Treece.  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Lawrence  M. 
Henry.  , 

Benjamin  F.  Holman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community 
Relations  Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Roger  W.  Wllkins. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  April  1,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Louis  O.  Aleksich.  of  Montana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Mon- 
tana for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
A  Bukovatz. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  April  1.  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  i.bovt  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison  Loesch, 
of  Montrose.  Colo.,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  PubUc  Land 
Management.  The  hearing  wiU  be  held 
on  Monday,  March  31,  1969.  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  committee  room.  3110  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  ^     .    . 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  in- 
terested is  invited  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  the  hearing. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Loesch  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point.  ^,       .  . 

There   being   no  objection,   the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Data:  Haerison  Loesch 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
JUDGESHIP  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  will  begin  hearings  on  S.  952, 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  and  related 
bills,  including.  S.  474.  S.  567,  S.  585, 
S  852,  S.  898.  S.  1036,  and  S.  1216,  on 
April  15  and  16,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6J26.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Ali  persons  wishing  to  be  heard  on 
tliese  bUls  or  on  the  need  for  additional 
Federal  judgeships  and  related  matters 
.should  contact  immediately  the  subcom- 
mittee in  room  6306.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Harold  O.  BuUls.  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  O.  Garaas. 
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Family  Born  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  10, 
1916.  to  Joseph  B.  Loesch  and  Constance 
Harrison  Loesch;  married  to  Louise  Mills, 
June  19.  1940;  children,  one  son,  Jeffrey  H. 
Loesch,  born  June  14.  1946. 

Education:  Montrose  Colorado  school:  B.A.. 
Colorado  College.  1936;  Denver  University 
Law  School.  1936-1937;  Ll.B.  Yale  University, 

1939 

MlUtary  service:  Enlisted  Pvt.  AUS.  3-1942: 
OCS  Field  Intelligence  training,  commission 
10-1942,  assigned  314th  T.C.  Gp..  9th  AF.. 
North  Africa  (1943).  SlcUy.  England.  France. 
Germany.  Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  Air 
Medal  (Cluster) .  Discharged,  major,  10-1945. 

Bar  admissions:  Admitted  to  Bar,  Colorado. 
1939;  United  States  District  Court;  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  10th  Circuit. 

Professional  associations:  Moynlhan  & 
Huges.  Associate.  1939-1942;  Strang  &  Loesch, 
1946-1956;  Loesch  &  Kreldler.  1956-1961; 
Loesch.  Kreldler  &  Dtirham.  1961  to  date. 

Bar  association  memberships:  Seventh 
Judicial  DUtrlct  (President  1956);  Colorado 
(Board  of  Governors  1950-1952:  1960-1963; 
President  1961-1962);  American. 

Organizations:     Rotary.    Elks.    University 
Club  of  Denver.  VTW.  American  Legion.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 
Politics:  Republican. 

Religion:  Protestant  (Preference.  Epis- 
copal). 

Public  land  law  experience:  As  a  Colorado 
lawyer.  I  have  had  extensive  representational 
experience  with  the  Bureau  of  l^nd  Manage- 
ment and  all  phases  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 


Act  Including  process,  procedure,  administra- 
tive appeals  and  litigation  covering  right* 
and  duties  of  permittees,  exchanges,  sales  of 
isolated  tracts,  withdrawals,  grazing  districts, 
and  homestead  entries. 

During  the  uranium  boom  of  the  1950'8, 
I  became  experienced  In  the  AEC  procedures 
Involving  exploratory  permits,  leases  and 
claims  on  withdrawn  lands,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  process  concerning  mining  claims 
on  open  public  lands.  These  latter  are  of 
course  the  same  as  lode  mining  matters 
which  had  already  been  a  substantial  part  of 
my  practice. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
enlargement  ot  the  Black  Canyon  National 
Monument.  I  have  dealt  with  the  hierarchy 
of  the  National  Park  Service  on  trades,  pur- 
chases, re-surveys  and  other  administrative 
procedures,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  compromises  which  benefited  both 
the  public  and  the  land  owners. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  handled  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  granting  title  to  small 
residential  tracts  to  long-time  occupants  of 
invalid  (or  Invalidated)  mining  or  mill-site 
claims. 

I  claim  expertise  In  Colorado  water  law. 
and  have  handled  aU  phases  of  individual 
and  ditch  company  appropriation  proce- 
dures, development,  and  litigation.  I  have 
dealt  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Uncompahgre*  Project  Association,  and  the 
Trl-County  Water  Conservancy  District  on 
administrative  acconmiodatlona  for  develop- 
ment of  municipal  and  rural  domestic  sup- 
ply for  the  entire  area.  Water  matters  have 
become  of  particular  moment  with  progress 
of  Colorado  River  development  upstream 
from  Glen  Canyon,  and  have  Intimate  con- 
nection with  the  use  and  disposition  of  pub- 
lic lands  In  the  entire  5-state  area,  so  ac- 
quaintance with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
rules,  regulations  and  procedtires  Is  perti- 
nent. 

I  have  handled  negotiations  for  access 
roads  to  public  lands  and  have  participated 
in  litigation  concerning  them.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  procedures  involved  in  ob- 
taining licenses  for  transmission  line  rights 
of  way  across  public  lands,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  Involved  In  the  process  of 
building  access  roads  to  private  lands. 

This  experience  has  afforded  me  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  organization,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Land  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
state  organizations  whlCli  interact  with  and 
supplement  them. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  sched- 
uled the  following  hearings  before  the 
full  committee  through  April  30 : 

March  27,  full  committee:  10  a.m.,  ex- 
ecutive, room  3112.  Briefing  and  in- 
formation hearing  on  operations  under 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

March  31 :  Nomination  hearing  of  Har- 
rison Loesch,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Lands. 

April  15  and  16.  full  committee:  10 
am.,  open,  room  3110.  S.  1075  and  other 
measures  to  establish  a  national  environ- 
mental policy. 

April  22.  full  committee:  10  a.m..  open, 
room  3110.  S.  1076,  Youth  Conser\-atlon 
Corps  bill. 

April  29  and  30,  full  committee:  10 
a.m..  open,  room  3IJ10.  Alaska  native  land 
claims. 
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At  the  April  15  and  16  hearings  on  S. 
1075  and  other  measures  to  establish  a 
mitlonal  environmental  policy,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  and 
from  the  general  public. 

At  the  April  22  hearing  on  3.  1076.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  testimony  will  be  received  from 
representatives  from  the  administration 
and  the  general  public. 

At  the  April  29  and  30  hearings  on 
Alaska  Native  land  claims,  testimony  will 
be  received  from  the  representatives  of 
the  administration,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  Alaska  natives,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic At  the  present  time,  there  are  no 
bills  pending  before  the  committee  on 
this  subject.  Last  February  I  requested 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  draft 
legislation  designed  to  implement  recom- 
mendations for  a  proposed  legislative 
settlement  which  were  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska.  When  this  drafting 
service  Is  completed,  the  measure  will 
be  Introduced  for  the  committees  con- 
stderatton  together  with  other  bills  which 
may  be  introduced  prior  to  the  hearing. 


March   J6,  1969 


RICHARD    BREVARD    RUSSELL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, earlier  this  month.  I  stated  to  the 
Senate  my  great  pleasure  whenever  I 
see  tribute  psud  to  the  extraordinary 
capabilities  of  Senator  Rilh.^rd  Rcssell. 
one  of  the  Senate  s  true  true  giants  of 
all  times. 

It  has  been  good  to  note  the  remarks 
of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  m 
tribute  to  him  this  week,  and  I  want  to 
add  my  own  words  to  the  expressions  of 
warm  wishes  for  more  carefree  day.s 
ahead  for  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  news  of  his  illness  is  hurtful  to 
me.  as  it  surely  is  to  all  who  know  him. 
I  wish  that  it  lay  within  my  power  to 
perform  some  deed  that  would  take  away 
this  trouble  which  has  come  to  him 

This  legislative  body  and  this  Nation 
have  real  need  of  his  wisdom,  his  tre- 
mendous capacities  for  dedicated  serv- 
ice, his  proven  abilities  for  leadership 
and  conciliation,  and  his  talent  for  mak- 
ing his  associates  want  to  .stand  tall  in 
relation  to  his  own  s?reat  personal 
stature. 

Indeed,  when  I  think  of  the  current 
wide  usage  of  the  tewn  •charisma."  I 
feel  surpnse  that  many  years  ago  it  was 
not  applied  to  Richard  Brev.^rd  Rcssell 
Webster's  dictionary  describes  the  term 
as  "a  quahty  of  extraordinary-  spintual 
power  attributed  to  a  person  capable  of 
eliciting  popular  support  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs  " 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind,  who  has  seen  and  heard  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  speaking  on  the  floor 
this  week  and  in  the  years  gone  by.  that 
the  words  spoken  are  testimony  to  a 
man — Rich.*ro  Brevard  Russell — who 
through  his  own  great  quality  of  spirit 
leads  others  to  rise  beyond  and  above 
themselves  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  Republic  :> 

I  believe  that  deep  measure  of  cha- 
risma   would    have    redounded    to   even 


greater  benefit  foi  thl«  Nation  had  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  poUUcal  fortune 
placed  him  in  the  White  House,  giving 
to  all  Americans  a  greater  exposure  to 
his  influence  and  added  opportunity  to 
achieve  new  levels. 


THE  SLEEPING  BFJ^R  DUSES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  have  In- 
troduced this  year  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
in  Michigan. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
perpetuate  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  people  now  and  In  future  generations, 
the  special  beauty  and  values  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  landscape. 

The  61.000  acres  which  we  have  care- 
fully designated  for  this  national  lake- 
shore  encompass  an  expensive  diversity 
of  scenic  beauty.  Crowning  it  all  are  the 
great  dunes,  tliemselves.  'Vet.  our  objec- 
tive is  not  only  to  preserve  the  dunes, 
but  also  the  setting  of  forested  hills  and 
natural  lakeshore  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Again,  today.  I  stress  the  urgency  of 
this  project.  This  nationally  significant 
landscape  stands  poised  on  the  edge  of 
decision.  This  Congress  must  decide.  We 
can  act  now  to  pass  S.  1023  and  the  iden- 
tical House  bill.  H.R.  4287.  establishing 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
-shore.  to  adequately  protect  and  appro- 
priately plan  for  the  development  of  this 
landscape  If  we  do  not.  this  special  land- 
scape cannot  long  withstand  the  threats 
of  cottage  subdivision,  commercial  de- 
'.elopment.  and  honky-tonk  encroach- 
ment These  destructive  forces  have 
gathered  pressure  in  recent  years.  Now. 
they  are  closing  m  for  the  kill. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  never  before  in  the  10 
years  that  I  have  been  actively  working 
for  this  project  have  I  felt  this  heavy 
weight  of  utter  urgency.  This  is  the 
year  the  die  will  be  cast. 

I  am  delluhted.  tlierefore.  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial .supp<5rt  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "Of  Men  and 
Dunes."  from  the  Simday  New  York 
Times  for  March  16.  1969.  be  Included 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

Op  Me.v   \nd  DfNES 

Naturnl  sand  dunes,  the  unending  master- 
work  of  wind  and  w;iter.  are  among  natures 
.Tiore  rfisclnatlng  ,ind  useful  creations  To 
'-he  human  eye,  their  clesin  lines  and  fan- 
t.<is'.lc  .ind  chanKlng  shapes  are  a  delight. 
To  shore  birds  and  migratory  birds,  they 
nurture  and  protect  life  Itself.  Birds  nest  In 
•-he  beachgrasses  and  depend  for  food  on  the 
salt  ponds  and  fresh-water  po<jls  behind  the 
dune-s  To  the  sea  and  the  lakes,  dunes  are 
natures  own  barrier  to  the  devastation  ef- 
fects of  violent  storms 

But  something  there  l.s  In  many  men  that 
does  not  love  a  dune  The  only  wild,  clear 
call  that  they  hear  at  the  edge  uf  the  sea  Is 
the  screech  of  profit  and  the  bulldozer's 
mournful  crunch  The  land  speculator  and 
the  summer  irtittage  bulkier,  the  highway 
contractor  and  the  jetport  planner,  all  these 


s««  only  a  beach  to  be  leveled  and  subdivided 
Into  lou  and  paved  with  blacktop  and  sold 
for  dollars. 

In  recent  years,  the  struggle  to  save  sur- 
viving sections  of  the  nation's  seashores  and 
lakeshores  has  made  progress.  Prom  Cape  Cod 
and  Fire  Island  to  Texas's  Padre  Island  and 
California's  Point  Reyes,  some  dunes  have 
been  saved  by  Federal  law.  But  more  remaiiis 
to  be  done,  and  old  battles  have  sometimes 
to  be  Won  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

The  dunes  created  by  Lalte  Michigan  pro- 
vided two  such  battlegrounds  The  Indiana 
Dunes,  Just  east  of  Chicago  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  were  rescued  after  a  long 
fight  between  conservationists  led  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H  Douglas  and  steel  companies 
which  wanted  to  build  a  deep  water  port. 
But  the  Chicago,  South  Shore  and  South 
Bend  Railroad  is  now  pressing  the  National 
Park  Service  for  permission  to  construct  ,i 
marshalling  yard  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeshore. 

Before  this  railroad  Issue  Is  even  settled 
there  Is  already  talk  in  Indiana  that  a  new 
Jetport  may  be  built  Immediately  south  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  If  the  so-called  Ches- 
terton site  Is  selected,  jets  would  spew  oU 
and  fumes  as  well  as  roaring  noise  over  the 
dunes. 

Par  to  the  north  at  the  western  edge  ■>! 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  lake  has  created 
the  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  so  named 
because  their  profile  from  a  distance  resem- 
bles a  great  bear  curled  In  sleep.  Ten  years 
ago  the  National  Park  Seri-lce  Identified  the.-t* 
dunes  as  ine  of  the  dozen  shoreline  aresis  ;u 
the  nation  most  worth  saving.  MIchlKas.  s 
Senators  Introduced  a  bill  to  protect  them 
as  a  national  lakeshore  in  1959.  The  years 
Slave  passed  but  the  bill  has  not. 

Intensive  private  development  now  men- 
.^ees  the  viability  of  Sleeping  Bear  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the 
Government  of  acquiring  the  land  has  riser: 
by  one-third  The  bill  has  been  relntroducfd 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  hearing's 
have  been  delayed  until  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration makes  lu  position  known.  It  is  im- 
perative tliat  legislative  action  be  completed 
this  year.  Congre.ss  waits,  but  the  grasping 
hands  of  the  land  speculators  are  busy,  Sor:i 
the  Sleeping  Bear  may  not  be  sleeping  but 
dead. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  wel- 
come expression  from  a  great  national 
newspaper  well  known  for  its  concern 
with  conservation  is  another  illustration 
of  the  crowing  support  for  the  Sleepini' 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  It  i- 
ray  hope  now  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  move  with  dispatch  to  suppo:t 
this  legislation,  and  that  the  Congress 
will  address  itself  to  this  matter  with  tlie 
sense  of  urgency  that  is  required. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ADDRESSES 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
FIGHTI':R  PILOTS 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, March  21.  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Bahry  Goldwater.  ad- 
dressed the  Association  of  American 
Fighter  Pilots  in  Houston.  Tex.  His  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  have,  I  believe 
an  important  and  significant  bearing  on 
numerous  matters  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  deplores  what  he  descnbes 
as  a  deliberate  c£mipaign  being  directed 
against  the  concept  of  military  strength 
in  the  United  States  Because  of  its  time- 
liness and  importance  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  text  of  Senator  Gold- 
WA«R's  speech  be  inserted  in  the  Rkord^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REMARKS  BT  S.NATO*  BAMT  QO"*^*;™^ 
ARIZONA  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  ^0^ 
PILOTS  AS80CIATIOM.  HOUSTON,  TEX..  MA«CH 

•21.   1969 

Mr    President.  Members  of  the  Amertwin 
Wffhter  Pilots  Association,  as  you  probably 
!?f  know  I  returned  recently  to  the  political 
wirs  Xr  a  Belf-lmpoeed  sabbaUcal  leave  of 
rour  ^^8  in  my  niltlW^ Arizona.  Of  course^ 
D  wLhlngton  everyone  wants  to  know  ^ow 
u  f^la  to  be  back.  This  Is  the  question  I 
eet  in  the  Senate,  in  the  &«»»»<«  Armed  Serv- 
f^s  committee.  In  the  Senate  Preparedness 
subcommittee  and  all  of  my  other  old  haunts 
around  the  nation's  capital.  And  I  tell  them 
til  that  I  feel  exactly  Uke  the  arst  Kamikaze 
nilot  who  ever  made  a  round  trip. 
•^  1  also  dwell  to  some  extent  on  the  various 
changes  that  I  have  noticed  since  my  return 
Mavbe   I   don-t  haye   to  teU   you  that  the 
ThanKe  I  like  the  best  is  the  one  I  Sad  In 
the  pentagon.  Not  only  am  I  delighted  that 
he  Tm^of  secretary  of  Defense  Is  no  longer 
held  by  our  computer-minded,  one-time  Ford 
company  offlclaJ.  Robert  8.  McNamaxa    but 
Xa^  even  more  deUghted  that  the  vital  p^t 
13    now    occupied    by    former    Congressman 
Mel vln  Laird. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  re- 
mSr tonight.  They  are  directed  to  a  defense 
^£  the  natfon-s  military  establishment  and 
a  defense  of  this  nation's  military  men. 

I  wish  to  be  very  blunt.  I  believe  It  is  no^- 
ing  short  of  disgraceful  that  such  a  defense 
h«  to  be  made.  But  the  actualities  of  the 
Sr^sent  situation  in  our  national  afalrs  are 
such  that  loud  and  strong  voices  need  to  be 

'^if* they  aren't,  we  will  soon  develop  a  na- 
tional frame  of  mind  against  anything  that 
macks  of  defense.  We  will  be  Permitting  an 
;rroneous  public  attitude  to  develop  which 
can  sjell  nothing  but  trouble  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world  ,  , 

This  nation,  no  matter  what  your  sophis- 
ticated academic  and  «<:»e°"fl<= /P^^^f^^^ 
would  like  you  to  believe,  must  be  strong 
and  powerful.  This  Is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  todays  world.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
reaching  a  point  where  we  do  not  need  weap- 
ons defensfsystems  and  the  militaiT  men 
to  operate  them.  It  would  be  wonderful  If, 
bv  ■waving  a  magic  wand,  or  passing  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  or  adopting  some 
specific  executive  program,  we  co^ld  make 
inaiiklnd  forever  noble.  If  this  could  be  done, 
we  wouldn't  need  weapons  or  generals  or  ad- 
mirals or  soldiers  or  sailors  or  fighter  pilots. 
We  wouldn't  even  need  policemen— the 
churches  could  handle  all  our  needs. 

But,  unfortunately,  man's  nature  is  not 
susceptible  to  quick  change  of  this  sort.  He 
will,  despite  all  the  education  that  the  aca- 
denUc  community  can  cram  Into  his  sktiu, 
.Mill  have  traces  of  greed,  hatred  and  avarice 
Hi  his  nature.  He  will  stlU  be  susceptible  to 
the  temptations  and  Impulses  which  today 
lead  men  to  fights  and  naUons  to  war. 

This  is  no  mystery.  It's  a  fact  of  life.  Any 
reasonable   Individual   will   understand   wid 
accept  this  premise  because  he  knows  that 
It  Is  true  and  that  It  Is  not  subject  to  ques- 
tioning. However,  when  you  listen  to  some 
of   the   self-styled   pacifists,   peaceniks   and 
all-out  enemies  of  the  military,  you  begin 
to  wonder  If  we  might  have  missed  some- 
thing   somewhere    along    the    line.    Because 
their    arguments    axe    founded    on    wishful 
thinking,  they  would   have  us  beUeve  that 
If  the  United  States  only  stopped  building 
military  weapons  that  that  would  be  thean- 
swer  to  peace  throughout  the  world.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  by  some  magic 


or  miracle  of  ideology  we  could  shame  our 
enemies  into  following  suit.  The  realities  of 
power  and  strength  and  counter  power  and 
counter  strength  have  no  meaning  for  these 
people.  They  have  developed  an  over-sUnpii- 
fled  and  ridiculous  Idea  that  the  way  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  Is  to  object  to  anything 
or  anyone  used  in  the  waging  of  war.  This 
is  what  causes  protest  movements  against 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  on 
campuses,  against  service  recruiters  In  col- 
leges^ against  military  draft  boards,  agafns^ 
s^y  kind  of  service  installations  that  might 
be  used  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Coast  Guard 
in  time  of  war.  ^.   ^         ,   . 

It  U  this  same  attitude  on  a  higher  plain 
that  causes  trouble  for  our  military  men  in 
the  Defense  Department.  The  great  outcry 
aoalnst  war  has  led  almost  automatically 
tSlTsusplclon  of  our  military  brass.  Its 
Retting  as  though  the  liberal  press  treats 
Liy  msommendatlon  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  a  form  of  evil,  per  se.  To  this  ele- 
ment of  our  national  media,  anything  con- 
nected with  the  military  Is  dangerous.  "They 
vrould  have  the  American  public  believe  that 
every  man  who  ever  wore  an  officer's  uniform 
is  interested  personally  In  unleashing  nu- 
clear war.  ..  , 

The  attitude  which  I  have  been  describing 
has  ah-eady  led  us  Into  trouble  that  may  take 
many  years  to  correct.  This  suspicion  of  the 
military;    this   deliberate   attempt  to   mini- 
mize the  voice  of  the  military  In  the  devel- 
ooment  of  defense  policies,  was  a  hallmark 
of  the  McNamara  regime  In  the  Pentagon. 
You  all  remember  that  unhappy  Interlude. 
The  "whiz  kids"  took  over.  The  battle  cry 
became  "cost  effectiveness  to  the  end."  The 
voices  of  experienced  military  men.  trained 
in  service  academies  and  tested  In  combat, 
were  drovraed  out  by  the  whlrrlngs  and  beep- 
Ings  of  the  computers.  Sound  advice  on  hard 
mlUtary  matters  gave  way  to  chalk  talks  and 
elib  televised  press  conferences  wherein  any- 
one holding  a  pointer  to  a  chart  passed  as 
an  expert.  .^         .„„, 

What  happened  was  this.  To  avoid  or  steer 
clear  of  the  possible  evil  of  centralizing  power 
and  authority  In  the  hands  of  the  military, 
McNamara  permitted  over-centrallzatlon  in 
the  hands  of  lees  qualified  civil  servants.  We 
traded  military  expertise  for  scientific  guesses 
based  on  computer  findings.  We  dldn  t 
achieve  a  proper  balance  between  military 
and  civil  authority.  We  achieved  an  im- 
proper balance  of  unUalned  civil  authority 
over  experienced  military  authority. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  during 
the  past  decade  the  pendulum  of  defense 
organization  has  moved  too  far  In  the  direc- 
tion of  economy  and  efficiency  and  too  far 
away  from  defense  readiness  and  force 
modernization. 

The  bomb  shortage  of  the  early  1960's;  the 
efforts  to  save  money  through  the  concept 
of  "commonaUty"  In  the  TFX  (now  F-lllB) 
program  with  no  alternative  available  when 
it  failed:  and  the  low  risk  procurement 
poUcles  typified  by  the  current  requirement 
that  services  have  all  technology  "In  hand 
before  a  contract  Is  let^all  these  are  ex- 
amples of  this  trend. 

The  mistakes  stemming  from  overemphasis 
on  civilian  decision-making  In  the  Defense 
Department  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  don't  Uke  to  think  too 
much  about  if.  because  when  I  realize  what 
happened  in  the  Defense  Department  over 
the  last  eight  vears.  it  literally  scares  me  to 
death  It  makes  me  worried  for  the  future  of 
my  country  and  the  future  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

I'm  sure  you  all  know  the  old  saying  that 
one  should  not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Nowhere  Is  this  more  pertinent  than  In  the 
field  of  defense  activities.  To  rely  solely  on 
missiles  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  the 
backup  bomber  force  is  an  example  of  what 
I  mean   Others  Involved  are  the  building  of 


only  conventional  ships  to  save  the  cost  of 
nuclear  engines  and  to  economize  by  not 
developing,  testing,  and  stockpiling  cerUln 
mllltarv  space  svstems,  or  not  to  develop  new 
and  better  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
wishful  hope  that  our  enemies  wont  do  it 

Real  and  lasting  economies  m  defense 
spending  can  only  be  realized.  I  am  convinced 
bv  optimizing  military  policies,  strategy  and 
tactics  to  most  fully  exploit  all  the  products 
of  technology.  The  inevitable  need  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  most  advanced  systems 
possible  in  order  to  guard  against  the  fact 
mat  an  enemy  could  build  and  use  these 
against  us  means  that  any  reliance  on  older 
systems— for  whatever  reason-will  eventu- 
ally add  to  the  cost  of  defense. 

Thus  only  by  absorbing  the  Increased  costs 
of  new  advanced  weapons  through  reduction 
m  quantity  of  forces  and  systems  that  sole 
reliance  on  these  will  permit,  can  we  hope  to 
keep  defense  spending  at  a  minimum  and 
national  security  at  a  maximum. 

I  do  not  insist  that  the  mlUtary  should  be 
in  charge  of  everything.  I  do  not  recommend 
a  general  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
tense    I  do  not  necessarily  Insist  that  civil- 
ian experts  be  replaced  in  the  Defense  es- 
tablishment merely  because  they  do  not  wear 
an  admiral's  stripes  or  a  colonel's  chickens. 
I  do,  however,  argue  strenuously  and  per- 
slstenly  that  military  experience  and  m  11- 
tary  men  be  given  their  proper  voice  in  the 
determination   of   policies   upon   which   our 
safety  and  the  protection  of  our  millions  of 
citizens  must  ultimately  depend.  I n  many 
areas  of  defense  policy  I  am  convinced  that 
trained  military  opinion  is  not  only  desirable 
but   essential    to    success    There    are    other 
areas  where  I  believe  top  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  should  prevail.  However   we 
have  nothing  U)  gain  and  a  great  deal  to  lose 
by  adopting  the  fallacious  belief  that  be- 
cause a  mlliury  man  is  trained  to  fight  that 
he  is  automatically  a  proponent  of  warlike 
or   war-producing  attitudes   and   policies.   I 
might  say  here  that  the  most  eloquent  and 
Trdent  proponents  of  peace  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  were  millUry 
men  Who  had  seen  at  first  hand  the  horrors 
of  war.  It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  to 
become  a  practical  and  effective  advocate  of 
peace  in  our  times  requires  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  alternative. 

I  believe  that  the  public  debate  now  going 
on  concerning  President  Nixon's  advocacy  of 
a  modified  ABM  system  will  bring  out  even 
more  latent  distrust,  and  even  hatred  of  the 
military.  The  radical  left  is  even  now  busy 
trvlng  to  convince  the  American  public  that 
the  ABM  svstem  is  a  device  cooked  up  by  the 
mllltarv  men  in  the  Pentagon  to  siphon  off 
billions"  of  dollars  from  antlpoverty  projects 
and  other  social  welfare  programs.  Great  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  upon  the  opinions  of 
scientists  who  all  of  a  sudden  hay  become 
great  experts  in  the  whole  area  of  military 
defense.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  time  back 
in  the  Truman  Administration  when  many 
nromlnent  scientists  were  opposing  develop- 
ment of  the  H  bomb.  You  may  remember 
some  of  those  arguments.  The  "!^''  h,^.\^  v 
us  that  the  H  bomb  would  be  Inordinately 
expensive  that  It  probably  would  not  work 
and   that  its   development   would   alter  the 
world  balance  of  power.  Of  course  we  know- 
now  that  thev  were  wrong  on  every  polnt_ 
Not  onlv  did  the  H  bomb  work  but  It  Proved 
to  be  less  expensive  than  the  scientific  esti- 
mates and  the  Russians  promptly  developed 
one  of  their  own.  If  President  Truman  had 
listened  to  the  advice  of  scientists  Uke  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer  the  balance  of  power 
irould  have  been  drastically  altered-but  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  whl.e  the 
scientists  were  trying  to  get  the  President  to 
Junk  our  H  bomb  program  the  Russians  were 
pushing  ahead  at  top  speed. 

It  has  often  been  said   tXiat  if  an  Army 
general  endeavored  to  teU  the  dentists  about 
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their  '.heorlea  on  physics  he  would  quickly 
be  told  to  get  lost  But  the  scientists  never 
seem  a  bit  reluctant  to  tell  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  all  about  their  specialized 
business 

This  Is  what  Is  happening  t>xlay  in  Oie 
debate  -.ver  the  ABM  system  The  greatest 
emphasis  is  being  placed  m  the  argumenu 
of  the  scientists  and  others  who  oppoee  the 
system  Considerably  less  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  in  the  argumenu  of  thi«e  who  know 
that  we  mu.nt  make  some  headway  in  the 
area  if  missile  defease  The  Soviets  are  al- 
ready way  ahead  of  us  not  onlv  in  the  de- 
velopment but  In  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  to  protect  their  major  cities  The 
verv  :ea«t  that  we  miut  do  Is  to  develop  a 
system  ui  protect  ^ur  deterrent  to  war  This 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  little  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  intensive  research  and  de- 
velopment in  a  vital  defense  fleld  where  'he 
Soviets  are  far  ahead  of  -u  It  Is  the  abso- 
lute minimum  that  the  President  could  rec- 
ommend :n  keeping  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  safety  of  this  nation  In  this  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secreurv  of  I  -fense  Mr  I^rd 
Tn*^,'^,  determined  help  and  asslsUnce' 
And  I  believe  'hat  'he  wishes  of  the  Ainerl- 
•an  people  will  flnaiiy  be  felt  and  this  pro- 

^rTr^'^J'^'^  '"  '^'  meanume  I  would  warn 
jou    to   be   aware,    constantly    aware,    of    the 

r^Tr''fi?'"*  1"°"^  '-^  down-grade  ..nd  dis- 
credit the  military  establishment  without 
Which  oiu-  country  could  not  long  survive  It 
^  a  determined  .tnd  -leilberate  campaign 
wblch  must  be  fought  at  all  times 

And    rest    -issured    that    vou    will    have    no 

Wy 'Mc^?of 'th'"*  '""'^  "^^'"  -  '^'  -'"- 
ntn       ^  ^""  -ontaln  certain  key  words 

and    phrases    taken    from    the    utterances    of 

f^otau?   ''""'*''"^'   ="    *^'-"^-P^    "  j"^'^ 
a  totally  unwarranted  premise    For  example 

I  predict  that  you  will  hear  more  anymore 
about  a  word  President  Nixon  used  n.n  so 
long  ago  with  regard  to  our  nucIeaTTtrength 
The  word  he  used  w..s  sulflclencv  ■  He  TaUi 
his  perhaps  was  a  better  word  than  super 
treLrh      ''''^'^'"«    ^°    ^"^    ""atlve    nuclear 

nlst  world    I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  teli  vou 
that  the  word    •sumclencv  nan  be  '^ken   V, 
mean  whatever  the  person   using  ,t  wa'u  u 
to  mean    There  Is  no  cin,,bt  in  my  mind  tha 
When   PresMen-   Nlxon   used   the  word     .  fffl 

s  ren^th   'o'^f  '''"'''''  '■"  ""'"^'"'^  ""^  "r 

P^^n    Vnd   ^      '""''  '*'"  Presidential  com- 
CnWate^"      ,?  ""*     ■"   ''''  P^oP^-nents   of 

unilateral     disarmament,     the     word       txim 
c.encv    could    mean    a.m.^t    any    level      ,"f 
strength  '     'evei    or 

In  the  attacks  on  the  military  also  you  will 
hnd  repeated  reference  to  :,  phrase  once  ule 
by  former  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower 
This  phra^  Which  IncldenUlly  turned  un 
MX  imes  ,n  a  recent  speech  by  formervice 
President  Hubert  H    Humphrev   i,     mUltar^ 

m  .rf    »  '*''**^   ex-Presldent    :.re   quoted 

in  an  effort  to  convince  .Americans  that  such 
a  complex  does  exist  and  poses  some  k  nd  '^ 

Eisenhower  mentioned  the  possibility  of  un- 
warranted influence  being  acquired  bv  such 
a  complex,  he  had  s<.me  other  profound 
hlngs  „  ^v  I  want  to  quote  one  passa« 
in  particular  He  said  and  I  qu.:te  We^ace 
*  hostile  ldeoki?y-- global  in  scope  atheistic 
in  Character  ruthles.s  In  purpose'lndTnid  - 
ous  in  method  Unhappilv  the  danger  It  poses 
promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration  To 
meet  It  successfully  there  is  call  for  not  so 
much  the  emotional  ..nd  transltorv  sacrifices 
of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which  enable  us 
to  carrv  forward  steadily  surely,  and  with- 
out complaint  the  burdens  of  a  prolonged 
and  complex  struggle^  with  liberty  the  stake 
Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite  every 
provocation  on  our  charted  course  toward 
permanent  peace  and  human  betterment 
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A  vital  element  m  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
iv>  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction   ' 

In  closing  gentlemen  let  me  warn  you  that 
t.he  anti-defense  campaign  In  this  country  la 
accelerating    rapidly     I    predict    that    In    the 
weeks  to  come  you  will  see  It  reach  an  almost 
hysterical   pitch   among  certain   groups    And 
;t  win  have  many  faceU    One  will  be  a  new. 
all-out    propaganda   drive   against    the   Nixon 
Administrations  military  efTort  In  Vietnam. 
Another  facet  of  this  drive  will  be  an  all- 
lut  campaign  against  every  conceivable  type 
■f  defense  expenditure  This  part  of  the  cam- 
paign  will   get   under  way  on  March  28  and 
29    :»t    a    Congressional    conference   on      The 
Military  Budget  and  National  Priorities  "  ThU 
onference     which    has    been    arranged    by   a 
K'roup   if  liberal  House  .md  Senate  Democrats. 
Is  strictly  a  lobbying  effort  to  drum  up  Con- 
gressional supp..rt  for  cutting  defense  budg- 
ets   It  has  no  official  standing  with  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  It  will  temper  with  the  Juris- 
diction  of   such   duly   established   groups   .is 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees  and    the    Hmise   and    Senate   Appro- 
priations Committees 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  for  everyone  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  defense  of  this  na- 
tion ro  understand  clearly  what  is  K'oln<  on 
today  This  campaign  Is  not  confined  to  op- 
posing military  men  or  even  a  dominant  mili- 
tary v. .Ice  in  preparedness  matters  It  la 
aimed  directly  at  the  concept  of  military 
strength  itself  I  tell  you  emphatically  that 
we  are  seeing  today  a  concerted  and  well- 
orginlzed  attempt  ro  dPttroy  f/zc  m^ifarv  f/- 
/frtireneis  of  America  in  the  misguided  be- 
lief that  such  action  might  somehow  serve 
the  cause  of  worlri  pucp 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  on  June 
-'8.  1968.  the  Governor  of  the  U.S.  VirRin 
Lslaiids  .sinned  into  law  an  act  of  the 
VirKin  Islands  Lepislature  which  estab- 
lished in  the  offlcp  of  the  VirKln  Islands 
Flepresentative  to  WashinKton.  and  pro- 
•■  ided  tor  the  elect  ion  of  the  first  Repre- 
sentative at  the  1968  k'eneraJ  election  At 
that  eleriion.  on  November  5.  the  people 
of  the  Virpin  Islands  elected  Mr.  Ron  de 
Lugo  as  aieir  first  Representative  to 
Washington. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  know  Mr 
de  Lu«o  well  This  Congress  passed  the 
Revised  OrEanic  Act  of  the  Virpin 
Islands  in  19.^4  Since  that  time.  Ron  de 
LuRo  has  worked  effectively  to  bring  to 
fruition  Uie  proce.sses  of  democracy 
which  that  document  promised  the  [leo- 
pleot  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  olflce  of  the  elected  Representa- 
tive to  Wa.shinKton  is  another  step  on 
the  long  road  to  self-government  within 
the  context  of  the  Federal-territorial  re- 
lationship, and  in  the  election  of  Ron 
de  Lugo  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
iiave  made  an  excellent  decision 

Ron  de  Lugo  is  a  man  who  brings  to 
Washiniiton  broad  expenence  and  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  islands  and  of 
the  i)eople  whom  he  represents 

He  was  bom  in  Englewood.  NJ  on 
August  2.  1930  Ron's  father  was  the 
late  Angelo  de  Lugo,  a  native  of  St 
Thomas  His  parents  returned  to  St 
Thomas  where  Ron  lived  until  he  en- 
listed in  the  US  .Army  in  1948  His  mUl- 
tarv-  duty  took  him  to  Japan  and  In- 
cluded sernce  with  the  Armed  Forces 
Rad*o  Service 


He  returned  to  the  Islands  in  1950  as 
program  director  of  the  newly  opened 
WSTA  radio  station.  Ron  de  Lugo  i.s 
well  known  for  his  effort«-ln  the  revival 
of  the  famous  St.  Thomas  Carnival  in 
1952.  In  that  same  year  he  was  named 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  New  York  Pro- 
fessional League.  In  1954.  he  served  a.s 
campaign  manager  for  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  1955 
Ron  joined  WIVI  radio  on  St.  Croix  dis ' 
tlnguishlng  himself  as  a  leader  in  the 
fight  for  a  jet  airport  for  St  Croix  The 
same  year  he  was  Instrumental  in  o-. 
ganlzlng  the  Democratic  Party  on  S' 
Croix 

At  the  age  of  26,  Mr.  de  Lugo  becan.e 
the  youngest  person  to  win  a  seat  n 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
1956  and  he  was  also  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
Senator  de  Lugo  served  as  mluoritv 
leader  in  the  legislature  from  1958  10 
1967,  except  for  the  perio<L  when  lie 
served  as  administrator  for  Hie  islar  d 
of  St  Croix,  from  AprU  1961  to  Ausu^t 
1962  He  resigned  a  year  later,  respond- 
ing to  a  draft  from  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty, to  return  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  1960,  Ron  was  elected  Democratic 
national  committeeman  for  the  Vircin 
Islands  and  was  seated  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Democratic  Convention.  At  30  he 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  national 
committee. 

Ron  de  Lugo's  most  recent  accomph.^^li- 
ment  in  his  career  of  public  service  was 
his  landslide  election  on  November  h 
1968.  to  this  Washington  ofHce.  His  broad 
public  support  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
obvious  from  the  75  percent  of  the  vote 
which  he  received. 

Ron  IS  married  to  the  former  Maria 
Morales,  and  they  have  moved  to  Wash- 
ington with  their  three  children:  Jav. 
17,  Maria  Christina.  10;  and  AnEela 
Mana.  8 

I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  join  with  me  in  welcoming  Ron  de 
Lugo  to  Washington,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  wUl  receive  the  consideration 
and  the  cooperation  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled as  elected  Representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
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THE    HEADSTART  PARENTS   CHOIR 
OF  KANSAS  CTFY.   KANS. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  attend  the  70th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Welfare  in  Wichita.  At 
the  conference  a  heart-warming  per- 
formance was  given  by  a  unique  choir 
made  up  entirely  of  parents  of  Headstart 
children  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

This  Kroup  does  not  receive  any  out- 
side funds  from  public  or  private 
.sources,  yet  its  approximately  60  mem- 
bers not  only  trained  themselves  as  an 
r>utstanding  musical  group  but  have 
made  their  own  choir  robes  and  dresses 
at  costs  .some  90  percent  below  usual 
prices 

This  kind  of  resourcefulness  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  parents  of  Headstart 
children  at  London  Heights  Methodist 
Church  in  Kansas  City.  I  imderstand 
they  have  a  motto: 

If  you  have  courage  yourself,  you  can  do  It. 


Not  only  in  the  wonderful  cooperative 
effort  of  the  choir,  which  I  heard  and 
enjoyed  so  much,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
of  neighborliness  they  show  in  solving 
problems  of  babysitting,  transportation, 
and  finances,  these  parents  are  setting 
for  their  children  the  kind  of  example 
that  offers  great  hope  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
mirable group  of  parents  is  an  interra- 
cial one,  having  as  one  of  its  purposes 
to  promote  "togetherness  of  the  races." 
This  goal  Is  a  high  and  difScult  chal- 
lenge for  all  Americans,  but  a  group  of 
parents  so  determined  and  willing  to 
cooperate  Is  a  source  of  encouragement 
for  all  Americans,  black  and  white,  as 
they  strive  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
racial  integration. 

Mr.  President,  this  unique  group  is  a 
heartening  example  of  how  a  Govern- 
ment program  such  as  Headstart  can 
stimulate  very  positive,  if  luiexpected, 
results  in  communities  where  these  pro- 
grams are  at  work. 


suggested  we  keep  the  Electoral  College  Just 
as  It  Is;  68.3%  of  the  people  suggested  we 
eUmlnat«  the  College;  23.1 ''c  of  the  people 
suggested  we  amend  the  Electoral  College; 
and  .2%  of  the  people  voiced  no  opinion. 

We,  the  Government  Classes  of  New  Haven 
High  School,  would  like  to  thank  the  Com- 
munity of  New  Haven  for  its  splendid  par- 
ticipation in  our  project. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Vicky  L.  Jackson. 

Cocfiairman. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
government  students  of  New  Haven  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Mich.,  recently  com- 
pleted a  poll.  This  exercise,  I  am  sure, 
was  very  instructive  to  them  and  might 
be  somewhat  Instructive  to  us. 

New  Haven  is  not  a  large  community 
but  it  is  a  fine  one  and  I  think  it  could 
be  considered  a  representative  one. 

Tliese  enterprising  youngsters  com- 
piled a  booklet  giving  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments on  our  electoral  system.  The  book- 
lets were  distributed  in  the  community 
and  later  collected,  along  with  the  views 
of  the  readers. 

The  results  were  relayed  to  me  in  a 
letter  from  the  project  cochalrman, 
Vicky  L.  Jackson.  Her  letter  is  clearly 
stated  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

New  Haven  Communftt  Schools. 
New  Haven,  Mich.,  March  18,  1969. 

Senator  Philip  Haht:  The  Senior  Oov- 
ernment  Classes  of  New  Haven  High  School 
sponsored  a  campaign  to  determine  how  the 
community  of  New  Haven  felt  about  our 
present  Electoral  College  system.  The  com- 
plPte  project  took  three  weeks. 

The  students  were  divided  into  groups, 
which  were  responsible  for  finding  out  cer- 
t.uii  information  concerning  the  Electoral 
College.  This  Information  was  then  compiled 
anci  put  Into  booklet  form. 

The  booklet  consisted  of  the  following  sec- 
tions. 1 )  An  Introduction,  explaining  to  the 
public  exactly  what  the  Government  Class 
was  .ittemptlng  to  present.  2)  CrltlclBms  In 
opposition  of  the  Electoral  CoUegt.  3)  Crltl- 
c:.>;ms  In  favor  of  the  Electoral  College.  4)  Ex- 
ic;:y  how  the  College  functions.  5)  An  opin- 
ion sheet.  The  booklets  were  designed  to  give 
all  views  of  the  Electoral  College.  Then  from 
thrre.  the  Electorate  was  asked  to  make  Its 
own  decision. 

A  door-to-door  campaign  was  conducted  In 
passing  out  the  booklets.  The  students  then 
returned  to  the  homes  In  a  few  days  to  pick 
thp  booklets  up. 

When  all  the  booklets  were  turned  in,  the 
results  were  compiled.  There  was  a  total  of 
fiur  hundred  booklets  distributed.  From 
these,  a  total  of  313  was  returned.  Prom  the 
total  booklets  returned;  20.4 Te  of  the  people 


THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  51st  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence,  which  was 
observed  on  March  25. 1  sincerely  believe 
that  the  desire  of  any  people  to  assert 
their  national  Identity  Is  a  cause  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

Fifty-one  years  ago,  the  Byelorussian 
people  declared  their  independence  and 
were  able,  for  a  few  brief  months,  to  live 
according  to  their  own  Ideals  and  beliefs. 
During  Its  short-lived  existence,  despite 
the  great  difficulties  created  by  World 
War  I  and  its  chaotic  aftermath  in  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Byelorussian  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  make  significant  ad- 
vances In  education,  culture  and  social 
welfare. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Rada— Con- 
gress— of  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Byelorussia  and  published  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  said  in  part : 

"A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia, 
together  with  all  the  peoples  of  RiiwtSTthrew 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarlsmjwhlch,  tak- 
ing no  advice  from  the  people,  Bad  plunged 
our  land  Into  the  blaze  of  war>t.hat  ruined 
most  of  our  cities  and  towns.  TKlay  we,  the 
Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic, 
cast  off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of 
the  political  servitude  that  had  been  Im- 
posed by  Russian  tsarlsm  upon  our  free  and 
Independent  land.  Froxn  now  on,  the  Byel- 
orussian National  Republic  Is  to  be  a  free 
and  Independent  power.  The  peoples  of 
Byelorussia  themselves,  through  their  own 
Constituent  Assembly,  will  decide  upon  the 
future  relations  of  Byelorussia  with  other 
states. 

Although  these  laudable  objectives 
were  to  be  lost  beneath  the  inexorable 
westward  march  of  the  Red  army,  the 
right  to  rule  their  own  destiny  still  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  many  men  and  women 
who  recall  those  fateful  days. 

Today  all  Americans  join  with  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  in 
renewing  our  own  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  in  our  prayerful 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  as  well  as  peoples 
everjrwhere  can  join  us  in  our  full  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  liberty. 


This  Issue  Is  as  clearly  raised  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request  for  an  extension  of 
the  surtax  as  are  the  Issues  of  national 
fiscal  policy  and  inflation  to  which  his 
message  refers. 

A  simple  extension  of  the  surtax  may. 
It  Is  true,  be  of  assistance  to  the  needs 
of  our  overall  economy.  But  It  is  not  fair, 
it  is  not  right,  to  impose  the  entire  cost 
of  antl-infiatlonary  measures  on  the  low 
and  middle  income  taxpayers  who  are 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  loop- 
holes and  subsidies  in  our  tax  laws. 

Is  it  fair,  for  example,  to  provide  the 
billion  dollar  oil  companies  with  an  oil 
depletion  subsidy  while  refusing  to  pro- 
vide the  average  American  taxpayer  with 
a  pocketbook  depletion  subsidy?  Is  it  fair 
to  expect  a  taxpayer  with  a  tax  bill  of 
$600  to  pay  a  $60  surtax,  while  men  with 
net  incomes  of  $100,000  paying  no  tax 
now  escape  the  surtax  completely? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  surtax,  no 
matter  how  desperately  it  may  be  needed, 
can  be  extended  this  year  without  its  be- 
ing more  fairly  and  evenly  applied  to  all 
our  citizens  earning  adequate  incomes. 
The  President  said  today : 

We  are  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
America's  wage  earners. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Con- 
gress can  keep  faith  with  America's  wage 
earners.  If  the  surtax  is  extended.  That 
way  is  to  see  that  the  burden  of  the  sur- 
tax is  shared  by  all  Americans  through 
effective  tax  reform. 


SURTAX  NEEDS   HAVE   NO   HIGHER 
PRIORITY  THAN  TAX  NEEDS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  today 
proposed  that  the  10-percent  surtax  be 
continued  for  another  year.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
briefly  upon  the  single  most  important 
income  tax  issue  facing  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  the  urgent, 
immediate  need  for  tax  reform. 


CEASING  PROLIFERATION  OF 
FEDERAL  POWER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  recently  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  12  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  terminate  the  expansion 
of  Federal  control  and  power  over  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  think  President  Nixon  appreciates 
this  problem  and  consequently  created 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  think  the  resolution  by  the  State 
legislature  Is  a  clear  Indication  that  the 
people  of  Utah  feel  capable  of  dealing 
with  their  own  problems  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  Interference.  Of  course, 
the  problem  of  adequate  ,financing  of 
public  programs  is  always  present.  I 
think  the  wise  approach  and  eventual 
solution  is  a  program  of  Federal  tax 
sharing  which  would  provide  financial 
assistance  with  a  reduction  In  political 
controls. 

I  ask  that  the  Utah  Legislature's  reso- 
lution be  placed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  12 
A  joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
cease  and  desist  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral power 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  expand  the  proliferation  of 
federal  control  over  our  cities,  counties  and 
states,  and 

Whereas,  this  proliferation  of  national 
government  Is  contrary  to  the  thinking  of 
our  founding  fathers,  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  federalism,  and 

Whereas,  If  such  proliferation  does  not 
cease,  our  federal  system,  which  once  manl- 
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featMl  a  dellcat«  balance  b«twe«n  federal 
and  state  powers,  will  become  a  ^ant  rtate 
enguUlng  monster: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  38tb 
Legislature  of  the  3tate  of  Utah,  both  houses 
concurring  therein,  that  Congress  be  me- 
naorlallzed  and  respectfully  requested  to 
cease  and  desist  from  further  encroachment 
on  state  And  local  powers  reserved  to  the 
states  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

Be  It  resolved  further  that  Congress  Im- 
mediately consider  systematic  withdrawal  of 
mAny  of  the  non-productive  and  expensive 
federal  agencies  which  result  In  unneceaaary 
taxation  imposed  upon  citizens  of  this  and 
other  states,  and  allow  states  to  appralss 
their  own  social  and  economic  needs  and 
levy  and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  these 
Indigenous  problems. 

Be  It  resolved  further  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected, to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  D  Mills  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  representing  the  State 
of  Utah  !n  Cong^ress 


CRACKDOWN  ON  CAMPUS  RIOTERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  long  been  a  .strong  advocate 
of  cracldng  down  on  campus  noters.  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  take  steps 
to  enforce  existing  laws  which  provide 
the  machinery  for  barring  Federal  aid 
to  students  involved  directly  in  disturb- 
ances and  riots  at  academic  institutljns. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  a  more 
forceful  stand  against  campus  rioters, 
and  having  voted  for  such  legislation 
which  was  passed  last  year.  I  hopefully 
anticipate  the  enforcement  of  those 
laws. 

While  students  may  have  the  right  to 
peacefully  petition  for  changes  and  im- 
provements, they  have  no  right  to  dis- 
rupt college  activities  or  infringe  upon 
the  right.s  of  those  who  do  conduct  them- 
.selves  in  accordance  with  decency  and 
a  respect  for  orderly  processes. 

The  public  is  becoming  thoroughly  fed 
up  with  the  overpermissiveness  which 
has  allowed  young  revolutionaries  to 
run  wild  on  our  college  campuses. 

In  speaking  about  contempt  for  law 
and  order  in  this  Chamber  on  August 
23.  1965.  I  quoted  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Frankfurter  who  once  said: 

If  a  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
hlm.seif  w.'iat  Is  law.  ever.-  man  can  That 
means  rlrst.  chaos;   then.  tjTanny 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  Los  An- 
geles riots  which  seemed  to  .serve  as  a 
stamp  of  approval  for  wholesale  noting, 
a  series  of  riots  has  contuiued  to  plague 
us  from  coast  to  coast  and  many  of  these 
militant  activists,  rioters,  and  agitators 
seem  to  believe  that  they  can  determine 
academic  administration  and  policy  by 
lawlessness  and  minority  rule  by  force 

Justice  Frankfurter  went  on  to  say: 

Lawlessness.  If  not  checked.  Is  the  pre- 
cursor af  anarchy 

The  time  has  come  to  check  the  law- 
lessness that  is  being  witnessed  on  cam- 
puses across  the  country  And  the  time 
has  come  for  academic  administrators, 
parents,  teachers,  Federal  enforcement 
aigencies.  and  the  majority  of  students 
who  are  seriously  seeking  an  education 


to  join  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  acting  presi- 
dent of  San  Frsuiclsco  State  College,  and 
Rev.  Theodore  M  Hesburgh,  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  demanding  prompt  ejection 
from  the  campus,  arrest  for  disorderly 
conduct,  and  arrest  where  property  de- 
struction occurs.  An  automatic  denial  of 
Federal  funds  to  convicted  students  is 
long  overdue. 

The  1968  Education  Act  received  my 
support  and  It  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  students  who  are  receiving  a  loan 
or  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant  and  who 
have  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  of  crimes  involving 
force,  trespass,  or  .seizure  of  property  to 
prevent  officials  and  students  from  en- 
gaging in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
.studies  stiall  not  receive  said  funds. 

It  Is  folly  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  militant  activity  with 
taxpayers'  money  Student  loans  are  ad- 
ministered by  college  authorities  and  it 
Is  time  that  some  of  these  same  author- 
ities eliminate  the  rioters,  rabble-rous- 
ers, and  radicals — for  these  are  three  R's 
that  do  not  belong  m  any  school. 

Let  me  read  to  you  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  a  speech  I  delivered  last  week 
at  Shepherd  College,  located  in  Shep- 
herdslown.  W  Va  .  at  which  time  I  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  our  West  Virginia 
honor  .students  at  this  distinguished  in- 
stitution. I  will  read  only  that  portion 
of  my  addrt^s  in  which  I  refer  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  head  of  a  university  to  a 
friend  in  1825.  Describing  a  campus  riot 
.uid  how  It  was  handled,  he  said  in  part : 

The  students  have  returned  Into  perfect 
order  under  a  salutary  conviction  that  they 
had  not  before  felt  that  the  laws  In  future 
will  be  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  Institu- 
tion Is  strengthened  by  the  flrmness  mani- 
fested by  Its  authorities  on  the  occasion.  .  .  . 

We  have  no  further  fear  of  anything  of  the 
k-ind  from  the  preeent  set.  but  as.  at  the 
next  term,  their  numbers  will  t>e  more  than 
doubled  by  the  accession  of  an  additional 
band,  .^s  unbroken  as  these  were,  we  mean  to 
be  prepared,  and  to  ask  of  the  legislature  a 
power  to  call  In  the  civil  authority  in  the 
arst  instant  of  disorder,  and  to  quell  It  on 
the  spot  by  Imprisonment  and  the  same  legal 
coercions  provided  against  disorder  generally 
committed  by  other  citizens  from  whom,  at 
their  age.  they  have  no  right  to  distinction. 

The  author  of  that  letter  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  first  rector  of  the  Unlver- 
.sity  of  Vircinla.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  If  he  were  alive 
today — kireat  believer  in  a  democratic 
society  that  ho  Wiis  and  champion  of  the 
rights  of  all  men— would  take  the  .same 
decisive  action  against  college  violence 
and  destruction. 

In  closing,  Mr  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  ureal  Nation  of  ours  has  some 
of  the  finest  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  be  found  anywhere  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  stand  with  millions  of  other 
concerned  American  citizens  that  the 
time  hi\s  arrived  to  replace  Government 
paternalism  with  Government  responsi- 
bility in  the  immediate  enforcement  of 
our  existing  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  the  provisions  of  section  411 
of  Public  Law  90-557,  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  411 
of  Public  Law  90-557  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Sec.  411.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any 
applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by  tiny 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  offl. 
claU  or  students  at  such  an  Institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies 


KIDNEY  DISEASE 


Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dated  March  10,  1969, 
which  focuses  appropriate  attention  in 
the  gravity  of  kidney  disease  in  our 
country'. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  attempts  to  meet 
the  problem  of  kidney  disease  in  a  com- 
prehensive fashion  and  hopefully  offer 
treatment  to  more  than  8,000  Americans 
who  die  each  year  because  of  the  lack 
of  kidney  machines  and  trained  person- 
nel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  LrviNc:  Some  Kidney  Patients 
DrE  f>oB  Lack  or  Funds  for  Machine  Treat- 
ment— Artiticial  Organ  Works  Wfll, 
BiTT  Use  Is  Costly — Federal  Grants.  Do- 
nations Dwindle — Insurance  Doesn't 
Meet  Bills 

I  By  Jim  Hyatt) 

The  effort  to  treat  sufferers  from  chronic 
kidney  disease  by  machine,  which  once  prom- 
ised to  save  thousands  of  lives  a  year,  is 
floundering  for  lack  of  financial  support 

High  costs  have  plagued  the  so-called  ar- 
tificial kidney  program  from  the  outset  H'js- 
pltal  bills  for  the  twice-weekly  machine 
blood  "washings"  that  take  over  the  kid- 
neys' vital  function  of  removing  blood  wastes 
and  adjusting  body  chemistry  now  run  :rom 
SlO.OOO  to  $20,000  annually  per  patient.  That's 
the  main  reason  only  about  1.700  Americana 
currently  receive  the  treatments,  while  an 
estimated  8.000  people  will  die  this  year  for 
lack  of  them. 

But  even  this  fsu-  from  adequate  situ.ition 
Is  deteriorating.  Federal  grants  have  been 
running  out  at  the  14  hospitals  designated 
by  the  US.  Public  Health  Service  about  three 
years  ago  as  demonstration  centers  lor  the 
process;  without  Government  help,  some  of 
them  have  had  to  reduce  the  number  of 
rases  they   handle 

Some  private  hospitals  have  been  :\rced 
into  similar  cutbacks  because  of  difficulties  in 
attracting  donations  to  support  patients  who 
can't  pay  the  cost  themselves.  Indeed,  private 
support  of  any  kind  has  been  slow  In  coming. 

COMING  OUT  SECOND  BEST 

"The  cost  per  capita  of  the  treatment  U 
an  overwhelming  drawback  when  we  ap- 
proach organizations  for  help,"  says  Dr. 
Frederic  B.  Westervelt,  director  of  the  kid- 
ney caje  demonstration  center  at  the  fnl- 
verslty  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  in 
Charlottesville.  "They  say.  Look  what  we 
can  do  for  $10,000  a  year— we  can  give  20 
p«)ple  an  artificial  leg.'  When  they  measure 
what  they  think  Is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  we  come  out  second  best." 

Aa  a  result  of  this  lack  of  funds,  hospital 
committees  that  once  spent  weeks  agonuli^g 
over  which  artificial  kidney  candidates  would 
receive  the  life-giving  treatments.  cai:ed 
hemodialysis  or  simply  dlalysU,  now  find  that 
the   decision    has    been   taken   out  of   their 
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hands.  "Who  gets  the  care  here  now  Is  deter- 
mined purely  by  ability  to  pay — we  don't  like 
It.  but  that's  the  way  It  Is,"  says  Dr.  Daniel 
Leb  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  General  Hospital's 
kidney  center,  run  by  the  University  at  Louis- 
ville School  of  Medicine. 

Physicians'  chagrin  over  the  financial  ob- 
stacles to  the  treatment  Is  heightened  by  the 
highly  advanced  state  of  artificial  kidney 
technology.  The  prototype  of  the  present  arti- 
ficial kidney  machine,  which  resembles  a 
squat  old-fashioned  washing  machine,  was 
developed  In  1943  In  Holland  by  Dr.  Wlllem  J. 
Kolff.  who  now  Is  a  resident  of  the  U.S.  The 
patient  is  connected  to  the  machine,  and  his 
blood  Is  pumped  through  a  series  of  tubes, 
colls  and  filters. 

The  key  element  of  the  device  is  a  thin  cel- 
lophane membrane  Immersed  In  a  saline  solu- 
tion. Through  the  process  of  osmosis,  wastes 
In  the  blood  that  otherwise  would  accumulate 
and  cause  death  pass  through  the  membrane 
into  the  solution.  At  the  same  time,  vital 
chemicals  normally  added  to  the  blood  by 
healthy  kidneys  pass  from  the  solution  Into 
the  blood.  The  "cleansed  "  blood  then  Is  re- 
turned to  the  body. 

A    SURGICAL    BREAKTHROUGH 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  machine  could 
be  used  only  when  a  few  treatments  would 
suffice — such  as  la  cases  of  acute  Infections — 
l>ecause  the  surgery  required  to  connect  the 
patient  with  the  machine  was  difficult  and 
dangerous.  In  1960,  however,  a  team  of  spe- 
cialists from  the  University  of  Washington 
devised  a  system  that  made  the  artificial  kid- 
ney avaUable  to  individuals  who  had  suffered 
irreparable  kidney  damsige  and  needed  fre- 
quent blood  washings.  In  minor  surgery,  they 
permanently  inserted  small  plastic  tubes  In 
an  artery  and  vein  In  a  patient's  arm  or  leg. 
During  dialysis,  the  machine  Is  easily  con- 
nected to  the  body  through  those  tubes; 
when  the  treatment  Is  finished,  the  tubes  are 
plugged  and  covered  with  a  small  bandage. 

Recently,  some  doctors  have  Improved  on 
this  method.  By  Increasing  the  flow  of  blood 
through  an  artery  and  a  vein,  they  enlarge 
them  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  easUy 
punctured  with  large  needles  for  connection 
to  the  kidney  machine.  This  makes  the  me- 
chanics of  dialysis  about  as  simple  as  giving 
blood. 

Dialysis  Is  time  consuming;  the  twice- 
weekly  treatments  take  from  six  to  13  hours 
rach.  depending  on  the  patient  and  model  of 
machine  iised.  But  It  Is  painless,  and  patients 
undergoing  the  life-long  treatment  can  lead  a 
nearly  normal  life.  Clyde  Shields  of  Seattle, 
who  nine  years  ago  received  vein  and  artery 
implants  from  the  University  of  Washington 
team  and  became  the  first  person  to  start 
regular  dialysis  by  machine,  still  Is  regularly 
employed  as  a  mechanic.  He  Is  40  years  old. 

THE  BOLE  OF  TRANSPLANTS 

Treatment  by  kidney  machine  Isn't  the 
(inly  alternative  open  to  victims  of  kidney 
failure.  Kidney  transplant  operations  have 
been  performed  since  1954  with  a  high  and 
u-rowlng  rate  of  success.  Up  to  last  year, 
three-fourths  of  the  transplant  patients 
who  received  a  kidney  from  a  blood  rela- 
'ive  had  survived  for  at  least  one  year  after 
the  operation  (people  have  two  kidneys  but 
can  live  with  just  one).  The  one-year  sur- 
vival rate  for  a  jierson  who  received  a  kidney 
irom  a  cadaver  was  45  Tr. 

The  utility  of  this  operation  Is  limited, 
however.  Many  kidney  patients  might  not 
survive  a  transplant  operation  because  of 
poor  general  physical  condition,  and  not 
nearly  enough  suitable  organs  are  avaUable 
lor  those  who  could  benefit.  Only  about  2,000 
kidney  transplants  have  been  made  In  the 
past  14  years,  an  average  of  less  than  150  a 
year. 

Moreover,  transplant  candidates  often  re- 
quire dialysis.  They  usually  must  undergo 
the  treatment  while  awaiting  an  organ,  and 


they  must  fall  back  on  the  machine  if  the 
operation  falls. 

Amid  the  general  gloom  over  the  outlook 
for  artificial  kidney  treatment,  some  see  a 
hopeful  sign  in  the  recent  trend  for  more 
patients  to  receive  machine  dialysis  at  home 
Instead  of  In  a  hospital,  llie  savings  from 
such  a  move  can  be  substantial.  The  first- 
year  bin  for  liome  dialysis,  Including  $3,000 
to  $4,000  to  purchase  the  artificial  kidney 
machine  Itself  and  fees  for  training  a  fam- 
ily member  to  run  It,  usually  total  about 
$10,000.  After  that.  It  costs  $3,000  to  $5,000  a 
year  to  maintain  the  machine  and  buy  the 
various  components  and  chemicals  that  must 
be  changed  after  every  use. 

About  200  of  the  1,700  Americans  on  ma- 
chine dlalysU  currently  are  treated  at  home, 
and  some  kidney  specialists  say  they  have 
high  hopes  that  the  number  will  rise  sharply 
In  the  next  few  years.  In  1967,  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Service  moved  to  accelerate 
the  trend  by  setting  up  12  home  treatment 
training  centers  around  the  country  ami 
promising  them  $4  million  over  a  five-year 
period. 

But  many  experts  in  the  field  strongly 
doubt  that  home  care  will  assume  the  ma- 
jority of  the  treatment  burden  In  the  near 
future.  They  point  out  that  some  patients 
dont  have  a  relative  who  can  aeBume  the 
job  of  operating  the  complex  artificial  kid- 
ney, others  don't  have  homes  where  the 
treatments  can  be  safely  cemled  out  and 
still  mope  have  strong  fears  about  entrust- 
ing themselves  to  the  care  of  a  family  mem- 
ber when  a  mistake  could  prove  fatal.  More- 
over, even  patients  who  Intend  to  purchase 
their  own  artificial  kidney  must  receive  hos- 
pital dialysis  for  several  months^whlle  a 
relative  Is  being  trained  to  run  the  machine. 

THE    FINANCIAL    SQUEEZE 

To  date,  the  financial  squeeze  has  been 
hardest  on  the  hospitals  picked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  1965  and  1966  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  the  widespread 
use  of  artificial  kidneys.  The  Federal  grants — 
which  totaled  $2.5  mllUon — paid  the  oper- 
ational costs  of  the  kidney  centers  and  per- 
mitted them  to  admit  patients  who  couldn't 
pay  for  their  own  treatments.  Federal  funds 
for  medical  projects  go  only  for  research  or 
treatment-demonstration  purposes,  not  for 
dally  general  patient  care,  so  the  centers 
knew  the  funds  might  not  be  renewed  when 
the  grants  expired.  But  many  of  them  felt 
that  the  Government  wouldn't  cut  them  off 
after  having  made  a  commitment. 

Since  It  became  clear  that  the  grants 
would  stop  In  the  wake  of  the  Government 
economy  drive  caused  by  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  centers  have  moved  to  pare  their  rolls. 
None  have  summarily  cut  off  any  patients, 
but  when  a  patient  reoelvee  a  transplant  or 
moves  to  home  care,  he  isnt  replaced. 

The  center  at  Cleveland's  Mt.  Slnal  Hospi- 
tal, for  Instance,  now  has  only  17  patients 
on  dialysis,  down  from  30  m  1967;  Its  Fed- 
eral grant  expired  Dec.  31.  The  unit  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In 
Birmingham  now  only  accepts  patients  likely 
to  receive  transplants  fairly  quickly;  If  new 
funds  can't  be  obtained.  It  plans  to  phase 
out  its  artificial  kidney  program  as  soon  as 
other  faclUtlee  can  be  fotmd  for  Its  16  present 
patients. 

PAY    IN    ADVANCE 

The  center  at  Hennepin  County  General 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  whose  Federal  grant 
expired  Dec.  31,  now  requires  some  proepec- 
tive  patients  to  put  $12,000 — funds  for  at 
least  one  year's  care — in  an  escrow  account 
before  they  can  begin  dialysis.  "A  couple  of 
people  have  felt  they'd  rather  die  than  spend 
the  amount  of  money  Involved,"  says  one 
doctor  at  the  hospital. 

A  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  would  com- 
mit new  Federal  money  for  artificial  kid- 
ney programs,  but  Its  prospects  for  passage 


aren't  clear  now.  A  similar  bill  made  little 
headway  last  year. 

The  outlook  for  developing  other  sources  of 
funds  Is  even  less  bright.  Only  a  half  dozen 
states  support  dialysis  patients,  and  few 
others  show  signs  of  following.  New  York 
has  the  largest  state  program;  according  to 
Dr.  Ira  Grelfer,  medical  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation.  Medicaid  In  New 
York  helps  pay  dialysis  bills  for  more  than 
half  of  the  state's  400  dialysis  patients  and 
the  state  has  set  up  a  Kidney  Disease  In- 
stitute to  coordinate  the  various  public  and 
private  kidney  treatment  projects.  But  state 
officials  say  that  about  900  New  Yorkers  a 
year  need  the  treatments,  and  their  efforts 
help  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  need  fi- 
nancial help. 

Ordinary  tyi^es  of  health  Insurance  often 
pay  some  costs  of  dialysis  but  typically  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  the  actual  expenses.  The 
average  maximum  major  medical  policy  bene- 
fit  of   $10,000   "just   about   covers   the   pre-. 
Umlnary  steps  to  start  a  patient  on  dialysis,"  _^ 
says  L.  A.  Orslnl,  an  official  of  the  Health  In-   ) 
surance  Association,  a  New  York-based  trade/ 
group.  ,.  / 

A  lew  companies  now  offer  kidney  Jjeiit- 
ment  policies.  Western  States  Life  Insurance 
Co.  In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  for  Instance,  sells  a 
S50.000  maximum  benefit  group  policy  for  an 
organ  transplant  or  dialysis.  However,  most 
private  Insurers  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
the  field. 

Persons  covered  by  the  Federal  Medicare 
program  for  the  elderly  receive  little  aid  lor 
dialysis.  Medicaid,  the  Federally  assisted  pro- 
gram adopted  by  some  states  to  help  low- 
Income  people  pay  medical  expenses,  provides 
more  aid — $25  for  each  in-hospltal  dialysis 
treatment — but  still  leaves  substantial  bills. 
What's  left  for  some  kidney  disease  suffer- 
ers, then.  Is  charity.  While  organized  support 
for  kidney  care  has  been  slow  in  coming,  in- 
stances abound  of  local  largess  In  Individual 
cases.  Last  Christmas,  for  example,  residents 
of  Whltesvllle,  Ky.,  a  town  of  fewer  than 
1,000,  raised  $26,000  In  four  days  for  Roscoe 
French,  a  33-year-old  carpenter  for  whom 
machine  dialysis  represented  the  only  chance 
at  life. 

Even  well-off  victims  may  end  up  needing 
charity.  "If  you  aren't  Indigent  when  you 
start  dialysis,  you  soon  will  be,"  says  one 
physician. 


WE  MUST  MAKE  A  CHOICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  11,  1969.  issue  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  publication,  the  Petroleum 
Situation,  contains  a  concise,  authorita- 
tive and  balanced  review  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  recent  proposal  to  construct 
an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport,  Maine, 
to  process  foreign  oil.  This  article  bears 
out  the  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long*  in  his  recent 
speech  and  confirms  my  fears,  expressed 
at  the  time  of  his  speech,  that  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Machiasport  proposal  in- 
volve questions  of  regional  protectional- 
ism,  national  security,  and  resource 
planning  of  the  highest  importance. 

This  importance  was  underlined,  again, 
yesterday  as  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and 
President  Nixon  announced  Canadian- 
American  discussions  to  begin  April  2 
on  reviewing  the  North  American  oil  pol- 
icy. Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  in  com- 
menting on  these  discussions,  empha- 
sized the  need  for  continuing  exploration 
and  development  of  North  American  oil 
reserves,  both  for  national  security  and 
price  stability.  The  discoveries  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  in  Ala.ska  and  such  proposals  as 
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Machiasport  underline.  I  believe,  the 
Importance  of  maintaining  our  respon^l- 
bie  oil  quota  program. 

Mr  President,  I  aAk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

We  Must   Make  a  Choice 

Probably  more  of  the  worlds  problems 
stem  from  the  lAck  of  effective  communlca- 
tlonj  than  frotn  any  other  cause  There  is 
Indeed  much  evidence  of  the  dlfflculuee  that 
can  arise  from  a  breakdown  of  communica- 
tions within  the  family,  in  business,  in 
education.  In  religion,  in  government-  and 
between  nation* 

In  recent  months,  a  highly  unfortunate 
situation  has  developed — for  the  moat  part- 
becauae  of  both  improper  and  insulBcsent 
comjnunication*  It  la  a  development  that  has 
pitted  one  region  of  the  United  States  against 
another  And  from  the  earliest  days  of  this 
nation  the  multiple  and  lasting  dangers  of 
that  sort  of  conflict  have  been  apparent 

The  problem   had   its   beginning   last  year 


succ«aafully  resisted  the  construction  of  a 
refinery  m  their  area.  But.  In  the  case  of 
Maine,  the  proposed  new  plant  was  wel- 
comed It  would  provide  certain  economic 
advantages  There  would  be  some  opportu- 
aities  for  eoaploymeat — but  not   many,   be- 


'"^t" — because  of  Insuffldeiit  effecUve  com- 
munlcaUona.  And  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  petroleum  Induatry  for  all  of  the 
Increase 

Prom  the  figures  presented  In  the  forego- 
ing tables.  It  should  be  apparant  that  a  new 


cauae  modem  reflnerlea  are  operaUKl  mainly      refinery   locaUid   In   New   England   would    h« 
with    automatic   controls    The    plant   would      able  to  provide  lower  priori  petroleum  orod 
also  conautute  a  new  ux  ba«e.  of  cour«  ucu  only  if  It  could  obtain  crude  oil  aTl 

But  the  foremost  reawjn  for  wanting  a  lower  cost  And  It  oould  do  that  onlv  If  f 
refinery  :n  Maine.  repi>rtedly.  wa«  baaed  on  obtained  the  oil  from  a  foreign  source  a..n 
the  belief  that  It  would  pn.)vlde  lower  priced  erally  speaking,  crude  oil  from  some  fore^n 
petroleum  product*  Somehow,  there  has  sources  can  be  delivered  to  East  Ckiast  mrt.^ 
developed  a.  widespread  impreaslon  that  for  a  5  to  3  0  cenu  per  gallon  less  than  an 
petroleum  prcxlucta  cost  much  more  In  New  of  domestic  origin  It  Is  cheaper  because  if 
England  than  elsewhere  In  the  nation  be-  can  be  found  and  produced  at  a  lower  cost 
cause  the  region  doea  not  have  any  refineries.  Various  economic  factors  are  Involved  Om 
If  this  were  true,  the  consumers  of  New  Eng-  In  the  United  States  Is  found  In  smaller 
land,  or  any  other  region  for  that  matter.  reservoirs  and  the  cost  of  material  and  lab,  r 
would  understandably  have  cause  for  com-  la  higher.  Transportation  cosu  are  hleh.r 
plaint  But  the  Impression  Is  erroneous— It  Is  too.  Oil  transported  from  the  Gulf  Coait  i\ 
based  upon  mlslnformaUon  New  England— or  any  other  U  S   port— must 

Actually,    prices   In    New   England   do   not      by  law.  be  shipped  only  In  tankers  reglsterprt 
differ  significantly  from  those  in  most  other      In  the  United  States.  And  the  labor  a>st£  on 

these  ships  are  much  higher  than  on  ve-^se's 

of  foreign  reglstrj-. 

If  crude  oil  from  a  foreign  source  U  avail- 

able  at  a  lower  cost,  why  shouldn't  a  refinerv 

located  in  New  England  use  it  rather  than 


sectlcms  if  the  nation.  Reflecting  variations 
In  the  basic  elements  of  cost,  consumer  prices 
naturally  are  not  precisely  the  same  every- 
where—  but  the  differences  are  usually  minor 
Let  s   look   at   the   facts    Here   Is  a  summary 


with  a  proposal   to   build  an  oil  refinery   in      table  thut  compares  the  price  of  gasoline  In  domestic  oil?  Por  that  mat"^r   whv  shm.iri'^" 

Maine-    Sometimes    the   announcement   of    a      Boston  — the  Icidlng  New  England  market—  refineries     everywhere     operate     on     toieie 

with  prices  In  three  other  major  markets  and  crude  oil  if  the  nation's  consumers  can  the-e'- 

iilso  the  average  for  all  of  the  United  States  *"•  "-- ■-'-^      .... 

In  each  case,  basic  elements  of  cost  contribut- 
ing to  the  consumer  price  are  shown 


new  reftnery  is  met  with  vigorous  objections 
from   the  area  In  which  It  Is  to  be  l<x;ated 
Recently,   the  residents  of  a  commiunlty   In 
another  New  England  state — Rhode  Island— 


REGULAR  GRADE  GASOLINE  PRICES  IN  I9U 
|ln  cants  per  gallon) 


Boston      PHiUiitlpliii 


Ciu'le  )il  co5l    ._„.^^_^..^... ...... 7.1) 

Refn«<i(  Tutgin  ..„.-..„„.^.,„  3.6 

T  lo^uoftilion  ind  tsmiinsi  o^ .^.».„>.„„«  l.O 

J006«t  iJMlar  Tiiljin                       ................  10.Z 

SUte  I'll!  fsderji  tjies __ 10.  S 

Consumet  ptics 33,3 


7.0 
16 
1.9 
9il 
11.0 


32.6 


Nortolk 


7  0 

3.6 

l.« 

10.9 

11.0 

33.9 


Chicsgo       U.S.  avsdic 


7.0 

3.6 

1.2 

12.1 

10.0 

34.6 


7.0 

3.6 

1.6 

10,7 

10.  g 

33.7 


For  all  of  the  markets  shown,  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  is  based  upon  the  U  S  average 
price  And  the  refinery  margin  Is  based  upon 
the  average  at  the  Gulf  Coast — the  scene  of 
the  nation  s  largest  and  most  competitive 
refinery  comple.x.  Chicago.  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  all  have  reflner'.es  nearby  that  ser\e 
part  of  the  local  mairket  needs — but  the 
refinerv  margin  U  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

Clearly  the  price  of  gasoline  in  Boston  Is 
not  out  of  ilne — it  Is  neither  the  highest  nor 
the  lowest,  and  la  below  the  U  S  average  A 
comparison  fur  other  petroleum  prfxlucts 
win  Indicate  a  similar  .situation  Because  of 
variations  In  local  distribution  costs,  prices 
in  other  parts  of  New  England  range  slightly 
above  or  t>eit)W  the  Boston  level 

.Mthough  petroleum  pr<jduct  prices  in  New 
England  are  currently  in  line  with  those 
elsewhere  in  the  nation,  thl.s  has  not  always 
been  the  ctkiie  For  severs;  years  within  the 
past  decade.  New  England  prices  were  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  average  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  \  combination  of  factors- - 
slower  market  growth,  a  genera;  business  re- 
cession in  1958.  and  iversuppiy-brjught 
about  depressed  petroleum  prices  through- 
out the  nation  But  fur  various  economic 
reasons,  conditions  were  even  liiure  severe  In 
New  England  Price  warfare  persisted  for 
several  years  until  1964.  when  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  led  to  gradual  price  recov- 
ery In  ;j63  the  price  of  rektular  grade  gaso- 
line In  Boston  was  3  4  cents  per  <a;ion  b''- 
low  the  national  average  But.  by  1968  it 
had  recovered  to  a  level  of  only  o  4  cents 
under  the  nationwide  average  Let's  see  what 
happened  to  the  elements  of  cost  between 
those  vears. 


|ln  cents  titi  (illonl 


1963 


1968        Clunt* 


by  be  provided  with  lower  priced  petroleum 
products?  Why.  Indeed?  There  are  reas.-is 
vital  to  the  nation's  welfare  why  they  sh,.  \a 
not  Many  good  arguments  can  be  presemed 
for  free  trade  between  nations  when  the  ben- 
efits derived  outweigh  any  harmful  eiTec-- 
But  the  security  of  the  United  States  is  tied 
directly  to  the  degree  of  its  petroleum  .self- 
sulflclency 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  to  any  developed 
nation   that   It   have  an  adequate  and  r,,u- 
tinuous   supply   of   primary   energy.   Ana   in 
the  United  States  as  much  as  three-four'hs 
of   all   the  energy  consumed   is  peiroleuiu 
oU  and  natural  gas.  It  is  used  nearly  e\.'  - 
where  in  the  home,  in  industrv   in  comnn-., 
in  agriculture,  and  by  all  the  .-Vmied  Fo.-cc- 
Por  the  nation's  vast  transportation  sv.stem 
CONSUMER  PRICEOFREGUlARGRADEGASOLINt  IN  BOSTON      oil  is  virtually  the  only  form  of  energy  used' 

Clearly,  any  prolonged  shortage  of  oUwo  iid 
be  devastating  And  an  adequat*  dotw^uc 
supply  Is  the  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  M;.h 
a  shortage 

Recognizing  the  dangers  posed  by  rapidly 
rising  Imports  of  lower  cost  foreign  crude 
oil.  the  President  of  the  United  States  im- 
posed mandatory  controls  in  March  I95y  In 
part,  the  Presidential  proclamation  reads  ..a 
follows.  The  new  program  is  designed  lo 
insure  a  stable,  healthy  industry  in  il.e 
United  States  capable  of  e.xploring  lor  and 
developing  new  hemisphere  reserves  to  re- 
place thoi-e  being  depleted.  The  basis  <>i  ::ie 
new  prognun.  like  that  lor  the  volunia,-, 
program.  Is  the  certified  requirements  ol  our 
national  security  which  make  it  necess;irv 
that  we  preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  pi.=- 
slble  a  vigorous  healthy  petroleum  industrv 
in  the  United  States.  ' 

To  limit  imports  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  entirely  equitable  is  .m  iinpossibllltv.  B'.i! 
the  controls  as  originally  est.ibllshed  In  I9ay 
were  reasonably  well  conceived  They  were, 
however,  susceptible  uj  manipulation  for  r*'- 
Iltlcal  reasons  and  were  therelore  difficult  '  ■ 
administer  Prom  the  beginning  there  hi.'' 
been  numerous  efforts  to  alter  ir  cirruiiui  ii! 
the  regulations-- and  some  ha\e  been  .>ui- 
cessful  It  Is.  of  course,  unrealistic  to  think 
that  .my  ihanse  that  give.s  an  economic  .;d- 
vantage  to  some  indldlviduals  or  compan^e^ 
or  regions  will  go  unchallenged.  Others,  un- 
derstandably, will  clamor  for  equal  treatment 
tor  competlilve  reasons.  And  each  change  In 
the  Import  regulations  has  to  a  degree  un- 
dermined the  original  Intent  of  the  control. 
The  extent  of  the  erosion  thus  far  has  raised 


Cfud*  oil  coil                    

6.9 

7  0 

+0.1 

R«hne(y  n*cjin                 

3.8 

3.6 

-0.2 

Transpoilalion  and  teimuiat 

coslj                             

18 

2  0 

+  0.2 

loblMr  dealer  margin 

SO 

10  2 

+  5.2 

Slate  4nd  Federal  taies    

9.5 

10.  S 

+  1.0 

Consumer  price      

27.0 

33.3 

+6.3 

Although  most  of  the  increase  occurred  at 
the  Jobber  dealer  level,  that  element  of  cost 
in  1968  was  nevertheless  still  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  nation  as  a  whole  The  Jobbers 
and  dealer*  small  local  businessmen — are 
badly  squeeited  in  periods  of  depressed  prices. 
.•\nd  they,  like  all  other  business  men.  have 
encountered  sharply  rising  c«')ets  In  recent 
years  Included  are  the  costs  of  government, 
which  ruse  between  1963  and  1968  by  more 
than  one-third  at  the  federal  level  and  In 
.New  England  by  nearly  50  percent  at  state 
and  local  level.s  Taxes  are  u  cost  of  doing 
business  that  ultimately  must  be  passed  on 
to  consumers  to  think  otherwise  Is  Illog- 
ical Under  the  rlrcumstances.  the  petroleum 
Industry  hns  performed  a  ctimmendable  feat 
Indeed  In  holding  prices  down  In  thirteen 
years — between  1955  and  1968-  the  average 
ccjnsumer  price  of  gasoline  In  the  nation, 
excluding  taxes,  rrjse  by  only  1  5  cents  per 
gallon  Over  the  same  pertod.  state  and  fed- 
eral excise  taxes  Increased  by  more  than 
twice  <is  much — 3  1  cents  per  gallon  But. 
relatively  few  consumers  are  aware  of  these 
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widespread  concern  over  the  future  status  of 
the  control — and  some  doubts  that  It  will 
survive. 

Surely,  If  import  controls  were  removed, 
the  action  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  domestic  producers.  The  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  would  doubtless  fall  by  35 
to  40  percent.  And  this  would  remove  much 
of  the  Incentive  to  search  for  new  reserves. 
Producers  would  continue  to  produce  oil  and 
natural  gas  from  reserves  already  found,  but 
they  could  not  afford  to  use  their  capital  to 
find  more — It  would  Instead  be  shifted  Into 
other  fields  of  economic  endeavor  that  pro- 
vide a  better  rate  of  return.  Within  a  few 
years  the  nation's  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil  would  soar  from  21  percent  now  to  more 
than  50  percent.  And.  as  a  result,  the  nation 
would  be  placed  In  a  highly  vulnerable  posi- 
tion. Based  upon  past  experience,  there  Is 
positively  no  reason  for  believing  that  pe- 
troleum imports  would  be  continuously 
.ivallable — Instead,  there  are  obvious  reasons 
.'or  believing  otherwise.  And  In  the  event  of 
another  International  war.  the  position  of 
the  United  States  would  be  critical.  A  suc- 
cessful military  effort  would  require  fully 
adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  at  all  times. 
And.  because  the  private  economy  Is  far 
more  dependent  upon  petroleum  now  than 
during  World  War  II.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  ration  supplies  to  the  degree  they  were 
during  that  conflict — to  do  so  would  lead  to 
a  breakdown  of  activities  that  necessarily 
must  go  on  In  support  of  the  military  effort. 

Unlimited  Imports  of  foreign  oil  would 
have  a  severely  damaging  effect  up)on  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  natural  gas  too.  Most  gas 
reserves  are  found  Incidental  to  the  search 
for  crude  oil.  and  If  the  financial  Incentive 
to  find  oil  Is  destroyed,  new  gas  reserves 
would  not  be  discovered  either.  The  well- 
head price  of  natural  gas  Is  much  too  low 
to  warrant  a  separate  search  for  gas  alone. 
Natural  gas  can  be  Imported,  but  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  For  the  most  p>art,  consumers 
would  have  to  do  vrtthout.  If  the  supply  from 
domestic  sources  was  limited. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  si)ent  a  total  of  44  billion  dol- 
Ltrs  In  their  efforts  to  find  oil  and  natural 
g.is  reserves  In  the  United  States.  In  the  next 
decade,  they  will  need  to  spend  twice  that 
much  If  the  nation's  current  level  of  self- 
bufflclency  Is  to  be  maintained.  These  capital 
expenditures  flow  through,  and  favorably  In- 
rluence.  many  sectors  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. But.  under  the  circumstances  created 
bv  unlimited  Imports  of  foreign  oil,  rela- 
tively little  of  this  money  would  be  spent 
m  the  United  States.  Oil  and  natural  gas 
•ire  now  produced  In  32  of  the  nation's  50 
states — and  all  of  them  would  feel  to  vary- 
ing degrees  the  detrimental  economic  Impact 
of  uncontrolled  imports.  In  addition,  the  na- 
tion's balance  of  pajrments  would  be  affected 
adversely. 

Clearly,  consumers  would  benefit  If  the 
Impwrt  controls  were  removed.  But  only  to  a 
limited  degree. 


and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  at  this        THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
iiueresting  to  read  newspapers  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  to  see  how  in- 
urpretations  of  the  same  events  often 
vary  from  one  section  to  another.  An 
event  may  be  seen  one  way  in  Washing- 
ton and  still  another  way  in  Michigan, 
in  California,  or  in  South  Carolina. 

In  this  connection,  I  found  an  editorial 
■\hich  appeared  on  Sunday,  March  16,  in 
Uie  Stale  of  Columbia.  S.C,  quite  inter- 
esting. I  believe  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  following  developments  in  the 
title  VI  school  desegregation  program 
might  also  find  the  editorial  informative. 


point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (8.C.)    State,  Mar.   16, 

1969] 

Hope  for  the  South 

If  reports  from  Washington  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, Richard  Nixon  told  the  truth  when 
be  promised,  back  during  the  campaign,  to 
remove  the  thumb-screws  from  Southern 
school  boards.  Desegregation  Is  still  the  man- 
date. But  the  word  from  the  White  House  Is 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  shun  the  advice  of  neo- 
Reconstructlonlsts,  out  to  take  their  pxjund 
of  fleah  In  vengeance  for  200  years  of  slavery. 

Robert  Pinch,  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon  and  Welfare  Indicated  as  much 
weeks  ago — flrst  In  an  Interview  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  later  In  a  more  expan- 
sive conversation  with  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  Now  comes  confirmation  from  the 
White  House,  where  Dixie  Republicans.  It  Is 
said,  this  week  had  their  worst  fears  laid  to 
rest. 

The  Nixon  progrEim  like  all  Gaul.  Is  divided 
into  three  parts.  First,  the  administration 
will  take  Into  consideration  the  Immense  so- 
cial problems  Involved  In  Southern  school 
desegregation.  Second,  HEW  will  devise  new 
guidelines,  carefully  avoiding  the  Inflexible 
racial  quotas  that  marked  the  Johnson  years. 
Third,  those  school  districts  that  need  special 
technical  and  financial  help  In  moving  to- 
ward compliance  will  get  It. 

So  far,  the  Nixon  plan  is  apparent  In  only 
outline  form — a  hint  here,  a  vague  some- 
thing there,  a  shadow  glimp>sed  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  eye.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
the  text  of  the  new  guidelines  or  some  other 
concrete  measurement  of  precisely  what  the 
Nixon  Wlilte  House  has  In  mind.  This  will 
have  to  wait,  but  while  we're  waiting  a  little 
sp>eculatlon  cannot  hurt. 

First  off,  can  anyone  imagine  the  Johnson 
administration  giving  the  kind  of  assurances 
that  have  come  recently  from  the  'White 
House  aides  and  Secretary  Pinch?  "The  court 
has  never  really  said  that  segregation  Itself 
is  unlawful — or  at  least  de  facto  segrega- 
tion," Mr.  Finch  told  U.S.  News.  "The  court 
has  said  If  you  commit  deliberate  acts  of 
discrimination,  then  you  are  in  violation  of 
the  law."  The  words  are  unmistakably  those 
of  Mr.  Pinch.  It  simply  would  never  have 
occurred  to  any  of  LBJ's  lieutenants  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing. 

Then  there  Is  politics  to  consider.  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  President  by  virtue  of  his  Southern 
.  support.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It. 
His  nomination.  In  fact,  came  about  because 
the  South  held  firm  for  Nixon  at  a  crucial 
moment  during  the  convention  Not  only 
that,  but  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  who  held 
the  South  for  Nixon,  did  so,  despite  con- 
siderable risk,  because  he  had  Mr.  Nixon's 
assurance  that  school  pressures  would  ease 

up. 

It  Is  simply  unthinkable  that  President 
Nixon  would  fail  to  honor  that  kind  of  p)o- 
lltlcal  commitment.  To  turn  his  back  against 
the  South  almost  certainly  would  be  to  pass 
a  death  sentence  on  Senator  Thurmond  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  South  for  years  to  come.  Fy)r  Nixon  him- 
self, it  could  mean  a  Dixie  revolt  at  the 
next  GOP  convention  and  p)erhaps  a  one- 
term  Republican  President.  Anything  could 
happen  once  the  word  got  around  that  presi- 
dential promises  were  being  rep)ealed  like 
the  Confederate  debt. 

All  these  things  suggest  that  Mr.  Nixon 
intended  to  keep  his  word  when  he  gave  it 
and  will  do  so.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
clock  can  be  set  back  to  Plessy  v.  Ferguson. 
Those  days  are  gone.  But  Indications  are 
that  the  days  of  Lyndon  Johnson  are  gone. 
too,  and  that  the  Nixon  days  will  be  a  vast 
Improvement. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Safeguard  ABM  debate  is  far 
from  over.  I  personally  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  made  a  very  wise  deci- 
sion and  I  shall  support  him  as  long  as 
the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  ABM 
will,  in  fact,  work  and  is  needed  for 
American  security. 

I  find  it  rather  strange  that  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  attempting 
to  defeat  a  purely  defensive  system  on 
grounds  that  it  will  not  work,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  and  that  it  is  provocative 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  it  will 
work  and  I  see  nothing  provocative  in  a 
defensive  system  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet Union  has  crushed  the  spark  of  free- 
dom in  Czechoslovakia,  has  reached  near 
nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States 
and  is  building  an  offensive  force  which 
may  soon  eclipse  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  do  not  preserve  the  neces- 
sary' American  defensive  posture,  it  will 
not  be  too  many  months  or  years  until 
these  same  opponents  of  the  ABM  will  be 
crying  that  the  United  States  has  become 
a  second-rate  nuclear  power.  We  heard 
such  cries  during  the  1960  presidential 
election.  We  saw  similar  arguments  dur- 
ing the  long  and  bitter  debate  over  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing it  again. 

I  am  convinced  that  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  possible,  but  it  will 
never  work  if  this  Nation  allows  it- 
self to  fall  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  power.  That  is  essentially  what 
the  opponents  of  ABM  are  saying.  They 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  the  develop- 
ments surrounding  Russia's  missile  ca- 
pacity. They  ignore  her  emergence  as  a 
world  naval  power  and  her  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  larger  in  many  re- 
spects than  this  Nation  now  has.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  people  of  America 
are  not  being  fooled  by  the  political 
rhetoric  and  the  hollowness  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  ABM  opponents. 

The  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  re- 
cently published  a  very  penetrating  edi- 
torial supporting  President  Nixon's  ABM 
decision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner.  Mar.  15.  19691 
ABM  Decision  Bolsttrs  Minlteman 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  decision 
to  press  for  construction  of  a  "safeguard 
program"  of  antl-balllstlc  missiles  under- 
lines the  importance  placed  on  the  Utah- 
made  Mlnuteman  missiles  as  the  "bedrock" 
of  U.S.  defenses. 

The  new  Republican  President,  after 
lengthy  conferences  with  military  and  ci- 
vilian leaders,  told  a  Friday  news  confer- 
ence that  two  ABM  bases  will  be  operation- 
al by  1973  if  his  recommendations  are  fol- 
lowed. 

One  would  help  guard  the  200-misslle 
Mlnuteman  silo  complex.  America's  first, 
around  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  at  Great 
Palls  In  north-central  Montana. 

The  second  would  protect  the  nation's 
newest  Mlnuteman  base  at  Grand  FVirks. 
N.D..  where  150  oi  the  latest  models  of  the 
Utah-built,   solid-fuel    Intercontinental   bal- 
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llatlc   mlaallM   are    ww-ready   In   their   deep 
•Uoa. 

The  NUon  plan  differs  In  aeveral  respects 
frooa  the  ABM  program  announced  In  Octo- 
ber 1SM7  bj  the  Johnaon  administration. 

President  Johnson  and  his  then -secretary 
of  defense.  Robert  McNacoara.  proposed 
putting  a  "thin  line"  of  Sentinel  Missiles 
around  America's  key  cities. 

This  brought  protests — Ill-founded,  we 
believe — that  such  placement  would  en- 
danger the  cities  by  making  them  prime 
targets  as  well  as  being  subject  to  damage 
should  the  nuclear  warheads  accidentally 
detonate 

Some  of  the  meet  vigorous  protests  came 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  Sentinel 
sites  proposed  In  th«  Johnson- McNamara 
pro-am 

Mr  NUon  has  taken  this  Into  considera- 
tion In  ordering  the  initial  ABM  Installa- 
tions around  the  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota Mlnutenvan  bases  Both  are  located  in 
areas  where  population  density  is  compar- 
atively sparse 

If  the  Nixon  plan  is  followed,  we  agree 
that  our  land-baaed  retaliatory  forces — the 
Mlnuteman  missiles — will  be  protected 
against  what  the  President  termed  any  pos- 
sibly "direct  attack"  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  ^sU  "^  against  any  nuclear  weapons 
launched  by  Red  China 

The  Great  Palls  and  Grand  Porks  Sentinel 
squadrons,  by  their  strategic  IrjcatI ms  on 
the  northern  approaches  to  48  of  our  states. 
should  also  be  capable  of  bluntlr.i?  the  dam- 
age that  might  be  caused  by  accidental  mis- 
sile launches  by  either  Russia  or  China. 

President  NUons  "safeguard"  ABM  system 
Is,  we  feel,  a  logical  compromise  between  an 
elaborate  antlbalUstlc  mLwCe  network  and 
the  current,  unguarded  system  of  ICBM 
system  of  ICBM  bases. 

The  "doves"  will  continue  to  maintain 
that  any  form  of  .ABM  network  will  Jeopard- 
ize the  possibility  of  long-range  peace  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Russia  will  certainly  Issue  statements  fol- 
lowing the  same  "soft"  line  and  charging 
that  the  United  States — only  a  few  hours 
after  the  approval  of  our  Senate  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty — had  escalated  the 
arms  race. 

Such  an  attitude  Is  typical  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

They  alr<»ady  have  an  ABM  network 
around  their  main  cities  and  major  missile 
bases,  where  the  Russian  version  of  the 
Mlnuteman  is  In  place  and  readily  capable 
of  striking  the  heart  of  our  nation. 

So  we  can  expect  that  the  USSR    propa- 
ganda would  favor  keeping  the  United  States 
ICBM  network  vulnerable  to  i  missile  attack. 
The  Reds  always  cry    do  jls  we  say.  not  as 
we  do  • 

The  $^7  billion  requested  by  PreeldAnt 
Nixon  to  construct  the  two  Sentinel  oases 
would,  we  believe,  be  a  wise  in'. estment  in 
security  for  our  country. 


THE  5 1ST  AaVNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  INBEPEND- 
ENCE  OF  THE  BYELORUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
March  25,  marked  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  EJemocratic  Republic. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, this  anniversary  will  not  be  cele- 
brated. But  It  will  be  the  object  of  solemn 
observances  by  the  Byelorussian  commu- 
nity In  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
the  free  world. 

It  Is  all  too  customary  to  think  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  single  monolithic  state. 
Actually.  It  is  a  vast  prison  house  of  na- 
tions, as  a  study  published  by  the  Senate 


Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  many 
years  ago  pointed  out 

When  the  Bolshevllcs  flrst  came  to 
power,  Lenin  promised  the  imcondltlonal 
riKht  of  self-determination  to  the  various 
minority  nationalities  who  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  czarlst  regime. 

Taking  this  declaration  at  face  value, 
the  Ukrainian  people,  the  Byelorussian 
people,  the  Geonflans,  and  other  non- 
Russian  nationalities,  moved  to  set  up 
states  of  their  own  that  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  Bolshevik  rule. 

But  as  soon  as  tlie  Bolsheviks  were  able 
to  mobilize  the  military  forces  necessary 
to  put  down  these  independence  move- 
ments, tlu^y  scrapped  their  promise  of 
self-determinaUon  and  moved  to  destroy 
the  dozen  or  more  independent  national 
sfovemments  that  had  sprung  up  at  the 
time  of  the  November  revolution. 

The  fate  of  Byelorussia  was  character- 
isUc  of  the  fate  that  befell  the  other  in- 
dependent non-Russian  republics  By 
way  of  telling  this  story,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  msert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  statement  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Michael  Bachar.  chairman  of  tlie  United 
Byelorussian- American  Commemorative 
Commit  U'e 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  tlie 
FiECORo.  as  follows: 

U.vmO  BTEl.('Bl-S.Sl.^N-.^MERICAN 

CoMMEMOR.\rrvE  Committee. 
Kew  Gardeni,  S  Y  .  March  7.  1969. 
Hon  THOitasJ  Dooo, 
i'  S  Senate. 
Wiuhington.  D  C. 

Dkaa  Sih  The  day  of  March  25,  1969  will 
mark  the  anniversary  of  great  Importance  for 
American  citizens  of  Byelorussian  origin. 
On  this  day  Byelorussians  everywhere  In  the 
o^untrles  ot  the  free  world  will  celebrate  the 
5l3t  anniversary  ..f  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Hepubiic 

In  Byelorussia,  however,  this  national  cele- 
bration Is  not  permitted  This  year.  Instead, 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  the  Byelorus.slan  SSR. 

The  Byelorussian  SSR   Is  not  a  sovereign 
state    S.jvlet  Russia  turned  Byelorussia  Into 
its  own  colony  by  military  conquest.  At  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  dlslntegratlnt?.  All  the  non- 
Russian  natlonij  liberated  and  restored  them- 
selves   as    free     Independent    and    sovereign 
I'ountrles      The      Byel<irusslan     constituent 
body— the  First  all -Byelorussian  Congress — 
iussembled  on   December   17.   1917  In  Mlensk. 
the  capital  of  Bveloru.ssla   It  was  ctjmposed  of 
1  .H72   freely  elected  delegates  from  aill   areas 
of  Bveloru.S8la    Their  flrst  task   w.is   to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent   Byelorussian   Republic.   Since   par- 
tlcipatlHi;    communist    delegates    were    of    a 
small  minority,  they  were  unable  to  change 
the   trend    Therefore,   an   armed   force,  dis- 
patched   by    the    Bolshevlk-Russlan   govem- 
oxent,   overran   and   dispersed   the   Congress. 
Immediately  following  this  action,  however, 
Congress  met  and  chose  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil   which,    on    March    23.    1918.    proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic   Republic     The    elected    Byelorussian 
government  acted  vigorously  on   the  diplo- 
matic   arena    and    ori?anlzed    armed    forces 
which  fought  for  national  Independence. 

The  Soviet  Russian  government.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public, decided  to  create  fictitious  statehood 
for  Byelorussian  people.  In  Moscow  in  No- 
vember 1918  the  Central  Commutes  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolshevlka) 
passed  a  resolution  establishing  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  The  candi- 


dates for  the  government  of  B8SR  were  se- 
lected In  Moscow  and  dispatched  to  Byelo- 
russla.  In  connection  with  the  departure  of 
those  candidates  from  Moscow  on  December 
29,  1918  Stalin  sent  a  telegram  to  Myasnu 
koff,  a  Russian  ruler  In  Byelorussia,  which 
read  as  follows:  "The  Byelorussian  are  de- 
parting for  Smalensk  today.  They  are  carry- 
ing  a  manifesto.  The  Central  Committee  of 
the  Party  and  Lenin  is  asking  to  have  them 
accepted  as  younger  brothers,  who  as  yet  may 
be  without  experience,  but  who  are  readv 
to  give  their  Uvea  for  the  Party  and  Soviet 
work." 

In  the  city  of  Smalensk  on  December  30, 
and  31,  1918,  the  sixth  north-western  pro- 
vincial conference  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  (Bolsheviks)  took  place.  This  conler- 
ence,  consisting  of  Russians  and  Interna- 
tionalists, named  Itself  after  the  flrst  meet- 
of  the  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  of 
Byelorussia.  There  were  participating  162 
delegates  with  voting  rights  and  25  dele- 
gates with  consulting  right.  This  meeting 
sent  a  greeting  to  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  ( Bol.';he- 
vlksi  In  Moscow,  which  also  contained  this 
statement:  "By  proclaiming  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks) 
of  Byelorussia,  the  conference  confirms  its 
uninterrupted  Ideological,  tactical  and  or- 
ganizational connection  with  the  Russian 
Communist  Party,  which  was  created  during 
many  years  of  common  activity.  The  confer- 
ence further  confirms  that  in  the  future  the 
communists  of  Byelorussia  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  .md 
consider  It  as  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Party". 

On  E)ecember  31.  1918  the  conference  .ap- 
proved "the  provisional  revolutionary  work- 
ers' and  peasants'  government  for  Byelr.rus- 
sla",  which  had  been  previously  appointed  in 
Moscow  and  which  consisted  of  communists 
only  As  a  matter  of  ethnic  formality  two 
Byelorussians  Zhylunovlch  and  Char^iakou, 
were  added  to  this  government.  The  leading 
part  of  this  government,  however,  was  com- 
F>osed  of  non-Byelorussians.  On  Janu.iry  1, 
1919  tills  government  announced  a  mani- 
festo which  had  been  prepared  earlier  In 
Moscow  This  date  and  this  act  are  consid- 
ered the  foundations  for  the  Byelorussian 
SSR. 

On  February  2.  1919  the  flrst  assembly  of 
Soviets  of  BSSR  convened  in  Mlensk.  It 
was  composed  of  230  delegates,  of  which 
number  213  were  communists  and  17  .sym- 
pathizers The  representative  of  the  .Sortet 
Russian  government.  Sverdloff,  had  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  All-Russlan 
Centril  Executive  Committee  which  recog- 
nized the  Byelorussian  SSR.  Answering  this 
recognition,  the  assembly  decided  to  main- 
tain cl(3se  federal  connection  between  the 
BSSR  and  RSFSR. 

On  February  3.  1919  this  assembly  accepted 
:i  constitution,  a  national  emblem  and  .i  flag 
for  BSSR.  modeled  after  the  Russian  SFS|i, 
Created  by  .Soviet  Russian  government  in^ 
this  way.  the  BSSR  is  camouflaging  the  ac- 
tual colonial  status  of  Byelorussia.  For  the 
entire  50  years  of  this  Soviet  Russian  doml-  • 
nation.  Byelorussians  have  been  subjected 
to  a  systematic  and  ruthless  persecution  on 
a  national  level. 

This  rule  has  been  marked  by  economic 
exploitation,  social  oppression,  mass  terror, 
political  deportations.  Imprisonments  and 
murders.  Denial  of  religious  freedom  to  all 
faiths  openly  continuous.  A  low  standard  of 
living,  malnutrition  and  substandard  hous- 
ing are  permanent  features  of  this  .So\iet 
rule.  The  end  result  is  that  during  this  peri- 
od Byelorussian  nation  has  lost  over  six  mil- 
lion of  her  population. 

At  this  time  Byelorussians  in  the  BSSB 
do  not  have  any  possibility  to  defend  their 
own  national  interests.  Therefore,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  for  support  of  the  aims 
of    the    Byelorussian    nation    for    liberation 


from  the  horrors  ekperlenced  during  tJ«M 
past  50  years  of  Soviet  Russian  occui»ttra. 
and  for  restoration  of  an  Independent  Byelo- 
russian State. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Michael  Backab, 

Chairman. 


SEWARD  WILL  PROSPER 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors have  heard  me  speak  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  city  of  Sew- 
ard Alaska,  and  of  the  enterprising  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  that  city  to  over- 
come these  problems. 

Seward  has  one  of  the  finest  deep- 
water,  ice-free  ports  in  the  world.  A^  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Alaska  RaU- 
road.  it  has  in  the  past  served  as  the 
principal  entry  point  for  the  railbelt  ol 
Alaska.  Now  with  the  growth  of  the 
port  of  Anchorage  and  the  use  of  roU-on, 
roll-off  facilities  at  the  abandoned  mili- 
ury  port  of  Whittier,  Seward  finds  itseU 
without  the  economic  base  it  depended 
on. 


Seward  was  an  all-America  city:  its 
recovery  from  the  disastrous  1964  earth- 
quake, tsunami  wave  and  fire  was  re- 
markable. Its  recovery  was  a  tribute  to 
its  desire  to  survive  and  prosper.  Mr. 
President,  Seward  will  survive  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  wUl  survive,  and  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  help. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  the  city  of  Seward  Resolution 
740  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Tax    Crrr    of   Seward   Resolution    740 

Whereas.  The  City  of  Seward  and  its  cltt- 
zens  are  Imperiled  with  economic  transporta- 
tion extinction  due  to  a  dramaUc  decline  in 
the  number  of  vessels  using  the  docking  fa- 
cilities here,  and 

Whereas,  The  Alaska  Railroad  bas  con- 
slstentlv  neglected  its  responsibility  to  the 
community  as  a  major  economic  ffctor  in 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  entire  area. 

Whereas,  It  has  become  apparent  to  all 
citizens  in  the  conununlty  that  firm  artlon 
must  be  initiated  In  order  to  prevent  Sew- 
•ird's  ultimate  extinction  as  an  Important 
'actor  in  Alaskan  transportation  and  as  a 
parUclpant  In  the  overall  growth  ol  the 
state,  and  ,  „  . 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  City  ol  Seward 
have  exhausted  their  financial  reeources  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  1964  Good  Friday 
Earthquake,  never  to  regain  these  losses, 
now,  ,^ 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Seward,  Alaska  through  ^elr 
elected  ofBclala  propose  that  the  following 
development  plan  for  the  Port  of  Sewwd, 
Maska  be  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the 
Alaskan  Delegation  to  Congress  and  that 
they.  Senators  Stevens  and  Gravel  and  Rep- 
resentative Pollock,  present  thU  proposal  for 
consideration  before  the  United  States  Con- 
eress  for  final  determination  and  action.  Bald 
Development  Plan  to  be  outUned  as  foUows: 

MISSION    ONS 

The  citizens  of  the  City  of  Seward,  Alaska. 
propose  that  Immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  the  construction  of  two  rallsllps  to 
be  located  adjacent  to  the  railroad  dock.  The 
installation  of  these  rallsUps  wlU  provide 
needed  accommodation  to  Tralnshlps  using 
the  roU-on/roll-off  method  of  loading  and 
discharging  railroad  cars.  In  connection  with 
the  construcUon  and  operation  of  these  twin 
rallsllps.  It  Is  also  proposed  that  considera- 


tion be  given  to  construction  of  a  Truck 
terminal  and  warehousing  area  for  the  use 
and  general  convenience  of  truck  lines  and 
their  employees  who  will  be  encouraged  to 
utUlze  the  expanded  full-service  facilities. 

The  citizens  further  propose  that  priority 
attention  be  given  to  the  Immediate  need  for 
construcUon  of  a  rallsllp  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Dock  which.  In  their 
opinion,  constitutes  the  most  feasible  loca- 
tion for  the  initial  construction  activity. 
Next  It  Is  proposed  that  the  second  tralnsUp 
be  constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rail- 
road Dock  m  such  a  way  as  to  permit  simul- 
taneous operation  with  the  Dock  Iteelf  and 
the  twin  rallsllp.  It  Is  proposed  that  action 
be  Initiated  on  an  emergency  basis.  If  neces- 
sary, to  promote  the  return  of  economic 
well-being  to  Seward. 

MISSION    TWO 

The  citizens  of  Seward  further  propose 
that  The  Alaska  Railroad  freight  tariffs  as 
administered  under  the  authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  be  favorably 
revised  to  encourage  shippers  to  utilize 
Seward's  dock  faclUtles.  The  proposal  asks 
that  consideration  be  extended  for  a  10-year 
period  following  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ond rallsUp. 

MISSION    THEEE 


The  citizens  of  Seward  request  the  United 
States  Congress  to  establish  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Conunlsslon  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and 
potentiality  of  a  high  speed  transportation 
corridor  Unking  the  cities  of  Kenal,  Soldotna 
and  Seward  by  means  of  a  highway  and  a 
railroad  that  would  further  expand  the  eco- 
nomic profile  of  the  Kenal  Peninsula. 

MISSION    FOUR 

The  citizens  of  Seward  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  tasks  ahead  and  request  this  assistance 
in  bringing  Seward  forward  through  dra- 
matic economic  improvement.  The  citizens, 
through  their  elected  officials,  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  this 
matter  priority  attention  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  Implement  as 
soon  as  possible,  positive  steps  toward  fulflU- 
Ing  this  request. 

EXHIBITS 

The  following  exhibits  are  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  Resolution  No.  740: 

Exhibit  A:  Aerial  view  of  Federal  Railroad 
Dock  and  proposed  site  for  rallsUp-warehouse 
faculties. 

Exhibit  B:  Drawing  showing  present  lay- 
out of  Alaska  Railroad  faciUties  and  the  pro- 
posed rallsllp  locations.  (T-S  3  shows  alter- 
nate m  case  extra  land  area  Is  required  for 
second  rallsllp.) 

Exhibit  C :  Map  of  Seward  and  Harbor  area. 

And,  be  It  further  resolved  that  James  R. 
Pillp,  City-Clerk  Treasiirer  of  The  City  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
submit  this  Resolution  to  the  Alaskan  Dele- 
gation m  Congress. 

This  Resolution  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  its  passage  and  approval. 

Passed  and  approved  by  The  City  Council 
of  The  City  of  Seward.  Alaska,  this  3rd  day 

of  March,  1969. 

E.  G.  Skinner, 

Vice  Mayor. 

Attest: 

James  R.  Filip, 
City  Clerk-Treasurer. 


Sergeant  Davis'  wife,  two  small  chil- 
dren, and  other  members  of  his  family 
from  Macon  are  to  be  present  for  the 
ceremonies  and  to  receive  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  All  the  Nation,  and  indeed   all 
the  free  world,  is  indebted  to  the  young 
men  of  America  who  are  fighting  so  gal- 
lantly in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  especially 
proud  of  those  valiant  men  who  have 
gone  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
Such  a  gallant  man  and  brave  marine 
was  Sergeant  Davis,  and  I  join  the  Na- 
tion in  saluting  his  memory  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Sergeant  Davis"  citation,  as  well  as  a 
brief  profile  of  his  outstanding  career 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  profile  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  In  pre- 
senting the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously to  Sergeant  Rodney  M.  Davis,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  sen-ice  as  set  forth 
In  the  following  citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  dutv  while  serving  as  the  right  guide 
of   the    Se<:ond    Platoon,   Company    B.   First 
Battalion,  Fifth  Marines,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion,   In    action    against    enemy    forces    In 
Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
on  6  September  1967.  Elements  of  the  Second 
Platoon  were  pinned  down  by  a  numerically 
superior  force  of  attacking  North  Vietnamese 
Army    Regulars,    Remnants    of    the    platoon 
were  located  In  a  trench  line  where  Sergeant 
Davis  was  directing  the  fire  of  his  men  in 
an  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy  attack.  Dis- 
regarding the  enemy  hand  grenades  and  high 
volume  of  small  arms  and  mortar  fire.  Ser- 
geant Davis  moved  from  man  to  man  shout- 
ing words  of  encouragement  to  each  of  them 
while   firing   and   throwing   grenades  at  the 
onrushlng  enemy.  When  an  enemy  grenade 
landed  in  the  trench   in   the   midst   of  his 
men.  Sergeant  Davis,  realizing  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  in  a  final  valiant  act  of 
complete  self-sacrifice.  Instantly  threw  him- 
self  upon   the   grenade,   absorbing  with   his 
own  body  the  full  and  terrific  force  of  the 
explosion.  Through  his  extraordinary  Initia- 
tive and  Inspiring  valor  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  death,  Sergeant  Davis  saved  his  com- 
rades from  Injury  and  possible  loss  of  life, 
enabled  his  platoon  to  hold  its  \-ltal  position, 
rmd  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice. He  gallantlv  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  OF  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR  TO  SGT.  RODNEY  M. 
DAVIS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  today  will  present  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to  Sgt. 
Rodney  M.  Davis  of  Macon,  Ga.,  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  coim- 
try  and  who  gave  his  own  life  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades  in  bat- 
tle in  Vietnam. 


Sgt.  Rodney  M.  Davis.  USMC 
Rodney  Maxwell  Davis  was  born  April  7. 
1942,  in  Macon.  Georgia.  He  attended  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  there,  and  grad- 
uated from  Peter  G.  Appling  High  School, 
May  29,  1961. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  he  enlisted  In 
the  U.s"  Marine  Corps  in  his  hometown, 
August  31,  1961;  then  reported  for  recruit 
training  with  the  1st  Recruit  Training  Bat- 
talion, Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Upon  completion  of 
recruit  training  in  December  1961,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  and  underwent  In- 
dividual Combat  Training  with  the  2d  Bat- 
talion, 1st  Infantry  Training  Regiment,  grad- 
uating the  following  February. 

He  then  joined  Company  "K",  3d  Battalion. 
2d  Marines.  2d  Marine  Division.  FMF.  at 
Camp  Lejeune  and  served  as  a  Rifleman  untU 
May  1964.  While  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
he  was  promoted  to  private  flrst  class.  AprU 
1,  1962,  and  to  lance  corporal,  January  1, 
1964. 

Lance  Corporal  Davis  was  ordered  to  Lon- 
don. England,  for  a  three-year  tour  of  duty 
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M  Ouard  with  the  US  li<ArlD«  Dei^hment, 
Naval  Activities  He  wa«  promoted  to  cor- 
poral. January  1.  I9«fl.  and  to  sergeant.  De- 
cember 1,  1960 

Ordered  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  Au- 
gust 1W7.  he  was  assigned  duty  as  a  Platoon 
Oulde  with  Company  'B ".  1st  Battalion,  5th 
Marines.  Ist  Marine  Division  While  serving 
as  the  right  guide  of  the  Second  Platoon 
against  enemy  forces  in  Quang  Nam  Province 
on  September  a.  I9e7.  he  was  mortally 
wounded  when  he  threw  himself  upon  a  hand 
grenade  to  save  his  comrades  from  injury  and 
possible  death 

His  medals  and  decorations  Include  the 
Purple  Heart;  the  Oood  Conduct  Medal,  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal,  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal,  the  Military  Merit  Meda;.  the 
Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm,  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Campaign  Meda! 

Sergeant  Davis  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Judy  P  DavLs:  two  children  Nochola 
Amanda  (born  July  21.  1965i .  Samantha  Jane 
(born  August  14.  !»««).  of  2120-B  Mertwood 
Drive.  Macon.  Oa.  his  parenu.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gordon  N  Davis  of  2154  Neal  Avenue.  Maron. 
three  brothers.  Mr  Gordon  N  Davis,  Jr  of 
813  Whitney  Avenue,  Albany  Georgia.  How- 
ard H  and  Robert  C  .  of  the  parents'  address, 
and  c5ne  sister.  Debra  E  .  ot  the  aaren-s' 
address' ' 


March  26,  1969 


MARYLAND  DAY 

Mr   MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  yester- 
day we  marked  the  335th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Maryland  on  March  25 
1634 

The  Free  SUte  enters  its  336th  year 
with  many  challenges,  but  with  firm 
confidence;  with  difficulties,  but  with  de- 
termination; with  hazards  ahead,  but 
with  a  history  of  achievement  from 
which  to  draw  new  guidance  and 
strength 

As  we  face  the  tests  of  the  future,  we 
can  gam  comfort  and  conviction  from 
the  Mary  landers  of  the  past,  the  men 
and  women  who  laid  down  firm  princi- 
ples in  the  midst  of  earlier  turbulence, 
and  gave  the  State  and  Nation  sound 
leadership  through  critical  times  of 
change. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  one 
of  these  Marylanders  who  excelled  m 
vision  and  maturity.  Member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  first  U.S  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  unrelenting  champion  of 
freedom.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
was  significantly  the  last  survivor  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  was  typical  of  his  very  existence 
that  he  came  to  symbolize  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  ideals  that  it  embodies 

His  lifespan  from  1737  to  1832  bridged 
the  transition  from  the  feudalism  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  proprietary  rule  to  vigorous 
democracy.   His  understanding   bridged 
the  distance  from  the  traditional  educa- 
tion  which   he   received   In   Louis   XV  s 
France   to   the  sturdy   American   ideals 
of  national  freedom  and  personal  Lberty 
which  he  advanced 
In  1774.  Carroll  wrote: 
I  will  either  endeavor  to  defend  the  llber- 
tlee  of  my  country,   or  die  with   them     this 
I    am    convinced    Is    the    sentiment   of    every 
true  and  generous  American 

He  recognized,  long  before  most  of  his 
countrymen,  the  inevitability  of  Ameri- 
can separation  from  the  Einglish  crown, 
and  recognized  too  the  need  to  secure 
hberty  not  only  for  the  American  flag. 


but  under  that  flag  for  every  citizen.  In 
public  and  private  life,  he  fought  to 
banish  forever  the  rellgloua  Intolerance 
which  had  penetrated  Maryland,  the 
colony  founded  on  toleration. 

In  1776  Carroll  witnessed  many  tri- 
umphs, for  in  that  crucial  year  he  served 
in  the  Maryland  convention  which  voted 
for  independence;  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Contmental  Congress,  where  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  led  the  State  convention  which, 
that  fall,  adopted  Maryland's  new  con- 
stitution and  the  bill  of  rights  which 
became  a  model  for  the  new  Nation. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  a 
remarkably  modest  man,  who  contin- 
ually declined  honors  while  accepting 
service  where  he  felt  he  could  contribute 
most.  Elected  as  Maryland's  first  U.S. 
Senator,  he  resigned  that  office  to  con- 
tinue service  as  a  Maryland  State  sen- 
ator in  1792  when  it  became  unlawful 
to  hold  both  posts.  Consistently  he  em- 
phasized the  strengthening  of  Maryland 
as  a  foundation  stone  in  a  durable 
Union 

The  causes  which  Charles  Carroll  ad- 
vocated, and  the  principles  he  ad- 
vanced, are  as  vital  now  as  they  were  m 
his  time  Now,  as  then.  Marylanders  are 
responding  to  the  threat  of  prejudice,  to 
the  shadow  of  injustices,  and  to  the  need 
to  reshape  and  redesign  institutions  of 
government 

There  is,  however,  a  difference.  The 
Maryland  of  1776  had  a  population  of 
only  about  225.000  and  by  the  time  of 
Carroll's  death  was  stUl  under  500.000. 
Today,  Maryland  has  grown  so  that  her 
population  is  about  4  million  and  her 
human  and  material  resources  exceed 
those  of  many  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
distinction  between  the  Maryland  of 
CarroU  and  the  Maryland  of  1969  is  the 
greater  obligation  that  our  greater 
wealth  and  power  impose.  We  must  not 
despair  of  equaling  the  shining  achieve- 
ments of  Charles  Carroll.  We  owe  both 
the  past  and  the  present.  Indeed,  we  owe 
Charles  Carroll  and  his  compatriots 
then>.selves,  the  establishment  of  even 
higher  goals. 

We  are  observing  Maryland  Day  today 
both  in  the  Free  State,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  which  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  to  lands 
ceded  by  Maryland  for  the  seat  of  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  marking  this  day. 
we  should  both  reflect  upon  the  past 
and  respond  to  the  present — for  the 
cause  of  liberty  is  as  pressing  today  as 
ever,  and  our  efforts  and  achievements 
can  only  be  as  great. 


A     SUCCESSFLX     TECHNICAL     COL- 
LEGE AT  LINN.  MO 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  for 
more  than  a  century  Linn.  Mo  .  has  had 
national  fame  as  the  home  of  a  news- 
paper with  a  unique  name,  the  "Unterri- 
fied  Democrat.  "  established  soon  after 
the  Civil  War  and  published  throughout 
those  years,  until  recent  months,  by  the 
Zevely  family 

Now.  thanks  to  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship of  the  superintendent  of  the  Linn 
R-2  School  District,  this  county  seat  of 


Osage  County.  Mo.,  has  another  claim  to 
fame  In  a  successful  2-year  school  which 
could  well  be  a  pattern  for  other  school.s 
to  meet  this  growing  need  in  our  modern 
technology. 

As  reported  recently  in  the  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  on  March  18,  Linn  Tech- 
nical College  was  started  In  1961  under 
the  direction  of  Thurman  L.  Willett 
superintendent  of  that  school  district 
with  a  class  of  36  It  now  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  450 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  mserted  at  this  point  in  tie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recok'i 
as  follows: 

Ma.nt  of  Top  US  Pwms  Recruit  Students 
P*OM  LiNN  College 
Li.v.N.  Mo  .  March  17  —Some  of  the  nail,,..  . 
Industrial  giants  regularly  pay  tribute  u,\ 
small  ■•ooUoge"  m  this  central  Missouri  t^wi 
of  1050  population 

Such    nationally-known   Arms   as   McD'.ii- 
nell    Douglas   Corp..   Pord    Motor   Co.    L..  k- 
heed.   Chrysler,   Caterpillar.   Honeywell     R 
ston-Purlna,   Radio   Corporatlim   of   Anifr:.',, 
and   International   Business   Machines  Ctrn 
regularly  recruit  graduates  of  Unn  Techn/, 
College 

Recently  a  recruiter  from  McDonnell 
Douglas.  Mlsaourla  largest  employer  w,,s 
sent  to  the  college.  Before  leaving  he  sii;iih,i 
up    15   prospects. 

Unn  Tech  Is  not  a  college  in  the  sense  -'i  ■• 
It  offers  degrees.  But  It  does  offer  thorr..i»;.i 
training  in  electronics,  design  drafting  .lu- 
U)moblle  mechanics  and  machine  tool  ifvi.. 
noloKy.  Next  year  a  course  In  aviation  tp( '  - 
nology  win  be  added. 

Unn  Tech  was  started  m  1961  with  22  clay 
student*  and  14  night  students.  The  ouiv 
course  available  was  electronics.  It  has  since 
grown  to  an  enrollment  of  450 — all  but  t*.. 
from  Missouri. 

The  school  was  founded  by  Thurman  L 
Willett,  superintendent  of  the  Linn  R-  • 
School  District  since  1955.  It  Is  the  realiz,i- 
tlon  of  a  dream  Willett  has  had  for  mire 
than  25  years. 

In  1942.  while  Willett  was  supertntenden: 
of  a  small  school  district  in  Southeast  M;.-- 
sourl.  he  took  stock  of  a  high  school  gnui- 
uatlng  class. 

He  waa  chagrined  to  realize  that  mne 
would  go  on  to  higher  learning.  Some  covild 
not  afford  college;  some  didn't  want  to  c.  n- 
tlnue.  But  many  would  have  benefited  frr.m 
some  type  of  additional  training. 

It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  Idea  ■  f 
a  two-year  technical  training  school  to  hi-lp 
prepare  young  persons  who  couldn't  aff...rd 
the  extra  schooling  needed  to  get  bett<>r 
paying  Jobe  In  a  society  that  waa  alre&dv  rn.- 
barked  upon  technological  change. 

World  War  II.  and  a  10-year  stint  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  Intervened.  But  in  1955.  Wil- 
lett received  his  master's  degree  In  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Missouri,  He  vx>k 
his  new  degree  along  when  he  went  to  t.ikc 
over  as  superintendent  at  Unn. 

He  begged,  borrower:  and  scroungeti 
enough  money  and  material  to  open  the  first 
electronics  course  In  1961.  Classee  were  held 
In  the  basement  of  one  of  the  Linn  school 
buildings 

Prom  that  small  beginning,  the  school  ha-. 
grown  In  stature  as  well  as  enrollment. 

But  the  success  of  the  school  has  created 
one  Lf  Its  biggest  problems.  As  the  school's 
reputation  grows,  so  does  the  number  of 
applicants. 

Housing  space  In  Unn  is  hard  to  find. 

Two  years  ago,  when  local  space  ran  out 

Willett  set   up  a   billet  In   the   basement  of 

his  home  for  10  studenu.  This  year  he  has 

seven  staying  at  his  home.  They  are  In  addl- 
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Hon  to  three  preschool  youngsters  of  bis 
own.  which  make  a  full  house. 

Willett  recently  appeared  before  the  Mis- 
souri House  Education  Committee  to  sup- 
port a  bill  that  would  let  his  and  other 
school  districts  sell  revenue  bonds  to  build 
dormitories. 

Since  that  meeting  the  House  passed  the 
bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

Willett  believes  the  bUI  U  a  must  if  Unn 
Tech  Is  to  survive.  Although  the  technical 
school  is  part  of  the  Unn  R-3  district.  It  Is 
operated  separately.  None  of  the  taxes  In 
R-2  are  used. 

"There  are  too  many  people  who  think  we 
are  using  public  school  money  for  the  tech 
school,"  Willett  said.  "Consequently,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  pass  a  single  bond  issue  for 
the  development  of  our  regular  schools." 

Willett  said  the  dormitory  would  be  paid 
otT  from  rentals  charged  the  students. 

He  wants  to  build  a  dormitory  housing 
about  60  students.  This  would  relieve  the 
crowded  situation  without  taking  away  any 
income  from  local  residents  who  have  fixed 
up  their  homes  to  rent  to  students,  he  said. 

The  students  clean  up  their  own  class- 
rooms. They  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  of 
II  25  an  hour  out  of  matching  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  fund  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  students. 

In  its  short  existence  the  school  has  estab- 
lished one  tradition.  Each  Friday  Is  ''dress 
up'  day  when  everyone  must  wear  a  coat 
and  tie.  The  Instructors  feel  this  is  good 
traming  for  the  day  when  most  of  the  grad- 
uates will  be  working  In  white  collar  Jobs. 

It  also  has  been  noticed  by  companies  who 
hire  Unn  Tech  graduates. 


B"X^3X)RUSSIA 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  March  25 
marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Byelorussia,  an  independ- 
ence of  tragically  brief  duration. 

During  the  centuries  in  which  Byelo- 
russia was  governed  by  the  Czars,  its 
brave  people  tried  time  and  again  to  free 
themselves  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Russian  bear;  each  time  their  efforts 
were  crushed  by  force  of  arms. 

On  March  25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
people  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  a  free  democratic  republic  was  bom. 
Communist  intrigue  and  military  inter- 
vention soon  strangled  the  new  nation, 
and  by  January  of  1919  Byelorussia  was 
formally  bound  to  the  Soviet  IJnlon.  The 
new  government  was  not  elected  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Byelorussian  people,  and 
was  made  up  largely  of  non-Byelorus- 
sians dispatched  from  Moscow. 

Following  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  again  tried  to  re- 
establish the  independence  of  their 
homeland,  but  again  the  commissars 
proved  themselves  more  imperialistic 
than  the  Czars. 

For  the  entire  50  years  of  this  Soviet 
domination,  Byelorussians  have  been 
subjected  to  systematic  and  ruthless 
persecution  on  a  national  level.  The 
striving  and  hope  for  national  identity 
still  lives,  however,  and  the  people  of  the 
free  world  join  in  hoping  that  the  brief 
moment  of  freedom  which  Byelorussia 
once  experienced  will  someday  be 
restored. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  COAST 
GUARD  AIR  STATION  AT  LOS 
.'VNGELES 

Mr   MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  spe- 
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cial  tribute  as  well  as  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  38  dedicated  officers 
and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station 
in  Los  Angeles. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  has  played  a  vital,  life-saving 
role  during  crises  in  the  area. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 13  when  a  Scandinavian  Airlines 
DC-8  crashed  with  serious  loss  of  life 
off  the  Los  Angeles  coast.  On  January 
18,  a  United  Airlines  727  went  down  in 
the  same  vicinity. 

In  both  cases,  helicopters  from  the 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station  at  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport  were  over 
the  crash  areas  almost  immediately. 
These  helicopters  were  the  first  rescue 
units  to  respond,  arrive  on  the  crash 
scenes,  locate  survivors  and  direct  sur- 
face units  to  the  sites. 

In  neither  case  were  these  operations 
easy.  During  the  SAS  disaster,  the  Coast 
Guard  operated  with  a  ceiling  of  only 
700  feet  and  visibility,  in  heavy  rain  and 
fog,  of  about  1  mile.  They  made  13  sorties 
to  the  scene,  putting  in  almost  30  flight 
hours.  Extremely  hazardous  flying  condi- 
tions existed  during  the  United  Airlines 
operation,  also.  "Visibility  was  often  less 
than  1  mile,  again  in  heavy  rain,  yet  the 
helicopters  flew  14  sorties  lasting  a  total 
of  19.4  hours. 

While  the  Coast  Guard  established  its 
air  station  at  the  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  1962.  to  provide  im- 
mediate assistance  for  any  airline  crash 
off  the  airport,  no  commercial  air  car- 
rier had  been  involved  in  an  accident 
requiring  Coast  Guard  help  until  the 
SAS  crash.  During  this  period,  however, 
the  air  station  responded  to  an  average 
of  175  calls  for  other  types  of  assistance 
yearly. 

These  emergency  calls,  Mr.  President, 
are  extremely  wideranging  as  well  as 
being  highly  perilous.  Only  the  other  day 
one  of  the  Coast  Guard's  helicopters  was 
able  to  save  an  80-foot  commercial  fish- 
ing vessel  from  going  on  the  rocks  by 
blowing  it  away  from  shore  with  its  rotor 
wash.  This  is  not  an  infrequent  type  of 
emergency  to  which  these  men  are  sum- 
moned. They  have  saved  people  stranded 
on  nearby  cliffs.  They  have  removed 
meuiy  injured  or  sick  seamen  from  ves- 
sels at  sea.  They  conduct  countless  rou- 
tine searches  for  overdue  boats. 

"The  saving  of  life  is  the  fruit  of  our 
efforts,"  Comdr.  P.  W.  Tifft.  Jr.,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  air  station,  has 
told  me. 

This  was  dramatically  underscored 
during  the  recent  Los  Angeles-Santa 
Barbara  flood  disasters.  Between  Janu- 
ary 25  and  28,  Commander  Tifft's  men 
air  evacuated  49  people  isolated  by  flood 
waters.  During  these  operations  they 
flew  20  sorties  during  26  hours.  The  life- 
saving  versatility  of  their  work  included 
fi3ring  bales  of  hay  to  horses  stranded  by 
water  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
in  delivering  vital  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  isolated  regions  near  Carpinteria 
and  Mallbu.  All  this,  Mr.  President,  with 
visibility  often  less  than  440  yards  and 
a  ceiling  of  a  mere  200  feet. 

These  dedicated  men.  as  their  com- 
mander expresses  it,  "are  always  ready 
and  strive  for  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism in  responding  to  calls  of  dis- 
tress from  the  people  of  Los  Angeles." 


I,   and  all  who  know  of  their  work, 
commend  and  thank  them. 


HAROLD   E.   HUGHES:    EVANGELIST 
FROM  THE  PRAIRIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Harper's  magazine  contains 
a  profile  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  which  I  commend  to 
Senators.  Larry  L.  King,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Harper's  and  a  writer  of  wit 
and  perspicacity,  sought  out  his  subject 
in  the  town  of  Ida  Grove.  Iowa,  on 
Harold  E.  Hughes  Recognition  Day.  Not 
surprisingly,  Ida  Grove  was  recognizing 
a  native  son  with  all  the  pride  and  cere- 
mony that  a  town  of  2.300  can  muster, 
and  congratulating  itself  and  him  on  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  Harold 
Hughes  had  previously  served  his  fellow 
townsmen  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Iowa  for  three  successful  and  progressive 
terms  as  Governor  helped  to  explain  the 
Intense  excitement  in  that  town  on  that 
day. 

The  author  expected  the  visit  to  be  a 
sentimental  pilgrimage,  enlivened  by  the 
clamor  of  rhetoric,  well  wishers,  and 
favor  seekers.  Having  witnessed  other 
such  scenes  more  than  once,  he  was  not 
prepared  for  Harold  Hughes  who  re- 
served for  himself  4  hours  of  that  public 
day  for  private  thought.  Prom  that 
point  on.  the  author  began  to  discern 
some  of  the  unique  qualities  of  his  sub- 
ject that  have  won  Senator  Hughes  the 
trust  of  his  constituents  and  the  admira- 
tion of  countless  friends  and  associates. 

The  list  of  H.'^rold  Hughes'  progressive 
accomplishments  as  Governor  of  a  tra- 
ditionally conservative  State  is  remark- 
able. Larry  King  quotes  a  close  associate 
explaining  how  it  happened: 

His  secret  Is  his  ability  to  communicate 
with  people.  .  .  .  He's  simply  talked  sense 
to    them — told    them    the    truth  That 

kind  of  practical  Integrity  is  appreciated  in 
Iowa, 

That  quality  is  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 
Senator  Hughes  is  warmly  and  accu- 
rately portrayed  in  the  article  to  which  I 
refer.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  pleasure  and  ac- 
quaintance of  his  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Hakold   E.    Hughes:    Evangelist    From    the 

PRAtRIES 

(By  Larry  L,  King) 

Turncoat  Republican,  Vietnam  dove,  advo- 
cate of  international  disarmament,  latter- 
day  disciple  of  Eugene  McCarthy,  ex-drunk, 
social  do-gooder.  Iowa's  former  Governor  Is 
now  his  state's  Senator  and  may  yet  surprise 
his  constituency  with  what  he  attempts  to  do. 

The  women  were  up  and  baking  cookies, 
cupcakes,  and  fruit  tarts  long  before  the 
sun.  having  sent  their  husbands  off  to  their 
shops  and  stock  barns  even  earlier  than 
usual.  The  children,  having  awakened  to  this 
day  of  rare  promise,  wandered  sleepy-eyed 
about  the  warm  winter  kitchens  of  Iowa, 
sniffing  baked  goods,  and  asking  questions: 
"How  did  a  real  Governor  ever  get  homed  In 
Ida  Grove,  Mamma?" 

For  weeks  the  citizens  of  Ida  Grove,  popu- 
lation 2.300.  had  been  anticipating  the  big- 
gest day  in  Its  history.  Now,  on  the  morning 
of  Harold  E.  Hughes  Recognition  Day.  Mayor 
Tony  Schau,  a  shy  coimtry  fellow  who  prob- 
ably would  prefer  wrestling  a  bear  to  public 
spealting,  and  might  have  more  luck,  wor- 
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rled  over  tba  official  proclamation  be  would 
attack — not    without    grave    danger    to    the 
English  language — ^at  the  banquet  in  Com- 
munity Hail  that  night.  Husky  4-H  Clubbers 
and    glow-faced    little   Future    Homemakers 
promised  themselvea  to  cater  the  Governor's 
banquet   with    dignity   and   dispatch.   Betty 
Hutchinson,    who    writes    a    column    cailed 
"Pertinent  Piffle"  for  the  Ida  County  Pioneer 
Record,  wondered  what  she  should  ask  Oov- 
emor  Hughea  In  the  personal  Interview  he 
had    consented    to,    finally    she    decided    to 
solicit    his   suggestions   on    how    Ida   Grove 
might  best  court  "progress."  (The  Governor, 
IKieelbly   expecting   a   grilling   on    the   state 
budget  or  the  Vietnam  war,  would  blink  at 
the  question  and  reply,  well,  he  couldn't  say 
without    making    a    detailed    study    of    the 
situation:   It  Is  up  to  each  town  to  declare 
Its  unique  assets  and  problems  and  to  meas- 
ure these  carefuUy  and  proceed  accordingly, 
and   this  has  apparently  been  done  In  Ida 
Grove   and    the   town    1a   definitely    moving 
forward — a  most  un-Hughes-like  speech,  the 
antltbesla  of  his   usual   blunt   candor;    one 
must  remember  that  many  good  men  have 
been  softened   by   protective   considerations 
of  home  i    In  the  lobby  of  the  Ida  County 
State    Bank,    workers    and    bank    executives 
collaborated     in    the    hanging    of    a    huge 
gtream^r:   "Welcome  Home  Harold,  Eva.  and 
Pamlfy.''   "Some   have   been   hoping  we  can 
convince  him   to   move   back   here,"   a  local 
booster  said.  "It  would  be  mighty  sweet  ad- 
vertising  for   the   town." 

Two  bodies  of  opinion  existed  over  how  the 
guest  of  honor  should  be  properly  addressed 
One  group  held  that  since  Harold  Hughes 
would  be  Governor  for  another  month  he 
should  be  called  by  that  title;  a  dissentiEj 
element,  holding  that  the  Governor  had  Just 
been  elected  to  a  higher  office  and  within  the 
month  would  be  sworn  in  as  United  States 
Senator,  felt  that  any  appellation  other  than 
"Senator"  might  constitute  a  personal  Insult. 
No  such  thing,  the  first  group  cried  In  re- 
buttal, because  there  are  only  fifty  Governors 
as  against  one  hundred  C  S  Senators  and  so 
we  must  call  him  "Governor,"  else  the  town 
Is  ruined.  Two  signs  erected  some  years  ago 
reflected  fiis  community  division:  the  sign 
at  Ida  County  Airport  welcomed  its  very  oc- 
casional travelers  to  "The  Home  of  Governor 
Harold  E  Hughes",  another  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  near  the  main  highway,  had  been 
altered  to  welcome  passersby  to  the  home- 
town of  "Senator"  Hughes. 

Shortly  l)efore  11  00  a  s«.  Governor  Hughes, 
driving  a  black  limousine  and  accompemled 
by  his  wife  and  sixteen-year-old  daughter 
tooled  by  the  sign  prematxirely  welcomlni? 
him  as  Senator  and.  with  not  a  siirplus  look 
nor  sentimental  pause,  rolled  on  through  the 
brief  business  district  to  the  Ida  Grove  Motel 
on  the  far  edge  of  town  One  had,  in  old  news- 
reels,  novels,  and  real  life,  followed  many  men 
returning  to  their  native  earth  Wendell 
WUlkle  standing  in  an  open  convertible,  cops 
slrening  htm  through  the  hometown  crowds, 
as  he  permitted  Elwood,  Indiana,  a  glimpse 
of  him  after  his  nomination  for  President; 
WUUe  Stark,  exhorting  the  woolhats  and  red- 
necks from  the  stepw  of  the  Mason  City  court- 
house in  All  fie  King  3  Men  country,  telling 
them  how  he  was  going  out  to  the  old  home 
place  and  raid  his  pappys  smokehouse.  Lyn- 
don B,  Johnson  searching  for  his  boyhood 
tracks  in  the  poor  dust  of  Johnson  City. 
They  had  all  come  back  with  smiles  on  their 
famous  faces,  reveling  in  the  parades  and 
music  and  oratory 

So  a  moderately  Jaded  observer  of  such 
political  klngfish.  sharing  a  trailing  automo- 
bile with  one  of  the  0<jvernors  aides-de- 
camp,  was  surprised  to  see  the  Governor  roll 
on  through  town,  neither  calling  attention 
to  himself  nor  chaalng  old  land.Triarks  across 
the  railroad  track.  'The  Governor  Isn't  that 
much  of  a  sentimentalist."  his  assistant  said. 
"He  operates  a  little  different  than  moat  poli- 
ticians He  doesn't  want  you  to  interview  him 


today  Tou  can  observe  him  In  public  but  be 
doesn't  want  you  talking  to  him — at  least 
on  Issues;  he'll  be  busy  with  old  friends 
when  he's  out  in  public  and  when  he's  not 
in  public  he  wants  to  meditate." 
Ho  wants  to  what? 

Yes,  the  man  said,  the  Governor  simply 
likee  to  sit  and  think.  He's  of  the  opinion 
that  public  men  don't  do  enough  of  that. 

Cheers  for  the  notion,  but  did  the  Gov- 
ernor expect  to  actually  spend  his  day  In 
solitary  meditations  when  the  whole  of  Ida 
Grove  lay  at  his  feet,  anxious  to  honor  him 
and  trembling  to  begin'' 

The  assistant  noted  that  official  events 
didn't  begin  until  3  00  p  m,,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor therefore  had  four  hours  of  leisure 
time. 

The  visitor  said  helH^there  would  be  a 
march  on  the  Ida  Grove  Motel  once  word  got 
around  that  the  Great  Man  had  arrived: 
celebrity  stalkers.  Job  seekers,  precinct  czars, 
and  other  assorted  old  p>e6ts. 

"People  out  here  pretty  well  respect  your 
privacy,"  the  assistant  said  as  we  parked 
outside  the  Ida  Grove  Motel. 

But.  the  visitor  protested,  I've  flown  all 
night  to  get  here  and  talk  to  this  man.  He's 
been  something  of  a  middle-America  folk 
hero  back  in  the  East  great  things  are  pre- 
dicted for  him  He's  hot  copy.  National  ex- 
posure as  he  enters  the  Senate  U  the  kind  of 
break  politicians  pray  for  Maybe  you'd  bet- 
ter tell  him  how  advantageous  this  could  be 
to  his  Washington  career. 

The  aide  smiled  and  said.  "Don't  ever  try 
that  approach  on  Harold  Hughes  I  told  you 
he  was  different  from  most  pwUtlclans." 

Governor  Hughes  ptassed  by  en  route  to  the 
motel  office,  a  sober  countenance  upon  him. 
a  really  bleak  and  cheerless  look.  When  he 
emerged  he  offered  only  a  token  wave  before 
disappearing  Into  hla  rooms  The  visitor  did 
not  then  know  an  interesting  bit  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's history — that  the  Governor  is  an  ex- 
alcohollc— or  he  might  not  have  so  readily 
observed.  "He  looks  like  a  man  who  needs 
a  drink  " 

There  was  n  long  and  silent  afternoon  with 
the  vtsiU^r  res'.Iessly  rattllne:  around  his  own 
motel  room  while  the  Governor  presumably 
medlUitetl  behind  an  adjoining  wall  and  traf- 
.1c  disturbed  the  dlst,int  highway  some  three 
times  an  hour  The  visitor  stared  on  the 
'-■hilled,  brown  winter  landscape  of  rural  Iowa 
.ind  wondered  what  sort  of  prairie  guru  the 
folks  had  elected  here 

Iowa  Is  not  i<lven  to  loelng  its  head  Though 
it  contributed  a  Henry  Wallace  who  got  In- 
volved In  matters  of  the  occult,  observed 
exotic  diets,  killed  MtUe  pigs,  .ind  flirted  with 
radicals  and  Reds  In  his  Progressive  party 
phase  FDR  and  not  Iowa  got  him  to  the 
■Vloe-Presldenev  The  only  'ime  lowans  gave 
IS  a  President  tnpy  offered  th:it  paragon  of 
Old  C'lU.ird  virtue.  Herbert  Hoover  More  often 
than  not  the  Inwn  eleotomte  chooses  cautious 
-Stone  .Age  Republicans  whose  endless  pere- 
grinations to  Washington  disturb  neither  the 
status  quo  nor  anyone's  mental  processes, 
including  their  own  Senators  such  as  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper  or  J.ick  Miller  serve  their 
many  terms  untnuubled  by  imagination  or 
national  travail  The  most  notorious  Con- 
<ressm.in  from  Iowa  is  cranky  old  H  R.  Gross, 
i  seventy-year-old  knee-jerk  best  remem- 
bered for  castigating  the  Reverend  Bill 
Movers  for  dancing  the  frug  in  the  White 
House,  ror  complaining  when  a  State  De- 
partment wife  turned  up  at  some  official 
function  "hiilf  naked,"  for  trying  to  deny 
Harlem  its  preference  for  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  and  for  going  into  a  screaming  snlt 
at  the  merest  thought  of  bureaucrats  with 
new  schemes  in  mind  on  .spending 

Iowa  is  bedr'xk  country  Palth-of-our- 
Fathers  country;  It  Is  incredibly  clean,  and 
its  quiet  viUiiges  are  trim  and  tree-lined  It 
is  overwhelmingly  white,  InsUnctlvely  Re- 
publican, and  rural  even  in  its  cities  There 
is  about  It  a  Joyless  sense  of  order,  rote,  and 


commercial  hustle  common  to  the  Germans 
between  their  holler  wars;  and  refugees  from 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  or  even  the  Southwest, 
when  suddenly  faced  with  Iowa,  tend  to  be 
mesmerized    by    the   supposition    that   such 
places   exist   only   In   stories   by   MacKlnlay 
Kantor,  paintings  by  Norman  Rockwell,  and 
old  Walt  Disney  productions  with  Fred  Mac- 
Murray,  freckled  boys,  and  big  friendly  dogs 
It  Is  capable  of  the  Old  Testament  furies:  in 
one  recent  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
were  articles  reporting  eighteen  persons  ar- 
rested in  Ottumwa  for  conducting  "a  loud 
party"  past   midnight  and   a   wife   who  re- 
ceived thirty  years  In  prison  for  pinging  her 
husband  with  a  letter  opener  so  slightly  tliat 
he  was  home  from  the  hospital  within  the  ' 
week,  and  an   upbraiding  of  Prank  Sinatra 
after  he'd  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that 
"  'The   Star-Spangled   Banner'   Is   a   terrible 
piece  of  music."  One  night  after  the  visitor 
had  been  turned  away  from  the  most  pre- 
ferred    hotel    in    Des    Moines    because    the 
sweet  old  lady  desk  clerk  obviously  suspected 
his  beard,  he  stood  alone  In  downtown  Des 
Moines — dark  and  dead  as  the  grave  at  9  00 
P  M.— and  with  the  terrible  December  wind 
punishing    him    for    the    ungodly    hour,    he 
knew  why  Ronald  "Dutch"  Reagan  had  torn 
himself  away  and  gone  out  to  California  Iowa 
is  where  the  State  Supreme  Court  awarded 
a  man's  eight -year-old  son  to  his  maternal 
grandparents    because    the    father    was    an 
artist  and  presumably  lived  a  bohemian  life 
In  the  West.  It  is  where  a  local  grand  jury 
recently    urged  efforts   for    "the  elimination 
of  moral  pollution  by  faculty  and  paid  speak- 
ers" at   Iowa  State  University.  Ames. 

Such  a  catalogue  Is  not  Intended  to  em- 
barrass lowaus.  but  to  stress  how  very 
amazing  It  Is  that  Harold  E.  Hughes— turn- 
coat Republican.  Vietnam  dove,  advocate  of 
international  disarmament,  latter-day  dis- 
ciple of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  ex-drunk, 
s<jclal  do-gooder — could  get  himself  elected 
to  statewide  office  not  once  but  Ave  times' 
In  the  words  of  his  friend,  author  Vance 
Bourjally  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Harold 
Hughes  is  one  of  those  men  of  balanced 
contradiction  who  sometimes  occur  in  our 
political  Ule  ...  It  Is  as  If  the  checks  and 
balances  which  our  civic  books  speak  of  as 
being  fundamental  to  the  democratic  .struc- 
ture were  embodied  In  a  single  human  .sys- 
tem " 

Though  a  Methodist  Sunday  School 
teacher  and  a  persistent  free-style  moralist. 
Hughes  won  the  Iowa  Governorship  in  1962 
largely  on  a  platform  to  make  legal  Uquor- 
by-the-dnnk.  An  enthusiastic  hunter  in  a 
hunter's  state,  he  champions  far-reaching 
gun-control  legislation.  The  Governor  of  a 
rurally  oriented  state,  he  campaigned  apairLst 
and  defeated  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
reapportion  In  favor  of  rural  and  small-town 
voUng  blocs  He  has  publicly  Identlfled  with 
young  dissenters  by  telling  their  critics,  I 
really  worry  a  lot  more  about  the  long  luces 
on  adults  than  I  do  about  the  long  hair  on 
kids  "  In  a  state  where  the  "non-white" 
population  Is  less  than  one  per  cent  and 
lltUe  or  no  political  profit  Is  to  be  gained 
by  supporting  civil  rights,  Hughes  has  con- 
demned his  audiences  as  hypocrites  for  dolnK 
little  to  accept  blacks,  Indians,  or  others  >  I 
the  poor  "The  apostles,"  he  tells  them,  "say 
that  if  you  say  you  love  God  and  love  not 
your  neighbor  you  are  a  liar."  He  has  .sup- 
ported an  open-housing  law  for  Iowa,  issued 
an  executive  order  forbidding  discrimination 
In  employment  by  state  agencies,  establlsiied 
a  state  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  virtu- 
ally alone  raised  $600,000  from  private 
sources  to  establish  employment  programs 
for  the  poor. 

In  a  country  known  mare  for  eye-to-eye 
vengeance  than  for  enlightened  criminology 
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Bughes  managed  effective  prison  reforms,  es- 
tsbllshed  a  State  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
reshaped  the  Highway  Patrol  along  more 
gentle  lines,  and  abolished  capital  piuilsh- 
nient.  He  obtained  Iowa's  first  alcoholic 
treatment  facility  and  Its  first  public  de- 
fender; he  tripled  state  aid  to  education  and 
was  aggressive  In  conserving  parks  and  other 
public  recreational  works.  His  administra- 
tion got  an  Industrial -safety  law  and  twice 
increased  workmen's  comp>ensatlon  benefits, 
pushed  through  a  bill  to  control  billboard 
advertising  along  state  hlghwajrs,  and  gave 
the  atate  Its  first  consxuner-protectlon  la'ws 
of  any  consequence.  His  fiscal  reforms  In- 
cluded repeal  of  the  property  tax  on  house- 
bold  goods  and  reduction  of  taxes  for  the 
elderly  poor,  an  Increase  In  state  Income  tax, 
and  a  tax  withholding  system  greatly  aiding 
revenue  collections  which  had  In  the  past 
been  hlt-or-mlss. 

Most  of  these  moves  delighted  the  state's 
liberals  or  progressives,  as  did  Hughes'  antl- 
Vletnam  war  stance,  his  friendship  "with 
Bobby  Kennedy,  and  his  ultimate  endorse- 
ment of  Senator  McCarthy  for  President.  (As 
U.S.  Senator,  Hughes'  first  Washington  act 
would  be  to  back  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  over 
Senator  Russell  Long  for  Assistant  Majority 
Leader.)  The  wonder,  however.  Is  tiiat  nu- 
merous conservative  Democrats  and  even 
many  Old  Guard  Republicans  approved  of 
the  Hughes  administration.' 

"His  secret  is  his  ability  to  communicate 
with  p>eople,"  says  Martin  Jensen,  now  a  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Senator  Hughes  In  Wash- 
ington. "He's  simply  talked  sense  to  them — 
told  the  truth.  When  he  urged  Uquor-by-the- 
drluk  he  stressed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Iowa 
law  Officers  had  been  winking  at  our  liquor 
laws,  and  citizens  routinely  broke  them.  Key 
clubs  existed  all  over  the  state:  for  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  i  thirsty  man  could  become 
a  'member"  and  theoretically  buy  anything 
that  New  York  bartenders  can  mix.  Gover- 
nor Hughes  convinced  people  that  'Wide- 
spread breaking  of  the  law  couldn't  exist 
unless  It  represented  prevailing  attitudes.  He 
argued  that  liquor  should  be  legalized  for 
two  good  reasons.  One,  so  the  state  would 
benefit  from  liquor  taxes  rather  than  mak- 
ing Illegal  operators  and  bootleggers  rich. 
And  two.  Just  because  It  was  the  honest 
thing  to  do.  That  kind  of  practical  Integrity 
is  appreciated  In  Iowa." 

They  began  to  gather  In  Ida  Grove  In  mid- 
afternoon — locals  for  the  most  part,  though 
some  came  from  Holsteln,  Danbury,  Arthur, 
Odebolt,  Rockwell  City,  Battle  Creek,  Storm 
Lake,  and  Denlson.  They  were  country  folk 
and  wore  their  country  looks  honestly,  the 
men  fidgeting  In  the  strangleholds  their  mid- 
week neckties  had  on  them  and  the  women's 
heads  a  little  too  obviously  fresh  from  the 
Kurley  Kue  Beauty  Shop  on  Second  Street. 
Shy  boys  and  girls  of  elementary-school  age 
hung  back  while  their  parents  urged  them  to 
go  shake  the  Governor's  hand  In  order  to 
have  something  to  tell  their  grandchildren; 
teen-agers  giggled  and  smirked  in  their  pri- 
vate conspiracies;  and  eyes  stared  weakly  out 


'  Commissioner  of  Commerce  in  1958:  G.i".- 
ernor  in  1962,  1964,  and  1966;  U.S.  Senate 
in    1968 


•  Portions  of  the  Hughes  record  naturally 
appealed  to  conservatives:  he  gave  local  gov- 
ernments more  control  over  their  affairs  and 
Increased  their  state  aid,  strengthened  the 
Iowa  Development  Commission,  and  con- 
ducted "'Sell  Iowa"  trips  to  the  nation's  fi- 
nancial centers  and  led  similar  missions 
abroad.  He  established  fifteen  regional  voca- 
tional-technical schools  to  train  workmen  for 
light  Industry  (then  wooed  light  Industries 
to  the  areas  where  schools  were  located,  thus 
achieving  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  in 
local  labor  markets ) ;  he  required  colleges 
and  universities  to  pay  taxes  on  their  profit- 
making  properties;  he  established  a  toll  au- 
thority to  finance  Interstate  bridges,  and 
though  spending  more  than  doubled,  he  kept 
projects  on  a  pay-as-you  go  basis  and  boasted 
of  balanced  budgets 


of  chalky  old  wrinkled  faces  with  the  winter 
of  death  on  them. 

Standing  In  the  basement  Community 
Room  of  the  Ida  Grove  State  Bank,  shifting 
his  considerable  weight  from  foot  to  foot 
while  attending  his  brow  with  one  of  a  series 
of  crumpled  paper  napkins,  the  big  Indian- 
looking  man  In  the  rumpled  olive- drab  suit 
had  a  look  on  him — for  all  his  grinning  In  the 
right  moments  or  calling  old  friends  by  their 
proper  names — that  said  he  preferred  to  be  In 
some  less  fussy  and  bothersome  place.  One 
remembered  a  similar  reluctance  to  public 
exhibition  In  certain  World  War  II  veterans 
suddenly  returned  to  the  confusions  of  civil- 
ian life  after  months  In  the  foxholes  of 
Etirope  or  the  Pacific,  but  the  visitors  had 
never  before  seen  It  so  obvious  In  a  public 
man.  'When  a  rare  lull  occurred  In  the  receiv- 
ing line  the  visitor — mainly  to  test  Hughes' 
reputation  for  candor — remarked  that  this 
was  very  hard  work,  fully  expecting  the 
standard  disclaimer  of  clever  old-pro  pols. 
Harold  Hughes  Indulged  In  no  such  false- 
hoods. He  slapped  another  napkin  to  his 
sweating  brow  and  said  with  feeling,  "It's  the 
hardest  danm  work  in  politics.  It  may  be  the 
hardest  work  in  the  world." 

Harold  Hughes  Is  known  for  such  unex- 
pected answers.  One  night  a  couple  of  years 
ago  some  journalistic  fraternity  was  doing 
black-tie  honors  to  Hughes  when  somebody 
unwisely  suggested  how  much  fun  His  Ex- 
cellency might  be  having.  Hughes  replied, 
"Frankly,  I'd  rather  be  at  home  eating  a 
hamburger."  When  an  American  Legionnaire 
once  told  of  Hughes'  refusal  to  surrender 
when  the  Nazis  broke  through  to  reach  his 
Infantry  position  In  Sicily,  rattling  on  about 
how  most  of  Hughes'  comrades  had  sur- 
rendered, Hughes  said,  "They  would  have  had 
me  too,  if  I'd  had  anything  white  to  wave." 
One  morning  last  December  as  the  Governor 
ate  his  breakfast  eggs  In  a  Sioux  City  res- 
taurant he  was  attended  by  the  executive  of 
a  large  meat-packing  company.  "What  do  you 
people  want  when  I  get  to  Washington?" 
Hughes  asked.  The  executive  said,  "Oh.  not 
much — just  a  little  statesmanship,"  "Yeah," 
Hughes  said,  "I  guess  that'll  do  until  you 
really  want  something." 

Little  groups  huddled  here  and  there  In  the 
Community  Room,  sipping  coffee  or  punch- 
less  punch,  nibbling  bake  goods,  and  remem- 
bering when.  "I  remember  when  he  played 
football,"  a  bald-headed  )merchant  said. 
"They  called  his  older  brother  'Big  Pack'  and 
called  Harold  'Little  Pack.'  Somebody  said 
the  Hughes  boys  were  so  big  they  looked  like 
pachyderms  out  there  on  the  field,  so  that's 
where  they  got  their  nicknames.  And  they 
could  play  football!"  These  were  people  who 
had  lived  a  typical  rural  American  boyhood 
of  the  1930s  with  Pack  Hughes:  there  was 
an  old  swimming  hole  common  to  their  ex- 
perience, a  certain  Model-T  F\)rd  -with  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  skating  at  the  roller 
rink  on  Saturday  nights  until  they  quit  tak- 
ing tickets  at  the  big  dance  over  In  Denlson 
at  which  time  the  alert  might  slip  In  free. 
There  were  hunting  trli>s  smelling  of  dew  and 
dung,  Amos  'n  Andy  on  the  radio,  plenty  to 
eat  but  not  much  money  and  no  frills  at  all. 
Staid  citizens  may  not  recall  It  now  but  at 
Harlan — perhaps  an  hour's  drive  from  Ida 
Grove — desperate  farmers  stopped  milk 
trucks  at  gunpoint  to  pour  out  the  milk 
rather  than  see  It  dumped  on  the  market 
at  Depression  prices,  and  a  mob  of  farmers 
threatened  to  lynch  a  Judge  If  he  held  with 
the  financial  interests  in  attempts  to  fore- 
close on  mortgaged  farms.  Still,  for  all  Its 
Depression  woes,  there  was.  in  Harold 
Hughes'  view,  much  to  recommend  life.  He 
worked  a:>  a  lifeguard  at  the  local  swimming 
pool  and  helped  his  parents  -with  their  com- 
mercial greenhouse,  fell  in  love  with  Eva  Mae 
Mercer  (whom  he  would  marry  In  1941) .  won 
all-state  honors  not  only  In  football  but  as 
a  tuba  player  and  discus  thrower,  and  made 
respectable  If  not  sensational  grades.  Opti- 


mists may  have  marked  him  down  for  a  fu- 
ture head  football  coach  or  for  a  country 
lawyer,  though  his  mother's  secret  wish  was 
that  he  become  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Hughes  entered  the  University  of  Iowa  In 
1840  on  a  modest  football-  scholarship.  He 
had  to  work  nights  as  a  steamfitter,  and  soon 
felt  the  full  demands  of  his  life  as  scholar, 
athlete,  and  worker.  Under  these  pressures, 
and  against  the  teachings  of  a  Fundamental- 
ist home,  he  took  his  first  drink.  Hughes  im- 
mediately displayed  a  great  and  loyal  sym- 
pathy for  whiskey.  "I  didn't  particularly  en- 
Joy  drinking,"  the  Senator  has  remembered. 
"I  Just  couldn't  quit  drinking  as  long  as  any- 
thing remained  In  the  bottle."  After  less  than 
a  year  in  college  he  dropped  out  never  to  re- 
turn, and  worked  at  a  series  of  odd  Jobs. 
His  whiskey  consumption  Increased  after  his 
only  brother  and  close  companion,  Jess,  was 
killed  In  an  auto  crash.  In  December  of  1942, 
by  then  a  rather  rootless  and  purposeless 
young  man,  Hughes  was  Inducted  into  the 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  twenty-one-year-old 
Harold  Hughes  became  a  combat  BAR  rlfie- 
man;  he  saw  action  In  North  Africa.  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  He  was  one  of  several  soldiers  who 
"threw  a  big  drunk  in  Oran,  almost  like  a 
riot."  only  to  wake  up  behind  barbed  wire  in 
a  military  stockade.  "They  marched  us  out 
one  by  one  past  a  court-martial  board,"  he 
remembers,  "and  to  the  frontline  soldiers  the 
Judge  would  say,  "You're  going  back  to  active 
duty  at  two-thirds  pay.  You'll  probably  get 
killed  anyway.' "  Such  was  the  sentence 
passed  on  Harold  Hughes,  and  though  he 
cheated  its  execution  he  did  pick  up  malaria, 
yellow  Jaundice,  and  a  c.%se  of  battlefield 
nerves.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Ida  Grove  with  the  notion  that  "if  I  wanted 
to  drink  myself  to  death  I  had  earned  that 
right."  P^ple  In  Ida  Grove  are  careful  not  to 
discuss  their  Senator's  hellion  days,  though 
he  has  publicly  remembered  flstflethts  and  an 
arrest  for  driving  while  Intoxicated 

When  he  was  sober  enough,  Hughes  re- 
paired washing  machines  from  a  rude  shop 
located  in  the  basement  of  a  friend's  home. 
There  wasn't  enough  repair  work  to  ade- 
quately support  a  wife  and  two  small  daugh- 
ters, however,  so  he  got  a  Job  driving  a  milk 
truck  He  graduated  to  the  huge  semi-trailers 
that  roll  across  the  American  mid-continent, 
taking  cattle  to  their  terrible  slaughters  in 
Chicago.  He  remembers  a  lot  of  all-night 
diners,  roadside  naps,  cramped  muscles, 
stockyard  odors,  and  rowdy  beer  Joints  By 
1953.  at  age  thirty-one.  Harold  Hughes  was 
a  small-scale  cattle  buyer  and  trader  and 
manager  of  a  small  truck  line — as  well  as  an 
apparently  hopeless  drunk  "On  weekends  he 
drank,"  Vance  Bourjally  has  written,  "and 
the  weekends  started  earlier  and  earlier.  They 
began  to  start  as  early  as  Wednesday."  One 
morning  Hughes  woke  in  Des  Moines,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-odd  miles  from  home,  with 
no  notion  of  how  he  came  to  be  there  and 
without  a  cent.  It  was  one  of  those  times 
when  a  man  touches  bottom,  and  knows  it. 
and  must  decide  whether  to  stay  down  or  go 
to  the  considerable  trouble  ol  getting  up. 
That  morning  Harold  Hughes  quit  booze  cold 
turkey  "If  I  hadn't  quit."  he  says.  'I'd  either 
be  dead  or  a  bum  by  now." 

The  story  eoes  that  he  came  to  seek  public 
office  because  he  lost  his  temper  over  what 
he  thought  of  as  an  injustice:  if  the  story  Is 
true  it  almost  immediately  distinguished 
Harold  Hughes  from  the  average  politician. 
Not  as  many  men  leap  into  the  public  pit  in 
the  true  crusader's  spirit  as  our  living  politi- 
cians or  our  legends  would  have  us  believe. 
After  all,  he  followed  a  rather  conventional 
course  favored  preceding  his  first  quest  for 
public  office:  he  had  become  active  in  com- 
munity and  church  affairs,  he  had  Joined 
civic  clubs  and  a  fraternal  order  or  two,  he 
had  even  been  a  delegate  to  two  Republican 
state  conventions.  Perhaps  he  was  doomed 
to  the  political  life,  whether  he  consciously 
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knew  It  or  not.  for  there  Is  »o  much  In  him 
of  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  «he  mlsBlonary  • 
In   the  mid-1950s   Hughes   worked   as   rteld 
representative  for  the  Iowa  Motor  Truck  As- 
sociation    after    a    few    months,    dissatisfied 
with   the   organization,    he   quit    to   found   a 
similar  organization  known  as  the  Iowa  Bet- 
ter Trucking   Bureau    He   decided    that    the 
three-man     State     Commerce     Commission 
which  regulated  trucking  and  railroad  com- 
merce, favored  giants  of  the  Ind'o-itry  to  the 
detriment  of  small  truck  lines  or  independent 
operators    Hughes   tried   without   success   to 
Interest  his  fellow  Republicans  In  demanding 
reforms   After  an  atypical  Iowa  election  year, 
195«    In  which  a  Democrat,   Herschel   Love- 
less,  won  the  Oovemorshlp.  Harold  Hughes 
took    his   complaint    against    the    Commerce 
Corenxlaslon  to  the  state  house   Loveless  was 
impressed   by  the  young  man's  zeal  and  re- 
former Instincts    If  you  want  to  accomplish 
something.  Governor  Loveless  suggested   then 
you   should   switch   to  the   Democratic  party 
and  run  for  the  Commerce  Comml.sslon  your- 
self  The  next  Ume  they  held  an  election-   in 
1958- -Hughes   was    a   Democratic   candidate 
He  called  on  the  help  of  truckers  and  truck 
drivers  he  had  known  old  frlend.s  from  home 
fellow   Methodists,  and   long-suffering   orga- 
nlzauonal  Democrau  as  his  campaign  opera- 
tives. Xlampalgnlni?   Iowa   vigorously   he  won 
an  upset  victory   He  was  not  long  In  learning 
that  a  single  Junior  member  of  a  relatively  ob- 
scure   commission     cannot     perform     m^my 
miracles:    he  also  observed   the  need   for  re'- 
.--rms   in  others  of  Iowa  3   hureaucratlc  em- 
pires concluding  that  only  a  strong  Governor 
cuuld    adequately    turn    the    antiquated    bu- 
reaucracy around 

•Crged  3n  only  by  a  few  friends  In  his  na- 
tive northwestern  Iow.»  ,ind  by  the  voire  of 
God      a  Hughes  friend  wryly  savs.  Commis- 
sioner Hughes  decl.ired  for  Govemur  In  1960 
He    was    wiped     )ut    In    the    Democratic    pri- 
mary, losing  to  a  candidate  who  would  go  .m 
t..  lose  to  the  Republican  mmlnee.  Norman 
Erbe  Governor  Erbe  did  not  start  anv  prairie 
flres    during    the    next   two    vears— vears   in 
Which    Harold    Hughes    used    every    possible 
excuse  to  make  speeches  across  Iowa    He  was 
we  1  equipped  far  cilling  attention  to  him- 
self    a   bulky  six-feet-three   with   dark  skin 
and   midnight    black   hair,    who   spoke   In   a 
deeply  muscled  voice,    the  result  was  some- 
thing close  to  a  thinking  mans  John  Wavne 
He   won   the  gubernatorial   prlm.^rv   in   1962 
then  upset  Governor  Erbe  bv  42,000  votes  In 
the  generil  election  it  a  time  when  Repub- 
licans   captured    al:    other    statewide    offices 
being  contested    Organizational   Democrats 
possibly     considering     the     Hughes     victory 
something  of  a  fluke  and  warning  of  the  con- 
servative   preferences    of    his    constituents 
•idvlsed  him  not  to  try  to  turn  Iowa  Into  a 
paradise  overnight    Harold  Hughes  gave  his 
answer    in    his    Inaugural    address    before   a 
Republican  legislature      It  U  sometimes  said 
that  the  knack  of  skillful  government  Is  to 
hang  back,  do  as  :ittle  as  possible,  and  make 
no  mistakes    I  hope  there  is  another  wav- 
for  between  you  and  me    this  prospect  d'.3es 
not  invite  my  soul  -  Making  .skillful  use  of 
press  conferences,  r^dlo  and  TV  and  personal 
appearances.  Governor  Hughes  forced  reform 
bias  through  a  reluctant  legislature  bv  ap- 
pealing   over    their    heads    directly    to    the 
voters.   -If  the   legislators  expected   him    to 
plead  with  them,  shower  attention  on  them, 
or  bribe  them,  then  they  were  disappointed,  ' 
Martin    Jensen    says       Hughes    is    not    just 
going  to  spend  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  wooing 
anybody"    He   wooed   the    public   with    con- 
tinuing success,   however     In   the   1964  elec- 
tion,  when   Lyndon  Johnson  won   landslide 


'3onie  fifteen  years  ago  Hughes  seriously 
considered  a  career  In  the  ministry  He  took 
enough  correspondence  courses  In  theology 
from  Southern  Methodist  University  to 
qualify  as  a  lay  nUnlster 


victories  In  virtually  all  states  Including 
Iowa,  Governor  Hughes  was  elected  by  a 
margin  more  than  doubling  the  President's 
In  19«fl  when  a  comeback  Republican  tide 
chased  Ave  Iowa  Democrats  out  of  Congress 
and  gave  Republicans  an  eleven-to-flve  mar- 
gin in  state  offices  i  where  Democrats  had 
held  a  thirteen-to-three  margin  because  of 
the  1964  avalanche  I  Hughes  won  a  third 
term  by  a  shade  less  than  100000  votes 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  longer  a  politician 
stays  in  office  the  mpre  enemies  he  accumu- 
lates  especially  If  he  remains  an  acUve  force. 
By  1968    Hughes  had  his  share  of  critics     he 
was    a    big    spender    i  Iowa's    annual    budget 
r<T*e  from  1200  million  to  almost  »500  million 
and  taxes  reached  an  all-time  high  I.  he  had 
lost   ground   in  an   unsuccessful  attempt  to 
repeal    the    state's    "rlght-to-work"    law,    he 
had    so    persistently    lectured    on    the    white 
man  s   maltreatment   of   blacks  '  as   to  make 
some  voters  suspect  he  loved  them  too  much: 
he  had  angered  Iowa's   irLjanlzatlonal  Demo- 
trau  bv  disavowing  the  Vietnam  war  so  stub- 
bornly defended  hv  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, he  had  found  himself  in  such  sympathy 
with  most  Great  Society  domestic  schemes— 
and  .said  »»-  that  Republicans  or  other  con- 
servatives  had  grown  disenchanted:    he  was 
said  t*)  be  arrogant  In  his  treatment  of  leglsla- 
tiirs  and   to   have  shown  excess  partisanship 
in    replacing    some    Republicans    within    the 
state  government  Just  because  they  were  Re- 
publicans and  without  regard  to  their  records 
Governor  Hughes   thinking  he  had  led  Iowa 
;n  progressive  directions  .ibout  as  far  as  she 
w.iUld  go    h>id  privately  de»-lded  late  In  1967 
to  retire  from  public  life    He  mentioned  his 
decision  1.1  B.ibby  Kennedy   Don't  do  it,  Ken- 
nedy   said      There   are    a    number   of    young, 
■oncerned    United    SUtes   SenaUjrs    who   are 
beginning  to  have  an  impact  on  foreign  and 
domestic   affairs,    we   may   hold   the   nation's 
destiny  m  our  hands,  i-ome  Join  us.  we  need 
you     It  was  the  [>erfect  pilch    He  would  run 
for   'Jt\e  Senate    He   would   win   over  a  well- 
financed    and    articulate   young    Republican. 
State  Seiiut.T  David  Stanley,  but  only  after 
his  hardest  fight.  ,ind  by  a  mere  7.000  votes. 
Though  the  night  was  bltlngly  cold,  more 
than  three  hundred  persons  paid  %b  each  to 
crowd    into    the    testimonial    banquet    In    a 
converted     gymnasium     adjoining     the     Ida 
Grove    Plre    Department     Pack    Hughes    had 
been   born  within  two  blocks  of   the  drafty 
old    hall,    and    hud    played    basketball    In    It 
when  you  were  ,'udgcd    "out  of  bounds"  only 
when  you  crashed  into  the  walls 

Long  wall-to-wall  tables  were  draped  In 
white  paper  "tablecloths'  There  was  neither 
rum  nor  go-go  girls  on  this  night,  though 
'he  visitor  did  have  the  luck  to  sit  directly 
across  from  the  only  man  present  In  whom 
such  spirits  flowed  that  his  poor  wife  affected 
not  to  know  him  ("You  goddam  right.  Pack." 
the  happy  fellow  volunteered  at  Irregular 
intervals  during  the  Governor's  speech  "If 
you  ain't  President  by  Seventy-six  then  I 
miss  my  guess  and  have  wasted  five  dollars  "1 
The  typically  dismal  political     banquet"  was 


'  Like  New  York's  Mayor  Lindsay.  Hughes 
Is  credited  with  having  cooled  ghetto  areas 
by  personally  walking  slum  streets  In  times 
■  >i  tension  Even  with  Its  small  number  of 
blacks,  there  are  dismal  slums  In  Waterloo. 
Sioux  City,  and  Des  Moines — a  fact  that  even 
Hughes  dldn  t  fully  realize  until  an  Insurrec- 
tion m  Waterloo  caused  him  to  call  In  troopw. 
"I  HAS  shocked  by  what  I  saw.  "  he  said  of 
his  initial  kjhetto  experiences.  "I  couldn't 
believe  the  venom  I  found  I'd  go  home  nights 
and  couldn  t  sleep  and  felt  like  I  couldn't  face 
the  world  the  next  morning  " 

'  Hughes  was  reportedly  on  the  verge  of 
endorsing  Robert  Kennedy  for  President  at 
the  time  of  his  iissaislnatlon,  ultimately,  he 
nominated  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  criti- 
cized Mayor  Daley  for  the  mess  In  Chicago 


served.  American  to  the  core,  only  margiiialiy 
edible  If  one  takes  food  seriously,  with  pasty 
mounds  of  mashed  potatoes,  sorry  little  green 
peas  and— Ironically,  there  In  the  heart  of 
the  beef  belt--three  hundred  hunks  of  some- 
thing masquerading  as  prime  cuu  of  roast 
beef  ( Immediately  upon  leaving  the  ban- 
quet.  an  assistant  was  assigned  to  get  ham- 
burgers  from  a  local  restaurant,  which  were 
gratefully  consumed  In  the  gubernatoru; 
motel  quarters  1  Over  their  brick  ice  cre:^m 
people  chatted  of  business,  crops,  babies,  ar.d 
basketball  with  laments  that  the  banquet 
conflicted  with  the  Ida  Grove-Storm  Lime 
game  The  evening  was  100  per  cent  smal! 
ttiwn,  from  the  little  green  peas  to  the  pray- 
ers presuming  God's  undivided  attention  'n 
this  small  corner  of  Iowa,  down  through  the 
labored  local  Jokes  and  table  chatter.  One 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  such  lnno.-ent 
amusements  many  years  and  several  assas- 
sinations ago.  and  who  still  had  some  ,; 
them  In  his  bones,  marveled  on  their  n- 
destructlblllty, 

J.  W    Upton,  president  of  the  Ida  Grve 
State  Bank  and  obviously  the  town's  big  man 
I  one  noted  how  he  was  deferred  to,  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  was  pointed  out  as  "the  new 
president  of  the  Iowa  Bankers'  Association  ' 
the  ease   with   which  he  assumed  a  le.^cler■^ 
prerogatives),  as  master-of-ceremonles  acted 
as  a  bridge  between  reality  and  the  larger- 
than-life  recollecUons  of  old  friends  of  Harold 
Hughes.  Norman  Mcintosh,  a  classmate  11.  :;ie 
Class  of  1940.  and  now  a  cattle  auctlon.^.r 
Troy  Wllklns.  hardware  dealer  and  old  frier.d. 
Justice   Snell   of   the   Iowa   Supreme  Court 
who  remembered  awarding  Howard  Hu2he.s 
his  high-school  diploma    "I  think  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lyndon  J-  :.:.- 
son,  and  Richard  Nixon."  Justice  Snell  ir:«l 
out  a  curious  roll  call,  "and  I  remember    l.at 
like   Pack   Hughes   they   were   once  all   poor 
boys    I  think  of  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Or 
Ralph    Bunche — uncommon-men    who    m;?- 
ceeded  by  their  Individual  efforts."  Trop  Wr.- 
klns,  not  to  be  outdone,  compared  the  tri.^n 
of  honor  to  the  New  York  Jets'  quarterba.-k 
Joe  Namath    ("They  are  both  $400,000  p!  ,v- 
ers    In    the    big    leagues")     The    hardvftre 
dealer  urged  the  audience  to  "conduct  >  ur- 
selves  as  loyal  fans  as  we  back  our  $400,000 
player  In  Washington,  and  not  expect  him  to 
score  a  touchdown  on  every  play":  before  he 
sat  down  he  suggested.  If  the  visitor  lieard 
him   correctly,   that   Harold   Hughes   h.i.s   !  is 
personal  signals  called  by  The  Great  ro:ich 
In  the  Sky. 

"Years  ago  when  I  first  decided  to  seek 
public  office."  Governor  Hughes  responded, 
"I  asked  a  few  people  around  town  here  t.'.elr 
opinion  of  It  And  If  anyone  recommended  It 
to  me,  I  can't  remember  It  ,  .  Now  I'm  a 
big  United  States  Senator-elect  and  J  \V. 
Llpton  would  like  to  bank  my  paychecks  ;it 
his  bank  But  let  me  tell  you  a  little  some- 
thing about  that:  here  In  Iowa  I  make  $30,000 
a  year,  have  my  own  driver  If  I  want  him  s 
nice  big  house  to  live  In  free,  and  Eva  1  as  a 
maid  and  a  cook  In  Washington  I'll  st;!; 
make  $30,000  but  I  have  to  drive  my  own 
car,  buy  my  own  house,  and  Eva  must  do 
her  own  cooking  and  dusting.  And  you  know, 
some  people  keep  talking  to  me  about  my 
"promotion"  to  Senator.  Actually,  Governors 
outrank  Senators  In  matters  of  protocol 
I  bought  my  first  house  here  In  Ida  Grove 
with  a  GI  loan.  Had  to  make  monthly  pay- 
ments of  twenty-four  dollars  and  seventy 
cents  and  I  wasn"t  always  sure  I  could  make 
'em.  In  the  last  month,  I've  received  more 
notoriety  for  buying  a  house  In  Washington 
than  Hoicard  Hughes  received  for  buying 
Las  Vegas" 

It  was  a  curious,  rambling  opening  nnd. 
though  delivered  In  cheerful  enough  tones, 
one  felt  the  Governor  was  attempting  some 
vague  defense  of  something.  He  went  on, 
making  small  Jokes  and  recalling  older  times, 
and  then  suddenly  his  voice  became  more 
measured  and  assured:  this  was  the  Harold 
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Hughes  one  had  heard  of:  '"We  have  never 
learned  the  age-old  message  that  we  must 
live  together  on  this  planet.  .  .  .  I'm  forty- 
six  years  old  and  I've  never  known  a  moment 
of  peace  Little  has  changed,  except  our  efH- 
clency  In  destroying  one  another.  ...  As  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  put  It,  "The  great  challenge  of 
this  age  Is  to  tame  the  savagery  of  man.'  .  .  . 
We  hear  much  talk  of  honor  and  death  and 
war:  of  being  willing  to  die  for  our  country. 
I  think  its  time  we  did  a  little  living  for  our 
country."  He  went  at  them  on  the  racial 
issue,  though  not  a  single  black  Is  numbered 
.imong  the  12,000  people  In  the  several  vll- 
laees  of  Ida  County,  ("We  had  a  Negro  who 
ihined  shoes  over  at  the  hotel,"  Banker  Llp- 
ton would  recall,  "but  after  six  months  he 
moved  on") 

Hughes  continued:  "The  only  way  you  can 
help  your  county  rid  Itself  of  ugly  distur- 
bances Is  to  look  Into  your  own  heart.  Pluck 
the  mote  from  your  own  eye.  Unless  people 
believe  In  the  rights  of  all  men.  our  laws  will 
never  work."  For  long  moments  and  In  elo- 
quent simplicity  ("We  can  no  longer  escape 
direct  confrontations  with  our  conscien- 
ces. .  .  Man  must  first  find  peace  In  his  own 
soul.  .  .  .  We  arc  cur  brother's  keeper")  he 
went  on.  .ind  when  he  finished  the  people 
s'ood  and  applauded  with  more  than  routine 
wBrmth  and  verve,  so  that  one  thought  good. 
Ue  reached  thevi,  they  listened  aiui  he 
■cached  them.  And  two  days  later,  in  Des 
Moines,  a  visitor  asked  one  of  the  secretaries 
m  one  of  the  gubernatorial  offices  at  the  state 
t-npltol  whether  she  would  move  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  for  Harold  Hughes.  "No," 
?he  said.  'My  husband  says  he  doesn't  want 
to  live  with  the  niggers." 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
today  s  somewhat  bleak  tenor,  there  are 
liopeful  signs  that  spring  has  "spnmg." 
The  sap  is  rising,  the  buds  are  swelling, 
and  that  harbinger  of  annual  floral  ren- 
aissance— the  crocus — is  out. 

Each  of  us  welcomes  the  advent  of 
spring.  But  perhaps  the  most  impatient 
man  among  us  is  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  As  is  generally  known,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  against  formidable  odds,  has 
\igorously  assumed  an  impassioned  ad- 
vocacy for  the  marigold.  Although  he 
h.as  yet  to  succeed  in  securing  for  this 
unique  vegetable  the  ofiQcIal  national 
status  of  which  he  finds  it  so  clearly  de- 
.serving,  he  has,  I  think,  endowed  it  with 
a  certain  vague  preeminence. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  and 
a  relief  to  others,  to  learn  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  room  in  his  heart — and 
in  his  garden — for  other  species.  Even 
the  humble  nasturtium,  remarkably 
enough,  meets  with  favor. 

Mr.  President,  lest  those  who  cham- 
pion other  flowers  find  their  special  fa- 
vorites the  victims  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  £in 
article  by  Senator  Dirksen  entitled  "A 
Senator's  Notebook"  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Senator's  Notebook 

(  By  EVERITT  MCKINLET  DiMtSEN) 

Long  ago.  the  poet  Shelley  wrote,  "O,  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?" 

It  takes  a  careless  spirit  to  write  that,  and 
today.  In  all  the  turmoil  of  our  world,  we 
would  do  well  to  take  some  moments  to 
dream  of  careless  things — like  spring  and 
marigolds  and  the  other  flowers  that  soon 
will  come. 


It  Is  March.  1  look  out  the  window  and  It 
la  snowing,  a  wet  kind  of  snow  that  clings 
to  the  branches  like  cotton  and  magnifies 
the  appearance  of  winter.  But  I  don't  care. 
because  on  the  desk  before  me  Is  a  chart  of 
my  garden  and  beside  it  are  some  seed  cata- 
logs— a  feast  for  the  eyes  and  the  soul,  too. 
I  wouldn't  care  at  all  about  the  bluster 
and  cold  of  winter  if  I  could  only  get  results 
In  my  garden  that  would  be  something  like 
the  beauties  painted  by  the  seed  catalog 
artist. 

Now  I  begin  to  think  about  my  garden  to 
come  as  I  turn  the  pages  of  the  catalog. 
First,  I  look  out  to  a  shady  spot  that  gets 
little  sun.  It's  a  place  for  blue  ageratum  and 
Impatlens  because  they  do  so  well  in  full 
shade,  and  what  a  color  combination  they 
will  be. 

The  humble  nasturtium  grows  ;ilmost  any- 
where with  half  a  chance— not  a  showy  crea- 
tion, but  as  cut  flowers  nasturtiums  are  a 
comfort  Indeed. 

Now  to  the  tulips,  those  d.irk  red.  st.-Htely 
soldiers  of  the  garden  who  defy  the  elements 
and  come  njslng  cut  of  the  .■^oil  almost  as 
soon  as  nature  relents  with  the  balmy  breezes 
and  the  warm  sun.  How  good  it  is  that  tulips 
come  so  early. 

The  daffodil  and  narcissus  are  not  far  be- 
hind. They  can  pop  their  gorgeous  yellows 
before  I  expect  It,  and  they  are  a  joyous  note 
In  early  spring. 

Now  I  must  leave  the  catalogs  for  a  few 
moments  to  think  of  some  other  things  In 
the  garden.  It's  time  to  prune  back  the  tea 
roses,  cut  away  the  dead  wood  and  make 
ready  for  the  grandeur  of  the  roses  in  all 
their  colors.  Is  there  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  rose? 

Where  do  we  put  the  snapdragons  that  will 
stand  like  gorgeous  sentinels  against  the 
roughest  of  weather  and  the  bugs?  The  gar- 
den closest  to  the  roadway  Is  best,  where 
every  passerby  can  enjoy  them.  And  snap- 
dragons are  exquisite  as  cut  flowers  lor  all 
occasions. 

The  zinnias  must  have  full  sun.  Somehow, 
more  than  any  other  flower,  the  zinnias  seem 
to  drink  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  the  heat 
and  then  are  transformed  Into  deep,  majes- 
tic colors — peach,  salmon,  deep  red.  yellow. 
Ivory — with  huge,  many-petaled  heads.  But 
the  zinnias  should  have  some  edging.  The 
petunia  Is  just  the  dish — singles  and  doubles. 
plain  blue,  white,  crimson,  peppermint-stick, 
candy-stripe  In  vast  variety.  How  hardy  they 
are  and  how  determined  not  to  be  outdone. 
Now  a  momentary  detour  to  look  at  the 
climbing  roses.  They  wintered  well,  but  they 
must  be  tied  up.  What  a  rare  diversion  that 
win  be  after  a  day  that  has  tried  the  soul 
and  tired  the  mind. 

Now  here  are  the  clematis,  both  regular  and 
hybrid.  How  dead  they  seem  But  wait  a  little 
while  and  suddenly  they'll  be  there  In  the 
warming  days  in  their  red,  white  and  blue.  All 
this  and  much  more  with  the  resurrection  of 
spring. 

Could  the  Resurrection  have  come  in  any 
season  but  spring?  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
question  that  Job  In  all  his  misery  pro- 
pounded to  his  friends:  "If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again?"  He  will,  surely,  for  the  earth 
becomes  vital  all  over  again  with  spring. 

Most  Important  of  all,  I  must  not  forget 
the  marigold.  For  10  years  I  have  sought  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  marigold 
as  our  national  floral  emblem.  Some  prefer 
the  rose  (a  shrub)  or  the  carnation  or  the 
petunia,  violet,  daffodil  or  some  other  bloom. 
But  the  marigold  Is  native  to  this  hemi- 
sphere and  grows  In  every  one  of  the  50  states, 
evidence  of  a  robustness  against  the  ele- 
ments and  insects  that  is  unequaled  In  per- 
formance by  any  other  flower. 

Let  kings  and  emperors.  Presidents  and 
senators  suffer  highly  important  matters  to 
furrow  their  brows.  There  must  be  a  little 
time  to  draw  back  and  tklnk  Just  about  the 
noblest  creations  from  the  hand  of  a  gen- 
erous Creator — the  endless  variety  of  flo'R'ers. 


Was  it  not  the  Galilean  who  said,  "Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet 
I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  In  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these"? 

And  the  flowers  are  there — for  every  man, 
woman  and  child — for  the  asking. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
every  nation  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of 
nationalism,  something  difficult  to  put 
into  words,  but  nevertheless  something 
you  can  feel  in  its  cities,  towns,  and 
wilderness  areas.  It  is  a  unifying  and 
inspiring  idiom  for  a  certain  proup  of 
people,  having  the  ix)tential  to  fill  them 
with  a  fierce  pride  in  and  commitment 
to  their  country.  To  a  ne-.v  or  strussling 
state,  the  quintessence  of  thi.*;  nation- 
alism ha.s  usually  been  the  lifeblood  of 
its  preservation,  without  which  it  could 
never  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a 
nation  that  has  bren  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-determination,  national- 
ism is  a  conglomeration  of  all  the  ivus- 
trations  and  aspirations,  a  true  battle 
cry  for  independence.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Byelorussia,  who.'ie  eight  million 
people  are  today  secretly  celebrating 
their  Independence  Day, 

After  World  War  II.  the  collapse  of 
imperial  power  permitted  many  new  n?- 
tions  t-o  emerge  throughout  the  world. 
Similarly  did  the  fall  of  several  nations 
of  the  pre-1914  Europe  allow  many  small 
nations  to  assert  their  independence 
from  foreign  domination.  The  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  one 
such  country.  On  March  25.  1918,  the 
Congress  of  Byelorussia,  as  embodied  in 
the  Rada,  "threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rus- 
sian tsarism,"  and  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence. With  this  action,  a  century 
of  domination  and  suppression  by  the 
Russian  people  "v^as  ended  after  long  and 
bitter  struggle. 

But  this  independence  was  not  des- 
tined to  come  as  easily  for  the  Byelorus- 
sians as  it  did  for  the  Americans  in  1776 
For  2  arduous  years  the  brave  people 
of  this  small  country  fought  tirelessly 
for  their  vei-y  existence.  But  the  forces 
opposing  them  were  formidable.  Besides 
trj'ing  to  curtail  increasing  friction  with 
Poland  over  the  west  and  south  borders, 
the  Byelorussians  also  had  to  cope  with 
the  aggressive  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  despite  tremendous  re- 
sistance, the  country  was  invaded  from 
the  east  in  1921,  and  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tlius  did  the  independ- 
ence of  Bvelorussia  dissolve  after  2  short 
years,  but  still  the  light  of  hope  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  its  countrj-men. 

Mr.  President,  that  hope  is  still  pres- 
ent today.  The  constitution  and  individ- 
ual culture  that  Russia  tried  to  suppress 
with  naked  force  are  even  stronger  today. 
Tliousands  were  killed  or  deported  dur- 
ing that  time.  And  yet  today.  51  years 
after  Byelorussia  declared  its  independ- 
ence, the  fact  remains  that  this  country 
has  always  wanted  to  be  free,  a  feeling 
that  Russia  could  only  suppress,  never 
obliterate.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  are  forbidden  to  celebrate 
March  25.  1918  today,  and  we  must  do  it 
for  them.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  add  my 
best  wishes  to  that  country  with  the  fer- 
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vent  hope  that  their  spirit  and  determl-     Record]    to  compete  with  us    mutton  and  new  drive  to  make  some  changea  In  the  auot* 

nation  has  not  been  in  vain.                              ^  S   beef  primarily,  and  a  nuctuatlng  supply  law 

^_^__^_^_^  of  lamb  tmporu.  but  always  edging  upward  The  National  Wool  Orowers.  National  Lamb 

as   the   domestic  supply  of   lamb   decreases.  Feeders    and  the  American  Cattlemen   ho,7 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SHEEP  ^^  doesnt   take   much   Imported   product   to  agreed  to  cooperatively  support  any  leelsll* 

FARMERS  ''"^^  «  ^^y  "larket  ^on  needed  to  keep  imports  of  meat  In  line" 

\Ar    VTATTTTAa    *,-    t>_     i^      .                             As  an  example  prlces  shown  Bt  New  York  with    planned    expansion    of    United    State, 

Mr   MATHIAS   Mr.  President,  in  a  re-  wholesale  level  for  the  week  or  November  18,  production 

cent  letter  to  me,  a  Maryland  farmer  has      1968.  were  as  follows:  These   groups   agreed   that   the   foiiowine 

stated    the    case    for    prompt    attention __  points  should  be  included  in  any  legislation 

to  the  problems  of  east  coast  agricul-  n«w  Oomntk.  ^^^^  ^^*  ''"*'  >'^''*  '°''  establishing  quotas 
ture.  His  words  are  eloquent,  concise  and  '•"''  ZmIjikI  Australia  NewVorK  would  be  1958-62:  that  expansion  or  reduc- 
self -explanatory  They  are  supported  by  ~ " — ^ ^'""  "'  quotas  would  be  based  on  the  ex- 
facts,  figures,  and  graphs  presented  by  Car^H 0.36^4  o  33  o  33^  o  seij-o  57u  Pension  or  reduction  of  U.S.  production  of 

the   American  Sheen  Producers  rniinrll  ^»«'  """'"•J so       .48                 'st.ee  ^^'^     particular     commodity;     that     quolas 

n^^fcJ    fv;»    wf           ^             ,       w  Loins.  ir,mm»d    ...            .66       .48                 .62-72  would    be    figured    for   each   Individual   It^-m 

Because   the   letter  needs   no   further  "kk.               ...          .43      .36              '85- .90  based  on   the  items  number  of   the  w.^ 

elaboration  from  me,  I  ask  unanimous  s'S'"""^"-          U      II             '*''*'  Schedule  of"^  meTniters^'te^^lfd  JoS 

consent  to  insert  it  and  the  supporting                                      * not   be   based  on  total   meat;    that  quotas 

material  m  the  Record  at  this  c>oint                ,  „„,         .  .  would  be  figured  quarteriv  by  dividing  the 

There   being  no  objection,   the   letter        ■  Chuck"iT^k7n7      '""*■  average   year    into   four  equal    levels;    that 

and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  quotas  win  not  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 

in  the  Record   as  follows-                                       Primal  cut  prices  quoted  for  New  Tork  are  Executive  Branch  but  would  be  mandatory 

untrlmmed.  thus  we  have  not  only  price  dlf-  enforced:  that  all  quantities  of  each  classlfi- 

^                                              March  30.  1969  ferences.   but   also  reduction   In   trim   of   the  cation  purchased  by  the  United  States  In.side 

URAR  SENATOR     Encloscd   Is  a  little   pam-  imported  pnxlucts  or  outside  the  country  be  counted  In  the  set 

phlet  put  out  by  the  Sheep  Producers  Council           Retail    prices    in    Los    .■\ngeles    chains    and  quota     ■     thus  purchs[ses  for  military  outside 

and  Its  contents  show  very  plainly  why  every  New  Zealand  were:  the  United  States  would  be  considered  nart 

sheepman    get^   burned    up    when    he    takes  of  the  quota:  and  that  one  hundred  percVnt 

*  l!n.!f-.^  !\  ,       K      .  .«                                               "         '  n       T  °^  "1"°^  *''"''*   trigger  restrictions   instead 

Selling  market  Iambs  at  ao*"  per  lb,  is  bad  -. .,                                  ^      ,  Domestic  pf  no  percent  of  Quota 
enough..  ,ut  When  we  have  f.  .sell  perfectly  ^ Ne,  2e.iand  do.  An,,,.,)          ^^  "ee^'Mgnmcam'^that  the  voluntarv  cut- 
good  muttf.n  at  2^  per  lb     that  In   the  face  —  back  by  importers  to  the  U.S.  under  thepres- 

rtghtrtX7oui"'"''°°''°°''*'''"   ''''°""-      L-ci,ob,-:::;:::: ???  ??|  -nt    quota    bm    did    reduce    the    import,   of 

v^f   ,  if  ,  ^  R.bchop5 9  M  mutton  In  November  and  December  of  1968 

Not  too  long  ago   i  month  or  so).  I  sent  a  Square  shoulden. ::::::::::"                  59                  '■«  by  70  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 

yearlng   ewe   over   to   market     She   was   fat      Round  fron.  c^ops „...  .-79  1.09  ago   However,  during  the  same  period  of  the 

h?nH  L'^r"  r        t^nil.  ^r^'v!   '"'  ^  '"''^''^'*      Mo'n'Zl 2  ,??  P^^^'ous   year,   lamb   Imports   were   increas.xl 

than    r ..          ,'^    ^t^T^kL^"  '^  ^""^  *^^  '*^  5h?n:,''"     ;;/.:::"^^^^^                   •»                  '^5«  by  171  percent    I  See  Grkph  4).   1  Not  printed 

r^^rZ   ■  ,K.  ■''^*'   "'^   **   ^°^  in  the  RECORD  1  This  apparently  was  to  keep 

^^^    r  ^n^lT\yZn    7nH    r'  "*l^  ^^  ^'  "^""'1  "^  '^^P'  ">  ""nd  that  somewhere  ^''"'"^  "^  payments  at  a  similar  level  in  ,!.o 

f^^r^orw  2t  oer  ih   r  n^  tT  H        I  '   T  <^"'^"8  '^^  P^^  '^w  ye.^rs  the  exporting  coun!  "P"">ng  countries  and,  of  course,  lamb  is 

wsTLld  o*,-  aTrr  ''woi  d   r^n-^'r^M'''  T  '''^'  ^^'^^   •^'''"  '^^'PP'"^'  '-"^b  In  ^carcTss  "''t  under  the  present  quota  bill, 

ta^w  I  m  sir*                               interesting  to  ..,,^  ,„  ^  p,,^.^,  ,.^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^                    There  U  a  hl^ch  degree  of  concern  over  how 

Mavbe    3omed«v    In     fh»    .r,„~        ,  'i  bit  of  dlfTerence  In  the  total,  .since  consld-  '""'^^  Imported  meat  will  come  Into  the  US 

duu^'^ou  r.v  ha-e  thl  'i^i^^C^^.tv^J^^^^^  "^'^'^    trimming    results    from    cutting    the  '"    l^^^    According   to  some  reliable  sources 

^TmeoneYn  Tb»  ni  .  !     ,k    -PP°'^'^"'^V  to  ask  carcass  up  Into  primal  cuts   such  as  the  rack  '""^    *'"    ''^   import   quotas   from  40   to  50 

someone  In  the  places  that  matter,  just  how  .^e  shoulder    the   leg  and  chor»    For  exam-'  '^'""°"  P«u"<^^^  '-^^''^  "^^  1968  level,  and  yet 

Maybe  I'm  Just  running  off  at  the  mouth  T'*^'   'L'!, ''^"r''"''  .T'   "  """"'"  P"^'"''"  L'^h?s  ve^"'  '"*'  "  "'"  ''  ^"°"'  '^'  '""'' 

whTnTha   'V    \''l  ''"'''    "^"^"'"^    ""^    ^P  mnf.   n^pound":  o'n"a  car^°s"bLu    '''""   '"  °-  " '"  ^  ---  -'"^^1  po.nts  In  lamb  and 

market'  and  ^a'e^feV^a^u' L'^old'hee'n  "^^    '^  the' lamb%?rerinto"'thls  country  ---"  -P--,  '^  ^^^^  ^'me  of  the  year.  Even 

and   2<  is   a.s   high   al   th^v   w,n   ^,  ^^!l  ,^  '^'^'"  •"^«"'  Zealand,  with  comparatively  .sm:xi:  **  -mall   amount   of   lamb   coming  In   at   ihe 

no  such  thmg  L  r^.ttn'  with  packers    it's  '"'"'^^'^'^''  ''''""  ^^^'*"^-  O^^^nland  and  .-Vus-  ^'""^ '"?^^  '""V^'^  ''^''^  ^''^h  ^'^^  "^'^^'^« 

either  lamb  ,rom  sheep  "*"'»    "^"^«'  however,  comes  In  from  .\u-s-  ^^'^^        ^'"7  '*T?  ^°"^""^'»K  ^^^«-'^'  ^''^"e 

r   amo    r  Old  Sheep  ^  t.-alla    .^nd    .New    Zealand,    with     the    wool-  ^^e  Importation  of  lamb  would  have  little  or 

e""  n   Mai^fand  ^^'^"^'^   Australia  providing  the  bulk  of  It.  ""  ''"'^'  ."^^^"'^  '^^'^  ^e  a  small  supply  of 

E*-^^'°  Maryland  ^^^^   production    in    million    pounds    for  ^«"^f*'c  lamb  on  the  market.  Lamb  imports 

r    _                       ,  the    US,     New    Zealand     and    .-Kustralla     Is  ^"""«  ^^e  year  seem  to  peak  In  March  and 
Importance  or   Imports   Grows   in   Uffrrm  shown  in  Graph  5    (Not  printed  in  the  Rcc-  !^*'"    '"    ^"'"^'    *"^    *    noticeable    drop    in 
States  ord  |                                         h        ="  '"  tue  no.  August   and  October    .Mutton   generally  fol- 
Lamb   and   mutton    imports   have   been   a  In  the  United  SUtes  about  90  percent  of  '°*?  "'^'^  ""^"^^  pattern   As  mentioned  prevl- 
peeky    problem    to    the    sheep    Industry    for  the  lamb  and  mutton  kill  Is  lamb  and  year-  °"^'>'' J"^t  .i  little  Imported  goes  a  long  way 
many  years,  but  now  they  are  fast  becoming  Ung,    and    the    remainder    Is    mutton    which  ^°*'a'''l.''«'"'ll"K  the  domestic  market  price  If 
a  very  serious  problem  to  the  domestic  sheep  goes   largely   Into   soup   st^^ks,   sausage   and  T^'   ,  supplies  are  high 
'"l;';''^^  other  prepared  meats    and   baby  foods  nri.lT    ,      ^m  ^«^«'ye    In    bearing    down     .n 
With  the  industry  caugfht  in  a  tightening  On  the  political  scene.  :.amb  was  left  out  of  ^""^^  at  critical  periods  are  the  'rumor  run- 
ring   of   problems,    from    shrinking    land    re-  t.le  meat  import  QUot.a  bill  passed  In  1967  be-  ,1    *        '"^'"^  ""^   Information   that   more 
sources   'o  ste.idUy  rising  coets.  the  Imports  .:ause  It  was  felt  by  some  that  It  did  not  rep-  H"^^  J'^P"^^^   ^^   coming   In.   and    whether 
have   been   taking  steady  chunks  out  of  the  resent  a  significant  amount  of  tonnage  Mut-  k   ^'         '"'  "°^  ^'"^  sometimes  accomplishes 
domestic  market    .As  the  US    sheep  popula-  ton    however    Is  included  'ne  ^ame  purpose  of  depressing  the  domestic 
tlon    declines,    more    lamb    and    mutton    are  Clttiemen  '  have    been '  th,inkf„i     trr    ,^.  market  price 
quickly  put  in  place  of  the  diminishing  sup-  me^   Im^rt   Juota    bfu     de  plte     ts  Tnade!  nu^'fJ'T.'   "T*   "'   ''°   '"""°"   ^""'^"^ 

[^v^iSTusTr-  ^"' ''— '"  "^  -r^f  ItIi  tvt^^  r  ^^"^'"^^^  poun;^.\;7fra'"^do^rn^t  r.j^z:::: 

Thus,   fhere  IS  about  the  same  amount  of  ^:  ^^^^  '^Z^I^:"^' ::'X ^^^  H b  ^"""     ""^"     ^^"^"^     '"^"^^'     "°^ 

lamb  and  mutton  available  fur  consumption  beef  Into  this  country   Some  of  the  meat   for  tt"h<.,  tv      ,^       , 

in    this   country   during    the   past    few    years  example.  Is  being  given  a  quick  cook  nrocess  ,..             the  federal   meAt  Import   law,  quo- 

despite  a  drop  in  production  in  the  United  to   take   It   out  ff   the   caujory  ^  fresh  ^  T.,.7.T   ^,^   ""^^f    ""'"^   ''"'  ^°^""- 

States     see   Graph    li      (Not   printed    In    the  frozen  meat                        category   oi    iresn   or  ment    estimates    actual    ImporU    will    go    10 

Record  i                                                                                  ._,_    „..   ,      ,                        .  percent  or  more  above  the  base  quota    Most 

Por  sometime  the  sheep  Industry  has  tried  th^^paTt^y^ar '^brcr  oT  h^^pled"ge^  of  e^"  loTercent'oveX'^a^d  ^"  d"*""  ""^   ''^^ 

valUntiy   to   stoD   imoorts    or  ;it   i»u«t   =1,-,™  t^.^,J^.  ,      ^>           ...                    h'>^uk<^  oi  ex  m  percent  override  and  board   up  some  if 

fK«™,    M             w         ''"P"'^^'    or   at   least    slow  porters  to  reduce  shipment*  even  though   it  the  loon  holps 

them    down,    but    they    have    been    standing  seemed    apparent    that    the    Imports    to    this  ''''!. '"^P  *>°'^« 

against    the    tide   since   imports   continue    t3  country  were  headed  above  ^e  tr  gger  leve!  ,rIZ  !"'h?'  •'""  ^^^?  ^"''^  '^''  attempt-s 

come   m   with   some  congressional   sympathy  of  110  percent  of  qu./ta                         ^*  made   to  discuss   the   Import   problems  with 

for  the  problem  but  a  Udal  wave  of  consumer          ^r,l.n^ .        /      ..,..,  ^^  Zealand  and  Australian  producers,  but 

indifference                                             consumer  Not  all  exp<,rters  for  the  balance  of  the  year  to  no  avail.  New  Zealand's  Finance  Minister. 

The  history  of  imports  of  lamb  ann  mutton  ^I,^   ^   cut    their  shipments   and    Canada  R.   D    Muldoon   In   October   said   the   US    U 

Show   a   cont'[n1l'n7rl'i^:Vru'tr  imp^  TnZTnZylZ^       '''  ""'  '"'  "'"'"°"  'i^^Lu^l'^r^'Z'"''''  TT  '^  '^^  ''^'^°' 

(See    Graphs    3    *    3.     ,Not    printed    In'' the  It   Is   no^^.rapparent   that   there   Is   a  Z\T'''''' ^ToZ'ot'L^L^-^r^T.' 
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on  the  heels  of  this  pronouncement  came 
an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of  lamb  to  U.S. 
military  commissaries  abroad,  and  this  ef- 
fort may  be  extended  to  the  Antarctic  and 
V  s  bases  there. 

This  could  be  the  time  for  sheepmen  In 
the  United  States  to  discuss  some  sort  ol 
an  agreement. 
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PROPOSED    REREPERRAL    OP   SUB- 
MERGED LANDS  BUX. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tliursday,  March  20,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  with  respect  to  the 
seaward  boundary  of  certain  States. 
This  measure  was  assigned  the  number 
S.  1619,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Interior 
Committee  was  the  unit  of  the  Senate  to 
which  in  1953  was  referred  the  measure 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  which  S.  1619  would  amend. 
This  measure  was  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  83d  Congress,  and  it  was  spon- 
,sored  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  for  himself  and 
39  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  was  the  latest 
in  a  long  series  of  bills  dealing  with  the 
.so-called,  but  miscalled,  "tldelands" 
Issue. 

Under  the  acting  chairmanship  of  then 
Senator  Guy  Cordon,  of  Oregon,  the  In- 
terior Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
Holland  bill  as  it  had  on  previous  sub- 
merged lands  bills  in  the  81st  and  82d 
Congresses.  Some  13  days  of  hearings 
were  held,  beginning  on  February  16, 
1953,  and  concluding  on  March  4.  The 
committee  met  in  executive  session  for 
4  days  to  work  out  amendments  to  the 
resolution;  it  was  reported  out  with 
minority  views,  and  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  as  amended  by  the 
Interior  Committee,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  5,  1953.  The  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
measure  was  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
liower  on  May  22,  1953,  to  become  Pub- 
lic Law  31  of  the  83d  Congress. 

I  cite  the  details  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory only  to  establish  that  In  at  least 
three  Congresses  measures  in  the  Senate 
respecting  the  submerged  lands  have 
been  referred  to  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  it  was  the  text,  substantially,  of  the 
Interior  Committee's  bill  that  became  the 
law  that  S.  1619  of  this  Congress  would 
amend. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  was  and  is  part 
of  a  legislative  package,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
The  former  deals  with  the  lands  inside 
the  sea  boundaries  of  the  States,  which 
■Acre  clearly  established  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  The  other, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
deals  with  the  lands  beyond  the  States' 
.■^ea  boundaries. 

Significantly,  when  the  very  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton >  introduced  on  February  28.  1969, 
his  bill,  S.  1219,  which  concerns  opera- 
tions under  the  Outer  Shelf  Act,  this 
measure  was,  properly,  referred  to  the 
Interior  Committee. 


Now.  I  am  aware  that  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948  provides  that 
proposed  legislation  affecting  "State  and 
Territorial  boundary  lines"  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  How- 
ever. Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  long 
and  clear  history  of  referral  of  submerged 
lands  legislation  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  submit  that  the  quoted  provision 
means,  or  certainly  has  come  to  mean, 
boundary-line  problems  between  a  State 
or  a  territory  and  another  State  or  ter- 
ritory— not  between  a  State  or  territory 
and    the    Government    of    the    United 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
legislative  history  and  the  precedents, 
when  S.  1619  is  called  up  I  shall  move 
that  it  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  con- 
sideration. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     DECISION     ON 
THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
noimcing  his  decision  on  the  anti-ballis- 
tlc-missile  system.  President  Nixon  once 
again  displayed  those  qualities  of  lead- 
ership which  have  made  the  beginning 
of  his  administration  such  an  outstand- 
ing success. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  favorable  re- 
sponse which  his  studied  and  intelligent 
approach  to  the  complexities  of  the  anti- 
ballistlc-missUe  decision  has  brought 
from  the  people.  One  such  example  is  an 
editorial  in  the  March  17  National  Ob- 
server and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Verdict  on  ABM— A  Soviet  Temptation? 
The  President's  decision  on  missile  de- 
fenses must  be  viewed  in  psychological  as 
weU  as  military  terms.  As  such,  the  decision 
made  good  sense,  and  could  ultimately  do 
much  to  slow  down  the  arms  race. 

The  meet  vocal  critics  of  the  decision  won't 
see  It  that  way.  They  will  see  it  simply  as  a 
triumph  ol  the'  ••military-industrial  complex"' 
over  those  who  would  strive  for  arms-limita- 
tion agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
any  talk  of  conferring  with  the  Russians 
about  arms  or  anything  else  requires  a  good 
measure  of  guesswork  about  what  the  Rus- 
sians really  intend.  So  any  decision  on  an 
antlballistlc-mlssile  (ABM)  system— even  a 
decision  to  defer  a  decision— would  be  a  gam- 
ble. Mr.  Nixon  has  made  the  best  gamble. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  is  less 
likely  to  provoke  the  Soviets  than  would  a 
decision  to  push  ahead  with  the  Sentinel 
system.  A  decision  to  protect  the  cities,  if 
that  were  truly  possible,  could  be  interpreted 
by  the  Russians  as  a  way  to  blunt  a  Soviet 
retaliatory  attack  against  the  American  popu- 
lation after  a  U.S.  first  strike. 

Mr.  Nixon 'B  decision  also  recognizes  a 
brutal  but  apparentl^^unavoidable  fact.  It 
is  now  not  possible  toT)ro\-ide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  American  population  against 
Soviet  missiles.  The  best  defense,  the  Presi- 
dent has  concluded,  remains  the  nation's 
second-strike  capability— the  ability  of  this 
counUy  to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  nation,  should 
that  nation  decide  to  launch  nuclear  missiles 
against  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  each  have 
the  capability  to  destroy  each  other  many 
times  over.  This  raises  a  good  question:  Is  a 
defense  system  really   necessary   to  protect 


American  offensive  missiles,  or  aren't  there 
already  enough — or  soon  to  be  enough — 
land-based  and  seaborne  missiles  available 
to  survive  any  first  strike  by  Russia  or 
anybody  else? 

Perhaps  there  are.  But  the  arms  race  be- 
ing what  It  is,  the  Soviet  Union  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  increase  Its  offensive  arsenal 
even  more,  with  the  goal  of  developing  an 
attack  that  could  destroy  much  of  the  Amer- 
ican offensive  arsenal.  A  defense  system  to 
protect  U.S.  long-range  missiles  could  dis- 
courage such  a  step-up  In  arms  competition. 
The  Nlxon  decision  also  means  that  the 
United  States  will  go  into  any  arms  talks 
with  Russia  having  made  a  determination  to 
employ  a  missile  defense.  This  certainly  gives 
this  country  a  better  bargaining  position 
than  it  would  have  had  had  Mr.  Nlxon  de- 
cided against  any  deployment,  or  decided 
to  delay  a  decision  on  deployment.  A  de- 
cision to  delay  would  leave  great  doubt  In 
Soviet  minds  about  American  Intentions. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision  has  left  the  next 
move  in  the  quest  for  weapons  control  up  to 
the  Russians.  His  statement  last  week  was 
conciliatory,  and  left  plenty  of  openings  for 
the  Soviets  if  they  truly  wish  to  slow  down 
or  stop  the  arms  race. 


OLDER  DRIVERS  RANKED  HIGH  IN 
DRIVER  SAFETY 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  during  hearings  on 
automobile  insurance  coverage.  I  told 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee that  older  drivers  are  being  pen- 
alized—because of  their  age— by  the  in- 
surance companies.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
preliminary  data  confirmed  what  I  had 
long  suspected :  many  motorists  in  their 
seventies,  sixties,  and  even  lat«  fifties, 
are  left  without  coverage  because  of  ar- 
bitrary cancellation  of  their  automobile 
insurance— in  spite  of  consistently  good 
driving  records. 

Now  the  point  has  been  corroborated 
by  the  final  results  of  a  study  conducted 
with  funds  from  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Tlie  plain  fact  is  that  motorists 
over  65  may  be  among  the  safest  on  the 
road.  For  those  who  think  that  living 
past  65  automatically  reduces  an  indi- 
vidual's capabilities,  the  study  should  be 
a  revealing  glimpse  into  the  safe  and 
steady  world  of  the  older  driver. 

Conducted  by  the  University  of  Den- 
ver College  of  Law,  the  study  examined 
the  driving  records  of  30  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  found  that  sen- 
ior drivers  averaged  37  percent  fewer 
accidents  th?n  expected,  based  on  their 
proportion  of  the  driving  population^ 
Judge  Sherman  G.  Finesilver,  head  of 
the  studv  team,  points  out  that  the  na- 
tionwide survey  shows  senior  drivers  to 
have  better  reords.  by  comparison,  as 
their  number  increases  in  the  total  driv- 
ing population  of  a  given  State. 

Judge  FinesUver  supplied  the  follow- 
ing highlights  of  the  State-by-State  sur- 
vey : 

In  Arizona,  a  State  with  a  large  senior 
population,  the  older  driver  ranks  sec- 
ond lowest  in  accident  involvement 
among  the  six  age  groups  studied; 

Delaware's  senior  drivers  enjoy  the 
lowest  accident  rate  of  any  of  the  six  age 
groups;  namely,  under  24,  25  to  34,  35 
to  44  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over; 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  senior 
drivers  had  the  lowest  accident  record  of 
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aJl  age  groups  In  both  the  fatal  and  non- 
faUl  accident  categories  Their  rate  was 
only  one-third  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
licensed  drivers 

In  Illinois,  a  high-populaiion  State 
not  only  do  senior  drivers  enjoy  the  low- 
est accident  involvement  rate,  but  their 
accident  propensities  are  les>s  than  half 
those  of  the  youngest  age  group  and  1' 
percent  better  than  that  of  the  next  best 
group 

Indiana  .s  senior  drivers  have  the  low- 
est frequency  of  accidents  of  all  aae 
groups. 

Kentucky's  .senior  motorists  boast  the 
best  accident  avoidance  records  of  all 
age  groups,  both  with  respect  to  the  •ail 
accident-  category  a.-.d  to  Injury  or 
fatality-producing  colllslon.s. 

Senior  drivers  in  Maine  have  propor- 
tionately fewer  accidents  than  other  age 
groups. 

In  Maryland,  senior  drivers  excelled 
all  other  motorists  as  the  most  accident- 
free  drivers. 

Minnesota,  where  senior  citizens  reo- 
reser^ted  12  28  percent  of  the  driving 
^ubuc»^the  highest  proportion  of  any 
State  surveyed— they  are  on  record  with 
the  best  accident  avoidance  performance 
of  any  age  group  m  the  State:  also  the 
safety  record  of  these  senior  drivers 
ranked  third  best  among  the  31  jun.sdic- 
nons  analyzed,  after  Washington  DC 
and  New  York: 

Montana'.s    senior    drivers    enioy    the 
owest  accident  Involvement  rate  among 
tnat  State  s  motoring  public 

Senior  drivers  lead  New  Jerseys 
safety  parade  both  with  regard  to  "all 
accidents'  and  Injury-accidents  they 
average  about  the  same  as  all  other 
drivers  with  regard  to  fatal  crashes 

The  ser.ior  8  8  percent  of  New  York's 
drivers  boast  the  second  best  accident 
avoidance  record  among  the  31  jurisdic- 
tions studied; 

In  Ohio,  another  highly  populated 
bl&Ve.  .senior  drivers  outranked  others  in 
regard  to  accident  avoidance 

Oklahoma's  senior  drivers  ranked  'ops 
among  the  six  age  categories  with  regard 
to  involvement  in  accidents. 

Senior  drivers  ranked  most  favorably 
in  Oregon  both  as  to  all  accidents  '  and 
uijury-p.'-oducing  accidents. 

South  Caroluia's  senior  drivers  are 
Involved  in  proportionately  fewer  acci- 
dents than  any  other  age  groups  In  the 
State 

Vlrgmia  senior  motorists  rank  tops  in 
accident  avoidance  among  the  State's 
drivers; 

Washington  senior  motorists  enjov  the 
finest  accident  avoidance  record  among 
aJl  Washington  drivers,  FlnesUver  noted 
that  these  findings  parallel  and  con- 
nrm  '  an  earlier  noteworthy  studv  the 
Crancer  report,  on  older  motorists  in 
v\ashmgton  State. 

Wisconsin's  senior  citizens  also  rank 
lowest  m  accident  involvement  amon^' 
the  State's  six  age  groups 

The  District  of  Columbia  study  shows 
that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
an  increase  in  age  and  a  decrease  of 
responsibility  for  accidents  The  highcot 
accident  involvement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  with  the  teenagers— 78  out 
of    every    1.000    are    responsible    for    an 


accident  The  middle-age  driver  ranks 
medium  in  accident  involvement — 50  out 
of  every  :  ooo  and  the  senior  driver 
enioys  the  lowest  accident  responsibility 
factor— 31  out  of  every  1  000 

These     remarkable    findings    con.irm 
that  the  older  driver  is  certainly  not  the 
hazard  .■some  would  por.ray   iilm    Quite 
the  contrarv.  drivers  past  age  65  leore- 
spiit  a  rational.  resi>onsible.  and  reliable 
segment  of  the  motoring  public    Insur- 
ance practices  ou^hi  to  reflect  that  fact. 
The    Washington    Evening   Star   pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver study   at   the  time  it   was   released. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  vivid  re- 
minder   of    the    excellent    safety    marks 
earned  br  the  Nations  older  drivers 

There  bein;^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  fillows 

Drivers  Over  65  Rated  Amonh  Safest 
ON  Road 
Denver  Motorlgts  over  85— long  a  scape- 
goat in  analysis  of  the  nation's  splrallng  ac- 
cident rate— actually  are  among  ihe  sufest 
drivers  on  the  road,  a  University  uf  Denver 
-Study  showed  yesterday 

The  studv.  covering  31  states  In  all  re- 
gions of  the  country,  showed  senior  drivers 
averaged  37  percent  fewer  accldenU  than  the 
proportion  of  accidents  to  numbers  of  driv- 
ers would  Indicate 

Although  senior  drUers  represented  7  4  per- 
cent of  all  drivers  in  the  statee  surveyed 
they  were  Involved  in  only  4.8  percent  of 
the  accidents 

Denver  Dlst  Judge  Sherman  G  PlnesUver. 
head  of  the  study  team  said  It  will  be  piv- 
otal in  refuting  current  popular  thinking 
about  older  drivers." 

Senior  drivers  averaged  the  lowest  of  all 
age  groups  in  frequency  of  Injury-producing 
accidents  Older  motorists  averaged  40  per- 
cent below  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
driving  population 

Senior  drivers  also  averaged  sllghUy  less 
fatal  accident*— ,ib<nu  7  percent^ than' their 
proportion  would  dictate  PlnesUver  said  It 
was  possible  the  difference  In  fatal  accldenu 
was  less  surprising  because  older  persons  are 
:e«3  able  to  recover  from  Injuries 

Commissioner  WlUiHm  MechiU  of  the  Ped- 
er.il  Admliastratlon  on  Aging  said  he  hoped 
the  study  will  eliminate  mlsconcepuons 
about  licensing  and  insuring  senior  drivers. 
•I  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  cessation  of 
arbitrary  practices  aud  attitudes  directed  to 
older  drivers  and  ultimately  create  fairer 
more  enlightened  pracUces  in  licensing  and 
insuring    of    older    Uruers.-    BechUI    said 

The  study  was  financed  bv  the  Department 
of    Health.    Education   and    Welfare 
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sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Smoc  Control  Standards 

The  Federal  Oovernment  assumed  primary 

Jurl.sdlctlon    for   esUbllshlng    and    enforc'iig 

automobile    smog    control    standards    when 

Cngress  passed  the  Federal  Air  Quality  Act 

vt     1967 

Because  California's  scheduled  standards 
were  stricter  and  were  aimed  at  a  more  crit- 
leal  smog  problem  than  exists  p|.«pwhere 
Sen  Oeorge  Murphy  secured  passage  of  m' 
amendment  authnrii-ing  the  granting  ,,<  „ 
waiver  for  this  .state 

The  Federal  Oovernment  Is  required  -r, 
grant  the  waiver  unless  the  Secretary  ^f 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  determii.Ps 
that  California's  proposed  sUndards  are  not 
necessary  and  are  not  technologlcallv  and 
economically  feasible 

A  series  of  public  hearings  have  been  iield 
on  California's  request  for  the  waiver  When 
these  formalities  are  concluded  and  when 
the  t«sUmony  presented  Is  falrlv  evaluated 
we  trust  that  Callfornlas  request  will  be 
gran  ted 

Tlie  Murphy  amendment  was  passed  be- 
cau.se  Congress  acknowledged  that  the  .pe- 
dal conditions  existing  In  California  mUht 
require  tougher  state  smog  control  stand- 
ards than  those  Incorporated  in  federal  ree- 
ulatlons  The  SUte  must  and  should  have 
the  authority  to  establish  us  own  air  pollu- 
tion standards  so  long  as  thev  do  not  fall 
below  the  federal  minlmums 
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THE     PUEBLO"  INCIDENT— GEN- 
ERAL McKEE  DOES  ANSWER 


SMOG   CONTROL    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17  Uie  Oakland  Tribune  published 
an  editorial  urging  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
to  the  State  of  California  a  waiver  which 
is  required  under  my  amendment  to  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  unle.ss  the  Sec- 
retary proves  that  the  California  -stand- 
ards are  not  techiiolu.mcally  and  econom- 
ically feasible. 

I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Depart- 
ment urging  that  the  complete  waiver 
a,3  requested  by  the  State  of  California 
to  implement  the  State's  pure  air  act 
of   1968   be  granted 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


Mr.  H.'mSEN  Mr.  President  .n 
March  4.  1969.  I  referred  to  views  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominkk)  which  .sug- 
gested publicly  raising  some  pertinent 
questions  regarding  the  Pueblo  incident 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Government 
respond  to  these  questions,  and  there  has 
been  some  response  In  the  testimony  nf 
Lt.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  formerly 
commander  of  the  U.S.  5th  Air  Force  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  incident 

Also  on  March  4,  1969,  the  Senate  cave 
Its  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Let  the  Senate  Investigate 
from  the  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  State  Tribune 
of  January  25.  1969.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  noted  that  a  Long 
Island  newspaper.  Newsday.  had  alleu'ed 
General  McKee  made  a  decision  not  lo 
send  Air  Force  fighters  to  assist  the 
Pueblo.  The  Cheyenne  newspaper  sug- 
gested that  General  McKee  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  testify  publicly  on 
what  took  place 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Special  Subcommittee  To  Inquire 
Into  the  Pueblo  Incident  gave  General 
McKee  that  opportunity  March  20.  196;) 
General  McKee  s  testimony  shows  !;e 
did.  in  fact,  order  Air  Force  fighter  air- 
craft to  assist  the  Pueblo,  but  that  bo- 
cause  of  distance  involved  the  aircraft 
were  unable  to  reach  the  Pueblo  before 
darkness. 

Since  questions  were  raised  earlier  as 
to  whether  General  McKee  did  i.^.sue 
proper  orders  in  regard  to  the  Pueblo 
incident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee be  entered  here  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  of  Lt  Gen  Seth  J.  McKze.  U.S. 
.MR  Force,  Assistant  Vic»  Chief  of  Staff 
LT  S  Air  Force.  Washington,  D.C,  For- 
merly Commander  US.  5th  Ais  Porci. 
PucHU  Air  Station.  Japan.  Prom  August  1, 
1966  TO  July  1.  1968.  Before  the  House 
Committee  o.v  armed  Services  Special 
SracoMMiTTEE  To  Inquire  Into  the 
PtTEBLo"  Incident,  March  20,  1969 

Mr  Chairman.  Gentlemen:  I  am  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Seth  J  McKee,  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of 
SUff.  United  States  Air  Force.  At  the  time  of 
the  Pueblo  incident.  I  was  Commander  of  the 
United  States  Fifth  Air  Force,  with  head- 
qunrters  at  Puchu  Air  Station.  Japan. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  answer  ques- 
tions you  may  have  concerning  the  Fifth  Air 
Puree  role  In  connection  with  the  Pueblo  In- 
cident. Based  on  public  media  statements  it 
appears  that  two  of  the  central  questions 
renting  to  the  Fifth  Air  Force  role  are:  (1) 
Why  were  Alert  Aircraft  not  provided;  and 
(2 1  Why  were  aircraft  not  sent  to  relieve 
the  Pueblo?  PerhajM  my  response  to  these 
questions  will  further  your  Investigation  and 
provide  a  bacJcground  for  additional  ques- 
tions you  may  desire  to  ask. 

In  order  that  my  response  to  the  first  ques- 
tion may  be  fully  understood,  I  believe  It 
.appropriate  that  I  provide  some  background 
reK'ardlng  previous  Fifth  Air  Force  association 
with  this  type  mission. 

Prior  to  the  Pueblo  mission,  her  sister  ship 
I  the  U  S.S.  Banner)  was  used  for  this  typ>e  of 
mission  in  the  waters  that  were  In  the  Fifth 
.^:r  Force  Geographical  area.  Of  some  sixteen 
missions  known  at  Fifth  Air  Force  to  have 
been  planned  or  conducted  by  the  U.S.S. 
Banner.  Air  Force  Alert  Aircraft  were  re- 
quested of  Fifth  Air  Force  by  the  Navy  for 
ifiree  of  them.  On  one  additional  occasion, 
a  request  was  made  that  air  support  forces 
be  notified  of  the  area  and  time  frame  of  the 
mission,  and  this  was  done;  however,  no  re- 
quest was  made  for  alert  aircraft,  and  no 
aircraft  were  committed  to  alert.  Of  the  three 
missions  for  which  we  planned  air  support, 
one  request  for  support  was  cancelled  by  the 
Navy  due  to  mission  cancellation,  and  two 
missions  were  supported  by  Fifth  Air  Force 
with  aircraft  and  crews  on  alert. 

The  first  mission  Fifth  Air  Force  supported 
was  mission  number  nine  for  the  Banner. 
Coordination  between  CINCPACAF,  CINC 
PACPLT,  Fifth  Air  Force,  and  COMNAVPOR 
Japan,  established  the  alert  requirement,  the 
rules  of  engagement,  and  the  alert  posture  to 
be  maintained.  Coordination  with  elements 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  effected 
to  provide  In-filght  refueling  for  the  fighter 
aircraft.  Copies  of  the  CTF-96  Operations 
Order  which  detailed  the  ship's  operations 
iuirt  procedures  were  distributed  to  Air  Force 
units,  and  Fifth  Air  Force  and  subordinate 
units  issued  implementing  Instructions.  The 
Banner  was  directed  by  the  Navy  to  add  the 
Air  Defense  Control  Center  at  Naha,  Oki- 
nawa, as  action  addressee  on  assistance  re- 
quests, and  to  perform  a  communications 
check  with  the  Naha  Air  Defense  Control 
Center  when  the  ship  arrived  In  the  operat- 
ing area.  The  Defense  Control  Center  at  Naha 
Wiis  directed  to  forward  any  request  for  as- 
-istiiice  to  m\  Fifth  Air  Force  Command 
Cvnter  by  flash  precedence,  with  Information 
copies  to  CINCPAC.  CINCPACAF,  CINCPAC 
FLT.  and  COMNAVPOR  Japan.  Direct  voice 
communications  would  be  used  as  back-up. 
.'Additional  communications  procedures  were 
e>t,.bllshed  to  be  used  by  the  ship  and  the 
■ilert  aircraft,  and  standard  visual  and  voice 
Mi-utlflcatlon  signals  were  established  to  aid 
in  spotting  the  vessel  in  relation  to  other 
surface  craft.  Fifth  Air  Force  aircraft  were 
then  committed  to  the  alert  (in  Okinawa) 
\w'.h  the  stipulation  that  they  would  be  utl- 
;i.:ed  only  when  directed  and  as  considered 


appropriate  by  CINCPAC  or  higher  authority. 
The  authority  to  launch  aircraft  was  subse- 
quently delegated  to  me  as  Commander, 
Fifth  Air  Force,  with  the  restriction  that  it 
could  not  be  delegated  lower.  Aircraft  were 
placed  In  Incremental  launch  reaction  time 
of  5  minutes,  15  minutes,  30  minutes,  and 
one  hour,  with  the  provision  that  upon  call 
from  the  Banner,  or  upon  launch  of  any  air- 
craft, all  others  would  go  to  cockpit  alert. 
Reaction  time  from  first  notification  to  the 
Banner  operating  area  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately 46  minutes.  This  Fifth  Air  Force 
alert  posture  was  In  fact  maintained  from 
the  time  the  ship  arrived  In  the  operating 
area,  until  seven  hours  after  it  departed 
that  area. 

Similar  coordination  between  the  various 
command  and  control  agencies  occurred  on 
each  of  the  missions  for  which  Fifth  Air 
Force  was  requested  to  plan  or  to  provide  air 
support.  In  the  case  of  the  Pueblo,  no  Fifth 
Air  Force  support  was  requested.  Therefore 
no  alert  was  provided.  Just  as  no  alert  was 
provided  the  Banner  In  those  Instances 
where  none  was  requested. 

I  have  gone  Into  these  details,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Gentlemen,  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  when  aircraft  are  dedicated  to  an  oper- 
ation, and  committed  to  an  advanced  alert, 
these  aircraft  are  dedicated  to  the  specific 
operation  by  command  directive,  and 
brought  to  that  state  of  readiness  only 
through  carefully  planned,  coordinated,  and 
directed  actions. 

■With  reference  to  the  second  question,  as 
to  why  were  aircraft  not  sent  to  relieve  the 
Pueblo.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  con- 
trary to  articles  that  have  been  published  in 
the  newspapers,  no  decision  was  made  at 
F^fth  Air  Force  to  not  send  aircraft  to  reUeve 
the  Pueblo.  In  fact.  I  personally  made  the 
decision  to  send  aircraft,  issued  appropriate 
orders  to  effect  such  action  and  Fifth  Air 
Force  fighters  were  launched. 

We  began  launching  fighter  aircraft  out 
of  Okinawa  (where  my  only  operationally 
ready  combat  units  were  located)  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Unfortunately,  they  could  not 
get  to  the  scene  prior  to  darkness  or  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  Pueblo  entered  the  three 
mile  limit.  Therefore  after  they  landed  In 
Korea,  it  was  too  late  to  refuel  and  relaunch 
in  support  of  the  Pueblo. 

The  first  notification  to  my  headquarters 
of  the  Pueblo's  predicament  was  by  a  secure 
phone  call  to  a  member  of  my  staff.  This  was 
followed  by  two  closely  spaced  critic  mes- 
sages citing  the  Pueblo's  position  and  first 
call  for  help.  These  were  received  in  the 
Message  Center  at  1357  and  7  407  Local  (0457Z 
and  0507Z)  respectively.  Following  receipt  of 
the  phone  call,  my  staff  plotted  the  ship's 
position,  checked  the  availability  of  aircraft, 
and  proceeded  to  my  office  where  I  was  re- 
ceiving a  previously  scheduled  briefing.  The 
staff  members  brought  with  them  the  mes- 
sage that  had  been  received  at  1407.  I  was 
personally  notified  and  promptly  briefed  on 
the  Pueblo  situation  at  1415  Local  (0515Z) .  I 
Immediately  proceeded  to  my  Command 
Center  which  was  a  two  to  three  minute 
walk  from  my  office,  and  placed  near  simul- 
taneous phone  calls  to  CINCPACAF  in 
Hawaii  and  to  the  18th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  in  Okinawa.  While  waiting  for 
CINCPACAF  to  get  to  the  secure  phone  In 
his  headquarters,  I  directed  the  Commander 
of  the  18th  Wing  to  prepare  all  available 
aircraft  for  launch  as  soon  as  possible.  Know- 
ing that  available  aircraft  would  be  In  a 
normal  training  configuration,  I  directed 
that  the  first  six  aircraft  be  launched  armed 
with  20  mm  cannon  only  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite their  arrival  In  South  Korea. 

About  this  time  CINCPACAF  came  on  the 
phone.  I  advised  him  of  the  Pueblo  and  its 
state  of  stress  and  of  actions  that  I  was 
taking.  I  further  advised  him  that  it  was  my 
intent  to  strike  in  support  of  the  Pueblo 
provided   I   could   get   aircraft   to   the   scene 


prior  to  darkness  and  prior  to  the  time  the 
ship  reached  the  three  mile  limit.  CINC 
PACAF  concurred  In  my  actions  and  told  me 
to  carry  on  with  my  plans  unless  advised 
by  him  to  the  contrary.  I  then  passed  these 
Instructions  on  to  the  Commander,  iBth 
Fighter  Wing,  with  the  further  instruction 
that  his  aircraft  would  stage  through  Osan, 
Korea,  l>ecause  the  scene  of  action,  with 
recovery  in  Korea,  was  beyond  the  range 
of   the  F-1058  stationed   in   Okinawa. 

I  then  directed  all  other  Fifth  Air  Force 
units  (Which  were  all  in  the  process  of 
converting  to  a  new  type  aircraft)  to  bring 
all  possible  aircraft  to  operational  readiness 
and  to  prepare  for  deployment  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  18  TFW  on  Okinawa 
launched  the  first  Increment  of  aircraft  at 
1611  Local  i07iIZ),  which  was  one  hour  and 
twenty-three  minutes  after  I  gave  the  order 
to  launch.  This  involved  recalling  seven  air- 
craft from  training  flights,  diverting  six  from 
various  stages  of  training  preparation,  servic- 
ing  all    aircraft,   and   briefing   airri*ws. 

A  later  Incoming  critic  message  reported 
that  the  Pueblo  had  been  boarded  and  had 
gone  off  the  air  at  1432  Local  (0532Z).  At 
1645  Local  (0745Z)  CINCPAC  Headquarters 
replotted  the  position  of  the  Pueblo  and 
reported  the  ship  was  estimated  to  be  in  the 
harbor  at  that  time.  It  was  somewhere 
around  this  time  that  I  came  to  the  unhappy 
conclusion  that  we  would  arrive  too  late  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Pueblo  and  so  ad- 
vised Headquarters  PACAF.  The  first  F- 
105s  which  were  launched  from  Okinawa 
arrived  at  Osan  at  1735  Local  i0835Zi.  Sun- 
set at  Wonsan  was  1741  Local  (0841Zi  and 
darkness  at  1753  Local  (0853Z).  Obviously 
later  arriving  aircraft  were  also  too  late 
to  be  of  assistance. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. Fifth  Air  Force  aircraft  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  Pueblo  with  orders  to  attack,  but. 
regrettably,  they  could  not  get  there  before 
the  ship  was  captured  and  in  port. 

Gentlemen,  this  concludes  my  prepared 
statement.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to 
other  questions  that  you  may  have  at  this 
time. 


GENOCIDE:    WE  MUST   ACT   NOW— 
XXIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President:  take  5 
quarts  of  water,  6  pounds  of  human  fatty 
acids:  add  8  ounces  of  caustic  soda.  Boil 
for  2  or  3  hours,  then  cool. 

As  late  as  25  years  ago,  this  formula 
was  practiced  and  perfected  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  second  in- 
gredient is  stated  correctly — it  calls  for 
"6  pounds  of  human  fatty  acid."  A  civil- 
ized mind  can  only  be  disgusted  by  such 
an  unappetizing  recipe. 

And  for  the  victoiT  gardens  of  the 
Third  Reich,  after  wide  research  and  ex- 
periment, the  perfect  fertilizer  proved 
10  be  the  ashes  of  human  bodies. 

Dachau.  Treblinka.  Belsen,  Ausch- 
witz— these  ai'e  but  a  handful  of  the 
places  where  Nazis  fiirted  unceasingly 
with  the  most  precious  commodity  we 
know,  a  human  life.  For  example,  at 
Auschwitz  alone.  17  tons  of  gold  wei-e 
extracted  from  the  dental  fillings  of 
slaughtered  men,  women,  and  children. 
As  a  caveat  for  those  unfortunate  li\'ing 
dead,  an  infant  would  be  torn  in  two  by 
ripping  apart  his  legs. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  citing 
these  atrocities,  these  crimes  against 
humanity,  is  not  to  rekindle  old  flames 
of  hatred  and  revenge  or  to  encourage 
further  retribution  of  those  guilty,  but 
rather  to  make  a  plea  to  the  living.  We 
must  respect  the  sacrifice  of  these  mil- 
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lloru  of  fellow  human  beings,  and  we 
must  at  this  time  make  a  solemn  vow 
that  we  will  never  again,  as  civilized 
people,  allow  such  inhumane  annihila- 
tion to  occur  on  this  earth 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  been  stalled  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
We  caxrnot  conveniently  blame  our  In- 
action on  the  State  Department,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  time,  the  Senate  alone  and  each  of 
us  as  Senators  must  accept  Individual  re- 
sponsibility for  our  collective  failure  to 
act 

The  very  keystone  In  the  defense  of 
peace  is  universal  condemnation  of  geno- 
cide Let  the  Senate  follow  the  lead  of 
almost  70  other  countries  and  now.  in 
1969.  ratify  the  United  Nations  conven- 
tion on  genocide 


AN  ABM  APPROACH  FOR  HAWKS 
AND  DOVES 

Mf  "HANSEN  Mr  President,  the  sub- 
stantfally  modified  antl-bailistlc-mlsslle 
system  proposal  endorsed  by  President 
Nixon  on  March  14  has  given  Members 
of  Congress  a  rare  opportunity  Those 
among  us  who  have  been  labeled  "hawlts" 
or  "doves,"  either  by  editorialists  or  self- 
professed,  have  the  unusual  chance  to 
shed  these  labels  and  build  themselves 
new  images. 

The  administration's  proposal  bears 
the  mark  of  the  statesman — the  mark 
of  compromise,  often  so  difficult  to 
achieve  but  often  so  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  this  planet 

At  the  same  time,  this  proposal  does 
not  compromise  our  national  security, 
nor  does  It  feed  the  costly  fires  of  an 
arms  race  It  Is  a  realistic  and  reasonable 
approach.  It  Is  the  best  offered  to  date 
Mr.  Saul  Friedman,  of  the  Akron. 
Ohio,  Beacon-Journal  has  made  some 
observations  about  the  administration 
proposal  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  s   ■Ltttus    ABM"   Has   Winncb   Signs 
I  By  Saul  Friedman  i 
W.\sHiNCTON  -Once  Again.  President  NUon 
U  carrying  water — or  In  this  case  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missiles  <ABMi — on  both  shoulders. 

But  in  his  attempts  to  head  down  the 
middle  of  the  ABM  controversy,  the  President 
may  have  given  his  critics,  especially  Demo- 
crats, their  flrst  real  reason  to  fight  with 
the  new  administration  In  short,  the  honey- 
motjh  may  be  at  an  end 

Yet  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  that 
his  plan  for  the  deployment  of  the  ABM,  has 
given  much  more  to  the  opponents  of  the 
missile  system  than  to  Its  supporters.  For 
that  reason  It  now  has  a  better  chance  for 
approval  In  Congress 

At  hU  Friday  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  thought  his  plan  would  pass 
after  a  close  vote.  There  were  signs  he  may 
be  correct. 

Not  only  did  NUon  withdraw  the  missiles 
from  the  cities,  at  least  for  the  present,  he 
also  backed  off  even  further  from  the  orig- 
inal Johnson  Administration  deployment 
plan 

Here  Is  what  NUon  gave  the  ABM  doves: 

He  rejected  a  "thick"  or  "thin"  system  to 

protect    the    cities,    thus    deflating    crltclsm 


that  It  would  not  work,  that  It  would  be  too 
cijBtly  and  that  It  would  upset  the  strategic 
balance  between  the  tJ  8  and  the  Soviet 
Unl'in  and  begin  <>  new  round  In  the  arms 
rare 

He  cut  deployment  ot  the  ABM  back  from 
15  sites  in  the  Johnwjn  Administration  plan. 
I"  Just  tWM  sites 

The  primary  purp<«e  of  Nlxon'^  plan  Is  to 
protect  American  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Mlstille  ilfBMi  .Kites,  rather  than  cities 
This  wijuld  protect  the  US  ability  t..  retali- 
ate, or  give  a  better  ■second  strike  "  The 
Nlxiin  plan  strengthens  the  US  "deterrent." 
and  may  stabilize  rather  than  upset  the  arms 
balance 

Flrially  Nlxi^n  has  reduced  by  nearly  $1 
billion  the  Defense  Department  approprla- 
flotis  request  for  work  on  the  ABM  next  year 
The  amount  requested  fur  the  Johnson  pro- 
pxiBal  WHS  tl  8  billion 

Nevertheless  the  hawk.s  were  more  satisfied 
thaa  the  doves  because  they  too  got  some 
sli<r.l.''.cant  cirnces.slon.s 

Mist  important  If  Nixon's  plan  Is  approved, 
'.he  ABM  fiX)t  will  be  through  the  door  Cit- 
ing the  beginning  of  other  weapons  systems 
which  have  grown  like  topsy.  ABM  critics 
expect  that  once  started,  the  system  will  be 
unstoppable  and  will  expand  Into  a  $100 
billion  giant. 


March  26,  19>l<j    I     3^^,.^./^   .^^ 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  WILLL\MS  of  New  Jer.sey,  Mr 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  and  Rural  Economic 
Development  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  plight  of  the  urban  small  busl- 
:ies-sman 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  Is.  as  Senators  know,  highly  m- 
dustrialized  and  urbanized,  I  feel  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
done  a  splendid  job  In  dealing  with  the 
many  business  problems  facmji  the  ur- 
ban small  businessman  SB  A  has  sev- 
eral excellent  proi^rams  which  can  be 
tailored  to  the  need  of  either  the  urban 
or  rural  small  businessman  That  agency 
has  In  almost  every  case  brought  these 
pro*:rams  to  bear  effectively  In  resolving 
small  business  problems  In  New  Jersey. 
I  have  always  considered  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  small  business  to 
be  that  a  small  shopowner  or  storekeep- 
er has  an  opportunity  to  meet  his  cus- 
tomers, hear  their  complaints,  and  make 
sure  that  his  business  measures  up  to  his 
own  hli;h  standard  of  excellence. 

This  same  analogy  is  true  with  resard 
to  the  SBA  It  Is  a  small,  decentralized. 
Government  agency,  SBA  has  field  offices 
in  every  State  in  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
highly  responsive  to  the  people  and  vast- 
ly more  effective  than  some  of  the  larger 
bureaucracies  centered  in  Washington. 
I  am  concerned  over  recent  reports 
and  rumors  that  the  SBA  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  in  some  way  lose  its  status  as  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency.  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation's  small  business  commu- 
nity, which  consists  of  over  5  million 
small  concerns,  strongly  feel  that  the 
American  small  businessman  deserves  a 
forum,  free  from  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities to  the  lar«e  business  community, 
to  protect  and  promote  his  interests. 

In  terms  of  the  difficulties  facing  to- 
day s  urban  small  businessman.  I  want 


to  see  the  SBA  remain  Independent,  re- 
main viable ;  and  remain  ready  to  tran.s- 
late  Its  programs  Into  responsive  action 
without  the  lost  motion  engendered  by 
cumbersome  bureaucracy. 

Mr  President,  this  matter  of  SBA  s 
independence  is  not  new  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  another  effort  to  transfer  the  SBA 
Into  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark  .man 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  at  that 
time,  led  the  flght  to  prQ;serve  SBA's  hide-' 
pendence.  and  now  it  appears  that  we 
must  once  again  fight  this  same  battle 
During  the  previous  attempt  to  aboh.sh 
the  independency  of  SBA.  I  took  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  speak  out  against  this  pro- 
posed transfer  The  remarks  I  made  then 
are  Just  as  cogent  today.  Accordinely.  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these  re- 
marks printed  following  the  conclu.sion 
of  my  statement. 

In  summary.  I  can  only  urge  Senators 
to  give  .serious  consideration  to  any  at- 
tempt to  downgrade  or  dilute  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  SBA.  This  is  not  now. 
nor  has  It  ever  been,  a  partisan  battle. 
For  over  a  decade  and  a  half  SBA  has 
lived  up  to  its  mandate  to  aid,  counsel, 
and  assist  small  businessmen  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  seems  highly  illogical  to 
tamper  with  this  proven  formula  for 
success  In  these  times  of  business  uncer- 
tainties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  T.\lk  Aboit  Abolishing  the  Small 
Business  Administration 
Mr  Wn.Li.\Ms  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  President, 
continuing  rumors  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  done  away  with  or 
lose  :ts  status  as  an  independent  agency  have 
become  a  mutter  of  great  concern  to  New 
Jersey  voters  and  to  me. 

For  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  a 
clear  line  of  support,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
for  a  program  of  intelligent  concern  for  the 
problems  of  growing  and  dynamic  independ- 
ent businesses. 

This  has  been  shown  In  the  formation  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  :n  1950. 
the  enactment  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953.  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
195H.  several  small  business  provisions  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  and  of  course,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  :Mr. 
Sparkman  ! .  who  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  In  this  field  during  this  period,  was 
moved  recently  to  comment  on  a  current 
rumor  that  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstrii- 
tlon  would  be  consolidated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  thus  lose  its  Identity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  15  years  of  solid 
support  for  SBA  and  Its  programs  has  re- 
flected recognition  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  that  the  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  Independent  business  were 
basic  national  values. 

The  founders  and  those  who  are  car- 
rying on  the  nearly  5  million  of  these  Arms 
are  not  relying  on  quantities  of  Oovern- 
ment  aid  or  creating  manifold  problems. 
They  are  furnlahmg  Jobs,  producing  useful 
goods  and  services,  and  providing  tax  support 
for  all  levels  of  Oovernment;  and  are  thus 
helping  to  resolve  many  problems. 

From  my  contacts  with  businessmen  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  know  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  looked  to 
by  these  people  as  a  source  of  counsel,  as- 
sistance,   and    individual    consideration   of 


the  special  capital  and  other  needs  which 
they  face.  It  Is  an  Instrument  responsive  to 
their  special  needs  in  this  era  when  large 
numbers  and  large  companies  seem  to  be 
absorbing  an  Increasing  share  of  public  at- 
tention. 

I  would  deeply  regret  a  departure  from 
this  position  by  the  present  administration 
which  would  be  inherent  In  relegating  the 
SBA  to  the  status  of  a  minor  buireau  In  a 
Isu^e  department  which  has  many  other  re- 
sponsibilities. Such  a  departure  could  be 
justified  least  of  all  on  the  basis  of  economy, 
since  this  little  agency  finances  a  large  share 
of  Its  operating  expenses  from  the  fees  and 
interest  It  charges  for  loans  and  other 
services. 

However,  an  unfortunate  Impression  has 
already  been  created  by  the  total  abridg- 
ment of  the  small  business  loan  program  on 
October  U,  1965,  and  by  the  absence  of  ac- 
tion to  fill  the  post  of  Administrator,  which 
has  now  been  vacant  since  September  8, 
1965. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  |Mr.  Peix] 
has  described,  In  considerable  detail,  the 
progressive  tightening  of  credit  during  the 
last  half  of  1965.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
makes  the  role  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  lender  of  last  resort  propor- 
tionately more  important.  The  wisdom  of 
Senator  Peix's  analysis  was  confirmed  by 
the  article  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  3,  reporting  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  embarked  on  an  overt  pro- 
gram of  rationing  credit  still  further  through 
Its  own  operations,  and  through  its  consid- 
erable influence  on  its  member  banlu. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  readily  admits, 
small  businesses  are  the  flrst  to  suffer.  The 
article,  which  Is  entitled  "Federal  Reserve 
Urges  Banks  To  Be  More  Choosy  In  Parceling 
Out  Loans,"  Is  explicit  as  to  such  disad- 
vantages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  the  Small  Business  Committee  News- 
letter of  January  30.  be  printed  following  my 
remarks,  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

The  PREsmiNG  OrricEK.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  would  certainly  be  curious  to  have 
an  admlnlsuatlon,  which  has  expressed  con- 
cern over  quality  In  society,  allow  the  im- 
pression to  become  more  firmly  established 
that  an  historically  Important  group  Is  not 
a  part  of  this  concern. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  put  a  quick  end  to  the 
rumor  by  taking  the  action  necessary  to 
restore  leadership,  funds,  and  morale  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

EXHrBIT    1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  3.  1966] 
Rationing  Credit — Federal  Reserve  Urges 
Banks  Be  More  Choost  in  Parceling  Out 
Loans — It  Counsels  Channeling  Ponds 
To  Spur  Production  Gains,  Cms  Specula- 
tive AcxrviTY— Impact  on  Varied  Borrow- 
ers 

(By  Lee  SUberman) 

New  York.— Voluntary  tight  money? 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  not  using 
that  name  for  a  policy  It  Is  now  tirglng  on 
the  Nation's  banks.  But  It  does  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  a  domestic  version  of  the 
program  under  which,  since  last  March,  17.3. 
banlu  have  been  supposed  to  hold  down 
voluntarily  their  lending  abroad,  to  help 
solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  the  foreign  program,  the  Increase  In 
loans  by  U.S.  banks  Is  supposed  to  be  held 
to  a  percentage  figure  set  by  the  Government. 
No  such  formal  limit  has  been  set  in  the 
stiU  unnamed  domestic  program.  But  bank- 
ers say  the  Fed  has  been  warning  them  that 
it  will  not  increase  the  lendable  funds  It 


BuppUes  them  with  as  rapidly  this  year  as 
It  did  in  1965.  Moreover,  bankers  say.  there 
have  been  warnings  that  the  Fed  will  restrict 
the  growth  of  bank  credit  even  more  than 
It  now  contemplates  unless  bankers  make 
sure  the  loans  they  do  grant  are  made  to 
further  prtxluctlve  activity — and  not  to  fi- 
nance speculation  of  any  kind. 

Bankers  thus  may  make  hea\'ler  than  ex- 
pected use  of  a  slim  booklet,  being  mailed 
to  them  by  coincidence  this  week  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  which  help- 
fully suggests  15  different  reasons  for  turn- 
ing down  a  businessman's  request  for  a  loan. 
Last  year  the  Nation's  commercial  banks  In- 
creased the  total  business  loans  on  their 
books  by  a  whopping  $11  bllUon,  or  19  per- 
cent and  demand  for  such  credit  Is  expected 
to  continue  heavy  this  year.  But  assuming 
the  present  Fed  policy  wins  their  coopera- 
tion— and  the  Fed  has  potent  weapons  It  can 
use  to  make  sure  that  It  does — the  bankers 
In  1966  will  find  themselves  saying  "No  "  to 
many  loan  applications,  and  "we  can't  give 
you  as  much  as  you  want"  to  many  more. 
Interest  rates  on  various  types  of  loans  are 
likely  to  rise  at  least  a  bit  more.  too. 

Here's  what  this  policy  Is  likely  to  mean 
to  various  types  of  borrowers : 

National  corporations  with  top  credit  rat- 
ings probably  will  get  smaller  loans  from 
banks  where  they  now  have  lines  of  credit. 
Other  banks  will  be  reluctant  to  establish 
new  lines  of  credit  for  them  unless  the  banks 
are  assured  that  the  corporations  will  remain 
as  customers  for  some  time.  Even  then,  the 
corporations  will  be  urged  to  borrow  more 
fimds  for  long-term  needs  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket rather  than  from  banks. 

Larger  regional  and  local  businesses  will 
be  able  to  borrow  only  lor  their  most  essen- 
tial needs.  And  some  will  be  encouraged  to 
go  after  long-term  financing  rather  than 
seeking  short-term  loans. 

Small  businesses,  such  as  "ma  and  pa" 
stores,  probably  vrtll  be  able  to  borrow  as 
much  money  as  before.  But  they  may  have 
to  pay  Interest  on  it  at  Installment-loan 
rates,  which  are  higher  than  the  straight 
buslnees-loan  rates  they  have  been  paying. 
Consumers  In  all  likelihood  will  continue 
to  get  all  the  credit  they  qualify  for  to  fi- 
nance purchases  of  autos,  appliances,  and 
similar  goods,  and  on  personal  loans. 

Mortgage  borrowers,  however,  may  find 
loan  money  for  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial mortgages  drj-lng  up  at  many  banks. 
Bankers  see  one  "out"  for  many  fund- 
seekers:  Borrowers,  they  believe,  will  turn 
more  heavily  to  factoring  and  commerlcal- 
finance  companies,  personal -loan  concerns 
and  Government  lending  agencies  for  the 
funds  the  banks  will  not  let  them  have. 

But  the  bankers  expect  this  to  bring  only 
temporary  relief  to  the  borrowers.  Many  of 
these  lenders  themselvee  borrow  from  banks 
the  fimds  they  re-lend — so,  as  credit  tightens 
at  the  banks,  these  lenders  also  will  have 
to  become  more  choosy  In  extending  credit, 
bankers  believe.  Their  Interest  rates  are 
likely  to  rise  too,  bankers  say.  If  those  rates 
are  not  already  bumping  against  legal  ceil- 
ings. 

The  reason  for  this  Federal  Reserve  advice 
to  bankers,  of  course,  is  fear  of  Inflationary 
overheating  of  the  economy,  due  largely  to 
heavy  spending  for  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Fed  took  an  orthodox  step  toward  tightening 
credit  last  December  by  boosting  the  dis- 
count rate  It  charges  on  loans  to  commercial 
banks  to  4.5  percent  from  4  percent.  This 
already  has  kicked  up  Interest  rates  on  many 
banlt  loans.  Larger  commercial  banks  have 
raised  to  5  percent  from  4.5  percent  their 
prime  Interest  rate  to  their  biggest  and  most 
credit-worthy  customers,  generally  national 
corporations:  most  other  bank  lending 
charges  scale  upward  from  the  prime  rate. 

ABNORMAL      CONDITIONS 

Normally  the  Fed,  If  It  wanted  to  tighten 
up  further,  would  proceed  to  reduce  gradu- 


ally the  amount  of  reserves  it  supplies  the 
banking  system  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It 
has  apparently  been  trying  to  do  this,  but 
various  circumstances  have  prevented  it  from 
moving  as  fast  as  It  may  have  wanted  to. 
The  New  York  transit  strike  and  snowstorms 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  for  Instance, 
have  dictated  temporary  extensions  of  more 
credit  to  banks — and  thus,  indirectly,  to 
their  hard-pressed  customers — than  the  Fed 
perhaps  would  have  made  available  other- 
wise. 

Moreover,  It  takes  time  for  a  policy  of 
gradual  credit  restraint,  pursued  under  the 
Reserve  System's  normal  tradition  of  silence, 
to  become  obv-lous  and  to  take  effect.  And  the 
Fed  apparently  feels  It  can't  wait  to  get  Its 
message  across,  as  Inflationary  trends  appear 
to  be  gaining  steam.  One  Indication :  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  In  December  rose  to 
a  record  111  percent  of  the  1957-59  average, 
up  2  percent  from  December  1964  for  the  big- 
gest calendar-year  rise  in  7  years. 

Accordingly,  bankers  have  begun  hearing 
some  unusual  speeches,  such  as  one  delivered 
early  this  week  by  William  F.  Trelber,  first 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  to  top  commercial -bank  credit 
policymakers  at  a  New  York  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
Mr.  Treiber  urged  the  bankers  to  be  more 
selective  in  granting  loan  requests  and  went 
further  to  lay  down  some  guidelines  as  to 
the  types  of  loans  he  thought  should  be  re- 
fused. One  example:  "A  loan — to  a  com- 
pany— to  purchase  an  additional  plant  or 
compemy,  where  no  overall  increase  of  pro- 
duction win  resiUt." 

Some  bankers  who  heard  him  were  well 
aware  that,  during  the  Korean  war,  Mr. 
Trelber  helped  run  the  New  York  end  of  a 
program  under  which  district  Federal  Reserve 
banks  organized  committees  that  gave  com- 
mercial banks  and  other  leaders  guidance  on 
what  kind  of  loans  to  grant.  Ordinarily  the 
committees  advised  refusal  of  loans  that  did 
not  promise  to  help  boost  national  produc- 
tion. 

The  week  before  Mr.  Treiber's  talk,  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  New  York  Reserve 
bank,  told  a  State  banking  group  that  the 
amount  of  resenes  the  Fed  furrUshes  to 
banks  this  year  will  be  determined  in  part 
"by  the  extent  to  which  bankers  themselves 
exercise  good  Judgment  and  are  selecUve  In 
meeting  credit  needs." 

OPEN-MOUTK     POLICY 

The  bankers'  interpretation:  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  embarked  on  an  unusual  "open- 
mouth"  policy  to  achieve  credit  restraint  by 
Indirection.  "In  a  word,  the  Fed  wants  us  to 
get  down  In  earnest  to  rationing  credit,"  says 
a  senior  official  of  a  leading  New  York  bank. 

At  the  same  credit  conference  that  Mr. 
Trelber  addressed,  Archie  K.  Davis,  chairman 
of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  and  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  warned  the  assembled 
bankers  that  "failure  to  exercise  voluntary 
but  prudent  restraints  now  can  lead  to  strict- 
er regulatory  controls  later."  He  was  refer- 
ring not  only  to  restraint  in  granting  loans, 
but  to  a  feeling  of  concern,  also  noted  by 
Mr.  Trelber,  that  some  banks  may  be  paying 
too  high  an  Interest  rate  to  obtain  certificates 
of  deposit,  under  which  corporations  deposit 
temporarily  idle  funds  in  banks  for  a  stated 
time  period.  Certificates  of  deposit  have  be- 
come a  major  Instrtiment  by  which  banks 
obtain  funds  to  make  loans. 

Credit  rationing  of  a  sort  iiad  begun  even 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  launched  Its 
"open  month"  campaign.  Many  months  be- 
fore they  raised  the  prime  rate  last  fall,  big 
banks  went  through  their  lists  of  prime-rate 
customers  and  pruned  out  many — in  effect 
downgrading  their  credit  status  and  forcing 
them  to  borrow  at  higher  Interest. 

OUTSTANDING   LOANS  REVIEW EU 

More  recently,  many  large  banks  have  be- 
gun   scrutinizing    the    credit-worthiness   of 
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their  customers  more  clooely  and  have  be- 
come more  choosy  about  what  lc»na  they 
would  grant  Some  weeks  ago  one  big  New 
York  City  bank  ^ave  each  of  its  many  lend- 
ing offlcers  revised  policy  guidellnea  These 
Instructions  call  for  each  officer  to  review  the 
loans  he  has  made  and  cull  out  the  ones 
made  to  finance  less  essential  aotlvltles 
These    loans    probably    won  t    be    renewed 

Most  banks  further  have  become  more  In- 
sistent that  business  borrowers  maintain 
minimum  compensatory  balances,  ordinarily 
20  percent  of  the  loan.  In  their  accounts  In 
the  past  4  years  or  so.  during  which  b*nk« 
were  beating  the  bushes  to  find  borrowers, 
such  requirements  often  weren't  enforced. 
The  banks  have  been  reacting  to  a  squeeze 
resulting  from  an  Interaction  of  expansion- 
ary forces  In  the  economy  and  Ped  policy 
Major  corporations  have  been  demanding 
more  and  larger  loans  because  their  plans 
for  expansion  are  increasing  faster  than  they 
can  generate  the  funds  Internally  from  de- 
preciation reserves  and  retained  profits  At 
the  same  time,  with  less  idle  cash  In  their 
tills,  they  are  no  longer  Increasing  their  buy- 
ing of  certificates  of  deposit  from  the  b»nks. 
And  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  not 
been  ^jitendlng  credit  to  the  banks  fast 
cBougt)  j^  supply  the  funds  to  meet  all  tbe 
loan  demand 

Despite  this  policy,  and  the  clear  desire 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  see  tighter  credit 
rationing  by  the  banks,  bankers  believe  the 
Ped  win  supply  enough  reserves  to  permit 
at  least  some  modest  continued  expansion 
In  lending 

GOAL       A    SLOWER    INCaXASE 

William  P  Butler,  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  told  the 
American  Bankers  AssociaOon  credit  confer- 
ence that,  while  he  expected  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  bring  about  some  tightening  of 
credit  and  higher  Interest  rates,  he  did  not 
believe  the  Fed's  objective  waa  "to  choke  off 
credit  by  exceaalve  tightness  lon  to  raise  In- 
terest rates  for  the  sake  of  higher  rates  The 
objective  rather  Is  to  slow  down  a  rate  of 
Increase  In  credit  which  threatens  to  feed 
Inflation  " 

Another  New  York  banker  puts  the  same 
thought  more  pithily  "This  wont  be  the 
vear  the  money  runs  out  " 

Bankers  disagree  on  whether  the  Fed's 
tighter  credit  policy  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied by  another  boost  In  the  discount  rate 
soon  Milton  F  Darr,  Jr  .  president  of  La- 
Sallo  National  Bank.  Chicago,  speaks  for 
many  m  predicting  that  the  discount  and 
prime  rates  will  move  up  again  in  60  to  90 
days,  to  check  inflaUonarv  pressures 

Andrew  Benedict,  president  of  Plr^t  Amer- 
icin  National  Bank.  NashvlKe.  Tenn  differs. 
■  The  System  is  going  to  see  to  It  that  the 
economy's  credit  requirements  are  met."  he 
says,  and  so  long  as  the  banks  are  selective 
enough  to  see  to  it  that  the  credit  gets  Into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  !t.  no 
further  action  may  be  needed   " 

HtTtmCAl.    rACTORS 

This  dlsa^freement  on  what  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  the  discount  rate  partly  reflects  dif- 
fering banker  assessments  of  the  fx.)lltlcal 
pressures  involved  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
and  several  Congressmen  vigorously  opposed 
the  discount-rate  boost  last  December,  on  the 
ground  that  higher  interest  rates  would  slow 
the  growth  of  the  economy  and  President 
Johnstn  himself  expre&sed  displeasure  wl>h 
the  boost  Last  Sunday.  Mr  Fowler  again 
said  he  dldn  t  see  any  need  for  a  further 
increase   in   the  discount  rate  now 

Sume  bankers  expect  these  views  to  weigh 
heavily  with  the  Federal  Reserve  "This  is 
one  area  where  you  simply  cant  lose  sight  of 
the  political  ramifications  '  says  a  Philadel- 
phia banker 

Other  bankers,  however  contend  that  late- 
ly the  views  of  some  administration  aids  have 
begun  to  coincide  more  closely  with  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  opinion  that  Inflation  Is  emerg- 
ing as  the  major  threat  to  economic  stability. 
The  President  in  his  recent  messages  to 
Congress  seems  to  be  putting  himself  in  a 
flexible  position  of  condoning  tighter  money 
If  that's  the  only  way  out."  says  a  New  York 
banker. 

WtXKLT    StaTT   RxPOIT   TO   THE  SXNAT*   SMALL 

Business  CoMiirrTEX.  Janua«t  M.  1966 
SBA  s  regular  business  loan  program 
termed  Budget  Bureau's  "whipping  boy"  in 
hearings  by  the  Banking  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  on  3.  272fl  and 
the  plight  of  the  small  business  agency's  de- 
pleted revolving  fund. 

Pointing  out  that  for  part  of  8  out  of  H 
years,  "this  program  was  either  suspended 
or  the  loan  limit  vastly  limited."  Senator 
PaoxMiax.  subcommittee  chairman,  stated: 
"I  think  a  strong  case  can  b«  made  •  •  • 
that  SBA  s  regular  business  loan  program  has 
long  keen  made  the  whipping  boy'  by  the 
Budget  Bureau 

"There  has  been  no  suspension  or  curtail- 
ment of  SBAs  disaster  loan  program  To 
date  there  has  t)een  no  shortage  of  funds 
for  small  business  Investment  companies  and 
State  and  local  development  company  loans. 
There  have  been  restrictions  on  these  pro- 
grams by  Budget,  but  no  shutdown  has  been 
necessary  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  In 
the  regular  business  loan  program  " 

Senator  Sparkman.  referring  to  hearings 
held  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  on  December  15.  said: 
'I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  dis- 
tressed m*  more  than  the  beating  that  the 
small  business  program  has  taken  over  the 
last  6,  7.  or  8  monttia.  I  find  It  almost  Im- 
possible to  explain  to  small  businessmen 
from  my  State  what  la  happening  to  small 
business  I  think  It  la  a  terrible  situation 
and  one  that  surely  ought  to  be  corrected." 
Commenting  on  current  rumors  that  an 
effort  may  be  made  to  tamper  with  SBA"3 
status  as  an  Independent  agency.  Senator 
Sparkman  asserted  "I  think  It  would  be 
very  bad  U)  merge  iSBAi  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
these  rumors  we  hear  may  prove  to  be  base- 
less" 

^  2729.  Introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Proxmlre  and  Senator  Mclntyre.  would  re- 
place iBA  s  present  single  revolving  fund.  In 
which  funds  for  all  .jf  the  agency's  lending 
activities  are  commingled,  by  three  separate 
funds  for  regular  business  loans  and  title 
I'V'  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Act  of  19*4.  for  disaster  loaxis.  and  for  loans 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958 

Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Prrjcurement  held  hearing  to  take 
testimony  from  top  defense  purchasing  offi- 
cials on  the  effectiveness  of  their  small  busi- 
ness programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  presiding,  .said  In  his 
opening  statement  'We  expect  to  hear  to- 
day that  overall  the  small  business  program 
in  the  military  departments  reached  an  all 
time  high  during  1965.  The  complacency 
that  this  achievement  could  conceivably  en- 
i^ender,  coupled  with  problems  of  accelerated 
purchasing  under  the  present  international 
emergency  could  bring  on  new  problems  for 
the  small  businebs  procurement  program 
during  the  current  year  " 

John  M  Malloy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary "f  Defense  lor  Procurement  told  the 
.subcommittee  that  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
^miill  business  received  20  3  percent  of  the 
total  awards  to  all  US  buslriess  firms  com- 
pared with  18  percent  for  fiscal  1964  Dur- 
ing this  perl.xl  there  was  a  decided  decline 
In  awards  for  missiles  and  space  systems,  and 
Increases  In  commercial  type  Items,  small 
purchases  and  construction  These  changes 
In  product  mix  have  been  favorable  to  small 
business  firms  " 

The  Defense  Depanmeni's  overall  goal  for 


small   firms"   share  of  defense  purchases  :n 
fiscal  1966  has  been  set  at  18.3  percent. 


A  DEDICATED  CAREER  OP  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  article  entitled  "Friend  of  the 
Handicapped'  in  the  March  23  Sunday 
Gazette  Mail  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  insight  into  the  work 
that  Is  being  done  in  my  State  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 

In  the  little  over  20  years  that  a  real 
sutewide  program  htis  been  in  effect  to 
assist  the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf, 
the  blind,  and  other  handicapped  per- 
sons, thousands  of  West  Virginians  have 
been  given  the  means  to  help  themselves 
toward  a  better  and  more  productive  life 
One  man  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  ver>"  real  progress  that  has  been 
made.  He  is  F.  Ray  Power,  the  former 
director  of  the  State  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  who  is  now  retired. 
Mr.  Power  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  article  to  which  I  allude,  and  t!ie 
credit  which  Is  given  him,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  well  deserved. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  program 
which  aided  60  persons  in  1944  grew  lo 
the  point  that  approximately  4,000  per- 
sons were  rehabilitated  in  1966.  He  ex- 
panded the  State  rehabilitation  effort 
from  a  $20,000  budget  and  a  staff  of  six 
to  a  budget  of  more  than  $6  million  and 
a  staff  of  nearly  600. 

As  he  himself  points  out,  all  that 
should  be  done  for  the  handicapped  :s 
not  yet  being  done.  But  an  effective  and 
humanitarian  program  to  achieve  this 
end  is  under  way  In  West  Virginia, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  his  farsighted 
dedication. 

I  believe  others  who  are  interested  :n 
rehabilitation  will  find  the  Gazette-Maii 
article  by  Edward  Peeks  of  interest,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friend  or  the  Handicapped 
I  By  Edward  Peeks) 

The  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
have  a  lot  of  friends  nowadays,  but  none 
quite  like  P  Ray  Power,  former  director  o: 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion 

Power  says  an  estimated  251.000  handi- 
capped Wfst  "Vlrclnians  need  more  friends 
especially  tnose  who  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  token  help  and  communitv- 
supported  programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  deaf,  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

A  substantial  program,  he  says.  ""Is  'ne 
kind  of  thing  that  Is  hard  to  promote  on  :i 
adequate  basis  You  get  some  token  help,  tore 
.ibout  it  and  put  It  in  the  newspaper  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  the  handicapped  ;s 
being  helped 

"The  service  In  this  area  has  been  -in 
evolving  sort  of  thing  and  It  has  come  pre"v 
slow."  he  adds.  looking  back  to  1941  when  •:.( 
Neely  Administration  appropriated  $25,000  :  r 
"sppt'al  education"  to  ^ive  West  Virginia  ;s 
first  real  start  on  a  program  for  the  h.indi- 
capped 

That  sum  Is  a  mere  pittance  by  contract 
with  state  funds  today  for  educational  and 
medical  services  for  the  handicapped,  to  say 
nothing  of  federal  aid  which  usually  amounts 
to  $3  for  every  Jl  spent  by  the  state 

More  money  through  the  years  has  helped 
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to  attract  more  friends  for  the  handicapped. 
some  are  falrweather  friends  who  go  for 
token  help,  but  most  are  well-moaning  and 
together  they  get  results. 

Although  he  retired  In  1966  at  the  age  of  68 
as  state  rehabilitation  chief,  Power  has  con- 
tinued his  Interest  In  various  programs  for 
the  handicapped. 

He  hastens  to  add.  "'I  don't  Interfere  with 
the  programs  of  the  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  I  don't  want  to  get  In 
anybody's  way  or  create  any  problems  for 
others"  He  smiles.  "Those  In  charge  have 
enough  problems  without  my  creating  any 
for  them" 

Power  continues  his  service  on  various  ad- 
visory boards  for  the  handicapped.  As  a  prl- 
yate  citizen,  he  makes  It  a  point  to  attend 
public  meetings  and  to  talk  with  public  oflS- 
cials  about  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
handicapped. 

It  is  almost  as  though  he  prepared  for  the 
rcle  of  ""roving  ambassador  for  the  handi- 
capped" after  he  retired  as  state  rehabilita- 
tion director. 

For  then  he  became  director  of  a  two-year 
statewide  study  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
needs.  The  project  was  funded  by  an  $80,000 
erant  from  the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  'Welfare. 

The  result  was  a  comprehensive  state  plan 
turned  over  to  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith.  The 
report  contained  recommendations  to  make 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  available  to 
.)::  eligible  West  Virginians  by  1976. 

The  study  found  that  71.832  persona  were 
:n  need  of  rehabilitation  or  sheltered  work- 
shop ser'vlces. 

It  was  a  fresh  store  of  Information  for 
power  to  add  to  a  wealth  of  experience  to  be 
used  in  his  continuing  efforta  for  the 
.►-..viidl  capped. 

.\  major  concern  is  for  better  state  mental 
hispltal  facilities  which  he  believes  are  now 
run-down  and  completely  Inadequate  to  offer 
services  that  the  mentally  ill  require. 

He  has  written  and  talked  to  legislators 
.•.ii  >ut  the  problem.  He  wants  the  state  to 
i..ive  a  bond  program  for  capital  lm.prove- 
nients  to  make  mental  hospitals  safe  and 
adequate  for  patients. 

We  need  a  capital  outlay  program  for  state 
;:-.s.tltutlons,"  Power  says.  "In  my  judgment, 
:;  IS  something  that  has  been  neglected. 
Tiiere  are  liberal  programs  for  campus  bulld- 
;n.;s.  In  addition,  they  went  around  to  the 
'1  ."kdoor  to  do  the  same  thing  by  authorizing 
•he  use  of  tuition  fees  for  building. 

There  has  been  very  little  capital  Improve- 
ment In  state  mental  institutions  which  I 
•h:nk  now  are  at  a  very  dangerous  point. 
T;.ty  perhaps  have  a  better  case  for  using 
■.v'fi  than  colleges." 

This  problem,  he  contends,  points  up  the 
a:tiiculty  of  providing  help  for  the  handl- 
c  pped. 

It  is  hard  to  get  something  for  the  handl- 

.•.■';)fd  as  opposed  to  people  who  can  help 

•:.!:nselves."  he  says.  "People  who  can  help 

i.'inselves  do  so  by  getting  special  appro- 

;jr..  tions  and  the  u6e  of  fees,  for  example,  for 

;  jital  Improvements." 

"he  State  Mental  Health  Department  asked 

;;.r  legislature  again  this  year  to  approve  a 

! I'Mci   program  for  capital   Improvements.  A 

.:nllar  request  died  In  committee  last  year. 

Power   says    a    capital    outlay   program   Is 

!iH<aea  to  lielp  communities  establish  com- 

;'''hcnslve     mental     health     programs    and 

-.'.(■itcred    workshops    for    the    handicapped 

'.    :  !u-d  up  by  the  federally  sponsored  study. 

.■\  handicapped  person  pays  10  times  more 

Ml  :a\es  than  money  required  to  rehabilitate 

hini. '  Power  observes.  '"Token  programs  are 

f"  id  if  they  demonstrate  how  a  thing  can  be 

done." 

More  help  for  the  handicapped,  like  the 

qur&tlon  of  more  aid  for  any  other  group  of 

I  itl/ens,  brings  up  the  matter  of  tax  money. 

We   overemphasize    consumer   taxes   and 

•iicy  fall  too  heavily  on  poor  people,"  Power 


He  thinks  Gov.  Arch  Moore  has  the  right 
Idea  to  make  business  and  Industry  put 
more  In  the  tax  till.  The  legislature  lifted 
consumer  sales  and  use  tax  exemptions  on 
merchandise  and  equipment  used  by  manu- 
facturers and  other  industries,  Including 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  contractors. 

"One  of  the  dlfllcultles  in  helping  the  poor 
or  the  handicapped  Is  that  they  are  thought 
about  after  the  tax  money  Is  divided  among 
the  people  who  can  help  themselves,"  Power 
says. 

"There  has  been  a  change  in  public  atti- 
tude about  this,  but  It  Is  a  traditional  way  of 
thinking  and  doing,"  he  continues.  "It  Is  one 
reason  why  we  have  gone  only  so  far  In  spe- 
cial education  for  the  handicapped.  These 
children  need  more  help  because  they  have 
more  problems,  but  the  public  doesn"t  look 
at  It  that  way." 

This  attitude  encourages  specialists  and 
counselors  to  work  with  the  easy  cases  among 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
rather  than  the  difficult  cases. 

"'Federal-state  programs  offer  a  lot  of  lee- 
way, not  specifying  the  number  of  deaf,  blind 
or  any  other  group  to  be  trained,'"  Power 
explains.  "The  tendency  Is  to  work  with  the 
more  promising  cases." 

The  matter  of  selection  brings  up  the 
charge  of  questionable  practices  by  the  na- 
tional prize-winning  State  Rehabilitation 
Center  during  Power's  administration. 

Some  West  Virginia  critics  accused  the  cen- 
ter of  Juggling  figures  and  Indulging  In  sta- 
tistical sleight  of  hand  to  win  the  national 
award  year  after  year  for  most  csises  of  re- 
habilitation per  capita  In  the  nation. 

A  Charleston  columnist  made  the  charge 
and  drew  swift  reactions  from  Power,  who 
wanted  the  public  to  have  the  facts  about 
the  matter,  as  opposed  to  endless  specula- 
tion and  sour  grapes. 

Power  says  he  offered  the  columnist  the 
center's  records  and  the  names  of  federal 
officials  with  whom  he  might  discuss  the 
question.  The  columnist  accepted  the  offer 
on  condition  that  he  would  publish  his 
findings. 

"Later,  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  made  the 
mistake,"  Power  recalled,  "but  he  never  said 
a  damn  thing  about  It  In  the  newspaper." 

Power  believes  that  the  1966  Community 
Services  Report — a  study  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health,  welfare  and  recreation  services  in 
Kanawha  Valley — raised  some  reasonable  and 
understandable  questions  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Center  as  a 
community  group. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  center  Is  a  state 
agency,  not  a  Kanawha  Valley  community  In- 
stitution. Criticism  of  the  number  of  persons 
helped  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
should  be  made  and  regarded  In  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  center  Is  obligated  to  serve 
the  entire  state. 

Then,  too,  Power  says  the  center  uses  the 
team  approach  to  help  difficult  cases  and 
"work  In  depth"  on  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped. 

He  stressed  help  for  difficult  cases  among 
miners  with  broken  bodies  resulting  from  ac- 
cidents on  the  Job.  Many  would  have  been 
disabled  for  life  without  treatment,  therapy 
and  training  In  depth  to  overcome  handicaps. 
"Many  were  young  men  with  several  In- 
juries," Power  says.  "Some  were  partially 
paraplegic  and  others  were  completely  para- 
plegic. 

'"The  United  Mine  Workers  would  send 
cases  to  New  York  and  California  for  treat- 
ment. We  made  provisions  to  continue  treat- 
ment of  such  oases  or  take  care  of  them 
entirely  at  home." 

The  agency  makes  Intensive  treatment  and 
training  available  to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
other  handicapped  persons.  Including  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  team  approach  offers  medical,  psycho- 
logical and  vocational  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Individual  client.  If  a  retardate. 


for  example,  needs  corrective  surpery  and 
eyeglasses,  the  agency  sees  to  It  that  he  gets 
these  and  sheltered  workshop  training  as 
well. 

The  workshop  was  established  at  the  center 
In  1965,  during  what  Power  termed  "an  afflu- 
ent period"  for  the  handicapped  which  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  started   In   1961. 

"The  word  from  Washington  was  that  If 
you  had  something  (Idea  or  plan)  to  help 
people,  you  could  get  money  lor  It."  Power 
recalls.  "That  was  during  the  period  we  were 
developing  the  center." 

Power  and  his  staff  had  Ideas  about  other 
facilities  for  the  handicapped.  The  state  made 
massive  federal  assistance  possible  by  appro- 
priating a  half  million  dollars  for  the  agency 
to  match  money  from  Washington. 

The  West  Virginia  rehabilitation  chief  fur- 
ther parlayed  federal  aid  for  the  handicapped 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  state  agencies, 
particularly  the  Mental  Health  Department. 
The  department,  for  example,  furnished 
staff  for  workshop  facilities  built  on  hos- 
pital grounds.  In  this  way,  the  staff  provided 
"contributions  in  kind"  to  match  federal 
money  for  facilities  at  each  of  the  state's 
five  mental  hospitals. 

""To  our  knowledge,  we  were  the  first  state 
in  the  nation  to  get  HllI-Burton  funds  for 
a  crib  school  at  St.  Marys.""  Power  says  of  help 
for  mentally  retarded  children  through  the 
federal  program  for  building  hospitals  and 
health  facilities. 

"""The  appropriation  doubled  from  S400,000 
to  $800,000  for  the  residential  school.'"  he 
adds. 

A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion quipped  at  a  meeting  after  Power  retired 
as  rehabilitation  chief,  ""Maybe  we  can  find 
out  now  how  P.  Ray  Power  got  all  that  money 
to  build  buildings." 

It  is  no  secret  or  mystery.  "I  learned 
where  and  how  funds  could  be  gotten  and 
how  they  could  be  used."  Power  explains. 

His  agency  started  pilot  projects  In  co- 
operation with  county  school  systems  for 
training  retardates.  Projects  were  ^et  vip  In 
Wheeling.  Huntington  and  Bluefleld.  They 
are  now  ongoing  programs. 

"All  that  Is  being  done  to  help  the  men- 
tally HI  and  the  mentally  retarded  Is  still 
Inadequate."  Powers  says. 

He  has  received  numeroiis  awards  and  ci- 
tations for  his  work  with  the  handicapped, 
which  actually  began  In  a  formal  way  In 
1933.  He  was  then  made  deputy  assistant  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge 
of  vocational  rehabilitation.  He  became  re- 
habilitation director  In    1944. 

In  1960.  Shepherd  College  honored  the 
native  of  Hampshire  County  as  Outstanding 
AJumnus  of  the  Year.  He  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  West  Virginia  University  .ind  a 
master's  at  Columbia.  He  holds  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key. 

Power  formerly  taught  in  Hampshire 
County  and  at  Glenville  State  Collece.  He 
was  orice  principal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior 
High  School  m  Charleston. 

He  expanded  the  state  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram from  a  staff  of  four  and  a  5-20.000 
budget  to  a  staff  of  nearly  600  and  a  budget 
totaling  more  than  $6  million. 

The  program  rehabilitated   60  persons  In 

1944  as  compared  with  about  4.000  in  1966. 

In  addition  to  other  volunteer  work.  Power 

is   income   and   employment   advisor  to   the 

West  Virginia  Commission  on  Aelng. 

With  a  sparkle  In  his  dark  eyes,  he  says, 
"Of  course.  I'm  interested  in  maintaining 
some  income  for  myself." 

He  and  Mrs.  Power  are  parents  of  two 
daughters. 


A  GENERATION  IN  SEARCH  OF  A 
FUTURE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  recently  expressed  alarm 
about  the  current  student  unrest  in  our 
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universities  and  on  our  college  campuses, 
but  very  few  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  source  of  the  discontent  I  have 
often  said  that  we  ought  to  stop  and  ILsten 
to  our  youth  because,  just  maybe,  they 
are  trying  to  tell  us  somethmg 

Recently  someone  did  stop  and  listen 
In  a  brilliant  speech  printed  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  New  Yorker.  George 
Wald  addressed  himself  to  the  causes  of 
student  unrest  The  article  Is  timely  be- 
cause It  relates  the  problem  of  student 
unrest  with  the  proposed  deployment  of 
the  antl- ballistic  missile  system  I  have 
made  my  opposition  to  the  deiployment  of 
the  ABM  known.  I  have  expressed  my 
doubts  about  Its  military  effectiveness, 
enormous  cost,  and  adverse  affect  on 
possible  disarmament  talks  The  pro- 
posed deployment  of  the  ABM  arouse.s 
my  fear  of  the  milltar>--mdu.stnal  com- 
plex of  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned 

I  believe  that  Professor  Wald  s  speech 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  al!  my 
colleagues  because  his  Insights  cannot  be 
conflhed  to  student  unrest,  but  should 
be  applied  to  the  current  malaise  con- 
fronting our  countr>-  I.  therefore,  com- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoRo, 
as  follows : 

A    GSNMMTION     IN     SKA«rH     OF     A     TXJTTJXK 

I  Speech  by  George  Wald  > 
On    Tuesday.    Search    4Ui.    in    the    Kreege 
Auditorium   at   the  Massachuaetta   tpvstltute 
of  Technology,  a  group  of  sclentlata  aaaem- 
bled.    with   students   and   others,   to   dl.vujM 
the   ua««   of   sclentlflc    knowledge    There    la 
nothing   we   might   print   In    these   columna 
that  could  be  more  urgent  than  the  e.xtem- 
poraneouB  speech,  made  before  that  gather- 
ing by  George  Wald.  professor  of  biology  at 
Harvard  and  Nobel  Prize  winner    under  the 
title    "A  GeneraUon  In  Search  of  a  Future  " 
We  therefore  quote  from  It  here  at  length- 
"All  of  you  know  that  in  the  last  couple 
of    years    there    has    been    student    unreet, 
breaking   at    Umes    Into    violence     in    many 
parts   of   the   world     In    England.    Oermauy. 
Italy.  Spain    Mexico.  Japan,  and,  need>as  to 
say.   many  parts  of  this  country    There   has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  It 
all  means    Perfectly  clearly,  it  mean.s  some- 
thing different  in  Mexico  from  what  It  does 
In  Prance,  and  something  different  In  Prance 
from  what  It  does  In  Tokyo    and  something 
different  in  Tokvo  from  what  It  does  in  this 
country    Yet.   unless  we  are   to  assume  that 
students  have  gone  crazy  all  over  the  world, 
or  that  they  have  Just  decided  that  It  .s  the 
thing    to   do.    It    must    have   some   common 
meaning 

I  dont  need  to  go  so  far  afleld  to  look  for 
that  meaning  I  am  a  teacher  and  at  Har- 
vard I  have  a  class  of  about  three  hundred 
and  afty  students— men  and  women— most  of 
them  freahmen  and  sophomores  Over  these 
past  few  years,  I  have  felt  Increasingly  that 
something  U  terribly  wrong— and  this  year 
ever  so  much  more  than  last  Something 
has  gone  sour.  In  teaching  and  In  learning 
It's  almost  as  though  there  were  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  education  has  become 
Irrelevant. 

"A  lecture  Is  much  more  uf  a  dUlogue 
than  many  of  you  probably  realize  .V>  you 
lecture,  you  keep  watching  the  faces,  and 
Information  keeps  coming  back  to  vou  all 
the  time  I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this 
year,  that  I  was  missing  much  uf  what  was 
coming   back    I  tried    asking   the   students 


but    they   didnt   or   couldn't   help   me   very 
much 

•  But  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter, 
I  think  that  this  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents Ls  beset  with  a  profound  uneasiness 
and  I  don  t  think  thar  they  have  yet  quite 
denned  Its  8.jurce  I  think  I  understand  the 
reatHjns  for  their  uneasiness  even  better  than 
they  do  What  la  m..re.  I  share  their  un- 
easiness 

"Whafs  bothering  those  students''  Some  of 
them  tell  you  it's  the  Vietnam  War  is  tile 
nuMt  shameful  epls.xle  in  the  whole  of  .\men- 
can  hlsUiry  The  concept  .>f  war  crimes  Is  an 
•American  InvenUon  We've  committed  many 
war  crimes  m  Vietnam^  but  I'll  tell  you 
something  interesting  about  that  We  were 
committing  war  crimes  in  World  War  II  be- 
fore the  Nuremberg  trials  were  held  and  the 
principle  of  war  crlmea  was  stated  The 
saturauon  bombing  of  German  cities  was  a 
war  crime  Dropping  those  atomic  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  was  a  war  crime 
If  we  had  lost  the  war,  it  might  have  been 
our  leaders  who  had  to  answer  for  such 
actions  I've  gone  through  all  that  history 
lately,  and  I  find  that  there  s  a  gimmick  In 
It  It  isn  t  written  out.  but  I  think  we  estab- 
lished It  by  precedent  That  gimmick  Is  that 
If  one  can  allege  that  one  Is  repelUng  or  re- 
taliating for  an  aggression,  after  that  every- 
thing goes 

■And,  vou  -see  we  are  living  m  a  world  In 
which  ail  wars  are  wars  of  defense  All  War 
Departments  are  now  Defense  Departments 
This  la  ail  part  of  the  doubletalk  of  our 
Ume  The  aggressor  is  always  on  the  other 
side  I  suppose  'his  la  why  our  ex-Secretary 
of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  went  to  such  pains  to 
insist,  as  he  stUl  insists,  that  In  Vietnam 
we  are  repelling  an  aggression  And  If  that's 
what  we  are  doing— so  runs  the  doctrine— 
everything  goes  If  the  concept  of  war  crimes 
13  ever  to  mean  anything,  Ihev  will  have  to  be 
defined  as  categories  of  acts,  regardless  of 
alleged  prov,K?atlon   But  that  Isn't  so  now. 

"I  think  we've  lost  that  war.  as  a  lot  of  oth- 
er people  think,  too  The  Vietnamese  have  a 
secret  weapon  It's  their  wiUlngnesB  to  die 
beyond  our  wUlingnesa  to  kill.  In  effect 
theyve  been  saying,  You  can  kill  ua.  but 
you'll  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  ua:  you  may  have 
t"  kill  all  of  us  And,  thank  heaven,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that 

Yet  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  It^- 
far  enough  to  sicken  many  Americans,  far 
enough  to  sicken  even  our  flghtlng  men  Par 
enough  so  that  our  national  symbols  have 
gone  sour  How  many  of  you  can  sing  about 
the  r.vkets  .-ed  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  In 
air  without  thlnJtlng,  Those  are  our  bombs 
and  our  r<x-keta.  biirsUng  over  South  Viet- 
namese villages,'  When  those  words  were 
written,  we  were  a  people  stru«gUng  for 
freedom  against  oppression  Now  we  are  sup- 
porting open  or  thinly  disguised  mlUtarv 
dictatorships  ail  over  the  world,  helping  them 
to  con-rol  and  repress  peoples  struggling  for 
their  freedom 

"But  that  Vietnam  war.  shameful  and  terri- 
ble as  It  Is.  seems  to  me  only  an  Imme- 
diate Incident  In  a  much  larger  and  more 
stubt>orn  situation. 

•  Part  of  my  trouble  with  students  la  that 
alm.wt  all  the  students  I  teach  were  born 
after  World  War  n  Just  after  World  War 
II  a  series  of  new  and  abnc^rmal  procedures 
came  Into  American  life.  We  regarded  them 
at  the  time  as  temporary  aberrations  We 
thought  we  would  get  back  to  normal  .Amer- 
ican life  .someday, 

"But  those  procedures  have  stayed  with 
us  now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
those  students  of  mine  have  never  known 
anything  else.  They  think  those  things  are 
normal  They  think  that  we've  always  had  a 
Pentagon,  that  we  have  always  had  a  big 
Army,  and  that  we  have  always  had  a  draft 
But  th.«e  are  all  new  things  in  .American 
•  ife,  and  I  think  that  they  are  incompatible 
with  what  America  meeat  before 
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"How  many  of  you  realise  that  Just  before 
World    War   II    the   entire    American   Army 
including  the  Air  Corps,  numbered  a  hun-' 
dred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  men?  Then 
World  War  II  started,  but  we  weren't  yet  in 
It,  and,  seeing  that  there  was  great  trouble 
In  the  world,  we  doubled  this  Armv  to  -wo 
hundred    and    sixty-eight     thousand    men 
Then,  in  World  War  II,  It  got   to  be  elcht 
million    And  then  World  War  II  came  to  an 
end  and  we  prepared  to  go  back  to  a  peace- 
time  Army,  somewhat  as  tlie  American  Array 
had    always    been    before.    And,    Indeed     in 
1950 — you    think    about    1950,    our   interna- 
tional commitments,  the  Cold  War,  the  Trn- 
man  Doctrine,  and  all  the  rest  of  It — in  1950  • 
we  got  down  to  six  hundred  thousand  men 
"Now   we   have   three  and   a   half  million 
men   under  arms     about  six  hundred  uh.u- 
sand  In  Vietnam,  about  tliree  hundred  thou- 
sand   more   In    'support   areas"   elsewhere  in 
the    Pacific,    about    two    hundred    and    liftv 
thousand  In  Germany,  And  there  are  a  let 
at   home    Some   months   ago.   we   were   tuict 
that     three     hundred     thousand     National 
Guardsmen  and  two  hundred  thousand  re- 
servists ^so   half   a   million   men — had  been 
specially  trained  for  riot  duty  In  the  cities 
"I  say  the  Vietnam  war  is  Just  an  Imme- 
diate Incident  because  as  long  as  we  keep 
that  big  an  Army,  It  will  always  find  things 
to  do  If  the  Vietnam  war  slopped  tomorrow, 
the  chances  are  that  with  that  big  a  military 
establishment  we  would  be  in  another  such 
adventure,    abroad   or   at   home,   before  you 
knew  It 

"The  thing  to  do  about  the  draft  is  not 
to  reform  It  but  to  get  rid  of  It 

"A  peacetime  draft  Is  the  most  un-Amer- 
ican thing  I  know.  All  the  time  I  was  grow- 
ing up.  I  was  told  about  oppressive  Central 
European  countries  and  Russia,  where  young 
men  were  forced  Into  the  Army,  and  I  was 
told  what  they  did  about  It.  They  chopped 
off  a  finger,  or  shot  off  a  couple  of  toes,  or. 
better  still.  If  they  could  manage  It.  they 
came  to  this  country.  And  we  understood 
that,  and  sympathized,  and  were  glad  to  wel- 
come them 

"Now,  by  present  esUmates,  from  four  to 
six  thousand  Americans  of  draft  age  have 
left  this  country  for  Canada,  two  or  three 
thousand  more  have  gone  to  Europe,  and  It 
li>oks  ;\3  though  many  more  were  preparing 
to  emigrate. 

"A  bill  to  atop  the  draft  was  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (S,  503).  sponsored  by  a 
Rroup  of  senators  that  runs  the  gamut  from 
McGovern  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Goldw.uer. 
I  hope  It  goes  through.  But  I  think  that  when 
we  pet   rid  of  the  draft  we  must  also  draa- 
tlcally  cut  back  the  size  of  the  armed  force. 
•'Yet  there  is  something  ever  so  much  big- 
vter  and  more  Important  than  the  draft.  That 
bigger  thing,  of  course.  Is  the  militarization 
of  our  country    Ex-Presldent  Elsenhower,  in 
his  farewell  address,  warned  us  of  what  he 
called  the  military-Industrial  complex.  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  we  must  begin  to  think  of 
It  now  .OS  the  mllltary-lndustrlal-labor-unlon 
complex   What  happened  under  the  pleas  of 
the  Cold  War  was  not  alone  that  we  built  up 
the  first  big  peacetime  Army  In  our  historv 
but  that  we  Institutionalized  It.  We  built.  I 
suppose,  the  biggest  government  building  !n 
our  history  to  run  It.  and  we  Institutionalized 
It. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 
military  establishment,  and  Its  elghty-bll- 
Uon-dollar-a-year  budget,  and  keep  .America 
anything  like  the  America  we  have  know  in 
the  past  It  Is  corrupting  the  life  of  the 
whole  country.  It  Is  buying  up  everything  in 
slghi:  industries,  banks.  Investors,  scien- 
tists— and  lately  It  seems  also  to  have  bought 
up  *he  l.ibor  unions. 

"The  Defense  Department  Is  always  broke, 
but  some  of  the  things  It  does  with  that 
eighty  billion  dollars  a  year  would  make  Buck 
Rogers  envious.  Por  example,  the  Rocky 
.Mountain  .Arsenal,  on  the  outskirts  of  Den- 


ver, was  manufacturing  a  deadly  nerve  poison 
on  such  a  scale  that  there  waa  a  problem  of 
waste  disposal.  Nothing  daunted,  the  people 
there  dug  a  tunnel  two  miles  deep  under 
Denver,  into  which  they  have  injected  so 
much  poisoned  water  that,  beginning  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  Denver  has  experienced  a 
series  of  earth  tremors  of  Increasing  severity. 
Now  there  Is  grave  fear  of  a  major  earth- 
quake. An  Interesting  debate  is  in  progress 
as  to  whether  Denver  will  be  safer  If  that  lake 
of  poisoned  water  is  removed  or  is  left  in 
place. 

"Perhaps  you  have  read  also  of  those  six 
thousand  sheep  that  suddenly  died  In  Skull 
Valley.  Utah,  killed  by  another  nerve  poison — 
a  strange  and.  I  believe,  still  unexplained 
accident,  since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to 
have  been  thirty  miles  away. 

'As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  fire- 
power there  has  been  frightening.  Some  of 
you  may  still  remember  Khe  Sanb,  a  hamlet 
ju3t  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where 
a  force  of  United  States  Marines  was  be- 
leaguered for  a  time.  During  that  period,  we 
dropped  on  the  perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  more 
explosives  than  fell  on  Japan  throughout 
World  War  II.  and  more  than  fell  on  the 
whole  of  Europe  during  the  years  1942  and 
l<,t43. 

"One  of  the  officers  there  was  quoted  as 
having  said  afterward.  'It  looks  like  the 
world  caught  smallpox  and  died.' 

"The  only  point  of  government  is  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life.  Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death,  with  the 
business  of  killing  and  being  killed.  So-called 
defense  now  absorbs  sixty  per  oent  of  the 
national  budget,  and  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

"A  lively  debate  Is  beginning  again  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antlballLstic 
missiles,  the  ABM.  X  don't  have  to  talk  about 
them — everyone  else  here  Is  doing  that.  But 
I  .should  like  to  mention  a  curious  circum- 
st.ince.  In  September.  1967.  or  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  we  had  a  meeting  of  M.I.T. 
and  Harvard  people,  including  exp>ert8  on 
these  matters,  to  talk  about  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  block  the  Sentinel 
sy.stem — the  deployment  of  ABMs.  Everyone 
present  thought  them  undesirable,  but  a 
few  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  took 
what  seemed  to  be  the  practical  "view:  'Why 
Ught  about  a  dead  issue?  It  has  been  decided, 
the  funds  have  been  appropriated.  Let's  go  on 
from  there.' 

"Well,  fortunately.  It's  not  a  dead  issue. 

"An  ABM  Is  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  takes  a 
nuclear  weapon  to  stop  a  nuclear  weapon. 
.\nd  our  concern  must  be  with  the  whole 
Issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

■There  Is  an  entire  semantics  ready  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  about  to  say. 
It  Involves  such  phrases  as  'Those  are  the 
facts  of  life.'  No — these  are  the  facts  of  death. 
I  don't  accept  them,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
accept  them.  We  are  under  repeated  pressure 
to  accept  things  that  are  presented  to  us  as 
settled — decisions  that  have  been  made.  Al- 
ways there  Is  the  thought:  Let's  go  on  from 
there  But  this  time  we  don't  see  how  to  go 
o:i.  We  win  have  to  stick  with  these  issues. 

"We  are  told  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  between  them,  by  now  have  stock- 
piled nuclear  weapwns  of  approximately  the 
explosive  power  of  fifteen  tons  of  TNT  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth.  And 
now  It  Is  suggested  that  we  must  make  more. 
All  very  regrettable,  of  course,  but  'those 
aie  the  facts  of  life."  We  really  would  like  to 
disarm,  but  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  made  the  Ingenious  proposal  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  greatly  increase  our  nuclear 
armaments,  so  that  we  can  disarm  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

"I  think  all  of  you  know  there  is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  massive  nuclear  at- 
tack. It  is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to 
cicumvent  any  known  nuclear-defense  sys- 
tem than  to  provide  It.  It's  all  pretty  crazy. 


At  the  very  moment  we  talk  of  deploying 
ABMs,  we  are  also  building  the  MIRV.  the 
weapon  to  circumvent  ABMs. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  the  number  of  Americans  who 
would  be  killed  in  a  major  nuclear  attack, 
with  everything  working  as  well  as  can  be 
hoped  and  all  foreseeable  precautions  taken, 
run  to  about  fifty  million.  We  have  become 
callous  to  gruesome  statistics,  and  this  seems 
at  first  to  be  only  another  gruesome  statistic. 
You  think.  Bang! — and  next  morning.  If 
you're  still  there,  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  fifty  million  people  were  killed. 

"But  that  isn't  the  way  It  happens.  When 
we  killed  close  to  two  hundred  thousand 
people  with  those  first,  little,  old-fashioned 
uranimum  bombs  that  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  about  the  same  number 
of  persons  were  maimed,  blinded,  burned, 
poisoned,  and  otherwise  doomed.  A  lot  of 
them  took  a  long  time  to  die. 

"That's  the  way  It  would  be.  Not  a  bang 
and  a  certain  number  of  corpses  to  bury  but 
a  nation  filled  with  millions  of  helpless. 
maimed,  tortured,  and  doomed  jjersons.  and 
tlie  surviors  huddled  with  their  families  in 
shelters,  with  guns  ready  to  fight  off  their 
neighbors  trying  to  get  some  uncontami- 
nated  food  and  water. 

"A  few  months  ago.  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia,  ended  a  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  words  'If  we  have  to  start  over 
again  with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  I  want 
them  to  be  Americans;  and  I  want  them  on 
this  continent  and  not  In  Europe.  That  was 
a  United  States  senator  making  a  patriotic 
speech.  Well,  here  Is  a  Nobel  laureate  who 
thlnltB  that  those  words  are  criminally  in- 
sane. 

"How  real  is  the  threat  of  full-scale  nu- 
clear war?  I  have  my  own  very  Inexpert  Idea, 
but.  realizing  how  little  I  know  and  fearful 
that  I  may  be  a  little  paranoid  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  take  every  opportunity  to  ask  reputed 
exf>ert8.  I  asked  that  question  of  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  government  at  Harvard 
about  a  month  ago.  I  asked  him  what  sort 
of  odds  he  would  lay  on  the  p>oselblllty  of 
full-scale  nuclear  war  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  'Oh,'  he  said  comfortably,  'I  think 
I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  answer  to  that 
question.  I  estimate  the  probability  of  full- 
scale  nuclear  war.  provided  that  the  situa- 
tion remains  about  as  It  is  now,  at  two  per 
cent  per  year.'  Anybody  can  do  the  simple 
calculation  that  shows  that  two  per  cent 
per  year  means  that  the  chance  of  having 
that  full-scale  nuclear  war  by  1990  Is  about 
one  in  three,  and  by  2000  It  is  about 
flfty-mty. 

"I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the 
students.  I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against 
is  a  generation  that  Is  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  has  a  future. 

"I  am  growing  old,  and  my  future,  so  to 
speak,  is  already  behind  me.  But  there  are 
those  students  of  mine,  who  are  in  my  mind 
always;  and  there  are  my  children,  the 
youngest  of  them  now  seven  and  nine,  whose 
future  is  Infinitely  more  precious  to  me  than 
my  own.  So  it  isn't  Just  their  generation; 
it's  mine,  too.  We're  all  In  it  together. 

"Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  don't 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  security.  Only  for  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out 
our  destiny  in  peace  and  decency.  Not 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  apocalyptic 
generation. 

"And  it  isn't  only  nuclear  war.  Another 
overwhelming  threat  is  in  the  population 
explosion.  That  has  not  yet  even  begun  to 
oome  under  control.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  world  population  will  double 
before  the  year  2000.  and  there  Is  a  "wide- 
spread expectation  of  famine  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
experts  tend  to  differ  only  in  their  estimates 
of  when  those  famines  will  begin.  Some  think 
by   1980;    others  think  they   can  be  staved 


off  until  1990;  very  few  expect  that  they  will 
not  occur  by  the  year  2000. 

"That  Is  the  problem.  Unless  we  can  be 
surer  than  we  now  are  that  this  generation 
has  a  future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not 
good  enough  to  give  It  tender,  loving  care, 
to  supply  It  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  it 
expensive  educations.  Those  things  don't 
mean  anything  unless  this  generation  has  a 
future.  And  we're  not  sure  that  It  does. 

"I  don't  think  that  there  are  problems  of 
youth,  or  student  problems.  .^U  the  real 
problems  I  know  about  are  grown-up  prob- 
lems. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  me  altogether  ab- 
surd, or  'academic'  or  hopelessly  innocent — 
that  Is.  until  you  think  of  the  alternatives — 
If  I  say.  as  I  do  to  you  now:  We  have  to  get 
rid  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  noth- 
ing worth  having  that  can  be  obtained  by 
nuclear  war — nothlnc;  material  or  ideologi- 
cal— no  tradition  that  It  can  defend.  It  is 
utterly  self-defeating.  Those  atomic  bombs 
represent  an  unusable  weapx>n.  The  only 
use  for  an  atomic  bomb  is  to  keep  somelxxly 
else  from  using  one.  It  can  give  us  no  pro- 
tection— only  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of 
retaliation.  Nuclear  weapons  offer  us  noth- 
ing but  a  balance  of  terror,  and  a  balance  of 
terror  is  still  terror. 

"V^^havwKi  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weap- 
orus,  her^Vinii)  everywhere.  We  cannot  live 
with  them. 

"I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great 
decision,  not  Just  for  our  nation,  not  only 
for  all  humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  earth. 
I  tell  my  students,  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  that  make  up  alnety- 
nlne  per  cent  of  our  llrtng  substance  were 
cooked  in  the  deep  interiors  of  earlier  gen- 
erations of  dying  stars.  Gathered  up  from 
the  ends  of  the  universe,  over  billions  of 
years,  eventually  they  came  to  iorm.  in  part, 
the  substance  of  our  sun.  its  planets,  and 
ourselves.  Three  billion  years  ago,  life  arose 
upwn  the  earth.  It  is  the  only  life  in  the 
solar  system. 

"About  two  million  years  ago,  man  ap- 
peared. He  has  become  the  dominant  species 
on  the  earth.  All  other  living  things,  ani- 
mal and  plant,  live  by  his  sufferance.  He  Is 
the  custodian  of  life  on  earth,  and  in  the 
solar  system.  It's  a  big  responsibility. 

"The  thought  that  we're  in  competition 
with  Russians  or  with  Chinese  is  all  a  mis- 
take, and  trivial.  We  are  one  species,  with 
a  world  to  win.  Th^e's  life  all  over  this 
universe,  but  the  only  life  in  the  solar  system 
is  on  earth,  and  in  the  whole  universe  we  are 
the  only  men, 

"Our  business  is  with  life,  not  death.  Our 
challenge  is  to  give  what  account  we  can  of 
what  becomes  of  life  In  the  solar  system,  this 
corner  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  home:  and, 
most  of  all.  what  becomes  of  men — all  men, 
of  all  nations,  colors,  and  creeds.  This  has 
become  one  world,  a  world  for  all  men.  It  is 
only  such  a  world  that  can  now  offer  us  life, 
and  the  chance  to  go  on." 


THE  SAFEGUARD  SITE  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  two  initial  "Safeguard"  sites  is  to  be 
in  North  Dakota.  I  believe  Senators 
would  be  interested  in  reading  the 
March  21  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Fargo  Forum,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  on  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  deployment  of  the 
"Safeguard."  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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CoNGHEss  Should  Look  Ha»o  *t  ABM  Pt  as 
Even  r<iR  North  Dakota 
North  Dakota  tins  wltiie««*d  n  snijiU  liua- 
slon  of  newspaper  *nd  television  reporters 
and  cameramen  in  the  last  few  days,  all 
because  the  area  north  of  the  Orand  Porks 
Air  Base  near  the  Canadian  border  has  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  one  of  this  nation's 
two  anti-balUstlc  missile   Installations 

This  sudden  invasion  omes  as  «  bit  / 
a  ^surprise,  because  hardlv  mybody  exprp5sert 
much  concern  when  the  former  president 
Lyndon  B  Johnson,  proposed  to  sjxit  about 
15  such  installations  around  the  covmtry 
Now  there  is  a  bl(?  flap  In  Congress  and  In 
the  press  about  whether  these  defenses 
against  entmiy  missiles  are  really  necessary 
President  Richard  M  Nixon  has  decided 
that  two  installations  should  be  completed, 
one  in  North  Dakota  and  one  In  Montana. 
Of  course  the  eastern  press  thinks  that  this 
Is  a  deserted  area,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  of  them  apparently  believe  that  the 
citizens  around  here  are  foolish  for  not  put- 
ting up  the  same  kind  of  protest*  some  people 
in  the  East  did  when  antl-balUstlc  niLsslIe 
sites  were  spotted  next  to  major  cities 

Probably  the  answer  is  that  North  Dako- 
tans  %aa  probably  the  folks  in  Montana  have 
^ottao.  used  to  having  nuclear  warheads 
spotted  acroM  the  land.  Two  of  the  nations 
more  extensive  Installations  for  the  Minute- 
man  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  are 
located  in  North  Dakota,  one  centered  around 
the  Orand  Porks  Air  Base  and  the  other 
around  the  Mlnot  Air  Base  As  a  reeult,  we 
are  used  to  the  Idea  of  having  nuclear  tipped 
armaunents  in  our  midst  euid  no  one  has  been 
unduly  concerned 

The  mere  fact  that  the  citizens  are  not 
overly  concerned  about  the  ABM  project, 
or  even  the  Mlnuteman  installations,  doesn't 
neceasarlly  mean  that  we  like  the  Idea. 
Neither  President  Johnaon  nor  President 
Nixon  has  convinced  us  that  the  ABM  in- 
stallations would  do  any  good  In  defending 
this  nation  against  either  China  or  Russia 
When  the  time  comes  that  any  two  major 
nations  of  the  world  start  hurling  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles  at  each  other  from  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  there  isn't  going  to  t>e 
enough  lelt  of  either  nation  to  bother  about. 
It  does  seem  peculiar,  however,  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  would  almost  silently 
go  along  with  the  ABM  installations  near  the 
big  cities  during  the  Johnson  administration 
are  now  making  the  biggest  howl  about  even 
the  two  lustallatlona  that  President  Nixon 
has  decided  to  complete  While  some  people 
in  North  Dakota  think  that  the  construction 
work  necessary  to  complete  the  ABM  in- 
staila'lon  will  help  this  stale's  economy,  they 
.shouldn  t  pxpect  any  long-lasting  results 
from  it  Both  Mlnot  ind  Grand  Forks  expe- 
rienced ecmomlc  booms  during  the  period 
when  the  ICBM  silos  were  being  coristructed 
In  their  areas,  but  when  the  work  was  done, 
the  construction  workers  moved  out 

North  Dakota  gets  only  the  smallest  end 
<.t  the  money  outlay  when  it  becomes  a  site 
for  one  of  these  installations  The  big  money 
goes  to  the  manufacturer  uf  the  hardware, 
whether  It  be  missiles  or  a  rndar  .system  And 
none  of  those  are  built   in  this  state 

President  Ni.xon  s  decision  will  be  closely 
examined  in  Congress,  it  :s  apparent,  and  It 
cuuld  'Aeil  be  that  the  Congress  will  slow 
down  the  project  even  more. 

Conttress  should  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  the  Nixon  decision,  and  In  the  meantime 
we  are  happy  that  all  the  visiting  reporters 
and  photographers  have  had  a  good  look 
at  North  Dakota  in  its  winter  blanket  of 
snow  We  Ii>ok  forward  to  reading  what  they 
all  have  to  say  about  North  Dakota  s  reac- 
tion to  the  ABM  installation  The  odds  are 
that  a  lot  of  them  will  have  more  to  say 
about  a  snow-covered  country-side  than  they 
will  about  missiles. 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  RELATIONS 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoHD  the  text  of  the  remarks  I 
made  at  the  First  National  Convocation 
or  the  National  Committee  on  United 
States-China  Relations,  at  New  York, 
on  March  20,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  HopTi-tTL  New  Path  roa  Unitud  Statbs- 
China  Relations 
The  giant  of  Asia  In  the  1970's  and  1980'8 — 
in  terms  of  its  {x>wer  potential  as  a  modern 
state-  will  be  Japan  and  not  China:  and,  this 
basic  reality,  so  persuasively  explained  by 
Proress<^ir  Relschauer.  Is  the  proper  starting 
point  for  a  rethinking  of  the  United  States' 
China  policy  m  the  years  ahead  It  permits 
us  to  shed  many  .if  the  fears  and  shibboleths 
which  have  distorted  U  3  pollcv  in  Asia  since 
1945 

Among  these  are  the  questions  of  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  and  diplomatic 
recognition  Neither  of  these  Issues  needs  to 
dominate  U  S  policy  thinking  about  Com- 
munist China.  Peking  is  not  actively  seek- 
ing U  N  admission  and  has  placed  what 
seem  to  be  deliberately  unacceptable  condi- 
tions on  its  participation  in  the  U.N. 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  we  revise  our  policy 
along  the  lines  which  I  am  going  to  suggest, 
a  thaw  may  take  place  in  U3  -China  rela- 
tions over  the  next  five  years,  making  both 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  easy  and  natural— follow- 
ing a  period  of  psychological  readjustment 
on  both  sides  The  point  to  be  stressed  la 
that  our  minds  should  not  be  set  against  It. 
Much  the  same  point  needs  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  Communist  China  as  we  get  the 
strong  feeling  that  its  leadership  right  now 
values  highly— for  domestic  reasons  of  its 
own— a  policy  of  enmity  toward  the  United 
States 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  bury  the  lingering  shadow  of 
McCarthylsm  which  continues  subtly  to  in- 
hibit thought  and  debate  In  this  country 
concerning  China  The  United  States  paid 
a  very  heavy  price  during  the  McCarthy 
period  in  the  destruction  of  many  of  our 
most  perceptive  China  experts.  It  was  not  only 
a  period  of  grave  human  Injustice  to  some 
Individuals  but  also  a  period  of  grave  dam- 
age to  our  national  stock  of  Intellectual 
resources  and  experience  which  has  serlous- 
Iv  afrcfted  the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  our 
perception  of  events  In  Asia 

Active  me,uiure.s  .shiuld  now  be  taken  to 
banish  the  lingering  inhibitions  uf  McCar- 
thylsm  within  the  .-state  Department  and 
other  akjencles  of  government  The  fact  that 
'he  policy-making  process  continues  to  be 
affected  by  thousht-tabooa  with  respect  to 
China  Is  illustrated,  in  my  Judgment,  by  the 
nervous  timidity  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  floated  a  few  cautious  trial 
balloons  In  recent  ye.trs.  The  liberalization  of 
travel  regulations,  for  instance,  did  not  evoke 
the  wrath  In  Congressional  and  editorial  cir- 
cles that  some  of  our  higher  officials  feared. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion at  larcie  welcomed  the  changes,  fre- 
quently with  expressions  of  mild  surprise 
that  they  were  so  belated  and  so  timid.  The 
people  .ire  well  ahead  of  the  government  on 
this  matter' 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  encourage  and  stimulate  cre- 
ative, new  and  unorthodox  thoughts  about 
China  not  only  within  the  government  but 
also  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  The  overrid- 
ing mandate  given  to  President  Nixon  in  the 
last  election  Wc\s  to  end  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  complicated  drama  of  our  national  dis- 


engagement from  that  miscalculated  xar 
could  well  l>e  used  as  an  Instrument  for  pub- 
He  education  with  respect  to  realities  about 
China  and  Asia  In  general 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  Vietnam  war  with  respect  to  China 
The  first  Is  that,  for  all  Its  verbal  violence 
China  has  demonstrated  unmistakable  mi:u 
tary  prudence  throughout  that  conflict 
This  prudence— China's  deliberate  abstention 
from  any  military  Involvement — has  exposed 
to  serious  question  much  of  the  official  ra- 
tionale of  the  Johnson  administration  far 
the  Vietnam  war  The  argument  that  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  is  a  necessary  sUnd 
against  Chinese  communist  expansionism  is 
not  twrne  out  by  the  actual  record  of  Chinese 
mlllUry  action  with  respect  to  Vletn.i.iv 
since,  though  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  this  may 
be  due  to  its  own  internal  disorders 

Available  evidence  also  Indicates  that 
China  Is  likely  to  continue  to  exercise  pru- 
dence with  reapect  to  the  nuclear  weapons 
capability  It  Is  acquiring  at  such  great  cost 
At  one  heated  point  during  the  Vietnam  de- 
bate. Secretary  Rusk  conjured  a  frightening 
image  of  a  billion  Chinese  on  the  Malnl.ind. 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons."  But  not  long 
afterward  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Warnke  summarized  the  Penugon's 
ofBclal  assessment  of  Chinese  policy  in  the 
following  terms: 

"We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  :he 
Chinese  are  any  less  cautious  than  the  rulers 
of  other  nations  that  have  nuclear  weapons 
Indeed  the  Chinese  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  act  cautiously,  and  to  avoid  ..ny 
military  clash  with  the  United  States  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war." 

In  addition,  the  sharply  rising  tension 
along  China's  northern  border  with  the  so- 
Viet  Union — which  has  produced  a  nuniDer 
of  military  clashes  In  recent  days — may  in- 
duce Peking  to  seek  a  relaxation  of  tension 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  thereby  facilitate  ,i 
Vietnam  settlement.  It  Is  also  conceivable 
that  the  new  focus  being  placed  In  Comnrj- 
nlst  China  on  the  territories  "lost"  to  -.^.e 
USSR  through  the  so-called  unequal  treaties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  may,  at  some 
point,  lessen  Peking's  obsession  over  the  re- 
covery" of  Taiwan. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  are  .ibout 
to  witness  an  end  to  China's  truculence. 
Rather,  my  point  la  that  If  we  focus  our  .it- 
tentlon  on  China's  actions  rather  than  her 
verbiage,  and  upon  her  actual  military  rapa- 
biutles  as  opposed  to  her  revolutionary  as- 
pirations, we  must  conclude  that  China  does 
not  necessarily  present  a  significant  military 
threat  to  our  security 

It  Is  really  not  surprising  that  Communist 
China  should  project  an  image  to  the  world 
of  being  a  desperate  and  hysterical  nution. 
No  nation  has  ever  faced  such  a  formidable 
combination  of  problems.  The  challenge  'A 
organizing  800  million  people  into  a  finsle 
political  and  economic  unit  Is  awesome  in 
Itself  The  simultaneous  effort  to  modernize 
>nd  radicalize  such  a  mass  of  humanity  com- 
plicates the  problems  of  leadership  Immense- 
ly The  collision  In  this  the  oldest  of  human 
societies  between  the  force  of  tradition  and 
the  force  of  revolution  will  continue  to  re- 
verberate throughout  the  world  for  years  to 
come  It  does  not  make  this  confrontation 
with  the  world  any  less  dangerous  but  It 
tends  to  explain  It  somewhat. 

China  is  struggling  to  become  an  Industrial 
society  while  the  United  States.  Japan  :ind 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  are  preparing  their 
transition  into  a  new  order — the  post-indus- 
trial niitlons  of  computers  and  nuclear  imd 
space  technology-  which  Is  a  quantum  leap 
beyond  the  stage  which  China  Is  now  so  pain- 
fully and  laboriously  seeking  to  attain 

The  Immediate  task  for  the  United  States 
Is  to  formulate  a  policy  which  will  facilitate 
China's  peaceful  Integration  into  the  broader 
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Asia  scene.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  It 
a-ould  be  to  our  Interest  to  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage,  trade  and  other  contacts  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  its  non-com- 
munist Asian  neighbors.  Similarly,  and  of 
course  strictly  for  non-strategic  goods,  we 
should  encourage  rather  than  discourage  our 
European  allies  to  trade  with  Peking. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  smaller  nations 
of  south  and  southeast  Asia  could  be  over- 
awed by  China  in  one-to-one  encounters.  But 
there  Is  now  widespread  recognition  of  that 
d.inger  as  evidenced  by  the  Impressive  trend 
toward  cooperative  regional  organizations  In 
r.oncommunlst  Asia  The  United  States 
should  certainly  support  and  encourage  re- 
gional organization  and  economic  and  social 
ir.tegratlon  in  Asia,  while  we  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  to  lead  It. 

If  a  relaxalon  of  our  own  zealous  Ideo- 
logical opposition  to  Communist  China  leads 
to  a  similar  lessening  of  the  antl-communlst 
ardor  of  some  of  our  close  allies  In  Asia — 
such  as  the  Philippines  and  Thailand — we 
must  take  this  calmly.  For,  the  lesson  of  the 
pust  twenty  years  has  been  that  nationalism, 
and  nationalism  alone.  Is  an  eflTectlve  barrier 
against  the  extension  of  Chinese-style  com- 
munism In  Asia.  This  requires  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis In  our  education  and  Information 
etlorts  in  Asia.  The  virtues  of  viable  and 
pr  'gresslve  national  Integrity,  rather  than 
the  dangers  and  evils  of  Chinese  communism 
al.tie.  should  be  the  focus  of  our  efforts. 

.\  more  sophisticated  and  discriminating 
perception  of  the  Asia  scene  on  our  part  will 
alert  us  to  numerous  strains  and  tensions 
within  parts  of  non-communist  Asia.  A  rec- 
ognition of  these  tensions — some  of  which 
are  of  great  antiquity — can  save  us  from 
the  reflex  response  which,  in  the  past,  has 
tended  to  make  us  view  all  trouble  in  Asia 
as  being  caused  by  Peking. 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  ethnic  tensions 
and  rivalry  between  Malays  and  Chinese — 
which  play  such  a  crucial  role  In  the  poli- 
cies of  Indonesia.  Malaysia  and  the  Philip- 
pines— are  historic  phenomena  whose  roots 
long  pre-date  the  emergence  of  a  oonomunlst 
regime  In  Peking.  The  defeat  of  the  coup  at- 
tempted by  the  Chinese-dominated  commu- 
nist party  In  Indonesia  In  November  1967 
was  due  more  to  ethnic  differences  than  to 
any  ideological  factors  as  understood  by  the 
West 

It  would  be  well  for  our  policy-makers  to 
b€iir  In  mind  that  historic  differences  among 
the  Thais,  the  Cambodians  and  the  Viet- 
namese will  persist  beyond  the  Vietnam  War. 

Another,  most  poignant,  human  drama  Is 
being  enacted  throughout  the  Himalayan 
foothills  stretching  from  eastern  India  to 
the  central  highlands  of  Vietnam.  Through- 
out that  broad  expanse,  ancient  aboriginal 
tribes  which  sought  haven  In  the  mountains 
many  years  ago  are  being  pressed  relentlessly 
by  the  dominant  lowlanders  who  are  acquir- 
ing the  means  to  extend  their  political,  cul- 
tur.il  axid  economic  writ  Into  areas  never 
really  governed  before  by  central  authority. 
In  some  respects  this  process  resembles  a 
slow-motion  reenactment  of  the  destruction 
of  tiie  American  Indian  In  this  country  In  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Some  of  these  doomed  peoples  In  despera- 
tion will  seek  Chinese  arms  and  Chinese  sup- 
port Its  the  Naga  tribesmen  of  India  and 
Burma  have  now  begun  to  do.  When  this 
occurs,  the  United  States  must  refrain  from 
Viewing  the  resultant  clashes  with  central 
authorities  as  holy  battles  against  Chinese 
communist  expansionism,  but  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are — the  birth  pains  of 
the  development  of  nations — again  no  less 
necessary  but  to  be  better  understood. 

Asia  will  be  the  scene  of  turmoil  and  com- 
motion for  many  years  to  come.  China,  as  the 
heart  of  eastern  Asia  In  demographic  and 
geographic  terms,  will  be  a  leading  partici- 
pant in  this  turmult.  Much  of  the  turbulence 
«'e  can  expect  will  be  of  no  legitimate  se- 


curity concern  to  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  It  will  be  beyond  our  power  to  con- 
trol In  any  event. 

But  In  addition  to  the  clamor  and  the 
conflict  there  will  be  many  creative  and  posi- 
tive developments  throughout  Asia  In  which 
we  can  play  a  legitimate  and  rewarding  ma- 
jor role.  There  Is  no  need  to  fear  that  mov- 
ing away  from  the  role  of  an  activist  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Asia  will  lead  to  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Asia  or  to  an  abdication 
from  our  Inescapable  role  as  a  major  Pacific 
power.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  nations  of 
Asia  will  make  demands  upon  our  attention, 
our  energies  and  our  resources  beyond  our 
capacity  to  fultill.  We  won't  need  to  go  look- 
ing for  work  In  Asia.  But  we  must  see  to  it 
that  our  efforts  there  are  concentrated  on 
productive  and  worthwhile  enterprises  and 
are  not  frittered  away  on  mistaken  military 
or  ideological  adventures. 

In  closing,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning: I  do  not  foresee  ihe  possibility  of  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  U.S. -Communist 
China  bilateral  relations  in  the  near  future. 
Rather,  we  must  anticipate — and  use  crea- 
tively— a  period  of  mutual  psychological  re- 
adjustment. There  is  no  Justification  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  posture  of  mea  culpa 
with  respect  to  China — as  some  have  advo- 
cated. Moreover,  even  If  It  were  justified,  I 
do  not  think  such  a  posture  would  evoke  a 
positive  response  from  Peking.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, China  will  be  much  more  impressed 
with,  and  responsive  to.  a  policy  of  prudence 
and  restraint  but  which  is  also  a  policy  of 
conviction  and  dignity. 

China  today  probably  has  the  rawest  nerves 
and  touchiest  sensibilities  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  We  should  recognize  the  historical 
reasons  for  this  but  we  cannot  accommodate 
many  of  her  neuroses.  They  can  be  worked 
out  only  Internally,  within  China's  national 
consciousness.  For  instance,  no  nation  likes 
political  partition — not  the  Chinese,  nor  the 
Germans,  nor  the  Koreans,  nor  the  Irish — 
as  we  saw  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  But  there  are 
times  when  the  International  situation  is 
such  that  a  nation  has  to  live  with  partition 
for  a  time.  The  maintenance  of  a  separate 
political  status  for  the  Republic  of  China  or 
Taiwan  doubtlessly  is  galling  to  Peking.  But 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  Involved  are  Chi- 
nese does  not  raise  the  issue  to  a  higher, 
almost  apocalyptic  level  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  four-fifths  of  humanity.  Peking's  com- 
pulsive Insistence  that  nothing  can  be  dis- 
cussed until  Taiwan  is  first  "returned"  Is  a 
manifestation  of  Chinese  racial  arrogance 
which  we  ought  not  to  placate  for  its  own 
sake.  In  my  Judgment,  the  future  of  Taiwan 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan  themselves. 

Hopefully,  as  the  United  States  adjusts  Its 
perceptions,  attitudes  and  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  China,  Communist 
China  win  also  begin  to  adjust  its  percep- 
tions, attitudes  and  policies  toward  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  this  process  could  be 
expedited  by  gestures  or  actions  on  our  part 
which  neither  require  nor  expect  a  response 
from  Communist  China.  We  have  already 
heard  suggestions  about  reciprocal  educa- 
tional and  scientific  exchange,  especially  in 
medicine  and  agriculture:  about  exchanging 
Journalists;  tourism  and  humanitarian  food 
sales. 

I  suggest  that  we  consider  whether  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  available  on  a  private. 
non-reciprocal  basis,  some  of  the  fruits  of 
our  technology  which  might  be  of  peaceful 
and  humanitarian  help  to  the  Chinese  people. 
For  Instance,  the  revolutionary-type  of  ecol- 
ogical, geological,  and  meteorological  pho- 
tography which  has  resulted  from  the  Apollo 
space  program  could  be  furnished  through 
non-offlclal  scientific  channels.  The  result 
might  be  Improved  agricultural  or  flood-con- 
trol programs  which  would  ease  the  lot  of 
the  Chinese  hard-pressed  peasantry 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S CONSUMER  AD\aSORY 
COUNCIL 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  1969,  the  President's  Consum- 
er Advisory  Council  met  and  ist^ued  sev- 
eral recommendations  concerning  the 
future  of  consumer  activities  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  proposals  are 
timely  and  valuable,  as  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  is  now 
considering  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  no  slack- 
ening in  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  laws  passed  to  protect  him 
must  be  fully  enforced  and  they  must  be 
administered  efficiently.  The  members  of 
the  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  have  made  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions which  merit  the  attention  of 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statement  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

Statement    of    the    President's    CoNst-MER 
Advisory  Council 

The  time  has  come  to  accord  full  recogni- 
tion and  Justice  to  the  Ainerlcan  consumer. 

This  can  he  achieved  by  liumanlzlng  the 
machinery  of  government  to  overcome  indif- 
ference to  consumer  problems,  raid  by  de- 
veloping and  implementing  a  coniprehen.slve 
consumer  program  for  the  1970's 

Recognizing  that  this  is  a  field  which  the 
new  Administration  is  carefully  .studying  at 
the  present  time,  we  offer  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  Government  or- 
ganization and  to  give  the  consumer  mere 
adequate  protection : 

government  organization 

Government  can  adequately  protect  the 
consumer  only  through  the  establishment  of 
a  structure  that  is  truly  responsive  to  his 
needs. 

1.  As  a  minimum,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests,  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs  should  be  continued 
until  a  more  permanent  arrangement  can  be 
established  by  Congressional   action. 

2.  An  Office  of  Consumer  and  Citizen  Af- 
fairs should  be  established  by  statute  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
purpose  of  the  office  is  toi 

(a)  assure  every  American  better  access  'o 
his  Goverrmaent: 

(b)  represent,  protect  and  inform  the 
American  consumer: 

ici  assure  that  the  consumer  Interest  is 
heard  by  decisionmaking  agencies; 

id)  coordinate  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams  within   Government: 

le)  provide  the  citizen  with  a  government 
official  who  will  assist  him  In  redressing  his 
grievances  against  government  action  or  in- 
action; (the  American  concept  of  the  om- 
budsman), (See  Appendix  for  description  of 
duties.  1 

The  Office  of  Consumer  and  Citizen  Af- 
fairs should  also  include  a  Consumer  Counsel 
with  authority  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  'he 
public  In  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  establish  a  Federal  Hegister  for 
Consuvierf. 

A  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  broadly 
representative  of  consumer  Interests  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  established  to  .assist 
the  Office  of  Consumer  and   Citizen  Affairs. 

Wlien  a  permanent  Oftice  of  Consumer  i.nd 
Citizen  .^flalr?  is  e.-!i.al>;i.-;h''ci.  I'.dequate  bud- 
get iind  .-^taff  must  be  provided  to  the  office. 
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(li  Special  attention  to  coas\imer  prob- 
lems  of   the   poor; 

(3)  Better  enforcement  of  existing  con- 
sumer   protection    laws; 

(3)  linprovement  of  regulatory  power  so 
that  Ooverument  can  effectively  administer 
CongresaloruU  dlrectlvea: 

(4)  Elimination  of  loopholes  and  modern- 
ization of  antiquated  laws. 

ACKNDA    FOB    CONSTJMER    ACTION 

From  the  Counoll's  point  of  view,  an 
Agenda  for  Connumer  Action  must  also  stress 
the  following  goals  for  both  Governxnent  and 
the  private  sector: 

1.  Availability  of  Information  necessary  for 
Intelligent  consumer  choice; 

3  Assuraiice  of  safe  products  and  whole- 
some foods: 

3  Assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
goods   and   services  at  reasonable   prtcea. 

4.  Abolition  of  fraudulent  and  abusive 
sales  and  credit  practices; 

5  Protection  of  the  consumers  right  to 
an  unpolluted  environment; 

6.  Stronger  enforcement  antitrust  laws  ajid 
removal  of  antl-competltlve  restraints. 

7.  Provision  for  adequate  housing,  health 
Care.  aTiU  transportation 

AFPKNDIX 

The  Offlce  of  Consumer  and  Citizen  Affairs 
should  have  the  following  powers  and  du- 
ues 

I  a)  Make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  questions  of  policy  relating  to  con- 
sumer affairs; 

lb  I  Coordinate  the  consumer  programs  of 
other  Federal  agencies: 

(  c  I  Maintain  an  Offlce  of  Consumer  Coun- 
sel with  authority  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  public  In  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings; 

(di  Receive  consumer  complaints,  hold 
Investigatory  hearings  and  recommend  cor- 
rective action: 

I  e  I  Receive  complaints  on  the  operations 
of  Federal  departments  .md  agencies  and 
recommend  corrective  action:  authority  to 
Investigate  disposition  of  consumer  com- 
plaints by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies I  the  American  concept  of  the  ombuds- 
man) : 

•  fi  Have  authority  to  represent  consumer 
Interests  before  any  Federal  agency; 

(gi  Make  recommendations  and  provide 
reports  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  to  assure  that  consumer  or  citizen 
problems  are  expeditiously  and  properly  re- 
solved by  public  agencies: 

I  h  i  Cooperate  with  and  assist  state  and 
local  agencies  in  consumer  representation 
and  protection; 

( !  I  Cooperate  with  and  assist  industr,-  and 
business  in  voluntary  etiurts  to  promote  con- 
sumer proteitlon; 

(Ji  Conduct  studies  of  matters  related  to 
consumer  interests. 

ik!  .\ct  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
and  programs  atfectlng  consumers; 

ill  Maintain  liaison  with  consumer  associ- 
ations and  counclla  at  the  national,  state, 
and  lix-al  levels; 

'  m  I  Encourage  and  participate  m  devel- 
opment of  consumer  education  programs; 

I  n )  Establish  a  Federal  Register  for  Con- 
sumers 

Members  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil present  at  the  meeting  included 

Bronson  C  La  FoUette.  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin   Chairman. 

Robert  J  McEwen,  of  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts I  .\&sijclate  Professor  ind  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics.  Boston  Col- 
lege) 

William  J  Pierce,  of  Ann  Harbor.  Michi- 
gan !  Profess.ur  of  Law  and  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Center.  University  of 
Michigan  I 

Curwin  D  Edwards,  of  Eugene.  Oregon 
(Professor  of  Economics.  University  of 
Oregon  t . 


Richard  H  Orant.  of  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire  (General  Manager,  Peas  Air  Force 
Base  Federal  Credit  Union  i 

Gerald  .■^  lAinb.  (if  Waterbury.  Connecti- 
cut  I  State  Treasurer.  State  of  Connecticut). 

Hon  Maurlne  B  Neuberger.  of  Portland, 
Oregon    .Former   United  Stales  Senator i 

Mrs  Otrie  Taylor,  of  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia I  Nelt?hbi>rhi>f>d  Aid  Participant  for 
Neighborhood  Aid  projects  In  Watts,  Los 
.\ngeles  i 

Louise  Gentry,  of  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Assistant  Dean  for  Resident  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Stale  University) 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer did  an  editorial,  entitled  "Help 
the  Indians." 

Early  this  year  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, and  recently  testified  on  the  im- 
portance of  improving  and  expanding 
educational  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  sub.tect  of  Indian  education.  I  in- 
.serted  my  testimony  in  the  Record  on 
March  11. 

Today.  Mr  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  pnnl-i-d  m  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Help  the   Indians 
Sen    c>e<jn;e   Murphy   says   the   Bureau   of 
Indian  .Affairs  Is  "staKnaut,  blundering  and 
inept"  In  dealing  with  American  Indians. 

The  California  senator  wants  sweeping  re- 
forms to  Improve  the  conditions  and  provide 
a  future  for  the  600.000  Indians  In  this 
c:iuntrr. 

Murphy  has  recommended  that  Indian  edu- 
cation, health  and  welfare  proKrams  be  trans- 
ferre<l  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .^f^alrs  to 
the  Department  nt  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  He  also  has  asked  thai  federal  funds 
earmarked  for  state  educational  programs 
ioT  Indians  be  restored. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  re- 
cently. Murphy  said  50  percent  of  Indian 
youngsters  drop  lut  before  completing  high 
school  One  of  the  largest  tribes,  the  Navajos. 
has  a  30  percent  illiteracy  rate  The  average 
education  level  of  all  Indians  Is  only  five 
years  The  average  Income  of  Indians — $1500 
per  year — is  75  percent  below  the  national 
average  Indian  unemployment  Is  40  per- 
cent— 10  times  the  national  average.  Tuber- 
culosis among  Indians  is  seven  times  the  na- 
tional average 

Exclusion  of  California  from  Johnson- 
O  Malley  fe<leral  funds  has  caused  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian,  both  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically, to  fail  to  hold  his  own  with  his 
i-outemporarles  and  to  fall  further  behind, 
>ald  Murphy  The  senator  said  Indian  stu- 
dents from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  at- 
tendlni;  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside,  but 
California  Indians  are  not  admitted  Relo- 
rated  Indians  from  other  states,  while  living 
In  California,  receive  federal  assistance  while 
California  Indians  do  not 

The  federal  Kovernment's  performance 
record  Insofar  as  the  .American  Indian  Is 
concerned  should  give  pause  to  those  who 
believe  that  solutions  to  our  problems  should 
be  packaged  in  and  dictated  from  Washing- 
ton." Murphy  said  'The  federal  government 
must  help,  but  however  iiood  Its  intentions. 
wlthotit  local  cooperation.  Initiative  and 
comnutment,  chances  for  success  are  silm  " 

Senator  Murphy  .s  concern  is  well  taken 
and  his  recommendations  merit  strong 
consideration. 


"LEARNING.  SCIENCE,  AND  ART" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  £is  much  as  "one- 
fourth  of  our  growth  in  per  capita  in- 
come can  be  traced  to  increased  school- 
ing and  as  much  as  one-third  to  inven- 
tions and  advances  in  knowledge  " 
Everyone  is  aware  that  money  spent  on 
education  is  an  excellent  investment, 
both  in  terms  of  the  individual  and  in 
terms  of  the  future  of  our  countrj-  it 
is  surprising  to  find,  however,  that  there 
is  almost  no  information  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  specific  resources  we  al- 
locate to  education  actually  result  in 
the  realization  of  intended  goals.  "To- 
ward a  Social  Report"  calls  attention 
to  this  dirth  of  knowledge. 

"Toward  a  Social  Report"  is  a  work- 
ing model  of  the  social  report  which  the 
President  would  annually  submit  to 
Congress  if  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  of 
1969 — S.  5 — were  enacted.  The  FuD  Op- 
portunity Act  would  also  establish  a 
joint  committee  to  help  the  Congress 
evaluate  the  report.  A  Council  of  Social 
Advisors  would  be  established  to  a.sii.st 
the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  S.  5  also  declares  that  full  op- 
portunity for  every  American  is  a  na- 
tional goal. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  social  re- 
port is  that  it  points  to  diflQcult  policy 
questions  which  must  be  decided  if  :uil 
opportunity  for  every  American  is  to  be 
realized.  For  instance,  the  sixth  chapter 
of  "Toward  a  Social  Report."  entitled 
"Learning.  Science,  and  Art"  points  out 
that  we  know  relatively  little  about  what 
or  how  much  American  children  learn  as 
a  result  of  specific  resource  allocations 

We  have  also  learned  that  those  groups 
which  "suffer  social  and  economic  depri- 
vation systematically  learn  less  than 
those  who  have  more  comfortable  back- 
Rroimds.  ■  The  situation  is  even  more 
unfortunate  since  even  those  deprived 
students  who  manage  to  do  well  arc  rtill 
denied  equal  and  full  opportunity.  Spe- 
cifically, "of  those  high  school  seniors 
who  are  in  the  top  one-fifth,  in  terms  of 
academic  ability,  95  percent  will  ulti- 
mately go  on  to  college  if  their  parents 
are  in  the  top  socioeconomic  quaitile,  but 
only  half  of  the  equally  able  students 
from  the  bottom  socioeconomic  quartile 
will  attend  college." 

It  is  indeed  pathetic  that  some  students 
who  manage  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
poverty  in  high  school  cannot  l-o  on  to 
college  not  because  of  their  ability  but 
because  of  the  accident  of  their  .'socio- 
economic background. 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that  merely 
increasing  the  number  of  schools  or 
teachers  will  not  by  itself  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  problem.  If  we  are  to  tap 
this  reservoir  of  talent,  we  must  work  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  this  Inequity;  pov- 
erty. It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  problem,  but 
then  this  Nation  has  never  before  shied 
away  from  equally  difficult  problems.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
.see  as  much  progress  in  this  realm  as 
there  has  been  in  the  realm  of  science 
and  technology. 

I  want  to  also  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  one  other  unfortunate  situa- 
tion discussed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
"Toward  a  Social  Report."  The  report 
notes  that  "however  vibrant  the  cultural 
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life  of  the  Nation  may  be,  many  of  the 
live  or  performing  arts  are  in  financial 
difficulty."  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
report  helps  us  to  identify  another  prob- 
lem which  needs  to  be  placed  on  the 
Nation's  agenda. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sixth  chapter  of  "Toward 
a  Social  Report."  entitled  "Learning, 
Science,  and  Art,"  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHAPm  VI.  Learking,  Scixncz,  and  Akt 

HOW   MUCH   ARE   THEY  ENSICHDfO  BOCHTTI 

Knowledge,  intellectual  skills  and  the  crea- 
tive capacity  of  scientists  and  artists  are  an 
important  part  of  the  Nation's  wealth.  Health, 
national  defense,  and  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment In  future  years  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess of  research  and  education  now.  So  does 
the  future  jjerformance  of  the  economy.  Some 
studies  have  suggested  that  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  of  our  growth  in  per  capita  Income 
can  be  traced  to  Increased  schooling  and  as 
much  as  one-third  to  Inventions  and  "ad- 
vances in  knowledge."  The  decisive  produc- 
tive potential  of  the  supply  of  knowledge  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  surprisingly  rapid  recovery 
of  the  German  and  Japanese  economies  after 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II.  However 
much  physical  capital  had  been  destroyed, 
the  stock  of  useful  knowledge  remained. 

This  chapter  will  first  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether available  Information  on  how  much 
Americans  are  learning.  It  will  then  turn  to 
the  sources  of  the  knowledge  that  there  is  to 
teach:  to  the  stock  of  systematic  knowledge 
which  we  call  science,  and  to  the  unstruc- 
tured collection  of  human  wisdom  and  crea- 
tivity which  we  call  art. 

LEARNING 

Exposure  to  learning 

The  average  .American  has  spent  far  more 
time  In  school  than  his  parents  did.  Today, 
three-fourths  of  the  Americans  Just  old 
enough  to  have  done  so  have  finished  high 
school — roughly  the  same  proportion  that 
finished  the  eighth  grade  In  1929.  Today. 
about  15  percent  of  Americans  In  their  late 
twenties  have  graduated  from  college — about 
the  same  proportion  that  had  graduated  from 
high  school  at  the  time  of  World  War  I. 

In  addition  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  proportion  of  each  year  that  the  stu- 
dent si>ends  in  school.  Since  1900,  34  days 
have  been  added  to  the  average  academic 
year.  Pupils  are  also  absent  much  less  often. 
so  'he  actual  number  of  days  of  school  at- 
tendance per  year  by  the  average  pupil  has 
Increased  by  more  than  half. 

''he  difference  In  years  of  schooling  re- 
cer  ed  by  different  groups  of  Americans  has 
at  'he  .same  time  decreased.  Among  Ameri- 
cans born  In  1901  or  shortly  before,  those 
in  the  90th  percentile  had  13.5  years  of 
sch'ioUng.  and  those  In  the  lOth  percentile 
2  6  vears  of  schooling,  for  a  difference  of  al- 
most 11  years.  Among  those  born  between 
\9V2  and  1936,  those  In  the  90th  percentile 
h.-id  16  4  years  of  schooling,  and  those  In 
the  lOth  percentile.  8.4  years,  for  a  difference 
of  8  years.  Tills  difference  Is  projected  to  de- 
cline to  about  5.5  years  for  those  born  be- 
tween 1956  and  1960.  The  gap  In  median 
years  of  schooling  between  whites  and  Ne- 
er  OS  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  3.4  years 
for  thoee  born  In  1901  or  before  to  one-half 
year  for  those  born  between  1942  and  1946. 
and  .ippears  to  be  narrowing  still  further. 

The  amount  of  resources  used  to  educate 
each  pupil  Is  also  Increasing.  In  1956.  there 
were  27  pupils  for  each  teacher;  now  there 
are  24.  Teachers  have  also  had  more  formal 
tr.unlng:  93  percent  of  the  teachers  now 
have  college  degrees,  as  compared  with  78 
percent   only    13    years    ago.   The    one-room 


school,  commonplace  In  rural  areas  as  late 
as  World  War  n,  has  largely  disappeared. 
Total  expenditures  per  pupil  in  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schools  Increased  from 
$2.26  to  $3.43  per  day  (In  constant  dollars) 
between  1964  and  1964.  There  have  also  been 
Improvements  In  curricula,  especially  In 
science  and  mathematics. 

It  1&  generally  assumed  that  these  in- 
creases In  the  length  of  schooling  and  ex- 
penditures on  education  have  brought  about 
an  Increase  in  the  amount  children  have 
learned.  There  is,  however,  almost  no  direct 
evidence  on  this  point — unless  It  be  the  evi- 
dence that  i>arents  often  have  difficulty  with 
their  children's  homework.  The  Digest  of 
Educational  Statistics,  for  example,  contains 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  educational  statis- 
tics In  each  annual  issue,  yet  has  virtually 
no  information  on  how  much  children  have 
learned.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  recently  encouraged  an 
attempt  at  a  "national  assessment"  of  edu- 
cational achievement  in  the  United  States. 
This  assessment  would  Involve  administer- 
ing tests  measuring  standard  academic  skills 
to  a  representative  sample  of  Americans  cf 
various  ages.  Such  an  assessment,  if  repeated 
periodically,  would  yield  for  the  first  time 
a  series  of  estimates  of  the  change  talcing 
place  In  the  Intellectual  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  population. 

Are  we  learning  more? 

In  1870,  20  percent  of  the  white  and  80 
percent  of  the  Negro  population  were  illit- 
erate. Now  only  2.4  percent  are  deemed  Il- 
literate. They  are  mostly  older  people  and 
Negroes,  and  are  concentrated  mainly  In  the 
South.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  among  Ameri- 
cans from  14  to  24  years  of  age  is  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent.  These  facts  mark  our 
progress  In  bringing  most  Americans  up  to 
the  rudimentary  but  critical  point  of  being 
able  to  read  and  write. 

What  about  higher  levels  of  skill  and 
knowledge?  Although  there  Is  no  national 
assessment  of  what  students  are  learning, 
testing  Is  widespread  and  some  clues  to 
changes  in  test  performance  of  school-age 
children  are  available. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  recently 
assembled  186  Instances  In  which  compara- 
ble tests  have  been  given  to  large  and  rough- 
ly representative  national  samples  of  stu- 
dents at  two  different  times  over  the  past 
two  decades. 

In  all  but  10  of  the  186  paired  compari- 
sons, the  later  group  performed  better  than 
the  earlier  group.  On  the  average  an  addi- 
tional eight  percent  of  the  students  In  the 
more  recent  group  scored  higher  than  the 
median  student  In  the  old  group.' 

The  results  that  have  been  descrll>ed  can- 
not be  accepted  uncritically;  neither  can  they 
be  casually  dismissed.  Until  better  evidence 
is  presented,  the  tentative  Judgment  must 
be  that  American  children  in  the  sixties 
are  learning  more  than  their  older  brothers 
and  Bisters  learned  In  the  fifties. 

This  collection  of  achievement  test  data 
also  suggests  that  high  school  students,  and 
p>erhaps  students  In  the  higher  grades  gen- 
erally, have  not  improved  as  much  as  stu- 
dents In  the  lower  grades.  Typically,  the  test 
comparisons  for  high  schools  showed  a 
smaller  gain  in  performance  than  was  usual 
in  the  elementary  grades.  In  addition,  the 


'  This  amounts  to  an  improvement  of  one- 
fiXth,  assuming  a  normal  distribution  of 
scores.  These  test  results  must  be  inter- 
preted with  extreme  caution.  There  Is  the 
possibility  students  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly "test  wise"  as  time  goes  on,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  Improvement  In  test 
scores.  Moreover,  test  results  do  not  measiu-e 
all  typws  of  Intellectual  achievement.  There 
could  have  been  retrogression  along  those  di- 
mensions of  intellectual  development  that 
the  tests  did  not  measiu-e. 


Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the 
American  College  Test  program,  which  are 
given  to  Juniors  and  seniors  In  high  school, 
showed  no  Improvement  on  balance.' 

One  possible  reason  for  this  disparity  is 
that  the  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  teen- 
agers attending  high  school  may  have  re- 
duced the  average  level  of  Intellectual  ability 
and  cultural  background  In  high  schools.  The 
Increase  In  preschool  education  may  also 
have  had  a  particularly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  lower  grades.  Television  may  have  at 
the  same  time  significantly  raised  the  Intel- 
lectual level  of  younger  children,  but  seldom 
stretched  the  minds  of  high  school  students. 

How  much,  more  could  we  be  learning? 

One  way  to  answer  this  question  Is  by 
comparing  the  performance  of  American  stu- 
dents with  those  In  other  countries  to  see  if 
we  are  doing  as  well. 

One  of  the  few  sources  on  how  well  Amer- 
ican students  do  as  compared  with  foreign 
students  Is  the  International  Study  of 
Achievement  In  Mathematics.  It  deals  with 
only  one  subject,  but  this  is  probably  the 
one  In  which  performance  can  best  be  com- 
pared among  nations  with  different  lan- 
guages and  cultures.  The  study  considered 
only  developed  nations,  and  found  that 
American  students  had  one  of  the  poorest 
levels  of  performance  of  the  nations  which 
were  studied. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Stetes  did  t>adly 
in  this  comparison  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
people  go  through  the  secondary  education 
system  In  the  United  States  than  In  most 
other  countries.  Still,  American  13  year  olds 
also  did  comparatively  poorly,  and  this  is  an 
age  at  which  none  of  the  countries  concerned 
have  excluded  many  children  from  the  edu- 
cational system.  Thus,  if  we  contend  that 
American  youth  have  on  the  average  as 
much  aptitude  for  mathematics  as  children 
of  other  nations,  we  must  conclude  that  we 
can  do  much  better  than  we  are  doing. 

In  estimating  the  potential  for  Improve- 
ment In  Ainerican  education.  International 
comparisons  are  probably  less  relevant  than 
measured  differences  in  learning  among  dif- 
ferent groups  in  the  United  States. 

For  estimating  differences  in  learning 
among  groups,  the  two  best  sources  of  In- 
formation are  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test  (With  its  forebear,  the  Army  General 
classification  Test  I.  and  the  tests  done  for 
the  Survey  of  Educatioval  Opportunity  lalso 
called  the  "Coleman  Report")  carried  out 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

These  tests,  like  others,  inevitably  incor- 
porate cultural  bias.  Verbal  performance,  for 
example,  tends  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  student's  command  of  literary  English 
or  the  standard  conversation  of  the  majority, 
not  in  terms  of  the  special  dialects  of  minor- 
ities. Mathematics  tests  Include  fractions  and 
compound  Interest,  but  rarely  deal  with  the 
probability  of  "making  a  six"  in  craps.  None- 
theless, the  tests  measure  skills  which  are 
needed  In  order  to  do  well  in  contemporary 
American  society. 

The  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  Is  used 
to  evaluate  the  tralnablUty  of  prospective 
servicemen  for  military  service.  Because  the 
proportion  of  young  men  who  are  drafted 
changes  from  time  to  time,  place  to  place, 
and  group  to  group,  the  test  does  not  provide 
entirely  satisfactory  information.  Nonethe- 
less It  shows  clearly  that  Negroes  and  South- 
ern whites  score,  on  the  average,  lower  than 
whites  from  other  regions,  and  Southern  Ne- 
groes score  less  well  than  Northern  Negroes. 


"  Average  scores  on  the  Medical  College  Ad- 
mission Test  and  the  Law  School  Admission 
Test  have  been  Increasing.  But  this  does  not 
show  that  college  students  are  necessarily 
learning  more,  since  the  sort  of  students  who 
apply  for  medical  and  law  school  admission 
may  change  over  time. 
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These  groups  receive  on  average  different 
amounts  of  schooling,  bu'.  this  difference  ac- 
counts for  only  part  of  the  differences  '.n 
performance. 

A  li*64  study  by  the  Pre.sldent  3  Taslc  Force 
on  Manpower  Conservation  revealed  that  a 
majority  of  young  men  falling  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test,  white  and  black 
alike  were  brought  up  In  poverty  Forty  per- 
cent had  never  gone  beyond  eighth  grade. 
four  out  jf  tlve  failed  to  complete  high  school. 
and  half  came  from  families  with  Qve  or  more 
children 

The  Survey  of  Educational  Opportunity 
was  based  on  a  rtatlonwlde  sample  of  564.00«J 
students  In  grades  1.  3.  6.  9  and  13  The  tests 
covered  verbal  ability  nonverbal  Intelligence, 
reading  comprehension  mathematics,  and 
general  Information  in  the  practical  arts, 
natural  sciences,  social  studies  and  hunianl- 
ties  With  the  exception  of  Oriental  American 
children,  the  avera^^e  minority  group  pupil 
I  Negro,  Mexican-American.  American  Indian. 
Puerto  R:can  I  scored  distinctly  lower  on 
these  tests  than  the  average  white  pupil  Stu- 
dents in  the  South,  both  white  and  Negro 
scored  below  students  of  their  own  race  in 
the  Sorth. 

Trie" 'schooling  which  the  disadvantaged 
groups  had  received  had  apparently  done 
nothing  to  lessen  the  gap  between  them  and 
more  fortunate  pupils  Their  disadvantage 
w.is  evident  from  the  start  of  their  school 
experience  through  gr.ide  12  The  relative 
position  of  the  different  groups  was  about 
the  same  for  all  the  grades  tested  i  except  In 
the  South,  where  Negroes  fell  to  a  lower 
relative  position  in  the  later  grades i  This 
means  that  m  terms  of  absolute  grade  level 
the  disadvantaged  fell  further  behind  Negro 
pupils  :n  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  for 
example,  were  1  6  years  be'ow  the  norm  In 
grade  6  and  3  3  years  below  the  norm  In  grade 
\2 

The  Armed  Forces  Quallflcatlon  Test  and 
the  Survev  of  Educational  Opportunity  thus 
show  that  persons  from  both  poorer  groups 
and  poorer  areas  performed  less  well  on 
achievement  tests,  and  that  the  existing  pat- 
tern >f  schooling  does  not  compensate  for 
the  initial  handicap  entailed  la  being 
brought  up  in  a  disadvantaged  group  or  area 
If  talented  Individuals  do  not  get  a  full 
education  the  Nation  is  i.ibviously  not  de- 
veloping Its  capacities  as  much  as  It  could 
And  Bs  the  chapter  on  Social  Mobility 
showed,  only  half  of  thoee  who  are  in  the  top 
ability  qulntUe,  but  from  families  In  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  quartlle.  go  to  college, 
whereas  35  percent  of  the  equally  able  stu- 
dents from  the  top  socioeconomic  quartlle  go 
to  college  Socioeconomic  status  also  has  a 
major  effect  on  college  attendance  at  other 
ability  levels. 

If  high  school  graduates  from  all  socio- 
economic level*  went  to  college  In  the  same 
proportion  as  high  school  graduates  of  the 
same  ability  level  in  the  top  socioeconomic 
quartlle,  more  than  half  a  million  additional 
students  would  enter  ci'llege  each  vear  This 
would  Increase  the  number  who  attended 
college  from  each  high  school  gradu.-itlng 
class  bv  about  one-half 

If  the  environmental  and  social  handicap* 
of  poor  children  could  be  overcome,  and  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  they  re- 
ceive Improved,  an  even  larger  number  of 
high  school  graduates  could  profit  from  a 
college  education 

We  have  seen  that  American  students  did 
le*s  well  m  mathematics  than  students  In  a 
number  of  other  countries,  and  that  the 
pattern  of  results  in  the  Armed  Forces  Quall- 
Hcatlon  Test  and  the  Survey  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Implied  that  there  is  an  un- 
tapped reservoir  ^f  Intellectual  capacity  In 
the  Na'ion  s  disadvantaged  groups  and  areas 
It  Is  also  clear  that  those  young  pe«jple  from 
poor  fataillles  who  do  nonetheless  score  well 
on  achievement  tests  are  much  less  likely  to 
enter  college   than   those   who  come   from  a 


higher  socioeconomic  level  Thus  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Nation  has  failed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  children  s  capacity  to  learn 

The  policy  chcHenge 
The  greatest  challenge  to  American  educa- 
•\'\n  ttxlay  is  to  And  effective  ways  of  helping 
h>*  income  children  learn  the  basic  Intellec- 
tual skills  so  that  they  can  be  more  success- 
ful m  school  and  compete  more  successfully 
for  Jobs  and  rewarding  positions  In  the  com- 
munity when  they  become  adults 

How  much  a  child  learns  depends  upon  his 
mother's  diet  before  he  was  born,  his  own 
nutrition  and  health,  his  access  to  books,  and 
the  psychological  and  Intellectual  Influences 
m  the  home  Most  psychologists  seem  to  aiiree 
Uiat  the  preschool  years  are  a  period  of  par- 
ticularly rapid  development,  and  that  atti- 
tudes acquired  In  these  years  can  have  en- 
during effects  Even  after  he  reaches  school 
age.  a  child  typically  spends  only  one-third 
of  his  working  hours  in  sch.x.l  Television 
programs  and  conversations  with  parents  and 
playmates  take  up  much  of  a  child's  time  Th.^ 
motivation  ti)  learn  Is  obviously  Important, 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  It  Is 
decisively  influenced  by  the  home  environ- 
ment 

Some  of  the  findings  In  the  Survey  of  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  suggest  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  educational  Impact  of  Uctors 
outside  of  school.  The  Surrey  found  Uiat  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  a  child's  parents,  and 
of  his  classmates,  were  major  determinants 
of  a  student's  academic  performance  Once 
the  Impact  of  the  socioeconomic  suitus  of 
parents  and  peers  had  been  accounted  for, 
such  differences  In  quality  of  schooling  as 
were  obset-ved  and  measured  explained  very 
little  of  the  remaining  variation  In  student 
performance  '  The  only  observed  schcxjl  char- 
a.:tenstlc  that  had  a  significant  effect  was 
the  verbal  ability  of  Us  teachers,  and  this 
effect  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  socio- 
economic  status   of   parents  .md  cliissmates 

Despite  the  llmluttlons  of  the  Surrey  the 
conclusion  that  a  child's  socioeconomic  en- 
vironment Is  an  Lmp»jrlant  determinant  of 
how  much  he  learns  Is  almost  certainly  right 
This  conclusion,  m  turn,  suggests  that  we 
cannot  take  full  advantage  of  the  potential 
for  learning  simply  by  spending  more  on 
schools  Higher  Incomes  and  better  Jobs  for 
parents  may  have  more  Influence  on  their 
children's  learning  than  any  "compensation" 
•*hlch  can  be  given  to  the  children  them- 
selves Belter  television  programing  and  help 
for  parents  In  how  to  Ulk  with  and  stimu- 
late their  iwn  children  may  also  be  Im- 
portant. Improved  housing  arrangements 
which  give  children  from  poor  families  the 
opportunity  to  attend  schools  and  live  In 
neighborhoods  with  children  of  different  so- 
cial smd  economic  status  may  also  be  of  cru- 
cial Importance, 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  clear  that  schools  could 
do  far  more  to  stimulate  and  foster  the  curi- 
osity and  creativity  of  children— not  Just 
p<Jor  children,  but  all  children  We  must 
somehow  nnd  a  way  to  do  two  things  First. 
we  need  to  channel  nure  resc-urces  into 
education  especially  In  areas  where  the  needs 


'The  Sun  ey  did  not  measure  the  quality 
of  schools  well  and  its  conclusions  are  sub- 
ject to  vurvlng  Interpretations.  The  conclu- 
sion that  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
families  of  a  student's  classmates  Is  an  Im- 
portant deferminant  of  a  student's  perfomi- 
anoe  could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that 
illfferences  in  the  quality  of  schooling  are 
Important,  because  high  status  parents  us- 
ually want  .ind  can  afford  to  live  In  neigh- 
borhoods with  good  schools.  Since  variations 
in  the  quality  of  schooling  were  measured 
only  partially  and  crudely  In  the  Survey,  It  Is 
possible  that  the  average  soi-loeconomlc  sta- 
tus of  the  families  of  the  students  In  a  school 
me.isures  the  quality  of  that  school  better 
than  the  explicit  measures  of  school  quality 
used  In  the  Survey 


are  very  high  in  relation  to  the  tax  ba*e 
and  present  spending.  It  takes  monev  -o 
attract  sensitive,  intelligent,  and  highly 
trained  people  into  teaching  and  education 
administration,  and  to  replace  rat-lnlested 
old  schools,  especially  In  the  center  cities, 
with  attractive  convenient  structures 

But  resources  alone  will  not  solve  the  pmij. 
lems  of  American  education,  A  new  spirit  jf 
acceptance  of  change  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment  is  needed.  Progressive  Industries  often 
spend  5  to  10  percent  of  their  funds  on  .-e- 
search  and  development.  But  expenditures 
on  education  research  and  development  ire. 
now  minlsculc.  perhaps  a  half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  education  budget. 

F^irthermore,  much  "research  and  devf!- 
opmeut  "  in  education  consists  of  small  pn;- 
ecta  having  little  impact  on  actual  learning 
In  the  schools  There  is  a  need  for  m.ijur 
departures,  for  developing  whole  new  "ir- 
rlcula  and  approaches  to  education,  hr  r- - 
lug  the  new  approaches  with  real  chKUren 
and  real  schools.  This  kind  of  effort  Is  expen- 
sive, by  the  present  standards  of  education 
re.-^earch.  although  not  by  the  standards  of 
military  and  Industrial  research  and  devei. 
opment 

But  even  a  major  effort  to  find  more  t-i- 
fectlve  methods  in  education  through  re- 
search and  development  will  not  be  sufficient 
unless  the  schools  as  a  whole  adopt  a  new 
attitude  toward  change.  School  system.s  UiUtt 
learn  to  see  themselves  as  continuous  lab- 
oratories trying  new  things,  evaluatlnc  .'e- 
sults,  and  making  changes. 

SCIXNCE 

The  advance  of  science  has  an  effect  'iii  he 
Nation's  capacity  to  produce  more  co'xis 
and  services,  better  health,  and  a  sipinRer 
defense  Our  society  also  values  scientmc 
truth  for  Its  own  sake.  And  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  state  of  a  nation's  science 
Is  related  to  Its  productivity,  the  health  of  its 
people,  and  even  to  national  security,  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  whenever  any  other  na- 
tion excels  us  In  an  important  area  of  sci- 
entific capability. 

Resources  devoted  to  science 

What  is  the  state  of  American  .science 
and  how  much  are  we  sliding  to  the  stock 
of  systematic  knowledge"'  Unfortunately, 
useful  measures  of  scientific  productivity 
do  not  exist. 

A  frequent  measure  of  our  scientific  capi- 
tal Is  the  number  of  scientists  nnd  the 
amount  of  resources  devoted  to  scientific 
pursuits  Between  1950  and  1965  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  engineers  nearly  dou- 
bled, reaching  about  a  million  and  a  half 
In  the  latter  year.  About  a  million  were  en- 
gineers, a  half  a  million  scientists.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers was  4  5  times  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  total  lab»5r  force  The  number  of  scien- 
tl.sLs  and  engineers  getting  doctorates  has 
doubled  In  the  la^t  10  years. 

Between  1953  and  1965  the  Nations  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  in- 
creased fourfold,  from  5  2  billion  to  'JO  .i  bil- 
lion This  means  that  these  expenditures 
Increased  at  a  compound  annual  rate  o!  '.2 
percent  per  year,  and  that  the  percent  f 
the  Gross  National  Product  used  for  these 
purposes  rose  from  1  4  to  3  0  percent  No 
other  nation  comes  close  to  devoting  a 
similar  proportion  of  Its  resources  to  scien- 
tific research  and  development, 

T'le  dirersity  o/  science 
Three  hundred  years  ago  all  experinunital 
sciences  were  grouped  together  m  one  spe- 
cialty called  "natural  philosophy  "  An  in- 
dividual could  attempt  to  master  almost  all 
important  scientific  knowledge.  In  1958,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  counted  120 
subfield  groupings  and  142  grouping,"  m 
1968  The  number  of  particular  specialties 
Increased  even  faster:  695  specialties  were 
listed  m  1958,  1,235  In  1968. 
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This  Increase  of  speclalleatlon  does  not 
measure  the  pace  of  scientific  advance.  Clas- 
slflcatlotu  and  new  specialties  are  sometimes 
created  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  Nonetheless,  the  statistics  on  the 
increasing  diversity  and  division  of  labor  In 
science  reflect  the  rapid  growth  of  scientific 
exploration  and  knowledge. 

T'le  odi'once  of  technology 
T\ie  remarkable  advances  of  Industrial 
technology  In  recent  years  are  too  obvious  to 
need  dociimentatlon.  Television,  supersonic 
Jets,  computers,  nuclear  power  and  many 
other  advances  have  revolutionized  our  lives 
and  made  possible  feats,  like  trips  around  the 
moon,  that  earlier  generations  thought  sheer 
fantasy.  Whereas  the  Mayflower  took  2 
months  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  In  the  1890'8  It 
took  1  week.  In  the  1930"s  a  day,  and  now 
about  7  hours.  But  advancing  technology  has 
also  created  problems  for  society — noise,  con- 
gestion, pollution,  and  the  like. 

Some  insight  into  the  level  of  technologi- 
cal achievement  In  the  United  States  can  be 
obtained  from  what  Is  called  the  "technologi- 
cal balance  of  payments."  This  is  an  account- 
ing of  payments  foreigners  have  made  to  us 
for  the  use  of  patented  techniques  or  techni- 
cal expertise,  minus  our  payments  for  their 
patents  and  technical  expertise.'  The  United 
States  enjoys  a  huge  surplus  In  the  tech- 
nological balance  of  payments,  and  this  sur- 
plus appears  to  be  growing.  Our  surplus  was 
$311  million  In  1956  and  $1,097  million  In 
1965.  The  ratio  of  our  payments  to  our  re- 
ceipts was  one  to  seven  In  1956  and  one  to 
nine  in  1965.  If  the  transfers  within  multi- 
national firms  are  left  out.  our  surplus  Is  still 
growing:  it  rose  from  »110  million  In  1956  to 
$235  million  In  1965. 

These  striking  figures  on  our  technological 
lead  can  easily  mislead  us.  Science  is  Inter- 
national, and  any  major  scientific  achieve- 
ment is  likely  to  be  of  mixed  ancestry.  More- 
over, many  scientists  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  other  lands.  Although  the  "brain 
drain"  increases  the  Inequality  of  Income 
among  nations.  It  Is  nonetheless  an  encour- 
aging indicator  about  the  state  of  American 
.science. 

The  policy  challenge 

The  main  challenge  presented  by  the  state 
of  American  science  Is  the  need  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  science  policy.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  burgeoning  advance  that  offers 
great  promise.  Can  we  formulate  policies  that 
will  nurture  our  Invaluable  scientific  re- 
ources  and  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  prospects 
that  lie  ahead? 

The  competition  for  public  resources  will 
almost  certainly  be  more  Intense,  either  be- 
tween science  and  other  programs,  or  be- 
tween different  scientific  endeavors.  The  Na- 
tion will  also  continue  to  find  Itself  at  the 
center  of  controversies  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  world  science. 

If  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  more  heat 
generated  by  issues  of  science  p)ollcy  in  the 
future,  ways  must  be  found  to  generate  more 
light  Priorities  In  science  could  be  laid  out 
more  systematically,  and  farther  in  advance. 
Issues  Involving  such  priorities  could  be  ex- 
posed to  wider  public  debate.  The  very  un- 
predictability of  scientific  breakthroughs 
could  be  made  the  basis  for  more  rational 
development  of  scientific  manpower.  Institu- 
tions, and  communications  with  an  emphasis 
on  keeping  these  resources  flexible. 

The  international  character  of  the  scien- 
tific enterprise  poses  a  special  challenge.  The 
United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  spends  a 
larger  percentage  of  Its  income  on  sclentlflc 
research  and  development  than  do  other 
countries.  One  possible  explanation  for  thlB 
is  that  some  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  ad- 
vance are  readily  available  to  any  nation  In 


the  world.  For  example,  people  of  any  coun- 
try can  take  advantage  of  such  medical  ad- 
vances as  heart  transplants.  Because  of  its 
size  and  affluence,  the  United  States  gets  a 
larger  share  of  the  benefit  of  a  basic  sclentlflc 
advance  than  other  countries,  and  therefore 
has  an  incentive  to  spend  more  of  Its  na- 
tional Income  on  basic  research.  Even  the 
biggest  coxmtries  do  not,  however,  reap  all  of 
the  benefits  of  the  basic  research  they  fi- 
nance. Thus  the  world  as  a  whole  probably 
tends  to  spend  too  little  on  basic  science. 

The  benefits  of  basic  research  are  Inter- 
national, and  worldwide  cooperation  In  sci- 
ence is  essential.  A  cooperative  recognition 
of  the  universality  of  basic  science  could 
benefit  all  mankind. 


'  This  Is  not  an  ideal  measure  because  of 
problems  of  definition  and  the  bias  against 
basic  science. 
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Artistic  creativity  and  Its  appreciation  are 
an  important  part  of  our  national  life.  There 
Is  art  not  only  in  musevuns,  theaters,  opera 
houses,  and  books  but  m  every  aspect  of 
life— in  cooking,  dress  and  industrial  de- 
sign. Although  this  section  concentrates  on 
the  conventionally  most  professional  and 
"highbrow"  forms  of  art,  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  and 
may  not  be  the  most  Important. 

Access  to  art 
Access  to  many  forms  of  art  is  easier  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Modern  tech- 
nologies of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  given  the  entire  population  an 
access  to  a  variety  of  art  forms  that  could 
in  an  earlier  age  have  been  open  only  to  a 
privileged  few.  Even  the  most  fortunate  in 
earlier  periods  could  not  possibly  have  heard 
as  "Wide  a  variety  of  symphonies,  or  seen 
such  a  diversity  of  drama,  as  the  connoisseur 
of  records  and  motion  pictures  can  enjoy 
today. 

This  Improvement  in  the  accessibility  of 
art  has  continued  even  In  recent  years. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  almost  no  one  owned 
a  television  set;  by  1952.  30  percent  of  the 
households  owned  at  least  one  set,  and  this 
percentage  rose  to  67  percent  in  1955.  88  per- 
cent In  1960,  and  94  percent  In  1967. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  shortcomings 
in  television  programing,  the  growth  In  the 
number  of  television  sets  has  given  more 
Americans  an  access  to  at  least  some  serious 
attempts  at  artistic  expression.  National  Ed- 
ucational Television's  148  sUtlons  now  reach 
almost  all  metropolitan  areas,  and  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  NET  audience  about 
doubled  between  1961  and  1966,  by  which 
time  it  reached  over  6  million  homes  and  an 
estimated  14  million  viewers  weekly,  apart 
from  school  programs.  Of  260  hours  of  pro- 
graming supplied  last  year  to  NET'S  affiliates, 
about  half  or  more  were  In  the  field  of  art 
and  culture. 

Television  Is.  to  be  sure,  only  one  of  the 
technologies  that  has  made  art  more  accessi- 
ble. Even  such  an  old  technology  as  that  In- 
volved in  making  books  has  changed  with 
the  "paperback  revolution,"  which  has  made 
books  more  accessible  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  development,  along  with  expand- 
ing Incomes,  Increased  education,  and  other 
factors,  has  brought  about  a  90-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  books  and  edi- 
tions between  1960  and  1967,  and  a  66-per- 
cent increase  in  books  classified  In  the  arts 
or  humanities  These  Increases  considerably 
exceed  the  rates  of  growth  of  population  and 
Income. 

Improved  methods  of  transportation  and 
Increased  Incomes  have  also  widened  the 
range  of  possible  artistic  experience  for  many 
Americans  by  facilitating  foreign  Uavel.  In 
1929  about  half  a  million  Americans  traveled 
abroad,  but  in  1967  almost  three  and  a  half 
million  did  so 

New  technologies  have  not  only  widened 
the  access  to  art,  but  also  permitted  new  forms 
of  artistic  expression,  from  films  to  new  kinds 
of  sculpture  and  music. 


The  performing  arts 
At  the  same  time  that  technology  and  eco- 
nomic advance  have  improved  the  accessi- 
bility of  many  types  of  art,  they  have  also 
created  problems  for  other  art  forms,  espe- 
cially for  those  involving  live  performances. 
There  Is  evidence  that  live  performances  of 
certain  kinds  are  not  increasing  In  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
economy,  and  In  some  cases  are  perhaps  even 
in  an  absolute  decline. 

The  Broadway  theaters  are  the  largest  sin- 
gle part  of  the  American  theater,  and  they 
have  been  keeping  records  In  a  oonslstent 
way  longer  than  other  theaters.  These  rec- 
ords reveal  that  Broadway  attendance  has  not 
expanded  in  proportion  to  our  population  or 
economic  growth.  The  Broadway  theater 
reached  Its  peak  quite  some  time  ago,  proba- 
bly about  1925.  No  new  Broadway  theater  has 
been  built  since  1928.=  There  has  been  no 
clear  trend  In  attendance  since  World  War 
II,  and  there  clearly  has  not  been  enough  of 
an  Increase  to  offset  rapidly  rising  costs  Since 
1950,  ticket  prices  have  risen  only  half  as 
much  as  costs.  Though  a  few  "hits"  make 
great  profits,  the  Broadway  theater  as  a  whole 
Is  In  serious  financial  difficulty. 

The  off-Broadway  theater  grew  rapidly 
from  the  late  1940's  until  the  mldsixtlee.  but 
It  has  an  attendance  of  about  one  million, 
compared  "with  seven  million  for  Broadway. 
More  recently,  the  off-Broadway  theater  has 
suffered,  too;  the  number  of  productions  Is 
now  smaller  than  It  was  In  1961-62. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  growth  in  the 
number  of  professional  symphony  orchestras 
since  1950.  In  1967  there  were  28  entirely 
professional  symphony  orchestras  playing  for 
seasons  ranging  from  22  to  52  weeks.  There 
are  about  t"w1ce  as  many  "metropolitan"  or- 
chestras, mainly  professional  but  having 
smaller  budgets,  and  a  large  number  of  par- 
tially amateur  community  orchestras. 

Chamber  music  groups  are  generally  less 
well  organized  than  symphony  orchestras. 
Receipts  from  ticket  sales  to  the  small  halls 
appropriate  for  chamber  groups  are  generally 
low.  and  the  cost  of  the  individual  performer 
relatively  high.  Some  orchestras  are  orga- 
nizing chamber  groups  to  achieve  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  longer  season  lor  some  of  their 
members. 

Opera  is  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  of 
the  arts  because  it  Is  easily  the  most  ex- 
pensive, requiring  large  casts,  an  orchesua. 
a  chonas.  and  a  ballet  company  as  well  as 
expensive  scenery  and  costumes.  The  only 
major  opera  companies  are  the  Metropolitan, 
the  New  York  City  Opera,  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera.  There 
are  about  40  other  professional  and  semipro- 
fessional  organizations,  but  they  usually  give 
no  more  than  25  performances  in  a  year. 
Estimating  total  attendance  at  these  per- 
formances requires  a  good  deal  of  guesswork, 
but  the  figure  has  been  placed  at  less  than 
2  million  In  1963-64. 

Ballet  as  a  separate  artistic  undertaking 
Is  characterized  by  high  costs  in  many  of  the 
same  areas  as  opera.  Annual  attendance  for 
dance  performanes  is  estimated  at  less  than 
1  million,  with  dance  tours  showing  a  marked 
relative  growth  in  popularity  since  1952.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  there  Is  little 
chance  to  see  a  professional  dance  company 
perform  any  place  except  in  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  or  In  a  college  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion In  this  area.  It  does  seem  very  likely 
that  there  is  no  "cultural  boom"  where  di- 
rect attendance  at  live  performances  is  in- 
volved. The  rate  of  growth  in  such  per- 
formances Is  probably  slower  than  that  of 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  expenditures 
on  these  art  forms  have  certainly  not  risen 
at  anything  like  the  rate  at  which  expendi- 
tures on  sc'ence  and  education  have  In- 
creased. 


•■'  Unless  Lincoln  Center  Is  counted. 
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Vulnerabilitv   of  th«   prr forming  arti 

To  tt'Tne  extent,  the  reUtlve  decline  in  Uve 
artlsUc  perfonn*nre8  ta  probably  a  natural 
result  of  the  development  of  m^iclern  ctn- 
munlcaUona  tachnol.j^y  The  new  cet-hnol- 
ogles  uffer  a  leM  expenal7e  substltut*  for  live 
performiince 

But  there  is  another  factor  at  work  One 
explanauon  >f  the  slow  growth  of  audiem-e 
Pfcrtlclpatlon  In  the  p^rf  .rnilnj?  arta  la  the 
tendency  for  thla  partldpau.m  to  becc^nie 
even  relatively  m-ire  expensive  aa  the  econ- 
omy advancea  There  la  attle  increase  in 
productivity  per  woricer  In  the  perf'-rrnlnK 
art*  a  »trln<{  quartet  L-ontlnuea  to  require 
four  perfortnera.  In  the  economy  in  general 
productlTlty  Increuea  regularly,  and  so  then 
do  wa«e  levela  Since  this  d<jes  not  happen 
In  the  performing  arta.  someone  must  make 
•acrlflcea  if  it  tg  not  the  public  or  the 
patron*  it  win  be  the  artlata  them.sel.ea. 
who  will  have  to  ch.jose  other  careers  or 
forego  higher  Incomes 

This  systematic  tendency  for  the  relative 
coat  of  Uve  performance  t..  rise  is  made  some- 
what lees  serious  by  the  technological  Im- 
provements m  ways  of  dlaaemlnatlng  cul- 
ture, such  as  by  phonograph  records  moUon 
picturta,.  and  television,  providing  substi- 
tutes foB-the  audiences  and  addltlunai  earn- 
ings for  some  performers  But  if  there  is  pre- 
sumably also  a  need  to  enjoy  culture  at 
first  hand,  these  technological  developments 
do  not  alt.->gether  fill  the  gap  from  the  au- 
diences' point  of  view  Prom  the  performers 
point  of  view,  the  fact  'hat  only  a  relatively 
small  number  can  expect  careers  in  the  media 
may  be  discouraging. 

There  la  another  cultural  sector,  where  the 
problem  of  productivity  can  be  considered 
not  to  exist  at  all  This  U  what  we  might  call 
fcmateur  or  subsistence  culture  artistic  work 
carried  on  by  the  artist  primarily  for  his  own 
enjoyment  Increased  Incomes  may  allow 
more  of  thU.  as  growth  of  amateur  commu- 
nity symphonlea.  for  example  seems  to  show 
Sometimes  amateur  efforts  can  create  or 
enlarge  a  commercial  audience,  as  with  rock 
music 

The  probable  long  run  tendency  for  a  rela- 
tive decline  In  certain  types  of  Uve  perform- 
ances does  not  automatically  Indicate  a 
••social"  or  "public-  problem  Neverthele.ss 
Uve  performances  are  needed  to  give  the 
typical  performer  ,  or  composer  or  play- 
wright) a  chance  to  develop  The  quality  of 
records,  motion  pictures  and  television  could 
decline  if  live  performances  fell  off  beyond 
some  point,  since  the  lack  of  this  large  test- 
ing and  training  opportunity  could  become 
critical 

The    performing    arts    Indirectly    benefit 
others  besides  members  of  live  audiences  in 
other  ways  as  well    Their  quality  Is  tied   up 
with   the  capacity  to  educate    and   probably 
also  the  capacity  to  communicate    The  cull 
tural  Inheritance  of  a  nation  Is  also  a  source 
of  Important   values  In  a  civilized  society  — 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  respect  for 
other  people    Finally,  the  taste  for  art  is  'n 
part   an   acquired   taste     those   who   have   a 
broader  cultural  experience  tend  to  have  the 
greatest  concern  for  art  The  demand  for  art 
might    be    greater    If    the    oppt.rtunltles    to 
enjoy  it  were  more  numerous    These  argu- 
ments suggest  that  the  prospect  of  a  relative 
decline  in  live  performances  Is  a  matter  of 
genera:    public   concern,    and    ,somethlng    to 
keep  in  mind  in  any  assessment  of  the  con- 
dition of  American  society 
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their  Independence,  and  establLshed  the 
Byelonisslan  Democratic  Republic  De- 
spite the  hardships,  battles,  and  sacrl- 
flce.s  endured  by  her  people,  the  young 
state  was  unable  to  preserve  her  hard- 
w)n  independence  a«alnst  the  onslaught 
of  over-AhelminK  Bolshevik  forces — and 
In  early  1921  the  young  Republic  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  BytMornsslan  people  do  not 
enjoy   Uie  freedoms  that   we   regard   as 
our  birthright,   but  they  valiantly  cling 
to    their    hopes    of    regaining    freedom 
.\nd  we  salute  their  efforts 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  VICTORY 


DAVID  K    E    BRUCE 


BYELORUSSLA 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  President,  today  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans In  commemoration  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  for  their  free- 
dom and  mdependence 
^ty-one  years  ago.  on  March  25 
1918.  the  people  of  Byeloras.sia  declared 


Mr  T\'DLN as  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  farewell  for  one  of  Americas 
most  accomplished  diplomats  Our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Saint  James. 
David  K  E  Bruce.  Is  returning  to  private 
life 

With  8  di.stlngul.shed  years  in  London. 
Ambassador  Bruce  ha.s  held  our  xNations 
most  prestigious  diplomatic  post  longer 
than  any  other  man  Prior  to  1960.  he 
sen-ed  in  Paris  and  Bonn,  the  only  in- 
dividual to  represent  .\merica  at  her 
three  premier  Embassies 

Throughout  his  public  career  David 
Bruce  set  a  standard  of  excellence  rarelv 
equalled. 

Throughout  his  life  Ambassador  Bruce 
has  been  known  as  a  man  of  mtellect  and 
grace. 

President  Richard  Nixon  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  while  he  and  his 
three  predecessors  m  the  White  House 
disagreed  on  many  Uimgs.  thev  all 
■agreed  that  David  Bruce  was  a  giant  " 

Bom  m  Baltimore,  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  the  Universities  of  Maryland 
and  Vir?inla.  member  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia 
he  has  led  a  remarkably  varied  and  de- 
cidedly brilliant  career. 

Lawyer,  Foreign  Service  officer  busl- 
nes.sman.  Ambassador  Bruce  went  to 
Britain  as  a  Red  Cross  represenUtlve  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Second  Worid  War 
Shifting  to  intelligence  work  and  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  he  ended  the 
war  as  a  colonel  In  charge  of  OSS  opera- 
tions in  Europe, 

He  then  be^an  a  career  In  public  serv- 
ice which  m  tlm.'  would  Include  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  American  Aid 
Administrat-or  in  France,  and  for  2  years 
Under  SecreUry  of  State. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Ambassador 
Bruce  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Tydlngs 
family  and  was  for  many  vears  a  close 
and  trusted  friend  of  my  father. 

His  stepping  down  today  is  In  one 
^ase.  an  occasion  of  sadness"  for  the 
Nation  IS  losing  one  of  its  finest  diplomats 
and  public  servants  On  the  other  hand 
a  note  of  joy  creeps  m  for  Ambassador 
Bruce  and  his  lovely  wife.  Evangeline 
are  now  back  in  the  States  with  us, 

I  have  the  feeling  that  their  counsel 
and  company  shall  be  widely  sought. 

Our  first  .\mbassador  to  Great  Britain 
John  Adams,  was  noted,  among  other 
things,  for  his  brilliance  and  common- 
sense  The  same  can  be  said.  I  think  of 
David  Bruce 

The  Nation  owes  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  I  know  that  we  all  wash  him  well! 


Mr  HANSEN  Mr,  President,  it  was  my 
di.stlnct  honor  and  pleasure  to  take  part 
last  night.  Tuesday.  March  25.  In  the 
fourth  annual  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
Award  presentation.  On  hand  making  the 
presentation  was  President  George  H 
Williams, 

The  meeting,  on  the  American  UrUver- 
sity  campus,  presented  the  Taft  Memo- 
rial Award  to  US.  Senator  Jacob  k 
Javits. 

The  a\^  ard  was  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican University  Young  Republican  Club 
In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Nation 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senators  address  on  this  occa- 
sion be  Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Thb  Challenge  or  Victory:  Biildi.ng  .a 
DvRABLE  Republican  Majority 
I  am  honored  to  receive  the  Robert  .'V  Taft 
.\ward  I  never  served  with  Robert  Taft  In  the 
United  suites  Senate,  for  he  was  tragically 
taken  from  public  life  before  I  was  elected  to 
that  Body  In  1965  However,  I  worked  with 
Senator  Taft  on  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner 
Bin  I  which  I  sponsored  In  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives! and  on  Federal  Aid  to  Educ.i- 
tlon,  and  had  great  regard  for  his  stature  iintt 
achievements, 

I  am  also  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
Young  Republican  Club  of  American  Uni- 
versity on  this  occasion,  for  I  owe  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Club  a  debt  of  gratitude,  L..st 
autumn,  many  members  Journeyed  to  New 
York  Cltv  to  spend  several  davs  working  with 
me  in  my  campaign  for  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  that  help.  and.  as  a  grateful  and  suc- 
cessful Republican  candidate.  I  really  should 
be  presenting  an  award  to  you! 

The  Republican  Party.  1^  by  President 
Nixon,  won  a  great  victory  last  November. 
Mr.  Nixon  received  support  In  almost  everv 
section  of  the  country,  and.  to  that  extent, 
both  the  Republican  Party  and  he  are  in  an 
admirable  position  to  form  a  stable  national 
majority— indeed,  better  placed.  I  would  ar- 
gue, than  the  Democratic  Party.  However  if 
we  are  to  do  so.  it  U  imjxirtant  to  remember 
th;it  the  Republican  Party  has  not  vet  be- 
come the  majority  party  In  this  country  and 
that  President  Nixon  was  ele<;ted  by  a  m'lnor- 
Ity  of  the  people.  His  43  per  cent  ofthe  popu- 
lar vote  and  'he  almost  32  million  votes  he 
received  in  1968  were  both  lower  than  the 
comparable  ftgures  he  had  obtained  eight 
years  before 

It  has  be<-ome  almost  axiomatic  since  last 
November  to  report  the  end  of  the  New  Deal 
coalition  which  was  formed  by  FYaiiklui 
Roosevelt  in  the  midst  of  the  Depression  .mci 
remained  in  virtually  uninterrupted  power 
for  almost  four  decades.  As  former  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  Bill  Movers,  paraphmslng  M..rK 
T^aln.  recently  pointed  out,  the  reports  oi 
that  coalitions  demise  continue  to  be 
■■greatly  exaggerated,"  But.  unquestionably 
the  Democratic  coalition  Is  In  disarray,  .Wii 
the  Republican  Party  now  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  transform  its  Presidential  vic- 
tory into  a  stable  governing  majority. 

Whether  we  do  so  or  not  depends  upon  the 
development  of  an  affirmative  Republican 
program  aimed  at  a  national  constituency 
and  to  the  emerging  "youth '■  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican .society  But.  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that 
majority  status  for  the  Republican  Party  will 
not  be  won  automatically. 

Specifically.  It  has  been  argued  that  a  new 
Republican  majority  can  tje  formed  bv  an 
appeal  to  the  previously  "solid"  Democratic 
South— to  those  who  supported  George  Wal- 
lace in  I968^and  to  an  as  yet  unformed  social 
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■■backlMh"  which  grtP«  »  l»rge  portion  of 
alienated  urban  whites  of  the  North.  In  my 
opinion,  thla  would  be  a  tragic  error — as  well 
as  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Ideals  upon  which 
the  Republican  Party  was  founded — and  we 
must  renounce  this  course  of  action.  An  en- 
during national  leadership  cannot  be  built 
upon  an  appeal  to  short-term  emotional 
Issues  or  to  the  exploitation  of  racial  unrest. 
Similarly,  a  policy  of  "hard-line"  natlonal- 
Utlc  crusading,  which  "waves  the  bloody 
shirt"  on  the  international  scene,  cannot  be 
the  basis  for  a  new  majority  ooalltlon.  Such 
a  program  would  overlook  the  mandate  which 
President  Nixon  received  in  1968  to  move 
America  Into  a  period  of  peace,  to  end  the 
impasse  In  Vietnam,  and  to  correct  the  Im- 
balance In  our  priorities  which  has  made  It 
impossible  to  allocate  the  necessary  national 
resources  to  the  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  domestic  society. 

The  Republlcem  Party  must  be  the  party  of 
the  new  America — the  changing,  emerging 
America;  and  that  America  Is  the  technolog- 
ically advanced  and  urbanized  society — 
about  three  out  of  every  four  Americans  now 
live  in  metropolitan  areas — and  there  Is  much 
of  that  thinking  in  rural  areas,  too.  New  In- 
stitutions— both  private  and  public — have 
developed,  and.  In  their  wake,  a  new  class, 
national  In  scope,  has  emerged.  These  men 
and  women — most  of  them  youth,  plus  those 
professional  and  managerial  In  orientation. 
plus  the  employees  In  large  corporate  struc- 
tures— are  generally  found  In  great  density 
in  the  exploding  suburbs.  While  they  seem  to 
reserve  a  traditional  American  distaste  for 
and  Impatience  with  extreme  and  violent 
militancy  and  are  deeply  concerned  by  urban 
decay  and  crime,  their  attitudes  are  often 
coupled  with  basic  tolerance  for  different 
ethnic  groups  and  with  tiiat  respect  for  In- 
novation which  have  always  characterized  the 
best  in  our  society. 

This  emerging  class,  which  Is  the  "growth" 
element  in  almost  every  region  of  America, 
can  be  a  force  for  urban  reform  and  Innova- 
tion, They  seek  leadership  which — while  mod- 
erate In  temper — Is  pragmatic  and  imagina- 
tive in  facing  those  Issues  which  relate  to 
the  quality  of  American  life  In  the  last  third 
of  the  twentieth  century.  They  are  capable,  I 
believe,  of  reaching  out  to  the  poor  and  the 
dispossessed  and  of  establishing  coalitions 
vylth  them,  for  Americans  still  have  a  deter- 
mination to  remove  obstacles  to  opportunity 
and  to  assist  those  who  must  overcome  hard- 
ship and  discrimination,  Americans  every- 
where still  seek  the  objective  of  a  tr\Uy  In- 
tegrated foclety. 

The  Republican  Party  can  provide  leader- 
ship for  this  newly  powerfiU  class,  for.  In  the 
midst  of  our  turmoil,  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican principles  still  have  relevance.  Upon 
those  principles  a  new  national  majority  can 
be  built.  It  Is  for  us  to  prove  In  the  next  four 
years  that  Republican  values  of  Individual 
freedom,  local  authority,  the  capacity  of  en- 
terprise to  operate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  national  Interest  can 
prove  themselves  anew  In  problem  solving  In 
the  midst  of  urban  convulsion. 

Some  contend,  for  example,  that  the  plight 
of  the  urban  Negro  requires  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  Federal  government  at  the  expense  of 
private  enterprise  and  state  and  local  author- 
ity; that  the  public  sector  must  expand  Its 
powers. 

And  yet,  I  know  that  It  was  private  busi- 
ness opportunities  that  permitted  generations 
to  escape  the  slums  in  the  past;  I  see  that 
Negroes  have  greater  dignity  and  power  as 
constituents  of  local  government  than  as 
clients  of  a  distant  bureaucracy.  And,  I  see 
mayors  and  btislness  leaders  across  the  coun- 
try addressing  themselves  with  new  courage 
and  decisiveness  tb  the  problems  of  the  slums, 
while  the  Federal  government  cuts  back  on 
poverty  programs  and  imposes  harsh  new  re- 
strictions on  welfare.  So  I  remain  uncon- 
\1nced  that  the  way  to  serve  the  urban  poor 
Is  to  decrease  the  influence  of  business  and 


to  deny  the  opportunity  of  service  to  local 
government. 

Ab  a  matter  of  policy  this  means  an  em- 
phasis on  home  ownership  or  Integrated 
tenancy,  rather  than  on  economically  segre- 
gated public  housing  projects.  It  means  open- 
ing homes  In  the  suburbs,  not  only  recon- 
structing the  slums.  It  means  an  emphasis 
on  jobs  rather  than  on  welfare.  It  means  a 
concerted  effort  to  provide  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment choice  In  the  private  sector  rather 
than  relying  too  much  on  dead-end  jobs  cre- 
ated by  government  as  an  employer  of  last 
resort.  It  means  the  development  of  minority 
group  entrepreneurshlp  and  small  business 
opportunities — not  simply  the  establishment 
of  subsidized  corpwrate  outposts  In  the  cen- 
tral cities.  And  Anally,  it  means  a  preference 
for  a  plan  of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with 
the  states  and  cities  as  against  a  proliferation 
of  special  Federal  programs  and  prescrip- 
tions. 

The  program  which  I  have  outlined  is  a 
national  program;  It  should — and  I  believe  It 
^11 — ^be  the  Republican  program.  It  Is  es- 
sentially a  metropolitan  program,  though  It 
Is  aimed  at  "metropolitan  America,"  where- 
ever  it  exists,  rather  than  at  any  single  re- 
gion of  the  country. 

The  Republican  Party  can  and  must  ap- 
peal to  the  emerging,  growing  groups  in 
America — to  the  America  which  is  changing 
and  progressing,  not  to  those  who  would  turn 
Inward,  which  would  reject  the  present  and 
al>ort  the  future. 

We  must,  however,  reach  out  to  those  left 
behind  by  progress  and  affluence  or  fright- 
ened by  change.  We  must  reach  out  to  the 
aUenated — whether  they  be  black  or  white. 
Northern  worker  or  Southern  farmhand.  Our 
task  must  be  to  reconcile  the  alienated  to 
Inevitable  change  and  to  peaceful  reform. 
But  we  must  lend  confidence  to  their  hopes; 
not  counsel  to  their  fears. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  on  this  basis,  a  dur- 
able RepubUcan  majority  can  be  built.  It  is 
this  task  which  Is  the  challenge  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  victory. 


THE  51ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  March  25  marked  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence by  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia. I  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia, who  I  am  hopeful  will  hear  these 
messages  of  encouragement,  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  the  free  world  and  that  amidst  the 
myriad  of  events  which  daily  occupy 
the  time  of  Congress,  we  now  pause  to 
remember  and  pay  tribute  to  these  cou- 
rageous and  valiant  people. 

"We  shall  not  forget  the  desire  that 
the  Byelorussians  had  to  be  considered 
a  distinctive  national  entity.  Out  of 
Byelorussia  emerged  a  growing  interest 
In  ethnology  and  language,  the  publi- 
cation of  books  abroad  in  the  Byelo- 
russian language  which  were  smuggled 
into  the  homeland,  the  founding  of  a 
teachers  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Byelorussian  language,  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  Byelorussian  jour- 
nals and  a  Byelorussian  theatre — all  of 
which  contributed  to  generating  the 
deep  Byelorussian  interest  and  concern 
with  their  national  culture. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  Byelorussian 
newspaper,  Nasha  Niva.  This  publica- 
tion, which  miraculously  existed  from 
1906  to  1915.  became  a  political  organ 
which  played  a  very  important  role  in 
Byelorussia's  national  revival  by  becom- 


ing the  spokesman  for  the  Byelorussian 
intelligentsia,  writers,  and  poets;  In  its 
pages  appeared  the  first  works  of  Bah- 
danovich,  Yank  Kupala,  Yakub  Kolas. 
Ales  Harum,  and  many  others. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  All-Byelorus- 
sian Congress  which  met  in  Minsk  in  De- 
cember 1917  attended  by  1,872  dele- 
gates democratically  chosen  and  repre- 
senting all  Byelorussian  organizations 
and  political  parties.  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
which  endorsed  the  right  of  nations  to 
self-determination  and  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  designated  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic.  This  was  the  first  con- 
stitutional step  toward  complete  inde- 
pendence from  Russia. 

We  shall  not  forget  that,  sensing  the 
danger  to  their  own  revolutionary'  inter- 
ests, the  Bolsheviks,  who  had  seized 
power  in  November,  surrounded  the 
place  at  which  the  Congress  was  con- 
vening and  with  a  display  of  armed 
power  broke  up  the  meeting.  By  this  ac- 
tion, Byelorussia  became  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  Communist  aggression. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  on  March  25, 
1918,  the  representative  body  of  the  Re- 
public solemnly  proclaimed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia  and  published  Its 
official  proclamation  which  lead  as 
follows: 

A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarlsm  which,  taking 
no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged  our 
land  into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined  most 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  Today  we,  the  Rada 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic,  cast 
off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the 
political  servitude  that  has  been  Imposed  by 
Russian  tsarlsm  upon  our  free  and  Independ- 
ent land.  Prom  now  on,  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic  is  to  be  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent power.  The  peoples  of  BN-elorussla  them- 
selves, through  their  own  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, will  decide  upon  the  future  relations  of 
Byelorussia  with  other  states.  .  .  . 


We  shall  not  forget  the  significant  ad- 
vances the  Byelorussian  Government 
made  in  the  fields  of  education,  culture, 
and  social  welfare.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  active  internationally  and 
received  recognition  from  various  coun- 
tries. The  Republic  was  recognized  de 
jure  by  Austria,  Poland,  and  the  newly 
independent  succession  states  of  the  for- 
mer Russian  Empire;  namely.  Georgia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine.  In 
addition,  it  was  recognized  de  facto  by 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  France,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  in  November 
1918  the  Red  army  advanced  into  Byelo- 
russia. The  Byelorussians,  having  insuf- 
ficient military  forces  with  which  to  op- 
pose the  Bolsheviks  and  protect  their 
own  national  territor>'.  were  thus  forced 
to  move. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1918,  the  Red  army  seized  Minsk 
and  established  a  government  of  mili- 
tary revolutionary'  committees.  Byelo- 
russia's efforts  to  establisli  an  anti-Bol- 
shevik force  failed,  and  with  the  Treaty 
of  Riga  in  1921  ending  the  war  between 
Poland  and  Bolsiievik  Russia,  Byelorus- 
sia was  divided.  Poland  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  country  with  a  population 
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of  3.500.000  while  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  falhng  to  in- 
dependent Latvia,  came  under  Soviet 
control 

Through  the  years,  these  brave  peo- 
ple have  exhibited  courage  and  deter- 
mination against  all  odds  Pree  men 
should  pause  a  moment  to  pray  for  the 
day  when  Byelorussians  will  once  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  were 
theirs  for  those  few  moments  in  1918 
We  shall  not  forget 
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EFFECT    OF    HIGH    INTEREST 
RATES   ON    HOUSING 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  an  article 
published    recently    in    the    New    York 
Times   has   dramatically    Indicated    the 
effect    of    recent    increases    in    Interest 
rates  and  in  the  cost  of  land  and  ma- 
terials   on    meeting    the    goals    of    the 
Housing  Act  of   1968.   particularly,   the 
Roals    for    low-    and    moderate-income 
families.  That  act  .set  as  a  goal  the  con- 
struction of  26  million  new  units  in  the 
next    decade.    It    has    already    become 
clear— less  than  1  year  after  the  pasvsage 
of  that  bill — that  It  will  be  very  difflcuit. 
to  say  the  least,  to  meet  that  objective 
It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  the  exact 
effect  of  the  Increasing  interest  rates  has 
been,  but  present  indications  are  that  a 
decline   In    new    housing   starts    in    the 
coming  months  is  quite  likely   That  ex- 
pected dechne  is  partially  the  result  of 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  land  ar.d  lumber, 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is 
estimated  that  every  1 -percent  increase 
In   the  interest   rate   on   mortgages   de- 
creases new  hou.sing  .starts  by  between 
100,000  and  150  000   Thus,  our  necessary 
efforts  to  hold  down  inflation  may.  as  a 
disastrous  side  effect,  inhibit  the  reali- 
zation   of   our    commitment    to    provide 
every  American  with  decent  housing 

The  interest  rates  continue  to  climb 
The  latest  increase  m  the  prime  rate  to 
7' J  percent  will  make  mortgage  interest 
at  least  SU  percent — already  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  usury  laws  of  many  States 
Thus,  those  lending  institutions  which 
still  engage  in  the  re.sidential  mortgage 
market  will  discount  mortgage.s  This 
practice  will,  of  course,  increase  the  cost 
of  the  money  for  home  construction  be- 
yond the  8 '2-percent  figure  mentioned 
More  .seriously,  many  financial  institu- 
tiofLs — such  as  major  commercial 
banks — are  no  longer  lending  monev  for 
housmg,  at  all. 

To  alleviate  the  undesirable  effect  of 
high-interest  rates  and  tmht  credit  on 
mortgage  rates  and  on  residential  hous- 
ing, I  have  strongly  urged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  begin  tn  buv  and 
sell  the  securities  of  FNMA,  GNMA.  and 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  I  repeat 
that  call  today,  for  the  situation  may 
^■row  more  critical  in  the  next  few  weeks 
In  addition,  it  is  crucial  that  the  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  protect  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  market  from 
bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  combating  inflation  We  must 
take  steps  which  will  insure  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital  will  continue  to 
flow  into  the  construction  and  renova- 
tion of  this  housing,  even  a,s  we  use 
moneUry  policy  to  check  inflation. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  this  week— week  of 
March  24 — on  the  effect  of  high  interest 
rates  on  the  economy  I  am  sure  that  that 
committee  has  looked  into  this  matter 
most  seriously.  The  findings  of  those 
hearings— particularly,  as  to  the  effect 
of  high  interest  rates  on  new  housing 
starts  and  the  objectives  of  the  1968 
Hou.sing  Act  are  vital  to  the  country  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  and  support  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  this  situation  and  to 
permit  us  to  meet  our  essential  housing 
goals 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Housing  Pbogram   Stii.l  in  Inf.ancy   Already 
A  Pkospective  Pailitrb 

(By  0*rd  WUcke) 
It  appears  virtually  impossible  to  butld  26 
million  new  or  rehiibiutated  housing  unlt«  in 
the  next  decade 

Th.it  Ls  the  view  of  a  number  of  economists 
who  have  closely  scrutinized  the  goals  of  the 
1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
such  an  ambltkm.s  undertalclng  The  things 
that  bother  the  experts  are  whether  enough 
funds  Clin  be  made  .ivallable  for  mortgages, 
whether  new  construction  technique*  can  be 
applied  to  hold  down  costs  and  whether  labor 
can  Increase  productivity 

The  quesTiun  of  building  costs  received 
new  urgency  List  week  when  members  of 
Congress  asked  for  investlRatloas  of  sky- 
rocketing lumber  prices 

W.Mght  Pritman  a  Texas  Democrat  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Banklni?  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  .innounced  that  his  .■staff 
would  begin  gathering  facts  •Immediately 
and  that  the  committee  Itself  would  meet  on 
the  problem  "as  soon  as  [xjsslble  '  The  Sen.ite 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  .sched- 
uled Sim  Liar  hearings  March   19  to  21 

The  Housing  Act.  as  signed  by  President 
Jjhnson  last  Aug  1.  ,^eeks  Ui  eliminate 
substandard  housing  within  the  next  10 
years  The  toUl  of  26  million  units  to  accom- 
plish this  includes  at  least  6  million  sub- 
sidized units  tor  lower-income  families  If 
that  part  of  the  program  Is  to  be  realized, 
the  Government  will  have  to  subsidize  10 
times  more  units  than  it  dkl  in  the  last 
decade 

One  expert  who  has  made  a  critical  analysis 
■  f  the  program  ind  has  concluded  that  cat- 
egoncally  something  less'  than  the  26  mil- 
lion units  car.  be  built.  Is  Charles  B  Reeder, 
4  senior  assijciate  economist  of  E  I  du  Pont 
tie  Nemours  &  Co  inc  Du  Pont  is  one  of 
'.he  many  chemical  C(nnpanles  that  have  a 
large  stake  In  the  housing  market 

Dr  Reeder.  at  a  recent  press  briefing  here, 
^aid  that  In  terms  of  housing  .starts  alone, 
the  goal  .if  26  million  unius  in  one  decade 
represented  a  level  of  activity  nearly  double 
the  annual  average  of  1  4  million  units 
surted  during  each  year  of  the  decade  ended 
in  ly68  The  capital  requirements  to  build  or 
rehabilitate  28  million  units  would  be  more 
•ban  double  the  dollar  volume  that  went  Into 
housing  in  the  last  10  years 

The  ratio  of  new  housing  activity  to  the 
gross  national  pnxluct.  Dr  Reeder  found. 
w.xuld  have  to  rise  from  2  7  per  cent  in  1968 
•o  4y  per  cent  In  1976  For  the  entire  period 
ending  In  1978,  the  ratio  would  have  to 
average  4  2  per  cent,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  :i  2  per  cent  for  the  10  vears  ended 
m    198H 

To  reach  .i  ratio  of  4  \>  per  cent  for  any  one 


year  is  not  Impossible  or  unreasonable,  Dr 
Reeder  held,  although  a  ratio  higher  than 
this  has  been  achieved  only  once — in  1950 
when  It  was  5  6  per  cent.  "But  to  expect  the 
ratio  for  a  full  10  years  to  average  nearly 
one-third  above  that  of  the  previous  years 
Is   not    reasonable."   he   asserted. 


LAND    NEEDS    ARE    NOTED 

Citing  findings  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  tJrban  Housing,  Dr.  Reeder  said 
that  more  than  10  million  acres  of  land  were 
necessary  to  provide — at  today's  densities— 
26  million  additional  dwellings  and  anclllru-v 
facilities  by  1978.  That  rate  of  consumption 
would  be  roughly  double  the  current  rate  f 
land  consumption  for  new  housing. 

Since  It  would  be  dlfUcult  to  acquire  tVi.it 
much  land,  the  committee  recommended  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Specifically,  the  committee  proposed  the 
following: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  granted  limited  powers 
to  pre-empt  local  zoning  codes  and  exclu- 
sionary state  codes  or  local  ordinances  from 
application  to  Federally  subsidized  projects 
Legislation  should  be  enacted  t-o  help  local 
renewal  authorities  In  their  acquisition  of 
land  for  subsequent  resale  or  lease  as  sites 
for  subsidized  housing. 

HUD  should  be  authorized  to  acquire 
land  directly,  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
for  lease  back  to  private  or  public  developers 
who  would  be  required  to  build  subsidized 
housing  and  related  community  facilities  on 
the  leased  sites. 

I.Ike  Dr  Reeder  another  expert.  Georce 
A  Christie,  chief  economist  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Information  Systems  Company,  has 
spent  considerable  time  analyzing  the  hous- 
ing .act  He  also  concluded  that  It  would  be 
hard  to  reach  a  goal  of  26  million  units. 

Discussing  the  cost  problem  In  a  recent 
speech  and  subsequent  interview.  Mr  Chrl.stle 
.said  that  the  publicly  assisted  part  of  six 
million  units,  or  600  000  units  a  year,  would 
be  about  20  times  the  annual  volume  ••i 
public  housing  In  the  last  decade  He  ;«lded: 
■If  we  price  It  at  $20,000  per  unit,  and 
that's  how  much  public  housing  cost  In  ly68. 
'he  annual  total  c-omes  to  about  $12-bll!i,-.n 
The  full  total  for  all  six  million  units  Is  well 
over  $IOO-bllllon  ' 

Where  Is  the  money  to  come  from  In  fiscal 
1970?  ''Congress  hasn't  got  $12-bllllon  K.r 
housing  next  year,  not  when  it's  still  looklr.fj 
for  places  to  cut  $6-b!lllon  from  the  vears 
budget.  "  the  economist  said 

Mr  Christie  added  that  perhaps  the  most 
Important  Innovation  In  recent  legislation 
was  the  part  that  no  longer  made  It  necessary 
for  Congress  to  provide  all  the  monev  at 
least  not  all  ,it  once  TTius,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernments  mie  is  no  longer  to  subsidize  the 
constru-tion  of  public  housing  but  to  .sub- 
sidize the  occupancy  of  privately  built  hous- 
ing through  rent  and  interest  supplements 
In  another  development,  the  House  voted 
last  week  to  have  Its  Banking  Committee  In- 
vestigate recent  large  increases  In  the  price 
of  lumber 

IT    MrST    BE    BfILT 

However    he  added,  hoiislng  still  has  to  '.if 
built  and  contractors  still   have  to  be  paid 

"So.  If  Congress  goes  the  rent  subsidv 
route  and  spreads  this  cost  over  30  or  more 
years,  it  -imply  means  that  In  the  meantime 
the  private  capital  markets  will  be  puttlne  'ip 
the  »100-bllllon  or  .so  that  It  will  cost  -o 
create  .six  million  low-Income  housing  uniti. 
he  declared 

As  to  the  package  of  26  million  units.  Mr 
Christie  said  that  allowing  for  higher  costs 
and  a  somewhat  different  mixture  of  single- 
family  and  multi-family  units,  the  total 
credits  needed  to  support  this  level  of  build- 
ing would  be  at  least  $40-bllllon.  This  would 
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be  double  the  mortgage  requirement  for  to- 
day's new  residential  building. 

"Projections  of  capital  flows,"  be  said, 
"show  that  the  total  of  Investlble  funds  will 
not  be  growing  at  this  rate,  meaning  tbat 
mortgages  vnu  require  a  bigger  sbare  of  the 
credit  pie,  perhaps  as  much  aa  one-third 
compared  with   today's  one-fourth. 

"And  If  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  Is  any  indication  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try's ability  to  attract  financing  when  money 
18  scarce,  then  our  10- year  housing  program 
may  well  run  out  of  credit  before  It  runs  out 
of  carpenters." 

Reviewing  the  labor  and  productivity 
problems,  Mr.  Christie  said  tbat  in  1068 
about  3.25  million  workers  were  Involved  in 
the  creation  of  $84-bllllon  worth  of  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  construction.  That 
averaged  a  little  over  $25,000  of  construction 
a  man.  In  10  years,  measured  at  today's 
prices,  the  (84-biUlon  will  lie  more  than 
H25-bllllon. 

Ten  years  ago.  he  continued,  2.7S-mllllon 
w  >rkers  turned  out  total  construction  valued 
at  $66-bllllon.  again  at  1968  prices. 

■nils  was  $24,000  worth  of  construction  a 
worker.  Since  then  the  rate  has  grown  an 
average  of  only  1  per  cent  a  year,  compared 
with  a  productivity  growth  rate  of  2.5  per 
cent   for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

If  there  was  an  improvement  in  construc- 
tion productivity  beyond  the  1-per-cent-a- 
year  rate,  the  Industry  would  need  4.6  mll- 
ilon  workers   to  meet  the  demands  of  1978. 

This.  Mr.  Christie  said,  Implied  the  need 
for  a  net  gain  of  nearly  1.25  million  workers, 
or  a  growth  rate  in  the  work  force  of  3.25 
per  cent  a  year  for  the  next  10  years,  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  nation's  total  labor  force 
will  be  expanding. 

Mr.  Christie  cautioned  that  productivity 
measures  were  "crude  at  best."  since  there 
was  no  separate  productivity  Index  for  the 
housing  Industry.  If  there  were,  it  would 
probably  show  a  better  result  than  construc- 
tion as  a  whole. 

PRErABRICATION    A    FACTOR 

One  reason  for  this  was  said  to  be  the 
expanding  acceptance  of  prefabricatlon  in 
home  building.  Another  Is  the  growth  In 
production  of  mobile  homes  from  100,000  a 
year  to  more  than  300.000  during  the  last 
decade. 

Mr.  Christie  said  mobile  homes  did  not 
enter  Into  the  calculation  of  output  per  con- 
struction worker  "simply  because  there  units 
are  not  considered  construction,  nor  are  the 
people  who  build  them  considered  construc- 
tion workers". 

The  economist  said  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  more  Improvement  in  productivity 
than  was  shown  by  statistics.  If  the  industry 
could  count  on  an  annual  gain  of  2  per  cent. 
It  would  cut  down  the  labor  force  require- 
ment to  meet  the  housing  goal  from  3.25  to 
2  25  p>er  cent. 

Summing  up  his  analysis,  Mr.  Christie  said 
that  instead  of  reaching  the  3.3  million  an- 
nual rate  of  housing  starts  In  the  final  years 
of  'he  program,  the  rate  would  flatten  out  to 
about  2.5  million  In  the  middle  nlneteen- 
se'.  entles.  This  would  mean : 

The  10-year  total  may  fall  short  by  perhaps 
three  million  units. 

Manufactured  units  will  play  a  large  part. 
particularly  in  meeting  the  slx-mllllon-unlt 
tareet  of  low-Income,  publicly  sponsored, 
ni'iltl-famlly  housing. 

Housing  costs  will  continue  to  rise  sharply 
■vor  the  next  decade. 

Ihere  Is  need  for  substantial  modification 
ijf  building  codes  and  union  work  rules.  These 
ra.iY  be  the  moet  critical  areas  of  all. 

SOME    CRmCISMS 

Dr  Reeder  had  this  to  say  about  Improved 
productivity:  "The  ajiswer  lies  not  In  new 
materials  or  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  the 
building  process,  but  in  applying  techniques 
that  lu-e  already"  known  In  the  Industrial 
Held. 

The  du  Pont  specialist  asserted  that  the 


techniques  were  rarely  applied  because  most 
builders  oi>erated  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
utilize  prefabricatlon  and  mass  production 
of  components  and  subassemblies. 

Many  governmental  regulations,  such  as 
building  eodes  and  pliunblng.  electrical  and 
mechanical  codes  as  well  as  zoning  ordinances 
hamfier  technological  progress,  Dr.  Reeder 
said. 

StHne  labor  practices  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  cost-saving  technology  and  union 
work  rules  often  make  construction  man- 
power IneRlcient  and  costly,  he  added.  An- 
other criticism  was : 

Lenders  have  been  reluctant  on  occasion  to 
pro'Vlde  mortgage  funds  for  nontradltlonal 
dwellings  and  material  suppliers  may  have 
been  suspicious  of  Innovations  that  threat- 
ened to  displace  their  materials. 

Finally,  he  said,  consumers  were  not  al- 
ways enthusiastic  about  new  materials  and 
designs  associated  with  modular  or  Indus- 
trialized housing. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  ON  THE 
ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  a  "thin"  antl-ballistic-mlssile 
system  is  to  be  deployed  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  What  we  do  not  know — 
and  what  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained — is  why. 

In  a  very  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
editorial  on  Sunday.  March  15,  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Press  asks  some 
questions  on  this  subject  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

The  Press  points  out,  for  instance: 

Three  different  sets  of  justifications  have 
been  put  forward  for  Sentinel.  First  it  was 
the  "Chinese  threat"  only  which  was  to  be 
met.  Then  the  Pentagon's  public  relations 
Idea  was  to  defend  populous  cities.  After 
these  two  arguments  were  shot  full  of  holes 
by  critics,  the  Nixon  administration  came 
up  with  the  new  excuse  that  Sentinel  is 
needed  to  protect  the  missile  sites  away 
^rom  the  cities.  The  whole  history  of  ABM 
advocacy  Is  marked  by  such  devlousness. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
in  widely  scattered  parts  of  our  Nation, 
in  the  shadow  of  incredible  affluence  that 
many  take  for  granted,  I  have  seen  hun- 
ger and  despair  and  degrading  poverty 
the  like  of  which  I  would  not  believe 
could  have  existed,  had  I  not  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes 

And  the  ABM,  as  the  Press  points  out: 

■will  drain  ofif  more  billions  of  the  nation's 

resources  into  military  hardware  at  a  time 

when  vast  sums  are  needed  to  solve  festering 

domestic  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Decision  on   ABM  System  Is 

DISAPPOINTING 

In  a  highly  disappointing  action.  I>resldent 
Nixon  has  plunged  ahead  on  the  Sentinel 
antlballlstic  missile  system. 

This  will  not  safeguard  America  against 
devastating  nuclear  attacks.  It  will  not  help 
cool    down   the    nuclear    arms    race. 

It  will  drain  off  more  billions  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  Into  military  hardware  at 
a  time  when  vast  sums  are  needed  to  solve 
festering  domestic  problems.  It  may  bring 
on  another  tragic  round  of  escalation  of 
nuclear  armaments  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  It  may  In  that  way  Increase  the 
danger  of  eventual  catastrophe  through  war 
between  the  two  great  jx)wers. 


"The  safety  of  our  country,"  said  the 
President,  "requires  that  we  should  proceed 
now  with  the  development  and  construction 
of  the  new  system  .  .  ."  Yet  In  the  same  state- 
ment he  makes  this  admission:  "The  hea- 
viest defense  system  we  considered,  one  de- 
signed to  protect  our  major  cities,  still  could 
not  prevent  a  catastrophic  level  of  U.S.  fa- 
talities from  a  deliberate  all-out  Soviet 
attack." 

He  added  that  such  a  heavy  system  "might 
look  to  an  opponent  like  the  prelude  to  an 
offensive  strategy  threatening  the  Soviet  de- 
terrent." Arguing  that  the  lighter  Sentinel 
system  will  not  have  similar  effects  is  un- 
convincing. 

The  basic  factor  involved  Is  a  switch  from 
reliance  on  the  principle  of  deterrence,  the 
"balance  of  terror"  system  prevailing  for 
the  past  decade.  At  present  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  know  that  If  the  other 
launches  a  nuclear  attack  it  will  be  followed 
by  an  equally  devastating  retaliation  which 
would  leave  both   countries  in  ruins. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  will  not 
be  changed  by  deployment  of  Sentinel,  which 
the  President  admits  cannot  defend  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  History  indi- 
cates that  each  defensive  preparation  is  fol- 
lowed by  increased  offensive  developments 
by  an  opponent  to  overcome  the  defense  If 
Russia  builds  an  ABM  designed  to  protect 
Moscow,  the  United  States  certainly  will  plan 
missile  capabilities  to  overcome  it.  And  vice 
versa.  The  Maginot  Line  concept  of  defense 
is  even  less  applicable  to  nuclear  warfare 
than  to  older  conditions. 

As  for  the  unlikely  danger  of  a  threat  from 
China,  the  principle  of  deterrence  still  holds. 
China  knows  an  attack  on  America  would 
bring  its  own  obliteration.  That  remains  the 
best  guarantee. 

Three  different  sets  of  justifications  have 
been  put  forward  for  Sentinel.  First  it  was 
the  "Chinese  threat"  only  which  was  to  be 
met.  Then  the  Pentagon's  public  relations 
idea  was  to  defend  populous  cities.  Alter 
these  two  arguments  were  shot  full  of  holes 
by  critics,  the  Nixon  Administration  came 
up  with  the  new  excuse  that  Sentinel  is 
needed  to  protect  missile  sites  away  from  the 
cities.  The  whole  history  of  ABM  advocacy 
Is  marked  by  such  devlousne.ss 

The  conflict  over  ABM  policy  now  will  con- 
tinue In  Congress.  Because  of  President  John- 
son's original  embarkation  on  this  route, 
the  Executive  Department  has  both  author- 
ity and  funds  to  make  the  beginning  which 
President  Nixon  has  ordered.  A  tight  against 
further  new  appropriations,  however,  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Public 
sentiment  ■a'ill  play  an  Important  part  in 
what  happens. 

One  possibility  which  Congress  should  con- 
sider is  the  establishment  of  a  nongovern- 
mental commission  of  qualified  citizen  ad- 
visers to  make  further  studies  and  recom- 
mendations on  nuclear  strategies  and  poli- 
cies. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  is  future 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  on  nuclear 
armament  controls.  Just  one  day  before 
Nixon's  Sentinel  decision,  the  Senate  ratified 
the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  15.  The  spirit  of  this  agreement 
calls  for  restraint  by  the  two  world  powers 
in  their  own  armaments  programs.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  might  use  Sentinel  as  a  bar- 
gaining ploy — if  the  Soviet  cuts  back  Its 
nuclear  plans,  the  United  States  might  do 
the  same.  This  is  a  doubtful  and  tenuous 
approach,  but  there  Is  a  bare  pxisslblllty  it 
might  bring  results.  We  hope  so. 


STANDARDS  OF  DECENCY  ON 
TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  1969,  Mr.  Thad  M.  Sandstrom, 
general  manager  of  WIBW-TV.  Topeka, 
Kans.,  commented  upon  the  character 
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and  nature  of  a  particular  TV  show  The 
program  Itaelf  does  not  need  further  at- 
tention, but  Mr  Sandstrom's  oomxnents 
concerning  the  common  practice  of  off- 
oolor  and  double-meaning  jokes  does  de- 
serve attention.  He  appropriately  finds 
them  below  the  standards  of  decency, 
morality,  and  good  taste  Mr  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  worthy  statement  and  an 
excellent  comment  upon  one  of  the  very 
serious  problems  concerning  the  power 
and  Influence  of  television,  and  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleatiues  to  this 
most  excellent  TV  editorial  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo, 
as  follows : 

Stanoajum  or  Dkcxnct 

I  .^st  Sunday  nisfht.  CB3  .ind  WTBW  rarrled 
a  re-run  of  an  earlier  'Smothers  Brithers" 
broadcast  The  proffram  waa  scheduled  to 
feature  comedian  Jackie  Mason  and  folk 
singer  Joan  Baez.  who  has  l5««n  widely  publi- 
cized Tor  her  stand  ai^alnst  Che  Vleuiam  war. 
Tn  tht'Qnedl'.ed  broadcast  Mlsa  Baez  choae 
an  ent«rtalament  platform  to  plead  the  cause 
of  her  husband  who  will  soon  be  going  to 
prison  as  a  draft  dodger  Mason  cracked  some 
jokes  that  needed  to  go  to  the  laundry 
Smothers  and  his  producers  finished  the 
show  too  late  in  the  week  for  flnal  review  and 
editing 

CBS  and  its  stations  have  Insisted  that 
every  'Smothers  Brothers"  snow  be  previewed 
in  advance  to  try  to  make  certain  It  con- 
forms to  the  broadcast  Industry  Television 
Code  of  Good  Practices,  and  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  off-color  and  double-meaning 
Jokes  The  broadcast  wasn't  ready  in  time  for 
the   regular   preview  on   Friday  so  CBS 

cancelled  the  nationwide  telecast  and  sulJstl- 
tuted  a  re-run. 

Now,  Tommy  Smothers  Is  on  his  soapbox 
crying  censorship  and  threatening  to  move 
his  show  to  another  netwtirk  The  Smothers 
Brothers  Comedy  Hour"  is  supposed  to  l>e 
entertainment — not  news  Smothers  appar- 
ently -ibjects  to  conforming  to  basic  stand- 
ards of  decency,  morality  and  good  taate. 
CBS  IS  accused  of  "stLfflmg  creativity  "  What 
they  mean  is  CBS  Is  Insisting  on  cutting 

out  the  fllth. 

This  week  a  Senate  committee  has  been 
questioning  the  network  presidents  because 
the  networks  supposedly  are  not  djlng 
enough  to  control  sex  and  violence  on  TV  At 
the  same  time.  CBS  is  in  .i  flrst-cUas  fiifht 
with  the  producers  >)f  a  program  with  vast 
Influence  over  millions  of  young  viewers.  The 
lssu»  between  CBS.  Its  stations  and  the 
Smothers  Brothers  Is  simple.  The  networks 
and  the  stations  are  responsible  for  what  goes 
yn  the  .^Ir  They  have  -in  obligation  to  do 
everything  they  .^an  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards Television  has  been  deluged  In  recent 
months  with  'new  '  comedy  shows  like  "The 
Smothers  Brothers."  "Rowan  and  Martin.  ' 
"Jonathan  Winters"  and  others  One  program 
"Txjrn  On,  '  was  In  such  poor  ta^ste  that  .\BC 
cancelled  It  after  one  telecast  These  shows 
thrive  on  music  which  attracts  the  young  and 
on  Jokes  which  tear  at  the  moral  flbre  of 
America  They  appeal  to  millions  of  view- 
ers .  mostly  younger  ones  One  of  the 
reasons  more  Americans  are  not  upset  by 
shows  like  "The  Smothers  Brothers"  and 
"Rowan  and  Martin"  Is  that  the  blue  Joke* 
are  often  over  their  heads  But  meet  kid« 
understand  them. 

Television  has  an  obligation  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  mores  In  America  But 
we  question  whether  producers  of  shows 
like  the  "Smothers  Brothers"  should  have  a 
free  hand,  and  be  allowed  to  broadcast  what- 
ever the  minds  of  HoUywood  can  think  up. 


Should  TV  be  giving  the  decline  In  morals 
in   Amerlc*  a  push   forward?  We  think  not. 

'The  Smothers  Brothers  Show"  scheduled 
for  last  Sunday  wll!  be  on  March  30  .  .  . 
APTTIR  It  has  been  properly  edited.  Even 
then  many  will  be  offended  Yet  this  week, 
we've  had  plenty  of  mall  and  phone  calls  at 
WIBW  protesting  the  decision  by  CBS  to 
p<«tpf)ne  last  Sunday's  show  nationwide.  A 
minister  of  a  United  Methodist  Church  In 
Manhutuan  Is  amonj?  those  who  questioned 
what  he  termed  censorship"  of  the  Smothers 
Br'jthers  Yet  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Smothers 
Brothers  rUsed  a  fumr  in  the  TV  columns 
because  tlie  Program  Practices  Department 
of  CBS  Insisted  i<n  deleting  a  line  which  took 
the  name  of  Christ  in  vain 

Television  goes  into  millions  of  homes.  It 
has  great  Influence  And  TELEVISION  broad- 
casters must  exercise  mure  caution  In  making 
certain  progran^s  do  not  offend  Television 
should  not.  In  jur  jplnion.  aid  m  breaking 
down  'he  moriils  of  .Amerli'a 

P-r  a  long  time  WIBW  h;is  been  telling 
CB.S  we've  had  enough  of  the  "Smothers 
Brothers  "  We  applaud  CBS  for  their  courage 
If  Tommy  Smothers  and  his  brother  don't 
want  to  live  by  the  rules  of  an  industry  which 
Is  making  them  fantastically  wealthy,  let 
them  go  off  the  air  and  back  to  the  night 
i;;ubB 


TAX-DOrXJE  FARMING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr  President,  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  aware  that  one  of 
the  finest  newspapers  in  the  country  la 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  But  sometimes 
I  think  it  well  to  reflect  on  Just  what  it 
Is  that  makes  a  newspaper  great. 

Just  last  week  Mr.  Ronald  A.  Buel. 
staff  reporter  of  the  Journal  wrote  per- 
haps the  most  comprehensive  story  that 
has  been  written  to  date  on  the  subject 
of  tax-dodge  fanning.  I  put  that  article 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  20,  the  day  after  It  appeared  In 
print,  Mr.  Buel  independently  probed 
Into  this  whole  area  and  gave  many  new 
and  mfonnative  examples  of  people  who 
are  more  Interested  in  farming  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  than  they  are  the 
land.  On  January  22.  I  introduced  S.  500. 
a  bill  designed  to  remove  Ineqmties  be- 
tween legitimate  farm  operators  and  the 
tax-dodge  farmers  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  mainly  because  of  the 
tax  advantages,  which  Mr.  Buel  so  ably 
pointed  out.  that  serve  to  put  their  non- 
farm  income  m  a  iower  tax  bracket. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Buel's  story  ap- 
peared the  Journal  published  an  editorial 
that  reflected  exactly  the  opposite  view 
from  that  just  taken  by  one  of  its  own 
reporters.  This  is  why  I  regard  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  a  great  newspaper.  Its 
reporters  are  obviously  not  bound  by  the 
policy  of  Its  editorial  page.  In  all  fair- 
neiis.  I  think  that  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  20  should  also  be  available  to 
other  Senators. 

Mr  I»resldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P^aMINC   rOR  PtTN   AND  PROFIT 

Some  farm  organizations  and  several  Con- 
greasmen  would  like  to  crack  down  on  cit- 
izens who  alleged  farm  for  fun,  not  profit. 
We  And  It  a  UtUe  difficult  to  share  their 
concern. 


Advocates  of  a  crackdown  contend  that 
hundreds  of  wealthy  Americans  are  buying 
farms  and  deliberately  loalng  money,  since 
their  farm  losses  can  be  deducted  from  their 
noniarm  Inoome,  the  result  Is  that  they  pay 
a  lower  Federal  Income  tax 

In  an  effort  to  close  this  "loophole  ■  legis- 
lation has  been  proposed  to  set  a  »15.000-a. 
year  celling  on  farm  losses  that  can  be  de- 
ducted from  other  Inoome.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  such  a  celling  would 
affect  fewer  than  14,000  farm  operators  but 
would  bring  the  Government  about  tl45  mil- 
lion  In  additional  taxes. 

One  objection  to  new  leglslaUon  Is  that " 
existing  law  already  t)«n>  any  deduction  what- 
soever for  losses  incurred  on  a  farm  actually 
run  as  a  hobby.  It  Isn't  too  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  farm  Is  run  primarily  for  pleasure 
or  profit;  If  the  operator  hires  competent  help 
and  regularly  tries  to  market  his  produce,  the 
farm  Is  plaliUy  something  more  than  a  hobby. 

Probing  deeper  Into  a  farmer's  motives  Is. 
to  put  It  mildly,  extremely  tricky.  The  crlu- 
cal  Congressmen  surely  aren't  suggesting  tliat 
all  farmers,  to  qualify  for  normal  tax  treat- 
ment, have  to  hate  their  work. 

Either  full-Ume  or  part-time  farms,  more- 
over, can  wind  up  losing  money  Yet  a  loss  Is 
a  loss,  and  an  additional  tax  penalty  for  poor 
management  or  bad  luck  with  the  weath«r 
seems  .somewhat  unfair. 

Finally,  the  proposed  $15,000  celling  on 
losses  Is  clearly  arbitrary  and  only  too  likely 
to  produce  perverse  results.  If  the  legislators 
Insist  on  separating  those  who  farm  for  fan 
from  those  who  till  the  land  for  profit,  the 
present  law  seems  superior. 

All  in  all.  It  sounds  like  an  effort  by  farm 
interests  to  keep  city  dudes  off  the  laud. 
Even  if  the  effort  Is  understandable.  It  isn't 
a  proper  project  for  Cong^ress. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  com- 
ment on  the  editorial.  First  there  is  the 
comment  that  "some  farm  organizations 
and  several  Congressmen  would  like  to 
crack  down"  on  the  tax-dodge  farmer.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  that 
the  principle  of  this  legislation  has  the 
full  support  of  all  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  working  farmers 
of  our  Nation.  For  example,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  National  GraiiRe. 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A..  the  National  Association  of  Fai-m- 
er  Elected  Committeemen,  the  Farmland 
Industries  Cooperative,  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Farmers  Association — formerly 
known  as  the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion—the AFLr-CIO.  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Department — AFL-CIO — the  United 
Steel  workers,  the  South  Texas  Cotton 
and  Grain  Association.  Inc..  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  and  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association,  have  all  called  for  action 
to  be  taken  now.  In  the  Congress,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  members  from  at  least 
30  different  State  congressional  delega- 
tions have  specifically  endorsed  this  leg- 
islation. 
The  editorial  also  comments: 
One  objection  to  new  legislation  is  that 
existing  law  already  bars  any  deduction 
whatsoever  for  losaes  Incurred  on  a  farm 
actually  run  as  a  hobby. 

In  answer  to  that  here  is  the  perti- 
nent quote  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's 2-year  study  published  on  Feb- 
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ruary  5  as  a  Joint  print  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees : 

The  existing  "hobby  loss"  provlBlon  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  ineffectual  In 
dealing  with  this  problem.  While  that  pro- 
vision disallows  deductions  for  continuing 
heavy  losses  In  a  trade  or  huslneas  over  a 
period  of  at  least  5  consecutive  years,  the 
fact  of  a  loss  and  Its  extent  are  measured 
by  comparing  the  expenses  of  the  buslneaa 
with  the  total  Income  from  the  buslneas 
Including  the  full  amount  of  capital  gain 
income  although  only  one-half  of  that  In- 
come is  subject  to  tax.  Thus,  to  escape  the 
hobby  loss  provision,  It  Is  merely  necessary 
that  the  taxpayer  realize  capital  gain  farm 
Income  at  least  once  every  5  years.  If  the 
capital  gain  Income  Just  equals  the  farm 
expenses  for  a  year,  the  hobby  loss  provi- 
sion Is  Inapplicable  for  5  years  even  though 
taxpayer  will  show  a  tax  Ices  for  that  year 
equal  to  one-half  of  hU  farm  expenses. 

Next  comes  the  criticism  that  "an  ad- 
ditional tax  penalty  for  poor  manage- 
ment or  bad  luck  with  the  weather  seems 
.somewhat  unfair."  Such  a  penalty  would 
be  unfair  and  this  legislation  was  drafted 
with  that  danger  in  mind.  That  is  why 
the  bill  in  no  event  prevents  the  deduc- 
tion of  farm  losses  to  the  extent  they 
relate  to  taxes,  interest,  the  abandon- 
ment or  theft  of  farm  property,  or  losses 
of  farm  property  arising  from  fire,  storm, 
or  other  casualty,  losses  and  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  drought,  and 
recognized  losses  from  sales,  exchanges, 
and  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm 
property. 

An  exception  Is  made  for  these  deduc- 
tions since  they  are  In  general  deduc- 
tions which  would  be  allowed  to  anyone 
holding  property  without  regard  to 
whether  It  was  being  used  in  farming  or 
because  they  represent  deductions  which 
are  clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer;  such  as,  losses  from  casualty  and 
drought.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  tottd  of 
these  deductions  is  higher  than  $15,000 
then  the  higher  figure  may  be  used  with- 
out any  reduction  because  of  nonfarm 
income  above  $15,000,  In  other  words,  the 
SI 5. 000  limitation  is  directed  solely  at 
the  type  of  deductions  that  are  artifi- 
cially created  through  the  abuse  of  the 
special  accounting  rules  designed  for 
farmers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  outside  capital  from  en- 
tering into  farming.  The  problem  is  that 
high-bracket  taxpayers,  individuals  as 
well  as  corporations,  whose  primary  eco- 
nomic activity  is  other  than  farming, 
have  entered  into  farming  because  by 
doing  so  they  can  then  come  xmder  ex- 
ceptions Intended  only  for  farmers.  The 
tax-dodge  fanner  than  elects  the  spe- 
cial farm  accounting  rules  that  enable 
him  to  deduct  farm  losses  that  are  not 
true  economic  losses  from  his  other  high- 
bracket  Income.  The  result  is  large  tax 
savings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  savings 
can  be  so  large  that  this  form  of  In- 
vestment is  dangled  In  front  of  prospec- 
tive clients  of  such  management  firms  as 
Oppenheimer  Industries,  as  an  entice- 
ment to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 

Finally  there  is  the  criticism  in  the 
editorial  that  "the  proposed  $15,000  cell- 
ing on  losses  Is  clearly  arbitrary  and  only 
*oo  likely  to  produce  perverse  results." 
The  $15,000  celling  is  based  on  an  anal- 


ysis of  available  statistics  of  income 
which  revealed  an  Interesting  phenom- 
enon, that  the  average  size  of  farm 
losses  rise  as  nonfarm  Income  increases. 
Does  this  mean  that  a  given  taxpayer's 
farming  efficiency  drops  off  as  a  sheer 
coincidence  of  his  increased  ability  to 
earn  other  Income? 

Here  is  what  Treasury's  2-year  study 
had  to  say  about  the  $15,000  limitation: 

If  a  taxpayer  has  more  than  $15,000  of 
nonfarm  Income,  his  primary  source  of  live- 
lihood Is  not  likely  to  be  his  farming  efforts. 
and  thus,  he  Is  not  the  type  of  farmer  for 
whom  the  special  accounting  rules  were  de- 
vised. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  present 
situation  on  the  farm  economy  Treasury 
points  out: 

■When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  operates  a 
farm  for  Its  tax  benefits,  the  transaction 
leads  to  a  dls'tortlon  of  the  farm  economy. 

Yet  the  editorial  alleges  that  any  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  current  situation 
"is  not  a  proper  subject  for  Congress." 

This  makes  me  wonder  aloud:  Where 
is  your  farm.  Mr.  Editor? 


HERB  KLEIN  MAKES  GOOD  ON 
PLEDGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an 
article  acquainting  readers  with  the 
functions  and  success  of  Herbert  G.  Klein 
as  communications  director  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  headline  stated  that, 
"Herb  Klein  Makes  Good  on  Pledge, 
Opens  Doors  for  Capital  Newsmen,"  and 
in  the  body  of  the  article  a  reporter  was 
quoted  as  sasdng  that — 

Everybody  knows  you  can  appeal  to  Herb 
Klein  on  freedom  of  Information. 

At  a  time  when  public  trust  in  Govern- 
ment is  sorely  needed,  and  when  public 
dialog  needs  be  reopened  in  all  branches 
and  at  all  levels  of  government,  the  fact 
that  Herb  EQeln  Is  succeeding  in  his  mis- 
sion of  "getting  more  information  out," 
is  indeed  heartening. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nixon's    MotrrHPiEci::    Herb    Kljiin    Makxs 

OooD  ON  PixDGE,  Opens  Doors  for  CAprrAi, 

Newsmen   but   He   Sometimes   'Vekges   on 

Management  of  News — What  Is  Lett  FtSR 

ZiEOLXS?  No  More  Pleas  for  "Goodies'' 
(By  John  Plerson) 

Washington. — Herb  Klein  has  clout. 

Not  long  ago.  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Communications  Director  got  a  call  from  a 
reporter  working  on  a  story  about  "volun- 
tarism"— President  Nixon's  program  to  en- 
list the  help  of  private  groups  In  solving 
social  problems.  The  reporter  hadnt  been 
able  to  get  In  to  see  the  man  who's  heading 
the  effort,  Secretary  George  Romney  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Ciotild  Mr.  Klein  help  him  obtain 
an  Interview? 

Mr.  Klein  said  he  would  try.  A  couple  of 
days  later,  the  reporter  got  to  see  Mr.  Rom- 
ney. 

The  story,  with  variations,  has  been  re- 
peated dozens  of  times  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  Mr. 
Klein  has  been  g^ettlng  ne'wsmen  In  to  Inter- 


view otherwise-unavailable  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. He  has  encouraged  high  offlclals  to  meet 
the  press  and  to  appear  on  TV,  and  claims 
more  than  100  such  encounters  have  taken 
place  so  far.  He  has  needled  agencies  to  re- 
lease facts  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
sitting  on;  at  his  prodding,  the  Office  of 
Education  made  public  a  letter  sent  to  a 
New  Jersey  school  district  requiring  sub- 
mission of  a  desegregation  plan. 

Naturally.  It  heksn't  escaped  the  skeptics' 
notice  that  If  Mr.  Klein  has  clout  enough  to 
make  a  department  head  see  a  reporter  or 
an  agency  release  Information,  then  he  has 
clout  enough  to  prevent  press  contacts  and 
suppress  facts,  should  he  or  the  President 
ever  choose  to  do  so. 

So  far,  however,  the  soft-spoken  Mr,  Klein 
seems  to  have  been  tislng  his  newly  created 
$42,500-a-year  position  more  to  combat  se- 
crecy. 'While  It's  too  soon  to  Judge  whether 
"truth  -win  become  the  hallmark  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,"  as  he  promised,  he  Is 
making  good  on  his  more  modest  pledge  "to 
get  more  information  out   " 

Mr,  Klein's  ability  to  coax  or  squeeze  more 
facts  out  of  a  reluctant  bureaucracy  stems  in 
part  from  a  long  and  close  association  with 
Mr.  Nixon,  dating  back  to  1946.  which  gives  a 
Klein  request  some  of  the  weight  of  a  Presi- 
dential command.  But  this  tie  -will  count  only 
so  long  as  Mr.  Nixon  makes  It  clear  that  he, 
too.  wants  the  "open  Administration"  Mr. 
Klein  speaks  of.  According  to  Mr,  Klein,  the 
President  Is  doing  Just  that,  "It's  all  because 
of  the  President's  orders  and  not  because  of 
me,"  he  says  modestly. 

Doubters  maintain,  however,  that  Mr. 
Nixon  is  encouraging  candor  not  so  much  be- 
cause he  believes  in  It  as  because  he  wants  to 
capitalize  on  public  dissatisfaction  with 
former  President  Johnson's  secretive  ways, 

BOOM    WTTH    A    VIEW 

An  Important  asset  in  Mr.  Klein's  efforts 
is  the  able  staff  of  11  he  quickly  assembled. 
He  directs  it  from  a  hlgh-celllnged,  gold- 
carpeted  room  In  the  Executive  Office  BiUld- 
Ing  Just  west  of  the  'White  House.  Over  his 
shoulder  and  out  the  window  Is  a  picture- 
postcard  view  of  the  'White  House's  north 
portico.  A  battered  typewriter  and  a  cluttered 
desk  recall  Mr.  Klein's  long  career  as  a  work- 
ing newspaperman,  culminating  in  the  edi- 
torship of  the  San  Diego  Union.  But  a  vase 
of  daffodils  and  baby's  breath  bespeaks  the 
presence  of  a  prerequisite  few  reporters  can 
boast — a  secretary. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Klein  has  three  secretaries  In 
all.  And  off  the  reception  room  where  they 
sit,  strung  out  In  five  more  offices,  are  fotir 
senior  assistants,  one  Junior  assistant,  one 
researcher  and  two  other  secretaries. 

Each  of  the  senior  assistants  stay  In  touch 
with  several  Government  departments.  Paul 
Costello,  a  former  Boston  newspaper  reporter 
and  public  relations  man,  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  State,  Defense.  Post  Office  and  "Trans- 
portation Departments.  Mrs,  Virginia  i  Gin- 
ger) Savell,  a  long-time  Republican  aide 
from  California,  deals  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  well  as  the  Congressional  leadership. 
Mrs.  Marglta  White,  a  former  aid  to  the  GOP 
National  Committee,  handles  the  Treastiry 
and  Justice  Departments  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  Herbert  Thompson,  a  former  Associ- 
ated Press  reporter  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
Vice  President  Agnew  when  he  ■was  governor 
of  Maryland,  handles  Mr.  Agnew's  press  rela- 
tions and  stays  in  touch  with  the  Com- 
merce. Interior.  Agricultural  and  Labor 
Departments. 

A    FUI-L    dress    BRJETINC 

Every  day.  an  Information  man  In  each  de- 
partment tells  the  appropriate  Klein  assis- 
tant about  the  news  releases  he  expects  to 
issue  that  day  and  In  the  days  ahead.  Re- 
cently, Joseph  Loftus,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  communications. 
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told  Mr  Thompson  that  Secratairy  Ocorge 
Shultz  waa  about  r«Mly  to  announce  plans 
for  reorganising  manpower  profp-ams  llr 
Klein  raUed  ttie  subject  at  a  White  House 
staff  meeting  and  It  was  agreed  that  the  man- 
power move  warranted  a  Presidential  state- 
ment and  a  full-dress  brteflng  by  Mr  Shultz 
at  the  White  House 

In  President  Johnson's  time,  the  White 
House  didn't  keep  such  close  track  of  coming 
news  releases  But  It  did  require  advance  no- 
tice of  all  good  news,  no  matter  how  trivial. 
In  case  LBJ  himself  wanted  to  put  it  out 
first  Now  the  departments  are  supposed  to 
handle  their  own  releases,  and  a  man  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment comments  with  satisfaction  that  Mr 
Klein  s  office  "isn't  pestering  us  for  the 
goodies  ' 

Mr  Klein  keeps  up  with  things  by  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council  He  Ls  also  on  hand  when  Mr 
Nlxun  meets  with  Republican  Congressional 
leaders  He's  regularly  In  touch  with  all  the 
top  White  House  staffers  and  sese  the  Presi- 
dent two  or  three  times  a  day  and  then 
maybe  not  for  two  or  three  days  '  sup- 
plementing these  meetings  with  phone  calls 
and  mwnos 

While- conceding  chat  Presidential  Press 
Secrearv  Ronald  Zlegler  may  know  more 
about  Mr  Niion's  "personal  '  doings.  Mr 
Klein  says,  without  boastfulneas.  that  he 
knows  more  about  what's  going  on  In  the 
departments  than  anyone  else  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch  With  this  knowledge  he's  In 
position  t»j  help  pull  t  igether  the  Informa- 
tion that  goes  Int.j  the  big  briefing  b<X)k  Mr 
Nixon  uses  to  prepare  himself  for  press  con- 
ferences And  Mr  Klein  Is  In  a  good  spot  to 
coordinate.  "  as  he  puts  It.  the  Administra- 
tion's Information  activities 

Thus,  when  the  Post  Office  and  the  Penta- 
gon »"ere  about  to  announce  that  tro<jps 
were  being  dispatched  t-j  unload  mall  from 
strikebound  ships,  he  discovered  that  neither 
department  had  checked  with  tne  Lab«:'r  De- 
partment which  was  trying  to  settle  the 
longshoremen's  walkout  If  an  agreement 
were  Imminent  Mr  Klein  feared  the  troop 
announcement  might  upset  It  A  check  re- 
vealed that  a  settlement  was  several  days  off 
So  the  Poet  OfBce  and  Defense  Departmentd 
went  ahead  with  their  news  release 

Among  other  things.  Mr  Klein  acts  as  a 
public  relations  consultant  to  the  depart- 
ments For  example,  he  haa  been  directing 
the  campaign  to  win  public  and  Congres- 
sional acceptance  of  Mr  Nlxun  5  plan  to  take 
the  politics  out  of  p<Tetma8ter  appointments 
He  advised  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
Blount  on  the  timing  ijjd  substance  of  his 
press  conference  announcing  the  plan, 
talked  to  Important  Congressmen  he  knows 
mailed  out  copies  of  Mr  Nixon  s  statement 
and  transcripts  of  Mr  Blount's  press  confer- 
ence to  some  400  editorial  writers,  helped 
draft  a  statement  for  the  Postmaster  General 
to  read  to  key  postal  personnel  throughout 
the  country  over  a  special  phone  hookup 
and  booked  Mr  Blount  on  two  TV  news 
shows  More  re<."ently  Mr  Klein  sent  editors  a 
packet  'f  Administration  statements  on  the 
decision  to  build  a  mixtlfled  antlballlstlc 
missile  system 

nPS    r<JR    TV  PCKTORMERS 

Mr  Klein  has  encouraged  all  Cabinet 
members  and  several  other  high  Adminis- 
tration offlclala  to  go  on  TV'  which  he  feels 
IS  the  best  way  to  reach  mass  audiences  " 
Those  with  little  TV  expenence.  such  as 
Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy,  have 
been  booked  llrst  on  local  shows  to  help 
them  "get  'he  feel  of  it  '  Before  a  Cabinet 
man  goes  on  the  air  Mr  Klein  and  Mrs 
Sa'.ell  br.ef  him  about  political  aiid  Admln- 
Istrutlon-wlde  matters  The  nervous  are  en- 
couraged to  relax  and  laugh  a  bit 

Mr  KIe:n  has  also  attended  press  confer- 
ences anJ  steered  greener  Cabinet  men 
through  trouble  areas    He  brought  a  halt  to 


a  seoBlon  of  Mr  Blount's  when  one  reporter 
asked  about  a  touchy  subject  An  investlga- 
uon  of  contrtkct  awards.  But  at  another 
Blount  appearance,  Mr  Klein  did  everyone  a 
service  when  he  handed  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral a  note  suggesting  clarlOcatlon  of  a 
muddled  response  about  postmaster  ap- 
pointments 

While  some  of  this  activity  may  verge  on 

news  management"  designed   to   make  this 

Administration    lixjk    good,    there   are   plenty 

of   instances   where   Mr    Klein  has  helped   to 

get  information  out 

He  and  Presidential  Counselor  Arthur  P 
Burns  persuaded  other  White  House  ofBclals 
t43  release  summaries  of  Mr  Nixon's  first  94 
directives  to  the  departments  emd  agencies. 
iixheard  of  in  the  previous  Administration 
And  Mr  Klein  pushed  some  reluctant  Cabi- 
net men  inui  giving  the  press  copies  of  the 
remarks  they  planned  to  make  behind  closed 
doors  at  the  national  governors'  conference 

AN     EXaO.NEOUS    '  LEAK  " 

His  Office  Is  also  in  a  position  to  give  a 
reporter  a  good  steer  When  a  prominent 
flgure  leaked  '  to  a  newsman  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  named  Commissioner  of  Int-er- 
nal  Revenuf,  Mrs  White  warned  against 
Lialng  the  tips  .\&  It  turned  out.  her  infor- 
niaucjn  *aji  better  than  the  would-be  ap- 
p<ilntees.  another  man.  Atlanta  attorney 
Randolph  W  Thrower,  was  appointed  to  the 
post  this  week 

Mr  Kllen  hat  also  been  acting  as  a  sort 
of  one-man  complaint  bureau  for  reyton- 
er»  "an  ombudsman.'  If  I  could  pronounce 
the  word.  •  he  says  When  an  information 
officer  at  the  Interior  Department  wasn  t  re- 
turning a  reporters  call.s.  the  reporter  c<im- 
pl.ilned  to  Mr  Klein  now  the  official  returns 
his  rails  The  Oil  Import  Administration  re- 
fused to  make  public  certain  import-quota 
allocations  until,  at  the  request  of  a  trade 
journal.  Mr   Klein  intervened 

"Everybody  knows  you  can  appeal  to  Herb 
Klein  on  freedom  of  information."  says  one 
newsman 

Part  >,f  Mr  Kleins  leverage  with  the  de- 
partments Eteni.s  from  the  fact  that  the  In- 
fMrniutlon  ciiiefs  at  the  Agriculture.  Interior. 
Commerce  ,ind  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
r.ire  Departments  ha\e  all  worked  for  him 
r  are  frtendo  of  his  He  helped  recruit 
others  In  addlton  to  c(jnAtant  phone  talks 
•with  the  men  Ir.  the  departments.  Mr  Klein 
meets  with  all  of  them  every"  two  weeks  At 
•he  flrst  sui'ii  session,  he  had  Bruce  Ladd.  a 
r-rmer  Congressman  aide,  sF>eak  on  the  Free- 
cloni  ijf  InfiTmatlon  Act, 

The  relationship  that  still  seems  unclear 
Is  that  of  Mr  Klein  and  Mr  Zlegler.  who 
holds  the  title  of  White  House  Press  Secre- 
•xry  W.xshlngton  Is  wondering  who  really 
is  the  White  House  Press  Secretary  The  29- 
vear-old  Mr  Zlegler.  .1  former  Los  .Angeles 
ad  execuUve'  Or  the  50-year-old  Mr  Klein. 
•.  eteran  Journalist  and  confident  of  the 
President? 

Mr  Zlegler  has  the  title  and  an  office  In 
the  White  House,  only  a  few  steps  from  Mr. 
Nixon  s,  where  he  conducts  twice-a-day 
briefings  for  the  press  "I  have  the  Pweldent 
and  the  White  House.""  he  says  In  a  voice 
as  crisp  as  his  starched  white  .shirt  "Herb 
makes  information  available  throughout  the 
Executive  branch,  which  obviously  relates 
'M  the  White  House  " 

But  Mr  Klein  has  been  performing  some 
functions  that  traditionally  belonged  to 
the  Pret-s  Secretary  He  has  been  setting  up 
some  of  the  interviews  and  handling  some 
of  the  press  briefings  given  by  Counselor 
Burns,  urban  affairs  adviser  Daniel  P  Moynl- 
han,  economic  adviser  Paul  McCracken  and 
other  White  House  staffers  He  and  his  as- 
sistants have  heljied  write  many  White 
House  press  releases  One  visitor  to  .Mr 
Kleln'8  otRce  reports  that  their  conversation 
was  Interrupted  again  and  again  by  calls 
fn'm  Mr    Zlegler  asking  advice. 


On  the  other  hand,  one  newBOiAn.  noting 
that  Mr.  Klein  Inhabits  an  offloe  outside  the 
White  House,  contends  that  the  Director  of 
Communications  la  '"only  on  the  fringes  of 
things  "  This  reporter  adds:  "You're  nobody 
in  the  press  area  unless  you're  the  Press  Sec- 
retary Only  he  has  the  visibility,  the  oar  of 
the  President  and  the  authority  in  Govern- 
ment" 

This  raises  the  question  of  whether  Mr 
Klein  will.  In  the  long  run.  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  effectiveness — his  clout— and  thus 
keep  the  Nixon  Administration  as  open  as  it 
seems   to   be  now. 

As  time  goes  by,  the  departments"  Infor- 
mation staffs  are  sure  to  riiape  up,  and  Cabi- 
net men  may  be  calling  lees  on  Mr.  Klein  for 
help  Purthermore,  his  appointees  In  the  de- 
partments are  bound  to  develop  their  own 
relationships  with  their  bosses  and  new  de- 
partmental loyalties  that  could  conflict  -with 
Mr    Klein's   Administration-wide   view. 

The  most  crucial  question,  however.  Is  not 
how  long  Mr  Klein  can  keep  Government  in- 
formation flowing  out  freely  but  how  long 
Mr  Nixon  will  It  may  be  easier  to  be  candid 
with  press  and  public  now  than  during  the 
rougher  times  that  surely  lie  ahead. 

"They're  all  great  for  telling  It  like  It  Is.  as 
long  as  It  makes  them  look  good."  says  one 
reporter  "But  the  first  leak  that  '  hurts 
them  .  that's  the  end  of  the  open 
Administration." 


TTiE  GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  is 
only  7  weeks  away.  On  May  10.  at 
Promontor>',  in  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Nation  will  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  linking  of  the 
United  States  from  sea  to  sea  by  trans- 
continental railroad. 

I  am  hopeful  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  will  be  able  to  attend  this  im- 
portant historical  event.  It  offers  us  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  commemorate 
the  leadership  and  vision  which  produced 
the  railroad  and  the  endurance  of  the 
men  who  laid  the  rails,  but  gives  us  a 
time  and  a  place  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  modern  railroad  industry,  and  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  a  part  of  it. 

The  ceremonies  at  Promontory  Point 
will  be  filled  with  drama  and  pageantry-. 
The  events  of  May  10,  1869.  will  be  faith- 
fully reenacted.  Replicas  of  the  Central 
Pacific's  Jupiter  and  the  Union  Pacific's 
No.  119  will  clank  their  snouts  together, 
as  they  did  100  years  ago.  and  the  origi- 
nal golden  spike  will  again  be  driven 
into  a  laurel  railroad  tie.  At  precisely 
1:47  p.m..  a  telegraph  key.  hopefully  the 
original  one.  will  click  out  three  dots, 
representing  the  hammer  blows,  and  the 
message  "done  "  will  be  sent  over  the  wire 
as  it  was  to  President  Grant  and  a  walt- 
mg  nation  100  years  ago. 

During  the  course  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  National  Park  Service  will  dedicate 
the  visitor's  center  museum  at  the  Gold- 
en Spike  National  Historical  Site,  and  a 
number  of  other  commemorative  events 
wall  take  place. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  planning 
for  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial,  and 
much  of  the  success  I  am  sure  the  day 
will  have,  is  due  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr  Moss)  and  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 
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The  bill  which  established  the  ex- 
panded Golden  Spike  Historical  Site  (8. 
26  >  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Moss  in 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
reported  favorably  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  became 
public  law  on  July  12,  1965.  This  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  the 
site  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  established 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10, 
which  has  planned  the  celebration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Utah  Centennial 
Commission,  with  the  railroad  industry 
and  with  other  groups  throughout  the 
country,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Moss 
in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
and  became  public  law  on  August  7,  1967. 
He  has  served  as  the  Commission's  vice 
chairman. 

And  finally,  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  striking  of  the  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Medal  (S.  1909),  the  sale  of 
which  is  financing  the  celebration  to  a 
large  extent,  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Moss  in  the  90th  Congress  and  becsjne 
public  law  in  May  of  1968.  Therefore, 
much  of  the  credit  for  what  is  happening 
should  and  must  go  to  Senator  Moss. 

Mr.  President,  the  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  100  years  ago  was  not  only 
an  event  of  national  Importance,  but  it 
was  a  turning  point  in  our  history.  It 
marked  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another  one.  It  should  be  round- 
ly and  brilliantly  celebrated  in  this,  its 
centennial  year,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  be. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  out  many  times  in  favor  of  the 
concept  of  a  limited  antimissile  defense. 
I  am,  of  course,  extremely  pleased  and 
encouraged  by  the  President's  decision 
to  deploy  the  phased  Safeguard  system. 

The  editorial  reaction  of  the  Nation's 
press  has.  by  and  large,  been  favorable 
to  the  modified  system.  I  myself  am  con- 
fident that  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  favor  the  President's 
decision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Mempliis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  appearing  on  March  23, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Is  Right  on  ABM? 

Now  that  the  debate  over  the  antlballlstlc 
missile  proposal  has  been  aired  before  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
Congress  must  decide  what  Is  the  laest  course 
for  the  nation. 

What  Congress  must  decide  really  is  who 
l5  rieht. 

What  If  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
Is  "ATong  In  his  assessment  of  the  potential 
ol  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
iirssUe  capability  or  the  possibility  of  Com- 
munist China  acquiring  some  potential  In 
th:.s  field  and  using  It  irresponsibly?  Then 
r:.;ted  States  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  ■with- 
out real  security  or  perhaps  wastefully. 

The  concern  that  he  might  be  wrong  was 
heightened  by  the  hypothesis  posed  by  Sen- 
r.or  .Mbert  Gore  (D-Tenn.).  He  wants  to 
know  why  the  ABM  interceptors  are  neces- 


sary if  to  use  them  the  United  States  must 
have  a  detection  system  that  will  Inform  the 
mUltary  that  a  nuclear  missile  Is  headed 
toward  this  country.  He  suggests  that  if  an 
Incoming  missile  can  be  detected,  our  own 
retaliatory  attack  can  be  fired  before  it  Is 
destroyed. 

But  what  If  Laird  is  right?  Tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  reduced  recently.  But  past 
experience  teaches  that  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  reasonableness  is  a  constant  thing  In 
the  Kremlin.  There  Is  still  a  strong  belief 
that  the  militarists  In  Moscow  are  striving 
for  a  harder  policy  and  that  there  might  even 
be  a  return  to  a  sort  of  Stalinism  there.  If 
such  a  regime  should  move  into  power  and 
holds  a  substantial  first-strike  capability. 
would  it  be  tempted  to  use  It  against  the 
United  States?  Relations  with  Communist 
China  are  even  more  uncertain  than  those 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Instability  of 
the  Peking  government  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  Kremlin. 

And  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  Gore 
argument?  "WHiat  does  it  gain  us  If  we  fall 
to  intercept  an  enrany  missile  and  fire  our 
retaliatory  missiles  before  they  are  destroyed? 
Is  mutual  obliteration  the  objective?  Or, 
worse  still,  what  if  the  enemy  missiles  wipe 
out  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  retaliatory  missiles  fall  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  on  the  enemy  because  It 
has  an  effective  ABM  system? 

It  would  appear  the  wisest  course  is  one 
of  prudence. 

The  prop>08al  at  present  Is  for  a  limited 
ABM  system  to  protect  certain  of  our  nation's 
retaliatory  missile  sites  from  destruction. 

If  that  is  the  honest  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration, then  It  would  seem  reasonable 
as  a  sort  of  insurance  policy  for  national  de- 
fense. It  would  be  no  guarantee  against 
severe  damage  by  an  irresponsible  foreign 
power  intent  upon  inflicting  such  damage.  It 
would,  however,  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  even 
an  irresponsible  government  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
aggressor  would  also  suffer  severe  damage. 

"Whether  that  sort  of  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  threat  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  say  at  this  time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  prudence  would 
seem  to  dictate  a  policy  of  limited  action 
which  will  be  kept  under  constant  review  for 
adjustment  upward  or  downward  as  later 
knowledge  and  events  dictate.  Such  a  limited 
defensive  measure  would  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage, as  Secretary  Laird  has  already  noted, 
of  giving  the  United  States  some  bargaining 
power  when  it  begins  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  dlsarment.  Such  disarma- 
ment remains  the  true  ultimate  objective  of 
this  nation. 


WASTE    IN    DEFENSE    SPENDING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  an  article  written  by  the  able 
Knight  newspaper  correspondent.  Saul 
Friedman,  regarding  waste  in  defense 
spending. 

We  are  all.  well  aware  that  military 
spending  does  not  receive  the  same 
scrutiny  that  is  lavished  on  domestic 
spending. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  an  entirely 
different  set  of  rules  regarding  defense 
spending  as  opposed  to  HEW  or  HUD,  for 
example — with  the  latter  two  budgets 
provoking  serious  cost  questions. 

Is  it  illogical  that  we  should  study  more 
closely  waste  in  a  department  which  an- 
nually spends  41  percent  of  our  national 
budget? 

Mr.  Friedman's  article  paints  a  vivid 
picture. 


He  points  out,  for  example,  that  $9 
billion  was  spent  on  66  projects  before 
they  were  scrapped  as  unnecessary. 

What  kind  of  scrutiny  went  into  con- 
gressional consideration  of  these  pro- 
posals? 

He  cites  the  millions  poured  into  de- 
velopment of  two  atomic  airplanes — one 
Air  Force  and  one  Navy — which  were 
abandoned  last  year. 

How  carefully  did  we  look  at  these 
proposals? 

And  more  millions  spent  on  missile 
systems,  likewise  down  the  drain  as  ob- 
solete. 

Far  less  costly  mismanagement  prac- 
tices by  any  other  agency  would  immedi- 
ately bring  a  cry  of  outrage  from  this 
body. 

Why  then  are  we  silent  over  Pentagon 
waste  of  over  $10  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time 
we  stop  okaying  these  kinds  of  gigantic 
military  expenditures  without  first  giv- 
ing Pentagon  proposals  more  than  a 
passing  glance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Friedman's  article,  published  in  the 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  no  doubt,  given  the  subject  mat- 
ter, that  great  effort  was  involved  on  Mr. 
Friedman's  part.  The  country  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  his  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spent    on    Mn.rrARY     "WHrn:    Elephants"" — 

How  Pentagon  Wasted  Over  810   Billion 

(By  Saul  Friedman) 

Washington — Like  a  herd  of  white  ele- 
phajits.  military  projects  which  cost  more 
than  $10.5  billion  during  the  last  15  years 
are  now  acknowledged  by  the  Pentagon  to 
be  worthless. 

And  there  Is  considerable  doubt  among 
some  arms  experts  about  the  necessity  of 
other  weapons  systems  now  in  use,  which 
cost  billions  more. 

Pentagon  suppwrters  have  always  argued 
that  waste  and  built-in  obsolescence  are  In- 
evitable In  the  arms  field.  It's  the  price 
the  nation  must  pay  to  remain  secure  against 
threat. 

But  far  the  first  time  since  the  Pentagon 
became  almost  untouchable,  this  assertion  Is 
being  widely  challenged.  It  has  become  cen- 
tral to  the  debate  over  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  (ABM). 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.  Wis.)  said  In 
a  Senate  speech,  recently:  "The  President 
and  the  Congress  and.  Indeed,  the  country 
have  lost  control  over  military  spending  .  .  . 
we  are  paying  far  too  much  for  the  military 
hardware  we  buy  .  .  .  We  often  do  not  get 
the  weapons  and  products  we  pay  the  ex- 
cessive prices  for  .  .  .  Weapons  systems  rou- 
tinely do  not  meet  the  contract  standards 
and  specifications  .  .  . 

"After  World  War  II  .  .  .  nothing  was  too 
good  for  the  military.  We  have  followed  a 
p>olicy  of  'gold  plating'  .  .  .  The  military  has 
had  a  blank  check  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  sys- 
tem not  unlike  the  medieval  knight  who  was 
so  encased  In  armor  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  .  .  .  the  day  of  the  blank  check  for 
military  spending  must  end." 

SYMINGTON    HITS    WASTE 

The  Pentagon  could  have  expected  criti- 
cism from  Proxmlre.  He  is  one  of  its  old 
antagonists. 

But  a  few  days  earlier,  one  of  the  defense 
department's  best  supporters.  Sen  Stuart 
Symington    (D.,    Mo. I,    a    former    Air    Force 
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••cr«t*ry,  told  the  8en*t«:  "Many  bUllonn  of 
dollfcn  h*7e  t>«en  exp«n<l«d  on  m&Jor  mlwlla 
•7vt«ma  tbaA  were  never  even  placed  Into 
production:  that  la.  were  aJ3«iidon«d  aa  obao- 
lerta  or  unworkable  beTore  th«  development 
work  on  tbem  had  been  oomplet«d  " 

WhAt'i  more,  Symington  Mid,  "Over  (IS 
billion  of  taxp»yer8'  money  baa  b««n  invested 
In  mlaaUa  systema  once  produced  and  de- 
ployed but  now  abandoned.  In  many  oaaea 
becauae  In  due  course  It  waa  found  they  did 
not  work  " 

Laat  Nov  1,  Sen.  Richard  B.  Ruaaell  (D. 
Oa  ) .  the  moat  powerful  friend  the  mllltaiy 
haa  In  Con^eaa.  made  a  rather  significant 
artmlHalon  during  a  speech  on  the  ABM 

"One  of  the  most  serloua  mistakes  I  ever 
made  (as  a  member  of  the  defense  approprl- 
atlona  subcommUtee}  waa  In  allotting  vast 
Buma  to  the  Navy  for  mlaslle  frigates  before 
we  knew  we  had  a  mlsalle  that  w.->uld  work 
on  them.  •  Ruaaell  said 

None  of  three  mlaallen  the  Navy  tried— the 
Tartar,  the  Talos  and  the  Terrier— worked 
well 

I  made  a  mistake  '  Ru.'weU  added  It  was 
an  honest  mistake  it  probably  ci->st  the 

taxpayers  «1  billion  • 

ntW     PBOTESTS 

If  iogaeoae  In  the  Senate  found  i  1100  OOO 
mistake  In  the  f>overty  program,  it  would 
probably  have  raised  a  cry  for  someone's 
bead. 

But  there  waant  a  pe*p  of  protest  about 
the  blUlon  dollar  mistake  because  In  thu  age 
of  rapidly  akdvanclng  technology  and  hot  com- 
petition for  military  contracts,  such  mistakes 
have  become  common  at  the  Pentagon 

Indeed,  despilte  assurances  from  the  Penta- 
gon, and  three  costly  attempts  to  fix  them, 
Taloa.  Terrier  and  Tartar  sti:;  do  not  measure 
up  to  speciflcatlona.  a  source  said 

There  are  two  breeds  of  white  elephants 
which  have  come  thundering  jut  at  the  Pen- 
tagon since  Its  military  budgets  became  huge 
during  the  Korean  Wax 

The  flrst  are  those  projects,  which  after 
being  highly  touted  by  the  military.  Its 
friends  In  Congress  and  Industry  were  can- 
celled at  some  stage  in  their  development 
because  they  were  unnecessary  or  did  not 
work  as  they  should. 

The  second  are  thoee  weapons  systems 
which  go  on  xnd  on,  continuing  to  cost  mil- 
Uoos.  although  they  have  outlived  their  use- 
ful ne.sa 

After  several  requests  the  Pentagon  has 
made  available  a  list  of  "major  projects  ter- 
minated during  the  past  15  yea-T  "  The  list 
la  not  generally  circulated  and  Is  typed  on 
plain  white  paper  without  the  usual  Penta- 
gon letterhead. 

SXVEN    NOW    WOBTHtlSS 

According  to  the  Hat,  more  than  »9  billion 
was  spent  on  66  projects  before  they  were 
abandoned  as  unneceaaary  unworkable,  or 
useless  .\niong  them  were  19  different  air- 
craft projects  and  28  d::!erent  miaalle 
systems 

In  1965.  then  secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
3  McNamara  made  a  similar  Uat  available  to 
a  closed  hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  It  Included  59  projects  which  had 
coat  about  »6  8  billion  This  means  that,  by 
Pentagon  figures,  seven  projects  coetmg  niore 
than  12  billion  have  been  deemed  worthless 
In  the  past  three  years  or  so 

The  Pentagon  figures,  however,  are  not 
complete.  The  coat  of  several  projects  was 
apparently  undereatlxnated.  Por  example,  the 
amount  spent  on  Dyna-Soar  lan  airplane  re- 
entry vehicle)  was  given  as  WOo  million  Mc- 
Namara haa  testified  Dyna-Soar  cost  more 
than  $800  million  before  It  was  dropped 

Nor  does  the  list  Include  about  •600  million 
spent  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
nuclear  materials  on  the  Ill-fated  atomic  air- 
plane, or  more  than  WOO  mUUon  for  the  Navy 
version  of  the  TFX— the  F-lllB,  which  was 
abandoned  last  year. 
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Therefore,  not  including  coiislderable,  but 
secret  ABC  cost*  for  nuclear  warheads  on 
mlaslle  projects  which  were  cancelled,  a  con- 
servative eetlmate  of  the  programs  aban- 
doned during  the  last  16  years  la  •10,633,- 
700.000 

EXOTIC    NAMES.    EXOTIC    PWCES 

The  mlaslle  systenis  were  named  after  gods, 
birds,  a  mythical  animal  out  of  Alice  In  Won- 
derland, and  a  Greek  philosopher  who  prized 
love  and  t>eauty  The  prices  for  these  mis- 
taken were  equally  exotic 

Among  the  ten  Air  Porce  missile  projects 
cancelled  were  Navaho.  which  cost  •670  mil- 
lion: Snark.  $eTJ A  million:  Rascal.  •448  mil- 
lion, the  land  based  Toloa,  •118  mllUon:  and 
the  mobile  Mlnuteman,  •108.4  million.  None 
cost  less  than  t6S  million. 

The  dozen  cancelled  Navy  missiles,  which 
ranged  In  cost  from  •las  mllUon  to  $225 
million.  Included:  Sparrow  I  and  Sparrow  II, 
Regulus  II.  Petrel,  Conus,  Eagle.  Meteor! 
Rlgel,  Dove.  Trtton,  Oriole,  and  Typhon. 

The  Army,  which  for  years  has  been  bat- 
tling the  Air  Puree  and  Navy  for  missiles  It 
can  call  Its  own.  had  .six  of  its  project  can- 
celled after  nearly  •400  million  was  spent. 
The  missiles  were  called  Hermes.  Dart.  Lokl, 
Terrier.  Mauler   and  Plato 

The  Pentagrn  list  al.so  Included  tanks, 
trucks,  an  atomic  mortar  and  several  elec- 
tronlCJ  systems  It  did  not  Inrhide  cancella- 
tions and  ml.'itakes  <m  .small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  bases 

Conversations  with  arms  experts  and 
sources  on  armed  services  committee  staffs 
disclose  other  projects  which  have  been 
quietly  cancelled  or  allowed  to  become  dor- 
mant 


aoMBEB    BLOOPER    fO.ST    t3  BILLION 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  spent  about 
$:30o  million  on  a  communications  satellite 
called  ADVENT  before  the  project  was  given 
to  the  National  .-Veronautlcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration .ind  a  public  corporation. 

Scores  of  millluns  were  also  .spent  im  atomic 
artillery,  from  bazo*>kiis  and  recolUess  rifles 
to  cannons.  Originally  deployed  In  Europe, 
sources  »ay.  they  are  now  considered  too 
vulnerable  and  have  been  pulled  away  from 
lines  of  defense 

The  mc«t  expensive  white  elephant  on  the 
Pentagon  list  was  the  B-70  bomber,  cancelled 
In  1967  over  objections  In  Congress  and 
imong  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Defense 
Department  says  $1  5  billion  was  spent  on  the 
project,  but  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  s^iys  $3  billion  would  be 
more  accurate 

For  that  price  two  prototv-pe  bombers  were 
built  One  criished  while  posing  for  publicity 
pictures  aimed  at  keeping  the  project  goln*?. 
The  other  one  haa  been  taken  to  an  .iir  mu- 
seum in  Ohio,  where  It  will  become  .in  arti- 
fact more  expensive  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
The  other  breed  of  white  elephants — weap- 
ons systems  whli  h  persist  beyond  the;r 
need— la  more  difficult  to  find  They  are  cov- 
ered by  a  background  uvergrowth  of  technol- 
ogy. Pentagon  claims.  Industry  propaganda, 
cold  War  fears,  and  secrecy. 

A  major  example  is  the  nation's  anti-air- 
craft defense  system,  which  over  the  years 
has  cost  upwards  of  $30  billion  .^nd  each  year 
costs  more  than  »2  billion  to  operate  and 
maintain.  Congressional  Quarterly  .ind  a  .'or- 
mer  Pentagon  official  have  suggested  this  an- 
nual expense  oouid  be  dispensed  with. 

ICBM     REPLACED     BOMBER     DETCNSE 

The  bomber  defense  system  consists  of  a 
complex  radar  detection  system  called  Semi- 
automatic Ground  Environment  (SAOEi .  and 
two  types  of  mlsslles—Bomarc.  and  Nlke- 
Hercules.  SAOE  has  already  cost  $18  billion, 
and  each  year  about  tl  billion  more  is  spent 
paying  for  Improving  and  extending  It  The 
missiles  have  cost  at  least  $12  billion,  not 
counting  the  price  of  the  war  heads  (about 
•600.000   each)     Each    year   more   than   $850 


million   Is   spent    to   malnUln   and    improve 
the  mlaalles. 

The  nation  began  deploying  its  bomber 
defense  system  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War  to  counter  a  Soviet  bomber  threat 
But  beginning  in  1967,  when  the  Soviets 
launched  their  flrst  Sputnik,  American  Intel- 
Ugence  and  arms  experts  Informed  Congress 
and  the  Pentagon  that  the  Intercontlnenta' 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  was  the  threat  for 
the  future. 

The  US  began  building  ICBMs,  but  be- 
cause the  SovieU  still  had  a  big  bomber  tleet 
deployment  of  anti-aircraft  missiles  contin- 
ued. American  Intelligence  has  apparently 
proved  correct,  and  as  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  ' 
has  grown,  the  bomber  threat  haa  declinea 

By  1961.  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Service*  Committee  said  it 
had  become  evident  that  a  Soviet  atiack 
would  probably  come  with  missiles,  not 
bombers  Like  McNamara  and  his  which 
kids."  the  Russians  had  learned  that  bombi-rs 
were  too  slow,  too  vulnerable,  and  unneces- 
sary for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  beginning  that  year  the  Army 
armed  Its  anti-aircraft  missiles  with  expen'- 
sive  nuclear  warheads.  Since  then,  aside  :r  jm 
the  closing  of  26  Nike-Hercules  sites  last  vear 
the  anti-aircraft  system  has  continued  -o 
grow  to  almost  the  same  degree  that  the 
bomber  threat  has  declined.  Several  experts 
including  former  White  House  science  advisor 
Jerome  Wlesner.  question  whether  It  would 
have  worked. 

PRXSTIOE  RIYAI-KT  AMONG  SERVICES 

Once  a  weapons  system  Is  entrenched,  said 
Rep  Luclan  Nedzl,  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  It  can  be  dis- 
lodged only  by  the  President  or  his  secretary 
of  defense,  and  then  usually  only  in  exchange 
for  newer,  more  exotic  systems.  Congress, 
overwhelmed  by  political  pressure  and  Penta- 
gon Jargons,  Is  helpless,  he  said. 

Inter-servlce  rivalry  for  prestige,  congress- 
men and  .senators  with  Installations  and  de- 
fense manufacturers  In  their  districts,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  a  new  breed  of 
traveling  drummers  called  "strategic  systema 
salesmen"  (they  are  called  the  "SSS"  by  ihe 
Pentagon  wags)  all  combine  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  to  keep  old 
weapons  systems  and  buy  new  ones. 

There  Is,  of  course,  one  other  pressure — 
the  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Internatlon- 
iU  communism.  This  enables  Pentagon  sup- 
porters to  argue,  as  does  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D,  3.C.),  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
Ices  Conunlttee:  "I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple will  always  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
having  too  much  defense,  rather  than  risk  the 
Inestimable   cost   of   having   too   little.  " 

With  these  pressures  built  into  the  weap- 
ons buying  system,  industry's  salesmen  and 
lobbyists  (often  former  officers),  and  their 
scientists  bring  their  Ideas  to  the  Pentagon. 
Dr  Poster  once  testified  backed  by  ration- 
ales supplied  for  a  price  by  consultants. 

"We  see  threats  on  the  horizon,  possible 
threats,  usually  not  something  the  enemy  has 
done,  but  something  we  have  thought  our- 
selves he  nrUght  do,"  Poster  said,  explaining 
how  weapons  are  conceived. 

Roback  and  other  experts  on  military  pro- 
curement acknowledge  that  many  weapons 
become  obsolete  soon  after,  or  even  before, 
they  are  deployed. 

Bxrru)  BCCAT7SE  or  the  threat 
But  Roback  maintains  this  Is  Inherent  In 
the  burgeoning  technology  of  arms. 

"Kverythlng  you  buUd  is  going  to  be  ob- 
solete sooner  or  later,  but  you  build  It  be- 
cause of  a  threat  or  a  poaslble  threat,"  Ro- 
back said. 

Against  this  argument,  critical  observers 
of  the  Pentagon  like  physicist  Ralph  Lapp, 
a  worker  on  the  flrst  atom  bomb  project  and 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  said  It  Is  not  necessary 
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to  overreact  to  every  Soviet  threat,  real  or 
imagined,   or   every   technological   gimmick. 

"Quick,  major  breakthroughs  which  would 
give  one  side  or  the  other  a  major  advantage 
are  no  longer  possible,"  Lapp  said.  "There- 
fore we  should  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  spend  even  more  on  It.  But 
we  don't  need  to  take  the  candy  store  ap- 
proach to  buying  and  deploying  weapons — 
•aimme  some  of  these  and  some  of  those."  " 

Unless  the  new  offensive  being  mounted 
against  the  Pentagon  forces  a  change  in  de- 
fense procurement  policies,  the  Brookings 
Institution  forecasts  a  new  round  of  multl- 
bllUon  dollar  weapons  systems. 

The  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  are  to  be  modern- 
ized and  replaced  by  newer  versions  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4  6  blUlon;  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  to  be  converted  to  carry  Posei- 
don missiles  at  a  cost  of  $2.6  blUlon;  four 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers  are  to  be 
built  for  at  least  $2  16  billion;  and  further 
In  the  future  Pentagon  planners  see  new 
manned  bombers  able  to  hurl  missiles  at 
an  enemy,  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory,  and 
more  multi-warhead  missiles. 

Not  even  their  strongest  proponents  can 
say  with  certainty  that  some  or  all  of  them 
won't  be  the  white  elephants  of  the  future. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  Byelorus- 
sian independence — an  anniversary  of 
great  importance  for  American  citizens 
of  Byelorussian  descent.  They  are  a  loyal 
group  who  have  been  doing  everything 
they  can  to  protest  Soviet  oppression,  and 
to  regain  freedom  In  Byelorussia. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  freedom-loving 
Byelorussian  people  proclaimed  their 
sovereignty  and  established  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  with  its 
capital  in  the  historic  city  of  Minsk. 
However,  this  freedom  was  enjoyed  for 
a  short  time  only,  for  despite  all  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  its  people  the  young 
Byelorussian  state  was  unable  to  preserve 
Its  independence  against  the  onslaught 
of  Soviet  Communist  forces  which  over- 
ran the  countrj-  early  in  1921. 

Since  that  brutal  takeover  many  mil- 
lions of  Byelorussians  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  the  oppressive  Soviet  total- 
itarian regime.  But  the  flame  of  freedom 
continues  to  bum  brightly  in  the  hearts 
of  these  captive  people.  In  spite  of  harsh 
restrictions,  deportations.  Imprisonment, 
and  other  repressive  measures,  and  be- 
cause their  hope  for  independence  is  still 
.strong,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
United  States  keep  alive  this  hope  of 
freedom.  My  respect  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Byelorussian  people  Is 
well  known,  and  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  reaffirm  my  support  of  efforts  on  their 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION :  WE 
MUST  RESTORE  MOMENTUM  AND 
CREDDIBILITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  stop  the  terrible  drift 
toward  separate  white  and  black  so- 
cieties, chronicled  in  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission report,  we  have  no  more  effective 
Instrument  than  our  public  schools.  If 
we  can  start  there  to  teach  youngsters  of 
different  races  to  Uve  and  work  together, 
then  we  have  a  chance  of  avoiding  a  na- 


tional catastrophe.  The  schools  are  cru- 
cial to  any  solution  of  our  domestic  crisis. 
Those  of  us  who  make  the  laws  must 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the  elim- 
ination of  dual  school  systems  in  both 
the  North  and  South  Is  essential  to  any 
effort  to  bring  us  together  Into  one  har- 
monious society. 

That  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress,  and 
the  courts  have  upheld  that  Intention. 
It  is  tragic  that  the  administration  has 
not  yet  told  us,  unequivocally,  that  it,  too, 
wants  to  end  racially  segregated  schools. 
As  of  this  moment  many  of  the  state- 
ments coming  from  the  Dei>artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
been  ambiguous,  to  say  the  least.  We  now 
face  new  threats  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  particularly 
title  VI,  In  which  we  authorized  the  De- 
partment to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to  any 
school  district  that  refuses  to  desegregate. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
get  fresh  evidence  of  this  vacillation. 
Others  have  already  inserted  much  of 
the  earlier  evidence  in  the  Record.  The 
Washington  Post  for  March  23,  in  the 
latest  story  of  this  kind,  reports  that 
there  is  presently  a  memorandum  before 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  from 
his  future  General  Counsel  suggesting 
that  the  school  desegregation  guidelines 
should  not  be  rewritten — they  should, 
instead,  be  "quietly  bent." 

I  hope  Secretary  Pinch  will  announce 
publicly  that  he  has  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing this  advice.  He  has  already  stated  in 
a  reply  he  made  to  the  late  Ralph  Mc- 
Glll  that  he  will  "not  turn  back  the  clock" 
on  desegregation.  Last  week  he  gave  sim- 
ilar assurances  to  leaders  of  the  leader- 
ship conference  on  civil  rights,  the  coali- 
tion of  national  civil  rights,  labor, 
religious,  and  civic  groups  who  have  co- 
ordinated so  many  national  campaigns 
in  support  of  major  civil  rights  and  so- 
cial welfare  legislation. 

He  told  the  officials  of  this  group  that 
he  Intends  to  enforce  the  law  and  that 
the  guidelines  will  not  be  rewritten.  He 
told  them,  too,  that  the  fall  of  1969  Is 
still  the  target  deadline  for  the  submittal 
of  school  desegregation  plans.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  He  must  tell  all  of  us.  He  and 
the  President  must  tell  the  Nation  that 
they  are  committed  to  an  unbending  en- 
forcement of  the  law  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Silence  allows  doubt  to  grow  among 
those  of  us  who  want  to  see  this  country 
fulfill  its  promise  of  full  equality  in  an 
integrated  society.  Silence  allows  hope 
to  grow  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  cling 
to  the  injustices  of  the  past. 

I  wish  Secretary  Finch  would  heed  the 
advice  of  a  former  HEW  official  who  had 
much  to  do  ■with  developing  the  desegre- 
gation guidelines  and  trying  to  get  them 
observed — Peter  Libassi,  who  formerly 
directed  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and 
is  now  a  vice  president  of  the  Urban 
Coalition.  In  a  speech  he  gave  to  the  21st 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Clearing  House  on  Friday, 
March  21,  he  made  these  observations: 

The  system  of  enforcement  must  be 
fair  and  built  solidly  on  the  law.  The 
rights  of  school  officials  must  be  pro- 
tected. Once  HEW  policy  is  based  on 
what  the  law  is,  there  must  be  no  re- 
treat. That  policy  is  quite  simple:  "If  a 


school  district  violates  the  Constitution 
It  should  not  get  Federal  funds." 

Once  you  build  an  Internal  system  of 
enforcement  that  works,  "leave  it  alone." 
Let  it  operate.  Once  the  staff  is  trained 
and  the  quasi-judicial  system  of  exam- 
iners and  review  boards  set  up,  let  it  do 
its  work.  Do  not  pull  cases  up  for  special 
consideration.  If  you  do  that,  you  break 
the  momentum  of  enforcement  and  hurt 
your  credibility.  And  the  whole  object  of 
your  enforcement  effort  is  to  increase  the 
momentum  of  desegregation  and  to  es- 
tablish your  credibility  with  the  district 
officials. 

You  must  mean  what  you  say.  You 
must  not  threaten  or  bully.  You  can 
speak  softly,  but  you  must  explain  the 
consequences  of  violation  and  you  must 
follow  through.  He  said: 

It  Is  dlfllcult  to  build  up  momentum  and 
credibility  but  easy  to  destroy  them. 

While  it  is  tragically  true  that  more 
Negro  children  go  bo  segregated  schools 
than  attended  them  at  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954,  that  is 
a  result  of  population  growth.  At  pres- 
ent, half  a  million  black  children  are  in 
Integrated  schools.  Twenty -five  percent 
of  the  black  children  in  the  South  have 
escaped  the  dual  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  that  momentum 
falling  today  and  the  credibility  of  HETW 
undermined  through  hesitation  and  lack 
of  clarity.  School  districts  that  were 
ready  to  comply  with  the  law  are  now 
drawing  back.  In  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, 11  out  of  33  districts  that  had 
submitted  acceptable  plans  for  desegre- 
gation have  now  notified  HEW  that  they 
either  want  to  withdraw  those  plans  or 
implement  them  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  they  originally  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Finch  and  those  who  now 
assume  the  obligation  of  enforcement 
must  recognize  the  crisis  they  are  help- 
ing to  create.  Tliey  must  speak  out  now 
or  we  shall  see  an  even  greater  loss  of 
momentum — a  loss  of  credibility  that 
strikes  despair  into  the  hearts  of  parents 
who  want  to  see  an  end  to  seeregation. 
We  will  be  one  society  and  one  people, 
or  we  shall  fall  as  a  society.  Secretary 
Pinch  must  acknowledge  this  in  what  he 
says  and  in  what  he  does.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  honesty  nor  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions.  But  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
want  to  carry  on  his  conscience  the  awful 
burden  of  entering  history  as  the  man 
who  destroyed  the  effort  to  integrate  our 
schools.  He  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  say 
he  will  enforce  the  law  and  to  ask  our 
help  in  carrying  out  his  task. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE— A  CLEAR 
AND  PRESENT  DANGER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  series  of 
outstanding  articles  and  editorials  pub- 
lished by  the  McClatchy  newspapers  of 
California.  The  series  deals  with  our  ar- 
chaic electoral  college  system  and  is 
aptly  entitled  "The  Counterfeit  Ballot," 
because,  in  truth,  the  American  people 
do  not  elect  the  President.  Furthermore, 
it  Is  possible  under  the  electoral  college 
system  that  a  popular  vote  winner  can, 
through  the  mysterious  arithmetic  of 
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the  electoral  vote,  be  transformed  into 
an  electoral  loser  As  Reporter  Martin 
Smith  so  vividly  pointed  out,  The  Coim- 
terfelt  Ballot  could  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  brand  X  candidate  ' 

Mr  President.  I  asJc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  also  have  printed  at  the  appro- 
priate place  In  my  remarks  a  column  on 
t*ie  dilemma  of  electoral  reform  by  the 
distinguished  Washington  Post  writer. 
Merlo  Pusey  Mr  Pusey  asks  the  pointed 
question  'Is  the  old  wreck  worth  patch- 
ing up?"  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  out- 
standing constitutional  scholar  conclude 
that  it  would  be  "better  to  work  a  little 
harder  a  little  longer  for  a  new  model 
that  Is  sound  In  every  particular  before 
resigning  ourselves  to  costly  repairs  to 
an  obsolete  mechanism  that  would  never 
be  satisfactory  "  In  short,  Mr  Pusey  be- 
lieves that  we  should  elect  our  Presidents 
as  we  do  all  of  our  other  public  officials — 
by  direct  popular  vote 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a«  foll&ws 

-  -Thk  Coc!«TWir»rr  Baxxot 


candidal  might  have,  neither  ho  nor  any 
other  haa  an  Electoral  College  majority,  the 
choice  of  the  president  la  left  up  to  the  House 
of  Representatives-  where  the  politicking 
would  be  intense 

In  the  House  the  Individual  members  do 
not  not  cast  direct  ballots  either  each  stale 
has  one  vote  regardless  of  population 

This  ridiculous  sltuaUon  has  been  toler- 
ated too  long 

It  should  be  changed  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election 

President  Richard  M  Nixon,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  man,  holds  the  key  to  re- 
form US  Sen  Janies  O  Eastland.  D-Mlee  . 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
said  If  the  President  pushes  electoral  reform, 
reform  will  be  forthcoming  In  Nixon  be  It 
said    'Yours  Is  the  leadership  ' 
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NOTHING     BfT     TK«     BZST  '     IS     SEEDID     IN 
RXrrJBMING    ELXt-TORAL    (  (  t  LtGB 

US  Sen  Birch  Bayh  D-Ind  chairman  of 
the  Senate  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
committee made  one  of  the  best  remarks 
about  proposals  to  Junk  the  antiquated  Elec- 
toraj  College  and  replace  it  with  a  method 
mure  responsive  to  the  public  wishes  At  the 
opening  of  hearings  on  the  subject  l:i  Wash- 
ington   DC.  he  told  his  subcommittee 

Nothing  short  of  the  best  methiid  will 
suffice  What  Is  at  stake  here  la  the  vitality 
of  our  political  Institutions  and  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  uf  the  .American 
people  I  strongly  believe  that  direct  popular 
election  is  the  best  electoral  system  with  no 
Ifs.  ands  or  buts   " 

The  movement  toward  reform  of  the  Eelec- 
toral  College  system  began  many  years  ago 
Attempts  at  Improvement  often  were  beaten 
before  they  were  sponsored  by  an  Intran- 
sigent leadership  In  Congress  which  was  ieery 
atxjut  giving  the  general  public  a  more  say- 
so  in  the  selection  of  the  president  and  vice 
president 

The  ground  swell  favoring  change  has  bub- 
bled up  with  more  force  than  ever  ana 
therefore,  this  session  of  Congress  may  anally 
produce  results  Vox  populi  vox  Del  the  voice 
oi  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  i 

The  series  of  articles  In  The  Bee  entitled 
■The  Counterfeit  Ballot."  written  by  Martin 
Smith.  Bee  state  Capitol  staff  writer'  demon- 
strates the  voice  of  the  public  is  demanding 
acuon  This  may  be  the  year  It  wlil  be  heard. 
It  should  be.  for  It  is  a  work  postponed  for 
too  many  generations 

The  series  zeroed  In  on  the  situation 
which  almost  developed  In  the  ia«J8  election. 
which  was  viewed  with  horror  by  mllllona  of 
television  watchers  During  the  counting  of 
the  ballot,  the  outcome  was  indecisive  and 
there  were  all  sorts  of  speculations  about  the 
possible  consequences  There  were  fears  there 
Would  be  no  majority  vole  winner  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  president  would  go  to  the 
House  jf  Representatives  It  was  suspected 
the  Ho'Oie  would  become  deadl'Xked  and 
subjected  to  the  blackmail  tactics  of  the 
0«orge  Wa;iace-typ>e» 

•The  United  States."  Smith  reported,  had 
teetered  briefly  on  the  brink  of  disastrous 
governmental  instability  then  veered  back 
safely  for  another  four  years  ' 

This  happens  every  four  years  because 
American  voters  do  not  elect  their  presi- 
dents The  voters  only  chixise  members  of 
the  Electoral  College  who,  in  turn.  cho.jse 
the  presidents  and  vice  presidents  according 
to  their  will 
If   regardless  of  how  many  popular  votes  a 


Public  W.*Nrs  Populah  PREsioENxtAi,  Vote. 
Not  Window  DRcasiNu  Reform  ' 
Th»  process  of  reform  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  proposed  abolishment  of  the  Electoral 
College  is  time  consuming  and  arduous.  It 
requires  persistent  public  pressure  to  make 
5ure  It  does  not  become  bogged  down  in  the 
sem.intios   uf  special   interest   pleadings 

That  the  public  wants  lu  representatives 
in  Congress  to  act  is  clear  Almost  every  major 
survey  of  citizen  sentiment  shows  the  choice 
la  for  a  popular  elecUoii  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  wiUiout  any  in-betweens.  The 
voters  do  n.jt  want  their  senators  and  repre- 
sent.itlvea  uj  dream  up  .some  fancy  w.ndow- 
'Iresslng  replacement  for  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege in  the  faise  name  of  reform  '  They 
want  to  have  their  votes  cast  directly  for 
those  they  prefer  to  lead  the  country.  They 
want  each  vote  to  count  equally. 

The  recent  series  of  articles  In  The  Bee, 
entitled  The  Counterfeit  Ballot"  and  pre- 
pared by  Martin  Smith.  Bee  Capitol  sUilT 
writer,  pointed  out  natl(jnal  polls  In  1948  and 
again  in  1960  showed  the  public— by  a 
healthy  2-1  margin— wanted  the  Electoral 
College  eliminated 

And  instead  of  dwindling,  the  percentage 
■limbed  dr.unaUcally  higher  by  1968  A  Harris 
Survey  last  November  showed  an  overwhelm- 
ing 79  per  cent  of  those  polled  favored  direct 
election  of  presidents  .ind  vice  presidents  and 
only  11  per  cent  opposed  elimination  of  the 
Electoral  College. 

So  great  is  this  expression  of  the  public's 
will  the  Congress  should  be  quick  to  respond. 
After  all.  the  Congress  acts  lor  the  people  and 
;f  the  people  want  the  government  to  be 
brought  closer  to  home,  to  the  grass  roots  as 
;t  were,  then  the  congressmen  should  be 
most  anxli-us  to  fulfill  the  pe<>ple  s  request. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  the  Congress 
has  nut  acted  before  this  Is  the  public  apathy 
which  developed  between  presidential  elec- 
Uoos.  But  this  time  the  public  is  more 
aroused  than  ever  before  Fhe  anxious  hours 
of  election  night  last  November  which  were 
shared  by  millions  of  viewers  of  television 
made  more  people  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent  in   the  present  system. 

ITie  politicians  no  longer  can  ignore  the 
public  on  this  Issue 

In  this  dangerous  age  of  Instant  conflict 
•*hich  can  embroil  the  nation  in  situations  of 
frightful  consequences,  the  nation  cannot 
.iSord  a  moment  without  poslUve  leadership. 
The  possibility  of  having  an  'acUng  presi- 
dent ■  or  one  who  has  been  previously  re- 
jected by  a  majority  •>(  the  popular  vote  Is 
too  perilous  to  be  tolerated 

Before  a  naUonal  popular  presidential  elec- 
tion can  be  established,  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress would  have  to  approve  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
•Afould  then  have  to  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  50  states  This  task  Is  so  great 
the  machinery  should  be  placed  In  motion  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Congress  should  start  the  wheels  mov- 
ing and  the  public  should  make  sure  they 
keep  on  turning  so  the  presidential  election 


of   1972  will  b*  in 
will  of  the  public 

NIXON    IS    THE    ONE    TO    LIAD    VOTE    RETORM 

A  new  administration,  even  one  elected  bv 
a  narrow  margin,  has  advantages  not  enjoyed 
by  the  old  Ln  its  flrst  months  in  office  It  can 
ride  the  buoyant  winds  of  change,  progress 
and  reform  with  equanimity,  assured  of  the 
chance  of  success  where  failure  ruled  before 
The  direction  of  change  depends  upon  the 
head  of  the  new  regime  He  sets  the  course, 
he  establishes  the  leadership;  he  determines 
the  emphasis 

President  Richard  M  Nixon  almost  exclu- 
sively holds  the  key  to  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  public  demand  for  Its  rightful  desire 
to  have  a  direct  voice  In  electing  pre.eidenis 
and  vice  presidents.  He  and  his  advisers  inu- 
be  aware  of  the  peoples  wish  for  a  direc 
popular  national  vote.  Nlxcn  should  convert 
that  wish  into  reality  by  urging  that  Congre-.s 
also  hear  the  public's  outcry 

Millions  of  people  go  to  the  polls  everv  U  iir 
years  thinking  they  are  casting  their  vit^s 
for  the  candidates  of  their  choice  But  tli:'; 
sacred  franchise"  is  not  so  divine  aft^r 
because  the  voters.  :n  fact,  do  not  choose  'he 
winners  among  the  various  p)arty  nominee 
Their  votes  go  to  electors'  who  meet  I  i. - 
to  pick  the  president  and  vice  president  \  ■ 
law  binds  the  electors  of  the  Electoral  Cullege 
to  vote  for  the  persons  who  were  picked  iv, 
the  majority  of  the  voters  rhey  can  vote  :-r 
any  person  they  want  based  on  their  own  per- 
sonal wishes.  Over  the  years,  several  have 
done  this,  thwarting  the  will  of  the  public 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Bar  .^-s  - 
elation,  through  a  special  commission  :, 
ElecU)ral  College  reform,  declared  while  tliere 
may  be  no  perfect  way  "  to  elect  a  presklei;: 
the  direct,  nationwide  vote  Is  the  best  of  all 
possible  alternatives.  The  bar  commission 
termed  the  present  system  "archaic,  undemo- 
craUc.  complex,  ambiguous,  indirect  .\nd 
dangerous   ' 

There  is  no  need  to  perpetuate  this  ludi- 
crous situation. 

The  people  have  spoken— they  want  a  na- 
tional popular  primary  with  a  national  popu- 
lar runoff  election.  Many  responsible  orgai..- 
zatlons,  including  the  bar  association,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  .  r- 
ganlzed  labor,  want  the  Electoral  CoUet-e 
Junked. 

Countless  measures  have  been  Introdu  ed 
in  Congress  session  after  session  seeking  .-^i - 
form  The  McClatchy  newspapers  for  decades 
have  advocated  the  simplest,  most  reprc- 
senuttve  way  to  give  every  voter  the  fullest 
voice  in  his  government  is  to  give  him  the 
direct  ballot  Anything  short  of  the  dl.'ec: 
ballot  Is  a  fraud.  The  recent  series  of  articles 
published  by  the  McClatchy  newspapers 
documented  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
method  In    The  Counterfeit  Ballot." 

All  this  leads  to  the  present.  Congress, 
knowing  the  people's  wants,  and  the  new  ,id- 
mlnlstraUon,  having  the  opportunltv  •> 
enunciate,  finally  could  institute  elimination 
of  the  Electoral  College  and  establishment  of 
the  direct  popular  vote. 

There  certainly  is  no  need  to  wait  any 
longer  There  is  no  reason  to  provide  a  "sub- 
stitute" for  the  Electoral  College,  or  a  modin- 
cauon  which  would  act  to  continue  this  iron 
curtain"  which  divides  the  people  from  the 
presidency. 

At-TLNC  President  Was  Chance  Under 
AscHAic  Voting  System 
By  Martin  Smith) 
It    all    soimded    so    strange    that    election 
night.  The  voting  trend  was  Indecisive,  and 
the  choice  of  the  president  might  be  left  to 
•he  House  of  Representatives  under  the  ar- 
chaic  constitutional    procedures   established 
nearly  two  centuries  ago 

A  deadlock  in  the  House  appeared  to  be  a 
real  possibility  The  television  pundits  were 
talking  of  the  chance  an  acting  president 
might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  relna  of 
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government  If  the  House  could  not  reach  a 
decision  by  Jan   '20, 

An  acting  president?  It  sounded  as  If  they 
were  talking  hbout  a  Central  American  ba- 
nana republic,  not  about  the  United  States. 

But  they  were. 

votcss  DEcrocD 

It  did  not  turn  out  that  way,  of  course. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  ran  more  strongly  than 
expected,  but  George  Wallace  ran  weaker  and 
Klchard  M  Nixon  won  a  majority  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  votes. 

Once  more,  in  the  view  of  tboee  who  for 
decades  have  been  warning  that  the  nation's 
presidential  election  system  is  In  need  of 
basic  revisions,  the  United  States  had  teetered 
briefly  on  the  brink  of  disastrotu  govern- 
mental instability,  then  veered  back  safely 
for  another  four  years. 

It  Is  a  drama  occurring  in  one  form  or  an- 
other every  four  years  because — and  this 
needs  repeating — American  voters  do  not  elect 
their  presidents.  The  voters  only  choose 
members  of  the  Electoral  College,  who.  In 
turn,  choose  the  presidents  and  vice  presi- 
dents. 

TROtTBLE    ARISES 

It  Is  a  system  which  only  worked,  more  or 
less,  the  way  It  was  supposed  to  In  the  flrst 
two  elections  in  which  It  was  employed.  The 
third  time  around,  in  1796,  the  system  began 
to  cause  trouble. 

Individual  electors  are  expected  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  on  whose  slate  they  ran, 
but  they  do  not  have  to  do  so.  Dr.  Lloyd  W. 
Bailey  of  North  Carolina  proved  that  again 
last  month. 

He  was  one  of  the  538  Individuals — mem- 
t.>er8  of  the  Electoral  College — who  decided 
who  should  be  the  president  of  the  'United 
States  for  the  term  starting  tomorrow. 
Bailey  Is  a  John  Blrcher,  which  Is  his  privi- 
lege, and  although  he  supposedly  was  elected 
bv  North  Carolinians  to  vote  for  Richard  M. 
N'lxon  for  president,  he  Instead  cast  his  vote 
in  the  Electoral  College  for  George  Wallace. 
As  events  turned  out,  that  was  Bailey's  priv- 
ilege, too. 

SECOND,     THniD     CHOICB 

The  system,  coupled  with  an  undemo- 
cratic, boss-controlled  method  of  selecting 
party  candidates,  makes  p>osslble  the  elec- 
Tion  of  a  president  who  actually  may  be  the 
f^econd — or  third — choice  of  most  American 
V  iters. 

United  States  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Indlana, 
called  this  year's  election  another  "brush 
with  catastrophe." 

The  potential  horrors  of  the  present  sys- 
tem long  have  been  known.  Sometimes  the 
h.orrors  have  come  to  pass. 

Three  times  In  the  19th  century — In  1824, 
In  1876  and  in  1888 — a  candidate  has  cap- 
t.'.red  fewer  popular  votes  than  an  opponent 
but  still  has  gone  on  to  become  president. 

CLOSE    CAL15 

So  far  this  has  not  occurred  in  the  present 
century,  but  there  have  been  three  close 
calls— In  1948.  in   1960  and  again  last  year. 

If,  regardless  of  how  many  popular  votes  a 
candidate  might  have,  neither  he  nor  any 
tpponent  has  an  Electoral  College  majority, 
the  choice  of  a  president  is  left  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  poll- 
ticking  for  support  would  be  intense. 

A  deadlock  in  the  House  always  would  be 
a  possibility.  Congressmen,  when  called  on 
to  elect  a  president,  do  not  vote  as  Indl- 
Mduals.  Instead,  each  state  is  accorded  one 
\cte — no  matter  what  its  population  Is. 

ONE  VERSUS  THIHTY-nGHT 

Nevada's  single  congressman  would  de- 
cide how  his  state's  one  vote  for  president 
would  be  cast,  while  California's  38  oon- 
eressmen  would  decide  whom  their  state's 
I  ne  vote  would  support. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  political  scientists 
and  also  many  hardheaded  practical  poU- 
Ucians.  the  worst  possibility  is  that  a  cloud 


would  hang  over  the  head  of  some  future 
president  who  won  the  office  under  what 
were  regarded  as  dubious  circumstances. 

Stanford  University  political  science  Prof. 
Ray  Wolflnger  has  warned  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  considerable  numbers  of  the 
population  "might  feel  freer  to  disobey  the 
law." 

oMiNors  talk 

It  is  ominous  talk.  But  It  is  baded  upon 
real  dangers. 

An  acting  president?  A  president  regarded 
by  most  Americans  as  a  usurper? 

It  could  happen  because  of  the  Electoral 
College. 

Electoral  College  System  Faltered  in  3rd 

Election 

(By   Martin    Smith) 

The  founding  fathers  offered  an  attractive 
rationale  for  the  Electoral  College  system  of 
selecting  presidents. 

Although  the  system  simply  was  the  result 
of  a  political  compromise,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  argued  it  offered  a  pKJSltive  good. 
The  system,  as  they  saw  it,  would  permit  the 
very  best  men  In  the  nation  to  sit  down 
every  four  years  and  calmly,  without  rancor 
and  partisan  considerations,  decide  who 
would  make  the  best  president. 

This  vision  quickly  proved  to  be  a  mirage. 

The  founding  fathers  themselves  pro- 
moted the  development  of  political  partisan- 
ship. The  presidential  electors  were  regarded 
as  faceless  individuals.  They  were  unneces- 
sary and  sometimes  troublesome  middlemen 
In  the  process  by  which  presidents  were 
selected. 

UNEXPECTED    VOTE 

In  1796  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  electors 
voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  for  president 
when  everyone  thought  he  had  been  com- 
mitted to  vote  for  John  Adams.  An  angry 
Federalist  politician  wrote: 

"■What,  do  I  chuse  Samuel  Miles  to  deter- 
mine for  me  whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas 
Jefferson  shall  be  president?  No!  I  chuse  him 
to  act,  not  to  think." 

Other  individual  electors  occasionally  have 
broken  their  faith  by  thinking. 

The  most  recent  was  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey 
of  Rocky  Mount,  N C,  who,  although  he  was 
elected  as  part  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's  slate  of 
electors,  chose  instead  to  cast  his  vote  for 
George  Wallace  for  president 

One  elector  broke  loose  from  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's Tennessee  slate  of  electors  In  1948. 
Adlal  Stevenson  lost  one  of  his  .Alabama 
electors  in  1956. 

ambitious     SCHEME 

The  most  ambitious  renegade  was  an  Okla- 
homan  who  had  been  elected  in  1960  to  cast 
his  Electoral  College  ballot  for  Nixon.  In- 
stead, the  elector  promoted  an  unsuccessful 
project  to  persuade  other  electors  t-o  desert 
Nixon  and  John  P.  Kennedy  and  support  In- 
stead, a  strong  conservative  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

His  scheme  simply  was  a  variation  of  at- 
tempts by  Southern  conservatives  since 
World  War  II  to  force  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  Alabama's 
voice  would  count  every  bit  as  much  as  New 
York's. 

Strom  Thurmond  ran  for  president  In  1948 
in  the  hope  the  election  would  go  to  the 
house  where  a  major  party  candidate  then 
might  have  to  bow  to  dictates  from  Dixie 
on  race  questions. 

Thurmond  failed,  as  did  George  Wallace 
who  ran  last  year  ■with  more  or  less  the  same 
Idea. 

But  Wallace's  movement  remains  as  a 
threat  to  the  two-party  system  which  most 
political  scientists  think  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  political  stability  In  an  increasingly 
troubled  nation. 

Soon  after  Wallace  announced  his  presi- 
dential candidacy  last  year,  a  Democratic 
congressman  called  for  modiflcations  of  the 


Electoral  College  system  to  provide  for  a  run- 
off election  If  no  one  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  the  electors. 

Bui  It  was  a  Republican.  US  Rep  Clark 
MacGregor  of  Minnesota  who  called  for 
abolishing  the  Electoral  College  and  replac- 
ing it  with  a  popular  vote. 

"The  Wallace  candidacy  is  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  upon  the  vagaries  of  our 
presidential  election  system  to  pet  a  stran- 
glehold on  national  policy."  warned  Mac- 
Gregor. 

"The  American  people  would  not  wish  us 
to  stand  by  idly  while  a  minority  presiden- 
tial candidate  attempts  to  blackjack  either 
major  party  candidate  Into  such  an  unholy 
alliance." 

WALLACE    ASSESSMENT 

Robert  H.  Finch,  the  Incoming  secretary 
of  health,  education  and  welfare,  who  was 
until  recently  California's  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, assessed  the  Wallace  candidacy  In 
1972  and  observed  that  the  former  Alabama 
governor  has  "a  pretty  good  piece  of  political 
machinery  going  for  himself." 

Finch  acknowledges  the  process  by  which 
the  United  States  Constitution  is  amended 
Is  an  exceedingly  slow-moving  one.  but  he 
sees  the  Wallace  threat  as  providing  "a 
greater  catalyst  for  change  now  than  ever 
before." 


Campaigning  Nixon  Moved  Closer  to 
Popular  Vote  Idea 
(By  Martin  Smith) 

U.S.  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  the  conserva- 
tive Mississippi  Democrat  who.  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  will  have 
a  lot  to  say  nbout  any  changes  In  the  system 
of  electing  presidents,  has  predicted  the  sys- 
tem will  be  revised — if  the  new  president 
wants  revision. 

"If  the  next  president  pushes  electoral  re- 
form, we'll  get  it."  said  Eastland.  "If  he 
doesn't,  I  don't  assume  so." 

The  new  president  is  Richard  M.  Nixon 
who  indicated  during  the  campaign  he  favors 
changes  In  the  system.  He  said  once  he  was 
not  proposing  abolition  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, but  he  also  said  he  thinks  the  man  with 
the  most  popular  votes  should  become  presi- 
dent. 

NO    DETAILS    OFFERED 

Nixon  has  not  offered  any  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  revising  the  system  but  in 
his  most  extensive  statement  on  the  issue, 
he  said  on  Sept.  3  In  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

"I  am  not  suggesting  we  go  so  far  as  the 
direct  election  of  the  president.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  in  a  particular  state  the  fact  that 
one  man  may  win  the  state  by  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  and  then  get  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  state — I  think  tliat.  in  effect,  disen- 
franchises a  lot  of  other  people  who  may 
have  voted  on  the  other  side  I  would  rather 
have  proportional  representation  in  the  Elec- 
toral College." 

MOVES    CLOSER 

But  later  in  the  campaign.  Nixon  seemed 
to  be  moving  closer  to  the  Idea  of  deciding 
the  presidential  election  by  popular  vote. 

On  Oct  15:  I  think  that  if  the  man  who 
wins  the  popular  vote  is  denied  the  presi- 
dency, the  man  who  eets  the  presidency 
would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  govern- 
ing." 

On  Oct.  21:  "Whoever  wins  the  popular 
vote  should  be  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States." 

On  Oct.  30,  while  challenging  Democratic 
rival  Hubert  Humphrey  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  j>opular  vote:  "I  say  again,  the 
candidate  who  gets  the  most  votes  should 
be  the  next  president.  I  stand  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  electorate," 

FINCH    PREDICTIONS 

Former  California  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  H.  Finch, 
a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Nixon's  and  cho- 
sen by  the  president  to  be  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  predicted  in  a  Sacra- 
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mento  Intarrlew  thai  Nixon  will  offer  specific 
propowUa  for  changing  the  prealdentlal  elec- 
tion system. 

Finch  said  he  doea  not  know  yet  what  forms 
theee  proposals  wUl  take  Speaking  Jiist  for 
himself,  however.  Pinch  said  he  Ukea  the  Idea 
of  retaining  the  Electoral  College  but  having 
meet  of  the  electors  choeen  by  individual  con- 
gressional districts  This  would  result  In  the 
electoral  votes  of  most  states  being  split 
among   leading   candidates 

Pinch  said  this  proposal  has  great  appeal 
to  me  because  it  would  lend  to  develop  a 
viable  two-party  system  in  the  South.  There 
would  be  an  enormous  incentive  to  try  to  de- 
velop strong  congreaslonal  candidates  in  those 
Southern  states." 

FOU»  FLAWS 

The  congressional  district  plan  Is  only  one 
of  four  basic  proposals  expected  to  go  before 
Congress  at  the  1969  session  for  champing 
the  method  by  which  American  presidents 
are  selected 

The  other  three  basic  plans : 

— Retaining  the  Electoral  College  but 
simply  apportioning  each  state's  electoral 
votes  on  a  percentage  basis  to  reflect  the 
popujw  vote  In  the  state  The  present  wlnner- 
.take-^  system  would  be  eliminated. 

— Retaining  the  Electoral  College  system 
and  also  Its  winner-take-all  provision  so  that 
a  states  entire  .slate  of  electors  still  would 
go  to  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
eliminating  the  office  of  elector  An  auto- 
matic state  unit  electoral  vote  system  would 
be  substituted  for  the  Individual  electors. 

— Simply  abolishing  the  Electoral  College 
and  deciding  the  presidential  elections  by  a 
nationwide  popular  vote 

This  last  proF>osal  has  been  i^tven  new  sup- 
port as  the  result  of  a  special  study  by  an 
American  Bar  Association  commission  which 
strongly  recommended  that  a  poptUar  vote 
decide  presidential   elections 

ljfDL\JiA  Senator  Sees  Only  One  Wat 

Junk  Elector  CoLi.rcE 

(  By  Martin  Snilth  r 

US.  Sen  Birch  Bayh,  D-Indlana.  has  been 
calling  for  reforms  In  the  Electoral  College 
system  slrce  he  flrst  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962 

But  for  a  long  time  he  opposed  any  plan 
to  eliminate  the  college  entirely  and  substi- 
tute In  Its  place  a  direct  popular  vote  for 
president. 

Bayh  changed  his  mind  In  1967 

He  called  for  going  all  the  way  and  elim- 
inating the  Electoral  College  entirely  in 
favor  of  d  popular  vote 

NEW  ENiilNE  NEEDED 

"Mere  procedural  changes  in  the  present 
system  would  be  like  shifting  around  the 
parts  of  a  creaky  and  daagerfjus  automobile 
engine,  making  it  no  less  creaky  and  no  less 
dangerous."  he  warned. 

"What  we  may  need  Is  a  new  engine,  be- 
caose  we  are  in  a  new  age  " 

What  caused  Bayh  to  shift  his  view  is  a 
report  issued  by  a  special  .\mencan  Bar  As- 
sociation commission  which  after  a  detailed 
study  concluded 

"The  Electoral  College  method  of  electing 
a  president  of  the  United  States  Is  archaic, 
undemocratic,  comple.x,  ambiguous,  indirect 
and  dangerous 

"While  there  may  be  no  perfect  method  of 
electing  a  president  we  believe  that  direct 
nationwide  popular  method  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  methods." 

The  conunlsslon.  headed  by  Robert  O. 
Storey,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation  and  dean  emeritus  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  University  Law  School  in 
Dallas,  offered  detailed  reconunendatlons  on 
how  presidential  elections  might  be  decided 
by  popular  vote. 

It  recommended  that  a  i»rtys  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  continue  to 


run  as  a  team  The  presidential  candidate 
and  his  running  mate  who  captured  the  most 
popular  vote*  would  win— provided  they  had 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

If  no  ticket  won  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  then  a  runoff  election  would  be  held 
t>etween  the  two  tickets  with  the  highest 
number  of  vote* 

DATE     SETTING      PROCEDURE 

Congress  would  have  the  power  to  set  the 
dates  for  regular  and  runoff  elections,  but 
Individual  stiite  legislatures  would  have  the 
fwwer  to  provide  for  places  and  manner  of 
the  elections  Congress,  however,  would  re- 
tain reserve  fxiwers  to  overrule  the  state  leg- 
liilituree. 

Persona  qualified  under  state  law  to  vote 
for  members  of  Congress  would  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections  except  that  a  state  would 
be  empowered  to  make  even  fewer  restrictive 
requirements  fiir  presidential  voters 

Cctngress  als<j  would  be  given  a  reserve 
power  to  provide  for  uniform  age  and  resi- 
dence requirements 

Among  those  on  the  15-member  commis- 
sion were  leading  legal  scholars  and  attor- 
neys, including  Paul  Freund.  a  constltviOonal 
law  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School;  four 
former  .\BA  presidents,  two  state  governors, 
and  Herman  Phleger.  a  San  Francisco  attor- 
ney and  former  adviser  to  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment 

They  returned  an  eight-count  Indictment 
against  the  Electoral  College  system,  charg- 
ing It: 

--  Allows  a  person  to  become  president 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  his  major  op- 
ponent 

— "Grants  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes 
to  the  winner  of  the  most  popular  votes  in 
the  slate,  thereby  cancelling  all  minority 
votes  cast  In  the  state. 

-  "Makes  it  possible  for  presidential  elec- 
tors to  vote  against  the  national  candidates 
of  the  i>arty. 

— "Awarda  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes 
to  the  popular  winner  In  the  state,  regard- 
less of  the  turnout  in  the  state. 

"Assigns  to  each  state  at  least  three  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  .if  its  size. 

"Falls  to  take  Into  account  population 
changes  In  a  state  between  censuses. 

"Employs  an  unrepresentative  system  of 
voting  for  president  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Allows  for  the  possibility  of  a  president 
and  vice  president  from  differing  political 
parties  " 

THE  I2TH  AMENDMENT  CITED 

The  12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
In  1804  was  Intended  to  eliminate  this  last 
possibility  but  the  amendment  did  not  shut 
the  door  completely  on  such  a  turn  of  events. 

For  example.  If  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion had  been  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives  Republican  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on might  well  have  been  the  ultimate  choice. 
But  the  choice  of  the  vice  president  would 
have  been  left  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
Many  observers  think  It  likely  that  the  sen- 
ators would  have  chosen  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, U  S  Sen  Edmund  Muskle,  the  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  nominee,  for  vice 
president  Instead  of  Splro  T.  Agnew.  the 
Republican  nominee 

The  ABA  report  has  been  made  at  a  pos- 
sible turning  point  In  history— when  the 
defects  In  the  present  system  for  electing 
presidents  are  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent to  the  public. 

Electoral  College  Draws   Governors" 

Dissatisfaction 

(By  Martin  Smith) 

The  Electoral  College  has  existed  for  more 

than    180    years,    although    Americans    have 

been  dissatisfied   with   It  for  much  of  that 

time. 

Pew  persons  think  it  will  be  easy  to  replace 
It  with  a  direct  popular  vote  In  the  selection 


of  preeldente  and  vice  presldenta.  But  public 
unhapplneae  with  the  anUquated  Electoral 
College  Is  greater  than  ever,  and  many  politi- 
cal  leaders  agree  now  Is  the  time  to  eliminate 
It. 

In  1948  and  again  In  1960  national  polls 
indicated  the  public,  by  a  3-1  margin,  wanted 
the  Electoral  College  eliminated.  Tlie  per- 
centage of  those  oppoaed  to  It  has  climbed 
dramatically.  Last  November  a  Harris  Sur- 
vey showed  that  an  overwhelming  79  per 
cent  of  those  polled  favored  direct  election 
of  presidents  and  vice  presidents.  Only  11  per 
cent  opposed  ellmlnaUon  of  the  Electoral 
College 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  system  Is  wide- 
spread and  increasing,  but  there  Is  dissent. 
too. 

While  some  Southern  white  conservatives 
are  reluctant  to  eliminate  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege completely,  preferring  instead  to  tinker 
with  and  retain  the  present  system,  an  im- 
portant minority  group  also  shows  a  cautious 
If  different,  attitude  on  the  Issue. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  told  a  US.  Senate  sub- 
committee his  organization  flatly  op[)oses  any 
move  to  divide  a  state's  electors  according  to 
popular  vote  percentages  within  that  state. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reform-but-retaln  pro- 
posals being  heard  in  the  debate  over  the 
Electoral  College. 

minority  factors 

Minority  groups  .see  an  advantage  for 
themselves  In  the  winner-take-all  system  by 
which  a  candidate  captures  a  state's  entire 
.slate  of  electors  by  winning  that  state's 
popular  vote  no  matter  by  how  small  a 
margin.  Nominees  now  regard  major  groups 
of  minority  voters  as  possibly  deciding  factors 
In  swinging  some  states.  Minorities  Justify 
this  possible  advantage  as  necessary  to  offset 
the  bloc  of  Southern  white  segregationist 
states. 

Mitchell,  however,  also  has  told  US,  Sen, 
Birch  Bayh,  D-Indlana,  the  American  Bar 
Association  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Elec- 
toral College  completely  In  favor  of  a  direct 
popular  vote  Is  an  excellent  one. 

But  Mitchell  added  the  NAACP  would  .;;p- 
port  the  recommendations  for  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  "only  if  there  are  absolute  and  fool- 
proof safeguards  against  discrimination  in 
reRlsterlng  and  voting." 

If  there  can  be  guarantees  that  minority 
groups  will  not  be  prevented  from  parUci- 
patlng  In  a  direct  popular  vote  for  president, 
the  NAACP  win  support  the  ABA  rec<.n:- 
mendations  But  If  the  present  system  is  to 
be  retained,  the  proposal  to  divide  a  states 
electors  will  only  make  existing  Inequities 
even  worse,  In  the  NAACP  view. 

REWRITING   IS  SLOW 

Rewriting  the  ConstltuUon  Is  a  slow- 
moving  process  The  usual  way  is  for  an 
amendment  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  then  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  states. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers  sent  Inquiries 
to  governors  of  all  50  states,  seeking  their 
views  on  the  present  system  of  electing 
presidents  and  vice  presidents.  Not  all  re- 
plied. Some  of  those  who  did  said  they  iiad 
not  reached  a  decision  yet  on  proposed 
changes.  Some  thought  the  Electoral  College 
might  be  retained  if  basically  overhauled. 

But  not  one  of  the  governors  said  he  likes 
the  system  the  way  It  Is.  There  was  filgnir:- 
cant  voices  from  both  major  parties  calling 
for  its  outright  abolition  In  favor  of  direct 
f>opular  votes. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  was  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 
He  noted  that  one  of  his  state's  delegate.'.  :o 
the  1787  Constitutional  Convention.  James 
Wilson,  thought  even  then  that  American 
presidents  should  be  chosen  by  direct  elec- 
tion. 
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"It  Is  time  that  we  add  our  strength  to 
the  lone  voice  of  that  great  Pennsylvanlan," 
(aid  Shaf  er.  "I  will  recommend  that  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  it  next  convenes,  lead 
the  nation  In  a  call  to  Congress  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  abollsb  the  Elec- 
toral College." 

REPLIES   FROM    OTHEB8 

Other  governors  who  replied  or  otherwise 
expressed  themselves  In  favor  of  outright 
abolition  of  the  Electoral  College  Included 
Democrats  Warren  E.  Hearnes  of  Missouri  and 
William  L.  Guy  of  North  Dakota  and  Repub- 
licans Richard  B.  Ogllvle  of  lUlnois,  John  A. 
Love  of  Colorado,  Russell  W.  Peterson  of 
Delaware  and  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon. 

One  who  replied  when  he  still  was  a  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  but  since  has  assumed 
another  office  Is  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew. 

"There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
basic  reform  of  this  outdated  process  Is  nec- 
essary." said  Agnew.  "Maryland  Is  one  of  the 
few  states  with  a  statute  binding  electors  to 
cast  their  votes  for  the  winner  of  the  state's 
presidential  election  but  even  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  is  dubious." 

DNRUH    TAKES    STAND 

The  strongest  voice  in  California  In  favor 
of  eliminating  the  Electoral  College  Is  As- 
semblyman Jess  Unruh.  He  Is  asking  the  state 
legislature  to  urge  Congress  to  begin  the 
process  by  which  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a  direct  popular  vote 
for  president  and  vice  president. 

""Today  it  Is  clear,  as  It  has  been  for  more 
than  a  century,  that  the  Electoral  College 
envisioned  by  the  framers  (of  the  Constitu- 
tion) bears  no  relation  to  their  Intent,  If 
Indeed  It  ever  did."  Unruh  has  commented. 

ELECTORATE    IS    COMPETENT 

.  .  No  modern  politician  who  values 
Ms  profession  dares  to  argue  that  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  is  Incompetent  to  elect  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  If  this  Is  so, 
all  rational  argument  against  popular  presi- 
dential elections  disappears.  The  Electoral 
College  Is  a  tiseless  and  dangerous  appendage 
to  our  body  politic.  It  must  be  removed." 

No  matter  how  low  the  Electoral  College 
ranks  In  the  public  esteem,  the  surgery  pro- 
posed by  Unruh  and  other  prominent  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  will  not  be  easy 
to  accomplish. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  some  surgery  Is 
necessary.  So  far.  there  Is  Insufficient  agree- 
ment as  to  Its  extent,  and  this  could  renew 
the  Electoral  College's  lease  on  life. 

DISASTER    COULD    OCCTJK 

Then,  the  disaster  that  most  observers  fear 
may  occur:  The  Electoral  College  once  again 
could  award  the  presidency  to  a  man  who  was 
the  only  runnerup  In  the  popular  vote. 

The  Counterfeit  Ballot  could  result  In  the 
selection  of  a  Brand  X  president. 

Is  THE  Old  Wreck  Worth  Patching  Up? 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

The  dilemma  of  Congress  as  It  surveys  the 
weaknesses  of  our  electoral  system  is  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  a  motorist  as  he  contem- 
plates the  1958  wreck  In  his  driveway.  Shall 
he  have  it  repaired  at  substantial  cost  and 
disregard  the  fact  that  It  would  still  be  a 
risky  means  of  transportation?  Or  shall  he 
recognize  that  It  Is  obsolete  as  well  as  badly 
worn  and  fork  out  the  price  for  a  new  model? 

Some  eminent  witnesses  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  are  contending  that 
only  mechanical  repairs  to  the  electoral  sys- 
tem are  essential.  The  extravagance  of  or- 
dering a  new  model  might  offend  the  folks 
back  home  and  cause  the  whole  thing  to  be 
rejected.  This  was  essentially  the  argument 
of  Attorney  General  Mitchell  the  other  day. 

There  will  be  little  If  any  quarrel  with  the 


repairs  that  Mr.  Mitchell  and  President 
Nixon  wish  to  make.  P^rst,  they  want  to  do 
away  with  Individual  electors.  Last  Novem- 
ber George  Wallace  took  the  country  much 
closer  than  It  wanted  to  be  to  the  possibility 
of  third-party  electors  actually  selecting  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it.  The  dummies  who  under 
the  present  system,  stand  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  must  go. 

The  second  repair  for  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
spoke  Is  that  the  Presidency  go  to  the  top 
man  if  he  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  vote — 
Instead  of  the  electoral-vote  majority  re- 
quired at  present.  Third,  the  Administration 
plan  calls  for  a  run-off  in  case  no  candidate 
receives  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  repairs  de- 
signed to  reduce  uncertainties  under  the 
present  system.  If  a  presidential  candidate 
who  had  received  a  clear  electoral-vote  plu- 
rality should  die  before  the  votes  were 
covmted,  the  successful  vice  presidential  can- 
didate would  become  President.  If  the  win- 
ning vice  presidential  candidate  should  die 
before  the  votes  were  counted,  the  Incoming 
President  could  fill  the  vacancy  under  the 
terms  of  the  Twenty- fifth  Amendment. 

If  both  the  winning  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  should  die  before  the 
electoral  votes  were  counted.  Congress  would 
be  authorized  to  order  a  new  election.  Con- 
gress would  also  be  given  power  to  provide 
for  the  possible  death  or  withdrawal  of  a 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  candidate 
prior  to  the  election. 

Undoubtedly  these  would  be  useful  re- 
pairs. But  the  question  remains  as  to  whether 
our  ancient  tottering  electoral  system  Is 
worth  the  time  and  effort  that  would  be 
necessary  to  patch  it  up  In  this  fashion.  For 
with  all  the  "mechanical"  changes  outlined 
by  the  Attorney  General,  it  would  retain 
critical  weaknesses. 

The  foremost  of  these  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  so-called  proportional  system,  which 
both  the  President  and  Mr.  Mitchell  regard 
as  a  satisfactory  alternative  to  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President,  might  hand  de- 
feat to  the  candidate  winning  the  highest 
popular  vote. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  dan- 
ger of  elevating  the  popular  vote  loser  to 
the  White  House  would  be  increased  under 
the  proportional  system.  With  all  its  defects, 
the  electoral  college  system,  as  It  Is  currently 
employed,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  large 
states  as  well  as  to  the  small  states.  The 
small-state  advantage  is  readily  apparent. 
Alaska  and  Delaware,  for  example,  have 
three  electors  each  ( one  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative)  although  a  distribution  of 
electors  on  the  basis  of  population  would 
give  them  only  one  apiece,  or  less.  They  would 
keep  this  advantage  under  the  proportional 
system,  and  all  electoral  votes  would  be  divid- 
ed among  the  candidates  In  accord  with  their 
standing  In  the  popular  vote. 

Under  the  present  system  this  favoritism 
of  the  small  states  Is  offset  In  some  measure 
by  the  general-ticket  arrangement  which 
gives  the  winning  candidate  In  each  state  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  that  state.  A  candidate 
may,  for  example,  win  only  a  slight  plurality 
in  New  York  and  California,  but  the  result 
Is  to  give  him  all  the  83  electoral  votes  of 
those  states.  Candidates  from  the  big  states 
thus  have  an  Inside  track,  and  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns  tend  to  center  In  the  large 
states  favorable  to  them. 

Under  the  proposed  proportional  system, 
this  big-state  advantage  would  be  largely 
gone,  for  electoral  votes  would  be  divided 
to  reflect  each  candidate's  popular  strength. 
The  small-state  advantage  would  remain.  So 
It  would  be  possible  for  a  candidate  with 
special  standing  In  the  small  states  to  ob- 
tain a  winning  electoral  percentage  without 
a  popular  majority. 


Several  studies  Indicate  that  Richard  Nixon 
would  have  won  In  1960  over  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy if  the  proportional  system  had  been  In 
effect.  In  1968  the  proportional  system  would 
have  given  Mr.  Nixon  a  fairly  substantial 
edge.  In  part  because  most  of  the  small  states 
were  in  the  Nixon  column.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  a  gain  of  1.6  per  cent  in  the  votes 
for  Vice  President  Humphrey  would  have 
made  him  the  popular  vote  winner,  but  It 
would  have  taken  a  2.74  per  cent  gain  in  his 
electoral  vote  under  the  proportional  system 
to  make  him  a  winner. 

This  point  calls  for  more  detailed  analysis. 
To  what  extent  would  the  elimination  of  the 
big  state  advantage  through  the  general 
ticket  system  magnify  the  effects  of  the  little- 
state  advantage?  If  the  splitting  of  electoral 
votes  would  indeed  increase  the  likelihood 
of  electing  a  President  who  Is  not  the  choice 
of  the  people,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
to  that  extent,  be  moving  away  from  electoral 
reform,  not  toward  It. 

This  critical  defect  In  the  proportional  sj's- 
tem,  even  though  the  risk  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely measured  and  may  not  be  susceptible 
to  precise  measurement,  has  turned  most 
of  the  reformers  to  the  proposal  for  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President.  It  might  be 
better  to  work  a  little  harder  a  little  longer 
for  a  new  model  that  is  sound  In  every  par- 
ticular before  resigning  ourselves  to  costly 
repairs  to  an  obsolete  mechanism  that  would 
never  be  satisfactory. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


INCREASING   THE   PUBLIC   DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  113,  H.R.  8508. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
113,  H.R.  8508.  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider  the   bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill,  let  me  say  that  some  of  us  have 
plans  for  later  in  the  day.  For  that  reason 
I  propose  to  insist  on  the  germaneness 
rule.  I  ask  the  Chair  whether  that  rule 
provides  that  during  the  first  3  hours 
of  consideration  of  the  bill  the  rule  of 
germaneness  is  in  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule  of  germaneness,  for 
the  first  3  hours  that  rule  applies. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  staffs  of  the  majority  and  minority 
to  the  fact  that,  as  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  shall  insist  on  the  germaneness  rule.  If 
a  Senator  enters  the  Chamber,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  that  Senator  informed, 
rather  than  to  embarrass  him  by  my 
insisting  on  the  germaneness  rule.  If  a 
Senator  is  so  ad"vlsed  it  will  make  it 
easier  for  both  of  as.  It  is  our  purpose 
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to  proceed  to  action  on  the  bill,  so  that 
Senators  who  have  other  plans  can  be 
about  their  business  Senators  who  have 
extraneous  speeches  can  make  them  after 
action  on   the  bill 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  :f  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  wish  to  join  In  the 
expression  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
hoc>€ful  that,  at  least  on  this  bill,  we 
make  the  germaneness  rule  mean  what  It 
was  hoped  to  mean  I  say  that  because 
members  of  the  committee  felt  this  mat- 
ter should  be  voted  on  some  time  in  the 
Immediate  future  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee made  it  clear  that  we  would  vote 
the  bill  out  of  committee  as  :t  passed  the 
House:  and  with  regard  to  amendments 
on  the  overall  problem  that  might  be 
suggested  later,  we  would  reserve  them 
for  some  later  date.  Various  members  of 
the  committee  had  suggestions,  but  were 
not  insisting  on  amendments,  including 
even  some  that  passed  both  the  House 
and  Ihe  Senate  last  year 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
H  R  8508.  Is  a  bUl  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit. 

Probably  the  ver>-  first  question  a  per- 
son IS  likely  to  ask  m  the  case  of  a  bill 
of  this  type  Is.  Why  is  any  debt  limit 
increase  needed  at  all  when  we  are  op- 
erating under  a  balanced  budget?  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  budget  document  .shows 
a  budget  surplus  of  $2.4  billion  The 
same  budget  document  shows  a  surplus 
of  $3  4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 

While  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  uni- 
fied budget — which  is  the  budget  which 
everyone  refers  to — is  expected  to  be  bal- 
anced for  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970, 
what  we  used  to  call  the  administrative 
budget,  or  what  the  budget  document 
now  calls  the  Federal  funds.  Is  not  in 
balance  for  these  2  fiscal  years. 

As  ;s  indicated  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  administrative  budget,  or  Fed- 
eral funds  budget,  according  to  the 
official  budget  estimates,  shows  a  deficit 
of  $7  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and 
a  deficit  of  $6  8  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970 

With  these  administrative  budget 
deficits,  the  only  reason  why  the  unified 
budget  shjws  surpluses  for  these  years 
Is  that  the  unified  budget  takes  into  ac- 
count the  surpluses  in  the  various  trust 
funds,  primarily  the  .social  .security  trust 
funds  The  surpluses  for  1969  and  1970 
in  the  trust  funds  amount  to  $9  4  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  to  SIO  3  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1970  These  sur- 
pluses in  the  trust  funds  more  than  ofifset 
the  deficits  in  the  administrative  budget 
Because  of  this  there  are  small  surpluses 
in  the  unified  budget,  with  which  con- 
cept all  of  us  are  familiar 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  public  debt 
limitation,  however,  it  is  the  administra- 
tive budget,  or  Federal  funds,  which  are 
important,  and  not  the  unified  budget 
This  IS  true  because  the  present  debt 
limitation,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
a^^ency  debt,  reflects  the  total  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Including  both  that 


held  by  the  public  and  also  that  held  by 
the  trust  funds 

Briefly,  the  bill  before  us  provides  a 
permanent  debt  limitation  of  $365  bil- 
lion, but  also  provides  a  temporar\'  addi- 
tional limitation  of  $12  billion  that  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1970.  In  other  words, 
under  the  bill,  the  total  debt  llmlUtlon 
will  be  $377  billion  until  June  30.  1970, 
at  which  time  the  limitation  will  drop  to 
$365  billion 

Let  me  also  give  the  debt  limitation 
under  present  law  so  that  one  can  com- 
pare the  two  .sets  of  figures.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  except  for  1  day  a  year — 
namely.  June  30  of  each  year — the  debt 
limitation  is  $365  billion.  On  that  1  day 
of  each  year — June  30 — the  debt  limita- 
tion, under  present  law.  is  $358  billion. 
In  other  words,  the  permanent  limita- 
tion under  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee  is  the  .same  as  the  present 
applicable  limitation  for  364  days  of  the 
year. 

In  arriving  at  the  public  debt  limit  re- 
quirement provided  In  this  bill,  we  used 
the  traditional  methods  in  making  this 
determination.  We  asked  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  for  us  a  table  showing  the  debt 
limitation  requirements  on  the  15th  and 
last  day  of  each  month  on  the  basis  of 
their  best  current  estimate  of  receipt* 
and  expenditures.  In  this  it  was  assumed 
that  the  minimum  operating  cash  bal- 
ance would  be  $4  billion — even  though 
the  average  cash  balance  we  maintained 
this  last  year  was  $5.1  billion — and  as- 
suming a  leeway  of  only  $3  billion  for 
contingencies. 

-At  least  a  S3  billion  contingency  allow- 
ance has  traditionally  been  provided,  be- 
cause receipts  and  expenditures,  even 
with  the  best  intentions  in  making  esti- 
mates, can  var>-  appreciably  from  the 
budget  figures  This  may  occur  because 
a  given  receipt  item  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast or  becau.se  expenditures  turn  out  in 
some  particular  categoiy  to  be  larger 
than  expected,  or  occur  earlier  during 
the  year  than  anticipated. 

In  addition,  there  is  always  the  pros- 
pect that  Congress  may  not  exactly  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  past 
administration  There  are  at  least  SI. 6 
billion  of  Items  of  this  type  which  are 
taken  into  account  in  the  figures  I  have 
given.  For  example,  it  is  assumed  in 
the.se  figures  that  the  $500  million  postal 
rate  increase  referred  to  in  the  budget 
IS  enacted  On  the  receipt  side  of  the 
budget,  there  are  included  $400  million 
of  liser  charges  which,  if  not  enacted, 
will  result  m  lower  receipts  by  this 
amount 

All  of  these  items  taken  together  in- 
dicau-  the  $3  billion  contingency  allow- 
ance IS  quite  conservative  The  last  time 
we  allowed  $12  billion  for  contingencies, 
and  this  time  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House,  re- 
quested $8  billion  for  contingencies.  The 
bill  reduces  this  $8  billion  to  S3  billion. 
Table  2  m  the  committee  report  .shows 
the  required  debt  limitation  computed 
on  the  basis  I  have  indicated  If  one  will 
examine  it.  he  will  .see  that  the  figure 
for  June  30.  1970.  with  the  $3  billion  con- 
tmt;ency  allowance,  amounts  to  S364.4 
billion — or  is  within  less  than  a  billion 


dollars  of  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
which  the  bill  before  the  Senate  makes 
applicable  after  the  close  of  business  on 
that  date. 

Another  way  of  arriving  at  this  fieure 
for  the  permanent  debt  limitation  is  by 
adding  to  the  expected  June  30,  1969 
debt  the  deficit  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
the  administrative  budget  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1970.  This  amounts  to  $6.8  billion. 
and  when  added  to  the  anticipated  debt 
on  June  30,  1969.  of  $354.6  billion,  gives 
exactly  $364.4  billion,  the  debt  foi; 
June  30.  1970,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  why  we  need  a 
.supplementary  allowance  of  $12  billion 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970 
Federal  expenditures  during  a  yea:  are 
spread  relatively  evenly  throughout  the 
entire  year.  Receipts,  on  the  other  hand, 
flow  into  the  Treasury  with  periodic 
peaks,  depending  upon  the  various  tax 
collection  dates. 

Although  withheld  taxes  flow  into  the 
Treasury  on  a  relatively  even  basis 
throughout  the  year,  corporate  income 
tax  collections,  which  are  paid  or.  a 
quarterly  basis,  and  declarations  of  in- 
dividuals, which  are  also  paid  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  result  in  the  periodic  peaks 
throughout  the  year  that  I  have  referred 
to  The  two  biggest  peaks  in  collections, 
of  course,  occur  shortly  after  the  due 
date  for  the  corporate  and  individual 
income  tax  returns  on  March  15  and 
April   15  of  each  year. 

All  of  this  means  that  in  practicaKv 
ever>-  year  we  run  a  higher  deficit— or 
smaller  surplus— throughout  the  first 
part  of  the  year  than  in  the  last  part 
of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  debt  re- 
quirements build  up  in  each  year  until 
about  March  15.  or  April  15,  and  then 
fall  off  again.  This  explains  why  wi  ::eed 
the  additional  $12  billion  leeway  durina 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  as  well  as  before 
April    15   of   the  current  year. 

If  Senators  will  again  turn  to  table  2 
in  the  committee  report,  they  will  see 
that  on  March  15,  1970,  It  is  estimated 
that  the  debt,  subject  to  limitation  on 
that  date,  will  amount  to  $377  billion. 
taking  a  S3  billion  contingency  allow- 
ance into  account.  This  Is  exactly  what 
the  supplementary  allowance  would  pro- 
vide for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The  peak 
debt  requirement  on  April  15  is  onlv 
slightly  less— S376.7  billion. 

This  Is  certainly  a  tight  limitation. 
and  I  do  not  see  how,  given  the  present 
budget,  we  can  get  by  on  anything  less. 
In  fact,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  we 
may  have  to  be  here  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  should  budget  pros- 
pects not  turn  out  as  favorably  as  now 
hoped. 

It  is  important  that  we  act  upon  this 
bin  promptly,  because  the  debt  Is  likely 
to  be  very  close  to  the  celling — too  close 
in  fact — during  the  mid-April  period 

The  situation  then  Is  likely  to  be  tven 
worse  than  our  experience  in  mid- 
March.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Informed  the 
committee  we  had  a  debt  subject  to 
limitation  of  5364,717  million.  In  other 
words,  we  were  within  $283  million  of 
the  statutory   celling,   not  much  more 
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than  a  third  of  1  day's  expenditures, 
and  even  to  do  this  the  cash  balance 
had  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  $2.4 
billion. 

On  April  15  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury informed  the  committee  that  we  can 
.stay  under  the  existing  $365  billion  cell- 
ing only  by  drawing  our  cash  balances 
down  to  a  level  of  about  $1.8  billion,  a 
figure  which  is  much  too  low  for  con- 
tingencies which  might  occur  and  which 
is  much  too  low  for  good  debt  manage- 
ment practice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 


urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on  this 
bill  and  also  not  to  amend  it.  Although 
there  were  some  items  the  committee 
would  have  liked  to  have  added  to  the 
bill,  we  refrained  from  doing  so  because 
of  our  desire  to  speed  this  bill  on  its  way 
to  the  President  without  the  necessity  of 
a  time-consuming  conference.  We  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
available  to  manage  our  debt  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  while  I  know  it  is  popular  to  bemoan 


every  increase  in  the  debt  limit — and 
sureiy  none  of  us  enjoys  increasing  the 
debt  limit — nevertheless  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  keep  this  matter  in  per- 
spective. For  that  reason,  I  would  hke  to 
include  in  the  record  at  this  point  two 
tables  prepared  for  me  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Office  of  Debt  Analysis.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
tables  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-ESTIWATED  TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DtBT,   BY  VAJOR  CATEGORIES 


[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  these  tables 
show   the  esUmated   total   Government 
and   private   debt   by   major   categories 
from    1929   to   as   near   the   present   as 
Rguns    are    available.    The    first    table 
shows  private.  State,  local,  and  Federal 
debt  in  terms  of  actual  dollar  amounts. 
This  table  shows  that  the  total  private 
and  Government  debt  by  the  end  of  1968 
amounted  to  $1.7  trlUlon.  Only  21  per- 
cent of  this,  however,  represented  Fed- 
eral debt,  and  If  one  will  examine  the 
table   I   have   Inserted   In    the   Record 
he  will  note  that  the  Federal  debt  as  a 
percent  of  total  debt  has  been  decllnlnR 
steadily  from  the  high  of  82  percent  of 
total  debt  reached  in  1945  .shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  war  to  the  21  percent  in 
1968 — relatively  speaking,  onlv  one-third 
of  what  It  was.  as  a  percentage  of  tlie 
debt.  In  1968. 

Already  the  Federal  debt  In  terms  of 
percenUges  Is  back  to  the  1937  level 

The  second  table  I  have  Inserted  also 
shows  the  Government  and  private  debt 
from  4929  up  to  as  near  the  present  as 
*»ure«-are  fully  available,  namely    1967. 
but  in  this  case  these  debt  figures  are 
shown  as  percentages  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  same  years   This 
table  shows  that  as  a  percent  of  ?ross 
national  product,  the  Federal  debt  has 
been    decreasing   almost   year    by    year 
since    1944.    This   is   probably    the  "best 
measure  of  the  burden  of  the  debt  smce 
It    shows    the    debt    as    percentage    of 
everything  we  produce  m  this  countrv 
In   1967,   the  Federal  debt  was  slightly 
over  44   percent   of   the  gross   national 
product.  On  this  basis  the  debt  in  1945 
again  expressed  in  terms  of  relationship 
to  the  gross  national  product  was  about 
34   times  the  size  of  the  debt  In   1967, 
which  of  course  is  a  very  fine  improve- 
ment,  and.    in   perspective,    makes   our 
situation  look  much  brighter  than  some 
might  think. 

I  am  not  tn.-ing  to  .sav  that  nur  debt  is 
not  larger  than  I  would  like  to  have  it 
today.  I  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  sav 
we  have  no  debt  at  all.  but  I  do  think  it 
Is  important  to  keep  some  perspective  on 
this  point.  This  Nation  Is  in  a  verv 
strong  position,  and.  while  we  have  a 
substantial  debt,  we  are  in  a  fx)-sition  to 
carry  it. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  urce  the 
passage  of  this  blU. 

Mr  Presidejit.  I  have  stated  that  I 
would  insist  on  germaneness  during  the 
3  hours  it  may  be  in  effect;  and  I  hope 
Senators  who  did  not  know  of  that  will 
be  apprised  of  it,  so  that  we  can  stay 
with  the  bjll  until  action  is  completed 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  recognition 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  evf^r 
since  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Harry  Byrd.  Sr  .  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  invited 
me.  If  I  so  desired,  if  it  was  agreeable 
with  the  committee  on  committees  on 
my  side,  and  if  I  enjoyed  that  much 
seniority,  to  come  and  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  that  committee— I  do  not  know 
how  long  ago  that  was;  I  hesitate  to 
think  that  far  back— but.  Mr.  President 
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ever   since    I    can    remember,    the   debt 
celling  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy in  that  committee  and  on  the 
Senate    floor     Year    after    year,    we    go 
through  this  exercise,  which  sometimes 
strikes  me  as  a  bit  of  futility,  for  a  very 
simple  reason:   when  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials calculate  about  what  they  need  by 
way  of  a  contingent  cash  reserve  at  ail 
times.  Inasmuch  as  the  daily  expenditure 
IS  about  $750  million,  they  can  project 
and  see  how  close  they  get  to  the  cell- 
ing that  IS  imposed  by  statute,  and  then. 
If   It   gets   altogether   too   close.   In    the 
interests  of  our  fiscal  integrity  and  our 
monetary  safety,  the  debt  limit  must  be 
raised:  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  func- 
tion of  Congress 

Sometimes  we  have  raised  it  more  and 
.wmetimes  we  have  raised  it  less.  But 
regardless  of  what  the  fiscal  legerdemain 
might  have  been.  I  think  the  equation 
1.S  rather  simple:  When  you  get  perilous- 
ly clo.se  to  that  debt  ceiling,  and  there  is 
.some  uncertainty,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  about  your  income  tax  collec- 
tions, then  the  wise  and  prudent  thing 
to  do  is  to  lift  the  debt  celling. 

We  have  lut  upon  a  rather  fancy  at- 
titude on  this  matter.  We  concluded  at 
some  time  way  back,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  i^ood  thing  to  do  to  have  a 
temporary  celling  and  a  permanent  ceil- 
mg.  and.  in  due  course,  after  we  get  over 
that  difficult  peak,  to  revert  to  the  perma- 
nent debt  ceiling  Tliat  is  involved  here, 
as  it  has  been  for  a  good  long  time-' 
so  we  raise  the  debt  ceiling  today  simply 
because  we  must  do  .so.  in  the  interests 
of  our  ILscal  integrity 

There  is  no  mystery  about  it:  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  for  a  thousand  and  one 
diverse  purposes,  and  in  due  time  the 
spending  catches  up.  and  then  the  debt 
ceiling  must  be  raised. 

It  has  rather  interesting  to  co  back  a 
number  of  years  to  those  halcvon  days 
when  the  debt  limit  was  only  about  $40 
billion.  But  progressively  it  has  gone  up 
Wlien  we  got  into  the  complex  business 
of  carrying  on  a  world  war.  and  then  the 
Korean  war.  the  debt  finally  .skyrocketed, 
by  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  It  goes 
up  and  up  and  up.  even  as  spending  goes 
up.  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
we  would  ever  see  the  time  when  there 
would  be  an  actual  reduction  in  our  per- 
manent public  debt. 

Back  in  1945  and  1946,  when  we  had 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress,  we  provided,  among 
other  things,  for  a  legislative  budget. 
There  was  to  be  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Appropriations, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
Appropriations 

I  remember  the  first  meeting  We 
thought  it  was  a  novelty,  and  107  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  appeared  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  We  promptly  designated 
Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  as  the  chairman. 
Of  course,  it  was  evident  that  the  com- 
mittee was  entirely  too  big  and  unwieldy, 
so  we  .soon  agreed  upon  a  smaller  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  20  or  25  members. 

We  labored  for  a  time  with  this  legisla- 
tive budget;  but  what  intrigued  me  was 
that  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  all 


through,  and  would  have  reported  a  leg- 
islative budget,  if  we  went  beyond  the 
Presidential  budget,  we  also  had  to  re- 
port a  lax  bill,  and  if  the  legislative  budg 
et  was  under,  then  there  had  to  be  an 
agreement    that    what    we   might   have 
saved  would  be  applied  to  the  public  debt 
That  was  23  years  ago.  Nothing  ever 
happened,  and  nothing  has  been  applied 
to  the  public  debt.  So.  in  the  war  termi- 
nology  of  today,  that  debt  escalates  and 
escalates:   and  I  apprehend  that  if  we 
continue  to  spend  m  proportion  as  we  • 
have  done  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the 
debt  will  continue  to  go  up.  and  obviously 
It  has  got  to  be  reflected  in  the  form  of 
Treasury'  notes,  bills,  and  bonds,  which 
have  to  be  sold  to  the  public  or  to  fiduci- 
aries, banks,  or  insurance  companies. 

That  means  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Treasury  has  to  finance  in  the 
same  market  where  business  and  indus- 
tr>'  must  peddle  their  bonds;  and  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  if  you  have  got 
enough  Ukers  for  money,  and  there  is 
not  quite  enough  to  go  around,  the  in- 
evitable result  IS  going  to  be  an  increa.se 
in  the  interest  rate. 

Only  10  days  ago.  the  banks  in  New 
York  indicated  that  the  prime  rate  would 
go  from  7  to  7i2  percent.  That  means  to 
their  best  customers,  who  always  pay  off 
their  notes:  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  7 '  2  percent  for  borrowing  money. 

The  prime  rate  in  Great  Britain  todav 
:s  8  percent,  .■^nd  I  apprehend  that  prob- 
ably we  will  see  an  8  percent  rate  before 
too  long  at  the  rate  we  are  eoinu  and  in 
view  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflation 
fever  and  the  inflation  p.sychologv  that  is 
•-rrlpping  the  country. 

This  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  we  cannot 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  If  this  Con- 
cress  is  going  to  spend  the  monev.  then 
there  ousht  not  to  be  a  single  vote  against 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  We  are  the 
reason  for  it.  We  arc  the  cause.  We  have 
.set  in  motion  the  facts  out  of  which  that 
debt  foes  up  and  up.  and  the  ceiling  has 
to  i,'o  up  and  up  in  the  interest  of  our 
fiscal  solidarity  and  our  .safety. 

I  do  not  know  whether  tiiere  will  be 
a  roUcall  vote  on  the  bill  or  not.  I  heard 
mentioned  in  the  Finance  Committee 
that  there  might  be  a  Senator  who  prob- 
ably would  not  vote  for  the  debt  increase. 
I  thought  he  might  be  around  to  make  a 
little  speech  on  the  subject  and  then  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote.  And.  in  the  absence  of 
a  .show  of  sufficient  hands,  he  could  ask 
for  a  quorum  and  then  renew  his  request. 
I  will  .-itick  up  my  hand  for  a  rollcall 
vote  if  that  is  the  way  it  is.  because  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  going  on  record  In  this 
matter.  The  problem  is  verv  simple.  The 
need  is  very  great.  And  I  for  one  am 
ready  to  meet  it  headon.  So.  if  there  is 
Koing  to  be  a  rollcall  vote.  I  want  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  ha\e 
been  requests  for  a  rollcall  vote.  When 
we  get  to  a  vote.  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

In  light  of  the  changes  made  In  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  do  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  why  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  would  vote 


against  this  increase  In  the  debt  limit. 
If  one  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Democrats,  the  budget 
spendine  that  has  occurred  and  has  re- 
quired a  debt  limit  increase  occurred 
under  the  previous  administration.  And 
the  budget  was  prepared  under  a  previous 
administration. 

If  one  looks  at  it  from  the  point  of 
new  of  a  Republican,  no  matter  how 
much  he  might  bemoan  the  necessity  of 
doing  this,  it  was  not  his  administration 
that  brought  it  about.  But  I  would  think 
he  would  want  to  give  his  own  adminis- 
tration enough  fiscal  elbow  room  to  see 
what  they  can  do. 

In  either  event,  I  think  one  would  vote 
to  increase  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Precisely  so.  And  the 
dav  for  lamentation  is  long  past. 

i  trust  the  quorum  bells  will  be  rung. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  be  off  the  floor  for 
a  while,  but  I  would  like  to  manifest  my 
interest  bv  holding  up  my  hand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  is  dealing 
with  the  question  of  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  by  $12  billion,  and  in  addition  the 
administration  has  just  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  request  that  the  10  percent  sur- 
charge be  extended  for  another  year.  I 
am  disturbed,  however,  that  no  greater 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  need 
to  hold  down  spending. 

I  recognize  that  the  President's  mes- 
.-age  promises  some  cut  in  the  1970 
budget:  and  I  appreciate  this  step,  but  I 
wish  the  amount  were  specified. 

I  regret  very  much,  however,  to  see 
perpetuated  the  same  claims  of  a  budget 
surplus  based  on  the  premise  that  trust 
fund  receipts  can  be  treated  as  normal 
revenue.  These  trust  funds  do  not  belong 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  under 
the  law  they  cannot  be  utilized  to  defray 
the  normai  operating  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

This  method  of  claiming  a  surplus 
when  in  reality  we  are  operating  at  a 
huge  deficit  was  highly  criticized  when 
practiced  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  criti- 
cism today :  namely,  that  it  serves  only  to 
mislead  the  American  taxpayers  as  to  the 
true  cost  of  operating  the  many  pro- 
grams of  this  Government. 

War.  crime,  and  inflation,  are  the  three 
major  problems  confronting  our  country 
today,  and  while  we  would  all  place  the 
need  for  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war 
as  of  primary  importance,  nevertheless 
the  question  of  infiation  is  the  No.  1 
domestic  problem. 

In  fact,  any  decisions  made  either  es- 
calating or  deescalating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  any  solutions  proposed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  crime  must  all  be  weighed 
as  to  their  impact  on  our  economy  and 
the  effect  they  would  have  on  our  efforts 
to  check  the  spiral  of  inflation. 

Today,  I  shall  present  my  views  on 
this  latter  problem  of  inflation;  flrst, 
as  to  some  of  the  causes  and  second,  as 
to  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
cope  effectively  with  this  problem. 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors 
to  inflation  has  been  the  high  spending 
policies  of  governments,  both  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  at  the  State  levels  and  the  high 
level  of  spending  by  consumers  and  pri- 


vate Industry,  much  of  which  is  financed 
by  expanded  debt. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  teU  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  the  extent  of  its  own 
deficit  spending  policies  has  been  one 
of  the  major  faults.  For  the  past  5  years 
the  American  taxpayers  have  been  de- 
luded into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
an  administration  which  by  juggling  Its 
accounting  practices  was  reporting  sur- 
pluses when  in  reality  it  was  creating 
staggering  deficits.  These  are  the  caiises; 
but  what  is  the  solution? 

When  we  approach  the  solution  to  any 
problem,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  the  problem  exists,  determine  its 
causes,  and  then  decide  what  steps  need 
to  be  taken  for  correction. 
■  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  exists  today. 

Inflation  today  is  not  just  a  threat 
but  a  reahty  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ever- 
rising  costs  of  living.  Interest  rates  are 
at  the  highest  level  in  the  past  100  years, 
and  our  Federal  Government  is  still 
operating  at  a  deficit  averaging  over  $500 
miUion  per  month — expenditures  other 
than  trust  funds. 

On  January  29.  1969.  as  appearing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  pages 
2188  to  2194.  I  outlined  the  budg- 
et situation  and  pointed  out  that  in- 
stead of  a  $2.4  billion  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  a  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970  our  Government  under  the  budget 
submitted  by  President  Johnson  will  ac- 
tually be  operating  with  a  deficit  of  $6.9 
billion  in  1969  and  $10.7  bilUon  in  1970. 
Instead  of  a  $5.8  billion  surplus  as 
claimed  in  the  next  18  months  we  are 
actually  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  over 
$17.5  billion. 

To  arrive  at  its  boasted  surplus  the 
previous  administration  manipulated  the 
accounts  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  then  claimed  for  account- 
ing purposes  that  all  trust  fund  receipts 
could  be  treated  as  normal  revenue  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  That  is  wrong.  The 
Government  acts  only  as  the  trustee,  and 
under  the  law  these  receipts  cannot  be 
commingled  with  the  regular  income  of 
the  Government. 

Even  that  $17.5  billion  deficit  figure 
does  not  take  into  consideration  other 
major  discrepancies  in  the  1970  budget: 
for  example,  in  this  budget  as  submitted 
on  January  15.  1969.  the  revenue  from 
the  Government's  royalties  in  offshore 
oil.  is  overestimated  by  at  least  $350  rail- 
lion.  The  cost  of  the  existing  Veterans' 
Administration  programs   now   manda- 
tory under  law   are  underestimated  by 
around  $250  million.  The  interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  underestimated  by  at 
least  $500  million.  The  cost  of  the  sal- 
ary increases  which  have  already  been 
approved  or  which  are  now  pending  are 
underestimated   by   at  least  $1   billion. 
New  revenue  of  $519  million  is  claimed 
as  the  result  of  raising  postage  rates  from 
6  to  7  cents,  and  $400  million  extra  rev- 
enue is  claimed  from  new  user  charges. 
both  of  which  measures  have  yet  to  be 
enacted.  Taking  these  factors,  totaling 
around  $3  billion,  into  consideration  it 
means  that  we  are  actually  confronted 
with  a  deficit  in  the  next  18  months  of 
around  $20  billion. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  word  was 
given  to  the  country  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  surplus  on  June  30,  1969,  and 
a  predicted  surplus  on  June  30.  1970. 
If  we  remove  all  the  iffy  items — and 
I  refer  to  such  things  as  a  prospective 
raise  in  postal  rates  that  has  not  been 
enacted  into  law,  and  other  items  that 
are  entirely  speculative,  all  of  which 
items  were  segregated  in  trust  funds  and 
not  intermingled  with  the  general 
funds — what  is  the  Senator's  best  esti- 
mate of  the  true  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  1969.  with 
regard  to  whether  there  will  be  a  sur- 
plus or  deficit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  deficit  would 
be  around  $7  billion.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  if  the  gimmicks  were  eliminated 
the  deficit  would  be  around  $10.7  billion. 
For  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
clude these  trust  funds  for  accounting 
purposes  as  though  they  were  normal 
revenue  would  be  just  as  erroneous  as 
it  would  be  for  a  private  corporation,  in 
making  its  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, to  include  in  its  report  the  ac- 
cumulations in  the  corporation's  pension 
trust  funds.  The  corporation  would  have 
no  right  to  use  the  pension  fund  accu- 
mulations to  defray  the  operating  costs 
of  the  corporation.  Neither  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  any  right,  under 
the  law.  to  use  the  proceeds  of  pension 
funds  to  defray  the  normal  operating 
costs  of  the  Government. 

To  include  these  for  accounting  pur- 
poses serves  only  one  purpose:  That  is, 
to  mislead  the  taxpayers  as  to  the  true 
financial  picture. 

The  reason  why  tnist  funds  are  ac- 
cumulating reserves  at  this  time  is  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  countr>-'s  labor 
force  is  comprised  of  younger  people, 
young  men  and  women  who  are  paying 
into  the  social  security  trust  fund  or  the 
railroad  retirement  fund.  They  are  being 
taxed  today  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  an  equity  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  65.  Since  the  larger  percentage  of  the 
labor  force  are  younger  people,  that 
means  that  the  funds  are  being  built  up 
today  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  paying 
pensions  to  those  people  when  they  reach 
retirement  age. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
that  it  can  count  those  funds  as  though 
they  were  normal  revenue  and  to  spend 
that  revenue  today  would  mean  that 
the  Government  was  deliberately  plan- 
ning to  bankrupt  the  funds.  Certainly 
no  one  would  stand  for  that. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  all  right  to  give 
consideration  to  social  security  taxes 
and  other  taxes  that  go  into  the  trust 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
entire  amount  of  money  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  taking  from  the 
people,  but  the  trust  funds  certainly 
should  not  be  included  among  the  funds 
which  are  available  for  general  spending 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  included 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  debt 
limit. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct    Our  committee  has  al- 
ways had  to  take  such  factors  into  con- 
sideration  It  has  always  had  to  consider 
how  much  the  Government  as  a  whole  is 
talcJng  In  at  the  moment  as  related  to 
how  much  it  is  puttlni?  back  into   the 
economy    To  that  extent  I  support  the 
principle  of  a  unified  budget,  so  as  to 
get   that  picture   before   u.s    The   Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  always  done  that 
when  It  considered  the  subject  of  taxes 
We  also  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  evaluating  the  Federal  tax  rate 
the  amount  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  talcing  from   the  same   tax- 
payers in  the  various  income  brackets 
Ail    those    factors    must    be    taken    into 
consideration.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  use  that  total  figure  and  report 
It  as  though  It  were  revenue  available 
to  the  Government  to  pay  the  operatm^ 
costs  of   the  Government. 

Mr  CURTIS  No  it  should  not  be  used 
to  show  a  fal.se  position,  to  .show  that 
the  Oorernnient  is  living  within  its  in- 
come, ^ti  en  in  reality  the  debt  is  beinp 
increased,  and  when,  at  the  very  time 
the  calculation  was  made,  it  was  said 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus,  at  June 
30.  1969.  and  a  surplus  at  June  30  1970 
In  the  fine  print,  so  to  speak,  the 
Treasury  was  being  contradictory  by 
asking  for  the  very  bill  before  us  today, 
to  wit.  the  raismg  of  the  debt  limit  Is 
that  not  correct' 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware     The 
Senator  is  correct  It  is  rather  significant 
that  the  original  request  of  the  Treasury 
Department  a.;  to  the  amount  needed  to 
carry    It    through    the    next    18-month 
period  was  for  a  $17  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  hmit.  which  would  be  about  the 
amount  of  the  projected  deficit,  assum- 
ing it  IS  not  possible  to  roll  back  anv  rf 
the  spending    That  was  just  about  the 
same  amount  as  the  projected  deficit  of 
the  Johnson  budget  that  was  submitted 
on   January    15    That   shows   that    the 
Treasury    itself    recognized    that    there 
was  a  bona  fide  deficit  The  House,  feel- 
ing that  at  least  a  $5  billion  reduction  in 
projected  spending  plans  could   be  at- 
tained,    reduced     this    reque.st     to    SH 
billion 

Certainly  It  would  not  be  necesary  to 
go  to  the  bank  and  ask  for  an  extended 
line  of  credit  to  borrow  money  to  finance 
a  surplus.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  any 
official  of  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton to  come  before  us  and  say  "We  ac- 
tually expect  to  have  a  surplus  of  $1, 
$2,  or  $3  billion  a  year,  but  at  the  .same 
tune  we  have  to  borrow  money  to  extend 
our  line  of  credit  by  $12  billion,  so  we 
have  to  borrow  $12  billion  to  finance  the 
surplus." 

That  Is  utterly  ridiculous.  Any  sixth- 
grade  student  who  made  such  a  sugges- 
tion would  get  a  mark  of  zero  in  mathe- 
matics. I  am  surprised  that  anvone 
would  try  to  offer  that  line  of  reasoning 
to  the  American  people 

Mr  CURTIS.  Coming  back  to  the  as- 
sumption that  if  we  leave  out  the  "ifTy" 
items  in  the  budget,  there  is  likelv  to  be 
a  $10  billion  deficit  next  year,  is  that 
assumption  based  upon  a  continuation 
of  the  surtax? 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes.  all 
estimates  are  based  on  a  continuation 
of  the  surux  at  10  percent  and  also  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing all  the  programs  recommended  in 
the  budKot  will  be  continued  without  anv 
change  .vhatever  I  certainly  hope  that 
later  assumpnon.s  will  not  prove  to  be 
true.  Those  expenditures  must  be 
reduced 

Mr    CURTIS     I   am    thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  in   the  past  administration 
and  in  the  present  administration,  some 
well-intentioned     persons     have     been 
drawn  into  the  support  of  the  so-called 
unified  budget  and  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  fix  the  debt  ceiling  on  that  basis 
They  were  well  Intentioned   Thev  meant 
to   recommend   .sound   financinK    to   the 
Ameiican  people  However.  I  believe  they 
have  overlooked  some  very  real  problem.s 
Fir.st,  to  invest  .social  security  funds  in 
Government  bonds  creates  many  prob- 
lems under  the  verj-  best  of  manaRement. 
because  it  is  the  individual  who  is  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  benefit  who  i.s  borrowing 
the  money  It  is  the  guardian  who  is  bor- 
rowing his  wards  money 

S<3  even  if  the  tund  Is  managed  with 
the  K'reatest  of  skill,  inanv  questions  and 
many  problems  are  raised.  The  altenia- 
tives  are  n(.>t  clear    Certainly  we  wou'd 
not  want  the  trustee  of  the  .social  secu- 
rity fund  to  invest  those  funds  in  stocks. 
because  m  a  short  while  the  Government 
would  control  many  of  the  countrv  s  ma- 
jor corporations  Tliere  are  good  reasons 
why    the    law    has    required    that    such 
funds  be  invested  in  Government  bonds 
But  I  believe  that  if  the  officials  take  the 
position  that  excludes  bonds  held  by  the 
.social  .security  fund  as  a  part  of  the  debt 
comlntr   within  the  hmit.  there  will  be 
some  unexpected  political  repercussions. 
I  think  It  will  cause  an  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  current  beneficiaries  of  social 
security,  it  will  cause  an  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  someday  will  be 
applying   for   benefits,   and   I   am   con- 
vinced It  will  cause  an  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
paying  into  the  fund  month  after  month. 
Is  it  not  true  that  .social  .security  taxes 
have  readied  a  rather  high  rate? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  There  is 
no  question  about  that  fact  Thev  have 
reached  a  rate  higher  than  many'of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  that  program 
had  .said  could  be  sustained,  and  yet  the 
question  arises:  Are  we  going  to  keep 
raising  those  trust  fund  taxes  higher 
than  necessarj-  in  order  to  build  up  an 
imatrinary  surplus  for  the  Government 
Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  milll.)ns  and  millions  of  Americans 
paying  more  money  in  social  security 
taxes  than  all  other  Federal  taxes'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS.  So.  m  addition  to  this 
well-mtentioned  proposal  submitted  hy 
honest  people  in  both  administrations  I 
think  It  carries  a  political  danger  that 
the  beneficiaries  and  future  beneficiaries 
are  going  to  be  uneasy ;  and  it  well  could 
start  a  revolt  among  social  .security  tax- 
payers and  a  demand  for  a  lessening  of 
the  tax  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
riglit. 


Mr.  CURTIS  I  thank  the  distinRulshed 
benator  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  clear  understandinit 
and  courageous  presentation  of  the  trm 
budget  picture,  not  only  today  but  al.^c 
throughout  the  past  month.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  rendered  a  .service  not  onlv 
to  the  countiT  but  also  to  people  who  dis" 
atiree  with  him. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre 
ciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator  fro-ii 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  th  s 
point  excerpts  from  the  testimony  given 
before    our    committee    under    date    uf 
March  24  of  this  year,  at  which  time  I 
was  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  both  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts    Mr   KtN 
NEDY>    and  the  Director  of  the  Budter 
^J^^^'°'  ^"'^<-'erning  the  actual  deficit 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senator  Wh-liams  And  based  upon  tiie  ac- 
counting principles  that  we  operated  under 
prior   to   the  last  3   or  4   vears.  vou  actual!- 

m'Iq''''"!''""'^'*  "^^^  '-'  prospective  deficit  :n 
1<J69  and  1970  of  around  $7  billion  in.stead  oi 
.1  surplus,  isn't  that  a  fact? 

Secreury  KtNNEDr  Well,  I  don't  know 
•vnat  deflnlUon   vou  are  using  of 

.senator  Williams.  I  .^m  using  the  same 
definition  we  have  used  for  175  vears  before 
.nls  Great  Society  came  In  and  before  vour 
definition,   your  confirmation  of  it  " 

^.^'^T^^^P'  ^^'"''^^^''if  You  have  had  three 
kinds  of  budget  surpluses  and  deficits  before 
and  now  with  a  unified  budget  we  use  the  one 
that  has  the  Impact  on  the  economv,  as  you 
well  know  If  you  want  to  relate  it  to  the 
ngiires  you  are  quoting  that  are  In  the  budget 
message.  Mr.  Mayo  has  them 

„  ^^^f.'^J  .^''^"-""s  .\nd  they  are  a  prospec- 
tive $17  billion?  ^ 

Qfi^,w^^n"  ^7  ^^""^  '•"  "^"frpnt  deficit  $6- 
9t.2^aoo.000  and  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  S6.B48.000.000  Together  that  would  be  , 
total  of  $13  8  billion. 

Senator  Williams  That  is  correct,  and  then 
when  you  take  the  manipulation  of  Com- 
modity Credit  it  brings  It  up  to  $17  billion 
It  is  a  fact  that  is  where  you  got  vour  ill 
billion  request  raising  the  debt  ceiling  was 
really  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  vou  do 
have  and  are  confronted  with  a  $17  "billion 
deficit— that  is  assuming  we  don't  cut  back 
or  change  anything 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, in  this  colloquy  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  deficit  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  will  be  $13  8 
billions;  however,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nearly  $3  biUion  in 
manipulations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  accounts  it  brings  the  actual 
projected  deficit  for  the  2  years  to  $17 
billion.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  accept  the  budget  as 
It  was  .submitted  on  January  15. 

Further  evidence  of  this  inflation  is 
shown  in  t'le  most  recent  report  wherein 
it  is  indicated  that  private  industry  in 
1969  is  planning  for  a  14-percent  in- 
crease in  capital  investment  for  new 
plants. 

This  14 -percent  expansion  in  plant 
capacity  will  result  in  a  tremendously  in- 
creased demand  for  new  capital  invest- 
ment, and  this  accelerated  demand  for 
new  money  will  have  a  tendency  to  push 
our  Interest  rates  even  higher  than  the 


7'2  percent  prime  rate  recently  estab- 
lished. 

A  shortage  of  capital  with  the  resulting 
high  interest  is  already  having  a  serious 
effect  on  new  home  construction,  and 
the  operation  of  many  small  businesses 
are  being  jeopardized.  State  and  local 
t,ovemments  are  being  severely  handi- 
capped in  borrowing  for  their  needs. 

Many  States  are  now  having  to  in- 
crease their  statutory  celling  on  interest 
rates  both  for  private  lending  and  for 
the  sale  of  their  revenue  bonds.  Just  last 
week  the  State  of  Michigan  passed  a  bill 
to  raise  the  mortgage-rate  ceiling  to  9 
percent.  The  cost  of  living  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  climbing  higher  each 
month. 

This  accelerated  spiral  of  inflation  can 
no  longer  be  ignored,  and  the  hour  is 
already  late  for  starting  the  corrections. 
No  longer  can  this  situation  be  tolerated. 
Action  must  be  taken  now,  or  it  will  be 
too  late. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  delicate 
financial  situation  that  I  strongly  pro- 
tested earlier  congressional  action  in 
raising  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  top  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment from  40  to  70  percent,  and  I 
still  think  this  was  a  serious  mistake. 

How  can  either  Congress  or  the  exec- 
utive branch  appeal  to  organized  labor 
or  private  Industry,  asking  them  to  hold 
the  line  on  both  wages  and  prices  In  or- 
der to  help  combat  this  Inflation  when 
they  have  just  raised  their  own  salaries 
by  40  percent? 

The  Government  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer In  America,  and  Its  officials  have 
a  responsibility  to  set  the  example  and 
demonstrate  that  they  are  willing  to 
practice  what  they  preach. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  these 
salary  Increases  become  fully  effective 
for  both  the  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  the  additional 
cost  will  approximate  $4.5  billion,  or  in 
other  words  they  will  absorb  about  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  extension  of  the  10-percent 
surcharge. 

If  the  additional  $9  or  $10  billion  in 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sur- 
charge extension  Is  to  be  used  only  to 
finance  increased  salaries  and  to  ex- 
pand some  of  the  spending  programs 
then  Its  effect  as  a  brake  on  inflation  wiU 
be  zero. 

The  question  now  Is.  what  steps  can 
we  take  to  cope  with  this  threat  of  In- 
flation? I  shall  list  six  steps  which  in  my 
opinion  represent  the  minimum  action 
we  must  take: 

First.  Either  oy  Executive  order  or  by 
congressional  action  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  new  public  works  projects  and 
public  construction  accompanied  by  a 
reappraisal  of  all  existing  projects  to 
determine  to  what  extent  they  can  be 
.=lowed  down  or  postponed. 

Second.  Repeal  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit.  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  subsidize  and  encourage  accelerated 
expansion  of  new  plant  capacity  when 
both  materials  and  money  are  in  such 
short  supply  and  when  our  existing  plant 
capacity  is  only  being  84-percent  utilized. 
Third.  Initiate  a  new  savings  bond  pro- 
gram for  the  small  investors  of  America, 


paying  them  6-percent  Interest — maxi- 
mum purchsises  could  be  limited  to  either 
$1,200  or  $2,400  per  year.  This  would 
siphon  minions  from  the  current  con- 
simier  spending  and  direct  the  money 
Into  private  savings. 

Fourth.  Extend  the  surcharge  rate  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  at  7  percent  instead 
of  the  recommended  10  percent.  With  a 
10-percent  rate  in  effect  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  a  7 -percent  rate  for  the 
latter  half  It  would  in  effect  still  be  an 
8V2-percent  rate  for  the  full  year  or  1 
percent  higher  than  last  year's  rate  for 
Individuals. 

Fifth.  Extend  a  mandatory  celling  on 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  providing  for 
a  reduction  of  at  least  $5.3  below  the 
$195.3  billion  projected  spending  rates  in 
the  1970  Johnson  budget  message.  The 
celling  on  Federal  employment  enacted 
last  year  which  was  permanent  law  must 
remain  In  effect,  and  some  of  last  year's 
exemptions  should  be  repealed. 

Sixth.  Repeal  the  4 '4 -percent  celling 
on  long-term  Government  bonds. 

I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  these  points 
in  greater  detail. 

First.  A  moratorium  on  all  new  public 
works  programs  and  new  public  con- 
struction. 

This  moratorium  would  affect  all  proj- 
ects imless  certification  is  made  by  the 
appropriate  board  that  such  project  is 
essential  to  the  war  effort  or  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  Unless  so  certified  all 
new  construction  projects  would  be  held 
in  abeyance  pending  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  imtll  such  time  as  our  finan- 
cial situation  Is  brought  under  control. 
At  the  same  time  all  existing  public 
works  projects  should  be  reappraised  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  work  can 
be  slowed  down  or  held  in  abeyance  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  national  security 
or  resulting  In  an  uneconomical  loss  of 
money. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  such  action. 
Under  an  executive  order  in  World  War 
II  and  again  during  the  Korean  war  such 
a  moratorium  on  public  works  was  in 
effect,  and  such  action  should  have  been 
taken  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  In  'Vietnam.  Why  should  we  not 
tighten  our  belts  on  the  home  front?  We 
just  cannot  afford  to  finance  a  full-scale 
war  and  have  business  as  usual. 

This  moratorium  could  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures of  government  by  at  least  one 
billion;  and  what  is  equally  important,  it 
would  reduce  some  of  the  inflationary 
pressure. 

Second.  Repeal  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit; 

This  7-percent  tax  credit  Is  back-door 
financing  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  indirect  subsidy  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  plant  capacity  of  private 
industry  at  a  time  when  this  additional 
capacity  Is  not  needed  and  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  have  adequate  invest- 
ment capital  with  which  to  finance  it. 
The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
would  have  dual  benefits.  First,  it  would 
reduce  the  pressure  on  an  overheated 
economy;  and  second,  it  would  provide 
approximately  $3.3  billion  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
which  $2.8  billion  will  come  from  cor- 
porations and  $500  million  from  individ- 


uals. However,  all  of  this  S3. 3  billion 
will  not  materialize  in  the  first  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  the  suggestion  he  is  making. 
As  between  simply  extending  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  and  the  particular 
suggestion  the  Senator  is  making  to  sus- 
pend the  investment  credit,  I  think  his 
approach  would  be  better.  It  would  do 
more  to  restrict  inflation  and  I  think,  on 
balance,  would  do  greater  tax  equity 
and  justice  to  the  taxpayers.  I  believe 
that,  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  Amer- 
icans are  concerned,  they  would  applaud 
that  approach  rather  than  the  other. 

Now  I  may  have  some  additional  sug- 
gestions to  make  myself,  following  the 
same  general  line  of  departure,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  investment  tax  credit 
is  doing  more  than  any  single  thing  to 
overheat  the  economy  in  times  of  Infla- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  really  pouring 
gasoline  on  the  fire.  That  expression,  by 
the  way.  Is  not  original  with  me.  At  the 
time  that  President  Johnson  suggested 
the  investment  credit  be  suspended,  I  be- 
lieve he  used  that  expression  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  some  Members  of 
the  Senate — If  not  publicly,  at  least  that 
was  the  expression  he  used  about  the 
investment  credit  under  this  kind  of 
condition. 

I  believe  that  it  is.  undoubtedly,  doing 
more  to  drive  credit  into  the  hands  of 
those  able  to  get  it  and  making  it  avail- 
able only  at  tremendously  high  Interest 
charges  to  those  who  need  it  badly  to 
build  homes  and  provide  for  their  essen- 
tial personal  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  he  is 
right.  I  am  not  debating  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  principle  of  the  invest- 
ment credit;  there  may  be  times  when 
we  need  it.  The  point  is,  we  do  not  need 
this  added  incentive  today.  Private  in- 
vestment for  new  plant  expansion  or 
modernization  has  expanded  about  24 
percent  In  the  past  15  to  18  months.  Cer- 
tainly at  this  time  that  is  creating  an 
excessive  demand  not  only  on  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  build  plants,  which  is 
inflationary,  but  also  for  capital  to  fi- 
nance plant  expansion  at  a  time  when 
money  is  scarce  and  when  the  interest 
rate  is  already  being  pushed  through 
the  roof. 

The  way  to  control  inflation  is  to  re- 
move some  of  the  pressures.  By  reducing 
some  of  the  demand  for  money  we  could 
then  look  for  lower  interest  rates,  but 
we  must  slacken  the  demand  at  this  time. 
We  have  an  overheated  economy. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  chairman.  I  am 
not  offering  this  package  as  part  of  the 
pending  bill,  but  it  will  be  before  our 
conunlttee  later.  I  think  these  additional 
measures  must  be  considered  In  the  con- 
text when  we  are  extending  the  debt 
ceiling,  to  extend  the  debt  ceiling  is  only 
taking  care  of  an  immediate  situation. 

It  does  not  cure  the  problem  which  is 
excessive  spending.  FIxpenditures  must  be 
reduced  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  cause  of 
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Inflation.  We  have  no  choice.  First  we 
should  consider  the  causes  of  inflation — 
what  is  creating  the  problem  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  It.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
discussing  a  series  of  recommended  steps 
for  later  action. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  permit  me  to  trespass  for  a 

moment  further  on  his  time 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  E)elaware.  Surely. 
Mr.  LONG.  Here  we  are,  In  an  infla- 
tionary economy,  with  a  war  on  our 
hands,  facing  a  tax  credit  to  provide  an 
almost  compelling  Incentive,  from  the 
profit  point  of  view,  to  greatly  expand 
plant  and  equipment,  when  to  do  so 
means  that  we  are  making  credit  so  dif- 
ficult for  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen and  others  to  provide  for  their 
essential  needs,  so  that  the  interest  rates 
are  almost  usunous. 

Here  people  are,  being  required  to  bor- 
row at  such  a  high  Interest  rate  that  they 
will  pay  almost  twice  as  much  for  interest 
as  they  pay  for  the  house  by  the  time 
Wiey  get  through  paying  It  with  a  long- 
term  mortgage.  Under  these  conditions 
when  we  look  at  the  tax  credit,  we  find 
that  It  is  heating  up  the  economy  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  can  not  stand 
the  heat.  Every  argument  that  can  be 
made  that  we  should  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, to  stimulate  employment,  and  the 
building  of  new  plants,  and  new  mvest- 
ments,  fails  right  on  its  face  when  we 
look  at  the  Inflationary  pressures  which 
exist  in  the  economy  of  this  country  to- 
day. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this 
would  be  a  better  answer  to  the  problem 
to  suspend  the  investment  tax  credit 
than  it  would  be  to  continue  the  10-per- 
cent surtax 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  cer- 
tainly concur. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  step  I  recom- 
mend Is  to  initiate  a  new  savings  bond 
program  paying  at  least  6  percent  to  the 
small  investors. 

The  present  trend  toward  increasing 
wages  in  all  segments  of  the  labor  force 
means  additional  consumer  spending  As 
a  step  toward  siphoning  off  some  of  this 
consumer  buj'ing  power,  the  Government 
should  Initiate  a  new  bond  sales  program 
for  the  small  investor  allowing  him  to 
benefit  from  today's  high-interest  rates. 
With  todays  4'4-percent  ceiling,  he  is 
Just  not  buying  series  E  bonds.  These  new 
savmgs  bonds  should  t)ear  interest  at  an 
annual  rate  of  not  less  than  6  percent 
and  should  be  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  should  the  holder  need  to  re- 
deem them  prior  to  maturity 

To  limit  this  attractive  feature  to  the 
small  investor  these  bonds  could  be  non- 
trsinsferable  and  c6uld  be  limited  to  Sl,- 
200  or  $2,400  per  year. 

This  higher  rate  on  savings  bonds  Is 
only  fair.  Our  Government  is  already 
paying  more  than  6  percent  on  Its  bor- 
rowings today,  and  why  should  not  the 
worklni?man  be  paid  a  comparable  rate 
of  interest?  In  addition,  as  an  Instru- 
ment toward  siphoning  off  excess  pur- 
chasing power,  it  would  have  a  deflmte 
Impact  on  inflation  At  the  same  time, 
some  adjustment  must  be  made  on  the 
outstanding  series  E  bonds. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Dlinots. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  With  reference  to  the 
savings  bonds,  some  of  those  at  the  lower 
interest  rate  of  2^4  percent  were  issued 
many  years  ago — some  of  them  for  1972 
maturity  It  could  be  that  they  go  beyond 
that  time.  I  think  we  can  gather  from 
that  that  older  people  are  holding  those 
lower  Interest  savings  bonds  today,  and 
getting  such  a  small  return  compared 
with  what  the  rate  Is  today. 

My  understanding  Is  tiiat  there  are  a 
total  of  about  $8  billion  worth  of  these 
bonds.  About  one-half  of  them  have  been 
put  through  the  trust  funds  and  the 
other  half  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
What  kind  of  rehef  does  the  Senator 
propose  for  those  who  are  holding  those 
bonds  today?  They  aie  the  real  victims 
of  this  Inflation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
face  of  today's  inflation  all  owners  of 
Government  bonds  or  Industrial  bonds 
are  victimized.  But  I  was  referring  to 
the  owners  of  series  E  bonds.  These  are 
limited  to  small  investors.  The  public  does 
hold  some  of  the  outstanding  low  coupon 
bonds  which  mature  from  1972  to  as  far 
as  1990  There  are  some  a  little  longer 
than  that. 

However,  a  survey  I  conducted  about  a 
year  or  so  ago  showed  that  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  this  type  of 
bonds  was  held  by  institutional  investors 
or  by  banks.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that  the  small  investors  own  to 
any  large  extent  that  type  of  bond.  At  the 
time  those  bonds  were  Issued  they  were 
sold  at  par,  at  2.5  and  2.75  percent  inter- 
est, and  at  that  time  the  small  investor 
could  invest  up  to  $10,000  in  series  E 
bonds,  which  paid  around  2''8  or  3  per- 
cent. He  would  get  more  interest  plus  a 
guarantee  on  prmcipal  on  the  E  bonds. 
Therefore  it  was  the  small  investors  who 
were  buying  E  bonds.  To  be  frank.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  deal  with  that  sit- 
uation except  to  stop  this  inflation  with 
:ts  erosion,  not  of  their  interest,  but  of 
tlielr  capital.  But  the  administration  has 
had  a  policy  of  limiting  the  purchase  of 
series  E  bonds  to  the  small  investor  and 
trjmg  to  keep  the  mterest  rates  some- 
what In  line  with  the  prevailing  rates. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this  week 
should  be  pursued  and  we  ought  to  as- 
certain where  tliese  small  bonds  with 
the  small  Interest  rates  are.  and  see 
whether  or  not  some  assistance  should 
be  rendered  to  those  people.  If  they  can- 
not get  it  from  that  source,  obviously 
they  will  have  to  become  participants  in 
welfare  programs  So  the  matter  Is  as 
broad  as  it  Is  long  We  do  it  either  way. 
I  would  rather  do  it  by  the  Interest  route, 
because  then  they  receive  that  Income 
with  dignity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  .spirallng  Inflation — 
of  wliich  higher  interest  rates  are  only 
one  of  the  barometers  or  indicators — 
has  gradually  been  pauperizing  the  aged 
or  retired  people  of  this  country,  whether 
they  live  on  Interest  from  Government 
bonds,   pension  accounts,  or  social  se- 


curity payments.  This  gradual  erosion  of 
their  income  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  our 
country.  I  think  our  committee  should 
put  it  on  its  agenda  as  the  No.  1  problem 
to  be  studied. 

My  suggestion  made  here  today  for 
a  more  realistic  savings  bond  program 
would  have  the  additional  salutarj'  ef- 
fect of  siphoning  out  of  the  spending 
stream  some  of  the  money  going  into 
consumer  spending,  and  to  that  extent 
It  would  reduce  inflationary  pressures, 
which  I  think  is  equally  important  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  was  encouraged  earlier  this  week 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-  in- 
dicated sympathy  for  a  new  approach  'o 
that  problem. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  COOK.  With  reference  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  on 
the  series  E  bonds,  is  not  the  Senator 
saying  in  effect  that  the  fact  is  that 
the  people  buying  those  bonds  are  reaily 
being  shortchanged  relative  to  the  in- 
stitutional investor  and  the  large  in- 
vestor, and  what  we  will  see  is  a  decrease 
in  the  income  of  the  individual  buying 
bonds  monthly  unless  the  interest  com- 
petes with  the  mterest  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  Individual  or  institution  buy- 
ing bonds  in  larger  amounts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  :s 
right,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  purchase  of  series  E  bonds  has 
dropped  below  the  redemption  of  them. 
I  understand  a  bond  sales  program  is 
being  conducted  among  the  boys  serving 
in  Vietnam  urging  them  to  invest  their 
money  in  those  bonds.  Why  should  not 
they  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  interest 
that  every  other  man  In  America  can  le- 
ceive  if  he  has  a  minimum  amount  of 
$1,000  to  invest  at  one  time? 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  bonds 
being  sold  by  some  of  our  agencies — 
bonds  which  carry  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  bear  a 
rate  of  Interest  which  amounts  to  6' a  or 
e^i  percent  and  oftimes  are  sold  in  de- 
nominations of  $5.000. 1  think  it  is  unlair. 
Mr.  COOK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  aciee 
that,  even  with  the  proposed  Increase  In 
the  debt  limit  of  $12  billion,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment issuing  notes  paying  6 '2  or  6^4 
percent,  the  average  Individual  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  The  buyer  of  a  regular  Govern- 
ment bond  has  to  put  up  SI. 000  at  one 
time  If  he  has  only  $900  he  has  to  Invest 
it  in  bonds  paying  4 '4  percent  Interest. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  fourth 
point  is  to  extend  the  surcharge  at  7 
percent 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
$3.;i  billion  additional  revenue  from  the 
the  repeal  of  the  7  percent  investment 
credit  and  the  savings  that  will  result 
from  a  moratorium  on  public  works  the 
surcharge  would  then  need  only  to  be  ex- 
tended at  7  percent  for  fiscal  1970  instead 
of  at  the  proposed  10  percent.  This  still 
means  a  rate  of  8  '2  percent  for  calendar 
year  1969. 


That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate 
would  be  10  percent  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  with  7  percent  for  the  last 
half  this  would  make  an  overall  8.5 
percent. 

Fifth,  I  have  suggested  the  Inactment 
of  a  mandatory  celling  of  $190  billion  on 
Government  spending  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  extension  of  the  surcharge  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  additional  section 
which  again  places  a  celling  on  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  fiscal  1970.  There 
should  be  a  limit  of  not  over  $190  bil- 
lion as  compared  to  the  $195.3  billion  pre- 
sented in  the  unified  budget.  This  would 
mean  a  mandatory  reduction  of  a  least 
$5.3  billion  in  the  projected  expenditures 
as  outlined  in  the  budget  of  the  last 
administration. 

While  the  $3.3  billion  additional  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  along  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surcharge  at  the  rate  of  8^ 
percent  for  the  calendar  year  1969  Is 
about  equal  to  the  revenue  effects  of  the 
extension  of  the  full  10  percent  sur- 
charge alone,  the  overall  impact  on  the 
economy  in  controlling  Inflation  will  be 
much  greater  as  a  result  of  this  combina- 
tion, particularly  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  moratorium  on  all  new  public  con- 
struction and  public  works  projects  and 
a  mandatory  celling  on  expenditures  of 
$5.3  billion  below  the  projected  levels. 

The  sixth  suggestion  is  to  repeal  the 
4' 4  percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds. 

The  repeal  of  the  41/4  percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  bonds  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  above-referred-to  package,  but 
the  celling  is  a  farce  and  should  have 
been  eliminated  long  ago.  Moreover, 
while  this  ceiling  has  had  the  effect  of 
monetizing  the  debt  it  has  had  no  effect 
on  holding  down  Interest  rates. 

These  six  steps  outline  the  minimum 
action  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
taken  immediately.  Money  is  a  commod- 
ity, and  interest  rates  are  the  piices  of 
that  commodity  in  the  market  places; 
and  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  price — or 
interest  rate — Is  to  reduce  the  demand. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  package  as  a 
cure-all  for  our  financial  problems.  It  is 
only  the  first  step,  and  it  would  need  to 
be  backed  up  by  the  proper  fiscal  re- 
straint as  Congress  considers  the  appro- 
priation blUs  later  this  year.  However. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  congressional 
approval  of  the  above-outlined  package 
would  go  far  toward  acting  as  a  check 
on  this  Infiatlonary  spiral.  Such  fiscal 
restraint  would  mean  a  reduction  In  the 
demand  for  new  money,  leading  toward  a 
reduction  of  Interest  rates  and  a  leveling 
off  of  consumer  prices. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  1- 
percent  Increase  In  the  annual  rate  of 
inflation  adds  an  additional  $1  billion  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Government; 
therefore,  by  each  1  percent  that  we 
reduce  this  inflationary  spiral  we  auto- 
matically lower  the  cost  of  Government 
proportionately,  thereby  moving  toward 
the  day  when  we  cannot  only  talk  of  a 
balanced  budget,  but  also  talk  of  reduced 
taxes  while  at  the  same  time,  what  Is 
even  more  Important,  maintaining  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 


Legislation  dealing  with  tax  reform  to 
equalize  more  nearly  our  burden  of  tax- 
ation is  long  overdue,  but  It  not  being 
Included  as  a  part  of  this  recommenda- 
tion since  it  is  imderstood  that  a  special 
bill  dealing  with  this  subject  will  be  com- 
ing over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  an  early   date. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  having  drafted  a 
proposed  bill  which  will  embrace  the  rec- 
ommendations outlined  in  these  six 
points.  This  bill  will  be  introduced  at  a 
later  date  for  referral  to  our  committee 
and  will  be  available  for  consideration 
together  with  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  10-percent  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles: 

An  article  entitled  "Outlay  Boom 
Holds  Danger,"  written  by  J.  A.  Liv- 
ingston and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  March  23,  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "Business  Loans 
Won't  Slow  Down,"  published  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  March  22,  1969. 

An  article  entitled  "Investment  Tax 
Credit,"  written  by  Paul  A.  Samuelson 
and  published  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Newsweek,  wherein  he  concurs  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Mar.  23,  1969] 

OxTTLAY    Boom    Holds    Danger 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

The  persistent  rise  in  business  expecta- 
tions— tlie  ever-increasing  commitment  of 
corporate  executives  to  expansion — discon- 
certs President  Nixon's  economic  advisers. 
The  slowdown  they  hope  for  isn't  material- 
izing. 

The  recent  Ciommerce  Department- Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  data  on  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  Indicate 
a  capital  goods  boom  Is  in  the  making.  There- 
in lurks  danger. 

The  IB  prcent  Jump  In  planned  outlays — 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968  to  the  third 
quarter  this  year — can  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways: 

1.  Businessmen  have  now  become  perma- 
nently committed  to  Inflation.  They  doubt 
that  President  Nixon  will  be  wlUlng  or  able 
to  check  It.  At  the  flrst  rise  In  unemployment, 
he'll  repeat  President  Johnson's  performance 
In  1966:  React  too  soon. 

Credit  will  be  made  easier.  Spending  will 
increase.  Renewed  expansion  will  relnstlU 
faith  in  permanent  Inflation. 

2.  Businessmen  are  responding  to  Imme- 
diate pressures.  They  can't  produce  and  dis- 
tribute goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  customers.  They  can't  get  skilled  help. 
Therefore,  they  enlarge  facilities  and  Intro- 
duce labor-saving  machinery. 

TWO    SFTS    OF   PIGUBES 

But  plant  utilization  Isn't  rising.  Accord- 
ing to  Federal  Reserve  Board  data,  manufac- 
turing companies  are  operating  at  84  per- 
cent of  capacity,  down  from  nearly  91  per- 
cent in  early  1966.  The  inference  Is  drawn 
that  new  installations  will  only  add  to  over- 
capacity. 

Data  compiled  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Wharton  School  dont  corroborate 
this  entirely.  They  show  that  the  decline  In 
utilization  from  the  1966  high  has  been 
moderate — ^less  than  two  points.  Their  in- 
ference is  that  some  Industries  are  surely 
pushing  against  an  output  ceiling.  Therefore, 
expansion  plans  aren't  an  Inflation  hedge — a 
race  to  beat  advances  In  coet. 


Here  are  the  two  sets  of  figures  on  percent- 
age utilization  of  capacity: 

|ln  percent] 
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In  relation  to  projected  plant  outlays,  retail 
sales  lag.  For  eight  months  dollar  volume  has 
increased  very  slowly.  And  because  of  price 
Increases,  merchandise  actually  handled  may 
have  declined. 

IT    HAPPENED    BErORE 

So  we  have  these  divergencies:  Plant  and 
equipment  outlays  are  up  shEU-ply,  plants 
operating  below  capacity  and  retail  sales  are 
traveling  in  a  straight  line. 

The  inference  here  is  either  retail  sales 
must  rise  or  Indtostry  will  have  more  plant 
than  It  can  profitably  use.  In  that  event  a  faU 
In  contract  awards  for  construction  and 
equipment  will  follow.  And  fast.  This  hap- 
pened in  1937-38  and  in  1929.  And  rising  in- 
terest rates — tighter  credit — had  an  Impact 
both  times. 

In  1929,  the  stock  market  got  out  of  hand. 
Interest  rates  were  forced  up  to  check  spec- 
ulation. 

In  1937.  banks  had  large  excess  reserves. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reduced  them  by 
raising  reserve  requirements.  The  reaction 
was  excessive.  Banks  had  ample  excess  re- 
serves and  lending  capacity,  but  the  financial 
£ind  business  community  was  in  a  worrisome 
mood. 

NIXON    VERSUS    ROOSEVELT 

That  man  in  the  White  Ho\ise — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — wasn't  regarded  as  friendly.  The 
stock  market  collapsed.  Retrenchment  set  In. 
Steel  operations,  for  example,  plummeted  66 
percent  from  1937  to  1938. 

The  mood  today  Is  quite  the  opposite. 
Businessmen  are  sure  that  President  Nixon 
won't  countenance  a  rise  in  unemployment. 
And  Investors  "know"  that  Inflation  is  here 
to  stay.  Bonds  ese  h&d  to  buy,  stocks  are 
protection. 

WarrUngs  from  Weishlngton  are  Ignored. 
Tight  Federal  Reserve  policy  is  looked  upon 
as  a  temporary  restraint  which  will  be 
promptly  removed  when  It  begins  to  work 
as  Intended. 

This  worries  the  President's  advisers  Their 
efforts  to  check  a  boom — to  head  It  off  from 
rollicking  into  a  bust — are  not  taken  seri- 
ously. 

Will  the  bust  they're  trying  to  prevent  be 
the  only  convlncer? 

(From  Business  Week,  Mar.  22.  19691 
Business  Loans  Won't  Slow  Down- 
Spending  Spree  Goes  On 

Despite  high-priced  money  and  admoni- 
tions from  Washington,  companies  .^re  still 
raising  capital  investment  plans.  Competi- 
tion and  new  technology  are  amor.g  the  driv- 
ing forces. 

Despite  soaring  Interest  rates,  business  bor- 
rowing shows  little  letup.  But  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  still  has  cards  to  play  In  effort 
to  slow  economy. 

Classic  monetary  theory  holds  that  when 
money  gets  expensive  enough,  people  will  stop 
borrowing,  and,  in  turn,  reduce  spending. 

This  week,  with  money  more  costly  by  far 
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than  ever  before  that  bit  of  theory  wm  un- 
clergoln<  it*  moet  severe  test 

If  today's  super-high  interest  rates  do  knJfe 
lnti:>  borrowing,  then  tne  Pedera;  Reserve 
probably  will  win  lis  fight  to  slow  the  econ- 
omy and  the  rate  of  Inflation,  without  trig- 
gering a  recession 

If  business  and  consumers  keep  on  borrow- 
ing as  they  have  been  still  more  restraint-- 
monetary  and  perhaps  fiscal  as  well— wi::  be 
needed  Then  the  tlnannai  markets  cou.d 
wind  up  In  trouble  with  the  economy  pushed 
Into  a  tatlspln 

At  midweek.  It  »UU  wasn't  at  aI2  clear  how 
things  ultimately  will  go  So  far.  though  It  is 
hard  to  find  much  concrete  evidence  th<it 
record-high  interest  ra^e» — or  anything  else 
the  Ped  has  tried — ar*-' working  out  the  wiy 
they  are  supposed  to 

GOING    tJP 

Interest  rates  haven  t  simply  be«n  moving 
up   they  have  been  zooming 

Commercial  bankj  last  Monday  raised  their 
prime  rate  from  7  '-  to  7'',  %  the  fourth  in- 
crease since  last  Dec  2  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co   of  New  York  led  the  way  this  time 

Bond  market  rates  have  climbed  by  around 
*4  >f  1  c  over  the  past  three  n^.inths  with 
the  core  of  selling  a  municipa.  bond  up  by 
more  Utan   '•«  of  1  ~i  In  Just  two  weeks 

Only  Treasury  bill  rates  have  been  moving 
down  lately  But  Treasury  bills  are  a  tradi- 
tional haven  for  short-term  funds  when  other 
markets  turn  scary — and  both  the  stock  and 
bond  markets  have  looked  scary  lately 
Lrm.1  ETncT 

The  Ped's  tight  money  policy  shows  up  In 
other  areas  as  well 

The  nation's  money  supply — demand  de- 
p<»tts  and  currency — Is  up  by  8  over  a 
year  a^  But  It  has  risen  at  only  a  3  S  an- 
nual rate  over  three  months  ago.  A  nun^ber 
of  economists  Insist  that  changes  In  the 
money  supply,  not  In  interest  rates,  really 
determine  what  happens  to  the  economy  Fed 
policy  would  seem  to  be  restrictive  by  any- 
one 4  standards 

B'lt.  as  a  Buslneae  Week  spotcheck  of  cor- 
p< Tfite  executives  shows  even  this  degree  of 
restraint  doesn't  seem  to  be  swaying  very 
m.my  people 

iM)me  borrowers  have  turned  away  from  the 
bond  markets  recently  Corporations  have 
put  off  at  least  »100-miaiun  of  issues  th<tt 
were  due  to  come  to  market  In  March  In  the 
municipal  bond  markets  where  the  absence 
of  bank  buying  has  thrown  dealers  Into  a  fret. 
more  than  8250-mllHon  worth  of  issues  have 
been  postponed  this  month 

HIGH    DEMAND 

Yet.  the  demand  fur  bond  market  money 
continues  strong:  ct>rporatlons  still  plan  to 
sell  around  $800-mUlU  u  In  bonds  this  month 
againat  »766-mUl!on  In  March,  r36a  Bond 
dealers,  moreover,  figure  that  many  of  the 
called-off  Issues  have  merely  been  postponed 
until  market  conditions  stabilize 

The  demand  for  banic  m.  ney  continues 
strong— bank  lending  to  business  customers 
li  growing  at  an  18      annual  rate  these  days 

Even  the  mortgage  nitrket  — 'vplcally  the 
tir^t  Uctlm  of  tight  money  -  u  Ilk. king  perkier 
than  most  observers  had  expected  Housing 
starts  stlU  are  running  at  d  Ji.-.t  l  T-million- 
unlt  annual  rate  The  flow  of  new  money 
Into  savings  and  loan  associations  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks  has  slowed  but  not 
stopped  iia  It  ilkl  In  1966 

MATTTR    or    TIME 

The  situation  could  change,  of  course — 
and  In  a  hurry 

The  new  7'^  n  prime  rite,  for  Instance,  Is 
largely  Just  a  reflection  of  the  growing  short- 
age of  money  at  the  banks.  Most  money 
market  rates  are  higher  than  the  banks  can 
pay.  the  banking  system  has  lost  »5-bllllon 
In  certificate  of  deposit  money  since  early 
December  Banks  have  been  borrowing  heav- 
ily   in    the    Eurodollar    market.    But    Euro- 


dollars are  costly — around  8  > — and  Increas- 
ingly hard  to  get 

Banks  are  trying  new  m  iney-ralslng  tech- 
niques Morgan  Guaranty,  for  one,  has 
started  selling  participations  In  Its  loan 
portfolio    But  the  pinch  is  still  hurting 

'Homebuilding  says  a  New  York  City 
bank  economist  is  going  to  be  hit  It's  Just 
a  matter  of  time 

Already  the  municipal  bond  market  Is  a 
shambles-  with  rates  far  higher  now  than  a 
great  many  municipalities  are  allowed  to 
pay  This  has  developed  as  one  bond  dealer 
points  out  'without  any  significant  selling 
of  municipal   bonds   by   the   banks" 

TWO    WATS    OtT 

Yet  the  Ped  Is  far  from  being  olT  the  hook 
Eventually  the  present  degree  of  restraint 
probably  will  work  through  the  economy, 
with  some  borrowers  priced  out  of  the 
marketplace  and  others  turned  sway  for 
lack  of  funds  But  that  will  take  time — how 
much  time  not  even  Ped  policymakers  can 
say 

The  Ped  does  have  a  couple  of  avenues 
open  to  It  It  has  a  good  excuse  now  for 
again  raising  its  discount  rate — last  raised 
on  Dec  18  frim  5'4%  to  S'^^r  As  It  Is.  the 
discount  window  Is  now  a  cheap  source  of 
money  for  banks;  a  higher  discount  rate 
would  simply  bring  this  rate  In  line  with 
other  short-term  rates  At  the  sanae  time,  the 
Ped  might  raise  lu  Regulation  Q  celling  on 
what  banks  can  pay  for  money-  thus  giving 
banks  s<jme  T'Mim  to  compete  for  time  de- 
posits A  higher  discount  rate,  without  a 
higher  Q  celling,  would  really  hurt  the 
banks — forcing  them  to  start  dumping  their 
holdings  of  municipal  bonds  In  earnest 

Or  the  Fed  .-xjuld  freeze  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  bank  m^iney  by  raising  the 
level  of  reserves  banks  must  keep  agnlnst 
deposlta 

Scarce  money,  high  Interest  rates,  and  gov- 
ernment admonition  apparently  are  n<Jt  de- 
terring business  from  pushing  ahead  with 
massive  c-apltal  spending  plans  for  1969 

This  Is  t;ie  almost  unanimous  conclusion 
drawn  from  talks  Business  Week  reporters 
had  with  top  executives  following  Monday's 
hike  In  the  prime  rate  And  business  determi- 
nation %o  press  on  with  big  spending  plans 
sets  the  stage  for  the  great  economic  drama 
of   1J69 

The  quarterly  capital  spending  survey  of 
the  Commerce  Dept  and  the  Securities  4  Ex- 
change Commission  indicates  that  business- 
men plan  to  boost  their  expenditures  by 
U  ■;. — and  the  government  wants  to  bring 
that  down  Mainly  through  tight  money 
I  page  33 1  the  government  h.ipes  to  reduce 
the  flgure  to  what  It  sees  as  a  less  Inflationary 
and  more  sustainable  growth-  -perhaps  7". 

GNP     PICTT'RE 

In  contrast,  executives  see  high  capital 
spending  as  a  way  to  flght  Inflation  It  gives 
them  the  new  technology  needed  to  cut  costs 
And  they  feel  they  will  have  the  financing 
no  matter  what  is  done  to  further  tighten 
credit  The  outcome  of  this  war  over  capital 
spending  has  enormous  Implications  for  the 
business  outlook. 

Washington's  expectation  of  a  1969  gross 
national  product  of  »920-bllllon  Is  based  on 
a  capital  spt^ndlng  increase  about  half  as  big 
as  the  14  flgure  now  on  the  booics  If  this 
GNP  flgure  proves  out  profits  would  be 
about  level,  unemployment  would  rise 
slightly,  and  the  rate  of  price  Increase  would 
probably  taper  fnjm  Its  present  4"^%  to 
about  31 J  ':    by  yearend 

A  capital  spending  Increase  of  ar-jund  14 
would  radically  alter  this  picture  Total  GNP 
would  probably  be  close  to  $930-mllllon  lor 
the  year  -proOts  would  increase  but  unem- 
ployment would  stay  at  its  present  level,  and 
price  Increases  wouldn't  taper  off  at  all  By 
•he  end  of  the  year,  the  US.  economy  would 
stu.  be  in  a  roaring  boom.  The  14  1-  capital 
spending   Increase   Implies  a   fourth-quarter 


GNP  of  about  •955-bllllon.  a  full  »20-bllllnn 
above  the  fourth-quarter  rate  Implied  by  the 
government's  projections. 

Plans  can  and  do  change,  but  Judging  by 
what  companies  are  now  saying  about  Uie 
firmness  of  their  decisions,  the  governmeiit 
will  have  a  hard  time  changing  them. 

MOTIVKS 

The  principal  motives  leading  companies  to 
these  decisions  seem  to  be  three:  the  lure  of 
expected  long-term  growth,  the  need  to  econ- 
omize on  labor  costs,  and  the  opportunities 
presented  by  new  products 

-Says  Harold  M.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Norton  Simon.  Inc 
Historically,  the  capital  outlays  we  defer 
turn  out  to  be  our  m<jet  expensive  ones 
There's  little  t<5  Indicate  the  benefits  .if 
waiting  ' 

Robert  Wlngerter.  president  of  Llbby- 
Owens-Pord  Co  .  obJecM  to  Federal  Reserve 
Board  suggestions  that  high  capital  spending 
Is  inflationary  when  some  capacity  Is  idle, 
.ind  says  "These  figures  (showing  that  some 
17  ;  of  manufacturing  capacity  is  now  idlei 
.ire  Just  to  suppiort  the  current  line  of  propa- 
ganda Most  of  the  Idle  capacity  Is  Just  not 
emcient  Much  of  the  higher  capital  sjjendlng 
being  forecast  by  manufacturers  Is  caused  bv 
.1  desire  to  reduce  costs  by  Improving  ;ri- 
elBclent  manufacturing  facilities  " 

Says  Henry  G  Parks,  president  of  H  G 
Parks,  Inc  .  "After  all.  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  competition  And  weTe  planning  on  a 
growth  that  will  double  in  three  years." 

"Businessmen  take  a  two-to-flve  year  look 
at  family  formations  and  can't  help  getting 
pretty  opumlstlc  when  they  look  beyond  the 
current  crop  of  short-range  problems."  says 
Paul  Harmon,  manager  of  economic  research 
for  Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Scott  P.iper  Co  plana  a  \0%  Increase  In 
niplui  outlays  this  year,  mainly  to  economize 
on  labor  costs  "Our  plans  Include  some  labor 
saving  equipment  that  might  be  considered 
marginal  under  slower  wage  Increases,  s.iv 
about  4";  ."  says  G  L  Chamberlln.  vice-presi- 
dent and  controller  But  his  company  is  com- 
mitted t.)  a  two-year  labor  contract  that  calls 
for  8":.  annual  wage  hikes  This  helps  push 
the  decision  in  favor  of  some  new  projects 
"like  automatic  packing  equipment  which 
will  eliminate  handlers." 

NEW    TOOLS 

For  Other  companies,  new  technology, 
whether  to  cut  costs  or  to  introduce  new 
prtxlucts.  Is  the  dominant  motive  for  spend- 
ing At  Llbbey-Owens-Pord.  President  Wm- 
gerter  talks  of  the  cost  savings  involved  ;n 
shifting  over  to  float  processing  plant.s  :  r 
glass  m.inufacturlng  "which  eliminates 
costly    grinding    and    polishing    operations."' 

James  P  Bere.  president  of  Borg-W.irner 
Corp.  Is  scheduling  a  33  ',  Increase  in  capi- 
tal spending  this  year  m  part  to  update  tape- 
controlled  machine  tools  The  same  kind  of 
technological  pres.sure  influences  Morris  J. 
VoUmer.  vice-president  of  finance  for  h.  O. 
Smith  Co.'p  His  company  pi. ins  a  30  '  to 
40';  Increase  in  outlays  this  year,  and  most 
of  this,  says  "VoUmer,  "is  not  for  expansion 
but  merely  to  keep  abreast  of  advanced 
technology" 

VITAl,    POINT 

But  whatever  their  motive  for  capit  il 
spending,  big  companies  are  agreeing  on  one 
vital  point:  The  financing  needed  to  carry 
out  plans  is  already  In  the  bag 

At  Bucyrus-Erle  Co  .  capital  approprlat!'>n$ 
win  be  about  one-third  higher  than  in  :''6« 
'"Our  plan  Is  to  use  cash  flow."  says  Norn.'-  K 
Eksu'-om.  vice-president  of  finance  "We  .-•'(. 
for  sufficient  payback  so  that  cash  flow  ".vil'. 
pay  for  capital  Improvement  If  we  do  in- 
crease our  debt  in  the  pnxress,  It  will  'le  .1 
very  temporary  Increase.""  E.iEtman-KiXi  ik 
Co  Is  planning  a  24  8'".  Increase  for  \Wi 
We  pay  as  we  go.  "  says  Robert  Miller,  vice- 
president  of  finance  at  Kodak. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co  expects  to  be 
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able  to  finance  lu  spending  plans  out  of 
cash  flow  for  years  to  come.  These  plans  call 
for  a  10";  hike  this  year  and  "probably  16% 
to  20';  in  1970.  "  says  Irwin  R.  Hansen,  vlce- 
pre«ldent  of  flnance. 

Big  companies  that  won't  be  able  to  make 
it  out  of  cash  flow  alone  say  that  the  outside 
financing  they  need  Is  already  lined  up.  O.  W. 
Armstrong,  treasurer  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co  .  where  capital  expenditures  will  run 
■15';  to  20'';  above  last  year"  talks  of  "a 
revolving  line  of  bank  credit  utilized  off  and 
on  since  1966.  We  are  Just  now  getting  to 
where  we'll  eventually  use  It  all  up,  but  It 
will  take  us  Into  1970." 

ONE    PROBLXM 

With  financing  already  In  place,  companies 
see  only  one  serious  threat  to  their  high  cap- 
ital spending  plans:  getting  caught  with 
excess  capacity  In  the  event  of  a  business 
downturn. 

This  16  exactly  the  danger  that  Is  stressed 
by  such  government  oflBclals  as  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  Chairman  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken, when  talking  of  the  need  for  real- 
ism In  business  planning  for  a  new  economic 
environment  But  companies  also  know  that 
the  Administration  has  coupled  Its  pledge  to 
get  inflation  under  control  with  a  promise 
that  price  stability  won't  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  high   unemployment. 

Companies  tend  to  think  less  about  the 
short-term  slowdown  ( needed  to  get  Inflation 
under  control)  than  about  the  long-term 
high  employment  pledge.  "Nixon  Is  going 
to  tighten  up  some,  but  not  enough  to  halt 
inflation."  says  George  C.  Sells,  president  of 
General  Shale  Products  Corp.  "It's  here  to 
stay  forever  If  politicians  want  to  be  re- 
elected." 

For  these  rea&ons.  a  policy  designed  to 
bring  Inflation  under  control  gradually  tends 
to  focus  almost  wholly  on  the  capital  spend- 
ing plans  of  business. 

It's  Just  this  kind  of  attitude  that  the  new 
Administration  Is  trying  to  change.  When  It 
first  came  to  Washington  two  months  ago,  Its 
new  policy  team  proclaimed  that  fiscal  re- 
straint coupled  with  tight  money  meant  that 
economic  policy — in  McCracken's  words — was 
"on  the  right  track."  Their  forecast,  more- 
over, was  for  a  gradual  cooling  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

What  has  happened  In  the  two  months  that 
followed,  has  shaken  business  confidence  in 
this  outlook.  Instead  of  slowing  down  from 
the  fourth  quarter,  the  U.S.  economy  has 
probably  accelerated  In  the  past  two  months. 
Government  officials  now  estimate  the  final 
sales  component  of  GNP — the  best  measure  of 
total  demand  in  the  economy — will  be  up 
s20-mllllon  or  more  this  quarter,  compared 
to  a  subdued  $13  3-bllllon  rise  In  the  final 
quarter  of  1968. 

The  upgrading  of  capital  spending  plans, 
from  a  10^  rise  In  December  to  the  14' r  rise 
now  reported,  is  the  natural  response  to  un- 
expectedly good  business. 

Clearly,  companies  are  upgrading  plans  be- 
cause they  still  have  more  confidence  in  the 
forces  propelling  the  economy  up  than  In  the 
measures  designed  to  rein  it  In. 

I  Prom  Newsweek  magazine] 

Pm'l    a.    Samuelson    on    Investment    Tax 

CREorr 

Inflation  watchers  were  rocked  last  week 
in-  news  from  the  SEC  and  Commerce  De- 
partment that  businessmen  Intend  to  In- 
crease their  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ments by  almost  14  per  cent 

The  new  outlook  for  excessive  Investment 
^pendlng  should,  In  my  opinion,  cause  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  suspend  the  7  per  cent  Invest- 
ment credit  temporarily.  Here's  why: 

1.  The  economy  Is  still  on  an  Inflationary 
binKe.  To  bring  the  rate  of  price  increase 
flown  from  4  per  cent  tow^ard  a  more  mod- 
erate figure  of.  Bay,  3  per  cent,  some  actions 
are  going  to  be  needed.  Every  weapon  counts. 
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2.  Already  the  Federal  Reserve  is  being 
called  upon  to  take  Draconian  measures  to 
flght  Infiatlon.  This  will  mean  not  only  pain- 
fully higher  Interest  rates:  It  will  also  bring 
In  most  of  the  discomfort  associated  with  the 
money  crunch  of  1966 — uneven  rationing  of 
credit  between  new  and  old  business,  growing 
and  stagnant  business,  small  and  large  busi- 
ness. 

3.  Experience  demonstrates  that  tight 
money  takes  for  Its  principal  casualty  the 
housing  Industry.  When  there  Is  a  scramble 
for  more  resources  than  the  total  resources 
available.  It  is  right  that  housing  should 
share  In  the  restraint.  But  It  Is  not.  In  my 
Judgment,  good  national  policy  to  have  hous- 
ing starts  cut  by  40  or  50  per  cent  as  hap- 
pened In  1966.  In  the  1970s,  with  their 
bumper  crop  of  young  marrleds.  we  shall  pay 
m  higher  rents  and  zooming  residential  costs 
for  any  serious  diminution  of  home  con- 
struction in  the  waning  years  of  the  "Vietnam 
war. 

4.  Admittedly,  inflation  could  be  fought  by 
adding  onto  the  present  surcharge  another 
5  or  10  per  cent  tax.  But  I  see  no  evidence 
that  this  would  be  politically  popular  or 
feasible.  Nor  Is  it  clear  that  consumer  spend- 
ing is  the  prime  villain  in  the  present  Infla- 
tionary scenario. 

5.  Admittedly,  inflation  could  be  fought  by 
still  further  tightening  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
money  screw.  And  the  impact  of  such  tight- 
ness on  the  housing  industry  could  be  allevi- 
ated by  special  financial  subsidies  to  home 
construction  through  the  Federal  housing 
agencies,  through  the  U.S.  Treasury,  or 
through  the  Federal  Reserve.  Since  all  such 
measures  will  add  to  the  nominal  public 
debt.  I  don't  expect  that  anything  but  token- 
Ism  would,  in  fact,  be  politically  feasible  In 
this  area. 

Even  if  It  were  possible  to  cushion  the  Im- 
pact of  tight  money  on  residential  housing, 
to  get  the  same  restriction  of  aggregate  de- 
mand from  enforced  reductions  on  plant  and 
equipment  spending  would.  I  suspect,  re- 
quire very  high  Interest  rates.  These  will 
cause  difficulties  for  our  partners  abroad. 
And  they  may  hang  on  to  plague  us  in  the 
years  to  come  when  the  winds  may  be  blow- 
ing up  deflation  rather  than  Inflation. 

6.  In  September  of  1966,  to  alleviate  the 
money  crunch  and  moderate  what  looked 
like  an  excessive  fixed  Investment  l>oom.  the 
Johnson  Administration  did  suspend  the  7 
per  cent  Investment  tax  credit.  Almost  at 
once  relief  was  felt  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  country.  On  the  whole  (despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Treasury,  which  naturally  found 
It  a  headache),  the  operation  seems  to  have 
been  a  successful  one  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose — namely,  ensuring  against  an  over- 
exuberant  fixed  investment  boom. 

So  historical  experience,  as  well  as  the 
common-sense  view  that  firms  will  invest 
less  when  their  returns  from  doing  so  are  re- 
duced. Justifies  suspending  the  tax  credit. 

What  are  the  possible  arguments  against 
suspension  of  the  tax  credit? 

1.  The  Nixon  Administration  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  pro-business  Administration. 
Why  should  it  take  from  business  this  ac- 
customed source  of  profit? 

2.  Perhaps  the  Infiatlonary  danger  Is  belns 
exaggerated.  Perhaps  it  will  involve  overkill 
If  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
reduces  Investment  severely. 

3.  Vigorous  growth  requires  as  much  capi- 
tal formation  as  we  can  get.  Adjusting  to 
Inflation  by  reducing  Investment  will  reduce 
our  futiue  capacity  to  produce  an  enlarged 
total  of  real  national  product. 

4.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  use  variations  In  the 
Investment  tax  credit  as  a  deliberate  weapon 
of  stabilization.  Why?  Because  it  is  plain  im- 
moral. Because  it  Involves  discretion  by  gov- 
ernment, which  is  wicked.  Because  it  dis- 
turbs business  planning. 

5.  Suspension  creates  administrative  prob- 
lems for  the  Treasury. 


In  economics,  every  decision  Involves  pros 
and  cons.  Judgment  Is  necessary  My  advice 
to  Mr.  Nixon:  suspend  the  investment  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
called  upon  today  to  once  again  raise  the 
legal  ceiling  on  the  national  debt.  The 
measure  before  us  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $365  billion,  as  well  as 
additional  temporary  borrowing  author- 
ity of  $12  billion.  Such  temporary  au- 
thority would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  limit  $377  billion  for  fiscal  1970.  The 
permanent  limit  at  present  stands  at 
$358  billion,  while  the  temporary  ceiling 
permitted  within  each  fiscal  year  is  $365 
billion. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  e%'er- 
increasing  obligations  of  this  country 
should  be  comported  with  apparent  fis- 
cal responsibility.  As  long  as  we  operate 
our  Federal  Government  under  the  na- 
tional debt  concept  I  think  it  wise  that 
we  conform,  whenever  possible,  to  ceil- 
ing limits.  However,  it  is  not  my  belief 
that  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility 
can,  or  should,  supercede  the  need  for 
social  and  economic  responsibility.  And 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  issue  here  today. 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  this  country  put 
in  a  position  where  it  cannot  meet  its 
just  monetary  obligations.  But  neither 
do  I  wish  to  see  this  Government  renege 
on  its  patently  more  important  obliga- 
tion to  the  daily  wage  earner  who  today 
is  beset  on  all  sides  by  debilitating 
inflation. 

I   cannot   endorse   a   measure   which 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions with  procedural  ease  while  ignoring 
the  very  real  economic  problems  that  are 
today  faced  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens.  What  solace  can  be  found  in 
this  bill  for  the  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans   who   are   plagued   by   rising 
prices  on  essentials  and  soaring  interest 
rates?  What  encouragement  can  be  dis- 
covered for  the  small  businessman  who 
finds  himself  increasingly  belabored  by 
the  effects  of  inflation?  Where  in  this 
measure  lies  hope  for  our  elderly  who 
must  oftentimes  make  do  on  fixed  in- 
comes which  are  now  being  eaten  into  by 
cancerous  inflation?  The  simple  answer 
is  that  this  bill  does  not  afford  relief  to 
those  who  are  most  seriously  in  need  of 
it.  Rather  it  allows  om-  Government  to 
routinely  meet  what  is  \-iewed  as  its  fiscal 
obligation  while  effectively  ignoring  the 
all  too  obvious  economic  ills  which  afflict 
most  of  our  citizens.  There  can.  in  fact, 
be  very  little  doubt  that  this  measure, 
providing  as  it  does  the  prerequisite  to 
an  increase  in  governmental  .^^pending, 
will  contribute  directly  to  an  accelerr.- 
tion  in  the  inflationary  trend.  Not  only 
will    an    absolute    increase    in    Federal 
spending  contribute  significantly  to  tl:e 
problem  but  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  is  forced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
scn-e  Board  to  pay  higher  interest  rates 
for  the  money  that  it  must  borrow  in 
order  to  fund  an  increase  in  governmen- 
tal operations.  Thus,  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  is  established:  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  inflationary  society,  is  forced  to 
borrow  money  as  a  prelude  to  increased 
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spending  These  funds  can  be  obtained 
however,  only  at  exorbitant  interest  rates 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Institu- 
tion of  Improvident  Federal  monetary 
policy  Needless  to  say,  this  increase  in 
Interest  rates,  while  it  might  very  well 
deter  a  middle-aged  couple  from  buying 
their  first  home  because  mortgage  rates 
are  too  high,  will  not  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  obtaimni;  additional  funds 
regardless  of  the  cost 

I  would.  Mr  President,  be  inclined  to 
cast  my  vote  for  this  mea.sure.  albeit  re- 
luctantly, If  there  were  .some  definite  as- 
surance from  the  administration  that  it 
would  soon  take  constructive  steps  to 
remedy  the  obviouo  inequities  In  our  tax 
structure  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  $6  billion  Ls  last  each  year 
through  the  use  of  legal,  but  inequitable 
tax  avoidance  device.s  Yet  m  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Fmance  I 
asked  this  very  question,  and  they  specifi- 
cally Indicated  that  whatever  tax  re- 
forms are  to  be  proposed,  if  any.  cer- 
tainly cannot  hope  to  be  acted  upon  thi.s 
year 

Certainly  the  additional  revenue  that 
would  be  brought  in  upon  an  implemen- 
tation of  reform  mea.sures  would  go  far 
to  slow  the  Inflationary  trend.  It  is  too 
much.  then,  that  a  quid  pro  quo  be  a-sked 
of  the  Executive'  If  it  is  true  that  one 
reason  the  national  debt  is  so  high  is  be- 
cause billions  of  dollars  in  potential  tax 
revenue  are  lost  through  tax  loopholes 
each  year,  it  would  appear  mast  rea^n- 
able  that  these  loopholes  be  eliminated 
now 

As  well,  there  i.s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  very  considerable  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1970.  It 
IS    undeniable   that    execessive    sjovem- 
mental    spending    is    in    large   part    re- 
sponsible for  the  inflation  that  we  labor 
under  today   Last  year,  when  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1969  was  under  our  considera- 
tion, I  prop«3sed  reductions  in  spending 
which  amounted  to  more  than  S7  billion 
I  expect   that  like   reductions  could  be 
made  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1970  with- 
out   compromising    either    our  defense 
posture  of  necessary  domestic  programs 
Militar>-      expenditures      in      particular 
should  come  under  close  scrutiny    The 
current  debate  over  the  proposed  .ABM 
system  is.  I  think,  indicative  of  an  in- 
quisitive mood  that  has  influenced  the 
thinking  of  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
Previously  sacrosanct  areas  in  the  budget 
are  sure  to  be  more  carefully  considered 
in  this  session  of  Congress  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  reductions  in  governmental 
spending,  especially  m  the  defense  area, 
would  have  the  salutary  effect  of  stem- 
ming inflation   This  would  be  true  even 
if  the  funds  so  saved  were  in  part,  di- 
verted  into  nonmilitary   domestic   pro- 
grams 

What  I  have  said  so  far  necessarily 
presupposes  that  certain  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  first  instituted  by  the  John- 
son administration,  and  since  confirmed 
and  made  more  rigorous  by  the  present 
administration,  are  not  having  their  in- 
tended effect.  And  that  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  I  have  seen  no  concrete  evidence 
that  these  economic  controls  have  begun 
to  take  hold,  the  feeble  protestations  of 
the  administration's  spokesmen,  notwiih  • 


standing  President  Nixon  announced 
yesterday  that  he  will  request  an  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  surcharge.  Yet 
there  Is  no  significant  indication  that 
the  surcharge  device  has  been  effective 
in  curbing  consumer  spending 

In  fact,  all  indications  are  to  the  con- 
trary At  the  .same  time  President  Nixon 
was  announcing  his  intention  to  ask  for 
a  surtax  extension,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  releasing  Its  consumer  price 
index  figures  for  February  The  index 
for  February  indicates  that  consumer 
prices  continued  rising  last  month  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  17  years,  rising  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  Mr  Arnold  Chase. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  commenting  on 
this  increase  made  what  must  surely  be 
a  classic  understatement  when  he  said: 

The  effects  of  the  ttscai  restraints  have 
beien  delayed  longer  than  most  people  ex- 
pected 

Mr  Chase  commented  further  that  it 
was  the  homeowner  who  was  t'-ardest  hit 
by  this  increase  for  he  now  pays  more 
for  everything  from  mortgage  payments 
to  babysitter  fees. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  but  re- 
cently once  atjain  raised  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  to  an  historic  hii;h.  but  where 
is  the  indication  that  its  tight  money 
policy  is  slowing  down  the  economy:"  It 
IS  abundantly  clear  that  capital  unest- 
ment  by  business  is  a  maj.jr  cause  of 
worsening  inflation,  but  where  is  there 
any  indication  that  the  rate  of  industrial 
expansion  is  being  re.stricted  ' 

In  short,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  this 
administratioi^  are  both  unwi.se  and  un- 
workable They  have  affected  most  seri- 
ously those  elements  in  our  .society  that 
are  least  able  to  shoulder  the  additional 
economic  burden  imposed  by  these  poli- 
cies, while  leaving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  big  business  relatively  unre- 
stricted. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure,  and  the 
action  to  be  taken  thereupon,  presents  us 
with  a  most  crucial  question  And  that  is. 
What  are  our  national  priorities  to  be? 
Must  we  favor  fiscal  responsibility  at  the 
expense  of  social  and  economic  responsi- 
bility .'  Will  we  furnish  the  key  for  an  in- 
crease in  governmental  spending  that 
wUl  in  time  further  exacerbate  our  prob- 
lenxs  of  inflation  with  the  result  that  the 
economic  position  of  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income wage  earner  is  further  com- 
promised'' Or  will  we  demand  that  the 
National  Government  impose  appropri- 
ate spending  restraints  upon  itself  before 
we  consent  to  increasing  the  debt  limit? 
.\s  well,  should  we  not  require  that  the 
President  indicate  his  intention  to  more 
efficiently  restrict  Industrial  expansion, 
before  we  endorse  a  measure  that  will 
surely  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  industrial  development? 

In  the  absence  of  such  assurances.  I 
am  unable  to  give  my  support  to  this 
measure  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  there  are  two  points  before  us  today. 
They  are  the  surtax  and  the  debt  limit. 
I  oppased  the  imposition  of  the  surtax 
and  said  then  that  I  thought  it  would  not 
work  It  has  not  worked.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  fuels  that  have  inflated  our 
economy 


There  Is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  surtax  has  made  the  slight- 
est contribution  toward  reducing  infla- 
tion. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  brought  up 
It  was  said  that  the  measure  was  nece.s- 
sary  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  is  now  at  an  all-tlnie 
high,  and  the  10-percent  surtax  has 
actually  added  to  our  problem. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  the  measure 
was  before  Congress  that  it  would  hold 
down  interest  rates.  Yet.  interest  rates 
are  now  at  an  historic  high. 

It  was  said  then  that  if  we  were  to  pass 
the  surtax,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
come  back  to  Congre.ss  durlnu  the  period 
of  the  imposition  of  the  surtax  and  a.^k 
for  an  additional  increase  m  the  debt 
limit.  Yet,  here  we  are  doing  exactly  that 
And  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee IS  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  that  we  should 
give  them  this  advantage. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  distinguished  senmr 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams-. 
IS  really  saying  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  not  done  all  of  the  things 
that  he  recommended  last  year,  and  for 
which  he  criticized  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

I  think  we  should  bypass  the  entire 
matter.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  to 
forfeit  on  our  obligations. 

It  would  be  a  tight  squeeze.  However, 
we  are  on  a  monetaiT  merry-go-round! 
Someone  will  have  to  get  us  off  that 
merry-go-round. 

The  Government  will  get  its  money  at 
whatever  price  it  has  to  pay, 

Bi«  business  will  i;et  its  money,  and  it 
will  pay  whatever  it  has  to  pay. 

Of  course,  the  interest  payment  is  de- 
ductible. That  means  that,  to  that  ex- 
tent, the  money  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  Federal  Govcnment  would  be  re- 
duced. Therefore,  t'le  Government  itself 
will  pay  the  cost  ol  the  interest  paid  bv 
big  business. 

Tliat  is  of  no  benefit  to  us.  But  what 
about  the  little  man?  What  about  the 
small  waye  earner?  What  about  those 
people  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  CtTRTisi  was  talking  about?  What 
about  the  people  on  social  .security? 
What  about  the  |)erson  who  finds  out 
that  he  .las  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  he  had  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  wages  have  been  increased? 
That  man  finds  that  he  has  a  significant- 
ly lower  income  even  with  the  increase 
in  wages.  Tliere  has  been  an  increase  in 
taxes,  an  increase  in  social  security  tax. 
and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
That  man  has  less  left  now  than  when 
he  started  out  last  year. 

As  far  as  .services  are  concerned,  hos- 
pital costs  are  increasing.  Any  claim 
that  we  can  reduce  tlie  cost  and  the  de- 
mand for  hospital  .services  by  continuing 
the  surtax  is  fallacious.  Those  costs  are 
not  based  uix)n  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  We  cannot  keep  people  from 
going  in  the  hospitals  when  they  are 
sick. 

The  question  which  must  be  deter- 
mined and  which  we  must  face  is  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  close  hospitals  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  because  cities 
can  no  longer  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
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bills.  Are  we  going  to  close  schools,  as 
(^ey  did  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  because 
[hey  could  no  longer  pay  for  the  schools? 
.Are  they  going  to  refuse  to  build  any  ad- 
ditional schools,  to  pay  teachers'  sala- 
ries, and  to  pay  for  garbage  collection 
and  all  of  the  other  expenses  borne  by 
local  governments? 

That  is  the  issue,  plus  the  overriding 
fact  that  we  are  spending  between  $3.5 
and  $4  million  an  hour  to  pay  for 
a  war  in  Vietnam  which  this  country  hsis 
tieen  promised  would  be  brought  to  an 
end.  I  would  like  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  my  chairman  and  vote  to  extend  the 
debt  limit.  I  am  certain  that  the  debt 
:mit  win  be  extended  by  the  $12  billion. 
However.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

We  should  have  some  guidelines  as  to, 
where  the  country  is  going.  People  want 
.o  know  where  the  country  is  going.  They 
should  be  told.  They  should  be  told  before 
we  act  for  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back. 

Mr  President.  I  am  going  to  do  my 
t)est  to  make  my  voice  heard  by  voting 
against  an  increase  of  the  debt  limit. 

The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  address  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  is 
pnnted.  by  unanimous  consent,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  the  great  service 
he  has  performed  in  analyzing  the 
Dudget  left  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
uon  and  also  in  presenting  what!  con- 
ider  to  be  a  sensible  program  for  con- 
•rolling  inflation.  Today,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  some  sensible 
control  on  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Not  too  long  after  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  in  1956.  I  had  occasion,  while 

1  was  a  member  of  the  other  body,  and 
xhen  it  was  considering  an  agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  at  no  time  should  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  Department  of 
.\e;riculture  be  allowed  to  exceed  the 
number  of  farmers  in  America. 

Since  that  amendment  was  offered, 
we  have  kept  track  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  number  of  employees  in 
'.he  Department  of  Agriculture  and  what 
has  happened  to  the  number  of  farmers 
;n  America.  One  of  my  constituents,  who 
does  an  excellent  job  of  research,  pro- 
dded me  with  the  latest  figures.  I  think 
they  would  be  interesting  figures  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record. 

In  1956  there  were  7.869,000  farmers  in 
•America,  and  there  were  89,398  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  1939.  the  number  of  farmers  had 
eone  down  from  7,869.000  to  4,638.000 — 

2  41-percent  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farmers  in  America.  But  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  increased.  There  are  now 
212.113  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  an  increase  of  137  percent. 

He  has  put  it  in  other  terms.  In  1956 
there  were  88  farmers  for  every  em- 
ployee in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  today  there  are  only  22  farmers  for 


every  employee  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Perhaps  at  the  time  the  amendment 
was  offered,  it  may  not  have  seemed  im- 
portant, but  we  are  gradually  approach- 
ing the  time  when  that  amendment  may 
be  needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  am  wondering  whether 
some  groups  are  not  finding  it  more  prof- 
itable to  cultivate  the  Federal  Treasury 
than  to  cultivate  the  farm.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  examine  the  situation  to  see 
if  their  services  are  needed  as  badly  as 
they  say.  Last  year  we  incorporated  a 
provision  in  the  Expenditure  Control  Act 
which  would  provide  some  rollback  in 
the  number  of  Federal  employees,  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  we  take  some  action 
to  bring  the  costs  of  this  Government 
under  control  so  we  can  live  within  the 
income,  not  of  the  Government's  but  of 
the  taxpayers'  who  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
We  are  certainly  living  beyond  what  they 
can  afford  at  the  present  time. 

I  This  marks  the  end  ol  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Wil- 
liams ) ,  and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in   the  Record  at   this  point.' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  debt  limitation  is 
a  tool — one  of  several  tools — which  can 
be  useful  in  attempting  to  bring  under 
control  our  uncontrolled  Government 
spending.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment 
to  see  how  the  national  debt  has  been 
increased  and  by  what  amounts  in  recent 
years. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration— 8  years  minus  3  months — 
the  national  debt  increased  by  S33  bil- 
lion. During  the  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  national  debt 
increased  by  $23  billion. 

That  brings  us  to  the  8  years  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  the  national  debt 
increased  by  $70  billion. 

It  was  in  June  1967,  when  Congress 
approved  an  increase  of  $22  billion  in  the 
debt  celling.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
in  1  day,  the  Senate  approved  what  the 
House  had  previously  approved — an  in- 
crease of  $22  billion  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
I  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  day  that  that  was  taking  the  lid  off 
Government  spending:  that  that  was 
saying,  in  effect,  to  the  departments  of 
Government,  to  the  President,  and  to 
Congress.  "The  lid  is  off.  boys.  Hold  your 
hats.  Here  we  go  again. " 

I  say  that  that  action  by  the  Senate. 
and  previously  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  June  1967,  did  a  great  deal 
toward  bringing  about  a  $25  billion  defi- 
cit for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  say  that  that  action  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
advocated  by  the  President,  added  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  took  billions  of  dollars  or  lifted 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers. 

That  brings  us  to  the  pending  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  do  not  contend  that  all  our  problems 
can  be  solved  by  a  tight  debt  ceiling.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  debt  ceiling  is 


a  tool — one  of  several  useful  tools — that 
must  be  used  if  we  are  to  control  the  un- 
controllable Government  spending.  In 
the  latter  part  of  February,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  made 
two  requests  of  Congress:  first,  that  the 
money  which  the  Government  borrows 
from  trust  funds  be  eliminated  from  the 
national  debt  limitation:  second,  that  the 
debt  ceiling  be  increased  by  S17  billion.  I 
opposed  both  of  those  recommendations 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Were  Congress  to  approve  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  changing  the  com- 
putation of  the  debt,  the  Government 
would  be  permitted  to  spend  $40  billion 
more  than  it  takes  in  during  the  next  4 
years,  without  the  additional  deficit  be- 
ing subject  to  debt  limitation.  Think  of 
that,  Mr.  President.  Were  the  original 
proposal  approved,  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Kennedy,  the  Government  durine  the 
next  4  years  could  spend  S40  billion  more 
than  it  takes  in.  and  that  amount  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  debt  limitation 

Fortunately,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  next  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  yesterday  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  refused  to  remove 
trust-fund  borrowing  from  the  debt  limi- 
tation. I  applaud  this  action.  I  am  al.so 
pleased  that  the  House  itself  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  have  re- 
duced the  proposed  ceiling  increase  by  s5 
billion. 

I  recognize  that  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  some  increase  in  the  ceiling.  I 
recognize  that:  although  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  himself  testified  that  by 
using  the  $4  billion  cash  operating  bal- 
ance he  could  get  by  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceillnu  during  the  next 
few  months.  But  I  could  support  a  rea- 
sonable increase.  I  do  not.  however,  ap- 
prove raising  the  ceiling  by  S12  billion. 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department  itself  indicate  and  make 
clear — I  assume  their  estimates  are  cor- 
rect^ — that  it  would  be  March  15.  1970 — 
next  year — before  the  public  debt  would 
reach  S374  billion,  which  is  S3  billion  be- 
low what  the  new  ceiling  contemplates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  projected  figures  contained 
in  the  committee  report  on  paee  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  2  -ESTIMATED  PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  PRESENT 
LIMITATION  (BASED  ON  CONSTANT  MINIMUM  OPERAT- 
ING CASH  BALANCE  OF  $4,000,000, UOO)  FISCAL  YEARS 
1969  AND  197C 

(With  and  without  a  $3,000,000,000  contingency  allowance) 

|ln  billionsl 


Public  debt 

subiecl  to 

Operaling 

limitation  with 

cash  balance 

Public  debt 

J3.C00ij0(J,000 

(excluding 

subiect  ta 

contingency 

tree  gold) 

limitiition 

allowance 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Mat.  31 

KO 

$362.  1 

J365.  1 

Apr,  15 

4-0 

367.2 

370.2 

Aor  30 

4.C 

356.9 

359.9 

May  15 

4.0 

361.1 

364  1 

May  3! 

4.0 

J61.9 

364  9 

June  15 

4.0 

362.7 

365.7 

June  30 

4.0 

354.6 

357  6 
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TABU  2  tSriMATED  PUBLIC  068T  SUBJECT  TO  (»»fS£Nr 
LIMITATION  (BASED  ON  CONSTANT  MINIMUM  OPERAT 
ING  CASH  BALANCE  Of  14,000,000.000)  FISCAL  TEARS 
1K9  AND    1970—Cantinuad 

(With  ind  oilAout  t  S3.Q0O.00O.iXX)  con(in(*ncy  Allowinca; 

II  n  billionsi 


f«»Me*kt 

subtKt  to 

tJt^SSSS 

PuOlK  4*61 

limitjiion  inilli 

H  3OO,iXX),0OO 

(•Kluding 

luBisct  to 

contiin<)fy:Y 

IfM 

ioid) 

umiUtion 

jMowjnca 

lufylS 

!•■« 

tss».t 

$362  4 

July  )l 

410 

351) 

361   3 

Aul   15 

4.0 

302.  t 

36&  S 

Au(   11 

4  0 

361  3 

366  ] 

5«()l   li 

4  0 

367  6 

170  6 

S«p»   10 

4.0 

160  & 

361  % 

Oct  lb 

4L0 

365.9 

m  9 

Oct  31 

4l0 

366.  a 

169  J 

Nov   15....„ 

4.0 

37a  7 

373   7 

Nov  10 

410 

3S0.4 

371  4 

0«:   15 

4L0 

371  J 

376  1 

0«c   31 

4l0 

366  6 

369  6 

>t"    !i 

4lO 

371   7 

374   7 

I»n  11 

4.0 

367  3 

370  1 

ftb  15  ..... 

410 

370  2 

371  2 

•r*  2» 

4l0 

36S  7 

371  7 

M«r    15 

4L0 

374.0 

177  0 

*<»'   31...... 

tl 

369  5 

372  5 

Apr   15 

373.7 

176  7 

*pr  30 

4.0 

36S.4 

163  4 

May  15 

4.0 

37a  c 

371  6 

M»y  31   

4.0 

309L2 

172  2 

June  IS 

4,0 

300.3 

171   1 

JuiMlO 

4  0 

301.4 

364.4 

Sourc*    TrMJury  Otpartment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrsfinia  .Mr  President. 
I  do  not  deal  with  the  contingency  fund 
for  two  reasons  First,  the  Government 
holds  $4  billion  as  a  cash  operating  bal- 
ance. Second,  what  Is  a  contingency'' 
If  there  should  be  a  contingency,  if 
emergencies  should  occur  the  admin- 
istration can  then  come  to  Congress  and 
seek  whatever  change  is  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  emergencies  or  the  contin- 
gencies. 

But  if  we  take  the  administration's 
own  figures,  it  will  be  a  year  from  now — 
March  1970 — before  the  national  debt 
will  reach  $374  billion.  Yet  today  the  pro- 
posa.  is  to  put  the  ceiling  at  $377  biliion 
Mr  F»resident.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  significant  economy  efforts  are  made, 
and  these  economy  etTurts  have  been 
promised,  there  is  no  need  for  a  $12  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  debt  limitation 

While  many  people  may  scoff  at  the 
debt  ceiling,  it  serves  .several  useful  pur- 
po.ses  .^s  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  a  tool, 
one  of  several  tools,  to  help  keep  Gov- 
ernment spending  under  control  and  to 
help  keep  the  pressure  on  Congre.ss,  the 
President,  the  e.xecutive  branch,  and  de- 
partment heads  to  hold  down  the  swol- 
len Government  spending 

The  debt  ceiling  serves  another  good 
purpose  It  focu.ses  public  attention  ev- 
ery time  the  President  has  to  come  to 
Congre.ss  and  ask  for  an  Increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  It  focuses  public  atten- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  not  living  within  its  income.  It  focuses 
public  attention  on  the  need  to  .set  our 
financial  house  in  order.  I  think  the 
debt  ceiling  serves  a  good  purpose. 

Mr  President,  somehow  we  must  get 
Government  -.pending  under  control. 
The  people  who  are  being  hurt  most  by 
this  inflationary  spiral  are  those  people 
In  the  low-income  brackets  and  in  the 
middle-income  brackets  becau.se  the  ma- 


jority of  the  personal  income  taxes  paid 
into  our  Government  are  paid  by  those 
who  earn  $1.5.000  or  le.ss 

It  has  not  been  many  days — only  2 
weets  ago — since  the  prime  interest  rate 
went  to  7  5  percent,  the  highest  interest 
rate  in  over  100  years  I  contend  that  a 
major  rea.son  for  that  increase  is  all  of 
the  Government  borrowing,  the  competi- 
tion of  Government  to  borrow  more  and 
more  funds,  and  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses must  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard.  Unle.ss  firm  steps  are 
taken  to  curb  inflation,  the  housewife's 
dollar  will  buy  less  and  le.ss  I  do  believe 
that  tho.se  housewives  who  will  go  to  the 
market  every  Thursday,  or  Friday,  or 
Saturday,  and  try  to  make  purchases, 
realize  without  having  a  lot  of  statistics 
thrown  at  them,  just  what  has  happened 
to  the  purcha.sing  power  of  the  dollar 

However,  to  u.se  the  statistics,  for  ev- 
ery $20  bill  that  an  Individual  had  a 
year  ago,  that  $20  bill  is  now  worth 
$19.  or  to  state  it  another  way.  that  $20 
bill  will  buy  goods  to  the  tune  of  $19 

Now  the  more  we  raise  the  debt  limit 
the  more  leeway  we  give  all  branches  of 
Government  to  speno  in  tax  funds.  To 
me.  a  very  significant  figure  in  the  budg- 
et is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
That  interest  which  is  under  considera- 
tion by  Congre.ss.  is  $16  billion.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  testified  that  dur- 
ing fl.scal  1970  that  figure  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  half-billion  dollars,  or,  to 
[)ut  It  another  way.  $.500  million 

In  the  upcoming  budget  beginning 
July  1.  tlie  interest  on  the  national 
debt — just  the  interest — will  be  $16  5  bil- 
lion. To  put  that  figure  in  perspective, 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  for 
fiscal  year  1968  was  $13  7  billion.  So 
between  1968  and  the  fi.scal  year  1970 
there  lias  been  an  increase  in  interest 
alone  of  almost  S3  billion  There  has  been 
an  increa.se  in  interest  alone  of  20  per- 
cent 

I  suggest.  Mr  President,  that  our  coun- 
trv-  is  in  a  very  difficult  financial  .situa- 
tion I  think  the  President  and  Congress 
must  jointly  face  up  to  this  problem.  I 
.say  It  Is  a  joint  responsibility  Congress 
cannot  say  to  tlie  President.  "You  hold 
down  expenses.  '  The  President  cannot 
say  to  Congre.ss.  -'You  hold  down  ex- 
panses '  We  have  to  do  it  together:  we 
have  to  work  together;  we  have  to  co- 
operate if  we  are  going  to  get  our  fi- 
nancial problems  under  control 

I  am  dt.scouraged  and  disappointed 
that  the  President  would  ask  or  that 
Congre.ss  would  grant  an  increase  at  one 
time  of  jI2  billion  in  the  debt  ceiling 
I  say  again  that  I  could  support  a  rea- 
sonable increa.se  but  I  do  not  think  the 
$12  billion  is  a  rca-sonable  increase  I  do 
not  think  ;t  is  justified  and  I  think  it 
tends  to  take  the  lid  off  of  Government 
spending. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr  President.  I 
shall  vote  in  the  negative  when  the  pro- 
posal comes  before  the  Senate  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  by  $12  billion 


HIGH   UINT.\  WILDERNESS  AREA 

.Mr  MOSS  .Mr  President,  .several 
weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Hiuh  Uinta  Wilderness  Area  in  Utah, 


recommended  for  such  designation  by 
the  US.  Forest  Service  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  pa.s-ed  in 
1965 

However,  I  deleted  from  the  piopo.sal 
the  Forest  Service  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss one  area — area  D,  totaling  l(i2  000 
acres^because  planning  has  not  been 
completed  for  the  Ute  Indian  unu  <.f  the 
central  Utah  project,  and  it  mav  be 
found  necessarj-  to  build  .some  of  the 
project  works  In  the  area  propo.spd  for 
wilderness  de.signatlon.  or  some  .f  the 
water  from  one  of  the  reservoirs  may 
back  up  into  the  proposed  area  I  iiave 
indicated  that  if  and  when  it  is  iJeter- 
mined  that  structures  of  reservoirs  in 
area  D  are  not  essential  to  Utah  s  water 
resource  development,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  adding  it  to  the  High  Uinta  Wil- 
derness Area. 

Tlie  Deseret  News,  distinguished  Salt 
Lake  City  daily,  supports  my  effort-  and 
recently  published  an  editorial  which 
makes  my  case  very  well  for  me  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
which  appeared  on  March  11.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 
as  follows: 

How  L.ARCE  Should  Uinta  Wildernes.s  Be? 
There's  no  question  tliat  Congress  miaht  to 
deslgnat*  tlie  High  Ulnu  Mountains  a  .-egion 
of  supreme  beauty  and  great  natural  value. 
as  a  Wilderness  Area. 

Here  Is  a  region  that  contains  -.".hat  Is 
not  only  the  highest  mountain  range  :n  I'tati 
but  also  the  most  prominent  east-west  range 
In  the  nation.  Some  650,000  people  live  ••vithln 
100  airplane  miles  of  the  proposed  Wilderness 
Area,  which  contains  more  than  1.000  species 
of  plant*,  some  of  which  are  found  only 
there  .More  than  500  lakes  are  scattered 
throughout  the  area.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
timber  is  so  hard  to  get  at  It  would  he  dlffl- 
cult  to  harvest,  and  geologists  report  little 
or  no  prospects  for  commercial  mlnUik:  de- 
velopment 

Unless  this  area  is  granted  wilderness 
status  by  1974.  It  will  revert  from  a  primitive 
area  back  to  ordinary  forest  land,  and  no 
one  wants  that  to  happen.  (Primitive  areas 
are  being  dropped  as  a  deelgnation  In  favor 
lit  the  increased  protection  and  more  perma- 
nent status  that  goes  with  being  desicnated 
by  Congress  as  a  wilderness  area  i 

T!ie  only  question,  then,  is  how  big  the 
proposed  High  Ulntas  Wilderness  Area  should 
be 

If  the  Forest  Service  had  its  way  nearly 
321.000  acres  in  .^hley  and  Wasatch  national 
forests  would  be  set  aside  as  wilderness 
That's  the  recommendation  the  service  made 
on  the  basis  of  field  studies  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  following  public 
hearings 

But  the  eastern  102.000  acres,  referred 
to  as  Unit  D,  Includes  water  needed  .'or  the 
Central  Utah  Project  That's  why  Sen  Kranli 
Moss  recently  introduced  a  bill  that  'vould 
designate  the  High  Ulntas  Wilderness  .\rea 
but  omit  Unit  D  until  the  needs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  can  be  pinned  down 

The  Forest  Service  takes  exception  •<-  this 
.ipproach  on  the  grounds  that  the  law  al- 
ready permits  the  President  to  nxnh^rlze 
construction  of  reservoirs  or  water  cnn^erTa- 
tlon  facilities  within  a  Wilderness  .\rpa  if  the 
public  mterest  requires  It 

But  Utahns  still  remember  how  an  exec'.i- 
ttve  order  promised  that  extension  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  woiild  in  no  way 
inhibit  con.structlon  of  Echo  Park  Dam.  but 
the  dam  was  still  blocked  by  conservation- 
ists. 
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Id  resolving  the  dispute,  Utahns  need  to 
xnow  liow  many  reservoirs  are  really  needed 
ID  tlie  area,  how  big  they  would  have  to  be, 
jod  how  much  road-bulldlng  and  other  exca- 
vation would  have  to  be  done  that  would 
fouge  the  landscape. 

For  more  than  two  years  now,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  making 
I  study  that  will  help  answer  those  very 
■uestions.  At  the  latest,  the  study  Is  due 
^0  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
ijut  this  week  the  bureau  Indicated  the  flnd- 
.sgs  might  be  available  as  soon  as  early 
iUtumn, 

Since  we've  all  waited  this  long  on  the  High 
rinta  Wilderness  Area,  a  few  more  months 
jjioukUi't  matter.  With  all  the  facts  avail- 
able, '.t  may  very  well  be  possible  to  harmon- 
ize water  and  wilderness  in  Unit  D  instead  of 
.'.avln^  them  compete  for  preference. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
siouid  expedite  its  study  so  that  the  wilder- 
ness propotal.  In  one  form  or  another,  can 
cci  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 


S    I  tiR  9— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ENTITLED    "TOY  SAFETY  ACT  OF 

1969' 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
;or  appropriate  reference,  the  Toy  Safety 
.\ct  ol  1969.  This  bill  will  amend  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  so 
•Jiai  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  have  the  authority  to 
preclude  dangerously  designed  toys  or 
other  articles  intended  for  children's 
use  from  the  marketplace. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  brought 
to  light  certain  inadequacies  in  existing 
law  Certain  dangerous  toys  are  now  on 
the  market  only  because  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  lacks 
•he  authority  under  current  statutes  to 
block  their  sale.  The  hearings  before  the 
Commission  revealed  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem;  an  alarming  number  of 
seemingly  harmless  toys  were  foimd  to 
gravely  endanger  the  health  and  safety 
of  un.suspecting  children. 

For  example,  examination  showed  that 
when  a  "roly  poly  doll"  was  dropped  it 
broke  apart,  revealing  a  series  of  fright- 
emnRly  menacing  horizontal  spikes 
which  could  impale  an  imwary  child. 
.\nother  dangerous  toy  is  a  children's 
stove  which,  according  to  Information 
pven  to  the  Commission,  reaches  tem- 
peratures higher  than  those  achieved  by 
stoves  in  the  kitchens  of  our  homes;  a 
child  who  escaped  serious  electric  shock 
»hile  plugging  the  stove  Into  a  120-volt 
wall  socket  would  continue  to  be  un- 
iinowingly  subject  to  a  threat  of  severe 
bums 

Mr.  Morris  Kaplan  of  Consumers  Un- 
ion told  the  Product  Safety  Commission 
about  the  Zulu  gtm: 

The  Zulu  Oun's  dart  can't  be  inhaled  if 
the  rhiid  puts  the  mouthpiece  to  his  mouth. 
But  It  IS  easy  to  confuse  the  mouthpiece  and 
.'Buz7le  ends  .  .  If  the  child  put  the  muzzle 
fnd  to  his  lips  and  took  a  breath,  inhaling 
the  dart  would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 

Mr  Kaplan  went  on  to  Ewint  out  that 
'here  were  13  Zulu  gtm  Injiuies  reported 
m  the  Philadelphia  area  alone;  in  11  of 
the.se  cases  darts  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  luntts  of  victims. 

M:  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
Wore  the  health  and  safety  of  oiu-  chil- 


dren; rather,  it  Is  our  responsibility  to 
protect  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
from  Injury.  Education  constitutes  a 
valuable  form  of  protection,  but  educa- 
tion alone  is  an  inadequate  response  to 
the  severity  of  the  problem  before  us. 
Small  children  cannot  read  warning 
labels,  and  they  cannot  be  constantly 
supervised  by  parents.  Furthermore, 
parents  themselves  are  not  always  aware 
of  the  dangers  presented  by  poorly  de- 
signed or  manufactured  toys. 

Safety  in  design  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial element  of  consumer  protection,  par- 
ticularly when  the  consumer  is  a  child. 
The  necessary  safety  in  design  must 
cover  both  the  intended  u.se  and  the  fore- 
seeable use,  and,  as  all  parents  know, 
foreseeable  use  as  applied  to  children's 
toys  covers  a  very  broad  and  imaginative 
spectnun. 

Experience  has  sho'A'n  that  safety  in 
toy  design  cannot  be  effectively  achieved 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  standards. 
According  to  testimony  received  by  the 
Product  Safety  Commission,  present  vol- 
untary standards  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  electrical,  mechanical,  or  ther- 
mal hazards;  furthermore,  in  those  areas 
where  there  Is  activity,  progress  has 
been  painfully  slow.  The  record  indicates 
that  safety  in  toy  design  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  given  author- 
ity to  review  the  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  thermal  hazards  of  toys  or  articles 
Intended  for  use  by  children.  The  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1969  is  intended  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

The  Toy  Safety  Act  would  amend  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  by 
adding  to  the  Secretary's  list  of  criteria 
for  the  banning  of  toys  or  other  Items 
Intended  for  children's  use  the  criteria  of 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal  haz- 
ards. These  additional  criteria  will  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  evaluate  the  all- 
important  design  characteristics  of  toys 
and  other  items  Intended  for  use  by 
children.  I  am  confident  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  result  In  more  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ftill  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord three  articles  on  this  .subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Dec    19. 

19681 

Stiff  Tot  Laws  Urged 

(By  Bin  McCaffrey) 

A  call  for  strict  federal  regulation  of  the 
toy  Industry  was  made  yesterday  by  a  Bos- 
ton attorney  who  demonstrated  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  a  group  of  toys  now  on  the 
market  before  the  National  Committee  on 
F»roduct  Safety  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Building. 

Atty.   Edward    M.    Swartz.    author   of    the 


"truth  in  lending"  law  and  an  authority  on 
consumer  protection,  exhibited  a  cloth  tun- 
nel that  was  flammable,  stoves  that  attained 
660  degrees  that  a  child  cooks  and  bakes  on, 
a  Jet  with  sharp  edges,  electric  irons  and 
mixers  as  examples  of  a  host  of  toys  haz- 
ardous to  children, 

Atty.  Swartz.  hired  by  the  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  to  prepare  a  report  on  unsrife 
toys,  said  there  must  be  some  centralized 
authority  which  can  supervise  and  check 
toys  prior  to  the  time  lliey  are  marketed 

The  Commission  on  Product.s  .Sateiy  is 
holding  three  days  of  hearings  on  hazardous 
household  items, 

.^tty.  Swartz  told  the  commis.sionerE  that 
the  toy  industry  has  been  unable  to  elimi- 
nate dangerous  toys  trom  the  m.trket  He 
described  "real  life"  electric  toys  as  poten- 
tially deadly  because  they  use  household 
current, 

"It  is  doubtful  that  electric  toys  lor  chil- 
dren should  ever  use  electric  current  rather 
than  safer  forms  ot  current,  Atty.  Swartz 
said. 

He  also  charged  that  advertising  copy  lor 
toys  is  "at  times  misleading,  inadequate  and 
unsafe — it  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  the 
minds  of  our  young  are  being  r.aped." 

S'^'artz  recommended  that  the  Commis- 
sion launch  a  study  and  investigation  of  tlie 
toy  industry,  both  domestic  and  toreien, 

Atty.  .^aron  Ixjckt-r.  legal  counsel  lor  '.lie 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  .America,  took  Is.siie 
with  Swartz'  position,  saying  the  industry 
preferred  to  develop  salety  standards  with- 
out tlie  mandate  of  legislation. 

He  said,  'When  somebody  sits  back  and 
takes  pot  shots  at  the  industry  with  a  :ew 
toys  he  is  doing  the  Industry  an  injustice" 
He  told  the  Ctjmmission  that  the  two  and 
a  half  billion  dollar  industry  "has  taken  the 
lead  in  developing  safety  standards," 

Earlier.  William  G.  Cole  of  Shelbourne 
Falls  told  the  Commission  that  his  nine- 
year-old  son  Ronald  was  part  blinded  In  one 
eye  last  July  by  an  exp;odlng  cap  device 
advertised  as  harmless. 

Dr.  Carl  C.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion's task  force  fcr  industrl.il  self  regula- 
tion, showed  slow  motion  picture.-;  of  t-he 
device  that  injured  the  Cole  boy  traveling 
at  a  speed  of  54  miles  an  hour  when  ex- 
ploded by  the  cap 

Morris  Kaplan,  technical  director  of  Con- 
sumer's Union,  demonstrated  the  danger.? 
of  a  toy  "Zulu"  blow  gun  now  being  sold 

Kaplan  said  some  children  armed  the 
plastic  pellet  with  needles,  making  the  toy 
a  "dangerous  weapon."  He  said  young  chil- 
dren were  endangered  by  the  tov  becau.=e 
they  sometimes  put  the  wrong  end  of  the 
toy  Into  their  mouths  and  mhaled  the  pellet. 
Federal  laws  on  hazardous  substances  do 
not  cover  electric  shock,  burns,  or  cuts  and 
punctures.  Kaplan  said. 

"Toys  with  such  hazards  .may  be  found  in 
the  marketplace,"  He  called  for  stricter  reg- 
ulations. 

The  hearing  continues  today  on  the  dan- 
gers of  refrigerators  In  the  home, 

I  From  the   Washington  Poet,   Dec,    18.    1968) 

Uns.^fe    Cribs    Harm     Babifs.    Groi-p    Told 

I  By  Morton  Mlntz  i 

Bo.sTDN,  Mass..  December  17 — FederrJ 
safety  investigators  heard  testimony  today 
that  baby  cribs  of  unsafe  design  are  sold 
throughout  the  Nation  even  though  an 
estimated  200  infants  a  year  strangle  in  their 
cribs. 

One  of  the  day's  witnesses,  the  Rev  John 
R  Dryer,  pastor  of  Covenant  Presbvterian 
Chtirch  m  Wellsville.  Ohio,  is  the  father  of 
a  \ictim. 

He  tcld  the  National  Commlssicn  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  how.  at  the  age  of  1  year  and  17 
days,  his  first  child  Johnnv.  strangled  in  a 
crib 
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The  actual  crib  In  which  hln  son  perished— 
pl.iced  on  a  table  In  it  hearing  room-  waa 
used  by  the  Rev  Mr  Dryer  to  demonfltrate 
how  he  believed  the  Infant's  throat  had  be- 
come kvcked  between  the  lid  and  the  side 
As  he  described  the  'raftedy  the  cause  was 
a  long  metal  hinge  so  constructed  that  the 
more  his  Inf mt  son  tried  to  pull  away,  the 
tighter  It  clamped  the  Ud  and  side  on  his 
throat 

The  maniifacturer  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
held  IS  Trimble  Pnxlu.  w  Inc  of  Southern 
Pines  N  C  It  has  showrooms  In  Chicago.  Los 
Atigelps  New  York  City,  San  Pranclsco  and 
Seattle  The  slogan  on  Its  catalogue,  the 
Commission  was  told.  Is  Since  1912  Your 
babys  health,  safety  and  comfort  .  .  our 
only  business." 

The  president  of  the  firm  W  J  Donovan 
rejected  written  and  phoned  Invitations  to 
appear  He  wrote  the  Commission  last  Tues- 
dav      We  will  not  able   to  testify  •  The 

makers  of  an  almost  Identical  crib,  the 
Jackson  F\irnlture  Co  .  of  Jackson.  Tenn  ,  also 
was  urged  to  appear,  but  made  no  response 
The  Commission  Is  holding  three  days  if 
hearings  under  a  dlrecMve  from  Congress  ',o 
develop  effective  means  t  i  protect  conRum»r« 
frtiia  unreasonable  hazards  In  products  used 
luicound  the  household 

The  seven-member  agency,  created  13 
months  ago.  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
hazards  to  Infants  and  children,  becauae 
accidents  are  the  chief  ciiuse  of  death  among 
them  In  the  age  lo-and-vinder  group  alone 
accidents  take  more  than  15,000  lives  a  year 
Testifying  ,it  the  new  John  F  Kennedy 
Government  Center  the  Ohio  minister  urged 
adoption  of  Federal  safety  standards  for  babv 
furniture  He  told  Commission  Chairman 
Arnold  B  Elkind  that  when  he  pleaded  with 
Trimble  Products  either  to  make  the  Kiddle 
K.x)p  ■  safe  or  stop  selling  it  the  firm  re- 
sponded only  with  'sympathy  "  He  then 
sued,  nnally  settling  out  of  court  for  «15.000 
Two  other  witnesses  testlHed  that  Johnny 
Drver  s    death    *as   not   a    treat   one 

Dr  Brian  B  Blackbourne  of  Miami.  Fla  . 
assistant  medical  examiner  of  Dade  County 
said  in  November  1965— only  3  ^  weeks  before 
Juhnny  died  in  the  New  Orleans  suburbs  of 
Metiirle-  the  9-month-uld  son  of  a  Coral 
Gables  ooliceman  died  in  Identical  fa.shlon. 

The  primary  ,-^les  feature  of  the  Trimble 
and  Jackson  cribs  is  that  thev  protect  the  oc- 
cupant from  mosquitoes  iind  other  insects 
with  the  web  and  a  fine  cloth  mesh  on  the 
'Ides.  But  Schott  emphasized  that  other 
makes  offered  the  same  .advantage  without 
hazards  He  showed  a  picture  of  one  which 
uses  a  zipper  to  secure  a  mesh  top  and  has 
no  hinges 
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Another  hazard  to  small  pretend  mamas" 
was  brought  to  the  Boston  hearing  by  Morris 
Kaplan  technical  director  of  Consumers'  Un- 
ion He  displayed  a  tiny  doll  with  flexible 
arms  and  legs  Protective  plastic  covering 
heavy  wires  Inside  the  dolls  anatomy  had 
broken  with  the  result  that  a  sharp  wire 
protruded  from  Its  hand 

The  comml.sslon  had  previously  received  a 
complaint  from  a  mother  In  Lexington  Mass  . 
who  gave  her  IB-month-'ld  son  a  new  doll. 
In  a  few  moments,  she  reported  he  had  re- 
moved the  legs  exposing  three-Inch  spikes  ' 
After  investigation  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety,  the  doll  was  volun- 
tarily removed  from  the  market  by  Its  dis- 
tributor 

The  representative  of  Consumers'  Union 
was  not  optimistic  about  the  disposition  of 
manufacturers  to  remove  hazardous  toys  from 
the  market  Mr  Kaplan  .said  that  many 
dangerous  toys  are  identified  in  Consumer 
Reports  magazine:  but  iis  a  rule,  most 
products  are  not  modified  or  taken  off  the 
market   ' 

One  toy  Mr  Kaplan  brought  to  the  hearing 
wtLs  a  small  blow  gun.  or  Zulu  gun  He 
pointed  out  that  one  hazard  of  such  u  toy  is 
that  the  muzzle  and  the  mouthpiece  are 
eivslly  confused  A  child  who  puts  the  muz- 
zle m  his  mouth  by  mistake  can  Inhale  an 
inch-long  plastic  dart  The  situation  Is  fur- 
ther complicated  If  a  child  thrusts  a  pin 
through  the  soft  plastic  to  create  a  spear 
from  the  dart 

Mr  Kaplan  estimated  that  four  to  six  mil- 
lion such  blow  eun.s  have  been  distributed  In 
the  United  States  Commenting  about  the 
one  displayed  at  the  hearing,  he  said.  'I 
bought  this  two  weeks  ago.  The  cost  Is  10 
cents 

Also  displayed  by  Mr  Swartz  and  Mr 
Kaplan  were  various  plug-In  housekeeping 
toys — miniature  electric  ovens,  irons,  and 
corn  poppers  described  as  potential  shock 
or  burn  hazards,  especially  when  used  un- 
supervised and  by  younger  children 

The  price  of  miniature  ovens  was  said  to 
vary  from  about  »8  to  in  excess  of  $20  Mr 
Swartz  commented.  These  are  not  low-priced 
toys 

In  Its  elTort  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer from  unnecessary  injury  from  hazard- 
ous products  used  in  the  home,  the  commis- 
sion wishes  to  be  informed  about  potentially 
dangerous  toys,  Identifying  the  toy  and 
manufacturer  by  name  It  urges  Anyone 
aware  of  Incidents  Involving  un.safe  prod- 
ucts used  In  rind  around  the  home  should 
write  to  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  Washington,   DC    20036' 


(Prom   the  Christian  Science   Monitor    Dec 

26.  19681 

T^KE  .*  Close  Second  Look  at  Those  Gii-t 

Toys 

■By  Yvonne  Horton) 

Take  a  careful  look  at  the  toys  your  child 

received  for  Christmas    Even  baby  dolls  may 

not  be  completely  safe,  according  to  Edward 

M  Swartz,  a  Boston  attorney  reporting  to  the 

Pre-sldent's  National  Commission  on  Product 

Safety    The«commlsslon  held  public  hearings 

in  Boston  just  before  Christmas 

Mr  Swartz  displayed  a  cuddle  doll  pack- 
aged  in  a  box  with  a  clear  plastic  window  on 
top  The  purchaser  of  such  a  doll  might  be 
unaware  of  how  Its  dainty  hair  ribbon  Is  at- 
tached The  one  Mr  Swartz  displayed  had 
a  huge  straight  pin  thrust  directly  Into  the 
dolls  head  He  p-slnted  out  that  when  the 
hair  ribbon  was  pulled  off,  the  attached  pin 
would  be  dangerous  to  a  ,mall  child 

A  similar  Inch-long  pin  with  a  handle 
that  made  it  easily  removable  "  had  been 
previously  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission  by   a   mother   in   Downey.  Calif 


The  bill  s  1689»  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect 
children  from  toys  and  other  articles 
intended  for  use  by  children  which  are 
hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Moss  1  for  him.self  and  other  Senators  > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record! 
as  follows : 

S    U589 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  St-natr  and  House  of 

Repreientathei     of     the     United     States     of 

America    in    Congress   aasembled.   That    this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Toy  Safety  Act  of 

1969 

Sec  2  tai  Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  SubsUncea  Act  iI5  USC  1261 
If)  111  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause 

iD)  Any  toy  or  other  article  Intended  for 
use  by  children  which  the  Secretary  finds 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(q)  i  1 1 


of  this  Act  meets  the  requirements  ,,i  ...w 
paragraph  lA)    (111)  or  ilvi   of  such  sect 'on  •• 
(bi    The   matter   preceding   the   semicolon 
in  clause   i  A)   of  section  2(q)  i  |  )  of  -he  Pert 
eral    Hazardous    Substances    Act    il,5    csf.' 
1151    (2)    (q)    )i)    (A)  I  is  amended  to  read  «, 
follows     "(A)    any   toy.  .r  other  nr;-if    „ 
tended  for  use  by  children,  which    i.irsuani 
Uj  a  determination  made  by  the  Secre-;,rv  ,' 
is  a   hazardous  substance,   or    dl)    bears  or 
contains  a  hazardovis  substance  In  such  man 
ner  as  to  be  susceptible  of  access  by  ■.,  rhm 
tj   whom   such    toy   or  other   article    .s 
trusted,  or    HID    is  otherwise  hazardous  h.' 
cause  of  the  presence  of  electrical,  mecham 
cal,  or  thermal   hazards,  or   ,lv)    mav  cause 
substantial    personal    injury    or    substantial 
Illness  by.  during,  or  as  a  result  of  toresee 
able  use  of  the  toy  or  article    even  if  ;itiiii. 
fended  by  the  manufacturer,  where  such  in" 
Jury   or   illness   is   attributable   to  electrical' 
mechanical,  or  thermal  luspects  of  the  (ipslen 
processing,  or  assembly  of  that  toy  ,ir  ar-icle 
ic)    Section  2  of  such  Act   Is  amended  bv 
adding  at   the  end   thereof   the   following 

■in  The  term  'flecirlcar  means  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  flow  of  an  electrical  ,  harse 
or  to  electrons  in  motion,  the  term  electrical 
hazard'  means  a  condition  or  circumsunce 
such  that  substantial  personal  injury  or  sub 
stantlal  illness  from  electric  shock  or  electro 
cutlon  may  be  caused  during  cr  as  a  proxi- 
mate  result  of  any  customary  cr  reas^.nablv 
foreseeable  use 

■isi  The  term  mechanical'  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  design  construction  or 
structure  of  a  substance:  the  term  mechanl- 
cal  hazard'  means  a  condition  or  circum- 
stance such  that  substantial  personal  inlurv 
or  substantial  Illness  mav  be  caused  <ii;rlne 
I  r  as  a  pr.)xlmate  result  of  any  customary  or 
reasonably  foreseeable  use  because  of  ..harp 
surfaces  (jr  protrusions,  fragmentation  ex- 
plosion, strangulation,  suffocation,  asphyxia- 
tion, or  other  mechanical  means" 

"(t)  The  term  thermal'  means  of  ,j  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  or  manifestation  of 
heat  energy;  the  term  'thermal  ha/.iird' 
means  a  condition  or  clrcumsUmce  such  that 
substantial  personal  injury  or  subst.mtlal 
lllne.ss  may  be  caused  during  or  as  a  proxi- 
mate result  of  any  customary  or  rea.sonablv 
foreseeable  use  of  articles  il)  which  con'- 
tain  heated  surfaces,  or  i2)  which  If  Icnlted 
burn  so  Intensely  that  lA)  extremely  high 
temperatures  are  reached,  or  iBi  thev  can- 
not be  readily  extinguished  by  means  ordi- 
narily at  hand." 

ErrXCTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  .<^lxty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


I 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considemtion 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  8508 1  to  increa.'^e  ihe 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
t)f  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  permanent 
debt  ceiling  be  increased  to  S365  billion. 
and  the  temporary  celling  durinp  f.scal 
1970  set  at  $377  billion. 

And  I  would  urge  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues to  demonstrate  the  same  non- 
partisan attitude  which  they  have  dis- 
played historically,  to  such  requests  from 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. I  think  that  we.  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  should  answer  the  request  of 
President  Nixon  by  passing  this  measure 


today.  President  Nixon  has  Indicated 
that  the  temporary  increase  of  $12  bil- 
lion in  the  debt  ceiling  Is  "of  the  highest 
importance."  Fhirther,  he  has  indicated 
that  "if  the  present  ceiling  of  $365  bil- 
lion were  not  raised,  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
Government's  obligations  in  April,  and 
in  the  last  quarter  of  this  calendar  year 
the  projected  resources,  in  the  light  of 
seasonal  peaking  of  financial  obligations, 
would  be  patently  inadequate." 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  all  Sena- 
tors, from  time  to  time,  may  change 
their  minds  on  any  given  issue.  But  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
votes  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  over 
the  past  10  years  on  the  question  of  the 
debt  limit  increase. 

In  1958.  Mr.  President,  there  were  three 
votes  in  the  Senate  dealing  with  the  re- 
quest of  President  Eisenhower  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit.  On  those 
three  votes,  an  average  of  78  percent  of 
the  Republican  Senators  supported 
President  Eisenhower's  request.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate  was  nearly  as  good,  with  an  aver- 
age of  73  percent  supporting  that  request. 
In  1960,  Mr.  President,  there  were 
four  votes  on  this  same  question.  The 
averasje  Republican  support  went  up  to 
89  percent.  There  were  no  defections 
among  the  Republicans  on  final  passage 
and  passage  of  the  conference  report, 
with  100  percent  supporting  President 
Eisenhower.  4  months  before  election  day 
in  1960.  In  that  year,  the  Democratic 
.support  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion was  65  percent. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  an  interesting 
lance  at  what  happened  in  1962,  when 
President  Kennedy  requested  an  increase 
in  the  temporary  debt  limit.  With  the 
.same  type  of  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
which  President  Nixon  has  made  now,  in 
.support  of  his  request,  President  Ken- 
nedy sought  Republican  votes.  The  rec- 
ord reveals,  however,  that  the  minority 
supported  him  only  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent in  votes  considering  that  request. 
Some  contrast.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  if  President  Nixon  does  not  draw 
better  support  from  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate,  today,  than  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did  in  1962,  this  meas- 
ure may  not  pass. 

In  a  request  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  May  of  1963  for  temporary  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit,  an  average  of 
only  27  percent  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  supported  the  Presi- 
dent on  five  test  votes.  In  similar  votes 
at  different  times  in  1964.  1965.  1966,  and 
1967.  Republican  support  of  the  requests 
of  President  Johnson  varied  from  50  per- 
tent.  to  43  percent,  to  zero  percent,  to 
53  percent,  to  50  percent,  to  zero  percent, 
to  20  percent,  to  17  percent,  to  23  per- 
cent, to  20  percent  to  50  percent,  aver- 
aKing  only  29  percent. 

I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  by  calling  their  in- 
dividual voting  records  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  but  the  average  percent- 
ages of  support  which  have  been  given 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  has  asked  for  increases  In  the 


national  debt  has  indicated  some  par- 
tisan tendency. 

Of  course,  one  can  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  attitude  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  might  change  somewhat, 
depending  upon  the  occupant  of  the 
■White  House.  The  distinguished  leader 
of  the  niinority  in  the  other  body  was 
quoted  in  the  press  recently  as  saying: 

Republican  reaction  is  different  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  faith  in  the 
Administration  concerning  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  in- 
crease is  required  for  orderly  conduct  of 
the  Government  business.  The  Treasury 
is  now  operating  too  close  to  the  current 
ceiling  of  $365  billion  for  sound  debt 
management  purposes.  On  March  14  of 
this  year,  the  cash  balance  was  only  0.3 
of  a  billion  dollars;  according  to  the 
Treasury,  its  minimum  operating  cash 
balance  should  be  $4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  ceilings  would  be  a  serious  error 
and  an  unfortunate  departure  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
aware  of  requests  from  any  other  Sen- 
ator for  time  to  discuss  this  issue.  I  have 
indicated  that  I  intend  to  insist  upon 
the  rule  of  germaneness  during  the  3- 
hour  period.  Should  some  Senators  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  matter  further,  after 
a  call  of  the  quorum  has  been  deter- 
mined, I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  be  allotted  to  them.  However, 
I  know  of  no  such  requests.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
call  of  the  quorum  has  been  determined, 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes:  but  there  is  not  a 
suflScient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment  to  obtain  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  After  the  quorum 
call? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  talked 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  earlier  in 
the  day,  because  I  wanted  to  speak  on 
a  nongermane  matter  for  about  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes 
be  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPLY  TO  FORMER  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT HUMPHREY'S  STATEMENT 
ON  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
astonished  by  the  statement  by  the  for- 
mer Vice  President,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  implied  that  if  not  all  the  prob- 
lems inherited  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  solved  within  the  first  100  days, 
the  Democrats  then  will  feel  free  to  at- 
tack. How  quickly  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  reassimied  his  old  ways — those 
of  issuing  a  volley  of  slogans  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  responsible  action. 

Mr.  Humphrey  knows  better  than  most 
the  complexity  of  the  basic  decisions 
lie  is  calling  upon  President  Nixon  to 
make  in  little  more  than  3  months 
He  also  knows  that  his  administration 
failed  to  resolve  those  problems  in  5 
years. 

I  fail  to  see  it  as  a  point  of  generosity 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  when  he  says  perhaps 
even  more  than  100  days  should  be  al- 
lowed the  President  to  solve  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  To  set  a  deadline  on  Vietnam 
would  be  to  allow  the  enemy  to  strength- 
en his  bargaining  position  with  the 
knowledge  that  political  pressures  will 
seek  to  force  a  compromise  on  any  terms 
upon  the  President. 

Mr.  Humphrey  must  realize — and  I 
think  to  his  chagrin — that  his  adminis- 
tration left  to  the  new  President  a  legacy 
of  problems  unprecedented  in  our  na- 
tional history.  It  is  a  legacy  of  war,  crime, 
violence,  civil  disobedience,  runaway  in- 
flation, and  poverty;  and  I  do  not  know- 
how  anybody  could  refute  it.  I  could  go 
on — and  on — but  these  problems  cannot 
be  erased  by  an  outburst  of  rhetoric  by 
a  former  Vice  President  of  that  adminis- 
tration, nor  will  slogans  cause  them  to 
disappear. 

Would  Mr.  Humphrey  really  have  us 
believe  that  he  would  have  resolved  all 
these  problems  within  this  time  had  he 
been  elected?  That  attitude  would  be 
laughable — if  it  were  not  so  crucially  se- 
rious. Any  attempt  to  create  such  an 
impression  would  be  deceptive,  and 
doubly  so  coming  from  one  of  the  former 
architects  of  the  policies  that  created 
the  problems. 

I  have  noted  in  the  past  few  days  an 
increasing  pace  of  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  Vietnam.  I  recognize  that 
some  of  those  who  lead  the  attack  are 
locked  into  the  old  positions  they  had 
staked  out  before  and  have  not  yet  ad- 
justed to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  new 
negotiating  situation  But  to  have  the 
former  Vice  President  joining  the  critics 
with  a  call  for  a  deadline  is  utterly  in- 
congruous. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  only  Monday  of  this  week  made 
reference  to  the  high  toll  being  paid  in 
American  lives  in  recent  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam. No  one  deplores  this  loss  of  life 
more  than  I.  I  speak  as  a  former  soldier 
who  was  in  uniform  51  years  ago  on  the 
Western  Front,  where  I  saw  my  share  of 
fatalities. 

Certainly  the  President  is  not  insensi- 
tive to  the  sacrifices  being  made.  But  I 
would  caution  tnose  critics  that  this  is  a 
war  that  President  Nixon  inherited,  the 
casualties  being  sustained  are  being  sus- 
tained by  troops  who  were  ordered  to 
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Vietnam  by  a  former  President  Let  me 
put  the  statistics  showing  deaths  of 
American  servicemen  resulting  from  ac- 
tion by  hostile  forces  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, for  January  of  1968  they  were 
1.202— for  January  1969  they  were  795 — 
for  February  of  1968  they  were  2,124 — for 
February  of  1969  they  were  1.073 — for 
March  of  1968  they  were  1.543 — based  on 
present  f^«ures,  they  will  be  about  1,100 
for  March  of  1969  President  Ni.xon  is 
determined  that  the  killing  will  end.  and 
he  is  committed  to  obtaining  a  decent 
and  honorable  peace,  in  this  purpose  I 
am  certain  he  will  succeed  But  unjusti- 
fied criticism  will  not  produce  peace 
sooner,  in  fact,  it  could  very  well  delay  it. 

In  terms  of  100  days,  again,  anyone 
who  thinks  the  festering  sores  of  crime, 
violence,  evil  disobedience.  Inflation, 
and  poverty  inherited  by  thi.s  adminis- 
tration can  be  healed  overnight  is  just 
as  mistaken  eis  one  who  expects  the 
Vietnam  war  to  be  brought  to  an  end 
In  a  fevv  short  days. 

I  had 'been  impressed  by  the  states- 
manship of  the  former  Vice  President 
during  the  immediate  days  following 
the  election  I  would  hope  that  he  will 
not  allow  divergent  elements  within  his 
party  to  push  him  into  this  type  of  pos- 
ture, which  I  am  sure  he  would  regard 
as  unfair  were  he  the  President. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  this  is  a  responsible  ad- 
ministration It  is  not  throwing  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  at  the  Congress — and 
everyone  who  was  in  Congress  during 
the  past  8  years  knows  exactly  what  I 
mean  by  that. 

President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  settling  the  war 
in  Vietnam  A  plan  Is  now  being  im- 
plemented, but  slogans  are  not  beint; 
shouted  from  the  rooftops  Rather, 
action  is  underway.  It  will  require 
patience  and  perseverance  but  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  will  be  achieved,  .some- 
th.ng  that  the  previous  administration 
was  unable  to  achieve 

This  administration  is  proceeding 
calmly,  coolly,  prudently,  responsibly — 
laying  the  foundation  before  it  tries  to 
put  up  the  walls  and  roof.  And  I  urge 
that  all  whojare  anxious  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam — including  the  former  Vice 
President — approach  the  task  of  finding 
one  in  a  responsible  way 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  8508'  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President  the  bill 
before  us  'HR.  8508'  has  been  described 
incorrectly  It  is  not  a  ceiling  on  the 
Federal  debt  I  wish  that  it  were 

This  bill  amends  the  second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  passed  many  years  ago.  That 
act  authorises  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds  to  pay  the  Government  s  debts. 

If  th,s  bill  were  not  passed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  be  unable  to 
issue  and  sell  the  bonds  required  to  pay 
the  Governments  debts.  Refusal  to  pass 


thLs  bill  would  not  lessen  the  debts  owed 
by  the  Federal  Government 

I  .^hal!  lUu.strate  If  there  is  no  money 
in  the  Treasury  and  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  cannot  txirrow  more  money, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  unable 
to  pay  .salaries  to  the  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  employees  in  Government 
hospitals  amounts  due  contractors, 
:ntere.^t  on  the  national  d'bt.  or  other 
Items  that  the  Federal  Government  owes 
The  Federal  debt  will  still  be  there,  but 
Instead  of  only  owmt;  it  in  bonds  we  will 
owe  it  to  the  people  who  have  money 
coming  from  the  Government  and  can 
not  get  It 

The  debt  is  Increased  when  the  Con- 
gress votes  to  authorize  programs  and 
then  votes  to  appropriate  the  money  The 
debt  increases  when  the  Congress  votes 
for  and  the  Executive  spends  more  money 
than  comes  m  m  taxes  The  way  to  stop 
the  debt  from  rising  is  to  have  the  Con- 
sress  stop  \oting  for  so  many  spending 
programs  and  to  have  the  Executive  stop 
spending 

To  defeat  this  bill  would  not  lessen  the 
debt — it  would  mvlte  chaos  The  way  to 
les.sen  the  debt  is  to  lessen  the  spending. 

I  judge  no  Memt)er  on  his  vote  on  any 
subject  An  individual  cannot  vote  for 
every  spending  .scheme  under  the  sun 
and  then  vote  against  this  measure  and 
claim  to  be  an  economizer  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  Members  who  vote  for 
economy  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  who  elect  to  vote  against  meas- 
ures such  as  this  as  a  protest.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pass  judgment  on  anyone's  mo- 
tives for  voting    'No  "  on  this  bill 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out,  we  will  have  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  on  June  30  of  $7 
billion.  This  deficit  is  because  there  has 
been  too  much  spending  voted  for,  not 
only  last  year,  but  over  many  years  in 
the  past.  Even  if  we  extend  the  surtax, 
the  momentum  of  past  spending  pro- 
ijrams — unless  reduced — will  cause  jl 
deficit  on  June  30,  1970,  of  $10  billion. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  steps  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  a  deficit. 

The  real  remedy  lies  in  voting  against 
spending — not  in  voting  to  prevent  pay- 
ment for  spending  that  has  already  taken 
place 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  in  office  for  a  period 
of  only  2  months  and  7  days  When  he 
took  office  on  January  20  the  Govern- 
ment debt  subject  to  the  present  limita- 
tion was  $364  2  billion — only  $800  million 
below  the  statutory  ceiling  of  $365  bil- 
lion. On  Marcii  14.  Government  borrow- 
inu's  reached  withm  $282  million  of  the 
$365  billion  debt  limitation,  an  amount 
which  does  not  provide  sufficient  latitude 
for  good  debt  management  practices  to 
be  followed.  Moreover,  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  estimated  that  Federal  debt 
needs  with  contini'ercy  of  $3  billion 
are  expected  to  reach  a  peak  of  approxi- 
mately $377  billion  in  March  of  1970  and 
thereafter  decline  to  $365  billion  by 
June  30  of  that  year 

The  President  is  undertakmg  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  budget  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  costs.  However, 
many  of  the  budget  items  are  largely 
beyond  .sliort-ruii  control  and  a  review 
of  former  President  Johnson's  budget  has 


indicated  that  a  possible  increase  in  out- 
lays, including  farm  price-support  pay- 
ments and  a  wide  variety  of  past  com- 
mitments, may  be  required  Moreover, 
the  Johnson  budget  was  based  on  several 
contingencies  which  are  as  yet  unre- 
solved 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  a 
Federal  surplus  in  fiscal  1969  and  1970 
As  President  Nixon  has  rightly  pointed 
out,  however,  the  unified  budget  concept 
shows  3  surplus  for  fiscal  1969  and  1970 
only  because  they  reflect  substantial  .sur- 
pluses in  Government  trust  funds — pro- 
jected at  $9.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $10  3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970  On 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  funds  account,  the 
current  budget  estimates  for  the  fi.scal 
years  1969  and  1970  .show  a  deficit  of 
close  to  $7  billion  or  more  in  each  of 
these  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  a  strone 
supporter  of  economy  in  our  Government 
and  I  would  not  want  my  vote  on  this 
measure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  in.sist  on  economy  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  expenditures  at 
the  Federal  level  and  I  will  continue  to 
study  closely  each  appropriation  bill  In 
1963.  I  warned  that  we  would  find  cur- 
selves  in  such  a  situation  as  exists  todav 
if  the  Government  refused  to  be  prudent 
in  its  fiscal  matters  However,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  hamstring  the  new  admini.stia- 
tion  in  its  attempt  to  resolve  the  fiscal 
problems  that  it  has  inherited  from  the 
previous  administration  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  will  vote  to  increase  the  debt 
limitation  as  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  durin? 
my  8  years  in  the  other  body  it  was  called 
upon  no  less  than  13  times  to  consider 
and  vote  on  the  question  of  an  increase 
in  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Na- 
tion— the  so-called  debt  ceiling.  On  11 
of  these  occasions  I  voted  against  the  in- 
crease, because  I  felt  that  the  adminis- 
tration currently  in  power  had  contrib- 
uted to  its  own  financial  problems  and 
would  benefit  from  the  discipline  in- 
herent in  the  contemporarj-  ceiling  But 
on  two  occasions,  I  voted  to  increase  or 
raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

During  the  Berlin  crisis  the  Kennedy 
administration,  for  example,  was  forced 
to  undertake  extraordinarj'  expenditures 
consistent  with  the  Berlin  resolution  for 
which  I  had  voted.  Accordingly.  I  felt 
that  the  administration  merited  help  in 
coping  with  forces  and  circumstances 
beyond  its  control. 

Today  I  have  voted  for  the  increase  in 
the  debt  limit,  not  because  I  would  al- 
low to  a  Republican  administration  any 
greater  fiscal  latitude  than  I  would  to 
a  Democratic  £idministration,  but  be- 
cause the  Nixon  administration,  like  the 
Kennedj'  administration  in  the  Berlin 
crisis,  is  confronted  with  serious  fiscal 
problems  not  of  its  own  making. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   COTTON    (when   his  name   was 
called*:   Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Colorado     (Mr.    Dominick).    Were    he 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
Were  I  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   BYRD  of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr.  Harti,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield » ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   (Mr.    McCarthy),    the    Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  lew  Mexico   (Mr.  Montoya), 
the   Senator   from    Rhode   Island    (Mr. 
Pelli.   and   the   Senator   from  Georgia 
(Mr.   Russell)    are   necessarily   absent. 
I   further   announce   that,   if   present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.   Hart)    would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming <Mr.  McGee)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Domi- 
nick), are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGS).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon <Mr.  Packv(?ood)  are  necessarily  ab- 
.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
1  Mr.  Dominick  )  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  ) .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater).  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  i  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Byrd,  Va 

Church 

Cook 

Dole 


NAYS— 18 

Eaatland 

EUender 

Enrtn 

Pulbrlght 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Holland 
HollingB 
Jordan,  N.C 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Young,  Ohio 


PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED 

Cotton,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO — 14 

Boggs  Hart  Packwood 

Brooke  Mansfield  Pell 

Cooper  McCarthy  Russell 

Dominick  McOee  Thurmond 

Goldwater  Montoya 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8508)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Gravel 

Griffin 
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Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 
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Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydlcgs 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether  he  contemplates  that  there  will 
be  any  rollcall  votes  for  the  balance  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  will  meet 
at  noon  tomorrow.  It  will  then  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  584,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  If  we  finish  con- 
sideration of  that  measure  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  then  adjourn  until  noon 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  will  be  no 
business  and  no  rollcall  votes  for  the 
balance  of  the  day. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
individual  Members  as  to  whether  they 
request  such  rollcall  votes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding at  the  present  time  that 
probably  there  will  be  no  further  roll- 
call votes  today.  However,  that  is  subject 
to  the  request  of  any  individual  Senator. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  EXECUTIVE.  LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S. 
1538 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1538)  to 
abolish  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Unless  this  is  done,  4  years  from  now 
another  commission  will  bring  in  a  re- 
port on  the  salaries. 

To  let  this  law  stand  is  an  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  Goverrmient  that  in- 
flation is  expected  for  the  next  4  years. 
That  is  financially  and  psychologically 
bad.  Furthermore,  the  plan  is  not  a  good 
plan.  It  sounds  meritorious  at  first 
glance  to  have  an  outside  group  fix  the 
salaries  for  Government  officials.  How- 
ever, we  usually  end  up  with  some  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  some  top  labor 
leaders  and  others  on  the  Commission.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  of  them  saying  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
every  Federal  judge,  every  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, and  every  Member  of  the  Congress : 
"You  should  not  have  a  raise." 


I  cannot  imagine  them  saying,  "You 
should  have  a  reduction." 

In  reality,  it  does  not  work  out.  The 
measure  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS. 
1538)  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 
I  opposed  that  increase  at  the  time  and 
my  position  was  so  recorded  during  the 
rollcall  vote  on  the  issue. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vote  was 
taken  on  this  issue  was  most  unusual. 
Normally  in  the  Senate  we  have  the  right 
to  modify  a  proposal  either  on  the  floor 
or  in  committee.  On  an  appropriations 
bill,  for  example,  the  dollar  figure  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  The  option  of  lowering 
the  proposed  salary  was  not  available  to 
us,  however.  It  was  offered  on  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  basis.  This  procedure  was 
most  unwise. 

My  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) has  introduced  a  bill  to  reinstitute 
normal  procedures  in  fixing  salaries  'S. 
1538) .  I  am  most  happy  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  article  I.  section  1  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  all  legis- 
lative power  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
vested  in  the  Congress. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  is  obvi- 
ous. The  Founding  Fathers  wanted  mat- 
ters of  setting  national  policy  to  be  sub- 
ject to  open  discussion  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  electorate. 

The*  setting  of  salaries  for  Govern- 
ment officials  is  a  legislative  function  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  setting  of  congressional  salaries 
has  been  handled  as  normal  legislation 
through  the  years.  This  method,  of 
course,  is  awkward  for  the  legislators,  but 
I  believe  it  is  good  for  the  electorate. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  this  fioor. 
that  over  the  years,  the  Congress  has 
granted  raise  to  its  Members  very  be- 
grudgingly.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967.  the  Congress 
devised  a  method  by  which  its  Members 
could  get  periodic  raises  without  the 
usual  hearings,  debates  and  public  ex- 
pressions of  indignation.  This  method 
was  established  by  section  225  of  PubUc 
Law  90-206,  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Under  section  225<a>.  a  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  was  established  to  study  the 
compensation  of  ofBcials  and  recommend 
adjustments. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  the  Commission  if 
its  function  was  to  assist  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  their  legislative  functions, 
however,  its  functions  are  not  so  limited. 
Under  section  225,  the  Commission 
recommends  salary  adjustments  to  the 
President,  who  in  turn  transmits  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress then  has  the  choice  of  accepting 
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or  rejecting  the  recommendations  and 
the  lack  of  action  by  the  Congress  is 
tantamount  to  acceptance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  plan 
is  not  a  new  concept.  It  has  been  advo- 
cated by  certain  Members  of  the  House 
for  several  years.  This  concept  has  been 
rejected  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
on  at  least  two  occasions  prior  to  1967 
This  concept  was  again  rejected  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  1967. 

Section  225  was  added  to  Public  Law 
90-206  in  conference,  where  the  House 
Insisted  upon  its  Inclusion.  This  com- 
promise was  accepted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.   President,    the   Commission    was 

duly   organized,   conducted    its   studies 

and  reported  to  President  Johnson  who 

in  turn,  made  his  recommendations  to 

Congress. 

The  recommendations  were  for  pay 
raises  for  certain  oCBcials  ranging  from 
40  percent  to  100  percent. 
.  Theise.  new  pay  scales  went  Into  ef- 
fect on  February  14  as  a  result  of  a  roll- 
call  vote  In  the  Senate,  and  no  action  at 
all  by  the  House. 

I  joined  In  the  effort  to  reject  the  pay 
Increase  and  I  regret  that  our  efforts 
were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  President,  in  deferring  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Chief  Executive. 
Congress  has  abdicated  one  of  its  most 
precious  prerogatives. 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  recent  raise  will  be  repeated  In  4 
years  unless  Congress  asserts  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  creat- 
ed by  section  225  of  Public  Law  90-206 
should  be  abolished. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  REVIEW  OP 
US  FOREIGN  POUCY  AND  OPER- 
ATIONS" TO  BE  PRINTED  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCL^ENT 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate 
con.sideration  of  Senate  Re.solution  170. 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdmlnLstration 
without  amendment  The  resolution  ha.s 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aLsle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  res<i- 
lution  will  be  .stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
resolution  'S  Res  170'  to  print  a  report 
entitled  "Review  of  US  Foreign  Policv 
and  Operations"  as  a  Senate  document 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion S  Res  170'  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows 

S  Rks.  170 
ResoUed  That  a  report  enurled  Review 
of  United  Stat«a  Poreli?n  Policy  And  Opera- 
tlons-,  subnutted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  an  March  17  1969.  b« 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  two 
ihouaand  six  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  be  printed  for  the  use  of  that 
Committee 


SUPPLY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  there  has 
been  increasing  discussion  throughout 
the  country  Involving  concerns  about  the 
effect  on  the  consuming  public  of  large 
concentrations  of  power  and  money  in 
the  business  community.  In  other  words, 
antitrust,  monopoly,  and  conglomerate 
have  become  household  words  to  many 
Americans. 

Under  some  circumstances,  largeness 
has  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and, 
thus,  lower  costs  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. Under  other  circumstances,  largeness 
has  meant  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade 
and.  thus,  increased  costs  to  the  con- 
suming public 

An  additional  chapter  to  this  discus- 
sion was  opened  yesterday  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  a  California  attorney  and 
former  member  of  the  California  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission,  in  a  press  con- 
ference held  to  protest  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  which  it  allowed 
the  dismissal  of  an  appeal  to  the  case 
of  Utah  versus  El  Paso  Gas  Co  Mr.  Ben- 
nett s  press  conference  remarks  quoted 
published  reports  in  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round"  colimins,  written  by  Drew  Pear- 
son, devoted  lo  the  ,same  ca.se  Both  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr  Pearson  point  out  that 
the  Justice  Department,  by  its  dismissal 
in  this  ca.se,  left  unprotected  the  gas 
consumers  of  the  richest  gas  market  In 
Amenca,  and  in  doing  so,  the  Depart- 
ment le.ssened  the  impact  of  important 
new  ca.se  law  in  dealing  with  the  anti- 
trust problems  which  now  face  the  coun- 
tn,' 

The  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co  case  is  a 
long  and  involved  series  of  legal  prob- 
lems covenng  the  past  13  years. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  shall  not  Uke  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  13-year  experience  in  the 
courts,  but  the  basic  issues  revolved 
around  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
additional  competition  m  the  transmis- 
sion of  natural  ga.s  ;s  needed  m  the  State 
of  California  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States 

The  El  Pa.so  Natural  Gas  Co  line 
until  recently  provided  the  only  di- 
rect link  supply  of  gas  to  California  from 
the  mas.sive  re.serves  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa When  consumer-minded  groups 
s<3ught  to  develop  competition  to  the  El 
Paso  monopoly.  El  Pa.so  acquired  the 
PaL-;fic  Northwest  pipeline  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  cumpt-tition  The.se  moves  were 
proved  to  be  m  violation  of  the  Clavton 
Act,  and  El  Pa.so  was  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  divest  its  holdirigs  in 
Pacific  Northwest  Gas  Co 

Pursuant  to  the  court  order  El  Paso 
divested  its  Pacific  Northwest  holdings 
to  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Tran.smi.ssion 
Co  ,  resulting  in  a  situation  very  much 
like  the  first  and  sim;larlv  to  violation 
of  the  Clayton  Anti -Trust  Act,  complete- 
ly contrary  tu  the  spirit  of  the  opinion 
written  by  Mr  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
oriK'inal  case  Instead  of  providing  addi- 
tional compf  tition  to  BIl  Paso,  the  divesti- 
ture to  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Trans- 
mission Co.  provides  a  safe  haven   for 


Pacific  Northwest  in  the  hands  of  an 
entity  which  has  never  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  competition  which  grow- 
ing gas  markets  such  as  California  re- 
quire in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  consumer. 

The  stakes  are  high  to  California  gas 
users.  More  than  $400  million  worth  of 
natural  gas  is  transmitted  into  the  Cali- 
fornia market  each  year  by  the  El  Pa.so 
Natural  Gas  Co,  Every  penny  increase 
in  price  of  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
means  nearly  $10  million  armually  m 
increased  costs  to  the  consumer  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  although  there  have  been  a 
number  of  successful  court  suits  waged 
against  the  El  Paso  monopoly,  the  cau.se 
of  the  consumer  has  always  been  lost 
after  the  cases  have  been  decided. 

In  case  after  case,  the  courts  have 
ruled  conclusively  that  additional  com- 
petition should  be  orovided  into  the  su- 
per-rich California  gas  market. 

But  the  Justice  Department  decision 
to  dismiss  the  El  Paso  suit  designed  to 
bring  about  a  meaningful  divestiture  of 
El  Paso  holdings  means  that  no  viable 
new  competition  will  be  provided  to  EI 
Pa.so  in  the  California  market.  In  dis- 
missing its  suit,  the  Justice  Department 
h.os  forsaken  the  cause  of  the  consumer, 
after  the  courts  have  held  time  and 
again  that  more  competition  is  required 
in  this  market. 

But  this  case  transcends  the  normal 
impact  of  a  single  case.  The  imiwrtance 
of  the  El  Paso  case  as  a  benchmark  in 
antitrust  law  was  ixiinted  out  effectively 
last  week  by  the  chief  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Monopoly  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
pp.rtment.  Assistant  Attomev  General 
Richard  McClaren.  After  the  Justice 
Department's  decision  to  dismiss  the  El 
Paso  case.  Mr  McClaren  was  quoted  in 
an  article  in  Newsweek  magazine  as  sug- 
gestmg  that  the  precedent  set  by  the  EI 
Paso  case  will  be  most  useful  and  almo.st 
indispensable  in  the  prosecution  of  Gov- 
ernment cases  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  cases  involving  large  and 
complex  corporate  entities.  Now  the  Jus- 
tice Department  finds  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion where  on  the  one  hand  a  division 
chief  is  suggesting  that  the  case  law 
made  in  the  El  Paso  case  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  prosecution  of  his  responsi- 
bilities, and.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Attorney  General  has  dismissed  the  fol- 
low-on litigation  designed  to  make  the 
decision  in  the  El  Paso  case  meaningful. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  compromises 
the  Department  in  its  prosecution  of  ad- 
ditional antitrust  cases  and  creates  a 
buMc  inconsistency  between  what  it  has 
done  and  what  it  intends  to  do. 

How  can  the  El  Paso  case  be  used  as 
a  precedent  in  attacking  the  mergers  of 
a  conglomerate  corporation  if  in  fact  the 
purixjse  of  the  case  is  not  pureued  in  the 
gas  industry?  By  its  dismissal  of  this 
case,  the  Justice  Department  has  weak- 
ened Its  own  hand,  at  a  time  when  it 
declares  it^self  to  be  pursuing  a  new  cru- 
.sade  in  protection  of  the  American 
public  from  large  corporate  monopolies. 
One  other  factor  brought  to  light  in 
Mr  Bennett's  statement  as  well  as  in 
Mr.  Pearson  s  article  deals  with  the  dis- 
closure that  the  law  firm  m  which  the 
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Attorney  General  and  the  President 
previously  were  partners  represented  El 
Paso  Gas  Co.  in  prior  litigation.  Because 
of  this  past  relationship,  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  decision  to  dismiss  the  case 
was  made  only  6  days  after  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  office.  In  light  of  this 
fact,  and  also  because  the  Supreme 
Court  is  presently  considering  this  issue 
and  will  make  a  finding  in  the  next  few 
days,  it  would  seem  propitious  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  reconsider  its 
position  in  the  hopes  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  hear  the  case  on  Its  merits. 
Or  the  Justice  Department  could  take 
Mr,  Beruiett's  advice  and  file  a  section  7 
complaint  under  the  Clayton  Act  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  and  relying  on 
the  same  Supreme  Court  case  against  the 
Colorado  Interstate  Gas  acquisition. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  in  po- 
sitions of  public  responsibility  must  give 
additional  consideration  to  the  all-too- 
often  forgotten  consumer.  He  has  no 
well-paid  lobbyist  and  can  hardly  afford 
the  legal  burdens  necessitated  by  lengthy 
court  battles.  We  in  the  legislative 
branch  have  a  common  purpose  with 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  to  per- 
form our  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
guarantee  that  the  consumer  is  treated 
fairly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  reconsider  the  impact  its 
decision  will  have  on  this  effort.  I  know 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  intend  to  relentlessly  pursue 
this  goal. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  to  the  point  so  effectively  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Supreme  Court  twice  considered 
problems  created  by  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.'s  merger  with  Pacific  Northwest 
Pipeline  Co.  since  1962.  A  third  aspect  of 
this  complicated  proceeding  now  is  on 
the  Supreme  Court  docket.  But  the  par- 
ties, having  agreed  on  a  proposed  settle- 
ment, have  asked  the  Court  to  dismiss 
the  case. 

Ordinarily.  Mr.  President,  settlement 
among  the  parties  to  complex  litigation 
is  to  be  encouraged,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  litigation,  settlement  without 
final  Supreme  Court  review  would  be 
unfortunate. 

The  present  situation  grows  out  of  the 
April  6.  1964.  Supreme  Court  decision 
holding  that  the  merger  violated  the 
antimerger  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Proceedings  then  began  in 
the  district  court  to  fashion  relief  and  a 
number  of  utility  companies  and  the 
State  of  California  sought  to  intervene 
to  protect  their  interests  in  the  final  de- 
cree Intervention  was  denied  and  the 
district  court  ordered  El  Paso  to  divest 
certain  properties  and  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent company.  To  the  private  utilities 
and  the  State  of  California,  this  final 
remedy  was  imacceptable.  They  argued 
that  the  decree  did  not  conform  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  order  and  would  not  in 
fact  restore  competition.  They  appealed 


to  the  Supreme  Court  and  on  February 
27,  1967,  the  Court  reversed  the  lower 
court  and  authorized  intervention. 

The  Court  took  the  unusual  step  of 
ordering  that  the  chief  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit assign  the  case  to  a  different  district 
court  judge.  Accusing  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  knuckling  under  to  El  Paso 
in  the  settlement  which  became  the  basis 
for  the  decree,  the  Court  reaffirmed  its 
responsibility  to  insure  conformity  with 
its  decrees  by  lower  courts. 

The  case  was  assigned  to  a  new  district 
judge  and  the  negotiations  began  anew. 
On  June  21,  1968.  the  district  court  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  the  new  company  to 
the  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Corp  Both 
the  State  of  California  and  the  State  of 
Utah  had  objections  to  this  method  of 
settlement  and  prepared  a  second  Su- 
preme Court  appeal. 

Appeals  were  perfected  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  decided  not  to  join 
the  appeal.  Subsequently,  California,  and 
later  Utah,  withdrew  their  appeals. 

Under  the  circumstances,  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  reviews  the  disposition 
below,  there  is  no  assurance  its  basic  di- 
rection has  been  followed.  While  the 
parties  to  this  litigation  may  regard  their 
interests  as  having  been  satisfied,  the 
public's  interest  in  maintenance  of  com- 
petition and  adherence  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  initial  direction  may  not.  On 
these  points,  Mr.  President,  assurance 
can  be  had  only  if  the  Supreme  Court 
does  review  the  whole  matter.  This  I 
hope  it  will  do,  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  renewing  its  participation. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  given  us  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  concern. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  thoughts  and  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  to  bring  his  exper- 
tise to  bear  on  those  interests  which  de- 
sire to  stifle  competition  and  thus  to  pe- 
nalize the  consuming  public.  This  matter 
is  important  to  all  of  us. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  issue  is  that 
divestiture,  in  itself,  is  not  enough.  The 
court  has  held,  and  we  in  Congress  have 
a  right  to  demand,  that  citizens  on  the 
West  Coast  have  meaningful  competi- 
tion so  the  actual  value  of  gas  can  be  de- 
termined. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 


THE  SURCHARGE  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
special  message  delivered  to  Congress 
today,  the  President  has  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  10  percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  surcharge  beyond  June  30  for 
another  full  fiscal  year.  In  doing  so.  the 
President  has  set  the  stage  for  what  will 
almost  certainly  become  one  of  the  most 
significant  debates  of  the  current  session 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

In  large  part,  of  course,  the  debate  on 
the  surcharge  will  be  significant  because 
of  the  current  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  now  exist  in  the  economy.  In 
addition,  however,  the  debate  on  the  sur- 
charge will  be  important  for  another 
reason,  a  reason  that  has  received  far 


too  little  interest  in  the  heated  debate 
over  the  economy.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  major  start  on  tax  re- 
form. These  two  areas — the  tax  sur- 
charge and  tax  reform — are  inseparably 
related  to  one  another,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  be  considered  together  by 
Congress. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  extend  the  surcharge  should  also  be 
the  vehicle  of  a  major  first  step  toward 
tax  reform.  Once  the  first  step  is  taken, 
we  shall  have  laid  the  groundwork  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  comprehen.sive  tax 
reform  in  the  near  future. 

Tills  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  surcharge  and  the  need 
for  tax  reform.  With  respect  to  the  sur- 
charge, the  current  inflationary  spiral 
that  now  grips  the  economy  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  legi-slation  to  extend 
the  tax  for  another  fiscal  year.  Given  the 
current  slate  of  the  economy.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  fiscally  and  economically 
irresponsible  to  let  the  surcharge  expire 
as  .scheduled  at  mid-year.  In  the  case  of 
other  measures  of  fiscal  policy  that  have 
recently  been  proposed  in  some  quarters, 
such  as  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  substantial  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending  in  fi.scal  year  1970,  the 
issues  are  far  less  clear,  and  we  must 
proceed  with  caution.  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  fuller  funding  of  almost 
all  our  major  domestic  social  programs.  I 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams below  the  level  already  submitted 
in  the  1970  budget.  This  is  not  to  say.  of 
course,  that  Congress  does  not  have  a 
major  responsibility  to  scrutinize  the 
budget  for  wasteful  or  inefficient  expend- 
itures. I  understand,  for  example,  that 
the  administration  intends  to  achieve 
substantial  reductions  in  military  spend- 
ing in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  would 
prefer,  however,  that  the  savings  gained 
by  these  and  other  actions  be  applied  to 
important  underfunded  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

With  respect  to  tax  reform,  the  need 
for  prompt  action  is  heightened  signifi- 
cantly by  the  proposal  to  extend  the  sur- 
charge. Essential  as  the  tax  increase  was 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  last  year  and 
to  ease  the  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
economy,  the  impact  of  the  .surcharge 
has  been  grossly  unfair.  It  affects  only 
those  who  already  pay  taxes  on  their  in- 
come. It  requires  no  contribution  from 
those  who  new  pay  no  taxes.  Obviously,  it 
is  unfair  that  citizens  who  already  pay 
their  fair  share  in  Federal  taxes  should 
be  asked  to  pay  even  more,  while  those 
who  pay  nothing  continue  to  escape  the 
burden  that  all  should  bear. 

The  case  for  tax  reform  may  be  simply 
stated.  The  goal  of  our  Federal  income 
tax  system  is  that  each  person  .should  be 
taxed  in  accordance  with  his  ability  to 
pay,  and  that  persons  who  are  similarly 
situated  should  pay  the  same  tax.  Our 
present  tax  laws  fall  far  short  of  thlfl 
goal.  Today.  Americans  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  that  the  basic  .struc- 
ture of  the  tax  system  is  inequitable,  and 
that  some  citizens  are  paying  a  bargain 
basement  price.  As  a  result,  other  citi- 
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zens.  especially  the  poor  and  middle-in- 
come groups,  are  required  to  bear  far 
mere  than  their  fair  share  The  loop- 
h  )les  tn  our  tax  laws  are  widespread  and 
are  fenown  to  be  widespread  When  even 
the  highest  officials  of  th«  administra- 
tion beKin  to  speak  of  the  danmer  of  a 
taxpayers  revolt,  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  listen 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  look  forward 
to  the  hearings  and  the  debates  that  wlli 
take  place  in  these  areas  of  vital  interest 
tD  the  Nation's  economic  well-beln«  At 
the  appropriate  time.  I  expect  to  speak 
out  on  each  of  these  issues  and  I  wel- 
come the  messaije  of  the  President  as  a 
timely  step  in  launching  this  debate  In 
Coni?rf  ss 


S  1694— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT  AUEN 
COM\rUTER  GREEN  CARD'  SYS- 
TEM 

igs.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half   of    myself    and    Senators    Harris. 

H^RT.    MONDALE.    MUSKIE.    NiLSOV,    PeLL, 

Tydincs,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Yarboroogh.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  lo  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act 

A  companion  bill  l.s  being  introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  the  chairman  of  Its 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Representative  Michaei.  A  Peighan.  of 
Ohio 

Mr.  President  unemployment  rates  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  are  common  in  many 
border  communities  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia. Earnings  in  border  areas  are 
lower  than  average  earnings  in  the 
border  States  as  a  whole 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation,  an  indi- 
cation of  severe  economic  depression 
There  are  many  reasons  for  these  con- 
ditions. There  is.  for  example,  no  strong 
economic  base  along  the  border  The 
area  is  largely  rural— agriculture  is  the 
major  industrv-  Until  recently,  farm- 
workers were  excluded  from  social  legis- 
lation de.signed  to  protect  most  other 
workers  in  our  economy. 

And  even  now.  despite  such  changes 
as  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  attnculture.  farmwork- 
ers still  receive  far  from  equal  treatment 
Wages  a.'-e  low — and  partly  because  new- 
machinery  and  new  patterns  of  produc- 
tion have  been  introduced  in  agricul- 
ture, a  labor  surplus  situation  exists.  As 
a  result,  industries  attracted  to  border 
communities  are  usually  in  the  low-wage 
category  The  kinds  of  jobs  available  in 
the  border  areas  are  not  the  better  jobs 
found  elsewhere  in  the  American 
economy 

Moreover,  border  re.sidents  are  often 
of  Mexican  descent — or  recent  immi- 
grants from  Mexico  They  have  suffered, 
and  continue  to  suffer  economic  and  so- 
cial discrimination — ^a  vicious  and  evil 
discrimination  l)ecaase  of  their  national 
origin:  and  a  more  subtle  discnminatiori. 
but  no  less  evil— ari.sing  out  of  the  fact 
that  Mexican-Americans  are  so  often 
poverty  stricken,  poorly  educated,  un- 
able to  speak  English,  and  seldom  able  to 
compete  for  jobs  and  opportunities  m  a 
society  dominated  by  Anglos 
But   there   is  another   reason  for   the 


poor  working  and  living  conditions  along 
the  border-  a  reason  which  this  Nation 
largely  ignores,  but  which  it  cannot  deny 
In  a  very  important  way.  the.se  living 
conditions  are  imposed  upon  our  resl- 
denus  by  the  presence  of  a  readily  avail- 
able and  low-paid  alien  work  force  from 
Mexico  which  undermmes  the  standards 
American  workers  generally  enjoy 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 

This  alien  work  force  is  a  major  fac- 
tor contributing  to  the  grinding  poverty. 
high  unemployment,  and  low  wages  in 
the  border  areas  The  facts  are  in  the 
record  of  hearings  and  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee on  Mu'iatory  Labor  They  are 
in  the  record  of  hearings  conducted  in 
California  during  the  last  Congre.ss  by 
Repre.senta.tive  John  V  Tunney  They 
are  m  the  record  of  hearings  I  con- 
ducted several  months  ago  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  They  are  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Western  HemLsphere  Immigration,  estab- 
lished by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965. 
and  in  the  record  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Commi.ssion  last  year  m  San 
Diego.  El  Paso,  and  Brownsville  They 
are  in  a  recent  staff  report  issued  by  the 
US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  In 
additional  surveys  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  various  unions,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies 

Mr  President,  rather  than  give  a 
lentjthy  recital  of  these  facts,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  staff  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  as  well  as 
a  report  prepared  by  Mr  Stanley  M. 
Knebel  of  the  D«'partment  of  Labor,  and 
exeerpus  from  a  statement  I  made  in  this 
chamber  during  the  last  Congre.ss,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
I  See  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.) 
Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the 
ahen  work  force  from  Mexico  comes  into 
the  country  through  various  channels. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  movement  of 
workers  under  the  .so-called  alien  com- 
muter system  administered  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
This  system,  a  creature  of  administra- 
tive ingenuity  without  a  statutory  base, 
peinuts  Canadian  and  Mexican  workers 
'.v^ho  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
and  who  hold  alien  registration  receipt 
cards — commonly  known  as  "green 
cards  —to  reside  in  Canada  or  Mexico 
and  regularly  commute  across  the  bor- 
der to  places  of  employment  in  the 
United  States 

For  reasons  difficult  to  understand. 
until  little  more  than  a  year  ago — and 
only  at  the  request  of  myself  and  oth- 
ers— no  effect  was  made  to  routinely 
identify  commuters  in  the  operating  re- 
ports of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  A  census  of  the  commuter 
movement  was  taken,  however,  during 
November  and  December   1967 

This  census  identified  some  40.176 
commuters,  including  16,713  farm  work- 
ers, employed  mainly  in  California. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  breakthrough  of  the  com- 


muter census  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  4' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  the 
census  figure  undoubtedly  represents  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  commuter 
traffic,  especially  on  a  dally  or  weekly 
basis  But  It  does  not  include  an  un- 
determined number  of  individuals  who 
remain  In  this  country  for  many  weeks 
or  months,  usually  employed  in  areas  far 
noi^h  of  the  border. 

For  this  reason,  former  Secretan,  of 
Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has  estimated 
the  number  of  commuters  at  some  loo- 
000.  The  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  puts  it  closer  to 
150.000. 

But  whatever  their  numbers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  commuter  movement 
adversely  affects  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  our  own  residents  in  the 
border  cities  and  towns  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia. New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
these  workers  and  the  well-being  of  their 
families. 

A  .second  .source  of  low-wage  labor  is 
found  among  Mexican  nationals  who 
enter  the  United  States  as  bona  fide 
visitors,  usually  on  72-hour  i>asse.'^— 
commonly  known  as  "white  cards  '  Sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  are  not  adequate 
to  gage  the  full  extent  of  employment 
among  these  visitors.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  1.250.000  white 
cards  are  currently  in  use.  and  that  more 
than  200.000  new  cards  are  Issued  an- 
nually 

Becau.se  the  cards  are  undated  and  no 
record  of  entry  is  made  at  the  bolder. 
Mexican  nationals  find  them  an  extre.-ne- 
ly  convenient  vehicle  to  enter  the  United 
States — and  with  impunity  acquire  em- 
ployment, remaining  for  extended  ;)-;!- 
ods  of  time  in  violation  of  their  limited 
.status  as  3-day  visitors.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  effective  statutory  or  administra- 
tive regulations  to  deter  employers  from 
knowingly  hiring  the  alien  visitor.^  In 
fact,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Immii-'ratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  expressly  facilitates 
their  employment. 

Section  274  of  the  act.  which  prohibits 
the  harboring  and  concealing  of  aliens, 
contains  this  proviso: 

For  trie  pvirposes  of  tills  section,  employ- 
ment inrludlnK  the  usual  .Tnd  normal  prac- 
tices incident  to  employment,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  harboring 

During  fiscal  year  1968.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officers  locat- 
ed nearly  26.000  deportable  aliens,  nearly 
all  for  Illegal  employment,  among  white 
card  holders  in  the  United  States. 

I  share  the  view  of  many,  however,  that 
this  figure  Is  probably  an  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  the  number  of  white  raiders 
actually  employed.  But.  again.  repardUss 
of  their  number,  the  26.000  figure  clearly 
underscores  a  problem  in  the  illegal  use 
of  white  cards  by  Mexican  nationals 
And  the  number  of  those  apprehended 
is  rising  annually.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  recognizes  this 
disgraceful  situation.  But  I  fail  to  under- 
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stand  why  stronger  remedial  action  is 
not  being  taken.  The  long-term  progress 
of  our  border  communities,  and  the  im- 
mediate well-being  of  American  workers 
and  their  families,  demands  It. 

Finally,  the  reservoir  of  low-paid  Mex- 
ican labor  Is  substantially  augmented  by 
an  undetermined  number  of  illegal  en- 
trants— the  so-called  "wetbacks."  There 
Is  agreement  in  nearly  all  quarters  that 
this  has  once  again  become  a  serious 
problem.  An  indication  is  seen  in  the 
growing  number  of  illegal  entrants  lo- 
cated by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  In  fiscal  year  1963,  the 
number  stood  at  20,797.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  it  reached  117,184.  And  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  added  to  this  figure  since 
la.st  July  1. 

In  this  connection,  the  smuggling  of 
alien  workers  from  Mexico  has  become 
a  lucrative  business.  Aliens  are  paying 
up  to  $200  to  be  smuggled  into  the  coim- 
try,  and  brought  to  jobs  as  far  north  as 
Chicago,  In  the  last  calendar  year,  in  the 
southwest  region  alone,  some  7,833  aliens 
rere  located  who  allegedly  were  smug- 
gled or  assisted  in  entering  illegally,  or 
were  subsequently  transported  within 
the  United  States  in  furtherance  of  an 
illegal  entry.  The  border  patrol  reports 
that  714  principals  were  apprehended  as 
violating  the  criminal  statutes  relating 
to  the  smuggling  of  aliens. 

This  traffic  in  human  cargo  which  has 
resulted  in  the  cruel  death  of  several 
must  end.  A  greater  effort  is  needed  to 
enforce  the  law — not  only  in  stopping 
the  smuggling  of  aliens,  but  also  in  de- 
terring the  entry  of  any  illegal  worker, 
whatever  his  means  for  crossing  the 
border. 

The  influx  of  an  alien  work  force  from 
Mexico,  to  compete  for  the  limited  niun- 
ber  of  jobs  available  in  border  areas,  is 
compoimdlng  an  already  serious  situa- 
tion, and,  understandably,  producing 
bitter  resentment  among  the  severely 
disadvantaged  American  workers. 

In  these  days  of  increased  agitation  by 
those  who  find  they  have  no  redress  of 
grievances,  the  alien  worker  issue  could 
well  become  explosive,  with  grave  local 
and  international  consequences.  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  demands  the  very 
urgent  and  active  concern  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  It  demands 
an  orderly  pursuit  of  justice  and  fair 
play.  Some  measure  of  relief  is  needed 
promptly.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 
Is  a  modest  attempt  to  begin  this  effort. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the 
commuter  system.  A  major  thrust  of  our 
immigration  laws  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect the  working  conditions  and  job  op- 
portunities of  American  workers.  As  it 
currently  operates,  the  40-year-old  com- 
muter system,  not  provided  for  in  these 
laws,  but  directly  related  to  them,  does 
not  carry  out  this  objective.  It  is  true 
that  potential  commuters  among  many 
of  the  current  applicants  for  sua  Immi- 
erant  visa  are  covered  by  the  Labor 
Clearance  Provisions  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965. 

But  once  an  applicant  is  given  perma- 
nent resident  status  as  a  bona  fide  im- 
migrant— once  he  receives  his  green 
card — for  all  practical  purposes  he  holds 


in  his  hand  a  permanent  work  permit  for 
employment  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  aliens  should  be  given  the 
unique  privilege  of  being  considered 
bona  fide  immigrants  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment in  this  country  when  they 
choose  to  reside  across  the  border  and 
fall  to  become  immigrants  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  law  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, when  their  employment  is  so 
clearly  detrimental  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions, the  job  opportunities,  and  the  or- 
ganizing and  collective  bargaining  efforts 
of  American  workers. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  does  not  end  the  commuter  system, 
but  it  does  refine  its  current  operations. 
The  amendment  simply  says  that  each 
commuter  alien  must  be  regularly  certi- 
fied every  6  months  by  the  Departirient 
of  Labor,  that  his  presence  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  or  continue  employment 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  workers 
similarly  employed.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  revocation  of  a  commuter 
alien's  labor  clearance,  if  he  violates  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  such  as  a  ban  on 
strikebreaking — and  this  regulation 
needs  strengthening — prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  removes  the  pro- 
vision in  section  274(ai  <4i  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  which 
exempts  from  criminal  sanctions  indi- 
viduals who  willfully  and  knowingly  em- 
ploy aliens  who  are  in  the  coimtry  il- 
legally. The  proviso  was  placed  in  the 
basic  immigration  statute  many  years 
ago,  to  protect  the  use  of  the  so-called 
"wetbacks"  by  American  employers.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  strike  it  from 
the  statute  books. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  if  coupled  with  a  strengthening  and 
a  more  effective  implementation  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  will  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  a  reasonable  and  humane 
remedy  of  the  chronic  problems  posed 
by  the  infiux  of  workers  from  Mexico, 

I  fiilly  appreciate  that  the  commuter 
system,  and  the  fiow  of  nationals  from 
neighboring  countries  into  the  United 
States,  evolved  from  a  recognition  of  the 
special  relations  which  we  have  had  with 
these  countries  over  the  years.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  parties  concerned  can  continue 
to  enjoy  the  mutual  benefits  of  these  re- 
lations, while  at  the  same  time  curbing 
the  adverse  effects  of  commuter  aliens, 
including  the  exploitation  of  the  aliens 
themselves.  In  fact,  a  solution  to  these 
festering  problems  can  only  help  to  in- 
sure that  the  spirit  of  cordiality  at  the 
border  will  continue  without  difficulty  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
on  this  bill  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1694)  entitled  "Immigra- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1969,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  KIennedy  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarj'. 


ExHiBrr  1 
"The    Commuter    on    the    United    States- 
Mexico  Border,"  a  Staff  Report  F^om  the 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
introduction 

One  of  the  most  commonly  voiced  con- 
cerns of  the  Mexican  American  community 
In  the  border  area  is  with  the  commuter,  the 
Mexican  alien  who  resldee  in  Mexico  and 
commutes  to  work  across  the  border  in  the 
United  States.'  forcing  domestic  workers  to 
compete  for  wages  with  workers  living  In  a 
much  lower  cost  economy.  Commuters  rep- 
resent a  supply  of  worlters  In  excess  of  the 
demand  who  depress  the  wage  rate,  displace 
the  domestic  worker,  and  lower  his  living 
standard.  The  commuter  poses  an  even 
greater  threat  to  the  economic  well  t>elng  of 
the  domestic  worlcer  when  he  serves  as  a 
strike-breaker,  as  he  has  done  in  Starr 
County.  Texas  and  Delano.  California,  thus 
stifling  the  organizing  and  collective  bar- 
gaining efforts  of  the  American  laborer  • 

As  viewed  in  the  1968  Report  of  the  Senate 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  The  Migra- 
tory Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United 
States,  "(tjhe  problems  created  by  the  com- 
muter are  manifest": 

"The  Mexican  aliens,  as  a  group,  are  a 
readily  available,  low-wage  work  force  which 
undermines  the  standards  American  workers 
generally  enjoy  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.  More  importantly,  the  normal  play 
of  free  enterprise  principles  is  subverted  and 
prevented  from  operating  to  develop  stand- 
ards along  the  twrder  commensurate  with 
the  American  standard.  So  long  as  Mexican 
aliens  are  allowed  indiscriminately  to  work 
In  the  American  economy,  and  take  their 
wages  back  to  the  low-cost  Mexican  econ- 
omy, the  growth  of  the  American  standards 
will  continue  to  be  stultified,"  ' 
what  is  a  commuter? 

T^e  term  "commuter"  is  taken  by  most 
residents  of  the  border  area  to  refer  to  all 
persons  who  travel  to  their  work  on  the 
American  Bide  of  the  border  from  their  place 
of  actual  residence  In  Mexico,  whether  they 
commute  daily  or  on  a  less  frequent  basis. 
Several  classes  of  persons  commute  to  work 
acro6s  the  border,  including  American  citi- 
zens living  in  Mexico  and  Mexican  citizens 
with  temporary  visas  i  commonly  referred  to 
as  "white  carders").  The  latter  group  ac- 
quires employment  here  in  violation  of  their 
limited  status.  In  its  strict  legal  sense  land 
as  it  will  be  used  here)  the  term  "commuter" 
is  limited  to  immigrants  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  and  gainfully  em- 
ployed here,  but  who  retain  actual  residence 
in  Mexico  (sometimes  referred  to  as  "gheen 
carders",  although,  in  fact,  all  immigrants, 
whether  or  not  "commuters"  are  issued 
"green  cards" I . 

There  is  wide  disagreement  about  the 
actual  extent  of  the  commuter  traffic  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  con- 
ducted a  survey  on  January  11  and  17.  1966, 
finding  a  total  of  43,687  commuters.  The 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
AFL-CIO,  on  the  other  hand,  has  estimated 
the  number  to  be  closer  to  150,000.  While  the 
former  estimate  includes  only  dally  com- 
muters working  along  the  border,  the  latter 
including  aliens  remaining  here  for  periods 
of  weeks  or  months,  usually  working  in  areas 
farther  North. 

The  commuter  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  non-immigrant  Mexican  contract 
laborer  previously  brought  m  for  seasonal 
employment  under  Public  Law  78  ( known  as 
the  "bracero"  program)  and  recently  brought 
in  under  section  l01(aH15»(H)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .^ct  of  1952.  The 
bracero  program  was  originally  established 
during  World  War  II  to  augment  the  Ameri- 
can labor  shortage.  TTiereaf  ter.  Congress  con- 
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tlnufcJiy  extended  :t  ,even  wnen  '.here  was 
domestic  aneniployment  i  under  pressure 
from  kn  agrl-busineM  whlcfi  had  to  come  to 
a««ume  a  vested  Interest  In  this  cheap  labor 
supply 

In  1964.  after  the  national  conscience  ti>olt 
stock  of  the  rising  rate  of  agricultural  unem- 
ployment, tne  increasing  of  discrepancy  be- 
tween farm  labor  wage  rates  and  those  for 
comparable  w  irk.  and  the  worsening  condi- 
tions in  migrant  labor  camps.  Public  Law  78 
was  terminated  '  The  ellecr,  of  this  termina- 
tion Was  softened  by  the  admission  of  i  de- 
creasing number  of  contract  laborers  under 
the  above  meutloned  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  During  the 
last  year  of  the  bracero  progr.im  177.736 
Mexican  Ln^rers  w?re  admitted  in  1965  un- 
der the  new  procedure  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  20J86  In  1966  the  number  de- 
creased to  8  647  .ind  in  1967  to  7,703  The 
year  1968  was  the  first  year  In  whlcn  there 
was  n  J  idnnlRslon  of  contract  laborers  ind 
m  trks  the  nnal  phasing-out  of  the  contract 
labor  program 

Like  all  persons  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  the  commuter  must  apply  for  and 
obtain  the  status  of  a  permanent  resident 
alien  ond  receive  an  alien  registration  card 
»Porm-l  151  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
green  card  '  i  as  evidence  of  his  lawful  ad- 
mission Under  section  212"  ai  (  14i  of  the  Act. 
.n  jrder  to  qualify  for  employment  in  the 
United  States  the  applicant  must  secure  cer- 
tification from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  not  sufficient  workers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  able,  willing. 
qialifled  and  available  at  the  time  of  ippll- 
catlon  for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the  United 
States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the  alien 
is  destined  to  perform  such  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  and  the  employment  of  such 
aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  the  workers  In  the 
United  States  similarly  employed  ■ 

Under  the  present  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  (hereinafter  Service  '  i 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion, compliance  with  this  provision  need 
only  t>e  made  at  the  time  of  the  commuter  s 
original  entry  Once  his  status  Is  secured 
he  may  enter  and  leave  the  country  at  will, 
working  wierever  he  pleaaes  regardless  of 
the  effect  he  might  have  on  domestic  work- 
ing conditions  '' 

A  1967  amendment  to  the  regulations' 
bars  the  employment  of  green  card  holders 
.commuters  and  residents)  at  locations 
A  here  a  iaoor  dispute  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  On  July  10  and  27. 
1967  some  16  work  stoppages  were  certified 
m  Rio  Cirande  Valley  of  Texas.  EI  Paso.  Texas 
and  in  Southern  California  with  the  effect 
of  preventing  commuters  from  accepting  em- 
ployment at  the  struck  concerns  Even  com- 
muters who  have  secured  their  Immigrant 
status  are  covered  by  the  section  A  major 
exception  exlsis.  however  with  regard  to 
workers  already  employed  at  the  struck  con- 
cern at  the  time  of  certlflcatlon  This  excep- 
tion renders  the  regulation  somewhat  Inef- 
fective in  preventing  commuters  from  work- 
ing as  strikebreakers  since  an  employer  usu- 
ally has  ample  time  after  a  labor  dispute 
occurs  to  hire  needed  alien  employees  before 
the  dispute  is  certlHed  This  problem  could 
be  met  if  the  regulation  were  modified  so  as 
to  exclude  all  green  carders  not  employed  at 
the    time    that    the   dispute    began 

Once  admitted,  a  commuter  is  entitled  to 
most  of  he  rights  and  privileges  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  except  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  public  office  Unlike  most  of  the  more 
than  650  000  Mexican  aliens  currently  pos- 
sessing green  cards,  commuters  are  not  seek- 
ing eventual  citizenship  Instead  they  look 
upon  their  green  cards  aa  nothing  more  than 
work    permits     In    fact,    by    law    commuters 
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cannot  claim  naturalization  benefltw.  n  has 
been  held  that  actual  domicile  here  is  a 
prerequisite   to   naturalized   citizenship  ' 

LEGAL     8A(  KCROUNO    OF    *ND    LEGAL    CHALLENOO 
TO    THt    C-OMMtTER    STflTlM 

The  commuter  system  has  deep  r<xjts  Peo- 
ple have  commuted  tn  work  across  the  United 
States-BCexlco  border  since  the  borders  in- 
ception Up  until  the  1920s  this  traffic  was 
unrestricted  In  1924  a  quota  system  w.is 
established  which  while  not  restricting  Mex- 
Ic.ins  directly,  required  Mexican  Immigrants 
to  present  Immigrant  visas  for  entry"  .An  ex- 
ception to  the  .Acts  Ueflnltlon  of  the  term 
■Immigrant"  i  any  alien  departing  ;r,.m  any 
place  ouuide  the  United  St.ites  destined  for 
the  United  States'  "  i  was  made  for  'an  alien 
vuitlng  the  United  States  temporarily  as  a 
tourist  or  temporarily  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure" At  first  commuters  were  considered  as 
being  here  temporarily  for  business"  and 
deemed  not  to  t>e  immigrants  and.  hence, 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  employment 
pattern  unrestricted  In  1927  Immigration 
authorities  rever'ied  this  position  and  classi- 
fied commu'ers  a.s  immigrants  '• 

Two  commuters  contested  this  new  classi- 
fication and  the  Supreme  Court,  finding  that 
one  of  the  great  purposes  '  of  Immigration 
legislation  "was  to  protect  American  labor 
against  the  influx  of  rorelgn  labor",  held 
unanimously  that  the  term  business"  was 
not  meant  to  include  everyday  employment. 
The  commuter  was  not  to  be  exempt  from 
the  Immigrant  status   ' 

The  Immigration  authorities,  however, 
saw  their  duty  as  the  protection  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Mexico  rather  than  the  protection  of 
American  labor  In  a  paper  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  prepared  for 
the  Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration,  the  Service  stated 

"In  studying  the  problem  (status  of  the 
commuter  I  at  that  time,  the  Immigration 
authorities  concluded  that  Congress  had  not 
Intended  to  interfere  with  the  esubllshed 
pattern  of  regular  border  crossings  by  work- 
ers from  Mexico  or  Canada  who  commuted 
to  Jobs  m  the  United  SUtes  While  such 
aliens  could  obtain  immigrant  visas  without 
difficulty,  they  would  be  faced  with  an  Im- 
possible task  If  they  were  required  to  obtain 
a  new  visa  for  each  dally  reentry  Conse- 
quently, the  Immigration  authorities  devised 
a  border  crossing  Identification  card  which 
could  be  used  by  aliens  who  frequently  cross 
the  international  boundary  The  Issuance 
and  use  of  such  border  crossing  cards  re- 
ceived express  sanction  by  the  Congress  In 
the  .Allen  Registration  Act  of   1940 

"Thus  a  commuter  was  able  Uj  procure  an 
immigrant  visa  and  subsequent  lawful  ,id- 
mlsslon  as  an  Immigrant  Thereafter  he 
would  obtain  a  border  crosBlng  Identification 
card,  and  with  that  card  he  could  enter  each 
day  to  go  to  his  Job  ,us  returning  to  his 
Immigrant  status  in  the  United  States  This 
arrangement  was  In  harmony  with  the  es- 
tablished good- neigh Ixjr  [xjllcy  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  facilitated  travel  across  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders,  and  avoided 
serious  dislocations  In  the  border  areas,"  '• 
Actually,  the  c-ommuter  system  Is  without 
express  statutory  basis  In  fact,  the  term 
commuter"  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  Act 
lus  special  character  has  been  described  by 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  In  the 
following  way 

"The  commuter  situation  manifestly  does 
not  fit  into  any  precise  category  found  in  the 
Immigration  statutes.  The  status  Is  an  arti- 
ficial one  predicated  upon  good  Inter- 
national relations  maintained  and  cherished 
between  friendly  neighbors  '  " 

In  Gordon  &  Rosenfield.  Immtgratian  Law 
and  Proctdure,  (1959>  this  description  is 
found 

"Where  this  employment  i  of  Canadians 
and  Mexicans  I  is  permanent  In  character  ad- 
ministrative  ingenuity  has   devised   a    com- 
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muter'  status,  which  enables  the  Canadian 
or  Mexican  to  obtain  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  ui  pursue  his  employment  here,  and  his 
right  to  enter  each  day  Is  attested  by  his 
alien  registration  receipt  card  O/  course  this 
drvtce  ts  an  amiable  flctton.  .  .  ."  ■«  (Empha- 
."Is  added  i 

Due  to  the  absence  of  sUtutorv  founda- 
tion Immigration  authorities  have  attempted 
to  Justify  the  commuter  program's  existence 
by  Its  long-standing  history,  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  long  been  well  known  to  Con- 
gress and  the  fact  that  It  was  discussed  and 
impliedly  endorsed  by  the  Senate  Judlcl.iry 
Committee  study  preceding  the  passage  ..f 
the  Act  of  1952  "Nothing  in  the  ImmlKM- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  or  Its  legislative 
antecedents  Indicated  that  the  Congress  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  commuter  program  or 
desired  to  change  It  m  any  way"  "  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  commuter  program  after  the 
1952  Act  was  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration .Appeals  in  the  Matter  of  H  O 
5  1   &  N    Dec   716.  1954 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  the  structure 
of  the  statutory  and  regulatory  provlsl'ms 
faclUtailnK  re-entry  supports  the  commuter 
program  Section  2il(bi  of  the  Act  provides 
that    •  under  such  conditions  as  may  oe 

by  regulations  prescribed,  returning  resUleiil 
immigrants,  defined  In  .section  101{aM27,- 
iB)  may   he  readmitted   to   the  United 

Stales  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  (!!.'.. 
cretlon  without  being  required  to  obtain  a 
passport,  immigration  visa,  reentry  permit  or 
other  documents   " 

A  "returning  resident  Immigrant"  is  .le- 
Hned  by  the  statutory  definition  alluded  ;o 
as  "an  immigrant,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  who  Is  returning  from 
a  temporary  visit  abroad  "  In  turn,  section 
lOliaiiJOi  defines  the  term  "lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence'  as  "  the 
status  of  having  been  lawfully  accorded  the 
privilege  of  residing  permanently  in  -he 
United  Suites  as  an  immigrant  in  accordance 
with  the  Immigration  laws,  such  status  not 
having  changed  "  As  pointed  out  by  L  Paul 
Wlnmgs,  past  General  Counsel  for  the  Im- 
mlgr.itlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  in  de- 
fining the  term  "lawfully  admitted  lor  per- 
manent residence",  the  Act  "  does  :i  t 
say  one  who  has  been  admitted  for  perm.i- 
neiit  residence  and  has  established  -uh 
residence  In  the  United  States  What  it  says 
is  that  it  Is  the  status  of  having  l>een  .ic- 
corded  the  privilege  of  permanent  residence. 
In  other  words.  I  have  paid  my  way  into  tl.e 
ballp.irk.  If  I  want  to  go  out  temix)rarilv  I 
can  come  back  in  "  - 

The  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  211ibi.  however,  does  not  provide 
tor  the  re-entry  of  persons  "lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence"  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined by  the  Act   Instead  it  says 

"In  lieu  of  an  immigrant  visa,  an  immi- 
grant alien  rrtuming  to  an  unrelinquished 
lau/ul  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  after  a  temporary  absence  abroad 
not  exceeding  1  year  may  present  FV.rm 
1-151,  Allen  Registration  Receipt  Card,  duly 
issued   to   him  " '»   (Emphasis  addedo 

Although  Uie  immigration  authorities  take 
the  position  that  this  section  was  not  meant 
to  be  exclusive,  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  by  its  wording  it  In  fact  excludes 
commuters  As  one  commentator  has  noted, 
a  commuter  "Is  not  returning  to  an  unrelin- 
quished, lawful,  permanent  residence  after 
a  temporary  absence  not  exceeding  one  year 
because  his  residence  is  not  In  the  United 
States  and  at  ii  rule  he  ha|s  I  maintained  .  . 
residence  in  a  foreign  country-  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  year   '  " 

In  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  v.  Rogers.- 
a  case  Involving  the  Service's  Interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  aforementioned  sectlrn 
212iai(14)  of  the  Act  i  precluding  admission 
of  aliens  for  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  when 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  such  ad- 
mission would  adversely  aflect  American 
labor),  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  Service's 
position.  That  case  involved  a  strike  situa- 
tion where  a  certification  had  been  made. 
In  response,  the  Service  Instructed  the  au- 
thorities at  the  relevant  points  of  entry  that 
during  the  effectiveness  of  the  certlflcatlon 
no  aliens  applying  for  admission  and  des- 
tined for  employment  at  the  struck  opera- 
tion, "except  returning  lawfully  domiciled 
resident  aliens",  should  be  admitted. 

The  Service  took  the  position  that  com- 
muters are  'aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence".  The  Court  disagreed — 
It  Is  clear  that  Mexican  commuters  do  not 
reside  In  the  United  States,  and  that  It  there- 
tore  Is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence." 
Any  other  construction,  the  Court  felt,  would 
•',  ,  .  make   shambles   of  a   provision   which 

.  ,"  was  designed  to  ",  .  .  assure  strong 
safeguards  for  American  labor"  ^  The  suit 
had  become  moot  by  the  time  that  final 
judgment  was  entered,  and  hence  was  not 
appealed  by  the  Service.  "However,  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  do  not  believe  (the 
decision)    is  correct  and  do  not  follow  11."==" 

The  rationale  in  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  decision  is  equally  relevant  to  the 
validity  of  the  whole  commuter  system  and, 
logically,  should  compel  a  conclusion  con- 
trary to  that  taken  by  the  Service.  The  Court 
by  way  of  obiter  dicfum,  however,  expressly 
limited  Its  holding  in  this  respect: 

"This  should  not  mean,  however,  that 
Mexicans  or  Canadians  cannot  commute  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  defendants 
can  utilize  the  documentary  requirements 
and  administrative  procedures  they  think 
best  under  the  applicable  law  for  aliens  who 
work  In  this  country  and  live  In  Mexico  or 
Canada,  If  the  defendants  are  satisfied  that 
an  alien  can  enter  the  United  States  to  work 
here,  they  could  then  permit  the  alien  to 
commute.  But  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  issued  a  certlflcatlon  under  §  212(a)  (14) 
pertaining  to  particular  empl03nnent,  such 
.-IS  an  alien  would  be  excludable.  It  Is  not 
sufficient  to  resort  to  an  'amiable  fiction'  to 
Justify  a  wholesale  evasion  of  the  Secretary's 
certification — Mexican  commuters  destined 
for  the  employment  covered  by  the  certifi- 
cation must  be  excluded  Just  as  any  other 
Mexican  non-resident  alien."" 

The  commuter  program  was  squarely  at- 
tacked In  a  1964  case.  Texas  State  AFL-CIO 

Kennedy:^  where  workers  from  the  Texas 
border  area,  alleging  economic  detriment, 
sued  the  Immigration  authorities  for  injunc- 
tue  relief  against  continuation  of  the  com- 
muter system.  The  Court  avoided  reaching 
the  merits  by  dismissing  the  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  plaintiffs  lacked  standing 
to  sue.  Since  1964  the  law  of  standing  has 
changed  radically,'"  and  a  similar  suit  has 
recently  been  brought  by  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  In  behalf  of  California  farm 
workers  displaced  by  commuters  taking  tem- 
porary employment  In  California  and  freely 
returning  to  Mexico  for  a  period  of  weekis 
i>r  months. »■  The  complaint  seeks  an  order 
requiring  immigration  officials  to  deny  ad- 
mission to  "returning  resident  immigrants" 
who  fall  to  demonstrate  a  bona  flde  perma- 
f.ent  residence  In  the  United  States  (e.g., 
commuters),  "In  determining  the  question 
'  f  bona  fide  permanent  residence  .  .  .", 
the  plaintiffs  suggest  the  following  indicia 
might  be  considered: 

1.  Possession  of  a  U,S.  Selective  Service 
classification  card  In  the  alien's  name,  re- 
flecting a  United  States  address. 

2  Possession  of  state  and  federal  Income 
tax  returns  In  the  alien's  name,  showing  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States. 

3  A  driver's  license  In  the  alien's  name 
issued  by  a  State  of  the  United  States,  re- 
flecting a  United  States  residence. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


4.  A  vehicle  registration  in  the  alien's  name 
refiectlng  a  United  States  residence. 

5.  If  the  alien  is  married,  the  fact  that  both 
wife  and  children  reside  In  the  United  States. 

6.  Evidence  that  his  children  attend  school 
In  the  United  States,  or  that  a  child  was  born 
in  the  United  States. 

7.  Evidence  of  active  membership  In  clubs, 
associations  or  unions  organized  or  incorpo- 
rated in  the  United  States, 

8.  Convincing  evidence  of  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States, 

9.  Rent  receipts,  other  than  from  a  labor 
camp,  hotel  or  motel,  tending  to  evidence 
permanent  residence  In  the  United  States. 

10.  Place  of  employment,  occupation  and 
length  of  employment.^' 

Although  the  Service  deems  the  commuter 
status  to  be  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
Intent  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  It  has  been  held  that  a  com- 
muter cannot  even  become  a  citizen  (the  as- 
sumed purposes  for  Immigration  under  the 
Act)  because,  by  definition,  his  assimilated 
status  does  not  conform  to  the  standard  of 
residency  (actual  domicile  in  the  United 
States)  required  by  the  Act  for  naturaliza- 
tion.-" 

Similarly,  although  a  commuter  must  no- 
tify his  Selective  Service  board  of  his  cur- 
rent address,'"  he  is  not  actually  subject  to 
be  drafted  since  he  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  under  current  Selective  Service 
regulations  '•'  because  he  did  not  reside  in  the 
United  States  for  the  required  three  month 
period. 

Commuters  also  are  treated  differently 
from  other  "immigrants"  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  status.  An  alien  who  has 
established  residence  In  the  United  States  Is 
liable  for  Federal  Income  tax  on  his  entire 
income,  from  sources  both  within  and  with- 
out the  United  States.  Whether  an  alien  is 
a  resident  depends  on  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  The  type  of  visa  issued 
is  only  one  of  the  elements  considered.  In 
response  to  an  Inquiry  on  this  matter  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  this  to  say  about  com- 
muters : 

"It  appears  from  the  information  sub- 
mitted that  the  aliens  about  whom  you  are 
inquiring  have  never  established  a  residence 
in  the  United  States,  but  have  obtained  per- 
manent visas  merely  to  facilitate  their  entry 
into  and  departure  from  this  country.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  status  of  these  In- 
dividuals is  that  of  nonresident  aliens."  "■^ 

Hence  commuters,  unlike  other  green  card 
holders,  are  not  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax  on  income  from  sources  outside  this 
country. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  COMMUTER  TRAFFIC 

Much  of  the  border  area  has  relatively  large 
labor  surpluses,  partly  because  of  the  large 
number  of  low  skilled  U.S.  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens  residing  in  the  area."  Commuters. 
however,  make  up  a  significant  part  of  the 
work  force  in  many  of  the  border  communl- 
tlee.  Although  accurate  statistics  are  not  kept 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  au- 
thorities, sample  counts  of  the  number  of 
commuters  crossing  the  border  are  taken 
from  time  to  time.  One  such  count,  taken 
on  January  11,  1966.  showed  that  42.641  com- 
muters, of  which  17.663  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  entered  the  United  States.  The 
Impact  of  these  commuters  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket has  been  enormous.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  17';''r  of  the  labor  market  in  El 
Paso.  Texas,  are  commuters.  FMrther  esti- 
mates have  shown  that  5  <^r  of  the  San  Diego. 
California,  labor  market  and  23 '"c  of  the 
BrownflvlUe,  Texas,  labor  market  are  com- 
muters. Their  presence  can  be  directly  re- 
lated to  high  unempl03rment  rates  In  these 
areaa." 

Many  p>eople  have  commented  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  commuter  traffic  in  the  border 
area.   Senator   Eklward   Kennedy   of    Massa- 


chusetts, speaking  on  a  proposed  amendment 
to  Section  212  of  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  said: 

"In  El  Paso,  where  unemployment  is  cur- 
rently some  35  percent  greater  than  the  State 
average,  the  estimated  number  of  commuters 
in  1966  was  more  than  double  the  number  of 
unemployed.  In  El  Centre,  California,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  is  currently  13  1  per- 
cent, the  estimated  number  of  commuters 
in  1966  was  nearly  double  the  number  of 
unemployed."  -■ 

A  report  by  the  Social  Action  Commission 
of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  El  Paso  indicated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  low  wages 
In  El  Paso  is  because  ".  .  .  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can must  compete  with  some  25.000  workers 
from  Mexico  .  .  legal  alien  commuters,  U.S. 
citizens,  and  illegal  entrants  .  .  .  who  dally 
cross  the  bridge  from  Juarez  to  work  In  El 
Paso  Generally  speaking,  the  workers  from 
Mexico  find  no  inconvenience  in  working  for 
the  barest  of  wages  In  El  Paso"  ■•" 

The  employment  of  commuters  In  areas 
of  high  unemployment  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  communities  along  the  border  area.  Data 
published  by  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission In  1966,  shows  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  border  towns  on  that  date 
was  substantially  greater  than  In  the  inter- 
ior cities,  (See  Table  I)  Laredo  had  the 
highest  rate — 9,6",  The  average  rate  for  the 
four  border  areas  (BrownsvUle-Harllngen- 
San  Benito;  El  Paso;  Laredo:  and  McAllen- 
Pharr-Edlnburg)  was  6.6':  .  compared  with 
the  3.4  percent  rate  for  the  other  18  Interior 
areas  for  which  data  was  given. ■' 

In  a  special  survey  held  In  Laredo  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  during  the  summer  of 
1961,  when  the  unemployment  rate  was 
11.3'; ,  the  Department  reported  that  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  American  workers 
had  the  same  occupational  skills  as  the  em- 
ployed alien  commuters. 

TABLE  I.— UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  22  TEXAS 
CITIES.  1966 


C(ty 


Rate 


Ranl( 


4  border  cdies gg 

Brownsvdie-Harhngen-San  Benito.  6  5 

El  Paso 4  i 

Laredo 9.6 

McAllen-Pharr-Ed(nburg i.  8 

18  interior  cities 3.  4 

Abilene.. '..'.'.'..'.....  i.d 

Amarillo ; ....   .  2.9 

Austin  .._ _ 2.6 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange 4  0 

Corpus  Christi 3  7 

Dallas 2  5 

Fort  Worth 2.9 

Galveston-Texas  City 4. 7 

Houston... 2.  i 

Longview-Kilgore-Gladewater.. 3.  3 

Lubbock.. 3.8 

Midland-Odessa ".'  3.4 

San  Angelo 3' 4 

San  Antonio.  4.  3 

Texarkana ...  38 

Tyler 3.3 

Waco 4.4 

Wichita  Falls 3.0 


21 
17 
22 
20 


U 
4 
3 

15 

12 
2 
4 

19 
1 
8 

13 
9 
9 

16 

13 
7 

17 
6 


Source:  The  Texas  Labor  Market,  Texas  Emplovmeni  Com- 
mission. 

While  two  garment  manufacturers  em- 
ployed 88  commuters  as  sewing  machine  op- 
erators, the  Texas  Employment  Commission 
office  had  on  file  applications  from  156  un- 
employed U.S.  workers  qualified  for  that  posl- 
tion.'w  The  survey  showed  that  commuters 
were  not  limited  to  the  garment  Industry, 
but  were  employed  in  hotels,  restaurants,  the 
retail  trades  and  service  establishments.  The 
survey  included  a  sample  of  firms  employing 
3.000  workers. 

"(Tihese  firms  employed  438  Mexican 
aliens  Identifiable  as  commuters.  In  addition, 
the  survey  team  suspected  that  other  alien 
employees  of  these  firms  were  commuters,  al- 
though they  had  given  U.S.  addresses  to  their 
employers."  " 
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The  survey  also  included  data  on  19  occu- 
pational areas 

■■iT)he  flrma  employing  only  domestic 
workers  paid  higher  raiee  for  15  occupations. 
In  one  occupation  the  rate*  paid  were  the 
•ame:  and  for  three  occupations  the  Arms 
employing  alien  commuters  paid  higher  rates 
There  were  alao  instances  where  the  same 
flrma  paid  Its  alien  commuters  lees  than  It 
paid  US  workers  for  the  same  work  The 
average  of  the  wage  rates  for  these  19  occu- 
pation areas  paid  by  the  flrma  employing 
only  U  3  workers  was  38  percent  higher  than 
the  average  rates  paid  by  the  firms  employ- 
ing alien  commuters'"  (See  Table  11  >  ' 

Cnlted  Statee  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
field  investigations  In  Laredo  showed  similar 
discrepancies  In  the  trucking  industry  Por 
instance  It  was  reported  that  Brown  Express 
Lines,  which  hires  few  commuters,  pays 
drivers  t3  39  an  hour:  Alamo  Express  Lines, 
employing  proportionately  more  commuters. 
pays  »i  85  an  hour  " 

T*BLt    II   -OCCUPATIONAL    **G£    STRUCTURE.    LAREDO 
TEX.  JUNE  1961 
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Technical  note  Data  were  collected  n  the  survey  concerning 
the  Jilterent  'jtes  paid  each  xcupalion  n  "jcn  I'lm  for  tome 
occupations  monthly  -ates  were  reported  ^hese  were  converted 
to  weekly  rates  Oy  Jiv^ding  the  monthly  rate  s»  1  33  Tfie  numper 
ol  workers  paid  each  rate  was  not  reported  n  all  cases  making 
rt  impussiBle  to  compute  an  average  'ate  weighted  3y  the  numher 
3l  workers  jaid  each  'ate  The  average  -ates  snown  n  'he  'aoie 
represent  'he  average  ?l  the  highest  and  lOwest  rates  :iaid 
These  averages  cot'espond  suite  accurately  with  the  weighted 
averages  computed  'or  the  few  occupations  where  Jala  were 
reported  'or  each  worker 

The  pattern  of  commuter  involvement  In 
the  Laredo  labor  market  la  frjund  elsewhere 
wuh  comparable  effects  .\s  In  Laredo  a  sur- 
vey waa  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  El  Pajio.  Texas  durlnt?  -.he  summer 
of  1961  About  1  000  commuters  were  em- 
ployed in  the  75  arms  surveyed  It  was  noted, 
however  that  '  .  .  these  flgures  might  be 
more  because  one  firm  indicated  Uiat  It  did 
not  employ  commuters  but  sent  a  bus  to  the 
border  each  day  to  pick  up  workers  '  "  The 
average  wage  In  manufacturmi?  In  El  Paso  Is 
extremely  low  That  city  ranked  lowest  of 
the  eight  major  Texas  areas  for  which  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  supplied 
data    I  See  Table  III  i 

In  El  Paso,  nondurable  goods  employment 
la  heavily  concentrated  In  garment  manu- 
facturing -almost  75  -:  of  all  nondurable 
goods  workers  <ire  in  this  industry  The  wage 
rate  In  garment  manufacturing  is  little  more 
than    the    minimum    required    by    the    Pair 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


Labor  Standards  Act  Large  numbers  of 
commuters  i  mainly  women  i  are  employed 
in  this  occupation  Many  people  believe  that 
the  presence  here  of  the  garment  Industry. 
a  recent  phenomenon.  Is  due  to  the  large 
supply  of  labor  and  low  wages — both  condi- 
tions owing.  In  part,  to  the  commuter  pro- 
gram '•  The  Ki  Paso  survey  concluded  by 
shoiwlng  that  out  of  1 1  construction  firms  6 
employed  commuters:  out  of  4  retail  dry 
goods  firms.  3  employed  commuters;  out  of 
4  wholesale  and  warehouse  firms.  3  employed 
commuters  In  all  these  cases  the  firms  em- 
ploying commuters  paid  the  lowest  wages  *< 
The  impact  of  the  commuter  is  particu- 
larly acute  In  agriculture,  where  mechaniza- 
tion Is  rapidly  reducing  Job  opportunities. 
Due  to  the  high  concentration  of  farms 
Along  the  border  and  the  fact  that  com- 
muters often  work  In  the  lowest  skilled,  low- 
est paid  jobs,  farm  workers,  who  are  already 
underpaid,  are  the  first  to  suffer  competition 
from  the  cummuter  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
dimmuters  as  strike  breakers  isee  discussion 
on  page  17  infra)  Is  especially  damaging  to 
this  group's  organizational  struggles. 

The  wagp.s  paid  farm  workers  In  the  border 
area  are  substjintlally  lower  than  in  interior 
regions  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where 
37  "r  of  the  alien  commuters  worked  on  farm 
Jobs,  the  1966  wage  rate  was  $  75  per  hour, 
31  :  less  than  the  tl  10  average  In  the  rest 
of  the  state"  Similarly,  California  farm 
rates  are  the  lowest  in  the  border  areas 
where  the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  force  Is 
composerl  'if  commuters  The  commuter's 
Impact  Is  also  reflected  In  the  agricultural 
unemployment  rute  Por  example  'commut- 
ers constitute  about  85  :  of  the  farmwork 
force  m  California's  Imperial  Valley,  where 
unemployment  in  1966  was  IC;  of  the  labor 
force,  twice  the  average  for  the  entire 
state."" 

TABLE  III. -AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES.  8  MAJOR  TEXAS  CITIES.  1966 
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Source  The  Tejas  Labor  Market.  Te«as  Employment  Com- 
mission 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ILLEGAL   ENTRANTS  AND   WHITE 
'  AROER.S 

It  Is  important  to  note  the  role  of  illegal 
pntrants  and  white  carders  isee  discussion  on 
page  2  in/T-oi  in  the  employment  picture  m 
the  border  area  During  1967  the  Border 
Patrr)l  Jipprehended  86.845  deportable  Mexl- 
•ans  w'.Tking  illegaily.  manv  in  the  border 
tirea  Of  this  number  27.830  were  working  In 
agriculture  5,906  in  trades,  crafts  and  indus- 
trv.  and  53.109  in  other  ix;cupaUons  '■ 

The  border  crossing  stausUcs  kept  are  In- 
idpquiite  to  accurately  gauge  the  extent  of 
white  card  employment.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1. 260.000  current  white  card  holders, 
and  about  460.000  new  white  curds  are  issued 
annually  In  1968  there  were  25.000  white 
carders  who  were  deported,  most  of  these  for 
lUegai  employment  "  But  It  Is  felt  by  many 
residents  of  the  border  area  that  deportation 
rlgures  do  not  fairly  represent  the  number  of 
white  carders  actually  employed  •• 

This  Is  because  many  white  carded  work- 
ers employed  in  occupations  with  low  visibil- 
ity and  even  with  the  best  efforts  of  imml- 
gratlon  authorities,  they  c-annot  be  easily  dis- 
covered   Many  white  card   holders  use  their 


73  hour  paases  to  engage  in  menial  work  as 
domestic  maids,  dishwashers,  hotel  and  motel 
workers,  and  construction  workers.  Others 
work  in  such  semi-skilled  Jobs  as  masonry 
and  carpentry  ■« 

One  reason  for  this  wholesale  employment 
of  white  carders  Is  the  lack  of  leglslaUon  ef- 
fectively preventing  employers  from  know- 
ingly hiring  these  workers.  As  It  now  stands, 
the  law  contains  provisions  expressly  facili- 
tating such  employment.  Section  374(4)  of 
the  Act.  prohibiting  the  harboring  and  con- 
cealing of  aliens,  contains  the  following 
proviso:  .  .  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  sec- 
tion, employment  including  the  usual  and 
normal  practices  iricident  to  employment 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  harbor- 
ing."" (Emphasis  added.) 

The  need  for  legislation  correcting  this 
situation  Is  manifest 

tJSB     OF     COMMUTERS     KS    STRIKE-BREAKER.S 

Organized  Labor  has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  use  of  commuters  as  "strlke-bre.ik- 
ers.  when  workers  were  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  negotiate  conditions  coverl  ig 
their  wages"  '-  The  recent  strike  in  .str.rr 
County.  Texas,  presented  an  example  of  the 
use  of  commuters  during  labor  disputes  In 
a  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Parm  Workers  Oruanli'lnB  Com- 
mittee of  the  AFL-CIO.  had  this  to  say  ab..'iT 
on©  of  the  farms  which  his  organization 
picketed: 

"Mr.  Padilla  La  Casua  Parms.  which  we 
are  on  strike  with  And  this  is  a  bona  fldc  cer- 
tified strike.  Issued  by  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  I  wltnes.sed 
that  they  load  the  bus  full  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals, and  escort  them  right  into  the  fields. 
and  now  they  tell  us  that  we  don't  have  .i 
right   to   picket,   to  talk   to  them" 

"Mr  Yarborouch  You  mean  that  La  C.isita 
Parms  took  their  transportation  to  the  bridge 
and  picked  these  workers  up  with  the  green 
cards  and  brought  them  straight  up  to  their 
farms,  and  put  them  on  the  farms? 
"Mr.  Padilla.  That  is  correct,  sir."  '-' 
Domingo  Arrendondo.  Strike  Chairman, 
United  Parm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
APL-CIO.  said  with  regard  to  the  Starr 
County  strike: 

"(Tihe  problem  about  these  green  carders 
Is  that  they  come  to  work  from  Mexico  every 
day  They  wUl  come  in  the  morning  and  they 
will  go  back  at  night  Now  that  the  minimum 
wage  came  up.  or  a  little  bit  right  after  the 
strike  started,  they  raised  the  price  on  these 
workers  from  85  cents  or  80  cents  to  $1  nu 
hour  and  to  $1  50  That  was  Just  a  sjonbol  to 
break  the  strike  movement,  to  keep  these 
people  from  Joining  the  strike  for  better 
wages,  or  for  a  contract,  or  a  union  contract. 
We  went  and  Ulked  to  these  people  at  ihe 
bridge.  International  bridge  We  told  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  for  better  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  but  they  will  always  .■wiv  that 
If  their  friend  had  already  signed  that  thev 
would  sign,  that  they  would  sli?n  but  they 
would  probably  get  iald  off  their  Jobs  So. 
really  we  couldn't  get  no  where  convincing 
them  that  a  union  is  something  that  a  worker 
needs    (Sic  i '    ' 

As  a  result  of  the  misuse  of  green  card 
workers  as  strike-breakers  was  the  aforemen- 
tioned 1967  amendment  to  the  INS  regula- 
tion, barring  emplo>-ment  of  green  card  hold- 
ers at  locations  where  a  labor  dispute  has 
been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  " 
relationship  or  coMMirrER  TRArnc  to 

MIGRATION 

.^s  a  result  of  Its  impact  on  wages,  unem- 
pioyment  and  working  conditions,  the  com- 
muter traffic  contributes  to  the  annual  mas- 
sive migration  of  Mexican  Americans  from 
the  border  area  The  Social  Action  Depart- 
ment of  the  Texas  Catholic  Conference  esti- 
mates that  because  of  the  lack  of  opp>ortu- 
nltles  m  South  Texas,  88,700  farm  workers 
must  migrate  to  other  areas  of  the  country 
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every  year  In  order  to  find  employment.  These 
are  people  who  live  In  the  border  areas  and 
would  otherwise  seek  employment  there,  but 
for  the  saturation  of  the  labor  market  by  the 
commuters  The  Committee  had  this  to  say: 
•Unfortunately,  because  of  the  vast  supply 
of  green  carders  the  domestic  workers  are 
unable  to  compete  with  the  depressed  wages 
that  result  from  the  availability  of  cheap 
labor  to  the  growers.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  almost  one-half  of  the  Texas  ml- 
p-ant  workers  come  from  the  four  counties 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley."  " 

PROPOSED     SOLUTIONS     TO     THE     COMMUTER 
PROBLEM 

Various  recommendations  have  been  made 
to  alleviate  conditions  caused  by  the  com- 
muter program.  Henry  Munoz,  Jr.,  speaking 
for  the  Texas  AFL-CIO,  urged  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Issue  a  regulation  for  a 
minimum  wage  law  of  $1  26  to  be  applicable 
to  green-card  holders  and  commuters." 

In  a  letter  from  Chairman  Richard  M. 
Scammon  and  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  regarding  commuters 
were  made : 

As  of  a  date  certain,  all  visas  Issued  for 
immigration  into  the  United  States  be  firmly 
understood  to  include  a  clear  commitment 
bv  those  Immigrating  to  establish  and  main- 
tain their  bona  fide  residence  within  the 
United  States 

"A  new  form  of  border  crossing  author- 
ization be  established,  this  authorization 
being  designed  for  use  by  non-cltlzens  who 
d.r  not  Intend  to  become  Immigrants  In  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  who  do  wish 
to  work  in  the  United  States  and  continue 
to  reside  In  their  own  "contiguous  territory" 
country. 

"Within  a  grace  period,  action  should  be 
taken  to  terminate  the  commuter  status  of 
present  'green  cards'  holders."  =* 

On  December  14.  1967  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  introduced  a  blU 
in  Congress  to  amend  Section  212  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  As  the 
Senator  explained,  the  amendment  would 
not  eliminate  the  commuter  system,  but  re- 
fine Its  current  operation.  The  bill  in  es- 
sence provides  "...  that  each  commuter 
alien  must  be  regularly  certified  every  6 
months  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
his  preeence  In  the  United  States  to  seek 
or  continue  employment  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
American  workers  similarly  employed.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  revocation  of  a  com- 
muter alien's  labor  clearance  if  he  violates 
administrative  regulations,  such  as  a  ban 
on  strike  breaking,  prescribed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  eind  the  Immigration 
Service  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
bill".'" 

This  bin  has  received  strong  opposition 
from  Chamber  of  Commerce  groups,  farm 
grower  organizations,  and  retailers.  The 
Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  gone  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
commuter  system.*"  This  opi>ositlon  is  based 
on  economic  reasons.  Laredo,  last  year,  had 
retail  sales  of  over  90  million  dollars,  much 
of  this  being  to  commuters.  Business  Inter- 
ests feel  that  If  anything  happens  to  change 
the  status  of  commuters  their  towns  will  be- 
come "ghost  towns."  Organized  growers 
are  afraid  that  they  will  be  cut  off  from  a 
valuable  supply  of  labor,  Willis  Delnes,  at- 
torney for  the  Texas  Citrus  and  Vegetable 
Growers,  Indicated  why  his  group  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Kennedy  BlU:  ".  . .  It  Is  axiomat- 
ic that  If  our  growers  do  not  have  a  source 
1  labor  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  farming  operations,  particularly  In  the 
harvest  of  perishables,  then  of  course  we 
would  not  have  an  Industry."  " 
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Businessmen  in  the  Valley  area  have  In- 
dicated a  fear  that  any  effort  to  terminate 
the  commuter  program  iirtU  result  in  a  retal- 
iatory refusal  by  Mexico  to  allow  Its  citizens 
to  carry  on  their  extensive  trade  In  American 
border  towns.  The  suggestion  by  Antonio 
CarrlUo  Flores,  Foreign  Secretary  of  Mexico, 
that  Mexican  commuters  have  'acquired 
rights,"  lends  authority  to  this  suspicion." 
The  American  government  also  has  official- 
ly voiced  its  concern  with  diplomatic  rela- 
tions m  approaching  the  commuter  problem. 
In  the  aforementioned  case  of  Texas  State 
AFL-CIO  v.  Robert  Kennedy,  et  al.,  where 
the  legality  of  the  commuter  program  waa 
put  into  issue,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
submitted  an  affidavit  opposing  interference 
with  the  commuter  program  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  ".  .  .  do  harm  to  good  neigh- 
bor relations  in  the  area.""  He  stated  fur- 
ther: 

"(I)f  as  a  result  of  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  commuter  traffic  across  the  border  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Mexican  nationals  would 
be  deprived  of  their  earning  power,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  along  the  border 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  We  could 
expect  that  this  would  have  an  Immediate 
depressing  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  re- 
gion on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Moreover, 
the  loss  of  gainful  employment  und  dollar 
earnings  by  30.000  to  50,000  Mexican  nation- 
als, estimated  at  over  $50  million  annually, 
might  compel  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
consider  compensating  steps,  which  would 
do  further  damage  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  region." 

The  Mexican  American  In  the  border  area 
Is  thus  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  our  diplomatic  relations.  The  eco- 
nomic burdens  Involved  In  this  charge,  he 
may  Justifiably  feel,  should  be  borne  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not  thrust  upon  a 
minority  of  Its  citizens. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  There  is  also,  but  to  a  smaller  extent,  com- 
muter traffic  across  the  American-Canadian 
border.  Canadian  commuters  do  not  depress 
local  economic  conditions,  as  do  Mexican 
commuters,  because  they  live  in  a  substan- 
tially Identical  cost-of-living  economy,  work 
In  highly  unionized  occupations  and  are 
highly  unionized  themselves.  Being  well  as- 
similated Into  the  labor  force,  they  offer  no 
undue  competition  to  American  lubor. 

-  See  p.  17  infra. 
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■^  See  Plast  v.  Cohen.  392  US.  83  (1968). 
overruling  the  45  year  old  barrier  to  stand- 
ing, Prothlngham"  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S  447 
(1923).  and  repudiating  its  doctrine  of  ju- 
dicial restraint  in  this  area. 

-'■  Gooch,  et  al.,  v.  Clark,  et  al.,  Civil  Xo. 
49500  (N,  D.  Cdl..  1968). 

-■^  Brief  for  Plaintiff  at  10,  Uooch,  ef  al.  v. 
Clarke  et  al.,  n.  28.  supra 
*•  See  n.  9.  .^upra. 

"'  See  i  35  of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

'32     C.FR.     6ni3(a)i6i.     611.13(bH7), 
(1944). 
"-  See  n.  19  supra,  at  170. 

-■'  Report  of  the  Select  Commission  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Iminigration ,  The  "Commut- 
er Problem"  and  Lou;  Wages  and  Unemploy- 
ment in  American  Cities  on  the  Mexican 
Border  116  i  1968). 

'  Moore,  Mexican- Americans:  Problems  and 
Prospects  12  il967)  . 

■'■  133  Cong.  Rec.  205  §  14  (dallv  ed.  Dec  14. 
1967). 

■"  Catholic  Conference  Office  of  Immigra- 
tion (Oct.  11,  1968) .  Organized  labor  also  has 
shown  concern.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  In  Jan.  1968: 
"...  (T)housands  of  commuter  aliens  who 
cross  the  border  dally  to  work,  cause  the 
unemployment  of  American  citizens  and 
create  unfair  competition  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket by  working  for  sub-standard  wages  and 
then  returning  to  Mexico  at  night  where 
their  living  costs  are  much  lower." 

^  These  unemployment  rates,  supplied  by 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  are 
somewhat  conservative  since  they  are  based 
upon  the  number  of  persons  registered  with 
ths  T.E.C.  offices.  Many  farm  workers  se- 
cure employment  through  the  crew  leader 
and  never  register  with  the  T.E.C. 
'•-  Sec  n.  34  at  120. 
*/d.  at  120. 

*  Id.  at  121. 

*'  Interview  with  Mr.  David  Jacobs,  AFL- 
CIO,  in  Laredo.  Texas.  Sept.   10,   1968. 
'-See  n.  34  at  121. 
'■"  Id.  at  120. 
"  Id.  at  122. 
'Id.  at  119. 

*  See  n.  3  at  45. 

''  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Annual 
Report  93  1 1967). 

"•  Interview  with  Mr.  Donald  Coppock.  Dep- 
uty Associate  Commissioner  for  Domestic 
Control.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  in  Wash..  D.C.  October  15,  1968. 

'Interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Munoz.  Jr., 
Texas  AFL-CIO.  in  Austin.  Texas.  Sept.  10. 
1968.  The  Service's  recognition  of  the  illegal 
employment  of  white  carders  was  evidenced 
by  a  recent  announcement  of  proposed  regu- 
lation changes.  Under  current  regulations 
white  carders  are  issued  tmdated  cards  and 
are  expected  to  return  within  72  hours  iind 
travel  no  farther  than  150  miles  from  the 
border.  "Goverr.ment  officials  say  the  lack  of 
dates  on  the  preseii^  cros.-ilng  card.s  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  enforce  regulations." 
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The  prnfy»ed  changes  wj'i.d  ;imt:  •he 
travfl  on  undated  cards  Uj  wl',hln  25  n;i.?s 
of  the  (xjrrder  For  '.hose  wishing  to  tn-.e: 
further  a  supplementai  -ard  that  ;s  dated 
will  be  iMued  d;iowin<  a  15  day  visit  Of 
course  these  new  limitations  w!..  not  affec" 
the    emp!  >yment    pattern 


March   36,  ior,9 


White     -arder- 


rea 


>'■•'   San    Ar;  t 


Ex- 


.■ilona;  the   border 
press    p    1     N  jv    29 
■    Id 

See  Innmli^ratl  .n  and  NaUonallty  Act    n 
5    iup'-a 

"  H'-aring^  on  }  »  ijs  m  I3i  Befor.'  thf 
Subcorn'Ti  ori  \tig-ratirry  Lah<,r  of  tic  Senate 
Comm  on  Lab<yr  and  Puhlu:  W-lfare,  90th 
Cong.   1st  See*    pt    1    fit   170     ij'iT 

"  Id   at  tH 

•'  Id   at  m.i 

'    Sff  n    7 

'"  See  n    52  at  61 

'    yfunm    Vww  o!  O-ganized  Lab<'r-  j 
-letter    from    Richard    M     Sc^mmon    and 
Stanley  H    Ruttenberi?  to  President  Johnson 
July  22    Ir^fiS 

*  in  Com?    Hec    205      December    M 

The  amendment  reads  as  fooows 

-S    J7'^0 

'  Be. it,  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H'j\ie  of 
iU-prei»ntati'es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerv-a  tn  Cangre,,  a.i.iemb:ed  That  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thern.  r 
a  new  subsec'-l.ni  aa  foi; ows 

■  ij)  Any  alien  lawfully  .idm.itt^-d  f  ,r 
manent  residence  whose  principal  .,  .  ^. 
dwelling  place  is  In  a  foreign  - -ur.trv  .'r.- 
tiguous  V)  the  Uni-ed  States  and  is  rptirr..:.g 
from  a  temp<.rary  stay  in  such  foreign  coun- 
try to  ^eek  jr  continue  emolovTnent 
United    SMteR    shall    be    adV 


Lnl'ed  8'^tes  .iily  if  the  Secretary  of  LaUir 
ha«  determined  and  certlfled  t->  the  Attorney 
Oenera;  w.thln  six  months  prl<,r  'o  the  date 
of  admission  that  the  employment  of  such 
alien  will  n.ot  adversely  a/Tect  the  wages  and 
Working  ■.  ndltions  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  similarly  employed,  and  if  such  cer- 
•1.1. at:-. n  h.is  n  t  been  re,  ked  on  anv 
ground  The  provisions  .f  ••oh  subsection 
shall  be  .ippls-ar.le  •. ,  ^nv  ...lens  lawfully 
admitted  f  r  penn.iiient  reside:;, -e 
or  not  such  aliens  were  ,,, 
to  or  on  T  after  the  date 
this  subse<-tlon 

*'  See  La'-.-du  T:- 

"  /d 

*  See  f.a'fdo  T:"iei   p   4     pptj 

"Brief  '  .r  DefeiuLint  Texas  State 
r>er'  F  Kennedy,  el  al.,  Cr. 
^5    >!<D'a 


w  he' her 

■  iilni.' le*!    prior 
r   fiia^  "ment   of 


■'lei    p 


-Mar    I 


i.teai . 


CIO    ■.      R 


AFI^ 

11    No 


:367) 1 


per 


In 


ted 


the 
•  r.  e 


ExHiBrr   2 
RisTRu-rnt   Admission  Sta.ndabd.s     Probabi  e 
Impact  on  Mexica.v  Alie.v  Commi-tehs 
■  Bv  .St^inley  M    Knebel 
K-.erv     weekday     morning,     thousands     of 
residents    of    Mexican    U;wns    near    the    US 
border    commute     to     jobs     in     the     United 
States    At   the  border    they  show  their  1-151 
Identincatlon     cards      popularly     known     as 
•green    cards   '    which    entitle    them    to    take 
.■mp..,vmen-     m    the    United    .States     It    has 
ge;;er.i.lv     been    recognized     th.it    the    unre- 
■-'rlc-ed     .idmi.sslon      of     greer.-card     workers 
•  n   a  daily   basis   adversely  a.:rec'ji   'he   wages 
working     -ondltlons     of    similarly    em- 
y»d      I    s       residents       However      compre- 
e-nsive    data    detailing    the    extent    and    slg- 
•■•ance      ,f     .i.ien     -ommuter    employment 
a.e   n,,r   been   available  before  this  year 


and 
P 


In    November   and   December   of    1967    -he 
ImmlgraUon   and   Naturalization   Ser\-lce  re- 
quired  that  each  holder  of  an  I-151  Identl 
ftcatlon  card  who  waa  a  dally  border  Grosser 
complete    a    questionnaire    which    called    for 
his    occupation    and    place    of    employment 
During    January    1968.    the    Department     ,' 
Lab<.r  conducted  a  special  employment  and 
wage    siirvey    of    establishments    that    em 
ployed  commuters  In  the  Laredo.  Texas  area 
Based    on    the    data    collected    In    these    two 
studies,    ceruiln    conclusions    can    be    drawn 
m   regard   to   the  number,   occupational  dl.^-- 
•ribution    and  wages  of  dally  commuters    it 
is   also   poesible    to   estimate   the   Impact   on 
the  commuter   tlow  that   would   result   from 
various   restrictive   wage  sUndards    This  ar 
tlcle   summarizes    the   two   studies   and   dlt,- 
cusses    the    probable    Impact    of    alternatl''e 
restrlctl.ins 

NIMBEH     OF     .\LIEN    COMMUTERS 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
.Service  survey  showed  some  40.000  workers 
commuting  dally  acro«8  the  Mexican  borde' 
to  work  m  the  United  States.  Crossing 
points  In  Texas  accounted  for  49  percent  of 
the  total  while  38  percent  crossed  lnt<i  C.ilN 
forma  and  13  percent  Into  Arizona  (See 
Table  I  1  More  than  four-flfths  of  the  com- 
muters were  concentrated  at  five  ports  of 
entry  along  the  border  29  percent  at  El 
Paso  Texas.  19  percent  at  each  of  the  two 
major  California  ports.  San  Ysldro  and 
(^ilexlco  9  percent  at  San  Luis.  Arizona 
and  7  percent  at  Laredo.  Texas  The  only 
other  cn«slng  points  with  more  than  500 
commuters  were  Brownsville,  Hidalgo,  aiid 
Eagle  Pass.  Texas  and  Nogales,  Arizona  Sep 
Tables  2    3,  and  4.  i 


TABU  l.-NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS    BY  .TiT 


i   AND    JCCUPATIUN.   ;%7 


Oecupatian 


Total 


T9<n       Ciiifofnia 


^ '"'     «o,m 

Suiidng  xcu.iatio-'?    i.421 

Cjr3«nt»r5  ^K~ 

Pj.-ter?                            .'.'.'..','.1 S 

5t1er  Duiidinj  xcupatioaii.'.'.""!"""!"  t.OSt 

Business  xcL]jar«)';     _  ,  ju 

Casders        _ 23>~ 

CI«f«S.    3«iC« " jcj 

Clerks   Hies            '■"' j  ^jj 

Cle'Ks   iK)c«  i-i.;    .xe  ,'ia       ' -u^ 

Mjnajefi                                  fS 

bec/etar-es                          "_ "  i^ 

.the(  Dus.iess  x;cijp*(io<l»''"""'[^^."'"  |g| 

Hot»i  ini-i  'ss'aurjnt  KCu3a»ions_    J  235 

&*r'eni)efs .. 

Seilhoos        '.'.'."'. IS 

ChamOerTiaidl     .....   " ""  ^n 

Coon                      '-'.'.'.','.'.'.'."'." Ml 

Kitcnen  neiD«rs       ..."                "        "'  St 

Waiters,  «aitr«s5es   ""  Ma 

Otner  lotei  jnd  -^stau'jfr  xcjjatian$"."J"  23 


19.  7U 


15.2S4 


5.171 


i.aoi 


S21 


Octupation 


Total 


Texas      California        Ariiona 


732 

m 

no 


131 
1S3 

w 


2.405 


429 


451 


167 

233 

1.24« 

232 

an 

ISO 


1.3« 


28 
47 
207 
M 
41 
M 
H 


37 

74 

258 
13 
27 
25 
17 

lis 


56 
25 
100 
300 
410 
220 
4 


28 

10 

100 

232 

230 

70 

19 


9 

0 

IS 

29 

29 

30 
0 


Other  iccusalions                    32  735 

4utomobile-sHop  *ofkef? 535 

Beauty  operator";  and  barberV'JJ^J ?•> 

Custodial  norkers                              ' 34^ 

°""" ';>^"     ..".■;.".■.■:::::::  1.093 

►  i'Ti*orKers ifi  MS 

F'lnerrnen IM 

fioiists                   ■"■" Jj 

food-orocessing  xcusations     .'.'.'...'. gM 

Gardeners  r^- 

Hospital  leiyers m 

leweiers                  ."""I"" IS 

latwrers   ijenersi              -'."'.I'.'." 3  668 

I  aun  Iry  workers               lilllll 590 

Maids,  uroate  fiousenold...".'.""^"""/"  j  779 

Metalworkers                     J           *  1627 

Parknij  lot  attendants     11. '..'.'..'..." I, ["  '    47 

Prnlessional  xcuoationj.., IIIIII""!  342 

Sepair  occupations l""ll"l"  248 

■>e*ini;  mactiine  iperators IIIIIIIIllHl  1  1$7 

%er, ice  station  *orkers. ....              ""  *227 

Upholsterers                     ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 222 

Warehousemen         __^  ytm 

Miscellaneous "I""II"  1  2S0 


14,200 


13.522 


4.513 


Source     I    INS   Com-nuter  Census.  No. emBer  Oecer-Ber  1967.  '■ 

— ^'^'^  ^.-NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS  IN  ARIZONA.  BY  PORT  OF  ENTRY  AND  OCCUPATION.  1%7 


246 

253 

37 

53 

19 

0 

215 

116 

13 

647 

315 

131 

3.436 

9.171 

3.428 

92 

91 

0 

3 

38 

0 

524 

299 

25 

210 

301 

23 

53 

17 

18 

16 

22 

1 

2.517 

940 

211 

292 

245 

53 

2.  169 

412 

198 

1.435 

147 

45 

12 

34 

244 

44 

54 

100 

40 

3 

000 

290 

68 

IN 

SO 

19 

12s 

M 

3 

104 

54 

37 

592 

S13 

145 

'Occupation 


Total     San  Ljis      Nogales      Dougitj 


Other 
ports  1 


Ijtai J 

BuiWing  xcupationa..]^^^^^^^] 

Carpenters 

Painters  '."""'"l" 

Other  Ouhdinj  xcupa'ionj.. 
Business  xcupaiions 

Cashiers  [ 

Clerks,  office  -,._....., 

Cierks.  sales     """"IIIII" 

Clerks,  stock  and  'eceivirig 

Ma.najers 

Secretaries  

Ot^er  business  xcupations  '] 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


178 

3.553 

1. 118 

380 

99 

12 

56 

12 

32 

5 

17 

5 

15 

0 

12 

1 

52 

7 

27 

6 

451 

52 

372 

21 

37 

0 

34 

3 

74 

5 

69 

0 

248 

40 

201 

12 

13 

3 

9 

1 

27 

3 

22 

1 

25 

1 

22 

2 

17 

0 

15 

2 

127 
19 
5 
2 
12 
6 
0 
0 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 


Occupation 


lolal     San  Luij      Nogales      Douglas 


Other 
ports' 


Hotel  and  restaurant  xcupaiions 

Bartanders 

Bustrays 

Chambermaids 

Cooks  '.'.'.'.'. 

Kitchen  helpers        ...!I 

Waiters.  Aaitressej .. 

Other  xcupatPons  "l_ 

Automot)ile-shop  •orkers.'.V." 

Custodial  workers  ..'' 

Drivers,  truck  __* 

Farmworkers 

Food-pfocessing  occupationa.. 


115 
9 
3 

15 
29 
29 
30 

4.513 

37 

13 

131 

3.428 
25 


12 
0 
2 
1 
5 
3 
1 

3.477 

9 

U 

76 

3.146 
7 


77 

7 

1 

14 

15 

15 

25 

613 

21 

11 

31 

73 

8 


13 
0 
I) 
0 
5 
6 

334 

2 

1 

18 

169 
4 


13 
2 
0 
0 
4 


S9 
6 
1 
6 

10 
5 
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TABLE  2.-NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS  IN  ARIZONA,  BY  PORT  OF  ENTRY  AND  OCCUPATION,  1967.— Continued 


Occupation 


Total     San  Luis      Nogales 


Other  occupations — Continued 

Gardeners             ..j. 23 

Hospital  helpers  ..i 10 

Jewelers               ..j 1 

Laborers,  general... 211 

Laundry  workers S3 

Maids,  private  household      100 

Metalworkers                         4S 

Parking-lot  attendants. 1 


? 

20 

0 

18 

0 

1 

22 

138 

b 

16 

41 

118 

1 

36 

0 

1 

Other 

las 

ports' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

13 

29 

3 

29 

10 

7 

1 

0 

U 

Occupation 


Total     San  Luis       Hogales       Douglas 


Other 
ports' 


Other  occupations — Continued 

Professional  occupations .54  1               50  3  0 

Repair  occupations. '302  1  0 

Sewing-machine  operators 68  39                17  11  1 

Service-station  workers. 19  1               13  4  1 

Upholsterers. 3  12  0  0 

Warehousemen 37  1               35  0  1 

Miscellaneous  145  1?5                 2  17  1 


'Sasabe  and  Naco.  Ariz.,  and  Coluinbus,  N.  Max.  Source:  I.  &  N  S.  Commuter  Census,  November-December  I%7. 

TABLE  3.— NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS,  IN  CALIFORNIA,  BY  PORT  OF  ENTRY  AND  OCCUPATION,  1967 


Occupation 


Total 


Total 


San 
Ysidro 


Calexico 


Other 
ports ' 


15,284         7,535         7,690 


59 


building  occupations  ..i 

Caipenters  

Painters 

Other  building  occupations- 


Business  occupations 


521 

431 

87 

3 

131 
153 
237 

112 
142 
177 

17 
11 
59 

2 

0 
1 

429 

234 

189 

6 

Cashiers  

Clerks,  office. 

Clerks,  sales  ... 

Clerks,  stock  and  receiving. 
Managers 

Secretaries.  

Other  business  occupations. 


28 
47 
207 
64 
41 
24 
18 


18 
35 
80 
43 
31 
16 
11 


9 

12 

122 

21 

10 


Hotel  and  restaurant  occupations. 


812 


749 


62 


Occupation 


Total 


San 

Ysidro 


Caleiico 


Other 
ports' 


Bartenders ; 

Bellhops : 

Busboys  

Chambermaids 

Cooks  

Kitchen  helpers   . 

Waiters  waitresses 

Other  hotel  and  restaurant  occupations. 


28 

10 

109 

108 

232 

236 

70 

19 


22 

8 

104 

104 

211 

223 

60 

17 


6 
2 
5 
4 

20 
13 
10 
2 


Other  occupations.. 13.  522 

Automobile  shopwotkers 253 

Beauty  operators  and  barbers 19 

CustocSial  workers 116 

Drivers,  truck 315 

Farmworkers. 9, 171 

Fishermen 91 

Florists 38 

Food- processing  occupations 299 

Gardeners 301 

Hospital  helpers 17 

Jewelers 22 

Laborers,  general 940 

Laundry  workers . 245 

Maids,  private  household 41? 

Metalworkers. 147 

Parking-lot  attendants 34 

Professional  occupations 44 

Repair  occupations 49 

Sewing-machine  operators.. 290 

Service-station  workers 58 

Upholsterers.- 94 

Warehousemen  - 54 

Miscellaneous 513 


6.121 


7.352 


49 


184 

69 

15 

4 

108 

7 

109 

206 

894 

6,248 

9! 

0 

38 

0 

264 

35 

281 

19 

12 

5 

21 

1 

57! 

365 

236 

9 

.i?7 

83 

135 

12 

33 

1 

40 

4 

42 

7 

?77 

13 

46 

10 

88 

6 

47 

7 

262 

241 

0 
0 

1 

u 

29 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

10 


'  Tecate  and  Andrade. 


Source:  1  &  N  S.  Commuter  Census,  November-December  1967. 
TABLE  4.— NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS  IN  TEXAS.  BY  PORT  OF  ENTRY  AND  OCCUPATION,  1967 


Occupation 

Total 

El  Paso ' 

Fabens 

Del  Rio 

Eagle  Pass 

Laredo 

Brownsville 

Hidalgo 

Other  ports  • 

Total      -.               -       

19,714 

11,760 

279 

317 

1,635 

2,669 

1,917 

937 

200 

Building  occupations -- 

1,801 

1,208 

2 

26 

67 

196 

169 

123 

10 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Other  building  occupations 

732 
319 
750 

458 
214 
536 

0 
0 
2 

14 
9 
3 

35 
11 

21 

79 
27 

90 

89 

25. 
55 

53 
33 
37 

4 
0 
6 

business  occupations 

2,405 

997 

0 

20 

247 

818 

249 

69 

5 

167 
233 
1,248 
232 
309 
150 
66 

58 

93 

454 

145 

171 

51 

25 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

10 
I 
7 
0 
0 

16 
27 
148 
7 
24 
15 
10 

65 
92 
419 
7U 
77 
69 
26 

20 

17 

167 

5 
25 
15 

0 

7 
0 

49 
3 
5 
0 
5 

1 

Clerks,  office  .- 

Clerks,  sales   - 

Clerks,  stock  and  receiving 

Managers                               

2 
1 
1 
0 

0 

Other  business  occupations 

0 

Hotel  and  restaurant  occupations 

1,308 

965 

0 

23 

52 

141 

% 

30 

1 

56 

42 

21 

70 

254 

368 

139 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
12 
7 
1 
0 

5 
0 
9 

18 
2 

ID 
0 

4 
3 
8 

54 

17 

51 

0 

5 

1 

6 

32 

11 

22 

0 

0 
0 
0 

20 
4 
5 
0 

0 

BellhoDS                 . 

25 

0 

Busboys          -   --• - 

95 

0 

Cooks 

Kitcfien  helpers   ..                --    ...      

Waiters,  waitresses                               

Other  hotel  and  restaurant  occupations - 

390 

410 

220 

4 

0 

1 

0 
0 

Other  occupations   .      .       --      -    ---- --- 

14,200 

8,590 

277 

248 

1,269 

1,514 

1.403 

715 

184 

Automobile  shopworkers                - 

246 

53 

215 

133 

45 

175 

382 

1,461 

1 

1 

164 

123 

42 

8 

1,598 

203 

1,630 

1,217 

11 

145 

1S3 

0 
0 
0 

16 
204 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

39 
0 

11 

0 
0 

1 

0 

4 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
0 
107 
8 
19 
60 
0 
3 
4 

U 
4 
1 

38 

682 

0 

1 

u 
u 

1 

2 
\U 

8 

113 
32 

0 
15 
3 

56 

4 

17 

121 

312 

5 

0 

19 

46 

4 

2 

188 

38 

227 

23 

1 

51 
17 

25 

0 

16 

45 

168 

86 

1 

319 

23 

1 

2 

361 

27 

114 

82 

0 

26 

15 

17 

0 
6 

iO 
459 
0 
0 
6 
1 
5 
2 

71 
8 

52 

21 
0 
1 
4 

0 

Beautv  operators  and  barbers.., 

0 

0 

Drivers  truck                       .   .  _ 

647 

10 

3.436 

148 

Fishermen              f   -  -     --  -- 

92 

0 

3 

Food-processing  occupations          ...  

524 

0 

210 

0 

53 

0 

Jewelers 

16 

0 

Laborers  general                     .           

2.517 

"  9 

Laundry  workers    .            

Maids   orivate  household                              

292 
2,169 

3 

1,435 

0 

Parking-lot  attendants 

Professional  occupations                           

12 

244 

0 
2 

Repair  occupations 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

196 

0 
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T«L£  4.— JWIIBER  Of  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS  IN  TWAS.  BY  PORT  OF  ENTRY  AND  OCCUPATION,   1967— Continual 


Occuptlion 


Total 


El  Paso  • 


Fiteni 


MRio 


E«|lt  Pmi 


Laredo       BrownsviDt 


Hidalgo       Ottitr  ports  ■ 


Otiwr  occupatici*^ — Continuad 
S«win|-mach(nt  sporalors.. 
S«rvic»- station  tuorkars. ... 

Up(»olst«r»fs  

Wartliousaman      

Miicalljnaoui.       


M 

554 

» 

1$ 

12S 

70 

32 

0 

tse 

S7 

• 

13 

as 

22 

1 

12S 

M 

• 

S 

2S 

1 

0 

1(4 

7t 

0 

2 

M 

U 

0 

SK 

31S 

0 

44 

IM 

20 

13 

It 

'  Includas  Cordova  and  Vsieta 

>  FL  Hancock.  Presidio.  Roma,  and  Prograsso 

occtrPATioNs  or  coaiMmRs 

Parmwork  waa  the  occupation  report«l  by 
10.035  t)orcler  croBaers.  or  40  p^rc*nt  of  the 
tot*l — a  far  greater  number  than  in  any 
other  occupaUon.-  The  proporUons  were  86 
percent  for  Arizona  entry  points.  80  p>ercent 
in  CallforiUa.  but  only  17  percent  In  Texas 
The  major  entry  points  for  the  Yuma  and 
Imperial  Valley  vegetable  and  citrus  areas 
are  San  Luis.  Arizona  and  Calextco,  Cali- 
fornia, where  89  and  91  percent,  rrepectlvely. 
of    the    commuters    were    farmworkers 

Nine  percent  of  the  commuters  designated 
themselves  simply  as  laborers  They  probably 
represent  a  larg«  portion  of  the  low-skilled 
se^fment  oT  the  labor  force  in  a  wide  i.-arlety 
of  industrial,  service,  construction  and 
other  enterprise*  In  some  border  town.s 

Maids    in    private    households    were    the 

third     most     numerous     single     occvipatlun. 

comprising  7  percent  of  all  commuters    Most 

of   them  entered   at  El   Paso  or  San   Ysldro 

near  San  Diego  p 

Among  business  occupations  sales  clerks 
were  moat  numerous  by  a  ctnaiaerable 
margin  Commuters  in  business  occupations, 
as  d  group,  comprised  8  percent  of  '.he  total. 
Thoee  In  hotel  and  restaurant  occupations 
accounted  for  6  percent  and  thoee  In  build- 
ing    HTCupatlons    another    6    percent     Other 


Source   I  &  N  S  Commuter  Census,  November-December  1967 


The  survey  was  conducted  in  November 
and  December  when  seasonal  agricultural 
employment  Is  at  or  near  the  p>eak  of  ac- 
tivity m  tKJrder  areas  The  16,035  farmwork- 
ers Included  7.743  who  had  been  doing  migra- 
tory farmwork  In  the  United  States  They 
returned  to  Mexico  during  the  survey  perUjd 
and  began  working  as  commuters  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  most  of  these  work- 
ers would  migrate  jtgaln  In  the  spring 


significant  concentrations  were  metal  work- 
ers 1 4  percent  I  and  sewing-machine  oper- 
ators I  3  percent  i 

SCOPE    AND    METHOD    or    I.AREDO    -SURVET 

In  the  course  of  the  I&NS  Census.  Infor- 
mation was  obtained  about  the  place  of  em- 
ployment and  iccupatlon  for  each  commuter 
In  Laredo,  Textis  data  were  obtained  for 
2  669  commuters  Of  these  20  percent  were 
emploved  as  farmworkers  ai-.d  household 
domestics  Excluding  these  workers  from  the 
totals  reduces  the  number  fif  commuters  to 
2,121  .\  .sample  of  90  establishments  In  which 
5  or  more  commuters  had  been  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  lANS  Censvis  was  .selected  In 
.iddltlon.  a  sub.sample  of  eight  gasoline  serv- 
ice stations  employing  less  than  five  com- 
muters was  survev-etl  Of  the  1*8  establish- 
ments, me  refused  to  provide  data,  one  was 
out  of  business,  and  a  third  could  not  be 
located  The  other  95  all  provided  data  ab<-)Ut 
the  wage  rates  paid  to  commuters  and  US, 
residents  employed  In  the  same  occupations 
In  all,  w.ige  data  were  obtained  for  1075 
residents  and  608  commuters  employed  In  48 
broad  occupathmal   groupings 

There  were  25  occupations  In  which  five 
or  more  commuters  were  employed  These 
accounted  for  H4  p>ercent  of  the  residents 
and  94  percent  of  the  commuters  in  the  sam- 
ple 

EMPLOYMENT    AND    WAUE    riNDINGS    or 
THE    LAKEDo    STT'DY 

The  608  commuters  employed  In  the  96  es- 
tablishments covered  by  the  survey  con- 
stituted 28  percent  of  the  2.121  commuters 
reported  by  I&NH  who  were  not  farm  laborers 
or  household  domestics 

Although  48  separate  occui>allon8  were 
reported  tor  the  commuters  In  the  survey, 
there    was   a   concentration   of    workers   em- 


ployed as  salesclerks.  laborers,  general  clerks, 
warehousemen,  salesmen,  and  truck  drivers 
Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  25  sur- 
veyed occupations  In  which  five  or  more 
commuters  were  employed  ranged  from  $81 
for  busboys  and  $.86  for  service-station  at- 
tendants to  $2  10  for  customs  appraisers. 
(Table  5  i 

Commuters  and  resident  workers  employed 
in  the  same  establishment  received  Identi- 
cal wages  in  each  occupational  classification. 

A  wage  of  $1  40  per  hour  was  the  rate  most 
commonly  paid  to  surveyed  commuters  (Ta- 
ble 6i  This  rate  was  the  Federal  minimum  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  .survey  and.  of  the 
608  workers  in  the  sample.  48  percent  were 
being  paid  precisely  this  amount  Moreover. 
76  percent  (Including  some  workers  not  cov- 
ered bv  the  Federal  minimum  wage  lawi  were 
receiving  $1  40  per  hour  or  less.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  ready  availability  of  alien 
commuters  serves  to  keep  the  level  of  wage 
rates  closely  tied  to  the  minimum,  where 
applicable,  and  even  lower  for  workers  not 
protected  by  law 

IMPAt-T    ON    CO.VIMLTFJIS    OF    RESTRICTIVE 
ADMISSION    STANDARDS 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  re- 
strict the  admission  of  the  commuters  Dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress,  a  bill  |S.  2790 1  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  which  would  permit 
a  commuter  to  reenter  the  United  States 
only  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  de- 
termined and  certified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral within  SIX  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
admission  that  the  employment  of  such  alien 
win  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  workers  In  the  United 
Stales  similarly  employed.  ,  .  ."  To  imple- 
ment this  requirement,  a  test  of  adverse  ef- 
fect on  wages  would  have  to  be  specified 


TABLt  i      AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE  HATES  AND  PREVAILING  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  COMMUTERS  ARE  EMPLOYED  AND  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  COMMUTERS 

PAID  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS.  LAREDO,  TEX  .  JANUARY  1968 


Percent  and  number  o(  commuters  earning  less  than- 


Occupation 


Average 
noudy  Prevaihng 

earnings"      Mage  rate  " 


Prevailing  arage  rate 


{1.40  per  hour 


)1  60  per  hour 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Total  speciiNd  occupatwns. 

ipptaisei    custom 

Booh  Keeper    _ --,...-....•,...♦•.., 

BusDoy .......... 

Butcher ..,...,••..»••... 

Casnier -...-....—.,..», 

Clem   general  ' ,!».. 

ClerH!»pist  .-,.»^ 

Clerk   'ecewing  jnd  shipptiig ,„.. 

Kitchen  leipef 

Laundry  nachine  uiesser    

LJOoier 
Mate(ia(  la.iJIer 

Chambermaid 

Machinist  silop ..... 1111 

SalesclerK     „.....!. ...11. 

Salesman.  ..„.,,.. .. 

Secfelary  .  ..1...1... 

Sewing-machine  operalor.. ...... ,,.,.„... 

Sernce-stjlioii  Jitendant  .....„_„..,..,. 

Stenographer  ...»...,....,.•.. 

Stockman        ................. 

Tailor  ............ _1 .lllllllll 

Truckdn.er     l.."l"Ill.., 

Waiter-waitress  ...... 

Waienouseman  _.  .    ...  . 


8.10 
1.71 

81 
1  6S 
1,33 
1.49 
1.54 
1.40 
1  09 
I  13 
1.43 
1.49 

95 
1  47 
1.36 
1.6S 
1.71 
1.05 

.as 

1.47 
I  34 
1.59 
1.76 
87 
I  47 


S2.  15 
1.65 

70 
1  60 
1.40 
1.40 
1  60 
1.40 

95 
1  25 
1.45 
1  40 

95 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1  55 
1.05 

70 
1.40 
I  40 
I  35 
1.40 
.70 
1.40 


14. 
41 
45. 


.0 

,7 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.3 

0 

0 

42.9 

0 

0 

15.4 

0 

11.5 
66.7 
«.5 
0 
0 
0 

17  8 
9.1 
0 
0 
28.7 


175 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
3 
0 
32 
42 
26 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
0 
22 


100. 
100. 
15. 


24.8 
0 
0 
10O.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
0 

100.0 
0 

11.5 

66.7 

0 

100.0 

85.0 

0 

17.8 

72.7 

0 

100.0 

28.7 


311 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

16 

22 
0 

19 
0 

32 

42 
0 

31 

25 
0 
8 

16 
0 

52 

22 


80.0 

0 

36.4 

lOO.  0 

0 

100.0 

54.5 

8.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85. 

72. 

100. 


97 
88 

54. 
100, 
100 

66,7 
100.0 

81.8 

50.0 
100.0 

73.7 


1001 

0 

6 
17 

0 
63 
81 

I 
It 

S 

16 

127 

15 

19 

5 
270 
56 
32 
31 
30 

4 

4S 
II 
31 
52 
57 


I  Based  on  -ates  aaid  to  !>oth  commuters  and  'I  S   'esidems 
The  lata  were  taDuialed  m  .i-ceni   ntei»als  and  the  average  'lourlv  earnings  weie  computed 
on  the  aasis  >l  -he  midpoints  ol  the  wage  .nter»ai5 

'  The  -nijpoint  jl  'he  wage    nienai  containing  the    aigesi    lumDei  ol  workers,  provided  this 
interval  comprised  al  least  30  peiceni  ol  all  workers  in  the  sample  employed  m  this  occupation. 


II  there  is  no  such  interval,  then  the  midpoint  ol  the  interval  containing  the  median  is  the  prevailing 
wage  rate 

Source.  Wage  survey  conducted  by  the  U  S   Department  of  Labor.  January  1968. 
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For  expository  purposes,  the  following  tests 
are  considered  In  this  paper: 

1.  PrevalUng-rate  concept — a  commuter 
would  be  denied  certification  If  he  Is  em- 
ployed in,  or  Is  seeking  a  Job  at,  a  wage 
rate  less  than  that  found  to  be  prevailing  In 
the  occupation  In  the  area  of  employment, 

2  Adverse-effect  wage  rate  concept — a 
commuter  would  be  denied  certification  for 
employment  at  a  wage  rate  below  that  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  e.g.,  $1M  per 
hour  or  $1.60  per  hour. 

In  Table  5,  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  percent  and  number  of  workers  In  prin- 
cipal occupations  that  would  have  been 
denied  certification  In  January  1968  under 
the  adverse-effect  tests  set  forth  above. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  commuters  engaged 
In  the  25  occupations  shown  in  Table  5  would 
have  been  refused  readmlsslon  If  the  prevail- 
ing rate  In  each  occupation  were  the  standard 
for  certification.  But  If  the  wage  test  for 
certification  were  an  adverse-effect  rate  of 
$1.40  per  hour,  nearly  25  f>ercent  of  the  com- 
muters In  the  25  selected  occupations  would 
not  have  been  p>ermltted  to  enter  the  United 
States  at  the  wage  rates  they  were  then 
receiving.  Approximately  80  percent  of  them 
would  have  been  denied  certification  if  the 
wage  standard  had  been  $1.60  per  hour.  Table 
6.  which  takes  into  account  a  broader  range 
of  occupations,  shows  28  percent  of  the  com- 
muters earning  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  and 
80  percent  under  $1.60. 

Excluded  from  Table  5  and  Table  6  are 
the  farnrhands  and  household  domestic 
workers.  Becavise  their  wages  are  very  low. 
almost  all  of  them  would  have  been  denied 
admission  under  either  the  $1.40  or  the  $1.60 
adverse-effect  standard. 

Because  the  Laredo  survey  was  conducted 
In  January  1968,  the  estimated  Impact  on 
the  commuter  flow  at  the  $1.60  rate  Is  prob- 
ably overstated.  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
the  FLSA  minimum  was  $1.40  per  hour.  A 
substantial  number  of  establishments  In- 
cluded in  the  survey  are  covered  by  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law.  Wage  rates  In 
these  establishments  were  Increased  to  no 
less  than  $1  60  on  February  1.  1968,  and  com- 
muters In  their  employ,  therefore,  would  not 
be  denied  certification  because  of  standard 
wage  offers. 

A  City  of  Laredo  ordinance,  which  became 
effective  February  1,  1968,  shortly  after  the 
Labor  Department  survey  was  made,  pro- 
vides a  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  an  hour  (to 
be  raised  to  $1.15  an  hour  after  September  1. 
1969).  Several  categories  of  employees  are 
exempt,  however,  most  notably  domestic 
servants  and  employees  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Less  than  12  percent 
of  the  commuters  In  the  48  occupations  sur- 
vpved  by  the  Labor  Department  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  $1.00-an-hour  minimum. 

TABLE  6     PERCENTAGE   DISTRIBUTION    OF   COMMUTERS' 
BY  WAGE  RATE.  LAREDO.  TEX,.  JANUARY  1968 


Wage  interval 


iO  70  and  less  . 
$0  71  to  JO  80.. 
W81  to  JO  90.. 

JO  91  to  Jl 

JlOl  to  Jl  10.. 
Jl  U  toji20.. 
J121to  J130  . 
Jl  31  to  Jl  39-. 
Jl  40 

J141  to  J1.50.. 
Jl  51  to  J159-. 

Jl  60      

J161  to  J1.70.. 
Jl  71  to  J180.. 
J181  to  J190.. 
J191  to  J2.- 
J2  01  to  J210. 
J2  11  to  J2.20. 
J2  21  to  J2  30. 
y  31  to  J2  40 
J2  41  to  J2  50. 
J2  51  to  J2  60. 
J2  61  to  J2  70. 


TABLE  6    PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUTERS  » 
BY  WAGE  RATE,  LAREDO,  TEX..  JANUARY  1968— Con. 


Wage  interval 


Percent  of 
total  < 


Cumulative 
percentage' 


J2.71  to  J2  80. 
J2.81  to  J2.90. 
J2.91  to  J3.... 
Over  J3 


0 

0 
.5 
.6 


98  9 
98,9 

99  4 
100,0 


Percent  ol 

Cumulative 

total  ■ 

percentage  > 

4.8 

4.6 

1.1 

5.7 

.2 

5.9 

6.3 

12.2 

5.0 

17.2 

1.1 

18.4 

3.9 

22.3 

&6 

27.9 

47.7 

75.6 

3.6 

79.2 

.5 

79.7 

7,9 

87.6 

5.0 

92.6 

1.3 

93.9 

.3 

94.2 

2.0 

96.2 

.5 

96.7 

.5 

97.1 

.5 

97.6 

.3 

97.9 

.7 

98.6 

,2 

98.7 

.2 

98.9 

'  Excludes  tarmvuorkers  and  maids  in  private  households 
•  Percent  ol  all  commuters  in  the  48  occupations  covered  by 

the  survey. 
Note:  Due  to  rounding,  percentages  may  not  add  to  totals 
Source:  Wage  survey  conducted  by  the  US,  Department  of 

Labor,  January  1968. 

APPLICABILITT    TO    OTHER    BORDER 
COMMTTNrrlES 

The  2,669  dally  commuters  to  Laredo  con- 
stituted almost  11  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  In  that  area.  By  way  of  contrast,  7,535 
commuters  crossed  dally  through  the  San 
Ysldro  border  station  into  the  San  Diego 
area,  but  they  were  only  2  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Table  7  compares  the  commuters 
counted  by  I&NS  at  each  of  the  major  points 
of  entry  with  employment  In  nearby  U.S. 
border  counties  for  time  periods  as  com- 
parable as  possible  to  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

The  employent  of  green-card  commuters  in 
the  Laredo  area  Is  pervasive.  They  work  In  al- 
most all  establishments  of  any  size,  although 
they  are  concentrated    In  the  relatively  low- 
skilled   Jobs.  In   other  border  areas   with   a 
labor    force   comparable    to   Laredo's,    com- 
muter employment  probably  followed   very 
much  the  same  pattern.  And  even  In  a  large 
area  where  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
made  up  by  commuters  is  relatively  smaller, 
it  Is  likely  that,  because  of  their  concentra- 
tion In  unskilled  Jobs,  the  commuters  con- 
siderably Influence  the  wages  and   working 
conditions  prevailing  In  certain  occupations 
Another   consideration   Is   that   the    com- 
muters who  enter  i-t  such  points  as  Calexico. 
San  Luis,  and  Hidalgo  are  employed  for  the 
most  part  In  agriculture.  If  an  adverse-effect- 
rate  standard  of  $1.40  or  $1.60  per  hour  were 
ebtablished.  then  a  significant  number  of  the 
workers     seeking    admission     to     California 
would  be  denied  certification,  as  would  nearly 
all  the  commuters  regularly  employed  In  ag- 
riculture in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
In  summary,  the  estimates  of  impact  on 
commuter    admissions    which    would    result 
from  establishment  of  restrictive  standards 
that  were  derived  from  the  Laredo  wage  and 
employment  data  are  probably  generally  ap- 
plicable, with  variations  dependent  on  the 
occupational  mix,  to  other  border  areas. 

APPLICABILITy    TO    OTHER    BORDER    COMMUNITIES 

The  2,669  dally  commuters  to  Laredo  con- 
stituted almost  11  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  In  that  area.  By  way  of  contrast.  7.535 
commuters  crossed  dally  through  the  San 
Ysldro  border  station  Into  the  San  Diego 
area,  but  they  were  only  2  percent  of  the 
work  force.  Table  7  compares  the  commuters 
counted  by  I&NS  at  each  of  the  major  points 
of  entry  with  employment  In  nearby  U.S. 
border  counties  for  time  periods  as  compara- 
ble as  possible  to  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  employment  of  green-card  commuters 
in  the  Laredo  area  Is  pervasive.  They  work  In 
almost  all  establishments  of  any  size,  al- 
though they  are  concentrated  In  the  rela- 
tively low-skilled  Jobs.  In  other  border  areas 
with  a  labor  force  comparable  to  Laredo's, 
commuter  employment  probably  followed 
very  much  the  same  pattern.  And  even  in 
a  large  area  where  the  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  made  up  by  commuters  Is  relatively 
smaller.  It  Is  likely  that,  because  of  their 
concentration  In  unskilled  Jobs,  the  com- 
muters considerably  influence  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  prevailing  In  certain 
occupations. 


Another  consideration  Is  that  the  conmiut- 
ers  who  enter  at  such  points  as  Calexico, 
San  Luis,  and  Hidalgo  are  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  agriculture.  If  an  adverse- 
effect-rate  standard  of  $1.40  or  $1.60  per  hour 
were  established,  then  a  significant  number 
of  the  workers  seeking  admission  to  Cali- 
fornia would  be  denied  certification,  as  would 
nearly  all  the  commuters  regularly  employed 
in  agriculture  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  of  impact  on 
commuter  admissions  which  would  result 
from  establishment  of  restrictive  standards 
that  were  derived  from  the  Laredo  wage  and 
employment  data  are  probably  generally  ap- 
plicable, with  variations  dependent  on  the 
occupational  mix,  to  other  border  areas. 


Exhibit  3 
Excerpts  Prom  Statement  on  Senate  Floor 
BY   Senator  Edward  M    Kennedy,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1967 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  commuter 
movement  adversely  effects  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  our  own  citizens  and 
residents,  especially  those  living  In  the  cities 
and  towns  along  the  Mexican  border— in 
Arizona,  California,  Ne^  Mexico  and  Texas. 
The  commuter  movement  from  Mexico  is  a 
factor  contributing  to  the  grinding  poverty, 
high  unemployment,  and  low  wages  in  the 
border  areas. 

Border  areas  consistently  have  higher  rates 
of  unemplovment  than  do  interior  areas.  In 
manv  cases.'  the  rates  are  very  much  greater. 
The  rates  available  in  13  border  areas  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  are  typical 
of  annual  figures  available  since  1957.  Last 
June  for  example,  in  none  of  these  13  areas 
was  the  unemployment  rate  lower  than  the 
average  rate  for  the  State  Twelve  of  tliese 
border  areas  were  in  Texas— the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  .seven  of  the  Texas  areas  w-as 
more  than  double  the  statewide  rate  of  3.7 
percent  In  one  area.  Crystal  City  In  Zavala 
County,  the  rate  was  much  greater— 11  3  per- 
cent. ,  ,,, 
In  1966  in  onlv  one  of  19  border  areas  fur 
which  data  were  available,  was  the  unem- 
ployment rate  lower  than  the  average  rate  for 

the  State,  ,   . 

Over  the  last  10  vears.  available  data  per- 
mitted 138  comparisons  of  annual  average 
unemplovment  rates  in  border  areas  with 
those  at  the  State  level.  In  129  cases,  border 
area  rates  were  higher  than  the  State  aver- 

'^^It  Is  a  deplorable  situation— an  indication 
of  severe  economic  depression— that  unem- 
plovment rates  exceeding  10  percent  are 
common  in  such  Texas  communities  as 
Laredo.  Eagle  Pass.  Zapata.  Brackettv i.e. 
Cotulla,  CrysUl  City  and  in  El  Centre,  Cali- 

°The  influx  of  commuters  from  Mexico  is 
contributing  to  the  high  unemployment 
rates  in  border  areas. 

These  commuters  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  work  force  in  many  communities  In 
some  areas  their  number  nearly  equals  the 
number  of  unemployed  American  workers. 
In  El  Paso,  where  unemployment  Is  cur- 
rently some  35  percent  greater  than  the 
State  average,  the  estimated  number  of  com- 
muters in  1966  was  mere  than  double  the 
number  of  unemployed.  In  El  Centro.  Calif-, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  Is  currently 
13  1  percent  the  estimated  number  of  com- 
muters in  1966  was  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  situation  has  not  changed  for 
the  better.  If  anvthlng,  it  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  frequent  use  of  commuters  as 
strikebreakers. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  statistical  summaries  of  un- 
emplovment rates  in  border  areas  over  the 
last   lb   vears,   and    an   additional   table   on 
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unemployment  and  alien  commuters  In  1966 
for  select«cl  border  area* 

The  PxKsiDiNG  OmciB    Without,  objeclnn 
It  la  so  ordered 

1  See  exhibits  3,  4,  and  5  i 

Mr  Kennidt  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Pres- 
ident, aside  from  the  cxjmmuter  InSu.x  -i.r.- 
trlbutlng  to  high  unemplcjyment  in  borrlpr 
areas.  It  al.io  contributes  W^  depres.sed  wa(<>> 
rates  Industry  by  Industry,  county  bv  rcun- 
ty,  the  pattern  Is  the  same  earnings  in 
border  are.as  are  lower  than  averiKc  f,ir:;- 
Ings  In  the  State  Thl.s  l.s  true  In  more  than 
90  pprcent  of  those  cases  where  available  In- 
formation has  made  a  comparison  pos.slhle 
Although  the  mo«t  definitive  date  avail- 
able Is  based  on  nonfarm  weekly  wat;e  rates 
In  1965.  the  Department  of  Labor  Informs 
me  that  the  situation  remain.^  'ir.ch.^ntfed 
The  average  weekly  nonfarm  Wiige  in  Im- 
perial County  Calif  ,  Is  J20  le.ss  th.in  the 
average  In  the  -State  as  a  whtjle-  In  Santa 
Cruz  County,  Ariz  .  It  Is  »2y  les-v  in  r.lne  of 
the  Texas  border  counties  !t  Ls  n-_  ;ea«*  $2.5 
less,  and  often  more 

The  differential  Is  even  grea-er  In  wage 
rates  for  fjirmwork  — especially  m  tr.e  1  -wfr 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texaj  A  year  igo. 
hourly  wages  In  the  valley  averaged  appr'  x;- 
mately  *d  cents — sf>me  22  cents  less  th.in  'h.- 
97  cents  average  at  the  State  level  .As  i 
result  of  the  new  farm  lat)or  co'. erage  of  -hf 
Pair  LaN-r  Standards  .\ct,  there  has  been  i 
sharp  lncrea.se  In  '..\rTC\  wage  rates  In  the 
valley  and  the  gap  between  farm  wages  In 
this  area  and  the  State  as  a  whole  Is  b^-- 
glnnlng  to  narrow  C\;rren-Iv  It  Ls  some  1 --■ 
centa  —  the  differential  between  89  cents  In 
the    valley   and   II  05   a-    -he   S-.<ite    le-.-'i 

But  this  Is  belated  pr'.k;rfs,v  be^a  ;.-p  for 
at  lea.st  10  years,  not  onlv  h.ive  firm  Aa^e-  '.n 
the  valley  been  low.  they  have  a.s<i  failed  • 
show  the  gains  recorded  elsewhere  .::  -i-.e 
State  In  1956  the  hiiurlv  wage  ;n  the  .  al.e-, 
wao  84  L)erce:;t  of  the  S'ate  average — 1'  had 
dnjpped  *.i  77  percent  bv  l  (66 


T  .day.  largely  as  a  result  of  the  new  farm 
.ab.H-  coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
.Ac-,  the  ratio  has  climbed  to  .•iome  85  percent 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
;ncl'.ide  In  the  Rzc  ord  at  the  conclusion  of  mv 
remarks  \  statistical  summary  •  >t  averaije 
weekly  earnings  <if  nunfarm  workers  In  border 
.HJ-ea.s  aurl:;g  the  first  quarter  of  1965  and  a 
se<-ond  tab.e  listing  average  hourly  w.ige  rates 
for  sea(s»,n.Hl  f.irni  workers  in  Texa*,  border 
area.s 

The  PRE.sniiNi.  Orru  EK    Without  objection 
:•  :s  so    .rtlered 

.See  exnibit.s  6  and  7  ) 
Mr  Kennedy  jf  Ma.s8achu.sett.s  Mr  Presi- 
dent to  Ul'.istrate  f'.irther  the  contribution  ,  f 
commo'ers  'o  depres-sed  wage  riites  In  border 
area-s  I  aHI  refer  to  the  resul's  of  a  <pecl.i. 
survey  condvicted  In  1961.  by  the  Departmer.' 
f  I-abor  m  Laxedo  and  El  P:i.s. >  The  survev 
>-,incerned  the  Jobs  held  by  commuters  thi- 
w,Lges  re<-e;ved,  and  the  availability  >.: 
d  'nie.stk-  workers  f.)r  these  Jobs  Again,  the 
situation,  h.us  ch.tnged  little  from  the  time 
•he  survey  w  u-,  n'..i(le  :n  fact  there  Is  rea-'or-; 
■"  believe  It  l'.ii.>  a-  >rse!.e(l 

The  siir-.ev  ;:ul;.-a'es  th.V  al'liwugh  c.,m- 
muters  were  eii-.;>,,  ived  in  moht  ■  .ccipa- lu:..s 
"•1  !:■  1  .sTles  'hev  were  hea.llv  -nncen- 
•.-a'etl  .:;  "he  garment  lndu.strv,  hotels, 
.-es-a;.- i;.'.s  ,ajul  ret<ii!  trade  ai.d  service 
"■■•a"i.:.-;:;ne:.-ji 

!r.  -.-.e  I.ared.  .survey  the  Departme.'U  ^  : 
I.tbi.r  r-.ta.'esl  i  ^.tmplmg  of  firms  empl.v- 
;:.<  1'  :;:e  *  ;)<!0  worKer.s — of  whom  4.18  were 
-.t.--:.v  ;  ler:'i"ed  as  commtiters 

Ih-  .  ,rvey  team  rep<!r-ed  that  addlUonal 
A  ..'ker,  were  su.spected  of  being  commuters. 
out  could  not  be  readily  Identl.led 

The  Laredo  survev  revealed  at  lea-st  two 
■;.::. ^'s  F'..-,'  'ha'  a  large  number  of  un- 
"■:■;      '■•'■■    .^.■:;er^  an    ■*    rkers    had    the    same 

■ccupatlonal    skills    as    alien    commuters 
this  in   a  community   where   uv.emplivment 
was    heavy— 113    percent     F'  r    ex.imple     the 


two  garment  firms  In  the  sampling  employed 
as  commuters  as  sewing  machine  operators 
Files  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission 
contained  applications  from  156  unemployed 
American  workers  with  this  same  occupa- 
tion 

Second,  the  survey  shows  that  firms  em- 
ploying alien  commuters  paid  lower  wages 
than  did  firms  employing  American  workers 
This  was  not  the  exception- -but  a  very  com- 
mon pattern,  for  19  occupations  where  .suf- 
hclent  data  were  available  Moreover,  there 
were  cases  where  a  single  firm  employing 
h.Jth  commuters  and  Americans  would  p^v 
'he  commuters  less  than  the  Americar.s 
similarly  employed. 

And  finally,  the  average  wage  paid  by  those 
hrms  employing  only  American  workers  was 
18  percent  higher  than  the  average  wa>:e 
paid  by  those  firms  employing  commuters 
as   well 

The  E!  Pii.so  survey  produced  .similar  re- 
sults. 

I  should  add  here  some  recent  mfornia- 
•ton  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
wage    problem 

The  common  pattern  of  low  wages  ;n  the 
border  areas  has  led  U)  a  high  Incldeiiie 
of  nunlmum  wage  law  vlolatkms  The  De- 
:ar'ment  reporvs  that  m  fiscal  year  1967, 
21)  percen-  of  the  violations  in  the  four 
border  Stales  occurred  In  counties  contig- 
uous t«  the  Mexican  border  Yet.  these 
counties  h.id  only  6  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
work  force   ;n   these  four  States 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  i-onseir 
to  include  In  the  Reckrd  at  the  conclUMi  n 
of  mv  remarks  a  table  listing  occupatlonul 
wage  data  obtained  m  the  Laredo  survev 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  survev  in  Kl 
Paso 

The  Pre,siding  Okficer  Without  obJecMon, 
;t  is  .so  ordered 

See  exhiints  8  and  9  ) 


eXHIBIT   J 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  BORDER  AREAS,  JANUARY  JUNE  1%7 


itate  i-1  atci  mar«e'  if^i 


1967 


Counties 


Jun« 


May 


April 


March 


February 


January 


California 

^f^o:**" ---""i-^iiii;ii;ii'i;i;i;;;:;i;:::;:::  San  Diego: 

rial  .. 


i\  Centro 
Te<j5 

f.l  ?3W 


Imperii 


(') 


- El  Paio    

HsfhPgen-San  Benito Cameron 

t,'  '■  Webb  ....■."  ;." 

"'^,'*,*''     Hidalgo  and  Starr.. 

'i*,''l    ValVerda 

^«"/'" Maverick 

^"""'^  ,  Zapata     

aas  close  !d  in»  bO'Jer, 

9'«Kett.:lle  ^,nn,„ 

Carriio  Springs Oimmit    .', 

^o'"'*    .      LaSalle    , 

CwtalC.ty     ;j,,|, 

"•"Con,,!!,   j,„  „       ■ 


(') 


Rj»Tiond»ille 


Willacy. 


5.4 

5.3 

3.7 

S.0 

7.3 

Mil 

•.a 
&• 

t.3 

II 

8.S 

7.8 
IL3 
7.3 
7.7 


(') 


4.9 
4.6 

2.7 

3.8 
6.2 
7.4 
S.6 


5.3 
4  9 
13.1 
2.6 

3.7 
6.3 
9.0 
5.6 
6.1 
7.3 
11.7 

IS 

7.« 

ML7 
«.• 

4.3 


(') 


5.7 
5.1 

2.7 

3.8 
6.0 

9.0 

6  3 


(') 


(') 


6.0 
5.2 

3.0 

■4.0 
S.8 
9.9 
6  2 
8.8 
12.8 
14.4 

8.5 

12.4 

14.3 

7.C 

5.2 


(') 


5.5 
5.0 

3.0 

3.9 

5.9 

11.4 

6.3 


I.T(ornijtion  -vot  jvs-lsbte 


Source     Bureau  of  F-nployment  Security.  US.  Department  ot  Libor 
EXHIBIT  4 
BORDER  AREA  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1957  66 


jf3te  and  ijoor  Tiarket  arM 


Calilornit 

San  Dwgo !!I!imiiri sill 

El  Centre  .'.'."'.'".".'.■"."■■■'    I 


t     f JW 
S'oo  IS 

laf«^o 
McA  lei 

De,  X^o 


lie  H,f  ,-j,  ■  San  Benite. 


HikJalgo  and  Starr 

vai  Verda 

\'i'-t'>^'i   Maverick 

-^'^"""'  Zapata. 


irii..r..s    It 


:q'\  of  table. 


19H 

I9K 

19M 

1963 

1962 

1X1 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

S.0 

5  9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

6.9 

5.8 

4  8 

6  4 

4.1 

5.2 

7.2 

7  5 

7  7 

7  9 

7.5 

6.4 

3.9 

4.8 

3.2 

9.6 

10.1 

9.6 

9.2 

9.0 

8.6 

(') 

(') 

(') 

{') 

3.2 

4.2 

4.8 

5.4 

5.3 

6.0 

5.3 

4.6 

5.3 

4.0 

4.4 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

5.5 

5.6 

4.9 

3.4 

3.9 

4.0 

6  4 
9.6 

7  6 
11.3 

8.5 

11.9 

9.1 
12.0 

9.7 
10.1 

9.1 

(■) 
9.4 

9  2 

8  6 

(') 
9.3 

6. 1 
6.2 

7.0 
7.7 

8.0 
9.2 

8.6 

9.1 

9.0 
9.4 

(') 

10.0 

n 

8  5 

6  0 

9<? 

11.2 

14.4 

14.7 

15.1 

13  8 

12.4 

9.5 

11.4 

10  4 

14   1 

11.0 

12.8 

12.6 

14.3 

13.1 

12  4 

13.1 

12.2 

6  7 

S  9 
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State  and  labor  market  area 


Counties 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


1958 


1957 


Te«as — Continued 

Areas  close  to  the  border: 

Biackettville     Kinney 

Carizzo  Springs Dimmit 

Cotuila            LaSalle  — 

Crystal  City       -  Zavala 

Hebbronville   Jim  Hogg... 

Raymondville Willacy 

Arizona 1. 

Tucson  ...i - -   Pima 

Douglas  and  Bisbee...! Cochise 

Nogales                    - Santa  Cru2- 

Yuma -     --- Yuma 


7.7 

8  6 

11   7 

10,5 

12,2 

11.2 

9  9 

8  6 

10  4 

9,8 

10,6 

7,  1 

7.0 

6,7 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(1) 

10,0 

12,2 

12.3 

13,2 

11,8 

8,4 

7  4 

8  2 

1!   7 

9.7 

12.5 

12,3 

13.3 

12.9 

13  6 

6,7 

7,4 

y      y 

8  6 

4  5 

9.5 

11,5 

11.8 

10.1 

10  6 

10,9 

9  3 

9  8 

!C  6 

:0  2 

9.1 

9  1 

9.5 

10  2 

10.0 

(') 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

(I) 

3,8 

5.1 

5,1 

5.0 

5,1 

5  8 

4  7 

i  7 

b    7 

3  9 

4.1 

6.2 

6,5 

5.8 

4,9 

b  7 

5,  1 

4    8 

6  u 

4.  1 

3.1 

(') 

(■) 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(0 

5.0 

(') 

(') 

(0 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(■) 

i-) 

5.1 

(■) 

0) 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(1) 

C) 

(1) 

I  Intoimation  not  available. 


Source;  Bureau  ot  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor. 

EXHIBIT  5 
BORDER  CITIES-UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ALIEN  COMMUTERS,  lANUARY  1966 


Unemployed  U.S.  residents 


City 


Number 


Rate 


Alien 
commuters 


Biownsville-Harlingen-San  Benito,  Tex. 

[i  Paso.  Te« 

Laiedo,  Tex 


3,020 
5,050 
3,365 


6.2 
4.8 
12.6 


2,032 
11,772 
2,581 


Unemployec  U  S  residents 


City 


Number 


Rate 


Alien 
commuters 


McAllen-Pharr-EdinburE,  Tex. 4,  190 

tl  Centre.  Calit 3.675 

San  Diego,  Calit 22,  300 


6,9  1,163 

10.7  7,616 

5  :■  9.  281 


source    Unemployment  data    Irom   the  Texas  Labor   Market,  Texas   Employment  Commission,  and  labor  market  reports  ot    the    Cahtornia  Department   ot   [mployment:  alien   commuter  data 
Torn  I    &  N  S   survev,  Jan  17    1966 

EXHIBIT  6 

I  THE  BORDER  COUNTIES— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  NONFARfvl  WORKERS,  JANUARY- MARCH  1965 


Selected  industries 


Aiea 


Total  nontarm 


Mining 


Contract 
construction 


Manutactuiing 


Transportation. 

communication, 

and 

public  utilities 


Wholesale 
trade 


Border  States ,. 

Border  counties «.. 

Calilornia i. 

Border  counties 1. 

San  Diego 

Imperial 

"'izona  

Border  counties.     .... 

Yuma  ..... 

Pima ,. 

Santa  Cruz ,. 

Cochise.  ..... 

New  Mexico  . .... 

Bolder  counties 

Hidalgo... 

Luna 

Dona  Ana 

Tuas  .  .. 

Border  counties 

El  Paso 

Hudspeth >. 

Jefl  Davis t. 

Presidio.. . .. 

Brewster. ^. 

Terrell  

Val  Verde 

Kinnev. 

Maverick 

Webb 

Zapata 

Starr  

Hidalgo  

Cameron.. 


$103 

91 
113 
107 
107 

93 

87 
74 
M 
fiS 

101 
89 
78 
SO 
73 
00 
•7 
67 

n 

60 

7B 

S2 

67 

57 

58  . 

48 

53 

54 

00 

59 

58 


(I) 


(') 


o 

(') 


$117 
132 
147 
151 
152 
122 
139 
145 
101 
U5 


125 
85 


85 
126 
101 

94 

70 


104 
79 
86 
102 
107 
111 


(') 


(') 


(') 


$121  $125 

116  122 
142  132 
140  147 
140  147 
134  124 
124  117 
114  112 
102  84 

117  116 
70  53 

117 

97  106 

92  138 

(') 

109  78 

86  165 
91  108 
79  73 
85  78 
89  

54     0) 

78  (0 

26  (') 

87  (!) 

38 

70  (') 

67  60 

68  "62" 

71  65 


0) 
(I) 


(') 


$117 

106 

128 

122 

122 

107 

115 

106 

110 

108 

85 

104 

104 

82 

93 

87 

79 

98 

90 

113 


$121 

98 

131 

120 

122 

107 

108 

86 

57 

104 

82 

82 

105 

97 

88 

86 

100 

107 

82 

103 


60 
67 
111 
79 

64 
62 
64 
58 
81 
58 


(') 
0) 


68 

50 
74 

67 

92 
66 

43 
62 

70 


Finance 

insurance. 

Retail 

and 

trade 

real  estate 

$74 

$101 

68 

94 

83 

106 

79 

102 

79 

102 

77 

85 

68 

97 

67 

94 

74 

90 

67 

96 

61 

87 

60 

86 

62 

89 

60 

78 

57 

73 

S7 

82 

61 

78 

60 

91 

53 

80 

60 

85 

48 

(') 

31 

C'7 

50 

87 

44 

75 

53 

54 

49 

74 

32 

(') 

39 

/U 

48 

67 

23 

64 

38 

68 

50 

72 

49 

78 

Services 


$82 
66 
92 
74 
75 
71 
67 
66 
61 
67 
45 
67 
84 
61 
47 
43 
64 
61 
49 
54 
IS 
38 
35 
37 
36 
42 
37 
34 
39 
31 
35 
46 
48 


I  Data  not  published  to  avoid  disclosing  inlormation  from  individual  establishments. 


Source:  Based  on  data  published  m  1965  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.  Department  ot  Com- 
merce. Average  weekly  earnings  computed  by  dividing  quarterly  payroll  by  March  employment 
by  13.  Result  rounded  to  nearest  dollar. 


EXHIBIT  7 
TEXAS  BORDER  AREAS-AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE  RATE  FOR  SEASONAL  FARM  ACTIVITIES,  MID-NOVEMBER  1966  56 


Area 


1966 


1%5 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


1958 


1957 


1956 


Stale  ol  Texas     .    . 
Lov»er  Rio  Grande  Valley . 
Rio  Grande  Plains. . . 
T 'ans- Pecos. . 


$0.97 
,75 
.77 
,83 


$0.87 
,65 
.73 
.82 


$0.78 
.60 
.68 
.71 


$0.76 
,58 
.68 
.71 


$0.73 
.59 
.67 

.71 


$0.56 
,43 
.49 

.50 


$0.55 
,43 
.46 
.50 


50.56 

43 

,16 

,50 


$0. 52 
.43 
(') 
.50 


$0,58 
.43 
.50 
.50 


$0  51 

43 

47 

.50 


I  Inlormation  not  available. 


Source:  Office  ot  Farm  Labor  Service,  Bureau  ot  [mployment  Security.  US    Department  ol 
Labor.  Based  upon  reports  prepared  by  the  Texas  Employinent  Commission, 
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fXHIBIT  i 


OCCUPATIONAL  KTAGE  STRUCTURE 
JUNE  1961  > 


tAREOO,  TEX.. 


Average  «a(e  taM 

Mdutlry  ind  occuMtion 

Firms 

empkjyinj 

only  Jomeitic 

workers 

rirms 

emotoyine 

domestic  and 

alien  :om- 

muter  workers 

Hotels  and  mottK: 

Cook                

H 

*» 

>2S 
SI 

M5 

27 
St 

M 

35 
45 
65 

37 

n 

S3 

{34 

MJK)     

17 

H*i(boy 

W«it«r          

20 

Butooy 

13 

Bart»nd«r        

46 

Ballboy 
Oru|itor«s  and  r*lat«d  ^rmt 
tashur           

>16 

12 

Stock  clerk     

40 

fountjin  jirl 

'  23 

Otu|Cl«rk 

Grocery  ind  'elated  frrni: 
CajHier 
Slockbov           

55 

24 
20 

Produceman 

Butcner             

Warehouseman           

Mt«e(hn«ou5  retail  firms: 

35 
52 
3t 

J5 

Warehouseman 

Stockman 

21 
45 

■  Data  were  cottected  m  the  surrey  concerning  the  jiffereni 
rates  wd  each  xcupatton  in  eacn  iirm  For  sofT>e  xcupa'ion 
monthiy  rates  were  reported  ttiese  were  :on<erted  'o  i»i"««ly 
rales  6y  1i<iding  the  monthly  rale  by  4  33  Ttie  number  ol  work- 
ers ;>aid  each  rate  was  not  reported  m  ill  cases  maxing  it 
impossitjie  to  compute  an  average  rate  weighted]  t)y  the  ^um^e^ 
ot  workers  said  each  -ate  Tie  a.erig*  'jtes  shown  n  'he 
taoie  represent  'he  ireraje  )t  "he  •'ighest  and  ewest  rates 
paid  Ttiese  a.erages  correspond  juita  accurately  with  the 
weighted  i<eriges  computed  '".t  'he  'ew  xcupations  where 
Jata  were  reported  'or  each  wor«er 

'  Plus  tips. 

'  Plus  13  meal  allowance 

Exhibit  9 

FoUowlnst  la  a  summary  uf  the  E  Paso 
survey  results: 

Eifven  construcnon  rir-rns  Six  firms  em- 
ployed only  U  S  residents,  five  employed 
a::en  commuters  Two-thirds  of  the  firms 
employlr.i?  on!v  U  3  residents  paid  the  union 
sc-ile  Onlv  20  perc»nt  of  the  firms  emplov- 
lns[  commutei^  p«ld  the  union  scale  The 
lowest  rates  were  paid  by  the  non-union 
ttrni3  that  employed  commuters 

Four  retail  dry  goods  itore.i  Three  firms 
employed  alien  commuters  They  paid  lower 
wi^e  rates  than  the  fim'.s  that  employed 
only    U  S     residents 

Four  w^iolesale  and  warehouse  firms 
Three  firms  employed  alien  commuters  The 
firm  employing  only  U  S  residents  paid  the 
hisfhest  wage  rates 

All  sample  firms  In  the  following  Industries 
employed  alien  commuters  garment  manu- 
facturing ill  firms  I  .  restaurants  i  five 
firms  1;  meatpacking  i  three  firms ':  and 
laundries  i  four  firms  i  Of  Interest  Is  the 
fact  that  In  the  one  laundry  where  wage 
rate  data  were  supplied  for  both  alien  com- 
muters and  U  S  residents,  the  conrxnnuters 
were  paid  less  than  S  50  per  hour  while  the 
U  S  residents  were  paid  about  *  80  per  hour 
Insufficient  wage  and  employment  data 
were  obtained  to  malce  anv  comparison  for 
seven  fi-aruportotion  and  storage  firms:  two 
cotton  processors  and  three  hotels  and 
motels 

In  several  Industries,  relne'ie.i  i  four 
flrmsi.  rni.icellaneous  manufacturing  i  seven 
firmsi,  and  rnisrellaneoui  flrm-i  five  estab- 
lishments) there  was  no  difference  in  the 
rates  paid  by  firms  employing  alien  com- 
muters and  those  employing  US  workers 
One  refinery  two  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing, and  two  of  the  other  miscellaneous 
firms  employed  commuters 

Six  other  retail  trade  firms  were  Included 
In  the  sample,  but  meaningful  comparison 
could  not  be  made  because  the  nature  of 
their  operations  and  the  occupations  of  the 
workers   they   employed   were   too   dissimilar 


EXHIBIT  4 


COMMUTIR  WORKERS  IDENTIFIED  BY  OCCUPATIONAl  CLASS,  NOV.  1,  1967,  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  196/ 


Port 


Industrial 
workers 


Building 
trades 
and  con- 
struction 
workers 


Agricul-        Sales  and  Private 

tural  service      household 

workers  workers  workers 


Cilifornlt: 

San  Vijdw..., 

Tec»H 

Caleiieo , 

Anjtade .. 

Aruona 

San  LuB .... 

Lukevill«..„ 

Sa&abe    

Nogales 

Naco 

Douglas 
New  MtiKO    Columbus 
Teui 

El  Paso 

Santa  Fe  Bridge 

Cordova     

Ysleta 

Fabens 

Fort  Hancock 

Presidio    

Del  Rio   

Eagle  Pi»» 

Laredo  

Roma       ........... 

Midaigo     

Progreso    

Brownsville       ...... 

Tow 


2.005 

6 

IK 

1 

9 
0 

e 

■2 


i.aoi 

1.14S 

132 

iO 

3 

1 

144 

185 

m 

1 
70 

0 

724 


409 
4 

a 

0 

M 
0 

m 


704 

60 

14 

1 

3 

(5 
147 
212 
7 
145 
C 
215 


2.827 

30 

6.S10 

2 

S,9S 

0 

c 

If 

ITS 

ai 


1.088 

136 

165 

195 

46 

17 

1* 

751 

321 

54 

472 

41 

198 


1.950 

14 

517 

0 

146 

0 

3 

682 

47 

99 

1 


2.725 

1.387 

46 

1 

0 

2 

70 

398 

l.SZS 

10 

199 

2 

632 


344 

2 

75 
0 

29 

0 
0 
115 
3 
30 
0 


.388 

119 

20 

9 

3 

1 

20 

154 

205 

1 

50 

1 

148 


Total 


7.535 
56 

7.690 
3 


553- 

0 

3 

18 

94 

380 

30 


1.1 


3,451 

423 

279 

53 

24 

317 

1,635 

2.769 

73 

937 

bO 

i.917 


6. 850 


3.140 


1  16,713 


10.756 


.717 


4n. 176 


'  Includes  7  743  agricultural  workers  who  came  to  the  tiorder  from  the  interior  ol  the  United  Slates  during  the  count  and  commenced 
working  as  commuters  II  is  anticipated  these  workers  will  letjrntothe  interior  jf  the  United  States  in  the  spring  to  work  as  migrants. 


Mr  MOND.\LE  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  others  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  amena  the  Im- 
mlsiration  and  Naturalization  Act  to  reg- 
ulate the  i?reen-card  commuter  problem 
Green-card  commuters"  are  persons 
who  have  been  granted  permanent  alien 
resident  status  as  bona  flde  Immigrants, 
but  who.  nonethele.ss.  re.side  in  Mexico 
or  Canada  and  renularly  enter  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purposes  of  employ- 
ment 

The  problems  created  l»y  the  commuter 
immigrant  are  manifest,  particularly 
alont;  the  Mexican  border.  Given  the 
psx)r  working  and  living  conditions  along 
tile  northern  border  of  Mexico.  Mexican 
alien.s.  as  a  group,  serve  as  a  readily 
available,  low-wage  work  force  which 
undermines  the  standards  workers  gen- 
erally enjoy  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  forces  of 
free  enterprl.se  are  prevented  from  oper- 
ating to  develop  standards  along  the  bor- 
der commensurate  with  normal  .Ameri- 
can standards 

The  depressed  wage  rates  that  restdt 
are  .satisfactory  recompen.se  for  the  com- 
muter immigrant  since  he  can  return  to 
Mexico  daily  or  weekly  with  his  earnings 
to  live  in  a  much  lower  cost  economy. 
These  green-card  commuters  .simply  fail 
to  become  immigrants  in  the  .sense  con- 
templated by  the  law  And  their  employ- 
ment in  this  coimtry  is  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  economic  conditions,  the 
job  opportunities,  and  the  organizing  and 
collective  bargaming  efTorts  of  American 
workers,  because  they  have  little  or  no 
stake  in  the  resolution  of  domestic  labor 
disputes  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  these 
nonresident  commuters,  as  well  as  ille- 
gal entrants,  are  widely  used  as  strike- 
breakers 

The  bill  .seeks  to  remedy  this  serious 
problem  While  it  may  need  perfecting 
amendments,  I  believe  the  bill  provides  a 
sound  basis  on  which  to  eliminate  cur- 


rent abuses  of  our  Immigration  laws.  A 
major  goal  of  our  immigration  law.s  ha.s 
always  been  the  reasonable  protection 
of  working  conditions  and  job  cpportimi- 
ties  for  American  workers,  and  this  bill 
IS  consistent  with  that  goal. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  consistent  -.vith 
my  personal  conviction  that  our  Natum 
must  promote  an  open  border  policy— a 
policy  that  permits  people  and  trade  to 
flow  across  our  borders  without  undue 
restriction.  The  bill  seeks  merely  to  elim- 
inate widespread  abuses  of  our  immiL'ra- 
tion  policies — abuses  that  nm  entirely 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  dedication  to 
justice  and  f airplay — and  I  support  it 
for  that  reason. 


DELAYS  IN  CAB  INVESTIGATION  OF 
CONGESTION  AT  NATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20,  1967.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
ordered  an  investigation  to  determine 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
congestion  at  National  Airport  and  to 
improve  the  utilization  of  Dulles  .ir.d 
Friendship  airports.  That  was  20  moiun.- 
ago  and  still  there  has  been  no  formal 
hearing 

Now  we  are  told  there  will  be  a  further 
delay  while  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation assesses  the  situation  and 
crystalizes  its  position.  Testifying  befdie 
the  Senate  District  Committee  Wedne.-- 
day.  Chairman  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr  .  of 
the  CAB.  put  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  the  hearing  at  sometime  in  June, 
although  It  is  doubtful  anything  will  be 
d^ne  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
problems  oi  the  Department.  But  I  have 
greater  sympathy  for  those  who  must 
live  with  the  noise,  pollution,  and  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  congested 
conditions  at  National. 

In  the  20  months  that  this  hearing  has 
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been  delayed,  the  number  of  passengers 
u.sing  National  has  increased  by  2,275,000 
oi-  17  percent  over  the  preceding  20- 
month  period.  And  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  positive  steps  are 
taken  to  limit  the  number  of  flights  at 
National. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  hoped  the 
airlines  would  do  this  voluntarily  and 
tl.ey  were  granted  a  delay  to  work  out 
an  agreement.  Nothing  happened.  And, 
;udging  from  the  testimony  of  former 
F.^A  Administrator  E.  R.  Quesada,  him- 
self an  airline  director,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen. Competitive  pressures  in  the  indus- 
trv  are  simply  too  strong  for  there  to  be 
anv  realistic  hope  of  a  voluntary  solu- 
tion, according  to  General  Quesada.  That 
leaves  the  problem  squarely  in  the  hands 
of  the  FAA  and  the  CAB. 

In  requesting  the  most  recent  delay  in 
tins  proceeding,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  expresses  hope  that  new 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  high- 
density  traffic  airports,  of  which  National 
IS  one,  might  resolve  the  congestion  prob- 
lem. Frankly.  I  see  little  chance  of  that 
happening. 

The  new  regulations  make  no  change 
in  the  number  of  commercial  flights  now 
using  Nationsil  nor  do  they  remove  the 
exemption  for  extra  sections  of  com- 
muter flights.  In  its  testimony  "Wednes- 
day, the  FAA  make  it  clear  that  under 
tl.ese  flight  limitations,  and  without  in- 
troducing larger  aircraft  into  National, 
the  number  of  passengers  will  increase 
by  6  million  in  1980. 

The  high-density  traffic  airport  regu- 
lations are  scheduled  to  become  effective 
on  June  1,  1969,  and  to  expire  6  months 


later  or  December  31,  1969.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  waits  to 
evaluate  the  results,  it  could  be  another 
year  before  CAB  hearings  are  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  by 
the  failure  to  move  ahead  with  this  in- 
vestigation. Any  further  lengthy  delays 
would  be  unconscionable.  I  hope  the 
hearings  now  being  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  impress  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  CAB  with  the  urgency 
of  the  situation.  We  know  the  problem 
and  we  know  the  solution.  What  we  need 
now  is  to  act. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjourxunent  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
3  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, March  27.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25,  1969,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  March  24,  1969: 

HousiNf;  AND  Urban  Development 
Harold   B.   Finger,   of   Maryland,   to  be   an 
As.'Jlstant    Secretary    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26.  1969: 

Department  of  the  Interujr 
Harrl.son  Loesch.  of  Colorado,  to  be  ;in  .^.s- 
sit^tant  Secretary  c>f  the  Interior. 

Commodity   Crkdit  Corporation 
Kenneth   E    Frlck.   of   California,   to   be   a 
ine.mber   of    the    Board    of   Directors   of    the 
Coinniodlly    Credit    Corporation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  tomorrow. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  March  26,  1969 : 

Department  of  Justice 
Charles  H.  Rogovin.  of  Massachtisetts,  to  be 
,'Vdmlnlstrator    of    Law    Enforcement    .'Assist- 
ance. 

Department  of  Labor 

Jerome  M.  Rosow.  of  New  Yorlc,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

John  B.  Waters.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission, 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Finally,  brethren,  be  of  one  mind,  live 
in  peace:  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
^)iall  be  with  you. — 2  Corinthians  13:  11. 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  art  ever  speaking 
to  man  and  always  seeking  to  lead  Thy 
ciiildren  Into  the  ways  of  peace,  we  pray 
f(ir  our  country. 

Strengthen  our  leaders  that  they  may 
walk  with  Thee  as  they  carry  their  re- 
.-ponsibilities.  Sustain  our  people  that  in 
true  service  and  with  humble  hearts  they 
may  usher  in  a  new  day  of  peace  by 
doing  Thy  will. 

So  unite  us  in  our  love  for  Thee  and  by 
oir  confidence  in  one  another  that  to- 
'  ft  her   we   may   hasten   the   day   when 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
:i.uion,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

With  this  creative  faith  and  this 
I.  lurageous  spirit  may  we  march  forward 
together  toward  a  greater  nation  and  a 
belter  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
;)ray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


tlonal    educational    and    cultural    exchange 
program.  • 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  o)  Representatives. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

March  25.   1969, 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  4:40  p  m..  on  Tuesday, 
March  25,  1969,  and  said  to  contain  a  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  transmitting  the 
report  lor  fiscal  year   1968  on  the  interna- 


REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  report  for  fis- 
cal vear  1968  on  the  international  edu- 
cational and  ciUtural  exchange  program 
conducted  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-256) .  During  fiscal  year  1968, 
6,777  teachers,  scholars,  and  distin- 
guished leaders  were  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  and  in  126 
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other  nations  and  territories  This  was  a 
reduction  of  10  percent  from  the  pre- 
ceding year  Since  1949.  a  total  of  125,777 
persons  have  participated  in  the  ex- 
changes. 

RICH.^RD  Nixon 
The  White  House.  March  25.  1969 


March   36,  19(19 


EXTENDING    FOR    ANOTHER    YEAR 
INCOME   TAX   SURCHARGE— MES- 
SAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   OP 
THE     UNITED    STATES       H     DOC 
NO    91-92' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Clearly  this  nation  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  an  inflation  that  has 
been  allowed  to  run  into  its  fourth  year. 
ThlsTS  far  too  long,  and  it  has  already 
caased  substantial  distortions  in  our 
economy 

Inflation  is  a  form  of  economic  aatires- 
sion  against  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old.  the  poor  and  the  thrifty  It  is  these 
Americans  who  are  largely  defensele.ss 
against  the  kind  of  price  increases  for 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  housing  and 
education  that  have  swept  over  the  Na- 
tion in  the  last  few  years. 

Government  has  two  major  instru- 
ments for  dealing  with  this  problem  One 
IS  monetary  policy,  which  .should  con- 
tinue Its  program  of  restraint  The  other 
IS  fiscal  policy — the  management  of  the 
Federal  budget — which  must  turn  away 
from  budgets  which  have  propelled  the 
inflation,  and  turn  instead  to  one  with 
a  strong  surplus  that  will  help  to  curb 
it. 

The  prospect  of  a  thin  budget  surplus 
or  a  return  to  deficits  would  a«ain  nudge 
monetary  policy  off  course  The  result. 
as  always,  would  be  further  increases  in 
mterest  rates,  a  dangerously  overheated 
economic  engine,  and  the  threat  of  ac- 
celerating the  advance  of  the  price  level. 
Because  the  problem  of  inflation  was 
neglected  far  too  long,  we  cannot  risk 
even  a  neutral  budget  policy  of  narrow 
balance 

Only  a  combined  policy  of  a  strong 
budget  surplus  and  monetary  restraint 
can  now  be  effective  in  cooling  mflation. 
and  in  ultimately  reducing  the  re.strtc- 
tive  interest  rates  forced  on  us  bv  past 
policies.  This  is  fundamental  economics, 
and  we  mtend  to  deal  with  fundamentals. 
We  are  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
America's  wage  earners,  farmers  and 
businessmen.  We  are  committed  to  take 
every  necessary  action  to  protect  every 
American  s  savings  and  real  income  from 
further  loss  to  inflation. 

The  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1.  1969.  submitted  in  January,  estimates 
the  surplus  at  $3.4  billion  However,  cur- 
rent examination  of  this  budget  reveals 
that  some  of  its  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures were  low  For  example,  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  will  be  far  more  than 
was  estimated  This,  along  with  such 
ltem3  as  an  underestimate  of  farm  price 
support  payments  and  a  substantial  over- 
estimate  of   offshore   oil    lease   receipts. 


means  that  a  current  analysis  of  the 
budget  submitted  in  January  shows  a 
reduction  In  the  surplus  of  $13  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  $1  7  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970 

Thus,  half  of  the  projected  1970  sur- 
plus has  disappeared  before  the  year  be- 
gins. Similarly,  mpre  than  half"  of  this 
years  projected  surplus  of  $2  4  billion 
will  not  be  realized— and  for  the  same 
reasons 

On  the  matter  of  cutting  expenditures: 

To  produce  a  budget  that  will  stop 
mflation.  we  must  cut  expenditures  while 
maintaining  revenues  This  will  not  be 
f^a.sy  Dealing  with  fundamentals  never  is. 

I  intend  to  .submit  budget  revisions 
which  will  reduce  Federal  spending  in 
tlscal  1970  significantly  below  the  amount 
recommended  m  January,  even  before 
those  previous  flguies  have  been  adjusted 
to  reflect  current  conditions. 

On  the  matter  of  maintaining  reve- 
nues: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  path  of  re- 
.-jponsibihty  requires  that  the  income  tax 
surcharge,  which  is  expected  to  yield  $9'  . 
billion,  be  extended  for  another  vear  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  surcharge  is  a 
temporary  tax  that  must  be  ended  as  soon 
as  our  commitments  in  Southeast  A.sia 
and  economic  conditions  permit.  Because 
of  budget  and  economic  conditions  I  re- 
atrirm  mv  support  of  the  recommendation 
Pre.sident  Johnson  made  last  Januaiy 
that  the  surcharge  be  extended,  and  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  request 
that  this  be  done. 

In  addition,  the  scheduled  reductions 
in  the  telephone  and  passenger  car  ex- 
cise taxes  must  be  postponed  and  user 
charges  equal  in  revenue  vield  to  those 
now  in  the  budget  should  be  enacted.  To- 
gether, these  will  produce  close  to  $1  bil- 
lion in  revenue  next  year 

On  the  question  of  tax  reform,  this  Ad- 
ministration remains  committed  to  a 
more  equitable  and  more  efficient  tax 
structure  In  the  coming  month,  the  first 
specific  proposals  of  that  reform  will  be 
coming  up  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  to  reduce 
spending  and  maintain  revenues  will  pro- 
duce the  strong  budget  surplus  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  mflationarj-  threat. 

Moreover,  by  proving  Government's  se- 
rious intent  to  counter  the  upward  spiral 
of  prices  and  wages,  we  will  create  con- 
ditions which  will  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  stop  assuming  a  high  rate  of 
inflation  in  long-range  planning. 

Courageous  Government  action  will 
modify  the  inflationary  psychology  which 
now  afflicts  business,  labor  and  consumers 
tieneraily  It  is  particularly  hard  on  small 
busine.ss.  and  those  of  modest  means  in 
the  management  of  their  incomes  and 
savings. 

This  ordering  of  our  economic  house 

distasteful  as  it  is  In  many  respects — will 
do  much  to  slow  down  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  help  our  seriously  weakened  po- 
sition in  international  trade,  and  restore 
the  sound  basis  for  our  on-going  pros- 
perity. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  .Warc;i  26.  1969. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
SURTAX 

'Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  problem  of  inflation  which  has  been 
with    us    for    more    than    3    years   has 
reached   a    new   peak   of   intensity   and 
peril.    President    Nixon    has    therefore 
seized  this  moment   to  lay  a  challense- 
before  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  spell  out  the  course  of  action 
we  must  follow  to  bring  inflation  under 
control.  A  majority  of  us  in  this  Hoii.se 
voted  last  year  to  approve  a  lO-perccnt 
surtax  on  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes.  That  took  political  couraee 
but  we  later  found  that  the  voters  did 
not  visit  retribution  upon  us.  Now   with 
the  Inflation  battle  still  to  be  won.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  exhibited  the  same  kind 
of  courage  and  has  asked  us  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people.  I  do  not  think  this  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  will  flinch  from  that 
responsibility.    I    feel    certain   Congress 
Will  do  what  we  know  to  be  sensible  and 
right  in  this  time  of  inflationary  sti.  .s.s 
and   psychology.   There   Is   no   question 
that    President    Nixon    has    made    the 
proper  recommendation  in  urging  a  12- 
month  extension  of  the  surtax  at  the 
existing  level.  And  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  Congress  will  approve 
that   recommendation.   We   know   what 
the  evil  consequences  of  runaway  in:la- 
tion  would  be.  We  know  that  if  inflation 
forces  are  not  thwarted,  prices  in  this 
country  will  double  within  14  years  We 
know  that  men  and  women  who  have 
set  aside  savings  to  live  on  in  rctiremci.t 
Will  see  half  of  those  savings  destrovpd 
unless    inflation    is    curbed.    What   Mr 
Nixon  has  proposed  in  a  consumer  jjro- 
gram— a  program   to  protect  what  the 
consumer  has  to  spend.  This  is  not  a 
problem   that   the   President  alone  can 
solve.  He  needs  the  help  of  Congress  and 
he  needs  the  help  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Business,  labor,  and  consumers— all 
must  make  a  commitment  to  the  goal 
that   President  Nixon   has  .set.  that  of 
erasing  the  current  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy and  halting  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  dollar's  purchasing  power.  If  Amer- 
ica  whips   inflation   now.   Mr.   Speaker, 
our  people  can  have  a  strong,  growing 
economy  with  low  unemployment  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  have  the 
courage   to   back   the   President   in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  for  the  long-term 
good  of  the  Nation  and  especially  the 
poor  and  the  pensioners. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
SURTAX 


'  Mr.  'VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  his  message  urging 
extension  of  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge 
for  1  more  year. 

Here  we  go  again.  When  the  surtax 
debate  took  place  last  year,  we  were  as- 
sured that  within  the  surtax  year,  the 
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administration  would  present  a  program  terday  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis-         Ed  Jones  won  a  sweeping  victory,  cap- 
of  revenue-raising  tax  reform.  trlct  of  Tennessee :  tunng  50  percent  of  the  votes  in  a  nine- 
It  was  my  expectation  that  these  new  j^nes 32,874  ™  ^^ce.  showing  a  2-to-l  ^^ctory  over 

tax  reform  revenues  would  replace  the  Davis  16.341  he   minority   party   candidate^This   is 

surtax   in   the  second  year.  It  appears  Dunavant 16.616  truly  indicative  of  the  kind  of  man  t^^^ 

from  the  President's  proposals  that  this  Lanier 2.  oi8  Ed  Jones  is  and  I'^'^-'^^J^'^f^^.^!.''^^, 

is  too  much  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  P'cKett  ^'^^^  ^''    w       .?.nn.f  Jm  ?o  h?p  T^ine..^ 

hooe  for  '~  him.  We  welcome  him  to  the  Tennessee 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  extension  '^°'^'  — -^^^-- 68.228  delegation.                                 ,jn.„i.h^ 

of  the  surtax,  since  It  has  been  an  utter  .1   ^^'.^fh    to   remind    the   dMinguished 

^rLii^afprrr/s  a^-rSr.,  rSL!  CONGRESSMAN-ELECT  ED  JONES  ^^^Soi^^^^l^ZcS^^^^ 

a^mstrhisne^dlLtL  which  2ns!bfe  '^r.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  aiid  Tennessee  in  behalf  of  their  candidate 

aSd    orooer    tTxrIfom    would    make  ^'^s    given    permission    to    address    the  of  the  statement  he  made  as  quoted  in 

SnnecessaS  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  the  news  media  and  I  quote: 

^,       '           ■            1          „    ^„v,f    ^n    ovrio/**-  cxtcild  hls  remarks.  I                                                     Mr    Ford  said,  tlie  election  could  estithiish 

ine  taxpayer  nas  a  ngm  to  expect  ^^      FULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr.  Guidelines  for  tiie  i&70  and  perhaps  tiie  i972 

action  on  tax  reform  in  this  Congress,  g       ,,„    j^  the  absence  of  the  dean  of  elections 

?^i^'..S.li:nfT\!.^rJo^^^^^  Z  rE"v^^rwhffsrt"of"^?/h=n         I  -sh  to  associate  myself  with  that 

.serve    to    extend    the   privilege   of    tax  ^°'fecfal  committee  buslnesT  i    Is  Sth  statement  and  concur  wholeheartedly  in 

shelters  which  have  eroded  the  integrity  °"„^S?^1^,T,T  S^Lure  that  I    nfo  m  i^«  accuracy  because  I  believe  sincerely 

of    our    tax    system    and    the    public  f.,f  S;,?^^^/  Mr   S  Jones   of  YoT  ^^at  this  special  election  and  Democratic 

confidence  ^^^^  House  that  Mr.  Ed  Jones,  oi  yoik  j  ^^  j-v  is  an  indication  of  the  outcome 

connaence                                ^           «      ,  ville,  Tenn..  has  been  chosen  in  a  special  '.,>'% 070  piAotions 

The  surtax  has  also  served  as  a  fiscal  ^i^^^j^n  held  yesterday  to  succeed  our  "^^^'.^A^ayS  Mr  Soeaker  will  the  gen- 
crutch.  If  It  IS  taken  away,  revenue-  ^^^  esteemed  and  beloved  colleague.  ,.  ^Vn  .^Jh-;  ^P^^'^^"'  '''''  ^"^  ^^" 
n'St\'''^eTrea7uTloL"oTTh?^^^^^  Congressman 'Fats"  Everett.  '^T  bSJjTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
sS!Se  VillTirZiTret^cel  Ty  ^e.^^t SesTe"  'SZTon^^e^s^o^^^  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
.suspension  of  the  Investment  credit;  the  '^"f^^t  Con.iessionai  ^^  ^^^^s.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
Imposltion  of  capital  gains  tax  at  death;  Th  s  race  had  become  nationally  sig-  gratulate  the  gentleman  on  hLS  state- 
the  modification  of  the  oil-depletion  niJrantbSaSet  is  tl?^  first  JpScial  con-  ment,  and  his  association  with  the  news 
allowance:  the  imposition  of  a  minimum  SSS^al  eSon  he^d  Mnce  The  prcs^-  oi  the  minority  leader.  I  would  ike  to 
tax  on  the  super-rich:  the  elimination  of  SaieLtfon^Lt  November  associate  myself  with  his  views  a  so  be- 
farm  loss  abuses:  and  a  limitation  on  ^^f'^l  ^™?,p'i  hoth  ma  or  oarties  cause  I  believe  this  election  did  establish 
tax-free  bond  holdlne  ^^  ^  consequence  both  major  pai  ties         guideline.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 

Now  is  the  best  tfme  for  tax  reform  ^""^  ^^"  ^'^^T'  independent  party  made         ^               ^^.„^  ^^„^,  ,,ght  Democrat 

Now  is  the  best  time  for  tax  reform.  ^^  all-out  effort  to  capture  this  tradi-  '     ^idates  In   that   race    Mr    Speaker, 

The  issue  must  not  be  delayed,  detoured,  tir.■n<z^ur  ■n^mnnrat  ^pr,t  canaiaates  in   inai   xanr.   .vn.  oH<ra      , 

or  destroyed  tionally  Democrat  seat.  on  a  business  trip  to  Tennessee  I  had  the 

^  Former   Gov.   George   Wallace   called  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Jones. 

■"^^■^^^^^^—  upon  his  supporters  to  back  the  Amerl-  j  ^.^^  ^^j-g  y^e  was  going  to  win.  because 

SPECIAL  ELECTION  can   Independent  Party   candidate   and  ^j  ^^^  y^^^^  ^f  ^an  he  Is.  I  believe  It 

^TT3t:'o'T'       1    J        -J  visited  the  Eighth  District  in  his  support,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 

>Mr.   ALBERT  asked  and  was  given  ^^  candidate  failed  to  run  as  well  as  er^^  Partv  In  fact  is  the  party  that  Is 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  Governor   Wallace   had   last   November.         .        ^^  ^e   the   majority   partv   down 

inmute.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  ^ut  did  run  better  than  his  Republican  ™  j^  Tennessee  for  a  long  time, 

marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  opponent.                                                               Mr  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  take  the  rj,^^^  despite  an  outpouring  of  Repub-  .^^Ith  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
floor  to  congratulate  the  good  people  of  ^^^^^  money,  effort,  and  personages  Into  man  from  Ohio  >Mr.  Hays"  . 
the    Eighth    Congressional    District    of  ^j^^  j.^^.^  ^^  ^^e  GOP  candidate's  behalf         i  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Tennessee    on    the   election    of   Edward  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j^to  that  district  last  week           '             ^____^^^ 
Jones,  Democrat,  to  Congress  yesterday.  ^           distinguished  minority  leader  who                                  ^^^^    ^^^     ,rTT.-T^Ax>T 
I  congratulate  Ed  Jones  also  and  join  my  grated-  MOORHEAD    ASKS    FOR    VIETNAM 
colleagues  in  welcoming  him  as  a  new  ^^^^- .^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Republicans  in               MILITARY  DEESCALATION 
Member  of  the  House.  Tennessee's  Eighth  Congressional  District.              ,  j^j.     MOORHEAD    asked     and    was 
commiSSrVf'aTr^crurfcTrAed  ll  Mr.   Speaker,   Ed   Jones   is   a   former  given  pennlsslon  to  address  the  Hotise 
o?T;?4Tol?esTtTe'"a?ge  ™Taf di?  commlssfoner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  for  1  minute  and  to  .-evise  and  e  t«,^ 
trlct  which  covers  the  entire  western  part  of  Tennessee  and  has  been  long  and  effec-  his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 
of  the  State  north  of  Memphis.  Signifi-  tively  active  in  civic  and  governmental  "^^l^er^                              soeaker  almost 
cant  in  the  election  Is  the  fact  that  there  affairs.  He  Is  a  man  with  a  great  kiiowl-  ^^^^^,?^,°2^r  a„^^  MarS  11    196^ 
were  11  candidates  in  the  race,  including  edge   and   broad   understanding   of   the  '^^^'^Kl^l'^T^.'l,^^^^^^ 
a  Republican,  an  American  Independent  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  people  ^^hen   there   were   pi e^s  ^to/'JJ   ^o     ne 
Partv  candidate,  and  eight  other  candi-  of  his  district.  His  election  and  service  ^f  ^^^.'^f^'^^f  ^o?000  t^oopfm  \Sna^ 
dates.  ED  JONES  won  his  nomination  in  in  Congress  will  provide  his  constituents  ^^"  !f„f  "°"^,l;°„XLuS^^^^ 
open  convention,  campaigned  as  an  or-  with  a  worthy  and  able  Representative  ^^^\"^^\«^  °"^  resSon  tiatTrov^Sei^ 
ganization  Democrat  and  pledged  to  his  and  will  add  to  this  body  a  Member  of  cosponsoring  ^/f  °^"^^°^;; ff  j''°'^°^^ 
constituents  to  support  the  Democratic  Proven  ability  and  value.  J^^i^^vnT^  slates '^oui^^ot  mcr^aTe 
Party.  Ed  Jones  took  the  Democratic  rec-  -^— ^-^^^  its"mUitary  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
ord  of  leadership  and  accomplishment  to  cONGRESSMAN-ELECT  ED  JONES           ^  ,    ,.   "^  .,.   „,,.  resolution  made  a 
the  people  and  won  by  a  majority  over                                                                                   I  believe  that  our  lesoiution  maae  a 
both  the  endorsed  Republican  and  the  (Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given  contribution    to    the    decision    agamst 
American  Party  candidate.  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  further  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  ran  his  campaign  by  taking  a  stand  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  Less   than   3   weeks  later   the   decision 

on  the  issues  and  meeting  the  people  to  marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  to  restrict  the  bombing  was  announced 

discuss  with  them  the  problems  of  the  Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  and  the  initial  steps  were  taken  which 

area.  Again  I  congratulate  Ed  Jones  and  a  great  day  for  Tennesseans  and  for  this  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Pans  peace 

the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ten-  House,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  talks. 

nessee  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  House  the        The  peace  talks  have  been  in  progress 

At  this  point  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  election  of  a  great  Tennessean  and  fellow  for  10  months  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 

table  showing  the  election  results  on  yes-  Democrat  to  this  great  body.  in  office  for  2  months:  yet  the  level  01 
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the  war  and.  more  importantly  the  level 
of  American  participation  m  it  continues 
unchanged 

Mr  SpeaJcer,  the  time  has  a^ain  come 
for  Congress  to  make  its  influence  felt 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  The  time  has 
come.  Mr  Speaker,  for  Congress  to  ex- 
press to  the  administration  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  deescalatlon  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
33  casponsors  I  am  today  introducing 
another  very  brief  resolution  which 
provides: 

Resolved  That  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  begin 
to  reduce  its  mUltarv  Involvement  tn 
Vietnam 

I  invite  all  Members  who  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  begin  the  deesca- 
latlon of  our  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  to  join  with  me  in  introducing 
similar  resolutions 

The  foltowing  Members  cosponsored 
Mr  "MooRirtADS  concurrent  resolution: 
Jonathan  B  Bingham.  George  E  Brown 
John  Conyers.  Jr  .  John  H  Dent  Don 
EDWARDS.  Leonard  Farbstein.  Joseph  M 
Oaydos,  Jacob  H  Gilbert.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern.  AtJctrsTtJS  F  Hawkins.  Ken  Hech- 
LER.  Harold  T  Johnson.  Robert  W 
Kastenmeier.  Edward  I.  Koch.  Robert 
L.  Leccett.  Paul  N  McCloskey.  Abner  J 
MncvA.  Joseph  G  Minish.  Patsy  T 
Mink.  John  E.  Moss.  Bertram  Podell 
Thomas  M  Rees.  Henry  S  Reuss,  Peter 
W.  RoDiNo.  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal. 
Edward  R.  Roybal.  William  F  Ryan. 
James  H  Scheuer.  Frank  Thompson.  Jr 
Joseph  P  Vicorito,  Jerome  R  Waldie. 
Charles  H   Wilson,  and  Guy  Yatron. 


March  26,  1969 


Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  recent  reports  indicate  that 
American  tip-levfl  strategists  are  seri- 
ously considering  expanding  military  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  to  create — in  their 
words — "greater  pre.ssures  lov  a  political 
solution  " 

Tnis  .same  sort  of  nonsen.se  put  the 
United  States  into  the  current  muddle  in 
Southeast  A.sia  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
logic  now  being  u,sed  to  push  the  ABM 
.--ystem  And  it  i.s  the  same  .sore  of  idiocy. 
if  allowed  to  continue,  that  will  entangle 
this  counti-y  again  and  again 

It  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
again. 

Congress  must  take  a  po.sitive  stance  to 
halt  any  U  S.  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
Today  I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  i;entlemaii  irom  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  MooRHEAD'  .stating  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  military  involve- 
ment should  bemn  to  be  reduced  ;n  Viet- 
nam. 

I  view  the  Moorhead  lesolution  as  a 
strong  first  step  of  congressional  policy 
to  end  our  tragic  adventurism  in  Viet- 
nam. 


Mas6 


Gray 
Qross 
H*b*rt 

Heckler 

Klrwari 

L.iridrum 

1,/OWensteln 

M-ClOBkey 

Mallnard 

Maiiii 

Miller.  Calif 

Morton 


Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  N  V 

ONeal.  Ob 

Ottlriger 

Pike 

I'owell 

Held.  NY 

Heuss 

Ronan 

Run-..sfeld 

Scheuer 

•SrhwerKel 


Si:yder 
Stafford 
Stokes 

Teague,  Calif 
Teanue  Tex 
Watson 
Watts 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  i eports 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gtntleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  obiection 


STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  SLANDERED 
BY   CRUDE.    LT«IFUNNY   COMEDL\N 

'  Mr  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Monday  evening  on  national  television. 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  her  people 
were  viciously  slandered  bv  a  crude  and 
very  unfunny  comedian 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senate  sub- 
cormnittee  now  investigating  sex  and 
violence  on  television  might  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  problem  faced 
by  Mississippians  on  Monday  night. 

No  apology  can  erase  from  the  viewers 
minds  that  tumble,  ugly  remark  about 
Mississippi  I  think  that  Americans,  in 
this  instance,  will  consider  the  source  of 
the  remark  and  dismiss  it  acccrdingly 
However,  the  State  should  be  protected 
from  any  future  comments  of  the  same 
nature  which  m.ght  be  made  bv  someop.e 
sundlng  a  little  taller  in  the  publics 
esteem. 

Mississippi   has   no  prawical   recourse 
in  this  matter,  and  it  should 


MIAMI  TEENAGE  RALLY  FOR 

DECENCY 
Mr    PEPPER   asked   and   was   uivfii 
pe.-mission  to  address  the   House  for   1 
minute,  < 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  the  Members  will  recall,  a 
threat  event  which  occurred  in  Miami  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  30.000  teenagers 
^-athered  m  the  Orange  Bowl  m  a  i;reat 
declaration  for  decency  on  behalf  of  the 
younger  people  in  this  country 

The  young  man  who  started  this  rally, 
Mike  Levesque.  lives  at  Hialeah.  Fla  . 
where  the  racetrack  is  located.  I  am 
proud  to  say  in  my  district  I  am  advised 
that  he  is  receiving  thousands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  all  over  the  country, 
in  which  other  young  people  are  asking 
how  did  he  organize  this  rally  and  how 
could  they  organize  a  similar  one. 

I  thought  Members  might  be  getting 
inquiries  of  that  sort  If  they  want  to. 
they  may  send  the  inquiries  to  mv  able 
colleague  Dante  Fascell.  or  to  me.  or 
they  can  get  in  touch  with  this  distin- 
guished young  man.  17  years  old.  a  .senior 
in  Miami  Springs  High  School,  who  did 
this  great  thing.  Mike  Levesque  of 
Hialeah.  Fla. 


CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    TO 

REDUCE  ADVENTURISM 
•Mr,  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was    given    permission    to    addre,ss    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBEIRT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No   301 


.Anderson.  Ill 
.Vsh  brook 
.Ayres 
bates 
Bell.  Cailf 
Bradema.s 
Byrnes.  Wis 


Casey 
Celler 
Clarlc 

t-^olmer 
Cojiyers 
Cownter 
Dellenback 


Dlggs 

E.'.ch 

E\-trs.  Tenn 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

aibbon.s 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
AUTHORIZED  BY  RULE  XI<  8  > .  COxM- 
MITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
I  submit  a  privileged  reix»rt  '  Rept  No 
91-131)  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res,  214' 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing studies  and  investigations  authorized 
by  rule  XIi  8 '  Incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H  Res.  214 
Resolved.  That  effective  January  3,  1969, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  rule  XIi8)  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $900,000.  including  ex- 
penditures, for  employment  of  experts,  .spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and 
other  .isslstants.  which  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committeee  within  and  without  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec,  2,  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  :;i 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec  3,  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  ch.Tirman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  invesUgatlon  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec  4  Ptmds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  .'Ad- 
ministration  under  existing  law. 


I 

March  26,  1969 

Mr.  HAYS  i during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  understand 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  going   to  submit  an  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  214? 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  correct- 
ly understand  there  is  a  series  of  about 
eight  of  these  authorizing  or  expendi- 
ture committee  resolutions  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  House  today? 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  reason  I  have  asked  that  further 
reading    be    dispensed    with,    after   the 
amount  is  read,  is  because  all  of  the  reso- 
lutions are  identical  after  that  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  ask 
these  questions  only  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediting the  business  of  the  House 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  general  state- 
ment be  made  that  these  expenditure 
resolutions  are  in  the  customary  form 
we  have  handled  for  the  committees  in 
previous  years  and  that  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  so-called  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  various  committee  pro- 
posals? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  agree  with  that  100  percent.  I  would 
say  that  none  is  above  what  the  com- 
mittee asked  for.  In  all  cases  except  one, 
I  believe,  both  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority agreed  on  a  figure.  In  some  cases 
they  were  cut.  In  some  cases  there  was  a 
substantial  raise,  as  high  as  30  percent 
over  what  was  granted  a  year  or  so 
ago. 

The  committee  felt  the  increases  were 
justified,  by  the  pointing  out  that  they 
were  going  to  imdertake  considerably 
more  activity  than  undertaken  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. 

Are  these  resolutions  to  provide  ex- 
penses for  the  committees  for  the  first 
session,   or   presumably   for   the  entire 
Congress? 
Mr.  HAYS.  For  the  first  session  only. 
Mr.  HALL.  Then  we  may  expect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  further 
funding  for  these  committees,  with  prop- 
er   justification    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration? 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5, 
strike    out    '$900,000",    and    Insert    In    lieu 
thereof  'SSSO.OOO'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  STUDIES, 
INVESTIGATIONS,  AND  INQUIRIES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 189,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  91-132)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
259  >  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  studies,  investigations,  and  in- 
quiries authorized  by  House  Resolution 
189,  and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H,  Res.  259 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1969. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
189  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $486,000.  Including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic. 
and  other  assistants  and  all  expenses  neces- 
sary for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by 
members  and  employees  while  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  as  the  chairman  deems  neces- 
sary, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such   funds. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  152 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  91-133)  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res. 
272)  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  incur- 
red pursuant  to  House  Resolution  152. 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
thp  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H,  RES.  272 
Resolved.  That,   effective   from   January  3, 
1969,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies, 
investigations,   and   inquiries   authorized   by 
H,  Res    152.  Ninety-First  Congress,  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to    exceed    $300,000.    Including    expenditures 
for  employment,   travel,  and   subsistence  of 
attorneys,    accountants,    experts,    investiga- 
tors,   and   clerical,   stenographic,    and   other 
assistants,    with    respect    to    any    matter    or 
matters  In  the  field  of  housing  coming  with- 
in   the    Jurisdiction    of   such    committee    or 
subcommittee,    including,    but    not    limited 
to.  ( 1 )  the  status  and  adequacy  of  mortgage 
credit  in  the  United  States,    (2)    the  terms 
and    availability    of    conventional    mortgage 
financing.  i3)  the  flow  of  savings  in  relation 
to  home  financing  needs.   i4)    the  operation 
of  the  various  Government-assisted  housing 
programs.   (5)   the  current  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  residential  dwelling  units  in  relation 
to  housing  requirements  and  demands,    i6) 
the  role  of  housing  construction  In  the  na- 
tional economy.   (7)   the  requirement  of  and 
demand  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment   of    community    facilities.    Including 
mass  transportation  and  other  related  facili- 
ties.  1 8)   urban  and  suburban  problems.  In- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  as  they  af- 
fect   the    availability    of    adequate    housing, 
{9t   the  operation  of  the  slum  clearance  and 
urban    renewal    programs,    and     ilO)     rural 
housing  and  the  adequacy  of  rural  housing 
credit,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by   such   committee    or   subcommittee,    and 
approved   by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2,  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds 

Mr.  HAYS  'during  the  reading'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  cf  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  1.  line 
5,  strike  out  ■$300,000",  ..nd  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •■$250,000", 

On  page  3.  starting  on  line  1.  insert  the 
following  new  .section; 

"Sec  3,  F\inds  authorised  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  ijursu.^nt  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Adnnmstr;ition    \;nder  existine   law '■ 


The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


provt:ding  fltstds  for  expenses 
of  studies  authorized  by 
house  resolution  152.  com- 
mittee on  banking  and  cur- 
RENCY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
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tlon.  I  submit  a  prlvilpKed  report  'Rept 
No  91-134'  on  the  resolution  H  R^s 
271'  to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  studies,  investietations  and  In- 
quiries authorized  by  House  Resolution 
152,  and  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows 

H     Res    271 

Retolved  That.  effecUve  from  January  3. 
1969  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestuatlon.'?  .md  studies  authorized  by  H 
Res  1.52,  Nlnety-rtrst  C'lngress  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Baiilclniit  and  Currency,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  aubcommlttee  not  to  exceed 
•442  500  for  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  Including  expenditures  for 
employment  travel,  and  s\ibsl8tence  of  ac- 
countants experts.  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  voucher  authorized  by 
such  committee  signed  by  the  chairman  nf 
such  committee  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  H'  u-e  .Administration 

Sic  2  Ni-purt  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Tesoiarton  shall  be  .tvallable  for  ex- 
penditure !;i  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investlgatiiin  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  f^ir  the  same  purpose  by  anv 
other  committee  of  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  ,ind  Cur- 
rency shall  furnl.sh  the  Committee  "n  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed   from   such   funds 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pa«e  2  immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  foliowing  new  section 

Sec  3  Poinds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 


tee  on  Education  and  Ljibor  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed t40e  liOO  shall  be  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lab<ir 

Sec  2  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged 

Se(  3  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
thl.s  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  c.iiinectlon  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  .subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committer  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  Xrom  such  funds 

Sec  4  Pvinds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration  under  existing  law 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  200 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  submit  a  privileeed  report  Rept.  No. 
91-135'  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  273' 
providing  for  the  expenses  incurred  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  200,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H    Res    273 
Resolved.   That,  effective   from   January   3, 
1969,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investl- 
I  gatlons  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H    Res, 
200    by    the    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  bv  subcommittee 
not   to   exceed    1769.600,   Including   expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Investigators,  at- 
torneys,   and    experts,    and   clerical,   steno- 
graphic   and    other    assistants,    and    all    ex- 
penses necessary   for  travel   and  subsistence 
Incurred   by    members   and   employees   while 
engaged   in   the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be   paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
I  Committee  on  House  Administration.  Of  such 
amount  160.000  shall  be  available  for  each  of 
sU  standing  subcommittees  of  the  Commlt- 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENSES  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS PURSU.ANT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION    268 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  b.v  direction 
of  the  Committt-e  on  House  .Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No  91-136'  on  the  resolution  H  Res 
301 1  authorizing  expenses  for  conductinsc 
studies  and  investigations  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  268.  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  tiie  resolution 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.    301 

Rfiohed.  That,  effective  irom  January  3. 
1969.  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  pursuant  to  H  Res 
268.  by  the  Committee  an  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  acting  .is  .i  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  «4I2.000,  Including 
expenditures  tor  the  eniploymem  of  inves- 
tigators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  a.sslaunts.  .shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Conamlttee  on  House  Administration 

Sec.  2.  The  ofRctal  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  District 
<jf  Columbia  if  not  otherwise  officially  en- 
gaged. 

Sec  3.  The  chairman  of  the  CommUtee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Admml.stratlon  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  lor  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
-Admlnlstratiou  under  existing  law 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to   reconsider  was   laid  on 
the  table 


315'  providing  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H    Res    315 

Resolved  That,  effective  Januan'  3  1969. 
in  carrying  out  lU  duties  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  the  Committee  on  House  .Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  is  authorized  to  incur  .such 
expenses  .not  In  excess  of  $300.000 1  as  it 
deems  advisable  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid 
(Jut  of  the  contingent  fund  nf  the  House  on 
v.juchers  authorized  and  approved  by  such 
committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resoluUon  .shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  .study  or  Inves- 
tigation on  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  siime  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  Hou.se 

Sec  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration    under  existing  law 

The  re.solutlon  was  aKreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept 
No.  91-1371   on  the  resolution  'H.  Res. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No  91-138'  on  the  re.solution  'H. 
Res.  320 1  providing  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreicn  Com- 
merce, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res  320 
Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1969. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies.  In- 
vestigations, and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
H  Res  116.  Ninety-first  Congres.s.  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $595,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts, 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on   House   .Administration 

Sec  2.  No  part  ni  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  lielng 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds 

Sec  3  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration  under  existing  law 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
.■\   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.- 
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MAXIMUM  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  337  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  337 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
cf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {HM.  337) 
to  increase  the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem 
allowance  for  employees  of  the  Oovernment 
traveling  on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  tinal  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia 'Mr.  Smith),  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  337 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
337  to  increa.se  existing  travel  expenses 
for  Government  employees.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  maximum  per  diem 
allowance  within  the  United  States  from 
its  present  rate  of  $16  to  S22  per  day. 
Tlius.  where  an  agency  or  department 
determines  that  the  expenses  are  war- 
ranted, any  amount  up  to  the  maximum 
may  be  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  effort  being  made  to  curb  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government,  but  I 
hope  that  the  departments  or  agencies 
for  which  an  employee  is  woi'king  will 
grant  to  that  employee  his  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  up  to  the  $22  per  day  so 
that  the  employee  will  not  have  to  bear 
that  additional  expense.  I  hope  the  au- 
thority will  not  be  exercised  to  reduce 
thl.s  amount  because  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  making  it  nec- 
essary for  faithful  and  loyal  employees 
of  this  Government  to  go  heavily  into 
their  .savings  or  salaries  in  order  to  pay 
their  necessarj'  traveling  expenses  which 
thry  incur  on  their  part.  Even  the  $22  a 
dav.  with  the  high  cost  of  motel  and 
hotel  bills  and  traveling  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  is  really  not  enough  for 
actual  travel  expense  within  the  United 
States  for  Federal  employees,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  $22  maximum  which 
under  H.R.  337  will  not  be  reduced  by 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When,  due  to  unusual  circumstances, 
the  actual  expenses  of  a  trip  within  the 
United  States  are  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem,  the  employee's  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  may  be  paid  up  to  a 
present  maximum  of  $30  per  day.  H.R. 
337  increases  this  maximum  to  $35  per 
day. 

When  traveling  in  foreign  coimtries, 
travel  expenses  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
a  per  diem  for  that  cotmtry  which  the 
State  Department  determines  to  be 
adequate.  There  are  occasions,  however, 
when  the  per  diem  may  be  exceeded  by 
the  expenses.  Presently  the  law  permits 


the  payment  of  an  additional  $10  above 
the  per  diem  for  such  cases  if  accom- 
panied by  imusual  circumstances.  The 
bill  If  adopted,  would  increase  the  $10 
allowance  to  an  additional  $15  per  day. 

The  legislation  makes  the  same 
changes  in  payment  of  travel  expenses 
for  intermittent  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  experts  and  consultants, 
as  have  been  made  for  regular  employees. 
Thus,  the  maximum  per  diem  is  increased 
from  $16  to  $22  per  day  and  maximum 
actual  expenses  within  the  United 
States  from  $30  to  $35  per  day  and,  out- 
side the  United  States,  from  the  $10 
added  to  the  per  diem  to  $15  added  to 
the  per  diem  for  the  country  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  legislation 
too  long  delayed  by  our  Government  and 
I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted  so  that 
H.R.  337  may  be  considered  and  I  hope 
adopted  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  number  on  the 
resolution.  No.  337.  and  the  bill  which 
we  will  be  considering  is  the  same,  H.R. 
337. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide a  rule  with  1  hour  of  open  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  337, 
having  to  do  with  the  maximum  per  diem 
allowance  for  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  337  is 
to  amend  cm-rent  travel  expense  legisla- 
tion for  Government  employees. 

The  per  diem  allowance  is  increased 
from  $16  to  $22  per  day. 

The  maximum  allowance  on  an  actual 
expense  basis  is  increased  from  $30  to 
$35  per  day. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  the  foreign 
travel  allowance  above  the  established 
per  diem  from  $iO  to  $15  per  day. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  increases 
contained  in  the  bill,  exclusive  of  travel 
abroad,  is  $27,000,000.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  expects  the  additional  cost  to 
each  agency  to  be  absorbed. 

The  bill  is  only  slightly  different  than 
a  similar  bill  which  passed  the  House  last 
year  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
The  difference  is  an  increase  in  the  per 
diem  from  $20  to  $22  to  reflect  the  ap- 
proximate cost  increase  since  1967  when 
the  last  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  was 
completed. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question   on   the   resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  337)  to  increase 
the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Grovemment  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  337.  with  Mr. 
Annunzio  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yofk  <Mr.  Rosen- 
TH.ALi  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Brow^n-i  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Rosenthal*. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield   myself   5   minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  337  would  increase 
the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  Government 
traveling  on  official  business.  Per  diem, 
as  we  all  know,  is  a  fiat-rate  reimburse- 
ment which  covers  the  average  cost  of 
subsistence  when  Government  employees 
must  travel  in  carrying  out  their  resiDon- 
sibilities.  This  flat  rate  covers  Jiotels. 
food  costs,  and  certain  other  expen.ses. 
The  present  rate  is  816  per  day  set  by 
the  Concress  in  1961.  Last  year  wV  i^assed 
H.R.  13738.  raising  the  per  diem  rate  to 
S20,  but  that  bill  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate. 

In  summary,  the  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  committee,  raises  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  from  the  present  S16  per  day 
to  $22  per  day  and  raises  the  maximum 
reimbursement  for  actual  expenses- 
only  allowed  In  unusual  circumstances — 
from   S30  per  day  to  $35. 

When  our  Government  officials  are 
travelina  in  foreign  countries,  travel  ex- 
penses are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  per 
diem  for  that  country  which  the  State 
Department  sets,  but  there  are  occasions 
when  the  per  diem  may  be  exceeded  by 
actual  out-of-ix)cket  expen.-^ies.  Tlie  law 
now  permits  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional $10  above  the  per  diem  for  such 
cases  if  accompanied  by  unusual  circum- 
stances. H.R.  337  increases  this  per  diem 
from  SIO  to  S15  per  day.  The  bill  makes 
the  same  changes  in  the  per  diem  rates 
and  payment  of  actual  expenses  for  in- 
termittent employees  of  the  Government, 
such  as  experts  and  consultants,  as  would 
be  made  for  regular  employees. 

Other  than  the  increa.se  in  the  basic 
per  diem  rate  to  $22  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  features  of  that  bill  af- 
fecting judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  and  mobile  emplovees  of 
the  Post  Office,  the  bill  is  the  same  as 
the  one  which  passed  the  Hou.se  last 
year.  The  House-passed  bill  provided  for 
S20  per  day.  H.R.  337.  as  introduced  in 
this  Congress,  called  for  S25  per  day.  but 
the  committee  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  the  figure  be  set  at  $22  per  day. 
The  Bureau  reported  that  its  studies 
showed  a  10-percent  increase  in  travel 
subsistence  costs  since  our  hearings  of 
2  years  ago.  The  Government  employee 
unions,  however,  all  supported  the  $25 
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figure  and  submitted  their  own  evidence 
of  the  need  for  that  maximum 

This  bill,  as  we  present  it,  is  a  very 
conservative  one  and  may  still  be  less 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of 
those  Federal  workers  who  must  travel 
at  the  direction  of  their  agencies  Action 
must  be  taken,  however  to  remedy  the 
obvious  inequity  of  the  present  $16  per 
diem. 

The  action  of  the  committee  and  our 
recommendation  that  this  bill  be  pa.->sed 
by  the  House  are  based  on  the  hard 
statistical  facts  of  Increased  cost  of 
travel  that  were  presented  to  us  during 
our  hearings.  They  have  been  sum- 
marized in  our  committee  report.  The 
committee  has  always  taken  the  position 
that  Government  employees  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  the  cost  of  doing  the  Govern- 
ment's work.  Travel  is  as  necessary  to 
conducting  our  Governments  business  as 
it  is  In  private  Industry 

I'would  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea^es  to  page  3  of  the  report  which  in- 
dicates the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  numerous  Independent  accounting 
offices  which  shows  that  there  has  been 
an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  travel  and  the 
cost  of  hotel  and  meals  and  other  ex- 
penses over  and  above  what  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reported  in  1967  All  other 
reports  smd  investigations  by  outside 
agencies  support  the  figures  as  provided 
in  this  bill. 

May  I  also  state.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
our  former  colleague.  Chairman  Ram- 
speck  testified  In  support  of  this  bill  and 
he  cited  his  own  personal  experiences  m 
spending  considerably  more  than  $16  per 
day  in  traveling  on  official  business 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  the  maximum 
per  diem  rates  it  recommended  would 
add  approximately  $27  million  to  the  an- 
nual cost  of  official  travel  to  civilian 
agencies.  Since  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
ported bill  provide  lesser  increases  than 
those ,^^ommended  by  the  Bureau,  the 
corresp^ding  added  annual  cost  should 
be  somewhat  lower  than  the  above  esti- 
mate. The  Bureau  expects  the  executive 
agencies  to  absorb  the  increased  costs 
within  available  appropriations 

Payment  of  travel  expenses  such  as  ho- 
tel, food,  and  other  subsistence  costs  to 
Government  employees  traveling  on  offi- 
cial busine^vs  is  authorized  by  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949  and  subsequent 
amendments,  now  codified  in  sections 
5701  to  5708  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  pertinent  provisions  af- 
fected by  H.R.  337  are  sections  5702  and 
5703  The  act  provides  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  paid  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  it  was  not  an- 
ticipated by  the  Congress  that  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  .set  for  all  travel  Based 
on  the  expected  cosus  of  the  particular 
travel,  the  agencies  exeicise  their  discre- 
tion to  set  rates  that  ir,  many  ca.ses  are 
lower  than  the  maximum  0\erall  poli- 
cies and  regulations  are  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  a^  amended,  raises 
the  maximum  per  diem  within  the  United 
States  from  the  present  S16  to  $22  per 
day.  Thus,  where  a  department  or  agency 
determines  that  the  expenses  to  be  in- 


curred warrant  it.  any  amount  up  to  the 
maximum  may  be  paid 

Per  diem  is  the  customary  way  of  pay- 
ing travel  expenses  but  the  law  provides 
that  when  the  actual  expenses  of  a  trip 
within  the  United  States  are  greater  than 
the  maximum  per  diem  due  to  the  un- 
usual clrcunxsunces  of  the  travel  assign- 
ment, the  employee's  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  may  be  paid  up  to  a  pres- 
ent maximum  of  $30  per  day.  Thus,  when 
the  unusual  circumstances  of  the  travel 
or  conditions  at  the  destination  result  in 
costs  to  the  employee  that  exceed  the  per 
diem,  he  may  be  paid  his  specific  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  up  to  $30  per  day  The 
bill  increases  this  maximum  to  $35  per 
day 

When  traveling  in  foreign  countries. 
travel  expenses  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
a  per  diem  for  that  country  which  the 
State  Department  determines  is  ade- 
quate But  there  are  occasions  when  the 
per  diem  may  be  exceeded  by  the  ex- 
penses. The  law  now  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  $10  above  the  per 
diem  for  such  cases  if  accompanied  by 
unusual  circumstances.  This  bill  increases 
the  $10  to  an  additional  $15  per  day 

Section  2  makes  the  same  changes  in 
payment  of  travel  expenses  for  intermit- 
tent employees  of  the  Government  such 
as  experts  and  consultants  as  have  been 
made  for  the  regular  employees  by  sec- 
tion 1  Thus,  the  maximum  per  diem  they 
may  be  paid  Is  Increased  from  $16  to  $22 
per  day  Maximum  actual  expenses  with- 
in the  United  States  are  increased  from 
$30  to  $35  per  day  and.  outside  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  $10  added  to  the 
per  diem  to  $15  added  to  the  per  diem  for 
the  country-  involved. 

Sections  3  and  4  have  been  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
m  my  judgment,  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  and  fairness  to  our  dedicated  and 
hardworking  Government  employees.  In 
man.y.  many  cases  and  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  these  employees,  while 
traveling  on  official  business,  have  had 
to  spend  personal  funds  beyond  the  per 
diem  allotment  of  $16  per  day 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House  to- 
day 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
:?entleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
.gentleman 

Mr  BETTS  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  explain  the  difTerence  between 
Government  employees  and  others  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  second  section  and  why 
there  has  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  max- 
imum allowances? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Yes,  section  1  of 
the  bill  provides  the  regular  per  diem  of 
Government  employees  and  raises  the 
per  diem  from  S16  to  S22  and  from  $30 
to  S15  under  unusual  circumstances.  All 
o:  th.is  was  documented  by  actual  expe- 
rience by  the  commission. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  applies  to  inter- 
mittent employees  such  as  exi)erts  and 
consultants  I  might  suggest  that,  while 
we  fix  a  maximum  of  S22  per  day.  each 
agency  -a  ill  establish  regulations  for  its 
own  travel  and  may  well  fix  .some  lower 
amount  if  appropriate 

Mr  BETTS,  I  was  just  wondering  why 


there  should  be  a  difference  so  far  as 
these  travelers  are  concerned  under  .sec- 
tion 2  and  the  Government  employees' 
The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  Is  that  sec- 
tion 5712  of  the  code  should  be  appro- 
priately amended  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr    HALL.   I   appreciate   the  pcntle- 
man  yielding. 

I  wanted  a  point  of  information  and 
I  want  it  understood  crystally  clear  that 
I  believe  all  of  those  who  travel  on  offi- 
cial business  should  have  a  better  per 
diem  rate  as  we  of  the  Congress  who 
travel  on  official  business  on  rare  occa- 
sions, perhaps  once  a  month  back  and 
forth  to  our  homes.  But  pertaining  to 
the  gentleman's  comments  about  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  estimate  made  in- 
crease above  or  below  the  $27  million  be- 
cause they  estimated  that  there  wt :e  9 
million  man-days  of  travel  each  year  by 
all  classes  of  Federal  employees,  if  I  may 
use  that  term  loosely,  and  that  if  we  in- 
creased the  maximum  per  diem  allow- 
ance by  $6,  as  I  understand  this  bill  pro- 
vides, it  would  cost  $54  million.  Howeve;. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  that 
only  50  percent  of  those  who  drew  per 
diems  last  year  spent  more  than  the 
present  S16  per  day  maximum,  while 
the  other  50  percent  were  spending  .sonic- 
thing  less  than  60  percent.  So  that  they 
figured  that  on  the  average  the  employees 
would  qualify  only  for  a  $3  increase,  or  a 
total  of  $27  million.  E>oes  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  about  how  this  $27  million 
of  additional  cost  in  this  time  of  ap- 
proaching austerity  would  hold  up  under 
the  sections  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  gentleman  is 
conect  in  what  he  has  reported,  and  I 
appreciate  his  comment  and  his  sup- 
port. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  suggested  that  their  budget  was 
$27  million,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  made  a  reduction  In  their  prop<;).^al. 
It  would  be  something  less  than  that. 
They  also  suggested  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  an  accurate  and  precise  pro-ec- 
tion.  This  was  their  best  estimate  and 
they  anticipated  the  agencies  could  ab- 
sorb this  increase  A-ithin  the  existin? 
appropriation.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  did  not  go  beyond 
that. 
Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from   Ohio 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  337.  a  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees 
of  the  Government  traveling  on  otiicial 
busine.ss. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  would  increase  tiie 
maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance  :\>: 
travel  within  the  contiguous  48  Stales 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  from  S16 
to  S22,  or  a  37'2-percent  increase,  and 
it  would  increase  the  maximum  allow- 
ance for  reimbursement  on  an  actual 
expense  basis  for  such  travel  from  >30 
to  S35  per  day.  or  162j  percent. 


For  travel  outside  the  contiguous  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
bill  would  increase  the  maximum  allow- 
ance for  travel  on  an  actual  expense 
basis  from  $10  plus  the  established  max- 
imum per  diem  rate  to  $15  plus  the 
established  maximum  per  diem  rate. 

Sections  3  and  4.  as  noted,  were  strick- 
en from  the  bill. 

Section  3  was  stricken  because  it  would 
amend  section  3581(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  and  thus  Is  properly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Section  4  was  stricken  because  it  would 
amend  section  867(a)  a )  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  thus  coming  prop- 
erly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  have  already  been 
enacted  as  a  part  of  Public  Law  90-340. 

There  was  complete  agreement  in  the 
subcommittee  with  the  need  to  raise  al- 
lowances to  keep  pace  with  rising  travel 
costs,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  allowances 
proposed  In  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill 
were  appropriate. 

The  percentage  Increase,  371/2  percent, 
from  $16  to  $22,  for  unlisted  expenses, 
may  seem  large,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  8  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
act  was  last  amended,  and  the  proposed 
changes  do  no  more  than  reflect  the 
■Dresent  costs  of  travel  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  testimony — and  this  relates 
to  the  questions  adced  by  the  gentl«nan 
from  Missouri  (Mr  Hall) — in  the  testi- 
mony that  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee it  was  noted  that  in  the  spring  of 
1967  a  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  which  they  re- 
quested 18  principal  Federal  agencies  for 
Information  on  subsistence  costs  repre- 
senting over  12.000  employee  travel  ex- 
periences covering  almost  64.000  man- 
days  of  travel. 

An  analysis  of  these  data  showed  6.17i 
travel  experiences,  51.3  percent  of  the 
total,  where  subsistence  costs  exceeded 
$16  per  day,  the  average  of  these  being 
$19.21.  On  this  basis,  the  Bureau  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  a  national  per 
diem  of  $20  in  lieu  of  subsistence  ex- 
penses last  year.  I  presume  that  the  $27 
million  estimate  was  based  on  this  51 
percent  of  maucimvmi  as  exposed  by  this 
survey,  and  that  it  was  sissumed  50  per- 
cent of  the  potential  $54  mlUlon  would 
bring  it  to  $27  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  gentlemtui's  statement  is  cor- 
rect, except  for  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  estimates  that  even  if  the 
per  diem  ceiling  were  raised  $6,  as  pro- 
posed, only  50  percent,  or  perhaps  less, 
of  those  employees  drawing  per  diem 
would  get  the  maximum,  and  that  50 
percent  is  why  they  reduced  it  to  $27 
million. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  there  is 
also  the  possibility  that  because  this 
money  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
presently  available  funds,  there  may  be 
some  reduction  in  travel,  because  of  the 
increased  per  diem  allowance,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  authorized. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
we  have  interrupted  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  won- 
der— and  as  I  stated  in  my  first  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  seek 
equity — I  certainly  do  not  want  any  of 
our  employees  paying  money  out  of  their 
pockets  for  expenses  while  traveling  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  has  been 
done  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  from  the 
committee's  well-written  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  does  this 
apply  to  members  of  the  executive  branch 
while  traveling  on  official  business? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  applies  to  all 
Grovemment  employees  who  are  author- 
ized to  travel  on  official  business  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  applicable  to  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  branches  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  My  under- 
standing is  that  it  will  be  probably  the 
executive  alone,  but  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  can  assist  me  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  my 
understanding  in  April  last  year  when 
we  passed  the  previous  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  also  covers 
the  quasi-legislative  bodies  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  was  for  travel  an  in- 
crease In  the  travel  budget  of  fiscal  year 
1969  over  1968  a  total  of  $2,050,000,000. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  what  the  figure 
is  In  the  anticipated  1970  budget,  and  Is 
It  provided  for? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
the  figure  in  the  1970  budget.  The  antici- 
pation was  that  this  legislation  would 
have  no  significant  effect  on  the  budget 
figure  in  the  1970  budget,  again  for  the 
reason  that  the  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  live  within  the  previous  request 
they  had  made  in  preparation  of  that 
budget,  and  that  only  on  the  occasion  of 
absolutely  necessary  overspending,  where 
they  would  be  obliged  to  come  back  and 
ask  for  additional  funds,  would  those 
fimds  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  for  a  final  question, 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 
this  is  a  cost  of  travel  of  cost  of  living  or 
inflationary  Increase  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  actual  expenditures  or  whether 
there  is  poor  travel  discipline  in  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  and  did 
the  gentleman's  committee  go  into  this 
problem? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman's 
committee  did  not  go  into  this  problem 
SIS  to  whether  the  travel  expenditures 
generally  had  been  authorized  with  cir- 
cumspection by  the  various  agencies. 

This  legislation,  however,  relates  not 
to  whether  or  not  the  agencies  have  been 
circumspect,  but  as  to  whether  or  not 
Federal  employees  traveling  on  per  diem 
allowances  were  being  compensated  for 
the  actual  expenses  incurred.  In  other 
words,  the  recommendations  here  relate 
only  to  the  cost-of-living  increase  or  the 
cost-of-travel  increase,  maybe  I  should 
say,  in  the  per  diem  that  has  occurred 


since  the  last  authorization  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  course  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  unless  some  circumspection  or 
oversight  or  surveillance  is  exercised  on 
necessary  travel,  if  we  recompense  com- 
pletely for  travel,  there  might  not  be  the 
restriction  on  unneeded  travel,  which 
would  otherwise  occur. 

I  am  still  not  recommending  that  those 
who  travel  in  the  executive  branch  on 
necessar>'  business  be  restricted  or  be 
underpaid:  but  just  as  in  communica- 
tions there  must  be  some  discipline  ex- 
ercised to  see  that  unnecessary  messages 
are  not  sent,  the  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  travel  in  the  executive  branch.  If  it 
gets  to  be  over  $2,050  million  as  an  item 
in  the  executive  budget  per  year,  it  is 
certainly  worth   oversight. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Since  these  in- 
creased individual  allowances  will  come 
out  of  the  requested  budgets  for  1970 
rather  than  creating  an  increase  in  those 
budgets,  it  is  assumed,  at  least  for  this 
first  year,  that  any  unnecessary  travel 
will  be  spotlighted,  because  the  agencies 
may  be  hard  pressed  to  fit  their  travel 
requirements  into  the  requested  budget, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  made  their 
lequested  budgets  on  the  basis  of  $16 
per  day  rather  than  $22  per  day. 

To  continue  with  my  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  various  aspects  of  this 
legislation : 

Finally,  for  travel  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  allowable  per  day 
on  an  actual  expense  basis  from  $10  to 
$15  above  the  normal  per  diem  rate  for 
the  locality  involved.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  recommended  an  increase 
to  $18  a  day  above  the  per  diem. 

Rates  set  for  travel  to  States  and  U.S. 
possessions  outside  the  continental 
United  States  are  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  they  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
travel  to  foreign  coimtries. 

While  the  figures  agreed  to  in  com- 
mittee were  not  everything  the  employee 
representatives  asked  for,  they  appear 
adequate  on  the  basis  of  statistics  fur- 
nished the  committee.  Moreover,  the 
more  modest  proposals  of  the  committee 
assure  a  greater  likelihood  of  congres- 
sional approval  and  hence  are  more 
meaningful  to  the  Government  employee. 

In  shaping  the  bill  to  its  maximum 
acceptability  the  committee  resisted 
urgings  for  an  amendment  that  would 
ask  agencies  to  encourage  their  profes- 
sional employees  to  travel  first  on  air- 
planes. The  committee  was  not  per- 
suaded by  the  argument  that  such  a 
fringe  benefit  would  be  helpful  in  retain- 
ing the  best  people  in  Government. 

The  committee  rather  felt  perhaps  we 
should  keep  some  people  in  Government 
who  are  economy  minded. 

The  armual  additional  cost  of  official 
travel  to  civilian  agencies  should  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  $27  million  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Bureau  estimate  was  based  on  the  figures 
which  it  recommended  and  which  were 
somewhat  higher  than  those  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee.  The  Bureau  expects 
the  executive  agencies  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased costs  within  available  appropria- 
tions. In  some  agencies  it  will  have  to 
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come  out  of  substantive  proRrams.  but  In 
some  agencies  It  will  come  just  out  of  the 
standard  salaries  and  expenditures  type 
of  appropriation 

We  feel  that  the  Increases  are  fully 
justified,  if  a  bit  on  the  conservative  side 
But  in  the  face  of  the  Nation  s  economy 
and  the  concern  for  our  Federal  deficits 
and  our  Federal  budget  this  year  such 
conservatism  appears  fully  justified  in 
the  Interest  of  the  taxpayers  There  will 
still  be  cases  in  hu'h-cost  areas  where 
Government  employees  may  have  to  pay 
a  part  of  their  travel  expenses  out  of 
their  own  pijckets  This  is  to  be  regretted 
and  avoided  where  possible 

The  legislation  represents,  however,  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  equity 
and  economy 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  i{entleman  from 
Ohio  has  consumed  12  minutes 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  -'  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Mr    Erlesborn' 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Y)ik  'he  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and  the 
gentlem.an  from  Ohio,  who  l^  handling 
the  bill  for  the  minority;  on  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  good  compromise  that 
has  led  to  the  consideration  of  H  R.  337 
I  hope  this  bill  passes  m  this  form,  be- 
cause It  will  grant  more  equity  to  Fed- 
eral employees  required  to  travel  on  busi- 
ne^.> 

Mr  Chairman  this  does  represent  a 
compromise  The  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Its  SDonsor.  I  am  sure,  would  like 
to  have  some  higher  figures  in  here  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  recommend 
some  higher  figures  in  some  instances 
They  had  $40  here  as  actual  reimburse- 
ment, whereas  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  bill  contains  S35 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  act 
with  dispatch  this  year,  in  contrast  to 
their  lack  of  action  last  year,  because 
It  is  not  at  all  fair  to  require  Federal 
employees  when  traveling  to  cover  any 
part  of  their  expen.se  from  their  own 
pockets  They  should  be  reimbursed  for 
their  actual  expenses. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
was  clear  and  unconiroverted  that  in- 
creases in  travel  cost,  m  hotel  rooms  and 
meals,  make  the  present  $16  per  dav 
allowance  no  longer  fair  We  believe  a 
maximum  of  $22  will  constitute  a  fair 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  per  diem 
travel 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  vield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
new  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  this 
legislation^and  aLso  to  congratulate  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
a  job  well  done 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  337. 
to  increase  the  maximum  rate  of  per 
diem   allowance   for   employees   of   the 


Government   traveling  on  official   busi- 
ness 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  within  the 
past  few  years  knows  that  $16  per  day 
is  woefully  inadequate  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  food  and  lodging  m  most  parts 
of  this  Nation  I  believe  an  increase  to 
$22  per  day  is  the  minimum  we  can  do 
to  make  certain  that  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, traveling  on  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness, are  not  forced  to  pay  from  their 
own  wages  a  sizable  part  of  the  expen.ses 
they  incur 

During  the  90th  Congress.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  $16  per  day  was  insufficient  to  cover 
expen.ses  of  travel,  and  we  passed  H  R 
13738.  which  would  have  increased  the 
amount  to  $20  per  day  Unfcjrtunately, 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  Two  years  ago. 
In  considenns,'  the  legislation,  we  were 
told  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
determined  alter  extensive  study  that 
the  actual  average  total  daily  sub.sist- 
ei\ce  for  travelers  in  1967  was  $19.56. 
Today.  2  years  of  continuing  inflation 
have  again  increased  the  figure,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  $22  per  day  i.s  at  best 
merely  adequate. 

Provision  also  needs  to  be  made  for 
the  unusual  .situation  when  an  employee 
incurs  out-of-pocket  expenses  greatly  in 
excess  of  normal  per  diem,  for  reim- 
bursement of  a  greater  amount  than  the 
$30  per  day  present  maximum  This 
amount,  too.  is  raised  m  H.R  337  to  $35 
per  day.  and  again  I  believe  this  Is  the 
minimum  we  can  do  to  assist  employees 
faced  with  such  emergencies. 

All  in  all.  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  long  overdue,  and  should  be  acted 
upon  favorably,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  this  House  but  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senat*'  as  well,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  at  mv  time. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Br  It  f-nartcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
:ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5702 
of  ilUe  5  United  States  Code,  is  .imended  by 
sinking  out  "$16"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$25".  by  striking  out  'WO'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "saS".  and  by  strilcing 
out  'Jio'  and  lasertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "SIS" 
SBC  2  Section  .i703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  Is  itmended  by  striking  out  -Sie"  and 
inserting  In  :ieu  thereof  '  $20'.  by  striking 
L>ut  'sao'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "WS". 
and  by  striking  out  ■■»lo-  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$15" 

Sec  3  Section  3581(d)  of  title  39.  United 
.States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  t9"  and  InsertlnK  in  lieu  thereof  "SIS" 

Sec.  4.  The  lost  sentence  of  section  867iai 
1  1 1  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  li  follows  "Upon  his  certmcate.  each 
Judge,  while  attending  court,  or  transacting 
official  business  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Is  entitled  to  be  paid  all  necessary 
traveling  expenses  and  allowances  a.>;  pro- 
vided for  each  Jusitce  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  under  section  456  of  title  28  ". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "$25"  and  Insert 
■822". 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "$20"  and  insert 
$22' 

Page  2    strike  out  lines  3  through  12 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed   to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  .A.NNUNZIO,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
■  H  R  337  >  to  increase  the  maximum  rate 
of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Government  travelinR  on  official 
business,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  Hou.se  Resolution  337.  he  .t- 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  bv  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  .separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment'  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  i;ros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  passed 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Member.'^ 
deslrinL.'  to  do  .so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  m  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  .uist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CANADIAN  AND  MEXICAN 
COMMUTERS 

'Mr  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  FEIC-.HAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  24  cosponsors,  I  have  intro- 
duced H  R.  9505.  a  bill  which  amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by 
adding  a  new  sub.sectlon  to  section  212. 
The  amendment  is  geared  .-peciflcally  to 
regulating  more  effectively  the  influx 
into  the  United  States  of  nationals  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  under  the  .so-called 
alien  commuter  -ystem.  wiiich  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

This  .sy.-tem — a  creature  of  admini.s- 
trative  ingenu:ty  without  a  statutorv- 
base— permits  Canadian  and  Mexican 
workers  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  who  hold  alien  registration 
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receipt  cards,  commonly  known  as 
■  green  cards,  "  to  reside  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  and  regularly  commute  across 
the  border  to  places  of  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

Sample  counts  of  commuters  crossing 
the  border  have  been  taken  periodically. 
On  January  11  and  17,  1966,  54,375  com- 
muters entered  the  United  States,  43,687 
of  whom  entered  from  Mexico.  This 
number  was  slightly  lower  during  No- 
vember and  December  1967,  when  40,176 
commuters  from  Mexico  were  identified 
and  their  green  cards  were  suitably 
marked  to  distinguish  them. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  number  in- 
volved, however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  commuter  movement  adversely  af- 
fects the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  our  own  citizens  and  residents,  espe- 
cially those  living  in  the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  Mexican  border  in  Arizona, 
California.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The 
commuter  movement  from  Mexico  is  a 
factor  contributing  to  the  grinding  pov- 
erty, high  unemployment,  and  low  wages 
in  the  border  areas. 

Much  of  the  border  area  has  relatively 
large  labor  surpluses,  partly  because  of 
the  large  number  of  low-skill  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens  residing  in  the 
area.  The  impact  of  these  commuters  on 
il_ie  labor  market  has  been  enormous. 

A  report  by  the  social  action  commis- 
sion of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  El  Paso 
indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  low  wages  in  El  Paso  is — 

The  Mexican-American  must  compete 
with  .some  25.000  workers  from  Mexico  .  .  . 
lecal  iilien  cammuters.  United  States  citi- 
zens, and  Illegal  entrants  .  who  dally  cross 
the  bridge  (rom  Juarez  to  work  in  El  Paso. 
(ienerBlly  speaking,  the  workers  from  Mexi- 
co find  no  inconvenience  in  working  for  the 
barest  of  v.'ages  in  El  Paso. 

The  employment  of  commuters  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  communities  along  the 
border  area.  Data  published  by  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  in  1966  shows 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  bor- 
der towns  was  substantially  greater  than 
in  the  interior  cities.  Under  imanimous 
consent  I  shall  place  a  table  showing  im- 
cmployment  rates  in  Texas  border  cities 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  impact  of  the  commuter  is  partic- 
ularly acute  in  agriculture  where  mech- 
anization IS  rapidly  reducing  job  oppor- 
ttmities.  Due  to  the  high  concentration 
of  farms  along  the  border  and  the  fact 
tliat  commuters  often  work  in  the  lowest 
skilled,  lowest  paid  jobs,  farmworkers, 
who  are  already  underpaid,  are  the  first 
to  suffer  competition  from  the  commut- 
ers. 

Tlie  bill  we  have  introduced  does  not 
end  the  commuter  system,  but  it  does 
refine  its  operation.  The  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  each  commuter  alien  must  be 
regularly  certified  every  6  months  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  his  presence 
in  the  United  States  to  seek  or  continue 
employment  does  not  adversely  affect 
wat'.es  or  working  conditions  of  U.S. 
workers  similarly  employed.  In  determin- 
ing whether  their  employment  does  ad- 
'vcrsely  affect  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  American  workers,  the  standard 


would  be  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  American  labor  similarly  em- 
ployed. Thus,  the  employer  must  pay  his 
commuters  wages  commensurate  with 
U.S.  labor  engaging  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

The  bill  apphes  to  aliens  having  a 
"principal,  actual  dwelling  place"  in  a 
foreign  country.  Thus,  it  is  strictly 
geared  to  those  commuters  working  in 
the  immediate  border  areas  who  travel 
across  the  border  regularly.  This  is  the 
"commuter"  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  imple- 
menting this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law. 
there  would  be  some  period  of  phasing 
it  into  effect  so  that  it  would  not  sud- 
dently  impose  a  difficult  burden  on  the 
aliens  involved. 

Section  2  removes  a  provision  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  that 
exempts  from  criminal  .sanctions  indi- 
viduals who  willfully  and  knowingly  cm- 
ploy  aliens  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  illegally.  Such  an  amendment  is 
necessary  since  the  nimiber  of  immi- 
grants illegally  entering  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  is  rapidly  rising. 
For  instance,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
apprehended  115.000  illegal  aliens  last 
year.  Tlie  majority  of  these  illegal  en- 
trants come  into  the  United  States  in 
hope  of  finding  agricultural  and  factory 
employment.  Many  employers  lure  them 
into  the  United  States  to  obtain  inex- 
pensive labor.  Criminal  .sanctions 
against  such  employers  would  help  stop 
the  high  number  of  illegal  ei.lrants. 

Before  closing,  I  must  emphasize  in 
no  way  does  section  I  of  this  bill  ban 
the  use  of  green  cards  or  terminate  the 
commuter  system.  What  it  would  at- 
tempt to  do  is  to  provide  that  holders  of 
green  cards  will  not  use  what  is  a  con- 
tinuing privilege  in  such  a  way  as  to 
depress  wages  and  working  conditions 
within  the  United  States. 

The  combined  effect  of  both  sections 
will  be  to  substantially  improve  working 
conditions  in  our  border  areas.  We  feel 
it  is  necessary  legislation. 

H.R.  9505  is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Cel- 
LER,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Reid  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tiernan. 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

The  table  mentioned  above  follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  22  TEXAS  CITIES,  ;%6 


UNEMPLOYMENT   RATES  IN  22  TEXAS  CITIES,   1966-Con 


City 


Rate        Rank 


1  border  cities 6.6 

Bro*nsville-Harlingen-S3n  Benito 6.5 

El  Paso 4.4 

Laredo 9.6 

McAllpn-Pharr-Edinburg 5.8 

18  interior  cities 3.4 

Abilene -  3.6 

Amarillo 2.9 

Austin 2.6 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange ♦.0 

Corpus  Christ! 3.7 

Dallas 2.5 

FortWorth      ._ 2.9 

Galveston-Texas  City 4.7 

Houston 2.4 


City 


Rate 


interior  cities — continued 

Longviow-Kilgore-Gladewater 3.  3 

Lubboch  3.8 

Midland-Odessa 3.4 

San  AngelO.  - 3.  4 

San  ftntonio.- 4.3 

Texarkana , 3.  8 

Tyler. .-.  3.3 

Waco 4.4 

Wichita  Falls --  3.0 


Rank 


13 
9 
9 

16 

13 
7 

17 
6 


Souicp:  The  Teuas  Labor  Market.  Teia?  Employment  Com- 
mission 


21 
17 
22 
20 


UNI\'^RSAL  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

I  Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  years,  wc  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  many  programs  aimed  at  provid- 
ing the  disadvantaged  .'•tudent  an  op- 
ixirtunity  to  attend  college  but  they  are 
;^rossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  of 
all  high  school  students  demanding  ad- 
ditional free  public  education. 

We  have  seen  recently  black  students 
at  Rutpers  Univer.sity  demonstratiiiL:  in 
support  of  the  rieht  of  all  black  hiah 
.'>chool  .students  graduating  this  June  to 
enter  Rutgers  next  September. 

And  we  have  seen  middle-income  par- 
ents complaining  that  their  children,  al- 
though academically  qualified,  are 
threatened  with  the  possibility  of  being 
shut  out  of  colleges  and  imiversities  be- 
cause of  reductions  in  collese  admis- 
sions. 

And  finally  there  are  the  college  ad- 
ministrators who  are  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle between  aspiring  disadvantaged  kids 
and  middle-class  kids  competing  for  col- 
lege seats  that  are  limited  because  of  lack 
of  ftmds.  facilities,  and  personnel. 

Just  today  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Univer- 
sity is  quoted  as  saying  that  iiundrcds  of 
parents,  alarmed  by  the  possibility  that 
the  university  will  be  forced  to  reduce  the 
size  of  its  freshman  class,  are  urging  that 
special  programs  for  slum  students  be 
reduced  before  regular  admissions  are 
cut. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  It  pin- 
points quite  clearly  the  urcent  need  for 
a  universal  postsecondary  education, 
available  to  all. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  wc  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  I  spon.<;ored  and  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  December  31.  1969. 
proposals  relative  to  the  feasibility  of 
making  postsecondary  education  avail- 
able to  all  young  Americans  who  qualify 
and  seek  it. 

In  view  of  the  immediacy  and  uraency 
of  th's  problem,  which  is  affectina  our 
colleETCs  and  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion. I  urcre  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  come  forward  now  with  proposals  on 
universal  postsecondary  education  so 
that  they  can  be  con.sidered  by  this  body 
in  the  present  secsion. 

The  situation  is  critical  and  the  time 
is  now.  if  we  are   to  afford   any  relief 
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on  this  issue  to  our  strife-rldden.  anxiety- 
torn  urban  communities  Equality  of  op- 
portunity in  the  United  States  today  Is 
increasinKly  related  to  equality  uf  access 
of  education,  and  we  mast  move  quiclcly 
and  decisively  to  see  to  it  that  access  is 
made  available  next  fall  to  every  vounK 
American  who  has  the  will  to  learn 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  seriousness 
0/  this  matter,  I  have  written  the  follow- 
ing letter    o  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H 
Finch 

t'"NCHtSS    of      THI     UnFTJO     SfATts 

Hot  St   t)F   RePKEseNT^rivt.s 

Wu.ih.tngtori   DC    Ma'-i'h.  J6    tiS'i 
H  1:1    Hubert   H    Pinch 

Sr'-ri-tii'i/     US    Ofpartmr-nr   nf   H>-aUh.  tdu- 
raliun    and    Wi'lfii"'     Wai'iington    DC 

UcAR  Mr  siiRrTARY  Over  the  >ears  mid 
p.irtlcuiarly  in  recent  months,  'here  have 
been  perlixllc  proposAla  'o  make  universal 
educaMonal  upportunitv  at  the  post-second- 
arv  level  a  reality  The  prop-wals  rani?e  Irom 
jutri^ht  grants  coveriiijf  <tll  tuition  *:id 
exp«n.se»^  like  the  OI  BlU  10  .ariuus  tax 
deductions,  credit  proposals,  cind  1  jana  of  one 
...irt    >r  axujlher 

SU^ualitv  of  opportunity  in  the  L'nitetl 
States  today  13  increaslnfjly  related  to  equal- 
ity of  access  to  education  .tnd  yet  million.^ 
if  students,  black  and  white  ,ire  tiein«{  denied 
this  opportunity  because  of  the  Lick  of  funds 
to  finance  their  educauon  The  Carnegie 
Commission  report  ^n  Hlifher  Education  re- 
ported that  almoot  half  "f  the  undergraduate 
college  students  in  the  United  States  now 
rome  from  the  country's  highest  family  in- 
come quartlle:  and  only  seven  per  cent  come 
from  tile  lowest  income  quartlle  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  change  these  long  (xlds. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  .seen  New  York 
City  beset  by  problems  arising  fronn  the  con- 
troversy over  the  SEEK  program  and  the  City 
University  s  proposed  One  Hundred  Scholars 
program,  which  would  admit  to  the  City 
University  the  one  hundred  top  graduating 
.students  m  every  high  school  This  could 
mean  that  o'Jier  students  who  might  score 
higher  on  the  New  York  State  Regents  or 
have  higher  scholastic  averages  would  be 
displaced 

I  am  enclosing  e^n  article  from  the  March 
26th  ecUUon  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
indicates  the  pressure — Jiistlflable  or  unjusu- 
ftable — from  middleclass  parents  'urging 
that  admissions  to  the  University's  two  spe- 
cial programs  for  slum  students — the  College 
Discovery  Program  and  Search  for  Enlighten- 
ment. Elevation  and  Knowledge  (SEEK) — be 
reduced  before  regular  admissions  are  cut   ' 

At  the  same  time,  disadvantaged  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  students  in  New  York  City  are 
insistently  demanding  their  rights  to  poet- 
secondary  education. 

We  have  seen  black  students  .u  Rutgers 
University  demonstating  in  support  of  the 
right  of  all  black  high  school  seniors  grad- 
uating this  June  to  enter  Rutgers  next  Sep- 
tember, regardless  of  test  scores,  etc 

It  is  hard  to  argue  against  the  right  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  kids  to  poet- 
secondary  education,  and  it  is  also  equally 
difficult  to  ask  middle-class  kids  with  higher 
education  attainments  to  .step  aside  and  give 
up  their  places  in  our  free,  tax-supported 
colleges.  The  only  answer  Is  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  f>ost-secondary  education  opportuni- 
ties sufficient  to  provide  universal  education 
at  the  college  or  Junior  college  level  for  all 
who  desired  It  and  could  benefit  by  it. 

During  the  90th  Congress.  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  (Sec  508)  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  which  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
rmt  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  December 
31.  1969.  propoeals  relative  to  the  feasibility 
of  making  post-secondary  education  avail- 
able to  all  young  Americans  who  qualify  and 
seek  It.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  know- 
ing what  steps  have  already  been  initiated  by 
your  Department  to  carry  out  this  Congres- 


sional assignment  I  urge  you  alS4^  to  consider 
making  proposals  .ilong  the«e  lines  to  the 
C'ongrrsa  within  ihc  next  lew  months  so  that 
thev  lan  (>«•  actesl  upon  during  the  Hrst  ses- 
sion of  the  9l!it  Congress  Our  already  stnfe- 
torn  and  .vnxlety-ndden  urb^n  communities 
should  not  be  cillrd  upon  to  f.ice  the  resent- 
ment "f  l.irge  inrtsses  uX  rnlddle-cUss  stu- 
dfni.i  tind  uiiderpruileged  minority  students 
Lompetiii({  ;  ir  UriiUed  po«t-»e<-onU«ry  educa- 
tion opportunltle.'i  The  only  unawer  Is  oppor- 
tunity lor  ill  .ind  the  Urgency  ,ind  critical 
need  Is  now 

I  Aoiikl  very  much  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
•  unity   'o  illscu-ss  this  matter  with  you 

With  every  warm  best  wish, 
sincerely. 

James  H    .St'UfXiR. 
Mrmher  0/  Cungrn.i 

AUo  illustrative  of  my  concern,  is  the 
fuUowinvj  article  published  In  the  March 
26  edition  uf  the  New  York  Times; 

lioWKCR   S<<)REO   BT    JeWLsH    UnIT  FOR 

PiioiCTiNO    RArlAL    Tension 
I  By  Leonard  Buder 1 

The  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  American 
Jewlsn  Congress  r barged  yesterday  that  Dr 
.\lbert  H  Bowker,  chancellor  of  the  City 
University,  was  fomenting  racial  and  religi- 
ous tension  by  predicting  It  " 

The  council,  m  a  sharply  critical  state- 
ment rhallenged  Dr  Bowkers  comment  on 
Monday  that  tension  between  Jews  and  Ne- 
►croes  m  the  city  might  explode"  If  the 
City  University  were  forced  to  reduce  the 
size  of  Its  'reshman  class  next  (all  because 
if  budget  cuts 

Dr  Bowker  .said  that  the  University  had 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  Jewish  parents  urging  that  ad- 
missions to  the  university's  two  special  pro- 
krrams  for  slum  student* — the  College  Dis- 
covery Program  and  Search  for  Enlighten- 
ment. Klevatlon  and  Knowledge  (SEEK)  —be 
reduced  before  regular  admissions  are  cut. 

"The  surest  way  of  arousing  hostility  be- 
tween racial  and  reUglous  groups  Is  to  fore- 
cast that  It  will  occur."  declared  Theodore  J 
Kolish.  chairman  of  the  Metrofjolltan  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  congress. 

statement  CALLXO  DA.MAGINC 

Mr  Bowkers  self-fulfllllng  prophecy  does 
.1  disservice  to  all  of  those — Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, black  and  white  who  have  Joined 
hands  in  opposing  cutback  In  funds  for  the 
City  University  " 

.\5ked  to  comment  on  the  council's  critic- 
ism Dr  Bowker  said  this  his  statement  on 
Negro-Jewish  tensions  was  his  paraphrase 
of  one  made  earlier  this  month  by  10  Negro 
and  Jewish  leaders 

The  10  leaders,  who  had  formed  the  Tem- 
porary Committee  on  Black-Jewish  Relations, 
said  that  potential  cuts  in  the  budget  and 
admissions  at  City  University  threaten  a  new 
confrontation  between  religious  and  racial 
groups  "that  could  exceed  the  destructlve- 
ness  of  previous  controversies  " 

.Among  those  who  Jtilned  in  that  state- 
ment were  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director  of 
the  National  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  Whitney  M.  Young. 
Jr  .  executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  Robert  Bernhard.  an  investment 
banker  and  the  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  and  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham Heschel  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary 

Mr.  KoUsh  said  that  the  congress  was  one 
of  nine  major  Jewish  organizations  that 
had  urged  Governor  Rockefeller  and  legis- 
lative leaders  to  provide  greater  funds  both 
for  regular  college  admission  and  for  the 
College  Discovery  and  SEEK  programs. 

"But  our  organization.  "  he  continued, 
"does  not  believe  the  effort  to  frighten  Al- 
bany into  restoring  the  cuts  by  raising  the 
specter  of  race  riot  is  either  good  tactics  or 
accurate  sociology." 


FISCAL  STANDING  EXPLAINED 

In  explaining  the  City  University's  finan- 
cial dimcultles.  Dr  Bowker  had  noted  th..- 
the  university's  original  budget  request  ihw 
year  was  for  »270  million  That  amount  the 
chancellor  said  would  have  accommcxlated 
17.(XK)  incoming  regular  students  and  ;i  nuo 
special  students 

The  chancellor  said  that  cuts  by  the  Gov- 
ernors ofTlce  In  proposed  state  support  re- 
clu<ed  that  figure  to  J2a5-mllllon.  which 
would  only  accomm(Xlate  u  total  of  H  Ooo 
students 

Further  cuts  by  the  city  government,  ihp 
chancellor  said,  would  bring  the  proJecte<1 
total  budget  down  to  about  $180-mllllor.  - 
enough,  lie  said,  to  maintain  operations  but 
not   enough    to   admit    any    new   students 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SUPPORTS 
HOUSE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 

'  Mr  HALETi'  asked  and  was  «u  en 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  P'rierson-Nichols  Post  No  8 
the  American  Lemon,  of  Winter  Haven. 
Fal  .  are  among  those  many  American^ 
who  view  with  alarm  the  battle  which 
must  be  fought  in  every  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  authonty  and  the  functions  ot 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, and  now  the  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  They  are  also  alarmed  by 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  opponent.s 
of  this  important  committee  of  the 
House 

I  share  the  respect  that  these  Legion- 
naires and  other  .sound-thinking  Amer- 
icans have  for  the  valuable  work  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
its  predecessor,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  our  Nation. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Prlerson- 
Nichols  Post  so  that  Chairman  Richard 
IcHORD  and  his  committee  members  will 
know  of  the  strong  support  they  have 
from  these  veterans  of  Winter  Haven. 
Fla. 
Resolution    Adopted    by    Prierson -Nichols 

American     Legion     Post     No.     8.     Winter 

Haven,  Fla  ,  March  18,  1969 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  18.  1969,  passed  House  Res- 
olution 89  changing  the  name  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  (HUACi 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, clarifying  Its  mandate,  and  retaining  Its 
Independent  status  as  in  Integral  Committee, 
and 

Whereas,  the  record  of  the  House  debate 
on  the  Resolution  discloses  that  a  number  of 
House  Members  voted  against  its  passage  in 
the  apparent  attempt  to  defeat  Its  passage 
and  pave  the  way  to  have  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (HUACI 
abolished  and  Its  functions  transferred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  a  a  sub- 
ordinate sub-committee  status,  and 

Whereas,  HUAC  has  been  a  constant  tiirget 
for  communist  and  other  subversive  ele- 
ments In  their  determined  efforts  to  ridicule 
and  downgrade  Its  activities,  to  disrupt  Its 
proceedings,   and   to   have  it   abolished,  and 

Whereas,  In  light  of  past  and  present 
communist  and  other  subversive  activities 
In  the  United  States,  In  Communist  Cuba, 
In  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  elsewhere,  and 
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Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  presently  at 
War  in  Vietnam  on  the  premise  of  democ- 
racy, self-determination,  and  freedom  as 
opposed  to  communism.  totalltarlarUsm.  and 
slavery,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  must  have  In 
lis  protective  arsenal  an  effective,  strong  and 
dedicated  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
lurity  to  investigate,  uncover,  counter  and 
defeat  communist  and  other  subversive 
•orces  who  defy  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  government,  create  turmoil  and  strife 
in  our  cities  and  educational  Institutions, 
.ind  direct  their  efforts  to  the  overthrow  of 
our  form  of  government  by  force  or  other- 
wise. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Frler- 
son-Nlchols  American  Legion  Post  No.  8, 
Winter  Haven.  Florida,  go  on  record  as 
strongly  and  determinedly  opposing  any 
Congressional  action  which  would  In  any 
sense  weaken  or  downgrade  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  minimize  its 
mandate,  or  abolish  it  and  transfer  Its  func- 
tions to  another  House  Committee  In  the 
subordinate   suuus   of   a   subcommittee. 

CHARLES   L.    McCaRTY, 

Post  CoTTiTnonder. 


PROPOSED  MULTILATERAL  TREATY 
TO  BAR  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS FROM  THE  SEABED 

Mr  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
;)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  with  the  support  of  12 
ot  my  colleagues,  a  brief  concurrent  reso- 
lution proposing  that  the  United  States 
actively  seek  a  multilateral  treaty  to  bar 
all  military  installations  from  the  seabed 
Such  a  pact  would  be  consistent  with  our 
previous  stance  in  concluding  the  Ant- 
arctic and  Outer  Space  Treaties,  and 
would  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen- 
ing and  extending  the  rule  of  law  as  a 
basic  foundation  for  world  peace. 

As  I  noted  last  week,  the  United  Slates 
pave  an  essentially  negative  response  to 
a  Soviet  proposal  at  Geneva  which  fol- 
lowed this  general  line.  Our  initial  posi- 
tion was  apparently  dictated  largely  by 
the  Navy's  concern  for  the  submarine-de- 
tection devices  it  has  already  implanted 
on  the  ocean.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  a  total  ban  on  military  installa- 
tions on  the  seabed  might  even  prevent 
the  transmission  of  military  messages 
through  undersea  cables.  These,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  matters  for  conscienti- 
ous negotiation.  Only  through  detailed 
discussion  can  we  learn  what  mutually 
acceptable  definitions  of  prohibited  mili- 
tary installations  or  activities  can  be 
r"ached,  and  whether  in  fact  we  can  find 
aiiieement  on  treaty  language  that  w ould 
in  no  way  impair  operation?  such  as  those 
outlined  above. 

I  therefore  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  thai 
'.ve  must  negotiate  from  a  position  of  sup- 
i)ort  for  the  principle  of  full  demilitanza- 
Mon  of  the  seabed,  and  not  from  a  reflex 
of  resistance  to  the  principle  because  it 
might  inhibit  full  freedom  of  action  tor 
our  military  planners.  I  hope  that  other 
Members  will  share  this  view,  and  that 
they  will  add  their  voices  in  support  of 
the  resolution  which  '^e  have  offered 
today. 


The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  184 

Concurrent  resolution  proposing  a  multilat- 
eral treaty  to  bar  all  military  liLstallailons 
from  the  seabed 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  previously 
entered  Into  treaties  providing  for  the  de- 
militarization of  outer  space.  Including  the 
moon  and  other  celestrial  bodies,  and  o: 
Antarctica;  and 

Whereas  the  seabed  should  be  kept  free  of 
military  Installations  o!  all  kinds  so  as  to 
eliminate  a  source  of  potential  conflict 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattves 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  United 
States  should  actively  seek  to  conclude  a 
multilateral  treaty,  along  the  lines  of  those 
which  govern  activities  In  outer  space  and  in 
Antarctica,  which  would  bar  all  types  of  mili- 
tary Installations  from  the  seabed  and  would 
make  appropriate  provision  for  Inspection  to 
insure  compliance 


WISDOM  FROM  THE  OIL  INDUS- 
TRY—OR HOW  TO  STRETCH 
TRUTH    LIKE    CHEWING   GUM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  en- 
tirely the  27' j-percent  oil  and  i^as 
depletion  allowance.  Recently  a  group 
of  gentlemen  representing  the  oil  in- 
dustry came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  argue 
for  retention  of  tax  privileges  this  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  now  enjoys  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  American  pub- 
!.c  I  was  much  moved  by  their  reason- 
::.l:  Reading  their  comments,  I  panted 
under  the  effect  of  their  eloquence.  Never 
was  a  more  ignoble  cause  defended  so 
ably.  Unfortimately,  their  arguments  are 
mere  sleight  of  mouth.  They  plead  pov- 
erty. They  plead  high  operating  costs.  I 
would  sooner  believe  that  a  barracuda  is 
a  vegetarian.  I  would  sooner  believe  in 
perpetual  motion  or  squaring  the  circle 
then  accept  their  futile  testimony. 

It  is  almost  tax  time,  and  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  are  beginning  to  grope 
for  cash  to  pay  Uncle  Sam.  Let  every 
single  one  of  them  take  a  close  look  at 
the  American  oil  industi-y.  See  it  for 
what  it  really  is — a  fourth  level  of  gov- 
ernment. A  prime  cause  of  inflation.  A 
major  reason  why  millions  pay  stagger- 
ing taxes. 

As  taxpayers  painfully  look  at  their  tax 
wiiteoffs.  let  them  note  the  27 '2 -percent 
tax-free  allowance  given  the  oil  industry 
annually  to  cover  depletion  of  wells  they 
drill  and  operate.  Let  them  see  a  statu- 
tory provision  enabling  oil  well  drillers 
to  deduct,  in  1  year,  most  capital  costs 
of  their  drilling  that  are  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  years  in  other  industries. 

Let  them  see  how  oil  companies  are 
allowed  to  deduct  from  taxes,  as  a  credit, 
ijayments  of  royalties  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Such  business  expenses  in 
most  industries  are  simply  deductions 
from  income,  taken  before  taxes  are 
computed. 

Let  lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayers 
lake  a  searching  look  at  tax  rates  paid 


by  these  companies,  as  they  pollute  our 
environment,  raise  gasoUne  prices  at  w  ill. 
merge  to  form  ever  larger  corporate  units 
and  fight  desperately  to  keep  cheap  for- 
eign oil  out  of  this  country  becau.se  it 
would  lower  prices  slightly  to  scores  of 
millions  of  gasoline  and  oil  consumers. 
Bulging  with  profits  and  swollen  with 
privilege,  they  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  con- 
fident of  their  power  and  contemptuous 
of  the  vast  majority  ot  our  American 
)jeople. 

As  every  man  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try digs  deep,  deeper,  deepest,  for  their 
taxes  this  year,  I  pray  they  will  examine 
our  American  oil  industry.  It  is  a  national 
scandal  and  outrage  to  allow  this  un- 
believable situation  to  continue  un- 
checked. 

We  are  even  now  engaged  in  a  search 
for  tax  reform.  Let  us  be  blunt,  spelling 
out  truth  in  the  straighte.^-t  teims.  Oil  in- 
dustry privilege  now  rages  unchecked  at 
the  expense  of  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
irv.  How  long  are  we  to  tolerate  this? 


READIN".  RITIN'  AND  RIOTIN" 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  news  item  I  am  inserting  here  in  the 
Record  were  not  such  a  tragic  account, 
it  would  be  a  satire  beyond  belief.  Had  it 
been  written  a  dozen  years  ago.  no  news- 
paper would  have  printed  it  because  the 
editor  would  have  been  convinced  the 
reporter  was  having  hallucmations.  But, 
time  marches  on  in  the  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land of  Higher  Education  and  the  bizarre 
has  now  become  the  plain  and  ordinary 
As  Shakespeare  put  it — 

O    Judgment!    thou    art    fled    to   brutish 

beasts 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason 

The  modern-day  brutish  beasts  have 
found  a  home,  it  would  seem,  at  San 
Francisco  State  College,  among  other 
institutions  which  have  specialized  in 
permissiveness  in  the  past.  I  am  certain 
this  article  could  have  been  written 
about  a  number  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  because  this  kind  of  class- 
room conduct  is  permitted  almost  uni- 
vei-sally  these  days.  Thank  God  for  the 
few  places  of  higher  learning  which  con- 
tinue to  resist  and  attempt  to  cling  to 
the  old-fashioned  concept  of  a  school 
being  a  center  of  reason,  logic,  and  learn- 
ing. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
All  Is    Racist  '  to  Blacks;  Harassment  Jars 
Liberal 
By   Rasa   Gustaitlsj 

S^N  Francisco.  February  24.— As  Prof 
John  H.  Bunzel  faced  his  class  for  the  nrst 
time  m  the  semester  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  he  knew  he  was  in  for  trouble. 

In  the  unusually  large  group  before  him 
he  saw  a  siz.itale  number  of  black  militants — 
to  whom,  he  knew,  he  symbolized  the  enemy. 

For  months  now — ever  since  he  had  pub- 
lished an  article  critical  of  the  bliick  studies 
urogram  as  proposed  by  Associate  Professor 
Nathan  Hare — Bunzel  had  been  a  target  01 
abuse  and   intimidation. 
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He  h.id  rrccl\p(l  itmnyniou?.  firpitening 
lelepu'.  ne  r;ills  at  liome  .ind  berime  n-ciis- 
tomed  t  )  belnt;  called  pig  Bnnze!  ■  His  two 
cars  weie  covered  with  the  words  Fascist 
Scjb"  one  nlsht  and  a.l  the  tires  were 
clashed  A  hcmemade  bomb  was  loiind  one 
morning  outside  t!ie  ntfic?  of  i  lie  political 
science   department     which   he  heads 

Nf\  ■"rrheless  Biinzel  45  till  and  tweedy 
liKiked  ,!t  the  uriii.p  befire  him  calmly  and 
beean  I  <  explain  what  he  had  In  mi;;d  lor 
the  course 

HOUO    of    IIOSTII  ITV 

Hu  Voice  was  cirnwned  in  a  flood  of  hostile 
qiiestiOiis  and  remarks  Someone  st'xid  up 
and  bee.in  to  read  aloud  Irom  Quotations 
irnm  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tune  '  Bunzel  tried 
tor  ten  minutes  to  restore  order  tlien. 
stunned    he  dismissed   the  class 

Two  d.iys  later,  on  Wednesday.  *ie  tried 
a^aln  The  class  now  had  become,  (or  him. 
a  testlntj  ground  of  whether  those  of  us 
committed  to  the  use  of  reason  can  still  have 
his  voice  heard  in  an  Increasingly  Irrational 
environment." 

He  tried  to  respond  to  the  hostile  questions 
The  course  he  said,  was  titled  ■communltv 
power  .ind  the  politics  of  leadership  ■  It 
would  uut  deal  with  todav's  headlines  'here 
I  .jlrls  hand  shot  up>  but  would  follow  an 
icademic  form  .md  would  prove  the  com- 
plexities of  iommimlty.  he  said  Then  he 
gestured  to  the  elrl 

"Some  of  the  things  vou  -  iv  we  cl on  t 
understand."  ?he  told  'Um  I'm  asklnst  •'.,•1 
to  come  down  to  our  level  And  when  we  raise 
our  hands,  you  should  respond  Immediatelv 
It  took  vou  about  four  mlntues  to  respond  " 

"If  it's  all  rlRht.  I'd  prefer  to  finish  a 
thoxjght.  then  answer  questions."  Bunzel 
replied. 

Man.  what  vou  re  savlni?  doesn't  mean 
anvthine;  aiiywav."  a  black  student  ^^houted 
Others  joined  in  a  cicophonv 

"I  can't  hear  your  questions."  Bunzel  told 
the  class. 

Man.  you  haven't  been  hearing  all  your 
life.  "  a  student  said. 

TWO    MILLION    OMrTTED 

The  black  students  demanded  to  know 
why  no  readings  from  s^tokelv  Carmlchael 
or  Huev  P  Newton  were  i=sl?ned  Bunzel 
replied  that  some  two  million  other  :hol?es 
had  been  omitted 

The  books  on  the  list,  the  students  charged, 
were  racist 

C.  Wright  Mills  and  Talcott  Parsons  ra- 
cists' By  what  st&ndards?  Bunzel  asked.  Had 
anyone  read  them'' 

"If  you  put  it  on  the  list,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  It's  a  racist  book.  "  a  voice  replied 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  Bunzel  dis- 
missed the  class,  telling  the  students  I 
intend  to  teach  this  course  as  it  has  always 
been  taught  " 

"If  we  have  to  bring  guns  In  here  you 
won  t  teach  U."  a  youth  replied  We  11  le.ich 
you  about  community  power" 

On  Friday.  Bunze!  again  pleaded  with  the 
sfadents  to  be  allowed  to  begin  When  the 
heckling  continued,  an  administrative  offi- 
cial was  called  and  ordered  two  of  the  Negro 
students  suspended  The  class  was  again 
di  missed,  with  the  first  lecture  stiU  to  be 
given. 

INTIMIDATION    CHARGED 

At  a  press  conference  later.  Black  Student 
Union  members  declared  that  "black  stu- 
dents were  harassed,  intimidated  and  sus- 
pended" m  Bunzel's  class  that  morning. 

Tony  Miranda,  a  leader  In  the  Third  World 
Liberation  Front,  said  the  millt-ints  were 
determined  to  "stop  the  functioning  of  the 
class  and  educate  people  on  what  the  class 
IS  about.  Any  class  he'll  be  teaching  will 
have  his  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  our 
society  and  that  Is  hurting  the  people.  We're 


siylne  he's  '.n  direct  opposition  to  our  strug- 
flle  at  till-,  p  .i.it    .And  n^  ^Mcll  lie's  an  enemy.' 

Bunzel,  ,i  cool,  calm  scholar,  is  somewhat 
puzzled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  attacks 
against  him  lor  he  prides  himself  on  his 
long  liberal  record  — the  hght  he  led  for  ad- 
mission of  Negroes  into  clubs  at  Prince- 
ton in  the  ia40s.  his  outspokenness  aiiainst 
Sen.  McCarthy  and  against  the  California 
I'lvalty  oath  in  the  1950s,  his  support  for  a 
bl.ick  studies  proeram  at  San  FrancLsco  Stale 
College  as  lung  as  lour  years  ago 

He  became  a  special  target  of  the  mllUam 
students  last  October,  when  he  published 
that  article  in  the  quarterly.  The  Public 
Interest  "  In  it,  he  questioned  whether  the 
black  .studies  program  being  drawn  up  for 
the  College  by  Nathan  Hare  would  allow  lor 
enoutrh  diversity  In  points  of  view  on  racial 
questions 

It  was  a  cautious  piece,  hardly  some- 
thing to  provoke  a  kamikaze  attixck,"  he 
said 

■^'et  it  Is  exactly  that  caution  which  angers 
the  mllltanL.s  For  Bunzel  with  his  care- 
Uil  welRhlng  of  all  sides  of  the  question,  rep- 
resent-^ t'l  'hem  a  liberal  enemy  —  the  man 
in  the  middle  who  fails  u->  take  sides  clearly 
and  so  blocks  the  revolution. 

He  not  only  questions  their  black  student 
studies  proeram  but  also  has  failed  to  sup- 
port the  American  Federation  of  Teachers' 
strike,  explaining  that  he  believes  'It  is  the 
wrong  strike  at  the  wrong  time,  and  be- 
sides. I'm  not  completely  persuaded  that 
the  industrial  trade  union  model  is  ap- 
propriate  to   the   academic   community  " 

WORSE  THAN   VNALLACF.^ 

He's  much  more  a  dangerous  thing  than 
a  man  like  George  Wallace."  a  BSU  mem- 
ber told  me  ■  With  Wallace,  everyone  knows 
where  he  stands  But  when  Bunzel  says  some- 
thing people  say,  yeah,  he's  a  liberal  so  that 
must  be  right  " 

But  to  Bunzel.  the  right  to  say  or  write 
what  he  believes  and  to  teach  the  class  as 
he  wants  to  is  the  Irreducible  minimum 
of  academic   freedom" 

"I  win  not  be  intimidated  but  I  will  not 
be  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  sometimes 
Im  scared."  he  told  me.  I've  had  police  pro- 
tection at  home  now  for  four  months  and 
that's  a  lousy  way  to  live." 


PASCELL  I^^^RODUCES  BILL  TO 
ALLE\'IATE  INEQUITIES  IN  F'ED- 
ERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

'  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks 1 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  to  correct  a  Gov- 
ernment practice  which  affects  only  a  few 
people  but  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
those  few  who  are  involved. 

I  refer  to  the  policy  of  cutting  off  a 
Federal  employee's  pay  as  soon  as  he 
files  a  compensation  claim  for  injury 
suffered  on  the  job.  In  many  cases  the 
paperwork  delay  m  processing  a  justifi- 
able claim  amoimts  to  weeks  or  months. 
Meanwhile,  the  injured  employee  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  of  his  continuing  ex- 
penses— which  may  include  supporting  a 
family  of  many  children — without  any 
income. 

Clearly  this  is  an  unfair  and  inequi- 
table situation,  since  the  employee  is  in- 
jured through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He 
was  carrying  out  his  official  Government 
duties  when  injured,  and  therefore  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  provide 


for  his  .'•upport  until  he  is  able  to  woik 
'A'l'din 

Under  present  practices,  the  Govern- 
inent's  obligation  to  such  employees  i> 
not  beinc  met.  Rather,  the  faithful  em- 
ployee's urgent  need  during  the  critic:il 
period  of  his  on-the-job  injuiy  is  isnoied 
as  the  Government  slowly  processes  liis 
justifiable  request  for  compensation.  W? 
cannot  allow  this  treatment  to  coiitimic 

My  lecislation  would  allow  Federal 
employees  injured  on  the  job  to  contmup 
to  receive  their  le^nilar  pay  until  there 
is  a  decision  and  compensation  paymenl- 
inay  becin.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  ve 
enact  this  system  so  that  an  injury  o;i 
the  job  will  not  result  in  an  automatic 
lengthy  cutoff  of  all  income. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensali:)!!  Act  to  accomplish 
this  uoal.  It  inovides  safeguards  .so  that 
any  differences  or  discrepancies  would  be 
adjusted  by  withholding  portions  of  the 
compensation  payments  in  a  maimer 
tliat  will  be  equitable  to  the  employee 
and  ttie  Government 

My  bill  also  makes  another  amendment 
of  the  Compensation  Act,  to  provide  tliat 
employees  who  are  on  the  compensation 
rolls  will  continue  to  earn  annual  and 
sick  leave 

Under  existinc  law.  an  employee  10- 
ceivinc  compen.sation  piayments  becalI^e 
of  duty-incurred  injuries  Is  deprived  of 
the  risiht  to  earn  annual  or  sick  leave  for 
those  periods  which  exceed  80  hours  of 
leave  without  pay. 

This  practice  is  just  the  opixisite  when 
the  employee  is  on  annual  or  sick  leave. 
When  an  employee  is  away  from  his  job 
on  such  leave,  he  is  earning  more  leave 
credits. 

I  fail  to  see  why  a  different  rule  .^I'.ould 
apply  to  those  who  have  been  injured  0:1 
the  job.  Consequently,  I  seek  to  amend 
the  law  to  provide  equal  treatment  :  .ir 
those  who  are  injured 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  :or 
the  past  several  Congresses,  but  to  date 
it  has  not  become  law.  Tliis  session,  I 
hope  we  can  enact  these  needed  reforms 
which  will  help  produce  equitable  treat- 
ment for  our  injured  Federal  employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  CO. 
THE  HICKENLOOPER  AMEND- 
MENT AND  U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA 

I  Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  t;iven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  < 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4 
of  this  year.  President  Nixon  may  be 
forced  to  commit  our  Latin  American 
policy  to  a  course  that  would  irreparably 
damage  future  U.S.  relations  with  that 
region,  I  refer  to  the  April  deadline  upon 
which,  under  the  statutory  sanctions  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  suspend  all  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Peru,  if  the  conflict  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  remains  in 
stalemate.    The    IPC    oil    expropriation 
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case  has  made  headlines  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  well  it  should— it  is  creating  perhaps 
the  greatest  crisis  in  United  Statcs-Latm 
American  relations  in  our  time,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
reacts  to  this  incident  could  propel  us 
iiito  a  future  of  total  alienation  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  my  mind,  the  IPC  case  points  up 
the  vital  necessity  of  an  immediate  re- 
assessment of  U.S.  policy  toward  Peru, 
and  indeed,  all  of  Latin  America,  and 
calls  for.  in  particular,  a  thorough  study 
of  two  aspects  of  that  policy:  first,  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  and  it  seri- 
ously negative  effects  on  overall  U.S.  re- 
lations with  Latin  America:  and  second, 
the  future  course  of  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  that  region,  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  concerning  mve.stment. 

With  rc':!ard  to  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  I  .seriously  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  statutory  prohibition  as 
an  instrument  of  our  foreign  aid  policy, 
lis  application  to  the  current  IPC  ex- 
piopnation  case  is  a  prime  opportunity 
to  evaluate  its  validity  in  our  aid  policy 
and  to  determine  its  eifectiveness  in  pro- 
ii'ctina  and  encouraging  private  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

The  confusinn  pnd  complex  issues  of 
ilic  IPC  case  have  been  aired  many  times 
i:i  the  press,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them  here.  But  I  feel  that  the  most 
important  point,  and  one  which  many  ot 
us  have  lost  sight  of  in  the  current  hys- 
teria of  this  confrontation,  is  that  Peru's 
expropriation  of  the  IPC  holdings  is  a 
unique  case,  and  it  is  regarded  as  such 
by  the  Peruvian  Government.  It  is  based 
oil  a  recurring  dispute  between  IPC  and 
Peru  that  has  persisted  for  45  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  it  has  been  a  constant 
.source  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
Peruvians  against  what  they  believed, 
perhaps  unjustly,  to  be  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  their  natural  resources  by 
U.S.  business  interests.  It  is  not  a  pre- 
view of  a  new  anti-Aniencan  wave  surt.;- 
iiig  through  Latin  America  and  it  will 
not  result  in  a  massive  seizure  of  U.S. 
business  interests  m  Peru  and  elsewhere, 
or  in  a  general  rejection  of  US  influence 
m  the  Latin  natioiis  unless  the  United 
States,  through  acts  of  sanction  and  re- 
laliation  imposed  by  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  causes  that  alienation  to 
occur.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too 
strongly — the  manner  of  official  U.S.  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  is  all  important — 
we  must  be  willing  to  show  the  Peruvians 
and  other  Latin  American  r.ations  that 
we  are  approaching  this  situation  from 
a  sound,  reasonable  policy,  and  that  we 
are  actively  seeking  a  lust  and  equita- 
ble negotiated  settlement  in  the  interests 
of  both  sides.  The  daneer  is  in  leaping 
tix)  fast  to  impose  punishment  before 
there  is  a  reasonable  opportmiity  to  set- 
tle the  case  by  negotiation,  and  this  dan- 
gerous leap  IS  precisely  what  the  United 
States  must  make  if  the  provisions  of 
t!ie  Hickenlooper  amendment  remain  in 
force. 

In  the  view  of  liie  current  Peruvian 
Government,  the  expropriation  of  the 
IPC  holdings  was  a  lawful  and  just  act 
to  recover  Peru  s  national  rights.  The  act 
represents  reparations  for  what  the  Gov- 


ernment at  tins  time  believes — correctly 
or  not — was  IPC's  illegal  expljitation  of 
Peru's  oil  wealth.  Gen.  Juan  Velasco, 
Peruvian  head  of  state,  has  state^d  his 
Government's  position  on  the  invocation 
of  the  Hickenlooper  sanctions  as  follows: 
As  a  free  and  sovereign  nation,  Peru  Is  not 
able  to  understand  nor  can  It  accept  the  fact 
that  a  powerful  nation  .  would  attempt  to 
enforce  Us  laws  outside  its  territory,  and  even 
worse,  to  use  these  laws  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  an  enterprise  which  openly  acts 
outside  the  Peruvian  laws  and  morals  and 
acts  overbearingly  without  caring  for  the 
dignity  and  sovereignty  of  this  country. 

In  his  view,  if  the  U.S.  Government 
enforces  the  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
it  would  be  a  clear  case  of  economic  pres- 
sure, aimed  at  usurping  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  a  small  nation. 

.And  we  are  only  deluding  ourselves  if 
V,  e  believe  that  the  other  nations  In  Latin 
America  will  be  sympathetic  to  US.  re- 
taliation in  Peru.  The  threat  implicit  in 
the  HickenloojDer  amendment  has  led  to 
charKes  tiiroughout  the  Latin  nations  of 
economic  imperialism,  a  U.S.  return  to 
the  big  stick  policy,  and  a  modern  ver- 
sion of  landing  the  Marines.  To  say  that 
enforcement  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment would  be  gravely  injurious  to  the 
U.S.  imase  throughout  Latin  America  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration. 

The  issue  of  foreign  economic  infiu- 
tnce  in  Latin  America,  especially  U.S. 
influence,  is  an  extremely  sensitive  one. 
It  has  resulted  in  strong  nationalistic 
sentiments  stemming  from  a  deep-seated 
resentment  of  the  massive  U.S.  economic 
presence  and  the  control  exercised  by 
outside  business  interests.  Tlie  "big 
>uck  method  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  is  contributing  to  this  rising 
tide  of  Latin  resentment,  and  fanning 
the  flames  of  Latin  nationalism  and  anti- 
.Amencanism.  Peru's  General  Velasco  is 
icsiarded  as  somewhat  of  a  hero  among 
his  people  and  other  Latin  nations,  Con- 
\inced  of  his  righteous  cau.se,  he  has 
dared  to  defy  U.S.  demands  and  strike 
back  asamst  the  "Yanqm  aggressor,"  re- 
i;ardless  of  the  disastrous  economic  ef- 
fects which  that  defiance  will  wreak  on 
the  Peruvian  economy.  For  many  Latin 
Americans,  he  is  becoming  a  symbol  of 
Latin  courage  and  independence. 

The  intent  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment was  to  protect  our  private 
investors  against  foreign  expropriation 
without  just  compensation,  while  at  the 
.^ame  time  encouraging  them  to  invest 
in  foreign  economies  for  the  mutual  ben- 
efit of  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
t.ons  concerned.  It  was  meant  as  a 
'.'.arninu  to  foreign  Lo\ernments  con- 
cerning the  repercussions  which  sucli 
action  would  provoke  m  U.S.  policy.  In 
the  case  of  Peru,  its  warning  has  proved 
to  be  totally  ineffective — the  Peruvian 
Government  acted  m  reprisal  for  what  it 
considered  illegal  acts,  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  r.otwithstandmg.  Moreover, 
the  amendment  is  detrimental  to  the  U.S. 
policy  of  encouragmc  pruate  investment 
in  the  less-developed  countries.  Rather 
than  encouragmc  a  nation  to  solicit  pri- 
\ate  investment,  it  serves  to  warn  that 
nation  that  to  encourage  U.S.  private 
investment  is  to  incur  the  risk  of  being 
subject  to  U.S  economic  pressures,  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Government. 


The  U.S.  Government  has  always 
stood  ready  to  .^upport  the  American  in- 
vestor in  cases  where  his  ijroperty  is 
illegally  seized.  Our  Government  has 
never  accepted  any  principle  other  than 
fair  compensation  for  expropriated 
l)roperly.  There  are  well-establi.shed  dip- 
lomatic and  legal  procedures  for  secur- 
ing just  settlements  in  these  cases,  and 
diplomatic  channels  have  been  success- 
fully utilized  in  the  past.  Tlie  Hicken- 
looper amendment  can  only  serve  to 
impede  progress  through  negotiation. 

President  Nixon  has  dispatched  his 
special  emissary,  John  N.  Irwin,  to  enter 
talks  with  the  Peruvian  Government  con- 
cerning the  IPC  case  and  other  issues 
creating  friction  between  our  two  na- 
tions. We  place  in  him  the  highest  hopes 
lor  an  amicable  solution  to  the  problem 
and  wish  for  the  successful  conclusion 
of  this  important  mission.  Diplomatic 
initiatives  like  this,  and  not  arbitrary 
legislative  enactments,  are  the  way  to 
solve  delicate  problems  of  conflicts  be- 
tween nations, 

U.S.  i^olicymakers  have  consistently 
rejected  such  sanctions  in  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  grounds  that  they  could 
.seriou.sly  injure  vital  U.S.  national  in- 
terests, including  those  pertaining  to  our 
national  security:  that  these  sanctions 
subordinate  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
and  perhaps  our  entire  relation.ship  with^ 
certain  foreign  nations  to  a  single  for- 
eign policy  interest:  and  that  by  making 
it  appear  that  U.S.  aid  programs  are  sub- 
staiitially  motivated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  private  investment,  provisions 
such  as  the  Hickenlooper  admendment 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists, 
who  have  long  alleged  that  US,  foreign 
aid  is  actually  designed  to  facilitate  the 
exploitation  of  underdeveloped  nations 
by  Western  capitalists. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  existence  of 
the  Hickenlooper  amendment  is  negating 
its  own  purposes,  obfuscating  a  respon- 
sible U.S,  position  in  this  situation,  and 
placing  us  on  a  direct  collision  course 
with  Peru,  and  perhaps  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Such  a  dollar  diplomacy  scarecrow 
should  be  repealed  before  it  does  serious 
damage  to  U.S.  standing  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  now  to 
another  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
which,  I  feel,  must  be  reasses.sed;  namely, 
the  future  course  of  private  investment 
in  Latin  America  and  what  U.S.  policy 
will  be. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once 
stated: 

Economic  and  social  growth  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  Governments  alone.  The  ef- 
fective participation  of  an  enlightened  C  S. 
businessman,  especially  In  partnership  with 
private  Interests  in  the  developing  country, 
brings  not  only  his  investment  but  his  tech- 
nological and  management  skills  into  the 
process  of  development.  His  successful  par- 
ticipation in  turn  helps  create  that  climate 
of  confidence  which  Is  so  critical  in  attract- 
ing and  holding  vital  external  and  Internal 
capital. 

Peru,  like  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 
needs  a  tremendous  amount  of  foreign 
capital  investment  in  order  to  develop 
Its  resources  and  raise  its  terribly  low 
standard  of  living.  Much  of  this  capita] 
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must  come  from  private  sources,  and 
Latin  Americans  generally  acknowledge 
that  U.S.  busmess  is  beneficial  to  their 
nations  It  has  entered  industrially 
depressed  areas  and  raised  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  there:  it  has 
introduced  modern  methods  and  tech- 
nical skills:  it  has  stimulated  local  in- 
dustry: it  has  created  job  opportunities 
for  thousands  of  unemployed,  it  has 
helped  train  a  managerial  and  tech- 
nical class;  it  has  improved  the  living 
standards  of  the  small  consumer;  it  has 
contributed  to  the  beginnings  of  a 
modern  industrial  plant  in  many  nations. 
All  these  elements  are  essential  to  Latin 
American  development 

But  American  business  has  failed  to 
make  these  accomplishments  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  the  t:reat  mass  of 
Latin  people  And  Latin  American  busi- 
ness and  government  leaders,  while  ap- 
preciating the  widespread  laenefits  of  U  S. 
business  for  their  nations,  do  not  want  to 
be  dominated  by  U  S  business  There  is 
a  broad  spectrum  of  relationships  be- 
tween oMr  investments  and  the  economies 
of  foreign  nations,  and  I  feel  that  these 
should  be  defined. 

In  February,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  was  sending  Gov  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  a  man  highly  respected  by 
Latin  Americans  for  his  knowledge  and 
interest  in  their  nations,  on  a  formal 
mission  to  Latin  America  Governor 
Rockefeller  s  trip  is  to  be  the  first  step 
in  an  administration  plan  to  reassess  our 
entire  policy  in  Latin  America  and  to 
discover  what  is  lacking  in  that  policy — 
why  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not 
been  as  eilective  as  was  hoped:  why  gov- 
ernment iristability  persists  in  that  re- 
gion: why  there  has  not  been  a  substan- 
tially greater  improvement  in  the  hves  of 
the  people  I  propose  that  a  team  of  first- 
rate  economists  be  -ent  with  him  to  ex- 
amine the  aspects  of  U.S  private  invest- 
ment m  Liitin  America,  with  a  view  to- 
ward further  encouraging  those  invest- 
ments This  proposal  is  wholly  in  keeping 
with  President  Nixon's  announced  goal 
of  putting  more  emphasis  on  trade  and 
business  in  Latm  .America. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  the  Rockefeller 
trip,  followed  up  by  a  comprehensive  re- 
assesvsment  of  the  overall  U  S  policy  to- 
ward Latm  America,  will  dispel  wide- 
spread Latin  criticism  that  the  United 
States  has  turned  away  from  its  south- 
ern neighbors  and  is  not  concerned  with 
their  problems 

Our  future  policy  toward  Latm  Amer- 
ica IS  all  important — not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  way  in  which  we  handle  this 
explosive  situation  m  Peru,  or  the  formu- 
lation of  a  new  posture  toward  private 
investment,  but  overall,  in  our  concrete 
dealings  with  the  people  of  that  region. 
Too  long  this  Nation  has  lacked  a 
strong  po.sitive  policy  toward  Latin 
.America  Too  long  our  policy  has  been  a 
meandering,  inconsistent  one.  Too  long 
that  region  has  occupied  very  low  prior- 
ity in  this  Government.  Too  long  the 
United  States  has  lacked  a  positive  image 
there 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Washington. 
Galo  Plaza  Lasso.  Secretai-y  General  of 
the  Orsanization  of  American  States, 
voiced    concei  n    about    current    United 


States-Latin  American  relations.  We 
would  do  well  to  concern  ourselves  with 
his  statement. 

Obviously  U  is  in  tlie  United  States  inter- 
est to  have  stable  and  prosperous  neighbors, 
but  It  is  Blso  Its  obligation  to  collabo- 

rate with  Us  fellow  men  ii«  they  strive  for  a 
better  life  Time  Is  running  out  in  which  we 
can  develop  a  policy  of  genuine  benefit  to 
the  entire  hemisphere  and  make  iin  indis- 
pensable contribution  -to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility uf  the  world 

I  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  in  the  Con- 
t;ress,  those  In  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  apply  our  efforts  to  the  task  of 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  fraternity  among  the  peoples 
who  share  this  hemisphere  It  is  time 
that  we  begin  to  create  a  long-term, 
consistent  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
a  policy  in  which  we  deal  with  our  neigh- 
bors as  equals  and  as  partners  in  the 
desire  to  create,  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  better  and  more  creative 
life 


KOCH:  NO  MORE  WAR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    VIETNAM 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  w  as  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  here  we  are 
more  than  2  months  into  a  new  admin- 
istration An  administration  that  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign that  Its  goal  was  to  brmg  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  a  conclusion  In  the  course 
of  that  campaign,  everyone  agreed,  in- 
cluding the  new  administration,  that  a 
military  victory  was  impossible  and 
ought  no  longer  to  be  discussed.  Our 
generals  have  been  saying  for  years  that 
they  can  see  the  "light  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel  "  In  truth,  the  tunnel  has  be- 
come an  aby.ss  filled  daily  with  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers. 

Smce  March  1968,  when  President 
Johnson  decided  to  pursue  a  negotiated 
.settlement  of  the  war,  11,500  .American 
lives  iiave  been  lost  and  37,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  seriously  wounded  in 
combat  Last  week  there  were  351  deaths 
and  1,401  wounded  The  week  before 
there  were  336  deaths  and  1.694 
wounded  .And  all  for  what?  To  keep  m 
power  two  South  Vietnamese  generals. 
both  of  whom  will  do  all  they  can  to  pre- 
vent peace  from  being  achieved  at  Paris 
Why?  Because  they  know  that  in  any 
.settlement,  they  will  be  depo.sed  It  is 
not  in  their  self-interest  to  .seek  peace. 
Dictators  thrive  on  war,  and  these  two 
are  no  different. 

We  must  demon.strate  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  clique  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  uur  bayonets  and  the 
blood  of  our  soldiers  to  keep  them  in 
power  and  make  it  clear  that  we  do  in- 
tend to  withdraw  and  withdraw  com- 
pletely 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  view 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that— 

We  are  trying  to  win,  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  Paris,  what  the  Saigon  government 
long  .igo  lost  beyond  all  recall-  the  allegiance 
of  Its  own  people  and  the  control  of  Its  own 
land. 


Our  policy  must  not  serve  the  interests 
of  these  petty  tyrants.  Our  policy  mu.st 
serve  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  without  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  de- 
mand that  we  begin  to  withdraw  our 
soldiers  now. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  will  not 
promptly  heed  the  ani;uish  and  anger  ni 
the  American  people  seeking  to  termi- 
nate our  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, then  Congress  must  exercise  us 
power  and  refuse  to  appropriate  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  for  killing  in 
Vietnam 

We  must  not  defer  to  the  insiders  and 
the  exF>erts  on  this  paramount  issue.  We 
know  the  magnitude  of  our  blunderint: — 
we  know  the  depth  of  our  shame.  I  for 
one  will  vote  against  any  appropriations 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 


TERRITORIAL      WATERS     OF     THE 
UNITED    STATES 

t  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  designed  to  stiffen  U.S.  policy 
m  establishing  and  enforcing  our  terri- 
torial waters  claims  and  ocean  fishine 
limits. 

This  action  is.  in  my  judgment,  le- 
quired  for  two  ver>-  uood  reasons.  First, 
U.S.  fishing  boats  are  being  subjected  to 
outrageous  humiliation  by  nations  which 
themselves  are  undercutting  our  own 
fisiiing  industry  which  is  in  a  badly  de- 
pressed condition. 

Second,  our  shorelines  are  being  .sub- 
jected to  intense  electronic  surveillance 
by  Communist  nations  which  enfoice 
claims  to  territorial  waters  to  far  ^'reater 
extent  than  we  do 

International  agreements  and  under- 
.-tandings  with  regard  to  territorial 
waters,  il  they  ever  were  significant,  to- 
day  are  without  any  meaning.  EfTectr.i  '.\ 
every  coastal  nation  sets  its  own  claims 
without  regard  to  others  This  means 
chaos  which  will,  if  not  corrected.  '  e- 
come  extremely  serious. 

My  resolution  proposes  two  steps.  Fir  t. 
It  says  that  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
reciprocity  in  our  territorial  waters  ;.:.d 
fishing  limits.  This  means  that  we  wuuid 
impose  on  any  ship  the  same  territoniii 
and  fishing  limits  which  that  ships  r.a- 
tional  government  imposes  in  its  ov.n 
coastal  waters.  Of  course  we  would  ;n 
any  case  maintain  our  3-mile  territorial 
limit  and  our  12-mile  fishing  limit. 

Second,  my  resolution  calls  for  a  new 
international  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  agreement  between  all 
coastal  nations  on  territorial  limits. 

-Mr  Snt-aker,  the  United  States  follo\\s 
the  normal  traditional  practice  This  pro- 
vides for  a  3-niile  limit  for  the  purposes 
of  .sovereign  territorial  jurusdiction  and 
for  a  12-mile  limit  for  the  purpo.-^es  of 
fishing. 

Actually,  we  have  entered  into  certain 
agreements  liberalizing  these  limits  A 
Soviet-American  fishing  agreement  in 
late  1967  provided  that  Soviet  fishing 
trawlers  could  venture  to  withui  6  miles 
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of  certain  areas  off  the  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey  coasts. 

In  exchange  for  this  concession  the 
Russians  agreed  not  to  fish  certain  other 
areas  off  Cape  Cod.  but  proceeded  to  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  agreement  by  send- 
mg  traw  lers  fiying  the  Polish  flag  into  the 
areas  in  which  their  own  ships  were  pro- 
hibited. 

Ltgitimaie  fi.shmg  is  only  a  part  of  the 
con.sideration  at  hand,  since  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Ru-ssian  and  other 
Communist  Tishmg  trawlers  are  fitted 
with  highly  sophisticated  electronic  sur- 
veillance equipment. 

On  Februar>-  8  of  this  year  the  Coast 
Guard  ob.^erved  a  fleet  of  60  Communist- 
bloc  trawlers  off  the  Virginia  coast  well 
within  the  li2-mile  limit.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed they  were  both  fishing  and  en- 
gaging in  surveillance. 

And  we  took  no  action  to  enforce  the 
traditional  limit.  Clearly  it  is  ludicrous 
to  speak  of  any  effective  traditional  limit 
either  in  terms  of  what  we  enforce  on 
our  ow  n  coasts  or  w  hat  others  both  claim 
and  enforce. 

Only  vesterday  it  was  reported  that  a 
fleet  of  some  175  Soviet-bloc  trawlers 
were  operating  in  a  formation  40  miles 
long  and  15  miles  wide  off  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  coast. 

This  represents  a  new  high  level  of  So- 
viet fishing  strength  in  and  near  Amer- 
ican waters.  And  although  we  are  told 
these  trawlers  were  .some  35  miles  off  the 
coast,  what  as.surance  do  we  have  that 
they  may  not  venture  up  to  within  3 
miles? 

And  what  assurance  do  we  have  that 
if  thev  do  indeed  violate  the  12-mile  lim- 
it that  we  will  take  any  action  beyond 
vet  another  warning? 

If  the  traditional  limits  were  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  binding  the  day  has  passed 
when  this  is  realistic.  The  brutal  fact  is 
that  we  invite,  throuch  our  practices, 
both  espionage  and  unfair  invasion  of 
our  coastal  fishing  grounds. 

Only  29  of  98  coastal  nations  of  the 
world  now  ob.serve  the  so-called  tradi- 
tional limits.  The  others  all  claim  wider 
limits. 

The  3-mile  sovereign  limit  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  most  Com- 
munist nations  claim  12  miles.  And  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  claim  is  rigidly 
enforced. 

The  Piieblo  tragedy  provides  evidence 
that  at  least  in  some  cases  Communist 
nations  are  fully  prepared  to  seize  ships 
even  beyond  the  12-mile  limit  when  they 
belie-,  e  they  can  gel  away  it. 

Peru  and  Ecuador  go  to  the  extent  of 
claiming  200  miles  for  both  sovereign 
territorial  waters  and  fishing  limits.  We 
all  know  of  recent  cases  in  which  U.S, 
tuna  boats  have  been  seized  when  within 
these  200-mile  limits  but  well  beyond  the 
12-mile  limit. 

On  February  15  a  U.S.  boat  was  at- 
tacked while  located  from  26  to  50  miles 
off  the  Peruvian  c<>ast.  Again  last  week 
two  more  U.S.  boats  were  seized  at  about 
the  same  distance. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  in- 
cidents are  not  uniquely  recent.  They 
have  been  going  on  for  far  too  long.  And 
so  have  efforts  to  correct  the  problem. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  in  early 
March  1967,  our  Assistant  Secretary  of 


State  Lincoln  Gordon  spent  5  days  m 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem.  Even  at  that  time 
seizure  of  U.S.  trawlers  within  200  miles 
but  well  beyond  12  miles  was  a  long- 
standing fact. 

We  were  talking  in  these  days  about 
enforcement  of  the  Kuchel  amendment 
which  requires  that  U.S.  aid  be  cut  off 
to  any  nation  that  seizes  American 
property.  We  are  today  in  1969  still  talk- 
ing about  enforcing  the  Kuchel  amend- 
ment, and  chances  are  that  2  and  5  years 
from  now  we  will  still  be  talking  about  it. 
The  "lit  for  tat"  ix)licy  I  recommend 
will,  of  course,  not  solve  the  entire  prob- 
lem. What  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 
however,  is  put  some  backbone  into  U.S. 
behavior  on  the  high  .seas  where  other 
nations  have  come  to  believe  that  our 
patience  is  inexhaustible. 

Just  as  important  it  could  provide  the 
thrust  needed  to  convince  other  nations 
that  a  new  worldwide  agreement  is 
needed.  International  conferences  in 
Geneva  failed  t-o  produce  agreement  in 
1958  and  again  in  1960. 

Presumably,  one  of  the  reasons  they 
failed  was  that  too  many  nations  be- 
lieved it  was  in  their  national  interest  to 
set  their  cwn  policus  while  others,  such 
as  the  United  States,  adhered  to  the  so- 
called  traditional  international  stand- 
ards. 

Tins  issue  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
American  fishing  industry.  But  it  is  an 
i.vsue  which  transcends  the  intere.sts  of 
our  country  and  involves  world  stability, 
I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  this 
Hou:se  in  early  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  CLOSE  INCOME 
TAX  LOOPHOLES  AND  LET  THE 
SURTAX  EXPIRE 


■  Mr.  KARTH  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr,  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  being 
made  clearer  each  day  by  various  spokes- 
men that  the  administration  will  request 
the  extension  of  the  "temporary"  10-per- 
cent income  surtax. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  this  i.<  an  "easy 
way  out"  which  will  bear  most  heavily 
upon  the  50  million  low-  and  moderate- 
income  taxpayers  who  are  being  squeezed 
by  inflation. 

There  is  a  better  way,  a  more  equitable 
way,  of  obtaining  the  additional  money 
which  is  urgently  needed  to  finance  the 
added  expenses  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  proposing,  through  my  bill  H.R, 
7045 — and  it  is  being  proposed  in  similar 
bills— that  this  Congress  let  the  surtax 
expire  and  obtain  the  $9  billion  in  reve- 
nues which  the  surtax  is  expected  to 
raise,  by  closing  those  tax  loopholes  for 
individuals  and  corporations  who  are 
profiting  unduly  at  the  expense  of  our 
overheated  war  economy. 

Through  these  tax  loopholes  some  giant 
corporations  and  millionaires  escape  pay- 
ing taxes  on  most  or  even  all  of  their 
income. 

In  a  memorable  appearance  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  January 
17,  1969,  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  W.  Barr  warned  of  a  brewing 


taxpavers  revolt"  incited  by  the  flagrant 
inequities  made  iiossible  by  loopholes  in 
the  law.  Mr.  Barr  cited  chapter  and  verse 
and  explained  that  m  1967  there  were  21 
Americans  with  incomes  over  SI  million 
who  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all; 
there  were  155  individuals  with  1967  in- 
comes of  over  S200.000  who  paid  none. 

Some  corporations,  too.  have  enjoyed 
.special  tax  favors  at  the  expense  of  other 
corporations  and  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  taxpayers.  Oil  companies  are 
cspecialiv  notorious  for  their  "piggy- 
backing" on  the  public.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
the  average  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times 
over.  Through  the  27 ^ -percent  deple- 
tion allowance  gimmick  the  20  leading 
oil  companies  in  the  United  States,  in 
1966.  legally  paid  Federal  income  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  8 '2  percent  on  their  S4'4 
billion  profit.  This  is  about  the  rate  paid 
by  a  wage  eamcr  and  his  wife  at  a  pov- 
erty-level annual  income  of  S3,000. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  $9  billion  in 
additional    revenues   which   are   needed 
to  reolace  an  expiring  surtax  by:  reduc- 
ing mineral  and  oil  depletion  allowances, 
eliminating  a  tax  "break"  for  multiple 
corporations,  repealing  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  is  causing  in- 
flationary industrial  overexpansion,  lim- 
iting the  "hobby  farm"  income-loss  gim- 
mick, and  other  unwarranted  subsidies 
or    preferences    which    enrich    favored 
classes   of   people   and   firms.   I   believe 
the.se  reforms  could  speedily  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  anc=  enacted  into  law 
to  replace  the  expiring  surtax  provision. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  that 
this  tax  reform  bill  be  a  .substitute  for 
the   comprehensive   revision   of  the   in- 
come tax  laws  now  being  studied  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  this  bill  would,  at  least, 
be  incorjxjrated  in  the  long-awaited  re- 
vision. They  would  be  a  long-desired  first 
step  to  bringing  a   greater  measure  of 
justice  to  our  tax  system. 


WAYS  AND  ME.ANS  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  TAX  REFORM. 
LOOPHOLES,  ETC. 

•  Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.' 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing  I   appeared   before   the   Ways   and 
Means  Committee  and  testified  regard- 
ing the  nece.ssity  for  early  action  by  the 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the  91st 
Congress    to    enact    effective    legislation 
that  will  curtail  and  repeal  some  of  the 
fabulous  and,  in  many  cases,  fraudulent 
tax  loophole  bonanzas  that   have   been 
placed   on   our   statute    books   over    the 
years.    I    appreciated    the    remarks    and 
questions  of  many  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committe  as  to  the  necessity 
of  effective  Federal  tax  reform. 

I    include    my    testimony    before    the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  morn- 
ing : 
ST.^TEME^•T  OF  Co^■GRESSM.^N  Ray  J.  Maddfn. 

Before  the  \V.\ys  and  Means  Committee, 

March    20.    1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  wish  to  thank  the  Cha.r- 
man    and    the    Members    of    the    Ways    and 
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Means  Commltte  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  this  much-needed  Federal 
tax  reform  legislation  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend your  c.^mmlttee  f<ir  i  .illlng  these  long- 
delayed  hearings  in  order  to  secure  first- 
hand information  for  the  American  public 
on  the  deplorable  conditions  which  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system  lias  reached  in  recent  years 
During  my  27  years  In  Congress  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  gradual  Increase  In  power, 
year  by  year,  of  specially  privileged  and  pow- 
erful segments  of  our  economy  slowly  and 
cleverly  securing  f.ivor.^ble  legislation  until. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  totally  exempt  on 
Federal  taxes  from  their  exorbitant  profits. 
Oiir  Federal  tax  laws,  as  of  today,  have 
become  riddled  with  t.ix  concessions  I.x)p- 
holes,  tax  credit.^,  and  depletion  exemptions 
to  a  favored  few  who  have  the  finances  to 
employ  powerful  lobbyists  to  relieve  the'r 
clients  uf  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
revenue  necessary  to  finance  the  enormous 
cost  to  keep  our  land  the  No.  1  nation  In  the 
world 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr 
revealed  In  January  that  31  persons  with  In- 
comes over  *l  million  paid  no  taxes  at  all 
in  1967.  while  lo5  with  Incomes  of  over 
$200  000  also  escaped  taxes  entirely. 

When  the  wealthy  esc.ipe  taxes,  it  Is  the 
avernue  t.itpaver  who  gets  hit  for  higher  taxes 
to  .-n.-ike  up  the  difference  The  best  example 
of  this  Is  the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  Paced 
with  the  need  for  more  revenues,  the  Admin- 
istration came  running  to  the  iiverage  mid- 
dle class  taxpayer  while  doing  nothing  to 
make  wealthy  foundations,  oil  millionaires, 
real  estate  speculations,  and  highly-paid 
corporate  executives  pay  their  fAlr  share 
Those  with  Incomes  of  around  $15,000  a  year 
or  less  already  pay  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
personal  Federal  income  taxes,  and  the  sur- 
charge simply  adds  to  their  burden.  But  to 
the  wealthy  exploiter  of  loopholes  the  sur- 
charge 13  no  problem  at  all — JO  perr,^nt  of 
nothing  iS-  ^ttll  nothing 

If  Just  a  modest  number  of  the  fantastic 
i'nd  excessive  tax  loopholes  and  exemptions 
were  eliminated  there  would  be  no  need  for 
an  extension  of  the  10  surcharge  tax  I  have 
introduced  HR  9195.  which  if  enacted  into 
law  would  bring  in  more  than  J9  billion  in 
additional  revenue  by  plugging  13  of  the  more 
notorious  loopholes  in  our  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem This  happens  to  be  the  same  amount 
that  an  extension  of  the  10  percent  tax  sur- 
charge would  yield  In  fiscal  1970  Thirty-one 
other  Congressmen  have  sponsored  Identical 
legislation 

Among  the  loopholes  this  bill  would  close 
is  the  depletion  allowance  tor  oil  and  other 
minerals  Largely  because  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  the  20  largest  oil  companies  In  the 
country  paid  only  8'.,  percent  of  their  net 
income  in  taxes  In  1966  One  large  company 
with  profits  ranging  from  S6  ill  0^000  in  1962 
and  similar  Increa.sed  amounts  of  income  In 
1963,  1964.  and  iy6o  paid  no  Federal  taxes 
whatsoever 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersev  had  an  income 
of  $1,1:71.903,000  In  1962  but  paid  only  slx- 
'enths  of  one  percent  of  their  fabulous  proSts 
In  the  following  four  years  their  percentage 
tax  on  similar  profits  ranges  as  follows: 


Some  cornp.iiiles  do  not  do  as  well  iis  tne 
oil  comjianles,  however  Perhpps  thev  do  not 
have  as  powerful  a  lobby  In  Washington  as 
•big  1.11  •• 

The  fallowing  statistics  on  three  coal  com- 
panies Illustrate  the  contrast: 
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The  oil  lobby  will  of  course  nrgue  that  the 
27-^  percent  depletion  allowance  1;  needed 
to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  reserve  oil 
in  emergencies,  that  it  u  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  that  our  economy  will  col- 
lapse without  It  Fortunately  the  Treasury 
has  just  rele.Hsed  a  thorough-going  study  of 
the  tax  breaks  currently  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
industry  and  their  erteot  on  the  level  of  oil 
reserves  The  study,  done  by  the  CONSAD 
Kesearch  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  chal- 
lenges these  oil  industry  arguments,  con- 
cluding that  the  depletion  allowance  and 
special  expense  deductions  enjoyed  by  the 
oil  companies  add  only  a  -small  amount  to 
the  Nation's  {Petroleum  .'eserves  Further- 
more, me  Report  goes  on.  the  depletion  al- 
l  iwance  encourages  excessive  drilling  and  In- 
efficient production  methods  and  discourages 
research  into  other  potential  fuel  sources.  I 
dont  t.hlnk  this  is  a  very  cood  bargain  for 
the  $2  25  billion  worth  of  loopholes  we  gave 
to  oil  men  In  19S8  Big  oil  has  been  enjoying 
this  rtnnnclal  bonanza  fur  ye.irs  Real  estate 
speculators  are  almost  as  generously  treated 
at  tax  time  as  oil  men. 

Former  Tre  isury  .■\sslstant  Secretary  Sur- 
rey, in  a  speech  l.ust  year,  said.  The  Treasury 
receiitiv  examined  the  1966  tax  returns  of  13 
real  estate  operators,  all  of  whom  had  very 
substantial  gross  Incomes,  and  found  that 
depreciation  lo-ses'  reduced  the  tax  liability 
of  nine  of  them  to  zero  and  of  two  others  to 
less  than  $25  " 

Doing  away  with  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion gimmick  on  speculative  real  estate  would 
head  off  operators  of  this  sort  and  bring  In 
an  extra  $150  million  in  tax  revenues  each 
year. 

Another  gaping  tax  loophole  Is  the  7  per- 
cent investment  t.ix  credit,  enacted  In  1962, 
which  permits  business  firms  to  subtract 
from  their  tax  bills  7  percent  of  the  v.Uue  of 
eligible  new  equipment  installed  during  the 
year  It  was  intended  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  providing  a  subsidy  to  private  in- 
•.estment 

However,  our  economy  has  been  overstlmu- 
lated  and  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  serious 
inQ.ktion  fed  in  part  by  the  7';  investment 
t»x  credit  The  credit  concentrates  Inflation- 
ary spending  power  on  precisely  that  portion 
of  the  economy  that  is  already  most  over- 
heated—the  capital  goods  section  In  the  first 
place.  It  creates  a  second  round  of  Inflation 
by  cau.sing  business  to  hasten  to  invest  be- 
fore inflation  drives  up  capital  goods  prices 
even  further. 

The  Commerce  Department  Survey  of  busl- 
nf;ij.  fixed  linesiment  plans  for  1969.  re- 
leased on  M.irch  13,  underscores  the  need  for 
repeal  of  the  liuencmen:  t,ix  credit.  The  sur- 
vey predicird  that  total  1969  expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  will  reach  a 
wiiupping  5.73  billion,  a  14  percent  Increase 
over  196S  This  contrasts  wilh  year-to-year 
Increases  of  only  4  percent  in  1968  and  2 
percent  in  1967. 


This  survey  Indicates  strongly  that  ii  U 
capital  goods  Inflation  that  Is  most  serious, 
yet  the  Administration  still  Insists  on  »  lo 
percent  surcharge  on  the  average  consumer 
to  combat  Inflation  If  It  is  Inflation  ihev 
-ire  concerned  about,  why  not  get  at  the 
real  culprit  by  repealing  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit? 

The  list  of  tax  loopholes  can  be  extended 
almost  to  eternity,  as  this  committee  well 
knows 

Capital  gains  which  pass  through  an  estate 
at  death  are  not  taxed 

The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  allows 
many  mllllunaires  to  escnf)e  taxation  entirely. 
Special  tax  treatment  for  stock  options  al- 
lows highly  paid  corporate  executives  to  get 
tax  advantages  not  open  to  the  average  wage 
earner. 

The  t.ix  exemption  (or  nuinicipal  lndu3trlnl 
development  bond  interest  encourages  plant 
piracy  .ind  gives  unwarranted  subsidies  to 
wealthy  corporations,  while  costing  the 
Treasury  m.llions  In  lost  revenues. 

As  an  example,  certain  states  of  the  Union 
who  enjoy  t!ie  p.x^mption  privileges  of  Sec- 
tion B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  are  payinir 
sub-standard  wages  to  millions  of  factory 
workers  in  their  localities.  These  sub-stand- 
ard wa'^e  workers  are  practically  out  of  the 
buying  market  In  regard  to  S3  $4  ihou.sand 
dollar  automobiles,  »400  refrigerators,  (tc. 
etc.,  and  are  adding  nothing  to  the  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  In  fiictory  production  of 
our  Nation.  Tills,  of  course,  is  an  exemption 
over  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  no  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
your  committee  has  recomntended  and  the 
Congress  has  enacted,  tax  exemptions  for 
municipal  industrial  development  oonds. 
This  exemption  encourages  plant  piracy  and 
gives  unwarranted  subsidies  to  wealthy  cor- 
porations and  industrial  factories  to  inove 
into  these  14B  states  Thousnnd.s  rf  towns 
and  cities  in  these  areas  have  t.iken  advan- 
tage of  the  tax  exempt  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  with  cheap  land  and  cheap  wages 
to  capture  thousands  of  industrial  lactones 
from  iiates  paying  a  living  wage  to  Its 
workers.  Mulil-mlUions  could  be  brought 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  repeti  of 
the  interest  .'ii  municipal  and  other  'ncal 
civic  ."^ond  promotion 

The  hobby  farm  loophole  allows  wealth? 
part-time  farmers  to  escape  t.axes  by  usln^ 
fictional  l.irm     losses"  to  olfset  iiicuiiip 

I  will  not  take  more  of  the  committee's 
time  by  extending  the  list  of  I<<opholes,  for 
time  Is  something  we  don  t  have  very  much 
of  because  of  the  need  for  immediate  action 
;.'!  repeal  of  tax  loopholes,  exemptions,  etc 

The  American  people  are  weary  of  being 
told  that  we  are  all  verv  C'jncerned  about  tax 
reform,  that  we  are  working  verv  hard  on  It. 
and  that  It  is  verv  difficult  and  complicated 
and  It  Is  going  to  take  a  long  time.  The  tax- 
paying  public  IS  running  out  of  patience.  a:id 
the  surcharge  Is  doing  little  to  make  them 
more  tolerant 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  comiruttee  to 
act  wnthln  the  next  two  months  on  as  many 
major  tax  reform  items  as  possible  Tax  re- 
form should  not  be  postponed  until  we  can 
put  together  a  neat,  tidy,  'skim  milk  "  pack- 
age that  everyone  can  agree  on  We  will  be 
here  until  the  year  2000  If  that  Is  the  goal. 

I  am  not  gomg  to  take  the  time  of  tins 
committee  in  detailing  the  fabulous  and 
fraudulent  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury  by 
thousands  of  tax-avoiding  estate  foundations. 
A  former  Secret.iry  of  the  Treasurv  stated  be- 
fore a  Senate  Committee  that  he  could  not 
speculate  as  to  how  many  foundations  n.-e 
operating  and  enjoying  tax  e.sempt  benefits. 
Some  foundations  a.'e  ciitt.ig.ii^r  •.::  ■.rve  i':i- 
terpri.se  industry  in  competition  with  regular 
tax  paying  corporation  and  nun-exempt  bi:  i- 
ness  and  industries  One  otficia!  in  the  Trc  is- 
ury Department  testified  that  he  could  place 
the  number  of  foundations  enjoying  t  ix  ex- 
emptions at  approximately  25.000.  CoiiijreiS- 
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man  Wright  P.itman  and  other  Members  h;ive 
gone  into  the  foundation  tax  bonanza  In  de- 
tail before  your  conimitiee.  and  I  know  your 
committee  and  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
lamiliar  with  its  t.ix-. .voiding  r.imlfications. 
Every  tax  dollar  lo.st  through  these  loop- 
holes must  be  paid  by  another  source  For 
the  most  part,  this  loss — and  it  has  been 
estimated  to  be  a  whopping  $50  billion  -is 
p.ild  by  moderate  Income  ttroups.  by  .sm:ill 
people  With  Incomes  of  S15  thousand  and 
less,  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  high-priced 
accountants  and  t..x  lawyers  to  enact  luop- 
hole.s,  credits  and  exemptions. 

The  House  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  lt,s  will  on  tax  reform  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  I  firmly  believe  that  the  heavy 
luianclal  obligatu^n  ul  Government  would 
warrant  your  committee  concentrating  on 
major  loopholes  which  involves  literally  bil- 
lions of  escaped  taxes  by -certain  segments  of 
our  economy,  'i'our  commutee,  I  hope  will 
report  a  bill  cioslns  tlie  tiip-bracket  tax-es- 
c.ipini;  loopholes  so  the  Congress  c:in  act  iin- 
medlatelv  on  the  s.iine.  The  minor  loop  holes 
,an  be  taken  up  by  your  committee  and  con- 
-idered  later  in  the  Vf  ar.  The  American  public 
has  become  t.imili.ir  ui  ncent  years  with 
•.he  necessitv  ol  tultin-jr  the  gigantic  tax  load 
ott  the  wace-earner  :;nd  tlte  salaried  citizen 
while  mammoth  corporations  and  uigantlc 
mergers  of  corporations  profiteer  on  the 
American  public.  I  do  hope  your  committee 
wUl  not  submit  a  weak,  and  inelfective  rec- 
ommendation on  tiie  closlnt:  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes. As  a  Member  oi  tlie  Rules  Committee. 
I  for  one.  and  I  know  ot  others  thai  for  the 
first  time  m  vears.  will  insist  on  an  open  rule 
on  this  lecislation.  This  will  give  the  other 
410  Members  ot  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
,:nswpr  tlie  demand  cl  the  almost  unanimous 
cry  of  the  American  public  for  effective  lax 
reform 

It  has  ijeeii  suggested  by  some  Members 
that  this  legislation  could  be  enacted  in  the 
next  few  months  if  the  major  loophole  recip- 
ients, whose  payments  on  their  huge  profits 
:s  but  a  pittance,  would  start  paying  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  a  blanket  minimum  Fed- 
eral tax  ranizing  from  15  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  their  profits  They  then  would  join 
with  the  small  businessmen  and  the  wage 
and  salaried  citizen  m  supporting  our  huge 
domestic  and  foreign  programs  and  Federal 
obligations 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  CONFLICT 
IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr,  Pat- 
ten 1     Under    a    previous   order   of   the 
Huu.se,   the  L-entleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Ry.\n  I  i.s  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LE.WE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
:;ious  C(;nseni  tliat  all  Members  may  have 
'i  Um.slative  day.s  within  which  to  revise 
and  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the  special 
order  which  I  am  about  to  undertake. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  3  weeks  ago, 
the  National  Urban  Coalition  under  the 
chairmanshii)  of  former  Secretaiy  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W. 
CVardner.  issued  a  report  on  progress 
made  during  the  la.*;!  year  in  meeting  the 
challenges  po.sed  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
order, In  area  after  area  of  domestic 
need — hou-sing,  education,  unemploy- 
ment, discrimination,  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere  and  water — the  report  of  the 


Urban  Coalition  concluded  thai  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  the  year  since  the 
National  Advisoiy  Commission  on  Civil 
Di-sorders  issued  its  call  to  the  Nation  to 
respond  to  these  pressing  urban  problems 
before  our  cities  deteriorated  beyond  re- 
pair. 

As  the  situation  in  our  cities  bocomes 
daily  more  crucial,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  has  consumed  more  and  more  of 
our  Nation's  re.sources  and,  e\cn  more 
tragically,  cost  the  lues  of  ovfr  3;-!  000 
American  servicemen,  continues.  While 
our  cities  disintegrate  and  our  country 
becomes  increasingly  disunited,  a  war 
which  was  ill  conceived  from  the  begin- 
ning rages  on  with  undiminished  fury. 

From  the  beginnina  of  this  tracic  con- 
flict I  have  consistently  warned  of  the 
threat  which  the  war  po.ses  to  both  the 
welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  peoiMe  and  the 
.stability  and  integrity  of  the  United 
States,  Since  1964  the  domestic  needs  of 
our  people  have  been  neglected  as  our 
Nation's  resources  and  energies  have 
been  committed  to  the  Americanization 
of  the  war  and  the  constant  escalation 
of  our  military  role — an  escalation  car- 
ried on  with  the  consent,  if  not  the  ad- 
vice, of  the  Congre.ss,  which,  despite  the 
opposition  of  a  tew  ol  us,  has  readily 
authorized  and  appropriated  some  S'lO 
billion  annually  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Vietnam, 

Last  March,  in  tlie  v.ake  ol  mounting 
opposition  to  the  war— opposition  which 
spread  from  the  camp'jses  to  important 
segments  of  the  labor  movement,  busi- 
ness community,  and  even  withm  the  pol- 
icymaking apparatus  of  the  Government 
itself,  and  which  was  then  finding  ex- 
pression through  the  political  proce.ss — 
the  Johnson  administration  changed 
course.  The  "President  declined  to  commit 
the  206.000  additional  troops  which  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  had  .equested.  On 
March  31  he  announced  a  curb  in  the 
bombing  of  No/th  Vietnam,  said  he 
would  move  toward  peace  throuch  nego- 
tiations, and  removed  himself  from  con- 
sideration as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
A  short  time  later,  in  May  of  1968,  the 
preliminaiy  peace  negotiations  uot  un- 
derway in  Paris, 

For  those  of  us  who  had  long  opposed 
our  deepening  involvement  in  Viftnam. 
and  who  had  urged  that  the  Presioent 
stop  the  bombing  m  the  North  and  rely 
on  diplomatic  means  for  a  settlement  of 
the  war,  the  President  s  announcement 
appeared  to  signal  a  deescalalion  in  the 
war  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  move 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
That  was  1  year  ago. 
What  is  the  result  of  that  "change  in 
direction"  today?  Has  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam  declined? 

Last  week,  the  Penta'-'on  announced 
that  351  American  servicemen  had  been 
killed  during  the  week  endin.;  March  15, 
1,401  Americans  were  wounded. 

In  the  week  previous  to  that,  336 
Americans  were  killed  and  1,694  wound- 
ed. And  in  the  week  endm.;  March  1, 
453  Americans  died  in  combat  and  2,593 
were  wounded. 

This  makes  a  total  of  1,140  deaths  dur- 
ing 3  weeks  of  the  current  North  Vift- 
namese-Vietcon'.!  oife?isive. 


Mr.   Speaker,  will 

to  tlie  '-gentleman. 
I    am   rather   dis- 


These  statistics  by  themselves,  how- 
ever, do  not  fully  reveal  the  intensifica- 
tion ot  tiie  fichtmg  that  has  occurred 
since  the  .so-called  rever.sal  of  direction 
was  announced  by  President  Johnson.  It 
is  sianificant  that  almost  nne-third  of 
the  total  number  oi  33,063  American 
.servicem.en  who  have  died  m  Vietnam 
since  1961—10.565  men— have  died  since 
the  preliminary  Pans  peace  talks  beuan 
on  May  10,  1968, 

rts  these  qrim  figures  show,  despite  the 
i^eneral  (>xpectations  of  the  American 
public  that  the  advent  of  negotiations 
would  i)roduce  a  dee.scalation  of  hosiil- 
nies  m  Vietnam,  the  fi"htin?  has  intensi- 
fied to  the  point  that  3.459  lives  liave 
been  lost  in  tlie  3  months  since  South 
Vietnam  .loined  the  Paris  talks  or.  De- 
cember 7 

Moreover,  the  death  and  .suffering 
which  have  been  the  lot  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese iieoiJle  for  over  two  decades  no'vV  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  Senate  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Refu;2ees  has  c.-timated 
that  between  3  niillion  and  4  million  peo- 
!ile  in  South  Vietnam  are  presently  with- 
out shelter  or  nccui.>ation.  with  very  li:- 
tle  hope  that  their  condition  will  im- 
prove m  their  own  lifetime.  No  one  knows 
how  many  Vietname.se  have  been  killed 
or  maimed  durnvi  the  iiast  4  years,  but 
estimates  run  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield 
Mr.  DERWINSKI. 
lurbed  that  there  are  only  about  20  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  for  such  an  important 
address.  If  the  'gentleman  v.islies  that  1 
.■suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  will 
unless  the  -entleman  does  not  care  to 
have  an  audience. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  a  i)oint  oi  order 
which  the  t-entleman  Irom  Illinois  may 
laise  in  his  o'vvn  discretion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
be  discreet. 

Mr.  RYAN.  A  niimtjer  oi  Members 
plan  to  participate  in  this  discu.ssion  dur- 
m.^  the  course  of  the  alternoon.  many 
of  v.hom  are  on  the  floor  already.  Oth- 
ers will  join  us.  and  I  assure  the  'gentle- 
man that  we  will  be  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Nixon  administration  and 
to  our  colleagues  which  I  lioi^e  will  be 
heeded. 

Secretary  cl  Defense  Mehin  Laud  has 
said  that  the  blame  for  the  renewed  in- 
tensification of  the  fighting  rests  squarely 
with  the  "enemy."  "I  want  to  state  un- 
equivocally." he  .stated  on  March  11. 
•  that  if  these  attacks  contmue  unaband, 
an  appropriate  resjwnse  will  be  made." 

President  Nixon  on  March  14.  also  said 
iliat  an  "approiu'iate  response"  v.ould  be 
taken  ii  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks 
continued. 

According  to  New  York  Post  columnist 
James  Wech.sler.  however.  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman.  the  chief  Pans  nego- 
tiator for  the  Johnson  administration, 
h.as  said  that  the  "pre.sent  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  is  essentially  a  resjiionse 
la  our  actions  rather  than  a  deliberate 
attempt  t,.)  dictate  the  peace  t(  rms  or 
torpedo  the  talks  '  Ambassador  Ham- 
man's  comments  echo  an  earlier  v.  arinng 
which  the  New  York  T'mes  made  last 
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December  14,  when  It  warned  that  an 
escalation  m  US  military  activity — cou- 
pled with  a  decline  in  the  number  of  bat- 
talion-scaled assaults  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  V'letcon^i  —  was  endantjerin^ 
the  Parts  talks  The  editorial  cautioned 
that  an  upvset  in  the  militar>-  balance  in 
Vietnam  in  advance  of  a  settlement  "is 
bound  to  produce  a  reaction  sooner  or 
later"  that  could  wreck  the  chance  for 
a  negotiated  peace  ' 

Stepped  up  offensive  military  actions 
by  the  United  States  is  being  used,  how- 
ever   t)  attempt    to   upset    the  military 
balance    In  the  hopes  that  the  occupa- 
tion uf  terntorv'  Ion?  held  by  the  Viet- 
con^    will    produce    a    settlement    more 
favorable  to  the  Saitjon  regime,  the  US 
military  has  continued  to  make  exten- 
sive use  of  aggressive  '  search  and  de- 
stroy" missions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  each  US  escalation  has  been 
matched — and    that   the   only   result   of 
an  intensification  of  hostilities  has  been 
more  de:tth  and  destnjction — the  Amer- 
ican military  command  appears  to  persist 
in  Its  belief  that  "just  one  more  sweep" 
will   tip   the    military    balance   in    their 
favor  This  strategy  has  failed  to  produce 
any  significant  military  yam  in  the  pa.st 
For.  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  nu- 
merous speeches  to  this  body,  the  Viet- 
cong  does  not  intend  to  dissolve  in  the 
face    of    U.S.    firepower     The    National 
Liberation  Front,  and  its  predecessor  the 
Viet  Minh.  have  been  fighting  for  over 
two  decades  to  nd  Vietnam  of  foreign 
influence.  Any  amount  of  American  mili- 
tary pressure,  short  of  total  destruction, 
will   only   produce   an      appropriate    re- 
sponse" on  their  part    And  the  destruc- 
tion will  go  on. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  on  March 
11,  1968.  ^^^len  General  Westmoreland 
was  asking  for  an  additional  206.000 
troops.  I  said  that  the  choice  was  clear. 
Will  additional  thousands  of  American 
young  men  :)e  sent  to  their  death  in 
Vietnam?  Wiil  more  billions  of  dollars  be 
-pent,  which  should  be  spent  on  our 
domestic  crisis,  only  to  reach  new  levels 
of  destruction  in  Vietnam,  only  to 
achieve  a  continued  stalemate  at  a  new 
plateau^  Or  will  the  administration 
negotiate  a  political  settlement?"  The 
lack  of  progress  at  the  Pans  peace  talks 
ar.d  the  actual  intensification  of  the  war 
.since  the  talks  began  leaves  little  doubt 
that  neither  the  Johnson  administration 
nor  the  Nixon  administration  h£is  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement.  Instead,  more 
treasure  has  been  spent,  and  more  lives 
have  t)€en  sacrificed 

At  his  last  press  conference  on  March 
19.  President  Nixon  ominously  threat- 
ened that  he  had  warned  North  Viet- 
nam once"  and  that  lie  would  not  warn 
them  a  second  time." 

With  the  possibility  increasing  that 
President  Nixon  may  take  .some  retalia- 
tory action  against  the  latest  offensive 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  It  IS  imperative  that  the  Congress 
make  clear  its  opposition  to  any  renewal 
of  the  policy  which  I  described  on  March 
1.  1966,  as  mindful  escalation.  '  As  I 
have  stated,  such  retaliatory  action  will 
only  lead  to  a  counterresponse  and  a 
new  rc'und  of  p.scalation  of  the  war   And 


the  re.sult  will  only  be  the  imnecessary 
prolongation  of  the  suffering  of  the  Viet- 
namese {xjpulation. 

By  speaking  out  now— before  the 
Nixon  administration  takes  such  meas- 
ures—  the  Congress  can  prevent  any  new- 
escalation  If  Congress  falls  to  define  our 
objectives  in  Vietnam,  the  President  will 
have  only  the  coun.sel  of  those  m  the 
Pentagon  and  the  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment who  liave  led  us  into  this 
morass  trom  the  uut.set 

The  presidential  primaries  of  last 
Spring— m  which  hoih  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  McCarthy  won  de- 
cisive victories  on  programs  advocating  a 
deescalation  of  the  war  and  an  emphasis 
on  diplomatic  negotiation  as  the  means 
to  peace — made  it  clear  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  this  war  ended  In- 
deed. t,hat  feeling  seemed  to  be  almost 
universally  accepted  by  all  candidates 

As  long  ago  as  March  1968.  in  the 
course  of  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
Presidential  candidate  Nixon  .said.  The 
next  President  of  the  United  States  must 
end  the  war  "  He  declared  that  his  state- 
ment about  ending  the  war  was  not  a 
vague  campaign  promi.se."  I  do  have 
some  specific  ideas  on  how  to  end  the 
war,"  he  .said.  They  are  primanly  in  the 
diplomatic  area." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  on  March  JO, 
Secretarv  of  Defen.se  Laird  said  that  if 
the  Paris  talks  failed  to  produce  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement"  of  the  war.  the 
Nixon  administration  had  other  alter- 
natives" which  It  was  prepared  to  pursue. 
The  Congress  should  demand  that  the 
administration  make  clear  the  nature  of 
th(  se    other  alternatives  " 

In  March  1968.  Presidential  candidate 
Nixon  liad  "specific  ideas  on  how  to  end 
the  war."  In  March  1969  Piisident  Nixon 
ims  other  alternatives."  Vague  "alter- 
natives" are  no  substitute  for  a  clearly 
defined  statement  of  our  goals  and  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  explain 
those  "specific  ideas"  and    alternatives." 
Moreover,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  as.sert  its  own  role  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy  and  insi.st  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  steps  to  get  the  Paris 
negotiations  off  dead  center  and  on  the 
road  to  a  prompt  and  early  .settlement. 
What  should  those  steps  include?  For 
the  most  part,  those  of  us  who  have  long 
advocated  an  end  to  the  war  have  al- 
ready  spelled   out — on   numerous  occa- 
s'on.s — what  must  be  done  to  bring  th-s 
war  to  an  end.  Let  me  reiterate  them. 
however. 

First,  the  Congress  must  refuse  to  ap- 
prove any  further  appropriations  for 
military  activities  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  on  May  5.  1965;  March  1. 
lf>66,  March  2,  1967.  and  June  11.  1968— • 
when  I  voted  against  funds  for  the  Viet- 
nam war— the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process  offers  the  only  oppor- 
tunitv  to  debate  our  policy  in  Vietnam; 
It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  exer- 
cise influence  over  the  administration's 
war  policy.  We  have  never  had  before 
us  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Approval  of  appropriation.s  for  the  war 
lias  been  interpreted  by  President  John- 
.son  as  congressional  approval  of  the  ad- 
min:strations  war  policies    It  will  con- 


tinue to  be  regarded  as  approval  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  vote  funds  for  the  war. 
Proponents  of  the  present  policy  have 
m  the  past  attempted  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion of  war  appropriations  as  one  of  sup- 
port for  our  boys  who  are  fighting  the 
war  No  doubt  they  wUl  continue  to  po.se 
the  question   m   this  manner    But  that 
ploy  IS  nothing  le.ss  than  an  attempt  to 
hide  the  catalog  of  error  and  bland  as- 
surances   of    progress    that    repeatedly 
have  been  belied  by  events  in  the  cloak 
of  providing  adequate  protection  for  our 
fighting  men.  No  one  in  this  Hou.se  has 
ever  sugs'ested  that  our  courageous  fight- 
ing  men    in    Vietnam    .should    not    have 
whatever  they  need  to  protect  and  de- 
tend  themselves   But  the  appropriations 
iiave  been  used  to  escalate  the  war.  Let 
us  not  lorcet  that  our  fighting  men  are 
not  respon.  ible  for  the  policies  that  .send 
them   into   battle   to  n.sk   their  lives    If 
tho.se  policies  have  resulted  in  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  thou.sands  of  American 
young  men,  it  is  at  least  partially  be- 
cause  Congress   has    been    unwilling   to 
halt  iho.se  policies  by  halting  the  appro- 
priations which  support  them 

Second,  the  administration  must  ac- 
cept the  participation  of  tiie  National 
Liberation  Front  in  the  future  i)olitical 
life  of  South  Vietnam.  Our  present  re- 
fu.sal  10  grant  the  NLF  any  role  in  the 
postwar  political  environment  of  South 
Vietnam  is  a  major  obstacle  to  progre.ss 
at  the  Pans  talks.  To  expect  that  either 
the  NLF  or  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
agree  to  a  settlement  which  docs  not  per- 
mit them  a  political  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  nearly  25  years  of  struggle  on 
their  part  to  achieve  power  is  totally  un- 
realistic and  out  of  keeping  with  the 
political  realities  of  South  Vietnam  We 
do  nothing  to  further  the  evolution  of 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam  by  prop- 
ping up  a  regime  .so  corrupt  and  unrep- 
re.sentative  that  even  its  proponents  be- 
lieve it  would  immediately  collapse  in  the 
face  of  United  States  military  with- 
drawal. 

So  long  as  our  own  policy  continues  to 
emphasize  military  strategies  over  polit- 
ical compromi.se.  the  Saigon  generals  will 
retain  the  ijower  to  destroy  the  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
For.  despite  their  undemocratic  ways  and 
lack  of  popular  support,  they  .seem  to 
have  pro.secuted  the  war  with  greater  effi- 
ciency than  their  predeccsors  However, 
if  the  United  States  makes  clear  its  de- 
termination to  achieve  a  negotiated 
.settlement  of  the  war.  Thieu  and  Ky 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conciliation  and  compromise. 
since  they  are  completely  dependent  up- 
on support  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Once  the  President  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  coalition  government 
m  South  Vietnam  which  included  the 
NLF.  the  Saigon  regime  would  have  no 
recourse  except  to  broaden  itself  to  in- 
clude those  non-Comm.unist  elements 
which  favor  some  sort  of  compromise 
with  the  NLF  For  they  could  neither 
prosecute  the  war  on  their  own  nor  hope 
to  withstand  the  pre.ssure  from  the  Viet- 
cong  without  the  aid  of  those  Liroups 
which  they  now  impri.son  and  repress. 
What  about  the  argument  of  those  who 
say  that  a  coalition  government  would 
only  be  rapidly  taken  over  by  the  NLF^ 
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I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  way  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  that  will  not  happen.  The 
NLF  has  sought  to  become  the  ruling 
force  in  South  Vietnam  for  many  years 
now.  But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  NLF  would  not  be  able  to  eliminate 
all  political  opposition  in  South  Vietnam. 
Richard  Barnett,  the  codirector  of  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Studies,  who  has  re- 
cently met  with  both  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  NLF  negotiators  in  Paris, 
has  said  in  a  recent  statement  that — 

The  NLF  is  under  no  illusions  tfiat  politi- 
cal opposition  to  them  will  disappear  once 
the  Americans  leave  They  are  going  to  have 
to  accommodate  the  various  factions  or  else 
continue  a  bloody  civil  war  which  It  Is  the 
interest  of  no  Vietnamese  to  prolong. 

Several  of  the  religious  groups  are  well 
organized  and  ready  to  compete  for 
[jower  once  they  no  longer  have  to  face 
the  day-to-day  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion which  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  per- 
petrated against  them.  As  Dr.  Barnett 
concludes: 

The  K.x)ner  ."-uch  t^roups  are  released  from 
prison  and  harassment  and  c.^n  rehabilitate 
•, hemselves.  the  .sooner  they  can  unite  their 
:  jrces  and  deal  with  the  Communists  from 
i^reater  strength. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  acquiesces 
!:i  the  face  of  the  present  regime's  sup- 
pression of  these  groups,  potential  oppo- 
.-ition  to  the  NLF  will  remain  fragmented 
und  disunited. 

A  third  important  step  by  which  the 
United  States  can  advance  the  peace 
talks  is  by  withdrawing  significant  num- 
bers of  troops  from  Vietnam.  This  would 
.-peed  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  the  United  States  in- 
deed intends  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Vietnam,  which,  as  James  Reston  pointed 
out  on  March  7.  is  essential  to  achieving 
,1  negotiated  settlement. 

In  his  March  19  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sec- 
:eiary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  re- 
vealed that  the  assumption  of  the  Mili- 
tary A.ssistance  Command  in  Vietnam — 
MACV — was  "that  no  reduction  of 
U.S.  personnel  would  be  possible  in 
the  absence  of  total  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops."  If  James 
Keston's  conviction  that  the  withdrawal 
of  .some  U.S.  troops  is  essential  in  order 
;  -)  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  of  our 
"iilingness  to  eventually  withdraw  all 
troops  is  correct,  then  the  military's 
.is.iumptions "  will  clearly  prevent  any 
iirogress  at  the  talks  in  Paris.  The  result 
■viU  be  a  continuation  of  the  stalemate 
in  Paris  and  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  to  indicate  our 
cjinmitment  to  a  diplomatic  settlement 
I  t  the  war  by  withdrawing  a  significant 
:. umber  of  U.S.  troops— at  least  100,000 — 
as  .soon  as  is  logistically  possible.  More- 
over, the  withdrawal  process  should  be 
continued  by  not  replacing  those  portions 
of  our  military  force  which  are  rotated 
back  to  the  United  States  after  their  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam.  This  would  have  two 
'  ITects: 

First.  It  would  provide  concrete  proof 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  of  our  sincerity 
in  seeking  to  deescalate  the  level  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  battlefield  and  thereby  ex- 
'and  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  break- 
through at  the  Paris  negotiations,  and 


Second.  It  would  serve  notice  on  the 
Saigon  regime  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  remain  indefinitely  in 
South  Vietnam  and  thereby  accelerate 
pressures  on  the  Saigon  generals  to 
broaden  their  own  political  base  in  prep- 
aration for  serious  discussions  with  the 
NLF.  This  strategy  would  additionally — 
and  not  unimportantly — greatly  reduce 
the  level  of  fighting  which  has  charac- 
terized the  war  during  the  past  10 
months. 

To  continue  to  pour  vast  amounts  of 
men  and  money  into  South  Vietnam  in 
the  ill-founded  hope  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  will  someday  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  U.S.  aid  is  to 
commit  this  country  to  an  indefinite 
presence  in  Vietnam  and  to  condemn  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  still  more  suffering 
and  destruction.  My  reply  to  Secretary 
Laird's  statement  that  he  was  "encour- 
aged and  impressed"  in  his  talks  with 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  "with  their  re- 
peatedly stated  desire  to  take  on  more  of 
the  responsibility  for  fighting"  is  to  refer 
him  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  Robert 
McNamara.  who  said  in  June  of  1965: 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  effec- 
tively. We  continue  to  see  increases  m  their 
recruitment.  We  continue  to  st-e  some  in- 
creases in  their  strength. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  on  Marcii 
20: 

We've  heard  it  all  beloi-e 

How  many  times  will  we  accept  these 
bland  assurances  of  progress,  assurances 
that  are  repeatedly  repudiated  by  the 
continued  ability  of  tlie  enemy  to  inflict 
high  casualty  rates  on  both  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops? 

The  Congress  must  re.iect  the  bank- 
rupt solutions  of  the  military  strategists 
and  make  clear  its  own  determination  to 
end  this  tragic  war  by  refusing  to  ap- 
prove any  further  appropriations  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
through  the  political  process  have  re- 
pudiated the  very  policy  which  still  pre- 
vails. Too  many  lives  have  already  been 
sacrificed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  the 
faces  of  those  who  conceived  and  earned 
out  this  wasteful  war.  The  only  recourse 
now  is  to  promptly  terminate  this  war 
and  to  turn  our  attentions  to  the  urgent 
problems  in  our  own  society  which  are 
even  now  ripping  apart  the  social  fabric 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  stop  saving  faces  and  to 
start  saving  lives. 

Let  me  emphasize  liiat  I  do  not  speak 
in  a  partisan  way  today.  This  war  is  not 
of  President  Nixon's  making;  he  inher- 
ited it.  But  it  is  now  his  responsibility 
to  follow  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  and  end  it.  If  the  President  does 
not  take  immediate  steps  to  get  the  Paris 
negotiations  off  dead  center,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  continued  death  and 
destruction  in  Vietnam,  and  his  capacity 
to  direct  the  resources  uf  this  Nation 
to  the  solution  of  domestic  problems  will 
be  curtailed,  even  as  his  predecessors 
ability  to  resix?nd  to  tiiose  iroblems  was 
curtailed. 

The  message  to  the  President  from 
Congress  must  be  clear:  Get  us  out  of 
Vietam  now.  for  the  urgency  of  our  crisis 
here  at  home  demands  your  full  energies 
and   preoccupation.    More    importantly, 


that  message  must  be  backed  up  by  the 
exercise  of  the  only  power  Congress  has 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  foreign  ix)licy, 
the  ix)wer  of  the  purse.  If  Congress  re- 
fuses to  appropriate  additional  funds  to 
IMOsecute  the  war,  the  President  will 
withdraw  troops  because  he  will  have  no 
alternative  If  Congress  fails  to  end  its 
support  of  th"  war,  it  cannot  shift  all  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of 
the  war  to  the  President  Concress  must 
recognize  that  it  can  .-top  the  war  and 
that,  if  It  does  not.  it  will  be  at  least 
partially  to  blame  lor  the  additional  vio- 
lence and  sulfering  that  will  ensue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  withdraw- 
al of  American  troops  from  Vietnam, 
before  the  security  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment is  assured,  would  make  all  that  we 
liave  poured  into  that  counto' — includ- 
ing the  men  v.e  have  lo.':t  and  the  vast 
amounts  ul  money  we  have  sjjent — a 
waste.  How  could  the  American  people 
ever  accept  this,  it  i.s  asked.  How  could 
any  American  Gjvfrrnment  ever  explain 
that  the  sacrifices  made  by  over  .33.000 
young  American  men  liave  been  in  vam'.^ 
lliere  is  no  simple  answer.  But  ixjurmg 
more  and  more  money  into  this  war.  and 
sacrificing  thousands  more  men.  is  suie- 
Iv  no  answer. 

The  blunt  lact  i.-  unavoidable  that  this 
country  iias  erred  tragically  in  the  con- 
ception and  carrying  out  of  this  war. 

Tiiere  really  are  only  two  courses.  We 
can  continue — like  the  poker  player  who 
stays  in  the  game  for  the  one  more  deal 
that  will  salvage  his  losses — to  pour 
more  men  and  money  into  Vietnam  m 
u  foredoomed  attempt  to  gain  something 
from  our  sacrifices.  Or  we  can  admit 
frankly  to  the  American  i>eople  that  the 
best  way  to  correct  bad  jx^licy  is  to  sim- 
ply stop  perpetuating  it.  Surciy  our  stat- 
ure in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be 
improved  it  we  admitted  tlie  error  of 
our  ix)licies  rnd  rectified  them.  I  believe 
the  American  ;:>eople  as  well  would  pre- 
fer that  course  to  the  continued  destruc- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  i;ideed.  our  own 
.society. 

As  I  have  said.  President  Nixon  is  not 
responsible  for  the  tragic  consequences 
of  our  policy.  Yet.  he  lias  an  unparailed 
op!X)rtunity  to  correct  mistakes  tliat  are 
not  of  his  doing.  So  does  the  Congress. 
Boti:  must  exercise  their  mutual  respon- 
sibilities of  explaining  to  the  American 
people  that  the  war  has  t)een  a  disas- 
trous and  traeic  mistake. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  next  Monday  an  incumbent  Ameri- 
can President  renounced  renominalion 
because  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  shat- 
tered ills  role  as  party  and  national 
leader. 

Today  we  watch  his  successor  closely, 
seeking  assurance  that  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  animate  Piesident  Nixon's 
search  for  peace. 

Those  lessons  are: 

An  exhausting,  cruel,  and  tragic  war 
was  fought  for  the  empty  delusion  that 
American  arms  could  impose  conform- 
ity to  our  political  ideas.  We  .should  ex- 
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pect  other  strange  ideas  in  other  strange 
countries.  What  shall  we  do? 

Oar  miUtaiy  leaders,  who  promised 
a  military  victory  time  after  time,  have 
led  us  instead  to  a  political  catastrophe 
We  should  weigh  their  advice  more  care- 
fully in  the  tuture. 

We  have  paid  over  30.000  American 
lives  and  5150  billion  in  this  vain  war 
effort.  Comparable  sacrifices  for  genuine 
domestic  needs  elude  us. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  .should  give 
ilie  new  admini.stration  100  days  in  otfict- 
before  criticizing  its  conduct.  I  would 
wait  forever  to  criticize  our  present  policy 
in  Vietnam  if  I  thought  such  forbear- 
ance would  end  the  war  1  day  sooner. 
But  iho  new  admi;;ii>tratijn  gropes. 
vsith  little  apparent  difference  from  its 
predecessor,  toward  an  illusory  military 
victory 

Peace  will  not  come  at  the  Pans  con- 
ference table  any  more  than  it  will  come 
m  the  jungle  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Peace 
will  come  when  we  Americans  begin  to 
\nthdrHw  our  forces — which  are  the  only 
:  Jiei^n  troops  in  Vietnam — and  let  Viet- 
Hinese  political  processes  achieve  the 
equilibriuin  which  arms  could  not  im- 
pose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  critical  juds- 
ment  is  not  necessarily  whether  they  put 
all  their  energies  into  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment I  suspect  that  each  administra- 
tion, past  and  present,  would  assert  that 
they  did  do  that.  But  it  may  be  that 
they  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  m  Vietnam  Maybe  they  mis- 
understood what  has  to  lie  done.  It  .Neems 
to  me  that  the  original  mistake  in  1954 
was  the  belief  that  we  could  achieve 
throush  military  means  a  political  ob- 
jective. We  did  not  fully  understand 
that  we  cannot  decide  for  ourselves  what 
style,  type  and  cjuality  of  government 
there  should  be  in  another  land. 

And  even  if  we  were  able  to  make 
that  decision,  as  General  Rid^way  >u'- 
t;t'sted.  our  military'  imposition  was  not 
manageable  We  saw  this  from  labS  to 
1968 — the  period  of  escalation — tiv^t  the 
administration  felt  that  we  could  achieve 
through  military  victory,  a  political  solu- 
tion. President  Johnson  finally  deter- 
mined that  the  mUitar>'  was  leading  him 
down  a  primrose  path.  He  finally  saw  no 
success  at  the  i-nd  of  it.  because  a  viable, 
tranquil  peace  can  never  be  achieved  in 
any  country  unless  the  people  involved 
m  that  country  are  involved  in  trying 
to  make  that  peace  obtainable  and  work- 
able. 

The  biggest  stumbling  block  I  think 
was  not  an  inadequate  desire  to  make 
peace  but  our  inability  to  understand  the 
nature,  quality,  and  style  of  the  govern- 
mejit  m  South  Vietnam  Until  the  ele- 
ments of  the  populace  in  South  Vietnam 
could  join  together,  live  together,  and 
buUd  together,  their  own  political  en- 
tity, there  could  not  be  peace.  Our  tragic 
misunderstanding  was  in  not  seeing  that 
there  could  not  be  peace  imposed  at  a 
military  price  that  either  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  willing  to  pay  or 
the  world  was  willing  to  let  us  pay. 

We  should  look  to  the  past  to  see 
where  we  made  our  mistakes,  but  not  to 
inquire  to  the  motivations  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  I  would  like  to  look  to 
the  future. 


I  think  the  Nixon  administration  ought 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  others  failed  to 
learn,  there  must  be  a  government  in 
South  Vietnam  that  is  going  to  deal  with 
all  political  elements.  Past  governments 
in  South  Vietnam  simply  were  not  going 
to  take  themselves  (jut  of  office.  I  do  not 
know  how  credible  recent  statements  to 
the  contrary  are. 

These  governments  knew  that  mainte- 
nance of  I  he  war  and  maintenance  of 
their  military  posture  kept  them  in  a 
position  of  power.  .As  long  as  they  re- 
fused to  deal  with  other  elements  m  Viet- 
nam stKMety.  there  could  not  be  a  viable, 
meaningful  peace  Yet  only  through  such 
rcfu.sal  could  they  keep  their  power.  It 
may  well  be  that  President  Nixon  has 
secretly  indicated  or  perhaps  he  could  do 
It  publicly  also  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment IS  dis.satisfied  with  the  posture 
of  the  autocratic  reuime  in  South  Viet- 
nam. If  we  were  to  bee  in  withdrawal  of 
our  troops,  that  regime  would  be  pushed 
into  a  position  of  compromise.  Other 
leaders  could  come  to  the  fore  in  South 
Vietnam  who  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 

It  may  well  be  that  that  has  happened 
I  certainly  iiope  so.  I  believe  President 
Nixon  and  Jus  administration  must  be 
reminded  tliat  it  cannot  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory,  because  it  is  absolutely 
unobtainable.  We  have  to  resort  to  the 
political  process,  painful  as  it  might  be. 
Tliat  is  the  lesson  of  Vietnam. 

What  type  of  government  will  follow 
from  a  coahtion  of  |)oLitical  elements' 
What  kind  uf  peace  will  follow?  It  may 
be  to  our  liking  and  it  may  not  be  to  our 
likin'4  But  the  hard,  cold  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  choice.  We  clearly  cannot 
dictate  the  style  and  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment they  have 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  a  demo- 
cratic government  with  legitimate  rep- 
resentation of  all  interests  in  society 
there  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
follow  our  style,  but  I  think  it  should 
have  at  least  a  basic  element  of  demo- 
cratic lepresentation.  But  if  it  does  not 
have  that,  if  it  is  .something  more  than 
that  or  something  less,  whether  it  vio- 
lates my  own  ()oor  judgment  is  some- 
what irrelevant  The  Vietnamese  will 
have  to  deal  with  their  own  government, 
as  we  must  deal  with  ours,  at  their  own 
pace,  under  their  own  conditions  We 
rannot  impose  our  will  there  Military 
events  cannot  be  ixjimitted  to  make  pol- 
icy in  the  United  States  The  President 
must  clearly  enunciate  what  American 
objectives  are 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  Ins  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  time  to  make 
these  very  important  statements.  I  hope 
the  message  is  clear  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration ,  we  cannot  sit  back  and  let 
military  events  overtake  policy. 

To  .simimarize,  I  urge  our  Government 
to  make  clear; 

First,  we  want  peace;  .second,  we  want 
it  under  conditions  that  are  .satisfactory 
to  the  people  in  South  Vietnam:  third, 
that  it  is  oui-  intention  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as 
j)os.sible.  and  fourth,  the  Vietnamese 
must  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

.As  soon  as  Americans  a:-.d  Vietnamese 
understand  that,  the  world  will  applaud 
us  for  supix)rtlng  principles  of  democ- 


racy and  fair  and  honest  and  legitimate 
representation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
;;t'iuleman  for  his  contribution.  I  cer- 
tainly think  he  has  put  his  (inser  on  the 
key  element;  that  is.  the  determination 
of  past  policymakers  to  pursue  a  mili- 
tary victory  and  their  failure  to  under- 
stand that  this  was  £\s.sentially  a  i)oliti- 
cal  problem  which  required  a  diplimatic 
solution. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  there  must  be 
a  recognition  of  the  need  to  broaden  the 
Government  to  include  all  elements  of 
the  ixipulation  The  refu.sal  on  the  part 
of  the  past  administration — I  hope  there 
will  be  a  change  by  this  one,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  any 
change — to  lecogni/e  that  the  NLF — the 
National  Liberation  Front — has  a  role  m 
the  future  political  life  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  is.  of  course,  the 
siu.nbling  block,  in  my  judgment,  to  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Once  that  is  ac- 
cepted. It  may  be  possible  to  brum  about 
a  .settlement 

The  immediate  withdrawal  of  100.000 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
would  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend an  mdehnite  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
-entleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  one 
lurther  point  I  want  to  make,  to  reatliiTn 
the  point  made  by  A:nba.s.^ador  Ham- 
man,  who  suggested,  in  an  article  i)ub- 
lishcd  by  the  International  Press,  that 
when  President  Johnson  decreed  there 
should  be  no  bombing  in  the  North, 
most  of  us  felt  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  military  activity.  What  Governor 
Harriman  suggested  happened  was  an 
increase  in  our  search-and-destroy  ef- 
forts in  South  Vietnam,  by  which  we  re- 
placed cessation  of  bombnii-'  in  the 
North  with  increased  bombing  in  the 
South  So,  most  regret 'ably.  I  think,  we 
initiated  increased  military  operations 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  :s  contrary 
to  what  most  Americans  understood 
would  be  the  situauon  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  that  speech. 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman Meld'' 

Mr  RYAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ■  Mr  Kd  h  ' 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  remarks  he  has  made  thus 
far.  and  I  would  add  the  following  com- 
ment. 

I  think  this  Congress  must  take  an  in- 
dependent course  of  action.  It  cannot 
wait  for  the  President  to  do  w  hat  he  said 
he  would  do:  namely,  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Though  the  Congress  does  not  make 
foreign  policy,  we  can  seriously  affect  u 
by  our  power  to  provide  or  withhold  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  the  military  wants 
for  the  further  prosecution  vl  the  war. 

When  military  appropriations  are  re- 
quested, we  have  the  ri?;ht  to  know  how- 
much  money  Is  specifically  earmarked  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  If  this  is  done,  I  will  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  those  amounts  so  ear- 
marked. If  such  information  is  not  pro- 
vided. I  will  oppose  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 


I 
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I  w  ill  not  vote  a  sinijle  dollar  for  more 
killinL'-  not  a  single  dollar. 
I  thank  the  L;enlleman, 
Mr    HYAN    I  thank  t.'ie  gentleman    I 
agree  that  Conure.ss  must  assert  its  role 
Congress  has  acquiesced  m  this  war  by 
voting   funds    for   it    during   the   past   4 
years.   If  Congress  simiMy   cuts   off   the 
funds  for  the   war.   then  the  executive 
branch  will  have   to  pursue  a   different 
I'olicy 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinuui.shed  Lientlcwoman  nom 
New  York    Mrs  Chisholm' 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  I  thank  the  eentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same  day  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  he  had  decided 
the  United  .'States  will  not  be  safe  un- 
less we  start  to  build  a  defense  system 
against  mi.ssiles.  the  Headstart  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  cut  back 
lor  the  lack  of  money. 

.As  a  teacher,  and  as  a  woman.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  ever  understand  what  kind 
of  values  can  be  i;n  olved  in  spending  S9 
billion — and  more.  I  am  sure — on  elabo- 
rate, unnecessary,  and  impractical  weap- 
ons when  several  thousand  disadvan- 
taged children  m  the  Nation's  Capital  pet 
nothing. 

When  the  new  administration  took  of- 
fice, I  was  one  of  the  many  Americans 
who  hoped  it  would  mean  that  our  coun- 
try would  benefit  from  the  fresh  perspec- 
tives, the  new  ideas,  the  different  priori- 
ties of  a  leader  who  had  no  part  in  its 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Mr.  Nixon  had  said 
things  like  this: 

If  our  cuies  are  to  be  livable  lor  the  next 
.•eneration.  we  cui  delay  no  longer  in  launch- 
ing new  approache.s  lo  the  problems  that 
beset  them  and  to  tlie  tensions  that  tear 
ihem  apajt 

And  he  said: 

Wfien  you  cut  expenditures  lor  education, 
what  you  are  doing  i.s  short-changing  the 
American  luture 

But  frankly.  I  have  never  cared  too 
much  what  people  say.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested in  IS  what  they  do.  We  have  waited 
to  see  what  the  new  administration  is 
sjoing  to  do.  Tlie  i^attern  now  is  becoming 
clear. 

Apparently  launching  those  new  pro- 
urams  can  lie  delayed  for  a  while,  after 
nil.  It  seems  we  have  lo  get  some  mis- 
.siles  launched  first. 

Recently  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce spelled  it  out.  The  Secretary.  Mr. 
Stans,  told  a  reporter  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration IS  'pretty  well  agreed  it 
must  take  time  out  from  ma.ior  .social 
rbjectives"  until  it  can  stop  inflation. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Robert  Finch,  came  to 
•he  Hill  to  tell  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  he  thinks  we 
stiould  si)end  more  on  education,  particu- 
larly m  city  schools.  But.  he  said,  unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  'afford  '  to.  until  we 
iiave  reached  some  kind  of  honorable 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I  was  glad 
to  read  that  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Oreuon  Mrs.  Green  i  asked  Mr. 
P'lnch  this: 

with  the  cri.'is  we  have  in  education,  and 
the  crUsis  In  our  cities,  can  we  wait  to  settle 
the    war?    Shouldn't    it    be    the    other    way 


around?    Unless    we    cm    meet    the   crisis   in 
education,  we  really  cai't  alTord  the  war- 
Secretary     of    Defense     Meivin     Laird 
came  to  Capitol  Hill.  too.  His  mission  was 
to  sell  the  anti-ballistic-missile  insanity 
to  the  Senate.  He  w as  asked  what  tne  new 
administration  is  domu  about  the  war.  To 
hear  him,  one  would  have  thought  it  was 
1968,  that  the  loimer  Secretary  of  State 
was  defendnm  the  former  policies,  that 
nothing  had  ever  liappcned — i^  President 
liad  never  decided  not  to  i  un  becau.se  he 
knew    the   Nation   would   reject   him.   m 
despair    over    this    tramc    war    we    have 
blundered  into.  Mr.  Laird  talked  of  beiim 
prepared  to  s;jend  at  least  2  more  years 
111  Vietnam. 

Two  more  years.  2  more  years  of 
hunger  for  Americans,  of  death  for  our 
best  younc  men.  of  children  here  at  home 
suffering  the  life-lonu  handicap  of  not 
having  a  i:ood  education  when  they  are 
young.  Tv,o  more  years  of  hit^h  taxes,  col- 
lected to  feed  the  cancerous  growth  of  a 
Defense  Department  budset  that  now 
consumes  two-thirds  of  our  Federal  in- 
come 

Tw  0  more  years  of  too  little  being  done 
to  fight  our  i^reatest  enemies,  poverty. 
prejudice,  and  nealect  here  in  our  own 
country.  Two  more  years  of  fantastic 
waste  in  the  Defer.se  Department  and  ol 
penny  pinching  on  social  pro'.:rams.  Our 
country  cannot  survive  2  more  years,  or 
4.  of  these  kinds  of  policies.  It  must 
stop — this  year — iiow. 

Now  I  am  not  a  pacitist.  I  am.  deeply, 
unalterably,  opposed  to  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Apart  from  all  the  other  considera- 
tions, and  they  are  many,  the  main  fact 
is  that  we  cannot  squander  there  the 
lives,  the  money,  the  cncray  that  we  need 
desperately  here,  in  our  cities,  in  our 
schools. 

I  wonder  whether  we  cannot  leveise 
our  whole  approach  to  spending.  For 
years,  we  have  '2we-n  the  military,  the  de- 
fense industry,  a  blank  check.  New  weap- 
ons' systems  arc  dreamed  up,  billions  are 
spent,  and  many  times  they  are  lound  to 
be  impractical,  inefficient,  iinsatislac- 
tory,  even  worthless.  Wh.at  do  we  do 
then?  We  spend  more  money  on  them. 
But  with  social  i^roerams.  what  do  we 
do?  Take  the  Job  Corps.  Its  failures  have 
been  mercilessly  exposed  nnri  criticized. 
If  it  had  been  a  military  research  and 
development  project,  they  would  have 
been  covered  up  or  explained  away,  and 
Congress  would  have  been  ready  to  i^our 
more  billions  after  those  that  had  been 
wasted  on  it. 

The  case  of  Pndc.  Inc..  is  mterestmc. 
This  vigorous,  successful  black  creaniza- 
tion.  here  in  Washini'ton.  conceived  and 
built  by  youim  inner-city  men.  has  been 
ruthlessly  attacked  by  its  enemies  in  the 
Government,  in  this  Congress.  At  least 
six  auditors  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  were  i^ut  to  work  mvestmatinu 
Pride.  They  worked  7  months  and  spent 
more  than  SIOO.OOO.  They  uncovered  a 
fraud.  It  was  .somethinc  less  than  S2.100. 
Meanwhile  millions  of  dollars— billions 
of  dollars,  in  fact — were  beinc  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  how- 
many  auditors  and  investigators  were 
checking  into  their  negotiated  contracts? 
Five. 


\Vf  Americans  have  come  to  feel  that 
1!  i.s  our  mi.ssion  t,o  make  the  world  free. 
We  believe  that  we  are  the  L;ood  '^uys. 
eveiywhere.  in  Vietnam,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, wlierever  we  t^o.  We  believe  we  are 
the  uood  L'uys  at  home.  too.  When  the 
Kerner  Commission  told  white  America 
what  black  America  lins  always  known, 
that  inejudice  and  hatred  built  the  Na- 
tion's slums,  maintains  them,  and  profits 
by  them,  white  America  w ould  not  believe 
It.  But  it  is  true.  Unless  we  .start  to  fight, 
and  defeat,  the  enemits  of  iioverty  and 
racLsm  ai  our  own  country  and  make  our 
talk  of  equality  and  opportunity  ring 
tiTie,  we  are  (xpo.sed  as  hypocrites  in  the 
t  yt'S  of  tlie  \\()Vkl  when  we  talk  about 
makmc  other  people  free. 

I  am  deeiMy  disappointed  at  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  No.  1  iJiiority  ol  the 
new-  administration  is  to  buy  more  and 
mure  and  more  weapons  of  war.  lo  re- 
turn to  the  era  of  the  cold  war.  to  ignore 
the  war  we  must  fight  here — the  war 
that  .s  not  optional.  There  is  only  one 
v.av.  I  believe,  to  turn  these  inilicies 
around.  Tiie  Congress  can  rcsijond  lo  the 
mandate  tiiai  the  American  people  have 
clearly  expressed.  They  have  said.  'End 
this  war.  Stop  the  waste.  Slop  tlie  kill- 
mp.  Do  something  for  our  own  people 
first.'  We  must  find  the  money  to 
launch  tl:c  new  approaches."  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said.  We  must  force  the  admm- 
isiraiion  to  rethink  its  distorted,  unreal 
scale  of  ijriorities.  Our  children,  our  lob- 
!■  .ss  men.  our  deprived,  rejected,  and 
starving  fellow-  citizens  must  come  first. 
For  liris  reason.  I  intend  to  vote  '  No" 
on  every  money  mil  thai  eomes  to  tlie 
fioor  of  this  House  that  provides  any 
funds  for  the  Department  ol  Deiense. 
Any  bill  whatsoever,  until  the  time  comes 
when  our  v  alues  and  prionlies  h.ave  been 
turned  right-side  up  again,  until  the 
monstrous  w  aste  and  liie  shocknic  profits 
in  the  deien.se  buduei  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  our  country  starts  to  use  lus 
.-irenpth.  its  tremendous  resources,  for 
people  and  peace,  not  lor  ijrcfits  and 
-.var. 

It  was  Calvin  Coolidge  I  believe  who 
made  the  comment  tnai  "the  Business 
of  .America  i.-.  Business"  We  are  now 
spending  S80  billion  a  year  on  defen.se — 
that  IS  two-thirds  oi  evei-y  lax  dollar. 
At  tiiis  time.  ::enllemen.  the  business 
of  America  is  w-ar  and  it  is  time  for 
a  change. 

Mr.  R,Y,AN.  1  want  to  thank  tne  dis- 
tincuished  pentlelady  from  New  York  for 
her  very  stirring  remarks.  Her  con- 
t'-ibutlon  IS  very  valuable  to  this  debate. 
She  has  broucht  deep  understandinEr  and 
compa.ssion  n  the  Hou.-e  -,  hich  :-..".? 
strengthened  our  cause. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  lo  my  colleague,  the 
pentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  PorcLi ' 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ihank  the  gentleman  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  .ioin  with  him  in 
what  I  consider  a  very  important  i.ssue. 
or  the  most  important  issue  today  ';'ncinp 
the  American  people.  I  would  like  to 
commend  thp  pentleman  for  brinpine 
this  to   the  attention   of   the  American 
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public  and  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  growing  increas- 
ingly apprehensive  over  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlstratlons  stand  and  activnties  on 
Vietnam  and  our  involvement  there  We 
hear  of  proposals  by  mllltar>'  people  to 
bomb  in  Cambodia  We  hear  murmur- 
ings  ot  hardening  positions  from  the 
milita.-v  The  pace  of  the  war  and  at- 
tendant ca.sualtles  have  risen  in  an  cver- 
a^scendiiK  curve  in  recent  weeks.  I  know 
that  the  President  wishes  peace  Nor  do 
I  question  his  good  will.  It  Is  the  meth- 
ods and  progression  of  events  that  cause 
mv  diifiuu't 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  secret  dis- 
cussions are  progressing',  the  casualty 
lists  inexorably  continue  to  appear  in  our 
papers,  and  the  evenine  news  reports 
continue  to  present  the  depressing  sad- 
ness of  the  tragedy  that  :s  Vietnam 

During'  the  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  the  best  policy  is  to  walk  softly  and 
earn.-  a  big  stick  "  Perhaps  .so  But  it 
.seems  that  this  big  stick  :s  not  prevent- 
in.:  American  casualties 

In  October.  President  Nixon  faid  that 
he  wanted  a  generous  peace  which  won't 
destroy  either  North  Vietnam  or  South 
Vietnam  It  is  my  hope  that  with  this 
thought  in  mmd.  we  are  acting  accord- 
ingly in  the  secret  discussions,  aimini:  at 
a  reasonable  middle  ground  wnich  will 
allow  the  United  States  to  begin  to  phase 
out  Its  presence  there. 

I  also  look  with  increasing  impatience 
for  signs  that  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  are  carrying  increasing  portions 
of  the  defense  of  their  own  country. 
Certainly,  this  is  one  avenue  of  improve- 
ment we  have  evei-y  reason  to  believe  the 
administration  is  pursuing 

I  look  with  increasing  impatience  to 
the  day  we  start  bringing  our  boys  home. 
Mr  Nixon  .-aid  at  th'^  National  Re- 
publican Cor.vention  that  Vietnam  "was 
a  war  for  people,  not  for  territory."  I 
yearn  for  a  day  when  this  will  be  a  con- 
Mict  stnctly  between  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  perhaps  a  coalition  govern- 
ment that  can  >ettle  the  conflict  there, 
and  pray  the  administration  is  keeping 
this  thought  in  mind  during  these  talks. 
For  the  sake  of  seeing  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  America's  intervention  in  this 
iternecine  struggle,  I  am  willing  to  re- 
strain impatience  for  rhe  immediate 
present  But  I  simply  otTer  these  figures 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  . 
secret  negotiators  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. From  election  day  to  today,  ap- 
proximately 4.200  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  Wounded  for  the 
same  period  are  approximately  over 
25.000. 

Since   President   Nixon    was   inaugu- 
rated until  now.  there  have  been  approx- 
imately 2.600  Americans  killed  in  action. 
The  figure  for  the  wounded  is  approxi- 
mately 15.000  for  this  same  period. 
These  .ire  sobering  statistics  indeed. 
I  recall  \ery  well  President  Nixon  in 
his  campaign  stated  that  he  has  a  plan 
for  the  ending  of  the  war.  I  only  suggest 
to  the  PreMdent  that  in  view  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  these  casualty  figures  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  time  to  divulge  the  plan  now. 
For  now   I  .shall  say  no  more,  except 
to  hold  up  these  figures  piominentlv  to 


President  Nixon,  and  lem'.nd  him  that 
many  are  rememt)ering  the  campaign 
slogan  about  finding  that  new  solution  to 
Vietnam  They  are  also  willing  to  wait 
the  short-term  outcome  of  these  secret 
talks — but  no  longer  The  voices  of  the 
generals  of  this  country  have  been  heard 
for  far  too  long  The  voice  of  the  citi- 
zenry awaits  its  turn 

Mr  RYAN  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  appreciate  the  contribution  he  has 
made 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RYAN  I  will  be  k\&6.  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  New  York.  Mr  Binch.^m 
Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  nearly  a 
year  has  now  pa.ssed  .since  the  Vietnam 
watershed  of  1968^the  critical  moment 
in  American  history  when  the  United 
States  admitted  that  military  victory  in 
Vietnam  was  not  attainable  at  an  ac- 
ceptable cost  and  opted  for  negotiation  as 
the  only  feasible  path  toward  settlement 
At  the  time  of  President  Johnson's 
speech  last  March  Jl.  the  way  seemed 
open  to  move  seriously  toward  peace 
Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  cur- 
tailed. Talks  began  shortly  afterward  in 
Pans  But  as  spring  and  summer  passed, 
men  continued  to  die  on  the  battlefield 
and  hope  for  an  end  to  conflict  dimmed 
rhen.  in  the  fall,  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam was  totally  halted  and  the  Paris 
talks  were  broadened  New  hopes  weie 
laised   Now.  these,  too.  have  faded 

Since  last  March,  nearly  12.000  Ameri- 
cans have  died  in  battle,  along  with 
coimtless  thousands  of  Vietnamese  .sol- 
diers and  civilians  on  both  sides  of  the 
war.  Every  day  during  the  past  month,  an 
average  of  50  American  soldiers  have 
fallen.  It  behooves  us  to  ask.  Mr 
Speaker,  what  is  being  accomplished  by 
this  continuing  carnage  The  patience  of 
the  American  people,  limited  at  best,  is 
wearing  dangerously  thin  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  graphically  demonstrated 
American  war  wearine.ss  Over  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  expressed  a  view 
as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do 
next  in  Vietnam  felt  we  should  either  "go 
all  out."  "pull  out.  "  or  end  the  war  "as 
soon  as  possible."  Alarmingly,  the  largest 
percentage — nearly  one-third  of  all  re- 
spondents— favored  greatly  escalating 
the  war.  a  course  which  past  experience 
has  shown  cannot  bring  about  the  vic- 
tory It  is  intended  to  achieve. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  tolerate  continua- 
tion of  the  appalling  waste  of  human 
life  that  characterizes  the  scene  in  Viet- 
nam Nor  can  we  simply  continue  the 
stately  travotte  that  passes  for  negotia- 
tions in  Paris.  Escalation  is  a  dead  end 
What.  then,  should  be  our  choice'.' 

As  I  have  previously  stated  m  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  the  ulti- 
mate settlement  in  Vietnam  will  be 
political,  not  military.  Once  we  fully 
accept  this  premise,  we  can  more  readily 
accept  the  scaling-down  of  American 
forces,  and  of  military  operations  gener- 
ally, which  IS  its  immediate  corollary. 
This  has  always  been  a  struggle  without 
firmly  fixed  lines,  in  which  the  nominal 
control  of  a  hiuidred  villages  more  or 
less  will  have  little  if  any  effect  on  the 
f^nal   settlement.   Tlie   monthly   returns 


from  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  Survey,  for 
example,  neatly  cataloging  "our  "  villages 
and  "their"  villages  in  hopes  of  showing 
an  encouraging  trend,  are  an  exercise 
in  self-delu.sion  This  is  an  amorphous 
war,  not  given  to  facile  quantification 
Any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  mclined 
to  take  seriously  these  measures  of 
"progress"  would  do  well  to  ponder  a 
recent  report  warning  that  the  entire 
militia — half  the  armed  force  respon- 
sive to  Saigon — might  defect  to  the 
enemy  if  the  National  Liberation  Front 
apivared  likely  to  enter  the  govern- 
ment Under  the.se  circumstances,  how- 
solid  are  "our  "  villages  reallv  likelv  to 
bC 

At  some  ixiint.  whether  tomorrow  or 
next  year  or  5  years  hence.  American 
troops  will  leave  Vietnam.  Tlie  situation 
they  'eave  behind  will  presumably  be 
one  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Vietnamese  them.selves — Saigon,  the 
NLF.  and  all  the  other  ij roups  who  to- 
gether probably  represent  a  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  If  lives  are 
to  be  spared,  the  process  must  begin 
promptly — and  the  fighting  must  be  re- 
duced or  stopped  while  it  is  underway 

How  can  we  move  in  this  direction? 
An  encouraging  note  has  been  sounded 
by  President  Th.ieu  His  invitation  to  the 
NLP^  to  meet  in  private  talks  suggests  an 
initial  recounition  by  the  Saition  govern- 
ment that  political  settlement  is  inevita- 
ble, and  that  the  NLF  must  be  part  of 
such  a  settlement.  Until  now.  Saigon  has 
been  the  greatest  barrier  to  introducing 
political  questions  into  the  negotiating 
process.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
should  be  so.  While  the  war  continues, 
the  present  regime  in  Saigon  has  excel- 
lent prospects  of  retaining  power.  The 
Thieu-Ky  L'overnment  is  probably  the 
best  one  that  the  United  States  could 
find  for  the  purpose  of  single-mmdedly 
prosecutmg  the  war.  With  the  American 
support  which  results  from  this  conver- 
gence of  interests,  they  are  relatively 
immune  to  internal  challenge,  rheir 
principal  opponents  are  either  on  the 
other  side  of  the  war  or  in  their  own 
.lails.  Any  political  negotiation  must  in- 
entably  give  those  opponents  new  legiti- 
macy and.  eventually,  at  least  a  share  in 
the  power  they  now  wield  alone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  better  for  the 
Saigon  L'overnment  to  negotiate  under  an 
American  umbrella  than  to  risk  beinu 
left  totally  exposed  if  American  war 
weariness  were  to  dictate  a  rapid  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  And  it  may  well 
be  just  such  (ear  of  a  change  in  the 
American  national  mood  that  prompted 
this  limited  first  step  by  President  Thieu. 
Tlie  invitation  to  the  NLF  will  not  be 
followed  up  by  .'-erious  negotiations  on- 
VLsaging  an  eventual  sharing  of  power, 
however,  unless  American  pressure  en 
Sai;aon  is  exerted  in  this  direction.  To 
date,  we  have  all  too  often  encouraged 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  a  hard 
line,  for  this  has  suited  the  convenience 
of  our  military  commanders  and  matched 
the  basic  American  preference  for  a 
"clean  '  military  .solution.  Now,  however, 
"we  must  ourselves  accept  the  full  im- 
plications of  the  watershed  decision  of 
1968  and  move  wholeheartedly  toward 
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pohtical  settlement — and  we  must  not 
permit  Saigon  to  slow  the  pace,  much 
le.ss  to  exercise  a  veto. 

Several  Immediate  steps  have  been  sug- 
gested before.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  warrant 
■('Iteration  because  they  still  point  us  in 
the  necessary  direction.  First,  the  Presi- 
dent should  announce  a  schedule  for 
initial  withdrawals  of  American  troops. 
Only  as  the  protective  umbrella  actually 
bi^ins  to  shrink  will  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment be  given  a  real  incentive  for  serious 
political  negotiation.  Withdrawals  would 
ihus  combine  a  political  benefit  with  the 
immediate  prospect  of  reduced  American 
ca.'-ualiies.  Second,  we  should  discontinue 
search-and-destroy  operations  or  at  least 
limit  American  participation  in  such  op- 
trations  to  those  directly  concerned  with 
:hc  protection  of  American  installations. 
O'.r.er  than  the  past  4  weeks  of  the  North 
Vit  tnamese-Vietcong  counteroffensive, 
Uio  distressingly  high  American  losses  in 
recent  months  were  reportedly  due  in 
large  part  to  stepped-up  offensive  opera- 
tions by  our  forces.  Since  such  operations 
cannot  destroy  the  tnemy  nor  seize  and 
;-.oid  territory  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ms  the  South  Vietnamese  negotiating  po- 
sition, no  rational  purpose  is  served  by 
permitting  them  to  continue  as  before. 

.\s  a  third  step,  we  should  propose  an 
immediate  cease-fire.  This  goes  beyond 
:hi'  suggested  withdrawals  and  limited 
ort(  nsive  operations  but  like  them  is  fully 
:u.-tified  by  the  essential  irrelevance  of 
military  actions  in  determining  the  fu- 
ture of  South  Vietnam.  Militar>'  opera- 
tions have  become  almost  a  reflex  ac- 
tion—the opposing  armies  fight  because 
thcv  are  there  and  because  that  is  what 
.il>i)osing  armies  are  supposed  to  do.  The 
Nu:th  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  seem- 
in.:  ly  came  closer  than  did  we  to  recog- 
nising the  lack  of  purpose  in  further 
:..  ining  when  they  scaled  down  their  own 
ijpo rations,  and  withdrew  substantial 
:o!ces  beyond  the  borders,  during  the 
tall  of  1968.  Not  surprisingly,  they  re- 
.vix  ndcd  last  month  with  a  fresh  offensive 
to  I  rove  their  continuing  military  vitality 
when  we  failed  to  respond  in  kind  to  their 
tentative  move  toward  disengagement. 
Since  military  operations  are  basi- 
cally irrelevant,  however,  we  should  now 
take  the  further  step  of  proposing  a 
cca.se-fire  as  the  only  efTective  means  for 
halting  the  death  and  destruction  which 
now  iirevail  in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sptaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York  'Mr.  Bingham)  to  state 
that  last  fall  the  North  Vietnamese  de- 
escalated  their  troop  involvement  in  the 
.'■ouih  and.  if  so.  would  the  gentleman 
restate  that  so  I  may  understand  it  more 
cliarly?  In  the  restatement,  will  the 
i.'enileman  indicate  what  response  and 
mutual  deescalation,  if  any,  took  place 
i'.'".er  on  the  side  of  the  ARVN  forces  or 
i:'.e  U.S.  forces? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  is  my  understand- 
i:m  that  the  North  Vietnamese  did  with- 


draw a  substantial  number  of  troops  last 
fall,  that  there  was  a  slowing  down  of 
military  activities  on  their  part,  and 
that  this  was  not  met  by  a  correspond- 
ing deescalation  on  our  side.  But.  on  the 
contrary,  we  stepped  up  our  bombing  op- 
erations. We  intensified  the  level  of  our 
activities,  as  is  shown  by  the  casualty 
figures,  and  this,  by  the  way,  was  re- 
ferred to  not  long  ago  in  a  column  writ- 
ten by  James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York 
Post  in  which  he  quoted  Averell  Harri- 
man  to  that  effect.  That  quotation  lias 
since  been  confirmed.  So  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  characterize,  as  I  did.  the  recent 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  as  a  counter- 
offensive. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  underscoring 
this  ver>'  important  development  which 
has  been  all  but  obscured  from  the 
American  people,  and  I  for  one  am  most 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  myself  and  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentl'^man 
from  California, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  On  this 
very  important  point  brought  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ryan'. 
and  commented  on  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  '  Mr.  Burton  ■ .  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  about  the  ton- 
nage of  bombs  that  have  been  dropped 
in  Vietnam  since  the  beginning  of  t.he 
war.  They  checked  with  the  Pentagon 
and  advised  me  that  more  bombs,  the 
highest  tonnage  of  bombs  in  the  entire 
Vietnam  war,  was  dropped  in  January 
1969.  And  I  might  point  out  as  an 
aside  that  all  of  these  bombs  were 
dropped  on  South  Vietnam,  So  the  only 
conclusion  that  one  can  arrive  at  i.>  that 
there  has  been  a  huge  escalation  insofar 
as  bombing  is  concerned  in  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  bombing  halt. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

A  cease-fire  is.  of  course,  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  apply  in  a  guerrilla  war.  Cer- 
tainly, any  cease-fire  must  include,  at 
least  in  principle,  an  end  to  terrorist  at- 
tacks as  well  as  to  larger  scale  military 
operations.  It  is  an  open  question  at  best 
whether  the  other  side  would  agree  to 
such  a  restriction  on  their  operations. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  could  al- 
ford  to  accept  this  kind  of  restriction. 
in  view  of  the  problems  they  would  face 
in  keeping  a  guerrilla  force  together  un- 
der conditions  of  inactivity.  But  there  is 
surely  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
least  propose  a  cease-fire.  It  would  dem- 
onstrate our  interest  in  stopping  the 
needless  killing  now  taking  j^lace,  and.  if 
accepted,  would  also  create  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  such  procrams  as  land 
reform  and  institution  building  which 
are  the  real  keys  to  relative  influence  of 
the  various  factions  in  a  final  settlement 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  add 
further  weight  to  our  insistence  that 
Saigon  negotiate  the  key  political  ques- 


tions both  promptly  and  meaningfully  by 
insisting  that  the  current  repressive  do- 
mestic poUcies  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  be  abandoned.  Unless  the 
non-Communist  opponents  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  are  free  to  undertake  political 
activity,  the  NLF  will  emerge  from  any 
.settlement  as  the  best  organiz:'d  politi- 
cal force  in  the  country.  Saigon,  wit.h  us 
eyes  firmly  fixed  on  war.  is  doing  all  the 
v.-rong  things  in  terms  of  preparmg  for 
peace.  And  these  pragmatic  considera- 
tions apart,  it  is  certainly  inappropriate, 
to  .say  the  least,  for  the  United  States  to 
offer  so  enthusiastic  an  embrace  to  an 
ally  which  is  behaving  in  so  blatantly  un- 
democratic and  dictatorial  fashion. 

In  addition,  we  should  make  clear  tc 
Saigon  that  talking  with  the  NLF  in 
Paris,  while  denying  it  a  future  political 
role  in  Vietnam,  is  not  a  realistic  iJosture. 
For  the  NLF.  with  Us  established  inlra- 
structure  and  long  history  in  South  Viet- 
nam, must  inevitably  play  some  i^art  in 
the  future  of  the  country.  To  refuse  this. 
as  Saigon  persists  in  doing,  is  to  refuse 
the  route  of  pohtical  settlement — and 
this  is  a  cour.se  we  cannot  afford  to  tol- 
erate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposed  actions 
flow  naturally  Irom  the  ba.sic  decision 
taken  a  year  ago  to  pursue  a  Vietnam 
.settlement  through  negotiation  rather 
than  through  inter.niinable  and  costly 
warfare.  Tliey  are  actions  which,  indeed, 
.should  have  been  taken  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  that  basic  decision.  Tl;e 
delay  has  already  cost  this  country  near- 
ly 12.000  dead.  There  is  no  reason,  and 
no  excuse,  for  delaying  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  lor  their 
remarks. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  three  iJoints  which  I  think  are  basic 
to  moving  the  Pans  j^eace  negotiations 
off  dead  center  and  bringing  about  a 
jnompt  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

P^irst.  Congress  must  refuse  to  appro- 
priate any  additional  funds  for  jnosecu- 
tion  of  the  war  m  order  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  administration  that  this  war  must 
end. 

Second.  Tr.ere  must  be  immediate  rec- 
ognition on  the  .Dart  of  the  President, 
and  a  statement  to  that  effect,  that  the 
United  Slates  is  v\-illing  to  accept  a  coali- 
tion government  in  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cludmu  participation  of  the  NLF. 

Thiid.  Tl:e  immediate  withdrawal  of 
100.000  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
as  evidence  that  the  L'niied  States  does 
not  intend  to  maintain  a  continued  iniii- 
taiy  presence  and  also  to  encourage  the 
Saigon  government  to  broaden  itself  in 
jn'eparation  lor  .-erious  deliberations 
with  the  NLF. 

At  this  !X)int,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  uentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Burton ' . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Ryan  '  for  the  leadership  he  iias  given 
us  this  afternoon  m  this  very  important 
discussion. 
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As  the  centleman  from  New  York 
knows  he  and  I  havo  been  two  of  the 
half  dozen  or  so  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  opposed  everv  smele  one  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  reflecting 
the  escalation  of  the  most  unhappy  war 
In  Vietnam  It  was  about  4  years  ago  this 
cominK  May,  when  we  had  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  sought  by  the 
then  Democratic  administration,  that  a 
number  of  us  pointed  out  during  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  essentially  an  indigenous 
conflict  and  that  it  would  not  be  resolved 
until  such  time  as  the  Natian  Liberation 
Front  would  be  mvolved  meaningfully  in 
the  discussions  We  said  then  that  the 
Saigon  uovernment  should  be  a  partici- 
pant in  those  discussions  with  the  NLF 

I  r.oted  in  reading  the  papers  this 
morning  that  it  has  t>een  announced  that 
tiie  Saigon  stovernment  has  finally  openly 
admitted  this  course  of  action  must  be 
followed  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some 
similarity  between  the  response,  or  the 
leaking  of  the  response,  of  the  Saigon 
goveniment  late  yesterday,  immediately 
prior  to  the  special  order  and  the  releas- 
ing of  Information  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment just  prior  to  the  special  order 
we  had  with  reference  to  the  mutiny 
trials  at  the  Presidio  oi  San  Francisco. 

Just  2  or  3  hours  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  that  discussion  and  debate  the  execu- 
tive branch  sought  to  take  .some  of  the 
sting  out  of  the  criticism  that  was  to  take 
place  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  fiom  New  York  would 
agree.  I  am  sure,  that  the  executive  de- 
partment— and  all  too  many  of  our  col- 
leagues m  the  Congress — made  a  very 
grave  mistake  when  we  t)egan  bombing 
the  north  :n  1965  or  1966.  It  was  this  es- 
calation of  the  war.  this  carrying  of  the 
militaiT  effort  to  the  north,  this  widening 
the  scope  of  the  effort,  which  American- 
ized the  conflict.  In  my  judgment,  the 
conflict  has  been,  and  still  is.  essentially 
a  civil  war. 

We  have  sent  over  tens  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  E^■ery  time  the  >\i- 
uation  did  not  reflect  any  particular  im- 
provement, the  militai-y  experts  would 
tell  us.  Just  give  us  a  little  more  arms 
and  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  troops 
and  we  can  bring  this  situation  into 
focus  '  Time  after  time,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  these  military  ex- 
perts have  been  in  error 

Our  Democratic  administration  in  the 
past,  but  for  the  events  of  March  31  and 
thereafter  last  year,  all  too  often  heeded 
the  advice  of  these  so-called  military 
experts. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  would  agree  with  me  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  had  hoped  that  the  new  adnim- 
islration,  viewins  the  election  results  of 
the  prmiaries.  particularly  of  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  throu£;hout  the  countrv-. 
evolving  aroimd  the  candidacies  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  and  Senator  Kennedy, 
would  have  gotten  the  message  The  mes- 
sage becomes  even  clearer  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  won  the  election, 
due  ;n  no  small  mea^,ure  to  the  decision 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  con- 
cerned about  the  American  involvement 


in  Vietnam  that  they  either  not  support 
the  Democratic  candidate  or  they  sup- 
port a  new  administration  that  would 
hopefully  provide  us  with  a  fresh  look  at 
this  matter  A  number  of  us  had  hoped 
this  administration  would,  in  fact,  take 
a  fresh  look  at  this  question  Bein?  es- 
sentially unfettered,  because  it  was  not 
in  iKJwer  at  the  time  the  judgment  was 
made  it  might  therefore  hopefully  briJie 
a  rational  solution  to  and  rational  extri- 
cation from  the  American  involvement 
m  Soutlieast  Asia 

I.  for  one.  did  not  hold  out  much  hope 
in  this  regard,  but  some  liopc  I  did  have. 
I  must  confess  the  decision  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  the  antiballistic  missile 
^ystem.  coupled  with  the  statement  ot 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Laird, 
here  within  the  last  week,  has  pretty  well 
disabused  me  of  any  optimism  that  this 
administration  has  any  magic  formula 
or  IS  going  to  lake  any  meaningful  hxk 
at  the  American  jxjsltion  m  Southeast 
Asia 

I  think  the  administration  is  making  a 
very  serious  mistake  I  think  they  are 
ijoing  to  find  that  so  many  problems  con- 
fronting American  .society  cannot  be  and 
will  not  be  resolved  in  any  measure  so 
long  as  we  are  involved  in  an  effort  cost- 
ing us  directly  out  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury -some  $30  billion  or  $36  billion  or  $40 
billion  a  year 

I  fear  time  is  passing,  time  we  had 
hoped  would  be  used  by  this  new  admin- 
istration to  bring  this  very  ugly  war  to 
an  end. 

I  tear  very  profoundly  that  once  again 
the  military  experts  have  won  the  battle 
m  tlie  policy  coimcils  of  the  Executive. 
I  fear  that  this  new  administration,  .'ust 
as  our  previous  Democratic  adrmnisira- 
tlon.  has  been  hoodwinked  by  the  mili- 
tary experts 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  Mr.  Bingham  >  noted  that  last  No- 
vember the  North  Vietnamese  withdrew 
substantial  numbers  of  their  troops  from 
the  soutliern  i)art  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  back  across  to  the  north. 

This  withdrawal  was  not  met  by  re- 
ciprocal deescalation  of  the  military 
effort  either  on  behalf  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  or  the  American  military 
presence  The  American  military  experts 
have  told  us  that  this  withdrawal  was 
not  a  .sign,  as  many  of  us  viewed  it,  of 
the  fact  that  the  north  was  smcerely  In- 
terested in  deescalating  the  conflict  but, 
rather,  the  military  told  us  that  it  was 
merely  because  of  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  American  military  presence  on  the 
north  that  they  had  to  take  this  action 
In  this  connection.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  do  not  engage  in  the  .shelling  of 
cities  or  in  massive  or  meaningful  mili- 
tary offensives,  our  military  says  this  is 
t>ecause  we  are  so  strong  I  would  prefer 
to  think  that  on  a  number  of  these  occa- 
sions this  was  an  effort  being  made  by 
the  NLF  through  the  Vietcong  to  Invite 
a  reciprocal  deescalation  on  our  part 

On  the  other  hand,  when  these  armies 
of  the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
engage  m  major  actions  like  the  Tet 
offensive,  then  our  militai-y  experts  tell 
us.   "You   see,   you  cannot   trust   them. 


They  say  they  want  to  dee.scalate  and  vet 
they  inoceed  to  escalate." 

Tlie  lon^  and  short  of  all  of  this  is  tliat 
the  .American  people  want  this  war  to 
end  The  military  experts  have  hood- 
winked, in  my  view,  the  Kxecutive  under 
the  previous  administration  and  I  fear 
are  now  doing  it  attain  I  must  state  that 
our  American  policy,  I  think,  is  dead 
wron^  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  none  .if 
our  colleagues  will  pay  heed  to  the  so- 
called  military  experts  who  were  wrnne 
from  the  inception  of  this  conflict  about 
our  ability  to  suppress  this  civil  war.  Who 
have  been  wrong  throuLihout  the  cour.se 
of  the  involvement.  Who  will  be  .just  as 
wrong  today  if  they  think  there  Is'a  pos- 
sibility that  this  matter  can  De  resolved 
in  any  way  but  by  a  meaninuful,  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  the  parties  in- 
digenously involved  in  this  very  unhappy 
situation 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  .ii 
Vietnam  and  the  military  approach  :o 
foreign  policy  are  being  repudiated  by 
tliousands  of  citizens.  Today,  membi  i> 
of  Women  Strike  for  Peace  are  in  Wasn- 
ington  to  in-otest  the  war  and  to  urge  the 
President  and  Coii^'re.ss  to  bring  it  to  a 
prompt  end.  Mrs  Bella  Abzug.  cliairmaii. 
National  Political  Action  Committee 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  estimates  that 
some  1.200  women  are  participating  m 
this  outpouring  of  concern. 

Mrs.  Abzug  said ; 

We  liave  given  this  day  iind  made  Mils 
Journey  to  Washington  to  remind  Congress 
und  the  President  that  the  Amerlran  elec- 
torate. especl.iUy  the  women,  have  rejectpcl 
this  immoral  war  We  demand  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  move  toward  .i  pohtical  settle- 
ment and  announce  plans  lor  the  withdr.iwal 
"f  .\merica  trom  Vietnam  We  will  nil  -he 
gallery  oi  Congress  to  demand  that  Con- 
t,'ress  use  its  power  over  appropriations  ".o 
bring  ^bout  peace  by  diverting  the  blllluils 
from  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  ABM  missile 
race  to  the  critical  needs  of  the  black,  the 
poor  the  hungry  in  our  cities  and  through- 
out the  land 

Mr.  Speaker,  .Americans  in  increasing 
numbers  are  marchinu  across  the  coun- 
try for  peace.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
President  and  Congress  respond  to  this 
call, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  participated  in  this 
very  important  discussion  this  afternoon 
Let  us  hope  that  our  discussion  will  make 
clear  to  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  Nation  camiot  af- 
ford to  wait  any  longer. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  S|)caker.  as  the 
United  .States  enters  the  fifth  year  as  a 
combatant  in  Vietnam,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Nixon  admini.-- 
tralion  must  immediately  make  a  choice 
between  continuing  the  tragic  and  un- 
moral course  of  the  past  or  chartmg  nut 
a  new  policy  designed  to  eet  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Vietnam  ciuagniire.  The 
Vietnam  war  is  now  the  longest  conflict 
in  American  history.  It  lias  now  sur- 
!m.ssed  both  World  War  II  and  the  Civil 
War  in  length  of  time,  and  I  find  it  dis- 
tressing to  compare  the  lofty  ideals  and 
goals  of  these  two  struggles  with  the  in- 
noble  aims  of  our  Vietnam  policy  This 
IS  no  war  to  free  the  slaves  and  ineserve 
the  Union.  It  is  no  war  to  deleat  Nazi 
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and  Fascist  aggressors  and  liberate  mil- 
lions v\  oppressed  peoples  Rather,  it  is  a 
war  lie-i -r.cci  \  1  ma  r.tr.'n  In  power  a 
Liioup  ni  .-tiierals  in  Saigon  with  ques- 
tionable motivation,  who  for  years  have 
exploited  then  own  jH'ople,  If  the  mili- 
tarist in  Saigon  had  any  popular  support 
at  all.  the  United  Stales  would  never 
have  had  to  .^^end  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  first  place.  History  will  decree 
that  no  action  ever  .'squandered  so  many 
(.f  Its  human  and  material  resources  in 
.-o  unwortiiv  a  cause 

Bel  ore     the     United     States     became 
[jogged   down   1:1    t!ie   quicksand   of    the 
Vietnam   conflict,   it   was   interesting   to 
note  how  administration  officials  and  the 
Congress  could  heatedly  argue  and  de- 
liate  over  siicnding  an  additional  SI.  S2. 
v\-  S3  billion  on   the  needs  of  America, 
particularly    to   help    the   Nations   poor 
and  underpiivileged   Yet.  v.-ithin  2  years 
.liter  the  fir.-t  .American  combat  troops 
;,inded  m  South  Vietnam,  the  adminis- 
i  ration  was  proposing  and  Congress  was 
appropriating  with  scarcely  a  whisper  of 
di.sagreement  some  $20  biUion  per  year 
for  the  war  Vietnam  war  spending  today 
IS  running  close  to  $35  biUion  a  year.  I 
.,m  appalled  when  I  think  of  this  money 
i'Cing    spent    thousands    of    miles   away 
from  home  m  what  is  literally  a  dot  on 
tlie  map  to  support  someone  like  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  who  once  •■^aid  that  Hitler  was 
his   idol.    If   the   executive   branch   and 
Congress  liad  been  as  free  with  the  purse 
.-tring  in  waging  the  war  on  poverty  as 
they  have  been  in  waging  the  immoral 
var   in    Vietnam,   the  year    1970   might 
have  gone  down  in  history  as  the  year 
in  which  the  bounty  of  America  reached 
all  of  Its  citizens.   And.  again,  it  is  so 
sensele.-^s  to  be  contemplating  a  new  cycle 
of  military  .spending  in  the  form  of  the 
antiballistic  mis.sile.  If  Congress  approves 
tins  project,  und  I  hope  it  turns  it  down 
completely,  it  will  once  again  turn  its 
Lack  on  the  real  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
tavor  of  another  scheme  of  the  military- 
industrial   complex  designed  to  perpet- 
,ale  Its  dominant  ijosition  in  American 

lilC. 

It  has  never  been  more  necessary  for 
an  American  President  to  chart  a  new- 
direction  for  the  United  States  than  it 
is  for  President  Nixon  to  do  so  now.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  be  cool  and  guarded  in 
press  conferences,  to  issuing  warnings 
only  once,  to  evince  concern,  to  appear  in 
control  and  build  pubhc  support.  But  at 
some  point  the  administration  is  going 
10  have  to  choose,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived.  The  President 
tnust  first  bei^in  by  disengaging  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam  totally  and 
!;ermancntly.  leaving  the  Vietnamese 
:ieople  to  settle  their  own  internal  affairs, 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  United 
St3t.es  iias  no  desire  to  be  engaged  in  an 
internal  conflict  of  this  type.  The  admin- 
istration must  alone  draw  a  firm  line 
against  new.  muliibillion-dollar  military 
I)ro]ects  such  as  the  ABM.  Finally,  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
must  show  the  .same  zeal  in  attacking 
problems  of  America's  needs  as  they  have 
shown  in  throwing  billions  away  in  places 
like  Vietnam. 

America's  vast  problems  can  be  solved 
but  only  if  we.  as  a  people,  determine  a 


new  path  for  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  this  path  should  stand  the  elimi- 
nation of  human  sufferniL;  at  home — and 
not  the  decadent  and  unmoral  pursuit  ot 
ixiwer  politics  abroad.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration won  the  November  1  lection  by 
promising  a  new  team  and  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  administra- 
tion to  deliver  on  its  promise.  The  Ameri- 
can !)eople  will  .settle  for  nothing  less. 
The  future  of  our  countrv  depends  on 
this  promise. 

The  time  is  at  hand  lor  an  imniediaie 
and  permanent  cease-fire  m  Vietnam.  Let 
us  stop  the  killinii.  the  woundin;^  and  the 
physical  destruction  .n  Vietnam.  This 
should  be  our  uppermost  objective  and 
the  highest  priority  ot  action  for 
America. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  last 
several  years  I  have  registered  my  mis- 
givings and  my  personal  suggestions  on 
Vietnam  policies  to  high  ranking  indi- 
viduals in  the  administration,  includint: 
the  President,  and  I  have  Joined  in  in- 
troducing legislation  m  the  Congress 
which  called  for  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  place  this  issue 
before  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  never  issued  public  statements 
approving  or  endorsing  the  conduct  of 
the  war  unless  I  sincerely  believed  specific 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
had  been  in  the  interest  of  the  peaceful 
iioal  all  of  us  seek. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  support  the  peoples 
President  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
I  believe  any  disagreement  should  be — 
as  it  has  been  with  me — a  matter  between 
me  and  the  President  and  not  between  me 
and  the  press.  In  matters  of  foreign 
policy  it  cannot  be  my  administration, 
your  administration,  or  their  administra- 
tion. It  is  our  administration,  elected 
to  represent  us  by  a  majority  ot  our 
citizens. 

Now  we  have  a  new  administration. 
For  myself,  I  pledge  complete  support  to 
President  Nixon  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  I  will  inform  the  President 
of  my  views  and  recommendations  with 
full  realization  that  he  is  the  only  man 
in  this  Nation  with  full  access  to  all  of 
the  intelligence  and  other  information  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
The  final  decision  is  his  and  I  will  accept 
it. 

In  regard  to  the  Vietnamese  situation, 
here  are  the  recommendations  which  I 
am  making  to  President  Nixon.  For  the 
most  part.  I  share  the  position  of  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  aci>?pted  the  responsibility  of  as- 
sisting South  Vietnam  in  its  effort  to  de- 
fend itself.  But  we  cannot  be  South 
Vietnam.  We  cannot  govern  South  Viet- 
nam. We  cannot  accept  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  war  Our  commitment  must 
be  limited.  The  outcome  of  that  struggle 
depends  now.  as  it  always  lias,  on  the 
courage,  determination,  and  ability  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

There  have  been  many  disappoint- 
ments in  our  relations  with  the  people 
and  government  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
had  hoped  that  we  could  help  them  to 


lielp  themselves  build  a  nation  and  a  uov- 
ernment  that  could  attract  the  support 
of  its  own  people  and  achieve  a  political 
victory  over  the  Vietconu. 

Time  and  attain  our  lioix^s  seemed  to 
be  dashed  by  the  apparent  incompetence 
and  corruption  of  our  South  \'ietnam 
ally— a  government,  as  Senator  Kl.nnedy 
said,  that  "has  consi.stently  jjroved  in- 
capable or  unwilling  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  own  people,  a  government  that  has 
demanded  e\er  more  money,  ever  more 
.•\mencan  lives  to  be  ixiured  into  the 
.-^,van■lI)  of  their  failure." 

Our  Nation  began  taking  .-teps  some 
time  auc  to  persuade  the  South  Vietnam- 
e.-e  to  take  eventual  complete  control 
01  the  war.  We  have  helped  and  we  can 
continue  to  iielp.  but  I  believe  it  1-  im- 
perative that  v/e  establish  immediately  a 
timetable  for  our  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.  Although  I  continue  to  believe 
we  liave  a  lesponsibihty  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. I  think  our  responsibility  is  equally 
Lreat  to  insist  that  South  Vietnam  re- 
move il.self  from  reliance  upon  us. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  abandon  them, 
I  do  not.  th.:'iefore.  call  for  immediate 
withdrawal,  but  for  a  .-v.-teniatic,  urdeiiy 
reduction  m  our  participation  and  .in 
increase  in  South  Vietnam's  own  com- 
mitment to  Itself.  We  must  begin  now. 
Furth.er.  I  encourage  the  President  ;o 
do  anything  feasible  that  might  enhance 
the  chances  of  success  in  the  Paris  i)eace 
talks  including  extension  of  the  bombniii 
halt,  or  course,  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  .-aleiy  ot 
American  boys  who.se  only  protection  is 
provided  by  the  cover  of  bombing. 

Finally,  alter  establishing  a  systematic 
timetable  lor  the  deescalation  of  our 
Ija.-ticipation  in  the  war.  I  beheve  we 
must  follow  It, 

To  those  who  ask.  "Will  this  fulfill  our 
commitment?"  or  "Would  this  be  an 
iionorable  way  ouf?"  I  respond  "Yes." 

Never  before  in  history  lias  one  nation 
done  for  another  what  we  h.ave  done  lor 
South  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
our  fienerous  contribution  of  resources — 
human,  monetary,  and  material— Soutii 
Vietnam  should  have  triumphed  Ion? 
ago  if  it  had  a  government  with  the  de- 
^ire  or  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
jieople. 

I  do  not  think  our  limited  commitment 
included  or  implied  a  commitment  to 
take  brinksmanship  risks  which  c.'U.d 
lead  to  a  confrontation  between  the 
world's  great  powers  in  a  third  world 
war.  Our  commitment  is  to  maintain 
peace,  to  withstand  aggre-ssion.  and  to 
assist  in  preventing  a  lighted  'use  for 
reach.ing  the  powder  keg. 

The  new  administration.  I  am  sure,  is 
taking  a  iresh  look  at  our  involvement 
and  our  commitment  m  Vietnam.  It  must 
review  what  iias  been  done  and.  using 
the  facts  available  to  it.  decide  a  tutme 
cour.-e.  It  cannot  and  will  r.ot  be  guided 
completely  by  past  decisions.  t:ood  'ir 
bad. 

I  have  summarized  for  you  the  direc- 
tion I  hiope  our  Nation  will  take  in  Viet- 
nam. I  submitted  these  proposals  lo 
President  Johnson,  and  I  will  submit 
them  to  President  Nixon.  Tlie  President 
will  have  my  support  becau.-^e  iie  is  the 
people's  Pi-esident  and  I  have  confidence 
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In  his  ability  to  steer  this  Nation  toward 
lasting  peace 

Let  us  begin  now  to  end  this  conflict 
with  action  rather  than  words. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  elab- 
orate in  detail  on  the  statements  made 
today  concerning  Vietnam  Enough  has 
k)een  said  on  this  floor^indeed.  enough 
has  t)een  .said  in  recent  years — to  impress 
upon  OS  all  the  necessity  for  ending  this 
tragic  war 

Today.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  desire  for  peace  of  the  American 
people  and  the  demand  for  peace  being 
made  here  on  this  rloor 

The  events  of  the  jmst  few  days  oiice 
again  give  us  hope  that  concrete  steps 
toward  a  settlement  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

President  Tliieu's  stated  willingness  to 
meet  privately  with  the  national  liber- 
ation front  is  encouraging. 

Even  more  interesting  is  President 
Ni.xon's  comment  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciatiaiv  of  Broadcasters  yesterday  that 
■'a  few  months  from  now.  I  think  you 
will  look  back  and  say  what  we  did  was 
right," 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  President  will 
be  light  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  own  support  of  the  efforts 
beini;  made  by  the  administration  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  taught 
us  that  peace  in  Vietnam  is  an  elusive 
goal 

Diplomacy — whether  public  or  pri- 
vate— 15  a  difficult  art.  but  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  employ  every 
diplomatic  means  at  its  disposal  to  bring 
about  a  cease  fire  and  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  our 
responsibility  here  in  Congress  to  remind 
the  President  and  his  advisors  that  busi- 
ness as  usual  will  not  bring  the  desired 
results  The  policy  of  alternating  mili- 
tary pressure  with  diplom.atic  initiatives 
has  been  the  story  of  the  past  but  it 
has.  unfortunately,  t)een  a  story  without 
an  ending 

It  will  not  do  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
the  North  while,  at  the  .same  time,  the 
volume  of  bombs  dropped  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  is  greater  than  it  was 
when  the  North  was  being  bombed 

It  IS  .somewhat  inconsistent  of  the  Sai- 
gon Government  to  e.xpress  a  willingness 
to  negotiate  pnvately  while  they  have 
increased  their  demands  for  more  Amer- 
ican militai-y  support 

We  cannot  accept  a  policy  which  one 
day  tells  us  that  the  troops  will  be  com- 
ing home,  only  to  say  the  next  day  that 
such  a  proposal  i£  unrealistic. 

We  cannot  pretend  today  that  the 
South  V'letnamese  Army  can  take  a  full- 
er share  of  the  military  burden  only  to 
have  our  experts  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
and  deny  that  possibility. 

We  cannot  seek  peace  in  Paris  and. 
at  the  .same  time,  seek  a  wider  war  in 
Cambodia 

These  are  the  type  of  inconsistencies 
which  have  marked  the  policies  and  pit- 
falls of  the  pasi. 

But  we  are  not  here  to  regret  the  past 
We  are  here  to  express  a  .sense  of  ur- 
gency, to  make  responsible  suggestions 
and  to  express  our  support  of  the  ad- 
ministrations diplomatic  efforts. 


I  hope  that  the  President  can  end  this 
war— speedily  and  honorably— so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  urgent  domestic 
priorities  and  resixjnsibilities  facing  us 
as  a  nation 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  with  us  .so  long  it  is 
difHcult  to  remember  when  there  was 
IJeace  It  began  hard  on  the  heels  of  an- 
other war  in  Asia  And  that  war  in  Korea 
broke  the  short  i>eace  on  the  timeclock 
of  history  which  followed  the  Second 
World  War 

Through  this  whole  period  there  has 
been  tlie  silent,  chilling  war  of  nerves, 
the  war  that  we  kept  cold  because  the 
alternative  was  too  terrible  to  consider 
Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  the  ways  of 
peace.  Perhaps  war  has  been  so  much 
with  us  in  the  nearly  30  years  since  Pearl 
Harbor  that  we  would  be  uncomfortable 
were  we  forced  to  live  in  peace 

But  finally  we  must  ask  if  this  price  we 
pay  for  the  familiar,  the  comfortable,  is 
too  high  Indeed,  if  we  cannot  adjust  to 
peace,  if  a  world  truly  at  peace  would 
make  us  feel  ill  at  ease,  then  we  are  living 
on  borrowed  time 

This  .seems  to  me,  finally,  to  be  the  case 
m  Vietnam  We  are  there  on  borrowed 
time,  and  we  have  borrowed  time  too  lone 
from  the  important  task  of  facing  up. 
finally  and  ultimately,  to  the  question  of 
war  or  peace 

The  deception  is  easy.  It,  of  course,  is 
not  ever  really  considered  a   matter  of 
war   and   peace,   but   a   practical,   hard- 
lieaded  matter  of  national  self-interest, 
loyalty  to  friends,  defense  of  the  North 
.\merican  Continent    These  are  easy  is- 
sues to  deal  with    They  lend  themselves 
to  hardheaded  practical  answers,  which 
we  are  good  at  We  approach  Vietnam  on 
that  basis  all  the  time  now  because  we 
know,  given  this  approach,  the  issue  of 
war  and  peace  need  never  really  be  faced 
But  great  men.  and  I  number  Lyndon 
Johnson  among  them,  have  chosen  this 
approach  only  to  learn  too  cjuickly  that 
this  really  does  not  work.  We  must  finally 
face  up  to  the  war,  its  horrible  reality,  its 
corruption  of  American  life,  its,  divisive 
nature  in  the  land  itself,  the  dead  and 
the  bleeding,  the  young  widows  and  the 
mothers  old  before  their  time. 

This  was  indeed  the  mandate  that  was 
given  to  Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  prom- 
ised— or  was  It  only  a  dark  hint — a  new 
approach  to  the  war  and  to  the  peace 
that  must  follow. 

Must  we  disabuse  ourselves  of  that 
conceit? 

There  was  a  feeling  on  the  land  that 
With  the  Pans  talks  there  would  be  peace. 
Oh,  m.aybe  not  tomorrow,  not  next 
month,  but  certainly  next  year  or  was 
:t  the  year  after. 

This  has  been  the  tone  for  months  and 
the  American  people,  despite  the  bitter- 
ness, the  mourning,  the  new  graves, 
waited  patiently  with  trust,  and  more 
importantb".  vvith  hope. 

I  say  to  President  Nixon  that  we  are 
a  patient  people  and  we  will  wait — but 
how  long  must  we  waif  I  ask  are  we 
going  to  kill  more  so  that  fewer  will  die? 
That  IS  th.e  alsebra  of  field  commanders. 
01  generals  who  escalate 

We  have  been  asked  to  defend  the 
house  of  a  friend.  V/hether  he  was  a  true 
friend  or  not  is  u  question  we  no  longer 


ask  .\\[  we  know  is  that  he  asked  for 
help  and  we  gave  him  help.  But  what  :, 
to  be  done  now?  We  have  neglected  uur 
own  house,  while  shoring  up  his.  We  ha\  .■ 
given  of  our  blood  and  strength  while  d<'- 
fending  his  house  against  marauders.  We 
have  been  so  zealous  in  our  defense  of 
his  home,  we  have  come  to  know  it  as  our 
home  too  and  we  seem  more  zealous  :n 
its  defense  than  he  does.  We  have  been 
gone  for  years  to  Troy  and  now  long  for 
home,  where  trouble  and  unrest  threaten 
I  caution  President  Nixon.  He  will  nor 
be  a  leader  with  a  fresh  opportunity  lor 
lont;.  I  do  not  say  abandon  Pans.  Stay  m 
Parus.  Make  them  sit  with  us  for  loiii; 
hours  around  the  table  Pans  may  holj) 
Take  chances  m  Pans  rather  than  risk- 
ing lives  in  the  Iron  Triangle,  I  encour- 
age President  Nixon  to  explore  privai.' 
talks  and  unexplored  avenues  in  Sout;.- 
east  Asia  or  anywhere  else  I  do  caution 
him  against  old  errors,  old  .soluti(iii,>- 
which  solved  nothing. 

This  IS  not  a  bipartLsan  i.ssue.  The 
33.000  dead  do  not  array  thcm.selves  on 
an  aisle  They  were  Americans.  The  w.ir 
must  end.  There  is  other  work  to  be  doi.e 
and  we  must  be  around  to  do  it.  And  t!.e 
time  IS  short 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  next  Monday  an  incumbent  Amer- 
ican President  renounced  renominati(j:i 
because  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  .shat- 
tered his  role  as  party  and  national 
leader. 

Today  we  watch  his  successor  clo.selv. 
seeking  assurance  that  the  lessons  f 
Vietnam  animate  President  Nixon.s 
search  for  peace. 
Those  les.sons  are — 
An  exhaustin;;.  cruel,  and  tragic  war 
was  foui-'ht  for  the  empty  delusion  that 
American  arms  could  impose  conformitv 
to  our  political  ideas.  We  should  expect 
other  strange  ideas  in  other  strange  coun- 
tries What  shall  we  do? 

Our  military  leaders,  who  promised  a 
military  victory  time  after  time,  have  led 
us  Instead  to  a  political  catastrophe.  We 
should  weigh  their  adnce  more  carefully 
in  the  future. 

We  tiave  paid  over  30.000  American 
lives  and  SI 50  billion  in  this  vain  war 
effort  Comparable  .sacrifices  for  genuine 
domestic  needs  elude  us. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  should  give 
the  new  administration  100  days  in  oflice 
before  criticizing  its  conduct.  I  would 
wait  forever  to  cnticii^e  our  present  pol- 
icy m  Vietnam  if  I  thought  .-uch  for- 
bearance would  end  the  war  one  day 
sooner.  But  the  new  admmistration 
tropes,  with  little  apparent  difference 
from  its  predecessor,  toward  an  iiiusoiy 
military  nctory. 

Peace  will  not  come  at  the  Pans  con- 
ference table  any  more  than  it  will  come 
m  the  jungle  fi-htinf;  in  Vietnam.  Peace 
will  come  when  we  Americans  beL-in  to 
withdraw  our  forces— which  are  the  only 
foreign  troops  in  Vietnam— let  Vietnam- 
ese political  processes  achieve  the  equi- 
librium  which   arms  could   not   impose. 
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OUR    INVOLVEMENT   IN    THE    VIET- 
NAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  centle- 
:nan  from  California  iMr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.    BIAGGI     Mr    Speaker,    will    the 
tiitieman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  t^cntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  lo  lake  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
sjfiitleman  from  California  for  providing 
nie  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  is- 
.vue  of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
V,  ar. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  directed  an  inquiry  to 
tlie  President  of   the  United  States  as 
iollows: 
Tlie  Presidejit. 
T':f  White  House, 
Wa-hmgton.  D.C. 

1)E.*R  Mr  President  The  war  in  Vietnam 
!us  divided  and  troubled  the  American  peo- 
ple as  has  no  other  war  of  the  20th  Century. 
M.inv  of  our  people  regard  the  war  as  neces- 
sirv  ,'ind  just,  but  many  others  are  doubtful 
and  troubled  borne  are  unconvinced  that  the 
Sa;i.'un  Government  is  worth  saving;  some 
(ear  that  the  United  States  has  inadvertently 
taken  over  the  role  of  the  old  European 
colonial  powers:  some  simply  cannot  under- 
stand what  vital  interests  are  served  by 
sending  American  soldiers  to  fight  and  die  In 
.i  I  ;vu  war  almost  10.000  miles  away  from 
•heir  own  country 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  current 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  offensive. 
i.l4(J  American  soldiers  were  Icllled,  or  Just 
219  lewer  than  died  In  the  first  three  weeks 
ol  !;ic  dev.ostiiting  1968  TET  offensive. 

Present  realities  require  a  revision  of  priori- 
ties in  Americ;in  poUcv.  It  is  true  that  we 
c.innot  undo  the  past,  but  the  assessment  of 
p.VBi  errors  is  ubsolutely  indispensable  to 
efforts  to  correct  the.-n  and  to  avoiding  their 
repetition. 

Mistakes  are  not  liquidated  without  a  price 
being  paid.  No  responsible  critic  of  the  war 
advocates  a  disorderly  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  and  the  abandonment  of  South 
Vie; nam  to  the  Viet  Cone,  but  many  point  to 
•he  need  lor  a  peace  short  of  absolute  vic- 
torv— i-)n  either  side,  for  a  peace  involving 
5  ip.ii.'  mutual  concessions  A  concession,  how- 
e-,ei.  IS  not  a  humiliation  and  may  indeed 
be  I  irned  to  one's  own  advantage,  as  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle  demonstrated  by  giving  in- 
dep>;ndence  to  .Algeria  and  as  Khrushchev 
demonstrated  by  proclaiming  himself  a 
peacemaker  while  yielding  to  the  American 
ultimatum  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

I'  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  concessions  we 
m\}-\  make  are  necessary  as  an  act  of  com- 
mon sense;  tiiey  are  also  honorable  in  a 
traaic  situation 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  key  to  peace 
is  mutual  diseng.igement  through  political 
arrangement  for  The  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia. 

I'  IS  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  pledge  the  eventual  removal  of  Amer- 
:ia:.  military  forces  from  Vietnam  in  an  ail 
oat  erTort  to  achieve  meaningful  results  from 
the  current  neiroiiations. 

The  date  and  conditions  for  the  removal 
of  .American  military  forces  from  Vietnam 
could  be  set  forth  m  an  international  agree- 
ment defining  the  status  of  a  neutralized 
Sovtii  Vietnam  .snd  establishing  certain  in- 
terri.itional  guarantees 

^  fortiinglit  pledge  to  remove  American 
forces  is  of  great  importance  for  the  per- 
s-aasiveness  of  peace  initiatives  because  of 
the  well-known  Chinese  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese fear  that,  despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trarv,  the  United  States  wi.slies  to  maintain 
permanent  military  bases  in  South  Vietnam. 

I:  tangible  evidence  of  progress  Is  not  de- 
rl^"<j  from  current  i>eace  talks  within  a  rea- 
>  >:  ble  time — perhaj*;  a  period  of  60  days — 
:•  ;  ^u^gesied  that,  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
ret  i:  participants,  ihe  following  countries 
siiould  be  represented  in  F)e«c«  negotiations: 
The  Soviet  Union.  China.  France,  Great  Brit- 
iuii.    Japan.    India    and    Pakistan,    and    the 


countries  of  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland: 
Cambodia.  Laos.  Thailand.  Burma  and  .Ma- 
laysia. The  larger  nations — tliat  is.  the  United 
States.  China.  Soviet  Union.  FYance.  Great 
Britain.  Japan.  India  and  Pakistan  could  be 
expected  to  act  as  guarantors  of  a  linal  set- 
tlement. 

These  are  alternatives  that  I  have  consid- 
ered most  carefully:  alternatives  that  I  be- 
lieve could  stimulate  meaningful  negotia- 
tions and  result  in  an  honorable  peace.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  other  alternatives 
under  advisement  which  can  also  ot!er  the 
prospect  of  an  honorable  i>eace  in  Vietnam 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  I.  a.s  a  Member  of 
Congress,  would  appreciate  the  knowledge  of 
their  status  and  whatever  other  particulars 
could  be  afforded  me. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mario  Biacgi. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  providing 
this  forum  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  discuss  this  most  prominent  issue  in 
the  world  today,  as  it  relates  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  engaged  in 
a  long-overdue  discussion  of  the  single 
most  important  issue  facing  our  Nation — 
the  continuing  war  in  Vietnam.  This  war 
has  dragged  on  for  so  long  that  it  threat- 
ens to  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
existence,  or  nonexistence,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  war  continues  to  be  an 
excessive  moral,  physical,  and  monctaiw 
drain  on  the  i-esources  and  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

A  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  war 
must  be  found,  and  it  must  be  found 
promptly.  There  are  too  many  demands 
here  at  home  for  the  men  and  money  we 
are  pouring  into  Vietnam.  Instead  of 
perpetuating  a  stalemated  war.  the 
United  States  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  negotiated  settlement 
that  will  finally  end  the  carnage  in  Viet- 
nam and  bring  about  lasting  peace. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  in 
the  past  criticized  American  policy  vis-a- 
vis the  war  in  Vietnam  find  it  ironic  that 
our  recommendations  of  2.  3.  and  even  4 
years  ago  are  finally  bearing  fruit  today. 
A  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam did  bring  a  beginning  toward  peace 
negotiations  and  did  not  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  servicemen.  Yesterday 
President  Thieu  publicly  acknowledged  a 
basic  fact  of  life:  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  National  Liberation 
Front  will  have  to  enter  into  private  bi- 
lateral talks  to  ultimately  bring  an  end 
to  the  war. 

President's  Thieu's  announcement  is, 
of  course,  most  welcome.  I  applaud  his 
frankness  and  hope  this  will  expedite 
the  negotiations.  An  appropriate  re- 
sponse by  the  National  Liberation  Front 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  cease-fire  and 
ultimately  for  a  final  peace  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  well  go  on  at 
length  about  the  military  and  political 
problems  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
But  this  is  ground  we  have  traveled 
across  time  and  again  and  my  colleagues 


are    admirably    discussing    these    issues 
today. 

I  .should,  therefore,  like  to  direct  my 
attention  to  an  ancillary  pi-oblem  that 
Will,  m  the  final  analysis,  be  as  crucial 
to  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  as  the 
fighting  and  the  Paris  negotiations. 

I  have  reference.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
failure  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  the  proper  base 
for  a  free  and  democratic  society  and 
the  directly  related  problem  of  continu- 
ing corruption  aiid  graft  throughout 
South  Vietnam.  As  long  as  these  prob- 
lems remain  unresolved  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  South  Vietnam  to  establish  a 
viable  social,  political,  and  economic 
order.  And  without  that  foundation  for 
a  strong  government  no  amount  of  mil- 
itary successes  or  diplomatic  roups  will 
provide  South  Vietnam  with  the  basis 
for  a  viable  goveiTiment. 

The  most  glaring  and  inexplicable  ex- 
ample of  how  the  basic  principles  of  de- 
mocracy are  liOt  being  adhered  to  is  the 
case  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  once  a  hading 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  .South 
Vietnam,  and  now  a  civilian  prl.'^oner  of 
the  military,  sentenced  lo  5  year.s  at  h.ard 
labor  in  a  clo.sed.  .secretive  military  trial 
that  completely  ignored  his  fundamental 
i-ights. 

Mr.  Dzu.  it  is  alleged,  made  treasonous 
.statements  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  When  I  was  in  Vietnam 
last  December  I  visited  with  Mr  Dzu's 
family  and  returned  lo  the  Uniicd  States, 
not  with  any  knowledge  of  his  t-'uilt  or 
iniiocence.  but  with  the  definite  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Dzu  was  denied  the  most 
fundamental  n^'hts  of  a  free  society.  It 
is  imperative  that  he  be  granted  a  new. 
fair  ti-ial  and  I  believe  the  United  Slates 
.should  make  clear  to  South  Vietnam  cur 
•jnhappmess  vs-ith  the  Dzu  case. 

It  is  most  ironic  that,  according  to 
news  reports,  the  statement.s  lor  wiiich 
Mr.  Dzu  has  been  incarcerated  dii'ectly 
parallel  President  Thieus  lecent  com- 
ments on  the  desirability  of  direct,  pri- 
vate talks  between  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Dzu  remains  a  political 
jirisoner  without  fulfillment  of  a  :ust 
demand  for  a  fair  trial  there  :.'=  serious 
reason  to  question  whether  South  Viet- 
nam -.vill  ever  adhere  to  a  democratic 
order.  But.  as  a  case  in  i^oint.  Mr.  Dzu's 
imprisonment  raises  a  more  traeic  and 
telling  question:  What.  Mr.  Speaker.  ;;ave 
30.000  Amei-ican  men  died  for?  It  must 
never  be  said  that  we  have  fought  a  war 
and  given  30.000  American  lives  to  sub- 
stitute one  •■ism"  for  another. 

And  an  equally  important  situation 
exists  in  Vietnam  in  the  matter  of  un- 
controlled, unpoliced  graft  and  corrup- 
tion. This  problem  moves  vertically  and 
horizontally  through  South  Vietnam  in- 
cluding pi'ivate  citizens,  military  person- 
nel, and  Government  officials.  And  not 
only  are  the  South  Vietnamese  guilty  of 
laxity  on  this  matter;  the  allied  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  are  also 
seriously  implicated. 

Recently  the  State  Department  noti- 
fied me  that  on  the  basis  of  information 
I  provided  to  the  Department  after  my 
most  recent  visit  to  Vietnam  that  a  ma.ior 
crackdown    will    be    conducted    against 
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American  civilians  who  engasre  in  the  in- 
sidious practice  of  currency  manipula- 
tion Tills  problem,  like  the  u'eneral  prob- 
lem of  the  commodity  black  market,  in- 
volves American  South  Vietnamese,  and 
allied  civilian  and  military  personnel 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  act  and 
not  delay  any  longer  in  implementing  a 
kireatly  needed  crackdown  aeainst  war 
profiteering^  and  corruption 

Not  only  are  there  substantial  black 
markets  in  curimcy  and  '--oods.  ihere  is 
also  the  perpetual  problem  of  diversion  of 
commodities  and  military  supplies 
shipped  to  Vietnam  by  the  United  States. 

This  war  profiteering  in  its  many  rami- 
fications aeeravates  a  prior  jiroblem  of 
iiT&ft  and  corruption  in  all  levels  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  from  the 
.small  village  through  the  provinces  to 
Saicon 

The  values  that  obtain  today  in  Viet- 
nam are  simply  not  conducive  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  .1  lasting,  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  This  is  the  unhappy 
prosiiect  after  30.000  American  lives  have 
U-en  -lost  and  more  than  SlOO  billion 
spent 

It  is  especially  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  and  our  allies  take 
the  following  steps  without  further  de- 
lay: Decrease  the  level  of  military  activ- 
ity, escalate  the  intensity  of  negotiations, 
and  dramatically  overhaul  the  entire  ap- 
proach to  civic  pction.  pacification,  and 
civil  order  in  Vietnam. 

To  do  anythintr  less  would  guarantee 
the  continuation  of  a  war  that  :s  as  cost- 
ly, in  lives  and  dollars,  as  it  is  unproduc- 
tive 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  today  upon 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
announce  publicly  at  the  Pans  talks  its 
willingness  to  include  all  South  Viet- 
namese :n  free  elections  as  part  of  any 
solution  "o  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  does  not  mean  imposing  a  gov- 
ernment on  South  Vietnam,  but  it  does 
mean  the  lull  exercise  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Anything  less  than  full  iiarticipation 
of  all  political  factions  would  not  be 
democratic  The  goals  of  self-determina- 
tion and  democracy  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  in  Vietnam  require  that  all 
the  South  Vietnamese  participate  in  the 
electoral  proce.ss  regardless  of  political 
beliefs 

I  am  confident  that  free  elections 
would  affirm  the  South  Vietnamese  de- 
sire for  a  true  democracy  and  reject 
Communist   control   of  the  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's suggestions  are  indeed  excel- 
lent and  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr  BRASCO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  no 
coincidence  thai  March  1969  has  brought 
forth  a  new  upsurge  of  concern  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  for  this  month  marks 
the  start  of  the  5th  vear  in  which  the 
United  States  has  participated  in  the  role 
of  a  direct  combatant.  The  Vietnam  con- 
flict IS  now  the  .second  longest  war  in 
American  history,  ranking  behind  only 


our  Revolutionary  War  in  length  of  time 
And  the  end  Is  still  not  m  sight 

Therefore,  the  new  concern  expressed 
over  Vietnam  comes  at  a  most  appro- 
priate moment  Americans  are  weary  of 
battle  reports  and  mounting  casualty 
rates  Many  feel  that  our  undue  concen- 
tration on  Vietnam  has  cau.sed  the  United 
States  to  neglect  its  interests  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  thus  inviting  new 
troubles  In  the  1970"s  Americans  have 
also  concluded  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  that  the  United  States  has  squan- 
dered too  many  of  its  material  and  hu- 
man resources  into  this  conflict  and  that 
it  could  have  better  employed  them  to 
solve  our  multitude  of  domestic  problems 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  returns 
on  our  nearly  S30  billion  per  vear  invest- 
ment m  Vietnam  have  been  meager  In- 
deed, especially  when  one  considers  the 
vast  possibilities  for  utilizing  these  funds 
in  the  United  States  to  alleviate  such  so- 
cial Ills  as  poverty  and  the  decay  of  the 
cities 

I  share  many  of  these  misgivings.  It 
has  become  more  and  more  apparent  to 
me  that  the  United  States  cannot  achieve 
its  other  objectives  at  home  and  around 
the  world  by  continuing  its  present 
course  in  South  Vietnam 

In  Paris,  we  face  the  unhappy  prospect 
that  the  negotiations  will  drag  on  for 
many  months  while  the  casualty  rates 
rise.  Since  the  bombing  halt  last  No- 
vember no  significant  progress  has  been 
made  I  believe  that  the  road  to  uetting 
the  Pans  negotiations  on  the  move  lies 
in  the  United  States  taking  a  firm  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  our  lole  in  Vietnam. 

Previously  many  of  my  colleagues  dis- 
cussed what  that  stand  should  be.  and 
certainly  I  do  not  intend  to  disagree  with 
them  However.  I  believe  personally  that 
the  most  significant  and  meaningful 
stand  that  the  United  States  could  take 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  is  to 
reafiBrm  the  principles  as  outlined  in  the 
1954  Geneva  accords  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  violations  of 
these  accords  is  what  led  to  resumption 
of  the  fighting  in  that  war  torn  area 

Basically  the  principles  of  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  which  America  should 
support  are:  an  immediate  cease-fire,  and 
mutual  withdrawal  of  United  States  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional machinery  under  the  United  Na- 
tions and  or  neutral  nations  agreeable 
to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to 
supervise  the  troop  withdrawals  and 
supervise  national  elections  to  resolve 
the  political  question  and  unify  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  must  then  firmly 
and  unequivocally  state  in  public  its  in- 
tentions to  abide  by  the  results  of  any 
such  election  The  United  States  and  the 
American  people  should  not  find  this  key 
to  a  political  settlement  in  Vietnam 
overly  troublesome,  since  we  have  al- 
ready affirmed  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote.  I  think  that  while  we  advocate 
this  position  we  must  realistically,  in 
the  absence  of  any  progress,  work  toward 
disengagement  on  another  level,  and 
that  is  building  up  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  to  take 
over  the  combat  burden  from  the  US. 
troops. 


To  this  end  the  Nixon  administration 
must  give  the  highest  priority  to  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  South  Vietna- 
mese fighting  forces  and  develop  a  spe- 
cific plan  to  phase-out  all  of  the  US. 
combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Re- 
gardless of  what  one  may  think  of  Me 
Vietnam  war.  we  have  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  task  of  the  1970s 
will  be  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Soutj;- 
east  Asia  while  avoiding  another  quag- 
mire like  that  of  Vietnam  To  tnat  extent 
I  think  it  would  be  hclptul  if  we  in  nn- 
ticipation  of  the  conclusion  of  this  v.;ir. 
would  provide  for  a  program  of  economic 
development  to  that  area,  coupled  vith 
an  opening  of  recocnition  of  mainland 
China  with  a  view  toward  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  w  ith  them 

The  voice  of  the  American  jieople  l.as 
been  heard  long  and  loud  m  di.s.sent  ro 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I  tliink  that 
what  they  are  saying  is  tiiat  we  in  Amer- 
ica must  be  the  example  not  merely  ot 
peace,  because  we  will  not  fiirht.  but 
peace  because  peace  is  the  healing  and 
elevating  influence  of  the  world  and 
strife  IS  not.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
nation  being  so  right  that  it  need  i:ct 
convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right. 
We  are  basically  saying  we  do  not  wi.sh 
our  Government  to  abandon  its  inteic=is 
in  iiiomotlng  freedom  througliout  'le 
world,  but  we  would  rather  do  it  at  ',.\e 
negotiating  table  tiian  on  the  battlefield 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  wi.sh  to 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  his  excellent 
contribution.  I  am  i-iad  to  vicld  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    York    'Mr.    Ot- 

lINGER  > 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  i'entlt'inan  from  California  Mr. 
Brown  1  and  my  colleague  from  Nrw 
York  'Mr.  Ry^ni  and  the  other  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Edwards i  for 
jjrjviding  this  opportunity  for  many  of 
us  m  the  House  to  express  our  views  with 
le-spect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past.  I  think,  had 
some  marked  results  in  changing  ,-itti- 
tudes  in  the  country  and  .starting  to  re- 
verse the  policies  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  nd- 
ministi-ation  will  be  responsive. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  it  is  t;me 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Measured 
from  the  first  combat  death,  this  is  the 
longest  war  in  our  history  It  will  sjon  be 
the  fouiih  bloodiest.  It  is  already  the 
second  costliest.  If  we  add  to  the  SIOO 
billion,  the  cost  of  a  divided  nation,  of 
an  alienated  generation,  of  a  nation  di- 
verted from  critical  domestic  needs,  of  a 
country  torn  by  self-doubt,  this  is  surely 
the  most  devastating  war  for  our  na- 
tional spirit  in  our  whole  history. 

To  what  end?  Whether  we  make  the 
compromises  necessary  to  terminate  the 
war  now.  or  2  years  from  now.  or  4  jears 
from  now.  the  settlement  is  unlikely  to  be 
any  better.  In  the  meantime,  the  costs 
and  dislocations  of  the  war  will  tswlate 
in  every  aspect. 

What  is  the  new  administration  s  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  from  all  over  the 
country  that  our  policies  be  changed? 
What  is  the  secret  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent promised,  but  withheld  for  fear  of 
jeopardizing  foreign  relations,  beiorc  his 
term  began?  Perhaps  it  will  unfold  at 
secret  talks  in  Paris.  I  hope  .so. 
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But  today  we  liave  only  the  evidence 
of  deeds.  That  evidence  consists  of  con- 
tinued increa.se  in  search  and  destroy 
missions,  continued  mcrea.se  of  deadly 
fire  on  the  towns  and  villages  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  apparent  total  capitulation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  the  mach- 
inations of  tlie  military-industrial  com- 
plex, and  utter  silence  in  the  face  of 
dictatorial  tactics  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  in  censoring  the  press 
and  .lailing  its  opposition  for  merely 
talking  of  peace. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  'new'  policy 
1.-  simply  more  of  the  same. 

I  iliink  we  are  strong  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  recognize  when  we 
have  made  mistakes.  I  think,  however 
hard  the  decision  may  be.  a  commitment 
at  least  lor  once  to  t:y  genuine  deescala- 
tion  and  genuine  political  negotiation 
ba.sed  on  the  realities  :n  South  Vietnam  is 
lung  overdue.  It  is  certainly  better  than 
continued  reliance  on  military  solutions 
that  prove  so  elusive  and  take  the  livis 
of  luindieds  of   Americans  every  week 

We  have  just  received  the  very  dis- 
couraging disclosure  that  the  American 
military  command  lias  asked  President 
Nixon  to  approve  plans  to  attack  mili- 
ta;y  bases  in  Cambodia — a  request 
which  is  apparently  receiving  serious 
consideration  at  the  White  House. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  we  are 
embarked  on  the  same  tragic  merry-go- 
round  wiiich  has  characterized  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  for  the  past  5 
years,  which  prolonged  and  widened  the 
war  there:  which  disrupted  our  own 
economy,  divided  our  Nation,  alienated 
our  youtii.  and  diverted  us  from  critical 
domestic  needs:  a  policy  of  military  ac- 
tion and  response  which  can  only  lead  to 
further  escalation  of  the  war  and  its 
terrible  tolls. 

It  would  seem  each  time  pohtical  de- 
velopments offer  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  toward  peace, 
military  counterpressure  makes  such  a 
breakthrough  imjxissible.  So  we  find 
American  deaths  in  Vietnam  approach- 
ing' the  figure  for  the  Korean  conflict: 
the  President  denying  any  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  provide  more  money  to  feed  the 
fires  of  this  war. 

Can  we.  as  Members  of  this  Congress. 
simply  sii  by  and  silently  accept  the 
message  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  with- 
drawing our  troops;  that  there  is  no 
pohtical  initiative  to  be  made  to  achieve 
peace;  and  that  all  of  the  discredited  ob- 
jectives of  our  past  policies  in  Vietnam 
must  remain  intact  today? 

Are  we  really  to  pretend  that  nothing 
happened  last  year?  That  there  was  no 
election  '  That  there  was  no  mandate  for 
change?  That  there  is  no  new  adminis- 
tration, no  demand  that  this  new  ad- 
ministration deliver  our  Nation  from  the 
war  that  has  so  devastated  the  Ameri- 
can spirit'' 

It  IS  to  the  President's  credit  that  he 
ciid  not  respond  to  recent  Vietcong  ac- 
tions by  renewing  the  attack  on  North 
Vietnam.  But  maintainin,!;  the  status  quo. 
if  t!iat  is  xshat  we  are  doing  in  South 
V'litnam.  is  not  sufficient.  A  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  proved 
necessary  to  at  least  get  the  combatants 


to  the  bargaining  table,  but  an  inttnsifi- 
cation  of  ground  action,  and  especially  a 
broadening  of  the  war  to  Cambodia,  may 
well  preclude  any  further  progress. 

Why  is  it  that  we  must  accompany 
every  ges'ture  far  peace  with  a  contra- 
dictory military  s|3asm  that  nnplits  a 
wider  vvar? 

Yes.  we  stopped  the  bombmu.  .:nd  v.-e 
went  to  Pans,  but  at  i!ie  same  time  we 
vastly  increased  our  offensive  actions  m 
South  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese 
made  a  gesture  toward  i^eace  by  witn- 
drawing  a  sizable  number  of  their  troops, 
and  instead  of  lesiJondmg  with  a  reduc- 
tion ot  our  own  forces  to  achieve  a  mu- 
tual deescalation.  which  is  the  path  many 
of  our  own  experts  in  tiie  Dtiens^e  De- 
partmen'L  say  is  the  way  this  war  nii'-hl 
be  ended,  we  did  just  the  reverse. 

A  change  m  Presidential  i^ci-sonality 
and  style  is  no  substitute  for  a  chanL;e  in 
policy.  The  unrest  and  divisiveness  in  our 
Nation  will  not  simply  disappear  becau.se 
administration  statements  have  been 
toned  down  and  dis.senteis  are  no  longer 
called  "nervous  Nellies.  " 

It  is  time  the  new  administration  made 
clear  its  objectives  m  Vietnam.  If  these 
objectives  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
previous  administration — an  unaclhe\- 
able  military  victon'  and  a  total  political 
defeat  of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
despite  the  realities  of  the  NLF's  influ- 
ence in  South  Vietnam — Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  know  n. 

If  the  President's  objectives  are  more 
realistic,  the  entire  world  should  know 
it.  for  such  a  policy  change  could  create 
a  climate  in  which  meaningful  conces- 
sions from  the  other  side  would  be  made. 

If  the  war  is  to  end  during  this  ad- 
ministration, the  President  is  going  to 
have  to  arouse  the  American  people  from 
the  long  dream  of  our  omnipotence  and 
all-righteousness  in  Vietnam.  He  will 
have  to  admit  the  mistakes  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past  and  articulate  sound,  new 
policies  for  the  future. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  tx)  make  the  President  see 
the  urgent  need  for  new  directions  and 
new  initiatives  in  Vietnam,  for  a  realis- 
tic strategy  to  end  this  tragic  SIOO  bil- 
lion war. 

Perhaps  progress  will  be  made  in  se- 
cret talks  hinted  at  in  Paris.  We  all  i^ro- 
fotmdly  hope  so.  But  it  certainly  will  not 
be  achieved  without  basic  changes  in  our 
policies  and  objectives  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  be  made  to  understand 
if  they  are  going  to  accept  them. 

Let  us  resolve  that  our  discussion  here 
today  is  just  a  start.  The  time  is  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  California  this  afternoon  ;n  his 
comments  about  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset.  I  am 
in  my  11th  year  of  service  in  ihv  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr. 
Brown",  in  my  estimation,  is  without  a 


peer  in  his  fearless,  unremitting  pursuit 
of  world  peace  and  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is 
another  reason  wliy  I  am  proud  this 
afternoon  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  i.->  little  I  can  say 
about  the  Vietnam  war  v.hich  h.as  not 
been  said  belore  and  said  with  much  elo- 
quence and  deep  conviction.  For.  after 
all.  the  war  is  not  a  new  one.  Vietnamese 
have  been  fighting  and  dying  for  almost 
30  years,  and  we  have  been  burying  our 
own  dead  since  1961.  Despite  the  blood- 
.siicd  and  the  destruction  m  Vietnam. 
and  despite  the  real  price  we  are  paying 
here  in  America  by  the  rending  of  our 
own  .social  fabric,  there  is  still  scant  as- 
surance that  the  end  is  m  sight.  The 
new  adminislration  s  fi;:portunity  for 
bold  action  is  waning,  and  with  it,  our 
hopes  tor  a  cicescalation  of  the  violence, 
and  at  least  a  reduction,  if  not  an  end.  to 
ilie  killing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  continue  to  fight  a 
war  we  cannot  win — not  for  lack  of 
\alor  on  the  part  of  our  servicemen, 
certainly  not  for  lack  of  funds  provided 
by  this  Congress,  but  for  lack  of  po- 
litical courage.  It  is  the  easy  way  out  to 
continue  to  see  military  \ictory  around 
the  corner,  or  to  be  more  m  vogue,  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel;  it  is  the  easy  way  out 
to  accuse  the  other  side  of  actions  we 
ourselves  blithely  engage  in  and  con- 
'  iniently  (jverlook;  it  Is  the  easy  way 
dUt  to  stake  our  national  prestige  on  the 
duicome  of  an  internal  conflict  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  and  to  insinuate  that  critics 
of  the  war  lack  faith  m  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  v.e  are  once  again  on  the 
f.scalation  me rry-'jo- round.  It  is  r.ow 
cjnimon  knowledge  that  the  bombing 
hall  over  North  Vietnam  has  been  offset 
oy  increased  bombing  elsew  here,  mieren- 
tially  m  the  south.  ..nd  ominously  :n 
Laos.  The  announced  reductions  in  bat- 
talion-size U.S. -initiated  actions  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  increased  .small  unit  actions  by  our 
forces.  But  these  hard  facts  are  too  con- 
veniently i:.;nored  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, 'fhe  latest  Tet  .offensive  attacks 
Oy  the  enemy  ha\e  been  described  by 
.■Embassador  Lodge  as  not  being  a  re- 
.^ponse  to  any  recent  Allied  initiatives. 
They  were  instead.  Ambassador  Lodge 
insisted,  the  "long-heralded  wintcr- 
.SJnng  campaign  of  1969."  But  how  can 
we  be  certain  of  this  assumption  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt?  A  sharp  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  American-initiated  con- 
tacts since  last  November  1  has  been 
clearly  documented  oy  oui  own  military 
command.  Such  a  kr.owledgeable  figure 
as  Governor  Hariiman  is  reported  to 
iiave  described  the  current  enemy  at- 
tacks as  es.sentially  a  response  to  Amer- 
ican actions,  rather  than  a  deliberate 
move  to  affect  the  peace  talks.  Not  only 
is  there  doubt  as  to  who  is  responding 
to  whom,  but  we  have  not  been  told  the 
exact  nature  of  the  imderstandmg  with 
North  Vietnam  which  preceded  our 
bombing  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  administration 
must  decide  v  hether  it  has  sufficient 
courage  to  take  over  'he  conduct  of  the 
war  from  our  professional  military  men. 
who.  while  admitting  they  do  not  like 
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the  war.  claim  it  is  the  only  war  they 
have — and  indeed  they  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it  When  will  we  admit 
that  our  actions  since  the  bombine  halt 
began,  have  not  been  particularly  reas- 
suring to  the  North  Vietname.se  that  we 
desire  peace''  Have  we  been  able  to  show 
by  our  deeds  that  we  indeed  are  >eeliini? 
a  political  settlement  of  the  war.  rather 
than  a  military  victory'' 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
our  Government  to  be  honest  with  itself. 
and  to  realize  that  there  is  a  special  kind 
of  price  to  be  paid  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
It  is  not  the  price  we  would  usually  be 
called  upon  to  pay  in  blood  and  treasure, 
but  a  price  to  be  paid  in  false  pride  Our 
Nation's  greatness  will  in  n,o  better  way 
be  demonstrated,  and  our  national  in- 
terest will  be  'Ao  better  .-served  than  by 
admitting  to  ourselves  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  Once  we  have  done 
this,  it  should  not  be  beyond  our  inae- 
nuity  to  devise  a  means  of  extricating 
ourselves  from  what  has  become  an  un- 
tenable position  Instead  of  creating 
conslernation  among  our  allies,  as  has 
been  forecast  by  those  who  would  con- 
tinue the  war.  this  course  of  action 
should  rea.ssure  our  friends  that  we  have 
not  become  the  prisoners  of  our  own 
rhetoric  and  self-righteousness,  and  that 
we  will  seek  nonviolent  solutions  to  world 
problems  while  continuing  to  adhere  to 
our  own  basic  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  real  strength 
lies  in  Its  dedication  to  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  dignity  of  man.  These 
noble  aspiratnns  are  ill  sened  by  our 
current  role  in  Vietnam.  The  problem  is 
enormous — but  it  will  not  be  solved  by 
applying  the  tried  and  proven  wrong 
policies  of  the  past  A  .start  must  be 
made  somewhere,  and  we  are  certainly 
in  a  better  position  to  be  magnanimous 
than  the  other  side  At  worst,  we  may  b? 
rebuffed,  but  we  must  be  certain  this 
Time,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  our  deeds 
match  our  words.  We  owe  this  effort  to 
ourselves,  the  world,  our  33.000  dead, 
and  to  the  young,  here  and  in  Vietnam, 
who  will  inhent  the  future  we  are  pre- 
paring for  them.  Hopefully,  they  will  be 
able  to  live  in  a  less  violent  world. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
kind  remarks  and  welcome  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  although 
this  discussion  has  appeared  to  be  rather 
one-sided  this  afternoon,  coming  en- 
tirely from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  there  was  in  yesterday  s  Record  a 
contribution  by  two  of  our  distinguished 
Republican  colleagues  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr.  Findlev  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  CARTER'  used  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  at  length  their  own  antipathy 
to  the  course  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  and 
to  express  their  hope  that  we  might  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  change  in  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  t)een  following. 
It  should  al.so  be  noted.  I  think,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr.  Findleyi 
inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday  the 
names  and  addres.ses  of  all  of  the  33,000- 
plus  casualties  that  we  have  experienced 
to  date  in  the  war  in  Vietnam    I  think 


this  war,  a  worthy  service  in  itself,  be- 
cnu.se  It  points  out  to  all  of  us  in  the 
most  forceful  possible  way  the  impact 
that  this  war  is  having  in  terms  of  the 
deaths  of  some  of  America  s  finest  young 
men 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
tiope  that  this  debate  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  partisan  in  its  nature  or  as  an 
effort  nece.ssarily  to  attack  the  present 
President  because  he  is  of  the  opposite 
party  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  us  who  are  participating  in  this  de- 
bate were  just  as  strong  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  these  policies  when  they  were  the 
product  of  a  Democratic  administration, 
and  I  think  we  will  continue  to  be  equally 
strong  in  our  efforts  under  a  Republican 
administration 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  Gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  irentlcman  from  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr  BLTITON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  di.stinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  '  Mr  Brown  > , 
for  his  leadership  not  only  today  but 
through  the  entire  course  and  period  that 
the  war  has  been  going  on. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  note  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  lust  joined 
us  that  Congressman  Koch,  of  New  York, 
informed  me  that  there  had  been  .some 
temporary  difficulty  for  some  of  those 
wanting  to  hear  this  debate  We  broucht 
vhis  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  dis- 
tinguLshed  maionty  leader.  Mr.  Albert. 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  who  indicated  that  he  had 
been  unaware  that  people  were  having  to 
wait  any  undue  length  of  time  to  hear 
the  debate  and  he  urged  and  ordered  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  open  up  the  doors. 
I  might  state  preliminary  when  this 
special  order  was  first  set  that  we  had 
no  idea  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  people  might  want  to  come  in  from  all 
over  the  country  to  hear  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  was  some  understanding 
that  there  would  be  an  effort  made  to 
limit  each  group  to  50  and  require  each 
croup  of  50  after  listening  to  the  debate 
for  a  while  to  move  out  so  that  others 
might  hear  it.  It  was  not  anticipated  at 
that  time,  as  we  have  experienced  for  the 
last  half  hour  at  least,  that  there  would 
be  some  empty  spaces  in  the  balcony. 
.•\nd,  for  that  reason,  the  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr  .'\LBERTi.  when  this  was  brought  la 
their  attention  made  sure  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  made  these  seats  avail- 
able 

I  would  like  to  note  also,  if  I  may.  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia IS  well  aware,  that  earlier  our  col- 
league, the  rii.stincuished  centleman 
from  New  York,  William  Fitts  Ryan. 
held  the  floor  for  approximately  1  hour. 
We  have  been  debating  or  di.scussing 
this  matter  for  something  on  the  order 
of  an  hour  and  50  minutes  or  2  hours. 
Also,  there  are  a  good  number  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  already  expre.ssed  their 
opposition  to  the  war  and  there  are  still 
a   few  of  our  colleagues  who  will  seek 


recognition  for  the  purpo.se  of  di.scussing 
this  situation  Therefore,  for  that  reason 
I  yield  back  the  time  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  so  generously 
yielded  to  me 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
Burton"  for  his  explanation  of  the  situ- 
ation and  I  appreciate  indeed  the  con- 
tribution which  he  al.so  made  to  the  de- 
bate a  little  bit  earlier. 

I  was  trying  to  make  it  clear  tliat 
while  the  proceedings  this  afternoon  are 
not  exactly  in  the  nature  of  a  debate 
and  there  is  not  an  adversary  present, 
that,  nevertheless,  the  kind  of  views  that 
are  being  expressed  here  are  representa- 
tive of  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  side  of  tlie 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  i  i  ne 
of  us  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  at- 
temptin:;  to  pressure  a  new  President  at 
an  early  stage  as  he  takes  office  ind 
attempts  to  grapple  with  these  extreiiMv 
difficult  problems  All  of  us  are  willing 
to  be  fair  and  be  [;enerous  in  term,;  of 
allowing  an  opportunity  for  policies  to 
be  developed.  But  I  think  at  the  .-^  itne 
time  all  of  us  want  to  make  it  cI.m:  — 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
people  want  to  have  it  made  clra:  — 
that  we  do  not  wi.sh  t-o  see  the  continua- 
tion of  certain  ijolicies.  continuation  of 
the  same  kind  of  military  escalation,  the 
.same  kind  of  intervention,  resulting  from 
certain  foreign  policies  which  rave 
brought  this  country  to  the  iwsitio.;  iii 
which  It  finds  itself  today. 

I  wi.sh  to  make  it  clear  that  for  my 
part — and  I  think  this  is  true  of  mo.-t  of 
my  colleagues — this  attitude  does  not 
stem  from  a  lack  of  concern  for  .Amer- 
ica's security  or  for  Americas  defense. 
All  too  frequently  we  find  some  who  .~ay 
that  those  of  us  who  are  critical  of  tiie 
Vietnam  war  are  not  concerned  nbout 
-American  security  and  American  deionse. 
But.  in  tact,  .lust  the  opposite  is  r:ue. 
We  are  the  most  deeply  concerned 
about  America's  security  and  America's 
defense. 

We  f'l-el  that  if  history  demonstrates 
anythiiu;  above  all  else,  it  is  that  a  CTilicy 
of  unrestricted  military  intervention— or 
a  semi-impenalist  desire  to  have  our 
presence  felt  around  the  world,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  exercise  our  control  in 
every  dispute  or  every  difficulty  that  may 
arise  in  any  part  of  the  world — does  nioie 
to  undermine  America's  .security  man 
any  other  possible  action  that  this  coun- 
try could  take. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  studied  in- 
tently the  present  ix)licies  and  the  iires- 
ent  situation  in  Vietnam  believe  that  at 
the  root  of  this  involvement  lies  a  con- 
cern with  the  desire  to  continually  *">:- 
pand  America's  power,  to  continually 
.serve  as  safeguardian  of  the  world. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  with  me.  that  no  country 
m  the  world,  no  great  imperialistic 
power  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Britain,  or 
in  France,  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
this  kind  of  policy  stick.  Hence,  one  es- 
sential aspect  of  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  to  look  closely  at  the  kind  of 
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policies    which    have    resulted   in    that 
involvement. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent 
articles  written  on  this  overall  subject 
recently,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  former  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps.  General 
Shoup.  for  example,  in  the  current  issue 
of  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  way  ir.  which  our  militaristic 
policies — the  veiy  existence  of  the  largest 
inilitar>'  force  in  the  world— has  led  us 
into  situations  such  as  Vietnam  from 
which  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves.  I 
place  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  New  American  Militarism 
I  By  Gen    David  M.  Shoup ) 

I  Note -Its  roots  are  in  the  experience  of 
World  War  II.  The  burgeoning  military 
i-stabllshment  and  associated  industries  fuel 
It.  Anti-Communism  provides  the  climate 
which  nurtures  it.  'It"  is  a  "new  American 
nnlilarlsm."  General  Shoup.  a  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  Tarawa  In  1943.  who  rose  to  be- 
,  ome  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  for  four  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  December.  1963.  doesn't  like  it.  He 
has  written  this  essay  in  collaboration  with 
inother  retired  Marine  officer,  Colonel  James 
.\  Donovan  i 

.America  lias  become  a  militaristic  and  ag- 
gressive nation  Our  massive  and  swift  in- 
r.ision  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965, 
roncurrent  with  the  rapid  buildup  of  U.S. 
military  power  in  Vietnam,  constituted  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  America's  readi- 
ness to  execute  military  contingency  plans 
and  to  seek  military  solutions  to  problems 
i>{  political  disorder  and  potential  Com- 
munist threats  in  the  areas  of  our  Interest. 

This  -miUtary  Uisk  force"  type  of  diplo- 
macy Is  ill  the  tradition  of  our  more  primi- 
tive, pre-World  War  II  "gunboat  diplomacy," 
;!i  which  we  landed  small  forces  of  Marines 
;  1  protect  American  lives  and  property  from 
-.he  perils  of  native  bandits  and  revolu- 
-lonaries  In  those  days  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
.IS  Marine  landing  forces  were  our  chief 
means,  short  of  war.  for  showing  the  flag, 
ixerclsing  American  power,  and  protecting 
C  S.  interests  abroad.  The  Navy,  enjoying 
;lie  freedom  of  the  seas,  was  a  visible  and 
ftfective  representative  of  the  nation's 
s-ivereign  power.  The  Marines  could  be  em- 
ployed ashore  "on  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  might  direct"  without  congres- 
sional approval  or  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
U.S.  Army  was  not  then  used  so  freely  be- 
^  .uise  It  was  rarely  ready  for  expeditionary 
.'^t-rvice  without  some  degree  of  moblliza- 
Tion.  and  Us  use  overseas  normally  required 
.1  declaration  of  emergency  or  war.  Now. 
however,  we  have  numerous  contingency 
plans  involving  large  Joint  Air  Force-Army- 
Navy-Marine  task  forces  to  defend  U.S.  in- 
terests and  to  safeguard  our  allies  wherever 
rtiid  whenever  we  suspect  Communist  aggres- 
sion. We  maintain  more  than  1,517,000 
Americans  in  uniform  overseas  in  119  coun- 
mes.  We  have  8  treaties  to  help  defend  48 
nations  if  they  ask  us  to — or  If  we  choose  to 
.luervene  in  their  affairs.  We  have  an  im- 
luciise  and  expensive  military  establishment, 
Mieled  by  a  gigantic  defense  industry,  and 
millions  of  proud,  patriotic,  and  frequently 
bellicose   and   militaristic  citizens.   How  did 

his  militarist  culture  evolve?  How  did  this 
lailitarism  steer  us  into  the  tragic  military 
iiid  ix)lltlcal  morass  of  Vietnam? 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  American  attitudes 
vere  tvpically  Isolationist,  pacifist,  and  gen- 
.  rallv  antimllitary  The  regular  peacetime 
•luUtarv  establishment  enjoyed  small  pres- 
';ge  and  limited  Influence  upon  national 
..Sairs     The    public    knew   little    about    the 

rmed  forces,  and  only  a  few  thousand  men 


were  attracted  to  military  service  and  ca- 
reers. In  1940  there  were  but  4'28.000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  m  the  Army  and  Navy 
The  scale  of  the  war.  and  the  worlds  power 
relationships  which  resulted,  created  the 
American  military  giant.  Today  the  active 
armed  forces  contain  over  3  4  million  men 
and  women,  with  an  additional  1  6  million 
ready  reserves  and  National  Guardsmen, 

America's  vastly  e.xpanded  world  role  alter 
World  War  II  hinged  upon  military  power. 
The  voice  and  views  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary people  became  increasingly  prominent 
During  the  postwar  period,  distinguished 
military  leaders  from  the  war  years  tilled 
many  top  positions  m  government.  Generals 
Marshall.  Elsenhower,  MacArthur.  Taylor. 
Rldgway.  LeMay.  and  others  were  not  only 
popular  heroes  but  respected  opinion-makers 
It  was  a  time  of  international  readjustment; 
military  minds  offered  the  benents  of  ftrm 
views  and  problem-solving  experience  to  the 
management  of  the  nations  affairs.  Military 
procedures — including  the  general  staff  sys- 
tem, briefings,  estimates  of  the  situation,  and 
the  organizational  and  operational  techni- 
ques of  the  highly  schooled,  confident  mili- 
tary professionals— spread  tliroueliov.t  Amer- 
ican culture. 

World  War  II  had  been  a  long  war.  Millions 
of  young  American  men  had  matured,  been 
educated,  and  gained  rank  and  stature  dur- 
ing their  years  in  uniform.  In  spite  of  them- 
selves, many  returned  to  civilian  life  as  in- 
doctrinated, combat-experienced  military 
professionals.  They  were  veterans,  and  for 
better  or  worse  would  never  be  the  same 
again.  America  will  never  be  the  same  either. 
We  are  now  a  nation  of  veterans.  To  the  14.9 
million  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea 
added  another  57  million  five  years  later. 
and  ever  since,  the  large  peacetime  military 
establishment  has  been  training  and  releas- 
ing draftees,  enlistees,  and  short-term  re- 
servists by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year.  In  1968  the  total  living  veterans  of 
U.S.  military  service  numbered  over  23  mil- 
lion, or  about  20  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

Today  most  middle-aged  men.  most  busi- 
ness, government,  civic,  and  professional 
leaders,  have  served  some  time  in  uniform. 
Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  their  military 
training  and  experience  have  affected  them. 
for  the  creeds  and  attitudes  of  the  armed 
forces  are  powerful  medicine,  and  can  become 
habit-forming.  The  military  codes  include 
all  the  virtues  and  beliefs  used  to  motivate 
men  of  high  principle:  patriotism,  duty  and 
service  to  country,  honor  among  fellowmen. 
courage  in  the  face  of  danger,  loyalty  to  or- 
ganization and  leaders,  self-sacrifice  for  com- 
rades, leadership,  discipline,  and  physical  fit- 
ness. For  many  veterans  the  mlUtary's  ef- 
forts to  train  and  Indoctrinate  them  may 
well  be  the  most  impressive  and  Influential 
experience  they  have  ever  had — especially  so 
for  the  young  and  less  educated. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  armed  forces  has 
its  own  special  doctrinal  beliefs  and  well- 
catalogued  customs,  traditions,  rituals,  and 
folklore  upon  which  it  strives  to  build  .-. 
fiercely  loyal  military  character  and  esprit 
de  corps.  All  ranks  are  taught  that  their  unit 
and  their  branch  of  the  nulitary  service  are 
the  most  elite,  important,  efficient,  or  effec- 
tive in  the  military  establishment.  By  be- 
lieving In  the  superiority  and  importance  of 
their  own  service  they  also  provide  them- 
selves a  degree  of  personal  status,  pride,  and 
self-confidence. 

As  they  get  older,  many  veterans  seem  to 
romanticize  and  exaggerate  their  own  mili- 
tary experience  and  loyalties.  The  policies, 
attitudes,  and  positions  of  the  powerlul  vet- 
erans' organizations  such  as  the  .\mencan 
IjCgion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AM- 
VETS.  totaling  over  4  million  men.  frequently 
reflect  this  pugnacious  and  chauvinistic 
tendency.  Their  memberships  generally  favor 
miUtary  solutions  to  world  problems  in  the 


p.ittern  ol  their  own  e,.rlier  experience,  and 
often  assert  that  their  military  service  and 
tacrilice  thould  be  reiJealed  by  the  younger 
tteneraiions. 

Closely  related  tj  the  attitudes  and  influ- 
t-:ice  of  America  s  niillions  of  veterans  is  the 
\asl  and  powerlui  oompelx  of  the  delense 
industries,  which  have  been  described  in  de- 
t.ul  n.anv  times  m  the  eight  ye.trs  since 
General  Eisenhower  first  warned  of  the  mill- 
tary-industnal  power  complex  m  his  l.vrewell 
address  as  President.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  delense  iiidustry  and  tlie  military 
establishment  is  closer  than  many  citizens 
realize.  Tocether  they  form  a  powerlul  public 
opinion  lobby.  The  several  military  service 
..ssociations  provide  both  a  forum  and  a 
meeting  ground  for  the  military  and  its  In- 
dustries. The  associations  also  provide  each 
ol  the  armed  services  with  a  means  ol  foster- 
ing ti.elr  respective  roles,  objectives,  and 
propaganda. 

Each  o!  the  lour  services  has  its  own 
;i^toc!ation.  and  ihere  are  also  additional 
inilitarv  function  associations,  tor  ordnance, 
management,  defense  industry,  and  defense 
•ransportation,  to  name  some  ol  the  more 
i-omment.  The  Air  Force  .Association  and 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  are  the 
l.-.rgest.  best  organized,  and  most  effective 
ol  the  service  associations  The  Navy  League. 
typical  of  the  "silent  service"  traditions.  ;s 
not  as  well  coordinated  in  it.?  public  relations 
efforts,  and  the  small  Marine  Corps  Associa- 
tion is  not  even  in  the  s;>me  arena  with  the 
r.ther  contenders,  -he  Marine  Association's 
main  activitv  being  the  publication  of  a 
semi-official  monthlv  magazine.  Actually,  the 
service  associations'  respective  magazineE. 
with  an  estimated  combined  circulation  of 
over  270.000,  are  the  primary  medium  serving 
the  several  associations'  purposes 

^ir  Force  and  Space  Digest,  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample. Is  the  magazine  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation  and   the   unofficial   mouthpiece   ti 
the  US.  Air  Force  doctrine,     party  line."  and 
propaganda.     It     frequently     promotes     Air 
Force   policv    that   has   been   officially    frus- 
trated or  suppressed  within  the  Department 
of    Delense.   It   beats   the    tub   for   strength 
through   aerospace   power,   interprets   dipJc- 
matic.    strategic,    and    tactical    problems    in 
termso:  air  power,  stresses  the  requirements 
for  quantities  of  every  type  of  aircralt,  and 
frequently   perpetuates   the   extravagant   fic- 
tions   about    the    effectiveness    of    bombing. 
This,  of  course,  is  well  coordinated  with  and 
supported   bv   the   multlbilllon-doliar   aero- 
space    industry,     which     thrives     upon     the 
boundless  desires  of  the  Air  Force.  They  re- 
ciprocate with   lavish   and  expensive  ads   in 
every   issue   ol   Ait   Force.  Over   96.000   mem- 
bers" of  the  Air  Force  Association  receive  the 
magazine.  Members   include   active,   reserve, 
retired   personnel,   and   veterans  of   the  US 
Air  Force.  Additional  thousands  of  copies  go 
to  people  engaged  m  the  defense  industry. 
The  thick  mixture  o;  advertising,  propaganda, 
and  Air  Force  doctrine  continuously  repeated 
in  this  publication  provides  its  readers  and 
writers  with  a  form  cf  intellectual  hypnosis, 
and    they    are    prone    to    believe    their    own 
propaganda  because  they  read  it  m  Ait  Force. 
The    American    people    have    also    become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  militarism,  to 
unifornts.  to  the  cult  of  the  gun.  and  t-o  the 
violence  of  combat.  Whole  generations  have 
been  brought  up  on  war  news  and  wartime 
propaganda;    the   few    years    cf    peace   since 
1939  have  seen  a  steady  stream  of  war  novels, 
war  movies,  comic  strips,  and  television  pro- 
grams with  war  or  military  settings.  To  many 
Americans,   mihtary   training,   expeditionary 
service,  and  warfare  are  merely  extensions  of 
the  entertainment  and  games  o:  childhood. 
Even  the  weaponry  and  hardware  they  use  at 
war  are  similar  to  the  highly  realistic  toys 
of   their   vouth.   Soldiering   loses   ;-.ppeal   tor 
some  of  the  relatively  few  who  experience  the 
blood,  terror,  and  filth  of  battle;   for  many, 
however,  including  far  too  many  senior  pro- 
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JesslonAl  officers,  war  and  combat  are  un 
exciting  adventure,  a  competitive  game,  and 
.in  escape  Srom  the  dull  routines  ol  peace- 
time 

It  is  this  influentUl  nucleus  of  aggressive, 
ambitious  profes-slonfll  military  leaders  who 
are  the  root  of  America  s  evolving  mlUtarlsni 
There  are  over  410.000  tommlssloned  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  fijur  armed  services  Of 
these    well  over  half  are  Junior  ranking  re- 
:-.erve  officers  on  temporary  active  duty.  Of  the 
150.000   or   so   regular  career   officers,   only   a 
p<.irtlon  are  senior  ranking  colonels,  generals, 
.tnd  .idmirals,  but  It  is  they  who  constitute 
the  elite  core  of  the  military  establishment 
It    IS    these    few    thousand    top-ranking   pro- 
fessionals   who   command    and    manage    the 
armed  forces  .md  plan  and   formulate  mili- 
tary policy  and  opinion   How  is  it.  then,  that 
in  -spite  of  civilian  controls  and  the  national 
desire    !or  peace,    this  small   group  of   men 
exert   so    much    martial    influence    upon    the 
government  and  life  of  the  .\merican  people^ 
'ITie   military   will  disclaim   any   excess   of 
power  or  influence  on  their  part    They  will 
point  to  their  small  numbers.  low  pay.  and 
subordln.^tlon  to  clvUi.-in  masters  .is  prooi  of 
their  modest  status  and  innocence  Neverthe- 
less, the  professional  military,  .is  a  group.  Is 
ripob.ioi^  one  of  the  tiest  organized  and  most 
><UietiU'dl   ot    ".he   various   segments   of   the 
.\inerlcan   scene    Three   wars  and   six   major 
contingencies    since    1940    have    forced    the 
American  petjple  to  become  abnomi.illy  aware 
of  :he  .irmed  iorces  and  their  leaders   In  turn 
the  military  services  have  pro<luced  .in   un- 
ending iiipply  of  distin.?u!shed.  capable,  artic- 
ulate   and  efTectlve  leaders    The  sheer  skill, 
energy,    md  dedication  of  Americas  military 
officers  make  them  domtn.tnt  :n  almost  every 
government  or  civic   organization  they  may 
inhabit,  trom  the  lederai  Cabinet  to  the  loca: 
PTA 

rue  hard  core  of  high-ranking  professionals 
.ire.  tirst  of  .ill  mostly  service  academy  grad- 
uates: they  had  to  be  physically  and  intellec- 
tually  .tbove  average  among  their  peers  just 
to  gam  entrance  to  an  academy  Thereafter 
for  the  rest  j(  their  careers  they  .ire  exposed 
to  constant  competition  lor  selection  .md 
promotion  Attrition  u  high,  .^nd  only  the 
most  capable  survive  to  reach  the  elite  senior 
ranks.  Pew  otJier  professions  have  such  rigor- 
ous selection  systems,  as  a  result,  the  top 
military  leaders  .ire  top-caliber  men 

Vot  many  industries,  institutions,  or  civil- 
ian branches  of  government  have  the  re- 
sources, techniques,  or  experience  in  rralning 
leaders  juch  as  are  now  employed  by  the 
.irmed  torces  in  their  excellent  and  elaborate 
school  systems  .Military  leaders  are  taught  to 
oomm.uid  large  organizations  .md  to  plan  big 
operations  They  learn  the  technique«  of  In- 
fluencing others  Their  education  is  not.  how- 
ever, liberal  or  cultural  It  stresaes  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  traditions,  and  codes  of  the  mili- 
tary trade  It  produces  technicians  and  dis- 
ciples, not  philosophers 

The  men  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy  have  usually  demonstrated 
their  eilectiveness  .is  leaders,  planners,  and 
organization  managers  They  have  perhaps 
performed  heroically  in  combat,  taut  most  of 
all  they  have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  as 
proponents  of  their  own  services  doctrine  and 
their  dedication  to  the  defense  establishment 
The  paramount  sense  of  duty  to  loUow  orders 
Is  at  the  root  of  the  military  professional's 
performance  As  a  result  the  military  oft«n 
jperate  more  efficiently  .md  effectively  m  the 
arena  ol  defense  policy  planning  than  do 
their  civilian  counterparts  in  the  State  De- 
partment The  nrulitary  planners  have  their 
doctrinal  beliefs,  their  loyalties,  their  dis- 
cipline and  their  typical  desire  to  compete 
and  win.  The  civilians  in  government  can 
scarcely  play  the  same  policy-planning  game 
In  general  the  military  are  better  organized, 
they  work  harder,  they  think  stralghter.  and 
they  keep  their  eyes  >:i  -he  objective,  which  Is 
to  be  instantly  ready  to  BOlve  the  problem 


Uirough  mllitiiry  .ullnn  while  ensuring  that 
lliclr  respective  service  getf  its  proper  mis- 
sion, role,  and  recognition  in  the  operation 
In  «n  emergency  the  military  usually  have  n 
rendy  plan.  If  not.  their  numerous  doctrinal 
mnnuitls  provide  rirm  guUlellnes  for  action 
Politlclanfi.  civilian  uppolniees.  and  diplomats 
do  not  normally  have  the  same  confidence 
.ibuui  how  to  rract  to  threats  and  violence  ns 
iln  the  military 

The  motivations  behind  these  endeavors 
are  difficult  for  civilians  to  understand  For 
example,  military  professionals  cannot  meas- 
ure tlie  success  of  their  Individual  efTorts  in 
terms  of  personal  financial  gain  Tlie  armed 
forces  are  not  profit-making  organizations. 
and  the  rewards  for  excellence  In  the  mili- 
tary profession  are  acquired  in  less  tangible 
forms.  Thus  it  is  that  promotion  and  the 
responsibilities  of  higher  command,  with  the 
related  fringe  benefits  of  quarters,  servants, 
privileges,  and  prestige,  motivate  most  career 
officers  Promotions  and  choice  Job  opportu- 
nities are  attained  by  constantly  performing 
well,  conforming  to  the  expected  patterns, 
and  pleasing  the  senior  (Officers  Promotions 
and  awards  also  frequently  result  from  heroic 
and  distinguished  performance  m  combat, 
and  It  lake.s  a  war  to  become  a  military  hero 
Civilians  can  >carcely  understimd  or  even  be- 
lieve that  many  ambitious  military  profes- 
-■slonals  truly  venrn  for  wars  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  glory  and  distinction  afforded 
only  In  combat  A  career  of  peacetime  duty  Is 
a  dull  and  frustraUng  prospect  for  the  normal 
regular  officer  to  contemplate 

The  professional  military  leaders  of  the 
US  Armed  Forces  have  some  additional  mo- 
tivations which  Influence  their  readiness  to 
Involve  their  country  in  miUUiry  ventures 
Unlike  some  of  the  civilian  policy-makers,  the 
military  has  tiot  been  obserspd  with  the 
threat  of  Communism  per  se  .Most  military 
people  know  very  little  about  Communism 
either  as  a  doctrine  or  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment But  they  have  been  given  reason 
enough  to  presume  that  it  is  bad  and  repre- 
sents the  force  of  evil  When  they  can  iden- 
tify "'Communist  aggression."  however,  the 
matter  then  becomes  of  direct  concern  to  the 
armed  forces  Aggressors  are  the  enemy  In  the 
war  games,  the  bad  guvs."  the  "Reds  "  De- 
feating aggression  is  a  gigantic  combat-area 
competition  rather  than  a  cnisade  to  save 
the  world  from  Communism  In  the  military 
Mew.  all  "Communist  aggression"  is  certain 
to  he  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  the  United 
States 

The  armed  forces'  role  in  performing  its 
part  of  the  national  security  policy— in  ad- 
dltlon  to  defense  against  actual  direct  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  and  to  mainuinlng 
the  stn»t«glc  atomic  deterrent  forces— is  to 
be  prepared  to  employ  its  General  Purpose 
Forcf*  In  support  of  our  collective  security 
policy  and  the  related  treaties  and  alliances. 
To  do  this  it  deploys  certain  forces  to  forward 
zones  in  the  Unified  Commands,  and  main- 
tains an  up-to-date  file  of  scores  of  detailed 
contingency  plans  which  have  been  thrashed 
out  .md  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Important  features  of  these  are  the 
movement  or  deployment  schedules  of  task 
forces  assigned  to  each  plan.  The  various  de- 
tails of  these  plans  continue  to  create  in- 
tense rivalries  between  the  Navy-Marine  sea- 
Uft  forces  and  the  Army- Air  Force  team  of 
air-mobUlty  proponents  At  the  senior  com- 
mand levels  parochial  pride  in  service  per- 
soru-il  ambitions,  and  old  .Army-Navy  game 
rivalry  stemming  back  to  academy  loyalties 
can  Influence  strategic  planning  far  more 
than  most  civilians  would  care  to  believe. 
The  game  Is  to  be  ready  for  deployment 
sooner  than  the  other  elements  of  the  Joint 
task  force  and  to  be  so  disposed  (is  to  be 
the  first  to  fight  '"  The  danger  presented  by 
this  practice  is  that  readiness  and  deploy- 
ment speed  become  ends  in  themselves  This 
was  clearly  revealed  In  the  miisslve  and 
rapid  Intervention  In  the  Domlnicin  Republic 


in  1965  when  the  contingency  plans  and  in- 
terservice  rivalry  .ippearcd  to  supersede  di- 
plomacy Before  the  world  realized  what  w.u 
happening,  (he  momentum  and  velocity  .,: 
the  military  plans  propelled  almost  20.000 
Ufi  soldiers  and  Marines  Into  the  small  tur- 
bulent republic  In  an  Impre-ssUe  race  to  test 
the  respective  mobility  of  the  Army  and  the 
Marines,  and  to  attain  overall  command  of 
U  S  Forces  Dom  Rep."  Only  a  traction  of  tlie 
force  deployed  was  needed  or  Justified.  .\ 
small  1935-model  Marine  landing  force  coniu 
probably  h.ive  handled  the  situation.  But 
the  Army  airlifted  much  ol  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  to  the  scene,  including  a  lieu- 
tenant general,  and  took  charge  of  tUp 
operation. 

Simultaneously,  in  Vietnam  during  196.5 
the  four  services  were  racing  to  build  \\n 
combat  strength  in  that  hapless  country 
This  effort  was  ostensibly  to  save  South 
Vietnam  Irom  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese aggression.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  it  was  motivated  in  part  by  the  .same 
old  mterservice  rivalry  to  demonstrate  respec- 
tive import-ince  and  combat  effectiveness 

The  punitive  air  strikes  Immediately  fii. 
lowing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  in  late  I'.i-H 
revealed  the  readiness  of  naval  air  forces  \n 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  (It  now  .ippears  t!i-: 
the  .Navy  actually  had  attack  plans  re:idv 
even  before  the  alleged  incident  took  place' i 
So  by  early  1965  the  Navy  c.irrier  people  and 
'he  Air  Force  initiated  a  contest  ot  compara- 
tive strikes,  sorties,  tonnages  dropped.  'Killca 
by  Air"  claims,  and  target  grabbing  which 
continued  up  to  the  1968  bombing  pause. 
Much  of  the  reporting  on  air  action  has  con- 
sisted of  misleading  data  or  propaeand;i  t  ■ 
serve  Air  Force  and  Navy  purposes  In  lact.  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  US. 
bombing  effort  In  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  one  of  the  most  wastelul  and 
expensive  hoaxes  ever  to  be  put  over  i>x\  t:ie 
.■\merican  people  Tactical  and  close  air  sup- 
port of  ground  operations  is  essential,  but  ii.r 
jKJwer  use  m  general  hits  to  a  l.xrge  degree 
been  a  contest  for  the  f>perations  planners, 
hue  experience"  for  voting  pilots,  and  oppor- 
tunltv    for    lareer   officers 

The  highly  trained  professional  and  ag- 
gressive career  officers  of  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  played  a  similar  game  Prior  "O 
the  decision  to  send  combat  vinlts  to  South 
Vietnam  In  early  1965.  both  services  were 
striving  to  increase  their  Involvement  The 
.Army  already  had  over  16.000  military  aid 
personnel  serving  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
military  adviser  role,  in  training  missious. 
logistic  services,  supporting  helicopter  com- 
panies, and  m  Special  Forces  teams  This  In- 
vestment ol  men  and  materiel  Justified  ."i 
requirement  for  additional  U  S.  combat  units 
to  provide  local  security  and  to  help  protect 
our  growing  commitment  of  aid  to  the 
South   Vietnam   regime. 

There  were  also  top-ranking  .\rmy  offi- 
cers who  wanted  to  project  Army  ground 
combat  units  Into  the  Vietnam  struggle  lor 
a  variety  of  other  reasons;  to  test  plans  iind 
new  equipment,  to  test  the  new  air-mobile 
theories  and  tactics,  to  try  the  tactics  and 
techniques  of  counterinsurgency.  and  to  ga.ii 
combat  experience  for  young  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers.  It  also  appeared 
to  be  a  case  of  the  military's  duty  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  "  In  Vietnam. 
The  marines  had  somewhat  similar  moti- 
vations, the  least  of  which  was  any  real  con- 
cern about  the  political  or  social  problems 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  In  early  1965  there 
was  a  shooting  war  going  on  and  the  Ma- 
rines were  being  left  nut  of  It.  contrary  to  all 
their  iraditlons  The  Army  s  military  advisory 
people  were  hogging  .\merlcan  particip.-.- 
tlon— except  for  a  Marine  Corps  transport 
helicopter  squadron  at  Danang  which  was 
helping  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam For  several  years  young  Marine  offi- 
cers had  been  going  to  Soi  th  Vietnam  from 
the    3rd    Marine    Division    on    Okin.uva    for 
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Hiiort    tours    of    "on-the-job    training'    with 
ti\e  small  South  Vleuiim  Marine  Corps  There 
WHS  a  growing  concern   however,  among  some 
senior   Marines    that    the    Corps   .should    f,'et 
involved  on  a  larger  scale  and  be  the  "first 
to  fight"   In   keeping  with   the  Corps'   tradi- 
tions.   This    would    help    justify    the    Ccrps' 
continued    existence,    which    many    Marines 
seem  to  consider  to  be  in  const.mt  Jctipardy 
The  Corps  had  also  spent  several  years  ex- 
ploring   the    theories    of    countennsurpency 
.■lid  OS  early  ns  1961  had  developed  an  elabo- 
rate lecture-demonstr.ition  c.iUed  Operation 
Cormorant,    lor    school    .!nd    Marine    Corps 
promotion     purpo.ses.     which     depicted     the 
Marines  conducting  a  l.irge-.scale  amphibious 
oper.ilion  on  the  co.ist  oi  Vietnam  and  there- 
by helping  resolve  a  hypolhellcal  aggressor- 
insurgencv    problem.    .■\s    .ilways   it    was    im- 
porumt  to  Marine  planners  and  doctrinaires 
to    apply    an    amphibious    operation    to    the 
Vietnam  situation  ,ind  provide  justification 
(,jr    this   special    Marir.e    uinctional    respon- 
tlbility.  So  Manne  planners  were  seeking  an 
.icceptable  excuse  to  thrust   a  landing  lorce 
over  the   beaches  o:   Vietnam  when  the  Viet 
Cong  attacked  the  I"  S    .Army  .Special  Forces 
.amp  at  Pleiku  m  Febru.iry.  1 J65   It  was  con- 
idered     unacceptable     .iizgression.    and     the 
President  was  thereby  prompted  to  put  U.S. 
tjround  combat  units  into  the  war.  Elements 
o:  the  3rd  Manne  Division  at  Okinawa  were 
.ilrcadv  aboard  ship  and  eager  to  go.  for  the 
Murines  also  intended  to  get  to  Vietnam  be- 
lore  their  neight>)r  on  Okinawa,  the  Army's 
I73rd    Airborne    Brigade,    .irrned     .Actually 
the  initial  Marine  unit  to  deploy  was  an  air- 
lilied    antiaircratt    missile    battalion    which 
.  rnved  to  protect  the  Danang  air  b?-se  )  With 
these   initial   deployments   the   Army-Marine 
race    to    build    forces    in    Vietnam    began    in 
r.irnest  and  did   not  slow  down   until  both 
became    overexteiuied.    overcoinmitted.    and 
depleted  at  home. 

For  years  up  to  19G4  the  chiefs  of  the 
..rmed  services,  of  whom  the  author  was 
then  one.  deemed  it  unnecessary  and  unwise 
lor  U.S.  forces  to  become  involved  in  any 
pround  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  1964  there 
■vere  changes  u\  the  composition  of  the  Joint 
Chiels  of  Staff,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  the  Johnson  Administration,  en- 
cniraged  by  the  aggressive  military,  hastened 
into  what  has  become  the  quagmire  of  Viet- 
nam. The  intention  at  the  time  was  that  the 
•.var  effort  be  kept  small  and  "limited."  But 
.IS  the  momentum  and  involvement  built  up. 
"he  miUtarv  leaders  r.itionalized  a  case  that 
•his  was  not  a  limited-objective  exercise,  but 
..as  a  proper  war  m  deleiise  of  the  United 
-tates  against  "Communist  aggression"  and 
m  honor  of  our  area  commitments. 

The  battle  successes  and  heroic  exploits  of 
\merica's  fine  young  righting  men  have  add- 
ed to  the  military  s  traditions  which  extol 
■ervice.  bravery  .iiid  s.icnhce.  and  so  it  has 
■omehow  become  unpatriotic  to  question  our 
niiliUirv  straU'gy  and  tactics  or  the  motives 
if  military  leaders  Actually,  however,  the 
military  commanders  have  directed  the  war 
Hi  Vietnam,  they  have  managed  the  details 
of  its  conduct,  and  more  than  most  civilian 
"rticlals.  the  top  military  planners  were  Ini- 
tially ready  to  become  involved  In  Vietnam 
combat  and  have  tlie  opportunity  to  practice 
'heir  trade  It  has  been  popular  to  blame  the 
I  ivilian  ^•.dnunistriition  for  the  conduct  and 
(allures  of  the  war  r.ither  than  to  question 
the  motives  ot  the  military  But  some  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  are  by  no  means  with- 
out responsibility  for  the  Vietiiam  miscal- 
culations. 

Some  of  the  credibility  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Johnson  Administration  over 
its  war  situation  reports  and  Vietnam  policy 
ran  also  be  blamed  m  part  upon  the  military 
.(dvlsers  By  its  \ery  nature  most  military 
activity  lalis  under  v  trious  degrees  of  secu- 
rity classification  Much  that  the  military 
plans  or  does  must  be  kept  from  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  miht.iry  is  indoctrinated  to  be  secre- 


tive cipviovis.  and  misleading  in  Its  plans 
and  operations.  It  does  not.  however,  always 
onhne  its  security  restrictions  to  purely 
luilit.irv  operations.  Each  of  the  services  and 
all  01  the  major  c:)mmands  practice  tech- 
niques ol  controlling  the  news  and  the  re- 
lease 01  self-.serving  propag.mda:  in  "the  In- 
terests of  national  defense."  to  make  the 
service  look  good,  to  cover  up  mistakes,  to 
build  up  and  publicize  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary personality,  or  to  win  a  round  in  the 
continuous  uaniesm.mship  of  the  intcrscrv- 
ice  contest.  If  the  Johnson  Administration 
suffered  from  lack  of  credibility  in  its  re- 
porting of  the  war.  the  truth  would  reveal 
that  much  of  the  hocus-pocu.s  stemmed  from 
.schemers  in  the  nilUt.iry  services,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our   militaristic   culture   "A-as   'oorn   uf   tne 
necessities  ot  World  War  II.  nurtured  by  the 
Korean  War.  and  bec.ane  an  accepted  a.spec: 
of  American  life  during  the  years  of  cold  war 
emergencies    .md    ro.il    or    imagined    threats 
trom  the  Communist  bloc.  Both  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  institutions  o!  militarism  i^rew 
during  these  years  beca'ose  o:  the  momentum 
of    their   own"  dynamism,   the   vigor  of   their 
ideas,  their  large  size  .ind  scope,  and  because 
ol"  the  dedicated  concentration  oi  the  emer- 
gent   military    leaders    upon    their   doctrinal 
objectives.  The  dynamism  of  i\\e  defense  es- 
t.tblishment  and  its  culture  is  also  inspired 
and   stimulated   by   v.isi  .imounts  o:   money. 
by    the    new    cretitioiis    of    military    i-esearch 
aiid  materiel  developtiient.  and  by  the  con- 
cepts of   the  Defense  Department-supported 
•think   t.ictorics."  These    latter   .ire   extrava- 
uantly  funded  civilian  orstanizations  ot  sci- 
entists, analysts,  and  retired  miUtary  strate- 
gists who  teed  new   militaristic   philosophies 
into      the      Defense      Department     to     help 
broaden  the  views  of  the  smtzle  service  doc- 
trinaires,   to    create    Iresh    policies    and    new- 
requirements  for  ever  l.irL-er.  more  expensive 
defense  forces. 

somewhat    like    .-    religion,    the   basic    ap- 
peals of  anti-Communism,  national  defense, 
and    patriotism    provide   the   foundation   for 
,1    powerful    creed    upon    which    the    delense 
establishment   can   build,   grow,   and   justify 
its   cost.   More  so  than  many   large   burea'a- 
cratic   organizations,    the  defense   esUibhsh- 
ment  now  devcjtes  a  large  share  it  Us  eilorts 
to  self-perpetuation,   to  justifying  us  orga- 
nizations, to  preaching  us  doc-tnne.s  and  to 
self-maintenance  and  management.  Wart. ire 
becomes  an  extension  of  war  games  and  held 
test.  War  justifies  the  existence  of  the  estab- 
lishment,  provides   experience   for   the  mili- 
tary   novice    and    th;-.llenges    for    the    senior 
officer.  Wars  and  emergencies  put  the  mili- 
tary and  their  leaders  on  the  front  pages  and 
give  status  and  prestige  to  the  professionals. 
Wars  add  to  the  military  traditions,  the  self- 
nourishment  ot  lieroic  deeds,  and  provide  a 
new  crop  of  military  leaders  who  become  the 
rededicated   disciples  ot    the   code  of  service 
and  miliUiry  action.  Being  recognized  public 
figures     in     a     nation    .ilways    seeking    folk 
heroes,  the  military  leaders  have  been  largely 
exempt  from  the  criticism  experienced  by  the 
more    plebeian    politician.    Flag    officers    are 
considered    "experts."    and    their    views    are 
often  accepted  by  press  and  Congress  as  the 
gospel.   In   turn,   the  distinguished   military 
feader  feels  obliged  not  only  to  perpetuate 
loyally    the    doctrine   of    his    service    but    to 
comply  with  the  stereotyped  military  char- 
acterisucs    bv    being    tough,    aggressive,    and 
firm  in  his  resistance  to  Communist  aegres- 
sion  and  his  belief  in  the  military  solutions 
to  world  problems.  Standing  closely  behind 
these    leaders,    encouraging    and    prompting 
them,  are  the  rich  and  puwertul  delense  in- 
dustries.   Standing    m    front,    adorned    with 
service   caps,  ribbons,  and  lapel  emblems,  ;s 
a   nation   of  veterans-- patriotic,  belligerent, 
romantic,    and    well    mtcntioned.    finding    a 
certain  sublimation  and  excitement  m  their 
country's  latest  military  venture.  .Militarism 
in  America  is  m  lull  bloom  and  promises  a 


future  of  vigorous  self-pollination — unless 
the  blight  ol  Vietnam  reveals  that  milltar- 
i.'^m  is  more  a  poisonous  weed  than  a  glori- 
ous blossom. 

I  Note.-  -The  opinions  contained  herein  are 
the  private  ones  ol  the  autlior  and  are  nut 
t  )  be  construed  as  official  ■  r  rcllectmg  the 
views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  naval 
service  at  large. i 


Mr.  Speaker,  another  article  appeared 
in  last  month's  i.ssue  uf  Harper's — by 
Arthur  .Scltles.sinper.  it  I  recall  cor- 
lectly— entitled  "The  End  of  the  Age  of 
Superpower.s.  '  in  which  it  i.s  pointed  out 
that  \\c  iiave  become  a  warricr  nation, 
a  nation  concerned  with  militan.sm;  that 
this  militarism  l"ia.s  become  ilie  domi- 
nant ethic  of  our  society,  and  that  it  was 
the  maior  factor  which  was  leading  us 
into  the  kind  of  dilliculties  that  now  face 
us  all  around  the  world. 

On  the  long  run,  this  kind  of  a  devel- 
opment m  America  is  bound  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  defeat  and  decay.  It 
i.  bound  to  destroy  our  po-sibilitics.  our 
h.opes  of  ever  achieving  the  yreat 
.strength  which  we  all  want  to  see  for 
this  country.  It  i.=  this  kind  of  concern 
^,,e  have— this  kind  of  attittide  toward 
American  .security.  We  de.sire  to  see 
America  great  because  she  has  estab- 
li.shed  her  own  greatness  as  a  just  power. 
as  a  power  able  to  solve  her  own  internal 
problems,  and  as  a  power  concerned  with 
'.iherty  and  frerdom  around  the  world: 
but  not  as  a  power  concerned  with  en- 
forcing by  military  means  her  own  con- 
ception of  what  is  good  for  a  country. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  motives,  the 
kinds  of  attitudes  towards  American  se- 
curity which  motivate  most  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
more  about  this  concept  of  security  we 
find  todav— and  I  will  not  belabor  it  at 
great  length— but  W"e  find  totiay  that  the 
greatest    demands    upon    the    American 
Ijudget — and  this  has  been  pointed  out 
by  manv  of  the  other  speakers— are  com- 
ing from  our  Department  of  Defense.  We 
find  that  uniformly  in  the  past  requests 
lor  appropriations  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  liave  been  not  only  accepted  by 
the  Congress;  they  have  even  been  added 
to.  The  miUtarists  cannot  .-eem  to  ask 
for  enough  money,  even  though  they  are 
now  taking  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  American  Federal  tax   collar 
This,  of  course,  has  happened  because 
here  in  the  Congress  most  of  the  leader- 
ship has  believed  that  American  security 
and  American  defense  could  be  bought 
by   a   proUferation   of   additional   hard- 
wai"e.  Put  that  i.-  r.ot  true  It  is  impossible 
to  buv  delense  against  the  kind  of  threats 
that  exist  m  the  world  today  by  adding 
to  the  already  bulging  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

There  is,  of  course,  defense  against 
conditions  created  by  mass  poverty,  by 
mass  hopelessness  around  the  world  and 
m  our  own  country  However,  there  is  no 
defense,  m  terms  of  bombs,  against  the 
power  of  ideas  which  seek  to  restructure 
the  conditions  of  mankind.  These  things 
cannot  be  defended  against  by  the  ex- 
penditures now  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  these  concepts, 
then  surely  our  security  will  become  less 
and  less  strong  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Unfortunately,  what  motif||(|Bl ft  great 
part  of  the  .support  by  Cungre»ftr  these 
hu«e  mihtary  expenditures  and  what 
motivates  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
a  tjreat  decree  to  ask  for  these  alloca- 
tior\s  IS  not  really  a  concern  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country — even  in  military 
terms 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rational 
Member  of  thus  body   who  thinks  that 
any  other  country  in  the  world  is  about 
to   attack    us    They   did    not   attack    us 
when  v^e  were  a  second  or  third  or  tenth 
rate  power    There  is  very  little  loyic  m 
assuming  that  this  ijreat  country,  mind- 
int'  ,t.s  own  business,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked by  any  other  power  in  the  world 
Instead,  what  those  people  who  seek 
hiKh  military  appropriations  want — and 
I  think  most  of  the  time  they  perhaps 
do  not  even  reco«nue  themselves  what 
they    want — is    to    be    able    to    continue 
down  this  road  that  America  has  been 
1,'Oink;    on    for    the    last    generation — of 
puttinu    a    :nillion    or    1.500.000    troops 
overseas — of  circling  the  ^.iobe  with  our 
N«vy— of  having   bases  in   hundreds  of 
locations  around   the   world — of   having 
our  Air  Force  traverse  all  the  skies  of 
the  world— and  of  beint;  able  to  say  that 
at  any  place  in  the  world  the  end  and 
the  political  ^oal  which  we  .seek  will  and 
must  be  obtained  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  power  to  obtain  it 
Mr    Speaker,  that  is  not  a  defense  of 
America.   That   is  a   role  of  militarism 
around  the  world 

Mr      BURTON     of     California      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  u'enileman  vield' 

Mr    BROWN  of  California    I  yield  to 
the  iientleman. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  I  gather 
from  the  Kentleman'.-;  .statement  that  he 
has  the  same  mistrust  as  I  do  with  re- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  the  .so-called 
military  experts — the  experts  who  told 
us  m  Febru-iry  1965.  that  if  the  Air  Force 
were  only  unleashed  that  we  would  bomb 
the  Northern  Viets.  the  Vietcong.  to  the 
conference  table:  the  experts  who  told 
the  executive  leadership  and  the  con- 
Kressional  leadership  of  this  country  that 
only  If  we  would  increase  our  troop  in- 
volvement, which  at  that  time  amounted 
to  .some  30.000  men — up  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  that  we  would  prevail  mili- 
tarily: the  military  expertise  that  has 
been  wrong  time  after  time  in  their 
evaluation  of  this  problem  in  Southeast 
Asia 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  comment  lust  a  little  as  to 
his  view  on  mst  how  much  reliance  the 
American  people  and  the  American  poli- 
tical leadership  should  place  on  the  opin- 
ions of  our  .so-called  militarv  experts. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that  But  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  I  am  saying  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  dernt;ate  the  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  or  the  honest  desire 
of  military  experts  to  .serve  this  country 
It  is  only  that  they  make  their  judgment 
within  the  framework  that  has  only  one 
value— the  value  of  force.  But  today 
judgments  can  no  longer  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  this  one  single  value,  even  though 
there  are  other  powers — other  than  the 
United  States — which  still  feel  this  to  be 
true  that  goals  can  be  achieved  in  the 


world  by  simple  utilization  of  superior 
military  power,  and  that  .superior  mili- 
tary strength  is  all  that  it  takes 

American  military  men  are  not  unique 
in  feeling  that  this  is  true  There  are 
persons  with  a  similar  point  of  view  In 
every  country,  including  countries  that 
we  conceive  of  as  being  our  enemies,  and 
It  is  this  attitude— both  in  the  U  S  mili- 
tary and  around  the  world— which  must 
be  rever.sed  today  The  concept  of  war 
involving  nuclear  weapons  is  no  longer 
absolutely  impossible  to  contemplate. 
War  under  these  terms  is  ob.solete  today 
This  kind  of  war  would  mean  destruc- 
tion of  the  nunian  race.  Yet.  instead  of 
recognizing  that  simple  and  elementary 
fact  and  proceeding  to  establish  condi- 
tions under  which  such  war  becomes  less 
probable  we  move  m  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  and  proceed  with  policies  which 
make  inevitable  .such  a  war  within  our 
lifetime. 

I  do  not  wi.sh  to  elaborate  at  any  imdue 
length  on  this  subject  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  it  is  my  con- 
cern— our  concern — for  American  secu- 
rity and  for  a  realistic  defense  of  America 
which  prompts  the  kinds  of  expressions 
we  have  been  making  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem, the  role  of  the  military,  and  the 
extensions  of  American  power  around  the 
world 

It  IS  not  a  desire  to  have  .America  show 
A  lack  of  concern  for  defen-se  or  security, 
or  to  have  .\merica  play  a  second-  or  a 
third-rate  role  in  the  world.  .America  is 
and  probably  will  be  for  many  years  the 
worlds  greatest  [jower  and  .should  act  as 
the  world  s  greatest  power 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  America 
should  take  upon  itself  to  give  answers  to 
problems  of  every  other  country  in  the 
world. 

By  way  of  conclusion.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  it  pleased  me  a  ..reat  deal  to 
have  two  Members  of  Con^;ress  arLse 
earlier  today  and  indicate  in  connection 
with  their  concern  about  Vietnam  that 
they  were  not  uoing  to  vote  for  war  any 
more,  and  that  they  were  going  to  refuse 
to  approve  any  additional  appropriations 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam  I  wish  to  com- 
mend those  two  Members  for  their  state- 
ments, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  them. 

I  have  never  voted  for  any  money  for 
the  Vietnam  War  I  wish  to  go  even  fur- 
ther. I  feel  that  under  the  pre.sent  cir- 
cumstances I  cannot  vote  for  any  military 
appropriations  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  policy  of  American  imperialism 
around  the  world  I  can  no  longer  sup- 
port, nor  will  I  vote  for.  additional  taxes 
on  the  .American  people  to  uphold  this 
kind  of  policy,  and  hence  I  will  vote 
against  continuation  of  the  10  percent 
tax  surcharge,  an  issue  which  will  come 
before  the  House  shortly. 

I  can  no  longer  vote  to  allow  this 
country  to  borrow  money  for  militaristic 
purposes.  Hence  I  shall  vote  against  anv 
further  increasing  of  the  debt  ceiling  or 
against  any  bills  which  would  make  it 
easier  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  our 
adventurism  And.  much  as  I  hate  to  say 
so.  I  can  no  longer  support  a  foreign  aid 
program  which  is  primanly  the  instru- 
ment of  a  bilateral  policy  aimed  at  carry- 


ing out  American  security  policies  in  the 
underdeveloped  world 

So  what  I  intend  to  do — and  what  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  m  do- 
ing— is  to  use  the  power  granted  to  us 
by  the  Constitution  to  make  clear  our 
stand  on  these  vital  i.ssues  If  they  do  so, 
if  they  speak  up  as  tliey  should.  I  think 
that  this  groat  body  will  again  a.ssume 
the  prerogatives  which  it  was  intended  to 
assume  under  the  Constitution  I  lo,,i^ 
forward  to  that  day. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  note  the  presence  m  t.ie 
Chamber  of  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.setts.  I  a.^l 
happy  to  have  him  here,  and  certainjv 
liope  that  he  will  participate  if  he  feels 
111  the  mood  to  do  so 

Mr  McCORMACK  .Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  ^lentleman  yield' 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  happ\ 
to  yield  to  our  distinguished  Speaker 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  would  not  want 
the  Recori)  to  show  that  I  was  silent,  in 
view  of  wiiat  the  gentleman  said  m  ici- 
erence  to  my  presence  in  the  Chamber  I 
came  to  the  floor  in  an  effort  to  be  ci  :  - 
structive  I  would  like  the  Record  to  .show 
that  I  have  cooperated  in  every  way  pos- 
sible with  the  gentleman's  special  order 
today,  particularly  m  arranging  for  the 
attendance  of  the  ladies  in  the  galJeiv 
But  I  wish  al.so  to  point  out  that  my  et- 
fort  does  not  indicate  my  approval  cf 
the  gentleman's  statements 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  The  reputation  for  fairness  and 
generosity  of  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
even  with  those  with  whom  he  differs,  is 
\ery  outstanding  We  are.  of  course,  very 
grateful  to  the  Speaker  for  it. 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON      Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  for  having  the  wisdom  and 
concern  to  reserve  this  important  peri- 
od for  debate  on  our  continuing  mvohi  - 
ment    in    Vietnam,    probably    the    most 
critical  issue  facing  this  country  todav 
It  is  certainly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  in 
our  balanced  federal  system  of  govern, 
ment,  to  consider  and  debate  both  do- 
mestic   and    foreign    Lssues.    With    the 
Nixon    administration    now    apparently 
conducting  a  full-scale  review  of  Viet- 
nam policy.  I  think  it  is  very  much  in 
the  national  interest  for  us  to  offer  our 
thoughts  and  our  counsel  in  this  effort 
to   .seek   sensible   goals   and   objectives. 
As  a  Member  of  Congre.ss.  I  have  given 
countless  hours  of  thought  and  study  to 
the  questions  suiroundmg  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam:  like  many  Americans 
who  are  looking  searchingly  at  this  is- 
sue.  I   have  encountered   much   that  is 
doubtful    and   little   that   is   certain.   I 
think  the  time  is  at  hand  for  an  honest 
appraisal  of  the  situation  and  a  frank 
discussion    of    our   alternatives    at    this 
point. 

In  terms  of  human  life  we  are  bear- 
ing a  tragic  burden:  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomi'-s  we  are  bearing  a  dangerous  bur- 
den While  the  peace  talks  continue  in 
Pans,  our  casualty  rates  are  again  reach- 
ing record  levels:  while  our  cities  and  oui 
poor  go  begging,  war  spending  is  con- 
tinuing at  record  rates. 

Before  and  during  last  years  cam- 
paign, the  general  con.sen.sus  of  .'^meii- 
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can  opinion  indicated  rather  strongly 
that  patience  with  this  war  is  wearing 
tliin,  and  that  our  priorities  are  seriously 
inverted— that  we  have  allowed  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  limited  war  with 
limited  objectives  to  become  an  intoler- 
ably open-ended  dram  on  our  human 
and  economic  resources.  I  submit  that 
we  have  no  justification  for  allowing 
those  conclusions  to  be  ignored  or  for- 
eotten  while  this  Nation  drifts  toward 
loieign  or  domestic  disaster.  Instead,  we 
must  examine  our  commitment  and  our 
objectives  in  order  to  determine  a  rea- 
soned set  of  goals  and  expectations. 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  any 
further  escalation  of  this  war.  Again  and 
aaain  we  liave  escalated  and  again  and 
again  the  enemy  has  matched  us,  man 
for  man.  weapon  for  weapon.  The  con- 
flict is  clearly  a  stalemate,  with  neither 
side  able  to  declare  victory  or  willing  to 
accept  defeat. 

The  lessons  which  the  United  States 
luis  learned  in  Vietnam  have  been  bitter 
o:u\s.  The  kind  of  allout  military  victory 
Allien  we  liave  achieved  in  past  wars 
IS  not  po.ssible  in  this  new  guerrilla  war- 
l.ue  except,  possibly,  through  near-total 
de.^truction  of  Vietnam,  both  North  and 
South.  This  IS  not  our  objective.  We  have 
al-o  learned  that  even  the  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world  cannot  expect  to 
px'.cnd  Itself  halfway  around  the  world 
and  easily  thwart  the  plans  of  a  small, 
relatively  weak  people.  These  lessons,  un- 
pleasant as  they  are.  ought  not  to  be 
wasted  or  rationalized:  they  should  serve 
as  an  impetus  for  an  objective  reassess- 
ment of  the  situation  leading  to  the 
quickest  possible  end  of  our  involvement. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  have  consistently 
advocated  full  military  preparedness  and 
the  strongest  possible  support  of  oiu' 
troops  wherever  they  serve.  I  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  those  who  view  a 
desire  for  peace  in  Vietnam  as  being  in 
conflict  with  these  principles;  full  sup- 
port of  our  troops  certainly  must  include 
.iciing  to  bring  them  home. 

In  1962.  President  Kennedy  stated 
that  though  we  could  aid,  support,  and 
train  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  pro- 
tect their  nation,  it  is  still  their  war.  and 
it  must  be  fought  by  them  and  won  by 
them.  I  think  our  experience  in  this  war 
bears  our  late  President  out.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  initiate  a  major 
shifting  of  responsibility  from  United 
States  to  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Much 
was  said  recently  about  reducing  our 
present  combat  force  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  It  does  not  seem  to  be  coming  to  pass. 
Though  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  did  talk  earlier  about  signifi- 
cant troop  withdrawals,  they  are  now  on 
record  as  saying  there  is  no  possibility 
of  reducing  troop  levels  now  or  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress,  but  it  is  appar- 
ently not  adequate  to  permit  any  changes 
in  the  number  of  American  troops  cui'- 
rently  in  combat.  When  will  the  progress 
be  adequate?  How  soon  will  •we  be  able 
to  actually  de-Americanize  this  war  and 
allow  South  Vietnamese  to  determine 
South  Vietnamese  destiny?  This  is  now 
the   longest  war   in   our   history.   I   am 


deeply  concerned  that  a  continuing  and 
excessive  fear  of  any  Viet  Cong  threat 
in  South  Vietnam  could  solidify  the 
foundations  for  an  indefinite,  costly 
commitment  of  men  and  materiel:  in 
other  words,  a  long,  open-ended  Asian 
land  war  against  which  we  have  been 
repeatedly  warned  for  years  by  many 
leading  Americans. 

It  is  clear  that  the  civilian  and  military 
ruling  class  of  South  Vietnam  are  not 
anxious  to  compromise  with  the  enemy 
or  witness  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  our 
involvement.  While  billions  of  dollars 
continue  to  flow  into  South  Vietnam, 
reports  of  corruption  pnd  war  iirofiteer- 
ing  continue  to  flow  out.  The  Thieu-Ky 
regime  is  a  [product  of  the  American 
commitment,  and  that  commitment  is 
apparently  the  only  force  which  can  sus- 
tain that  regime.  Therefore,  can  we 
rightly  claim  that  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  Vietnam  is  the  creation  of  a 
stable,  independent,  and  popularly  sup- 
ported government,  or  are  we.  m  fact, 
really  an  occupying  force  sustaining  a 
regime  which  will  exist  only  as  long  as  our 
force  remains? 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  continue  to  be  .  ironc 
and  determined;  such  a  threat  ob- 
viously does  not  disappear  overniuht. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  most 
rapid  possible  disengagement  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  with  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam taking  over  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  fighting,  should  now  be  our 
primary  objective.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  honestly  intent  upon  defend- 
ing their  nation,  the  lime  is  at  hand  for 
them  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  and 
assume  the  burdens. 

President  Thieu's  recent  offer  to  hold 
private  unconditional  talks  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  is,  however,  a 
hopeful  sign.  This  conflict  must  ulti- 
mately be  settled  through  negotiation, 
not  escalation,  and  private  talks  with 
little  fanfare  or  pubUcity  are  likely  to  be 
the  real  source  of  progress  in  Paris, 
rather  than  the  larger,  more  open  talks 
involving  all  parties.  A  logical  objective 
for  us  to  pursue  would  be  simultaneous 
progress  in  both  secret  and  official  talks 
in  Paris  and  in  a  program  of  military 
disengagement  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  President  Thieu 
now  appears  to  accept  the  belief  that 
escalation  is  not  the  answer,  as  he  has 
now  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  the  North  will  not 
constitute  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
enemy  offensive  in  the  South. 

To  those  who  continually  insist  that 
we  are  in  too  deep  to  turn  back.  I  suggest 
the  analogy  of  the  cardplayer  who.  hav- 
ing bet  the  limit,  decides  to  remain  in 
the  game  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
already  gone  too  far:  he  cannot  retrieve 
his  losses,  but  rather  than  accept  reality, 
he  digs  in  deeper,  thinking  he  can  reverse 
his  fate.  I  am  persuaded  that  our  present 
dilemma  in  Vietnam  is  of  a  similar 
nature.  To  dig  in  deeper  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake.  Other  obligations,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  our  domestic  crises, 
are  simply  too  urgent  to  permit  such  a 
massive  war  commitment  to  be  pro- 
longed or  enlarged. 


We  are  now  at  a  crossroads:  this  is 
the  time  to  initiate  a  prompt  and  decisive 
timetable  for  this  disengagement.  I  fear 
the  only  alternative  is  to  become  hope- 
lessly mired  in  the  quicksand  that  is  the 
endless  squanderine  of  our  previous  hu- 
man and  economic  resources.  To  conclude 
that  such  a  costly  burden  is  in  the  best 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
v>ould  be  a  disasterous  misjudtiment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Viet- 
nam war  continues  as  the  most  urgent 
and  pre.s.sing  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try. That  it  must  be  ended  and  soon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  real  question 
IS  the  wilhngness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  realities  of  this  war. 
and  to  acknowledge  that  indeed  the 
political  i.ssues  must  be  left  to  the  peo- 
p\e  of  South  Vietnam  to  resolve  by 
themselves.  This  is  w  hat  President  John- 
.son  said  when  he  reiterated  so  often 
the  right  of  self-determination  as  be- 
longing to  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  ap- 
pears still  to  be  the  po.sition  of  the  new- 
Nixon  administration.  This  I  feel  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  the  solution. 

I  am  l; really  encouraged  to  hear  that 
despite  all  indications  of  a  military  es- 
calation following  the  Tel  observances, 
that  private  talks  are  now  endorsed  by 
both  oui-  Government  and  the  Thieu-Ky 
Saigon  regime.  If  indeed  the  military  as- 
pects can  be  resolved  by  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam,  then  it  will 
fall  upon  the  leaders  of  the  NLF  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  resolve 
the  internal  political  issues  concerning 
the  future  governance  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  the  prospect  for  peace  that 
promises  the  greatest  hope  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  as  a  nation  to  return  to  the 
real  priorities  of  this  century. 

The  peace  conference  in  Paris  must 
succeed.  The  military  pressures  within 
our  country  to  escalate  the  war  must 
be  subdued.  Instead  we  must  use  all  our 
efforts  to  persuade  our  policymakers 
that  indeed  the  people  of  this  country 
are  prepared  to  accept  terms  of  settle- 
ment which  will  bring  an  end  to  our 
mihtary  commitment,  by  stages  if  neces- 
sary, and  which  will  reserve  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  the  responsibility 
for  determining  the  form  and  content 
of  their  future  government.  Once  this 
determination  is  agreed  upon,  then  I 
would  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  called  upon  to  preserve  the  sta- 
bility of  the  settlement  which  has  been 
achieved. 

The  formula  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
seems  so  obvious  to  me.  I  hope  that  it 
is  as  equally  obvious  to  our  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
year  since  former  President  Johnson's 
speech  urging  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
war,  and  particularly  in  the  4  months 
since  the  bombing  halt  on  Hanoi,  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  become  more 
entrenched.  The  speech  and  the  bomb- 
ing halt  seemingly  deceived  a  lot  of 
Americans — they  thought  the  war  would 
soon  be  over,  and  they  have  proceeded 
accordingly  to  halt  the  protests,  stop  the 
debate,  and  wait  for  the  troops  to  come 
home. 


i  i 
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The  intent  of  this  special  order  today 
is  to  alert  the  counti->-  to  the  continuing 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  For, 
while  we  had  our  backs  turned  on  the 
war.  the  situation  has  deteriorated:  more 
American  boys  have  died:  we  have  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased  the  num- 
ber of  battalion-sized  operations  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops: 
and  we  iia\e  allowed  the  Pans  Peace 
Talks  to  dwindle  to  mere  rumors  of  pos- 
sible peace  m  the  unforeseeable  future  " 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  various  peace 
kMoups  in  the  countri".  such  as  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  which  have 
kept  the  vi?il  over  the  interminable  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  have  urued  Con- 
gress to  reopen  the  debate 

The  war  must  be  ended  as  soon  as 
possible  because  so  many  things  hinge 
on  its  settlement  We  are  pouring  money, 
manpower,  and  lives  into  a  hole  that 
keeps  getting  larcrer:  it  can  never  be 
tilled  The  crisis  in  our  cities  demands 
attention  before  it.  too.  becomes  totally 
unmanaijeable.  We  cannot  seek  "peace 
.uid  democracy."  if  indeed,  that  is  what 
we  .-eok  in  Vietnam,  while  we  allow  the 
conditions  which  spawn  tragedy  in  the 
cities  to  go  unremedied.  We  must  re- 
a.ssess  our  priorities,  now — negotiate  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam,  and  withdraw 
American  troops  as  -.oon  as  possible,  or 
wp  chart  a  perilous  course  for  America 
which  will  cost  us  dearly  in  human  suf- 
fennij  We  must  obtain  peace  in  Vietnam 
so  that  we  can  maintain  peace  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  will 
never  •win"  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
enemy  clearly  is  not  on  the  run  and  is 
prepared  to  fight  for  another  10  or  20 
years  if  we  do  not  decide  to  come  home. 
A  negotiated  peace  among  all  the  parties 
to  the  war  will  not  create  a  loss  of  face 
for  the  United  States.  In  fact,  turning 
our  attention  and  tieasui  y  aw  ay  from 
Vietnam  and  back  to  our  domestic  crisis 
will  probably  increase  our  prestii^-e  among 
all  those  at  home  and  abroad  who  are 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  we  were 
doing  in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  No 
one  respects  a  man  who  gambles  away 
his  assets  whilf  in-  •:::ld:pn  are  starving. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  my  .special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
P.MTEN  '  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 


THE   WAR    IN   VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   Mr  EDWARDS'  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  w'''l  the  gen- 
tleman vield  briefly? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Ryan  ' 

Mr   RYAN    Mr    Speaker,  if  I  may.  in 


noting  the  presenc-e  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  on  the  tlcor.  I  '>ant  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  having  made 
the  caucus  room  available  to  me  today 
.so  that  the  ladies  from  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  may  father  there.  I  know  that  they 
also  appreciate  the  courtesy  which  the 
Speaker  extended 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
k'entleman  vicld'' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ■  Mr.  Carey  ' 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
^'cntleman  from  California  for  yielding. 
Perhaps  my  presence  on  the  floor  is  not 
as  markedly  evident  as  that  of  the 
Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
when  a  colonel  of  infantry  in  World 
War  IT.  who  has  done  his  share  of  killing 
and  .sending  others  into  the  horrors  of 
war.  joins  in  this  debate  as. a  friend  of  the 
man  in  the  well  and  one  who  admires  him 
for  speaking  out  and  speaking  out  now.  I 
hope  It  will  be  noticed  to  some  extent 

Justice  Frankfurter  said  one  time: 
Wi.sdom  IS  a  virtue  u  hicli  comes  so  seldom 
that  even  when  it  comes  late,  it  should 
not  be  rejected 

I  have  gained  considerable  wisdom  over 
the  past  couple  of  years.  I  went  along 
•vith  the  designs  and  the  desires  of  our 
military  people  and  I  supported  my  party 
and  my  President — I  had  hoped  for  the 
best 

During  the  course  of  my  study  of  this 
conflict  I  found  we  must  do  more  than 
study  and  wait  and  support.  And  if  a 
small  collection  of  Members  uo  into 
the  well  today  to  suggest  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  administration  that  we 
have  had  enough  of  waiting  and  that 
peace  is  too  precious  to  wait  for  in  si- 
lence, then  I  am  closer  to  the  number 
engaging  in  this  dialog  than  I  have  ever 
been  before 

I  have  studied  day  by  day  the  reports 
of  the  military  in  behalf  of  our  forces 
and  read  the  daily  bulletins.  I  read  that 
the  B-52s  are  still  striking  day  by  day 
and  province  by  province  I  read  that  we 
are  moving  away  from  the  old  concept 
of  search  and  destroy,  but  we  are  still 
engaging  in  what  they  call  .sweep  and 
clear,  or  search  and  clear. 

This  may  not  mean  much  to  the  lay- 
man, but  to  me  as  an  infantryman  it 
means  day-by-day  offensive  military 
operations 

I  know  belligerence  begets  belligerence, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  discussing 
compatibility  and  exchange  of  ideas  in 
Pans,  I  would  iiope  that  a  restraint  could 
intrude  itself  upon  the  military  in  their 
day-by-day  operations  in  the  theater  of 
combat.  I  have  not  seen  this  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  yet. 

I  am  constrained  to  object  when  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific.  Ad- 
miral McCain,  sets  forth  in  no  uncertain 
terms  a  statement  of  belligerence  in  be- 
half of  my  Government  in  the  February 
Reader  s  Digest.  I  suspect  Ho  Chi  Minh 
reads  the  Reader's  Digest,  or  has  it  read 
for  him,  and  when  he  finds  out  we  mean 
to  fight  to  the  finish,  and  the  peace  talks 
should  produce  not  just  a  peace,  but 
some  sort  of  determination  of  victory  for 
our  side.  I  think  that  probably  has  and 


will  cost  us  more  American  lives,  becau.se 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  moved  to 
fight  harder  and  to  fiuht  in  tospon.se 

I  do  not  think  the  peace  policy  of  our 
country  should  be  formed  m  the  Readers 
Digest.  I  would  hope  that  would  not 
happen 

I  would  hope  that  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  learned  from  his  recent 
visit  to  the  theater  of  operations  In  Viet- 
nam could  just  as  well  i  du -ato  us  as  it 
educates  him  and  that  his  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Pei - 
hai)s  it  would  be  t'lttinu  lor  him  and  lu: 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  visit  with  u*- 
in  this  Chamber  in  executive  session  anrl 
tell  us  what  their  plans  are  toward  peace 
and  their  plans  toward  the  i eduction  i:\ 
hostilities  that  they  have  in  mind  for  u^ 
in  the  months  to  come  I  would  like  i.i 
know. 

I  am  not  entitled  to  be  privy  to  Hie 
high  councils  of  our  Nation  in  the  .searcli 
for  peace,  but  I  must  respond  to  ';.. 
people  who  have  told  me  that  mothei- 
and  fathers  do  not  want  to  go  any  fur- 
ther with  the  war.  I  must  respond  in 
them. 

What  I  know  now  disturbs  me  as  1 
assess  our  recent  operation.^  ;n  the  field 
I  read  the  calendar.  I  saw  .hat  there 
were  ultimate  preparations  made  to  re- 
spond to  the  projected  Tet  nfTensive  I  am 
wondering  if  some  of  our  preparations 
did  not  add  to  the  intensity  and  t;.e 
ferocity  of  the  enemy  Tet  offensive.  Per- 
haps our  preparations  begot  the  offensive 
to  some  degree. 

These  are  military  operations  which 
are  beyond  the  knowledec  of  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  wonder  how  lung  we  can 
allow  these  operations  to  be  beyond  'he 
knowledge  of  a  Member  of  the  House  if 
we  are  truly  to  represent  all  our  people 
in  the  search  for  jieacc. 

.\s  I  study  the  calendar  I  .see  we  did 
respond  in  February  to  a  degree  to  try  to 
secure  some  reduction  of  hostilities.  In 
the  words  of  the  last  Secretary  of  D:-- 
fense.  Clark  Clifford,  I  was  told  we  were 
trying  to  brin-^  about  diseniiatiement  I 
thought  di.sengagement  made  sen.se.  We 
tried  It  on  a  unit-by-unit  basis,  to  pull 
our  troops  back  and  to  pull  them  awav. 
hoping  the  enemy  would  do  the  same  In 
some  cases  I  was  informed  they  did  the 
.same  in  response  to  our  initiatives  and 
casualties  fell. 

If  this  was  possible  under  Secretary 
Clifford's  policy,  why  is  it  not  still  pos- 
sible today  Can  we  not  engage  In  d's- 
cr..qa',;ement  in  that  theater  while  we  t:ilk 
at  Paris?  These  should  be  a  parity  of  ef- 
fort, so  that  we  say  what  we  mean  m 
Saigon  and  we  say  what  we  mean  in 
Paris,  and  do  what  we  mean  in  Saigon 
as  we  say  what  we  mean  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  enter  in'o  the  Recori 
?.n  articl?  which  appeared  in  yesterdays 
New  York  Post,  written  by  Clayton 
Fritchey.  entitled  "Of  War  and  Words." 
wheie  our  actions  and  our  words  are  in 
diametric  contrast. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  r  bj'-'ct'c:; 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
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Oi-  War  and  Words 
1  By  CUivion  Krltchey) 

WASHiNi.ui.N  --  rhroiijjli  the  courtesy  of 
orticial  Epokesmen.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
American  prep.s  on  the  other,  this  column 
brings  you  a  speci.il  report  on  the  progress 
1 1  the  Vietnam  war 

•  We   have   the  enemy  licked   now  .He 

^.uinot  even  mount  another  major  offen- 
sive."—Adm  John  McCain.  V  S  commander- 
in-chief.  Pacific,  m  the  Fehruary  is.sue  of 
Reader's  Digest 

Saigon,  March  6.— U.S,  military  forces  In 
sinith  Vietnam  sutlered  4.i3  battle  deaths 
curing  the  Urst  week  ot  the  Communists' 
current  otTensive  Not  since  last  May  have 
more  Americans  been  killed  In  combat  In  one 
week,  I  Wa.-ihintten  Po,vt  i 

Saigon.  February  27,- -On  Feb,  G  President 
Thleu  said  some  U,S.  combat  units 
(uuld  begin  leaving  this  year  Today  he  of- 
jored  this  clariticatiori ;  one  and  possibly  two 
I  .S  cilvlslons  could  leave  South  Vietnam 
ciuring  the  last  six  months  of  1969.  mews 
laspatch  i 

Washington.  March  14 —President  Nixon 
,<.iKl  today  there  wa^  no  prospect  for  re- 
(UictlJn  of  American  military  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  loresecable  future  because 
(1  the  current  enemy  otlonnve  i  New  York 
Times) 

Saigon,  January  3 —It  i,^  a  larce  measure 

.  I  aereement  among  nnlitary  men  that  Vict 

Cong  attacks  these  davs  show  poor  planning. 

I  oor  execution  and  poor  lactical  leadership 

New  Y'ork  Times) 

Saigon.  February  26, — More  than  1000  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vlet.iamese  jnished  to  with- 
in fs  miles  of  Saigon  today,  .-eizcd  a  group 
.  f  refugee  villages  in  Bien  Hoa  and  fought 
•:ieir  wav  to  the  edge  if  the  busiest  Amer- 
1  .ui  air  base  in  South  Vietnam  on  the  fourth 
I  av  of  the  enemy  offensive  (Washington 
Star) 

Saigon.  January  31  --Premier  Huong  de- 
clared tonight  that  his  sioveriimenfs  coal 
;.•.  to  control  100  per  cent  of  South  Vietnam's 
population  at  the  end  vi  1969  (Washington 
I'c«i ) 

Saigon.  February  4 —Vict  Cone  terrorism 
increased  nearly  30  percent  in  South  Vlet- 
1  am  last  month,  allied  oiticials  reported  this 
rvening   (New  York  Times) 

Washington.  March  19.-  -Defense  secretarv 
>:elvin  Laird  said  today  that  he  was  accel- 
t rating  the  program  to  prepare  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  replace  some  American 
soldiers  ,  in  Congressional  testimony  last 
May  28  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clif- 
ford taid  that  the  South  Vietnamese  "are 
r'.-idy  to  bear  an  increasing  burden  and  there- 
1/V  enable  us  to  level  otf  and  in  due  time 
roduce  our  contribution"  i  New  Y'ork  Times) 

Saigon.  December  5,-  South  Vietnamese 
unny  desertions  have  climbed  sharply  in  the 
!:;Sl  six  months,  allied  military  sources  said 
today.  (Washingicn  Post  i 

"The  enemy  seems  to  be  approaching  a 
jioint  of  desperation."  Gen,  William  C,  West- 
moreland, Army  Chief  of  Staff,  told  report- 
ers last  year.  (  As  reported  in  The  Progressive) 

Saigon.  February  25  —American  casualties 
rose  steadily  today  ns  the  Viet  Cong's  new 
'■Sensive  continued  lor  a  third  day.  (Wash- 
ington Post  I 


WASiiiNGTON.       February 
John    C.    Stennis     (D-Mlss.) 


26  — Chairman 
of    the    Senate 


Armed  Service  Committee  \esterday  asked 
the  Pentagon  to  provide  Coneress  with 
facts — no  "rosy  pictures" — on  the  Vietnam 
war;  "We've  gone  along  for  years  with  the 
same  rosy,  rosy  picture  " 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  think  to  our  fiiends  and 
allies  and  to  our  so-caHed  enemy  alike, 
we  had  belter  be^iii  saymu  what  we 
mean,  and  that  we  mean  peace,  and  tliat 
this  be  portrayed  in  actions  consonant 
with  the  search  lor  peace. 

If  I  were  a  Vietnamese  or  a  Vietconc 
living  in  Kontum  Province  or  one  of  the 
other  outlying  Provinces  25  miles  or  more 
from  Saigon,  and  I  saw  a  B-52,  with  ei.uht 
engines,  drop  its  bombload  on  my  nei'-'h- 
borhood.  whether  under  the  military  con- 
trol of  the  Vietconu  or  not.  I  sunpiy  would 
not  know  and  understand  the  bombinu 
!iad  stopped.  It  would  not  do  me  any  pood 
to  know  that  the  Americans  are  not 
bombing  near  Hanoi  any  longer  or 
above  the  DMZ,  because  they  are  still 
bombing  my  hamlet,  my  viUace.  my  area. 
As  I  study  the  calendar,  a-ain  I  say  to 
my  friend  in  the  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  il-ic 
greatest  day  :n  the  history  ni  the  world 
in  the  makins  of  peace,  the  rebirth  of 
man.  is  .iust  ahead  of  us.  Easter  is  com- 
ine.  and  Passover.  And  all  men  will  com- 
mune with  themselves  and  with  iheir 
neighbors  on  what  we  liav<?  done  to  bring 
about  the  peace. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  t;mc  for  us  to  urae 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  and  the  administration  now  :n 
power  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
that  there  is  here  a  chance  for  a  new- 
initiative. 

If  it  is  right  to  respond  to  the  Vieiconi:. 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  South  Viet- 
namese, in  order  to  suspend  hostilities 
for  the  Tet  holiday,  and  we  are  in  doubt 
about  who  caused  the  offensive  and  who 
carried  away  the  day.  can  we  not,  as 
Christians  and  Jews  alike,  eelebratin". 
Easter  and  Passover,  call  uiion  the  v.orld 
in  the  days  of  Easter  and  Passover  to 
come,  to  reduce  the  hostilities  now  and 
forever,  once  and  for  all.  with  a  cea.se- 
fire.  a  suspension  of  all  bombing,  and  a 
disengauemcnt  of  forces  without  delay, 
besinninu  duriiv-'  the  week  to  come.  Holv 
Week  and  Easter  Week'' 

No  one  could  mistake  our  nieannm.  No 
secret  talks  are  needed,  simply  the  ap- 
peal to  conscience  m  the  world. 

I  say  again,  if  I  have  been  late  m  com- 
ing to  your  numbers  and  adding  to  your 
words  i  will  have  to  live  with  this  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  with  my  family,  with  my 
children,  and  my  countiymen.  but  there 
are  too  few  here  today  to  liear  what  you 
arc  saying  and  to  .loin  in  what  you  are 
doing. 

I  am  pleased  at  least  on  tlie  minority 
.side  we  do  have  Members  present — not 
as  many  as  there  are  on  this  side 

However,  numbers  are  not  important 
any  more  excepting  the  numbers  that  we 
hear  day  after  day  in  terms  of  casualty 
reports  ifrom  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
There  will  always  be  another  side  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Speaker.  :f  we  can  rake  and 
continue  to  take  .ioy  or  consolation  or 
horror  from  the  fact  that  we  h.ave  out- 
numbered them  in  killing  10  to  1.  that 
they  have  lost  300.000  and  we  have  lost 
30.000.  The  day  of  the  body  count  must 
end.  Ever>-  human  being  in  this  world  is 


entitled  to  another  day  (.1  life.  We  gam 
nothing  when  we  point  to  a  victory 
against  our  so-called  enemy.  The  world 
wants  to  hear  only  that  we  have  sto!)ped 
killinc  and  that  we  ha\e  done  our  utmost 
to  use  our  ijov.er  lor  peace 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiiank  the  s^entleman  in 
the  well  for  pivini;  me  this  opiKjiiunity  to 
say  m  this  day  and  hour  that  I  hope.  I 
Ijray.  and  I  aspire  that  your  numbers  will 
Krow  and  that  your  words  will  be  heard, 
because  until  they  are  heard  I  fear  for 
my  children  and  tor  the  cliildrcn  of  this 
world  becau.se  the  elders  did  not  stay  and 
li.st^n. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  CaUfornia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  i^entleman  irom 
.\ew  York  Mr.  C.'.p.ey  i  lor  his  moving 
e  ontnbution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  t  -^ntieman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  I.owE.NsrtiN  '  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  '-entk- 
nian  from  California  m  yielding,  and  ap- 
ju-eciate  this  opiiortunity  to  comment  to- 
dav  on  events  that  crowd  in  on  all  ot  us. 
V/e  have  come  a  year  since  the  star- 
tling -.ve'rk  when  <i  shaken  America  lost 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  heard  an 
incumbent  President  announce  his  de- 
cision to  retire.  What  a  year  it  has  been. 
We  roimd  now  into  another  year  with 
frustration  and  impatience  abroad  in 
the  land:  with  fundamental  problems  un- 
attended: with  the  national  malaise 
poisc-d.  ;-s  it  were,  in  midair:  with  the 
confidence  ol  the  leople  in  their  ability 
to  .Ttlcct  the  direction  of  their  Govern- 
ment wobbling:  with  some  men  talking 
intermittently  in  Paris  and  others  dying 
uninterruptedly  in  Vietnam. 

Some  have  asked  why  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  war  have  seemed  so 
quiet  dunnc  the  opening  months  of  the 
new  administration.  Some  have  been 
quiet  because  ol  the  jjatience  traditional 
an:Oiig  Americans  toward  new  Presidents 
ns  they  assume  office  Sonic  linve  been 
qu'et  becau.se  in  a  national  mood  of  ex- 
;;eclancy  and  hope,  noi.se  might  fall  on 
ears  determinedly  deaf.  Some  have  been 
ciuiet  in  response  to  President  Nixons 
-uu'gestion  in  his  inaueural  address  that 
affinrative  virtue  might  m  fact  reside  in 
a  )<rnod  of  relative  silence. 

But  if  many  have  been  quiet,  none 
have  become  quiescent.  And  the  quiet  has 
come  rot  because'  the  American  i^eoplc 
will  accept  a  decision  to  continue  the 
war.  but  because  they  expect  a  decision 
to  discontinue  it. 

Why  then  do  some  of  us  speak  now. 
when  clearly  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
:i  new  President  to  bring  peace  overnight 
where  there  has  been  war  for  over  a 
(luarter  of  a  century. 

.•\nd  indeed,  the  dilemma  is:  a  difficult 
one.  For  if  we  speak  now.  some  will  say 
our  voices  may  undermine  the  negotia- 
tions and  thus  delay  peace  itself  And 
some  may  even  say  that  we  betray  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  good  will  or  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  new  President 

Yet.  if  we  remain  silent  in  the  after- 
math of  recent  remarks  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  in  the  backwash  of  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam,  we  may  by  that 
silence  be  h.elpmg  to  seal  decisions  by 
the  administration  based  on  miscalcula- 
tions of  the  public  mood.   Should  such 
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decisions  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the 
errors  of  the  last  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  we  would  all  be  ensnared 
in  the  spiral  of  calamities  that  must 
then  befall  America 

So  there  is  a  responsibility  to  speak 
now,  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  visible 
:he  fears  .ind  hopes  of  that  vast  number 
of  Americans  who  participated  in  the 
events  that  led  to  the  collective  national 
decision  to  reverse  course  in  Vietnam  and 
to  ?et  on  with  the  business  at  home 

And  we  speak  in  a  spirit  not  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  President  nor  of  attack 
against  his  motives,  but  rather  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  hope  and  believe  from 
his  inaugural  address  and  from  many  of 
his  comments  since  then,  are  in  fact  his 
goals,  too 

We  hope  he  will  accept  our  suggestions 
and  the  public  energies  that  will  be  dis- 
played in  furtherance  of  these  sugges- 
tions as  part  of  the  effort  to  make  it 
easier  for  him  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do, 
to  lead  where  he  wants  to  lead,  to  make 
America  what  he  wants  America  to  be 
For  we  know  that  President  Nixon  is  a 
man  who  craves  peace  for  his  country 
and  for  the  world  as  deeply  as  anyone: 
but  we  know  that  President  Johnson  be- 
fore him  was  such  a  man  also,  and  we 
know  how  far  from  peace  his  course 
wandered 

Thus  the  Johnson  administration 
found  itself  caught  in  what  became  an 
endless  circle  of  disaster— a  disaster  that 
became  inexorable  once  policies  were 
adopted  that  were  based  on  logic  that 
wa,s  as  unyielding  as  it  was  faulty  in  its 
premises  Thus,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, in  what  must  stand  as  a  classic 
example  of  a  syllogism  in  reverse  pro- 
ceeded with  flawless  logic  from  tragic 
error  to  tragic  error,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  reexamine  original  defective  premises 
on  which  the  whole  structure  of  its  Viet- 
namese policy  f^rst  foimdered.  tottered, 
and  then  collapsed  We  speak  now  in  the 
hope  that  the  new  administration  is  en- 
=jA4ed  in  the  kind  of  determined  reex- 
a.mination  of  those  premises — premises 
about  the  nature  of  the  war.  about  the 
'.••-quirements  of  national  .security,  about 
the  arrangement  of  national  priorities, 
about  the  way  in  which  America  should 
face  her  obligations  as  a  world  power 
It  seems  inconceivable  at  this  junc- 
ture that  any  such  fundamental  reexam- 
ination would  not  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  negotiations  about  Vietnam 
must  now  be  limited  to  three  goals: 

F^rst  To  make  possible  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

Second  To  provide  protection  for 
South  Vietnamese  who  would  rather  re- 
liocate  themselves  than  stay  on  after 
Am.erican  troops  have  withdrawn 

Third  To  allow  time  for  the  transition 
m  both  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States — time  during  which  the  present 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  could 
take  over  the  war  If  it  should  decide  to 
do  .so  or  could  enter  into  negotiations 
for  an  acceptable  settlement  if  it  should 
choose  to  do  that 

I  would  suggest  that  these  b<oals  are 
consistent  with  the  original  purposes  of 
the  American  intervention  in  Vietnam 
and  are  in  fact  negotiable  now 

If  these  are  not  the  t;oals  now  being 


.sought  by  our  negotiators  m  Pans,  we 
must  face  again  the  consequences  of  an 
endle.ss  unwmnable  and  disastrous  war. 
di.sastrous  to  the  American  people  even 
as  to  the  Vietnamese  But  if  the.se  are 
the  goals,  the  American  [X'ople,  even  in 
their  impatience  to  have  done  with  war, 
will  not  begrudge  the  time  nece.ssary  to 
achieve  them 

Too  much  is  happening  to  feel  secure 
that  these  are  in  fact  the  goals.  Ameri- 
can offensive  activities  on  the  ground 
in  South  Vietnam  have  increased  since 
the  halt  in  the  bomblnu'  of  the  north,  and 
Admiral  McCain,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  others  equally 
eminent,  have  told  us  that  this  is  nec- 
es.sary  to  secure  a  better  bargaimng 
position. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  told  us 
that  he  does  not  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility "for  any  American  troop  with- 
drawal in  any  significant  numbers,"  even 
as  Admiral  McCain  assures  us: 

We  have  'he  enemy  licked  now;  he  Is 
beaten 

So  once  again  the  familiar  contra- 
puntal ambivalences  of  pronouncements 
of  imminent  success  and  predictions  of 
long-range  ditflculties  begin  to  ram  upon 
the  American  people  in  the  same  dis- 
quieting pattern  that  led  the  Johnson 
administration  from  national  consensus 
into  credibility  gap  and  eventually  into 
discredited  chasms  where  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  American  people 

And  so,  with  anniversanes  pressing 
on  the  calendar  with  young  men  dying 
m  greater  numbers  than  a  year  ago,  and 
with  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
events  and  statements  that  threaten  to 
drown  out  the  President's  own  words. 
It  becomes  our  obligation  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  report  the  facts  as  we  find 
them : 

First.  The  cost  of  the  war.  still  runnin::; 
at  more  than  S30  billion  a  year,  still  pre- 
empts the  resources  and  energies  of  the 
Nation. 

Second  The  revolt  of  yoimg  people 
smolders  in  the  mainstream  and  erupt-s 
with  increasing  irrationality  and  bitter- 
ness at  the  edges. 

Third.  The  erosion  of  American  influ- 
ence m  a  world  community  faced  with 
the  great  problems  of  Central  Europe. 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa,  contmues,  with  sad  consequences 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  of  countless  oilier  people 
elsewhere 

Fourth.  The  decline  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  effective  force  for  j>eace  and 
social  justice  proceeds  unchecked  toward 
a  point  perilously  close  to  no  return,  at 
the  very  moment  when  men  concerned 
with  survival  itself  should  be  harnessing 
their  best  energies  to  deal  with  the  mas- 
sive problems  presented  by  new  advances 
in  technology  and  weaponry,  by  the 
population  explosion,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties and  ciiallenge.s  of  outer  space,  and 
by  the  horrors  of  the  widening  uap  be- 
tween those  who  have  and  those  wno 
have  not.  all  over  the  world 

Fifth  xMore  than  11,000  American 
servicemen  are  now  dead  who  were  alive 
at  this  time  a  vear  ago  A  thousand  more 
die  each  month  .so  that  this  week,  the 
total  of  American  deaths  in  Vietnam  will 


surpa.ss  the  total  of  American  deaths  in 
Korea,  and  this  year  will  surpass  the 
total  in  World  War  I. 

And  all  ihe.se  facts,  these  leaden  re- 
minders that  weigh  on  the  hearts  of  so 
many  men  and  women  who  love  this 
countiT.  are  made  ever  more  unac- 
ceptable by  the  additional  circumstance 
that  our  people  have  in  two  presidential 
elections  voted  as  clearly  as  our  system 
made  possible  for  change  to  policies  m 
the  direction  of  tjeace:  and  by  the  hor- 
rifying awareness  that  no  additional 
number  of  killed  or  maimed  Americans 
ran  in  fact  contribute  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  proU'ct  the  national  Interest. 
or  advance  the  national  purpose. 

So  before  thousands  more  are  dead 
and  thousands  more  are  in  exile  or  in  jail, 
and  before  millions  more  have  joined 
these  who  doubt  the  meaning  of  the 
electoral  process  itself:  and  before  an- 
other annivorsai->'  has  come  round  with 
another  commission  to  report  that  we  are 
not  embarked  on  the  L;reat  national 
agenda  laid  forth  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission, and  betore  another  administra- 
tion finds  Itself  trapped  into  inevitable 
error  by  ciioosing  continually  between 
false  options  and  then  defending  false 
options  with  inconsistent  and  sometimes 
dishonest  explanations:  and  before  the 
very  fabric  of  the  unity  of  this  Nation 
unravels  in  an  acid  sea  of  hate,  and  self- 
doubt,  and  .self-recnminatlon.  we  ad- 
dress as  urgently  as  words  can  manage 
this  i)lea  to  the  President  to  begin  the 
implementation  of  the  reversed  course 
which  will  lu'lp  to  buy  the  time  necessar. 
to  finish  the  reversing  of  course. 

Soon  we  m  the  Congress  will  be  asked 
again  for  the  funds  to  continue  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  then,  as  before. 
Members  of  Congress  will  face  the  most 
unacceptable  of  alternatives:  for  they 
will  be  told  that  to  refuse  to  appropriate 
money  to  protect  our  fighting  men  is  to 
consign  to  death  yet  more  of  tho.se 
Americans  least  deserving  to  die — those 
Amencans  who  in  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  their  Government  have  displayed 
a  valor  and  a  loyalty  to  countrj'  that 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties of  the  situation  which  they 
have  been  placed  in  must  rank  with  the 
highest  such  response  of  our  history 

Yet  valor  and  loyalty  do  not  make 
wrong  things  right,  or  .senseless  policies 
sensible,  or  hopeless  pursuits  hopeful. 
So  there  will  be  those  who  feel  that  to 
vote  money  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  not  to  protect  lives  but  in- 
deed to  make  more  certain  that  more 
lives  will  be  [XJintlessly  lost. 

It  IS  the  imminence  of  this  decisior. 
and  tlie  existence  of  stalemate  and  esca- 
lation in  Pans  and  Vietnam  that  lead.- 
me  then  to  urge  upon  the  President  the 
following  steps: 

First,  the  United  States  should  begin 
a:  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  with- 
draw with  all  deliberate  .speed  as  large 
a  parL  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
continued  safety  of  those  men  who 
remain  behind. 

Second,  this  Government  .should  make 
clear  to  those  whom  we  have  supported 
and  opposed  alike  that  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  withdraw  American 
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troops  from  South  Vietnam  until  none 
shall  remain,  providing  only  that  during 
this  continuing  withdrawal  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  will  participate  in  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  resolve  by  negotiation  the  nego- 
tiable questions  mentioned  above. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  re- 
iterate Its  willingness  to  assist  in  the  re- 
.ocallon  of  people  who  do  not  wish  to 
remain  in  South  Vietnam  under  new 
circumstances  that  must  arise  in  any 
peace  settlement  and  to  assist  through 
mternational  agencies  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  land  devastated  by  so  many 
vears  of  war. 

I  am  convinced  on  the  record  of  the 
l)ast  year  that  should  these  steps  be 
taken  by  the  President  now,  the  effect 
w  ould  be  to  facilitate  negotiations  rather 
than  to  hinder  them,  to  remove  road- 
blocks between  the  American  people  and 
the  most  nearly  satisfactory  resolution 
I  if  their  most  difficult  dilemma,  and  to 
liorten  the  tragedy  already  too  long 
:ii  progress. 

Should  the  President  take  these  steps, 
:r  would  signal  at  last  the  determination 
lit  the  American  people  to  let  the  Viet- 
namese people  settle  their  own  affairs, 
and  would  in  fact  "strengthen  the  bar- 
'  aining  position"  of  our  negotiators  in 
.  eeking  on  both  sides  the  quickest  pos- 
•ible  end  to  war  and  the  least  painful 
transition  to  reconstruction. 

Once  these  steps  were  taken  and  the 
American  purpose  were  clear,  there 
.  ould  be  new  unity  in  support  of  those 

ho  are  negotiating,  new  hope  for  heal- 
nu  of  the  spirit  of  the  land,  an  irrefut- 
able rebuttal  to  those  who  have  denied 
the  efficacy  of  the  democratic  process 
luid  who  would  tear  it  down  on  the  pre- 
text that  it  has  become  irrelevant. 

The  money  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  those  Americans  still 
m  the  combat  area  would  then  be  voted 
V  Ithout  the  haunting  sense  that  each 
tiollar  proclaimed  as  protection  might  in 
fact  increase  the  likelihood  of  destruc- 
tion. 

And  above  all.  the  President  could  get 
on  with  the  pressing  national  business  so 
long  deferred  and  already  so  difficult  to 
.iddress.  The  recitation  of  this  national 
agenda  has  become  almost  a  national 
litany,  repeated  as  if  repetition  somehow 
v.ill  remove  the  need  for  action. 

The  reform  of  electoral  and  legislative 
process:  the  reform  of  the  tax  structure; 
the  end  of  compulsory  military  duty;  the 
development  of  programs  to  end  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  to  place  a  floor 
below  which  no  American  need  live;  the 
building  of  adequate  houses;  the  devel- 
opment of  mass  transport  systems;  con- 
struction of  schools  and  the  paying  of 
livable  wages  to  teachers  and  other  pub- 
lic servants:  the  checking  of  the  poison- 
ing of  the  environment  so  we  may  again 
breath  the  air.  drink  the  water,  and  en- 
joy the  beaches  of  this  fair  land;  the 
ordering  of  our  relationships  with  other 
nations  In  the  tradition  of  the  good 
neighbor:  the  reconstruction  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  it  can  begin  again 
the  painful  task  of  building  world  order 
where  the  words  peace  and  justice  will 
not  ring  as  cynical  reminders  of  lost 
dreams;  and.  above  all,  the  beginning  of 


the  healing  of  the  national  spirit,  the 
beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
revolution  in  attitudes  and  values  that, 
accomplished  in  a  spirit  of  national  rec- 
onciliation, can  alone  make  America 
what  America  must  be  if  she  is  not  to  be- 
come the  greatest  monument  to  the  fail- 
ure of  self-government  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race. 

It  is  almost  1  year  ago  today  that 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  speaking  in 
Kansas  said: 

But  I  am  concerned  .  .  .  that  the  course  we 
are  lollowlng  at  the  present  time  is  deeply 
wrong.  ...  I  am  concerned  that,  at  the  end 
of  it  all,  there  will  only  be  more  Americans 
killed,  more  of  our  treasure  spilled  out,  and 
because  of  the  bitterness  and  hatred  on 
every  side  of  this  war,  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  slaughtered:  so 
that  they  may  say,  as  Tacitus  said  of  Rome: 
"They  made  a  desert  and  called  It  peace," 
I  don't  think  that's  satisfactory  lor  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  American  .spirit  is  really  about 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  this  country 
stands  for. 

■We  are  standing  here  in  this  House 
today  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  King  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  wnth  the  memory  what 
It  was  they  told  us  to  do  and  with  the 
determination  that  what  they  wanted 
done  wUl  be  done  even  with  the  greater 
difficulties  that  attend  doing  it  in  their 
absence. 

It  is  because  nothing  less  than  the 
course  of  the  history  of  this  great  land 
and  its  favored  people  is  at  stake  at  this 
moment  of  anniversary  and  rededicatlon, 
of  despair  and  opportunity,  that  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  so  urgently  and  prayer- 
fully to  the  President. 

We  attend  his  response,  patiently,  but 
in  the  hope  that  he  shall  not  confuse 
patience  with  acquiescence  in  too  lone 
continuing  a  silence. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  jield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  conarat- 
ulate  the  gentleman  and  to  commend 
him  for  his  very  thoughtful  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  urgency  that  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  be  brought  to  a  halt  soon.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  will  have  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  sense  of  urgency 
attached  by  the  White  House  to  achiev- 
ing such  a  prompt  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
for  arranging  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  a  year  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  practically  a 
dormant  issue.  On  March  31.  1968,  then 
President  Johnson  annoimced  a  partial 
halt  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  said  further  that  he  would  not  seek 
another  term  as  President.  Within  a  few 
days  the  North  Vietnamese  had  agreed 
to  negotiations.  And,  in  an  instant,  the 
differences  between  hawks  and  doves 
were  blurred — no  longer  were  doves  those 
who  favored  a  halt  to  the  bombing  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  and  the  hawks 


those  who  did  not.  In  fact,  since  last 
March  the  only  real  discernible  differ- 
ence loetween  hawks  and  doves  has  been 
the  degree  of  willingness  to  tolerate  con- 
tinued death  and  enormous  expense  In 
Vietnam. 

But  because  public  positions  have  be- 
come less  clear  and  public  interest  has 
appeared  to  wane.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  American  people 
attach  any  less  importance  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  and 
embarrassed  by  the  war.  Moreover,  they 
are  even  guilty,  anxious,  and  tired  just 
thinking  about  the  war. 

Vietnam  has  retreated  from  the  front 
page.  Most  people  have  ceased  to  read 
the  casualty  reports  and  the  battle  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers.  The  tele- 
vision news  is  less  replete  with  film  foot- 
age on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

How  many  people  have  lulled  and 
sedated  themselves  to  the  issue,  wishing 
only  that  it  would  go  away? 

As  I  sense  the  mood,  the  American 
people  basically  do  not  like  the  war.  They 
are  not  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and 
they  feel  it  is  not  worth  the  high  taxes 
and  inflation  and  death  it  has  caused. 
But.  most  Americans,  too.  are  stoic — 
almost  as  if  the  war  were  beyond  their 
control.  Protests  and  demonstrations 
are  not  their  thins,  and  besides  they 
seem  not  to  work  And  so  it  is,  I  think, 
that  the  American  people  have  resigned 
themselves  with  a  hope  and  prayer — a 
hope  that  their  leaders  will  lead  them 
out  of  the  war.  and  back  to  the  work 
of  making  American  life  a  joyful,  sig- 
nificant pioneer  experience — a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Whitman  vision  and  the 
American  dream. 

At  this  point  what  is  needed  is  for  this 
popular  distaste  for  the  war  to  be  trans- 
lated into  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  new  administration.  The 
public  does  not  condone  a  honeymoon 
of  harmony  but  inaction  on  the  Viet- 
nam question.  I  would  hope  that  this 
discussion  today  will  help  translate  this 
popular  sentiment  into  that  greater 
sense  of  urgency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  suggest  any  .strategic 
proposals  for  a  .solution.  And  while  I 
seek  to  convey  a  sense  of  urgency.  I  do 
not  intend  to  limit  the  public  options 
available  to  the  President.  Only  -f  time 
passes  without  sufficient  progress,  will  it 
be  appropriate  to  force  specific  sugges- 
tions upon  the  President's  attention. 

For  the  moment,  then,  I  will  content 
myself  with  one  verj*  significant  proce- 
dural suggestion. 

In  my  view  the  first  step  toward  any 
.solution  in  Vietnam  is  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  define  its  objectives  in 
Vietnam.  In  this  Congress  can  be  of  help. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  adequately 
assess  any  proposal,  or  to  make  any  offer 
or  counteroffer,  unless  and  until  we 
know  what  at  a  verj-  minimimi  we  are 
seeking  in  Vietnam. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essar\-  to  make  public  these  conditions  of 
a  minimum  acceptable  compromise,  but 
it  does  mean  that  within  the  adminis- 
tration it  is  essential  that  a  minimum 
position  be  worked  out. 
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Moreover,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
cide what  objectives  in  addition  to  these 
minimum  conditions  we  would  like  to 
negotiate,  and  in  turn  to  decide  the  rela- 
tive priority  to  be  attached  to  each  of 
these  additional  marginal  objectives 
With  these  goals  well  in  hand  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  make  new  and  imag- 
inative steps  toward  a  negotiated  peace, 
and  to  discard  those  past  positions  which 
bear  no  real  connection  with  our  mini- 
mum intentions 

In  the  formulation  of  these  minimum 
and  additional  goals.  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assess  long-range  American 
pohcies  m  Asia — to  put  into  per.spective 
and  real  terms  the  roles  of  the  United 
States,  our  present  allies  and  our  pres- 
ent adversaries.  We  wJl  have  to  ask 
whether  a  particular  approach  to  Viet- 
nam negates  another  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Japan,  or  the  Philippines,  or 
Korea  We  will  have  to  ask  whether  a 
particular  type  of  involvement  in  Vitt- 
nam  will  necessitate  a  similar  continued 
involvement  in  other  coimtries.  In  short, 
we  will  ha\e  to  consider  the  Vietnamese 
questlonsr  in  the  whole  fabric  of  Asian 
Pacific  relations  over  the  long  term. 

In  the  formulation  of  these  coals,  too. 
we  will  have  to  weigh  the  merits  of  solu- 
tions calling  for  a  continued  American 
involvement  against  those  which  would 
allow  a  larger  involvement  with  domes- 
tic problems.  We  will  have  to  measure 
the  need  tor  our  resources  in  Vietnam 
against  the  needs  for  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  at  home.  In  sum,  we 
will  have  to  put  Vietnam  solutions  into 
the  context  of  competing  demands  on 
severely  hniited  fiscal  and  manpower  re- 
sources. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam 
today  to  fomulate  these  minimum  goals. 
This  will  mean  not  only  evaluating  the 
military  situation,  but  evaluating  the  toll 
of  more  fighting  on  the  morale  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  prospects  of 
reconstruction   of    the   Vietnamese   na- 
tion. It  will  mean  evaluating  the  possi- 
bility of  imposing  a  solution  on  the  com- 
peting  groups   or    merely    withdrawing 
ourselves  and  allowing  the  forces  then 
existmg  to  shape  a  solution.  It  will  mean 
choosing    ultimately    between    solutions 
more  or  less  likely  to  yield  pro- American 
regimes.  But  hopefully  too.  it  will  mean 
evaluating  the  costs  of  solutions  which 
are  relatively  more  hkely  to  yield  pro- 
.\mcrican  regimes  against  the  backdrop 
of   their  costs   m   dollars   and   lives   at 
home,  and  m  loss  of  respectful  public 
opinion  at  home  and  -n  the  world 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  can  find  an 
acceptable  solution  in  Vietnam  if  we 
make  these  evaluations,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess release  ourselves  from  goals  and 
strategies  unrelated  to  prompt  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  at  minimum  cost.  I 
most  respectfully  urge  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  to  carry 
out  these  evaluations  and  to  seek  these 
new  avenues.  The  alternative  is  con- 
tinued war.  and  perhaps  as  our  patience 
wanes,  a  very  great  risk  of  further 
e.scalation  in  this  already  overheated 
conflasTation. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident 


that  after  this  evaluation  wc  will  lind 
that — as  President  Kennedy  reminded  us 
years  ago— this  is  a  Vietnamese  war.  and 
It  will  be  won  or  lost  by  the  Vietname.se. 
Our  continued  military  pre.sence  can 
only  sap  the  national  spirit  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  allow  a  certain  air  of  un- 
reality to  permeate  the  thinking  of  cer- 
tain Vietnanu'.se  The  Vietnamese  will 
be  able  to  find  a  solution  to  this  Viet- 
namese problem— and  a  continued 
American  involvement  may  make  it 
more  difficult,  rather  than  less  difficult, 
to  achieve  tills  Vietnamese  solution 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  findings  on 
reevaluation  of  our  Vietnam  objectives 
may  be  much  dilfi-rent  from  our  present 
and  past  objectives.  I  strongly  commend 
the  exercise  to  the  new  administration 
and  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gres.s. 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  ijentleiiian  trom  Illinois. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  Edwards >. 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  LowENSTEiN  I ,  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  partaken  in  this  dis- 
cussion today. 

Tlu'  country  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr  Con- 
VERS'.  the  three  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Brown,  .Mr  Burton,  and  Mr. 
EDWARDS',  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Ryan"   for  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  this  body  to  look  at  Amer- 
icas  agony.— the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tiiere 
are  some  who  say  that  any  discussion  of 
the  war  by  members  of  Congress  is  not 
met  because  the  President  i.s  entitled  to 
100  days  tree  of  criticism.  On  the  ix)ssi- 
biiity    that    there   is    indeed   .something 
magic  about  100  day.s — as  opposed  to  173 
days — I  would  agree.  Indeed,  if  the  pur- 
iJO.se  of  discussing  Vietnam  is  to  criticize 
President  Nixon  or  criticism  in  general.  I 
would  a'iree  w  hatcver  the  time  limit.  Too 
many  people  in  public  life  have  suffered 
too  mucii  anguish  from  criticism  lor  the 
sake  of  criticism  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. If  there  is  anyone  wiio  btlieves  that 
any  occupant  of  the  White  House  can  be 
comfortable  wiiile  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues,  my  words  cannot  reacli  him 
nor  are  they  intended  to. 

I  assume  that  President  Nixon,  like  his 
predecessor  and  like  all  of  the  other 
candidates  for  President,  before  and 
alter  the  national  nominating  conven- 
tions earne.'Jtly  desires  to  see  a  termina- 
tion of  our  part  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Tlie  puriJOse  of  this  discussion  rather 
is  to  remind  ourselves  and  the  jaeople  we 
represent  tliat  the  burden  is  not  only  on 
the  Chief  Executive;  tliat  burden  under 
our  system  must  be  .shared  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  as  well.  Just  as  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  pointed  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  re.solution  as  the  authorization 
for  our  military  activities  in  Vietnam,  so 
the  Congress  continues  to  po.ssess  the 
awesome  power  to  continue,  modify  or 
terminate  our  participation  in  the  hos- 
tilities. 

It  has  been  argued  that  while  the  nego- 
tiations pend  at  Paris,  any  public  dis- 


cu-ssion  of  strategies  or  fall-back  posi- 
tions is  impolitic,  if  not  downright  trea- 
sonable. Those  arguers  forget  that  the 
great  strength  and  weakness  lor  democ- 
racy IS  that  ultimate  decisions  are  made 
by  the  people  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
this  body  or  the  other  body  deUver  ul- 
timatums either  to  our  ne'.^otiators  or 
their  negotiators  as  to  when  a  lormula 
for  peace  must  be  reached  ere  .some  other 
alternative  course  of  action  is  taken. 

I   am   saying   that   every   Member  of 
Congress  bears  a  joint  and  .several  re- 
.sponsibility  for  deciding,  with  or  without 
the  administration,  the  war  and  pi-aco 
posture  of   this  country  as  it  relates  to 
Vietnam.  Tliat  decision  cannon  bo  dele- 
gated,  not   even   to   our   negotiators  at 
Paris,   let   alone  to  the   negotiator.-?  for 
South  Vietnam,  let   alone  to  the  nego- 
tiators for  the  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
nam Put  another  way.  is  there  any  doubt 
that  at  some  jioint  the  best  inttrcsts  nf 
this  country,  and  indeed  the  w  orld.  would 
be  served  best  by  terminating  our  iiartici- 
pation   in   the   hostilities  even   if   some 
other    team    or    negotiators,    allied    or 
enemy,  did  not  agree?  I  would  remind 
the  members  of  this  body  that  former 
President  Johnson  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  if  the  South  ■'^ietname-^e  Gov- 
ernment ever  told  us  to  get  out,  we  would 
get  out.  That  pledge  was  not  conditioned 
on  any  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

If  our  continued  participation  in  the 
hostilities  was  then,  and  presumably  i.s 
now,  conditioned  only  on  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  should 
it  not  be  conditioned  similarly  on  ^he 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Is  there  not  some  point  when  our  ca- 
pacity to  continue  fightins  in  this  war. 
either  because  of  will  or  whe'.ewithal.  is 
just  as  relevant  a  consideration  as  the 
desires  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment— or  the  tractability  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  negotiators  at  Pari.s? 

As  the  branch  which  authorizes  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  as  the  branch 
which  allocates  the  wherewithal  of  this 
countiy.  as  the  branch  which  states  the 
broad  policy  aspirations,  which  the  Presi- 
dent .seeks  to  execute.  Congress  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  for  its  decisions. 
No  one  will  be  around  to  justify  or  inter- 
pret the  decision  or  lack  of  decision  by 
this  Congress  either  of  which  may  cause 
the  greatest  recorded  democracy  to 
crumble  into  chaos.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves, and  re-ask  ourselves,  what  is  our 
breaking  point? 

When  IS  the  plight  of  our  cities  and  our 
schools  so  great  that  we  must  devote  the 
money  and  manpower  now  .--eeking  to 
save  Saigon  to  .seek  to  .save  Chicago  in- 
stead or  New  York,  or  Detroit?  Wlun 
does  tile  tension  and  hostility  between 
the  young  and  the  not-.so-young,  the 
black  and  the  white,  the  luuo-nots,  and 
the  haves,  become  so  great  that  we  must 
devote  our  wherewithal  to  casing  that 
tension  and  hostility  rather  than  finding 
a  modus  vivendi  bttwcen  North  Viet- 
namese and  South  Vietnamese  When 
does  the  alienation  of  our  youth  become 
an  anxiety  so  acute  that  we  must  turn  ail 
our  attention  to  the  tears  in  this  .society- 
even  at  the  expense  of  terminating  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  less  than  grace- 
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tully.  The  French  left  Vietnam  less  than 
i;racefully;  they  left  Algeria  less  than 
.raccfully:  who  is  so  great  a  seer  as  to 
^;^y  thcy  did  not  act  from  a  desperate 
concern  for  the  life  of  France  as  a 
country? 

Those  decisions — as  to  when  and  how, 
and  whether — unfortunately  are  not  the 
exclu.slve  agony  of  the  President;  wheth- 
er a  President  of  60  days,  90  days,  or  5 
years.  So  long  as  Congress  retains  the 
"power  that  it  unquestionably  has,  we 
similarly  retain  the  responsibility.  No  one 
understanding  our  .system  can  reject  the 
proposition  that  Congress  is  more  than 
a  repository  of  advisory  impotency.  If  the 
country's  existence  :s  indeed  threatened 
by  the  Vietnamese  venture,  who  says  we 
arc  jiowerless .'  And  if  it  is  not  so  threat- 
ened, than  why  arc  the  signs  so  ominous? 
Wliy  do  we  now  have  a  huge  command 
center  at  the  Pentagon  for  commimica- 
tion  and  dei^Ioyment  use  for  riots  and 
disorders?  Wliy  does  every  large  city  in 
the  country,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, .seek  more  policemen,  more  riot 
equipment,  and  express  more  concern 
about  law  and  order .'  Why  do  most  of  the 
colleges  and  many  of  the  high  schools 
liave  one  bru.sh  with  disaster  after  an- 
other? Has  tlie  whole  younger  generation 
gone  maa?  Dj  we  really  think  that  all  of 
the  campus  disorders  are  caused  by  a 
small  group  of  revolutionaries  operating 
with  Cuban  uold  or  Moscow  gold?  Or  are 
the  yoim-;  i)eoplc  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing? Arc  they  tr.ving  to  give  us  perhaps 
the  last  clear  chance  to  restore  domestic 
tranquillity  by  devoting  the  great  wealth 
and  .strength  oi  this  country  to  that  prior 
item?  There  arc  courses  that  this  Con- 
gress will  follow  and  decisions  that  it  will 
make.  If  and  when  it  votes  on  a  resolu- 
tion— such  as  the  one  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr. 
MooRHEADi  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  .siiould  commence  phasing 
out  the  use  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam— this  Congress  will  act.  If  and  when 
this  Con.m-ess  decides  to  appropriate  such 
sums  to  carry  on  our  participation  in  the 
Vietnamese  hostilities  as  it  deems  proper, 
it  '.'ill  have  acted.  If  and  when  it  decides 
that  the  continuation  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  must  be  weiphed  against  the 
possibility  that  we  may  not  survive  our- 
selves, it  will  have  acted.  No  one  denies 
the  primacy  of  tlie  President's  responsi- 
bilities in  terminating  our  involvement  in 
the  Vietnamese  liostilities.  Tliat  primacy 
hcvever.  does  not  permit  Concress  to  cop 
cut  altogether.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
our  misery  is  less  than  the  President's 
on!',-  because  we  have  the  company  of 
534  Members  with  whom  to  share  that 
mrscry. 

The  people  are  no  less  anxious  to  end 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnamese 
war  than  ihcy  were  in  the  prior  adminis- 
tration. Most  people,  as  voters,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  they  expressed  that 
anxiety  when  they  elected  the  present 
administration  and  the  present  Congress. 
I  i'.now  of  lew  candidates  who  did  not 
express  themselves  as  sharing  the  peo- 
ple's anxiety.  What  better  place  to  ex- 
press a  continued  commitment  to  that 
anxiety  than  in  this  House — "Where  the 
people  shall  govern"? 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 


Speaker,  President  Johnson  won  the  1964 
election  by  more  than  a  15-million-vote 
majority.  Yet  3  years  and  a  few  months 
later  he  found  the  country  hopelessly 
divided  under  his  leadership  and  he  with- 
drew as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

I  hope  that  President  Nixon  imder- 
stands  what  happened  to  Mr.  Johnson.  It 
is  important  for  his  welfare  and  that  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Jolinson  entangled  us  in 
a  land  war  in  the  morass  of  Asia — a  war 
that  cannot  be  won — a  war  where  we 
supported  one  side  in  a  civil  war.  a  civil 
war  that  was  none  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Nixon  won  the  1968  election  be- 
cause the  social,  economic,  and  moral  life 
of  the  United  States  was  devastated  by 
this  cruel  war  in  a  .small.  po<-ir.  Asian 
country,  a  nation  most  Americans  had 
never  heard  ot  before  Neaily  30.000 
young  Americans  were  dead  by  election 
day,  184.000  wounded.  Tlie  dollar  was 
under  attack:  inflation  had  .sapped  its 
bujing  power.  Outra'^eous  Federal  taxes 
had  sucked  dry  the  leservous  of  capital 
needed  by  business  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  urgent  needs  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  transit,  jobs,  ana  environ- 
ment. Solemn  eommiiments  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  black  citizens  had  not 
been  honored.  The  \oung  j^eople  "f 
America,  dismayed  by  the  drnit.  the  war, 
and  the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust,  were 
in  various  stacies  of  unrest  and  revolt. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Nixon  understands 
the  roots  of  his  minuscule  \ictory  over 
Mr.  Humphrey.  He  won  because  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  looked  upon  by  the 
American  people  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
Vietnam  policy.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  win 
because  of  pu'Dlic  dislike  of  medicare. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  OEO  or 
the  Democratic  civil  rights  bills.  He  won 
because  of  the  Asian  war. 

Mr.  Nixon's  credentials  as  a  peace 
President  are  .shaky.  His  past  record  is 
hawkish.  In  1954  he  wanted  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  to  replace  the  with- 
drawing French.  In  1964  lie  advocated 
carrying  the  war  into  the  North.  In  last 
year's  presidential  campaign  he  wanted 
the  war  pushed  harder. 

But  in  the  campaign  he  promised 
peace.  He  said  he  had  a  plan  that  could 
settle  the  war.  The  Republicans  couid 
not  fairly  be  charged  with  t"ne  war.  es- 
calated to  its  present  furious  level  by  a 
Democratic  President  and  Conercss. 
And  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  because  of 
liis  promise  of  ijeace  and  because  he  was 
the  other  choice. 

It  is  now  time  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  pro- 
duce the  peace  in  Vietnam  he  promised. 
Any  further  delay  in  proceeding  to  the 
settlement  is  unacceptable  as  well  as 
immoral.  Last  week  351  Americans  were 
killed  in  Vietnam,  the  week  before  336. 
Over  10.000  Americans  have  died  in 
Vietnam  since  the  joeace  talks  started  10 
months  ago.  At  the  present  rate  8,000 
more  Americans  will  die  in  the  next  G 
months. 

A  further  delay  in  aciuevmg  jjeace 
might  be  tolerable  if  the  formula  for 
settlement  had  not  been  spelled  out — 
over  and  over  again — by  distinguished 
Senators,  such  as  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  experts  in  Asian  affairs,  and 


other  men  and  women  knowledgeable  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs. 

The  lormula  has  to  do  with  the  present 
government  in  Saigon — the  Saigon  gov- 
enuiient  wants  a  mihtarj-  victory  so  that 
it  can  maintain  itself  m  power.  For  the 
Saigon  regime  only  military  victory  can 
assure  its  continuance  because  it  lias 
little  i)opular  support  and  governs  by 
terror. 

Senator  McGovern  .said  it  l.>est  on 
March  17: 

We  itre  irying  to  win  on  xhe  batlleueld  and 
in  Piu-is  what  the  Suiiion  govermnent.  long 
ago  lost  beyond  all  recall:  the  allegiance  of 
Its  own  people  and  the  control  ol  Its  own 
land. 

Tliere  is  no  more  time  for  "corLsiderlng 
military  options."  no  more  tlnic  for  "improv- 
inc  the  bargaining  position.''  In  the  name  ol 
decency  and  commousense,  there  mujit  be  no 
further  continuation  of  the  present  war  ]}ol- 
icy,  liowever,  liisgulsed  in  rhetoric  or  more 
hollow  predictions  of  \ictory  yet  to  come. 

At  this  important  crossroads  lor  our  Na- 
tion, I  would  hope  that  .-Vmerlca  could  reap 
the  bright  promise  of  the  President's  Inau- 
gural address;  and  tliat  in  the  -pirlt  of  that 
cxcelleut  .-peecli,  Mr.  Ni.xon  will  reject  the 
counsels  of  war  and  move  to  end  the  killing, 
and  turn  American  energies  ijack  to  the  .solu- 
tion of  our  (jwn  problems  and  the  tearcli  lor 
a  more  decent  world. 

The  voices  of  the  American  military 
are  once  more  telling  their  old,  and  sad 
story — "Escalate  the  war  a  little  bit 
more,  bomb  Cambodia,  start  another  of- 
fensive, resume  bombing  of  Nonii  Viet- 
nam, and  we  will  win." 

Tlie  truth  is  clear.  Escalation  will  not 
win  any  victories  in  Vietnam.  Instead,  it 
will  increase  the  total  of  the  dead.  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese.  Today,  v.e  have 
more  troops  in  Vietnam  ihan  v.e  had  in 
Korea,  and  we  iiave  suffered  as  many  or 
more  casualties,  but  'ac  have  no  victorj", 
noi  rvcn  a  stalemate.  Tlie  truth  is  Amer- 
ican military  forces  cannot  win  a  victory 
in.  Vietnam,  except  Lv  cither  killing  every 
Vietnamese,  or  sjlacing  one  guard  over 
cveiw  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Nixon,  the  uiiholy  record  of  Viet- 
nam IS  clear. 

The  only  option  left  is  peace. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  -will  tlie  uentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California.  '  Mr.  Brr.Tox  i . 

-Mr.  BURTON  oi  California.  I  v.-ould 
like  to  exioress  my  own  profound  admira- 
tion and  thank.s  to  my  distin.'-Uisiied  col- 
league from  Calif crnia  -Mr.  Edwards', 
not  only  for  iiis  leadership  today  in  help- 
in:;  bring  this  dialog  to  those  here  in 
the  Chamber  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  much  more  importantly,  for  his 
leadership  over  th.c  jiast  4  \-cars  in  tliis 
liitherio  .-omewhat  lonely  effort  to  ar- 
rest and  ciiangc  the  direction  of  our 
country's  i)olicy  in  Soutiicast  Asia. 

His  record  Jias  been  one  of  courage 
and  principle,  liis  numbers  have  been 
added  to  in  recent  months,  but  there  are 
many  more  of  our  colleagues— I  am  sui'e 
he  will  agree  with  me — whom  we  need 
before  this  battle  can  be  won  on  this 
fioor. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  have  re- 
cently .joined  our  ranks,  and  wc  are  even 
more  grateful  to  tnose  in  tiie  countrj' — 
who  with  their  letterwiiting  and  com- 
munications have  expressed  their  con- 
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cem  that  this  war  be  ended  and  ended 
now  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  shares 
with  me  my  gratitude  to  all  those  con- 
cerned cttlzens  In  the  land  who  have 
been  so  very  helpful  in  this  very,  very 
Important  effort  to  achieve  peace. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  '  Mr  Bcrton  I  cannot  add 
words  that  will  say  it  any  better 

I  do  hope  this  dialog  we  have  had  to- 
day w.th  so  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  every  part  oi 
the  United  States  participating,  will 
have  it.^  effect  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  Congr-^.ss — the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives^will  be  ovenvhelmed 
with  messages  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  instructing  us  to  do  every- 
thing' possible  to  bring  peace — not  next 
year    but  this  year,  immediately 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Ry.*n 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  weTT.  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr  Edwards'  for  his  very  splendid 
statement  this  afternoon  and  for  his 
abiding  concern  with  peace  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam  The  need  to  reassess 
past  assumptions  has  been  clear  to  the 
gentleman  for  .some  time,  and  he  has 
constantly  and  forthnghtly  brought  be- 
fore the  House  his  deep  concern  about 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy 

In  these  endeavors  he  has  also  been 
joined  by  t'.vo  other  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  California 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  as- 
sociate myself  this  afternoon,  the  gentle- 
man from.  California.  Mr  George 
Brown,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr  Phillip  Bvrton.  These  three 
distint-'uished  Cahfornians  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  bring  about 
a  change  n  our  policy  toward  Vietnam 
and  have  voted  with  me  against  appro- 
priations for  this  war 

We  were  pleased  that  our  colleague 
from  California  Mr  Bttrton  '  was  se- 
lected la.^t  August  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  to  manage  and  lead 
the  floor  tight  for  the  minority  plank  on 
Vietnam  He  performed  an  excellent 
service  m  crvstallizing  for  the  American 
public  the  issues  and  in  leading  that 
fight 

Although  the  minority  plank  was  not 
adopted  by  that  convention,  it  is  clear 
tha'  :he  .American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly supported  that  plank  and 
want  an  end  to  the  war 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr  Burton',  is 
recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  've  have  concluded  the  i)resen- 
tation  we  wanted  to  m  ike  today  There- 
fore, I  yield  buck  the  bd lance  ol  my  time 


THE  DANGER  OK  ARAB  TERRORISM 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  '  Mr  Fish  <  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes 

Mr  PISH  Mr  Speaker  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment now  appears  to  be  moving  to- 
ward 'Big  Four'  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  F'rance.  and  England  in  pursuit 
of  peace  m  the  Middle  Ea.st  President 
Nixon  recently  met  with  Israel  Foreign 
MlnI.^ter  Abba  Eban  on  this  [)roblem. 
And  early  next  month,  the  President  will 
.see  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  who  is  com- 
ing to  Wiishington  as  the  official  guest  of 
this  countrv- 

I  am  confident  that  these  initatives 
taken  by  our  Government  to  effect  a  .set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  Ea.st  are  based 
upon  the  soundest  premises  I  know  the 
President  is  carefully  assesMng  the  prob- 
lem and  feel  confident  that  we  aIII  not 
find  ourselves  m  the  position  ot  being 
trapt^ed  into  imjwj.sing  a  dictated  four- 
power  jx-ace  in  the  Middle  East,  when  I 
am  aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  believe  that  peace  in  that  area 
can  only  come  from  dli-ect  Arab-Israel 
negotiations. 

Yet.  even  as  these  Mideast  moves  are 
taken,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  puzzled  by  certain  policies 
initiated  during  the  last  administra- 
tion— policies  which  I  feel  have  borne 
no  fruit  One  such  policy  that  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  imderstand  is  our  lack  of 
re.sponse  to  terrorist  actions  and  guer- 
rilla warfare  waged  against  Israel  from 
bases  in  neighboring  Arab  States,  es- 
pecially the  kingdom  of  Jordan.  Sporadic 
Arab  terrorism  against  Israel,  of  course, 
has  existed  for  decades.  This  was  true 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment 
of  til.'  independent  State  of  Israel  It  was 
true  both  before  and  after  the  1967  war. 
Terrorism  is  not  a  result  of  the  1956  or 
1967  Aiab-Israeli  wars,  but  was  one  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  them. 

The  ?ignificant  fact  though,  is  that 
these  terrorist  activities  have  escalated 
in  recent  months,  and  have  taken  on  new 
dimensions  and  gained  new  status  since 
the  1967  U-duy  wai  There  is  increasing 
evidence  of  new  purpose,  new  direction, 
and  new  importance  of  terrorism  in  the 
Middle  East  An  activity  that  was  largely 
sporadic,  seems  now  to  be  assuming  the 
proportions  of  purposeful  policy. 

Gen  Moshe  Day  an.  Israel  Minister  of 
Defense,  has  recently  <jffered  evidence  to 
indicate  a  considerable  number  of  Arab 
guerrillas  have  been  trained  in  Commu- 
nist China,  and  are  nov^  iipe:atiiig  m 
Jordan  as  cadre  elements.  Teciiniques  of 
the  Vletcong  are  reportedly  being  used 
In  underground  terrorist  warfare  di- 
rected against  Israel  from  Jordanian  ter- 
ritory. There  has  been  evidence  that  even 
Cuba  is  involved. 

From  June  6,   1967,   to  December  31, 

1968.  the  time  that  an  apparent  new- 
policy  and  direction  of  Arab  terrorist 
activity  was  taking  form,  1.288  acts  of 
sabotage  and  border  incidents  occurred, 
in  which  Israel  suffered  282  killed  and 
1.09.S  wounded 

On  November  23.  1968.  a  time  bomb 
killed  12  shoppers  and  wounded  60  other 
civilians  in  Jerusalem.  On  February  21, 

1969,  terrorists  again  explod*  d  a  b.jmb  m 
a  crowded  Jerusalem  sipermaiket  kill- 
ing two  and  wounding  ii  On  March  6, 
1969.  a  terrorist  bomb  exploded  in  a 
Hebrew  University  cafeteria  injuring  29. 


A  clear  pattern  to  disrupt  Israel's  air- 
line. El  Al,  IS  also  apparently  developing 
The  fleet  of  eight  airplanes  have  been 
brought  under  Increasing  attack:  a  hi- 
jacking in  Algeria,  a  machinegunning  m 
Athens,  and  a  machlnegun  and  bomb  at- 
tack in  Zurich  This  is  only  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  fev 
months,  but  form  a  significant  patten 
In  this  same  time  there  is  increasing 
evidence  to  make  it  appear  that  terroi- 
ists  have  sought  and  foimd  a  prlvilegen 
.sanctuary  in  Jordan.  This  has  occurred 
while  Jordan  is  being  supplied  with  U.S 
military  assistance,  including  Patton 
tanks,  antiaircraft  weapons,  field  artil- 
lery, mortars,  communications  equip- 
ment, radar,  and  jet  aircraft.  It  has  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  Jordanian 
.Mr  Force  pilots  are  being  trained  at  U  S 
bases  under  a  military  assistance  pro- 
gram Initiated  during  the  last  admini-- 
tration. 

So  we  see  a  situation  that  even  while 
Jordan  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  training.  Arab  terron-r 
organizations  operatinp  from  Jordaniai. 
territory,  such  as  the  "El-Fatah"  and 
various  other  so-called  national  Uber;;- 
tion  fronts,  arc  receiving  arms  and  trail- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China.  The  obvious  conclusion  .- 
that  either  King  Hussein  is  willingl-. 
;;ermitting  the  terrorists  to  operate  on 
his  soil,  or  he  has  become  so  weak  that 
he  has  no  alternative  than  to  permit 
such  abuses.  In  any  event,  the  terrorises 
of  Jordan  have  virtually  become  a  state 
within  a  state. 

We  see  consistent  terrorist  violatlon.s 
of  the  cease  fire  agreement.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  operating  independently  f. 
the  Arab  States  or  States  from  whic!. 
their  attacks  are  laimched.  We  are  a.^- 
sured  by  terrorist  leaders  that  no  cease 
lire  agreement  is  valid,  as  they  maintain 
that  Israel  iias  no  right  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  picture  that, 
raises  some  vital  questions  that  perplexes 
me  What  will  be  the  value  of  the  pro- 
jected Four  Power  talks  if  terrorists  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  anv 
agreement  '.  hich  recognizes  Israel's  riyht 
to  exist  as  a  nation  I  raise  this  question 
as  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  terrorists  influence  the  Arab  govern- 
ments, but  where  is  It  evident  that  the 
Arab  governments  either  can  or  will  in- 
fluence Arab  terrorists? 

I  question  also  the  wisdom  of  traini::-' 
Jordanian  militaiT  personnel  at  US 
bases,  at  the  same  time  we  are  trainms 
Israeli  military  personnel,  especially 
pilots,  in  this  country.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  of  .selling  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  Identical  weapons. 

I  raise  these  questions  as  the  facts  in- 
dicate clearly  that  Jordan  is  part  of  a 
unified  military  command  linking  it  with 
Egypt  and  Syria,  nations  whose  military 
establishments  are  'rained,  equipped, 
:ind  adviMMj  by  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  The  fact  that  the  rei-'ime 
of  King  Hus.sein  is  so  shaky  that  there 
IS  the  strong  iwssibility  of  our  technical 
manuals  and  classified  equipment  be- 
coming immediately  available  to  pro- 
Soviet  Arab  officers  and  their  Russian 
advisers,  siiould  also  be  given  consid- 
eration. We  are  helping  to  arm  Israel 
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through  the  sale  of  Phantom  jets  and 
the  training  of  some  personnel  because 
of  the  obviously  mounting  Soviet  threat 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  We  know 
that  Moscow,  both  directly  and  through 
heavy  support  of  the  Arab  States,  Is  ex- 
erting not  only  an  ever  increasing  pres- 
sure on  Israel,  but  upon  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East.  Should  we  then  assist  in  this 
.Soviet  thrust  with  our  arms  and  our 
training? 

The  United  States  should  unequivo- 
I  illy  condemn  Arab  terrorist  harassment 
:.:  Israel  as  inimical  to  peaceful,  direct 
.Arab- Israel  negotiations,  and  as  a  threat 
10  world  peace.  The  world  community 

V  hich  holds  Israel  responsible  for  acts 
(if  retaliation  against  this  well  organized 
.\rab  terrorism,  should  likewise  hold 
.irab  governments  fuUy  accountable  for 
terrorist  activities  that  are  launched 
irom  bases  in  their  countries. 

Unless  Arab  violence  can  be  effectively 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Arab  govern- 
iients,  the  United  States  should  view 
I.-.rael  retaliatory  acts  as  justifiable  and 
i.iccssary  responses  to  the  condoned. 
.;  -anized  harassment  of  her  people  and 
;  roperty. 

.Mso.  unless  King  Hussein  can  be  shown 
to  be  taking  effective  steps  to  deal  with 
tirionst  groups  which  now  fiourish  in 
Ills  countrj'.  it  would  seem  well  to  termi- 
n.ae  the  present  program  of  military 
assistance  with  Jordan.  For  to  arm  both 
sides  under  the  present  situation  is  self- 
(;i  teating.  As  to  condemn  one  side  for 
retaliating  without  condemning  the  other 
::.r  terrorism  is  detrimental  to  world 
leace. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
.iiion  in  the  Middle  East  is  complex,  but 
I  beheve  that  the  responsibihty  of  the 
U..itcd  States  there  is  clear.  I  believe  we 
must  pursue  a  policy  of  reducing  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  we 
can  tnkc  the  Middle  East  out  of  the  cold 
war.  In  this  way  alone,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  the  .'^rab  States  be  persuaded  to 
ne  lotiate  a  meaningful  peace.  We  must 
n  •:  .seek  to  impose  a  settlement  in  that 
rc;:lon.  because  it  would  be  both  unjust 
and  transitory.  No  outside  force  can  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  relations  between  na- 
tions and  expect  them  to  endure.  Mean- 
winle,  we  must  see  that  the  balance  of 
power  is  not  tipped  in  a  fashion  which 
would  persuade  the  Arab  states  that  they 
could  win  a  war  with  Israel.  We  must, 
ii.  other  words,  match  Russian  arms 
M.ipments,  especially  in  modern  aircraft. 
If  we  fail  to  prevent  another  outburst 
ot  hostilities.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  the 
superpowers  will  inevitably  become  in- 
V(  '.ved  and  that  global  disaster  will  ensue. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
21  years  since  the  State  of  Israel  came 
into  being.  Twenty-one  years  since  the 
rain's  horn  sounded  on  the  radios  of  the 

V  orld  proclaiming  Israel's  independence, 
wiiile  the  Jews  of  the  world  wept  and 
ct  Icbrated.  It  seemed  then  as  if  a  corner 
!.;;d  been  turned  in  the  long  history  of 
Jewish  suilcring  at  the  hands  of  the 
Wistern  nations. 

Then  the  armies  of  seven  Arab  nations 
attacked  the  new  state,  with  the  avowed 
piiipo.se  of  totally  destroying  her.  And 
once  again,  the  world  stood  by  and 
watched  the  Jews  fight  alone.  Those  men 


and  women  who  only  3  years  before  had 
left  the  death  camps  of  Europe  were 
once  again  facing  annihilation.  This 
time,  however,  they  also  had  the  visible 
support  of  the  world's  Jews,  which  could 
be  translated  into  money  and  weapons 
and  volunteers.  And  this  time  there  was 
no  annihilation. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed,  and 
one  must  wonder:  Was  a  comer  turned, 
after  all,  on  that  historic  day  back  in 
May  1948.  Or  must  Israel  become  just 
another  chapter  in  the  Jews'  long  strug- 
gle to  survive? 

We  look  around  at  the  world  as  it  is 
today  and  we  must  wonder  if  all  sanity 
has  been  lost. 

We  see  the  Security  Council — includ- 
ing as  it  does  the  Russians,  the  French, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Asians — going  through 
the  motions  of  dealing  justly  with  the 
Middle  East.  Going  through  the  motions. 
I  .say,  because  no  resolution  condemning 
the  Arabs  is  justified  enough  to  even  be 
submitted. 

We  see  half  the  nations  of  the  world 
falling  all  over  each  other  to  villify  and 
harass  Israel  at  every  opportimity.  while 
blindly  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
Arabs.  And  we  see  the  other  half  of  the 
world  bending  over  backward  to  appear 
objective  or  neutral  or  evenhanded. 

We  .see  the  world's  statesmen  rush  to 
excoriate  Israel  each  time  she  employs 
her  armed  forces  to  combat  the  .'Viab 
terror.  And  we  see  the  .sa.me  '-tatesmen 
hang  back  in  total  silence  vchile  the  .^rab 
madness  reaches  out  if  the  Middle  East 
to  strike  in  Rome  and  .Athens  and  Zu- 
rich and.  yes,  even  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  hear  the  Soviets  and  the  .'^rabs. 
echoed  by  the  black  nationalists  and  the 
mindless  radicals  of  this  country,  call 
the  Israelis  "neo-Nazis"  and  compare 
the  Arab  refugees  to  the  Jews  of  Europe 
as  victims  of  a  "Nazi-like  genocide." 

The  Israelis  are  neo-Nazis?  The  .-Xrab 
refugees  are  victims  of  Israel's  Nazi-like 
genocide?  I  first  heard  those  words  with 
a  kind  of  sick  shock.  And  then  I  heard 
those  words  said  again,  and  repeated. 
and  then  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
And  I  asked  myself:  How  is  it  the  world 
can  listen  to  those  words  and  neither 
laugh  nor  cry  nor  roar  with  anger  .^ 

Is  there  no  lie  too  big.  no  outrage  too 
great,  for  the  world  to  swallow  when  it 
is  directed  against  the  Jews,  against 
Israel? 

All  the  world  Is  free  to  examine  the 
strength  and  the  depth  of  Israel's  demo- 
cratic society.  And  what  is  she  surroimd- 
ed  with?  For  the  most  part,  feudal 
monarchies  and  the  military  dictator- 
ships. Nations  where  political  prisoners 
are  jailed  without  trials,  executed  in 
secret  and  hanged  in  the  public  squares. 
"Where  secret  plots,  political  assassina- 
tions and  bloody  coups  are  a  fact  of  life. 
WhereAhe  bullet-riddled  body  of  a  de- 
posed, Jfelected  leader  can  be  exhibited 
on  television.  Where  the  news  media 
spews  out  vicious  and  obscene  lies 
against  neighboring  states  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  west.  Not  only  against 
Israel,  but  against  fellow  Arabs,  too. 

At  this  very  moment,  Israel  s  future 
may  hang  in  the  balance  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  powers  confer. 
Two  of  them — Russia  and  France — are 


totally  dedicated  to  the  Arab  cause.  Bri- 
tain is,  at  best,  indifferent.  And  what 
is  the  U.S.  position? 

If  Israel  was  not  Israel,  but  was  in- 
stead some  small  Asian  country,  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States,  surroimded  by 
countries  which  had  been  armed  to  the 
teeth  by  the  Soviet  Union,  could  we  doubt 
then  what  the  American  position  would 
be? 

Suppose  a  neighboring  government  to 
the  United  States  harbored  terrorists 
who  set  off  bombs  in  department  stores 
and  shopping  centers,  who  machine- 
gunned  American  airliners  in  London 
and  Paris,  who  planted  land  mines  on 
roads  traveled  by  suburban  schoolbuses, 
and  sent  mortar  shells  across  the  borders 
into  our  farms.  Suppose  .-lUch  a  neishbor- 
in;-;  government  permitted  all  this,  and 
her  prime  minister  i^raised  the  terror- 
ists on  national  television,  jave  them 
weapons  and  money  and  all  sorts  of 
honors.  Can  any  of  us  doubt  then  what 
the  American  position  would  be? 

In  view  of  all  thi-s.  why  has  not  Israel 
received  more  vigorous  support  from  the 
democracies  of  the  West?  Why  is  it  she 
stands  virtually  alone?  Why  has  the  most 
outrageous  .Mab  propaganda  lallen 
upon  so  many  receptive  ears? 

Wc  must  insist  that  President  Nixon 
keep  his  campaign  promise  .Tiid  see  to  it 
that  Israel  maintaiiis  military  :-:uptriority 
to  the  combined  .^rab  nations,  her  only 
guarantee  against  annihihnion. 

We  must  insist  that  Arab  uovernments 
be  held  responsible  by  the  U.N,  and  the 
free  world  lor  the  actions  of  the  .^rab 
terrorists. 

We  must  insist  that  no  outside  powers 
impose  a  settlement  on  the  Middle  Ea.st 
which  would,  in  fact,  be  a  capitulation  to 
and  appeasement  of  the  .■\iab  nations, 
that  any  settlement  i>e  negotiated  be- 
tween and  assented  to  by  'ooth  parties. 

We  must  never  forcet  the  Biblical 
injunction: 

If  I  Icrget  thee  o  Jerusalem  let  my  right 
hand  foraet  its  fur.ntr.s. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  French 
capon  ac'-s  as  guide  dog  for  the  Russian 
bear.  Of  late  I  have  been  .  rcatly  sad- 
dened to  see  the  United  States  .niccumb 
to  French  blandishments  regarding 
major  powers  talks  over  the  Middle  East. 
France  is  not  a  major  ally  ol  the  United 
States  any  longer.  She  woiks  against 
major  American  interests  at  all  times,  as 
evidence  of  recent  years  amply  shows. 

Prance  under  De  Gaulle  is  now  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  -Soviet  Union, 
slavishly  obeying  Kremlin  orders  in  crder 
to  snap  up  a  crumb  from  the  tables  of 
the  mighty.  Now  .she  seeks  a  C/echo- 
slovakia-style  settlement  at  Israels  ex- 
pense through  four-power  talks.  She 
seeks  to  pull  .^rab  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  of  military  disaster.  France  is  seek- 
ing to  .•^et  up  a  situation  Russia  can  take 
advantage  of  for  her  own  and  .-^rab 
■pcnefit  at  United  States  and  Israel 
c-xpense. 

France  seeks  respectability  by  associa- 
tion with  the  mijihty.  not  because  she 
actually  deserves  consideration  because 
if  great  nrlitary  strength,  moral  force,  or 
.1  powerful  economy.  The  Gallic  rooster 
is  merely  a  barnyard  relic,  afflicted  with 
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military  manse  and  drooping  interna- 
tional feathers. 

How  many  divisions  does  Prance  have 
In  beinkt?  How  many  thermonuclear  war- 
heads and  strike  forces  for  delivering 
them  does  she  possess?  Shredded  m  1870, 
darned  m  1918.  flattened  in  1940.  and 
forced  to  run  like  a  whipped  dog  from 
Vietnam,  Prance  has  as  much  of  a  mili- 
tary reputation  as  a  herring  has  fur  Her 
economy  is  weak  Her  empire  has  van- 
ished All  she  now  possesses  are  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  a  vindictive  leader  who 
seeks  to  ru;n  America,  enshrine  19th- 
century  realpolitik,  and  destroy  Israel  so 
Russia  may  dominate  the  Middle  East 

The  only  powers  who  should  negotiate 
are  the  United  Sutes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Francf  is  less  than  a  cipher  For- 
tunately, the  Israelis  are  already  forth- 
rightly  tellinij  all  parties  involved  they 
will  not  for  one  instant  be  dictated  to  by 
such  a  gathering.  They  know  better  than 
to  trust  in  the  fruits  of  such  barsaininss. 
Lf  Czeclioslovakia  was  awarded  a  post- 
humous Peace  Prize  in  1938,  Israel  does 
not  seek  to  match  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion in  1969 

As  for  France,  I  can  only  think  with 
pity  of  the  shades  of  her  past  ^'loiy.  when 
a  Frencnman  would  never  stoop  to  crawl 
on  his  knees  to  the  Russians. 

Heroes  of  Valmy  wo'iid  blush  with 
shame.  The  Imperial  Guard  which  held 
the  Charieroi  Road  until  Napolean  could 
flee  would  down  their  bearskins  in  rage. 
Paris'  defenders  ai  the  .su--;e  would  not 
recou'mze  their  posterity  Tliose  men 
buried  m  the  Trt*nch  of  r.he  Bayonets  at 
Verdun  would  only  gaze  In  stupefaction 
and  horror  at  recent  policies  of  present 
day  France  But  Pierro  La\  al  would  glee- 
fully understand  today's  French  Govern- 
ment, reco-^nizing  them  lor  what  they 
are 

I  do  not  want  to  see  Americans  seated 
at  fhe  sami>  table  with  the  De  Gaulle  re- 
gime, discussing  the  fate  of  the  Middle 
East.  France  has  no  right  to  be  there. 
Not  by  mi!,'ht  Not  by  right.  Not  by 
courtesy 

Let  America  look  to  her  conscience. 
Let  the  Israelis  look  to  their  weapons. 
As  for  France,  as  Jim  Fiske  once  said: 

Naught.  IS  lost  save  honor 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The 
price  of  a  modem  Judas  has  ijone  up. 
De  Gaulle  will  surely  ^et  more  than  30 
pieces  of   liver.  Perhaps  31 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  .?reat  mterest  the  .statement 
on  Arab  terrorism  by  Congressman 
Ha.mil  roN  Fish  and  feel  that  It  Is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  formulation  of 
Uol:cy  in  a  very  important  situation. 

.\s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  carefully  ob- 
served the  evolution  of  the  current  di- 
lemma. Congressman  Fish  is  correct  in 
foca>ing  attention  on  the  role  of  .\.rab 
terrorists  and  the  service  these  extrem- 
ists .ire  performing  to  the  nihilistic 
Communist  cause  Indeed.  I  feel  that  the 
proposed  Big  Foui-  '  conference  of  our 
country  with  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  is  jeopardized  not 
only  by  Soviet  and  French  bias  favoring 
the  .-Xrab  cause,  but  by  the  rise  of  the 
Arab   terrorist  movement.  Even   if   the 


Soviet  Union,  the  French,  the  .sovereign 
Arab  States,  and  the  State  of  Israel 
agreed  on  a  .settlement,  it  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  terrorists  who  proclaim 
themselves  the  only  fiualiflcd  sf^ikcsnicn 
for  the  {people  of  Pale.^^tnu- 

During  the  forthconnng  visit  of  Kihk' 
Hus.sein  to  Washington,  it  is  essential 
that  we  establl.sh  tlie  extent  oi  Commu- 
nist supply  of  wcapon.s  to  tiuernllas  and 
terrorist's  based  in  Jordan,  the  degree  of 
Jordanian  Government  collaboration 
with  such  undergroimd  forces  of  .so- 
called  national  liberation,  and  determine 
whether  continued  .\inerican  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  Jordanian  .Army,  a  force 
collaborating'  with  Cuban-trained.  Pe- 
king-! ruined  terrorists,  is  indicated 

I  urge  a  careful  review  of  Congre.ss- 
man  Fish's  proposals  in  light  of  the 
foregoing  observations  and  those  of  the 
executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  time  has  obviously  come  that 
some  assessment  must  be  made  by  our 
State  Department  of  the  Insidious  role 
of  the  Arab  terrorist  front. 

Mr  McKNEALLY  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  renewed  repnrts  that  the  United 
States  IS  taking  the  lead  in  imposing  a 
four-power  .settlement  for  the  .Arab- 
Israel  crisis.  I  need  not  remind  vou  that 
this  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Western 
World's  stanchest  ally  in  the  Mideast — 
Israel.  The  Israelis  want,  and  deserve, 
the  dignity  of  coming  face  to  face  with 
their  loncfime  tormentors  What  kind  of 
lasting  settlement  can  we  expect  without 
the  proraconlsfs  themselves  coming  to 
terms,  among  themselves''  There  arc  also 
Indications  that  this  settlement  is  to  be 
svorked  out  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations, 
throur,'h  its  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
has  shown  us  how  much  objectivity  we 
can  expect  from  that  organization.  U 
Tliant  seems  more  concerned  with  Israel 
retaliation  that  he  Is  with  Arab  terrorist 
pro\ocatlons. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
Inroads  communism  is  making  in  the 
area  One  of  the  .Arab  terrorist  groups 
has  finally  surfaced  as  openly  Marxist. 
This  Is  the  .same  group  which  claims 
what  they  call  credit  for  attacking 
civilian-bearing  El  Al  airlines. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  this  House.  I  am  leaving  for  Israel  on 
the  3d  of  .April  to  see  at  first  hand  the 
situation  as  it  exists  and  discuss  the 
situation  with  Israel  leaders. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Arab  world  are  largely  illiterate, 
wracked  bv  disease  and  poverty,  without 
the  ediicattim  and  ortranizatlon  to  enrich 
their  harsh  desert  land  For  decades,  even 
the  wealth  oi  their  oil  fields  has  gone  into 
palaces  and  Cadillacs,  and  above  all  into 
the  armaments  and  trappings  of  war. 
For  decades.  Irresponsible  leaders  have 
turned  tlieir  iwople's  frustration  out- 
ward—toward the  West,  and  to  that  tiny 
outpost  of  Western  culture  and  ideals 
which  is  the  .State  of  Israel. 

Israel  has  been  fighting  for  her  very 
•  xi.'tence  too  long.  Only  her  arms  and 
'•ou-nge  have  allowed  this  tiny  nation, 
with  less  than  the  population  of  New 
■York  City's  Queens  County,  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  nations  with  total  ixjpulatlons 
of  tens  of  millions. 


This  i,'anaiit  democracy,  this  nation  of 
survivors  from  history's  greatest  exam- 
ple of  man's  capacity  for  .sen.seless  cniel- 
ty  to  his  lellow  man.  cannot  be  allowed 
to  succumb  to  the  threats  and  as.saults 
of  iier  neighbors.  .And  while  this  perlnd 
of  danger  continues — until  lasting  peace 
.settlement  is  achieved— we  must  main- 
tain our  vigilance  m  her  behalf 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  f 
Israel  in  1948,  the  Middle  East  has  bem 
the  .setting  for  three  bloody  wars  llnkf  d 
by  border  sklnnishes  and  verbal  threat'> 
The.se  conflict*  have  been  both  the 
flame  and  the  fuel  of  an  intense  level 
of  hatred  in  the  area. 

The  loathing  and  hatred  betwre.i 
•Arab  and  Jew  is  an  all-con.suming  thiiu' 
Why  has  such  mutual  hostilities  dev.'- 
oped? 

.As  many  of  us  know,  the  story  coc; 
back  nearly  2,000  years  to  the  expul--ion 
of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  by  the  i?ci- 
mans  in  the  year  70  AD  Thi.s  Diaspora 
marked  the  birth  of  a  dream  harbored 
by  Jews  throughout  the  world  that 
somedav  they  would  bo  able  to  return 
as  a  people  to  the  promi.sed  land.  At  last! 
m  1917.  their  chance  came.  Britain  con- 
sented to  estabhsh  a  Jewish  homehmd 
m  Palestine. 

However,  the  Jews  who  immigrated  to 
Palestine  in  the  l'J20's  and  lO.'^O's.  to 
buy  land  and  to  create  a  new  state,  were 
regarded  as  unwanted  outsiders  by 
many  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  this  barren  land  since  the  davs 
of  Chr:st.  Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  op- 
pressors thcm.selvcs  lor  centuries,  these 
Arabs  dreamed  too  of  an  independent 
Palestine.  Increasingly,  growing  Arab 
nationalism  and  Zionism  clashed,  oucn 
violently 

Alter  World  War  II.  under  mounting 
pre.ssure.  the  British  proposed  divia:n» 
Palestine  into  two  states,  one  .Arab  ..nd 
one  Jewish.  The  Arabs  protested  ;hat 
they  wanted  nothing  le.ss  than  one  Pal- 
estine imder  Arab  control.  It  might  be 
true,  they  argued,  that  the  .lews  iiad 
been  persecuted  terribly  in  Europe.  But 
then  let  Europe  bear  the  cost  of  solvin? 
its  own  conscience,  not  the  Arab  world. 

Without  first  reconciling  these  tirave 
differences,  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  British  partition  -phin,  and  in  May 
1948.  Israel  formally  became  a  state. 
Outraged,  the  Arab  armies  attacked  the 
new  nation,  vowing  to  dm  e  the  Jews  into 
the  sea.  But.  Israel,  even  in  its  infancy. 
liad  much  more  spirit,  zest,  determina- 
tion, and  discipline  than  the  .Arabs.  They 
were  tougher  inwardly  and  outwardly 
than  the  .Arabs. 

Israel  did  win  the  1948  war.  but  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  was  not  leaiized.  Tlie 
•Arab  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  .-i.^n 
a  peace  treaty  for  this  would  have 
amounted  to  an  unpalatable  conces- 
sion— recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Instead,  they  declared  they  would  not 
rest  until  our  Jewish  biethern  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  the  Middle  East 
was  ablaze  again. 

Following  Egyptian  President  Nasser's 
nationalism  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956 
at  which  time  he  barred  the  passage  ui 
all  Israeli  ships,  and  his  blockade  of  t!.e 
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Gulf  of  Aciaba— Israel's  only  remaining 
outlet  to  the  East — Britain.  France,  and 
Israel  together  invaded  Egypt. 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  Israel  had 
routed  Na.s.scr's  Army  and  driven  across 
the  .Smai  Peninsula  to  the  Suez.  But 
aeam  \ictory  did  not  result  in  a  peace 
treaty.  .A  cease  fire  was  arranged  which 
called  for  I.srael  to  withdraw  her  armies, 
and  tlie  situation  remained  as  explosive 
;us  before. 

Since  then,  the  Egyptian  Anny  has 
mown  in  power — and  continues  to  grow 
m  power.  Unified  Arab  command  has 
lorced  Jordan  to  double  the  size  of  its 
.Army  Sophisticated  weapons — jets, 
:.'uidcd  missiles,  and  submarines — con- 
tinue to  flow  in  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

These  arms  are  a  threat  to  peace.  They 
waste  valuable  development  capital; 
they  tlireaten  the  only  near  Eastern  state 
■Aitii  traditions  of  democracy. 

The  irresponsible  and  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  course  chosen  by  Israel's 
enemies  is  becoming  more  clear  to  the 
world  every  day.  And  our  commitment 
to  Israel  must  be  equally  clear;  it  must 
be  a  total  one.  We  owe  our  Jewish 
brethren  nothing  less. 

Mr.  F.ARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
•.oday  to  voice  my  deep  concern  and  out- 
race  at  the  increasing  level  of  terrorist 
attacks  against  the  people  and  the  State 
of  Israel.  These  attacks  indiscriminately 
made  against  civilian  and  noncivilian 
,ilike.  are  repugnant  to  any  civilized  hu- 
man l)eing.  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  depths  to  which  these 
killers  and  assassins  have  plunored.  The 
blowin.:  up  of  school  buses  full  of  young 
children  or  the  exploding  of  bombs  in 
a  imivcrsitv  arc  acts  that  only  can  be 
characterized  as  subhuman. 

The  lesponsibility  for  the  murders 
committed  by  these  packs  of  savages  lies 
not  only  with  the  terrorists  and  their 
'^vmpalhizers — for  they  make  up  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  of 
il:e  .Arab  States — but  with  those  that  give 
•hem  aid  and  slielter.  These  are  the  ofB- 
cials  of  the  .Arab  countries  that  surround 
Israel  who  let  themselves  be  caught  up 
in  the  demagocuery  of  the  terrorist 
leaders.  The  spilling  of  Jewish  blood 
.sfcms  to  have  ureater  priority  for  them 
than  the  economic  and  .social  develop- 
ment of  Their  countries.  It  is  they  that 
fan  'he  names  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
by  refusin"  to  stand  up  against  the  ter- 
rorist. I  suspect  if  they  did.  the  power 
of  the  terrorist  band  in  their  countries 
1'"' uld  subside. 

Backed  up  by  Russian  and  American 
riims,  the  Arab  States  are  beginning  to 
liarass  Israel  with  increasing  frequency 
along  its  borders.  They  delude  them- 
selves into  believing  that  they  can  one 
ciay  exterminate  the  people  and  State  of 
I;-rael  as  Hitler's  Gestapo  attempted  to  do 
30  years  aco.  If  they  attempt  this,  their 
dream  will  turn  into  a  nightmare. 

These  acts  of  terrorism  must  stop. 
II  they  do  not.  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  reach  crisis  proportions 
even  beyond  the  current  level.  The  Arab 
States  must  be  induced  to  control  the 
terrorists  within  their  borders  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  carrying  out  their 
missions  of  murder  and  destruction. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  human 
being,  no  matter  what  his  nationality. 
to  see  that  these  murders  are  terminated. 

There  is  much  that  the  United  States 
can  do  to  help  leaders  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries face  up  to  the  terrorist  marauders 
within  their  borders.  One  mechanism 
is  to  provide  an  economic  incentive.  To 
this  end,  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  furni.shing 
of  assistance  to  countries  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  receiving  training  as  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York.  'Mr. 
Pish),  for  his  presentation  on  the  grave 
danger  created  by  the  unrelenting  use  of 
terrorism  by  Arab  extremists. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised  this  question  today. 
We  have  .iust  received  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  in  a  Zurich  hospital  of  a  young 
Israeli  commercial  airlines  pilot,  .shot 
from  ambush  by  Arab  terrorists  when  his 
El  Al  airliner  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  at  a  Swiss  airpoit  last  iiionth. 
This  cowardly  attack  represents  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  pilot  has  died  of 
v.'ounds  inflicted  by  terrorist  hiiackcrs  in 
this  series  of  attacks  by  Arabs  and  pro- 
Castro  Cuban  fanatics. 

A  touch  of  irony  is  added  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  additional  nev.-s  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Army 
was  wounded  by  Israel  forces  when  he 
accompanied  an  Arab  guerrilla  raid  into 
Israel.  The  Cubans  apparently  arc  train- 
ing and  assisting  the  so-called  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  uen- 
tleman  that  our  Government  should  re- 
view the  provision  of  arm.=  to  the  .'^tate  of 
Jordan  in  the  light  of  the  obvious  collab- 
oration of  the  Jordanian  Government 
with  the  terrorists.  A  hrst  order  of  busi- 
ness during  the  forthcomincr  visit  to 
Washington  by  King  Hussein  of  .fordan 
would  be  to  clarify  this  nuestion  of  col- 
laboration with  terrorism.  It  appears  to 
me  that  evidence  is  alreadv  compelling 
to  the  point  that  arms  shipments  to  Jor- 
dan .should  be  discontinued. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  coll 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  a  report 
by  Milton  Friedman,  a  veteran  White 
House  correspondent,  i-n  the  role  of  Com- 
munist China  in  the  Air.h  terrorist  move- 
ments. The  report  was  i^tublished  world- 
wide in  the  newspapers  served  by  the 
Jewish  Telefiraphic  Asencv. 

In  the  light  of  the  obvious  links  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  .Arab  ter- 
rorists. I  feel  that  King  Hussein  must 
cither  stand  up  against  the  terrorists  or 
face  the  immediate  cancellation  of  Amer- 
ican arms  shipments. 

Accordingly.  I  include  Mr.  Friedman's 
report  for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

Aid  Ar.\b  Terrorists:  M.'iO  Emergixc  As  Xew 
Force  Behind  Mide.^st  Confiicts 

( By  Milton  Frlednian  I 
Washington. — China':?  chairman  Mao  has 
incited  .and  .ilded  the  .Arab  terrorist  move- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  Washington  of- 
ficials are  now  newly  assessing  the  Chinese 
role  in  the  Middle  East. 


Tlie  Chairman  wants  mtich  more  tl-.an  the 
liquidation  of  Israel.  He  liopes  to  embroil  the 
United  Stat«s  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  a  fatal 
confrontation  over  the  "Palestine  Liberation" 
issue. 

Chairman  Mao's  net:  line,  as  voiced  by 
Radio  Peklne,  is  that  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, by  dlscusslne  Middle  East  solutions, 
liave  actually  entered  a  rrinilnal  intrinue  to 
establish  American-ScA'iet  hecemony  in  the 
Middle  East  by  way  of  liquldatlne  the  Pales- 
tine ciuestlon,  st.-implnfj  out  the  Palestine 
I  Arab)  peoples'  armed  strueele.  and  forcins 
the  .Arab  nations  to  compromise  with  and 
surrender  to  the  Israeli  airgressor.'^. 

Aiming  to  perpetuate  liloodshed  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Chairman  Mao  has 
ierm.ed  any  pursuit  of  i)eace  by  Arab  reclmes 
or  Washington  as  "counter-revoluntlonary 
political  Ijargainlno:  with  the  Soviet  revision- 
ists.' .'iny  political  soUition  is  rejected  The 
struggle  must  go  on,  until  Israel  is  wiped  out. 
l.e  maintains. 

The  Chairman's  thinking  is  that  endless 
violence  in  'he  Middle  East  can  be  exploited 
by  Peking.  Moscow  can  be  accused  '■!  "re- 
visioni.^m"  and  treachery  if  any  accommoda- 
tion is  made  with  Israel,  It  is  hoped  this  will 
lorce  the  Russians  to  identify  with  the  ter- 
rorism and  'he  rage  Peking  seeks  to  loment 
amona  the  Arab  masses.  .Such  identification 
with  .'Vrab  extremism  mav  bring  tlie  Rus- 
sians into  an  armed  confrontation  with  Israel 
and  the  United  .States,  he  believes. 

Pekins's  cmerslni  line  coincides  wltli  the 
disclo.sure  that  Communist  China  Is  arming, 
training,  and  instlttatini:  Arab  terrorists. 
Hundreds  have  been  to  China  and  many  are 
there  now.  Attacks  on  civilian  airliners, 
bombing  of  supermarkets  and  universities, 
mining  of  roads — the  strategy  ot  terror  per- 
fected in  Saicon — is  deslcned.  Mao-style,  to 
I  onvert  Isr.-.cl  into  "another  ■'.'ktnain." 

U.S.  intelligence  has  substantiated  Israel 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan's  recent 
i  har_-e  that  .\rab  terrorists  are  belns  trained 
and  equipped  in  China.  A  pipeline  lias  thus 
been  established  to  transport  terrorism  from 
'he  Far  E.ast  to  the  Middle  E;!St. 

Tlie  growing  Chinese  involvement  is  one 
reason  lor  President  Nixon's  ciesire  'o  .=eek 
speedily  u  Middle  East  -ettlem.ent.  It  ;s  also 
a  factor  in  Russian  poUcy.  But  Mosco'w  h.is 
yet  to  tran.slate  this  into  a  settlement  that 
Israel  could  accept.  The  Kremlin  hopes  to 
exploit  what  it  sees  as  hysteria  to  avoid 
another  Vietnam  by  getting  Washington  to 
impose  unilateral  pressure  on  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  occupied  territory  without  a 
ucnuine  peace. 

Peking's  main  assault,  iiowever.  Is  not 
on  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  but  against 
President  Nixon.  "Nixon's  words  .md  deeds 
indicate  that  U.S.  Imperialism  will  continue 
to  go  all  out  to  foster  Israel  and  back  the 
(  riminal  policy  of  the  Zionist  aggressors."  he 
declares.  The  sale  of  Phantom  jets  to  Israel 
"Shows  that  U.S.  imperialism  will  never 
eliange  its  ambition  to  use  Israel  as  a  tool 
lor  aggression  and  expansion  in  the  Middle 
East." 

In  Peking's  assessment,  the  President  is 
manipulated  Ijy  such  [-/Crsons  as  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javlts.  New  York  Republican.  Sen.  Jav- 
.ts  is  described  by  the  Chinese  as  "a  repre- 
;  entative  of  the  Jewish  capitalist  class." 

Peking  lias  :-.sserted  in  its  broadcasts  that 
the  .Arab  people  liave  seen  throus.h  Israel 
nnd  recognize  it  ;ir  a  U.S.  base  that  must 
be  destroyed.  The  .Arab  terrorist  movement. 
El  Fatah.  ;s  being  quoted  in  the  Chinese 
capitol  as  believlnc  that  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  worked  out  by  plutocrats  and 
eoncerns    of    capitalism    and    imperialism." 

The  Radio  voice  >.f  El  Fatah.  "Saut  al-.A.sl- 
fah."  is  rebroadcast  by  Peking  with  an  as- 
sertion that  whatever  tricks  the  new  U.S. 
.\dm;n;stration  may  plav.  it  can  never  sub- 
due the  Palestinian  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  armed  struggle  through 
to  ihe  end." 

China    welcomed     the    condemnation    ot 
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NUon  by  an  Important  Iraqi  newspaper. 
An-Nu  The  newspaper  called  on  Araba 
■  to  carry  through  to  trie  end  the  struggle 
ii((^n8t  Zionism  ' 

Peklnif  asserted  oonfldently  that  In  seek- 
ing Arab  favrir.  no  matter  what  trlrlts  and 
sly  meH«ure«  Nixon  might  resort  to.  he  can 
never  save  L' .S  imperialism  from  defeat."  In 
the  Middle  East,  said  Peking.  NUon  "and  So- 
viet revJsl  inlsm  h.^ve  been  colluding  and 
struggling  with  each  other  with  the  purpose 
of  redlvtdlng  It  and  enslaving  the  Arab  peo- 
ple ■■ 

Soviet  "social-Imperialism"  has  "stepped 
up  lt.8  infiltration  and  expansion"  Into  Arab 
states,  said  Pek.ng  Prance  hopes  for  'lUi 
Imperialist  return  to  the  Middle  East,"  as 
does  Britain,  according  to  Peking  3o  much 
for  the  Big  Pour 

Great  changes  .xre  seen  In  Peking  with  "the 
daily  awakening  of  the  .Arab  perjple  and  the 
further  development  of  the  national  libera- 
tion movement,  particularly  the  surtflng  of 
the  Palestinian  people's  armed  struggle  .  . 
The  Arab  people  are  now  rising  up  to  master 
their  own  destiny   ' 


GE'SERM.  LFJKVE 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  given 
perniissioii  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  connection  with  my  special  order  to- 
day 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  ob'ectlon 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  Mr  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GE.VERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revnse  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inaugu- 
ral fliirht  of  South  African  Airways  to  the 
United  States  has  arnved  today.  March 
26  We  oppose  this  extension  of  the  South 
African  apartheid  system  to  this  coun- 
try We  oppose  this  extension  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  this  new  relation  with  South 
Africa  is  inconsistent  with  our  relation- 
ships with  the  black,  independent  states 
of  Africa  This  inconsistency  Is  well 
known  to  African  states. 

Just  recently,  in  the  pages  of  the  Na- 
tionalist newspaper  m  Tanzania,  the  edi- 
tor wrote: 

In  the  final  analysis  It  Is  not  only  insin- 
cere but  also  criminal  on  their  part  to  con- 
tinue soliciting  the  goodwill  and  friendship 
of  the  Africans  while  at  the  same  time  they 
continue  to  hob-nob  with  the  enemies  of 
.Africa 

He  continued; 

If  the  American  government  had  .iny  re- 
gard for  the  conscience  of  the  Africans  and 
the    suffering    of    their    brothers    In    South 


.-Vfrlca,  it  would  not.  m  the  first  place,  have 
continued  to  consolidate  lt«  relations  with 
the  fawlstii  of  South  Africa 

These  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  independent 
Africa  echoed  the  .sentiments  of  a  recent 
resolution  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
This  resolution  stated. 

The  Council  of  MluUters  has  been  In- 
formed of  the  iilr  transport  .igreement  con- 
cluded between  the  Pretoria  regime  and  the 
government  of  the  Unlt«'d  .staUvs  The  Coun- 
cil condemns  this  agreement,  and  deplores 
the  uncooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stat-es  Oovernment.  which  Is 
contrary  to  United  N.itlons  resolutions,  and 
to  the  iissupinces  repeatedly  given  by  the 
United  StAtes  luself  that  it  is  onlv  .some  U  .S 
private  companies  that  .still  miiint.iin  eco- 
nomic and  trade  relations  with  .South  Africa 
The  Council  .iddresses  ui  urgent  .ippeal  to 
the  United  States  Oovernment  to  reconsider 
this  agreement 

These  sentiments  are  representative 
of  the  indignation  felt  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  African  nations  at  the  cal- 
lous way  in  which  our  Government  tries 
to  play  both  sides  of  the  street  in  Africa, 
or  both  sides  of  the  color  curtain. 

The  action  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  granting  South  African  Air- 
ways a  permit  was  in  clear  defiance  of 
a  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  UN.  General 
A.sseinbly  m  1962  which  requested  mem- 
ber states  to  act  against  apartheid  and 
the  measures  specified  included  one 
which  read: 

To  refuse  landing  and  pa&sage  facilities  to 
all  .urcriift  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
South  .Africa  and  i-ompanies  registered  un- 
der South  African  laws. 

But  It  is  not  only  our  Government 
which  is  trj'ing  to  play  a  two-faced  role 
in  Africa.  It  is  also  American  commercial 
airlines  which  practice  the  .same  callous 
maneuvers.  Pan  .\merican  Ainvays.  for 
instance,  flies  to  a  number  of  West  Afri- 
can states  and  then  uses  the  facilities  in 
those  We.st  African  states  to  tly  on  to 
Johannesburg  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  they  are  faced  with  a 
choice  between  abandoning  their  South 
African  trade  m  order  to  maintain  their 
operations  in  West  Africa.  What  is  par- 
ticularly ironic  about  Pan  American's 
action  is  that  while  they  have  applied  for 
an  additional  route  to  Johannesburg 
through  Rio.  they  have  also  promoted  one 
of  their  black  employees  to  a  high-level 
executive  position  to  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  black  American  travel  through 
the  use  of  Pan  American  facilities.  How 
m  nood  conscience  can  they  advertise  for 
the  travel  dollars  of  black  Americans  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  planning  to 
expand  their  service  to  South  Africa, 
services  that  will  not  be  available  to 
black  .\mericans  Black  stewardesses,  fly- 
ing for  Pan  American  in  West  Africa, 
have  also  been  removed  from  the  aircraft 
before  it  proceeds  to  South  Africa. 

Trans  World  Airways  and  BranifT  are 
also  playing  this  game  TWA  has  applied 
to  the  CAB  for  nghts  to  fly  to  South 
Africa  as  an  extension  of  its  current  route 
to  Nairobi  They,  too,  are  trymg  to  play 
both  sides  of  the  color  curtain  in  Africa. 

BranifT,  meantime,  has  applied  for 
rights  to  travel  to  South  Africa  via  Bra- 


zil. Does   BranifT.   too,   mean   to  affront 
black  Americans' 

I  am  appalled  by  this  callous  dlsregaid 
by  both  the  American  Government  and 
three  American  airlines  of  the  feelings  oi 
independent  Africans  and  Americans  oi 
con.science,  both  white  and  black 

The  .second  reason  that  we  oppose  this 
extension  of  the  apartheid  system  to  the 
United  States  is  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  It  is  cer- 
tainly bad  Judgment  and  bad  govern- 
ment when  an  official  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  Civil  Aeronautic.'^ 
Board,  can  unilaterally  act  to  extend  our 
relationship  with  South  Africa.  Tlie 
Board,  in  its  own  words,  found: 

It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  issue  a  for- 
elgn  air  carrier  permit  to  South  African  Air- 
ways, authorizing  It.  for  an  indefinite  period, 
to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation  , 
between  a  point  In  the  Republic  of  Soutli 
Africa    .  and    the    terminal    point    New 

York. 

This  was  their  recommendation  to  tli- 
President  who  then  Issued  the  enablin.- 
order  on  November  7.  1968. 

The  American  Committee  on  Afrii  .\ 
has  asked  the  President  to  now  recon- 
sider this  order  and  to  ask  the  CAB  to 
reopen  hearings  on  whether  or  not  such 
granting  of  these  facilities  is  m  the  puL- 
lic  interest.  The  replies  to  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa  by  the  White  Hou5e 
maintain  that  the  President  has  no 
power  to  reopen  the  case  before  the  CAB 
Tlie  CAB.  :.)n  the  other  hand,  has  indi- 
cated that  "the  matter  Is  now  under 
study." 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  grant  of  the.<ie 
facilities  to  South  African  Airwaj-s  is  m 
the  public  interest.  I  know  from  personrd 
experience  that  the.se  facilities  will  be 
available  only  on  a  racially  discrimina- 
tor>'  basis.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bi- 
lateral air  agreement,  initiated  in  1947, 
before  the  advent  of  the  apartheid  sv-- 
tem,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  public 
interest.  I  .support  the  request  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa  that  they 
be  allowed  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
public  interest  before  the  CAB.  If  this 
request  is  not  granted.  I  will  consider  t 
necessary  to  examine  this  whole  affair 
through  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman. 

Indeed,  it  is  time  that  the  hearinss  on 
American-South  Africa  relations  begun 
by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Bar- 
ratt  OHara,  be  continued. 

The  thud  reason  why  I  oppose  the  ey- 
tension  of  apartheid  by  South  Africa 
to  our  .shores  is  because  of  the  grave  in- 
sult it  represents  to  my  fellow  black 
Americans  Normally.  I  consider  my.^elf 
the  representative  of  all  my  constituents, 
both  black  and  white.  But  in  this  matter 
I  feel  a  particular  responsibility  to  voice 
the  outrage  of  black  Americans  over 
this  action 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  .should  be  a  non-racial  one.  It 
should  be  a  foreign  policy  which  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  creeds  can  find 
moral  justification  This,  and  any.  action 
which  extends  and  expands  the  relation- 
ships between  our  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  are  not  sections 
in  which  we  can  find  any  justification. 
The  inequities  of  the  South  African  sys- 
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tem  toward  its  nonwhlte  majority  are 
well  known.  How  then  can  we  regard  this 
latest  action  as  any  other  than  a  ceillous 
insult  by  our  foreign  policymakers  to  the 
black  citizens? 

Already  black  Americans  are  sorely 
vexed  by  the  inability  of  the  establish- 
ment to  respond  to  their  very  real  needs 
and  feelings.  Black  Americans  can  only 
regard  the  extension  of  racially  discrim- 
inatory facilities  to  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  as  a  retrogressive 
step  against  the  achievement  of  full 
human  rights  in  this  country. 

The  fourth  reason  which  causes  me  to 
^peak  out  against  the  latest  racial  injus- 
iice  is  that  it  disregards  the  growing 
prospects  of  a  Vietnam  situation  in 
southern  Africa.  Already  the  prospects  of 
,1  racial  and  ideological  war  in  southern 
Africa  loom  large.  The  liberation  struggle 
in  southern  Africa  has  begun.  Freedom 
fighters  representing  the  nonwhite  ma- 
lority  are  already  on  the  offensive  in 
Mozambique.  Angola,  Rhodesia  and  parts 
of  South  Africa.  We  should  be  support- 
ing their  struggle  for  freedom.  Instead  we 
!ind  ourselves  increasingly  engaged  on 
:lie  wrong  side.  This  extension  of  rights 
10  South  African  Airways  is  just  another 
.iccelerating  step  toward  engagement  on 
'he  wrong  side  of  human  justice  and 
'.ibertv. 

This  engagement  with  the  suppressive 
regimes  of  southern  Africa  if  it  continues, 
will  find  us  heavily  involved  on  the  wrong 
.side  in  yet  another  coiuitry.  We  are  not 
.0  naive  to  believe  the  development  of 
.American  economic  interest  in  South 
Africa  does  not  carry  with  it  the  implied 
possibility  of  action  to  "safeguard"  these 
interests  at  some  date  in  the  future.  If 
•hat  happens,  then  the  just  struggle  for 
liberty  and  self-determination  will  take 
on  unattractive  overtones  of  race  and 
.deology. 

We  cannot  be  comfortable  with  the 
rinowledge  that  this  new  link  with  South 
Airica  through  the  extension  of  South 
.\irican  Airways  has  just  begun.  The  im- 
;)lications  of  this  new  engagement  can- 
not be  disregarded. 

Mr.  DERWrNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
;  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:iom  Illinois. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
enilemans  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
also  appreciate  his  alerting  the  members 
of  the  African  Subcommittee  to  the  fact 
•!iat  he  would  address  the  House. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
nund  mj'  making  perhaps  an  observation 
lUst  to  keep  the  record  clear. 

Obviously  the  U.S.  Government  is  not 
alone  in  granting  air  rights  to  the  South 
Atrican  airline.  I  guess  they  do  have  an 
excessive  area  they  ser%'e:  Australia, 
among  others.  They  will  be  stopping  in 
Brazil.  I  understand,  on  the  flight  up  to 
New  York. 

It  would  seem  we  are  following,  rather 
than  leading  a  trend  of  recognition— 
that  is,  tlirough  the  CAB — of  their  serv- 
ice. 

Is  that  not  at  least  an  accurate 
anali'sis? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Well,  we  need  not  follow 
the  precedents  of  other  countries  with 
respect  to  granting  of  this  airline  per- 
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mlt,  if  that  is  the  gentleman's  point.  I 
can  think  of  a  lot  of  precedents  that  we 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  policies  of 
other  coimtries  from  which  I  wish  we 
could  extricate  ourselves.  The  situation 
discussed  in  the  previous  order,  on  our 
I>olicy  in  Vietnam,  is  a  classic  example. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Again,  if  the  grai- 
tleman  will  permit  me,  the  thing  which 
disturbs  me  is  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
has  a  complicated  enough  procedure  in 
smd  of  itself.  If  it  is  to  weigh  our  do- 
mestic political  considerations  or  the 
domestic  political  complications  in  an- 
other land,  this  would  place  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  the  technical  problems 
which  are  in  and  of  themselves  quite 
great. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  Members  who  take  a  dim  view  of 
the  Soviet  airline  flying  into  New  York 
City,  for  reasons  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  CAB  granted  that  permission 
over  a  year  ago,  and  now  the  Soviets  fly 
into  New  York.  I  think  we  are  at  the 
stage  where  we  are  faced  with  the  facts 
of  life.  If  in  this  particular  case  the 
South  African  airlines  meet  the  tectinl- 
cal  criteria,  I  imagine  on  that  basis  the 
certificate  was  properly  issued.  This  is 
an  observation  that  I  believe  should  be 
considered. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  I  was  intrigued  when  the  gentle- 
man did  advise  us  of  his  interest  in  this 
subject  and  pointed  out  the  special  con- 
cern he  had  that  the  South  African  Air- 
ways was  completely  owned  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  of   South  Africa.   Out  of  idle 
curiosity  I  did  check  all  of  the  foreign 
airlines  which  have  been  granted  per- 
mits to  ser\'e  the  United  States  and  found 
something  like  75  percent  are  entirely 
Goverrunent  owned.  So  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  at  least,  this  fits  the  pat- 
tern. The  lack  of  private  enterprise  in- 
vestment is  really  not  a  major  concern. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  interest  and  his  position 
and  his  responsibility  in  heading  up  our 
Subcommittee   on   Africa.   I   appreciate 
that  he  is  always  interested  in  having 
us  probe  these  matters  with   as  much 
objectivity  as  possible. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  list  of  the  airlines  I  men- 
tioned: 

Percentage  of  ownership  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  airlines  which  have  been  granted 
permits  to  service  the  United  States 
[In  percent] 

Argentina    100.00 

Australia 100.00 

Austria    79.58 

Belgium    (another  35  percent  owned 

by  Government  In  Congo)    65.00 

Canada    100.00 

Chile    100.00 

Colombia    62.00 

Costa  Rica 33.33 

Scandinavia    (Norway,    Sweden,    and 

Denmarlt)     50  00 

Dominican  Republic 100.00 

Plnlana 73.00 

Prance    98.55 

Germany    74.03 

Guatemala --  100.00 

Honduras   ---     19- 00 

India     100.00 

Ireland    100.00 


Percentage  of  ownership  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  airlines  which  have  been  granted 
permits  to  service  the  United  States — Con. 
[In  percent] 

Israel   -     50.00 

Italy 90.00 

Jamaica    60. 00 

Japan    58.00 

Mexico : 

Aeronaves 100.00 

CMA 900 

Netherlands 50.50 

Netherlands  Antilles 90.00 

New  Zealand 100.00 

Nicaragua  10.00 

Nigeria lOO.uo 

Portugal    48.00 

South  Africa ---   100.00 

Spain 100.00 

Switzerland    30.00 

Trinidad  and  Tobago --   100.00 

Union  Afrlcaln  et  Malagache  (12  Af- 
rican governments  own  a  6  percent 

share  each)    72.00 

United  Kingdom - 100.00 

U.SS.R.     ->----    100.00 

Venezuela 55  00 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Permit  me  to  clarify  my 
reference  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's ownership  of  the  airline  in  ques- 
tion. It  means  that  all  policies  control- 
ling that  airline,  many  of  which  are 
based  on  blatant  racial  discrimination, 
represent  official  South  African  Govern- 
ment policy.  It  is  not  a  private  enter- 
prise over  which  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  no  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .vield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  my.self  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alrica,  and  to  commend  him 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  matter  of  the  South  African 
Airways  service  to  New  York,  which  was 
inaugurated  todoy. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
am  pleased  that  Chairman  Dices  has 
indicated  his  intention  to  conduct  a  sub- 
committee investigation  of  the  matter, 
if  the  CAB  refuses  to  reopen  the  case. 

I  too  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
implications  of  this  deci.non  ;n  terms  of 
our  relations  with  other  African  states, 
and  in  the  context  of  our  own  internal 
racial  problems. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, in  a  1962  resolution  against  apari- 
heid  in  South  Africa,  specifically  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions "to  refuse  landing  and  passage  fa- 
cilities to  all  aircraft  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  com- 
panies registered  under  South  African 
laws."  The  CAB  decision  directly  defies 
that  resolution. 

The  South  African  Airu-ays  is  a  de- 
partment in  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment's Railways  and  Harbours  Ad- 
ministration, and  thus  is  not  only  bound 
to  follow  the  discriminaton.-  policies  of 
that  Government,  but  is  actually  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  expand  official  contact  with 
the  South  African  Government  at  this 
time,  but  should  instead  be  reexamin- 
ing those  contacts  which  already  exist 

In  addition  to  these  foreign  policy  im- 
plications. I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  decision  was  made 
by    the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board,    and 
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question  whether  the  public  interest  re- 
ceived adequate  consideration 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  testi- 
mony received  on  the  proposed  agree- 
ment was  limited  primarily,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  witnesses  of  airlines  with  direct 
private  interest  m  extension  of  such 
service  On  the  basis  of  that  investiga- 
tion, the  CAB  unilaterally  determined 
such  service  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  submitted  its  recommendations  to 
the  President,  who  in  turn  issued  an  en- 
abling order. 

Since  that  time,  representatives  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  and  the  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  all  have  indicated 
their  opposition  to  the  order,  and  re- 
quested that  the  case  be  reopened  to  pro- 
vide them  an  opportunity  to  present  evi- 
dence as  to  why  such  service  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

President  Nixon  has  already  set  a  prec- 
edent for  such  action,  in  his  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  extended  transpacific  serv- 
ice, which  was  originally  approved  at  the 
same  time  as  the  South  African  service 
I  urge  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
reopen  this  case  and  am  hooeful  that  the 
decision  will  be  reversed  in  the  best  pub- 
lic interest 

Mr.  ROSENTH-AL  Mr  Speaker  there 
are  several  things  disturbing  about  the 
authorization  to  South  African  Amvays 
to  initiate  flights  from  South  Africa  to 
the  United  States. 

The  most  disturbing  Is  the  wav  In 
'Ahich  it  reflects  the  growing  enca'^e- 
ment  of  our  country  with  South  Africa 
It  is  often  said  that  our  relationships 
with  South  Africa  are  normal,  and  that 
in  their  normality  we  are  neutral  as  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  South  African 
state  But  •normal'  relationships  as 
witnes.^^ed  by  the  almost  automatic  award 
by  the  CAB  of  a  landing  permit  to  South 
Atncan  An  ways,  bring  us  closer  and 
closer  to  acquiescence  in  the  system  of 
government  m  South  Africa. 

The  administrative  inertia  set  up  by 
our  agreements  with  South  Africa  com- 
pound the  inevitable  commercial  pres- 
sure toward  further  engagement  with 
South  Africa.  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  our  "normal"  bureaucracy 
clears  the  way  for  a  closer  engagement 
with  South  African  society  and  the  South 
African  Government. 

In  March  1968.  for  example,  our  De- 
partment of  Commerce  produced  a  re- 
port "Selling  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa."  This  16-page  pamphlet  facili- 
tates the  flow  of  American  economic  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa  The  American 
taxpayer,  therefore,  thus  underwrites  the 
continuation  of  a  process  of  deeper  en- 
gagement with  South  Africa. 

An  additional  matter  of  concern  with 
the  award  of  a  landing  permit  to  South 
African  Au-ways  is  the  fact  that  this 
move  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment—which owns  the  airline— marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  propaganda 
offensive  in  the  United  States.  South 
Africa  IS  seeking  to  clean  up  its  name  in 
international  circles. 
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The  South  African  Government  is  ap- 
pealing to  American  tourists  to  visit 
South  Africa  in  a  very  high-powered  and 
hii'h-flnanced  public  relations  campaign. 
The  South  African  advertisements  are  a 
cover  up  for  racism  They  are  inviting 
only  white  Americans  to  ase  tlie  facili- 
t.es  of  South  African  Airways  and  to  use 
the  facilities  in  South  Africa 

Not  only  will  the  average  visitor,  who 
will  be  mainly  interested  in  the  vacation 
aspects  of  his  trip,  be  shown  only  the 
good  side  of  South  Africa,  but  he  will 
come  back  and  remark  to  others  in  his 
community  as  to  how  well  he  was  treated 
by  the  white  South  Africans. 

Since  South  Africa  is  a  police  state 
these  visitors  will  not  .see  or  hear  the 
other  side  when  they  get  there.  Transit 
camps  and  black  relocation  areas  are 
hidden  in  barren  countrv  far  from  the 
main  centers.  All  nonwhite  areas  are  off 
limits  without  an  official  pennit.  Not  only 
will  the  US  tourist  be  unable  to  make 
inqmry  to  black  South  Africans  about  the 
social  .system  in  South  Africa,  but  such 
inquiries,  u  made,  would  endanger  the 
black  South  African,  for  thev  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  South  Africa 

Even  if  a  trip  to  South  Africa  does  not 
mean  conversion  to  a  belief  in  its  racial- 
istic  system,  it  does  mean  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  white  South  Africans  instead 
of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  depre.s.scd  black 
South  Africans  and  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers who  are  now  launching  an  offensive 
against  the  terrorism  and  suppression  of 
the  system. 

There  are  other  indications  of  the 
extent  to  which  South  Africa  is  prepared 
to  go  in  Its  propaganda  campaign  A 
recent  issue  of  the  South  African  Di"est 
announced  that  the  South  African  Tour- 
ist Corp.  is  about  to  laimch  its  biggest 
overseas  advertisement  campaign  in  the 
Lmted  States.  They  plan  to  send  a  letter 
and  brochure  in  a  direct  mailing  to  250  - 
000  Americans.  25  percent  of  which  will 
be  presidents  of  multimillion-dollar  cor- 
porations and  40  percent  of  which  earn 
more  than  S40,000. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  almost  S'^ 
million  which  has  been  budgeted  bv 
bouth  African  Airways  for  publicity 
related  activities.  South  African  Amvays 
has  engaged  a  Madison  Avenue  advertis- 
ing agency.  Harr>-  W.  Graff.  Inc.  Already 
enticing  adveriisements  are  appearing  in 
the  pages  of  Holiday  magazine.  Newsweek 
and  the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  the  activities 
of  the  American-African  Affairs  Asso- 
ciation. This  group,  which  claims  tax 
deductibility  status,  has.  in  fact  dedi- 
cated Itself  to  the  distribution  of  mate- 
rials favorable  to  the  racist  rcuimes  of 
southern  Africa.  In  their  recent  rejwrt 
they  have  indicated  that  they  plan  to 
expand  their  activities  in  the  United 
States.  Their  budget  for  1968  is  about 
S108,000,  an  increase  of  40  percent  from 
their  1968  budget.  Their  budget  for  pub- 
lications IS  $67,000.  an  increase  of  80 
percent  over  last  year's. 

This  new  propaganda  offensive  in  the 
United  States  coincides  with  the  new 
offensive  of  South  Africa  in  southern 
Africa.  I  attach  an  article  from  the 
Tanzania  Nationalist,  which  discus'^es 
the  attempt  of  South  Africa  to  create  a 
coprosperity  sphere  in  southern  Africa 


Americans  .should  be  aware  that  the 
arrival  of  South  African  Ainvavs  in  New 
York  IS  only  the  beginning.  It  represents 
only  pait  of  the  effort  of  South  Africa 
to  win  friends  for  its  vicious  system  of 
apartheid. 

The  article  from  the  Tanzania  Nation- 
alist follows: 

Southern  African  Common  Market 
The  white  bloc  In  South  .Africa,  consl.stiiu- 
'>f  the  indiustrlallsts.  !liiancter.<  !am>er-' 
landbaroiis,  and  intellectuals  may  dltfe- 
amongst  themselves  on  how  best  'to  keen 
down  the  15  million  oppressed  They  .o-i 
tlnue  arguing  on  this  in  their  clubs  aiid  o.',  r 
copious  cups  of  tea  But  todav  there  is  one 
important  area  of  agreement  where  Vorster 
sees  eye  to  eye  with  the  'progressive"  Oppei,. 
helmer  a«d  that  is  the  need  for  the  estatj- 
llshment  of  a  common  market  for  Southern 
Africa. 

This  concept  in  Its  modern  form  originated 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  tlie  late  Dr  Vcrwop'.i 
the  architect  of  apartheid  In  its  most  bru'tul 
imd  vicious  form  At  first  the  Oppenhelme's 
tnd  the  liberal  establishment  resLsted  -he 
Idea,  not  because  thev  objected  to  1»  •, 
principle,  but  with  VerwoerdVs  ap.irtheid 
policy  having  gained  South  .\frlca  the  we'l 
merited  title  of  -The  Polecat  of  the  World' 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  state  Joining  it 
voluntarily.  * 

The  common  market  pursued  bv  the  P-e 
torla  planners  since  Verwoerd's  death  is  v").. 
uiUlzed  as  consisting  of  South  Africa  Rhode- 
sia,  .Mozambique.    Angola,    Botswana,    Nami- 
bia. .Malawi  and  Z.imbia    This  vast  terrlto'v 
two   minion   miles   In   extent   world   embrace 
45  million  people.  The  guiding  principle  t;o  - 
erning  the  relationship  of  states  in  this  con- 
mon  market  would  be  based  on  political  i'-'- 
dependence   and  economic   interdenendenre 
Tiiere  would  be  no  interference  in  the  'nter' 
nal  affairs  of  each  state  and  thev  see  belleve's 
in   apartheid.    ,They  prefer  to  call   it  sepa- 
rate development!   working  side  bv  side  with 
African   states    happily    for   mutual    benetr 
In  fact.  Vorster  in  his  New  Year's  message 
forecast  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosnerl'v 
of  black  and  white  states  of  Southern  '\in  a 
'!J!l^^'  '^^  together  to  light  "Communist 

The  Pretoria  planners  argue  rather  elo- 
quentlv  that  South  Africa  is  linked  with 
the  rest  of  Southern  .\frlca  not  onlv  through 
trade  but  in  other  ways  Zambia  for  in- 
stance Is  connected  by  road  and  rail  via 
Rhodesia  A  gas  pipe  line  throueh  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  from  Mozambique  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  gl.ant  Calx,rra  scheme  aimed 
at  supplying  electricity  will  strengthen  the 
1  nks  further.  The  three  ex- High  Commls- 
Mon  territories  now  independent  use  -he 
South  Afrktan  ciirrencv  A  road  Is  being  con- 
Angola"    ^'■°'"    ^^^^    ^""^^    "^    Luanda   Va 

NrW    ERA 

These  Pretoria  planners  while  not  bllnkin" 
an  eyelid  at  the  brutal  and  Inhuman  e.x' 
Ploltatlon  of  the  minions  in  Their  own  roun- 
-rv.  enthusiastically  point  out  That  with  'he 
formation  of  the  common  market  a  new  o-a 
would  dawn  for  all  There  would  be  Joint 
exploitation  of  International  rivers  Joint 
etrorts  at  water  and  soil  conservation  and 
Joint  efforts  at  eradicating  stock  disease. 
There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  "loint  ei- 
.orts".  all  of  which  are  Just  paper  blueprints. 

In  this  .scheme,  there  Is  little  attempt  to 
hide  that  it  will  be  South  Africa  which  will 
be  the  leader  and  pacesetter.  .Said  Vorster 
arrog.-.ntly  in  only  November  1968  at  a  rally 
in  Nigel:  "We  are  of  Africa;  we  understand 
Africa  and  nothing  is  going  ro  prevent  us 
from  becoming  leaders  of  Africa  in  every 
neid.  The  first  step  in  this  grandiose  plan 
•s  to  see  that  the  Southern  African  common 
market  becomes  a  reality. 

Before  we  examine  the  Implications  of  the 
Southern  African  market  which  will  include 
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.ilmost  a  third  of  Africa,  let  us  examine  the 
mini  common  market  that  has  been  In  ex- 
istence for  sixty  eight  years  between  South 
.(Vlrlca  and  the  three  ex-Hlgh  Commission 
territories  now  Botswana.  Ijesotho  and  Swazi- 
land. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  that  the 
people  in  those  three  territories  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  This  customs  union  was 
tolsted  on  to  the  three  territories  by  British 
imperialism  when  it  handed  over  political 
I  onlrol  to  the  whites  of  .South  Africa  in  1910. 
Us  essential  features  have  not  altered  to 
Tills  day.  The  four  aspects  of  this  agreement 
:ire : 

1    The  maintenance  of  a  common  external 
I  us  torn  s  tariff. 

2,  Prce     Interchange     for     manufactured 
p.-oducts  of  South  .\frica  and  the  territories. 
;i.  Payment  by  South  Africa  to  the  terri- 
tories of  a  share  of  the  total  jiool  of  customs 
revenue. 

4.  Conformity  by  the  territories  to  the 
relevant  tariff  laws  of  South  Africa. 

In  1967.  South  Africa  collected  K300  million 
;n  customs  and  duties  Its  share  was  98.6'' 
..;  the  total.  To  put  ;t  differently  it  retained 
K296  1  million  and  gave  the  three  states  to- 
,:ether  K3  9  million.  Of  this  Lesotho  got 
Kl  48  million:  Swaziland  K1.21  million  and 
il.itswana  had  to  be  content  with  Kl.  million. 
The  sheer  inequality  and  the  daylight 
robbery  can  only  be  gauged  if  we  examine 
The  estimated  budgets  of  The  four  territories 
in  the  period  1967  68. 

South  Africa:  intimated  revenue  K1438. 
million;  Botswana  K14  ()0  mi'.Uon;  Lesotho 
K6.3  million  and  Swaziland   K7.0  inlllion. 

This  rich  state  can  measTire  its  revenue  in 
•erms  of  over  a  thousand  million  Kwacha, 
ratabed  a  lion's  share  and  dropped  a  few 
iTumbs  to  the  three  countries.  This  then  is 
Vorster's  idea  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
for  "Black"  states. 

The  customs  union  envisages  a  free  ex- 
change of  manufacttired  goods  between 
south  Africa  and  the  three  counrrles.  It  does 
p.ot  Include  primary  products  But  the  three 
territories  have  no  industry  to  speak  of.  The 
British  government  saw  to  that.  Lesotho  for 
Tiistance  ;i:id  its  t!r.=t  industry  when  a  quarry 
was  established  with  South  African  capital. 
In  fact  this  provision  had  only  one  aim  and 
that  was  to  benefit  South  Africa  for  it 
rillowed  SotUh  .'Vfriciin  manufactured  goods 
free  entry   in  these   three  countries. 

IION    SHARE 

But  this  free  entry  of  South  African  goods 
■  ame  at  a  time  when  South  .'Vfrlca  was  de- 
veloping its  own  .'-econdary  Industry  and 
therefore  imposed  tariffs  on  all  foreign  goods 
to  protect  this  industry.  What  this  In  effect 
meant  was  that  Botswana  for  instance  was 
prcventct;  from  buvnig  a  blanket  from  Brit- 
;an  for  Kl.lO  and  paving  K1.50  to  South 
.■\frlcan  manufacturer?  for  a  similar  one. 

The  protection  of  secondary  industry 
weighed  heavily  against  the  South  .'African 
primary  producers  like  the  farmers.  Tlie  re- 
sult was'  that  the  South  Afr:c?.n  govern- 
ment granted  heavy  subsidies  to  its  local 
farmers.  But  these  subsidies  did  not  iipply 
to  the  farmers  In  the  three  territories.  Tlius 
the  latter  had  to  pay  50n  c:;tra  on  a  100  lb. 
of  flour  and  K1.25  on  every  100  lb.  of  sugar. 

And  as  far  as  the  South  African  manu- 
facturers were  concerned  they  benefit  for 
they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  25':  on 
clothing  and  soap;  ;^0';  on  boots  and  shoes. 
and  20'  on  hardware  and  furniture.  But 
the  |-)eople  In  the  territories  lost  correspond- 
ingly for  the  goods  landed  at  a  higher  price, 
without  the  governments  benefiting. 

To  illustrate  what  this  ineans.  let  us  take 
an  example.  In  1966.  Botswana  imported 
Kl?  million  worth  of  goods  from  South 
Africa  representing  65':  of  the  total  in  that 
year.  Her  exports  were  negligible.  If  what  she 
In  fact  has  been  paying  to  subsidise  the 
South    African    manufacturers   she   Imposed 


a  duty  of  25':  then  on  that  alone  she  would 
receive  revenue  to  the  tune  of  K3.  million. 
This  is  treble  the  amount  of  what  she  Is 
at  present  getting  from  South  .-Mrica, 

The  imposition  ol  this  Tax  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  standard  of  living  for  that 
Is  what  she  is  paying  now  to  buy  South  .-Mrl- 
can  manufactured  goods.  Her  export  to  South 
Africa  would  not  be  subjected  similarly  lor 
these   are   small,   for   Bo'swana    has   a    large 
unfavourable  trade  with  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour.   It    IS    not    that    Botswana,    a    leading 
cattle    country    has    nothir.g    to    export     to 
South    Africa     Rather    Botswana    has    been 
prevented  from  entering  tlie  highly  prolitable 
and  lucrative  market  of  selling  her  beef  by 
the  Imposition  ol   still  quotas.  This  is  being 
done  to  protect  South  .Africa's  own  farmers. 
Tlic  Pretoria  "visionaries"  are  loud  In  their 
protest  itions  that  in  the  common  market  all 
relatioi.s  would  be  conducted  on  a   basis  of 
eqtiality.  But  what  is  the  position  in  actual 
practice?   In   a  common  market,  there  is  to 
be  IrLC  movement  of  labour  between  the  ter- 
ritr.rics.  Btit  the  citizens  of  the  three  newly 
inui. pendent  states  have  learnt  the  hard  wav 
that  indepe:idence  has  not   altered  one  lota 
of  South  Africa's  attitude  -o  them.  They  are 
treated  in  the  same  ',v;iy  .li  the  Vor.-^ter  treats 
the  oppressed   black.-:    in  .South  Africa.  They 
are  subjected  to  the  rigours  of  the  jniss  laws. 
Group  areas  Acts  and  Job  Reservations.  They 
.irr  subject  to  the  same  humiliatio.ns  and  in- 
dignities as  their  15  million  black  brethren 
Wi'.o  are  still  unfree. 

No  one  could  rightfully  accu=e  Sir  Serttse 
Khatna  of  being  an  enemy  of  Vorster.  He  has 
stressed  a.aam  and  again  that  his  relation 
with  Soutli  .Mric.i  is  good.  But  even  he  has 
complained.  "If  we  go  into  Sotith  Africa  of- 
licially,  we  do  not  know  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  apartheid--we  .^re  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  we  treat  all  people  in  Botswana. 
But  if  a  non-diplomat  cro.sses  the  border,  he 
is  immediately  hit  by  discrimlnatlcn.  The 
"non-diplomats"  Sir  Seretsc  is  referring  to 
are  the  50,000  Botswana  w'.-.o  arc  driven  tT 
work  in  Vorster's  .Souta  .Africa. 

This  mini  common  market  has  been  ruin- 
ous to  the  territories.  Not  only  were  they 
unable  to  develop  their  own  secondary  in- 
dustry, but  they  were  svibject  to  legalised 
plunder  lor  over  sixty  eight  years.  They  have 
been  bled  white  by  the  iniquitous  customs 
agreement  of  1010.  Vorster  rushed  to  grant 
Malawi  a  loan  of  K8  million.  To  the  world 
at  large  he  ga\e  the  impression  that  he 
was  the  blood  dunor.  But  that  is  not  so  lor  it 
is  the  three  territories  wlio  are  the  true 
donors,  for  he  has  given  to  Malawi  funds 
which  he  has  .ippropriated  trom  the  three 
territories. 

MINI    M-^RKLT 

The  Vorsters  believe  that  the  emergent 
African  states  attitude  to  economics  is  the 
same  as  In  the  mercantilist  era  where  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  land  were  Ijartered  for  a  few 
beads  and  trinkets.  They  believe  the  intri- 
cacies of  high  finance  are  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  .■\trlcan  states.  They  be- 
lieve that  with  a  few  .onccssions  here  and 
there  to  the  governments  they  wotild  keep 
quiet.  But  in  this  they  are  mistaken. 

The  three  governments  have  ~een  Throueh 
this  agreement  and  ihey  want  a  revision.  But 
the  Vorsters  so  keen  to  peddle  the  idea  of  a 
southern  common  market  are  in  no  haste 
despite  repeated  requests.  Said  Sir  Seretse 
Khama  in  opening  the  third  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  Gaberrnes:  "Bots- 
wana. Lesotho  and  Swaziland  are  not  find- 
ing it  easv  to  negotiate  a  more  f.uourable 
custoiiic  agreement  with  South  Africa.  In 
view  of  the  frequently  desire  for  frlendly 
co-operatlon  by  South  African  covernment 
I  am  hopeful  for  an  imminent  and  success- 
ful conclusion  to  the  present  necotlatlons 
In  the  spirit  of  good  neiehbourliness  .  .  ." 
And  turning  to  Africa  he  added  "In  the 
meantime,    Botswana    will    continue    to    ex- 


plore   means    of    improving    trade    relations 
with  other  .African  countries  " 

In  two  Important  respects.  Southern  Afri- 
ca is  tied  tx-i  the  apron  strongs  of  the  Vorsters 
and  Oppenheimers.  These  are  through  capi- 
tal and  labotir.  Although  no  precise  figures 
are  available  lor  each  country,  it  is  well 
known  that  giant  monopolies  like  the  .■\nglo- 
.'\merlcan.  Rembrandt.  General  Mlnine  and 
other  in.stitutiuns  like  the  Netherland.-^  Bank, 
SANTAM  have  subsidiaries  or  branches  m 
these  territories.  In  Botswana  these  would 
be  i)rospectlng  for  diamonds  and  coal.  In 
.\ngola  and  Mozambique,  it  is  for  oil.  .Some 
of  the  large  capital  projects  like  the  Kunene 
Oxbow,  and  the  Giant  Cab>'rra  Bassa  Dam 
are  being  backed  with  South  Alrlcan  finance. 
Lesotho's  first  industrial  enterprise,  a  quarry 
has  been  established  with  .South  Alrlran 
capital.  In  Swaziland  one  third  of  the  coun- 
try's agrlctiltural  exports  are  from  South 
African  farmers  operating  there. 

Zambia  has  about  KlOO  million  invested 
mainly  in  the  copper  mines.  In  Rhodesia 
such  has  been  the  massive  j.'enetratlon  of 
South  African  capital  that  the  people  in 
high  places  refer  to  Rhodesia's  and  South 
Africa's  ecommles  as  bein.^  complementary 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  this 
country  has  become  the  satellite  of  South 
Africa, '.And  Smith  has  been  told  that  should 
he  settle  with  Wilson,  then  he  could  expect 
another  bonus"  of  over  KlOO  million  just 
waiting  to  be  invested.  Over  K200  million  is 
lying  idle  in  South  Africa  and  the  financiers 
are  reluctant  to  invest  t>ecause  the  climate 
Is  not  proper. 

CHEAP    L^BOR 

It  was  British  imperialism  that  tied  the 
various  Southern  African  territories  to  the 
South  African  mining  economy.  This  was 
over  seventv  years  ago  and  they  had  to  sup- 
ply cheap  labour  to  the  then  and  now  the 
largest  industry  in  Africa.  This  employs  over 
half  a  million  workers  ranking  It  in  the 
same  category  as  the  auto  industry  in  the 
USA.  The  tie  was  based  on  recruited  sys- 
tem of  labour  and  the  worker  was  sent 
back  to  territories  once  there  was  ii'i  use 
for  him. 

Recruitment  was  developed  into  a  fine  art 
W^ANELA  (Witwatcrsrand  Recrultlns  Orga- 
nisation) not  reluctant  to  use  aircraft  lo 
transport  the  thousands  of  workers  from  the 
most  inaccessible  places  to  the  mines.  In 
1965.  it  was  estimated  that  South  Africa 
used  497.000  workers  from  outside  of  the 
territories  of  which  294.000  were  recruited 
A  partial  breakup  of  the  latter  figures  show 
where  the  labo'.ir  was  recruited. 

Lesotho:  61.000;  Botswana:  20,000:  Malawi: 
30.000;  Mozair.bique:  102,000  and  Swaziland: 
12,000. 

These  are  figures  of  recruited  '.aboiir  only. 
Lesotho  for  instance  with  a  population  of 
700  000  (1965)  sent  out  180.000  to  work  in 
So'jth  Africa.  Malawi  has  over  80.000  of  its 
citizens  there,  v.-hlle  Sir  Seret.se  Kh.ama  ha-s 
estimated  that  50.000  of  his  citizens  are 
in  South  Africa.  Zambia  on  the  attainment 
of  independence  stopped  this  recruitnient 
to   the   .incer  of  WANELA. 

Todav  South  Africa  is  proud  when  it  is 
described  as  "the  only  Industrial  complex, 
south  of  Milan.  It  already  produces  3.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel,  uses  57'"  of  the  con- 
tinent's electrlcitv.  It  al.so  boast=  that  its 
group  industrial  production  is  80  of  the 
entire  continent,  .And  there  is  no  shortage 
of  monev  in  the  larce  finance  houses  in 
South  Africa.  Oppcnhelmer  who  was  not 
able  to  find  a  mere  K20  million  to  expand 
the  copper  niinins  m  Zambia  and  thcrcfcre 
had  to  borrow  from  Japan  on  r.nfav.-urable 
terms  is  ijuilding  a  m.ammcth  complex  of 
:-teel  plants  worth  K117  million  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  financiers  have  plent.\  of  capital 
o  export. 

This  .-urplus  raplta!  has  been  cenerated 
due  to  an  ingenious  system  of  exploitation 
unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  world    Should 
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this  be  used  unjrwhere  else  In  the  world, 
there  would  h»ve  been  a  scandal  long  ago. 
But  It  was  poeelble  in  South  Africa  for  the 
exploited  people  were  black  and  those  who 
benefited    were    the    white    financiers 

British  lmF>erlallsm  evolved  this  system 
In  the  era  of  Rhodes  and  all  the  successive 
South  African  governments  have  continued 
with  this  outrage  known  as  the  migratory 
labour   system. 

It  ts  well  known  that  It  Is  the  labour 
power  of  the  workers  that  create  any  wealth 
in  society  But  for  the  labour  power  to  be 
generated  continuously  the  worker  has  t<j 
be  fed.  housed  and  clothed.  His  wage  Is 
Intended  to  cover  that.  But  since  it  has  to 
be  continuous  over  generations  this  wage  is 
intended  to  cover  food,  clothing  and  housing 
for  the  children  and  wife  as  well  It  is  on 
this  that  the  minimum  wage  Is  calculated 
Wives  and  children  are  Included  because  they 
will  provide  the  labour  force  of  the  future 
when  the  worker  is  himself  too  old  to  work. 
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But  the  South  African  migratory  system 
gets  out  of  that  In  the  most  cunninc  way. 
They  provide  food  clothing  and  shelter  as 
long  as  he  is  in  employment,  and  exclude 
his  wife  and  children  from  their  calculation, 
for  'hey  are  hundreds  nf  miles  away  Under 
the  minatory  system  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  left  in  the  reserves  or  in  the  ter- 
ritories Here  rhey  .Tiav  have  a  patch  of 
ifTound  and  .i  fpw  anlmal.s  if  thev  are  lucky. 
With  that  they  have  to  feed  for  themselves. 
The  worker  on  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract Joins  them  for  a  tew  weeks  when  eco- 
nomic considerations  force  him  back  to  the 
:and 

In  practical  terms  this  Is  how  it  works  out 
A  white  miner  on  the  average  k;ets  K  140  a 
month  This  Is  what  'he  Oppenheimers  re- 
i?ard  as  a  minimum  wage  to  feed,  house  and 
i-lothe  himself  and  his  family.  But  an  .African 
miner  jnlv  gets  K  14  a  month.  This  is  what 
the  Oppenheimers  think  an  African  needs 
to  clothe,  feed  and  house  himself  The  apol- 
ogists try  to  explain  the  difference  by  saying 
that  the  one  is  skilled  and  the  other  un- 
skilled. That  is  not  true  for  it  Is  the  blacks 
who  do  the  skilled  Jobs  in  the  mines 

In  any  cvei.t  the  ratio  between  the  .skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  is  that  the  latter  ijets 
HO'r  of  the  lormer  in  mines  in  Australia. 
Canada  and  .America  Thus  from  'he  capital- 
ists own  .standards,  the  Oppenheimers  are 
g'Uity  of  the  worst  possible  cheating  known 
to  modern  history  They  are  i,-ulltv  of  pinch- 
ing from  the  mouths  of  black  children  and 
their  mothers.  They  take  what  belong  to  the 
worker's  wives  and  children  and  pocket  these 
in  the  form  of  higher  dividends  and  increased 
profits  FYom  the  proceeds  of  this  legalised 
robbery,  they  hand  out  a  few  thousands  to 
various  cultural,  scientific  and  artistic  bixlies 
in  >rder  to  worm  their  way  as  patrons  of 
these 

The  South  African  -tate  legaUses  this  rob- 
berv  m  a  hundred  ways  oy  not  only  enforc- 
ing this  migratory  .system,  but  heaping  law 
upon  law  .specifically  designed  at  controlling 
and  uppreseing  him.  .^part  from  'he  taxes. 
It  shares  :n  the  exploitation  in  another  way. 
The  tiiik  of  ;t  modern  state  is  to  see  to  It 
•hit  those  who  produce  the  wealth  in  society 
are  provided  with  certain  basic  essentials, 
necessary  for  their  existence  and  develop- 
ment Thus  in  all  modern  societies,  provision 
IS  m^de  in  the  budgets  for  the  establishment 
of  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  roads  incl  other 
means  of  communications  But  there  is  no 
such  provision  in  the  South  .\frlcan  budget 
for  -he  497.000  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  It  is  the  territories  to  pro-,  .de  for 
all  that  for  the  worker  ^nd  his  family  When 
the  children  are  grown  up.  that  Is  when  they 
are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  sc«iety  by 
their  own  labour.  South  Africa  now  steps  in 
.md   .snatches   them 

They  are  put  to  work  to  create  the  wealth 
for  South  Africa   They  remain  there  as  long 


as  they  have  the  labour  powers  to  create  the 
wealth  Once  they  are  sick,  from  the  miner* 
pthlsls,  or  become  too  old  to  work,  then  they 
are  dumped  back  to  the  territories.  In  other 
societies  theee  workers  get  a  pension,  but 
then  South  Africa  does  not  regard  them  ae 
those  who  should  get  pensions  In  any  event 
It  is  the  terrltorle«  responslbUlty.  They  have 
to  look  after  him  till  he  dlee. 

The  South  African  state  make*  the  beet 
of  both  worlds  It  squeezes  labour  from  about 
half  a  million  workers  without  accepting  one 
lota  of  responsibility  It  appropriates  the 
stirplus  which  the  worker  generates  while 
It  gives  to  others  the  reeponalblUty  of  care 
at  a  time  when  he  cannot  contribute  to  the 
society 

One  of  the  reasons  whv  the  economies  of 
these  countries  are  not  developed  is  precisely 
because  the  lible  bodied  men  who  would 
produce  the  wealth  in  s.K-iety  are  in  South 
Africa 

STEP    I.ADDEK 

The  money  which  the  .South  African  state 
saves  is  really  money  that  belongs  to  the 
territories  If  it  ^Mves  aid  to  Malawi  it  is  m 
fact  giving  what  really  belongs  to  the  terri- 
tories It  IS  appropriation  of  such  surplus 
that  South  Africa  from  being  ,i  mere  semi- 
colony  has  become  one  of  the  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  If  it  has  climbed  high 
then  iu  step  ladder  haa  been  the  backs  and 
shoulders  of  the  African  people. 

It  is  this  relationship  which  It  want:?  'o 
entrench  in  the  Southern  African  common 
market  South  Africa  wants  the  black  worker 
in  the  most  productiie  %ear8  of  his  life  while 
before  and  after  -hat  is  when  voung  and  old 
the  territories  will  be  responsible  In  this  wav' 
South  Africa  will  become  richer  and  richer 
while  its  partners  In  the  common  market" 
Will  become  poorer  and  poorer  In  this  way 
south  Africa  hopee  to  dominate  Africa,  and 
at  the  same  time  become  one  of  the  richest 
countries  In  the  world. 

One  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  wav 
of  Vorster  und  his  financiers  schemes  is 
ZAMBIA  Unlike  some  of  the  leaders  of 
Atrlcan  .states  who  have  publlclv  stated  'heir 
desire  to  join  such  a  community. "  Zambia 
has  made  it  clear  that  !t  will  have  none  of 
t  This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  departing  im- 
perialism had  tied  her  economy  to  that  of  the 
iouth 

Z.unbia  being  landlocked  had  to  .--ely  on 
the  south  both  for  her  lm;x:.rts  and  fxports 
Zambia  began  to  look  for  alternative  routes 
ind  when  Smith  Illegally  seized  power  in 
Rhodesia.  Zambia  realized  how  right  It  was 
in  it.s  original  suggestion  for  Smith  had 
'ilackm.illed  her  on  a  number  of  measures. 
It  was  that  Dr.  Kaunda  had  In  mind  when 
accepung  the  principle  of  the  construction 
of  the  TANZA.M  railway  he  said:  'All  we  want 
to  see  Is  TASZAM  railway  being  built  so  that 
we  are  never  lig.iin  dependent  on  the  route 
to  the  south."  Zambia  thus  looked  to  the 
North  to  Tanzania  and  the  other  East  African 
stales  for  co-operauon  and  large  regional 
unity. 

The  Pretorlan  planners  cannot  view  the 
direction  that  Zambia  is  pursuing  with  alarm 
and  hatred  It  thretiiens  their  grandioee 
schemes  and  to  reduce  them  to  mere  bubbles 

Firstly,  on  the  attainment  ut  Independence. 
Zambia  stopped  WANELA.  that  recruiting 
org.muatlon  from  the  Chamber  of  mines 
from  operaUng  in  her  territory.  It  rightly 
regarded  it  iis  an  Insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
voung  nation  But  more  was  ln\olved  In 
taking  this  action.  Zambia  was  saying  that  It 
was  possible  for  Zamblans  to  live  a  life  free 
from  insult,  dlscrlmimtlon  iind  degradation 
WANELAs  road  was  one  wiiere  the  workers 
would  be  doomed  to  lead  a.  life  of  unskilled 
workers  with  a  mi.serable  wnge  The  new  way 
that  Zambia  siiowed  w»s  that  although  there 
would  be  Initial  dirticulty.  It  would  be  one 
Where  they  could  rise  to  the  highest  in  Zam- 
bia ioclety 


Now  what  worries  WANELA  and  the  others 
Is  not  the  number  of  those  recruited,  for  in 
the  overall  picture  these  were  small  and 
hence  oould  easUy  be  replaced.  But  It  was 
the  principle  of  It.  If  Zambia  could  cut  thLs 
tie  forged  by  Imperialism  and  get  away  with 
it.  then  other  states  who  believed  that  they 
would  becocne  bankrupt  if  they  stopped 
labour  would  alao  follow  suit.  If  this  came 
about,  the  whole  edifice  on  which  this  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  had  been  buUt  would 
Indeed  be  In  serious  Jeopardy.  It  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  long  term  strategy  of  domi- 
nating Africa 

Secondly.  Zambia  Is  the  only  country  whose 
resources  are  such  that  If  and  when  com- 
pletely harnessed  could  be  a  real  competitor 
to  South  Africa.  At  present  South  Africa's 
revenue  for  her  18  million  people  Is  about 
K  1400  million  (1968);  Zambia  with  her  4 
million  stands  at  K  300  million,  which  Is  al- 
most the  same  in  relation  to  the  population 
In  comparison,  the  total  amount  for 
Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  Is  under 
K30  million. 

REAL  roMPErrroR 
Today,  despite  South  Africa's  outward 
prosperity,  there  is  increased  p>overty  not  onlv 
for  the  blacks  which  is  well  known,  but  also 
for  the  whites  The  Tomlinson  C-ommlttee  .■: 
Report  recently  mot  to  be  confused  with  the 
Tomlinson  Commission's  report)  stated  that 
half  of  the  South  Africa's  farmers  are  bank- 
rupt .\mongst  other  things,  one  of  the  chief 
factors  has  been  the  hlizh  cost  of  land.  It. 
this  respect  Zambia's  aerlcultural  policy  Is 
superior  to  that  of  South  Africa,  for  It  ts 
based  in  co-operatives  with  state  ownership 
of  land 

TTiirdlv.  Zambia  tlirouah  her  deeds  has 
^hown  what  an  independent  African  stat.:" 
ran  do  If  It  h.is  the  resource.?.  .\t  present  thcrr- 
are  70.000  Africans  In  secondary  and  high 
schools  in  South  Africa.  This  Is  Vorster's 
boa.st  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  Africans. 
But  this  Is  almost  after  over  .sixty  years  of 
rule  for  over  13  million  people.  Zambia  ulth 
less  than  a  third  of  the  population  has  40,000 
in  this  category  wlthm  four  years.  It  r.hows 
That  Zambia  is  really  Interested,  while  in 
South  Africa  educ.Ttion  growth  has  bee.T 
deliberately  stunted. 

However,  the  bUgest  crime  in  their  eyes  15 
that  Zambia  has  pone  ahead  with  Tanzani.i 
and  China  to  buUd  the  railway  line.  This 
was  unpardonable  in  their  eyes,  for  they  have 
let  China  In  the  area  which  w.is  regarded  as 
the  British  sphere  of  Influence. 

TIE    fP 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  their  strategy  is 
one  destruction  of  Zambia  as  a  nation  .state. 
Thev  would  much  prefer  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment constitutionally  through  Mr.  Nkum- 
bula  and  hence  alter  its  course  But  falling 
that  other  means  will  he  resorted  to  one  '  f 
them  being  secession. 

In  this  pl.an  for  a  Southern  African  com- 
mon m.irket.  the  Vorsters  have  the  backing  of 
imperialism.  It  Is  not  only  that  BrlUln  and 
America  have  Investments  70%  of  the  total 
Investments  in  South  Africa,  but  also  for 
military  reasons.  Vorster  has  been  alloted  the 
role  to  act  as  the  policeman  to  safeguard 
their  interests  In  Central.  East  and  Southern 
Africa. 

To  the  west  South  Africa's  strategic  Im- 
portance h.^s  been  highlighted  by  the  closure 
of  the  Suez  Can.al  and  the  decision  of  Britain 
to  withdraw  her  forces  East  of  Suez.  This 
leave*  a  vacuum  In  the  western  global 
strategy  and  It  is  here  that  -South  Africa  i- 
expected  to  fill  the  breach. 

There  is  the  si.monstown  Agreement  be- 
tween Britain  and  South  Africa  to  patrol  the 
East  and  South  Co.ust  of  Africa.  Selwyn  Lloyd, 
the  architect  of  the  agreement  was  rovaUy 
received  in  his  recent  visit  to  South  Africa, 
The  Vorsters  are  banking  on  a  conservative 
party  victory  to  give  full  force  to  this  agree- 
ment, Further,  there  Is  also  a  project  defence 
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pact  between  France.  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  to  guard  the  East  and  South  Coast  of 
Africa  using  France's  naval  base  at  Madagas- 
car. The  west  knows  too  well  that  South 
.\frica  m  Slmonstown  has  a  dry  dock  that  Is 
I  apable  of  handling  heavy  guided  missile 
L  ruisers.  while  the  one  In  Cape  Town  can 
-ervlce  aircraft  carriers  and  super  tankers  of 
.•0  000  tons. 

The  aim  of  the  Pretoria  planners  of  the 
.•Southern  Africa  market  Is  but  a  reflection 
of  the  needs  of  the  South  African  white 
bourgeoisie  The  common  market  will  help 
:o  consolidate  the  system  migratory  labour, 
while  at  the  same  time  It  would  be  stable 
area  of  Investment  and  a  large  hinterland  to 
dump  Its  manufactured  goods.  In  this  asso- 
ciation. It  will  be  South  Africa  which  will 
play  a  dominant  role,  while  the  African 
.-rates  would  be  treated  as  very,  very  poor  re- 
i.itlons.  The  relationship  which  exists  be- 
'.'A-een  It  now  and  the  three  ex-Hlgh  Commis- 
sion territories  is  what  it  wishes  to  Incor- 
porate to  the  rest  of  Southern  Africa.  But 
'his  can  only  mean  progressive  enrichment 
<  f  South  Africa  and  the  progressive  Impover- 
i.,hment  of  the  rest. 

Hut  the  Pretoria  planners  and  the  finan- 
r  urs  whose  Interests  they  serve  In  no  uncer- 
•a:n  terms,  are  mistaken.  For  one  thing 
:  .imbla  through  Dr.  Kaunda  stated  that 
•  j.ere  could  be  no  compromise  on  principles. 
\  orster  cannot  come  to  a  conference  table 
.ut«r  having  wiped  his  boots  on  the  necks 
c(  the  15  million  oppressed  people. 

BURNING    DESIRE 

They  also  Ignore  the  burning  desire  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  Mozambique,  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  Namibia  and  South  Africa  to  be 
free.  Armed  struggles  have  already  been 
launched  In  these  areas  and  In  the  two  ter- 
r. lories  of  Mozambique  and  Angola  large 
,'ireas  have  been  liberated.  All  these  are  deal- 
ing death  blows  to  their  grandiose  schemes. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  a  Southern  Afri- 
r  ui  community  will  not  arise  In  the  future. 
1'.  will  and  must  arise.  But  It  will  be  when 
S.  Africa  will  be  rid  of  the  minority  regimes 
and  where  new  governments  will  arise  based 
on  the  popular  wUl  of  all  the  people  irre- 
spective of  race,  colour  and  creed. 

In  such  a  community,  the  nations  will 
g.ither  as  equals,  and  discuss  and  plan  as 
equals.  That  will  be  a  really  genuine  South- 
ern African  community  which  will  serve  the 
Interest  of  the  Inhabitants  of  their  terri- 
tories. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  join  my  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  African  Sub- 
ccniinittee  today  in  support  of  his  caU  for 
a  reopening  of  the  case  of  the  permit 
■-ranted  last  year  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
ics  Board  to  South  African  Airways  to 
:'.'.  into  New  York.  It  is  the  most  direct 
route  between  South  Africa  and  the 
I'l.ited  States  permitted  to  date,  and  I 
11.'.  deeply  concerned  that  its  authoriza- 
tion has  diminished  our  dedication  to 
Mi.-tice  in  the  eyes  of  black  Africans  and 
:  ...ck  Americans  alike. 

Although  the  right  of  South  Africa 
t  -1  fly  into  the  United  States  was  estab- 
li.^ncd  by  a  reciprocity  protocol  under  an 
aereement  between  the  two  Governments 
ill  1947 — a  year  before  apartheid  became 
■:;p  national  policy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa — no  route  was  defined. 
Since  then  this  policy  of  injustice  has 
I'ccome  common  knowledge,  yet  in  1968 
the  Johnson  administration  agreed  to 
amend  the  1947  agreement  and  define  a 
specific  air  route  for  South  Africa.  This 
was  the  time  for  a  review  of  the  basic 
agreement,  in  light  of  the  situation  in 


South  Africa.  Yet  on  November  7,  1968, 
the  certification  of  a  Johannesburg- 
New  York  air  route  was  issued  to  South 
African  Airways. 

The  permit  to  South  African  Airways 
has  far  greater  implications  than  a  mere 
commercial  bid  for  business  by  an  air- 
line. It  involves  an  action  that  can  easily 
be  interpreted  by  sensitive  observers  not 
only  in  Africa  but  also  in  the  United 
States  as  official  "sanction"  of  the  sys- 
tem of  apartheid  which  prevails  in  all 
institutions  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa.  South 
African  Airways  is  administered  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  South  African  Government.  Given 
the  natiure  of  the  segregated  and  dis- 
criminatory conditions  which  exist  in 
South  Africa,  the  extensive  advertising 
campaign  being  waged  for  American 
tourism  is  a  bid  for  white  tourism. 

This  policy  of  discrimination  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  goals  we  have 
espoused  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  civil  rights  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress.  It  is.  in  addition,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  our  efforts  in  the 
foreign  policy  area  to  strengthen  our  re- 
lationship with  the  African  nations.  In 
the  then  Vice  President  Nixon's  report  on 
his  trip  to  Africa  in  1957  he  said: 

The  understanding  of  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand  as  a  nation  is  a  tremendous 
asset  to  us  in  this  area.  The  maintenance  1 1 
(our)  .  .  .  prestige  .  .  .  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  of  the  Continent  con- 
tinue to  understand  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  independence  i  and  i  equal- 
ity ...  to  ■which  they  are  so  deeply  devoted. 

I  certainly  agree  that  progress  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  is  vital  to  our  good  relations  with 
Africa.  Just  as  important,  however,  is 
that  the  need  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  principles  we  espouse  ex- 
tends beyond  our  efforts  at  home.  We 
must  also  oppose  discrimination  in  Africa 
itself,  and  a  reexamination  of  permit  to 
South  African  Airways  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction. 

Section  402(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  requires  that  a  permit  be  granted  if 
"such  transportation  will  be  in  the  public 
interest."  As  I  have  suggested,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  that  the  South  Afri- 
can Airway  route  is  truly  in  the  public 
interest.  Although  the  law  requires  fur- 
thermore, a  public  hearing  when  a  permit 
such  as  that  granted  to  South  African 
Airways  is  under  consideration,  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  learned  of  this  action  only 
after  it  had  been  completed.  The  public 
has,  I  feel,  a  direct  stake  in  the  basic 
issues  involved  in  the  granting  of  this 
permit  and  should  be  afforded  ever>-  op- 
portunity to  give  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  case  and  to  make  itself 
heard. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  and  fellow  De- 
troiter,  Charles  C.  Diggs.  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  special  order  to  protest  the 
initiation  of  direct  flights  from  South 
Africa  to  New  York.  His  speech  today 
is  a  small  addition  to  his  already  out- 
standing record  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  His  constituents 
and  black  Americans  across  the  country 


greatly  appreciate  his  action  in  bringing 
this  very  serious  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  colleague  has  eloquently  stated  our 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  facilities  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port, or  any  American  airport.  I  join  him 
and  the  American  Committee  on  Africa 
in  requesting  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  reconsider  its  decision  to  permit 
South  African  Airways  the  right  to  land 
at  Kennedy  Airport.  Of  aU  the  places  in 
the  world  with  which  the  United  States 
does  not  need  a  direct  link,  South  Africa 
is  tmdoubtedly  the  most  undesirable.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  certainly 
gone  far  beyond  its  authority  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  in  issuing  a 
foreign  air  carrier  permit  to  South  Afri- 
can Airways — a  firm  which  bears  the 
name  of.  and  is  based  in  a  country  which 
we  have  severely  condemned  for  its  policy 
of  apartheid.  I  have  not  found  during  my 
.service  in  the  Congress  that  the  CAB  has 
the  right  to  make  foreign  policy. 

The  utter  lack  of  con.sideration  for  the 
African  nations  with  which  we  are 
friends  is  obvious.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  in  imminent  dancer  oi  infringe- 
ment of  their  territorial  ri^ht.s  by  South 
Africa  and  are  no  doubt  appalled  by  this 
liesture  of  friendship  toward  .South 
Africa.  Direct  flights  between  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  can  only 
serve  to  iieigliten  tensions  in  that  area 
and  to  impair  our  own  diplcn:atic  rela- 
tions with  the  African  nations  who  abhor 
South  Africa  and  everythintz  it  .symbo- 
lizes. 

I  cannot  express  the  frustration  and 
dissust  I  have  for  the  ludicrous  idea  of 
permitting  anything  that  .-macks  of 
South  African  apartheid  into  the  United 
States.  Do  we  not  liave  enough  racial 
problems  m  the  United  .States  without 
seeking  to  create  other.^?  No  black  man  is 
welcome  in  South  Africa — are  we  poing 
to  see  separate  ticket  counters  instituted 
for  white  Americans  wi:o  want  to  travel 
to  Soutii  Africa  and  black  Americans  v.'ho 
want  to  go  elsewhere?  Or  perhaps  sepa- 
rate waiting  rooms?  It  i.s  bad  enough 
that  there  are  American  airlines  who  fly 
to  South  Africa  at  all.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  v.ould  not 
only  rescind  the  permit  to  South  African 
Airways  and  to  Pan  American  Airways 
for  flights  to  South  Africa,  but  that  it 
would  not  even  consider  issuinc  such 
rights  to  any  other  airlme  which  operates 
in  the  United  States,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  CAB  will  hold 
public  liearings  on  this  matter  and  re- 
consider the  issuance  of  this  permit  to 
South  African  Airwa.vs.  so  that  the  mat- 
ter will  not  require  a  full-.scale  conares- 
sional  investigation.  I  am  gratified,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  African  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  offered  to  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa  and  all  other  aggrieved 
persons  the  recourse  of  an  investigation 
by  his  subcommittee  should  the  CAB  fail 
to  act  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

March  26  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  day  for 
America,  especially  for  black  America  as 
it  marks  a  beginning  of  a  tie  between  our 
country  and  one  which  stands  against 
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everythlni?  in  which  we  believe  My  op- 
pasition  to  these  fliRhts  will  not  end  until 
I  know  that  the  last  South  African  Air- 
way flight  from  New  York  has  left  and 
that  no  more  shall  cnnip 


MCKiFlHEAD  AND  :i3  ME\rBFRS  OF 
CONCiRESS  ASK  FOR  VIETNAM 
MIUTARY  REDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  senile- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Moor- 
head  •.    IS    recognized   for    10   minutes. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker  almost 
exactly  1  year  aso — on  March  U.  1968 — 
when  there  were  press  stories  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  military  was  requestini?  an 
additional  206.000  troops  in  Vietnam. 
several  of  our  colleagues  joined  me  in 
cosponsorine  a  resolution  that  provided: 

Re^olir-d.  That  It  !s  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  rhe  United  States  should  not  increase 
Its  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam 

I  belieye  that  our  resolution  made  a 
contribution  to  the  decision  asiainst 
further  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Less  than  3  weeks  later  the  decision  to 
restrict  the  bombing  was  announced  and 
the  initial  steps  were  taken  which  led 
to  the  openinj?  of  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

The  peace  talks  have  been  in  progress 
for  10  months  and  Mr  Nixon  has  been 
in  office  :or  2  months,  yet  the  level  of 
the  war  and.  more  importantly,  the  lev- 
el of  American  participation  in  it  con- 
tinues unchani-'ed. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  has  again  come 
for  Congress  to  make  its  influence  felt 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  time  has 
comL'.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  Congress  to 
express  to  the  administration  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  begin  the 
process  of  deescalation  of  the  American 
military  effort, 

AccordinLily.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
33  cosponsors  I  am  today  introducing  an- 
other very  brief  resolution  which  pro- 
vides : 

RcsoUrd.  That  It  is  the  sense  uf  Congress 
thai  the  United  States  should  t)egln  to  re- 
duce its   military   involvement    In   Vietnam. 

I  invite  all  Members  v^ho  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  begin  the  deescala- 
tion of  oui-  militarj  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam to  ioin  with  me  in  introducing  sim- 
ilar resolutions. 

The  following  Members  cosponsored 
Mr    MooRHE.\D's  concurrent   resolution; 

J.).\.\rjIAN  B.  BlNGH.AM.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN. 
JOKN    CONVERS,   JR.,   JOHN    H.    DENT.    DON 

Edu  '.Ros.  Leonard  Farbstein,  Joseph  M. 
Gavdos,  Jacob  H  Gildert.  Seymour  Hal- 
PER.v,  Augustus  F  Hawkins.  Ken  Hech- 
LER.  Harold  T.  Johnson.  Robert  \V  K.^s- 
tenmeier.  Edward  I  Koch,  Robert  L. 
Leogett.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  .Aener  J. 
MiKV  \.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Patsy  T  Mink, 
John  E  Moss.  Bertram  Podei  : .  Thomas 
M.  Rees.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Peter  \V  Rn- 
DiNo,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Edward 
R.  RovBAL.  William  F  Ryan.  James  H. 
ScHEUER.  Frank  Tjiompson.  Jr  .  Joseph 
P  ViGORiTO.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  and  Gus  Yatron 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr  MooRHE.AD  >  in  cosponsoring  his  res- 
olution expres.sing  the  sense  of  Congress 


that  the  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  a  reduction  of  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam 

Obviously,  because  of  the  current  sit- 
uation where  we  are  undertaking  three 
ofTensive  actions  to  forestall  a  threatened 
massive  attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
we  recosrnLze  that  immediate  implemen- 
tation of  our  objective  Is  difficult  Mili- 
tary necessities  and  the  netxl  to  protect 
our  valiant  servicemen  fighting  there  now 
preclude  precipitous  withdrawal  of 
troops. 

But  I  most  strongly  believe  that  we 
must  begin  to  brine  home  our  US  and 
allied  militai-v-  forces  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
.slble  We  all  hope.  I  know,  that  the  Paris 
negotiations— both  the  formal  meetings 
and  the  private  talks — will  result  m  a 
settlement  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  begin  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  military  commitment  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  yoimg  men  now  engaged  in 
combat  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  ot  the  resolution  introduced  by 
our  distingiushed  colleague  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  which  I  hope  will  win  prompt 
approval.  It  is  right  and  proper  at  this 
time  that  Congress  express  its  support 
of  ending  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  ne- 
gotiation, not  escalation. 

A  year  ago  this  month  I  wrote  the 
President  and  stood  here  in  the  House  to 
urge  that  our  Nation  take  the  initiative 
in  seeking  a  speedy  resolution  to  the  war 
which  held  the  threat  of  steady  expan- 
sion with  no  rnd  in  sight.  Much  has 
changed  and  vet  little  has  changed  in 
the  long,  tortuous  months  since  then. 
The  battles  continue  with  their  cr'm  toll 
of  sutfering  and  death  to  our  gallant 
young  men  and  the  helpless  i^eople  of 
Vietnam.  It  ;s  obvious  that  victory  be- 
longs to  neither  side,  that  the  war  is  not 
winnable  by  either  side.  Clearly  it  is 
time  to  bring  to  thf-  Paris  talks  the  in- 
tensity of  purpo.se.  the  sense  of  urgency 
for  peace  with  which  mankind  always 
pursues  military  elTort.  The  stakes  are 
too  liigh  for  us  not  to  seize  boldly  this 
moment  to  work  out  a  compromise  set- 
tlement in  Paris.  Let  us  approve  this  res- 
olution as  an  indication  of  the  earnest 
der,ire  of  the  American  people  for  a  gen- 
uinely negotiated  settlement  at  Paris 
without  protracted  hag'ding  and  hair- 
.splitting. 

Over  and  above  all  men  must  learn  in 
this  nuclear  age  to  substitute  the  rule  of 
force  with  the  rule  of  law.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  what  people  can  get  in 
terms  of  a  rule  of  law  would  contribute 
more  to  their  security  than  what  they 
liave  stockpiled  in  the  form  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Nixoii  administration  took  oIBce.  we 
looked  to  It  for  new  initiatives  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Tlie  President  was 
unburdened  by  old  commitments  and 
I'nprudent  .allegiances  His  newness  gave 
him  momentum  But  more  than  2 
months  have  parsed  and  t  is  difficult  to 
discern  a  chanye  in  policy,  either  in 
Paris  or  on  the  battlefield  Some  300 
of  our  young  men  are  liyini;  every  week. 
Surely  the  casualties  alone  are  ample 
reason  for  rushing  this  war  to  an  end. 


I  cannot  conceal,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  grow- 
mg  disappointment  with  the  adminis- 
trations failure  to  achieve  i^eace.  1  think 
It  Is  now  time  that  Congress  suspend  its 
silence,  lest  the  new  government  over- 
look our  concern  or  mistake  the  natuit 
of  the  mandate  it  received  last  Decem- 
ber. Peace  is  the  first  order  of  business 
uf  our  Government.  It  must  not  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  the  same  way 
I  do  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  that  ;t 
IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Uniied 
States  should  begin  to  reduce  its  mili- 
tary involvement  in  V^ictnam  Almost  ex- 
actly a  year  ago.  I  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution in  Congress  "that  the  United 
States  should  not  increa.se  lUs  military 
involvement  ;n  Vietnam  "  I  believe  our 
resolution  then  made  .some  contribution 
to  the  deci-sion  against  further  escala- 
tion. Tlie  time  has  come  for  Congrc.v.s 
to  again  make  its  influence  felt  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  turn  our  tt- 
forts  toward  ending  tlie  war  and  to  ■.  r. - 
ing  priority  to  the  cri-ses  in  our  cities— 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  hungiy,  end 
minority  groups  at  home.  I  reix?at.  peace 
should  be  the  hrst  order  of  business  oi 
our  Government. 


SOME  PERSPECTIVE  ON  RIGHTS  '  - 
OUR  RIGHTS  COMPARED  WITH 
OniERS  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  identic- 
man  from  Califonaia  'Mr.  Talcotti.  h 
recognized  for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  cavalier  and  imcaring  atti- 
tude which  .some  of  our  comfortable, 
affluent  free  citizens  have  a.ssumed  rela- 
tive to  the  freedoms"  and  "rights"  of 
other  human  beings  on  our  little  planet 

I  once  understood  that  early  .\mcn- 
cans  fiercely  fought  for  certain  individual 
freedoms  and  rights — albeit  for  them- 
selves. 

I  once  tmderstood  that  our  Nation 
fou-ht  and  .sacrificed  the  cream  of  her 
men  and  resources  in  several  wars  lo 
defend  ai:d  preserve  certain  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  for  others — the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  Enuli.sh,  the 
Greeks,  the  Turks,  the  niipinos,  the  Ko- 
reans, and  others. 

Once  these  freedoms  and  rii^hts  were 
as  important  as  life  and  death  to  our- 
selves, our  families,  our  countrymen,  and 
others.  Certainly  if  tl.ey  were  important 
to   us.   they   were   important   to   others. 

Today  there  are  Individuals  and  croups 
of  persons  who  know  so  little  about  a 
society  devoid  of  those  personal  free- 
doms and  individual  ri<-:ins  and  assume 
imconcernedly  that  they  do  not  appreci- 
ate their  !i!:hts  and  ireedoms.  These 
i^eople  take  them  for  !->r?nted — or  naively 
assiune  that  they  will  remain  inviolate 
forever. 

There  is  also  a  cabal  of  malcontents 
and  misfits  who  rant  and  rave  and 
threaten  to  bring  huge  campiLses  or 
cities  to  a  standstill  because  some  fancied 
iJiiwlege  must  be  slightly  impinged  in  an 
ordered  society. 

There  is  a  coterie  of  people  who  are  so 
cozy  and  .satisfied  with  their  cherished 
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rights  and  freedom  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  helping  others  to  secure 
comparable  freedom  or  to  preserve  their 
rights  because  it  would  cost  them  some- 
thing or  interrupt  their  comfortable  way 
of  life. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  an 
existence  without  freedoms  or  the  best 
means  to  safeguard  and  j^reserve  any 
particular  rights.  However.  I  speak  with 
some  experience  and  study.  I  spent  14 
months  imder  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship— in  a  Nazi  prison  camp — where  my 
Individual  rights  and  freedoms  were 
severely  restricted,  although  not  nearly 
so  completely  curtailed  as  in  Russia, 
China,  or  North  Vietnam  today.  We  may 
liate  war  with  a  vengeance;  but  we  would 
hate  even  more  the  abolition  of  individ- 
ual Ireedoms.  if  we  only  knew. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  probably 
enjoy  more  personal  freedoms  and  indi- 
\idual  riL'hts  than  any  other  citizenry  in 
recorded  history.  Just  to  mention  a  few — 
::cedom  ot  speech,  which  is  so  free  that 
i-ne  can  libel  public  officials,  utter  out- 
rageous obscenities  in  public,  or  send 
\uigar  iJornography  through  the  U.S. 
mails  with  impunity.  Freedom  of  assem- 
bly— so  free  that  large  groups  are  often 
permitted  to  crowd  others  from  public 
streets  and  buildings,  even  from  private 
business  property.  Freedom  of  travel — so 
free  that  we  can  go  anywhere  without 
a  single  question  asked  or  a  single  cre- 
dential required.  The  right  of  privacy — 
no  one  can  enter  our  home  or  touch  our 
1  crson,  or  tap  our  telephone,  or  inspect 
our  bank  accoimt  or  tax  returns,  without 
our  consent.  The  right  to  own  and  bear 
arms  for  the  protection  of  one's  self, 
family  and  property.  The  right  of  "ha- 
beas ror;jus" — a  fundamental  right  "to 
have  tne  body  produced" — to  require  the 
presentation  of  a  person  for  inspection 
or  mquiry  whether  he  be  jailed,  hospital- 
i^'ed  or  institutionalized;  to  ascertain 
w  nere  a  deceased  person  is  buried. 

Freedom  of  the  press — so  free  that  re- 
porters and  photographers  can  report  the 
minutest  detail  of  our  defenses — troop 
.strength  and  condition  at  Khe  Sanh — for 
not  only  their  own  profit  but  for  enemy 
odilication.  The  rifiht  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  iJUblic  accommoda- 
tions, jobs,  voting,  and  office  holding.  The 
vi'iht  to  pursue  a  business  of  one's  choice. 
Freedom  from  having  militia  quartered 
i:i  ones  home  or  business.  Freedom  from 
search  and  seizure  of  one's  person,  home 
or  property.  Freedom  of  religion — to 
practice  and  express  one's  personal  reli- 
-ious  convictions  and  to  attend  the 
church  of  one's  choice — so  free  that  one 
can  criticize,  even  condemn,  another's 
religious  convictions  with  impunity.  Po- 
litical freedom — so  free  that  anyone  can 
advocate  and  practice  any  political 
philosophy  he  chooses.  The  right  to  vote 
by  .secret  ballot.  The  right  to  seek  and 
I'.oid  ijublic  office;  the  right  to  publicly 
criticize  public  officials — from  unpaid  ir- 
ri:-:aiion  district  directors  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances.  The  right 
to  sue  our  own  Government.  Freedom  to 
marry  whomever  we  please — and  the 
right  to  rear  our  children  in  almost  any 
manner  we  desire.  The  right  to  work  or 
not  to  work.  The  right  to  own  property 


and  to  sell  or  exchange  it  at  our  own 
prerogative.  The  right  to  inherit  property 
and  the  right  to  give  it  away.  Freedom 
from  arrest  without  a  warrant  or  good 
cause.  The  right  of  reasonable  bail  and 
freedom  from  self-incrimination.  Free- 
dom from  conviction  without  due  process 
of  law.  The  right  to  a  speedy  trial  by  a 
jury  of  one's  peers.  The  right  to  be  con- 
fronted by  one's  accuser  and  the  right  to 
call  witnesses  in  one's  defense.  The  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  regardless 
of  sex,  political  party,  religious  iiersua- 
sion,  race,  economic  or  .social  status. 
national  origin,  or  age.  Freedom  from 
imprisonment  for  debt  or  jjolitical 
activity. 

No  other  nation  or  citizenry  has  ever 
enjoyed  so  many  rights  or  freedoms — or 
even  a  substantial  portion  of  them. 

It  seems  preposterous  that  anyone 
would  do  anything  to  destroy  the  system 
that  has  guaranteed  these  innumerable 
rights  for  so  long.  But  many  ;)cisons  are 
doing  just  that — some  intentionally,  some 
unknowingly.  Some  who  insist  tl:iat  all 
our  rights  and  freedoms  be  preserved  for 
their  own  benefit  are  absolutely  unwilling 
to  lift  a  little  finger  to  insure  these  rights 
for  others. 

Students,  for  instance,  have  olten  as- 
serted their  "right  to  protest  '  and  •aca- 
demic freedom"  to  the  extent  ol  vulgar- 
ities, the  interruption  of  the  studv  of 
others,  and  the  destruction  of  propcrtv 
simply  because  imiversity  officials  denied 
absurd  and  outrageous  demands. 

Even  the  shghtest  imagined  infringe- 
ment of  one  right  or  one  freedom  brings 
howls  from  the  mass  media,  massive 
demonstrations,  sheets  of  jjetitions. 

It  seems  strangely  and  terribly  incon- 
gruous that  the  very  people  who  are  so 
quick  to  protest  and  demonstrate  about 
the  least  impingement  of  one  of  their  in- 
numerable rights  here,  are  the  least  con- 
cerned about  the  total,  complete  annihi- 
lation of  everj-  one  of  these  individual 
rights  and  personal  freedoms  in  the  Com- 
mimist  countries  of  Russia.  China,  and 
Cuba,  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  North  Vietnam  a  citizen  does  not 
possess  or  enjoy  a  single  one  of  the  rights. 
freedoms,  or  privileges  that  v,e  take  for 
granted.  No  privacy— they  can  expect  a 
knock  on  the  door  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night — or  more  likely,  tiovernmental 
intrusion  without  even  a  knock.  No  right 
Of  assembly  or  petition;  no  freedom  of 
speech  or  press.  No  one  can  ti-avel  10 
miles  without  close  inspection  and  thor- 
ough verification  of  credentials.  If  a 
friend  or  relative  disappears  in  a  Com- 
munist country,  there  is  no  right  or  pos- 
sibility that  his  body  or  burial  place  can 
be  viewed  or  located.  Juit  trials  and  bail 
are  unknown.  Only  the  Communist  elite 
could  own  property  and  this  can  be  con- 
fiscated without  notice.  Even  ones  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  be  removed  from  the 
home.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  a  few 
rights  being  abolished;  most  freedoms 
which  we  have  long  enjoyed  were  never 
known;  none  are  exercisable.  Even  if 
.some  semblance  of  a  right  is  temporarily 
acknowledged  or  permitted,  no  right  or 
freedom  is  secure.  No  right  or  freedom  is 
guaranteed  by  written  constitution  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  most  liuman 


beings  would  rather  fight  than  exist 
under  a  system  without  even  the  most 
elemental  individual  freedom  or  personal 
right.  In  fact,  what  would  there  be  to 
live  for  without  the  freedoms  and  rights 
which  we  take  for  granted — or  which 
we  expect  our  fellow  citizens  to  preserve 
and  defend  for  us. 

Persons  who  liave  once  known  ijcrsonal 
freedoms,  individual  rights  and  liberty, 
and  then  lost  them,  are  likely  to  hght 
to  the  death  to  regain  them  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself — the  In- 
donesians, the  Hungarians,  the  Israelis. 
How  can  we  become  so  exercised  when 
one  of  our  myriad  rights  is  impinged, 
yet  be  so  totally  uncaring  when  all  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others  are  being  com- 
!)letely  destroyed? 

If  all  of  our  lights  and  Ireedoms  were 
beinc  totally  obliterated,  v.ould  we  solicit 
ur  welcome  assistance? 

I  believe  each  of  us  should  take  a  little 
time  to  contemplate  the  condition  of  our 
own  personal  existence  if  we  were  lorced 
lo  live  under  the  conditions  now  cxi.s,ting 
under  a  Communist  regime — Russia. 
China.  North  Vietnam,  or  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Such  a  situation  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  imagine — but  I  belicv  e  you 
would  rebel,  you  would  seek  assistance, 
and  you  would  be  eternally  .urate: ul  lor 
any  aid.  Ask  yourself  if  you  would  want 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  for  assistmc  other 
human  beings  who  are  existing  under 
len-or  and  oppression  without  any  of  our 
personal  l.bcrties.  individual  ireedoms 
and  inalienable  rights. 

Before  we  abandon  other  people  or 
nations  who  are  struggling  for  the  most 
basic  of  the  many  rights  we  enjoy,  should 
we  not.  consider  what  we  would  txpcct 
of  them  if  our  situations  were  reversed? 
Or  should  we  perish  such  a  thought? 


SAGINAW.  MICH..  ALL-AMERICA 
CITY   FOR    1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tompore.  Under 
l^revious  order  ci  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harveyj  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
at  least  10  other  Members  of  this  body, 
this  is  an  exceedingly  proud  moment  for 
me.  It  is  with  the  ::rcatest  ol  londc  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  the  selection  of  the 
city  ol  Saginaw.  Mich.,  as  an  All-Anicrica 
City  lor  1969.  Only  11  cit:c.--  are  chosen 
each  year  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine  to  receive  this 
distinguished  nationwide  lionor. 

I  could  not  be  prouder  of  my  "home- 
lown"  and  its  100.000  citizens  who 
brought  this  tremendous  honor  to  ctir 
commmiity.  Like  many  communities, 
Saginaw  has  had  its  difficulties,  its  dif- 
ferences, and  its  turmoil  in  recent  years. 
Some  old  matters  still  must  be  lesoived, 
others  must  be  improved,  and  r.cw  s.tua- 
tions  must  be  confronted  and  conquered. 

But.  like  thousands  of  others.  Saginaw 
is  trying  and  it  was  primarily  for  r.  com- 
;,ilete  community  effort  in  bettering  and 
easmrr  race  relations  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  selected. 

No  one  claims  tnat  Saginaw  is  a  Utopia. 
Not  just  yet.  But  Sa-.:inaw  :nay  veil 
aciiieve  that  impossible  dream  in  later 
years,   because  it   already   possesses   the 
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most  important  ingredients^good.  solid 
people 

In  behalf  of  ail  Saginawlans.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  "tip 
our  hat"  to  the  other  10  winners:  Edin- 
burg,  Tex..  Savannah.  Ga  ,  Snyder.  Tex.; 
Jaclcsonvllle,  Fla,;  San  Diego.  Calif.; 
Cottage  Grove.  Oreg  .  Fairbanks,  Alaska; 
Danville.  Ky  ,  Charlotte,  NC:  and  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


TABLE  1. -BEGINNING  TAX  LEVELS  AND  POVERTY  LEVELS 


CULVER  PROPOSES  TAX  REFORM 
TO  BENEFIT  LOW-  AND  MODER- 
ATE-INCOME   T.AXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  :he  House,  the  Ljentle- 
man  :rom  Iowa  Mr  Culver i  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  CULVER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
reduce  the  tax  burdens  on  thi^se  indi- 
viduals least  able  to  pay  taxes  at  the  pres- 
ent level  and  still  provide  a  decent  living 
for  their  faniilie.s — rhe  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income taxpayer 

This  legi.-.lation  would  increa.'^e  the 
minimum  .standard  deduction  from  $200 
plus  $100  :or  each  exemption  to  $600 — 
$300  lor  a  married  person  filing  .sepa- 
rately— plus  $100  for  each  exemption. 
Because  the  present  ceiling  of  $1.000 — 
$500  for  a  married  person  filing  .sepa- 
rately—will be  retained,  the  costs  in  lost 
revenue  of  tms  bill  will  be  limited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ceilirs;  will  insure  that 
low-  and  moderate-income  Uxpayer;, — 
not  those  who.se  incomes  place  them  in 
high  brackets — will  be  the  sole  benefici- 
aries of  this  measure  Finally,  the  in- 
creased minimum  .standard  deduction 
will  enable  many  low-income  taxpayers 
to  shift  from  the  complex  itemizing  pro- 
cedure to  the  simple  standard  deduction 
procedure. 

Under  existing  law  taxable  income  is 
computed  by  subtracting  a  taxpayer's  al- 
lowable deductions  and  personal  exemp- 
tions from  adjusted  gross  income.  As  an 
alternative  to  itemizing  his  allowable 
deductions,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
claim  a  standard  deduction  equal  to  10 
percent  of  his  adjusted  ^'ross  income  up 
to  a  maximum  of  SI. 000.  A  separate  min- 
imum standard  deduction  provides  that 
In  all  evenus  an  electing  taxpayer  is  en- 
titled to  a  minimum  deduction  of  $200 
plus  an  additional  $100  for  eacii  exemp- 
tion claimed  subject  to  a  ceiling  of  $1,000. 
It  is  this  latter  provision  that  the  legis- 
lation would  alter  by  increjising  the 
amount  of  deduction  to  $600  plus  $100 
for  each  exemption. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
indicated  that  increasing  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  in  this  maimer  '"rep- 
resents the  most  equitable  and  efficient 
method  available  of  directing  tax  relief 
to  persons  in  the  lowest  income  ranges." 
And  in  ray  judgment,  that  relief  is  ur- 
gently needed  Over  2  million  families 
with  incomes  considered  below  the  pov- 
erty level  by  one  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  nevertheless  taxed  on 
those  incomes  by  another  Federal 
agency.  With  unanimous  consent  I  place 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  table  1  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Treasui-y  and  which 
shows  this  result : 


Eiemp- 

tion  and 

minimum 

standard 

deduction 

Poverty 

income 

levels 

1969  > 

Estimated  numt>er  cl 

poor  tamily  units 

(tliousands) 

Total 

Presently 
lajtable 

Family  ikn: 

WOO 

1.600 
2.300 
3.000 
3,700 
4,400 
5,800 

J1.73S 
2.240 
2.755 
3,535 
4,165 
4.675 
5,755 

4.620 
2,600 
880 
640 
520 
430 
940 

1.150 
620 
150 

120 

7  or  mora' 

50 
40 
50 

Total  lamily 
units 

10.630 

2.180 

I  Assumed  to  be  6  percent  jtMve  the  HEW  nonlarm  poverty 
levels  lor  1966 
>  Averages  8  p«r  family 

The  proposed  increase  In  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  would  relieve  this  .sit- 
uation   It  would  reduce  the  income  tax 


payments  for  individuals  with  moderate 
Incomes  above  the  poverty  level;  and  it 
would  completely  exempt  from  tax  the 
majority  of  tho.se  persons  below  the  pov- 
erty level  who  now  pay  some  income  tax 
Some  28  million  taxpayers,  of  whlcii 
almost  two-thirds  have  incomes  of  Ip.'js 
than  $5,000.  would  benefit  from  the  pro- 
posed changes — about  2.6  million  of  the.se 
individuals  becoming  completely  nontax- 
able In  terms  of  family  units,  nearly  2  'J 
million  families  out  of  about  11  millioii 
poor  families  are  taxed  undtr  the  present 
law.  Under  this  legislation,  tax  relief  (  i 
around  $1  billion  would  result  In  I'i  mil- 
lion families  becoming  nontaxable  and 
about  1  million  more  families  receiviiu' 
tax  relief  although  they  would  contlnii ■■ 
to  pay  .-ome  taxes.  With  unanimous  co:;- 
.sent  I  place  in  the  REcoRn  at  this  pol:." 
tables  2  and  3  prepared  by  the  Treasurv 
which  show  these  effects. 


TABLE  2.— EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  STANDARD  DEDUCTION  UNDER  THE  PROPOSAL  ON  PERSONS  BELOW  THE  POVERTY 

LINE.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 


Family  size 

Eiemptions  and  minimum 

standard  ileduction 

allowed 

Poverty 

income 

levels, 

1969' 

Estimated  number  ol  poor  persons  (in  thousands): 

Total 

Number  ol 

poor  now 

taxable 

Number 

made 

nonta  table 

Numbrr 
helped,  t.ji 
still  tanatile 

Presant  law 

Proposal 

1 

vm 

1,600 
2.300 
3.000 
3.700 
4.400 
5.800 

$1,300 
2,000 
2,700 
3.400 
4.  COO 
4.600 
5,800 

11.735 
2,240 
2,755 
3.535 
4.165 
4.675 
5.755 

4.620 
5.200 
2.640 
2,550 
2,620 
2.590 
7,600 

1.150 
1.220 
460 
490 
270 
250 

550 
790 
400 
360 
220 
180 
50 

600 
430 
60 
130 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7o 

rmore  • 

Total 

lal  tamily  units... 

51 

To 

27. 820 
10.630 

4.290 
2.180 

2.550 
1.250 

1.;;. 

940 

'  :%9  poverty  levels  are  Jssumad  to  be  6  parceni  above  the  HEW  nonfarm  level  lor  1966.  This  conloiTis  to  the  method  by  whn 
the  number  ol  poor  was  projected. 
•  Includes  both  adults  and  children 
'  Averages  about  8  persons  per  family. 

TABLE  3.-EFFECT  OF  INCREASING  THE  PRESENT  5200  PLUS  JlOO  MINIMUM  STANDARD  DEDUCTION  TO  J600  PLUS  JIJ' 

WITH  Jl.OOO  CEILING 

IDollar  amounts  in  millions;  number  ol  returns  in  thousands) 


AG)  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 


Oto3 

3  to  5 

5  to  7 

7  to  10 

10  to  15 

1510  20 

JO  to  50 

SO  to  100 

100  and  over. 


:;:::::t^::::::: 


Present 
law  tai 

Tax 
decrease 

Tax  decrease 

as  tercent 

ol  present 

law  tax 

Number  ol 

returns 

with  tax 

decrease 

Number  cl 

leturns  made 

nontaxable 

Number  n 

ietU^:15 

shllliPk  tD 
stanj'j 

deduct. :^ 

tl,159 

3.177 

5.439 
13.925 
18.916  ... 

J415 
420 
200 
95 

35.8 

13.2 

3.7 

.7 

9.760 
7.870 
5.940 
4.330 

2.025 

320 

15 

S70 
1.  ;20 

«0 

MO 

7.550 

12.795 

6.326 

6,202 

Total. 


75.490 


1.130 


1.5 


27.900 


2.360 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  rounding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  ha,s  cited  a  need  for  this  type 
of  legislation  in  its  report  of  February 
5,  1969.  entitled  "Tax  Reform  Studies 
and  Proposals  "  With  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
exceipts  from  a  Teciinlcal  Explanation 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  which  explains 
the  proposal.  A  text  of  the  bill  Is  also 
included: 

Technical  K.\PLJ^N^rION 

Under  existing  law  eacli  tiixf>ayer  may,  ae 
la  iltcrn  itr. c  •.<>  itemizing  his  personal  ex- 
pt'iL-se  dwluc'.'.ns.  elect  to  cl.tim  a  .siaiidard 
Uetliictlon  cquiii  to  10  percent  of  his  adjusted 
rfri»>..-.  liKuine  subject  to  a  $1,000  celling  For 
electing  taxpayers  the  '.aw  presently  provider 


a  minimum  ."Standard  deduction  of  8200  ■  .  .? 
$100  .'or  each  exemption  subject  to  a  cei..;  »; 
•  ■f    il.'MO 

Under  the  proposal  the  minimum  stand. i:d 
deduction  available  to  electing  taxpayers 
would  be  increased  from  $200  plus  $100  f;r 
each  exemption,  to  $600  plus  $100  for  e.\ch 
exemption  Thus,  a  .single  person  would  ha-,  e 
a  minimum  standard  deduction  of  ilW  .» 
married  couple  $800.  a  married  couple  ■■^rh 
two  dependents  $1,000 

A  $1,000  CEILING 

The  provision  of  existing  law  which  l:n'.:'3 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $l.i  JO 
wiiuid  be  retained.  Thus  a  married  taxpayer 
with  two  de;iendent£  would  be  entitled  to  a 
minimum  standard  deduction  of  *1.000  .ind 
the  .unouut  of  deduction  could  not  exceea 
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■his  amount  even  if  the  particular  taxpayer 
liad  more  than  three  dependents.  A  married 
-.ixpayer  with  two  dependent*  who  did  not 
Itemize  his  deductions  would  be  using  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  unless  his  In- 
turne  exceeded  $7,142.   . 

MARRIXD  TAXPATERS  FIT.INO  SEPARATE 
RETTTRNS 

For  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a  separate 
'eturn,  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
would  be  $300  (rather  than  $600)  plus  $100 
:,,r  each  exemption  and  would  be  subject  to 
a  $500  celling  (rather  than  a  $1,000  celling). 
Ab  under  existing  law.  If  a  taxpayer  Is 
married  and  files  a  separate  return,  he  may 
iiot  use  the  general  standard  deduction  If 
ills  spouse  Itemized  deductions  and  may 
not  u.se  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
::  his  spouse  either  Itemizes  deductions  or 
:>es    the   general   standard   deduction.   If   a 

•  xpaver's  general  standard  deduction  Is 
,  rcater  than  the  minimum  standard,  he  may 
'.mertheless     elect     to     use     the     minimum 

•andard  If  his  spouses  minimum  standard 
...-ductlon  Is  greater  than  the  general  stand- 
,  rd  deduction. 

DEPENDENTS    OF    OTHER    TAXPAYERS 

tTuder  the  proposal  the  minimum  stand- 

rd  deduction  may  not  be  used  by  taxpay- 

.  rs  who  are  claimed  as  dependents  by  other 

•  iXpavers. 

Under  existing  law  a  taxpayer  Is  entitled 

,  a   S600   dependency   exemption  for   each 

:    certain    specified    relatives    who    receive 

;  lore   than  half  of   their  support  from  the 

•  ixpaver  and  have  less  than  $600  of  gross 
...come. 

.\n  exception  to  the  gross  income  Umlta- 

.   n  Is  made  in  the  case  of  children  of  the 

-.i.'cpayer  who  are  under  19  or  students.  As 

consequence,    under    existing    law    chil- 

;en  of  the  taxpaver  may  have  gross  Income 

excess  of  $600  as  to  which  they  may  claim 

■  clr  own  $600  personal  exemption  and  also 
..um    the    minimum    standard    deduction 

.    en  though  they  are  supported  by  a  parent 

•  iio  .ilso   claims   them   as   a   dependent  for 
lx  purposes. 

nie  minimum  standard  deduction  Is  In- 

iided  to  aid  taxpayers  and  their  families  In 

• -.e  '.owest  Income  ranges.  There  Is  no  Justl- 

._itljn    for    permitting    that    deduction    to 

.xpayers  who,  while  nominally  In  the  lower 

luonie  ranges,  are  in  fact  receiving  In  ad- 

-.-.lon  to  their  own  Income  more  than  half 

:  their  support  from  parents.  For  example, 

■  vcre   the   proposed   minimum   standard  de- 

letion extended  to  such  persons,  a  wealthy 

•  rent  would  be  able  to  create  $1,300  of  tax- 
r-e  income  annually  for  each  child  by  trans- 

rrlng  property  yielding  that  amount  to 
ich  child. 

Under  the  proposal  a  dependent  would  still 
.  permitted  to  claim  a  $600  exemption 
gainst  his  own  income  even  though  the  per- 

■A  supporting  him  also  claimed  a  $600  ex- 
j:;ptlon,  but  the  dependent  would  not  be 
irmltted  to  use  the  minimum  standard  de- 
.uction  as  an  alternative  to  the  general 
•..indard  deduction. 

PERSONS    OVER   AGE    65 

Persons  over  ago  65  will  be  entitled  to  the 
.me  mmlnium  standard  deduction  as  per- 
jns  under  age  65.  .   .   . 

EFFECTTVE   DATE 

The  recommended  changes  in  the  mlnl- 
aum  st.andard  deduction  would  be  appllca- 
•\e  to  t.ix  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 

H  R.  9523 
\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  liberalize  the  mlnlmtim  standard 
deduction 

Be   It   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 

r   Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

\nrrica    m    Congress    assembled,    That    (a) 

ection   141(c)(2)    of   the  Internal  Revenue 

ifxle  of  1954  (relating  to  minimum  standard 

deduction)  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "$200"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$300". 

(b)  Section  141  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  standard  deduction) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ind  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Dependents  of  Other  Taxpayers. — 
Notwithstanding  subsection  la),  the  mini- 
mum standiu-d  deduction  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  return  of  iui  individual,  if  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  such  individual  is 
allowed  under  section  151(e)  to  any  other 
taxpayer  for  any  period  which  overlaps  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  taxable  year  i.t  such 
Individual." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  nrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
vears  beginning  after  December  31,   1969. 


OKLAHOMA'S  WINNINGEST  COACH 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  aiven 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  15,  1969,  the  Byng.  Okla., 
girls'  basketball  team,  coached  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Frank  Teague.  won  the  Okla- 
homa class  A  championship.  It  was  the 
eighth  State  title  v.-on  by  one  of  Mrs. 
Teague's  teams,  making  her  the  win- 
ningest  coach  in  the  iiistory  of  Oklahoma 
basketball.  During  her  43  years  of  coach- 
ing at  Byng  High  School,  her  teams  have 
won  1,217  games  and  lost  only  88.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  eipht  State  championships. 
her  teams  have  won  seven  runnerup 
trophies  and  many  other  titles. 

An  article  by  Ernest  Tliompson  in  the 
Ada,  Okla.,  Sunday  News  for  March  16. 
1968.  describes  Mrs.  Teague's  career.  I 
am  happy  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues who.  I  am  sure,  will  join  me  in 
saluting  Mrs.  Teapue: 

Byng-O:   Bertha  Bows  Ox.-t 
(By  Ernest  Thompson) 
When  one  speaks  of  Bertha  Frank  Teague  s 
record  as  a  basketball  coach,  the  supply  of 
superlatives   suddenly   runs   out. 

She  has  been  praised  and  eulogized  by 
congressmen,  college  coaches,  national  mag- 
azines, U.S.  Senators,  metropolitan  sports- 
writers,  state  athletic  directors  and  just 
plain  folks. 

Saturday  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Teague  ended 
more  than  four  decades  as  girls'  coach  at 
Byng  High  School,  she  received  her  last  hur- 
rah before  a  huge  crowd  at  the  Fairgrounds 
Arena  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett  declared  it  "Bertha 
Frank  Teague  Day"  across  Oklahoma 

The  State  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  passed  resolutions  praising  her. 

Her  girls  team  had  put  a  storybook  finish 
on  the  saga  of  Mrs.  Teague  by  winning,  tnce 
again,   the   state   championship. 

And,  In  an  unprecedented  move,  a  special 
ceremony  was  staged  on  the  court  follov^-lng 
the  championship  game. 

Never,  In  the  history  cf  Oklahoma  high 
school  athletics,  has  such  an  accolade  been 
accorded  an  Individual. 

So.  what's  It  all  about? 

It  goes  sometlilng  like  this: 

Mrs.  Teague  coached  43  years  at  Byng  High 
School. 

She  won  1.217  games. 

She  lost  only  88. 

She  took  eight  state  championships  and 
seven  runnerup  trophies. 

She  appeared  In  the  state  tournament  a 
record  22  times. 

She  won  a  national  A.A.U.  championship. 


She  won  40  district  tournaments  and  22 
regional  meets  plus  uncounted  Invitational 
tourneys. 

She  won  98  games  In  a  row  In  the  1930s — 
still  a  record. 

She  founded  the  first  girls'  coaching  clinic 
in  the  Southwest. 

She  launched  the  Oklahoma  Girls'  Basket- 
ball Coaches  Association  and  was  Its  first 
and   only  president  to  this  date. 

She  authored  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  book  devoted  entirely  to  glris'  basket- 
ball t  Basketball  for  Girls.  Ronald  Press.  New 
York ) . 

She  is  the  only  woman  ever  nominated  for 
the  .N'atlonal  Helms  Foundation  Basketball 
Hall  of  Fame. 

.She   is,  in   fact,   the   wlnnlngest  coach    in 
the  history  (sf  Oklahoma  basketball 
That  covers  a  part  of  the  story. 
It  all  began  back  in  1927  when  Mrs.  Teague 
moved  to  Byng. 

.A.  native  of  Missouri  iCarthatrei  .  she  tTad- 
uated  from  .^miiy.  Ark..  High  School  After 
teaching  stints  at  Delight.  Ark.,  and  Cairo, 
Okla..  she  married  Jess  E.  Teague  m  Arkadel- 
phla.  Ark.,  in  1926. 

Tliey  came  to  Byng — he  as  superintendent 
of  schools  I  a  post  he  held  for  39  years  i  and 
she  as  first-grade  teacher  (a  position  she  was 
to  keep  40  years) . 

.\s  a  sideline,  she  also  began  to  coach  bas- 
ketball. In  those  days.  Byne  -School  was  a  tiny 
place,  inhabited  by  about  ii2n  kids.  Pew  could 
foresee  then  the  iabulous  record  in  basket- 
ball Bertha  Frank  Teagi;p  would  amass,  or 
the  incredible  growth  of  the  school  to  more 
than  five  times  its  size  In  1927 

Things  didn't  really  get  going  until  1936. 
That's  when  Byng  won  it^s  lirst  Lhanipionshlp 
In  girls'  basketball.  Many  more  were  to  tome. 
"I  just  got  lnterest<>d  m  it.  that's  all."  Mrs. 
Teague  says  today.  "I  didn't  really  set  out  to 
coach  40  vears  of  girls'  basketball.  It  was  sort 
of  a  sideline  at  first  But.  I  guess  you  can  say 
I  sort  of  fell  in  love  with  the  sport  and  I 
learned  how  much  good  could  bo  done  lor 
young  women  m  mterscholastlc  Ijasketball. 
Besides.  I'm  competitive  by  nature  raid  it  was 
land  still  is)  fun." 

It  is  said  that  wlnninc  :s  not  the  mam 
thing  in  athletics,  but  few  ciucstion  that  it's 
more  fun  to  win  than  lose.  Mrs.  Teague  iias 
been  having  n  lot  of  fun  for  43  years. 

.'Vfter  that  first  state  championship  in  '36. 
Mrs  Teague's  teams  launched  a  string  of  rec- 
ords that  made  the  school  nationally  famous 
m  athletics.  Even  now.  three  decades  later, 
longtime  sports  fans  remember  -hose  Byng 
gals  back  In  the  late  '30s." 

What  happened  was  that  Bvne  won  three 
consecutive  state  championships  .;nd  an  un- 
precedented 93  games  m  a  row  m  1936-37-38. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  1938,  Mrs,  Teague  de- 
cided to  go  mto  the  big  time,  .She  took  her 
hleh  school  team  to  Wichita,  Kans..  to  com- 
pete in  the  national  A.A.U.  girls'  tournament. 
.•\.A,U.  '.vomen's  sports  were  I'ig  things  in 
those  days.  One  just  didn't  ha: e  Hie  effront- 
ery to  enter  a  iiigh  school  team  against  all- 
st.Tr  aggregations  from  across  the  United 
States. 

Ber-.ha  Teague  did.  Ar.ti  she  wen  .  .  .  against 
industrial  teams,  college  teams,  state  all- 
stars.  In  the  final  game,  her  club  whipped 
the  highly  touted  champion  California  AV.- 
Stars,  34-15.  Nobody  in  the  A.A.U.  tourna- 
ment laushe.i  again. 

Since  that  time,  the  name  of  Teaeue  and 
•■girls'  basketball"  have  become  .-ynonymous. 
Her  reputation  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  Bill  Mokray.  information  director 
of  the  Boston  Celtics,  famed  pro  basketball 
team,  v^-as  moved  to  wTite  a  letter  -.avorlng 
her  election  to  the  National  Hall  cf  Fame. 

Said  Mokrav.  "No  woman  has  ever  been 
elected  ,  .  .  but,  her  reputation  is  -uch  na- 
tionally that  in  any  discussion  of  high 
school" girls'  basketball,  cne  inevitably  cets 
around  to  Bertha  Frank  Teaeue  and  her 
superb  record.  " 
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She  has  also  been  nominated  for  the  Nal- 
smlth  Basketball  Hall  of  Pan^e 

Austin  Core,  head  of  the  -iports  department 
of  Look  Magazine,  says  simply,  in  his  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  Naismlth  Hall; 
■  — I  feel  sure  no  coach  in  the  United  States 
can  boast  a  record  such  as  that  of  Mn. 
Teague  " 

Carl  Alber*  majority  leader  In  the  US 
House  of  Representatives,  said  She  Is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  leader  m  women  s 
sports  activities  and  as  an  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian in  her  community  and  state" 
Ray  Soldan.  assistant  sports  editor  of  The 
Dally  Oklahoman,  wrote  'I  can  think  of  no 
"ther  c<.ach,  man  or  woman,  other  than 
Coach  Henry  Iba,  who  Is  as  deserving  of  na- 
tional honors  " 

Dr  Rhea  Wlliiams.  who  heads  the  Texas 
.Athletic  As.soriatlon,  noted  Mrs.  Teague  Is 
the  most  respected  and  honored  glrU'  coach 
in  the  nation  I  have  never  met  a  more  re- 
markable individual   ' 

Tributes  also  came  from  Lee  K  Anderson, 
former  czar  of  prep  athletics  in  Oklahoma, 
Congressman  Tom  Steed:  Sen  Henry  Bell- 
mon.  State  Rep  Lcnnle  Abbott;  Gov  Bart- 
lett.  Lt.  Gov  George  Nigh;  State  Sen.  George 
Mirier,  andr  many  others 

How  cfoe*  Mrs  Teague  feel  about  quitting 
what  Is  not  only  her  life's  vocation,  but.  in- 
deed, her  •life"  itself? 

Of  course,  I  really  don't  want  to  quit." 
she  says  But.  there  comes  a  time  in  every- 
body's life  when  they  must  retire  from  the 
scene  I  think  it  is  better  now  than  later  I 
will  be  leaving  some  good  plavers  for  a  young 
coach  That's  better  than  quitting  after 
you've  run  through  a  good  bunch  of  material 
and  then  leaving  your  successor  with  players 
who  may  not  be  quite  as  good" 

As  for  her  43  teams  at  Byng.  Mrs  Teague. 
quite  niuurally.  is  not  anxious  to  make  com- 
parisons. 

Asked  to  do  so.  she  exclaims,  throwing  up 
her  hands-  'Oh.  law  that's  the  hardest 
question  I  w.xs  ever  asked. 

"Biek  In  t.ie  old  days,  of  course,  we  had 
different  rules  and  different  styles  of  play 
L'-ua;;y.  we  h.td  a  star"  on  the  team — more 
'iten  than  not  a  tail  post  forward  Today. 
all  these  girls  can  hit  the  basket  and  they 
can  handle  the  ball.  Nobody's  a  star  They're 
all  flne  athletes  " 

How  about  Individual  plavers? 
Mrs  Teague  a.gain  hesitates.  She  mentions 
the  stars  of  long  ago.  girls  who  won  the 
A.A  C.  and  98  games  in  a  row— girls  such  as 
Emma  Le.a  Fulkerson.  Lorene  Danlela,  Eve- 
lyn Cjisey.  Alma  Landrlth.  Nora  and  E>ora 
Muncrief.  M.irguerlte  Eppier 

Casey  still  holds  many  st.ate  records.  Dan- 
iels was  a  professional  plaver  and  coach 
later  with  the  All-.\inerlcaa  Red  Heads. 
Ljtidnth  was  the  only  freshman  plaver  In 
the  history  of  the  state  tournament  to  make 
all-state  as  a  freshman.  Eppier  is  still  re- 
garded as  probably  the  finest  guard  ever 
turned  out  In  Oklahoma. 

About  the  "later  days."  Mrs.  Teague  Is 
also  hesitant  to  pick  out  individuals,  but 
some  names  keep  cropping  up.  Names  such 
as  Christine  Linker,  now  Pontotoc  County 
tag  agent,  who  led  Bvng  to  undefeated  sea- 
sons In  1951  and  1952. 

"Christine  was  probably  the  best  all- 
around  glr!  basketball  plaver  yte  ever  seen  " 
M.-s  Teague  says.  "Even  .^e  Sapersteln 
I  founder  .ind  coach  of  the  fimed  H,irlem 
Globetrotters  and  the  AU-Amerlcan  Red 
Heads  I  was  Interested  In  her.  He  -offered  to 
train  her  in  basketball,  tennis,  golf  any- 

thing she  wanted  to  try." 

Also  mentioned  Is  Battle  Taylor  who  holds 
the  state  scoring  record  and  paced  Bvng  to 
.championships  only  a  few  years  ago  OfTen- 
4vely,  Mrs  Teague  says,  she's  never  h.^d  \ 
■xrtter  one.  not  even  the  prolific  Rebecca 
Kaiser. 

.^Ide   from    the   high    school    team.   Mrs 
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Teague  has  also  coached  grade  school  and 
junior  high  teams  Add  to  the  13,000  games 
she's  coached  m  high  school  about  3.000 
more  for  the  lower  grades  and  you  come  up 
with  another  astounding  figure 

And.  Mrs  Teague  has  also  had  time  for  her 
family,  community  and  church 

Her  daughter  Geneva  i  now  Mrs  Ted 
Bllley.  Oklahoma  City;,  played  on  her 
mothers  teams  In  the  early  1950s. 

She  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  since  it  was 
built  in  the  1930s 

She  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Ada  Kiwan- 
Uns  and  PI  Kappn  Delta  sorority 

When  she's  not  coaching.  Mrs  Feague  may 
be  found  in  Des  Moines.  Cleveland.  Colum- 
bus. Chicago-  Just  about  anywhere  a  girls' 
rules  meeting  is  scheduled  Some  say  she 
has  practically  rewTltten  the  rulebooks 

Listening  to  her  talk  now,  It  hardly  seems 
like  she  intends  to  sit  around  and  twiddle 
her   thumbs   when   she   retires. 

She  and  her  husband,  who  retired  In  1965 
as  the  first  and  nnly  superintendent  Byng 
had  up  to  that  time,  will  probably  do  a  bit 
of  traveling. 

And.  don  t  be  nurprlsed  if  Mr    reague  ulten 

finds  himself  at  a  few  state  girls'  basketball 

tournaments  or  at  a  national  rules  meeting 

Habits  are  hard  to  break,  especially  after 

43  years 


CIVIL  RIGHTS   IN   REVERSE 


<Mr  EDW.VRDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr  EDW.ARDS  of  Cahfornia  Mr 
Speaker,  civil  nights  pro-rams,  ordered 
by  the  Congress,  are  in  trouble. 

Both  in  the  areas  of  the  title  VI  school 
desesregation  pro«ram  and  in  the  field 
of  equal  employment,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  failing  to  meet  necessary 
standards. 

Sunday.  March  16,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  what  I  believe  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant article  on  the  .school  de.segrega- 
tion  program.  It  is  not  a  happy  storv. 
The  final  sentence  tells  the  tale:  "The 
desegregation  program  is  in  trouble." 

And  why  is  the  piuuram  in  trouble".^ 
There  are  several  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  in  the  2  short  months  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  the  program 
has  been  administered  so  as  to  seriously 
cripple  It.  Until  'J  months  ago  the 
program  was  picking  up  momentum  and 
it  was  on  verge  of  achieving  substantial 
progress.  HEW  reported  a  6-percent 
increase  in  school  desegregation  in  11 
Southern  States  during  the  past  year. 
We  could  expect  more  progress,  if  the 
program  received  the  kind  of  support 
It  deserves  from  the  administration. 

Sadly,  the  area  of  school  desegrega- 
tion is  not  the  only  area  in  which  the 
administration  is  failing  to  carry  out 
the  goals  of  the  Congress 

The  New  Republic  in  its  March  22 
i.ssue  spells  out  the  failures  in  the  area 
of  equal  employment  opportunities.  It 
tells  the  sad  story  ot  David  Packard. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  his 
private  and  extra  legal  agreement  with 
textile  firms. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post  article  by  Mr  Peter 
Milius  and  the  March  22  article  in  the 
New  Republic  by  Mr  Barney  Sellers  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 


(Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  (DC  )   Post.  Mar    16 
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Integration  Resistance  Rises 

(By   Peter   MlUus) 

Outright  Southern  deiiance  of  the  Federal 
schotil  desegregation  guidelines  has  Increased 
markedly  in  recent  months 

More  Southern  school  districts  than  ever 
before  are  Ilatly  refusing  to  file  acceptable 
desegregation    plans. 

Ironically,  the  new  wave  of  defiance  comes 
at  a  lime  when  there  are  .ilso  more  Southorii 
districts  than  ever  before  complying  with 
the  guidelines;  the  five-year-old  desegrega- 
tion program  is  rather  clearly  at  a  cros.<:- 
roads. 

The  renewed  Southern  resistance  Is  due 
m  part  to  changes  last  year  In  Federal  en- 
furcement  tactics. 

Civil  rights  officials  are  now  moving  into 
the  most  recalcitrant  Southern  .school  dis- 
tricts, often  those  with  Negro  majorities,  unci 
are  insisting  on  prompt  .md  complete  instead 
of  gradual  and  partial  desegregation. 

Tliere  are  thus  more  i-howdowns  now  th.in 
before. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  shown  signs  of  wavering  on  desegre- 
gation. 

Some  of  the  President's  campaign  -.tate- 
ments  last  fall  led  Southerners  to  think  he 
would  let  them  off  the  hook  If  elected.  The 
President  has  since  taken  a  ilrmrr  position 
But  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secrctfirv 
Robert  H.  Finch's  public  .statements  un  en- 
lorcement  since  the  inauguration  liavc  dis- 
mayed some  Southerners  ijut  have  also  been 
ambiguous  enough  to  keep  alive  the  South- 
ern hope  and  the  political  support  that  lies 
behind  It. 

A  high  Federal  civil  rights  official  said  last 
week  that  "there  has  definitely  been  a  slow- 
down in  voluntary  compliance  " 

Last  June  there  were  412  school  districts 
that  had  refused  to  nic  acceptable  desegre- 
gation plans  and  had  t-lther  liad  their  Fed- 
eral funds  cut  off  i.ir  were  somewhere  in  the 
enforcement  process  that  can  lead  to  a  cut- 
off 

Last  week  that  figure  had  risen  to  582 
districts,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent. 

Last  spring  HEW  sent  letters  to  about 
320  districts,  asking  for  complete  desecrega- 
tlon  plans.  It  got  back  acceptable  plan.s  :rom 
all  but  about  60. 

Last  fall,  as  the  presidential  campaign 
•vvas  beginning,  the  Department  sent  similar 
requests  to  another  350  districts,  the  last 
and  siubbornest  on  its  list  of  holdouts. 
About  220  have  refused  to  comply. 

EAELIER  PLANS  WmiDRAWN 

More  ominous.  :n  "he  judgment  of  .some 
civil  rights  officials.  Is  the  fact  that  .-ome  dis- 
tricts— a  small  but  Incroasintr  number  in 
Texas.  Arkansas.  South  Carolina  and  other 
states— are  withdrawing  desegregation  plans 
they  filed  earlier. 

"The  outcome."  one  official  said  last  week, 
"Is  that  Finch  is  going  to  have  to  cut  off 
funds  to  a  lot  more  districts  than  if  he'd 
made  clear  what  the  districts  have  to  do  " 

Finch  has  withheld  or  cut  off  funds  to 
eight  unbending  districts  since  taking  office 
two  months  ago. 

RELAXATION    SEEN 

But  Pinch  also.  In  a  recent  rambling,  wide- 
ly-read interview  in  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  said  he  is  having  the  desegregation 
guidelines  reviewed,  that  the  salient  issue 
is  discrimination  rather  than  segregation— a 
remark  particularly  heartening  to  Southern 
crs  clinging  to  freedom-of-cholce — and  that 
He  Is  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
schools  than  their  racial  makeup 

In  the  same  vein,  under  pressure  from 
key  Southerners  in  Congress  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff,  particularly 
Harry  S,  Dent,  former  administrative  a.ssist- 
ant  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  i  R-S  C  i ,  Finch 
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has  made  himself   and   bis   immediate  staff 
directly   accessible    to   Southern   delegations 
liere  to  protest  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  regular  HEW  enforcement  officials. 
Ric.HTS    Hi-.An    giiT.s 

H;by  G  Martin,  former  director  of  HEW's 
i.),!..e  of  CUil  Rights,  refused  reappointment 
:ind  .in  increase  in  pay  under  the  Nixon 
Administration,  mainly  because  she  felt  high- 
level  vacillation  had  undercut  the  office  and 
robbed  It  of  Us  effectiveness 

She  ^ald  List  week  that  the  desegregation 
progr.Ttn  h;is  been  .-et  back  one  or  two  years 
MO  matter  what  Finch  says  or  does  next. 

An  Office  of  Civil  Riehts  ottichil  noted  sev- 
eral days  L'go  that  "ihey  haven't  made  us 
buv  anv  bad  plans  yet" 

""But  Ruby's  riiTht."  the  official  added. 
'Those  statements  have  set  us  back  tre- 
mendouslv.  .  .  .  'Hiev're  just  killing  us  down 
.south.  Everybody  believes  there's  going  to 
be  a  change.  As  u  result,  they  don"t  even 
want  to  talk  to  the  people  in  our  recional 
Lifflces.  They  want  to  come  to  Washington. 
The  problem  Is  they  can  get  away  with  it." 

CHANGE     IN     TONE 

Finch  h.is  said  several  times  that  he  in- 
tends to  uphold  the  l.iw.  that  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  back  off  from  present  target  dates — 
complete  desegregation  by  this  September  in 
most  cases,  next  September  at  the  very  lat- 
est— .'ind  that  the  only  real  change  he  has  in 
■.alnd  is  m  the  desegregation  program's  tone. 
A  member  of  his  staff  noted  last  week  that 

there  was  nothing  in  that  U.S.  News  mur- 
■. lew  directly  contrary  to  the  law." 

Letters  com.ine  In  to  HEW  .■suggest  that  the 
south  may  have  read  It  otherwise.  A  Mis- 
-issippi  woman  wrote  "I'm  glad  to  read  you 
think  segregation  is  legal."  An  Arkansas  su- 
perintendent  who  was  ready   to  desegregate 

iiid  that  the  interview  cost  him  three  like- 
uunded  school  board  members.  Tliey  were 
beaten  m  ^ti  election  last  week  by  three  free- 
iiom-of-cliolcc  advocates. 

MAIL     IS    BITTER 

But  most  01  Finch's  mall  from  the  South 
:0  far  has  been   the  other  way.  bitter  and 
.ven  vltuper.uive  letters  of  complaint  about 
lie  cutoffs  he  lias  ordered. 

The  incre-ised  Southern  deflnance  comes  ;tt 
,.  time  when  civil  rights  officials  are  start- 
.ng   to   carrv   the   gUKieiines   into  the  North 
Md  the  Nation's  collecos.  steps  which  may 
;)recipltaie    iresh    opposition.   There    is   also 
:.otlceable  opposition  for  the  first  time  from 
N'egroes.    those   who   have   given   up   on  de- 
segregation and  want  now  to  go  their  own 
way.  Tlie  desegregation  program  is  in  trouble. 
"It's  the  jjressure."  one  well-placed  official 
aid  last  week.  "Frcm  Thurmond,  from  Tower 
I  Texas   Sen.   John    G.    Tower.    Republican), 
from  all  the  Southern  Republican  state  chalr- 
inen.  irom  Dent  in  the  White  House. 

■"These  people  feel  they  stuck  their  necks 
ut  In  the  campaign.  It  paid  off  for  Nixon. 
Now  ;hey  w.  nt  to  fee  something  indicating 
iiere  has  been  a  ch;»nge. 

"Finch  is  a  politicd  person.  ;;nd  all  the 
jiolitlcal  pressure's  coming  trom  one  side 
now."' 

9--- 

Pack.\rd  .-  Deal  With  ihf  Ti  still  Big  Three 
(By  Barney  Sellers) 
By  May  1,  three  of  the  nations  largest 
textile  mills  will  report  to  David  r.ickard. 
Deputy  Secretary  ol  Defense,  on  their  prog- 
ress In  meeting  his  fair  employment  stand- 
ards The  reports  will  be  liled  as  part  of 
undisclosed,  verbal  agreements  between 
Packard  ..nd  the  Arms'  chief  executives  to 
meet  documented  charges  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  textile  mills  discriminate.  In 
return  for  their  efforts,  Packard  nas  awarded 
the  tirm-s— Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington  In- 
dustries, and  J.  P.  Stevens — $14  million  in 
Defense  contracts.  When  the  reports  are  re- 
ceived only  Packard  will  know  whether  they 
meet   the  '.original   "terms."  His  cryptic  an- 


nouncement approving  the  new  contracts 
abruptly  killed  a  two  year,  multi-agency  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  governmciu's  iong  ne- 
glected power  over  discriminating  contractors 
and  set  a  poor  precedent  for  future  enforce- 
ment action. 

There  are  7,000  textile  mills  in  the  coun- 
try,  located   mainly   on   the   East  Coast  and 
prlin'ipallv   in   North  Carolina.   South   Caro- 
lina, ^uid  Georgia.  Thot'gh  the  industry  has 
been    traditionally    competitive,    with    small, 
tamily-icvued  lirms  the  rule,  recent  mergers 
and  acquisitions  have  resulted  in  a  decreasing 
reliance  on  labor-intensive  methods  and  in- 
creasing   mechanized    production    in    large 
plants.   While  there   are   .ilmost  one   million 
textile  workers,  many  female,  the  work  lorce 
is    declining    and    dropped    by    about    15,000 
List    year.    Labor    relations    in    the    industry 
have  been  marked  by  management's  virulent 
anti-union   policy,  which  continues  to  this 
day.    and    racial  'exclusion,   which    has   been 
broken  minimally  witliln  recent  years.  To- 
day, about  a  tenth  of  textile  jobs  are  union- 
ized.   In    the    past    two    decades    Dan    River. 
Burlington  and  J.  P  Stevens  have  been  lound 
guilty  of  violating  lederal  labor  practice  leg- 
islation.   Since    19C6,    the    NLRB    has    lound 
J.  P.  Stevens  guiltv  of  illegal  labor  acts  six 
times.  Four  of  these  iindlngs  have  been  up- 
held by  lederal  courts  .^nd   in  1968  ihe  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed   lindines  of   •"ma.sslve" 
violations   of   the   National   L.ibor   liclations 
Act.  Including  firing,  demoting,  tlireatenlng. 
unlawftUly  interrogating  and  spying  on  em- 
ployees. 

Since  1960  the  growth  of  new  Sov.thorn 
industry  lias  created  a  tight  labor  market 
for  the  mills  as  white  workers  have  moved 
to  higlier  paying  Jobs  in  other  Industries. 
As  a  result,  the  mills  have  been  forced  to 
raise  wages  and  break  the  near-total  ex- 
clusion of  blacks.  Ironically,  the  token 
breaking  of  the  race  line  has  given  manage- 
ment new  problems:  young  black  workers, 
inspired  by  the  organized  successes  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  have  concluded  their 
main  hope  for  Improved  working  conditions 
rests  "With  union  growth:  picketing  by  black 
female  production  workers  lias  received  na- 
tional attention. 

In  January  1567.  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  launched  its  lirst 
industry-wide  fair  employment  project.  The 
textile  industry  was  chosen  because  it  is  a 
major  provider  cf  jobs  In  the  Southeast:  it 
iLses  workers  with  a  wide  variety  of  skills: 
it  -.raditlonally  serves  as  ;in  mdtistrial  entry 
point  for  unskilled  i^crsons:  and  because  it 
has  had  a  pattern  of  discriminatory  employ- 
ment. As  part  <'f  the  effort,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  which  has 
authority  for  overseeinc  the  government's 
contractor  fair  employment  program,  agreed 
to  help  organize  held  visits  to  eight  raa.ior 
mills  and  to  develop  programs  icr  change 
where  they  would  be  needed. 

In  January  1968.  OFCC  and  the  Defense 
Department — which  is  assigned  review  re- 
sponsibility for  the  textile  firms — agreed  to 
visit  a  limited  number  of  the  largest  textile 
mills  in  the  South.  Tlie  agreement  reportedly 
was  tor  Defense  to  visit  the  plants,  document 
discrimination  where  it  existed  ..nd  consult 
OFCC  prior  to  making  final  agreements. 

Dan  River  Mills  was  j.iicked  as  the  model 
for  the  plant.s  and  a  visit  to  five  facilities  was 
m.ade  in  Janviary  1968.  Tlie  main  problems 
found  included  ii'very  low  utilization  of  black 
female  production  workers  leven  m  counties 
with  a  one-third  black  population):  virtual 
exclusion  c!  Negro  v.-omen  from  clerical  jobs: 
assignm.Pht  of  blacl:  males  to  low  paying, 
low  status  jobs;  and  segregation  of  facilities, 
including  r  ompany-owned  housing.  In  one 
plant,  for  example.  Macks  working  for  twenty 
vcars  were  m  '.ower  paying  positions  than 
white  employees  lured  m  1907.  A  similar 
pattern  was  found  in  G  other  South  Carolina 
plants,  where  only  .i  Negroes  were  working  in 
almost  700  advanced  Job  spots.   (Discrimina- 


tory treatment  at  an  Alabama  Dan  River 
plant  was  also  exposed  in  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission laearlng  in  April  196H  i 

After  th.it  field  review,  Defense  made  Its 
findings  known  to  the  plants  .md  a  long 
.cries  of  calls,  letters  and  conferences  began 
in  urder  to  work  out  an  acceptable  plan.  In 
1968.  Dan  River  was  given  more  than  six 
extensions  of  time  to  develop  an  adequate 
liUin  for  change — in  government  terminology 
.m  ".iffirmative  action"  plan — even  though 
the  basic  issues  never  really  changed:  how 
v.'ould  the  company  act  to  redress  the  present 
effects  of  past  discrimination,  and  when 
would  it  do  it? 

Ihe  company  refused  to  meet  these  two 
key  issues.  It  would  not  act  to  correct  past 
injustices  by  giving  black  workers  a  com- 
pensatory chance  for  promotions  or  pay  raises 
over  white  workers:  it  refused  to  propose 
time  go.ils.  Government  officials  who  argued 
that  present  eficcts  uf  past  di.scrimlnatioa 
must  be  affirmatively  removed  relied  on  two 
federal  district  court  cases  decided  last  year, 
the  essence  of  which  was  stated  in  a  decision 
involving  a  paper  union  and  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Company  of  Bogalusa,  Louisiana: 
"Where  a  seniority  system  has  the  effect  of 
jjerpetuatlng  discrimination  .md  concentrat- 
ing ..  .  the  cffecus  of  past  discrimination 
itgainst  Negro  employees  into  the  p;csent 
lilacenient  of  Negroes  in  inferior  positions 
ior  promotions  .-.nd  other  purposes,  that 
present  result  is  jirohibited  .  .  .  and  must 
i)e  replaced  with  :inother  system." 

The  principle  of  this  case,  applying  to  ac- 
t  ons    by    both    unions   and    employers,    was 
:.fflrmed"  m   mid-January    1969   by   the   Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  and  clearly  support.- 
efforts  to  (jvercome  entrenched   segregation 
and  discrimination.  The  details  of  the  dis- 
cussions with  Dan  River  were  known  to  both 
OFCC.   who   reportedly    urced    tliat   negotia- 
tions be  dropped  and  sanctions  started,  and 
the     highest     Defense     officials.     The     tal'Ks 
iiragged  on  and  were  bucked  back  and  forth 
.n  Defense  until  just  past  the  1968  elections. 
when    a    final   meeting   was   held    lOur   days 
before    the    end   of    the   Democratic    mcum- 
oency.   The  company  was  required   to  reply 
to  tlie  government's  proposals  with  a  final 
response — one  week  after  the  new  Adminis- 
tration was  to  take  office.  The  final  ingredi- 
ent in  the  slowly  escalating  case  was  notice 
from  the   Defense   Supply   Agency— the  De- 
fense organ  m  charge  of  contractor  emplov- 
jnent — that  the  Department  was  due  to  award 
$16  .million  worth  ol  cloth  contracts  for  •.;!"- 
forms,  and  the  three  low  bidders  were  Dau 
River,  J.  P.  Stevens,  and  Durlington.  i  During 
the  one-vear  period  of  negotiation  .n  1968, 
Defense  awarded   almost  70  contracts  worm 
$77  .5  million  to  the  three  firms,  i  DSA  pointed 
out   that   maintenance   tf   principle   ai   this 
case  might  cost  the   agency   sSOO.OOO  if  the 
low-bidders  were  bypassed.  It  was  up  to  tli.- 
new  Under  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Packard. 
to  decide. 

Shortly  after  submission  of  the  company 
proposal!  essentially  the  same  plan  ihit  liad 
oeen  discussed  for  over  12  months,  the  tex- 
tile Tirms  turned  on  the  heat.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  iR..  S.C.).  contacted  the  White 
House  to  get  Deiense  officials  in  his  office  to 
discuss  the  case.  Senator  John  Stennis 
iD..  Miss.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armea 
Services  Committee,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  ' 
office  complaining  about  the  military  need 
:or  the  .-ervice  uniforms  and  the  "unreason- 
able" fair  employment  demands.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Stennis'  counter- 
part in  the  House  also  indicated  his  dis- 
l^leasure.  .And  finally,  former  Secretary  of  the 
.Army  Robert  Stevens,  now  president  of  J.  P 
Stevens,  visited  .'cveral  former  colleagues  in 
Defense.  Senators  Javits  and  Brooke,  almost 
alone  among  the  Republicans,  urged  Deiense 
to  take  .1  firm  position. 

Packiird's  office  announced  a  decision 
would  be  made  on  February  10.  .ind  Defense 
later  indicated  to  civil  rights  groups,  which 
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were  preparing  to  muster  support  In  Con- 
greas.  that  the  decision  would  be  de!aye<1 
even  further  On  February  7  Packard's  office 
announced  the  matter  had  been  settled 

As  a  re:  ult  of  a  session  with  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  three  firms,  the  Deputy 
Secre'ary  'recelvecl  assurancee"  the  law 
would  be  met.  No  written  agreement  was 
made,  even  though  one  is  required  oy  fed- 
eral regulations.  No  representatives  of  any 
government  agency  f  Tmerly  involved  In  the 
case — including  civil  rights  staff — were  pres- 
ent No  subsequent  Information  concerning 
the  tallcs,  other  than  the  Secretary's  press 
st.itement  that  he  would  ^Ive  "personal  at- 
tention" to  the  case  waj  releiised  -even 
within  the  Defense  Department  OPCC  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  belatedly  asked  for 
copies  of  the  "agreement  Though  none  was 
delivered,  the  arrangement  »ig  subsequently 
approved  by  -Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  Labor 
and  Defense  announced  that  "to  Insure" 
company  commitments  would  be  kept,  they 
would  develop  a  quarterly  report  for  the  mlUs 
which  would  contain  specific  questions  to  be 
answered 

The  tragedy  of  the  case — the  first  major 
eiiiorcemonc  effort  for  Defense — is  that  it 
'f.!*-i  unaeeessarlly  bungled  Civil  rights  sup- 
porters l«  and  out  of  govsriunent  saw  the 
issue  a.s  the  Administration's  test  In  em- 
ployment enforcement  and  likened  Its  Im- 
portance to  Secretary  Pinch  s  pending  school 
desegregation  decisions  at  HEW  The  I>fen.-.e 
decision  made  clear  the  new  Administra- 
tions wlUingnevs  to  continue  pa.=;t  govern- 
ment enforcement  policies  that  allow  more 
than  a  score  of  federal  agencies  to  decide 
unilaterally  when  and  how  the  law  shall  be 
enforced  for  minorities  There  is  even  some 
Indlc.ition  now  that  Defense  procurement  of- 
ficials .^.re  preparussi!  to  prc-ss  for  scuttling  of 
pre-award  compliance  reviews 

More  Important,  the  decision's  handling 
may  reinstate  personal  law  enforcement  In 
civil  rights-  the  government  approach  to 
civil  rights  enforcement  wherein  decisions 
are  not  made  routinely  and  fairly,  but 
through  Interventions  by  high  political  ap- 
pointees The  danger  of  the  personal  ap- 
proach are  a.nply  demonstrated  In  the  past 
trials  of  Commissioner  Harold  Howe,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation denying  he  was  an  ■integration 
czar."  Decisions  concerning  law  enforce- 
ment In  civil  rights,  as  In  other  areaa.  should 
be  routlnlzed  through  regular  due  process 
wherever  possible. 

Finally.  Packard  relied  upon  the  good  word 
of  fellow"  exe.  utlves  in  the  industry  One 
need  not  distrust  their  personal  honesty,  but 
clearly,  their  economic  Interests  lantl-unlon) 
and  hiring  policies  i  racist)  argue  against 
their  ihiiity  or  willingness  to  actively  recruit. 
hire  and  proniute  blacks  Packard  was  deal- 
ing with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  present 
and  potential  minority  employees  who  have 
traditionally  been  without  support  from 
these  arms  and  who  must  rely  upon  the  fair 
Working  of  government  due  process  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  Who  but  David  Packard 
Will  be  Able  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of 
industry  steps  toward  fair  employment'  And 
by  what  standards  will  thoee  steps  be  meas- 
ured '  Gentlemen's  agreements  are  no  longer 
sufficient 
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Further,  Mr  Speaker  I  place  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  on  the  same  subjects,  sent 
by  the  Dt-xnocratic  Study  Group  to  Presi- 
dent Nlxoii  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Demochatic  Stvdy  Oboup. 
U  S    House  of  Represent  a  ttves. 
Woihington.  DC  .  February  i,  1969 
The  PREsnjENr. 
The  White  Houne. 
Wa-ihingron.  D  C 

De.\r  Ms  President  We  are  disturbed  to 
learn  that  Secretary  of  Health  Education 
and    Welfare    Finch    has    deviated    from    the 


procedures  previously  established  to  carry 
out  TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  federal  tax  reve- 
nues for  programs  which  discriminate  on  the 
basUs  of  color  or  race 

Effective  and  consistent  enforcement  of 
TlUe  VI  is  essential  If  we  are  to  end  dis- 
crimination m  America  Yet  live  school  sys- 
tems In  Mississippi  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  which  have  not  compiled  with  fed- 
eral law  requiring  desegregation  of  schools 
have  been  afforded  .special  treatment  These 
Ave  districts,  with  which  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  been 
negotiating  tor  two  years,  had  alreadv  ex- 
hausted the  hearing  and  appeal  procedures 
within  the  Department  and  had  been  ad- 
Judged  not  In  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  These  school  districts  were  noti- 
fied on  December  29.  1968  that  procedures 
had  been  started  which  would  result  in  a 
cutoff  of  federal  funds  on  January  29 

While  the  order  terminating  federal  assist- 
ance has  been  pemiltted  to  take  effect,  the 
school  districts  in  question  have  been  noti- 
fied by  Secretary  Pinch  that  If  they  come  into 
compliance  within  60  days  they  will  receive 
the  funds  retroactively  In  the  meantime,  the 
funds  win  be  held  in  trust  by  the  respective 
state.s  The  Seoretiirys  action  Is  unprece- 
dented and  unwarranted  since  such  fund  cut- 
offs occur  only  .ifter  lengthy  negotiations, 
thorough  review  of  the  facts,  and  persistent 
refusal  by  local  school  officials  to  obey  the 
law 

secretary  Finch  has  declared  that  this  ac- 
tion Is  being  taken  because  he  has  not  had 
time  to  review  the  facts  of  the  cases  He  im- 
plied that  the  new  procedure  Is  not  a  per- 
manent deviation  from  established  proce- 
dure Nonetheless,  his  decision  is  regrettable 
because  it  will  lead  many  school  districts 
which  are  not  in  compliance  to  believe  that 
the  HEW  guidelines  will  be  relaxed 

This  danger  is  heightened  by  several  state- 
ments of  Senator  .-Strom  Thurmond,  who 
was  closely  identified  with  your  campaign, 
suggesting  that  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon 
will  not  require  full  and  effective  compliance 
with  federal  desegregation  requirements  An 
example  la  the  enclosed  i-opy  oi  a  news  re- 
port from  the  December  19.  1968  Issue  of  the 
Columbia.  South  Carolina  newspaper.  The 
State.  In  which  Senator  Thurmond  is  quoted 
as  telling  Southern  scho<M  administrators  to 
Ignore  HEW  demands  and  'wait  for  ,i  better 
deal  ■  under  the  Nixon  Administration.  Sen- 
ator TTiurmond  also  expressed  approval  of 
Secretary  Finch  s  acMon  this  week 

We  therefore  think  it  Imperative,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  you  make  it  clear  that  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  HEW's  guidelines 
for  its  implemenuition  will  continue  to  be 
.Irmly  enforced,  and  that  vour  Administra- 
tion does  not  intend  to  establish  a  'better 
deal"  for  those  who  refuse  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Otherwise,  there  is  great  d.thger  that  the 
action  of  Secretary  Pinch  and  the  statements 
of  Senator  Thurmond  will  stimulate  further 
footdragglng  and  evasion  on  the  part  of 
school  districts  which  still  discriminate 
against  children  on  the  basis  of  race  Also, 
as  indicated  by  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
The  Atlanta  Journal  of  January  30,  vacilla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
would  undermine  the  efforts  of  those  South- 
ern school  officials  who  have  attempted  to 
obey  the  law 

Respectfully. 

Donald   M    Fraser. 
John  Braoemas. 
James    C     Corman. 
M embers  of  Congress. 


DEMocRAnc  Study  Group, 
U  S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  5.  1969 
The  President. 
The  White  Hou^e. 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear    Mr     President      We    are    writinij    to 
you  again  about  the  matter  of  civil  rights 


enforcement  We  ajo  concerned  that  Depntv 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard's  disregard  of 
regulations  established  to  carry  out  Execu- 
tive Order  11246.  which  bans  the  award  ,f 
federal  contracts  to  companies  which  engage 
i«  discriminatory  employment  practice- 
may  signal  a  serious  breakdown  in  federal 
chll  rights  enforcement  efforts. 

Executive  Order  11246,  together  with  -he 
rulee  luid  regulations  promulgated  thereui  - 
der.  Is  designed  to  assure  that  the  feder  I 
government  will  not  subsidize  compani, . 
whlcii  practice  employment  discrlmlnalli.i. 
The  Executive  Order  directs  that  the  Office  • 
Federal  Contract  Complaince,  Department  ; 
Labor,  shall  have  supervi8or\-  responsibilit 
over  enforcement  of  the  Order  and  vvill  coi 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  federii 
contracting  agencies. 

In  the  past  mornn,  defense  contracts  total- 
ing $14  million  were  awarded  to  three  te\. 
tile  firms— Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington  Ii  . 
dustrles  and  J  P  Stevens  &  Co  -Respite  tl V 
fact  that  investigations  by  the  Defense  .-;;,n- 
ply  Agency  revealed  that  all  three  ci  .■iil„. 
nies  Uiscrimlnntf  in  luring,  promotion  .u.  : 
other  practices.  OPCC  regulations  of  M;,y  .- 
1968.  specifically  provide  that  once  a  o'  - 
tractor  is  louna  dehdent  in  clMl  rights  con,- 
pliauce,  "It  must  make  a  specific  commii- 
ment.  in  untmg.  to  correct  anv  such  de:.- 
clencies.  -Hie  commitment  must  include  Uie 
action  to  be  taken  and  the  dales  for  com- 
pletion. "  (Sec.  60-1:20) 

Compliance  with  this  regulation  is  sorelv 
lacking.  On  February  8,  1969,  despite  flna.s 
of  deficiency,  contracts  totaling  .$9.4  inlllii:i 
were  granted  the  three  non-complvlng  com- 
panies. Further,  contracts  totaling  $4  5  mil- 
lion were  announced  on  February  19  ,ind  20 
In  each  case,  the  requirement  .if' written  .'-,- 
surances  was  Ignored  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  claims  to  have  received  oral  assur- 
ances that  the  companies  would  henceforth 
.-omply  with  the  Executive  Order.  Such  i 
procedure  is  not  totally  inadequate,  but  is  i 
gross  violation  of  the  OPCC  regulation  ciua 
above  In  addition,  despite  Its  responsibili- 
ties in  -his  area,  the  OPCC  was  not  even  coii- 
siutfd  regarding  the  decision  to  award  these 
contracts. 

Such  actions  seriously  undermine  federal 
civil  rights  enforcement  efforts  As  we  pointed 
out  la  our  letter  of  February  1,  expressing 
concern  at  relaxation  of  Title  VI  school  de- 
.seijratlon  procc<!ures.  any  letup  In  enforce- 
ment of  cull  nghts  inevitably  lends  tho-.- 
who  would  disobey  the  law  to  believe  th^v 
can  do  .so  with  impunity. 

We  Uierefore  think  It  Imperative.  Mr 
President,  that  you  make  it  clear  to  all  fed- 
eral contracting  agencies  and  the  business 
community  that  Executive  Order  11246  vnl! 
be  nr.Tiiy  enfo.'-ied  Such  action  is  necessary 
in  .Tiler  to  correct  any  mlsimprcsslon  that 
may  have  occurred  due  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard's  action  in  awarding  the  contracts 
.vlthout  proper  written  ;issurances  of  com- 
pliance '.^-Ith  the  Executive  Order. 

Further,  we  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  award  several  mlilloi; 
dollars  in  ;ulditlonal  contracts  to  the  same 
three  companies,  as  well  as  contracts  to  four 
of  five  other  textile  companies  whose  em- 
[)Ioyment  ptjliclcs  are  now  under  re\lew  bv 
Uie  Dep:u-iment  of  Defense.  We  urge  that 
these  contracts  not  be  awarded  unless  and 
until  such  time  as  the  companies  Involved 
meet  all  legal  requirements  not  to  engage  In 
dIscrlmlnaUiry  employment  practices  Am 
other  course  of  action  would  completelv  dis- 
rupt o.-derly  governmental  procedures  and 
would  give  notice  that  federal  laws  .against 
discrimination  may  be  flaunted  with  aban- 
don. 

We  understand  that  Dan  River  Mills,  Burl- 
ington Industries  and  J.  P  Stevens  &  Co  will 
be  required  to  file  periodic  reports  of  their 
progress  in  eliminating  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Until  such  time  ,is  those  reports  are 
filed   and   evaluated    by   the   Department  of 
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Defense  and  the  OPCC.  further  contract 
awards  to  these  companies  would  be  repre- 
hensible. In  addition,  contracts  should  not 
be  granted  thost'  companies  now  under  In- 
\  estlgatlon  until  It  Is  found  that  they  do.  In 
f.ict.  comply  with  federal  law. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Frases, 

Chairman. 
James   C.    Corman. 

Secretary -Chief  Whip. 
John  Brademas, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,    Task  Force   on   Civil  Rights. 


THE   1968  DEAL  WITH  HANOI 
IS  OFF 

(Mr,  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p.unt  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
iianeous  matter. i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  took  the  well  of  this  House 
to  express  my  concern  that  if  we  did  not 
le.spond  promptly  to  Hanoi's  obvious 
violations  of  the  1968  bombing  halt 
acreement,  the  mutual  concessions  which 
that  agreement  represented  would  have 
in  fact  disappeared.  I  said  then  too,  that 
il  we  could  not  count  on  Hanoi  to  carry 
us  share  of  a  partial  deescalation  of  the 
Vietnam  fighting — where  we  stop  doing 
certain  .specified  things,  and  they  stop 
doing  certain  .-^pooified  tilings — how  can 
\vi-  possibly  e.xpect  them  to  live  up  to  any 
full-scale  peace  agreement? 

Not  many  persons  have  stood  up  since 
then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say,  to  echo 
that  sentiment.  But  I  was  glad  to  see 
this  morning  that  one  distinguished 
commentator,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  made 
precisely  the  same  point  in  his  column 
in  today's  Washington  Post. 

Because  the  point  Is  one  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  validity  of  an 
agreement  with  Hanoi,  it  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  who  want  a 
genuine — as  opposed  to  a  phony — peace 
In  Vietnam. 

I  recommend  the  Alsop  column  to  your 
attention,  as  follows: 

The   1968  Undehstanding  With  Hanoi  Has 

Becomz  a  Dead  Letter 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  Is  easy  to  guess  the  main  topic  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  talks  with  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  and  Oen.  Andrew  Ooodpaster. 
The  all-lmp>ortant  tinderstandlng  with  Hanoi, 
which  permitted  President  Johnson  to  end 
all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  last  October, 
has  now  become  a  complete  dead  letter. 

To  be  sure,  the  South  Vietnamese  delegates 
EtUl  attend  the  meaningless  meetings  In 
Paris.  But  the  military  clauses  of  the  John- 
son understanding,  which  had  very  great 
meaning,  are  now  being  as  flagrantly  violated 
by  Hanoi  as  the  accord  on  L.aos,  which  Averell 
Harrlman  negotiated  in  1963. 

Walt  W.  Rostow  has  correctly  said  that 
the  greatest  American  error  was  the  failure 
to  respond,  both  vigorously  and  promptly,  to 
Hanoi's  Instantaneous  violation  of  aU  the 
most  Important  clauses  of  Qov.  Harrlman's 
1962  accord.  These  were  the  clauses  by  which 
Hanoi  solemnly  promised  to  withdraw  all 
North  Vietnamese  troops  from  Laos,  and 
never  to  use  Laos  as  a  troop-transit  route  to 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  must  now  face  a  similar 


problem,  but  In  much  more  acute  form.  The 
Johnson  understanding,  apparently  reached 
with  the  Soviets  as  Intermediaries,  had  two 
lmp>ortant  military  features.  In  return  for  the 
final  cessation  of  the  bombing,  Hanoi  was 
to  refrain  from  two  crucial  kinds  of  activity. 
First,  there  was  to  be  no  shelling  or  rocket- 
ing of  the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  ludicrously  misnamed  Demil- 
itarized Zone,  on  the  border  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  was  not  to  be  used  for 
any  military  purpose,  as  agreed  by  Hanoi 
in  1954. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen  from  Ha- 
noi's way  of  keeping  the  promises  so  hope- 
fully accepted  by  Gov.  Harrlman.  the  under- 
standing that  ended  the  bombing  began  to 
be  violated  not  very  long  after  the  bombs 
ceased  falling.  The  first  probes — and  that 
is  really  the  right  word — took  the  form  of 
rocket  and  other  attacks  on  various  cities, 
finally  Including  Saigon  Itself. 

Though  viciously  cruel  to  some  unlucky 
civilians  among  the  cities'  populations,  these 
attacks  on  the  cities  have  had  little  more 
nUlltary  effect  than  Chinese  firecrackers. 
Their  sole  purpose,  so  far  as  one  can  Judge, 
has  been  to  make  headlines  In  certain  Amer- 
ican newspapers  with  strong  Chicken  Little 
tendencies.  Because  they  had  no  military  ef- 
fect, these  first  violations  were  perhaps  un- 
wisely Ignored. 

What  is  happening  now  Is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, however.  Reports  have  already  ap- 
peared of  ten  or  more  North  Vietnamese  legl- 
ments  massing  above  the  DMZ  using  the 
rebuilt  bases  and  restored  communications 
which  are  owed  to  the  final  bombing  halt. 
In  fact,  however,  the  DMZ  clause  of  the 
Johnson  understanding  is  not  Just  threat- 
ened with  violations,  as  these  reports  sug- 
gest. It  has  instead  been  violated  during  the 
past  fortnight  In  the  customary  flagrant,  big- 
scale  manner.  In  other  words,  whole  North 
Vietnamese  regiments  have  been  crossing  the 
DMZ.  to  operate  in  the  two  moat  northerly 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam, 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  Be- 
cause of  the  DMZ  clause  in  the  Johnson 
understanding.  Gen.  Crelghton  .^brams  was 
able  to  reduce  his  forces  In  Quantrtri  and 
Thuatlen  provinces  to  the  3d  Marine  Di- 
vision and  the  173d  Airborne  Division,  plus 
the  excellent  1st  South  Vietnamese  Division. 
With  much  reduced  forces,  great  progress  was 
nonetheless  being  made  in  rooting  out  the 
whole  enemy  structure  in  Quangtrl  and 
Thuatlen. 

All  progress  will  of  course  come  to  an  end, 
and  acute  dangers  will  of  course  nrlse.  If  en- 
tire enemy  divisions  begin  transitins  the  DMZ 
In  happy  impunity,  and  in  gross  disregard  of 
the  understanding  with  President  Johnson. 
This  has.  as  noted  above,  begun  to  happen 
already. 

It  has  the  most  vivid  military  significance, 
moreover.  If  It  continues  for  Instance,  It 
could  force  Gen.  Abrams  to  go  back  to  the 
fire  brigade-like  use  of  his  forces  to  which 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  '.vas  too  olten 
driven  by  hard  necessity. 

Hanoi's  motive  for  shifting  the  threat  to 
Northern  I  Corps  is  pretty  certainly  the 
sanguinary  failure,  .it  least  to  date,  of  the 
first  main  thrust  of  the  '  wlr.ter-sprin?  cam- 
paign" on  the  approaches  to  Saigon  in  III 
Corps.  Once  again.  :\s  in  raid-December,  there 
IB  hard  evidence  of  the  bitterest  recrimina- 
tions between  the  Communist  high  com- 
mand, COSVN,  and  the  enemy's  divisional 
and  regimental  commanders  in  in  Corps. 
These  latter  enraged  COSVN  by  their  reluc- 
tance to  hurl  their  bomb-decimated  units 
Into  suicidal  ground  battles. 

That  does  not  change  the  DMZ's  chal- 
lenge to  ihe  President,  however.  Either  he 
must  blandly  Ignore  the  total  violation  of 


the  Johnson  understanding,  thereby  in- 
curring very  grave  military  risks,  or  he  must 
authorize  Gen.  Abrams  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  In  a  suitably  harsh  manner,  "at  a 
time  and  place  of  his  own  choosing." 


SOME  BALANCED  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  ABM 

'  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  nonsense  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  the  ABM  in  recent  weeks, 
some  of  it  on  this  floor,  and  a  M;ood  deal 
mere  of  it  in  the  other  body,  that  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  in  print  a  direct,  simple 
statement  of  what  is  really  the  basic 
issue  involved. 

Such  a  statement  appeared  in  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop's  column  of  March  24  in 
the  Wasiilngton  Post.  To  add  light  rather 
than  heat  to  the  discussion  of  thi.>  vital 
issue,  I  hereby  include  the  full  text  of  the 
excellent  Alsop  piece: 

ABM   Foes   Are   .Asking   Nation  To  Gamble 
With  Its  PtrruRE 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  vice  of  the  anti-ABM  crusaders  can  be 
very  simply  st.ited  Tliey  .ire  really  talking 
about  a  subject  of  whl:!i  they  know  nothing 
whatever:  Namely,  what  the  Soviets  may  do 
if  tiiey  can  believe  they  enloy  decisive  strate- 
gic-nuclear superiority. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  D.ivid  Packard  have  now  testi- 
fied that  the  costly  Soviet  we.ipon=  programs 
are  clearly  aimed  to  gain  that  kind  of  supe- 
noity.  Tills  has  nothing  to  do,  moreover,  with 
the  numbers  of  nuc:ear  warheads  m  the  U.S. 
and  .Soviet  arseiiais,  .i  subject  that  the  cru- 
saders endlessly  babble  about 

The  Soviets  .tre  spending  their  billions  on 
weapons  Intended  to  destroy  our  delivery  ays- 
tcni.'!.  And  if  the  delivery  .=y£tem.=;  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  surprise  .ittack.  our  tliousands  of 
warlieads  will  of  course  be  worse  than  u.seless. 

.As  already  ;x>inted  out  in  this  .-pace,  more- 
over, ilie  seentmcly  deiensive  .'^BMs  th.it  the 
Soviets  :<.re  a:ready  deploying  .must  be  re- 
garded. At  least  in  part,  as  the  other  half  of 
the  ;;bL'VP  equation.  No  surprise  attack  can  be 
cou:.:ed  upon  to  destroy  aU  of  our  different 
delivery  systems  But  it  can  so  enormo'asly 
reduce  the  weicht  of  the  counteratt.ick  that 
an  .-VBM  defense  v^-ill  be  rendered  e.^fective 
and  tiseJul. 

These,  then,  are  the  real  ter.Tis  of  the  prob- 
lems, which  has  one  further,  purely  psyc'-io- 
logicii,  factor.  American  deterrence  depends, 
in  brief,  not  on  what  Dr.  Jerome  Weisner  be- 
lieves, but  on  what  the  Soviet  defense  plan- 
ners believe.  And  these  -ire  not  civilian  scien- 
tists: they  are  the  Soviet  marshals,  all  of 
whom  strongly  resemble  Gen,  Curtis  LeMay 
cubed. 

Their  types  of  expenditure,  especially  on 
"counterforce  weapons,"  quite  obviously  re- 
veal what  the  Soviet  marshals  believe  they 
can  achieve  over  time.  So  you  come  back  to 
the  problem  of  what  the  Soviets  may  do  if 
they  think,  even  if  wrongly,  that  they  enjoy 
decisive  superiority. 

No  one  at  all  can  know  with  certainty  the 
answer  to  this  question,  simply  because  until 
now,  thank  God,  the  Soviets  never  have  en- 
Joyed  anything  remotely  resembling  superior- 
ity. You  can  only  say  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  sharply  responsive.  In  at  least  two  great 
crises,  to  the  strategic-nuclear  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  Xt.s. 
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For  tlrst  time,  and  perhaps  the  m'">«t  in- 
teresting, was  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Stalin  The  aging  paranoid  had  spent  un- 
told sums  on  the  early  versions  of  the  MIG 
fighter,  although  these  planes  were  actually 
Incapable  of  laying  a  machine  gun.  so  to  say, 
on  the  American  strategic  bombers  of  that 
perltid  Obviously,  the  marshals  did  not  dare 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  terrible  old  man 

With  Stalin  gone,  however,  the  truth  was 
at  last  told  to  the  no  doubt  horrified  Polit- 
buro The  result  was  the  most  important 
tension-relaxing  move  the  Soviets  have  ever 
made  Austria,  in  fact,  almost  certainly  owes 
Its  freedom  and  unity  to  the  poor  perform- 
ance characteristics  of  those  early  MIGs, 
which  at  that  time  left  the  Soviet  Union 
naked  as  u  jaybird  In  the  event  of  US  nu- 
clear attack 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  of  course  the 
second  test  above-mentioned.  In  1962.  the 
U  S  margin  of  strategic-nuclear  superiority 
was  .still  on  the  order  of  live  to  one  In  his 
authoritative  work  Power  In  the  Kremlin.  ' 
Michel  Tatii  le'ives  na  room  I'lr  doubt  that 
the  itm  of  the  secret  deplojinent  of  medium- 
range  missiles  In  Cuba  was  to  chinge  this 
margin,  so  unfavorable  to  the  -Soviets. 

Tatu  leaves  sio  rrjom  for  d<iubt.  either,  that 
the  gf?atnes.'!  of  the  US  margin  played  a 
major  role  m  the  outcome.  In  this  respect, 
however,  there  is  much  food  for  disquiet  In 
Tatu's  remarkable  Kremllnologlcal  fjendant 
to  the  late  Robert  Kennedys  accoutvt  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

There  Is  food  for  disquiet  because  Tatu 
produces  such  detailed  and  Impressive  evi- 
dence that  It  was  a  •damn  near-run  thing," 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  Waterloo. 
In  other  words,  the  Kremlin  leaders  were 
deeply  divided,  and  it  was  touch  and  ^o  for 
some  time  before  the  Soviet  backdown  that 
ended  the  Cuban  crisis. 

If  it  was  touch  and  co  when  the  U.S.  mar- 
gin was  on  the  order  of  five  to  one.  it  really 
is  rather  urgent  to  ask  oneself  how  the 
Soviets  may  respond  in  some  future  crisis, 
after  they  have  changed  the  margin  to  favor 
themselves.  Mind  vou.  moreover,  it  will  mat- 
ter not  one  whit  whether  this  change  in  mar- 
gin is  real,  in  the  sense  of  being  recognized 
by  Dr  Wiesner 

What  the  Soviets  think  will  be  all  that 
matters.  Sen  Fulbrlpnt  .md  the  rest  are  in 
fact  askinc  President  Nixon  to  take  pretty 
awe-insplring  risks  with  the  US.  future.  But 
that  is  far  more  normal  than  asking  Sen. 
Pulbrlght  to  do  his  homework,  by  reading 
Tatu. 


THE  HIDDEN  WAR 

'  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  A  as  t^iven  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  .^^  editorial.' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  does  anyone  doubt  that  this 
r..dt'uus  war  has  come  full  cycle?  If  .so — 
if  there  are  still  doubter.s — I  would  like 
to  recommend  that  my  doubting  col- 
leagues read  an  article  that  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  article  described  the  opera- 
tion 01  the  elite  '  Phoeni.x"  forces  that 
hunt  the  Vietcong  infrastructure  in  the 
countnside.  Conceived  largely  by  CIA 
men  and  other  American  planners  and 
earned  out  by  South  Vietnamese.  Opera- 
tion Phoenix  uses  'calculated  brutality 
applied  to  .suspected  Vietcong."  and  on- 
the-.>pot  executions,  while  the  partici- 
pating troops  indulRe  in  the  looting  of 
homes  and  the  'systematic  destruction  of 
'.  illat;e  installations." 

The  Journal  asks  the  question:  "Be- 
cause the  Vietcons:  torture  and  assassi- 
nate, should  'he  allies''" 


Lot  us  a.-'k  I  lie  question  I  posed  before: 
When  Amcnians  are  a  party  to  assa.ssl- 
nation  torture,  terror,  and  looting  as  a 
matter  of  military  tactics  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  this  war  has  come  full 
cycle  and  that  we  are  tnily  the  enemy 
of  the  country  we  went  to  defend? 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
with  the  intent  of  his  resolution.  I  in- 
clude In  the  body  of  the  Record  the  full 
article.  '  Tlie  Hidden  War."  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Tues- 
day. March  25.  1969: 

The  HiDDrx  War  Klite  "Phoenix"  Fprce.s 
Hunt  Vietcong  Chicks  in  .an  Isolated 
Village — Raid  Pkompted  bt  Informers 
Finds  Most  or  Foe  Gone  and  Natives 
TicHT-LippED — Demolishing  a  VC  Monu- 
ment 

I  By  Peter  R   Kitnn) 
Don    Nhon.    South    Vietnam — Was    It    a 
trap'  There  was  reason  tor  suspicion. 

But  the  risk  had  to  be  taken.  .\x\  un- 
solicited bit  of  information  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  .it  the  local  unit  of  the 
Vietcong  "infrastructure'"  iVCI),  the  clan- 
destine political  and  iidnilnistratlve  appa- 
ratus through  which  the  enemy  lays  claim 
to  control  much  of  the  Vietnamese  country- 
side 

The  atr.ilr  began  like  this: 
Two  ragged  Vietnamese,  one  ^hort  and 
squat,  the  other  tall  and  thin,  recently  walked 
Into  Don  Nhon.  a  village  about  50  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon  that  Is  the  capital  of 
Don  Nhon  District.  The  pair  told  American 
officials  that  they  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
VCI  In  their  home  village  of  Vinh  Hoa.  a 
nearby  commvinitv  of  about  2,000  persons 
nestled  deep  in  Vietcong  territory  along  a 
Mekong  River  tributary.  A  Vletcong-spon- 
sored  'Liberation  Committee"  had  been 
elected  to  govern  Vmh  Hoa  five  months  previ- 
ously, the  informers  said. 

The  U  S.  advisers  were  dubious  about 
taking  military  action  on  the  basis  of  this 
intelligence.  An  ambush  might  be  in  the 
offlng  Vinh  Hoa  was  dangerous  territory, 
several  miles  from  the  nearest  government- 
controlled  Milage.  And  the  Informers  said 
they  were  refugees,  rather  than  Vietcong  de- 
fectors, who  normally  could  be  expected  to  be 
more  eager  to  talk.  But  the  two  stuck  to  their 
story  of  overt  Vietcong  control  in  their  vil- 
lage, and  their  information  checked  out  with 
that  In  allied  flies 

HIGH    PRIORITY 

Vinh  Hoa  clearly  was  a  target  for  "Opera- 
tion Phoenix. "  the  high-priority  allied  effort 
to  root  out  the  VCI  across  South  Vietnam 
The  year-old  Phoenix  campaign  obviously  is 
related  to  the  Paris  negotiations  When  peace 
comes.  South  Vietnam's  claims  to  control  the 
countryside  will  be  strongest  where  the  VCI 
cadre  are  fewest 

The  Vietcong  claim  that  about  1.800  gov- 
erning bodies  have  been  freely  elected  in 
■liberated  areiks"  of  south  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
di-smisses  most  ui  the  committee  as  fictions 
existing  only  on  paper  and  claims  VCI  cadre 
are  being  wiped  out  at  n  rate  of  better  than 
2.300  a  month  Total  VCI  strength  la  esti- 
mated at  about  70.000. 

Although  conceived  largely  by  CIA  men 
and  other  .American  planners.  Operation 
Phoenix  is  executed  primarily  by  Vietnamese 
troops.  Its  methods  range  from  after-dark 
assassination  strikes  by  small  killer  squads  to 
battallon-slzed  cordon  and  search  efforts.  A 
small  strike  clearly  wasn't  Indicated  for  Vinh 
Hoa.  The  village  might  be  heavily  defended. 
US  officials  finally  settled  on  a  plan  for  a 
daylight  assault  with  helii?opter  transporta- 
tion The  US.  9th  Division  would  provide 
support. 

HUNTING  THE  F.NEMY 

Phoenix  operations  are  reputed  to  be  highly 
sophlstlcalett    anU    prcUucUve    affairs.     The 


Vinh  Hoa  effort  proved  to  be  neither  It  in- 
volved intricate — and  apparently  flawed- 
planning,  largely  fruitless  interrogation  (,i 
fearful,  tight-lipped  \lllagers.  calculated  bru- 
tality applied  to  suspected  Vietcong.  the  exe- 
cution of  one  suspect,  looting  of  homes  ijv 
Vietnamese  troops,  systematic  destruction  <  i 
village  installations  and  a  lart'cly  unproduc- 
tive hunt  for  Vietcong  officials  who  apparent- 
ly had  fled  by  sampan  long  before  the  alUe.s 
arrived 

The  operation  highlighted  agonizing  ques- 
tions about  Phoenix  and  the  allied  metlnxls 
fur  waging  war  in  Vietnam  Because  liie 
Vietcong  torture  and  assassinate,  should  the 
allies?  Is  there  value  to  an  operation  that 
"sweeps"  a  Vietcong  area  and  then  depart-, 
leaving  no  permanent  allied  presence?  Who 
should  be  considered  Vietcong?  Does  the  VC 
include  a  farmer  who  happens  to  own  an- 
cestral  rice  land  in  a  VIetcone-cnntrolled  Mi- 
lage and  pays  taxes  to  the  enemy? 

The  counter-Infrastructure  experts  are  the 
Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units,  called 
"PRUs."  Along  with  the  Vietnamese,  they  In- 
elude  Cambodian  and  Chinese  Nung  mercr- 
nanes  All  are  recruited,  trained  and  paid  bv 
the  CIA.  In  two  days  of  planning  the  Vinh 
Ho.i  force  grew  to  include  about  40  PRt.'-. 
about  30  Vietnamese  special  combat  polire 
and  a  handful  of  interrogators  from  the  Po- 
lice Special  Branch,  Census-Grievance  men 
and  psychological  warfare  cadre.  The  Ameri- 
cans taking  piirt  in  the  operation  were  two 
civilian  PRU  advisers,  two  civilian  advl.sers 
to  the  special  police,  two  yoiint;  Army  officers 
working  In  Don  Nhon  District  and  several 
radio  operators.  Two  companies  of  the  Oih 
Division,  about  110  men,  were  to  form  a  cor- 
don around  the  village  to  prevent  Vietcong 
escapes. 

THE   LAST   MEETING 

Pinal  plans  were  coordinated  at  the  Tac- 
tical Operations  Center  of  Kion  Hoa  province 
(Which  includes  Don  Nhon)  the  night  before 
the  strike,  with  more  than  n  dozen  Americins 
and  Vietnamese  attending  or  within  earshot. 
The  size  of  the  meeting  troubled  CIA  men. 
They  worried.  Justifiably  as  it  turned  out. 
that  confusion  and  intelligence  leaks  v.-cv;ld 
follow. 

M  7  am.  the  next  morning,  the  operati'^n 
force  Is  waiting  for  Its  helicopter  transport 
at  the  airfield  at  Ben  Tre.  the  Klcn  Hoa  pro- 
vincial capital.  And  waiting.  It  turns  out 
that  the  9th  Division  Is  having  difficulty  ar- 
ranging its  "."Ir  assets."  An  outpost  under 
siege  in  a  neighboring  province  has  to  be 
aided. 

The  civilian  U.S.  advisers  begin  to  get  rest- 
less and  irritable:  "The  U.S.  Army  is  more 
trouble  than  It's  worth  .  .  all  their  maps 
and  charts  and  crap  .  .  .  goddamned  army 
must  have  schools  that  teach  delay  Mid 
confusion  .  never  seen  a  9th  Division  cp- 
eratlon  so  o.f  on  time.  .  .   ." 

One  .'idviser  spots  a  plane  to  the  west  i.'- 
cUng  roughly  over  the  area  of  the  target  •. :.- 
lage  Fluttering  from  It  are  thousands  -A 
propaganda  leaflets.  He  explodes:  "Great. 
Just  great.  The  army  Is  really  good  at  this 
crap  Pick  up  a  paper  and  read  all  about  it. 
Read  about  the  operation  that's  coming  In  v 
get  you" 

The  PRUs  and  Vietnamese  special  combat 
police  are  wearing  a  wild  variety  of  Jungle  la- 
tlgues.  flak  jackets,  bush  hats,  berets.  coml5.it 
boots,  tennis  shoes  and  sandals.  Some  ire 
barefoot  Initially  they  are  sitting  In  order;v 
rows  along  the  runway  Soon  they  begin  n:- 
persing  about  the  airfield 

The  PRUs  invent  a  game  .^s  a  big  C130 
caij'o  plane  comes  in  to  land,  they  sit  on  the 
runway,  then  duck  their  heads  as  the  planes 
wings  whip  past  Just  above  them.  "They  re 
the  toughest  men  In  this  war."  says  one  ad- 
viser ■  TTiey  join  this  outfit  because  they 
want  action  " 

The  American  points  to  a  small  Vietnamese 
half-dozing  on  the  grass  'Tliat  man  used  "  ) 
be  a  VC  He  got  disillusioned  with  them,  o 
they  killed  his  family  He  lit  out  for  the  bush. 
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.-ipent  two  year.s  nut  there  alone,  conducting 
a  private  vendetta  against  Charlie  God 
knows  how  many  VC  he  killed  Finally  he 
came  m  and  joined  up  with  the  PRUs.  He 
wants  to  kill  more  VCs" 

HOVERING    I  LOSE 

.Shortly  after  9  a  in  .  two  hours  late.  10  hell- 
cojiters  arrive  Tlie  Phoenix  force  piles  aboard 
and  Is  flown  tor  1.5  minutes  across  flat  rice 
land  and  coconut  grmes  to  the  landing  zone, 
a  rice  paddy  less  than  a  mile  Irnm  the  center 
of  vmh  Hoa  The  helicopters  hover  close  to 
the  ground,  and  the  troops  leap  out,  wading 
cautiously  through  thlph-deep  mud  and 
water  toward  a  i recline  from  which  they 
expect  enemy  lire 

There  Is  no  firing.  At  the  treellne  the 
iroops  are  joined  by  the  Don  Nhon  Di.'-trict 
V  S  advisers  and  the  two  Vietnamese  in- 
lormants  who  prompted  the  «.  |)erat:>'n  They 
have  been  separately  liellcoptered  to  the 
scene.  The  infc.rnicr.s.  t;arbed  in  bafigy  U.S. 
Army  fatigues,  isre  to  remain  mystery  men.  for 
ilielr  own  protection  Their  lieads  are  cov- 
ered with  brown  cloth  bags  with  eye  and 
mouth  holes.  The  two  present  a  part  comic, 
part  irlsthtening  spectacle 

The  local  .idvi.'^ers  h.ive  bad  news  They  say 
the  9th  Division  cordon  alonp  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  village  didn't  get  into  place 
until  about  9  am.  two  hours  late,  leaving 
the  Vietcong  an  escape  route  iThe  9th  Divi- 
sion later  denies  any  delay  i  Now  the  inform- 
ers claim  not  to  recognize  the  approach  bemj 
taken  to  the  village  One  American  sharply 
questions  them  .Another  is  cursmc  the  Viet- 
namese "psywar"  operatives  trampling  along 
v.'lth  the  troops:  "All  we  need  are  thnse  god- 
damned guys  with  their  leaflets.  And  they're 
wearing  black  pajamas  Beautiful,  Now  the 
armv  (the  9th  Division  troops)  will  zap  'em 
;  s  VC." 

LOOKIKC    AROUND 

Several  of  the  Vietnamese  special  police 
have  found  an  empty  larmhouse,  recently 
deserted  judging  by  damp  betel-nut  stains 
on  the  floor.  They  are  passing  the  time 
knocking  holes  In  a  water  barrel.  In  another 
f  irmhouse,  the  occupant,  an  old  lady,  stares 
'.-l  a  .van  while  two  cirefree  PRUs  boll  eggs 
on  her  wood  stove 

A  lone  PRU  wanders  along  the  treellne 
shaking  I'.ls  head  and  muttering.  "VC  dl  dl. 
VC  dl  dl  .  .  (VC  gone.  VC  gone)."  The 
troops  jjresently  advance  toward  a  cluster  of 
iionses  nearer  the  village  center.  Spaced  along 
the  mud  trails  at  Intervals  of  about  10  yards 
are  thick  mud  bunkers,  each  large  enough 
i.:)r  several  men.  The  houses  also  have  bun- 
Vters.  inside  or  out.  Vinh  Hoa.  being  within 
an  allied  "free  strike  zone,"  is  subject  to 
air  and  artillery  pounding. 

No  booby  traps  materialize.  The  troops  ar- 
r.'o  at  a  substantial   f.irmhouse  with  flower 

■  eds  In  the  front  yard,  a  manicured  hedge 
:i:;d  pillars  flanking  the  front  entrance.  It  Is 

■  'lie  of  many  prosperous  homes  In  Vinh  Hoa — • 
surprising,  since  Vletconcr  villages  usually  are 
poorer  than  government-controlled  towns. 
Isolation  from  major  markets,  high  Vietcong 
taxes  and  allied  bombing  are  among  the 
reasons. 

Behind  the  house  some  leaf  wrappings  are 
found.  "The  VC  must  have  been  here."  an 
American  says  "That's  what  they  wrap  field 
rations  tu."  (Leaves  are  used  by  most  rural 
Vietnamese.  VC  or  not.  to  vvTap  food.)  The 
occupant  of  the  house,  an  old  man  who 
s'.ires  at  the  Interlopers  through  wire-rim 
spectacles.  Is  shaking,  through  age.  or  fear. 
'-■r  both. 

The  aged  Vietnamese  Is  questioned  Ijriefly. 
"Bring  him  along."  an  American  says  sharply. 
"Let's  move  "  .Another  adviser  says.  "That  old 
man  could  be  the  top  dog  VC  In  this  village, 
■you  never  know."  Tlic  old  man  totters  along 
With  the  troops.  He  is  released  in  mid-after- 
noon when  one  of  the  two  informers  claims 
him  as  an  tincle. 


I.NTEKROGATION 

At  about  11  a.m..  an  American  adviser  and 
two  special  police  turn  up  witli  three  cap- 
tives. "Found  them  hiding  in  a  house."  the 
American  says.  The  informers  inspect  the 
captives  and  whLsper.  through  an  Interpreter, 
that  one  is  a  Vietcong  village  guerrilla,  the 
second  a  Vietcong  "security  section  chief" 
and  the  third  a  ncn-V'ietcong.  i:erliaps  a  de- 
serter from  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

The  two  identified  as  Vletcoiuj  are  bound, 
and  one  of  them,  a  narrow-shouldered.  Ijent 
young  man  witli  protruding  teeth,  is  leaned 
atrainst  a  tree  trunk  .Several  police  interro- 
gators and  PRUs  gatiier  around  him  and  fire 
questions.  They  want  to  know  where  Vietcong 
weapons  and  ammunition  are  hidden. 

The  suspect  doesn't  know  or  won't  say. 
Soon  the  questions  are  Interspersed  with 
yanks  at  his  hair  and  sharp  kick.s  to  his 
head,  face  and  groin.  The  prisoner  sugj 
against  the  tree,  face  bloodied. 

"Aniericans  don't  want  to  be  here  lor  any 
more  of  this,"  s.iys  one  U.S  , idviser.  moving 
away.  "It's  a  nasty  goddamned  business."  He 
adds,  "You  know,  it's  a  whole  cycle  of  this 
stuff.  Last  v.eek  m  another  village  near  Don 
Nhon  the  \'C  marched  hve  government  sym- 
pathizers Into  the  marketplace  and  beat  their 
heads  in  with  hammor':,  .^n  we  ro'urn  it  on 
this  guy.  It  goes  o!i  and  on," 

By  now  the  inlormers  have  ':otten  their 
bearings.  They  lead  most  of  the  ti  Tops  along 
a  trail  to  a  liospit.il  IjuUding  behind  a  hedge 
of  bUie  flowers.  It  Is  ,.  straw-thatch  srrr.cture 
containing  eigiit  wide  plank  beds  separated 
by  white  plastic  curt.uns.  In  one  corner  Is  a 
mud  bunker,  in  another  a  crude  case  of 
jlassware  and  medicine  bottle.s.  some  with 
French  and  .American  I  ibels.  There  are  no 
patients  or  traces  of  them. 

The  Americans  decide  it  Is  a  Vietcong  hos- 
pital for  wounded  enemy  troops.  "Burn  it." 
an  American  adviser  directs.  limited  with 
cigaret  lighters,  the  hut  burns  readily. 

VINH    HOA    VILLAGE 

In  sinele  file,  the  troop.s  wind  .done  a  tr.ill 
toward  the  center  of  Vinh  Hoa.  j^ince  there 
hasn't  been  any  iinne.  the  possibility  of  an 
ambush  Is  discounted  Sime  of  the  PRUs  and 
special  police  are  carrying  food  and  house- 
hold articles  taken  Irom  the  outlyuiE:  :arm- 
houses.  The  "psywarriors"  are  strewing  the 
trail  with  propaganda  le.iflets  carried  In  plas- 
tic bags.  Some  of  the  PRUs  liave  ringed  their 
helmets  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  pro- 
cession takes  on  a  festive  air. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  column  reaches  the 
center  of  the  village,  .i  small  cluster  of 
houses  and  shops  facing  a  square  th.it  pre- 
viously contained  a  covered  marketplace.  The 
marketplace  has  been  bombed  out.  In  the 
center  of  the  square  is  a  concrete  obelisk 
about  10  feet  hieh — a  Vlctcone  memorial,  say 
the  Americans,  dedicated  to  the  enemy  dead. 
It  Is  one  target  of  the  Phoenix  strike. 

The  PRUs  and  Vietnamese  special  police 
begin  searching — and  rackine — ilie  homes. 
They  are  bored,  and  restle.ss.  because  there 
has  been  no  "action,"  The  psywarriors'  plas- 
tic bags,  emptied  of  propaganda,  are  com- 
mandeered for  loot  ranging  from  clothing 
to  chickens.  "Trick  or  treat."  say  an  Ameri- 
can, not  really  amused.  In  one  house,  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  troops  are  having  a  small 
celebration.  They  have  unearthed  a  bottle  of 
rice  wine. 

A  few  village  residents,  women,  children 
and  old  men,  are  assembled  along  one  side  of 
the  square.  They  squat  on  their  haunches  in 
the  dust.  Several  male  captives  are  bound  a 
few  yards  away.  Asainst  a  wall,  the  narrow- 
shouldered  prisoner  is  rocking  back  and 
forth,  a  trickle  of  blood  running  down  his 
head. 

Amid  whirling  dust,  a  9th  Division  hell- 
copter  lands  in  the  square,  A  lean  U.S.  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  polished  boots  and  trim 
uniform  steps  out  with  aides  in  tiw.  Displ.T.y- 


vA'j  .1  map  marked  with  red  grease  pencil,  he 
reports  the  kill  totals  of  the  stlpport  troops: 
"Cliarlie  Company  got  three  KIAs  (Killed  In 
Action),  Delt.i  Company  two,  we  got  one 
from  my  chopper.  .  .  ."  .All  the  fatalities,  lie 
says,  were  armed  Vlet-cong,  carrying  packs. 
They  were  shot  trying  to  flee  liirough  the 
cordon  'They  had  low-level  documents  on 
them."  the  colonel  reports.  Presently  the 
chopper  leaves. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square,  two  Americans 
are  strapping  demolition  charges  around  the 
Vietcong  mcjiiument  A  one-minute  W'arning 
Is  sounded.  Everyone  Uikes  cover.  As  the 
charge  explodes,  the  monument  disintegrates 
into  chunks  of  brick  and  concrete.  It  is  ex- 
.ictly  noon. 

THE     VILLAGE     CHURCH 

The  explosion  seems  to  galvanize  the  forag- 
ing troops  into  action  "Don't  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  but  loot  those  liouses?"  an  Anjer. 
lean  PRU  adviser  shouts  to  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant.  "Get  the  men  out  combing  the 
rest  of  this  village."  Two  search  parties  move 
out  A  third  group,  mostly  Americans,  crosses 
a  narrow  footbridge  spanning  ,i  canal  to  In- 
vestigate a  church. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  the  Americans  spot 
fresh  lootprints  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
connected  with  the  canal.  For  the  moment, 
they  po.se  a  mystery. 

The  church,  .i  Roman  CatlioUc  structure. 
is  bolted  shut  at  front  and  rear.  Just  as  two 
Americans  wanlv  advance  to  smash  a  lock. 
the  iront  door  open.s  and  an  elderly  man  in 
white  pajamas  appears,  smiling  as  though  to 
welcome  parishioners  to  services.  The  Inside 
of  the  little  church  is  newly  i)ainted  .ind 
neatly  scrubbed  A  row  of  angled  bullet  holes 
along  the  metai-sheet  roof  attests  to  a  visit 
from  ft  helicopter  gunship. 

In  the  rear  are  a  large  drum  and  a  hr.i.ss 
gong.  An  Anurican  points  to  them  and  ques- 
tions the  elderly  church  attendant 

"What  arc  they  for?" 

•  To  call  the  faithful  to  worship." 
"Did  you  see  any  people  leaving  the  village 
this  morning?" 

"No.  .  .  ." 

"We  have  information  on  how  much  this 
church  pays  to  the  VC  in  taxes.  How  much 
do  you  say  it  pays?" 

"Maybe  the  people  pay  100  or  200  piasters 
1 80  cents  to  il.601  " 

"The  church,  how  much  does  It  pay?" 

"The  church  does  not  pay  taxes.  The 
church  never  pays  taxe.-." 

The  hell  it  doesn't  pay,"  the  American 
says.  "This  may  be  a  Catholic  church,  but  it's 
Charlie's  Catholic  church." 

A     TACITURN     LADY 

The  Americans  follow  a  path  past  the 
church  to  a  cluster  of  solidly  built  homes. 
Most  are  empty.  In  one.  two  candles  burn  be- 
fore a  postcard  picture  of  Christ.  In  nnotlier. 
a  picitire  of  Pcipe  Paul  sits  on  a  small  nlXitr 
beside  a  mtid  btmker  One  house  Is  occupied 
by  a  woman  wit'n  six  children.  .She  is  Inter- 
rogated. 

"Did  you  see  people  crossing  the  river  this 
morning?" 

"No.  I  was  in  my  bunker  "  "^ 

""Where  Is  your  husband"'"' 

"He  went  to  t'ne  m.-irket  .it  Cal  Man?," 

""Why?" 

"He  always  goes  when  the  soldiers  come 
here,  .  .  ." 

""Do  voti  know  who  are  the  VC  In  this  vil- 
lage^" ' 

'No.  We  don't  know  VC  We  lire  Catholic. 
Catholics  don't  know  VC."" 

We  know  that  a  Liberation  Committee 
wa.-  elected  here.  When?" 

""I  just  heard  about  It  recently." 

'"Who  is  the  Vietcong  village  chief  liere?" 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  ." 

""How  much  ta.i  do  you  pay  to  the  VC?" 

•".More  than  1.000  plasters."  (About  S8.) 
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"How  often  do  Vletcong  song  and  dance 
(  propa«[anda  I    teams  oome  and  \"Ult?" 

"Not  often." 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"They  aay  the  Americans  will  go  "home 
soon  ■ 

■'How  nfen  does  your  husband  stand 
fuard  for  the  VC?" 

"Every  Ave  or  six  days  " 

"How  often  do  the  women  here  have  to 
make  punjl  stakes  <  poisoned  stakee)  for  the 
VC" 

"Once  or  rwlce  a  year  " 

"That's  pretty  typical."  says  the  American, 
heading  back  across  the  footbridge  to  the 
village  square. 

0ISAPFe.4RrN0    ENEMT 

An  American  adviser  has  figured  out  the 
footprints  ->n  both  sides  of  the  river  There 
are  no  .sampans  around  the  village  Adult 
males  except  f  ir  old  men.  seem  almo.st  p.on- 
exl.=itent  The  village  population  Is  estimated 
at  2  OOO.  but  no  more  than  200  persons  have 
been  seen  on  this  dav 

The  American  finds  a  youngster  hiding  in 
a  farmhou.se.  He  poses  a  few  perfunctory 
questions,  then  suddenly  demiinds  "At  what 
time  this  morning  did  all  the  pveople  leave 
here  &y  boat?"  Perhaps  startled  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  query,  the  boy  replies.  ".\t 
four  o'clock  " 

The  conclusion:  Most  of  the  village's  Vlet- 
cong  guerrlHas  VCI  cadre  and  Liberation 
Committee  members  have  eluded  the 
Phoenix  troops  "They  Just  had  to  have  that 
big  meeting  l.usr  night,"  fumes  an  American 
idvlser  recalling  the  last  plannint;  session 
for  the  operation.  'Everyone  had  to  ijet  In  on 
this  •  •  •  operation  The  VC  must  have 
known  all  abnut  It  bv  midnight  last  night 
S<3  thev  blew  'he  place  Just  sailed  down  the 
river  i>n  'heir  sampans  " 

But  there  may  be  something  to  salvage 
from  the  operation  In  the  square,  the  group 
of  sqtiattlng  villagers  na.s  ^rown  to  50  or  60 
Census-Grievance  operatives  examine  their 
Identification  cards  Pew  have  them.  In 
Vletcong-controUed  areas,  the  enemy  tor- 
bids  the  people  to  carry  government  ID 
cards  and  often  punishes  those  who  do. 

The  two  informer'?,  still  with  bags  on  their 
heads,  stand  behind  a  nearby  wall,  peering 
at  the  villagers  Occasionally  they  point  to 
a  resident  and  whisper  to  a  PRU  Those  put 
under  suspicion  are  pulled  to  their  feet, 
bound  and  taken  aside  to  the  prisoner 
group  The  others  remain  on  their  haunches 
staring  silently  into  the  dust 

THE    MOVING    TTNCFR 

One  villager  "flngered"  by  The  Informers 
la  a  bowlfgged  woman  clutching  a  baby 
She  Is  Iden-lfled  as  a  member  of  the  village 
"women-farmer  association,  '  a  Vletcong 
citizen-Involvement  organization  not  nor- 
mally considered  important  enough  to  classify 
as  Vletcong  cadre  I'No  point  picking  *hem 
up  ■  a  US  official  says  later  in  SaJgon 
"They're  more  trouble  than  they're  worth 
to  process  and  hold  "  i 

But  the  woman  Is  moved  to  the  prisoner 
group,  clutching  the  baby  Her  two  other 
children  a  bov  about  six  and  a  girl  about  10 
vears  old,  begin  to  cry  loudly  A  PRU  raises 
a  rifle  butt  over  their  heads  menacingly, 
and  the  walls  subside  Into  muffled  sobs. 

Prom  behind  a  nearby  house  two  shots 
are  heard.  The  narrow-shouldered  prisoner 
h:w  been  executed  His  body  Is  dumped 
Into  a  bunker 

One  of  the  psywar  operatives  lectures  the 
villagers  on  the  perils  jf  supporting  the 
Vletcong  and  outlines  the  beneflts  of  back- 
ing the  Saigon  government  Propaganda 
sheets  bearing  a  smiling  portrait  it  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  are  handed  our 

.\t  one  side  of  the  square  an  American  ad- 
viser muses  about  the  operation  and  what 
it  has  to  do  with  the  war  "There  .ire  30 
pe<iple  sitting  around  a  table  In  Paris,  and 
they  Just  aren't  going  to  hack  It.  How  can 


they  solve  this  thing?  The  people  In  this 
village  have  been  VC  for  10  years,  maybe  30. 
How  are  you  going  to  change  that?  We  come 
here  on  an  operation,  and  what  does  It 
prove''  We^•e  got  some  crook  sitting  In  Don 
Vhon  picking  up  a  .salary  every  month  be- 
rau.se  he  claims  to  be  the  government  vil- 
lage i-hlef  here  He  hasn't  dared  to  visit  this 
village  f'T  seven  years  The  district  chief 
was  too  chicken  lo  come  on  this  operation. 
So  we  come  In.  pick  up  a  few  Charlies  and 
leave  The  VC  will  b*  back  In  control  here 
umlght.  .  .  " 

HEADING    BACK 

.\t  'i  p  m  with  live  prisoners  In  tow.  the 
troops  stiirt  hiking  back  to  the  landing  zone 
In  the  rice  paddy  for  transportation  home. 
Near  the  paddy  they  meet  two  O  3.  soldiers 
from  the  9th  Division  cordon,  leading  two 
prisoners  Each  of  the  capOves  wears  a  neatly 
printed  "Detainee  Card." 

The  taller  and  more  talkative  of  the  two 
Informers  Is  brought  forward  to  examine  the 
new  prisoners  One  Is  Identified  as  a  deputy 
Vletcong  village  chief,  the  other  as  a  non- 
Vletcong.  Both  are  placed  with  the  other 
prisoners 

A  deputy  Vletcong  village  chief  would  be 
the  moat  Imphirtant  captive  iti  the  day  by  far. 
the  others  being  low-level  cadre  at  beet.  "Hey. 
we  »;ut  vis  a  big  one."  says  an  elated  American 
adviser,  who  then  cauttoos  nearby  PRUs: 
"Vou  keep  thts  one  alive,  you  hear  We 
want  him  alive  " 

Half  .in  hour  later  the  troops  have  been 
helic  'ptered  back  to  their  oompwund  In  Ben 
Tre  .iiid  the  prisoners  are  .m  their  way  to 
'he  P<jllce  Special  Branch  Interrogation  cen- 
ter Results  of  the  operation:  Eight  kills,  one 
.ater  torture  -Seven  prisoners  taken  for  In- 
terrogation. One  wax  memorial  dynamited 
One  hoepltal  burned    No  friendly  casualties. 


CULTUR.^L  V.\NDALJSM 

Mr  FIARICK  a>ketl  and  '.vas  ixlven 
penni.'iiion  to  t-xtond  his  remarks  at  this 
[X)mt  m  tilt'  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  every 
.\niencan  aspires  to  preserve  a  national 
culture.  I  think  this  is  best  indicated  in 
the  k'rants  by  :-;<)ine  ta.x-'ree  toundati'm.s. 
through  Federal  .subsidies  and  with  tax- 
tree  bequests  to  improve  the  theater, 
makins  it  more  inviting  to  the  average 
citizen. 

Now  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  easy 
money  is  not  beinn  used  to  display  our 
culture,  advance  the  arts,  or  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  iiumanities  but  rather 
the  programs  are  designed  to  destroy 
everything  that  is  sacred,  moral,  and 
holy  to  the  .\merican  people 

In  just  the  past  few  days  m  New  York 
the  actors  and  all  connected  with  the 
performance  of  "Che"  were  arrested  on 
various  charges  of  indecency. 

In  another  lettlon  at  New  Orlean.*.  La., 
the  Repertory  Theater,  financed  by  SI '2 
million  in  tax  dollars,  has  been  foimd  so 
repulsive  to  tht-  New  Orleans  community 
that  the  educational  chairman  of  the 
women's  auxiliary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  surveying  the  disillusioned 
community  toward  registering  a  fonnal 
protest. 

It  Is  time  that  someone  in  the  leader- 
.ship  of  this  country  take  heed  to  what 
is  going  on  and  '.vho  is  promoting  it  be- 
fore the  American  people  rise  up  to  per- 
;x;tuate  their  culture  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Until  such  time  as  the  drama  leader- 
ship polices  its  own   ranks  I  urge  that 


this  administration  cut  off  any  further 
funding  and  that  the  Congress  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds  for  theaters,  drama 
and  thesplan  arts. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  UPI  rele«is€  from  New 
York  City  of  March  25,  a  copy  of  a  cir- 
culated letter  from  New  Orleans,  and  an 
article  from  the  Summit,  Miss.,  Sun  for 
March  13,  follow: 

Che!  "  Gets  Arresting  Review 

New,  Vork. — Several  policemen  and  a  judije 
sat  quietly  through  a  j>erformance  of  "Chei  ' 
la,st  night 

When  It  was  over  police  arrested  the  actors, 
the  producer,  the  director,  the  writer,  the 
set  designer,  the  costume  designer  and  the 
box  i>tnce  manager.  They  were  charged  wl*h 
public  lewdness,  obscenity  and  consensual 
sodomy  Nine  of  the  10  p)erBons  Involved  also 
were  charged  with  "unlawful  dealings  with  a 
child" —a  youth  of  17  who  was  in  the  play 

The  oiT-Broadway  show  Is  supposed  to  de- 
pict symbolically  the  last  hours  of  Cuban 
revolutionary  leader  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara 
The  on-stage  "Che" — played  by  Larry  Bor- 
cowltz— devotes  much  of  his  time  to  stlmii- 
latlng  ,'~exual  intercourse  with  Mary  Ai.r.e 
Shelley  Both  Bercowltz  and  Miss  SheKey 
p:;ived   their  scenes  nude. 

The  play  ends  with  an  actor  playing  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  weariuj 
nothing  but  an  Uncle  Sam  hat  and  a  red. 
white  and  blue  s;ish  around  his  waist  shoijt- 
ing  Guevara 

\  Parent.  Not  Hysterical  Bi-r  Vert  Con- 
cerned. Protests  .^bout  "Protest:  M\n' 
.\CAiNST  Society  ' 

Repertory  Theatre  was  Inaugurated  totipen 
the  world  of  theatre  to  those  who  had  rarel.. 
If  ever,  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  :.ve 
theatre.  It  was  Intended  to  preserve  our  c.;;- 
tural  hentane  .Vs  such,  one  would  expect  ;: 
to  be  not  only  entertaining,  but  somewhat 
lnspiratloi:al  and  pro-American  since  i.r.;- 
llons  of  tax  dollars  go  to  support  It.  (Locil.y. 
New  Orleans  Educational  Ijaborntory  Theatre 
has  been  federally  funded  with  appro\i- 
matelv  one  .ind  a  half  mill:  ^ns  of  •  :x 
do;i  irs. ) 

For  several  weeks  now,  Ibeen's  An  Ev<-mv 
of  the  People  has  been  shown  to  high  .>choo! 
students — public,  parochial,  and  private — 
In  the  New  Orleans  .'Vrea.  The  selection  of 
the  play  itself  was  amazing  since  the  'heme 
Is  pessimistic,  bltlngly  Ironic,  scornful  of 
those  In  authority  and  bleakly  depressing. 
1  Not  exactly  the  type  script  that  would  make 
a  theatre-goer  out  of  a  non-dlscernlna  'cen- 
ager.l 

Before  attending  the  production,  our  :  igii 
.<cho<jl  population  was  given  free  a  book  en- 
titled  Protest-  Man  Against  Society.  An 
Knerny  of  the  People  (new  translation  by 
David  Scanlan  commissioned  by  Repertory 
Theatre.  New  Orleans — footnote,  page  15) 
is  printed  therein,  but  so  are  essays  com- 
pletely Incendiary  In  nature,  violently  criti- 
cal of  our  democratic  Institutions,  and  en- 
couraging revolt  In  1  >ur  youth  But  It  is  all 
clone  with  finesse  Thus,  the  opening  selec- 
tion Is  Matthew  s  I'ospel  wherein  Christ  com- 
missions his  twelve  to  go  out  and  preach  In 
crescendo  fashion,  the  essays  become  ;iuM- 
rleiiiocratlc-state.  more  violently  critical  ■? 
our  American  Institutions,  more  flaerantly 
revolutionary,  until  the  book  concludes  ■with 
recipmmendatlons  for  militant  protest 

Who  are  some  of  the  authors?  Robert  'V;;- 
Uiuns — now  living  In  Communist  Ch;r.i— 
a  i-'ose  friend  of  Mao  Tse  Tung,  .\ndre  Mal- 
raux-  an  active  participant  In  the  commu- 
nist revolutionary  movement  In  China. 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Ix)yallst  Cause  :a 
.Spam  In  Man's  Fate  Malruax  portrays  a  ivi.>n 
who  realizes  he  must  murder  In  cold  M'^od 
for  the  good  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
In  the  bo..k.  the  reader  Is  urged  to  subvert, 
to  spread  the  Ideology  that  would  undern.ir.e 
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•  he  American  system  and  destroy  her  sym- 
bols—from draft  registration,  the  Fl;ig  and 
even  our  currencv:  (page  159.  line  7)  Mario 
>.ivlo— the  leader  lif  The  Free  Speech  Move- 
-uent   (fillhv  speech)    and  one  of  the  prime 

•  overs  of  the  riots  at  Berkeley— Is  also  In- 
' .  ;ded  as  is  Jerry  Rubin— a  well-known 
i.ippie  or  Mpp;e  and  a  leader  In  the  Chicago 
demonstrations  and  riots. 

In  his  essay  What  the  Revolution  Is  All 
,.\hout  or  We  are  Victcong  and  We  are  Every- 
.. 'icre,  Mr.  Rubin  does  not  attempt  to  be 
vubtle  He  describes  America  lu;  being  on  the 
-;:n-he  claims  that  sex.  rebellion,  drugs, 
NT.uth.  music,  open  denanee.  and  giving  aid 
.;i<l  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our  country 
.,  .,  combination  that  is  hard  to  beat:  (page 
:  ;7    5  lines  from  bottom  ot  page). 

rheres  more,  much  more,  shock  appeal 
;;.  rrotcst.  Of  course  interspersed  with  the 
!  uthors  mentioned  are  some  who  do  not 
.  (ivocate  the  ..ccomplishment  of  change 
■:irough  violence.  Even  Mayor  Daley  Is  a  con- 
•'r.outor.  but  the  overall  emphasis  is  on 
>  !,,i:ige  through  MOlence  and  civil  dls- 
A'dience. 

Why  not  read  the  book  yourself  and  de- 
ride  If  this  Is  what  you  wish  our  children 
t  .  be  reading.  Remember,  r,  s  paid  for  by 
V   u    the  tax-pa\er! 

.\t:xiLHRY  Members:  This  letter  was  re- 
:rred  to  me.  your  Education  Chairman.  If 
u  leel  that  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
L  imber  of  Commerce  shouM  legister  a  com- 
plaint about  Protest:  .l/a?!  Aoantst  Society. 
please  check  and  sign  the  lotlowing  blank, 
toar  oH.  and  return  to  the  Women's  Auxil- 
;  ry,  Chamber  of  Ommercc.  P.O  Box  30240. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130. 

Marion  Dvrst. 
Education    Chairman.    Women  s    Aux- 
iliary. 


From    the   Summit    iMlss.)    Sun.   Mar.    13. 
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Looking   Ahead:    The   Moral   PoLLtiTERS 

(By  Dr.  Georpe  S  Benson) 
In  a  University  of  Michigan  auditorium 
or  'wded  with  men  ftnd  women  students  and 
I,.cu!ty.  ten  members  of  the  cast  of  the  stage 
play  ''Dionysus  in  '69"— six  men  and  four 
vinmcn  performed  naked  according  to  the 
Associated  Press,  during  35  minutes  of  the 
tliree  hour  play.  Several  hours  after  the  per- 
fnrmance,  thev  were  iirrested  for  "Indecent 
exposure"  University  President  Robben 
Fleming  said,  following  the  show  and  the  ar- 
rests, that  'academic  and  professional  people 
reitarded  the  production  as  worthy  of  serious 
-i  i.sideration."  Nudity  Is  difficult  to  describe 
bscene.  President  Fleming  said,  and  the 
estlon  was  "the  context  within  which 
:,   d;ty  occurred." 

;  he  Incidents  of  public  display  of  naked- 
:.css  at  Ann  Arbor  followed  several  similar 
reported  Incidents  on  college  campuses — 
^ome  in  which  men  and  women  university 
.•-indents  were  the  '  actors  "  A  croup  of  stu- 
oents  gave  such  performances  at  the  Unlver- 
.~.:y  of  Wisconsin  The  University  of  Callfor- 
1:.  I  at  Berkelev  ai.d  the  University  of  Colorado 
!ii  Boulder  are  reported  to  have  permitted 
liublic  nudltv  displays  Generally  speaking. 
University  authorities  have  taken  a  "permis- 
sive" attitude  toward  such  activities. 

REVOLUTIONARY  "STANDARDS" 

After  the  murder  of  a  co-ed  at  Iowa  State 
T'niverslty  at  Ames,  a  County  Grand  Jury 
investigated  and  subsequently  Issued  a  report 

.-•.rnlng  the  parents  of  ISU  students  and  the 
:  eople  of  Iowa  generally  of  "moral  pollution 
i;\   faculty  and   paid  speakers"  at  the  unl- 

trslty.  One  ol  the  documents  In  the  Grand 
.Tury's  report  was  a  news  clipping  reporting 
.  n  a  big  campus  event — a  lecture  by  "Dr. 
.Mbert  Ellis"  of  the  "Institute  for  Rational 
living.  New   York"    The   lecture  was  spon- 

ored  bv  the  YWCA,  YMCA  and  the  Uni- 
versity lectures  Committee.  Ellis  urged  the 
voung  men  and  women  students  to  throw  off 


the  "old  st.\ndards  "  of  behavior  and  partici- 
pate freelv  m  sex  'outside  marriage"  Those 
who  didn't,  he  said,  "need  a  psychother- 
apist". He  advocated  breaking  down  taboos" 
and  explicitly  recommended  that  after  mar- 
riage the  man  and  wife  should  both  par- 
ticipate in  extra-marital  sex;  he  recom- 
mended that  "the  husband  and  wife  go  out 
separately  looking  for  extra  marital  sex." 
Undergraduate  students  and  faculty  crowded 
the  university's  Great  Hall  in  Memorial 
Union  for  the  lecture. 

JtJRY    REPORT    ATTACKED 

MICT  the  Grand  Jury  report,  the  University 
President  W.  Robert  Parks  attacked  the  Jury. 
"No  amount  of  vague  wording,"  he  said 
can  cloud  the  fact  that  the  main  thrust 
01  the  Grand  Jury  report  is  a  demand  for 
censorship.  I  need  not  point  out",  he  said, 
■how  dangerous  to  a  free  societv  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  controls  can  be— far  more  dan- 
gerous than  permiltmc  ideas  to  be  heard 
with  which  we  may  not  agree," 

The  fore'-'Oing  facts  of  campus  life  m  some 
Uiiiversities  have  been  cited.  ;ind  the  permis- 
siveness of  some  University  (officialdom  docu- 
mented, because  the  American  people, 
especially  the  parents,  need  to  know  about 
the  activities,  the  institutional  attitudes,  and 
particularlv  the  forces  working  to  expand 
the  "morai  pollution"  and  set  the  stage  for 
revolution.  Not  enough  .'imericans  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Communists  are  wo'kmc  to 
break  down  "old  standards"  of  decency  ;.nd 
morals  as  a  means  of  creatine  and  entr.;jjping 
.:n  .irmy  of  voung  revolut'on.-.nes  The  proof 
<j'  this  "is  voluminous  and  undeni.ible.  Their 
participation  m  inanv  coUece  outbreaks  Is 
evident  to  all  who  investigate. 

STRATEGY  :  POLLfTE  MORALS 

At  a  Seminar  held  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara.  California,  ;iO  campus  leaders  from 
tnroughout  the  country  discussed  "Toward  a 
.^•rategy  of  Disruption"  and  other  revolution- 
iry'  subjects.  Devereaux  Kennedy.  Student 
Body  President  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  said  that  one  of  the  strategies  of 
student  revolutionaries  dedicated  to  over- 
throwing the  United  .States  was  to  establish 
University  rules  permitting  men  and  women 
students  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they 
wished  together  in  dormitory  bedrooms. 

"If  you  want  to  get  kids  interested  :n  the 
(^her  kinds  of  issues  1  Ed's  note:  stopping  the 
Vietnam  war  on  Vletcong  terms,  overthrow- 
ing the  United  States),  you  have  to  show 
that  vour  interests  lie  with  them.  too.  And 
we  all"  realize  parietal  hours  (restricting  un- 
limited bedroom  "dating"!  are  a  big  thing  on 
campuses  because  kids  want  to  eet  rid  of 
them.  So  let's  get  rid  of  them!  But  let's  not 
stop  there."  Then  he  spoke  of  revolution  (the 
kind  being  organized  by  the  Communists). 
"What  I  mean  by  revolution."  he  said,  "is 
overthrowing  the  .American  government — 
starting  up  50  Vietnams  .  black  rebel- 
lions .  .  .  giving  these  people  guns  .  per- 
forming acts  of  terrorism  and  sabotage  out- 
side the  ghetto  .  .  ." 

As  parents  and  taxpayers,  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  .America  should  awa'Ken  to  what 
is  happening  to  youth  In  many  American 
Universities  today. 


MIAMI- 


-OCEANOGRAPHIC    CAPITAL 
OF  THE  WORLD 


(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  selec- 
tion of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  as  the  site  of 
the  Marine  Technology  Society's  fifth 
annual  conference  and  exposition  dur- 
ing June  16  to  19,  1969,  is  fresli  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  Miami  area  has 


bc-come  a  tenter  for  the  prowing  .sci- 
ence of  oceanography— truly,  Miami  is 
the  oceanographic  capital  of  the  -ft'orld. 
Some  2,500  members  of  the  society 
from  maritime  nations  the  world  over 
will  gather  in  Miami  to  discuss  develop- 
ments and  techniques  in  marine  tech- 
nology anticipated  durinp  the  next  10 
years'  Tlie  conference  theme  will  be  '"The 
Decade  Ahead— 1970-80."  and  papers 
will  be  presented  on  such  important  i-ub- 
jects  as  national  ocean  policy,  ocean  law, 
education  and  training,  marine  science 
status  reports,  marine  systems  and  tech- 
nologies, economics  and  investments.  ;  e- 
view  and  forecast. 

Since  the  Umted  States  has  invited 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  participate 
in  an  "International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration."  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  entirely  appropriate  for 
this  monumental  undertakins.  Miami  is 
indeed  proud  to  serve  as  host  for  this 
outstandinR  conference,  which  points  up 
that  man's  study  of  the  ocean's  depths 
ranks  in  importance  with  his  exploration 
of  outer  space,  for  both  arc  \ital  to  his 
futm-e. 

For  years.  Miami  has  attracted  ocean- 
opraphers    as    a    natural    location    ?nd 
jumpma-off  point  for  their  activities.  Its 
geographical  location  and  climatic  en- 
vironment  are  ideal  for   many  occano- 
praphic  purposes:  the  climate  which  al- 
lows vear-round  research  is  essentially 
tropical,  alihoujih  Miami  is  situated  3  50 
miles  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  North  American  areas 
from  which  it  is   possible  to  .'^tudy.  in 
nearbv  waters,  livin-  coral  reefs,  man- 
grove  swamps,    limestone    rock   forma- 
tions, and  other  phenomena  associated 
with  tropical  seas  and  shores.  The  Gulf 
Stream,  with  its  almost  boundless  op- 
portunities   for    oceanic    research    and 
study,    passes    almost    within    sight    of 
shore. 

Miami-based  oceanographic  reseaich 
vessels  can  helu  man  harvest  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  the  vast  sloping  under.=ea 
area  between  the  east  coast  land  ma.ss 
and  the  deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
food  and  mineral  resources.  Small  craft 
and  research  vessels  can  easily  reach  the 
scientifically  interesting  Bahamas 
Banks,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  many 
Caribbean  areas.  Southeast  Florida  is 
also  admirably  located  for  deep  sea  stud- 
ies in  the  area  between  West  Africa. 
Brazil.  Bermuda,  and  Florida,  whose  wa- 
ters teem  with  a  wide  variety  of  valu- 
able marine  life. 

One  of  the  first  organizations  to  take 
advantage  of  these  natural  cond;tions 
was  the  University  of  Miami,  whose  in- 
stitute of  marine  sciences  now  ranks 
with  ^uch  other  respected  marine  re- 
search and  educational  institutions  aS 
Woods  Hoie  Oceanographic  Inst'tutc. 
and  tiie  Scripps  Institute  in  California. 
Its  r.uistar.dmg  faculty  and  facilities 
have  helped  attract  other  oceanograpl  ;v- 
crntered  organizations  to  Miami  in  ::> 
creasing  numbers. 

Located  with  the  institute  on  Miami  s 
Viramia  Key  is  the  Tropical  Atlantic 
Bioioci-al  Laboratory,  an  :it:ency  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  labora- 
tory is  engas-'cd  v.\  oceanocraphic  biolcyi- 
cal    research    activities    including    t!.e 
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study  of  marine  food  resources  of  the 
entire  tropical  Atlantic  Ocean:  the  de- 
sign of  research  programs  to  support  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  total  catch 
by  the  Nation  s  commercial  fisheries;  the 
acquisition  nf  knowledge  for  use  both  m 
harvesting  and  conservini?  stocks  of  sur- 
face schooling  tunas  in  the  tropical  At- 
lantic and  adjacent  seas;  and  the  aid- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions bordering  the  tropical  Atlantic  to 
find  better  means  of  acquiring  protein 
rich  resources  near  their  shores. 

A  third  mamr  addition  to  this  bustling 
scientific  rnmmunitv  will  be  the  Atlantic 
Oceanoi;raphic  Laboratories— AOL — of 
the  US.  Department  of  Commerces  En- 
vironmental Science  Ser\-ices  Adminis- 
tration— ESSA— which  recently  acquired 
a  12-acre  site  on  Virtjinia  Key  adjacent 
to  the  two  other  facilities  Miami  was  .se- 
lected as  the  best  location  for  this 
laboratory  after  keen  competition  among 
114  other  locations  ranijing  from  Maine 
to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Now.  occupying  rental  quarters  m  the 
Miami  aioa  until  a  riermanent  52  5  mil- 
l:t)n  AOL  building  is  constnicted  on  Vir- 
i,':r.ia  Key  are  five  major  ESSA  compo- 
nents;     The     Physical     Oceanography 
Laboratorj-.    the    Marine    Geology    and 
Geophysic  Laboratorv-,  the  Sea-Air  In- 
teraction Laboratory,  the  National  Hur- 
ricane Research  Laborator>-.  and  the  Ex- 
perimental     Meteorolog>-      Laborator>-. 
Space  is  also  to  be  provided  in  the  AOL 
building  for  the  southern  regional  office 
of    the    National    Oceanographic    Data 
Center.  Housing  all  of  these  units  in  the 
same      structure      will      immeasurably 
strengthen  the  stated  national  require- 
ment for  sea-air  interaction  ^tudies. 

The  Atlantic  Oceanographic  Labora- 
tories pro'ide  scientific  services  relating 
to  the  environment  which  arc  needed  by 
the  nearby  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
and  the  Tropical  Atlantic  Biolo'^ical  Lab- 
oratory, for  their  research  on  the  ocean 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  .ship  Discoverer  operated  for  the 
ESSA  laboratories  is  already  stationed 
at  nearby  Dodge  Island,  and  the  Survey's 
ship  Researcher,  for  which  construction 
funds  have  been  appropriated,  is  :iearing 
completion  and  will  loin  the  Discoverer 
m  Miami  eaily  next  year    These  ships 
will  utilize  the  shore   ■backup"  facilities 
of  the  ESSA-oceanographic  complex 

Thus,  when  AOL  is  able  to  locate  on 
Virginia  Key-  hopefully,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture—a scientific  oceanography  com- 
munity will  be  formed  whose  close  asso- 
ciation will  allow  many  opportunities  for 
mutually  advantageous  exchanges.  The 
University  of  Miami  .supports  this  con- 
cept to  the  extent  that  it  will  move  its 
Institute  ijf  Atmospheric  Sciences  to  the 
key  to  join  the  •community"  once  the 
ESSA  facility  is  there.  In  fact,  the  uni- 
versity plans  to  erect  a  special  building 
vei-y  shortly,  to  serve  as  a  center  for  the 
Government  'aboratones  as  well  as  the 
university  s  own  facilities  on  the  key. 

These  de\elopments  are  all  accom- 
plished or  in  progress.  Of  course,  Miami's 
role  as  the  oceanography  capital  of  the 
world  envisions  even  greater  progress  in 
the  future.  For  example,  the  Januarv 
1969.  report  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources 
recommended    that    a    new    agency    be 
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formed— a  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency,  which  would  combine  and 
coordinate  all  of  the  existing  Government 
functions  and  more  It  would  include 
among  other  services.  ESSA  and  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  If  this 
recommendation  is  approved,  the  basic 
nucleus  of  the  new  Agency's  held  activi- 
ties will  already  be  clustered  on  Virginia 
Key 

Beyond  this,  Miamians  visualize  ulti- 
mate creation  of  a  major  oceanographic 
science  park  on  Virginia  Key  which  will 
be  the  hub  of  the  International  effort  to 
harvest  the  .seas.  Such  a  park  would  be 
an  outstanding  asset  for  the  scientific 
community.  Tied  in  with  a  deep  water 
seaport  in  .south  Dade  County— and  in- 
cluding a  25-foot-dcep  channel  through 
Biscayne  Bay— this  park-port  complex 
would  attract  a  large  percentage  of  the 
more  than  400  national  firms  with  siz- 
able research  staffs  interested  in  one 
phase  or  another  of  oceanography,  ocean 
engineering,  or  the  manufacturing  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to  support  these 
fields 

Such  a  tremendous  aggregation  of 
Government,  scientific,  and  commercial 
groups  would  provide  a  tremendous  boost 
to  the  oceanographic  field— which,  un- 
fortunately, has  not  received  the  Gov- 
ernment support  that  most  of  us  would 
like,  in  the  past  several  vears.  due  to  the 
Government's  fiscal  difficulties. 

By  following  through  with  this  extraor- 
dinary plan  of  action.  Miami  can  be- 
come an  oceanographic  capital  of  un- 
precedented scope,  setting  the  interna- 
tional pattern  for  this  increasinirlv  im- 
.oortant  .science.  The  many  Miamians 
who  have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  our  existing  progress  arc  con- 
tinuing and  strengthening  their  efforts 
to  make  this  vision  a  reality. 

Tlie  seas,  earth's  last  great  untapped 
resource,  offer  a  bonanza  of  food  and 
mineral  wealth  unrivaled  in  value  and 
importance.  Miami  is  proud  of  its  status 
as  the  world  capital  of  oceanography— 
the  scientific  key  that  can  unlock  this 
great  treasure  of  the  ..reans 


2S9.  or  amending  it  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional and  badly  needed  staffing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  needs  'or 
minority  staffing  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  can  be  worked  out  in  the  in 
ture  by  agreement.  It  is  regrettable  how- 
ever, that  when  situations  like  this  do 
come  up.  It  IS  not  iwssible  lor  a  memb."- 
as  a  matter  of  risht.  to  have  time  to  iilV 
minority  views  which  can  be  considered 
by  the  membership  of  this  Hou.se  wlieri 
acting  on  legislation  such  as  House  Re>;o 
lution  259. 


FOREIGN    POLICY:     MORE    EFFFCT 
FOR      LESS      EXPENSE— A      COM 
MENTARY         BY         AMBASSADOR 
BRIGGS 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— A  CON- 
TINUING   NEED 

'Mr.  CLEVEL.^ND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
need  for  congressional  reform  is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  For  the  record.  I  would  re- 
cite an  example  that  occurred  just  today. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion this  morning  voted  favorably  on 
House  Resolution  259,  to  provide  funds 
for  studies  and  investigations  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Because  requests  by  the  minoritv  for 
additional  staffing  had  not  been  fully 
met.  I  had  intended  to  file  minority  views 
;n  a  report  on  this  resolution;  however, 
because  both  the  committee  and  the 
House  have  acted  immediately.  I  was  not 
liiven  an  opportunity  to  file  minority 
\iev.s.  Without  minority  views,  it  would 
be  difficult  and  futile,  if  not  impossible, 
to  explain  to  the  nitmbership  .sound  rea- 
sons for  not  approving  House  Resolution 


'  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
pormi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  i 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  trreat  deal  of  talk  in  recent 
months  about  'cleaning  out  the  St.ite 
Department."  Most  of  it  has  been 
-sloughed  off  in  the  press  as  the  irrespon- 
sible remarks  by  the  overly  simplistic  or 
the  naive  suggestions  of  well-mean'  s 
people  who  do  not  really  understand  1  e 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  sometimes  be 
true,  but  before  my  colleagues  in  ihe 
House  disniLss  the  matter  as  such  I 
hope  they  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
following  article  which  recently  iip- 
peared  in  the  March  1969  edition  of  "le 
Foreign  Service  Journal. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Whv  Not  Give 
Diplomacy  Back  to  the  Diplomats?"  cmd 
was  written  by  one  of  America's  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  field  of  lorei -n 
affairs,  Ambassador  Ellis  Briges  of  Ha-i- 
over,  N.H. 

Ellis  Briggs  began  his  career  in  •■le 
Foreign  Service  in  1925.  and  in  1960  :• 
tained  the  rank  of  career  Ambassador. 
During  that  period  he  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  seven  post.s.  which  I  beheve  is 
something  of  a  record.  They  includi^d 
Uruguay.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  Peru.  Brazil.  Greece,  and  Sp;i;n. 

Ambassador  Briggs  is  also  the  author 
of  [WO  books,  the  most  recent  of  which 
w  as  entitled  'Farewell  to  Focfiy  Bottom." 

Here  is  a  man  who  knows  intimately 
the  problems  of  diplomacy  and  policy". 
making.  In  this  articulate,  well-reasoned 
cs.say.  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  there 
IS  in  fact  a  need  to  clean  out  the  State 
Department,  the  simple  reason  being  so 
that  it  will  function  more  effectively.  I 
heartily  commend  his  article  to  theat- 
tention  of  my  colleagues  for  it  provides 
some  enlightenment  on  why  our  foreign 
policy  does  not  always  operate  in  the 
smoothest  manner  and  in  our  best  in- 
terests. 
The  article  follows; 

Why  Not  Give  Diplo.m.acy  Back  to  the 

DlPI.O.M.fTS? 

(By  Ellis  Briggs) 
I  Note.— Ellis  O.  Briggs.  writer  and  nmbas- 
sacior  to  seven  roiintrles.  was  born  !n  \Vater- 
tovv'n.  Massachusetts  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Mecial  nf  Preedom  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice .'IS  Ambassador  to  Korea  in  1955.  His 
prouac  pen  has  produced  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  and  he  Is  the  author  of  two 
books.  "Shots   Heard   Round   the  World'  In 
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1957    and    'Farewell    to    Foggy    Bottom"    In 

1964  ) 

No  one  dealing  with  the  operational  as- 
pects t.f  foreipn  aOalrs  can  be  unaware  of 
the  problem  uf  personnel  proliferation— the 
dismal  and  irustratlng  drag  on  performance 
resulting  from  too  many  people  It  is  there- 
lore  disappointing  to  lind  that  the  organiza- 
tion which  pv.rports  to  represent  those  en- 
gaged in  American  diplomacy— the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Association,  control  of 
which  was  reccntlv  captured  In  Washington 
by  It-s  Junior  State  Uepartment  echelon— 
talis  to  cope  with  this  major  problem  of 
excess  stall  and  superfluous  people.  On  the 
lontrarv,  the  drift  of  the  Association's  ac- 
•ivUies,' which  thev  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  President  Nixon  and  his  princi- 
pal advisers,  is  that  "modern  diplomacy" 
will  need  even  more  people  than  there  are 
<-n  the  lavroU  at  ];rcsent 

me  lact.s  if  diplomatic  life  support  no 
tvich  conclufion. 

Tlie    American    F'oreign    Service,    at    up- 
wards  of    thirl v-slx   liundred   commissioned 
cfficers.    is    ..ireadv    at    least    one    thousand 
men  and  women  too  large.  At  every  Embassy 
v-hlch    the   writer   is   familiar — as   Ambassa- 
dor to  seven  countries  on  three  continents, 
plus    continuine    .-tudy    of    cur    cperaiions 
;.broad— the   inismcss   of   the  United   States 
could  have  been  transacted  more  etiectively 
i,v  one  half,  or  less,  of  the  personnel  assigned 
•  J  each  mission 
Outside    the    Foreicn    Service,    overstaflmg 
broad  bv  other  agencies  is  even  more  serious. 
These  rcriphcral  Performers— the  dispensers 
-1  lorcign  aid.  >■!  development,  of  prescrip- 
tions* for  'emerging    ocioiies,"  of  magic  and 
martial   music,   of   propaganda,   and   of   the 
Crusadmc  Spirit— are   all  more  proliferated 
than  the  diplomats,  and  their  ranks  are  In 
correspondm-lv  greater  need  of  fumigation 
and  retrenchment    i  Former  President  John- 
son's 19G8  reduction-in-iorce  program,  albeit 
la  the  rli^ht  direction,  turned  out  to  be  mostly 
l.ocus-i.ocu:  :     the  reductions  were  minimal, 
and  the  repatriates  remained  on  the  payroll.) 
Just  as  during  the  so-called  missile  crisis 
m  Washington   in   1962,  only   a   handful  of 
persons  were  involved  in  decisions,  so  in  even 
the  most  Important  of  Embassies,  confront- 
ing the  gravest  of  situations,  the  Ambassador 
needs  few  aides  to  assist  him.  An  Ambassador 
13  supported  by  his  Deputy,  a  seasoned  and 
senior   official,   and   between   them   they   do 
v.'hat  requires  to  be  done  with  the  Chief  of 
State,  -he  Prime  Minister,  or  the  members  of 
the   Cabinet   of   the   country   to   which   the 
Ambassador   is   accredited.   In   addition   the 
Ambassador  may  be  advised  by  the  Political 
Counselor  i  or  by  the  Counselor  for  Economic 
Affairs,   depending   on   the   subject  matter) 
and  perhaps  l)V  one  or  two  subordinate  Em- 
bassy officers  who  possess  special  training  or 
experience  in  the  area  in  question.  Including 
fecretarles.  stenographers  and  clerks,  an  Am- 
bassador uses  a  maximum  of  t€n  people  to 
confront  a  critical  or  cmpcrgency  situation; 
less,  of  course,  for  normal  operations. 

The  rest  of  the  Embassy  cast  contribute 
Uttle  except  confusion,  delay,  cross-purposes 
cmd  unread  "position  papers."  In  short,  there 
Is  not  enough  substantive,  useful,  challeng- 
ing or  interesting  work  for  an  American  Em- 
bassy of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people. 
The  consequent  featherbeddlng  Is  as  un- 
jirofi table  to  the  taxpayers  as  it  is  stultifying 
to  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  presence  of  these  gigantic  staffs  In 
foreign  capitals  has  an  111  effect  in  another 
direction.  It  is  a  source  of  derision  and  dis- 
respect on  the  part  of  the  very  foreigners 
whose  good  will  the  United  States  Is  theoretl- 
callv  cultivating.  They  manifest  their  atti- 
tude by  destroying  with  monotonous  and 
luimillatlng  regularity  such  well-meaning 
tokens  of  the  conspicuous  American  estab- 
lishment as  libraries  and  cultural  centers. 
and  even  hy  attacking  the  Embassy  premises. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  maintains  out- 
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side  its  borders  a  fraction  of  the  personnel 
camped  In  successive  'Little  Americas." 
where  teeming  administrators  .seek  to  repro- 
duce the  suburban  way  of  life,  but  often 
merely  succeed  in  reducing  the  natives  to 
popeyed  resentment.  (Evacuating  these  com- 
munities before  a  threatened  political  up- 
heaval costs  the  United  States  millions  of 
dollars — for  Instance  in  the  Near  East  in 
1967.) 

In  searching  for  reasons  why  these  truths. 
which  are  self-evident  to  so  many  protes- 
slonal  practitioners,  seem  to  have  escaped 
successive  administrations  since  World  War 
II.  it  is  clear  that  what  is  Utckinc  is  agree- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
above  that,  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  diplomacy. 

The  object  of  diplomacy  1.;  to  influence  the 
■policy  of  another  country,  ;n  ways  lavorable 
to  the  first  country.  It  is  as  uncomplicated  as 
that.  That  is  the  same  object  Oiplomacv  .'"as 
sought  since  cavemen  inhabited  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  pastoral  societies  coveted  contieu- 
ous  grazing  areas.  It  Is  the  same  purpose  that 
diplomacy  will  always  have;  the  label  "mod- 
ern diplomacy"  is  therefore  a  misnomer,  deni- 
grating to  tiae  prist  and  unhelplul  to  '.he 
future. 

This  definition  of  diplomacy  as  inseparable 
from  policy,  can  be  expanded  to  render  it 
more  specliic.  Take  the  statcmcn*:  "the  ob- 
ject of  American  diplonuicy  is  to  nfluence 
in  ways  favorable  to  the  United  States  the 
policy  of  governments  important  to  the 
United  States."  Such  a  declaration  is  both 
accurate  and  mteiliciblc.  Ii  encourages  the 
establishment  of  the  priorities  essential  to 
the  orderlv  transaction  of  business,  -.vitnout 
which  American  resources  i^re  m  danger  of 
bemg  frittered  away  It  anplies  that  the  de- 
mands of  Abidjan,  Teeucigalpa  and  Reykja- 
vik, although  not  necessarily  unwortiv.  may 
nevertheless  be  k-ss  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  problems  emanating 
from  Moscow.  Rio  cie  Janeiro  or  Tokyo. 

Within  this  irue  definition  of  (iiploniacy. 
the  foreign  business  of  the  United  .-l.ne-  i:. 
not  ideological  warfare,  nor  ovanueosm.  nor 
huffing  and  pulling  to  accelerate  alien  devel- 
opment, nor  t:ie  preservation  of  a  balance  of 
power  or  any  ngid  ttalus  quo.  The  inislness 
of  American  c'lplomacy  is  the  promotion  of 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  protection  of  those  interests,  in  a 
changing  and  turbulent  world,  ircm  whatever 
mena'ce  that  is  capable  of  producing  an  in- 
tolerable explosion. 

Diplom..cy  ns  influencing  toe  pohcy  of 
other  governments  is  hardly  tie  definition 
that  has  prevailed  in  recent  Poionvac  coun- 
cils. For  instance,  the  youitg  soothsayers  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Association.  wTiting  In 
collaboration  with  a=.sorted  Peripheral  Per- 
formers -'.vho  perhaps  cannot  be  expected  to 
advocate  measures  tending  to  thin  their 
ranks  or  curb  their  activities) ,  appear  to  view 
diplomacy,  and  especially  what  they  charac- 
terize as  ""modern  diplomacy,"  as  ;-omething 
far  more  gaudv  and  uninhibited  than  influ- 
encing policy, 'Not  content  with  that,  they 
desire  to  r.-c.'n.v/or??!  vistitimons. 

Nov.-  transforming  institutions  is  a  different 
propoiiiion  altogether  from  influencing 
poiic::.  .-iid  It  IS  at  th.it  point  that  the  paths 
of  diplomats  and  reiormers  iiu.st  frequently 
diverge.  Influencing  policy  involves  discipline, 
analysis,  understanding  of  facts  and  pos- 
sibilities, and  comprehension  of  their  bearing 
on  the  national  interests,  seen  in  realistic 
perspective.  It  involves  attention  to  detail. 
and  patience,  and  'the  application  oi  Intelli- 
gence a  ad  tact  to  the  conduct  of  official  rela- 
tions." 

Transforming  institutions,  in  contrast. 
would  seek  for  diplomacy— ■modern  diplo- 
macy," to  be  sure — a  worldwide  hunting  11- 
cense'of  iniinite  scope  and  unlimited  validity, 
encouraging  the  participants  to  thrash  about 
m  hemisphere  briar  patches,  brandishing 
megaphones  and  bazookas. 


Under  that  definition  of  diplomacy,  a  case 
can  of  course  be  made  for  the  retention  of 
almost  limltle.ss  performers,  all  allegedly  as- 
sisting the  liunters;  lor  an  army  ol  beaters. 
making  the  forests  echo  and  startling  the 
game  irom  habitat  to  Helsinki:  for  guides  ty- 
ing gouts  to  c-iDa  tree.,,  ^cattcr>ng  cracked 
corn  on  the  ponds,  and  locating  saltlicks;  for 
researchers  and  biologists  to  plot  the  llyways 
and  locate  the  spawning  areas;  and  even  lor 
inissionaries  to  explain  to  the  pencums  That 
ihcv  would  reallv  be  happier  if  they  laid  their 
eggs  along  the  Amazon  River,  where  the  water 
1;",  coinl.irtably  -A'arm,  instead  of  along  the 
shores  of  McMurdo  Sound,  where  the  water  is 
uncommonlv  cold. 

Under  that  definition  of  diplomacy,  there 
Is  no  end  to  the  legions  that  cm  be  re- 
cruited Battalions  of  imagemakers,  jlashing 
their  mirrors:  gaggles  of  wreakers-of-good, 
waving  lofty  intentions;  regiments  ot  at- 
taches, measuring  culverts  and  bridges; 
prides  of  welfare  workers,  one  foot  on  the  ac- 
celerator and  one  eve  on  the  cookie  jar. 

That,  m  lact.  i:,  preci.sely  what  has  been 
happening. 

It  1.,  bcvond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  trace 
how  this  came  ;-.bout.  gradually,  m  •'..'.■  v.ake 
of  World  War  II.  sometimes  over  the  protests 
of  an  inetiectuul  State  Uepartment.  i  ome- 
times  with  its  blessings.  But  come  about  it 
did    with  results  that  now  confront  us. 

The  American  Government  has  been  in  the 
transforming  institutions  business  lor  nearly 
a  ouarter  centurv.  To  .show  for  It,  the  United 
States  has  .'.  balance  of  payments  problem, 
and  micrcscopic  return  on  an  incalculable 
Investment. 

It  U  time  for  the  American  people  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  not  to  'modern  diplomacy" 
but  to  effective  diplomacy,  with  less  iree- 
lo'.dine  of  international  freight,  and  no  free- 
wheeling by  crusaders. 

'Hiat  does  not  mean  abandoning  compas- 
sion ,.s  a  legitimate  ingredient  in  ihe  foreign 
affairs  equation.  It,  does  imply  that  ..  deceiit 
regard  lor  self-interest  ought  no  longer  to 
be  considered  discreditable  and  that  a  quid 
pro  quo  in  the  diplomatic  marketplace 
should   once  again  have  value. 

mat  does  not  mean  the  extermination  of 
the  Peripheral  Penormers.  whose  operations, 
nevertheless,  should  henceforth  be  under- 
stood as  adjuncts  of  diplomacy,  '^nd  no 
longer  as  contrclling  components.  Projects 
to  foiter  cultural  o.-.mo£is.  public  reo.tions 
planning  (l\taeled  propaganda  when  someone 
else  does  it  I.  aid  of  one  sort  or  :.nother  to 
seleci3d  developing  lands,  military  assist- 
ance credits,  sharing  of  scientific  knowiedce 
and  The  paraphernalia  of  technology— e.ich 
of  those  ; nines,  In  given  circumstances  to 
be  decided  upon  one  country  at  a  time- 
can  sometimes  provide  fruitful  though  usu- 
ally limited  ..ssistance  m  the  lunctioning  or 
dip]  imacy  and  in  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Thu«  while  r.eripheral  activities  :^hould 
not  all 'be  abandoned.  ;.ast  experience  uith 
them  their  cost  and  their  limitations,  ought 
to  be  brought  into  focus.  And  future  opera- 
tions should  be  both  closely  s:rutinized  and 
sharpiv  patrolled  by  the  Department  of 
State  'Moreover,  most  of  the  personnel  con- 
cerned ..re  not  diplomats.  ...nd  those  who  are 
not  should  be  detached  iram  -.he  diplomatic 
establishment. 

Tools  needed  to  ijring  these  things  about 
-re  already  at  hand— two  tools,  forged  aur- 
Tng  this  dbcade.  The  first  is  the  Presidential 
letter  of  Mav  29.  1961.  outlining  the  respon- 
nbilltv  and  authority  of  the  American  .\ni- 
bassador.  Tlius  equipped,  there  i.-;  I'.o  reason 
why  'he  voice  ol  a  determined  represent-uive 
abroad  should  be  inaudible  through  the 
hum  of  Virginia  Avenue  traffic,  or  contra- 
dicted by  the  bleats  of  bureaucratic  .-beep 
folded  m  Foggy  Bottom.  The  other  is  the 
charter  of  Ma~rch  4,  19G6.  from  '.he  President 
to  the  secretary  of  ^Maie.  This,  known  as 
National  Security  .Action  Memoranaum  .341. 
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returns  to  the  State  Department  the  "overall 
direction,  coordination,  and  supervision"  of 
American  Government  activities  overseas 
N'SAM  341  la  .^  delegation  of  power  of  formi- 
dable proportions,  but  In  the  ensulntj  three 
years  the  3t.ite  Department.  Us  leadership 
mired  In  Asian  dilemmas  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  grant  of  White  House 
authority 

These  two  existing  directives  constitute 
imple  ammunition  for  ft  fresh  President  and 
■Secretary  of  State  to  mount  an  overdue  cam- 
paign against  the  entrenched  agencies  and 
oreanlzatlons  that  for  vears  have  been  -hip- 
ping awav  at  the  State  Department  invading 
Its  fteld.  and  seeklni;  to  substitute  the 
.it'tlvlsm  of  the  e.iirer  beaver  for  the  voice  of 
experience  Today,  shrinking  the  American 
diplomatic  service  to  manageable  dimensions 
and  then  returning  to  it  the  necessarv  at- 
tributes fi.r  achievement  may  not  prove  an 
easy  task  but  It  is  a  job  to  be  undert.iken 
If  diplomacy  is  to  be  of  maximiim  value  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  a  Job  for  a  new 
Secretary  of  Stute  unmorti^aeed  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  t950s  and  60s. 

Tliere  is  no  area  of  the  federal  government 
that  has  been  the  object  of  more  solicitude  on 
fhe  paTt'of  uninformed  klbltzT";  ind  agpres- 
slve  reftrrmers  than  the  American  Forelttn 
Service  Most  of  them  have  operated  under 
the  banner  of  "modem  diplomacy."  dis- 
credited though  that  emblem  may  be  as  a 
result  of  costly,  futile  and  interminable  ex- 
periments. It  may  be  that  In  the  natiu-e  of 
his  work,  a  diplomat  flnds  himself  unable  to 
cultivate  the  kind  of  grassronts  constituency 
that  supports  other  government  operations 
He  can  boast  of  no  lobby  comparable  to  those 
beating  drums  for  the  Departments  if  De- 
fense or  Agriculture  for  example.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  Foreign  Service  must 
cultivate  a  supple  spine,  or  that  diplomats 
should  hesitate  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
In  fact  If  they  do  not  stand  up  they  are 
likely  to  be  counted  out.  and  at  no  distant 
date  m  the  future. 

It  Is  high  time  that  diplomats  do  speak 
up.  for  Improvements  generated  from  wlthm 
testify  to  the  vitality  Df  the  organization,  and 
moreover  among  the  assets  possessed  by  pro- 
fesslonallsn-.  is  an  aro\ised  awareness  on  the 
par-  if  the  American  people  of  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  affairs,  properly  conducted 
That  awareness  should  Include  simultaneous 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  if  an 
American  householder  has  a  broken-down 
furnace,  he  does  not  call  in  an  astrologer,  a 
paperhanger.  or  a  professor-who-says-he- 
knows-all-the-answers  Nor  does  the  home 
owner  Invite  to  his  cellar  a  traveling  circus. 
He  summons  a  plumber  who  knows  about 
furnaces. 

It  Is  perhaps  reassuring  to  the  general  pub- 
lic that  diplomats  and  plumbers  have  that 
much  In  common  At  any  rate,  having  tried 
without  success  practically  everything  else 
since  World  War  II  ended.  :t  might  be  »  good 
Idea  to  try  givUK'  diplomacy  back  to  the 
diplomats  There  would  be  .i  saving  in  fuel 
oil.  and  they  might  even  repair  the  ftirnace 


CONGRESS  W.ANTS  TO  KNOW  .ABOUT 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  con.sidering  a  number  of 
major  defen.se  questions,  from  the  mer- 
its of  the  ABM.  the  number  of  troops 
that  should  be  kept  ;n  Vietnam,  to  the 
need  to  revi.se  the  draft  In  each  case, 
wp  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  rather  thorough  explana- 


tion of  the  public  policy  questions  relating 
to  these  problems.  Although  we  may  not 
have  agreed  with  the  position  taken  by 
these  Deparlinent,s.  there  ha.s  been  no 
lack  of  information  about  them 

This  has  not  been  the  ca.se  for  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare,  however. 
When  some  questions  were  raised  re- 
cently concerning  the  .safety  of  tlie  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  programs  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  United  States,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  Mc- 
C,^RTHY  1  a.sked  the  U  S.  Army  to  brief 
Members  of  Congre.ss  on  the  public  pol- 
icy and  safety  aspects  of  thr.se  programs. 
The  question.s  to  be  answered  were  of 
the  same  type  that  we  would  normally 
ask  about  troop  deployment  in  NATO, 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam, 
procurement  of  the  ABM  or  similar  mili- 
taiT  subjects. 

The  US  Anny  presented  an  interest- 
ing briefing,  miicii  of  it  cla.ssified  for 
reasons  not  altogether  satlsfacton-v  I 
attended  that  briefing  but  was  di.sap- 
pomted.  as  were  others,  for  the  briefing 
did  not  answer  the  public  policy  ques- 
tions. It  was  not  made  clear,  for  example, 
whether  or  not  we  had  adtquatc  chemi- 
cal warfare  deterrent  <ind  whether  or  not 
we  need  such  a  deterrent. 

Our  distmgui.->hed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Mr  .McC  \rthy  ' , 
in  his  usual  determination  and  dili- 
gence, has  followed  up  this  briefing  by 
writing  to  Sfcrctan.-  of  Defense  Laird. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and  other 
agency  heads  for  their  answers  to  a 
comprehensive  series  of  public  policy 
questions  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  Answers  to  these  questions 
sliould  help  Congre.ss  and  the  public 
make  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  our 
activities  in  the  fields  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  replies  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  uMr  McCarthy' 
will  receive 

The  widespread  public  interest  m  this 
area  is  shown  by  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
March  10.  1969  I  include  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues : 

UNjrSTIFXABLE     SBCRECT 

The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  who 
found  out  Its  directors  were  hiding  various 
e-xpendltures.  all  for  the  same  Item  in  order 
'o  deceive  these  same  stockholders  probably 
would  And  themselves  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors 

This,  in  effect,  is  what  is  happening  in 
Congress  The  Pentagon,  with  the  connivance 
of  a  few  senior  committee  members,  has  been 
spreading  expenditures  of  alxiut  $350  million 
a  year  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
weapons. 

It  was  like  salting  a  mine  In  the  days  of  the 
Old  West  Nobody  but  the  people  who  planted 
them  knew  where  the  nuggets  were 

Now  comes  a  congressman.  Hep  Richard 
D.  McCarthy.  D-N  Y  .  whoee  wife  saw  a  tele- 
vision program  on  CBW,  as  chemical -biologi- 
cal warfare  is  called  She  asked  her  husband 
what  he  knew  about  it  "Nothing."  he  .'aid. 
ind  meant  It. 

But  McCarthy  went  to  work  and  found  out 
t.'iat  during  the  last  four  years  the  Army, 
■xitn  the  cooperation  of  senior  members  of 
the  Appriipriatliins  and  .^rmed  Services  Com- 
mittees, has  managed  to  keep  secret  how 
much  the  Pentagon  was  spending  on  CBW 
research  and  production. 


The  funds  were  scattered  throughout  tli^ 
defense  budget  in  such  a  manner  that  it  w»s 
vlrttially  lmp<»6lble  for  Individual  members 
of  Congress  to  determine  how  much  w»s 
being  spent  and  lor  what.  References  to  the 
over-all  total  were  customarl'.y  censored  out 
of  the  testimony  given  to  committees 

At  a  hearing  a  Pentagon  spokesman  re- 
fused to  dlscl')6e  the  amount  spent  saying 
It  was  "confidential  •■  McCarthy  got  around 
this  by  quoting  from  a  Library  of  Congrcs 
-Study,  which  wa.s  not  confidential  at  all. 
though  It  gave  the  information  desired. 

The  reason  for  CBW  development,  said  the 
Pentagon  man.  Is  that  the  Rus.slan.s  have 
enough  of  the  sttiff  to  kill  everybody 

If  we  know  this  about  the  Russians,  and 
surely  they  know  about  nurs.  why  the 
secrecy? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  Pentagon 
and  its  confidants  In  Congress  would  like  •  i 
keep  the  matter  secret  from  the  Amerlc.na 
;>eop!e,  who  get  nervou.s  about  such  things, 
who  pay  the  bills  and  who  mtist  stand  re- 
sponsible If  this  kind  of  weapon  is  ever  used 

We  need  more  congressmen  like  Rep. 
McCarthy.  Why  should  the  mlllt.wy  hide 
from  us  what  it  can't  hide  iroin  rHe 
Russians? 


THE  BURDEN  OP  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 

Mr  TUNNEY  a.skod  and  was  eivin 
pormission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inchir;e 
extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mi.  Speaker,  today  I ..:  i 
introducins  a  bill  to  provide  tax  creai'i 
to  parents  and  students  who  are  bur- 
dened with  the  heavy  expenses  of  colle "e 
education 

There  is  no  question  that  the  averae 
family  tPiing  to  put  its  sons  and  daush- 
ters  through  college  faces  a  terrific  strain 
on  Its  .savinfc;s  and  income. 

Most  tax  credit  proposals  for  hightr 
education  plve  some  relief  for  expenses 
of  tuition  and  fees  My  bill  would  aLso 
recognize  the  unavoidable  charees  for 
room  and  board  which  are  a  major  part 
of  mcst  collef.;e  expenses— a  ma.tor  pait 
of  the  burden 

According'  to  figures  provided  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  there  are  now  4,975,000  fu;:- 
time  college  students  in  the  United 
States.  About  two-thirds  of  these 
students  are  in  public  colleses  and  uni- 
versities, where  they  must  pay.  each  year, 
an  average  of  SI.  122  for  tuition,  fees, 
room,  and  board.  Students  attending 
private  institutions  pay  an  average  bill 
that  is  more  than  twice  that  amount: 
S2.389. 

In  my  own  State.  California,  students 
and  their  families  must  pay  larce 
amounts  for  1  year  at  a  university.  M 
public  universities  like  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  the  annual  cost, 
including  the  ciiarges  for  room  and 
board,  is  SI. 524.  At  the  Berkeley  campus, 
the  linancial  burden  on  students  and 
their  familie.s  is  $2,031.  Overall  yeaily 
expenses  at  private  institutions,  includ- 
\r\<:  charges  for  room  and  board,  are 
even  c:reater  for  example.  S3.000  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and 
S3. 1 60  at  Stanford  University. 

Whether  their  .sons  and  daughters  at- 
tend public  or  private  institutions.  Amer- 
ican parents  today  are  paying  between 
S800  and  SI. 000  annually  for  each  stu- 
dents room  and  board.  If  the  student  is 
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not  able  to  live  at  home.  When  this  is 
liaured  into  the  average  bill  paid  to  a  pri- 
vate institution,  room  and  board  is  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  cost;  but  it  con- 
.-titutes  over  70  jjeicent  of  the  average 
imancial  buiden  imposed  on  students 
.ittendin-:  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

In  a  short  span  of  4  years,  families 
.-endms  tlieir  younesters  to  public  insti- 
tutions must,  on  an  average,  pay  a  $4.- 
488  education  bill  for  each  child.  The  4- 
year  fiuure  at  a  private  institution  is 
S9.556.  And  these  oxpen.ses  are  increasing 
all  the  time.  On  a  nationwide  basis,  it 
is  estimated  that  college  expenses  go  up 
an  average  of  between  3  and  5  percent 
c\ery  year 

College  expenses  place  a  heavy  strain 
on  A  family  in  a  short  jjeriod  of  time, 
with  no  relief  comparable  to  relief  that 
is  available  under  present  tax  laws  for 
medical  expenses  or  casualty  losses. 

Many  provisions  in  our  present  tax  laws 
y.\\c  tax  advantages  to  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  Reporting  on 
tax  loopholes,  a  recent  article  in  News- 
week magazine  noted: 

The  low  rate  on  capital  gains  costs  between 
s55  billion  and  $8.5  billion  annually.  The 
•ax  (xemptlon  on  interest  paid  by  local 
Ilmus  costs  $1.8  iiUlion.  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas  deprives  the  govern- 
ir.ent  of  $1  3  billion  and  the  real-estate  tax 
riiplter  lakes  away  an  added  $750  million 
.:.   potential    revenue 

Richard  Goode.  formerly  a  senior  staff 
n.ember  of  the  Brookinss  Institution, 
wiio  now  is  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  has  observed  that — 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  educational 
costs  gr.es  rise  to  inequities  and  Is  espe- 
cially questionable  at  a  time  when  the  need 
lor  highly  '.rained  persons  is  growing.  .  .  . 
For  example,  a  person  who  attends  engineer- 
ing .-chool  is  usually  not  allowed  to  deduct 
\\\,  educational  expenditures  from  his  earn- 
ings, whereas  a  taxpayer  who  buys  a  truck 
call  recover  the  cost  through  depreciation 
ii', .  wances. 

The  1962  investment  credit  tax  bill  and 
revised  depreciation  guidelines  provided 
over  S2  billion  in  tax  relief  for  invest- 
ni'  lit  in  macliinery. 

Vet  the  oidinary  taxpayer  continues 
to  be  taxed  at  full  rates.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  best  form  of  investment  we 
can  make  is  our  investment  in  educa- 
tion, In  sheer  dollar  economy,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  college-educated  wage 
earner  will  earn  $200,000  more  than  the 
noncollese  man.  over  an  average  life 
span.  This  would  mean  a  long-term  gain 
in  Federal  reve:iue  of  at  Ica.st  $40,000 
tor  each  college-educated  youth.  Elven 
lirantine  maximum  crediis.  under  this 
bill,  of  $440  a  year  for  4  yeiis,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  get  back  $40,000 
lor  each  SI. 760  it  loses  in  allowing 
credits  to  the  student  or  his  parent. 

The  tax  credit  method  of  offering 
relief  to  paients  is  cieaily  more  equitable 
li.an  the  t.qx  deduction  method,  because 
'  ix  credits,  vmlike  deductions,  give  uni- 
lorm  relief,  without  regard  to  the  tax- 
payer's tax  bracket.  A  credit  is  sub- 
f:  acted  directly  from  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  by  the  taxpayer.  A  deduction,  sub- 
;racted  from  total  income,  would  grant 
':o!X)rtionately  more  relief  to  high-in- 
come families  than  to  low-income  fam- 
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ilies,  giving  the  largest  benefits  to  those 
with  the  least  need  for  assistance. 

Under  the  deduction  method,  a 
wealthy  taxpayer  in  the  higher  income 
bracket,  who  may  be  paying  taxes  that 
amount  to  50  percent  of  his  income,  for 
example,  could  deduct  a  $1,400  college 
expenditure  and  save  half  of  that 
amount.  $700.  in  taxes.  A  parent  with  a 
much  smaller  income,  in  the  20-percent 
bracket,  would  save  only  $280.  or  20  i^er- 
cent  of  the  same  deduction.  Under  my 
bill,  both  taxpayers  would  save  the  same 
amount — $390 — in  taxes. 

Again  quoting  Richard  Goode: 
.\  considerably  greater  part  of  the  total  tax 
reduction  would  accrue  to  low-income  and 
middle-income  families  under  a  tax  credit 
than  under  .»  deduction  plan  costing  x'le 
Government    the   same   amount   ot    revenue, 

I  grant  that  tax  credit  legislation  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  college  expense 
burdens.  It  would  sive  no  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  small  proportion  of  students 
from  families  with  incomes  .so  low  that 
they  pay  no  income  tax.  It  would  not 
give  full  advantages  to  those  whose  tax 
liability  is  less  than  the  amount  of  credit. 

Ways  must  always  be  .-^ougnr  to  help 
these ' particular  students,  who  already 
are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  schol- 
arship aid.  But  tax  credits  to  taxpayers 
will  help  in  this  area,  too.  Dr.  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  a  senior  staff  member  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution. 
and  Peace,  located  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, points  this  out : 

The  granting  of  tuition  credits  would  not 
only  free  more  scholarships  lor  students 
from  a  low-Income  background,  it  would 
also  stimulate  thousands  of  potential  donors 
to  offer  scholarships  to  r.eedy  students  lor 
which  they  would  receive  credits  on  their 
Income  tax. 

While  tax  credits  under  this  bill  would 
provide  greater  dollar  benefit  to  those 
paying  high  college  costs,  they  provide 
a  relative  greater  benefit  to  the  student 
in  a  low-tuition  university  or  college; 
the  less  he  pays,  the  greater  percent  of 
his  cost  he  gets  as  credit. 

Dr.  Freeman  also  notes: 

Tax  credits  would  provide  assistance  in  a 
manner  that  avoids  any  argument  about  fed- 
eral control  of  education  and  also  the  n.igging 
question  of  chtirch-state  relations. 

In  Other  words,  a  relationship  would 
exist  only  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  individual  taxpayer.  Dr. 
Freeman  adds: 

Moreover,  it  would  provide  this  aid  without 
having  to  expand  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
administer  the  program. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  taxpayer — the 
parent,  the  student  himself,  or  any  other 
person  who  pays  part  or  all  of  the  stu- 
dent's expenses — to  receive  a  tax  credit 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $440  for  up  to  S2.400 
in  school-year  expenses,  including  room 
and  board.  I  note  that  this  maximum 
credit  is  close  to  the  amotmt.  $450,  rec- 
ommended in  the  past  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Taking  public  and  private  university 
and  college  students  together,  the  aver- 
age annual  expense  per  student,  living 
away  from  home,  is  $1,544.  Thus  the 
average  credit  to  be  allowed  under  this 
bill    would    be    $414    per    student,    the 


amount  that  would  be  aranted  to  tax- 
payers for  a  $1,544  expenditure. 

i  recognize  that  the  total  relief  to  those 
who  support  students  in  hisher  fducation 
could  amount,  roughly,  to  S2  billion  a 
year.  But  this  investment,  as  I  have  said. 
would  offer  many  returns.  It  should  be  a 
new  commitment  in  the  interest  of  edu- 
cation, a  commitment  to  help  families 
making  large  sacrifices  for  hisher  educa- 
tion. Let  me  emphasize  that  it  should  not 
be  an  excuse  to  cut  back  on  direct  Fed- 
eral aid  to  hiaher  education  Tax  credits 
should  be  taken  at  their  lace  value,  as  a 
sensible  way  to  bring  help  to  families  bur- 
dened by  college  expenses,  and  not  to  the 
insututions  themselves.  Other  jiroprams 
\\q\\i  the  institutions. 

Help  10  families  paymc  for  education  is 
needed  ,iust  as  much  and  in  some  cases 
mo'-'e  than  the  relief  afforded  to  other 
taxpayers  under  existinu  tax  laws.  And  if 
\vt  can  talk  of  investms  m  a  multibillion- 
dollar  program  in  the  national  defense — 
m  dubious,  costly,  and  often  obsolete  de- 
vices .such  as  "thick"  and  "thin"  anti- 
ballistic-mis.sile  systems — we  can  give 
jjriority  to  our  best  defense — affordable 
education  for  the  young. 


AUTHORIZING  PROFESSIONAL  PAY 
AND  CONTINUATION  BONUSES 
FOR  JUDGE  ADVOCATES  IN  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

■Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jiave  to- 
day introduced  legislation  authorizing 
professional  ;.'ay  and  continuation  bo- 
nuses for  .mdpe  advocates  in  the  uni- 
formed services. 

In   short,   the   bill  provides   retention 
incentives  for  attorneys  in  uniform  at  the 
rate  of  S50  per  month  through  the  grade 
of  captain — lieutenant  in  the  Navy:  S150 
per  month  for  the  grades  of  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel — lieutenant  command- 
er and  commander  m  the  Na\y:  and  4200 
per  month  tor  the  trades  of  colonel  or 
Navy   captain   and   above.   Additionally, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  payment  of  a  con- 
tinuation bonus  payable  at  the  rate  of  2 
months'  basic  iJay  lor  each  year  up  to  6 
years  which  the  judue  advocate  agrees  to 
remain  in  active  service,  first,  beyond  his 
obligated  initial  service,  and  .-econd.  be- 
yond the   time  he   becomes  eligible   for 
voluntary  retirement.  I'nder  my  bill  the 
payment  of  the  second  ictcntion  bonus 
is  not  contingent  upon  the  officer  iiaving 
received  or  having  been  eligible  for  re- 
ceipt of   the   first  bonus.   I  should   also 
mention  that  my  bill  allows  the  .service 
Secretaries  to  establish   regulations  for 
the  administration  of  the  continuation 
bonus  program.  This  is  designed  to  assure 
that  only  qualified  officers  who  have  dem- 
onstrated  their   worth   by   performance 
will  be  offered  the  retention  bonus. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  legal 
careers  in  the  services  more  attractive  as 
the  present  retention  rate  is  critically 
low.  As  a  former  jud.2e  advocate  in  the 
.Air  Force.  I  am  pcrsor.ally  acquainted 
with  this  personnel  sieve  and  its  ill  effects 
upon  the  quality  c*'  the  administration  of 
military  justice.  From  1951  until  1964  the 
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retention  rate  of  attorneys  In  the  Army 
was  only  12' 2  percent  As  of  late  last  fall 
the  Navy  had  only  38  regular  lieutenants 
out  of  630  lawyers  on  board.  Since  1960 
the  Navy  has  retained  an  average  of  only 
12  attorneys  a  year  One  could  hardly  be 
sanguine  about  the  Air  Force  situation. 
Exclusive  of  recallees.  that  service  over 
the  last  13  years  has  retained  only  14  per- 
cent of  Us  Judge  advocates. 

These  are  alarming  .statistics.  And  the 
problem  is  decidedly  more  real  than  ap- 
parent.  Since   1951   with   the  advent  of 
the  Unifoi-m  Code  of  Military  Justice  the 
neea   for   experienced   attorneys   in    the 
armed  services  to  make  workable  an  en- 
lightened system  of  justice  has  ever  in- 
creased. From  the  statistics  I  have  re- 
lated It  IS  evident  tliat  as  the  need  mew 
the  supply  of  experienced  attorneys  di- 
minished. The  action  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  MilitaiT  Justic"*  Act 
of   1968  renev.cd  and  strengthened  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  and  of  this 
Nation  to  provide  for  our  men  m  uniform 
a  judicial  system  modeled  fully  after  the 
present  Federal  court  system.  That  ac- 
tion  wa'fe   unquestionably   right.   But   it 
added  a  requirement  for  more  than  700 
additional  militarj-  lawyers. 

The  true  test  of  our  re.solve  comes  then 
in  this  Congre.ss.  not  the  last.  It  was  easy 
and  painle.ss  enough  to  write  judiclaJ 
guarantees  into  the  law.  But  where  are 
tlie  means  to  make  these  guarantees 
meaningful?  Where  are  the  militar-* 
judges  and  counsel  whicli  we  guaran- 
teed to  the  serviceman  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  rights  are  hollow  Indeed  if 
there  are  simply  no  attorneys  in  uni- 
form to  effect  the  reforms  we  decreed. 

The  bill  I  introduce  todav  hopefully 
will  provide  a  solution  to  the  critical 
problem  of  lawyer  retention  in  tJie  armed 
services.  In  fact,  my  solution  is  the  very 
one  recommended  by  a  Depaitment  of 
Defense  study  group  m  late  1968.  after 
being  specially  commissioned  in  1967  to 
study  the  problem.  As  I  have  indicated 
before,  everts  have  now  overrun  the 
the  study  and  over  700  more  uniformed 
lawyers  than  the  study  ever  contem- 
plated are  now  required. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  be 
surprised  to  leani  that  professional  pay 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  now  authorized 
for  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinar- 
ians, but  not  for  attorneys.  Is  it  .small 
wonder  that  the  services  are  faced  witii 
a   virtually   hopeless   retention   problem 
with  lawyers?  The  special  pays  for  these 
grouiJs  of  olficers   in   other   professions 
ran^e   in  amounts    from   3100   to  $350 
monthly.  My  proposal  for  lawyers  is  more 
modest  as  it  provides  for  a  maximum  of 
S200   per  month   professional  pay.   You 
might   also   be  surprised   to  learn   that 
physicians  and  dentists  receive  longevity 
pay  credit  for  their  advanced  education; 
lawyers  do  not.  My  bill  does  not  addre.ss 
this  subject.  Additionally,  I  should  men- 
tion that  the  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
not  large  for  I  am  speaking  of  a  total 
of  some  3.800  military  lawyers  through 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense  at  this 
time. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that' 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  concept  of 
professional  pay  for  the  categories  of 
officers  I  have  mentioned.  But  I  want  to 


make  it  equally  plain  that  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  must  provide  attorneys  in  uni- 
form substantial  equality  with  their  pro- 
fessional brothers  both  because  it  is  right 
and  now  because  it  is  patently  neces- 
sary to  .secure  to  our  servicemen  the  ju- 
dicial lighLs  to  which  the  Congress  has 
determined  they  are  entitled. 

It  has  been  mv  otxservation  that  Con- 
gress has  .generally  been  the  instrument 
for  leading  in  the  effort  to  guarantee 
to  every  .serviceman  his  full  constitu- 
tional rights.  And  unless  I  seriously  mis- 
Judge  the  relative  interests  of  the 
branches  of  our  Government  in  the  area 
of  individual  rights.  I  rather  su.spect  that 
It  will  also  fall  to  the  Concre.ss  to  spear- 
head this  effort  to  provide  resources  for 
assuring  that  these  rights  are  not  il- 
lusorj-.  but  real  and  meaningful.  As  is  ap- 
parent, this  case  virtually  argues  it.self. 
I  am  ccmlideiit  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, supported  as  it  is  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  A.ssociation.  the  Judge  Advo- 
cates Association,  and  numerous  con- 
cerned ornanizations  acro.ss  the  country, 
win  also  have  of  this  bodv' 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  t^ranted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  FOLEY,  for  the  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  illness  in  familv 

Mr.  SNYDER  uU  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fokdi.  on  accoimt  of  official 
business  in  district 


SPECLAL  UKDKiia  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
2.  1969. 

Mr  MooRiiEAD.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  rense  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  whicii  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

Tlic  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho  >  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extinneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dices)  and  to  rc\1se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  > 

Mr  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  todav. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1 
hour,  on  March  27. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  30  minutes  on 
March  27. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  30  minutes  on 
March  31. 


'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho'  to  extend 
their  remarks  .aid  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  Extcn.Mons  nt  Hcmarks:  ■ 

Mf    FlNDLKV. 

.Ml  Brovhiu.  of  Virumia  m  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Pellv  m  two  m.stances. 
Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr  Weicker. 

.Mr  Couchlin  in  two  instances. 
.Mr.  .^SHBRnoK. 
Mr,  Utt. 
Mr  Fkev. 

Mr  Harvey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius. 

.Mr.  MacGrecor  in  tuo  instances. 
Mr.  BtTTs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wvman  in  two  instances. 
-Mr.  Eshleman 

.Mr.  Mni  er  of  Ohio  in  two  in.stances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances, 
Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Hu.NT. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr,  Berry. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dices)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 

Mr.  OrsEN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ^'xNiK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.    CtTLVER. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 
Mr,  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Delaney, 

Mr.  Biagci  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances, 
.Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  MiicvA. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  BoL\ND  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  tv,-o  instances. 
.Mr.  Bi-RKE  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bi-RTON  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  DoNOHfE  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Fr.iEDEL  in  tv.o  instances. 
Mr.  Foley. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RE.MARKS 


By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  uranted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Matsun.^ca  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


BILL  prese:nted  to  riir:  pre--^!- 

DENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Houio  .Aciininistration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.  8438.  .\n  net  to  extend  the  time  for 
nilng  nnal  reports  under  the  Correctional 
RehabUltatlon  Study  .^ct  of  1965  until  July 
31.  1969. 


.■■••DJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
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ih'^  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tliursday,  March  27.  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1968.  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  reports  for 
printing  in  the  Concressional  Record 
pursuant  to  .section  4'b>  of  Public  Law 
85-804 : 

National  Afronai  tics  and 

Space  Administf, ^Tinx. 
Washington.  DC.  Ma:fh  24.  1960. 
Hon.  John  W.  iMcCouMACK. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hrprrsfntatucs, 
\Ya^hin(/t'n.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  .Speaker:  TlUs  is  a  report  to  the 
Cuucres.s  inir.suant  to  Section  4  uf  the  Act 
cif  August  28.  1958  I  72  .Stnt.  972).  .'-ubmltted 
to  the  ypealier  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent.t- 
tlves  ptirsuant  to  Rule  XL  if  that  House. 

During  Calendar  Year  1968.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  uti- 
lized the  authority  of  the  abcve-clted  statute 
■js  1  jllows: 

1.  Extraordinary  contr.irtn.U  arijustn-icnt 
authorized  by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board 

Under  date  of  December  27.  19G8.  the  Board 
authorized  the  adju.stmcnt  of  .:  contract 
:or  the  lab:-lcntlon  and  delivery  of  earth 
station  receiver.s  and  as.sociatrd  test  equip- 
ment w'Uh  RCA  Victor  Co  .  Limited,  of  Mun- 
trca!.  Canada  Relief  was  izrai.ted  en  the 
ground  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  were 
mutually  mistaken  in  falluiG;  to  foresee  the 
extent  of  engineering  development  work  re- 
quired to  overcome  state-cf-thc-art  limita- 
tions which  were  not  apparent  when  the 
contract  was  negotiated.  Relief  was  author- 
ized only  in  an  amount  which  may  fairly  be 
res.Trded  fs  representing  tliat  portion  of 
RCA's  engineering  development  loss  which 
is  r.Uocable  to  the  etfort  expended  in  actu- 
ally seeking  to  overcome  the  s^t.-.te-of-thc-art 
Umitatlons.  The  precise  ;. mount  of  relief 
was  Isft  to  be  determined  by  thie  Contracting 
Officer  through  discussions  with  RCA.  It  is 
e.tpccted  that  this  amount  will  not  txceed 
S144  000,  the  amount  of  relief  <  ricis'.ally  re- 
quested by  RCA 

2.  .\ctlons  under  Project  Stabil:-'ation 
-Agreement  applicable  to  construction  work 
..:  C  pc  Kennedy,  Florida. 

I'.-.dcr  date  of  September  26,  19G2.  the  Ad- 
ministrator i'f  NAS.^  made  a  determination 
purniant  to  The  Act  of  August  23.  1958  iPub- 
.le  I  „w  85-804) ,  that  from  and  alter  Septem- 
ber :6.  10C2,  all  contracts,  or  .imcnc:ment.s, 
orinodlficatlons  tliereof,  for  the  performance 
of  construction  v.-crk  at  the  Patrick  .Air  I-"orce 
Base,  Cape  Kennedy.  Bnd  the  John  F.  I-Itn- 
ncciv  Space  Center,  should  include  a  clause 
requiring  contractors  Bnd  all  fubcontractrrs 
•hereunder  to  abide  by  money  provisions  oi 
.1  1  rojcct  Stabilization  .Acreement.  to  the 
ixtcu:  feuch  money  provisions  are  ilctermined 
by  •lie  Government  t.o  be  reasonable.  The 
Pro/'ct  Stabilization  Agreement  referred  to 
li  .  n  .'lerecmeiit  necotlated  by  ;.iid  betv,^een 
the  Patrick  .Mr  Force  Base  Contractor'.';  .^s- 
sociiiion  and  other  local  :ind  ttaticnal  ;>,e- 
sociatlons  of  contractors,  and  the  Krevard 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
of  '.he  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  The  purpose  of  this 
aercement  is  to  promote  .«-t.ability,  efficiency. 
and  f'conomy  of  performance  of  contracts 
involving  construction  work  at  Patrick  Air 
Fcrrc  Base  and  the  Capo  Kennedy  complex. 
Tl '•  agreement  was  (  rlcinally  negotiated  in 
;jC2.  and  amendments  were  re-negotiated 
again  on  April  1,  1964  and  April  1.1967. 

Pursuant  to  this  determination,  two  NASA 
contracts  for  construction  work  in  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area,  of  a  total  value  of  $13,854,271, 


which  were  awarded  chiring  1967.  included 
the  clause  making  the  money  provisions  of 
the  above  Project  Stabilization  Agreement 
applicable.  While  it  i.s  po^.sible  that  IncPasion 
of  the  clause  resulted  in  some  increase  or 
decrease  in  cost-s  under  the  contract.^  in- 
volved In  an  amount  not  readily  determina- 
ble, the  purpose  (jf  the  Project  .Stabilization 
.\preement  is  to  promote  the  overall  ^t-^bility, 
I'lliciency,  and  economy  in  perforntance  of 
ilic  coniracls  broutrht  under  It. 

3.  Action  under  Project  St.ibilization 
Agreement  applicable  to  construction  work 
at  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 

Under  date  of  June  22,  1967.  the  Doputv 
Administrator  of  N.ASA  made  u  determina- 
tion similar  to  that  described  m  Paragraph 
2  above  with  respect  to  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts for  con.struction  work  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Test  Facility,  in  implementation  of 
a  revised  Project  Stabilization  .'\9reen1ent 
dated  July  1,  1966,  which  had  been  necoti- 
ated  for  that  area.  (Tlie  original  .Asrceinent 
expired  on  June  30,  1966.)  Pur.su.int  to  this 
determination,  one  amendment  to  an  exist- 
ing contract  and  one  contr.ict  was  awarded 
for  construction  work  at  the  Missis.sippl  Test 
Facility,  of  a  value  of  s850.000.  which  was 
executed  in  1967,  included  the  clattse  making 
the  money  provisions  of  the  revised  Project 
Stabilization  Agreement  applicable.  While  it 
is  possible  that  inclusion  of  the  clause  re- 
sulted in  .some  increase  c  r  decrease  m  costs 
uiider  the  contr.ict  involved  in  an  amount 
not  readily  determinable,  it  is  noted  again 
that  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  Project 
Stabilization  Agreement  is  to  promote  the 
overall  stability,  efiiclency,  and  economy  in 
performance  of  the  contracts  brought  under 
It. 

Sincerely. 

T.  O.  Paixe. 
Act  in  a  Admiyii.itrator. 


EXECUTIVE    CO.M.MUNICATION.S. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicat.iop..s  were  taken  liom  ;he 
Speaker's  table  and  rclerred  a.s  icliows: 

L'23.  A  letter  Iroir.  the  .Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  L^nited  States,  transmuting  a 
report  of  audit  oi  imancial  statements  of 
1  lie  .St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, calendar  year  i9G7,  Department  of 
Transportation  1 H.  Doc.  No.  ;)l-93);  to  the 
Committee  on  Govtrnrnont  Operatioiis  and 
ordered  to  be  priiited. 

624.  A  letter  iroai  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
.Secretary  c;  Dcfen.se  1  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  cer- 
tain additional  facilities  i.TOjccts  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C,  2233 
a(l);    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  .Servicci;. 

025.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education.  :.nd  Wti'are.  tran.smittUig  a  re- 
jjort  of  claims  paid  under  the  Military  Per- 
tonnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964  for  the  period  January  l-December 
31.  1968,  pursuant  to  the  jirovisions  of  fection 
3(0)  of  Public  Law  88  553;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .Tudiciary, 

C26.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  .Adniinl.1- 
trative  Oflice  of  the  U.S.  Cotirts.  transmitting 
;>.  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  .  ec- 
tion  1866  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  pre- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  summcn>es 
for  Jury  duty  may  he  served;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

627.  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  .Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  repcrt  of  action 
taken  during  calendar  year  1968  under  the 
authority  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  .August  28, 
1958  I  Public  Law  85-804)  (72  Stat.  972 1 , 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Cliairman.  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council,  transmitting  the 


nr.st  annual  report  of  the  City  Council,  pur- 
.suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  402(10)  of 
pporganlzation  Plan  No.  3  of  1967:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  Of-'  C'O.MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .-AND  i-iESOLUTIONS 

Ui.rier  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
lor  ijnnting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

.Mr.  PASCEI.L:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
lairs  Report  on  the  future  of  L'.S.  public 
diplomacy  1  Rept.  No.  91-130).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAVS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  214.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  expcn.ses  of  conducting 
.studies  and  investigations  authorl;'.ed  by 
rule  XI(8i  incurred  by  tlie  Ct>i)iir,ittee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendment 
(Rept.   Xo.   91-1311,  Ordered   to  be  printed, 

Mr,  H.AYS:  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  259,  ReMilution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  studios, 
litvestigations,  and  inquiries  authorixcd  by 
House  Resolution  139  (Rept.  No.  91-1321. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  H.AVS:  Committee  on  House  .Admlnls- 
iratlon.  House  Resolution  272.  fJesolution 
authorizing  the  expenditures  of  moneys  to 
cover  expenses  of  the  Comnhttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  incurred  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  152.  with  antendment  'Rept  No. 
91  -133  I .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  271,  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
studies.  Investigations,  and  inquiries  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  152,  -.vlth  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  91-134).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HA"yS;  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  273.  ResoUi- 
tloii  providing  for  the  expenses  incurred 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  200  1  Rept.  No. 
91-1351.  Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  H.AYS:  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration, Hou.se  Resolution  301.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing expenses  for  ronductlng  studies 
and  investigations  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 268  (Rept.  No.  91-136).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  H.AYS:  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  315.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  v.-lthout  ;.niendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1371.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  32C.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  (Rept.  No. 
91  -138) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARM.ATZ;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marino  .nd  Fisheries.  H.R.  8794.  .A  bill  to 
amend  the  M.irine  Resources  .tnd  Engineer- 
ing Development  .Act  of  1966  to  continue  the 
National  Cuuiicil  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  fcr  other  pur- 
poses I  Rept.  No.  '.11-133).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  liOI.LING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolvitioii  340  Resolution  providing  fcr  the 
consideration  of  HR.  4148.  .A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
r.mended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
51-140).  Referred   to  the   House  dlendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  ':n  .Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9323.  A  bill  to  ;-;mend  title  37. 
United  .'-fates  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to 
naval  •  ificers.  tjualif.cd  in  suijniarliies.  who 
have  the  current  technical  qualification  for 
duty  in  connection  with  supervision,  cpera- 
tlon,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants,  who  ..gree  to  remain  ;n  active 
submarine  .'^ervlce  for  one  period  cf  4  years 
beyond   anv   ether   cbligated    active   .-jervice. 
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and  for  other  purposes  without  amendment 
Rept   No   91-1411    Referred  to  the  Commu- 
te*   >f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  nitroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN  if.r  *ilmsp;f.  Mr 
Celler  Mr  Adams,  Mr  Addabbo,  Mr 
Anderson  if  c'.illfornla,  Sir  Barrett. 
Mr  Bingham  Mx  Brown  of  Call- 
fornM  .Mr  Bi-rton  of  California, 
Mr  Dei.aney  Mr  Dent.  Mr  Dong- 
hue.  Mr  DvusKi.  Mr  Edwards  of 
California  Mr  H.^li-f.rn  .Mr 
Hawkins,  Mr  Mann,  Mr  Miller  of 
California.  Mr  Pollock  Mr  Run  of 
New  Yorlc.  Mr  Roybal,  Mr  .Sche'-er. 
Mr  Thomps<.n  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
TiERNAN,  and  Mr  Charles  H 
Wilso.N)  : 

H  R  9505  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl.irv 

Bv  Mr  .ADDABBO 
Hft.  •ioOe  .A  bill  to  imend  'he  act  entitled 
•'.\n  A»t  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
nnd  travelers  upon  railroads  hv  Umltlni?  the 
hours  of  .service  of  employees  'hereon",  ap- 
proved March  4  1907.  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate  .intl  Porelen  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  ASHLEY 
H  R  9507  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
-Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
.1  fair  and  random  svstem  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  induction  into  military  service,  to 
provide  for  the  uniform  application  of  selec- 
tive service  policies,  to  raise  the  incidence  of 
volunteers  in  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Bv  Mr    BARING 
H,R.  9508,   A   bill    to   authorize    the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
ijeothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,    and    for    other    purposes:     to    the 
Committee    (>n   Interior   and    Insular    .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   BEALL  of  Maryland 
H  R  350U    A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  .\ct  t-o  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deauctions  from  benefits  thereunder: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  ^L-    BETTS 
H  R  9510  .A  bill  to  Improve  the  accounting 
systems   used   by  agencies  and  departments. 
to  reduce  waste  and  inefficiency  In  the  use  of 
Government  funds,  and  for  otiier  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions, 

Bv  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  9511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  .Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stale  for  Pood  and  Popu- 
lation, an  .Assistant  .Administrator  for  Popu- 
lation in  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  a  National  Council  on  Pood 
and  Population,  and  to  amend  tt'e  provLsions 
of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  .Act  of  1961  and  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  .ind  .Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  related  to  family  planning 
and  population  control  programs:  to  the 
Committee  ^n  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR,  951J  A  bill  to  include  air  traffic  con- 
trollers within  the  provisions  of  section  8338 
(CI  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
tu  the  retirement  of  certain  Government  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  .Service 

By  .Mr    BUSH    rfor  himself,   Mr,  Col- 
lins, Mr    Cabell,  Mr.  Patman.  and 
Mr   Price  ijf  Texaa)  : 
H  R,  951:3    .A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act,   the  coastline  na  it  existed   at   the  time 
of  entrance  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   CAREY 
H.R.  9514     .A    bill    tu    -imend    the    Internal 


Kevfiuie  Cxle  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5  ooo  p\emptlon  fri>m  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  ;ts  .mnulties.  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  beneflls:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv   Mr    CLARK 
HR  ysio    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'.An  Act  to  promote  the  ."iafety  of  employees 
.vnd  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of   service  or  employees   iliereon,     ap- 
proved Marcli  4    1907,    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 
By   .Mr    DON   H    CI.AUSEN 
HR  9516    A  bill   to  amend   title   10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  .in  equitable 
survivors'    annuity    plan    for    the    uniformed 
services:    to  the  Committee  on   .Armed  Serv- 
ices 

H  R  9517  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  regard  to 
their  age,  to  Increase  the  outside  earnings 
permitted  without  loss  of  benefits,  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits,  and 
to  pay  benehts  despite  marrl.ige  or  remar- 
riage if  It  occurs  after  attainment  of  age  55. 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctxle  of 
1954  to  restore  the  provlskins  permitting  the 
deduction,  without  regard  to  the  3-  and  1- 
pereent  tlocirs.  nf  medical  expenses  incurred 
for  the  care  of  individuals  HS  years  of  age 
and  over:  t<:i  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means 

HR  9518  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.m.s 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
HR  9519  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  L;ross  Income  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child  oy 
the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr  CONTE: 
H  R  9520.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  larms  by 
Federal  and  federally  .isslsted  programs  and 
to  establish  unilorm  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federal- 
ly assisted  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

Bv  .Mr  GORMAN: 
H  R,  '.1521.  A  bill  to  regulate  trade  In  drugs 
and  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dispensing 
111  drugs  or  devices  by  medical  practitioners 
and  their  participation  In  profits  from  the 
dispensing  of  such  products,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; :o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  CRAMER: 
H  R  9522  A  bill  :o  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   CL'XVER 
HR  9523.    A    bill    to    .imend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liberalize  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   DENT 
H  R  9524,   A    bill    to    amend    the    act    en- 
titU>d     An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees    and     travelers     upon     railroads     by 
limiting    the    hours   of   service   of   employees 
there<jn",    approved    March   4.    1907:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

HR,  9525,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  DOWDY 
H  R  9526,  A  bll!   to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia       Unemployment      Compensation 
Act   to  provide  that  employer  contributions 


do  not  have  to  be  made  under  that  .ict  with 
respect  to  service  performed  In   the  emplnv 
of  certain  public  international  organizatlon^ 
to    the   Committee    on    the    District    of   Co- 
lumbla 

HR  9527  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  •  ^ 
utilize  \olunteers  for  active  police  dutv 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  uf  Colum- 
bia 

H  R  9528,  A  bill  to  require  students  and 
teachers  in  the  Distrii  t  of  Columbia  public 
schools  to  wear  protective  devices  for  their 
eyes  while  engaged  In  certain  activities  lu 
those  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

H  R,  9529,  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penal: v 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  txjpulu- 
tlon.  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  .Mr  EILBERG 
HR  9530  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  ,|ie 
United  States  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  oil. or 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  .\u. 
ministration. 

By  Mr  ESHLEMAN 
H  R  9531    .A  bill   to  amend  chapter  44     : 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery   cjf  ammunition,    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  FASCELL 
H  R  9532    A  bill  to  alleviate  certain  harrt- 
,-.hips    to    employees    in    the    administrate  n 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
and   lor  .tther   purposes;    to   the  Conimutee 
I  in  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr  PISH: 
H  H  9533.    A    bill    to    authorize    the    US. 
Commissioner  of  Kducatlon  to  make  eranzs 
to    elementary    and    secondary    schools    and 
other  educational   institutions   for  the  on. 
duct    of    special    educational    programs    .iiid 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs.  :ind 
for   other    related   educational    purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Bv  Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  9534,  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■■.An  .Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  empU.vees 
and  travelers  tipon  railroads  by  Umltint!    he 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon^    ,:p- 
proved  March  4.   1907;   to  the  Committee     a 
Interstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

H  R  9535,  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  lull 
annuity  for  any  individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  ut 
railroad  service,  to  the  Committee  i  :i  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

By  .Mr    FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HR,  9536,   A  bill  to  provide  for  im;.rcved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  ;  os- 
tal  .service,  and   :or  other  purposes;    to  ihe 
Committee  on  Post  (Jffice  .ind  Civil  Service, 
By  .Mr   tiONZALEZ: 
HR.  9537,  .A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  emplovees 
.ind  travelers  upon  railroads  by  llmltlni:  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,'    up- 
proved  March  4.   1907;   to  the  Committee  ^n 
Interstate  .md  Foreign  Commerce, 

HR,9538  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ir.ternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  "he 
first  $5.00u  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment .lunuity  from  the  United  St.ites  or  .my 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  cross 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  md 
Mear.s 

HR  9539  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  v:  the 
Soc.al  Security  Act  so  .is  to  liberalise  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  beneiits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .r.d 
Means 

By  Mr    GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9540    A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  certain  Joint 
hospital    laundry    ventures    among    the   co- 
operative  hospital   .-ervice  nrganlrations  en- 
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titled  to  tax  exemption  thereunder:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr  GUDE: 
HR  9541  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provisions  of  law  under  which  as- 
sistance Is  provided  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
,reas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr   HALPERN: 
H  R  9542    .A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  buildin?  in  Queens  County, 
Long  Island,  N  Y  .  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

Bv  Mr  HANNA: 
H  R  9543    .A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XII  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   HATHAWAY: 
H  R  9544    A   bill   to   set   forth   a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
..n  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  9545.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
la  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
m  Maine  as  ■wilderness";  to  the  Committee 
-n  Interior  .ind  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  9546    -A  bin  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
\nadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  Octo- 
oer  30,  1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H  R  9547,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
I  :  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  a  supple- 
mentary loan  to  the  King  Hill  Irrigation  Dis- 
irlct.  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
,  nd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H  R.  9548.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15-503  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cixle  with  respect 
T  :>  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
•  ther  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  resid- 
ing m  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R   9549,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry 

:  .  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May 

..].  1918,  as  amended:   to  the  Committee  on 

l.e  District  of  Columbia, 

H  R.  9550,  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    Traffic    Act.    1925,    as 
mended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
n  which  motor  vehicles  are  Involved;  to  the 
I  jmmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HR,  9551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
I    1947.  to  authorize  members  of  the  District 
:  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police    force,    and    the    White   House    Police 
rce  to  participate  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
i i.'partment  Band,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
:.e  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HR    9552.  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of 
ne  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
<':'!umbla. 

Bv  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request)  : 
HR,  9553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  authorize 
he  computation  of  overtime  compensation 
•  r  hospital  employees  on  the  basis  of  a 
1 4-day  work  period:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr  MacGREQOR: 
H  R  9554,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the 
!  lury  of  certain  nonimmigrants  into  the 
rnited  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
oiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MATSIINAGA: 
H  R  9555.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
rr.all  and  air  transportation  mailing  prlvl- 
;eges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
HR,  9556,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the  -Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 
By  Mr   MOORHEAD: 
H  R,  9557.   A     bill     to    ..mend     the    Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 
abundance,  economy,   and   efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  :uid 
interregional  coordination,  to  encourage  the 
installation  and  use  of  Improved  extra-high- 
voltage    facilities,    to    preserve    the    environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources,  to  es- 
tablish the  NaUonal  Council  on  the  Environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R  9558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  the  railroads  by  limiting 
the  hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon," 
approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce 

By  Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  9559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  9560.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  rocket 
launching  site  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  August  25.  1916.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R,  9561.  A  bin  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  in  astro- 
nautics and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modern  rcxkets.  missiles,  and  astronautics: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  9562.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
drugs  which  require  a  doctor's  prescription. 
and  which  are  prescribed  by  their  generic 
names,  among  the  medical  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN  I  : 

HR  9563.  A  bill  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.R  9564.  A  bill  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  assistant 
directors  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band:   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  9565.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  837. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  Involving  the  use  of  incendiary 
devices,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  9566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  deceptive 
practices  in  news  broadcasts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  9567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  95«8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UliMAN: 

H.R,  9569.  A  bill  to  amend  section  809(ci 


(1)  .1  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  return  pre- 
miums: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

Bv  Mr   UTT: 
HR  9070.   A    bill    to    establish    the    Inter- 
.igency  Committee  on  Mexican-.American  .Af- 
fairs,  and   lor   iJther   purposes:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  WAGGONNER: 
HR  9571.  .A  bill  to  ..mend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  iioverninj  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons t'j  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  WIDN.ALL; 
HR  9572.  -A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance lor  ,-peclal  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  procrams  to  jirovide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  m  speciUly  equipped  ambulances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interftate  ;.nd  Forelgi: 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr    ZION 
H.R.  9573.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  national  cemetery   at  or  near 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial:   to 
the  Committee  on  Veter.ins'  .Affairs 
By  Mr    CARTER: 
HR  9574    .A    hill    to    amend    the    Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption 
of    advanced    time    in    certain   cases;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  F'oreian  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN. 
HR,  957,5,  -A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  .As- 
sistance -Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  countries  m  which  Indi- 
viduals are  receiving  training  as  members  of 
the  so-called   Palestine  Liberation   .Army;    to 
the  Committee  •'-a  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   PREY: 
H.R.  9576,  A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of   the 
Social  Security  .Act  to  increase  the  ..moun: 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefit?  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  9577  .A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benehts  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mear.s, 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R  9578,  -A  bill  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailines  of  State  departments  jf  agri- 
culture: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr  POLLOCK : 
H,R,9579, — .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  shar- 
ina  With  the  State  aiid  local  governments  of 
a  portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by 
the  United  States:  to  the  Conim.ittee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv  Mr.  RUTH: 
HR  9580,    .A    bill    to    provide    for    orderlv 
trade  in  textile  articles:    to   'he   Committee 
en  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  ST,  ONGE 
HR  9581  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■'An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  eniployees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  iimitme  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon",  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H.R  9582.  A   bill    to  amend   title   II   of   -he 
Social  Security  .Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governme  elisibtUty  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  STAGGERS: 
H  R  9583,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comjnun;- 
cations   .Act   of   1934   to   foster   and   promote 
broadcastine   m   the   public   interest    and   to 
prevent     conclomerate     orcanizations     from 
Impairing  regulation  of  broadcasting  m  the 
public  Interest:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
slate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR,  9584,   A   bill   to   establish   a   National 
Commission    on    Libraries    and    Information 
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Science,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr  WOLD 
H  R  0585  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo  ,  of  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  United  States  here- 
tofore donated  to  the  United  States  by  such 
city:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee 
H  R  y586  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  to  study  and  promulgate  a  na- 
tional policy  respecting  dispersal  of  popula- 
tion and  industry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJ  Res  600    Joint  resolution  proposing  ;in 
.iiiierKlmem  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed :S'Htes  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr    ORAY: 
HJ  Res  601.  Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  {^resident  to  proclaim  February  of  each 
year   .ts     American   History   Month";    to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr    KINO 
H  J  Res  (302    Joint    resolution    to    declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  Stat«s  with  respect 
to  its  territorial   sea:    to   the  Committee  on 
PoreiKU  .■ifiaars 

Bv  Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
HJ  Res  603  Joint  resolution  proposing 
iin  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  rel.'itlve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv    Mr     WHALLEY 
H  J.  Res.  604    Joint    resolution    to    declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its   territorial  sea:    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

Bv  .Mr    EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  J   Res.  605    Joint    resolution,    reciprocity 
in  US    territorial  waters:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  .\tTairs. 

By  .Mr    RIEGLE: 
H  J  Res  606    Joint    resolution     to    declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  lis  territorial  sea.    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs 

By    Mr     BINGHAM    (for    himself.    Mr. 
.AsHLiY.    .Mr     Brown    of    California. 
Mr       BraroN      of      California      Mr 
Edwards     o:     California.     Mr      H.^l- 
PER.v     Mr     KASTrNMFiER.   .Mr.    Koch. 
Mr    .MiKv.A.    .Mr    .Moorhead.   Mr.   Po- 
DELL.  Mr    RvAN.  and  Mr    ScHEt-ERt; 
H     Con     Res     184.    Concurrent    resolution 
proposing    .1    multilateral    treaty    ro    bar    all 
military   installations   from   the  sea   bed;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Res    183  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  invite  Sp.iln  to  mem- 
bership m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization:    to    the    Committee    on     Foreign 
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.Mr    H<iWKi.vs.  .Mr    H^^H^^H     -i   West 
Virginia.  Mr    Joh.n«*i.n    jI  CiU;.  riii.i, 
Mr.     Kastenmeier.    "Mr     Koch,     .Mr 
Leccett.  and  Mr    McCloskev  i  : 
H.  Con    Res    186   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  reduce  Its  mili- 
tary involvement   m   Vietnam:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   .AfT.iirs 

By   .Mr    .MOORHE.\D    i  f.  .r  himself.   Mr 
MtKVA.   Mr    Mi.NisH.   Mrs    Mi.nk    Mr 
Moss.    Mr     PoD^LL.    Mr.    Rees.    Mr 
Rctjss.  Mr    RooiNo.   Mr    Rosenthal, 
Mr    RoYBAL    .Mr    Ryan.  Mr   Sf  keier 
Mr     Thompson    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
VicoRrro.    Mr     Chari  fs    H     Wilson, 
Mr    Waldie,  and  Mr    Yatroni: 
H.  Con  Res  187   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  aense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  reduce  its  mili- 
tary Involvement   in   Vietnam:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr    BROWN  of  California: 
H  Res  341     Resolution    to   provide    for   an 
International  Conference  on  Problems  of  Hu- 
man Environment;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

H.  Res  342  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee en  Internal  security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res  343     Resolution   creating   ;i    special 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  Into  the  legal,  political,  and  diplomatic 
status  of   lands  which   were  the  subject  of 
grants  from  the  King  of  Spain  .md  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  .American  -Southwest  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hldalgo  conclud- 
ing  the   Mexican-American   War   in    1848:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   DUNCAN 
H  Res   344   Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to    establishing     nn     all-volunteer     military 
force:   to  the  Commuiee  on  Armed  Services 
By  .Mr.  NIX : 
H.  Res  345  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    PATNtAN: 
H  Res  346      Resolution     authorizing     the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the    Report 
of   the  .loint  Economic  Committee'  :    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Bv  Mr  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
De.vt.  and  Mr  Erlenborni  : 
H  Res  347  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Cieneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Cnm- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  production  of  for- 
eign-made goods  competing  with  domestical- 
ly produced  goods  and  of  new  developments 
;n  coal  mine  .safety  and  health  practices  in 
Great  Britiin:  to  the  Con-imittee  on  Rules. 
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Bv  .Mr  MOORHEAD  .for  himself.  Mr 
BiNCHA.M  Mr  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Conyers.  .Mr  Dent.  .Mr  Edwards 
of  California.  .Mr  Farbstein,  .Mr 
Oayoos.  Mr    Gilbert,  Mr.  Halpern. 


•MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  lule  XXII, 
93,  Mr    ULLMAN  and  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Ore- 
gon presented  a  memorial  r.f  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorial- 


izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  U)  refrain  from 
implementing  the  recently  proposed  lucreiise 
In  fees  of  grazing  on  public  l.iiid  becau.>«?  iht 
agricultural  sector  of  this  Nations  economy 
IS  undergoing  a  period  of  recession,  and  the 
increase  would  have  such  dPtrlniental  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  livestock  industry  that 
the  entire  profit  margin  in  many  livestock 
operations  would  be  removed  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  iJiivate 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO  i  by  request)  : 
H  R  9587    A  blli  lor  the  relief  of  James  J 
Carpenter;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     BROYHIII.    .-t    Viru'inla    ( bv 
request  I  : 
H  R  9588     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   John 
.^cerbi     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
Bv  Mr   CAREY: 
HR  9589    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Glu.seppc 
De   Blasl   and    Ins   wife    tirazi.i   De   Blast:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CORMAN : 
H  R  9590    A  bill   to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv 

Bv  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R  9591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    HATHAWAY: 
HR    9592    A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Ferdi- 
nando     Muscas     and     his     wife.     Christina 
Muscas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HR  9593    A  bill   to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No    66-55:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MacGREGOR 
HR  9594    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IraJ  Rigi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  OKONSKI : 
H  R.  9595.  .A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   RHODES: 
HR  9596    A  bill  for  The  relief  of  Gulsappi 
Guarino-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR  9597     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Rafael 
Martinez-Garcia;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H  R  9598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sea  Oil 
^:  General  Corp..  of  New  York.  N  Y.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
HR.  9598  entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief  ol 
Sea  OH  and  General  Corporation,  of  New- 
York.  New  York"  to  the  Chief  Commis.-rloner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  section'^ 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
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TIME  TO  STOP  THE  NONSENSE  ON 
CAMPUS 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SEN..\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wrdyii^'sdav.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  through- 
out our  Nation  thousands  of  concerned 


citizens  have  pazed  in  uondermem  ;it  ine 
brazen  destruction  of  property  and 
thoughtless  disruption  of  the  learning 
processes  on  our  Nations  coUeue 
campuses 

Few.  if  any.  of  our  oeople  question  the 
right  to  dissent  and  to  make  crievances 
known  throu'^h  j>eaceful  means  But  the 
right  to  dissent  dors  not  include  the 
right  to  destroy.  The  case  for  change 
confers  no  privilege  to  invoke  anarchy. 


for  if  there  is  to  be  reasoned  change,  or- 
derly processes  must  be  prescr\cd. 

I  am  happy  to  .say  that  in  my  own 
State,  school  admmistrators.  faculty,  and 
students  have  thus  far  .^^ucceoded  in 
reachinc  mutually  sat-sfactnry  solutions 
to  camnus  problems.  Needle.ss  to  .'^ay.  I 
hope  this  atmosphere  of  cooperation  con- 
tinues. 

The  Wa.-^hinKton  Post  on  Marcli  17 
published  an  editorial  entitled   'Trne  To 
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Stop  the  Non.sen.se  on  Campus."  It  is  a 
couent  article  placing  in  perspective  the 
problems  which  confront  our  college 
c'ampust\s.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Time  To  Stop  th?:  Nonsense  on  Campus 
rhe  dlsgr.ioef  ul  episode  at  Georgetown  Unl- 
MTsity  Thur.sday  nlgl'.t,  when  a  handful  of 
v'UiiK  hoodlums,  most  ot  them  with  no  con- 
iiection  with  the  Unlvprsity,  refused  to  pcr- 
iiiil  the  Mayor  ol  San  Francisco  to  make  a 
.-peech.  IS  the  logical  outcome  of  the  attitude 
Uial  previously  led  to  the  .seii^ure  by  students 
ot  ottices  and  buildings  at  Howard  University. 
It  is  an  attitude,  ccninion  these  days  among 
some  students  and  iion.'^tudents  who  like  to 
loment  trouble,  that  no  one's  rights  matter 
but  ihelr  own  .md  ihat  society  must  allow 
them  to  do  their  thing  regardless  of  what  it 
Is  or  where  tncy  do  it 

It  is  long  past  lime  tor  an  end  to  this  kind 
of  nonsense  There  is  room  on  c\ery  college 
c'Tiipus  for  di.ssent  and  lor  criticism  of  the 
-•atus  quo.  .A  lanipus  without  those  elements 
I-  likely  to  stagnate  and  deserves  to  die.  But 
t!ie!-e  is  a  place  and  .i  time  lor  dissent  and 
f.ir  demonstration  ;.nd  there  are  limits  on 
protests,  whether  by  faculty,  students,  or 
nonstudents.  that  every  tiiilversity  ought  to 
enforce. 

Two  recent  actions  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
provide  some  guidance  .  s  to  what  those  llmlus 
o\;cht  to  be  A  couple  ot  week^  ago,  the 
Court  upheld  the  right  ol  students  to  wear 
l5lack  armbands  t.)  class  as  a  demonstration 
ot  their  opposition  to  the  war  m  Vietnam. 
Tills  was  a  jiroper  exercise  ol  tlie  right  of 
free  ■■■xpression,  the  Justices  said,  and  was 
prnected  by  the  ConstittUion  against  inter- 
(erence  by  school  admmlstrat.irs.  But  the 
C(  urt  added  that  "conduct  by  the  student,  in 
class  or  out  of  it,  which  for  any  reason — 
whether  it  stems  from  time,  place  or  type  of 
behavior — materuilly  disrupts  classwork  or 
liuolves  substantial  disorder  or  Invasion  of 
the  rights  ot  others  is,  of  course,  not  im- 
nuiulzed  by  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
frci>dom  of  speech."  .■\s  if  to  underline  that 
sentence  the  Court  refused  last  Monday  to 
review  the  expulsion  of  ten  students  from 
Bluetleld  Slate  College  in  West  Virginia  for 
■riotous  '  behavior  Justice  Fortas.  speaking 
nn'.y  lor  iuiusell.  pointed  out  tiie  difference. 
These  ten  students,  lie  ^aki,  were  "engaged 
ill  an  aggressive  and  '■  lolent  demonstration. 
.ind  not  111  peaceful,  n.jiidisruptive  expres- 
sion." 

That  is  preciseh'  the  distinction  that  needs 
t:)  be  drawn  in  ali  campus  protests.  Students 
must  be  free  to  air  their  complaints  and 
grievances,  real  (r  un;;ginary.  in  meetings, 
speeches,  handbills,  newspapers,  conferences, 
and  any  other  lorin  of  nonviolent  persuasion 
liicUiding  noncoercive  picket  lines  But  they 
ought  not  to  be  free  to  disrupt  classes,  de- 
stroy property,  deprive  others  of  the  right 
to  speak,  bar  an;-one  irom  going  into  or  out  of 
ii  building,  or  interiere  with  the  r.ormal  func- 
tioning of  any  part  of  a  universitv  s  activities. 
Merely  .saying  that  such  ,•  distinction 
oii^'ht  to  exist  is  quite  a  ditlerent  thing  from 
Cilabllshlng  it  on  campuses  as  different  as 
Howard  and  H.irvard,  Georgetown  and 
Berkeley.  The  prim.iry  burden,  of  course,  for 
putting  an  end  to  ihe  current  nonsense  is  on 
those  who  administer  colleges,  who  leach  In 
them,  and  who  attend  them.  .About  the  last 
■hing  any  universitv  w.tnts  to  do  is  to  call 
in  "he  police.  If  stiideiu  groups,  aided  by 
cnupus  police,  can  org;inize  tlicmsehcs  ::ufli- 
'lently  to  cope  with  disruptions,  so  miicli  tlie 
bettor.  But.  if  tiiey  cannot,  the  formal  power 
'■;  society  in  the  lorni  ot  tlie  police,  must 
be  called  upon  to  mamt.nn  (  rder. 

Father  Hesburph's  formula  for  handling 
'.i.-rordcrs  at  Notre  D.mie  is  still  a  good  one. 
lie  ha»  warned  students  th.'t  anyone  disrupt- 
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Ing  a  university  .iclnity  will  be  piven  15 
minutes  to  think  about  it.  then  suspended  il 
he  continues  to  disrupt,  and  then  expelled  li 
he  persists;  nonstudents  p.irlicipatiiig  in  dis- 
orders are  to  be  arrested  But  it  takes  more 
than  an  ipse  didit  to  establish  such  a  policy. 
To  make  11  stick,  administr.itors  must  have 
done  their  homework-  unilymc  behind  them 
the  great  mass  of  laculty  members  and  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  learning  even 
while  reforming  tlie  universities  and  in.ikinp 
clear  to  all  students  what  the  penalties  lor 
riotous  behavior  are  to  be 

These  are  two  gre:it  tiangers  in  the  current 
wave  of  unrest  on  the  cmipuses  I  he  iirst  is 
that  If  disorder  continues  unchecked  some 
great  educational  institutions  will  be  de- 
stroyed The  second  Is  th.ii  a  wave  of  repres- 
sion, aimed  not  at  connnmg  protest  to  lUs 
proper  scope  but  at  eliminating  it.  will  iol- 
low.  One  of  the  majtir  causative  factors  of 
the  current  problem  i^  th..t  in:iny  coIle;ies  re- 
fused lor  too  long  to  li.^len  when  student  and 
f.icully  members  were  protesting  quietly. 
The  affair  at  Columbia  L'niver.sity  a  year  ago 
demonstrated,  much  too  well,  that  \iolence 
could  produce  changes  that  j^eaceiul  dissent 
had  failed  to  produce  Thus  a  wave  ol  repres- 
;  ion  unaccompanied  by  needed  reforms  will 
lead    eventually   ;  nly   to   greater   trouble. 

The  Gallup  Poll  noted  last  week  that 
campus  disorders  have  replaced  the  Vietnam 
War  as  the  No.  1  topic  ot  serious  discussion 
in  homes  across  the  countrv  When  you  add 
to  this  lerment  the  rumblings  irom  slate 
legislatures,  .dumni  i;rGiips,  and  moderate 
students  the  message  siiould  be  clear  enough 
not  only  to  those  who  would  rather  disrupt 
.ind  destroy  than  learn  ;ind  reform  but  to 
those  who  .idmmisler  the  insiitutions  <A 
hiirher  educ.ilion  a.,  well 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  HAZARDOUS 
RETIREMENT  FOR  AIR  TR.^FFIC 
CONTROLLERS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediiesdav.  March   26.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
.supported  by  the  Air  Traflic  Control  As- 
.sociation.  an  association  of  air  traffic 
controllers  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
.'Aviation  Administration,  to  obtain  for 
them  the  same  privileges  of  retirement  at 
age  50  after  20  years  of  .service  as  are 
now  provided  to  other  clas.scs  of  Federal 
employees  who  have  hazardous  or 
arduous  duties  under  section  8336  of  the 
Retirement  Act. 

Already  included  m  this  category  are 
Federal  law-enforcement  officers  such  as 
FBI  agents,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  employees  of  military  dis- 
ciplinary barracks,  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  my  colleagues  know. 
there  are  other  classes  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  these  same  benelits 
through  separate  legislation,  such  as  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  officers  and  Forer;n 
Service  officers. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  hazards  of  t'lr  traffic 
control  viuties  are  not  .newly  discovered. 
This  is  something  the  Congress  knew  10 
years  ago.  \^nien  Coneress  enacted  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  in  1958.  il  inserted 
.section  302' ui  which  directed  the  .Ad- 
ministrator of  FAA  to  prepare  a  renort 
tincl  submit  it  to  Congress  v.ith  respect  to 


the  need  for  early  retirement  for  con- 
trollers. The  Administrator  did  so  II  is 
identified  as  Senate  Document  No.  :J7. 
87th  Congress,  second  session.  The  Ad- 
ministrator found  there  were  unique 
pressures  and  tensions  in  this  profession, 
and  liiat  it  was  a  young  mans  game.  He 
found  that  controllers  should  have  early 
retirement,  not  only  for  their  own  good, 
but  for  the  ijood  of  tlie  .service  and  the 
safety  of  the  air  traffic  control  .sy.stem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  point  up  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  want  to  place 
m  the  Record  a  portion  of  the  le.-~timonv 
of  Mr.  Jame.s  D.  Hill,  general  counsel  (it 
the  A'w  Traffic  Control  .Association,  on 
May  7,  1968.  betoie  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reiiiement.  wiicn  the  subcom- 
mittt^e  was  coiiMderiiu'  Senator  R^^- 
iiOLPHS    bill,    S.    3424.    90th    Congress: 

We  resiiectfull'.  -uccesi  m  the  Commitiee 
that  there  is  no  m.re  oeserviiie  group  m  the 
entire  Oovernment  lor  twenty-ye.ir  retire- 
ment than  air  traffic  controllers,  with  due 
deference  to  all  the  hazards  foreign  service 
'ilhcers  or  others  may  have 

An  ,iir  traffic  i  oniroller-s  job  was  diffi- 
cult t«n  years  aeo  and  it  has  been  made  twice 
.is  hard  since  that  time  because  <'t  the  fact 
that  air  traffic  volume  has  doubled  in  the 
last   ten   years. 

When  the  .\ct  was  jiassed  in  1958.  towers 
liandled  25  million  operations  a  year;  now  It 
IS  .50  million.  Centers  handled  8  million  in- 
strument operations  a  year,  now  it  is  17 
million.  Flight  Service  .Stations  assisted  17 
million  aircr;Ut;   now  ;t  is  34  million. 

The  Administrator  issued  his  ten-year 
aviation  forecast  last  month  and  estimated 
that  aviation  traffic  will  triple  or  quadruple 
again  in  the  next  ten  years 

The  trouble  is.  the  size  of  the  ,iir  traffic 
control  work  lorce  is  about  the  same  today 
as  il  was  ten  years  ago.  and  r.o  jjroMsion 
is  being  made  to  meet  the  future. 

Many  controllers  who  were  supposed  to 
handle  four  or  five  aircralt  .it  a  time  are 
handling  35  or  40  at  a  time  Because  of  per- 
sonnel shortages  in  the  svstem.  they  don't 
even  pet  a  coffee  break  and  they  have  to  eat 
Uinch  at  their  position.  They  work  eight 
hours  p.  day.  six  days  a  week,  in  concentrated 
erfori  When  they  get  up.  their  pants  s-.ick  to 
the  seat.  One  controller  tells  of  spilline  a  hot 
clip  of  coMee  on  the  hand  of  the  man  iiext  to 
him.  who  did  not  even  notice  it,  as  he  was  so 
involved  in  his  work. 

Tills  IS  not  juft  the  (pinion  of  the  con- 
•  rollers'  group:  a  great  deal  rf  medical  re- 
-earch  has  been  done  on  the  subject  bv  many 
iieople  This  includes  the  FAA  medical  start 
..t  Cieorcetown  Medical  Center;  the  FAA 
.•\eromedical  Institute  at  Oklahoma  City: 
';ie  Flic'nt  Safety  Foundation:  the  U.S.  .•Mr 
Fori.'p  liiunan  Factors  Research  I  aborato/y; 
Carnegie  Inslituie:  the  British  RAF  Institute 
of  .Aviation  Medicine:  the  Medical  Center  :'t 
New  York  State  University:  Harvard's  Gug- 
genheim Center  for  -Aerospace  Health  and 
:^afety— I  could  go  on  and  on.  All  oi  these 
tToups  liave  made  studies  ol  the  erfects  oi 
icnsion  and  pressure  and  aging  on  I'ir  traffic 
controllers  All  report  that  these  people  have 
,in  undue  amount  of  tension  and  pressure. 
■.vliich  in  time  worsens  into  serious  ailments 
Initially  they  may  just  suffer  irritability,  in- 
ability to  sleep,  nervousness,  tremors  cranins. 
lie.uiacr.es  or  nau.sea.  but  with  time,  as  with 
any  tension  ur  pressure  when  nor  relieved. 
It  degenerates  into  the  three  usual  products 
•  1  unrelieved  tension  .ind  pressure — ae.irt  at- 
•acks,  ulcers  a:id  mental  Illness.  All  ol  the.se 
:freci  controllers,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
tiian  the  genera!  population. 

Tlie  ¥A.\  puts  out  a  incnthlv  hs'  of  people 
who  ietire.  anil  when  I  examined  the  list 
;a-;t  month.  I  noticed  that  11  cTintrollers  re- 
•:red  Over  hall-  -six  of  cheni-  -were  disability 
retirements     I    suggest    to    the    commitf^e 
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where  more  than  half  of  the  people  "f  any 
federal  occupational  specialty  cant  make  It 
to  age  55  and  must  retire  on  disability  be- 
cause of  the  debilitating  arduous  nature  o! 
their  Job.  you  have  per  se.  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation 

If  we  were  to  consider  that  ■  hazardous"  In 
the  statute  means  hazardous  to  life,  such  as 
being  shot  to  death  m  law  enforcement  du- 
ties, rather  than  hazardous  to  health,  we 
would  be  glad  to  compare  our  profession  with 
the  others  on  this  basis  also  Within  the  last 
mt.inth  we  have  receued  reports  uf  five  of  our 
members  who  suffered  heart  attacks  on  the 
job  Two  died  Immediately  Let  me  refer  Just 
to  one  for  the  committee's  enlightenment 
This  U  a  typical  example  of  the  problem 
This  man  was  a  controller  at  the  Kansas  City 
Center  on  the  4  iK)  p  m  to  midnight  shift 
with  heavy  traffic  all  the  time  At  about  9  30 
he  got  an  unusually  '.omplex  traffic  situa- 
tion, the  kind  that  can  result  m  a  midair  col- 
lision If  not  speedily  corrected— it  tiX>k  him 
about  twenty  minutes  working  in  cild  per- 
spiration. I  am  sure  When  he  finished  he 
said  he  was  sick,  got  up  holding  himself, 
slumped  to  the  ground  and  died  within  a  few 
minutes  He  was  32  years  old.  and  left  a  wife 
and  tiiree  small  children 

Let  aae  emphasize  this  man  did  not  have  a 
bad  heart  when  he  came  into  the  service 
Controllers  have  to  pass  a  medical  examln.i- 
tion  which  Is  more  rigorous  than  the  ex- 
amination which  the  agency  requires  for 
commercial  pilot*  Also  .i  psvcholuglcal  ex- 
amination and  they  mis-  repeat  these  exam.s 
and  pass  them  everv  year  to  stay  in  the 
service  This  was  a  man  with  a  perfectly 
sound  heart  a  lew  hours  before  but  ttiese 
are  the  kinds  af  things  that  happen  all  the 
time  in  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Service 

We  think  that  this  situation  raises  some 
questions  first  is  the  moral  question:  How 
much  should  the  Federal  Oovernment,  as  nn 
employer,  expect  of  an  employee'  Should  it 
require  him  to  continue  to  work  'intil  the 
day  he  Is  carried  out  on  a  stretcher  dead  or 
a  useless  hulk  of  a  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  or  should  it  give  him  Jreedom  before  this 
happens ' 

second,  is  the  question  of  safety  FAA 
medical  research  has  found  that  the  ability 
of  a  contrtvUer  to  handle  heavy  traffic  starts 
to  slide  down  hill  fast  after  he  becomes  forty 
years  of  age  Yet  he  cant  quit  because  of 
this,  he  has  to  stay  on  until  he  is  .i5.  al- 
though he  cant  realiy  do  the  Job  any  more 
It  Is  like  asking  an  athlete  to  play  major 
league  baseball  at  age  55  He  can't  do  It 
and  neither  can  a  controller  But.  under 
present  law.  he  is  forced  to  hang  on  like 
grim  death  to  .*  Job  he  cant  really  do  His 
comrades  on  each  side  carry"  him.  and  try 
to  conceal  It  from  the  facility  chief — so  he 
must  hang  on  until  the  lucky"  day  when  he 
is  fortunate  ■  enough  to  have  a  heart  attack 
or  ulcer  ,tnd  cat.  get  out  on  disability  This 
is  not  a  bale  way  to  operate  the  air  traffic 
control  system 

Third.  It  creates  recruitment,  retention  and 
staffing  problems,  people  no  longer  want  to 
enter  the  service  because  of  the  job  pres- 
sures This  13  especially  true  of  the  hlgn 
density  terminals  like  Chicago.  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  I  saw  a  report  last  week  stating 
that  O'Hare  Tower,  which  has  64  Journey- 
man f>osltlons.  had  39  journeymen  on  duty 
and  J5  lacancles  When  this  occurs.  It  means 
the  facility  chief  must  use  trainees  who  have 
not  checked  out.  or  he  miist  double  up  posi- 
tions, or  must  call  fatigued  controllers  back 
on  overtime  All  of  these  have  safety  implica- 
tions. 

Mr  Speaker,  vanous  measures  to 
achieve  earlier  retirement  for  air  traffic 
controllers  have  been  introduced  in  prior 
Congre,s&es.  but  none  hitve  been  enacted. 
Ddiiy  'Ae  are  asking  tne.s^  men  to  control 
the  lives  ol  thousands  uf  jjeople.  We  can  t 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

keep  putting  off  a  di-cislon  in  a  matter  as 
important  as  this  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  leKislation  without  delay. 


March   26,  liHi'j 


YOUNG   MARYLANDER   WINS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN    THE  SENATE  OK    IIIE   UNITED  -STATES 
Wednesdau.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  the 
Westinuhouse  Corp.  recently  conducted 
Its  annual  talent  .search  for  outstanding 
scientists  and  mathematicians  Over  22.- 
000  students  from  hi«h  .scliools  cross  the 
country  submitted  projects  to  this  year's 
conference  in  LHillas 

.^moni;  the  top  10  national  winners 
was  a  youns  Marylander.  Justin  C 
SchafTert.  of  Silver  Sprint,'.  Md  Justin's 
project,  which  dealt  with  the  patterns 
of  numerical  coetflcienus  of  Pascals  tri- 
angle, won  the  younw  mathematician  a 
$4,000  scholarship  Justin,  who  now  at- 
tends Sprmsbrook  Hinh  School,  hopes  to 
use  his  .scholarship  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolot,'y  this  com- 
int:  fall 

Our  technolot;icul  society  is  demand- 
inc  that  t-ach  of  us  acquire  a  yreater 
understanding  of  the  physical  .sciences 
in  order  to  be  able  to  handle  the  exmen- 
cies  of  modern  life  I  brine  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  youne  man  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  not  only  be- 
cause Justin  IS  an  out-standinc  scholar 
but  also  because  he  iecoi:nizes  the  im- 
pact of  lechnoloLiy  on  our  society  and 
i-nvironment  and  the  need  to  apply  our 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  solvina  the 
problems  that  confront  us 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle honorins  Justin,  published  in  the 
Washini^ton  Star  on  March  4.  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beinu  no  obiectlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Young  Maim  Wi.-.akd  (.iets  *4  (XX)  Award 

A  17-year-iild  mathematics  wl/^ard  from 
Silver  Spring  has  won  a  $4  000  scholarship  lu 
competition  in  the  _'8th  annual  Westlng- 
housc  talent  search 

Justin  C  SchafTert  .i  senior  at  Sprlngbrook 
High  School  and  the  son  of  Mr  .ind  Mrs. 
-lustin  C  Schaffert  of  1039  fresthaven  Drue, 
was  selected  among  the  top  10  young  scien- 
tists in  the  country  for  his  study  of  Pascal 
numbers  .SchafTert  s  project  deals  with  the 
aspects  of  a  pattern  of  numerical  progression 
first  explored  by  Blaise  Pascal. 

Complex  number  theories  are  nothing  new 
to  the  young  mathematician,  who  want-s  to 
attend  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  study  pure  math  Last  summer  he  .it- 
tended  a  special  session  on  math  at  Ohio 
State  University  He  ha-i  founded  a  chapter 
of  a  national  mathematics  society  at  Spring- 
brook  and  has  organized  a  math  tutoring  sys- 
tem there 

.SchafTert  also  Is  working  with  other  stu- 
dents to  build  a  permanent  10-Inch  reflector 
Telescope  on  the  school  unuinds  .Montgomery 
County  Is  sponsoring  the  materials  for  the 
telescope,  which  SchafTert  says  will  be  worth 
about  M.OOO  when  finished 

Schafferfs  father  is  an  electrical  engineer 
at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 


The  top  winner  of  the  national  contest 
Is  a  Dallas  high  school  .senior  who  won  i 
tlO.OOO  scholarship  for  a  mathematical  theo- 
ry on  the  origin  of  the  universe  Sevente.-n 
year  old  Lane  P  HuKhston  who  last  ye.ir  v.  .. 
victorious  in  the  International  Science  I  ,  .- 
competition,  won  on  a  project  dealing  «;•; 
the  theory  of  collision  of  Interstellar  bodu- 

Other  area  winners  of  the  contest  whuh 
drew  more  than  22.000  entrants,  were  fvo 
Virginia  high  school  students  who  each  won 
S250 

Jack  R  WfXKlside  Jr  of  W  T,  Woodsn.i 
High  School  In  Falrf.ix  won  for  computing 
the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit  Joseph  ;; 
Jordan  Jr  of  McLean  High  School  won  :  : 
surveying  two  types  of  .stars  and  evaUi.iti'ii' 
their  characteristics  from  variations  la 
brightness. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING  HONORS  GENEVA  MATHI- 
ASEN 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NFW    JERSEY 
IN    IKE   t-ENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STAT-E,-; 

Wednesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sev.  Mr 
President  the  Ollle  A  Randall  Awaid  i^ 
presented  each  year  by  the  Natior.al 
Council  un  the  .Atting  to  a  person  who 
has  performed  especially  meritoriouslv  n 
help  make  life  better  for  older  Amr.- 
icans.  This  year,  the  award  was  Kiven  to 
Mrs.  Geneva  Mathlasen.  who  had  .served 
as  executive  director  of  the  NCOA  until 
her  retirement  late  last  year 

The  honor  paid  to  Mrs  Mathiasen  i.\n 
be  -.veil  appreciated  by  members  oi  i.-.e 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Mrs. 
Mathia.sen  has  been  an  informative  and 
very  helpful  friend  of  that  committee  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  8  vears. 
In  fact  her  suK'gestions  have  led  directly 
to  .several  committee  or  subcommittee 
studies  in  areas  that  needed  close  atten- 
tion Her  concern  about  the  problems 
facinii  the  elderly  is  genuine  and  lar- 
reaching.  but  she  also  .sees  that  >:reat 
new  opportunities  open  up  to  a  nation 
as  large  numbers  of  the  elderly  assert 
their  determination  to  enjoy  satisfyins 
and  rewarding  lives  in  retirement  or  in 
second  or  even  third  rareers. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  Mrs 
Mathlasen  s  contribution  to  the  field  of 
aging  can  be  found  in  the  citation  for 
the  Ollle  A  Randall  Award.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  tribute  to  one  of 
the  pioneer  leaders  in  her  field  be  |)riiued 
In  the  Record. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  the  NCOA  i.s 
fortunate  m  having  Mr.  William  C.  Fitch 
as  Mrs  .Mathlasens  successor.  Mr  Fitch 
has  served  inside  of  government  and  in 
other  ways  for  the  well-being  of  older 
citizens,  and  his  past  experience  bodes 
well  for  his  present  responsibilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  Ollie  A  Randall  Award,  1969 
To  Cieneva  Mathlasen.  our  esteemed  asso- 
ciate and  former  Executive  Director,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  Is  honored  to 
present  the  1969  Ollle  A  Randall  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Older  People 
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March   26,   1969 

For  two  decades  as  Executive  Director  of 
NCOA  and  Its  predecessor  organization,  The 
.National  Committee  on  the  Aging  of  the 
S.iMonai  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Mrs. 
.\:.>tliiasen  has  exemplified  the  nation's  con- 
.  .-rn  (or  the  well-being  of  its  older  citizens. 

.^s  a  writer,  editor,  speaker,  and  more  than 
;  ;iese  as  a  humanitarian,  she  has  had  a  ma- 
].>r  part  in  the  achievement  of  the  most  sig- 
iuticant  programs  for  the  elderly  In  forums 
as  diverse  .is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  small  neighborhood  meeting 
h.ill  she  lias  been  the  spokesman  for  those 
who  are  often  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Mrs  Mathla.sen  lias  long  been  the  guiding 
-pint  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
We  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  her,  and 
ue  are  honored  that  she  Joins  the  other  dls- 
nnpulshed  .\merlcans  who  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  the  Ollle  A    Randall  Award. 

S  Edwin  F  Shelly,  President. 
William  C.  Pitch.  Executive  Director. 


THE   PARIS   PEACE   TALKS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
n;  us  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titad  "Peace  Talks:  All  Talk.  No  Peace," 
wntt*n  by  Mr.  James  McCartney  and 
putjhshed  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
March  25.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 
Peace    Talks:     .All    Talk.    No    Peace — Both 

^;des  Shy  .Away  From  Making  Real  Con- 

'  rssioNs    OR    Taking    First    Step    Toward 

KVDiNc    'Vietnam  War 

1  By  James  McCartney) 

r\Ris — To  this  date  the  'Vietnam  peace 
taik>  have  been  a  flimsy  facade,  an  exercise 
1.1     lets   pretend." 

.\  vear  from  the  time  that  President  Lyn- 
dor.  B.  Johnson  withdrew  from  politics  to 
make  peace  talks  possible,  the  situation  Is 
grim. 

1  liere  is  no  sign  the  Communists  came  to 
Pans  with  the  Intention  of  making  peace. 
And  the  L'nlted  States  has  put  nothing  on 
the  -able  that  could  be  called  a  solid,  glve- 
anc-take    negotiating   proposal. 

i  President  Nixon  has  a  "fresh  approach," 
as  ;  romised  In  his  campaign.  It  Is  the  best- 
kept  secret  in  Paris. 

Ihe  j-truggle  over  Vietnam  Is  not  being 
fo'u'ht  here  at  all.  but  on  battlefields  half 
a  V.  orld  away 

Those  who  know  the  situation  best  predict 
a  mad  so  long  and  hard  that  they  may  have 
to  soil  It  to  President  Nixon  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 

Mr  Nixon  has  said  he  is  pinning  his  major 
hopes  for  peace  on  these  talks.  But  those  In 
kev  spots  here  can't  see  how  the  talks  are 
goir.g  to  do  It 

Neither  side  is  speaking  to  the  other.  Each 
1^  'alking  only  m  its  own  language,  for  its 
"■*  !i  people. 

Vou  can't  really  call  these  round  table  ses- 
siuiis  negotiations.  As  one  high  U.S.  official 
puts  it:  'We  talk  past  each  other." 

The  urbane  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chief  US. 
^^■..ioiiator.  still  believes  that  the  most  sig- 
!iin.:ant  achievement  so  far  was  getting  the 
<"'  nimunists   to  come  to  Paris. 

'  ^ne  top  nan  in  the  US.  delegation  frankly 
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doubts  If  the  Communists  came  expecting  to 
make  peace.  He  points  out  they  didn't  agree 
to  do  so — they  only  agreed  to  show  up  in 
Paris  If  the  United  States  would  stop  bomb- 
ing North  'Vietnam. 

So  far  the  U  S.  approach  has  been  extreme- 
ly cautious. 

Ambassador  Lodge  has  said  he  would  like 
to  talk  about  three  things — the  demilitarized 
zone,  prisoner  exchange  and  nuitual  troop 
withdrawal.  But  the  United  States  has  not 
offered  to  do  anything,  specifically,  to  end 
the  war. 

There  Is  some  question  whether  cither  .side 
is  ready  to  end  the  war  a.s  matters  stand. 
Each  Is  still  attempting  to  influence  the  talks 
by  what  it  does  on  the  battlefield  The  war, 
once  again,  is  escalating — and  each  side,  in 
a  pattern  that  goes  back  for  years,  accuses 
the  other  of  starting   tlie   latest  round. 

The  two  sides  don't  agree  on  the  most  fun- 
damental question — who  is  winning':'  Tills  i.s 
what  Is  causing  the  continuing  struggle  on 
the  battlefield,  as  both  sides  attempt  to  win 
negotiating  points. 

Each  believes  it  must  'negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength."  Each  finds  It  easier  to 
apply  military  pressure  than  to  make  a  first 
step  toward  stopping  the  war. 

North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  came  to  these  talks 
with  the  swagger  of  a  conqueror  Tliey  talk 
like  conquerors,  with  a  hobnailed  coot  on  our 
heads."  savs  one  U  S    negotiator 

The  Communists  argue  they  have  wo.i.  and 
that  the  United  States  is  too  proud,  corrupt 
or  stubborn  to  admit  it.  '  Defeated  and  yet 
trying  to  seek  a  position  of  strength  on  the 
battlefield  and  at  the  conference  table,  the 
United  States  Is  nurturing  sheer  illusions.  " 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Tran 
Buu  Klem.  said  recently. 

U.S.  negotiators  insist  that  the  Commu- 
nists know  better  than  to  think  they  have 
won.  Both  sides  know  all  too  well  that  the 
war  Is  a  stalemate,  according  to  the  sources 

But  the  battlefield  struggle  suggests 
strongly  that  a  more  convincing  settlement 
may  have  to  be  reached  there  before  any  set- 
tlement at  all  will  be  possible  here 

"It's  going  to  be  messy,"  says  a  high  U.S. 
official.  "Everything  about  Vietnam  has  al- 
ways been  messy.  It's  going  to  be  fight  and 
talk,  fight  and  talk.  It's  likely  to  go  on  a  long 
time." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  ( D-Mass  )  said 
that  Mr.  Nixon  told  congressional  leaders  he 
had  a  "peace  plan  "  he  intended  to  taring  to 
Europe  on  his  recent  trip  Nobody  here  seems 
to  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  has  referred  to  a  phase 
two"  of  the  Paris  negotiations.  In  which  the 
parties  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  "phase  two  "  here  yet 

At  the  moment.  US  ofTicials.  including 
the  President,  are  hinting  strongly  that 
secret  negotiations — or  "private  talks.  '  as  .Mr. 
Nixon  has  used  the  term — may  provide  the 
ultimate  breakthrough. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  desperate  state  of  the 
U.S.  position  that  the  possibility  ol  tinpub- 
llclzed  talks  had  to  be  discussed  openly — 
possibly  In  the  hope  it  might  advertise  US 
willingness  to  participate. 

faint  wisp  of  hope 

On  such  a  slender  reed  do  U.S.  hopes  cur- 
rently rest.  It  is  a  slender  reed  because  the 
objective  is  so   limited 

The  question  Is  not  what  might  be  said  in 
secret  negotiations — what  the  basis  ol  a  set- 
tlement might  be — but  whether  the  Com- 
munists can  be  persuaded  to  talk 

There  Is  almost  no  suggestion  of  com- 
promise or  new  initiatives  to  try  to  break 
the  deadlock.  Tliere  Is.  on  the  other  hand, 
complete  awareness  that  the  US  public 
would  not  accept  a  huge  escalation  of  the 
war  to  try  to  win  it. 
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So  the  questions  remain: 


The  present  US  program,  from  all  indica- 
tions. Is  simply  this: 

We  will  continue  battlefield  pre.ssure  to  try 
Ui  convince  the  Communists  we  can't  be 
beaten 

We  Will  attempt  to  get  discussions  started 
on  small  items  m  the  hope  o!  broadenuig 
ihem  eventually  to  major,  important  issues. 

We  Will  concede  nothing. 

We  Will  be  prepared  to  stay  as  long  as 
necessary  to  hammer  out  some  kind  of  a 
peace  .'igreement. 

.■MI  of  this  IS  another  way  of  saying:  We 
Will  not  try  for  a  dramatic  breakthrough. 

.A.NSWF.RS 

What  might  we 
do''  How  do  we  get  out  of  Vietnam? 

There  are  no  clear-cut  answers,  but  in  the 
months  that  there  have  been  contacts  v,ith 
North  Vietnam  .ind  the  .National  Liber:i;ion 
Front  (NLF»  .  the  United  States  has  learned  a 
lot.  It  ha-s  not  been  able  to  find  the  ground 
rules  lor  a  settlement,  but  ii  has  been  able 
to  see  the  kinds  o:  choices  available. 

At  least  some  members  ol  tiie  U  S  delecta- 
tion believe  a  major  mistake  may  have  been 
made  last  fall  alter  President  Johnson's 
bombing  halt. 

.^s  is  now  we!!  known,  the  bombing  nail 
was  a  result  ol  an  '  understandine  "  between 
:he  North  Vietname.se  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  was  to  stop  bombing — 
the  Communists  were  to  lessen  tensions  in 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  stop  shelling 
civilians  in  major  cities. 

On  their  own  and  without  announcement, 
the  North  Vietnamese  withdrew  30.0U0  'o 
40.000  troops  from  the  demilitarized  zone  be- 
fore the  United  States  actually  .stopped  the 
bombing.  They  also  abruptly  stopped  snell- 
mg  cities  the  dav  the  bombing  halt  began 

Ax.  this  time  the  United  States  had  .in 
uption  of  lowering  the  intensity  of  combat 
in  South  Vietnam  as  a  further  gesture  of 
g(X>d  faith 

It  did  not  do  so  U  S  commanders,  in  fact. 
may  have  increased  it  — although  this  Is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  bombers  that  weren  t  bombing  the 
North  were  put  to  worK  m  tne  South — and 
thus  the  volume  of  attacks  tiiere  increased 

Says  one  official:  "We  might  have  t.iken  a 
step  to  lower  the  intensity  ol  fighting  Per- 
haps It  would  have  worked." 

A  time  may  come  in  the  talks  when  some- 
one will  have  to  take  a  first  step— or  there 
won't  be  one. 

There  Is  a  quality  of  rage,  either  real  cr 
artificial  In  all  of  the  Communist  invective 
now.  The  Viet  Cone's  Klem  recently  launched 
a  tirade  in  'which  he  said: 

"With  millions  of  tons  of  bombs  each  year, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  o:  tons  o:  toxic 
chemicals,  the  United  States  has  razed  to  the 
ground  vast  rural  .-.nd  mountainous  areas. 
heavily  damaged  many  cities  and  towns  of 
South  Vietnam,  killed  or  wounded  hundreds 
of  thousands  oi  persons,  .ni.ade  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  women  widows,  and  children 
orphans,  and  millions  of  people  home- 
less. .  .  ." 

In  the  Communist  view  the  United  States 
is  always  the  "aggressor."  intervening  In  In- 
dochina m  1950  and  escalating  ever  since. 
Thus  they  formally  recoenize  inly  one  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  '^ar. 

.As  stated  by  the  adroit  Xuan  Thuy.  the 
gray-haired  chief  diplomat  for  North  'Viet- 
nam: "There  Is  no  other  way  but  the  United 
States  stopping  its  aggression,  unconditional- 
ly withdrauing  all  U.S.  and  satellite  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  letting  t.he  South 
Vietnam  people  settle  their  internal  af- 
fairs. ,  .  ." 

TTiere  is  a  hooker,  of  course:  The  settle- 
ment must  be  made  "m  accordance  with  the 
political  proeram  rf  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
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tlonal  Front  (or  Liberation,  without  foreign 
Interference  " 

In  the  US  view,  the  SVF  political  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  turn  the  country  over 
to  the  Communists 

SOLTH     Virr    SETTLEMtNT 

The  impasse  has  led  some  members  of  the 
US  delegation  to  believe  that  nothing  is 
really  going  to  move  .it  the  talks  unless 
agreements  can  be  reached  first  on  a  political 
settlement  in  South  Vietnam 

The  political  future  of  South  Vietnam,  of 
course,  is  what  the  war  is  all  about  The 
question  is    Who  is  going  to  run  It? 

Str.ingely.  the  positions  of  the  two  sides 
on  this  ali-important  settlement  appear  to  oe 
coming  .It  least  a  little  closer 

The  United  States  strongly  believes  that 
the  Saigon  regime  and  representatives  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  i  the  Viet  Congi 
eventually  will  have  to  sit  down  together  to 
hammer  out  a  program 

The  NUP  continues  to  insist  that  a  settle- 
ment must  be  reached  in  terms  of  its  long- 
range  program.  And  Saigon  continues  to  con- 
sider the  >fLf  all  but  traitors— but  Is  willing 
to  sit  down  with  them 

The  key  concept  now  is  the  idea  of  a  new 
•  peace  cabinet  (or  South  Vietnam  that 
would  rhclude  NLP  represenUitlves 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  present  Saigon 
regime  would  be  represented  in  such  a  cabi- 
net Lodge  would  have  President  .N'guyen 
Van  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
in  the  cabinet  The  NIP  wants  jn  entirely 
new  cabinet  without  them. 

The  United  States  is  tlearly  willing  to  ac- 
cept elections  In  South  Vletn.im  In  which  the 
Communists  would  be  on  the  ticket  If  a 
breakthrough  is  going  to  come  In  the  politi- 
cal area,  it  is  probably  going  to  involve  U.S. 
pressure  on  Saigon  to  loosen  up  and  accept  a 
greater  role  by  the  NLF. 

The  alternative  may  well  be  to  keep  scrap- 
ping on  the  battlefield  until  one  side  or  the 
other  IS  ready  to  make  concessions 


RELEVANC  E  IN  EDIICATION 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

-Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaicer.  there  is  cur- 
rently an  experiment  of  yreat  impor- 
tance bein-,'  conducted  by  Walt  Whitman 
High  School  in  Bethesda.  Md  It  i.?  the 
result  of  an  openness  to  life  and  a  cre- 
ative boldness  to  contend  with  things 
new;  It  promises  an  improved  perspec- 
tive on  education  for  students  and  {ac- 
uity alike,  a  perspective  born  from 
relevance 

nils  week  the  students  at  Walt  Whit- 
min  High  School  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  whatever  interests 
them.  The  student-planned  curriculum 
reflects  the  diversity  of  their  interests, 
the  breadth  of  their  awareness,  and  the 
depth  of  their  involvement.  The  admin- 
istration at  Walt  Whitman  has  assured 
us  that  this  is  not  a  .student  protest,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  positive  educational 
experience.  That  the  program  .stands  in 
refutation  of  the  otherwise  widely  held 
opinion  that  many  of  our  students  today 
lack  responsibility  bespeaks  one  of  its 
greatest  advances. 

It  IS  my  sood  fortune  and  pleasure  to 
have  two  Whitman  students  in  my  office 
for  the  week.  We  are  seeking  to  advance 
their  studies"  by  providing  them  with 
an  inside  look  into  the  operation  of  a 
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congressional  oIBce.  and.  Just  as  Impor- 
tantly, we  are  finding  ourselves  being 
educated  by  their  presence,  too 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  25.  1969. 
which  outlines  the  details  of  this  im- 
pressive and  inspiring  program: 
Rflevance  Is  ihe  Whitman  ■Classworo'" 
I  By    Barry    Kalbi 

Here's  a  very  contemporary  riddle  What 
do  sex  educat.un.  world  protest,  the  hazards 
of  night  driving,  current  trends  in  the  Cath- 
olic church,  the  stock  market,  the  draft.  Bal- 
kan Kolo  dancing,  marijuana  and  the  way  a 
(jotball  game  should  be  watched  have  In 
common'' 

A  very  contemporary  answer:  They're  all 
relev.Tnt 

At  least  the  students  at  W.ilt  Whitman 
High  School  m  Bethesda  think  they're  all 
relevant  to  the  students  at  Walt  Whlteman 
High  School 

Among  complaints  that  have  cropped  up 
most  frequently  in  student  protests  of  late 
are  that  the  current  course  offerings — such 
as  earth  science  and  trigonometry — have  no 
meaning  for  the  student,  or  that  they  are 
Just  plain  boring 

BLE.SSEO  BY   AUTHORtTIES 

Whitman  students  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  outdo  professional  curriculum  de- 
signers The  result  of  their  efforts,  including 
the  .ibove  courses,  began  yesterday  and  will 
run  through  Friday  under  the  title.  "An  Ex- 
periment   111  Free  Form  Education." 

But  this  1.^  no  protest,  and  the  students 
had  the  lull  blessing  of  the  administration, 
faculty.  PTA  and  county  school  board  in 
tneir  endeavors 

We  didn't  sit  down  .:nd  say  the  school 
system  is  tearing  us  down,  and  hurting  our 
minds,  and  we  hate  it.  .ind  therefore  were 
doing  this.  ■  explains  Lance  Dublin,  a  student 
and  prime  mover  behind  the  program 

■  Obviously,  the  school  has  done  something 
for  us.  or  we  wouldn'»  have  this."  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  mild  pandemonium 
tnat  .iccompanied  EFFE's  hrst  day  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  whole  thing  began  back  in  October 
with  .1  few  students  and  a  couple  of  teachers 
talking  about  new  ideas  in  education.  The 
ide.i  lor  EFFE  quickly  took  shape,  Dublin 
>:>ys.  and  in  December,  the  school  was  pre- 
sented with  a  proposal  fur  the  experiment 

"Some  people  were  dubious  of  the  scope 
and  Size,  but  by  February,  we  had  pretty 
much    100   percent    backing.'    he  says 

Students  were  polled  as  to  what  courses 
they  would  like  to  have  taught,  teachers 
were  recruited  to  help  plan  and  eventually 
t-^acn  the  experimental  courses,  and  par- 
ents—  the  parents  were  fantastic."  Dublin 
s«v^— pitrhed  in  with  advice  and  .■^^pecial 
parttime   Jobs 

The  courses  are  of  two  major  types:  Those 
that  are  completely  new.  such  as  the  seml- 
nir  on  What  It's  Like  to  Be  a  College  Pro- 
fessor" and  regular  courses  that  "aren't  be- 
ing taught  the  way  they  are  normally" 

In  addition.  268  of  Whitman's  2.200  stu- 
dents are  spending  the  week  on  special  work 
study  prograi>\8  doing  such  things  as  teach- 
ing school,  working  for  United  States  con- 
i;ressmeii.  learning  how  a  newspaper  is  put 
together,  and  working  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education  in  Rockville 

Courses  are  non-graded,  attendance  Is  op- 
tional, and  If  the  student  decides  to  show  up 
f'lr  classes,  there  is  nothing  to  turn  In  at 
the  end  of  the  week  to  show  that  he  actually 
got  something  out  ot  it 

.A  good  many  did  show  up.  and  a  leisurely 
stroll  around  Whitman's  long,  narrow  corri- 
dors revealed  a  glimpse  of  what  free  form 
education  is  like 

In  the  class  called  "Honest  to  God  Debate." 
a  visiting  priest-  Dublin  says  more  than  250 
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outsiders  volunteered  as  teachers  and  speak- 
ers—  was  asked  by  a  boy ; 

"Can  I  ask  you  a  question,  sir""  When  \  u 
iay  'God,'  what  do  you— I'm  not  a.sklng  \  ,u 
to  defend  your  faith— but  when  you  .^,,y 
God',  what  do  you  mean'" 

In  "Four  Modern  Underground  Writers" 
a  young  teacher  with  a  beard  and  muddy 
b<x)ts  and  a  peace  symbol  around  his  neric 
instead  of  a  tie  read  excerpts  from  Norm.ui 
Mailer's  "The  Siege  of  Chicago."  and  told  h> 
students 

"If  you  remember  that  as  a  human  beint! 
you  have  the  potentialities  to  do  harm  i  . 
people  or  to  concur  in  doing  harm  to  people 
you  may  not  be  so  quick  to  condone  some  n: 
the  atrocities  that  are  committed  In  y^-ir 
name  " 

Robert  George,  a  chemistry  teacher,  lo<ikPd 
over  his  busy  organic  chemistry  class,  "nr.s 
week,  they're  making  some  common  thiii;s 
like  soap,  aspirin.   DDT.  nylon."  he  SiUd 

'  Normallv.  they  Just  work  with  concepti.ii 
things,  to  prove  a  particular  point.  I  thouL-hi 
this  would  be  a  nice  departure  '" 

The  program  will  be  evaluated  next  w^.-k 
and  the  week  following  tlie  Easter  vaeati  n, 
Dublin  says  The  University  ol  Maryland,  we 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  'lie 
Board  of  Education  are  all  at  work  design. iig 
evaluation  procedures. 


THERE'S   .\   BEALL  BACK   IN 
CONGRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

■  i     MAIIVLA.ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wcdnrsdav.  MarrJi  26.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  tae 
name  J.  Glenn  Beall  is  well  known  m 
Congress.  J.  Glenn  Bcall.  Sr  .  served  in 
the  other  body  fiom  1942  to  1952.  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and  :o- 
elected  m  1958  Now  his  .■^on.  J.  Glen.n 
Beall.  Jr.,  is  representing  the  S;.\:n 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 

Charles  S.  Mack,  a  columnist  for  the 
Suburban  Record.  Silver  Spring.  Md.. 
has  written  an  excellent  article  on  he 
Beall  family  I  ask  unanimous  con.-t:u 
that  Mr  Mack's  article  be  printed  in  '.he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar::cie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  s  a  Beall  Back   in   Congress 

iBy  Charles  S    Macki 

When  does  a  politician  decide  he  wanti  to 

be  a  Congressman?  If  your  name  is  J   Glenn 

Beall.    Jr..    you    set    your    cap    for    Coneress 

at  a  pretty  early  age. 

Of  course,  you've  got  some  Incentne  if 
your  father  was  in  Congress  J  Glenn  Beall. 
Sr..  sat  m  the  U.S.  House  of  Represeiua'nes 
from  the  Maryland  6th  District  tor  ten  vo.irs 
before  being  elected  to  the  United  Sntes 
Senate  In  1952  Beall  served  two  terms  bei'.'-e 
being  unseated  by  Joseph  Tydlngs  in  •  i-.e 
Gold  water  debacle  of    1964 

Two  years  before  his  father's  near-ti'.ii^'-cr 
century  m  Congress  came  to  an  end  C'.leiiii 
Beall.  jr  .  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  H.:ii.^e 
of  Delegates  1962  was  a  year  of  Repiibhcan 
resurgence  .n  Maryland  Four  years  earlier. 
the  GOP  contingent  had  all  but  been  \ui>ed 
out  In  the  states  legislative  elections.  W.'-.cn 
the  dust  of  the  1962  elections  had  W.uww 
over,  the  number  of  Republicans  in  ":ie 
House  of  Delegates  had  grown  from  -o  en 
to  25 

Some  illustrious  Republican.'-  were  an.  •iii: 
those  25  N.ames  like  Jim  Miller.  Charl.e 
Bresler.   and  Loul>e  Gore    And   Tom   An  ler- 
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son.  Stu  Mclnerney  njiri  Perry  Doing  All  ol 
the  new  face.s.  and  k>okiiig  l»r  the  one  man 
among  tliem  who  could  do  the  best  job  to 
mobili/e  lliem  as  an  e.fectlve  minority.  The 
gentleman  from  .^llegliaiiy  County,  Glenn 
Beall.  Jr.  wa-s  tlieir  ciioice  He  cot^tinued 
as  House  minority  leader  until  his  election 
to  Congress  lu  1968 

OLO-l.lNE    .NAME 

"Beall"  Is  one  of  those  old-line  Maryland 
names  that  literally  goes  back  to  the  KJiind- 
mg  of  the  Republic:  One  .'Samuel  Beall  sat 
for  the  upper  district  i-f  Frederick  County 
in  the  Maryland  Consllliitional  Convention 
of  1776  A  lew  years  later,  in  1779.  a  Delegate 
from  Prince  Georges  County.  Jusias  Beall, 
>erved  as  the  state's  fourth  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Today,  there  must  be  a 
Beall  in  nearly  every  p.irt   of  Maryland. 

But  no  Beall  ever  served  in  Congress  until 
J  Glenn.  Sr  made  it  in  1942  He  succeeded 
Kathenne  S.  Byron,  .i  Democrat  who  had 
heen  elected  to  represent  the  Western  Mary- 
land tlistrlct — which  included  Montgomery 
County  in  those  days — in  a  l;t41  special  elec- 
tion. Mrs.  Byron  was  elected  to  the  seat 
vacated  at  the  death  i>:  her  husband.  Wil- 
aam  D  Byron 

Ironically.  Glenn.  Jr.  won  the  district  in 
l'j68  by  delealing  the  Byrons'  son.  Goodloe. 
'-urrently  a  State  Senator  who  represents 
Frederick   and    Carroll    Counties. 

Tlie  new  Representative  fits  for  a  district 
sliaped  a  bit  ciifTerently  than  his  father's  old 
constituency.  The  bth  district  i-till  starts 
way  out  at  the  Garrett  County  line  where  tiie 
.-•ream  that  will  become  the  Potomac  River 
trickles  slow"ly  out  of  a  motintam  spring. 
Ihe  district  moves  east  to  inr!ude  the  Bealls" 
.lome  cniinty  of  Allegany,  and  then  \Vaj>hu.e- 
ton  and  Frederick  Countle? 

But  where  Beall.  Sr.  s  district  ran  s.)utheai:i 
-.1  that  point  to  fike  m  the  Washington  sub- 
tirbs  of  Montgomery  Countv,  the  redistrlcted 
C.th  runs  due  east  to  include  Carroll  County, 
the  northern  half  of  How"ard  County,  and  the 
Baltimore  suburbs  around  Catonsville, 

I'P    FROM    THZ    BOTTOM 

J  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.  makes  no  bones  about 
: Living  wanted  to  go  to  Congress  a  long  time 
liofore  he  made  it  there.  "I  ran  for  the  legis- 
l.iiure  In  Uf62  because  I  wanted  one  day  to  be 
.  I  Congress  I  wanted  to  get  good  experience, 
md  I  believe  people  .should  .=  tarl  at  the 
iioitom." 

He  worked  his  way  v.p  m  leadership  posi- 
", .ons.  In  \'Jfi3 — the  \iTir  Ins  father  was  sworn 
;a  as  a  United  States  .Senator — Glenn  was 
•-■lected  President  of  the  Maryland  Federation 
'  \  Young  Republicans.  In  lOoS  he  won  elec- 
!:on  to  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee for  .Mleganv  County  and  served  as  its 
•raalrman  for  tlie  full  four-year  term. 

During  his  years  m  the  General  Assembly — 
f^peclally  the  years  belore  Spiro  Agnew  be- 
r.ime  Governor — Beall  recognized  that  one  of 
'he    responsibilities    ot    legislative    eminence 

,is  representation  of  the  GOP  leadership 
;i round  the  State  No  Republican  club  was 
'00  small,  no  distance  tuo  far  to  travel.  If 
he  could  possibly  make  it.  Beall  accepted 
e.  ery  speaking  engagement  Glenn  spoke 
'•  erywhere  from  Oakland  to  Ocean  City. 

nlKFERLNT     I'ROBLE.MS 

Constituents'  problems  in  those  days  in  the 
[■■gislat'Lire  dealt  with  road  location  and  rec- 
rialion.  sewers  and  schools,  liquor  licenses 
.  lid  zoning  laws.  No  more. 

Not  long  ago.  he  look  a  seven-day  tour  of 
•  he  district  to  meet  his  constituents  and  lis- 
tfn  to  their  problems.  They  turned  out  by  the 
I'.isload.  In  me  day  m  the  Hagerstow"n  post 
•tfice.  55  people  came  to  talk  to  their  Con- 
gressman The  problems  they  brought  to  him 
■vere  a  lot  different  than  the  ones  he  used  to 
sret  when  a  road  was  going  to  trim  a  few  feet 
'IT   somebody's   cornfield. 

One  C2-year-old  widow  told  him  that  she 
r.iade  $3108  m  wages  in  1968  More  than  $500 
o!    it    was    withheld    in    Federal    and    state 
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taxes — one-sixth  ol  her  Income-  even  though 
the  poverty  level  is  otticially  detmed  a.--  $:iUOO 
a  year.  After  paying  lor  her  food.  rent,  and 
other  necessities,  she  h.id  e.xactly  5-130  left 
to  take  care  of  clothing,  entertainment,  and 
any  medical  expenses  she  might  have.  She 
was  distressed  becai.i.se  she  would  have  to  pay 
more  in  ta.xes  in  1969.  and  she  didn"l  know 
where  the  money  would  tome  Irom. 

.As  a  state  legislator.  Beall  wa.s  aware  ol 
[joverty  problems,  ""Yon  couldnt  escape  it  in 
areas  up  home  like  the  one  we  used  to  call 
.Mosquito  Flats."'  But  it  didn't  liave  the  iin- 
p.icl  on  hini  it  di>e.s  now 

"I  was  more  concerned  with  making  sure  ol 
state  financial  aid  for  my  county."  As  a  fed- 
eral legislator,  though,  he's  got  only  two 
major  public  works  projects  In  the  whole 
district  instead  ol  tlie  large  number  of  small 
ones  he  had  before,  .-^s  a  result,  he  can  give 
more  of  his  attention  to  public  policy  lss\ies 
like  tax  reforms  to  help  the  Hagerstown 
widow 

"People  c  line  to  tlieir  Congressman  for 
everything."'  Beall  says.  "A  couple  came  to 
me  because  tl'ey  wanted  to  hght  an  appli- 
cation tor  a  liquor  license  A  divorced  woman 
wanted  my  help  in  wrestling  with  her  coun- 
ty"s  welfare  department  over  custody  oi  her 
child.  The  welfare  pe.iple  won't  approve  her 
well  water."' 

rCLL-TI.ME    CONGRESL.MAN 

Washington  i.^  a  l.ir  rrv  Irom  Ann.ipolis, 
".As  a  slate  legislator.  I  had  full-tu^ie  respon- 
ijibillty  with  part-time  mvolvemeir..  Now  I 
c.ui  give  it  my  full  time.  You  cm  accomplish 
s.T  much  more  lull  time.  Stale  g  .jvernmeiit 
should  be  a  full-time  vocation  '" 

There's  another  difference,  loo.  Beall 
notes.  "As  a  member  ol  Congress.  I'm  ade- 
quately staffed.  .As  .i  state  legislator.  I 
wasn't."  Th.it  makes  a  world  o:  difference. 
Serving  as  his  chief  aide  is  David  Markey.  a 
young  l.iwyer  Irom  Frederick  Cjunty  who 
had  been  a.ssistant  leaisl.itive  olficer  on  Gov- 
ernor Agnew's  staff. 

Glenn  was  fortunate  In  his  committee  as- 
signment In  the  House.  He  w\a.s  named  to 
the  Banking  .md  Currency  Committee,  a 
body  which,  despite  its  name,  deals  with 
everything  from  housing  and  urban  pro- 
grams to  consumer  credit.  It's  a  good  oppor- 
tunity lor  .1  fre.~hin.in  Congressman  who 
wants  tj  make  his  mark 

He'll  make  that  mark  •.'.ith  little  trou'ole. 
-As  one  of  the  brighter  lights  ot  the  "class 
of   1969."  he'll  do  well. 

How  well?  Congressmen  from  Maryland"s 
6ih  district  have  a  ha'oit  of  going  far. 
BealTs  father  moved  into  tiie  Senate  from 
the  6th.  So  did  Charles  McC  Mathi.as.  Jr.. 
whose  successful  I'.HiB  Senatorial  c.impaign 
opened  the  way  i  ir  Beaii  to  make  the  House 
race. 

1970  is  probably  too  early  to  make  a  move. 
But  Beall  is  only  42  with  lots  of  time  and 
the  seasoned  judgment  to  use  that  time 
wisely  to  his  best  advantage. 

Meanwhile  .  .  .  it's  gjod  to  ha^'e  a  Beall 
back  In  Congress 


MITCHELL 


KILLED    SUIT 
EX-CLIENT 


AGAINST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  yesterday  the  new  administra- 
tion announced  that  it  was  going  to  sue 
one  of  the  biggest  of  the  conglomerates — 
Llng-Temco-Vou.sht — to  force  it  to  un- 
load Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

This  was  welcome  news  indeed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  failure  of 
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tlie  pncediiii:  admiiii.siiatiori  to  t.ike  ef- 
leclive  action  a^iainst  the  cuncnt  rash 
of  conglomerate  mergers. 

However,  today's  column  m  the  Wasii- 
ini:ton  Post  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  lai.ses 
veo'  grave  questions  about  the  dismissal 
of  an  antitrust  case  affecting  the  El  Pa.su 
Natural  Gas  Co.  by  the  new  Attorney 
General,  just  6  days  after  taking  oitice. 
According  to  Mr.  Pear.son.  iliis  case  was 
at  one  time  dtscribed  by  Attorney  Gtn- 
eral  Ramsey  Clark  to  be  one  oi  the  mcsi 
important  antitrust  .'-uit.-  m  the  country. 
.■\l.so  accordms  to  Mr.  Pearson,  dunn? 
the  years  1961-67  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  paid  to  the  law  firm  lieaded  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  oi  which  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  was  a  senior  partner,  a  total  of 
S771,129.83. 

•At  the  very  least,  the  Contiress  and  the 
l)ublic  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Pearson's  column  follows: 

Mm  HELL    KILLLU    SUIT    AGAINST    EX-CLIENT 

I  Bv  Drew  Pearsoii  i 

.Spokane.  Wash. — The  powerful  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Company,  which  paid  the  Nixon 
law  tinn  ii771.129.83  during  the  years  l:<til- 
67.  has  managed  to  get  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  dismiss  an  antltru.st  case  Involving 
the  ll-\ear  battle  o\er  competing  pipelines 
;n  the  Far  West.  John  Mitchell,  now  Attorney 
General,  who  dismissed  the  c.ise  on  J. or  M. 
.-;x  d.iys  alter  t.;king  othce.  l.■^  a  former  senior 
partner  in  the  Nixon  law  nrm. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Justice  Dep.irtment 
stated  that  "the  decision  not  to  appeal  tl.e 
case  was  made  on  Jan.  17.  before  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's succession  as  Attorney  General." 

A  check  at  the  Justice  Department  re- 
\ealed  that  on  that  date  .Solicitor  General 
Erwin  Oriswold  did  recommend  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  dismiss  rs  appeal.  However 
Prof.  John  J.  Flynn  of  the  Univer.'^ity  oi 
Utah,  who  has  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court 
to  retain  lis  jurisdiction,  informed  this  col- 
umn that  he  had  llown  to  Washington  en 
Jan.  20.  and  dlsciLssed  ihe  case  with  Gris- 
wold  on  Jan.  21.  one  d.ty  after  President 
Nixon  was  inaugurated. 

"".At  that  time.""  said  Prof.  Flynn.  "the  case 
was  wide  open.  There  had  been  no  decision 
I  mentioned  to  the  .Solicltcr  General  tl.e 
interest  of  the  Nixon  law  firm,  and  he  said 
the  case  was  being  cleared  upstairs,  obviouslv 
referring  to  Attornev  General  Mitchell  " 

William  Bennett,  former  Chairman  o:  ti.e 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission,  ".vho 
handled  the  'hree  El  P.iso  rases  beiore  tlie 
.Supreme  Court,  commented  "".Assuming  ti.t 
Justice  Department"s  statement  to  be  true — 
which  I  doubt — tiie  Nixoii  .Administralicn 
has  not  gone  along  with  c'her  J  jhn.-:on  rr-r- 
ommendaiions.  Nixon  dropped  the  Jolmson 
appomiment  of  Cecil  Moore  as  the  lirst  Neero 
judge  (Jii  the  We.'t  Coast  .ind  the  appoint- 
ment of  Barefoot  Sanders  to  be  U  S.  Court 
of  -Appeals  judge.  Why  iiie  hafie  to  drop 
one  of  the  most  important  antitrust  c.ises 
m  this  decade?"' 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  .idministraiion  in 
C.ilifornia  also  dismissed  Califorjila's  suit 
..itainst  El  Paso,  as  did  Gov.  Calvin  R.impt(->ii 

:   Utah,  under  very  peculiar  circumstance; 

The  case  involves  the  attempt  by  EI  Paso 
Natural  Gas.  biggest  pipeline  company  m  the 
world,  to^  monopolize  the  supply  of  natural 
Ltas  to  the  Far  West  by  buying  up  and 
mersing  with  Pacific  Northwest  Gas.  its  chief 
competitor,  on  Dec.  31.  1959.  The  Supreme 
Court  overturned  this  merger  in  1962  with 
.-.  strongly  worded  ot)iniun. 

Three  times  the  Supreme  Court  has  sicken 
'.;ut  on  this  case,  e.tch  time  \iL'orous!v  ruling 
ueainst  natural  gas  monopoly.  Tlie  last  time 
r.  spoke  out.  it  scerelv  critized  VS.  District 
Judge  Willis  Ritter  o!  Salt  L.ike  City,  and 
ordered  him  removed  from  the  case.    "Judize 
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Rltter  "  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  "has 
knuckled  under  to  El  Paso  ' 

The  case  then  was  turned  over  to  US 
District  Judije  Olln  Hatfield  Chllson.  who 
"k-ived  a  merger  be'ween  Pacific  Northwest 
O.is  and  Colorado  Interstate  Gas 

Because  this  would  give  two  companies  a 
monopoly  of  the  entire  West  the  Justice  De- 
fwrtment  under  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  filed  a  new  antitrust  suit  The  State  of 
California  and  the  State  of  Utah  Joined  in 
the  suit  The  merger  of  Paclf\c  Northwest 
with  Colorado  Interstate  they  contended. 
would  let  El  Paso  and  the  new  combine  divide 
the  Western  market  between  them 

.\tt<>rnpy  General  Ciark  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered '.he  case  one  of  the  most  Important 
antitrust  suits  in  the  country. 

MITCHELL  DISAGREES 

He  had  only  been  out  of  ofBce  six  days, 
however,  when  his  successor  who  had  been 
Nixon's  campaign  manager  and  a  partner  in 
the  ftrm  which  received  J771  129  83  from  El 
Paso,  dismissed  the  suit 

In  Utah,  one  interesting  aspect  of  the 
dismissal  is  that  the  letter  '<f  dismissal  was 
signed  not  by  Attorney  General  Vernon 
Romney  of  Utah  but  by  the  Governor,  who 
rkormaily  does  not  sign  legal  papers 

Furthermore,  notice  of  the  dismissal  was 
mailed  to  other  attorneys  In  the  case  In  the 
envelopes  of  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  In  Colo- 
rado Springs.  n<jt  in  th"  envelopes  of  the 
Utah  state  government,  nor  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah's  capital 

Gov  Rampton.  in  telling  the  press  why  he 
dl.^missed  the  case,  lamely  explained  that 
Colorado  Interstate  had  prrimlsed  to  deposit 
some  uf  Its  funds  In  Utah  banks,  which,  of 
course,  has  nothing  ro  do  with  the  rates 
which  Western  gas  consumers  will  now  have 
to  pay  as  a  result  of  monopoly. 

EI  Paso  has  already  been  forced  to  refund 
$155  000  000  to  California  consumers  for  over- 
charging, and  at  the  present  moment  Is 
passing  the  Federal  surtajt  on  to  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric,  which  in  turn  Is  passing  It  on 
to  consumers  Congress,  .f  course,  never 
intended  that  the  surtax  be  passed  on  to 
consumers 

As  a  result  if  the  petitions  from  former 
California  Public  Utilities  Chairman  William 
Benr.ett  and  two  University  of  Utah  profes- 
sors. John  J  Flynn  and  Daniel  Stewart  Jr  . 
the  Supreme  Court  now  has  the  case  before 
It. 


DR    M    NOEL  STOW 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or     CIOBCIA 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  an  individual  who 
IS  doing  outstanding  work  in  an  un- 
heralded field.  Dr.  M  Noel  Stow,  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Ophthalmic  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Washington  DC  Created  tor  the 
purpose  of  supporting  re.search  In  oph- 
thalmology, the  foundation  was  estab- 
lished initially  in  February  1967  through 
the  i;enerosity  of  a  £,'racious  lady  who  was 
almost  blind,  but  had  her  normal  vision 
restored  through  surt;ery  by  Dr  Stow. 
Dr  Stow  IS  now  the  president  and  medi- 
cal director  of  the  foundation 

One  million  Americans  are  blind  and 
3'j  million  have  permanent,  noncorrec- 
tional  vision  defects  Americans  are  be- 
coming blind  at  twice  the  rate  that  the 
population  is  increasing  From  1940  to 
1960.  while  the  total  population  increased 
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by  36  percent,  the  blind  population  in- 
creased by  67  percent  ana  it  appears  that 
new  factors  are  arising  which  will  ac- 
celerate the  Increase  in  serious  visual  dis- 
ability in  this  country  De.spite  these 
alarming  figures,  only  $1  million  is  spent 
annually  to  prevent  blindness,  while  $1 
billion  is  spent  every  year  to  restore  sight. 

Dr  Stow's  group  plans  research  into 
the  use  of  la.sers  to  cauterize  veins  in  the 
eye  and  to  remove  part  of  the  pituitary 
gland  by  X-ray  or  surgery  in  the  early 
stages  of  diabetes  to  prevent  blindness. 
It  is  his  hope  that  the  Ophthalmic  Re- 
search Foundation  will  receive  contribu- 
tions from  many  sources  As  a  physiciari 
and  surgeon,  he  has  been  (specially 
grateful  for  pledges  and  contributions 
that  have  come  to  the  foundation  from 
men  and  women  who  have  been  given  the 
miracle  of  restored  sight  through  eye  sur- 
gery. Help  for  future  generations.  Dr. 
Stow  emphasizes,  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  foundation. 

Ur  Stow,  a  native  of  Jesup.  Ga  .  is  the 
son  and  erand.son  of  physicians  and  his 
son  is  also  preparing  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal field  A  graduate  of  Emory  Univer- 
sity, at  Decatur.  Ga..  Dr  Stow  continued 
his  studies  at  Emory  School  of  Medicine 
where  he  received  his  medical  degree  in 
1939.  Following  his  internship  in  Balti- 
more at  the  West  Baltimore  General 
Hospital,  he  was  a  resident  in  ophthal- 
mology at  the  Eye  Institute  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  City  Dr  Stow  ha.s  been  in  the 
practice  of  ophthalmology  in  Washing- 
ton for  22  years  and  during  those  years 
he  has  served  on  the  staff  of  many  local 
hospitals.  He  has  been  a  faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology 
at  George  Washington  University  for 
several  years. 

Certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Ophthalmology  in  1943.  he  is  a  member 
of  the  .-Vmerican  Medical  A.ssociation. 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columoia.  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology".  A 
member  of  the  teaching  faculty  of  the 
latter  for  22  years,  he  was  awarded  the 
academy  s  honor  key  in  1951 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  on  March  16.  an  article  on 
the  works  of  Dr  Stow  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiiND  Research  Group   Takcs  Quarters   at 
GW 

The  Ophthalmic  Research  Foundation, 
rormed  here  in  1967  by  a  number  of  people 
concerned  with  the  need  for  basic  research 
to  prevent  blindness,  will  move  Into  the  same 
building  and  be  associated  with  the  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School's 
ophthalmology  department,  it  has  been 
announced 

Dr  Noel  Stow,  president  and  medical  di- 
rector of  the  foundation.  saJd  his  group  plans 
research  into  the  use  of  lasers  to  cauterize 
veins  In  the  eye,  and  Into  removal  of  part  of 
the  pituitary  gland,  by  x-ray  or  surgery.  In 
the  early  stages  of  diabetes  to  prevent  blind- 
ness, among  other  methods 

The  group  also  is  interested  In  work  with 
the  causes  of  blindness  from  cataracts  glau- 
coma and  cancer.  Dr   Stow  said  that  wiUle  $1 
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billion  Is  spent  every  year  to  restore  sight 
I'lily  $1  million  Is  spent  annually  to  prevent 
blltidnes.s 

The  university  and  foundation  c>phthalmh 
researchers  will  occupy  the  former  WarwKk 
Memorial  Cancer  Clinic  building  at  2300  K 
St  NW;  no  date  has  been  set  yet  for  W.f 
move  from  the  foundation's  present  offices  ;»• 
3900  Wisconsin  Ave   NW 

■  The  rate  of  blliidne.>^s  has  gone  up  appal- 
lingly fast."  as  the  number  of  older  Amer;- 
cans   Increases.   Dr    Stew   said     "We  iiope   • 
prevent   certain   ol    these   blinding   diseases 


AMERICANS  OF  LITHUANIAN 
ANCESTORY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

I'T    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  r.  - 
ceived  an  interesting  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. Mr.  Kestutis  K.  Miklas.  of 
Plainview.  NY.  on  the  subject  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  large  community  of  Amei  - 
leans  of  Lithuanian  ancestory.  This  Ictttr 
makes  certain  cogent  points  about  the 
need  for  refusing  to  accept  So\iet  control 
of  Lithuania  Also  included  in  Mr.  Mikla- 
well-thought  letter  is  a  historj-  of  ;u- 
tivities  on  Long  Lsland  m  commemora- 
tion of  the  recent  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence 

I  commend  Mr  Miklas  letter  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  and  wish  to  include 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Hon    Lester  L    Wolff, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washtngton    D  C 

My  Dear  Representative:  Over  40,000 
.\merlcans  of  Lithuanian  origin  and  descent 
here  on  Long  Island  and  their  friends  In 
February  of  this  year  commemorated  tiie 
718th  anniversary  of  the  formation  ut  the 
Lithuanian  slate  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  .ill  Luhu.mian  principalities  into 
kingdom  in  1251.  and  the  51st  anniversary  cf 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Llth- 
uarua  that  took  place  on  February   16    1918. 

Since  its  ancient  settlement  along  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  coast  for  centuries  the  LUhuini.ni 
Nation  has  played  an  Important  role  .a 
North-Eastern  Eiirop)e.  Especially  that  roie 
became  significant  when  Llthu&nla  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  Western 
culture  from  the  Asiatic  onslaughts. 

The  growing  strength  of  Russian  Imperl.:- 
Istic  power  continually  threatened  Lithu- 
anian lands,  and  finally  at  the  end  of 
eighteenth  century  Russia  Invaded  and  >•- 
cupied  Lithuania  Foreign  subjugation,  how- 
ever, failed  to  destroy  the  spirit  ol  the  people 
who,  lor  120  \ears  continually  objected  t) 
foreign  domination  by  civil  and  cultural  ri'- 
.sistance,  by  numerous  uprisings  .nd  revolu- 
tions against  the  invaders 

The  Intensive  and  determined  strucgle  I'  r 
freedom  and  independence  from  Czartst  Rn.s- 
.t;a  was  climaxed  "ii  February  1»3.  1918.  *jy 
the  Declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council,  pnx'lalming  the  restoration  of  the 
Indefwndence  to  Lithuania 

It  IS  tragic  that  Lithuania  enjoyed  such 
a  brief  [>eriiid  of  freedom  Since  194U  the 
onci  great  Lithuanian  nation  of  the  Middle 
.\ges  and  the  proud  and  progressive  Republic 
>)f  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars 
still  lies  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  despotism 

In  the  L'nited  Nations  and  elsewhere  tiie 
Soviets  are  still  accusing  the  United  States 
and  other  western  powers  of  imperiaUsm  and 
colonialism  As  part  of  their  unceasing  cam- 
paign to  win  power  and  influence  among  the 
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underdeveloped  countries.  Kremlin  propa- 
L'.indists  never  tire  of  boasting  that  Russia 
IS  an  implacable  :oe  of  Imperialism  and  a 
dedicated  champion  of  "self-determination." 
Vft  Mo-scow  bru.=quely  dismisses  any  sug- 
^;estion  that  nnn-Hussian  peoples  within  the 
soviet  Union  are  entitled  to  determine  their 
i.wn  destinies,  too 

The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
late  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Lat- 
\ia  and   Estonia— shows   this   to   be   a   cruel 

ticlion. 

The  Comnuinist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  m  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic 
process  During  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Kepublic  of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  of 
soviet  Russia's  and  Nazi  Germany's  con- 
.vpiracy  and  aggression,  and  as  a  result  of 
secret  agreements  between  those  two  powers 
of  August  ■J;5rd  and  September  28th,  1939. 
became  Invaded  and  occupied  by  Soviet  Rus- 
t-ian  armed  forces  on  June  15,  1940. 

Since  the  days  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
v.aged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ir.g  the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone, 
..me  30,000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
111  an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  were  imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
I'hough  thax  resistance  movement  was 
weakened  and  finally  subdued  to  a  failure 
to  get  anv  material  aid  from  the  West,  never- 
theless, the  Lithuanian  people  are  continu- 
ing their  passive  resistance  against  the  Soviet 
Husslan    genocldal    aggression    to    this    very 

(lav  .    J,   ,     . 

The  United  States  of  America,  mindful  or 
rs  own  struggle  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, has  remained  sensitive  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason,  we,  the  American-Llthu- 
nians  arc  grateful  to  the  Government  of  the 
L'nited  States  for  denouncing  the  Soviet 
r^aissian  aggression  m  Lithuania  and  for  re- 
fusal Ut  recognize  the  alien  subjugation  ol 
I  ithuanla  since  1940 

I  am  verv  thankful  to  you  for  the  kind 
words  vou  said  at  U.S.  Congress  and  for  the 
understanding   of   Lithuanians   struggle   for 

:  reedom 

You  should  feel  free  that  the  Lithuanians 
nil  Long  Island  are  with  you.  I  think  that 
1-  would  be  proper  at  this  time  to  brief  you 
about  the  activity  and  the  accomplishments 
nf  the  American-Lithuanians  living  on  Long 
Island  on  the  occasion  of  this  commemora- 

iion. 

Nassau  County  Executive  Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Vickerson  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
February  17-23  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Week  and  raised  the  flag  of  free  Lithuania 
,,t  County  Executive  Office  Building  in 
.Mineola.  N.Y. 

Suffolk  County  Executive  Mr.  H.  Lee  Den- 
iiison  through  his  proclamation  declared  the 
week  of  February  17  as  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Week  and  raised  the  Lithuanian 
I'.ag  to  be  flown  during  this  entire  week  at 
Ins  office  building  in  Rlverhead.  N.Y. 

Presiding  Supervisor  of  Town  of  Hemp- 
stead Mr  Ralph  G.  Caso  proclaimed  the  week 
of  February  17  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Week  and  raised  the  Lithuanian  flag  at  the 
Town  Hall  In  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Town  of  North  Hempstead  Supervisor  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Meade  through  his  proclamation 
declared  the  Lithuanian  Independence  Week 
February  16  through  23  and  raised  the  Lith- 
uanian hag  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Manhasset, 
NY 

Town  of  Oyster  Bay  Supervisor  Mr. 
Michael  N  Petlto  Issued  his  proclamation 
declaring  the  Sunday.  February  16,  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  raised  the 
Lithuanian  flag  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Oyster 
Bay.  NY 

The  Long  Island  radio  sUtion  WGBB 
presented  a  special  program  about  Lithuania 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple for  self-determination  and  to  national 
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independence  in  their  own  country,  on  Sun- 
day, February  16  at  12:45  p  m.  The  presen- 
tations on  the  occasion  of  this  anmversary 
were  made  by  the  Consul  General  of  Lithu- 
ania at  New  York  Mr.  Anlcetas  Slmutls.  by 
the  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  Liberation  of  Lithuania  and  the  pre.ss 
officer  of  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions (ACEN)  Dr.  Alglrdas  Budreckis  and  by 
the  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
American-Lithuanian  Community  of  USA 
Mr.  Kestutis  K.  NUklas. 

The  American-Lithuanian  Community  of 
Great  Neck.  NY  held  a  mass  ineeting  on 
February  15  at  the  local  Elks  Lodge  Hall 
with  guest  speakers  and  with  a  special  pro- 
gram prepared  for  tills  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing day,  on  Sunday,  there  w.as  a  religious 
service  held  in  St.  Aloysius  R  C  Church  in 
Great  Neck  with  prayers  for  Lithuania  and 
the  Lithuania's  freedom  tighters  who  lost 
their  lives  In  fight  for  freedom  of  their  be- 
loved country. 

The  news  media  of  Long  Island  provided 
a  wide  coverage  on  this  occasion.  The  three 
major  daily  newspapers  i  Newsday.  Long 
Island  Press  and  Suffolk  Sun  I  as  well  as  tlie 
local  weekly  newspapers  iBethpage  Tribune, 
County  Seat  Press.  Great  Neck  News.  Great 
Neck  Record,  Herald  Courier.  Manhasset 
Mail,  Manhasset  Press.  Garden  City  News. 
The  Eagle.  Newsgram  in  Bethpage.  Centre 
Island  News.  Bellmore  Life.  Oyster  Bay 
Guardian.  Roosevelt  Press,  Sjosset  Guardian. 
Syosset  Advance.  Mid-Island  Times,  Levit- 
town  Times.  Mid-Island  Tribune,  Mineola 
American  and  Williston  Times  i — in  tclo  24 — 
in  their  issues  to  date  published  articles 
about  Lithuania,  about  the  Issuance  of  proc- 
lamations by  counties  and  townships,  and 
pictures  of  the  American-Lithuanian  dele- 
gations (dressed  in  Lithuanian  Folk  cos- 
tumes) with  governing  officials  of  Long  Is- 
land, 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  make 
possible  to  record  this  activity  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Lithuanian Commuiuiy  on  Long  Island 
in  the  United  States  Congress, 

With  all   good   wishes  and   regards. 
Sincerely, 

KESTtrris  K.  Miklas, 
.Ifember  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
American-Lithuanian    Community    of 
USA. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  published  in  the  Bel  Air  Aegis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

RiGGiN   S    Evans 

Riggin  S.  Evans,  48,  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
died  on  Friday.  Jan,  31  in  the  Perry  Point 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  maintenance  supervisor 
on  a  farm  belonging  to  henaur  .Joseph  D. 
Tvdlngs. 

He  Is  survived  by  five  brothers,  Horace 
Evans.  Carev  Evans.  Frank  Evan.s.  Wesley 
Eva:is  and  Richard  Evans,  all  o!  Crlstield; 
and  a  number  of  nieces  and   nephews. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday. 
Feb.  3.  at  2  p  m.  from  the  Bradbhaw  Funeral 
Home,  Crlsfleld,  Md. 


HIPPIE -CARE 


RIGGIN  S.  EVANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fi'i- 
day.   January   31,   Riggin   S.   Evans,   of 
Somerset  County,  Md.,  passed  away  at 
the  Perry  Point  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.    Mr.    Evans    was    one    of    six 
brothers,  all  of  Crisfield,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty.  Md.   The    Evans    family    for   many 
years  has  been   a   leader   in   civic   and 
community  affairs  in  Somerset  County  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  Riggin  Evans 
himself  was  typical  of  the  solid  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  the  Evans  family.  For 
many  years  he  was  supervisor  of  build- 
ings of  the  Havre  de  Grace  High  School, 
admired  and  beloved  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  was  closely  associated  with 
me  and  my  family.  He  possessed  all  those 
characteristics  which  we  prize  so  highly 
in  this  country:  integrity,  industry,  abil- 
ity, imagination,  and  kindness.  His  pass- 
ing was  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  but  to  my  fam- 
ily persoiially  as  well. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers will  be  very  happy  to  know  thai 
HEW  has  now  extended  a  S25,000  grant 
for  the  hippies  in  New  York  City. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
report  bv  Peter  Kihss  of  the  New  York 
Times,  March  18.  1969.  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows. 
I  From   the  New  York  Times.  Mar.   18,   1969] 

PROGRAM    To    AID    HIPPIES    HERE   GIVEN    $25,000 
BY  Washi.ngton 
(  By  Pet«r  Kihss  i 
A  Federal  grant  was  announced  yesterday 
for    a    pilot    project    to    develop    "bndsjlng 
mechanisms"    between   the   community   .-.nd 
what  was  described  as  "a  papulation  o:  dis- 
sident  youth    I  known   as   the    Hippies' i  "   m 
the  East  Village. 

The  $25,000  grant  bv  the  Department  o. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  went  to  the 
Educational  Alliance,  a  79-year-old  settle- 
ment house,  to  carry  on  an  effort  it  has  had 
under  way  since  March,  iy68,  m  a  store  front 
at  220  East  Seventh  Street 

Robert  Meltzer.  .-assistant  director  of  tne 
Educational  Alliance  and  director  ol  me 
hippie  project,  estimated  the  number  of 
hippies— "young  people  running  away.  lost. 
angry"— as  "still  very  heavy,  probably  In  the 
thousands"  despite  some  reports  that  the 
phenomenon  was  fading  away. 

Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Bernstein,  regional  director 
of  the  Federal  agency,  s.iid  it  was  "essential 
that  we  undersuind— and  in  turn  train  the 
understanding  of— all  the  dissident  ^rroupj 
in  our  society." 

TWO-WAV  communication    SOUGHT 

The  pilot  effort,  she  said.  sou:?ht  two-way 
communication  with  and  help  for  the  hip- 
pies in  the  East  Village  She  said  she  hoped 
It  would  'show  us  how  to  return  to  the  c  om- 
munltv  at  large  the  skills,  the  talents  and 
the  abilities  that  are  locked  up  in  the  dis- 
affected vQung  and  young  women   " 

Mr.  Meltzer  said  a  number  of  young  peo- 
ple living  in  "communes"  had  asked  tor  Edu- 
cational Alliance  help  18  months  ago  to  deal 
with   hospital,   legal    and    police   problems. 

The  storefront  named  Contact  by  some 
hippie  leaders,  was  set  up  to  provide  medi- 
cal service;  emergency  food  and  help  in  find- 
ing sleeping  arrangements:  a  place  for  craft 
work,  and  counseling. 

The  storefront  has  been  open  Monday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons 
and  evenings.   Help  has  also  been  provided 
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bv  -St    Brlglcls  Roman  CJthollc  Church  and 
ihf  New  York  Inftrmary. 

Mr  Meltzer  said  therapy  and  psychiatric 
aid  h/id  been  provided  when  requested  by 
the  hippies  The  numbers  visiting  the  store- 
front, he  said,  have  ransjed  from  as  few  as 
four  to  as  manv  as  40  on  anv  day. 

The  effort  he  s;ild.  has  indicated  some 
"visible  influence"  on  about  h;'.lf  the  hippies 
coming  in-  in  some  cases  helping  send  them 
home  or  find  Jobs,  In  others  reducing  drug 
use  or  stopping  the  carrying  of  weapon<».  In 
some  ca'es  .it  least  some  change  In  basic 
.ittltudes. 

The  application  bv  the  Educational  Al- 
liance for  the  grant  described  the  hippies  as 
social  retreatlsts-  that  Is.  nther  than  en- 
gaging In  direct  confront  itlon  with  the  es- 
tablished community  and  Us  Institutions, 
thev  have  withdrawn  into  what  they  hope 
to  be  a  separate,  self-siistalning  subcom- 
munl'v  and  subculture  " 

The  hippies"  chances  for  sustaining  them- 
-elves  were  described  as  Jeopardized  by  "gross 
educational  iind  vocational  handicaps"  Thus 
far  the  Educational  Alliance  reported,  there 
has  appeared  to  be  "a  progressive  deterlora- 
•lon  for  most  into  poor  health  and  func- 
tioning " 

The  project  Is  to  include  "crisis  service" 
in  food  clothing,  shelter,  medical  and  legal 
problems,  ''mediation  services"  on  relations 
with  police,  courts,  tamlltes.  landlords  and 
welf.ire  agencies,  and  groups  Involvement" 
of  hippies  In  planning  and  operating  pro- 
grams 


KL!MIN-ATIO.\  Of-  rHK  .-SOCIAL  SE- 
CVRITY  EARNING.-^  LIMITATION  - 
RFPORT  OF  TTIE  .VFW  YORK 
STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FEDERAL  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

IV  THE  -SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 
Wrdnc^day,  March  26.  1969 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  have 
Ions  been  in  favor  of  eliminatina  the 
•  arnini's  limitation  under  the  social  se- 
curity laws  While  the  earnines  limitation 
was  raised  dunne  the  last  Consress,  I 
still  believe  that  it  unduly  penalizes  those 
'f  our  older  citizens  who  are  willing  and 
ible  to  work  Moreover,  at  this  time,  there 
:s  a  distinct  shortage  of  skilled  man- 
power. Therefore  the  retention  of  the 
farnin-s  limitation  at  this  time  is  not 
only  unfair  to  the  individuals  concerned. 
but  IS  a  disservice  to  the  Nation 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
.f  the  Ntnv  York  State  Bar  Association 
has  recently  issued  a  report  on  some  of 
'r;e  bills  which  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  to  increase  or 
itmove  the  eaminas  limitation.  The 
committee  report  endorsed  the  June. 
I:i66.  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
ai:d  Social  Security  Lemslation  of  the 
.*.ssociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  recommendln"  the  eliminat:Dn 
of  the  earninss  limitation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  repoit  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

New  York  Statf  Bar  Association  Commit- 
ifi:  UN  Federal  LrcisLATioN  RrpoRx  o.v 
Bills  To  Increase  Pi:r.missi3Le  OrTsiOE 
Ear.ninos  of  Socul  StcvRrrr  Bf.NEricwB- 

lES 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
91st  Congress  to  amend  Title  II  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act  to  increase  from  51  500  to  $3,000 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
without  loss  or  deduction  from  benefits  H  R 
80  introduced  by  Mr  Andeison  of  Illinois 
makes  this  change  as  to  both  covered  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  dependents;  HR  201  In- 
trodi  ced  by  Mr  Ellberg  of  Pennsvlvania  for 
the  breadwinner  only  H  R  1372  Introduced 
by  Mr  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  uould  remove 
the  limitation  entirely. 

In  June  1966  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Social  Security  Legislation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
unanimously  recommended  elimination  of 
the  limitation    Its  repi)rt  .statetl  m  part- 

Mllb     TO     PERMIT     SOCIAL     SfClRITY     BENEFICI- 
ARIES   TO    lARN     INCOME    TO    THE    EXTENT    OF 

ruEiR    Aon.irv    wirnorx   dedi-ctions   from 

SOCIAL    StClRITV    tENEFtTS 

Sevtral  blll.s  are  bef<jre  the  Congress  to 
permit  receipt  of  full  Social  Security  bene- 
hts  Ijy  otherwise  qviallflrd  fmployees  over  65 
who  are  able  to  continue  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  their  own  welfare  and  to  society  by 
p.irt-tlme  or  lull-tmie  work  This  Com- 
mittee endorses  the  purposes  of  the  bills 

Under  present  law  persons  over  65  receiv- 
ing ScKinl  Security  benefits  lannot  earn  more 
than  81  500  per  year  without  having  their 
benefits  reduced  -  Penalties  are  provided  for 
failure  to  report  earnings.' 

These  income  limitations  were  Initially  en- 
acted in  1935  •  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Depression,  when  the  notion  was  widespread 
that  ,'s  many  persons  a?  possible  should  be 
removed  from  the  labor  force  in  order  to 
spread  the  av.tliable  work  In  our  opinion  the 
limit  itlons  serve  no  useful  purpose  today  and 
should  be  removed 

We  have  found  ither  ways  of  promoting 
high  emplovment  than  discouraging  people 
.mxious  and  willing  to  work  .social  Securltv 
benenti  are  rrequentlv  insufficient  by  them- 
selves to  malnuin  our  older  citizens  in  the 
dignity  which  should  be  their  lot  These  citi- 
zens In  our  opinion  should  be  encouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  supplement  -heir  income  by 
constructive  work  which  also  redounds  to  the 
benefit  of  society  ThLs  seems  particularly 
true  today  when  many  employers  are  report- 
ing a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  for 
many  jobs  Older  citizens  who  posjiess  skills 
accumulated  during  many  years  of  experience 
may  be  especl.tl.y  qualified  for  manv  of  these 
very  positions.  Indeed  it  is  now  recognized 
that  an  Important  segment  of  retired  per- 
sons as  the  .iverage  life  span  lengthens,  will 
want  and  need  to  continue  to  work  bevond 
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Referring  to  bills  in  the  89th  Congress. 
omitted 

■42  use  Section  403ibi  and  (fi  The 
limit  was  raided  from  91.200  to  81.500;  79 
Slat  363  I  13651 

42  use  Section  403(gi  Enforcement 
problems  are  .ilso  created  where  erroneous 
crrtir.cntlons  are  ?Ken  bv  Social  Security 
recipients  us  to  their  outside  Income  The 
amounts  due  the  Ctovernment  are  often  rela- 
tively small,  vet  the  benehciary  may  be  un- 
;;ble  to  pay  them  except  over  a  period  of  years 
which  may  Irequenilv  le  less  than  his  or  her 
nntlclpatc-d  lllettme  Knlse  statements  are,  of 
course,  a  source  rf  p-wsible  criminal  pen- 
alties EO  19  use  Section  1001;  42  USC 
Section  1307  Older  citizens  who  erroneously 
report  Income  for  Social  Security  purposes 
ore  thus  subjected  to  potential  prison  sen- 
tences m  connection  with  the  Income  limita- 
tion* under  discussion  here  Questions  neces- 
sarily arise  In  such  cases  whether  the  indi- 
vidual understood  the  requirements  of  the 
law  or  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  dls- 
crep-inclc*  to  he  liable 

Those  i>.sues  In  this  context  create  difficult 
probirms  lor  iirose<-utmg  authorities  and  the 
court*  which  would  be  obviated  by  repeal  of 
the  Income  limitation 

■  St.it    (>23   (  19351 

See  NY  Times,  Marh  21  1966.  p  I.  col. 
2  and  p  82.  col  4.  Rosenthal.  Letter  to  the 
Editor.  NY   Times,  Manh  20,  1966 


65    in   order   to   fee;   a   sense  oi   con-tructive 
usefulness  In  their  lives." 

The  earned  Income  limitation  Is  also  con- 
trary to  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Social 
Security  .\ct,  which  has  alw,iys  been  that 
benehts  were  available  as  a  matter  of  right 
on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  paid  In 
through  Social  Security  t.ixes,  without  report 
to  a  "Means  test"  of  any  kind 

In  addition  we  note  tliat  under  present  law 
a  person  over  65  can  receive  an  unlimited 
amount  of  Income  from  Investments,  where- 
as he  is  penalized  if  he  works  to  cirn  addi- 
tional Income  Similarly,  those  over  72  can 
now  earn  more  than  the  limit  without  losing 
benefits  In  cur  opinion  such  dl.=^tlnctlons 
have  no  basis  and  should  be  abolished 

We.  therefore,  endorse  the  bills  caillng  for 
repeal  of  the  Income  limitation  " 

We  concur  with  this  reasoning  We  also 
note  that  at  lca.st  In  New  York  City,  welfare 
authorities  have  concluded  that  a  family  of  4 
needs  86  000  for  bare  necessities. 

We  believe  that  an  increase  In  the  celling 
to  83.000  would  be  desirable  and  we  endorse 
this  proposal  even  though  we  also  favor  com- 
plete removal  of  the  limitation  for  the  rea- 
sons given 

COMMITTEE    ON     KEDERAl.    LEGISLATION 

Richard  A.  Glvcns.  Chairman 
-Anthony  P  Marshall.  Secretary 
Le.^lle  H  ArjJS   New  York  City 
Harold  Baer.  Jr  ,  New  York  City. 
Mark  K   Benenson   New  York  City 
Edward  S  Blackstone   New  York  City 
Vincent  L  Broderlck.  New  York  City 
Mason  O  Damon   Buffalo 
David  M  Dr)rsen.  New  York  City. 
Jolin  T  Elfvln.  Buffalo 
Robert  B  Flske.  Jr  ,  New  York  City 
Lawrence  W  Keepnews.  New  York  City 
Norman  Kellar.  Kingston 
Herbert  C  Miller,  New  York  Cltv 
George  W  Myers,  Jr    Buffalo 
Bernard  Nussbaum.  .New  York  City 
Robert  Patterson.  Jr    New  York  City 
Arthur  C  Stever  Jr    W.i-.erTnwn 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
fOLD  WAR 

HON   CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiirsdav.  March  25.  1969 

.Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  I  inserted  in  the  Concression«, 
Record  part  1  of  a  study  entitled  '  Tlie 
BegmninK  of  the  Cold  War"  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Julius  Epstein  n{  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  has  just 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Cen- 
tral Europe  Journal  and  I  submit  it  here- 
with .so  that  readers  of  the  Record  will 
have  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  work 
in  its  entirety: 


'  As  stated  by  Frnnklln  D  Roosevelt  in  Ms 
first  inaugural  .iddress  "Happiness  lies  net 
In  the  mere  possession  of  money:  it  lies  in 
the  Joy  of  achievement  In  the  thrill  of  crea- 
tive effort  "  NY  Times.  March  5.  1933.  2  Hol- 
sl;idt«r.  Great  Issues  In  American  Hlsiorv  351, 
353  I  1958)  Compare  Pope  John  XXIII.  Mater 
et  Magi.-tra.  Part  II.  Par.  82-83  (1961);  Peter 
F  Drucker.  Concept  of  the  Corporation  140, 
179  iI960i;  Drucker.  The  Future  of  Indus- 
trial Man  101-117  il942i;  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  The  Future  of  Man  16-18.  11« 
(Denny  Trans  1964 1;  Glvens.  The  Coming 
Industrial  Citizenship.  17  Labor  LJ  9'J 
'1966»;  Khalil  Gibran.  "On  Work"  In  The 
Prophet  27  31  (Pocket  ed.  1955). 
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1  By  Jc.llus  Ephteln  i 
(Note.— This  is  the  second  part  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Julius  Ep.>^telii  oi  the  Hoover  Iii.stl- 
uition  on  War.  RevolutUm  .uid  Peace  treating 
of  the  recently  published  Diplmaatic  Papers 
1.1,  the  US,  Departiiicnt  ot  -St.tle  Iiolli  l'i45.  In 
iiii.>-,  prcient  article  the  cuntPiit  of  a  telegram 
irom  George  Kennan,  U  S  CI;  irge  d'Affalres  In 
Miiscow.  to  the  U  S.  Secretary  of  St:ite.  i  n 
J.iiuiary,  25.  1945.  gives  a  primary  pointer  to 
llie  fact  that  Czechoslovak-Soviet  Russian 
relations  were  headed  for  tension  and  double- 
plav  between  tiie  Scviet-s.  and  Czechs  and 
Poles.  Although  eager  for  boundary  reclih- 
i-.nions,  Czechoslovaki.i  had  aBrred  t,'  discnss 
ilie  matter  in  .iccord  with  Allied  govern- 
ments, desiring  ol  cout.sc  ih.it  Irontlers  be 
..r.iwn  as  oi  prc-Munich  .A^;reement  staiu;^. 

il;i  a  telegram  i-i-nt  by  Czechoslovak  Acl- 
M.'2  Minister  f.r  Foreign  AtT.ur.^  to  U  S.  CharK:- 
a  Atfalres  in  Czecho.slov:iki;i.  Mr.  Klielorih. 
Lii  May  31.  1945.  this  desin  h.r  revision  o! 
;i..prders  Is  clearly  exprcssfd  I;  tills,  however, 
III  £tcps  taken  by  Poland  in  are. is  the  Czech.s 
ilaimcd  —  especially  Klad.sko  i  Gorman 
Gl.itz,) — where  the  Poli.->h  authorities,  not 
w.iltlng  for  final  settlement  c;  larder  i,-bae, 
denationalized,  perhecuted,  ana  cirove  X"  the 
brink  of  economic  ruin  ib.e  '^l.ivonlc  licople 
lli'.-re.  The  CzechoslG\ .  k  i;overnnienl  plannfU 
to  tike  over  contrcl.  despite  Poland's  pro 
tern  administriitlve  rule  there,  "net  as  a  final 
afi"  but  In  amicable  accord  with  Poland  The 
United  Stales  had  also  left  room  open  lor 
tre;iiment  of  thih  i.-sue  by  the  .Mlied  Control 
C.iuncil  on  a  temporary  b.isis. 

.The  Information  given  here  shows  that  a 
t<rm.  taken  In  all  £,erlou.*ness  by  the  other 
pirilrlpant  countries,  was  \jsed  r;s  a  smoke- 
screen by  the  Soviets  who  paid  lip-service 
t  1  the  agreement  ot  waitme  lor  a  iinal  "peace 
Ciinlerence"  to  solve  the  Khidsko  and  other 
territorial  issues,  but  m  reality  playing; 
C/.echs  against  Poles. 

I  Here  are  reproductions  o!  t(  le^iraphic  nies- 
E.iges  between  the  countries  concerned  that 
win  serve  as  valuable  relerences  in  weighing 
these  disputes  and  jipplymg  the  principle  ol 
holding  them  in  abeyance  until  a  final  peace 
settlement  Is  reached,  also  ior  all  persons 
Who  p'.e.td  for  the  recognition  o:  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  as  a  pcrm;uiem  boundary  between 
Piland  and  Germ;'.nv  i 

Long  before  V-E  Day  <  Muy  8,  1945i  it  be- 
came clear  to  the  Czech  c;overnment-in-Exile 
in  London  that  Soviet-C/ech  relations  were 
be.ided  lor  collision  rather  than  for  a  road 
of  friendly  relations.  This  became  especially 
clear  after  Soviet  troops  had  entered  Ruthe- 
iiia  (Carpatho-Ukriuue  I  The  documents  as 
published  by  the  Dep-irtinent  of  State  in  its 
recently  released  volume  -ForcTgn  Relation.^ 
ot  tite  United  States.  Diplomatic  Papers, 
inm.  VoluTTie  IV  Europe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  W.tshington.  1968. 
b'aow  beyond  the  shadow  o!  .my  doubt  that 
.!>  early  as  January  1945.  the  BeneS  Govern- 
ment must  have  realized  that  the  raad  o! 
C^-ech-Soviet  relations  would  be  .i  rather 
r  ii-gh  one. 

One  of  the  first  diploni.itic  ii.ipers  be.;rmg 
upjn  this  subiect  is  the  telegram,  pent  by 
the  American  Charg*  d  Affaires  in  Moscow. 
r'.corge  Kennan.  to  the  Secretary  ol  State  in 
W.Tshlngton.  The  telegram  l^e.irs  the  date  of 
J  .nuary  25.  1945  The  iiertinent  parts  read 
as  follows: 

N^mec     (Franlisek    Nemec,    Delegate    for 
L;l)erated    Territories    for    the    Czechoslovak 
no-,  ernment-in-Exlle    In    London.    Deleiv'te 
''Mn^c  and  his  staff  arrived  in  a  portion  of 
:'nenia    liberated    I'v    ihe   Soviet   Army    m 
,  I'jber    19441 ;    returned    to    Moscow    beg;n- 
ivng  of  December  (  ni44  i   to  esiabhsh  contact 
•vviih  his  Go\eriimen!,  Dunne  the  momh  he 
Old   his   delesation    had    spent    in   liberated 
•rea  they  had  been  allowed  to  reside  in  Chust 
b:ir    not   to   visit    larger    'enters   of    Uzhorod 
.iiid  Munkacevo  nearer  to  front.  He  had  also 
not  been  able  to  communicate  with  his  Gov- 
ernment.   Local    executive    power    was    exer- 
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cised  by  Ruthenian  N.itional  Council.  ;i  local 
political.  Communist-controlled  organization, 
ostensibly  representing  resistance  and  pa- 
triotic elements.  Nemec  and  other  members 
of  delegation  had  lunctioned  as  liaison  orti- 
cers  of  London  C;overnment  Vis-a-M.-  Ruthe- 
nian National  Council  and  Red  Army.  Coun- 
cil had  come  out  in  favor  ol  annexation  with 
Soviet  Union,  Formal  resolution  to  this  ellect 
passed  November  20  il'j44i.  Red  Army  h.id 
been  entirely  correct  and  had  rcni. lined  alool 
Irom  this  agitation  Czechs  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  movement  enjoy.s  at  least  tolerance 
ol  Moscow  p:irty  <  .rcle;-,.  and  realized  that 
(.hoice  belore  ihcni  was  whether  to  retain 
province  nominally  p.iri  ol  Czechoslo\akia 
though  penetrat€'d  and  dominated  from  So- 
viet Side  or  to  cede  it  entirely,  which  could 
be  done  only  alter  liberation  ol  entire  cain- 
try  and  consultatioii  oi  electorate." 


PE-.CK    :,;:rTI,F.MFNT    !■<    IinTF.RMINE 
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In  April  liiki.  the  qtii  .^lioi.  of  Cz.echoslo- 
\.ik:;rs"bound.iries  preoccupied  the  European 
Advisory  Coinmis.'iion  m  London.  It  con^rmed 
"tlie  lull  iiolitic.l  .lu-thonty  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Govcrnmeiii  withm  1937  boundaries" 
;ind  reserved  '  liaal  deteiminalion  oi  Czoch.o- 
.sluvak  ironiiers  urail  irontiers  in  central 
Europe  are  dclmed  m  the  peace  settlemoiu." 
The  document  reierrt-d  to  is  a  telegram  Irom 
Ihe  .^incncan  .iinbassador  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  W.naiu.  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
i:i  Washmgioi!    I:   is  dated  April  28.  194.'i. 

The  British  representative  at  the  meeiing 
oi  tiie  European  Advisory  CommissirMi  of 
.\pnl  25.  1945.  on  wiiich  Amoassador  Winaiit 
reported  to  the  Aiiierican  Secretary  of  Stale 
was  Sir  lVi;/'a?!i  St  ang.  Aa  Wiiiant  tele- 
graphed : 

"Strang  propcstd  that  a  statement:  like 
that  cont.iined  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
llie  United  Kingdom  l.irmula  bs  m.ide  to 
the  representatives  oi  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Allied  Consultation  Commit- 
tee of  the  EAC  in  reply  to  a  question  raised 
bv  the  latter  regarding  steps  for  declaring 
iiivaitd  the  Munich  Agreement  and  German 
acts  deriving  Irom  it.  i  The  .siatemeiu  c  n- 
t;uned  in  the  second  p.iragraph  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fnimula  read  as  follows:  His  Maj- 
esty's Goveriiment  m  the  United  Krnsrdom 
lor'  their  pan  agree  that  the  Czeclioslovak 
Government  should  e.\ercise  full  pvilitiCAl  au- 
thority Irom  tile  date  o:  unconditional  sur- 
render ol  Germany  throughout  tlie  .;rea 
bounded  by  the  frontiers  ol  Czechoslovakia 
.IS  these  existed  belore  Deceiiiber  31st.  1937, 
His  Majesty's  Governnient  consider,  hcw- 
evcr,  thrit  tiie  question  ol  the  final  settlement 
of  Czechoslov.ik  irontiers  must  remain  m 
,ibeyance  until  international  Irontiers  in  Cen- 
tral Eiirope  are  definiteU  !.ad  down  m  the 
peace  settlement  i  ", 

The  only  .Soviet  comment  on  this  formula 
w.is  tli.it  'he  Soviet  Government  had  had 
nothi'ig  to  do  ill  any  form  with  the  Munich 
.Agreement.  This  brief  comment  g.ive  no  in- 
dication whether  the  Soviet  Government 
.igrees  with  the  United  Kingdom  position 
that  the  hna!  settlement  o:  the  Czecluslovak 
irontiers  should  be  held  m  abeyance  pending 
the  gener;il  pe.ice  ^-ettlemenl 

"Since  the  United  Kingdom  lormula  is  in 
general  accord  with  previous  expressions  of 
United  States  policy  I  propose  to  as^ree  to  the 
step  proposed  unless  otherwise  instructed  ' 
.Embassador  Wmaiit  was  not  'otherwise  nt- 
s^ructed.  "  a  lact  which  spelled  out  the  Unit- 
ed States'  agreement. 

\\'hile  the  Czechs  agreed  tvi  the  restoration 
of  the  1937  frontiers — with  the  cxcepiion  of 
the  Carp:itlio-Ukr.iine,  t  >  be  ceded  without 
.my  plebiscite  to  the  .Soviet  Unio:^ — they 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  solu- 
tion. They  wanted  more  than  trie  1937  fron- 
tiers. This  evolves  from  a  writteii  communl- 
c.ition  iront  the  Czechoslovak  .Acting  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs.  Cic7'(c(/£;5— later 
purtted  and  hiiiiged  bv  the  Comniunists — to 
the  Aiiterican  Charge  d'Artaires  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr    Klicfortn.  d.ited  May  31,   1945. 
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Mr.    Clemeiuls    wrote;    "Sir:    I    have    the 
lioiiour  to  address  to  you  the  following  in- 
lormation:     The    Czechoslovak    Government 
has  always  claimed  frontiers  tor  this  country 
which   were  m   existence   belore   Munich,   at 
the  same  t.mc  never  lailing  to  emphasize  to 
tlie  competent  bodies  that  this  point  of  view 
must  not  be  prejudicial  to  future  claims  ol 
rectification   of    Irontiers    to    be   raised    at   a 
suitable  time  in  full  accord  with  the  Allied 
Governments,  in  favour  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic    and    to    the    disadvantage    of    the 
enemy  stales.  The  period  immediately  loUow- 
ing  tiie  end  o!  w.ir  operations  has  on  our  pari 
been  considered  as  most  suitable  lor  this  pur- 
pose.    The     Czechoslovak     Government     has 
therefore  prepared  pr(<posais  along  tins  line 
m  order  to  lay  duly  subsl.intlatcd  claims  be- 
fore all  Allied  Governments  and.  should  such 
rpcuhcation   concern   the   boundaries  ot   the 
irieiidly  neighbouring  Polish  State,  naturally 
.ilso  belore  the  Polish  Government." 

•In  the  meantime,  l.owever.  it  nas  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  that  the  territory  of 
Kladsko  (Glatzi  was  placed  under  tiie  ad- 
ministration ot  the  Polish  authorities  and 
that,  by  a  proclamation  dated  In  April  1945. 
Mr.  St.  Piaskow-,ki  vsas  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  Polish  Republic  lor  the  adniln- 
istrative  province  oi  Lower  Silesia.  This  proc- 
lamation which  was  addressed  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Lower  SUesia  and  South  Bri^nden- 
burp.  and  which  having  been  posted  also  In 
the  area  oi  Kladsko.  was  evidently  supposed 
to  cover  this  .-rea  too.  asserted  that  this 
province,  Slavonic  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  taken  irom  Poland  " 

■  With  respect  to  the  arguments  contained 
in  the  aloresaiu  iiroclamation.  I  lake  the 
llbertv  of  drawing  your  atiention  to  the  lact 
thai  the  area  of  kladsko.  up  to  the  year 
1742  when  hrst  cnnexaiion  by  Prussia  took 
place,  hau  been  a  possession  of  Bohemia  to 
which  11  belonged  also  elhnographically  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  at  tne  present  time, 
alter  ntore  tiian  fvco  hundred  years  of  forced 
Ciermanizatioii.  entire  groups  ol  communi- 
ties have  never  been  deprived  of  their  de- 
cidedly Czech  character" 

"It  should  be  added  to  the  statement  of 
the  Polish  proclamation  that  the  primary 
origin  ol  these  iiiliabitants  is  Slavonic,  that 
these  primarily  Slavonic  inhabitants  used 
to  and  still  do  belong  to  the  Czech  branch. 
For  this  reason  tliese  people  applied  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  take  charge  of 
Kladsko  until  final  determ;iiation  of  'he 
nontiers  should  be  made  ' 


CLAIMS    AIMED    AT    CLAT? 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Kladsko  gravi- 
t;ites  to  Czechoslovakia  also  economically 
and  by  its  system  ol  transport,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
to  take  over  the  control  of  this  territory,  as 
shown  lit  the  map  attached  hereto,  wiihout 
any  further  delay.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment would  not  consider  the  t.iking  charge 
ot  Kladsko  as  a  final  act,  being  fully  awaie 
ot  the  fact  that  this  problem  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  solved  at  the  Pence  Conference 
The  Czechoslovak  Government,  knowing  that 
such  regulation  of  northeastern  boundaries 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  her  favour  may  concern 
future  Polish  frontiers,  is  determined  to  set- 
tle this  point  in  amicable  accord  with  the 
Polish  Government." 

"I  may  add  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment'does  not  consider  the  present  ntite 
as  providing  for  all  claims  concerning  rocli- 
fication  of  frontiers  which  may  have  to  he 
raised  in  connection  ■with  ethnological,  his- 
torical, geographical,  economic,  transport 
and  other  motives  " 

"A  similar  note  is  being  addressed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Great 
Bntain.  the  L'nion  of  Soviet  Pociali.--t  Re- 
pubhcs.  France  and  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment  " 

"Accept    I  etc  I    "Ui.cier  Secretary   o''  State. 
•  Dr.  VClemeniis  M  P  " 


7s2r) 

A  inetnorandnm  prepared  In  :he  Depart- 
ment of  St«t*  to  be  used  as  background  In- 
formation fcr  President  Truman  and  his 
advisers  at  the  Putsdani  Conference  ciarlfles 
the  American  fxilnt  of  view  in  regard  to  fron- 
tier changes  concerning  Czechoslovakia  The 
document  bears  the  date  of  June  23  1945  and 
reads  In  Its  pertinent  parts  as  follows 

The  speclhc  territorial  questions  are  as 
follows  I  at  Sudetenland  The  Munich 
Agreement  of  1938  incorporating  Sudeten 
territories  into  Germany  was  not  recognUed 
by  the  United  States  These  areas  should  be 
returned  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Incorporated 
immediately  lnt<^)  the  Czechoslovak  State 

bi  Teictten  The  United  States  favors  a 
direct  settlement  of  the  Teschen  question  by 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  If  the  two  states 
do  not  reach  an  agreement  this  Oovernment 
favors  the  resumption  of  Czechoslovak  ad- 
ministration In  the  Teschen  area  since  it 
does  not  recognize  the  transfer  of  this  terri- 
tory to  Poland  In  1939  i  The  date  should  be 
1938  since  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
yielded  to  a  Polish  ultimatum  for  the  Imme- 
diate cession  of  Teschen  on  October  1,  1938. 
J  E  I 

(CI  Rtilhenta  The  United  Slates  favors  a 
direct  settlement  of  the  question  of  Ruthenla 
by  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  It 
IS  hoped  That  the  Ruthenlan  question  Is 
,^ertled  a«-a  whole  and  that  the  t\nal  settle- 
ment IS  based  on  the  desires  of  the  Ruthe- 
nian  people  as  ascertained  in  a.  tret  and  fair 
plebiscite 

id)  Glatz  The  Czechoslovak  Government 
has  announced  Us  intention  to  occupy  Glatz 
Kladskoi  in  the  SUeslan  salient  without 
prejudicing  the  nnal  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  Peace  Conference  This  area  is 
:v.>w  reported  to  be  under  Polish  administra- 
tion The  United  States  assumes  that,  if  the 
Allied  Control  Council  in  Germany  agrees 
to  this  proposal,  the  Czechoslovak  Oovern- 
ment win  agree  that  the  territory  in  question 
remain  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  until  a  final  decision  is  made 
concerning  the  disposition  of  territories  !y- 
ini?  within  the  1937  frontiers  of  Germany 

Dl'PLlCITY    OF    SOVIET     FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  symptomatic  question  of  Teschen  ap- 
pears again  ;n  a  noteworthy  State  Depart- 
ment Paper,  iated  July  2,  1945  It  Is  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr  Klieforth  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  reporting  Klieforth  s  con- 
versation with  Mr  Clementis.  Acting  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  same  day  The 
document  and  an  attached  footnote  by  the 
editors  shows  the  duplicity  '.>f  Soviet  foreign 
policy    The  brief  document  reads 

dementis.  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs, requested  me  to  see  him  this  morning 
I  July  2.  19451 

He  >ald  negotiations  with  Poles  In  Mos- 
cow regarding  Teschen  resulted  in  no  de- 
cision. Neither  side  surrendered  Its  claims 
but  both  parties  agreed  to  ,(vold  frontier  in- 
cidents Russians  maintained  formal  neutral 
attitude  but  recommended  that  dispute  t>e 
referred  to  peace  conference' 

He  .idded  that  Czechoslovakia  was 
pleased'  to  complete  'ransfer  of  Ruthenla  to 
Russia.  PtiU  te.\t  of  agreement  followed  by 
pouch  In  return  Russians  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate all  Russian  'roops  from  Czechoslovakia 
by  July  5th  except  for  9  divisions  about  90.- 
000  troops  which  would  remain  along  Czecho- 
slovak-German frontier  ' 

Czechoslovak  Commission  In  Moscow  also 
discussed  with  Russia  all  Czech  clamus  for 
rectification  of  frontier  including  Glatz  and 
Leobschuetz  area  together  with  quite  an  ex- 
tensive but  narruw  strip  along  practically 
entire  Czech-German  frontier  He  promised 
to  send  me  full  description  of  this  area  at 
an  early  date  Russians  told  Czechs  that 
boundary  changes  would  have  to  be  settled 
at  peace  conference  " 

Playing  up  the  final  settlement  of  all 
frontier  questions  at  the  peace  conference' 
was   the   official    stance   of  Soviet   diplomacy. 


hXIINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Behind  the  rtlplumatli-  ^cene  the  Soviets 
played  quite  another  »;ame 

In  the  footnote  mentioneft  ab<:)ve  the  De- 
partment uf  State  reveals  that  the  American 
Ambassador  In  Moscow,  Hamman,  had  re- 
ported a  conversation  with  the  Czech  Am- 
b.»asador  In  Muscow,  Fifrlinger  in  which  the 
Litter  stated  that  negotiations  with  the 
Poles  at  Moscow  regarding  Teschen  had  come 
to  no  conclusion,  that  Pules  were  pressing 
ihetr  claim  particularly  because  of  their  loss 
•  )f  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
the  Poles  also  rejected  Czech  claims  to 
Kladsko  ■ 

The  same  footnote  Informs  the  readers 
that  President  Benri  had  told  the  American 
Charge  d  Affaires  Klieforth  that  Czecho- 
slovakia would  never  give  up  Its  claims  to 
Teschen  "  It  also  reveals  that  the  American 
Ambassador  In  Warsaw,  Arthur  Blxss  Lane 
reported  the  opinion  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Ambassador  In  Poland,  Joseph  Hejret.  that 
Poli,-«h  agitation  <iver  Teshen  had  been  fos- 
tered by  the  Soviet  Government  in  order  to 
make  \Xs  Influence  further  felt  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  " 

^TR*TBCIC  ANNCXArlON   i>F  r  ARPA  rHO-ttKRAINE 

That  the  Americans  never  fell  for  the 
flimsy  "justlflcatlnns"  of  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion of  the  Carpatho-Ukralne  can  be  seen  by 
the  despatch  which  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor In  Moscow,  Harrxman,  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  July  J,  1945  He  telegraphed: 
"Citation  of  ethnological  affinity  and  of 
Rutheiiinn  people  for  reunion  with  Ukrain- 
ian Motherland  can  only  bring  a  smile  from 
anyone  familiar  with  province  of  Ruthenla 
Ruthenla  was  l.vst  associated  wTth  Uralne,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware.  In  1220  a  period  not 
llkelv  to  evoke  any  lively  associations  m 
minds  of  present  population  Bulk  uf  people 
are  Ulitrrate  and  politically  apathetic  Most 
rif  them  .ire  probably  inclined  for  economic 
re.isons  to  look  back  on  their  inclusion  in 
Hapsburg  Hungary  as  most  prosperous  and 
happy  time  in  recollection  of  living  people 
Outward  manifestations  of  Ruthenlan  po- 
litical sentiment  have  usually  been  chiefly 
a  matter  of  a  few  intellectuals,  usually  not 
natives  of  the  province.  Claim  of  cultural 
affinity  with  Ukraine  is  tenuous  and  debat- 
able It  is  of  fairly  recent  origin  and  l'^ 
protagonists  among  whom  the  Nazis  In  1939 
were  some  of  the  most  prominent  have  gen- 
erally had  ulterior  motives" 

Province  contains  no  economic  resources  of 
any  Importance.  Its  population  Is  In  a  piti- 
able state  of  squalor  and  backwardness;  and 
It  has  always  been  a  financial  burden  on  any 
larger  state  It  was  lassoclated  with  It  could 
therefore  hardly  be  desired  by  Russia  for  eco- 
nomic reasons" 

In  view  of  the  above  It  seems  clear  that 
mam  reasons  for  cession  was  Its  strategic  po- 
sition and  desire  of  Moscow  leaders  to  have 
common  frontier  with  Hungary  iThls  mo- 
tive became  evident  when  Khrushchev  de- 
cided m  1956  to  march  into  Hungary  in  order 
to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolution  J  E  )  Ex- 
tensive connection  of  Ruthenlan  economy 
with  Hungary,  favored  hy  Lre^igraphlcal  fac- 
tors will  give  Soviet  authorities  another 
channel  of  entry  Into  Hungarian  economic 
aHalrs   ' 

On  July  9  1945.  the  .\merlcan  Charg6 
d  Affaires  in  Prague  expressed  his  agreement 
with  Harrlman's  opinion  concerning  Ruthe- 
nia    He  wired  the  .Secretary  of  St.ite 

I  agree  fully  with  Harrlman's  views  re- 
garding incorporation  of  Ruthenla  While 
Czechoslovakia  gladly  got  rid  of  Ruthenla. 
as  It  was  A  real  burden  on  the  state,  the 
authorities  are  very  appreheiLsive  of  public 
opinion  In  US  fearing  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cused of  selling  Ruthenla  down  the  river' 
as  a  matter  of  appeasement  The  Czechs 
frankly  are  ashamed  of  the  deal,  as  It  was 
realized  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ruthe- 
nlans  would  have  voted  against  It  given  a 
chance  I  learned  reliably  that  the  main  ob- 
jection to  Allied  diplomats  landing  In  Con- 
staiuy*  en  route  to  fralia  iPraguej   was  de- 
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sire    to    prevent    them    from    learning    true 
.situation  In  Ruthenla  " 

HOLISM     MEASt'RCS    AGAINST     THE     LOCAL    CZECH 
POPULATION 

.\n  interesting  light  vipon  the  Polish  prac- 
tices In  the  areas  claimed  by  Czechoslovakia 
IS  being  shed  In  a  despatch  trom  the  Czecho- 
slovak Ministry  for  Foreign  Artalrs  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Czech  •  •  •  Slovak 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent  a  similar 
note  to  the  Repre  •  •  •  b«r  13.  The  follovv- 
ing  parts  may  be  quoted 

By  a  note  of  the  beginning  of  June  194.5, 
concerning  Czechoslovak  claims  on  the  area 
of  Kladsko,  the  Czecho.slovak  Ministry  if 
Foreign  Affairs  took  the  liberty  of  Informing 
the  Representative  of  the  Government  of  tHi' 
United  States  of  America  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak Crtjvcrnment  were  preijannp  proposals 
for  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  disadvantage  of  hostile 
powers  The  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  sent  a  similar  note  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives ut  Praha  (Prague)  of  the  tiovern- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  of  the  Union  of  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics   and  of  France" 

" .\i  the  same  time,  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment Informed  the  Polish  Oovernment 
through  their  Minister  at  Warsaw  of  thi- 
preparation  of  .such  proposals  The  Czecho- 
slovak Goveriinient  did  this  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  rectification  of  the  northea.'^t 
boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Its  advan- 
tage could  affect  the  future  boundaries  of 
Poland,  and  with  the  determination  to  settle 
problems,  of  this  kind  In  amicable  accord 
with  the  Polish  Government  From  the  note 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  as  well  a.s 
from  oral  communications,  made  hy  com- 
petent persons,  the  Polish  Government 
learned  that  the  Czechoslovak  proposals 
also  concerned  Kladsko.  Hlubcice  .uk! 
Ratlbor  districts  and  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Oovernment  intends  supporting  their  claims 
to  those  regions  also  by  ethnographical 
arguments." 

It  Is  true  that,  by  the  Potsdam  Acreement. 
the  administration  of  the  Kladsko,  Hlubcice 
and  Ratlbor  districts  has  been  entrusted  '■> 
Poland,  .ind  therefore,  'he  settling  of  the 
question  Into  which  State  these  districts 
should  be  incorporated,  has  been  reserved  for 
the  peace  conference  The  Czechoslovak  de- 
mands tor  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers  in 
these  region.s  have  not.  therefore,  become 
meaningless  and.  for  this  reason,  the  Czecho- 
^lovak  f'rovernment  cannot  be  indifferent  if 
the  Polish  authorities  in  the  said  districts 
take  measures  against  the  hKal  Czech  popu- 
latiijh  which  create  the  impression  of  liavine 
as  their  object  the  eradication  of  the  Czech 
element  In  these  regions  and  thus  the  depriv- 
ing of  the  Czechoslovak  Oovernment  ot  one 
of  the  arguments  which  they  intend  to  pit 
forward  in  favour  of  their  territorial  ut- 
mands;  neither  can  they  be  Indifferent  i:  the 
Polish  authorities  and  Polish  troops  act  m 
a  manner  which  must  necessarily  result  In 
the  total  cessation  of  all  economic  life  in 
those  districts." 

OPPRESSION    OF    CZECH     NATIONAL    MINORITV 

.According  to  authentic  reports,  the  popu- 
lation of  Czech  nationality  in  the  Kladsko 
(Glatz),  Hlubcice  iLeobschutZ)  and  Ratibor 
areas  is  being  constantly  changed,  requisi- 
tion, expel,  beat  and  persecute,  and  Polish 
state  authorities  This  population  is  con- 
strained by  all  means  to  take  part  in  demon- 
strations for  the  annexation  ot  these  regions 
to  Poland  and  Is  compelled  to  sign  mani- 
festoes calling  for  this  .innexation  The  Po- 
lish authorities  have  started  a  forcible  action 
for  the  acquisition  of  Polish  Stale  cltiMn- 
ship  1  hey  summon  inhabitants  of  Czech  na- 
tionality particularly  supporters  of  families. 
and  confer  upon  them  Polish  State  citizen- 
ship Everyone  is  obliged  to  sign  and  protests 
are  of  no  avail  In  communities  where  Czeciu 
are  living.  Polish  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished and  church-services  in  Polish  :ir» 
being   introduced,    sermons   in   the   mother- 
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tongue  of  the  people,  customary  from  time 
immemorial,  are  Interdicted," 

•  Hand    In    Hand   with   nationality   oppres- 
sions   goes    unscrupulous    economic    oppres- 
Mon    The  economic  situation  in  these  parts 
Is  so  dreadful  that  they  are  faced  with  abso- 
lute ruin    The  army  units,  which  are  being 
constantly   changed,  requisition,  expel,  beat 
and    persecute,    and    the   administrative   au- 
thorities do  not  remain  far  behind  in  similar 
.ictlvitles    Tlie  local  population  is  driven  to 
despair    by    the    terror    reigning   everywhere. 
Bedding,   furnishings,    including   wall-clocks 
and  sewingmachines,  as  well  as  agricultural 
machines   and   implements,   cattle — down   to 
ihe  last  cow — and  even  crops  are  being  taken 
from  the  inhabitants.  Czech  farms  are  being 
occupied  by  Polish  colonists  from  the  East, 
who  torce  the  Czech   population  to  work  in 
the    fields;    lor   their   work   they   give   them 
neither  food  nor  money.  In  some  places  the 
.nhabitants  are  being  driven  out  altogether 
from    their   farms   and    (twellings,    are   being 
•isscmbled   m   ramps   and   then    taken   away; 
the  Czech  inhabitants,  m  some  places,  have 
been    tortured    liy    official    Polish    organs   In 
rooms  especially  equipped  for  that  purpose." 
"It    Is    no    wonder    that,    in    this    dreadful 
economic  situation,  f.imine  is  setting  in  and, 
m    consequence    of    that    as    well    as    of    the 
i^evere     mental     and     physical     torment     to 
which    this    population    is    being   subjected, 
mortality  li;  increasing  at  an  amazing  rate, 
111  Ratlbor,  !,ir  Instance,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons  die  every  day.  mostly  children. 
There  are  no  hospitals,  no  doctors,  no  medi- 
1  arr.rnt.s  and.  m  some  communities,  typhoid 
fever  Is  beginning  to  Epread" 

FOR    THREE    DAYS    NEPiHER    GOD    NOP.    MERCY" 

"These  horrors  are  crowned  by  the  fact 
•;iat  both  soldiers  and  civil  commissaries  and 
their  assistants  every  day  utter  threats  to 
the  eBect  that,  if  the  population  does  not 
remain  in  those  regions,  the  time  will  come 
when  'trzy  dm  luf  beyid^ic  Hoga  a  slitouania' 
iFor  three  days  there  will  be  neither  God  nor 
;:iercy'i.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  for 
I'^ar  lest  thev  should  be  transferred  to  Po- 
;  .nd,  the  inhabitants,  often  with  only  a  small 
suitcase,  are  fleeing  across  the  frontier  into 
Czechoslovakia   " 

"Since  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  by  this 
method  of  proceeding,  the  Polish  authorities 
.ire  pursuing  m  the  Kladsko.  Hlubcice  and 
I'.itibor  districts  a  policy  of  faits  accomplis 
•Anich,  in  their  consequences,  might  impair 
>  )me  of  the  premises  in  f.ivour  of  the  satis- 
:  :ng  of  the  Czechoslovak  claims  to  the  said 
districts  or,  on  the  satisfying  of  those 
t.aims.  might,  to  say  the  least,  cause  Czecho- 
-■-lovakla  to  come  into  possession  of  territory 
i-'iinically  estranged  and  economically  de- 
;:reclated.  the  Czechoslovak  Government  take 
•:ie  liberty  of  drawing  attention  to  this  state 
01  affairs," 

It  is  true  that  the  Potsdam  Conference 
entrusted  Poland  with  the  administration 
even  of  those  parts,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
.-•ressed  the  f.ict  that  the  definite  frontiers 
•vould  be  determined  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government,  It  plainly  follows  that 
•he  Polish  Government  are  not  empowered 
:  J  effect  in  those  districts  changes  in  the 
situation  such  as  would  prejudice  the  deci- 
sion ot  the  Peace  Conference,  The  settling  of 
those  areas  with  Polish  population  alone 
creates  a  state  which  Is  of  Itself  prejudicial. 
The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  drew  the 
.iitention  of  the  Polish  Government  to  the 
tnatter  in  their  note  of  August  20th,  1943, 
,viih  the  request  that  they  should  remedy 
it  and  now  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  the 
C.^vernnient  of  the  United  States  of  America 
•o  be  kind  enough  to  act  accordingly." 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  avail 
'heinselves  of  this  opi>oriunity  to  express  to 
; :;e  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
"he  assurance  of.  their  highest  considera- 
tion.—Praha,  August  26,   1945." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FINAL  SETTLEMENT  ONLY    BY   PE,\CE  CONFERENCE 

This  truly  remarkable  diplomatic  docu- 
ment should  be  of  Interest  to  Germans  who 
plead  for  the  recognition  of  the  Oder-Ne:sse 
line  as  a  permanent  frontier  between  Poland 
and  Germany  Every  single  argument 
brought  forth  by  Ja7i  Masarvks  Czech  For- 
eign Ministry  can  and  should  be  applied  to 
the  dispute  about  the  Oder-Neisse  hue.  The 
Czechs  were  right  in  stressing  the  fact  that 
Polish  administration  of  the  Hlubcicc- 
Ratibor  areas  was— under  International 
law — of  temporary  character  and  that  the 
final  settlement  could  only  be  made  by  u 
Peace  Conference, 

What  was  the  reaction  ol  the  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  State".' 

The  reaction  is  contained  m  .i  telegram 
from  the  American  Actiiip;  SecreUtry  ol  State. 
Dean  Acheson  of  September  29.  1945.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Amenciii  Ambassador  m 
Prague.  Steinhardt,  Acheson  s  answer  to  the 
Czech  document  reads  —in  us  decisive  pi.rt— 
as  follows; 

""Since  Polish  coiurol  ci  area  is  temiwrary 
pending  final  decision  o!  German  iror.tiers. 
Dept,  considers  that  problem  contained  m 
Zecho  note  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Council  01  Foreign  Ministers  by  Zecho 
Govt  as  a  development  which  jirejudices  tinal 
settlement  of  irontiers  ..s  onteniplaled  ;n 
Potsdam  agreement  " 

"  Repeated  to  London  as  8040;  rejiealed  to 
Warsaw  as  150,-  -Acl'.eson," 

This  was  the  correct  iiosition  C'l  the 
American  Department  of  State, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  to  ex- 
haust the  evaluation  ol  the  documents  jiro- 
duced.  Its  purpose  v.as  to  p.'-oduce  a  selection 
of  the  documents  contained  in  the  latest 
State  Department  iniblical'.on.  dcctiments 
which  shall  for  years  be  the  subject  of  his- 
torical and  ixDlitical  consideration  by  present 
..nd  future  historians. 


GIDEON   OPPENHEIMER— 
RENAISSANCE    MAN 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  a  gentle  man  by  the 
name  of  Gideon  Oppenheimer  died,  the 
victim  of  a  heart  attack.  Gideon  was  a 
close  personal  frierid  and  certainly  cne 
of  Idaho's  most  illustrious  adopted  sons. 
for  he  was  born  in  Berlin,  reared  in 
Prague,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
New  York.  It  was  a  flip  of  a  com  16 
years  ago  that  made  him  decide  to  move 
to  Idaho,  where  he  s^urchased  a  -mall 
weekly  newspaper.  Idaho  was  fortunate 
the  coin  brought  him  West  from  New 
York. 

Gideon  Oppenheimer  was  a  man  of 
many  talents  and  many  interests.  He  uas 
a  newspaperman,  a  lawyer,  a  scholar,  I  it- 
tle  failed  to  interest  him,  from  athletics 
to  politics  to  chess.  But  his  special  in- 
terest was  recruiting  young  Idahoans 
with  outstanding  scholastic  talents  for 
his  alma  mater.  Columbia  University. 
Through  his  efforts,  scores  of  Idahoans 
of  high  scholastic  ability  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  Columbia,  and 
the  university  recognized  his  efforts  by 
awarding  him  its  Outstanding  Alumni 
Award. 

In  the  words  of  Suzanne  Dabney  Tay- 
lor, who  wrote  movingly  of  Gideon  in  an 
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article  published  m  the  Iniermountain 
Observer  following  his  death.  "'With  the 
I.Q.  which  hovered  around  the  geiuus 
level,  Gideon  lashed  into  activities  so  di- 
verse that  he  smacked  of  the  Renais- 
.sance  Man," 

Gideon  Oppenheimer  was  this  and 
more.  Bob  Lorimer.  who.se  sensitive,  well- 
written  columns  grace  the  pages  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  captured  another 
.side. 

His  secret  was  empathv  He  f.nderstooa 
people  and  was  kind  and  thought! ul  v^hen 
kindness  iind  thoughtlulness  counted, 

Mr.  President.  Idaho  has  lost  an  un- 
usually gifted  citizen.  But  Gideon  Oppen- 
heimer will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of 
his  adopted  State. 

I  ask  that  the  articles  by  Suzanne 
Dabney  Taylor  and  Bob  Lonmer  be 
printed  m  the  Extensions  ol  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Friends   Dlath    Rorsi  s   .MtMOKiKS   ok   HoIse 
Lav\"yers  Varied  Like 
I  lost  a  friend  a  lew  days  a^o. 
The    whole    tiling    seemed    unreal    when    I 
glanced    at   the   tieath   notices    It   had  only 
been  two  luciuhs  since  his  ciiarining  mother 
had  (lied — also  suddenly  and  also  of  a  heart 
.ittack     He   was   only   46   and   I   hadn't   even 
known  he  was  sick. 

He  was  pnrt  of  Boiseana  even  though  he 
liad  been  born  in  Berlin,  reared  In  Prague 
and  had  attended  New  York  schools.  He 
worked  liard  at  being  a  westerner  in  general 
and  an  Idahoan  specincally  ever  since  he 
moved  here  16  \"fars  ago  lo  take  over  man- 
agement of  the  Meridian  Times 

It  took  a  little  time  to  tret  acquainted 
with  Gideon  Oppenheimer,  When  I  first  met 
him  I  wasn't  too  sure  I  even  liked  him.  He 
Ijrought  with  iiim  the  coolness  ol  many  east- 
erners augmented  with  tiie  innuence  of  for- 
mal European  upbringin^v  Frankly,  I  fell  he 
was  a  little  snooty. 

I  was  wrong.  Actiialiv.  I  believe  he  was  In- 
.'tinctively  rery  shy  He  sometimes  tried  to 
cover  up  v.iih  brusque  mannerism  and.  oc- 
casionally, impatient  taitbursts  when  faced 
with  people  who  hit  lum  the  wrong  w"ay. 
Then  he  would  do  an  about-iace  and  treat 
.;  child  or  an  animal  in  a  way  that  was  well 
i)eyond  what  either  deserved. 

Unlike  some  people  who  exploit  their  past, 
i.e  seldom  talked  about  his  war  years,  I  knew 
that  lie  earned  a  Purple  Heart  but  I  dldnt 
know  j'le  iiad  two  of  iliem — or  five  battle 
stars — until  I  read  the  obituary. 

He  once  showed  me  soir.e  pictures  he  had 
taken  when  American  troops  liberated  one 
ol  the  Nazi  torture  camps.  It  was  too  la'.e 
:or  liberation  of  n"iany  r,i  the  prisoners.  It 
must  have  been  ;i  terrible  emotional  experi- 
ence lor  Gideon.  In  spit*  of  his  special  train- 
ing as  an  interpreter  for  his  w"ork  as  a  com- 
bat intelligence  officer,  he  had  a  personal 
.-'tase  in  tlie  mess. 

As  I  recall,  at  least  six  of  his  mother■^ 
relatives  had  fallen  victim  to  the  r.orrors 
perpetrated  by  Hitler  s  butchers  In  addition 
TO  rirst-hand  knowledge  what  the  Nazis  did 
to  members  of  his  own  race,  lie  was  aware 
of  how  other  minorities  had  been  mistreated 
l(jr  their  refusing  to  compromise  to  demands 
I  i  storm  troopers. 

The  funny  thing  v^-as  Gideon  and  I  had  few 
mutual  interests,  I  mentioned  t'ne  wonders 
'  f  the  Dodgers  when  he  talked  riboul  Mickey 
Mantle  When  lie  lauded  Columbia  College, 
I  vvotiid  take  another  side  I  didn't  share  his 
avid  interest  In  politics  nor  literature  for  lit- 
erature's sake. 

Gideon  lacked  natural  ability  to  work  with 
liif  l.ands  but  he  nad  a  brilliant  mind — not 
c  u!y  full  of  facts  but  also  possessing  the  abll- 
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Ity  to  put  U  into  gear  tus  evidenced  by  his 
prowess  at  the  chess  board  and  bridge  table 
Incidentally.  I  play  neither  nor  am  I  inter- 
ested in  learning. 

H1.S  secret  was  empathy  He  understood 
people  and  was  kind  and  thoughtful  when 
kindness  and  ihoughtlulness  counted 

He  had  ether  friends  Thl.s  was  proven  by 
the  acid  test  :i  funeral  attended  by  but  one 
living  relative  i  as  litr  as  I  i<nowi.  a  cousin 
who  participated  In  the  .simple  Jewish  .serv- 
ice But  there  were  a  number  of  persons  at- 
tending They  were  of  various  ages  It  was 
obvious  from  the  looks  on  the  faces  of  the 
young  pallbearers  that  they  felt  personal 
loss 

It  was  windy  and  cloudy  at  the  cemetery 
I  couldn't  hear  very  well  but  wiiat  I  rlid  hear 
•sounded  like  A  thousand  will  lall  at  your 
very  side  and  ten  thousand  at  your  right 
hand:  to  you  It  will  not  come  near 

The    Coin    Fell    to    the    West    for    Giocdn 

OPPCNHtlMER 

One  day  about  a  decade  ago  Gideon  Oppen- 
heimer  tossed  a  coin  in  h;s  New  York  apart- 
ment to  decide  whether  lu  ouy  a  newspaper 
at  Merlden.  Conn.,  or  Meridian.  Idaho  It  was 
Idaho  3  luck  that   the  coin  fell   west 

Gideon  was  a  degree-carrying  lawyer  from 
Columbfa  University,  a  member  of  ihe  bar 
of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
architect  of  the  law  course  designed  for  the 
.■\merlcan  Legion  Boys  State  delegates  and 
the  YMCA  Youth  Legislature,  in  which  Idaho 
Is  a  participant.  However  he  iiad  another 
held  that  called  hini,  the  challenge  and  ex- 
citement 01  newspaper  work  He  had  come 
under  its  spell  while  editor  of  his  school 
newspaper  and  as  a  writer  lor  university  pub- 
lications. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Boise  he  made  a 
deal  for  a  weekly  published  at  Meridian 
which  he  promptly  re-named  the  .Wendian 
Times.  Later  when  he  bought  a  dally  at 
Caldwell  he  also  re-named  this  the  Caldwell 
Times  Both  were  in  honor  of  his  model,  the 
Sew  York  Times,  which  ne  read  without  fall 
every  day  until  his  death  last  week  at  the 
age  of  46. 

.\fter  a  period  .spent  with  these  news- 
paper enterprises  he  sold  out  and  upened  a 
law  practice  in  Boise  where  his  mother.  Mi.. 
Carol  Oppenheimer.  had  Joined  him.  She  (led 
la^t  DecembtT 

During  th.s  newtpaper  experience  'ic  had 
become  an  active  participant  in  Idaho  Demo- 
cratic politics  .md  worked  in  the  eariv  ram- 
p;;igns  of  Sen.  Frank  Church.  As  a  caiupil^n 
manager,  lie  piloted  Hobert  McLaughlin  jf 
Mountain  Home  to  the  Democratic  numma- 
tu>n  for  V  j  Senator  In  1960.  but  lost  m  the 
ijener.il  elect. on  to  Republican  Henry  Dwor- 
snnk. 

With  t'.e  I.Q  which  hovered  around  the 
genius  level.  Gideon  lashed  into  activities 
so  diverse  thai  he  smacked  ol  the  Renaia- 
i.'iice  Man. 

He  adored  games,  but  now  he  haled  to 
lu>c!  Eugene  Thomas.  Boise  attorney  and  a 
classmate  of  uiderm  s  at  Columbia,  recalls 
on  one  pleasant  day  a  dozen  tables  for  chess 
were  set  out  in  the  university  close  under 
tne  loity  pU^ne  trees.  Gideon  was  the  chnl- 
Icnger  for  each.  He  twjk  every  game  with 
DC.ircely  a  furrow  of  concentration  on  his 
brow. 

During  World  War  11  he  ;er  ed  as  a  combat 
inteliicince  officer  m  the  miantry.  He  was 
severely  wounded  .-.nd  received  two  purple 
heais    nd  fue  'lattle  stars. 

His  drlvui;j  passion  was  the  development  of 
yuuiig  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability 
towttd  university  experience  Specihcally. 
t;iiil  meant  the  recruilinent  of  bnght  young 
Id  ihoans  for  Columbia. 

To  Uiese  he  upened  nls  excellent  library 
:-.j  well  as  the  pages  of  his  sophisticated 
mind,  which  h^d  been  nurtured  .n  Germany 
where  he  was  born  in  1922.  He  w  .»  a  >chcol 
boy  at  Prague,  Czechoslovakia  and  experi- 
enced   travel   in   other    Europtaii   co.intries. 


EXTtNSlONS  OF  RIiMAKKS 

where  his  father  s  business  os  a  metals  buyer 
took  him  (Gideons  ffither  died  shortlv  be- 
fore his  son  s  removal  to  Idaho  i 

The  young  students  whose  scholastic  rec- 
ords would  seem  to  fit  them  for  undergn^d- 
uat«  wurk  at  Columbia  were  CJideon's  proj- 
ect In  his  search  for  the  worthy  he  -a as  as 
relentless  .is  a  blood  hound  and  scoured  the 
!-tHte  for  those  whose  attainments  re.iched 
Ills  ears  For  these  etTorts.  which  gave  Co- 
lumbia scores  cjf  Idahoans.  many  of  them  of 
the  highest  calibre,  he  received  his  alma 
maters  Outstanding  Alumni  .Award 

the  achievements  of  these  young  men  will 
.-erve  .is  Oppenheimer's  memorial  long  alter 
hu  personal  memory  has  vanished  like  the 
blue  haze  of  autumn  from  the  Idaho  hills 


THE   URB.^N    CfUSLS      KVKRVBODYS 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

•'t     NfVV      ,1'HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1969 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
ail  outstaiidirm  American,  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  .spoke  at  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity on  the  problems  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion's urban  centers.  His  .speech  wa.s  a 
tjood  one  and  to  the  point,  .stressing  the 
responsibilities  of  tree  enterprise  m  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  our  cities.  The  text 
of  the  speech  follows: 

The  Urban  crisis — E\ERrBnDT  s  Business 
I  Address  by  David  Rockefeller  i 

When  .Alexander  .Aldnch  .ind  his  academic 
colleagues  invited  me  to  participate  In  this 
Conference,  they  neglected  to  explain  the 
historic  antecedents  of  the  area.  It  was  only 
later  that  I  learned  that  we  are  meeting  in 
the  shadow  of  a  shrine  of  rock  ii  roll  music — 
the  old  Brooklyn  Paramount  Theatre! 

To  me.  it  Is  reassuring  to  find  that  there 
Is  actually  one  place  In  our  city  where  the 
three  R's  of  learning  have  displaced  the  two 
R's  of  music! 

One  place,  that  is,  where  Beatlemania' 
has  given  way  to  entomology! 

or  course,  there  may  be  some  who  would 
take  Issue  with  this  shift,  but  I'm  sure  the 
chorus  of  dissent  would  not  be  nearly  so  loud 
as  the  one  that  crreeted  the  news  that,  on  our 
Avenue  ol  the  Americas,  there  are  now  more 
banks  than  bars! 

I've  heard  .i  number  of  people  express 
s»rave  doubts  th.it  this  trend  represents 
urban  progress ! 

At  any  rate,  it  ieenis  to  ine  the  site  of 
today's  meeting  provides  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  a  discussion  of  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing long-term  econonilc  problem.*! — a  prob- 
lem known  perhaps  too  familiarly  as  the 
crisis  of  our  cities. 

Within  a  short  distance,  we  have  numer- 
ous examples  of  the  activities,  hopes  and 
fru.jirailons  that  surround  efforts  to  bring 
.ibout  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens 

A  lew  blocks  to  the  north,  plans  for  de- 
velopment iif  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  com- 
plex hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  signlhcant 
Increa.ve  in  Job  v-pportunitles  The  adjacem. 
Bedford-Stuyvesaiu  area,  which  houses  the 
nation's  largest  non-white  population.  U  the 
focus  of  ambitious  training  and  redevelop- 
ment programs  .\nd  in  the  nearby  Ocean 
Hill  experimental  school  district,  recent 
events  demonstrated  that  change  does  not 
come  easily  and  that  even  the  best  Inten- 
tioned  efforts  may  inflame  feelings  of  resent- 
ment  that    have  smoldered  for  years. 

All  the.se  activities,  I  think,  reflect  an  ex- 
panded gnawing  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  our  ci'ies.  But  unhappily  they 
reflect,  too,  the  fact  ;hat  far  more  Intensive 
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efforts  are  needed  if  we  .ire  to  cure  present 
ills,  while  retaining  the  representative  ch.ir- 
acter  of  our  Government  and  insuring  t!-.e 
freedom  of  individuals  and  enterprises  to 
pursue  the  quest  for  betterment 

While  solutions  to  specific  urban  problems 
are  immensely  complicated,  I  feel  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  chiri- 
hed  at  least  the  general  approach  that  nnmt 
be  taken.  It  Is  not  a  Government  approa,-h 
exclusively.  Nor  Is  it  a  private  sector  ap. 
proach  It  is  a  massive  cooperative  effort  that 
mobilizes  every  segment  of  our  society  for  a 
sustained  campaign 

Anything  less,  in  my  Judgment,  is  doomed 
to  failure  The  crisis  of  our  cities  must  lie 
everybody's  concern  and  everybody's  busl- 
iie.ss. 

As  John  Gardner  put  it  recently.  'We  have 
an  ample  supply  of  handwrmgers.  but  we  are 
in  very  short  ,'upply  of  people  vvDhng  to  Icntl 
a  hand." 

The  cooperative  approach  I  mentioned  is 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  concept  .if 
Mr  Gardner's  Natinnal  Urban  Coalition.  .As 
you  know,  this  is  an  organization  that  em- 
braces business,  labor,  education,  church 
groups,  community  leaders— the  entire  spec- 
trum of  our  society— and  reaches  out  to  local 
areas  where  these  problems  must  ultimately 
rind  their  solutions  It  is  unique  in  two  re- 
spects: hrst.  because  it  Is  not  sponsored  by 
any  one  constituency  but  by  all  significant 
elements  of  the  community;  second,  because 
it  does  not  locus  on  a  single  problem  but  in 
the  whole  range  of  urban  [iroblcms. 

To  understand  why  such  a  broadly  ba.-fd 
effort  IS  indispensable,  we  need  only  remind 
"urselves  of  the  issues  that  are  straining  the 
sinews  of  our  social  structure — issues  rooted 
in  social,  technological,  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  incredible  complexity 

From  a  social  standpoint,  a  critical  fact..- 
has  been  the  migration  of  Negro  farm  lab  ,r 
from  the  south  to  our  northern  urban  cen- 
ters.  a  movement  involving  almost  lour  mil- 
lion people  over  the  past  30  years  Allhoueh 
much  pro'.:ress  h.as  been  made  In  assimilating 
these  people,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
And.  paradoxically,  even  as  progress  Is  ac- 
celerated, it  has  given  rise,  in  some  quarters 
to  strident  demands  for  a  fragmented  rather 
than  an  integrated  society 

The  technological  implications  of  t.;.s 
rural-to-urban  migration  have  been  .vvv- 
some.  Indeed,  especially  in  'he  field  of  tr.ihf- 
poriation.  The  task  of  getting  people  into  a,:d 
out  of  our  cities,  as  well  as  moving  them 
around  inside,  is  a  long  way  from  bejiig 
mastered.  We  are  equally  far  behind  in  de,ii- 
ing  with  air  and  water  pollution  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  recreation  fic.llties 

The  poiitiral  and  economic  Impact  ol  ::iis 
population  ,shift  is  further  cause  for  grave 
concern.  For  the  most  part,  suburban  areas 
uo  not  lall  '.vithln  the  ^ame  political  juri  - 
diction  as  the  major  cities  tiieinselves.  Our 
nieiropolUan  areas  are  made  up  of  a  ho:;t  of 
autonomous  political  entitles— ^ome  1.500  in 
the  Greater  New  Yor:;  region  alone — uic; 
each  IS  understandably  Jealous  of  Its  inde- 
pendent status  From  the  point  of  view  (f 
efleciive  municipal  adminisirailon.  this  ccn- 
siitutes  a  major  obstacle,  beyond  this,  tne 
inllux  ol  low-income  families  and  the  exodus 
oi  hiiddle-inconie  families  from  the  central 
cities  have  reduced  tax  revenuej  at  the  very 
time  'vvhen  the  costs  of  providing  education, 
police  protection,  sanitation,  health  serv- 
ices and  welfare  have  all  risen  astrononii- 
cally. 

In  view  of  the  ma^niiude  and  coniple.xity 
of  ti>ese  problems,  ii  l,s  clear  that  we  must 
come  to  .some  firm  conclusions  on  national 
priorities.  Without  a  realistic  schedule  of 
goals  and  a  commitment  of  resources  to  meet 
them,  we  are  certain  to  experience  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  a  consequent  lack  of  ac- 
complishment. Regretta'oly.  the  resources 
available  to  d';al  ■with  the  urban  crisis  are  lar 
more  limited  than  our  aspirations,  so  we  can 
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scarcely  atiurd  \o  scniaiuicr  anything  through 
lack   of   planning   and    cixirdinatioii. 

In  recent  niuiuhs.  a.>  the  new  .Administra- 
tion in  Washlngicn  iia.r  developed  plans  for 
the  future,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  private  sector  ^  >  iMr.Ukrmg  an  increa.'^- 
uig  burden  in  luaiuikjing  projects  to  improve 
training,  euucalion.  health  services  and 
iiousin!<  .iiiiong  the  disadvaiuaged 

I  think  this  move,  toward  what  Peter 
Drucker  calls  'roprivaiizaiion"  of  the  econ- 
omy ;s  most  cnccuragmc.  and  I  hope  tliat 
more  will  come  of  u.  Business  must  assume 
'.reater  responsibility  in  the  virban  area  il 
It  wants  to  preserve  the  rights  It  has  en- 
Joyed  up  to  now.  .And,  in  my  view,  ii  has 
much  tj  contribute  through  the  application 
of  the  eihciency  and  economy  oi  business 
practice  to  public  problem-solving. 

Tne  particular  credciitials  business  lias  for 
this  role  rest  m  the  procedures  by  which 
private  managements  establish  goals  and 
move  to  their  accomplishment  Wherever  the 
condition  of  voluntary  entcrprire  governs 
and  the  consumer  makes  iiulependent  deci- 
sions, a  business  has  to  plan  liovv  to  produce 
and  distribute  at  .t  cost  the  market  is  able 
:o  absorb.  Because  lailure  is  costly,  every  el- 
lort  is  made  to  seek  each  new  objective  with 
more  science  and  exactitude,  less  intuition 
iiid  compromise. 

Above  all,  business  is  an  innovator.  It  is 
the  only  instuullon  in  cur  -nclety  created 
specihcally  lor  manai^iiig  change  It  is  also 
the  most  flexible  imd  adaptable  of  our  insti- 
tutions at  a  tune  when  these  cmaiities  are 
needed  as  never  beiore 

Guvernnient  now  lares  the  necessity  of 
j.rovicling  greater  beuehts  and  ;atisIactions 
v.ithin  the  increa.-,iiicly  limited  resources 
that  can  be  nui.nereU.  'There  is  questioning 
whether  a  limit  has  not  been  reached  ;n  a 
tax  load  that  ran  be  borne  without  .slowing 
down  the  economy.  There  is  also  evidence  ol 
.1  serious  slioriage  oi  capital  to  supply  the 
houses,  schools,  service  lacilities  and  ma- 
chines needed  to  provide  jobs  and  produce 
goods  lor  our  growing  population. 

There  must  "be  dramat-c  hrea'Kthrouyhs  in 
l>roviding  better  education,  health  services 
and  housing  at  reasonable  cost  Here,  t;'pi- 
caliy,  the  innovative  leadership  must  come 
Irom  business,  with  Government  lurnishing 
appropriate  incentives 

The  best  example  ol  this  we  have  had.  '.o 
:iu'  way  of  thinking,  is  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  was  introduced  during 
the  1930"s  as  a  guarantor  ol  home  mortgages. 
Originally,  the  C'rovernment  appeared  to  be 
'aklng  a"  sUbstaiUKil  risk.  In  point  nt  fact, 
'.hough,  there  have  l^een  virtually  no  losses. 
Because  the  Oovernmeni  stood  behind  these 
mortgages,  private  lunds  Howed  into  the 
market  and  cn.ibled  people  to  iniild  and  to 
vvn  homes. 

More  recently,  Busme.ss-Government  co- 
operation m  construction  has  been  stimu- 
lated with  the  lormation  oi  the  New  York 
state  Urb.iii  Development  Corporation. 
Through  tills  bod;-,  the  state  win  initiate  and 
plan  large-scale  community  projects  ;nd,  m 
^ome  cases,  handle  l.-.nd  .icquisition  :ind 
aemolition.  Then  private  enterprise  will  be 
orought  in  to  acquire  the  vacant  l.iiul  and 
vlevelop  tiie  various  elements  oi  the  project, 
except  in  instances  where  additional  public 
lunds  may  be  recimred  tor  subsidized  1  )vv- 
liicome  housing. 

The  passage  of  the  Housing  and  L'rij.m  De- 
velopment .Act  of  1968  has  also  opened  many 
avenues  lor  cooperation  and  business  acaon 
in  ihis  held.  One  of  the  most  promising  new 
leatures  of  that  legislation  is  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships,  vvhicii 
has  as  its  goal  the  construction  oi  50.000  ad- 
ditional low-  and  middie-incoine  homes  each 
year.  A  signiiic.ini  eiTect  should  be  to  siimu- 
i.ite  research  into  advanced  construction 
leclinology  so  that  lovv-mcome  housing  will 
become  even  more  attractive  to  jjrivaie  de- 
velopers 

These  examples  suggest  that   tiie  coopera- 
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tive  approach  to  urban  problems  is  not  merely 
desirable,  but,  m  many  cases,  essential  to 
success.  This  applies  to  cooperation  among 
Federal,  st.ite  and  local  tiovernment  units  as 
well  as  to  cooperation  within  :he  private 
sector. 

For  instance,  the  Urban  to.dition's  Task 
Force  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  on 
which  I  serve  includes  representatives  of 
labor,  the  hnancial  cummunity,  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  the  academic  community, 
urban  allairs  specialists  and  city  and  state 
officials, 

Such  .1  (iiverse  membership  priUKlcs  a 
broad  base  irom  which  to  attack  proljlems 
that  could  not  be  adequately  dealt  vviih  by 
any  one  segment.  This  'i  ,isk  Force  is  ctir- 
rently  coordinating  miormation  on  the  con- 
tributions that  corporat.ons,  universities,  the 
states  and  local  governments  can  make  to  the 
physical  rebuilding  oi  our  cities.  It  is  also 
sttidying  the  lormation  ot  national  housing 
markets — markets  large  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  advanced  technolocy  iii  construc- 
tion and  make  low-income  housiiic  economi- 
cally attractive  to  builders 

I  believe  the  type  ot  iiartnership  exempli- 
fied by  the  Urban  Coalition  can  iiseluUy  be 
earned  a  step  further  The  Coalition,  with  its 
Wide  cross-sectional  repre,ientation.  should  be 
able  to  contribute  enormously  to  tne  setting 
of  realistic  national  priorities  and  goals,  and 
I  would  hope  mat  arrangements  could  oe 
worked  out  with  the  appropriate  tiovern- 
ment agencies  to  make  such  a  contribution 
possible. 

The  primary  t.isk  oi  Government,  ot  course, 
IS  to  focus  the  political  energies  ol  the  peo- 
ple, to  dramatize  the  issues,  to  present  the 
fundamental  choices,  and  to  make  decisions. 
Once  we  have  achieved  a  measure  ol  con- 
sensus on  goals  and  priorities,  though,  there 
remains  the  lormidable  ta,3k  oi  iinplementa- 
tion.  And  here,  as  I  have  indic.iicd.  mere  is  a 
pivotal  role  that  bUEiness  .iiid  individual 
businessmen  cm  play 

Too  often,  I'm  afraid,  the  measures  chosen 
by  Government  are  those  that  survive  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  obstacle  course  after 
every  interest  croup  has  exerted  its  maximtim 
pressure.  Frequently  the  best  measures  h.ive 
the  least  support,  placing  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  responsible  public  servants  who  want 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  results  lor  the 
underprivileged  while  keeping  the  country 
economically  strong  and  able  to  continue  iiti- 
provms  itself. 

It  IS  my  thought  that  the  lousiness  com- 
munity— with  the  great  cipacity  it  has  for 
searciiing  out  methods,  devising  techniques, 
and  programming  operations  economically — 
cannot  do  less  than  vigorously  promote  the 
adoption  ot  the  best  projects  and  policies 
proposed,  m  liie  interests  of  all  our  citizens. 
What  is  needed,  in  my  view,  is  some  means 
of  incbilizing  the  opinions  and  resources  ol 
the  business  comniunity  behind  workable  ap- 
proaches to  urb.'.n  i)roble;ns.  and  then  per- 
sa.iding  Congress  vi  do  t'.ie  tnings  that  must 
lie  clone.  The  Influeiice  and  ideas  of  busi- 
'.es^ir.er.  are  needed  now  as  never  before. 
.ind  vvc  .should  apply  them  in  th.e  area  ot 
social  legislation  as  we  have,  in  the  p.i-s't  on 
issues  such  I's  taxes  and  tari.ffs. 

Not  long  .".go,  I  suggested  taat  one  nic.ms 
of  doiiig  this  inight  Vi?  throttgh  a  fctis'Uess 
Comniif  ee  for  .Social  Pmjrr^ss.  Tl'.is  would 
oe  a  pjiicy-niiiking  group  vvnlch  would  unily 
.;nd  coordinate  thf  otherwise  isolated  cilorts 
of  the  business  rommunity  in  this  field,  1- 
could  perform  a  iiighiy  useful  functicn  by 
onhstmg  vvitier  public  and  legislative  sup- 
port tor  constructive  proposals  to  e»!Co\uage 
■md  reinforce  nntionnl.  s-ate  and  local  efforts 
•o  Cope  with  urban  problems.  It  could  also 
iielp,  'U  Capitol  Hill,  to  promote  the  aims 
c:  m?  Urban  Coalition.  It  seems  io  me  that 
such  •.;  Business  Committee  could  do  niurh 
tj  sift  through  the  many  studies  of  the  ur- 
ban problem  anc^  help  put  together  a  realistic 
Ijrogram  for  action. 

In    anv    event,   regardless    of    The    mecha- 
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nlsm,  I  think  the  btisiness  com.munlty  must 
involve  itself  even  more  deeply  in  urban 
issues  in  the  iuture  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
-And  that  future  is  not  likely  to  be  two 
or  three  or  live  years,  but  the  rest  oi  your 
liletime   and   mine. 

Yet  I  don't  think  we  sliould  allow  ourselves 
to  become  unduly  discouraged  cither  by  the 
migmtude  of  the  problem  or  by  Us  likeiy 
duration.  All  of  us  can  peihaps  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  example  of  the  French  Marshal 
Hubert  Lyautey  who  asked  his  gardener  to 
plant  a  tree  near  a  bench  on  which  lie  par- 
ticulcrly  liked  to  sit.  The  gardener  protested, 
saying  that  the  tree  grew  only  slowly  and 
Would  not  reacli  maturity  for  100  years. 

"In  that  case."  replied  the  Marshal,  "^'e 
have  no  time  to  lose  so  plant  it  this 
aiterncxsn." 

In  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis,  we,  too, 
have  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  think  hard 
about  how  our  cities  can  be  made  to  work. 
I  hen  get  down  to  the  tough  practical  details 
ol  implementing  c)ur  thoughts  in  employ- 
ment, housing,  education  and  elsewhere.  This 
is  a  job  for  all  of  us — government,  business, 
labor,  the  academic  world,  religious  and  civ  ic 
groups  all  working  together.  We  must  remain 
everlastingly  at  the  job  il  our  cities  are 
ever  to  realize  their  full  iiotenliai  and  to 
hold  out  for  all  our  citizens  the  actuality  of 
the  American  Dream, 
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HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS.  JR. 

<    t     NEW    .ILRSKV 
IX   THE  .s^ENAlE   OF  THE  UNITED  ;- TAILS 

Wfdnesdaij.  March   2G.  1969 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Prcsideiii.  a  ,s!atcnient  of  "I.ci;i,slative 
Objectne.s'  was  adopted  on  February  1^5, 
2G,  1369,  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  As,sociation 
and  the  American  As.sociation  of  Retired 
Per,sons.  The  k-'^i.slative  council  repre- 
sents the  one  and  a  iiaii  million  member.s 
of  these  .sister  nrganizations,  and  the 
council  statement  serves  as  a  '-luide  to 
those  who  are  authorized  to  .speak  for 
these  orianizations  on  Icizi.siative  i.ssues. 
including  their  executive  director,  Cyril 
F.  Brickfield:  their  leaislative  represent- 
:.tive,  Ernest  Giddings:  and  their  Itiiis- 
lative  counsel,  James  S,  Rubin, 

This  statement  of  "Le-i^slative  Objec- 
tives" is  .sii:nincant  not  only  as  a  stati^- 
ment  of  the  aspirations  ot  these  one  and 
a  half  million  older  .'\menccns.  but  .ri,-o 
as  an  informative  indication  of  the  de- 
sires of  million,'--  of  others  of  this  aae  w  iio 
are  not  afTiliated  with  NRTA  and  AAKP. 

Included  amon';  ihe.se  legislative  ob- 
jectives are  recommendations  to  increase 
and  improve  social  .security  and  medi- 
care ccuents.  io  protect  fixed  incomes 
against  tie  lavapcs  of  inllation.  to  t-n- 
3Ct  new  l.-iWs  and  implement  existing 
lav.s  to  promote  safety  in  the  streets  and 
at  home,  to  provdc  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment, to  i'nprove  employment  and  serv- 
ice oppji'tunitics  for  the  elderly.  TinA  to 
protect  ccnsiimci's  auainst  frauds,  mis- 
representations, and  other  undtsiiable 
pi'ii  dices. 

The  statement  urues  the  President  to 
i.ssue  a  proclamation  calling  the  Vv'hiie 
House  Conference  en  Af^inu  for  1971.  as 
authori.7,ed  by  Public  Law  90-526,  en- 
acted last  year,  and  urges  the  appropri- 
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ation  of  funds  for  allocation  to  the  States 
to  permit  immediate  beainnmg  of  plan- 
nlns?  at  .State  and  local  levels  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  Conference 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
other  recommendations  in  this  state- 
ment of  legislative  objectives  In  order 
that  the  full  text  may  be  available  to 
Senators  and  inheis  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  printed   m  the  Record 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Lecislativi:   OBjECTrvi:s 

IMPROVED      SOCIAL      SECVRtTY      MID      MEDICARE 

BENErrrs 

!  We  support  legislation  to  increase  the 
minimum  Social  Security  benefit  to  at  least 
J120  a  month  and  provide  corresponding  tn- 
creiLses  at  all  Social   benefit   levels 

2  We  recommend  that  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limitation  be  amended  to  permit 
annual  earned  income  of  S3000  without  re- 
duction in  Social  Security  benefits 

!  We  '.:rge  that  the  widows  Social  Security 
benefit  b^  increased  u)  100  per  cent  of  the 
worker  «;    benefit 

4  We  favor  legislation  to  establish  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefits  for  all  persons 
age  70  or  older  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  cash  benents  under  the  Social  Security 
program 

5  We  urge  Congress  to  assure  that  all  per- 
sons win  be  eligible  for  Medicare  upon  at- 
taining  age   65 

6  We  urge  the  Congress  to  include  pre- 
scription drug  costs  in  Medicare 

7  We  support  the  principle  of  preventive 
care  to  promote  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  aged. 

8  We  urge  a  bipartisan  study  of  the  whole 
Social  Security  system  in  relation  to  today's 
economv- 

AAEQUATX  RETIREMENT  INCOME 

"j  We  urge  the  states  to  increase  pension 
benents  of  all  retired  teachers  to  .it  least  a 
$2400  .1  ye'ar  minimum  based  on  25  years  i^f 
service,  with  proportional  benefits  for  all 
service  of  shorter  duration. 

10  We  urge  ndoption  of  a  national  policy 
of  1  a  I  the  transferability  of  public  and  pri- 
vate retirement  credits,  ibi  five-vear  or  ear- 
lier vesting  of  retlrenient  benefits,  and  ici 
adequate lundlng 

1 1  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  federal 
funding  to  encourage  the  States  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  outstate  teaching  credit 

12  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  increases  for  railroad  retirees. 

13.  We  urite  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  increases  lor  civil  service  re- 
tirees 

14  We  urge  the  Congress  to  protect  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  all  other  older 
Americans  in  their  benefits  when  increases 
are  voted  in  SiJcial  Security  or  pensions 

SAFETY  IN  THE  STRICTS  AND  AT  HOME 

15  We  urge  effective  implement.iiion  and 
ftnct  enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  and  en- 
actment of  new  ones  where  necessai^. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST    INFLATION 

'.6  We  ur^e  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  intensify  all  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  persons  on  fixed 
retirement  incomes 

:7  We  urge  that  all  public  and  private 
pension  programs  be  revised  to  provide  auto- 
matic pension  increases  tied  to  a  rise  la  the 
cost  of  llMng. 

E«ttTABLE    TAX    TREATMENT 

18  We  urge  that  the  entire  economic  com- 
munity of  The  Nation  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial improvement  of  needy  older  .Americans 

19.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  permit  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  to  deduct  all  unrelm- 
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bursed  expenses  for  drugs  and  other  medi- 
cal expenditures  from  thei'  Federal  income 
taxes 

20  We  believe  that  single  persons  over 
age  65  with  incomes  up  to  $3500  a  year  and 
married  couples  over  age  65  with  incomes 
up  to  $6000  a  year  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  a  Federal  personal  income  tax 

21  We  urge  the  Congress  to  adjust  the 
retirement  income  credit  base  In  accordance 
with  the  increase  and  the  maximum  Social 
Security 

22  We  favor  replacing  the  retirement  In- 
•"ome  tax  credit  with  retirement  income  tax 
exemption 

EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITIES 

23  We  urge  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  passed  by  the 
90ih  Congress  and  expansion  of  its  pro- 
visions to  better  assure  those  over  age  65  who 
want  to   work,  the  opportunity   to  do  so 

24  We  urge  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  see  that  applications 
under  the  Model  Cities  Act  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  older  persons  in  the  affected 
areas  and  the  community  at  large 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

25  We  support  legislation  to  expose  and 
restrict  all  categories  of  misrepresentation 
and  fraud  to  consumers 

26  We  favor  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  aged  against  high 
drug  expenses 

27  We  urge  that  there  be  a  Consumer 
spokesman  at  the  highest  Executive  level  of 
Federal  Ciovernment 

28  We  oppose  the  adoption  by  any  State 
of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  un- 
til at  least  July  1970.  to  afford  adequate 
study  of  the  complex  provisions  of  the  Code 

29  We  urge  that  organizations  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  promote  the  Interest  of 
people  as  consumers,  encourage  protective 
leglsiiitlon.  and  further  consumer  education 

INDEPE.VDENCE,    SELF-RESPECT    AND    DICNrTY 

30  We  urge  that  the  method  of  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
formed 

31  We  reafflrm  <Hir  support  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  the  principles  upon  which 
It  is  bfised.  we  urge  Connress  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  exterLslon  uf  the  grants  program  to 
continue  support  uf  those  projects  which 
have  proved  successful,  hut  to  terminate 
those  which  have  not  fulfilled  their  (jriglnal 
purposes  redirecting  funds  into  other  more 
promising  programs,  we  further  uree  that 
amendments  to  the  Older  American  Act  fulfill 
the  objectives  established  by  Congress. 

32  We  urge  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  for  allocation  to  the 
states  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  In 
order  to  permit  immediate  pUanning  by  states 
in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aginis' 

33  We  reconfirm  our  belief  in  the  need  for 
an  '.ndependent  Federal  Commission  on  .'ig- 
ing  find  independent  State  Commissions  on 
•tglng 

34  We  urge  ,in  appraisal  of  the  eflteciive- 
nesi  >t  the  Presidents  Council  on  Aging  in 
coordinating  the  various  Federal  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

35  We  urge  Immediate  Implementation  of 
the  National  Commuiutv  ."senior  Service  Corps 
concept  under  the  Older  Americans  .\c\.  to 
provide  proErams  of  employment  and  service 
opportunities  for  older  persons. 

36  We  ur^te  the  Congress  to  support  more 
dyn.imlc  educational  programs  for  older 
I>ersons 

37  We  urge  that  the  several  states  develop 
and  adopt  a  uniform  prt^bnte  code 

RESOLtTTIONS 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association  and  the  American  Assocla- 
•lon  of  Retired  Persons  urge 

38  That  President  ^'lxon.  at  an  early  date. 
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appoint  a  Special  White  Hotise  Assistant  c>n 
•Aging 

ty  That  President  Nixon  i-s.sue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  for  the  While  House  Conference 
on  A«lng  for  1971 

40    That  the  month  of  May  be  proclaimed 
Older  Americans  Month" 


PRICE  COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

>■>     K.A.V.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  wheat  industry  plays  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  our  Nation's  economy 
and  in  addition  represents  a  mighty 
weapon  to  be  used  in  our  Government  s 
concerted  attack  on  the  prgblem  of 
t!unj,'er  and  ir.alnutntion. 

Today,  Mr,  Carl  Dumler.  the  inesi- 
deni  ot  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc..  at  the 
third  annual  congressional  breakfast 
-sponsored  by  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.. 
Western  Wheat  .A.ssociates,  U.S.A.,  Inc  . 
and  National  .^.ssociation  of  Wheat 
Growers,  made  .some  very  pertinent  and 
timely  remarks  concerninf;  several  new 
barriers  that  those  of  us  \itally  inter- 
ested in  the  wheat  industry  are  facing; 
this  year.  I  feel  that  Mr  Dumlers  re- 
marks and  sui,'gestions  concerning  the 
present  sulf  i)ort  dock  .strike  and  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
more  aggressive  e.xport  price  competitive 
program  represent  the  kind  of  thinking 
we  must  have  to  find  workable  answers 
to  these  pressing  jjroblems,  I  comtiiend 
Mr.  Dumlers  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  those  interested 
in  agriculture: 

Price  Competitiveness 
I  Remarks  by  Carl  Dumler.  president.  Greai 
IMains  Wheat.  Inc  .  at  the  third  annual 
congressional  breakf.ist  sponsored  by  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc  .  Western  Wheat  A.ssoci- 
.ites.  USA.  Inc  .  National  .-^.ssociation  rl 
Wheat  Growers.  Washington.  D  C  .  March 
26.    1 969  I 

Senator  Goodell.  distinguished  ^renators 
nnd  Congressmen,  and  fellow  wheal  produc- 
ers I.llce  most  people  today,  we  l.irmers  are 
prone  to  complain  about  our  problems  while 
taking  many  of  our  ble.ssings  fjr  granted.  Be- 
fore I  go  any  further.  I  would  like  to  t.iKe 
note  of  one  of  our  blessings — the.'e  gentle- 
men of  the  Congress  who  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  visit  us  this  morning  and  the  in- 
terest they  express  in  our  problems  by  their 
attendance.  Thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  at- 
tending 

The  year  since  our  last  meeting  here  In 
Washington,  however,  has  really  not  been  one 
with  many  bles.sings  to  count  m  t.'ie  export 
market,  let  alone  take  for  granted.  It  haj 
been  a  crucial  year  with  many  factors  com- 
bining to  send  U  S.  wheat  exports  sliding 
downhlil.  Shipments  of  wheat  from  July  1 
to  the  end  of  February  wete  down  more  than 
40  percent  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year  I  will  dIscuFs  here  r.pw  barriers  which 
have  laced  US.  Whe.it  this  year. 

Of  immediate  ci^ncern  Is  the  dock  strike, 
resolved  In  some  areas,  contlniung  to  stifle 
export  movement  in  others  The  strike  h.'-s 
taken  its  toll  in  our  exports  Up  to  the  end 
of  December  U.S.  shipment.';  for  dollars 
showed  a  pain  of  more  than  461  000  bushels 
compared  t  j  the  same  period  last  year  These 
same  djll.ir  shipments,  however,  have  now 
slipped  Into  a  14  percent  deficit  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  d(xk  strike. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


\nother  deterrent  to  sales  was  the  embargo 
lutiated  by  Japan  Shipments  to  this  lead- 
L-  f.ish  customer  are  off  about  25  per  cent. 
We  are  pleased  that  shipments  have  been 
rrsumed  and  the  imporuint  role  played  by 
•marketing  organizations  in  the  r.egotiatlons 
,,.'.ding  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban. 

but  the  principle  barrier  to  US.  Wheat 
exports  has  been  the  loss  of  price  competi- 
tiveness PrecipiUiting  this  crisis  has  been  an 
.ibundant  world  supply  of  wheat  The  fears 
.A  world  starvation  a  few  years  ago  have  now 
been  replaced  by  concern  of  oversupply. 
Wheat  prixluction  soared  in  the  major  food- 
dehcit  countries  List  year.  Coupled  with  re- 
.-.■nt  high  levels  of  production  in  the  devel- 
..oed  countries,  world  wheat  output  has  sur- 
passed the  lO-tailiion-bushel  level,  something 
';r.e  the  four-minute  mile  m  track,  for  the 
;  ,;  tnrce  \ears  This  years  production  set  a 
r.-,  rd  HI  10  8  billion  bushels. 

ilso  infiueiicmg  tne  l<«is  of  price  competi- 
';■. eiiess  has  Ijeen  the  International  Grains 
^jrmsement.  The  wheat  marketing  organl- 
Aitions  .'^uoportcd  the  I  G.A.,  providing  we 
could  rem.Iin  competitive  in  our  traditional 
markeis  Tins  we  have  nut  been  able  to  do. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  to  price  below  the  I  G.A. 
n.iiamum  in  order  U)  nialce  s.Ues.  And  we 
h.r.c  lost  sales  because  of  this  non-competi- 
lucness. 

For    instance.    Brazil    issued    a    worldwide 
tender  lor   100.000  tons  on  October  23.  The 
United  States  sold  75.000  tons.  To  make  this 
s,ie    liowever.  we  had  to  price  our  wheat  10 
cents  per  bushel  below  the  I  G.A.  minimum. 
.Aad  in  spite  of   being  below  the  minimum. 
.Argentina,  whose  I  G  A.  pegged  price  at  the 
C.uU  is  the  same  as  the  United  States,  offered 
a-,  tiiree  ceiil.s  per  bushel  t>elow  our  price  and 
s.ild  25.000  tons.  Other  fob,  offers  were  re- 
ceived irom  .Australia  at  six  cents  under  the 
U  s     price.    Fr.mce    at    21    cents    under    and 
^paln   at    17   cents    under.    Romania    offered 
■A:ioat  at  the  same  price  as  the  United  States. 
.Mso.    the    United    Kingdom    estimated    a 
need    for    500.000    to    700.000    tons    of    filler 
v.!ieat  this  vear    We  have   not  been  able  to 
Like  advantage  of   this  opportunity  because 
our   wheat    has   been   priced    10   to    15   cents 
per  bushel  higher  than  wheat  offered  by  the 
EEC.  Sweden.  Spain.  Bulgaria  and  Romania. 
A  French  sale  was  made  'o  Turkey  at  more 
than   12  cents  per  bushel  under  the  I.GA. 
minimum  due  to  freight  InterpretaUons  of 
the  agreement.  This  again  prevented  a  pos- 
sible U.S.  sale. 

Other  freight  interpretations  and  quality 
up-.radmi;  if  I  G  A  pegged  wheats  has  made 
the  United  States  non-competitive  in  many 
areas.  Non-member  wheats  are  being  priced 
under  US.  Wheat  For  instance,  Russian  441 
is  priced  at  more  than  $2  00  per  ton  under 
Hard  Red  Winter.  13.5  per  cent  protein.  In 
Rotterdam  and  Russian  SKS.  14  per  cent  pro- 
tein is  about  $4.80  per  ton  under  U.S. 
Spnng.  14  per  cent  protein,  In  the  United 
Kingdom  around   the  first  of  March. 

The  f.icts  clearly  show  the  United  States 
is  not  price  competitive  in  many  of  our  tra- 
ditional markets  And  we  must  be  competi- 
Uve  if  we  are  to  sell  Our  wheat  exports 
can  bounce  back  with  an  aggressive  price 
compeiitlveness  program  through  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   grain   trade   and   producers. 


.'\DDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TYDING3 
BEFORE  LIONS  CLUBS  OF  AR- 
BUTUS, LINTHICUM,  AND  GLEN 
BURNIE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF     MARYLAND 

IN-  THE  .'SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 


Mr.   TYDINGS    Mr.   President,   early 
this   month,    m   Baltimore"   I   had   the 
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pleasure  of  speaking  before  three  Lions 
Clubs,  Arbutus.  Linthicum.  and  Glen 
Burnie. 

As  an  individual  who  is  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  our  environment  and 
as  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  is  try- 
ing to  preserve  and  enhance  this  quality. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  these  groups  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  by   Senator   Tydincs   Before   Lions 

Clubs  of  Arbutus.  Linthicum .  and  Gle.n 

BURNlE 

Few  concerns  ot  mankind  today  are  as 
important  as  the  preservation  ol  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Before  telling  you  how  we  m  Congress  are 
alarmed  by  the  shocking  decline  in  environ- 
mental quality  and  what  some  oi  us  are  try- 
ing to  do  abo"ut  it.  let  me  .lusi  relate  some 
facts  which  indicate  the  degree  to  which  man 
has  abused   his   natural   environment. 

Every  river  system  m  this  country  is  [K)1- 
luted. 

Toxic  matter  is  being  released  into  the  air 
over  the  United  States  at  a  rate  ol  more  than 
142  million  tons  a  year,  or  three-fourths  ol 
a  ton  for  every  American— .i  r.ew  :ind  invidi- 
ous form  of  overkill. 

Not  counting  industru;!  and  agnc-iltural 
wastes,  we  discard  more  than  165  tons  o.  sol- 
id wastes  each  year.  V.'hile  we  send  3  men  to 
the  moon  and  ijack  in  an  -unprecedented  dis- 
play of  technological  skill,  the  rest  ol  i;s  on 
earth  are  being  burled  in  our  own  trash.  It 
has  been  said.  "We  reaci:  for  the  moon  stand- 
ing knee  deep  in  garbage 

There  are  over  19  thousand  communities 
whose  public  water  supplies  serve  about  58 
million  people  which  are  not  covered  by  U.S. 
public  health  standards. 

Each  year  over  300  new  chemical  com- 
pounds are  introduced  into  industry  with- 
out sufficient  concern  shown  lor  the  health 
of  the  individual  and  ecology  of  the  coun- 
try side.  Damage  to  materials  and  crops  is 
$65.00  per  person.   11   billion  per  year. 

I  could  go  on  but  I  wont.  Ml  Just  mention 
that  this  senseless  destruction  oi  the  en- 
vironment is  l.iking  place  close  to  liome  as 
well  as  nationwide. 

Here  in  tlie  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  as 
well  as  in  other  metropolitan  areas,  air  polUi- 
tion  is  reacliing  crisis  proportions. 

Our  factories,  automobiles  and  of?ice  build- 
ings spew  forth  sulfur  G.\ides.  hydrocarbons 
and  particulate  matter  m  dangerous  quan- 
tities. These  damage  our  health,  causing 
bronchitis,  r.sthma.  and  emphysema. 

Air  pollution  covers  this  area  with  dirt  and 
smoke,  destroying  its  atiracliveness  and  giv- 
ing the  area  a  bad  name 

Air  pollution  increases  the  cost  ol  living, 
as  cleaning  expenses  rise. 

.■\nd  scientists  tell  us  now  that  air  pcilu- 
tion  may  be  damaging  and  upsetting  '.he 
worlds  weatlier. 

What  is  needed  in  the  Baltimore  area  and 
elsewhere  are  stiHcr  hr.vs  and  sti.ffer  penal- 
ties. At  State  and  local  level  our  present  lax 
attitude  no  longer  can  be  tolerated. 

Very  simply,  the  blatant  pollution  of  our 
skies  must  stop. 

We  can  no  longer  i.fford  to  treat  our  .nr 
as  an  aerial  sewer. 

Government  and  industry  must  join  to- 
gether in  a  massive  effort  to  bring  back  clean 
air  to  the  Baltimore  area.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology available  to  do  the  job.  What  we  l.ick 
IS  the  Will. 

The  greatest  natural  resource  in  Mary- 
land is  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  even  this 
has  not  escaped  the  heavy  hand  o;  man.  The 
Director  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration's  mid-Atlantic  re- 
gional office  in  Charlottesville  recently  re- 
ported  that   each    year   $3   million   worth   of 
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fish  are  lost  because  of  pollution  m  the  bay 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  point  ol  all  this  is  that  man  is  now 
m  the  process  of  ilcsiroying  his  environ- 
ment. 

.'\nd  let  m?  interject  here  that  nian  i.s  part 
of  this  environment.  It  is  a  small  point,  per- 
haps, but  an  important  one  and  is  too  fre- 
quently overlCH  ked  Man  does  not.  exist  on 
IUe   environment.   He  exists  withm  it. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Jolmson.  Jr  .  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tlie  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  said  "f.nless  our  Nation 
learns  and  learn-^  quickly  to  apply  tne  .•■ne;;- 
tihc  knowledge  we  have  to  the  problems  ti 
the  environment,  we  are  courliiig  m.evitable 
dl.s;isler," 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  how  t:ie  Con- 
gress has  responded  in  the  past  years  and 
what  I  think  must  be  done  if  v.e  are  to  it- 
store  the  quality  ol  our  environment. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  m  the 
past  eight  years  Con^-re.ss  by  and  large  has 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  tlie  problems 
we  iace  and  has  enacted  into  law  a  wide 
r.mging  one  far  reaching  package  of  cnvlron- 
niental  legislation.  Since  1960.  under  two 
Democratic  administrations,  we  liave  passed 
more  and  better  lemslaiion  than  In  any  oilier 
period  of  cur  lilstory 

Lei  nie  run  down  the  list  o:  legislative 
achievements. 

The  Water  Qualitv  Act  of  lt>65  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  qualny  stand- 
:irus  for  botli  State  and  interstate  waterways 
The  1966  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
wiiicli  encourages  the  r;ver  basin  approach 
and  provides  a  massive  financial  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  v.  i-.t.er  quality  treainient 
plants. 

Tlie  1964  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
which  jirovides  .•inancial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  planning  and  acquisition  of  out- 
door space  lor  recreaiionai  jnirposes. 

The  1968  wild  and  scenic  rivers  systems 
which  seeks  to  protect  the  few  remaining 
rivers  we  have  that  are  m  iheir  natural  stale. 
The  Solid  Waste  DisiJosal  Act  of  r:t65  wiilch 
establishes  a  researcli  and  planning  effort  ffT 
Mie.ms  to  dispose  of  millions  of  tons  of  sar- 
bace,  rubbUh.  junk  autos.  and  other  litter 
'hat  clog  our  cities  and  countryside. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  which  author- 
izes the  setting  up  of  our  quality  control 
regions  and  directs  HEW  to  establish  air 
criteria  for  certain   pollutants. 

The  list  Is.  I  think  you  will  agree,  an  im- 
pressive one.  Let  me  add  to  it  2  bills  of  my 
own  that  have  been  signed  into  law. 

The  first  established  an  office  of  estuanne 
studies  m  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
TO  condvtct  a  nationwide  study  of  pollution 
111  our  estuaries.  The  bill  was  drafted  so  as 
t.)  provide  us  with  ihe  first  real  analysis  of 
the  Nation's  estuaries.  This  should  be  com- 
pleted by  this  fall  and  will  contain  a  follow- 
up  program  of  action 

The  second  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  the  iirst  nationwide  survey  of 
coastal  erosion,  to  establisli  a  list  of  priority 
control  projects  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  series  of  recomn'endations  for  the 
sensible,  comprehensive  protection  of  our 
shoreline. 

Overall,  then,  the  aclilevements  of  the  last 
e.ght  years  have  shown  a  remarkable  aware- 
ness of  the  depth  and  scope  of  the  problems 
uivolved  ill  the  restoration  of  our  environ- 
ment . 

But  there  is  a  hitch,  and  that  hitcl^  is 
moi^e;  There  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  of 
it 

The  acts  which  I  have  nienticned  are  all 
authorizations.  They  permit  the  executive 
Ijraiich  to  spend  money  but  they  do  ivn  pro- 
vide it  With  any  funds.  For  this  you  need  nn 
appropriation,  it  is  a  double  barrel  process. 
First  the  authorization  and  then  the  appro- 
priation. 

But  in  the  field  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion, the  appropriations  have  been  way  below 
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the    authorizations     We    have     in    effect    a 
money  gjp 

The  1969  Hscal  year  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  water  quality  treatment  planta 
was  $700  million  Yet  unly  $214  million  of  thta 
was  appropriated 

The  combined  total  of  the  approprlatlona 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
in  fiscal  65.  6(3,  67.  and  68  was  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier 
of  which  we  have  one.  .ire  building  a  second, 
and  planning  a  third 

Yet  even  with  more  money  and  with  .ill 
this  legislative  authority,  and  with  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  to  restore  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  an  essential  element  of  any 
successful  effort  is  absent 

We  have  legislation  tor  trails  und  rec- 
reational funds.  We  have  legislation  lor  our 
pollution  and  desalinlzation.  and  so  on  and 
so  forth 

But  what  we  dont  have  is  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  overview.  We  haven't  pulled  it 
all  together  No  one  m  our  government  is 
looking  at  the  big  picture  Our  efforts  at  en- 
vironmental control  are  diversified  and  I  rag- 
men ted 

Some  Federal  agencies  are  involved  in  a 
portion  of  the  environment  but  none  of 
thenr  TS  viewing  it  in  its  totality 

Thiris  a  great  mistake,  for  our  environ- 
ment is  a  complex  system,  made  up  of  differ- 
ent parts,  but  parts  that  are  completely  in- 
terrelated and  form  a  single  entity.  It  is  also 
a  great  tragedy,  for  unless  the  enMronmen: 
is  considered  as  a  whole,  our  efforts  to  restore 
Us  quality   will  be   half  measures. 

I  am  going  therefore,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  establish  a  new.  small  yet 
select  office  within  the  executUe  tiffice  of 
the  White  House  to  consider  the  overall  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  policies  and  proj- 
ects of  the  many  agencies  withm  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  office  will  be  called  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality.  It  will  be  well  staffed 
and  amply  financed  It  would  operate  much 
like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Its  principal  purpose,  however,  would  be 
to  review,  through  In- house  research  or  by 
contract.  Federal  activity  affecting  the  en- 
vironment, and  to  render  judgements  on 
such  activity. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous resources  we  have  in  this  country, 
their  basic  unity,  and  the  need  for  all  ti 
us  to  try  to  maintain  their  quality.  In  this 
•-ountry  today  there  is  no  more  .serious  prob- 
lem than  the  restoration  of  the  environ- 
ment We  simply  must  make  the  effort  and 
-.pend  the  time  and  money  to  stop  the  abuses 
that  ha\e  been  taking  place.  Very  simplv. 
We  must  regain  the  integrity  of  our  environ- 
ment. As  rational  men  In  a  rational  age.  we 
cm  do  no  less. 


t\ri;.\M()N>  OF  ki;marks 

aiticlo  Till-  Ua>  I  Km-w  I  li-li .n-.-d  to 
the  Flag,'  wiucli  appeart-d  in  i.t-  .March 
1969  edition  of  the  lieader  s  Digest  I 
believe  everybody  sliould  read  it 

Mr.  Speaker,   under  unanimous  con- 
sent  I   include  it   in   the  Exten.sions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record: 
THt  Day  I  Knew  I  Belonged  to  the  Flag 
I  By  Dwlght  D    Elsenhower,  former  President 
of  the  United  States) 
My  first  day  at  West  Point— June  14.  191 1  — 
had    been   rough     My   classmates   and   I   had 
been  barked  at  and  ordered  by  uppercUssmen 
to  do  ail   sorts  of   ridiculous'  chores.  u!i   the 
double   All  285  of  ua  were  weary  and  resent- 
ful 

Toward  evening,  however,  we  assembled 
outdoors  and.  with  the  American  flag  ffoal- 
in,5  majestically  .ibove  us.  were  sworn  in  .is 
cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
It  was  .in  impressive  ceremony  .\s  I  looked 
up  at  our  national  colors  and  .swore  my  al- 
legl.lncp.  I  realized  humbly  that  now  i  be- 
longed to  the  Hag  It  Is  a  moment  I  h:  ve  never 
torgotten. 

Later  I  became  color  sergeant  of  our  class, 
.md  my  nnal  >eiir  at  West  Point  It  was  my 
privilege  to  carry  the  American  flag  at  .ill 
official  parades  and  ceremonies.  No  honor 
could  have  meant  more  to  me. 

Tu  tell  you  why  I  love  and  re.spect  our  flag 
so  much  would  take  a  book,  for  It  would  be 
the  long,  brave  story  of  America.  Briefly.  I 
love  our  Hag  because  it  Is  the  most  beauti- 
ful national  banner  of  all.  and  because  it 
stands,  today  as  always,  for  the  finest  nation 
on  earth 

Today  we  urgently  need  a  new  commit- 
ment to  the  basic  principles  that  made  our 
nation  great  Our  rlag  is  the  symbol  of  these 
principles,  and  I  would  hope  that  .ill  of  us 
might  find  some  way  to  display  It.  not  merely 
on  patriotic  holidays  but  every  day  In  the 
year.  Such  a  visible  upsurge  of  respect  for 
flag  and  country  will  do  much  to  help  bring 
about  a  new  national  solidarity,  a  renewed 
pride  and  faith  in  Amer:~a 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    OUR    IINE    YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


THE  DAY 


I  ICNEW  I  BELONGED   TO 
THE  FLAG 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdncsday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pity  that 
those  elements  in  our  society  who  are 
uoiking  ceaselessly  to  subvert  our  youth 
have  yobbed  so  many  youn^  ueople  of  the 
deep  pride  and  pleasure  thai  comt\s  from 
a  .sense  of  patriotism  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  £.lorious  history  of 
America 

Former  President  Eisenhower  e.xperi- 
enced  this  thrill  countless  times  and  ex- 
presses his  feelings  so  wonderfully  in  his 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEFRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdap.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  VVEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  day  our  newspapers  and  our  radio 
and  television  newscasts  report  to  us 
about  tnc  iaowine  unrest  amons;  the  Na- 
tion s  youth  Hardly  a  day  t;oes  by  that 
•.ve  do  not  hear  of  a  cam.pus  riot  or  some 
.'-on  of  r.ntiestablishment  demonstration 
by  protesting  youth. 

As  a  result  of  this  spotlight  on  the 
neiiative  asi^ects  of  a  few  youn.?  people 
nn  entire  veneration  has  been  stismatized 
as  way-out  hippies,  yippies.  and  kooks. 

Nothih<4  could  be  fi-.nher  from  the 
tiuth. 

Today.  I  would  Uke  to  call  :ny  col- 
leagues attention  to  a  project  undertaken 
by  responsible  youni.  adu'.ts  who  more 
typically  jjersonify  the  majority  of  our 
Nation  s  .'ountisters. 

In  Fairfield,  Conn.,  there  is  a  vounj; 
people  5  -roup  called  -Kids  Who  kare." 

A  year  at-o  this  month,  a  vouns  lady 
at  Roger  Ludlowe  High  School.  Claudia 
Stephens,  the  riauehter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Claud  Stephens  of  Fairfield.  Conn., 
brought  together  a  group  of  her  school 


friends  to  ciiscuss  what  in.  v  could  do  lor 
the  servicemen  righlini;  ,r.   \ietnani 

The  teenagers  decided  to  lorm  a  |.;rouo 
to   write   letters  and  .ser.d   packages  of 
cookies,  leadihij  material,  and  uther  use 
lul  item,s  to  the  boys  irom   their  town 
:^erving  their  country  in  Viftiiam 

Prom  this  nieetini;  Kid.s  Who  Ka't- ' 
was  born.  The  energetic  young  people  -et 
out  with  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  und  their  contamous  spirit  ;ii- 
lecied  their  town's  adults. 

The  tiiot  adult  recruited  was  a  banker 
Jesse  P.  Sanford.  \ice  president  of  tiie 
Connecticut  National  Bank,  who  /as 
asked  to  handle  the  finanecs  of  the  grnjp 
and  to  receive  any  eon-nbLitions  tiiat 
were  sent  in. 

The  yjung  people  then  got  the  Reinai- 
Pniuing  Co..  lit  Bndyeport.  to  doii.ue 
po.sters  and  loriiis  winch  ueie  placed  "i 
local  stores  and  .sent  to  GIs.  The  post.Ts 
asked  for  donation.s  ui  soap,  cigarette.s 
shaving  equipment,  reading  inateri,,i^' 
and  other  items  requested  by  the  GI  ~ 
The  forms  were  .sent  to  each  >erviceman 
asking  his  need.s 

For  the  i)ast  year,  the  di.smal  dav-  ,  f 
lonely  GTi,.  in  tar-off  Vietnam  havebe.  n 
bnghtcfied  by  a  package  (.r  a  letter  from 
a  young  person  back  iiome  who  cared 
enough  to  think  of  them. 

How  has  their  project  been  receivrd  ' 
First,  they  have  been  an  inspiration  'o 
the  adult.s  at  home.  The  f\Tirfield  Fiks 
have  loaned  their  hall  for  the  packaiiiuf 
of  monthly  parcels  to  the  GIs.  The  Fan" 
field  Kmblem  Club  helps  the  voungsters 
with  the  packagint;  and  have  mven  thcir 
iill-out  .support 

The  residents  of  Fairfield  have  also 
gone  all  out  to  help  with  donations  of 
money  and  matenal.s. 

.Most  important,  the  .servicemen  knnw 
that  .someone  at  home  really  cares  about 
them.  The  letters  the  men  .send  bnck 
praise  the  young  people  and  tell  h.r.v 
their  buddies  vish  that  there  were  .simi- 
lar uroups  in  their  hometowns. 

Here  are  a  few  e.xamples  of  the  GIs 
leelinLis.  A  U.S.  marine.  Ken  Athens 
wrote  the  young  people: 

Hope  you  all  do  real  eood  with  scliool 
because  it  will  show  in  the  future  We  .ire 
trying  our  best  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  these  people.  And  we  .-re  irving  to  shoiv 
them  the  right  road.  I  will  never  forget  \ou 
.ind  how  you've  treated  me  so  good  'fie 
good  and  take  care.  Mav  God  ble'-s  you  now 
and  forever. 

Airman  Mark  K  Trupp.  wrote  the 
youngsters. 

There  .ire  not  words  that  can  express  the 
A  ay  I  :eel  about  what  you  voung  people  ..re 
doing  for  us  over  here. 

Pfc.  Richard  Skudlarek  wrote: 
CJestures  like  yours  are  a  clear  indication 

that  there  are  some  people  back  home  who 

■r?  nware  that  we  are  here. 

Pvt   Bohden  Howcra  wrote: 

Ii  really  makes  a  t:uy  feel  great  when  be 

knuws  there  are  people  like  vou  back  home 

who  care. 

The  letters  of  thank  you  from  our 
servicemen  would  fill  a  book  and  each 
one  IS  treasured  by  these  young  people 
who  care. 

When  vou  have  youngsters  in  this 
country  like  the  young  men  and  young 
ladies  of     Kid.s  Who  Kaie  '  can  there  be 


M,i,rh    ji;,   r.n:;) 

any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  there 
Uiil  IS  a  big.  brii^hl.  beautiful  tomorrow 
in  store  for  nme;  ii.a. 


THE   UKMISK  OF   FREE   TELEVISION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

(    K    MU  HU.AN 

IN    IHF.  HOU.'^E  OF  UEPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdnc.^ddU.  Marcli   26.  1969 

.Mr.  HAKVEY  M;'  Siieaker.  a  number 
,,i"week.s  auo  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
my  thoughts  and  comments  relative  to 
what  I  consider  riisttirbing  trends  to- 
ward the  possible  and  eventual  elim- 
ination of  free  television  to  that  of  paid 
■elevision.  Preliminary  hearings  before 
:tie  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  failed 
.)  allay  my  concerns 

In  the  last  day  or  -o  I  have  observed 
:urther  public  announcements  which,  un- 
tortunaielv.  .substantiate  my  fears.  For 
I  .\amule.  I  would  like  to  insert  an  article 
;rom  the  March.  :!3  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  m  which  the  famous  name 
,11  Howard  Hughes  appears  concerning 
^iiis  matter  Iii  addition,  I  would  like  to 
;:;chidc  an  .irticlc  which  appeared  in  the 
March  21  idifon  of  tne  Saginaw  News. 
.-  iL'inaw.  Mich.,  which  touches  on  the 
matter  ot  !)aid  television. 

While   both   of   these   articles,   which 
tvill  follow  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
:narks.  center  on  the  sports  field.  I  think 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  paid  tele- 
•.  ision    nperattons   could    and    would    be 
quickly  txi}andcd  to  include  practically 
all  free  television  as  we  know  it  today. 
The  news  articles  follow: 
From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,   1969 1 
MD  FOR   Football   Telecasts  Is  Next  Move: 
Hughes  Mines  Pay-T\'^  Gold 
I  By  Dave  Brady) 
I'ALM    .Si'RiNGS.    Calif..    March    22.^0n    a 
oear  day  i:i  the  sparkling  desert  air  of  Las 
\egas,   Howard   Hughes  can  see  beyond  the 
^.uter  limits  of  free  television.  And  into  the 
[.•olden  liorizon  ff  pay  TV. 

As  a  first  ."^tep  t  5ward  making  that  vision 
a  reality,  he  ha.s  bought  Sports  Network,  Inc., 
irom  Dick  Bailey  for  some  $16  million.  Bailey 
ijullt  It  irom  a  •  rouiitry  .store"  operation  into 
Its  present  worth.  Hughes  is  taking  it  from 
there. 

Bailey  is  still  minding  the  store  lor  Hughes 
.:i  the  ciiiyons  of  Ma.nnattar..  but  the  linn 
ii  doing  business  :.s  Hughes  Sports  Network. 
As  a  warning  signal  to  the  established  nia- 
I'-.r  networks  that  he  is  ready  to  por.ch  on 
t:-.eir  -loniain'--.  po-sibly  to  the  extent  of 
f  entually  building  a  conventional  news  and 
entertiiinment  rival.  Hughes  h.is  bought  for 
nearly  one-half  million  dollars  the  right  to 
lur.y  highlights  ^4  N.itioni'.l  and  American 
f  lotball  league  games  in  1969  and  1970. 

It  is  a  trifling  deal  lor  a  i^an  of  Hughes' 
:.-.ature,  but  it  is  a  sampUne  oi  what  he 
lias  in  lUind.  Bailey  was  aj^ii  prudent  \vi:e:i 
lie  was  a.-kcd  whether  KULthc.s  \>oukl  iiki 
■  gainst  the  three  inaj'^r  networ;;s  lor  pro  foct- 
ball  game  telecast*  i:i  I  'TO  '.vhen  the  ron- 
•racts  of  the  Columbi.;  Pioartc.stinc  Sy=tpm 
■  nd  National  Broadcasf.nt;  Co.  expire 

•■I'll  say  this — we  are  very  interested  in 
pro  football."  Bailey  said  in  New  York.  "We 
can  handle  anything." 

A  source  closer  t.i  Hughes  was  not  nearly 
so  cautious  once  he  was  assured  anonymity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Hughes  Is  going  to  bid  for  the  pro  i.jutball 
game  telecasts."  lie  said 

Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  said  that  CBS 
and  NBC.  which  have  been  lelevi.sing  the 
NFL  and  AFL  games,  respectively,  would 
be  extended  the  courtesy  ol  bidding  hrst  on  a 
combined  package  in  1970  He  also  said  that 
the  complexity  ol  it  init;ht  require  two  net- 
works. 

But  despite  Rozell's  enthusiasm  lor  pnnie- 
tiine  Monday  night  telecasUs  to  attract  more 
rc\eiiue.  tlie  networks  have  not  .-hown  a 
iiuitual  interest  because  ol  ronllicts  with 
high-rated  entertainment  programs. 

Also,  the  talk  along  Madison  Avenue  is  that 
sponsors  have  reached  the  choking  price  for 
i4,ime  telec.ists  i,ii  .^uiulay  when  there  are 
no  serious  conflicts. 

It  is  into  this  \acuum  tliat  Hughes  is 
tempted  to  test  his  blg-dealing  expertise. 
backed  by  indeterminate  financial  resources. 
As  his  man  Bailey  s.iid,  "We  can  handle 
anything  the  other  networks  can.  We  have 
the  equipment,  the  jiersonnel  and  the  know- 
how.  Ten  of  our-  key  people  represent  more 
than  200  years  experience  m  radio  and  TV. 

"Mr.  Hughes  has  the  resources.  .^11  v.e  have 
to  have  is  the  product" 

Queried  about  the  tlreaiu  o!  zillions  ot  dol- 
lars to  be  made  from  pay  TV  which  pro  loot- 
ball  owners  secretly  nurture,  Bailey  said.  "We 
,ire  in  a  position  to  handle  it  :uit  what  our 
l)olny  V.111  l^c  on  n,  I  am  not  j.'repared  uj 
say  until  the  richt  time.' 

Pro  football  has  reached  a  plateau  .  i 
o.iininishing  returns  with  costs  still  nsiiiK 
and  other  sources  of  revenue  such  .i£  gate 
receipts  drying  up.  The  commissioner's  office 
admitted  as  much  here  this  week,  when  r. 
pointed  out  that  the  NFL  is  alreadv  playing 
to  87.1  per  cent  staduini  capacitv  and  tlu-  .*Fi. 
74  8. 

The  clubs  are  reduced  lo  inching  up  their 
ticket  prices  m  .m  era  when  the  population 
ol  21. COO  m  mountain-lucked  Palm  .Springs 
has  learned  to  live  with  the  idea  ol  paying 
$7  a  month  to  pull  in  its  entertainment  bv 
Communiiv  Antenna  Television,  or  ciomg 
vv-ithout    CATV  i-  pav  TV    any  way  yon  slice 
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believes  the  siphoning  away  of  .sports  events 
from  iree  television  to  STV  is  about  to  begin. 

FCC  rules  would  prohibit  this,  but  Ilarvey 
ijelievps  prole.ssioi.al  sports  sooner  or  later 
would  find  a  way  around  the  jirohlbltion. 

■  As  objectionable  as  the  average  American 
may  oiien  find  commercials'  on  TV  today. 
1  do  not  believe  he  would  took  lavorably  upon 
the  necessary  for  payinc  oulrntht  to  see  a 
sporting  event  that  he  has  been  watching  for 
iree."  Harvev  said. 

The  FCC  would,  ol  course,  deny  that  tWs 
will  come  about.  But  the  testimony  at  our 
jiearings.  coupled  with  events  described  in 
the  articles  to  which  I  have  relerred,  makes 
clear  that  prolesslonal  tootball  on  pay-T\ 
IS  iiicleed  what  is  m  store  " 


NATIONAL  CONCERN  FOR  DECENCY 
LED  BY  OUR   YOUTH 


1  From   the  .Saiimaw    Mich.i    News, 

Mar,  21.    •.:t'J9  1 

Harvey    Points    Ol't    Da.nglrs    of    "Cominc;- 

600.N  ■    I'AV-TV 

(By  P.obert  D,   Ci.  Lewis  I 
Washincton.-  -Sports   fans,  don't   be  ^ur- 
prised  il  the  time  comes  when  it  will  cost  a 
dollar  or  two  to  watch  your  favorite  team  on 
television. 

The  Federal  Coninuuucaiions  Conunission 
:s  scheduled  to  st^rt  accepting  applications  in 
the  next  few  months  for  pay  television 
.it  at  ions. 

At  the  start.  Subscription  Television  iSTVi 
v.ill  be  limited  to  the  l.^r^cst  cities.  Under 
FCC  rules.  Detroit  will  be  immediately  eligible." 
lor  a  pay-TV  outlet.  Tliree  outstate  markets  — 
C'.rand  Rapids-Xalamajoo.  Fl.m-Saginaw-Bav 
fitv  and  Lansmg-Jackaon— do  not  qualifv 
for  a  STV  station  but  are  cIo.se  to  the  line. 
FCC  yegulations  scheduled  to  take  effect 
June  12  are  wntten  to  prevent  pav-TV  sta- 
tions :rcm  "Siphoning"  away  sporting  events 
.ind  ether  programs  ni-iw  shown  free  on  tele- 
vision. 

But  there  is  a  l.irge  body  of  opinion  that 
'.lolds  that  once  STV  gets  a  foothold,  it  will 
swallow  up  'he  best  of  network  television. 
\'ic'.v?rs  w.ll  have  to  pay  for  the  incst  popular 
movies,  jirograms  and  sporting  events  th_at 
ihey  now  see  iree,  the  argumettt  itocs. 

Others  c  .Mitend  'hat  pay-TV  will  be  Just 
..nother  medium  :n  the  entertainment  field, 
taking  its  y.h.ce  a.longside  television,  radio. 
ino\  les  and  the  theater. 

Rep.  James  Harvey.  R-Saginav>-.  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  oversees  the  FCC, 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

1  iF     FLOF.IDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vedni\^dau.  Marcli   26.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is 
a  national  concern  for  decency  spreading 
across  the  land  today,  and  ii  is  being  led 
\j\  the  youth  of  America.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  exciting  things 
developing  in  our  beloved  country  today. 
The  scope  of  the  'Crusade  for  Decency" 
is  reflected  in  last  Sunday's  rally  at  the 
Oranee  Bowl  Stadium  m  Miami.  Fla.. 
when  30.000  youiiu  people  demonstrated 
their  interest  against  the  flow  of  obscene 
materials  and  iiornouraphic  maiiazmes 
and  movies. 

In  my  hometovn  ol  Jacksonville.  ?"la., 
a  group  of  young  i:ieople  are  lormmg  a 
decency  drive,  emulating  the  Miami 
vouth.  I  plan  to  assist  them  m  this  effort 
through  a  congressional  youth  lorum  I 
am  sponsoring  m  Jack.sonvillc  on  April 
1'2.  1969.  I  include  two  articles  ni  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  Miami  rally 
and  on  the  youth  i^lans  in  Jacksonville 
On  January  29  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
5171.  which  is  designed  to  curb  the  alarm- 
ing fiov.-  of  obscene  materials  lo  our 
vouth.  It  is  ijendmu  ;n  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  This  bill,  together  with 
two  identical  .subsequent  bills.  H  R.  0186 
and  H.R.  'Vie".  Las  -40  cosponsors.  Because 
it  is  similar  to  a  New  York  State  statute 
which  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  April  in  Ginsberg  against  New  York. 
I  am  confident  that  my  legislation  v.-ill 
also  be  upheld. 

Similar  ii'gisiation  i-  'ocma  introduced 
m  the  Senate  today  by  Senator  James  B. 
Allfn.  cf  Alabama,  with  a  group  ol  im- 
;,>ortant  cosponsors 

Since  I  introduced  H.R.  ."ilTl.  I  have" 
received  hundreds  of  letters  irom  all 
over  the  country  expressing  support  for 
this  measure. 

John  Grace,  lieutenant  commissioner 
ot  the  Salvation  Army,  stated  in  a  recent 
letter: 

We  are  appalled  at  the  volume  of  porno- 
graphic literature  that  seems  to  itnd  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  youth,  and  certainly, 
anv  move  that  can  be  made  to  protect  cur 
voung  people  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  nave  written  Chairman  Celler 
asking  that  he  expedite  action  on  this  bill. 

Winfrey  C.  T.ink.  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commi'^sion  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  wrote  me: 
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I  hope  your  bill  is  successful  We  desper- 
ately need  controls  for  minors 

Sam  VVolRemuth.  president  of  Youth 
for  Christ  International,  said  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Celler 

I  am  Joining  with  others  In  urging  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Charles  E  Bennett.  HR  5171  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill,  believing  that 
there  would  be  tremendous  value  nation- 
wide m  Its  passage 

The  President  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs  Walter  Var- 
ney  Magee.  told  me 

The  General  Federation  of  Women  s  C.iibs 
would  wish  to  go  on  record  its  being  strong- 
ly In  favor  of  the  legislation  We  Intend 
to  make  HR  5171  the  subject  of  a  Legisla- 
tive Bulletin  in  the  near  future  We  shall 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  support  It  in  any 
way  we  can 

These  are  but  four  of  the  many  dis- 
tiimuished  Americans  who  have  offered 
their  support  and  help  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  tlie  enactment  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation Others  include:  The  Internation- 
al Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police:  Co- 
lumbia: the  KniehUs  of  Columbus  mag- 
a^me:  the  Youn«  Mens  Christian  As- 
.sociation:  Billy  Casper,  the  famous  tjolf- 
er:  the  National  Urban  League,  and  the 
American  Leu'ion, 

Mr  Speaker,  there  exists  today  a  tre- 
mendous need  to  create  some  kind  of 
control  over  what  may  be  distributed 
to  minors  through  the  mails,  and  m  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  is  no  lonper  possi- 
ble for  a  parent  to  protect  his  children 
from  pornography  by  himself  If  any 
Member  wishes  to  jom  the  40  cosponsors 
of  this  .Tieasure,  I  hope  he  will  contact 
my  office 

The   cosponsors   are     E.   Ross   Adair. 
Republican,  of  Indiana,  W,mkins  M.  Ab- 
BiTT.   Demx-rat.  of  V'irtiinia,  Joseph  P. 
.•\DDABBo.  Democrat,  of  New  Voik.  Wal- 
ter   S     Baring.    Democrat,    of    Nevada. 
Be.vjamin  3    BLAtKBVRN,  Republican,  of 
Georgia.  Toj  Bevill.  Democrat,  of  .-Ua- 
bama.    James    A.    Byrne.    Democrat,   of 
Pennsylvania.  Earle  Cabell,   Democrat, 
of  Texas.   R    Lawrence  Corr.nLiN.   Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania.  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter, Republican,  of  Kentucky.  Edward  J, 
Derwinski,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  Wil- 
liam L    Oil  KiNso.v.  Republican,  of  Ala- 
bama,   Harold   D    Donohue,    Democrat, 
of   Massachusetts,    Edwin    W    Edwards, 
Democrat,   of   Louisiana.   O.   C.    Fisher. 
Democrat,  of  Texas.  Louis  Frey.  Jr  .  Re- 
publican, of  Florida,  George  A.  Good- 
ling.      Republican,      of      Pennsylvania. 
Charles  H,  Griffin.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi.  Tom  S.   Gettys,    Democrat,   of 
Sauth  Carolina.  Jam^s  A.  Haley.  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida.  F  Edward  Hfbert.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Louisiana.  Craig  Hosmer.  Re- 
publican,  of  California.  Seymour   Hal- 
pern.  Republican,  of  New  York.  Richard 
IcHORD,  Democrat,  of  Mis.souri.  Carleton 
J   King.  Republican,  of  New  York.  John 
Kyl.    Republican,   of   Iowa.   Donald    E 
Llkens.  Republican,  of  Ohio.  Glenard  P 
Lipscomb.     Republican,     of     California, 
Roman   C    Pucinski,   Democrat,  of   Illi- 
nois, W    R.  Po.^cE,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
Alexander   Pirnie.    Republican,   of  New 
York.  Howard  W    Pollock.  Republican. 
of  Alaska,  John  R   Rarick.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana.   Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  L.  F 
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Bikes,  Democrat,  of  Florida.  Frank  A 
Stubblffield.  Democra',  of  Kentucky. 
James  B  Utt.  Republican  of  California. 
Joseph  P  Vigorito,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  Lawrence  G  Williams.  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania, 

The  following  news  story  and  editorial 
are  pertinent: 

(From  the  Jaclcsonvllle  iFla  i   Times-Union. 

Mar  25.  1969| 

Youth   May   ^tace  Decency  Drive   Here 

I  By  Tom  Sawyer  i 
A     teen-age      decency     crusade"     may    be 
staged  in  Jacksonville  this  summer 

Representatives  of  the  county's  high  school 
student  councils  say  the  possibility  is  being 
explored 

Sunday,  a  youth  crusade  for  decency  in 
entertainment  drew  30,000  persons  to  the 
Orange  Bowl  in  Miami 

Ji.'n  Lanahan,  17.  president  of  the  Bishop 
Ker.ny  student  council,  said  a  local  program 
m.iy  be  staged  ut  the  Gator  Bowl 

The  possibility  of  a  rally  was  revealed  dur- 
ing a  press  conference  Mondav  by  the  Stu- 
dent .\ctlon  Committee  of  the  "county's  asso- 
ciated student  councils 

The  students  said  they  hoped  to  expand  on 
the  program  presented  at  Miami,  but  added 
that  nothing  yet  ha.s  been  arranged 

The  committee  currently  is  studying  drug 
-ibuse  in  local  schools,  and  indicated  it  also 
plans  to  look  into  other  problems  such  as 
"Student  unrest  dress  codes,  drinking  and  sex 
Drinking  currently  is  a  much  bigger  prob- 
lem here,  but  drug  use  has  received  more 
publicly,  the  student  group  said 

It  estimated  that  only  5  percent  of  students 
Ijave  experimented  with  pep  pills,  glue-snlff- 
ing  or  drugs,  but  one  female  member  of  the 
committee  called  the  estimate  low 
easily  obtained 
"I  could  get  drugs  whenever  I  wanted  to," 
she  said,  adding  they  were  widespread  at  her 
school 

While  declaring  that  the  drug  problem  has 
been  "blown  up"  here.  The  committee  said  Jt 
;s  establishing  a  five-point  program  for  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  in  schools.  It  includes 
Presenting  an  assembly  program  at  each 
high  school,  featuring  experts  in  the  fields  of 
drug  abuse 

Supplying  students  with  a  list  of  doctors 
they  can  go  to  for  confidential  counseling. 

Sending  drug  experts  to  the  schools  for  In- 
dividual counseling 

Distributing  literature  on  drugs  to  all  stu- 
dents 

Supplying  through  local  news  media  drug 
information  for  parents  and  students  thereby 
'  helping  to  close  the  generation  gap  " 

Paul  Harden.  17  of  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School,  said  if  the  program  proves  successful 
la  high  schools  it  will  be  expanded  to  Junior 
high  schools 

We  feel  education  is  the  best  road  to  take 
in  reaching  the  drug  user  or  potential  drug 
user,  because  If  students  knew  the  physical 
and  mental  damage  they  faced  when  they 
experimented  with  drugs  they  would  never 
begin.     Harden  .said 

Tom  CorneUon,  editor  of  the  school  news- 
paper at  Forrest  High  .School,  said  that  when 
he  wa*  a  sophomore  students  would  laugh  if 
you  talked  abcut  a  drug  problem  in  school: 
wheti  he  •tms,  a  junior  it  was  acknowledged 
•ind  now  as  a  senior  the  use  of  drugs  ;s  ac- 
cepted and  expanding 

The  Student  Action  Committee  meet-s  every 
.Monday  night  at  the  Duval  Medical  Society 
building  Its  meetings  are  open  to  the  public 
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community-wide  backing  Is  the  sort  -jf  good 
news  for  which  most  of  the  nation  hunger? 
Most  of  the  big  names  In  show  business 
who  were  in  Miami  at  the  time,  includinp 
Jackie  Gleason,  Anita  Bryant,  Ted  Mack,  Uu- 
Ix'ttern-ieii  .md  many  .Iher--,  .qipe.ired  at  tl,.. 
rally  not  to  lead,  but  to  applaud  the  deter- 
mination of  the  young  organizers  to  demand 
entertainment  free  of  vulgarity  and  obscen- 
ity and  to  boycott  nil  those  who  refu.se  to  get 
their  message 

The  rally  was  sparked,  strangely  enough 
when  a  popular  rock  and  roll  group  put  on 
a  nauseating  .show  m  Miami 

Mike  Levesque.  a  Miami  Springs  HIlMi 
School  student,  and  other  members  of  his 
church  study  group,  were  credited  with  oru-- 
matlng  the  rally  idea  ;is  .in  ..nswer  to  th.. 
offensive  performance  and  to  demonstr.u.- 
for  esuiblished  beliefs  including  love  ^  I 
country,  love  of  God  .ind  equalitv  of  all  men 
Clergymen  of  all  faiths  gave  their  helt. 
but  left  the  leadership  In  their  hands 

The  electrifying  response  by  the  people  ,  i 
Miami,  sometimes  regarded  '  as  blase  and 
sophisticated,  is  an  cncouraglns  barometrc 
readmit  on  the  nation's  mood  It  is  a  testi- 
monial that  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's youth  are  at  least  keeping  pace  :i 
not  ahead  of  their  elders  in  their  digust 
with  the  open  commercialization  of  deprav- 
ity It  Is  reassuring  to  all  who  recognize  th:it 
today's  youth  .ire  the  onlv  hope  for  the 
nation's  future 

Alert  and  responsible  young  people  in 
J.icksoiiville  and  el.^ewhere  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Miami  rally -organizers 
In  their  efforts  ..rnong  their  peers  to  fight 
the  evil  of  drugs  through  triend-to-frlend 
logic  free  of  preaching. 

When  enough  Americans,  vounp  and  old 
become  sufficiently  fed  up  with  tilth  to  speak 
out  for  decency,  tilth  will  recede  down  the 
drain 


CCC  SirppLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


Fed-Up  YotTNc  People  Speak  Oxrr 
The    "Crusade  for  Decency"'  launched  at  a 
rally  of  30.000  In  Miami's  Orange  Bowl  un- 
der  the   initiative  of   that   citys    teen-agers 
and    which   inowbiUed    under   spontaneous 


of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  MaTch  25.  1969 

Mr  ZWACH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  584. 
which  requests  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $1  billion  t.o  restore  the  capital 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit,  Corpora- 
tion. 

Tills  request  has  become  necessary  tlrs 
year,  rather  than  next  year  as  oriuinallv 
schedult>d,  because  of  a  whole  series  of 
unexpected  developments.  Lower  market 
prices  for  our  1968  crops,  a  most  harmf'jl 
and  prolonued  dock  strike,  and  thus  a. 
larger  backup  of  ^' rains  here  in  the 
United  States,  have  all  been  factors  in 
the  need  to  advance  this  fundins  au- 
thority. 

We  are  advised  that  the  borrowing 
limit  of  $14  5  billion  for  CCC  is  nearly 
exhausted  or  will  be  this  month,  so  t.hat 
it  is  necessar>-  to  take  prompt  action 

I  strongly  ur^e  my  colleasucs  to  pass 
this  resolution  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther financial  hardship  on  our  producers. 

It  should  be  iwinted  out  that  emer- 
gency of  CCC  loan  funds  should  not  l>e 
considered  as  a  fault  of  cither  the  CCC 
or  of  farmers  Farmers  have  lived  withir. 
the  lines  as  laid  down  by  the  Confiress. 
The  CCC  has  only  been  carryin.s  out  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  as  approved  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  reso- 


lution  is  an  urgent  necessity,  it  will  not 
upset  the  budget,  and  the  limited  relief 
that  it  provides  to  our  producers  is  most 
important. 


HARRY  S.  GENUNG:  HE  SPREADS 
THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  CLARK   MacGREGOR 

(IF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Har- 
ry S.  Genimg  of  Minneapolis,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  epitomizes  the  pa- 
triotic American  who  is  seeking,  as  an 
individual,  to  instill  the  values  of  democ- 
I  acy  amona  people  throughout  the  world. 
He  and  his  wife  conceived  the  idea 
of  spreading  democracy's  value  through 
the  distribution  of  school  yearbooks.  The 
opportunity  for  young  people  in  other 
nations  to  see  another  side  of  American 
youth  is  an  enlishtening  experience.  It 
will  lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
our  Nation, 

The  Genung's  program  is  called 
•  V-O-U — Yearbooks  Offer  Understand- 
ing." I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  pro- 
gram can  do  much  to  contribute  to  teach 
ing  the  values  of  democracy  in  foreign 
lands.  It  is  a  project  which  deserves 
support  and  encouragement. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  two  articles 
which  more  fully  explain  this  imagina- 
tive program.  The  first  is  an  article  in 
the  November  1954,  issue  of  Torch  and 
Trefoil,  published  at  North  Dakota  State 
College,  entitled  "Yearbooks  Offer  Un- 
derstanding." The  second  is  an  article 
contained  in  the  January  1969,  issue  of 
NEW,  published  by  the  Unity  School  of 
Christianity.  Lee's  Summit,  Mo.,  entitled 
Harry  S,  Grenung:  He  Spreads  the 
.American  Dream" : 

"Vearbooks  Offer  Understanding 
I  By  .Ardean  Rystad ) 
Yearbooks  Offer  Understanding,"  orlgl- 
ii.ued  by  Mr,  Harry  Genung  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  Is  a  program  that  consists  of 
mailing  copies  of  yearbooks  or  college  an- 
nuals to  colleges,  universities,  and  schools  of 
oiiner  nations,  in  hopes  that  they,  through 
t.^.e  media  of  pictures,  illustrations,  etc..  will 
lc,\d  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  average 
American  student  by  the  students  and  youth 
01     ther  lands 

•ilpha  Lambda  Chapter  at  North  Dakota 
State  in  Fargo.  North  Dakota,  took  on  this 
program  as  one  of  its  projects  for  1954.  The 
chapter  was  able  to  obtain  about  200  college 
annuals  irom  two  other  colleges  together 
with  those  rounded  up  on  our  own  campus. 
The  College  Blue  BiX)k  was  used  to  find  the 
names  .ind  mailing  addresses  of  colleges  In 
other  nations.  A  letter  was  Inserted  which 
explained  the  program  and  stated  that  we 
ttjuld  be  pleased  to  receive  any  Information 
about  their  school  and  themselves  which 
would  help  us  to  get  a  true  picture  of  them. 
Quoting  from  the  letter  itself.  "Troubles 
..riiong  nations  begin  with  misunderstand- 
ings We  want  you  to  better  understand  the 
American  college  student  through  examin- 
ing this  book.  We  hope  that  you  will  use 
','ils  book  If  you  care  for  another  book  next 
\L\iT.  we  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  you." 
A  mimeographed  list  of  .Alpha  Phi  Omega 
members  of  this  chapter  was  also  enclosed, 
1 5sether  with  complete  addresses. 

Books  were  sent  to  thirty-two  different 
countries  Including  most  of  South  America, 
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Mexico,  much  of  Europe,  and  even  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  into  Russia  .old  its  satel- 
lites 

An  assembly  line  for  getting  the  bouk.5 
ready  for  mailing  was  set  up  one  evenins 
after  a  chapter  meeting,  in  the  basement  of 
our  college  library.  We  wrapped  each  book 
with  a  light  cardboard  called  "flexpack""  .tnd 
then  inserted  them  m  No.  20  envelopes. 

The  activity  was  publicized  by  the  local 
newspapers,  our  college  paper,  and  was  men- 
tioned at  one  of  the  student  senate  meetinas. 
It  was  well  thought  of  by  everyone  and 
Alpha  Lambda  Chapter  jzalned  new   friends. 

We  had  lots  of  fun,  and  if  were  able  to 
obtain  yearbooks  next  year,  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  participation  in  the  program  of 
Y,-0.-U. 

This  Is  an  excellent  project,  and  we  recom- 
mend It  to  all  chapters  of  .\lpha  Phi  Omega. 
Any  chapter  desiring  further  information 
about  Y.-O.-U.  may  obtain  it  by  writing  to 
Donald  Hanson.  President  of  Alpha  Lambda 
Chapter,  1016  Fourth  Street,  North,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota, 

He  Spreads  the  .American  Dream 
For  25  years  Harry  S,  Genung  ttood  before 
students — in  this  country  and  the  Philip- 
pines— teaching  the  v.alues  of  democracy.  To- 
day, from  his  home  in  Minneapolis,  the 
66-year-old  teacher  and  world  traveler  i.s 
helping  instill  those  same  values  m  young 
people  around  the  world. 

Genung  is  the  founder  oi  YOU  ( Yearbooks 
Offer  Understanding),  a  project  sparked  by  a 
German  students  letter,  received  while 
Genung  was  teaching  in  a  Minneapolis  high 
school.  Europe  was  still  recovering  from 
World  War  II  in  1948.  and  Genung  helped 
some  of  his  students  send  a  CARE  package 
overseas.  Soon  a  thank-you  letter  arrived 
from  Martin  Girschner.  a  former  Hilter  youth 
who  had  since  become  president  of  .i  German 
Boys  Club.  Girschner  asked  many  questions — 
about  the  school,  the  country,  about  the 
American  people.  Der  Fuhrer  had  commanded 
him  to  hate.  There  was  one  question  Genung 
couldn't  forget:  "Do  you  teach  democracy 
in  your  school?" 

The  next  year  Genung  and  his  class  sent 
another  CARE  parcel  to  the  same  German 
boys  and  included  a  high  school  yearbook,  A 
boy  wrote  back:  "Y'"our  book  is  a  gesture  of 
friendship  and  goodwill  which  will  help  make 
peace  in  the  world." 

Genung  had  found  a  way  to  answer  the 
questions  of  Martin  Girschner  and  others 
like  him  who  wonder  if  America  really  does 
practice  what  it  propagandizes.  Since  then 
Genung  has  sent  yearbooks  from  high  schools 
and  colleges  in  every  state  to  more  than  50 
foreign  countries. 

"What  better  way  to  show  democracy  m 
practice."  he  asked,  "than  to  show  the  youth 
of  other  countries  how  our  own  young  people 
live?  And  what  could  be  a  better  barometer 
of  American  youth  than  a  school  yearbook!" 
Genung's  voice  projects  a  contagious  ex- 
citement as  he  explains  that  YOU  feeds 
minds.  Just  as  CARE  feeds  bodies  "Year- 
books don't  say  in  bold  print.  'Here  is 
democracy' — they  show  it 

"How  can  a  Japanese  youth  accuse  the 
United  States  of  intolerance  when  he  sees  a 
Japanese-American  pictured  as  president  of 
the  senior  class  in  some  yearbook?  And  how 
can  an  African  label  all  of  us  'prejudiced' 
when  he  sees  a  Negro  boy  aa  captain  of  an 
American  school's  debating  team! 

"Another  thing,  yearbooks  show  teachers 
and  students  working  together — through  stu- 
dent councils,  student  papers,  on  the  year- 
book itself.  These  active  examples  of  demo- 
cratic life,  along  with  pictures  of  scholastic 
Societies — French  clubs  and  foreign  affairs 
group>s  and  all  the  rest^  show  foreign  stu- 
dents that  American  kids  are  more  than  hot- 
rodders  and  Juvenile  delinquents." 

Quoting  from  memory.  Genung  explained, 
"Right  now  the  Russians  are  publishing  720 
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limes  lis  much  information  for  overseas  dis- 
tribution as  we  are.  Last  year  they  .shipped 
(jv?r  three  and  one-halt  billion  pieces  <f 
propaganda  mto  democratic  and  vincommit- 
ted*  nations;  the  best  CSIA  lUnited  Stiites 
Inlormation  .Agency)  e\er  did  in  one  year 
was  r.ve  million  pieces." 

Genung  insists  YOU  is  a  Joint  effort  of 
many  people.  "One  company  furnishes  me 
yearbooks -I  had  to  buy  .some  in  the  early 
days,  but  that  docsn"t  happen  too  often  any- 
more. Another  company  lurnithe.s  the  car- 
tons People-to-People  lex-President  Eisen- 
howers international  pood  will  program)  co- 
cjrdinates  distribution. "" 

In  addition,  young  people  at  youth  centers 
and  settlement  houses  and  boys'  homes  stamp 
each  book  on  the  inside  cover  (the  stamped 
letters  to  .\mencans  shown  In  the  book). 
•This  stamping  is  a  big  thing  with  the 
voungsters,"  says  Genung.  "and  it  gives  our 
own  young  people  a  chance  to  do  something 
lor  world  peace." 

Harrv  Genung — educator,  statesman,  trav- 
eler, crusader — summarized  the  reasons  be- 
hind his  vears  of  work  when  he  explained 
a  -.Old  m  iu.s  own  life:  "My  wife  and  I  never 
!iad  any  children  of  our  uwn.  so.  we've 
adopted  the  youth  of  the  world  instead."" 


CONGRESS  FORCING  CENSUS 
INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
warranted intrusion  of  Gavernment  into 
the  private  lives  of  the  people  is  illus- 
trated by  the  growing  and  understand- 
able resentment  of  Americans  against 
questions  asked  them  under  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  census. 

In  an  era  when  the  Government's  tax 
bite  so  deeply  affects  citizens  economi- 
cally, it  adds  unconscionable  insult  to 
monetary  injury  when  census  takers 
delve  into  the  intimate  aspects  of  family 
life.  I  support  congressional  reform  that 
will  eliminate  this  invasion  of  privacy 
and  put  the  census  back  into  its  proper 
perspective — a  count  of  the  number  of 
people  living  in  this  country. 

On  February  20.  1969,  WCAU  radio  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  broadcast  an  editorial 
which  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  census 
matter.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
editorial  and  am  pleased  to  enter  it  Into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

WCAU  radio  beUeves  the  American 
people  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  being 
numbered,  indexed,  cataloged,  pigeon- 
holed, and  having  their  privacy  Invaded. 

We  believe  most  of  them  will  be  out- 
raged by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
1970  census.  Fines  of  SlOO  and  3  months 
in  prison  may  be  the  lot  of  anyone  re- 
fusing to  answer  some  of  the  very*  per- 
sonal questions  they  would  not  think  of 
answering  for  their  neighbors. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  calls  for  a  count 
of  the  number  of  people  in  this  country 
every  10  years  so  that  Representatives 
and  direct  taxes  may  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.  It  caUs  for  nothing 
more.  But  Congress  has  .seen  fit  to  make 
mandatory,  under  threat  of  severe  pen- 
alty, the  answering  of  questions  having 
nothing  to  do  with  a  head  count. 
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There  is  a  20-question  short  form  that 
more  than  covers  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
eiTiment.  but  the  House  yubcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics  has  approved  a 
lone  form  checking  into  68  areas  of  our 
lives. 

It  inquires  mto  whether  you  share  a 
bathroom,  what  are  your  savings,  divi- 
dends, stock,  interest,  alimony  pay- 
ments, tips,  bonuses,  physical  disabili- 
ties, marital  record,  and  ownership  of 
appliances.  We  have  no  doubt  such  in- 
formation would  be  of  great  value  to 
many  phases  of  busines.s  WCAU  radio 
does  not  believe,  however,  answering 
such  questions  .should  be  mandatory,  but 
civen  voluntarily  WCAU  radio  holds 
Contjress  should  adopt  regulations  mak- 
ing the  bare  enumeration  mandatory  as 
prescribed  in  the  Con.«titution.  We  think 
forcmu  fjeople  to  answer  |)ersonal  ques- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  any  segment  of 
our  .society  is  revolting-; 


MOLLY     LUDWKi      HAYS     MrCAULY 
OFTt.'S       KNOWN        AS  MOLLY 

PITCHER' 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TtXAS 

I.N   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wrdrifsdav.  March  26.  I9ii9 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  recognition 
has  again  come  to  the  Hal  J  Rucker 
family,  of  Midland.  Tex  This  time,  the 
yoimgest  son.  Douglas,  a'-;e  12.  has 
brought  honor  to  the  family  and  he  is 
the  third  member  of  the  family  to  be 
awarded  a  medal  in  the  .\merican  His- 
tory Month  e.ssay  contest  .sponsored  by 
the  Daui^hters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Douglas  received  the  medal  for  an 
essay  on  Molly  Pitcher.  He  has  now  won 
first  place  in  the  city  of  Midland,  and 
first  place  m  the  State  for  1969. 

I  s'lbmit  this  interesting   and  stimu- 
lating essay  foi-  the  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 
The  essay  follows : 

Molly  Lldwic  Hays  McCauly 
Molly  McCauly  was  a  heroine  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Revolution  She  was  t>orn  near  Trenton. 
New  Jersey,  the  daughter  of  John  George 
Ludwig.  .\  farmer  who  had  come  to  the  col- 
onies  from    Germany 

In  1769.  at  the  age  of  15.  Molly  took  a  Job 
In  Philadelphia  as  a  maid  Ijiier  that  same 
year,  she  married  John  Caspa  Hays,  a 
Philadelphia  barber,  who  enlisted  :n  the 
army  :n  December    1775. 

.A.fter  Hays  left  with  the  Seventh  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment,  Molly's  parents  sent  a 
courier  to  pick  her  up  and  brins  her  to  their 
home  It  Is  said  that  the  courier  brought 
a  secret  letter  to  Molly,  .sent  by  her  husband 
for  .ner  to  come  to  her  parent's  farm  so 
that  he  might  possibly  see  her.  She  had  a 
long,  tiresome  ride  because  of  poor  roads  and 
the  only  way  to  get  there  was  on  horseback 
Molly  was  with  the  army  during  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  Molly  was  24  years  old  at  this 
Ume  The  battle  was  fought  on  a  June  day 
m  1778.  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year. 
The  battle  was  from  nine  o'clock  In  the 
morning  until  night  It  was  so  hot  that  it 
was  said  that  fifty  men  died  of  thirst  and 
others  were  very  thirsty  Molly  found  a 
spring  that  is  today  still  a  historic  spot,  and 
carried  the  water  to  the  men  in  a  can- 
noneer's  bucket    This  was  done   under   fire 


i:X  11  NsIONS  or  KIMAKKS 

and  bheller  and  the  sight  of  Molly  -Alth 
her  pitcher  "  was  a  joyful  sight  to  the  tired 
and  thirsty  soldiers  The  'A)ldlers  gave  her 
the   sobriquet.     ■Molly    Pitcher". 

Molly  const.inlly  watched  the  battery 
w'nere  her  hii.sband  was  a  gunner  and  when 
she  ."iaw  .>  soldier  lying  by  his  gun.  she  rushed 
there  to  see  if  it  was  her  husband  She 
found  him  wounded  and  she  sprung  to  his 
place  and  kept  his  gun  In  action  the  rest 
of  the  ba'tle 

For  t.'ils  brave  .icMon  she  was  praised  by 
General  Nathaniel  Greene  ;ind  was  made  an 
honorary  sergeant  by  George  Washington.  She 
was  .'Uo  called     Major  M.Uy"  by  the  soldiers 

Molly  always  wantod  ti  iielp  other  people 
She  was  very  Interested  In  the  war.  and  being 
a  good  p.itriot  .md  .in  enemy  in  her  heart  of 
the  redcoats  i'he  felt  it  necessary  to  risk 
her  life  hy  t.iking  her  place  at  the  gun  and 
to  transport  water  to  the  thirsty  men 

The  battle  was  wen  with  the  help  of  this 
strong,  ccurageous  woman  The  state  of  New 
Jersey  was  the  nrst  to  give  fionor  to  Molly 
Pitcher  .\t  Freehold.  New  Jersey  there  l.s  a 
monument  v  ith  five  tablets  around  It  one 
of  which  commemorates  her  heroism. 

Several  yenrs  after  the  death  of  John  Hays 
she  married  a  man  that  was  a  comrade  of 
her  husband,  named  George  MrKollv  Tills 
name  was  changed  so  that  .ifter  her  death 
'.:   became  McCauly 

The  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
Carlisle,  where  she  had  kept  \  sm  Ul  store 
located  not  far  from  the  house  where  Major 
.\ndre  and  Lt  Despard  had  been  confined 
in  1776  Molly  died  the  22nd  day  of  January. 
1832  and  w:is  hurled  in  the  old  Graveyard, 
then  known  as  the  English  Graveyard  In 
Carlisle  where  many  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens are  burled 

Mrs  Mary  McKoIIy  was  90  years  of  age 
when  she  died  Her  last  name  was  written 
McKoUv  McAuley  and  on  her  tombstone 
it  was  McCauly 

She  had  served  her  countrv  so  well  that 
she  had  been  honored  by  the  dIfTerent  ststes 
and  had  received  a  pension  from  the  eovern- 
ment  during  the  l.ilter  years  of  her  life.  We 
remember   her  with  honor 
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and  still  receive  full  benefits  The  pres- 
ent earning  restriction  of  SI. 680  is  un- 
realistic ba.sed  on  today's  living  costs 


HOW  CAN  I   LXrST  '  )N   SOCIAL 
•SECURITY    \LM.\f' 

HON    LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  two  bills  aiding  those  who 
live  on  .social  .security.  Many  of  the  esti- 
mated 80.000  people  in  my  district  who 
receive  .social  security  checks  each 
month  have  this  as  their  only  means  of 
income.  This  is  true  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  these  people  have 
worked  all  their  lives — but  inflation, 
medical  e.xpenses.  and  the  cost  of  living 
have  consumed  their  savings.  I  have 
been  in  many  of  their  homes  and  have 
been  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
"How  can  I  exist  on  .social  security 
alone?"  A  change  is  needed 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  are  not  the 
complete  .solution,  but  they  are  positive 
means  which  will  help.  The  first  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  automatic  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  each  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  uses  by  at  least  3 
E>ercent.  In  this  manner,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  can  be  met.  The  second 
bill  would  allow  those  living  on  .social 
security  to  eain  up  to  S3.000  annually 


BIG  JIM  FARLEY:   TUMULT.  GRACF. 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAl  IVES 
Wednesday.  .March   26.  1969 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ms  in  the  Recghd  an  interesting  article 
on  the  Honorable  Ja..u\s  Fanev  by  Rich- 
ard Ryan  which  appeared  ;n  the  Tabid 
uf  Thuisday.  March  13.  1969. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  given  us  an  interestim: 
account  of  this  outstanding  Ameiican 
Bu;  Ji.M  Far;  FY  Tvmilt.  Grme 
I  By  Richard  Ryan  i 
There  is.  on  the  walls  of  his  office,  the  kind 
of  wordless  biography  that  speaks  quiet. y 
about  James  .-Moysius  Farley  The  panek.d 
office  at  Coca-Cola  ^erve  a.s  a  t-allory  lor  all 
these  pictures  that  speak  of  Big  Jim's  tiiiie 
and  epoch  I'.i  American  history  when  pollt.c. 
was  boisterous  and  Intense,  pushing  and 
shoving,  rterce,  !oud.  and  terribly  human 
There  are  pictures  of  this  man  .it  a  dinner 
or  walking  the  street  or  standing  in  a  rooin 
with  someone  like  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Po!>e 
Paul  or  Richard  Nixon.  There  are  bright  iicv, 
glossies  and  photos  tanned  by  tunc  and 
on  each  of  them  there  are  these  atIection.-,:e 
apostrophes  to  a  great  patriot,  a  good  friend, 
a  loy.Tl  advisor  There  .ire  pictures  of  his 
family  and  h:s  grandchildren  There  are  pic- 
tures of  Jim  Farley  sitting  in  a  room  wl'li 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  there  is  a  picture  it 
Jim  Farley  leaning  over  the  shoulder  of  John 
Kennedy  at  .i  dinner  In  New  York  two  weeks 
before  another  dinner  in  Dallas. 

They  are  part  of  the  nieiTiorics  of  this  man 
who.  across  his  80  years,  has  been  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  seven  Presidents,  the  con- 
fidante and  campaign  manager  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  architect  who  has  watchtd 
the  Democratic  Party  mature  and  become 
petulant  and  discover  some  of  its  own  dignity 
.ind  turn  cranky  and  edgy  and  then  move 
back  again  toward  Its  own  adulthood.  Ti.e 
chairman  t.f  the  board  of  'he  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corporation  .'ince  1940.  he  has  in  his  c:- 
fice  relics  that  speak  of  things  that  will  :- 
ways  be  fond,  cherished,  part  of  him. 
ex-postmaster  general 
There  are.  you  see.  things  in  his  office  that 
speak  of  things  that  are  pone,  from  another 
day.  the  seed  of  everything  that  is  now  .-.iid 
future  Over  in  the  corner,  a  tinted  rnnjesric 
brcnze  bust  of  Farley  by  Paul  Manship  th.n 
was  given  to  him  by  the  employees  of  tie 
New  York  City  Post  Offire  after  his  retirement 
.\s  US.  Postmaster  General  In  1940.  teems  '.a 
look  out  solemnly  at  the  desk  and  the  news- 
papers .strewn  on  the  .loor  and  at  the  .strt'»t 
below  on  Madl.son  .\ve  There  is  a  samur.il 
sword  given  to  him  In  the  Orient,  ns  well  .  s 
a  delicately  magnificent  reolica  of  n  ricksh.'i* 
encased  In  glass. 

.And  II  the  pictures  and  the  Inscriptions 
and  the  long-ago  gifts  carry  with  them  a  no-:- 
talgla  for  the  man  and  his  era.  there  is  in  An- 
other corner  cf  t.'^.e  room  something  Hint 
recalls  the  memory  of  .iny  childhood  when 
the  name  of  James  Farley  was  gospel  for  '""e 
Irish  and  for  the  people  coming  off  hoatf. 
coming  here  to  this  country  to  make  their 
fortune  and  climb  their  inouiitaln. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  there  is  one  1 1 
these  proud  'ild  cabinet  radios  that  was  li 
every  home  years  ago  when  the  voices  'I 
Gabriel  Heatter  and  Lowell  Thomas  brouktiit 
into  the  living  room  and  Into  the  kitchen, 
solemnly  and  gravely,  the  good  news  tonight. 


.\ncl  :or  those  of  us  -.-t.nc  .irouiid  v.aiting 
:or  the  half-hour  nuiar.',  ii  ihe  Lone  Ranger 
or  1  Love  a  Mystery,  tnere  were  always  tiie 
shushing  from  an  iiueii.se  lather  who  nodded 
silently  at  the  adventures  oi  the  pe.  pie  hkf 
Ji.ni  Farley  and  Al  Hniil.i  and  Jimmy  WaUer. 
who  dominated  and  cajoled  his  age 

CHARM      AND      I'AsSION 

For  the  Irish  coming  Hit  i  tiiis  irwn  clurin:.- 
the  Depression,  the  stature  and  aclupvcnuiiis 
ol  men  like  Farley  and  ."^nmli  and  Walker 
sustained  them  and  lifted  them  over  the  lean 
weeks  and  prodded  tiiem  on  with  the  ore  ,ni 
taat  perhaps  they,  tlieir  own  children,  ineir 
o*n  family  luight  one  day  bnnfr  into  pol.tu  ,- 
...inie  of  the  charm  and  some  of  the  passion 
;;i.it  people  like  Farley  held  out  as  p  lori  and 
uoble.  something  to  be  admired,  a  roiit;li  and 
uiiiible  sacrament  that  could  li!t  v.p  and 
fanstorm  a  whole  ntv.  a  natmn 

For  the  black  man  lookint-'  u|)  ..lul  out.  tlie 
thread  of  hope  for  tomomw  w  i.--  I'lrre  'ii  the 
g!  iries  and  achievements  of  Joe  Louis  For  the 
Irish  It  was  there  in  the  6'2i_."  outline  oi 
Big  Jim  Farley,  with  his  ;traw  iiat  .ii:d  '.in- 
rehearsed  smile  and  the  niassive  imprint  lie 
hsd  made  iii  politics  :i;ul  liie  ,'tandird  lie 
had  left  for  those  who  WduUl  ccni"  out  'i 
the  tenements  and  the  liK;al  wards  Kite-  on 

And  now  sitting  in  his  office  and  i.ilklnp 
casually  about  the  young  m  this  countrv  and 
about  some  of  his  C'Wn  mildly  ciusappo:ntiiig 
tnemones  like  losing  the  re-election  lo  the 
Assembly  in  1923  and  of  never  having 
,icUieved  his  dream  of  sitting  m  the  State 
Senate,  the  words  bring  back  some  of  that 
warin.  v:entle  orthodoxy  from  an  Irish  livlne 
room  when  parents  and  uncles  and  relatives 
would,  in  another  day.  respond  to  Heatter 
and  the  cabinet  radio  and  tlie  news  of  their 
day  with  the  kind  of  reverent  ..we  that  has 
gone  out  of  our  conversation  i  ii  politics  and 
society. 

HUMOR,    HorF,    HfMANITY 

There  Is  in  any  conver.intion  with  this 
man  the  memory  of  some  long  apo  Irish  uncle 
because  there  i.^  in  everything  he  says. 
whether  in  spc.ikini:  nf  Presidents  or  Popes 
or  young  peciple  or  another  election,  there 
ia  .'tlways  the  htisky-throaied  humor  and 
hope  and  simple,  shlnimerinc  humanity,  Jim 
Psrlev  can  sit  in  a  room  wi'h  you  and  tell 
you  that  perhaps  the  two  preatest  Presidents 
who  ever  lived  m  this  country  were,  if  only 
(or  the  social  legislation  they  passed.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Rcxjsevelt  and  Lyndon  Haines 
Johnson.  He  numbers  Harry  Truman  among 
the  .'ive  greatest  Presidents  ol  our  country 
and  -.vill  tell  you  that  New  York  has  never 
had  a  Governor  like  Al  Smith  or  a  Mayor  as 
popular  and  friendly  as  Jimmv  Walker,  ■This 
man.  with  all  !il.-  :.iult-s.  \va.s  the  acme  of 
loyalty." 

W.armlng  to  his  subject,  he  will  also  tell 
you  that  Htibert  Humphrey  would  be  sitting 
in  the  While  House  today  it  the  McCarthy 
and  Kennedy  forces  had  dropped  their  differ- 
ences, cicxsed  ranks  alter  the  convention  and 
supported  Hiimphrey  and  .Muskic,  The  name 
of  McCarthy  comes  out  and  the  smile  dilutes 
Into  puzzlement,   disappointment. 

Tlic  future  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Partv.  he  will  toll  you.  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  because  it 
Is  In  these  two  chambers,  according  to  Farley, 
that  the  ball  game  i.s  I'layed  He  talks  of 
his  time  as  campaign  manager  for  Roose- 
velt and  of  his  di.saereenient  with  him  over 
a  third  term.  He  talks  also  of  his  disap- 
pointment when  Al  Smith  was  defeated  in 
the  presidential  nomination  of  1924  and  de- 
feated for  the  presidency  In  1928  He  talks 
of  the  differences  that  television  has  made 
in  political  campaigns  and  noted  how  men 
cf  real  ability  sonietinie.s  simply  don't  ap- 
pea.-  as  well  on  television  as  a  flashier,  more 
charming,  no-talent  opponent  He  talks  op- 
tlinlsticallv  ol  New  York  Citv  as  the  greatest 
cif  m  the  worUi  "despite  ail  of  I's  new  build- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lims."  calling  it  ■.!  ^tionu'  n-lit'iou--  <-:\y" 
with  jjrobably  more  to  i  ffer  the  pe  .pie  c  iii- 
in^   into   it    than   ,iny    jjUue    :n    the   country, 

.NFW     I  .  U  II  I',^        A     HOAX 

The  Democratic  and  Hepublican  Parties 
will  never,  he  Itels.  be  replaced  bv  the  Con- 
h.'rvatixe  ur  Liberal  grcups  You  see.  lor 
Jim  Farley,  there  is  oiih  little  boy  optimism 
uhen  speakine  .ib<  tit  tiic  Democratic  Psrty 
He  l;r.ock.~  ;>o  ^-oe  .^ntl  the  idea  of  a  New 
Politics  IS,  as  !.tr  .'.,-  ,'umes  Aloysius  Farley 
1,'  concerned  a  hoax  But  all  of  it.  the 
memories,  the  optimism  about  tomr.rrovv, 
I  lie  conjectures  on  past  elections  and  what- 
inlt,'ht-have-taeen  Oefeatii,  the  comparisons 
'.I  the  strong,  other-era  person-ilities,  all  of 
It  is  the  blr.od  and  adrenalin  and  breath  of 
tills  man 

You  don't  talk  ..botit  thl;;  man  and  his 
time  as  something  out  ol  the  past  because 
there  i,^  m  everything  that  he  did  and  In 
everything  th,.t  lie  talks  about  :o  niueh 
of  the  Hare  and  ■.  Irtue  I'.-iat  have  ccno  out 
of  i.olltics  but  that  are  still  possible,  still 
a  Inpe  He  h..s  civen  •  i  politics  an  elan  and 
an  iionesiy  that  in  -  me  areas  have  gone 
out  ol  .'■tvlc  He  has  i.;i\en  to  it  much  more 
than  he  ha-s  received.  .'Vnd  no  one.  :n  any 
c'.reer  or  in  any  age,  can  be  asked  lor  more 
than  this.  In  :.n  era  of  tumult,  he  has  been 
jiart  ol   its  liracc 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  STAND  ON  THE 
QUOTA  ISSUE 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUIH     DAKOT,\ 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr,  BERRY,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  plight  cf 
the  domestic  mink  rancher  has  been  out- 
lined .several  times  on  the  Hou.se  floor 
and  has  been  heard  :n  1967  before  tlie 
U.S.  TarifT  Commission  and  m  1968  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Tlie  facts  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mink 
imports  today  make  up  53  .lercent  cf  the 
total  domestic  consumption  and  have 
driven  56  percent  of  cur  mink  lanchcrs 
out  of  business  since  1960.  Becati.se  of  this 
serious  situation,  mink  ranchers  have 
repeatedly  asked  Congress  for  a  quota 
limitation  of  imports,  but  failiim  m  that, 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  \oluntarv 
quotas  with  their  mam  competitors. 

To   illustrate   this  I   am   msertlne   an 
article   Vs'hich    appeared    ii.    the   March 
i-ssue  of  the  National  Fur  News: 
President  Nixon's  stand  t  n  the  Quota  Is.sue 
I  By  Galen  E,   'Gene  '  Brovles  i 

The  first  hint  of  President  Nixon's  ,~-and 
(,n  the  quota  piroblem  ca'oo  out  liurinc  ;.is 
February  6th  press  conference 

The  question  asked  \va- :  Mr  President, 
during  the  election  campaicn.  vju  said  you 
would  seek  international  agreements  to  limit 
the  import  of  certain  textiles.  Can  you  tell 
us  when  you  plan  to  get  around  to  doing 
that'  .-Mso,  can  you  mve  tis  some  idea  as  to 
what  you  feel  about  the  ercwmg  of  protec- 
tionism in  Concress'.' " 

"I  take  a  dim  view  of  this  tendency  to  move 
toward  quotas  and  other  methods  that  may 
become  permanent,  whether  they  are  applied 
here  or  by  other  nations  abroad."  Nixon 
said. 

"Second,  as  far  as  the  textile  situation  is 
concerned,  that  is  a  special  problem  which 
has  caused  very  great  distress  m  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  a  great  I'.umbcr  of' 
wage  earners,  as  well  as  to  those  v  ho  <  perate 
our  textile  facilities 

"For  that  reason,  exploratory  discussions 
have   taken   place    ..nd   will    be   t.ikmc   place 


with  the  major  countries  Involved  to  uee  il 
we  can  handle  this  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
r.ither  than  having  to  go  to  legislation,  which 
would  impose  quotas  and,  I  would  tlilnk. 
turn  the  clock  back  m  our  objective  of  try- 
ing to  achieve  Ireer  trade." 

Could  the  mink  iiidu.stry,  with  government 
help,  e.nplore  the  possibility  of  voluntary 
quotas    with    our   principal    competilorr,? 

Others  are  turning  in  this  direction.  The 
steel  industry  iias  Ijeen  working  lor  many 
months  on  volunt.iry  quotas.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  the  European  coal  and  steel 
Cv.mmunlty  and  Japan  nave  agreed  to  reduce 
their  exports  to  the  U.S.  This  year,  they  will 
be  cut  back  by  some  2'^  million  tons.  They 
Will  then  be  allowed  to  r.use  their  exports  no 
more  than  5'.  In  1970  and  another  5'.  in 
1971  These  arrangements  were  worked  out 
in  co-(iperation  with  our  State  Department. 
1  hey  Intend  to  maintain  the  present  mixture 
ol  .steel  products  in  their  sales  to  the  United 
iitates. 

Will  this  be  the  trend'?  Dozens  of  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  are  being  hurt  by 
exie.ssive  hnports.  Senator  Everett  DIrksen 
thought  President  Nixon  made  u  mistake  by 
not  mcntiuning  steel  as  a  special  problem 
in  his  press  conlerence  on  February  Crh.  His 
state  is  a  m.ijor  steel  producer.  Dirk^en  ques- 
tioned wherhcr  volani..ry  resiriciions,  agreed 
to  tav  other  nations,  will  reduce  imports  to 
a  satisfying  level.  He  stated  that  he  would 
not  rule  out  a  quotii  bill  for  steel.  Senator 
Vance  Hartke.  of  Indiana,  who  has  spon- 
sored a  steel  bill,  said  he  welcomed  Dirksen's 
support 

As  has  been  s.nd  many  times,  the  pressure 
mounts  on  both  sides.  Some  industries  are 
proriiing  by  ireer  trade.  Others  iiro  sufferi.it' 
Perhaps  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  In  that  our 
new  president  has  stated  that  he  will  work 
with  industries  thr.t  are  in  trouble 

As  mink  ranchers,  we  must  work  every 
.ingle,  Tliere  is  only  one  course  of  action, 
Whe'Lher  it's  by  quot.a,  cr  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  the  pressure  must  come  from  cur  con- 
i^res.smen.  They  are  representatives  of  the 
people  who  make  up  our  various  industries. 
The  pressure  has  fot  to  be  put  on  through 
introduction  of  bills  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  as  we  did  in  last  year's  session  ol 
the  Congress  Because  of  the  work  we  did  last 
time.  I  am  conhdent  we  c^'.n  double  oiir  sup- 
port. We  are  now  more  experienced  l.i  how  to 
CO  about  getting  bills  sponsored.  Last  time. 
we  Introduced  liO  bills  in  the  House  and  the 
two  bills  in  the  Senate  were  supported  by  25 
senators. 

This  Rets  our  problem  in  front  of  govern- 
iiient  otficials  so  they  can  logically  study  our 
[position.  The  previous  administration,  at  the 
exe.uti'.e  level,  refused  to  even  lock  .a  the 
problem  President  Johnson  repeatedly  stated 
that  any  quota  Ijills  laid  <  n  his  desk  would 
be  promptly  vetoed 

Mr.  President,  you've  recoenized  that  the 
textile  people  have  a  problem  and  you  will 
work  on  it.  The  mink  ranchers  of  the  United 
States  also  have  a  problem  and  we  have  i 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  give  i!ie  same 
kind  of  attention  to  our  good  citizens 

The  United  States  founded  the  mink  in- 
dustry as  a  sound  agricultural  pursuit  Amer- 
ican mink  ranchers  are  entitled  to  live  and 
prosper  in  a  market  that  has  now  become 
world-Wide 


LIBERAL  NEWSMAN   FIRED 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr.  MIKV.'^..  Mr.  Speaker,  we  .-ome- 
timcs  forget  iiovv  hard  free  speech  is  to 
come  by  and  how  h-.uch  harder  it  is  to 
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preserve  While  we  think  o!  ways  and 
means  to  tell  the  media  what  to  do  and 
what  to  say.  we  should  be  reminded  that 
there  are  already  too  many  people  offer- 
ini?  that  advice  Last  week  a  bright  young 
radio  newscaster  lost  his  job  in  Chicago — 
not  because  he  was  faithless  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  integrity,  rather  because  he  took 
them  seriously 

The  airwaves  are  less  free  in  Chicago 
with  JefT  Kamen  not  broadcasting  Hope- 
fully that  will  be  remedied  The  more 
difficult  question  is  how  we  curtail  our 
Itch  to  silence  anybody  that  disagrees 
with  us.  Two  columnists  from  Chicago 
described  the  circumstances  of  Mr 
Kamen'.s  discharge  very  well  An  article 
by  Jack  Mabley  of  Chicago's  American 
and  an  article  by  Dean  Gysel  of  Chicago's 
Daily  News  tell  the  story 

The  articles  follow : 

I  From  the  Chicago  ill!  i  American. 

Mar    19    I969| 

Mabley  s  Report 

Tbm  dtaate  inside  the  office  13  uniform. 
365  days  of  the  year  We  cant  open  the  win- 
dow* to  let  in  the  fresh  air  fiecause  It  throws 
off  the  regulators,  or  something  At  least  our 
windows  open  On  the  new  buildings  you're 
sealed  in. 

Jeff    Kamen,    .t    news    reporter    uf    WCFL. 
owned  and  operated  hy  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,   William   A    Lee.  pres..  called 
I  got  tired."  he  said 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  grasp  how  one  news 
organization.  WCFL.  could  at  one  and  the 
same  time  provide  air  time  for  Howard  Mil- 
ler and  Jeff  Kumen.  who  represent,  respec- 
tively, as  far  right  and  as  far  left  as  you 
.-•an  reasonably  go  on  the  mass  media  My 
puzzlement  was  Justlfled  There  Is  not  room 
for  both 

Kamen  said  that  Lew  M  Wltz.  general 
manager  :.f  WCFL,  told  mm 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  ,iU  those 
niggers  and  Puerto  Rlcans  screaming  on  our 
radio  station  I  just  can't  stand  to  have  Mr. 
Lee  upse;  by  the  mayor's  calling  him  up  on 
the  telephone  and  complaining  about  you  ' 

Wltz  said  this  morning: 

"I  r»ever  made  that  statement  or  any 
statement  resemb:ing  it  to  Mr  Kamen  I  am 
shocked  that  he  would  say  such  a  thing  " 

WCFL  said  Kamen  was  fired,  as  if  Bam 
yesterday,  because  of  a  policy  rift  ■  For  a 
25-year-oId.  that  s  pretty  big  potatoes 

IProm  the  Chicago  .111  i    Dally  News, 

Mar     19.   19691 

WCFL  PiRxs  Liberal  Newsman 

I  By  Dean  Qysel  i 

WCFL  radio  has  Hred  us  zealous  young 
newsman  Jeff  Kamen  :n  what  station  general 
manager  Lew  M  Witz  called  a  policy  differ- 
ence ■ 

Kamen  said  he  was  fired  because  of  his 
liberal    social-political    attitudes 

He  said  City  Hail  and  William  A  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor- 
Industrial  Union  Council  which  owns 
WCFL.  criticized  his  r  nti-esiablishment  doc- 
umentaries   and    Sunday    rdght    reports 

Kamen  said  Wltz  complained  that  he  i  Ka- 
men i  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  too 
openly  espoused   left   wing  views 

Wltz  in  turn  said,  It  was  a  long  series 
of  things  that  we  weren  t  pleased  with  It 
was  very  painful  for  us  to  do  It.  He  s  an  ag- 
gressive reporter  but  sometimes  he  goes  past 
the  stage  of  reporting  and  injects  his  own 
feelings,    which    is    not    our    news    policy. 

It  really  doesn't  bear  any  more  discussion 
taan  that." 

Kamen,  who  is  25,  had  trouble  with  WCFL 
policies  in  1966  and  left  briefly  to  join  WBBM 
radio  He  returned  to  WCFL  under  a  change 
of  management 
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'A'BBM  which  now  has  an  all-news  oper- 
ation li  rt  likely  attraction  again  for  Kamen 
since  WBBM's  chief  correspondent,  Dick 
Westerkamp  leaves  next  wfek  to  become  edl- 
t.irial  director  of  WBBM  TV,  replacing  the 
late  Carter  Davidson 

Although  cijntroversy  seems  to  follow  Ka- 
men—  indeed,  he  courts  it — he  Is  regarded  m 
tlie  trade  as  a  very  skilled  newsman 

His  coverage  uf  James  Meredith's  civil 
rights  march  in  Mi.sslvslppi  in  1966  won  high 
praise  Last  year  he  made  headlines  by  vol- 
unteering to  be  maced  by  the  sheriff's  offlce 
to  test  the  medical  effects  of  the  chemical 

He  suffered  it  more  easily  than  a  fellow 
reporter,  Joseph  Cummlngs,  who  got  a  whiff 
and  was  hospitalized  for  a  week. 

For  a  couple  weeks  last  fall  Kamen  was 
lialf  of  a  striking  mixed  marriage  when  he 
aired  the  news  on  conservative  Howard 
Miller's  early  morning  disk  jockeyshlp 

While  Kamens  professional  intensity  can 
be  overbearing  at  times,  I  can  understand 
the  mutual  disenchantment  at  WCFI  Any 
relationship  between  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  liberal  Ideals  of  the 
laboring  class  is  purely  historical 


M<n(h    J  a,   liir,\} 


NEWSLETTER    ISSUED    BY    THE 
HONORABLE    BILL    DICKINSON 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr,  EDWAIiDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  March  newsletter  issued  by 
my  colleague,  tiie  Honorable  Bill  Dick- 
inson of  Alabama  s  Second  Congressional 
District 

Dear  Folks  The  1966  elections  and  the 
Presidential  Inauguration  are  now  history 
I  deeply  .ippreciate  your  again  choosing  me 
as   >our   Representative   in   Washington. 

The  Inaugural  meant  something  special, 
not  only  to  me.  but  also  to  most  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  With  cjur  new 
Postmaster  General.  Red  Blount  Governor 
Brewer  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  .\dm 
Moorer  ( who  was  born  in  Lowndes  County  i ; 
Johnny  Long  and  the  Troy  State  Band,  and 
the  lovely  girls  who  rtxle  on  Alabaniii  s  flout 
our  District  must  have  been  the  best  rep- 
resented in  the  parade 

Miss  Sharan  Fay  Hill  ;.f  Andalusia,  Miss 
Marian  Jones  of  Troy,  and  Miss  Colleen 
Smith  of  Brewion  represented  our  District 
on  the  Inaugural  float 

There  is  surprisingly  little  difference  be- 
tween the  old  Congress  and  the  new  91st. 
There  is  the  smallest  crop  ol  freshman  Mem- 
bers in  years.  Of  the  435  Representatives 
elected,  J96  were  Incumbents  and  39  new- 
comers— 20  Democrats  and  19  Republicans 
Of  these.  Republicans  took  9  seats  from  the 
Democrats  and  lost  5  Republican  seats,  for 
a  net  gain  of  4  seats  In  the  Senate,  there 
are  58  Democrats  and  42  Republicans— a  net 
gain  of  5  for  the  Republicans 

I  hope  the  pr^xluct  of  the  current  Congress 
will  be  different! 

Red  Blount  is  the  first  Alabamlan  of  the 
62  men  who  have  served  in  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General  since  It  was  established 
in  colonial  America  215  vears  .-.go  He  is  only 
the  second  .Alabamlan  ever  t-o  serve  in  the 
President  s  cabinet 

Real  gone  dollar  The  value  of  the  dollar, 
over  the  past  29  years,  looks  like  this  1939 
equals  100  cents:  1945  equals  77  cents;  1950 
equals  57  6  cents.  1955  equals  517  cents. 
1960  equal*  47  cents;  1965  equals  43  7  cents. 
1967  equals  42  2  cents  Wonder  what  it  will 
be  at  the  end  of  tnla  year? 


Freshman  Congressmi'ii  are  hnding  .  ut 
fast  about  crime  m  Washlneton  Rep  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm  iD  NYi  .  the  lirst  Negro  wni,ii,n 
in  Congress,  wasn't  In  town  a  week  before 
housebreakers  looted  her  apartment  i  s^g 
moved  and  got  an  unlisted  telephone  num- 
berl  Thieves  also  drove  off  with  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater's  rented  gold  Mustantr  :,.,t 
long  ago 

Inaugural  pictures:  If  you  wish  to  acquire 
color  slides  of  the  Inauguration.  IncluOiiiK 
the  Troy  State  University  Band  and  "he 
Alabama  lioat,  write  to  Lt  Col  M  W  Arps 
(Ret  I,  P  O  Box  1715,  Washington.  DC 
The  slides  are  35  cents  each  and  Col  .^rps 
win  send  you  an  order  form.  Please  do  not 
write  my  office 

Public  Law  90-301:  Increases  inaxliinim 
guarantee  on  V'A  home  loans  from  $7,500  t,j 
*12.500 

Public  Law  'jO  491  Prevents  employment 
discrimination  against  Re.servlsts  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  for  their  periods  of  Re- 
serve and  active  duty  training 

My  mall  Indicates  a  popular  interest  in 
revision  of  our  Internal  Revenue  laws  Mo^t 
writers  want  loopholes'  plugged  and  are 
Irritated  by  reports  of  some  citizens  uith 
enormous  income  paying  little  or  no  federal 
taxes 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
opened  hearings  on  the  subject  of  tax  re- 
form, the  first  since  1954  The  Commi  u-e 
began  by  considering  tax-exempt  fouiuin- 
tlons,  and  other  subjects  on  the  agenda  .:i- 
clude  tax  treatment  oi  the  elderly,  taxa-  (.;: 
of  single  persons,  maximum  and  mlniii,;iri. 
tax  on  individuals,  and  various  deducti  jiis 
relating  to  farm  losses  gasoline  t  ixes.  and 
moving  expenses. 

Over  GO  Congressmen,  myself  included  .ire 
sponsoring  legislation  to  eliminate  the  ?u;0 
fine  and  fiO-day  Jail  sentence  which  can  be 
Imposed  on  citizens  who  refuse  to  reveal  [kt- 
sonal  information  about  themselves  nd 
their  households  on  the  forthcoming  de.  >>n- 
nlul  census  form.  Some  of  the  questions 
would  be  of  a  very  personal  nature  .aid 
would  certainly  be  an  invasion  of  pers  na; 
privacy  if  the  law  required  the  househohier 
to  answer  them  Counting  heads  is  '.^e 
proper  function  of  the  Census — lountlnt'  ':ie 
number  of  people  using  a  bathroom  is  r    •' 

All  of  the  llvlns  Congressional  Meda.  >  : 
Honor  winners  were  invited  to  Washlncoiii 
as  guests  of  the  House  of  Represenuitivpi  to 
attend  the  Inauguration  Two  of  Alabama  s 
seven  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  it- 
tended  the  festivities  and  the  special  re  .-p- 
tion  given  lor  them 

On  the  left  i  not  printed  in  the  Recoedi 
IS  Col  William  R  Lawley.  Commander  of  the 
3825  Support  Group  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base 

On  the  right  mot  printed  in  the  Recordi 
Is  Col  Charles  Davis.  Deputy  Chief  of  Start 
for  Logistics.  6th  Army  He  Is  a  native  Moni- 
gomerian. 

Did  you  know?  Alabama  Is  probably  '.he 
pimento  capital  of  the  world  From  o43 
acres  growers  harvested  a  $2  6  million  crop  In 
our  State  last  year  What's  more,  there  s  a 
future  In  pimento  peppers  .Alabama's  '  I'lv 
processor  still  has  to  import'  some  :rum 
out  of  stat-e 

Pictured  above  i  not  printed  in  the  Record) 
Is  Mr  Charles  Kelley,  Director  of  the  M-^li 
and  Game  Division  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  who  was  recently  in 
Washington  to  accept  an  award  as  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  from  the  American  \Vi!cl- 
llfe  Federation    Congratulations! 

Rattlo  stations  which  carry  my  weekly 
newscasus 

WHEP.   Foley.   Saturday,   at   2  35   pm 

WTBF,  Troy    Thursday,  at   12  20   p  ni 

WAMI.  Opp.  Sunday,   at    1   55   pm 

WATM  FM,  Atmore,  Friday,  at  7  30  am 

WCTA.  Andalusia.  Sunday,  at  12   15  p  "» 

WEBJ.  Brewton,  after  receipt,  at  7  30  a  m 


March   26,  1969 

CRIME  ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  supported  the  action  in  the  90th 
Congress  which  provided  for  denial  of 
Federal  moneys  to  students  found  guilty 
of  criminal  violations  in  campus  dis- 
orders. We  are  therefore  heartened  by 
President  Nixon's  stated  intention  to 
use  that  provision  of  the  law  to  assist  in 
bringing  an  end  to  crime  on  the  campus. 
The  Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the 
uresponsible  student  rebellions  that 
have  spread  throughout  many  of  Amer- 
ica's colleges  and  universities.  The  sei- 
zure of  buildings  and  the  disruption  of 
educational  activity  by  small  bands  of 
.student  and  nonstudent  roughnecks  on 
the  campuses  has  been  a  totally  deplor- 
able situation.  The  rights  of  the  stu- 
dent majority  have  not  only  been  threat- 
tned  by  organized  minority  groups  of 
niihtants.  but  in  some  cases  overt  physi- 
cal violence  has  endangered  the  lives 
ot  professors,  college  administrators,  and 
hiw-abiding  students. 

I  noted  with  great  concern  the  dis- 
closure out  of  Philadelphia  recently  that 
pamphlets  are  being  distributed  among 
college  students  which  describe  in  de- 
tail how  to  deal  with  police  during 
campus  disturbances.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations read:  "If  you  can't  kill 
them,  harass  them."  In  addition,  that 
outrageous  document  was  complete  with 
crudely  drawn  illustrations  of  how  to 
make  bombs. 

One  may  hope  that  school  authorities 
'.rill  cooperate  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  dealing  with  hard-core  student 
k-aders  who  promote  campus  turmoil. 
The  fund-cutofT  legislation  is  definitely 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  peaceful 
and  orderly  protest,  but  would  aid  in  pre- 
serving the  public  order  which  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  functioning  of  any  institu- 
tion. Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
has  said  that  his  department  is  having 
a  "terrible  time  "  with  college  presidents 
and  professors  who  do  not  want  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  proceed  with  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  designed  to  curb  cam- 
!)us  riot  leaders.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
educators  will  see  fit  to  cooperate  in  the 
r.ew  pattern  which  \^■ill  allow  the  uni- 
'.  ersity  community  to  make  the  basic  de- 
cision as  to  which  of  its  student  mili- 
tants are  undeserving  of  continued  Fed- 
i^ral  support.  College  administrators  have 
responsibilities  under  the  law  to  use  the 
authority  which  they  unquestionably 
have  to  deal  appropriately  with  all  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  the  proscribed 
illegal  activity. 

President  Nixon  summed  up  the  need 
to  deal  decisively  in  the  area  of  campus 
crime  when  he  stated: 

violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  may 
i.ever  be  permitted  to  Influence  the  actions 
■r  Judgments  of  the  university  community. 
Once  it  does  the  community,  almost  by  defi- 
Mition.  ceases  to  be  a  university. 

The  congressional  command  is  that 
college  students  who  are  guilty  of  law 
violations  must  not  be  the  beneficiaries 
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of  public  funds.  The  action  to  implement 
that  command  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  administrations  deter- 
mination to  take  the  needed  steps  will 
aid  the  universities  in  coping  with  ihe 
crime  problem  on  the  campus. 


CURBING  MISMANAGEMENT  AND 
WASTE  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  DE- 
PARTMENT 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March   26.  1969 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
Congresses  I  have  sought  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  save  tax  dollars 
through  adoption  of  improved  account- 
ing procedures  by  many  agencies  and  de- 
partments. I  have  also  urged  creation  of 
a  complaint  desk  at  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  where  any  citi- 
zen or  Government  employee  could  pre- 
sent, on  a  confidential  basis,  reports  of 
improper  management  or  expenditure  of 
funds  or  in  other  ways  mishandling  pub- 
lic moneys.  Today,  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  these  objectives  and 
call  on  the  91st  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  inspects  the 
hundreds  of  GAO  audits  and  special  in- 
vestigations, or  scans  newspapers  for  ar- 
ticles on  Government  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency can  find  a  wide  array  of  exam- 
ples my  bill  seeks  to  curb.  Let  me  sum- 
marize its  major  provisions: 

First.  To  require  publication  in  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  reports  of  the 
names  of  Government  employees  per- 
sonally responsible  for  failing  to  comply 
with  the  laws  or  administrative  proce- 
dures in  spending  public  funds  after  this 
has  once  been  reported  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head. 

Second.  To  require  that  before  1  cent 
of  taxpayers'  money  can  be  spent  by  a 
newly  established  Federal  agency,  the 
head  of  that  agency  must  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  requirements  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  and  contracting  pro- 
cedures. 

Third.  To  suspend  from  all  agencies 
whose  accounting  systems  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  GAO  within  2  years 
after  passage  of  the  bill,  and  requiring 
all  new  agencies  to  meet  these  approved 
standards  within  2  years  after  they  begin 
operation. 

Fourth.  To  require  that  every  agency 
which  receives  GAO  recommendations 
because  of  findings  of  mismanagement  of 
funds  must  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  report  of  corrective  action  to 
prevent  recurring  waste. 

Fifth.  To  require  the  head  of  each  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  accounting  system  or  sys- 
tems at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year 
during  which  its  systems  have  not  been 
approved. 

Sixth.  Each  agency  shall  be  required 
within  1  year  following  the  approval  of 
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Its  accounting  systems  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  .-netting  forth  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  such  .systems  are 
being  used  by  the  agency's  management 
and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

Seventh.  Provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  complaint  dc.'^k  at  the  GAO  designed 
t3  receive,  levie-A'.  and  investigate  report.s 
from  citizens  and  Government  employees 
of  ca.ses  of  waste  and  mismanagement  in 
anv  department  or  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished so  lar  as  I  can  ascertain  to  up- 
grade the  accountma  systems  of  laggard 
agencies  which  suli  do  not  meet  GAO 
standards.  I  am  hopeful  this  Con>,'ress 
will  i)ress  for  progress  in  this  area  and 
that  President  Nixon  will  call  on  each 
unit  under  his  jurisdiction  to  upi.;rade 
administrative  and  financial  practices  to 
reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  mis- 
management in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. In  order  to  under.score  the  im- 
portance ot  the  legislation  I  present 
lodav  I  will  include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  October  4.  1967.  which  is  still  most 
timely  on  this  sub.iect: 

No-AccouNT  Federal  Accounting 
Eleven  vears  .leo  Congress  t-jok  a  look  at 
all  the  money  the  Government  was  spending, 
and  at  the"  antiquated,  helter-skelter  ac- 
counting systems  most  Federal  agencies  were 
using  AUirmed  bv  what  it  saw,  it  ..mended 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  to  requne 
the  itaencies  to  adopt  up-to-ciate,  cost  .-.c- 
counting  systems 

At  the  time,  :n  1956,  annui.l  Federal  ex- 
penditures totaled  about  $66  billion  and  tne 
public  debt  stood  at  $273  billion  This  hscal 
vear  spending  is  expected  lo  reach  about 
$143  billion  and  t:ie  debt  mav  exceed  $33.i 
billion 

However,  of  the  173  Federal  ngencies  sub- 
ject to  the  law  requiring  them  to  set  up 
Government  Accounting  Office-approved, 
modernized  accounting  systems,  only  61  have 
complied.  And  most  ol  those  are  smrai  aeen- 
cies  with  small  budgets. 

The  big  agencies  are  still  clragging  their 
feet  for  the  most  part  using  what  are  ctUed 
obligation  accountin.s  systems.  These  show 
the  amount  of  money  agencies  are  author- 
ized to  spend,  but  lail  to  show  the  actual 
costs  of  particular  programs  or  riperations 

Properlv  designed  cost  .iccrual  account mir 
systems,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  i.ot  cnlv 
better  control  over  funds  but  also  up-to-date 
cost  data  on  operations  They  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  money  is  being  spent  wisely 
and  used  efficiently,  and  whether  results 
Uistifv  the  costs  Adequate  cost  accounting 
systems,  savs  the  US  Comptroller  General. 
a're  "basic  and  fundamental  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government  " 

If  that  is  so.  perhaps  it  helps  to  explain 
some  of  the  deficiencies  evident  m  Federal 
igencv  operations  The  HciUh.  Education 
and  Welfare  Department,  for  instance,  has 
12  accounting  systems  subject  to  GAO  ap- 
proval' the  number  so  far  approved  Is  zero 
HEW  has  been  'ound.  bv  GAO,  to  be  guUtv 
during  fiscal  1966  ot  meftcient  record-keep- 
ing and  property  management 

The  Agriculture  Department  i-as  15  ac- 
counting systems  subject  to  .ipproval;  only 
five  have  been  approved  Interior  has  17  sys- 
tems with  six  so  :,.r  approved.  And  Treasury, 
which  surely  ought  to  be  setting  an  example, 
lias  only  four  approved  systems  out  ol  18. 

Rep.  Jaclison  Betts  of  Ohio  .s  leading  a 
move  m  the  House  to  compel  ail  agencies  tJ 
speed  up  the  accounting  reforms  they  were 
obligated  bv  law  to  adept  1 1  years  ago  Since 
no-account  Fed-ral  accounting  tends  to 
breed  no-account  Federal  programs,  that 
move  deserves  lull  Congressional  support 
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TEL  LI  N(  J  IT  LIKE  IT  IS  IN  SAN 
ANTONIO 

HON    HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

•S    THE   HOUtiE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesdav    March   26.  1969 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mi  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic information  program  of  the  Social 
Security  district  office  in  San  Antonio 
was  singled  out  for  praiseworthy  coverage 
in  the  February  regional  newsletter 
of  the  Social  Security  Administrations 
Dallas  recion. 

The  article  points  out  that  San  An- 
tonio maintained  one  of  the  best  opera- 
tion records  amona  class  I  offices  in  the 
Nation.  Not  only  i.s  the  office  in  my  dis- 
trict efficient,  but  it  reaches  out  to  the 
people  it  .serves  Mary  Ruiz  recently  di- 
rected 20  bilin;iual  students  in  a  door-to- 
door  survey  of  the  inner  city  area  to 
determine  if  potential  beneficiaries  had 
failed  to  apply. 

The  value  of  the  public  information 
program  of  tlie  San  Antonio  office  is  ex- 
plained by  Roy  Swift  the  district  man- 
ager 

I  The  people)  know  the  office  as  a  friendly, 
human  place,  and  so  thev  ;ust  slmplv  work 
better  with  its.  That's  why  our  staff  has  time 
to  carry  out  this  program— they  know  it  saves 
time  In  the  long  run. 

Mr  Speaker,  having;  received  permis- 
sion. I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Telling  It  Like  It  Is  in  San  Antonio 
Hemisfiur  68.  the  Aprll-to-October  Texas 
Worlds  Fair  in  San  Antonio,  brought  mil- 
lions cf  guests  to  that  city.  It  wa«  .dso  the 
theme  ol  a  Social  Secuntv  m  America'  film 
featuring  27  beneflcianes  in  all  walks  of  Ufe 
San  Antonio  is  a  colorlul  city  wuh  a 
colorful  h.story.  The  Texas  Pavilion  at  the 
HemisPair  had  a  special  exhibit  for  each  of 
the  racial,  national  and  cultural  groups 
which  contnbuted  significantly  to  jjopula- 
tSon.  culture,  and  development  There  were 
26  such  groups  In  .-^an  Antonio,  the  pre- 
dominant group  IS  :he  Mexican-.Amencan, 
and  u  is  :o  thia  group  that  many  of  the 
public  information  activities  :n  San' Antonio 
are  directed. 

And  San  .Antonio  has  an  ictive.  .ingoing 
public  information  program  During  the  last 
rive  years,  this  one  office  has  published 
14  890  news  .irticies;  broadcast  5.851  radio 
programs:  published  365  magazine  articles: 
telecast  659  local  talent  -elevision  programa. 
displayed  136  exhibits,  and  delivered  1.379 
talks  During  the  same  period.  San  Antonio 
received  123,276  claims  .ind  cleared  123.810. 
.ir.d  maintained  one  of  the  best  operational 
records  imong  Class  I  offices  in  the  Nation 
Some  specific  pr.ijects  of  their  public  in- 
f  Drmatlon  activities  are. 

Special  projects  and  activities  are  a  rou- 
tine part  of  rhe  ongo.ng  public  information 
program  This  season  s  programs  include  per- 
sonal visits  to  all  high  cchoois  and  colleges  in 
the  district,  crew  leader  meetings  with  guest 
speakers,  presenting  informational  material 
and  talks  to  all  ministerial  associations  In 
•he  area,  distribution  of  10.000  SSI -32  book- 
lets I  "Self-Employed  Farmers— Are  You 
Getting  Your  Social  Security  Credit?"  i 
through  farm  agencies,  and  .V  locally  de- 
^ eloped  e.xhibit  (for  the  9th  yean  aimed  at 
! arm  and  ranch  people  at  the  San  Antonio 
Li-.estock  Show  and  Exposition  Weekly 
classes  in  Spanish  language  uses  on  tech- 
nical SSA  matters  are  conducted,  .ind  a 
•.veekly  news-writing  course  for  field  reps  and 
selected  claims  reps  has  been   initiated 
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Swiai  .^eoun'y  in  America  Participation — 
Tills   SSIA    Film    Used    all    local    background 
and  cast  and  is  an  all-out  '  slgnlrtcant  bene 
ncliu-y  story      It  was  developed  by  Field  Repj 
Sybil   Biiland.  Charlrs  Adcock.  Evelyn   Heny. 
and  WllUrtni  Wat-sou   and  Claims  Reps  Esther 
Garcia.  Louise  Joplln.  Bart  Irby.  and  Dennis 
Beran    The  crew  I  mm  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion was  able  to  shoot  the  show  in  one  and 
one-half  days.  The  hlni  was  promoted  by  the 
DO  through  ma&s  media  and  selected  groups 
The  premier  telecast  was  over  a  li>cal  station 
Headquarters    for    the    Regional    Informa- 
tional Materials  Exchange— The  San  Antonio 
DO  -sets   up  protluction  quotas  and   reviews, 
types,  proofreads,  assigns  item  number    and 
requests   printing   and   distribution   of  .-.unie 
850  RIME  'iUbmitUls  yearly  with  coordma- 
iion   by  Oper    Supv    Jack  Jones,   backed  up 
by  the  field  and  administrative  unit  mem- 
bers 

With  Evel>n  Heny,  Field  Rep.  as  national 
chairman  ol  ihe  Spanish  Inlormational  Mate- 
rials Exchange  the  office  is  responsible  for 
translations  editing,  typing,  and  forwarding 
lor  printing  and  distribution  uf  Spanish 
radio  monologues,  press  releases,  and  spot 
announcements 

The  office  has  also  produced  a  continuing 
series  of  Spanish  radio  programs,  mono- 
logues, and  spots  for  national  distribution  to 
Spanish  radio  stations  translated  and  pre- 
pared Spanish  informational  leaflcLs  and 
booklets  for  national  distribuuon  by  the  Of- 
hce  of  Information  and  produced  weekly  TV 
programs  both  in  Spanish  and  m  English. 

Reaching  the  Disadvantaged — among  the 
Mexican-Americans  of  the  area  (comprising 
:J7  percent  of  the  total  population  with  a 
much  higher  concentration  in  metropolitan 
sections  I  is  of  continuing  priority  in  San 
Antonio  Mary  Ruiz.  Otflcer-in-Charge  of  the 
new  metropolitan  branch  office  .spearheaded 
a  Uoor-to-door  survey  of  the  disadvantaged 
area  where  her  office  was  established.  It  was 
conducted  by  20  especially  trained  bl-lingual 
students  The  1968  survey,  an  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  any  potential  beneticlaries 
had  failed  to  apply,  followed  along  the  lines 
of  the  ltf66  door-to-door  Medicare  enroll- 
ment campaign  conducted  by  district  office 
trained  SANYO  (Spanish  American  National 
Youth  Opportunitvi    employees 

Every  District  Office  Employee  Is  In- 
volved -in  San  Antonlos  public  information 
program  with  employees  using  a  special  dis- 
trict office  form  to  jot  down  questions  claim- 
ants are  asking  and  also  notes  about  con- 
fusing situations,  trends,  documents  claim- 
anw  should  bring  to  the  interview,  and 
cases  of  significant  beneficiaries  Interviewed 
to  route  through  the  field  unit  for  consid- 
eration as  basis  of  press,  radio,  and  TV  re- 
lease 

With  special  impetus  under  the  leadership 
■  if  John  Palmer  (  now  Asst  Reg  Dlr  for  In- 
formation. DHEW)  when  he  was  dlstnct 
manager  m  San  Antonio,  the  district  office 
employees  learned  to  understand  and  fulfill 
SSA  Objective  9  Let  people  know  about 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
program.'  This  philosophy  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  leadership  continued  by 
those  who  followed  Palmer— George  Clark, 
now  Disi  Mgr  Pasadena:  Weldon  McNeely. 
Asst  Reg  Rep  DI  RO.  Jim  Forbus.  Dlr 
of  Mgt  KCPC.  D.  G  Hudson.  Asst  DIst. 
Mgr  San  Antonio,  and  Roy  Swif:  Dlst 
Mgr    San  Antonio 

Even  more  significant."  says  Swift,  I 
find  this  office  long  ago  recognized  that  an 
informed  community  developed  through 
continuing  long-range  programs,  makes  all 
operations  easier  and  more  efficient.  Peo- 
ple are  better  prepared  lor  the  claims  in- 
terview, thus  we  have  more  single  inter- 
view claims  They  have  learned  to  respond 
to  advice  on  the  best  times  to  come  to  the 
office  for  faster  service.  They  know  the 
office  as  .1  friendly  human  place,  and  so  they 
Just  simply  work  belter  with  us   That's  why 
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our  staff  hhs  time  to  carry  out  •ill^  iiifornu- 
tlon  program— they  know  it  s.ivcs  tune  in  tlie 
long  run 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  touchstone  cf 
social  security's  success  over  the  past  tmrd 
of  a  century  Is  that  its  leaders  from  he 
start  determined  to  iidmlnlster  It  in  human 
terms  rather  than  the  dry  abstractions 
which  have  dixjmed  many  programs  There- 
lore,  the  public  has  been  able  to  Identify 
with  social  security— to  leel  that  It  is  tiiei'r 
own  '  ■ 

Wayman  Register,  Reg.  Com  .  commen;«i 
"The  record  of  San  Antonio  In  |)ubllc  intnr- 
mation  and  public  affairs  is  a  remark  i.;*. 
example  of  what  a  dedicated  staff,  workliit-  -  - 
gather,  can  accomplish.  Their  work  pr(5ces".  mg 
record  Illustrates  the  contribution  an  elfcc- 
tive  informational  service  can  make   " 


FLOODS  HIT  KASIERN  MASSACHU- 
.SETTS,  MORE  FKARED 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

F    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnr^dau.  March   26.  1969 


Mr  BURKE  ul  Massachu.setts.  Mr 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Membcs 
of  the  Congress  the  terrible  threat  of 
floods  being  faced  in  the  eastern  .section 
of  Ma.ssachusetts  this  .spring.  The  nra-d 
of  coordinated  ttTort  on  the  ijart  of  Fed- 
eral. Slate,  and  local  uovornments  is  v.tv 
clear.  From  pa.st  experience  it  i.s  expectid 
that  the  cities  of  B:ockton  .md  Quincv 
will  have  flooded  condition.s.  the  town-  o' 
Canton.  Dedham.  Milion.  Bramtree.  and 
surrounding  towns  could  .sutler  from 
flood  damage.  Recently  in  a  short  \<?- 
nod  over  51  inches  of  .snow  fell  in  the 
Greater  Bo.ston  area  and  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Massaciiu.sett.?.  rhese 
snows  have  melted.  Heavy  lams  have 
fallen  threatening  the  rivers  ana  streams 
with  overflowing.  l  have  contacted  tlie 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  I  h.ne 
requested  their  complete  cooperation 
with  local  and  State  oflicials  on  the  seri- 
ous threat  of  floods  I  liave  been  assured 
that  every  reasonable  precaution  hsa 
been  taken. 

I  insert  a  news  item  on  flood  conditions 
that  appeared  in  today  s  Boston  Globe: 
I  Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe. 
Mar.   -26.    19691 

Floods  Hit  Eastern   Massachusetts— Mori 

Feared 

I  By   Ken  O    liotwnght  i 

Widespread  fia.sh  Hooding  occurred  In  E,ir,t- 
crn  Massachusetts  and  other  areas  of  South- 
ern New  England  yesterday  as  .small  rivers 
and  brooks  boiled  over  their  banks  following 
a  12-hour  storm  that  deluged  the  area  with 
1  to  3  inches  of  rain. 

Muddy  floodwaters  inundated  streets,  cut 
roads  and  poured  into  thousands  of  base- 
ments in  Greater  Boston. 

Brockton  was  hardest  hit  It  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  Hundreds  of  homes  were 
flooded  by  the  Salisbury  River  and  about  ?) 
[>ersons  were  evacuated  from  houses  and  a 
sci.ool  for  retarded  children. 

But     rlver-watchers     called     the     flood.;,,' 
minor  "  They  .^aid   the  danger  had  aba^e-a 
by  nightfall  because  most  of  the  streams  had 
receded. 

They  warned,  however,  that  f.ist -rising 
large  rivers  like  the  Charles,  the  Merrlm..r 
Housatonic    and   Connecticut,   could   posf  .i 
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tresh  flood  threat  wUhm  48  hours  as  they 
became  swollen  by  runoff  irom  the  suirm  and 
meltUm  snow  Said  slate  Civil  Defense  Direc- 
tor Allan  R.  Zeiiowuz  Wove  just  had  .i 
i.iste  of  what  could  come 

The  U  S,  Weather  Bureau  at  Boston 
predicted  that  the  Cliarles  was  due  to  crest 
tomorrow  at  one  foot  above  Hood  stage.  Tiie 
river  lapped  over  its  'oanks  in  lowlands  a' 
Charles  River  Village  yesterday  afternoon, 
alter  topping  Us  flood  stage  of  93  4  feet  above 
-ea  level  We  don't  expect  a  major  problem 
when  the  Charles  crests  because  the  flood 
-lase  will  l)e  about  lour  feet  below  that  o! 
..ot  Spring.  "  said  Oscar  Tcnenbanm,  weather 
nircau  chief 

Tenenbaum  ,=aKi  dry  weather  was  expected 
to  prevail  throughout  New  England  lor  tlie 
next  two  days  at  least,  and  that  should  he:]) 
alleviate  the  threat 

Outlook  lor  today  is  lair  and  colder,  with 

high  temperatures  ranging  Irom  the  low  40s 

111  Boston  to  the  low  30s  in  the  snow-covered 

;:i.>antains  of  northern  New  England,  where 

•  :ie  big  rivers  rise   T'omorrow  ought  to  be  fair 

,  iTh  little  temperature  change 

While    southern    New    England    was    being 

aked    liy    torrential    r.iin.    blasted   by   gales 

lid  rorked  by  tluinderstornis  yesterday,  the 

.-•ci    (.uuntrv    "in    central    and    northern    New 

li.mipshire,'    Vermont     and     in     Maine     was 

.luketed   by   from  6   to    13   inches  of    new 

.-.low 

I  IFTY    lAMILIfS    fLEE 

The  r.iin  began  Lite  Monday  night  and 
.  ;uiced  down  until  shortly  after  noon  yester- 
oav  The  Weather  Bureau  at  Boston's  Logan 
International  Airport  nieasured  1  18  Inches 
.  ::d  Falmouth  on  Cape  Cod  reported  nearly 
?,  inches. 

In  Brockton,  sceiie  c;:  serious  flcn^ding  last 
vear.  rising  water  f /reed  30  lamllies  out  of 
'•;-ieir  homes  on  the  West  Side.  In  the  South 
Knd  of  the  city,  police  and  rtremen  rescued 
'.a  youngsters  irom  the  lieadquarters  of  the 
Brockton  Area  Assn.  lor  Retarded  Children. 

Although  citv  officials  declared  a  state  of 
.  inergency.  Civil  Defense  experts  said  the 
:;joding  was  not  as  grave  as  that  last  Spring. 
There  was  some  holated  Hooding  In  Can- 
ion— kids  paddled  canoes  on  Park  drive  and 
Miort  street — and  (overworked  drains  mun- 
(I  lied  streets  in  Braimree.  Qumcy  and  other 
..•nmunities 

Howe-. or.  tlic  majcr  trouble  spots  during 
i.,st  year"s  floods  posed  no  danger  because 
tne  levels  of  the  Charles  and  Neponset  Rivers 
i.'.d  been  lowered  before  the  storm  struck. 

For  instance,  at  .Taunton,  the  Mill  River 
r-'inained  within  its  banks.  But  Just  to  be 
.-.ife.  citv  oflicials  ordered  10.000  sandbags 
irom  Civil  Detense  headquarters  m  Framing- 
;,.im. 

Taunton  had  trouble  of  another  kind, 
uiough.  Three  homes  and  the  Pilgrim  Con- 
cregatlonal  Church  were  struck  by  lightning. 
West  of  Boston,  streets  were  flooded  in 
-ireas  of  Frammehatn  Sudbury  and  Tewks- 
bviry.  Wayland  lirenien  kept  sandbags  ready 
;ii  the  Sudburv  River  rose  steadily  The  river 
flooded  l.tst  year  and  isolated  the  residents 
,■;  the  Pelham  Island  section 

On  the  North  Shore,  the  flooding  Ipswich 
rnver  menaced  scores  of  homes  in  North 
Heading.   West  Peabody  and   Middleton. 

More  than  2  inches  of  ram  fell  In  the  area, 
and  nearly  every  community  had  some  flood- 
ing Roads,  backyards  and  fields  were  under 
uater  in  West  Pea  body.  Wenham.  Lowell. 
North  Reading.  Mludieton  and  Topsfield. 

DISTRIBVTEa    200.000    SANDBAGS 

During  a  morning  thunderstorm,  power 
t allures  blacked  out  sections  of  Hamilton. 
Lynn.  Saugus.  West  Peabody  Beverly.  Wen- 
him  and  F.ssex 

CD  Director  Zen.'Wiiz  said  more  than  40 
B.iv  State  communities  had  requested  emer- 
uency  flood  control  assistance  and  technical 
aid.  Flood  control  experts  were  dispatched 
to  many  towns  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  he  sud 
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A  Corps  spokesman  m  Waltham  s.iid  200.- 
000  sandbags  had  been  distributed  and  100- 
000  were  being  stockpiled  at  Ft   Devens. 

The  state  CD  aaenry  has  begun  transport- 
ing 50.000  sandbags  Irom  Devens  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Deparimein  depot  in  Wellesley 

Thev'U  be  available  to  communities  '.vho 
need  them 


Brook    Overflows,    Homes    Pfrileq    in 

Tewksbtry 
Tewksbt'rv  -  During  the  Summer  the 
brook  that  runs  be.side  Fred  Merrill's  home 
on  Deering  drive  is  only  a  trickle,  but  yes- 
terday it  turned  into  a  ru.shing.  destructive 
flow  "of  water  that  threatened  to  Hood  25 
homes. 

■  When  I  left  at  8  m  the  morning  the  brook 
looked  to  be  all  right  But  my  wife  called 
me  around  10  and  said  that  in  15  niinuies 
tune  the  water  had  gushed  over  the  top  and 
began  running  down  the  street. 

■By  the  tune  I  got  home  at  10:30  the 
water  had  ripped  up  my  asphalt  driveway 
and  run  into  the  house.  The  entire  ba.se- 
ment  was  hlled  with  .six  inches  of  water  and 
we  have  to  move  all  the  furnlttire  upstairs." 
Merrill  said. 

"All  the  houses  on  t!ie  street  were  in  dan- 
ger so  I  called  the  town's  highway  depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Defense  jieople  to  try 
to  get  a  truckload  ol  sand.  It  took  about 
four  hours— until  at  lea.st  3  p  m  — f or  them 
to  bring  the  sand  and  by  that  time  i'  was 
too  late  to  help  much. 

"I  used  snow,  linen,  logs  and  carpets  to 
keep  the  water  irom  coming  into  the  house 
but  it  didn't  do  much  good  Tliere's  abciit 
$3000  damage  to  my  house  alone.  And  the 
stink  from  the  water  inckine  up  the  se-.ver- 
age   is    terrible."   Merrill   added. 

Merrill  blamed  an  inadequate  dram  inpe 
running  under  Deenng  drive  lor  the  prob- 
lem. 


FOCUS  ON  THE  FEDERAL  CITY 
COLLEGE— PART  I 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  article  m  a  local  daily,  an  as- 
sertion was  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  6.  1969.  which  slates; 

The  people  at  Federal  City  College  must  be 
naive  if  thev  feel  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  going  to  continue  to  fund  a  uni- 
versity specializing  in  teaching  the  catechism 
of  revolution,  confiscation  of  lands,  and  de- 
struction of  culture  ol  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  base  of  operation  for  a  bunch  of  loud- 
mouthed anarchists. 


From  my  reading  of  material  on  Fed- 
eral City  College  including  a  statement 
made  by  the  interim  college  commission 
of  Federal  City  College,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  entire  college  com- 
munity— faculty,  administration,  stu- 
dents, classified  personnel,  and  so  forth. 
and  statements  by  the  board  of  higher 
education  and  the  student  government 
association.  I  find  that.  contrar>-  to  the 
assertion,  there  is  tremendous  momen- 
tum by  a  wide  representative  group  cf 
the  college  to  develop  a  truly  profound 
and  meaningful  urban  community  col- 
lege. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  bringing 
to  vour  attention  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues what  I  believe  to  be  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  District's  new  institution 
of  higher  education. 
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In  November  1968  the  interim  college 
comnu.s.sion  iu"cpared  a  news  release 
which  was  distributed  widely  to  local 
press  agencies.  The  statement  nidicaled 
that  Federal  City  College,  perhaps 
uniquely  in  American  hiuher  education, 
had  tried  to  establish  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic and  iiite!"racial  faculty.  The  release 
stated  in  pari: 

"We  cm  .see  the  beginning  ol  many  inno- 
v.itlve  and  exciting  progr..ms  and  ideas,  such 
as  a  Conimunity  Education  Program,  an 
interdisciplinary  curriculum,  a  Black  Studies 
Program  and  a  College-wide  senate  where 
laculty  students  and  staff  are  equally  repre- 
sented. So  lar,  these  elforts  have  attracted 
Widespread  attention  and  Interest  from  edu- 
cators and  students   .     . 

In  addition  to  these  innovative  programs 
and  activities,  FCC  lias  developed  a  number 
of  high  quality  programs  that  are  within  the 
Ijest  traditions  of  institutions  oi  higher  edu- 
cation. Programs  in  this  area  include  nursing, 
i.imily  life,  health  education,  business,  social 
icience.  natural  science,  liberal  arts.  etc. 

The  student  government  association  of 
Federal  City  Colleu'e  recently  he  Id  a  press 
conference  to  present  a  statement  con- 
cerning their  views  im  the  state  ol  the 
college.  The  statement  had  been  read  to 
the  student  body  and  overwheiminnly  ap- 
proved. The  student  L'overnmcni  associ- 
ation's iJiess  conference  'ivas  held  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  numerous  r.p- 
re.sentaiives  of  student  oruanizations, 
thereby  providing  a  cross  section  ol  the 
.-ludent  body.  Their  siaiement  indicated 
that  the  principal  responsibiliius  oi  the 
student  government  is  to  take  tlio.'^t-  ac- 
tions which  will  result  in  benefits  for  the 
students  and  which  will  enable  the  col- 
lege and  community  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
students. 

The  student  t;oven:iment  association 
made  three  basic  statements: 

ill  The  suidenti-  attend  Federal  Citv  Col- 
lege to  obtain  a  high  quality  education:  this 
is  our  basic  and  primary  purpose.  i2)  the 
students  accept  the  need  for  several  different 
types  of  educational  programs  to  co-exist  as 
part  of  the  urban  higher  educational  experi- 
ment, with  the  qualification  that  all  .^uch 
programs  must  be  academically  sound  m 
content,  philosophy,  and  instructional  meth- 
od, and  oil  the  .students  remain  dedicated 
to  the  growth  and  development  ol  the  Col- 
lege and  consider  as  irresponsible  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  terminate  or  restrict 
the  erowth  o:  the  CoUesie 

The  student  government  association 
also  Slated  that  the  black  .-ludus  pro- 
.Liram  that  is  ijresently  available  within 
the  college  ulieady  has  the  suupori  of  a 
large  number  ol  students.  The  black 
studies  pros-H'am  as  pictured  in  the  riews 
accounts  has  little  or  no  support  except 
from  those  who  wi.sh  to  use  this  inaccu- 
rate view  as  a  means  of  causing  addi- 
tional confusion  and  to  achieve  some  ob- 
.lective  other  than  support  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  unfortunate  that  outsiders 
are  attacking  the  collc-^e  on  this  bia.^ed 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  my  opinion  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  consideration  of  a  legiti- 
mate black  studies  program  within  the 
broader  context  of  education  and  I  will 
discuss  at  another  time  my  view  s  on  this. 
I  submit  at  this  time  the  following  class 
schedule  at  federal  City  College  which 
has  just  concluded: 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE.  WINTER  QUARTER  196S  70 


March    J6\    Utr,'. 


lEipUnallon  ol  coutse  numlwnnj  sv,i.m:  1st  dijit  mdicites  division^  Blank,  skills  center.  1.  humanttws  d.vtswn,  2.  social  sciences  division   3.  natural  sciences  division   4  ptotessional  division 
5,  black  studies  proicim  2d  digit  indicates  level:  0.  noncollet*  couts*.  I.  tfestaiiun  couims;  2.  lophomor*  couisn.  3,  junwr  courses   S  graduate  courses! 


Course  No. 


001 
002 

003 
004 

005 

f 

1  1008 
I  101 


1  I'H 

.  :  "3 


1  103 

I.IU 


1  112 


I  i:oc 

I  121 

1  140 


I  151 

1153 

1  ISO 


I  161 

■  ■;.  5 

:  \aia 

1  165 
1  179 
1  171 

1  172 

1.173 

1  174 
1  175 


Sectwn      Tin* 


Imtiuclor 


Qtf 

hrs 


Days 


Time 


01 

02 

03 

01 

02 

03 

04 

0» 

Ot 

01 

02 

03 

04 

OS 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

01 

02 

03 

04 

01 

02 


Basic  communKalion  skills. 
Oevetovmental  reading 


SKILLS  CENTER 


Advanced  reading 


BasK  writing 


Fundamental  concepts  ol  math 


01 
02 
03 
04 
01 

02 
03 


Beginning  typewriting 

HUMANITIES  DIVISION 
FresJiman  courses 

Revolutionary  tiadition. 


Mm's  quest  tor  the  good  lite 


Hausman 

Tdnnenbaum. 

Taiinenbaum 

Pickney 

Tannenbaum. 

Dobbins 

BursteiK 

Buistein 

Maben   

^*ab*n   

McMillan 

Hutchinson 

Thomas 

Schaelter 

Schaelter 

McMillan 

Thomas 

Hutchinson 

Hutchinson 

Pinckney 

Pincknev 

Dobbins 

Dobbins 


Rod  gets 
Haskttt  M 
Brent 
Taylor   A 
Van  Ness 


Kuhnle 
Burress 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

0« 

01 

01 

02 

03 

01 

02 

01 

03 

04 

05 

01 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

OS 

09 

10 

It 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

01 

02 

01 

01 

02 

01 

02 

03 

01 

02 

01 

02 

01 

02 

01 

01 

01 

02 

01 

02 

01 

02 

01 

01 

02 


20lh  century  American  civitaation 


Communication  arts  temtnai... 
*lorld  civiiiiation 


U  S.  survey       

Criminal  and  madman 
Man.  Kjeas  and  society 
The  student 

Man.  Ideas  and  society    The  artnt. 
Intro  to  k>gtc  and  critical  tiMnking 
tnglisn  composition 


FreiKh  I  

German  I 

Spanish  I  \\\ 

Drawing 

Painting 

Sculpture  I 

Sculpture  II 

Alro-Ametican  art  history 

Speech  arts  

Public  speaking " 

OratiMtic  reading 

Introduction  tp  television  production 

Dramatic  literatur* 

Acting. \\'_ 


Sr"*-  fi)i>tn<>t)>x  ill  t ml  of  t:iblf. 


5    MTThF 9  12  am  . 

MTWTh   14pm 

MTWTh  6  9pm 

2    TTh   9  12am 

Daily im  am 

Daily 11  12am 

MWF 1  3pm  .. 

TTh       14pm. 

V*  6  9pm 

:•*>■  ,  '   "  - 

i*mf .....'.'.'.'.' 

TTh 

MW 

2  MWF       

TThS     . 
TThS     . 
MWF 
TTh       . 
MW 

3  Daily 
Daily. 
Daily 
Daily 
TTh 
TTh 


TTh.. 
TTh  . 
TTh  . 
TTh  . 

M  . 
WF.. 
MWF 
MW 


8  10  am 

10  12  am 

13pm 

14pm 

6  9pm 

8  10am 

8  10am. 

10  12  am 

13pm 

14pm 

6  9  om 

10  11  am 

12pm 

6  7pm 

7  8  pm 

8  10  am 

10  12  am 

13pm 

13pm 

6  8pm 

6  8pm 

10  12am. 

11  12  am. 

11  12  am. 
8  10  pm. 

L»»" 5 

Lynn 5 

Ellery    5 

fittry     i 

King i 

King      5 

Butcher 5 

Butcher  5 

Stan        2 

Robinson,  M 5 

Sunmoat 5 

Brent      "I!!"!]I!IIIII!!IIir  5 

Rodgers 5 

DeCraiM 5 

lawson   ' 

Butterwortll 

Bowen 

Bowen      

A   Taylof i 

B  LavusoM 

A  LelcowiU 

Kuhnle..   

Lawson 

Wiley 

Burress •« 

Maytield \..        4 

Letcowitz... 1 

Couch      ... .,^ 

Suigless 
aylield 

Gordon    

Stan  

MaylieW 4 

sun      4 

Stan        ...  4 

Stan  

Cordon 

Brady  4 

Brady  4 

labat  . .  5 

Labat 

Turpin  ^ 

Grady b 

Grady 5 

»»od* 5 

Rod* 3 

Rod*     3 

Young  5 

Voung         .  3 

Taylor.  W "■"  5 

Taylor.  W 3 

Taylor,  W 5 

Taylor.  W 3 

Voung 4 

Staff ■> 

Nil*s  4 

Niles  4 

Williams 3 

Williams              3 

Robinson,  M 5 

Robinson,  M 3 

Tucker 3 

Slaroba 3 

Staroba 3 


TTIl a-lOam  . 

Vm 1-3  pm    . 

TTll 8  10am 

MW.... 1  3pm 

MW...; 1  3  pm 

MW 8  10  p  m  . 

TTIl lM2am 


TTh. 
M. 

MH 
TTh 
TTh 


13pm 

8  10  p  m 

10  12am  .. 
10  12  am  .. 
6  8pm 


MWF 1  3pm 

MWf.. 1  3pm  

TTh     10  12  a  m  ... 

10  12  am   ... 

6  8pm 

•■"Aif-     SlOa.m 

v'Ai^'     t-Sa.m 

V*'  Mam 

'•■'"f 9  lOam 

v«F 9  10a  m.    ... 

■■•ivF 10  11  am  .   . 

•■*<f  11  12am.... 

•■■^      .  10  ll;30am. 

iJh 10  ll.30a.in. 

TTh 10  11:30am. 

TTh  1030  12am. 

I'-     1030  12am 

■•'/»F I  2  pm 

■    T  1  2  30  pm... 

■■'*    6  7  30  p  m... 

••'*    ...   .  6  7  30  pm   .. 

Ilh  6  7  30  pm 

TTh  6  7  30pm    . 


TTh     8  9  30pm. 

•■■<v 8  9  30  pm. 

'■•'VF 10  11  30am. 

MWF 

TTh 

MW 

'■  ti 


8  9am 

9  10  30  a  m. 
6  8pm 
8  10  pm.    . 

10  12am.. 
10-11  am... 


MlAIh 

MTWTh Il-I2am 

TTh l-4pm  . 

Sat 9-12am. 

TTh 1  3pm.. 

MTTh l-3p.m.. 

MT l-3p.m.. 

MW >-12».m. 

MW 9-11  am. 

TTh 6  9pm. 

TTh 6-8pm.. 

TTh 10-12  am 

MWF 10-I2am 


TTh. 

MTh... 

TTh... 

TTh... 

MWTh. 

MW 

MWf.V. 10-11  am. 

TTh 10-12am. 

TTh 8-lOpm.. 


8  10am. 
6  8pm  . . 
10  12am. 
6  8  p  m... 
6  8pm... 
6-8  p  m. 


Room 


3304 
3304 
3304 
3318 
3374 
3375 
3429 
3305 
3429 
3429 
3429 
3303 
3318 
3305 
3359 
3305 
337', 
3318 
3429 
3318 
3359 
3359 
3369 
33^9 
3303 
33,J3 


Bll!') 

Bl'-'i 
BIU3 
BiO} 
1247 

3370 
1177 

1239 

1177 

1178 

1239 

2332 

2332 

2332 

2332 

1231 

1239 

1239 

1239 

2331 

2332 

1178 

3370 

3310 

2331 

2331 

3309 

3309 

3310 

1171 

1178 

1177 

2333 

1177 

2331 

2332 

3>D9 

3333 

2333 

2332 

1:73 

2331 

1239 

1239 

2333 


3310 
331Q 
3309 
3310 
331J 
3319 
3319 
3319 
3367 
3367 
3319 
3319 
3519 
3319 
3367 
2334 
3309 
33t9 
Blltt 
1247 
2336 
2334 
2334 
2334 
2334 
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I  CLASS  SCHEDULE.  WINTER  QUARTER  1968  7u    Continued 

lE.Dlanation  ol  course  numbering  system     Isf  dipit  indicates  division;   Blank,   skills  center:    1     humanities  division,  2    social  sc.ences  d:v,sion     !     natura-  scences  a""5;on.   4     P'Ofes 
sonal   division.    5     back   stjd.es   program     2d   digit   indicates   level:    0.    noncollege    course:    1     freshman  courses:  2    sophomo.e  courses     j     lumor  courses    i    K'aduate  courses] 


Course  No.         Section    Title 


1  110 
1  181 
1  182 
1  183 
1. 18S 
1  189 


1.211 
1.213 

1  270 
1  281 
1  282 


2.100 


2101 
^102 
2103 
2  104 
2  110 


2  111 
2  112 


2113 

2114 
2  119 
2.120 


2121 


2122 
2123 

2130 


2 '.31 

2132 
2.140 

2.141 

2.142 

2143 

2145 
2146 

2  201 


2202A 
2.202B 
2203 
2.204 


3.030 


I nstructor 


Qtr. 

hrs.      Days 


Time 


01 
01 
01 
01 
01 

01 
02 

01 
01 
02 
01 
01 
01 


HUMANITIES  DIVISION— Continued 
Acting  — Continued 

Introduction  to  music 

Matenals  ol  music  I - 

Applied  piano  

Voice  -        -  

Alio- American  history  ot  music. 

Choru*; 

Permission  ot  instructor     — 

Permission  ot  instiuctoi - 

Advanced  (nonlieshman)  courses: 

History  ot  Russia.  - 

History  ol  Latin  Ameiica    


ihamer. 
Roach.. 
Roach  . 
Warner 
Roach 


Wainei. 
Warner. 


3  MW 

3  TTh 

2  Airanged- 

2  Arranged. 

4  TTh 


2     MW. 
2     MW. 


12pm     . 
10  12  a.m. 


1  3  p  m 


12-1 
5-6  . 


Ciealive  dramatics  ... 
Materials  ol  music  II  . . 
Advance  applied  piano 


Robinson.  H. 
Coitada. . 

Ctitada 

Tucker  .... 
Warner  .... 
Roach 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  DIVISION 


01 

02 

03 

Ot 

OS 

06 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
02 
03 
01 
01 
02 
03 
04 
01 
02 
01 

01 
02 
01 

» 

01 
02 
01 
01 

01 
01 
02 
01 
02 
03 
0* 
05 
06 
01 
02 
03 
01 
02 
01 
02 
03 
01 
02 
01 
01 

01 


01 
02 
03 

01 
01 
01 
01 


freshman  courses' 

Reason  and  society. 


Stern 

Stern    ...    - 
H.3skett.  W 
Haskelt.  W 


Sugaiman. 


Introduction  to  political  theory 

Introduction  to  scientific  method 

The  individual  in  uiban  society  . 

Introduction  to  communism 

Introduction  to  American  government. 


The  tamily 

l-troduction  to  urban  social  institutions. 


The  courts  and  the  judical  process 

The  political  lite  of  black  peopie  in  America. 

Carrer  psychology..  

Urbanization  in  traditional  societies...   


Non-Western  societies. 


Haskett.  W. . 

B-tteiAOrth. 

Becker 

Sugarman. . . 

Reeves 

Monoski 

Simms 

Ruddy 

Rose,  C 

Collier 

Kiblan 

Brooks 

Frankel 

Cohen 

Zeitz 

.  CoxW 

.  Parks  

.  Cownie 

Cownie 

Weinberg  . 

Simms. 
.  EI-AIti 


Tinker. 
Brown. 
Morris. 


Social  evolution  of  the  Black  race  in  the  United  States. 
African  civilization 


Group  conflicl- 


R.xils  ol  urban  America. 


Urban  problems 

Introduction  to  community  development. 


Community  development— Labor  and  the  black  community 

Community  development- Police  and  judicial  practices. 

Community  development— Economic  problems  ot  black  people   in 
United  States. 

Community  development— Cooperatives - 

School  decentralization  .   .  

Advanced  (nonlreshman)  courses; 

Social  research 


the 


Scarborough.. 

Oneyivu 

Oneytvu 

,   Nye. 

Rose.  C 

Kiblan 

Reeves  .   

Cousins 

Cousins 

Richter    

Richter 

Rose.  T. 

Brown. . . 

Bartholomew. 

Rooks 

Scarborough.. 

Whrte 

Searles 

Searles..   

Cox.  W 

Parker 

Stat.. 

Varksman  . . . 


5     TTh  10-12  a.m.. 

5     MW  10-12  a.m.. 

5     MW 6  8p.m     .. 

3    Sat 9  12a.m... 

3     MW.  6  7  p.m       . 

2  Arranged. 


5    M         10-12  am... 

TTh 8-10  am 

M         10-12  am... 

TTh         10  12  a.m... 

M       10-12  a.m... 

WF  10-12  a.m... 

M       , 10  12  a.m... 

WF     10-12  a.m.. 

M        10  12  a.m.. 

TTh     8  10a  m... 

MW 6  9  pm  ... 

5     TTh 13  p.m 

5    TTh 10  12  a.m.. 

5    TWTh  ...       10  12  a.m.. 

2    To  be  arranged. 

5    MWi  8  10a.m... 

VA  I      1  3  pm 

TTh        8  10  p.m.. . 

0    r/TW  6  8  p.m 

b    TThi  10  12  a.m.. 

TThi 1  3  pm... 

MW'  8  10  a.m... 

r.'Wi    10  12  a.m.. 

5    MWi      13  p.m 

MW  6  8  p.m 

5    MWF 1  3  p.m   ... 

2     To  be  arranged 

5     TTh  '..  13  p  m      .. 

TTh  ■•        .  6  8pm. 

TWTh'.... --     8-lOa.m... 

WW  I     6-8  p.m   ... 

5    W   .. 1-3  pm   ... 

TTH    1  3  p.m     .. 

W  1  3  p.m   .. 

Kf 13  pm     . 

<s  1-3  p  m 

r.'F 1-3  pm... 

W  .1-3  p.m... 

TTh     1-3  pm   .. 

5    TTh  I... -  1  3  pm   .. 

5     TTh  1   : 10-12  a.m.. 

MW  1       6-8  p.m.. 

5     MWi    6-8  p.m... 

MWi      8-lOa.m.. 

MWi      10-12  a.m. 

TTh'     6-8  pm... 

TTh  1       8-lOa.m.. 

TTh' 6  8  p.m... 

5    TTh" 10-12  a.m. 

TThi 8-10  p.m.. 

r.'TW     10-12  a.m.. 

5    r.'WF 10-12  a.m. 

MWF 1-3  p.m.. 

5     W:       1-3  p.m.-. 

M--       10-12  a.m. 

Th-.. 13  p.m... 

5    Th2     10-12a.m. 

W2    6-8p.m... 

5     Th  :     10-12  a.m. 

b    MW- 8-10  p.m.. 


6    W-'. 
5    T  . 


6  8  p  m 

10-12  a.m 


Principles  ol  economics... 

Principles  ot  psychology... 
Urban  violence  in  America. 


Becker 

Jones 

Joees 

Bartholomew.. 

[I-Alfi   .     

f<ye-       

Rose.  T 


NATURAL  SCIENCES  DIVISION 


Freshman  courses; 
Mathematics; 
01  Elementary  algebra. 

02 


OS 
0* 
OS 


Schwarz 
Brown. . . . . 

or 
Carcione,  S. 

Katz 

Wells 


TTh-' 1-3  pm... 

TTh- --  6  8  p.m... 

W  -'  6  I'j  p  m . . 

MW 6-8  p.m... 

TTh   10-12  a.m. 

MWTh 10-12  a.m. 

MTW 1-3  p.m... 


MWF 9-lOa.m.. 

MWF 11-12  a.m. 


MTTh 2  3  p.m.... 

MWF 6  7  p.m.... 

TTh 6-7;30p.m. 


.See  footnot>'s  at  ■■nil 


tnlili' 


Room 


1247 
1247 


1247 

1247 
1247 

3309 
2331 
2331 
2334 
1247 


2477 
2274 


2271 

2288 

2285 

2  - 

2  - 

2279 

2278 

2279 

233 

2338 

2275 

2275 
2275 
2275 
2275 
3371 
2271 
3371 
2271 
3371 
2273 
337! 
2273 
2288 
2288 
2279 
2273 
2279 
2275 

"2288 
2279 
2275 
2278 
2336 
2288 
227'9 
2271 
227; 
2285 
2313 
2271 
2336 


2289 
22S5 

2336 
2285 
2:8; 
2336 
2289 
2285 
2285 


3jb9 
3369 

3368 

3369 
3359 


7M4 


[\rr.\M().\s  Ol    Kl  MARKS 


.1/. 


/  •  r 


'/;     in,:' 


ClAiS  SCMtOULt.  *INIi.K  QUAHItR  ;i68  ;j     Coiilmued 

{Eiplanation  ol  courw  numtwring  system:   1st  digit  indicates  division:  Blank,  skills  center:    1     hjmanilies  division:  2    social  sciences  division    i    natural  sciences  division    4    piate< 

sional  division:   5     black  studies  program     2d  digit  indicates   level:   0.    noncollege   course:   1,  1r-;shman  courses:  2.  sophomore  courses,  J    lunior  courses,  5    jadu''"  i  j  Jfses  | 


Course  No 


3  0)1 


3130 

3131 
3  100 

3.101 

3  102 

3.103 
3.  104 
3  105 

3.110 


3.111 


3  120 


3  121 
3  140 
3141 


3  142 
3  240 


4  100 


4  200 

4201 

4  202 

4  203 
4204 

4.205 


Section 


01 

02 
03 
04 
OS 
01 
02 
03 

01 

01 
02 
03 
01 

02 
03 
01 
02 
01 
01 
01 
02 


03 
04 
05 
06 

01 
02 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 

07 
08 
01 

01 
02 
01 
02 
03 
01 
01 


01 
C2 
03 
04 
05 
06 
01 
02 
01 
02 
01 
02 
01 
01 


01 


Title 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  OlVISIOd— Continued 
Freshman  courses — Continued 
Mathematics^Continued 
AigeCra  and  geometry^ , 


Instructor 


Elementary  tunctions. 


Calculus  II 

Natural  sciences  100 
Ptiysical  science 


Computer  programing 


Chemistry  ol  lite. 


Chemistry  of  the  photographic  process 

Physiology  o(  perception  

Introductory  astronomy     


Chemistry 

Nonmaiois 

Introductory  chemistry  LEC 

REC 

LAB 

Introductory  chemistry  LEC 

REC 

LAB 

Introductory  chemistry  LEC 

REC 

LAB 

Introductory  chemistry  LEC 

REC 

LAB 

Majors: 

General  chemistry  LEC  

REC 
LAB 

General  chemistry  LEC 

REC 

LAB 

Biology 

Ce 


Brown... 

or 
Schwart.. 

Wells 

Carciortt. 

KaU 

•Weils... 
Carciont., 
Brown... 

or 
Kati. 


Bolten 
Bolten  .. 

Posey  

Thomae,  I. 
Bertauf... 
Bertaut  .. 
Romain  .. 
Phelps 
Thomae.  S 
Thomae.  i 
Brooks 
Schwarz 


Posey 
Posey 
Posey 
Bertaut 

Savitz... 


General  biology  lecture  

LAB  

LAB  

LAB 

LAB  

LAB   

LAB 

General  biology  lecture        

LAB 

LAB 

Basic  biological  techniques 

Pflysics : 

Matter  and  its  properties  (physics  I) 

Energy,  fields  and  waves  (physics  II) . 


Atomics  and  nuclear  phenomena  (physics  III). 
Sound  Ofctics  (physics  IV  and  V) 


Romain 


Staff 


Staff. 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff. 


Siaft 
Slaft 


Business 

Business  in  society 


PROFESSIONAL  DIVISION 


Management  and  organizational  behavior. 

The  marketing  environment. 

Elementary  accounting.    


Principles  ol  data  processing. 
Readings  in  management 


Clement.. 

Staff        . 

Staff 

Staff      .. 

Staft 

Freeman. 

Crump... 


Clement. 
Staff  .   . 


4110 
4310 

01 
02 

03 
01 

4  120 
4121 

01 
01 

4.221 

01 

4.130 

01 

4512 
4  513 

4  514 
4515 
4516 

01 

0 

01 

01 

01 

Readings  m  marketing. 


Education 

4  sccial  history  of  American  education. 


Seminar  in  curriculum  development  lor  programs  m  teacher  education 
Human  services 

Human  services,  past  and  present. . 

Intervention  methods  in  human  services    Problem  solving  and  inter- 
viewing. 

Seminar  in  group  leadership. 
Physical  education: 

Introduction  to  physical  education,  health  education,  and  recreation 
education. 
Graduate  courses 

Inaividual  development  and  behavior 

Influence  of  ;ocijl  context  on  presonalily  and  behavior 

Philosophies  dinl  pracitce  of  counseling 

Practicum  and  ''eld  e«p?iience  in  counseling 

Independent  research  study 


Cross- 
Staff 


Staff 


Arrington. 

Wiegman. 
Staff 


Oenham 
Keslenbauni,  Acker 

Kestenbauni.  Acker. 

Hall 


Staff. 
Staff 
Van  Ness 
Staff. 
Staff. 


h(s. 


Sev  I'l'iinolfs  at  rud  of  table. 


Days 


Time 


3    MWF 9  10am. 


MWF 11  12  a.m.. 

MTh »  2:30  p.m. 


MTTh. 
MWF  . 
4    MWF 
MTThF 
MW 

4    TTh... 


6-7  p.m. 

7-8  p.m 

10  11:15  p.m. 
I  2  p  m 
6  H  p  m 

6  8pm 


9  l?am. 
13pm 
I  3  p  m 

1  ?  p  m 
12  pm 

2  3pm 
I  3  p  m 
1  5  p  m 
13pm 
6  8pm 
13pm 
6  8  p  ni 


10  11  a. 11 
10  11  am 
8  11am 
10  11  am 
10  11  am 
8  11  am 
10  11  am 
10  11  am 

8  11am 
6  7pm 

6  8pm 

7  10pm 

9  10  am 
9  10  am 

.811am 
6  7pm 

6  8pm 

7  10  p  m 


TTH 9  10am 

MW 10  12  a.m. 

MW 10  12  am. 

TTJi 10  12am 

TTh 10  12am 

MW 1  3pm     . 

MW 1  3pm. 

TTh 6  7pm 

TTh 7  9  pm     . 

TTh 7  9pm. 

F 9  12am. 


TTh 

MWF 

MWF 

MW 

MW 

MW 

MWF 

W    ... 

MWF 

MWF. 

TTh 

MW.  . 


M 

WF 

Th 

M 

TTh 

W 

M 

TTh 

F     .. 

W  .. 

M     . 

W 


M  . 
WF. 
T.. 
M   . 

W   . 

M   . 


4    MWF 10  123m. 

TTh 6  9pm  . 

4    MWF 8  10  am.. 

MW 6  9pm 

TTh 14pm. 

4    MWF 8  10  am. 

4     MW 6  9pm 


3    TTh 10  ll:30a,m. 

TTh 1  2  30pm... 

MW 6  7  30  pm.. 

fl/IW. 1  2  30  p.m   . 

TTh 6  7  30  p.m.. 

WF 10  11:30  a.m. 

3    TTh 10  11:30am. 

T  6-9  p  m 

3  MW 10  11:30a.m. 

Th  6  9pm 

4  MW 8  10  am 

MW 6  8pm 

4     TTh 8  ICam.. 

3    Arranged  by  per- 
mission ot 
instructor. 

3    Arranged  by  per- 
mission ol 
instructor. 


3  MW 
TTh. 
fH 

3     TTh 


5  MWF 

5  TWTh  . 

:  w  .. 

4  MTThF 


() 
() 


Room 


3431 

3368 
33i? 
33t8 
3368 
3431 
3368 
334? 

34  J I 

3361 
3369 
3407 
3411 
341? 
34  J? 

33:j 

341S 
34:il 
3402 
3369 
3431 


3371 
3369 
34(11 
3371 
3431 

34ni 

3371 
3369 

34C1 
3371 
337J 
3401 

3371 
3370 
3401 
3371 
3370 
34ul 

BIOS 
3404 
34C9 
3404 
3409 
3404 
3409 
BIOS 
34,14 
3407 
3407 

3432 
3432 
3432 

3.::? 

3432 
3422 
3432 


113) 
1190 
1190 
1190 
1190 
1190 
1187 
1187 
1187 
1187 
1187 
1187 
1H7 


10-11:30  am 

10  11:30am 

6  9pm        

4  30  6  pm 

1179 
1179 
1179 

r.79 

10  12 
10  12.. 

10  11  am.. 

1!   12  am.. 

5:30  8:30p.m.... 

5  30  8:30  p.m 

5  30  8.30  p.m 

2314 
2314 
2314 

5  30-8  30  p.m 

2314 

\hirrli    Jf!.    19119 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CLASS  SCHEDULE.  WINTER  QUARTtR  1968  7li     Conlinued 
THE   BLACK  STUDItS   PROGRAM 


7845 


natural  sciences  division.   4,   profes- 


Exulanalioii  ol  course  n.jmbpnr-p  system     1st  di.-it   indicates  division:   Blank,   skills  center:     1     humanities  division    2    social  sciences  division 
sional   division     b     b  ack   s'.jdies   piOf'iam     iA   digit   indicates   level:   0,    noncollege    course     ]     treshman  courses    2    sopMomore  courses,   J    lunior  courses:  5    t;radijate  courses] 


Couise  No. 


Section    Title 


InstTuctor 


Qlf 

hrs.    Days 


Time 


Room 


PAN   AFRICAN  WORLD 


511 

(2  123  01) 


(212302) 

512 


513 
(117101) 

(1 172  01) 


(1172  02) 

(1141  01) 
(117102) 


514 


•15(i.l53) 


(1 15'  01) 
(1150  02) 


516 
(116S01) 

5!7 

(1185  01) 
518 


01  History  and  society  in  the  Atrican  world 

02  (African  CI. iliMtion)< 

03 

04 

05    (African  ci.iliz.itioii)  • 


06 


Cotit)  C 

Onevwu,  N. 
Cux,  C    -  . . . 
Njoku.  M   .. 
Onyewu,  N 
Garrett,  J... 


NATURAL  SCIENCE* 


01     Uses  ol  science  in  historv  . 

I 

COMMUNICATIVE  SKILLS 


Wells,  C 


MWF      11   12  a.m 

TTh 10  11:30  a.m... 

MW      1  2  30pm 

WF. 1  2:30p.m 

MW.     .    6  7:30  p.m 

TTh 8  30  10p.m... 


2    MWF 10  11:15a.m. 


01     Uses  ot  language  (I  ubiic  speaking)  <  . 

02 
03 
04    (Dramatic  reading) 

05 
06 

07  (Dramatic  reading). Williams,  S 

08  Nioku,  fi/l 

09  (Fnglish  composition) Taylor 


WOey,  J.    . 
Niles.  L 
T:iylor,  A 
Williams,  S 
Wiley,  J 
M.iylield    L 


10    (Public  speaKiiig)  I 

r-FRlCAN   PLOPLES  AND  WORLD  REALITY 

01     Uses  and  techniques  ot  pdcilication. 

02 

03 

04< 

05 

06 

07 


01    Spanish. 

02 

03    French 

04 

05    Swahili. 

06 


Niles 


Gariett.  J 
Rooks,  B. . .    . 
Scarborough,  S. 

Cox,  C 

Cox,  W 

Cobb,C 

Parker,  J 


4     MWF        9  lOa.m 

TTh 8  10a. m     ... 

WF 10  11.30  a.m 

TTh lU  11  3Ua.m. 

TTh 1  230  p.m... 

TTh      1  2  30p.m... 

TTh... 6  7  30pm-.. 

TTh 8  3U  10  pm.. 

MW 8  9  30  a.m   .. 

MTh e  8  00p.m... 


LANGUAGES < 


Giady,  C 
Giady,C 
Ldbat,  A 
Labal,  A. 
W.imboi.. 
Wamboi. . 


MW  .13  p.m 

TTh 1  2:30  p.m. 

TTh 1  2:30  p.m. 

MW  .2  3:30  pm. 

MWF        ....  13  pm 

TTh      7  8  30  p.m. 

MW  S  9:30  p,m. 


MF  10  11  a,m 

MF. 11-12  a.m 

MW  6  8  p.m   

MW      .      .  8  10  p.m. 

MWF       . .  To  be  arranged 


BLACK  STUDIES   LIST  OF   COURSES 
01     Atro- American  art  history Voung.  C 


5    TTh 10  12a.m. 


01     Alro-American  history  ol  music Roach,  M   5     TTh 1   3  p,m 

01     Alrican  heritage  in  Negro  music -.. Turpm -.-        5    TTh. lU  12  a.m. 


1191 
2288 
1179 

1178 
2279 

1247 


3431 


1177 
3309 
1247 
8105 
3309 
1247 
1247 
1178 
3309 
3309 


1178 
1179 
2788 
1179 
2275 
1!78 
2273 


3310 
3310 
3310 
3310 


3367 
1247 

1191 


1 1  period  to  be  arranged. 
■  To  be  arranged 
Pays  and  times  to  be  arranged. 


'  The  details  in  parentheses  ate  the  identical  sections  numbered  and  listed  according  to  their 

other  appearances  in  this  schedule. 


NEW  CITIES  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

UK    C.\LIFORNI,A 

l.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\Vednci~day.  March  26.  1969 

N^r,  REES,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Con- 
^:e.-.^  passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
whicli,  if  implemented,  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  farsiphted  housing  act  ever 
developed  by  Congress. 

One  title  of  the  act  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  cities  throughout  our 
countr>-,  and  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  li.ive  printed  in  the  Record  an  article. 
New  Cities  for  .'America,"  by  Edgardo 
Contini.  who  is  a  partner  of  Victor  Gruen 
-■Associates,  Los  Angeles,  The  Gruen  firm 
and  Mr.  Contini  have  been  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  new  city  con- 
cept. The  article   follows: 

NFW     ("ITIIS     F    )R     .XMERKA 

I  Bv  Edpardo  Contini  l 
V.\  the  next  thirty-live  years  we  must  liter- 
ally bmld  a  second  .America — putting  In  as 
many  houses,  schools,  apartments,  parks  and 
offices  as  we  have  built  through  all  the  time 
since  tlie  Pilgrims  arrived  on  these  shores. — 
Pp.FsimNr  LYN'Df:).N;  B    JhHnson 


This  statement  puts  into  focus  t!ie  enorm- 
ity of  the  task  before  us  better  than  any  set 
of  statistics.  Yet  It  may  be  worthwhile  to 
refer  to  a  set  of  figures  derived  from  US. 
Census  statistics  applicable  to  metropolitan 
areas.  They  summarize  past  conditions  and 
projections  of  population  prc.vth  and  its 
distribution  between  rural  and  r.rban  loca- 
tions. 


The  tabulation  tells  us  that  between  the 
present  and  the  turn  of  the  century  urban 
;)opulation  in  the  U.S.  will  be  more  than 
double  what  It  is  now.  and  will  represent 
.'■eventy-hve  percent  of  the  total  population. 

.^'.1  present  trends  and  predictions  indicate 
ti'.at  without  a  serious  national  effort  to  en- 
courage other  patterns  of  growth,  most  of  the 
increase  v,i!l  occur  around  existmc  metro- 
politan C'  'inpicxes 


Year 


'.940 
1950 
:56ij 
•.96  b 
1970 
;980 
i99U 
2100 


Slandaid  me!iopol;tan  statistical  areas. 

Growth  ol  the  t:tv  cun;;  i!.)tnes  increasing 
onportunities  '.or  einpioyiiu'tit,  rcsiciential 
ciioice,  cduc:ttio:!.  recre.'tion  .md  culture. 
But  growth  also  ai;gravates  tiie  problems  of 
the  commainty,  increases  the  complexity  c^f 
transportation  ar.d  seiMce  svtsems,  i-nd  cen- 
erally  requires  more  I'.t  the  support  of  pub- 
'.K''  fac'hties  and  services. 

.•\s  izrviwth   c  iiunraes  iiuieti.'Ktely,   there  is 


I 


Population 
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35,6 
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66,0 
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34.0 

244.565.000 

168.751.000 

69,0 

75.815,000 

31,3 

..     287,472,000 

206,980,000 

72, C 

80.492.000 

28.0 

337,472,000 

253,104,000 

75,0 

84.368,000 

25.0 

a  point  of  diminishing  return.  Benefits  tend 
to  decline  while  problems  and  liabilities  in- 
crease. There  may  be  disagreement  about 
exactly  where  this  point  occurs,  but  when 
urban  settlement  reaches  the  order  of  ten  or 
twentv  millions,  the  residents  of  Megalopolis 
p.iy  a  high  price  for  the  dubious  advantages 
of  bigness.  The  only  residual  benefit  is  an 
increase  m   business  cr  employment  oppor- 
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tunltles  Yet  I',  can  be  sr^ued  that  the  aver- 
age level  o(  employment  results  from  the 
iver-all  rate  of  national  population  growth 
and  productivity,  not  from  the  size  of  popu- 
lation in  any  specific  area  As  f  ir  increased 
cultural  ;ind  educational  upportunltles.  be- 
yond a  certain  point  they  fall  to  follow 
urb.tn  growth  When  Megalopolis  requires 
duplication  of  muse'ims.  theaters,  civic  cen- 
ters, and  multiple  urban  centers,  each  center 
remains  limited  in  Its  influence  As  Mega- 
lopolis continues  to  grow  Its  residents  limit 
themselves  to  their  immediate  neighborhood 
and  actually  enjoy  fewer  cultural  and  rec- 
reational advantages  than  residents  of  a 
>mAller  city 

Other  disadvantages  ■  f  Megalopolis  are 
more  obvious  The  resident  Is  robbed  of  the 
benefit  of  leisure  time  Travelling  through 
mile  after  mile  of  uninterrupted  urban  struc- 
ture  to  reach  the  country  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  is  a  depressing  experience  regard- 
less how  well  designed  the  freeway  how  com- 
t  Ttable  the  seat  on  the  commuter  train 

If  the  projection  of  growth  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged and  the  trend  toward  urbanization  is 
11  :t  reversible  are  there  alternatives  to  'he 
predicted  image  of  the  I'nlted  States  of  to- 
morrow two-thirds  of  Its  population  con- 
centrarted  In  a  dozen  clusters  of  urbanization 
or  fifteen  to  twenty  million  each'  Are  our 
children  destined  to  have  no  other  choice 
than  Megalopolis'' 

The  alternative  consists  of  undertaking  as 
.1  matter  of  national  policy  the  creation  of 
Sew  Cities — ■new"  in  that  they  must  be 
Mewed  as  urban  organizations  responsive  to 
human  needs  and  aspirations.  cities"  In 
that  (unllUe  the  new  towns'  dependent 
upon  an  adjacent  metropolis!  they  must 
from  the  beginning  be  complete  urban 
structures.  "New  Cities'  m  that  their  self- 
sufficiency.  Independence  of  existing  political 
forces  and  interests  wUl  permit  experi- 
mentation with  techniques  that  are  not  pos- 
sible in  the  existing  cities 

The  .Veii'  Cities  must  be  large  enough  to 
support  a  ftlll  range  of  cultural  and  educa- 
tional facilities  The  optimum  size  *nil  have 
to  be  determined  by  regional  c-haracteristlcs. 
the  local  economic  base  and  other  factors 
Indefinite  expansion  beyond  optimum  size 
should  be  discouraged  New  political  and  eco- 
nomic devices  and  incentives  should  Initially 
encourage  ind.  at  later  stages,  limit  their 
growth 

The  hardening  of  the  social,  political  and 
economic  structures  of  rhe  nation's  cities  is 
io  advanced  that  experimentation  with  new 
techniques  has  become  aimost  impossible 
People  are  becoming  impatient  with  the  slow 
pace  of  accomplishment  But  no  amount  of 
indignation  can  alter  the  fact  that  our  exist- 
ing cities  simply  do  not  respond  to  reform 
The  New  Cities  as  laboratories  for  experi- 
mentation, may  prove  to  be  the  best  Invest- 
ment in  terms  of  long-range  returns 

Aristotle's  words.  The  aim  of  the  city  Is  to 
make  man  happy  and  safe  remain  to  this 
day  a  valid  prescription  It  is  easy  to  evalu- 
ate urban  structure  in  terms  of  safety  The 
definition  of  happiness  may  be  more  elusive, 
but  where  urban  amenity  is  concerned.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  certain  of  its  ingre- 
dients 

The  contribution  of  .Veu'  Cif:e»  to  urban 
amenity  must  be  based  on  greater  sensitivity 
toward  environmental  design  Some  of  the 
values  that  our  present  cities  have  either 
never  possessed  or  have  lost  can  be  recap- 
tured Imaginative  design  can  also  create  new 
ones  by  being  responsive  to  our  emerging 
way  of  ILfe 

Technological  Improvements  that  have 
lifted  our  standard  of  living  at  almost  all 
other  levels  have  failed  to  make  an  equal 
contribution  to  the  building  industry  tech- 
niques and  materials,  like  attitudes,  are  In 
many  ways  those  of  our  grandfathers  Obso- 
lete and  inconsistent  building  ordinances 
and    union    featherbedding.    as    well    as    ro- 
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mantle  and  Irrational  public  attitudes 
toward  shelter  have  blocked  efforts  to  pro- 
duce housing  of  adequate  standards  at  lower 
cost  To  this  day.  we  cannot  produce  new 
housing  within  the  reach  of  one-third  of  the 
population,  without  subsidy  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
"hand-me-down"  solution  that  Is  one  of  the 
prime  oauses  uf  urban  deterli'ratlon 

If  the  technology  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  appliances  automobiles  or  farm 
produce  was  applied  to  housing,  within  a  few 
years  we  ci>uld  bring  unsubsldlzed  housing 
within  the  reach  of  everyone 

For  Seu-  Citiri  building  ordinances  should 
be  prepared  by  professionals  to  encourage 
rather  than  penalize  technological  Innova- 
tion The  building  unions  might  more 
readily  accept  Innovations  for  the  Netr  Cities 
I  where  they  would  not  disturb  the  existing 
structures  of  economy  and  power)  than  If 
they  were  applied  to  existing  urban  areas 

Technological  Innovation  for  the  New  City 
should  go  far  beyond  the  more  efficient 
building  of  shelter  For  example,  the  possi- 
bility of  total  climate  control  should  be  ex- 
plored The  covered  alrcondltloned  pedes- 
trian areas  of  recent  years  are  Just  modest 
forerunners  of  the  potentials  already  tech- 
nologically available  Through  them  regions 
previously  bypassed  because  of  (  limate  can 
be  opened  to  urban  settlement  Furthermore 
new  approaches  to  water  supply  and  dis- 
posal, new  techniques  of  power  generation 
and  distribution,  and  new  methods  of  com- 
munication should  readily  be  introduced  in 
the  design  for  the  Neu-  Clfies 

One  of  the  most  promising  Innovations  in 
the  New  Cities  should  be  In  the  field  of 
transportation  The  building  of  a  New  Citi/ 
ofTers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  retain 
the  benefits  of  private  mobility  without  sac- 
rificing the  characteristics  of  compactness, 
efficiency  and  \arlety  that  must  prevail  In 
the  new  urban  complexes  A  system  of 
private  and  public  transportation  designed 
to  maximize  the  benefits  of  both,  and  new 
techniques  of  rapid  mass  transit  should  be 
developed  as  Integral  elements 

The  major  dlfflcultv  encountered  In  elim- 
inating the  ghettoes  of  existing  communities 
13  that  efforts  to  redistribute  housing, 
schooling,  and  recreation  run  up  against 
prejudice  and  natural  resistance  to  change 
established  patterns 

Obviously,  in  the  c.ise  of  existing  cities. 
ihange  by  flat  canni>t  be  enforced  In  the 
New  Cities  there  would  be  no  status  quo  to 
defend,  no  change  to  enforce  Its  urban 
structure  would  be  conceived  to  make  racl.il 
and  economic  integration  an  element  In  Its 
basic  design  Its  residents'  sense  of  belonging 
and  their  desire  for  participation  m  civic  af- 
f.iirs  should  be  reinforced  by  structuring  the 
complex  into  identifiable  elements,  com- 
prehensible in  size  and  organization,  cor- 
related to  each  other  and  to  the  city's  cen- 
ter, by  interspersing  public  .spaces  at  the 
neighborhood  level  and  providing  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  related  to  the  over-all  urban 
structure 

The  functioning  of  the  urban  structure  as 
a  whole  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
critical  analysis  applied  to  major  private  in- 
dustrial complexes  or  the  nation's  defense 
system  The  present  pattern  ^f  urbanization 
is  conductive  to  Inefficient  and  uneconomical 
public  services  and  Improvements  Discon- 
tinuous development,  fragmentation  of  gov- 
ernment and  authorities,  and  obsolete  habits 
and  institutions  result  in  unnecessary  costs 
for  the  support  of  public  services  and  facili- 
ties These  In  turn  are  reflected  in  the  high 
rate  of  taxation 

Even  If  it  were  possible  to  unravel  the 
complex  tangle  of  functions  and  services 
within  the  urban  structure,  and.  by  sophis- 
ticated analysis,  develop  a  system  of  opti- 
mum relationships  for  minimum  cost.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  about 
the  political  refornus  necessary  t  i  imple- 
ment such  a  system  in  our  existing  cities. 
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But  a  careful  analysis  of  functions,  s.-rv - 
Ices,  costs  and  tt-chnlques  for  a  Nru-  f:r. 
should  be  undertaken  prior  to  the  plan  .hki 
the  administrative  scheme  of  the  New  C:;-j 
should  be  based  on  the  findings  It  will  thus 
be  possible  to  expand  the  range  of  publ.c 
services  and  amenities  without  IncreasUu 
taxes 

The  role  of  the  educational  InsUtutloiiv  ;■, 
changing  and  expanding  Pre-school  hf,/'. 
start  programs  and  adult  extension  ;  ■-  . 
grams  have  widened  the  range  of  edurav.  ?,  ,; 
services  New  relationships  are  emerging  •»■ 
elementary  school  as  a  nelghborh  x^tl  ,  .  :.- 
ter  the  high  school  as  an  Integral  elenio;.- 
of  the  community  center;  the  use  of  sch..  . 
facilities  to  fulfill  civic  as  well  a.s  cctiu  ■.- 
tlonal  needs;  the  university  ciincelved  a-  .1:1 
urban  campus  reflecting  Its  relationship  w.-;. 
private  Institutions  of  research  and  liul  ,  - 
try,  as  well  as  the  broad  cultural  intluenrp  n 
can  exert  un  the  entire  community  T:if  ^h 
are  Just  beginnings. 

Similarly,     in     the     field     of    commiii..v 
health,   the  emphasis  Is  shifting  from  c  iri- 
tive  to  preventive  medicine;  mental  healtt.  : 
being   tied   in   with   environmental   amen;-, 
and  the  problems  ol  the  aged  are  viewed   i    a 
community    respon.slbility 

Both  m  terms  of  educational  and  l.eiu'.'. 
facilities  the  Netc  Cities  should  provide  u:i 
opportunity  fur  experimentation  that  would 
be   valuable  elsewhere 

The  political  systems  Inherited  by  r 
Cities  have  proved  cumbersome  In  coplnu  v.:;. 
the  problems  of  the  metropolis  Concei.c; 
and  structured  at  a  time  of  slow  change  ;  ;<! 
limited  range  of  public  service,  they  were  :  - 
rected  more  toward  maintaining  democr'. 
proces.ses  at  the  local  level  than  provia;:.L' 
efficient  government 

The  challenge  for  New  Cities  thus  Is  clc.i: 
to  devise  and  adopt  a  government  struct;. :•• 
that  will  not  only  retain  but  will  rein;  r  f 
the  democratic  prcxress  In  contempor.irv 
urban  life  and.  at  the  same  time,  fnncti' n 
effectively  111  administering  the  complex  ii.a- 
chinery  of  the  city  The  multiplicity  of  i.i- 
dependent  i  and  often  competing)  govern- 
ments should  be  replaced  In  the  New  C  :  .'s 
by  a  new  form  of  municipal  goveriiment 
structured  to  respond  quickly  to  metro- 
politan pn)blems  as  they  arise  and  yet  sensi- 
tive to  neighborhood  and  community  needs 
It  will  have  to  combine  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  corporate  management  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  representation  and  participation  bv 
the  residents 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  our  cities  are  In 
dire  economic  straits  Growth  and  deteri-ra- 
tlon.  operating  simultaneously  in  the  fr  ;::.<■- 
work  of  an  obsolete  system  of  taxation  .id 
tinancing.  have  resulted  In  land  specuhi'i.n 
and  fiscal  Insolvency  A  large  measure  01  the 
difficulty  results  from  the  conflict  between 
the  concept  of  private  ownership  of  '  nd 
and  rapid  growth 

Individual  ownership  of  land  served  tr.e 
urban  community  as  long  as  growth  r.:te 
and  obsolescence  were  slow  But  as  sixin  as 
growth  became  pre.sslng  and.  more  receutlv. 
as  obsolescence  tended  to  accelerate  the  p;ice 
of  change,  ownership  of  urban  land  '.vas 
overshadowed  by  speculation,  which  led  to 
the  frustration  of  efforts  to  guide  urljan 
growth. 

Thus,  as  other  democratic  countries  have 
done  already,  we  must  cixne  to  view  uroan 
land  as  a  public  a-sset.  a  resource  t<i  be  used 
wisely  and  efficiently  for  the  greatest  com- 
mon good 

This  concept  has  already  been  adopted  ou 
a  limited  scale  by  the  virban  renewal  process 
eminent  domain  is  exercised  when  hope  tf 
self-Improvement  has  faded,  land  Is  assem- 
bled a.s  a  community  asset  and  returned  to 
private  development  The  differential  between 
acquisition  cost  and  dlsfxjsal  price  Is  b'^riie 
by  the  community,  with  substantial  fedi-rai 
assistance 

Can  this  concept  be  expanded?  Why  should 
the  instrument  of  community  guidance  and 
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control  be  instituted  only  after  things  get 
ilesperate  and  the  price  of  rehabilitation  is 
vky  high''  Why  not  reverse  the  process,  and, 
:rom  the  beginning.  Introduce  community 
,  iintrol  of  the  development  rights  of  all  land 
.i.stined  to  become  urban  ' 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  possible  to 
j  rogram  the  pattern  of  urban  growth  effl- 
,  ;ently.  to  install  services  and  utilities  of 
.dequate  f-ize.  The  community,  by  making 
.  ind  available  to  the  private  developer  when 
.•  Is  required,  and  pricing  It  at  its  fair  mar- 
ket value,  could  retain   the  differential  be- 

•  .veen  the  cost  of  raw  land  plus  improve- 
I  .ents  and  the  disposal  price.  Thus  it  could 
,:  cumulate    a    rotaUng    capital    to    finance 

■  le  process  of  growth  and  the  added  services 
.••-owth  requires.  The  result:  not  subsidized 
:  newal  but  urban  administration  on  a  self- 
'-  ipportinp    b.isls.    with    a    lower    and    more 

•  -.utable  t  ix  burden. 

rhe  implementation  of  the  New  Cities 
:,, pram-  like  many  of  the  new  ventures  re- 
ntly  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  national 
.;u-v  can  best  be  accomplished  by  Join- 
;i  the  initiauve  and  financial  support  of 
.\ernmcnt  and  the  imagination,  technolog- 
al  skill  and   Investment  of  private  enter- 

I).'-ise.  ,    . 

The  scale  of  the  New  Cities  program  is  too 

erwhelmmg  for  private  initiative    Its  pur- 

M  ,ses  and  Implications  are  too  relevant  to  the 

'    mtry  s  future  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  profit 

•  jtive    alone.    Nor    should    the    venture    be 

•  ;idertaken  entirely  by  government.  Not  only 
■,\  aild  this  represent  u  departure  from  the 

•  .tion's     tradition,     it     would     deprive     the 
■uiertakmg  of  the  contribution  of  ingenuity. 

■  j'lvation  and  capability  that  private  enter- 

■  ise  can  provide.  Through  a  joint  venture 
.■..\ci\ing    the    oordinated    participation    of 

■  ree    pr.nciples.    uovernment.    Industry    In 
neral.  and  the  building  and  urban  develop- 

:  ont  industry  in  particular,  the  program  can 

i-.irried  out. 

Ihe  g<r. crnment  should  formulate  the  pro- 

;.im  and  provide   the   financial  support  or 

l;  larantees  necessary  to  generate  Incentive. 

The  role  of  industry  should  be  to  develop 
r.  search  and  production  facilities  to  establish 
t  nplovinent  p  jssibilities  f"r  this  new  com- 
n  unity. 

Ihe  buildinR  and  development  industry 
•,v  lUld  have  responsibility  for  translating  the 
:<■  M'jram  into  reality. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  the  benefits  of 
-  .ch  a  program.  Beyond  such  specifics,  a 
national  commitment  to  the  bold  new  ven- 
t'lre  of  establishing  new  urban  settlements 
7  .uld  have  extraordinary  psychological 
V  .lue.  As  long  as  we  view  urbanization  essen- 
•;ii;y  as  a  generator  of  problems  and  grief, 
,1  .d  address  our  public  efforts  to  remedy, 
rrlief.  or  repair,  we  lose  the  spirit  of  our 
:.  Titage. 

'.Ve  should  view  the  urban  revolution  as  we 

■wed  the  industrial  revolution — as  an 
txtraordinary  opportunity:  the  opportunity 
'.  r  the  joint  exercise  of  public  vision  and 
:  inmitment  and  private  ingenuity. 
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Recently  the  city  council  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  passed  a  resolution  opposing  this 
offshore  drilling,  and  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  make  its  contents  avail- 
able to  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  sin- 
cerely urge  that  Members  read  it  and 
take  note  of  this  problem  which  is  devel- 
oping in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

The  following  is  the  text  ot  the  icsolu- 
tion: 

RESOLtmoN  1441-C:  A  Resolittion  in  Oppo- 

SmON    TO    THK    PERMITTINO    OF    OFF-SHOKE 

Drilling  for  Oil  and  Gas  in   Lake  Erie 

Whereas,  Lake  Erie  Is  a  great  natural  re- 
source as  a  primary  source  of  water  supply, 
for  commerce,  for  many  forms  of  recreation, 
and 

Whereas,  although  Lake  Erie  has  been  ne- 
glected for  many  years  by  the  public  and  by 
the  various  governments  that  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter  and  they  have  permitted 
it  to  become  polluted  and  be  otherwise  mis- 
used, principally  by  private  interests,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public  generally,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  now  a  great  awakening 
and  much  concern  l.s  now  beinp  sliown  aim 
vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  the  public,  and 
the  various  governments  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  Lake  Erie  as  a  great  natural  re- 
source, to  keep  it  from  being  further  polluted 
and  otherwise  misused,  to  restore  It  to  its 
former  state  of  relative  purity  and  natural 
beauty,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  ir.ore  to 
be  done,  and 

■Whereas,  private  interests  still  persist  In 
their  efforts  to  get  permission  to  drill  off- 
shore In  Lake  Erie  for  oil  and  gas  primarily 
for  their  own  interests  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  generally,  par- 
ticularly •when  It  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated through  off-shore  drilling  in  Califor- 
nia that  the  same  may  be  a  source  of  pollu- 
tion of  monstrous  proportion,  now  therefore 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  City  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Sandusky,  Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  the  City  of  Sandusky  be 
and  It  is  opposed  to  the  permitting  of  oflT- 
shore  drilling  in  Lake  Erie  for  oil  and  gas. 

Sec.  2.  That  our  representatives  In  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  made  aware  of 
our  concern  for  the  preservation  of  Lake 
Erie  as  a  great  natural  resource  and  its  resto- 
ration to  Its  former  state  of  relative  purity 
and  natural  beauty,  and  that  they  be  urged 
to  have  the  same  concern  when  considering 
legislation  that  is  proposed  which  directly  or 
indirectly  relates  to  these  things. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect and  be  In  full  force  from  and  after  the 
earliest  period  allowed  by  law. 

J.  Robert  Hanlon, 
President  of  the  City  Commission. 
Attest. 

Virginia  Schaefer, 
Clerk  of  the  City  Commission. 
Passed:  March  10,  1969. 


.\  RESOLUTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  PERMITTING  OF  OFFSHORE 
DRILLING   FOR   OIL   AND  GAS   IN 

LAKE  ERIE 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 

!  exploration  of  oil  and  gas  drilling  on 

•he  floor  of  Lake  Erie  is  one  of  increasing 

concern   to  the  residents  in  the  areas 

bordering  on  the  lake. 
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been  familiar  with  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  field  of 
community  service. 

The  Legion,  for  example,  has  trained 
our  young  people  for  positions  of  lead- 
ership and  responsibihty  through  spon- 
sorship of  programs  such  r\s  Boy."^  State. 
Boys  Nation.  American  Legion  junior 
baseball  teams.  American  Legion  ora- 
torical contests,  and  Boy  Scout  troops. 
These  procrams  have  given  miUions  of 
younp  Americans  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  talents  in  a  constructive  and 
re.spon.siblc  manner  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  their  character. 

During  Its  five  decades,  tlic  American 
Legion  has  compiled  an  impressive  record 
of  legislative  achievements.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  1921 
and  its  successor,  the  Veterans'  .^dmln- 
istration  in  1930;  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act  of  1924;  the  first  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  for  widows 
and  orphans:  the  World  War  II  GI  bill 
and  .similar  programs  for  veterans  of 
ir.ore  recent  conflicts  are  but  a  few  of 
the  major  pieces  of  legislation  in  which 
the  American  Legion  played  a  It  admg 
role. 

Ever  since  that  historic  day.  March  15, 
1919.  when  a  group  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, known  as  the  Pans  Caucus,  met 
in  Paris.  P'rance.  the  American  Legion 
has  grown  from  .500  then  to  almost  3  mil- 
lion veterans  mday  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
Vietnam. 

The  work  they  have  done  for  our  young 
lieople,  for  veterans  and  their  families, 
and  for  the  commtmity  has  shown  their 
great  concern  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
tiy  and  serves  as  an  inspiring  example  of 
what  a  dedicated  organization  can  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  salute  this 
great  organization  and  wish  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  well  in  its  next  50  years. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  personal 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 

As  a  member  of  Post  No.  314  of  Haw- 
thorne, Calif.,  for  25  years,  I  have  long 


OREGON  IIOUSE  .JOINT 
MEMORIAL   :J 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OIIEGQN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdne&day.  Marc)t  26.  1969 

Mr.  LT.LMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  te.'itified 
before  the  House  Interior  Committee  re- 
cently requesting  a  reversal  or  major 
modification  in  the  proixi.'^ed  increases  in 
crazing  fees  on  public  land.  At  that  time 
I  expressed  my  belief  that  this  increase 
is  not  equitable  and  that  the  departments 
should  reconsider  this  decision.  The 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Comm'ssion  is 
r.ow  in  the  process  of  studying  tliese 
questions,  and  I  believe  it  is  ai^propriate 
to  delay  the  increases  until  the  study  is 
completed  and  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations. 

The  people  of  Oregon  feel  strongly 
about  this  issue  and  I  think  this  feeling 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  joiin  l:ouse 
memorial  which  the  Oregon  Legislature 
recently  passed  in  opposition  to  the  fee 
increases.  The  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green  I  and  I  have  a.sked  thai 
this  memorial  be  introduced  to  the  House 
today  and  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
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mlttee   I  would  like  to  have  It  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

HovsE  Joint  Mfmorial  12 

To  THE  Honorable  Secretary  of  AomcuLTTrRE 
AND  Secretary  of  Interior- 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-flfth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows- 

Whereas  the  agricultural  sector  of  this  na- 
tion's economy  is  undergoing  a  period  of  re- 
cession; and 

Whereas  the  Increase  in  the  fees  for  graz- 
ing on  public  lands  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  would  have  such 
detrimental  economic  impact  on  the  Uve- 
stoclc  industry  that  the  entire  profit  margin 
in  many  Uvestoclc  operations  would  be  re- 
moved;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  hy  tfie  LegUlative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon 

lit  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  are  memorialized  to  re- 
frain from  implementing  the  recently  pro- 
posed increases  in  fees  lor  grazing  un  public 
lands. 

I  2»  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon Congressional  Delegation 


NIXON   AND   ATLANTIC   L^'ION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

r  riLiNCLs 

IN   THE   iiOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  discussed 
the  question  of  President  Ni.xon  and  the 
movement  for  Atlantic  Union  in  his  col- 
umn for  Sunday.  March  9.  1969.  This 
was  the  second  of  a  series  of  two  Di-um- 
mond  columns  on  the  Ni.xon-in-Europe 
trip.  Uniortunately.  the  Washington 
Post  publishfd  only  the  first  of  the  ar- 
ticles but  omitted  the  second.  Therefore. 
I  present  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Nixon  and  Atlantic  Union 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drximmond) 

Will  Richard  Nixon  .is  President  act  on 
his  conviction  t.hat  patching  up  the  .N'orth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Just  would  not 
be  good  enough? 

.\nd  will  he  talte  bold  initiative  on  his 
long-held  -aew  that  the  .Mlantlc  .'Alliance 
should  be  an  Atlantic  Union' 

Mr  Nixon  has  strongly  baclted  the  pro- 
posed congressional  resolution  to  invite  in- 
terested N.^TO  countries  to  prepare  t.he  way 
to  turn  the  preseut  mlUtary  alliance  into  a 
federal  union. 

When  the  .-Mlantlc  Union  Resolution  was 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
m  1966.  he  spoke  for  it: 

■It  l3  fitting  that  the  United  SUtes.  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  st^ould 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations  " 

.^s  President,  lie  can  turn  promise  into  per- 
formance 

In  1966.  .Mr  .Nixon  noted  that  "the  con- 
cept of  an  •.■\tlanllca'  Is  at  present  only  a 
dream,  but.  in  the  age  of  the  rocket,  dreams 
become  reality  with  a  speed  which  is  difficult 
to  imagine  " 

On  his  recent  European  trip  the  President 
found  ample  evidence  that  every  nation  he 
visited,  except  France,  wanted  to  be  partners 
in  a  more  unified  Western  Europe. 

Three  years  ago  Mr  Nixon  waa  "deeply 
disturbed"  by  the     renewed  nationalism  of 
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France'"  and  on  his  latest  trip  he  found 
President  de  Gaulle  as  natlonfcllst-mlnded  as 
ever 

But  In  1966  Mr  Nixon  said  that  'by  adopt- 
ing a  measure  such  as  the  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  we  could  give  new  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  federalism  In  Western  Europe" 

And  there  Is  more  support  for  further 
unifying  the  Atlantic  community  now  than 
there  was  three  years  ago.  Most  European 
nations  now  outside  the  Common  Market — 
Britain.  Scandinavia.  Greece.  Switzerland  and 
others — want  to  join,  and  all  the  Common 
Market  countries,  except  Prance,  want  them 
to  Join. 

In  the  United  States  there  Is  a  wide  politi- 
cal base  to  encourage  the  President  to  ac- 
tively help  the  move  for  a  Citizens'  Conven- 
tion t<:>  see  what  Hrst  steps  can  be  t-iken  to 
enable  the  free  nations  of  the  Atlantic  world 
who  want  to  Join  closer  together  to  do  so 

Time  was  when  it  was  venturesome,  even 
perilous,  for  .■Vmerlcan  political  leaders  to 
show  that  they  favored  uny  moves  toward  a 
federation  of  like-minded  free  nations. 

.No  longer  And  President  Nixon  would  have 
no  reason  to  fear  any  serious  pKilitical  opposi- 
tion either  from  the  responsible  right  or  left 
If  he  put  his  prestige  behind  the  .Atlantic 
Resolution. 

Few.  if  any,  congressional  proposals  have 
won  such  wide  ;ind  prestiglou-s  b.i.cklng  as 
the  .Atlantic  Resolution.  It  l.s  supported  by 
nearly  every  national  Republican  leader — 
Dwigiit  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Nixon.  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller. Barry  C.oidwater.  George  Romney. 
William  Scranton.  Charles  Percy.  Miirk  Hat- 
field and  others  It  was  supported  by  the  con- 
tenders for  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
ination— Hubert  Humphrey.  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Eugene  McCarthy 

It  probably  wouldn't  t.ike  either  courage 
or  daring  for  President  Nixon  to  put  himself 
behind  an  Atlantic  convention.  But  it  would 
take  something  because  the  tendency  of 
many  Presidents,  once  they  are  in  office.  Is 
to  feel  that  It  is  unwise  to  rock  the  boat  in 
foreign  relations. 

But  the  President  may  well  feel  on  the 
basis  of  his  trip  to  Europe  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  act  more  boldly  if  the  Atlantic  world 
15,  in  Mr  Nixon's  I'Wn  words,  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  "the  incredible  change  which  Is 
going  on  m  the  world  around  us." 


March  26,  1960 


FOCUS  ON  THE  FEDERAL  CITY  COL- 
LEGE—PART II 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

ut     CALIK'R.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  36,  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black 
studies  program  at  Federal  City  College 
is  a  tentative  and  iirojected  curriculum 
which,  like  all  other  majors,  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  administration  and  the  board 
of  higher  education  for  final  approval. 

Recent  newspaper  stories,  nevertheless, 
have  given  the  public  a  distorted  and  con- 
fusing view  of  the  propo.sed  black  studies 
program  I  feel  it  important,  therefore, 
to  brms  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeauues 
the  details  of  the  program,  its  objectives 
and  goals,  as  outlined  in  the  followm^:  re- 
port on  the  activities  at  the  Federal  City 
College  from  the  college  information 
office: 

Focus  ON  THE  Federal  Crrv  Collecje— A  Per- 
spective Black  S-tudies  Program  at  FCC 
There  must  be  a  way  to  legitimize  black 
thought — the  intellectual  concerns  of  black 
people,"  says  FCC  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Andress  Taylor    'The  Black  Studies  Pro- 


gram at  Federal  City  College  and  other  col- 
leges In  the  country  will  provide  the  leader- 
ship \n  the  challenge  to  take  manifestations 
of  black  culture  out  of  the  streets,  institu- 
tionalize It.  discover  its  relationship  to  Uie 
past  and  transmit  It  to  present  and  future 
generations,"  he  continues.  This  Is  the  goal 
of  the  Black  Studies  Program  at  Federal  City 
College. 

The  Black  Studies  Program  at  FCC  Is  a 
comprehensive  and  complete  rather  than  the 
usual  fragmented  approach  to  black  studies. 
.According  to  Black  ;-^tudies  Program  Direc- 
tor James  Garrett.  It  focuses  upon  the  real- 
ities and  prospects  of  those  i  i  African  origin 
where  they  exist  or.  the  Continent  of  Africa. 
In  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Americas  I:i 
e.ssence.  the  Program  is  ut  once  a  cultural 
and  educational  vehicle  for  creative  aware- 
ness, confidence,  and  determination  of  black 
people" 

The  objective  of  the  Program  is  to  provide 
sorely  needed  manpower  in  black  communi- 
ties at  home  and  abroad  hi  are;is  of  ( 1 )  food 
and  medicine  for  nutriment  planning  assist- 
ance and  care  for  the  ill.  (2)  architecture 
for  physical  development  of  the  community, 

(3)  communication  for  communicating  ef- 
fectively within  and   between  communities, 

(4)  political  and  economic  structures  fur 
effective  contributions  In  productive  and 
conciliatory   activities   In   the   communities. 

(5)  historical  and  cultural  structures  for  de- 
velopment oi  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
heritage  and  aesthetic  activities,  and  i6i 
teacher  education  for  expertise  In  training 
people  of  the  communities  to  train  each 
other  To  achieve  this  end.  tlie  Program 
proposes  to  encourage  black  people  to  un- 
derstand the  disciplines  of  .science,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  technical  areas  as  they  ap- 
ply to  these  black  educational  needs  It  will 
seek  to  provide  an  arena  for  the  perfection 
of  those  skills  necessary  for  the  vltalUatlon 
of  black  communities. 

FCC  Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  c: 
Humanities  Division  William  Couch.  Jr.  sayt. 
"It  Is  normal  lor  any  school  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Us  citizens.  Black  Studies  defines 
and  furthers  the  Interest  of  students  whose 
lives  are  rooted  In  black  existence." 

The  Black  studies  Protn-;i.-n  has  a.-5  its  pur- 
pose rovltallzatloa  and  maintenance  cf 
values,  attitudes,  social  structure,  and  tech- 
nology relevant  to  black  people  through  dl 
development  of  undying  love  for  each  other; 
(2)  realization  that  black  people  are  de- 
scendants of  Africans;  and  (.3)  realization 
that  security,  respect  and  equality  shall  be 
the  necessary  foundation  of  black  life 

Community  Involvement  and  dedication 
will  be  the  means  for  achieving  the  goal  ct 
love  among  black  people.  Accordingly,  the 
Program  win  seek  to  develop  a  relationship 
among  black  people  that  manifests  Itself  to 
the  black  community.  It  will  advocate  an 
African  cooperative  family  concept  of  dedi- 
cation 'o  the  black  community  as  oppwsed 
to  the  individual  concept  of  "me  first. '  For 
example,  a  black  doctor  would  go  into  the 
black  community  that  most  desperately 
needs  his  talent.  He  would  seek  only  to  make 
a  intng  and  not  accumulate  great  amounts 
of  wealth.  In  time  the  black  community 
would  support  him  and  he  would  serve  that 
black  community.  He  would  also  devote  hlff- 
self  to  encouraging  black  youth  to  become 
Interested  In  medicine  and  serving  the  black 
community.  The  black  community  In  return 
would  pay  for  the  education  and  tralnlni; 
of  the  black  doctors  who  would  come  bick 
to  serve  them  The  same  iiiodei  would  apply 
to  all  technical  and  professional  areas,  In- 
cluding architecture,  engineering,  food  proc- 
essing,   biology   and    chemistry 

In  the  second  Instance.  Black  Studies  will 
provide  a  physical  and  emotional  setting  for 
strengthening  the  currently  v.iguely  per- 
ceived ties  between  black  people  tliroughout 
the  worU'.  This  will  mean  the  Institution  of 
methods  of  communication  and  vehicles  of 
exchange  which  will  serve  to  bring  together 
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the  information  and  talent  of  black  people 
evervwhere. 

In  addition.  It  is  hoped  that  various  kinds 
cf  exchange  programs  between  African.  Car- 
ibbean, and  the  North  and  South  American 
blacks  win  be  Instituted  to  lead  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  an  empathy  politics,  cultural  and 
economic  with  black  people  in  those  coun- 

In  connection  wlUi  this,  the  Program  wUl 
include  In  Its  activities  a  series  of  group- 
travel  plans  through  which  students  will  be 
able  to  visit,  work,  and  learn  in  various  areas 
of  the  country,  such  as  black  cooperatives  In 
the  south,  and  the  rest  of  the  black  world 
Including  the  Caribbean.  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  In  this  way  real  contact  will  be  es- 
tibllshed  and  maintained  between  black 
people  In  countries  around  the  world  and 
black  people  In  America. 

The  Procram  proposes  that  meaningful 
education  for  black  people  must  Insure  secu- 
rity Black  security  must  mean  security  from 
hunger,  sickness,  and  shelterlessness.  Black 
securltv  also  Includes  a  psychological  well 
being.  Respect  represents  a  basic  principle 
which  must  be  strengthened  through  the 
Black  Studies  Program.  This  will  Increase 
the  ciigmty  and  sense  of  security  of  black 

pc<jpls- 

In  order  u>  achieve  Lhese  specific  objec- 
tives and  coals,  the  Program  will  take  total 
responsibllitv  for  the  academic  pursuit  of 
students  enrolled  in  Black  Studies.  The  Pro- 
gra.m  will  be  composed  of  two  major  parts— 
a  degree  program  and  a  series  of  Individual 
course  otlerlnps.  Tlie  degree  program  Is  a  sys- 
tematic four-vear  course  which  will  lead  to 
a  degree  in  Black  Studies.  The  first  two  years 
will  focus  primarily  on  channelUng  the  stu- 
dent to  a  spirit  of  dedication  and  conunu- 
nitv  work,  and  development  of  interpretive 
skills  necessary  to  define  for  themselves  the 
relationship  tietween  the  history  of  black 
p,".pie  and  their  present  situation  so  that 
fiev  mav  better  understand  how  to  create 
Veir  future  The  latter  two  years  will  focus 
on  specialisation  in  one  of  three  curric- 
t;:um  cores— technical,  political,  or  cultural. 
■Ml  courses  m  the  degree  program  are 
mandatory  Thev  are  divided  into  the  foilow- 
1:  g  areas  with  stiuients  taking  one  course  In 
e.ich  area  each  quarter: 

FIRST    YE.\R 

Pan  African  World— The  study  of  the  hls- 
t  rtcKl.  social  and  cultural  development  of 
Arrican  communities  in  the  Caribbean,  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  jMnericas. 

Natural  Sciences — Basic  courses  for  a  his- 
t  rical  survey  of  the  general  principles  and 
uses  of  the  sciences  and  an  introduction  to 
practical  application  of  these  principles  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community. 

Communicative  Skills— Courses  designed 
to  advance  the  concepts  and  applications  of 
rpading,   writing,  and  speech. 

African  Peoples  and  World  Reality — Sur- 
-.'V  and  analysis  of  the  dominating  forces 
.';nd  facts  and  the  relationship  of  African 
p.xiples  to  this  context. 

Languages- Choice  of  SwahlU.  Klkuyu, 
.Arabic.  French.  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  (Stu- 
dents  must    specialize   in   one   language). 

Physical  Development — Program  of  study 
a:id  activity  in  the  arts  which  strengthen  the 
b  -Uv  and  discipline  the  mind,  Including  Aklk- 
do  karate.  Aquatics.  Gv-mnastics,  the  African 
Hunt,  and  Dance. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Interpretation  of  the  African  Experience — 
History  and  analysis  designed  to  develop  the 
student's  interpretative  understanding  of 
political  developments  in  tlie  African  world. 

Cultural  Concepts  of  African  Peoples — Dls- 
r-assion  of  cultural  themes  in  specific  areas 
'  '.  the  African  world. 

World  s  Great  Men  of  Color— Courses  con- 
. •riling  life  and  time  of  outstanding  black 
men. 
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third  year 

Concentration  in  one: 

Technical  Core — Training  and  Instruction 
In  the  specific  skills,  scientific  and  technical, 
relevant  to  black  education,  such  as  courses 
emphasizing  food  technology,  biomedics,  and 
physical  planning  and  development. 

Political  Core — The  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  social  techniques  in  response  to 
the  situation  of  the  Pan-African  world. 

Cultural  Core — The  transmission  of  the 
culture  and  heritage  of  the  African  peoples. 

(In  all  cores,  a  course  in  geography  is  re- 
quired in  the  first  quarter,  one  on  institu- 
tions Is  required  In  the  second  quarter,  and 
a  course  in  black  intellectual  thinking  and 
development  Is  required  in  the  third  quar- 
ter.) 

FOURTH    TEAR 

A  yearly  rather  than  quarterly  program 
will  lie  pursued  in  the  fourth  year,  with  ma- 
jor emphasis  on  the  development  of  areas 
for  the  application  and  acquisition  of  ad- 
vanced skills  with  direction  always  toward 
applications. 

The  fourth  year  will  be  a  cooperative  ellort 
among  the  cores  of  three  different  levels— 
indivddual  level.  Intra-core  level,  and  inter- 
core  level — within  a  particular  part  of  the 
African  world.  With  the  shift  t<i  the  yearly 
basis  rather  than  the  quarterly,  there  will  be 
closer  personal  supervision  between  liistruc- 
tor  and  student.  The  fourth  year  also  pro- 
vides time  for  extensive  travel.  "11: ere  is  a 
good  possibility  that  some  of  the  courses  of 
study  will  require  a  lifth  or  sixth  year.  Also 
in  some  cases  students  will  be  sent  to  other 
institutions  for  further  study  and  skill  devel- 
opment. 

The  several  individual  courses  offered  by 
the  Black  Studies  Program  to  tiie  entire  stu- 
dent body  for  credit  will  not  It-.id  to  a  degree 
in  Black  "studies,  but  will  locus  on  v.-irious 
aspects  of  black  history  and  culture  These 
courses  include  "Afro-American  Herltace  cf 
Music."  "African  Heritage  in  Negro  Music." 
and  "Afro-American  Art  History." 

The  Black  Studies  Program  has  set  its  list 
of  priorities  as: 

1.  The  Community — Institution  of  a  care- 
fuli,y  designed  segment  of  the  program  deal- 
ing specifically  with  such  areas  as  partici- 
pation bv  students  and  staff  in  p:-ojects  being 
carried  on  in  black  communities,  including 
schools,  churches,  political  organizations,  and 
businesses.  The  community  will  be  a  crucial 
part  of  the  Program  and  it  will  become 
equally  important  to  the  lives  o:  tlie  people 
In  the  community. 

2.  Students  in  the  P.-ogram— Understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Program  aims  and 
objectives  by  the  students  and  complete 
training  of  the  students  in  the  area  of  study. 

3.  The  Staff^General  accepi.snce  oi  tlie 
principles  of  the  Black  S'-udies  Program,  will- 
ingness to  function  in  a  staff  position  as 
opposed  to  the  usual  faculty  positions,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  area  of  specialty— not 
necessarily  expressed  in  the  I.,rm  of  degrees. 

4.  The  Program  itself — Achievement  o:  the 
program  goals  and  objectives 

Black  Studies  now  has  proposals  under  dis- 
cussion for  establishment  of  formal  relation- 
ships with  all  College  divisions,  especially  in 
teacher  education  which  will  be  a  major  f(*cus 
of  the  Program.  A  formal  relationship  has  al- 
ready been  established  with  the  College  Hu- 
manities Division  and  will  include  such  co- 
operation as  Joint  faculty  appointments. 
Later  such  relationships  will  be  established 
with  professional  schools  of  certain  area  uni- 
versities. These  relationships  will  strengthen 
the  Black  Studies  Program  and  insure  more 
'  definite  achievement  of  the  Program  goals. 
The  reed  for  establislmient  of  Black 
Studies  as  an  area  of  formal  studies  has 
been  demonstrated  nationally.  An  editor  of 
a  large  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  re- 
cently asserted  that  those  persons  thinking 
that  they  will  "find  the  sites  of  a  black  Rome 


or  Greece  in  Africa,  are  in  for  a  sad  dis- 
appointment." He  was  in  fact  saying  that 
the  current  surge  in  black  history,  black 
awareness  and  the  study  of  black  culture, 
is  more  equated  to  the  fabricating  of  black 
cultures  and  civilizations  of  our  fantasy  and 
legend  into  pseudo  facts. 

His  assumption  is  Incorrect.  Evidently  he 
has  not  read  the  Tankh  al  Faua^h  iChron- 
■.cle  of  the  Searcher),  which  Daniel  McCall 
In  his  book.  Africa  in  Time-Perspective. 
states  as  being  "the  oldest  irritteri  history 
now  extant  that  v.  a.c  composed  by  a  'West 
Airican."  He  apparently  has  not  read  other 
works  I  mostly  In  Arabic  i  describing  the 
great  Sudanese  empires  of  Ghana,  Mali,  and 
Songiiai.  One  ancient  manuscript  was  not 
discovered  until  1911  and  n  is  apparent  tliat 
few  of  us  know  much  of  its  contents  now. 
There  is  inucii  to  learn  from  t!-.e  works  of 
the  Tarikh  al  Sudan  and  the  Tarikh  al  Fat- 
tiikfi  as  well  as  many  facts  ii..  glean  from  tlie 
scholars  of  Sonike  and  Timbuktu. 

The  need  f(jr  information  on  what  has 
iraiiiipired  culturally  and  historically  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  Nile  is  a  significant 
part  of  tlie  thirst  that  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  fairly  new  discipline  of  Black 
Studies. 


HANDLO.-\DING  AND  CRIME? 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2i].  2  969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  iiLstri  m  liie 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Handloader  pub- 
lication of  March- April  1969  pointing 
out  some  of  the  follies  attendant  upon 
the  passage  ol  the  recent  firearms  control 
legislation  and  tome  oi  the  Itxihsh  ad- 
ministration which  iias  been  attendant 
thereon: 

Handloadino  and  Crime.' 
The  legislative  record  cf  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  l'd68  comprises  transcripts  cf  public 
i.earmgs.  committee  reports  and  Hou.se  and 
Senate  lloor  debates  ci-jring  some  uve  years 
<.;  argiung  the  pros  and  cms  of  attempting 
•o  control  crime  by  controlling  firearms. 
These  records  include  thou.saudb  o:  pages 
and  millions  of  w-ords.  Stacked  o;.e  a'op  '.lie 
: jiiier  they  make  a  pile  almost  three  feet  tall. 
Yet  in  all  this  mass  of  material  iliere  is  not 
one  suggestion  that  there  i.s  a  nlationshi;) 
between  reloading  and  crime.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing any  o:  the  hearings  or  debatfc:=  did  anyone 
uiler  e".  eu  an  oinnion  that  the  availability  of 
reloading  components  has  any  effect  upon 
t!;e  crime  r.^te. 

B-Jt  when  the  "gun  law  '  -Ras  passed,  re- 
loading components  were  given  almost  the 
.^ame  treatment  as  guns.  Why.-'  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  any  need  to  regulate  and  prohibit 
The  sale  of  components? 

I.-  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so 
docUe  that  it  will  enact  a  major  provision  of 
law  without  a  single  word  in  its  support, 
without  a  single  reason  why  it  should  be 
enacted.'  Apparently  so,  for  that  I.s  precisely 
what  the  90th  Congress  did  when  ii  inchidi '. 
reloading  components  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968! 

In  the  editorial  in  the  last  i.'-sue  of  The 
Handloader  we  pointed  out  that  tliere  were 
never  any  public  hearings  in  regard  to  any 
federal  law  which  would  control  ammuni- 
tion or  reloading  components.  Had  tliere  been 
hearings  we  doubt  that  either  ammo  or  com- 
ponents would  have  been  included,  f-^r  botii 
are  patently  impossible  to  e:lectiveiy  regulate. 
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even  If  there  were  a  valid  reason  for  attempt- 
ini<  to  do  so 

In  any  event,  the  proponents  of  the  1  iw 
should  have  been  made  to  offer  some  form 
of  reasonable  evidence  In  support  of  com- 
ponent fi-introls.  and  handloaders  should 
have  lieen  Riven  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  reisiins  *hy  such  controls  should  not 
have  been  enacted.  But  neither  happened. 
The  handloadlng  components  controls  sim- 
ply became  law.  without  public  argument  ei- 
ther for  ^ir  ;igalnst.  simply  becau.se  someone 
In  the  Johnson  Administration  wanted  com- 
ponents regulated  '  That  kind  of  ■thcnani- 
aan  n  erpecled  in  a  dicfatorj'iip.  but  ue 
didn't  tHmk  democracy  uas  'suppoied  to  uork 
f'laf  uatf' 

Until  the  Johnson  Administration  pulled 
HR  17735  nut  Of  the  h.iit  after  Sen  Robert 
Kennedy's  assassination  no  Administration 
bin  had  railed  for  ammunition  controls — 
.ind  thp  Treasury  Department  had  testihed 
that  It  Jidn't  want  such  a  l.iw  because  ex- 
perience with  the  ammo  controls  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  had  shown  that  ammuni- 
tion could  not  be  effectively  controlled  or 
traced 

In  the  furor  created  by  President  Johnson's 
call  for  passage  of  a  r:rearai3  registration  and 
licensiQg.  bill,  too  little  attention  was  paid 
tj  the  _;lesser"  bill  to  extend  mall  order" 
prohibitions  to  long  guns  .«nd  immuniiion. 
As  a  result,  few  people  noticed  that  ■•ammu- 
nition '  w.is  defined  to  include  c.utrldge 
cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  propellant  powder  '" 
Since  the  last  Handloader  editorial  was 
written,  Treasury  Department  regulations  on 
the  new  law  have  been  published  speclflcaUy 
exemptinc;  .immo  and  components  for  "an- 
tique r:rearms."  loose  shot  and  unloaded  un- 
primed  non-metallic"  -hotgun  hulls  from 
the  law's  prohibitions.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment did  not  explain  why  brass  shotgun  cases 
are  considered  more  hazardous  to  the  public 
safety  than  paper  or  plastic  cases! 

H.id  there  been  hearings  on  ^«mmunltlon — 
and  reloading  component — controls.  some<;)ne 
would  have  been  exF>ected  to  explain  why  the 
bill  included  ammo  and  components  and 
would  have  been  expected  to  establish  some 
sort  ■■<t  relationship  to  the  crime  problems 
But  no  hearings— no  explanaticjii 

bills  .ire  reportedly  being  prepared  by  Sen. 
John  Tower  i Texas)  and  thers  ro  repeal 
the  ammunition  section  of  the  new  law.  The 
nation's  handloaders  need  to  get  behind  those 
bills  by  asking  our  congressmen  a  few  ques- 
tions 

Where  Is  the  evidence  that  reloading  or 
the  a\aUabllity  of  reloading  components  has 
ir.v.hlag  ro  do  with  crime'  Why  were  re- 
;  lading  components — and  ammunition — In- 
cluded in  the  law  without  benefit  of  public 
hearings''  How  are  you  qolng  to  vote  on  the 
prop  >.s<-il  to  remove  reloading  components  and 
ammo  from  the  law's  prohibitions'*  " 

Wed  like  to  see  some  answers  to  those 
que- 1 ions— ^und  the  ammunition  section  of 
the  law  repealed! — Neax.  Knox. 


INAUGURAL  .\DDRESS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSHB 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd.r'.esday.  March   J6.  1969 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
;ike  to  cake  thi.s  opportunity  to  share  the 
foliowmx  speech,  kjiveii  bv  a  fine,  vounp 
man  in  my  di.strict.  upon  hi.s  election  a^ 
Governor  of  the  American  Logion  Boys' 
State,  with  the  readers  of  the  Record 

I  am  mighty  proud  of  Kent  Stair  for 
this   outsunding  achievement,  and   his 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

speech   is   an   accompli.shment   which   I 
feel  deserves  recogmiion  by  all  of  us: 

iNAfGtR.^L     .■\ODRES.S 

Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Distinguished  Guests, 
My  Friends  iind  Fellow  Boy  Staters:  I  come 
before  you  on  this  Inaugural  Day  of  June  5, 
1968  with  the  hopes  and  beliefs  that  to- 
morrow will  be  a  brighter  day. 

Today,  a  dark  cloud  of  hatred  and  confu- 
sion hangs  over  the  world.  Today,  a  storm 
of  prejudices  divides  our  nation  and  our 
world.  Today,  self  is  put  first,  while  country 
is  a  distant  second  'i'ou  may  ask  yourself 
when  will  it  ever  end"*  .  .  Will  it  ever  end? 
Is  there  any  hope  for  tomorrow?  What  Is  the 
hop>e  for  tomorrow  ■> 

Fellow  Boy  Staters,  we  are  the  hope  for 
tomorrow  It  will  be  up  to  our  generation  to 
end  this  hatred  It  will  be  up  to  fiur  genera- 
tion to  end  this  turmoil.  Our  generation  will 
end  this  gloomy  day  one  way  or  the  other 

Win  we  work  for  peace  .ind  live  or  hate 
iiur  neighbor  tmd  die""  The  answer  lies  In 
iiur  own  he.irts  Tomorrow  belongs  to  us! 
We  are  the  hope  for  tomorrow! 

As  governur-elet^t  of  American  legion  Boys 
State.  I  have  appointed  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  capable  nnd  quallllcd  staff.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  gentlemen  Is  here  to  serve  you. 
Come  share  your  problems  with  them,  "fhey 
w.int  to  help  \ou.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  Is  looking  for  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

I'he  keynote  we  sound  here  today  Is  that 
we  understand,  appreciate,  iind  educate  our 
youth. 

Too  rruny  times  In  our  world  today,  the 
word  "teen-ager "  has  been  used  as  a  bad 
word.  We,  the  Governor's  Staff  at  Boys  State, 
disagree 

You  read  about  the  hippie  from  Columbia 
University,  but  do  you  hear  about  the  clean- 
cut  law  student.  You  see  and  read  about  the 
marches  on  our  naUunal  capital,  but  what 
about  the  young  man  who  is  out  having  to 
work  his  way  through  college  You  hear  of 
the  black  power  advocates,  but  you  never 
hear  ct  the  young  Negro  out  trying  to  con- 
.structuely  help  his  race  You  see  the  draft- 
card  burners,  but  you  never  see  the  □.y  lying 
dead  In  Vietnam  because  he  put  his  friends 
and  his  country  before  himself 

Too  many  times  in  our  world  today,  adults 
look  down  upon  teenagers  Tliey  contend  that 
the  teen-agers  are  gradually  digressing  to  an 
immoral  state.  We.  -n  the  Governor's  Staff, 
disagree.  S^me  adults  point  to  the  problems 
of  liquor,  drugs,  obscene  literature,  and  a 
lack  of  morals.  Have  these  adults  ever 
stopped  to  figure  out  who  is  promoting  all 
of  these  Items?  If  they  take  a  deep  look,  they 
win  see  that  it  is  not  the  teen-ager,  it  Is  the 
adult. 

No,  fellow  Boy  Staters,  the  word  "teen- 
ager" Is  not  a  diny  word.  It  Is  the  greatest 
word  in  our  ".  ocabulary  because  It  Is  our  hope 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

As  governor  of  your  swte.  I  would  like  to 
.C80  better  education  and  better  r.pportunlty. 
I  wiint  every  one  la  our  State  to  have  a 
chance  to  live  and  t)e  truly  free  .  f.-ee  from 
fear,  free  from  prejudice,  and  free  from 
hatred.  Not  until  that  day  wUl  our  society 
be  truly  free 

Tomorrow  draws  closer.  We  must  not  wait 
on  It  to  i-ome.  We  must  meet  It  and  we  must 
conquer  It  This  Is  what  we.  the  cltlzenB  C'f 
.American  Legion  Boys  State,  can  do.  We  can 
lead  the  way  We  cm  .<how  a  sincere  desire 
to  he;p  >,thers  We  can  make  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

I  stand  before  you  a  proud  and  honored 
young  man.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  when 
my  term  as  governor  ends  my  wonderful 
memories  of  Boys  State  will  continue  I  real- 
ise that  when  my  term  as  governor  dies,  that 
the  thrill  of  knowing  you  all  will  live  in  my 
heart  forever  I  realize  that  this  week  I  have 
made  friendships  which  ne.ther  time  nor 
distance  can  ever  break. 
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I  am  honored  to  be  your  governor,  but  I 
am  even  more  honored  to  be  your  friend  and 
fellow-clUzen  lu  American  Legion  Boys  Stat.- 

I  sincerely  hope  Uiat  someday,  we  can  a  , 
wake  up  to  a  brlchter  t.>)morrow 

.Mr  Chief  Justice,  I  am  now  ready  to  takn 
the  oath  of  office. 


PASSPORT  CLUB.  INC. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recen; 
years  steps  have  been  taken  both  in  th. 
private  and  public  .sectors  to  help  tostf: 
a  better  i.-nase  of  the  United  Stati 
throughout  the  world.  The  Peace  Corps 
in  particular  i.s  a  noted  example  of  .( 
people-to-people  program  that  has  met 
with  outstanding  success  and  has  en- 
abled our  citizens  to  better  understani: 
other  cultures  and  other  people  whil. 
at  the  same  time  e.xtendinp:  to  them  an 
understanding  of  the  American  spirit 
We  know  that  individual  contact  . 
with  citizens  of  foreign  lands,  for  both 
business  and  pleasure,  may  someday  b" 
the  ultimate  answer  to  peace  in  ou; 
tune.  Recently,  I  learned  of  a  very  un- 
usual enterprise  that  is  about  to  begn. 
in  the  United  .States  that  I  would  likr 
very  much  to  bring  to  your  attentioi. 
Passport  Club.  Inc  ,  which  is  headquai- 
tered  in  New  York  City,  offers  to  its 
members  an  opportunity  to  see  the  worlri 
and  Its  people,  their  philosophies,  their 
ideas,  their  difficulties  and  their  herit- 
age. For  the  first  time  the  average 
American  will  be  able  to  participate  1:1 
a  3-year  travel  program. 

The  program  oilers  to  its  members  an 
opportunity  to  travel  within  their  own 
hemisphere  and  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  globe  including  Europe  and  the  Ori- 
ent, .^n  important  feature  is  the  aware- 
ness by  those  who  have  lounded  Pasb- 
port  Club  that,  in  addition  to  people-to- 
people  communication,  there  is  another 
problem  'Aiuch  '.ve  must  face — that  tif 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Passport  Club  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  use  U  S.  earners  wlierever  possi- 
ble. Arrangements  for  first-class  hotels 
and  car  .service  overseas  will  also  be 
made  through  U.S. -based  companies. 

Last,  plans  are  currently  afoot  to  01- 
Ltanize  similar  clubs  in  other  countries  .•i.i 
that  those  who  live  in  Europe,  in  the 
Orient,  In  South  America,  m  Africa,  will 
have  a  similar  opportunity  to  travel  and 
experience  the  joys  of  other  people,  other 
worlds,  and  other  countries  including  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  to  further 
this  communication,  the  Passport  Club 
IS  embarking  on  a  unique  series  of  serv- 
ices for  its  members  including  the  offer- 
ing of  foreign  language  courses  prior  to 
their  visiting  a  country,  regular  group 
meetings  so  that  members  will  be  abie 
to  get  to  know  each  other  better,  special 
arrangements  with  large  companies  of- 
fering all  the  advantages  of  group  pur- 
ciuising  power  at  the  individual  level  and. 
within  the  frame-Aork  of  the  club,  a  spe- 
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c'.al    travel    insurance    policy    for    each 
member. 

I  feel  this  is  a  program  that  offers  to 
Its  members  a  unique  opportunity  to  be 
a  great  help  to  our  country  in  promoting 
better  relations  throughout  the  world. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  offers  them  the 
opportunity  to  see  sights  and  places  that 
only  a  fe'w  short  years  ago  they  never 
would  have  dared  to  dream  about.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  Passport  Club 
biiould  be  commended  for  offering  this 
opportunity  to  so  many. 
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this  regard.  Legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  in  this  Congress  will  elimi- 
nate these  exemptions  which  provide  for 
one-bank  holding  companies.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  promptly  in  resolving 
this  matter  which  has  the  potential  of 
undermining  the  diversity  of  business  on 
which  the  economic  foundation  of  this 
country  rests. 
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PRESIDENT    ACTS    TO    CURB    ONE- 
BANK    HOLDING    COMPANIES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORISA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dont  has  now  taken  concrete  action  in 
proposing  legislation  to  eliminate  loop- 
holes in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
which  allows  banking  and  nonbanking 
interests  to  mix.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
type  of  mixing  threatens  the  financial 
stability  of  our  countr>'  and  for  many 
years  have  sought  to  close  these  loop- 
holes. In  1956  when  the  Bank  Holding 
.Aft  was  passed,  it  was  agreed  that  every- 
ti.mg  that  should  be  done  had  not  been 
done  in  passing  the  bill.  President  Eisen- 
hower said  on  signing  the  law: 

The  legislation  falls  short  of  achieving 
these  objectives — the  exemptions  and  other 
special  provisions  will  require  the  further 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  1966  as  a  result  of  legislation  I  in- 
troduced, the  House  voted  to  eliminate 
all  exemptions  to  the  Bank  Holding  Act, 
but  only  four  exemptions  were  removed 
in  the  Senate.  Of  the  two  remaining  pro- 
visions, the  one  which  allows  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  escape  Federal  regula- 
tion has  become  a  major  concern.  Until 
the  mid-1960's  this  exemption  allowed 
relatively  small  financial  institutions  to 
offer  .services,  usually  in  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  which  may  not  have  been 
available  otherwise.  In  1965  the  average 
deiwsits  of  the  550  one-bank  holding 
companies  was  $15  billion.  The  most  re- 
cent figures  available  show  that  there 
ail'  now  almost  800  one-bank  holding 
co'iipanies  controlling  over  SlOO  billion. 
A  locent  report  published  by  the  House 
B.v.iking  Committee  indicates  that  nine 
of  the  1'2  largest  commercial  banks  in 
ti'.e  country  have  recently  formed  one- 
b.Tnk  holding  companies. 

l:\  his  communication  to  the  Congress 
ll'.o  President  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  when  he  stated: 

t  eft  unchecked,  tlie  trend  toward  the 
cviiijlning  of  banking  and  business  could 
'■•-■''i  to  the  fDrination  of  a  relatively  small 
i::eiiber  of  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy.  This  must  not  be  per- 
nutted  to  happen.  It  would  be  bad  for  bank- 
Ini.  b.id  for  business  and  bad  for  borrowers 
n:.a  consumers 

I  agree  fully  with  the  President  in  this 
a:id  I  commend  him  for  his  foresight  in 


SAGINAW:   ALL-AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  some 
very  pertinent  newspaper  articles  on  the 
selection  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  as  an  All- 
America  City.  The  articles,  from  recent 
editions  of  the  Saginaw  News,  follow: 

[From  the  Saginaw  News,  Mar.  20.  1969] 
Ln  Which  OtjR  Finest  Hour  Dawns  Upon  Us 

Saglnawlans  awoke  to  a  very  special  tirst 
day  of  spring  today. 

"There  may  not  ever  again  be  another  one 
quite  like  it.  If  there  ever  is,  there  will  ne\cr 
be  a  second  realization  like  the  nrst. 

A  flag  flies  over  City  Hall.  It  bears  a  simple 
Inscription. 

"Saginaw:   .'\11-Amenca  City." 

Equally  unstrained  but  eloquent  cere- 
monies this  morning  at  the  seat  of  city  gov- 
ernment acknowledged  Saginaw  s  otficial  des- 
ignation as  one  of  11  cities  in  the  United 
States  of  America  receiving  today  this  signal 
honor.  There  are  more  than  16.000  In  the 
U.S.  that  makes  us  "one  m  filteeu  hundred." 

How  does  that  grab  yon'.-"  It  ought  to  grab 
you  pretty  good,  dear  reader,  because  the 
honor  Is  yours.  It  doesn't  belong  to  any  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  yours  and  yours  alone. 

No  tricks.  No  double  talk.  No  gimmlck5. 
The  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
Magazine,  co-sponsors  of  tiie  annual  All- 
America  City  judging,  run  a  hard-nosed 
event.  The  only  basis  on  which  the  award  Is 
given  Is  the  tested  measure  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  and  commitment  to  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  problems.  That  and  the  meas- 
ure of  accomplishment 

As  Look  says.  "In  keeping  with  today's  epi- 
demic of  urban  ills,  each  of  the  winners  had 
problems  or  sins-in-the-past  to  confess.  But 
the  winners  .  .  .  are  not  being  recognized  for 
the  quality  of  their  confes.sions  Their  citi- 
zens went  beyond  identifying  iheir  troubles 
to  do  something  about  tliem  " 

In  our  case  what  we've  been  l^.onored  f"r 
doing  something  about  is  the  nation's  No.  1 
problem — race  relations.  Only  one  other 
among  the  11  designated  was  similarly  rec- 
ognized. This  makes  it  something  very,  very 
special.  It  focuses  the  eyes  of  a  nation  on  us 

This  is  a  joyous  day.  of  course.  It  is  a 
historic  moment  Fe'w  things  nicer  have  ever 
happened  to  Sagin.iw.  It  is  an  r.ppropriate 
time,  moreover,  to  try  to  capture  the  per- 
spective and  the  enormity  of  wha'  has  come 
to  the  people  o'  this  community 

'We  in  Saginaw  know  very  well  wliit  we  are 
about  in  the  entire  field  of  endeavor  for 
which  we  are  now  singled  out  We  know 
where  we  were,  we  know  how  fi.r  we  have 
come  to  pet  'where  we  are  and  'we  should 
know  just  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go 

Most  of  us  are  pretty  familiar  by  now  with 
what  Look  calls  "pace-setting  jirograms" 
begun  here  In  the  area  of  improved  race 
relations  .  .  .  passage  of  an  open  housing 
ordinance  .  .  .  the  creative  work  of  the  May- 


or's Committee  of  Concern  ranging  o'.er  the 
whole  sf>ectrum  of  problems  that  keep  so 
many  out  of  the  nxainstream  of  attain- 
ment .  .  p-issage  of  an  8-mill  tax  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  lor  a'.l  ol  the  city's 
school  children  and  the  deep  personal  in- 
\olvement  of  our  teen-age  youth  that  niaue 
public  approval  possible  .  .  .  First  Ward 
Comnuinlty's  Center's  liilly-funcied  program 
tu  secure  Jobs  and  Job  training  lor  the  hard 
core  unemployed  .  .  .  the  city's  rental  hous- 
ing inspection  program  .  .  .  United  Fund's 
activist  support  ol  social  agencies  reaching 
to  the  very  heart  ol  these  ills. 

We  could  go  on.  Project  READ.  Opportu- 
nlues  l!idu£trlaltzation  Center.  The  involve- 
ment o:  tl;e  churches,  the  mmisiry  and  lay 
leaders.  The  list  is  long.  It  Is  made  up  of 
eilorts  large  and  small,  many  being  con- 
li acted  on  a  quiet,  more  personal  basis  oJ 
nian-to-man  involvement —some  drawing 
fewer  headlines  liian  others,  swine  moving 
faster  than  others. 

Tliese  are  t;ie  tilings  that  deeply  impressed 
the  national  panel  of  Judges  who  heard  ihem 
and  a.~ked  t-j  know  more. 

Now.  ol  course,  what  strikes  us  about  this 
title  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  Saginaw  is  what  it  means. 

Titles,  awards  are  transitory  things.  It  Is 
wliat  they  impose  upon  their  recipients  that 
matters.  And  what  they  Impose  is  challenge 
to  live  up  tj  them. 

Today  and  the  days  of  official  observance 
that  foilow  wUl  be  Joyous  and  pndetul  ones. 
That  Ls  as  it  should  be.  It  Is  not  wrong,  it 
will  never  be  wrong  to  vie'w  with  satisfaction 
what  we  have  done  in  commitment  that  has 
brought  this  honor. 

The  deeper  Impact,  however,  Is  that  the 
designation  "AU-Amerlca  City"  marks  the 
end  of  the  beginning. 

It  is,  as  Mayor  Henry  G.  Marsh  said  this 
morning,  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  award  In  no  way  spells  niunlclpai  per- 
fection In  solving  the  maladies  associated 
with  modern  urban  life  of  which  he  spoke  In 
New  Orleans  before  the  revle-wers — discnmi- 
u.ilion.  low  educuiitnai  isciiH-vniieir  .n- 
employment  and  poor  housing.  We  are  far 
from  that.  But  we  are  discovering  that  an 
enormous  amount  Is  possible  by  government. 
business  and  individual  workn;g  with  each 
other. 

What  this  award  says  Is  that  the  task  of 
healing  the  Ills  has  begun  in  this  commu- 
nity. The  mayor  laid  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  words  "challenge"  and  "responsruihty  " 
They  are  the  key  words  today  in  Saginaw 
for  every  resident. 

"If  we  can  use  the  title  we  have  received 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  look 
upon  It  as  a  landmark  telling  us  that  we  are 
heading  In  the  right  direction — then  we  will 
be  truly  worthy  of  the  aware;  "  said  the 
mayor. 

•fhls  is  a  good  day  f^r  walking  tall.  As 
we  pass  through  this  period  of  euphoria,  how- 
ever, let  each  of  us  do  so  with  pf-rspective 
and  humility.  Let  us  resolve  that  tiiib  happy 
moment  In  our  lives  will  not  be  merely  an 
anthem  to  past  and  present  but  a  pledge 
to  the  future. 

FL.^G    Rmsing    Lainchls    All-Amehica    City 

Week 

(By  Prank  J.  Koontzi 

Oihclal  anouncenient  t;;is  mormng  "hat 
Saginaw  has  bee.i  named  an  AU-Amerlca  City 
h.tmched  a  round  of  cclebr.-.iions  which  will 
..  l:n;ax  .^pril  1 

The  noi-very-kell-kepl  secret  was  "made 
public"  this  mor;.ing  at  a  press  cinf^r-'ice 
and  flag-raising  cere.iio.iy   at  the  Cry  Hall. 

Mayor  Henry  G.  M  .rsh  h.a?  proclaimed  the 
;)!>riod  from  now  until  April  1  as  "Saginaw 
All-.America  City  Week." 

.■\  r.^d  n  ii;  with  white  lettering  spelling 
out.  Saginaw:  All-America  City"  was 
hoisted  up  the  flagpole  shortly  after  9  a.m. 
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under  the  overcast  sky  and  Central  Junior 
H.^h  Schools  band  played  several  selections 

Mayor  Marsh  stressed  that  the  award  Is 
for  citizen  action  rather  than  governmental 
accomplishment  He  alsn  noted  that  the 
award  xhlch  he  called  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  earned  by  an  American  com- 
munity." could  have  been  made  to  any  of 
more  than  16,000  cities  in  .\merlca. 

Only  11  cities  are  chosen  each  year  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  Look  Maga- 
zine to  receive  the  honor 

The  magazine  scheduled  the  announce- 
ment tor  national  release  txJay  The  release 
was  broken  Wednesday  by  a  Saginaw  radio 
station  and  also  by  a  newspaper  in  a  Texas 
cltv  receiving  the  same  honor  As  a  result. 
the  national  wire  services  carried  the  story 
Wednesday  evening,  too  late  for  The  News  to 
print  an  account  prepared  several  days  ago  ) 

The  proud  celebrations  planned  :or  the 
ncKt  dozen  days  will  touch  almost  every 
L  itlzen 

Decals  of  the  red.  white  and  blue  All- 
America  City  shield  have  been  attached  to 
.^U  city  vehicles;  shoulder  patch  shields  will 
he  worn  by  all  uniformed  city  employees:  the 
AU-Amerlca  City  shield  has  been  affixed  to 
all  entrance  ^lgns  welcoming  motor.sta  to 
the  cltv. 

The  Saginaw  Post  Office  will  start  using 
,1  new  cancellation  stamp  oroclalming  Sagi- 
naw's  proud   .iccompUshment:    newardesses 

•  m  cilrplanes  going  to  and  from  Trl-Clty  Air- 
port will  tell  the  passengers  that  Saginaw 
Is  an  AU-Amerlca  City;  city  schools  have 
.scheduled  ^rt  and  essay  contests,  dances  and 
.special  Hag  presentation  ceremonies 

The  main  festivities  wl!.  end  April  1.  when 
Gov.  William  O.  MllUken  and  other  of- 
ficials are  scheduled  to  come  to  saglnaw 
to  participate  In  the  official  award  presenta- 
tion. 

On  that  date,  representatives  from  Look 
and  the  Municipal  League  will  present  the 
All-.Amerlca  City  award  to  Mayor  Marsh 
.it  a  public  ceremony  at  6  p.m.  in  the 
.\udltorlum 

Because  the  award  Is  given  for  constructive 
I  itizen  action — rather  than  for  governmental 
ctlon — the  public  is  \irged  to  attend  the 
I  eremonles  at  the  Auditorium 

A  parade  involving  local  school  bands,  local 
.md  visiting  dignitaries  .ind  perhaps  iloata 
will  leave  City  Hall  at  5  15  pm  and  proceed 
to  the  Auditorium. 

There,  the  award  Is  to  be  presented  to 
M.irsh,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
citizens  of  Saginaw  The  Saginaw  Youth 
Band  13  scheduled  to  entertain  the  audience. 

A  banquet  at  the  Bancroic  Hotel  i.s  sched- 
uled for  T  30  p  m.  More  than  425  Invitations 
have  been  mailed  for  the  $7.50-a-plate  din- 
ner, which  is  designed  to  honor  some  of  the 
citizens  who  have  helped  to  earn  Saginaw  her 

•  AU-Amerlca"  title 

In  making  the  announcement  this  morn- 
ing. Mayor  Marsh  noted  that  the  award  Is  by 
no  means  an  Indicator  of  'municipal  perfec- 
tion ' 

In  .-icceptmg  this  award  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Saginaw.  I  am  obligated  to  remind 
Them  if  the  challenge  and  responsibility  that 
accompanies  being  singled  out  as  an  exam- 
ple." Marsh  said.  "There  Is.  as  we  have  often 
said,  much  left  to  do — the  agenda  of  needed 
improvements  Is  long  " 

Marsh  cautioned  citizens  not  to  "rest  on 
"•ir  laurels."  He  said  that  "the  real  strength 
■r  our  community  Is  in  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. This  award  Is  tangible  expression 
that  this  particular  strength  does  exist  In 
Saginaw  and  has  been  exercised  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all,"  he  added 

If  we  can  use  the  title  we  have  received  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build — looking 
upon  It  ts  a  'andmark  telling  us  we  are  head- 
ing in  the  rlgftt  direction — then  we  will  truly 
be  worthy  of  the  award.  "  he  said 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"All  of  US  know  that  even  In  the  short  time 
that  has  passed  since  we  entered  the  AU- 
Amerlca  City  competition,  new  problems  have 
arisen  and  many  old  ones  have  become  com- 
plicated with  age  To  meet  these,  greater 
efforts  will  be  reqtilred  " 

To  the  many  city  employes  who  attended 
the  flag-raising  ceremony.  Marsh  urged  even 
greater  cooperation  with  citizens  He  said 
stepw  toward  solutions  of  .Saginaw's  prob- 
lems were  taken  when  we  in  government 
turned  to  the  people  for  help. 

I  think  most  of  us  in  government — at 
both  the  administrative  and  policy  levels — 
learned  that  common  goals  were  more  easily 
attained  and  <>ur  tasks  are  made  more  mean- 
ingfiU  when  we  work  with — not  simply  for^ 
fiur  citizens" 

During  a  press  conference  following  his 
.speech.  Marsh  noted  that  suburban  areas  of 
Saeinaw  played  a  part  in  earning  the  title 
!or  Saginaw 

"When  I  speak  of  a  community.'  "  Marsh 
said.  "I  don't  stop  at  governmental  ixiund- 
aries  I  Include  the  suburbs.  The  city  re- 
ceived the  award,  but  It  took  a  'community 
attitude'  to  do  It." 

He  added  that  It  Is  his  hope  that  "the 
suburbs  will  play  an  Increasing  role  In  real- 
izing what  It  means  to  be  an  AU-American 
City." 

City's  Race  Relations  Efforts  Key  to 
All-America  Title 

Saginaw  was  named  an  AU-Amerlca  City 
today,  being  cited  es{>eciaUy  for  "pace-setting 
programs  to  case  the  nation's  No.  1  prob- 
lem^race  relations." 

Only  one  ether  Midwestern  city  was  among 
the  11  AU-Amenca  title  winners  and  only 
one  other  was  cited  for  efforts  in  the  area  of 
race  relations. 

New  Albany.  Ind  .  was  the  cnly  other  Mid- 
western title  winner  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  was 
the  winner  cited  for  its  work  to  overcome 
racial  barriers. 

The  awards  are  cosponsored  by  Look  Maga- 
zine and  the  National  Municipal  League 

Other  winning  cities  are:  Charlotte.  N.C  ; 
Cottage  Grt>ve.  Ore  ;  Danville.  Ky  ;  Edlnburg, 
Tex  :  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  JacksonvlUe,  Fla.; 
San  Diego.  Calii    and  Snyder.  Tex. 

In  keeping  with  today's  epidemic  of  urban 
Ills,  each  of  the  winners  liad  problems  or 
8lns-of-the-past  to  confess. 

"But  the  winners  of  the  AU-Amerlcan 
Cities  Awards  are  not  being  recognized  for 
the  quality  of  their  confessions.  Their  citi- 
zens went  beyond  identifying  their  troubles 
to  doing  something  about  them."  LOOK  tays 
in  an  article  on  the  cities  appearing  in  the 
April  15  Issue,  out  April  1. 

In  announcing  that  Saginaw  was  a  win- 
ning city.  Look  sketched  this  picture  of  the 
city: 

"Saginaw's  primary  race  problem  Is  one 
of  Job  opportunities.  The  General  Motors 
plants  and  satellite  industries  provide  work 
enough  to  go  around,  but  as  elsewhere  the 
lowest  paying  Jobs  are  held  by  the  city's  25 
per  cent  nonwhlte  population. 

"Shaken  by  the  black  revolt  that  rocked 
Detroit  in  1967.  Saginaw  took  stock  of  Its 
own  situation  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  the  problem. 

"The  City  Council  caught  the  spirit  and 
elected  fellow-member  Henry  G.  Marsh,  a 
Negro  .ittorney  as  ni.iyor  el  the  citv  While 
Saginaw  still  strxiggles  with  the  problems 
of  race  .ind  air  pollution,  the  barriers  are 
crumbling  between  whites  and  blacks.  Even 
a  black  militant  leader  iidmlts  he  "has  hope 
for  this  place  " 

Saginaw  made  her  pitch  for  the  title  in 
New  Orleans.  La  .  last  December. 

Harry  VV  Browne  then  a  Saginaw  labor 
leader,  explained  to  the  .Mi-America  Cities 
Jury  what  the  Committee  of  Concern  was 
and  what  it  has  done.  He  cited  the  estab- 
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Ushment  and  financing  of  an  employment 
renter  at  the  First  Ward  Community  Center 
as  an  example  of  the  committee's  work. 

Marsh  noted  that  citizens  approved  by  n 
bett«r  than  2-1  margin  a  local  open  housin? 
ordinance  In  a  May  election.  He  also  not»»d 
progress  In  improving  the  quality  of  houslne; 
available  in  the  city,  especially  through  the 
city  rental  inspection  program  and  the  city's 
scattered  housing  project. 

Michael  R  McCormlck.  a  former  Arthur 
Hill  High  School  student  who  now  attends 
Michigan  State  University,  explained  to  the 
Jury  how  students  campaigned  for  approval 
of   the   8-mlll   "Project   BRITE"   program 

His  presentation  seemed  to  greatly  ini- 
press  the  Jury,  Panelists  were  Interested  In 
how  Saginaw  had  been  able  to  Involve  Its 
youth  in  constructive  activities. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  OPEN 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  the  proce.ss  ot  expei:- 
encinK  a  renewed  and  healtliy  rappoit 
With  the  Pre.sidency.  The  "new  '  and  wel- 
comed open  approach  by  Pre.sidrr.t 
Nixon  toward  the  affairs  of  hi.s  office 
inake.s  evident  the  sincere  cffort.s  beir.j 
made  by  his  administration  to  create  a 
forthright  and  credible  atmosphere  for 
greater  trust  and  unity  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

This  creatlv  h.oped  for  occurrence  i.s 
beincr  conllrmed  by  much  of  the  Nation  s 
press  In  this  connection  the  following 
editorial  by  Hugh  Sidey  entitled  "The 
Presidency:  The  Surprising  .^sset  of 
Normality  ■  which  appeared  in  tiie 
March  21  issue  of  Life,  is  particularly  ex- 
pressive of  the  situation: 
The  Presidency  The  Scrprisinc  Asset  op 
Normality 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

By  conducting  the  Presidency  steadily  a. id 
sensibly  so  far  i  In  "normal"  fashion).  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  astounded  the  Washington 
gallerlee.  which  says  almost  n.s  much  about 
the  state  of  affairs  among  the  experts  down 
along  the  Potomac  as  it  does  about  the  37th 
President. 

What  seems  to  stun  resident  critics  Is  ti.at 
the  new  President  doesn't  use  notes  or  Tele- 
PrompTers  >  r  cue  cards  or  h.ive  aides  tug- 
ging at  his  sleeves  and  whispering  instruc- 
tions when  he  talk.s  about  the  business  cf 
the  day.  He  simply  walks  Into  the  spotIi.:hi. 
stuffs  a  hand  into  Ills  pocket,  grabs  the  n.:ke 
and  then  thrashes  through  maitors  •■viih 
reasonable  coherence  and  knowledgeabliity. 
The  chief  columnist  of  the  left-liberal  Sev 
Hepublic.  who  .=lgns  himself  TRB.  ha-  la 
the  past  carved  Nixon  up  like  a  turkey.  Ilie 
other  night  he  walked  through  the  m- on- 
Ught  to  the  White  Hou.^e  to  watch  the  Pres- 
ident give  an  hour-long  extemporanc  us 
report  on  his  European  tour  and  c.iine  a>.ay 
absolutely  UTlcal.  "Di^zzllng  .  .  ,  cieath-.ie- 
fylng  tightrope  act.  ...  He  talked  .swiftly. 
def;ly.  ...  It  was  a  brilliant  performance  ' 

The  moon  was  strong  that  cveniiiij  ■  I'd 
TRB  did  seem  a  little  sad  at  such  success: 
■  But  can  It  last?  The  iridescent  bubble  of 
l.armony  floats  up  in  a  draft  of  words.  Deeds 
..re  when  the  trouble  .starts."  But  he  nnd 
many  others  who  reacted  the  s.ime  way  r.'.^e 
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.1  fundamental  question.  Why  Is  It  so  ur> 
usual  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  know  his  Job  and  be  able  to  talk  about 
It  without  going  Into  a  spasm?  The  rather 
unfortunate  truth  seems  to  be  that  It  is 
unusual.  Over  the  last  decades  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  encased  In  such  manipula- 
tion and  mystique  that  those  routine  prac- 
tices which  go  on  every  day  In  thousands  of 
PT.'V  meetings,  business  conventions  and  Elks 
luncheons  across  the  country  are  hailed  as 
fjenius  when  they  are  applied  In  the  White 
House.  Certainly  the  envlroiunent  of  the 
Presidency  Is  far  more  critical  than  any 
other,  but  one  might  suppose  that  the  men 
who  arrive  there  would  be  conditioned  to  de- 
mands. Richard  Nixon  spends  at  least  10  or 
15  hours  of  every  day  Immersed  In  the  major 
lasues  of  the  moment.  It  Is  not  so  Illogical 
that  he  should  have  a  good  working  under- 
standing of  them.  Another  thing  Washing- 
ton seems  to  have  rediscovered  through  Nixon 
Is  that  knowing  what  you  are  talking  about — 
and  not  talking  about  what  you  don't  know — 
is  a  pretty  good  idea  even  In  the  Oval  Office. 
Most  of  America  runs  on  such  candor,  and 
jt,  Is  always  a  little  alarming  to  discover  that 
it  Is  such  an  unusual  commodity  In  the  led- 
t-ral  environs. 

.\  while  back,  when  the  President  was  asked 
.iijout  the  doubts  that  black  Americans  have 
iiijout  him.  lie  did  not  try  to  deny  the  prem- 
ise of  the  question — the  truth  of  which  was 
•iiown  to  any  observer  of  the  scene — but 
:.c\<ited  himself  to  pledging  action  and  ask- 
-:ig  that  he  be  judged  on  that.  Such  a  seml- 
iiifesslon  won  a  whole  half-column  of 
artled  praise  from  the  New  York  Times. 
.\uMin.  when  lie  was  asked  how  come  so  few 
V  omen  were  in  his  government,  he  simply 
lid  lie  didn't  know  the  facts  but  would  find 
(  ut.  Th.u  kind  of  frankness,  practiced  wlth- 
i  It  much  forethought  in  places  like  Pocatello 
:  ;id  Ponnac.  brought  more  gasps  of  astonish- 
I  ;ent.  And  Just  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the 
Washington  Post's  hard-eyed  columnists 
.  rided  r.  all  up  and  declared  that  in  less 
t:ian  two  months  Nixon  had  broken  the 
1:  ibit  of  secretiveness  In  the  top  government 
i.iiiks  and  wa.s  well  on  his  way  to  redeeming 
his  campaign  pledge  for  an  "open  admlnls- 
t:-.Ttl0!l." 

In  fact,  Richard  Nixon  has  performed  no 
miracles  yet.  He  has  not  even  been  put  to 
anything  that  could  rightly  be  called  a  mild 
test.  The  catalogue  of  national  woes  is  still 
Ititact.  just  put  otf  for  a  while.  Nixon  has 
<:  ne  his  work  routinely  and  rationally  and 
'.  th  a  minimum  of  ostentation.  The  hunger 
..1  .md  around  tlie  capital  for  a  return  to 
iiormalcy  has  seized  on  his  quiet  approach 
i  tid  buiit  it  into  the  Image  of  a  man  about 
tT  conquer  nil.  He  may,  but  nobody  can  say 
i  r  sure  Just  yet. 

H.ippily.  Richard  Kixon  himself  Is  one  of 
tiie  biggest  skeptics,  and  In  that  may  He  his 
trre:ue&t  strength  for  the  inevitable  tests  to 
c  .me.  He  ■was  wary  from  the  start.  He  pored 
■  er  the  final  drafts  of  his  inaugural  address 
t  •  make  sure  that  It  contained  no  heart-lift- 
ing slogan  or  even  some  unintentional  phrase 
that  could  be  pounced  upon  by  a  public 
.  ixious  for  a  panacea.  Once  when  a  friend 
I  'ine  to  him  and  declared  that  he  had  given 
'  .1  great  speech"  Nixon  shot  back  Instantly, 
.N'ot  a  i:reat  speech,  but  a  good  speech."  A 
f  \v  days  ago.  when  visitors  In  his  office  be- 
L-  u  to  express  their  optimism  over  the  course 
;  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
I  .-esident  who  spoke  up  to  remind  them  that 
1  •>  had  heard  that  before 

Riding  b.Ack  from  Europe  on  Air  Force  One 
1  ?  called  his  staff  members  to  his  cabin  and 
ked  their  Judgment  on  how  the  Journey  had 
r  .ne  Their  vote  was  unanimous — a  success. 
'.'.\iin  thought  a  second  and  then  gave  an 
iitiwer  that  could  apply  to  almost  everything 
low  Too  soon,"  he  said.  "Too  soon.  A  year 
:rom  now  we  will  know  if  it  was  a  success." 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  submit  to 
this  body  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
February  24,  1969.  The  Cambridge  City 
Council  expressed  its  support  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Brooke  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  their 
call  for  reconsideration,  by  President 
Nixon,  of  the  decision  to  build  the  Senti- 
nel antl-ballistic-missile  site.  Although 
the  President  has  recently  changed  the 
structure  of  the  ABM  and  called  for  dif- 
ferent locations,  this  resolution  is  still 
entirely  valid  for  criticisms  of  the  ABM 
as  an  effective  system  have  not  been  an- 
swered. I  firmly  believe  that  the  ABM 
system  Is  exorbitantly  expensive,  ineffec- 
tive, and  not  at  all  necessarj'  to  our 
country's  defense  system.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  submit  this  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
Resolution 
Whereas:  Tlie  United  States  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  designate  Camp  Curti.s  CUiild — 
located  in  parts  of  Readin-.!.  Lynniicld  iiud 
Wakefield — as  the  site  of  the  nations  fir.;T 
Sentinel  Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  System.  ;ind 
Whereas:  The  City  of  Cambridge  a:)d  other 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth and  nation  are  experiencing  iireat 
financial  crises  which  can  only  be  relieved  bv 
devoting  a  greater  portion  of  our  national 
resources  to  the  solution  of  the  rroblems 
afflicting  our  cities  and  towns:  by  c\irtaili:.K 
non-essential  defense  spending  and  by  re- 
turning more  of  the  federal  revenues  to  tlie 
cities  and  towns,  and 

Whereas:  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
knowledgeable  scientists,  and  o'her  residents 
of  Metropolitan  Boston,  the  Common-.ve.iiih 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  have  ques- 
tioned both  the  technical  justification  o!  tJ.i; 
."^o-called  "Thin  Missile"  system,  and  the 
55  to  S6  billion  expenditure  necessary  to 
build  it,  and 

Whereas:  Many  citizens  of  Reading.  Lynn- 
field  and  Wakefield  expressed  C')ncern  about 
the  possible  impact  .';uch  an  installation 
might  have  on  their  communities,  and 

Whereas:  Many  citizens  of  C.unbndee  also 
expressed  alarm  at  the  potential  daniicr  to 
the  City  of  Cambridge  and  to  other  heavily 
populated  cities  and  towns  by  the  installa- 
tion of  such  a  site  within  tlie  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  and 

Whereas:  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
in  response  to  said  public  pressures,  has  re- 
cently said  he  may  move  the  site  and  nit 
down  on  the  size  of  the  program,  therenv 
suggesting  that  this  enormously  expensive 
program  was  undertaken  last  year  without 
sufficient  proof  that  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarj-,  and 

Whereas:  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  City  of 
C-ambrldge  to  participate  In  the  development 
of  a  unified  respyonse  by  the  cities  and  t^wns 
In  the  Boston  metroF>oiitan  area  to  the  vari- 
ous questions  posed  by  the  proposed  Anti- 
BalUstlc  Missile  System  and  sites  selected  fr 
that  Syct'im,  and 

Whereas:  The  Boston  City  Council  h:i.'j 
adopted  a  resolution  instructing  its  Com- 
mittee   on    Public    Welfare    to    explore    the 


feasibility  of  establishing  a  Metropolitan 
Boston  Elected  Officials  Emergency  Council 
on  this  matter. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Cam- 
bridge City  Council  that:  1.  We  support 
the  positions  t.iken  by  both  Senators  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  and  Edward  W.  Brooke  urging  a 
full  reconsideration  by  President  Nixon  of 
the  decision  to  build  the  Sentinel  Antl-Bal- 
Ustlc  Missile  site,  and  the  position  taken  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  calling  for 
a  freeze  on  any  further  expenditures  of 
funds  or  development  at  Camp  Curtis  Guild 
for  the  proposed  Sentinel  Anti-Balltstlc  Mis- 
sile System,  pending  a  full  review  by  the 
Congress  and  President,  which  freeze  Is  pres- 
ently In  effect  pursuant  to  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

2.  We  Instruct  the  City  Manager  to  com- 
municate with  the  chairman  of  the  Boston 
City  Council  Committee  on  Public  Welfare, 
and  to  offer  the  cooperation  of  the  City  of 
Cambridge  in  efforts  to  develop  a  unified 
response  by  the  cities  and  towns  In  the  Bos- 
ton metropolitan  urea  to  the  various  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  proposed  Antl-BalUstlc 
Missile  System  and  tltes  i-elected  for  ti.at 
System; 

3.  We  respectfully  request  our  eongress- 
man  and  senators,  when  considering  author- 
ization and  appropriations  for  anti-ballistic 
systems  and  for  other  defense  programs,  that 
they  consider  the  critical  plight  of  our  cities 
and  towns  and  the  plight  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  City  Council.  February  '24.  1909.  Adopted 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  8  members.  Attest: 
Paul  E   Healy,  Temporary  Clerk 

Palt.  E.  Healy, 
Temporary  City  Clerk. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  PERIODIC  RE- 
CHECK  ON  COMMUTER  ALIENS 
CROSSING  BORDER  FROM  Ci\N- 
ADA  AND  MEXICO  TO  U.S.  JOBS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
d'acing  Icfrislaiion  today  to  provide  a 
periodic  check  on  the  alien  commuters 
who  live  in  Canada  or  Mexico  and  com- 
mute to  jobs  m  the  United  Siati.^ 

My  bill  calls  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
assure  more  effective  regulation  ol  the 
influx  of  these  workers  into  the  labor 
market  on  the  U.S.  .side  oi  the  border. 

I  have  no  intention  of  iialting  this 
practice.  Rather,  my  proposal  is  simply  to 
require  that  each  of  these  to-called 
green-card  aliens  obtain  recertiflcation 
evei-y  6  months  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  certification  would  show  that  the 
alien's  continued  presence  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  or  to  continue  employ- 
ment does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  U.S.  workers 
similarly  employed. 

I  am  mformed  by  the  Immigration  and 
Natm-alization  Service  that,  at  last 
count,  there  were  1.488  reftistercd  green- 
card  holders  who  are  coming  into  the 
Niagara  frontier  from  Canada  regularly 
for  full-time  .lobs.  The  total  cro.ssing 
through  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders 
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is  estimated  at  about  50,000,  of  whom 
80  percent  are  crossmi?  from  Mexico 

The  bill  also  would  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent exemption  from  criminal  statutes 
for  those  who  knowingly  employ  aliens 
who  have  entered  the  United  States  il- 
legally 

This  ;.s  a  particular  problem  on  the 
Mexican  border  where  the  US  Border 
Patrol  has  reportt-d  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  apprehensions  of  immigrants 
illeKally  enteririK  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  lured  by  U  S  empl<iyers  who  are 
now  exempt  from  prosecution 


RESOLUTION     BY     THE     COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  26.  1969 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  whether  to  establish  an 
oil  refinery  at  Machiasport  Maine,  has 
quite  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  New  Enaland  pay  more 
for  fuel  oil.  Tlie  rigid  import  quotaj». 
about  which  I  plan  to  speak  In  the  near 
future,  have  resulted  m  much  r;i«her 
prices  on  the  New  England  markets. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  introduce 
a  resolution  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  that  sets  forth  in  ^'reater 
detail  how^  the  people  of  New  PZngland 
have  been  discriminated  aeamst  The 
resolution  also  .-supports  the  effurt,s  of  the 
Massachusetts  conwresdional  delegation 
to  gam  approval  of  the  application  by 
the  Maine  Port  Authority  to  establish 
a  foreign  ':rade  zone  m  Portland.  Maine, 
and  a  sub/.one  tor  the  purpose  of  oil 
refining  in  Machiasport.  Maine. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolutions   Urging   the  President  or   the 

UNrrtD  Statfs  ro  Order  an  Immedlate  In- 

lRE.\SE        in        the        Dl3CaiMIN.\TORT        .\l.LO- 

LATio.N  I'F  Barrels  .  .p  Imported  No    J  Ftel 
On,  TO  .Vew  Kncl.\nd  a.vd  io  Establish  a.v 
On.  Retinerv  at  .\lACHUbPoRT.  Maine 
Whereas.  The  conjuaiers  of  home  heating 
oil  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  aa  those 
of  :he  other  New  England  states,  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  past  decade  be- 
cause of  stringent,  quotas  relating  to  the  Im- 
ports of  No  2  fuel  oil:  and 

Whereas.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  Council  the  consumers  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  overcharged  forty-two  million 
dollars  annually  because  of  the  Imposition 
of  such  quotas  under  the  Elsenhower  .■\a- 
mlnlstratlon;  .\nd 

Whereas.  Said  Consumers'  Council  and  the 
New  England  Council  consistently  presented 
the  facts  of  such  discriminatory  policies  be- 
fore the  appropriate  federal  bodies;  and 

Whereas.  There  has  been  no  decision  to 
rescind  the  executive  order  esiabllshing 
such  quotas;  and 

Whereas.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  during  his  'erm  of  offlce  reportedly 
indicated  a  willingness  to  recommend  an  al- 
location of  30.000  barrels  ;i  day  of  Imported 
No  2  fuel  oil  to  New  England;  and 

Wherea.1.  The  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
in  Portland.  Maine  could  help  to  correct  the 
inequities  occasioned  by  the  No  2  fuel  oil 
quota  discrimination,  by  (allowing)  making 
ivallable  an  additional  90  000  to  101,000  bar- 
rels of  No.  2  fuel  oil  In  New  England  at 
reduced  prices;  and 
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Wh'-'^'-ai.  The  establishment  and  operation 
of  an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport  .Maine 
would  relieve  the  shortage  of  No  2  fuel  oil 
for  the  consumers  of  heating  oil  In  the  Com- 
monwealth in  peak  heating  .sea-sona  and  re- 
tard price  Increases  of  this  necesalty  of  life; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Hesotved.  That  the  Massachusetts  .Senate 
respectfully  urges  President  Nlxoii  to  direct 
the  secretury  '>(  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  implement  forthwith  the 
Udall  recommendations  relative  to  the  allo- 
cation of  additional  oil  Imports  to  New  Eng- 
land; and  be  It  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  .Ma.ssachu.setts  Senate 
supports  the  efforts  of  .s<.nator  Kennedy  and 
other  members  of  the  .Vfassachusetts  Con- 
gressional delegation  t.i  i;,iin  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  .Maine  I'ort  .Authority  to 
establish,  oper-.ae  and  malnu»ln  .i  general- 
purp^jse  foreign  trade  zone  In  Portland. 
-M.ilne  and  a  subzone  for  the  purpose  of  oil 
refining  in  Machiasport,  Maine;  .ind  be  It 
further 

Recoiled  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  presiding 
•mcer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth 

-Senate,  adopted.  March  12,  1969 

Norman  I-  Pidceon 

Clerk. 
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Cluclnnatis  answer  to  the  challenge  thus 
f.ir    has    been    that    prlvat.e    enterprise    can 
indeed   do   the  job    Mr    Zlnuners   rcsohc   . 
to  sustain  and  enlarge   the  momentum 


MR    ZIMMER  AND  THE  NAB 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdarj.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  CL.\NCV  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed pleased  to  learn  uf  President  Ni.xon's 
nomi.'-.ation  of  William  H  Zimmer  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  National  .Alliance 
of  Businessmen  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Zimmer 
on  this  occasion  and  urge  him  on  behalf 
of  the  Cincinnati  community  to  continue 
with  this  challenging  work 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record,  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer commending  Mr   Zimmer; 

President  Nixon  s  choice  of  William  H. 
Zimmer.  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Oas  & 
Electric  Co.,  to  direct  Greater  Cincinnati's 
participation  In  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  put.*  one  of  the  Queen  City's 
most  energetic  business  figures  at  the  head 
of  a  cause  that  can  stand  no  diminution 
uf  effort 

The  NAB  Is  a  nationwide  campaign  de- 
signed to  create  useful,  productive  emplov- 
ment  opportunities  for  the  hard-core  Job- 
less. 

Mr  Zimmer  will  succeed  Howard  J.  Mor- 
gens.  president  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
Mr  Morgens  was  the  campaigns  -iitlator 
in  Cincinnati,  and  he  leaves  behind  a  record 
of  achievement  that  will  not  easily  be  dupli- 
cated. At  the  moment,  some  1852  men  and 
women  are  now  gainfully  employed  in  the 
seven-county  Greater  Cincinnati  area  under 
the  program's  auspices-  more  than  200"^ 
of  the  target  quota 

In  addition,  some  36  companies  have 
pledged  to  hire  420  more  from  the  ranks  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed 

The  National  .\lii.^nce  of  Businessmen  Is 
the  most  ambitious  attempt  thus  far  to  en- 
list the  energies  of  the  private  sector  to  find 
Jobs  for  those  who  lack  the  experience  and 
qualifications  normally  required  of  Job- 
seeliers. 


STOP  MIND  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.V   THE   HOUSE   OF   P.EPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Invir,- 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ex- 
cellent edlU)nal  by  Mr.  John  Troan  .  t 
the  PittbburtJh  Press,  in  which  he  lucuilv 
Illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  pomo  - 
raphy  problem  and  extent  the  purveyois 
of  filth  are  reaching  to  promote  thf  r 
mind  polluting  wares. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Troan  for  his 

obsei^-atlons  and  submit  for  the  Record 

the  following  editorial: 

Stop  .Mind  Pollution-  Smct  Peddlers  Must 

Be  Cvrbed 

(  By  John  Troan  ) 

Walking  along  the  street  the  other  day  I 
glanced  into  the  window  of  one  of  those  cut- 
rate  book  sv:)res 

And  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  ni- 
though  we  have  made  good  headway  agauiit 
the  penis  of  mine  (  oUutlon.  we  have  yet  ;  :. 
mount  a  meaniugJul  attack  against  the  men- 
ace of  mind  pollution. 

What  I'm  referring  to  Is  the  flo.>d  of  filth 
that  Is  swirling  about  us — ingulfing  "m 
minds  of  young  and  old  alike. 

True,  there  alwavs  have  been  dirty  book;:. 
But  never  have  I  .seen  such  n  mess  of  niucK 
as  that  which  is  tixlnv  transforming  many  (  f 
our  book  stalls  and  magazine  racks  into  p  ,- 
nography  jjits. 

Frankly,  I  am  apalled  by  the  way  the  smu:- 
smlths  have  perverted  freedom  uf  the  prcs 
Into  :i  license  for  licentiousne.'^s  .And  I  .  .n 
disturbed  by  our  inability  to  curb  them 

Our  courts  have  ruled  that  freedom  oi  •  .9 
press  does  not  include  obscenity. 

BLAME    the    readers 

But  uhen  it  comes  to  defining  what  s  >  ~- 
scene.  our  courts  have  weaseJed  and  :  - 
weaseled  so  much  that  even  a  decent  man  h 
tempted  to  resort  xo  the  latrine  language  they 
have  condoned  to  t«U  them  where  to  thcve 
their  decisions. 

The  courts,  however,  are  not  alone  'o 
blame.  After  all.  what  keeps  the  purveyi^r.-;  ■  f 
pornography  in  bus^iness  are  not  so  niucli  i.'.e 
courts  as  the  customers 

And  there  obviously  are  plenty  of  goiritc- 
eyeo  customers — ol  all  ages — panting  m  rhe 
wings  to  explore  the  clinical  details  "I  •  le 
latest  sex-ploits  of  the  horizontal  heroes  of 
a  cesspool  society. 

Some  of  the  smutsmlths  try  to  past.  T 
pornography  as  liU'rature  .'^nd  we  rcAurii 
them  by  elevating  their  slush  to  the  best- 
seller lists! 

Others  make  no  pretense  about  their  wares. 
Witness  this  excerpt  from  a  letter  a  pulp 
pornographer  sent  to  prospective  writers  sev- 
eral years  ago 

■  We  are  starting  a  new  line  ol  paperbacks 
and  need  tough,  hard-hitting,  sex-actlon- 
fiUed  books,  geared  to  the  demands  of  toda;.  s 
competitive  market 

PSYCHIAIRIl      VIKW 

"What  we  seek  is  oil  beat  sex.  with  em- 
phasis on  deviations.  The  -sex  must  be  -s 
strong  and  as  ottbeat  as  possible  ' 

One  of  my  laviTite  p'^ychlatrlst^.  Dr  M.ix 
Levin  of  New  York,  summed  up  this  slea/y 
business  when  he  wrote  In  the  Current  Medi- 
cal Digest; 
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•One  of  the  tigUrr  pimples  on  the  face  of 
our  Bocletv  l.s  the  pornography  business. 

■Unscrupulous  publishers  cater  to  tlie  sex 
hungers  ol  our  people,  and  their  lurid  books 
and  magazines  are  hot  numbers  on  news- 
stands, in  (  andy  stores  and  wherever  teen- 
agers gather 

■These  panderer.s  of  literary  aphrodisiacs 
are   lower   th.iii   worm.s." 

I  can't  say  it  any  better.  Except  perhaps 
to  note  that  the  pimple  lias  become  a  boll. 
Or  mavbe  even  a  cancer. 


■\  BILL  TO  MODERNIZE  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION LAW 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  entry  as  nonimmigrants  of  specially 
.^killed  foreign  nationals  and  aliens  of 
distinguished  merit  and  ability  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  employment 
fir  training. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  modernize  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  immigration  law 
to  bring  them  in  tune  with  the  increas- 
ingly international  nature  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  society. 

Presently,  a  specially  skilled  foreigner 
can  come  temporarily  to  the  United 
States  to  fill  a  universty  post,  for  exam- 
ple, only  if  the  teaching  post  is  classed  as 
temporan.'.  He  cannot  come  to  occupy 
t!ie  endowed  chair  of  an  educational  spe- 
cialty for  2  or  3  years,  let  us  say,  because 
the  position  is  not  temporary,  although 
his  tenure  is.  In  other  words,  the  position 
he  comes  to  fill  must  be  temporary  in  the 
.sense  that  it  will  go  out  of  existence  in  a 
;.hort  time. 

This  restriction  results  in  the  exclusion 
of  aliens  whose  temporary  services  in 
permanent  positions  in  hospitals,  sym- 
phony orchestras,  and  both  profit  and 
nonprofit  corporations  as  well  as  educa- 
tional institutions  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  this  country. 

In  this  modern  age  we  have  many  U.S. 
corporations  with  branches  throughout 
the  civilized  v.orld.  They  are  truly  inter- 
national in  the  range  and  scope  of  their 
operations.  Under  present  law  there  is  no 
•>vay.  for  example,  by  which  such  a  firm 
can  bring  to  the  United  States  an  alien 
otlicials  from  a  foreign  branch  to  fill  a 
permanent  post  for  3  or  4  years.  It  is  an 
increasingly  common  practice  for  inter- 
national corporations  to  rotate  officials 
throughout  the  world  for  relatively  short 
tours  of  duty. 

Our  present  immigration  law  makes 
such  practice  very  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. Presently  such  firms  are  forced  to 
bring  in  foreign  officers  as  immigrants 
lor  permanent  residence  even  though 
they  do  not  intend  to  become  U.S. 
citi/ens.  but  usually  plan  to  return  to 
their  home  country  or  move  on  to  an- 
other foreign  assignment.  A  wait  of  2  or 
3  years  is  now  required  before  such  an 
intending  immigrant  can  be  admitted. 
Thus,  the  desires  of  U.S.  firms  to  bring  in 
executives  for  training  or  short  tours  of 
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duty    in    positions    of    importance    are 
thwarted  and  our  economy  suffers. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  refer- 
ence to  the  temporary  use  by  American 
ho.spitals,  symphony  orchestras  and  other 
institutions  of  persons  of  exceptional  and 
outstanding  ability.  Under  present  law^ 
we  are  often  denied  the  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  anvantages  of  the 
free  exchange  of  international  talent. 

My  bill  will  not  only  ijermit  such  per- 
sons to  come  temporarily  to  i^ermanent 
positions,  it  will  also  broaden  ine  train- 
ing' category  of  nonimmigrants  desiring 
admittance  to  improve  their  techniques 
and  skills.  Presently  only  industrial 
trainees  may  come  temporarily.  By  re- 
moving the  industrial  limitation,  all  fields 
of  economic  and  cultural  endeavor  can 
offer  training  opportunities  to  aliens. 

This  proposed  legislation  contains 
safeguards  to  protect  our  economy  and 
national  security.  In  all  instances  the 
alien  coming  for  temporary  and  short  run 
service  will  be  admitted  only  if  unem- 
ployed persons  performing  such  services 
cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditionally, all  such  temporary  nonimmi- 
grant admissions— be  they  exceptionally 
gifted  musicians  and  artists,  physicians, 
business  executives,  professors  ol  distin- 
guished merit  and  ability,  or  trainees- 
must  satisfy  all  the  present  rigorous  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  health,  charac- 
ter, and  security  clearance  before  ad- 
mission. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  bill 
American  industi-y.  education,  and  cul- 
ture will  benefit  through  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  special  skills  and 
talents. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS- 
CREDIT  RATING  PROPOSED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
immense  power  over  individuals  wielded 
by  the  more  than  2.100  credit  bureaus  m 
the  United  States.  With  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  new  transmission  methods,  it 
is  now  possible  to  retrieve  and  send  a 
person's  complete  credit  history  to  any 
city  in  the  Nation  in  less  than  a  minute. 

I  strongly  believe  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
erroneous  credit  ratings  and  the  unwar- 
ranted publication  of  credit  information. 

A  special  report  featured  on  "CBS  Eve- 
ning News  With  Walter  Cronkite,' 
March  17,  1969.  illustrated  the  serious 
problems  posed  by  careless  credit  bu- 
reaus that  ignore  the  rules  set  out  by 
their  national  organ,  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America. 

The  transcript  of  the  telecast  follows: 

Excerpt  Pkom  CBS  Evening  News  Wtth 
Walter  CRONKrrE,  March  17.  1969 

Cronkfte.  One  area  of  recent  concern 
to  many  people  Is  the  question  of  credit 
ratings  and  the  invasion  of  privacy.  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Mike  Wallace  investi- 
gated that  q,uestlon. 

Woman.  May  I  help  you? 
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Wallace.  Yes.  please.  My  name  Is  Wailace 
and  I'm  tiartmg  a  b.-nall  buimet:>  We're  not 
going  to  have  an  oitice  to  begin  with,  and  I 
understand  that  you  t.ike  telephone  calls. 

Woman.  Oh.  you  waui  to  use  our  address 
and  telephone  number.' 
Wallace.  Exacily. 

WoMAN.  Oh.  yes,  of  course,  we  can  arrange 
that.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  are? 
'vVa-.,lalk,  No.  I  don't- 

WoMAN  They  arc  S15  a  month  lor  both, 
and  the  only  thing   that  you   .   .   . 
Wallace.  For,  lor  both'? 
Woman.    For    both,    mail    and    telephone 
.'crvice.   [icr  month. 

Wallace.   1   can   liave   my   mail   bcnt   l.ere 
and  niv  calls  received  here. 

Woman.   Exactly.  Thai's  right. 
Wallace.  Flitccn  dollars  a  month. 
Woman.  Right.  The  only  thing  that's  re- 
quired is  that  vou  l-.ll  out  a  form  irom  the 
Post  Oflice  that  permits  us  to  act  as  agents 
and  accept  mail  for  you. 
Wallace.  Understood. 

T'ii<;  1-  where  the  experiment  began,  a 
building  at  200  West  57th  Street,  In  New 
York  Citv.  That  is  the  home  oi  .Accurate 
Secr«'tarial  Service.  The  I'lrm  prjvides  a  busi- 
•less  address  for  -simiU  enterprises  that  don't 
want  to  rent  their  -wn  clftces.  We  signed  a 
■■•■indird  i^O' t  Office  form  permitting  de.ivery 
.  •  mail  throuttii  .ai  .-.^'cnt.  We  Jilled  In  t!ie 
'lame  of  car  non-existent  company,  Transit- 
;,ir  .sy.lems.  i.nd  the  nature  of  the  business, 
'vstenis  con.sultants. 

'  '  'nVoman.    .■\nd    would    you    also    like    some 
business  cards? 
Wallace.  Huh  uii. 

Woman.  Just  letterheads.  That's  20,  tnat  £ 
24  15  lor  the  letterheads. 

Wall\ce  So  Tr.tnsitair  Systems  was  in 
business,  an  office,  a  telephone  number.  ..nd 
'I  letiernead.  What  we  wanted  to  find  cut  was 
this-  Is  it  possible  for  a  small,  unknown 
tirm'  having  nothing  to  do  with  credit  to 
obtain  supposedly  coutidential  credit  ratings? 
Hov.'  o.isy  IS  It  to  crack  the  files  ol  local 
cedit  bureaus  around  the  country? 

Tbe-e  -.re  more  than  2100  Iccul  credit  bu- 
reaus in  the  United  States.  They  collect  and 
file  information  on  the  linances  of  persons 
living  in  their  localities,  mlormation  ob- 
t-ne'd  from  a  variety  oi  sources,  from  bink?. 
department  stores,  employers,  court  records, 
•o  name  a  lew.  The  loc.il  bureaus  are  Joinea 
tottether  m  a  nation.;;  organization.  They 
r-xchange  InlormLitlon  among  themselves  and 
^ell  thai,  iniormaiion  to  clients,  iha-^e  clients 
being  firms  that  are  considering  granting 
credit.  .-According  to  industry  spokesmen, 
that  information  ih  not  available  to  out- 
siders. ,  . 

John  Spaiford.  Executive  Director  of  Asso- 
ciated Credit  Bureaus  ol"  .America.  t.iUed 
with  Reporter  Norman  Glubok. 

Glvbok.  Could  anyone  who's  interesleu 
buy  a  credit  report  on  anybody'' 

Spaiford.  No.  .=-ir.  they  could  v.ot.  First  cl 
all,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  they  have  to  be 
a  bona  fide  creditor,  .and  by  that  I  mean 
they  iiave  to  be  m  the  business  ol  extend- 
ing"credit  to  individual  cjusumers  They  go 
make  an  application  to  become  a  member  o'. 
•he  local  credit  bure.iu.  The  local  credit  bu- 
-eau  will  mvestlpate  them  ti  find  out  th.at 
•hey  are  in  the  business  of  extending  credit, 
and  if  thev  find  they  meet  the  qualifications 
ut  th.at  bureau,  thev  will  sign  a  contract  with 
that  individual  credit  granter.  .^nd  then.  .lUd 
only  then,  do  thev  have  access  to  credit  in- 
lormation  in  the  files  of  that  bure.iu. 

C.LUBOK.  Then  In  your  opinion  a  person 
dawn  here  in  Houston  couldn  t  write  to  Chi- 
cago for  example,  and  ask  for  information 
about  some  Chlcagoan— would  he  receive 
that  information? 

Spafford,  No.  he  would  not.  He  would  not. 

Wallace.  Transitolr  Systems,  oi  course,  had 

nothing  to  do  with  granting  credit,  because 

m  fact  it  did  no  business  a:  all.  But  we  sent 

off  letters  to  20  credit   bureaus  around  the 
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country,  bureaus  plcktd  Kl  fMldom  Trom  an 
Industry  directory.  In  each  ease,  we  astced 
for  a  credit  report  on  an  individual,  a  name 
picked,  again  at  random,  from  the  :ocal 
telephone  book  We  said  we  were  oonalder- 
Ing  granting  credit  to  :hat  person  Under 
the  industry  guidelines  we  should  have  been 
told  to  contact  our  local  New  York  credit 
bureau,  which  could  then  have  checked  out 
our  credentials 

That  isn't  exactly  the  way  It  happened 
Out  of  that  mailing  of  20  letters,  we  received, 
without  further  question,  full  credit  reports 
on  ten  Individuals  We  received  them  directly 
from  credit  bureaus  in  Norwalk.  Connecticut. 
in  Corbln.  Kentucky.  Huntington.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Belvldere.  Illinois.  Port  Smith.  Arkan- 
sas. Greenville.  Mississippi.  Bismarck.  North 
Dak  'ta  BlythevUle.  Arkansas,  and  Bowling 
Grppn  Kentucky.  Two  other  local  bureaus 
offered  to  send  information  If  we  would  sign 
a  contract  with  them  Three  others  reported 
they  had  no  hie  on  the  IndUlduaJ  requested. 
Four  did  not  reply.  Only  two  of  the  20  re- 
ferred us  to  our  local  credit  bureau,  the 
procedure  ostensibly  required  by  the  indus- 
try code  So  on  that  first  mailing  of  M 
letters,  we  batted  an  even  500.  In  spite  of 
assurances  that  it  could  not  be  done 

Qlubok  And  In  your  opinion  it'.s  not  e*sy 
for  people -who  are  not  entitled  to  informa- 
tion to  get  If 

Sp.\rFORD  It's  Impossible 
Wallace  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  what 
a  credit  report  looks  like  This  Is  a  composite 
We  typed  up  a  report  using  entries  from 
several  of  the  reports  that  we  received,  and 
of  course  we  changed  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses so  lis  not  to  Identify  the  subjects 

The  top  half  of  the  form  gives  general 
Information,  name,  address,  emplovment. 
income,  size  of  family,  that  kind  of  thing 
But  the  bottom  half  gets  down  to  the  crux 
of  the  matter,  credit  history  This  column 
on  the  left  shows  the  kind  of  credit  involved. 
B  for  bank  loan.  P  for  flnance  company,  D 
for  department  store,  and  so  on.  The  form 
shows  the  highest  amount  of  credit  involved 
in  each  transaction,  the  amount  remaining, 
the  amount  past  due.  If  any.  But  perhaps 
the  most  slgn.ricant  coluarin  Is  over  here  at 
the  right,  terms  of  sale  and  usual  manner 
of  pavment  Here,  for  example.  I  stands  for 
installment  pa  ments,  5129  per  payment,  and 
that  last  number,  one.  Is  a  code  It  means 
the  subject  usually  pays  within  30  days. 
That's  pretty  good  But  here,  a  code  number, 
two.  .30  to  60  days.  Down  here  O  .stands  for 
open  account,  and  the  code  number,  three, 
payments  more  than  60  days  but  not  more 
than  90  days  late.  You'll  notice  the  higher 
the  code  number  the  higher  the  credit  risk, 
so  this  worst  number  of  all.  nine,  is  usually 
reserved  ror  deadbeats.  This  man  would  have 
a  hard  time  getting  credit 

Then  there  Is  a  section  called  public  rec- 
ord Here  we  show  a  collection  agency  record. 
a  coup;e  of  lawsuits,  and  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  divorced  and  remarried  Up  here, 
in  small  type.  Is  a  warning  that  the  informa- 
tion 13  contldentlal  But  m  one  case,  the 
report  from  Oreenville.  Mississippi,  there 
was  an  additional  -A'arnlng.  It  says  right  there 
in  red  ink  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
subject  be  allowed  to  see  or  have  possession 
jr  knowledge  of  this  report  or  a  copy  of  it. 

We  decided  to  try  one  more  mailing,  but 
•o  make  It  a  little  more  difficult  There  were 
three  ciiiTerences  this  time  Plrst.  we  no 
longer  stated  that  we  were  thinking  of  grant- 
ing credit  We  simply  asked  for  a  full  credit 
report  with  no  e.xplanatlon  why  Second,  we 
no  longer  chose  Individuals  at  random  In- 
stead, we  chose  persons  who  had  complained 
to  Congresslor^  investigators  about  their 
credit  problems.  And  third,  although  we 
dldn  t  know  It  at  the  time,  the  Industry 
had  Just  Issued  new.  tougher  guidelines. 
They  state  that  local  credit  bureaus  must 
require  contracts  with  clients  in  which  the 
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client  certlfles  that  Inquiries  will  be  made 
only  ;i)r  purposes  ...f  grantli.g  credit  This 
time  we  sent  out  28  letters,  and  as  expected 
we  had  a  tougher  time  Only  one-fourth 
of  the  credit  bureaus  sent  us  reports  directly. 
This  one  came  from  Boston.  Mass,  this  one 
from  Alma,  Michigan.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis- 
consin, Rice  Lake.  Wisconsin.  Austin.  Texas. 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  this  one  came  from  Peoria. 
Illinois  The  Peoria  report  had  another  of 
those  special  warnings  attached.  "Strictly 
confidential."  It  said,  don't  subject  yourself 
to  libel  suits  " 

But  there  were  some  bright  spots.  This  time 
12  credit  bureaus  referred  us  to  the  New  York 
bureau,  and  one  flntly  refused  to  help  us  at 
all  Five  did  not  reply,  but  three  others  said 
that  they  would  help  us  if  we'd  fill  out 
application  forms  and  sign  contracts  In  one 
case  we  decided  to  see  what  would  happen. 
The  credit  bureau  of  Dalton,  Georgia,  asked 
lis  to  sign  a  written  contract  affirming  that 
we  were  intending  to  grant  credit  and  agree- 
ing to  keep  the  information  confidential  We 
did  so  The  letter  also  asked  us  to  advise 
what  type  of  company  we  were  We  replied. 
We  are  u  systems  company  •  We  mailed  that 
off  and  within  a  few  days  received  the  credit 
report  th.at  we'd  requested  It  would  seem 
that  signing  a  wTttten  contract  Is  not  much 
•  f  a  safeguard.  ;:ll  the  client  has  to  do  is  lie. 
But  seven  of  the  28  bureaus  provided  us  with 
credit  reports  without  even  that  precaution. 
Oli'bok.  What  about  your  members  who 
Molate  your  rules,  who  give  out  Information 
to  people  who  are  not  entitled  to  It?  Do  you 
have  any  penalties' 

Spafford  We  have  some  30-odd  member- 
=.hlp  quallflcations  and  requirements,  and  any 
member  who  !s  found  to  be  violating  these 
and  Is.  does  not  correct  the  violation,  their 
membership  u  subject  to  cancellation,  and 
«  e  do  cancel  them  on  occasion. 

GtfBOK  About  how  many  members  have 
you  cancelled  over  the  years? 

Spafford.  Over  the  years  I  couldn't  tell 
you:  I  would  say  it  might  average  ten  to  15 
a  year 

Gllbok.  Out  of  2200. 
Spafford    Uh  huh. 

Wallace.  We  found  more  violations  than 
that  Just  by  mailing  out  48  letters  Perhaps 
things  will  be  better  aa  the  Industry's  new 
gtiidelines  receive  more  uttention  One  would 
certainly  hope  that  things  will  be  better  In 
the  meantime.  Transltalr  Systems  has  been 
quletlv  phased  out  of  the  credit  business. 
Mike  Wallace.  CBS  News.  New  York. 
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SENATOR  KENXflDY  DFODICATES 
BOSTON'S  CVTY   HALL 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

■y    MASSAi.  HfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  11,  1969,  the  new 
city  hall  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  of  B(Xston  This  build- 
inn  is  extremely  controversial,  both  in 
Boston  and  I  believe,  m  architectural 
circles  around  the  country  But  only  its 
design  and  appearance  ure  controversial 
for  the  coiLstruction  of  the  new  city  hall 
indicates  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
urban  growth  and  the  commencement  of 
new  programs  to  end  urban  ills  in  the 
great  city  of  Boston 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  dedicated 
the  building  and  addre.ssed  him.self  to  the 
problems  of  the  city  in  his  .'^ix-ech 

We  all  have  warm  spots  in  our  hearts 
for  certain  places.  For  those  of  us  from 


the  country,  it  may  be  a  particular  field 
or  stream  or  hill,  and  for  tho.•^e  of  us  from 
the  city  it  can  be  that  city  or  special 
places  therein  The  people  of  Boston  love 
their  home,  for  it  i.s  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  certainly  the  nio.st 
liLstoncally  significant  in  the  United 
States  She  is  a  varied  city — a  port,  com- 
mercial hub.  home  of  the  descendants  of 
the  first  .settlers  and  the  newest  immi- 
grants She  leflcct.s  the  contributions  of 
every  ethnic  k;roup  to  have  come  to  this 
land  of  freedom  Her  buildings  and  mon- 
uments tell  the  histoty  of  our  Nation 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Is  certainly  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
he  is  a  man  of  Boston.  I  believe  his  speech 
on  February  11  indicates  the  important 
position  that  Boston  and  the  Common- 
wealth have  in  his  life.  Its  history  lias 
affected  him.  helped  to  shaj^e  lilm.  and 
has  prepared  iiim  for  his  ^;reat  under- 
takings in  helping  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Senator 
Kennedy  is  an  optimist  and  believes  that 
we,  and  the  people  of  our  Nation,  can 
solve  our  problems  and  end  our  dilTer- 
ences  if  we  truly  care  enough  about  our 
Nation  and  our  neighbors  He  sees  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  to  house 
the  seat  of  the  city's  government  as  a 
step  toward  endinK  those  jjroblems.  It 
signifies  the  future,  progress,  and  growth. 
I  commend  tills  speech  to  my  colleagues 
and  am  happy  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  also  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  congratu- 
lating Senator  Kennedy  for  his  timely 
and  imderstanding  remarks  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city. 

Cambridge  City  Council, 

.Varr;i  10.  1969 
Whereas:  Senator  Edward  .M  Kennedv  re- 
cently delivered  a  thoughtful  and  engagingly 
personal  address  at  the  dedication  it  Boston's 
new  City  Hall  (more  distinctive  than  attrac- 
tive In  the  opinion  of  nianyi,  and 

Whereas:  His  remarks  Included.  In  Ustinc 
major  municipal  contingencies,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt:  "If  the  City  of  Boston  becomes 
a  city  for  highways  rather  than  for  people 
then  our  problems  will  overcome  us.  Boston 
Will  have  failed  Its  heritage,  will  have  failed 
Its  own  people.  Its  neighbors  and  the  people 
who  love  it  all  over  the  world  " 

Whereas:  Senator  Kennedy  expressed  lils 
!iopes  and  satisfaction  in  observing  that  a 
local  "community  council  is  making  sure 
that  people  are  consulted  on  where  the  Inner 
Belt  should  go",  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Cambridge  City  Coun- 
cil congratulates  our  Senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  timely  alert  and  com- 
.nientary  on  the  works  and  pomps  of  the  lush 
urban  assassins  whose  plans  and  biddings 
for  thru-city  expressways  threaten  to  destroy 
our  community  way  of  life,  and  be  It  further 
Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  the.se  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy.  Sen- 
ator Edward  W  Brooke,  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack.  Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr  .  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  .■\. 
Volpe.  and  Francis  C  Turner,  lederal  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Roads  and  more  recently  nomi- 
nated for  the  position  of  Federal  Highway 
-Administrator 
Attest : 

Paul  E    Healy. 
Temporary  City  Clerk. 

Dedication  of  New  Boston  Cttt  Hall. 

February   U.   1969 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  today  and  delighted   to  be  able  to 
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participate  in  dedicating— to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Boston^thls  historic  and  Im- 
pressive building  I  am  glad  that  this  build- 
ing Is  controversial.  Every  Important  build- 
ing Is  controversial.  The  Parthenon  was 
called  'remote"  because  it  was  set  upon  a 
hill;  and  Fanuell  H;ill  was  called  "a  scar 
upon  the  landscape."  I  think  we  owe  a  debt 
,,f  gratitude  to  those  who  had  the  vision  to 
design  this  city  hall  and  those  who  had  the 
.ourage  to  accept  the  design.  It  adds  a  new 
dimension  not  only  to  the  architecture  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  but  to  the  entire  concept 
of  what  public  buildings  should  be  In  the 
United  States. 

Boston  Is  an  old  city,  which  has  allowed 
•  ;ic  present  to  be  Imposed  upon  her  without 
miplalnt.  She  i.s  a  busy  city — the  center  of 
New   England:    she   l.s   .i   proud   city — proud 
that  she  has  been  the  sUge  of  so  much  his- 
tory; proud  that  she  has  been  the  gathering 
place    for    so    many    people    from    different 
l.inds    and    different    heritages;    proud    that 
he  has  a  river  and  a  harbor;   gardens  and 
:!Uiseums;    beauty  in  her  buildings  and  ex- 
ilement in  her  streets.  .Ml  of  us  are  here 
laday   becatise  we  love  Boston — each  of  us 
1:1    our    own    way.    with    our    own    favorite 
:ilaces,  our  own   special   memories,   our  own 
private  feelings  of  fondness. 

My  love  of  Boston  began  when  I  was  a 
little  boy.  I  would  walk  around  town  with 
:!;y  grandfather.  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald. 
We  would  go  to  the  Common  where  the 
British  soldiers  used  to  t-'ain  during  the 
I'.evolution.  iWhen  l.c  was  mayor  the  most 
i.istinguished  people  on  the  Common  wore 
•leards  )  He  would  t.ike  me  to  Spring  Street 
.ind  show  me  where  the  dtv  got  its  water; 
we  -.vould  go  down  to  the  docks  where  the 
ships  came  in  Irom  Europe.  Later  my  broth- 
■  rs  and  I  used  to  walk  '.ip  Hanover  Street 
.lUd  through  the  north  end  markets:  go  out 
•o  East  Boston  to  see  the  liouses  of  the  old 
ea  captiln-s;  over  to  Beacon  Hill  to  see  the 
:;shts  in  the  windows  and  hear  the  carollers 
■  n  Christmas  Eve.  Each  of  us  found  special 
thliigs  that  Boston  meant  to  him. 

Boston    means   .something    to   many   more 

than  live  within  her  city  limits.  This  is  where 

the  growth  tl   Massachusetts  began.  This  Is 

the  place  the  people  of   Massachusetts  and 

ill   New   England   look   to   as  the  center   of 

.(Ction    in    communications    and    culture,   in 

ports   and   entertainment,   in   business   and 

:ashlon  .aid  modern  life    When  people  from 

•he   towns  around  Boston  go  to  other  parts 

t   the  United  States  and  to  other  parts  of 

he  world,  and  are  asked  where  they  come 

;rom,  they  do  not  say  they  are  from  Reading 

r  Wakeiield  or  Hingham  or  Scltuate — even 

•hough   that   may   be  their  home — they  say 

'hey  are  from  Boston.  That  Is  the  name  that 

Is   known   and    respected   around   the   world. 

This  is  their  city,  their  symbol,  their  mecca, 

even  though  their  houses  are  In  other  towns. 

Bosttjn   mav  not   iJe  the  hub  of  the  unl- 

.erse.   It  probably  never  was.  But  it  Is  the 

hub  of  urban  life  for  15  million  people,  the 

.■enter   of   thought   and   vitality   for   all   New 

England,    and    that,    we    hope    will    be    true 

forever. 

The  task  we  undertake,  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  building,  is  nothing  less  than 
making  sure  that  Boston  will  be  as  ix)werful 
lUd  positive  a  symbol  of  New  England  life 
m  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

This  will  not  be  ea.?y  For  it  is  obvious 
that  all  of  the  problems  that  afflict  urban 
life  in  the  United  .states  today— the  prob- 
lems of  change  ;ind  growth  and  tension;  of 
congestion  and  crime:  of  schools  and  budgets 
..nd  medical  care— and  above  all  the  prob- 
lem of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  in  a 
huge  urban  .society— all  of  these  problems 
have  come  to  Boston  as  they  have  to  other 
large  cities.  They  are  testing  us.  challenging 
us.  calling  on  the  best  that  we  can  offer  for 
the  future  of  us  all. 

Urban  life  in  the  United  States  has  come 
to  a  critical  point  of  decision,  caught  between 
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the  narrowing  walls  of  change  and  decay  on 
one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  priorities  created 
for  another  age.  If  we  were  to  be  told  that 
our  nation  was  in  danger  from  without,  and 
that  enormous  expenditures  and  sacrifice 
would  be  necessary  to  s.ive  it.  there  is  no 
doubt  what  our  answer  would  be.  But  at  a 
time  when  our  urb.m  way  of  life  Is  in  equal 
danger  from  within,  there  is  doubt  what  the 
answer  will  be. 

Despite  the  dedicated  clfort  of  the  public 
officials  here  today,  utid  all  that  has  been  done 
by  dedicated  private  croups  and  citizens. 
we  know  the  things  that  Boston  needs  have 
olten  been  ignored.  They  have  been  trtistrated 
bv  lack  of  understandmtt.  by  dogi^ed  resist- 
ance to  change,  by  bickering  and  friction, 
by  the  attitudes  and  i^rejudices  of  an  older 
aie.  They  have  been  crippled  badly  by  ad- 
vocates of  violence  and  by  tho.se  who  preier 
dissent  and  dehance  lor  the  sake  if  drama 
rather  than  as  a  means  lor  change  and 
progress.  Tliey  have  lost  the  support  of  tho.se 
who  .see  traffic  and  pollution  :-.nd  congestion 
us  plagues  to  be  sulfcred  instead  of  evils  to 
be  overcome.  And  they  have  been  bhjcked. 
most  of  all.  by  the  spirit  ol  resignation  ;-.nd 
cynicism  and  powerlessne.-s  in  the  part  ot 
so  many  jjcople  who  have  concluded  it  is  far 
better  to  spend  their  nioi.cy  and  their  energy 
on  their  own  private  comforts  rather  than 
on  the  tasks  of  the  community  that  affects 
us  all. 

These  attitudes  have  not  alway.:  prevailed. 
They  are  constantlv  challenged  ano  uro2rc.';s 
has  often  been  made.  But  If  they  do  j.'-ev.ul. 
II  the  city  of  Boston  becomes  a  citv  hlled  with 
crime;  if  it  becomes  a  city  lived  i;i  only  by 
the  '.ery  rich  and  the  very  i>cor,  a  city  lor 
highways  rather  than  lor  people:  if.  over  the 
next  50  ^-ears.  it  izriidually  becomes  an  all 
black  city,  r.uher  than  an  integrated  city; 
If  our  schools  are  not  s  iii-nulatin?;  and  our 
playgrounds  are  not  adctiuate;  if  our  iiarbor 
t;rows  idle  and  the  air  above  our  street.^;  grows 
foul;  if  the  citizens  of  Boston  come  to  feel 
that  the  t;reatcst  iroal  ot.  izovernment  is  the 
stability  of  the  tax  rate;'  then  c.ur  problems 
will  overcome  tis.  Boston  will  have  failed  its 
heritage.  It  will  have  tailed  its  own  people. 
Us  neighlxirs  and  the  people  ■who  love  it  all 
over  the  v.-orld. 

But  if  the  city  of  Bo.ston  can  .set  about 
its  tasks  with  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  sacrifice  that  the  patriots  had.  that  the 
immigrants  had.  then  we  c.n  be  sure  that 
Boston  will  be  great  forever. 

This  Is  the  challenge  to  everyone  'vvho 
works  In  this  building.  This  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity represented  by  the  dedication  ot  this 
hall.  " 

I  for  one  am  an  optimist  about  Bos- 
ton and  one  who  appreciates  all  that  has 
been  done.  Meeting  here,  we  should  salute 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Boston  under  May- 
or John  Hynes:  and  the  important  work 
of  rebuilding  continued  by  Mayor  John  Col- 
lins, one  of  the  great  progressive  mayors  of 
the  United  States.  We  pay  tribute  to  the 
activities  of  the  administration  of  Kevin 
White  which  have  turned  us  away  from 
group  conflict  and  brought  a  new  and  imag- 
inative approach  to  the  problem  ol  mak- 
ing the  big  city  government  responsive  to 
the  people.  There  are,  as  well,  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  many  organizations  that 
have  served  Boston  for  years — the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  speaks  around  the  coun- 
try about  our  virtues  as  a  place  to  live  and 
work;  Father  Joyce  and  his  Boston  College 
Forum  where  the  most  difficult  problems  are 
examined  with  candor  and  intelligence;  and 
all  of  those  corporations  and  labor  organi- 
zations that  have  been  willing  to  invest  hun- 
dreds Ol  millions  of  dollars  in  the  future  of 
Boston  as  a  center  of  commerce  and  Industry 
Yes.  there  are  difficulties  all  over  Boston — 
but  there  are  also  signs  of  hope.  When  a 
city  becomes  as  large  as  Boston  has  become. 
nolmpresslve  building,  no  city  government. 
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can  re-create  by  Itself  the  sense  of  living  in 
a  community  which  people  need  so  much.  A 
community  has  to  be  a  place  where  people 
can  see  and  know  each  other;  where  chil- 
dren can  play  and  adults  can  work  in  an 
environment  that  gives  them  satisfaction.  I 
see  hope,  as  well,  for  this,  the  most  dillicult 
part  ot  urban  living.  I  see  it  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  the  community  council  Is  mak- 
ing sure  that  i)eople  are  consulted  on  where 
the  inner  belt  should  go.  I  see  it  in  East 
Boston,  where  citizens  are  saving  vacant  lots 
so  their  children  can  play  I  see  it  in  Southie. 
where  the  people  oi  a  neighborhood  (  reated 
-Sister  Mary  Veronica  Park,  as  a  shelter  of 
rest  in  memory  ol  a  beloved  lady  .And  in 
Roxbury,  I  see  great  hope  in  the  beginning 
of  the  "concept  of  community  corporations, 
where  black  people  come  toogether  to  lorm 
businesses  and  tiuild  theatres  (jwned  and 
lontroUed  by  themselves — just  as  the  fath- 
ers and  grandfathers  of  those  of  us  who  are 
l:i.=h  or  Italian  or  Jewish  tried  to  do  when 
1  oey  were  new  to  the  city. 

.•\iui  most  oi  all.  perhaps,  I  see  the  growing 
number  of  youim  fouples.  many  Irom  subur- 
b.n  backarouiids.  who  have  decided  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  south  end.  and  improve 
the  neighborhood,  rather  than  llee  to  the 
suburbs  They  deserve  our  special  thanks,  for 
thev  have  been  willing  to  stake  their  futures 
and  those  of  iheir  families  on  their  love  of 
this  city  and  on  their  vision  ol  what  it 
can  be. 

These  activities  are  participation  in  its 
finest  sense  They  are  the  future  of  the  city 
of  Boston— a  city  not  only  of  fine  buildings 
and  stores  and  jobs  and  education  and  cul- 
fiire  but  a  city  of  neighborhoods  strong  and 
',  ibrant  where  people  learn  to  know  and  trust 
each  other  once  again,  and  work  together  in 
the  tasks  of  better  living  Each  of  the  eiforts 
I  spoke  about  may  be  small,  important  only 
to  the  people  involved  and  the  jjeople  they 
touch.  But  taken  together,  they  can  be  very 
large,  and  i!  they  can  be  multiplied  in  every 
neighborhood  and  block  m  the  city  of  Boston, 
It  will  be  the  greatest  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture ol  the  city 

Boston  was  built  in  the  early  days  by  giv- 
ing of  lierself.  The  earth  from  the  hills  was 
taken  and  used  to  fill  in  the  waters,  so  that 
jjeople  would  have  r'X3m  to  live.  Now  each  <  f 
us  must  give  of  himself  to  the  utsks  ahead, 
so  that  the  lilHs  of  opportunity  may  rise 
again  to  where  thev  were  m  th.e  eyes  ci  those 
who  came  here  3iO  years  ago 

And  so  we  dedicat«  this  building  with  the 
confidence  that  city  hall  will  not  Just  be  a 
center  of  the  government  but  it  will  be  .t 
motive  force  in  making  Boston,  m  the  luliest 
sense,  a  community  once  again,  and  by  doing 
so  to  repay  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
loved  this  city  for  all  she  has  been  to  so 
inanv  cf  us. 


CAMDEN  COUNTY  COLLEGE:  .-XF- 
FIRMATIVE  ACTION  ON  STLT)ENT 
DISSENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JETISEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Ved7iPsdaij.  Mardi   26.  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  consistent 
with  my  position — that  student  mili- 
tancy can  be  no  substitute  for  the  rule  of 
reason — I  have  occasion  to  recognize  and 
commend  .he  stand  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Camden  County  College. 
situated  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Nev,-  Jersey.  While  recognizing 
the  right  to  discent.  the  board  has  ex- 
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pllcltly  set  out  a  "code  of  behavior"  for 
all  of  the  students  at  the  college: 

1  That  dissent  shall  not  Interfere  with  the 
normal  operntlon  nf  the  college 

2  That  dissent  shall  nnt  lead   to  the  de- 
struction of  public  or  private  property 

3.   That   dissent    shall    nnt   Interfere    with 
classroom   Instruction     i  Emphasis  added.) 

Violation   of  this  code  will   result   In 
suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  institu- 
tion and  any  nonstudent  found  to  be  en- 
n&ned  In  activities  contrary  to  the  code 
will  rx'  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  The  deliberate  utili- 
zation   of    the   terininoIot;y    'shall"   and 
"will"   In   lieu  of   "may"  makes  the  in- 
tent and  determination  of  the  Board  of 
Tmstees  unmistakably  clear    It  can  be 
said  that  the  wording  of  the  board's  reso- 
lution is  not  i,o  as  to  make  it  understood, 
but  so  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
A  word  of  praise  is  in  order,  too.  for 
the  conduct  of  those  students  who  con- 
cede the  point  that  their  demands  are 
more  apt  to  be  met  by  understanding  if 
promulgated   in   the   form   of   proposals 
with    tii£    honest    desire    ro    have    them 
evaluated  on  their  merl's  by  representa- 
tives of  rhe  student  body,  faculty,  and 
college  administration.  To  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish the  curriculiun.  policies,  and  stand- 
ards of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion   by   use   or   threat   of  violence   and 
intimidation    is    an    outright   admission 
that  ^uc!i  an  institution  should  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  forum  for  shallow  and 
arbitrary  academic  deliberations  m  the 
mistaken  name  of  intellectual  freedom 
An  education  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  without   foundation  and  sub- 
stance 

For  the  benefit  of  objectivity.  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  the  list  of 
proposals  of  the  Society  for  Black  Cul- 
tural .Awareness,  as  presented  to  the 
Camden  County  College  administration. 
and  the  boird  of  trustees'  response  to 
each:  an  open  letter  concerning  the  pro- 
posals from  the  president  of  the  college. 
Dr  Otto  R  Mauke:  the  board's  resolu- 
tion with  respect  'o  student  dissent:  and, 
an  editorial  from  the  Cnmden  Courier- 
Post  commenting  on  the  board's  action: 
Proposals  op  the  Society   for  Bt,.\CK  Ctji.- 

TfJUKL  Awareness 

r'fPi"    Indicates    proposal,    "(R)-   indicates 

response! 

1  iP)  We  propose  the  acknowledsrment  of 
Black  Martyr'.<!  Day,  February  21.  be  recog- 
nized \s  a  holiday  with  le<ive  of  absence  from 
college 

iRi  Black  students  were  authorized  to  be 
absent  without  penalty  on  Black  Martyr's 
Day  February  21,  1969  This  policy  wlU  be 
continued  In  the  future. 

2.  iPt  We  propose  the  passing  of  the  con- 
stitution for  the  Society  for  Black  Cultural 
.\warene8s  with  no  restrictions  and  all  the 
benefits   that  accompany  Ita  {jassing 

'R'  The  Constitution  for  the  Society  for 
Blaoic  Cultural  .Awareness  will  be  handled  by 
the  Student  Government  As.s<  •elation 
through  normal  channels 

V  P»  We  propose  social  activities  for 
Blacks,  something  that  we  can  Identify  our- 
selves with,  or  the  refund  of  our  actlrtty 
fees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

(Ri  Camden  County  College  has  one  of 
the  most  active  social  programs  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  These  affairs  nre  deslirned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  taste  of  all  of  the  gToup>s 
on  our  campus  and  ore  available  ti  i  free 
basis  to  students  upon  presentation  of  ID 
cards. 

4.  (Pt  We  propose  a  bus  for  students  iday 
and  evening)  that  have  to  walk  Uttle 
Gloucester  Road. 

(R)  We  .usked  Public  Service  to  provide 
bus  service  from  the  City  of  Camden  to  our 
campus  In  the  morning  with  a  return  trip 
In  the  late  afternoon.  The  request  has  been 
denied  twice,  but  we  are  still  pursuing  this 
objective.  We  are  planning  to  purchase  a 
nine-passenger  vehicle  for  all  College  use 
and  we  will  provide  service  of  the  type  re- 
quested on  an  experimental  basis  when  the 
vehicle  Is  available. 

5.  (Pi  Wc  propose  equal  time  on  the  radio 
station — Disc  Jockeys  Installed  with  pav. 

iR)  The  Radio  Club  Is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  campus  radio  station.  The 
club  Is  op>en  to  all  students  who  may  make 
their  wishes  known  through  their  member- 
ship. All  students  are  free  to  make  known 
their  tastes  to  members  of  the  Club. 
Students  are  not  paid  for  serving  as 
announcers 

6.  (Pi  We  propose  that  this  college  hire 
Black  personnel  other  than  faculty  that  are 
qualified  for  their  position 

iR)  The  College  does  not  practice  discrim- 
ination In  Its  hiring  policies.  All  qualified 
individuals  regardless  of  race  or  creed  are 
invited  to  applv  for  positions  of  all  types  <jn 
this  campus  We  have  advertUed  several  of 
our  openings  during  the  past  two  weeks  and 
would  appreciate  receiving  responses  to 
these  advertisements. 

7  I  Pi  We  propose  the  removal  of  all  "racist 
inspired"  faculty  and  admlnl.strators  in  this 
college. 

iRI  One  must  define  the  term  "racist  in- 
■spired"  and  determine  the  means  of  testing 
for  '.his  particular  characteristic.  We  would 
like  the  Faculty  Association  to  deal  with  this 
Item  m  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
'he  black  students  and  the  administration. 

8.  I  Pi  We  profKxse  seminars  at  this  Insti- 
tute that  correspond  to  urban  problems  of 
the  Black  community. 

I  R  I  Seminars  denhng  with  the  varied  prob- 
lems of  urban  life  will  be  developed  for  Initi- 
ation next  Pall. 

9.  .P)  We  propose  qualified  Black  instruc- 
•ors  to  teach  Physical  Education  and  Health: 
■  ai  recruitment  of  more  Black  athletes,  (b) 
addition  of  a  scholarship  prograjn 

(Rl  Quallfled  blacks  are  Invited  to  apply 
for  teaching  physical  education  at  Camden 
County  College.  Athletes  of  both  races  are 
invited  to  apply  for  admission  Our  scholar- 
ship programs  do  not  Include  athletic  schol- 
arships for  students  of  any  race 

10.  .P)  We  projxise  that  a  board  for  the 
recruiting  of  Black  and  Spauish-speaklng 
lilgh  school  seniors  be  set  up  to  recruit  stu- 
dents from  Urban  Camden  and  Lower  Cam- 
den County 

(R)  We  have  had  an  extensive  recruitment 
program  for  black  students  and  Spanlsh- 
spealclng  'tudents  We  would  be  happy  to 
receive  recommendations  of  names  and  Indi- 
viduals quallfled  to  assist  the  College  in  re- 
cruitment :n  these  are.as 

11.  iP)  We  propose  various  lecturers  to 
clatKirate  on  racism 

iR)  Lecturers  on  racism  c-an  be  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  seminar  program  discussed  in 
nvimk)er  8 

12  iP)  We  propose  that  the  college  open 
Us  facilities  for  the  community 

(Rl  No  college  m  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has    been    more    communlty-mlnded     than 
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Camden  County  College  Our  facilities  hav.. 
been  available  and  will  continue  to  he  aval:, 
able  to  community  ttroups  Our  extensive  na- 
tural .series  Is  available  without  charge  to  the 
t'enerni  public. 

!3  'Pi  We  propose  a  more  concise  and 
lurrea.sed  Black  Section  In  the  library. 

iRl  We  have  an  extensive  Black  Section  i:. 
the  Library  which  Is  being  expanded  m-  - 
tinually,  A  list  of  books  available  l.s  attache! 

14.  (P)  We  propose  that  the  students  ' 
the  100  Oo-to-College  "  program  be  allow.'; 
to  participate  In  all  coUece  activities. 

iR)  The  "100  Go-to-College"  students  ar- 
permitted  to  participate  In  all  activities  .  r. 
campus  with  the  exception  of  athletics  an-l 
student  government  NCAA  regulations  .  , 
not  permit  non-matriculated  students  • 
participate   In   intercollegiate  activities    D 

100  Oo-to-College"  students  liave  formi  : 
their  iiwn  representative  government 

15,  'Pi  We  propose  the  lowering  of  •:..• 
Collece's  food  prices, 

I  P.I    A  R  A.  will  he  asked  to  submit  resti:- 
of  a  survey  to  be  conducted  by  that  iTgani.M- 
tlon  on  comparative  food  prices    S  G.A.  i.u 
ijecn  working  in  this  area 

16  (P)  We  propose  a  course  in  practlr..; 
application  in  the  Black  Ghetto. 

iR)  A  course  In  Urban  Sociology  v^-lll  '. 
introduced  next  Pall. 

17  (P)  We  propose  Jobs  for  all  students  r  :■. 
the  campus 

i  R)  .Vo  deserving  student  has  been  denic  . 
I'.nancial  assistance  on  this  campus.  ,Iob  <  p- 
portunltles  arc  open  to  all  who  are  Interests '! 
recardless  of  race  or  creed 

18  (P)  We  propose  that  Black  Instructor- 
that  are  quallfled  to  teach  Afrlcnn-ClvlUza- 
tlon 

iR)  Qualified  black  Instructors  ;irc  invltpr: 
to  apply  for  teachlnu  Afrlcan-Clvlllzatlon  . 
well  as  other  courses  at  Camden  C.)unty  C(  1- 
lese  Tlie  College  has  actively  souaht  the  serv- 
ices of  such   Individuals  since  Its  Inception 

19.  iP)  We  propose  the  removal  of  the  poll'-- 
officers  patrolling  the  bulldlns  at  night,  ■whi:  • 
college  Is  In  session,  -.vlth  'heir  riot  clubs. 

(  R)  Security  personnel  are  employed  bv  the 
College  for  the  protection  of  all  of  otir 
students.  No  officer  carries  a  riot  club  on  th:s 
campus. 

20.  (P»  We  propose  the  capacity  of  classe- 
be  distributed  evenly 

iR)  The  Registrar  maizes  every  effort  • 
balance  'lass  size.  Open  registration  proce- 
dures may  create  minor  Imbalances  as  stu- 
dents make  their  own  section  choices.  Tlil.i 
can  be  rectified  by  arbitrary  assignment  ■  r 
sttidents  to  course  sections. 

21.  iPt  We  propose  that  the  Black  stu- 
dents, out  of  popular  vote,  be  able  to  vote  f  .- 
three  Black  students  that  ran  truly  repre- 
sent them  In  the  .-tudent  government. 

iR)  All  matriculated  students  who  met  t 
academic  requirements  are  free  to  run  f:r 
any  position  m  .Student  Government 

22.  (PI  We  propose  a  Black  Financial  Di- 
rector for  Black  students 

iR)  Financial  aid  must  be  centralized  i" 
'>ne  office  for  the  purpose  of  coordination  f 
the  program  and  the  recording  of  disburse- 
ments. 

23.  (P»  We  propose  Black  Instructors  to 
Instruct  Black  Studies  Dept  In  the  follow- 
ing: lai  History,  (bi  .-Vfrlcan  linguistics,  lo 
art.  (d)  music,  le)  politics 

(R)  The  HEW  decision  relative  to  Antloc.". 
College  indicates  that  federal  funding  will  b.- 
suspended  where  a  ■  ollege  segregates  blac-; 
students  even  though  black  .students  ha\" 
themselves  made  such  a  request  We  wlU  .it- 
tempt  to  Integrate  Into  existing  courses  in- 
formation relative  to  the  preceding  poin'^ 
where  relevant  .md   then   to  develop  course^ 
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liealing  with  the  culture,  art,  language,  and 

;ausic  of  the  African  people 
J4    (P)    We  propose  that  Black  Guidance 

:  r  iprams  be  set  up  for  the  Black  students  to 
.ip  them  111  choosing  the  proper  subjects  In 

■:.eir  particular  curriculum. 

.Rl   Counseling  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 

immunity     college     philosophy.     Qualified 

unselors  <if  all  races  make  a  positive  contrl- 

ution    in    this    vital    area     cjualilied    black 

.  jiinselors  are  invited  to  ajjply. 
L'5     (P)    We  jiropose   that  a  Cultural  Edu- 

(..aion  Plan  be  established  for  the  college  and 

1 1  immunity 

Rl   The     contribution     of    all     minority 

-r  ups  to  American  Culture  is  incorporated 

.  ;    the    context    of    appropriate   courses   and 
;::  be  expanded  where  possible. 


•FN  Letter  From  Dr.  Otto  R.  Mauke, 
Pr.EsiDENT.   Camden    County    Colixge 

March  11,  1969. 

I'he  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

faculty,    staS    and    administration    of 

inden  County  College  are  Interested  In  all 

:   the  students  at  this  College — white  and 

;,ick.  male  and  female.  Christian  and  Jew 

.',1  other  religions.  We  are  Interested  In  serv- 

:  the  needs  of  all  of  our  students  and  In 

..iinialning  the  Integrity  of  the  College. 

For    these    reasons,    when    certain    pro- 

als  were  presented  by  black  students  to 

.e  administration  last  TTiursday,  It  was  de- 

,ied  to  work  Jointly  with  representatives  of 

•  ,dcnt  Government  and  the  blacks  on  these 
:•  as   aliecting   the  entire  student  body.   At 

e  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Friday  it  was 

•  ided  by  all  present  not  to  publicize  these 
luests  since   it   was   Generally   understood 

.It  they  could  be  resolved  through  existing 
v'Tiament  and  academic  structures.  Be- 
.;;e  of  the  concern  of  all  students  and  the 

•  iieral  air  of  confusion  following  yesterday's 
-r.Ity  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 

r  posals  public  at  this  afternoon's  meeting. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  working  together 
;-.   resolve  Issues  on  this  campus  without 
.  .iiig  upon  outside  nssistance  or  Interfer- 
:.(■(■   I  have  faith  In  the  students  of  Camden 
iiiitv  College  and  this  faith  has  been  re- 
f  -led  by  me  In  the  past  few  days  and  up- 
'■  (1  by  them  In  their  actions  to  date." 
Dr.  Otto  R.  Maitke, 
President.  Camden  County  College. 


ESOLUTION    BY    THE    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

•I'.creas  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Camden 
r  ,:ity  College  recognizes  that  the  right  of 
a:    ent  l.s  part  of  our  American  heritage,  and 

"licreas  minority  groups  and  majority 
:r  ups  share  a  wide  spectrum  of  rights, 
;  r.-  lieges     and     responsibilities    under    the 

■  rif  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  laws 
:  •  lie  United  States  of  America,  now  there- 

e  it  resolved  that  This  Board  does  adopt 
■  .'•  following  code  of  behavior  for  all  Cam- 
i  :i  County  College  students: 

That   dissent   shall    not   Interfere   with 
'..'    normal  operation  of  the  college. 

.  That  dissent  >hi\U  not  lead  to  the  de- 
:  -ctlon  of   public   or  private  property. 

That    dissent   shall    not   Interfere   with 
.^.room  instrtiction. 

i'e   It   further   resolved   that   any   student 

•'  i  o  engages  in  such  behavior  sliall  be  sus- 

•  ended  or  expelled:   and  that  any  non-stu- 

■■■■'.'-  engaging  in  such  behavior  on  this  cam- 

:  '.it;  \vu:  be  liable  for  prosecution  under  the 

ws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Maxine  Colm, 
Chairryian.  Board  of  Trustees,  Camden 
County  College. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post,  Mar. 

15,  1969] 

They  Handled  It  Well 

Camden  County  College  officials  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  warning  to  students 
that  dissenters  Interfering  with  the  school's 
normal  operations  would  be  suspended  or 
expelled. 

The  ground  rules  have  been  Lad  down : 

Dissent  shall  not  interfere  with  the  normal 
operation  of  the  college,  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  or  private  property,  or  inter- 
fere with  classroom  instruction.  Any  student 
who  engages  in  such  behavior  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  expelled  and  any  non-student  en- 
gaging in  such  behavior  on  this  campus 
shall  be  liable  for  prosecution  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Tliat  position  made  known,  the  college  offi- 
cials handled  the  requests,  made  by  black 
students  at  the  college,  with  commendable 
understanding,  restraint,  and  good  sense. 

A  delicate  situation  was  liandlod  well  as 
the  trustees  showed  a  disposition  lo  begin 
seminars  on  urban  life,  accept  black  assist- 
ance in  the  recruitment  of  black  students 
for  the  school,  start  a  course  in  urban  sociol- 
ogy at  the  school,  develop  courses  dealing 
with  the  culture,  art.  language.  .;nd  music 
of  the  African  people,  and  In  agreeing  to 
other  requests 

At  the  same  time,  the  school  pointed  out 
it  could  not  accede  to  requests  that  black  in- 
structors be  hired  or  that  black  stuaents  be 
separated  for  black  studies.  That  would  be 
discrimination  for  blacks  instead  of  against 
blacks. 

The  authorities  made  it  clear,  we  believe, 
that  they  already  have  excellent  policies  con- 
cerning policing  of  the  campus  and  the  op- 
portunities for  Jobs  for  students. 

Dr.  Otto  Mauke,  college  president,  also 
scores  with  his  assertion  that  "all  of  us. 
working  together  can  resolve  Issues  on  this 
campus"  and  that  he  has  "faith  In  the  stu- 
dents." 

It  is  good,  too,  that  all  know  the  ground 
rules — that  for  disruptive  demonstrations 
offenders  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  the 
consequences. 
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I  salute  our  colleague,  George  An- 
drews, and  wish  him  at  least  i:5  more 
years  of  outstanding  service. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
March  21,  1969,  was  a  .significant  date 
in  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  House.  This 
date  marked  the  25th  anniversan--  of 
service  in  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Andrews,  dean  of  our  Ala- 
bama delegation. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  lo  iiraise 
him  on  this  occasion  for  !:is  long  histon' 
of  effective  service  to  his  district,  liis 
State,  and  liis  Nation. 

As  a  first-term  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  newest  member  of  in  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  I  would  like  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  kind  and  unsel- 
fish help  to  me.  I  am  sure  that  his  as- 
sistance in  many  ways  has  enabled  me 
to  begin  serving  my  district  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  sooner  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

fiF   NF.w     'E;4:?EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  S;)enker.  in  the 
last  few  months  we  have  recognized  the 
struggles  of  several  small  nations  ir.  their 
fight  for  independence.  On  March  25, 
those  citizens  of  our  Nation  (jf  Byelo- 
russian origin,  celebrated  tl:c  .5 1st  amii- 
versary  of  their  Independence.  Once 
again,  however,  we  are  laced  with  cele- 
brating an  anniversary  of  a  fact  which 
Is,  sadly,  no  longer  a  fact,  but  rather,  has 
become  a  dream  of  liope. 

During  the  decade  jirior  to  World  War 
I.  the  Byelorussian  people,  who  had  been 
ruled  by  the  Russians,  bet' an  lo  rede- 
velop their  own  national  culture  and 
language.  This  cultural  revival  was  later 
to  have  distinct  i/olitical  relevance  as 
well. 

The  outbreak  ol  World  War  I  created 
unique  opportunities  for  those  non- 
Russian  peoples  residing  along  the  bor- 
derlands betwen  the  Russian  Empire  and 
Europe  proper.  The  Byelorussians,  like 
the  Ukranians.  LiUiuanians.  Estonians, 
and  others  within  the  empire,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  na- 
tional independence. 

During  the  German  occupation,  during 
tiie  war,  the  Byelorussian  leaders  were 
able  to  can-j-  on  their  political  work. 
Further,  they  were  able  to  carry  on  the 
redevelopment  of  the  cultural  aspects  of 
their  nationalism. 

During  1917  and  1918,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  constructed  a  demccraiic 
constituiton,  and  finally  on  March  25, 
1918,  they  declared  their  independence 
and  set  up  a  government  at  Minsk,  the 
capital  city.  Although  the  existence  of 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  was 
greatly  dependent  en  the  fortunes  of  the 
occupying  military  forces,  it  is  ;:enerally 
agreed  tiiat  the  government  made  sig- 
nificant advances  in  the  fields  ul  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  social  welfare. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  dis- 
.'^oiution  of  German  Armed  Foices.  the 
Red  Army  advanced  into  Byelorussia, 
and  on  December  10.  1918.  .^eized  Minsk. 
In  1921,  the  Treaty  of  Riga  divided  the 
Byelorussian  territory,  and  their  na- 
tional efforts  were  defeated. 

Today,  however,  the  8  million  Byelo- 
russian people  still  hope,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  wc  commend  them  on  their 
continuing  efforts  to  l>ecome.  once  again, 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  We  must 
all  continue  to  pray  for  the  release  of 
these  captive  nations,  that  they  may 
once  again  stand  with  heads  high  in  the 
world  of  free  men. 


> 
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BISHOP  JOHN  J  WRIGHT  HEIJ^S 
PI.AN  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
RELIGION   AND    PEACE 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

■F    i'BNNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUb£  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  J6.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  US.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  plans  which  are 
being  developed  for  a  world  conference 
on  religion  and  peace  to  be  held  in  Kyoto. 
Japan  in  September  of  1970 

We  in  Pitt.sbur£!h  are  especially  proud 
that  His  Excellency  John  J  Wright. 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  member  of  the 
advisoi-y  committee  planning  for  thus 
conference  He  has  recently  returned 
from  attending  a  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee in  Istanbul.  Turkey,  where 
tiroundwork  for  the  peace  conference  was 
mapped 

I  want  to  compliment  Bishop  Wright 
and  the  other  religious  representatives 
on  this  fine  example  of  international  co- 
operation and  on  their  concern  and  work 
for  a  peaceful  world. 

I  "-ubmit  the  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette.  5  March  1969,  that 
gives  Bishop  Wneht'.^  report  on  his  trip. 
The  proposed  world  conference  on  reli- 
gion and  peace  can  weH  be  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  world  aff^s  and  religious 
histor>-  of  nur  times 

The  article  follows. 
New  TuEoiocT  hf  Ptace  Drt-  Bishop  Ttlla 
Plans  foR  World  Parlet  in  Japan  in  1970 
'By   rhomas  M    Hrltzi 
Bishop  John  J   Wright  said  here  yesterday 
that  .»     new  theology  of  peace"  will  emerge 
from    .4   wo.-ld    ronlerencc   on    Religion   and 
Peace  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Kyoto,  Japan. 
in  September  of  1970. 

The  Rom.in  Cuthollc  preUte,  who  returned 
early  yesterday  from  an  advisory  committee 
in  Istanbul.  Turkey,  where  croiindworlc  for 
the  peace  cmference  wna  mapped,  said  a 
solid  passion  for  peace"  now  exists  among 
religious  leaders  nil  <-.er  the  world 
errcs  "expi.osi»c"  srrfATioN 

The  political  situation  In  the  world  is 
.sumcjently  explosive  and  critical  to  lustlfy 
mterulve  concentration  on  the  problems  of 
peace  ind  utilizing  the  moral  .^nd  spiritual 
resources  of  all  religions  to  promote  a  climate 
of  pe  ice  without  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible '.riT  the  human  community  to  survive 
with  dignity  and  decency,'  he  said 

B1-):  .p  Wright  said  the  old  imperial  city  of 
Kyot*.-  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  world 
forii.M  so  the  conference  will  coincide  with 
the  worlds  fair.  Expo  '70.  scheduled  to  he 
held  there  next  year 

He  .(dded  that  Japan  :s  a  neutral  coimtry — 
both  religiously  and  politically — where  the 
\rab  and  the  Jew  can  meet. 

The  bishop  reported  that  the  Japanese 
especially  ,ire  looking  to  the  conference  as  it 
source  to  a  lasting  world  peace. 

JAPAN    OFFERS    AID 

He  -.aid  that  country's  hideous  experience 
with  the  horrors  <>l  the  .itomic  ta<jmb  .i  qu.»r- 
ter  L.f  a  century  ago  inspired  .i  ae»per«ie 
quest   for  peace 

The  bishop  added  that  Japan  lent  more 
representatives  of  its  religions  to  the  com- 
mittee meeting  than  any  other  country. 

It  even  ..ffered  to  render  ftnanclal  .iid  to 
some  .\frlc.in  and  Latin  .\mericnn  countries 
who  liiild  they  may  not  lie  able  to  alTord  to 
participate  in  the  conXerence.  he  added 
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Ulahiip  Wright  ^  ild  representatives  at  the 
'  t'liimittfe  meeting  worked  n  harmony.  "We 
..'ten  round  ourselves  iigreeing  un  many 
•.ne«  ;<jglcal  matters."  Ije  said,  noting  that 
Christians,  Buddhists  .Moslems,  Hindus. 
.Shlntolsts  and  representatives  of  other  re- 
ligions attended  the  meeting. 
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.\N  OIL  UEKI.NEKV  .\T  MACHI.-\S- 
PORT.  .M.-\INL.  SHOULD  BE  t:ST.-\B- 
USHED  IN  F.MRNESS  TO  NEW 
ENGL.\ND  CONSUMERS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

■ 'F    M*.s.SAClit  .-.ET! -. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

.Mr  DONOHUE  .Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
plea;sed  to  include  the  veiT  timely  res- 
olution, recently  adopted  by  ilie  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  ursine  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  present  allocation  of  imported  No.  '2 
fuel  oil  to  Now  E^iigland  and  to  establish 
iin  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport,  Maine. 

The  objective  of  this  resolution  is  to 
provide  a  too  long  wltlihcld  measure  of 
economic  equity  to  the  consumers  in 
Ma.ssachasetts  and  throughout  the  New 
England  lenion  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  the  President  will  .see  fit  to  prompt- 
ly initiate  the  just  action  requested  in 
the  resolution,  which  follows; 

RtSOLLTION     UkUZNG      1  HE     PRESIDENT     "F     THE 

UNrrtti  States  To  order  an  Immediate  I.n- 

CBEASE   I.N    THIC   UlSCKIMtN ATOn Y    .VLLOCATION 

or   Barrels   hf   Imported   .No     2  Fitl  Oil 

ro  N»w  Enola.n'd  a.nd  To  Establish  a.s  Oil 

Befinert  .' r  Machiasport.  Mai.ne 

Wherra.^.  The  C"onsumers  i-t  iiome  heating 
oil  m  the  Commonwe.-Uih.  js  well  .  s  '.hoee 
of  the  other  New  England  btates,  liave  been 
dlacrimluatctl  iigalnsl  lor  ttir  past  decade  be- 
cause o{  stringent  quotas  relating  to  the  im- 
ports of  No.   2  fuel  oil:   and 

Whrreas.  According  to  the  M.vs4achusetts 
Consumers'  Council  iiie  ■  onsumers  of  Massa- 
chusetts .ire  overciiargod  forty-two  million 
dollars  annually  because  of  the  imposition  of 
such  quotas  under  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration; and 

Whereas.  Said  Consumers'  Council  ;ind  the 
New  England  Council  consistently  presented 
the  facts  "t  -such  discriminatory  policies  i>e- 
fore  the  appropriate  federal  bodies;  and 

WHerras.  There  h.is  been  no  decision  to 
rescind  the  executive  order  establishing  such 
quotas,  and 

Wtiereas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  during  his  term  nf  office  reportedly 
indicated  a  wtilmgness  t-o  recommend  an 
allocation  of  30,000  barrels  a  day  of  imported 
S2  fuel  oil  to  New  England;  and 

Whereas,  The  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
In  Portland.  Maine  could  help  to  correct  the 
Inequities  occasioned  by  the  i:2  fuel  oil 
quota  discrimination,  by  (allowing)  making 
available  an  additional  90.000  to  101.000  bar- 
rels cif  -2  fuel  oil  In  New  England  at  re- 
duced prices:  and 

Whereas.  The  establishment  and  operation 
of  an  oil  reflnerv  .-xt  .Machiasport,  Maine 
v/ould  relieve  the  shortage  cf  —2  fuel  oil 
:or  the  con.iunicr»  nf  healing  oil  in  the 
Comnionwcnlth  m  ;  eak  heuiing  !>ea;ons  and 
retard  price  increases  of  this  necessity  of 
life.  i;ow.  therflore.  he  it 

.'■•-'  •  '  Th.'.l  (he  Mjxrarliur.ftts  Senate 
re-.- ■  urge*  Prcsideii'   M\.':i    <••  direct 

tUv  ..ui.try  of  thrt  Interior  ^nU  Secretary 
of  Cjinimerce  to  implement  forihrrith  the 
L'dall  recommenJation*  rrlntive  to  the  -illo- 
catlon  ot  addttuncl  «il  imports  to  New  Eng- 
land; and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
supports  the  efforts  uf  .senator  Kerniedy  iind 
other  members  of  the  Mass.vcluiseits  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  t;ain  approval  of 
the  application  by  the  .Maine  I'ort  Authority 
lo  establish,  operate  and  maintain  a  general- 
purpose  foreign  trade  zone  In  Portlan<l. 
Maine,  and  a  subzone  for  the  purpose  ^d 
oil  refining  in  Machiasport.  Maine;  and  be 
It  further 

Resoli^ed,  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  .Secretary  tf  Slate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  .State.s,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


.A  BILL  TO  REVLSE  THE  .SELECTI\'E 
.StJtVICE  L.^WS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

■F        HM 

I.V    THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WrdJtt^sday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr  .ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  int:.  - 
duclng  today  a  bill  to  establi-sh  I'l  - 
cedures  for  the  fair  and  equitable  .^elei  - 
tion  of  qualified  youns  men  to  meet  t;.i 
continuing  military  manpower  needs  of 
the  Nation 

Let  me  .^tate  initially  that  I  ;mree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  .Mngle  mo.st  thor- 
out-'h  public  study  of  the  draft,  that  .1 
the  Marshall  Commission  that  "the  Na- 
tion must  now,  and  in  the  foreseeable 
luture,  have  a  system  which  includes  the 
d.-aft." 

This  is  simply  because  our  first  con- 
cern must  be  to  t;uarantee  a  contmuu.- 
--upply  of  manpower  for  national  dcfer..'e 
purposes  and  past  experience  has  amp;-!- 
demonstrated  that  the  draft  provides 
.such  a  guarantee. 

In  any  levlsion  of  our  draft  laws  I 
believe  we  must  be  concerned  with  flexi- 
bility so  we  can  ad.iust  to  hi«h  or  low 
manpower  needs  and  with  uniformity  ■■o 
that  every  youn^:  man  will  know  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  is  possible  at  any  time 
if  and  when  he  miglu  be  called  to  duty. 
We  must  also  be  concerned  with  fairness 
.so  that  every  youiiK  man  in  eveiy  popu- 
lation u'roup  ran  expect  and  uet  equal 
treatment.  I  further  believe  that  we  can 
achieve  these  goals  by  drafting  the 
youngest  first  at  age  19  and  by  drasti- 
cally curtailins  deferments  with  the 
choice  for  service  made  by  a  random 
selection  .system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
deal  with  the  many  problems  raised  by 
our  present  Selective  Service  System.  lii 
.summary  my  bills  principal  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

First  It  requires  that  the  voungest— the 
19-year-oIds — be  drafted  hrsi: 

Second.  It  requires  use  of  random  selec- 
tion to  select  tho^e  >oung  men  to  be  drafted; 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  3-ye,ir  transitional 
period  in  establishing  the  random  selection 
system  from  among  19-year-olds, 

Fourth  It  eliminates  occupational  deter- 
ments except  where  ordered  by  the  President: 

Fifth  It  permits  students  to  [lostpoiie  their 
exposure  t/j  the  draft  during  the  course  cl 
bona  fide  study,  but  does  not  permit  this 
postponement  to  become  an  exemption: 

^Ixth  It  discontinues  this  postponement 
feature  wbenever  lastiuitlcs  in  a  shooting 
war  reach  10  percent  of  those  drafted  in  a 
given  month; 

Seventh.  It  grants  conscientious  objector 
status  to  atheists  and  agnostics,  so  long  r.s 
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they  are  penulne  paclUsts.  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  ubiection  is  based  on  conventional 
religious  training  and  belief: 

Eighth  It  requires  the  adoption  of  national 
standards  and  criteria  m  the  administration 
of  the  dr.ift  l.iw,  and  requires  their  uniform 
.ippUcutioii; 

.Ninth.  It  i)rolilbll3  u-se  of  the  draft  as  a 
punishment  tor  protest  activities,  by  limit- 
ing draft  delinquency  Ui  acts  relating  to  a 
registrants  iwn  individual  status; 

Tenth.  It  permits  judicial  review  of  ques- 
tions of  law  regarding  classification  proceed- 
ings, and  permit*  use  of  liabeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings by  those  who  comply  with  Induction 
orders: 

Eleventh  It  restores  the  role  of  the  Justice 
Department  1:1  reviewing  conscientious  ob- 
jector cases; 

Tweltih  It  gives  registrants  the  rlglit  to 
appear  in  draft  board  proceedings  affecting 
them,  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel; 

Thirteenth  It  conforms  our  draft  treat- 
ment tf  aliens  to  our  treaty  requirements,  as 
recommended    by    the    State    Department; 

PY->urt.eenth  It  limits  the  term  of  the  Di- 
rector ot    the  Selective  Service  System   to  6 

sears: 

FIfteenUi  It  prohibits  discrimination  of 
..ny  kind  In  the  makeup  of  any  selective  serv- 
.  e  p.vnels  which  determine  an  individuals 
,;ratt  stiitus; 

Sixteenth  It  calls  for  a  thorough  public 
^tudy  of  a  N.uional  Service  Corps,  in  which 
individuals  seeking  noimUliUiry  service  might 
lulflll  their  obligation  of  service  to  the 
Nation: 

Seventeenth.  It  c.iUs  lor  a  thorough  public 
^tudy  01  iM  inspects  uf  a  volunteer  army: 

Flghteenth.  It  calls  for  a  tliorough  public 
uudy  ci  nulK.irv  vouth  opportunity  schools, 
which  would  ^rter  special  educational  and 
,>hvslcal  assistance  to  those  falling  below  in- 
■  luction  standards  who  desired  to  volunteer 
.  ;.r  mllUarvduty 

Nineteenth  It  calls  lor  a  thorough  pubUc 
-'udv  01  the  ramifications  of  granting 
amnesty  to  :hose  young  men  who  fled  the 
>  ountrv  rather  than  face   the  draft; 

Twentieth  It  encourages  use  of  civilians  to 
replace    miht.try    personnel    in    nonmiliwry 

lobs:  and  ^         ,  ,   „„ 

'   Twenty-first.  It  closes  a  number  of  loop- 
holes la  the  present  law. 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  changes 
.numerated  above  is  essential  and  must 
be  enacted  if  we  are  really  to  reform  our 
Selective  Service  laws  to  provide  a  fair, 
tertam.  and  fiexlble  system. 

For  example,  under  the  present  sys- 
i.^m  men  between  19  and  25  years  of  age 
.ue  drafted  in  reverse  order  of  their  age; 
mat  IS.  oldest  first.  The  oldest-first  sys- 
'.eni  has  been  unanunously  condemned  by 
all  who  have  studied  draft  reform,  in- 
cluding the  Marshall  Commission,  com- 
bat commanders,  and  the  Defense  De- 
l>arlment.  Obviously  it  forces  young 
men  to  plan  ihcir  careers  and  families  in 
an  iitmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  un- 
predictability Furthermore,  the  inci- 
dence ol  deferment  rises  sharply  with 
■.Vie.  .'\ccording  to  a  1966  Defense  Depart- 
ment .siudv  only  3  percent  of  classified 
registrants  had  dependency  deferments 
at  age  19  and  only  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
rent  had  anv  form  of  occupational  defer- 
ments. But  at  age  24,  nearly  30  percent 
01  ail  remstrants  were  in  just  these  two 
deferred  categories.  Consequently,  a  ris- 
ing average  age  of  induction  multiplies 
the  number  of  deferment  decisions  each 
local  registrant  faces. 

It  .'^hould  be  pointed  out.  too.  that  our 
military  commanders  have  consistently 
l)rcf erred  19-  and  20-year-olds  because 
they  are  more  adaptable  to  the  combat 
trainm'.^  reuimen. 
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That  the  youngest  should  be  drafted 
first  has  had  unanimous  support  of  the 
Marshall  Commission,  the  Clark  Panel, 
President  Johiison's  special  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  draft,  and  the  repoi't 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

Those  who  might  be  deferred  for  one 
reason  or  another  during  all  or  part  of 
their  19th  year  would  be  draft  eligible 
upon   expiration   of   the   deferment    as 
"constructive    19-years-olds."    Drafting 
the  youngest  first  would  be  mandatory. 
My  bill  contains  a  random  .'ielection 
system    to   determine    who    shall    serve 
when  not  all  serve  and   I  believe   this 
would  do  away  with  that  inherent  ele- 
ment of  unfairness  which  is  .suspect  m 
any  system  that  must  choose  a  few  from 
among  many.  When  a  person  i.s  called 
upon  to  serve  his  country  and  risk  the 
possibility  of  death  or  dismembennent. 
no  one  can  presume  to  .judge  which  life 
may  be  less  valuable.  As  the  system  now 
works,  each  local  draft  board  determine.^. 
with  minimal  national  guidance,  classi- 
fications, deferments  and  other  elements 
of  draft  procedure:  that  is.  who  .shall  be 
drafted.  It  is  imperative  that  we  change 
this  subjective  system  to  an  objective  one 
of  random  selection,  thereby  creating  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  risk. 

The  need  for  a  lottery  is  also  clearly 
shown  by  the  "imperative  of  numbers." 
Over  the  next  decade  we  will  have  a  pool 
of  820,000  eUgible  19-year-olds  each  year 
from  which  260,000  must  be  dratted. 
Thus  even  when  the  Vietnam  war  de- 
mands high  draft  calls  as  it  does  this 
year  we  will  only  be  selecting  one  man 
from  among  four  eligible  and  it  is  e.sti- 
mated  that  during  peacetime  we  will  have 
to  choose  only  one  man  from  amonc 
seven  or  eight  eligible. 

Briefly  the  random  selection  system  I 
propose  would  work  as  follows: 

Young  men  would  be  eUgible  for  in- 
duction only  so  long  as  they  were  in  the 
"prime  selection  group"  and  they  could 
be  in  this  group  for  no  longer  than  a 
total  of  12  months.  Basically,  the  yomic 
men  in  this  prime  selection  group  would 
be  19-year-olds  who  met  the  mental. 
Ijhysical  and  moral  standards  for  induc- 
tion. Also  in  this  croup  would  be  the 
"constructive  19-year-olds."  those  v,ho 
were  deferred  for  all  or  part  of  their  19th 
year,  but  who  would  be  placed  in  the 
prime  selection  group  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  their  deferment.  Only  those  in- 
dividuals actually  in  the  ]n-ime  selection 
group  would  be  subject  to  induction. 

To  effect  the  change  from  the  present 
oldest-first  subjective  selection  proce- 
dure to  my  proposed  youngest-first  ran- 
dom selection  procedure,  my  bill  adopted 
the  3-year  transition  feature  recom- 
mended by  a  number  of  experts.  Under 
its  terms,  those  men  20  years  and  older 
and  still  eligible  for  induction  would  be 
phased  into  the  prime  selection  group  as 
follows:  In  the  first  year  those  over  24; 
in  the  second  year  those  between  22  and 
24;  and  in  the  third  year  those  between 
20  and  22.  After  the  end  of  this  3-year 
transition  the  -system  would  be  fully 
operative  and  the  impact  upon  those 
older  than  19— primarily  graduate  stu- 
dents—would be  largely  minimized. 

Occuptional  deferments  would  be  dis- 
continued under  my  measure  unless  the 
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President  were  to  determine  that  the 
efficacy  of  our  national  defense  required 
that  certain  occupations  were  critical 
and  that  those  holding  these  occupations 
should  be  deferred.  If  he  so  determined, 
he  would  be  required  to  identify  the  par- 
ticular occupation  and  require  defer- 
ments on  a  uniform  national  basis. 

Student  deferments,  particularly  when 
this  country  is  engaged  in  armed  combat, 
stand  out  as  a  major  inequity.  To  meet 
this  problem  my  bill  proposes  a  number 
of  changes. 

High  school  students  would  be  deferred 
until  they  finish  high  school  as  the  law 
now  provides.  Upon  graduation  from 
high  school  they  could  enter  the  prime 
selection  group  at  19  or  choose  to  go  on 
to  college  thereby  postponing  their  entry 
into  the  prime  selection  group.  Upon 
completing  college  or  at  25.  these  men 
would  become  -constructive  19 -year- 
olds"  and  be  within  the  prime  selection 
L-roup  for  12  months.  Thus,  all  those  who 
did  not  voluntarily  enlist  would  at  5;ome 
point  in  their  19-  to  26-year-old  span  be 
in  the  prime  selection  group  equally  with 
their  contemporaries. 

So  that  no  younc  man  could  u.se  col- 
lege to  avoid  a  shootinc  war.  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  student  deferments  would  be 
discontinued  when  the  number  of  casual- 
ties m  a  .^hooting  war  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  draftees  for  3  con- 
secutive month.":-,  .^nd  v.-hen  the  di.scon- 
tinuance  did  take  i^lace.  it  v.-ould  ."-tay  m 
effect  for  the  following  12  months. 

This  discontinuance  insures  that  v,-hen 
draftees  face  an  appreciable  risk  of  beinc 
sent  to  a  combat  /one,  all  younc  men 
must  stand  as  equals  at  that  particular 
lime  betore  the  draft  process.  To  permit 
some  to  elect  to  enter  colleize  and  post- 
;)one  exposure  to  the  draft  for  4  years 
v.-hile  denymc  this  election  to  others 
would  be  to  continue  one  of  our  present 
system's  worse  features. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  ihc  dis- 
continuance v.-ould  not  apply  to  students 
already  in  college  or  occupational  train- 
ing -vvhen  the  10-percent  ficure  was 
reached.  These  students  made  then- 
choice  to  enter  colleee  or  traininE;  not  out 
of  a  desire  to  avoid  bemc  drafted  into  a 
.vhootinc  v.ar  because  the  shootinc  r.ad 
not  reached  an  appreciable  extent  v.hcn 
their  decisions  on  v.-hether  to  take  up  the 
option  v.as  made  in  the  light  of  combat 
casualties. 

My  bill  would  make  no  ciiance  m  our 
Tn^dition  of  accordinc  conscientious  ob- 
.lector  status  only  to  those  conscientiously 
opposed  to  v.ar  m  any  form.  However,  it 
'-\-ould  repeal  the  amendment  adopted  :n 
1967  designed  to  overrule  the  Seecer  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  My  pro- 
j-)Osal  reinstates  the  lancuace  of  the 
statute  in  effect  before  the  1967  amend- 
ments, a  result  v.hich  seems  in  conform- 
ity with  the  principle  underlying  the  con- 
scientious objector  exemption — a  cenuine 
objection  to  wars  m  any  form  based  on 
conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  draft  reform 
IS  very  clear.  Our  present  law  is  patch- 
■>vork  and  outdated.  It  provides  neither 
flexibility  nor  fairness  nor  certainty.  I  be- 
lieve v.e  have  an  obhgation  to  our  young 
people  and  to  'he  countiw  to  chance  it 
and  I  urge  this  Concrcss  to  react  to  this 
cl■^•  for  chan.ce  now. 


rSH2 


JIM  FARLEY  GRADUATES  AT  80 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rock- 
land Cuunty  Journal  of  Nyack,  N  Y  .  re- 
cently printed  an  interesting  article  tell- 
ing how  the  Honorable  James  A  Farley, 
elder  stateman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp .  received  his  lilgh 
school  diploma  64  years  after  completing 
his  secondary  school  sttidles.  at  the  age 
of  80 

Mr  Farley  is  a  highly  respected  expert 
on  international  trade,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  astute  authorities  on  Ameri- 
can politics.  His  determination  to  succeed 
in  life,  regardless  of  his  educational 
handicap,  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
today's  school  dropouts,  and  other  youth 
who  cxponenc!.'  c'iificulty  with  their 
studies. 

The  article  by  Scott  Webber  also  con- 
tains some  cogent  observations  by  the 
dLstinguished  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, which  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  of  interest.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  the  article  follows: 
F\RiEY  Cast  i.v  N'r.w  Role:  The  Gbadcatk 
(By  Scott  Webber  I 
James  A  Parley,  ii  native  of  Grassy  Point 
who  rose  to  he  Postmaster  General  of  the 
tJRlted  St.-ites  and  who  has  known  7  Presi- 
dents personally.  >ilways  had  '"me  regret  In  his 
life:  He  never  t;ot  his  New  'York  State  Regents' 
High  School  Diploma. 

Six.v-four  years  ago  he  took  his  English 
Regents  md  :;ot  n.  78.  But  when  hla  paper 
got  :o  .Albany  for  checking,  the  mark  was 
reduced  to  73.  which  meant  he  had  failed. 

"I  didn't  liave  enough  sense  tn  those  days 
to  -.JO  bick  .ird  t.ike  the  test  over."  Parley 
said  the  other  iay.  noting  that  the  oversl£;ht 
pre\ented  him  from  getting  his  Regents 
diploma. 

In  the  years  thut  passed  since  the  Class  of 
1905  left  the  Stony  Point  High  School  mow 
the  .tdmlulslratlve  offices  ol  the  North  Rock- 
land Central  School  District  en  W.  Main 
Street ) .  Parley  became  Stony  Point  town 
L'lerk.  svipervisor  ,ind  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly before  Joining  up  with  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  as  his  1&32  campaign  inanager. 

The  new  Junior  high  school  that  opened  in 
Stony  Point  in  1907  is  named  :.fter  him.  On 
•he  day  of  its  dedication,  he  told  the  ..s- 
iembled  audience  that  the  one  big  dlsap- 
ixiintment  of  his  life  was  -hat  he  never  ?;ot 
his  diploma. 

Theii  one  day  last  iummer.  he  was  sitting 
:iext  to  the  State  Commi.ssloner  of  Education. 
Or  James  E.  Al'.on  ( soon  to  be  the  new  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education!,  and  In  jest  told 
him  'h;it  he  had  a  bone  to  pick  with  his 
department. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dr  Allen  walked  In  to 
Parleys  ofilce  In  New  York,  where  he  Is 
chairman  of  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.. 
and  presented  him  with  the  diploma.  Stony 
Point  High  School  Class  of  1905 

Parley  keeps  ,:ictlve  on  the  political  front. 
He  was  a  delegate  last  summer  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  In  Chicago  and  he  sides 
with  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  keep  the 
rioters  from  'jreakini;  up  the  convention  He 
said  the  rioters  had  one  purpose  In  going  to 


EXILNMONS  OI    RIMARKS 

Chlc.i^u  jiid  tliiit  was  to  disrupt  tne  pro- 
ceedings by  provoking  trouble  by  any  means 
necessary. 

In  1936.  Farley  had  accurately  predicted 
that  Roosevelt  would  carry  all  but  two  states 
Last  year  Pnrloy  saw  that  unless  the  Hum- 
phrey-Muskle  ticket  got  the  support  of  the 
McCarthy.  Kennedy  and  liberal  elements  of 
•he  parly,  it  would  lose  to  Nixon.  And  this 
i»  what  happened,  he  snys 

"T  never  will  understand  why  they  refused 
to  back  the  candidate  once  the  choice  had 
been  made."  Pnr.ey  .iddcd 

Because  he  knew  the  ticket  would  lose,  he 

made  no  public  predictions,  he  pointed  out 

Parley    now    lives    In    the    Waldorf-Astoria 

where   his   iirltthbors   have   Included   Herbert 

HfKJver  .-ind  D<jugl.ks  MacArthur. 

While  noting  that  some  of  Hoover's  political 

judgment  'might  not   have  been   too  good." 

Farley  said  the  former  President  was  one  of 

the  "most  dedicated    unselllsh   Americans   I 

f'ver  knew"  ;iiid  a  person  with  whom  in  Liter 

■  .-K  he  often  had  very  friendly  and  frank 

.     Uosions  about  politics. 

H    rley  recalled  that  Hoover  and  Roosevelt 

'  r  ■  ver>   tr<xxl  friends  up  until  the  time  of 

Til'   1332  election,  having  known  e-ich  ether 

m  Washington  during  the  Wilson  Admlnls- 

rr.ition.  Rcxjsrvrlt  was  the  only  person  whom 

Parley  ever  heard  call  Hoover  "Bert." 

Pointing  out  that  he  knew  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  beginning  la  1334  Farley  said  that 
the  Vietnam  War  was  his  downfall.  Roosevelt 
*as  hurt  by  the  secret  agreements  made  at 
Yalta:  Johnson  by  tne  Vietnam  war.  which 
r'nrley  personally  believes  was  the  right  thing 
ind  something  the  President  had  to  do. 

iThe  wnil.^  of  Parleys  New  York  office  are 

ined  with  autographed  pictures  of  many  of 

ihe  people  In  public  life  he  h.is  known  over 

the  years,  and  quite  a   few  nf   them  are  of 

Lyndon  Johnson  with  warm  inscriptions.) 

Dwight  Elsenhower  would  have  been  a 
third  term  President  m  19G0  oxeept  for  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  Farley  says.  "No 
question  ibout  it.  no  one  could  have  beaten 
him,  not  even  John  P.  Kennedy." 

Farley  believes  that  Ike  "made  a  good 
President"  .md  "fitted  into  the  demands  of 
that  period  "  .idding  that  he  is  a  "fine  man 
whose  place  is  secure  In  history." 

?.I«cArthur,  whom  he  first  knew  In  the 
early  years  nf  the  Roosevelt  adnUnlstratlon 
when  he  -^as  .\rmy  Chief  of  SUfT.  was  "an 
vxtremely  interesting  conversationalist."  says 
Parley 

Asked  about  proposals  for  making  all  postal 
appo.ntments  by  Civil  Service.  Parley  said  he 
believes  it  wiu  still  be  done  by  .ippomtlng 
those  from  the  list  who  are  members  of  the 
parly  in  power,  the  system  that  he  used  when 
he  was  Postmaster  General. 

That  wna  the  best  system  then  and  I  still 
think  so."  he  added. 

Hlfl  future  plans?  He  wants  to  write  an- 
other book  alKJUi  the  Roosevelt  years,  ex- 
plaining that  when  he  wrote  his  book.  "Jim 
Parley's  Story."  back  in  the  1940's,  much  of 
what  c.»n  now  be  told  couldn't  be  told  then. 

And  on  May  30,  his  81st  birthday,  he  will 
arrive  at  -St  Peters  Cemetery  in  Haverstraw 
tD  visit  the  graves  of  his  parent*  and  then 
ride  through  Grassy  Point,  -topping  at  homes 
and  calling  on  those  "v;-ri   ■  ;v  m  he  grew  up. 


f^deral  law  to  better  protect 
housf;s  of  worship  from  ar- 

SONIST.S   \EfT)ED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  apply 
more    comprehensive    protection    under 
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Federal  law  to  houses  of  worship  that 

are  the  targets  of  arsonists. 

Altiiough  the  Bill  of  Rit;hts  guarantees 
.Americans  freedom  nf  worship  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  t  xtends  Federal 
protection  to  individuals  whose  ci\-ll 
rlshts — including  the  riuht  to  worship — 
are  violated,  Ftdrral  law  only  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  use  explosives  to  destroy 
houses  of  worship. 

Although  ar.son  is  a  common  law  crime, 
many  States  have  adopted  .statutes  di- 
rected at  .specific  act.s  nf  ar.son  that  pro- 
vide penalties  with  varyinc  decrees  of 
.sevei-ity.  My  bill  would  cIom-  the  gap 
amonu  State  laws  and  between  Federal 
and  .State  law,  in  those  instances  where 
States  have  weak  or  ineffective  protec- 
tion for  houses  of  worship  victimized  by 
arsonists.  This  legislation — by  txtrndint: 
the  acLs  of  arson  subiect  to  Federal  juris- 
diction—would  provide  stricter  coverage 
in  those  States  where  ix-naltics  for  cer- 
tain crimes  ol  arson  may  be  nonexistent 
And  my  bill  provides  a  unifonn  standard 
for  dealing  with  this  serious  problem. 

Violence  against  houses  of  worship 
threatens  one  of  our  most  ba.sic  rights; 
we  must  secure  full  protection  of  our 
freedom  to  worship. 


THE  .SILENT   MA.JORITY  SPE.AKS 
OL'T 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MiLLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  TI^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnr.<;dav.  March  26.  1969 

-Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Rio  Grande  College  in  Ohio  was 
the  .>;cene  of  an  attempt  by  protesters  to 
wreck  orderly  campus  activity  at  this 
fine  institution.  The  attempt  failed  be- 
cause the  .-chool  administrauon  under 
Dr.  A  R.  Chiisten.sen  .--wiftly  enlihted  the 
assistance  ol  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials and  made  it  clear  that  disruptions 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  there  i.> 
a  lesson  here  that  violence-platjued 
:ichooLs  in  other  parts  of  our  country 
might  heed.  A  timely  evaluation  of  the 
Rio  Grande  incident  and  of  campus  dis- 
order in  ;;eneral  was  recently  jiublished 
In  an  editorial  by  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Galliix)lis  Daily  Tribune,  Mr 
Hobart  Wilson.  Jr. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Its  Time  fob  Silent  Majority  To  Spe.uc  Ovt 

Giving  In  to  the  anarchists — and  there  is  no 
better  word  to  describe  the  mlndle.-^s  militants 
who  In  recent  months  have  made  it  quite 
plain  their  bag  is  to  destroy,  not  create — is 
only  n.sking  for  more  of  the  Fame. 

Tuesday,  Rio  Grande  Coile'.te  officials  let  1: 
be  known  that  they  are  re.spnnsible  for  run- 
nlns;  that  institution,  not  a  handful  (41)  of 
student  di-ssidents  urged  on  by  outsiders  and 
controversial   Instructors. 

We  admire  the  Rio  Grande  ndmlnlstratlon 
for  Its  stand,  and  back  them  100  percent. 
We  un^e  all  Gallia  Countlans  to  do  llkewi.se. 

In  our  opinion.  It  s  a  stand  that  will  catch 
on"  across  this  great  nnrion,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  responsible  American  student.s  at- 
'ending  college  for  a  hljiher  education,  along 
With  the  taxpayers,  are  fed  up  '  with  act.s  of 
vandalism,  riots,  demonstrations  nnd  other 
non.sense 

The  academic  back  Is  stiflenlng,  and  ir 
should  be  pointed  out  Rio  Grande  College  Is 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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aiiionc  the  Iirst  In  tlic  country  to  take  such  a 
s-;ind  Other  collci-'cs  have  formed  "counter- 
-,.volis"  to  combat  the  minority  dissidents. 
ov.e  i;roup  calls  itself  SPASM— the  "Society 
f  T  Prevention  if  .V'llnlne  Student  Move- 
lucnts." 

The  time  has  come  f^r  ;iU  of  us  to  take  a 
-•;ind  on  today -s  problems,  stop  beating 
.iround  the  bu.-,h  like  :i  bunch  of  scared 
r.ibblts. 

We  will  glady  be  the  lir.st  to  .<'pcak  out  and 
•.oil  you  exactly  where  we  ftand. 

We  susgcst  student  body  president  Michael 
Liraliam  resign  if  he  conttmies  to  f.avor  the 
:;.inority  over  the  majority  at  Rio  Grande 
CtiUcge. 

We  are  fed  up  to  the  plUs  with  the  publicity 

,:id  this  is  what  radic.ils  thrive  on)    given 

•  :c  militants,  draft  card  Inirncrs,  the  acid 
:  ,.h1s  and  all  their  Ilk.  be  they  green,  blue, 
t '.ac-k,  white,  or  Just  plain  yollow. 

Wc  are  sick  of  the  f.ilse  aura  of  grandeur 

•  ..it  we  liave  permitted  these  people  to  as- 
;:ne  throusrh  excess  publicity. 

.very   time   one   of   these   public   bleeders 

.:nbs  tip  on  his  soap  box  and  berates  the 

I  lilted  States.  Its  laws,  courts,  enforcement 

:icl  economy,  he  l.s  doin::  It  with  our  money. 

Our  taxes  make  it  possible  lor  him  to  exist 
v,  ;-hout     vL-slble     means     of     support.     Our 

edlence  to  the  law  make.';  it  possible  for 
;  .!u  to  flout  it.  The  wiUiuL-ness  of  others  to 
M-rve  under  arms  make.s  this  country  safe  for 
him  to  point  with  scorn  and  burn  his  draft 
c.ird. 

We.  as  a  majority  of  Americans,  hold  no 
brief  for  WTonc  in  high  places.  We  subscribe 
V  l.oleheartedlv  to  the  doctrine  of  change.  We 
kiiiiW  that  i:rowth  Is  one  of  the  Inexorable 
l.iWs  of  life  Grow  or  die  (In  the  pa,=t  five 
years,  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr. 
A.  R.  Chrlstensen.  Ulo  Grande  College  has 
tii.-ide  its  Greatest  progress  ever  In  total 
li.  velopment.) 

.'.ut.  we  do  not  svib.-cribc  for  one  moment  to 
•  •.-  tlieory  that  every  cockeyed  nut.  confused 
:;.  economics,  bewildered  in  politics,  and 
p;:iked  by  "pie  in  the  sky  '  has  the  right  to 
'■■.\r  down  the  trovernment  or  our  schools 
under  which  we  live  ;md  Icnrn  by  whatever 
ni?ans  he  may  see  fit — Hobart  Wilson,  Jr. 


EQUAL  HOUSING— UNEQUAL 

TAXES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

(.'F    I.OUISIAN.^ 

I.\"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
housing  at  reduced  rentals  to  indigent 
nonworking  citizens  subsidized  by  the 
I  i:vpaycrs  is  most  certainly  charitable. 

However,  the  same  taxpayers  who  are 
nlicady  supporting  an  exorbitant  load 
ore  awakcniiifz  to  the  realization  that 
once  the  Federal  Government  moves  in 
.  nd  buys  the  housin.c;  developments  it 
Hot  only  contributes  to  the  inflation 
faced  by  the  taxpayers  but  removes  the 
real  estate  from  the  lax  rolls.  Too  late 
'lie  poor  taxpayer  comes  to  realize  that 
!ii^  will  be  faced  with  even  a  greater  per- 
( '  ntage  of  taxes  to  compensate  for  the 
property's  being  taken  out  of  the  private 
^ec■lor. 


enters  a  Federal   housing   unit  on   the 
Federal  dole. 

I  think  our  colleagues  v.-ill  find  of  in- 
terest a  recent  report  indicating  that 
HEW  was  now  moving  its  tax  subsidized 
socialistic  experiment  into  Fairfax 
Countv  and  I  present  a  clipping  from 
the  Sunday  Star  lor  March  23,  and  let- 
ters to  the  editor  from  the  Star  of  March 
'26.  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

Mar.  23.  19691 
Fairfax  Garden  Apartment -Puuuc  Hocsing 
Familiks  Move  Into  Complex 
While  a  controversy  r.tged  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  over  the  purcha.se  cf  Regency 
House  for  public  liousmg.  Fairfax  County 
quietlv  moved  public  liou.sing  l.imilics  into 
what  had  been  an  all-white  garden  apart- 
ment complex  near  Baileys  Crossroads. 

Before  the  Fairfax  County  Housing  Author- 
ity purchased  the  Spring  mil  Apartments 
in  October  for  SI. 12  million,  neighbors  ob- 
jected to  the  acquisition  as  strongly  as  Upper 
Connecticut  Avenue  residents  protested  the 
District's  plans. 

Now,  however,  origln.tl  tenants  of  Spring 
Hill,  still  living  there,  say  the  coming  of  pub- 
lic liousing  families  has  not  interfered  with 
their  way  of  life. 

One  of  them,  Mrs,  Alice  McNey.  who  has 
lived  there  five  years,  even  volunteered  to 
act  as  resident  manager  for  the  housing  au- 
thority. 

WILL     BE     SORRT     TO     MOVE 

"I  Will  be  sorry  when  October  comes  and  I 
will  have  to  move,"  she  said  yesterday.  The 
authority  gave  the  original  tenants  a  year  to 
find  another  home. 

Mrs.  McNey's  opinion  v.as  echoed  by  27- 
year-old  George  Delhi,  another  cf  the  original 
tenants. 

"The  biggest  difference  now  Is  that  I  can 
find  a  parking  space  easier,"  he  said.  Many 
of  the  pubhc  housing  families  do  not  have 
automobiles. 

The  garden  apartment  complex  1:-;  located 
off  Columbia  Pike,  one  block  e.ist  of  Baileys 
Crossroads.  Its  three  buildings  have  one  el- 
ficlency  unit.  26  one-bedroom  units,  56  two- 
bedroom  units  .Tnd  13  three-bedroom  units. 

During  the  first  two  v.-eeks  after  the  pur- 
chase, about  15  families  moved  out. 

"They  were  the  ones  who  had  objected  the 
most."  said  Warren  R.  NelUs,  executive  di- 
rector ol  the  housing  authority. 

SIXTY-SEVEN   FAMILIES    MOVE    IN 

Since  then  67  pubUc  housing  families  have 
moved  in,  17  of  them  white,  the  rest  Ne-ro. 

One  of  the  original  families  who  tnought 
they  would  have  to  move  discovered  -hey 
could  stay. 

■  The  couple,  who  live  with  their  e-month- 
old  son  In  their  two-bedroom  apartment,  had 
been  paying  $130  in  rent  before  the  author- 
ity's purchase.  But  because  their  net  income 
of  under  .?4,700  a  year  qualified  them  for 
public  housing,  they  novv  pay  ?80  a  month. 

Before  the  authority  purchased  Spring  Hill, 
rents  ranged  from  S124  t  i  S-ia3.  Puolic  hous- 
ing families  In  the  complex  pay  from  $33  to 
$85. 

Mrs.  Donna  Gibson,  who  Is  v.-hlte.  lived  In 
a  house  in  CentreviUc  with  her  husband  and 
four  children. 

"It  had  a  bathroom  but  it  was  cold  in  the 
winter,"  she  said.  "When  I  heard  about  this 
public  housing,  I  told  my  husband.  William, 
that  I  was  moving  there  and  if  he  didn't  like 
It,  he  didn't  have  to  come.  He  came." 


However,  Delhi  .-aid  the  public  housing 
families  liave  been  quieter  than  the  ones 
who  moved  out. 

The  newest  family  at  the  cjniplex.  Mr.  -ind 
Mrs.  Richard  Jackson,  their  three  children 
and  Mrs.  Jackron's  uncle,  moved  into  u 
threc-bcdroim  apartment  Frldav.  The  Jack- 
sons  are  Negroes.  "We  lived  in  a  house  in 
Vienna  that  was  being  torn  down  for  an 
office  building,"  said  Jackson,  v.ho  works  as 
a  laborer.  "We  couldn't  find  any  place  else 
Id  at  here  to  go."  he  added, 

Mrs.  McNev  said  t.ic  old  residents  enjoyed 
Sprint  Hill  "because  it,  was  just  like  a  small 
town.  Evervbody  knew  each  other  and  got 
along  fine— and  now  I  think  it's  going  to 
stay  that  way," 


■  Fn-jm  the  W.iahington  Krening  Star.  Mar.  25. 
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LnTTHRS   TO   THE   LDITOR RECENCY    HoUSE 

Sir;  Your  editorial  endorsing  the  decision 
of  Mavor  WaUilngton  for  the  purchase  of 
Rei^encv  House  by  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority'  for  Public  Hoasing  set 
another  fire  of  re.sentment.  It  is  not  against 
the  poor  who  will  l.ve  there,  black  or  white. 
but  becau.-e  the  city  finds  it  tiesi.'-able  to 
house  them  in  a  luxury  building  rither  than 
one  less  expensive  and  more  in  keepmc^  with 
person-  of  modest  means.  Thousands  ol  citi- 
zens who  have  lived  and  worked  In  Washing- 
ton nnny  vears  and  are  now  retired  cannot 
afiford  to  l.'ve  in  new  luxury  buildings  and 
are  wondering  why  public  housing,  re-rardless 
of  where  it    is   :  ic.itod,  should  be  ."=0   lavish. 

If  the  compelling  reason  for  the  purchase 
of  Reeencv  House  is  to  go  beyond  Rock 
Creek  Park  ti  the  west,  and  upper  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  in  particular,  that  still  does  not 
justify  acGuirins  one  of  the  newc.n  and  most 
modern  properties  in  the  area.  Some  other 
way  can  and  should  be  found  to  accomplish 
this  objectr.jD. 

.  "  Gl\dvs  Haiiley. 


One  wonders  how  far  the  Federal 
ph.nners  will  be  permitted  to  go  in  this 
.socialistic  maneuver  before  there  is  no 
lin.uer  any  taxable  property  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  subsidize  the  rentals  or 
ijefore  the  borderline  worker  gives  up 
trymg   to   pay   his   own   rent   and   also 


tenants  o-ganize 

A  tenants  :issociatiou  lii.s  been  organized 
by  the  authority  with  Mrs,  Sarah  Ward,  a 
Negro  mother  of  two,  as  chairman. 

"If  we  have  had  any  problem  it  may  be 
noise,"  she  said,  explaining  that  the  older 
tenants,  under  their  leases,  had  to  keep  rugs 
on  their  floors.  This  is  no  longer  required. 


Sir:  Last  year  the  real  estate  M.xes,  the 
I.irgest  .<^lngle  source  of  revenue  in  the  Dis- 
trict, were  r.tised.  Preparations  are  now  un- 
der way  for  still  another  increase  in  real 
estate  taxes.  Paying  incre  i.sed  taxes  iii  con- 
•unciion  with  many  increases  In  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  Is  a  hardship  for  ni.;ny  Dis- 
trict taxpayers  and  of  concern  to  everyone. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utm'v=t  Importance 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dl.nnct  to  be  alert 
and  informed  as  to  how  this  inonev  is  being 
spent  and  to  take  effective  action  to  prevent 
the  tise  of  tax  money  in  ways  that  are  not 
onlv  grossly  unfair  to  the  taxpayer,  but 
ruinous  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

I  write  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers  the  economic  philosophy  behind  the 
purchase  oi  Regency  Hou^e  for  use  for  public 
housing.  Many  of  your  readers  may  consider 
this  a  matter  cf  concern  primarily  if  not 
cntirelv  for  the  residents  ol  Chevy  Chase.  On 
the  coiitrarv  it  is  a  matter  of  Mtal  concern 
to  everv  tax  payer  in  the  District  because  It 
is  in  line  with  policies  stated  by  public  offi- _ 
ciah  and  ropcrted  In  the  pubhc  press. 

Regencv  House  is  a  luxurv  .partment: 
swimming  pool,  air  conditioning,  liigh  rent 
location,  etc.,  etc.  Using  t.ax  money  to  pro- 
v.de  luxuries  for  people  unable  to  support 
themselves  is  grossly  iinjust  to  t'-ie  taxpayer 
.■nd  ruinous  to  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity ■  s  r  whole.  Cnlv  a  minute  fraction 
OI  the  District's  taxpayers  can  afford  to  buy 
swimming  pools  lor  'hemselves.  A  majority 
oi  the  liouses  m  the  District  are  not  air  con- 
ditioned. Most  District  residents  l:ve  in  areas 
less  attractive  and  otherwise  less  desirable 
than  the  location  of  Regency  House.  Yet 
public  officials  advocate  and  implement  the 
strange  view-  that  the  taxpayer  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  provide  for  those  who  live  not  by 
their  own  labors  but  by  the  taxpayer  s  labors 
with  luxuries  which  the  taxpayer  in  the 
majority  of  cases  '-annct   afford  to  buv  for 

lilmself. 

Elizabeth  Bp.itton. 
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Sir  Very  seldom  do  I  disagree  with  your 
editorials,  but  the  one  regarding  the  Regency 
House  shows  you  see  but  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture Those  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
class  who  pay  taxes  .md  have  for  years  can- 
not pay  8200  a  month  for  an  apartment  and 
yet  they  are  being  told  their  tax  money  Is  to 
pay  for  others,  who  do  not  or  have  not  con- 
tributed, to  live  In  better  apartments  This 
13  enough  to  make  anyone  angry  Those  who 
scrimped  and  saved  to  purchase  homes  in 
certain  areas  and  build  apartments  for  in- 
come are  asked  to  sacrifice,  for  without  a 
doubt  the  value  of  property  u  of  less  value 
once  such  a  plan  takes  place  All  one  needs 
do  Is  look  around  D.C  and  see  the  deteriora- 
tion, It  13  a  most  sickening  sight  tor  thos* 
who  lived  here  for  many  years. 

LtLLIE. 

-Sir-  Your  editorial  support  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Regency  House  for  public  housing 
purposes  needs  further  elaboration  before 
your  judgment  can  be  condemned  or  even 
.iccepted. 

Agreed  that  the  price  u  comparable  to 
that  paid  for  recent  prior  acquisitions  for 
similar  public  housing  Do  you  contend  that 
such  price  is  proper?  You  should  be  aware 
of  testimony  ■j;l\en  the  DC  government  in 
•  •pen  hearing,  by  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  that  there 
ire  many  .ipartments  of  better  than  standard 
quality  available  on  the  present  market  at  a 
price  of  about  half  the  imlt  cost  of  Regency 
House.  For  the  same  outlay,  twice  the  num- 
ber '-'t  indigents  could  be  housed  satisfac- 
torily. These  available  apartments  are  not 
concentrated  in  one  locality;  they  have  ade- 
quate dispersion,  if  that  Is  a  factor  to  you. 
which  It  13  not  to  me  Communities  of  per- 
sons of  similar  circumstances  and  complex- 
lon.s  are    ilways  the  more  harmonious 

It  seems  :o  me  that  you  are  advocating 
t)etter  than  standard  housing  for  Indigents, 
so  the  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  become  an 
indigent  m  order  to  qualify  :or  appropriate 
C|uarters,  at  somebody  else's  expense  This  Is 
not  a  matter  <>f  charity;  it  Is  the  flaw  of  so- 
1  lalism.  whether  Communist  or  fascist  type 
does  not  matter.  I  want  no  part  i>f  either  I 
do  want  to  live  in  a  compatible  community 
of  my  owr.  choosing  and  at  my  expense. 
whatever  my  income.  And  I  would  expect  mv 
government  :o  protect  that  way  of  life,  not 
..harge  me  lor  Its  destruction  howsoever  in- 
directly. 

Edwabo  U  Denison. 
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District  sorely  needs  lax  -uoney.  Our  taxes 
have  risen  60  percent  in  two  years  Second, 
what  about  the  cruelty  fo.ced'upon  the  oltl 
people,  think  of  the  effect  of  forcing  them 
to  leave  their  present  homes  surroundings, 
friends,  and  relatives  to  move  into  a  totally 
new  environment  and  a  hostile  neighbor- 
hood All  of  the  studies  on  retirement  and 
aging  show  that  old  people  cannot  adjust  to 
such  a  sudden  wrench  in  their  lives. 

f.psTAVE   pi'RMEisER  (retired). 


March   Jf!,  i[)i;<j 


FUEL  OIL  COSTS:  A  GROWING  BUR- 
DEN   IN    NEW    ENGLAND 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

i-iF  MAssAcnusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'dtifsday.  March  26.  1969 


Sir  I  dont  agree  with  your  editorial  about 
the  Regency  House 

The  purchase  of  the  Regency  House  Is  tak- 
ing our  hard  working  DC.  citizens'  good  tax 
money  away  !rom  the  D  C  and  spending  U 
where  we  dont  want  it  spent! 

The  Mayor  and  George  Romney  should  and 
could  at  least  find  or  buUd  •something  more 
suitable  for  the  elderly  .would  give  some  peo- 
ple work,  toon  and  In  .m  area  where  they 
might  be  , accepted,  and  in  turn  spend  our 
tax  money  on  something  more  relevant. 

Valerm:  W   Tompkins. 

.Sir  I  was  surprised  .ind  disappointed  In 
the  Regency  House  editorial  which  .ippeared 
In  The  Star  I  did  not  believe  that  The  Star 
could   be  so  callous  and  so  insincere. 

To  be  really  honest  and  fair  with  your 
reading  pu:o;ic  the  people  living  in  Chevy 
Chase,  and  others  In  the  vicinity  of  Regency 
House,  would  you  write  another  editorial  ex- 
plaining your  motives  and  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  Regency  House  to  where  vou  and 
other  top  officials  of  The  Star  live?  It  Is  my 
observation  that  the  proponents  of  this 
scheme  do  not  live  anywhere  near  the  af- 
fected area. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  to  the  sale  of 
Regency  House  for  subsidized  housing  First. 
It  removes  high  rate  taxable  property  to  non- 
taxable status,  and  everyone  knows  that  the 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  home  heating  oil  to  New  Enuland  con- 
sumers IS  inchinK  upward  at  a  rate  un- 
precedented in  this  Nations  history.  The 
-;iant  dome.stic  oil  industry — an  indu-strj- 
that  has  a  veritable  .slranclehold  on  the 
New  England  market  for  i>€troleujn 
products — has  been  iiicreasint:  its  prices 
at  whim  ConcentratinR  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  lucrative  product-s  like  tet  fuel, 
the  oil  industry  has  created  what  can 
only  be  described  as  an  artificial  shortage 
in  home  heatint^  oil.  The  indu.stry.  in 
turn,  has  used  this  shortage  as  a  spurious 
justification  for  its  steep  and  steady  in- 
crease in  prices. 

New  England— the  regional  market 
furthest  from  the  oil  Industry's  drilling 
sources — is  paymc  the  highest  prices  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  petroleum  products. 
These  prices  constitute  a  major  finan- 
cial burden  for  the  New  Engalnd  con- 
sumer and  threaten  to  drive  out  nf  ijusi- 
ness  many  small  independent  tuel  oil 
dealers  Quite  plainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  must  act  to  rectify  this 
situation 

Liberalizins  revisions  in  the  oil  im- 
port quota  s.vstem  and  swift  approval  of 
the  proposed  foreijzn  trade  /one  com- 
plex near  Machiasport.  Maine,  would  go 
far  toward  achieving  reasonable  petro- 
leum prices  m  New  Encland.  All  available 
evidence — economic,  financial,  techno- 
logical— demonstrates  that  the  Machias- 
port plan  would  cut  petroleum  product 
prices  by  at  least  10  percent  throughout 
New  Entjland. 

I.  and  my  fellow  Members  of  the  New 
England  congressional  delegation,  are 
continuing  to  urge  President  Nixon  and 
Interior  Secretary  Hickel  to  take  the 
•steps  necessary  to  put  this  plan  into  op- 
eration. 

Just  one  Index  of  the  strong  popular 
and  legi.-slative  support  for  the  Machias- 
port proposal  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Massachusetts  .senate  this  week 
calling  for  immediate  approval  of  the 
plan.  With  permission.  Mr  Speaker.  I  put 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
resolution- 

Wherea.i.  The  consumers  of  home  heating 
oil  m  the  Conmionwealth.  :ia  well  as  those 
of  the  other  New  England  states,  have  been 
dlscrlniinated  against  for  the  past  decade 
because  of  stringent  quotas  relating  to  the 
Imports  of  r2  fuel  oil;  and 

Whereag.  According  Xc  the  Massachusetts 
Consumers'  Council  the  consumers  of  Mas- 


sachusetts are  overcharged  fortr-rwo  mil- 
Hon  dollars  annually  because  I'f  the  impo- 
bltlon  of  .such  qu(jtii.s  •.aider  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration;  and 

Whereas.  Said  Consumer's  Council  and  the 
New  England  Council  consistently  presen-- 
ed  the  facts  of  such  dlscnmlnato'rv  policies 
before  the  appropriate  federal  bodies;  and 
Whereas.  There  has  been  no  decision  :  j 
rescind  the  executive  order  establlshln? 
such  quotas;  and 

Whereas.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art  Udall  during  his  term  of  office  reported- 
ly  indicated  a  willingness  to  recommend  u-^ 
allocation  of  30.000  barrels  a  iiu\  of  Impor'- 
ed  c2  fuel  oil  to  New  EnKland:  and 

Whrreas.  The  prop^)sed  Foreign  Tr.ule 
Zone  in  Portland  Maine  could  help  to  c  r- 
rect  the  inequities  occasioned  by  the  =2 
luel  oil  quota  cllscrimlnatlon.  bv  lallowlntri 
making  available  an  .iddltlonal  90.000  •., 
101.000  barrels  of  r-2  fuel  oil  In  New  EnL'- 
land  at  reduced  prices;  and 

Whereas.  The  establl.shnient  and  operath.n 
of  an  oil  rennery  at  Machla-sport.  Maine 
would  relieve  the  shortage  of  No.  2  fuel  .  ii 
for  the  consumers  of  liealing  cil  In  the  Com- 
monwealth in  peak  heating  seasons  and 
retard  price  Increases  of  this  necessity  of 
life.    now.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  President  Nixon  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
'>f  Commerce  to  Implement  forthwith  tiie 
Jdall  recommendations  relative  to  the  allo- 
cation of  additional  oil  imports  to  New  Eng- 
land: and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Miui.sachusett.';  Sena'-e 
supports  the  efforts  of  .Senator  Kennedy  and 
other  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
1,'ressional  delegation  ^J  ^ain  approval  of  t!ie 
application  by  the  Maine  Port  Authority  tn 
establish,  operate  and  nialnuun  a  t,'eneral- 
purpose  foreign  trade  /.one  m  Portland. 
Maine  and  a  subzone  for  the  purpose  of  <  ii 
retlnine  in  Machiasport.  Maine;  ind  be  !t 
further 

Re.tolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutlcr.s 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
.ind  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth 
Senate,  adopted.  March  12.  1969 

Norman  L.  Pidceo.v. 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

John  F.  X  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commoniccalth. 


CUTS  IN  SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 
TRULY  SHOCKING 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

'F    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  sharp  cuts  in 
the  bud'-'ui  i)f  Small  Busmess  .Xdminis- 
tration. 

As  we  all  know,  this  agency  was  set  up 
some  years  a^;o  as  a  result  of  the  long 
continued,  \igorous  efforts  of  .some  of  us 
:n  the  Congress  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  small  businessmen,  with  par- 
ticu'ar  reference  to  their  need  for  new 
operatmg  capital  or  refinancing. 

Throughout  the  years.  t!-.o  agency  has 
helped  very  many  small  businessman  by 
L'iving  them  loans  on  rea.sonable  terms, 
which.  ;n  many  instances  swung  the  bal- 
ance between  going  out  of  business  or 
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viayinp    m    business    tor    these    small 
concerns. 

When  I  consider  the  many  benefits 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
lias  brou'-iht  to  ambitious,  hard  working, 
imaginative  small  businessmen,  and  the 
\aluable  help  that  has  been  rendered  in 
this  regard  in  strengthening  our  free  en- 
terpn.se  institutions,  and  in  making  it 
possible  for  many  of  our  most  ambitious 
citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  incen- 
tive and  opportunities  that  exist  in  our 
private  economy,  I  am  shocked  that 
Congress  should  tolerate,  let  alone  give 
impetus,  to  the  cuts  that  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  SBIC  budget  of  Small 
Business  Administration. 

There  lia.s  been  very  little  funding 
available  tor  this  program  since  the  be- 
mnning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1968. 

I  am  very  reliably  informed  after 
careful  inquiries  into  the  situation  af- 
fecting this  a::ency  that  the  curtailment 
of  Government  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1969  as  a  result  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  resulted 
m  a  reduction  of  iJanned  loan  level  to 
the  SBIC  pio-iram  from  S30  million  to 
58  7  million. 

rhis  amount  of  money  !)ermitted  the 
.SBA  t3  honor  and  take  care  of  only 
those  sound  applications  on  hand  as  oi 
June  30.  1968. 

Tire  volume  of  applications  on  hand 
HS  of  June  30.  1968  resulted  from  funds 
curtailed  m  the  fiscal  year  1968  when 
the  planned  '.ending  level  was  reduced 
irom  ?55  million  to  .s24  million. 

This  amount  was  S8.7  million  less  than 
requested  to  cover  all  pending  approved 
loan  applications  on  hand  June  30.  1968. 
,.nd.  to  my  mind,  this  is  a  truly  incred- 
ible and  totally  un.mstified  situation. 

In  an  endeavor  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. SB  A  itself  has  sought  and  ob- 
tained authorization  to  utilize  a  100- 
percent  default  guarantee  program  to 
finance  the  SBIC  loan  requirements. 
This  guarantee  provides  for  a  7-percent- 
j>er-annum  rate  with  no  guarantee  fee 
and  with  ail  .servicing  to  be  done  by 
SBA.  ,    . 

In  view  uf  the  current  money  market 
and  after  extended  effort,  as  yet,  I  am 
advised  that  SBA  has  found  no  takers 
;ind  as  of  the  first  of  March  or  there- 
abouts. It  has  in  excess  of  $20  million 
.:i  approved  loan  applications  awaiting 
junris 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  was  ever  the  intention  of  this 
T'onprcss  to  bring  about  a  situation  like 
this,  and  literally  to  star\e  an  agency 
designed  to  .serve  and  help  small  busi- 
tiess.  and  to  deny  weil-.iu.-tified  loans  to 
small  entrepreneurs  and  businessmen 
who  have  demonstrated  clearly  to  SBA 
the  soundness  and  teasibility  of  their 
loan  applications. 

This  situation  i.s  all  the  more  incom- 
nrehensible  and  incredible  in  the  light  of 
the  experiences  el  the  SBIC  program 
during  the  past  10  years,  since  the  last 
fiscal  vear  has  been  its  most  profitable 
one  in  terms  of  SBIC  viability  and  small 
business  growth. 

This  has  generated  much  interest  in 
the  SBIC  program  by  the  private  sector 
desmng  to  enter  the  venture  capital 
::eld.  To  tiunk  that  adequate  loan  funds 
should  not   be  available  when  this  ac- 
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tivity  occurred  is  indeed  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  when  it  acted  on  the 
so-called  tax  package  deal,  to  make  such 
shocking  reductions  in  the  funds  lor 
SBA  leaving  it  in  the  position  where  it 
has  such  a  large  backlog  of  worthy  loan 
applications  pending  and  thus  handi- 
capping small  business  enterprise,  in 
effect,  nullifying  the  advantages  and 
services  of  the  entire  SBA  program. 

I  hope  and  strongly  urge  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  by  the  committees 
involved  in  this  matter  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  adequate  funding 
and  resources  for  SBA  to  do  the  job  that 
has  to  be  done  for  small  business,  and 
I  urge  immediate  action  be  instituted  to 
lirovide  supplementary  funds  so  that 
this  agency  can  function,  and  take  care 
of  existing  meritorious  loan  applications. 

It  would  be  a  rreat  mistake  and  an 
anamolous  situation  for  Congress  to 
strangle  an  agency  like  SBA.  which  is 
performing  such  valuable  services  for 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  worthy 
small  businessmen  of  the  Nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  AND  THE 
DEMANDS  OF  THE  COMPUTER 
AGE 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
awareness  of  the  need  for  legislative  re- 
organization is  growing,  partly  because 
of  the  realization  that  Congress,  if  it  is 
to  deal  with  the  problems  ot  today,  must 
be  willing  to  utilize  new  technology  that 
can  help  to  improve  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

In  an  article  for  the  December  issue  of 
"Technology  Review,"  John  Saloma.  an 
associate  professor  of  political  science  ai 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, has  analyzed  the  implications  of 
cornputer-based  information  techniques 
for  tlie  Congress  and  the  Presidency  ;n 
the  next  decade.  He  is  optimistic  that 
computer  analysis  can  help  Congressmen 
stay  on  top  of  the  information  explosion 
and  develop  a  more  rational  strategy  of 
problem  solving. 

Mr.  Saloma's  article  outlines  the  pos- 
sible development  of  these  techniques  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  as  increasingly  more  so- 
iJhisticated  machines  become  available. 
His  analysis  suggests  that  Congress  will 
be  faced  with  continual  decisions  regard- 
ing the  use  of  newer  and  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment. 

This  probability  makes  it  all  the  more 
desirable  for  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  which  would  have  the 
charge  of  continual  review  of  new  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval 
systems. 

The  proposed  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969— H.R.  6278— wliich  has 
been  cosponsored  already  by  more  than 
90  Members  of  Congress,  would  establish 
such  a  joint  committee. 
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Mr.  Saloma's  article  follows: 

SYSTEM   Politics:    The   Presidency    .\sd 

Congress  in  the  Fctuke 

I  By  John  S.  Saloma,  3d.  associate  jjrolessor 

of  political  science.   MITi 

(Note. — Is    the    demonstrated    success    of 

new     information     technology     in     busmess. 

iuduslry,   and  private   institutions   transler- 

able   U>'  the   arena  of   public   iioUcymaking? 

The  author  avers  that  It  Is  and  supports  a 

ca.se  for  imperative  action.) 

The  new  directors  ol  our  poluical  destiny 
whom  we  have  sent  to  Washington  will  per- 
lorm  their  duties  for  us  with  s^uperlor  dis- 
patch and  wisdom  if  they  call  into  use 
quickly  the  r.ipldly  develoinng  resources  of 
new  information  ujchnology.  U  is  the  thesis 
of  this  presentation  that  the  availability  ol 
comprehensive  Inlorma'aon  systems  can  to- 
day iiiiprove  the  (luality  and  rationality  of 
decisions  reacheti  in  the  political  process.  I 
believe  further  that  with  responsible  support 
.some  of  the  iinpressive  .idvances  lorecast 
lor  computer  technology  can  by  the  mid-70's 
ijc  adapted  for  the  iiersonalized  use  of  the 
President,  congressmen,  ;'.nd  u  wide  range 
■•:  public  officials. 

Coniput*r-based   analysis   as   it   i?   r*'hned 
over  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century 
will    make   possible    an    .;dvance    in   human 
iut«llecttial  capacity  comparable  to  the  in- 
\ention   of   language,   arable   numerals,  and 
calculus.  With  his  new  ability  to  \iuderstand 
the  dynamics  of  complex  organizations  und 
.-'>cial  Ijrocesses.  '.he  congressman  oi   tumor- 
row  will  explore  a  r.mge  of  jiroblenis  previ- 
ously bevond  the  grrusp  of  his  predecessors. 
Decision-iuakmg.    by    one    definition,     is 
simply  the  'process  ol  convening  informa- 
tion into  action."  First-quality  information 
is  intelligence  that  is  clear,  timely,  reliable, 
■v.ilid.   adequate,  and  wlderangmg.   It   Is   in- 
lormation   that  lavs  a  solid  foundation  for 
decision  and  action— the  kind  of  Intelligence 
a  conscientious  legislator  nrast  have  whether 
It  Is  technical  inlonnatlon  i defining  the  con- 
•ent  of  a  policy  issue)   or  political  iniorma- 
■lon    (Concerned   with   the   relative  strength 
,,1   competing  claims  and  the  consequences 
..:    .■,lteTna'..ive    decisions i. 

Mld-1970  is  only  six  years  away— is  it  pos- 
sible  that    improvements   in   the   legislative 
process  from  wide  use  of  advanced  d.ita  sys- 
lems    win    actuallv    be    achieved    by    1975? 
.-tudies  bv  RAND  Corporation  experts  sug- 
■est  that  bv  the  early  1970's  computers  will 
be  .'-mall,  poweriul.  plentiiul.  and  mexpen- 
'ilve.    Computing  power  will   be  available   to 
aiyor.e  who  needs  it.  or  wants  it.  or  can  use 
;•    Lither    bv    means   ol    a    personal   console 
■r.nected  to  some  large  central  facility,  or 
by    a    small    personal    machine.    Additional 
projections  foresee,  by  1975,  a  computer  that 
will  make  possible  automatic  libraries  able  to 
look  up  and  reproduce  copy;   by  1978.  ;iuto- 
inated  looking  up  cl  legal  information,  and 
the   widespread   use   of   automatic    decision- 
niaking  at  the  management  level  for  indus- 
trial   and    national    planning.    By   the    inid- 
1980's.  the  computer  will  begin  tj  realize  its 
potential  as  a  research  tool  through  model- 
ing and  experimentation,  as  an  integral  pan 
of  the  educational  system,  and  in  areas  sucii 
,;3    medicine    and    biological    sciences.    The 
chances  are  that  technical  advance  will  cm- 
tinue  to  outpace  political  appUcatlons.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  Congress  will  adapt  to 
this   potential   b'c.t   at  what  speed.   Tlie   se- 
quence of  acceptance  may  go  something  like 
this: 

First,  congressional  resistance  to  computer 
•echnologv.  notablv  the  lailtu-e  to  fund  any 
central  computational  facility  for  use  by  the 
Congress,  the  f..ilure  to  budget  any  allow- 
ance for  congressmen  to  utilize  other  f.i- 
cilitles.  and  the  f.dlure  to  provide  analyst 
staif  for  the  use  of  the  committees  and  or 
members: 

Ihen.  limited  congressional  acceptance  of 
computer  facilities  and  analyst  siatf  with  ac- 
cess tichtly  controlled  by  the  individual 
committees  and  or  parly  leadership:  and 
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Finally  open  congressional  acceptance, 
with  all  members  enjoylnR  •rree"  use  of  com- 
puter facilities  and  full  access  to  stoff  and 
data  resources  According  to  our  assumed 
projection.  Congress  could  have  moved  all 
the  way  to  the  third  situation  by  the  mld- 
1970  s 
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rHC    NEW   CONGRESS 197S   COmON 

What  would  a  Congress  look  like  In  this 
third  st.ige  of  .'ree  exchange  and  availability 
of  information •>  We  can  sujtgest  a  few  in- 
triguing possibilities- 

I    The  contributions  of  the  Individual  leg- 
islator would  be  consilderably  enhancec*    Al- 
though  only   minority   of   congressmen   -xVA 
chot>se  t  J  play  the  role  of  legislative  Inventor 
or  watchdog,  the  effectiveness  of  such  mem- 
bers win   be  enormously  i.icreased   by  com- 
puter-assisted    techniques     of     search     and 
analysi.s    Members   will   be   free   to    •browse" 
through  :!ie  data  archives  in  developing  and 
.ns.'iessin';  ;eRUlat:ve  alternatives    -S-jme  legis- 
lators win  hire  professional  nnalysta  on  iheir 
office  staffs  '  r  ncquire  ri:iaIytlra:'sijllK  them- 
selves   While  such  legislative  diligence  will 
stiu  be  the  exception,  one  ran  readily  fore- 
see a  congressman  sItUng  at  a  connole  in  his 
office  pouring  over  computer  print-out  into 
the  late-  evening  hours  or  over  the  weekend 
and   cuttlcg   -hrriirh    *.hr   :\'»pcr  arguments 
and  .f-LiiiScarioii .  ,  [  executive  programs  with 
penetrating  lines  of  quesUons   The  possibil- 
ity of   abuse  also  exists    but   the   wetcht  of 

past  L-ongresslonal  experi ••■    -.  that 

most     ■  nv'  pi.»n  will  •.  .     ive'tl- 

gativr^  power  wi.sely.  In  Mtiviton-  -hat  in- 
vite adversary  .irgriment  .if.ernatlve  posl- 
tlon-s  and  points  of  view  will  be  more  'hor- 
oughlv  developed  and  cogently  presented 

2    Ad   hoc  congresslon.ll   .study   and    -vork 
>;roups    would    freely    form   and    (li*perse   :is 
^ow    and    challenging    tasks    arose    at    the 
i:.-erstlces  of   committee   power    Warren   G. 
Dcr.n:-     Ph  D      55     .ind     nt»ier'5    have    sug- 
gested that  -ransient  work  groups  composed 
of  interdisciplinary   teams  of  highly  skilled 
specialists  win  replace  hlerarrhlal  bureauc- 
racy as  the  dominant  form  of  organl/armn 
In  the  post-Industrial  society  (see  Technol- 
ogy Review.  Apr     106$    !)    ^6  and  Apr     t9€8. 
p.    77)     The   congressional    milieu   with   Its 
weak    hlerarcnlal    structure   offers    a    logical 
setting  for  such  work  eroups    Congressmen 
who  might  :ack  the  requisite  -skills  or  re- 
sources  to   tackle  a  legislative   problem   by 
thcmyelves    ro  ild    easily    pool    their    effort'^ 
The   work   of  study  groups  would   be   "col- 
lateral"  to  that  of  the  standing  committees. 
but  would  Introduce  a  'helpful  and  needed 
resilience    Into    the   congressional    posture." 
In  the  wor;ls  of  Oeoree  E    Airrr-e    former  Fx- 
pcutlve  Director  of  the  Vatlonal  Commltf.ee 
for  an  Effective  Congress   To  the  extent  that 
such   work   CToups    succeeded   and    poeed    a 
competitive   challege   to   the   existing   com- 
mittee  structure,   they  might  «erve   to   im- 
prove  the  quality  of  committees  generally, 
standing  cnmmittee  leaders  mieht  seek   to 
'o-oot     able     young     members,     according 
greater  weight   -o  ■  ub)ect  mntt.er  expertise 
They  might  al.so  advance  talented  members 
'o  subcommittee  chairmanships  faster  than 
might   otherwise   have    been    -he   rase    The 
•ommlttee  system  of  Congress  will   still  be 
■rganUed  In  terms  nf  the  norms  r.f  speclal- 
Ijatlon    nnd    reciprocity,    but    specialization 
viu  be  much  less  dependent  on  the  oppor- 
•unitv    of    one's    initial    committee    ;issign- 
ment  and  accumulated  ?enlorlty  than  It  wU! 
be   on   the   Indiudual   members   motivation 
••nd  time  commitment  to  mastering  a  given 
:irf.<.  of  substantive  policy  and  appropriate 
Instruments  for  analysis 

3.  While  Information  systems  afford  new 
possibilities  for  specialization  and  Increased 
committee  power— especially  In  the  area  of 
legislative  oversight  or  control  of  the  execu- 
tive bureaucracy— they  should  also  afford 
posaibllities  to  "democratize"  committee 
power   Where  limited  Information  previously 


conferred  Important  ndvanUiges  on  those 
few  individuals  who  had  the  legislative  sen- 
iority and  central  committee  positions  to  ac- 
cumulate such  Information,  now  generalized 
.ivni'ablllty  of  Information  and  program 
anolyses  would  enable  junior  committee 
member?  and  interested  congressmen  not  on 
the  committee  to  gain  n  belter  understand- 
ing of  the  iMues  Involved  The  majority 
would  have  greater  lipportunltv  to  Influence 
committee  action  .md  to  prevail  ajralnst  the 
committre  on  the  iloor  when  lt«  action  was 
not  represenutlve  of  tht  views  of  the  entire 
membership 

4   Generalized  information  systems  should 
enable  Congresjt  to  siitlsfy  both  the  neces- 
»lty  for  ^pecull^;^t|on  and  the  goal  of  com- 
prehensive policy  review   Where  information 
on  execuuve  agency  activities  has  been  com- 
partmentalized within  the  executive  budget 
and   the  rongressicnal  committee  sy-iicm    it 
would  now  be  available  on  a  comprehensive 
basis     The    ■*.pecial  analyses'"  of  the   federal 
budget  .ilreadv  being  developed  by  the  Bu- 
reau  of   the   Budget   are   a   prototvpe  of  the 
kind  of  comprehrn*.lvtf  Information  that  con- 
gressional  committees   will    be   able  to   tap. 
Individual     congressional     ...mmltiees.     no 
longer   llnilted   to  Information   within   their 
agency  Jurisdiction,  could  become  Important 
poinw  for  government-wide  prugr.im  review 
and  ro-ordlnution   Where  the  President  alone 
h.:i«  had  the  information  to  develop  n  nnvi  ^- 
or*   of   agency   co-ordlnaiion.    congressional 
committees  would  now  *u.ire  that  informa- 
tion, and  the  authority  vj  u»p  it.  subject  to 
the  majority  cupport  of  Congre;)s 

BECOCNnMNC      t:iK      lMi>Za\TIVT: 

TItM«  desirable  gonis  are  not  ouUiide  reallit- 
able  range -..ir(f.idy  thov  are  within  the  gun- 
»lg!itd  of  some  forward-t  inking  legislators. 
A  resonant  note  of  antlclp  :t:on  can  be  heard 
on  Capitol  Hill  Membcrn  privately  cxpre.sa 
the  desire  to  be  aware  of  comin„-  problems  so 
they  can  gear  up"  for  them  A  few  senators 
and  congreMmen  already  sense  that  Informa- 
tion technology  u  the  coming  thing  and  are 
investing  their  own  time  a.i  well  .s  that  of 
•heir  committee  and  oince  staffs  la  develop- 
ing closer  famlllaruy  with  information  sys- 
tems 

Most  articulate  among  .spokesmen  for 
congressional  action  Is  Representative  Rob- 
ert .McClory  of  Illinois,  who,  during  the  89th 
Congress,  introduced  the  first  bin  m  either 
House  or  Senate  directly  applying  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  to  the  work  of 
Congress.  In  January.  1068.  the  legislative 
branch  acquired  its  first  .uitomatic  dita 
processing  Installation— nn  on-line  tprminal 
system.  Installed  In  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
Library  of  Congress  It  en.-.bles  L  R.S.  to  re- 
cord and  store  on  magnetic  tape  descriptions 
of  all  bills  and  rpsolutions  introduced  la  the 
90th  Congress  After  reviewing  the  system. 
Mr  McCIory  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
next  automatic  daut  j^rocessing  applications 
might  be: 

1.  Dally  print-outa  summarizing  the  pre- 
vious day's  congressional  action. 

2.  An    automated    Index   ot   congressional 
documenta  and  legal  periodicals 

3    Up-to-the-nunuie  Information  on  legis- 
lative Issues  scheduled  for  debate. 

4.  Vote  (ummaries  on  bills  already  passed. 

5.  SUtus  of  legislation   pending  in  com- 
mittee. 

6.  Description    of    Information    stored    on 
computer  files  In  the  executive  departments. 

Although  several  .state  legislatures  have 
been  well  In  advance  of  Congress  in  develop- 
ing applications  of  the  computer  In  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  Washington  atmosphere 
Is  now  thick  with  Interest.  Committees  of 
the  Congress  are  giving  Increasing  attention 
to  A  DP,  poealbllltles.  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  has  developed  several  papers  on 
the  subject  for  congres.,ional  consideration; 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  installed 


a  new  Systems  Analysis  Section  In  Its  offlie 
of  Policy  and  Special  Studies:  several  pri- 
vately sponsored  Washington  seminars  havc 
been  held  on  information  teclmology  in- 
eluding  those  convened  by  the  .American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search,  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  eve- 
ning panels  brought  together  bv  the  Wash- 
ington Operations  Research  Council  and  the 
Institute  of  Management  Sciences, 

A  number  of  competitive  dimensions  in 
Congress  are  likely  to  accelerate  ncceptanre 
of  innovations  In  decision-making  developed 
in  the  private  sector  or  Executive  branch- 
the  built-in  tension  between  .luthorlzlng 
and  appropriations  committees  both  eager  to 
control  pro;^ram  decision;  the  publicity  in- 
centive for  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  generally  to  identlfv  themselves 
with  innovations  and  to  push  for  their  Im- 
plementation; the  perennial  congressional 
fear  that  Congress  Is  yielding  Initiative  and 
authority  to  the  President;  party  competi- 
tion; and  the  generational  divide  between 
"activist"  and  high  seniority  congressmen 
While  there  .ire  many  factors  thut  will  rein- 
force traditional  ways  of  making  decisions 
within  Congress,  change  is  Inevitable  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Congress  cannot 
afford  not  to  follow  the  raUonallzatlon  of 
Executive  decision-making. 

The  real  change  In  congressional  attitude 
and  skills  wUl  probably  not  be  fcU.  however 
unui    a   new   generation   of   political    talen* 
with  practical  experience  with  computers- 
through  universities  and  the  private  sector- 
begins   to  enter   Congress.   This   cliange   will 
come  sooner   than  most  realize.  One  fresh- 
man congressman,  formerly  emploved  bv  the 
International    Business    Machines    Corpora- 
tion and  a  candidate   for   the   doctorate   In 
business  government     relatlon.s     fro.-n     the 
Harvard  Business  School,  Donald  W.  Rlegle 
Jr  ,  of  Michigan,  caused  somewhat  of  a  stir 
m  Washlngttm  in  the  fall  of  1967  bv  sendln- 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNama'I 
a   request   for  a  matrix  of  85   specific   data 
Hems  for  which  he   i  Rlegle)    had  written  a 
computer  program.   Another   freshman  sen- 
ator with   a   combined   tnglneerin£;   and   law 
background.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr..  of  Ten- 
nessee, lectured  the  Association  for  Comput- 
ing .Machinery  about  the  Impending  nuclear 
power  breakthrough  In  breeder  reactors  that 
culd  produce  power  at  almost  zero  fuel  cost 
and  the  need  for  a  much  broader  cougrcs- 
olonal  overview  and  plan  for  the  technoloe- 
ical  and  social  revolution  that  this  implied 
Senator  Baker  has  been  an  articulate  spokes- 
tnan  for  a  new  Senate  Select  Committee  for 
Technology    ^nd    the    Human    Environment 
However  i.mpresslve  Individual  exa.-np;es  may 
be.   Congress   as   an    institution    !:.'is   yet   to 
experience  the  potential  of  Information  tech- 
nology 

riRsr    impact:    the    EXEcrrn'E    bia.nch 
Whether  the  Congress  acts  sooner  or  late' 
to  improve  Uie  legislative  process  by  using 
new  information  technology.  Its  most  explo- 
sive    immediate    pollUcal     Impact     will     be 
within  tlie  Executive  Branch    The  ratlonal- 
li'Atlon   of   proctram   choice   through   greater 
availability  of  Information  and  a  more  care- 
ful and  explicit  statement  of  program  objec- 
tives. alternaUves.  and  results  will  move  the 
locus  of  program  decision  toward  the  cabinet 
secretary  and  the  President.  More  adequate 
Information  systems  will  permit  s^me  func- 
tlonaJ   decentralization   of  subordinate   pro- 
gram decisions  although  the  thrust  will  be 
toward  more  effective  policy  control  from  the 
top    As  the  compartmenutllzed  Information 
resources   of    Individual    agencies    are    inte- 
grated Into  comprehensive  Information  sys- 
tems,  political   executives   will   have  greater 
leverage  over  the  bureaucracy    The  new  in- 
formation  technology   will   .accentuate   hier- 
archical  control   and   reduce   IcpUlatlve  bar- 
gaining within  the  Executive    The  declslon- 
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making  prore.s.s  will  accordingly  become 
more  r'.osrci 

The  Executive  Branch  Is  already  a  leg  up 
m  A  DP  .n  the  Legislative  through  Its  re- 
cent experipncc  with  P  P,B  S.  (  Planning-Pro- 
L-ramjning-Budgetlng-Systeml ,  The  likely  ex- 
trapolation of  this  experience  is  t  iward  the 
development  of  a  corps  of  lutrhly  trained  pro- 
lession.il  'analyst"  st.ilfs  within  the  Bureau 
■  if  the  Budget  and  thp  departmental  secre- 
t  iry  level.  The  power  of  these  trained  ex- 
jierts  in  the  technology  nf  Information  proc- 
cslne  will  pose  new  pr.iblems  for  congres- 
.~,onal  oversight.  At  a  minimum,  Conaress  will 
li.ive  to  develop  i'.s  own  .malyllcal  staff  If  it 
Is  to  monitor  Executive  decision-making. 
.More  importimt,  it  must  watch  for  and  cor- 
lect  now  b;.ases  of  .'=p<:'clalizatii<n.  Some  ob- 
servers question  whether  the  new  profession 
of  systems  analysis,  drawing  on  multiple 
h  ickcrounds  of  economics,  physics,  and  en- 
t  necrlnp,  can  adequ.itely  deal  with  political 
decisions,  fiver-all  .■•trateElc  i)lanning,  and 
public  policy-makint:  Required  Instead  may 
l';»  more  iid\anced  professional  knowledge  and 
training  that  inteft.-.ite.s  the  disciplines  uf 
j.jlltlcul   science   and   public   :;dministration 

V  :vh  systems  analysis,  tiecision  theory,  and 
<■  onomic  theory-   I  e..  political  analysis. 

Whatever  their  training,  such  well  or- 
f  mlzed  and  technically  sopliistlcated  groups 

V  -.11  t,',iln  power  nt  the  expense  of  less  well- 
crganlzed,  less  articulate  groups.  Political 
;■  :ider=  who  comb.r.e  technical  education  and 
.-  phlstication  with  g  lod  i;olitical  judgment 
v:ll  enjoy  an  ad'.ant.ige  (-ver  old-line  poli- 
T  rians.   The   government   bureaucracy   as   a 

V  'lole.  '.vlth  continuous  "inside  access"  to 
1  formation  systems,  will  enjoy  an  Initial 
P  nver  advantage  vis-a-vis  the  legislature,  the 
L'  neral  electorate,  and  nongovernmental 
groups.  As  it  becomes  more  pervasive,  the 
IT'W  information  t  cr.nology  will  introduce 
c:  liilitatue  change.s  btvmning  In  the  Execu- 
i  e  Branch  rnd  extending  outward — in  the 
I    '.ure   of   the   .American   system.   The   need 

make  one's  political  objectives  or  goals 
niore  explicit  withai  t!ie  budeetary  process 
V.  It  expose  more  conflict  and  disagreement 
tlian  .Americans  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  ch.mces  are.  however,  that  we  will  know 
much  more  about  ourselves  and  our  politics 
and  that  tlils  will  both  ease  and  complicate 
tlie  problem  of  building  political  consensus. 
If  the  Executive  decision  process  limits  Inter- 
nal bargaining,  the  Congress  may  gain  an  en- 
hniced  mie  in  developing  political  consensus. 
Three  major  consequences,  therefore,  are 
llticly  to  fallow  increased  rationalization  of 
Executive  decision-making,  especially  in  the 
budget  process  ■ 

1  Centra!!z:itlon  of  efective  decision-mak- 
ing under  the  President  and  his  chief  cabi- 
net officers: 

2  Development  of  a  professional  "analyst" 
cl.iss  wTthln  the  eovernment  and  the  need 
to  reconcile  new  forms  of  specialization  with 
bro.ider  social  .md  political  perspectives:  and 

"<  A  more  explicit,  cmdid  style  of  politics 
which  may  complicate  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing political  consensus. 

SOMB     PAYOrr     PROJECTIONS 

I  et's  project  ourselves  into  the  inld-70's, 
aau  beyond  when  advanced  information 
technology  has  been  widely  adapted  for  gov- 
e:iimental  Ueclsloii-niakinft.  We  have  sug- 
P"-'od  some  of  the  changes  this  will  bring  at 
t  I'  level  s;, stems  pi)U!ics  ithc  way  decision 
structures  are  organized  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal 
givernment.  What  will  be  the  gains  or  pay- 
c  Is  for  the  policy-maker  himself?  FYom 
enalogles  drawn  largely  from  experience  in 
lidustrial  organizations,  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing projections  of  computer  application  to 
governmental  decision-making  to  be  neither 
exaji^-erated  nor  unrealistic  for  the  potential 
of  new  information  technology: 

1,  Improved  quality  of  information  and 
•.nformatxon  processing,  oiie  of  the  moet  ob- 
vious .liiv.inces   that   will   be  made  possible 
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by  the  new  Information  technology  is  in- 
creased quality  of  Information  (including 
factors  such  as  relevance,  precision,  com- 
pleteness, and  tlmelincisi  and  quality  of  In- 
fiirmatlon  pri  ce.-^m:'  ( Liccur.;cv.  .-peed,  .ibil- 
ity  to  handle  complex  relationsliips,  liexlbll- 
ity,  and  potential  for  odification  in  .stand- 
ard rules) . 

The  resource  and  delay  costs  to  the  Indi- 
vidual decision-maker  who  has  access  to  gov- 
ernmental Information  systems  will  in  time 
be  minimal.  Assuming  for  the  time  being  no 
political  restraints  on  access,  the  decision- 
maker should  be  able,  through  proper  speci- 
fication, to  locate  all  relevant  Information 
anywhere  In  the  system  almost  Instantane- 
ously, Geograpliical  and  other  forms  of 
information  ■  i.-,olallon"  will  end  with  a 
nationally  land  eventually  internal ionallvi 
integrated  informal  ion  system.  The  metficien- 
cies  and  costs  of  information  communica- 
tion within  human  systems  will  be  Lireely 
eliminated  as  many  of  the  information  proc- 
essing functions  of  bureaucracies  are  as- 
sumed by  programmed  machines.  The  elimi- 
nation of  middle  men  between  top  offlcials 
and  data  gatherers  or  their  replacement  by 
top  level  data  analysts  will  effect  a  major 
reduction  in  hierarchical  distortion, 

A  vivid  example  of  this  potential  of  the 
computer  to  eliminate  inefficiencies  m  in- 
formation processing  and  retrieval  is  the  cur- 
rent congressional  concern  with  the  "gov- 
ernment d'issier."  Each  individual  nti/en 
leaves  behind  him  a  trail  cf  public  and  pri- 
vate records  from  the  time  of  his  birth.  Much 
of  this  information  is  retained  in  the  files 
of  government  agencies  scattered  around 
Washington  and  the  country:  income  tax  re- 
ttims,  applications  for  government  employ- 
ment, security  clearance  checks,  toclal  se- 
curity and  unemployment  benefits,  i  ensu.s 
data.  etc.  While  access  to  some  files  is  limited 
by  confidentiality  restrictions  and  liir.its  of 
disclosure,  it  is  still  technically  feasible  to 
collect  an  enormous  amount  cl  information 
on  a  single  individual. 

On  the  poEitive  side,  the  compu-er  will 
give  man  the  c.ipa;;ity  to  inierrog  ite  and  re- 
organize massive  d:ita  files  almost  instantan- 
eously for  Social  science  researcii  U-able  In- 
formation which  Is  iiccessible  to  c'eci.-ion- 
makers  acting  under  time  pressure  s'aoiild 
be  increased  by  several  orders  of  magnitude. 

2.  Improved  cha7ir}i^hv,g  of  iufotrrnnon— 
easing  the  problem  of  information  overload. 
In  our  foreseeable  future  tnere  will  always  b? 
more  problems  culling  for  tiie  attention  of  a 
congressman  than  iie  can  possibly  consider. 
But  v.-ith  the  computer  the  problem  of  In- 
formation overload  will  be  m.)r?  Mibject  to 
the  control  of  tiie  individual  decision-maker. 
He  will  have  tiie  potential  to  pet  •■on  trp"  of 
his  work  The  computer  can  be  pixigrammed 
to  provide  top  decislon-m.ikers  with  "excep- 
tion" Infcrmaiion  demanding  attention  or 
action.  The  problem  i:  n-.anascment  Infor- 
mation, according  to  Gilbert  Burck.  is  "not 
how  to  get  information  t  j  the  top.  but  how 
to  keep  useless  information  from  coming  to 
the  top."  Decision-makers  mav  .=peciiy  :n 
advance  what  types  oi  information  tiiev  wisii 
to  receive  on  given  subjects  of  interest  ss 
new  information  becomes  available,  Centr.;! 
libraries  or  document  centers  can  then  serv- 
ice the  individual  decislon-n.aker  a.^cordina 
to  his  "interest  profile"  through  a  technique 
of  "selective  dissemination  ot  Information.' 

T.he  computer  will  enable  the  decision- 
maker to  specify  one  or  more  cf  se^era!  in- 
formation formats  and  to  reorganize  d.it.:'.  ::: 
terms  of  a  desired  format.  Instead  of  being 
a  largely  passive  recipient  of  itiformation.  •  'ne 
decision-maker  will  be  able  to  Interact  with 
the  data  system  using  it  as  an  active  search 
mechanism  as  well.  Whether  he  uses  such 
control  to  enhance  his  legislative  perform- 
ance will  depend  on  such  human  factors  as 
courage,  perception,  imagination,  sensitivity, 
and  achievement  motivation. 

3.  Improved  qiuility  of  the  human  decision 
process.  The  computer  has  already  demon- 
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strated  its  capacity  to  discipline  human 
thought  processes.  It  requires  clear  and  pre- 
cise instructioiis.  It  must  be  told  in  every 
detail  w  hat  it  is  to  do  and  It  follows  orders  — 
even  incorrect  orders — with  exactitude.  The 
computer  is  not  only  enabling  but  forcing 
the  iiioclern  executive  to  think  more  ex- 
plicitly and  an.ilytlcallv — to  make  m.ire  for- 
mal his  decision-making  proce.-s  and  specify 
his  judgments.  More  advanced  computer  pro- 
grams rerluce  tiie  amount  of  necessary  de- 
tailed iii.structlon  but  reprimand  the  pro- 
grammer \.hen  lie  makes  an  error.  Even- 
tually, .1.-  computer  languages  are  continually 
simplified,  men  will  "tell"  the  computer  what 
they  want  and  delegate  to  tlie  computer  the 
authority  to  "tell"  them  what  tiiey  n.u:  t  do 
to  get  It." 

4.  The  capacity  for  ijstcms  tlr,ril:;ng  and 
systerns  analysis.  T.he  analytical  concepts 
.ihd  teciiniques  associated  with  the  new  in- 
formaiion  technology — systems  nialysls. 
program  budgeting — are  not  p  irilcul-arly 
new.  What  Is  new  Is  the  capacity  of  auto- 
niailc  data  processing  to  make  "operaUonal" 
tiie  concept  of  an  organization  us  a  total 
^ystem.  'Men  are  not  good  c.ilculators  of  the 
uynainic  behavior  of  complicated  systems," 
according  to  Professor  Jay  \V.  Forrester, 
.S  M.  '45.  who  has  pioneered  research  m  in- 
dustrial dynamics,  "The  Intuitive  judgment 
of  oven  a  skilled  Investigator  l'^  cuite  un- 
reliable lu  anticipating  the  dynamic  be- 
havior of  a  simple  information-ieedback 
system  of  perhaps  five  or  six  v.iriables,"  he 
writes.  A  computer  can  handle  such  a  prob- 
lem with  relative  ease. 

Melvin  Anshen  considers  this  "enlarge- 
ment of  the  total  range  of  decision-making" 
,.s  iiotentially  the  most  valuable  contrlbu- 
ticii  of  the  new  Information  technology  to 
111.111  tcement  practice.  It  Is  now  possible  for 
the  first  time  for  the  human  deriEion-niaker 
to  consider  the  total  activity  <  :  an  organi- 
zation as  "a  .simple'  integrated  system. 
Within  this  system,  a  dynamic  nctv.-ork  of 
rt-lationships  cin  bo  discerned  .ihd  meas- 
ured, with  feedback  loops  and  forces  for 
multiplying  i.nd  d:impenlng  tlie  effects  of 
ivCtions  at  earlier  stages  in  the  continuous 
process.  Analytical  techniques  based  on  t'ne 
programmed  computer  permit  managers  to 
slmu.ate  the  performance  of  such  a  system 
and  test  its  output  under  a  r.ihire  of  chang- 
ing v.iriables  withiia  and  outside  the  s-.stem. 
This  tf^chnical  advance  is  only  one  among 
many  po.=sibilities  now  available  for  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  decision-making." 

5,  .4  lengthened  Timc-p<"sprctn-e  uith 
greater  opportunity  for  strategic  planning. 
The  new  information  technology  should  ef- 
fect important  cluuiges  in  tlie  time  perspec- 
tive c:  the  decision-maker.  The  amount  of 
crisis  decision-making,  i.e..  time  spent  in 
reading  t'j  unanticipated  crises,  should  be 
decreased  by  the  development  oi  better 
warning  Indicators  and  nionitcring  systems. 
Simulation  will  permit  tiie  e^^onoraic  prep- 
aration of  major  contingency  p'.ans.  The 
nianigement  Infcrmation  c/cle  wiV.  be  re- 
duced significantly  by  real-time  information 
systems.  The  concept  of  "feedback"  defined 
as  "the  decision  riisponse  to  tl:e  state  of  the 
Evstem"  will  be  supplemented  by  a  new  con- 
cept of  "feed-forwrird"  relating  to  "decision 
resjxinses  to  anticipated  future  disturbances 
of  the  subsvstem  being  controlled  by  the 
decision-maker."  in  the  words  r:  Martin 
Greenberger. 

The  procra.m.Tiing  of  routine  decisions  and 
the  control  of  Information  overload  t'irough 
techniques  of  .^elective  dissemination  will 
both  Ecrve  to  free  the  decision-maker  from 
the  burden  of  repetitive  operations  and  de- 
t.iiled  Information,  The  "remedial  orienta- 
tion" of  Incremental  policy-making  will  be 
replaced  by  an  orientation  tow.ard  the  future. 
The  policy-mak.ng  as  opposed  :■.'  the  admin- 
istrative role  of  the  public  official  will  be  en- 
hanced. The  new  information  t^-chnology  will 
draw  the  attention  of  analysts  and  decision- 
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makers    to    higher-level,    longer-term    prob- 
lems 

6  TUe  breakthrnugli  i-i  coUaboratue  rr- 
learch. — "the  on-line  intellectual  commu- 
nity" The  computer  will  enable  or  facilitate 
two  types  of  significant  advance  in  collabo- 
rative research — which  In  the  long  run  may 
well  tje  Us  ktrefttest  t'ontrlbiitlon  to  man's 
capacity  for  problem  solving  The  first  of 
these  gains  in  the  cumulative  storage  and 
preservi^tlon  of  solutions— a  kind  of  division 
of  Intellectual  labor — and  the  second,  in 
the  potential  for  man-machine-man  inter- 
action 

New  and  more  refined  computer  programs 
are  constantly  being  developed,  tested  .ind 
stored  The  compiler  .illows  the  computer  pro- 
gr:»mmer  to  call,  combine,  co-ordinate  and 
use  routines  or  programs  'hat  are  iilready 
perfected  -uid  stored  In  the  romputer  In 
theory,  once  .i  parricul.^r  problem  situation 
Is  solved  It  is  .solved  for  all  :lme  Other  users 
of  the  computer  network  can  draw  on  any 
approved  program  that  is  in  the  system. 
Ciiveti  the  Urtually  infallible  memory  of  the 
computer,  .til  gains  or  improvemenrs  in 
technUiues  of  computation  .ind  .malvsls.  no 
matter  how  incremental.  ,ire  preserved  until 
better  techniques  ire  perfected  .iiid  may  be 
retrieved,  used  .-ind  refined  by  contemporary 
and  future  generations  of  decision-makers. 
Computers  will  rapidly  take  over  most  of 
the  routine,  repetitive  decisions  that  can  t>e 
programmed  at  the  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment .ind  other  large  organizations  Even  in 
the  area  of  nonspeclflcally  programmed  or 
lll-«tructured.  novel  problems,  the  com- 
puter will  become  a  powerful  tool.  If  most 
human  decisions  have  an  underlying  struc- 
ture, as  disjointed.  Incremental,  restricted 
in  icope  iis  that  structure  mav  be.  In  time 
computer  programmers  .ind  in^lysts  will  dis- 
cover and  program  the  Implicit  decision 
techniques,  rules,  ^nd  c-oefflclent.s  Already 
computer  programs  based  on  the  analysis  of 
past  managerial  behavior  have  proved  more 
efficient  than  continued  management  prac- 
tices lie.  rules  of  thumb  I  based  on  ex- 
perience Most  computer  experts  do  not  ex- 
pect the  computer  'o  replace  the  human  de- 
cision-maker but  rather  to  extend  his  plan- 
ning and  ieclsional  capacities  through  the 
continued  refinement  of  man-machine 
interaction 

Even  more  significant  than  the  steady  de- 
velopment iif  computer  programs  is  the  ad- 
vent in  prototj'pe  form  of  the  on-line  in- 
tellectual community"  based  on  man-com- 
puter interaction  and  computer-facilitated 
co-operation  among  men  in  university  set- 
ting. Carl  F  J  Overhage  and  R  Joyce  Har- 
man.  45.  describe  the  potential  breakthrough 
based  on  the  experience  jf  Project  MAC  '  re- 
search and  development  of  Machine-Aided 
Cognition  .ind  Multiple-Access  Computer 
systems*   at  M  I  T. 

Because  communication  among  men  Is 
fallible,  and  because  heretofore  men  did  not 
have  etTective  ways  of  expressing  complex 
ideas  unambiguously— and  recalling  them, 
testing  them,  transferring  them,  and  con- 
verting them  from  a  static  record  into  ob- 
servable, dynamic  behavior — the  accumula- 
tion of  correlatable  contributions  was  op- 
posed by  continual  erosion;  and  melding  of 
contributions  was  hampered  by  divergencies 
of  convention  und  format  that  kept  one  man's 
Ideas  from  meshing  with  another's.  TTie 
prospect  :s  that,  when  several  or  many  peo- 
ple work  together  within  the  context  of  an 
on-line.  Interactive,  community  computer 
network,  the  superior  facilities  of  that  net- 
work for  expressing  Ideas,  preserving  facts. 
modeling  processes,  and  Information  and  the 
same  behavior — those  superior  facilities  will 
so  foster  the  growth  and  Integration  of 
knowledge  that  the  Incidence  of  major 
achievements  will  be  markedly  increased." 

Comparable  networks  will  in  time  be  avail- 
able In  business  and  government  and  be- 
tween sectors  of  each  of  these  communltlea 
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with  overlapping  research  interests  The 
promise  of  man-machine-man  Interaction 
for  pure  and  applied  research  is  one  of  the 
scarcely  realized  but  most  staggering  poten- 
tials of  the  new  Information  technology 

OBSTKOCnONS   TO   THE   INFORMATJOM 
REVOH'TION 

Having  thus  surveyed  some  of  the  more 
Impressive  rewards  th.it  unquestionably 
await  both  managers  and  law-glvers  of  gov- 
ernment when  they  discover  and  develop  the 
full  potential  of  Information  technology,  we 
must  plant  a  few  red  Hags  along  the  com- 
puter highway  Lessening  Information  con- 
straints on  and  Increasing  the  potency  of 
analytical  tools  available  to  decision-makers 
win  not  remove  many  current  dilemmas  m 
decision-making  These  limitations  go  well 
beyond  Information  us  such 

1.  The  problem  of  valuer  If  we  define  poli- 
ties as  a  strxiggle  for  control  stemming  from 
conflict  over  the  direction  of  social  life, 
liver  policy,  it  U  clear  that  the  central  prob- 
lem 'it  politics  is  one  uf  values,  not  infor- 
mation. Declsion-mnklng  Involves  values  at 
.lU  stages  Choice  .^ctlvlty  especially  requires 
levels,  It  may  be  possible  to  compare 
.ilternatives  and  choose  a  more  efficient 
rneuns  for  achieving  ;m  ugreed  upon  objective 
such  as  disease  control.  Improved  maternal 
and  child  health  care,  or  improved  Income 
maintenance  i  Even  this  approach,  it  should 
be  noted  ignores  the  problem  of  interper- 
aonal  comparison  of  utility  i  But  .it  higher 
program  levels,  can  Improved  information 
help  -I  decision-maker  weigh  major  dissim- 
ilar program  alternatives  such  as  an  antl- 
b.nlUstlc  missile  system  or  a  domestic  Mar- 
shall plan  for  the  nation's  urban  centers? 
Only  insof.ir  as  such  Information  gives  the 
President,  the  budget  director,  or  the  con- 
cressman  better  understanding  of  what  X 
million  dollars  allocated  to  program  alterna- 
tive A  or  B  will  actually  buy  In  benefits.  In 
government,  budgeting  is  a  political  activ- 
ity and  the  problem  of  choice  or  allocation 
ultimately  remaitjs  une  of  values. 

The  decision-maker's  values  will  also  shape 
his  Intelligence  .ictivity.  le.  finding  occa- 
sions for  making  decisions,  and  his  design 
.ictlvlty — how  he  structures  alternatives  for 
choice  Data  must  be  itructured  it  organized 
before  they  become  meaningful.  Predeter- 
mined tiaia-structures  can  help,  but  the  deci- 
sion-maker himself  must  constantly  synthe- 
size knowledge  in  an  interdisciplinary  fash- 
ion He  must  interpret,  project,  and  inter- 
connect fragmented  information  The  polit- 
ical decision-maker  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  select  and  adapt  information  and  to  screen 
out  that  which  is  "politically  undlgestlble." 

In  a  decision-making  environment  where 
resources  are  relatively  plentiful  de,  where 
econonilc  criteria  for  resource  allocation  are 
less  relevant  I  and  where  the  decision-maker 
has  the  analytical  and  information  process- 
ing capabilities  to  structure  In  advance  in- 
numerable alternative  solutions,  the  value 
perspective  of  the  decision-maker  will  be- 
come increasingly  important.  With  these 
reservations,  information  can  still  make  an 
effective  contribution  to  decision-making.  If 
we  are  correct  In  our  estimate  that  computer- 
based  techniques  such  as  systems  analysis 
and  simulation  will  afford  decision-makers  in 
the  Executive  and  Congress  much  greater 
understanding  of  complex  problems,  such  as 
those  I'f  our  urban  centers,  then  the  gains 
may  be  substantial.  As  social  problems  ap- 
pear more  susceptible  to  rational  solution,  it 
should  be  easier  to  develop  a  political  con- 
sensus to  do  .so.  As  to  the  final  Judgment 
on  values,  the  American  political  system  will 
continue  to  specify  the  goals  and  objectives 
toward  which  political  decision-makers  must 
move. 

2.  The  political  use  and  abuse  of  tn/orma- 
tion.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  remarks 
that  information  systems  In  government  may 
be  used  to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  the 
political  actors  whc  have  the  resources  to  con- 
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trol  them  Information  may  be  processed 
with  conscious  policy  or  partisan  biases  Both 
Information  and  analysis  may  be  abused  ui 
the  lurtherance  cf  specific  [xilltical  objer- 
tlves.  Bart'alning  ,ind  comproml.se  will  rr- 
maJn  a  principal  feature  uf  the  democranc 
process  although  they  may  iiiviilve  ciifferfn- 
participant*  and  a  new  l.mguage 

Decision-making  In  poverninent  canntd 
abstracted  from  the  political  system  wnii 
which  the  decision-maker  operates   How  t)>  :: 
ran  one  prevent   the  Tresldent   .  r   pniBr..:'.. 
orlented    bureau    chief    from    conscioush 
unconsciously    biasing    an    information    .  .   . 
tem  that  Congress  must  use  '  Can  the  same 
information   system  in  Congress  serve  Ih.m, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  ' 

The  answer  lies  in  two  directions.  Fir  • 
major  data  sources  of  the  Federal  Cici\or  .. 
nieiit.  with  multiple  \isers,  could  be  kept 

neutral  "  as  possible  through  statutorv  '■     - 
trol.  reinforced  by  regular  checks  by  inspe  ■- 
ing  authorities  such  a.s  the  General  Accounr. 
Ing  Office    Second,  .specialized  users  incl-.i  ;. 
ing    the    President,    the    Congress,    and    t'.e 
party  leaderships  within  Congress  could  .  .  - 
velop  their  own  private  Information  systii: 
in  parallel  with  the  central  tlaui  svstem  ;. :   ' 
In  accord  with  their  own  needs   Through  l!i:s 
cUfferentlatlon  It  should  be  possible  to  kf 
the  policy  and  partisan  biases  <.!  central  l 
ernmental  Information  systems  under  con": 
and  to  recognize  explicitly  the  use  of  comp^ 
mg  information  systems  for  some  advers,!  v 
situations. 

3  Additional  cost  factor!;.  The  Introduc:.  .. 
of  information  systems  v^'lll  mean  some  i.e.v 
costs  as  well   as  increased  capabilities.  T'.ie 
obvious   immediate  cost    is   that  of   capr..  : 
both  for  hardware  i  the  basic  computatioi:  ; 
facilltyi    and  software   iihe  development     ; 
programs  appropriate  to   the  specific  tis.  i 
We  suggest   that   this  eccnomic  cost  far-  .- 
will  rapidly  decline  in  the  coming  decade    - 
two  and  be  minimal  by  the  end  of  the  c.    - 
tury    A   second   cost   factor   is   the   need 
much  more  highly  skilled  personnel.  A.-^ 
ready  noted,  a  new  profession  of  "analy  • 
will  be  needed  in  t,'overnment   However, 
computer  will  not  necessarily  become  m    • 

distant"    from    the   lay-user,    includini; 
congressman.  The  educational  and  skill  U-  ■   - 
of   the  general   population  and     familiar.- 
with  computers  should  also  rise    And  ni    ■ 
.idvanced  computer  technology  and  progran.- 
iniiit;  should  lead  to  the  development  of  si.!:  - 
computers  that  can  be  operated   with  r' 
tuely    low    skills.    The    decision-inaker    v  ••  ^ 
wants  to  use  the  full  potential  the  compir.: 
of  the  future  will  offer  will  probably  etn]' 
ir.d  work  with  specialized  analyst  staff. 

Other  "technical  costs"  must  be  ant;  :- 
pated  in  adapting  information  systems  .  : 
government.  These  inciUde:  la)  ;i  natu::i: 
tendency  towards  greater  reliance  up  :: 
quantifiable  data,  i  b)  progranmiing  bias  t;!  r. 
may  reduce  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  -y 
new  types  of  datiV  and  signilic.uit  change-  .:i 
the  environment,  and  (C)  the  elimination  .: 
inputs — interpretations,  opinions,  .ind  s:..;-.- 
ments  of  self-interest — previously  prov::'od 
by  intermediate  level  officials  replaced  by  t.ie 
miormatlon  system.  All  of  these  tendeii.es 
suggest  a  new  need  for  congressional  •ivor- 
sight  or  re\iew  of  the  Executive  The  com- 
puter  improperly  used  could  well  lead  to  new 
rigidities  In  offlclal  behavior  that  would  e 
inimlcable  to  an  upen  system  of  declsl  ".i- 
making. 

4.  The  problem  of  final  payoffs.  Anthony 
Downs,  in  a  searching  critique  of  the  exp-  - 
tatlon  of  "urban-information-systenis"  rn- 
thtjslasts,  calls  Into  question  'the  intuit;',  y 
plausible  but  actually  misleading  assun.;.)- 
tlon"  that  "better  datii  in  urban  declsii  :'■- 
making  would  have  huge  final  payoffs,  e- 
cause  .  .  .  better  information  would  redu:e 
both  the  frequency  and  the  magnitude  >f 
planning  mistakes"  Downs  argues  that  three 
f.ictors  make  it  difficult  to  prove  that  befer 
data  will  lead  to  more  effective  decisions:  lai 
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the  extreme  difficulty  of  measuring  the  effec- 
tueness  of  decisions:  ibi  variances  in  meas- 
urable effects  cau.sed  by  lactors  other  than 
d.ita  Inputs;  .md  ici  tiie  problem  of  whose 
v.ilues  to  use  In  c.ilculating  payoffs.  He  con- 
cludes that  many  urban  decision-makers  will 
be  reluctant  to  ni.ike  l.irge  initial  invest- 
iiipnts  for  what  will  'jirobably  seem  like  only 
iv.arglnal   gains  In  Iinal   payoffs." 

]"he  basic  point  is  well  t.iken — one  must  go 
bcvond  the  technical  payoffs  of  Improved  in- 
:  rmallun  In  ussesslng  the  v.ilue  of  informa- 
t;jn  systems  In  government  I  am  more  optl- 
niistlc  than  Downs,  however,  on  three  points: 
i.o  the  .issuiiiption  that  capital  costs  to 
v.sers  will  steadily  decline;  lb)  the  possibility 
:or  controlled  simuKition  of  systems  behav- 
1  r;  and  (ci  the  cumulative  effect  of  mar- 
jiu.U  gains  over  time. 

>  The  power  consfquenrrs  of  information 
. -terns.  Information  systems  have  important 
p.i'.ver  payoffs  .is  well  as  technical  payoffs. 
Iheir  introduction  involves  relative  power 
fhilts  among  political  actors.  These  power 
nsequences  of  liiformation  systems  greatly 
.:  .luence  the  lorm  in  which  tlicy  are  adopted 
::\<1  how  they  are  used.  For  some,  the  threat- 
(■:ied  loss  of  power  may  be  sufficient  to  lead 
■     .  ctive  rfsi>tance  t'.)  t!ie  new  systems. 

\0Knowledginc  these  reservations.  I  am 
-•;;:  persuaded  that  tl-.e  combined  and  cumu- 
•;-.e  impact  of  the  new  liilormation  tech- 
;;  ."gy  suggests  some  r.idic;il  changes  In  the 
f-::\  ironment  of  governmental  dt  ;islon-inak- 
;:._•  The  shift  will  be  from  ii  negative  to  a 
p  :sitive  orientation  toward  problem  solving. 
I!ie  incrcmcntalisl"s  view  that  "'public  policy 
;.r  •!>Iems  are  t.>o  complex  to  be  well  under- 
s:<^)d.  too  complex  to  be  mastered"  and  that 
dev-ision  makers  develop  ",i  strategy  to  cope 
•:i;th  problems,  not  to  sohe  them""  will  be 
r.  pl.iced  wttli  a  more  optimistic  perspective. 
T:;e  decision-maker  will  be  "on-top"'  of  in- 
:  ■r.-natlon  He  will  l.ave  analytical  tech- 
:;;  :'.ic.s  and  Information  processing  capabili- 
•:■  ■■  'hat  will  give  him  new  understanding 
:  .'  .vernmental  and  social  systems  and  with 
::;;=  a  sense  that  he  can  manipulate  and  con- 
tri  :  them.  Where  the  iiicrementalists  have 
re'cctcd  'the  impossible  prescription  to  be 
r::;prehenslve"  In  favor  of  a  more  manage- 
:■!.■:■  strategy  of  "outright  neglect,"  the  new 
.:.'  .rmatlon  technology  will  enable  the  deci- 
,-.  ::-maker  to  develop  a  more  rational  and 
:;  ,■  .-f  <.'.sire  strategy  of  problem-solving.  The 
d.>tinctlon  is  fundamental. 

CHALLENGE    TO    SEPARATION    OF    POWERS 

''hile  the  application  of  Information  tech- 
I.  'gy  in  government  will  have  its  greatest 
;r:.':iediat-e  politlKil  Impact  uithin  the  Execu- 
•;■•'  iWTth  Important  secondary  conse- 
q  :  nces.  as  we  have  observed  for  the  Con- 
cros^i.  the  longer  term  consequences  of  bet- 
t>  r  itiformation  In  government  raise  funda- 
i:.':ual  questions  about  the  American  system 
"parated  powers.  Congress  and  legslative 
b^;.es  generally  need  not  lose  power  to  the 
tx  i  utive  The  potential  advance  in  Infor- 
."..i-.on  technology  Is  theoretically  equally 
a  -ssible  to  botli  the  President  and  Con- 
LTf^'^.  with  Congress  standing  to  enhance  its 
p  v.ers  ^  ersus  the  Executive  considerably. 
T!;e  central  dilemma  of  American  politics — 
how  power  should  be  organized  In  the  Amerl- 
c.m  ix>litical  system — will  be  faced  once 
ng.iin.  but  this  time  In  lis  starkest  form. 

The  policy  or  control  functions  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  will  become  less  distin- 
guishable as  both  develop  the  capacity  to  ask 
;  :•  "gram  questions  and  undertake  analyses 
•  (lata  from  the  same  generalized  informa- 
":■. n  systems  or  specially  developed  systems 
:  r  Their  own  use.  One  restraint  on  a  fully 
f-.  eloped  congressional  policy  role  In  the 
;  t  has  been  the  unwillingness  of  Congress 
t  '  i  iilld  a  parallel  legislative  staff  bureauc- 
r  ■  V    As  a  result.  Congress  has  often  had  to 

■cond   guess""    the   Executive   without   the 

'.:ormation   to   back   its   hunches.   Now.   as 

hnology  generalizes  the  availability  of  In- 

:    rniation,  Congress  can  tap  Into  Executive- 

•.>ed  information  systems,  establish  quality 
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controls,  and  deveUip  more  limited  informa- 
tion systems  lor  its  own  specihc  require- 
ments. Program  budgeting  suggests  tlie  po- 
tential leverage  that  may  accrue  to  Congress. 
The  Executive  bureaucracy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  Budget  Bureau, 
win  structure  program  choices  and  under- 
take analysis  of  various  alternatives.  Con- 
gress will  be  presentetl  with  a  program 
budget  which  may  easily  be  rearranged  by 
traditional  line-item  c.itegorics  or  into  other 
desired  formats.  Congress  will  review  pro- 
gram choices,  evaluate  analyses  with  its  own 
analyst  staff,  and  make  it  own  determination 
of  priorities.  The  proce.ss  (  i  making  choices 
and  analyses  more  explicit  ( iiatales  Congress 
to  participate  much  more  intelligently  ;aid 
\igorously.  with  a  limited  staff,  in  the  deci- 
sion-niakiiig  process.  In  l.ict.  there  may  e.eii 
be  a  clanger  of  too  vigorous  participation. 

Will  the  President  permit  Congress  to  have 
access  to  the  information  resources  and  anal- 
yses of  the  Executive  br:inch?  Insolar  as  anal- 
y.ses  are  used,  he  will  have  to  Justify  his  pro- 
gram requests.  Other  background  analyses 
::nd  alternatives  may  not  be  jjresented  to 
Coiigre.ss.  In  such  case,  these  would  have  to 
be  duplicated  by  congressional  analyr.ls. 
(Congress  would  want  the  capacity  to  go 
beyond  allcniatlvcs  pre.sented  by  the  Execu- 
tive In  any  event.)  In  fact,  the  effectiveness 
of  Implementation  ot  the  right  (  f  Congress 
to  liilormation  will  be  a  critical  te:;t  in  the 
•uture  of  the  degree  of  congressional  auton- 
omy within  a  system  of  separated  powers. 

We  can  only  specula'.e  on  t!ie  new  delini- 
tion  of  the  separation  ■  :  jiowors  that  uill 
evolve.  Distinctive  presidential  and  congres- 
sional biases  may  soon  develop  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  We  might  expect  the 
Executive  to  overemphasize  the  l)enelits  of 
rationalization  in  program  lormulation  and 
administration,  to  overvalue  economic  and 
technical  criteria  of  perlorinance.  II.  as  some 
observers  anticipate,  the  new  information 
technology  leads  to  "an  increasing  separa- 
tion between  operating  missions.  life-styles. 
and  social  roles  for  those  institutions  and 
Individuals  involved  in  rationalized  activi- 
ties compared  to  those  involved  in  r.onra- 
tlonalized  ones."  Congress,  reijresentative  of 
a  society  embracing  both  life-styles,  would 
inherit  the  difficult  task  oi  mediating  the 
impact  of  the  former  on  the  latter  and  re- 
straining the  tendency  toward  irrational  and 
frustrated  response.  Congress  \\'ould  add  ele- 
ments of  "political  rationality."  considera- 
tions of  human  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
decision-making  process. 

In  this  context,  one  rationale  for  tlie  sep- 
aration of  powers — "systemic  dissonance" — 
takes  on  new  significance.  We  have  suggestefi 
through  this  discussion  that  the  revolution 
in  information  technology  represents  an  al- 
most immeasurable  potential  increase  in 
man's  knowledge — especially  in  his  under 
standing  of  and  ability  to  control  his  en- 
vironment. The  intelligent  use  of  that 
knowledge  and  the  power  it  confers  Is  an 
awesome  responsibility.  In  a  political  democ- 
racy It  Involves  the  democratic  consideration 
of  emerging  technological  possibility  and 
consequence.  The  multiple  perspective  of  the 
American  system,  the  r.umerous  i.)Oints  of  ac- 
cess for  developing,  testing,  and  advancing 
ideas  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  among  the 
greatest  assets  of  .'\merican  democracy  in 
the  future. 
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SPYROS  P.  SKOURAS:  75TH  JUBILEE 
DINNER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  irnjiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  living  Americans 


i.s  Spyro.s  P.  Skouras,  whom  I  liave  had 
the  privilege  of  knowins  as  a  Iriend  for 
a  number  of  yeai.s.  This  year  marks  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Skouras  after  over  .50 
years  of  activity  m  the  American  hlin 
mduslO". 

Not  only  has  Spyros  P.  Skouras  carved 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  pioneer  ol  Amer- 
ican motion  pictures,  but  lie  has  al^o 
given  generously  of  his  time,  his  e.xtraor- 
ciinary  energies  and  his  resources  to 
the  support  of  a  wide  vanetv  of  jihilan- 
Ihropic  activities,  particularly  lho.se 
identified  with  his  native  Gieece. 

Spyros  P.  Skouras  came  lo  the  UiiUcd 
States  fi'om  Greece  as  a  young  man  and 
rose  to  a  position  ot  eminence  as  a  bu.si- 
ness  and  civic  leader  m  the  classic  Ann  i  - 
ican  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  1  had  liie 
honor  of  being  ijre.sent  at  the  Spyros  P. 
Skouras  T.oth  Jubilee  Dinner  held  in  Ne'vv 
York  City  on  January  28.  1969. 

Outstanding  jjersons  from  every  \valk 
of  life,  business,  ijoIuics.  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry,  education,  and  religion — 
were  present  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Skouras 
and  to  raise  funds  to  build  t!ie  Skouras 
Center  for  the  Creative  Arts  at  an  insti- 
tution very  dear  to  Mr.  Skouras'  heart — 
Hellenic  Colk"-;c  in  Boston. 

Hoiiorary  chairman  of  tlic  dinner  was 
Mr.  Johii  J.  McCloy  and  the  honorary 
conimuiee  cochairmen  were  the  foUov,  mg 
distinguished  Americans: 

Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Hon.  Nelson 
A.  P^ockeleller.  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe.  Archbishop  lakovos. 
Rev.  Dr.  I.eonidas  Conios.  Nicholas  B. 
Macris.  and  Koii.  John  C'.  Pappas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  everyone 
iu'esent  ai  the  dinner  to  v.'hich  I  refer  v:as 
moved  by  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
guest  of  honor  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  addrc-s.s  by  Mr.  Skouras  at  his  7.5th 
jubilee  dinner: 

Address  of  .spyro.s  D.  .-^Korp.^s  .«.  r  -he  T'.h 
Jubilee  Di.v.ner.  J,\nuary  l'S.  106[) 
Mr.  McClov;  Mr.  Vice-President:  Governor 
Rockefeller:  Your  Eminence.  Archbishop 
I.ikovos:  YoMT  Excellency.  Archbishop  Cooke: 
reverend  clergy:  Senator  Javits:  Senator 
Cioodell:  distinguished  guests.  l;tdies  and  een- 
tlemen.  your  pre.sence  here  tonight — and  t:ie 
kind  words  'hat  liave  been  spoken— h.v.-e 
caused  my  heart  to  burst  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. 

Just  as  we  confess  our  inmost  t'noughts  to 
our  God — when  we  worship — listing  them  as 
c.treiuUy  as  we  can — so  I  would  like  to  list 
my  reflections — very  brieJiy — a  kind  o:  litany 
of  thanksgiving. 

AN    IMMIGRANT  S   LITANY    OF   THANKSGIVING 

For  the  hand  that  led  my  brothers.  Charles 
and  George,  and  me  to  this  l.-.nd — I  give 
thanks.  Some  of  you  in  this  room — not  all, 
but  some — will  know  what  America  has 
meant — and  means — to  an  Immigrant,  The 
common  words — country,  flag,  cui^ensinp — 
have  meanings  and  depth,  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed— but  only  /c.'f. 

Perhaps  Plato  most  nearly  expressed  our 
feelings  when  lie  said:  More  honorable  and 
righteous  and  sacred  among  the  gods  .md 
wise  men.  above  and  beyond  father  and 
mother  and  all  other  ancestors — is  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  "Patr.da." 

For  my  noble  parents,  noble  though  poor. 
noble  though  unlettered,  noble  though  hum- 
ble— I  give  thanks.  I  can  still  hear  my 
mothers  voice  thro'c.gh  the  years  saying: 
"Spyros.  my  son — patieiice.  perseverance — 
and'  l-.umllity."  These  words  have  been  my 
guides  throughcut  my  life. 
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For  two  brothers-  mv  adelphl— such  as  few 
men  are  blessed  with  —  and  a  relationship  that 
was  truly  legendary — I  give  thanks  When 
each  in  his  turn  died,  .1  part  of  myself  was 
lost  Thirr  memorial  cjnststs  In  the  m.-sny 
friends  they  earned — many  of  whom  are  here 
tonight — honoring  their  memory  .is  They  pay 
me  honor. 

A    HEARTSTLT   THANKS   TO   AMERICA 

For  the  ijeiierous  and  warm-hearted  people 
of  St  Louis.  Missouri — who  welcomed  us  to 
this  land — and  embraced  us  In  their  city — 
I  have  a  special  feeling.  It  was  there  that  my 
brothers  and  I  first  experienced  America's 
love  of  democracy  and  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunities she  offers  to  all  who  come  to  this 
wonderful  land. 

It  was  there  that  we  received  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  lofty  ideals  and  ideas  of  the 
American  people — who  were  always  ready  to 
aid  the  under-privileged  people  of  the  world. 
In  the  history  of  mankind,  no  other  nation 
has  ever  so  devotedly  and  unselfishly  served 
people  everywhere  as  the  United  States  has 
done — and  Is  still  doing.  To  this  country,  I 
give  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

PRAISE    op    THE    FILM    INDITSTRY 

F^>r  Uie  high  privilege  of  serving  m  one  .if 
the  great  guilds  of  our  age.  the  film  indus- 
try— I  give  thanks,  not  merely  an  .ndustry. 
it  Is  an  art — not  an  art  only — but  an  instru- 
ment of  immense  potential — to  civilize  and 
instruct— to  elevate  and  refine — as  well  as 
to  entertain. 

To  the  people  of  20th  Century  Pox— the 
New  York  ofBce.  the  studio— to  all  those 
who  are  a  part  of  that  great  company 
throughout  he  United  States  and  in  foreign 
areas — tur  their  kindness  and  support  over 
so  many  years — for  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  company — 
I  will  be  forever  grateful. 

DEEP    APPRECIATION    FOR    FAMILY 

For  my  beloved  wife.  Saroula — I  give 
thanks^although  jhe  would  not  marrv  me 
until  I  had  45  theaters!  We  have  experienced 
many  huppy  moments — and  some  tragedies 
in  our  life — and  we  have  shared  them  both — 
together. 

For  m;-  lour  dear  children— Daphne. 
Spyros,  Dlma.  and  Plato— and  r>ur  14  lovely 
grandchilcir?n— r  give  thanks. 

We  are  ;;ratefiil  to  God  for  sending  back 
to  us  our  r  idest  grandson— George  Fowler — 
who,  liter  being  wounded  twice  :n  Vietnam- 
Is  home  again. 

My  wife — my  children— my  grandchil- 
dren— share  in  my  happiness  this  evening — 
as  they  ha-,  e  throughout  all  the  years. 

THE    BLESSINGS    OF    FRIE.VDSHIP 

I  give  thanks  tor  the  blessing  uf  friend- 
ship— for  !iis  eminence.  Archbishop  lakovoe. 
who  enjoys  my  total  respect  as  .»  spiritual 
father 

I  owe,  tx)o,  a  profound  debt  to  a  giant  of 
a  man.  a  pr:.phetic  and  holy  figure— His 
Holiness.  Patriarch  Athenagoras — who  this 
week  marks  twenty  years  as  ecumenical 
patriarch  in  Istanbul— who  is  one  of  the  two 
prime  movers  of  church  unity.  The  loMng. 
spiritual  guidance  he  gave  me.  showing  the 
riches  of  my  orthodox  faith,  have  put  me 
forever  in  his  debt. 

My  thanks  go.  too,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Spellman,  who  aided  me  In 
many  ways  and  wtiose  friendship  I  was  proud 
to  ha',  e.  For  many  years  we  worked  together 
for  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial— on  which 
I'm  one  of  the  trustees. 

.•\:id  thanks,  too.  to  our  beloved  .\rch- 
blshop  of  New  'York,  His  Excellency  Terence 
J.  Cooke,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years 

I  think  too  of  the  !ate  Rabbi  .Stephen  Wi.^e 
With  whom  I  worked  on  many  humanitarian 
causes,  and  of  Rabbi  Julius  Mark  with  whom 
1  have  served  on  many  committees. 

To  my  dear  friend.  Senator  Jacob  Javlts. 
I  say  thank  you  for  ail  the  work  he  dues  to 
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make  life  easier  for  the  unfortunates  and  for 
his  continuous  fl^ht  for  the  principles  of 
democracy — and  for  the  efforts  he  has  put 
in  on  the  Javlts  Committee  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  Economic  Cooperation  Project. 

.And  to  our  junior  Senator  from  New  Y'  r.- 
Charles  Goodell.  I  thank  you  for  a  new  nnd 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  long  friendship 

I  am  honored  by  the  friendship  .f  <  w 
Governor.  Nel.son  Rockefeller,  and  his  charm- 
ing Happy,  Who  honors  us  here  tonight  by 
her  presence  For  the- Governor's  thouirhtful- 
ness.  and  for  his  generosity  to  Hellenic  Col- 
lege, I  will  be  forever  grateful 

To  Mr  Jack  McCloy — for  belne  the  chair- 
man of  thl.s  drive  to  raise  funds  for  Hellenic 
College.  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  s.iy 

And  to  John  Pappas,  who  conceived  this 
event,  and  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  to  It  and  to  Hellenic  College — and  to 
his  brother,  my  friend.  Tom — a  heartfelt 
thanks, 

r.BATITtJDE    WHO    WORKED    TO    MAKE    THE 
EVENING    Sl'CCESSFTIL 

.\nd  to  some  of  the  others  who  have  worked 
iX)  hard  to  make  this  affair  .such  a  success: 

His  grace.  Bishop  Silas — Father  Leonard 
Contos,  President  of  Hellenic  College — Father 
Basil  Gregory  of  the  .Archdiocese. 

Dore  Schary.  the  great  motion  picture  and 
theatrical  producer,  and  the  President  cf  the 
Anti-Defamation  League. 

Eliot  Hyman — Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Warner  Bros   7  Arts. 

Si  Fabian — President  of  Fabian  Theaters. 

Harry  Brandt — President  of  Brandt  'ITica- 
ters. 

Louis  Nlzer — Attorney  and  friend  for  many 
years. 

General  James  Van  Fleet — who  will  alwnv?. 
have  a,  special  place  in  the  hearts  nf  all 
Americans — especially  those  of  Greek  origin. 

Don  Miller  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Joe  Barkan  of  Prudential  Lines  and  my 
colleagues  at  the  United  Greek  Orthodox 
Charities — Nicholas  Macrls.  Theodore  Allls 
and  Michael  Sotlrhos. 

To  all — and  the  many  others — my  heartfelt 
thanks. 

A    FINAL    WORD 

Finally.  I  i^ive  thanks  to  all  of  you  who 
have  honored  me  by  coming  here  toniitht  I 
have  been  involved  with  many  projects — 
which  have  been  a  source  of  deep  satisf.ic- 
tlon  to  me — but  this  one  is  the  nearest  iio 
dearest  to  my  heart — for  it  symbolizes  all  the 
principles  which  I  cherish. 

I  am  happy  because  I  consider  the  center 
dedicated  tonight  to  be  in  the  Skouras 
name— not  in  my  name  alone. 

It  will  train  the  artists  and  craftsmen  to 
develop  the  creative  arts  to  their  best  poten- 
tial. 

My  friends,  this  gives  me  satisfaction 
beyond  any  personal  honor.  You  are  helping 
fulfill  my  life's  dream — to  serve  my  Industry, 
my  country  and  humanity 

Thank  vou. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  BUILDUP  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN— PART  II 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.sE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  I  iiu-,frted  in  the  Record  the 
first  tiart  of  the  four-part  series  on  the 
Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  appeared  m  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was,  written  by  Miciiael 
McGuire  of  the  Chicat^o  Tribune  Press 
Service.  For  some  time  now,  military  ex- 
perts here  m  the  United  States  and  in 


Marcli  jn,  lihii) 

the  N.'^TO  nations  have  expressed  co;;- 
cern  about  the  Soviets  "peai-eful"  aims 
in  this  area.  Di.sta,'=teful  thou^'h  it  iiiav 
be.  the  Soviet  goal  of  world  domlnatic.ri 
IS  truly  the  motivating'  foi'ce  behind  such 
programs  as  the  Mediterranean  cxpan- 
^ion  We  can  scan  ctliciat  soviet  state- 
ments to  hnd  iea.s.suranre  that  they  .ire 
.sincerely  searching  for  iieace.  but  ;i(- 
look  at  situations  .such  as  the  pre  rnt 
one  in  the  Mediterranean  tells  the  :\il 
story.  One  is  leminded  of  the  bank  rob- 
ber who  extols  the  merits  of  the  tree 
entcrpiise  system  while  the  cashier 
hands  him  the  money.  Ncedles.s  to  tay, 
the  barrel  o*  the  bandit's  s^un  i.s  "a 
thou.sand  times  more  eloquent  and  .self. 
cxplan.^tory  than  any  .■statement  :.e 
might  make  concernin',1  the  desirabiiity 
of  peaceful  competition. 

I  place  the  article.  "As.se.ss  Politi.al 
Impact  of  Russian  Fleet."  by  Mic|-;:el 
McGuire.  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  df 
March  17.  1969,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

AssE.ss  Political  Impact 
I  By  Michael  McGuire) 

N.^PLEs,  March  16 — Psychological  and  •  -.. 
lltlcal  effects  of  the  Russian  naval  llt-et  !n 
the  Mediterranean  deliver  a  more  impor'vnt 
impact  In  Europe  and  the  middle  east  t...in 
does  the  military  potential,  Adm.  Horatio 
Rlvero.  commander  of  N.\TO  forces  In  south 
Europe,  said   here  yesterday 

"Its  presence  li.as  both  political  and  iiiUi- 
tary  impact  "  .•-aid  Rivero  in  an  interview  .: 
Ills  NATO  headquarters.  'T  would  sav  that  in 
peacetime,  however,  the  political  and  psycho- 
logical  aspects  are  the  most  Important." 

IlELIFVKS  it's  MA.N.fGEMSLE 

As  long  as  we  have  the  air  superiority  Mid 
total  naval  superiority  that  we  have,  I  th.nk 
this  I  military  I  threat  is  manaceable."  '1- 
vero  said  "I  have  more  concern  about  .'^e 
submarine  threat  which  doesn't  tret  publu  :tv 
because  you  (on't  see  submarines,  you  t>e 
surface  ships  On  the  other  hand,  the  .  ib- 
marlnes  have  very  little  political  impact,  1  ut 
they  liave  mllltarv  impact." 

.Approximately  35  Russian  naval  vessels  .11- 
cluding  nine  submarines,  are  in  the  Mer*.- 
terranean  at  present  The  presence  of  I'lis- 
slan  warships  in  the  Mediterranean  sta.'-tcd 
getting  world  attention  when  their  num'.'ers 
Increased  sharply  after  the  19G7  Arab-Israeli 
war. 

Last  fall,  the  number  of  soviet  naval  cs- 
sels  reached  an  all-time  high  of  about  60, 
Including  7  to  10  submarines,  followinc  -he 
Czechoslovakia  crisis  Later,  the  nuir.ber 
gradually  diminished  to  Its  present  status. 

COI   NTERED    BY    6TH    PTEET 

Count.erine  the  soviet.s  in  ^hc  Mcdito.'ra- 
nean  are  approximate! v  50  ships,  '25.000  i.cn 
and  200  aircraft  of  the  Cth  fleet.  Augmeti"  ne 
the  6th  fleet  forces  are  the  navies  of  {i.;!ed 
nations  ringing  the  Mediterranean,  which 
.-American  naval  authorities  here  said  are  :;;i- 
provmg  constantly 

Military  strategists  have  said  the  soviet 
surface  vessels  In  time  of  war  most  likely 
would  be  obliterated  quickly,  in  part  because 
the  Russians  lark  the  air  power  which  would 
allow  those  ships  to  survive.  .Also,  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Russians  to  deploy  a  large 
amphibious  force. 

First,  they  'A'ould  have  to  bring  suc.i  a 
foi  ^e  thru  the  Turkish  straits,  which  coiid 
speedily  be  plugged.  Second,  a  very  liri^e 
buildup  of  amphibious  forces  would  still  re- 
quire them  to  have  the  air  power  In  '  le 
area  'hat  they  may  not  be  able  to  mus'er 

HAVE    CREATED    CHANCE 

In  a  [jsychologlcal  and  political  sense,  .e 
Russians  already  have  created  a  change  1:1 
the  status  quo  thru  their  presence. 
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When  the  Israeli  destroyer  Elath  was  at- 
t.icked  by  missiles  fired  from  an  Egyptian 
patrol  boat  in  June,  1967,  at  Port  Said  harbor, 
there  were  Russian  ships  In  the  same  harbor. 
Their  presence  prevented  the  Israelis  from 
t.iklng  counter-.ictlon  against  the  patrol  boat 
unit  if  they  had  wanted  to  do  so  because  it 
would  have  created  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  soviet  forces. 
•  The  mere  presence  of  one  soviet  ship  in 
harbor  causes  another  nation  to  make  an 
(valuation  of  whether  any  move  toward  that 
i. arbor  could  cause  retaliation  by  the  Soviets; 
liius  vou  can  see  the  political  effect,"  said 
a  senior  naval  offlc er  ..ttached  to  the  Amer- 
ican naval  staff  in  Naples, 

EXPECT    NO    t'.S.    ACTION 

The  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in  Lon- 
don reported  that  the  Red  fleet  rules  out  a 
repeat  perlormance  of  the  American  landing 
11  Lebanon  in  1958  and  makes  unlikely 
.American  aid  to  Lsrael  in  case  of  a  new 
Arab-Israeil  clash.  Soviet  ships  stationed  in 
t!ie  vicinity  might  be  a  cause  of  confronta- 
',on. 

From  a  psychological  aspect,  nations  ring- 
ing the  Mediterranean  may  have  had  little 
fear  of  the  Russians  when  evidence  of  their 
power  was  not  present 

If  one  of  tlie  N.\TO  nations  in  the  Medl- 
•.-rranean  thought  the  Russian  force  was 
.-.■tting  so  strong,  its  leaders  might  think 
:.ATO  forces  would  be  unable  to  provide  ade- 
.:a.ite  defense.  Out  of  fe.ir,  ihey  might  bsgin 
■  .aking  friendly  overtures  with  the  Soviets, 
.'•suiting  in  increased  trade  and  political 
1-  ibmlssion. 

SEE     NEW     KREMLIN     POLICY 

-;ome    iniiit.iry    experts    predict    the    Rus- 


-ans'  Mediterranean  fleet  is  only  the  begin 
line  of  .1  new  Kremlin  policy  aimed  at  chal- 
:  nglng  American  naval  supremacy  thruout 
.e  world,  a  supremacy  that  forced  the 
Kremlin  to  back  down  after  sending  missiles 
■.  1  Cuba  and  to  accept  Egypt's  defeat  by 
Irael  in  June.  1967. 
"The    Russians    have    learned    that   naval 

■  ;rces  can   be   used   as  a  form  of  diplomacy 
!id  for  political  pressure."  Rlvero  said. 

Many  experts  here  believe  there  Is  a  strong 
Military  basis  to  the  Russian  diplomatic  in- 
Test  in  middle  east.  The  Russians  want  the 
-ucz   canal    to    be    open,   a    need    that   un- 

■  'oubtedly   will    not   be   realized   so   long   as 
;  rael  holds  -Sinai. 

The  Russians  are  highly  interested  In  the 
-uez  canal,  their  only  way  of  passing  thru 
■r,  the  Indian  ocean,  receiving  supplies  and 
r'?inforcements.  and  eventually  linking  up 
■■nth  the  fleet  they  have  at  present  operating 
:::  the  Persian  gulif."  Rivero  said. 

Probably,  in  this  case,  the  political  and 
:plomatic'  factors    are    largely    the    conse- 
iience    of    a    military    requirement,"    said 
•  :vcro.  who  is  responsible  for  the  NATO  de- 
',?e  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
Also   of   concern   to    .American   and   NATO 
i.aval  forces  are  the  auxiliary  fleets  (those  of 
Yugoslavia.      Syria.     Egypt,      and     Algeria) 
'luipped  with  a  mis-sile  capability.  Such  ves- 
els  are  called  Osa  atid  Komar  class  boats  and 
ire  a  speedier  and  more  sophisticated  version 
I  the  American  t  irpedo  |PT|  boat  of  World 
.Var  II. 
"I  believe  that  these  two  classes  of  vessel 
'-•present  a  real  threat  to  our  lines  of  com- 
munication." said  Rivero   "This  would  be  all 
lie  more   true   if   Syria.   Egypt,   and   Algeria 
■'.ere  seriously  involved  against  our  countries. 
"However."    said    Rlvero.    "these    vessels' 
missiles  have  a  very  limited  range  whereby. 
If  the  vessels  operate  far  from  convoys  and 
escorts  ships,  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  a  check 
ou  them,  especially  by  means  of  aerial  obser- 
vation, which  is  aiwa\s  iniense  m  our  units' 
liperational  area.  The  most  important  thing  Is 
never  to  be  l.iken  by  surprise.  " 

ALLIES    WATCHED    FROM    AIR 

Another  naval  officer  said,  however,  that 
.111  O.-a  and  Koniar-type  vessel  could  ap- 
proach  an  allied   naval   warship  by  moving 
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amid  one  of  hundreds  of  small  fishing  fleets 
in  the  sea.  Tho  naval  authorities  assert  their 
ships  would  operate  beyond  the  ranee  ol  the 
Osa  and  Komar  boats,  some  officers  contend 
the  boats  might  be  able  t-o  obtain  luel.  as  well 
as  cover,  from  the  fishing  boats  with  which 
It  traveled. 

.Steady  surveUlance  activity  by  Egyptians 
flying  Russian  manufactured  reconnaissance 
aircraft  also  causes  concern  among  the  allied 
navies. 

"These  planes  are  equipped  with  highly 
sophisticated  gear,"  said  Rlvero.  "Whenever 
there  Is  a  NATO  or  6th  fleet  exercise,  they 
keep  watch." 

Asked  If  Russian  crews  manned  the  planes, 
Rlvero  said: 

"I  can  sav  that  you  can  hypothesize  that 
due  to  the  "very  highly  sophisticated  equip- 
ment In  those  aircraft  that  at  least  some  of 
the  crews  probably  are  soviet,  but  you  can't 
prove  It," 

Tho  the  Russians  use  four  Mediterranean 
ports  (Algiers,  Alexandria.  Port  Said,  and 
Latakla  in  Syria)  extensively,  and  one  port 
(Tartus  In  Svrlai  to  a  les.ser  degree  for  re- 
pair and  resupply,  they  depend  mainly  on 
anchorages,  areas  where  the  sea  is  more 
than  100  feet  deep,  across  the  Mediterranean, 

RUSS    KEEP    INDEPENDENT 

While  tied  in  anchorages  tmder  relatively 
ciUm  circumstances,  the  crews  can  carry  cut 
repair,  load  suppUes,  and  rest.  NATO  au- 
thorities believe  the  Russian  admiralty  makes 
use  of  these  anchorages  m  order  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  its  having  to  depend  on  the  good 
will  of  any  other  country. 

The  use  of  anchorages  are  said  to  be  a  great 
inconvenience  in  bad  weather  and  rough  seas, 
and  can  be  a  factor  in  limiting  higher  crew 
morale  thru  offering  httle  exercise  and  elimi- 
nating the  purchase  of  rfiesh  foods  in  shore 
markets. 
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'■reat  advantage  lor  tliem  wuu.d  be  that  of 
being  able  to  effect  all  their  maintenance 
work  and  supplies  in  the  western  part  ol  the 
Mediterranean,  without  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  t.isu-rn  part  eacn  time  However, 
all  this  would  not  appreciably  alter  the  mlll- 
tarv operation  capability  c,l  the  soviet  fleet," 
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Among  the  anchorages  most  frequently 
used  by  the  Soviets  are  the  international 
waters  near  the  coast  of  North  Africa  off  Al- 
boran.  Hammamot.  and  the  Island  of  La  Ga- 
lite;  one  oS  Greece  at  Klthirai  and  one  be- 
tween Cyprus  and  the  Levantine  coast.  An 
area  east  of  Malta,  known  as  Kurd  bank,  also 
is  frequently  used. 

The  lack  of  bases  they  can  call  their  own 
poses  a  serious  problem  lor  the  Soviets,  Many 
Europeans  and  American  naval  commanders 
are  concerned  the  Russians  may  try  to  de- 
velop such  a  base  at  Mirs-el-Kebir.  the  large 
r.aval  faciUtv  at  Oran.  Algeria,  which  was 
turned  over  to  that  nation  by  the  French 
in  1967  alter  they  withdrew  from  NATO. 

"Bases  are  not  essential  for  a  fleet  operat- 
ing far  from  its  home  ports  but  without 
doubt  they  can  greatly  f.icilitate  operations," 
^aid  Rivero.  "The  soviet?  c.mnot  cio  impor- 
tant maintenance  in  the  anchorages  which 
they  have  In  the  Mediterranean  area.  They 
can  do  more  in  ports  such  as  Port  Said  and 
.Alexandria,  where  their  siiip?  have  free 
access, 

USE    PORTS    .SS  THEIR    OWN 

"But  the  importance  of  a  port  also  depends 
on  the  equipment  existing  and  the  supplies 
stored  there."  he  said.  "In  these  two  Egyptian 
ports  there  are  also  docks  which  enable  the 
Soviets  to  carrv  out  work  on  their  chips' 
hulls.  This  Is  of  course  '.ess  than  what  the 
Soviets    could    do    at    home. 

In  any  case,  the  soviets  calmly  use  Port 
Said  and  Alexandria  as  if  they  were  their 
permanent  bases.  It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  these  bases  belona  to  Egypt  or  to 
the  soviet  Union,  because  the  Egyptians  give 
them  a  free  hand.  On  the  .  ther  hand,  the 
sovietb  do  no  have  this  possibility  m  -he 
western  Mediterranean. 

Asked  If  he  thought  the  presence  of  the 
Soviets  at  Mers-el-Kebir  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  defense  ol  the  Mediterranean.  Rlvero 
replied: 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  more  dan- 
gerous whether  they  were  there  or  not.  The 


NATIONAL    WILDLIFE    FEDERATION 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  John  L. 
Ottincer,  on  March  1.  1969.  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  33d  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  in  Wash- 
ington, D,C,  In  his  considered  and 
thoughtful  address,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  for  the  creation  ol  a 
Federal  "environmental  ombudsman"  to 
protect  our  natural  resources  irom  dam- 
age and  destruction  by  reason  of  actions 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

So  that  my  colleagues  wiU  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  familiar  with  Congress- 
man Ottingers  views  on  this  matter,  I 
include  the  text  of  his  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Congression.ai.  Record: 
Address   of  the  Hon.   Richard  L.   Ottinger. 
N\TioN.\L    Wildlife    Fedekation— :J3d    An- 
nual    Mketing      Sia-:ler-Hilton     Hotfl, 
\VASHi--iGTON.  D,C.,  Saturday,  March  1,  1969 
I  ■  m  indeed  lionored  to  have  been  invited 
to  participate  m  this  3;3d  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  WildlUe  Federation. 

Thi^  is  one  of  the  rcallv  outstanding  events 
of  the  vear  for  iril  who  are  concerned  -.vuh 
wnservation  of  our  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources and  preservation  of  our  threatened 
environment. 

But  this  annual  nieeting  has  a  particular 
and  personal  tignihcance  for  me.  First,  be- 
(Ui-e  (  f  the  Federation's  decision  to  honor 
•he  scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference 
•"-  the  Conservation  Organization  cf  the  >  ear. 
And  second,  ijecause— bv  that  action  and  by 
'he  aaenda  for  this  general  session  we  are 
.  -ocning  here  this  morning— the  Federation 
1-  t  ikmg  the  lead  In  expanding  the  horizons 
(1  traditional  concepts  of  conservation  to 
include  resource  and  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  urban-suburban  complex. 

The  honor  to  be  paid  t'^  Scenic  Hudson  to- 
night is  particularlv  gratifying  to  those  oi  us 
who  have  been  ideniilied  with  that  organiza- 
tion's long,  and  often  .seemingly  hopeless, 
battle  to  save  Storm  King  Mountain  ana  the 
incomparable  assets  of  the  Hudson  Gorge  and 
Highlands,  . 

For  n--inv  vears  Scenic  Hudson  stood  aione 
in  asserting  that  a  natural  asset  has  a  '.alue 
over  and  above  that  which  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  development  potential.  The  C.  n- 
ference  lought  for  the  principle  th.^t  this 
value  is  enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  fac.  that  the  asset  is  a  part  oi  a  growing 
urban  complex. 

Whatever  the  flnal  outcome  ol  the  Strrni 
King  fight— and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  odds  have  changed  considerably  over  the 
pa-t  MX  years— Scenic  Hudson  will  have  made 
.-■1  important  contribution  to  the  national 
conservation  eilort  and  thereby  to  the  qualitv 
of  life  m  this  country. 

Through  the  decision  of  the  Second  Circtnt 
Court.  Scenic  Hudson  has  established  th.it 
the  concerned  public  has  a  delendable  in- 
terest in  the  disposition  of  ,.  natural  ro- 
^yurce— and  thai  government  agencies  have 
an  affirmative  respon:ibility  to  protect  that 
interest. 
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Equally  Important,  through  Its  patient, 
persistent  educational  etTorts.  Scenic  Hud- 
son has  created  a  new  public  awareness  of 
Importance  of  enMronmental  factors  In  ever>' 
ac'ion  that  we  propose  to  take  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  urban-suburban  com- 
plex 

By  honoring  Scenic  Hudson  for  these 
achievements,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  helped  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
conservation  community  on  Its  vital  prob- 
lem and.  as  I  am  sure  Secretary  Hlckel  could 
tell  you.  that  community  has  come  to  rep- 
resent a  very  potent  force  In  our  society 

The  environmental  pollution  generated  by 
urbanization  has  a  very  direct  effect  upon 
the  natural  resources  that  have  been  the 
traditional  objects  of  -cnservatlon  concern 
I  doubt  If  t^ere  is  any  parte,  refuge  or  wild- 
life preserve  that  has  not  felt  the  impact  in 
son;e  way  It  may  come  In  a  direct  way  from 
the  growing  volume  of  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution  It  may  come  from  the  effects 
of  highway  proposals,  powerllnes.  industrial 
encroachment  ur  Jtist  plain  people  pollution. 
If  we  need  Justification  for  turning  our 
attention  to  the  wise  conservation  of  urban 
resources.  It  is  very  simply  stated    survival. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  now  that  we  live 
in  a  flnite  environment  Perhaps  there  was 
a  time  when  we  had  so  much  elbow  room 
that  we'  could  ignore  the  limits  of  our  re- 
sources But  now  our  growing  poptilatlon 
and  the  tremendous  technological  develop- 
ment that  Is  necessary  to  support  it.  are  de- 
manding so  much  of  our  environment  that 
the  end  is.  if  not  In  sight,  at  least  in  mind. 
-Not  only  is  our  environmental  svstem 
finite.  It  Is  also  complex  and  Its  factors  are 
closely  inter-related  Everything  we  do  can 
have  a  significant  and  tinexpected  impact 
on  crucial  environmental  factors — often  an 
adverse  Impact. 

We  hear  .i  lot  these  days  about  rhe  dan- 
gers of  the  "nnger  on  the  nuclear  trigger" 
and  Its  potential  for  the  cataclysmic  de- 
struction of  life  on  this  planet.  It  is  a  very 
real  danger  and  one  that  deserves  a  lot  of 
attention  But  I  would  point  out  that  a  nu- 
clear catastrophe  requires  .a  positive,  deliber- 
ate action— a  decision  to  destroy 

Today,  m.m  has  his  linger  on  an  •environ- 
mental trigger"  which  is.  in  the  long  run.  no 
less  real,  no  less  dangerous  to  our  ^unlval 
than  the  nuclear  trigger  And  the  environ- 
mental trigger  can  be  pulled  by  accident,  bv 
Indifference,  by  itierelv  -ontinuing  to  do  the 
things  we  have  .Uways  done  in  the  -ame  care- 
less way.  Each  resource  we  squander,  each 
infusion  of  pollution  that  we  dump  into  our 
environment  brings  the  apocaU-ptlc  day  of 
reckoning  closer. 

Take  a  simple  thing  like  transportation. 
One  jf  the  keys  to  making  one  of  these  voit 
new  urban  complexes  work  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  transportation  system. 
Why  should  this  be  a  conservation  concern? 
Because  our  tr-.tdltional  approach  to  trans- 
portation, the  highway  Is  rapidly  assuming 
major  proportions  as  an  environmental 
threat. 

We  are  caught  In  a  vicious  cycle  The  more 
highways  we  build,  the  more  we  relv  on  cars. 
trucks  .tnd  buses  The  more  we  rely  on  cars. 
trucks  and  buses,  the  more  highways  we  need 
to  keep  pace  with  our  growing  population 

In  many  .ireas.  the  citizenry  ilreadv  finds 
Itself  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  this 
highway  monster  that  would  disrupt  and 
even  destroy  their  homes  .ind  communities 
In  our  cities  rhe  public  .health  is  seriously 
threatened  by  Pollution  from  the  internal 
combustion  engine  which  accounts  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  poison  that  we  dump  m  our  air. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  Mew  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  abatement  devices  indicates  that 
we  would  barely  manage  to  maintain  this 
unhealthy  status  quo  if  we  stopped  growing 
right  now 

These  .ire  obvious  and  quite  serious  prob- 
lems, but  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
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Highways,  lor  example,  have  a  real,  if  un- 
heralded impact  on  water  resources  Not  Just 
in  run-off  pollution  but  through  actual  cur- 
tailment of  supply. 

An  important  source  of  fresh  water  is  the 
aquifer,  the  underground  supply  that  is  re- 
plenished largely  by  rain  seeping  into  the 
ground  However,  a  growing  amount  of  rain 
never  gets  there  It  lulls  on  highways,  pave- 
ments or  other  run-off  areas.  Is  collected  in 
sewers  and  carried  directly  into  streams  and 
rivers  to  t>e  lost  forever  m  the  oceans  Major 
U  3  highways  alone  are  estimated  to  cost  us 
well  over  335  billion  gallons  of  water  a  year 
and  the  highways  that  are  to  be  built  by  the 
year  2000  will  cost  another  1  5  trillion  u  year 
Viewed  m  light  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council's  report  to  the  President,  this  high- 
way Issue  takes  on  new  long-range  signlfl- 
cance  nie  Council  warned  that  by  the  year 
;iOlo  the  demand  lor  fresh  water  will  match 
the  total  available  supply  We  will  then  be 
able  to  expand  our  resources  only  by  desali- 
nation, by  a  massive  conservation  effort,  and 
by  recycling  and  reuse 

The  alternative  to  highway  madness  Is  the 
development  of  clean,  fast,  efficient  mass 
transit  Yet  today  under  pressure  from  the 
highway  lobby  we  allocate  *2  5  billion  to 
lu-ban  highways  and  only  7  per  cent  as  much, 
5175  million,  to  mass  transit 

nie  lengths  to  which  the  modern  highway- 
men will  go  just  to  keep  building  are  amaz- 
ing and  -sometimes  ridiculous  In  some  cities 
we  are  IjulldlnR  highwavs  over  hlghwavs  .ind 
In  my  own  Westchester  County  the  state 
highwaymen,  having  run  out  of  space  on 
land,  now  propose  to  pave  a  substantial 
stretch  of  the  Hudson  River 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  absiu-dltv  was  re- 
ported In  a  news  Item  In  the  New  York  Times 
three  months  ago.  which  reads: 

Trenton— December  13— New  Jerseys  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  constructing 
an  Inter-state  highway  link  that  could  wind 
up  under  water  if  the  States  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Development 
goes  ahead  with  its  present  plans  to  build  a 
dam  on  the  Passaic  River      .  . 

"A  spokesman  for  the  transportation  De- 
partment said  Its  engineers  had  completed 
the  designs  for  the  highway  two  years  ago. 
Conservation  officials  countered  that  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
had  been  luider  consideration  for  35  years  .  .  . 
"(The I  Commissioner  of  Transportation 
said  that  he  was  not  completely  familiar  with 
the  plans  for  the  reservoir  but  It  seems  there 
■ATI!  be  a  substantial  impact  on  present  and 
planned  highway  construction  especially  on 
Routes  78.  HO  and  280. 

"(The I     Conservation     Commissioner  .  .  . 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment." 
Isn't  that  grand? 

For  the  first  time.  It's  the  dam-builders 
versus  the  highwaymen,  and  the  mind  bog- 
gles at  the  consequences. 

Pish   ladders  for  commuters? 
Spillways  for  the  evening  rush  hour? 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Henry  Ford.   "Let's 
you  and  him  go  fight." 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  highway- 
men are  no  more  than  a  modern  version  of 
the  ruthless  exploiters  that  would  already 
have  ravaged  oiu-  forests  and  stripped  our 
land  In  the  name  of  economic  progress  If 
they  had  not  been  resisted  by  earlier  con- 
servationists. 

Today  we  fight  the  .^ame  battle,  this  time 
in  a  complex  new  urban  environment  and 
for  even  higher  stakes. 

Of  course,  highways  are  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  worst,  threat  to  our  urban  en- 
vironment Power  plants,  transmission  lines. 
Ill-considered  land-use  planning,  industrial 
development,  and  hundreds  of  other  actions, 
all  pose  challenges  to  the  quality  of  environ- 
ment that  are  at  least  equally  serious 

But  highways  are  Illuminating  in  that  they 
do  provide  a  good  illustration  of  the  way 
thoughtless  development  that  seems  merely 


Irritating  can  eventually  result  In  quite  im- 
portant   environmental    conflicts. 

Even  the  very  actions  we  take  to  protect 
I'ur  environment  can  themselves  be  per- 
verted to  environmental  threats  In  the  new 
highly  complex  urban  experience 
Take  waste  treatment  for  example. 
The  miUn  thrust  of  our  vviiste  treatment 
effort  has  been  to  reduce  raw  sewage  to  a 
level  of  purity  such  that  It  could  be  accom- 
modated by  the  natural  cleansing  actions  of 
our  waterways  The  prcx-ess  produces  water 
that  Is  rich  in  nutrients  but  deficient  In  i;ie 
I'xygen  that  Is  essential  to  keeping  our  wati ■-- 
ways   alive 

Tlie  cumulative  effect  of  this  effluent  could 
well  be  to  "kill"  our  rivers  and  eventually 
to  turn  them  Into  noxious  algal  breeding 
grounds 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
demands  of  new  urban-oriented  way  of  life 
are  so  great  that  we  are  continuallv  embark- 
ing (jn  small  projects  which  taken  m  thern- 
sehes  have  only  minimal  effect,  but  which 
taken  m  the  whole  add  up  to  major  environ- 
mental assaults 

It's  interesting  how  each  example  of  :i\e 
Issues  of  new  conservation  reveals  .significant 
parallels  with  the  experience  of  the  tradi- 
tional conservation. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  earlier  effort 
was  convincing  the  general  public  that  our 
resources  were  not  limitle.ss  and  that  only 
through  the  wise  husbanding  of  those  loft 
in  uur  stewardship  could  '.ve  a.ssure  abund- 
ance for  the  future.  Step  by  painful  step,  a 
legal  structure  was  enacted  to  protect  timber, 
land,  recreation  and  scenic  a.ssets.  wlldUie 
and  the  other  resources  that  could  be  Iden'.- 
ned  ns  flnite  .-ind  threatened 

Cnslderlng  the  so-called  frontier  \i>.  - 
chology  of  Americans  which  %lewed  .--uch  ;  - 
sources  as  ixiurlng  forth  from  a  never  i  r.r;- 
Ing  horn  of  plenty  for  the  express  purpose  i 
exploitation  and  development  by  man.  this 
was  no  mean  achievement.  Can  you  imaglr.e 
trying  to  persuade  a  frontiersman  of  the  ear- 
ly 19th  Century  that  he  had  to  practice  s-- 
lectlve  harvesting  of  resources  or  leave  some 
area  forever  wild? 

We  .ire  in  much  the  same  position  today 
with  regard  to  the  developers  and  the  essen- 
tials of  i)ur  urban  environment  Obviously 
we  face  a  tremendous  educational  effort  And. 
In  my  opinion,  i.ur  most  Important  priority 
is  to  create  a  new  legal  structure  that  can 
pnr.ide  the  new  protections  th.it  we  need 
Untortunately.  this  Is  easier  said  than  done 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  knowledge  and  better  dissemination  fi 
knowledge  about  the  new  threats  to  our  en- 
\lronment  that  are  being  discovered  by  the 
scientific  community.  To  achieve  this  end  I 
recently  Joined  with  HO  Coneres.smcn  and  '7 
leading  environmental  scientists  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  .^d  Hoc  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  will  give 
the  scientific  community  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  each  new  legislative  proposal  and 
to  alert  lawmakers  to  possible  .idverse  en- 
vironmental consequences.  Tlie  Committee 
will  also  provide  an  effective  vehicle  through 
which  lawmakers  can  be  Informed  of  en- 
Mronmental  Issues  which  require  legislative 
action. 

Already  this  program  has  made  significant 
contributions.  -'\s  a  result  of  the  advice  from 
the  scientific  community  Senator  Kenned'- 
Congressman  Moss  and  I  recently  Introducea 
legislation  proposing  a  major  revision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  which  we  believe  pro- 
poses the  first  effective  and  comprehensive 
i-nvlronmental  protections  in  the  Important 
area  of  power  generation  and  transmission. 

One  provision  of  this  new  legislation  sets 
forth  a  new  concept  in  government  It  creates 
a  .National  Council  on  the  Environment  to 
act  iis  devils  advocate"  on  behalf  of  natural 
resources  In  Federal  Power  Commission  pro- 
ceedings    You    might    call    It    an    "environ- 
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mental  ombudsman"  The  Council  consists 
(,f  five  representatives  of  the  scientific  and 
lonservatlon  communities  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  and  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
;!ie   Federal    Power   Commission. 

It  will  have  its  own  expert  staff  and  in- 
dependent funding.  It  will  have  the  authority 
to  suspend  Power  Commission  actions  if  It 
finds  thev  would  hnve  an  adverse  affect  on 
The  environment  If.  In  the  end.  it  is  over- 
ruled by  the  Commission  it  would  have 
tantling  in  court  to  challenge  the  Com- 
mission's decision 

.vs  envls.ieed  in  the  existing  legislative  pro- 
•osal.  this  Council  would  only  have  author- 
l-y  over  projects  covered  under  the  Federal 
rower  Act  However.  I  propose  to  introduce 
U-elslatlon  next  week  which  will  expand  the 
nower  of  the  Council  to  cover  the  procedures 
,.f  all  Federal  agencies  insofar  as  they  can 
1  »fect  the  environment 

\s  you  ..re  all  aware,  there  are  a  number 
,  ;  proposals  before  Congress  now  to  create 
founcils  to  ..dvlse  or  consult  on  environ- 
mental problems  These  are  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenge  If  such  a  Coun- 
cil is  to  make  an  crtective  contribution  It 
must  have  meanlnplul  enforcement  powers. 
I  would  point  out  for  example,  that  a 
Council  with  fuch  powers  could  well  have 
].revented  the  current  (.11  disaster  off  Santa 
Barbara,  California. 

.^3  vou  know,  the  proposals  for  drillin!;  In 
tl-.is  .'■irea  were  opposed  by  many  Informed 
.  onservatlon  and  scientific  experts.  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  approved  the  licenses 
,n  spite' of  this  opposition  and  against  the 
dvlce  of  several  of  his  Department's  own  top 
officials.  In  doing  so.  he  bowed  to  pressure 
irom  the  oil  companies  because  they  repre- 
sent an  effective  constituency  which  can 
influence  Interior's  actions.  The  environment 
.is  yet  has  no  equally  poweitul  constituency 
IT  represent  its  interests. 

The  Interior  Department,  of  course,  is 
i.oi  alone  in  this  problem.  Practically  every 
i  sencv  of  the  G  ivcrnmcnt  lias  a  constituency 
that  dominates  its  tielibcrations  and  actions. 
For  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  it  Is 
;Tlvate  utilities.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  the  highway  lobby:  the 
Federal  .\vlation  Administration,  the  airline 
industry  And  so  on  down  the  list. 

Each  agency  has  a  tendency  to  become  the 
c.iptlve  of  the  industry  that  it  is  to  regulate. 
To  meet  this  problem  an  iutervenor  is  re- 
c.uired  whose  constltency  Is  the  environment 
f.nd  our  naf.iral  resources  and  whose  sole 
(  oncern  Is  their  protection  and  enhancement. 
The  creation  of  a  National  Council  on  the 
I'nvironment  with  the  power  to  stay  disputed 
Federal  actions  ;  nd  to  challenge  adverse  rul- 
incs  in  the  courts  would  be  an  important 
idvance  to  this  goal. 

Beyond  such  an  intervenor,  however,  what 
j=  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  broad  new  man- 
tiaie  setting  the  protection  of  environmental 
(iualitv  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  much 
IS  we  "set  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
i-ver  and  above  all  the  rest  of  our  legal 
i-tructure  in  adopting  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
mendments  to  the  Constitution. 
To  achieve  this  further  goal,  I  have  pro- 
jiosed  a  new  constitutional  amendment  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Conservation 
Bin  of  Rights."  Personally,  I  think  it  would 
ie  more  accurately  described  as  the  "En- 
•  ironmental  Bill  of  Rights."  But  by  whatever 
i.ame  it  is  called.  I  believe  that  such  a 
broad  statement  of  national  policy  Is  an  es- 
sential element  needed  to  meet  the  environ- 
mental challenge  of  the  future. 

The  jiroposal  is  not  complicated.  It  merely 
recognizes  the  established  and  undeniable 
national  Interest  in  preserving  and  protect- 
ing the  essential  elements  of  our  environ- 
ment It  dciines  this  interest  as  an  Individual 
'right "  no  less  important  than  our  rights  to 
free  speech,  free  assembly  and  due  process. 
Bv  declaring  this  as  national  policy  we  are 
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providing  the  most  effective  protection  within 
our  power.  Each  law,  each  governmental 
action  would  be  subject  to  test  against  this 
standard:  does  it  diminish  the  common 
interest  in  a  livable  environment ■>  Any  action 
which  would  endanger  the  individual  inter- 
est in  such  essentials  as  breathable  .ilr. 
drinkable  water  or  any  other  natural  resource 
would  be  against  national  policy  and  .subject 
to  the  same  legal  challenge  as  any  abridge- 
ment of  our  other  constitutional  rights 

This  general  session  today  offers  an  excit- 
ing and  promising  new  departure.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  greater  tieunl 
of  the  specific  challenges  facing  the  urban 
environment.  Our  authority  will  be  no  less 
than  Governor  Theodore  McKeldin  who  will 
draw  upon  his  extensive  experience  first  as 
mayor  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading  cities 
and  then  as  governor  oi  one  of  our  fastest 
growing  states. 

Then  one  of  our  foremost  scientific  poll- 
sters. Dr.  George  Gallup,  will  give  us  the  in- 
valuable guidance  in  planning  our  cour.sp  of 
action  for  the  future  by  revealing  a  scientific 
measurement  of  public  attitudes  towards  en- 
vironmental problems.  I  am  not  privy  for  the 
results  of  this  study  but  from  polls  i  have 
had  taken  in  my  own  Congressional  District. 
I  feel  sure  that  vou  will  be  both  ;.ma?,ed  and 
heartened  at  the  extent  of  the  public  demand 
for  effective  action. 

The  noted  lecturer  and  writer.  J.  Lewis 
Powell,  and  air  pollution  expert.  Dr  John 
Middleton,  will  give  us  an  idea  o:  what  we 
must  do  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  demands 
of  our  environment  in  this  chanclnc  worlia. 
I  am  convinced  that  each  person  will  leave 
this  program  with  a  renewed  ^ense  of  the 
urgency  of  the  challenee  of  the  new  con- 
servation. 

It  Is  none  too  soon. 

One  of  our  leadine  biologists  has  recently 
reminded  us  that  of  all  the  forms  of  Iiie  that 
existed  on  this  earth  09  per  cent  are  now 
extinct  and— to  take  literary  license  with  the 
imperatives  evolutionary  theory— thev  were 
all  tryiva  to  surv'ive. 

Man  alone  of  all  the  species  lias  the  ca- 
pacitv  to  exercise  control  over  his  environ- 
ment. Yet.  as  Dr.  Ernst  Mayer,  director  of  the 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  re- 
cently noted,  ""almost  everything  we  do  is 
harmful  to  the  species  .'.nd  works  usainst  our 
survival." 

Whether  we  pull  the  environmental  trig- 
ger; whether  we  follow  the  well-traveled  road 
to  extinction  or  blaze  a  new  trail  to  a  better 
world  through  the  enhancement  .ind  preser- 
vation of  our  rreat  environment.il  .is^ets  is 
entirely  up  to  us. 
Thank  you. 


BLOCKBUSTING"   IN 
BALTIMORE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 


Mr,  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  preat 
majority  of  Americans  have  either  wel- 
comed or  peacefully  accepted  the  move- 
ment of  Negroes  toward  full  enjoyment 
of  equal  rights.  To  better  secure  and  pro- 
tect these  rights  the  last  Congress  passed 
additional  legislation  known  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  which  includes  a  new 
Federal  open  housing  law. 

Among  the  many  provisions  of  the 
new  act  of  Congress  is  one  designed  to 
eliminate  so-called  "blockbusting"  prac- 
tices which  make  it  illegal  for  anyone 
"for  profit  to  induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
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duce,  any  person  to  .sell  or  rent  any 
dwelling  by  representations  regarding 
the  entiT.  or  prospective  entry  into  a 
neighborhood  of  person  or  persons  of  a 
particular  race,  color,  religion,  or  nation- 
al origin  " 

In  this  connection,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
recently  carried  a  very  illummalint;  and 
interesting  article  entitled.  "Blockbust- 
ing m  Baltimore:  Le.ss  Blatant  and  Ra- 
pacious," written  by  a  gifted  member  of 
the  Sun  of  Baltimore  staff,  Douglas  Con- 
nah,  Jr.  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper 
he  had  jiresented  at  a  seminar  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. ,    . 

Believing  this  article  to  be  of  .such  im- 
portance and  interest  to  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  I,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  would  like  it  to  be  re- 
lirinted  m  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  is  as  lollows: 
DLOcKBrsriNG   IN   Baltimore:    Less   Blatant 

AND  Rapacious- The  Old  Phenomfnon  Is 

Beginning  To  Appear  in  Some  svuriiBS  as 

Well 

.  By  Doucla.s  Connah.  Jr.) 

Between  April,  1965.  and  July,  19C6.  a  well- 
known  Baltimore  real  estate  .speculator 
bought  25  row  houses  from  white  people 
along  two  blocks  of  the  Alameda  south  of  33d 
-treet  and  .sold  or  rented  them  to  Negroes. 
Tvplcal  among  tlie  houses  was  one  that  was 
bouBht  lor  ^6.500  and  sold  two  months  later 
for  $11,950 

111  Baltimore  county,  during  a  six-month 
period  in  1968.  eight  single-family  houses 
were  -^old  to  Xe?roes  in  a  single  block  if  a 
once  all-white  subdivision  off  Liberty  road. 
Residents  of  some  parts  of  Northwood  have 
recently  begun  to  notice  speculators  espress- 
"inc  renewed  interest  m  their  i.onics.  This 
follows  a  decision  by  the  state's  attorney  - 
otl.ce  not  to  crosecute  a  speculator  lor  ud- 
mit-edly  breaking  the  city's  anti-blockbust- 
Inc  cTduiance. 

RAPID    TURNOVER 

T'.cse  are  all  examples  of  a  common  Balti- 
more phenomenon— the  panic  fMcht  of  white 
families  and  creation  cl  Nesro  ghettos  by  the 
systematic  sale  of  homes  to  .Vegroes  only, 
with  *he  .  ncounagenient  of  the  real  estate 
community,  once  the  first  Negro  has  moved 
into  a  neighborhood. 

This  is  called  blockbusting,  using  the  term 
broadly  Ten  vears  aso.  a  blat.ant.  nakealv 
rapacious  form  of  blockbuftinc  flourished 
here  and  caused  rapid  ucichborhood  turn- 
over until  laws  v.ere  enacted  1 1  curb  it.  Al- 
thouch  this  open  phase  of  the  practice  seems 
to  b.ave  passed  its  peak,  a  more  patient, 
subtle  form  continues  to  drive  out  the  whites, 
more  slowly,  but  at  a  tidy  profit,  undisturbed 
bv  the  law  or  real  estate  ethics. 

"Even  todav.  when  a  Neero  l.imilv  moves  In 
next  door  or  across  the  street.  Baltimoreans 
tend  to  think  of  the  block  as  'broken, '  and 
real  estate  people  regard  It  as  fair  game  for 
Etepped-up  activity. 

Stufjed  u-ilh  poor  people 
With  the  citV?  Nearo  nonulatlon  exp.ind- 
ing  steadily  since  World  War  II.  the  process 
of  neighborhood  chance,  and  the  ccteriora- 
•ion  'hat  has  often  accompanied  it.  has 
tended  to  develop  a  life  of  its  own  that 
•i  hard  to  stop.  The  whites  move  to  new 
-suburbs  the  Negroes  tf  means  follow  t3  the 
ibandoned  older  white  suburbs  and  the  poor 
Negroes  and  Appalachian  whites  expand  the 
crowded  inner  city. 

Houses  once  occupied  by  smcle  families  are 
bought  by  speculators,  stuffed  with  poor 
people,  and  ".milked"— allowed  to  ceteriorata 
^o  b.idly  that  the  nei^thborhood  becomes  ripe 
for  iirb'an  renewal  and  the  fiovernment  pays 
the  speculator  be.ck  his  original  investment. 
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Then  he  cakes  his  money  and  starts  the  proc- 
ess all  jver  again  In  the  next  neighborhood 
up  ihe  road.  Into  which  the  mtddle-riaAs 
Neifro  settled  when  he  thought  he  was  escap- 
ing the  slums 

rr    IS    NOT    JUST    AK    WNni-CITY    PHOBLEM 

This  Is  going  on  today  all  through  Balti- 
more, not  merely  in  the  Inner  olty  Only  a 
month  ago.  for  example,  the  city  housing 
commissioner.  Robert  C  Embry.  Jr ,  an- 
nounced an  experimental  progrum  to  curb 
blight  In  outer  portions  o'  the  city — in  Plm- 
Uco  .ind  Govans. 

l^irthermore.  the  leading  edge  of  thU 
process  has  not  stopped  rtt  the  cltv  limits 
Middle-class  Negroes  are  n(}w  settling  In 
newer  Baltimore  county  suburbs  And  al- 
though two  elements  of  old-style  block-bust- 
Ing  jeem  to  be  missing  here- -the  .speculative 
buyer  and  the  rapid  depression  of  property 
v.ilues  in  almost  nysterlcal  .nmosphere  has 
gripped  many  white  people,  who  are  prepar- 
ing til  leave  once  again 

The  classic  blockbu.st«r  is  a  real  estate 
speculator  who  specializes  in  nelghborhcxids 
he  decides  are  ready  to  "go  '  Negro  Instead 
of  .icting  as  broker  between  a  willing  buyer 
and  a  willing  seller  he  buys  the  houses  him- 
self then  re.sell3  them  or  renta  them  to 
Ne,<roes. 

He     works    best    In    older    neighborhoods 
Where    mortgages    .ire    :ikelv    to   be   low   and 
people  receptive  to  cash  sales    He  makes  his 
munev  by  exploiting  the  fears  .ind  prejudices 
of  white  owners  to  Induce  them  to  sell   for 
less  than   their  houses  .ire  worth:   by  selling 
to  Negroes  at  Inflated  prices:   and  by  financ- 
ing  the  sales   himself   on    long-term,   "buy- 
ill:e-renf  land  Inst.Ulment  contracts. 
RacuU  ioning  ordinances 
The  blockbuster  has  been  aided  by  many 
outside    forces,    beginning    with    the    basic 
prejudice   of   fear   of   the   white   homeowner 
ind  includini?  the  traditional    seU-fuinilIng' 
belief   of    the    real    estate   communitv    that 
Nesroes  lower  property  values;  The  reluctance 
of  mortgage  lenders  to  make  financing  avail- 
able to  Negroes,  .ind  the  federal  governments 
act;ve  encour.igement,  until  relatively  recent 
of  -iegregated  housing. 

Traditional  efforts  to  confine  Negroes  in- 
cluded the  use  of  racial  zoning  ordinances- 
Baltimore's,  enacted  in  1910,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the,  nations  tirst— and  racially 
restrictive  covenants  prohibiting  successive 
owners  from  selling  to  Negroes  and  other 
minorities 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  quickly  held 
racial  zoning  unconstitutional  i  in  1917)  the 
restrictive  covenant  remained  legally  alive 
until  1948  and  became  so  popular  fhat  it 
more  than  .inytning  else,  molded  today's 
widespread  neighborhood  segregation  It  was 
reinforced  by  the  federal  government,  since 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  whose 
creation  sparked  the  post-depression  buUdlng 
boom,  insisted  on  the  restrictive  covenant 
'and  even  wrote  a  model  covenant)  as  a 
condition  to  insuring  mort^.iges. 

"In-mxorant  Nearoes" 
Soon  after  new  Negroes.  lured  bv  war- 
industry  lobs,  began  moving  into  Baltimore 
during  World  War  11.  controversy  broke  out— 
not  over  whether  to  put  them  In" white  neigh- 
borhoods, but  whether  to  provide  housing  for 
them  at  all.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
newspaper  article  of  1943  is  typical 

••Washington.  July  21— Senator  |. Millard  1 
Tydinijs  today  joined  those  opposing  the  erec- 
tion :n  or  near  Baltimore  of  a  federally 
financed  public  housing  project  for  in- 
migranf  Negroes,  asserting  there  is  'no 
JustificaUon'  for  continued  importation  of 
Nf^ro  workers  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  a 
surplus'  of  Negro  labor  in  the  area'" 

The  Negroes  kept  coming,  however,  and 
they  were  faced  with  a  housing  famine. 
Throughout  the  1940s,  the  Negro  expansion 
Wild   confined    to   older   rowhouse   nelghbor- 
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hoods  adjacent  to  the  ghetto,  but  after  the 
racially  restrictive  covenant  was  held  legally 
unenforceable  In  1948  and  Vegroes  began  to 
share  m  the  po«t-wnr  prosperity,  the  expan- 
sion poured  Into  the  middle-class  Inner  sub- 
urbs, particularly  in  West  and  Northwest 
Baltimore 

This  rapid  expansion,  aided  bv  the  specula- 
tors, did  much  to  t*rrtfy  the  white  popula- 
tion, which  began  moving  to  the  counties  In 
earnest  In  U»55  the  hysteria  was  real  enough 
to  bring  ,1  death  threat  to  a  man  who  had 
advertised  an  apartmeht  house  for  sale  in 
the  Afro-Amerli'an 

The  man  answered  his  telephone  one  night 
and  a  voice  said  "If  you  sell  that  house  on 
Talbot  road  to  a  colored  person,  I  am  going 
to  have  you  killed  by  a  professional  killer  and 
I  mean  It  " 
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THCT    rOrcHT   BACK   IN   ASHBtTRTON 

"This  kind  of  atmosphere  made  Northwest 
Baltimore  easy  prey  for  speculators  A  typi- 
cal Urget  of  bk«:kbustlng  In  the  1950s  was 
Ashburton.  a  tree-shnrted  prewar  .suburb 
above  Llt)erty  Heights  avenue,  west  nt  Hilton 
street  In  1958.  about  10  per  cent  of  lu  resi- 
dents were  Negroes,  today  perhaps  10  per 
cent  Is  white 

Ashburton's  first  Negro  was  a  high-school 
principal,  who  moved  there  in  1956  He  was 
followed,  not  only  by  more  Negroes  wh..  were 
engaged  in  a  legitimate  quest  for  better 
housing,  but  also  by  real  estate  men 

Residents  were  harassed  bv  a  barrage  of 
telephone  calls,  soliciting  .sales  and  warning 
that  the  neighborhood  was  "going  colored  • 
Dealers  went  from  door  to  door:  thev  mailed 
cards  and  circulars  lone  firm  sent  2  400  panic 
circulars  I  they  put  up  "For  Sale"  and  Day- 
Glo  "Sold"  signs. 

The  pressure  is  terrific,"  an  Ashburton 
resident  told  a  newspaper  reporter  at  the 
time  Sometimes  a  whole  block  becomes  a 
garden  of  For  Sale'  signs  And  once  a  house 
Is  sold  they  put  up  one  of  those  big  fluo- 
rescent orange  Sold'  signs  It's  there  all  day 
and  it  glows  at  nigh  Sold.  Sold  Sold  " 
Beginning  to  resist 
Ashburton  residents  said  they  were  not  op- 
posed to  integration  but  they  .accused  real 
estate  firms  of  deliberately  turning  the 
neighborhood  into  a  black  ghetto  "The  prob- 
lem Is  not  that  a  .Negro  tinds  a  home  it's 
what  some  real  estate  operators  do  after  he 
gets  It."  a  lawyer  living  there  said 

In  the  late  I950's  people  realized  this  was 
happening  all  over  Northwest  Baltimore  and 
they  began  to  resist.  Tliey  organized  they 
took  legal  action  against  one  alleged  block- 
busting partnership,  and  they  tned  to  attract 
cltywide  interest  In  their  problem 

The  key  to  neighborhood  stabllitv  seems  to 
be  the  white  buver.  .nd  searching  for  him  be- 
came the  aim  of  nelghborhrK>d  improvement 
associations  throughout  Northwest  Balti- 
more They  said  this  was  necessary  because 
real  estate  dealers  wrote  off  a  neighborhood 
as  available  only  for  Negro  sales,  and  refused 
to  bring  prospective  white  buyers  there  after 
any  Negroes  at  all  had  moved  m. 

In  11158.  a  group  of  nelghborhcxxl  associa- 
tions and  intaiTffttol  organizations  asked  the 
Greater  Baltimore 'committee  to  help  work 
for  neighborhood  stability.  f,,r  the  long-term 
health  of  the  city  From  this  effort,  an  agency 
was  formed  to  promote  open  housing  In  the 
metropolitan  area  —  Baltimore  Neighbor- 
hoods, Inc 

The  panic  subsided,  but  the  ghettolzatlon 
of  Northwest  Baltimore  continued,  as  It  does 
today  ■  W'e  thought  we  could  stabilize  if  we 
could  curb  blockbusting  and  organize  the 
neighborhood."  Melvln  J  Sykes,  a  lawyer 
who  lived  in  Ashburton  from  1954  to  1965 
said  recently  But  other  urban  pressures  fol- 
lowed the  blockbusters:  commercial  laud  use 
increased:  scho*jls  became  overt rowcled  and 
fell  victim  to  de  facto  segregation:  people 
with  children  moved  away,  leaving  large 
houses  ripe  for  multi-lamlly  occupancy. 


Tlie  .Vshburton  fight  included  an  attempt 
to  mount  a  legal  counterattack  aga;!i^' 
bUx-kbusters,  which  produced  the  .n- 
Maryland  court  case  on  record  with  uIIplvh 
blockbusting  at  Its  roots.  It  took  place  bef.  -.'■ 
any  antl-blockbustlng  legislation  was  pas.^n  ■ 
and  utilized  the  power  of  the  Maryland  }i>-  '. 
Estate  Commission  to  suspend  brokers  .mj 
salesmen-   licenses  for  misconduct 

In  September.  1958,  members  of  the  Ash- 
burton nelKhborho<xi  .issociation  tiled  aeon.. 
plaint  with  the  lomml.sslon  against  .Manuel 
M.  Bernstein  and  Warren  S  .Shaw,  partti.". 
In  the  Manning-Shaw  Realtv  Ccnipany  ,:  ■ 
the  Kutaw  Realty  Company.  The  gist  of  t  •• 
charges  wa.s  that  .Manning-shaw  dellbera;.  ,,■ 
placed  a  Uay-Glo  Sold'  sign  at  a  house  .I'r 
3800  Orantley  road  which  Eutaw  owned  but 
had  not  sold  The  idea  according  to  the  con> 
plaint.  wa.s  to  get  real  estate  listings  :  v 
.scaring  the  neigh borh.wl  Into  thinking  that 
Negroes  had  bought  the  house,  since  Man- 
ning-Shaw  was  widely  known  as  a  compan  ,■ 
specializing  in  Negro  sales 

WIDELY    PtBLICIZED    CASE 

On  April  22  1959,  alter  a  Mormv  serLs 
of  hearings,  the  .Maryland  Real  Estate  Coii> 
ml.ssion  found  .Mr  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Shaw 
guilty  of  having  violated  state  real  esta-.? 
statutes  against  misrepresentation,  bad  larii 
and  iraudulent  advertising.  Their  licenses 
were  suspended  tor  three  months,  after  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the 
commission's  findings 

Although  the  ca.se  wa.s  widelv  publici7td 
as  a  blockbusting  oa.se.  the  commission  r.  - 
fused  to  consider  the  racial  elements  Tl:.- 
Issue  before  it  was  whether,  in  fact,  there 
had  been  a  .-ale  At  the  time,  there  was  :  i 
legislation  against  the  common  practices 
that  constitute  blockbtisting-  sollcitii.  : 
mass  sales.  Inducing  panic  by  telling  peopi- 
Negroes  are  'invading.'  and  so  on  But  tho 
storm  of  publicity  L-eneraied  by  the  .Ma:.- 
nlng-Shaw  case,  and  the  realization  of  wh.it 
was  happening  to  the  city's  neighborhoojis 
has  led  to  a  series  of  local  ordinances 

In  addition,  the  General  .As  embly  en- 
acted an  antl-blockbustlng  statute  In  19C6, 
and  Congress  inserted  an  anti-blockbustii:' 
provision  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  ..s 
part  of  that  statute's  comprehensive  open- 
housing  laws. 

Together,  the  local,  state  and  federal  laws 
seem  to  say : 

1.  Throughout  Maryland,  it  Is  a  misde- 
meanor to  induce  or  discourage  a  sale  n 
the  basis  of  race. 

2  In  Baltimore  city,  it  is  generally  a  mi.  - 
demeanor  to  solicit  properties  door-to-door. 
by   telephone  or  by  distributing  circulars, 

3.  It  is  a  federal  civil  offen.se  to  attempt 
for  profit,  to  induce  a  real  estate  transactl<  u 
on  a  racial  basis. 

But  the  scope  and  constitutionality  i 
these  statutes  are  untested  by  court  deci- 
sions, and  not  one  in  Maryland  appears  ev>r 
to  liave  been  held  accountable  for  vlolatini; 
them. 

In  Baltimore,  only  one  person  has  ever 
been  indicted  under  the  anti-blockbii.sting 
ordinance  and  that  Indictment  was  dismissed 
when  the  ordinance  was  held  Inv.Tlld  in  Balti- 
more Criminal  Court  in  1967  L,.st  year,  the 
City  Council  re-enacted  the  ordinance  lo 
cure  the  defect  found  by  the  court. 
Decided  not  to  prosecute 
Upon  signing  the  most  recent  bill.  Mayor 
D'Alesandro  said:  "The  big  question  will' be 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law."  That  ques- 
tion i.i  still  unanswered. 

La.st  September,  it  developed  that  the 
state's  attorney's  office  had  Investigated 
blockbusting  charges  against  a  real  estate 
man,  had  determined  that  he  was  \iolating 
the  ordinance  by  passing  f)ut  circulars  and 
soliciting  Northwood  homeowners  en  miisse, 
but  had  decided  not  to  prosecute. 

The  dealer,  whose  offices  are  In  Howard 
county,  reportedly  claimed  Ignorance  of  'he 
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city  ordinance.  Nothing  was  ever  said  about 
I  he  state  statute 

The  decision  not  to  pro.secute  was  made 
l.v  Robert  S  Fertltta.  an  .i.sslstant  staters 
.••orney.  who  was  supported  by  the  state's 
..-•orney.  Charles  E  Moylan.  Jr.,  who  com- 
jMred  the  incident  to  juvenile  cases  in  which 
\    uths  are  often  let  off  with  warnings. 

Many  per.sons  who  worry  ubout  blockbust- 
ing in  Baltimore  are  Inclined  to  read  sinister 
motives  intf)  this  incident  A  more  likely  ex- 
nl.ination.  however,  is  probably  that  the 
lilockbusler  was  not  prosecuted  because  he 
was  regarded  as  a  "'businessman."  not  a  crim- 
inal, and  the  state's  attorney's  office  has  Its 
hands  full  handling  real  criminal  cases. 

This  Is  a  familiar  point  of  view  in  cases 
involving  landlord.s  and  loan  sharks  and 
.  Mier  persons  who  deal  .vlth  the  poor.  But 
tie  decision  not  to  crack  down  on  the  North- 
Kind  speculator  is  nov  .said  to  have  prompted 
ither  speculators  to  think  they  can  return 
t,  business  as  usual 

THREE  AREAS  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  FARING 

Legally,  open  housing  exists  today,  owm^ 
t  /  last  year's  passage  of  feder.il  housing  leg- 
is.-itlon  that  within  another  year  will  apply 
•  .-omething  like  80  per  cent  of  the  nation  s 
•ii  using,  and  to  a  Suprtine  Court  decision 
i!i^:  summer  which  neld  that  an  1866  leder.u 
.'ax  barred  purely  private  discrimination  in 
rc;il  estate  transactions 

I'hese  developments  deserve  to  be  noted 
Dceause  lor  Nears,  people  have  been  saying 
i.lit  the  blockbusting  problem  would  disap- 
pe.ir  If  only  there  were  enforceable  open- 
occ.ipancy  laws  The  Idea  is  that  If  there  were 
;oine  Negroes  everywhere,  there  woul;!  he  no- 
\i-here  for  scared  whites  to  run  Whether  this 
retlccts  reality  remains  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  now  see  what  i.s  going  on  m  three 
'..ii.nl  neighborhoods  today— the  City  College 
atiM.  south  of  33d  .street:  Northwood;  and 
the  Liberty  road  area  of  Baltimore  county. 
These  sections  represent  three  ditlerent  as- 
pects of  the  problem  o;  ueiahbcrhood  stabil- 
ity. 

Numerous  other  parts  of  Baltimore  face 
;n-...ar  problems,  liowever.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
ly:  example,  tiie  Real  l':siate  Commission  re- 
ce.' ed  complaints  that  ■unscrupulous  real 
estite  operators"  are  using  'blockbusting 
tactics  in  nn  effort  to  .scare  homeowners  into 
selling  their  houses  m  an  East  Baltimore 
ne..,'hborhood  known  .is  Ellswood  Park. 

?-outh  of  33d  street,  between  Clifton  Park 
ana  Memorial  Stadium,  is  a  typical  old  Balti- 
more neighborhood  of  row  houses  40  to  50 
ye.irs  old.  It  is  speculator's  terriUiry  these 
davs!  Many  of  the  houses  were  either  fully 
owned  by  their  long-time  occupants  or  sub- 
ject to  low  mortsages,  which  made  them  sit- 
tir.i:  ducks  for  the  pressure  of  depressed- 
va'oie  casli  sales. 

White  people  m  :h:s  kind  of  neighborhood 
arc  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  specula- 
tors because  they  often  are  old  and  alone. 
Tl.eir  Children  have  grown  up  and  left.  Their 
ho-.;s?s  oiten  are  the  i  nly  thing  of  value 
thov  have  accumulated.  When  they  see  the 
bl.ick  tide  advancing  up  the  hill  c  ne  street  at 
a  t.ine.  it  becomes  easy  to  i»iye  in  to  the  loud, 
insistent  men  with  cash  in  their  pockets. 

Donald  J  Miller.  assocint:>  directcr  of  Bal- 
timore N'eighborhood.s.  Inc  .  recalls  one  widow 
In  '.he  .stadium  area  wao  was  vis.t?d  by  a 
speculator  .shortly  after  her  husband  died.  He 
pounded  on  lier  door,  -creamed  .ibout  "the 
niggers  coming.  "  offered  lier  a  price  and  told 
her  :t  would  drop  by  a  thousand  in  a  week 
"Sl.e  was  really  shaken  because  ot  her  fu- 
t-jre."  Mr.  Miller  said  This  was  her  security 
In  life,  and  now  she  was  going  to  lo^e  it.  ' 

The  change  started  at  the  Harford  road 
end  of  the  .'\lameda  about  five  years  ago  and 
has  worked  its  way  row  by  row  almost  to  the 
next  major  boundary — 33d  street.  A  year  ago. 
32d  street  between  the  .Alameda  and  Hillen 
road.  Was  just  beginning  to  feel  pressure,  and 
t!.ere  were  no  "For  Sale  "  signs  vet  on  Chilton 
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street  or  33d  street.  Today.  32d  street  :s  pre- 
dominantly Negro.  Chilton  is  under  heavy 
pressure  and  the  south  side  of  33d  street  Ls 
sprouting  "For  Sale'^  signs. 

When  he  resells,  the  speculator  actu:iUy 
gets  even  more  than  is  shown,  because  lie 
usually  creates  a  ground  rent  where  none 
existed  before.  Capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  a 
S96-a-year  ground  rent  adds  another  Sl.GOO 
to  the  purchase  price  However,  many  pfxir 
persons  have  no  notion  that  a  ground  rent 
may  be  redeemed  for  its  capitalized  value 
after  fi-. e  years,  and  even  if  they  did.  they 
wou'd  net  have  the  money.  So  they  go  on 
paying  for  years  and  years. 

Some  neighborhood  leadership  to  try  and 
stop  this  .soit  of  thing  is  toeing  exerted 
tlir.iugh  the  churches,  which  iiave  formed  an 
organization  railed  Homeslead-Montebello 
Churches.  Inr 

St.  Bernard'.-  Catholic  Church,  lor  example. 
;it  Gorsuch  avenue  and  Independence  street, 
behind  Eastern  High  School  and  west  of  Loch 
Haven  boulevard,  is  in  an  area  still  mostly 
white  but  already  looking  over  its  shoulder. 
Vincent  Quayle.  a  Jesuit  theology  student  at 
Woodstock  College  who  lias  been  he!r.ing  tJ 
firganlze  the  neighb  irhood,  says  that  one  in- 
vestor iias  recently  bovighl  23  houses  in  this 
area  and  is  dlvidmu:  them  into  two-family 
apartments, 

Northwoofl  has  been  edgy  about  Negroes 
for  years,  Thousaiuis  of  row  houses,  built 
after  World  War  II.  sweep  northward  to  the 
city  limits  between  Loch  Raven  bou;c'v,^rd  fm 
the  West  and  Hillen  ror.d  and  Perrine  park- 
way on  the  east.  They  are  well-built,  well- 
kept  houses,  with  club  basements,  and  .ire 
priced  In  the  $10,000-$15  000  range.  Curving 
streets,  front  and  back  yards.  :;nd  plenty  of 
trees  and  other  greenery  cive  Northwood  a 
more  suburban  character  than  the  city's 
older  row  house  neighborhoods. 

Some   recent    .ricident^ 

Long  before  there  was  any  direct  pres.sure 
from  south  of  33d  street.  Xegroes  v.ere  mov- 
ing Into  the  Cold  Spring  lane-AIameda  area 
just  west  of  Northwood.  In  the  early  1960'e. 
real  estate  people  were  predicting  that 
Northwood  would  be  "gone"  ;n  10  years. 

A  1966  Chamber  of  Coninierce  [jrofile  of 
the  larger  Northwood-Oo-,nns-Ramblewood 
area  listed  as  its  ethnic  characteristic  '  :' 
growing  Negro  market."  It  said  the  area's 
Negro  population  would  rise  from  7,3  per 
cent  in  1960  to  15  per  cent  by  1975 

Some  recent  incidents  in  Northwood  will 
Illustrate  what  seems  to  be  happening  there: 

1.  A  man  advertised  his  house  for  sale  and 
several  speculators  called  him.  cffering  what 
were  described  as  ■ridiculous  '  i)rices,  1'hc  up- 
shot ff  their  advice  was:  You  liad  .'jetter 
take  it;  "they"  are  coming. 

2.  A  man  -went  from  door  to  door  can- 
vassing for  a  charity  drive  one  night  not 
long  ago.  Once  inside  a  house,  he  indicated 
his  main  interest  ■was  In  buying  real  estate. 
and  he  reminded  his  listeners  that  some  Ne- 
groes had  moved  In  down  at  the  end  of  the 
block. 

3.  On  one  major  street,  a  landlord  bought 
a  two-apartment  house  for  $7,300.  The  ten- 
ant in  the  upstairs  apartment,  who  had  lived 
there  five  years  and  whose  rent  ■was  f75  a 
month,  \\-as  notified  that  the  rent  ■was  being 
changed  to  $27.50  a  week— an  increase  of 
about  $35  a  month  and  an  indication  that 
the  new  landlord  wanted  whites  out. 

Easing  the  pressure 
Blockbusting  In  the  Northwood  vicinity 
started  in  the  mid-1950's  m  the  area  around 
Cold  Spring  lane  and  the  .Alameda,  where 
row  houses  built  soon  after  the  war  were 
placed  adjacent  to  an  older  Negro  island" 
settlement.  The  blockbusters  went  "oj  wcirk 
in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Alameda  and 
Loch  Raven  boulevard.  Cold  Spring  lane  and 
Woodbourne  avenue,  a  section  of  about  2.000 
houses.  The  area  today  is  about  80  per  cent 
Negro. 
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The  city's  antl-blockbustlng  ordinance  is 
said  to  have  eased  the  pres.sure  on  North- 
wo<xl  after  1960  i  indlcatiug  that  even  though 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions,  the  la'W 
has  ])erhaps  had  a  deterrent  effecti.  but  It 
has  never  quite  gone  away.  It  started  up 
aaain  aiter  the  city's  only  blockbusting  in- 
dictment was  dismi.s.sed  In  1967  and  is  re- 
[xrtedly  on  the  increase  since  the  recent 
decision  not  to  pro.secute  the  Howard  county 
real  estate  man. 

Northwood  .seems  to  be  belting  heavily  on 
community  organization  to  supply  i)<)lttical 
muscle  to  lobby  lor  it,s  interest.s,  v^'hatever 
they  may  be.  Led  by  an  interfaith  t?roiip  of 
churches,  and  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Saul  .Alinsky.  a  .--ociologist-i;rgani/er  from 
Chicago.  Ntjrthwood  and  neighboring  coni- 
rnuiiiiies  are  lormlng  the  North  East  Com- 
I. ■■unity  Orsanization.  a  mass-ha-se  group  with 
plans  for  a  paid  staff 

Fifty  Negro  jamilies 

Various     sections     of     greater     Northwood 
have    been    formed    into    neighborhood    im- 
r:iovement    groups,    and    althouEh    some    of 
these  exist  on  paper    .-nly.  ethers  are  func 
tKJiiing. 

The  Perring-Loch  Improvement  A.siocia- 
tion.  for  example,  consists  of  1.800  houses 
between  Loch  Raven  boulc-v.^rd  and  Perring 
])arkway,  and  bet\veen  Belvedere  avenue  on 
the  north  and  Hartsdale  road  .)n  the  south. 
This  section  is  said  now  to  contain  about  50 
.\'-cro  lamihes. 

The  first  Negro,  a  dentist,  moved  there  in 
1362.  On  his  strijet,  only  one  or  two  other 
-Negro  families  have  moved  in  since  then. 
ijut  on  another  street  panic  .-truck  after  a 
Negro  law  student  settled  there  about  four 
vears  ago.  Now  his  block  is  predominantly 
Negro.  About  60  houses  in  the  Perring-Loch 
section  were  sold  last  vear,  15  of  them  to 
Negroes,  according  to  a  neighborhood  real 
estate  dealer 

COUNTY'S    GHETTOS    HAVE    SIMITAR    HOOTS 

When  Baltmrcre  '  ovmty's  government  of- 
iicials  stop  .-iiid  wonder  8  or  10  years  hence 
liow  It  was  that  ;i  Negro  cretto  grew  up  in 
their  ■v^-estern  suburbs,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  say  they  were  not  warned.  The  hceinning 
of  that  ghettclzation  is  taking  jjlace  rl^ht 
now  and  has  been  closely  followed  by  the 
county^s    Human    Relations    Commission 

In  some  ways,  the  racial  patterns  now 
evolving  In  Baltimore  cotmty  are  the  most 
interesting  of  all  to  observe — not  because 
they  ..re  different  from  wliat  has  happened 
in  the  city,  but  because  'hey  are  so  similar: 
.A  Negro,  pursuing  "lie  American  dream, 
manages  to  ta'jy  a  h.ouse  m  a  county  sub- 
division. .After  he  moves  i:i.  real  estate  activ- 
ity is  stepped  up  and.  one  by  one  the  liouses 
on  the  block  are  sold  to  Nesroes.  Th.e  more 
the  Netrroes  move  in,  the  i.istcr  the  white 
people  leave. 

There  are  differences  in  the  countv  pat- 
tern— mainly  'he  absence  of  speculative 
blockbusting  and  the  .\pparent  stability  of 
property  \aiues.  But  fjradually — ■■very  sys- 
tematically." says  a  Negro  suburbanite — the 
whole  subdivision  will  move  toward  all- 
Negro  status. 

■■BUT   THEY'RE    sC.iRED^' 

At  first,  the  white  residents  try  to  stop  it. 
They  organize;  they  search  for  white  buyers: 
they  appeal  to  the  county  government  and 
the  real  estate  industry — in  short,  they  do 
the  same  thing  people  in  .Ashbunon  I'.nd 
Windsor  Hills  tned  to  do  10  years  ago.  But 
eventually,  as  more  .-.nd  more  white  people 
move  away  and  the  number  of  Negroes  in- 
creases, they  become  gun-shy  and  come  to 
feel  they  !-.ave  been  sold  out  not  only  by 
the  real  estate  men  but  ;lso  bv  their  own 
neighbors. 

The  atmospheic  generated  by  this  sort  of 
experience  puts  terr.ric  emotional  pressure 
on    people.    'The    homeowners    .ire    all    sus- 
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plclou8  of  one  another,"  a  resident  of  Robin 
Hills,  a  60-hoiise  development  ofT  Liberty 
road  said  at  a  public  meeting  conducted  by 
the  Human  Relations  Commission  In  1967 
"Some  people  won't  tell  If  they  are  going  to 
sell  fhelr  hovises  They  are  ashamed  of  what 
thev're  doing,  but  they're  scared" 

More  recenUy.  residents  of  a  still  all-white 
development  ringed  by  Integrated  ones  fold 
county  officials  that  .\s  soon  as  the  first 
Negro  bought  a  house  In  tiielr  development. 
from  24  to  40  houses  would  go  up  for  sale 
the  next  day. 

Within  the  last  five  months.  Robert  M 
Thom.is.  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  County 
Human  Relations  Commission,  has  warned 
the  County  Council  emphatically  that  the 
county's  most  serious  racial  problem  Is  the 
one  of  neighborhood  stability  and  that  con- 
centrating Negroes  In  a  few  "broken  areas 
Is  likely  to  lead  to  later  deterioration  of 
community  services,  school  segregation — and 
all  the  old  problems  people  are  running  from 
the  city  to  avoid. 

Such  warnings  do  nor  seem  to  trouble  the 
County  Council  The  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission has  tried  to  keep  councilman  In- 
formed of  the  situation  for  .several  years  and. 
a.s  long  .igo  as  1966.  suggested  that  the  coun- 
cil ought  to  give  It  a  full-time  executive  di- 
rector, who  could  work  with  nelghborhtxads 
that  were  havine  stability  pniblems.  Last 
year,  the  commission  made  .i  budget  request 
for  a  full-time  executive  director 

Out  Libert^/  road 

The  council's  response  was  to  cut  the  com- 
mission's budget  Instead  of  adding  to  It.  after 
groups  like  the  National  State's  Rights  party 
and  The  White  Citizens'  Council  complained 
of  the  commission  s  work. 

I  can  only  conclude."  Mr  TTiomas  said 
in  a  public  statement  at  the  time,  'that 
while  the  County  Council  wishes  this  com- 
mission to  continue  in  existence  to  serve  as 
a  shield  .\nd  buffer  ffir  the  county  govern- 
ment In  the  troublesome  ;u-ea  of  race  rela- 
tions. It  does  not  wish  this  commission  to 
have  any  positive,  effective  educational  pro- 
gram of  iti  own  to  help  prepare  the  county 
for  the  inevitable  changes  of  the  futtire." 

'The  county  neigh borhoo<ls  under  pressure 
are  west  of  the  city  limits,  extending  rough- 
ly from  Woodlawn  to  Plkesville  Liberty  road 
is  the  spine,  in  a  logical  extehslon  of  the 
movement  out  Liberty  Heights  aveoue.  iThe 
Invisible  county  line  has  proved  toTje  no  bar- 
rier, to  the  dismay  of  many  people  who  fled 
across  It  10  years  ago  ) 

Negroes  have  moved  Into  some  stibdlvl- 
sioas  as  far  out  as  Old  Court  road.  There  are 
thousands  of  houses  in  these  neighborhoods, 
typical  posl-vvar.  FHA  tract  houses — split- 
level,  ranch-style  with  few  trees  and  many 
chare  ml  grills.  So  far.  the  relative  ntiinber  nt 
Negroes  is  very  small,  but  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  make  the  area  fair  game  for  real 
estate  activity 

Occastonal  signs  of  panic- 
One  typical  neighborhood  of  about  70 
houses  that  was  all-white  In  1965  had  21  Ne- 
gro families  by  the  summer  of  1968.  Another, 
with  200  houses,  was  all-white  in  1966  and 
had  20  Negro  families  by  the  spring  of  1968. 
Still  another  one  of  the  first  to  get  Ne- 
groes, was  Integrated  In  1964.  by  last  spring, 
30  of  Its  100  houses  belonged  to  Negroes. 

This  rate  of  change  seems  a  good  deal 
slower  than  the  turnover  In  older  city  nelgh- 
borh'Xids  where  speculators  concentrate,  but 
the  point  Is  that,  no  matter  how  gradually, 
whites  eventually  move  away,  and  only  Ne- 
grroes  take  their  place 

Housing  Integration  Srst  came  to  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission's  notice  In  1964. 
when  scattered  calls  began  coming  in — some- 
one's window  has  been  smashed  by  a  brick 
here,  someone's  door  smeared  with  paint 
there  Occasional  signs  of  panic  and  rumors 
of  blockbusting  broke  out  through  1965, 
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At  the  beginning  of  1966,  things  picked  up 
considerably  and  have  befii  Increasing  ever 
since  In  one  large  subdivision  numerous 
complaints  were  made  against  real  estate 
men  over  what  the  residents  felt  was  persist- 
ent harassment  For  Sale  signs  went  up  in 
many  areas,  and  many  meetings  were  held. 
tK)th  with  the  nervous  residents  In  an  effort 
to  ease  the  panic,  and  with  real  estate  men 
to  persuade  them  to  take  down  the  signs  and 
stop  soliciting. 

THOSE    WHO    WAIT    ARE    VULNERABLE.    TOO 

U  there  is  one  recurring  theme  that  runs 
through  the  descriptions  of  people  living  in 
subdivisions  Into  which  Negroes  have  moved, 
it  Is  that  TCixl  estate  men  descend  like  locusts 
wherever  a  Negro  has  settled  The  common 
complaints  are  that  they  refuse  to  show 
houses  In  lutegr.ited  .trcas  to  white  buyers 
and  steer  whites  to  other  neighborhoods, 
that  they  advertise  for  these  subdivisions 
only  In  the  Afro-American,  that  they  canvass 
In  person,  send  out  postcards,  put  up  rows 
of  "For  Sale"  signs. 

"We  are  experiencing  much  pressure  from 
realtors."  a  resident  of  Robin  Hills  said  at  a 
1967  meeting  "We  have  mall  solicitations 
and  telephone  calls  Now  they  are  saying 

a  house  has  to  be  sold  to  colored  because  the 
whites  won't  buv  They  sav  we  should  sell 
Immediately  before  the  area  becomes  all- 
colored.  Some  of  us  have  posted  signs  saying 
This  house  is  not  for  sale,'  but  It  isn't  doing 
much  good." 

"I  called  one  realtor  and  said.  'Stop,  'You're 
creating  panic'."  the  president  of  another 
neighborhood  association  said,  "She  replied. 
'Everyone  else  Is  doing  It:  all  the  big  com- 
panies are  doing  it"  To  us.  open  housing 
means  for  sale  to  anyone  but  to  realtors  It 
means  colored  only." 

From  time  to  time,  the  real  estate  people 
tiike  down  their  signs  and  stop  soliciting, 
after  appeals  have  been  m.ide  to  them,  and 
the  panic  eases  for  a  while  They  ure  per- 
sistent .md  give  way  to  resistance,  "bvit  they 
always  come  back."  says  a  Negro  resident  of 
a  county  subdivision  who  moved  out  from 
Ashburton  two  years  and  has  watched  the 
whites  slowly  but  steadily  move  awav. 

PROSECmOM    DtFFlCfLT 

Last  September,  Samuel  A.  Green.  Jr,,  the 
B;iltlmore  county  state's  attorney,  took  pub- 
lic notice  of  the  problem,  warned  real  estate 
dealers  that  blockbusting  "won't  be  toler- 
ated" and  reminded  them  of  the  state  antl- 
blockbustlng  statute.  He  said  that  most  com- 
plaints he  had  received  dealt  too  much  in 
"generalities'*  but  that  he  was  considering 
two  speclflc  complaints  for  prosecution 

In  \  telephone  conversation  almost  two 
months  later.  Mr,  Green  said  .ill  cases  so  far 
had  been  too  hard  to  substantiate  He  .as- 
serted that  he  was  sincere  about  prosecuting 
blockbusters,  "if  I  get  the  necessary  evi- 
dence," and  that  he  had  not  been  making 
Idle  threats.  However,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  root  of  the  problem  was 
that  "an  overwhelming  number  of  people 
don't  want  to  live  next  to  Negroes" 

Real  estate  men.  oven  thoughtful  ones,  are 
prone  to  lay  the  blame  where  Mr.  Green 
did — in  the  lap  of  the  prejudiced  white 
homeowner  It  seems  clear  that  the  problem 
does  begin  here,  and  that  some  talk  of  block- 
busting Is  simply  an  expression  of  fear  about 
any  Negroes  moving  m  .it  all. 

If  this  were  all  there  was  to  it,  one  could 
say  that  people  who  .sell  at  a  loss  and  run 
get  nothing  more  than  they  deserve.  But  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  people  who  are  not 
so  prejudiced  and  are  willing  to  rise  above 
their  fears  are  often  .if raid,  not  of  having 
Negro  neighbors,  but  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  neighborhood  once  Negroes  arrive. 

Too  many  people  have  seen  precisely  what 
happens:  Everyone  eventually  gives  up  'in 
It — real  estate  dealers,  mortgage  lenders, 
local   government   agencies,   the  school   sya- 
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tem — and  abandons  It  to  the  people  who  can 
profit  by  deliberately  disrupting  it 

.^nd  It  also  seems  clear  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  real  estate  (.ommtinlty.  even  ;f 
they  cannot  be  cilled  blockbusters  them- 
selves, encourage  this  fear  and  prejudice- - 
by  steering  Negroes  Into  and  whites  aw.r. 
from  certain  are.is.  by  assuming  open  hoi:-- 
Ing  will  not  work  and  by  refusing  to  ques- 
tion old  .tssumptlons  about  property  unci 
race. 

What  do  they  mean? 

So  even  the  least  prejudiced  homeowners 
get  tired  of  fighting  this  kind  of  pressure  \ 
one  who   has   been   through   a   nelKhborho  d 
turnover  once  wants  to  go  through  it  again 

There  does  not  .-eem  to  be  a  need  for  ne-.v 
laws  I  unless  the  '-lums  .-ipeculator  could  i  <> 
outlawed — but  .in  apparent  attempt  to  <;  i 
this  was  stricken  from  the  1966  state  ant;- 
blockbusting  .statute).  The  meaning  (if  ci:.-- 
rent  laws  Is  uncertain  since  no  cne  is  enforc- 
ing or  interpreting  them. 

Some  vigorous  prosecution  mUht  help,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  any.  It  may  be  that  the 
stock  excuses  are  true — It  is  too  hard  to  get 
evidence,  and  the  laws  are  easy  to  evade  - 
but  evidence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  : 
problem  in  the  case  of  the  Howard  county 
speculator. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  how  open-housing  law.s 
are  going  to  affect  neighborhood  patterni,. 
They  may  cause  more  panic;  they  may  be 
Ignored. 

Follow  the  leader 

The  process  of  neighborhood  change  has 
been  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  a  certain 
kind  of  black  power — the  power  to  terrlfv  ;i 
whole  population  into  leaving  .it  great  cost 
But  the  power  Is  not  In  the  hands  of  the 
blacks,  for  whom  the  system  is  also  costly. 
The  power  belongs  to  the  speculators,  who 
can  choose  almost  at  will  innd  apparent:.' 
Indefinitely)  what  neighborhood  to  '  change  ' 
next. 

One  Is  tempted  to  conjure  up  n  vision  of  a 
great,  never-ending  game  of  follow  the  leader 
with  the  white  man  out  In  front,  running  .  s 
hard  as  he  can  one  step  ahead  of  the  mldd;:- 
class  Negro  in  Bermuda  shorts,  himself  ( ;.e 
step  ahead  of  a  slum  landlord  dragging  a 
fatherless  welfare  family  along,  the  wh..  e 
group  spreading  out  Llbertv  road,  out  Rei.~- 
terstown  road,  out  Loch  Raven  boulevard. 
with  the  government  man  bringing  up  the 
rear,  cleaning  up  overythinp;  with  urban  re- 
newal. In  time  we  may  .irrlve  at  a  condition 
predicted  only  half-Joklngly  by  a  Negro  suS- 
urbanlte:  .\n  .ilI-Negro  coimtv  and  an  all- 
white  city. 


VIETN.'XM  VETERAN  IS  REFUNDED 
MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  DE- 
POSIT PMD  TO  SWEET  TALKING" 
SALESGIRLS  IN  HAWAII 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

if-    I'F.VNST1.VANH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  FIVES 
W'rdne'iday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  de.scnbed  an  in- 
cident involving  magazine  sub.scription 
sales  practices  in  which  a  Vietnam  corr.- 
bat  veteran  was  '  sweet  talked"  by  two 
sale.sfiirls  m  Hawaii  into  siKnintr  sales 
contracts  tor  8-.  10-,  and  12-year  mag- 
azine subscriptions. 

The  sales  approach  used  by  these  sale.<- 
trirls  violated  the  magazine  subscription 
.sales  Industry's  self-regulatoir  code  of 
ethical  practices  in  a  number  of  resi3ect  = 
but  that  fact  did  not  prevent  the  sale 
from  being  made. 
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It  is  this  type  of  failure  of  self-regiUa- 
tion  which  I  am  convinced  cries  out  for 
correction  by  effective  Federal  legislation. 

My  files  are  literally  filled  with  clear 
examples  of  violations  going  on  through- 
out the  magazine  sales  industry  day  aftei' 
day  after  day.  Although  refunds  are  made 
and  fines  may  be  levied  by  the  industry's 
seli-policing  agency.  Central  Registry, 
alter  the  violations  are  exposed,  this  has 
not  halted  these  violations  from  occur- 
ru;^  again  and  again  under  slightly 
varied  circumstances  at  another  time 
and  perhaps  another  place. 

I  .should  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  sales  company  in- 
volved. Publishers  Continental  Sales 
Corp..  as  well  as  a  letter  directed  to  that 
organization  by  Central  Registry: 
PvBLisHERS     Continental     Sales 

CORl'  . 

Michigan  City,  Ind..  March  21,  1969. 

Htn.  I-'RED  B.  iiOONEY. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Hv,iie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodney:  Thank  you 
for  vour  letter  of  March  I8ih  and  for  sending 
us  u  copy  ol  the  press  release  dated  March 
18th. 

Please  be  .idvised  that  we  have  refunded 
;n  lull  to  the  American  Serviceman,  Stan 
Gurls  of  Kui.kleion.  Pa, 

We  have  iu.structed  uur  crew  manager  In 
Hawaii  and  .ill  other  scales  people  that  this 
sales  practice  must  be  discontinued  Imme- 
diately and  .should  we  receive  any  com- 
plaints simi.ar  to  the  above,  we  will  refund 
;.i  full. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mabel  Gray. 
Subscription  Department. 

c'izNTE.M-    Registry    of    Magazine 
.scBSLRiPTioN  Solicitors, 

.Ve:r  York.  N.Y..  March  24.  1969. 
Mr,  Walter  II.  Lake.  Jr., 

President,  Publishers  Continental  Sales 
Corp..  I'llichtgan  City,  Ind. 
Dear  Walter:  I  am  sure  your  attention 
has  already  been  called  lo  remarks  reported 
in  The  Congrebbional  Record  made  by  Con- 
gressman Kred  B.  Roouey  on  the  House  Floor 
last  week. 

I  am  now  i:i  receipt  L>f  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter that  Coiiuressman  Rooney  has  written 
vo'i."  ;igencv  under  date  of  March  18th,  to- 
jet:.cr  with  copies  of  your  receipts  A  855510 
.•.:.a  ,\  855516.  each  in  the  amount  of  S259.00 
I  luch  total  .Stan  Garis.  RD  =2.  Kunkle- 
■  ,•  ;:,  Peuii  ISOSB,  [xud  the  two  girls 
^1  .M.io.  CR  records  .show  that  Jacque  Hal- 
^'c.cu  13  recistered  in  CR  as  an  authorized 
representative  "f  PCSC  In  the  crew  of  David 
L.  I'avlor.  but  we  do  not  have  a  registration 
for  Michele  Laurendeau. 

Tl'.e  seriousness  of  this  situation  cannot 
be  over-emph;islzed.  Walter,  and  warrants 
yoiir  immediate  attention. 

,Vill  you  please  tell  us  of  the  action  taken 
to  ■  revent  this  type  of  .solicitation  by  these 
perions  and  others  of  the  crew  and  of  your 
ioliow-througli  with  the  manager  con- 
cerned. 

Mnce  this  .solicitation  Involved  stemming, 
.1  '  iolatlou  of  the  CR  Standards  of  Fair 
Practice,  a  refund  obviously  Is  In  order. 

I'lease  let  us  hear  from  you  In  full  detail 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Bob. 
Secretary. 
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DRUGS  UNDER  MEDICARE ;  HOPE 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  el- 
derly outpatients  covered  under  medi- 
care are  faced  with  major  drug  require- 
ments. Prices  of  these  drugs  are  rising 
with  breathless  rapidity,  placing  ma- 
jor strains  upon  the  limited  incomes  of 
these  older  citizens.  It  is  a  situation 
which  must  be  alleviated,  and  can  be 
through  a  natural  extension  of  medicare 
to  include  drugs  in  their  generically  pre- 
scribed form. 

Today  I  am  introducing  leclslation 
to  relieve  those  persons  not  now  covered 
by  medicare  of  the  catastrophic  burden 
of  prescription  drug  costs.  Under  the 
present  program,  prescription  drug  costs 
for  patients  under  continual  hospital 
care  are  covered  by  title  XVIII.  They 
are  not  covered  for  outpatients — persons 
not  continually  housed  and  cared  for  in 
hospitals,  but  who  live  at  home,  under 
varying  degrees  of  drug  medication. 
Their  lives  often  depend  completely  on 
drugs  they  must  take.  It  has  too  often 
been  revealed  that  because  of  the  astro- 
nomical costs  of  drugs,  elderly  patients 
have  often  denied  themselves  basic  nec- 
essities such  as  food,  clothing,  and  lious- 
ing  of  even  a  minimal  nature. 

In  1966,  more  than  half  of  the  elderly 
men  and  women  living  alone  had  income 
of  less  than  $1,500.  Eleven  iiercent  of 
elderly  families  and  53  percent  of  elder- 
ly individuals  in  the  nation  received  less 
than  $30  weekly.  Another  30  percent  of 
each  category  had  incomes  of  between 
$30  and  $60  weekly.  These  are  the  total 
resources  our  elderly  citizens  had  to  ob- 
tain food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  other 
necessities,  including  drugs. 

It  is  best  to  bear  m  mind  that  these 
are  not  people  seeking  a  "free  ride." 
Almost  always  they  have  lived  useful, 
working  lives,  and  are  now  attempting 
to  make  retirement  income  cover  neces- 
sities like  drugs,  whose  prices  arc  being 
stretched  like  chewing  luni. 

Private  insurance  is  definitely  not 
meeting  needs  brought  about  by  these 
rising  prices.  A  Task  Force  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs  established  by  HEW  m  19G7 
found  that  only  9  percent  of  older  per- 
sons had  any  protection  under  private 
insurance  plans.  It  was  also  found  that 
private  insurance  met  only  2.8  percent 
of  all  nonhospital  and  nonphysician 
medical  care  expenditures.  We  can  now 
see  that  some  type  of  j^rotection  for  the 
elderly  against  rising  drug  i^rices  is  im- 
perative. My  legislation  amends  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend regularly  provided  prescription  drug 
coverage  to  outpatients  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  those  now  covered  by  existing 
legislation. 

Additionally,  it  requires  that  only 
drugs  prescribed  by  their  generic  name 
be  covered.  This  is  an  initial  attempt  at 
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providing  .uuldelines  for  physicians  and 
drug  companies  in  pricing  drugs  more 
equitably. 

My  bill  m  no  way  restricts  the  physi- 
cian in  what  drugs  he  prescribes.  It  only 
asks  that  the  drug  l^e  prescribed  by  its 
.uenenc  rather  than  commencal  name. 
Nor  docs  it  in  any  v.'ay  restrict  the  phar- 
macist in  filling  the  physician-prescribed 
drutr.  Most  important  of  all.  it  in  no  way 
restricts  the  i^atient  in  liis  choice  oi 
either  physician  or  druupist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  are  immune 
from  eventually  being  placed  in  exactly 
this  situation.  The  most  beautiful  word 
in  our  language  is  compassion.  It  is  not 
pity.  It  is  not  meant  to  oe  paironiziniz. 
We  are  simply  bems  asked  io  tii.derstand 
the  realities  of  an  unjust  and  unbearable 
.situation  atlectina  millions  upon  millions 
of  older  Americans.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  act. 


MAN  AND  HIS  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SLNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the 
ABC  Televi.sion  Network  recently  broad- 
cast a  procram  calkd  "Three  Young 
Americans  m  Search  ot  Survival."  This 
ijroyram.  .spon.sored  by  Minnesota  Min- 
ing k  Manufacturing,  portrayed  the  ac- 
tivities and  concerns  of  three  young 
Americans  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment. One  young  man  is  a  rrad'jate  stu- 
dent at  Utah  State  Uni\ersity  prepar- 
ing a  recreation  plan  for  the  .southeast 
corner  of  Utah.  A  .^econd  ycuna  man  is  a 
gang  worker  in  Philadcliihia  ".vorking 
with  street  gangs.  A  young  lady  is  a 
conservationist  witii  a  special  interest  in 
the  marine  environment. 

Each  one  of  these  young  people  dem- 
onstrate their  concern  wit)i  the  necative 
aspects  of  our  environmjr.t.  whether  in- 
adequate education,  misuse  of  natural 
resources,  or  contamination  of  our  air 
and  water.  .■\nd  throu.sh  their  activities 
they  work  to  .solve  these  problems. 

This  program  '.vas  particularly  timely. 
We  have  just  -.vitnessed  a  major  pollution 
disaster  off  the  coast  of  California.  We 
also  face  a  .serious  shortace  of  lumber 
needed  for  the  construction  of  housing. 
And  our  vouth  is  in  turmoil,  searciiing 
for  better  answers  to  our  pressma  prob- 
lems. I  insert  the  text  ni  this  jn-oriram 
in  the  Record  lor  the  information  of  my 
coileacues: 

Three  Young   Americ.\ns   in   .'^E.^RCII  of 

M.'RV1VAL 

.Broridcast  over  the  ABC  television  network, 
March  17,  1969) 

Produced,  written,  .ind  directed  by  Stephen 
Fleischman, 

Narrated  l.iy  Paul  Newman. 

P.AUL  Newii.ax.  We  are  goina  "o  Fpend  the 
next  two  hours  with  three  younct  AmencaJis 
involved  in.  the  search  l^or  the  betterment  of 
man  and  liis  environment.  'With  them  we  r.re 
going  to  explore  the  most  compelling  prob- 
lem facing  the  human  race — .survival.  This  is 
Gary  Smith. 
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Gary  Smith    And  I'm  studying  the  past  to 

see  where  stime  species  Ji<»ve  stepped  out  of 
the  parade  so  lo  speak  and  disappeared,  and 
exilncted  themselves 

P\ui.  NrwMAN.  Gary's  a  i?raduate  student 
at  UtHh  State  University  He's  26  vears  old 
He  has  a  commitment  to  the  physical  world 
around  him  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  balance 
of  life  This  is  Harold  Haskms  He's  33  He  s 
a  ganii  worker  He  is  also  Associate  in  Com- 
munl'y  Planning  at  Temple  University  In 
Philadelphia  His  hope  and  belief  In  America 
is  reflected  m  the  work  to  which  he  is  com- 
mitted—  makinsf  his  community  as  500d  as 
any  in  the  United  States  This  Is  Mary  Mar- 
garet Gcxxlwln. 

Mary  Margaret  Goodwin  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  beln?  on  the  verge  We  have  fallen  off 
the  cll.t  and  our  only  hope  la  through  a 
conservation  program,  quickly,  which  will 
hopefully  land  us  on  a  ledge  halfway  down. 
P\t-t.  Newman  Mary  Margaret  is  30  She's 
a  studen-  'f  manne  environment  .»nd  a  con- 
servationist She  Is  concerned  about  water 
quality  and  the  future  of  aquatic  and  land 
animals  threatened  by  mans  encroachment 
on  nature  and  committed  to  working  for  the 
survival  of  an  endangered  specie — man  him- 
self This  program  has  to  do  with  the  inter- 
r»:  •Unship  ^f  all  life — plants  animals  and 
T..'  -ommunity  of  man  Our  fate  is  closely 
anked  with  the  fate  of  every  living  organism 
on  this  eirth  There  Is  an  inner  connection 
between  the  timbering  of  a  lOOO- year-old 
•  irgin  redwood  and  a  black  child  in  a  ghetto 
where  a  tree  does  not  grow  There  is  a  con- 
nection between  a  man-made  system  and  a 
natural  system  between  a  city  and  a  forest 
.•nd  the  life  within  them 

\Ury  Margaret  Gooowtn.  I  love  to  dream 
dreams,  but  as  soon  as  you  flnish  the  dream. 
you  come  back  to  reality  and  unless  you  can 
take  a  dream  of.  of  what  kind  of  a  world  you 
would  like  to  live  In  and.  make  It  a  reality, 
dreatns  are  hopeless. 

Harolx)  Haskins  Maybe  I  have  as  much 
hope  as  some  people  and  I  know  that  I  have 
more  hope  than  many  people  now.  especially 
many  black  folks,  and  my  interest  is  to  be 
able  to  show  society  some  program  tiiat  can 
make  it  on  Its  own  merits 

Gart  Smith  Times  run  out  for  America. 
there  are  ro  more  frontiers,  vou  must  kind 
uf  step  back  now.  Instead  of  looking  toward 
the  frontier  we  must  look  to  the  interior,  we 
must  Iixjk  Interloraliy  within  ourselves  and 
with  our  relationship,  our  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  environment  around  us.  We 
must  return  to  this  old  Idea  of  the  love  of 
the  earth  as  our  mother,  and  must  give  her 
the  necessary  respect,  that  she  can  sustain 
us.  and  we  can  sustain  her 

I  Gary  Smith,  singing.  This  Land  ts  Tour 
land  "I 

Pa'  l  Newman  The  river,  once  known  as 
the  Grand,  now  called  the  Colorado.  Is  a 
srrand  of  water  that  winds  through  five 
states  and  flows  fourteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea  It  Is  also  a  strand  of  history,  of 
beauty  and  of  controversy  that  h.i3  touched 
the  lives  of  millions  In  the  southwest  The 
states  of  Arizona  and  California  have  fought 
■ier  Its  water  rights  They  will  again  Battles 
have  raged  o\er  the  dams  built  on  the  Col- 
orado and  they  will  again  Its  cutting  edge 
sometimes  a  mile  deep  slices  a  cross-section 
of  geologic  time  in  the  canyon  walls  The 
Colorado  River  also  cuts  right  through  the 
middle  of  Gary  Smith's  research  study  area 
Gary  is  a  graduate  student  at  Utah  Slate 
University  working  toward  a  master's  degree 
In  recreational  development. 

Gary  Smith  I'm  basically  a  creative  per- 
son, r  think  I  like  to  write  music,  I  like  to 
write  articles,  and  work  with  a  camera, 
things  like  this.  I  have  a  great  love  for 
nature,  and  a  great  concern  for  what  we've 
clone  to  her  Well,  this  Is  a  kind  of  ironic 
thing  To  get  through  graduate  school  I 
found  It  necessary  to  enlist  In  a  branch  of 
the  icr'.  ice   The  only  service  'hat  would  give 
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me  enough  time  to  ilnlsh  my  masters  degree 
was  the  Marine  Corps  They  granted  ine 
about  eight  or  nine  months  extension  So.  I 
enlisted  in  officer's  training  program  hoping 
that  [  will  be  able  to  nnlsh  up  my  master's 
degree  by  this  December  30  But.  whether  I 
do  or  not   that's  another  question 

Pai'l  Newman  Gary  inu.it  write  a  paper. 
a  thesis  on  his  research  project  He  mu.st  con- 
tribute new  and  creative  thinking  on  recrea- 
iloniil  planning  in  his  study  area-  the  south- 
eiu»l  corner  iif  Utjih. 

Gart  Smith    The  southeastern   corner  of 
Utah  i.s  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  remote, 
rugged  .ireivs  m  the  United  States    Prom  an 
;iertal  view   from  flvlng  over  it  in  the  Canvon 
and  looking  down  from  .in  airplane,  mv  God. 
it's    unbelievable     The    tremendous    rugged- 
ness   and    the    tremendous    .uncrunt    .if    rock 
sculpture    thats   gone   on    there     When   you 
go  into  a  place  like  Chesler  P.irk.  or  you  go 
In  a  place  like  the  maze  or  vou  fly  along  In 
the  evening  time   ibout  50  feet  off  the  deck 
the  visual  .issaiilt  that  takes  place  there    is 
Just    unbelievable — the    colors,    the    shapes, 
the   forms,    the  silence    Thai  country   is  so 
big.    out    III    the    canyon    country    of    Utah, 
It   is  so  big  and  Indescribable,   th.it   I   think 
the  sun  has  to  sort  of  sit  and  rest  on  the 
horizon    for   a   while   before   it   Anally   goes 
down.  After  I  become  acquainted  geograph- 
icallv  from  the  air.  I  .iiso  like  to  become  in- 
timately  acquainted    with    the   .irea   on    the 
ground    I  like  to  feel   it.  As  a  recreatlonlst 
specialist.  I  have  to  know    for  instance,  how 
hot  It  is.  how  comfortable  a  particular  area 
would   be   for  a  person  who   wants   to  cnmp 
there.  So  therefore  that  necessitates  on-the- 
spot  checking,  on  site  analysis,  as  we  would 
call   It.  Jeeplng,   hiking,  or  driving  'hrough 
the  area,  and  stopping  at  various  points  of 
interest,    .and    getting   out   of    the    car    and 
studying   these   areiis   on    the   site    Well,    do 
vou   think  people  should   go  through   there 
slowly  or  80  miles  an  hour'" 

Tex  McClatchy.  Well  this  U  kind  of  what 
I'm  talking  about.  You  put  a  paved  road 
through  here  and  they'll  never  see  what 
we're  seeing. 

Gary  Smfth.  'Veah.  It's  nice  a  lot  of  times 
to  stop  and  talk  to  people  because  essen- 
tially, that's  who  you're  developing  the  area 
for— Is  people  Through  past  experience  as  a 
naturalist,  imd  a  wilderness  patrolman  for 
Ave  summers,  I  think  thu  is  probably  mv 
greatest  source  of  decision-making  informa- 
tion because  I  kinda  get  an  Idea  wnat  people 
really  want. 

Well,  you're  not  advocating  complete  trr;iz- 
ing  of  the  national  parks  system  are  vou' 
Charlie  Redd  Of  course.  I  would  like  to. 
Gary  Smh-h  It  s  nice  to  go  in  and  ask 
them  questions,  and  perhaps  see  your  own 
philosophies  kind  of  unfold  within  some- 
body else  Maybe  see  either  something  that 
vou  believe  Is  contradicted,  or  maybe  sup- 
ported If  at  any  time  we  start  preserving 
attrutive  land  in  the  United  States,  whether 
lt»  a  national  parks  system,  a  recreation 
area,  in  a  wilderness  area,  or  something  like 
this,  we  have  to  also  remember  that  our  land 
must  supply  the  wants  of  people  Now,  when 
you're  dealing  with  large  in-holdlngs  of  what 
you  might  call  wilderness  land  like  this  and 
vou  begin  developing  a  large  recreation  sys- 
tem withm  this  kind  of  country,  you  have 
t.i  be  m  tune  with  this  environment,  you 
have  to  know  what  you're  dealing  with  and 
you  have  to  avoid  making  what  are  called 
irreversible  decisions  We  try  to  govern  our 
decisions  so  that  we  will  not  put  a  road  in 
some  place  where  some  day  we  might  wish 
that  we  hadn't — you  want  to  pull  it  out. 
That  Is.  you  don't  want  to — in  your  planning 
you  don  t  want  to  make  a  mistake  that  you're 
going  to  have  to  correct  100  years  frotn  now 
or  50  vears  from  tviw 

ffAROLo  Haskins  And  what  were  trying  to 
do  now  is  get  into  the  community  develop- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  these  guys  have 
housing,  develop  housing  for  their  families — 
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mothers   and   fathers — black   businesses,  en- 
trepreneur >tutT  where   they   can   really  tak*- 
care   of    business   for   their   own  communit'. 
Service    industry,    export    industry,   meaiiii:,. 
:.lmply  want  to  get  some  facUirles,  or  som.  - 
thing  enough   to  get   two  or  three   hundrfi 
people   employed   out   of    this   nelghborho,   i 
You  ktuiw  what  this  nelghborht>od  looks  lU;. 
Us  a  shambles 

Paul  Newman.  Harold  Haskins.  gai  ,' 
worker.  Associate  In  Communltv  Planning  :  - 
Temple  UnUerslty  In  Phlladeiphla  tikes 
visitor  throuKh  the  ghetto  Sidney  Polllc  r 
movie  star,  wTlter  and  !llm  producer  is  &\^,, 
an  American  involved  in  the  problems  of  the 
urban  po.)r  and  the  urban  black. 

Hahoi  D   Haskins    We  need  some   help 
need  help  from  everybody,  and  I  know  ■! 
you  ri»  interested  and  we  need  your  help  ■ 
Sidney  Poitier.  It,  yes,  well  f  think  thu; 
the  help  is  where  the  problem   is    The  hf:ii 
has   to   come   trom   ihe   established   comnv  - 
nlty    the   establishment,   and   I   don't    ihii:> 
personally,  that  the  establishment  Is  that    :  - 
terested   in  helping  the  ghettos.   You   see     • 
somehow   seems   to   me    that    the  establi:-!  - 
ment    has    the    attitude,    the    opinion,    ih.it 
ghetto  liie  IS  apart  from  the  total  structurr 
of   city   existence.   Consequently,    they   don 
have  a  sense  of  being  pan  of  a  total  wh(  > 
and  recognizing  that    a  portion  of   the  tot.il 
whole  IS  diseased,  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
deteriorative  process  the  same  a.s  the  per  ti 
that  are  standing  around  lure 
Harold  Haskins  Right. 
Sidney  Poitieb.  You  see.  you  can  muUlt'. 
this  ghetto  here  by  every  major  city  in  the 
country    and    If    vou    take,    you    take    Nev. 
York.     Chicago.     Philadelphia.     Waslilngton 
Cleveland.  Los  .Angeles.  Atlanta.  Boston  anci 
on  and  on  you   will   find   that  hundreds  ■ 
thousands    indeed    millions,    of    people    arc 
trapped   in  this  kind  of  a  circumference 

Pavl  Newman  Philadelphia,  t'ennsy.- 
vanla.  one  of  America's  oldest  cities — fir;  t 
capital  of  the  United  States  One  of  the  mo.' 
historic  cities  in  the  countrv  with  .-ome  t 
the  worst  slums  of  any  city  In  the  countr.- 
Philadelphla  lias  a  Hne  program  of  rest!  • 
ration  for  .America's  historic  shrines  b'  • 
there  are  dwellings  that  haven't  been  re- 
newed since  the  Revolution.  If  blight  Is  'he 
current  curse  of  America's  urban  centers. 
Philadelphia  has  more  than  Its  share  North 
Philadelphia  Is  about  the  natlon'.s  largest 
black  ghetto,  and  planner  and  landscape 
.uchltect  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvani,".. 
Ian  McHarg.  says  of  It 

Ian  McHarg.  I  think  they  shotild  be  de- 
scribed as  disaster  areas.  I  tlilnk  they  should 
be  evacuated  Immedlatelv  They're  a  blem- 
ish upon  the  .American  concept,  the  whcie 
.American  dream,  the  origins  of  the  Unite; 
States  cannot  tolerate  this  Indictment 
which  Is  represented  bv  Bedford  Stuyvesaiits 
and  Harlems  and  North  Phlladelphias.  T!.e 
place  Is  scaberous.  rancorous,  and  I  mean 
It's  permeated  with  unhapplness  and  dis- 
appointment and  misery  and  rttajectne?« 
The  place  smells  of  fear  and  horror  and  op- 
pression. I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  there 
is  enough  art.  there  Is  enough  Intelligence 
or  art  m  all  of  architecture,  landscape  .ir- 
chltecture  and  planning  In  the  Unltcti 
States  to  be  .ible  to  redeem  these  places 
And  why  should  we  bother^ 

Jerome  Slack"  Johnson  This  is  whc' 
we've  been  living  all  our  lives.  We  want  ' 
stay  there  We  want  the  p>eople  who  li'. e 
there  to  stay  there  also  I  mean,  we  want 
our  community  the  way  It  Is  now  We  want 
It  to  stay  that  way  The  only  thing  we  want 
is  better  housing,  better  stores  and  so  on 
(lowii  there  We  want  the  same  people  "^o 
stay  down  there  because  they've  been  liv- 
ing there  all  their  lives. 

Pacl  Newman.  This  Is  a  scene  from  a  film 
called  "The  Jungle."  It  tells  the  story  of 
gang  life  In  a  black  chetto  It  was  produced 
by  a  North  Philadelphia  fighting  street 
gang    Harold  Haskins  was  the    "project  con- 
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sultant,"  Evacuation  oX  the  ghetto  may  be 
ft  simple  answer.  But  there  are  those  who 
live  and  work  in  the  ghetto  day  after  day 
to  make  It  viable  Harold  Haskins  U  one  of 
those.  A  city  Is  not  unlike  a  forest  or  a  field 
<ir  a  setishore.  It  has  Its  own  web  of  life  and 
•  he  forces  within  the  system  are  Interre- 
lated A  city  Is  made  by  men.  The  laws 
which  govern  Its  functions  are  made  by 
men  The  principles  of  Its  life  are  made 
bv  nature  The  least  used  natural  resource 
left  to  man  Is  man  himself.  Harold  Has- 
kins works  in  two  worlds — from  the  streeta 
1)1  the  ghetto  to  his  office  at  the  Health 
.Science  Center  of  Temple  University. 

Harold  Haskins.  Community  Planning. 
Tins  is  Harold  Haskins.  Hi  I 

PArL  Newman.  Harold  Haskins  was  instru- 
mental In  turning  a  fighting  street  gang  Into 
a  business  corporation.  He  saw  young  men 
coing  to  waste — their  energies  misspent. 

Harold  Haskins,  I  wanted  a  group  that's 
been  labeled  hostile,  angry,  and  a  group  that 
really  had  been  in  trouble.  And  Twelfth 
and  Oxford  was  the  group  that  I  picked. 
I  jot  together  with  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the.  of  the  leadership  hierarchy,  and  we 
Eftt  down  and  talked  about  the  possibility  of 
ni.iklng  a  film.  They  knew  nothing  about  it 
aiid  neither  did  I.  So  finally  we  began  to 
shoot  m  the  streets.  And  the  young  men.  after 
they  saw  their  first  rushes,  really  became  In- 
terested In  film-making.  For  ten  years,  I've 
been  working  with  gangs,  and  for  eight  of 
those  vear.s  I  didn't  have  any  kind  of  answers. 
I  saw  a  lot  of  futility  but  a  lot  of  talent,  a 
lot  of  ability,  a  lot  of  frustration,  and  what 
blithered  me  was  I  liad  no  answers,  and  I  was 
motivated.  '.Ike  It  was  an  obsession  with  me 
to  try  to  find  .»  way  to  have  these  guys  real- 
ize something  that  they  could  call  their  own. 
Aud  this  opportunity  to  make  a  film,  the  one 
we  made  called  "The  Jungle."  was  the  begln- 
nlrg  of  It  all, 

Jerome  "Sl.ack  "  Johnson.  My  attitude  to- 
wards this  lilm-maklng  thing  and  the  corpo- 
ration wasn  t  too  cool.  Because  I  dldnt  like 
It.  I  mean.  I  was  still  In  gang  war  and  things. 
I  vanted  the  fv.ng  war.  I  wanted  to  do.  you 
laiow,  a  lot  of  things  that  I  shouldn't  have 
been  doing,  yoti  know.  And  Harold  Haskins 
convinced  me  that  this  corporation  thing 
crniid  work.  If  we  stick  together. 

(jarfield  Peacock.  Like  and  I  don't  know  if 
I  would  be  m  Jail  the  next  day  or  In  school 
cr  what,  you  knew.  But  now,  like  you  know. 
I  i.ave  responsibilities  now  for  the  corpora- 
lly.:!. I  have  things  to  do.  you  know. 

.'AMES  "CorNTRY"  RoBiNSON.  After  the 
xovie  was  finished  we  knew  that  everybody 
CO -.Idn't  be  film-makers  so  we  started  com- 
ir.  •  up  with  more  Ideas  about  the  things  our 
nt.:rhborhood  needs. 

"KEOME  "Slack"  Johnson.  We  want  play- 
pr.'onds.  we  want  nice  stores,  we  want  teen- 
.ise  mghtclubs  to  keep  the  people  off  the 
streets,  we  want  adequate  laundromats. 
That's  something  we  don't  have  do"wn  there. 
We  itot  one  laundromat.  It  took  two  days  to 
cc  vour  clothes  done.  .And.  as  far  as  other 
nick  people,  we  want  to  set  the  goal.  You 
.-ee  because.  I  mean.  I'm  not  trying  to  brag 
on  the  Corporation,  but  people  have  already 
told  me  that,  if  we  do  what  we  say  we  want 
to  do.  we  can  set  a  forefront  for  the  rest  of 
'!.■  black  people  and  they  try  the  same  thing. 

Pm-l  Newman.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrllch 

Dr.  Paut.  Ehhlich.  TTiere  are  a  great  many 
places  where  we  have  raw  sewage  Just  being 
dumped  Into  inland  waters  and  Into  the 
ocean.  This  means  that  we  are  really  very 
close  on  the  margin  of  epidemics  and  things 
like  hepatitis.  And.  oh.  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury we're  going  to  be  very  sick  people  by 
that  time,  should  we  survive  that  long. 

Paul  Newman.  There  Is  a  new  breed  of 
cotiservatlonist  In  America.  They  are  con- 
cerned young  people,  concerned  about  the 
future,  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
"heir  children  or  their  children's  children 
having  a  future.  One  such  American  Is  Mary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Margaret  Goodwin,  She  is  a  conservationist, 
a  student  of  marine  environment,  a  research- 
er In  water  pollution.  Her  life  and  work  re- 
volve around  water,  and  the  range  of  her 
activities  mirrors  the  complexity  of  man's 
relationship  to  this  vital  resource — water  Her 
Interest  extends  from  the  ptuest  marine  en- 
vironments and  how  to  preserve  them  to  pol- 
luted areas  and  what  can  be  done  to  rehabili- 
tate them.  Dr.  Donald  Prltchard  Is  oceanog- 
rapher  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mart  Margaret  Goodwin.  Why  Is  It.  Dr. 
Prltchard,  with  our  vast  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  with  our  technical  capabil- 
ities In  our  modem  society,  we  cannot  control 
these  problems  of  pollution?  Whose  fault  is 
It,  really? 

Dr.  Donald  Pbitchard.  Well,  I  think  It's 
your  fault  and  my  fault  and  the — everyone 
who  might  be  watching  us  Man  Just  doesn't 
want  to  accept  the  responsibility  or  doesn't 
want  to  blame  himself. 

"  Pattl  Newman. — The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  one 
of  her  research  areas.  A  major  estuary,  a  nurs- 
ery area  for  flsh  and  shell-flsh  Is  threatened 
by  the  Increasing  pollution  Mary  Margaret  is 
also  Field  Director  of  the  Caribbean  Conser- 
vation Association  working  out  of  St  Thomas 
In  the  U.S.  "Virgin  Islands  She  is  as  much  at 
home  underwater  as  she  is  on  land. 

Mart  Margaret  Goodwtn.— My  diving  Is 
really  an  extension  of  my  land  ability  and 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  be  concerned  with 
Island  ecology  and  not  be  able  to  survey  the 
underwater  sites  as  well  as  the  land  sites. 
Simply,  you  can't  separate  water  and  land 
ecology  when  you're  dealing  with  an  Island. 
As  a  conservationist.  I'm  particularly  keen  on 
preserving  undersea  life  really  because  I  love 
It  so  much.  It  hurts  me  very  much  to  see  the 
destruction  occurring,  particularly  on  some 
of  the  coral  reefs.  And  the  fact  that  man  is 
an  integral  part  of  his  environment.  He  has 
his  role  to  play  in  relationship  no:  only  to 
plants  but  to  animals,  to  the  land,  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  air.  When  I'm  In  the  air  flying 
from  Island  to  Island  I  have  a  very  good  over- 
view of  the  kinds  of  industrial  problems  that 
are  being  created  for  pollution  and  destruc- 
tion of  marine  habitats,  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  great  beaches  in  the 
Caribbean,  which  after  all  Is  what  supposedly 
brings  the  tourists.  And  the  industrialization 
of  these  Islands  is  going  to  destroy  this  msir- 
velous  natural  environment  that  people  come 
to  relax  In.  When  you  land.  In  St.  Thomas  and 
suddenly  you're  hit  by  the  sounds  of  tourists 
and  the  cars  and  so  forth  and  it's  really  no 
different  than  being  In  any  city  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  When  I  go  down-Island  through 
the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Dutch  Antilles  and 
do"wn  through  Dominica  St.  Lucia,  down  to- 
wards St.  Vincent  and  Barbados,  I  begin  to 
relax  a  bit  more  because  the  further  away 
from  this  area  of  St.  Thomas  that  you  get. 
the  closer  to  nature  you  can  get 

Frequently  I  have  the  opportunity  in  my 
conservation  work  in  the  Caribbean  to  photo- 
graph for  documentary  purposes  some  of  the 
great  wildlife  scenes.  In  Barbuda  I  saw  one 
of  the  greatest  sights  that  I  think  I  probably 
ever  will  see — the  mating  and  nesting  ot  the 
frigate  birds.  Ill  never  foreet  those  incredi- 
ble wings  on  those  frigate  birds,  soaring 
over  and  over  and  over  and  around  this  area. 
I  had  never  seen  a  frigate  bird  nesting  before. 
I  had  no  idea  that  what  really  appeared  to 
be  a  big  red  balloon  on  their  chest,  like  a 
piece  that  hangs  down  from  a  turkey,  that 
this  would  puff  up  like  a  black  speckled  red 
balloon  and  this  to  me  was  the  most  Incredi- 
ble sight  In  the  whole  world.  It  would  be  my 
hope  to  set  the  Antlguan  Government  to 
guarantee  that  It  will  be  made  Into  a  bird 
and  wildlife  sanctuary.  You  may  never  be  able 
to  come  back  to  this  spot  and  do  this  again, 
because  within  a  year  or  two  years  or  five 
years,  this  area,  like  every  other  area  in  the 
Caribbean  is  going  to  be  developed  and  pos- 
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slbly  destroyed  unless  people  who  care  abo"iit 
nature  can  do  something  lo  help. 

I  Gary  Smith  sings — "Colored  Crayon  Morn- 
ing."") 

Gary  Smith.  For  mvself  I  feel  very  for- 
tunate that  I  could  be  raised  in  an  area  where 
there  was  less  confusion.  I  could  look  out 
utxjn  the  world  scene  aud  at  ilie  same  time 
I  could  withdraw  into  a  rather  uncluttered 
society  like  wilderness.  I  could  withdraw,  per- 
sonally, into  wilderness,  .And  by  simplifying, 
by  cutting  out  city  streets  or  this  mass  <on- 
f using  pandemonium  that  exists  around,  I 
could  withdraw  to  some  of  these  areas  .ind 
reflect  interloraliy. 

Pai-l  Ehrlich.  Ecology  is  the  science  that 
studies  organisms  m  their  environment.  The 
relationship  between  organisms  and  their 
environment,  is  the  way  it's  usually  Uehned. 
And.  of  courcs.  human  ecology  would  be  the 
relationship  uf  man  to  his  environment, 

Palo,  Newman.  .At  Stanford  University,  bio- 
logist Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  .And  one  of  the  saddest 
things  about  Western  culture  Is  that  it's 
based  on  a  Judaeo-Chrlstirtn  idea  of  man 
dominatlnL'  nature.  Y.iu  know,  the  earth  was 
made  oy  God  for  man  to  dominate  and  use. 
And.  unfortunately,  the  bioloeical  facts  are 
that  man  has  to  live  within  tniture.  We 
liaven't  risen  above  the  very  basic  biological 
laws.  We  still  have  to  cat  food  ;ind  breathe 
oxygen  and  depend  on  the  nitrogen  cycle  and 
so  on  lor  our  very  existence. 

lAN  McHarg.  "There's  a  closed  cycle  of  oxy- 
gen, carbon  dioxide,  a  closed  cycle  of  water 
and  a  closed  cycle  of  food,  and  the  question 
is.  Is  that  the  way  the  world  v.'orks.  and  the 
answer  is.  you're  damn  right,  that  U  the  way 
the  world  works.  Man  Is  u  plaint  parasite. 

Gary  Smfth.  Ecology  means  the  study  of 
one's  house.  Ecos  in  Greek  I  believe  means 
home,  and  ology  means  the  study  cjr  science 
of  one's  house  or  one's  surroundings.  In  the 
broader  sense  this  entails  quite  a  bit  you 
see.  it  entails  every  type  of  relationship, 
every  relationship  you  have  within  your  en- 
vironment. It  deals  '^Ith  the  plants,  the  ani- 
ir.als,  with  your  social  aspects,  the  people 
you  deal  with,  anything  that  you  do.  Each 
organism  or  species  of  nature  has  survived 
and  existed  today  because  it  has  been  ."-uc- 
cessful  In  competing  for  an  environmental 
niche,  or  zone,  or  an  area  where  it  can  suc- 
cessfully out-compete  other  planta  or  ani- 
mals. In  the  desert  it's  very  well  illustrated 
where  certain  plants  have  been  able  to  grab 
hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  hold  onto  it.  and 
keep  other  plants  from  invading  this,  be- 
cause this  plant  is  more  adapted  to  vir- 
vlvlng  under  the  environmental  conditions 
that  are  found  around  it.  -As  we  gain  m  alti- 
tude, we  see  a  great  change  in  the  types 
of  species  that  we  run  into,  plants  that  are 
used  to  living  where  there  is  mere  moisture 
available,  we  see  more  abundance  of  plants 
growing  in  closer  cooperation  you  might  say 
■with  each  other,  more  complex  plant-^,  in 
some  respects,  high  water  loving  plants  like 
your  firs  and  spruce. 

Ian  McHarg.  So  that  when  one  locks  at 
a  tree,  looks  at  a  plant,  looks  at  the  birds. 
the  thing  to  do  :s  to  .say.  be.  live,  u-row. 
breathe,  so  that  we  may  ijrcathe.  live  and 
grow.  .And  the  same  Is  true — ime  picks  up  a 
handful  of  soil,  a  decontposer  you  see.  thftt 
reconstitute  all  the  wastes  durlns  life  and 
the  waste  of  life  after  death,  and  v.nthout 
them,  you  know,  life  wotild  be  imposstble. 
because  there  Is  the  return  stroke  in  the 
cycle  of  the  universe,  and  so  one  has  to  say 
to  the  decomposers,  be  and  work,  that  we 
may  be  and  live.  When  an  organism  tmds  an 
envlrorunent  which  is  propitlo"i:s  and  adapts 
that  environment  to  make  it  more  propitious. 
more  fitting,  and  adapts  itself  to  accomplish 
a  creative  fitting,  then  it's  likely  that  or- 
ganism will  have  over  evolutionary  time 
have  been  successful.  It  will  have  survived 
and  in  a  shorter  peilod  of  time  and  it  will 
be  healthy  in  the  present.  And  where  you 
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find  an  environment  which  is  unfit  for  an 
organism,  where  the  organism  cannot  make 
the  environment  more  fitting,  where  It  cari- 
nut  adapt  Itself  to  accomplish  a  creative  fit 
that  that  organism  uver  evolutionary  time 
win  not  have  survived  and  will  have  failed, 
and  If  this  is  so  we  can  start  examining 
cities  in  terms  of  pathology  That  is  if  you 
see  a  place  where  there  Is  a  high  incidence 
of  physical  social  mental  pathology  you  say 
this  is  the  area  of  the  destructive  misfit, 
that  IS  the  environment  is  unfit  for  the  or- 
ganism, the  organism  cannot  make  the  en- 
vironment fit  and  so  we  can  start  from 
pathology  you  see.  and  I  would  say  if  you 
find  such  areas  and  they  do  exist.  Id  put  up 
marlters  They're  unfit  for  human  life 

P*UL  Newm.\n  The  life  of  a  city  can  be 
compared  to  the  life  of  a  living  organism  One 
person  trying  to  make  the  city  more  fitting 
for  human  life  Is  the  Director  of  Philadel- 
phia s  City  Planning  Commission  Edmund 
Bacon 

EDML-ND  Bacon  I  think  that  in  terms  of 
the  city  us  extremely  important  to  make  a 
dlsMnction  between  two  basic  aspcta  of  It— 
the  one  I  might  call  the  org.inic  structure. 
which  is  comparable  in  the  body  to  the  eyes. 
the  lungs  the  nervous  system  and  so  forth. 
whlcW  19  a  system  with  central  organs  th.it 
give  foftn  and  function  to  the  entire  thing 
In  'his  area,  are  for  e.xample.  the  com- 
munltv  centers,  the  churches,  the  schools. 
the  neighborhood  shopping,  the  branch  li- 
braries and  health  centers,  and  these  are 
focal  centers  that  make  community  life 
possible  And  in  strong  contradiction  to  this 
is  the  flesh  of  the  city  which  is  the  residential 
spread  which  moves  through  all  of  these 
orgamc  centers,  and  the  flesh  of  the  city  in 
mv  opinion,  has  got  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
series  of  individual  cells  which  have  their 
own  life  of  creation  and  decay  and  I  think 
this  failure  to  think  in  these  terms  is  one 
oi  the  great  problems,  of  all  approach  to  the 
city  problem  Every  single  structure  in  tne 
cry  whether  its  your  house  or  mine.  Is 
continually  going  through  a  simultaneous 
process  of  recreation  and  decay 

LiRRY  MoojusoN  I  think  Its  important 
tna-  Ed  Bacon  is  going  to  the  Area-Wide 
Council  meetings  I  think  it's  important  that 
Mavor  Lindsay  gets  out  and  walks  the  streets 
of  Harlem 

PtVL  Newman  Larry  Morrison.  City  Plan- 
ner in  the  Philadelphia  Commusion.  is  work- 
ing toward  getting  people  from  all  neighbor- 
hoods involved  in  planning  their  communi- 
ties 

Larry  Morrison  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  have  the  rigid  separation  into  planning 
boxes  throughout  the  city  We  ve  gotta'  have 
involvement  across  scales  and  across  prob- 
lems We  ve  got  to  orient  our  planning 
around  Issues,  around  specifics  instead  ol 
around  functions  that  no  longer  have  any 
meaning  And  I  think  that,  when  this  hap- 
pens. It'll  be  a  lot  easier  for  us  to  reconcile 
both  the  natural  needs  and  the  human  needs 
that  we  face 

Paul  New  .man.  If  we  are  to  accommodate 
human  diversity  the  community  must  be 
responsive  to  all  of  lt»  people  Harold  Haskins 
brought  a  fighting  street  gang  into  a  con- 
structive relationship  with  the  Philadelphia 
Planning  Commission  The  film.  The 
Jungle"  brought  the  12th  and  Oxford  Street 
gang  and  Harold  Haskins  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission 

H\ROLD  Haskins  I  met  some  of  the  city 
planners,  and  they  were  interested  in  doing 
an  experiment  with  me.  In  which  we  would 
employ  or  they  would  employ  a  number  of 
the  youjig  men  from  r2th  and  Oxford  to 
teach  them  biislc  planning  They  could  be 
dropouts  They  could  be  anything,  in  that 
regard  One  of  the  very  basic  things  that  this 
experiment  shows  is  that  first  of  all,  we 
picked  a  group  of  guys  who  now  are  working 
for  the  planning  commission  and  who  are 
Involved  in  the  ploJinlng  of  their  own  com- 
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munity    The  gang  in  Philadelphia,  in  North 
Philadelphia    m    particular     is   a    highly   or- 
ganl.£ed  institution,  that  has  been  overlooked 
by    many    people,    especially    planners     And 
one   of    the   first   maps   they   drew   after   we 
talked  about  community  development,   was 
this  gang  map.  that  sort  of  defined  the  areas 
of  all  the  gangs  in  North  Philadelphia— like 
Eighth  and  Diamond,  Commack-Dlamond.  or 
I2th    and    Poplar,    10th    and    Thompson,    be- 
cause many  of  these  boundaries  have  been  in 
existence   since    1U30    Many   of   the  members 
of   Uils  group  had   brothers  and   uncles   who 
belonged    to   the   same    gangs    These    young 
men  have  lived  in  the  street  all  their  lives. 
and   frankly,   have   banded   together   because 
they've  had  to  protect  themselves    And  one 
of    the    interesting    things    that    I    want    to 
mention  here  is  that,  when  they  first  talked 
to  me.   Twelfth  and  Oxford,   they   thought  I 
w.is   trying  to   break   them   up    They  said  to 
me.     Haskins.  Social   workers  can  t  break   us 
up,  our  mothers  and  fathers  can  t  break  us 
up    teachers  can't  break   us   up.   the   police 
can  t  break  us  up,  so  you  can't  break  us  up  ' 
So  this  simply  means  that  their  institution 
can  go  from  the  grarfltl  on  the  walls  in  the 
neighborhood  to  the  graffiti  on   the  walls  In 
prison   And  they  come  back  with  more  status 
in  their  own  group    So,  in  effect,  my  interest 
was   to  just  turn  this  group  over,   intact  as 
It   was,    not    break   it    up     Each    gang    has   a 
runner,    and   a   second    runner,   and    a   third 
runner    Thev  re  the  leaders    Then   there  s  a 
war  chief  and  a  warlord,  who  are  people  who 
handle  the  mechanics  of  gang  war 

Gang  Member    J    P.  man    why  didn't  you 
come  with  US'" 

J    P    Oh,   man,   I   was  getting  my  groove 
again,  man 

Oang  .Member  Oh,  man,  shut  the  hell  up 
Harold  Haskins  And  then  there's  a  coun- 
cil, which  is  a  group  of  young  men  who  de- 
cide on  the  issues  that  govern  this  group. 
And  this  council  is  stronger,  in  effect.  I  dare- 
say, than  the  families  in  which  these  young 
men  come  from  And  this  hierarchy  Is  as 
plain  as  any  corporation  or  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness or  anything 

Palt.  Newman  A  fighting  street  gang  was 
transformed  into  a  business  corporation  The 
12th  and  Oxford  Street  Film-makers  Corpo- 
ration was  formed  Each  week  the  corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors  meets  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Com- 
mission Jim  Country"  Robinson  is  Chair- 
man Decisions  are  made  regarding  the  cor- 
poration's fllm-makmg.  real  estate,  small 
business  and  community  betterment  con- 
cerns Harold  Haskins? 

Harold  Haskins  You  have  many,  many 
youth  that  you  see  walk  on  the  corners  who 
could  be  channeled  in  the  same  directions. 
Larry  Morrison  Harold  Haskins  played  the 
most  significant  role  In  everything  Twelfth 
and  Oxford's  done  He  was  able  to  help  the 
fellows  realize  that  the  abilities  and  the 
energies  that  they  were  devoting  to  gang  war- 
fare and  other  activities,  could  be  redirected 
into  another  area  of  endeavor 

Harold  Haskins  It's  .»  known  fact,  that  in 
Philadelphia,  the  ratio  In  terms  of  male 
Negro  youths  between  tenth  and  twelfth 
grade— drop-out  rate  Is  about,  at  least  forty 
per  cent  And  most  of  the  schools  in  North 
Philadelphia,  high  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools,  are  controlled  by  gangs  in  terms  of 
territorial  boundaries.  Then  if  you  placed,  for 
instance,  a  new  school  in  the  heart  of  the 
Zulu  nation  you  come  up  with  the  possi- 
bility that  that  school  will  be  cimtrolled  by 
the  Zulus  and  the  other  members  of  the 
c<.immunity  who  live  in  the  general  com- 
munity, especially  males,  will  drop  out  of 
school,  and  not  attend  that  school,  because 
they  have  to  fight  their  way  to  get  there, 
they  have  to  fight  their  way  while  they're  in 
there   and  fight  their  way  home 

Larry  Morrison.  There  Is  one  other  thing 
in  how  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  this  one 
One  important  thing  is  employment,  at  least 
a;i  far  as  the  people  up  there  are  concerned 
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is  how  many  of  the  people  who  work  ther^ 
are  from  the  North   Philadelphia  area 

Jerome  'Slack  "  Johnson  Well,  when  we 
go  in  to  talk  to  the  owner  of  the  bulldiiKv 
or  the  manager,  and  they  give  us  the  number 
of  employees  they  have  there,  we  can  ,isk 
him  to  give  us  an  ostlmate  of  how  many  pen. 
pie  they  have  living  In  the  area 

Larry  Morrison.  What  do  you  think 
Country? 

James  "CorNTRY"  Robinson  I  don't  ihiitk 
they'd  cooperate  with  you  'You're  crn/y 
They  re  not  sayin'  who's  working  for  them 
cause  they  don't  want  ui  take  the  time  out 
You  know,  when  people  doin'  their  work  aiul 
the  people  go  around  and  ask  the  employer 
where  v<^u  live 

Larry  Morrison  If  that's  the  situation, 
how're  we  gonna'  deal  with  this  problem? 

Ja.mes  'Country  "  RoiiiNsdN  One  win 
might  be  possible — if  you  a.sk  the  man,  -ir 
catch  him  on  lunch  breaks,  twelve  o'clock 
Colored  people  do  not  want  you  to  disturt) 
them  at  their  employment  while  they're  dour 
their  work    And  that's  a  known  fact 

Edmund  Bacon  We've  learned  an  eno:- 
mous  amount  from  them,  simply  practlc  .1 
things  like  a  precise  definition  ol  the  edges 
of  the  tur!  They  ha\e  .crtainlv  etiriilied  ai.d 
deepened  our  concept  of  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  city,  and  of  the  dynamics  .jf 
neighborhood  leadership,  and  I  believe  th,it 
they  have  learned  from  us  .something  quiie 
new  to  them,  which  was  to  visualize  their 
own  concern  about  their  own  environment  .i^, 
being  a  part  of  a  bigger  thing 

Herman  Fuller.  Since  we  started  our  cor- 
poration we  bought  a  couple  of  properties 
We  own  a  house  on  Commack  and  Susqnt- 
hanna  and  we  have  people  living  In  there 
And  we  are  starting  a  laundromat  in  our 
own  community 

Policeman  And  we've  had  numerous  oc- 
casions to  have  contact  with  the  12th  and 
Oxford  organization,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
Improved  now  that  they've  been  redeveloii- 
ing  the  neighborhood  Everyone  seems  more 
or  less  taking  more  of  .m  interest  in  their 
houses  since  all  these  different  dcvelopmenis 
had  started  It  seems  like  It's  sort  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  keep  up  with  each  other's  re.-.i- 
dences 

Larry  Morrison  I  was  able  to  develop 
some  appreciation  of  what  the  causes  of  the 
problem  were  But  I  think  It  was  through 
Harold  that  mvself  and  others  that  have 
been  involved  with  Twelfth  ,ind  Oxford,  ha\e 
been  able  to  see  what  some  oi  the  .specifics, 
the  nitty-gritty  really  are.  of  how  we  wo:K 
ourselves  out  of  this.  And.  I  don't  thiiiK 
there  s  any  magic  potion  except  that  there's 
gotta  be  communication  between  the  races, 
and  there's  gotta  be  a  commitment  too,  oiue 
we  get  beyond  the  racial  hangups,  to  getting 
down  to  fundamental  pri^iblems  ol  economic 
develijpment  and  education  I  think  that's 
what  Twelfth  and  Oxford's  about  And  I  Juft 
consider  myself  very  fortunate  that  Harold 
Haskins  happened  to  think  that  myself 
and  others  at  the  planning  commission  were 
capable  of  relating  to  the  guvs  m  a  w.iv 
which  would  help  them  do  what  they  wanted 
to  do.  The  role  that  myself  ,uid  other  people 
like  Riggs  Parker  and  Jay  Sclit-rer  who  ire 
In  business  and  law,  play.  Is  that  of  a  tech- 
nical advisor  And  what's  evolved  is,  is  a 
planning  package  of  expertise,  with  no  mid- 
dlemen involved  I  think  Harold  Haskins  .il- 
ways  makes  the  point  that  what  he  is  trying 
to  do  IS  to  get  the  guys  on  the  corner  In  al- 
rect  communication  with  the  institutions 

Phil  Galligan.  By  the  way.  Back  Bay  hdS 
got  instructions,  as  ptr  your  instructions, 
that  no  one  Is  to  purchase  a  print  of  that 
film  without  your  approval, 

James  Country"  Robinson.  That's  ,:11 
right,  we  settled  that  at  the  last  Board 
meeting 

Phil  Galligan.  Okay.  I'm  all  through.  You 
got   anything  more  you  want  to  ask? 

James  "Country"  Robinson.  We've  got 
some  showings  coming  up. 
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Harold  Haskins.  Thai's  a  S200  showing 
plus  $65  expenses  tor  3  guys.  We  got  offers  to 
bring  the  him  .iiul  the  young  men.  because 
one  of  the  instrumental  things  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  make  sure  the  guys  traveled  with 
their  film,  to  give  them  exposure  to  the 
larger  society,  so  to  ^peak.  but  also  to  help 
other  people  understand  them,  because  I'd 
like  to  make  sure  that  people  begin  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  as  much  as  possible. 
The  guys  got  Involved  In  traveling  quite  a 
bit.  They've  been  to  C.tllfornla  a  number  of 
times  .md  have  been  .ill  over,  and  they  never 
would  have  gone  without  making  this  film. 
This  film  gave  these  guys  mobility.  And. 
athletics  gave  me  mobility,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  more  or  le.ss  the  experiences  of  travel- 
ing around  and  playing  ball  and  meeting 
dilferent  people  And  this  gave  me  an  opin- 
ion about  people  and  lite  and.  that  young 
men  who  are  locked  In  to  an  Immediately 
neighborhood  to  protect  their  turf,  never 
really   get    the  chance   to  experience. 

Jerome  "Slack  "  Johnson.  Well,  let  me 
start  with  what  Harold  Haskins  told  me. 
Like,  he  was  the  one  that  came  up  with  the 
utea.  that,  wherever  the  :ilm  go.  some  of  the 
fellows  ito  with  It.  Now,  the  reason  why  he 
told  me  this,  because,  he  say.  this  Is  exposure. 
And.  when  you're  being  around  people  that 
you  think  Is  society  you  get  used  to  em.  he 
.said,  you  get  used  to  talking  to  'em.  walking 
with  "em  and  being  with  'em.  you  know.  In- 
stead of  saying,  this  man  Is  taller  than  me. 
I'm  down  here,  and  he  up  there.  Now,  any- 
where I  go— I  don't  care  if  the  President  of 
•he  United  States — I  can  talk  to  him  the  way 
I  want  to  talk  to  hlin.  because  he's  Just  a 
man  Jitst  like  I  am. 

Harold  Haskins  Jerome  Johnson.  Slack. 
Is  m  our  book,  out  of  sight.  He's  one  of  the 
first  young  men  to  go  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  learn  base  maps  and  he  is  the 
planner  lor  the  group,  the  physical  planner 
{or  I  he  12th  and  Oxlord  Film-makers  Cor- 
poration He's  also  the  real  estate  man  who 
negotiates. 

Jerome  Slack  "  Johnson.  The  status  on 
:)ic  1223  property.  I  haven't  collected  rent 
Miere  since  September  29  because  of  the  re- 
p.iir?  that  was  needed  I  told  the  people  that 
li'.e  there,  the  tenants,  that  rent  wouldn't 
be  collected  until  repairs  were  started. 

.Iames  "Countrv"  Robinson.  You  say  you 
toki  the  people  that  no  rent  would  be  col- 
lected  until   repairs   were  made? 

.Terome  "Slack"  Johnson.  No,  until  re- 
p  irs  were  started. 

James  "Country"  Robinson.  Until  repairs 
were  started.  Did  they  agree  to  pay  the  rent 
when  repairs  do  get  started? 

JrROME    .Slack'"  Johnson.  Yes. 

.Iames  "Country"  Robinson.  You  think 
'hat   was  a  wise  decision? 

Jerome  ".Slack  "  Johnson.  I  think  it  was. 

Harold  Haskins  David  Williams,  Bat — 
•hev  call  him.  Bat —is  the  actual  leader  of  the 
grii'.ip 

David  "Bat"  Williams.  Well,  my  Job  Is  the 
;iresident.  I  guess  my  Job  is  more  than  one 
1  'b  My  Job  Is  like  going  around,  making 
-ure  everybody  else  get  their  Jobs  done.  I 
mean,  showing  the  film  and  talking  to  peo- 
ple, you  know  going  all  around,  traveling  all 
over. 

Harold  Haskins  He'.s  the  kind  of  a  guy 
■yno  knows  all  of  the  operation  of  the  gang. 
He  and  Country  together  make  a  beautiful 
tombinatlon  because  Country,  now  becoming 
The  corporate  director  kind  of  guy.  and  Bat 
l>eing  the  gang  leader  kind  of  guy,  sort  of 
get  together  and  get  business  taken  care  of. 
Because,  whatever  the  corporation  cats  don't 
take  care  of.  they  make  sure  the  gang  cats 
do.  Country,  Jimmy  Robinson,  is  a  very  quiet 
guy.  basically.  He  s  the  second  runner,  or 
the  .=;econd  leader  of  the  group.  They  call 
them  runners  He  Is  basically  one  of  the  real 
supporting  thinkers  of  the  group,  one  of 
•he  guys  who  really  gives  the  group  its 
direction  In  certain  areas,  especially  in  this 
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corporation.    And    he    emerged     logically    as 
the     spiritual,     inspirational    leader     of     the 
corporation. 

James  "Country"  Robinson  Most  ol  the 
guys  they  want  to  do  things  right,  and  want 
to  do  something  constrtictive  But,  some  of 
'em,  maybe  now  and  then,  you  might,  >ou 
know,  have  to  get  on  their  back,  every  now 
and  then,  and  remind  em,  or  something  like 
this.  And,  in  a  real  sense  you  know,  like, 
I  might  be,  you  know,  on  their  back  of  the 
idea  of  doing  something. 

John  Lee.  you  got  a  assignment  You  say 
you  sent  that  guy  a  letterhead?  Right 

John   Lee.   Right. 

James  Country"  Robinson.  Tlie  guy  say 
he  never  received  it. 

John  Lee.  No? 

James  "Country"  R^ibinson.  The  guy  say 
he  never  received  it. 

John  Lee.  Well.  I  ^'ave  it  to  my  sister  to 
mail  off  for  me. 

James  "Country"  Robinson  You  gave  it  to 
your  sister  to  mall  off  The  guy  say  he  never 
received  it. 

John  Lee.  Well.  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  It.  It  must  have  got  lost  in  the 
malls. 

James  "Country"  Robinson.  Mtist  h.tve 
got  lost  in  the  mall. 

Harold  Haskins.  John  Lee  is  one  ol  the  in- 
fluential guys  in  the  group,  and  he"s  sort  ol 
a.  aesthetic  type  of  guy  He"s,  lje"s  an  artist. 
He  loves  to  paint.  Recently  lie"s  become  quite 
active  in  taking  over  the  operatlci  of  the 
laundromat.  And  this  will  be  the  first  busi- 
ness, per  se,  and  he's  got  a  lot  ol  responsibil- 
ity, and  he  sees  his  role  now  as  being 
manager  of  this  corporation's  laundromat, 
David  Leach  Is  probably  one  of  the  best 
fighters.  He's  a  militant  guy  and,  he  doesn't 
mind  defending  the  creed  and  the  credo  of 
12th  and  Oxford,  He,  in  effect,  is  the  guy  who 
handles  the  sticky  business  He  can  do  a 
number  of  things  well.  And  we  don't  talk 
about  what  he  can't  do  too  much,  but  he's 
the  enforcer. 

David  Leach.  Like  If  .tnother  gang  moves 
on  one  of  our  boys  or  a  couple  of  our  boys 
they  come  down  and  tell  us.  Tliey  scream 
gang  war  and  then  when  the  ■war  lord  take 
over  then  and  tell  them  how  to  go  down  and 
what  way  to  go  down  and  what  kind  o!  guns 
and  things  we  going  to  use  and  how  to  use 
them.  Now  I'm  Just  a  businessman  but  I'll 
fight  if  I  have  to. 

James  "Country"  Robinson  Pe.icock.  he'll 
make  a  report. 

Garfield  Peacock   I  have  a  report  to  make? 

James  "Country""  Robinson.  Yeah.  On 
that  press  showing. 

Garfield  Pe.\cock.  Who  was  talking?  Be- 
cause they  had  different  people  talking  on 
different  subjects. 

Harold  Haskins.  Garfield  Peacock  is  a 
very  talented  young  man  Hes  the  camera- 
man for  our  film.  "The  Jungle."  In  fact. 
hopefully,  he'll  become  a  Kuneraman  in  the 
Film-makers  Corporation  There"s  a  lev.'  other 
guys.  One  of  "em's  called  Skinny  Butch,  His 
name  Is  Forest  Outing.  He  is  one  of  the 
young  men  who  took  a  course  at  Prlce-Water- 
house,  to  learn  ax:counting  F.at  Butch,  or 
Carlton  Coleman  is  the  other  accountant.  So 
we  have  Fat  Butch  and  Skinny  Butch,  who 
are  the  financial  wizards  of  our  group.  Her- 
man Fuller  is  our  music  man.  He  v^Tote  ,i 
song  that  goes  like  this,  lor  the  new  movie: 
"I  got  my  shlrttall  out,  and  my  hair  all 
conked  with  grease  I  got  my  khakis  on,  and 
they  don't  need  no  crease  I  want  to  go  to 
school  to  learn  the  Golden  Rule.  h\n  I  hookey 
every  day.  The  teachers  wonder  what's  wrong 
with  me.  That's  why  I  am  In  Boon  today," 
iHennoji  Fuller  and  group  singing 
"Shirttall.") 

PAtTL  Newman,  Herman  Puller  who  wrote 
the  song  "Shlrttail""  draws  on  experiences 
from  ghetto  life  and  the  language  of  the 
ghetto.  His  feelings  and  his  talent  are  being 
recognized   In   wider   circles    The   establish- 
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ment,  in  present  planning,  now  takes  into 
account  the  factors  in  the  community  that 
have  decisive  influence  m  making  a  program 
work,  such  as  the  strong  organizational 
structures  of  street  gangs.  The  human  ecol- 
ogy of  this  city  is  In  better  balance.  The 
m.'in  on  the  corner  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment— the  establishment  relating  to  the  man 
on  the  corner  I'he  im))act — the  potential  lor 
a  new  American  future 

Harold  Haskins  I  think  we're  really  on 
the  road  now  of  the  company,  or  the  cor- 
poration, becoming  .self-sufficient.  And  since 
my  role  is  to  j)ull  back  :urther  and  further 
.IS  I  go  along  with  the  guys.  I'm  seeing  that 
now  I  can  get  invoUed  in  the  normal,  every- 
day operation  of  maybe  being  a  husband  and 
a  father  as  opposed  to  being  just  a  lather 
to  over  a  hundred  guys,  which  is  a  pretty 
difficult  role  to  play.  Community  Planning. 
HI  I'm  being  interviewed  by  ABC,  Yeah 
That's  my  fiancee, 

Yvonne  Booker,  Oh.  yes.  he  loies  to  play 
football  He  says  they  get  out  there- -they 
I'all  themseUcs  the  'ha-s-beons"  and  the  "never 
wa-s's' — and  they  all  get  out  there  tm  Stiiiday 
and   they  think  they're  doing  something 

-Mr.  Joseph  Ha^-kins,  He  always  had  ihe 
idea  he  wanted  to  be  something.  He  used  to 
always  tell  me,  he  said.  "I"!!)  going  to  be  a 
good  help  to  you  someday,  I'm  going  to  be 
a  man,"  ami  I'm  i^roud  of  lilin,  real  proud 
of  him. 

Mrs  Joseph  Haskins,  I  don"'  undersiaiid 
his  work  too  much,  but  I  know  he"s  doing 
good  work  Everybody  talks  to  me  they  say 
that  he".s  doing  wonderful  work  and  tell  me 
to  tell  him  to  keep  :t  up  and  so  he"s  doing 
real  good. 

Paul  Nfv.-.man  In  the  U'tst  month  of  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedys  life,  he  said  to  a 
college  audience  Look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  will  build  handsome  and  balanced 
cities  .  "  Tlie  remaining  years  of  this  cen- 
tury hold  unlimited  promise  lor  man  to 
realize  human  potential.  It  has  been  a  failure 
of  our  society  to  see  our  cities,  our  wilder- 
ness, our  water  and  .iir  olrnlnished  by  our 
predacious  use.  Tlie  diminishing  of  our  en- 
vironment has  also  diminished  our  lives.  Wo 
can  invade  our  waters  by  dumping  biologi- 
cally active  waste  materials  and  raw  sewage 
into  them.  We  crai  tiproot  our  trees  'o  make 
way  for  ;t  super  lilehway  We  can  burn  waste 
materials  and  envelop  ourselves  :n  tinbreath- 
able  air.  We  can  do  all  these  things  if  we  want 
to.  TTie  greater  commitment,  however,  is  an 
inspiring  dream  of  a  common  plan  to  build 
and  preside  over  an  environment  which  In- 
cludes and  interlocks  human  relationships, 
.Such  IS  the  commitment  of  Harold  Haskins, 
Gary    Smith    .ind    Mary    Margaret    Goodwin. 

The  land  is  tired,  the  air  is  used,  the  waters 
arc  fouled,  Tliey  have  aged  before  their  time. 
Man  ha-s  been  a  predattir  of  his  own  environ- 
ment. We  damage  the  promise  of  a  future 
with  each  sunrise.  Tomorrows  are  scarce.  If 
men  are  to  decide  their  own  destinies  and  the 
destinies  of  tomorrows  children,  then 
shotUdn't  they  love  that  which  supports  life? 
The  land,  the  sea,  the  air  are  one — they  are 
the  gifts  to  man's  existence.  The  secret 
suicide  that  we  are  committing  by  polluting 
otir  environment  is  no  longer  :i  secret.  It's 
premedlated  sell-destrtictlon,  Tlierc  are  seven 
htmdrcd  and  seventy-one  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States  "wned  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government, 
These  public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people. 
A  good  part  of  this  is  national  forest  and 
national  park  land.  The  national  park  idea 
is  a  major  and  unique  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  concept  of  the 
preservation  of  natural  wonders,  beauty  iind 
wilderness.  In  this  caravan  on  a  field  stirvev 
trip  m  a  wilderness  area  of  southeastern 
Utah,  arc  representatives  of  the  igenclcs  re- 
sponsible ioT  our  public  lands. 

Gary  Smith.  We  i.ave  so  many  uivcrse  in- 
terests there  and  nicnaccment  ageiicles.  For 
instance,    we   have.    Forest    Service,    the    Na- 
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tlonal  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Maiia^ement.  State  Highway  Department  of 
Utaii.  State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  the 
Ut*Lh  Parks  System.  We  have  tremendous 
variety  of  dlrTerent  man.n<ement  agencies  in 
the  area  alone  This  '.a  not  counting  the  tre- 
mendous vested  interest  i^roupe  that  are 
down  there.  In  the  post  we  ve  had  a  lot  of 
friction  between  agencies  There's  been  a 
s;reac  deal  of  c(<nfllct  We  ta'<e  a  vlruln  area 
Uke  this  and  we  iiifjlc  in  the  past  We  look 
at  Y.isemKe  slum,  national  park,  we  look  at 
the  bumper  to  bumper  traffic  ;.im  in  Vfllnw- 
stone.  and  we  look  at  the  mlstaJcea  we've 
made  in  the  post  with  regards  to  recreation 
planning,  and  we  try  to  learn  from  these 
P*'  L  Newvc^n  As  population  and  com- 
mercial interests  mount,  there  are  strong 
pressures  from  many  directions  on  those 
who  must  maJ<e  decisions  ahout  the  u.ie  and 
maajagement  of  public  land  Every  day  In 
our  nation.  Irreversible  decisions  are  being 
made  dome  good,  some  bad  All  of  them 
affect  our  future  for  generations  to  come 
Gary  Smith  Is  here  to  atudy  the  making 
of  Lwo  decisions,  both  Irreversible,  for  hla  re- 
search project — one  that  r.aa  already  been 
made    one  m  the  process  of  being  made 

Otav  SMfTH.  This  Iriter.igency  field  trip 
with  regards  to  road  locatKjn  In  Canyon 
Lands  National  Park  would  make  available 
tTils  be4ntlful.  lu.sh  green  forest  areas  for 
people  to  wlthdr.iw  r.o,  providing  climatic 
relief  And  so.  through  this  coordinated 
pl.inning  among  agencies,  you  look  at  the 
recreation,  or  the  development,  for  instance, 
of  Canyon  Lands,  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  with 
the  'nutlvlng  areas,  also  trying  jt  all  times 
to  plan  your  decision,'!  In  ^uch  a  way  That 
you  won't  regret  them  In  the  future 

P\'L  Newmxn  Prom  his  observations  nf 
overlapping  and  conflicting  Jurisdictions  In 
the  field.  Gary  traces  the  process  of  decision- 
making from  Us  branches  to  lt«  baae.  He 
makes  a  trip  to  Washington.  D  C,  to  further 
his  research 

Gary  Smi'h  singing  Something  Big.") 
0\«Y  Smith  My  trip  to  Washington  helped 
rr.e  iet  a  perspective  about  how  plans  that 
L.-?  oei:\g  made  out  here  on  the  ground  are 
irr'.ed  up  -hrough  the  channels  to  the  final 
*ppr'val  of  the  people  on  top  Coming  from 
the  sticks,  "o  t>]  speak,  into  a  maze  or  a  net- 
work of  offices  that  exist  in  Washington.  '.Ike. 
say,  f  .r  -he  Department  of  Interior  was  quite 
staggering  and  at  ftrst  it  seemed  quite  im- 
personal anc  comple.x.  quite  un-understand- 
able  and  unfathomable.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  extreme  complexity  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  complexity,  of  course,  la  con- 
fusing to  me  I  often  wondered  as  I  wan- 
dered from  office  to  office,  and  talked  to 
some  .-f  these  men  In  high  places,  how  any- 
thing really  gets  done. 

Secretary  Stew  \rt  Udall  I'm  a  little  more 
skeptical  about  roads  than  I  was  six  or  eight 
vears  ago  I  think  you've  got  to  have  them 
In  the  right  places 

Oahy  SMmt  I  didn't  really  expect  to  have 
had  the  'jppcrt'inlty  to  interview  someone 
as  bUiv  as  Secretary  Cdall  You  see.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  In- 
teri'-T  wi'-'r;  a  tremendous  amount  of  power. 
They  ve  been  accused,  sometimes  of  having 
too  much  pxjwer  being  too  unresponsive  to 
things  on  the  ground. 

Secretary  Stew,\kt  Udall.  We  ve  made  a  big 
mess  out  of  things,  la  my  judgment,  this 
century  I  think  the  country's  much  less 
livable  It's  much  less  Inviting  'han  It  was. 
say.  In  the  year  1900 

Gary  SMrrH  It  helped  me  gain  a  perspec- 
tive on  how  the  decisions  and  how  the  In- 
formation alters  up  to  his  position  and  what 
his  viewpoints  ire.  what  would  ptjsslbly  be 
done  to  the  areas  I'm  working  in.  fnjm  the 
commaxid  position— before  d  lot  of  Irreversi- 
ble decisions  are  made.  In  this  area  That  Is. 
before  we've  made  mistakes  like  we  have  in 
the  past  m  our  land  management  prognms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PAtn.  Nkwuan.  The  Glen  Canyon  Dam  U 
a  monument  to  the  Irreversible  decision.  It  Is 
one  of  the  five  major  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River,  from  Utah  to  Southern  California  It 
pinches  off  the  river  at  a  narrow  point  Just 
below  the  Utah  State  Line  and  backs  the 
water  up  one  hundred  and  elghty-slx  miles 
to  form  Lake  Puwell,  the  longest  man-made 
lake  In  the  world.  The  dam  w;i8  built  to 
generate  hydro-electrtc  power,  and  for  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  But.  If  In 
the  long  view  of  history,  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  may  prove  to  have  had  only  temporary 
economic  value,  since  the  lake  Ls  desUned 
to  be  silted  up  eventually —then  will  the 
Irreversible  decision  have  been  worth  It.  In- 
undating an  .American  scenic  wonder  for  Its 
other  noHjor  purpi^se,  a  recreational  haven 
for  boaters,  swimmers  and  rtshermen'.' 

Gaby  Smith    Lake  Powell  .'urms  what  you 
might  call   the  w.iK-r-biused  recreation  heart 
of  the  area    Lake  Powell  will  provide  a  boat- 
er's  paradise,    now   it's   built    Ajid   yet.   Lake 
Powell   is   more   than   .i   recreation   area    It's 
a  magnlflcent  lake    It's  a  huge  lake    Yet.  at 
the  .same  time.  Lake  Powell  represents  a  con- 
troversy. wlUch   I   was   Interested  In, 
N\RaATOR  Dr  Paul  Ehrllch? 
Dr     PAtTL    Ehrlich     D<3    you    flood    beauti- 
ful   valleys   and   so   .m.    In   order   to   be   .ible 
to  have  maybe  a  million  or  two  million  more 
people  somewhere,  .md  to  put  off  the  day  of 
reckoning  one  step  further^  Because,  what- 
ever  else   you   know   about   population,   you 
know  sooner  or  later  the  growth  has  to  stop 
SecretHry  Stewart  Uuall,  It's  one  of  these 
excruclaring    problems    where    vou    have    to. 
have    to   reconcile    v.ilues    And    you   have   to 
weigh    thj    lung    term    national    interest    in 
terms   of  protecting  agaln.st  the  values  that 
would   be   gained    bv    some  plan   of  rievelop- 
ment    This   is  essentially   what  you're  con- 
fronted with    And  when  you.  when  you  look 
at  something  like  the  Grand  Canyon  which 
Is  irreplaceable.   I  think  Uie  preservationists 
were    essentially    right     That    vou   might    do 
sometiung    that    appeared    to    be   good    now, 
but   If   you   hud   a  dam   that   fllled   up   with 
silt    In    even    two    hundred    years,    well,    the 
people    two    hundred,    even '  three    hundred 
years    from    now,    they   have   an   Interest   in 
this.  And  what  will  they  think  If  we  biUld 
something   that   is   simply  an  enormous  slit 
bed  and  we  destroy  the  canyon  which  was 
a  unique  thing  la  terms  of  the  world  as  a 
whole? 

Gary  SMrrH.  Lake  Powell  was  bitterly 
rought  and  opposed  by  preser.-atlon  proups 
like,  for  Instance,  the  Sierra  Club  They, 
they  felt  that  the  dam  could  not  be  Uistl- 
fled  economically  by  the  electricity  it  pro- 
duced or  the  water  it  .saved  And  thev  felt 
that  It  was  destri>ving  a  very  beautiful.  Ir- 
replaceable part  of  American  geography,  with 
regard  to  Glen  Canyon, 

Dr  PAtTL  Ehrlich.  It  was  once  said  to  me 
that  the  Army  Engineers  have  a  beaver  com- 
plex and  wont  h-  'i /.iipv  until  rhev  have 
thrown  a  dam  ai mss  every  gutter  in  the 
Dm  ted  States  And  one  of  my  friends  sug- 
gested that  what,  since  we  pay  farmers  not 
to  grow  food,  that  we  ought  to  pav  the  .^miy 
Engineers  not  to  build  any  more  dams.  .-Vny 
flam  Is  a  stop  gap  measure  as  far  as  water 
:.upply  Is  concerned,  among  uther  things, 
they  silt  up  I  mean,  dams  are.  as  I  think 
most  people  realize,  temporary  structures. 
And  they  only  have  a  certain  useful  life. 
And.  nretty  much  we've  dammed  the  .nreas 
that  ought  to  be  dammed  In  the  United 
estates. 

Paul  Newma.v  In  Los  Eden,  a  side  canyon, 
flooded  by  the  rising  waters  of  Lake  Powell' 
Gary  Smith  talked  with  John  Plannerv.  an 
ufflclal  if  the  Sierra  Club,  a  preservationist 
^<iup  that  fought  the  building  of  the  Glen 
Canyiin  Dam 

Gary  Smith.  I'm  kind  of  interested  In  the 
si>-rra  Club's  position  on.  in  the  contest  for 
this  area. 
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John  FiANNERY.  Well.  It's  tough.  We're  m 
a  battletteld  where,  where  we  took  a  beating 
And  I  think  If  places  were  approprlatelv 
named,  this  Is  the  closest  thing  we've  conie 
to  a  canyon  today  The  rest  of  Glen  Canyia 
Is  drowned  It  was  a  beautiful  place  Its 
not  an  aquatic  desert,  I  feel.  This  is  dest inert 
to  go  underwater  about  what,  another  hun- 
dred feef 

Gaby  Smith    A  hundred  and  forty  feet 
John   Flanneby.   And  the  beauty  will   be 
gone.   It   win   be   like  riding   through   small 
hills,  .ireas  .jf  small  hills 

Gary  Smith.  Why'd  you  lose  It?  Why'd  you 
lase  the  battle? 

John  Fi-anniby  We  lost  It  because  we  got 
into  It  too  late.  And,  at  the  time  the  battle 
was  on.  we  were  too  small.  And,  we  pretty  wtii 
agree  on  this  And  we  wouldn't  let  It  happen 
again  There's  the  example  of  the  loss  I  think 
that  tells  the  whole  picture  of  Glen  Canyon 
We've  lost  a  whole  ecology  The  wild  life  has 
drowned  Tlie  trees  are  drowning.  Who  knows 
how  many  forms  of  life,  unique  forms,  are 
lost  in  this  Inundation. 

Gaby  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  doesn't  think  and  Isn't  con- 
cerned'' 

John  Pi.annerv  Oh,  they  think.  Certain!-. 
But  they  have  one  point  of  view,  normally. 
They're  thinking  about  water  supply  just  like 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  thinking  about 
damming  rivers  Were  not  thinking  about 
that.  Were  thinking  about  the  good  for  the 
American  public  In  the  years  to  come,  an  i 
the  losses  to  man.  We're  down  to  ten  per 
cent  of  our  country  in  wilderness  and  ever- 
cijmproml.se  that  we  make  Is  a  loss  that  can': 
be  brought  back  What's  going  to  happen 
here  in  two  hundred  years,  when  this  is  a 
iiiud  flat?  Well,  the  problem  Is,  with  aim..-, 
all  of  Mur  protected  lands,  our  Federal  land.? 
m  rhls  country  Is  that,  when  you  put  a  road 
in.  then  the  agency  Is  not  .satlsfled,  with  that 
road  They  want  to  put  another  road  off.  and 
'hen  .-.oon  after  that  they  have  a  series  of 
roads 

.\nd  tlien  thev  want  to  put  in  car;;-' 
grounds  here  and  there  and  there  and  thero 
And  pretty  soon,  tloat  wilderness  Is  iTone;  that 
feeling  of  wilderness  Is  gone.  You've  got 
motor  boats,  and  you've  got  cars  running  all 
over  the  place. 

P\fL  Newman.  An  Irreversible  decision  in 
the  making  Gary  Smith  is  an  Involved  ob- 
server In  the  decision  over  a  proposed  road 
Into  the  wilderness  area  of  Dark  Canyon. 
Should  a  paved  highway  be  put  through  in 
area  of  wild  and  exquisite  beauty?  .\nd  If  so. 
where,  and  how  .should  It  be  bulit? 

Gaby  Smith.  There  was  a  lot  oC  contro- 
versy on  this  trip,  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
Canyon  Lands  National  Park  has  been  'n 
existence  for  four  and  a  half  years  and  the.'e 
stlU  Isn't  a  road  Into  It.  And  the  people  of 
Utah  who  will  derive  some  economic  beneS: 
from  this  national  park  are  concerned  be- 
raii.'e  'hey've  made  'nvestments  around  the 
area.  And  they  were  consulted,  and  thev 
helped  push  the  park  proposal  through  Coa- 
.tress  with  regard  to  the  original  road  loca- 
tion They  were  all  In  favor  of  this  original 
road.  Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  things  grind  to  a 
halt  The  road  doesn't  go  In.  In  fact,  tl.? 
road's  changed.  In  favor  of  a  road  that  will 
take  many  more  years  to  buUd  and  will  come 
In  from  the  .south. 

Dick  SMrrH.  'What  It  takes  for  people  -o 
enjoy  It.  I  mean,  some  of  these  people  might 
enjoy  Just  driving  In  and  looking  around 
In  "heir  cars. 

Bates  Wilson.  This  Is  flne.  Dick.  They  cin 
do  this  Not  everybody  Is  gonna'  come  in  frorr. 
US  160  to  .Squaw  Flat.  And  I  think  you're 
gonna'  and  vou're  gonna'  have  a  lot  of  traf- 
fic In  from  the  South. 

Paul  Nsw.man.  Bates  Wilson,  Superintend- 
ent of  Canyoalands  National  Park. 

Bates  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  may  b» 
more  than  you're  gonna'  get  off  of  U.S.  160. 
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because  they're  gonna'  be  feeding  In  from 
Bryce,  from  Zlon.  from  Grand  Canyon,  from 
Glen  Canyon. 

Man.  We  can  work  together  because  this 
ccenery  doesn't  stop  at  the  park  boundfu-y. 

Man.   And   the   visitor  couldn't  care  less. 

.Man.  Well,  again,  we're  gonna'  have  multi- 
ple use,  but  we're  gonna'  segregate  this  land 
as  to  what  we  think  Is  In  the  beet  public  tn- 
lerest  as  to  whether  we  allow  grazing,  wheth- 
er we  allow  hunting  and  so  on,  will  be  de- 
•ermlned  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
-ountry  and  Its  capabilities  to  provide  the 
1^1  nds  of  goods  and  services  that  people 
want.  We  can't  make  these  projections  Into 
the  distant  future,  but  we  think  we  know, 
generally,  what  they  want  now.  And  I  don't 
Think  we  should,  should  plan  any  road  that 
.vould  take  people  through  this  country  fast. 
Dils  Is  an  unusual  country,  and  they  should 
'pend  some  time  and  we  shouldn't  build 
^peedway6.  in  my  opinion. 

Tex  McClatchy.  But  the  masses  probably 
-.rouldn't  go  along  with  your  comments,  I 
iion't  think.  The  masses — you  got  to  ellml- 
ri.ite  It  to  the  per  cent,  like  Bates  says,  that 
want  to  see  and  enjoy  this  kind  of  country. 
If  you  turned  it  over  to  the  masses  and  asked 
•i.em,  they'd  put  that  short  road,  Just  like 
\  ou  started  now,  that's  right. 

Dates  Wilson.  I  think  we're  gonna'  have 
F'lmethlng  for  everybody.  We're  gonna'  have 
.■something  for  the  guy  In  the  pink  Cadillac — 
.1  great  deal.  I  think  he's  gonna'  be  able  to 
fi.-ive  In  and  pet  a  terrific  experience.  But 
we're  also  gonna'  have  something  In  Canyon 
I-.inds,  and  you're  gonna'  have  It  here,  right 
i.^re.  where  the  guy  who  wants  to  get  out 
r.nd  get  away  from  the  carbon  monoxide, 
:,d  get  away  from  the  rat  race,  can  do  It. 

Tex  McClatchy.  But  I'm  worried  about 
tiie  masses. 

Ba-tes  Wilson.  Because  you're  worried 
„  .out  the  dollar. 

Tex  McClatchy.  Right! 

f.ARv  SMmi.  Tlie  original  proposal  had  a 
r  d  located  In  the  park  that  was  greatly 
:  .("'red  by  community  interests  and  people 
1.  .e  this  who  have  an  economic  Interest  In 
t!.e  area  No-w,  Bates  Wilson  Is  Supervisor  of 
the  national  Park  and  members  of  their 
ei.etneerlng  staff,  and  people  like  this  from 
.S:,:i  Francisco,  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
1:,  decided  that  the  original  road  proposal 
fi::iangcred  too  many  of  the  prime  park 
(  •  ilities.  In  other  words,  to  put  a  road  In 
•!  ore.  they  would  be  destroying  more  scenery 
•I. an  It  would  be  worth  to  put  a  road  In. 
S..  they  beg.in  looking  for  an  alternative 
rc.-id  location  to  help  avoid  what  they  con- 
sidered a  bad  Judgment. 

Paul  Newman.  Gary  Smith  has  learned 
•hat  our  ■wilderness  areas  are  fast  dlsappear- 
1:.--  The  pressures  of  population  gro'Wth  are 
p  .ttlng  greater  demands  on  our  national 
;  irks  and  forests  for  recreational  use.  Mln- 
'.i\z.  ranching  and  timbering  Interests  want 
:n  rc;islng  acreage  for  development  and  have 
": '  'sed  most  of  the  conservationist  pleas  for 
-fting  aside  wilderness  land.  Representing 
•!-.:■  Utah  Mining  .Association,  Miles  Romney 
-  .1 '.  ? .' 

Miles  Romney.  It  Is  forecast  that  by  the 
••  r  2000  we're  gonna  be  consuming  three 
•-.  ..es  the  amount  of  minerals  In  this  coun- 
trv  that  we're  consuming  today.  And  In  the 
m.ijor  portion  they  come  from  the  land,  and 
r.  *he  major  portion  they  will  continue  to 

■me  from  the  land,  and  If  the  access  to  the 
land  is  continually  blocked  off,  we're  gonna 
find  ourselves  In  real  difficulty  In  developing 
'■'i'^  resources  that  are  anticipated  will  be 
:.'pded  to  maintain  our  way  of  life,  our 
;t  ndard  of  living,  and  our  production  com- 
;  ox  that  we  have  in  this  country  today. 

Ary  SMrrH.  We  have  to  have  timbering. 
■'.  .■  liave  to  have  logging.  We  have  to  have 

■  liing.  grazing,  .^nd  the  only  way  that  we 
in  effectively  Justify  locking  up  lands  In  a 

;;clerness  condition  or  within  national 
.    rks.  Is  that  we  can  provide  for  the  material 
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wants  of  our  people  on  the  rest  of  our  lands. 
In  other  words,  so  that  the  productive  as- 
pects of  our  lands  can  Justify  setting  aside 
the  pristine.  Now,  through  coordination  and 
through  cooperation,  and  planning  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
most  of  these  needs. 

Paul  Newman.  Mary  Margaret  Goodwin  Is 
Field  Director  of  the  Caribbean  Conservation 
Association. 

Mary  Margaret  Goodwin.  What  are  v.e 
going  to  see  today? 

Paul  Newman.  Bob  Brody  Is  a  marine  bi- 
ologist. Mary  Margaret  is  an  expert  swimmer. 
a  scuba  diver  and  an  underwater  photog- 
rapher— skills  that  she  uses  In  her  work. 
They  are  here,  at  Chocolate  Hole,  off  the 
coast  of  St.  John  In  the  V'irgln  Islands  pre- 
paring to  go  underwater. 

Mary  Mabqaret  Goodwin.  Loudy  Bottom 
with  little  patches  of  sea  urchins  all  over  the 
place.  'We're  hoping  to  make  a  documentary 
file  of  still  photographs  of  the  natural  and 
wildlife  resources  for  each  of  the  Islands. 

Paul  Newman.  Tliey  are  studying  a  living 
coral  reef  in  the  lagoon  that  may  be  threat- 
ened by  future  development  of  the  area. 

Bob  Brody.  It's  starting  to  happen  In  the 
harbors  and  In  the  rivers  In  the  States  and 
In  other  places  In  the  world.  It's  beginning  to 
start  to  happen  here  in  the  'Virgins.  We're 
destroying  our  natural  communities  to  the 
point  where  they  can't  come  back  by  them- 
selves. Man  is  an  interferer  at  best,  In  any 
environmental  situation,  and  changes  that 
environment  all  the  time.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  for  the  good  and  some  are  for  the 
bad.  And  the  more  we  change  even  In-shore 
areas  like  the  reef  areas,  the  more  we  are 
eventually  changing  the  balance  of  nature — 
the  chemical  balance,  the  biological  balance 
In  the  sea.  But  the  changes  that  exist  are 
frequently  irreversible,  or  we  can't  say  that 
we  will  ever  be  able  to  go  back  to  where  we 
were  before  or  that  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  for  our  use  as  we  had  before. 
And  how  long  this  change  can  go  on — prob- 
ably not  very  much  longer  before  we  start  to 
show  some  really  drastic  major  effects. 

PAtTL  Newman.  Pollution  of  inland  waters 
as  well  as  the  ocean  is  another  of  Mary 
Margaret's  concerns. 

Mart  Marcabet  Goodwin.  I  feel  very  em- 
barrassed as  a  human  being  when  I  walk 
along  a  beach  or  when  I  fly  over  a  harbor  or 
when  I  go  over  a  bridge  and  see  water  which 
is  so  brown  with  pollution  that  you  know 
that  no  amount  of  major  scientific  creativity 
will  ever  be  able  to  bring  this  water  back  to 
the  living  thing  which  It  used  to  be.  I  don't 
really  think  it's  possible  to  walk  on  very  many 
beaches  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Caribbean  ■without  putting  your  foot  Into  a 
mass  of  tar. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  The  only  remaining 
problem  as  far  as  the  water  supply,  at  least 
in  California  goes.  Is  whether  we  run  out  of 
quantity  or  quality  first. 

Paul  Newman.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  Two  things  are  happen- 
ing. We  are  exhatistlng  water  supplies  that 
built  up  over  a  ver;  long  time  In  our  water 
tables.  We  are  lowering  our  water  tables  and 
using  up  what  might  be  thought  of  as  fossile 
water.  That's  one  thing  we're  doing.  And.  of 
course,  when  you  do  this  it  can  have  perma- 
nent effects  because  In  areas  near  coasts 
when  you  pull  the  fresh  water  out  of  the 
ground  salt  water  from  the  sea  Intrudes  and 
permanently  ruins  the  water-bearing  areas. 
And  then,  of  course,  we  are  polluting  our 
waters  in  great  many  ways. 

Ian  McHarg.  In  Philadelphia  we  drink 
something  which  I  normally  describe  as 
a 

Paul  Newman.  Professor  McHarg. 

Ian  McHabg  (continuing).  Rather  brown 
liquid  which  consists  of  a  soup  of  dead  bac- 
teria in  a  chlorine  solution.  And  this,  of 
course,  is  what  most  of  us  drink.  We  really 
have  a  soup  of  dead  bacteria. 
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Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  In  the  lower  Mississippi 
they  say  that  every  glass  of  water  you  drink 
has  been  through  eight  people  alreadv.  and 
I  can  believe  it. 

Ian  McHarg.  We  operate  on  the  presump- 
tion that  you  have  to  dirty  water  before  you 
can  drink  it.  Because  It's  dirty  you  have  to 
super-chlorinate  it  in  order  to  kill  all  the 
bacteria.  And,  you  know,  we  are  posing  enor- 
mous problems  to  ourselves  and  some  of  these 
are  really  quite  tragic. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  Many  of  our  pollution 
problems  have  come  from  too  much  orguiiic 
matter,  manure  and  fertilizer  going  into 
them,  which  creates  a  rather  complicated 
process  which  leads  to  the  end  of  the  stream 
or  lake  ivs  a  source  of  iresh  water.  This  is 
largely  what  has  happened  to  Lake  Erie  for 
Instance. 

Ian  McHarc.  Well,  Lake  Erie  is  now  com- 
monly rei>orted  as  septic,  Tlie  Delaware  River 
gets  to  be  septic  quite  often,  as  the  condition 
where  there  is  simply  no  oxygen  .»nd  where 
only  bacteria  can  live.  The  great  Florida 
aquater,  you  know  this  Is  a  major  source  of 
ground  water  which  serves  all  of  Florida,  Is 
drying  up.  I  was  down  In  Po  County  recently 
and  I  found  that  lakes  have  fallen  about  ten 
feet  in  ten  years.  Again,  this  is  a  prodigality 
of  unbelievable  dimensions.  You  know,  this 
is  a  geological  resource  of  water  which  Is  be- 
ing dissipated  for  very.  \ery  small  gains. 

Paul  Newman.  Mary  Margaret  Goodwin, 
investigating  pollution  by  industry  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  flnds  some  industries  are 
maldng  an  attempt  to  produce  without  pol- 
luting— but  the  results  are  still  too  little  and 
the  efforts  perhaps  too  early  to  Judge  She 
visits  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Sparrow's  Point 
plant,  one  of  the  largest  tttcl  mills  in  the 
world.  In  this  bensltlve  and  controversial 
public  relations  area,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  has  been  willing  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  pollution  and  its  control 
frankly.  Manager  of  Environmental  Quality 
Control — Dr.  Allen  Brant. 

Mary  Margaret  Goodwin.  Dr.  Brant,  what 
are  the  major  water  pollution  problems  for 
the  steel  Industry? 

Dr.  -Allen  Brant.  In  the  first  place,  the 
most  important  pollutants  In  the  steel  indus- 
try are,  first,  solids.  ;n  the  nature  of  par- 
ticulate matter.  Tliey're  largely  scale,  from 
the  bloom.s  and  from  the  material  th.it  is  go- 
ing through  the  rolling  mills  and  the  roll- 
ing operations.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  the  dust  that  is  collected  ;n  icn-ie  air 
pollution  control  facilities  and  collected  in 
wet  collectors,  which  then  pollute  the 
waters,  so  U'.--  very  fine  dust,  but  all  being, 
essentially  iron  In  nature.  The  second  major 
pollutants  IS  oil  We  tise  a  lot  of  oil,  of  course, 
m  lubrication,  .'ind  also,  in  .'•ome  of  the  mills, 
and  some  L'f  It  gets  into  the  water-courses. 
And  thirdly  is  the  acid.  There  are  all  varie- 
ties cl  acid,  but  principally  hydrochloric 
and  sulfuric  acid,  n-ie  three  maior  prob- 
lems ;n  the  steel  industry.  Steel  is  the  back- 
boiie  and  the  sinew  of  our  society.  It  tAkes 
the  use  of  25.000  gallons  of  water  to  make 
•i  ton  of  it.  If  we  want  nine  million  new 
cars  a  year  and  all  the  trappings  of  an 
affluent  society  that  this  implies  we  are  go- 
ing to  rob  nature.  We  have  not  learned 
to  afford  a  modern  economy  without  ;x^i- 
lutlng  our  b.iys  and  i-tream<:  and  fouling 
.some  air — at  least,  not  yet  But  nature  has 
a   way   of   striking    back.   Dr    Patil    Ehrlich. 

Dr,  Paul  Ehrlich.  Ecolocists  liave  been 
worried  for  a  long  time  about  the  possible 
conscquehccs  of  an  accident  in  our  off-shore 
oil  dnUine  operations  Tlielr  worst  fears 
were  confirmed  on  Midnight,  January  30, 
1969  when  an  oil  drilling  operation  produced 
a  \ery  large  leak  of  oil  into  the  .Santa  Bar- 
bara channel  off  Santa  Barbara.  California. 
This  leak  lasted  fcr  some  eleven  days — it 
po'.ired  out  ro-,,'.shIy  one-thousand  gallons 
per  hour  of  oil  u-.*o  the  environment — it 
coated  many  liundreds  i.f  .square  iniles  of  the 
sea.  It  befouled  many,  many  miles  of  beach 
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and  IC  certainly  win  prove  to  be  an  ecolo^- 
cal  disaster  for  the  wildlife  In  the  area  Un- 
fortunately It  Is  not  Just  the  loss  of  a  few 
birds  It  ts  the  disruption  of  a  very  important 
ecological  system  It  Is  one  more  example 
of  how  we  are  threatening  the  sea  as  a  unit 
and  we  are  threatening  our  ablJuy  to  get 
I'lod  from  the  sea  It  will  be  many  years 
befnre  the  ecological  balance  In  the  area  can 
b«  restored 

Pa  ft  Newman  Ofl  Florida's  coast,  south 
t<jward  Cuba  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  down  to 
the  Northeastern  coast  of  Venezuela  are  a 
chair,  rif  Islands  known  as  the  West  Indies 
Hundreds  of  islands  large  and  small,  soma 
p<>pu;.it<>d  si.me  barren  form  a  1.500  mile 
long  web,  with  65  principal  islands  support- 
ing the  23  million  native  Inhabitants  It  is 
said  there  are  seven  seas'— but  for  man. 
there  is  only  one  sea.  one  ocean  .^U  the 
oceans   of    the   world    are   interconnected 

Marv  M.arcarct  Goodwi.n  There  ire  Dutch 
th>?rf  ire  Spanish  there  .ire  Portuguese 
there  are  English,  there  are  French  It  s  really 
I  very  International  group  of  Islands  And 
when  you  try  and  put  all  of  these  jieopie 
together  and  come  up  with  sound  conserva- 
tion  policy  Its  very,   very   difficult 

PAUt  NewMAN  This  was  the  first  America. 
the  America  discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus He  found  a  land  untouched  by 
civilization  These  are  the  Virgin  Islands, 
three  of  which  are  now  United  States  terri- 
tory Since  their  discovery  they've  had  a 
history  of  exploitation  and  conquest  The 
most  recent  conquest  of  3t  Thomas  started 
with   the  invading  tourist 

Mary  Margaret  G<h.)dwin  Isidore  Palewon- 
slcy  is  a  business  man.  an  ardent  conserva- 
tionist, here  m  St    Thomas 

IsADoRE  Pmewonsky  I  happen  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  planning  board  here  for  15 
or  16  Years  and  we  have  always  got  to  be  a 
'.ear  ahead  of  the  bulldozer  ^nd  two  vears 
-ihead  of  the  subdlvider.  because  unless  we 
put  m  rules  and  regulations  for  them  they 
violate  every  rule  and  regulation,  which  they 
could  not  do  in  places  where  they  came  from 
They  figure  this  is  virgin  territory  and  no  one 
>.iould  stop  them  And  I  think  a  real  danger 
•.)  these  islands  is  not  from  the  little  shacks 
that  you  see  .in  the  hills  but  from  these  bull- 
dozing, subdividing,  so-called  builders  who 
rush  into  the  picture  to  buUd  West  Indian 
Levittowns  And  befr:re  yuu  know  it  vour 
trees  are  gone,  and  the  green  spaces  are  gone 
and  the  beaches  are  polluted  Here  we  re  not 
aware  of  these  things  until  we  suddenly  rtnd 
they  are  dumping  raw  waste  right  into  your 
harbors,  and  they're  dumping  everything 
that  they  have  on  board  into  the  harbor 
They  make  of  our  beautiful  harbors  I  should 
say  a  receptacle  for  receiving  waste.  And  alt 
of  the  conditions  that  people  run  from  they 
re-create  in  this  area  because  your  pollution 
comes  from  people  and  congestion. 

Mary  M.vrcaret  Goodwin  The  reason  I 
think  we  have  to  do  something  is  because 
St  Thomas  is  going  to  become  the  key  to 
the  o-.er-spiil  into  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
Caribbean  .\ud  unless  we  can  control  what's 
happening  in  St.  Thomas,  the  saine  thing  will 
Just  go  en  throughout  all  the  Islands  It's 
a  question  of  American  and  Canadian  inter- 
ests coming  Into  the  Caribbean  and  taking 
everything  they  can  m  as  short  a  period  as 
they  can.  and  ihea  walking  out  leaving  noth- 
ing but  devastation  in  their  wake  and.  the 
native  people  are  :eft  with  nothing 

Paul  Newman  Dr  Arthur  Dammann  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Ecological  Research 
Station    — 

Dr  .Arthur  Dammann  It  would  be  easy  for 
St.  Thomas  to  become  one  big  ma&s  of  con- 
crete and  houses,  you  see.  and  I  think  If  It 
did  that  It  would  lose  ail  the  qualities  that 
It  has  that  make  people  come  here  now  Well, 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  man  in  his  en- 
vironment there  is  really  no  need  to  separate 
man  from  the  sea  anymore  than  you  separate 
him    from    the    land     Man,    of   course.    Is   a 
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land  animal  but  the  relat'.onshlps  between 
the  ocean  and  the  land  muss  and  the  things 
thai  live  on  the  land  and  that  live  in  the 
sea  are  still  there  .md  man  will  enter  the 
sea  and  take  his  pl.ice  there  the  same  .ts  he 
has  on  land  probably  never  to  the  same 
extent  because  it  still  Is  a  very  hostile  en- 
vironment .IS  far  as  man  is  concerned  But 
we  have  to  remember  of  course,  that  man 
probably  modifies  his  niche  and  occupies  the 
niche  of  other  organisms  more  than  any 
other  orgiinism  And  this  la  where  the  prob- 
lem comes.  Is  when  he  eliminates  a  niche 
that  some  other  orguntsm  occupies  and  that 
organism  Is  gone  Economics  largely  dictate 
this  The  pressures  nf  population  and  the 
fact  that  people  developers  in  order  to  exist 
have  to  do  things  the  most  economical  way 
they  can.  and  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I 
think  that  uneconomical  means  should  be 
employed  many  times 

Dr  Pai-l  Ehrlich  We  are  going  to  have  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  .i  river  running  past 
.somebody's  back  yard  Is  something  that  he 
ir  iin  industry  is  free  to  dump  any  kind  of 
garbage  into  We  are  going  to  have  to  see 
to  It  that  polluters  pay  to  clean  up  rheir  own 
pollution  It's  really  pathetic  'Vou  hear  about 
some  plant  which  has  destroyed  an  entire 
river  and  after  ten  years  of  litigation  It  gets 
fined  »20«  you  know,  a  huge  multl-mllUon 
dollar  industry  Well,  the  fines  are  going  to 
have  to  move  up  to  multl-mllUon  dollar  And 
you  take  the  money  that  you  extract  from 
the  big  polluters,  and  believe  me  they'll  stop 
polluting  very  fast  when  you  stan  hitting 
them  with  ten  million  dollar  judgments  and 
so  on  .And  vou  pump  that  back  into  clean- 
ing up  the  environment,  as  well.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  can  be  done  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  to  control  environmen- 
tal problems 

Pai-l  Nkwuan  If  economics  is  a  determin- 
ing factor.  It  can  also  be  used  to  improve 
environments  It  is  the  consensus  nf  scientific 
opinion  today  that  we  can  use  our  natural 
resources  In  a  nitloniil  way  We  can  no  longer 
take  without  returning  We  can  no  longer 
use  without  restoring  One  example,  the  new 
facilities  of  'he  Bethlehem  St*el  Corpora- 
tion Dr  Allen  Bnxnt 

Dr  Allen  Brant  If  we  were  starting  with 
a  new  plant,  as  for  example,  our  Burns  Har- 
ixjr  plant,  of  course,  it  would  be  cilfTerent  In 
the  Burns  Harbor  plant,  there  are,  lor  ex- 
ample, three  different  steps  for  tTcatment. 
Primary  facilities  ire  available  directly  at  the 
Aources.  wherever  the  polluted  water  first 
flows  out  of  an  operation,  there's  a  primary 
treatment  operation  there  All  of  the  effluents 
from  the  primary  treatment  facilities  Uien 
are  conveyed  to  a  common,  one.  central. 
*econdary  treatment  plant,  and  then,  from 
there,  they  i;o  to  a  terminiil  lagoon,  which 
Is  a  seventy-five  acre  pond.  In  which  all  of 
the  water  fiow.s  through,  very  slowly.  Conse- 
quently, the  discharge  from  that  is  very 
clear  'Vou  can  be  sure  that  It  11  be  clean.  t>e- 
cause  of  the  checks  and  balances  that  we 
have  in  tlje  system 

Pai;l  Newman  The  human  spirit  vearns 
for  relief  from  the  frustrations  that  come 
with  Jammed  living  and  masses  of  peijple 
attempting  to  do  the  same  thing  ,it  the  Siime 
time  The  locked-m-ness  of  human  habita- 
tion curries  with  It  consequences  of  human 
behavior  We  .ire  building  i  world  which  Is 
becoming  unsviltable  for  human  life  .\  world 
of  concrete  and  steel.  If  the  human  spirit 
seeks  nature  as  a  place  to  regnntp  its  energies 
then  we  must  suffer  the  consequences  of 
shnnking  refuges  for  pe<jple  The  fr.igments 
of  wilderness  left  to  man  will  soon  not  exist 
for  our  children 

Mart  Marcarct  Gouowin  My  heart  reaJly 
breaks  for  the  children  that  i^row  up  In  the 
United  States  in  the  future,  and  will  never 
know  these  sort  of  things  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  conserve  them  1  know  that  my  chil- 
dren won't  be  able  to  gr<iw  up  In  that  kind  of 
envirorunent.  where  I  can  take  them  to  vast 
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areas  of  wUdernes.s  and  they  can  co  .inrl 
learn  and  live  and  have  the  same  kinds  of 
experiences  that  I  had  as  a  child  in  the  wi;. 
derness 

Secretary  Stewart  Udall  I  think  we  all 
have  a  stake  in  the  wilderness  .■\nd  I'm  all 
for  the  small  wilderness  near  the  bit;  cltle.-: 
We've  done  tjxj  little  of  that  I'm  not  wIlUnK 
to  settle  for  the  idea  that  .somebody  may  ^t-t 
to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  once  In  their  olri 
age  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  .sujierl)  lltti>. 
grand  canyons  and  superb  scenic  areas  and 
seashores  right  near  the  big  i-ltles  that  we 
could  save  where  people  can  enjoy  the  out. 
of-doors.  But  what  we're  talking  at>iut  Is  the 
welfare  of  man.  the  health  of  man  his  men- 
tal health.  hl.«  well-being  The  more  we  drl'. e 
man  Into  an  en\!ronnient  which  Is  uncle.iii 
and  noisy  and  we  put  more  and  more  pres- 
sures on  him.  I  think  were  Inviting  disaster 
In  the  long  run  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Harold  Haskin.s  Tliere's  .i  I<u  of  lack  of 
communication  about  -.vhat  beauty  is  In  thu 
world  and  one  of  the  blcgest  problems  that 
everyone  .igrees  upon  is  that  the  chetto  and 
the  community  is  ugly  The  Grand  Canyon 
would  be  relevant  If  they  had  enllghtenme:.; 
to  see  why  It  Is  but  there  Is  no  contact  Ther.- 
18  no  bridge  between  here  .md  there  and  this 
Is  the  same  problem  with  black  .md  whlti 
society  -  no  bridging  and  great  big  canyons  in 
between. 

Paul  Newman  Our  shrinking  'Allderness  s 
only  a  part  of  the  ecological  crisis  man  U 
facing  The  Greeks  saw  i)rnblems  .is  parts  ol  a 
whole  They  mastered  the  art  of  interrelated - 
ness  It  would  seem  that  tcKtay  we  have  !o-: 
touch  with  this  reality  We  view  too  main  : 
these  problems  separately  Somehow  the  c;;v 
•  md  It*  people,  the  forests  and  their  oreaibr 
life,  the  seas  and  their  aquatic  life  share  i 
life  cycle — «  balance  that  is  the  key  to  oi.' 
common  survival. 

Dr  Pavl  Ehrlicii  I  think  the  most  imp<:- 
tant  lesson  to  be  learned  from  ecology  in 
general,  perhaps,  lor  humanity  In  gener.'il 
Is  you  don't  get  something  lor  nothing  A;. A 
when  you  disturb  a  situation  at  one  poll.:, 
you  almost  always  get  a  reaction  at  some 
point  you  hadn't  anticipated  We  have  maue 
the  world  so  >mall  as  an  ecological  system,  j 
a  human  system,  that  we  know  that  when 
you  intrude  at  one  point  on  It.  you're  gonna 
get  reactions  in  another  place.  If  you  go  li<;o 
a  .situation  and  you  put  poison  out  to  kl!I 
one  animal,  you'll  hnd  that,  besides  kill;:  i 
that  .mimal.  you'll  do  thlrtv-.seyen  ot;;tr 
things  you  hadn't  expected,  of  which  ihirTv- 
five  are  very  bad  And.  I  think  that,  what 
we  need  is  a  systems  approach,  the  kind 
that's  used  In  systems  ecology,  to  the  entire 
planet.  We  ran  no  longer  continue  pushiii? 
on  one  thing  without  thoughts  about  what's 
going  to  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
■Vou  can't  think  of  pesticides  simply  as  some- 
thing which  kills  our  competitors.  You  ve 
got  to  think  of  It  as  something  which  also 
helps  to  poison  us.  turns  down  the  photo- 
synthesis in  the  sea.  gets  rid  of  predatkus 
birds,  all  of  which  have  other  effects  .^nd, 
until  we  can  gel  people  to  do  the  real  .iC- 
counting  on  these  problems — until  you  cm 
make  them  see  that  a  dam  does  something 
more  than  pile  up  water  behind  It— that  It 
changes  water  tables,  and  It  changes  ocolegl- 
cal  situations  and  so  on — until  you  can  i;et 
them  to  looking  at  the  entire  picture,  'he 
very  complex  Interrelationships,  you're  :iot 
going  to  win  the  game. 

Ian  McHarc  We  have  cot  to  be  eternally 
grateful  to  tnese  i)e<)ple  who  have  cared 
enough  to  ensure  thai  lertain  areas  have 
not  been  totally  destroyed,  and  as  Ionic  '^ 
there  is  an  enormous  destructive  impetus  in 
the  world,  then  we  depend  enormously  upon 
the  pre6er\atlonlst.  In  a  better  world  in- 
stead of  oscillating  between  these  extremes 
of  absolute  preservation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  limitless  destruction  on  the  other,  one 
wants  to  find  a  positlrin  where  you  realize 
that    man   In   tact   can   be   the  steward,  .iiid 
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.it'.un  those  jjeople  who  care  a  great  deal 
ah 'Ui  religious  injunctions  In  this  matter, 
can  see  In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
ihe  injunction  to  dress  a  garden  and  keep 
It.  and  I  think  this  conception  of  man  in 
(act  is  a  steward,  is  a  husbandman  of  the 
earth.  Is  a  better  one.  Not  a  preservationist. 
Not  a  destriiyer.   but   a   husbandman. 

Dr.  Pai'l  Ehrlich  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  world  food  problem  which 
ft-ns  baslc.Uly  ,i  very  cheery  groups  they 
didn't,  they  didn't  even  consider  environ- 
mental deterioration— said  that,  virlthout 
p,ipulatlon  control  stsirtlng  now,  the  situa- 
tion is  hopeless  We  have  a  finite  planet.  We 
li.ive  finite  water  supplies  We  have  finite 
loid  supplies.  We  have  finite  resources.  We 
cannot,  thereiore.  have  infinite  people.  So. 
tlien  you  come  down  to  the  question,  well, 
wnere  do  you  stop  your  population  growth? 
You've  got  to  iwp  It  sometime.  Do  you  want 
to  .^o  on  until  the  United  States  resembles 
India  or  China,  or  do  you  want  to  stop  It 
nriw.  while  we  still  don't  have  to  have  eight 
vears  ahead  reservations  to  go  Into  Yosemlte 
Valley,  and  where  we  still  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  some  green  and  where  people  who 
would  like  quiet,  or  don't  want  to  live  In  a 
61?  city,  have  an  opportunity  not  to  live  In 
a  ')lg  city  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  If 
current  trends  continue,  in  seventy-three 
ye.irs  every  [)erson  In  the  world  will  live  In 
a  iity  of  a  million  or  more  So.  as  population 
Increases,  you  increase  the  chance  of  thermo- 
nuclear war  When  ;>ou  consider  the  ecologi- 
cal effects  of  .1  thermo-nuclear  war.  the  soil 
sterility,  the  material  that  will  be  lofted  Into 
th.-  .itmosphere.  the  Increased  erosion  pol- 
luung  the  sea.  the  rays  ol  radioactivity,  it's 
quite  conceivable  that  mankind  could  be- 
come extinct  When  you  have  the  world's 
largest  population  and  the  world's  weakest 
population  in  all  of  history,  and  you  have 
jet  airplanes  that  can  carry  sick  people  from 
one  end  ol  the  earth  to  the  other  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  you  have  the  p>otentlal  for  a 
colossal  world-wide  pestilence  of  some  sort 
or  ihother  We  know  that  viruses  become 
more  virulent  when  they  circulate  in  large 
poj'Ula lions.  So.  you  could  very  easily  have 
A  death  rale  solution  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion which  would  consist  of  a  massive 
die  off  of  humanity  from  a  virus  plague 
wr.lch  spread  over  the  entire  earth.  Then  we 
ha\e  the  situation  (»f  the  under-developed 
world  going  further  and  rurther  into  famine, 
instead  of  maybe  ten  million  people  a  year 
dying  of  starvation  as  happens  now.  that 
could  escalate  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  million  .i  year  or  even  more.  Now. 
in  'his  country,  we  could  probably  bring  our 
population  growth  to  .i  halt  very  rapidly.  If 
we  vanted  to  But  that's  the  critical  ques- 
tion. Do  we  w.int  to'.'  D.t  enough  people  rec- 
ognize the  problem,  and  :ire  they  willing  to 
do  .vhat's  necessary  to  solve  it? 

lA.v  McHaec.  We  now  exist,  and  we  exist 
with  the  plants,  the  .mimals  the  other  mlcro- 
org.inlsms  who  .ire  the  co-tenants  with  us 
m  this  phenomenal  world  today,  in  coopera- 
tive \entiire.  which  contains  their  dreams 
any  our  dreams  So  we  cannot  preserve  and 
we  annot  destroy  because  this  is  our  own 
inheritance  .■Ml  we  can  do  is  manage,  and  we 
cannot  manage  very  much  We  can  only  man- 
.tge  insofar  .is  we  can  But  man  can  be  the 
en/vme  of  the  biosphere.  He  can  be  an  agent 
which  is  a  constructive  agent. 

i:;ary  Smith.  This  love  of  the  earth  is  noth- 
me  new  The  Indians  used  to  have  beautiful 
philosophies  .ibout  that  Let  me  see.  Perhaps 
an  .xtreme  example  would  be  a  quote  from 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  Chief  Joseph  Is  a 
favorite  subject  of  mine  and  you  might  be 
interested  in  liearing  what  their  philosophy 
w.is.  Tlieir  whole  religion  was  built  around  a 
lo'. p  for  the  earth.  These  people  looked  at 
the  earth  as  their  mother.  And  we,  in  turn, 
as  .1  modern  society,  must  start  looking  at 
the  earth  as  a  mother  and  we  must  treat  her 
With  the  respect  as  we  do  our  mother.  But 
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these  people  in  their  earth  mother  type  of 
philosophy  talked  about  dreams  They  were 
great  visionary  people  and  they  say  here: 
"You  ask  me  to  plow  the  ground.  Shall  I  take 
a  knife  and  tear  my  mother's  ixisom?"  -And 
they  say,  "You  ask  me  to  dig  for  stones.  Shall 
I  dig  under  her  skin  for  her  bones?"  "You 
ask  me  to  cut  grass  and  make  hay  and  sell 
it  and  be  rich  like  white  man  But  how  dare 
I  cut  off  my  mother's  hair?"  .^nd  these  primi- 
tive, so-called  ignorant  people  were  con- 
cerned with  what  the  white  man  was  doing  to 
the  earth  at  that  time,  because  they  had  lived 
successfully  In  balance  with  their  environ- 
ment. They  had  taken  from  the  land  Just 
what  they  needed  and  they  put  back  what 
they  needed.  They  saw  people  coming  in  using 
practices  that  alarmed  them.  So,  they  were  a 
small  voice  at  that  time,  the  .American  In- 
dian. We  Inundated  them,  we  drowned  them. 
we  trounced  them,  we  defeated  them,  we 
raped  them  and  now  we're  doing  the  same 
thing  to  our  environment. 

Paul  Newivian.  With  the  Apollo  Eight 
flight,  earth-man  for  the  first  time  has  been 
able  to  step  back  and  physically  view  his 
world  from  space  through  human  eyes.  He 
has  finally  seen  his  world  objectively.  The 
dream  of  Galileo,  of  Copernicus,  of  every 
dreamer  and  scientist  of  the  past  and  recent 
past,  of  Einstein,  of  Shapley.  has  become  a 
reality — and  the  reality,  how  accurately  imag- 
ined! As  astronaut  Jim  Lovell  put  ;t  at  that 
indescribable   moment    from   space:  m 

the  vast  loneliness  up  here  on  the  mooii.  it'.« 
awe-inspiring  and  it  makes  you  realize  lust 
what  you  have  back  there  on  earth  The 
earth  from  here  is  a  grand  oasis  m  the  great 
vastness  of  space  "  Tiie  earth,  indeed,  is  a 
very  small  planet  Each  of  us  tan  see  for 
himself  now  how  tinlt<>  our  land — our  air — 
our  water  Even  the  number  of  grain.s  of  sand 
in  our  world  is  a  finite  number.  With  this 
vision,  how  clear  it  has  become  that  any  de- 
struction of  earth  resources,  by  war  or  any 
other  destructive  act.  even  carelessness  m  its 
use.  is  an  act  hostile  to  life's  well-beme.  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  every  other 
form  of  life  on  earth  We  are  living  in  an  age 
of  danger  but  it  is  against  life'.s  drive  to  allow 
our  earth  to  become  like  our  moon — a  dead 
planet.  There  are  alternatives  to  doom  The 
growing  consensus  accepts  as  imperative  to 
man's  survival,  the  estcibiishment  of  .in 
equilibrium  between  population  .aid  re- 
sources. Diversity  of  life  in  nature  i.^i  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  continuation  of  man's  ex- 
istence on  earth  The  problems  of  liaving  a 
diverse  and  balanced  existence  for  man  are 
staggering-  Perhap.s.  just  perhaps,  we  are  ca- 
pable of  meeting  these  challenges  by  our 
commitment  to  the  future  Tliis  is  the  com- 
mitment of  three  young  .Americans — and 
surely  must  be  lor  all  .\merlcans  'cday. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .seemiriErly 
the  academic  leadership  have  adopted 
the  totalitarian  policy  that  the  educable 
youth  of  the  United  States  become  the 
property  of  the  State.  Educating  the 
mind  in  science,  philosophy,  and  math- 
ematics now  ranks  secondary  to  sex. 

The  whole  sordid  mess  can  but  dam- 
age the  direction  of  the  next  '-generation 
and  greatly  aggravate  the  already  serious 
moral  crisis  in  our  country  which  has 
resulted  from  an  overexposure  of  sex  ex- 
citement and  encouragement. 
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Our  educators  should  see  by  now  that 
the  sex  crisis  was  not  cau.sed  by  lack  of 
knowledge  but  rather  by  our  youth  be- 
inp  prematurely  exposed  to  lewd  and  .sen- 
suous movies.  TV.  and  magazines,  all  of 
which  in  turn  can  be  attributed  direct- 
ly to  the  action  of  the  US,  Sujireme 
Court  hami>erinf:  the  ability  of  a  com- 
munity to  establish  and  maintain  a 
wholesome  moral  environment. 

Will  .sex  education  offer  any  remedy 
to  a  cause  or  merely  serve  to  aggravate 
an  effect"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dan  Smoot  report 
for  March  24.  and  a  copy  ut  the  law.suit 
filed  by  the  Mattachine  Society  of  Wa.sh- 
inuton.  DC,  against  Internal  Revenue 
Service  follow: 

|Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  Mar   24.  1969) 
The  Lust  for  More  in  Sex  Education 

.An  article  in  the  September  9.  1967.  issue 
of  T)tr  Wall  Street  Journal  says.  In  essence: 
Sex  education  is  coming  to  the  nation's 
schoi5l.s  at  a  rapid  clip;  PTA  groups  i  national, 
state,  and  ".ocali  have  asked  for  u;  the  Na- 
tional Education  .Association  and  the  .Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  have  endorsed  it; 
the  federal  government  supports  it  finan- 
cially; SIECUS  I  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Council  of  the  US.)  has  been  estab- 
lished to  promote  it;  big  corporations  are 
spending  millions  on  the  planning  and  pro- 
duction of  teaching  materials  for  it 

In  January.  1968,  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  National  School  Boards  .Assocl.'itlon  and 
the  .American  .A.s.sociation  of  School  .Admin- 
istrators issued  a  statement  saying: 

"School  systems  throughout  the  United 
.States  are  presently  being  pre.s,sured  to  offer 
courses  in  sex  and  family  life  education.  .  .  . 
Well-intentioned  groups  .  .  .  are  eager  to 
reach  the  school-age  population  of  over 
50.000.000  young  people."  ' 

The  Joint  Committee  was  not  criticizing 
sex  education,  as  such,  but  was  objecting  to 
adding  it  as  a  special,  or  categorical,  topic 
to  overburdened  public-school  curricula  The 
Joint  Committee  thinks  .sex  education  should 
be  integrated  into  a  comprehensive  program 
.'f  health  education  in  all  grrides  from  kinder- 
garten throuch  iileh  .school 

In  October.  1968.  Dr  Marv  Calderone  esti- 
mated that  SIECUS  had  distributed,  in  one 
year.  61.000  kits  o'.  sex-education  materials 
to  educators.  PT.A  groups,  medical  a.ssocla- 
tloiis.  and  others 

In  .in  article  ;n  July-.August.  1967.  issue  ol 
Children  (periodical  published  by  the  U.S. 
Dep.Trtment  of  HEW.  Dr  Eleanore  Br.iun 
Luckey  ifpecl.il  consultant  to  HEW's  Child- 
dren's  Bureau  i  .-ays  ; 

■Community  agencies,  youth  organizations. 
chvirches.  i-.rid  schools  are  all  scurrying  to  ini- 
tiate programs  of  sex  education — sometimes 
called  family  life  education,  boy-girl  relation- 
ships, or  interpersonal  development. 

■  Nevertheless,  the  goals  of  sex  education 
.ire  not  altogether  clear    . 

What's  Happening."  an  article  in  the  No- 
'.ember.    1966.   issue   of   .American   Education 

periodical  published  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  HEW)  also  noted  the  nationwide 
scramble  for  sex  education  now  m  the  public 
schools,  Tlie  article  mentioned  SIECUS.  -Na- 
tional Education  .Associ.ition.  .American  Med- 
ical .Association,  and  the  National  PTA  as 
organizations  which  can  help  establish  'r 
improve  sex-education  program?,  and  provide 
materials  for  cla-ssroom  use  Tlie  .-.rticle  cites, 
as  the  exclusive  reason  lor  the  intense  inter- 
est in  sex  education,  tlie  alarming  increase  in 
illegitimate  babies  born  to  teenage  girls  and 
young  women,  and  the  splraling  incidence  -'f 
venereal  diesases  among  teenagers  especially 
bo  vs. 
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Doubtless  most  parent.'!  who  want  sex  edu- 
cation In  sch.X)!-)  naively  believe  u  will  help 
reduce  sexual  promiscuity  among  young- 
sters- nr,  at  lea«t,  help  them  avoid  some  of 
the  harmful  consequences  jf  promiscuity 

Professional  Hexologfists  sometimes  promise 
that  s*x  education  In  schools  will  help  redtice 
premarital  pregnancies,  abortions  and  ve- 
nereal diseases  amonjj  teenagers:  but  they 
a. so  admit  that  the  promise  is  false 

In  an  article  published  by  Ri'adfrs  Digest. 
June.  1368.  3IECU3  b<,ard  member  Lester 
Kiricendall.  speaking  of  sexual  activity  among 
youngsters,  says 

■And  If  present  trends  continue,  premarital 
Intercourse  will  almost  certainly  increase. 
The  need  for  sex  education,  therefore.  Is  that 
much  i?reater  " 

This  clearly  Implies  the  promise  that  sex 
education  will  help  reduce  the  volume  of 
premarital  .sex  ;u'tlvlcy  :\mong  young  peijple 
EUewhere  In  the  same  article,  however  Kiric- 
endall says 

"Most  people  have  the  vague  hope  that  It 
'sex  education  In  schools)  win  somehow  cure 
half  of  the  world's  Ills — reduce  casual  sex  ex- 
perience cut  down  on  Illegitimate  births, 
eliminate  venerea!  disease  To  be  perfectly 
blunt  about  it.  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  sex  education  will  solve  any  such  prob- 
lems •' 

One  pamphlet  which  Lester  Klrkendall 
u.ses  in  some  of  his  sex-education  lectures  is 
entitled  "An  Exper.ment  In  Sexual  Com- 
muniraMon  Between  Youth  snd  Adults  "  He 
conducted  the  expertmenr  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  when  he  wis  on  the  faculty  there 
as  a  sexologist  He  ^ot  seven  young  men  to 
alt  as  a  panel  and  discuss  their  actual  experi- 
ences m  sexual  intercourse — before  an  audi- 
ence cc>mpo6ed  of  men  and  women,  teenage 
boys  and  girls.' 

In  lectures  to  mixed  groups,  Klrkendall 
somerjmes  uses  a  four-letter  obscenity  mean- 
ing sexual  intercourse  ' 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone  (executive  director  of 
SIECCS:  a  grandmother  in  her  middle-slx- 
nes:  niece  of  Carl  Sandburg:  daughter  of 
Edward  Stelchen,  a  well-known  photogra- 
pher: graduate  of  Vissar;  a  Quaker;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Family  Ufe  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  I  also  uses  four- 
letter  obscenities  in  lectures  to  mixed  groups. 
Including  teenagers  Her  excuse  Is  that 
"euphemisms"  m  sex  discussion  are  dishon- 
est '  She  says,  for  example,  that  it  Is  wrong 
to  tell  flve-vear-old  children  -hat  the  father 
"puts  ■  or  "places  '  the  seed  of  a  baby  in  the 
mother  To  Ulustrat-e  the  'correct  terminol- 
ogy' to  use  with  Qve-year-olds.  she  describes 
the  sex  act.  m  detail,  using  explicit  terms, 
naming  the  sexual  organs  Invohed,  explain- 
ing their  role  and  use  In  coitus." 

Calderone  and  her  fellow  sexologists  in 
3IECU3  say  -hildren  should  be  taught  that 
self-gratlflcatlon  Is  »  normal,  expected,  al- 
m  .st-universally  practiced,  and  often  help- 
ful manifestation  o!  sex.' 

SIECUS  advocates  "responsible  sexuality" 
(or  'situation  ethics"!  as  a  guide  to  sexual 
conduct — which  means  that  any  kind  of  sex- 
ual activity  is  good  If  participants  feel  good 
about  It.  Conversely.  SIECUS  holds.  reUgious 
taboos  and  society's  conventional  moral  codes 
about  sexual  behavior  are  harmful  because 
they  create  repressions  and  feelings  of  shame 
about  sex. 

SIECUS  sexologists  must  know  ilf  gullible 
parents.  PTA  leaders,  and  school  ofHclals  sup- 
porting .school  .sex  programs  do  not  know) 
that  the  SIECUS  kind  of  vulgar,  permissive, 
amoral  sex  education,  far  from  curing  any  of 
"the  world's  ills,"  can  only  have  a  debasing 
etfect  on  young  people  There  is  statistical 
protif  of  this,  not  only  in  .Sweden  where  the 
SIECUS  kind  of  sex  education  has  been  com- 
pulsory m  all  grades  of  all  schools  for  ten 
yejirs,'  but  also  In  the  United  States  where 
such  official  debauchery  of  school  children 
is  relatively  new. 
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The  November.  1968.  Issue  of  Today  i 
Health  published  statistics  reveHllng  that  In- 
cidence of  venereal  dlseiute  In  recent  years 
has  risen  78  "<.  In  the  United  Stales.  113  '■  in 
CallfornJa  California  has  had  more  of  the 
SIECUS  kind  of  sex  education  than  any  other 
state 

The  SIECUS  >ex-educallon  program  was  be- 
gun in  Anaheim.  California  (Orange  County) . 
public  RCh(Xils  In  1966  In  1966.  300  Orange 
County  girls  hB<l  to  drop  out  of  high  school 
because  of  pregnatioy — 30  of  them  from 
Junior  hlKh  schools  In  1967.  the  Orange 
County  Public  Adoption  Agency  wjis  receiv- 
ing three  or  four  unwed  mothers  a  day  -the 
youngest  unwed  mother  reported  being  age 
13  .\l  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  In  nearby 
Los  Angeles,  one  out  of  every  Ave  was  from 
Orange  County.' 

A  line  from  a  news  article  In  the  March  2, 
1967.  l8.sue  of  the  Anaheim-Fullerton  inde- 
pendent sums  It  up 

"The  new  sexvial  moralltv  Is  leaving  a 
broad  trail  of  heartbrenk  in  Orance  County.' 
Jo  Hlndman,  In  a  column  on  School 
HoiLse  Pnrnography"  In  the  February  27  1969. 
Issue  of  The  Eagle,  sketched  a  picture  that  Is 
beginning  to  emerge  throughout  the  United 
St<ites 

"An  increasing  flood  of  revoltlngly  crude 
and  pornographic  material,  mislabeled  as 
education'  by  some  school  .hierarchies,  con- 
tinues to  trigger  childhcxxl  tragedies  unwed 
pregnancies,  illegitimate  births,  incestuous 
hmther-sl.ster  attack.s  abortions  and  venereal 
diseases — welling  from  the  bog  created  bv 
the  too  young  knowing  too  much  too  soon" 
U'adlng  p.trents  to  expect  benetlts  which 
SIECUS  officials  know  sex  education  In 
schools  will  not  produce.  Is  only  one  SIECUS 
stratagem.  There  are  others 

SIECUS  board  member  Lester  Klrkendall 
denciunces  opponents  of  sex  education  In 
schools  as  a  "fringe  group  of  dLssldents  who 
do  not  think  rationally":  who  "have  hangups 
about  sex"  because  they  think  sexual  be- 
havior should  be  g\iided  by  moral  ctxles  and 
religious  prohibitions,  not  understanding 
that  'morals  are  relative"  and  that  the  only 
valid  "moral"  restriction  on  sexual  activities 
Is  concern  for  "exercising  responsibility  to- 
ward another  person  "  He  says  parents  be- 
come traumatic  about  their  youngsters  en- 
gaging In  sexual  activity,  because  they  do  not 
realize  that  premarlt.al  sexual  Intercourse, 
even  for  children.  Is  all  right,  provided  con- 
sideration Is  given  for  the  p.irtner"  ' 

Klrkendall  says  sexologists  can.  however. 
slip  sex  education  Into  school  curricula  with- 
out unduly  alarming  parents,  if  they  will 
start  with  the  premise  that  all  children  re- 
ceive some  sex  training  by  simply  living  "Anv 
school."  he  claims,  "is  tuily  warranted  In  say- 
ing that  It  Is  'expanding  and  Improving" 
rather  than  'starting'  a  sex-education  pro- 
gram The  public  Is  less  afraid  of  expanding 
than  of  Innovating  ."  He  suggests  weav- 

ing sex  education  Into  regular  school  courses, 
In  preference  to  establishing  It  as  a  separate 
course,  because,  he  says,  "the  more  sex  educa- 
tion can  be  set  within  the  normal  program 
the  le.ss  It  will  be  singled  out  as  unusual  and 
threatening."" 

To  school  officials  who  want  separate  sex- 
educutlon  courses.  Klrkendall  says:  "Don't 
say  that  you  are  going  to  start  a  sex-educa- 
tion course  Just  sneak  it  In  ;is  an  experi- 
mental course  and  see  how  people  react." 
Once  school  officials  sneak  sex  education  In 
"experimentally,"  they  should  never  retreat, 
Klrkendall  says.  He  advises:  "Always  move 
forward.  Say  that  vou  are  going  to  enrich, 
expand,  and  make  It  better.  The  opposition 
can't  stop  something  that  vou  have  already 
started."  ' 

And.  he  urges:  "Go  to  your  PT.\  and  get 
support    That's  where  the  power  lies."' 

An  Insatiable  lust  for  more  seems  to  be 
trait  of  many  sexologists  No  matter  how  bad 
a  sex-educailon  program  may  be    there  are 
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always  some  sexologists  agitating  to  make  ;t 
Worse. 

In  England,  where  sex  education  In  the 
schools  Is  already  of  the  "frank"  variety  rec- 
ommended by  SIECUS  In  the  United  States  ;, 
producer  of  .•-ex-educntlon  movies  plans  •  > 
make,  for  classroom  use.  the  kind  of  film 
that,  In  the  United  States,  is  generally  shf  wn 
only  at  stag  parties  and  Is  still  outlawed  .:; 
most  states  and  barred  from  Interstate  cor.- 
merce  by  federal  law:  a  film  showing  a  nv:  *> 
couple  engaged  In  coitus  Prank  Sandy,  ch'.^ '. 
of  Brodle  Educational  Film  Strips.  Ltd  .  whi.  h 
supplies  educational  materials  to  lO.OfO 
schools  savs- 

■\Ve  are  looking  for  a  young,  marrifr! 
ohurch-goiuK  couple  of  fine  moral  charac-'' 
for  our  fllm  The  film  Is  Intended  for  an  audi- 
ence of  13-  and  16-year-olds 

"We  feel  that  a  fllm  like  this  Is  the  best  wrv 
to  ilve  '-ex  Instrtictlon  to  children"" 

Several  London  school  authorities  are  '  r-- 
servlng    judgment"    on    the    proposed    fllr- 
They  do  not  vet  know  whether  to  use  It    : 
schools  •' 

In  Sweden  sex  education  In  schools  seen.; 
to  have  gone  the  limit:  but  that  Is  not  fa- 
enough  for  some  .sexoloiilsta.  In  .^prll,  \Uf.i 
Tore  Robertson.  24-year-old  public  schrol 
teacher  In  Stockholm,  said  every  cfood  hlTh 
school  needs  a  .sex  room,  where  teenaee  1' v- 
ers  can  seek  respite  from  the  dally  sci. 
ttrind  A  powerful  student  organlzati:  : 
Ijranded  the  stiggestlon  "Idiotic."  Robert  =  ■  n 
.•-aid  this  was  merelv  a  temporary  setback,  lo- 
cause  "future  schools  will  have  H\;oh 
rooms  " 

What's  happening  In  England  and  Swefi-n 
Is  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come  for  the  U  s 
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writer.  Anaheun.  Bulletin,  Dec.   18.  1968 

••"Some     Practical    Suggestions    For     Mic 
School  Starting  A  Sex  Education  Progrrni.' 
by   Lester  A    Klrkendall   .ind   Helen  M    iVx, 
Children.    Julv-Aug  .    1967 
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■■•  Tulsa  Daily  World,  Apr.  5.   1967 

In    the  US    District  CofHT  tOR   riif 
District  of  Columbi.\ 

CIVIL     \CTlON    NO.    752-69 

Franklin  E.  Kameny,  Washington,  DC. 
and  the  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington. 
Washington.  DC  .  and  the  North  .■\niericiin 
Conference  of  Homophlle  Organizations, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  plaintiffs,  against  Wllli.im 
H.  Smith.  Acting  Commissioner  of  l!i:ern.il 
Revenue.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  W..sli- 
Ington,  DC.  defendant. 

Plaintiffs,  for  their  complaint  against  le- 
fendant.  herein  allege: 

'  PlamtaT,  Franklin  E.  Kameny,  a  cri'en 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  resident  f  'lie 
District  of  Columbia.  Plaintiff,  the  Ma  ma- 
chine Society  of  Washington.  Is  .m  unincor- 
porated organization  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Plaintiff,  he 
North  .American  Conference  of  Homjp---e 
Organizations,  is  an  unincorporated  er-'jii!- 
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/atlon  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate 
u!  Mlsi-sourl.  Defendant  resides  In  or  may  be 
lound  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
.ictlon  concerns  questions  which  arise  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
:natter  In  controversy  exceeds,  exclusive  of 
.uterest  and  costs,  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars  iSlOOOOi.  Jurisdiction  Is  based  upon 
2(\  use.  §§1331  and  1361  and  §11-521  of 
•he  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

2  Plaintiff,  Kameny,  Is  a  homosexual  by 
inclination  and  by  life-style.  Plaintiff,  The 
Mattachine  Society  of  Washington,  Is  a  civil 
liberties,  information-education,  social-serv- 
ice organization  dedicated  to  Improving  the 
status  of  homosexuals.  Plaintiff,  the  North 
American  Conference  of  Homophlle  Organl- 
,'atlons.  Is  a  nationwide  assocatlon  of  approx- 
imatelv  twenty-five  organizations  similar  to 
Tlie  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington  and 
i<  working  In  behalf  of  the  entire  United 
.States  homosexual   community. 

3  William  H.  Smith  Is  Acting  Commls- 
.-loner  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  accordance 
with  policies  and  delegations  of  authority 
made  bv  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Treasury,  he  is 
rnsponsltale  for  the  promulgation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  rules  of  conduct  for  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  personnel. 

4.  This  suit  Is  brought  to  compel  defend- 
nt  to  revise  §  194231  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

■  ,e  Service  Manual  as  contained  In  the 
Rules    of    Conduct    for    Internal    Revenue 

.Service  Employees"  'Rev.  10-63)  In  order 
to  make  It  clear  that  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice employees  may  ;vss(x;late  with  persons  be- 
l;.=ved  or  known  to  be  homosexuals,  whether 
r-  not  In  connection  with  official  Internal 
Pmenue  Service  business,  without  jeopardliz- 
ii.e  their  employment  status  with  the  In- 
t-rnal  Revenue  Service.  Because  of  the  In- 
li:i5itlng  effect  on  employees  of  the  Internal 
Rfvenue  Service  of  §  1942.31.  plaintiff. 
K  .menv.  an  admitted  homosexual.  Is  deprived 
(  ,  his  right  under  the  First  Amendment  to 
•i.e  United  States  Constitution  to  associate 
::.elv  and  openly  with  any  person  employed 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Also,  be- 
.     ise  of  the  inhibiting  effect  on  employees 

■  -he  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  I  1942.31, 
]  LinMfT.  The  Mattachine  Society  of  Wash- 
i:  2ton.  and  plaintiff.  The  North  American 
C  nference  of  Homophlle  Organizations  and 
'  member  organizations,  are  denied  their 
ti.ht  not  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  and 
;--  pertv  without  due  process  of  law  as  pro- 

■  :.ied  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United 
S'Tites  Constitution 

T    The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  a  rule 

conduct,   which,   among   others,   may   be 

•  •.md  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Rules  of  Con- 

(  ;ct  for  Internal  Revenue  Service  Employees" 

T'.ev.  10-63),  and  which  provides: 

Except   in   connection  with  official  busl- 

r.pss.  employees  may  not  associate  with  In- 

taviduals    rr    proiips    when    the    association 

tends  to  discredit,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 

character,  reputation,  or  Integrity  of  the  em- 

rl'ivee  or  of  the  Revenue  Service.  Unjustified 

.-social ion   with   persons   who   are   believed, 

.  r  known  to  be  connected  with  illegal.  Im- 

!  .jral.  (  r  reprehensible  activities.  Is  forbidden 

I- cause    the    association    by    the    employee 

i.oijht  tend  to  connect  the  employee  or  the 

service  with  such  activities  of  these  persons. 

!  niployees  should   bear   in   mind   that  they 

:;i  be  held  responsible  In  the  event  of  ad- 

■rse  publicity  stemming  from,  or  connected 

i:h.  their  association.  Section  1942-31." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  uses  §  1942.31 

;   Its  Rules  of  Conduct  to  interrogate,  dls- 

;;jline  and  or  terminate  the  employment  of 

'i.ternal  Revenue  Service  employees  who  are 

:;eged  or  have  been  found  to  have  associated 

ther  than  In  connection  with  official  busl- 

::pssi   with  persons  alleged  or  known  to  be 

.omosexuals. 

6    In   Interpreting  and   applying   §  1942.31 

:  the  "Rules  of  Conduct  for  Internal  Rev- 

■nue  Service  Employees"  (Rev.  10-63)  to  pre- 
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elude  Internal  Revenue  Service  employees 
from  associating  with  homosexuals,  except 
In  connection  with  official  business,  with  vio- 
lation of  such  rule  subjecting  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  employees  to  interrogation,  dis- 
ciplinary action  or  termination  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Service,  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  effectively  denying  plain- 
tiff. Kameny,  a  homosexual,  his  right  to 
associate  with  any  or  all  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice employees'  rights  to  associate  with  plain- 
tiff, Kameny,  are  denied  to  them  by  the 
inhibitory  and  chilling  effect  of  |  1942.31  and. 
o  fortiori,  plaintiff,  Kameny.  is  denied  his 
right  to  associate  with  such  employees.  In 
effect,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  ac- 
tion results  In  a  kind  of  "'American  Apart- 
heid," directed  not  at  Negroes  but  at  homo- 
sexuals. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  effect  of  §  1942  31  (see 
"6"  above) ,  The  Mattachine  Society  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  member  organizations  of  The 
North  American  Conference  of  Homophlle 
Organizations  are  denied  the  right  to  re- 
ceive contributions  from,  and  grant  mem- 
berships to,  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees. Because  The  Mattachine  Society  of 
Washington  and  The  North  American  Con- 
ference of  Homophlle  Organizations  and  its 
member  organizations,  although  being  law- 
fully constituted  and  lawfully  operating  or- 
ganizations, are  dedicated  to  improving  the 
status  of  homosexuals  and  contain  as  mem- 
bers numerous  homosexuals  as  well  as  het- 
erosexuals, contributions  to,  and  member- 
ship In,  the  Society  or  any  of  such  similar 
member  organizations  by  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  employee  would  immediately 
subject  such  employee  to  interrogation,  dis- 
ciplinary action  by,  or  termination  of  em- 
ployment from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Wherefore,  plaintiffs  pray  that; 

1.  The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  be  enjoined  from  interrogating,  dis- 
ciplining and/or  terrrvlnatlng  the  employ- 
ment of  any  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployee solely  because  he  is  alleged  or  found 
to  have  associated  with  a  person  alleged  or 
known  to  be  a  homosexual. 

2.  The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  be  ordered  to  revise  §  1942  31  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Manual  contained 
In  the  "Rules  of  Conduct  for  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Employees"  (Rev.  10-63)  to 
make  It  clear  that  Internal  Revenue  Service 
employees  may  associate  with  homosexuals. 
whether  or  not  such  association  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  official  business  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

3.  Plaintiffs  have  such  other  and  further 
relief  as  may  be  Just  and  proper 

Dated:  March  25.  1969 

WlLLI.'VM  L.   SOl  LEF. 


WHEATGROWERS  THIRD  ANNUAL 
CONGRESSIONAL  BREAKFAST 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing Mrs.  May.  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  attending  the  Third  An- 
nual Wheatgrowers  Congressional  Break- 
fast sponsored  by  the  National  As.socia- 
tlon  of  Wheat  Growers.  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc..  and  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates, USA,  Inc. 

These  annual  meetings  provide  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  wheatgrowers 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  exchange 
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ideas  and  maintain  solid  lines  of  com- 
munication and  understanding,  and  I 
want  to  commend  and  congratulate  these 
three  fine  organizations  for  making  this 
possible. 

On  the  program  this  morning  was  a 
presentation  by  John  Tliomsen  of  Mans- 
field, Wash.,  president  of  Western  Wheat 
Associates.  USA,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Washington  State  Wheat  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  May  and  I  feel  that  Mr.  Thom- 
sen's  remarks  merit  the  attention  of  all 
our  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  include 
his  statement  in  the  Record  for  their 
consideration : 

Remarks    bt    John    Thomsen,     Pre-sident, 
Western  Wheat  Associates,  USA,  Inc.,  at 
THE  Third  Annval  Congressional  Break- 
fast, Washington,  DC,  March  26.  1969 
Senator  Goodell,  Congressmen,  Guests  and 
fellow  wheat  producers.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  which,  I  hope,  will  help 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  wheat  mar- 
Ket  development  program. 

Western  Wheat  Associates  is  a  regional 
organization  directly  representing  the  wheat 
prr-ducers  in  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Nebraska.  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
representing  six  additional  wheat  states, 
contributes  to  our  program.  Our  only  objec- 
tive is  to  expand  and  maintain  th--  markets 
for  US,  wheat  In  Asia. 

The  twelve  states  represented  by  wheat 
ercAvers  here  thi?  morning  jjroduced  80-'  of 
the  'A-heat  grown  In  the  US.  last  year.  More 
than  ;invone  else,  we  know  how  vital  our 
wheat  exports  are  to  our  economy,  because 
of  the  direct  relationship  to  our  Income  and 
our  personal  lives. 

Today.  U.S.  wheat  exports  are  reelins  from 
the  effects  of  increased  world  prfxiuctlon  of 
wheat  and  other  food  grains,  intensified  com- 
petition for  dollar  exp<3rt  market.^  und  de- 
crea.sed  progrRmmlng  to  PL  480  countries. 
Just  two  vears  ago.  there  was  an  almost 
universal  belief  that  there  was  not  enough 
food  to  feed  The  hunsry  world  This  philoso- 
phv  has  suddenly  chaneed  to  recoenize  the 
world  surplus  cf"  Uxxi  crralns  relative  to  an 
rfcrtivr  demand  Tl^.e  prp^^pr.t  -.vr^rld  over- 
supply  of  wheat  can  be  directly  related  to  al- 
most '  idea!  weather  conditions,  improved 
varieties,  greater  fertih.'er  iisaee,  better  farm- 
me  practice?  ;ind  !ncrp;-.sed  acreage 

In  1968.  world  wheat  supplies  reached  305 
mllUon  tons  which  was  10":  above  the  pre- 
vious vear  and  V^'-  over  the  1966  record. 
Stocks"  are  building  up  as  Import  demand 
ha,s  slackened.  The  United  Stat<^,  CanadA 
and  Australia  have  been  'olned  bv  Argentina 
and  France  .as  major  wheat  exporters  Even 
countries  that  were  once  deficit. — such  as 
the  USSR  .  Spain.  Sweden  and  Greece — are 
now  pxportine  wheat 

Total  world  wheat  trade  this  yenr  may  be 
the  lowest  since  the  1962  crop  year  when  It 
was  under  44  million  tons  World  -ride 
peaked  in  the  1965  crop  vear  at  over  62  mil- 
lion tons  and  has  steadily  decreased  since 
then.  This  year  it  Is  expected  to  fall  below 
50  million  tons. 

These  factors  and  others  will  reduce  our 
wheat  exports  this  year  to  some  Rn  "f  last 
vear  at  the  present  rate  Obviously  this  13 
one  of  the  major  contributing  factor<  to  the 
disastrous  level  cf  farm  income  and  our  nar- 
rowing balance  of  trade  position.  Last  year, 
wheat  shipment.*  were  valued  at  $13  bil- 
lion—one  fifth  of  total  US  agricultural  ex- 
ports The  very  si7e  of  wheat  exp<^rt>— which 
normallv  run  well  over  50'"-  of  our  produc- 
tion— indicates  their  importance  to  the  do- 
mestic  supply  situation. 

The  current  wave  of  protectionism  is  a 
definite  threat  to  our  export  outlook.  Such 
policies  would  almost  certainly  lead  'o  re- 
taliation from  abroad— which  is  Ruthorl7ed 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
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Trade  Since  food  Imports  by  a  majority  of 
the  countries  are  closely  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment regulations,  wheat  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  since  tariff  restrictions 
could  be  easily  applied  and  ree;uiated. 

Clearly  we  need  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
develop  new  markets  and  Increase  our  share 
of  existing  markets  for  U  S  wheat  abroad 
We  cann^it  allow  other  exporting  countries 
to  skim  off  the  cream"  leaving  us  as  resid- 
ual suppliers 

The  challenge"  to  help  ourselves  was  first 
accepted  by  American  wheat  producers  some 
15  years  ago  The  pioneers  of  this  program, 
some  of  whom  iire  In  this  rcxjm  today,  foresaw 
the  need  to  expand  foreign  markets  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  our  excess  production  ca- 
pacity We  banded  together  Into  associations, 
and  then  commissions,  and  assessed  our- 
selves to  raise  funds  in  a  grass  roots  self- 
help  program. 

Foreign  wheat  market  dev'^oo/nent  is  a 
Joint  effort  between  all  of  us^ere  today 
We  producers  contribute  our  own  dollars 
through  local  and  regional  organizations 
The  L'  3  government  contributes  foreign  cur- 
rencies, generated  by  PL  480.  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  the  U  S  D  A 

Positive  and  clear  cut  success  has  been 
achievecl  in  many  of  the  world  wheat  mar- 
kets Wiieat  Is  one  of  the  worlds  most  Im- 
portant foods  It  13  by  far  the  most  widely 
traded  food  Internationally,  but  there  are 
many  countries  In  the  world  where  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface 

The  per  capita  consumption  in  Thailand  Is 
only  2  pounds  of  wheat  per  year  compared 
with  our  115  pounds.  Africa  Is  a  sleeping 
giant  that  l.s  slowly  awakening  and  must  be 
fed  The  Middle  East  and  Eastern  Europe 
could  again  become  major  markets  for  US. 
wheat  once  the  poUUcal  considerations  have 
been  settled  We  must  fight  to  maintain  our 
position  In  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity where  trade  barriers  are  hampering  our 
effort.s  Much  more  can  and  must  be  done 
II  our  industry  is  to  survive 

In  the  meantime  our  priorities— which  are 
limited  by  personnel  and  funds— must  be  di- 
rected toward  those  areas  which  show  the 
greatest  Immediate  potential  We  cannot, 
however  afford  to  neglect  the  many  countries 
which  are  slowly  emerging  as  prospective 
customers  for  the  best  wheat  tn  the  world 

The  marketing  of  wheat  is  a  fluid  situation. 
It  ts  influenced  by  climate  economic  and 
pohtlcal  considerations  that  change  weekly. 
monthly  and  from  year  to  year  The  changing 
situation  m  turn  influences  what  we  can  do 
in  a  specific  country  at  a  particular  time  in 
market  development  The  key  to  success  is 
to  be  alert  to  these  changes  and  to  be 
equipped  with  the  proper  resources  to  take 
advantage  of  the  clrctmisLances 

On  behalf  of  Western  Wheat  Associates.  I 
would  like  to  thank  each  of  our  guests  for 
taking  the  time  from   their  busy  schedules 
to  Join  us  for  brealtfast  this  morning. 
Thank  vou 
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GARY  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  VISITED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    March  26.  1969 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  last  -Aeek 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labur  Committee  conducted  an  onsite 
inspection  of  the  Gar-\-  Job  Corps  Center 
m  San  Marco.^.  Te.\  It  was  a  rewardim? 
trip,  and  I  believe  those  who  made  the 
tour  gained  valuable  insights  into  a 
highly  successful  operation 


Briefly,  I  would  like  to  share  the  ex- 
periences of  this  trip  with  my  colleagues; 
because,  in  the  coming  weeks.  Congress 
will  begin  hearings  that  will  deteraune 
the  future  of  the  Job  Corps.  OEO.  and 
all  programs  involved  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Any  coni<re.s.slonal  action  will  bear 
heavily  on  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  this  country  Because  this  pro- 
gram is  at  the  threshold  of  crisis,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  share  the  experiences  of 
the  tour  of  Gary 

The  real  story  behind  the  congres- 
sional tour  of  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter last  week  will  be  told  and  retold  in 
testimony  and  hearings  during  the  com- 
ing weeks  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  congressional  factfinding  team. 
led  by  ranking!  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was 
openly  enthusiastic  by  what  they  found 
in  San  Marcos. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  source  of 
pnde  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Te.xas  delegation  to  host  the  group  that 
visited  Gar>-.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
significant  accompli.shments  of  the  cen- 
ter in  regard  to  efforts  of  rehabilitation 
of  young  men 

Committee  members  were  not  hesitant 
to  point  out  that  they  were  impressed 
with  the  work  of  Gary  officials  in  ad- 
ministering the  lowest  costing  per  Corps- 
man  operation  in  the  Nation.  Time  and 
time  again,  my  colleagues  confided  to  me 
that  they  felt  the  Gary  operation  was 
reason  enough  to  see  why  I  had  been  a 
longstanding  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Job  Corps  idea  to  educate  and  train  the 
uneducated  and  unemployed  What  the 
touring  lawmakers  saw  was  proof  of  the 
concept  that  it  does  not  necessarily  take 
a  Ph.  D  to  be  a  good  cook,  mechanic 
welder,  clerk,  or  stone  mason  They  .saw- 
in  fact,  not  policy  or  theory  that  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  Nation  can  be 
turned  into  useful  citizens:  citizens,  who 
after  completion  of  training,  become 
taxpayers   Instead   of   taxeaters 

Center  director.  Wallace  Dockall.  and 
his  staff  did  an  excellent  job  presenting 
the  facts — cost  figures,  academic  accom- 
plishments, training  procedures,  and  the 
like  to  the  committee  These  figures  and 
the  firsthand  impressions  of  a  highly 
efficient  residential  vocational  training 
center  will  form  the  core  of  debate 
among  lawmakers,  whose  decision  it  will 
be  to  continue  operation  of  t]iese  train- 
ing programs  in  the  immediate  years 

Members  from  the  committee  who 
made  the  trip  were  Congressmen  Rom.an 
Pt-ciNSKi.  William  Ford.  Willlam  Clay. 
John  Erlenbor.n,  and  Orval  Hansen  In 
addition  to  these  Members,  several  from 
the  delegation  were  in  attendance.  Jim 
Wright  Henry  Gonzalez.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborol-gh.  and  a  representa- 
tive from  Senator  John  Tov^ers  office, 
Paul  Reeve. 

Several  staff  members  also  made  the 
tour  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conmmtee— William  Gaul.  Austin  Sulli- 
van, William  Henderson,  and  John  Buck- 
ley, from  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare 
Committee— Bob  Harris  and  James 
Guest,  two  Senators  on  that  commit- 
tee were  also  represented— Bill  Bechtel. 
from    Senator   Gaylord    Nelsons   staff 


and     Sam     Culberson,     from     Senator 
George  Murphy's  staff. 

In  abbreviated  foiTii,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
would  like  to  share  highlights  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  Corpsmen.  staff  direc- 
tors, and  members  of  the  in.spectior. 
party  I  would  call  your  special  attentio:. 
to  the  following  welcoming  remark- 
made  by  two  of  the  Corpsnu-n  They  are 
the  simple  and  honest  statements  of  two 
young  men  who  asked  for— and  re- 
ceived— help : 

Welcome — Breakfast.  March  21.  1969 — Rep- 
resentaiive.  Corps.man's  .-Vssemblv 

Good  Murning  L. idles  and  Gentleman:  On 
behalf  of  the  3,000  Corpsmen  and  myself.  I 
would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  and  I  hope  your  stay  will  provi. 
til  be  a  pleasant  one 

I    am    Earl    Matthews    of    the    Corpsman 
General   Assembly     I    have   been    enrolled  ,.l 
Gary  for  13  months  and  my  vocation  is  Drati- 
ing 

Prior  to  my  enrollment  in  Job  Corps,  I  had 
to  leave  school  with  a  lOth  grade  education 
I  worked  several  Jobs  as  kitchen  help,  and  th  • 
pay  ranged  from  $1  00  to  51  25  per  hour  Altir 
consideration  I  enrolled  In  Job  Corps 

I  now  have  a  GED  and  I  .im  working;  on  .. 
trade  and  the  ability  to  get  and  maintain  , 
Job  which  win  enable  me  to  become  a  betttr 
citizen 

Just  as  Job  Corps  has  helped  me.  it  has 
helped  thousands  of  others.  Therefore,  I  sin- 
cerely  belle\e  the  program  should  be  man  - 
talned  and  I  hope  that  you  share  my  belie: 

We  are  all  so  glad  that  you  came  today  to 
visit  our  Center  II  any  Corpsmen  can  be  ■•: 
assistance  to  you  during  your  lour  or  t.i 
answer  any  of  your  questions,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  any  of  us.  We  are  proud  o: 
the  Gary  Center,  and  we  enjoy  showing  it  to 
our  guests— especially  to  such  a  distinguished 
group  like  you. 

Tliank  you  very  much. 

Welcome— Luncheon.     March     21,      1969 
CoRPSMAN      Armando      Lima.      Presiden. 
CoRPSMA.N  s  .Assembly 

In  behali  of  the  Corpsmans  .A.ssembly  and 
the  3.000  Corpsmen  at  Gary,  it  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  you  to  our  Center.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Gar 
and  to  the  great  variety  of  trades  that,  thank 
to  each  of  you.  we  are  able  to  learn  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  face  the  world. 

I'm  a  Cuban  refugee  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  June.  1962.  to  the  Catholir 
WiMfare  Bureau  in  Miami  It's  a  program  :.  r 
miban  children  without  parents— and  I  speii- 
four  years  in  it  going  to  school  from  the  8t'i 
to  the  nth  grade.  I  had  to  drop  out  of  .scho  : 
at  that  age  because  the  program  onlv  goi? 
up  to  the  age  of  18  I  found  a  job  and  st.irtcd 
going  to  night  school  to  finish  high  school 
but  It  became  too  hard  for  me  to  work  8'  ■ 
hours  and  go  to  school  4  hours  so  I  had  to 
quit  night  school 

By  this  time  I  heard  about  Job  Corps  from 
a  friend  and  decided  to  Join  I  did  .so  wltii 
the  Idea  of  getting  ahead  and  having  a  better 
future  and  getting  my  GED 

In  .August  I  was  .sent  to  C.imp  McCoy  in 
Wisconsin  where  I  took  welding  as  my  v(dc.'i- 
tion  Six  months  later  OEO  closed  16  camp- 
in  which  Camp  .McCoy  was  one.  Because  "1 
my  record  of  improvement  in  every  field.  I 
was  given  three  choices  of  transfer  into  other 
camps. 

I  decided  on  the  Gary  .Job  Corps  Center  in 
San  Marcos  I  have  now  finished  the  weldln.: 
propram  and  have  started  on  a  second 
trade— Machine  Shop,  which  Im  now  plan- 
ning to  finish  But  this  is  not  my  last  goal— 
I  am  working  un  my  GED  to  be  able  to  get 
a  scholarship  for  college  in  order  to  become 
a  vocational  counselor 

During  this  time  of  19  months  in  Job  Corps 
not  only  have  I  gained  knowledge  in  Metal 
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Trades,  but  In  the  complicated  society  of 
human  relations  and  the  English  language. 
Thanks  to  Job  Corps  and  the  good  people 
who  run  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  many  hundreds  of  teenagers  like  me 
nave  found  a  second  opportunity  for  living. 
have  made  it  successfully  and  are  now  a  part 
if  that  big  society  willing  to  help  make  this 
.ouiitry  a  great  nation. 

For  those  teenagers,  and  myself  and  the 
VOOO  Corpsmen  here  at  Gary.  I  am  proud  to 
say  thank  you.  and  hope  that  you  find  in 
Gary  the  triie  facts  of  the  great  need  for  this 
kind  of  program  in  our  Nation. 

Thank  vou  very  much 


The  remarks  from  these  young  men 
.set  the  stage  for  the  tour  of  Gary  facil- 
ities, which  included  the  upholstery  shop, 
advanced  welding,  reading  lab,  math  lab, 
masonr>-  work,  heavy  equipment  opera- 
tion, dorms,  cafeterias,  and  other  areas. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  brief  factual  summation  of 
Gan-  prepared  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Baker,  execu- 
tive secretary.  Texas  Educational  Foun- 
dation. Inc. — the  nonprofit  operation  be- 
:iind  the  success  of  Gar>': 

The  following  information  Is  respectfully 
submitted  with  regard  to  Corpsmen  place- 
ments .ind  follow-up  studies  from  the  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center 

We  Invite  your  attention  to  the  data  con- 
tained in   the  attached  chart  which  reflects 
he  percentage  of  those  who  have  complete! 
heir  training  and  are  employed  in  the  skills 
:or  which  they  were  trained, 

you  Will  note  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1968,  83 '1 
>1  the  3.524  Corpsmen  processed  for  employ- 
ment were  hired,  and  that  58';  were  em- 
ployed in  the  skills  lor  which  they  were 
trained  at  Gary 

In  addition,  698  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice, returned  to  school  or  entered  colleges. 
Wliile  these  men  were  not  actually  working 
Within  -heir  Job  skills,  it  must  be  noted  that 
•heir  overall  training  here  provided  them 
-.vith  the  necessary  entry-level  qualifications 
or  equally  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Aiso.  our  records  show  that  610  more  Job 
•ilacements  are  still  pending  verification.  This 
•neans  that  we  have  not  received  notification 
:rom  various  employment  services  on  that 
lumber,  i  Center  policy  is  to  wTlte  the  em- 
ployment service  if  such  verification  is  not 
received  within  three  months  after  a  Corps- 
man  leaves  Other  follow-up  procedures  are 
initiated  everv  six  months  ) 

It  is  entirely  possible,  therefore,  conslder- 
•ne  :he  school-military  placements  and  those 
pending  verlflcatlon.  that  the  percentage  of 
•oung  men  working  at   Jobs   for  which  they 
:\ere  trained  at  Gary  m  1968  could  more  ac- 
:iirately  be  estimated  at  approximately  70 H-. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  Fiscal  Year  1969 
our  records  show  a  total  of  11''   known  to  be 
employed  in  their  job  skills,  with  a  possibility 
nf  reaching  80'      or  more,  considering  non- 
veriflcations  and  school-military  placements. 
Among  those  who  are  not  working  within 
'heir  job  skills,  our  surveys  reflect  two  major 
•  auses  for   the  change:    ii    many  Corpsmen 
.•nter  the  program  at  .ige  16  and  upon  com- 
pletion   of    their    training    may   not    be    ac- 
eptable  to  employers  In  certain  Jobs.  Gen- 
rallv  they  will  accept  interim  employment 
inili  they  are  a  year  or  two  older:   and  2) 
^ome  choose  to  relocate,  usually  nearer  their 
hometowns,    and    will    accept    whatever   em- 
plovment   is  available  to  them  at  the  time. 
What  .ippears  to  be  of  greater  significance 
than  the  fact  that  these  young  men  may  not 
.ill  be  emploved  in  the  Identical  job  skill  they 
followed  .It  Gary,  is  the  tact  that  such  large 
numbers  of  them  have  learned  how  to  work 
and  .ire  employed 

We  know  you  will  agree  that  while  a  par- 
ticular skill  Is  important  to  success,  equally 
Important  and  often  mvich  more  difficult  to 
accomplish    is   the   necessary   motivation   to 
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achieve,  proper  attitude,  social  skills  and  be- 
havior necessary  to  get  and  hold  a  Job. 

Indications  are.  however,  that  this  center 
Is  making  steady  progress  in  the  :irea  of 
placement  on  jobs  to  utilize  job  skills,  and 
we  win  continue  to  work  lor  further  im- 
provements of  this  as  well  as  in  .ill  other 
phases  of  our  operation. 

Two  phases  of  our  program  that  bear  men- 
tioning are  Driver  Training  and  General  Ed- 
ucational Development  iGEDl.  Since  open- 
ing four  years  ago.  4.832  Corpsmen  have  com- 
pleted the  Driver  Education  Program  and 
presently  over  200  Corpsmen  are  completing 
driver  education  each  six  to  eight  weeks.  To 
date  1.765  Corpsmen  have  completed  the 
GED  program  and  are  equipped  with  high 
school  equivalency  certificates  There  are  592 
Corpsmen  presently  enrolled  lu  the  GED  pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  programs  add  to  the  cm- 
ployablllty  of  the  young  men 

As  alwavs.  we  are  grateful  for  your  inter- 
est in  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  and  are 
happy  to  offer  any  further  inlormatlon  you 
might  desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  J,  Baker. 
Eivcutivt'  Uirrctur. 
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At  this  juncture.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  include  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Arleigh  Templeton,  president  of 
TEF,  and  president  of  Sam  Houston 
State  College  at  Huntsville: 
Welcome  to  Gary 
Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  congres- 
sional committee,  staff  inembers,  members  of 
the  press,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  Inc..  prime  contractor  for 
both  the  Gary  Job  Corps  center  lor  inen  aiid 
the  McKinney  Job  Corps  Center  lor  women, 
it  Is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to 
Gary. 

You  are  having  lunch  today  where  the  first 
job  corpsmen  sat  down  to  their  first  meal 
here  at  the  center  Just  a  little  more  than 
four  years  ago  on  March  :i.  1965. 

None  of  us  knew  then,  certainly  not  those 
first  frightened  young  men  who  entered  this 
building,  what  history  would  say  of  Job 
Corps— not  even  what  the  papers  would  say 
the  next  day. 

In  these  four  years  ;ater  some  IC.OOO  men 
have  passed  through  our  gates  and  approxi- 
matelv  12.000  have  been  placed  on  ;.obs.  the 
papers  have  been  full  of  their  actions,  some- 
times the  sensational  actions— which  I  can 
tell  you  as  a  college  president,  are  fewer  per 
capita  than  in  other  institutions  of  educa- 
tion. Many  thousand  words  ha\e  been  writ- 
ten questioning  the  cost  of  training;  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  training;  staffing:  mem- 
bers of  Congress:  and  I  suppose  anyone  who 
has  ever  supported  the  Job  Corps  program. 

As  far  as  what  history  will  say  about  Job 
Corps.  It  Is  still  too  early  to  say.  But  I  know 
what  I  would  like  for  history  to  reflect.  I 
would  like  first  for  the  record  to  depict  vivid- 
ly and  accurately  the  kind  of  young  man  or 
woman  who  enters  Job  Corps,  i  Under-privi- 
leged, under-educated,  abused,  health  prob- 
lems, dropovits.  etc  i 

I  would  like  not  to  take  any  short  cuts 
to  the  end  of  a  stay  in  Job  Corps,  but  to 
follow  day  bv  day  .is  people  dally  struggle 
with  the"  almost  insurmountable  task  of 
turning  this  kind  of  youth  around,  bringing 
him  inch  bv  Inch  along  the  way — catching 
him  when  he  slips  back  and  starting  all  over 
again. 

Tlien  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  true 
comparison  between  the  lad  who  entered  this 
center  and  the  one  who  left  In  my  opinion 
the  one  who  came  m  without  a  skill  and  ieft 
here,  perhaps  not  with  the  greatest  job  skill. 
able  to  make  the  most  money,  but  with  a 
desire  to  get  a  lob  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life— anv  kind  of  job— to  feel  perhaps  the 
world  Is"  not  such  a  bad  place  alter  all.  who 


call  read  l>etW'r.  do  simple  arithmetic.  lia\e 
respect  for  authority,  look  better  feel  bet- 
ter—know about  clean  clothes,  sheets  on  the 
bed  and  how  to  eat  with  a  knife  and  mrk 
And  likely  he  will  never  return  to  the  street, 
I  think  a  $4500  price  tag  on  this  is  a  fair 
prlce^if  not  a  bargain 

men  I  would  like  also  for  history  to  foot- 
note these  fact*  that  while  flower  children 
and  protesters  demonstrate irs  and  rioters  are 
running  rampant  m  all  parUs  of  the  country, 
3100   men   at   the  Gary   Center   .  and,  of 

course,  thousands  more  in  Job  Ciirps  else- 
where, are  going  right  on  with  their  train- 
ing with  a  bare  minimum  nf  disturbance — 
something  like  one-half  of  one  percent-  c-.er 
getting  into  any  kind  ot  trouble, 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  things  I  would  like 
to  see  counter-logged  for  posterity. 

In  clo-sing  I  would  like  to  say  again  that 
we  welcome  you  to  this  center  today.  It  has 
been  irom  aiiiong  such  visitors  that  we  have 
made  our  best  friends- people  who  bother 
to  come  .ind  see  what  goes  on.  rather  than 
s!)eculate  from  afar.  Hopefully  you  will  feel 
free  to  make  any  recommendations  for  im- 
jjrovement  where  you  see  a  need  Tills  is 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  finest  form  of 
support.  We  appreciate  suggestions  in  any 
way  that  will  m  turn  help  us  to  do  a  better 
job"  of  helping  the  young  men  and  women 
that  .ire  .lUt  of  school  and  out  ol  work  to 
become  respon.'lble  and  [jrodurtive  citizens. 


As  we  in  Congress  well  know.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Job  Corps  centers  have  not  al- 
ways been  well  received  oy  their  lo.ster 
communities.  When  this  happens,  it  is 
a  tragedy  and  a  wa,s.te.  Fortunately,  this 
is  not  the  case  in  San  Marcos.  The  fol- 
lowing leniai ks  were  made  by  the  mayor 
of  San  Marcos: 

Wklcome — Noon  Luncheon.  .March  21, 
1969 — Elms  Serur.  Mayor.  .San  Marcos. 
Tex 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  privilege  to 
extend  ufRclal  greetlncs  from  the  City  of  San 
M.ircos  to  this  distinguished  itroup  of  guests 
of  the  Garv  Job  Corps  Center  While  Gary's 
location  lies  beyond  the  legal  :iinits  of  our 
City.  I  welcome  you  to  the  Job  Corps  Center 
to.  for  in  many  important  respects  we  con- 
sider Gary  .i  very  real  part  of  our  community. 
It  has  been  four  years  since  this  fine  in- 
stallation opened,  and  we  in  .San  Marcos  feel 
that  its  operation  has  performed  .i  great  serv- 
;ce  to  the  many  young  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  nu  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade 
and  become  useful  citizens  and  taxp.'iyers. 
Citizens  of  San  Marcos  ha\e  seen  th.e  value 
of  This  program,  .md  we  feel  that  the  cost  of 
operation  has  been  government  money  well 
spent. 

We  have  had  excellent  cooperation  irom 
Dr.  B.iker.  Mr  Dockall  and  the  entire  Gary 
staff.  They  liave  shown  a  great  Interest  in 
our  comniunlty.  .md  have  performed  many 
services  for  which  the  people  of  San  Marcos 
are  indeed  grateful. 

I  have  toured  this  Center  a  good  many 
times  ;n  the  p.vst  years,  and  every  time  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  type  of  train- 
ing that  IS  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, as  v>.-e;i  .is  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
structors and  counselors,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  -he  Garv  Job  Corps  is  the  best  staffed 
center  in  the"n,-.tion  There  is  no  doubt  why 
it  is  considered  the  mo.^t  outstandlns  of  all 
the  Job  Corps  Centers  in  the  United  States, 
I  sincerelv  hope  that  this  fine  Job  Corps 
program  will  be  continued  by  our  govern- 
ment. The  rehabilitation  of  the  thousands  •:if 
young  men  who  have  come  here  to  learn  a 
trade  has  been  well  worth  the  cost. 
It  IS  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

Obviously,  we  had  a  full  day.  This  cap- 
sule summation  barely  hits  the  iiieh 
spots  of  the  day's  activities.  There  i.s 
much  more  that  could  be  told;   ihe  m- 
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dividual  stories  of  the  boys,  their  suc- 
cesses upon  leaving  Gar>-.  the  dedication 
of  the  staff,  and  more.  If  it  were  possible, 
I  would  have  each  Member  of  Congress 
personally  tour  Gary  before  reaching  a 
conclusion  about  the  fijrure  of  the  Job 
Corps  Once  the  facts  are  m.  the  dissen- 
sion diminishes  in  rapid  order 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  official  trip. 
a  separate  visit  was  made  by  Members 
to  visit  President  John.son  at  his  ranch 
This  wa.5  not  on  the  offlclal  agenda;  It 
■•vas  merely  a  social  call  Mr  .ind  Mrs. 
Johnson  i^raciously  received  the  group, 
although  It  meant  the  President  had  to 
rearrange  a  rather  busy  schedule  We 
found  him  hale  and  hearty  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  a  drive  through  the  hill 
countrv-  as  only  he  can  show  it  It  was  a 
privileu'e  and  a  thrill,  especially  for  those 
in  the  party  making  their  first  visit  to 
Texas. 


RESIDENCY  VOTING  ACT 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  HKPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  36.  1969 

Mr    EILBERG.  Mr    Speaker,  today  I 

have  introduced  the  Rt-sidencv  Voting 
Act  of  1969.  This  bill  15  designed  to  en- 
able citizens  who  change  their  residences 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 

Vutmg  is  a  fundamental  ntiht  of  our 
democratic  system  of  ','overnment.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  done  much  to  secure  the 
n^ht  of  every  Amencan  to  vote.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a  mile- 
stone in  securing  the  franchise  for  all 
J'ar  citizens 

Even  though  we  have  done  much, 
more  still  needs  to  be  done.  Today  there 
are  still  mi.lions  of  .Americans  who  are 
still  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  be- 
ciuse  they  have  moved  their  place  of 
residence  from  one  locality  to  another 
T:;r'-e  otherwise  eligible  voters  are  effec- 
'ive.y  disenfranchised  because  thev  are 
.::ab;e  to  -atisfy  the  .engUiy  residence 
:fquiremcnts  which  are  now  in  effect  in 
many  of  our  States  and  localities. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  pro- 
vides that  a  citizen  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  iaws  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  may  not  be 
denied  his  right  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
"States  .f  he  has  been  a  resident  of  that 
State  or  political  subdivision  since  Sep- 
tember 1  preceding  the  presidential  elec- 
non  The  citizen  would,  of  course,  have 
to  cj.mply  with  any  voter  registration 
lequ.rements  to  the  extent  that  they 
provide  for  registration  after  Septem- 
ber 1 

The  effect  of  this  particular  provision 
of  my  bill  will  be  to  establish  September 
1  as  the  uniform  qualifying  date  for  pres- 
idential elections.  State  and  local  resi- 
dency requirements  would  then  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  about  60  days. 

The  September  1  qualifying  date  does 
not  solve  all  the  problems,  however  It 
does  not  improve  the  lot  of  those  citizens 
who  move  their  residence  after  Septem- 
ber 1  but  before  the  date  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  To  prevent  these  citi- 
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zens  from  being  disenfranchised,  my  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  states  that  if 
.1  citizen  has  begun  residence  in  a  State 
or  p-')lltical  subdivision  after  September 
1  preceding  the  presidential  election,  he 
shall  be  :;iven  the  opp<_)rtiinity  to  register 
and  vote  in  person  or  by  ab.sentee  ballot 
in  the  State  or  political  subdivision  from 
winch  lie  moved  most  recently 

My  bill  would  require  that  many  States 
alter  their  election  laws  with  respect  to 
the  residency  rf>quirement  However  It 
would  not  in  any  way  abrogate  the  lecitl- 
mate  interests  of  the  States  in  maintain- 
ing their  voting  rolls  up  to  date  and  pre- 
venting vote  frauds. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
•rodiicod    todav    addre.sses   itself    to   the 
problem     of     .irbitrary     di.senfranchise- 
ment  among  another  group  of  citizens — 
tho.se   temporarily   residing   abroad    All 
too  often  these  citizens  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  becau.se  of  .State  retristra- 
tion     requirements     particularly     those 
which  call  for  registration  in  person   All 
but  two  of  the  States  pre.sently  provide 
for  voting  by  ab.sentee  ballot  but  only  12 
States  permit  .ibsentee   registration   for 
citizens   unconnected    with    the   Federal 
Government  or  the  Anned  Forces   Thus 
many  private  citizens  such  as  business- 
men, teachers,  and  students  are  disen- 
franchised  because  they  are   unable   to 
register  in  person   My  bill  would  remedy 
this   situation    bv    requiring    any   .State 
which  permits  absentee  voting  in  a  pres- 
idential election  to  provide  an  absentee 
registration  system  as  well    In  doina  so 
this  bill  «nll  reinforce  legislation  enacted 
in  the  90th  Congress  which  amended  the 
Federal  V^otint:  .Assistance  Act  of  19.55  to 
recommend  to  the  States  that  they  ex- 
tend  to   their   private  citizens   who   arc 
temporarily  residing  .ibroad  the  rii^ht  to 
register  and  vote  as  absentees 

On  May  25.  1967.  Presidenf  Johnson 
declared  in  "The  Political  Process  in 
•America."  a  message  to  the  Congre.ss  pro- 
posing legislation  to  strengthen  the  i>o- 
litical  process. 

This  iiiitlori  has  ftlreacly  assured  that  no 
man  can  legally  be  clpnle<l  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  eco- 
nomic condition.  But  we  find  that  mintons  of 
.■\merlcans  are  still  dl.senfranchlsed— be- 
cause they  have  moved  'heir  residence  from 
><ne  state  to  another  The  peoples  rieht  to 
travel  from  state  to  state  is  constitutionally 
protected  The  exercise  of  that  right  should 
not  imperil  the  l^jiis  of  another  constitution- 
ally  protected   right— the  right   to   vote. 

An  .inalysis  of  the  voting  results  of 
the  1960  presidential  election,  the  last 
election  for  which  studies  are  available, 
shows  that  between  5  and  8  million  eligi- 
ble voters  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  because  of  unneces-sarily  long 
residency  requirements  in  many  States. 
.Almost  half  the  States,  for  example,  re- 
quire that  a  citizen  be  a  resident  for  12 
months  prior  to  qualifying  to  vote  for 

the  only  two  nationwide  elective  offices 

the  Presidency   and  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  United  States 

Public  participation  in  government  is 
the  essence  of  democracy.  The  voting 
prrH:e.ss  is  democracy's  ceremonial,  its 
feast.  Its  great  function  No  government 
can  survive  if  it  does  not  heed  the  public 
will  The  .Amencan  system  has  endured 
for    almost    two    centuries    because    the 
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people  have  become  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  governing.  But 
government  has  a  continuing  obligation 
to  make  sure  that  the  maximum  possible 
nimiber  of  people  take  part  in  this  proc- 
ess of  governing.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
win  take  a  long  stride  toward  this  goal 
by  allowing  citizens  who  change  their 
residences  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions 


SECRETARY   SHULTZ  CONTINUES 
TO  WIN  PRAISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  con- 
tinues to  win  praise  on  his  reorganization 
of  the  .Manpower  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  article  by  Richard  J 
Levine  which  appeared  in  the  Wai; 
Street  Journal  on  .March  21,  1969: 

OOP    RtORCANIZERS    OFF    TO    A    START 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine i 
Washi.vcton.— Labor  Secretary  SchuUz  was 
greeted  by  good-natured  laughter  .is  he  pre- 
pared to  brief  the  White  Hou.se  press  last 
week  on  .'ii.i  plans  to  streamline  the  Labor 
Departments  cumbersome  Manpower  .Admin- 
istration 

On  the  Secretary's  right  stood  .in  organi- 
zation chart  so  complicated  that  even  .Mr 
Shultz  was  .'orced  to  concede,  with  a  snu. 
that  the  tangle  of  lines  and  boxes  resembleu 
"a  winng  diagram  for  a  perpetual  motion 
machine." 

It  was  an  apt  description.  The  Manpower 
.\dmlnistrallon— which  spends  some  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  running  an  ever-expanding 
array  ot  Job-training  programs  plus  the  L' S 
Employment  .Service  and  the  unemployment 
insurance  system — has  grown  Into  a  massive 
maze  Within  are  found  all  the  lils  ..; 
bureaucracy:  Overlapping  functions,  cloggeo 
'.■halns  of  command,  petty  jealousies,  an  over- 
riding Instinct  for  survival 

.An  effort  last  fall  bv  .Mr  Shultz's  Demo- 
cratic predecessor.  Willard  Wlrtz.  to  alter  it.? 
structure  failed  dismally  Yet  less  than  two 
mouths  .ifter  taking  office  the  Republicai. 
reorganlzers  have  revamped  the  .Manpower 
.Administration, 

To  do  so.  Mr.  SchuUz — strongly  backed  by 
the  White  House — mo-. ed  quickly,  consulted 
widely  and  compromised  modestly 

It  Is  too  early,  of  course,  to  tell  how  well 
the  reorganization  will  accomplish  Mr. 
•Schultzs  primary  objective:  More  etflclenl 
delivery  of  manpower  services  at  the  li3cal 
level.  Yet  even  if  the  bureaucrat.?  partially 
succ«ed  In  frustrating  this  long-range  goal, 
the  streamlining  itself  Is  a  substantial 
achievement. 

Moreover,  In  nn  Administration  pledged— 
.IS  President  Nixon  has  sjUd  -'to  eliminate 
duplication,  to  con.solidate  functions  (and) 
to  bnng  better  management  to  all  areas  of 
the  Federal  Government ' — It  t&kes  on  added 
signitlcnnce.  For  the  techniques  used  In  the 
Labor  Department  may  well  be  applied  else- 
where. 

The  Nlxon  people  eliminated  the  Bureau 
•  if  Em.oloyment  Security,  an  old-line  agency 
that  admmistered  the  t;  S  Employment 
Service  arid  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program  and  never  fully  adapted  itself  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
The  ta.x  .ilso  fell  on  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
Training  Programs,  which  ran  such  e(Tort.s 
US  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Con- 
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centrated  Employment  Program.  These  and 
related  activities  will  now  reside  In  a  newly 
established  U.S.  Training  and  Employment 
Service. 

The  reorganization  went  Into  effect  March 
17  at  the  national  level,  Just  six  weeks  after 
the  Secretary  ordered  a  review  of  the  Man- 
power Administrations  structure  with  an 
ive  to  making  major  changes.  The  speed 
limited  the  opportunity  for  opposition  to 
build. 

However,  the  key  element  in  the  reorganl- 
..'.atlon  was  Mr.  Shultz's  willingness  to  discuss 
his  plan  with  concerned  Individuals  and 
groups,  including  governors,  state  employ- 
ment security  officials  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  intergovernmental  Affairs.  This 
was  not  happenstance;  Mr.  Shultz  waa  well 
.iware  that  last  fall  governors  and  state  em- 
l.lovment  officials,  fearing  that  abolition  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Seculrty  would 
lessen  their  Influence  in  Washington, 
thwarted  the  Wlrtz  plan  by  taking  their 
upposltlon  to  the  White  House  (President 
Johnson  ordered  Mr.  Wlrtz  to  abandon  his 
reorganization  after  It  had  already  been  an- 
nounced In  a  press  release) . 

Tlie  states  were  'very  much  concerned" 
with  the  Wlrtz  plan  because  "It  was  sprung 
.  n  them  without  consultation,"  says  a  source 
close  to  state  manpower  officials.  "It  waa  a 
!ilgh-handed  approach  to  reorganization." 

To  allay  the  fears  of  the  states,  Mr.  Shultz 
..  reated  a  new  post.  Deputy  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator for  Employment  Security,  giving 
btate  Employment  Security  officials  a  high- 
level  voice  In  the  Department  and  helping 
the  Secretary  sell  hlB  plan. 

While  the  reorganization  of  the  Manpower 
Administration  Is  hardly  a  headline-grabbing 
event.  Labor  Department  officials  consider  It 
,in  important  "preHmlnary  step"  to  any  con- 
.-olidatlon  and  re-packlng  of  Individual  Job- 
t.-aliilng  programs,  and  that  would  make 
i.c.idllnes. 

Indeed,  as  White  House  aide  Stephen  Heaa 

bserved  recently.  Republican  admlnlstra- 
tloDA  "seem  especially  fascinated  by  struc- 
•  iral  changes  in  Government.  ...  It  may 
tarn  out  that  the  most  Important  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nlxon  Administration  will  be 
structural  or  institutional." 


JACKSONVILLE,   FLA.— ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLCaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  the  Third 
CongressionaJ  District,  was  greatly  hon- 
ored when  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine  selected  the 
Nation's  largest  city  as  an  "All-America 
City." 

Look  magazine  said  in  announcing  the 
honor: 

The  award  goes  to  Jacksonville  for  the 
Vigorous  action  of  Its  citizens  In  bringing 
about  major  Improvements  in  their  city,  and 
thus  setting  an  example  of  good  citizenship 
t }  the  nation. 

I  congratulate  the  city  officials  and  city 
fathers  of  Jacksonville  on  this  outstand- 
uig  honor.  Jacksonville,  to  paraphrase 
what  Paul  in  the  Bible  said  of  Tarsus, 
Is  "no  mean  city."  It  was  Alcaeus  who 
wrote : 

Not  houses  finely  roofed  or  the  stones  of 
vs-alls  well-buUded.  nay  nor  canals  and  dock- 
yards, make  the  city,  but  men  able  to  use 
-.heir  opportunity. 
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In  Jacksonville,  men  are  making  their 
opportimity  for  the  over  550,000  citizens, 
and  the  "Bold  New  City  of  the  Nation" 
is  facing  the  future  with  new  vigor  and 
freshness.  I  commend  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Nation,  the 
Jacksonville  story,  as  reported  in  Look 
magazine,  and  also  editorials  from  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  WJXT-T\"  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

[Prom  Look  Magazine.  Apr.  15,  19691 

All  Amebica  CrrrEs:  Jacksonville.  i-\.\. 

A  tourist  driving  south  along  the  coast, 
sampling  the  Southern  charms  of  Charleston. 
S.C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  Is  in  for  a  bit  of 
cultural  shock  at  the  next  rest  stop.  Jackson- 
ville seems  hardly  a  Southern  city  nt  all  Un- 
softened  by  storybook  romance,  and  too  far 
north,  and  too  far  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  to 
share  Miami's  resort  climate.  Jacksonville 
has  chosen  instead  to  vie  with  Atlanta  as  the 
center  of  commerce  for  the  Southeast.  .So 
far,  Jacksonville  claims  only  to  be  "the  com- 
mercial, financial,  port,  cultural,  medical  and 
urban  heart  of  northeast  Florida  and  south- 
east Georgia,"  Just  for  starters  Surrounded 
by  quiet  countryside,  with  no  metropolitan 
area  of  over  50,000  people  within  a  hundred 
miles,  the  city  has  built  a  skyscraper-studded 
skyline  and  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Jacksonville  is  where  the  action  is.  all  kinds 
of  action.  "If  it's  action  you  want.  '  the  man 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  purrs  to  \lsi- 
tors  without  specifying  further,  "you  can 
find  anything  you  want  In  Jacksonville." 

The  serious  action  steamed  up  in  1966. 
when  a  grand  Jury  of  23  citizens  indicted 
eight  high  city  officials,  charging  them  with  a 
total  of  104  separate  criminal  acts  committed 
out  of  the  line  of  duty;  "Many  of  our  city 
officials  have  apparently  considered  the  city 
government  as  their  private  business,  with  a 
never-ending  source  of  revenue.  "  Bleeding 
Jacksonville's  boom  for  all  it  was  worth,  the 
government  had  so  starved  the  city's  schools 
that  they  were  disaccredited.  Jacksonville 
was  ready  for  reform.  The  grand  Jury  pre- 
scribed: "Such  a  governmental  structure 
must  be  changed."  As  early  as  1965,  23  city 
leaders  had  called  for  a  study  of  the  local 
government.  The  resulting  commission  had 
recommended  a  completely  new  system,  con- 
solidating city  and  county  under  strong 
mayor-council  leadership.  Consolidation  had 
been  defeated  before  by  suburban  voters  who 
wanted  no  part  of  the  city's  mess.  The  black 
community  was  also  wary,  for  it-s  near-ma- 
jority in  the  city  would  be  diluted  by  subur- 
ban whites.  But  this  time,  with  scandal  fresh 
In  mind,  a  volunteer  citizens  campaign  ral- 
lied the  voters.  On  October  1.  1968,  the  new 
city  of  Jacksonville  was  born.  With  the  whole 
827-8quare-mlle  county  now  Ui  city  limits,  it 
could  add  to  Its  credits  the  title  of  "World's 
Largest  City." 

Mayor  Hans  Tanzler.  who  stepped  down 
from  the  bench  to  head  the  reform  ticket. 
warns  that  consolidation  itself  is  no  solution 
to  Jacksonville's  problems.  The  "World's 
Largest  City"  can  hardly  escape  big-city 
problems,  aggravated  by  Jacksonville's  long 
history  of  mismanagement.  But  the  new  pov- 
ernment  Is  moving  to  meet  the  problems  on 
all  fronts:  providing  money  to  bring  the 
schools  back  up  to  standard:  planning  a 
sewer  system  to  service  outlying  areas  and 
control  a  serious  water-ixiUutlon  problem; 
and  promoting  Job-training  programs.  After 
almost  falling  apart,  Jacksonville  is  begin- 
ning to  pull  together. 
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[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 
Mar.  21.  19691 
An  Honor  Brings  a  Challenge 
Selection  of  Jacksonville  as  an  All  Amer- 
ica City  by  The  National  Municipal  League 
and   Look    Magazine    Is    an    honor    for    the 
community.  It  is  also  a  challenge. 
Already  "on  the  spot"  as  a  showcase  of 


consolidation,  the  city  now  must  measure  up 
to  the  confidence  shown  by  the  bestowal  of 
the  ".All  America"  accolade.  Like  a  football 
team  rated  highly  In  the  polls,  Jacksonville 
win  be  expected  to  win  the  contests  In  which 
It  Is  engaged. 

If  the  community  reaction  Is  ;t.s  forceful 
In  meeting  praise  as  It  has  been  already  in 
meeting  adversity,  then  success  Is  more  than 
a  mere  probability 

The  city's  claim  to  the  All  .^merira  recog- 
nition was  presented  by  J.  J.  Daniel  who 
headed  the  committep  wliich  recommended 
the  form  of  the  new  government  and  'hen 
fought  lor  its  creation. 

Daniel  made  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
city's  problems.  He  emphasized,  however  the 
moves  being  made  to  meet  .;nd  conquer 
them. 

"We  are,"  said  Daniel,  "a  stronger  people 
for  our  ordeal  We  have  experienced  a  polit- 
ical renaissance  and  the  determination  that 
flows  from  this  rebirth  will  equip  us  well 
to  solve  the  problems  of  urban  civilization 
of  the  21st  Century." 

The  emphasis  placed  by  Daniel  and  by  the 
committee  of  judges  on  citizen  :iCtlon,  on 
community  action,  was  perceptive  and 
proper.  Without  the  active  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  within  a  community, 
there  is  no  cure  for  community  ills  nor  is 
there  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  community 
dreams. 

Not  only  did  the  case  for  Jacksonville  in- 
clude the  change  in  government  but  another 
aspect  was  stressed  In  the  presentation — 
neighborhood  self-improvement  progr.ims,  a 
project  to  upgrade  skills  in  the  labor  market 
and  the  like.  This  is  community  .ictlon  at 
the  grass  roots  where  community  action 
bears  the  best  results. 

While  on  the  subject.  It  is  proper  here  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  Georgia  port 
city  of  Savannah,  Jacksonville's  neighbor, 
sometimes  a  commercial  rival  :-.nd  now  fel- 
low All  America  City,  Sav.innah  was  hon- 
ored for  "pace  setting  programs"  m  the  area 
of  race  relations. 

Savannah,  says  Look  Magazine,  "has  under 
way  a  highly-successful  self-help  project  for 
cleaning  up  and  rehabilitating  its  Negro 
slums.  Originated  by  a  local  bank  president. 
the  Savannah  Plan  has  involved  thousands 
of  citizens,  black  and  white.  .  .  ." 

After  an  initial  dramatic  cleanup  plan 
which  Involved  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  cit- 
izenry, the  program  In  its  long  range  phase 
Is  "furnishing  sympathetic  loans  to  the  poor 
for  home  Improvement  and  ownership  and 
to  small  businessmen  in  the  area." 

Over  the  years,  the  two  cities  have  been 
known  to  lift  an  Idea  or  two  from  each 
other  and  in  this  instance,  each  micht  profit 
by  finding  out  more  about  what  the  other 
Is  doing  and  perhaps  emulating  it. 

It  would  indeed  be  ironic  If  Jacksonville 
and  Savannah — so  long  regarded  in  Miami 
and  .Atlanta  as  stodgy  and  resistant  to  prog- 
ress— were  to  develop  new  .ind  demonstra- 
bly successful  approaches  to  some  of  the 
core  problems  of  the  nation's  cities 

That  very  challenge,  however.  Is  the  one 
that  has  been  posed  by  the  award  of  the 
"All  America  Cltv"  designation. 


[From  WJXT-T\',  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Mar. 

20, 19691 

.^LL-.^JkiERicA  City 

Jacksonville's  selection  as  an  .\ll-.Amerlca 
City  Is  recognition  of  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  local  government.  With  consolida- 
tion, Jacksonville  lias  the  envious  opportu- 
nity of  abolishing  the  duplication,  v.aste  and 
buck-passing  that  handicaps  hocal  govern- 
ments across  the  country. 

The  All-.America  honor  salutes  the  reform 
movement  that  established  a  government 
carefully  designed  to  cope  with  the  t-errlble 
problems  that  pUigTie  .American  cities. 

As  in  every  other  cltv,  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  wrong  with  Jacksonville.  Jacksonville 
has  shameful  slums  and  disaccredited  schools, 
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polluted  air  and  water,  poverty,  crime  and 
almijst  all  the  other  Ills  that  have  caused  the 
crisis  in  our  cities. 

But  consolidation  provides  Jacksonville 
wi'h  the  unlqiie  advantage  of  a  community- 
wide  approach  to  solving  problems  No  longer 
are  the  too-tough-to-solve  problems  being 
blamed  on  the  government  across  the  street, 
no  longer  xre  they  being  swept  imder  the  rug. 

That  determination  to  right  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  Jacksonville  has  made 
consolidation  a  controversial  government  It 
will  probably  become  even  more  controversial 
us  It  fulfills  the  promise  of  meaningful  local 
ref  irms. 

The  public's  willingness  to  approve  con- 
solidation Is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  Jacksonville  .As  the  years  go  by. 
more  and  more  people  will  realize  Just  how 
necessary  It  was  to  reform  the  structure  of 
our  local  government  so  we  could  get  on  with 
the  business  of  improving  Jacksonville. 

This  was  a  WJXT  Editorial. 


ATL.\NTTC  RICHFIELD  OPPOSES 
CONTINUANCE  OF  GASOLINE 
GAMES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    iiKH:C\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

UVdn^'sday    March   26    1969 

Mr  DINGELL  .\L-  Speaker,  diu-ing 
the  90th  ConiZ':e>s.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Res^ulatoii.-  Af.'encie.s  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives,  held  hearings  on  the 
u.se  of  games  of  chance  in  conjunction 
With  the  marketing  of  automotive  gaso- 
line. Sub.sequentiy.  we  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  take 
steps  to  correct  the  abuses  we  discovered 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  .so-called  gaso- 
line games. 

During  the  FTC  hearings  on  this  .sub- 
ject my  cistmguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman SII.VIO  O  CoNTE,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Commission  urging 
that  they  utilize  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Act  to  prohibit  the  further 
use  of  games. 

We  had  anticipated  monolithic  opposi- 
tion to  this  position  from  the  major 
gasoline  refiners.  It  was.  therefore,  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  learn  that  the  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co  ,  had  Joined  us  in  our 
positun.  Because  of  its  broad  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  I  include 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  jtatcment.  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  FTC  on  this  subject,  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Atlantic  Richfield  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  this  position  in  behalf  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  statement  follows: 

Sr.^rEMENT     BY     L.     M      R£a.M.     Jr  .     Atl,%.ntic 

Richfield  Co  at  Federal  Trade  Com- 
MtsstoN  Public  Hearings  on  Games  of 
Chance  in  the  Pood  Retailino  and  Gas- 
oline Industries,  Washington,  DC 
March    19.    1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  name  Is  L.  M  Ream,  Jr  I  am 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  I  am  In  charge  of  the  Products 
Division,  which  Is  responsible  for  all  domes- 
tic oil  marketing,  manufacturing,  supply  and 
transportation  activities  of  the  company 

I  do  not  appear  here  today  to  debate  the 
Commission's  proposed  trade  regulation  rule 
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or  the  legal  status  of  games,  themselves. 
Earlier  in  this  proceeding.  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, through  Its  attorneys,  submltt-ed  a 
statement  commenting  on  the  Commissions 
proposed  rule  At  that  time,  the  company 
stated  that  we  took  no  position  on  tlie  merits 
with  respect  to  the  use  uf  games  of  chance  as 
a  promotional  device  in  the  marketing  of 
gasoline,  but  we  did  criticize  certain  proce- 
dural features  of  the  proposed  rule 

It  IS  Atlantic  Rlchtteld's  belief  now  that 
there  remains  little  competitive  or  economic 
Justification  for  use  of  games  We  believe  that 
the  interest  of  the  public,  of  the  Commission. 
and  of  our  industry  would  best  be  served  if 
the  promotional  use  of  all  games  of  chance 
were  eliminated. 

I  wish  here  to  emphasize  two  points:  first, 
I  necessarily  speak  irom  the  vantage  of  a 
gasoline  marketer:  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
information  to  judge  whether  the  same 
considerations  are  applicable  to  other  In- 
dustries, where  the  use  of  ^'umes  has  also 
been  prevalent  Second.  I  am  .speaking  only 
of  the  type  of  games  that  have  been  in  wide- 
spread use  during  the  last  several  years  and 
on  which  the  Commission  has  focused  in 
this  proceeding.  We  believe  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  by  the  Commission  should 
be  sharply  delimited  to  these  games  only. 
Any  broader  action  would  place  unwarranted 
restrictions  on  a  wide  variety  of  promotional 
activity  as  to  which  no  question  of  legality 
or  fairness  has  ever  been  raised. 

Certain  realities  emerge  from  the  current 
controversy  The  value  of  games  has  steadily 
diminished;  It  Is  now  doubtful  whether  they 
have  any  real  utility  for  the  future  Recur- 
rent attacks  have  undermined  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  games  Con- 
tinued use  of  games  will  almost  inevitably 
engage  the  industry  in  wasteful  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  state 
regulatory  authorities  Thus,  on  the  most 
pragmatic  level,  we  conclude  I  hat  some  for- 
mula ur  procedure  should  be  developed  to 
phase  o\it  games  of  chance  at  the  earliest 
practical   time 

.•\ilantic  Richfield  has  used  games  since 
1966.  In  a  very  basic  sense,  the  practice  has 
been  defensive.  The  competition  was  using 
games  of  chance:  It  was  necessary  to  arm 
.Atlantic  Rlchflelds  dealers  to  compete  on  an 
even  basis.  Any  other  course  would  have 
placed  our  dealers  at  a  heavy  competitive 
disadvantage.  We  acted  in  good  faith:  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  knowledge,  our  games 
have  been  administered  (airly.  Our  dealers 
have  always  been  free  to  accept  or  decline 
games  We  have  never,  directly  or  indirectly. 
ciK<ieed  our  dealers  or  otherwise  imposed  any 
uiiproper  pretaures  upon  them  to  participate 
In  games  But  recent  history,  we  think,  now 
records  the  obvious  fact  that  the  widespread 
Use  of  games  in  gasoline  marketing  has  be- 
come self-defeating  The  impact  of  one  com- 
pany's game  promotion  is  only  to  neutralize 
the  canies  used  by  Us  C'>mpetitors 

\'ery  dimply,  .^ilaniic  would  like  to  give 
up  games  We  take  this  occasion  to  declare 
our  Immediate  willingness  to  do  so.  But  if  it 
were  feasible  to  achieve  this  result  by  tinl- 
l.iteral  action,  we  would  not  be  here  This  is 
an  industry-wide  problem  and  the  cessation 
of  games  must  be  brought  about  by  an 
industry-wide  solution. 

Because  or  obvious  antitrust  considera- 
tions, we  cannot  explore  whether  other  com- 
panies also  might  like  to  dispense  with  games 
of  chance  Matters  so  vitally  touching  upon 
Inter-company  competition  are  clearly  not 
appriipriate  fr.r  discussion  among  competi- 
tors. Thereiore.  11  .seems  apparent  to  us  that 
It  game  promoiions  are  to  be  terminated.  It 
will  require  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunisslon 

The  proposed  trade  regulation  rule  plainly 
does  not  accomplish  this — It  presumes  only 
to  regulate  games,  not  to  eliminate  them. 
While  one  witness  In  the.'-e  hearings  has 
suggested  that  rlgoious  enforcement  of  the 
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proposed  trade  regulation  rule  ml(?ht  lon- 
structlvely  result  In  a  dlsoontiiuiance  r 
games,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  conipU- 
ance,  we  suggest  that  such  an  oblique  ap- 
proach merely  confounds  the  basic  question 
Nor  do  we  believe  a  trade  regulation  rule 
ilatly  prohibiting  Karnes  is  the  approprl.itc 
method  for  accompUshlni!:  an  end  to  games 
Almost  certainly  this  will  result  in  lengt!,-. 
litigation  attacking  both  the  reasonabIene<.s 
of  the  rule  and  the  Comml.sslons  authorr  . 
to  issue  It  I  am  advl.sed  that  In  Lonnecttoi. 
with  an  earlier  trade  regulation  rule  pro- 
ceeding, the  Chairman  of  the  Commissi. jii 
estimated  such  litigation  might  consume  up 
to  (our  years,  during  vs'hlch  period,  of  course 
the  rule  would  not  be  effective*  and  games 
might  well  continue. 

We  suggest  that  the  Commission  consider 
a  different  industry-wide  appro.ich  to  the 
problem,  utilizing  established  voluntary  pro- 
cedures 

Based  upon  Its  staff  report  and  the  .-.:- 
dence  generated  in  these  hearings,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  might  issue  a  public 
announcement  of  its  policy  and  enforcement 
intention  with  respect  to  the  use  of  games  c( 
chance.  Such  an  announcement  might  st.ite 
that  in  the  Commission's  view  the  use  -f 
games  of  chance  as  a  promotional  device  in 
commerce  was  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  should  be  terminated  within  a  statcxi 
period  of  time.  Tlie  .mnouncement  would 
clearly  advise  all  companies  continuing  to 
use  games  after  the  .stated  date  that  thev 
might  be  subject  to  proceedings  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
Combined  with  the  announcement  would  be 
an  invitation  to  all  those  who  have  u.sed 
games  to  file  with  the  Commission,  prior  to  n 
stated  date,  assurances  of  discontinuance 
under  the  Commission's  established  pro- 
cedures. 

It  would  then  be  clear  that  those  who  con- 
templated the  continued  use  of  games  did 
so  with  the  plain  understanding  that  they 
might  be  called  to  account  In  a  formal  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  proceeding.  Any  com- 
pany determined  to  go  ahead  would  thus 
have  full  opportunity  to  defend  us  practices 
However,  any  such  proceeding  would  be  par- 
ticularized as  to  that  company  and  would  nut 
involve  the  dlflferent  legal  issues  raised  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  general  trade  regula- 
tion rule 

What  we  propose  Is,  of  course,  timply  sug- 
gestive of  how  the  Commission  might  re- 
solve this  difficult  situation  expeditiously 
and  without  lengthy,  tortuous  litigation. 
Other  voluntary  procedures  may  commend 
themselves  as  well.  I  am  advised  tliat  on  ,\ 
number  of  earlier  occasions,  where  the  Com- 
mission has  concluded  that  a  prevalent  in- 
dustry-wide practice  should  be  terminated. 
It  was  able  to  accomplish  that  result  through 
prompt,  simultatieous  voluntary  action  of 
industry  members.  Those  precedents  may 
also  be  Instructive  here. 


•Hearings,  Committee  on  Interstate  aiicl 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, June  23,  1964.  p.  132: 

Representative  Harris.  If  you  proceed 
with  this,  and  a  proceeding  Is  started  by  the 
industry  or  anybody,  what  would  be  your 
estimate  as  to  the  length  of  time  It  would 
take  to  resolve   the  litigation? 

Chairman  Dixon.  If  the  industry  or  inter-^ 
ested  party  should  seek  out  the  avenue  of 
going  to  a  district  cour*  and  seeking  an  in- 
junction to  enjoin  tis  from  proceeding  to  put 
into  effect  this  rule,  and,  accordlnglv  the 
review  goes  up  through  the  circuit  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  pro- 
cedure were  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
we  would  .-.till  have  the  possibility  that  the 
rule  would  be  violated.  If  that  rule  was  vio- 
lated then  we  would  start  hack  »oward  the 
final  day  of  cease  and  desist  and  pernaps 
again  a  review.  X  would  think  4  years,  sir." 


I 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    Lf'tJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdriesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  she- 
nanigans of  the  .so-called  antiwar  mili- 
tants expose  their  true  goals  as  being 
antipeace. 

With  33.000  Americans  already  dead 
and  a  prolonged  war  attributed  at  least 
in  part  to  the  vacillations  created  by  the 
Amcri-cong  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  to  the  mothers  and  dads  that  the 
antipeace  demonstrators  are  but  prolong- 
ing the  war  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  wear- 
ins:  down  the  American  people,  demoral- 
izing our  morale  but  ever  encouraging 
the  Communist  enemy  not  to  negotiate 
peace. 

The  greatest  militaristic  threat  in  our 
land  today  comes  from  the  falsely  named 
ai.tiwar  demonstrators, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  Ameri-cong  war 
encouragement  session  was  recently  held 
here  in  the  Nations  Capital  promoted  by 
a  tax-exempt  foundation,  and  I  include  a 
report  by  Alice  Widener  from  Human 
Events  for  March  22,  1969,  as  follows: 
Pig  on  a  Peace  Plate 
(By  .■Mice  Widener) 

A  disgrace  happened  at  the  First  National 
Convocation  on  "The  Challenge  of  Building 
Peace,"   held   by    the    tax-exempt  Fund    for 


Education  In  World  Order,  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  this  month.  Not  an  .American  flag  was 
in  sight  at  the  luncheon  gathering  of  two 
thousand  pacifists.  But  Viet  Cong  Hags  were 
hanging  from  the  balconies  at  both  ends  of 
the  Grand  Ballroom  all  during  lunch,  during 
introductory  speeches  made  by  officers  of  the 
Fund,  and  during  speeches  made  by  Chet 
Huntley  and  by  United  States  -Senators  J. 
William  Fulbright.  Jacob  Javlts  and  George 
McGovern. 

Until  a  handful  of  militant  demonstrators 
made  TV  news  by  heckling  Sen.  Fulbright 
and  striding  onto  the  dais  to  put  a  pig's 
head  on  his  plate,  not  one  of  the  persons  on 
the  dais,  including  the  three  US  .Senators, 
said  a  word  of  protest  When  ihey  did  voice 
objections  over  the  microphone,  it  was  to 
denounce  "the  poor  taste"  and  "undemo- 
cratic behavior"  and  "discourtesy"  of  the 
liecklers  and  demonstrators  Not  one  of  the 
senators  demanded  over  the  loudspeaker  that 
the  Viet  Cong  flags  be  removed  !rom  the 
premises. 

Though  the  main  theme  of  the  Hilton 
meeting  was  supposed  to  be  "peace."  it  actu- 
ally was  an  anti-.\BM  system  and  anti-Viot 
Nam  war  propaganda  affair.  There  were 
morning  and  afternoon  discussions  on  sub- 
jects such  as  "Is  -America  Becoming  a  Mili- 
taristic Society?"  and  "Can  We  Build  an 
Effective  Constituency  for  Peace"' '  .md  "'-Are 
National  Self-interest  i.nd  \V<  rid  Peace 
Compatible?" 

Among  unchallenged  statements  made  at 
the  convocation   panel   discussions  were: 

Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin.  Jr..  chaplain. 
■Vale  University;  "Marx  was  essentially  right 
when  he  said  rehgion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people," 

Betty  Goetz  Lall:  "We  must  ■w.-ork  up 
enough  lobby  so  that  :t  becomes  competitor 


to  the  defense  establishment  I  learned  In 
the  Soviet  Union  last  year  that  they  have  -i 
new  approach  to  the  international  law  of 
disarmament  They  said.  We  will  add  treaty 
by  treaty  and  the  sum  total  will  become 
international  law.'  ...  I  offer  it  as  a  possible 
.substitute  for  limiting  offensive  and  defen- 
.'.ive  weapons. 

Dr.  Jerome  B  Wiesner:  "Just  as  we  can 
unilaterally  escalate,  v.e  can  unilaterally  de- 
escalate.  I  would  like  to  invite  my  Russian 
friends  to  come  over  here  and  see  .some  empty 
missile  holes.  Even  if  they  didn't  reduce, 
maybe  we  can.  Maybe  we  can  iiave  u  disarma- 
ment treaty  by  ourselves:  maybe  v:e  can  have 
two  peace  races,  one  between  ourselves  "^^'ith 
the  Armed  Services  C'jmnilttee  and  <ine  with 
the   Soviet    Union  The   US     pioneered 

both  ijfTensive  .iiid  defensive  .systems.  .  .  . 
The  U..S  IS  running  an  arms  race  with  itself." 
Howard  Zin.n.  professor  of  government  .it 
Fioston  University:  "  .\t  this  moment  we  are 
the  Italians,  the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  of 
1936.  We  have  the  title  'robber  oi  our  time  '  " 
Richard  M.  PfetTer,  Fellow  of  .Adlal  Steven- 
son Institute,  rese.'.rch  fellow  at  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School:  "".America  is  ,in  im- 
l)eriali.st  jjo-wer  We  should  withdraw  from 
Viet  Nam  unilaterally  and  immediately.  We 
liave  tailed  to  understand  M.io  Tse-tung.  one 
of  the  great  men  of  our  century." 

Well,  that  was  about  the  drift  o(  the  Hilton 
Peace  Convocat.on.  Nobody  said  a  word  m 
jiralse  of  the  United  States,  not  even  t.he 
United  States  senators,  and  not  one  of  them 
said  .1  word  over  the  microphone  about  the 
absence  of  the  .American  Hag  and  iirescnce 
of  the  Viet  Cong  flag. 

Breathes  there  ;"in  America,  with  soul  so 
dead,  who  never  to  itself  hath  said.  "Can 
these  be  our  own.  our  native  sons?" 
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Tlie  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 

rhe  Reverend  Earl  S.  Cox.  Colonial 
Beach  Baptist  Church.  Colonial  Beach, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

-Mmighty  God.  our  Father,  we  come 
this  day  with  grateful,  but  unhappy 
hearts.  Grateful  for  the  free  land  in 
which  we  live,  unhappy  because  many 
still  live  without  the  freedom  that  we 
know.  We  ask  that  Thy  spirit  strive 
mightily  with  the  leaders  of  all  nations 
as  they  seek  means  whereby  all  men 
might  live  free  and  at  peace  with  one 
anotlier. 

Impress  upon  our  minds  that  we  inust 
first  be  at  peace  with  Thee.  That  freedom 
exists  only  as  it  exists  everywhere.  That 
the  -strcnruh  of  our  Nation  lies  in  the 
inteftrity  of  iier  people.  That  peace  is 
bo:  n  out  of  righteousness. 

Lord,  today  is  ours.  Give  special 
strength  and  wisdom  to  those  who  lead 
our  Nation.  Fill  tnem  with  Thy  spirit 
that  Thy  will  might  be  done.  We  make 
our  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  lor  His  sake.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  .■-ection  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  loilowmg 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  ot  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  714.  An  act  to  designate  the  Ventana 
Wilderness.  Los  Padres  -Vatioiial  Forest,  m 
the  State  of  California. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    nf    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message   from   the   Senate   by   Mr. 
.Erring toti.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


THE    LATE     MRS.    HAMILTON    ?TSH 

'Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  aivcn 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  this  morning  to  learn  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Julia  Fish,  wife  of  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York. 

To  our  esteemed  colleague  and  his  chil- 
dren, may  I  express  the  heartfelt  .sym- 
pathy of  his  freshman  colleagues  of  the 
91st  Club  and  indeed,  all  Members  of 
this  House.  May  the  s^ood  Lord  in  whose 
arms  Julia  rests  uive  strength  to  sustain 
him  during  this  time  of  preat  sorrow  and 
a  time  which  is.  indeed  a  time  of  our 
sorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  t:entleman  from 
Connecticut  yield'? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  -Speaker. 
I  torn  the  ::entleman  from  Connecticut 
in  expressing  to  H.^m  Fish  and  his  family 
our  deepest  condolences.  It  was  ray  priv- 
ileue  to  know  Mrs.  Fish  and  to  -see  her 
many  times  durinc:  1968  and  subse- 
cjuently.  She  was  a  wondoi'lul  vife  r.r.d  a 
wonderful  mother.  Her  loss  will  be  deeply 
lelt  by  all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie 
'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  V.-EICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
.euishcd  maionty  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  h.earts 
of  all  of  us  CO  out  to  our  colleague  and 
h;s  children  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  such  a  tragic  accident.  We  were  all 
shocked  when  the  news  of  Mrs.  Fish's 
death  reached  us.  May  CJod  be  v.-ith  her 
lamily  durum  this  time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  HUXGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  L:entle- 
:nan  irom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
icr  yicldina. 

.^Ir.  Speaker,  ps  one  of  the  cclicaaurs  nf 
Mr,  Fish  in  the  Committee  en  the  Judi- 
ci,iry,  ve  have  all  r.uickly  coir.e  to  know 
him.  and  he  is  an  extremely  able  man.  We 
all  extend  sympathy  to  h.im  at  this  i:me. 


TAX    BENEFITS    FOR    SERVICE^!LN 

'Mr.    WOLFF    asked    and    v.-as    aiven 
licrmission  to  address  the  House  for   1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoas  matter  > 
Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  our  tax 
laws  provide  appropriate  benefits  to 
servicemen  stationed  in  and  around 
Vietnam.  But,  Inexplicably,  those  same 
tax  laws  do  not  provide  similar  benefits 
to  servicemen  in  and  around  Korea 

I  am  today  Introducing  IcKlsIation  to 
correct  this  inequity. 

The  imhappy  fact  Is  that  Korea  con- 
tinues to  be  a  hostile  area  in  which  the 
tenuous  peace  ls  often  broken  by  Com- 
munist attacks  near  the  demilitarized 
zone.  And.  of  course,  the  ill-fated  Pueblo 
miSvSion  Is  evidence  of  the  potential  dan- 
ger that  can  befall  servicemen  on  ships 
in  the  waters  around  Korea. 

It  IS  only  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  accord  servicemen  facing  dan- 
ger in  Korea  the  iame  benefits  accorded 
to  servicemen  facing  danger  In  Vietnam. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  will  agree  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  US 
DELEGATION  TO  THE  NINTH 
MEXICO- UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY   CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication; 

March   26.   1969. 
Hou    John  W.  McCormack. 
Tfie  Speaker, 

House  (>/  Representatives, 
Wa.ihingt<m,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Spfaker  Thl.s  Is  to  advise  you 
thAt  I  wl.sh  ti'  be  released  from  my  astilgn- 
ment  as  a  Menitjer  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
(ratlon  U)  the  Ninth  Mexloo-Unlted  States 
Interpurllamentary   Conference 

I  very  much  appreciate  receiving  the  ap- 
pf>lntment  to  be  une  of  the  deleijates  from 
the  United  States,  but  because  of  some  un- 
expected circumstances  which  have  come  up. 
I  find  U  would  n><'-  be  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  Conference  and  herewith  submit 
my  resignation 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  L    Sprimceb. 


PENNSYLVANIA    NEARER    GOAL   TO 
LOWER  VOTING  AGE 

I  Mr  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  can  now 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  taken  a  big  step  toward  low- 
ering the  voting  age  Last  Tuesday,  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
gave  its  overwhelming  approval  to  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  that 
would  reduce  the  minmium  voting  age  in 
Pennsylvania  to  19. 

The  measure  will  now  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
which  has  already  passed  a  measure  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  Though  the 
two  measures  differ  as  to  the  minimum 
age.  the  Important  thing  to  note  Is  that 
both  houses  gave  their  approval  to  the 
concept  of  reducing  the  voting  age 

I  am  confident  that  the  compromise 
will  result  in  a  lower  voting  age  in  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  next  few  years  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  both 
bodies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
for  their  action 


THE  REVEREND  EARL  S.  COX 

'Mr  SCOTT  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  i 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
tiie  courtesy  of  our  Chaplain.  Dr.  Edward 
Latch,  Ln  aCfordlng  one  of  my  constit- 
uents and  friend,  the  Reverend  Earl  S. 
Cox,  the  opportunity  to  open  our  session 
today  with  prayer. 

I  have  attended  church  services  at  the 
Colonial  Beach  Baptist  Church  uf  which 
Reverend  Cox  la  the  pastor  and  have 
spoken  to  the  membership  of  his  church. 

These  are  very  fine  Chnstian  people 
and  I  welcome  Reverend  Cox  and  hi3 
wife  who  accompanied  him  to  our  session 


appointment  as  member  of  the 
us  delegation  of  the  mex- 
ico-united states  interpar- 
lla.me:ntary  group 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Lcjan, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr  .\LBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing t:enera]  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  7757.  SUPPLEMENTAL  MIL- 
ITARY PROCUREMFJ^T  AUTHORI- 
ZATION.  1969 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  336 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res    33t5 

K-  ('Jrrcf  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.-..  ;'!'.iun  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
t^.e  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
.'f  '..-ie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR 
7757)  to  authorize  appropnatiuos  during  the 
fiscal  year  196a  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
tor  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  contineU 
to  the  bill  and  shall  conUnue  not  to  exceed 
una  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranlclng  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 


In  order  to  consider  without  the  tuterve!i- 
tlon  of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Arnie'i 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  f.  t 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  .is 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there-o 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Tennessee.    M: 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  di.s- 
tmguished    gentleman    from    California 
I  Mr.  SMITH'  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self sucii  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  336 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  horn-  ■  i 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R 
7757  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1969  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces 
The  resolution  also  provides  for  wan- 
ing points  of  order  against  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  bill.  The  waiver 
was  provided  against  the  amendment 
due  to  thfi^  fact  that  the  original  bUl 
had  only  TOe  money  item  in  It  and  theie 
might  be  some  question  as  to  gemaane- 
ness 

The  total  authorization  proposed  in 
the  bill  is  $76  million — $62  million  for 
the  Army  aircraft  procurement  account 
and  $14  million  for  the  Air  Force  pro- 
curement account. 

Also,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  pay  and  allowance  of  not  to 
exceed  nine  persons,  including  personnel 
detailed  to  International  Military  Head- 
quarters and  military  organizations,  at 
rates  provided  for  under  section  625idi 
'  1 '  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

The  $62  million  authorization  is  for 
procurement  by  the  Army  of  aircraft 
related  items.  The  legislation  does  not 
authorize  any  additional  fixed  wing  air- 
planes or  helicopters.  The  $14  million 
authorization  Is  for  tooUng  and  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  F-5  airplane  which 
will  be  used  primarily  in  the  militaiy 
assistance  program. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  336  in  order  that  H.R. 
7757  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  S\nTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  mj'self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee •  Mr.  Anderson)  has  very  ably  ex- 
plamed  House  Resolution  336.  providing 
for  1  hour  of  debate  and  waiving  pomts 
of  order  and  the  reasons  therefore,  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  7757. 

The  puri)ose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorl;:e 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1969  for  aircraft  procurement  and  modi- 
fication The  total  authorization  cor.- 
tamod  in  the  bill  is  376. 000. 000. 

or  this  amount  $62,000,000  is  ear- 
marked for  the  Army.  Included  are  funds 
for  the  following: 
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I  In  thousands  of  dollars)  gated    active    service,    and    for    other  and   the   gentleman   from   Illinois    'Mr 

operational   Improvement*  In  the  purposes.  Abends'      will     be     recognized     for     30 

design  and  equipment  of  mllltaxy  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  minutes. 

observation  planes 6,000  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

For  helicopter  modlflcaUon 1,600  Carolina?  from  South  Carolina. 

For  purchase  of  aircraft  spare  parts  -^^   GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  RIVERS.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  yield 

and  support  material-      ------      50,800  j-eserving  the  right  to  Object,  Is  this  leg-  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Replacement  of  Government-owned       ^  ^^  islatlon  Which  is  for  aU  members  of  the  Mr.  Chairman,  Uie  bill  before  us,  H.R. 

p  an   eq    p            -                               •  crew  of  a  nuclear  submarine?  7757,   authorizes   appropriations   during 

The  bill  also  provides  $14,000,000  in  Mr.  RIVERS.  Only  the  officers.  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of 

authorizations  for  the  Air  Force.  This  is  Mr.    GERALD    R.    FORD.    Only    the  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

to  be  used  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  ofiBcers?  other  purposes. 

F-5  airplane,  now  being  widely  used  by  Mr.  RIVERS.  Only  tlie  officers.  The  It    authorizes   $62   million    additional 

allied  nations.  As  Russia  puts  more  Mig-  others  are  taken  care  of  under  the  vaii-  appropriations  for  procurement  by  the 

21  s  in  use  to  replace  the  older  Mig-17's  able  reenllstment  bonus  concept,  for  the  Army  of  aircraft  related  items.  It  does 

and   Mig-19's.   we   must   meet   this   in-  enlisted  men.  not  authorize  any  additional  fixed-wing 

creased    threat.    The    improvements    in  xhis  is  vital,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Involves  airplanes  or  helicopters.  It  does  author- 

the  F-5  will  include  improved  onboard  about  $2.4  million.  It  is  so  vital  to  our  ize  an  additional  S14  million  for  tooling 

avionics  and  annaments  and  an  increase  nuclear   submarine   program,   both   the  and  development  of  an  improved  F-5  air- 

,n  engine  thrust.  Polaris  and  attack  submarines.  That  is  plane  which  will  be  used  primarily  In 

Finally,  ths  bill  authorizes  appropria-  the  reason  why  I  take  this  unusual  pro-  the  military  assistance  program.  So  the 

Mons  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  cedure.  It  is  highly  Important  for  the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  In  this 

'or  pay  and  allowances  for  up  to  nine  retention  of  these  people  and  the  opera-  bill  is  S76  million. 

.persons  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Inter-  tion  of  our  submarine  fleet.  No  additional  funds  are  authorized  to 

national  Military  Headquarters  and  Mill-  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  this  bill  be  appropriated  for  procurement  of  mls- 

; a ly  Organizations.  These  are  such  oper-  been    unanimously    agreed    to    by    the  siles,  naval  vessels,  or  tracked  combat 

ailons  as  the  NATO  headquarters.  committee?  vehicles. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  prior  Mr.  RIVERS.  Unanimously.  The  specific  aircraft  related  Items  au- 
idminlstration   supported   the   bill;    no  I  add  this:  It  was  sent  over  with  the  thorized    are    listed    and    explained    on 
.etter  from  the  present  administration  highest  urgency  by  the  Department  of  pages  2  and  3  of  the  report.  The  aircraft 
■s  included  in  the  report  Defense  and  the  Nax^y  Department.  repair  parts  and  support  materiel  lumped 
"  Mr   Speaker   I  know  of  no  objection  Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the  at  $50.8  million  is  broken  down  further 
to'the  rule  and  I  urge  adopUon  of  the  gentleman  yield?  as  follows;   $4.3  million  to  support  In- 
,  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  creased  aircraft  operations  in  Southeast 
\Kr     ANnFTjqnN    nf    Tennessee    Mr  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Asia;  $33  million  for  Army  aircraft  op- 
Mr.   ANDERSON    01    iennessee.   Jiar.  qROSS  WUl  there  be  a  report  ac-  erations  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  cover  high- 
Speaker  I  move  the  previous  question  on  eompanylngthrSn  and  have  h^^  er   than    anticipated   wearout    rates   in 
the  resolution.  been  held'  some  particular  helicopter  subassemblies; 
The  previous  question  was  ordered.  j^j.    rjvers.  We  had  hearings.  The  and  $13.5  million  necessary  because  of  an 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  report  will  be  available  on  Monday.  increase  in  the  pipeline  requirement  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  will  be  avail-  support  earlier  than  planned  deplojTnent 
•able.  able  on  Monday,  and  the  bill  might  be  of  the  new  light  observation  helicopter 

^— ^"— ^^—  called  up  on  Tuesday?  i"  Southeast  Asia. 

„^„-^„„.„„   „.„    rr^Tunurrrrvv  ON  Mr.  RIVERS.  On  Tuesday  or  Wednes-  You  will  notice  in  the  report  that  the 

PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON  committee  added  S14  million  to  the  au- 

.\RMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  DURINQ  ""^    GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker  I  thorizatlon  bill  for  modifying  the  F-5— 

SESSIONS  OP  THE  HOUSE  DURING  ^iSdraw^VSsS-vaUon     ^' "  ''P^^''''' '  Freedom  FiKhters-alrcraft  into  an  im- 

THE  WEEK  BEGINNING  MARCH  31  ^XsPeIkErL  there  objection  to  Proved  version  which  will  be  called  the 

Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  F-5-21.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  sev- 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee  Carolina?  eral  improvements  that  have  been  funded 

on  Armed  Services  may  have  permission  There \\as  no  objection.  by   Canada,   Nonvay.   and   the   Nether- 

10  sit  next  week  during  the  sessions  of  the  ^^nds^  at  a  cost  of  more  than  SoO  million, 

„  and   by  installing  the  increased  thrust 

^i^raoTTAirirR    Tc  fh«.^«  ^hio/.H«»,  t^  SUPPLEMENTAL      MILITARY     PRO-  J85-21  engines,  a  .significant  increase  in 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to  CUREMENT  AUTHORIZATION,  1969  militarj'   effectiveness   will   be   attained 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  ,                     ,  ,,-hiio  vpf«in,ntj  tho  Hoc-rohio  ir,«-  ,-ncr 

rnrniinn'?  Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  ^^""e  letammg  the  de&.iablc   low -cost, 

There  was  no  obiection  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit-  high-utiUzation     rates     and     excellent 

There  was  no  Objection.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  maneuverable  qualities  of  the  F-o  air- 

'  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  craft. 
PFRMTSSTON     TO     CONSTDER     ON  bUl  (HJl.  7757)  to  authorize  appropria-  The  charactenstics  of  :iie  F-5  offer  a 
^^f^^f2^„^£^2il°?^^^  tinnq  f'urine  the  fiscal  vear  1969  for  pro-  relevant  solution  to  the  question  of  ,es- 
TUESDAY  OR  WEDNESDAY  NEXT.  "Ons  cunng  tne  nscai  year  lyba  lor  pro  ..  ,,     eaulDoine  our  allies  with  mbd- 
HR      q?9ft     PRnvmTNrr    <5PFrTAT  curement    of    aircraft    for    the    Armed  senuaiiy  equippmg  our  aiiies  T\un  moa- 
H.K.     9J^B,     fKUVLUiNC-T     toftuiAij  ^__-p.  ^^^  f__ -fy-p^  ,-,„rno<;p<!  em  fighter  aircraft  capable  of  defeating 
PAY  TO  NAVAL  OFFICERS  IN  SUB-  -^"I"^' ^ii?/°^^^"E,  ^     ^  I                    v,  the   advanced   threat   aircraft   disoei  sed 
MAnrATP    qiTRvrrF  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  ^'i}^  aa\ancea  inreai  aiiciau  oisptisea 
MARINE   SERVICE  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  gentleman  from  throughout  the  world  by  the  Soviets.  The 
Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  South  Carolina  need  lor  superior  fighter  aircrait  by  the 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  The  motion  was  agreed  to  forward   defense  nations   creates  a   re- 
order   to    consider    under    the    general  in  the  coMMirrEx  of  the  whole  QUirement  for  an  alr-to-air  fighter  capa- 
-iles    of    the    House    on    Tuesday    or  committee  of  the  whole  ^le  of  successfully  competing  w;th  the 
Wednesday  of  next  week  the  bill  HJl  Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  Mig-21  in  large  numbers  but  with  sup- 
-mS  !„  /„°L   Hnp  o7    TTrJLn   Qfa£;  ^"^  ^he  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  portable  costs.  The  F-5-21  meets  this  re- 
J328.  to  amend  title  37.  United  States  ^^  t^e  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  qulrement 

Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval  offl-  sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7757,  with  Mr.  The  F-5-21  is  an  aircraft  that  m  uiy 

cers,  qualified  in  submarin^   who  have  Rostenkowski  in  the  chair.  of  our  allies  can  afford  to  pm-chase  and 

the  current   techmcal   qualification  for  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  most  have  the  skills  and  resources  to  sup- 

uuty    m    connection    with    supervision.  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  port    Our  experience  with  the  rurrent 

operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nu-  ingof  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  F-5  in  15  foreign  countries  shows  that 

clear  propulsion  plants,  who  agree  to  re-  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  even  the  less-developed  nations  will  be 

main  In  active  submarine  service  for  one  gentleman    from    South    Carolina    'Mr.     able  to  support  the  F-5-21   with  high 

period  of  4  years  beyond  any  other  obll-  Rn'ERs)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  availability  rates.  All  of  us  recognize  the 
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fact  that  we  must  leave  Vietnam  just  as 
soon  as  we  can — honorably  The  accept- 
ance of  thus  aircraft  will  permit  the  sus- 
taiiunu  of  an  efTective  military  air  ca- 
pability in  Southeast  A.sia  without  our 
presence. 

Tlie  F-.3-_'l  prottram  will  also  provide 
a:\  improved  fitihter  production  base  for 
potential  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Title  rr  of  the  bill.  General  Provi- 
sions." does  not  involve  a  request  for 
supplemental  funds  for  Southeast  Asia. 
It  provides  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  nine  supergrade  positions  for 
personnel  allocated  to  NATO-related 
agencies  currently  paid  at  rates  pre- 
scribed under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  The  need  for  this 
authority  arises  from  the  decision  to 
transfer  the  subject  costs  of  mtema- 
tional  headquarters  and  organizations 
from  the  military  a&sistance  budget  to 
the  Defense  budget 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  ad- 
ministration has  included  in  the  Depart- 
nienf  of  Defense  oudiiet  approximately 
S-iX  miUion  of  funding  for  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  to  support  the 
U  S  share  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  NATO 

If  the  appropriations  for  this,  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  the  military  assistance  program, 
then  the  authorizing  lei^islation  for  these 
positions  would  no  longer  oe  vabd.  and 
the  holders  of  these  positions  would  have 
to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  ijrade  15 
I  a*iree  with  the  admimstratlon  posi- 
tion that  the  expenses  are  Incurred  be- 
cause of  militan.'  functioninjj  of  our  own 
Armed  Forces  and  are  not.  In  fact,  of 
piiman.-  assistance  to  other  parttcipatlnR 
countries  Thus  the  funding  should  be 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  rather 
than  as  a  portion  of  the  military  assist- 
ance proBir.ixn  We  have  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  as  is  shown  by  our 
report,  and  tr.ere  is  no  obfcction  on  their 
part  for  this  bill  to  authorizing  these 
nine  positions 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  request  for  a 
rather  austere  supplemental  appropria- 
tions authorization  to  support  our  efTorts 
In  Southeast  Asia  The  request  earlier 
submitted  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr  Clifford,  was  revievired  in 
detail  ar.d  approved  by  Secretary  Laird 
and  his  Deputy.  Mr   Packard. 

I  urt,e  the  Membeis  to  support  this 
supplemental  authorization  bill. 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  queotion. 

Mr  KOCH  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  What  I 
would  like  to  say  is  this:  On  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  course  of  this  country's  action 
in  Vietnam— I  made  a  statement  that  I 
would  not  from  this  point  on — although 
I  am  only  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — that  I  would 
not  vote  for  a  single  dollar  for  Vietnam 
war  appropriations. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  particularly  emphasized 


the  fact  that  these  moneys  would  be  used 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  I  assume  he  in- 
cludes the  Vietnamese  war 

If  that  is  the  situation,  then  I  would 
be  opposed  to  such  appropriation  in  its 
entirety,  because  I  am  not  able  to  .sepa- 
rate what  will  be  used  in  Vietnam  and 
what  will  be  used  elsewhere. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  thi'  dl.stln- 
gulshed  gentleman  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  defense  appropriations  I  .sup- 
port them  I  servod,  myself,  in  World 
War  II  as  a  combat  infantr>-man  I  know 
how  important  our  defense  needs  are. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  the  War  in  Vietnam 
I  think  it  is  an  unconscionable  war.  I 
think  it  IS  an  Immoral  war  and  I  believe 
we  cannot  wait  for  Pre.sident  Nixon  or 
his  administration  to  Ket  us  out  of  it  I 
want  this  Congress,  myself  included,  to 
do  .something  to  demonstrate  how  our 
opposition  to  the  pn-sent  situation  as  It 
exists  in  Vietnam 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
one  single  dollar  of  this  appropriation 
will  be  used  in  Vietnam'' 

Mr  RIVERS.  As  sure  as  the  'gentleman 
has  two  feet  to  stand  on  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  going  to  be  used  in 
Vietnam  and  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion  We  have  over  500.000  men 
in  Vietnam  and  .someone  has  i?ot  to  pro- 
vide for  them  and  I  am  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose our  men  to  the  daimers  in  that  part 
of  the  world  without  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  materiel  which  they  needed 
yesterday  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has 
got  UJ  live  with  his  conscience  and  that 
Is  his  business.  I  do  not  impugn  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  nor  do  I  depreciate 
any  of  his  efforts  But  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  vote  for  this  bill,  that 
is  his  prerogative. 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentle  man  yield  further.' 

Mr  RIVERS  Of  course  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KOCH  I  would  like  for  the  gentle- 
man  to  know  that  the  depth  of  my  feel- 
ings and  love  for  lliis  couriti-y  and  the 
security  of  our  soldiers  are,  I  believe,  as 
strong  as  are  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  No  question  about  it.  I 
am  suie  of  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  And  the  depth  of  my  feel- 
ings for  the  defense  of  my  country  are- 
as strong  as  anyone  in  this  House  I  love 
this  country 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  k;iow  you  are  con- 
cerned about  it. 

Mr  KOCH  It  is  because  I  love  this 
country  that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
moral  position  I  thmk  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam is  immoral  and  unconscionable 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  I  ought  not  to  vote  a  single  dollar  to 
be  used  In  an  immoral  and  unconsciona- 
ble war ' 

-Mr  RIVERS  I  thank  the  Kentleman 
for  his  contribution.  But  I  am  not  uoing 
to  get  ui  any  argument  with  the  centle- 
nian  The  gentleman  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
The  gentleman  has  to  live  with  his  own 
conscience.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
genltemaii  I  have  been  delighted  to  yield 
to  him  and  I  would  not  want  him  to  leel 
for  a  million  dollars  that  I  do  not  want 
him  to  believe  in  what  he  believes.  I  iiave 
no  quarrel  with  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVER.s  I  yield  to  thr  di.Mm- 
guished  u'entleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  CiROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  the  $14  million.  I  take  it 
that  this  in  the  nature  of  a  deficiency 
aiithoruatlon:  that  is,  the  S62  million  is 
111  the  nature  of  a  deficiency  because  of 
the  tailure  to  appropnate  eiu)Ui:h  money 
last  year  to  take  care  of  the  needs  set 
forth  in   the  bilP 

Mr  RIVERS  I  would  .say  to  the  .gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  that  w.is  not  en- 
tirely the  case. 

Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  m  this 
way  We  cannot  estimate  the  wearing  out 
of  helicopter  parts,  because  there  is  .some 
calculated  risk  involved  Part  of  this  i.s 
due  to  wear  and  tear,  and  part  of  it  for 
mudillcations  to  improve  the  equipment 
Mr  GROSS.  Due  to  unexpected  .iii- 
cr^ft  k)s.ses  in  Vietnam,  the  -.entleman 
i.s  saym:^,  I  a.ssume' 

Mr  RI\'ERS  We  have  lost  quite  a  bit 
in  this  offensive  that  is  goina  on  now.  We 
have  lost  an  awful  lot  of  things  that  we 
did  not  anticipate,  but  this  is  not  m  the 
manner  of  a  dedciencv  appropriation 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  uen- 
tlcman  will  yield  further,  I  iiave  been 
concerned — as  have  other  mcmbtrs  o: 
the  Committee  on  Post  (Dtflce  and  Civu 
Service— about  the  transferring  of  nine 
supergrades  from  NATO.  I  am  satLsfied 
With  the  letter  which  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Semce  put  into  the  record  I  want 
to  .say  only  that  I  believe  the  REroFti 
should,  at  this  jjoint.  show  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  ou 
.'\rmcd  Service.-,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  are  agreed  that  this  is  a  unique 
situation,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
any  way  as  a  precedent  for  the  luturo, 

Mr.  RrV'EHRS.  Absolutely.  And  when 
we  .saw  the  possible  conilict  in  jurisdic- 
tion I  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chaii-man  of  the  distmgui.shed  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  SeiTicc, 
and  received  his  approval  before  we  even 
touched  these  people.  And  we  did  not 
want  it  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  .so  doing. 

.Mr.  RI\-ERS.  I  thank  the  ,'entleman 
very  much  for  his  .statement. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  tme 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  uentleman  irom  Illinois   iMr. 

.ABENDS)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.same 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.'-e  m  .support  ol  H.R. 
7757.  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  vear  1969  lor  procure- 
ment of  aircralt  lor  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  rising  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  this  bill.  I  do  so  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  Mr  B.mesi. 
who  presently  is  in  the  hospital  and.  thus. 
unable  to  be  here. 

After  healing  the  chairman's  state- 
ment. I  realize  there  is  very  little  left  for 
me  to  say  because  he  has  covered  this  bill 
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in  detail.  I  do  want  you  gentlemen  to 
know,  however,  that  even  though  this  Is 
.1  .small  bill,  it  required  2  full  days  of 
(.ommitlee  hearings,  and  was  unani- 
mously pa.ssed  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  feel  this  measure  Is 
essential  to  provide  the  support  required 
for  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 

.As  the  chairman  has  explained,  this 
bill  represents  $14  million  more  than  was 
requested.  We  feel  this  authorization  for 
the  additional  $14  million  will  result  In 
solid  savings  lo  the  United  States  In  the 
years  to  come,  for  it  will  enable  our  allies 
to  equip  their  own  forces  with  an  efQ- 
cicnt.  modern  airplane  to  cope  with  the 
ever-growing  air  strength  of  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  try  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
questions  you  may  have  concerning  this 
.iiithorization: 

First.  Why  should  the  United  States 
invest  .SI 4  million  at  this  time  in  an  air- 
craft not  in  the  U.S.  inventory? 

It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  that 
free  world  nations  be  able  to  maintain 
military  air  capability  adequate  to  coun- 
ter the  threat  of  high  performance  Mig's 
cii.sper.sed  throuahout  the  world  by  the 
s.iviets.  Tlie  F-5-21  is  a  high  perform- 
.iiice  improvement  of  the  basic  F-5  intro- 
duced into  the  U.S.  mutual  security  pro- 
i-iam  in  1959.  both  for  grant  aid  and 
direct  export  sales.  There  are  more  than 
TOO  of  the  aircraft  programed  for  16  dif- 
terent  U.S.  allies  Ma.ior  purchasers  such 
as  Canada,  tlie  Netherlands,  and  Nor- 
way have  invented  more  than  $50  million 
i:.  im!)rovements.  By  minor  U.S.  invest- 
ment we  can  take  advantage  of  these  and 
other  advances  now  available  to  modify 
the  F-5  into  an  improved  production 
version.  More  recently,  national  policy 
has  come  to  recOrrnize.  as  President  Nixon 
has  pointed  out.  that  the  weapon  sys- 
tems we  supply  to  our  Allies  should  en- 
.;ble  thim  to  serve  as  a  buffer  to  separate 
the  Unittci  States  iroir.  local  and  immedi- 
.ite  threats  of  ii'-;i;re.ssion.  If  these  weapon 
systems  make  it  po.ssiblc  for  the  using 
nations  lo  contain  the  threat,  the  United 
States  may  be  spared  involvement  and 
the  world  spared  the  consequences  of 
ureat  power  action. 

The  aim  is  lo  make  deployment  and 
involvement  of  U.S.  Air  Forces  unneces- 
■ary.  We  .seek  by  every  means,  to  every 
extent  possible,  to  enable  indigenous 
forces  to  contain  local  threats.  This  is 
the  policy  context  in  which  the  F-5-21 
v.Tapoii  system  was  initiated  in  1959.  It 
15  within  the  same  context  that  these 
improvements  should  be  added.  A  rea- 
sonable basis  for  establishin:;  the  market 
potential  for  this  aircraft  is  the  replace- 
ment of  the  2.000  obsolete  F-84,  F-86, 
G-91  and  P^-lOO's  currently  being  oper- 
.ucd  within  the  force  structure  of  free 
•  orld  nations.  The.se  aircraft  cannot  op- 
erate .successfully  in  an  active  Mig  en- 
vironment. Obsolescence,  high  operation 
;.nd  maintenance  costs  dictate  that  these 
aircralt  be  replaced  if  combat  capable 
force  levels  are  lo  be  maintained. 

Some  of  tiiesc  nations  may  not  buy  the 
P-5-21;  and  it  may  be  judued  i.ot  in  ihe 
bc.st  interest  of  the  Ur.itcd  States  to  make 
hiah  performance  lurcraft  available  to 
ethers.  E^cn  so.  it  is  cor.servatively  esti- 
mated that  the  F-5-21  will  be  selected  as 
'he  replacement  for  20  to  50  percent  of 
the  current  inventories  of  F-84's.  F-86's, 


G-91's  and  F-lOO's.  If  it  Is  the  upper 
number,  this  would  result  in  production 
of  at  least  1,000  aircraft.  If  it  is  the  lower 
number.  400  aircraft  would  be  produced 
or  a  potential  dollar  flow  of  from  $800 
million  to  $2  billion. 

Second.  Will  the  U.S.  recoup  its  invest- 
ment in  the  $14  million?  The  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  to  provide  underwriting  as  a 
means  of  capturing  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  market  potential  that  has  been 
identified.  A  DOD  armed  .service  procure- 
ment regulation  provides  policy  iruidance 
for  recoupment  of  R.  &  D.  investment. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  directive, 
surcharges  are  applied  and  the-  funds  .-o 
obtained  are  returned  to  tlie  U.S. 
Treasury.  Military  sales  neiiotiations  lor 
this  aircraft  would  consider  terms  and 
degree  of  recoupment,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  most,  if  not  all,  would 
be  recovered. 

Third.  What  is  the  precedent  for  the 
United  States  to  invest  m  a  project  of  this 
nature? 

The  N-156^F-5 — aircralt  was  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providiiu'  free  world 
forces  with  an  economic  and  effective 
weapon  system  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1S59.  as  well  as  for  direct  sales. 
To  date.  405  F-5's  have  been  sold  to  eight 
different  countries.  An  additional  300 
v.-ere  provided  under  tirant  aid. 

Fourth.  How  does  Conte-Lona  amend- 
ment alfect  this  proLiran;':' 

The  Conte-Lon-;  amendment  would 
apply.  Saks  or  urant  aid  jjrovisions  of 
the  F-5-21  to  underdeveloped  nations 
would  require  presidential  determination. 
Fifth.  Why  does  not  Northrop,  the  air- 
craft company  responsible  lor  this  air- 
plane, invest  tire  814  million? 

U.S.  ioreign  i^olicy  is  always  a  [predomi- 
nate factor  in  determining  the  extent  of 
military  equipment  .'-ales  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Most  such  .sales  are  conducted 
on  a  government-to-fiovernment  basis, 
and  all  must  support  ioreign  policy  and 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Necessary  and  basic  govern- 
ment constraints  limit  contractor  free- 
dom in  the  development  of  foreign  mili- 
tary business  and  preclude  contractor 
investment  risk  to  develop  these  markets. 
Government  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  major  weapon  .systems  is  there- 
fore necessary.  The  F-5  program  Iras  been 
carried  out  under  the  procedures  for 
weapon  system."-  development  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
modification  into  F-o-21  is  i^art  of  the 
same  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  answers  any 
questions  you  may  Irave  had  as  far  as  the 
$14  million  add-on  is  concerned. 

Insofar  as  title  II  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, we  realize  that  this  is  a  some- 
what unique  departure  from  the  course 
which  has  been  followed  lu  the  vast  But 
both  the  former  and  present  administra- 
tions have  recommended  funding  for 
NATO  headquarters  be  made  from  the 
Defense  budget  rather  than  the  foreign 
assistance  budget,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1970.  Title  II  is  thus  necessary  to 
continue  these  positions  to  remain  at 
their  current  levels  if  the  appropriatiuns 
are  transferred  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 


We  very  carefully  checked  this  with 
and  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill  which 
unanimously  passed  our  committee. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  no"  on  this  supplemental  military 
procurement  authorization  for  fi.scal  year 
1969. 

I  do  .so.  first,  because  a  sub.stantial 
Ijroportion  of  this  authorization  is  re- 
quired "to  support  increased  aircraft 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia"  I  believe 
that  instead  ol  intensifying  our  aircraft 
operations  in  Vietnam,  we  should  be 
slowing  them  down.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor  yesterday  during  the  special  orders 
on  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  recent  offensive 
launched  by  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  was 
a  response  to  our  inten.sified  operations 
undertaken  in  the  last  few  months.  The 
road  to  peace  in  Vietnam  lies  through 
a  ccase-lire.  or  at  least  deceleration  of 
military  activities,  accompanied  by  more 
intensive  efforts  lo  negotiate  a  jjolitical 
.settlement.  The  bill  before  us  ;)oinls  in 
ihe  wrong  direction. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  H.R.  7757  because 
certain  aspects  of  this  legislation  involve 
matters  of  foreign  policy  which  should 
liave  come  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  review.  I  refer  particular- 
ly to  the  S14  million  added  to  the  bill, 
although  not  originally  requested  by  :he 
administration,  for  the  purpose  (j1  mod- 
ernizm-i  at  U.S.  Government  expense 
aircraft  sold  to  allied  cotmtries.  This 
clearly  constitutes  military  a.ssistance 
and  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  refer  also  lo  title 
II  which  concerns  pay  and  allowances 
for  personnel  performing  functions  un- 
der the  Foreicn  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.  This  title  was  jjroi^o.sed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  leported 
out  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
without  even  any  notice  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

It  is  cs.sential.  in  my  judi^ment,  that 
the  constant  efforts  of  the  military  to 
lake  action  affecting  foreign  affairs  with- 
out adequate  ccnsultation  with  those 
responsible  for  the  foreign  jjolicies  of 
tins  country  be  resisted. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mi.  Cnairman.  this  is 
Ihe  fir.st  opportunity  we  have  had  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  consider  funds  for  the 
military.  While  H.R.  7757.  which  au- 
thorizes a  supplemental  military  appro- 
jjriation.  contains  no  ;-rovision  lor  new 
;  rocurement,  I  feel  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate lime  10  discus?  tl:e  overall  problems 
connected  v.ith  the  military  segment  of 
thr  Federal  budget. 

This  bill  comes  to  the  floor  in  the  midst 
of  a  flurry  of  i)ublic  discussion  of  na- 
tional issues.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  make  .some  recommendations  to 
tr.c:  new  administration  on  what  national 
priorities  should  be  follov.-ed  in  our  for- 
eign, domestic,  and  fi.scal  affairs. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  economy 
is  in  dire  straits.  Both  fiscal  ond  mone- 
tary restraint  are  needed  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

Tlie  core  of  the  problem,  is  not  the  re- 
duction of  donrestic  expenditures  and 
domestic  programs  which  have  already 
been  .--ubstantially  reduced  from  author- 
ized levels. 
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The  American  people,  through  taxes 
and  through  reduced  Federal  spending  on 
urban,  social,  and  environmental  prob- 
lems, have  already  undergone  consider- 
able sacrifice  in  an  attempt  to  stem  in- 
flation In  this  wartime  economy. 

In  large  mea.sure,  these  sacrifices 
have  b^-en  borne  by  the  American  people 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  that  the  target  of  efTorts 
to  curtail  Federal  spending  must  be  in 
the  defen.>e  and  the  military  field— and 
the  emphasis  must  be  on  reducing  the 
cost,  in  hves.  in  dollars  and  in  frustra- 
tion, of  the  war  in  Vietnam 

I  believe  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion ;s  concentrating  a  grt-at  deal  of  ef- 
fort on  the  solution  of  tfiis  war.  The 
President  3  responses  to  questions  on  this 
subject  have  been  forthrlijht.  accurate. 
and  honest,  as  have  those  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  picture  m  Southeast  Asia  is  gloomy. 
But  it  has  been  glix)my  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade.  The  picture  here  at 
home  grows  even  gloomier  as  the  war 
drags  on 

Many  Member*  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Senate  have  underscored  the  growing 
problem  of  inflation  and  skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates  in  our  overheated  economy 
Yesterday,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  .surta.x  for  another 
year,  and  to  delay  reductions  in  certain 
e.xcise  taxes  in  an  efTort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  inflation  He  coupled  his  request  with 
a  pledge  to  recommend  substantial  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending 

Earlier  this  week,  it  *-as  recommended 
that  an  all-out  moratonum  on  public 
works  of  every  variety  be  declared  as  the 
core  of  a  Federal  attav;k  on  inflation  and 
rising  mterest  rates 

In  the  m:dst  of  high-level  discussions 
on  the  necessity  of  making  reductions  in 
domestic  spending,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  surtax,  we  have  not 
made  any  moves  toward  reduced  military 
expenditures. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  minimum  deployment  of 
the  safeguard"  ABM  system,  costing  up- 
ward.s  of  $6  to  $8  billion  It  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  finalizing  .m  agreement  with  the 
totalitarian  government  of  Spain,  under 
which  we  would  pay  Franco  for  permis- 
sion to  maintain  four  military  bases  m 
his  country  for  the  next  5  years. 

I  understand  that  the  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  Franco  is  to  cost  upwards 
of  $100  million  in  military  aid.  The  bases 
themselves  coot  S50  million  a  year  to 
operate 

I  think  that  the  need  for  these  facili- 
ties, particularly  when  their  retention 
hinges  on  our  support  of  a  totalitarian 
-rovernnient.  must  be  very  carefully  re- 
viewed before  we  finalize  this  aijreement 
or  curtail  any  domestic  programs. 

Troop  commitments  m  Europe  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  should  also  be 
carefully  combed  to  determine  their  ne- 
cessity I  'A-as  most  encouraged  by  the 
Presidents  stated  Intention  to  seek  more 
equitable  participation  from  our  NATO 
allies  which  could  hopefully  result  in 
some  reduction  in  US  military  costs  In 
EXirope. 

But  even  careful  and  cost -conscious 
reviews   o:    these   militaiv   expenditures 
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will  produce  little,  without  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  end  the  $3.5  billion  per  year  drain 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Conditions  which  I  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  drastically  reduce  its 
manpower  commitment  in  Vietnam  most 
be  brought  about  immediately.  The  tam- 
per of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  will  tolerate  no  nmt  of  the  drag- 
ging escalation  we  have  faced  over  the 
past  3  years. 

The  U  S.  economy  is  about  to  burst. 
Inflation  is  almost  uncontrollable  In- 
terest rates  are  climbing  pa.st  record 
heighus.  And  no  let  up  is  in  .slKht  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  fed  up 
with  increased  .spending  necessitated  by 
the  war  They  are  few  up  with  diversion 
of  these  moneys  from  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
4oing  to  allow  our  pre.sent  prosperity  to 
40  out  the  window  becaus>'  of  the  exorbi- 
tant cost  of  this  war  Strong  and  im- 
mediate action  is  indicated  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  a  gloomy  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  military  status  of 
the  war.  .said  he  could  not  foresee  any 
early  withdrawal  of  American  ground 
troops 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
have  clearly  violated  whatever  private 
understanding  led  to  the  cessation  of  our 
bombing  in  the  north  Once  again  the 
cities  of  South  Vietniun  are  under  mor- 
tar and  rocket  atUck.  To  ward  otT  a 
repeat  of  last  year's  pitched  battles  in 
the  streets  of  Saigon  and  Hue.  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  ground 
action  has  put  us  on  the  brink  of  a  .seri- 
ous escalation. 

If  we  respond  to  this  stale  of  affairs 
by  escalating  our  role  in  the  t^round  war 
we  will  make  the  Pans  talks  even  more 
fruitless  and  hopeie.ss 

TJiiriefn  months  ago,  I  returned  from 
Vietnam,  urging  our  Ooverrunent  to  sit 
down  with  the  South  Vietnamese  and  .set 
a  deadline  tor  withdrawal  of  US.  troops. 
Their  battle  stations  would  be  manned 
by  US. -equipped  Asian  troops,  mo.stlv 
the  ARVN.  In  Febniary  1968.  I  sug- 
gested 6  to  12  months  as  a  reasonable 
deadline  for  the  sUrt  of  gradual  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals. 

Since  then,  our  Defense  Department 
stepped  up  efforts  to  prepare  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  for  eventual  takeover 
of  the  fighting,  but  we  have  made  no 
effort  to  set  up  a  firm  timetable  under 
which  such  a  takeover  would  take  place. 
So  far.  this  "talk  and  tight"  waitintr 
game  lias  grown  ever  .so  costly  in  terms 
of  American  lives  lost.  American  dol- 
lars spent,  and  in  terms  of  Inflation  and 
budget  acrobatics  needed  to  remain  true 
to  commitments  at  home. 

How  long  will  we  wait  to  make  the 
mdgment  that  the  Vietnamese  are  ready, 
with  our  financial  and  equipment  sup- 
port, to  resume  their  own  defense  :*  Will 
we  wait  until  the  level  of  the  fighting  has 
escalated  to  a  point  where  they  could  not 
IX)sslbly  step  into  our  shot«s  and  hold 
their  own'' 

The  time  has  arrived  for  curtailing 
US.  involvement  in  this  Asian  land  war. 
The  time  has  passed  for  waiting  and 
postponing. 


We  have  already  learned  that  we  can- 
not rely  on  the  North  Vietname.se  and 
their  Vietcong  allies  to  behave  honorablv 
or  honestly  They  serve  only  their  own 
interests  If  we  wait  until  the  Com- 
munists agree  to  make  real  sacrifices  -j 
achieve  peace  or  deescalatlon.  we  may 
wait  forever— which  means  losing  lOO  i,j 
400  American  men  a  week  for  as  long  .  s 
It  takes  This  price  is  intolerable 

While  It  is  possible  for  the  VletnaiiifM 
to  fully  relieve  us  from  the  ground  con - 
bat  responsibilities,  it  is  far  less  likiv. 
tliat  their  air  force  and  nav>-  can  be  ;ii,- 
proved  to  the  point  where  these  foic.^ 
would  have  the  same  effectiveness  as  ..iir 
own  air  and  sea  strike,  and  flrepow.- 
potential 

The  edge  that  the  United  States  h... 
sained  against  the  elusive  Communi-t 
guerilla  is  largely  a  result  of  the  fire- 
power and  mobility  of  our  air  and  sea 
forces. 

Our  ce.ssation  of  the  bombing  in  Nort'i 
Vietnam  was  a  sincere  effort  to  brin 
about  a  dee.scalation  of  action  on  both 
sides,  and  to  bring  about  meanlnginl 
peace  talks  Despite  our  hopes  and  o:i- 
understanding  that  attacks  on  Sout'i 
Vietnamese  cities  would  be  cut  back  bv 
the  Communists,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  .so  far  sacrificed  only  the  air  fare  of 
their  delegation  to  the  Pans  peace  tablr 
They  have  curtailed  neither  infiltration 
nor  their  attacks  on  South  Vietnam's 
population  centers. 

My  proposal  is  straight  forward  and 
simple  The  United  States  immedlatelv 
should  withdraw  one  combat  and  one 
support  imit  from  the  U.S.  Army  or  U  s 
Marine  contingents  in  South  Vietnam 
We  should  determine  with  the  South 
Vietnamese,  a  schedule  for  further 
;,'radual  withdrawals  to  reduce  the  tot.d 
of  Army  and  Marine  units  substantially 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Until  the  South  Vietnamese  are  con- 
vinced that  we  really  intend  to  pull  out 
they  will  drag  their  feet  and  try  to  put 
off  our  first  withdrawal  date  as  long  as 
po.ssible 

So  far.  they  have  successfully  held  us 
back  from  pursuing  any  plan  of  gradual 
withdrawal  in  earnest.  They  have  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  proper  attention  '.o 
our  economic  and  social  problems  at 
home,  and  our  friendships  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

We  should  announce  this  initial  with- 
drawal as  a  unilateral,  deescalatory  move 
on  our  part. 

At  the  .same  time,  we  must  openly  de- 
clare that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
violated  the  understanding  of  October  ?1. 
1968.  and.  that  we  expect.  If  the  peace 
talks  are  to  be  meaningful  and  mutual, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  make 
some  similar  move  to  deescalate. 

The  President  has  already  Issued  the 
one  and  only  warning  he  need  make.  He 
has  put  the  North  Vietnamese  on  notice 
that  further  escalation  on  their  part  will 
be  responded  to. 

Tt.ls  would  serve  to  affirm  our  pledge 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  our  air 
and  naval  forces  will  be  readj'  to  repel 
all  escalatory  moves  by  the  Communists 
despite  the  fact  that  we  plan  to  quickly 
scale  down  our  ground  war  participa- 
tion. 
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We  can  no  longer  arrest  progress  in 
America  because  of  our  heavy  involve- 
ment in  a  war  whose  course  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  whim  of  our  Communist 
enemies  and  by  the  lack  of  self-con- 
ildence  of  our  South  Vietnamese  friends. 

Their  dependency  on  American  young 
men  for  the  defense  of  their  country 
must  end.  The  timetable  for  ending  this 
dependency  must  be  based  on  the  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  American  people 
and  not  solely  on  those  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Within  a  few  days,  more  young  men 
V  ill  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  than  in 
the  Korean  war.  Earlier  this  week  the 
names  of  more  than  31,000  servicemen 
who  died  in  this  war  were  put  before 
tills  House. 

Increased  casualty  figures,  the  stag- 
nant situation  In  Paris,  and  the  unprom- 
ising report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  curcnt  milltarj'  situation  are  all 
discouraging. 

The  figures  add  up  to  the  need  for 
American  Initiative  at  this  point  to  break 
the  threatening  cycle  of  escalation  on 
the  ground,  and  to  end  the  continuing 
dependency  of  the  South  Vietnamese  on 
.American  lives  for  their  defense. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
h.i.N  already  appropriated  $74,139,000,000 
:  •:  fiscal  year  1969  to  the  Defense  De- 
;>.: !  tment — the  largest  military  allocation 
ill  the  histor>'  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  debate  on  the  military  appropriations 
bill  on  September  12.  1968. 1  said  that  the 
si.c  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
b  .dget  was  the  product  "of  the  outdated 
II  .d  war  mentality,  the  excessive  growth 
o'.  the  military-industrial  complex,  and, 
:i.  'St  of  all.  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
i>  'he  culmination  of  disastrously  mis- 
•;i-:en  ixilicies."  Nevertheless,  the  argu- 
!!.  nts  of  ttiose  of  us  who  opposed  this 
d;  Dioportionate  emphasis  on  military 
-;    nding  did  not  prevail. 

n  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
11.  :it  of  Defense'.';  budget  for  fiscal  year 
I!'. 9  is  the  highe.st  allocation  by  the  Fed- 
1  Government  to  a  .single  agency  in 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  De- 
.'.  .tment  oi  Defense — or  at  least  .some 
■;  ts  proponents — are  still  not  satisfied 
•.V,  h  their  billions.  For  the  bill  we  have 
bi  ore  us  today.  H.R.  7757.  asks  for  the 
a:,  liorlzatlon  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
ti  .nal  $76  million  to  the  Army  and  the 
An  Force  for  the  procurement  and  modi- 
;i  ..tion  of  aircraft. 

\bove  and  beyond  the  question  of  the 
:' .-d  for  this  authorization,  there  is  a 
-I ;  lous  question  about  what  kind  of  plan- 
:  :nu  is  represented  by  this  request  for 
lUditlonal  authorization  of  $76  million. 
r..is  is  not  a  request  for  a  supplemental 
■:.  Topriatlon  for  funds  authorized  but 

'•.  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  Items 
:  :  'Ahlch  authorization  is  sought  in  this 
ii."  were  not  even  included  in  the  Depart- 
::.i-nt's  fiscal  year  1969  budget  presenta- 
'.  M  Yet.  the  Department — scarcely  6 
mths  after  their  budget  was  consid- 

•d  by  Congress — is  back  again,  request- 
■','  authorization  for  the  allocation  of 
fimds  which  it  apparently  did  not  think 

'portant  enough  to  include  In  its  fiscal 
■'\'ir  1969  budget.  I  think  this  request 
i.emands   the  closest  scrutiny  by  Con- 
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gress — a  scrutiny  this  body  has  been  far 
too  reluctant  to  invoke  in  the  past. 

The  Army  already  has  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $735.4  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  during  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  was  appropriated  $735.2  million  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Air  Force  received  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $5.2  billion  and  an  appropriation 
of  $3.86  billion  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

Why  cannot  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  simply  shift  priorities  within  the 
budget  appropriated  to  them  by  Con- 
gress if  these  items  are  so  imperatively 
needed?  Why  do  they  seek  additional  au- 
thorization above  and  beyond  that 
sought  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
which  they  submitted  to  Congress? 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  according  to 
the  hearings  held  on  March  11  and  12, 
1969.  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Army  is  requesting  $62 
million  in  additional  authorization  be- 
cause the  need  for  modifications  of  ex- 
isting aircraft  became  clear  only  "as  a 
result  of  lessons  learned  during  the 
Communist  Tet  offensive  in  early  1968." 
The  effects  of  that  offensive.  General 
Miley  testified  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, motivated  the  decision  "in  ac- 
celerate the  Improvement  and  modern- 
ization of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam Armed  Forces."  At  least  part  of  this 
additional  authorization  is  needed,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  testimony  of  John 
Blandford.  chief  counsel  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  because  the  Army 
did  not  have  the  forethought  to  request 
the  modifications  now  deemed  neces- 
sary when  it  placed  the  order  for  the 
AH-IG  light  observation  helicopter  with 
Hughes  Aircraft.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Blandford,  "the  Army  did  not  know  what 
they  wanted." 

The  portion  of  this  bill  which  requests 
an  additional  $14  million  authorization 
to  the  Air  Force  for  the  F-5  and  F-5-21 
aircraft  was  apparently  not  sought  at 
any  time  by  the  Air  Force — neither  dur- 
ing Its  budget  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year  nor  even,  for  that  matter. 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  2 
weeks  ago.  At  page  535  of  the  hearings. 
Gen.  Duward  Crow,  the  director  of  the 
budget  for  the  Air  Force,  said:  "We  are 
not  asking  for  authorization,  sir."  The 
impetus  for  the  request  for  the  additional 
$14  million  authorization  apparently 
came  primarily  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  money  sought  would  be  used,  in 
Chief  Counsel  Blandford's  words,  as  an 
"initial  increment  for  the  retooling  of 
the  Northrup  Aviation  plant  to  go  from 
the  production  of  F-5's  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  F-5-21"  which  entails,  among 
other  things,  a  new  engine,  better  radar 
coverage,  and  the  installation  of  two 
machineguns. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  General 
Crow,  has  no  plans  for  utilizing  this 
plane  in  our  own  aircraft  inventories.  In 
response  to  a  question  from  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Pike  as  to  whether 
the  Air  Force  intended  to  acquire  this 
plane  itself.  General  Crow  replied: 

We  do  not  have  an  approved  program  for 
this  aircraft  In  our  Inventory. 


Mr.  Pike  went  on: 

So  the  purpose  of  this  expenditure  is  to 
build  a  plane  wlilch  we  can  sell  to  other 
(.-ouwt.'-lefa.  under  our  military-assistance 
progr.'ini. 

General  Crow  affirmed  that  "that  is 
the  primary  purpose" — hearings  page 
525. 

If  the  Air  Force  does  not  i)lan  to  use 
thi.s  plane  itself,  it  would  seem  that  this 
$14  million — and  the  additional  $62 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  indicated  he  will 
later  seek  for  this  plane — is  nothing 
more  than  a  sub.sidy  to  Northrup  Avia- 
tion designed  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
vert their  production  line  so  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  greater  quantities  of  the 
F-5-21  for  sale  abroad. 

This  raises  several  questions.  First, 
does  this  authorization  mean  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  not  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  now  has  au- 
thority over  the  military  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram? Chairman  Rivers  believes  it  does. 
If  he  is  correct.  I  think  this  committee's 
approval  of  a  .sub.sidy  to  Northrup  Avia- 
tion— for  a  plane  which  our  own  Air 
Force  has  no  plans  to  utilize — should 
prompt  Congress  to  question  whether  or 
not  control  of  our  military  a.ssistance 
program  should  be  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Second,  is  not  this  ap- 
propriation inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Conte-LonK  amendment, 
which  is  designed  to  di-scourage  the  .sale 
of  sophistlcaud  weaponry  to  underde- 
veloped countries?  I  think  it  is. 

More  importantly,  however.  I  think 
both  of  these  requests  for  authorization 
for  the  expenditure  of  more  funds  on 
weapons — and  especially  the  S14  mil- 
lion .sought  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
plane  which  our  own  Air  Force  has  no 
plans  to  incorporate  into  its  inventor>- — 
are  yet  another  example  of  the  tragic 
imbalance  of  our  .spending  priorities. 
While  our  cities  rot  and  our  air  is  \io\- 
luted.  while  mlUions  of  Americans  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  inadequate  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities.  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  pour  .still  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  strategists 
who  have  led  us  into  the  bloody  morass 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  support  these  requests  for  more 
money  is  to  support  our  present  budg- 
etary imbalance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  bill  and  to  turn  the 
money  requested  instead  tc  the  urgent 
domestic  needs  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar,d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vmtcd  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled . 

TtTX-E      1— PROCt-REMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  nddition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
90-500,  there  is  liereby  authorized  to  be 
•ipproprlated  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  use  of  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft  in 
amounts  as  follows : 

.MRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $62,000,000. 
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L'l.MMITTEE     \MtN[)MENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Cierk  will  report 
the  committer  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Committee  amendment  On  page  2.  line 
2  Strike  the  period,  and  insert  a  semicolon 
and  Insert  'for  the  Air  Force.  $14,000,000  /• 

The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 

to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

TITLE    U OENCRAL    PROVTSIUNS 

Sec  201  There  Is  hereby  .authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  pay  and  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
nine  persons  IncUidlntf  personnel  detailed 
to  International  Military  Headquarters  and 
Military  Orijanlzatlons  at  rates  provided  for 
under  section  625(diili  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended 

The  CHAIRNLAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Commit  tee  ri.ses 

Accnrdintjly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  .Spf^aker  havmc  re.siuned  the  chair. 
Mr  R^^'STENKdwsKi  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'HR.  7757'  to  authorise 
appropriations  durinn  the  llscal  year  1969 
fni-  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  33fi.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER   The  question  is  on  the 
ensrossmtnt   and   third   leadinu   of   the 
bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  ol  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  u'round  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quortun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  E\idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  341,  nays  21.  not  voting  68. 
as  follows 

I'Ri-.U  No.  311 
_  YEAS— 341 

Brown.  Ohio 
Brr.ynui.  N  c 
Broyhlll.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
CaRery 
Cnmp 
Carter 
Casey 
C'-derberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Abernethy 

Belcher 

Adair 

Bennett 

.■Xtlnms 

Berry 

.\daabbo 

,      Betta 

.•\Ibert 

Anderson. 

^—Blaggl 

Calif. 

Blester 

.Anderstin.  Ill 

Blackburn 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

T^rir, 

Boggs 

Ar.drews.  .\la 

Bolaiid 

A:  idr<- ■*.-,. 

Boiling 

N  Dak 

Bow 

.\:inuii/lu 

Briiico 

-trends 

Bray 

.Ashley 

Bnnkley 

.Aapuiail 

Brcxjks 

Bann»; 

Broomfleld 

Barrett 

Brotzman 

Bea.l,  .Vld 

Brown,  Mich 

Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
CleveJand 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corma  n 
CouglUlD 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Dmiiels.  N  J 
Davis.  Oa 
Davu  Wis 
de  In  Ciar7.a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Oerwlnikl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 

D1«KS 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

D<^wning 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Kckhardt 

Edmondson 

Kdw.  ards.  La 

EUberg 

Erlentxjrn 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fa.scell 

Feighan 

Fisher 

Flood 

FInwers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUUm  D. 

Fiircmau 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 
Frtedel 

F'-Uton.  Pa. 
Fuciua 
Oallflanakls 
Oarmatz 
Qaydos 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
GcxxllUi^ 
Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
tirlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubt>er 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
H/imilton 
Hammer- 
.■-■  hmidt 
Haniey 
Hain-.it 

Hai:sen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 


Bingham 

Brown,  Calif 

Burton.  Calif 

Chisholm 

(lay 

Farbsteln 

Fraser 


Hicks 

Hogan 

Hoi  I  Held 

Hiirtiin 

Hijsmer 

Hun 

Hun  Kate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

JohiKsort.  Fa 

Jone.s  Ala 

Jones.  N  C 

Kurth 

Knz«n 

Kee 

Kin« 

Kipppe 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landi^rebe 

Langen 

Lutta 

Leggett 

l.eiinoii 

Lipscomb 

Llovd 

Long.  Loi. 

Long.  Md 

Lulan 

Lukens 

MrCiirthy 

MoClory 

.M(  Closkey 

McClure 

McDade 

McEwen 

MiFall 

Mcculloch 

McKneaUy 

M<  .Vllllan 

-Ma.ss 
Macdonald. 
MacGregor 
.Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUlard 
.Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
.Matsunaga 
.\I-iy 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
.Mills 
Mlnlsb 
.Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mljre 

Molluhan 
Monagan 
Motitgomery 
Moorhead 
Mor^;B^. 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  N.y 
Myers 
N.itoher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O  Kuiiski 
Olsen 

O  Nelll.  Mass 
Otti::Ker 
Passman 
Piitman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Per Kins 
Pettis 
Phiibin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
PouKe 

NAYS— 21 
Gilbert 
Hawkins 
HelstOhki 
Kastenmeler 
Ko  h 
Lowensteln 


Pnrr 

P0llr<:k 

Preyer,  N  C 

Price,  III 

Pryor,  Ark 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuIUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  Ill 

ReUel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney.  N  Y 

RoatenkowskI 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schrieebell 

Schwer.gel 

.Scott 

Stilpley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith.  .N  Y. 

Springer 

.StBKgers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephei;s 

.Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

stuckcy 

Sullivan 

-Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson,  N  j. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tlernan 

Tur ney 

Udall 

i.niman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

V'anlk 

Waldle 

Wiimpler 

Watkins 

Wiitson 

W.icker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitien 

W  Id  nail 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Vales 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwiich 


Mlkva 


Mosher 

Nix 

Podell 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 


« 

*fOT  VOTING- 

68 

Abbltt 

I-allon 

Hees 

Alexander 

Flndley 

Reid    N  Y 

.\sh  brook 

Fish 

Reuss 

Ayres 

PMlton.  Tenn. 

lionan 

Bates 

Gallagher 

Hoonev,  Pa 

Bell.  Calif 

Gray 

Rum.sfeld 

Blatt  Ik 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Brademas 

Hnward 

Schadeberg 

Brock 

Jonas 

Scheuer 

Burti.n   Utah 

Keith 

Sebellus 

CahlU 

Klrwan 

.Smith   Calif 

Carey 

KUiczynskt 

Snyder 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Stafford 

Clark 

I. and  rum 

Teaitue.  Tex 

Cohelan 

.McDonald. 

Vigorlto 

Oolmer 

Mich 

WaMgotiner 

Conyers 

Mann 

Watts 

Cowger 

Miller.  Calif 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dawson 

MlzeU 

Wil.sor,. 

Dent 

Morton 

ChiirlesH. 

Du  t;ell 

OHara 

Wright 

Edwards,  Ala. 

ONeal   Ga 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Powel  1 

Evins.  Tenn 

Price.  Tex. 

So  the  bill  was  passed 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following' 
pairs; 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr  Waggonner  with  .Mr  Cowger 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr,  Morton 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr  Ashbrook. 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  •  t 
California. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  .Xvres. 

Mr  Reuss  with  -Mr   Bell  of  California. 

Mr   Ronan  wath  Mr   Keith 

Mr    O'Neal  of  Georgia  with   .Mr    Brock 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Stafford 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  .Mr    Bates. 

Mr,    Charles   H.    Wilson    with    Mr.    Price 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr  McDonald  : 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr    Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Carey  with   Mr.  Reld  of   New  York 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  Flndley 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr  Edwards  i  f  .Alabama. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn.svlvania  with  .Mr.  Fl.sn, 

Mr    Gallagher  with  Mr    Mizell 

Mr.  Culmer  with  Mr    Kuykendall 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr,  Rumsfeld. 

Mr  Blatntk  with  Mr  Snyder. 

Mr  .^bbitt  with  Mr  Schadeberg. 

.Mr  OHara  with  Mr  Ruppe 

.Mr    Dlngell  with  -Mr    .Sebcl;i:s 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr   Wydler 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hob 
Wilson. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Cohelan 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr  Landrum  wlt,h  Mr,  Wright. 

.Mr  Alexander  with  Mr  C'.ark 

Mr  Dawson  with  .Mr,  Powell. 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr,  Mann. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annour.'i'd 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RR'ERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ,:sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lettLslative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill.  H  R,  7757.  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection  :t 
is  .so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


Stokes 


PERSONAL  EXPL.\NATION 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  in  me 
city  of  Boston  this  mornmt:  attendir.t;  a 
fimeral  of  a  very  clo.se  per.sonal  friei:d, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  pet  back  in  time  i  't 
the  dcbatt  and  the  roUcall  on  the  aii- 
propnations  bill  for  aircraft. 
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Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  Capitol  imtil  after  the  vote  had 
been  completed.  Had  I  been  present  and 
able  to  vote  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
TODAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  this 
alternoon  during  general  debate  and 
;,)ecial  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   .T-YEAR   LABOR  CONTRACT 
SIGNED  BY  LOCAL  NO.   5 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
txtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  at  11  a.m.  a  5- 
year  labor-management  contract  was 
signed  between  Local  No.  5  of  the  In- 
du.strial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America — AFL- 
C  lO — and  the  Quincy.  Mass.  division  of 
General  Dynamics. 

.\  similar  long-term  contract  was 
y.aned  and  ratified  last  December  by 
local  No.  90  of  the  .<ame  union.  Thus  the 
6.300  production  and  clerical  workers  of 
tlie  Quincy  Shipyard  are  covered  by 
hibor-management  contracts  extending 
to  March  16.  1974. 

This  IS  an  important  labor-manage- 
ment agreement  of  unusual  significance. 
I  is  a  long-term  commitment  by  this 
company  and  this  union  to  the  future  of 
shipbuilding  m  the  United  States.  It  as- 
sjics  that  this  shipyard,  with  its  long 
a:,d  distinguished  history,  with  its  out- 
ft  mdine  technical  capabilities,  and  its 
broad  design  and  shipbuilding  experience 
l.s  totally  devoted  and  committed  to  the 
marine  requirements  of  this  country. 

I  congratulate  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany on  this  honorable  agreement  and 
particularly  on  their  expression  of  mu- 
tual confidence  in  what  they  can  do  to- 
fipther  at  Quincy. 

I  also  commend  the  employees  in  both 
unions  for  their  overwhelming  and  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  and  ratification. 

This  is  certainly  good  news  for  all  con- 
cerned: The  8.500  employees,  the  com- 
munity, the  Commonwealth,  the  Navy, 
.md  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  I  welcome  the 
statement  made  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  This  is 
j^ood  news  not  only  to  the  southeastern 
.•-oction  of  Massachusetts  but  also  for  our 
Nuion,  It  means  that  a  labor  agreement 
i.as  been  reached  under  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  good  labor-management  nego- 
tiations. The  ofiBcers  of  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Work- 
ers of  America— AFLr-CIO — and  the  offi- 
cials of  General  Dynamics  Division  at 
the  Fore  River  Shipyard  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  are  to  be  congratulated.  The  labor- 
tnanagement  stability  at  the  Pore  River 
yard  .should  go  a  long  way  in  convincing 


private  shipping  companies,  our  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Quincy  Pore  River  Ship- 
yard is  a  good  place  to  build  ships,  I 
conclude  by  saying  the  able  and  hard- 
working Congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BuRKE)  has  been  in  the  van- 
guard in  Congress  leading  the  fight  for 
a  strong  Navy  and  effective  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr. 
Burke )  in  noting  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  differences  at  the  General  Dy- 
namics Fore  River  Yard.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Ship  Build- 
ing Workers  of  America — in  particular, 
local  No.  5 — and  General  Dynamics  have 
resolved  their  differences,  and  that  sta- 
bility of  operations  can  be  anticipated 
for  at  least  a  5-year  period. 

The  shipbuilders  of  this  Nation  have 
a  long  and  glorious  record.  Much  ol  it 
has  been  written  in  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  hope  and  I  believe  that  we 
can  recapture  our  preeminence  in  this 
field. 

Our  Nation  needs  not  only  the  world's 
best  Navy,  but  we  also  need  the  world's 
foremost  merchant  marine.  To  achieve 
and  maintain  these  desirable  objectives 
we  need  the  capability  and  we  need  the 
cooperation  which  is  evident  in  this  new 
contract. 

I  join  with  Jimmy  Burke  and  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  in  congratulating  both 
management  and  labor,  and  especially 
Bob  Laney  and  Ronnie  Orcott.  repre- 
senting management  and  labor.  They 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  to  keep 
the  Fore  River  Yard  of  General  Dy- 
namics tuiTiing  out  the  world's  finest 
ships. 

PERSONAL  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  MUST 
BE  RAISED 

I  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addrc.--s  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  here  are  personally  familiar  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living  which  has 
plagued  our  Nation  almost  continu- 
ously for  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 
On  occasion  even  the  Government  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  in- 
fiation.  usually  without  much  success. 
Meanwhile,  our  national  tax  structure 
continues  to  exact  its  measure  from  the 
pittance  of  the  poor,  a  class  created  in 
large  measure  by  the  very  taxes  they  are 
required  to  pay.  Tlie  burden  of  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  silent  tax  we  call  inflation. 
rests  most  onerotisly  upon  the  working 
man  and  woman,  the  small  businessman. 
the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  young  who  are 
just  starting  out  in  life,  and  all  those 
who  for  whatever  reason  are  destitute.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws,  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  these  millions  of  citizens 
than  by  increasing  the  present  personal 
and  dependent  exemptions.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to- 
day to  increase  the  individual  taxpayer's 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  from 
$600  to  $1,200.  This  increase  would  also 


apply  to  a  spouse  and  dependents,  and 
additional  exemptions  are  provided  for 
the  aged  and  the  blind, 

I  think  It  IS  important  to  remember 
that  personal  exemptions  under  tl'ic 
Revenue  Act  ol  1913.  which  establi.shed 
the  loundation  of  our  present  lax  sys- 
tem, were  S3. 000  for  a  single  i)er.son  and 
S4.000  for  a  couple.  And  as  late  as  1939 
the  personal  exemptions  were  SI. 000  lor 
a  .single  ijer.son  and  S2,500  fur  a  couple. 
In  light  ol  .vuch  liberal  exemptions  in 
those  years  when  living  co^^l,s  were  .-mall 
in  c-omparison  to  our  i.'ieser.t  .-taiidards, 
my  proposal  certainly  is  not  exorbitant 

It  IS  a  sad  commentary  on  the  hon- 
esty of  the  Federal  Government  when 
we  see  some  of  the  very  wealthy  com- 
pletely escape  taxation  while  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  hounds  the  last 
nickel  from  the  pockets  of  the  worker,  or 
when  we  see  tiiant  fxiiancial  corporations 
evade  taxation  becau.se  they  are  tech- 
nically nonprofit  while  .-cores  of  small 
businessmen  are  driven  out  of  business 
each  year  because  "hey  cannot  make  a 
profit  under  our  tax  laws.  These  familiar 
inequities  have  suddenly  become  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  injustices.  And  I  need  not 
remind  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  un- 
less we  act  t-o  relieve  the  tax  l)urdens  of 
the  needy,  it  will  be  tairly  .said  ol  us  that 
we  .-aw  our  way  clear  to  end  our  own 
financial  hardship  but  that  we  did  not 
have  compa.ssion  enough  to  relieve  the 
.-uffermg  of  our  fellowmen.  Tliank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  GREAT  OIL  CAPER 

Mr.    PODELL   asked    and    was   given  - 
permission  to  address  '.he  House   lor   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Ml-,  PODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Humble 
Oil  Refining  Co..  domestic  affiliate  ol 
.Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  larg- 
est purchaser  of  crude  oil  m  the  United 
Slates,  has  announced  increases  ;n  the 
price  It  would  pay  for  crude,  Tliis  price 
increase  was  announceo  on  Friday. 
March  21,   1969, 

Taking  iroie  of  competitive  condi- 
tions" in  which  many  other  oil  compa- 
nies have  raised  prices  in  recent  weeks. 
Humble  has  posted  increases  between  5 
cents  and  10  cents  a  barrel  at  various 
points  throughout  the  Nation  These  new- 
prices  are  effective  right  now-. 

This  i.s  the  second  round  of  increases 
recently,  Marathon  Oil  Co,  said  i:  rai.sed 
its  posted  prices  5  cents  a  barrel  m  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  effective  March   15. 

Charming.  Smoothly  done.  Superb, 
The  oil  barons  have  sunk  another  -vvell 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Amcncar.  con- 
sumer m  a  way  to  make  Machiavelli 
applaud. 

As  the  largest  purchaser  ol  crude  oil  m 
the  Nation.  Humble  has  cracked  the 
whip,  and  the  rest  of  this  -very  com- 
petitive" industry  w-ill  follow,  in  the 
name  of  competition.  Heaven  h.elp  us. 
But  Humble  is  an  umbrella  corporation, 
buying  crude  oil  from  subsidiaries  it  owns. 
Please  note  that  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  an- 
other name  for  Humble  Oil  Co,  So  again 
w-e  see  that  a  tiroup  of  oil  barons  m  a 
board  room  have  decided  to  raise  prices 
thev  charge  themselves  lor  crude  oil.  thus 
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allowlnn?  them  to  take  greater  oil  deple- 
tion allowances.  Then  these  altruistic, 
courageoLis,  patriotic  oil  barons  will  turn 
to  the  American  public  with  long  faces, 
stating  that  because  the  price  of  crude 
oil  has  kjone  up.  tliey  will  have  to  1,'rudt?- 
ingly  raise  prices  of  oil.  tjasoline.  and 
related  products 

We  should  applaud  such  performances. 
It  is  tl\e  shrewdest,  cleverest,  and  most 
diabolical  method  of  extortion  by  an 
industry  of  the  consumins  public  ever 
attempted — in  broad  daylight  No  reason 
in  tlie  world  exists  for  this  rise  in  prices 
Let  ever>-  consumer  in  .\merica  now 
digtnng  so  deep  to  pay  taxes  examine 
thLs.  Taxes  are  high  for  lower  and  middle 
income  wage  earners,  while  they  .^tay  low 
or  virtually  nonexistent  for  the  wealthy. 
All  the  while,  major  malefactors  such  as 
the  oil  industry  gleefully  add  that  last 
straw  by  accomplishing  this  latest  ex- 
traction from  the  pockets  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  people. 

If  this  IS  public  service,  then  so  will 
your  local  sherifT  dance  "Swan  Lake"  in  a 
tutu  in  the  business  district  during  rush 
hour.  Then  .so  do  we  need  to  t:ive  distin- 
guished service  awards  to  presidents  of 
oil  companies 

Standard  of  New  Jersey  is  quite  a 
giant  In  1967.  it  paid  $166  million  in 
Federal  taxes  on  net  income  before  taxes 
of  S2.098.J83.000— or  7  9  percent  of  its 
.ncume. 

.\tr  Speaker,  today  and  tonight,  sev- 
t'lai  hundred  poor  .-Xmencan  youngsters 
will  be  arrested  by  police  throughout  the 
Nation  for  .small  crimes  Petty  thievery, 
petty  larceny,  breaking  into  a  place  of 
business,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  these 
young  people  will  be  arraigned,  brought 
to  trial,  ctmvicted.  and  .sent  to  reform 
school  or  jail.  Yet  I  do  ask:  If  we  send 
these  youngsters  to  reform  .school  or  jail 
for  such  crimes,  what  do  we  do  about  a 
major  (jil  company  that  does  what 
Humble  ha.s  just  done?  Throw  them  a 
testimonial  dinner  and  bleat  about 
patriotism  and  public  service''  Present 
them  with  a  plaque'  Or  perhapL  it  mis;ht 
be  a  siUer  wheelbarrow  for  them  to  use 
in  taking  home  all  their  loof  Let  the 
people  ponder  it.  Let  the  oil  barons  think 
about  It. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  ESTAB- 
LISH RELIEF  FOOD  FORCE  FOR 
NIGERIA- BIA  ERA 

'Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  \^as 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter • 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Would  like  to  ^peak  briefly  today  about 
a  matter  that  is  increasingly  bothering 
my  conscunce  I  speak  of  the  tragedy  of 
Nigeria  Biaf.'-a  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  starving  because  of  a  lack  of 
food  Hunger  and  death  from  starvation 
in  Nigeria  Biafra  is  not  a  matter  of  de- 
bate, the  international  relief  organiza- 
tions, the  responsible  press,  members  of 
tht  United  States  Congress  have  all  wit- 
nessed the  daily  toll  of  children,  the  el- 
derly, the  sick  and  even  mature  adults. 

Up  until  now  it  appeared  that  there 
might  be  a  reasonably  prompt  resolution 


to  the  conflict  m  Nigeria.  United  States 
policy  and  that  of  the  Organization  of 
.African  Unity  was  to  work  only  through 
the  usual  procedures  of  the  international 
relief  organizations  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing of  civilians  in  the  federal  and  Bia- 
fran  regions  of  Nigeria. 

But  It  has  become  clear  that  this  reli- 
ance on  the  usual  relief  procedures  is 
not  working.  Already  .short  protein  food 
supplies  being  flown  Into  Biafra  are 
likely  to  decrease  b^Tause  of  the  rainy 
season  which  :s  about  to  begin  and  be- 
cause of  the  aggressive  actions  of  the 
federal  air  force.  In  addition,  supplies  of 
carbohydrates  are  dwindling.  addLng  to 
the  already   tragic  situation 

In  the  face  of  this  international  trag- 
edy. I  do  not  beheve  that  the  United 
States  can  refrain  any  longer  from  ex- 
erting its  leadership.  As  the  only  major 
power  not  directly  involved  in  this  con- 
flict, we  have  a  responsibility  to  And  an 
effective  method  of  preventing  further 
starvation. 

I  have  proposed  to  Secretary  Rogers 
that  we  use  all  our  influence  to  '-;et  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  relief  food 
force  for  Nigeria  Biafra.  As  a  part  of 
that  influence,  I  suggest  that  we  offer 
transportation,  food,  and  .security  forces 
for  use  by  the  United  Nations. 

Failing  our  attem.pts  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  set  up  rehef  food  centers.  I 
suggest  that  the  United  States  establish 
such  renters  with  the  international  re- 
lief organizations  or  .-ven  unilaterally.  I 
beheve  that  we  can  do  no  less. 

Some  excused  the  failure  of  other  na- 
tions to  prevent  the  deaths  of  milhons 
of  Jews  pnor  and  during  World  War  II 
on  the  basis  that  most  people  did  not 
know  of  the  situation.  We  know  about 
the  starvation  in  Nigeria  Biafra — the 
conscience  of  our  citizens  demands  that 
we  do  something  about  it. 

I  include  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

House    cr    REPRrSENT^TIVES. 

Washington.  DC.  March   27.   1969. 
Hun    WiLLUM   P    RcK.rRS. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State, 
Waihtngton.   D  C 

DrAR  Mr.  .Secrft.^rv  Shortly  after  you  toolc 
iJHce  I  wrote  to  you  expressing  mv  concern 
.ibout  the  Trngedy  of  Nigeria 'Biafra  VerlSed 
reports  of  massive  starvation  in  the  BlaXran 
region  ot  Nigeria  .ind  in  the  Federal  area  as 
well  le<l  me  to  urge  th.it  you  and  President, 
Nixon  place  this  problem  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  for  attention  I  welcomed  your 
thoughtful  reply  ,ind  subsequent  appoint- 
ment of  a  f>ersunal  representative  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Professor  Ferguson 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  efforts 
of  international  relief  agencies  to  feed  the 
starving  of  Nigeria  Biafra  are  proving  to- 
tally Inadequate.  Even  the  limited  protein 
food  shipments  that  nre  now  reaching  Biafra 
via  Ult  Airport  are  probably  going  to  be  cur- 
tailed by  bad  weather  and  air  action  by  the 
Federal  forces.  And  short-ages  of  carbohy- 
drates, further  Increasing  the  death  rate. 
<re  expected  to  occur  In  .April  and  May  These 
food  shortages  can  only  Increase  the  already 
appalling  death  rate. 

I,  for  one  find  it  dlfBcult  to  understand  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  and  Blafran  forces  that 
stand  In  the  way  uf  eflorts  to  supply  emer- 
gency food  But  I  find  even  more  Incompre- 
hensible the  Inaction  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  .Mrlcan  t'nltv  In  the 
face  of  this  disaster  If  International  or- 
ganlzatioos  are  unable  even  to  provide  relief 


to  non-combatants,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  future  for  them  Some  excused  the 
failure  to  prevent  the  deaths  of  millions  ■  f 
Jews  prior  ^ind  during  World  War  II.  for 
example,  on  the  basis  that  we  did  not  know  cif 
the  catastrophe.  In  Nigeria  Biafra  we  know- - 
but  our  relief  efforts  remain  Ineffective.  Is  i- 
any  wonder  that  our  young  people  question 
our  commitment  to  the  moral  values  that  we 
profess? 

1  iUijgest  that  the  United  States  exert  t'::,- 
world  leadership  In  the  Nigerian  Blafrai. 
situation  that  falls  on  \i8  aa  the  only  majir 
world  ixjwer  not  directly  Involved  In  this 
conflict  I  believe  that  we  should : 

1.  Ask  for  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  .i  resolution  establishing  ^ 
relief  food  force  In  Nltierla  Biafra  on  the  basi.v 
that  failure  to  provide  effective  relief  m.iv 
lead  to  further  Involvement  of  other  coui.- 
trles  m  this  conflict  If  necessary,  ask  for 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  •  i 
consider  the  s.xme  resolution  A  vote  on  th:s 
resolution  would  show  clearly  which  coun- 
tries i^uuid  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  resolve 
this  conttlct. 

2  Offer  transportation  equipment,  foo':! 
ind  personnel  as  well  as  .iny  necessiiry  secu- 
rity forces  to  establish  relief  food  tormina. . 
in  Nigeria  Biafra  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N   and  the  O  A  U 

3  State  that  we  will  set  up  such  terminals, 
m  cooperation  with  I  C.R  C.  and  other  Inter- 
national relief  organizations  if  UN  and 
O-A  U.  won't  sponsor  them. 

4.  State    that    we    tind    unacceptable    ',!,• 

international  failure  to  provide  relief  in  faco 

if  'he  know  tragedy  and  rxert  the  strongest 

pressure  on  involved  nations  1 3  see.  that  as  '. 

.Tilnimum,  effective  relief  mea.sures  are  taken 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  United  St^ates  can 
delay  strong  positive  actions  any  further.  Tj 
do  so  would  be  to  cast  doubt  on  our  human- 
ity. Although  there  may  have  been  some 
argument.;  for  retraining  from  involvcmci  : 
m  the  affairs  of  another  country  when  It  ap- 
peared that  the  conflict  would  be  resolve! 
quickly  that  condition  no  longer  .^eems  '  1 
applv.  Our  international  responsibility  now 
is  to  the  starving  of  Nii^eria  Biafra— not  •  - 
the  political  powers  engaged  in  civi!  :,trugg,. 
I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  move  1 
set  up  effective  food  relief  centers  now.  I 
urge  you.  Mr.  Secretiry,  to  give  these  re  - 
■mmendations  your  most  careful  conslder.i- 

ttOQ. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  D  McCahthv. 

Mrmbrr  of  Congrest. 


GOVERNMENT- IMPOSED     RESTRIC- 
TIONS   ON    AMERICAN    BUSINESS 
VENTURES  ABROAD  ARE  DAMAC 
ING  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

'Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
peniiLsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 1 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker,  there  !s 
increasing  concern  that  Government- 
imposed  restrictions  on  American  busi- 
ness ventures  abroad  are  damaging  the 
economic  interests  of  our  countn--.  Re- 
straints on  US.  foreign  direct  invest- 
ments were  imposed  in  February  of  1965 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  alleviate  our 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  and 
the  drain  on  our  dollars. 

Th?  temporary'  restraints  were  re- 
luctantly adopted  in  order  to  buy  time 
to  gel  at  the  root  causes  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  Our  diflicultics 
are  owed  mainly  to  large  and  continuing 
government  offshore  expenditures  for 
defense  purpovses.   foreign   aid.   militarj- 
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assistance,  and  other  international  com- 
mitments. Our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners are  not  bearing  a  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  of  maintaining  a  defense  shield 
for  the  free  world  nor  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  less  developed  countries. 

U.S.  exports  and  our  dollar-earning 
assets  abroad  are  the  mainstay  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  private  sector 
has  made  a  net  contribution  of  $60 
billion  to  our  international  accounts 
since  1950  but  Government  outflows 
amounted  to  more  than  $92  billion. 

Restrictions  on  American  overseas  in- 
\estments  are  now  in  the  fifth  year. 
They  are  damaging  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  American  companies  in  world 
markets  while  mortgaging  the  future  of 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  President  has  pledged  that  he  will 
end  these  self-defeating  controls  and  re- 
store to  American  businessmen  freedom 
to  invest  abroad.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  has  expressed  good  intentions  for 
terminating  the  mandatory  program.  The 
question  is  when. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  assured  the 
restraints  would  be  ended  "as  soon  as 
possible"  but  we  are  in  the  fifth  year  and 
the  controls  are  assuming  the  look  of 
:  permanency.  Business  is  entitled  to  know 
:.ow  when  the  program  will  be  terminated 
so  that  companies  can  proceed  with  the 
forward-planning  essential  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  dollar-earning  assets 
iibroad.  This  is  the  proper  approach  for 
strengthening  our  balance  of  payments. 
James  G.  Morton,  director  of  govern- 
ment relations  for  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association,  astutely  summed 
ip  the  case  for  terminating  the  manda- 
tory program  in  an  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

I  wish  to  enter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  who 
has  earned  the  trust  and  respect  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  both  parties  because 
of  his  objectivity,  intellectual  honesty, 
and  grasp  of  economic  affairs: 
Statement  of  James  G  Morton.  Former  Spe- 
cial  ASSISTA.NT  TO   THE    SECRETARY   OP  COM- 
MERCE.  March   26,   1969 
My  name  is  James  G.  Morton,  Before  re- 
turning to  private  Industry  I  served  succes- 
sively as  special   assistant  to   three  Cabinet 
-'fficers  during  a  five  and  a  half  year  period 
rom  1982  to  1967  I  was  a  principal  assistant 
\3  Secretary  of   commerce  John  T.   Connor 
•:\'hen    the   United   States   Government   cur- 
tailed foreign  direct  Investments  in  February 
of  1965  and  am  testifying  as  a  former  official 
;:ivolved  in  the  program. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy 
,;nd  to  urge  adoption  of  the  bipartisan  House 
C'oncurrent  Resolutions  85  and  86  calling  for 
.in  end  to  the  self-defeating  restrictions  on 
American  business  ventures  abroad. 

These  resolutions  offered  by  Representative 
John  V  Tunney  of  California,  together  with 
42  Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
•he  House,  reflect  the  mounting  concern  over 
:he  mandatory  controls  on  foreign  invest- 
ments which  are  damaging  the  competitive 
position  of  American  companies  and  mort- 
gaging the  nation's  economic  future. 

I'he  decade  of  the  sixties  has  been  an  era 
I  unparalleled  economic  expansion  for  the 
world.  We  have  been  following  an  unwise 
and  harmful  policy  of  restnctionism  when 
we  should  be  encouraging  American  busl- 
neihrnen  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  the 
times. 


Restrlctlonlsm  represents  a  confused  nega- 
tive, and  contradictory  approach  to  the  pur- 
suit of  our  economic  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  to  the  world's  needs.  It  offers  no 
meaningful  or  durable  solutions  to  our  com- 
plicated International  problems,  only  the 
crutch  of  expediency. 

Pull  participation  of  American  companie.s 
in  the  growth  of  foreign  markets  is  luuda- 
mental  to  our  economic  well-being.  The  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  earnings  is  a  critical 
factor  in  supporting  US.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  in  attaining  a  favorable  balance 
of  payments. 

The  mandatory  controls.  Invoked  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  during  a  monetary  emergency 
will  in  the  longer  term  reduce  the  foreign  in- 
come needed  to  offset  the  large  and  continu- 
ing government  offshore  expenditures  whlcli 
are  responsible  for  the  deficits  in  uur  inter- 
national accounts. 

Between  1950  and  1967  the  net  contribu- 
tion of  the  private  sector  to  the  balance  ol 
payments  was  nearly  J60  billion  whereas  net 
government  outflows  amounted  to  &92.6  bil- 
lion. 

Dollar  outflows  for  U.S.  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment totaled  $33  7  billion  from  1950  to 
1968  compared  with  inflows  in  the  torm  oi 
earnings,  royalties,  and  fees  of  $69  5  billion 
Overseas  investments  during  the  period  oi 
our  balance  of  payments  difficulties  bul- 
warked the  private  account  with  a  net  con- 
tribution of  $35.8  billion. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  host  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  pri- 
vate sector,  rather  than  materially  improv- 
ing our  future  balance  of  payments  ouiiook. 
may  worsen  It  by  "killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg." 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  tiie  re- 
strictionist  course  that  has  pervaded  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  throughout  this  ciec.td" 
and  inhibited  U.S.  gains  in  the  worlds 
growth. 

Long-term  credits  were  restricted  througn 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  in  1963  and 
bank  and  non-bank  controls  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  President  Johnson  ;aier  in- 
voked the  Gore  amendment  to  apply  the 
tax  to  foreign  loans  by  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Voluntary  restraints  were  imposed  on  U.S. 
foreign  direct  investments  and  en  ioreign 
lending  in  1965  and  were  extended  and 
progressively  tightened  m  the  two  yea-f-s  tJ 
follow. 

There  were  several  attempts  to  restrain 
the  overseas  travel  of  American  citizens  but 
the  administration  backed  off  m  the  lace  ol 
oitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Within  the  government  the  possibility  of 
restricting  the  overseas  transler  m  Ameucan 
technology  which  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
continued  world  development  is  now  being 
examined.  This  would  add  a  new  and  tragic 
dimension  to  the  policy  of  restrlc^lonl^m 
The  inipositlon  of  stringent  mandatory 
controls  on  foreign  investments  with  crim- 
inal penalties  for  violators  was  etlected  in 
January  of  1968  by  executive  order  based  on 
grounds  of  dubious  legality.  While  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  the  mandatory  program  are 
the  immediate  consideration  of  these  hear- 
ings, there  is  the  larger  fundamental  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  lime  to  reorient  our 
foreign  economic  policy  outward  to  the  re- 
alities and  opportunities  of  an  expanding 
world  economy. 

The  hearings  before  this  Committee  will 
serve  to  illuminate  the  vital  Importance  of 
U.S.  private  investments  abroad  and  the  need 
for  compatible,  forward-looking  foreign 
trade  aiid  Investment  policies  which  will  re- 
lease the  creative^  forces  of  American  enter- 
prise to  achieve  the  maximum  benefits  for 
our  country. 

International  Investment  has  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  for  progress  In  the 
free  world  In  the  resurgent  years  following 


World  War  II.  I'he  dynamic  growth  generated 
by  capital  ventures  has  lifted  living  stand- 
•irds  across  the  continents  and  demonstrated 
vast  potentials  lor  attacking  hunger,  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  human  despair. 

International  investment  has  opened  up 
new  helds  uf  production,  employment ,  una 
Income.  It  has  broadened  the  flow  of  tech- 
nology and  trade.  It  has  .■■trengthened  the 
economic  structures  which  support  our  ef- 
lorts to  achieve  a  rational,  .■-table,  and  pro- 
gressive world  order. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  Ic.ider  in 
committing  capital,  technology,  management 
skills,  and  other  private  resources  to  world 
Llevelopment,  While  bcnclitTing  our  own 
country  economically,  our  loreign  invest- 
ments are  alto  contributing  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  Iree  world  trading  part- 
ners. 

U.S.  private  investments,  along  with  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  have  been  Indls- 
jjensable  In  establishing  the  conditions  for 
stability  and  progress  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  world,  most  particularly  in  those 
nations  which  are  our  iienuspheric  neigh- 
bors. 

American  Investment  In  other  countries 
has  provided  a  major  stimulus  to  production 
.it  home  and  abroad;  and  we  are  mindful 
that  production  is  the  wellspnng  ol  wealth. 
Continued  restraint  on  these  investments 
will  inevitably  artect  the  level  .ind  struciv.re 
of  world  trade  .ind  retard  the  growth  rate. 
Should  the  world's  growth  rale  lail  to  i-tay 
.space  01  the  worlds  growing  needs,  we  would 
lace  problems  oi  a  iiiagnitude  th.it  would 
dwari  our  balance  of  payments  ditlicuities. 
We  would  face  not  monetary  crises  but  world- 
wide convulsions. 

U.S.  businessmen  have  invested  some  *60 
billion  or  more  outside  uur  borders.  These 
iiivesinienlb  l^ave  created  ;;ud  expanded  for- 
eign markets,  urenglheued  'he  competitive 
position  of  American  companies,  .ind  m- 
creasea  the  flow  ol  exports. 

Our  offshore  producers  are  quick  to  .•-eize 
opportunities  to  create  markets  for  the  nian- 
ulactures  of  their  home-based  parent  com- 
panies and  are  constantly  increasing  exports 
by  adding  to  product  lines. 

"About  25  percent  ut  .ill  U.S.  exports  are 
shipped  to  foreign  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
of  American  corporations.  In  fact,  shipments 
to  affiliates  .iccount  for  an  even  more  tub- 
stantial  percentage  of  the  exports,  v;p  w  35 
percent  or  more,  of  some  of  our  larger  inter- 
national companies. 

The  interrelationship  between  trade  and 
Investment  lias  been  well  established,  al- 
though not  in  precisely  quantifiable  terms. 
I'  Is  an  indispuied  fact,  however,  that  our 
exports  expand  as  our  foreign  investments 
climb. 

On  this  interaction  a  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  study  observes.  "Tot.il 
foreign  investment,  now  approacnlng  slOO 
billion,  with  its  related  output  which  is  still 
larger,  constitutes  a  fundamental  link  be- 
tween the  U.S.  economy  and  loreign  econo- 
mies which  is  not  only  of  gre.iter  magniiuae 
than  the  $40  billion  of  receipts  .md  pay- 
ments recorded  annually  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  It  is  a  phenomenon  with  di- 
rect implications  lor  the  world  pattern  of 
production  and  trade." 

"The  growt.i  of  production  abroad."  the 
Conference  Board  report  notes,  'has  been  la 
fact  accompanied  by  an  increasing  sire.im  of 
exports  irom  the  United  States,  reflecting 
not  only  the  orientation  of  foreign  subsid- 
iaries to  supply  sources  within  the  United 
Stales,  .-.nd  the  Importance  of  tneir  location 
as  a  stimulus  to  and  channel  for  other  U  S. 
exports,  but  also  a  substantial  (actor  in  the 
level  of  output  in  foreign  countries,  and 
hence  In  the  rising  level  of  foreign  demand 
for  imports." 

The  United  States  benefits  from  Increased 
foreign  demand  for  imp'jrts  to  the  extent 
that  American  producs  are  competitive  or 
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that  *•?  are  the  exclusive  source  of  supply. 
Due  to  our  technoloijloal  superiority  capital 
resources,  and  the  scale  of  our  economy,  we 
enjoy  many  advantages  in  satisfying  demand 
for  sophisticated  products  Computers  and 
\   Jet  alrcriift  are  case  exiimples 

American  production  abroad  spurs  the 
growth  of  foreign  economies  and  incomes 
with  the  result  the  countries  become  better 
customers  in  the  wnrld  market  The  United 
States  share  of  the  market  growth  Is  trans- 
lated Into  more  Jobs  and  rising  Incomes  at 
home 

President  Kennedy  expressed  the  benefits 
of  broadly  shared  growth  In  his  memorable 
comment,  'A  rising  tide  ilfta  ill  the  boats  • 
That  Is  the  phenomenon  of  production  gen- 
erating wealth  and  buoying  trade  levels  in 
both  the  prxluclng  country  <tnd  the  invest- 
ing country 

The  implicaUons  of  production  and  its 
trade  effects  are  difficult  to  quantify,  but 
there  are  indications  the  Interaction  may  go 
much  farther  than  we  realize  The  benefits 
are  it  least  sufflolently  discernible  ,is  to  re- 
move all  doubt  our  policies  should  facilitate 
International  growth,  not  retard  it 

It  Is  clear,   then,  that  restraint  of  capiui 
movements    committed    to    production    de- 
presses the  level  of  trade    It  is  thus  contra- 
dictory za  restrict  foreign  investments  while 
artemptmg  to  expand  exports    That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  .ire  doing  under  existing  pol- 
icies   and    serious    harm    can    be    done    our 
exports  as  well  as  our  competitive  position 
abroad  by  hampering  our  foreign  production 
The   irrationality   of  our   policies   becomes 
more  evident  when  one  examines  the  busi- 
ness  realities   of    the   international   market- 
place   It  is  a  business  fact  of  life  that  after 
an  export  market  reaches  a  certain  scale  the 
e<-nnomics     and     other     competitive     factors 
very   otten   dictate   It   be   served    from   local 
production 

If  we  fall  to  establish  production  within 
a  foreign  market  when  business  circum- 
stances require  It.  our  industrial  competitors 
will  quickly  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities More  often  than  not.  direct  Invest- 
ment is  the  next  logical  and  necessarv  step 
in  developing  foreign  markets  if  the  product 
can  be  manufactured  economically  bv  local 
production 

In  exhorting  American  manufacturers  to 
widen  export  markets  we  must  accordingly 
be  mindful  of  the  realities  which  may  at  a 
given  point  require  foreign  direct  investment 
and  we  must  fashion  compatible  trade  and 
investment  policies  to  facilitate  the  retention 
of  overseas  markets. 

The  facts  of  trade  disprove  the  contention 
that  foreign  production  displaces  exports 
There  will  perhaps  be  a  shift  in  the  kind 
of  exports,  the  substitution  of  capital  goods 
raw  materials,  intermediates  and  other  sup^ 
plies  for  finished  products  But  we  maintain 
export  growth  and  potentials  while  deriving 
the  added  benefit  of  foreign  income  from 
production. 

This  combination  of  earnings  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  the  US  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  we  should  exert  every  effort  to 
build  upon  It  rather  than  .sap  its  strength. 
For  many  reasons  American  companies 
would  normally  prefer  to  export  than  pro- 
duce abroad  In  Western  Europe,  for  example, 
land  costs  are  frequently  exorbitant,  skilled 
labor  is  in  short  supply,  the  margin  <jf 
profitability  has  diminished,  and  numerous 
olher  business  circumstances  make  it  more 
desirable  in  many  instances  to  produce  at 
home 

Trade  barriers  and  other  unfair  practices 
denying  US  manufacturers  equal  access  to 
marker.^,  as  well  as  the  pure  economics,  have 
stron,i;v  influenced  decisions  to  produce 
abroad  The  prospect  of  common  walls 
around  the  Conimon  Market  doubtlessly 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  large  capital 
outflows  for  Investment  in  Western  Europe 
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Qovernment  policy  makers  are  well  aware 
that  trade  barriers  exert  this  Influence  and 
they  should  be  working  energetically  either 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  U  S  exports  or  to 
equalize  the  advantages  for  our  producers 
In  =.ome  countries  national  policies  have 
prompted  direct  Investments  by  American 
companies  as  the  only  means  of  creating  and 
serving  markets  for  certain  manufactures 
such  as  for  example.  In  Australia  and  Mex- 
ico, both  important  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States 

When  Luther  H  Hodges  was  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  major  thrust  of  the  depart- 
ment was  the  promotion  of  two-way  trade, 
two-way  travel,  and  two-way  investment 
That  was  a  sound,  realistic,  and  productive 
policy  and  we  should  go  back  to  It 

An  expanding  world  economy,  fed  by  in- 
creoslng  Hows  of  trade  and  Investment,  of- 
fers the  only  realistic  prospect  for  stability 
and  order  and  progress  on  which  we  can  build 
a  durable  peace 

It  IS  Illusory  to  think  we  can  restrict  Amer- 
ican capital  resources  which  the  world  needs 
while  hoping  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
which  foment  insurrection  ind  war 

To  what  avail  has  the  United  States  poured 
out  $100  billion  in  foreign  aid  if  we  are  to 
restrict  private  investment  which  has  proved 
far  more  effective  In  Increasing  foreign  pro- 
duction .and  income? 

How  does  one  rationalize  the  spending  of 
billions  to  be  the  worlds  policeman  while 
restricting  the  economic  processes  which  will 
help  eliminate  the  conditions  requiring  a 
policeman' 

We  may  well  have  miscalculated  the 
benefits  of  temporary  measures  In  our  haste 
and  anxiety  to  deal  with  the  balance  oi  pay- 
ments crisis  A  recent  sur\ey  bv  Jack  Behr- 
man.  University  of  North  Carolina  interna- 
tional expert  who  served  iis  assistant  secre- 
tary of  commerce  in  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration, indicated  that  recoupments  on  capi- 
tal outflows  for  production  are  more  rapid 
than  the  minimum  of  five  to  seven  years 
which    has    been    assumed. 

Dr  Behrman  undertook  a  fresh  calculation 
of  the  balance  of  payments  payout  period  on 
US  foreign  direct  Investment  The  payout 
is  the  length  of  time  required  lor  ,in  invest- 
ment to  generate  foreign  exchange  returns 
equivalent  to  initial  dollar  outflows 

He  concluded  on  the  basis  of  typical  in- 
vestment experience,  ascertained  from  data 
available  in  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
payout  period  of  Just  over  two  years  could 
be  Justified  The  data  included  experience  In 
the  European  area 

Actual  dollar  outlays  for  new  investments 
were  calculated  at  40  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure, the  balance  being  financed 
through  funds  abroad.  Of  the  actual  dollar 
outlay  8  percent  Wiis  used  for  Immediate 
equipment  exports  from  the  United  States, 
more  than  12  percent  for  components,  raw 
materials,  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States,  and  about  2  5  percent  in  remitted 
earnings 

Dr  Behrman  s  computations  thus  indi- 
cated the  actual  drain  resulting  from  capital 
ventures  for  offshore  production  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  abbreviated  period  with  rela- 
tively unimportant  effects  on  our  external 
accounts 

It  is  the  collective  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  that  the  continua- 
tion of  mandatory  controls  will  damage  the 
nations  economic  Interests  while  providing 
only  temporary  and  costly  nostrums  for  our 
balance  of  payments  difficulties  That  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  a  great  weight  of  experi- 
ence m  the  practical  workings  of  interna- 
tional  business. 

Every  sign  suggest*  we  are  well  beyond 
any  short-term  benefits  of  value  and  .ire  now 
headed  down  the  road  of  diminishing  returns 
As  President  Nixun  has  noted,  -Every  dollar 
of  investment  which  is  bloclced  by  admliUs- 


traUve   edict   costs   us   more   than   one  .md 
one  half  dollars  of  future  earnings," 

We  are  iiuw  in  the  fifth  year  of  Invest- 
ment restraints  and  they  are  assuming  th.- 
look  of  permanency  Even  now  the  massue 
debts  incurred  by  American  companie-. 
through  costly  foreign  borrowings  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  program  ire  being  argued  as  . 
case  for  Us  continuation 

It  Is  contended  that  future  capital  out- 
flows to  repay  or  refinance  the  huge  backh- 
of  indebtedness,  estimated  at  *5  billion  fur 
1968,  win  require  regulation;  ,tnd  thus  the 
program  feeds  on  its  own  consequences, 

Charles  E  Plero,  then  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Direct  Investment,  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ii, 
January  that  the  program  is  creating  its  owi: 
set  of  balance  of  payments  liabilities  Ho 
said : 

"Repayment  of  foreign  borrowing  used  by 
US,  companies  and  their  foreign  affiliates 
will,  of  course,  result  in  reduced  direct  in- 
vestment income  or  Increased  capital  out- 
flows in  the  future.  In  this  sense,  currei.- 
balance  of  payments  gains  may  have  beei, 
made  .it  the  expense  of  future  balance 
payments  reductions," 

There  has  been  a  mortgaging  of  futum 
balance  of  payments  pains  and  a  consider- 
able imposition  upon  freedom  of  .iction  i  : 
the   business   sector,  '   Fiero  ..cknowledged 

Tlie  .idverse  effects  go  far  beyond  balanc. 
of  payments  considerations  American  con- 
panies  are  being  forced  to  take  financial  ac- 
tions undesirable  from  a  business  .stand- 
point—borrowings they  do  not  need  the  re- 
stricting of  trade  credits  to  lorelgn  .subsidi- 
aries, early  repayment  of  loans  to  .iffiUates 
The  high  costs  of  foreign  borrowing  are 
detrimental  to  earnings  Foreigners  are  gain- 
ing increasing  equity  in  American  overseas 
business  ventures,  further  reducing  the  in- 
come flows  to  the  United  States, 

The  restraints  inhibit  our  companies  frorr 
building  and  expanding  plants  with  the  re- 
sult both  earnings  and  exports  are  retardec: 
New  projects  are  in  some  cases  postponed 
or  abandoned  and  the  opportunities  thev 
represent  may  be  lost  to  foreign  competitors 
The  curtailment  of  acquLsUlons  also  re- 
duces our  future  earnings  potentials  wh:l, 
fortifying  the  competitiveness  of  foreign 
companies  through  mergers  which  could  have 
expanded  our  markets. 

Situations  are  developing  where  lendiu  • 
sources  for  local  borrowing  bv  US  foreign 
-ifflliates  are  substantially  exhausted,  reduc- 
ing working  capital  and  hence  sales  Where 
working  capital  may  not  be  available  or  ob- 
tained at  prohibitive  cost  the  continued  e.\- 
istence  of  these  operations  is  brought  Into 
question. 

Much  of  our  overseas  investment  is  in  the 
extractive  industries  which  supplement  our 
own  supplies  of  oil  and  ore  or  which  supply 
raw  materials  we  do  not  possess  in  this 
country.  Reports  Indicate  the  restrictions  are 
causing  postponement  or  abandonment  of 
explorations  in  certain  countries  due  to  th" 
limited  exemptions  allowed  under  the  law. 

Prudent  financial  management  will  not 
permit  American  industry  to  continue  in- 
definitely the  financing  and  refinancing  of 
Its  foreign  Investments  without  being  able 
to  meet  the  commitments  undertaken.  The 
regulations  on  retention  obstruct  this. 

The  heavy  debt  load  Incurred  by  American 
companies  has  .severely  restricted  freedom  cf 
financial  planning  and  of  financial  a.ssistancc 
to  foreign  affiliates  CerUiin  affiliates  are 
under-capitalized  in  relation  to  debt  in- 
curred Recapitalization  is  prohibited  by  low 
authorizations  under  the  mandatory  "  pro- 
gram Those  companies  with  affiliates  ha\lng 
high  debt  to  equity  ratios  in  the  Schedule  B 
and  C  countries  are  placed  in  an  especially 
difficult   position 

The  regulations  are  creating  a  situation  in 
which    American    companies    are    finding    it 
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difficult  to  formulate  rational  financial  plans 
t^ir  their  foreign  operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence 
ironi  a  balance  of  payments  standpoint  are 
i.'ie  trade  effects  For  example,  a  major  Amer- 
ican chemical  manufacturer  with  world-wide 
derations  estimates  $1  million  loss  In  sales 
•his  year,  *5  million  next  year,  and  over  $100 
million  total  export  losses  over  a  protracted 
period 

While  export  losses  may  principally  result 
trom  the  curtailment  of  new  capital  invest- 
ments and  plant  expansions  abroad,  and 
:rom  diminished  competitiveness,  the 
uortage  of  working  capital  aggravates  the 
>ituallon. 

Much  can  be  said  of  the  extra-territorial 
,  iiisequences  of  the  mandatory  program. 
.-.'.ittice  It  to  point  out  the  regulations  have 
:;-.arked  our  foreign  atllliates  as  aliens  which 
wiU  make  US,  direct  investments  less  wel- 
.  ome  in  the  future. 

It  is  relevant  to  note  Representative  Tun- 
ueys  appraisal  of  foreign  reaction.  "It  is  well 
Known  that  though  host  countries  recognize 
:::e  need  for  foreign  Investments  they  also 
,.ive  shown  some  concern  lest  foreign  in- 
■  I'siors  dominate  their  economies  or  follow 
I  .jlicles  laid  down  by  local  authorities,"  he 
aid.  The  program  for  controls  of  direct 
■..reign  investment  have  given  evidence  the 
I  oncern  is  not  unwarranted.  The  assurance 
.  :  local  management  that  companies  Intend 
•ii  be  good  citizens  ring  hollow  In  the  light 
(t  the  i.Jficlal  U,S,  view  expressed  in  the 
nvindaiory  program  that  the  operations  of 
■.ese  companies  must  be  conducted  subject 
.  the  overriding  needs  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
;.  mic  policy," 

While  some  of  our  government  policy  mak- 
.  rs  have  derived  comfort  from  temporary 
I  1  lance  of  payments  gains  achieved  by  the 
program,  it  .-hould  be  restrained  gratification 
!•  r  the  United  States  is  no  longer  accumu- 
:  .ting  net  as.sets  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Historically  de-regulation  has  proved  ex- 
■.t-mely  difficult  and  cumbersome  In  our 
reaucracy.  It  is  important  that  a  firm  date 
i>i'  -et  now — not  laier-for  eliminating  man- 
i.rt^ory  controls,  recognizing  that  certain 
ir.iusitlonal  rules  will  be  required  to  phase 
(  -it  the  program  in  an  orderly  manner  which 
v  111  minimize  balance  of  payments  effects. 
(Jne  hopes  this  Committee  will  urge  the 
Resident  to  fli  a  jirm  date  on  which,  the 
:-ngram  icill  be  terminated:  simply  relaxa- 
WjU  of  regulations  would  leave  residual  In 
tiie  bureaucracy,  the  framework  for  relm- 
positlon  of  controls  as  expediency  dictates. 
If  restraints  on  capital  outflows  should  In 
the  future  be  essential  to  the  national  In- 
ifresi  in  time  of  a  declared  national  emer- 
gency, they  should  be  imposed  by  Congres- 
.si  nal  action,  not  by  administrative  flat. 

One  hopes  these  hearings  will  serve  to 
reassert  in  emphatic  terms  the  authority  of 
the  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
regulate  lorelgn  and  domestic  commerce.  In 
'he  exercise  of  that  authority  the  Congress 
ensures  every  citizen  a  voice  In  public  policy 
;.-,aking. 

The  mandatory  program  with  its  basic  fal- 
lacies, burdensome  restraints,  high  costs,  and 
transparent  failings  was  invoked  under  a 
tiity-vear-old  law  relating  to  "Trading  with 
the  Enemy"  and  predicated  on  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  President  Truman  in 
response  to  commvmist  aggression  In  Korea. 
It  would  strain  credulity  to  maintain  that 
(ii.iblous  legal  action  represented  the  intent 
if  Congress  a  half  century  later. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  he  will  end 
this  self-defeating  program  and  has  prom- 
ised. "We  will  reestablish  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  other  nations  which  our 
nvestment  curbs  have  damaged,  and  we  will 
;  ncourage  Investments  which  stimulate  US. 
'xports  and  a  healthy  return  liow  of  capital." 
For  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  to 
v.rhdraw  within  its  own  shell  and  to  stifle 
American  commerce  abroad."  he  said.  "Is 
economic  isolationism  at  Its  worst." 


The  President  merits  the  fullest  support 
of  the  American  people  in  this  determination 
Adoption  of  the  bipartisan  House  Concurrent 
Resolutions  85  and  86  will  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  curtailment  of  American 
business  abroad  should  cease  and  it  will  dis- 
credit the  policy  of  restrlctlonlsm  as  con- 
trary to  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States, 


END  UNFAIR  TREATI^IENT  OF 
SINGLE  TAXPAYERS 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  mven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  rectify  one  of  the 
inequities  now  contained  in  our  tax  code. 
At  this  time  when  tlie  Congress  is  ad- 
dressing itself  to  closing  up  loopholes  and 
making  our  tax  code  more  rational  and 
equitable,  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  would  consider  the 
inequitable  tax  burden  now  carried  by 
the  single  individual. 

Under  our  prevailing  tax  code,  married 
individuals  have  one  ."schedule  of  taxa- 
tion, heads  of  households  have  another. 
and  lastly,  there  is  the  single  individual 
who  pays  the  highest  rate  of  tax.  .<iince 
neither  he  nor  she  is  entitled  to  head  of 
household  status.  To  make  my  point 
more  vividly:  a  single  individual  with  a 
taxable  income  of  SlO.OOO  will  pay  S2.- 
354.  A  married  individual,  using  the  joint 
return,  with  the  same  taxable  income 
will  pay  $1,956.  And  the  head  of  house- 
hold individual  will  pay  S2,150.  In  other 
words,  if  a  single  individual  were  given 
head-of-household  status,  he  would,  un- 
der my  bill,  pay  S204  less  than  he  is  cur- 
rently paying.  And.  indeed,  a  single  in- 
dividual is,  in  fact,  head  of  his  own 
household  if  he  maintains  his  own  liome. 

Some  legislators  take  the  position  that 
a  single  person  should  be  at  least  30  or 
35  years  old  before  being  favored  with 
head-of-household  tax  status.  I  .'Strongly 
disagree.  Every  sinele  individual  who 
pays  over  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
his  or  her  own  home  should  be  given  the 
same  tax  consideration.  That  cost,  which 
In  my  district  is  rising  steadily,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  age. 

When  this  Congress,  as  I  hope  It  does, 
revises  the  tax  code,  its  goal  should  be 
that  of  having  everyone  pay  his  fair 
share  and  no  more.  So  let  us  close  the 
tax  loopholes  which  the  wealthy  use  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share,  and  at  the 
same  time  let  us  end  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  the  single  taxpayer. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

I  Mr.  PO.^GE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  a  dear  friend  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation— Mr.  H.  N,  Smith  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service, 

For  15  years  until  his  death  March 
13,  "Red"  Smith  served  as  SCS  State 
conservationist  for  Texas.  His  modest, 
unassuming  manner  belied  an  unflag- 
ging zeal  for  solving  resource  problems 
in  Americas  largest  conservation  State. 


"Red"  Smith  capably  administered  a 
complex  conservation  program  liiat  has 
the  largest  appropriation  and  the  larg- 
est number  of  employees  of  any  State 
in  the  Nation.  His  i:>ersonable  leader- 
ship literally  changed  the  face  of  Tex- 
as—gullies have  healed,  streams  flow 
clearer,  dust  storms  and  floods  have 
been  lessened,  grass  grows  green  and  lush 
on  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  fine  range- 
land.  Communities  throughout  Texas 
have  a  wealth  of  technical  information 
to  aid  in  their  land-use   planning. 

"Red"  had  a  remarkable  ability  to  in- 
spire cooperation,  understanding,  and 
teamwork  among  the  State's  nearly  200 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
.scores  of  special  purpose  di.stricts,  coun- 
ty governing  bodies,  and  other  agencies. 
It  can  be  noted  especially  in  the  small 
watershed  programs  in  Texas  that  more 
than  1.400  structures  have  been  built  to 
retard  flooding  and  create  new  water 
supplies  for  irrigation,  recreation,  and 
many  other  uses, 

"Red"  Smith  quietly  took  on  a  jjcrsonal 
vendetta  against  moisture-robbing  brush 
that  encroached  on  88  million  acres  of 
ranee  and  pasture  and  threatens  the 
cattle  industry.  He  directed  many  studies 
of  the  problem,  and  the  preparation  of 
five  publications.  These  publications  have 
been  hailed  throughout  the  United  States 
where  brush  is  a  problem  as  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  study  of  brush  invasion. 
causes,  effects,  and  remedies,  liut  "Red  ' 
did  not  stop  with  studies— lie  saw  to  it 
that  over  the  past  two  decades  an  average 
of  a  million  acres  a  year  was  treated  to 
control  brush. 

Mr.  Smith  .loined  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  at  Dublin,  Tex.,  in  1935.  the 
vear  that  agency  was  lornied.  after  serv- 
ing for  10  yoais  as  liead  of  the  animal 
husbandry  departmciu  at  .John  Taileton 
Agricultural  College.  He  advanced 
through  several  positions  lo  acting  :e- 
uional  director  with  wide-ran'-iini:  tech- 
nical  and  administrative  icsponsibilities 
in  Texas.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  m  1954  began  directing  the 
most  rapid  advance  m  resource  improve- 
ment in  Texas  history.  He  received 
USDA's  Superior  Service  Award  m  1960. 
In  all  this  activity  and  responsibility 
"Red"  Smith  remained  a  warm,  person- 
able individual  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  State.  He  was  a  good 
friend  as  well  as  leader  to  the  2.000  SCS 
employees  in  Texas. 

I  am  happv  that  Clyde  Graham,  who 
served  under  "Red"  Smith  for  several 
years  as  assistant  and  deputy  State  con- 
servationist, has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
him  at  the  helm  of  conservation  m  Texas. 
Clyde  for  the  past  2'.'  years  has  been 
serving  as  Director  of  the  SCS  Water- 
shed Planning  Division  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  brings  to  his  new  .lob  broad 
experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  SCS 
programs  and  activities, 

•Red"  Smith  was  a  -:reat  conserva- 
tionist. We  will  miss  him  and  his  work 
for  Texas  and  the  Nation, 


A   POLICEMAN -S   RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Mr.  WALT5IE  asked  and  was  uiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  ■ 
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Mr.  WAJLDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Robert  B  Murphj-,  the  police  chief  of 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Calif ,  In  my  con- 
gressional dustrlct  posted  a  memorandum 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  police  force 
of  the  city  of  Richmond  in  which  he 
responded  to  some  accusations  that  had 
been  directed  at  the  conduct  of  policemen 
in  that  city 

I  believe  several  paragraphs  within 
that  memo  that  describe  the  reponslblU- 
tles  of  police  officials  are  so  well  put 
that  It  would  be  wise  to  have  It  shared 
with  more  than  the  members  nf  the 
Richmond  Police  Department. 

Although  all  of  the  statement  is  of 
value,  r  particularly  found  a  great  sensi- 
tivity expressed  In  the  paragraph  that 
states: 

MoBt  of  the  work  of  poUcemen  ia  human 
management  We  come  to  our  Job  ^th  nood 
schijollni?.  aome  expertence  and  our  personal- 
ities. Our  succeaa  in  our  Job  is  directlv  related 
to  our  ability  to  wlaely  maaa*fe  ourselves, 
and  where  management  of  others  becomes 
involved,  to  warmly  manage  them. 

I  am  Including  a  copy  of  Chief  Mur- 
phy's memo  along  with  my   remarks. 
Memo 

Pebruaby  36.  1969 
To    All  officers 

Prom    Robert  B   Murphv,  Chief  of  Police 

Recently  our  department  has  received 
some  adverse  publicity,  expressed  in  iten^ra:- 
Itles.  Im  aware  that  'Mis  kind  of  publicity 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  doubt 
of  the  police  I'm  also  aware  chat  m<jet  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  embarrasfied 
and  or  disgusted  by  it 

The  purpose  of  my  writing  Is  to  encour- 
age aU  of  you  to  remain  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  buslnebslllte.  and  continue  to 
fuinil  our  responsibility  In  a  legal  manner 
It  takes  great  courage  and  patience  to  do 
the  work  expected  of  police  officers  in  to- 
dav  3  society  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
m..re  essenMal  assignment  than  that  of  p<i- 
U'-e   -fflcer 

Our  purpL**  Is  worth  much  sacrlflce  I 
appreciate  /our  displayed  abilities  to  date 
You  mav  feel  vou  aren't  understood  or  ap- 
preciated, but  :et  me  assure  vou  that  most 
Of  our  citizens  are  well  aware  of  what  we 
are  going  through,  and  will  support  us 
heartily  when  were  right.  We  cannot  expect 
anvone  to  support  us  when  we're  wrong 

I  assure  you  that  any  administrative  ac- 
tion from  my  office  will  always  be  based  on 
facta,  not  on  genera,  jr  unsupported  state- 
ments T':  my  persun.il  knowledge,  since  I960 
our  department  has  not  failed  to  hear  In- 
vestigate and  properly  dispose  of  complaints 
agalr^t  us.  We  must  remember  that  there 
will  be  eonipiaints  and  that  were  not  per- 
fect We  must  also  remember  that  the  nature 
of  our  wi  rk  creates  some  friction.  We  should 
he.p  a.wavs  to  reduce  tensions  while  oer- 
formlng  our  tasks. 

We  cannot  fall  or  refuse  to  do  oiir  !aw 
enforcement  tasks,  but  we  must  remember 
that  much  of  our  work  is  non-enrorcement 
services  to  the  communitv  We  must  be  re- 
ceptive to  suggestions  about  the  latter  kind 
of  services  We  must  be  willing  to  account 
for  ourselves  In  all  our  work 

Most  of  the  work  of  policemen  Is  human 
management  We  come  to  our  Job  with  good 
schooling,  some  experience  a:id  our  person- 
alities Our  success  in  our  Job  is  directlv 
related  to  our  ability  to  wlselv  manage  our- 
selves, and  where  management  .f  others 
becomes  Involved,  to  warmly  man.nge  them 
It's  my  hope  that  we  can  restore  and  main- 
tain a  climate  which  will  help  vou  feel  proud 
to  be  a  police  officer  In  Richmond  We  have 
a  very  flne  department,  doing  an  excellent 
job  under  5ome  very  adverse  conditions  It's 
our    individual    rssponslbilitv    to   help    keep 
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it  that  way  and  let  the  people  know  that  we 
don't  need  sympathy.  We  need  their  volun- 
tary compliance  with  .society's  acceptable 
rules  and  their  support  when  we  enforce 
their  rules  against  non-conformlsta  to  law. 
Robert  B   Murphy. 

Chief  of  Police. 


LEGISLATION   WOULD  INCREASE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEI-TrS 


Mr.  Mi'ERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  M\TERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  .social  security  let^isla- 
tive  packat^e  which  would  provide  in- 
creases m  benefits  based  on  the  cost  of 
Iivinu  as  well  as  increase  the  survivors' 
benefits  and  the  amount  a  person  may 
earn  and  .still  receive  all  the  benefits  to 
which  he  Is  entitled. 

This  legislation  would  result  in  a  ma- 
jor overhaul  of  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  now  requires  congres- 
sional approval  for  each  change  in  ben- 
efits and  qualifications.  It  includes  the 
followins,'  major  changes  in  pre.sent  law: 
First.  An  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease whene\er  the  Consumer  Price 
Indf.'^c  jumps  by  at  least  2.5  percent  dur- 
ing the  preceding  ciuaner  The  index  in- 
creased nearly  5  percent  in  1968  and  has 
climbed  nearly  20  percent  since  1960. 
This  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
congre.ssional  action. 

Second.  Incrca.se  the  amount  a  person 
may  earn  from  $1,680  to  $3,000  a  year 
without  forfeiting  part  or  all  of  his"  so- 
cial security  benefits.  The  pre.sent  law 
[penalizes  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. A  person  should  be  able  to  receive 
the  benefius  regardless  of  whether  he 
chooses  to  work  after  65. 

Third.  Increase  the  survivors'  benefits 
on  retirement  to  150  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary cash  benefits  tor  which  the  de- 
ceas«'d  .vould  have  qualified  under  social 
security  Under  pre.sent  law.  the  sur- 
vivors' income  is  cut  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  operating  the  household  mav  ac- 
tually increase. 

These  reforms  are  urgently  needed  to 
spare  older  .Americans  the  hardship  that 
results  from  inflation 

Most  older  Americans  are  defenseless 
against  higher  living  costs  produced  by 
the  mflatlonarj'  trend.  It  .seems  only  ap- 
propriate that  we  provide  these  retirees 
with  help  as  soon  as  they  are  hit  by  a 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  tlielr 
pension  dollar 

These  people  .should  not  have  to  wait 
1.  2.  and  .5  years  for  such  relief  through 
general  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  This  is  especially  so  when  the 
increases  do  not  compensate  fully  for 
changes  in  living  costs  anyway 

I  believe  that  compas.sion.  equitv.  and 
commonsense  demand  ttiat  we  stop  mak- 
ing older  people  wait  until  some  future 
Congress  chooses  to  make  good  on  cam- 
paign promises.  This  legislation  would, 
m  effect,  remove  social  security  from  the 
political  arena. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  proposal,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is 
one  which  offers  protection  for  our  .sen- 
ior citizens,  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  in  real  and  dire  need  of  positive 


assistance  against  circumstances  tlmt 
could  destroy  independence,  dignity,  and 
sense  of  purpose. 

Almost  all  citizens  are  hurt  by  rising 
living  costs.  Only  the  verj'  wealthy  es- 
cape. No  single  group  suffers  more,  how- 
ever, than  older  Americans. 

I  supported  this  type  of  approach  in 
the  90th  Congress  but  it  failed.  Hop,- 
fully,  with  the  support  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, we  will  be  able  to  rema\e 
social  security  from  politics  once  and  Uk 
all  and  provide  our  senior  citizens  witii 
the  security  and  peace  of  mind  they  .o 
richly  deserve. 


ALL-AMERICA  CITY 
I  Mr.  McMILLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   : 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting m  the  Record  a  statement  jv 
Mayor  David  McLeod  of  Florence.  S.C  , 
which  IS  my  hometown,  concerning  :,ii 
article  appearing  in  the  Sunday  Star  oi 
March  23.  19«9  It  seems  that  a  reporter 
from  the  Star  visited  Florence,  S.C,  :(  r 
a  few  days  recently  and  talked  with  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  that  commu- 
nity. The  reporter  did  not  talk  with  :::• 
since  I  was  here  in  Washington  at  th- 
time.  Also,  he  did  not  talk  with  Mayo; 
McLeod. 

We  are  all  wondering  what  the  motn.- 
of  the  editor  of  the  Star  was  m  sendii.,- 
reporter  Donald  Smith  to  Florence,  S.C 
as  he  prepared  an  uiiusual  article  th:.t 
has  no  meaning  whatsoever  other  thiii 
there  .seems  to  be  no  truth  in  connt;  - 
tion  with  the  article.  I  presume  the  :  ■  - 
porter  made  a  trip  to  Florence  to  see   1 
he  could  find  .someone  that  would  .s;.v 
something  detrimental  about  me.  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  make  any  .sense  out    <f 
the  article  as  reporter  Smith  seemed  •.o 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  get  ■■•.ll 
of  his  facts  incorrect.  We  have  a  good 
prosperous  city  which  has  almost  dou- 
bled in  size  during  the  past  10  years  ahd 
we  have  ,52.000  people  who  receive  thur 
mail  at  the  Florence  Post  Office.  b<i'h 
black  and  white,  and  they  seem  to  '>  t 
along   as   harmoniously   as   any   peojj;.? 
could  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  \V>^ 
have  .several  excellent  colored  policenn  n 
and  -several  excellent  colored  member? 
of   the  fire   department,   in  addition  \o 
three    colored    deputies    In    the    county 
sheriff's  office. 

I  didn't  think  any  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington would  have  the  gall  to  send  a  re- 
porter to  Florence  or  any  other  cltv 
where  good  relations  exist  between  all 
people  when  we  have  .so  much  confusion 
and  crime  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
As  chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. I  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
ver>'  much  assistance  from  anv  of  the 
news  media  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
connection  with  my  efforts  to  solve  the 
crime  problem. 

I  have  been  successful  in  having  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approve  approximately  900  bill? 
the  majority  of  which  vitally  affect  tlie 
Nation's  Capital:  for  instance,  a  bill  we 
enacted  last  year  granting  S80  million 
to  the  hospitals  In  Washington.  D.C , 
without  any  strings  attached. 
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We  are  verj'  proud  of  our  mayor  In 
Florence  and  the  progress  our  city  has 
made  during  the  past  12  years.  We  have 
excellent  commimity  leaders,  both 
colored  and  white,  and  It  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  we  do  not  have  people  of 
different  races  calling  names  at  each 
other  and  making  all  types  of  accusa- 
tions as  exist  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. We  have  very  little  crime  in  Florence 
for  the  simple  reason  that  law  enforce- 
ment Is  excellent,  pimishment  is  swift 
and  certain  when  a  crime  is  committed. 

Shaw  Field  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
rejjorter's  article  Is  not  located  in  my 
congressional  district  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  street  by  the  name  of 
Square,"  however,  the  reporter  states 
that  my  residence  is  located  on  "Square" 
Street.  The  mayor,  city  council  and  other 
otflclals  in  the  Florence  commimity  have 
reason  to  be  angry  over  this  article  as  It 
portrays  anything  but  true  facts  con- 
cerning the  fine  city  of  Florence,  S.C, 
which  was  recently  designated  as  an  ail- 
American  city. 

I.  of  course,  am  accustomed  to  this 
type  of  treatment  here  in  Washington  as 
I  have  been  accused  of  everything  in  the 
bwKik  by  the  news  media  in  Washington 
.since  I  have  been  serving  as  chairman 
oi  the  House  District  Committee,  simply 
because  I  do  not  hold  the  same  philoso- 
;):;y  concerning  crime  and  the  solvency 
o:  the  Nation's  Capital  as  the  news  media 
>.i\  our  Capital  City. 

I  could  write  a  book  several  inches 
tiiick  quoting  the  outright  misrepresen- 
tations and  other  accusations  that  have 
U'  en  heaped  on  my  shoulders  for  the 
sunple  reason  that  I  do  not  cater  to  these 
people's  way  of  thinking  in  connection 
with  my  position  in  making  laws  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I,  nor  any  other  Con- 
gressman, has  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  we  do  not  have  an 
o;iportunity  to  make  any  appointments. 
They  are  all  made  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ai;d  the  laws  are  administered  through 
the  Mayor,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
District  Corporation  Counsel  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  am  making  these  statements  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  people  who  read 
'.;.■.■  Congressional  Record  in  my  home- 
lo'.vn  and  in  everj-  town  in  the  United 
States  will  understand  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  certain  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  at  the  present  time. 

The  article  incorporating  Mayor  Mc- 
Lcod's  statement  follows: 

WAsniNt-TON  Star  Story  CRmcizED 

\n  article  in  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
L.:  The  Washmetou  Star  was  highly  critical 
•:  F'lorence  .is  an  .\11-Amerlea  city  and  was 
In  return  criticized  by  Mayor  David  McLeod. 

The  article,  by  Donald  Smith,  -was  to  "dls- 
co'.er  If  the  .^U-Amerlca  city  might  have 
.soiue  lalluence  on  McMillan's  (Cong.  John 
L.  McMillan)  manner  In  dealing  with  'Wash- 
:n3;ton.  Cong.  McMillan  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  D.C.  Committee. 

The  .\rtlc!e  discussed  race  relations  in  Flor- 
'  :'.'-e  .ind  was  critical  of  the  city's  action 
:r.  -his  Held. 

Mayor  McLeod  said  Tuesday  "I  have  never 
'eeu    the    gentleman    that    wrote    the   story 
r  talked  with  him  on  the  telephone. 


"Many  statements  In  the  story  are  errone- 
ous, misleading  and  are  not  at  all  factual. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  reporter  wrote 
a  story  on  Florence  and  used  the  mayor  as 
part  of  a  story  he  should  at  least  discuss 
It  with  him  (the  mayor)  before  writing  any 
such  misleading  information." 


ONE  NATION,  UNDER  GOD 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers are  in  Washington  this  week.  A 
speaker  at  one  fimction  was  reported  to 
be  Tom  Smothers',  who  is  concerned 
about  network  and  affiliate  censorship  of 
his  program,  broadcast  by  CBS. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  things 
about  the  Smothers  show  is  its  slip  from 
among  the  top-rated  programs  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  reportedly  below  40  now. 
indicating  that  perhaps  there  is  some 
relationship  between  listener  approval 
and  ratings  after  all. 

Last  Simday  night  the  Smothers  pro- 
gram began  with  a  reservation  of  their 
own  version  of  the  pledge  to  the  flag. 
Their  version  omits  'imder  God."  In 
fact,  the  only  apparent  reason  for  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  welcome  bit 
of  patriotism  was  actually  an  affront  to 
the  traditions  of  this  Nation. 

As  Senator  Pastore  noted  in  a  speech 
before  the  NAB  this  week.  ABC  and  NBC 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  own  pro- 
grams to  the  code  authority  of  the  NAB, 
but  CBS  has  refused. 

CBS  may  -well  be  concerned  about  code 
approval,  if  the  Smothers  show  is  an 
example  of  what  they  feel  is  good  Sun- 
day night  listening.  It  was  a  CBS  affiliate 
in  Chicago  which  staged  a  pot  party,  in 
an  apparent  effort  to  help  sagging  rat- 
ings there.  Maybe  they  are  trying  to  use 
a  little  shock  value  to  help  the  Smothers' 
sagging  ratings. 

CBS  has  placed  itself  in  the  position 
of  opposing  regulation  of  networks,  reg- 
ulation of  programing,  and  even  self- 
regulation  within  the  industry.  CBS  has 
written  Senator  Pastore  that — 

In  our  society  the  determination  of  taste 
and.  propriety  as  to  TV  programing  must 
be  pluralistic.  A  single  last  -vvord  would  be 
harmful,  Indeed  dangerous. 

What  about  CBS's  own  "last  word?" 
If  CBS  continues  to  refuse  any  advice 
on  programing  from  any  source  but  its 
own,  where  does  "pluralistic"  come  in  at 
all?  Far  from  accepting  a  jiluralistlc  ap- 
proach, CBS  is  saying  to  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  to  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission, 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  listening 
public,  that  CBS  will  not  listen  to  any- 
one, regardless  of  the  violence,  sex,  or 
poor  taste  Involved  in  its  programs. 

■Well,  CBS,  "under  God"  is  an  impor- 
tant part' of  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  One 
segment  of  the  pluralistic  approach  you 
cannot  long  deny  is  the  listening  audi- 
ence, and  perhaps  you  had  better  go 
back  and  read  the  ratings  again. 

ABC  and  NBC  are  not  without  fault, 
but  are  to  be  commended  for  their  in- 


terest in  arriving  at  a  voluntary  Industry 
solution.  CBS  apparently  wishes  to  con- 
tinue down  the  road  on  its  own,  with  the 
likes  of  the  Smothers  show. 

An  Increasing  number  of  people 
throughout  the  coimtry  now  demand 
Government  intervention.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve most  Members  of  Congress  would 
like  to  avoid  that  if  at  all  possible. 

Self-regulation  within  the  broadcast 
industi-y  seems  to  be  the  best  answer  for 
the  present.  ABC  and  NBC  are  willing. 
CBS  is  not.  I  suggest  that  the  American 
people  let  CBS  know  what  they  think. 
This  can  be  done  by  switching  the  chan- 
nel receiver  away  from  offending  pro- 
grams. And  it  can  be  done  by  writing 
product  manufacturers  and  letting  them 
know  what  the  public  thinks  about  such 
programs.  And  wntin.c  or  calling  the  lo- 
cal network  affiliate  and  letting  them 
know.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
local  stations,  which  are  licensed  and 
are  deeply  committed  to  good  commimity 
relations,  act  in  a  responsible  and  rea- 
•sonable  manner  to  public  opinion.  In  the 
end.  CBS  will  get  the  message.  And  per- 
haps at  last  there  will  be  .some  mdustrj- 
solution  to  a  serious  problem  of  public 
concern. 


DECENTRALIZATION  AND  RESTRUC- 
TURING OF  FEDERAL  FIELD 
OFFICES 

'  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor   1   minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  announcement  today  by  President 
Nixon  of  his  first  steps  toward  the  de- 
centralization and  restructuring  of  Fed- 
eral field  offices  convincingly  demon- 
strates that  he  intends  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign pledge  "not  to  dismantle  Govern- 
ment but  to  modernize  it."  The  field 
offices  of  the  five  related  departments  and 
agencies  which  have  been  operr'tin?  un- 
der the  iiandicap  of  a  crazy-quilt  ol  dif- 
ferent boundaries  and  regional  head- 
quarters will  be  able  to  serve  the  public 
more  efficiently.  The  public  will  be  spared 
a  great  deal  of  contusion  and  wasted 
time  m  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President's  expansion  of  the  re- 
gional council  concept  to  all  eight  of  the 
new  regional  centers,  and  his  directive  to 
other  executive  agencies  to  studj'  further 
means  of  decentralizing  decisionmaking 
and  bringing  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs  closer  to  the  people  should 
also  be  welcomed  by  the  Cnngress.  We 
have  long  urged  greater  coordination  and 
more  businesslike  methoas  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive ager.cies  that  come  before  us  for 
funding  and  support  of  their  programs. 
We  should  now  unhesitatingly  back  up 
the  President's  move  to  bring  this  abcat. 

There  will  be  temporarj-  dislocations 
and  discomforts  lor  some  Federal  em- 
ployees but  the  President's  plan  iias  min- 
imized these  and  its  implementation  will 
be  spread  over  the  next  18  months  to 
permit  the  necessarj-  readjustments.  In 
the  end  the  benefits  to  all  o->.ir  citizens 
will  far  outweigh  the  inconvenience  of 
making  these  urgent  and  sensible  changes 
in  a  system  which  has,  unfortimaiely. 
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grown  up  without  a  clear  pattern   and 
desperately  requires  reorKanizaiion. 


COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING 

-SYSTKM 

1  Mr  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ■ 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  won- 
der if  the  tientleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Rogers  I  would  be  willing  to  answer  a 
question  in  connection  with  what  he  has 
said  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question,  in  view  of  his  statements, 
which  acciiralely  reflect  correspondence 
that  I  have  had  with  officials  of  CBS,  be- 
cause of  a  hiKhly  distorted,  unfair,  in- 
accurate, and  untruthlul  report  la.st  year 
with  respect  to  the  hiuiger  question.  Tlie 
Nation  and  the  world  were  absolutely 
horrified  when  CBS  put  on  a  show  that 
opened  up  by  purporting  to  show  a  child 
starving  because  of  malnutrition  It  was 
completely  untrue  The  child  was  a  pre- 
ma:uie.  J-mnnths-old  child  The  parents 
,vfre  Healthy,  and  well  nourished.  That 
iac:  .vas  established  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt. 

CBS  admitted  that  they  did  not  know 
there  was  any  other  way    but  they  felt 
that  even  if  a  hoax  containing  untruth 
were   perpetrated  on   the   listening   and 
viewing   audience   of   the   world,   it   was 
justified  as  long  as  they  thought  their 
cause  was  a  good   and  holy  one    Later 
the   president  of   CBS   substantiated   his 
view  that  it  would  be  perfectly  all  right 
to  lie  to  the  viewing  public  if.  in  their 
opinion,  it   was  justified    So  I  am  glad 
to  .hear  the  gentleman  say  what  he  has 
said.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress   should    look    into    this   whole 
question    I  agree  with  him  that  none  of 
OS  wishes  to  inject  regulatory  authority, 
but  if  It  ci:)mes  to  that.  I  think  we  can- 
not escape  the  clear  responsibility  that 
reposes  in  the  Congress  to  do  something 
about  this  vast  network  system  that  con- 
trols 93   percent   or  more  of  the  prime 
viewing    time   of    the    American    public 
with  no  restraint  whatsoever. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma:i  from  Florida 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  thank  the 
gentleman  Judi;ing  from  my  conver.sa- 
tions  with  M>  mbers  of  Congress,  there  is 
great  concern  with  this  problem  Chair- 
man Staggers  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  said.  We  are  going  to 
look  into  .some  of  these  problems  "  And  I 
think  It  IS  very  needed 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GONZALEZ  I  vleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  have  not  .seen  the 
program  in  question  Certainly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  are  correct  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  .shortcomings 
of  this  network.  It  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate that  this  would  occur,  l)ecause 
this  particular  network.  CBS.  did  do  an 


excellent  job  the  last  two  Sundays  when 
they  brought  to  the  ..ttention  of  the 
American  people  a  two-part  .series  on  the 
growing  problem  of  pollution  in  this 
countiy 

In  their  21st  century  series.  I  thought 
they  had  done  one  of  the  greatest  jobs  I 
have  seen  in  reporting  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
great  problems  that  are  being  created 
for  our  American  public  in  this  problem 
of  air  pollution  So  on  the  one  hand  they 
do  a  great  job.  and  then  on  the  other 
hand  they  undo  the  good  they  do  with 
the  kind  of  program  the  gentleman  from 
Texits  mentioned 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  if  CBS 
will  take  care  of  its  own  pollution.  I  think 
everything  will  br  OK 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— WEEK 
OF  MARCH  31.  1969 

Mr  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks • 

Mr  ARENDS  .Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  legislative 
program  for  next  week 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  In  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  whip  s  in- 
quiry, we  have  finished  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week,  and  will  ask  to 
;.io  over  until  next  week. 

There  is  no  legislative  business  for 
Monday 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  have  House  Re.solution  270.  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  and  H  R  9328.  to 
provide  special  pay  to  naval  officers  who 
agree  to  remain  in  active  submarine 
service. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


cause  we  are  going  to  try  to  linlsh  t.'..- 
business  by  not  later  than  early  Wedn.  ■^- 
day  afternoon 

Mr  GROSS  By  Wcdne.sdavafternonr> 

Mr  ALBERT  By  not  later  than  tiui- 
and  hopefully  Tue.sday  evening. 

Mr.  GROSS  Tlien  it  will  not  i.f 
Wednesday  midnight  or  some  such  time 
asthaf 

Mr  ALBERT  That  i.s  true  unless  some 
unforeseen  event  happens  The  gentlf- 
man  understands  the  program  is  ahvav^ 
announced  with  that  reservation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  when  fiie  Hoii.p 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  .  n 
Monday  :iext 

Th,.  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  !o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


WITH         C'ALKND';. 
BUSINESS  ON- 

NEXT 


Mr  ALBERT  .Mr  Sjx'aker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  v.\ 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesd.iv 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesd;iv 
next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  •) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGN.ATION  FRO.M  NINTH  \n\- 
ICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPAF-;- 
LIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  communication: 

March  26.  1969 
Hon   John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Repr,-sentatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  .Mr.  Speaker  I  sincerely  regret  thut 
an  unexpected  tiem.-ind  trom  mv  consti  i- 
ency  will  prevent  mv  taking  part  in  the 
Ninth  .Mexico-Cnited  States  Interparl:;.- 
meniary  Conference  which  will  be  lield  in 
Mexico,  beginning  April  Jnd  through  "le 
«th.  Fur  this  reason.  I  .im  constrained  lo  re- 
sign from  the  House  Delegation 
With  high  regard.  I  .im 
Sincerely. 

F    HRAoroRD  .Morse, 
if-rnhr--  of  Congress. 


ADJOURN.MENI"     TO    .MONDAY 
MARCH  31.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  could  tell  us,  in  view 
of  the  .staggering  workload  for  next  week, 
whether  he  thinks  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  out  of  here  by  midnight  of  Wednes- 
day'  Wlien  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  House  to  adjourn 
next  week,  so  we  may  have  some  idea  as 
to  when  the  Easter  recess  will  be  started:" 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  that  question,  be- 


APPOINTMENT  .■\S  .MEMBER  OP  U  S 
DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPAKLIA- 
MENTAin'  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions ul  .section  1.  Public  Law  86-420. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
yentleman  from  Utah  'Mr.  Lloyd '.  :o 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon 


ELECTION    OF   REPUBLICAN   STATE 
SENATOR  IN  CALIFORNTA 

Mr.  MrCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
L:iven  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr.    McCLOSKEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
noted  in  the  Record  yesterday  that  there 
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was  some  enjoyment  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  over  an  election  in  Tennessee 
which  was  considered  to  set  some  sort  of 
guidelines  for  the  election  results  in  1970. 
I  want  to  advise  the  House  and  my 
colleagues  that  there  was  also  an  election 
on  that  same  day  In  California,  in  a  State 
senatorial  district  including  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  coterminous  with  the  dis- 
trict of  our  esteemed  colleague  (Mr. 
Waliiiei  Our  Republican  senatorial 
candidate.  Joiin  Nejedly.  won  in  a  demo- 
cratic district  by  a  4-to-3  margin.  I 
liojje  the  Membcr.s  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will,  therefore,  view  with  in- 
creased respect  the  words  of  our  distin- 
i:uished  minority  leader  to  the  effect  that 
Tuesday's  elections  may  be  an  indication 
of  things  to  come. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST    THE    ABM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
jiievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  'Mr.  Pellyi  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY'.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  highly 
respected  former  colleague,  the  able  and 
aiticulate  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird,  as  those  of  us  who  served  many 
years  with  him  know,  can  be  a  powerful 
and  per.suasive  advocate  of  any  cause  he 
>  ; DO.ses  to  espouse.  In  the  well  of  this 
Hou.se.  he  demonstrated  that  year  after 
year,  and  as  I  say,  his  reasoning  and  in- 
su;ht  are  highly  respected.  Many  times 
I  have  listened  to  his  argument  on  legis- 
l.ition  and  followed  his  recommendations 
V  h.en  the  time  came  to  vote. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  differ  when 
Mr  Liiird  says,  as  he  has  recently,  that 
the  modified  anti-ballistic-missile  pro- 
cram,  newly  named  by  the  Pentagon  as 
the  "Saleguard"  system,  is  a  building 
block  for  peace.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel 
t.'iat  proctH'ding  at  this  time  with  an 
ABM  deployment  could  actually  result 
ir.  the  building  of  more  Soviet  nuclear 
blockbusters  and  accelerate  the  entire 
a'^mic  arms  race  with  the  Russians  in- 
creasing their  offensive  capacity  and 
causing  another  tragic  stepup  in  the 
spiral  of  the  arms  race. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  into  deploying  a  so-called  Safe- 
Euard  system  or  perhaps  indeed  a  thick- 
shield  anti-Soviet  mi.ssile  defense.  Pray 
Gud,  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  this 
country  will  not  be  forced  to  construct 
a:,y  such  defense  .system  against  a  Soviet 
capability  to  render  our  retaliatoiT  strik- 
ing power  melTective.  But,  as  to  now.  as 
testified  by  Director  Gerard  Smith  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  .such  second-strike  capabihty, 
which  we  presently  have  as  a  deterrent 
ti->  enemy  attack,  would  not  be  jeopard- 
i^rd  by  a  halt  in  the  antimissile  program 
until  after  nuclear  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  1  thought  for  a  moment  a  halt  in 
tile  ABM  program  would  risk  our  los- 
'■■c  our  retaliatory  deterrent  striking 
trength.  I  would  support  Mr.  Laird.  For 
who  will  deny  that  until  disarmament, 
'he  real  deterrent  is  the  knowledge  by 
Moscow,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  by 
Peking  when  Red  China  acquires  nuclear 


missiles,  that  either  of  them  if  they  at- 
tacked us  would  in  truth  be  obliterated. 

My  conviction  is  that  momentarily 
there  is  no  need  and  no  sense  in  initiat- 
ing this  program  until  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  discussed  a 
limitation  by  both  nations  in  offensive 
and  strategic  weapons.  The  fact  is  that 
if  such  talks  fail,  either  country  could 
overcome  any  ABM  system  by  the  use  of 
multiwarheads  and  decoys  and  other 
penetration  aids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  trust  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  the  Kremlin  any  more 
than  does  my  distinguished  friend.  Mel 
Laird.  I  do  not  doubt  his  so-called  lirm 
and  solid  information  that  the  .Soviets  are 
deploying  the  SS-9,  a  20  to  25  megaton 
weapon  which  in  turn  might  destroy  a 
portion  of  our  Minuteman  launch  sites. 
But,  surely  an  attack  by  such  a  weapon 
would  be  deterred  by  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
capability  of  our  Po.seidon  and  Polaris 
missiles  from  submarines  underwater. 

Right  now.  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  still 
time  for  a  return  to  commonsense  and 
reason.  From  the  layman's  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  easy  to  oppose  any  new  means 
of  defense,  but  in  all  sincerity.  I  say.  let 
us  delay  and  not  set  off  another  expan- 
sion in  the  suicidal  arms  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  when  I  voted 
for  funds  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  missile 
system.  I  felt  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  give  us 
greater  strength  over  the  disarmament 
bargaining  table.  However,  now  certainly 
the  Russians  are  on  notice  of  our  inten- 
tions just  as  much  as  if  those  Sentinel 
missiles  were  located  throughout  the 
country.  They  know  that  we  will  never 
be  second  in  any  arms  competition  They 
know  we  will  insist  on  maintaining  such 
strategic  defense  and  offensive  weapons 
as  are  needed  for  our  national  security. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say.  let  us  talk — 
talk  softly  as  President  Nixon  has  sug- 
gested— and  not  feel  impelled  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  new  defensive 
system  that  will  be,  I  am  sure,  out  of 
date,  obsolete,  and  ineffective  by  the 
time  it  would  be  completed.  The  Safe- 
guard mis.sile  would,  in  reality,  be  no 
bargaining  tool  for  dealing  with  the 
other  nuclear  superpower,  nor  is  ii  a 
building  block  for  peace  as  Secretary 
Laird  would  have  it. 

Let  us  negotiate  and  not  lay  waste  our 
strength  in  this  $10  billion  unneeded 
gesture  in  muscle  flexing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr,  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  am  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  deep  interest  in  this  subject 
He  has  a  problem  in  his  immediate  area 
on  this,  which   I   am   sure   the   gentle- 
man is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
not  mind.  I  will  say  that  that  problem  has 
been  removed  by  President  Nixon's  deci- 
.sion  to  remove  the  antiballistic  mi.ssiles 
from  the  populated  areas. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  mindful  of  that, 
but  here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  He  said  that  he  voted 
last  year  for  this  Actually  this  House 
and  the  other  body  voted  on  eight  dif- 
ferent occasions  for  this  country  to  move 


ahead  with  a  deployment  of  the  .-XBM  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
has  chanued. 

Has  the  Soviet  Ur,ion  chanaed  m  any 
way'.'  Has  the  brutal  mva.sion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  any  way  uiven  us  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to 
.-t.irt  chanLinu  and  behaviim  like  a  civil- 
ized nation?  Has  the  Soviet  Union  in  any 
way  deterred  Us  own  research  m  ,ABM 
development?  Has  the  Soviet  Union 
.stoijped  buildinii  the  65  ABM's  around 
Moscow'^  Is  there  an  iota  of  proof  that 
the  Soviet  Union  lias  in  any  way  deterred 
Us  own  development?  On  the  contrary. 
the  best  evidence  that  we  have  Ls  that 
the  .Soviet  Union  has  substantially  ac- 
celerated its  research  in  an  attempt  to 
knock  out  the  offensive  deterrents  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  I  am  at  a  loss 
10  understand  wiiy,  m  the  face  of  the 
overwhelnimi;  evidence  presented  before 
th-.'  .American  jjeople  by  Secretary  Laird 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  continue  to  hear  those  who 
would  have  us  stop.  Finally,  is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  the  chairman  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commls.sion  stated  that  in  his  judg- 
ment our  continued  deployment  of  the 
.ABM  would  ni  no  way  alter  or  interfere 
with  any  future  discussions  we  may  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  some  form  of 
a  mutual  inspection  treaty'' 

Is  not  that  what  the  chairman  .-aid? 

I  noted  with  interest  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  he  .said  it  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  our  deterrent  power.  But 
iie  also  .said  very  unequivocally  that  if  we 
proceed  with  the  deployment  which  we 
are  now  iMannini!  to  do,  U  will  r.ot  in  any 
way  alter  the  basic  ai^proach  :n  this 
country  to  a.sk  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit 
down  and  start  talkinu  about  some 
meaninuful  inspections.  However.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleaaue  that 
President  Ei.senhower  proposed  an  open 
skies  treaty  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wrecked  that  jM'oposal  with  the  phony 
shooting  down  of  the  U-2,  Every  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  indicated  that  we  in- 
Kenncdy,  President  JohI1s.^n.  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  have  indicated  that  we  in- 
deed want  an  open  skies  treaty.  We  want 
to  come  to  some  agreement  with  ref- 
erence to  this  proliferation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
i^iven  one  iota  of  evidence  or  hope  that 
it  is  ready  to  start  actino  like  a  civilized 
nation. 

Mr.  PELLYV  The  ueiuleman  from  Illi- 
nois lias  jiresented  me  with  a  lonu  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  a  30-minute 
special  order  and  I  shall  give  the  L:entle- 
man  some  of  my  time 

Mr.  PELLY.  1  will  say  to  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Illinois  that  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  there  have  been  ctiaiisjcs  since 
the  Gentleman  and  I  both  testified  before 
the  Real  Estate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  and  I  have  changed  my  mind. 

I  will  .-ay  for  one  thing,  of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that  they 
were  interested  in  talks  which  I  under- 
stand are  designed  to  curtail  the  arms 
race  I  think  President  Nixon  has  indi- 
cated that  he  inteiids  to  talk  v.ith  repre- 
sentati\'es  of  the  So\'iet  Union. 
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I  would  say  further,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  referred  to  Uie  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Mr.  Smith,  he  has  .stated 
and  testified  before  a  Senate  Committee 
that  a  delay  In  deploying  this  program 
would  not  teopardlze  our  defense,  other- 
wise, I  would  not  be  standing  here  In 
the  well  today 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  did  not  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  DLs- 
armament  Asency,  Mr.  Smith.  aLso  say 
that  In  proceeding  with  the  deployment 
It  would  In  no  way  Interfere  with  our 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  they 
have  not  stopped  their  deployment  of 
such  ABM  systems' 

Mr  PELLY.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
was  correct.  However,  I  am  in  favor  of 
contmuink.'  thf  research  etspects  of  thl.^ 
sy.stem  but  not  actually  deploying  these 
mLsslles  which  I  am  sure  will  be  out  of 
date  and  ob.->olete  at  the  time  of  their 
deployment 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  i?en- 
tleman  j-ield"" 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opmion  that  two  points  have  to  be  made. 
The  first  pomt  that  has  to  be  made  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  '  Mr 
PrciNSKii  has  very  cleverly  sought  to 
place  those  in  favor  of  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Mr 
Pelly)  and  the  position  which  I  ea- 
pou^e  in  opposition  to  the  .■VBM  in 
opposition  al.so  to  maintammg  and  fos- 
terine  and  enhancing  our  national  secu- 
rity Thi.s  i.s  totally  untrue  The  fact  that 
we  oppo.se  the  ABM  system  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point' 

Mr  PELLY.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentlem.an.  that  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  Indicated  that  he  has 
hard  and  firm  information  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  proceeding  to  develop  the 
SS-9 

Mr  HALL  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  IS  correct. 
Mr  YATES  Yes 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PELLY  With  20  to  25  megaton 
canacity. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  d:>eaktr.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Maisi'naga  >  The  gentleman  irom  Wash- 
ington has  the  floor 

Mr  PELLY  I  just  want  to  finish  this 
stateiiuTit  by  sayln^-  that  the  way  I  feel 
13  that  if  we  proceed  with  the  anti-bal- 
Ustic-mlssile  system  that  we  are  going 
to  get  hard  and  firm  Information  that 
the  Russians  are  proceeding  with  the 
SS-9.  witii  multple  warheads,  which 
would  overcome  the  "safeguard"  mis- 
sile defense  It  would  take  500  of  the 
present  SS-9's,  we  are  told,  to  put  out 
of  commission  half  of  our  Mlnuteman  In- 
stallations. I  believe  we  have  time  now 
to  discuss  disarmament  That  Is  the  way 
I  see  it.  Otherwise  I  am  certain  that  U 
we    continue    on    with    an    antimissile 
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defense  program   we   may   not   be  able 
to  talk 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PELLY  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr  Yates  1  had  been  making  a 
statement,  and  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding 

The  second  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make  was  this  that  with  respect  to  what 
the  Russians  are  doing  in  developing 
their  offensive  strength  We  are  not  lag- 
gard in  this  respect.  We.  too,  are  moving 
to  increase  the  already  awesome  power  of 
our  ICBMs  and  Poseidons  with  MERV 
warheads  We  are  going  forward  with 
that.  So  that  we  are  expanding  our  power 
and  that  is  certainly  offsetting  what  the 
Russians  are  doing  We  are  doing  this 
without  reference  to  deployment  of  the 
ABM 

It  is  true  that  they  are  going  forward 
with  the  SS-9.  according  to  Secretary 
Laird,  and  that  it  is  a  ven,-  powerful 
weapon,  but  the  United  States  is  mov- 
ing forward  also. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  It  Is  imfortunate  that  both 
'he  Soviet  Union  and  -ve  are  ioir.g  for- 
ward with  such  weapons  when  we  should 
be  trying  to  stop  this  ever-increasing 
buildup  of  nuclear  arms. 

NL"  Speaker.  I  wunt  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
rightfully  said  that  in  his  judgment  the 
building  of  these  weapons  will  not  be 
buildmg  blocks  for  peace 

I  fail  to  understand  the  rationale  be- 
hind Secretary  Laird's  statement  that 
If  we  build  these  .\BM's  that  it  will  not 
be  stimulating  to  the  arms  race.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  a  credible 
deterrent  on  both  sides  refjuires  a  bal- 
ance, that  there  mast  be  the  ability  of 
both  sides  to  destroy  the  other  I  believe 
that  we  must  m.aintaln  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  force 

If  we  were  to  build  an  ABM  s>stem 
which  would  be  successful — and  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  that  is  possible  at 
the  present  time — but  if  it  were  success- 
ful, and  If  thereby  the  ABM  system  could 
thwart  the  Russian  missiles  from  their 
destructive  mission,  I  feel  quite  sure  the 
men  in  th.e  Kremlin  ctuld  very  well  be 
::r.;>eHed  to  ir.crease  tlieir  olTensr.e 
strength  further  by  additional  missiles 
to  overwhelm  tins  new  defense.  They 
would  want  to  build  additional  de.struc- 
tive  missiles  in  order  to  overcome  our 
anti-balllstic-missile  system.  Therefore. 
I  cannot  see  where  this  would  be  a  build- 
ini,'  block  for  peace  I  believe  that  instead 
of  a  buildin-i  block  for  peace,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  conclude  they  must  m- 
crease  the  number  of  their  offensive  mis- 
siles to  balance  the  new  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  If  the  genUeman  will 
again  yield,  my  colleague  talks  about  the 
fact  that  there  are  those  who  say  there 
IS  no  possible  ABM  system  that  is  capa- 
ble of  defeating  the  Ru.sslan  missiles. 
That  Is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  for  20  years  have  been  taking 


such  positions.  We  have  tried  In  the 
Congress,  and  It  has  been  a  hard  job 
to  do.  to  maintain  an  effective  defensive 
posture,  because  this  has  been  tlie  great- 
est containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
20  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  causing  turmoil  througli- 
out  the  world. 

Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  they 
are  not  present  in  Vietnam?  They  are 
the  ones  who  started  the  turmoil  in  Viet- 
nam, not  us.  Is  there  anyone  who  :s 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  knee  deep  In  the  Vietnam 
war? 

We  have  .seen  the  Soviet  Union  ti->'  t,i 
cause  turmoil  throughout  the  wiiolf 
world.  Tliey  started  the  civil  war  in 
Greece  in  1947.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
continue  to  be  naive  enough  to  think. 
e\en  at  this  late  date,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  and  behave  like 
a  civilized  nation,  when  the  record  of  tiie 
past  two  decades  disproves  that  theorj' 

But  more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  did  the  Soviet  Union  stop,  in  the  last 
few  days,  putting  togetlier  their  four*;; 
segment  of  the  anti-ballistic-mlssile  sys- 
tem around  Moscow?  The  Russians  have 
67  ABM's  over  there  right  now.  The  rea- 
son they  have  stopped  it  Is  because,  as 
the  gentleman  himself  has  .said,  and  as 
the  Secretary  has  said,  they  have  de- 
veloped more  sophisticated  weapons. 
They  are  now  moving  ahead  with  more 
sophisticated  weaponry. 

There  is  not  an  iota  of  proof  any- 
where that  the  Soviet  Union  has  stoppei 
or  deaccelcrated  its  development  of  u.s 
ABM  .system,  and  for  me  to  hear  respon- 
sible members  of  tins  Government  autl 
of  tins  country  say  that  we  should  put 
evei-ything  aside  until  the  Soviet  Union 
is  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower tried  desperately  12  years  ago  anri 
the  Soviet  Union  has  had  more  than  12 
years  to  show  one  iota  of  good  faith  in 
trying  to  bring  this  nuclear  race  to  a  halt 
It  has  been  this  country  that  has  mauc 
move  alter  move  after  move  to  try  to 
bring  this  nuclear  race  to  an  end  and  i 
iius  been  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  lu 
every  instance  said,  'We  are  not  inter- 
ested—we  are  moving  ahead." 

Mr  PELLY.  I  agree  with  some  »: 
the  things  that  the  gentleman  has  sala. 
but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  now  tr.e 
nuclear  weapons  race  has  accelerated  .i 
that  even  the  Soviet  Union  indicates  tiiat 
It  wants  to  talk  about  disarmament  and 
tiiat  is  a  changed  situation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Listen,  they  couid 
start  talking  right  now.  The  first  tlims; 
they  can  do  is  to  get  hold  of  Hanoi  and 
.say.  -Listen,  sit  down  in  Paris  and  star, 
talking  like  decent  people  and  work  this 
:hin;;  out.  ' 

But  there  is  not  one  iota  of  proof  any- 
where that  the  Soviet  Union  has  uiven 
up  Its  design  of  ultimate  conquest.  I  say 
that  those  who  read  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
some  hope,  arc  looking  at  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses — not  pink— 
but  rose-colored  glasses. 

Mr  PELLY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  does  not  have  any  monopoly 
when  it  comes  to  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  tlilnk 
that  the  times  are  such  now  that  we 
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should  not  continue  on  a  suicidal  arms 
race  which  is  just  producing  a  two- 
nation  overkill  capacity. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Washington  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
.md  I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks, 
I  will  ?o  just  this  one  bit  further  and  say, 
.IS  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows,  that 
lur  Navy  is  in  such  sad  shape  that  I 
vould  like  to  see  the  money  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  on  deployment  of  this 
ABM  placed  in  Navy  construction.  I  agree 
•vith  the  gentleman  that  we  must  con- 
tinue with  research  and  development  of 
•he  ABM  .system. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY'.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Pucinski)    has 
igain  wrapped  himself  with  the  mantle 
f    anticommunism     and    thereby    has 
ouizht  to  ca.st  aspersions  on  those  who 
ake  the  opposite  position.  He  used  the 
.ihrase  about  all  of  those  wiio  opposed 
militaiT  appropriations  over  the  last  20 
-.•ears. 

Tlae  fact  is  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ngton  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
lavc  supported  the  efforts  to  keep  our 
•  ountiy  strong  all  during  these  years. 

Fliat  kind  of  a  charge  is  grossly  unfair. 


CLASSICAL  CASE"  OF  NA'VY  CON- 
TRACT BUNGLING  EXPOSES  THE 
WASTE  IN  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
THROUGH  NEGOTIATED,  NON- 
COMPETITIVE "EMERGENCY" 
PROCUREMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mat- 

iTNAOAi.   Under   previous   order  of   the 

■louse,    the    gentleman    from    Pennsyl- 

ania  'Mr.  Rooney  ■  is  recognized  for  60 

:. mutes. 

Mr.    ROONEY   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

speaker,  last  August  1  in  this  Chamber,  I 

mnounced  that  I  had  asked  both  the 

':'epartment  of  the  Navy  and  the  Gen- 

ral  .■Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 

"wavy's  award  of  a  negotiated,  noncom- 

etitive  cmerizency  procurement  contract 

•  hich  was  about  to  cost  the  American 

.ixpayer  nearly  three  times  more  than 

lecessary. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  my  view, 
j.ised  on  an  investigation  carried  out  by 
ny  staff,  that  this  particular  contract 
vas  an  example  of  'gross  abuse  of  emer- 
ency  'procurement  authorization." 

The  tar:;et  of  my  criticism  then  was 
11  "emerpency  procurement"  contract 
■'varded  to  the  York,  Pa.,  di\ision  of 
iinerican  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  to 
Moduce  2.000  breechblock  locks  for  the 
.Iark-12  20-millimeter  aircraft  gun  at  a 
mit  price  of  S97.13.  This  "emergency 
n-ocurement  "  was  authorized  more  than 
I  month  after  a  routine  supply-replen- 
'hment  contract  for  the  Identical  gun- 
lart  had  been  awarded  to  Newbould  Tool 
Co.,  also  of  York,  Pa.,  at  a  unit  price  of 
)nly  S37.75,  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
hud  the  price  of  the  AMF  negotiated 
contract  iirice. 

In  my  remarks  at  that  time  I  cited  a 
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letter  I  had  sent  to  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  requesting  a  Navy 
investigation  of  this  contract  award.  I 
quote  in  part  from  that  letter: 

I  submit  that  this  entire  procedure  i.s  In- 
dicative of  a  plan  to  reward  York  .'\MP  with  a 
substantial  and  profitable  contract  for  some 
reason  unknown  ;o  me.  It  is  possible  that  the 
contract  was  to  help  York  AMF  otTset  some 
loss  it  may  have  suffered  In  the  redesign  of 
the  breechblock  lock,  if  Indeed  any  loss  was 
sufTered  under  that  contract. 

In  that  same  letter  to  SecrctaiT  Igna- 
tius I  also  charged  that  the  "emergeiioy 
procurement  contract  was  contrived  as 
a  means  to  carry  out  the — thwarted — 
original  plan  to  provide  York  AMF  with 
a  fat  profit. ' 

Under  date  of  August  27,  1968,  the 
Navy  Department  forwarded  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  a  report  of  the 
Navy's  findings  regarding  its  own  in- 
vestigation of  its  noncompetitive  con- 
tract award  to  York  AMF.  After  thorough 
review  of  the  NavT's  report,  I  again  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to 
label  the  Navy  report  "an  attempt  to 
wiiitewash  a  needless,  an  outrageous, 
waste  of  public  funds  for  leasons  which 
are  not  yet  clear. "  I  conveyed  those  exact 
words,  plus  a  detailed  dissection  of  the 
Navy's  findings  to  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  B.  Staats  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 6.  1968.  My  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  included  these  observa- 
tions: 

It  Is  more  important  than  ever.  In  view  of 
the  contradictions  and  Inadequacies  of  this 
report,  that  you  begin  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  Immediately.  I  earnestlv 
urge  that  you  do  so. 

I  anticipate  that  an  Independent  investiga- 
tion of  the  procedures  followed  In  this  In- 
stance could  lead  to  development  of  specific 
recommendations  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
contract  award  procedures  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  other  Defense  vinits.  Such  an 
overhaul  Is  long  overdue  and  most  essential 
to  the  public  and  the  National  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  General  Accounting;  Office  has 
now  completed  its  independent  investiga- 
tion. An  extensive  study  of  the  GAO  re- 
port by  my  office  has  bten  completed,  and 
additional  questions  for  purposes  of 
clarification  have  been  submitted  to  GAO 
informally  and  answered  during  a  per- 
sonal briefing  .scsjion  in  my  office.  I  .shall 
place  the  entire  GAO  investigative  re- 
port, plus  an  appendix  containing  14  per- 
tinent questions  I  orimnaily  submitted  to 
the  Navy,  the  Na\y's  replies  to  each  ques- 
tion and  GAO's  comments  upon  those  re- 
plies in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  reported  by 
the  GAO,  I  renew  here  and  now  the 
charges  I  made  in  this  Chamber  on 
August  1,  1968.  The  report  speaks  for 
itself.  I  personally  find  it  difficult  to  put 
into  words  the  almost  unbelievable  man- 
ner in  which  the  Navy  Department,  in 
this  instance,  handled  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely critical  procurement  matter. 

A  GAO  representative  who  was  directly 
associated  with  the  investigation  de- 
scribed the  situation  perfectly  when  he 
said  it  is  "a  classical  case"  of  procure- 
ment bungling.  And  as  always,  when 
public  funds  are  involved,  it  was  the 
American  taxpayer  who  was  the  loser. 

In  this  instance,  however,  I  am  pleased 


to  report  that  the  American  taxpayer 
may  have  lost  an  instant  battle  but 
could  very  well  win  a  broader  w-ar. 

Tlie  Navy's  procedures  in  this  clas- 
sical case  were  so  inept  that  GAO  has 
agreed  with  me  that  a  broader  investi- 
gation of  emergency  procurement  pro- 
cedures IS  warranted. 

GAO  has  already  begun  an  investiga- 
tion of  $5  billion  worth  of  annual  emer- 
gency procurements  on  a  Del  eiise- wide 
basis.  GAO's  investigation  will  focus 
particular  attention  on  those  emergency 
procurements  wiiich  involve  noncom- 
petitive negotiated  contracts  with  .so- 
called  sole-source  producers. 

In  this  instance,  the  NavT  Department 
insisted  that  the  York  Division  of  AMF 
was  tlie  sole-source  capable  producer  of 
the  breechblock  locks  for  the  Mark-12 
aircraft  gun.  So  ingrained  within  the 
Navy  Department's  procurement  system 
was  this  allegiance  to  York  .AMF  that 
various  .sectors  of  the  Navy  supply  sys- 
tem specifically  designated  York  AMF 
as  the  supplier  when  they  issued  pur- 
chase requests  for  the  breecliblock  lock. 
The  term  "competitive  bidding"  ap- 
parently was  taboo. 

Nevertheless,  wiien  the  Navy  set  out 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  replenish  its  al- 
most exhausted  bupply  of  breechblock 
loclis  by  enterin?:  into  negotiation  with 
.sole-source  York  AMF,  two  competitors 
appeared  on  the  .scene  and  subiintted 
bids,  both  of  winch  were  lower  tiian  the 
price  proposed  by  AMF.  Suddenly  there 
were  three  potential  manufacturcis  of 
the  breechblock  lock. 

.And,  on  January  3,  1969,  the  Na\T 
opened  "competitive"  bids  on  yet  another 
breechblock  lock  contract  and  found — 
undoubtedly  to  its  surprise — that  nine 
potential  manufacturers  had  submitted 
bids.  Since  then,  those  bid  proposals  have 
been  thrown  out.  slight  revisions  made  to 
the  breechblock  lock  i^pecifications.  and 
the  pending  contract  lor  4.000  locks 
again  put  out  for  competitive  ljK;:iing. 
On  March  13.  when  bids  were  received, 
lully  a  dozen  companies  had  submitted 
iiroposais — the  lowest  o:  which  was  .522  80 
jv-.T  lock,  or  about  S7.'i  jjer  unit  ■.lieaper 
ihtai  the  Navy  paid  York  AMF  lor  2.'.ino 
units  m  19(58. 

GAO  has  estimated  that  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  S5  billion  worth  of  Delen.se- 
■•  idc  emer.:ency  procurement  contracts  it 
t5lans  to  investi'cate.  or  nearly  :;3.5  bil- 
lion worth,  are  noncompetitive  contracts 
ne^'otiated    with    so-called    sole-source 

unpliers  ruch  as  Yorl-:  .AMF.  Based  on 
the  invc^tictation  of  the  York  .AMF  -on- 
tract.  this  broader  CAO  investiL'o.tion 
could  proiucc  recommentlaiions  for  tjro- 
etircme'^t  policy  chan'tcs  which  can 
^ave  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  if 
not  billions  of  dollars,  .nnuallv.  The 
potential  lor  .such  savintts  clearly  e:iists 
..nd  must  be  made  fact,  in  'he  public  m- 
tere.st  and  the  national  interest. 

I  eimmend  G.-IO  and  those  GAO  per- 
.'onnel  directly  responsible  for  the  re- 

ults  of  this  "classical  case"  investiea- 
tion  for  a  job  well  done.  By  applying 
.such  diligence  to  the  extraordinarv  in- 
vestigative task  before  them,  they  'vill 
ppyform  a  public  service  of  tremendous 
impact. 
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THE    NAVY'S    STRANcr    REHTIONSHIP    WITH    AMI» 

While  the  noncompetitive  emergency 
procurement"  contract  awarded  to  York 
AMF  has  served  as  the  spnngboard  for 
the  GAOs  Defense-wide  investigation  of 
similar  procurements,  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  said  about  the  springboard 
case  Itself 

To  define  clearly  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Navy  Department  and  the 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  as  it 
specifically  involves  York  AMF.  is  a  most 
difficult  undertaking.  Additional  infor- 
mation gaps  still  exist.  To  overcome 
lhe.se  i{ap.<;.  I  have  asked  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  GAO  for  complete  details  re- 
garding' the  sale  in  1964  of  the  naval 
ordnance  plant  at  York.  Pa  ,  to  Amer- 
ican Machine  k  Foundry  Co  It  is  this 
former  naval  ordnance  plant  which  is 
known  todav  as  the  York  Division  of 
AMF 

I  already  iiave  learned  that  a  condi- 
tion of  that  sale  required  that  AMF 
maintain  the  production  capabilities  of 
Uie  uaval  ordnance  plant  for  10  years 
from  the  date  of  the  sale  I  have  spe- 
cifically asked  GAO  to  determine  if  the 
.sale  ai;reement.  either  in  .specific  terms 
or  by  implication,  obligated  the  Na\-y 
Department  to  provide  York  AMF  witii 
defense  contracts  for  that  same  10-vear 
r>enod  Cnmmonsense  would  dictate  that 
the  Navy  not  obligate  itself  m  --uch  a 
manner,  but  imtil  now  I  have  found  little 
in  tlie  Navy's  handling  of  Us  breech- 
block lock  procurement  from  AMF  to 
indicate  that  sound  commonsense  pre- 
vails in  Nav^'  contracting. 

Further  I  have  learned  conclusively 
that  a  noncompetitive,  negotiated,  fixed- 
price  533,000  contract  wiuch  the  Navy 
Department  awarded  York  AMF  on 
June  3.  1966.  to  develop  a  new  breech- 
block lock  for  the  Mark-lJ  aircraft  gun 
netted  A.VTF  a  profit  of  .some  S21.000.  or  a 
profit  rate  ot  180  percfnt  of  the  actual 
cost  to  develop  the  new  lock.  GAO  has 
confirmed  this  180-peicent  rate  of  profit 
on  that  noncompetitive  contract.  It  is  a 
disgrace  that  the  Na\-y  then  continues 
to  deal  with  an  industry  which  bleeds 
the  American  taxpayer  in  this  manner 
The  GAO  investigation  just  completed 
has  Identified  York  AMF  as  a  "high-cost 
producer,  -.irtually  incapable  under  its 
present  system  of  operation  of  being  able 
to  secure  Government  contracts  of  this 
type  un  a  competitive  basis.  Inefficiency 
on  the  production  line  and  extraordi- 
narily high  overhead  costs  result  in  its 
high  production  costs,  GAO  foiuid 

For  example,  in  financial  data  sub- 
mitted to  justify  the  S97.13  per  unit  price 
It  negotiated  with  the  Navy  for  the  2,000- 
unit  emergency  procurement  contract, 
Yurk  AMF  cited  a  per-unit  overhead  cost 
which  was  higher  than  the  total  unit 
price  of  S37.75  bid  by  Newbould  Tool  Co. 
In  Its  S37.75  bid  figure,  Newbould  had 
Included  cost  of  the  special  miraging 
steel  to  produce  the  locks,  its  labor  costs, 
overhead,  and  profit 

It  is  interesting,  if  not  pertinent,  to 
note  that  York  AMF  has  submitted  price 
quotations  in  both  biddings  held  this  year 
on  a  contract  to  supply  4.500  additional 
breechblock  locks  for  the  Mark- 12  gun. 
In  both  instances.  York  AMF's  bid  was 
S59.94,  or  far  below  the  597  13  luiit  price 
it  had  convinced  the  Navy  was  rea.son- 


able    for    the    emergency    procurement 
contract  last  May. 

GAO  has  determined  that  Newbould 
Tool  Co..  as  of  last  November  when  pro- 
duction of  Its  2.400-unit  contract  was 
completed,  anticipated  that  its  profit 
would  approximate  10  percent  of  the 
$37  75  unit  price.  Accordingly,  New- 
bould's  actual  costs  for  material,  labor. 
and  production  totaled  about  534  30  per 
unit.  Therefore,  if  AMP's  production  ca- 
pabilities were  equal  to  those  of  New- 
bould. the  AMP  unit  price  of  .S97  13 
should  have  netted  AMP  a  profit  of  ap- 
proximately 200  percent,  or  20  times 
hmher  than  Newbould's  profit. 

On  the  other  liand,  even  if  AMFs 
profit  actually  was  within  the  lO-to-15- 
percent  range  it  has  claimed,  the  Navy 
Department  and  all  other  Defense  pro- 
curement agencies  should  immediately 
halt  all  noncompetitive  purchases  frorn 
AMP  in  the  public  interest.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  frankly  cannot  afford  to 
underwrite  inefficiency  or  high  over- 
head or  whatever  else  might  be  offered 
as  justification  for  its  high-cost  products. 
For  the  record,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  on  the  basis  of  its  Investigation 
GAO  reported  to  me  it  'could  not  con- 
clude York  AMP'S  emergency  procure- 
ment contract  was  an  illegal"  contract 
award  .AMP  has  received  precisely  such 
notification  from  GAO  in  writing.  It 
must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  GAO 
has  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion issued  any  commendations  to  either 
the  Navy  or  York  AMP  in  connection 
with  this  Investigation. 

It  IS  a  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  by 
the  time  GAO  had  concluded  its  inves- 
tigation. York  AMP  had  completed  pro- 
duction of  2.000  breechblock  locks  and 
the  Navy  had  .iccepted  delivery  of  most 
of  them  and  probably  had  already  sub- 
.lected  many  of  them  to  actual  service  In 
the  combat  area  in  Southeast  Asia.  To 
declare  the  contract  illegal  would  have 
been  a  paper  victory  at  best  and  would 
have  served  no  useful  purpose  for  the 
public  good  nor  the  national  interest 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Navy  need- 
lessly wasted  about  5120,000  when  It 
awarded  the  emergency  procurement 
contract  to  York  AMP  last  May. 

UNBtLICVABLE      I'HOCt'RE.ME.NT      BUNCUNG      BY 
THE    .NAVY 

The  file  m  mj'  office  which  contains 
the  lengthy  and  detailed  record  of  the 
Na\y  Department's  procurement  of 
breechblock  locks  for  the  Mark- 12  air- 
craft gun  Is  nearly  2  inches  thick.  The 
incredible  information  it  contains  places 
this  Navy  Department  procurement  on 
a  par  with  a  Keystone  Cops  comedy. 

Unfortunately,  the  gross  abuse  of 
sound  procurement  procedures  involved 
here  is  not  a  laughing  mutter.  I  cannot 
dismiss  this  matter  lightly  because  I  can- 
not state  with  any  degret  of  confidence 
that  this  case  of  bungling  has  not  cost 
American  lives  In  Southeast  Asia  or  that 
it  has  not  resulted  in  any  loss  of  Amer- 
ican aircraft. 

I  do  know  that  for  a  period  beginning 
in  March  of  1968  and  continuing  for 
approximately  6  months  and  po.ssibly 
much  longer,  a  critical  nonsupport  con- 
dition existed  within  the  Navy's  supply 
pipeline  because  thp  stockpile  of  breech- 
block locks  for  the  .Mark- 12  aircraft  gun 


was  depleted.  Neither  GAO  p.or  I  has 
determined  u\t  to  this  ixtint  whetlur 
this  supply  depletion  had  a  direct  impart 
in  the  Southeast  Asian  combat  zone  m 
terms  of  aircraft  rendeivd  defen.seli\^s 
because  supplies  uf  spare  parts  for  the 
Mark-12  were  exhausted.  I  hope  to  get 
that  information. 

I  do  know  that  breechblock  locks  pro- 
duced by  the  Navy  at  the  naval  ord- 
nance plant  at  York.  Pa  ,  prior  to  its 
1964  sale  to  York  AMF  failed  to  perfoiin 
according  to  the  Navy's  own  specifica- 
tions of  a  .service  life  of  2,000  uun  tirlncs 
GAO's  investigation  report  shows  thur 
the  Navy-produced  locks  ol  pre-19tj4 
\intage  irequontly  failed  after  fewer 
than   300  rounds  were  fired 

These  premature  failures  cau.sed  the 
destruction  of  Mark-12  aircraft  guns 
both  in  the  United  States  during  test 
finnus  and  in  the  combat  area  In  .soni.- 
instances,  aircraft  were  damaged  i  v 
the  resultant  explosions  of  the  Mark-iJ 
guns. 

The  decision  to  find  a  material  capable 
of  providing  a  lonuer  service  life  for  Hit- 
breechblock  lock  led  to  the  awarding  .t 
the  high-profit  de.sitin  contract  to  Yoik 
AMF.  Changes  m  specifications  for  the 
breechblock  lock  have  resulted  from  '.he 
premature  failures 

Many  circumstances  which  have  con.c 
to  light  are  extremely  disconcertmL'. 
-Among  them  are  the  loUowing: 

It  took  the  .\avv  more  than  3  yeai- 
from  the  first  warning  in  June  of  196.5 
that  Its  stockpile  of  breechblock  locks 
was  failinu'  prematurely,  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  of  the  failures,  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  specifications  and  achieve  pro- 
duction of  the  first  replacement  ijarts  m 
August  of  1968. 

Repeated  warninus  that  the  exlstinu 
stockpile  of  spare  breechblock  locks  was 
being  exhausted  rapidly  were  lunored. 

A  request  from  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  in  June  of  1967  to  procctd 
with  a  priority  No.  2— .second  highest 
priority  rating — procurement  of  spare 
parts  for  the  Mark-12  was  i-nored  until 
almost  a  year  later. 

The  Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center 
at  Mechanicsburg.  Pa  .  initiated  a  routine 
supply  repleni.shmenl — i):iority  No.  20— 
procurement  on  December  29.  1967  i5 
months  after  Navair  requested  emei - 
i:ency  procurement,  and  exactly  7  days 
after  SPCC  was  advised  that  only  166 
spare  breechblock  locks  remained  ;n 
supply. 

Still  iLinoring  the  8-month-old  request 
of  Navair  for  an  emergency  procurement 
of  breechblock  locks.  SPCC  on  Febioiary 
13.  1968.  issued  a  .solicitation  of  bid  pro- 
posal—noncompetitive — to  York  AMF 
for  a  routine  supply  replenishment  pro- 
curement of  2,400  locks,  settnv-;  a  March  5 
deadline  for  bid  profxjsals. 

By  the  .March  .5  bid  deadline,  which 
found  two  other  firms  submitting  unre- 
quested  bid  propo.sals  in  addition  to  that 
solicited  from  AMF.  the  supply  of  breech- 
blo-.k  locks  was  exhausted  and  a  '  critical 
nonsupport  condition  existed." 

Suddenly,  on  .March  21.  1968.  or  9 
months  after  an  emergency  procure- 
inent  had  been  requested  and  more  th.nn 
2  weeks  after  SPCC  learned  that  York 
AMP  apparently  had  lost  out  on  t..f 
routine  procurement  of  the  spare  cun 
part.  SPCC  generated  a  priority  No.  2 
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emergency    procurement"    request    for 
2.000  additional  locks. 

Ignoring  Newbould  Tool  Co.'s  low  bid 
of  $37.75  on  the  routine  procurement 
contract  less  than  3  weeks  earlier. 
SPCC  on  or  after  March  22.  1968.  en- 
tered into  negotiation  with  York  AMF 
for  a  bid  proposal  on  the  emergency  pro- 
cuiement  contract. 

On  May  13.  1968,  1  month  after  New- 
bould had  bein  awarded  the  routine  pro- 
curement contract  to  manufacture  2.400 
breechblock  locks  at  S37.75  each.  SPCC 
awarded  the  noncompetitive  emergency 
contract  to  York  AMF'  to  produce  2.000 
locks  at  S97  13  each,  still  without  in- 
quiring whether  Newbould  would  accept 
the  additional  contract  work  at  Its  far 
more  favorable  cost  figure. 

Despite  repeated  claims  by  SPCC  that 
Its  decision  to  negotiate  the  emergency 
contract  price  with  York  AMF  was  In- 
tended to  .save  vital  production  time  be- 
cause of  the  part  shortage.  SPCC  ulti- 
mately approved  a  contract  delivery 
schedule  for  the  emergency  contract  with 
a  later  delivery  deadline  than  the  routine 
rontract  awarded  Newbould. 

I  could  list  point  after  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Instead.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  incredible  details  in  the  GAO 
icport  ii.self.  It  will  substantiate  the 
laiua.stic  pyramid  ot  delay,  inaction,  mis- 
iudt:ment,  indecision  and  lack  of  com- 
munication whicli  characterize  this  en- 
ure case. 

To  assist  anyone  who  wants  to  study 
this  Navy  "classic."  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  with  the  GAO  report  a  chronol- 
(  cy  ol  the  pertnieiu  development  dating 
liom  the  introduction  of  the  Mark-12 
aircraft  t--un  m  1951  up  to  and  including 
the  oral  brictir.g  in  my  office  on  March  19. 
1969.  by  members  of  the  GAO  staff 
directly  associated  with  the  investiga- 
tion. 

.As  I  stated.  I  am  seeking  additional 
details  from  GAO.  GSA,  and  the  Navy 
Dt-partmcnt  to  fill  the  information  gaps 
which  still  remain.  As  this  becomes  avail- 
able. 1  shall  enter  it  in  the  Record  as 
well,  in  an  ftfort  to  complete  the  doc- 
umentation of  the  critical  need  for  over- 
haul of  policies  and  procedures  affecting 
billions  and  '■■illions  of  dollars  worth  of 
defense  spending. 

IL  IS  obvious  that  we  can  make  signifi- 
cant strides  to  cut  Government  spending 
il  we  simply  adopt  sound,  businesslike 
procurement  procedures  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Incidentally,  it  might  also  be  possible 
to  make  substantial  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending  if  we  could  simply  learn 
b.ow  to  keep  track  of  the  supplies  we 
have  contracted  for. 

Cn  March  19.  the  date  GAO  represent- 
atives reviewed  the  GAO  report  orally 
in  my  office,  they  reported  they  had 
learned  from  Navy  earlier  in  the  day 
that  a  number  of  the  breechblock  locks 
produced  by  both  Newbould  and  AMF 
'vcre  "lost." 

According  to  G.AO.  a  shipment  of  300 
locks  from  York  AMF  which  failed  to 
meet  the  specified  2.000  test-firings  serv- 
ice life  were  to  be  returned  to  AMF  for 
reworking.  Of  that  number.  GAO  learned. 
P9  liad  Ijeen  returned  to  AMF  for  cor- 
rection and  231  were  unaccounted  for. 

As  of  the  same  date,  all  Newbould 
locks  had  been  accepted  after  two  lots 


were  reworked.  However,  th''  Navy  was 
not  able  to  locate  one  lot  oi  761  locks 
which  had  passed  specification  tests  and 
were  accepted  by  the  Navy  on  Uocom- 
ber3.  1968. 

And.  yes.  I  have  urged  the  Comptroller 
General  to  make  every  -possible  ettort  to 
expedite  the  Defen.sc-wide  investigation 
of  emergency  ijrocuremcnt  to  such  a 
degree  that  will  not  saciifico  accuracy 
and  maximum  public  and  national  bene- 
fit. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  in  cor- 
recting such  incredible  procurement 
practices 

Chronoi,ogy  of  Evf.nt.s  Rfhting   lO  DFA'EL- 

OPMENT  OF  MARK-U  AIRCRAFT  Gl'N   iNCI.t'D- 

iNG    Those    .Actions    .Associated    Directly 

With     1968    Emergency    Fr.ociiRKME.NT    of 

Mark-12  Breechblock  Locks  From  York 

Division  of  .AMF 

Approximately  1951:  Mark-12  Aircraft  gun 
designed  by  N;\vy 

Years  1951  to  1957:  M.irk-12  produced  by 
Navy  Ciun  Factory.  W.a.^hincton,  DC  .  .md 
Naval   Ordnance    Plant    i  NOP  i  .    York,  Pa. 

Years  1957  to  196:?:  M, irk  12  .■-pan'  part.s 
produced  at  NOP.  York.  Pa 

Years  1963  t.o  1964:  NOP.  York.  Pa  .  de- 
activated and  sold  l»  AMF.  (This  lacillty 
now  known  as  York  Division.  AMF.i 

January  1964:  Bureau  of  Nav.:l  \Ve;tpons 
received  report  from  Naval  .Aviation  Engi- 
neering Service  Unit  concerning  failure  of 
breechblock  lock  during  air  gunnery  illght 
at  Naval  -Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  Fla.  Failure 
occurred  after  firing  of  600  rounds  rather 
than  life-e.xpectancy  of  2.000  lirings  or  more 
b.ised  0X1  Navy  .specifications 

Years  1964  to  1965:  Navy  recorded  addi- 
tional reports  of  breechblock  '.ock  malfunc- 
tions, including  re.^ult.int  destruction  of 
Mark   12    i:uns    and    damace    to   .iircralt 

June  1965:  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory. 
Dahlgren.  Va  .  i  NWL )  reported  failure  of 
locks  was  .'ommon  and  occurred  in  some 
cases  after  lewer  than  300  rounds  were  fired. 

July-.August  1965:  FiLhter  .-quadrcns  re- 
[jorted  open-breech  explosions  liad  recurred 
which  resulted  in  damage  to  both  the  cun 
and  aircraft  Explosions  were  attributed  to 
breechblock  lock  malfunctions  and  correc- 
tive action  was  requested. 

September  1965:  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
directed  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory  'o  In- 
vestigate lock  failures  and  recommend 
changes  to  assure  satisfactory  .service  life 

November  1965:  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory 
decided  to  l-ia\e  a  number  of  experiment^il 
locks  manufactured  of  new  materials  and 
new  finishes.  N'WL  also  decided  to  jbiain 
the  locks  on  noncompetitive  basis  from  York 
AMF.  Justifying  this  soie-source  procurement 
on  stipulation  of  1964  Naval  Ordnance  Plaiit 
sales  agreement  that  .AMF  -.naintain  gun 
production  capabilities  for  a  period  of  iO 
years. 

June  3.  1966:  N'WL  awarded  noncompeti- 
tive negotiated  fixed-price  I  $33.0001  contract 
to  York  AMF  for  manufacture  of  45  experi- 
mental locks.  .August  12.  1966  was  initially 
specified  as  delivery  .schedule  btn  was  .sub- 
sequently changed  to  March.  1967,  a  delay  of 
seven  months. 

July  1,  1966:  Consolidated  Stock  Status 
Report  obtained  from  Navy  Ships  Parts  Con- 
trol Center,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  showed  that 
Navy  had  about  3.090  breechblock  locks  on 
hand  as  of  this  date. 

April  12,  1967:  Navy  Ships  Parts  Control 
Center  initiated  processing  of  purchase  re- 
quest for  188  breechblock  locks  for  stock 
replenishment  based  on  routine  .^^upply  de- 
mand review. 

May  4.  1967:  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory 
advised  SPCC  that  evaluation  oi  pxperini"n- 
tal  locks  was  completed  and  recommended 
that  no  purchase  action  be  taken  since  re- 
vised specifications  would  be  available  in  a 
short  time. 

June   1967:    Naval  -Air  Sv.stems  Command 


noiified  SPCC  that  spare  parts  to  support 
t'un  system  problems  on  aircraft  In  South- 
east -Asia  I  SEA  I  should  be  procured  on  I'r;- 
orltv  2  I  second  highest  priority)  basis  irom 
York  AMF. 

.August  1.  1967:  Inventory  record.',  thnwed 
that  number  of  locks  on  hand  had  dimln- 
i.^hed  to  340  units  in  ready-lor-issue  i  on- 
dilion  On  basis  of  supply-demand  review 
conducted  then,  processing  of  procurement 
of  2.220  units  was  initiated,  and  subse- 
quently deferred  "apparently  in  anticipation 
of  .  .  .  new  specifications,"  according  to 
GAO. 

August  29.  1967:  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand iNAV.AIR)  approved  design  drawing 
for  new  breechblock  lock. 

December  7.  1967:  .After  nearly  18  monlhs 
of  research  and  development,  and  eight 
months  alter  the  fxperliiienial  locks  were 
obtained.  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory  noilliea 
SPCC  that  locks  nianuiactured  Irom  18  per- 
cent nickel  niaraging  steel  would  tatislac- 
torily  meet  service  lile  recjuiremcnts. 

— In  same  communication.  NWL  also  rec- 
ommended SPCC  immediately  award  <  on- 
I  ract  for  new  locks  to  meet  urgent  fleet 
needs. 

December  22.  1967.  SPCC  received  letter 
from  NAV.AIR  stating  that  stock  had  dim- 
inished to  166  units  and  lecommendinc  that 
contract  for  2.400  of  the  new  lireechblock 
locks  be  awarded  to  AMF  i  .American  Machine 
iV  Foundry  Company  l ,  York.  Pa. 

December  29.  1967:  SPCC  cancelled  two 
procurement  request-s  in  process  at  that  time 
( 180  units  and  2.220  \uiitsi  and  prepared  pur- 
cha.se  recjuest  lor  2.400  lucks  of  new  type. 

Purchase  request  'Aas  desienaicd  Priority 
20  routine  stock  replenl.shment  action,  de- 
spite N.AV'.AIR  request  .^ix  months  earlier  for 
Priority  2  procurement. 

Jantiary  18.  r.i68:  SPCC  prepared  purchase 
recommendation  Et:uing  It  was  impractical  to 
develop  either  a  limited  or  unlimited  pur- 
chase description  for  this  new  breechblock 
lock. 

January  30.  1968:  SPCC's  Contract  Review 
Board  granted  authority  to  negotiate  pro- 
curement on  basis  "it  is  impractical  to  secure 
ompetmon." 
February  13.  1968:  More  than  two  months 
.;tter  Dec  7  notice  of  new  lock's  approval. 
.SPCC  prepared  solicitation  for  2.400  breech- 
block locks  and  mailed  copy  to  AMF.  March 
5.  1968  was  speci.*ied  as  closing  date  for 
receipt  of  proposals.  Solicitation  was  .syn- 
opsized  in  Commerce  Bu.slness  Daily.  Syn- 
"p.-:is  :n  Commerce  Business  Dally  stated  that 
drawings  (approved  oy  N.AV.AIR  .Aug.  29, 
!:)G7:  .uid  specitications  i  juld  not  be  fur- 
nished bv  the  eo\ernment. 

February  23.  1968:  Newbould  Tool  Co. 
York.  Pa  .  contacted  SPCC.  Mechanicsburg 
.iiid  requested  drawmcs  for  the  lock.  New- 
bould was  told  cirawincs  were  not  available 
.iud  H  thev  were  the  procurement  probably 
would  be  advertised. 

Februarv  26.  1968:  Milo  Components.  Inc. 
contacted  SPCC  and  requested  cirawing.  Mllo 
was  told  drawings  were  not  available. 

February  27.  1968:  .At  insistence  of  New- 
bould and  Milo.  it  was  determined  drawings 
were  available  :.t  SPCC.  Mechanicsburc.  at 
least  since  January  19.  1968.  almost  a  month 
prior  to  issuance  (  f  the  solicitation  c  i  a  bid 
from  -AMF.  Drawings  were  supplied  both  New- 
bould and  Mllo  this  date. 

March  5.  1968:  Bids  were  received  from 
Newbould  o.t  $37  75  per  lock.  Milo  at  689.90 
per  lock,  and  York  A^^F  at  J99  1'^  per  lock. 

March  7  8.  1968:  Conference  held  nt  SPCC 
received  report  that  despite  2.400-iinlt  pro- 
curement already  underway,  nock  of  breech- 
block locks  for  rhc  Mark-12  had  been  de- 
pleted thereby  cauy,ng  a  Tton-siipport  condi- 
lion  to  exist. 

March  8.  1968:  SPCC  requested  pre-r.warci 
survey  of  Newbould  and  Mllo  including 
evaluation  oi  technical,  productive  and 
financial  capabilities,  past  performance  rec- 
ord and  abllitv  to  meet  reqtilred  delivery 
schedules,  bv  Defense  Contract  Admlnistra- 
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Hon  Services  District  iDCASDi .  Garden  Cttv, 
N  Y 

Marrh  1968-  SPCC  received  notice  from 
VAVAIR  I  exact  date  uncertain)  chat  Mark- 
12  gun  spAre  parts  support  remained  criti- 
cal and  that  It  wa.i  Imperative  additional 
action  he  taken  to  provide  Improved  qu.in- 
tlUes  of  falling  part3  SPCC  officials  In- 
formed GAO  Investigators  that  NAVAIR  was 
concerned  about  November  25.  1968  delivery 
-schedule  for  2  400-iinlt  procurement  al- 
though at  this  point  in  time  that  contract 
nad  not  been  iwarded  And  delivery  schedule 
^is  not  Mrmlv  established. 

March  21.  H»68  SPCC  generated  i  Pri- 
ority 2  purchase  request  for  an  addition il 
2.000  breechblock  l.acks  and  established  i 
•  desired"  I'ellvery  date  of  May  30.  1968  GAO 
confirmed  during  investigation  that  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination"  could  SPCC 
expect  delivery  of  .\ny  quantity  of  breech- 
block locks  by  the  desired  delivery  date. 

March  22.  1968:  SPCC  purchase  divl.slon 
received  purchase  request  for  2,000  locks  un- 
der Priority  2  procurement  Because  AMP,  by 
virtue  of  Its  e.irller  development  contract  for 
the  new  locks,  wa.s  considered  by  SPCC  to 
be  the  only  proven  manufacturer  .\t  this 
point  SPCC  officials  contended  this  fact 
could  advance  delivery  by  120  days,  .and 
tberefose  did  not  contact  Vewbou Id  regard- 
ing Its  possible  capability  to  perform  both 
contracts  .at  its  !ow  bid  price. 

March  29,  1968  ■  AMP  submitted  propo.ial 
to  manufacture  2.000  locks  at  a  unit  price  of 
$100  31.  claiming  the  figure  provided  .a  profit 
'-.f  ?10  0rt  ler  unit,  or  11  1   perrrent 

March-April  1968:  Upon  completion  of 
the  pre-ftward  survey  -it  Newbould.  DCASD 
of  Rsading,  Pa.  recommended  complete 
award  of  2  400-unlt  routine  procurement 
'-ontract  to  Newbould 

April  12.  1968:  Routine  contract  awarded 
Newbould  for  2.400  locks  at  J37  75  pach,  or 
a  total  of  idO.600,  Contract  required  delivery 
of  two  pre-oroductlon  sample  locks  to  NWL. 
Dahlgren.  Va  .  for  testing  by  July  11.  1968 
The  contract  schedule  allowed  30  days  for 
government  resting  of  :he  samples,  with  de- 
Uver>-  of  the  2.400  umts  120  days  after  .np- 
proval  of  The  samples. 

April  1968-  During  this  month.  DCASD. 
Reading,  Ph..  conducted  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  S10031  unit  price  quoted  by 
.VMP  for  the  2.iJ00-iinlt  emergency  procure- 
ment i.if  breechblock  locks 

May  1.  lt'68  DCASD  Reading  -Udlt  re- 
port recommended  acceptance  of  a  unit  price 
of  S94(i68  lor  AMP  production  of  2.000 
breechblock  Iccics 

May  1  and  2.  1868-  DCASD  Reading  con- 
ducted negotl.atlons  with  .\MF  on  the  unit 
price  variances  and  ultim.itely  reached  a 
compromise  unit  price  oi  $97 13  for  the 
emergency  contract  work,  including  an  estl- 
.'n.^-cd  prufit  oi  ^8  83  per  'ini:.  i.r  10  percent 
profit. 

May  9.  1968  York  AMP  requested  priority 
assistance  a.ss!?nment  of  «peclii  "DX"  rat- 
ing to  contract)  to  expedite  procurement  of 
raw  mat?r:  .:    for  production. 

Mav  i;.  [J-..-.  Contract,  specifying  Septem- 
ber 11.  l&6ij.  (Ic.lvery  date  for  2.000  locks  ut 
toUal  price  of  5194,260.  w;is  I'sued  by  SPCC 
to  AMP  Delivery  date  represented  ,i  period 
of  120  days  from  contract  award,  is  specified 
In  the  foUcitatlon,  or  more  than  three 
months  later  than  the  "desired  delivery  date" 
^f  May  30  which  had  been  established  on 
March  21.  1968. 

May  29.  1968  York  AMP  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  the  contract  and  took  exception  to 
the  dellvpry  schedule  AMP  contended  that 
according  to  the  request  for  proposal  and 
subsequent  negutntlon,  deliveries  were  not 
required  to  be  completed  until  December  10. 
1968.  .ind  ,.sked  that  the  contract  be  so 
modified. 

June  10  1968:  SPCC  advised  AMP  that  the 
contract  delivery  schedule  was  In  -accord  with 
the  request  for  proposal  to  which  AMP  had 
responded  with  its  bid  and  that  the  requested 
modification  was  not  acceptable. 


June  21.  1968  Newbould  Tool  CJo.,  Inc. 
delivered  to  Naval  Weapoa'=,  Laboratory.  Dahl- 
gren. Va..  three  sample  locks  for  testing. 
Speclflc«tlons  required  that  they  pass  2.000 
test  firings.  The  testa  conducted  submitted 
the  samples  to  3.000  firings  and  Newbould 
officials  were  advised  orally  the  samplps  were 
approved  and  that  written  approval  would 
follow 

Newbould.  during  manufacture  of  its  sam- 
ples for  testing,  discovered  an  error  In  the 
specified  design  and  manufactured  one  of  Its 
three  samples  to  correct  that  error.  It  was  the 
sample  based  on  Newbould's  correction  of  the 
design  error  which  was  selected  for  subse- 
quent manufacture 

On  this  (late.  Newbould  also  formally  pro- 
tested award  uf  the  2.000  unit  contract  to 
AMP  and  advised  sPcc  that  Newbould  was 
prepared  to  enter  a  bid. 

Julv  1  iAppr<nxlm«telyl,  1968  GAO  found 
that  NWL,  D.ihlgren,  this  week  notified 
•SPCC  by  phone  that  Newbould's  sample  lock 
had  passed  tests  SPCC  indicated  no  knowl- 
edge of  having  received  .'.uch  message 

July  3.  1968  DCASD  Reading  advised 
SPCC  that  AMP  fould  not  produce  its  2.000 
units  at  necess/irv  rate  to  complete  contract 
by  September  Jl.  1968  AMP  contended  their 
offer  was  ba.spd  en  the  f.ict  that  98  days  was 
required  prior  to  first  delivery  on  August  10 
and  that  thereafter  AMP  would  deliver  at 
the  rate  of  125  units  per  week,  completing 
the  contract  December  10,  1968. 

July  19.  1968:  NWL  confirmed  telephone 
approval  by  .ipeedletter  to  SPCC. 

Julv  J2,  1968  .'-■PCC  formally  agreed  to 
.AMP*  delivery  .'.chedule  Including  December 
10.  1968  final  delivery.  The  delivery  date  for 
AMP  which  SPCC  finally  accepted  represented 
a  I'ontract  .xeciition  period  of  211  cJavs  as 
compared  with  the  120  days  specified  in  the 
contract  Further,  the  AAIP  contract  com- 
pletion ujte  of  December  10.  1908  actually 
"xiccded  the  ccnipiotinn  date  for  Newbould's 
routine  prwuremcnt  contract  which  was  No- 
vember 25.  1068 

July  26.  1968  SPCC  l.-^ucd  Modification  No 
1  to  Newbould  contract,  advising  that  sam- 
ples met  speclflcauons  and  that  firm  deliv- 
ery date  for  2.400  units  was  November  25. 
1968  Time  dcUy  since  initial  approval- 
three  weeks. 

August  1  15.  1968  AMP  requested  waivers 
for  dimensional  variations  on  1  190  breech- 
block I'icks  including  Lots  1  of  r,00  units. 
Lot  2  of  40  units  and  Lot  3  of  550  units 

August  16.  1968  SPCC  recommended  that 
requests  for  waiver  be  rejected  due  to  criti- 
cal application  .md  current  .'titus  of  sub- 
ject lock.  Congressman  Rooney  formally  re- 
^luested  Navy  Department  and  GAO  investi- 
gations under  date  of  August  1.  1308. 

August  IJ.  1908:  Naval  Weapon  Service 
Office  iNWi'SOi  advised  SPCC  It  agreed  with 
rejection  of  waiver  No.  1  but  approved  waiver 
No.  2 

Au«\i»t  23.  1968:  NAVAIR  approved  waivers 
t.otint;  that  urgency  to  recurc  .Mar::-12  .■•.:n 
pare   parts  dictates   most  expeditious  pro- 
auctio:i. 

NWSO  notified  SPCC  'his  date  that  due  to 
critical  supply  problem,  approval  was  given 
to  waiver  No  3  as  well 

August  28.  1968:  SPCC  notified  AMP  thilt 
ail  three  -.sajvers  had  been  crranted 

October  JO-Novcmber  1,  rj68  Newbould 
forwarded  twj  sample  locks  irom  each  of 
three  production  Jots  for  tes.t  and  evaluation 
by  NWL.  Dahlgren.  Vji.  The  three  lots  rep- 
rrsented  total  production  of  2.400  locks  con- 
stituting Newbould  contract. 

November  26.  1968:  York  AMP  made  final 
'.hipraeiit  of  locks  under  its  emergency  pro- 
curement  contract   lor   2,000   units 

November  1968:  NWL  notified  SPCC  that 
test  samples  of  lots  5  and  8  from  AMP  (300 
units)  did  not  meet  specification  of  2.000 
round  firing  life  requirement 

December  3.  1968  NWL  notl.led  Newbould 
that  Its  Lots  1  .yud  3  (1.639  unus)  failed  to 
meet  necessary  requirements.  Newboulds 
Lot  2  (761  units)  was  accepted 


January  1.  1969:  SPCC  considered  New- 
bould contract  delinquent  as  of  Novemlier 
26.  1968.  because  2.400  acceptable  locks  liad 
not  been  delivered  under  contract  The  prob- 
It'm  of  1,639  unacceptable  locks  had  not  be^n 
resolved  as  of  this  date 

SPCC  had  taken  no  action  as  of  this  date 
regarding  300  l<x-ks  produced  by  AMP  whl. -^ 
were  unacceptable.  N'WL  Dahlgren.  had  i.  t 
determined  cause  of  test  sample  failure  as  ul 
this  date  SPCC  did  not,  at  this  time,  declare 
AMP  contract  delinquent,  despite  passage 
of  December  10.  1968  delivery  deadline  :■•: 
all  2.000  of  AMP  breechblock  iocks 

January  3,  1969  SPCC  reoelved  "compe-  - 
tive"  bids  to  supply  4,500  additional  breecr.- 
block  locks  for  the  M:irk-12  :iircraft  gun 
In  this  instance,  nine  bids  were  reported 
ranging  from  a  low  of  515  29  per  unit  -j 
$98  00  per  unit.  Newbould  ranked  as  i.iia 
lower  bidder  at  $37  65  each  while  AMP  rank.j 
eighth  at  $59  94.  or  approximately  $:n  lower 
t.'aan  Its  unit  price  under  the  negotiated 
emergency  procurement  of  2.000  units. 

February  7.  1969:  NWL,  Dahlgren.  Va  . 
requested  change  of  specifications  for  breech-' 
block  lock  in  advance  of  4.500  unit  procure- 
ment. As  a  result,  bids  received  January  3 
1969  were  rejected. 

February  20,  1969:  SPCC  Issued  new  Invita- 
tions for  bids  on  4,500-unU.  procurement  nf 
breechblock  luck  based  on  new  speclficatlo.-is 
involving  dimensional  changes  to  make  t'le 
breechblock  lock  more  reliable  and  durai::e 
m  performance 

March  11.  1969:  GAO  Investigation  report 
concluded  that  AMP  contract  award  was  i  t 
•Illegal"  under  existing  Navy  procurement 
procedures  However,  GAO  was  .rit.cal  .' 
Navy  procurement  procedures  in  this  instan -c 
and  concurred  with  Congressman  Rooitv 
that  broader  investigation  of  emergency  pri- 
ourement  v.as  in  order.  G.\0  suggested  t:.a; 
Roonevs  request  for  Navy-wide  invest. t.i- 
tion  of  emergency  procurement  be  expantird 
T  j  review  such  procurement  on  Defense-\\  .e 
basis. 

March  13.  19G9:  SPCC  received  bids  frorr.  IJ 
companies  on  new  specifications  lor  breoc- 
block  lock,  ranging  upward  from  low  or 
•22.80.  Newbould  was  sixth  lowest  bidder  nt 
S33.70  per  unit  while  AMP  was  farther  fr-a 
contention  at  J59.94 

March  19.  1969:  GAO  investigators  c  :.- 
ferred  with  Administrative  Assistant  to  I  .- 
Kep.  Fred  B  Rooney.  to  review  !nvesticat;ve 
report  and  respond  to  29  comments  and  qucn- 
tions  submitted  by  Congressman  after  re- 
port was  received  from  GAO  March  11.  i:  19, 
GAO  reported  this  date  that  1,639  un.ic- 
ceptable  locks  produced  by  Newbould  ,d 
been  returned  to  manufacturer  for  adjun- 
meni  and  .vere  .iccepted  upon  re-testing. 
However.  GAO  uas  :;d vised  this  date  hv  r^le- 
phone.  Navy  had  "lost"  Lot  2  (761  units  i  of 
Newbould  contract  which  were  accepted  .^-  cf 
December  3.  1968. 

GAO  reported  this  date  that  Nax-y  had  re- 
turned to  AMP  for  adjustment  P9  of  its  CjO 
units  which  were  declared  unacceptable  2iy 
telephone  conversation  with  GAO  this  date. 
Navy  also  had  "lost"  the  remaining  231  .\MP 
locks  which  were  unacceptable. 

GAO  reported  this  date  that  both  New- 
bould and  AMF  were  being  charged  for  nadi- 
llonal  testing  required  by  failure  of  certain 
lots  to  meet  test  Jirinfr  spcolfications. 

GAO.  asked  ir  this  AMF  contract  lavesU- 
gation  Indicated  the  Navy  Department  li.id 
utilized  pood  procurement  procedures,  .-e- 
sponded  with  a  firm  "No." 

GAO  concluded  that  the  SPCC  contracting 
officer  :;hould  have  considered  negotlnncns 
with  Newbould  or  others  for  performance  of 
the  emergency  contract  at  lower  cost  r«f 
unit. 

GAO,  asked  If  this  emergency  procurement 
Investigation  indicated  possible  substantial 
waste  of  public  funds  within  Defcn.'^e  rjn- 
tracts  because  of  neglect,  unnecessary  delay, 
poor  Judgment,  defective  bu.^^lnebs  .sense  ■  r 
other  factors  Involving  limited  competence 
or  Incompetence  responded  with  an  emphatic 
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•  Yes."  Specifically  because  of  the  evidence 
of  tax  dollar  waste  in  this  contract,  GAO  will 
conduct  investigation  of  emergency  procure- 
ments totaling  $5  billion  annually  on  De- 
lense-wlde  basis,  with  special  emphasis  on 
70  percent  of  such  spending  which  Involves 
supposed  ••sole-BOurce  suppliers"  such  as  York 
AMP. 


[B-1 64978] 
Comptroller  GtrfXRAL 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  11, 1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Roonet.  We  refer  to  your  letters 
cf  August  1  and  September  6.  1968,  request- 
ing that  the  General  Accounting  Office  Inves- 
iigate  the  circumstances  spelled  out  In  en- 
i  losures  pertaining  to  the  award  of  a  contract 
,  n  May  l:l.  1968.  for  2.000  breechblock  locks, 
and  an  apparent  abuse  of  sound  emergency 
procurement  procedures  by  the  Department 
or  the  Navy  involving  two  contracts  awarded 
at  widely  divergent  per-unit  prices  to  two 
cufTerent  firms  by  the  Na\-y  Ships  Parts  Con- 
trol Center. 

In  addition,  yovi  asked  in  your  letter  of 
August  1.  1968.  that  we  seek  answers  to  14 
ouestions  contained  in  a  letter  which  you 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  your 
Ifller  of  September  6.  1968,  you  advised  us 
that  you  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Navy's 
leport  of  its  findings  You  also  asked  that  we 
consider  Lssues  which  pertain  to  the  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center   iSPCC)    comments. 

Subsequently,  on  October  8.  1968,  we  met 
with  Mr.  Kuber.  your  staff  assistant,  who 
;iijrced  that  the  requests  could  be  reviewed 
and  reported  as  two  separate  assignments; 
the  lirst,  a  review  of  the  procurement  of 
breechblock  locks  and  the  second,  a  review 
ci  tlie  Navy's  emergency  procurement  proce- 
dures. 

We  therefore  directed  our  review  to  the 
I  rocuremcnt  of  breechblock  locks  taking  into 
consideration  related  questions  and  com- 
ments which  were  made  in  your  letters  of 
.\ugust  1  and  September  6.  1968.  Our  review 
j!so  covered  the  Navy's  use  of  emergency 
procedures  in  the  instant  procurement,  but 
ilid  not  cover  the  Navy's  general  use  of  emer- 
t'oncy  procedures  in  other  procurements.  We 
]  :an  to  examine  into  this  matter  on  a  De- 
o.nse-wide   basis   shortly   after  July   1,   1969. 

On  May  13.  1968,  Navy  awarded  a  sole- 
.'  nirce  negotiated  contract  to  the  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company  (AMF). 
■^'urk.  Pennsylvania,  for  2,000  breechblock 
!  icks  at  $97  is  each  Tlie  unit  price  for  the 
!■  cks  to  be  fabric.ited  by  AMF  was  about 
•nree  times  the  unit  price  of  $37.75  for  2,400 
o:  the  .'^;une  kind  of  locks  to  be  fabricated 
•;;v;ier  a  competitively  negotiated  contract 
;  warded  on  April  12.  1968,  to  the  Newbould 
Tool  Company  (Newbould),  York.  Pennsyl- 
\  mia.  A  nummary  oi  the  circumstances  per- 
t  ::ning    to    the    award    of    these    contracts 

1   illOWS. 

i'REDECESSOR    LOCKS 

The  breecliblock  lock  is  one  of  five  com- 
ponents of  the  Mark  12  20mm  aircraft  gun 
:  reechblock  assembly.  The  breechblock  as- 
f.'mbly  is  that  part  which  loads  a  round  Into 
t;ie  barrel  chamber,  closes  the  breech,  fires 
t.'ie  round,  and  removes  the  empty  cartridge 
case.  Failure  of  any  one  of  the  five  compo- 
nents may  cause  tlie  breechblock  assemoly  to 
function  improperly,  thereby  resulting  in  fir- 
.;ig  failure  or  .shell  explosion  outside  of  the 
barrel  chamber. 

This  aircraft  gun  was  designed  by  the  Navy 
about  1951.  and  was  produced  until  about 
I'J57,  primarily  by  the  Navy  Gun  Factory, 
Washington.  D.C..  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant  (NOP).  York.  Pennsylvania.  The  NOP 
continued  to  produce  spare  parts  for  the  gun 
until  1963.  when  the  plant  was  deactivated 
and  sold  to  AMP. 

Although  produced  in  significant  qu'anti- 
tles,  this  itun  apparently  s.iw  limited  service 
until  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  (SEA) 
was  expanded,    rhe  gun   is  currently  being 


used  In  three  cifferent  types  of  combat  air- 
craft, and  many  of  these  aircraft  are  based 
In  SEA. 

In  January  1964,  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons  ^BuWeps)  received  a  technical  re- 
port from  the  Naval  Aviation  Kngincf^ring 
Service  Unit  concerning  the  failure  ol  a 
breechblock  lock  during  an  air  gunnery  fucht 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida. 
The  report  stated  that  a  breechblock  had 
prematurely  unlocked  causing  it  to  be  blown 
to  the  rear  of  the  gun  receiver  with  great 
force.  The  Incident  was  attributed  to  a  .s.'iat- 
tered  breechblock  lock  that  had  l.iiled  utter 
approximately  600  rounds  oi  ammunition  had 
been  fired  from  the  gun.  Military  specifica- 
tions applicable  to  the  gun  provided  that  all 
parts  should  have  a  life  expectancy  of  at  least 
2.000  rounds.  The  report  further  pointed  out 
that  although  damage  to  the  aircrait  ■was 
slight,  damage  to  the  gun  was  sufficient  to 
require  replacement  and  the  premature  l.iil- 
ure  of  the  breechblock  lock  ■was  considered 
indicative  ol   a  material  deficiency. 

During  1965,  additional  reports  were  re- 
ceived pertaining  to  malfunctions  of  breech- 
block locks.  lu  June  1965,  the  Naval  V.'oapons 
Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Virginia  i  NWL) . 
pointed  out  that  failure  of  the  locks  was 
common  and  had  occurred  in  some  cases  after 
less  than  300  rounds  had  been  fired.  In  July 
and  August  1965,  lighter  squadrons  reported 
that  open-breech  explosions  had  occurred 
which  resulted  in  damage  to  botli  the  gun 
and  the  aircraft.  The  reports  indicated  tliat 
the  explosions  were  attributable  to  breech- 
block lock  mallunctions  and  recrmmonded 
that  action  be  taken  to  prevent  lecurrc'ice 
of  such  incidents.  In  September  1965.  .^s  a 
result  of  these  reports,  BuWeps  directed  NWL 
to  investigate  the  c.iuses  of  the  breechblock 
lock  failures  and  recommend  ch.inges  that 
would  assure  a  satisfactory  service  life. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NEW    LOCK 

In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  part,  the 
NWL,  in  November  1965.  decided  to  have  a 
number  of  experimental  locks  manufactured 
with  various  types  of  new  finishes  and  ma- 
terials. The  NWL  further  decided  to  obtain 
the  experimental  locks  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  from  AMF.  Justification  for  this  sole- 
source  procurement  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  NOP.  York,  where  the  locks  Jiad  been 
previously  manufactured,  was  sold  to  AMF 
in  1964  with  the  stipulation  that  the  com- 
pany maintain  gun  production  capabilities 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  Moreover,  the  special 
tooling  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government 
had  been  designed  specifically  for  the  NOP 
equipment  acquired  by  AMF  and  many 
former  NOP.  York,  personnel  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  th-'  locks  were  employed  by 
AMF.  It  was  thus  believed  that  the  "know- 
how"  to  produce  the  locks  was  available  at 
AMF. 

NWL  awarded  a  r.oncompetitive  negoti- 
ated fixed-price  contract  to  AMF  on  June  3. 
1966.  for  the  manufacture  of  45  experimental 
locks.  The  delivery  schedule  ■was  innially 
established  as  August  12.  1966.  but  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  March  1967.  cr  a  delay 
of  approximately  7  months. 

A  Consolidated  Stock  Status  Report  (CSSR) 
obtained  at  SPCC  showed  that  the  Navy  had 
about  3.090  breechblock  locks  on  hand  as  of 
July  1,  1966.  On  April  12,  1967,  prior  to  re- 
ceiving notice  of  the  status  of  the  new  lock. 
SPCC  Initiated  action  to  process  a  purcliaso 
request  for  a  quantity  of  188  breechb'.oc's 
locks  for  stock  repleni?l';ment.  We  were  :id- 
vised  by  nn  SPCC  official  that  the  quantity 
to  be  purchased  \vas  determined  on  the 
basis  cf  a  routine  supply  demand  review 
conducted  to  determ.ine  future  needs  for 
items  under  SPCC  cognizance.  Shortly  there- 
after, on  May  4,  1967.  NWL  advised  SPCC  that 
evaluation  of  the  experimental  locks  had 
been  completed  and  recommended  thit  no 
purchase  action  be  taken  since  revised  speci- 
1. cations  would  be  available  in  a  short  time. 
On  August    1.    1FI67,   inventory   records   indi- 


cated that  the  number  of  locks  on  hand 
had  diminished  to  340  units  in  ready-for- 
issue  condition  and  on  the  basis  of  a  supply 
demand  review  conducted  at  that  lime,  a 
system  stock  replenishment  action  for  an 
additional  quantity  of  2,220  units  was  initi- 
ated. This  action  also  was  deferred,  appar- 
ently in  anticipation  uf  receiving  tlie  new 
specifications. 

The  drawing  fur  the  new  breeciiblock  lock 
was  approved  by  the  Naval  Air  bystemi  Com- 
mand (NAVAIR I  on  August  21.  1967.  How- 
ever, it  y.as  not  until  December  7,  1967,  after 
nearly  18  months  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  about  8  months  after  the  experi- 
mental l',cks  were  olnamed.  that  NWL  noti- 
fied SPCC  that  breechblock  lcx:ks  manufac- 
tured from  18  percent  nickel  n.aratrmg  steel 
would  satisfactorily  meet  service  lift  require- 
ments. The  NWL  also  recommended  tliat  all 
future  locks  be  f.ibricated  in  accordance  with 
the  revised  drawing  V.'e  were  informed  that 
18  percent  nickel  maraglng  steel  generally 
provides  a  steel  product  r>f  superior  st.reneth 
and  durability. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  2.400  LOCKS  FROM   NEWBOULD 

NWL.  in  its  December  7,  1967.  communica- 
tion, recommended  that  SPCC  immediately 
award  a  contract  for  tlie  new  lock.-  in  order  to 
meet  i.rceiit  fleet  needs.  On  December  22. 
1967.  .SPCC  received  a  letter  from  NAVAIR. 
stating  m  part: 

■The  In-Service  Breechblock  Lock  Buweps 
Dwe  851500  is  to  be  replaced  by  tlie  new  pro- 
curement item.  Current  stock  status  shows 
lt;6  on  liand  and  th.it  a  cor.tr.-.ct  is  in  proc- 
e.ss  cf  being  awarded  for  2,4r)0.  It  i,^  rec- 
ommended that  tills  contract  be  chan.sed  to 
procure  2.400  of  the  new  Breechblock  Locks, 
NASC- NAVAIR  2518518  and  that  -his  ton- 
tract  be  awarded  to  AMP  (.American  Ma- 
chine and  Foundry  Company),  York,  Penn- 
sylv.inia   •    •    •." 

On  December  29,  1967,  SPCC  cancelled  the 
f.vo  prcK'rroment  requests  in  process  at  that 
time  and  jirepared  a  new  purchase  request 
for  a  quantity  of  2.400  locks  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  accordance  with  the  revised  draw- 
ing. The  new  purchase  request  v.as  desig- 
nated priority  20.  stock  replenishment  ac- 
tion, even  though  NAVAIR  had  notified  SPCC 
in  June  1057  that  .--pare  part?  to  fc:ippcrt 
gun  system  problems  on  aircraft  in  SEA 
sliould  be  procured  on  a  priority  2  basis.  The 
request  lurther  indicated  t.hat  AMF.  York, 
was  the  reccinmenaed  tjurce  of  s'apply. 

During  J.inuary  1968.  SPCC  accomplished 
the  necfcs:,;iry  internal  processing  c:  the  p'jr- 
chase  re()ue;t  and  on  J.muary  30  its  Contract 
Heview  Bo.ird  granted  authority  to  nego- 
tiate tlie  procurement,  because  it  was  ira- 
praciicable  to  obtpin  competition.  The  pur- 
chase recommendation  prepared  on  January 
18.  1968.  stated  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
develop  either  a  limited  or  unlimited  pur- 
chase description  fur  this  item. 

SPCC  made  a  solicitation  for  the  2  400 
locks  on  February  13.  1968.  more  than  2 
months  alter  being  notined  <  :  :-,pproval  cf 
the  new  lock,  with  M.arch  5.  1968,  estab- 
lished as  the  closing  date  for  receipt  of  pro- 
posals. On  the  basis  that  AMF  was  the  only 
source,  a  cjpy  of  the  solicitation  was  mailed 
to  AMF  and  the  propcsed  procurement  was 
synopsized  in  tlie  Commerce  Businesr^Daily. 
"The  Evnop.^is  slated  that  drawings  and  speci- 
fications for  the  breecliblock  lock  could  not 
be  i'lruished  by  the  Government. 

.At  their  request,  Mllo  Components.  Inc., 
Newbould.  and  other  companies  were  pro- 
',  iried  copies  of  the  proposal.  However,  draw- 
ings were  not  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
proposal.  On  February  23  and  26.  1968.  re- 
spectively. Newbould  and  Milo  contacted  the 
SPCC  buyer  and  requested  drawings  for  the 
;.. ck.  Both  companies  were  informed  that 
i-rawings  were  not  available  and  that  if  they 
were,  the  porcuremtnt  would  proba'^'y  be 
advertised.  At  t'ne  Insistence  of  Newbould 
and  Milo.  it  was  detern.ined  that  drawings 
were  available  and  had  been  available  at 
SPCC  since  at  least  January  19.  1968.  The  lock 
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drawings  were   furnished   to  both  Newbould 
and  Mllo  on  February  27.  1968 

AMF.  Mllo,  and  Newbould  proposed  unit 
prices  for  the  2  400  locks  of  *99  79.  $89  90, 
and  $37  75,  respectively.  On  March  8,  1968, 
spec  requested  the  cognizant  Defense 
Contract  Administration  Services  District 
iDCASD),  Garden  City.  New  York,  to  per- 
form ft  preaward  survey  of  these  companies 
and  evaluate  their  technical,  productive,  and 
rtnanclal  capabilities  in  view  of  the  contract 
requirements  This  request  included  an  eval- 
uation of  the  companies'  performance  record 
and  ability  to  meet  required  delivery  sched- 
ules Upon  completion  of  the  survey  at  New- 
bould. the  DCASD.  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
recommended  a  complete  award  to  Newbould 
A  contract  was  awarded  to  Newbould  on 
April  12.  1968,  for  a  quantity  of  2,400  locks  at 
a  unit  price  of  $37  75.  or  a  total  of  $90,600. 
Delliery  of  two  preproductlon  sample  locks 
were  :o  be  submlted  to  NWL  by  July  11,  1968, 
for  first  article  approval  A  period  of  30  days 
was  provided  In  the  contract  schedule  for 
tirst  article  testing  by  the  aovernment.  de- 
livery of  the  2  400  locks  was  to  be  completed 
120  days  after  first  article  approval. 

On  June  21.  1968.  a  Newbould  offlclal  took 
the  two  required  preproductlon  sample  locks 
ro  the  NWL  and  test  firings  were  conducted 
from  June  24  to  July  1.  1968  NWL  personnel 
informed  us  that  the  period  required  to  com- 
plete testing  of  the  locks  was  extended  be- 
cause of  their  procedure  of  testing  several 
articles  concurrently,  therebv  reducing  the 
cost  of  testing.  However,  we  were  Informed 
that  If  tune  was  of  the  essence  on  any  par- 
ticular Item,  It  could  be  tested  alone 

NWL  by  letter  of  .August  16.  1968.  notified 
SPCC  that  the  sample  locks  were  subse- 
quently subjected  to  metallurgical  examina- 
tion and  that  SPCC  had  been  notified  by 
telephone,  during  the  week  of  July  I,  1968, 
that  the  two  sample  locks  had  satUfactonly 
met  test  requirements  An  SPCC  olBclal  ad- 
used  us  that  he  liad  no  knowledge  of  the 
telephone  notice  nor  any  information  con- 
cerning the  test  results  until  receipt  of 
written  notification  from  the  NWL  on  July  19. 
1968.  NWL  Jtflcials  informed  us  that  the  delay 
in  preparation  of  a  written  notification  was 
due  to  a  large  volume  of  reports  tinder 
preparation  at  the  time,  a  number  of  which 
were  for  Items  of  a  higher  priority.  However, 
they  stated  they  considered  the  telephone 
message  to  be  proper  notification  of  the  test 
results  to  SPCC. 

On  July  26.  1968,  or  .ibout  3  weeks  after 
•estlng  was  completed,  SPCC  advised  New- 
bould that  the  first  article  test  samples  had 
been  approved  by  NWL  and  that  production 
tinlts  should  be  delivered  in  about  120  days. 
or  by  November  25,  1968 

PROCUKEMENT    OF    2,000    LOCKS    FBOM    \\\T 

At  a  conference  held  at  SPCC  on  March 
7  and  8,  1968.  it  was  reported  that  although 
a  procurement  for  2.400  breechblock  locks 
was  underway,  stocks  of  the  original  »ock 
had  been  depleted,  thereby  causing  a  non- 
>uppurt  cor.ciltion  to  exist.  SPCC  was  also 
notiriea  by  NAVAIR.  during  March  1968.  that 
Mark  12  gun  spare  parts  support  remained 
critical  and  that  It  was  imperative  that  ad- 
ditional action  be  taken  to  provide  Improved 
quantities  of  falling  parts.  SPCC  officials  in- 
formed us  that  NAVAIR  was  concerned  about 
the  November  25.  1968,  delivery  schedule  pro- 
posed for  the  procurement  of  the  2.400  locks, 
as  these  locks  were  needed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible 

SPCC  on  March  21.  1968.  generated  a  pri- 
ority 2  purchase  request  for  an  additional 
2,000  of  the  new  breechblock  locks  SPCC 
officials  Informed  us  that  they  purchased 
2,000  locks  because  It  was  an  economical 
order  quantity  A  desired  delivery  date  of 
May  30.  1968,  was  established,  or  about  6 
months  prior  to  the  scheduled  delivery  of 
the  2.400  locks  already  under  contract. 

SPCC  officials  stated  that  xvhen  the  pur- 
chase request  for  the  2.000  locks  was  received 
by  the  SPCC  purchase  division  on  March  22, 


1968,  ANtP  was  the  only  proven  manufac- 
turer and  accordingly  the  only  manufacturer 
for  whom  first  article  test  requirements 
could  be  waived.  It  was  expected  that  waiver 
of  first  article  testing  would  advance  delivery 
by  120  days  SPCC  officials  stated,  therefore, 
Newbould  was  not  contacted  for  the  addi- 
tional procurement  Accordingly,  the  cog- 
nizant buver  recommended  that  SPCC  nego- 
tiate solely  with  AMF 

Following  authorization  from  the  review 
board,  AMP  was  requested  to  submit  pro- 
posed pricing  data  for  a  quantity  of  2.000 
breechblock  locks  In  respoiwe  to  the  request 
for  proposal.  AMP  on  March  29  1968.  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  manufacture  2.000  locks 
After  a  review  and  evaluation  of  the  pricing 
data  included  In  AMP's  proposal  by  DCASD. 
Reading,  negotiations  were  conducted  on 
May  1  and  May  2,  1968.  and  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  unit  price  of  $97 13  for  the 
contract 

Dirrlns;  the  week  of  Mav  3.  1968.  negotia- 
tion proceedings  were  completed  and  AMF, 
although  prior  to  receipt  of  the  formal  award, 
recognized  the  effective  date  of  the  contract 
,is  May  1  1968  To  assure  that  raw  material 
would  be  available  to  meet  the  required  deliv- 
ery dates,  AMP,  on  May  9.  1968.  requested 
prionty  assistance  in  expediting  procurement 
of  raw  materials  required  by  their  forging 
vendor.  DCASD.  Reading,  advised  .\MF  that 
the  receipt  of  materials  for  the  forelncs  was 
only  port  of  the  vendors  problem  and  special 
priority  :isslstance  to  effect  earlier  delivery 
was  not  recommended  unless  other  vendor 
problems  could  be  resolved 

Subsequently,  the  SPCC  Contract  Review 
Board  approved  the  .iward  to  AMP  for  the 
2.000  locks  for  a  total  price  of  .ji94.260  .\ 
contract  providing  for  delivery  bv  September 
11.  1968.  was  Issued  to  AMF  on  Mav  13.  1968 
This  delivery  date  represented  a  period  of  i  '  • 
davs  from  the  date  of  award,  which  was  the 
required  delivery  slated  in  the  request  for 
proposal.  i>r  more  than  3  months  iater  than 
the  desired  delivery  date  of  May  30.  1968. 
established  by  the  purchase  request  Issued 
in  March 

In  a  letter  dated  May  29,  1968,  AMF 
acknowledited  receipt  of  the  contract  and  at 
the  same  time  took  exception  to  the  delivery 
schedule.  The  letter  stated  that  according  to 
the  request  for  proposal  submitted  by  .AMP 
and  discussions  held  during  negotiations, 
deliveries  were  not  required  to  be  completed 
until  December  10.  1968.  Accordingly.  AMF 
requested  that  the  contract  be  modified 
SPCC  notified  AMF  on  June  10,  1968,  that  the 
contract  delivery  schedule  was  in  accordance 
with  the  RFP  and  that  the  requested  change 
was  not  acceptable.  Two  weeks  later  SPCC 
advised  AMF  that  failure  to  deliver  in  accord- 
ance w.lth  the  contract  would  result  in  the 
mutation  of  default  action. 

On  July  3,  1968,  DCASD,  Reading,  for- 
warded a  delay  In  delivery  notice  advising 
SPCC  that  AMP  could  not  produce  .it  the 
necessary  rate  to  complete  the  contract  by 
September  U,  1968.  DCASD  added  that  AMP 
officials  i-taied  that  the  delivery  schedule 
contained  in  the  contract  was  not  the  sched- 
ule negotiated.  In  order  to  clarify  the  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  contract  dellv- 
ery  schedule  AMP  noted  that  their  offer  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  98  days  would  b-- 
required  prior  to  first  delivery  on  August  10. 
1968  Thereafter.  AMF  would  deliver  at  a  rate 
of  125  units  per  week  which  would  complete 
the  contract  by  December  10,  1968, 

AMF  stated  this  schedule  was  predicated 
on  a  10-week  ieadtime  for  the  material  and 
4  weeks  in-process  time  prior  to  first  deliv- 
ery The  Ieadtime  of  lo  weeks  for  deUverv  f  f 
material  was  apparently  based  on  quotes 
from  suppliers.  These  quotes  were  available  at 
the  time  of  negotiations.  Accordingly,  on 
July  22.  1968,  SPCC  formally  agreed  to  AMP's 
delivery  schedule. 

The  delivery  schedule  finally  accepted  by 
SPCC  represented  a  time  frame  of  211  days 
for  total  delivery  compared  to  the  120  days 
originally  specified  In  the  contract   Also,  the 


December  10,  1968.  completion  date  exceeded 
the  completion  date  of  November  25.  1968. 
established  for  the  Newbould  contract  by  15 
days.  Although  Newbould's  preprcxluctlon 
locks  had  pa&sed  all  it-sting  requirements  as 
early  as  the  first  week  of  July  1968,  we  found 
no  evidence  that  SPCC  contacted  Newbould 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  New- 
bould could  phase  delivery  of  the  'J  400  locks 
over  a  time  frame  similar  to  the  revised 
.•\MF  schedule.  Newboiild  had,  on  June  21. 
1968.  formally  protested  the  award  to  AMF 
and  advised  SPCC  that  they  were  willing  •  . 
bid  on  the  2.000  breechblock  locks  SPCC  otli- 
clals  indicated  that  something  less  than  2.000 
locks  were  required  to  s.uisfy  emergency  re- 
quirements. 

PROBLEMS      EXPERIENCED      BY      BOTH      NEWBOULD 
AND      .AMF 

Wallers  requested  by  AMF 
During  August  1968,  AMF  requested 
waivers  for  dimensional  \arlatloiis  In  1.1;»0 
completed  units  Waiver  mimber  one  covered 
600  units,  waiver  number  two  40  units,  and 
waiver  number  three  boO  units  i;PCC  recom- 
mended to  the  Naval  Weapon  service  Office 
(NWSOt  on  August  16.  1968.  that  due  to  the 
critical  application  .ind  current  si.itus  of 
subject  lock.  AMF's  request  for  waiver  be 
rejected.  On  August  19,  1968  NWSO  informed 
SPCC  that  they  concurred  \Mth  rejection  ( f 
waiver  number  one  but  .ipproved  waiver 
number  two  On  August  23,  1968.  NAVAIR 
.ipproved  the  waivers  stating  that  urgencv 
of  Mark  12  gun  spare  parts  dictates  the  mo.^t 
expeditious  production  of  parts  Further. 
N'W'SO  notified  SPCC  on  August  23.  1968,  that 
due  to  the  critical  supply  problem,  approval 
was  given  to  AMFs  w.uver  reque-st  number 
three.  SPCC  notified  AMF  of  acceptance  tl 
their  waiver  requests  on  .■\ugust  28.  1968 
AMF  lot  samples  fail  to  meet  2.000  round  life 
On  November  26,  1968,  AMF  made  the  final 
shipment  of  breechblock  locks  under  the  sub- 
ject contract.  The  NWL  notified  sPCC  :n 
November  1968  that  test  samples  submuti-a 
for  AMF's  lots  5  and  8  (3U0)  wnits  did  i.vl 
meet  the  2,000  round  minimum  life  requui.- 
ment  for  accept.tnce  by  the  Navv  As  of  Jauii- 
ary  1.  1969,  the  NWL  had  not  determined 
the  exact  cause  for  the  test  sample  lailurcs. 
Tlierefore,  no  action  had  been  uken  bv  SPCC 
at  that  time. 

Newbould  lot  samples  fail  to  meet  2.000 
round    life 

On  October  29  and  November  1.  1968,  New- 
bould forwarded  two  sample  breechblock 
locks  from  each  of  three  production  lots  to 
the  NWL  for  test  and  evaluation.  On  Deceti.- 
ber  3,  1968,  the  NWL  notified  SPCC  th.it 
samples  from  production  lots  1  and  3  1  iiitd 
to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  On  "iie 
basis  of  the  test  results  the  NWL  recom- 
mended acceptance  of  production  lot  2  (V61 
units)  and  rejection  of  lots  1  and  3  (1.639 
unitsi  As  a  result  of  Newbould  s  inability 
to  deliver  the  entire  2  400  acceptable  lucks 
by  November  25,  1968.  the  contract  was  con- 
sidered delinquent  by  SPCC;  however.  New- 
bould was  not  notified  As  of  January  1.  r.i09, 
SPCC  had  not  resolved  the  problem  oi  tiie 
1.639  units 

PROCUREMENT     OF     4,500      ADDITIO.NAL     BREECH- 
BLOCK  LOCKS   ON    AN    ADVERTISED   BASIS 

On  July  22,  1968,  NWSO  notified  SPCC  that 
In  addition  to  the  4.400  units  i.  urreatly  un- 
der contract,  approximately  4.500  units  were 
required  tJ  provide  foj  lOO  percent  reiroSt, 
Accordingly,  during  the  l.U'er  part  of  1968, 
SPCC  advertised  for  4.500  breechblock  locks. 
Nine  bids  were  recorded  on  the  opening  date 
of  January  3,  1969.  These  bids  ranged  from 
a  high  of  S98.00  per  unit  to  a  low  of  ?15  29 
per  unit.  Newbould  was  fifth  low  bidder  with 
a  bid  of  $37  65  and  AMF  was  eighth  low  bid- 
der With  a  bid  of  $59  94. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  Navy  rejected 
.111  bids  and  has  changed  specifications  for 
the  lock. 
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While  we  believe  11  to  be  questionable  that 
Navy  izave  adequate  consideration  to  solicit- 
ing Newbould  and  other  manufacturers  prior 
to  tlie  award  to  AMF,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  need  lor  the  locks  was  critical  and  the 
procurement  was  assigned  an  02  priority  des- 
ignator. At  the  time  of  the  award  to  AMP 
(May  13.  1968)  the  scheduled  delivery  of  pre- 
production  s.imple  locks  by  NWL  was  still  ap- 
pro.vimatcly  2  months  away  (July  11,  1968), 
and  Navy  could  not  be  certain  that  such 
samples  would  s.itisfactorlly  meet  the  test  re- 
(juirements  so  that  production  runs  could 
I  .mmence  immediately  thereafter,  whereas 
AMF  had  produced  satisfactory  locks  under 
its  development  contract  and  preproductlon 
test  requirements  could  tlierefore  be  waived 
i.iT  that  firm. 

Paragraph  3-202  3  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  states  that  a  de- 
termination and  findings  by  the  contracting 
officer.  Justifying  use  of  the  public  exigency 
exception  to  lormal  advertising  under  the 
authority  of  10  U  S  C.  2304(a)(2),  need  only 
slate  the  existence  of  a  priority  designator 
•  1  throuBh  e  in  order  to  Justify  use  of  that 
exception  Further,  findings  in  support  of  a 
itetermin.ttion  to  negotiate  under  the  public 
exigency  exception  are  made  final  by  10  U.S.C. 
2310(b).  and  are  therefore  not  subject  to 
question  by  c;ur  Office.  While  the  exception 
does  not.  in  ;ind  of  itself,  authorize  sole- 
.- ource  procurement,  a  considerable  amount 
if  discretion  with  respect  to  the  use  of  that 
exception  must  he  reserved  to  the  contract- 
ing officer,  .ind  this  Office  will  not  overturn 
t:ie  contracting  oiticer's  decision  to  negotiate 
,1  sole-source  award  [lursuant  to  the  public 
exigency  exception  ;:nless  it  is  clear  that 
lie  has  abused  the  discretion  vested  In  him 
:•!  an  arbitrary  or  cipricious  manner.  See  44 
romp.  Gen.  590. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
rjunding  the  award  to  AMF  do  not  disclose 
s.ich  a  clear  abuse  of  discretion  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  as  to  aSect  the  legality  of  the 
1  intract  awarded  to  that  firm,  and  that  there 
1  no  basis  lor  any  imputation  of  bad  faith 
"n  his  part. 

The  14  c|uestions  presented  In  yo\ir  letters. 
•:ie  .'-'PCC  .ihswers,  and  our  comments  there- 
•  I  ,ire  contained  in  .Tppendix  I  to  this  letter. 
Sincerr'.y  yours. 

R.  F.  Keller. 
For   the   Comptroller   General   of   the 
United  States 

Appendix  1 
V  'iR    Oricin.al    14    QrESTiONS.    SPCC    Com- 
ments   AND    f't.XO    Comments 

QIESTION    no.    1 

V.'hy  has  the  Navy  not  purchased  any 
:  .-eechblock  locks  for  the  MK-12.  20mm  Air- 
i,-ait  Guns  for  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years  preceding  the  contract  awards  of  April 
nad  May  of  1968?  Did  the  Navy  have  an  in- 
ventory of  these  pieces  sutticient  to  carry  it 
tlirough  this  period. 

spec    COMMENT 

fntil  December  1967  the  Navy  had  ade- 
tinaie  stocks  of  the  original  Breechblock  lock 
iFSN  1005-713-94C7.  BUWEPS  Drawing 
Hji.ioOl  either  i  ti  hand  or  under  procure- 
;:i'.'nt  to  satisfy  its  known  requirements. 

In  December  1967.  based  upon  an  evalua- 
tion of  test^  performed  on  a  number  of  Locks 
Manufactured  from  different  materials  with 
UilTerent  finishes  by  tiie  American  Machine 
:i;kI  Foundry  Company  (AMF).  York,  Pa., 
'inder  contract  with  the  Naval  Weapons  Lab- 
oratory (NWL).  Dahlgren.  Va..  new  specifl- 
c  I 'ions  covering  the  Breechblock  Locks  were 
approved  and  released  The  objective  of  this 
f^Iort  was  to  develop  a  Lock  which  would 
pcssess  greater  reliability  and  have  a  longer 
ir-rvice  life.  A  liistory  of  the  design  and 
engineering  work  performed  to  achieve  this 
"l>)ectlve  is  contained  In  Attachment  A. 

Upon  approval  of  the  new  specifications 
I NASC- NAVAIR  Drawing  2518518),  the 
Naval  Air  Svstems  Command  on  22  December 


1967  (Attachment  B)  recommended  that  a 
stock  procurement  for  2.400  Breechblock 
Locks  then  In  process  at  SPCC  be  revised  to 
obtain  Locks  manufactured  to  the  new  de- 
sign and  that  AMF  York  be  awarded  the 
production  contract. 

GAO    COMMENT 

On  April  12,  1967.  SPCC  initiated  a  pur- 
chase request  for  188  locks  based  on  a  rou- 
tine supply  demand.  However,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  receiving  revised  specifications,  tlie 
procurement  was  not  made.  Further,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1967,  when  lock  inventories  had 
diminished  to  340  units  in  a  ready  to  issue 
condition,  a  stock  replenishment  action  lor 
2.220  locks  was  Initiated.  However,  this  ac- 
tion was  also  deferred,  apparently  in  antici- 
pation of  receiving  the  new  specifications. 
A  contract  for  2.400  locks  to  be  built  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  specification  was 
awarded  on  April  12.  1968.  or  one  year  after 
It  was  determined  that  additional  lock  sup- 
plies were  required.  Details  of  the  stock 
status  of  the  locks  are  presented  on  pages  3 
and  4  of  our  letter. 

ADDENDUM 

In  response  toSPCC's  comments,  you  ques- 
tioned in  your  letter  of  September  6.  1968, 
the  Navy's  procedure  o:  specifying  ;.  desired 
contractor  without  regard  to  possible  cost 
factors.  We  agreed  that  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  not  sound  policy  to  specify  a  specific  con- 
tractor without  giving  adequate  tinsidera- 
tlon  to  cost  differentials  involved. 

QUESTION  NO.     2 

What  Inventory  of  the  breechblock  locks 
for  the  MK-12  does  the  Navy  have  at  the 
present  time? 

spec    COMMENT 

At  the  present  time  the  Navy  has  none  of 
the  newly  desiitiicd  Locks  in  I's  inventorv: 
it  still  has  95  of  the  oncmil  Locks  on  li.md. 
Contracts  with  the  Newbould  Tool  Company, 
York,  Pa.,  for  2.400  of  the  new  Locks  and  with 
AMF  York  covering  2.000  of  the  new  Locks 
are  currently  outstanding. 

G^O    (  OMMENT 

AMF  started  delnerv  of  the  new  locks  on 
August  27,   1968. 

CJUESTION    NO      3 

When  was  the  c-riginal  requisition  for  2,400 
breechblock  locks  issued  by  the  Navy  .Air 
Systems  Command?  i  Please  supply  a  copy 
of  the  requisition  order.) 

SPCC  ^0M^^FNT 

Upon  receipt  of  the  NAVAIRSYSCOM  letter 
cf  22  December  i;)67  i  Attacliinent  Bi  .;  pro- 
curement request  for  2.400  of  the  newly  .ap- 
proved Breechblock  Locks  i  NASC-NAVAIR 
Drawing  2158518)  was  prepared  by  the  .-^to^k 
Control  Division  of  SPCC  on  29  December 
1967.  Attachment  C  Is  a  copy  of  this  procure- 
ment request. 

C\0    (  OMMENT 

Initial  procurement  of  the  new  lock  is 
covered  on  pages  4  through  6  of  our  letter. 

QUESTION    NO.    4 

When  was  the  requisition  for  emergency 
procurement  of  2.000  breechblock  locks  issued 
and  by  whom?  i  Please  supply  n  copy  of  th.it 
requisition  order.)  What  prompted  this  emer- 
gency need  to  develop  30  days  after  award  oi 
a  routine  contract  for  the  same  item? 

SPCC    Cl.iMMENT 

During  the  early  months  of  1968  'here 
developed  within  the  Navy  concern  over  'he 
status  of  repair  parts  for  the  MK12  20mm 
Gun,  generally,  iiid  of  the  Breechblock  Lccks 
especially.  In  the  ca-^e  of  the  latter,  nn  in- 
creasing number  of  the  original-design  Locks 
were  failing  In  comb.it  aircraft  iF8.  A4  and 
A7)  operating  in  Southeast  Asia,  .-According 
to  the  Naval  Weapons  Service  Office.  Phila- 
delphia, some  Locks  were  falling  after  firing 
only  200  rounds  Instead  of  their  design  ex- 
pectancy of  2,000  rounds.  Even  worse,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  when  a  Lock  failed. 


leaving  an  open  20mni  Gun  chamber,  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  gun  could  cause  exten- 
sive damage  to  or  even  loss  of  the  aircraft, 
nius  tile  Locks  became  a  safety-of-flight 
Item,  .iiid  early  replacement  with  the  newly 
designed  Lock  became  most  important. 

On  20  March  1968.  the  NAV.AIRSYSCOMHQ 
tailed  .SPCC  to  express  that  Headquarters' 
f^rowing  concern  iver  the  condition  oi  repair 
jiarts  support  f.ir  the  .MK12  20mm  Gun  Much 
of  the  iniormalicn  and  direction  jjrtjvKied  In 
that  call  was  contained  also  in  NAVAIR  mes- 
sage 272218Z  March  08  i  Attachment  E). 
Among  other  things.  HPCC  was  told  that 
MK12  Gun  spare  parts  support  and  reliability 
were  critical,  that  additional  action  to  pro- 
vide improved  quantities  ol  the  pans  was  Im- 
perative, and  that  the  NAV.'MR  Proeram 
Manager  intended  to  obtain  a  "DX"  rating  for 
the  parts  in  critical  supply.  ^ 

On  21  March  1968.  the  day  lollowlng  the 
aiore-nientioned  telephone  call  from 
NAVAIRSYSCOMHQ,  SPCC  prepared  and 
Commenced  processing  a  Priority  02  i  SEA- 
SIA)  purchase  request  ior  a  quantity  of  2,000 
ol  the  new-design  Breechblock  Locks,  .-Mtach- 
ment  D  is  a  copy  of  this  purcha.se  request.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  contract  for  the 
stock  replenishment  quantity  r-f  2.400  Locks 
had  not  yet  been  awarded  as  alleged. 

As  outlined  by  the  Naval  'Weapons  Services 
Office.  Philadelphia,  in  Attachment  F.  in  ad- 
liition  to  the  4.4U0  Breechblock  Locks  pres- 
ently under  contract,  approximately  4,500 
more  will  be  required  tv)  (■<imp!etely  replace 
all  of  the  original-design  Locks  in  service  use, 
a  step  which  lias  been  recommended  in  vle'w 
of  the  current  sa:ety-of-f light  classitication 
oi  this  Item.  Ii  is  expected  that  circumstances 
will  permit  future  procurements  of  this  item 
t.)  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

C\0    COMMENT 

We  believe  the  procurement  ijI  the  2.400 
h  ,ck.s  could  have  been  classified  as  a  priority  2 
;-.ction.  NAVAIR  had  notified  SPCC  In  June 
1967  that  spare  parts  to  support  gun  system 
problems  on  F-8  aircraft  in  SEA  should  be 
procured  on  a  priority  2  basis.  This  matter  Is 
discussed  on  pages  4  and  5  of  our  letter. 

.SPCC  officials  informed  us  that  NAVAIR.  in 
March  1968.  became  concerned  about  the 
November  25,  1968.  delivery  schedule  pro- 
posed for  the  procurement  of  the  2.400  locks, 
as  the  locks  v.ere  needed  n.s  soon  as  possible. 
It  was  further  si.itcd  th.it  stocks  oi  the  orig- 
inal lock  had  been  depleted,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  iionsupport  condition.  Based  on  these 
conditions,  a  priority  2  action  was  generated 
for  2.000  additional  locks.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  7  of  our  letter. 

ADDE.NDUM 

In  response  to  SPCC  comments,  you  qties- 
tioned  in  your  letter  of  September  6.  1968, 
whether  the  old  stock  ol  ijreechblock  locks 
were  defective  in  terms  of  the  specificaiicns. 
Our  review  disclosed  this  to  undoubtedly  be 
true.  However,  these  locks  had  been  primarily 
produced  by  Navy  plants.  Tills  matter  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  2  of  our  letter. 

You  also  questioned  the  SPCC  statement 
that  at  the  time  the  emergency  requirement 
developed  a  contract  had  not  been  awarded 
to  Newbould.  You  pointed  out  that  SPCC  was 
well  aware  of  the  bid  of  S37,75  made  by  New- 
bould on  the  2.400  locks  and  concluded  that 
because  of  this  exceptionally  favorable  price 
Newbould  should  have  been  contacted  to  cie- 
•ermine  whether  they  were  prepared  to  take 
on  the  additional  2,000  items  at  that  same 
price  and  on  delivery  terms  in  keeping  with 
the  Navy's  emergency. 

The  award  to  AMF  for  2,000  locks  was  not 
made  until  May  13.  1968.  about  30  days  after 
the  award  to  Newbould  on  April  12.  1968,  for 
2,400  locks.  In  \  lew  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  substantially  lower  price,  we  ques- 
tion whether  tne  Navy  c.ive  adequate  con- 
sideration to  solicltlni?  Newbould  or  other  in- 
terested suppliers  prior  ;o  the  award  of  the 
emergency  procurement  to  .AMF  Our  posiilcn 
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on  this  matter  Is  stated  on  pages  10  and  11 

of  our  letter. 

QCESTION    NO.    5 

If  emergency  procurement  of  the  .iddl- 
tlon.-)l  2  000  pieces  was  Justifiable,  why  did 
the  Navy  not  cooperate  with  the  original 
contractor,  who  was  willing  to  produce  these 
Items  for  only  $37.75.  to  expedite  production 
of  the  order?  This  could  h;ive  been  done  by 
(li  amending  the  original  conir;\ct  to  cover 
the  2.000  additional  pieces.  (2)  by  assuring 
that  pre-prod  approval  w.is  given  promptly  In 
writing  after  the  June  21  test-flrlng  at 
Dahlgren,  Virginia,  and  (3)  by  assigning 
"DX"  status  to  the  original  contract  in  order 
to  secure  prompt  delivery  of  the  material  for 
production  (Newbould  could  be  in  produc- 
tion now.  meeting  the  Navy's  emergency  need 
If  one  exists,  at  the  $37  75  price  i 

SPCC    COMMENT 

.■\t  the  time  the  high  priority  requirement 
for   the  .additional   2,000   Breechblock   Locks 
was  generated  i3  21   68).  there  teas  no   "orlg- 
in.il  L-ontractor"  other  than  AMF  York.  The 
spec  sU)ck  contract  for  2.400  units  was  not 
awarded    w    the    Newbould    Tool    Company 
until  12  April  1968,  some  three  weeks  later 
At  tUe  rime  the  important  basic  procure- 
menc  datisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  2,000 
Lock   purchase,   decisions  such   as   the   pro- 
curement   method    to    be    utilized    and    the 
sources  to  be  solicited,  every  fact  ihen  avail- 
able to  the  Contracting  Offlc?r  Indicated  that 
certain  delivery  and  earliest  delivery  could 
only  be  obtained  from  the  one  supplier  who 
had   previously  produced   the  Item,   namely. 
AMF  York    Only  for  this  supplier  could  the 
P.rs:  Article  Test  requirements  .nf  the  specl- 
flcations  be  waived,  thi.is  permitting  an  .ad- 
vancement of  120  days  m  the  commencement 
date  for  deliveries  Not  'antil  1  April  1968  was 
the  DCAS  report  of  the  pre-award  survey  of 
the  Newbould  Tool  Company  to  be  forwarded 
to    the    SPCC    Contracting    Officer    recom- 
mending award   of  the  2.400   units   to   that 
company   And  not  for  .another  three  months 
was  Newbould  able  to  demonstrate  its  ability 
to    actually    produce    three    sample    Locks 
Consequent  y.  on  23  March  1968.  the  day  after 
the    purchi.se    request    was   received    in    the 
SPCC  Purchase  Division,  the  SPCC  Contract 
Review  Boaid.  pursuant  to  10  U  S.C.  2304ia) 
(2i.    authorized    negotiation    of    a    contract 
with  AMF  York   fur  the  production  of   the 
2  000  urgentV.-  required  units. 

Later  .amendment  of  Newbould's  contract 
(after  it  itas  awarded  on  12  April  1968)  to  in- 
clude the  additional  2.000  units,  as  suggested 
in  Question  No.  5,  would  not  have  assured 
any  earlier  delivery  than  was  possible  from 
AMF  York  The  2.400  units  already  covered 
by  Newbould's  contract  were  not  then 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  until  early  Decem- 
ber 1968  There  !s  no  reiison  now.  nor  was 
there  m  March,  to  believe  that  by  increasing 
the  quantity  covered  by  Newbould's  con- 
tract from  2,400  to  4.400  earlier  deliveries 
would  have  been  assured. 

Contrict  N00104-68-C-4695  required  that 
two  sample  Breechblock  L^jcks  be  submitted 
to  the  N.iv,il  Weapons  Laboratorv,  Dahlgren. 
V.1 .  by  11  July  iy08  for  First  Article  Testing 
The  contr.ict  also  provided  that  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  would  by  written  notice  ad- 
vise the  Contractor  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
within  30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  the 
sa.^^pIes  bv  the  Government  NWL  Dahleren 
has  advised  that  three  sample  Breechblock 
Locks  were  received  from  the  Newbould  Tool 
Ccmpany  on  21  June  1968.  that  firing  testa 
were  completed  on  28  June — not  21  June — 
and  that  these  tests  were  then  followed  by 
further  evaluations  and  metallurgical  tests. 
By  speedletter  dated  19  July  1968  NWL  ad- 
vised SPCC  that  Newbould's  samples  had 
passed  the  required  tesu  and  recommended 
that  the  Contractor  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence production,  a  recommendation  was 
also  made  that  the  mcthixl  or  marking  'he 
Locks  with  an  Identification  number  be 
changed  On  26  July  1968  Mod.  No.  1  to  the 
contract  was  issued  to  advise  that  the  First 


Article  samples  submitted  had  passed  the 
tests,  to  establish  a  tlrm  dellverv  date  for  the 
2,400  units  of  25  November  1968,  and  to  revise 
the  method  of  marking  the  Locks  with 
Identification  numbers. 

With  regard  to  the  assignment  of  a  "DX" 
rating  to  the  two  contracts  for  Breechblock 
Locks,  such  .1  rating  was  requested  by  SPCC 
from  the  NAVAIRSYSCOMHQ  on  3  April 
1968  I  Attachment  G)  but  not  authorized. 
Whether  or  not  the  assignment  of  a  "DX" 
rating  would  in  fact  have  shortened  produc- 
tion ieadtlmes  for  these  procurements  would 
now  be  largely  speculation  Some  Information 
available  U)  the  Contracting  Officer  indicates 
that  a  limiting  factor  in  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce production  Ieadtlmes  would  be  the  time 
to  obtain  the  required  forging  dies,  and  that 
this  time  (Six  weeks)  would  not  be  affected 
by  a  ■  DX"  rating. 

GAG    COMMEOT 

Although,  because  of  other  manufacturing 
problems,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  "DX"  rating 
would  have  improved  delivery  schedules,  we 
believe  that  the  contracting  officer  should 
have  cooperated  with  Newbould  in  expediting 
their  Brst  article  testing  and  lu  arranging  for 
a  phased  delivery  schedule. 

These  matters  .ire  discussed  In  greater  de- 
tail on  pages  4  through  9  of  our  letter. 

AAOENOUM 

In  response  to  SPCC  comments,  you  raised 
questions  about  delivery  schedules  and  "DX" 
ratings,  responses  for  which  are  covered  In 
addendum  under  Question  No.  4  and  in  our 
comments  to  Question  No.  5  above 

QDESTION    so.    0 

How  was  It  possible  for  the  Navy  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center  at  Mechanicsburg  to 
"audit"  both  the  Newbould  and  York  AMP 
prices  for  the  same  item  and  declare  both 
prices  "appropriate"  when  the  latter  was 
more  than  250  percent  higher  than  the 
former? 

spec  coMME>rr 

The  SPCC  did  not  "audit"  both  the  New- 
bould and  the  AMF  York  prices  for  the 
Breechblock  Lock. 

The  award  of  Contract  N00104-68  C-4695 
to  the  Newbould  Tool  Company  on  12  April 
1968  followed  receipt  and  evaluation  of  three 
competitive  proposals,  under  which  prices 
were  offered  for  2.400  units  as  follows: 


Onwor 


UP 


ToUl 


American  Machint  S  Foundry  Co... 

Milo  CoiDKonenls,  Inc '/,',', 

Nembold  Tool  Co —...... ^ 


$89.79  »39,496 
89.90  213.600 
37.75        90.600 


In  view  of  the  signiflcant  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  unit  price  of  $10000 
furmshed  on  the  basic  purchase  request,  the 
next  low  offer  of  S89  90  from  MUo,  and 
Newbould's  price  of  $37.75,  the  Newbould 
Tool  Company  was  requested  by  the  buyer  to 
conflrm  its  offered  price  This  was  done  by 
Newbould  on  18  March  1968  (Attachment 
H). 

The  Contnicting  Officer's  determination  of 
price  reasonableness  in  the  c.ise  of  the  .'\MP 
York  contract  for  2,000  units  was  based  on 
an  audit  conducted  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Administration  Services  District.  Reading. 
Pa.  AMP  York  Initially  proposed  a  unit  price 
of  8100.31:  the  DCASD  Reading  audit  report 
dated  1  May  1968  (Attachment  I)  recom- 
mended acceptance  of  a  imlt  price  of 
$94,068:  and.  a  unit  price  of  $97.13  was  ulti- 
mately negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  SPCC. 

G.\0    COMMENT 

Although  settlement  of  the  contract  was 
not  complete,  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  our 
audit  that  AMP  would  make  approximately 
16  percent  profit  as  opposed  to  the  10  per- 
cent established  di'rlng  negotiations  In 
No\ ember  1968  Newbould  still  expected  to 
make  .i  profit  of  iitjout  10  i>ercent. 


QUESTION    NO.    7 

Why,  when  NSPCC  began  negotiations 
with  York  AMP  for  the  original  2,400  piece 
contract,  were  Newbould  and  at  least  one 
other  prospective  bidder  refused  copies  of 
the  design  dr.iwlng  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  submit  bids? 

SPCC    COMMENT 

The  Newbould  Tool  Co,  and  other  pro- 
spective suppliers  were  not  "refused"  copk-- 
of  drawings  necessary  to  prepare  olfers  ■ 
supply  the  2,400  Breechblock  Locks  belL^- 
procured  by  SPCC,  Initially  to  satisfy  system 
stock  requirements. 

At  the  outset.  Request  for  Proposal  - 
N00104-ti8-R-0722  dated  13  February  1968 
was  mailed  only  to  AMP.  in  accordance  wit:, 
the  instructions  provided  In  Att  ichments  li 
C.  and  J  .-Attachment  J  Indlc.urs  that,  froi!. 
a  technical  standpoint.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered lmpr.ictlcable  to  develop  either  :i  lim- 
ited or  an  unlimited  purchase  description  ■  • 
the  desired  Breechblock  Locks  but  that  .AMI 
York  po.isessed  the  required  drawing's,  spoc:- 
flcatloiLs.  ftc.  to  produce  the  Locks.  Tl.i 
solicitation  applicable  to  this  procuremeti: 
was  publicized  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Commerce  Businc'is  Daily,  with  a  no- 
tation pointing  out  that  a  complete  tec:; 
data  package  was  not  available.  A  copy  of  the 
solicitation  was  also  posted  in  the  SPCC  Bid 
Room. 

Prior  to  the  closing  date  for  offers  undir 
this  solicitation,  namely.  5  March  1968.  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  solicitation  v.'ere  re- 
quested by,  and  were  furnished  to.  interestci 
suppliers.  Two  such  suppliers  were  the  New- 
lx)uld  Tool  Company,  and  Mllo  Component- 
Inc  While  the  contract  file  Is  not  clear  ..'^ 
to  exactly  when  copies  of  NASC  NAVAIFt 
Drawing  2518518  were  first  made  availabl  ■ 
to  the  purchasing  office  for  distribution  ti 
Interested  suppliers.  It  was  apparently  some 
time  after  23  February  1967  The  record 
docs  Indicate  that  copies  of  this  drawl:.  ^ 
were  in  fact  furnished  by  the  buyer  to  M: 
Newbould  Lf  the  Newbould  Tool  Compai. . 
during  .1  visit  to  SPCC  on  27  February  1968 
and  to  Mllo  Components.  Inc  ,  by  mall,  also 
on  27  February  1968. 

OAO  COMMENT 

The  drawing  for  the  new  breechblock  locks 
was  approved  by  the  Navy  on  .Vugust  29.  1967 
and  was  available  at  SPCC  by  at  least  Janiz- 
ary 19,  1968.  However,  when  the  request  for 
proposals  was  issued  on  F\ebruary  13.  19C« 
the  lock  drawing  was  unavailable.  Upon  In- 
sistence by  representatives  of  the  Newbould 
and  MUo  companies  the  buyer  located  tr.c 
drawings  and  furnished  copies  to  both  New- 
bould and  Mllo.  This  matter  Is  discussed  •  n 
page  5  of  our  letter. 

Qt^ESTION    NO.    8 

When  the  emergency  procurement  requisi- 
tion was  Issued,  why  did  Capt.  Larson  and 
his  stafi  not  seek  to  negotiate  for  the  prc- 
ductlon  of  the  2.000  additional  units  by  the 
lowest  bidder  on  the  original  contract? 

SPCC  COMMENT 

As  has  been  previously  stated  In  response 
to  Question  No.  5.  when  the  purchare  re- 
quest for  the  urgently  required  2.000  Lockk 
was  generated  in  SPCC  on  21  March  1L68  the 
only  previous  producer/contractor  was  .AMF 
York  The  Newbould  contract  was  not  aw.ira- 
ed  until  12  April  1968,  with  the  two  Flrn 
Article  Test  samples  due  for  delivery  for 
testing  by  11  July  1968, 

Based  upon  all  the  facts  that  were  known 
to  ti.e  contracting  personnel  at  the  time 
purchase  action  was  Initiated  to  satisfy  thiJ 
very  critical  and  very  urgent  requirement,  a 
Judgment  was  made  that  the  Interests  of 
the  Government  would  best  be  served  by 
negotiating  a  contract  with  the  only  supplier 
who  had  previously  produced  a  .■satisfactory 
Breechblock  Ix5ck  and  for  whom,  therefore. 
Fir«t  .Article  testing  requirements  could  be 
waived  ;'nd  120  days  saved  In  obtilnlng  first 
delUeries    This  supplier  was  AMF  York 
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CAO  COMMENT 

We  believe  the  contracting  officer  should 
have  considered  negotiation  with  the  pre- 
vious low  bidder  or  others  who  may  have 
been  Interested  In  the  procurement.  While 
Ne'wbould  had  not  met  first  article  testing 
requirements  by  the  date  of  the  award  to 
AMF,  they  had  been  Judged  under  the  pre- 
award  survey  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
locks  and  had  been  awarded  a  contract, 

QUESTION  NO.  9 

What  Is  the  current  status  of  the  multl- 
iiUUon  dollar  defense  contracts  now  held 
by  American  Machine  and  Foundry  for  the 
manufacture  of  bomb  casings?  How  many 
such  contracts  are  currently  being  performed 
or  have  been  awarded  to  AMP  and  Is  AMF 
in  default  on  any  of  these  contracts  and  to 
what  degree? 

SPCC  COMMENT 

AMF  York  currently  Is  performing  under 
.spcC  Contract  N0010*-68-C-O715  covering 
the  manufacture  of  MK-82  Bomb  Bodies. 
This  contract  Is  not  delinquent  or  In  de- 
liult;  deliveries  are  ahead  of  schedule.  AMF 
lirevlouslv  produced  MK-82  Bomb  Bodies 
under  Contract  N104-8358A.  That  contract 
v^•as  completed  on  30  October  1967,  which 
was  30  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

GAG  COMMENT 

Our  review  disclosed  that  AMP  was  not 
la  default  on  the  bomb  casing  contracts. 

QVESTION  NO.  10 

If  .'AMF  Is  In  default  on  contracts  to  sup- 
ply bomb  casings,  and  I  am  advised  that  It 
^,  how  cou'.d  York  AMF  pass  the  produc- 
•lon  capability  and  financial  stability  tests 
10  secure  tills  additional  contract? 

SPCC  COMMENT 

.\s  noted  under  Question  No.  9,  AMF  Is 
:.ot  delinquent  or  In  default  under  any 
-PCC  contract  for  Bomb  Bodies. 

(.AO  COMMENT 

See  Navy  reply. 

QUESTION    NO.    11 

If  AMF  Is  m  default  on  contracts  to  supply 
liomb  Msinps.  what  ]>enaltles  are  being  ap- 
jlied  by  the  Navy  Department  or  any  other 
^ederal  agency  or  department? 

.SPCC    COMMENT 

As  lioted   under  Question  No.   9.  AMF  Is 

not  delinq\ient  or  In  default  under  any  SPCC 
ii  .mb  Body  contracts. 

CAO    COMMENT 

.See  N'avy  reply. 

QUESTION    NO.     12 

Does  York  AMF  have  the  production  capa- 
iUty  to  meet  the  delivery  terms  of  this 
reechblock  lock  contract  without  defaulting 

-n  It  or  on  any  of  the  other  existing  AMP 

contracts? 

SPCC    COMMENT 

.\t  the  time  of  contract  award,  the  SPCC 
Contraciinc  Officer  made  the  required  (ASPR 
1-904)  afflrinitive  determination  that  AMF 
'.as  a  responsible  prospective  contractor  and 
(ould  comply  with  the  delivery  schedule  of- 
fered in  us  iiroposal.  Such  determination 
v,-as  based  In  part  on  I'n  assessment  of  AMF's 
production  capabilities  and  Its  existing  busi- 
ness commitments. 

GAG    COMMENT 

.'iMF  met  the  required  delivery  schedule. 
However,  the  Navy  granted  AMF  certain 
naivers  and  as  of  January  1.  1969,  300  units 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Navy.  These 
matters  .ire  discussed  on  pages  9  and  10  of 
our  letter 

QUESTION    NO.    13 

Capt,  Larson  has  advised  Newbould  that 
he  "deliberately'  excluded  them  from  his 
consideration  for  the  emergency  procure- 
ment because  York  AMF  already  had  pre- 
production  approval  for  Its  Item  on  the  basis 
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of  the  earlier  design  contract.  He  contended 
that  he  was  saving  120  days  by  negotiating 
vsdth  York  AMF.  But  the  fact  Is,  no  time 
whatever  has  been  saved  and  a  great  deal 
of  public  money  Is  to  be  lost. 

SPCC    COMMENT 

The  basis  for  the  decision  made  In  late 
March  1968  to  negotiate  solely  with  AMF 
York  for  the  supply  of  2,000  Breechblock 
Locks,  which  negotiations  led  to  the  award 
of  Contract  N00104-€8-C-^759  on  13  May 
1968,  has  already  been  covered.  As  of  22  Au- 
gust 1968  AMF  had  produced  and  offered  for 
acceptance  391  of  the  2,000  units  covered  by 
this  contract. 

As  of  22  August  1968,  the  Newbould  Tool 
Company,  under  Contract  N00104-68-C-^695 
dated  12  April  1968.  had  offered  no  units  for 
Government  acceptance.  Delivery  of  the  2.400 
units  covered  by  this  contract  Is  not,  in  fact, 
due  until  25  November  1968. 

GAO    COMMENT 

The  120  days  mentioned  In  SPCC's  reply 
Is  that  time  provided  Newbould  for  obtain- 
ing first  article  testing.  However,  the  Navy 
made  no  attempt  to  expedite  Newbould's 
first  article  testing.  Further,  because  of  the 
time  required  to  neeotlate  with  AMF  :ind 
the  approximately  10-week  lead  time  AMF 
required  before  starting  production.  AMF's 
Initial  delivery  was  not  required  until  August 
10,  1968,  Newbould  was  notified  ' .i  successful 
first  article  testing  on  July  26,  1968.  These 
matters  are  discussed  in  further  clstail  on 
pages  6  through  9  of  our  letter. 

Why  has  formal  written  notice  of  approval 
for  Newbould's  preprod  samples  been  de- 
layed when  three  sample  pieces  performed 
considerably  better  than  contract  require- 
ments on  June  21st  and  were  orally  approved 
at  that  time? 

SPCC    COMMENT 

As  has  been  previously  stated  In  response 
to  Question  No.  5.  by  speedletter  dated  19 
July  1968  NWL  Dahlgren  notified  SPCC  that 
Newbould's  First  Article  Test  samples  had 
satisfactorily  parsed  the  required  tests  and 
recommended  authorization  to  commence 
production.  The  NV/L  speedletter  also  rec- 
ommended a  change  i:i  the  marking  speci- 
fications for  the  Locks,  FoUowinc  receipt 
of  the  speedletter  in  SPCC  on  or  about  25 
July,  the  technical  question  relative  to  -.l-.e 
marking  requirements  was  resolved  and  lor- 
mal  -written  notice  m  the  form  of  Modifica- 
tion No.  1  to  the  contract  was  issued  on  26 
July  1968. 

GAO    COMMENT 

NWL,  Dahlgren.  notified  SPCC  by  tele- 
phone during  the  week  of  July  1.  1968.  that 
Newbould's  sample  locks  met  test  require- 
ments. An  SPCC  oiticial  advised  us  'hat  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  telephone  message 
nor  any  information  conccriiir.e  the  test  re- 
sults until  receipt  of  the  July  19.  19G8.  letter 
referred  to  above,  NWL  officials  advised  us 
that  preparation  nf  the  letter  was  delayed 
because  of  higher  priority  work.  This  matter 
Is  discussed  on  paee  6  of  our  letter. 


FAMILY  EMERGENCY   SMALL   LOAN 
PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  or(der  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr.  F.^rbstei.ni  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Emergency  Con- 
sumer Small  Loan  Act  of  1969.  This  act 
would  make  the  emergency  .small  loan 
program  a  separate  program  under  the 
community  action  program  and  provide 
separate  appropriations  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  thus  returning 
it  to  its  pre- 1968  status. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  initiated  and 


been  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  the 
family  emergency  small  loan  program 
which  first  appeared  as  section  206ib> 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  Under  this  program,  indi- 
viduals may  borrow  up  to  S300  at  2-per- 
cent interest  without  collateral  and  with 
a  minimum  investigation. 

In   15   areas  throughout  the  country 
where  the  program  is  now  in  effect,  it 
has  proven  a  boon  to  those  low-income 
individuals   who   have   resorted   thereto 
for  assistance.  It  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  which  ijerniits  the 
individual  to  meet  an  emergency  with- 
out  loss   of   dignity.   Repayments   have 
ranged  up  to  75  or  80  percent  although 
the  median  figure  is  closer  to  45  i^ercent. 
While  this  rate  of  repayment  may  not,  it 
first   glance,   appear  to   be  particularly 
pood,   it  must  be   remembered   the   re- 
cipients are  the  abject  poor  v.ho  do  not 
meet  normal  credit  requirements.  If  we 
would  compare  the  repayment  rates  of 
the  categories  of  clients  served  by  the 
various  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  procrams,  the  repayment  figures  of 
the  family  emergency  loan  program  are 
quite    good.   The   comparable   loss   rate 
figures  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration    business     loans — section     7  a — 
which  .serves  the  recular  business  com- 
munity is  3.3  percent,  while  the  loss  rate 
:or   the   Small  Bu.'^iness  .'Administration 
economic     opportunity     loan     procram 
which   serves   minority   croup   members 
with  limited  collateral,  based  on  charac- 
ter,   represents    a    '.-reatei-   risk    at    11.8 
i:>ercent. 

Administrative  expenses  are  quite  low 
since  most  of  the  procram  is  administered 
as  part  of  existing  poverty  i.gcnc.cs. 

This  is  probably  the  only  poverty  pro- 
Liram  which  actually  returns  money  lo 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Tl.e  Ro-scbud  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota,  for  example,  re- 
lumed S  159.47  last  year  in  interest  pay- 
ment on  S15.000  in  loan  capital.  Small 
as  this  amount  may  be.  the  2-perccnt 
interest  not  only  return.s  monev  to  the 
Treasury,  but  the  repaid  principal  is  kept 
by  the  local  agency  and  i.s  used  id  make 
new  loans— thus  the  pri'i'^-ipal  becon-.cs 
a  revolving  fund  iiermitting  the  same 
appropriations  to  serve  for  many  times 
the  quantity  in  loaned  dollars. 

Tlie  types  of  areas  .'^er^ed  by  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  range  from  the 
urban  ghettos  of  New  York.  Detroit.  St. 
Louis,  and  Boston  to  a  Soutn  Dak:ta 
Indian  resen-ation:  Irom  seasonal  farm 
workers  in  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and 
California,  to  Mexican- Americans  m  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

Loan  piu'poses  vary,  and  include  money 
for  rent  and  utilities,  iiouse  repair  and 
reconstruction,  medical  expenses,  .lob 
training  and  education,  temporary  vxi\- 
employment.  relict  from  liigh-intcrest- 
rate  lenders,  food  stamps  and  emergency 
sustenance,  tools  or  transjwrtation  lor 
maintenance  of  employment,  nonreceipt 
of  pension,  welfare  or  social  security 
checks — when  a  primary  ,-ource  of  in- 
come— and  debt  consolidation. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  need.s  served 
by  this  program  is  a  description  of  the 
areas  where  it  is  at  work.  A  woman  in 
Texas,  for  example,  obtained  a  loan  with 
which  to  buy  a  'special  pair  of  shoes  so 
that  she  could  go  to  work  as  a  nurse. 
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Loaas  in  the  amount  of  $240,000  were 
provided  to  families  suffering  income  and 
property  losses  due  to  the  Roxbury. 
Ma.ss  .  nous  A  lady  in  Jasper,  Ala  ob- 
tained a  loan  to  purchase  windows,  doors, 
and  other  materials  for  a  home  to  replace 
one  burnt  down.  And.  a  blind  lady  who 
was  .supportini;  five  children  o:\  S176  a 
month,  and  who  was  livint;  witliout  water 
because  of  rusted  pipes,  was  able  to  have 
work  done  on  the  pipes  to  restore  her 
source  of  water  with  an  emergency  loan. 
Incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram has  also  been  the  effects  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  seeking  loans 
in  terms  of  counseling  potential  appli- 
cants regarding  eligibility  for  other  pro- 
grams of  which  they  might  be  unaware, 
finding  them  Jobs,  and  providing  finan- 
cial counseling  The  record  of  repayment 
that  is  established  by  the  recipient  also 
allows  him  to  obtain  credit  in  the  future 
from  regular  commercial  sources  with- 
out hanng  to  go  back  to  the  finance 
company. 

Thw  is  the  kind  of  program  that 
make^  "a  lot  of  practical  sense  to  me.  for 
It  fulfills  a  real  basic  need  for  small  con- 
sumer loans  for  emergency  needs  The 
small  investment  made  in  this  program 
has  paid  many  times  its  worth  in  helping 
the  poor  stand  on  their  own  two  feet 
with  pergonal  dignity 

Unfortunately,  it  has  run  into  diffi- 
culty, as  a  consequence  of  the  financial 
squeeze  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Appropriations  were  provided 
at  OEOs  request  for  only  1  year,  fiscal 
year  1963  after  which  time  the  program 
was  made  a  discretionary  function  of 
the  community  action  program — section 
22l<a"l'  by  Public  Law  90-222— and 
was  provided  with  no  .separate  funds. 
The  consequence  was  that,  except  in  one 
or  two  notable  cases,  no  additional  loan 
programs  were  established  beyond  the 
initial  15  "demonstration  programs." 
After  the  initial  funding  ran  out.  these 
programs  continued  to  operate  on  loan 
repavments  and  limited  administrative 
funds.  The  e.xpiration  of  OEO  s  author- 
ization in  June  means  that  the  future  of 
this  effort  is  at  stake. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  the  program  will  not  only 
be  maintained  and  funded,  but  that  it 
will  be  expanded  to  allow  it  to  meet  more 
of  the  demand  that  exists  for  small 
emt-rgency  consumer  loans.  I  hope  that 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
have  an  opportunity,  during  the  com- 
mittees  extensive  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  examine 
the  emergency  small  loan  program  in 
some  detail,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
conclude,  as  I  have,  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  worthwhile  OEO  programs 
Text  of  my  bill  follows; 

HR    9643 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act    of    1964    to    estatjllsh    an    emergency 
family  loan  program  as  a  national  empha- 
.S1.S  program 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
222ia)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

1 81    An    emergency  family  loan'  program 
for  making  small   loans  to  persons   In   low- 


Inccime  families  to  meet  Immediate  and 
urgent  family  needs  The  total  ouutandlng 
balance  of  such  loans  made  to  an  indUldual 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  t300  Loan.s 
under  this  program  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terins  and  conditions 
&^  the  Director  may  prescribe  Of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  alUxrated  for  prr>grams  au- 
thorized under  uhls  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  and  make  available  not  less  than 
ei5.000.oOO  lor  each  llscul  year  lor  carrying 
out  programs  under  this  title, " 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  Pucinskii  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  a-sked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  charts  and  tables.  > 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  .\Ir.  Six-aker,  the  only 
point  I  want  to  make  with  reference  to 
the  colloquy  that  was  just  concluded  is 
that  I  do  not  ever  impugn  anyone's  in- 
tegrity or  good  judgment.  Each  Member 
of  this  House  and  each  Member  of  the 
other  body  is  his  own  best  judge  of  his 
own  good  judgment  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  trj'  ever  to  question  the  validity  or 
the  integrity  of  anyone.-  positions  or 
statements. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  in  our 
midst  many  wonderful  people  who  fail 
to  realize  that  we  do  not  have  the  op- 
tions in  this  great  world  struggle.  The 
United  States  is  inherently  and  histor- 
ically and  ethnically  and  culturally  a 
peace-loving  nation 

We  do  not  seek  foreign  territories.  We 
do  not  seek  foreign  wars.  We  do  not  seek 
anyone's  territory  or  anyone's  liberty. 
We  do  not  impose  our  own  beliefs  on 
other  peopk-  We  help  other  nations  be- 
cause this  is  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
American  people. 

It  has  been  the  Soviet  Union  which 
has  m  the  last  20  years  kept  this  world  in 
turmoil  and  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  whether 
it  has  been  in  the  Par  East  or  whether  it 
has  been  in  Europe  or  whether  it  has 
been  in  the  Middle  East,  we  see  the  So- 
viet Union  exercising  her  options  of  In- 
trigue, subversion,  and  aggression. 

We  need  look  no  farther  than  the 
Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  problem 
could  have  been  resolved  years  ago  if  the 
Arabs  and  Israeli  were  permitted  to  alone 
sit  down  and  work  the  problem  out  But 
it  has  been  the  Soviet  Union  that  has 
rearmed  every  one  of  the  Arab  States 
and  today  is  turning  up  the  .seeds  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East  and  trying  to  keep 
that  count!  y  in  turmoil.  It  has  been  the 
Soviet  Union  that  moved  through  the 
Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
is  now  challenging  the  peace  of  the  world 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  Soviet  Union  that  iias 
been  .supplying  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  sinews  to  carry 
on  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
and  against  American  .soldiers. 

So  I  say  that  those  who  are  pleading 
this  cause  today  tragically  and  regret- 
fully fail  to  recognize  that  we  do  not  have 
the  options:  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  one 
that  has  been  pushing  the  button  for 
world  intrigue,  and  until  the  day  comes 
when  the  options  for  freedom  are  on  our 


side,  we  obviously  are  going  to  have  to 
do  everything  humanly  possible  to  de- 
fend ourselves. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  just  wish  to  inquire  ci 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  against  disarma- 
ment talks  witli  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  for  all  sorts  vt 
talks.  But  I  learned  one  thing:  Whe:. 
you  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  you  haci 
better  keej)  your  powder  dry. 

Mr.   PELLY.    I   agree,   but    I   want   ♦,, 
know  next  whether  you  are  o|)posed  i- 
talking  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  othe; 
nations  about  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
We  have  got  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  opposed.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  four-powe. 
conferences  regarding  the  settlement  o: 
the  Middle  East  lor  this  rea.son:  I  do  not 
want  to  .see  Israel  become  another  vic- 
tim of  a  Yalta,  and  that  is  what  is  goins 
to  hapjjen.  The  great  ix)wers  cut  up  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Estoni.i, 
and  all  the  'captive"  nations  after  World 
War  II  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  I  do  not 
want  to  .see  Israel  become  another  vic- 
tim of  a  Yalta. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, I  said  with  other  nations.  I  did  not 
limit  it  to  three  others  besides  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  four  powers 
would  permit  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
to  sit  as  coequal  partners  and  have  an 
eciual  voice  in  the  determination  of  then 
destiny.  I  would  be  lor  such  talks 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further:* 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES   Again.  I  repeat,  tlie  gen- 
tleman is  clouding  the  issue 
Mr   PUCINSKI   Oh.  no. 
Mr    YATES    Let  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois    Mr.  Yates  i  proceed  for  just  one 
moment 
Mr.  PUCINSKI  Be  my  guest. 
Mr.    YATES,    If    the    gentleman    will 
yield  further.  I.  too.  am  opjxised  to  tlic 
protx)sed  foui-iX)wer  talks  in  the  Middle 
E;ist.  I  believe  the  Israel  and  the  Arub 
nations  are  the  ones  to  .settle  this  con- 
troversy If  lasting  peace  is  to  come  to 
the    Near    East.    I.    too.    recognize    the 
role  the  Soviet  Union  has  played  since 
the  .'nd  of  World  War  II.  and  it  is  a 
perfidious    role,    in    creating    dissension 
throughout    the    world.    But    these   are 
peripheral  issues  to  the  subject  on  whicii 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  got  up 
to  speak.  That  was  the  ouestion  of  the 
validity  of  the  proposed  ABM  at  this  time. 
question,  not  the  motives  of  the  gentl''- 
and    the    question    whether    or    not    it 
should  be  deployed.  There  are  a  number 
of    reasons    why    it    should    not    be   de- 
ployed, and  that  was  the  subject  of  the 
debfte  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

It  seems  to  me  tlie  point  the  gentle- 
man raised— and  I  have  no  Illusions 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  in 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
world  for  that  matter,  the  question  un- 
der discussion  is  the  ABM  .system,  good 
or  bad.  for  our  count ly.  It  will  not  help 
our  natnnnl  stiength.  It  mny  contrib- 
ute to  the  contrary.  I  say  to  the  gentle-  . 
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man  that  you  and  I  can  debate  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  ABM,  as 
we  have  in  the  past.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  for  the  ABM. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  ABM,  and  that  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  should  debate  the 
question,  not  the  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  or  the  motives 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  the  debate  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  colleague  has  been 
here  for  the  last  10  years  that  I  have 
l>een  here 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  been  here  20  years. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  With  a  brief  interlude, 
he  has  been  here  longer.  In  that  period 
my  colleague  has  never  heard  me  ques- 
;  ion  or  challenge  the  motives  of  another 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  am  not 
about  to  start  that  now.  But  I  believe 
that  if  you  are  going  to  discuss  the  rele- 
\  ancy  of  the  ABM,  the  necessity  of  the 
.\BM,  whether  or  not  this  coimtry  ought 
to  proceed  forward,  we  do  have  to  put  it 
into  total  perspective. 

All  I  say  is  that  it  is  rather  ironic  that 
many  of  the  same  voices  we  hear  today 
being  raised  against  the  ABM  are  the 
same  voices  wiiich  were  a  year  ago 
pleading  to  stop  the  bombing  of  the  Viet- 
nam, because  once  we  do  that  the  whole 
thing  will  be  over  and  the  Commimists 
will  roll  over  and  lie  down  and  give  in 
and  everything  will  be  sweet  and  glorious 
and  the  war  will  be  over.  These  are  the 
same  voices  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
denouncing  us  for  taking  a  position  in 
Elisabethville  to  save  the  Congo  from 
Communist  domination.  These  are  the 
."-ame  voices  which,  when  we  see  this 
preat  debate  going  on — and  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  patriotism  or  the  motives  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  Americans  as  I 
am,  but  I  submit  unfortunately  they  have 
been  wrong  and  time  and  time  again 
historj-  has  proven  them  wrong. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  .something  to  the  gentleman  which 
was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Pelly>?  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  supported  the  ABM 
last  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Pucinski)  knows,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr.  SiKFS  I .  The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ing ton  at  that  time  said  he  supported  the 
.■\BM  and  was  opposed  to  the  particular 
site  that  had  been  selected  for  the  city 
of  Seattle.  The  gentleman  at  the  time 
.ippeared  and  stated  he  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  position  I  had  taken.  At  that 
time  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  having 
the  site  away  from  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  perhaps  near  the  airbase.  because  I 
did  not  think  it  should  be  near  the  city 
and  would  not  be  effective  in  protecting 
the  city.  The  gentleman  took  the  posi- 
tion that  he  wanted  it  close  to  the  city 
where  it  would  protect  the  people. 

The  gentleman  knows  very  well,  of 
what  President  Nixon  said  recently,  that 
the  ABM  would  not  protect  the  people  of 
the  cities,  neither  a  thin  system  nor  a 
thick  system  would  protect  them.  The 


President      recommended      deployment 
around  our  ICBM  sites  in  two  places. 

The  Congress  has  never  considered 
that.  This  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  President.  What  I  am  arguing  for 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton is  arguing  for  is  that  the  Congress  go 
into  this  question  very,  very  carefully. 

I  think  the  arguments  in  opposition 
are  as  valid  insofar  as  the  missile  sites 
are  concerned  and  insofar  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  Is  concerned  as 
they  might  have  been  against  the  cities. 
But  that  point  is  something  we  have  to 
investigate. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  well  knows  the  President  has 
stated  that  this  program,  imder  the  re- 
vised plan  he  submitted,  will  be  under 
continuing  review. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  here.  Tlie 
gentleman  plans  to  hold  hearings  shortly. 
The  Senate  is  now  holding  hearings.  The 
program  is  imder  constant  review  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be,  because  that  is 
the  whole  story  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. Every  one  of  the  programs  'we 
have  has  that  history. 

This  Nation  has  spent  in  the  last  20 
years,  in  the  two  decades,  well  over  a 
trillion  dollars  on  all  sorts  of  defense 
hardware. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  the  price  we 
Americans  have  had  to  pay  to  contain 
the  Soviet  Union  from  trying  to  take 
over  this  country  and  this  world.  Each 
one  of  these  programs  has  been  under 
continual  review.  Some  we  accept  and 
some  we  reject. 

Much  of  the  hardware  we  buy.  under- 
standably, is  obsolete  at  the  time  it  is 
delivered,  but  at  the  point  in  time  when 
we  buy  it,  it  is  the  best  piece  of  hardware 
available. 

If  we  follow  the  gentleman's  rationale 
and  thinking,  we  ought  not  to  buy  any- 
thing in  defense  procurement  simply  be- 
cause each  of  these  things  has  a  certain 
built-in  period  of  effectiveness  and  then 
technology  makes  them  obsolete. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  totally  incorrect  when  he  makes 
that  statement. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish.  I  do  not  yield,  ^ut 
I  will  yield  when  I  have  completed,  and 
I  have  been  yielding  right  along. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  we  were  to 
break  ground  on  the  ABM  system  tomor- 
row, we  would  not  have  one  unit  opera- 
tional for  at  least  4  years,  assuming  there 
will  be  no  major  breakdowns  in  construc- 
tion— and  we  cannot  make  that  assump- 
tion under  today's  conditions.  But  as- 
suming that  everything  went  well,  we 
would  have  an  ABM  that  would  be  op- 
erational in  48  months  at  the  minimum. 

Now.  we  have  hard  intelligence — not 
speculation,  not  washroom  rumor  or 
gossip,  but  hard  intelligence  that  Red 
China,  which  has  no  regard  for  the  peace 
of  this  world  and  has  no  regard  for  or 
fear  of  America's  offensive  or  retaliatory 
power,  is  going  to  have  30  deliverable 
nuclear  warhead  missiles  in  48  months. 
and  has  a  potential  industrial  capability 
of  churning  them  out  at  the  rate  of  200 
a  year  thereafter. 

I  say  to  you.  it  is  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  the  future  of  this  country 


for  us  to  delay  a  single  day  on  this  de- 
velopment. 

Tliat  Is  why  I  am  not  happy  with  the 
compromise  the  President  proposed,  but 
I  learned  a  long  time  ago,  as  a  legislator 
in  this  body,  if  every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  were  to  wait  for  perfection  in 
legislation,  Govcrimient  would  come  to 
a  grinding  halt.  So  I  accept  this  com- 
promise. 

I  would  prefer  that  we  move  along  on 
a  greater  scale.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
system.  I  believe  that  in  the  next  4  years, 
by  the  tiine  we  complete  the  installation, 
we  ourselves  will  have  made  tremendous 
progress.  We  our.selves  will  continue  to 
Improve  this  system.  We  our.selves  arc 
going  to  have  a  much  more  effecti\e 
system. 

But  I  say  to  you.  the  ^^rcatest  traL-edy 
the  United  States  could  ever  commit  is 
to  do  nothing  at  this  crucial  time,  when 
we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  niov- 
ing  forward  and  we  know  that  Red 
China  is  moving  forward. 

Where  is  there  an  iota  of  evidence 
anywhere  in  this  world  that  either  the 
Chinese  Communists  or  the  Russian 
Communists  are  ready  to  start  living  in 
this  world  with  any  degree  of  decency? 

So  I  say  to  you.  this  debate,  which  has 
taken  on  monumental  ijroportions.  needs 
for  those  of  us  who  support  this  program 
to  speak  out.  Up  to  now.  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  been  the  opponents  who  have 
had  the  floor  and  the  great  exposure.  It 
has  been  the  opponents  who  have  gone 
to  the  American  people  to  say,  "It  is  no 
good.  You  ought  not  do  it,  Y'ou  ought  to 
spend  this  money  on  schools." 

I  have  a  speech  over  here  on  schools, 
which  I  originally  prepared,  but  I  will 
say  this:  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
schools,  and  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  model  cities,  becau.se  the  Soviets 
can  have  the  greatest  urban  renewal 
program  this  country  could  ever  have  if 
we  do  not  continue  to  check  them. 

There  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  up  its  aspirations 
for  the  ultimate  conquest  of  and  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

If  I  am  to  err.  I  would  rather  err  on 
the  side  of  the  safety  of  the  Anierican 
people.  I  '.vould  rather  move  ahead.  This 
S3  billion  or  S4  billion  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
engaged  in  a  program  that  v.as  not 
pluperfect. 

But  at  this  point  in  time,  in  March  of 
1969.  this  ABM  system  is  the  best  system 
devised  by  the  human  mind  anywhere  in 
the  world.  I  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Laird  are  to  be  congratulated  for  l-.aving 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  this  op- 
position and  to  say,  "We  are  going  to 
move  forward." 

I  say  to  you.  by  1972.  we  Americans  are 
fjoing  to  say  a  prayer  of  thanks  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  there  were 
people  who  decided  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  .Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  'vvish  that  the  other 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
were  possessed  of  the  same  intelligence 
on  Russia  that  I  am.  I  believe  even  he 
might  change  his  position.  We  had  better 
get  onto  this  ABM  while  time  remains. 
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You  are  getting  this  from  the  horse's 
mouth. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  Is  to  be 
congratulated. 

Once  William  Jennings  Bryan  said: 
The  humblest  citizen  of  all  the  land,  when 
clad   in    the   armor   of  a   righteous   cause   Is 
stronger  than  all  the  hosta  of  Error 

We  are  going  to  get  this  ABM  system 
and  save  America  Stick  on  your  course. 
You  have  plenty  of  help. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES  Of  course  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  entitled  to  his  opinion 
on  the  ABM  as  I  am  entitled  to  mine 
The  ^'entleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
PfcivsKii  had  advanced  the  argument 
a.s  though  there  were  no  weapons  of  any 
kind  in  our  arsenal,  that  the  ABM  is  the 
only  weapon  with  which  we  were  facing 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  Soviets  and,  of 
course,  that  is  untrue.  The  facts  are  that 
we  are  ^pending  $80  billion  for  military 
purposes.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
We  are  buying  planes,  arms,  guns,  and 
ships  and  all  of  the  weapons  of  war  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  spent  over 
a  trillion  dollars  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  ABM  is  not  the  only  weapon  that 
must  be  considered  Should  it  be  de- 
ployed "■  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  the  tenure 
of  President  Eisenhower  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Nike-Zeus  be  deployed. 
This  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  President  Eisenhower  turned  down 
the  Nike-Zeus.  History  showed  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  was  quite  right.  Had 
the    Nike-Zeus    been    deployed    at    that 

time 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  interject  at 
that  point  it  is  only  fair  to  keep  the 
re-'ord  correct  that  he  turned  it  down 
because  he  saw  what  was  coming  up  on 
the  drawing  boards  with  relation  to 
ABM  s.  This  ABM  did  not  develop  yester- 
day We  have  spent  $4  billion 

Mr  YATES  I  know  :hat 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  We  have  spent  54  bil- 
lion on  research  over  14  years 
Mr  YATES  That  is  right. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  That  Ls  why  President 
Eisenhower  decided  not  to  move  with  the 
Nike-Zeus    It   was  because   he  saw   the 
Sentinel  svstem  on  the  drawing  board. 
Mr    YATES.    I  question   whether   the 
St-ntinel  was  that  far  advanced  at  that 
time,  but  that  is  the  point  But  there  is  a 
time  for  research  and  development  and  a 
time  for  deployment.  This  is  not  the  time 
tor  deploy ment. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Tell  me  this 

Mr  YATES.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  What  is  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  at  this  point  in  time,  right 
now  ■' 

Mr  YATES.  With  respect  to  the  ABM' 

Mr  PUCLNSKI  Now. 

Mr  YATES.  I  will  tell  you  what  Dr. 
Foster  said  with  respect  to  the  primitive 
Chmese  threat  for  which  he  wants  to 
deploy  the  ABM. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Wait  a  nunute  Do  not 
say  primitive.'  I  am  talkmg  about  1972 
and  not  1968 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  telling  you  what  Dr. 
Foster  said. 


Mr  PUCINSKI  I  want  to  know  where 
you  Will  be  in  1972  when  the  Chinese  do 
have  deliverable  mi.ssiles 

Mr.  YATES  Let  me  flni.sh  my  state- 
ment, and  I  will  tell  you.  Dr.  Fo.ster  said 
two  things  First  of  all.  he  said  that  he 
wanted  an  ABM  in  order  to  protect  our 
cities  from  a  primitive  Chinese  threat. 
The  .second  thing  he  said  is  that  we  will 
not  have  an  ABM  for  4  years  Therefore, 
in  1972.  when  there  is  an  ABM,  presum- 
ably you  will  have  a  primitive  Chinese 
threat  at  that  time  against  which  the 
ABM  might  be  countered.  Today  you  do 
not  have  an  .ABM  to  protect  you  against 
the  primitive  Chinese  threat  because 
there  is  none  yet  They  do  not  have  an 
ICBM  threat  in  being  now 

Mr  PUCINSKI  The  gentleman  is 
aware,  though,  that,  of  course,  of  the  10 
nuclear  explo.sions  and  detonations  that 
the  Chinese  have  had.  three  of  them 
wei^  in  the  form  of  deliverable  missiles. 
The  gentleman  is  aware  of  that:  is  he 
nof 

Mr  YATES.  What  do  you  mean  by 
explosions'  ? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  There  were  10  nuclear 
detonations. 

Mr  YATES  They  have  nuclear  war- 
heads, but  they  do  not  have  the  means 
of  delivtTing  them  yet. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Three  of  the  ten  were 
in  deliverable  mussiles.  and  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  know  that  if  he  does  not 
know  it  now. 

Mr  YATES.  But  the  gentleman  does 
know  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  about  that. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  But  let  me  tell 
you 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. You  asked  me  about  the  develop- 
ments in  relation  to  the  .\BM.  Dr  Foster 
also  said  m  response  to  a  question  on 
what  would  happen  if  the  Chinese  threat 
became  more  .sophisticated,  that  the 
United  States  will  be  making  progress, 
too,  in  respect  to  sophisticatint;  the  ABM. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  wtih 
the  Chine.se  advances,  but  that  is  still 
a  hope.  The  point  that  I  make  is  that 
just  as  the  gentleman  himself  has 
pointed  out,  the  Nike-Zeus  was  a  primi- 
tive ABM  by  comparison  to  the  present 
Sentinel  system.  The  present  ABM.  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Foster,  will  be  improved 
as  time  goes  on.  I  sugge.st  that  there  are 
eminent  .scientists  who  have  .said  that 
we  ought  to  wait,  to  .still  engage  in  re- 
search and  development.  Yes.  there  is  a 
time  for  deployment  and  there  is  a  time 
for  research.  The  gentleman  from  Wash- 
mgton  'Mr  Pelly>  and  I  continue  to 
vote  for  the  funds  for  research  which 
will  perfect  and  better  the  ABM.  We  are 
for  research  but  against  deployment  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  And  you  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  now ' 

.Mr  Y.ATES  On  the  ABM. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  The  fact  that  the 
military  have  said 

Mr.  Y.ATES  The  gentleman  makes 
these  sweeping  statements— these  grand 
statements,  these  huge  and  sweeping 
statements 

Mr  PUCINSKI  You  do  not  want  to 
build  any  ABM's  now 

Mr  YATES.  You  do  not  say  that  You 
say  you  do  not  want  to  do  anything  now. 


We  told  you  we  favored  continued  re- 
search, not  deployment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  'What  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  i  wants  to  do  i.s 
study  this  thing  and  to  study  the  countrv 
to  death  I  have  studied  this  thing  for 
14  years  and  it  has  been  at  a  cost  of  $4 
billion  thus  far. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct;  but  we  do 
not  have  to  deploy  them. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  time  where  our  verj-  able  and 
distinguished  scientists  state  that  thi.^ 
Sentinel  system  is  necessary ;  that  it  wa.-^ 
not  developed  by  some  clgar-smokini: 
general  in  the  basement  of  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  developed  by  the  Atomic  Ehiergy 
Commission  and  on  that  Commission  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  scientific  braln.v 
in  the  world.  These  men  have  said  that 
at  this  point  in  time,  seemg  what  the 
potential  is  going  to  be  of  the  Red 
Chinese  4  years  from  now — and  I 
think  I  know  the  time  it  is  going  to  take 
us  to  build  a  unit  if  we  start  it  at  thii^. 
time  We  cannot  wait  any  longer,  when 
on  eight  different  occasions  this  Congre.s.s 
has  voted  for  this  program.  So  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  8  or  9  months  to 
change  the  mind  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  because 
he  was  .so  generous  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  which  I  made  under  my  own 
.special  order  and  also  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
PUCINSKI  >  durln;;  his  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
M.ATsuNACA  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  ,;entleman  from  Wash- 
inKton? 

There  w.is  no  objection. 
Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Speaker.    wlU    the 
t:cntleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  asked  me 
what  event  has  transpired  that  would 
have  changed  luiything.  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  there  has  been  a  significant 
change.  Had  the  deployment  proceeded 
under  last  years  concept,  it  would  have 
been  the  wrong  step.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  said  that  himself.  He 
said  the  Sentinel  .system  would  not  have 
protected  the  cities  of  this  Nation.  He 
.said  it  must  be  changed.  The  sites  se- 
lecK'd  by  the  Army  were  designed  to 
protect  the  cities.  Now  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  position  to  protect  missile 
sites.  So  it  would  have  been  a  mistake 
to  proceed  with  that  deployment.  It 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  funds.  It 
would  have  been  a  premature  deploy- 
ment, for  a  mission  that  according  to 
President  Nixon  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Some  of  the  people  In 
my  district  come  from  Germany  and 
the  Scandanavian  countries  who  state 
that  we  grow  old  too  soon  and  get  smart 
too  late.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
this  has  been  the  tragic  story  of  defense 
for  20  years,  but  we  do  not  stop  long 
enough  to  rationalize  and  reason  this 
thing  through  We  should  not  buy  any- 
thing  except   that    for   our   immediate 
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needs,  because  a  lot  of  the  things  we  buy 
this  year — because  of  the  fantfistlc  tech- 
nological surge  which  is  now  present 
with  us  and  which  I  envision,  but  when 
we  start  building  these  installations  and 
pouring  the  mortar  and  start  putting  to- 
gether the  electronics  hardware,  this 
does  not  mean  we  have  stopped  our  pace 
at  all.  It  means  we  have  accelerated  that 
pace. 

The  scientists  and  our  military  peo- 
ple are  a  lot  wiser  than  some  of  us  in 
Congress  give  them  credit  for  being. 
They  know  it  wUl  not  do  us  an  iota  of 
good  to  have  the  best  system  in  the 
world  in  1972  on  the  drawing  board  if  it 
cannot  be  put  into  operation  within  the 
period  of  4  months  against  the  Chinese 
whom  I  believe  will  have  a  capability  of 
delivering  warheads  upon  our  principal 
cities.  In  my  opinion  that  is  our  basic 
difference  of  views. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  we  had  proceeded  last 
year  the  Army  would  have  purchased 
the  Libertyville  site. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  make  clear  one  thing. 
While  President  Nixon  has  annoimced 
for  the  time  being  the  development  and 
deployment  of  two  ABM  sites  along  the 
border  of  Canada,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
selected  eight  other  sites. 

Mr.  YATES.  Where? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Across  the  entire 
United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  They  have  not  selected 
them,  but  they  have  them  under  con- 
templation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  did  not  rule  out,  and 
I  dare  say  that  I  give  the  American  peo- 
ple credit  for  being  a  lot  smarter  than 
a  lot  of  the  people  around  here,  because 
66  out  of  100  of  the  American  people  are 
certainly  in  support  of  the  President's 
position. 

These  people  know  what  the  stakes  are, 
and  they  will  support  the  President.  I 
would  not  rule  out  the  fact  that  at  some 
point  in  time  we  may  very  well  have  to 
put  up  defenses  around  the  big  cities  of 
this  country  if  we  fail  to  reach  any  kind 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  mutual  inspection  treaty. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  dwelled  at 
length  here  on  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Red  Chinese.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  pointed  out  that  by  the  time 
the  Red  Chinese  get  these  missiles,  be- 
tween 1972  and  1975,  we  will  still  have 
second-strike  capacity.  So  that  if  they 
over  launched  any  missiles  at  us,  we 
could  wipe  their  whole  nation  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  That  should  deter  Red 
China. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  argument  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  is 
totally  fallacious,  because  Red  China, 
with  800  million  people,  and  with  the 
population  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  the  Red 
Chinese  leaders  are  concerned  about  is 
nuclear  retaliation.  They  have  publicly 
stated — publicly  stated — that  perhaps 
the  answer  to  their  problem  is  to  have 
three  to  four  hundred  million  of  their 
people  destroyed  by  nuclear  exchanges. 
And  that  is  certainly  no  consolation  to 
my  constituents.  And  this  Member  is  go- 
ing to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  and 
argue  as  long  as  he  can. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  rationale  that 
we  have  a  second-strike  capacity.  I  do 
not  want  that. 

I  do  not  even  want  the  first  rocket  to 
hit  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  want  the  first 
missile  to  strike  our  Nation. 

So  those  who  argue  that  we  have  some 
1,000  or  2,000  missiles,  as  I  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  other  body  the 
other  day,  with  big  charts,  point  out  how 
we  could  destroy  each  other.  I  will  say  to 
the  Members  that  the  logic  for  such 
reasoning  totally  escapes  me. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  duly  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
Defense  Establishment  which  will  pre- 
clude any  missile  coming  to  this  country, 
first,  second,  or  third. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  the  gentleman  saying  that  the 
Red  Chinese  are  so  foolish  that  they 
would  commit  mass  suicide? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  saying  that ;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  800  million  Chinese 
would  be  killed? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PEliLY.  In  that  case,  there  would 
be  no  Chinese  remaining  any  longer,  be- 
cause we  can  literally  wipe  them  entire- 
ly off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  no. 

Mr.  PELLY.  That  is  what  Secretary' 
McNamara  said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Because  if  they  had 
30  deliverable  missiles,  as  our  intelligence 
assures  us  that  they  will  have  by  1972, 
any  one  of  those  30  missiles  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C., 
or  any  other  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  play 
Russian  roulette  with  the  security  and 
the  future  of  my  country. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  that  anyone 
who  believes  that  we  have  got  a  second- 
strike  capacity,  as  we  have  been  hearing 
on  occasion,  and  that  has  been  the  thing 
that  has  contained  the  Soviet  Union  from 
expanding  their  reign  of  terror,  is  in 
error.  We  have  this  huge  arsenal  of  mis- 
siles, and  they  have  a  huge  arsenal  of 
missiles,  and  we  both  realize  the  com- 
plete folly  of  trying  to  knock  each  other 
out  of  the  picture,  if  we  could.  But  do 
not  believe  for  1  second  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  hesitate  for  one  moment  if 
they  had  the  advantage,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia proves  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HELP  MEET  THE 
COST  OP  EDUCATING  CHILDREN 
LIVING  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING— AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  514 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  extend  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  original  remarks  on  the  subject  rela- 
tive to  Federal  aid  for  the  school  pro- 
gram, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
America,  school  districts  are  faced  with 
the  gravest  financial  crisis  in  their  exist- 
ence. In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  public 
schools  were  shut  down  last  fall  because 
of  insuflQcient  operating  revenue.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  superintendent  of  schools  has 
announced  that  unless  he  receives  mas- 
sive State  and  Federal  aid,  he  may  have 
to  shut  down  the  entire  school  system. 
This    pattern    of    school    closures    will 
spread    across    our    Nation    unless    the 
State  and  Federal  governments  substan- 
tially increase  their  support  of  education. 
Last  week,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and   Labor  reported   a   bill  which 
would  give  this  type  of  meaningful  as- 
sistance to  our  schools,  H,R,  514  would 
extend  for  5  years  the  Elementarj'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Im- 
pacted Aid  Act.  These  public  laws,  the 
major  commitments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  elementary  and   secondary 
education,  provide  vital  support  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1.5  billion  to  many  of 
the  school  districts  In  our  countn,'. 

But  the  committee  in  H.R.  514  went 
beyond  a  simple  extension  of  these  two 
laws.  By  a  vote  of  28  to  2  with  broad 
bipartisan  support,  the  committee  ini- 
tiated a  major  new  program  which  would 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  impacted  aid 
laws  to  children  residing  in  public  hous- 
ing projects.  Under  this  program,  local 
school  districts  would  be  reimbursed  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  local  cost  of 
education  for  each  pupil  in  the  school 
district  who  lives  in  a  public  housing 
unit. 

A  total  of  381  congressional  districts 
would  receive  direct  benefits  for  their 
local  school  districts  because  these  con- 
gressional districts  actually  have  public 
housing  in  their  districts.  But  even  those 
few  districts  that  do  not  have  public 
housing  would  benefit  by  bringing  more 
school  funds  into  their  States. 

This  aid  would  not  be  earmarked  for 
any  specific  programs,  rather,  it  would 
go  into  the  general  operating  budget  of 
the  local  school  district,  I  believe  that 
this  type  of  aid  is  vitally  needed  now  if 
our  school  systems  are  to  sur\ive. 

The  committee  added  this  amendment 
to  the  impacted  aid  laws  because  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Federal  Government  has 
unintentionally  created  a  severe  impact 
in  many  school  districts  through  the  pub- 
lic housing  laws.  These  housing  acts  have 
as  their  purpose  the  guaranteeing  of  a 
decent  home  for  even.-  American  regard- 
less of  income.  As  a  direct  consequence, 
today  more  than  670,000  families  occupy 
low-rent  housing  constructed  with  the 
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financial  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov-         >f  the  -imendmenti  since  the  Federal  Oov-  school    district   mav    re«»lvp    Ip<aj    th 

emmenC                                                                                ernment    u    taking   .-xlsUn^   properties   from  pUh^r     tho    Qfofo     L    -MoTJI^    \ 

But   this  Federal   housmti   uoUcv   has     '"*-  -'*  ^""«  '  either    the   State    or   NatlonaJ    average 

also  resulted  Smadv?SnUvSaclnJ^         ^  ^■""»"^  Kottmever  supennt^r^dent  of  expenditure  for  education,  no  congres- 

crushin"  burden  CSn  San    scho^^^             =^^-"«'  ^^^    ^""'«'  ""       I"  return  for  rhe  Clonal   district   would  receive  less  than 

fl^      w=^?,1t,h.,^^     ^  ,    school  s%s-      u«8  of  ;cK^i  t»x  revenue  ,  which  theoretically  the   amount   in   this   table.   Please   notp 

terns    Frequently,   the  existence  of  this      ,,  .-ompen.s.u«l  for  by  the  in-i.eu-of  taxei  that    in     those    congressional    districts 

attractive    low-rent    housing    has    lured      pavmeni.i   and  a  :,*.u  cost  of  ji5  million,  where   there   Is   no   public   housing    we 

poor,    uneducated    families    trom    rural      the  St    Louis  School  Board   mu^t  struggle  have   included    either   the   city   or   the 

areas     into    our     cities,     both     large     and       with     five     times     the     number     of     children  stat^  tntnl   'rhAtahl«>Qf«11r.n,r 

small  While  the  result.s  of  thus  migration      massed   int.,  a  highly  undesirable  environ-  ■^''*'^*= '■"''"^-  -^"e  "-ao'es  louow. 

are  frequently  most  dramatically  seen  in      '"*""'    ""*  ^""^  $11  56-  per  pupil   instead  of  Table  i.-Numb.-r  0/ piib/io /lousinp  i/nirs    1 

our  larger  cities,  they  are,  nonetheless      '^"^*'":  .f'*'^  '"'  ""  '"'P*^^  "'^  p"P"  ?',,  ''""^''"'"'"'^  '*<*^^'''  '^^  »/  •^"'*«  ^0, 

a1«n    ni-oc£.T-,f    ,n    fV.o    c-^  r>,  i  rn ,  ^„  1    „  ,„„  „    ^f          ^^   W  lUlam  SI  mmoiis,  deputv  superintend-  ''^^ 

also   piesent    in    the   semirural   areas   ot      ,nt  ^f  M-hM.is,  Detroit    Mich   'This  tvpe  of  [  By  congreselonal  district) 

Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  almast  aU     program  would  reinforce  the  impacted  area  Alabama 

other    States,    often    causing    a    4reat"r      legislation  ••  1st    3  gTo 

strain  on   these  schools  because  of   the         Dr.    jL^eph     Manch,     .Mipenntendent     of  2d  -I-^^..^!'."...     2^941 

more  limited  tax  bases    Thus,  many  of     schools.    ButTaio,    ny       ■!   would    urge   the  3d    3,51:3 

our    school    systems    across    the    Nation       "mmittee  to  extend  Public  Law  874  to  in-  4th  ..    2,662 

have  been  weighted  with  lan,'e  numbers      ''"'^^    children    from    public    hou.sing    The  5th   3^  37, 

of  disadvantaged  chadren  drawn  into  the      •'/-"»' _lo«s  r,f  public  housing  property  from  6th   5.857 
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?h^H^       ,H  '^^P^^'^^    «f  ,^^-^,    '■^^""'^     demon.strated   the  urgent  need   for  this  ^r^l^ "''■ 

which    would    make    possible    fund.s    tor     legislation.  The  leading  national  educa-  it 

%iT...r.'^T      ^'  '^T  '^'"^'■'"    ^^^'"'^'  '*-''«ociations  have  also  endorsed  2d  -::;.:::::::::: ^\,l 
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$11  per  child  for  each  schoolchUd    Thi.s     Boards  of  Education  6th   I '^ 

amount  IS  shamefully  inadequate  •„  otT-         The   American  Association  of  School  7th;:::::::::::::::::::::::::"-        07, 

cet  the  revenue  lost  by  exempting  public     Administrators  8th   _ r^o 
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.sation   bv   the   Federal  Government   are         Tlie    Research    Council    ol    the   Great  \ll^.    ^''"^^ 

inadequate    education    for    all    children     cities  -•  ^''5 

withm  the  .school  districts  affected  and         Some    may    argue    'hat    lUthout^h    the  leth   j'-e? 

an    excessive    burden    placed    upon    the     principle  of  this  amendment  Is  worthy.  i7th   ::::::::                                          '  .^g4 

property  owners  within  these  school  dis-     u  should  not  be  included  under  the  im-         I8th -.:::::::::::::::::      '  % 

"■"S,^-       ^       ,^                                                 pacted  aid  law.s  I -hink  that  I  have  dem-  -l«*    3.  ?:•> 

The  Federal  Government  must  assume     ,in.strated     that     the     Federal     housin"        22d...- 443 

a  greater  nnancial  re.spon.sibility  for  the     policy  has  indeed  created  an  Impact  in  ;T»k    '^'^''■ 

education   A  the.se  children  from  public     many  .school  districts    In  fact    this  im-  ^nth    ^^® 

housing    projects     Testimony    presented     pact  In  many  Instances  is  much  greater  vT    ~  ~:' 

before    the    General    Subcommittee    on     than  that  caused  by  other  Federal  ac-  33d                                                          ,    "m 

Education,  which  I  chair,  has  shown  that     tivitv  in  the  same  community,  38th     .                                                   4^ 

en:oilment.s    m    certain    surveyed    areas         But     let     me     emphasize     that     this  Colorado: 

nave  doubled  with   the  construction   of     amendment    creates    a    new    authoriza-  ^^^    - 3,598 

tederally  nnanced  public  housing    This     tlon  of   funds   for   pjubllc   housing   chil-  •^**   - - - 660 

suddent  concentration  of  large  numbers     dren     This    separate    authorization    will     r  nn^  /.r; " ''* 

ot   disadvantaged  students  ha.s  piac.'d  a     insure  that   the  appropriations  for  "A"  ^"""^«^'"="t-                                              ^      ^ 

great  .tress  on  already  .stramed  .school     and -B"  children  under  the  present  laws  2d  " l^, 

sv.tems.  will  in  no  way  be  decreased  3d.::: o  -;o 

nr  I'rif,'"-'    '    '°  '^^'''"  ^^^^  ^^'^     ^*"ai>>''  ^  ^'"'''d  Urge  mv  colleagues     4th :::::::::::::::::::::  i^^, 

Piopertv  tax  revenue  per  nonpublic  hous-     to  consider  carefully   the  following;   -wo  ^»^  - Hi5 

in^  pupn  attending  public  schools  aver-     tables    which    I    am    insertinL;    into    the  ^^^    '''50 

ages  541.,  and  that  if  the  payment  in  lieu     Record    The  first  table  ll.sts  the  number  nufn  T /n' ,''"17 ^''^^ 

of    axes  per  low-rent  hou.sm.  pupil  were     of  public  housing  units  under  operation  n^  da • '''  ^"'"'"^'^  '"°  '"strict)...     9,.C5 

deducted,  an  amount  of  $404  would  be     :n    each    congre.s.sional    district    in    the  ^st 

needed  to  cio.se  the  ^ap  between  the  cost     countrj- as  of  June  30,  1968  'd  '■:l^ 

of  education  per  public  n,.uMn«  sfident         The  .econd   table   is  a   listing   of   the  3d  :::::::::::::::::::: J  H°7 

J^o  w   Tv^^^^'^'^'^^^'^^r^^' ^^""^''""'     '^'^'^^'^t  of  money  which  each  conu res!  ^'^   ::::::     l^l 

projects  This  difference  of  5404  per  child     .sional     district     would     receive     If     my  ^^*^   2,J45 

IS   now   being   borne   by   other   property     amendment  is  enacted   into   law    These  ''^   --— '■''' 

o^.ners   m    the   school   districts   causing     amounts  were  derived  from  a   natlonS  «  k   " '-''^ 

an^excessive   burden   on   these  property     average  of  the  number  of  puSli?^K^!  H^     "i:":::::  ,  ^ 

T.    ,                               ,                                      pupils  III  each   public  housinc  unit  and  i^th                                                          \in 

miT^'e  on ''ESu';;at':'i?  "h  ""'r '""'  ""T'  ''''  "'^''°"^^' '''''''''  ^'^  *>^"^  the  local  tSx  n\l    r:"::    ::::::  3,  e! 

.nit  ee    on    Education    and    Laoor    has     contribution  for  education.  Since  many         12th 1.232 

shown  wide  .support  trom  a  ireat  number     .^.houl    district's    .spend    more    than    the  "^"^'^^^^ 

01  witnesses  for  this  amendment  I  would     national     average     on     education      the  ''' -*■ '  ^^ 

hke  to  in.sert  a  few  of  their  statements:      amount  which  they  would  rece.v^  unde?  '^  '■'''' 

w.'^h,r«''^„n^    '"o""'^'  '^'^''  °^  '^'"'''"°"'     "'^'    amt-'idment    would    be    more.    And  4th iVnl 

w.chita.Kans   Our  board  would  be  m  favor  .since  the  present  law  provides  that  no  5th ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^Ml 
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Tablk  I. — Number  of  public  housing  units  in 
each  congressional  district  as  of  June  30, 
1 968 — Continued 

I  By  congreftslonal  district] 
Georgia — Continued 

6th - 3.391 

7th    2,818 

8th   2,903 

9tli   2,220 

10th 4,147 

Hawaii  (at  large) 3,124 

Idaho: 

1st    95 

2d 164 

Illinois: 

1st  - 13,  122 

2d   2.479 

3d 2,395 

4th   563 

5th   912 

6th 151 

7th   9,784 

1,039 

4,382 

127 

455 

749 

576 

660 


8th 

9th  - 

10th   

12th   -. 

14th  --- 

15th 

16th  

i7th  1,010 


Table  /. — Number  of  public  ho'using  units  -in 
each  congressional  district  as  of  June  30, 
1 968 — Continued 

[By  congressional  district] 
Massachusetts — Continued 

6th 776 

7th 1.  149 

8th 3,502 

9th 10,428 

10th 1,722 

nth 480 

12th 900 

Michigan: 

Ist    200 

2d 120 

3d 240 

4th 510 

5th 60 

6th 23 

7th 32 

8th  .- - - 883 

9th 200 

10th 170 

nth  - - 432 

12th 362 

13th 4,244 


149 
,070 
,831 
,302 

191 


1 


18th — 2, 

19th    1, 

20th .-     1, 

21st 3, 

22d 1. 

23d   1,359 

24th    3,609 

Indiana: 

1st    

3d 

4th  

5th , 

7th  

8th 

9th   

10th 

nth  

Iowa: 

1st 

3d 

4th   

6th   

7th    

Kansas; 

1st 

2d    

3d    

4th    

Kentucky: 

ist    _" 2,299 

2d   1,198 

3d   5,297 

4th    1,483 

5th    1.106 

6th    3,109 

7th   _ 622 

Louisiana: 

1st 6,  900 

2d    5.856 

3d    1,263 


819 
612 
423 
200 
496 

1.932 
300 
464 

1.196 

20 
80 

230 

40 

134 

60 
229 
574 
500 


4th    

5th    

6th   

7th    

8th    -. 

Maine: 

1st    

2d   

Maryland: 

1st    753 

3d   6.533 

4th   3,160 

6th   -     1,246 

7th   

8th   

Ma.ssachusetts: 

1st    

2d  

3th    

4th    

5th   2,183 


977 
786 
820 
2.291 
596 

270 
126 


587 

140 

927 

,  107 

100 

.315 


Table  I. — Number  of  pubUc  housing  unirs  m 
each  congressional  district  as  of  June  30, 
1968 — Continued 

[By  congressional  district] 

New  York — Continued 

16th    2,100 

17th    2,324 

18th    15,029 

19th   6.333 


540 
698 
,316 
163 
400 


15th 

16th 

17th 2, 

18th 

19th 

Minnesota : 

ist   

3d 

4th 

5th 

7th 

8th 

Mississippi : 

1st   - 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

Missouri: 

1st   

3d 

4th 

5th —     2,376 

8th   543 

9th   432 

10th 754 

Montana: 

1st    634 

2d 435 

Nebraska : 

1st    833 

2d 2,358 


199 
245 
718 
003 
379 
009 

009 
906 
700 
250 
300 

077 
055 
200 


3d 


963 


Nevada  (at  large) 1.815 

New  Hampshire: 

1st    i.470 

2d 

New  Jersey : 

1st 

2d   1,533 

3d   1.831 

4th   

5th  

6th   

8th    

9th   

iOth   5,109 

nth   6,886 

12th    

13th   5 


280 


2.  134 


407 
424 
211 
890 
784 


248 
674 


14th    4,025 


15th   

New  Mexico  (at  large) . 

New  York: 

2d   

3d  

5th   


2.126 

1.187 

40 

40 

295 

7th    1.447 

9th    3,  149 

10th    4,235 

nth   8,117 

i2th   8 

13th   1.402 

14th   7,516 


20th 

21st  - 

22d    - 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st  - 

32d   . 

33d   - 

34th 

35th 

36th 

38th 

39th 

40th 


153 

U07 

007 

762 

253 

511 

12 

215 

975 

475 

572 

405 

549 

,659 

170 

178 

34 

26 

.309 


41st 4.334 

North  Carolina: 

1st --  1,253 

2d   - 1,362 

3d   1,195 

4th    1.699 


5th   

6th    

7th    

8th   

9th   

10th   

nth    

North  Dakota: 

1st 


2,690 
>,  237 

1.  130 

2,  195 
542 
226 
680 

.156 
180 


423 

676 
334 
475 
330 
953 
190 
903 
651 
;<68 


2d 

Ohio: 

1st 

2d   

3d   

6th    

7th   

9th   

10th    

12th   

13th   

14th    

15th    !.J96 

16th   196 

17th    :)24 

18th    500 

19th   1,376 

20th    2,822 

2l3t 4,830 

22d   

24th    

Oklahoma: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

5th    

Oregon: 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Pennsylvania: 

1st    

2d 

3d 

4th  

5th 1,253 

6th   1,328 


533 

80 

51 

28 

423 

640 

68 

748 

872 

.407 
.  854 
,525 
,036 


7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 


424 
239 
786 
214 
-.50 
580 
307 
264 
524 
199 


926 
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Tabl«  I  — Number  of  public  hou-itng  i.ni.'-  n 
each  ron^fres.rional  district  <u  >/  June  }0. 
196S     Continued 

By  conjfreesionaj    UstrlctI 
Pennsv'.  vanla — Continued 

;7th  2.  130 

IStii _ - -  246 

;9th —  400 

20th   5.283 

Jlst     '58fl 

22d    _. -  1    -'4: 

J.M    i^H 

2-ith    - 1,702 

25th   1.674 

26th   1.854 

27th    1,456 

Rh'ide  Island : 

Ist      .- 3,719 

2d    2.798 

South  Carolina 

l3t 2.033 

2d    - 1.409 

id        875 

4t^      1.906 

5th    528 

tJth      200 

South  Dakota: 

2U 526 

Tenn»a8ee 

1st 1.867 

3d    3.002 

3d 3   303 

4th    2,877 

5th    4.  9'H 

6th    .  I,SSf1 

Vth    1 .  :  53 


:  \Hlt:  I  -  -Ntmihi"  -it  ii;.b;;  •  »!oii.'(tn(;  '.riitv  m 
rai-h  congTfisutnal  dlstrxct  a.«  o/  June  30. 
196>I     <'i>ntlnue(l 

I  By  cun«rt*.sl..ria:  ill.s'rl.  •  ' 
Tennessee — Contlnufil 

8th 1.554 

9th 5   L>63 

Tpx.is: 

;st 1.  754 

2d 1    166 

Id 4.  105 

4'h 1.374 

.th 2.267 

tith 758 

7th _ „ 1.990 

8th 210 

9th 2.  120 

10th 1.494 

nth 1,833 

I2th 1.184 

13th 1,335 

14th 2,087 

ISth 2,349 

16th 1,684 

;7'h 1,286 

IHth 352 

ISilh 424 

2i):h - 5,829 

21st 38a 

22d 5«4 

23d 1.409 

Utah      Ist 30 

Vermont  (at  large) 178 

Virginia: 

1st :    802 

2d    5   f.27 

3d    2,885 


Table  I. —  .Vumber  of  public  housing  unu^  -i 
each  congressional  district  as  of  June  i 
1968 — Continued 

I  By  congrecsloniU  district  1 

Virginia-  -Continued 

4th    466 

5th    500 

6th    700 

Vth 226 

ath    431 

10th    1.1.34 

VViuihiiigton: 

Ist 3.220 

2d    500 

3d 4:?2 

4th    501 

6th    1.510 

7th     1,846 

West  Virginia: 

Ist    757 

2d    250 

3d 574 

4th    550 

5th    180 

Wisconsin: 

2d :>68 

3d    150 

4th    180 

5th  2, me 

6th    50 

7th    07 

8th    26 

10th    732 

Wyorr.lriK     30 

Puerto  Rico  ino  district) 32.455 

VlrRln  Islands  1  no  district) 1-4 


iBL: 


tST'MATED  PAYMENTS  TO  EACH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  IF  THF  FfDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WERE  TO  RflVSURSf  LOCAL  SCHCOL  ilSTRICTS  FOR  THE  COST  OF  EDUCM 

CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Stat* 


district 


Esti-'jtf! ; 

ot  pupiU 
residing  in 

atler;  -li 


Nilioia 
Kerage  al 

•fa»n:  pay- 

■Tient  to  local 

«;nool  i!i^- 

I'lCt^  uirjer 

■T^'j3C>'i   1    3 
^J   •  'll    :■' 

I '  i  lie  local 

tn  conHi- 

Dution) 


EstiiMtad 

payniMi  p«r 

district  (col. 

3  X  col  4) 


AUoami 1  7.740 

30 2  S.8K 

Oo 3  7.026 

30. ._ 4  5.324 

30 5  6.742 

JO 6  11.714 

Jo 7  7,614 

Jo 8  7.022 

Alaska O  1.064 

Arizona I  3,906 

Do 2  994 

Do 3  1.962 

Amanus 1  4,S4S 

30 2  4.3M 

Do 3  3.602 

Do    4  1.912 

Califirni* 1  JK 

3o  2  34« 

Jo 3  2.656 

Do 4  1. 010 

Jo  .5  12.354 

Jo    16  12,354 

JO „ 7  2.544 

3o 8  1.300 

Do »9  58,832 

Oo J 10  58,832 

Do 11  80 

Do 12  652 

Do 13  2.120 

Do 14  4,310 

Do 15  2.920 

Do 16  3.522 

Do 17  3.128 

Oo 18  1.876 

Oo M9  58.832 

Do «20  58,832 

Do 121  19.503 

Do „ 22  896 

Do ^.  123  58.832 

Do 124  19.503 

Do >25  58.832 

Do r. 26  1.202 

Oo !27 

Do 128  19.503 

Do 29  978 

Do I  30  19. 503 

.Set"  footnotes!  at  .■ml  ot  table. 


S1I2 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
112 
182 
182 
182 
182 
162 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 


tl.  406, 680 

1.070,524 

1,278,732 

968.968 

1,227.044 

2.131,948 

1.385,748 

1. 278.004 

193.648 

711.256 

180.908 

357.084 

827,736 

800.072 

655,564 

347.984 

180,544 

61,880 

483.392 

183,820 

2, 248. 428 

2.2«,428 

463.008 

326,600 

10.  707. 424 

10,707.424 

14.560 

119.664 

385.840 

784,  420 

531,440 

641.004 

569,296 

341.432 

10.  707, 424 

10,707,424 

3.  549,  546 

163. 072 

10.  707, 424 

3. 549.  546 

10.  707. 424 

218.764 

10,707.424 

3.  549.  546 

177.996 

3.549.546 


Stat* 


Congressional 
district 


istimated 

number 

ol  pupils 

residing  in 

low-rent 

housing 

attending 

;  ubiic 

schools 


National 
average  ot 
Federal  pay- 
ment to  local 
school  dis- 
tricts under 
impacted  aid 
legislation 
(ly  tTie  local 
t3«  contri- 
bution) 


fstir^Vfij 

^'aymeni  rer 

district  (loI, 

i  X  col  <) 


CalMornia— Continued 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Colorado 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Connecticut 

Do 

Do :.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Delawart 

District  cl  Columbia... 
Florida 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Gaortia 

Do 

Oo 

Do , 

Do , 

Do , 

Oo 

Do , 

Oo 

Oo 

Hawaii  

Idaho 

Do 


1  31 

32 

33 

«34 

•35 

>36 

■37 

3S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(•) 

CM 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 
10 

n 
12 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
S 

9 
10 

(•) 

1 
2 


19,503 

1,4,'4 

:.:6Z 

58.832 

58.832 

58,  832 

58  83.' 

982 

7.192 

8.620 

1.320 

108 

6.  J68 

1.554 

S;M» 

•.W 

1.710 

2.100 

3.228 

19,330 

2,872 

1.804 

3.654 

2.894 

4.490 

7.784 

2.380 

1,224 

3,108 

1,080 

7.232 

2,464 

8,064 

6.634 

6.626 

6,372 

14,376 

6,782 

5.632 

S.806 

4.440 

8.294 

8,696 

190 

344 


SI  82 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
!82 
182 
182 
182 
'.82 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 


53,549. 
2bS. 

i\: 

10,70' 
10,".- 

lo.:)- 
10.;:' 


■.it 

.tS 

'.it 

:.i 

;,4 
,;.4 


l,3.8,ii44 

1,568.840 

2411,  240 

19.656 

l,lb8.i)"6 

301. ::8 

1,0:8.  ,.90 

l,b91.,";2 

311.220 

382,200 

587.496 

3.518  C60 

52:,':-4 

328,3:8 
66b, t :S 
526, ;G8 
8r,'.80 

1,4;6.688 
433. 160 
222.768 
565.656 
1%.56U 

1.316.224 
448  448 

i.46;.iJ8 

1.207. -88 

1.205.6i2 

1.159.704 

2.616.432 

1.234.324 

1,025,C24 

1,056,692 

808, C80 

1.509,508 

1.582.672 

34, 580 

62.608 
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TABLE  II  -  ESTIMATED  PAYMENTS  TO  EACH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  IF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WERE  TO  REIMBURSE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  COST  OF  LOUCATriG 

CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING-Continued 


Stat* 


Congressional 
district 


Estimated 

number 

of  pupils 

residing  in 

low-rent 

housing 

attending 

public 

schools 


National 

average  ot 
Federal  pay- 
ment to  local 

school  dis- 
tricts under 
impacted  aid 

legislation 
Oa  the  local 

tax  contri- 
bution) 


Illinois 4 

0)1 

Do 

.  .  .                  (1)2 

Do , 

Do 

Do ] 

(')3 

0)4 

(05 

Do.. 

0)6 

Do         

-       -                   (')7 

Do 

....                   (')8 

Oo 

(>)9 

Do 

.  ...                     10 

Do 

>11 

Do 

12 

Do 

13 

Oo 

14 

Oo 

15 

Do 

16 

Do 

17 

Do 

18 

Do 

19 

Do 

20 

Do 

21 

Oo 

22 

Do 

23 

Do 

24 

Indiana 

1 

Do 

-2 

Do. 

3 

Oo 

4 

Do  

5 

Do    

26 

Do 

7 

Oo 

8 

Do 

9 

Do 

10 

Do..  

11 

Iowa- 

1 

Oo 

n 

Do 

3 

Do 

4 

Do 

25 

Do 

6 

Oo 

7 

hansas 

.     ...                      1 

Oo 

2 

Do 

3 

Do.  

4 

•■entucky 

1 

Do. 

2 

Do  -. 

3 

Do 

4 

Do 

5 

Do  

6 

Do.. 

7 

ijisiana 

1 

Do 

2 

Do 

3 

Do 

.    .       .                         4 

Do 

5 

Do 

6 

Do 

7 

Oo 

8 

1 

Do.. 

2 

'.'aryland  

1 

Do 

22 

Do 

18 

Do 

4 

Do 

-5 

Do 

6 

Do  

7 

Do 

8 

"assachusetts 

1 

Do 

2 

Do 

3 

Oo 

4 

Oo 

5 

Do 

6 

Oo 

7 

Do 

8 

Do.. 

9 

Oo 

10 

Do. 

U 

Oo. 

12 

"ichigan 

1 

Do 

2 

Do 

3 

Do 

4 

Do 

5 

Do 

6 

Oo 

7 

Oo 

8 

Do 

9 

Do 

10 

Do 

11 

Oo 

12 

Sep  footnotes  at  e 

nd  of  table. 

69,216 

69,216 

69,216 

69,216 

1,824 

69.216 

69,216 

69,216 

69,216 

254 

69,216 

910 

105,830 

1,573 

1,152 

1,320 

2,020 

4.298 

2.140 

3.662 

6.604 

2,382 

2,718 

7,218 

3,638 

14,684 

2,388 

846 

400 

14,684 

992 

3,864 

600 

928 

2,392 

40 

1.008 

160 

460 

1.008 

80 

491 

120 

458 

1.148 

1,000 

4,598 

2,396 

10.594 

2.966 

2,212 

6,218 

2,555 

13,800 

11,712 

2,526 

1,954 

1,572 

1,640 

4,582 

1,192 

540 

252 

1,506 

16. 828 

13,066 

6,320 

16, 828 


,492 

1,174 

280 

1,854 

2.214 

200 

2,630 

4,366 

1,552 

2.298 

7,004 

20.856 

3,444 

960 

,800 

400 

252 

480 

1,020 

120 

46 

64 

1,766 

400 

340 

864 

724 


1, 


J182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
$182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 


Estimated 

payment  per 

district  (col, 

3  X  col.  4) 


J12.597.312 
12,597,312 
12,597,312 
12,597.312 
331.968 
12.597,312 
12.697.312 
12.597.312 
12,597.312 
46.228 
12,597.312 
165.620 
19,261,060 
286,  286 
209.664 
240.240 
367.640 
782.236 
389. 480 
782.236 
1.201.928 
433.524 
494.676 
1,313.676 
662.116 
2,672.488 
434,616 
153.972 
72.800 
2,672.488 
180. 544 
703.248 
109.200 
168.8% 
435.344 
7.280 
183,456 
29.120 
83.720 
183,456 
14,560 
89, 362 
21,840 
83,356 
208, 936 
182,000 
836. 836 
436.072 
1,928.108 
539.812 
402,  584 
1,131,676 
465,010 
2,511,600 
2,131,584 
459,732 
355.628 
286.104 
298. 480 
833,924 
216.944 
98.280 
127.218 
274.092 
3,062,696 
2,378,012 
1,150.240 
3,062.696 
453. 544 
213.668 
50. 960 
337,428 
402,948 
36.400 
478, 660 
794.612 
232.  454 
418.236 
1.274.728 
3.795.792 
626.808 
174,720 
327.600 
72.800 
45.  864 
87.360 
185.640 
21.840 
8.372 
11.648 
321,412 
72.800 
61,880 
157,248 
131,768 


State 


Congressional 
district 


Michigan    Continued 

Do       

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do     

Minnesota  

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mississippi 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Do 

Missouri 

Oo     - 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do.... 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do  

Montana. 

Do 

Nebraska 

Do 

Do 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Do 

New  Jersey 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Do.. 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 


Estimated 

number 

ot  pupils 

residing  in 

low-rent 

housing 

attending 

I  ubiic 

schools 


Sationai 
average  ot 
Federal  jiav- 
ment  to  local 
school  dis- 
tricts under 
impacted  aid 
legislation 
(•■•.  the  local 
fax  contri- 
bution) 


13 

8.488 

14 

3.640 

15 

1.080 

16 

1.396 

17 

4.632 

18 

326 

19 

800 

1 

691 

■2 

15.106 

3 

490 

4 

5,435 

5 

6,006 

•  6 

15.106 

7 

758 

8 

2.C18 

1 

2.018 

2 

1.812 

3 

1.400 

4 

2.500 

5 

4,600 

U 

15.215 

-2 

24,874 

13 

15,215 

4 

400 

5 

4.752 

^6 

24.874 

'7 

24.874 

8 

1,086 

9 

864 

10 

1,508 

1 

1,268 

2 

870 

1 

1,656 

2 

4.716 

3 

1.926 

(•) 

3,630 

1 

2,940 

2 

480 

1 

4,268 

2 

3,066 

3 

3.552 

4 

4.655 

5 

848 

6 

422 

•7 

72.254 

8 

5.780 

9 

1,558 

10 

10,218 

11 

:3,772 

12 

496 

-.3 

11.348 

14 

8,453 

15 

4,252 

(•) 

;,374 

-  1 

159,282 

2 

80 

3 

80 

■  4 

169,282 

5 

;90 

-6 

169,282 

7 

2,294 

-  8 

169,282 

9 

6,293 

1  10 

135,729 

'  11 

135.729 

1  12 

135.729 

1  13 

136.729 

■■  14 

135.729 

>  15 

135,729 

'  16 

135.729 

1  17 

135.729 

1  18 

135.729 

•  19 

135.729 

1  20 

135.729 

121 

135,729 

1  22 

135,729 

1  23 

135.729 

124 

135.729 

25 

4,500 

25 

1.073 

27 

24 

28 

430 

29 

5.950 

30 

950 

31 

1.144 

32 

810 

33 

1,098 

34 

3.318 

35 

340 

JD 

356 

37 

157. c44 

38 

68 

39 

S2 

40 

2.618 

41 

C,658 

i  s!maled 

:aviTient  per 

Listiict  (col. 

3  X  coL  4) 


!182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 


31,544.816 
062. 480 
; 96,  560 
254.072 
843,024 

59,332 

145,6jiJ 

!25,7b2 

2  749.292 

>"3  ISO 
93 ',352 

1  '193,092 
2,749,292 

137,956 
367,275 
367,276 
329,  784 
254.800 
455,000 
837.200 

2  769,  ;3Q 
4.527.068 
2,769,130 

72.800 
864,864 
4,627,068 
4,527.'J68 
197.652 
157,248 
274,456 
230,776 
158,340 
303,212 
fe58,312 
;50.  532 
660,650 
535,080 
87.360 
776  776 
558.012 
656,  484 
S;47,210 
154,336 
76,604 
13.152.048 
1.051.960 
285,376 
l.h59,676 
2,506.504 
90.272 
2.066.336 
1.63e,445 
773,864 
432,068 
30.809,324 
:4.b6Q 
14.560 
30.  809. 324 
107.380 
30.809.324 
417.  6C8 
30.809.324 
1.146.236 
24,701.678 
24.701.678 
24.701.678 
24,701.678 
24.701.678 
24,701,678 
24,701,678 
24.701,678 
24.  701.578 
24.701.678 
24,701.678 
24.701.678 
24.701.678 
24.701.578 
24.701,678 
S 20,  092 
195,285 
4,  368 
78.260 
1,082.900 
172,900 
208, 208 
147,420 
198.835 
6j3.  8"5 
01.880 
64.792 
28.836.808 
12.376 
9,454 
476.475 
1.577.5'6 
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TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATEO  "AvME^TS  TO  EACH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  If  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNVf'.T  /.[RE  TO  REIMBURSE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  COST  OF  fDUCaT-.Q 

CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSlN^i- Continued 


Congressional 
districl 


Estimated 

numlMr 

at  pupils 

residing  m 

low-rent 

housing 

ittending 

public 

schools 


NattOMl 
*«•»!•  of 

F«4tr*lp«y- 
ment  to  iocsl 
school  dis- 
tricts under 
impacted  «id 
••gisUtion 
(N  the  ioc*l 
ta«  contri- 
I)ution) 


NMtk  CantiM. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

North  Dakota.. 

Oo , 

Ohio     , 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do  ....- 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oregon ., 

Oo , 

Do , 

Do , 

Pennsylvania 

Do , 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do... 

Rhode  Island 

Do 


2.506 


2 

2,724 

3 

2.390 

4 

7.398 

S 

5.380 

6 

4.474 

7 

4.260 

8 

4.610 

9 

1.084 

10 

452 

11 

1,760 

I 

712 

Z 

360 

I 

M« 

2 

11.352 

3 

4,668 

«4 

54,304 

•5 

54,304 

6 

950 

7 

660 

'S 

54.304 

9 

3,806 

10 

380 

Ml 

54,304 

12 

3,806 

13 

1,302 

14 

3,209 

15 

2,792 

16 

392 

17 

953 

18 

1.000 

19 

2.752 

■20 

15,662 

'21 

15.562 

>22 

15,562 

123 

54  304 

24 

1.066 

1 

160 

2 

102 

3 

56 

>4 

1,164 

5 

846 

1 

1,280 

2 

138 

3 

1.571 

4 

2.117 

'1 

31.438 

•2 

31,438 

'3 

31,438 

•  4 

31,438 

•  5 

31.438 

6 

2.656 

7 

S48 

8 

478 

9 

3,572 

10 

2.428 

11 

300 

12 

1.160 

13 

614 

14 

12.528 

15 

5.048 

16 

1,134 

17 

4.280 

18 

492 

19 

800 

20 

11.052 

21 

1,445 

22 

2,482 

23 

196 

24 

3.404 

25 

1.674 

26 

3.708 

27 

2.912 

1 

7.438 

2 

5.596 

$182 
182 
182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

;82 

132 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 
182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 


Estlmalad 

payment  per 

district  (col. 

3  X  col.  4) 


Vt5«,092 
495.  768 
434.980 
618.436 
979. 160 
814.268 
775.320 
859. 020 
197.  288 
82,264 
320. 320 
129,584 
65,  520 
153,972 
2,066,064 
849, 576 
9.  883.  328 
9.883,328 
172,900 
120.120 
9,  883.  328 
710.892 
59.  160 
9, 883,  328 
692, 692 
236,964 
584.  038 
508, 144 
71,344 
173.446 
182.000 
500,864 
2,  850,  484 
2. 850,  484 
2. 850,  484 
9,  883,  328 
194,012 
29, 120 
18,564 
10. 192 
211,848 
153,972 
232, 960 
25,116 
285, 922 
385.  294 
5,721,716 
5.721.716 
5.721,716 
5.721,716 
5.721.716 
483,  392 
154.336 
86.996 
650.104 
441,896 
54.600 
211.120 
111.748 
2.280,096 
918,736 
206.388 
775,320 
89.544 
145.600 
2.011,464 
262.990 
451.724 
35,672 
619,528 
304,668 
674.856 
529.984 
1,353.716 
1.018.472 


Slate 


Soutli  Carolina. 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do    

South  Dakota.. 

Do 

Tennessee 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do , 

Teias 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Utah 

Do 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Washington 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

0-) 

Do 

Oo 

West  Virginia 

Do..  

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Wiscomin 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do. 


Wyoming. 


'  City  total 

'  No  public  housing  units  in  districl:  substituted  State  totals 


*At  large 
••No  dislricL 


Congressional 
district 


Estimated 

number 

Ol   I'UpllS 

residing  in 

lo*-tent 

housing 

attending 

public 

schools 


National 

average  ot 
Ffderal  pay- 
ment to  local 

school  dis- 
tricts under 
impacted  aid 

legislation 
(■.2  the  local 

lai  contri- 
bution) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

M 

>2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

I 

>2 

''\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
>8 

9 

ID 

1 

2 

3 

4 
>5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
»1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ig 
10 
(•) 


4,066 
2.818 
1,750 
3,812 
1,056 

400 
1.052 
1,052 
3,734 
6.004 
6,604 
5.354 
9.808 
3.112 
2.306 
3,108 
10.  126 
3.508 
2.332 
8.621 
2.748 
4.534 
1.516 
3.980 

420 
4.  240 
2.988 
3.706 
2.  368 
2.670 
4.  174 
4.698 


11. 
1. 


368 
.572 
702 
848 
.558 
764 
.128 
2.819 
60 
60 
356 
3,504 
11.254 
5.770 
932 
1,000 
1.400 
452 
27. 542 
862 
2.268 
6.440 
2.747 
844 
1.002 
15,998 
3,020 
3,692 
1. 514 
500 
1,148 
1.100 
360 
9,098 
736 
300 
360 
5,892 
100 
194 
52 
9,098 
1.464 
60 


{182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
132 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
182 
132 
182 
182 
182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

1.92 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

tK 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 

182 


Estimated 

payment  per 

district  (col 

3  X  col.  4) 


re 

;;4 

'•A 


J740,C!2 
512.876 
318.500 
693. 7-34 
192. ; 92 
72.800 
191.464 
191,464 
679. 588 

1.092.728 

1.201,028 
974, 428 

1.785.  lie 
566  334 
419,632 
565,656 

1,842.912 
638.;^ 
424.4^4 

1,569,022 
500. 136 
825.138 
275.912 
724.  ibO 
76. 4)0 
771,630 
534,816 
674.492 
430. 9 '6 
485.940 
759.  t>;8 
855  i6 
612. 
468, 
127, 
154. 3  J6 

2, 121  -se 

139,  .18 
205, :« 
513, US8 
10,920 
10.920 
67.792 
655.928 
2,048.228 
1.050, ;« 
169.624 
182.  .JO 
254.fciJ0 
82. 264 
5.012  ')! 
156 
412, 
1,172. 
499,954 
153,6)8 
182.364 
2, 91 ;  636 
549  640 
671,944 
275,548 
91,u00 
208.936 
200.200 
65, 520 
1.655,836 
133.552 
54.600 
65.520 
1.072,344 
18.200 
35,308 
9.464 
!  655.836 
266, 448 
10.920 
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HOMEOWNER   SWINDLE 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  i,'entle- 
man  from  New  York  .Mr  Halpern'  is 
recoenized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  H.ALPERN.  Mr  Speaker  I  would 
hke  to  tell  the  .Members  of  this  dl.<tm- 
?uished  bod.v  about  a  constituent  of  mine. 

He  .sold  his  house.  He  did  not  mean  to, 
and  M  the  time,  he  did  not  know  he  was 


doini,'  It.  but  neverlheles.s — legally,  he 
did  sell  his  house 

It  all  started  when  a  gentleman  ap- 
peared at  the  front  door  and  announced 
that  he  represented  a  home  improvement 
firm  He  asked  if  the  homeowner  would 
be  interested  m  having  so.me  obviously 
needed  work  doiie  on  his  house. 

The  deal  .sounded  uood.  so  my  constitu- 
ent signed  what  he  thought  was  a  con- 


tract for  the  work,  only  briefly  thinking 
that  it  was  a  little  stranpe  that  the  date. 
totf.l  amount  of  money  owed,  and  inter- 
est charges  were  left  blank.  However,  the 
man  assured  my  constituent  that  it  was 
.-•tandard  procedure  and  so  he  sianed 
anyway 

What  happened  next  is  one  of  the  old- 
est swindles  on  the  books. 

After  leaving  his  victim,  the  salesman 


filled  in  an  amount  for  the  cost  of  the 
work  which  was  approximately  twice  the 
price  that  he  had  quoted.  Then  he  took 
the  contract,  and  another  paper  that  he 
liad  also  asked  my  constituent  to  sign, 
and  had  them  'falsely"  notarized  by  a 
notary  public  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
homeowner. 

This  other  paper  which  had  been  rep- 
resented to  him  as  an  application  for  a 
title  search,  was  actually  a  mortgage  on 
the  man  s  home. 

The  salesman  then  "transferred"  the 
note  and  mortgage  to  a  credit  firm  for 
less  than  60  percent  of  each  note's  face 
\alue.  and  the  firm  set  up  a  "balloon" 
payment  schedule,  which  works  like  this: 
The  note  calls  for  a  total  of  $7,000  to  be 
repaid  at  $50  a  month  in  60  months. 
Sixty  months  times  $50  equals  $3,000, 

This  leaves  $4,000  yet  to  be  paid.  The 
clause  in  the  fine  print  says  that  the  full 
note  is  due  and  payable  on  the  same  day 
as  the  final  payment. 

In  other  words,  if  the  victim  cannot 
(ome  up  with  the  extra  $4,000  on  the 
6Dth  month,  he  will  lose  his  home.  My 
constituent  could  not  and  he  is  now 
liomeless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  just  one  of 
many  who  have  been  preyed  upon  by 
these  swindlers.  Most  of  them  have  been 
^letting  away  with  their  crooked  prac- 
tices for  too  long.  Consumer  losses  as  a 
lesult  of  these  frauds  cost  the  American 
public  an  estimated  $750  million  each 
vt'ar  and  represent  roughly  between  4 
and  8  percent  of  the  entire  home  im- 
I  rovement  business.  And  invariably, 
home  improvement  frauds  tend  to  focus 
upon  these  i)ersons  least  able  to  afford 
them:  the  poor,  the  imeducated.  the  un- 
sophisticated  and   the  elderly. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
whicn  would  permit  a  stepped  up  na- 
tiunwide  drive  against  the  home  im- 
;  lovement  racketeering. 

The  measure  would  provide  more 
lands  and  wider  authority  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  conduct  of  a  1- 
year  comprehensive  investigation  of  un- 
fair practices  within  the  home  improve- 
ment industry.  Further,  it  would  enable 
the  commission  to  obtain  an  immediate 
court  order  temporarily  halting  the  prac- 
tices while  pursuing  a  permanent 
cease  and  desist"  order  through  fur- 
ther judicial  action. 

Under  present  law  such  deceptive 
practices  cannot  be  stopped  when  they 
are  discovered,  because  litigation  of 
these  cases  generally  takes  years.  In  the 
meantime,  countless  more  consumers  are 
swindled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  had 
toush  and  meaninsful  laws  to  deal  with 
these  people.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  do  so.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me. 


MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
I'revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  reorganize  the  man- 


power progrrams  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  is  welcome  news,  because  economy 
and  efllciency  can  be  brought  about  by 
the  elimination  of  duplicating  and  over- 
lapping manpower  activities. 

I  have  gone  through  the  budget  that 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
shortly  before  he  left  the  White  House 
and  am  astonished  and  amazed  at  the 
size  of  the  manpower  programs  that  are 
administered  by  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
Over  $2V2  billion  has  been  allotted  for 
manpower  programs  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  huge  sum  does  not  include  money 
to  be  spent  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  behalf  of  ex-servicemen.  The  ac- 
tual amount  will  be  even  larger,  as  much 
of  the  money  to  be  spent  for  retraining 
the  unemployed  cannot  easily  be  sep- 
arated from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, just  as  it  is  difficult  to  break  down 
many  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  for  re- 
habilitation so  as  to  show  how  much 
would  go  for  manpower  activities. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  look- 
ing for  places  to  cut  when  the  various 
appropriations  bills  come  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  by  this  body,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  tabulation  that 
shows  the  sums  obligated  for  manpower 
programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


:970 
estimate 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 

Economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram: 
Work  and  training  pro- 
grams: 

Job  Corps.... 318.329 

Sctiool  and  summer 

work  program 197.700 

Comprehensive  employ- 
ment programs 241.912 

Special  impact  (industry 

incentive) 6.  3J6 

Work  experience  pro- 
gram...        98.477 

Total 862.724 


277.000 
181,400 
424, 800 

12,000 
46,700 


283. 000 
181,400 
486, 4M 

14,530 


941,900        965.300 


Job  Corps.  This  provides  work  and  training 
In  residential  centers  for  young  people  aged 
14  through  21  who  are  out  ot  school  and  out 
of  work.  The  objective  of  conservation  cen- 
ters, located  in  rural  areas  and  managed  by 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments 
and  by  State  governments,  is  to  raise  the  en- 
rollee's  level  of  basic  education  while  im- 
proving prevocatlonal  and  basic  work  skills. 
Urban  centers  are  operated  under  contract 
by  private  businesses,  universities,  and  State 
and  local  nonprofit  organizations.  Young 
men  and  women  urban  center  enroUees  re- 
ceive specialized  vocational  training  as  well  as 
general  education,  counseling,  and  help  in 
improving  work  attitudes  and  habits.  Inner- 
city  skill  centers  allow  young  men  and 
women  to  be  trained  away  from  liome  while 
remaining  in  an   urban  environment. 

School  and  summer  work  'program.  This 
assists  disadvantaged  students  of  high  school 
age  to  remain  in  school  by  providing  part- 
time  and  summer  work  experience. 

Comprehensive  employment  programs. 
These  programs,  which  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  delegates  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  offer  a  wide  range  of  manpower  serv- 
ices  which   Include   work    experience,    coun- 


seling, remedial  education,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  Jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities. 
Individuals  served,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  are  unemployed  and  underemployed 
low-Income  people  needing  special  assistance 
to  develop  their  occupational  potential.  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  encour- 
ages private  Industry  to  lilre  the  liard-core 
tmemployed  by  reimbursing  participating 
firms  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  con- 
nected with  on-the-job  training  of  disadvan- 
taged persons.  The  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  brings  together  manpower 
programs  and  necessary  supportive  services 
such  as  day  care  and  medical  examinations  in 
cities  and  rural  areas  with  unusually  heavy 
concentrations  of  poverty.  Other  programs 
provide  work  experience  and  training  oppor- 
tunities in  Operation  Mainstream.  New  Ca- 
reers, and  Out-of-School  activities. 

Special  Impact  nndustri/  jncentive\ .  This 
provides  monetary  Incentives  to  attract  pri- 
vate industry  to  relocate  plant  facilities  and 
creating  additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  selected  urban  and  rural  depressed 
areas.  It  emphasizes  hiring,  training,  and 
retraining  disadvantaged  workers  through 
Job  promotion  and  stock-sharing. 

Work  eipcrirncc  program.  This  is  being 
replaced  by  the  Work  Incentive  Program  in 
1970, 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

rrate 

rr,ata 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMfilERCE 

Promotion    ol    industry    and    com- 
merce: 
Business  and   Detense   Services 
-dministration: 
Advances  aid  reimbursements: 
Department  ot  Labor  (man- 
power)..   ._ 


42 


22 


DEPaRTME'a  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 


Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service: 
Air  pollution  control; 
Manpower  training: 

Grants 2.706      3.159 

Direct  operations 1.251      1.900 


3,500 
1,990 


Grants.  Fellowship  awards  support  individ- 
ual postgraduate  training  in  air  pollution  re- 
search and  control  :ict;vitie.?:  trainmc  grants 
are  awarded  to  tmlversities  to  support  the 
development  and  Improvement  of.  prtmtirlly. 
graduate-level  air  pollution  curricula  and  to 
provide  student  stipends. 

Direct  operations.  Training  of  technical 
personnel  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment research  and  control  operations  is 
carried  out 


[In  thousands  c  dollars] 


1968 

1969 

:970 

actual 

esiimaie 

estimate 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
VENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

rviental  Health 

Manpower  development; 
Grants: 

Training 

96,518 
10,155 
2,532 

109.046 
10,641 
3.094 

112.500 

1"'  866 

Direct  o;;erations 

-  i,B3 

Total 

;a9.ij5 

:22.781 

127.949 

Manpotcer  development.  Grants,  Training. 
Grants  are  made  to  training  irLstitutlons  for 
training  in  psychiatry,  behavioral  sciences, 
psyclilatrlc  nursing,  psychiatric  social  work, 
and  other  mental  h'^alth  disciplines.  Experi- 
mental and  special  programs  and  continuing 
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education  In  the  mental  health  Beld  are  in- 
cluded as  well  as  special  training  :n  such 
areas  as  aJoohollsm.  drui;  abuse  and  suicide 
prevention  Fellowships  Awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  excellence  to  individuals  In- 
volved In  mental  health  research 

Direct  operations  Analytic  studies  of  man- 
power are  undertaken  and  the  national  men- 
tal health  training  program  is  coordinated 
and  3upp>ort«d.  Emphasis  '.s  ijlven  to  the  full 
range  of  manpower  requirements  in  the  Held 
of  mental  health  Including  the  disciplines 
of  psychiatry,  behavioral  sciences,  psychiat- 
ric nursing,  and  social  work  Also  funded 
In  this  subactlvUy  are  the  training  activities 
of  the  National  Center  for  Mental  Health 
Services.  Training.  £Uid  Research  and  a  pro- 
gram for  training  psychiatrists  for  careers 
In  the  Public  Health  Service 

II  n  thousands  at  dollarsl 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH 

Heailh  Manoower- 
Institutional  ;ucoort 
Medical,  dental,  and  re- 
n\ti  ...  32.58«        66.000 

Nursing   5.657  7.000 

Public  health 6.558         9.471 

Allied  health  arotessions.        8,123        10.975 
Student  assistance 

Traineeships.         ....       17.135        30.958 
Scnoiarsnios  and  opoor- 

tunitv  j'anls  16.636        24.636 

Loans  38.680        41,979 

Manpower  requirements 
md  jiiiiiation 

Grants  2.992'        4.195 

Direct  ooeritions  5,955        10.107 

Program  Jirection  and 

management  services.        1.261  1.339 

Total  program  costs. 
funded..  ....     135.586      206.659 

Change  m  selected  re- 
sources.       25.059     

Total  obligations  ...    160,645      206,659 


96.400 
7.000 
9.471 

10.988 

25.  620 

48.800 
30,500 


4,425 
10. 870 

1.390 


245. 464 


245.464 


Iristitutiorial  support  The  principal  agents 
of  this  activity  are  grant  programs  directed 
toward  enhancing  the  educational  experi- 
ence ,jf  S-, udents  entering  tiie  health  and 
allied  health  profession.  Improving  the  uti- 
lization of  limited  resources  of  health  pro- 
fessionals requires  appraisal  of  how  various 
tvpes  jf  personnel  are  being  utilized  and 
the  identlHca'lon  of  new  cate^i  ries  of  allied 
health  professionals  and  technicians  for 
more  eiTecUve  team  practice. 

Student  assistance  This  Includes  graduate 
and  specialized,  comprising  tralneeshlps  and 
research  fellowship,  and  inderBrraduate. 
compnsing  .scholarships  .iiid  student  loans 
Research  fellowships  supp<jrt  :andldate3  .it 
the  predoctcral  and  postdoctoral  levels  for 
research  training  In  special  tlelds  related  to 
studies  for  Improving  nursing  v.\i.re  Trainee- 
ships  support  the  gradu.ite  and  specialized 
preparation  of  teachers  needed  xjo  e.xpand 
and  improve  curnculum  offerings,  and  the 
advanced  training  needed  by  supervisors,  ad- 
mlnlstrattirs,  and  other  specialists  in  nurs- 
ing, public  health,  and  the  .illled  health  pro- 
fessions. Nursing  and  health  professions 
scholarships  enable  deserving  students  from 
low-income  families  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion. Scho<jls  make  scholarship  awards  to 
students  who.  m  the  Judgment  of  the  school, 
have  .in  exceptional  ilnanclal  need  The  stu- 
dent loan  pr'jgrams  for  the  health  profes- 
sions, including  nurses,  are  also  designed  to 
help  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
m.inpower  and  to  assure  that  the  needed 
supply  of  health  professions  and  nursing 
manpower  is  drawn  fri.m  the  most  capable 
individuals,  but  p  irtlcularly  to  .issure  that 
students  from  low-lnccme  families  can  en- 
roll for  health  professions  tr.ainlng  The  1970 
program  concentrates  these  loans  to  students 


fr'>m    families    with    annual    Incomes    under 
»10  000. 

Manpoufr  rfquircrnents  and  utilisation. 
Grants  Research  grants  supp<jrt  studies  in 
the  areas  of  the  physician  methods  and  tech- 
niques, continuing  physician  education,  ef- 
fective use  of  healtli  manpower,  nursing 
care,  and  methods  to  deliver  nursing  care 
to  patients  Research  training  grants  enable 
institutions  tii  establish  training  programs 
in  flelds  where  there  is  unusual  demand  for 
researchers  having  skills  In  nursing  special- 
ties and  in  the  Held  of  educational  research. 
Direct  operations  Punds  are  provided  for 
programs  to  assess  requirements,  availability, 
and  quality  of  liealth  dl.sclpUne  education: 
provide  professional  gxildanre  and  leader- 
ship to  meet  the  goals  of  nursing  care  by 
means  if  research  consultation,  application 
of  research  findings  .ind  administration  of 
grants:  develop,  administer,  and  support 
grant  and  operational  programs  to  increa.se 
the  supply  and  Improve  the  education,  utl- 
llz^itlon.  and  eiTectiveness  of  manpower  In 
the  health  occupations,  for  servicing  train- 
ing and  construction  grants,  student  loans, 
scholarships.  <ind  operational  programs  for 
training  of  personnel 

Program  directiori  and  rnattagement  serv- 
ices.  The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  pro- 
vides a  national  focus  for  health  manpower 
activities.  It  guides  and  supports  health 
manpower  programs,  designs  proposals  to 
meet  needs  for  new  or  revised  health  man- 
power programs,  coordinates  research  .ind 
program  reporting  .activities,  and  provides 
technical  guidance  and  coordination  to  Bu- 
reau activities. 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollarsl 


1%9  1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Health  manpower,  education,  and 
utiluation  ...    1,810       1.979        2.110 

SOCIAL    ANO     REHABILITATION 
SERVICE 

Work  incentives: 
Training  and  incentives: 

On-ine-)Ob  training     13.469      33.746 

Institutional  and  work  eiperi- 

encetraining  ...         48,131       93.254 

Program  direction  and  evalua- 
I«n 4.819       8,000 


On-the-!ot)  training.  ThLs  provides  costs  of 
on-the-job  training  both  coupled  and  full 
cost  as  well  as  foUowup  i  regular,  intensive, 
and  employer)  Included  in  this  activity  are 
pngram  service  costs  related  to  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

Institutional  and  work  csperience  train- 
ing. This  provides  for  the  costs  of  orienta- 
tion of  participants  In  priority  1  and  2  ac- 
tivities of  the  Work  Incentives  program. 
Through  the  orientation  pnicess,  each  per- 
son will  t>e  given  training  in  tDaslc  employ- 
ment skills  along  wtlh  vocational  counseling 
and  testing  Upon  completion  of  the  orienta- 
tion period.  Some  persons  will  go  directly  into 
employment,  with  the  remainder  going  Into 
iiome  phase  of  training  This  activity  also 
provides  for  the  chissroom  and  or  work  ex- 
perience training  which  will  t>e  needed  by 
the  majority  rrf  persons  served  in  this  pro- 
gram In  addition  to  the  categories  of  orien- 
tation, work  sampling  and  Internship,  basic 
education  and  general  development,  institu- 
tional and  vocational  training,  work  experi- 
ence, and  relocation.  In  1970.  three  new  cate- 
gorie.s  win  be  Intnxluced  to  the  program 
They  are  vestibule  training — utilizing 
"company  schools";  para- professional — 
classroom  vocational  training  aimed  toward 
entry  In  public  service  employment:  and  em- 
ployment preparation-  to  be  used  for  par- 
ticipants  who  have  completed  training  but 


lack  motivational  and  social  behavior  necev. 
sary  to  "sell"  themselves  to  employers. 

Program  direction  and  evaluation.  This 
provides  for  the  program  development,  ev;i:. 
uatlon.  and  administration  of  the  Work  I;.. 
centlves  program  by  the  Department  ;■ 
Labor. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


1969        1970 

1968     esti-        esti- 

actual     mate        male 


Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control.  Training 


1.300        2.600 


Training.   Punds   are   for   the   purpose 

training  personnel  employed  In  or  prepan:. 
for  emploj-ment  in  flelds  related  to  the  di.ii: 
nosls.  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  you-- 
who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  lieco.- 
Ing  delinquent  This  training  will  be  acco::: 
pushed  through  curriculum  developm.':. 
short-term  institutes.  and  tralneesi.i 
grants  and  projects. 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 


I%8 

actual 


1%9 

esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Rehabilitation  research  and  train- 
ing: Training...    31.177 


31,717      31.;C0 


Training.  Grants  and  contracts  support 
training   of    personnel    In    professional 
technical    tlelds    relating    to    vocational 
habilitatlon.  including  teaching  grants 
traineeship    grants    to    educational    instit  :■ 
tlons.  and  research  fellowshlpe  to  Indivldu.!..; 

jln  thousands  ol  dollarsl 


!iP 
:.ci 
:f- 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

St(- 

actual 

mate 

'<ate 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Work 
incentives.-  


85 


"32 


Work  incentives.  This  develops  compre- 
hensive work  and  training  programs  anci  re- 
lated child  care  arrangements  for  appropri- 
ate members  of  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, who  are  referred  to  manpower  agencies 
for  work  and  training,  'o  foster  self-suffl- 
clency.  This  Includes  referral  through  Ul- 
lowup  after  placement  in  the  labor  market. 
work  plans,  policy  standards,  procedures  de- 
velopment, and  technical  assistance  to  St.ite 
and  local  agencies. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1969         :970 

1968        esli-         esti- 

actual       mate        r^ate 


Grants  lor  correctional  lehabilita- 
lion  study   Study  ot  correctional 

manpower '"eeds 800      

Departmental  management 
Office  ol  the  Secretary,  salaries 

and  eipenses  manpower  study  39  ..  

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Administrative  operations  fund: 

Special  manpower  programs ?. 607 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 
Public  land  management 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Education  and  welfare  services: 
Relocation  and  adult  voca- 
tional (raining  21,454    24,376      14,026 


Relocation  and  adult  vocational  training. 
Indians  are  aided  in  securing  employment 
or  enrolling  in  training  which  will  qualify 
them  for  employment  either  locally  or  in  in- 
dustrial  areas   away   from   the  reservatlcns. 
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The  services  provided  Include  financial  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  counseling  and  guidance 
services. 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollars] 


1 

1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Basic  education  and  vocational 
training 

..       470  . 

(In  thousands  ot  dollars] 

1968             1969 
actual     estimate 

1970 
estimate 

also  provides  technical  assistance  for  all  man- 
power programs  and  furnishes  training  for 
all  personnel  Involved  In  the  administration, 
direction,  and  performance  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  likewise  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  labor  market  Information  and 
a  Job  matching  program  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis. 

Federal  institutional  training  services. 
This  provides  for  the  program  development 
and  administration  of  the  Institutional  train- 
ing programs  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsl 


Uparlment  ol  Labor,  Man- 
power Administration, 
manpower  development 
and  training  activities: 
Training  and  allowanc* 
payments: 
Job  cpportunities  in  the 

business  sector 44,600       48,000       240,000 

Concentrated     employ- 
ment program    22,100        31,800        105,000 

Other 260,775      270,926       254,492 

Program  services: 
Employment     security 

service 33,495       33,521         42,976 

Slate  institutional  train- 
ing services 7,995         8,000  8,000 

On-lTie- job  training  serv- 
ices  3.998         1,500  1,500 

Comprehensive       man- 
power program  plan- 

riing       .     8,725         33,979 

federal  m-titutional  train- 
ing services                            2.452         2.560           2,449 
Disadvanlajed  youth  pro- 
grams.  . 13.000 

Total     program     costs, 

funded 375,415      418,032        688,396 

1  hange    in    selected    re- 
sources   5,374  

Total  obligations 380,789      418,032       688.396 


1969  1970 

1968  esti-  esti- 

actual  mate         male 


OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 

Experimental,  demonstration,  and 

research  programs 27,567     18.918      21.030 

Planning,  research,  and  evaluation.        4.703      4.708       4.809 
Federal  on-the-iob  training  serv- 
ices...  1.642      2.164        2.688 

Federal  employment  security 

services. 2,359      2.407        2,521 

Executive  direction: 

Office  of  the  Administrator 823         889  920 

Financial  and  management 
services. 1.905      2,^74        2,117 

Manpower  management  data 
systems 2.518      2.975        3.546 

Reports  to  the  public  on  man- 
power programs 612  774  779 

Total  program  costs, funded..      42.129    34.909      38.410 
Change  in  selected  resources —4.880  

Total  obligations 37.249    24,909      38.410 


Training  and  allowance  payments.  Direct 
proaram  costs  for  occupational  and  basic 
education  training  programs  are  provided 
to  equip  the  Nation's  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed workers  with  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  participate  In  productive  em- 
J-;  yment.  Institutional  training  projects  are 
:  iiducted  by  State  and  local  vocational  edu- 
cation agencies  and  on-the-job  training  proj- 
ects are  conducted  by  employers  and  other 
or-rn nidations.  This  activity  provides  for  the 
costs  of  conducting  the  training  and  for  the 
payment  of  trainee  allowances  to  those 
trainees  who  are  heads  of  households  or  who 
meet  other  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
an-.ended.  The  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  is  designed  to  insure  that  disad- 
vantaged Individuals  receive  proper  train- 
In?  and  manpower  supportive  services,  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business 
Sector  program  Is  operated  In  conjunction 
with  the  promotional  efforts  of  the  National 
Association  of  Businessmen  and  Is  a  coopera- 
tive business-Government  venture  to  hire 
and  train  disadvantaged  individuals. 

Program  services.  This  provides  for  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  State  employment  se- 
curity :^gencles  In  the  overall  development 
and  administration  of  employment  service 
activities  Including  the  Identification  of  oc- 
cupations In  which  shortages  or  potential  de- 
m.Tnd  exists,  the  selection,  referral,  and 
placement  of  trainees  and  the  paying  of 
trainee  allowances.  Overall  supervision  of  the 
Institutional  program  Is  provided  by  the 
State  vocational  education  agencies.  On-the- 
job  project  promotion,  development,  and 
supervision  are  also  provided  by  cooperating 
State  agencies  and  by  employers,  assocla- 
Mons.  and  other  organizations.  Manpower 
D-nelopment  and  Training  Activities  and 
otner  manpower  programs  are  coordinated 
by  utilizing  the  Interagency  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower    Planning    System.    This    activity 


Experimental,  demonstration,  and  research 
programs.  Experimental  and  demonstration 
training  projects  are  conducted  through  con- 
tracts and/or  grants  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  They  are  Intended 
to  Improve  techniques  and  demonstrate  ef- 
fectiveness of  specialized  methods  In  meet- 
ing manpower,  employment,  and  training 
problems  of  worker  groups,  such  as  long- 
term  unemployed,  disadvantaged  youth,  dis- 
placed older  workers,  handicapped,  minority 
groups,  and  others.  The  program  provides  for 
labor  mobility  demonstration  and  placement 
assistance  (bonding).  A  wide-range  man- 
power research  program  Is  carried  on  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  programs  which  give 
promise  of  furthering  activities  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  Its  amendments.  Areas  of  study  include 
appraisal  of  manpower  requirements  and  re- 
sources, unemployment  resulting  from  auto- 
mation and  technological  advances,  mobility 
of  workers,  adequacy  of  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  manpower  utilization. 

Planning,  research,  and  evaluation.  The 
Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning,  research,  and 
evaluation  necessary  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  manpower  program.  It 
provides  leadership,  coordination,  and  direc- 
tion to  the  manpower  research  program.  It 
provides  continuing  review  and  rippraisal  of 
operating  programs.  It  identifies,  through 
experimental  and  demonstration  programs. 
special  needs  and  problems  of  various  groups 
of  potential  trainees  and  develops  methods  of 
solving  the  problems. 

Federal  on-the-job  training  ."services.  A  pro- 
gram of  on-the-job  training  is  administered 
through  employers,  associations,  community 
and  civic  groups,  and  unions.  Assistance  is 
provided  '.n  the  operation  of  inplant  training 
programs  intended  to  facilitate  hiring  of  dis- 
advantaged Job  applicants  and  to  upgrade 
skills.  Contracts  are  negotiated  with  employ- 
ers to  partially  reimburse  them  for  training 
costs.  State  apprenticeship  agencies  are 
called  on  to  assist  in  the  programs,  and  in 
turn  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred 
In    developing    and    administering    training 


programs.  During  1969  and  1970.  firms  lo- 
cated In  the  ghetto  areas  will  be  offered  on- 
the-job  training  contracts,  and  efforts  will 
be  made  through  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment F>rogram  to  place  ghetto  residents  in 
the  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Federal  employment  security  services.  The 
Manpower  Administration  furnishes  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  the  States  in  develop- 
ing, administering,  and  evaluating  a  man- 
power program  which  provides:  (1)  payment 
of  relocation  assistance  allowances  to  work- 
ers who  must  move  to  new  areas  to  find  em- 
ployment: 1 2)  payment  of  training,  travel, 
and  subsistence  training  allowances  to  per- 
sons found  to  need  such  assistance  during 
their  training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act;  (3)  giving  basic  edu- 
cational and  occupational  training  to  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons;  (4) 
counseling  and  testing  services  to  such  per- 
sons before,  during,  and  after  their  train- 
ing, whenever  needed;  (5)  specialized  serv- 
ices to  Jobseekers  who  have  especially  diffi- 
cult placement  problems,  such  as  youth, 
older  workers,  handicapped,  minority  groups, 
hardcore  unemployed,  and  workers  displaced 
by  automation  or  technological  change;  i6) 
Improvement  in  mobility  of  labor  by  pro- 
viding guidance  when  workers  must  shift  be- 
tween geographical  areas  and  acroFS  occupa- 
tional lines;  i7i  surveys  of  characteristics  of 
jobs  to  determine  types  of  training  proprams 
needed;  i8)  placement  services  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  need  of  both  tr.iinees  and  employ- 
ers; (9)  active  participation  in  community 
affairs  to  stimulate  and  support  expanded  ed- 
ucational and  Job  opportunities. 

Executive  direction.  Office  of  the  .Adrmms- 
trator.  This  provides  for  the  executive  di- 
rection, supervision,  and  coordination  of  the 
manpower  prcprams  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Financial  and  vianapcmrnt  ^criccs. 
This  furnishes  the  Manpower  Administrator 
with  administrative  staff  support.  It  provides 
budgetary,  fiscal  management,  audit,  .idmln- 
istratlve  and  management  .services,  person- 
nel, and  contract  services  for  all  organiza- 
tions of  the  Manpower  Administration.  Man- 
power management  data  ipstems.  This  de- 
signs, maintains,  and  operates  :;11  data  sys- 
t-ems  for  the  work  and  tr.iinine  proprams  of 
the  Manpower  .•administration.  inclv;ding  iln 
partnership  with  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Management  Services)  combined  reports  on 
finances  and  performance.  It  develops  a  cen- 
tral data  bank  for  all  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration work-training  proprams,  determines 
:-tandards  and  procedures  for  and  functional 
supervision  of  all  Manpower  Administration 
data  reporting  systems,  and  provides  .statis- 
tical and  technical  services  to  the  Manpower 
.\dmlnistratlon.  Report!^  to  the  public  on 
manpoucr  programs.  Tills  office,  working  with 
the  Office  of  information.  Publications,  and 
Reports  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  j^re- 
pares  and  disseminates  all  news  of  Manpower 
-Administration  activities.  It  fills  requests  for 
publications  and  provides  other  information 
concerning  manpower  programs.  It  also  is 
the  headquarters  for  a  manpower  commu- 
nity relations  program. 


n  thousands  of  dollars] 


1968  1969  1970 

actual     estimate      estimate 


OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER 
ADt/llNISTRftTOR 

Salaries  and  expenses  (pro- 
posed lor  separate 
transmittal,  existing 
legislation) 

Labor  mobility  Cemcislra- 
tion  program   

Placement  assistance 
(bonding)... 


Total  obligations. 


2.000 

2.143 


Labor    mobility    demonstration    program. 
This  provides  for  assistance  to  meet  reloca- 
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tlon  expenses  In  the  form  of  ^anu  or  loans, 
or  both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed 
Indlvidtials  who  cannot  reas«;nably  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  fui:-tlme  employment  In  the 
community  In  which  they  reside,  have  bona 
fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  employment)  and  are 
deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  they  are  t)€lng  employed 

PlaceTni'nt  i.%3Utance  bondtng)  This  pro- 
vides for  payment  to  or  contracta  with  em- 
ployers or  Institutions  to  cover  losses  In- 
curred by  employees  who  h,=ive  siicceaafully 
completed  or  participated  In  federally  as- 
sisted or  financed  training,  counselini?.  work 
training,  or  work  experience  pr  ii?rams 
and  have  been  found  to  be  qualified  for  em- 
ployment but  may  be  denied  employment  for 
reasons  other  than  ability  to  perform  in- 
cludlni?  difficulty  in  securing  bonds  for  In- 
demnifying their  emplovers  against  loss 
from  the  inrtdellty,  dishonesty,  or  default  of 
such  persons 

lln  thouunds  at  dolUnI 


I96«         1969         1970 
actual  estimate  nttmata 


Bureau  of  Ajjprenticeship  and 

Training,  ularies  and  «it>«ns«s- 

Trainina  promotion  and  service 
to  industiy 

5,931 

6,464 

6  .'47 

Administration  and  management 

services 

343 

3S2 

382 

Total  program  costs,  funded. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


6.274 
8 


6.846       6.629 


Total  obligations 6.282     6,846 


6.629 


T^atning  promotion  and  service  to  industry. 
Industrial  m.inagement  and  labor  organiza- 
tions are  encouraged  and  aided   to  conduct 
appren'.K-eshlp.  -raining,  and  recralning  pro- 
grama    which    win    help    Individual    workers 
attain   and    improve   skill,   competence,   and 
adaptabi:i-y      .Apprenticeship     and     training 
programs  are  promoted  by  direct  contact  at 
national  and  local  levels  with  employers  and 
unions   by  ijse  of  informational  media  and 
by   cooperation   with  State  and   community 
agencies    Such  programs  provide,  on  a  non- 
dlscrtmmatory  basis,  employee  development 
opportunities  for  new  labor  market  entrants 
and   workers  who   need   greater  skills.  Tech- 
nical   assistance    is    provided    to    emplovers 
directly  or  through  labor  management  com- 
mittees.   Apprentices    and    Journeymen    par- 
t;cipa-e     .-sm;!    requirements    and     training 
needs  within  particular  Industries  are  Identi- 
fied    Information    Ls    provided    on    training 
methods,  apprenticeship  labor  standards,  and 
b^i^ic  principles  applicable  to  training  in  the 
apprentices ble  and  nonapprentlceable  occu- 
pations Training  programs  are  evaluated  and 
pamphlets,    articles,   and    reprints   are   pub- 
lished   annually    to    call    attention    to    skill 
needs,    to   indicate   trends,    and    to   describe 
superior    apprenuceshlp    and    training   pro- 
grams. 

II  n  thousands  ot  dollais) 


•he  kinds  of  assistance  necessary  for  them 
to  become  productive  members  of  the  work 
force  and  of  our  society:    (2)   giving  special- 
ized  coun.sellng   and   providing  Job  develop- 
ment, and  placements  services  to  youth,  older 
workers    handicapped,  minority  groups,  and 
workers  displaced  by  automation  and   tech- 
nnlogtcal  change,   i  :j  i  offering  counseling  and 
placement  services  to  veterans  and  stimulat- 
ing employers  to  hire  veterans;    (4)   counsel- 
ing and  testing  services  to  assist  both  ready- 
••■-work  Jobseekers  and  employers  in  meetliiB; 
'heir  employment  needs:   and   i5l   Improving 
.iiobllltv  .if  labor  by  guiding  necessary  shifts 
if   workers  between   geographical   areas  and 
acf'i.ss  occupational  and  Industrial  lines   Tlie 
Employment    Service    also    provides    occupa- 
tional informatliin  and  support  services  stich 
a.s:     the    development    of    various    forms    of 
foreign    language    and    culturallv    unbiased 
occupational    tests,    labor    area    Information 
analyses,  estimates  of  area  employment  and 
the   occupational   characteristics   of   job   op- 
portunities,   occupational    analyses    for    em- 
ployers   and    unions,    and    stimulation    and 
support  for  communltv  acthm  to  develop  ex- 
panded   Job   opportunities    and    to    stabilize 
employment    Special  assistance  Is  furnished 
to    the    Nation's    agricultural    workers    and 
employers  by:  implementing  special  recruit- 
ment and  farm  placement  programs  to  help 
unemployed   and    vinderemploved   farmwork- 
ers   achieve    maximum    employment    and    to 
meet  agricultures  needs  for  vear-round  and 
seasonal     workers,      providing     trreater     Job 
continuity    bv    maintaining    and    expanding 
Interstate  migratory  routes,  providing  assist- 
ance to  local   mlerator"/  committees  for  the 
extension  of  community  services   to   mltrra- 
tory    farmworkers    and    their    families,    and 
Investigating    farm    and    nonfarm    employ- 
ment offered  aliens  seeking  permanent  entrv 
Into  the  United  States  under  'he   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .^ct 

lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1968 

1969 

1970 

actual 

•stimate 

cstlmata 

Advances  and  reimburse- 

ments 

lob  Corps   Office  ol  Eco- 

nomic Opportunity 

7,585 

7,946 

7.976 

Work  eiperiencB  and 

(raining  program   Title 

V— fconomic  Oppor- 

tunity Act      . 

2.23S 

MO  . 

Limitation  on  grants  to 

'.tales  tor  Employment 

Service  administration: 

tmploynient  Servic« 

283,607 

305,993 

316.341 

1968 
actual 

1969 

esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 

Trust  lund  limitation:  U.S. 
Employment  Service 10.397    11.987 


11.887 


United  States  Employment  Service.  This 
assists  and  guides  State  agencies  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  employment  service  In  order 
to  provide  an  effective  and  efficient  manpower 
service  for  all  workers  and  employers  by  1 1  i 
furnishing  all  activities  related  to  identlfv- 
ing  and  reaching  out  to  disadvantaged  Indi- 
viduals not  readily  employable  and  providing 


Emplnument     icrWce.     The     Federal-State 
employment   service  system   Is  a   nationwide 
network  of  local  employment  offices  financed 
by  Federal   grants  and  .administered  by  the 
State    employment    security    agencies.    The 
local  offices  provide  a  community  manpower 
service    for    the    ureas   served    by    developing 
the  employablUty  of  disadvantaged  persons: 
obtaining  Jobs  for  those  who  are  Job-ready: 
providing  workers  for  emplovers  having  lobs 
to  offer;  developing  or  carrying  out  programs 
designed  to  resolve  the  employment,  unem- 
ployment,  and   manpower   utilization   prob- 
lems   of     an     area;     and     providing     special 
services  to  employers,  indlMduals.  and  com- 
munity agencies  or  groups  requiring  or  seek- 
ing them.  These  functions  are  supplemented 
by  counseling  and  testing  services  to  ;isslst 
applicants  to  obtain  suitable  Jobs  or  to  up- 
grade their  skills  through  further  training; 
by  assisting  employers  In  analyzing  their  skill 
requirements  by  solvlni?  problems  of  recruit- 
ment   and    turnover;    .ind    throus^h    develop- 
ment of  labor  area  information    Specialized 
services   are   offered    the   dlsiidvantaged    and 
others  who  are  presently  unsulted  for  avail- 
able employment    These  specialized  services 
are  grouped  together  under  the  Human  Re- 
sources  Development  concept.   Program.-;  are 


carried  on  to  aid  communities  In  developing 
employment  opportunities  and  to  provide 
necessary  employment  services  to  workers 
and  employers  In  areas  where  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  full-time  offices  Is  not  economlcaliv 
feasible.  Statistical  and  survey  operations 
are  carried  out  to  assist  employerp,  lora". 
offices,  and  other  government  agencies  in 
their  considerations  of  manpower  needs  Tlie 
services  outlined  .ibove  are  provided  for  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  workers. 

lln  thousands  ol  dollars] 


1969 

Vt\ 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Wage  and  labor  standards  Pro- 
moting employment  ol  the  handi- 
capped  


497 


533 


540 


Promotxnq  employment  of  the  'landlcaf.p.d 
Tlie  Pre.sldenfs  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  conducts  a  contlnuii;;; 
program  of  public  Information  and  educi- 
tlon  to  advance  cniploymeni  of  the  hanu;- 
capped  citizen  and  cooperates  with  all  r.,i- 
tlonal  groups  interested  In  this  Held.  :n. 
cludlnt;  the  Governors'  Committees  and  lo- 
cal communities. 


jln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1%8 

actual 


1969 

estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Total  cost,  all 
programs 
listed  above. 


1.920.964     2,191.226       2,632,7?7 


HONEY  PROMOTION  .\NT>  RESEARCH 
.\CT 

Uw  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  geiille- 
man  from  Minne.sota  'Mr.  Quic  is  lec- 
ofrnized  for  5  niinutc;. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  tlip  lioney  p:n- 
ducers  of  .America  liave  not  enjo.ved  liio 
expanded  markets  for  tlieir  product 
whicJi  should  liave  resulted  from  the  b'.i;- 
geonmg  population  in  the  United  Statc.v 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  per  capita  c  ::- 
sumption  of  honey  has  been  cut  in  '•.].:/. 
since  the  early  1940's.  At  that  time,  per 
capita  consumption  was  close  to  2  pouiid.s 
per  person,  but  this  dropped  to  1.1  pounds 
per  per.son  in  1967. 

Facing  this  adverse  market  situaticn. 
many  of  the  honey  producers  decided 
that  a  self-help  promotion  pro.iect  is  the 
best  answer  to  their  situation.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  today  introducin.g  the 
Honey  Promotion  and  Research  Act  of 
1969.  The  bill  is  considerably  revised  ovtr 
last  years  proposal. 

This  act  authorizes  the  establi.shmcnt 
of  a  National  Honey  Promotion  and  Re- 
search Board  to  develop  marketing  re- 
search and  promotion  prottrams.  It  is  ob- 
vious in  this  day  of  mass  media  and  the 
vei-y  effective  advertising  techniques  um :d 
to  appeal  to  the  millions  of  today's  co:;- 
sumers  that  promotion  is  an  essential 
component  of  marketinii  procedures.  The 
failure  of  the  honey  industry  to  promote 
Its  excellent  product  has  resulted  in  de- 
clined per  capita  consumption. 

This  board  would  be  comprised  of  nine 
members  Six  members  would  be  selected 
from  persons  nominated  by  honey  pro- 
ducers from  regions  established  by  tiic 
Secretary  of  Af^riculture  ba.sed  on  lioney 
production  statistics.  Three  handler 
members   would   be  appointed  at  lari^e. 
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Tlie  board  members  would  serve  3-year 
terms,  with  the  exception  of  six  members 
originally  appointed,  three  of  whom 
would  sene  1  year  and  three  of  whom 
serve  2  years. 

Funds  for  marketing  research  and  pro- 
motion would  come  from  assessments 
placed  on  honey  produced  and  sold 
through  commercial  handlers.  Beekeep- 
ing hobbyists  and  small  producers  would 
be  excluded  from  the  assessment  proce- 
dure. The  assessment  rate  could  be  no 
more  than  15  cents  per  60-poimd  can  or 
equivalent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  required  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  order  estab- 
lishing the  Board  and  its  functions. 
Before  the  order  could  be  enforced,  a 
referendum  among  honey  producers 
would  be  held.  Approval  of  the  order 
would  be  given  if  either  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  favored  it  or  at  least  one-half 
ot  the  producers  voted  for  it  and  they 
produced  two-thirds  of  the  honey  in  the 
representative  period.  If  the  order  proved 
ineffective  or  producers  later  decided  to 
discontinue  the  program,  an  election 
could  be  called  by  the  Secretary  or  upon 
request  of  10  percent  of  the  producers. 
Tlie  order  would  be  terminated  by  major- 
ity vote  if  that  majority  produced  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  honey  in  the  represent- 
ative period. 

The  bill  also  permits  Individual  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  wish  to  participate  to 
have  the  asse.ssments  made  against  their 
honey  refunded. 

Tlie  bill  would  prohibit  proxy  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  bill  repre- 
.scnt-s  an  honest  effort  by  honey  producers 
to  improve  the  market  for  honey  and 
I  applaud  this  .self-help  approach.  I  wel- 
come .support  from  the  House,  and  hope 
that  the  bill  will  soon  be  reported  favor- 
ably for  consideration  by  this  body. 

To  provide  additional  details.  I  submit 
a  section-by-.';ection  analysis  for  print- 
nv-  in  the  Record: 

Honey  Promotion  and  Research  Act  of  1969: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title,  cites  act  as  the  Honey 
Promotion  and  Research  .'Vet  of  1969. 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy. 
Declares  it  in  the  put>llc  Interest  to  establish 
an  orderly  procedure  for  financing,  through 
a.'^^essmeiits  on  honey  marketed  In  the  U.S.. 
m:irketlng  research  and  promotion  to 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
htney. 

Sec.  3.  .^uthorlty  to  Issue  an  Order.  Gives 
the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  authority  to  is- 
sv;e  orders  pertaining  to  the  collection  of  as- 
sessments and  use  of  such  assessments. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  and  Hearing.  Directs  the  Sec- 
rct.Try  of  .Agriculture  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a 
proposed  order  iwhen  It  appears  it  wovild  ef- 
fectuate the  policy  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5  Finding  and  Issuance  of  an  Order. 
r);rects  the  Secretary  to  issue  the  order,  after 
hearings,  if  It  will  effectuate  the  policy  of  the 
Act. 

Sec  6.  Regulations.  .'Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
.^c•. 

Sec  7.  Required  Terms.  Defines  the  com- 
p'sitlon.  ."ielectlon.  powers  and  duties  of  the 
*;atlonal  Honey  Promotion  and  Research 
Board  The  Board  Is  given  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  order,  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
'ilations  elTcctu.atlng  the  order,  to  Investigate 
orniplalnts.  and  to  recommend  amendments 
oi  the  order  to  the  Secretary.  The  Board  will 


be  composed  of  nine  members;  six  producers 
and  three  handlers.  The  producers  shall  be 
named  from  nominees  selected  by  producers 
from  six  districts,  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  1966  honey  production. 
Handler  representatives  shall  be  at  large.  The 
terms  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  except 
that  Initial  membership  shall  be  staggered  to 
allow  one  third  of  the  Board's  membership 
to  change  each  year.  The  Board  will  prepare  a 
budget  to  cover  marketing  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising,  and  promotion  and  pre- 
sent It  to  the  Secretary.  The  Board  will  fix 
the  assessment  rate  not  exceeding  15c  per 
sixty  pound  can  of  honey  produced.  Pro- 
hibits use  of  funds  for  influencing  govern- 
mental policy.  The  Board  will  develop  adver- 
tising or  research  and  development  plans  for 
presentation  to  the  Secretary.  Authorizes  re- 
fund of  assessments  upon  request  of  pro- 
ducer. Requires  the  Board  to  keep  records 
and  submit  report  to  the  Secretary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  maintain  .suits  for 
collection  of  unpaid  as.sessments. 

Sec.  8.  Permissive  Terms  and  Provisions. 
Authorizes  issuance  of  an  order  containing 
following  terms:  exemption  from  assessment 
on  exported  honey.  Reducing  assessment  In 
states  where  state-run  programs  duplicate 
effortfi  of  National  Board.  Promoting  honey 
on  a  nationwide  basis  or  in  surplus-pro- 
ducing area  without  reference  to  specific 
brand  names.  Providing  for  marketing  re- 
search and  development,  processing,  distri- 
bution, or  utilization  of  honey  projects. 

Sec.  9.  Assessments.  Directs  honey  liandlens 
to  pay  assessments  to  the  Board.  The  iian- 
dlers  are  authorized  to  collect  the  assess- 
ments  from    the   producers. 

Sec.  10.  Petition  and  Review.  Authorizes 
Individuals  to  petition  the  Secretary  for 
changes  In  any  order.  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
rule  on  petition.  Gives  district  courts  juris- 
diction to  review  such  ruling 

Sec.  11.  Enforcement  Gives  the  district 
courts  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  any  order  or 
regulation  under  this  .■Act.  Violation  of  any 
order  subject  to  line  between  $100  and  *1.000 
upon  conviction. 

Sec.  12.  Investigation  and  Power  to  Sub- 
poena .'Authorizes  Secretary  lo  investigate 
possible  violations  of  law.  to  issue  subpoenas 
and  compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  in- 
voke aid  of  courts  to  carry  out  this  authority 
Sec  13.  Amendments.  Applies  provisions  of 
this  Act  on  orders  to  amendments  ;o  orders. 
Sec.  14.  Requirement  of  Referendum  Re- 
quires Secretary  to  hold  a  referendr.m  on 
order  among  honey  prodvicers.  Order  would 
become  effective  only  if  -jrds  of  producers 
voting  favored  it  or  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  favored  it  and  jiroduced  not  less  than 
^jrds  of  the  honey  in  the  representative 
period.  Proxy  voting  would  be  ijrohlbited. 

Sec.  15.  Suspension  and  Termination 
Authorizes  Secretary  to  terminate  or  suspend 
operation  of  an  order  or  portion  thereof 
which  does  not  effectuate  policy  of  the  Act 
Authorizes  a  referenduni  on  request  of  the 
Board  or  10';  of  the  producers  to  determine 
if  the  order  should  be  terminatec.  Order 
would  be  terminated  by  majority  vote  in  such 
referendum  if  they  produred  more  than  50'' 
of  the  honey  in  the  representative  period. 

Sec  16.  Delegation.  .-Authorizes  delegation 
of  Secretary's  authority  to  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture. 

Sec  17.  Definitions.  Several  definitions,  the 
following  two  of  which  are  verbatim:  "Han- 
dler" means  any  person  (except  a  common 
or  contract  carrier  of  honey  owned  by  other 
persons)  who  handles  honey,  either  of  his 
own  production  or  that  of  another  producer 
or  of  foreign  production,  In  a  manner  speci- 
fied In  the  order  or  In  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder. 

"Producer"  means  any  person  within  the 
marketing  area  engaged  In  a  proprietary  ca- 
pacity In  the  production  of  honey  for  delivery 
to  a  handler  or  for  sale  by  that  person  as  a 
handler  but  excludes  beekeeping  hobbyists. 


persons  who  make  only  occasional  deliveries 
to  handlers,  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  excluded  by  the  order  or  any  rules  and 

regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  18.  Modification.  Authorizes  Secretary 
to  change  definitions  upon  basis  of  hearing 
evidence,  recommendation  of  the  Board  or 
other  Information,  whenever  change  would 
effectuate  the  Act. 

Sec.  19.  Separability.  Retains  validity  of 
remainder  of  .Act  If  any  provision  is  held 
invalid. 

Sec.  20.  Authorization.  Provides  authority 
for  appropriation.*. 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
oanized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  March  31, 
1969,  contains  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished economist  Paul  Samuelson  in 
which  he  recommends  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

I  have  been  joined  by  31  of  my  col- 
leagues I  Mr.  Meeds,  of  Washington:  Mr. 
Rees,  of  California:  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Moorhead,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Adams,  of  Washing- 
ton: Mr.  Bingham,  of  New  York:  Mr. 
Brown,  of  California:  Mr.  Zaelocki.  of 
Wisconsin:  Mr.  Edwards,  of  California: 
Mr,  Gibbons,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Conyers. 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  Long,  of  Maryland: 
Mr.  St.  Once,  of  Connecticut:  Mr  Fare- 
stein,  of  New  York:  Mr.  PonELL.  of  New 
York:  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Penn.sylvania:  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey:  Mr.  Mikva.  of 
Illinois:  Mr.  Eilberg.  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mr.  Yatron.  of  Penn.sylvania;  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, of  New  York:  Mr.  Vigorito.  of 
Penn.'^ylvanla:  Mr.  Koch,  of  New  York: 
Mr  Nedzi.  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Dingell.  of 
Michigan :  Mr.  Macpon.a.ld.  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Mr.  Blatnik.  of  Minnesota:  Mr. 
Karth.  of  Minnesota:  Mr,  Roybal.  of 
California:  Mr.  Brademas.  of  Indiana: 
and  Mr.  Madden,  of  Indiana  i  in  sponsor- 
ing H.R.  5250  and  identical  bills,  designed 
to  ral.se  S9  billion  annually  in  additional 
revenue  by  clo.sina  off  13  tax  loopholes. 
One  of  the  loopholes  H.R.  5-250  would 
close  is  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit  Paul  Samuelson  di.scus.ses. 

I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  at  this  jjoint  in  the 
Record: 

I.vvestment  T.w  Cp.EtJrr 

(By  Paul  A  Samvielson) 
Inflation  watchers  were  rocked  last  week 
bv  news  from  the  SEC  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment that  businessmen  inteiid  to  increase 
their  plant  and  equipment  investments  by 
almost   14  per  cent. 

Tlie  new  outlook  for  excessive  investment 
spending  should,  m  my  opinion,  cause  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  suspend  the  7  per  cent  invest- 
ment credit  temporarily.  Here's  why; 

1,  The  economy  Is  still  on  an  inflatlonarv 
bince.  To  brinz  the  rate  rf  jirice  increase 
down  from  4  per  cent  toward  a  more  moder- 
ate figure  of.  say.  3  per  cent,  some  actions 
r.re  going  to  be  needed.  Every  weapon  counts, 

2,  .Already  the  Federal  Reserve  :s  heme 
called  upon  to  -.ake  Draconian  measures  to 
fiE.Mt  inflation.  This  '.vii;  mean  not  onlv  pain- 
fully higher  interest  rates:  it  will  also  brln^ 
in  most  of  The  discomforts  ^i.ssociated  with 
the  monev  crunch  of  i966 — uneven  ration- 
ing of  credit  between  new  and  old  business, 
growing  and  stagnant  business,  small  and 
larce   business. 
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3  Experience  demoruitratea  that  tight 
money  taxes  for  \ts  principal  cAauaJly  the 
housing  industry  When  there  Is  a  scramble 
for  more  resources  than  the  total  reaouces 
available,  it  is  right  that  housing  should 
share  In  the  restraint  But  It  Is  not,  In  my 
Judgment  i?rKxl  national  policy  to  have  hous- 
ing s'arts  cut  by  40  'o  50  per  cent  as  hap- 
pened in  1966  In  the  19708  with  their  bum- 
per crop  of  young  marrleds.  we  shall  pay  In 
higher  rents  and  zooming  residential  costs 
for  any  serloi_ia  diminution  of  home  conatruc- 
tlun  In  the  waning  years  of  the  Vietnam  war 

4  Admittedly,  Inflation  could  be  fought 
by  adding  onto  the  present  surcharge  an- 
other 5  or  10  per  cent  tax  But  I  see  no  evi- 
dence that  this  would  be  politically  popular 
or  feasible  Nor  is  .t  clear  that  consumer 
spending  is  the  prime  villain  In  the  present 
Inflationary  3<-enarlo 

5  Admittedly  inflation  could  be  fought 
by  still  further  tightening  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve monev  screw  And  the  Impact  of  such 
tightness  on  the  huuslng  Industry  could  be 
alleviated  by  special  Snanclal  subsidies  to 
hiime  construction  through  the  Federal  hous- 
ing agencies,  through  the  U  S  Treasury,  or 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Since  all  such 
measures  will  add  to  the  nominal  public 
debr.  I  don  t  expect  that  anything  but  u^ken- 
Ism  wr)u!d,  in  fact,  be  politically  feasible 
In  this  area 

Even  If  It  were  possible  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  tight  monev  on  residential  hous- 
ing to  get  the  same  restriction  of  aggregate 
dem.AHd  from  enforced  reductions  on  plant 
and  equipment  spending  would,  I  suspect, 
require  .erv  high  Interest,  r^tes  These  will 
cause  ;l;.*fi 'ultles  for  our  partners  abroad 
And  -aey  may  hang  on  to  plague  us  In  the 
vears  vi  ojme  when  the  winds  may  be  blow- 
ing up  deflation  rather  than  inflation 

8  In  September  of  1966.  to  alleviate  the 
money  crunch  and  moderate  what  looked 
like  an  excessive  ttxed  mveetment  boom,  the 
Johastjn  Administration  did  suspend  the  7 
per  cent  investment  tax  credit.  Almost  at 
once  relief  waa  felt  In  the  money  markets 
of  the  country  On  the  whole  (despite  the 
protests  of  the  Treasury,  which  naturally 
found  It  a  headache  the  operation  seems 
to  have  been  a  successful  one  :n  accomplish- 
ing Its  purpose — namely,  ensuring  against 
an  overexufcerant  flxed  Investment  boom. 

So  historical  experience  as  well  as  the 
common-sense  view  that  firms  will  invest 
less  when  their  returns  from  doing  so  are 
re'luced.   justifies  suspendlns^  the  tax  credit. 

What  are  the  possible  arguments  against 
suspension  of  the  tax  .-redlf 

1  The  Nixon  Administration  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  pro-busines6  .Administration. 
Why  should  it  t^ake  from  business  this  ac- 
customed source  of  profit' 

2  Perhaps  'he  inflationary  danger  Ls  being 
exaggerited  Perhaps  it  will  Involve  overkill 
If  suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
reduces    investment   severely 

3.  Vigorous  growth  requires  as  much  capi- 
tal formation  as  we  can  get  Adjusting  to  In- 
flation by  reducing  investment  will  reduce 
our  future  capacity  to  produce  an  enlarged 
total  of  real  national  product. 

4  It  Ls  a  bad  thing  to  use  variations  In 
the  Investment  tax  credit  as  a  deliberate 
weapon  of  stabilization.  Why''  Because  It  Is 
plain  immoral  Because  It  Involves  discretion 
bv  government,  which  Is  wicked.  Because  it 
disturbs  business  planning 

5  Suspension  creates  administrative  prob- 
lems  for  the  Treasury 

In  economics,  every  decision  Involves  pros 
and  cons.  Judgment  is  necessary.  My  advice 
to  Mr  Nixon  suspend  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 


RURAL- URBAN  IMBALANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  oider  of  the  Houie,  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Dlinois  Mr.  Shipley  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  iqlnutes. 


Mr    SHIPLEY    Mr    Speaker,  some  of 

our  Nations  most  pressing  problems  have 
their  rooUs  in  the  recent  massive  migra- 
tion of  rural  people  into  our  already 
overcrowded  cities  The  result  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "rural-urban  Im- 
balance, "  and  while  to  some  It  may  not 
seem  as  imtxutiint  as  the  ''urban  crisis" 
nor  as  immediate  as  "crime  in  the 
streets.  ■  it  is  a  significant  contributing 
factor  to  many  of  our  domestic  problems 

Mucii  has  been  written  and  .said  about 
the  problems  of  rural  America,  and  a 
number  of  programs  have  been  sug- 
gested and  legislation  propo.sed  to  solve 
these  problems  But  while  there  has  been 
progress  m  some  areas,  the  overall  situ- 
ation remains  unchanged 

Why  has  there  been  .so  little  progress? 
Ls  there  tieneral  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  rural  America?  What  kind  of 
protirams  will  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done? 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Co-op  As- 
.sociation.  which  is  the  service  organiza- 
tion of  the  Nations  nearly  1,000  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  .s<uinht  the  answers 
to  these  complex  quest  urns  in  a  .survey 
conducted  for  NRPXTA  by  an  independent 
research  orizani/atinn  The  survey  cov- 
ered a  representative  sample  of  the  adult 
American  public,  with  interviews  con- 
ducted m  major  central  cities,  subur- 
ban areas,  .small  towns,  and  rural  areas 
The  results  shed  considerable  light  on 
the  questions  I  have  just  raised. 

For  instance,  the  survey  tlnds  that  on 
the  whole.  Americans  feel  there  are  few 
If  any  problems  within  rural  America. 
In  fact,  the  survey  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican public — 

Lrioks  upon  niral  America  in  very  favor- 
able terms,  .issignlng  to  rural  life  and  rural 
people  most  of  the  classic  virtues,  and  few. 
If  any,  faults  These  feelings  extend  directly 
to  the  mlst.iken  Impression  that  rural  Amer- 
ica  faces   few   problems 

According  to  the  survey  findings, 
Ajnerican  citizenry  believes  that  i^eople 
who  live  in  rural  arras  are  much  friend- 
lier, healthier,  and  more  honest  and 
hard  working  than  city  dwellers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  people  be- 
lieve poverty  and  iX)or  housing  to  be 
more  prevalent  in  the  bit;  city  than  in 
rural  areas,  and  that  rural  educational 
facilities  are  better  than  urban  ones. 

The  survey  report  states: 

The  average  .American  does  not  believe 
rural  problems  to  t>c  as  Important  as  others 
that  face  the  nation.  He  ranks  them  lowest 
In  priority  .imong  .sex en  major  Issues  and 
tends  to  .net  the  problems  i^f  the  cities  at  a 
significantly  higher  level.  Residents  in  the 
rural  areas  themselves  tend  to  view  rural 
problems  as  secondary  in  the  national  con- 
text and  consider  them  only  slightly  more 
critical  than  those  of  the  cities. 

In  probing  for  publicly  acceptable 
solutions  for  rural-urban  imbalance  and 
for  the  problems  confronting  both  rural 
and  urban  areas,  the  survey  found  that 
the  average  citizen  believes,  first,  in  the 
concept  of  self-help.  Only  slightly  below 
this  in  acceptability  are  solutions  that, 
although  sponsored  by  either  govern- 
ment or  industry,  involve  the  citizenry 
and  become  .self-help  projects. 

The  solution  to  rural-urban  imbalance 
and  Its  attendant  problems  is  twofold. 
First  of  all.  since  the  general  public  does 
not  understand  the  relationslup  between 


rural  and  urban  problems,  we  must  exert 
every  eCTort  to  tell  that  story  In  vivid  and 
meaningful  terms.  Second,  in  developing 
programs  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural 
America,  we  must  begin  with  the  idfa 
that  people  would  rather  help  themselvfs 
than  be  the  recipients  of  outside  heln 
We  must  concentrate  on  helping  to  builj 
a  rural  leadership  capable  of  developins; 
an  economically  sound  and  productne 
rural  America — the  kind  of  rural  Amer- 
ica which  many  city  dwellers  alrearlv 
think  exists  outside  the  city  limits. 

Most  rural  areas  lack  the  readymade 
organizations  of  urban  areas  throui-h 
which  developmental  work  can  be  cam.  d 
out.  However,  many  of  them  have  rur  il 
electric  cooperatives,  which  are  self-help 
organizations  capable  of  providing  the 
kind  of  leadership  required  for  self-help 
rural  development  programs.  Since  its 
beginning  in  the  depression -ridden 
1930s,  the  rural  electric  program  lias 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  self-help 
programs  ever  undertaken  In  this  Na- 
tion. During  its  34  years,  this  Federal 
and  local  .self-help  partnership  h.'^.'^ 
brought  not  only  lights  and  power  to  tue 
farm,  but  economic  and  social  benefit.-i 
to  all  of  rural  America. 

Tlie  NRECA  sur\ey  points  out  that 
while  the  average  American  does  n  n 
know  very  much  about  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, he  does  have  sympathy  for 
the  concept  and  for  the  rural  electric 
program. 

The  survey  report  observes : 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  rural 
electric  Cf«iperatUes  have  been  quite  success- 
ful In  electrifying  rural  areas  and  apparently 
consumers  believe  that  there  Is  little  reason 
to  ciiange  .i  successful  formula 

Specifically,  the  average  American  be- 
lieves that  the  Government -cooperative 
relation.ship  is  a  cood  one.  Seventy-six 
pe.-cont  of  those  polled  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  contln'jc 
loan  money  at  a  2-percent  interest  rate 
to  the  rural  electric  systems.  Seventv- 
three  percent  felt  that  the  rural  electric 
.systems  should  continue,  and  only  13 
percent  t>elieved  they  .should  be  eventu- 
ally taken  over  by  the  private  po-.vrr 
companies. 

I  would  say  from  this  that  the  rur.il 
electric  cooperatives  enjoy  a  h'eh  decree 
of  national  popularity  as  well  as  local 
trust. 

Li  conclusion.  I  want  to  reempha.si:'e 
that  we  must  look  to  rural  .\merica  as  a 
means  of  alleviatin.^:  .some  of  our  urban 
ills  We  must  establish  a  national  awaip- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  while  rural  America 
has  the  potential  of  being  the  ideal  place 
to  live  and  work,  which  most  people  thi:.-c 
it  to  be.  the  present  situation  there  is  far 
from  ideal.  We  must  carefully  plan  a:.d 
implement  self-help  rural  commur.ity 
development  programs  through  whu\^ 
loiral  people  can  help  themselves  :o 
achieve  a  better  and  more  abundant  life. 
Once  the  quality  of  life  and  the  oppor- 
tun'ties  offered  by  rural  America  have 
been  upgradtd.  we  can  look  to  a  reversal 
of  the  current  outmigration  from  rural 
areas. 

I  congratulate  NRECA  for  sponsoring 
this  enlightening  survey  on  the  Natior.  s 
view  of  rural  America  and  rural  ikc- 
triflcation.  and  I  .salute  the  members,  a;- 
reclors.  and  employees  of  our  rural  elec- 
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trie  cooperatives  for  their  continuing  ef- 
fort to  Improve  rural  America  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 


BROADER   ACCESS   TO   HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1969 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
iX)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
America  faced  up  to  the  realization  that 
its  future  well-being  depends  upon  mak- 
ing available  to  all  its  citizens  a  full 
range  of  educational  opportunity.  Many 
today  in  our  country  are  imable  to  help 
themselves  because  financial  require- 
ments close  doors  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  them.  Tuition  costs  are  appall- 
iniily  high  and  constantly  increasing. 
Steadily  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
wealthy  and  middle-class  child  gets  the 
best  educational  opportunity.  As  the  poor 
are  left  further  behind,  they  remain  un- 
educated and  untrained,  taking  from  so- 
ciety all  their  lives,  in  the  form  of  unem- 
plovTnent  and  welfare  payments,  wliich 
gi\  e  them  a  subsistence  level  of  existence. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
aimed  at  providing  a  chance  for  higher 
education  to  poorer  yoimgsters  in  our 
.society.  I  do  this  on  the  premise  that  a 
ciiance  for  such  education  in  our  kind  of 
.society  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  right. 

My  bill  amends  the  educational  oppor- 
timity  grants  program  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  by  expand- 
ing its  grant  provisions  in  section  402.  It 
doubles  the  amount  of  grant  money 
a\ailable  to  the  student  from  $1,000  to 
S2.000  yearly,  removing  the  stipulation 
from  the  present  program  that  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  only  half  the  amount  as 
a  urant  and  the  remainder  as  a  repayable 
loan.  Under  my  measure  the  student  may 
receive  the  full  amount  as  a  grant. 

Many  of  the.se  youngsters  avoid  the 
challenge  of  college  because  of  fear  of 
being  unable  to  repay  the  loan.  We  must 
realize  that  coming  from  underprivileged 
backgrounds,  they  have  little  formal  un- 
derstanding of  the  college  world.  A  lit- 
tle generosity  on  our  part  would  pay 
large  dividends  to  our  country.  This 
would  be  provided  for  under  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  cover  tuition, 
>;udent  fees,  and  book  costs  up  to  $2,000 
a  year.  It  also  cuts  in  half  the  minimum 
amount  which  may  be  granted  from  $200 
'0  SlOO  a  year. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  institutionalize  the 
American  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  In  these  times,  it  is  par- 
ticularly apropo  that  we  extend  a  tan- 
gible sign  of  our  desire  to  help  these 
young  people  help  themselves. 


ANOTHER  TECHNICAL  MH^ITARY 
DISASTER.  THE  ARMY'S  MBT-70 
■DREAM    TANK" 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
iiennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  seen  fit  to  call  into  question 
the  ABM.  TFX-P-111  and  other  waste- 
ful extravagances  which  now  pass  under 
the  humorous  title  of  new  military  de- 


fense systems.  This  has  brought  forth  in- 
dignation and  patriotic  protestations 
from  some  quarters.  It  is  precisely  my 
love  of  country  and  capacity  for  indigna- 
tion that  requires  me  to  call  into  ques- 
tion another  massive  military  expendi- 
ture which  has  expended  so  much  and 
produced  so  little.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Army's  proposed  new  main  battle 
tank — the  MBT-70  "Dream  Tank." 

We  are  now  informed  by  press  reports 
and  congressional  hearings  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  between  $1  and  $2 
billion  over  the  past  8  years  on  this 
project  without  passing  beyond  the  pro- 
totype stage.  These  are  figures  emanat- 
ing from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  has  been  monitoring  the  project. 
The  Comptroller  General  gives  us  a  $1.3 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  Stratton,  of  New  York,  has  ren- 
dered a  public  service  to  the  Nation  by 
deriding  the  Army's  desperate  attempts 
to  hide  its  ineptness  through  calling  for 
closed  hearings  and  refusing  to  testify 
in  public. 

The  armored  vehicle  in  question  was 
supposed  to  maintain  a  high  speed  while 
being  able  to  fire  its  main  armament  on 
the  move.  Conditioned  against  fallout,  it 
was  to  be  able  to  fire  missiles  and  con- 
ventional shells  with  disposable  casings 
through  the  same  tube.  Unit  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  research  and  development,  was  to 
be  between  $500,000  and  SI  million.  In 
tandem  with  West  Germany,  we  would 
develop  this  sophisticated  answer  to  Rus- 
sian tank  strength. 

Obviously,  German  and  American 
standards  did  not  mesh.  A  jx)v.erful 
enough  engine  has  defied  efforts  at  de- 
velopment. The  Germans  dropped  out. 
seeing  how  futile  it  was  to  continue.  We 
are  left  holding  the  bag.  which  the  Army 
refuses  to  drop.  In  fact,  even  if  we  had 
this  tank  in  being,  ready  for  combat  it 
would  be  questionable  if  it  could  perfoi'm 
effectively  against  what  the  Russians 
already  possess  in  Europe  on  a  combat- 
ready  basis. 

Presently  we  possess  about  a  dozen 
pilot  models  of  the  MBT-70.  Doubls  are 
strong  as  to  whether  it  will  ever  be 
brought  to  fruition  as  a  weapons  system. 
Now  we  are  told  that  disposable  ammu- 
nition casings  are  not  disposable,  and 
that,  despite  all  the.se  difficulties,  the 
Army  has  continued  procurement  of  this 
system. 

Right  now  the  Army  is  still  building 
Sheridan  training  simulators  that  do  not 
work.  Elach  would  cost  S500  to  be  made 
workable.  So  far,  SI  million  would  have 
to  be  spent  on  modifications,  but  they 
are  still  rolling  ofT  the  assembly  line. 

The  Army  itself  admitted  to  Congress- 
man Stratton  that  it  put  the  tank  into 
production  knowing  it  had  basic  flaws,  a 
violation  of  its  own  regulations  on  the 
subject. 

So  we  see  the  Army  throwing  away 
hundreds  of  millions  on  a  weapons  sys- 
tem it  knows  is  fauliy  in  order  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  appropriations.  This  is  why 
our  cities  are  collapsing  before  our  eyes 
and  the  taxpayer  groans  under  a  stag- 
gering weight. 

What  excuses  shall  we  be  given  this 
time?  Or  shall  we  be  called  unpatriotic 
because  we  dare  ask  what  in  Heaven's 
name  the  Pentagon  and  America's  de- 


fense industry  are  doing  with  these  awe- 
some sums  of  money. 

I  passionately  believe  in  an  adequate 
defense  for  our  Nation.  Yet  if  a  mortal 
challenge  is  ever  delivered.  I  doubt  if  our 
defense  would  be  able  to  meet  it.  I  do  not 
begrudge  profits  to  any  contractor — 
even  massive  profit.  But  lor  the  sake  of 
all  that  is  holy,  can  we  not  obtain  weap- 
ons systems  from  these  corporations  that 
will  function?  They  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  performance,  yet  the  Soviets  seem  to 
quickly  produce  first-rate  weapons  in 
many  fields. 

It  is  becoming  damningly  obvious  that 
a  few  major  defense  contractors  are  in- 
creasingly milking  America  for  skyrock- 
eting sums  on  the  excuse  that  they  can 
and  will  produce  effective  military  hard- 
ware in  reasonable  spans  of  time.  Never 
was  so  much  taken  from  so  many  by  so 
few,  and  so  little  given  in  return.  Mean- 
while, our  social  problems  grow  from 
sores  to  cancers,  while  this  mad  dance  of 
death  mounts  to  a  wild  crescendo  of 
spending,  profiteering,  excuses,  and 
closed  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  be  suffered 
any  longer  in  silence.  The  American 
public  not  only  has  a  right  to  be  de- 
fended, it  has  a  right  to  know  v.iiat  is 
being  done  with  its  money.  People  pay 
taxes  in  return  for  security  and  protec- 
tion. That  is  the  first  duty  of  government. 
America's  citizenrj-  also  pos.ses.ses  the 
right  to  dem.and  pro.secution  and  punish- 
ment of  tho.se  who  take  vast  .sums  and 
return  us  nothing.  If  the  small  thief  is 
sent  off  to  reform  school  or  prison,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  ca.se  of  the  major 
malfepsjr? 


THE    SUPREME    COURT    DECISIONS 
SHOW    DISREGARD    FOR    PL^BLIC 

INTEREST 

'Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  civen  per- 
mission to  ext-end  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  are  hamj^ering 
law  enforcement  and  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  is  hardly  a  de- 
batable issue  any  longer.  The  more  per- 
tinent question  these  days  is  how  far  the 
Court  will  go  to  protect  individual  rights, 
convicted  criminals  no  less,  as  against 
the  collective  rights  of  society  and,  to 
be  sLU-e,  the  ultimate  right  of  any  so- 
ciety, that  of  its  own  self-pre.servation. 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
government  is  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  for  whom  its  existence 
depends.  Laws  are  enacted  as  binding 
rules  of  .social  conduct  to  in.sure  the  ade- 
quacy of  this  protection.  But  no  law 
will  secure  to  every  jwrson  the  unalien- 
able rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  at  the  hands  of  the 
elite  tribunal  of  nine  men.  the  majority 
of  whom  appear  to  be  bent  on  achieving 
the  Utopian  way  of  life  wherein  laws 
would  not  be  necessary. 

No  one  denies  or  doubts  that  a  crim- 
inal, too.  has  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  but  it  is  high  time  the 
Supreme  Court  deals  in  realities,  view- 
ing muck  and  mire  of  crime  in  the 
streets  and  realizing  that  the  victim  of 
crime  also  has  rights,  significantly,  his 
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unalienable  rights.  No  law  can  revive 
the  life  of  a  victim  or  erase  the  agonu- 
Int?  experience  of  a  vicious  assault 
against  his  life  or  property.  But  laws 
can  bnn?  to  justice  those  who  defiantly 
violate  the  laws  of  society,  providing  the 
courts  identify  the  realities  rather  than 
becoming  preoccupied  with  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Impractical  idealism  There  can 
be  no  more  convincing  evidence  than 
the  phenomenal  increase  In  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  which  strikes  at  the  very 
existence  of  our  society 

Decisions  of  the  Court  will  undoubtedly 
stand  so  long  as  the  public  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Che  people  have  respect  for 
its  logic  and  reasoning.  I  find  cause  to 
believe,  however,  that  such  respect  is 
diminishing,  and  ineviubly,  the  Court 
mu.>t  concede  to  a  persistent  public  will 
lest  It  risk  the  dilution  of  its  powers.  One 
can  only  hope  that  day  is  near 

A  very  pertinent  editorial  appeared  m 
the  March  21.  1969.  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  which  are  reiterat-ed  the  remarks  of 
Chief  Justice  Weintraub  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Supreme  Court  concerning  two 
significant  anomalies  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  procdural  decisions  The  first  is 
the  impractically  ideal  and  abstract  rea- 
soning of  the  Court 

If  the  Judiciary  exerts  Its  undoubted  power 
to  create  new  Constitutional  doctrines.  It 
must  first  learn  what  authority  the  other  de- 
partments (executive  and  legislative)  must 
have.  The  need  must  be  found,  not  in  i«b- 
stract  contemplation,  but  in  the  tumult  of 
the  streets.  Cliches  and  slogans  will  not  do. 

The  second  concerns  the  suppression  of 
truth  in  the  courtroom: 

It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  capacity  of 
the  Judicial  process  to  deal  with  the  demands 
of  law  enforcement  Is  doubted  by  a  substan- 
tial body  of  responsible  men  The  reasons  are 
several  Onp  Is  the  lengthening  line  of  deci- 
sions which  suppress  the  truth  or  block  ac- 
cess to  It. 

According  to  the  editorial: 
In  the  case  before  the  New  Jersey  court 
no  one  contested  the  truth  of  the  evidence 
the  defense  sought  to  suppress  The  argu- 
ment was  that  since  the  evidence  had  been 
acquired  in  a  manner  the  Supreme  Court  has 
since  disapproved,  it  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  courtroom  Since  the  police  had  broken 
the  rules,  the  criminal  should  go  free. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows; 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  21,  19691 
A  Regard  for  Truth 
An  impress^  e  number  of  prominent  Jurists 
have  Joined  the  complaints  about  the  recent 
string  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  cnml- 
nal  procedure,  which  have  made  life  easier 
for  defendants  and  tougher  for  police  and 
pr.jsecutors  Some  especially  penetrating 
C'jniments  were  offered  recently  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Weintraub  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court 

Justice  Wemtraub's  court  got  I's  back  up 
about  a  Supreme  Court  ease  declaring  that 
requlnng  gamblers  to  buy  Federal  gambling 
stamps  infringes  on  the  Fifth  Amendment 
protection  against  self-incrimination  In  a 
6-0  decision,  the  New  Jersey  court  refused  to 
suppress  evidence  arising  from  the  law  the 
High  Court  had  struck  down  There  are  trou- 
blesome aspect.s  to  such  acts  of  Judicial  de- 
fiance, but  Justice  Weintraubs  opinion  cer- 
tainly put  a  finger  on  two  of  the  biggest 
anomalies  in  the  recent  procedural  decisions. 
The  first  of  tiiese  Is  the  Ivory-tower  reason- 
ing behind  most  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions.  Remarking  that   the  first  duty  of  all 


brunches    of    governrnt-nt    is    to    insure    the 

peace.  Justice  Weintraub  added     If  the  Judi- 
ciary  exerts   its   undoubted   jxiwer   to   create 

new   Constitutional   doctrines,   it   must   first 

learn  what  authority  the  other  departments 

must  have   The  need  must  be  found,  not  in 

abstract  contemplation,  taut  In  the  tumult  of 

the  streets   Cliches  and  slogans  will  not  do  " 
Ifs  bad  enough  that  the  High  Courts  ab- 
stract decisions  may  have  very  concrete  effec's 

in  hampering  law  enforcement  But  the  deci- 
sions' contact  with  reality  Is  equally  tenuous 

with  regard  to  the  need  for  the  reforms  they 

proclaim    The  oases   before   the   Court    have 

seldom  If  ever  concerned  Innocent  people  un- 
justly convicted:  they  have  concerned  crimi- 
nals whose  guilt  was  m(jrfally  certain.  The 
Court  has  been  changing  the  rtiles  not  to 
correct  demonstrated  Injustice,  but  In  pursuit 
of  some  other-worldly  Ideal 

TTie  second  and  more  central  anomaly  is 
that  the  changes  in  the  rules  have  hampered 
rather  than  ad%anced  the  search  for  truth  In 
the  courtroom  As  Justice  Weintraub  puts  It. 
"It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  capacity  of 
the  judicial  process  to  deal  with  the  demands 
of  law  enforcement  Is  doubted  by  a  substan- 
tial b<;>dy  of  responsible  men  The  reasons  are 
i-everal  One  is  the  lengthening  line  of  deci- 
sions which  suppress  the  truth  or  block  access 
to  it  •' 

In  the  case  before  the  New  Jersey  court, 
for  example,  no  one  contested  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  the  defense  sought  to  sup- 
press. The  argument  was  that  since  the 
evidence  had  been  acquired  In  a  manner 
the  Supreme  Court  has  since  disapproved. 
It  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  courtroom. 
Since  the  police  had  broken  the  rules,  the 
criminal  should  go  free 

This  Is  of  course  a  standard  argument  In 
US.  appellate  courts  Reversing  the  crimi- 
nal's conviction,  or  sending  the  case  back 
for  a  new  trial  with  .iccess  t«  vital  evidence 
barred.  Is  how  the  courts  discipline  the  po- 
lice    Presumably    this    does    control    police 

behavior     But     its    unhappy    side    effect     is  -     -„ 

that  so  often  the  highly  rarlfled  rules  of  the    "<'t.r  that  sole  purpose  was  necessary    "In^t 


game,  not  the  objective  facts  of  guilt  or  In- 
nocence determine  the  outcome  in  the  court- 
room 

Now,  some  critics  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  procedural  decisions  are  talking  about 
very  sweeping  remedies  One  prominent  Judge 
has  proposed  a  lengthy  Constitutional 
Amendment  detailing  what  protection  from 
self  incrimination  does  and  does  not  en- 
compass. If  remedies  of  this  scope  are  being 
discussed,  a  far  more  elegant  and  pene- 
trating solution  might  be  an  Amendment 
guaranteeing  that  courts  may  consider  what- 
ever relevant  evidence  Is  available. 

This  suggestion,  we  recognize,  will  leave 
many  lawyers  aghast.  But  while  it  Is  foreign 
to  their  traditions,  it  remains  highly  com- 
mended by  common  sense  Freeing  guilty 
crlmlnaU  Is  scarcely  the  only  way  to  disci- 
pline transgressing  policemen;  they  can.  for 
one  alternative,  be  treated  like  other  law- 
breakers. A  complete  end  to  suppression  of 
evidence  might  not  prove  a  practical  or  even 
desirable  reform,  of  course,  but  serious  dis- 
cussion of  It  would  starkly  Illustrate  the 
problems  bothering  Justice  Weintraub  and 
a  good  many  others 

To  wit.  the  new  proliferation  of  abstract 
rules  Is  making  the  criminal  process  an  In- 
creasingly stylized  and  therefore  Increasingly 
empty  ritual  Somehow  or  other.  It  needs  to 
be  infused  with  a  sound  regard  for  simple 
truth 

Another  timely  report  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence  secured  through  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  ajipeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  on  March  24  under  the 
byline  of  Lyle  Denniston  Contrary  to 
existing  law.  which  deliberately  took 
care  to  guard  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  privacy  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 


ble, while  .>till  insuring  the  public  in- 
terest, tlie  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  effect 
•  that  the  Government  will  have  to  turn 
over  to  defense  lawyers  and  criminal 
suspects  all  logs  of  eavesdropping  done- 
v.ithout  a  judges  permission — whetlu-r 
the  snooping  was  done  for  security  pui- 
poses  or  for  any  other  reason."  Despite 
a  rare  plea  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
have  the  Court  review  its  decision,  con- 
sidering that  It  would  immeasurably  im- 
pair prosecution  in  certain  criminal 
cases,  the  Court  refused  in  a  brief  .-ix 
words.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imati- 
natinn  to  fve]  this  decision  will  furlht-r 
weigh  the  balance  of  justice  in  favor  of 
the  criminal,  suspected  or  convicted. 

As  the.se  developments,  reported  in  the 
article,  the  full  text  following,  and  edi- 
torialized in  the  preceding  editorial,  are 
most  relevant  to  our  legislative  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives.  I  commend 
them  to  your  close  attention: 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
Mar  24   1969] 
(By  Lvle  Denniston) 
The  Supreme  Court   today  flatly   rejected 
the  Justice  Department's  plea  for  unrestrict- 
ed permission  to  u.se  secret  listening  devices 
in    "foreign    Intelligence    spying." 

With  no  dissent  and  with  no  explanation, 
the  justices  refu.sed  to  reconsider  their  con- 
troversial March  10  ruling  that  any  elec- 
tronic snooping  that  was  done  without  a 
judges  permission.  In  any  kind  of  case,  is 
lorbldden  by  the  Constitution's  Fourth 
Amendment. 

L;ist  Wednesday,  Solicitor  General  Erwin 
N  driswold  urged  an  exemption  from  the 
.imendment  when  government  agents  u~p 
wiretaps  or  hidden  microphones  to  gather 
foreign   Intelligence 

Grlswold   had   argued    that    eavesdropping 

he 
Interest  of  self-preservation"  for  the  nation. 
The  effect  of  today's  .six-word  order  denying 
reconsideration  is  that  the  ccvernment  will 
have  to  turn  over  to  defense  lawyers  and 
criminal  suspects  all  logs  of  eavesdropping 
done  Illegally,  whether  the  snooping  was  done 
for  security  purposes  or  for  any  other  reason 
The  Justice  Department  will  be  left  with 
the  option  of  giving  up  its  criminal  cases  m 
which  Illegal  bugging  has  been  done,  rather 
than  hand  over  its  secret  files  of  bugging 
transcripts. 

The  high  court,  in  a  separate  ruling  today. 
may  have  eased  somewhat  the  impact  of  its 
March    10  decision   on   past  federal  cases. 

By  a  vote  of  5-3.  the  court  said  that  a  key 
1967  decision  broadening  the  Fourth  Amentl- 
ment  coverage  of  electroiac  eavesdropping 
wnll  not  apply  to  any  bugging  done  belore 
Dec.  18,  1967— the  dale  of  the  Drevlous  cie- 
clslon. 

This  action  will  mean  that  some  govern- 
ment eavesdropping  that  would  be  consid- 
ered Illegal  is  not  unlawful  because  pre-1967 
decision  approved  of  it. 

TTius.  a  suspect  and  his  defense  lawyer 
seeking  access  to  government  eavesdropping 
transcripts  will  not  be  able,  at  least  in  some 
oases,  to  ol.iim  the  monltonng  was  Illegal. 
Unless  they  can  make  that  claim,  they  have 
no  right  under  the  March  10  decision  to  look 
at  government  bugging  transcripts. 

RECONSIDERATION    ASKED 

Whatever  gain  the  Justice  Department  may 
have  made  because  the  1967  decision  was  not 
applied  retroactively  is  not  likely  to  make  up 
for  its  disappointment  ,it  the  courts  refusal 
to  reconsider  its  March   10  decision. 

That  ruling  seriously  upset  key  department 
officials  and  resulted  in  the  rare  request  by 
the  government  for  the  court  to  take  an- 
other look  .It   the  decision. 
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Department  ofBclals  were  particularly  dis- 
turbed that  disclosure  of  some  tapes  of  Illegal 
eavesdropping  would  betray  government  se- 
orets  about  the  hx:atlon  of  foreign  IntelU- 
irence  bugs.  Including  bugs  and  wiretaps  of 
;   reign  embassy  telephones. 

Tlie  government  lUso  was  concerned  that 
.M  'ine  persons  under  suspicion  for  purely  do- 
mestic crimes  would  "stumble  into"  foreign 
intelligence  bugs  and  be  overheard. 

Because  the  government  would  not  be 
\olHlng  to  reveal  the  tapes  of  that  overhear- 
\uii  the  suspect  would  have  gained  "Immu- 
nity from  prosecution  for  all  crimes,  present 
1  r  future,"  Grlswold  contended. 

He  asked  the  Justices  to  modify  their  decl- 
-irn  so  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  did  not 
^.pply  to  any  vise  of  electronic  devices  that 
•i.id  been  expressly  approved  by  the  U.S.  at- 
torney general  for  foreign  Intelligence  opera- 
tions 

By   refusing   to  reconsider,   the  court  de- 
(iined  to  make  such  an  exception — at  least 
;   r  the  time  being.  At  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ure.  the  justices  could  take  up  that  Issue. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  March  10 
decision  will  stand  without  the  constitu- 
tional immunity  which  the  government  htid 
insisted  was  necessary. 

Following  up  the  March  10  ruling,  the 
high  court  today  ordered  federal  judges  In 
Ciiattanooga.  Tenn..  and  Chicago  to  look 
again  at  two  federal  criminal  convictions  of 
former  Teamster  Union  president  James  R. 
HofTa 

The  Ciiattanooga  conviction  In  1964  of 
Uiry-taniperlng  sent  HofTa  to  federal  prison 
ior  an  elght-yenr  term.  The  Chicago  convic- 
tion, also  in  1964.  could  Increase  his  prison 
stay  f^ve  more  years. 

Demonstrating  lurther  that  the  new  de- 
.  ision  could  have  a  widespread  Impact  on 
t.'deral  cases,  the  Justices  also  returned  nearly 
•wo  dozen  other  cases  to  be  re-examined 
t;iuler  the  March  10  decision. 

.Among  these  others  was  the  draft-evasion 
conviction  of  lormer  boxing  champion  Cas- 
.-;ous  Clay.  The  Justice  Department  has  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  the  five  instances  In  which 
U  electronically  eavesdropped  on  Clay's  con- 
\ersatlons  came  when  he  "stumbled  into"  a 
ti  reign  intelligence  probe. 

Clay  is  free  on  ball  pending  outcome  of 
his  appeal. 

The  court  action  In  the  Hoffa  cases  gave  his 
i.iwyers  at  least  a  temporary  victory.  For  two 
years,  they  have  been  attempting  to  get  re- 
consideration of  the  Jury-tampering  convic- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  federal  agents  used 
illegal  eavesdropping.  Before  today,  the  high 
court  had  turned  aside  such  pleas  three 
':mes. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Justices  did  require 
tlie  lower  court  to  re-examine  the  Chicago 
ir.iud  case,  because  of  a  government  admls- 
.~ion  of  eavesdropping  but  the  scope  of  that 
review  was  limited,  since  it  came  before  the 
new  decision  widening  defense  lawyers'  ac- 
cess to  government  bugging  transcripts. 

Federal  Judges  re-examining  criminal 
c.ises  under  the  March  10  decision  must  go 
through  two  steps: 

First,  they  must  decide  If  the  eavesdrop- 
ping was  done  illegally — that  is.  without 
advance  permission  from  a  court  to  Invade 
a  private  conversation. 

Second,  if  the  eavesdropping  was  Illegal, 
tnc  defense  lawyers  and  their  clients  are  to 
be  shown  all  transcripts  of  conversations  In- 
volving the  defendant  himself  or  conversa- 
tions that  took  place  on  his  "premises"  but 
involving  other  persons. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  today  on 
I  lie  issue  of  retroactive  use  of  the  1967  de- 
cision will  figure  In  the  first  of  these  two 
steps. 

Under  the  1967  ruling,  the  justices  said 
lor  the  first  time  that  it  ■was  illegal  to  use 
hidden  devices  to  listen  in  on  private  con- 
versation, no  matter  where  the  conversation 
took  place,  if  the  monitoring  had  not  been 
approved  In  advance  by  a  Judge. 


Prior  to  that  ruling,  eavesdropping  was  eign  finance  company.  Tliis  availability 
Illegal  only  If  the  hidden  device  had  in-  ^j  credit  also  encourages  servicemen  to 
truded  physically  into  a  private  place.  The  purchase  large  ticket  items  at  the  mili- 
1967  decision  said  that  privacy  did  not  be-  exchange  facilities  rather  than  buy- 
long  to  physical  locations,  but  to  persons.  ^^^-^^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  economy.  Formerly, 
NEW  PROTECTION  thesc  itcms  had  to  be  purchased  on  the 

This  decision  gave  new  constitutional  pro-  economv  if  thev  were  to  be  financed, 
tectlon  to  private  conversations  even  in  such  .^j.^^   following    is   a    letter   from   Brig 

places  as  public  telephone  booths.  _„„     c-,.„,.»    e     t'i.^^^^     ^^      ,.^n^o,^     ,  ^.• 

But  the  court  said  lodav  that  It  would  not  ^en    Eveit  S    Thomas.  Jr     letired,  ex- 

applv  that  protection  to  eavesdropping  prior  »-^CUtive  secretary  of  the  Def en.se  Credit 

to  Dec.  18  1967.  Therefore  anv  bugging  done  Union  Council  reporting  the  activities  of 

before  that  day  that  did  not  physically  in-  the  eiaht  credit  unions  now  in  operation, 

trude  into  a  private  place  is  not  considered  It  .should  be  noted  that  a  vast  majority 

Illegal,   even   if   It   was   done   without    the  of  the  loans  are  made  to  enlisted  men. 

Judge's  approval.  particularly  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 

The  court  expressly  refused  to  apply  the  p^^.  ^^^^^  These  were  the  servicemen  who 

1967  ruling  to  a  criminal  case  in  which  a  ^^.^\.^    formerlv    the    No.     1     victims    of 
microphone  had  been  placed  in  a  hotel  but  sharks    Refnie  anv  serviceman 

did  not  actually  penetrate  the  room  in  which  ^"P  .'C"^"  sharks,  aeioie  any  ser\  iceman 

the  overheard  "conversation  took  place.  The  receives  a  loan  from  one  of  the  credit 

case  Involved  a   group  of  five  people  con-  unions,  he  is  fully  coun.seled  about  the 

vlcted  of  taking  part  in  a  $100  million  heroin  wise  use  of  credit  and  the  loan  is  tailored 

deal.  to  his  income 

In  a  second  case,  the  court  refused  to  ap-  Although  it  is  still  too  carlv  to  obtain 

ply  the  1967  decision  to  a  New  York  bar  owner  ^^ly  extremelv  accurate  loss  experience 
who  was  overheard  on  a  police  wiretap  of  a  ^         j      ■      pj-eliminarv  indications 

public  telephone.  Evidence  gathered  bv  the  »     «■  .     „   i      , 

wiretap   helped  police  convfot  the  man  of  ^how   that   writeoffs   are   cxtreniely   low 

an  extortion  conspiracy.  and  m  many  cases  are  far  belo'vV  the  aver- 

"  age  of  all  credit  unions 

Defense   Credit  Union  Council, 
OVERSEAS  MILITARY         CREDIT  WasfUngtrm.  D  C.  Marrh  24.  1969. 

UNIONS  STILL  BEST  METHOD  OF  Hon    Wright  Patman. 

FIGHTING  LOAN  SHARKS  Chaxrman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur. 

rency.  House  of  Representatii'es,   Wa^h- 

iMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given  inqt'on.D.c. 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this        d^ar  mr   chairman:  The  following  prog- 
point  in  the  Record   and   to  include  ex-  ress  report  concernine  the  operations  of  credit 
traneous  matter.  >  union   subofflces   m   Germany.  England,   and 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  ^^^  Philippine  Islands  is  .submitted  for  your 

to  time  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  in'Ormation^         ,„.,,.         , 

reports  of  the  progress  being  made  by  ,,1^?';:^- f^i^::^;',  ^S  i^-it'l"; 

U.S.  military  credit  unions  operating  m  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  sub-office  at  Frankfurt.  As  of 

GeiTnany.  28   February   these  sub-offlces   had   acquired 

These  credit  unions  were  brought  about  8  897  inembers,  made  loans  m  the  amount  c  i 

because   of    investigations   conducted    by  58,051,i:32  62,  and  had  received  share  cieixisits 

the    Domestic    Finance    Subcommittee  m  the  total  amount  of  S2  599,886  9i   Durmg 

which  revealed  that  servicemen  stationed  ■'^'^  n^"'"^  ^'^  February^Gi  icjans  were  made 

nvPrsPfls    were    navine    interest    rates     is  ^°  military  personnel.  These  loans  were  dls- 

oveiseas  \\eie  I^aymg   interest   lates  as  .^.^y.,,^  ,,,.  ^jg^  ^^^  follows: 

high   as   60   and   70   percent   to   obtain  .   x    .  <=  ^_^  ^^ 

loans.  loans 

A  majority  of  the  credit  unions  in  Ger-  e-2  4 

many  were  opened  about  15  months  ago.  E3  70 

Last    November,    a    credit    union    was  E-4  175 

opened  at  Lakenheath  Air  Base  in  Eng-  ^^^ j^^ 

land  and  in  December,  a  credit  union  ^_^ ■  "  '""    4, 

was  opened  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  j-_g  '"/_         [l[l[_[l[^]^ll^l.^.^    10 

the  Philippines.  e  9  l-^.'l- 5 

On  the  first  of  April,  a  military  credit  w-i   --      2 

union  will  open  in  Seoul.  Korea.  Arrange-  W-2    -      7 

ments  have  also  been  made  to  provide  a  '^-'^ ---    }^ 

specialized  type  of  credit  union  service  9^^ 3^ 

in  Rota,  Spain,  and  in  the  near  future.  ^^  II"''"     12 

credit  union  facilities  will  be  operating  q_-    IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI. .I_III     n 

in  Naples  and  Aviano,  Italy.  "        "         ^  ^      ,  ^    ^  .  ,■ 

.  ,  ri_  ,     ,  T-  i.  -L       ■   \^  Fort   Bclvoir  Federal   Credit    hnion   began 

At  the  end  of  February,  .he  eight  over-  ,         ^i^ns  at  Wurzburg  on  1  February  1968. 
seas  credit  unions  had  signed  up  more      ^j.  ,  ^  ^8  Februarv  this  sub-offlce  had  2.614 

than  43,000  members,  had  received  share  members,    made  "-.oans    in    the    amount    of 

deposits  in  the  amount  of  1. early  S5  mil-  51.501.878  27.  and  received  share  deposit.*  m 

lion  and  made  loans  amounting  to  nearly  the  total  amount  of  $135,303.71.  During  the 

S26   million.   The   reason   the   loans   are  month  of  February.  284  loans  were  made  to 

higher  than  the  shares  is  that  the  credit  nilhtary  i>ersonnel.  These  loans  were  distnb- 
unions    are    subofflces    of    existing    U.S.      -'^'^  '^>"  V^^^  grades  as  follows:  ^_^  ^^ 

credit  unions  and  the  excess  funds  of  the  loans 

stateside  credit  unions  are  being  put  to  j^.j  3 

use  by  the  overseas  facilities.  e~2  9 

It    should    be    noted    that    the    credit  E-3 f3 

unions,  in  addition  to  saving  servicemen  E-i '^ 

from  $200  to  S500  on  the  financing  costs     E-5  »2 

of  a  new  automobile,  are  also  helping  to     ^'^  ^  yy     j-j 

fight  our  balance-of-payments  problem     j,_g         I""I  I  IIIIIIIIIII.I^I      2 

since  the  servicemen  borrow  money  that     wo  III-III-IIIIH-I 3 

is  returned  to  the  United  States  as  it  is     0-1 1 

repaid  rather  than  borrowing  from  a  for-     02 --      "^ 
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Pease  AfB  Federal  Credit  Union  began  op- 
eraUoas  at  Ramsteln  on  15  January  1968 
It  haa  since  opened  a  sub-  :fflce  at  Baum- 
jolder  As  of  28  February  these  sub-offlcea 
tiad  acquired  U.691  members,  made  loan*  In 
the  total  amount  of  J5. 72 5  728  59.  and  re- 
ceived share  deposits  In  the  amount  of 
•561.J31«a  During  the  mon'.h  of  Pebnoary 
the'se  .•tub-offlcea  made  694  loans  to  military 
personnel.  Theae  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  ^ade  as  follows 

No.  of 
loans 

■ - .-      13 

- 95 

214 

- 178 

116 

- 28 

—  - - 10 

- 4 

7 

13 

13 

3 

3 


E-2 
E  3 
E  4 

Er5 

E  S 
E  7 
K~8 
E  J 
O-  1 
0-2 
O-J 
O-A 
0-5 


Larkiand  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  bei?an 
iperatlons  in  Berlin  on  26  December  1967 
.Vs  of  28  February  '.his  sub-.ilflce  had  acquired 
3,021  rtiembers.  made  loans  .n  the  total 
amount  f  Jl, 606. 672  46.  and  received  share 
deposl's  m  the  .unount  of  J326.1 14  61  During 
the  month  of  February  this  sub-offlce  made 
113  loans  to  military  personnel  distributed 
by  pay  grades  as  follows: 

No.  of 
loans 
10 


E    i 

E  4 

E-5 

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

W-0 

O-l 

o-a 

0-3 
0-4 


31 
33 
23 

4 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 


Red.itoni  Federal  Credit  Union  began  op- 
erations in  'he  Mannheim-Stuttgart  area  on 
15  Februarv  1968  Aa  of  28  February  this  sub- 
offlce  had  acquired  8  d55  members,  made  loans 
m  the  total  amount  of  Jo. 528,826  67.  and  re- 
ceived share  deposits  in  the  amount  of  $371.- 
337  11  During  the  month  of  February  this 
sub-offlce  made  1.107  loans  to  military  per- 
sonnel iud  these  loans  were  distributed  by 
pay  grades  as  follows. 

No  of 
loaTis 
- 1 


E-l 

E-a 

E-3 
E-4 
E-5 
B-6 
E-7 
E-8 
E-9 
W-1 

w-a 

W-3 

O-l 

o-a 

0-3 
0-4 
05 
0-6 


9 

64 

368 

341 

240 

63 

11 

S 

3 
II 

3 
IS 
33 
28 

5 

6 

1 


E-3  .. 
E-3  .. 
E-4   .. 

E-6  .. 
E-6  -. 
E-7  .. 
WO-1 

wo-a 
o-l  .- 
o-a  .. 

0-3  .- 


No.  of 

loans 

3 

-.      23 

--      69 

.-      69 

.-     53 

.-      13 

1 

3 

8 

8 

7 


finance  Center  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  at  Purth  on  15  February  1968.  As 
of  28  February  this  sub-offlce  had  acquired 
4.191  members,  made  loans  in  the  nmount  of 
♦  I  552.635  02.  cind  had  received  share  deposits 
m  the  amount  of  $417,058  65.  During  the 
month  of  February  this  sub-offlce  made  256 
loans  to  military  personnel  and  these  loans 
were  distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 


Keesler  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operations  .it  I^Ocenheath.  England  on  15 
November  1968  .As  of  28  P'ebruary  this  credit 
union  had  acquired  1,616  members,  made 
loans  in  the  >imotint  of  «6a7,933  44.  and  re- 
ceived share  dep.wlts  In  the  amount  of  «167,- 
114  73  During  the  month  of  February  this 
sub-offlce  made  230  loans  to  military  perwm- 
nel  and  these  loans  were  distributed  by  pay 
grade  as  follows: 

No.  of 
loans 


E-a 

B-3 

E-* 

E-6 

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

E-9. 

O-I 

O-a 

0-3 
0-5 
0-6 


2 

29 

94 

67 

21 

7 

1 

I 

3 

2 

10 

a 

1 


Barksdale  AFB  Federal  Credit  Union  began 
operiitlons  at  Clark  .'Vlr  Base  In  the  Philip- 
pine Isl.inds  <jn  20  December  1968  As  of  28 
February  this  credit  union  had  acquired 
3,490  members,  made  loans  m  the  amount  of 
•  1,333.013  63,  and  received  share  deposits  In 
the  amount  of  S407.G63  74  During  the  month 
of  February  this  sub-offlce  made  1.340  loans 
to  military  personnel  and  these  loans  were 
distributed  by  pay  grade  as  follows: 

No.  of 
loans 


E-3 

E-3   

E-t    

B-6    

E-6 

E-7 

E-8 

E-9   

O-l 

O-a 

0-3 

0-4 

0-5 

O-fl 


196 

193 

— 387 

350 

Ill 

78 

14 

3 

3 

13 

34 

• 5 

3 

- 1 

As  of  28  February  the  sub-offlces  had  signed 
up  43,175  members,  received  share  deposits 
In    the   amount   of   $4,986,301  14.   and    made 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $25,987,819  69. 
Respectfully, 

EvtBT  S  Thomas,  Jr  . 
Brigadier  General.  U.S.A.  i  retired] . 

t'zei'utive  Secretary, 


THE  EXPKRTS  UISCOVKR  THAT  THE 
f'KDERAL  Rt:aKHVE  IS  NOT  INFAL- 
LIBLE 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  e.xiend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REtoRo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation 
IS  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  an  unworkable 
hodge  podge  of  creaking  machinery  that 


is  doing  tremendous  damage  to  the  en- 
tire economy. 

We  now  have  major  commentatois 
from  all  shades  of  political  opinion  fac- 
mg  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reser\f 
and  its  illustrious  chairman,  William 
McChesney  Martin,  are  not  infallible 

It  has  taken  many  crLses  and  near 
economic  disasters  to  bring  this  reali/.i- 
tion  home  It  is  coming  none  too  early. 
The  American  public  has  long  recoL'- 
nized  the  evils  and  the  misguided  poli- 
cies of  this  ancient  institution,  but  the.';.- 
facts  have  only  recently  filtered  up  •  , 
the  leaders  and  the  news  columnists 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  there  is  unqucstlonablv 
great  disagreement  about  what  kind  : 
changes  should  be  made  at  the  Fedei.i! 
Reserve,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  grown,.' 
unanimit.v  of  opinion  that  there  must  i)«> 
chanae.  Fewer  and  fewer  economiM.s 
and  writers  are  willing  to  suggest  anv 
longer  that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  have  all  the 
answers  The  fallacy  of  allowing  a  mone- 
tary system  to  operate  on  its  own  wit!.- 
out  coordination  with  general  t-conomic 
policies  is  sinking  home  in  high  place- 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  face  ;i 
general  economic  collapse  before  this 
administration  and  the  Congre.ss  do 
something  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
statements,  I  do  urge  my  colleauues  to 
read  the  Evans  and  Novak  column  in  to- 
day's Wa.shington  Post,  March  27.  The 
Evans  and  Novak  column  outlines  soir.e 
of  the  recent  critici.sms  which  arc  bei:;^; 
voiced  about  the  collapse  of  our  mone- 
tary policymaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.   I   place  a  copy  of  this 
column  in  the  Record: 
Ovi:r2xalous    Fight    on    Inflation    by    PYd 
Feared 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novalt) 
Even    though    the    fires    of    infl.itlon    still 
roar  with   no  sign   they  will  diminish,  eco- 
nomic   policymakers    In    the    Nlxon   .■\dm!:i- 
Istrallon  are  .iXr.ild  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board    will    go   too   far   In   battling   intlation 
:ind    do   grave   damage    to    the   economy 

Specifically,  they  fear  that  the  brakes  put 
on  the  money  supply  by  the  Fed — the  N.i- 
tlons  central  bank— might  late  this  yrar 
trigger  a  business  decline  and  rising  unem- 
ployment that  President  Nixon  :eeU  wo,;.'.l 
doom  his  Administration. 

Nobody  in  the  Administration  Is  t'ven 
faintly  considering  anything  so  disruptive 
as  an  open  bid  to  bring  the  Federal  Rese.-ve 
Board  under  control  of  the  White  Hou.e 
and  Treasury.  Rather,  they  are  just  Jiopi;:g 
for  better  coordination  of  future  Fed  mo.es 
with  Administration  economic  policy. 

The  Irony  is  that  the  harsh  words  are 
coming  from  a  Republican  Administration. 
Economic  offclals  in  the  Democratic  .Admin- 
istrations of  the  past  el«ht  years  were  circum- 
spect m  dealing  with  the  Fed  and  Its  much 
respected  chairman,  WlUlam  McChesiiev  Mar- 
tin—sacred  cows  of  the  hnanclal  establish- 
ment The  .Nl.xon  officials,  supposedly  the 
friends  of  the  Fed.  are  less  wary  of  sniping 
at  the  Fed   i  at  least  In  private  i 

-S'lch  .'nlplng  has  been  growing  outside 
Clovernment.  particularly  In  commercial 
banking  circles,  on  grounds  that  the  Fed  has 
zlgged  when  it  should  have  /.ii;ged  m  re- 
cent years  .\  favorite  target  Is  the  Feds 
supertlght  money  policy  of  1966.  which  pro- 
dixed  a  credit  crunch  of  nearly  calamitous 
proportions. 
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Furthermore,  some  Administration  offldala 
feel  Chairman  Martin  overstepped  hlouelf 
into  politics  by  loudly  championing  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  10  per  cent  surtax  and  then 
made  an  economic  blooper  by  depending 
unduly  on  that  tax  increase  to  curb  infla- 
tion. According  to  this  analysis,  Martin  was 
so  confident  that  the  surtax  would  apply  the 
economic  brakes  that  the  Fed  let  the  money 
.supply  grow  too  rapidly  last  fall — Inadvert- 
ent ly  feeding  Inflation. 

Other  Nlxon  otBclals.  particularly  at  the 
Treasury,  share  the  Johnson  Administration's 
high  confidence  In  Martin  personally  and 
work  with  him  harmoniously.  But  confldence 
in  the  other  six  members  of  the  Reserve 
Board  Is  considerably  lower  In  offlclal  Wash- 
ington today  than  It  was  before  Jan.  20.  Some 
Nlxon  policymakers  view  the  Fed  as  a  Tower 
.  f  Babel,  its  members  spreading  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  political  gospel  about  the  Na- 
tion In  Innumerable  speeches. 

Thus,  In  February,  top  Administration  of- 
clals  read  with  great  Interest  an  Issue  of 
1  ^e  hlgh-prlced  economic  report  written  by 
consultant  Carter  H.  Golembe.  a  former  of- 
nclal  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
severely  criticizing  the  operations  and  policies 
f'f  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 

Even  If  these  officials  did  not  fully  concur 
m  the  scope  of  Golembe's  criticism,  they 
rcreed  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  memo- 
I  indum  that  the  central  banking  system  de- 
vl.sed  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  day  is  overdue  for 
revamping.  For  example,  one  Nlxon  pollcy- 
m.iker  passed  the  Golembe  report  to  another 
with  this  memo  attached  to  It:  "Extreme,  but 
r.terestlni;." 

Since  the  Golembe  report,  offlclal  concern 
about  the  Fed  has  risen.  Nlxon  officials  were 
t  aslcally  !n  ■  ympathy  with  a  recent  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  New  York  Times  suggesting  that 
■];o  Fed's  crackdown  on  any  growth  In  the 
:•.  iney  .supply  since  last  December  has  lasted 

■  o  lone  nnd  should  now  be  replaced  by  reln- 
1  -rcing  money  reserves  of  the  Nation's  com- 
!:icTCial  hnnks 

Tl-.o  problem  of  the  Nlxon  men  Is  manifest. 
Attempting  to  kill  the  Inflationary  psychology 
;ind  promote  antl-lnflatlon  by  every  word  and 
cced.  ihcy  can  scarcely  take  the  Fed  to  task — 
t:i  public — for  adjusting  the  money  screws  too 
•  ;ht. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Nlxon  economists  be- 
:  I  ve  that  neither  hichcr  taxes  nor  a  tight 
i.f^nev  policv  can  stop  inflation.  Only  greatly 
reduced  Federal  spendlncr  Is  the  answer,  and 
"■;at  may  prove  Impossible,  while  the  Vlet- 
:  -m  ^var  still  ra£te.<^.  The  worry  on  Pennsyl- 
'■  alia  Avenv.o  now  Is  whether  the  Independent 
Fideral  Reserve  Board  has  the  subtlety  and 
f xpertlse  to  weather  this  most  difficult  eco- 

■  nilc  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  broad  structural 
1.  iorms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
It  is  .^something  that  cannot  be  delayed. 
T:.  January.  I  introduced  H.R.  11  which 
.  designed  lo  bring  about  these  reforms 
:  :.d  to  assure  the  fullest  coordination  of 
Monetary  policy  with  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11  would  i 

First.  Coordinate  our  economic  policy. 
This  would  require  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  consult  and  work  with  other 
ancncies  of  the  Government  as  provided 
ior  in  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Reserve 
'Aould  no  longer  be  allowed  to  ride  off  In 
one  direction  while  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  is  basic  to  providing  a  stable 
economy  without  the  disruptive  ups  and 
downs  created  by  a  "go  It  alone"  Fed- 
'-  ral  Reserve  policy. 

Two.  Shorten  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from 
'4  years  to  5  years.  This  would  enable 


the  President  to  appoint  a  majority  dur- 
ing his  first  term  of  office  and  would 
thereby  make  the  Board  more  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  At  the  present 
time,  the  14-year  terms  are  staggered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  appointing  a  majority  until 
his  very  last  year  in  office.  This  prevents 
a  President  from  ever  effectively  con- 
trolling the  Board  at  any  time. 

Third.  Enable  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Chairman  of  his  own  choosing, 
H.R.  11  would  provide  that  the  term 
of  the  Chairman  be  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  allow  the  President 
to  appoint  any  qualified  person  as  Chair- 
man. At  present,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  pick  the  Chairman  from  among 
the  existing  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  thus  narrowing  his  choice 
drastically. 

Fourth.  Require  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve seek  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress. At  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations.  This  prevents  the  Con- 
gress from  exercising  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful annual  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  or  from  checking 
any  of  its  expenditures.  The  appropria- 
tions processes  are  essential  to  our 
democratic  system  and,  in  the  past,  have 
prevented  bureaucrats  and  Federal  agen- 
cies from  iRnoring  the  public  interest. 

Fifth.  Require  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
submit  to  independent  audits.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  books  are  not  audited. 
The  General  Account- ng  Office,  which 
inspects  the  records  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  is  not  allowed  to  look  at 
any  of  the  Federal  Reserves  activities. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  real  knowledge 
of  what  the  Federal  Reserve  does  with 
all  of  its  money. 

Sixth.  Abolish  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  and  turn  its  func- 
tions over  solely  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
basic  highlights  of  H.R.  11.  Overall,  the 
bill  Is  designed  to  brinp  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  line  '.vith  the  principles 
of  our  democratic  poverrunent.  This 
means  designing  the  Federal  Fleserve 
System  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  re- 
spond to  the  desires  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  not  just  to  the  wishes  of  the 
bankers.  This  is  not  a  revolutionary  bill 
by  anv  means.  It  simply  makes  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  conform  to  the  rules  and 
operating  procedures  followed  by  other 
Government  agencies. 


NATION      MAGAZINE      DENOUNCES 
UNIFORM  CONSUMER  CREDIT  CODE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  much  confusion — 
some  of  it  generated  in  the  press — 
about  the  so-called  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  which  is  being  pushed  in 
48  of  the  50  State  legislatures  this  year. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  at 
least  one  national  publication,  the  Na- 
tion magazine,  has  clearly  laid  out  the 


facts  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  dated 
March  31, 

The  Nation  magazine  gives  some  excel- 
lent advice  when  it  says: 

It  would  be  much  wiser  for  all  States  now 
covered  by  their  own  consumer  credit  laws 
to  reject  this  package  that  has  only  one 
easily  detectable  virtue — uniformity.  If  In- 
deed that  Is  a  virtue. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Nation  magazine  is 
to  be  commended  for  so  forthrightly  set- 
ting out  the  issues  in  this  very  important 
controversy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  excellent  editorial: 
Revolving  Credit 
When  Congress  passed  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  last  year,  It  quieted  the  States'  rights 
advocates  by  Including  a  provision  that  would 
exempt  from  federal  Jurisdiction  any  state 
that  passed  Its  own  law  offering  the  consumer 
as  much  protection  as  the  federal  statute. 
Now  In  a  majority  of  states  a  bill  called  the 
XJniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  is  being 
pushed.  Some  of  Its  consumer  protection  fea- 
tures axe  pust  as  good  as  the  federal  law. 

But  burled  among  these  positive  features 
one  f^nds  that  the  proposed  Code  would  per- 
mit 36  per  cent  interest  on  revolving  bank 
credit-card  sales  and  24  per  cent  interest  on 
regular  department  store  revolving  credit 
sales.  While  that  Is  high,  it  does  not  violate 
the  exemption  requirements  because  the 
Truth  In  tiCndlng  Act  leaves  interest  rates  to 
the  states.  The  federal  law  requires  only  that 
the  charges  be  spelled  out  .=o  that  people  can 
more  clearly  see  when  and  how  they  are  being 
gypped. 

The  goal  of  the  lobbyists  for  this  Code 
rounds  very  ;)lfiusiblc — equal  charges 
throughout  the  1  ;nd.  But  in  fact  it  would  be 
resre-ssive  to  m.Tke  all  states  acijuft  to  this 
Code.  It-s  provisions  might  actually  improve 
debtors'  lives  m  some  cf  the  more  backward 
.state.'!,  where  36  per  cent  and  '24  per  cent 
would  sound  l;ke  progress,  taut  the  Code 
would  raise  Interest  rates  on  loans  m  Cali- 
fornia. Illinois,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusett.':.  Pennsylvania  and  a  cood  many 
other  states  In  fact,  in  the  .^^tatcs  where  re- 
-olvlng  credit  is  regulated — which  is  about 
half  the  states — not  one  permits  an  interest 
rate  as  high  as  the  Uniform  Code's  proposed 
24  per  cent. 

In  the  first  round  cf  legislative  votes,  the 
Code  has  been  defeated  f  3ur  tinges,  but  three 
of  these  losses  vere  in  thinly  populated 
states — Montana.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico — 
and  the  other  state  legislature  Indiana's,  did 
not  permanently  turn  It  down  but  only  put 
ofl  the  decision  for  two  years.  So  the  bulk  of 
the  arguing  is  still  to  be  done,  and  it  v,-lll 
come  in  the  heavily  populated  states  where 
lies  tiie  big  pay-off  in  •ho  siofi  billion  con- 
.cumer  credit  business. 

The  best  chance  the  CGn.^imifr  l-,as  for  see- 
ing the  Code  turned  down  i.s  the  inflch.ting 
now  going  on  between  the  bankers  .aid  the 
loan  companies 

Wright  Patman.  chairman  rf  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  has  traced  -297,000  cf 
the  money  i  there  may  be  more  he  hasn't 
found)  that  went  into  the  drafting-lobbying 
CLimpaign  behind  the  Code  .^t  least  ?T.t  000 
of  that,  he  says,  came  from  the  bankers. 
(That's  why  the  Code  civcs  them  3G  per  cent 
interest  on  purchases  made  with  b.-nk  credit 
cards,  while  department  .= tores  pet  12  per 
cent  l2ss  for  their  rwn  crrdlt-card  sales.) 
But  when  a  "free  entry  provision"  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Code  to  allow  loan  companies 
:o  muscle  into  some  of  the  dealings  previously 
reserved  solely  for  the  banks,  the  bankers  re- 
"•ersed  themselves  and  opposed  the  Code,  .\t 
least  on  that  point.  In  two  ft,.tc.^  wliere  the 
■free  entry"  provision  was  knoc<ced  out  by 
the  legislatures,  the  bankers  reversed  them- 
sehes  again  and  supported  the  Code. 

Since  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  t.ike  sides  with 
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either  the  Danlts  or  the  loan  compmnles.  and 
since  d3  Judge  Georsfe  Brunn  of  Berkeley  has 
said.  ■  this  Is  'ine  of  the  most  technical  and 
dlfflcuU  to  understand  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  ever  seen  difficult  even  :or  lawyers,  let 
alone  .aymen."  it  would  be  much  wiser  for 
all  states  now  covered  by  their  own  cuosiamer 
credit  laws  to  reject  this  package  that  has 
only  one  easily  detectable  virtue — uniformity, 
If  indeed  that  is  a  .  .r-  le 


INTRODUCTION'  (  )t  LEGISLATION 
.AMENDING  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF   1954 

'Mr  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  primission  to  extend  his  lemarks 
at  rhis  point  m  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude f'.vtraneous  matter  • 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  early 
m  this  .se.ssion  of  Congress  the  Atomic 
Eneryy  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  number  of  proposed  bills 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  outgoing 
administration  in  its  final  weeks  in  of- 
ftce  Neither  Senator  Pastore.  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Eneig\'/nor  I.  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.Introduced  these  measures  at  the 
time  of  their  submission  because  the 
new  administration  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  approve  the 
Commissions  legislative  proposals 

We  have  now  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr  Glenn  T  Seabortr,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  informing  the 
committee  that  most  of  these  bills  have 
received  clearance  from  the  new  admin- 
istration. I  am  therefore  introducing 
these  legislative  proposals  today  by  re- 
quest, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr  Seaborg  s  letter  and  the  AEC's  anal- 
vvis  uf  each  of  these  measures  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

One  other  measure  submitted  to  the 
Congress  m  the  waning  hours  of  the  last 
adminLstration — namely  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  fiscal  year  1970 — has  not  yet 
received  the  approval  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. I  will  therefore  contmue  to  re- 
frain from  introducini!  this  bill,  and  per- 
iorce  the  committee  will  continue  to 
defer  hearings  on  this  measure,  until  we 
have  received  word  that  the  new  admin- 
istration has  completed  Us  review  of  the 
Commissions  proposed  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  and  either  .supports  the  request 
or  has  specific  amendments  which  it 
wishes   to   recommend. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  correspond- 
ence which  Senator  P.^store  and  I  ex- 
chan,i;ed  with  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Mayo.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on   this  matter 

U  S  Congress. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

January  24,  1969. 
Hon  Robert  Mayo. 
Director.  Bureau  Of  the  Budget, 
Washirigcon.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Mayo  As  you  know,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  January  15..  1969  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Its 
proposed  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Commission  In  fiscal  year  1970  The  pro- 
posed bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

We  fully  exp«ct  that  In  the  coming  weeks 
the  new  Administration  will  wish  to  review 


the  budget  requests  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  and  departmen'j  with  a  view  to  pos- 
sibly revising  some  of  them  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  the  new  Administration 
In  view  of  this,  we  believe  it  might  well  be 
a  futile  and  meaningless  exercise  for  the 
Joint  Committee  ui  perform  its  customary 
early,  m-depth  review  of  the  Commissions 
authorljiatlon  propoonl  prior  to  word  from 
the  new  Administration  that  It  concurs  in 
the  Ctimmlsslon's  budget  request  or  plans 
to  modify  the  pending  request  Therefore  we 
plan  ui  defer  hearings  on  this  matter  until 
we  near  from  you  or  *ome  other  appropriate 
person  In  the  Executive  Branch  that  the 
AEC  «,  present  budget  request  has  been  re- 
Mewed  and  li  supported  by  the  new  Admin- 
istration, or.  alternatively,  that  the  new 
Administration  has  i,pecmc  amendments  to 
the  AEC  request  which  It  would  like  to 
recommend 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  iit  your  earliest 
opportunity 

Sincerely  yours 

Chit  Holifiei  d 
John   O     Pastore 

Bl'RCAt-  OP  THE  BfOOET, 

Waihir\gton   D  C  .  January  28.  1969. 
Hon  Curr  Holifield. 

Vtro  Chairman.  Joint  Committre  on  Atomic 
Etiergy   Hou.ie  of  Reprfsentatnei.  Wash- 
'ngton.  D  C 
Dear   Mr     Holij-ield     I   .am    writing   sepa- 
rately  to   both   you  imd  Senator  Pastore   to 
thank  you  for  your  Joint  letter  of  January 
24. 1969 

I  appreciate  both  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  your  offer  to  defer  hearings  on  the 
AEC  authorization  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  budget  requests 

Although  I  cannot  yet  give  you  an  exact 
date  for  completion  of  our  review.  I  can  as- 
sure that  we  will  try  to  work  ns  ((uickly  as 
possible.  .•Is  soon  as  I  do  know  the  date.  I 
win  be  in  touch  with  both  you  and  Senator 
Pastore. 
Again  many  thanks  for  your  consideration 
Sincerely. 

Robert  P    Mato. 

Director. 

V  3  Atomic  Energy  Commission-. 

Waj<hington.  DC  .  .March  21.  1969. 
Hon   Chet  HoLiriELD 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Holieield  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  March  7.  1969.  advised  us  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  continued 
support  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
of  the  following  draft  bills: 

(1)  'To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
provide  that  life  imprisonment  shall  be  the 
maximum  criminal  penalty  for  certain  of- 
fenses, and  to  increase  the  criminal  penalties 
for  unauthorized  diversion  of  special  nuclear 
material  and  other  offenses"  (Submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  by  my  letter  of  January 
10, 1969  I 

(2)  To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  enter  Into 
agreements  of  Indemnltlcation  for  ocean 
'ransport  of  materials  •  (Submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  by  my  letter  of  January  16 
1969.) 

(3)  "To  amend  SubsecUon  182  b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  modifying  the  require- 
ment for  mandatory  review  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  of  certai:: 
facility  license  applications."  (Submitted  ■ 
the  Joint  Committee  by  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uarys. 1969  ) 

1 41  "To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
eUminate  the  requirement  for  n  finding  of 
practical  value  and  abolish  the  dist;n  ' 
t)etween  commercial  and  certain  research  i:  tl 
development  licenses  for  facilities"  iS"' 
mitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  my  letter 
of  January  16,  1969  ) 


i5t      To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  t., 
provide  for  civil  monetary  penalties"  (Sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  mv  letter 
of  January  17,  1969  ) 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T  Seaborg, 

Chairman 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion can  complete  us  review  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  in  the 
very  near  future.  Otherwise.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  appropriations  for  the  AEC 
m  fiscal  1970,  wliich  are  of  course  de- 
pendent upon  the  prior  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  AEC.  will  be  delayed 
until  well  into  the  new  fiscal  year  whicn 
begins  on  July  I.  1969. 

The  AECs  analysis  of  the  lepislativo 
proposals  follow: 

AEC  Analysis  of  Proposed  Legislation  1  , 
Provide  That  Like  Imprison.ment  Shall  nr 
Maximcm  Criminal  Penalty  ior  Certain 
c'ffenses 

Sections  1  through  4  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  restore  life  Imprisonment  as  the 
maximum  criminal  penalty  for  violations  of 
Sections  222.  224  .1  .  225.'  and  226  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Section  1  would 
also  amend  Section  222  (jf  the  Act  to  Increase 
the  maximum  criminal  penalties  for  un- 
authorized diversion  of  special  nuclear  m.i- 
terlal  and  related  offenses  to  Imprisonment 
for  ten  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  when  li\c 
offense  is  committed  without  the  intent  •  > 
Injure  the  United  States  or  secure  an  .id- 
vantage  to  any  foreign  nation. 

Section  222  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pro- 
vides criminal  sanctions  for  violations  <-.,'. 
Sections  57  92.  and  101  and  for  unlawful 
interference  with  the  Commission's  recapture 
of  special  nuclear  material  or  entry  into  any 
plant  or  facility  under  Section  108  Section  57 
prohibits  possession  of  or  dealing  in  speci.Tl 
nuclear  material  without  a  general  or  ."ipecitic 
license  issued  by  the  Commission  Under  Sec- 
tion 92.  the  unauthorized  possession,  manu- 
facture or  transfer  of  an  atomic  weapon  :.s 
unlawful  Section  101  requires  a  Commission 
license  (or  the  possession,  manufacture  lt 
transfer  of  a  production  or  utilization  facil- 
ity. Section  108  authorizes  the  Commission, 
when  a  state  of  war  or  national  emergency 
exisu.  to  order  the  recapture  of  special 
nuclear  material  or  the  operation  of  anv 
licensed  facility  and  to  enter  any  plant  or 
facility  Ui  carry  out  these  orders. 

In  the  absence  of  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  secure  an  advantage  to  any 
foreign  nation,  the  maximum  penalty  for  a 
Violation  of  Section  222  is  Imprisonment  lor 
five  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  With  such 
an  intent,  the  penalty  Is  death  or  imprison- 
ment for  life  I  If  recommended  by  n  jury)  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

Sections  224  a  J25.  ..nd  226  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  provide  criminal  penalties,  re- 
spectively, for  the  unlawful  communication 
of  Restricted  Data,  the  unlawful  acquisition 
of  Restricted  Data,  and  removal  or  conceal- 
ment of  or  tampering  with  Restricted  Data 
With  Intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  each  of  the.«e 
sections  is  death  i-r  Imprisonment  for  life  r.t 
recommended  by  a  jury)  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both 

On  April  8.  1968.  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v  Jackson. 
390  US  570.  held  unconstlttitlonal  the  death 
penalty  provision  of  the  Federal  Kldnapint: 
Act  Because  the  language  of  the  Kidnaping 
Act  Is  comparable  to  the  death  and  life  Im- 
prisonment penalty  provisions  of  Sections 
222,  224  a,  225.  and  226  of  rhe  Act.  It  i.= 
believed  that  these  provisions  might  he  sub- 
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ject  to  a  similar  constitutional  attack.  The 
maximum  penalties  which  may  now  be  Im- 
posed therefore  appear  to  be  Imprisonment 
for  20  years  and  a  fine  of  J20,000. 

It  is  proposed  that  life  imprisonment 
be  made  the  maximum  penalty  for  vio- 
lating each  of  these  sections,  without  re- 
gard to  a  jury  recommendation.  The 
Commission  has  concluded  that  the  death 
penalty  may  properly  be  deleted  and  that 
a  maximum  penalty  of  life  imprisonment 
is  sufficiently  .severe,  in  view  of  the  trend 
of  opinion  away  from  the  use  of  capital 
punishment,  doubt  whether  the  death 
ixnalty  serves  as  a  substantial  deterrent, 
the  ver>'  small  number  of  executions  for 
any  crimes  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  decade,  and  the  views  of  some 
legal  scholars  and  penologists  that  capi- 
tal punishment  has  a  harmful  efifect  upon 
the  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  the  most  significant  crimes 
punishable  under  section  222  is  unau- 
thorized diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, which  is  a  violation  of  section  57. 
An  unauthorized  diversion  by  a  thief  or 
even  a  terrorist,  insurrectionist,  or  crimi- 
nal group  might  conceivably  be  found  to 
lack  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation.  An  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Panel  on 
Safeguarding  Special  Nuclear  Material 
recently  recommended  that  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  diversion  lacking  the 
specific  intent  be  increased.  The  Panel 
felt  that  the  existing  penalties  "may  not 
be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  illicit  trans- 
actions involving  materials  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  millions  of  dollars." 

An  increase  In  the  maximum  penalties  for 
a  \iolation  of  Section  222  to  imprisonment 
for  ten  years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  would  per- 
haps increase  the  deterrent  effect  on  a  poten- 
tial dlverter  The  increased  penalties  would 
also  be  comparable  to  those  for  crimes  of 
similar  gravity,  such  as  theft  of  Government 
property  ( ten  years'  Imprisonment  and  a 
$10,000  fine)  and  theft  of  property  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  (ten  years'  Impris- 
onment and  a  $5,000  fine).  No  Increase  In 
the  maximum  fine  is  proposed  Because  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, imprisonment  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
suitable  deterrent  than  a  fine. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  have  no 
budgetary  effect  Enactment  Is  not  expected 
to  result  in  additional  man-years  of  employ- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  following  Its 
passage 

AEC   .'Analysis   of  Proposed  Legislation  To 
A.ME.ND  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

.•\CT 

Section  Ka)  of  the  draft  bill  amends  sub- 
section 11  q.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  | hereinafter  "Act"]  by  add- 
inL'  to  the  definition  of  "nuclear  Incident"  ap- 
propriate language  broadening  the  scope  of 
t-ie  definition  so  that  it  will  encompass  in- 
c.cicnts  to  be  covered  by  indemnity  agree- 
ments authorized  under  new  subsection  170 
r  As  the  term  "nuclear  Incident"  Is  used  in 
law  subsection  170  p.  It  shall  mean  thoee 
I  ccurrences  which  arise  out  of  the  trans- 
portation of  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
iirixluct  material  on  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  and  which  take  place  In  the  course 
1  .■such  transportation  and  outside  the  terrl- 
•orial  limits  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
:..Uion,  1  e..  on  the  high  seas  or  within  some 
international  zone  not  belonging  to  a  partic- 
ular government  or  nation,  such  as  Antarc- 
tica The  occurrence,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  present  definition  of  nuclear  In- 
dent must  cause,  within  or  outside  the 
United  States,  bodily  Injury,  sickness,  dis- 


ease, or  death,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty, or  loss  of  use  of  property,  arising  out 
of  or  resulting  from  the  radioactive,  toxic,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  hazardous  properties  of  the 
source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  mate- 
rial. In  order  to  qualify  as  a  nuclear  incident 

While  the  language  of  subsection  11  q  Is 
susceptible  of  the  interpretation  that  the 
term  "nuclear  incident"  as  used  In  subsection 
170  p.  Includes  "extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence", it  Is  the  intent  of  the  Commission 
that  the  language  shall  not  be  so  interpreted 
The  Commission  does  not  Intend  to  make  the 
concept  of  "extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence" and  the  waiver  of  defen.=ies  provisions 
applicable  to  Incidents  on  the  high  seas. 

Section  1(b)  amends  subsection  11  t  by 
setting  forth  those  persons  who  would  be 
indemnified  under  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  170  p  The  term  "per- 
son indemnified"  in  such  agreements  has  .i 
more  limited  meaning  than  it  does  generally 
under  Price-Anderson.  As  that  .system  oper- 
ates domestically,  any  one  who  may  be  liable 
is  a  person  indemnified  With  respect  to  in- 
demnity agreements  under  subsection  170  p  . 
the  term  "person  indemnified"  is  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  person  with  whom  an  indemnity 
agreement  is  executed  (licensee  or  contrac- 
tor) and  any  other  person  who  may  be  liable 
for  public  liability  by  reason  ot  his  activi- 
ties within  the  Unlte(il  States  (eg.,  US.  cask 
designer  and  manufacturer,  a  stevedore  m  an 
American  port) ;  or  on  board  the  vessel  trans- 
porting the  nucle.ir  material  while  such 
vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  le.g  ,  seaman);  or 
who  may  be  liable  in  connection  with  liis 
ownership  or  operation  ol  such  vessel  (eg., 
the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel)  ;  and  any 
other  person  who  lias  his  principal  place  of 
business  In  the  United  States  or  who  is  the 
agent  or  employee  of  such  other  person  and 
who  may  be  liable  tor  public  liability  teg. 
employee  of  American  cask  manufacturer 
who  may  supervise  loading  at  the  :(jreig:i 
port ) . 

Section  1(c)  amends  subsection  11  w  oi 
the  Act  which  defines  the  term  'ijublic  lia- 
bility". As  used  in  new  subsection  170  p.  that 
term  will  not  include  certain  liabilities.  Com- 
parable to  the  domestic  Price-Anderson  cov- 
erage which  does  not  indemnify  for  the  loss 
of  the  transporting  vehicle,  the  indemnity 
would  not  cover  the  vessel  transportinc  the 
nuclear  material  and  lis  equipment,  fuel  and 
stores — which  are  covered  by  hull  insurance 
Also,  the  nuclear  material  being  transported 
and  the  containers  used  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Section  2  amends  subsection  170  e  by 
providing  for  a  limitation  of  liability  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million  together  with  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  i  underlying 
commercial  Insurance)  for  nuclear  Incidents 
covered  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification 
pursuant  to  a  new  subsection  170  p.  The  ag- 
gregate liability,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
$U5  mllUon. 

Section  3  amends  subsection  170  f  of  the 
Act.  That  subsection  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  collect  a  fee  from  all  persons  with 
whom  an  indemnification  agreement  is  ex- 
ecuted. It  gives  some  guidance  as  to  what 
fee  amounts  should  be  for  certain  licensed 
activities.  The  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  establish  criteria  for  deter- 
mining an  additional  lee  for  entering  into  an 
indemnification  agreement  under  new  sub- 
section 170  p. 

Section  4  amends  section  170  of  the  Act  by 
adding  new  subsection  170  p.  The  new  sub- 
section would  authorize  the  Cormnlssion 
until  August  1,  1977  to  enter  into  additional 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  its  li- 
censees and  contractors  engaged  in  activities 
in  the  United  States  covered  by  an  indemnity 
agreement.  The  new  agreement  would  in- 
demnify and  hold  harmless  the  licensee,  con- 
tractor, and  other  persons  indemnified,  from 
public  liability  In  excess  of  the  level  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required,  arising  from  nu- 
clear incidents  which  arise  out  of  the  trans- 


portation of  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product material  to  or  trom  tlie  site  ol  such 
activities  on  a  vessel  of  United  States  reg- 
li.try  and  which  take  place  in  the  course  of 
such  transportation  and  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  Suites  or  any 
other  nation. 

Following  the  pattern  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments, with  respect  to  licensees  the  Commis- 
sion must,  and  with  respect  to  contractors 
the  Commission  may.  require  that  financial 
protection  be  provided.  Tiic  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection  to  be  required  would  be  S15 
million  (the  amount  which  appears  to  be 
presently  available)  The  Commission  may 
establish  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection,  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  liability  insurance  available 
from  private  sources  (domestic  and  foreign  i 
and  the  cost  and  terms  of  such  in.surance 

The  amount  of  indemnity  for  persons  in- 
(lemnilied  in  connection  with  each  nuclear 
incident  would  be  S-100  million  includine  the 
reasonable  cosuv  of  investigating  and  settling 
claims  and  defending  suits  lor  damage. 

The  amount  of  indemnity  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  the  financial  pro- 
tection  required    exceeds  $15   nullion 

.'\EC  Bill  Analy.sis  of  Proposed  Legislation 
To  Amend  Section  1825  of  Atomic  Ene;rgv 
Act 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  was  es- 
tablished by  Section  29  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  review  safety 
studies  and  facility  license  applications,  ad- 
vise the  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
hazards  of  proposed  or  existing  reactor  facil- 
ities and  the  adequacy  ol  proposed  reactor 
safety  standards,  and  i)erform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Commission  may  request.  At 
present.  Subsection  182  b.  of  the  Act  requires 
that  the  ACRS  shall  review  each  application 
under  Section  103  or  Subsection  104  b  for 
a  consirucTion  permit  or  an  operating  license 
for  a  facility,  any  application  under  Subsec- 
tion 104  c.  for  a  construction  permit  or  an 
operating  license  for  a  testing  facility,  any 
application  under  Subsections  104  a.  or  c. 
specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Commi.'- 
sion  and  any  application  for  an  amendment 
tn  a  construction  permit  or  an  amendment 
to  an  operating  license  under  Sections  103 
or  104  a  .  \i.  ■:r  c  .specifically  reicrred  to  it 
by  the  Commission,  and  shall  submit  a  re- 
port thereon.  Thus,  .i  mandatory  review  and 
reporting  requirement  exists  for  all  power 
.-.nd  test  reactor  applications  for  construction 
permits  and  operating  licenses. 

The  legislation  proposed  would  modify  the 
mandatory  review  requirement  oi  Subsection 
182  b.  by  providing  in  eflect  that  unle.-s  the 
Commission  specifically  requests  a  review 
and  report  on  an  application,  the  ACRS  may 
dispense  therewith  by  notilying  the  Com- 
mission In  '.vnting  that  ACRS  review  Is  not 
warranted,  Tlie  proposed  legislation  would 
require  that  any  notice  fr.nm  the  ACRS  to 
the  effect  that  review  Is  not  warranted  in  a 
given  case  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  application. 

Relaxation  oi  the  mandatory  review  and 
reporting  requirements  will  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  concentrate  its  .iciivitics  on  the 
more  novel  and  difficult  questions  of  reactor 
safety.  It  would,  moreover,  place  the  ACRS 
in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  the  increas- 
ing volume  o:  reactor  applications  by  giving 
them  the  flexibility  to  review  certain  fea- 
tures of  a  reactor  rather  than  the  whole 
application.  Neither  the  Commission  nor  the 
ACRS  has  felt  that  reactor  c.ises  coming  la 
during  the  past  and  current  ye.ir  would  In- 
clude those  for  which  ACRS  review  would 
not  be  desirable.  However,  as  reactors  are 
becoming  more  standardized,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate and  desii.ible  to  liave  the  statutory 
flexibility  to  omit  .^CHG  review  if  and  when 
such  omission  appears  warranted  t,3  both  the 
Commission  and  tlie  ACRS. 
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Analtsts  or  PHOPosro  Legislation  To  Blim- 

D*AT¥    RXQTTIBXMKNT    OF    PiNDINC    OT    PRAC- 
TICAL Valttb 

itrmoDVCTtoH 
The  basic  approach  of  the  draft  amend- 
ments to  ellnilnate  the  requirement  for  a 
Hndlng  of  practical  value  and  to  in  effect 
abolLsh  the  distinction  between  "commer- 
clal"'  licenses  and  "demonstration"  Ucenaea 
Is  relatively  simple  in  concept  Essentially 
two  amending  actions  are  proposed-  Hrrt. 
revocation  of  section  103  (providing  for  the 
tlndlng  of  practical  value),  section  103  (au- 
thorizing commercial"  licenses),  and  sub- 
section 104  b  (authorizing  "demonstration" 
licenses);  second,  substitution  of  a  new 
section  (numbered  -102")  in  place  of  the 
revoked  sections  and  covering  commercial 
and  demonstration  licenses  as  a  single  class. 
The  new  .section  102  retains  essentially  all  of 
the  statutory  quallflcatlons  and  limitations 
applicable  under  present  law  to  section  103 
licenses. 

While  the  basic  concept  of  the  amend- 
ments Is  simple,  many  different  sections  of 
the  .Act  require  revision,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  Act  contains  numerous 
cross  references  to  sections  103  ,ind  104 

The  draft  amendments  are  contained  In  a 
prop».4ed  bill  having  forty  separate  sections. 
Of  thes*  forty  .sections,  twenty-tlve  of  them  ' 
I  and  a  portion  of  a  twenty-sixth  ')  are  fairly 
characterized  as  providing  for  no  substantive 
changes  In  the  Act. 

Having  m  mind  the  basic  scheme,  the 
analysis  of  each  amendatory  section  Is  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  11  b 

Sec  2  This  section  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  'he  research  provi- 
sions of  section  31  a  41  to  delete  the  con- 
cept of  authorizing  .\EC  to  maJce  research 
arrangements  to  demonstrate  "practical 
value"  .jf  reactors  and  to  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  authority  to  make  research  arrange- 
ments to  demonstrate  "advances  in  the  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy"  for  industrial  or 
commercial   purposes 

Sec  3  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  41  a 

Sec  4  Technical  ( cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  53  ii  i3) . 

Sec  5  Te.-hnlcal  'cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  53  c.(  1 1 , 

Sec  6  This  section  constitutes  a  substan- 
tive amendment  to  53  c  i4)  qualifying  the 
flat  requirement  now  contained  in  the  Act 
that  the  Commission  ffiall  make  a  charge  for 
special  nuclear  material  distributed  for  use 
under  a  section  103  license  (per  57  a.(3). 
which,  as  amended  by  section  4  of  this  draft 
bill  now  refers  to  a  license  under  102i  As 
qualified,  AEC  must  make  the  charge  under 
a  102  license,  "unless  otherwise  uuthorlzed 
by  law."  To  unqualifiedly  present  any  waiver 
of  charges  '.inder  new  102  (which,  in  effect, 
combines  103  and  104  b.  facilities)  would  not 
be  consistent  with  present  53  c.tl)  which,  In 
pertinent  part  provides  that  unless  other- 
•Alse  authonzotl  by  law.  the  Commission 
■^hall  not  after  December  31.  1970,  distribute 
special  nuclear  materiil  except  by  sale  to  any 
person  who  possesses  or  operates  a  utiliza- 
tion facility  under  a  license  issued  pursuant 
to  1103  or  104  b  I  102"  In  eSect.  Congress 
would  b«  retaining  authority  to  authorize 
waiver  of  charges  on  a  case-by-case  basis 

Sec  7.  Technical  (cross  reference i  amend- 
menis  m  opening  of  subsection  53  d,  and 
53  d  !4(.  plus  substantive  i  but  conforming) 
amendment  In  53  d.i 4/  and  53  d  (5)  to  recog- 
nize thu  with  respect  to  102  facilities  the 
waiver  of  use  and  burn-up  charges  could  be 
"otherwise  authorized" 


'Sections  1,  3.  4,  5,  10.  12.  16.  18.  19  20 
21,  22,  23.  24.  25,  26,  27.  28.  29.  30.  31.'  33. 
34,  35  and  38 

■>  Section  7. 


Sec  8  Substantive  ibut  conforming) 
amendment  to  section  54  to  recognize  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  section  56  (made  by 
section  9  of  this  draft  bill)  which  extends 
guaranteed  purchase  prices  to  plutonlum 
and  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  233 
produced  In    102  reactors. 

Sec  9    'See  explanation  under  section  8.) 
Sec   10.  Technical  (crone  reference)  amend- 
ment to63  a.(3) 

Sec  11  Sub6t*ntlve  amendment  to  63  c  to 
permit  caee-by-case  waiver  by  Congress  of 
otherwise  unqualified  requirement  to  charge 
for  source  material  distributed  under  a  103 
license 

Sec  13  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  .section  101 

Sec,  13  This  section,  together  with  sec- 
tions 14  and  15,  comprise  the  substantive 
core  of  the  bill;  namely,  an  entirely  new  sec- 
tion 102  combining  old  103  and  old  104  b, 
and  removing  reference  to  the  old  "practical 
value"  concept  formerly  contained  in  old  102 
and  103  The  other  features  of  this  amend- 
ment are; 

A  The  concept  of  Issuance  of  licenses  "on 
a  non-exclusive  basis"  Is  preserved 

B  The  Injunction  to  the  Commission  un- 
der old  104  b  to  "impose  the  minimum 
amount  of  such  regulations  and  terms  of 
license  na  will  [lermit  the  Commission  to  ful- 
tiU  lu  obligations  under  this  Act  to  promote 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  pro- 
tect the  health  .ind  safety  of  the  public  and 
will  lie  compatible  with  the  regulations  ind 
terms  of  license  which  would  apply  in  the 
event  that  a  commercial  license  were  later 
to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  103  for  that 
type  of  racUity",  has  been  deleted  as  un- 
necesary  in  view  of  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction lietween  103  and  104  b  tvpe  facili- 
ties. 

C  The  requirement  under  old  104  b  that 
"priority  shall  be  ^;lven  (In  the  Issuing  of 
licenses]  to  those  activities  which  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  lead  to  major  ad- 
vances In  the  application  of  atomic  energy 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  purposes",  no 
longer  has  anv  .-lgnltlc;ince  because  of 
the  uranium  supply  picture.  It  has  been  de- 
leted. 

D.  The  concept  of  a  40-year  term  ( under 
old  103)  Is  retained 

E.  The  concept  of  requiring  Information 
for  health  and  safety  purposes  i  under  old 
103)  U  retained  with  :i  ilarlfylng  proviso 
assuring  that  If  .\EC  wants  to  pay  extra  It  can 
use  the  informaiion  for  MUCh  other  purposes 
.T.S  would  be  specified  by  contract. 

P.  Any  existing  104  b  and  103  licenses  are 
italutorlly  converted  to  103  licenses,  as  are 
any  pending  applications  for  such  licenses. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  clear  that  holders  of  operating  licenses 
already  granted  ire  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  105(ci.  Pending  Applications  for 
construction  permits  and  holders  of  construc- 
tion permits  are  subject  to  105(c) . 

Sec.   14    Sub=taiitive--revokes  section   103 

Sec,  15.  Substantive — revokes  subsection 
104  b. 

Sec  16.  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  104  c  (  which  subsection  has  been  re- 
designated 104  b."  In  view  of  revocation 
of  present  104  b). 

sec  17  This  section  makes  a  substantive 
change  to  the  ,intltrust  review  requirement 
of  105  c.  It  requires  that  nil  applications  for 
a  construction  permit  under  section  102  be 
sent  to  the  Attorney  General  for  antitrust 
review.  In  the  proposal,  as  under  present  law. 
>n  exception  would  be  provided  for  those 
types  or  classes  of  licenses  which  would  not 
significantly  affect  the  application's  activi- 
ties under  the  antitrust  l.iws  The  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Attorney  General  would  con- 
duct his  antitrust  review  is  aLso  changed. 
Under  present  law  the  AEC  Is  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General  when  it  proposes  to  Issue 
any  license  and  the  Attorney  General  has  up 
to  90  days  within  which  to  advice  AEC 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  license  Is  con- 


sistent with  the  antitrust  laws.  By  the  time 
AEC  proposes  to  Issue  a  license,  however,  the 
application  has  been  under  health  and  safety 
review  within  the  AEC  for  at  least  six  months. 
In  the  proposal,  the  Attorney  General  Is  to  be 
notified  promptly  of  the  receipt  by  the  Com- 
mission  of  a  license  application  so  that  his 
review  will  be  simultaneous  with  the  AEC'a 
health  and  safety  review.  The  new  amerul- 
ment  requires  that  the  Attorney  Oener.i;  3 
advice  be  transmitted  to  the  AEC  not  Liter 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  the  C<im- 
mission  Issues  a  notice  of  hearing  lor  notice 
of  opportunity  for  hearing)  on  the  llcpn.se 
.ippUcatlon  In  addition  to  providing  an  earli- 
er opportunity  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
begin  his  antitrust  review,  as  well  as  a  loHi-er 
period  In  which  to  do  It,  the  proposed  revi- 
sion makes  It  possible  for  the  parties  to  the 
licensing  proceeding  to  receive  early  not:;!- 
cation  as  to  whether  antitrust  matters  are  to 
become  an  Issue  In  the  proceedings.  In  effect, 
the  90-day  extension  to  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess under  the  present  law  Is  reduced  by  75 
davs. 

Sec  18,  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  106  a 

Sec,  19    Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  108 

Sec  20.  Technical  (cross  reference)  ame.nd. 
ment  to  123 

Sec  21    Technical  ( cross  reference )  amend- 
ment  to  124 

Sec  22    Technical  (cross  reference)  amer.d- 
ment  to  125 

Sec  23    Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  145  a. 

Sec  24  Technical  (cross  reference)  ame.",d. 
ment  to  153  c  ( 1). 

Sec  25.  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  161  m 

Sec  26  Technical  (cross  reference)  ame:id- 
ment  to  161  n 

Sec  27  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  161  o 

Sec.  28  Technical  (cross  reference)  ame.^d. 
ment  to  161  t 

Sec  29  TechnlcaH cross  reference)  amend, 
ment  to  161  v 

Sec  30  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  169 

Sec  31  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  170  a 

Sec  32.  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  subsection  170  f  to  provide  that  fee  fM.il! 
be  $30  per  year  per  kwih  "for  facilities  li- 
censed under  section  1 103'  102  "  The  amend- 
ment Is  substantive  in  that  by  maklns  a 
straight  substitution  of  "102"  for  "103".  :  >:- 
mer  104  b -type  licenses  are  now  covered  by 
section  170  f  and  no  reduction  In  the  amoimt 
can  be  made  (as  it  can  be  under  exlstmc  i.^w 
for  104  b. -types) . 

Sec.  33  Technical  ( cross  reference )  ame.id- 
ment  to  170  k 

Sec  34  Technical  i cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  182  a. 

S?c  35  Technical  ( cross  reference )  amend- 
ment to  182  h 

Sec.  36.  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  subsection  182  c  extending  the  notlfic;i- 
tlon  requirements  of  that  subsection  :o 
facilities  licensed  under  new  section  102 
(which  covers  former  103-type  licenses  as 
well  as  former  104  b.-type  licenses).  For- 
merly, the  notification  requirements  applied 
only  to  section  103  facilities 

Sec.  37  l';irtlally-svibsiantlve  amendment 
to  the  [reference  provisions  of  subsection 
182  d.  extending  them  to  facilities  licenced 
under  new  section  102  (which  covers  former 
103-type  licenses,  as  well  as  former  104  b.- 
type  licenses! .  Formerly,  the  requirements  of 
5Ub,-ect:on  182  d  applied  only  to  section  103 
f  iclUties. 

Sec.  38.  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  189  a. 

Sec  39  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  section  272  extending  applicability  of  thot 
section  (Which  pertains  to  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  Power  .^ct )  to  facilities  Ilceu.«ed 
under  new  .section  1(32  (Which  covers  f.irnier 
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103-type  facilities,  as  well  as  former  104  b.- 
type  facilities).  Formerly,  the  provisions  of 
-ectlon  272  applied  only  to  section  103  facili- 
ties This  amendment  also  clarifies  that  no 
.iddltlonal  Jurisdiction  Is  Intended  to  be 
Liiven  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  a 
result  of  thl.s  bill. 

Sec.  40  Partially-substantive  amendment 
t  1  section  273  (which  pertains  to  licensing  of 
government  agencies)  extending  the  provl- 
.-lons  thereof  to  facilities  licensed  under  new 
.-■cctlon  102  (which  covers  former  103-type 
iicUltles,  as  well  as  former  104  b,-type  facili- 
ties i  Formerly,  the  provisions  of  section  273 
.jpplied  only  to  section  103  faculties. 


.^EC  Analysis  or  Proposed  Legislation  To 

Amend  Chapter  18  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

.\CT   or    1954 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
.atomic  Energy  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  234  entitled  "Civil  Monetary  Penal- 
ties for  Violations  of  Licensing  Require- 
ments" and  by  changing  Section  221  to  make 
Liear  that  "actions"  to  be  instituted  by  the 
.attorney  General  do  not  Include  administra- 
tive actions  by  the  Commission.  Section  234 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  Impose 
i.nes  of  not  In  excess  of  $5,000  for  each  sln- 
tle  violation  and  not  In  excess  of  (10,000  for 
L  jnilnulng  violations  by  any  person  licensed 
pursuant  to  sections  53.  62,  81.  or  101  of  the 
.\ct,  of  any  regulations,  crders  or  licenses 
i-sued  under  such  sections.  The  same  re- 
:  .edlal  authority  has  been  conferred  by  stat- 
,.te  upon  other  regulatory  agencies,  such  as 
:  :ie  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  assist  them 
;:i  carrying  out  their  regulatory  functions. 
I  lie  proposed  legislation  is  modeled  upon 
.-.inilar  provisions  in  the  Federal  Communl- 
Lations  Act  (47  U.S.C,  503,  504)  and  the 
lederal  Aviation  Act  (49  U,S,C.  1471).  Such 
lijthorlty  Is  civil  only  and  would  not  bar 
riminal  prosecution  where  appropriate.  It 
v.ould  not  apply  to  the  Commission  contrac- 
'.  rs  or  other  persons  who  are  exempt  from 
l..enslng. 

lu  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
T.ie  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the 
c  immisslon's  regulations,  the  Commission 
;-=ues  notices  of  violation  to  any  licensee 
v.uo  appears  to  have  violated  any  of  the 
C  immisslon's  regulations,  orders  or  condl- 
t.ons  of  licenses,  except  In  cases  where  the 
p. I  bile  health  Interests  or  safety  require  the 
■  :;ilsslon  of  such  notice  or  where  the  vlola- 
t.jns  are  found  to  be  willful.  Notice  of  the 
proposed  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  would 
!  '  made  as  part  of  this  existing  notification 
j-rocedure  or  by  special  notice.  In  cases  where 
t;ie  notice  of  violation  is  omitted,  a  special 
notice  of  the  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty 
■.vould  be  provided  to  assure  that  the  licensee 
IS  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  con- 
duct prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Com- 
1;. lesion  of  whether  the  penalty  should  be 
imposed. 

If  after  the  Commission  determines  that 
tiie  penalty  should  be  Imposed,  the  licensee 
i.iils  to  pay  the  amount,  the  matter  will  be 
relerred  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
:  jrney  General  will  determine  whether  a  civil 
■union  In  Federal  District  Court  would  be 
instituted  to  collect  the  penalty.  After  the 
Commission  has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  collection,  he  shall  have 
tall  authority  to  compromise,  mitigate  or 
remit  the  civil  penalty, 

l:i  addition  the  proposed  legislation  would 
-mend  Section  221  c,  of  the  Act  to  make  clear 
t.iat  this  section  does  not  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  administrative  action  by  the 
Commission  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  civil  penalties,  but  also  for 
any  other  enforcement  action  the  Commis- 
sion Is  now  authorized  to  bring.  Section  221  c. 
!iow  provides  thatt 

'  No  action  shall  be  brought  against  any  in- 
iividual   or  person  for  any  violation  under 
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this  Act  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  advised  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  such  action  and 
no  such  action  shall  be  commenced  except 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ..." 

A  legislative  history  of  the  Act  indicates 
that  "action"  within  the  purview  of  Section 
221  c.  means  "court  action"  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  administrative  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion. However,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Section  221  c,  will  prevent  any  possible  mis- 
interpretation of  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  take  appropriate  admin- 
istrative action. 


WAYNE  MORSE  CALLS  FOR  A  NEW 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN   POLICY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  every  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
sponsored  an  annual  conference  on  ma- 
jor Issues  confronting  the  United  States. 
On  March  22,  the  Ninth  Annual  West 
Side  Community  Conference  was  held  at 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City. 

The  topic  of  this  year's  conference  was 
"World  Problems  and  American  Power." 
During  the  course  of  the  panels  and  the 
plenary  session,  public  figures  of  experi- 
ence and  stature  in  foreign  aCfairs  dis- 
cussed the  nature  and  extent  of  U.S. 
present  international  commitments.  The 
substance  of  those  discussions  included 
an  examination  of  our  role  in  Africa, 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Europe  as  well 
as  the  present  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  plenary  session  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  fortunate  to  have  as  one 
of  our  principal  speakers  former  Oregon 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Senator  Morse, 
who  spent  24  years  in  the  Senate  and 
many  years  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  spoke  on  the  dangers 
that  the  extent  of  America's  wealth  and 
power  pose  for  the  future  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  and  on  the  need — as  he 
put  it — "for  the  American  people  to  de- 
mand a  foreign  policy  that  commits  us 
to  a  military  withdrawal  from  Asia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  where  we  are 
maintaining  a  unilateral  military  posture 
of  dominance." 

Senator  Morse's  call  for  a  new  foreign 
policy — one  which  rejects  the  view  that 
America  can  or  should  manipulate  events 
aroimd  the  world  to  its  own  liking — is 
the  kind  of  foreign  policy  for  which  I 
have  long  fought  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. If  we  are  to  prevent  future  Viet- 
nams,  we  must  heed  the  warning  of  Sen- 
ator Morse  to  "bring  the  American 
military  under  the  control  and  checks  of 
our  constitutional  system  based  upon 
government  by  law  rather  than  by  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power"  by  the  mul- 
tiple facets  of  the  executive  branch. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  also  profit 
from  Senator  Morse's  counsel,  I  am  to- 
day placing  the  text  of  his  speech  before 
the  Ninth  Aimual  West  Side  Community 
Conference  in  the  Record.  I  commend 
the  views  expressed  by  Senator  Morse  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  take 
steps  to  create  the  kind  of  foreign  policy 
for  which  Senator  Morse  so  persuasively 
argues  in  this  speech,  wtiich  follows: 


The  U  S   Role  in  Foreign  Policy  in  Respect 
TO  Our  Foreign  Commitments 
(Address  by  Hon.  Wayne  Morse) 

lu  the  closing  montlis  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, there  was  building  up  In  the  United 
States  Senate  a  clear-cut  constitutional  issue 
over  the  formulation  and  control  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  Entwined  with  the  con- 
stitutional part  of  this  issue  was  the  political 
ramifications  of  it,  which  saw  a  President 
elected  only  3  and  'i  years  earlier  with  one 
of  the  largest  margins  in  history,  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  further  candidacy 

The  situation  in  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration found  itself  In  March.  1968,  was 
exactly  the  situation  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  planned  to  avoid  when  they 
gave  the  war  power  to  Congress,  rather  than 
to  the  President,  Under  Constitutional  design, 
war  Is  embarked  upon  only  through  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  both  houses  and  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President.  It  Is  a  legislative 
process,  not  an  administrative  one.  Its  pur- 
poses and  scope  are  plainly  stated  The  war 
policy  thus  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
national  policy — as  fully  and  completely  as  we 
can  establish  a  national  policy. 

War  waged  by  administrative  decision 
leaves  every  aspect  of  that  war  an  arguable 
matter.  Its  purpose,  its  scope,  as  well  as  Its 
day  to  day  prosecution,  are  left  to  Individual 
discretion.  All  are  subject  to  second-guessing 
and  public  dispute. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  a 
good  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  adminis- 
trative war.  When  we  began  bombing  North 
Vietnam  in  Februan'  of  1965,  we  attacked  a 
country  that  had  not  attacked  United  States 
territory,  and  which  had  no  apparent  inten- 
tions of  doing  so.  The  first  explanation  for 
the  bombing  was  that  It  was  in  retaliation 
for  a  Vletcong  assault  upon  the  barracks  of 
US,  troops  at  Plelku  in  the  central  highlands 
of  South  Vietnam  12  hours  earlier.  Its  pur- 
pose was  explained  at  that  time  as  one  of 
"showing"  the  Vletcong  and  their  friends  In 
North  Vietnam  that  we  could  levy  far  greater 
destruction  upon  them  than  they  could  upon 
us. 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  began  to  Justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  bombing  as  necessary  for 
cutting  supply  lines  from  the  North  Into  the 
South,  Lengthy  descriptions  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  of  infiltration  routes,  of 
bridges  destroyed,  of  key  passes  closed  by 
massive  explosions  delivered  by  our  B-52's. 

But  the  trickle  of  infiltration  that  was 
going  on  when  the  bombing  started  grew  to 
large  propvortions.  There  were  explanations 
that  without  the  bombing,  infiltration  would 
have  been  even  heavier,  and  not  as  costly  to 
Hanoi.  Yet  the  level  of  manpower  and  equip- 
ment that  went  South  seems  to  have  been 
determined  essentially  by  North  Vietnam  and 
not  by  American  alrpower. 

It  was  not  until  the  bombing  policy  had 
been  In  operation  for  a  matter  of  years  that 
It  was  then  said  to  have  been  undertaken  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government,  which  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the 
early  months  of  1965. 

What  the  real  reason  for  the  ijomblng 
may  have  been  cannot  be  known  yet  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  really  known  by 
Congress,  But  the  carrying  of  armed  attack 
Into  the  territory  and  population  of  an- 
other country,  and  at  levels  of  Intensity  un- 
surpassed even  in  World  War  II,  was  not  un- 
dertaken as  a  matter  of  a  unified  national 
policy  to  conduct  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
It  was  undertaken,  stopped  and  started  up 
again  for  reasons  that  only  a  few  admin- 
istrators knew  then  and  even  now. 

These  reasons  for  bombing,  and  for  the 
various  bombing  pauses,  were  typical  of  our 
entire  adventure  in  southeast  Asia  They  are 
not  a  war  policy.  They  are  a  use  of  military 
force  to  buttress  and  enforce  a  diplomatic 
policy  that  cannot  succeed  on  Its  own.  With 
a  wealth  of  money,  manpower,  and  weapons 
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thaf^  no  doubt  seenis  ILmitlesg  to  poUcy- 
maicers.  we  have  seen  the  United  States  come 
readl.y  and  easily  'x>  practice  the  old  dictum 
that  war  U  but  the  pursuit  of  dlp;omftcy  by 
different  means 

The  system  Is  often  advertised  and  de- 
scribed now  as  something  new-a  necessity 
In  a  different  Kind  of  world  than  Americans 
knew  m  the  good  old  days  when  military 
force  was  used  only  t<j  defend  American  terri- 
tory and  then  upon  declaration  of  war 

But  there  really  is  nothing  new  about  it 
all  For  nearly  three  centuries  Great  Britain 
practiced  the\same  tactic,  using  military 
power  from  ont  end  'if  the  world  to  another 
to  gain  this  political  end  and  to  enforce  that 
aspect  of  diplomacy  that  could  not  succeed 
rm    Its  own 

Thus  was  an  en\plre  created.  And  then  It 
was  said  that  being  the  world's  leading  power, 
the  burdens  of  leadership  and  responsibility 
called  for  even  more  massive  Involvements,  in 
the  Crimea    In  South  Africa    In  France 

Britain  saw  great  value  In  sending  her 
military  forces  abroad,  using  them  to  en- 
force her  foreign  policies  Part  of  the  theory 
held  that  It  was  better  to  right  abroad  on 
someone  else's  territory  than  to  :et  warfare 
come  to  the  British  isles  But  the  policy 
brought'  the  expenditure  of  such  blood  and 
wealth  m' World  War  I  that  the  colUpse  of 
the  Empire  was  but  a  matter  of  years  And 
the  technology  of  war  brought  destruction 
U>  BrltLsh  territory  in  World  War  H  even 
without  the  landing  of  hostile  forces. 

F.*r  from  being  a  new  concept  the  amal- 
gamatJun  of  armed  forces  with  diplomacy  Is 
as  old  as  the  nation -state  Its  merger  under 
the  executive  Is  as  old  as  icings  Indeed  In 
explaining  the  assignment  of  the  war  power 
to  Congress  rather  than  to  the  President 
the  Federalist  Papers  mention  that  in  this 
respect  our  Constitution  Is  quite  different 
from  'ne  British  Constitution,  denying  to  the 
American  president  a  power  held  and  ex- 
err.-sed  by  British  kings. 

Most  countries  are  saved  from  the  easy 
use  iif  military/  force  abroad  bv  a  scarcity  of 
means  The  country  that  cannot  afford  to 
enforce  its  foreign  political  objectives  by  use 
of  military  power  does  not  tlnd  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  The  country  that  can  afford  to  send 
and  maintain  armies  and  navies  around  the 
world,  seems  to  And  reason  why  it  must  do 
so. 

Fear  of  change  Is  usually  the  reason  th.it 
Is  f  >und  Fear  of  a  vacuum  of  power,  fear 
that  where  America  does  not  dominate  some- 
(ine  else  will,  fear  that  If  we  do  not  enforce 
our  stated  win  m  one  part  of  the  world  It 
will   be  Ignored  everywhere. 

The  cost  of  our  policy  Is  considerable.  Na- 
tional defense  costs  run  over  $80  billion  a 
year  Weaponry  is  the  largest  single  activity 
of  our  national  government.  In  the  case  of 
■Vietnam,  since  1354  -a  hen  we  hrst  began 
aiding  South  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  country  where  none  existed,  we  have  spent 
a  grand  total  of  $90  billion,  first  on  economic 
aid.  then  on  military  aid  a6  well  and  finally 
to  sustain  the  fourth  blggeat  war  in  American 
history 

The  availability  of  so  much  power  has,  In 
my  opinion,  sadly  corrupted  the  adminis- 
trative Judgment  of  what  Is  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  Perhaps  Viet- 
nam Is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  the 
military  establishment  has  In  trying  to  make 
an  unsound  policy  work  through  the  applica- 
tion of  force  Half  a  million  men  and  the 
dropping  of  more  explosives  than  were  used 
m  western  Europe  throughout  World  War  II 
have  not  compelled  North  Vietnam,  in  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Rusk,  to  "stop 
doing  what  she  is  doing."  which  has  been  to 
aid  guerrillas  in  the  South 

But  at  the  outset.  It  undoubtedly  looks 
easier  to  call  in  the  troops  and  send  over  the 
planes  than  too  assess  whether  a  pro-Ameri- 
can government  can  be  created  to  govern  an 
area  that  never  was  a  nation  before 

But  In  addition  to  the  warping  of  judgment 


Is  the  loss  of  support  at  home  that  such  use 
of  military  power  entails  1  think  Vietnam 
Is  rightly  called  the  most  unpopular  war  in 
.\merlcan  history,  ranking  alongside  of  Korea 
in  that  unpopularity  Both  were  undeclared. 
foreign  wars  Both  were  fought  for  what  their 
administrators  called  •limited  purposes  " 
Both  are  described  as  not  Itndlng  themselves 
to  declarations  of  war,  because  our  purposes 
in  fighting  did  not  include  the  destruction  or 
.>ccupatlon  of  either  North  Korea  or  North 
Vietnam  Raliier,  they  are  described  as  de- 
signed to  force  another  country  to  stop  doing 
something  we  want  .sti>pped 

It  is  not  usually  mentioned,  but  both  of 
these  most  unf>cipular  wars  not  only  were 
undeclared  by  the  United  States  but  they 
Were  Waged  against  countries  that  had  not 
attrticked  the  United  States  and  showed  no 
sign  of  doing  so  They  were  Interventions  on 
behalf  of  another  country. 

It  Is,  I  think  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
fought  to  defend  someone  else  that  American 
public  opinion  has  such  a  hard  time  follow- 
ing When  the  object  of  our  protection 
changes  as  often  as  the  governments  In  Sai- 
gon have  changed,  when  corruption  and 
profiteering  are  among  their  foremost  quali- 
ties. It  Is  not  easy  fur  '.he  .\mcrican  people  to 
believe  for  long  that  they  deserve  the  .\merl- 
«in  blood  and  money  that  goes  into  their 
.support 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  tramers  or 
the  Constitution  that  by  placing  the  war 
power  m  Congress,  these  disadvantages  would 
not  occur  For  the  Congress  to  commit  the 
military  forces  would,  so  the  Constitution 
assumes,  require  a  widespread,  general  real- 
ization that  the  basic  safety  and  interests  of 
the  nation  were  at  stake  The  object  and 
purpose  of  the  war  would  be  exposed  to  Con- 
gressional debate  and  therefore  to  public 
discussion  Enactment  of  a  resolution  of  war 
would  give  expression  to  a  national  unity  of 
purpose  Despite  the  objections  raised  to  a 
declaration  of  war  in  the  current  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  could  set  forth  a  limited  purpose 
and  objection  that  still  would  establish  a 
unified  national  policy 

Remember  that  even  the  Administration 
that  embarks  upon  the  use  of  armed  force 
abroad  without  a  declaration  of  war  is  still 
involving  the  Congress.  What  an  administra- 
tion cannot  do  without  money  it  cannot  do 
without  Congress  For  a  president  to  gue 
the  commands  that  set  the  fighting  in  mo- 
tion, and  then  come  to  Congress  and  ask  it 
to  appropriate  the  money  needed  to  pay  tor 
the  righting  Is  simply  an  effort  to  exclude 
Congress  from  the  formulation  of  the  policy. 
It  has  often  succeeded.  Congress  has  In- 
deed been  excluded  from  the  formulation  of 
the  policy,  and  has  only  paid  the  cost  of 
putting  It  into  effect  But  the  price  has  been 
high.  The  price  has  been  a  Congress  that 
quickly  comes  to  reilect  public  dissatisfac- 
tions and  disenchantment.  It  Is  a  Congress 
that  feels  no  need  ir  obligation  -o  explain 
and  defend  a  policy  It  had  no  hand  In  mak- 
ing. But  If  the  war  contuues  tor  long  with- 
out an  end  m  sight,  the  angry  public  dissat- 
Islactlon  will  become  evident  quickly 

On  the  face  ol  it.  at  least,  the  Administra- 
tion now  coming  into  office  has  nothing  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  bv  letting  this  un- 
declared war  continue  indefinitely  If  it  con- 
tinues, the  Nixou  Administration  stands  to 
Inherit  the  renewed  dissension  and  the  poli- 
tical turmoil  that  forced  the  Johnson  .Admin- 
istration to  forego  another  term.  Any  plans 
:t  may  have  fiir  domestic  programs  will  be 
lost  In  the  competition  for  funds  and  the 
welter  of  political  conflict. 

A  return  to  Constitutionalism  In  foreign 
policy  and  the  use  of  military  power  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  both  people  and  government. 
It  should  be  sought  at  once. 

The  major  role  of  our  international  rela- 
tions In  recent  years  has  been  In  Asia  TTie 
stabilization  of  affairs  in  Europe,  In  spite  of 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  has  Induced 
the  State  Department — Defense  Department 


complex  that  runs  our  International  relations 
to  turn  Its  attention  to  Asia. 

It  has  done  so  with  no  clear  rationale,  and 
with  no  showing  of  where  American  security 
interests  in  -Asia  actually  He  In  fact,  event,^ 
particularly  mlliUry  events,  have  dictated 
policy  at  critical  turning  points  and  have 
been  responsible  for  our  having  backed  mt.  i 
a  full  scale  war  in  Vietnam  that  no  policy- 
maker would  have  advised  or  recommended 
In  .idvance 

The  formal  rationale  of  our  policy  In  Asia 
was  formulated  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  when  we  regarded  as  vital  to  our  luterest.s 
certain  Islands  in  the  Pacific  which  had 
served  as  stepping  stones  for  Japan  :n 
launching  her  war  against  us.  We  sought  aim 
obtained  trusteeship  over  them.  But  .main- 
land Asia  was  put  beyond  our  immediate 
security  needs  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Indo-Chlna.  for  example,  w.,s 
in  keeping  with  our  attitude  toward  the  rest 
of  colonial  .Asia  Burma,  the  Dutch  Indie.-, 
Malaya,  h.ul  been  easy  pickings  for  Japan 
largely  because  they  were  colonies  of  western 
powers  Elliott  Roosevelt  quotes  his  father  ,.,s 
saying  of  the  future  of  Indo-Chlna,  en  rouie 
to  the  Casablanca  conference: 

Tlie  native  Indochlnese  have  been  so  xl,-.- 
gr.mtly  downtrodden  that  they  thought  •  . 
themselves  Anything  must  be  better  than  to 
live  under  French  colonial  rule!" 

Cordell  Hull  quotes  FDR  as  favoring  a 
trusteeship  for  Indo-Chlna. 

During  World  War  II  our  .illy  in  Indo- 
Chlna  w.is  none  other  than  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  who 
was  supported  and  supplied  bv  .American  in- 
telligence units. 

Roosevelt's  death  and  the  surge  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  across  the  Chinese  main- 
land brought  about  a  radical  change  i.-i 
American  policy,  not  only  toward  Indo-Chir.a 
but  toward  Asia  generally  It  is  hard  to  tav 
how  much  of  the  change  was  due  to  the 
elements  of  world  politics  and  how  much  due 
to  the  facts  of  American  domestic  politics. 
Certainly  the  .American  people  were  shocked 
by  the  Communist  takeover  in  China.  Chlai.g 
Kai-shek  had  been  a  wartime  ally.  He  ana 
his  family  had  been  highly  romanticized  t  v 
the  American  press  Billions  worth  of  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  war  material  had  been  giver, 
to  China  to  keep  her  in  the  war  agair.ct 
Japan,  and  thousands  of  Americans  had 
sened  in  the  Chinese  theater 

Having  Just  finished  a  war.  the  United 
States  had  no  taste  lor  (;oing  back  to  .A.sia 
for  another.  There  was  no  .American  mili- 
tary  Intervention   on   behalf   of   Chiang. 

The  shock  of  China's  fall  to  Commum^ia 
was  taken  out  Instead  In  the  domestic  po- 
litical arena  Probably  few  in  this  audience 
recall  the  violence  of  the  charges  that  flew 
blaming  the  Communist  takeover  not  on  the 
Communists,  nor  on  the  failures  of  the  Na- 
tionalists, but  upon  -American  diplomats.  It 
was  the  height  of  the  postwar  era,  when  we 
believed  our  military  and  financial  power 
was  so  supreme  In  the  world  that  nothins 
could  happen  anywhere  without  having  been 
willed  to  happen,  and  probably  planned  .aid 
executed,  by  .-American  authorities 

By  1950  the  Democratic  Administration 
that  had  been  m  office  during  the  fall  of 
China,  was  in  headlong  retreat  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  daily  accused  of  sympatl.', 
and  even  ((Jinpllance  with  Communist  objec- 
tives. He  hnally  found  It  desirable  to  be- 
come as  royal  as  the  king  In  February  of 
1950  the  United  States  recognized  the  French 
iirrangernent  of  the  Bao  Dal  government  in 
Indo-Chlna,  whereby  France  gave  Indo- 
Chlna  the  form  of  sovereignty  without  anv 
of  Its  substance.  In  May  of  1950  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  announced  that  we  would  fur- 
nish arms  and  money  to  the  French  to  put 
down  the  independence  movement  led  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

THE  WAR  IN  KOSEA 

Even  so.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  drew 
for  the  press  a  line  enclosing  the  string  of 
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Islands  lying  off  the  Asian  mainland  and  de- 
scribed It  as  the  new  perimeter  of  the  Amer- 
ican security  Interest.  It  embraced  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  That  chain,  he  said, 
was  part  of  our  security,  the  clear  infer- 
ence being  that  what  lay  beyond  was  not. 
It  was  widely  assumed  at  the  time  that 
this  press  conference  description  served  as 
an  invitation  to  North  Korea  to  Invade 
the  South,  on  the  assumption  that  because 
Korea  lay  outside  the  Acheson  line,  the 
United  States  would  not  act. 

The  United  States  did  act,  of  course.  But 
we  did  so  under  our  obligations  as  a  signa- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Like  all 
signatories,  we  have  obligations  under  It  that 
exceed  our  own  national  security  Interests. 

But  here  again,  events  began  to  dictate  a 
change  In  policy.  Once  the  United  States 
became  heavily  involved  in  a  war  under- 
taken under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  began  to  Justify  it  In  terms  of  our 
own  national  interest.  In  a  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  National  Press  Club,  Averlll 
H.irrlman  chlded  Americans  for  their  bad 
habit  of  escalating  their  objectives  in  mid- 
war  He  was  talking  about  Vietnam.  But  he 
could  well  have  been  talking  about  Korea. 

American  apprehensions  about  Communist 
China  were  In  control.  U.S.  military  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  Prance  to  pursue  the  Indo- 
Chlna  war  was  stepped  up.  It  would  add  up 
to  $2.6  billion  before  France  finally  gave  up. 
The  announcement  of  increased  aid  to 
France  in  1950  was  combined  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Seventh  Fleet  would 
ije  stationed  In  the  Formosa  Strait  to  pro- 
tect Chiang  Kai-shek. 

.As  happened  with  China,  no  amount  of 
US.  aid  could  salvage  the  French  cause  In 
Indo-Chlna.  Even  so,  there  still  was  no  Amer- 
ican intervention.  President  Eisenhower  ve- 
toed all  such  suggestions  on  the  ground  that 
ihey  would  be  more  costly  than  anticipated, 
and  secondly,  because  he  was  not  willing  to 
.ict  without  the  support  and  participation  of 
other  allies. 

What  we  did  Instead  in  1954  was  to  set  out 
upon  a  new  salvage  effort  In  South  Vietnam. 
We  installed  as  President  a  man  who  had 
sat  out  the  war  in  the  United  States;  we 
financed  his  government,  equipped  his  army, 
and  encouraged  him  to  Ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Agreement  that  North 
and  South  Vietnam  be  united  under  a  single 
government. 

THE    FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

At  almost  the  same  time  China's  bombard- 
ment of  islands  within  artillery  range  of  the 
mainland  Induced  the  Administration  to  seek 
advance  approval  from  Congress  for  military 
action  against  China. 

The  Formosa  Resolution  Is  a  direct  fore- 
bear of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  It  au- 
thorized the  President,  and  I  quote: 

"To  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
.States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  securing  and  protecting  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  against  armed  attack. 

"This  authority  to  include  the  securing  and 
protection  of  such  related  positions  and  ter- 
ritories of  that  area  now  In  friendly  hands 
and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as 
he  (the  President)  Judges  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores." 

.At  Issue  were  not  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. They  were  not  under  assault,  and 
China  had  no  means  of  bringing  them  under 
issault  .At  issue  were  tv.'o  tiny  Islands  of 
Q'lienioy  and  Matsu  within  3  miles  of  the 
mainland. 

Senator  George  of  Georgia  presented  the 
Resolution  to  the  Senate.  "We  must  commit 
.American  military  power  to  the  defense  of 
these  Islands",  he  said,  "because  their  aban- 
donment would  dishearten  the  Nationalists 
on  Formosa."  Then  he  said: 

"If  Formosa  falls  into  unfriendly  hands.  It 
would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 


could  defend  not  merely  Japan,  nor  merely 
the  Philippines,  which  lie  a  relatively  short 
distance  from  Formosa  and  Okinawa,  but  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia  clear  down  to  the 
end  of  the  great  countries  that  lie  under  the 
Equator  would  be  endangered.  That  is  clear.  " 

What  is  clear  now  from  the  Formosa  Reso- 
lution Is  that  .American  security  interests 
were  seen  all  across  the  mainland  of  Asia 
where  they  never  had  been,  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  countries  was  seen  where  It 
never  had  been  seen  before  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
also  explicit  In  moving  the  American  defense 
line  onto  the  Asian  mainland : 

"Let  us  first  consider  a  line  drawn  from 
Korea,  down  through  China,  i-.nd  down 
through  Indo-Chlna.  We  see  three  danger 
spots  which  might  well  result  In  the  entire 
Asiatic  world  being  engulfed  in  Communism, 
and  If  that  should  happen,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  western  free  world 
would  be  seriously  threatened  .  .  .  Unless  we 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  defenses  and 
solidarity  of  our  allies,  unless  the  program 
of  the  Administration  under  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  car- 
ried out.  so  that  the  defewic  of  those  areas 
is  maintained,  we  shall  lace  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  our  history." 

What  was  not  foreseen  was  that  the  jjrlce 
and  futility  of  defending  those  areas  would 
itself  cause  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
In  our  history.  In  Asia,  we  have  worked  a 
"domino  theory  "  in  reverse.  To  defend  the 
United  States,  we  needed  Pacific  Islands  like 
the  Marianas  put  under  our  trusteeship; 
then  to  protect  those  islands,  we  needed 
Japan,  Okinawa.  Formosa,  .<nd  the  Philip- 
pines; then  to  defend  Japan,  Okinawa.  For- 
mosa, and  the  Philippines  we  needed  the  is- 
lands Immediately  off  the  mainland,  plus  Ko- 
rea and  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  Asia,  there  is  still 
not  an  end  to  what  more  we  must  contest 
In  order  to  keep  what  we  have.  Whether  or 
not  the  Vietnam  war  ends,  this  trend  In  our 
Asian  policy  will  draw  us  deeper  into  war 
in  Asia.  Unless  we  repudiate  the  Elsenhower, 
Nixon,  Dulles  military  containment  policy 
vis  a  vis  China  Initiated  In  1953  we  may  very 
well  become  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  militarily  contain 
China  without  eventual  war  with  China  in 
10,  25,  35,  50  years.  Such  a  war  will  pro- 
duce an  empty  victory  at  best  and  a  sure 
loss  of  our  constitutional  system  of  self- 
government. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  the  -American 
military  under  the  control  and  checks  of  our 
constitutional  system  based  upon  govern- 
ment by  law  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  by  Presidents,  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs, 
CIAs,  FHDrmosa  and  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution 
and  our  blood  money  military  industrial 
complex. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  people  to 
demand  a  foreign  policy  that  commits  us 
to  a  military  withdrawal  from  -Asia  and  else- 
where In  the  world  where  we  are  maintaining 
a  unilateral  military  posture  of  dominance. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  return  to  the 
foreign  policy  role  of  offering  to  abide  by 
the  binding  Jurisdiction  of  adjudication 
through  multilateral  negotiations  of  threats 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  conducted  under 
the  aegis  of  International  tribunals  and 
treaties  such  as  the  United  Nations. 

Yes,  now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  practice  our 
professed  Ideals  of  believing  In  the  relnstl- 
tutlon  of  the  Rules  of  Law,  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  for  the  Jungle  Law  of  the  Mili- 
tary Claw  as  we  have  come  to  practice  It  in 
Vietnam  and  threaten  to  practice  it  else- 
where In  Asia. 

Unless  the  killing  of  American  troops  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  stopped  quickly,  domestic 
disunity  Is  certain  to  Increase  because  a 
foreign  policy  that  conscripts  our  youth  into 


mlliUiry  fodder  to  be  consumed  in  an  im- 
moral and  unjustifiable  war  will  be  repudi- 
ated by  our  people.  It  is  being  repudiated 
by  increasing  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens, as  It  should  be. 

President  Nixon's  announcement  to  leave 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  time 
resulting  in  thousands  more  being  slaughter- 
ed and  woundea  in  lurther  cscahition  (>f  ihe 
war.  his  attempt  to  justify  a  scientifically 
unsound  .ABM  monstrosity  by  playing  upon 
the  fears  of  our  people,  his  military  approach 
to  foreign  policy  in  general,  bodes  ill  for 
his  -Administration  and  catastrophic  for  the 
Nation. 

It  would  appear  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  have  seen  this  far  from  the  new  Ad- 
ministration in  respect  it  its  role  in  foreign 
policy  and  the  military  commitments  we  can 
expect  from  it,  the  only  thing  that  wlU 
.-top  the  military  from  marching  our  youth 
into  a  ijrc'iter  war  is  for  our  citizens  to 
start  marching  across  the  country  for  peace. 


THE  NEW  YORKER  AND  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

'  Mr.  MONAGAN  a.sked  and  was  f^i'.'en 
permission  lo  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ' 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent discussion  about  the  proposed 
chanae  in  the  exi.stins;  electoral  college 
method  of  selecting  our  President  and 
Vice  President  includes  .'■usgestion.";  that 
the  electoral  collece  be  abolished  en- 
tirely. 

A  thoushtful  defen.se  of  the  retention 
of  the  electoral  college  appeared  ;n  the 
February  8  issue  of  the  Ne-.v  Yorker. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinkin?  of  the 
New  Yorker  as  a  humorous  magazine, 
but  this  carefully  considered  article  pre- 
sented substantial  arguments  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  electoral  college. 

Although  I  have  not  come  to  a  final 
conclusion  about  this  cjuestion  and  my 
inclination  is  to  favor  direct  popular 
election,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  the  New 
Yorkers  suggestions  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  for  that  reason  I 
place  them  in  the  Record  today: 

The  Talk  of  the  Town;  Notes  and 
Comment 

Last  December,  as  they  have  done  every 
fourth  year  since  the  beemrung  of  the  Re- 
p'jbllc.  the  newly  elected  members  of  the 
electoral  college  assembled  :n  every  state 
to  choose  the  President  of  the  United  .States. 
This  forty-sixth  meeting  will  have  been  the 
last  if  those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of 
one  of  our  most  venerable  institutions  win 
the    current    battle    for    electoral    change. 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  in  the 
Constitution  that  each  state  should  elect  a 
small  group  of  men  who,  in  turn,  would 
exercise  their  independent  judgment  in  se- 
lecting a  President.  Each  of  these  men.  called 
an  elector,  ■was  given  one  vote,  and  each 
state  was  entitled  to  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  combined  number  of  its  sena- 
tors and  representatives.  As  a  result,  repre- 
sent.itlon  In  the  electoral  colleee.  as  In  the 
Congress,  was  roughly  proportion.Tl  \o  popu- 
'.ation.  -And  if  no  candidate  received  .'in  abso- 
lute ina.ionty  of  electoral  votes,  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  chosen  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tliis  system  has  survived 
to  the  present  day.  with  one  uli-important 
difTerence  It  rapidly  became  .-n  established 
custom  that  all  the  electors  of  a  state  would 
automatically  vote  for  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing most  of  the  state's  popular  vote.  Today, 
a  separate  slate  of  candidates  lor  the  post 
of  elector  is  pledged  to  each  Presidential 
candidate  in  every  state.  When  you  vote  lor 
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President,  you  are  m  fact  votlnsf  .'or  the  slale 
committed  to  your  favorite  For  example, 
any  New  Yorker  who  voted  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey  was  really  noting  for  the 
forty-three  electors  of  the  Democratic  Party 
And  even  though  Humphrey  received  a  b*re 
majority  of  New  Y  irk.  s  popular  vote,  he  won 
all  forty-three  of  its  electoral  votes  i  Legal- 
ly, of  course,  any  of  these  electors  could  have 
voted  for  someone  else,  and  on  a  few  rare 
occasions  an  individual  elector  has  dis- 
honored his  commitment  » 

Under  this  system,  it  is  theoretically  pos- 
,slb!e  for  a  Presidential   candidate  to  receive 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  even  though 
his   opponent   Is   the   popular   victor    To   see 
how   this  might  happen,  assume,   for  a  per- 
haps uncomfortable  moment,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  chosen  by  New  Yt.ric  and  California 
alone    If  Humphrey   won  New  York  by  fifty 
thousand  votes,  and  Nixon  won  California  by 
one     hundred     thousand    votes,    then    New 
York  s  forty-three  electors  would  go  to  him, 
.•»nd   Nixon   would   receive   Callfornlas   forty 
Thus,  even  though  Nixon  was  tifty  thou.sand 
popular    votes    ahead,    Humphrey    would    be 
elected  President,  by  forty-three  electors   to 
forty    The  fear  'hat  this  might  happen  on  a 
national  scale  Is  behind  the  present  demand 
to  ellmtattte  the  electoral  college  and  .select 
a  President  by  direct  nationwide  popular  vote 
Such  a  change,  which  Is  superficially  appeal- 
ing as  a  call  'm  democratic  principle    might 
have  consequences  for  the  practical  operation 
of  our  democracy  far  beyond  the  Intentions 
of  Its  sponsors    There   are  some  aspects   of 
our   present   system,   of   course,    that   i-learly 
threaten   the   legitimacy   of   the   democratic 
process   Certainly  electors  should  not  be  free 
to  defy  the  electorate,  nor  should  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  any  circumstances 
be    allowed    to    select    a    President,    being    a 
small  group  of  men  susceptible  to  deals  and 
private    pressures     Electors    have    sometimes 
acted  Independently,  and  the  Hoiose  has  on 
liccasion  ignored  both  the  popular  and  the 
electoral  vote  in  selecung  a  President    Yet  it 
would  be  relatively  simple  to  eliminate  these 
possibilities— by,  for  example,  not  having  in- 
dividuals as  candidates  for  electors  but  auto- 
matically counting  all  of  a  state's  electoral 
votes  for  the  winner  of  its  popular  vote,  and 
by   providing   that    the   candidate   with    'he 
most   electonil    votes   would   win   even    If   he 
did  not  have  a  majority    Or  a  runoff  popular 
election  would  be  held  if  the  winning  candi- 
date received  less   than   a  certain   fixed   per- 
centage  of   the   electoral   votes — say,    thlrty- 
Ove  per  cent  or  forty  per  cent 

However,  eliminating  the  electoral  college 
altogether  is  another  matter.  In  so  doing, 
we  would  exchange  a  clumsy  mechanism,  but 
one  that  has  worked,  for  an  ideal  construc- 
tion whose  effects  are  conjectural  Only  once 
in  our  history  has  the  man  who  received  the 
most  popular  vr.tes  failed  to  receive  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  That  was 
in  I8a«.  when  Grover  Cleveland  lost  the  elec- 
tion although  he  ran  .^  hundred  thousand 
votes  ahead  of  Benjamin  Harrison  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1824  and  Samuel  Tllden  In  1876 
were  deprived  of  the  Presidency  despite  a 
popular  plurality,  but  Jackson  .=;  defeat  came 
ab<jut  by  the  declslfin  of  the  House  (Jack- 
son had  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes  as 
well),  and  Tllden  lost  because  disputed  elec- 
toral votes  were  taken  from  him  bv  a  hos- 
tile Congress.  Thus,  the  electoral  college  haa 
failed  to  conform  to  the  popular  will  mly 
once  m  almost  two  centuries,  and  that  In  a 
contest  so  close  that  It's  almost  a  technical 
quibble  to  say  that  the  people's  choice  was 
defeated 

Nor  do  considerations  of  abstract  demo- 
crauc  theory  dictate  a  change  to  direct  pop- 
ular vote.  II  democracy  requires  that  those 
who  govern  the  country  be  chosen  by  a  na- 
tional constituency  in  which  all  citizens 
have  equal  weight,  then  both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Senate  fall  the  test  Yet.  on 
the  whole,  they  help  maintain   a  necessary 


balance  between  minority  ir  regional  inter- 
esia  and  the  majority  will,  the  Senate  Is 
often  more  conscious  of  national  needs  than 
the  more  representative  Hou.se  Therefore, 
before  changing  a.  .system  that  has  worked 
remarkably  well,  the  American  people  should 
be  ralrly  certain  that  the  results  will  be 
beneficial  .\s  we  see  it.  the  consequences  of 
eliminating  the  electoral  coUeire  not  only  are 
highly  speculative  but  might  be  unfortunate. 
First,  -such  II  reform,  as  Professor  Ernest 
Brown,  of  Harvard,  has  pointed  nut,  could 
well  transform  the  frequent  charges  of  elec- 
tion irregularity  and  fraud  Into  demands  for 
,1  nationwide  recount  since  vrrtlng  Is  now  by 
states,  such  charges  are  usually  allowed  to 
lapse,  for  even  If  the  result  in'a  particular 
state  should  be  changed  the  winner  would 
rarely  l<»se  his  electoral  majority  But  11  the 
popular  vote  alone  were  decisive  and  the 
election  close,  there  would  be  every  Incen- 
tive t<:i  demand  Investigations  and  recounts. 
and  these  would  inevitably  precipitate 
counter-demands,  while  the  country  waited 
to  see  who  lus  leaders  would  be  In  addition. 
a  direct  popular  vote  wouid  powerfuly 
tempt  the  states  tti  compete  In  lowering  vot- 
ing ages,  liberalizing  registration  require- 
ments and  sfi  In.  in  order  to  increase  their 
relative  influence  on  the  election 

Another,    and    perhaps    more   serious,    ob- 
jection to  abolishing  the  electoral  college  Is 
the  threat   to  the  stability  of  the  two-party 
system,    which    has   been   a  key   element   in 
the     endurance     of     American     democracy 
Most    third-party   efforts    either    have    never 
got  off  the  ground  or  liave  proved  transient, 
because,    as    Professor    Alexander    Blckel.    of 
Yale    has  noted,  they  have  been  unable  to 
win    electoral    votes    unless    they    operated 
from  a  regional  base    In   1948,  for  example, 
Strom    Thurmond    and    Henry    Wallace    re- 
ceived    approximately     the     same     popular 
vote,    but    Thurmond    got    thirty-nine   elec- 
toral   votes   and    Wallace   none    Individuals 
with   a  common   Interest   or  conviction   are 
restrained    from    forming    an    independent 
par'y    by    the    knowledge    that    they    cannot 
arry  any  states  and   therefore  wlli   not  re- 
ceive any  electoral  votes,  while  their  activi- 
ties   will    tend    to   subtract    votes    from   the 
major-party   candidate   who   U   Ideologically 
closest  to  ttiem    With  only  the  popular  vote 
at   Issue,   however,   regional   roots  are  Irrele- 
vant, and  groups  united  by  belief  or  need  — 
from   blacks   and   those  opposed   to   the   war 
in    Vietnam    to    the    John    Birch    Society- 
might    fragment    the    electorate    into    new 
pirtles  in  search  of  maximum  political  pow- 
er  They  could,  as  the  Liberal  Party  has  done 
in  New  York,  bargain  with  one  of  the  major 
parties    for    coneesaloas    In    return    for    its 
endorsement,    or    offer    to    withdraw   In    the 
midst  of  a  campaign  in  return  for  conces- 
sions. Such  a  party  might  also  run  candi- 
dates m  the  hope  of  forcing  a  runoff  elec- 
tion In  which  Its  support  would  be  eagerly 
sought    Most  of  the  election-reform  propos- 
als  require   at   least   forty   per   cent   of   the 
popular  vole  for  election,  with  a  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  If  no  one  gets 
that  much    And  although  only  Harrison  re- 
ceived a.  popular  minority  and  an  electoral 
majority,  fifteen  Presidents  have  been  elect- 
ed  with   less   than   a   majority   of   the   total 
popular  vote    Therefore,  almost  half  of  our 
elections  have  been  contests  In  which,  theo- 
retically, a  third  party  could  have  held  the 
balance  of  power    In  two  of  our  three  last 
Presidential    elections,    the    popular    margin 
was  less   than  a  half-mllUon   votes,   and  "in 
.America    It    is    pot-alble— with    money    and 
energy— to    organize    a    half-mllUon    people 
for  almost  anything. 

Still  another  objection  centers  on  the  Im- 
pact that  eliminating  the  electoral  college 
would  have  on  the  relative  Importance  of 
large  and  small  states  Both  the  advocates 
and  'he  upiK,nents  of  reform  have  assumed 
that  direct  ptipular  vote  would  redtice  the 
emphasis  on  the  l.irge  states  with  the  most 


electoral  votes    Yet  reform  might  well  have 
the   opposite   effect     Usually,   campaigns   are 
directed    at    a    swing    vote    of    from    ten    to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  i>opuIatlon.  on  the 
iLssumpiion  that  the  rest  of  the  voters  are 
pretty  ttrmly  committed.  Under  the  reform 
system,    any    candidate    In    search    of    those 
votes  would  have  to  cxjncentrate  his  energies 
and  his  strategy  on  the  large  states,  for  tha^ 
is  where  the  people  are.  and  also  where  the 
mrjst  volaUle  vote  can  be  found   For  example 
Hlchard    Nixon.    Southern   strategy    and    all 
received  about  the  same  number  of  popular 
votes   In  California  alone   that   he   received 
in  all  nine  states  of  the  once  solid  South 
I  roughly    three   and   a   half   million).    Even 
though  Nixon  ran  well  ahead  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey  in  the  South,  a  change  of 
little  more  than  two  f>er  cent  of  his  vote  in 
favor  of  Humphrey  In  the  four  largest  states 
or  a  change  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  in  the  seven  largest,  would  have  can- 
celled  out   his   entire   Southern   margin.   In 
fact,  about  half  the  popular  vote  for  the  two 
major    candidates    came    from    only    seven 
states  No  political  strategist,  therefore,  could 
wisely  counsel  a  candidate  to  take  the  slight- 
est   risk    In    the    big   states    In    the    hope   of 
picking  up  a  few  more  Southern  or  border 
states     I  In   fact,   exactly   thU  kind   of  risk- 
taking   helped   defeat   Nixon  in   1960.)    It  is 
just   as  likely,  and   far  more  economical  ii; 
terms  of  energy  and  expense,  that  under  the 
new  system  a  candidate  would  assume  a  basic 
minimum  of  Southern  and  border  votes  and 
shape  his  campaign  to  the  demands  of  large- 
.state    politics.    Why    should    a    Presidential 
hopeful    take    jKisitlons    calculated    to    wi:i 
Southern  states  if  those  same  positions  might 
lose  him  the  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  vo'^ 
in  California,  New  York.  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  would  be  enough  to  cancel  out 
all    his    gal.is?    All    this,    of    course,    rellects 
only  the  psychology  of  camptUgns,  since  in 
fact  the  electoral  vote  has  followed  the  popu- 
lar vote  Yet  once  political  strategists  stopped 
thinking  in  terms  of  states  and  the  Intricate 
arithmetic    for    the    electoral    college;    they 
would    t«nd    to   focus    on    areas    where    the 
population  Is  concentrated  and  on  the  large 
television  "market  areas."  (After  all,  in  t.ne 
nine  Southern  states  Nixon  received   forty- 
seven  electoral  votes  and  helped  keep  twentv- 
elght  more  from  Humphrey,  while  Callforn:.i 
gave  him  only  forty  electoral  votes.  Thus,  ti.e 
Southerner    who    voted    for    Nixon   actually 
had  more  influence  on  the  electoral  majority 
than  did  the  CalUornlan  who  went  Repuo'- 
lican  ) 

None  of  these  are  certain  consequences  -f 
change.  Yet  they  are  all  jxwslblUtles,  as  :ire 
other  results,  which  we  cannot  now  foresee 
I  Our  history  Is  strewn  with  discarded  demn- 
era  tic  reforms,  such  as  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  that  frequently  defeated  expec- 
tations and  sometimes  became  the  Instru- 
ments of  those  special  Interests  they  were 
designed  to  protect  the  country  from.)  In 
return,  we  will  be  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility that  the  popular  loser  will  be  the 
electoral  winner.  Not  only  Is  this  highly  un- 
likely (In  most  close  elections  the  electoral- 
vote  majority  has  far  exceeded  the  popular 
margin,  thus  strengthening  the  position  of  a 
President-elect)  but  even  if  It  should  hap- 
pen it  would  be  In  a  contest  so  close  that  t  ne 
would  be  hard  put  to  It  to  claim  that  a  firm 
or  decisively  expressed  popular  desire  had 
been  thwarted.  One  of  the  sources  of  our  na- 
tional stability  has  been  our  unwillingness  to 
change  the  Constitution  except  when  abuses 
or  malfunctions  have  already  manifested 
themselves.  It  has  never  been  amended  sim- 
ply because  we  feared  that  something  might 
go  wrong  at  some  future  date.  Yet  that  Is 
what  Is  now  being  proposed.  We  will  fled, 
however,  no  system  of  choosing  leaders  that 
Is  guaranteed  to  work  perfectly.  Certainly  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism  and  prudent  hesita- 
tion should  attend  any  eJIort  to  "perfect'' 
a  system  that  has  worked  as  well  as  ours. 


March 


1969 
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REVIEW   OF   ECONOMIC   OPPORTU- 
NITY PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  copies  of  communications 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forest  Service,  and  Department  of 
Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  com- 
menting upon  the  preliminary  draft  of 
the  review  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  submitted  in  report  form  to 
Congress  on  Maich  18,  1969.  I  would 
like  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members,  these  communications  which 
are  addressed  to  Mr,  Henry  Eschwege, 
Associate  Director,  Civil  Division,  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC: 

Forest  Seevice, 
Washington.  DC.  March  14,  1969. 
Mr.  Henry  Eschwege, 

.4ssoctafe  Director,  Civil  Division,  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Eschwege:  On  March  6.  the  Gen- 
tral  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  programs 
iinder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
reviewed  with  the  concerned  agencies.  We 
participated  in  that  review.  I  understand 
that  comments  on  the  audit  should  be  sent 
•o  you  for  consideration.  We  would  like  to 

•  tfer  some  suggestions  to  you  regarding  the 
verall  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  Civilian 

Conservation  Center  program. 

First,  I  want  to  express  our  sincere  appre- 
riatlon  for  the  constructive  evaluation  which 
was  made  of  oiir  Cispus  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center.  We  regret  that  It  was 
not  possible  to  Inspect  some  of  our  other 
Centers,  .^s  expressed  In  our  April  5,  1968 
letter  to  Civil  Division  Assistant  Director 
Richard  W.  Kelley,  we  were  apprehensive 
•hat  only  one  Forest  Service  Center  out  of 
■ne  45  we  operate  would  not  give  a  repre- 
sentative picture  of  our  Civilian  Conserva- 
•'.on  Center  program.  This  apprehension 
.ippears  to  have  been  Justified  on  the  basis 
:  your  overall  findings  related  to  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers. 

The  purpose  of  your  evaluation  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  was  to  determine  Its  effec- 
•:veness  In  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
Lress.  The  Job  Corps  section  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  states,  "It's  purpose  is  to 
.issist  young  persons  who  need  and  can  ben- 
'  :it    from   an   unusually   Intensive  program, 

•  perated  In  a  group  setting  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable  and  productive  clt- 
l.^ens;  and  to  do  so  In  a  way  that  contrib- 
i;tes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of 
National,    State    and    community   resources. 

."  The  Act  states,  "enroUees  will  partici- 
pate In  Intensive  programs  of  education,  vo- 
cational training,  work  experience,  counsel- 
ing, and  other  activities.  .  .  ." 

We  have  reviewed  your  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  In  relation  to 
the  defined  purposes  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  We  would  like  to  discuss  the 
.".ndlngs  In  each  of  these  areas  and  offer 
■stiggestlons  toward  strengthening  the  report. 
A  highly  Important  factor  In  helping  dls- 
dvantaged  young  men  become  more  respon- 
ible.  employable,  and  productive  citizens  Is 
•0  bring  about  social  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment As  you  know,  the  population  we  serve 
'<re  from  poverty  backgrounds,  90  percent 
'chool  dropouts,  60  percent  from  broken  fam- 
ilies, 61  percent  functionally  Illiterate  on  en- 
rollment and  33  percent  with  records  of  Ju- 
'.enlle  delinquency.  About  one-third  of  the 
-taff  at  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  Is  en- 
gaged In  group  living  and  professional  coun- 
selling activities.  Attltudlnal  and  behavioral 
adjustment  In  Civilian  Conservation  Centers 


Is  relatively  rapid,  partly  because  the  Centers 
are  small  In  size,  the  staff  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  each  Corpsman  and  he  receives  Indi- 
vidualized attention.  Your  report  states  that 
"such  benefits  are  generally  Intangible,  how- 
ever, and  not  subject  to  precise  measure- 
ments". 

We  believe  your  evaluation  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  could  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  searching  out  Indices  of  such 
Intangible  benefits.  For  Instance,  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  Conservation  Centers  have  had 
little  problem  In  maintaining  Corpsman  dis- 
cipline and  Center  control  during  a  period 
when  youth  are  rioting  at  other  Institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Another  Index  of  so- 
cial adjustment  might  be  found  In  daU 
which  Indicates  that  Job  Corpsmen  have  a 
substantially  lower  arrest  rate  than  the 
average  youth  of  the  same  age.  Improvement 
In  self-confidence  which  Is  essential  to  moti- 
vation Is  readily  accomplished  at  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers  and  has  been  measured 
through  study. 

Basic  education  Is  a  highly  Important  facet 
of  the  youth  renewal  program  at  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers.  As  you  know,  the  as- 
signment policy  until  November,  1968  pro- 
vided that  enrollees  with  less  than  fifth 
grade  reading  ability  be  sent  to  Civilian  Con- 
servation Centers  and  the  upper  half  be  sent 
to  Men's  Urban  Centers.  During  1967  and 
1968,  about  two-thirds  of  the  new  enrollees 
at  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  were  read- 
ing at  or  below  the  third  grade  level  upon 
admission.  Your  finding  was  that  few  Corps- 
men  achieved  the  program  goals  established 
for  Conservation  Centers  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  about  seventh  grade  public  school 
level.  The  short  average  length-of-stay  was 
cited  as  one  factor  which  precluded  them 
from  advancing  to  the  desired  level. 

You  may  wish  to  update  your  data  on  edu- 
cation gains.  Latest  data  shows  average  read- 
ing gains  per  termlnee  to  be  2.8  levels  as  com- 
pared with  1.9  In  Fiscal  Year  1968.  Such  gains 
are  verified  by  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  Corresponding  Improvements  In  mathe- 
matics gains  have  been  experienced.  During 


this  time,  the  average  length-of-stay  in- 
creased from  6.3  months  to  6.1  months.  While 
we  are  still  working  to  increase  the  average 
length-of-stay  and  educational  gains,  the 
current  gains  can  be  considered  remarkable 
when  viewed  In  the  perspective  of  the  group 
of  low  educational  achievers  as.signed  to 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

The  Inference  that  emphasis  placed  on  ac- 
complishing work  projects  adversely  affected 
training  programs  and  the  Instance  cited  that 
Corpsmen  were  often  excused  from  academic 
courses  to  work  on  the  projects  :s  definitely 
not  representative  of  the  program  Training 
is  given  priority  over  work  ijroiect  accom- 
plishment. Beginning  readers  are  given  dally 
reading  instruction  both  during  the  educa- 
tion and  work  weeks. 

The  audit  report  puts  primary  emphasis  on 
the  vocational  training  and  work  experience 
aspect  of  the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
program.  In  this  activity  it  has  lindincs  and 
opinions  and  states  conclusions  which  are 
grossly  erroneous.  In  its  present  form  the  re- 
port presents  a  completely  Inaccurate  picture 
of  vocational  training  and  work  experience  in 
Forest  Service  Conservation  Centers.  It  por- 
trays work  skills  training  at  Conservation 
Centers  as  generally  projects  which  require 
the  use  of  the  most  basic  hand  tools  !=uch  as 
axes  and  shovels,  providing  only  limited 
marketable  skill  development  training.  This 
is  not  factual. 

We  have  made  nn  analysis  of  work  program 
accomplishment  reported  by  Forest  .Service 
Centers  in  FY  1968  which  in(:ludes  the  period 
of  the  audit.  Prom  this  reported  $12,085,000 
of  project  value.  S9.339.000  of  which  was  con- 
servation work,  we  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing breakdown  of  training  value: 


Training  value  ol 
l-rojecl 


uollar  value 
ct  project 


PercentBge 


High 59.<82.000 

Some 660.000 

Lilllt 1.943.000 

Total.  _ .  12,085.000 


79 


100 


Examples  of  high  training  value  projects  Include: 


Type  of  project 


Training  offered 


Oollar  value 


Road  construction  and  reconstruction Heavy  equipment  operation 

Bridge  construction  and  reconstruction Heavy    equipment    operation.'    masonry,  "caVpemry," 

.,  .  welding. 

Building  construction  and  reconstruction Carpentry  masonry  painting 

Recreation  facility  construction  and  reconstruction Carpentry]  masonry!  welding,  painting.. .i!^]!^;. "^i^] 


i2. 2 1 4,  000 
236.000 

3.109.000 
2,922.000 


Examples  of  projects  with  only  some  or  little  training  value  are: 


Type  of  project 


Training  ottered 


Dollar  value 


Soi  erosion  control Some  heavy  equipment  but  largely  l<and  labor 

Reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement.. Handtools.  [jov»er  saws 

Fence  construction -----.- Power  sa as   handtooisyand  lim'itefl  tieavv  equipment ' 

Landscaping  and  site  development   .... Limited  heavy  equipment,  tiandtoois.  and  masonry..' 


Jl€1.000 
220.000 
209.  LOO 
977  LOO 


Enrollees  are  initially  assigned  to  general 
work  projects  to  learn  work  habits,  to  provide 
time  for  them  to  make  a  selection  for  voca- 
tional training,  and  to  provide  time  to  raise 
their  reading  and  math  ability  so  they  can 
participate  In  higher  level  training. 

The  report  recognizes  that  the  May  2.  1968 
Job  Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  Pro- 
gram Task  Force  Report  revised  some  pro- 
gram concepts  and  policies  for  operation  of 
academic  and  vocational  training  programs 
at  Centers.  It  also  states  the  opinion  that 
Implementation  of  the  requirements  as  they 
relate  to  vocational  training  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  training  program.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  ten 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Issu- 
ance of  that  Task  Force  Report  the  program 
revisions  have  been  implemented.  Staff  voca- 
tional training  capabilities  have  been  ad- 
Justed,  the  work  program  revised  to  offer 
maximum  training  opportunities,  precise  and 


detailed  curriculums  provided  and  a  system 
for  documenting  performance  achievements 
of  Corpsmen  implemented.  We  have  not 
found  these  ))rogram  Improvements  to  in- 
crease Center  operatine  costs. 

Forest  Service  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ters have  a  well  defined  work  skills  training 
program  operatms  succesfully.  Tins  program 
provides  skills  training  to  the  apprentice 
level  In  the  occupations  of  carpentry.  :;eavy 
equipment  operation,  welding,  automotive 
service  mechanic,  bricklayer  L-.pprentice- 
cement  mason,  cook,  and  painter.  Training 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  ,'irranpe- 
ments  with  national  labor  vmions  :or  train- 
ing instruction  and  placement  assistance  for 
heavy  equipment  training  programs  at  two 
Centers,  carpentry  traiMng  programs  at  six 
Centers,  and  painter  irainina  proerams  at  20 
Centers.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Center 
training  program  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  teaching  work  skills  in  an  on-the-job 
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sltuaUon    which    makes    the    learned    skills 
easily  tranaterahle  Co  later  employment 

Two  ':)ther  points  miy  be  worth  consider- 
In?  which  relate  to  the  emphasis  the  report 
pUccs  on  the  vc>catlonal  trilnlng  ^-.imponent 
of  the  Job  Corps  program  The  first  .s  tlie 
flndlni?  cUed  in  the  report  that  only  25  per- 
cent of  working  termlnees  were  working  In 
areas  in  which  they  hid  received  tr.ilnln«[ 
and  75  percent  were  working  in  other  areas 
If  this  Is  so.  then  experience  would  Indicate 
that  social  adjustment  and  work  habits  may 
be  lit  least  as  important  as  vocational  train- 
ing. The  second  is  that  according  to  your 
sample  .ind  other  more  extensive  studies. 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  termlnees  are 
working  at  an  average  if  ibout  10  cenr^  per 
hour  less  than  Urban  Men's  Center  termlnees 
When  one  considers  that  the  top  half  of  the 
enroUees,  educationally  speaking,  have  been 
assigned  to  Urban  Centers  .*nd  the  lower  half 
to  Conservation  Centers.  It  Is  difficult  to  es- 
tablish that  one  program  is  more  succeisful 
than  the  other  In  the  area  of  making  Corps- 
men  employable. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  m  preparing  your  report  to  Con- 
gress   it.  possible    we    would   like   them   In- 
cluded ia  your  report 
Sincerely, 

Edw.^rd  P    Cvtrr. 

cnief 

US   Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC 
Mr   Henry  Eschwece, 

Aisuciatf'  Dir-Ttor  Ciiil  Dtiision  U  S  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofjice   Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Eschwece:  This  Department,  as 
;i  participant  in  the  Job  Corps  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center  Procram.  has  been  inform- 
ally advised  '.)f  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  CUnllan  Conser- 
vation Center  Program  contained  in  the 
draft  repor'  of  the  audit  of  the  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  On 
the  basis  of  the  information  nvallable  to  us. 
we  are  prompted  to  offer  the  following  com- 
ments m  the  belief  that  they  are  necessary 
to  a  full  and  fair  understanding  of  degree  to 
which  the  Program  has  achieved  success  In 
filling  Its  primary  purpose:  that  of  assisting 
young  men  to  become  more  responsible,  em- 
ployable and  productive  citizens  in  a  way 
that  contributes  to  the  development  of  Na- 
tional, State  and  community  resources. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  important  at  the  out- 
set to  understand  that  this  program  in  its 
conception,  and  as  It  has  existed  since  its 
inception,  has  been  essentially  a  research 
and  development  eflort.  one  which  is  di- 
rected toward  discovering  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  a  society  could  redeem  not 
only  its  lailure  to  a  segment  of  its  popula- 
tion—the uneducated,  unskilled,  underem- 
ployed young  men — but  also  to  redeem  the 
Individual  failures  of  the  members  of  that 
population.  It  has.  and  will  continue  to  have, 
an  orientation  and  an  urgency  not  found  in 
the  more  traditional  Federal,  Slate  and  local 
programs.  This  program  directs  Its  orienta- 
tion toward  a  human  resource  that  Is  multi- 
plying Itself  In  our  ghettos,  our  urban  and 
rural  areas  at  a  rate  that  far  exceeds  the 
availability  of  the  dollars  or  the  knfiwledge 
necessary  to  deal  with  it  As  such,  It  has 
incurred  the  relatively  higher  costs  that  are 
attendant  with  research  and  development 
programs.  We  believe  that  any  Judgments 
with  respect  to  program  costs  must  be 
viewed  in  this  light 

Further  we  believe  that  It  is  essential  in 
viewing  the  work  experience  aspects  of  the 
program  to  understand  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  element  of  our  population  that  has 
neither  the  aptitudes  nor  the  attitudes  that 
are  necessary  to  make  'hem  employable  We 
know  from  the  statistics  provided  to  us  by 
the  Office  of  E^conomic  Opportunity  that  up- 
wards of  60  '"  of  our  Corpsmen  come  from 
homes  where  the  head  of  the  household  Is 
unemployed,  nearly  40  :  come  from  families 
on    relief    Within    the   Conservation   Center 


Program,  we  are  concerned  with  icorfc  skilli 
and  attitudes  Tlie  report  stales  that  the 
work  experience  nspecls  of  our  program  call 
largely  for  the  use  of  common  labor  and 
basic  hand  tools  and  questions  whether  In- 
tensive vocational  training  can  be  provided. 
This  statement  Ignores  the  fact  th.it  highly 
complex  work  projects  offering  a  variety  of 
marketable  skills  are  being  conducted  in 
our  centers  We  want  u>  -sav  more  about  this. 
but  feel  It  is  essential  lit  this  point  to  draw 
your  attention  first  to  the  values  derived  in 
terms  of  Corpemen  attitudes  from  the  work 
experience  iispects  of  our  program.  We  be- 
lieve that  ■employablUty"  for  our  type  of 
enroUee  is  comprised  of  equal  parts  of  work 
skills  and  attitudes  that  are  most  readily 
acquired  through  the  actual  on-the-job 
training  it  Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 
Countless  potential  employees  have  told  us 
■give  us  a  boy  who  knows  what  it  Is  to  work 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  and  we  will  pro- 
vide the  additional  specialized  training 
necessary  so  that  he  can  hold  down  u  Job 
with  us  "  For  young  men  who  come  to  us 
from  backgrounds  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  relief  rolls,  a  realization  and  an  accept- 
ance of  what  It  means  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work  for  .'in  honest  wage  is  essential  Even  if 
our  program  was  largely  one  of  basic  hand 
tools  and  common  labor — which  it  Is  not — 
the  realization  and  acceptance  of  these 
values  which  take  place  In  our  Corpsmen  is 
of  Immeasurable  value  to  the  Nation 

More  specifically,  we  want  to  paint  out 
that  our  program  does  offer  meaningful  voca- 
tional tralnlnc  in  .skilled  areas  recognized  in. 
and  in  fact  based  on.  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Dict-.ona^y  of  Occupational  Titlf:<  for 
Automobile-service  mechanic.  carpenter 
(construction):  cook:  bricklayer-cement 
mason;  production  line  welder:  operating 
engineer  i  heavy  equipment  operator).  These 
training  standards  were  developed  with  the 
assistance,  cxiperalion  and  advice  of  the 
recognized  governing  bodies  of  the  trades  and 
crafts  involved  and  were  issued  with  their 
endorsement  At  the  present  time,  training  In 
■tutomotive  skills  is  offered  :n  23  of  our  PiO 
centers  with  a  procram  to  be  implemented  in 
3  additional  i-enters  by  July  1.  Carpentry 
skills  are  offered  In  '27  centers  with  3  addi- 
tlon.i  planned.  Bricklayer-cement  mason 
skllU  tre  offered  in  20  centers  with  4  addi- 
tions planned  Heavy  equipment  operator 
skills  .ire  offered  in  every  center  Welding 
skills  are  offered  in  19  centers  with  5  addi- 
tions planned.  Ctx-'klng  skills  are  offered  in  24 
centers  with  4  additions  planned. 

In  addition,  we  are  conducting  programs 
at  one  of  our  centers  in  cooperation  with  the 
Kentucky  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO.  and  we  have  re- 
cently Joined  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of 
America  in  offering  meaningful  vocational 
training  in  painting  skills  at  18  of  our  cen- 
ters. This  training  is  accomplished  through 
our  work  programs  which  provide  for  the 
leaching  of  work  skills  in  an  on-the-job 
situation.  The  work  projects  through  which 
the  skills  are  acquired  ore  directed  toward  the 
conservation  mission  of  each  of  the  Con- 
servation Agencies  and  are  reviewed  at  the 
Departmental  level  to  insure  that  they  pro- 
vide maximum  skill  exposure 

Thus,  while  acquiring  skills  In  an  occupa- 
tional area,  the  Corpsmen  contribute  to  the 
conservation  of  the  Natlon'.s  resources  and 
recreational  ureas  Ovir  analysis  of  the  work 
program  accomplishment  within  this  Depart- 
ment's centers  from  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram through  P'y  1969  Indicates  that  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  improvements  to  our 
natural  reiources  and  recreational  areas 
have  been  returned  to  the  public  through 
this  program  While  the  report  questions  the 
validity  of  the  appraised  values  within  the 
program,  we  believe  that  these  values  are 
objective  These  values  iire  determined  by 
hl^hly-quailtled  .iRency  ^lersonnel  who  are 
n  jI  directly  associated  with  the  Conservation 
Center  Program 


In  order  to  provide  the  Corpsmen  with  the 
complete  requirements  for  employablUty.  the 
academic  portion  of  the  program  is  equally 
as  impxjrtant  as  skills  and  attitude  training 
From  Its  Inception  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  educational  program  was  tailored  to 
remediate  the  needs  and  or  deficiencies  nf 
the  target  population  The  latest  data  indi- 
cates that  the  average  reading  gains  per 
terminee  Is  2  8  level.;  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. These  iialns  are  verified  by  the  Stan- 
ford .Achievement  tests  C^irrespondlng  im- 
provements m  matliematlcs  and  other  edu- 
cational areas  have  been  experienced,  rhesp 
improvements  are  considered  remarkable  i;i 
'.lew  of  the  low  educational  achievers  ri.s- 
signed  to  the  Conservation  Center  Program 

We  understand  that  the  Chief  of  the  US 
Forest  Service  has  also  written  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  report  We  have  endeavored  to 
present  additional  thoughts  for  your  con- 
sideration: however,  we  fully  subscribe  to 
the  comments  made  by  the  Forest  Service 

We  feel  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  Program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  believe  that 
It  Is  accomplishing  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  Congress.  We  hope  that  these  com- 
ments prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  prepar- 
ing your  report  to  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  Shooshan, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Programs 


THE  5-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  ESEA 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  mvrn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  call  some  per- 
tinent facts  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
with  recard  to  the  legislation  which  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  This  legislation. 
H.R.  514.  would  extend  the  Elementan- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  5- 
year  period 

The  House  will  shortly  have  to  act  on 
this  leR:slation.  and  these  facts  relate 
directly  to  the  impact  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  had.  is  havins,  and  will  continue 
to  have — on  the  vast  complex  of  educa- 
tional systems  throughout  the  Nation— 
an  educational  system  which  is  as  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  capable  as  any  in  the 
world 

It  IS  this  same  education  sy.stem  which 
we  hope  to  make  even  more  meaninsful 
to  every  individual  who  becomes  part  of 
it — at  the  State  level,  local  level,  in  the 
.school,  and  in  the  home — atid  the  Federal 
role  to  be  played  m  this  drama  is  a  verj- 
\1tal  and  siynificant  one.  The  Federal 
Government  has.  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  related  legislation, 
made  great  prot;ress  in  its  effort  to  come 
to  i:rips  with  a  problem  ignored  for  too 
lona; — that  IS,  becominR  a  very  active 
paitner  in  the  job  of  providing  adequate 
educational  assistance  to  our  State  and 
local  school  systems  throughout  the 
country. 

II  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
.some  of  my  colleagues  as  to  why  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
reixjrted  out  a  bill  which  extends  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  legis- 
lation for  5  additional  years,  I  would  like 
to  refer  them  to  the  list  of  witnesses 
who  have  testified  before  the  committee 
this  year  endorsing  the  provisions  of 
H.R.   514.   which,   among   other   things, 
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does  just  that.  Tliis  list  is  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  the  Nation's  school 
officials  from  State  and  local  systems,  the 
professional  educational  associations, 
and  many  others. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  E3e- 
mentarv'  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  related  leuislation  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  influential 
i)leces  of  educational  legislation  which 
any  Congress  has  enacted.  As  I  have 
stated  in  other  Record  inserts,  many 
.school  superintendents  attested  to  this 
fact  in  their  comments  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  legislation.  The  orig- 
inal act.  Public  Law  89-10,  and  the 
amendments  that  have  been  enacted  in 
subsequent  Congresses,  has  had  the  total 
effect  of  reaching  into  every  school  in 
the  country — making  possible  new  and 
needed  programs,  additional  facilities, 
more  qualified  personnel,  new  and  more 
sophisticated  equipment  and  materials, 
and  professional  guidance,  if  desired,  to 
assist  in  developing  new  programs  and 
curriculum. 

Tliese  people  traveled  to  Washington 
because  they  had  things  to  say  regarding 
the  programs  and  activities  under  the 
ESEA  which  were  of  importance  and 
value  with  their  States. 

The  meaning  and  impact  which  this 
legislation  has  had  can  best  be  under- 
.--tood  with  the  statement  that  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  on  this  legislation 
all  endorsed  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, so  that  they  may  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  wanted  views  from  every  geo- 
':!raphic  sector  of  the  country — as  well  as 
;.ll  the  various  interests  in  the  educa- 
tional community — I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  partial  listing  of  the 
people  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee— all  of  whom.  I  repeat,  asked  that 
the  legislation  which  so  vitally  affects 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
be  extended  for  5  years.  The  list  fol- 
lows; 

Dr.  Graham  Sullivan,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent of  Instruction.  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Don  Richardson.  District  Coordinator  of 
Compensatory  Education  Programs. 

Dr.  Tom  L«iwson.  Office  of  Superintendent 
:  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 

Henry  Boas,  Administrative  Analyst.  Los 
Anseles  School  District. 

Dr  William  Kottmeyer.  Superintendent  of 
'Schools.  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Stimbert.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Accompanied  by: 
Dv  O.  Z  Stephens.  Director  of  Research  and 
Publications;  Maurice  E.  Roach,  Director  of 
Federal  and  State  Projects. 

Dr  Mark  R.  Shedd,  Superintendent  of 
."-.  iiools.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  Supt..  Boston 
Public  Schools,  accompanied  by:  Mr.  Paul 
Kennedy,  Administrative  Asst.  to  the  Super- 
intendent; Mr.  Joseph  F.  Carey,  Director, 
Educational  Planning  Center:  Mr.  'Victor  A. 
Mclnnis.  Director,  Title  I  Progranu. 

Dr  Joseph  Manch,  Superintendent,  Buffalo 
Public  Schools,  accompanied  by:  Mr.  Claude 
n  Clapp.  .\sst.  Supt.  for  Finance  &  Research. 

Dr  Norman  Drachler.  Superintendent  of 
schools.  Detroit.  Michigan  accompanied  by: 
nr  Louis  Monacel.  Asst  Superintendent, 
Federal  k  State  Relations:  Dr.  William  Sim- 
mons. Deputy  Supt.,  Federal  &  State  Rela- 
•  Tils  for  Fiscal  Planning. 

Miss  Cora  Bomar,  Director,  Division  of  Ed- 


ucational Media,  State  Dcpt.  of  Pxiblic  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.C. 

Miss  Frances  Hatfield,  Supervisor  of  In- 
structional Materials.  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Broward  County,  Fla.  Broward  Co. 
Public  Schools,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

Miss  Ingrld  O.  Miller,  School  Library  Con- 
sultant. Independent  Schools  District  No. 
273,  Edlna,  Minn. 

Miss  Germalne  Krettek.  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director.  American  Library  Assn. 

Dr.  Paul  Brlggs,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  New  York  City. 

William  N.  Ryan,  Coordinator,  ES-70, 
Breathitt  County,  Bd.  of  Educ,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Austin  H.  Armltstead,  Chairman,  National 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant  Chil- 
dren, accompanied  by ;  Miss  Cassandra 
Stockburger.  Director,  Natl  Conimittee  on 
the  Educ.  of  Migrant  Children. 

James  R.  Dorland.  Associate  Executive 
Secretary,  National  Association  for  Public 
School  Adult  Education. 

Francis  D.  Murnaghan,  Jr..  President. 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  School  Conrmiission- 
ers,  also  representing  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

Mrs.  G.  Theodore  Mltau.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Independent 
School  District  No.  625,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmason,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Dr.  Richard  Ando,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Dr.  Gary  N.  Pottorff,  Vice  President.  Board 
of  Education,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

John  Wagner,  South  Bend  Community 
School  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Hazen  Schumacher,  Board  Member  and 
Past  President,  Board  of  Education,  Ann 
Arbor  Public  Schools,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Michael  Spicer,  Member  School  Board, 
Lawrence   Township,   Mercer   Co.,   N.J. 

Mr.  R  Wlnfield  Smith,  President,  National 
School  Boards  Association  and  Director  Up- 
per Perlkomen  Board  of  School  Directors, 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nielsen.  President.  Board  of 
Education,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Carnochan,  Chairman,  NEA 
Legislative  Commission,  Trenton,  N.J.,  ac- 
companied by:  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  NEA  Legislative  Commission 
and  NEA  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  :or 
Legislation  and  Federal  Relations,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mr.  David  Tankel,  Director,  ESEA  Title  I, 
Trenton  Public  Schools. 

Mrs.  Carol  Belt,  Art  Coordinator.  Trenton 
Public  Schools. 

Mr.  William  Raymond.  Director  ESEA  Title 
III,  Tempe  Elementary  School  District. 
Tempe,  Arizona. 

Mr.  G.  Warren  Phillips,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Valparaiso.  Indiana  and  Chairman. 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, Federal  Policy  and  Legislation  Com- 
mittee accompanied  by:  Mr.  James  Klr- 
patrlck,  Secretary.  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators;  Dr.  Harold  H.  Elb- 
Ung.  Superintendent,  Columbus  Public 
Schools.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  President,  League  of 
■Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  William  C.  Geer,  Executive  Secretary, 
The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Dr.  John  Melcher,  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent and  Director  of  the  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fred  Weintraub,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Leo 
Connor,  Superintendent,  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf,  New  York,  NY. 

E>r.  Maynard  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Boggs.  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs.  The  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children. 

Mr.  Irvln  P.  Schloss,  Legislative  Analyst, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 


Dr.  W.  H.  Moore,  Assocu-ite  Commissioner 
of  Federal  Programs.  ESEA.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas, 
accompanied  by;  Mr.  Jefl  D.  McGehee.  Chair- 
man, Arkansas  Advisory  Council  on  Policy. 

Dr.  James  F.  Redmond,  General  Superin- 
tendent. Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  accomp>anled  by:  Dr.  George 
Balling,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Fed- 
eral Relations  and  Dr.  Arthur  Lehne,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  Federal-State  Fund- 
ed Programs. 

Dr.  John  O'Neill.  President.  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Department 
of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audlology,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  accompanied  by:  Dr.  Kenneth 

0.  Johnson,   Executive   Secretary,   American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

Dr.  WlUiara  Simmons.  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Ralph  Hood.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Brunswick.  Georgia. 

Dr.  Bluford  Minor,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  Business  Manager,  City 
of  San  Diego  California. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hanks,  Superintendent.  Ysleta 
Public  Schools,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Dr.  Reld  Ross,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Fayettevllle.  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  George  Membrino,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Chlcopee.  Mass. 

Dr.  Edgar  Fuller.  Executive  Secretary, 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Nix,  Superintendent  of  Schools,        / 
Departn'.ent  of  Education.  Atlanta,  Georgia.       7 

Dr.  James  A.  Sensenbauch,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Georse  Thomas.  Director.  Extended 
School  Year  Prosram,  New  York  State  Dept. 
of  Education.  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Doyle,  .'^rea  Director,  New  Haven 
Public  Schools.  Hamdcn.  Conn. 

Mr.  Donald  Merryman.  Project  D. rector, 
Title  III  ESEA.  Board  of  Education.  Balti- 
more  County.   Upperco,   Maryland. 

Mr.    Harvey    Granite.    Administrator.   Title 

1,  Rochester   Public   Schools,    N.Y. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Snodderly,  Project  Director, 
Title  I  ESEA.  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore 
County.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Dr.  Richard  Vanhoose.  Superintendent, 
Jefferson  Co.  Public  Schools.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Johnson.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Research.  JelTerson  County  Public 
Schools.  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Rosengarden,  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Education,  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Jack  L.  Perlin,  Principal,  Wadsworth 
Elementary  School,   Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Leo  Lopez,  Chief  of  Bureau  Commu- 
nity Services  &  Migrant  Education.  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education.  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Mr.  Westry  Home.  Director,  Education 
Program  for  SeEisonal  and  Migrant  Families, 
New  Jersey  Slate  Dept.  of  Education,  TYen- 
ton,  N.J. 

Professor  Adalberto  Guerrero.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Dixon.  Director.  Division  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Reed  P.  Wahlquist,  Principal.  Kearns 
High  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  accom- 
panied by:  Dr.  Norman  D.  Riggs,  Assistant 
Principal,  Kearns  High  School;  Mr.  C. 
Michael  Ne'wman,  Director,  Project  I.D.E.A., 
Kearns  High  School. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Holt.  Superintendent.  South 
Bend  Community  Schools  Corporation.  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Morton  L.  Linder.  President,  Board  of 
School  Trustees,  South  Bend  Community 
School  Board,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Mr.  Julius  Truelson,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Fort  Worth  Independent  School 
District,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Klrbv.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mr.  Archie  P.  Simmons.  Administrative 
Assistant   and   Coordinator  of  Federal   Pro- 
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gramj.      Leflore     County      School      District. 
Oreenwood,  Mlaslaolppl 

Mr.  Julian  D  Prince.  Sr  ,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  McComb  Municipal  Separate 
School   District.   McComb    Mississippi 

Mr  Ray  Bracltett  Director  Title  I.  ESEA. 
Floyd  County  Schools,  Prestonsburg.  Ken- 
tucky 

Mr  Poster  Meade  Superintendent  Lewis 
County    Schix-ils,    Vanceburtf,    Kentucky 

Mr  Bueford  Rlsner.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bath  County.  OwlngsvUle.  Ken- 
tucky 

Mr  Charles  Strnub.  Jr  .  Superintendent 
of  Schonis.  Mason  County  Schools,  MaysvlUe. 
Kentuckv 

Very  Rev    Msgr    James  C    Donohue.  Ph  D 
Director.    Division    of    Elementary    and    Sec- 
ondary   Education.    United    States    Catholic 
Conference.   Washington    D  C 

Reverend  Louls  P  Oeneres.  Superintendent, 
Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

Reverend  Pranklln  E  Pltzpatrlck.  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Brooklvn 

Reverend  H;irold  J  Ide  .\ssl.st&nt  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  .\rc.hdloce8e  of  Mil- 
waukee.  Wisconsin 

Reverend  Emmet  Harrington.  Superintend- 
ent of  3chools.  .\rchdlocese  of  Portland. 
Oregon 

Rt  Rev  Msgr  Edward  T  Hughes.  Super- 
mterulent  for  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania 

-Mr  C  P  Callahan.  .Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Dloceee  of  San  Diego.  California 

V'erv  Rev  Msgr  Henry  Gardner.  Super- 
intendent for  .Archdiocese  of  Kansas  City. 
K.tiu>as 

Professor  James  V  Powell,  Elkhorn  City. 
Kentucky 

Dr  Ira  PoUey.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  State  Depanment  of  Education. 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Dr  Wilson  C  Riles.  Director  of  Compensa- 
tory Edui-ation.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Sacramento.  California. 

Raymond  A  Horn.  Director,  Division  of 
Federal  AssLstance,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr  Austin  Haddock.  Director.  Title  I, 
ESEA,  State  Department  of  Education,  Salem. 
Oregon 

Mr  Fred  Williams.  Coordinator  of  Title  I, 
ESE.\,  State  Department  of  Education. 
Franlcfort.  Kentucky. 

Dr  Alexander  J.  Plante.  Coordinator  of 
Title  I.  ESEA.  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dr  Joseph  Johnston,  Coordinator.  Title  I, 
ESEA,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Jack  Hanson.  Title  I  .Administrator. 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  St, 
Paul,  Minnesota 

Louis  .\  Dughl.  Assistant  Coordinator, 
Federal  .■Assistance  Programs,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

V.  P  Home,  Director,  Public  Relations, 
Kentucky  Education  Association.  Louisville. 
Kentucky 

Dr  Irving  Ratchlck,  Coordinator  of  Title  I. 
ESEA.  New  York  State  EducaUon  Depart- 
ment. .Albany,  New  York. 

Mr  Prank  N.  Brown,  Coordinator  of  Title 
I,  ESEA,  State  Department  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Noah  S.  Neace,  Coordinator  of  Title  I, 
ESEA,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Springfield,  Illinois. 

Mr  Frank  H  Vlttetow,  .Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  State  and 
Federal  Relations,  Department  of  Education, 
The  Commonwealth  oi  Kentucky,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky 


CRISIS  IN  THE  LUMBER  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  lo  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 


tend  his   reniark-s,   and   to   Include   ex- 
traneous mattt-r  ' 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
last  year,  California  was  proud  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  another  gem  for 
its  .string  of  .superlative  national  parks. 
Now  we  want  to  do  more  about  meeting 
the  Nations  nef-d  for  wood  for  new 
homes  at  a  rtnisonable  cost  Also,  what 
I  aril  suggesting  today.  I  hope  will  shed 
some  light  on  the  current  lumber  price 
situation  and  offer  .some  constructive 
suggestions  that  will  lead  to  a  .stabiliza- 
tion of  lumber  prices  throughout  the  Na- 
tion 

At  the  outset  let  me  say,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  now  demonstrate  that  we 
can  house  our  trrowlng  population  while 
we  pre.serve  and  enjoy  our  new  Redwood 
National  Park.  Information  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  shows  that 
this  can  be  done  if  the  Congress  meets 
its  responsibilities  to  assure  .sound  man- 
agement of  our  national  forests.  The  in- 
formation to  which  I  refer  is  a  state- 
ment presented  in  December  of  last  year 
by  Mr  Paul  E  Neff  at  the  Western  For- 
estry' and  Conservation  Association 
meeting  in  San  Francisco:  a  copy  of 
which  is  offered  herewith  for  the  Record. 
Mr  Neff's  statement,  in  my  judgment, 
suggests  .specific  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing the  harvest  of  commercial  tim- 
ber from  that  area  located  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Humboldt.  Del  Norte,  and  Men- 
docino which  are  contiguous  to  the  site 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia It  provides  .some  of  the  details 
not  available  in  the  Forest  Service's 
statement  made  earlier  this  week  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  NefT  {x)ints  out  that, 
with  the  addition  of  just  12  employees, 
the  Forest  Service  could  increase  the  an- 
nual cut  in  three  national  forests  by 
more  than  73  million  board  feet.  This 
timber  would  come  from  the  salvage  of 
dead  trees  that  are  normally  lost  to  use 
and  can  be  reached  now  without  major 
road  construction 

With  the  completion  of  needed  access 
roads,  the.se  three  forests  could  provide 
each  year  more  than  400  million  board 
feet  of  mortality  .salvat;e.  This  timber, 
alone,  would  accommodate  the  building 
of  more  than  40.000  new  homes  each 
year' 

Such  timber  losses  as  we  are  now 
expe.nencinj,'  are  intolerable  and  our  per- 
formance as  the  custodians  of  this  great 
renewable  natural  resource  leaves  much 
to  be  de.sired.  For  this  reason,  I  believe 
the  Congress  .should  promptly  give  the 
Forest  Service  the  tools  it  ne«ds  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  this  lumber  into 
the  construction  of  homes. 

Over  the  years,  we  who  represent  ma- 
jor tlmt)er  regions  have  been  urging  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  accel- 
erate the  Fore.st  Service  access  road  de- 
velopment program  to  permit  intensified 
timber  harvest  and  forest  management 
programs  to  iio  forward  .As  a  member  of 
the  House  Roads  Subcomm^lttee.  I  can 
report  that  my  colleagues  have  supported 
our  request  to  the  $170  million  level,  as 
recommended  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
the  required  amount. 

Regrettably,  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  the  Appropriations  Committee 


funded  only  $100  million  toward  this 
goal  I  was  also  the  principal  author  of 
the  log  export  restriction  bill  that  ulti- 
mately cleared  the  90th  Congress  as  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  i 
-say  this  only  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  those  of  us  familiar  with  forestry 
and  lumber  products,  have  done  even-- 
thlng  possible  to  alleviate  the  log  sup- 
ply problem  which  is  partially  respon 
sible  for  the  excessively  high  lumber 
prices.  Had  our  recommendations  been 
followed  fully.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  this  problem  today. 

For  .several  years,  however,  the  for- 
est products  industry  and  the  economy 
of  most  lumber  regions  have  been  in  a 
very  depressed  condition — it's  either 
•feast  or  famine."  Many  are  jast  nn-.v 
recovering  from  .some  verj'  lean  year.^. 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  small 
mill  owners  and  lumber  operations.  Now 
for  the  first  time  In  years,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  recover  following  a  lona 
period  of  adjiLstment. 

We  can  now  look  forward,  I  believe, 
to  a  leveling  off  of  lumber  prices  and 
this,  of  course,  will  greatly  benefit  ev- 
eiTone  concerned. 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  do  everything 
possible  to  avoid  a  decline  in  our  lumber 
economy  at  this  crucial  time. 

In  .summarj-,  our  goal  must  be: 

First,  to  construct  more  forest  access 
roads : 

Second,  to  institute  better  forest  man- 
agement practices  on  public  lands:  and 

Third,  to  create  and  maintain  firm 
and  stable  timber  prices. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  the  tight  lumber  prices  of  the  pa.st 
have  contributed  to  the  tight  money 
policies  of  the  present. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  adequately  house 
its  fjeople.  supply  the  jobs  needed  in 
forested  areas,  and  properly  manage  our 
national  forests — we.  in  the  Congress, 
must  first  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  forest  roads  and  other  forest 
management  practices  and,  secondly,  de- 
velop a  long-range  method  of  finance 
and  funding  for  the  managers  of  our  na- 
tional forests  that  is  sound,  feasible, 
and  certain  to  yield  the  revenues  needed 
to  constitute  an  "investment"  in  th:s 
great  natural  resource. 

The  statement  mentioned  follows: 
Timber   Mortality  :    Federal    Procrams   .^no 

ExPECTTD  Results.  Limitations  and  Oi'por- 

rrNTTiES 

.A  high  proportion  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  In  Federal  Ownership  In  the  West  sup- 
ports mature  or  overmature  timber.  Such 
stands  characteristically  have  higher  mor- 
tality rates  in  merchantable  stems  th.in 
young  growth.  Unless  preventive  measures 
are  carried  out  on  a  current  basis,  high 
mortality  rates  will  continue  until  such  time 
as  the  old  growth  stands  are  liquidated,  in 
some  cases  over  60  years  hence. 

One  of  the  first  steps  In  reducing  pest  im- 
pacts Is  detection  Finding  where  the  insects 
and  diseases  are  before  they  become  epidemic 
By  recognizing  potential  outbreaks  early  they 
often  can  be  suppressed  through  timber  sales 
or  by  cultural  manipulation.  Detection  Is  .i 
continuing  job  by  State,  private  and  Federal 
foreet  entomologists  and  pathologists  cover- 
ing all  forested  lands  of  all  ownerships. 

Evaluation  surveys  are  made  to  appraise 
the  significance  of  outbreaks  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  t>e  allowed  to  run 
their   normal  course  unchecked  or  whether 


direct  suppression  nieasures  should  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  outbreak  to  an  endemic 
level. 

Detection  and  evaluation  surveys  are  va- 
ried; moKt  are  a  combination  of  aerial  sur- 
veys followed  by  ground  checks.  Detection 
;ind  evaluation  surveys  are  continually  being 
refined.  There  have  been  a  considerable  num- 
iier  of  changes  in  recent  years  through  the 
development  of  aerial  photo  techniques,  bark 
X-ray  .md  electronic  data  processing.  There 
are  other  Improvements  on  the  drawing 
board.  In  a  tew  years  through  sensor  tech- 
niques. It  may  become  possible  to  detect  sick 
trees  before  there  are  any  outward  symptoms. 

The  prevention  of  Insect  and  disease  out- 
breaks through  sUvlcultural  and  biological 
practices  will  become  more  Important  In  re- 
ducing pest  Impacts  as  we  develop  fully 
managed  forests.  Miller  and  Keen,  years  ago, 
pointed  out  In  USDA  Pub.  rSOO  that  "All 
results  from  applied  control  indicate  that 
the  killing  of  beetles,  no  matter  by  what 
method,  has  only  a  limited  effect  In  reducing 
tree  mortality.  The  trend  of  epidemics  is 
only  temporarily  altered  by  direct  control 
measures  " 

Present  Inventory  statistics  are  Inadequate 
:•■>  accurately  pinpoint  the  total  annual  losses 
to  mortality.  Neither  are  accurate  data  avail- 
able as  to  the  exact  amount  of  current  mor- 
tality salvaged  each  year.  Forest  Service  rec- 
ords combine  the  timber  cut  as  salvage  with 
other  unregulated  material  cut.  Including 
thinnings  and  species  such  as  lodgepole  pine 
that  have  not  had  a  dependable  market 
in  the  past. 

Up  to  now  the  available  supply  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber  sold  In  California  has 
exceeded  utilization.  Not  until  fiscal  year 
1966  was  the  utilization  of  National  Forest 
timber  equal  to  the  allowable  cut.  Between 
1962  and  1968.  the  back  log  of  uncut  timber 
climbed  rapidly.  The  present  back  log  Is 
•wo  and  one-half  times  the  allowable  cut. 
Forest  Service  emphasis  has  been  aimed  at 
marketing  large  quantities  of  timber  to  pro- 
\lde  the  timber  Industry  the  opportunity 
to  cut  at  allowable  cut  levels. 

It  now  appears  that  this  aim  has  been 
tchleved  and  interest  In  additional  supplies 
of  timber  Including  mortality  salvage  will 
be  stronger.  In  Region  6.  the  volume  of 
timber  under  contract  is  much  less  In  pro- 
portion to  the  annual  allowable  cut.  Conse- 
quently a  more  vigorous  salvage  program 
has  been  under  way  in  recent  years. 

The  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  committed  to  sell 
available  unregulated  material.  Including 
.salvage,  to  the  extent  funds  will  permit  and 
market  demands  can  utilize  It. 

Funds  and  man-power  for  sale  prepara- 
tion have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  mar- 
ket all  of  the  material  available  from  federal 
timber  lands.  Perhaps  they  never  will  be. 
This  has  necessitated  the  establlsbment  of 
priorities  In  programming  of  the  various 
categories  of  timber  products.  These  priori- 
ties for  federal  ownerships  In  the  west  are: 

1.  Market  Insect  epidemic  losses  and  fire 
salvageable  material. 

2.  Market  the  regulated  cut.  Tbia  would 
include  intermediate  cutting  where  such 
rutting  is  Included  In  the  allowable  cut. 
(Sluslaw  In  R-6) 

3  Market  thinnings  in  locations  where 
small-log  harvesting  has  become  an  estab- 
lished practice. 

4.  Market  dead  and  down  salvage  material. 

5.  Market  thinnings  in  new  areas. 
Large    catastrophic    losses    from    Insects, 

wind,  floods  and  fires  have  generally  been 
successfully  salvaged  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lated sale  program  by  regular  operators.  For 
example,  the  Douglas-fir  bark  beetle  attack 
following  the  Christmas  floods  of  1964  in 
California  was  estimated  to  have  kUled  about 
a  billion  board  feet  during  19M  and  1967. 
By  the  end  of  1968  close  to  SOOMM  board  feet 


win  have  been  sold.  Most  of  the  remainder  Is 
Inaccessible  and  may  not  be  salvaged. 

The  Columbus  Day  windstorm  In  1963 
damaged  2.1  billion  feet  of  timber  on  the 
National  Forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
A  good  part  of  this  was  salvaged,  over  1.8 
billion  feet. 

The  normal  annual  mortality,  scattered 
throughout  the  forest  areas,  Is  another  mat- 
ter. Such  mortality  results  in  light  volumes 
per  acre  and  may  or  may  not  be  attractive 
from  a  logging  standpoint.  This  depends 
upon  Its  accessibility,  the  economics  of  re- 
moval, the  availability  of  timber  from  regular 
sales,  and  the  availability  of  operators  with 
small,  highly  mobile  equipment  needed  to 
operate  scattered  salvage  shows. 

The  three  Douglas-fir  Forests  in  north- 
western California,  Six  Rivers,  Shasta- 
Trinity  and  Klamath  have  studied  their 
mortality  salvage  situation.  The  situation  on 
these  Forests  is  Illustrative  of  what  might 
be  expected  on  other  Region  Five  Forests. 

Current  inventories  show  the  unregulated 
cutting  objectives  for  these  three  Forests  to 
be  28  million  board  feet.  The  average  un- 
reg^ilated  volume  cut  for  the  last  three  fiscal 
years  Is  9  million  board  feet. 

New  Inventories  and  allowable  cuts  are  In 
process  on  all  three  of  these  Forests.  These 
will  produce  drastically  better  figures  than 
we  now  have  to  work  with. 

As  an  interim  step,  pending  completion  of 
additional  new  inventory  data,  salvage  op- 
portunities have  been  classified  Into  three 
accessibility  categories  and  tabulated  below: 


Annual  volume,  mm.  board  feet, 
by  accessibility  category 


Forest 


Six  Rivers .._ 9.0  2.0  160.0 

Klamath.. 7.b  25.0  32.5 

Shasta-Trinity 20.0  10.0  UO.  0 

Total 36.5  37.0 


332.5 


Category  1  Is  that  dead  and  down  saw- 
timber  which  is  currently  accessible  without 
construction  of  specified  or  permanent  roads. 

Category  2  is  reasonably  accessible  with 
the  construction  of  additional  specified  roads 
by  timber  purchasers,  Including  normal 
amounts  of  supplemental  funding. 

Category  3  Is  Inaccessible  and  would  re- 
qtUre  major  government  construction. 

Categories  1  and  2  can  be  looked  upon  as 
an  opportunity  for  Increasing  salvage  sales 
during  the  next  10  years.  Category  3  Is  con- 
sidered completely  Impractical  during  the 
next  10  years. 

Manning  and  financing  for  an  accelerated 
salvage  program.  Including  categories  1  and 
2  would  require  these  Increases : 


Forest 

Funds  M 
dollars 

Ceilings 
man-years 

Six  Rivers 

Klamath 

Shasta-Trinity 

5« 

172 

158 

2 
4 
6 

Total 

388 

12 

In  addition,  it  Is  Impractical  to  believe 
that  the  above  Increases  would  result  In 
selling  the  full  additional  volvime  unless  the 
regular  sale  program  Is  fully  financed.  For 
example,  during  the  past  tbree  fiscal  years 
all  Region  5  FHjrests  have  been  financed  to 
sell,  on  the  average  68MM  board  feet  of  un- 
regulated material.  However,  they  were  only 
given  82  percent  of  the  finances  needed  to  sell 
the  regular  program.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  reduce  the  regular  program  since  more 
volume  in  more  desirable  sales  can  be  pre- 
pared per  dollar  than  ts  the  case  with  unregu- 
lated sales.  Also,  the  allowable  regulated  cut 
Is  considered  the  first  priority  commitment 


to  sell,  therefore,  underfinanclng  the  regular 
program  has  tended  to  reduce  accomplish- 
ment in  the  unregulated  program. 

Long  run  plans  for  the  future  place  major 
emphasis  on  establishing  Intermediate  cut- 
ting in  all  merchantable  sized  stands  that 
are  accessible  each  decade.  This  will  Include 
category  1  and  2  and  gradually  extend  to 
category  3.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  approach  and  a  salvage  sale  approach  Is 
that  it  Is  designed  to  remove  In  addition  to 
accumulated  dead  and  down  trees  those  live 
trees  that  are  expected  to  die  wlthlng  10  years. 
The  major  Improvement  expected  is  three 
fold.  First,  very  much  more  attractive  sales 
will  result,  including  heavier  cut  volumes 
per  acre  and  better  average  quality  timber. 
Second,  by  removing  anticipated  mortality 
actual  future  mortality  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Third,  some  relief  from  competition 
win  occur  in  the  remaining  trees  Improving 
their  general  thrift  and  resistance  to  insects 
and  diseases. 

Implementation  of  this  program  Is  under- 
way on  the  Six  Rivers  and  Klamath  Forests 
In  the  recalculation  of  allowable  cut.  This  Is 
a  necessary  first  step  since  such  a  program 
win  Influence  the  yield  from  regeneration 
cutting. 

Provisions  for  increased  funding  and  man- 
power is  a  key  second  step  and  remains  yet 
to  be  answered. 

Let  me  conclude  by  outlining  what  we  need 
to  do  In  California: 

A.  Continue  and  Improve  insect  detection 
and  evaluation  surveys. 

B.  Develop  a  large  operational  intermediate 
cutting  program,  tending  each  accessible 
commercial  forest  area  on  the  National  For- 
ests including  landscape  management  units 
at  least  once  each  10  years.  By  this,  I  mean 

( 1 )  thinning  In  young  stands  to  Improve 
thrift  and  resistance  to  Insects  and  diseases. 

(2)  In  old  growth  Douglas-fir  stands,  we 
need  to  take  live  high  risk  trees  In  addition 
to  dead  and  down  to  reduce  or  prevent  mor- 
tality while  the  stand's  turn  for  harvest 
approaches.  i3)  In  intervening  areas  between 
release  groups  in  the  Sierras,  we  need  to  take 
out  high  risk  as  well  as  dead  and  down  trees 
so  that  mortality  Is  reduced  during  the  nec- 
essary Intervals  between  major  sUvlcultural 
treatments. 

C.  We  need  a  financing  and  man  power 
program  that  will  consistently  make  it  pos- 
sible to  plan  for  and  put  crews  In  the  field 
to  prepare  and  administer  such  an  Inter- 
mediate program.  Preparatory  work  must 
often  begin  three  years  ahead  of  sale  date. 
We  can't  start  and  stop  Intermittently  if  the 
Intermediate  program  is  to  become  a  part  of 
our  standard  timber  program. 

D.  To  make  intermediate  cutting  a  stand- 
ard operational  part  of  our  timber  program, 
we  need  to  include  this  kind  of  cutting  in 
our  allowable  cut  statements  and  five-year 
action  plans.  We  are  working  on  such  calcu- 
lations on  the  Six  Rivers  and  Klamath  Forests 
now. 

E.  We  also  need  to  develop  logging  methods 
for  this  practice  with  Industry.  Additional 
highly  mobile  tractor  and  cable  skidding  will 
be  needed.  We  need  to  perfect  equipment 
capable  of  harvesting  intermediate  cuts  on 
very  steep  slopes. 

Both  the  timber  Industry  and  the  Federal 
timber  selling  agencies  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  from  such  a  program.  To  be  most 
successful  a  good  bit  of  cooperation  will  be 
needed. 

LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R,  Fordi,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (ai  the  request  of  Mr. 
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ALBf  RT  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofHcial 
business. 

Mr  f^sH  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRD',  indefinitely,  on  account  of 
death  :n  family. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  followinK  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  k-ranted  to: 

Mr  PrciNSKi.  today,  fur  30  minutes;  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho  i  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter   i 

Mr  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr    M.'CHEi..  for  .•:iO  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CoNTE.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  QriE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Tlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia  >  to  ad- 
dif^s  th^House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  rpmarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter-  > 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Shipley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Raricic  in  four  instances. 
Mr   Garmatz. 

Mr  DoRN  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Johnson  of  California 

Mr     CiALLAHHER 

Mr  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr    Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Kee 

Mr   Pepper  m  two  instances. 

Mr   Taylor 

Mr  Baring 

Mr   Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F-^ir.HAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Hkbert 

Mr   Philbin  in  four  Instances. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  714  .\n  act  to  designate  the  Ventj>.na 
Wilderness.  Los  Padres  N.itlonal  Forest.  In 
tlie  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr  .McCoRMACK  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Bi-RKE  of  Massachusetts  I  to  extend 
his  remarks  following  the  statement  by 
Mr  BfRKE  of  .Massachusetts. 

Mr  Keith  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  .McCormack. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

.Mr.  Saylor  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  -I'xtraneous  .matter 

Mr  Don  H.  Clausen. 

.Mr  Yates  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  connection  writh  special  order 
of  -Mr.  Pelly. 

The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)   and  to 
include  extraneous  matter- 
Mr.  Halpern. 

-Mr  Mailliard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Harsha. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  MoFTON 

Mr  QiiE 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr  .Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  .Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  .Mc-CLt'RE 

Mr    ESHLEMAN. 

-Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  CoRnovA. 

■The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Daniel  of  Virgima)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

.Mr   Eraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr  FtrLTON  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

.Mr    DiNGELL 

Mr    Gonzalez  in   three   instances. 

Mr  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Jones  of  .\labama. 

Mr  Jarman  m  two  instances. 


ENROLLEL^    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  .Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  8508  .An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  .\ct 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  .Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn! 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.', 
under  Us  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  .March  31.  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIl-E  COMMUNICATTONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

629  .\  commun:c.it:r.n  from  the  Pre.sldent 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  .ijnend- 
ment^  to  the  budgets  and  proposed  supple- 
mental -ipproprlatlons  for  fiscal  years  1969 
and  1970  iH  Doc  No  91-94);  to'the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

630  .\  !etter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  .Administration  for  '  .Medical 
care,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  haj  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  further  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  .31  USC  666);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

631  .\  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  withdrawing  a 
previous  recommendation  for  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  plati- 
num from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stocltpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

632.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 


portation, transmltung  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United  Sutes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  preparing  and  transporting  to  his  home  or 
place  of  Interment  the  remains  of  a  Federal 
employee  who  dies  while  performing  official 
duties  in  Alaslca  or  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  .\Ir    BRASCO 
HR  9599    A   bli:   to  provide   for  the  redis- 
tribution of   unused  quota  numbers;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  9600  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  .Mr  BROWN  of  California: 
HR  9601  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  .Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .Mr   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R  9602    A  bill  to  authorize  the  flUlng  of 
vacant  positions  m  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  .Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  9603    .\  bill   to  amend  "title  XVIII  cf 
the  Social  Security  .Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder  to  an  individual 
on    account    of    posthospltal    extended-care 
services;    to    the    Committee    on    Wavs    and 
.Means 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND: 
HR  9604    A     bill     to     amend     the     Public 
Health  Service  .Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
grants  for  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  such  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  P'orelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr    CUNNINGHAM: 
HR  9605.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  al- 
lowance   for   certain   motor   vehicle    mainte- 
nance employees  In   the  postal  field  .service: 
to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H  R  9606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unu.sed  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  UEVINE 
HR  9607    A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
states  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR.  9608.  A   bli;   to  amend   the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  safeguard  consumers 
In  connection  with  trading  stamp  practices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H  R  9609.  A  bill   to  provide   for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett.   .Mr.    Nix,    and    Mr.    Btbne   of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
HR  9610.  A    bill    for    the    elimination    of 
health  dangers  to  coal  miners  resulting  from 
the   Inhalation   of   coal   dust:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  9611.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety 
conditions  of  persons  working  In  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  FRASER: 
HR  9612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  single  persons  who  have 
attained  age  30  and  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Means. 
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By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tenneaeee: 
H.R.  9613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  9614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  -Mr.  HALEY  (by  request): 
HR.  9615.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  Montana,  lor 
certain  lands  embraced  within  the  present 
lx>undaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
for  the  validation  of  titles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
HR,  9616.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  their  auxiliaries  the  rates 
of  postage  on  second-  and  third-class  bulk 
mailings  applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R  9617  A  bin  to  give  farmers  an  addi- 
tional month  in  which  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax 
by  filing  an  Income  tax  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  declaration  Is  re- 
cjulred;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR  9618.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  9619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reais- 
tribution  of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  KOCH 
H  R.  9620     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R  9621.    .A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to   $1,200   the   personal   Income   tax  exemp- 
tions of  a   taxpayer   ( including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and   blindness ) ;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R  9622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■  .An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
iOid  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
liours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R  9623.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  R.  9624.  A  bill  to  amend  cliapter  44  of 
tiiie  18.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv- 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  9625.  A  bill  to  permit  the  President 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  yield- 
ing  not  more   than   5  percent  per   annum; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  9626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1965  to  base  the  amount  of 
an    educational   opportunity    grant   on    the 
student's  expenses  for  tuition  and  books,  to 
Increase    the    maximtim    annual    grant    -to 
$2,000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Laljor. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  9627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 


"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon '.  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  9628,  A  bill  to  amend  the  net  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon",  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  9629.  A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond   its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant   Marine  and   Fisheries 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  9630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  post- 
al  service,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H.R.  9631.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  9632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  an  additional 
period  of  amnesty  during  wtiich  certain  fire- 
arms may  be  registered  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  9633.  A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural  pro- 
duction, to  provide  a  transitional   program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  iby  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  9634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration program  of  sharing  specialized  med- 
ical resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  9635.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  presump- 
tions applicable  to.  and  the  rates  of.  disabil- 
ity compensation  in  the  case  of  peacetime 
and  wartime  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  9636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemei:i  m  and  around 
Korea  as  Is  presently  provlrtcd  for  those  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Commltiee  fn  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  9637.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner   of    Education    to    make    grants    to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  for  the  conduct  oi 
special  educational   programs  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  dntgs,  and  for  other 
related   educational   purposes;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BOLLING : 
H.R.  9638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Missouri:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DENNIS: 
H.R.  9639.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  Indianapolis  Division 
of  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana  also  shall 
be  held  at  Richmond.  Ind..  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  9640.  A  bni  to  prohibit  political  influ- 
ence with  respect   to  appointments,  promo- 
tions,  assignments,   transfers,   and   designa- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the 
laws  governing  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters,  and  for   other   purposes;    to   t'ne  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  9641.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
rate  of  travel  allowance  for  postal  employees 
assigned  to  road  duty,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to   the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  ECKHARDT: 
HR.  9642  .A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to  whom  Federal  payments  iiiay  be  made 
vmder  the  program  of  aid  to  families  wiUi 
dependent  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

Bv  Mr  FARBSTEIN; 
H  R.  9643  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency family  loan  program  ivs  a  national  em- 
phasis program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  ihy  request  i  : 
H.R.  9644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
life  imprisonment  shall  be  the  maximum 
criminal  penalty  lor  certain  oftenses.  to  in- 
crease the  criminal  penalties  for  unauthor- 
ized diversion  ol  special  nuclear  materia!  and 
related  ofTenses,  and  for  c  ther  purposes:  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy 

H.R.  9645.  .A  bill  to  amend  section  170  '  f 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  if  1954.  as  amended. 
,a\6.  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Lnercy. 

H  R.  9646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  182  rf 
the  Atomic  Enentv  Act  of  1954.  ;!S  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R,  9647.  A  bill  U)  amend  the  .Atomic 
Eneruy  Act  of  1J54.  as  amended,  to  tilminate 
the  requirement  for  a  flndinf:  of  practical 
value  and  abolish  the  distinction  between 
commercial  licenses  tor  facilities  :ind  certain 
research  and  developmem  licenses  for  facili- 
ties, and  for  othtr  purvioses;  to  the  Joint 
Ccmmittec  en  .Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.&648    A   bill    to   amend   chapter   18   of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  .as  amended, 
a.id  r-r  Gthc-  purpcEC.-;   to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  9649.  .A   bill    to   amend   the   Merchant 
Marine  .Act,  1936.  to  encouraee  --hipbuildine. 
:.nd  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Mar.ne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  9650.  A  Oil;  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance   benefits    thereunder    for    any    iiidi- 
•.  idual    who    ih    blind    and    iias    at    least    s.x 
quarters  cf  coverat'e.  and  for  other  purposes; 
:  )  the  Committee  on  Way.-;  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  McCLURE: 
H.R.  C'651    A   bill   to   provide   a   i-nechanism 
lor  equitable  adjustments  in  the  price  of  pold. 
and   for  other  purposes:    to  the   Committee 
on  Bankinc  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  ; 
H.R.  9(552.  A  bill  to  increase  the  jyeni^.ltics 
for  the  illeiial  use  or  possession  of  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MYERS : 
H.R.  9653.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  .Act   to   provide   for  cost-oi- 
iiving   increases   in   benefits,   to   increase   the 
minimum  survivor's  benefit,  and  to  liberalize 
the   retirement   test;    to   the   Committee   on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H,R.9654,  ,V  bill  to  authorize  subsistence, 
without    charge,    to    certain    air    evacuation 
patients:     to     the     Committee     on     .Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    QUIE    (for    himself,    Mr.    As- 
PINALL.   Mr.   DE  i-K   G.^Rz.\.   Mr.    H.\N- 
SEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN,    Mr.    SisK.    Mr.    SxrcKEY.    Mr, 
TE.\Gt.-E  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Zwach  )  : 
H  R.  9655.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  producers 
to     finance     a     nationally     coordinat^ed     re- 
search  and    promotion   program   to   lmpro\%- 
their  competitive  position  and  expand  their 
markets    for    honey;    to    the   Committee    en 
.Agriculture 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida   ifor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gibbons i   (by  request  (  : 
H.R.    9656.    A    bill    to    provide    :or    orderly 
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•.rad<?  :n  fresh  fruits  and  vetfetables.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  ComrtUttee  on  Ways 
arid  Mf-anx 

Hv  Mr  TTERNAN 
H  R  9H57  A  bin  to  amend  title  39  United 
EitAtes  C  )de.  to  provide  dddltlmal  free  let- 
ter mall  and  air  rranaportatlun  mailing  prl- 
vlle<?es  for  certAln  members  )f  the  CS 
Armed  Forces,  and  f.;ir  jther  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

Bv  Mr   WALDIE 
H  R     J658     A    bill    to   direct    -.he   .Secretary 
-jt  the  Interior   to  take   certain  actions    and 
malte   m    investigation   and   study,    with    re- 
spect  'o  driliing  rtnd   oil   prodvictlon   under 
leases  issued   pursuant   to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental  Shelf   Lands   Act;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Bv  Mr   \V^^ITE 
H  R    J659    A   bill   to  amend   title  I  of  the 
Land    md    Water   Conserv^itlon    f\:nd    Act   of 
1865     us   amended,   and   for   other   purposes: 
to   the  Committee  oa   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs 

HR  9660  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  eliminate 
the  4-day  waltlntc  period  applicable  to  slck- 
r.esa  benefits  during  an  individual  s  second 
'•r  -.ub^equent  retcistration  perl'Xl  within 
any  tsefle'ttt  year  and  to  waive  the  T-day 
waiting  perlxl  applicable  to  slcknesa  bene- 
fits during  .in  '.ndlvlduals  tlrst  such  perl  xl 
where  -.Icknesa  and  any  required  waiting 
period)  began  m  the  preceding  benefit  year; 
to  *he  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By      Mr      KOCH      >  f:'r      himself.     Mr 
Adams.    Mr     Brasco,   Mr     Bl-rton   of 
CaMfornla.  Mr.  Dingei.l    Mr    Frasct. 
Mr     Halpern,    Mr     Hathawat.    Mr 
Helstoski     Mr     Kyros.    Mr.    Mikva. 
Mr    Ottisger.   Mr    Reis,  Mr    Rtrss. 
Mr     StiiEfER.    Mr     .Symington.    Mr 
TiERNAN   nnd  Mr   Waldiei 
HH      (661     A    bill    to    establish    ,tn    urban 
niass    transportation    trust    fund,    and    for 
other  pvirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM 
H  J    Res.   607.   Joint   resolution   to   declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  resp>ect 
to  its  territorial  sea:    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   HALPERN 
HJ    Res    608    Join  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and    direct    the   Federal   Trade    Commia- 
.sion   to   :onduct  a  comprehensive   investlija- 
tion  of   unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the 
home   improvement   Indtatry.    to  expand    its 
enforcement  activities  m  this  area,  and  for 
other  purposes,    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   HORTON 
H  J    Res.  609    Joint  resolution  consenting 
to    the    Susq'.iehanna    River    Basin    ri>mpact. 
enacting  the  same  into  :aw  thereby  malclng 
the    United   States   a   signatory    party,   mak- 


ing   certain    reservations    on    tiehalf    of    the 
United  States,  and   for  related   purposes;    to 
the  CommUt.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   JACOBS 
H  J  Res  610    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.iniendnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nlt- 
ed   States   to  provide  for  a  national  prefer- 
ential   primary   election   to  ."ieleet  candidates 
for  the  office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident ivnd  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  (xjpular 
\.ote  of  the  people  of   the   United  States,    to 
the    Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  EILBERO: 
H  Con   Hes    188.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United    States    should    begin    to    reduce    Its 
mliltary    involvement    In    Vietnam:     to    the 
Corumlttee  nn  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    OTTINOER 
H.  Con  Res      189      Concurrent     resolution 
that    It    13    the    ^ense    of    Congress    that    the 
United    States    should    begin    to    reduce    Its 
military    involvement    in    Vietnam,    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Bv  Mr  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
H  C')n  Res  190  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  courage  :)f  Apollo  8  astro- 
nauts and  the  appropriateness  of  their  ex- 
pressions of  faith  In  Almighty  Ood  on  their 
moon-clrcllng  mission,  and  encouraging 
•he  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
.Vatlonal  .Aeronautics  and  Space  .■\dmlnis- 
tration  to  allow  siniilur  freedoms  on  future 
space  Qlgbts:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CLEVEL.\ND: 
H.  Res  34^       Resolution      esUbllshlng      a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   MOSS  ( for  himself.  .Mr   Albert. 

.Mr   Mitis   .Mr   Rivers.  Mr   Holifield. 

.Mr    .Madde.v    Mr    Morgan.  Mr.  Price 

of  Illinois.  .Mr    Dcla.ney.  .Mr    .\spin- 

ALL.     Mr      Hay3.     .Mr      Flood,     Mr. 

Friedel.    Mr    Edmondson,    .Mr    Din- 

L.ELL.   Mr    SisK.   Mr    Dent,   Mr    Mc- 

F^LL.   Mr     Ullma.n    .Mrs    Hansen  of 

Washington,  Mr    OHara.  .Mr.  Smith 

of    Iowa.    Mr     MATsr.NAGA.    and   Mr 

Pepper i : 

H    Res.  350    Resolution  to  create  a  Select 

Committee   on   the   Bureau   of   the   Budget; 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ME.MORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

94  By  Mr  .ALBERT  .Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  i>f  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
repeal  all  recently  passed  legislation  which 
restricts  the  constitutional  right  of  a  citizen 
to  keep  and  bear  arms:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


95  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  interest  rate  of  Federal  moneys 
utilized  for  water-related  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

96  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  oil  Im- 
ports: to  the  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and 
.Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BARING: 
H  R  9662    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephat 
Ahlng,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H  R  9663    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Port   Allen,   La  ;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H  R  9664    A    bill    to   provide   for    the    ad- 
vancement In  grade  of  a  certain  officer  In  the 
US   Air  Force  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  .Armed  Services 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  9665.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Angero 
and  Theophllos  Kampertdes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  PEPPER 
H  R.  9666    .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Toshl- 
yukl  Ando;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  9667  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique  G 
Balart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9668  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Domenlcale:  to  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR  9669  A  bll!  for  the  relief  of  Enzlo 
Enrico  Bertoldl,  his  wife.  Teresa  Bertoldl.  and 
their  (laughter,  Maria  Bertoldl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9670    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
La  Placa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr  RODINO: 
HR  9671    A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Daniel 
Brower:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HOONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9672    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Infantino   and   son.   Giovanni    Infantlno;    to 
the  Committee  in  the  Judiciary 
By  .Mr  TIERNAN: 
H  R  9673    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Tal 
Chung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

83  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  relative 
to  the  narcotics  and  drugs  traffic  at  the 
Mexican  border,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs 


SENATE— r/fi/r.s(/a£/,  March  27,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L 
R.  Elson.  D.D ,  oCTered  the  following 
prayer 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
world  about  us.  and  for  chat  deeper  world 
withm  Ui  which  Thou  hast  made  for  Thy 
habitation.  Remove  from  our  lives  all 
that  corrupts  or  tarnishes  the  divine 
image  or  that  is  alien  to  Thee,  may  Thy 
spirit  indwell  and  reign  over  us. 

We  thank  Thee  that  once  in  the  man 
of  Nazareth  Thou  didst  enter  our  fleet- 


ing life  and  make  the  pilgrimage  in  hu- 
man flesh  from  the  manner  to  the  cross 
;ind  beyond  And  by  Him  and  through 
Him  we  know  the  way  we  ought  to  jour- 
ney Grant  us  then  a  measure  of  His  spir- 
it that  we  may  think  as  He  thought,  work 
as  He  worked,  live  as  He  lived,  .';erve  as  He 
served,  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 
In  His  name  we  pray   .^men. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  26.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  today,  March  27.  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
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(S.  1058)  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovemment. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,   MARCH   31,    1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next,  March  31,  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
iournment  of  the  Senate,  following  the 

lose  of  business  today  until  noon  on 
Monday,  March  31.  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  it  be  ordered 
that  such  messages  be  referred  to  the 
.ippropriate  committees. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 

ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


.\UTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTITEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
lurnment  of  the  Senate,  following  the 
vlose  of  business  today   until  noon  on 
Monday,  March  31.  1969,  all  committees 
:  e  authorized  to  file  their  reports,  in- 
luding   minority,    supplemental,    addi- 
•  .on&l,  and  individual  views. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
■ction,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Walter  C.  Sauer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
ExxKjrt-Import    Bank     of     the     United 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination   is  confiimed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Hanna,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Ad- 
niinistrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Nevius  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Nils  A.  Boe.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut  to  be 
lieutenant  general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
di-y  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE 
THE 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON 
SECRETARY'S        DESK— IN 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  .sun- 
dry nominations  m  the  Marine  Corps 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's  de.sk. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the.se  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H,R,  337'i  to  increase 
the  maximum  rate  of  per  ciicm  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  8508)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
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of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  H  R.  337  >  to  increase  the 
maximum  rate  of  per  diem  allowance 
for  employees  of  the  Government  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT   OF   TITLE 
5.   L^ITED  STATES  CODE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmlttini?  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  authori/e  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  preparing  and 
transporting  to  his  home  or  place  of  In- 
terment the  remains  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  dies  while  [)erformink{  official 
duties  ih  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes!  which  with  an  accompanying 
paper'  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  tele:;ram  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  mfornung  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  liad  signed  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution J9  of  that  legislature,  recom- 
mending the  confirmation  of  Charles 
Meacham  as  Commissioner  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  tmanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
Bv  Mr  PERCY 
S  1701  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitations 
un  the  rates  of  Interest  or  inveatment  yield 
on  Qovernment  savings  bonds:  to  the  Com- 
miuee  ■  ^n  Finance. 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Perct  when  he  in- 
'roduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vinder 
ti  .separate  heading,  i 
Bv  Mr  CASE 
S     1702     A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Nicola 
Oalotto. 

3  1703  A  bin  for  the  relief  nf  Rosa  Plnta- 
bona;    and 

S.    1704.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Ulllan 
Blazzo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  ALLEN     for  himself,  Mr    East- 
land, and  Mr    McCt-CLLANi 
S    1705.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dlssemlna- 
tlua    through    Interstate    commerce    or    the 
malls  of  material  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  jf  eighteen  years,  and  to  restrict  the 
exhibltii,.[i   iif  mijvies  >-'r  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Allen  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  ALLEN  (  for  himself.  Mr.  Oold- 
WATF.R.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Fannin.  Mr  OrRNiY,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr  Mansfifld.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr.  MrNOT.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr  -Sparkman.  Mr  Stevens.  Mr 
T^LMAIK;E,  Mr  Thvumono.  Mr 
TowEB.  Mr.  Williams  'if  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) 
3.   1706    A  bill   to  strengthen  the  antlob- 


icenlty  laws  In  order  to  protect  minors 
against  the  distribution  or  sale  of  obscene 
materials  through  the  malls  or  interstate 
commerce,  to  establl.sh  the  Division  of  Ob- 
scenity Control  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlrUry 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Allen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .tppear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  JACKSON 
S  1707  .^  bill  to  est.ibll.sh  .i  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    .Mr     JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr    Magnisoni 
3   1708    A  bill  to  iimend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and    Water   Conservatlun    Fund   Act   nt    1965 
I  78  Stat    897 1 .  iind  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee   un   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ;ippear  un- 
der a  s»parate  heading  ) 
By  .Mr    .MONDALE : 
.S   1709.  A  bill  f.jr  the  relief  of  Dr    Shean- 
Mlng   Liu,    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

S  1710  A  bill  to  doo»t«  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth  Indian  Reser- 
vatliin.  some  submarglnnl  lands  of  the 
LTnued  States,  and  to  make  such  lands  parts 
of  the  reservation  involved,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .\ffalr3 

I  See  the  remarlcs  of  .Mr  Mo.ndale  when  he 
introduced  the  List  abme-nientloned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading 
By  Mr  TYDINOS: 
S  1711.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position  of 
court  executive  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr   SYKUNOTON  i  for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  Eacleton  i  : 
S.  1712.  A  hUl  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  lor  the 
Western    District   of   Missouri,    to    the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Symington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  1 
By  Mr  CRANSTON 
S  1713.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Florentine 
.\dona.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  JACKSON 
3  1714  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
I'lated  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
beueflts  tor  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Ouard.  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  .^rmed  Services 

By    Mr     DYRD   of    West   Virginia    1  f or 

.Mr.    Mi>NTOYA  I 

S  1715  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kong  Wing 
Slk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  .separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH    (for  himself  and 
Mr    Byrd  of  West  Virginia) 

S  1718.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
LSiistance  to  States  to  enable  them  to  pay 
compensation  to  certain  disabled  individuals 
who.  as  a  result  of  their  employment  In  the 
coal  mining  Industry,  suffer  from  pneumo- 
coniosis and  who  are  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  any  workmen's  compensa- 
tion !aw;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pribllc  Welfare 

By  Mr    YARBOROUOH 

S  1717  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  8600  to 
$1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  'Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
hllndness».   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

•  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborouoh  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .ippear 
under  a  ^parate  heading  ) 


By  .Mr   HANSEN 

S,  1718  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  city  of  Cheyenne  Wyo  ,  ui  cerUiln  re.1l 
property  of  the  United  states  heretofore  do- 
nated to  the  llnlted  State's  by  such  city;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr     HATFIEU3    (for   himself   and 
Mr  TvDlN(;si 

S  1719  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attorney.-;' 
fees  to  defendants  In  actions  by  the  I'nlted 
States  for  the  condemnation  of  real  property 
after  determination  of  the  amount  of  Ju.«t 
compensation,  or  ,'ifter  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  I'nlted  Stat<'s,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
a  ry . 

I  -See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr   Hatfield  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der n  separate  he.idlng  ) 
By  .Mr   FONG 

S  1720  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  m  order  to  authorize  cer- 
tain reduced-r.ite  transportiition  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  21  ye.irs  of  age  or  younger; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  he,idlne  1 

By  Mr   BROOKE: 

S  1721  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  ad- 
justment of  tobacco  production  and  market- 
ing, to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

S  1722  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nam  Minh 
Doan  Bouchard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Brooke  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appiear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  INOUYE 

S,  1723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Van  Sin  Po, 
Tsang  Kwal  Yau,  Ling  Shlng.  Yung  Wah  Hap, 
and  LI  Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  .Mr   ERVIN 
S.  1724  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hussaln  I 
Saba,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Sablha  R.  Saba;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


S.  1701— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RAISE  I.VTEREST  RATES  ON 
US.  SA\'TNGS  BONDS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing proposed  legislation  today  to 
rai.se  the  Interest  rates  on  savings  bonds 
to  reflect  actual  market  rates  of  Interest 

.Millions  of  .Americans  have  Invested  in 
savings  bonds  over  the  years  in  the  faith 
that  the  Government  would  deal  fairly 
with  them.  This  faith  has  been  betrayed 
in  recent  years  as  Inflation  has  driven 
the  cost  of  living  up  above  the  4'4-per- 
cent  yield  of  series  E  savings  bonds.  In- 
flation was  at  a  4.5-percent  rate  in  1968: 
thus,  a  savings  bond  holder  failed  to  even 
match  the  cost-of-living  increase  by  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent.  The  larger  in- 
vestor who  can  afford  to  invest  in  units 
of  SI. 000  can  avoid  this  problem  as  the 
Treasury  will  pay  competitive  market 
rates  of  interest  for  his  money.  The  in- 
vestor in  savings  bonds  is  actually  losing 
money  at  current  rates  of  interest. 

Prc-^ent  rates  of  interest  on  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  are  clearly  unfair.  They  are 
not  good  investments.  Their  interest  yield 
should  be  raised.  By  depositing  funds  in 
.savings  and  loan  associations,  an  In- 
vestor can  obtain  A'^\  percent  to  5 '4  per- 
cent or  even  more  in  some  cases. 

An  investor  with  over  $1,000  can  buy 
3-month  Treasury  bills  which  currently 
have  more  than  a  6-percent  return.  Or 
he  can  invest  In  Federal  Agencies  bills 
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which  last  week  returned  a  yield  of  6.38 

percent. 

The  increase  in  "E  '  bond  interest  rate 
last  year  from  4.15  percent  to  4.25  per- 
cent docs  not  in  any  way  compensate  for 
the  rapid  increase  in  inflation  which 
erodes  lho.se  yields. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  interest  rates  on  savings  bonds  at 
a  level  consistent  with  market  rates  of 
interest.  The  small  investor  should  no 
longer  be  asked  to  lose  money  on  his 
Government  Investments  but  should  be 
able  to  obtain  interest  yields  more  com- 
merLsurate  with  those  who  have  larger 
sums  to  place  in  other  investments. 

Many  business  leaders  have  informed 
me  they  have  pangs  of  conscience  In 
trying  to  persuade  their  employees  to 
buy  savings  bonds  as  they  know  they  are 
asking  their  employees  to  put  money  in 
an  uncompetitive  investment. 

Many  Americans  have  invested  in  sav- 
ings bonds  as  a  convenient  way  to  save 
with  the  faith  that  their  investment 
would  remain  sound.  Let  us  help  keep 
these  investments  sound  by  raising  inter- 
est  rates  on  series  E  savings  bonds  to  a 
fair  market  level. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1701'  to  remove  the  limi- 
tations on  the  rates  of  Interest  or  invest- 
ment yield  on  Government  savings 
bonds,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S  1705   AND  S    1706— INTRODUCTION 
OF  .ANTIOBSCENITY  BILLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills  de- 
.'ii.uned  to  further  protect  minors  against 
the  harmful  effects  stemming  from  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  obscene  materials 
through  the  mails  and  by  means  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

Before  introducing  these  bills  it  may 
be  helpful  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
;>ioblem  to  which  the  bills  are  addressed. 
In  this  connection  we  need  to  recognize 
t:ie  macnitude  of  the  problem  and  clearly 
understand  the  harmful  consequences 
•.'.  hlch  flow  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
.1  serious  nationwide  problem  represented 
by  an  uninhibited  trafiQc  in  smut  con- 
ducted by  unscrupulous  individuals.  This 
traffic  utilizes  mail  and  the  instruments 
ot  interstate  commerce  to  invade  the  pri- 
\  acy  of  homes  with  unwanted,  obnoxious, 
obscene  materials.  This  traffic  has  in- 
Tuded  into  small  towns  and  hamlets  and 
iven  public  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Much  of  this  traffic  involves  high 
.-chool  students  and  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said 
that  it  amounts  to  "a  wholesale  invasion 
>f  .Americas  schoolyards  and  play- 
mounds"  In  support  of  that  conclusion, 
L'S.  postal  officials  estimate  that  over 
S500  million  worth  of  obscene  material  is 
.sold  to  youth  through  the  mail  each  year. 

Mr  President,  these  facts  indicate  the 
maunitude  of  the  problem.  Now  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  harmful  effects 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
this  unrestrained  traffic  in  .smut  and 
obscenity. 


In  the  March  1968  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

The  publication  and  sale  of  obscene  ma- 
terial Is  big  business  in  America  today  .  .  . 
It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
harm  to  impressionable  teenagers  and  to 
assess  the  volume  of  sex  crimes  attributable 
to  pornography,  but  Its  influence  is  exten- 
sive. 

Sexual  violence  Is  Incre.aslng  nt  an  alarm- 
ing pace.  Many  parents  are  deeply  concerned 
about  conditions  which  Involve  young  boys 
and  girls  In  sex  parties  and  Illicit  relations 
.  .  .  Pornography  In  all  Its  forms,  is  one 
major  cause  of  sex  crimes,  sexual  abbera- 
tions  and  perversions. 

Substantial  evidence  is  available  to  in- 
dicate a  direct  relationship  between  the 
shocking  increase  in  youthful  crime  and 
violence  and  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  volume  of  traffic  in  pornography. 
The  effects  are  measurable  in  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  youth  in  serious 
crimes  such  as  criminal  homicide,  forci- 
ble rape,  robbei-y,  aggravated  assault, 
burglary,  larceny,  and  automobile  theft. 
There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Federal,  State,  and  local  anti- 
obscenity  laws  are  in  a  large  measure  in- 
effective due  to  current  disarray  and  un- 
certainly in  the  law  occasioned  by  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  area  of 
antiobscenity  legislation.  State  legisla- 
tures do  not  know,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  not  stated  with  an  essential 
degree  of  certainty,  what  legislative  reg- 
ulations of  the  trade  will  be  permitted. 
Obviously,  something  less  than  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  exists  among  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

However,  since  obscenity  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  and  since  Congress  has  an 
unquestioned  power  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  this  area,  and  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  interstate  commerce  and 
use  of  U.S.  mail,  there  would  seem  to  be 
compelling  reasons  for  Congress  to  take 
the  initiative  and  tackle  the  problem.  We 
can  enact  legislation  consistent  with 
Supreme  Court  standards  to  the  extent 
that  such  standards  can  be  ascertained 
and  we  can  also  go  on  record  with  an 
expression  of  unequivocal  intent  to  sup- 
press illegal  traffic  in  obscenity. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy created  by  Congress  last  year  can 
contribute  much  information  and  opin- 
ion of  value  to  Congress.  Its  investiga- 
tions, presentations  of  fact,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  will  doubtless 
prove  helpful  when  completed  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  some  time  in  1970. 
We  believe,  however,  that  creation  of 
the  Commission  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  equivalent  to  a  moratorium  or  a  cease- 
fire in  the  war  waged  against  this  evil. 
To  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  at  this 
time  a  clear-cut  indication  by  Congress 
of  a  determination  to  eradicate  this  pox 
on  the  body  politic  would  provide  the 
Commission  with  needed  guidance  and 
encouragement.  Certainly  a  refinement 
of  existing  Federal  antiobscenity  laws 
is  needed  and  will  prove  helpful  to  law- 
enforcement  personnel  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels.  More  importantly,  con- 
gressional concern  for  evil  influence's  of 
obscene  materials  upon  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  cannot,  in  my  .nidtiment.  safely 
be  .-shelved  or  postponed  until  1970  or 
1971. 


Mr.  President,  with  the  above  consid- 
erations in  mind,  I  now  introduce  the 
first  of  two  antiobscenity  bills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S.  1705  >  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
semination throueh  interstate  commerce 
or  the  mails  of  materials  harmful  to  per- 
sons under  the  aee  of  18  years,  and  to 
restrict  the  exhibition  of  movies  or  other 
presentations  harmful  to  such  persons, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allen  i  for  himself,  Mr. 
E.'^STL.AND.  and  Mr.  McClellan  i  .  was  re- 
reived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT, 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  5171  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of 
the  Third  District  of  Florida,  with  40 
cosponsors.  This  bill  is  patterned  after 
a  New  York  State  statute,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  uphelfl-  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Ginsberg  v. 
United  States  i383  U.S.  629 ». 

In  substance  this  bill  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  knowingly  to  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  deliver  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  through  mails  certain  materials 
to  minors.  The  bill  states  with  clarity 
and  preciseness  the  nature  of  proscribed 
materials  and  sets  forth  legal  criteria 
for  judging  the  harmfulness  of  such  ma- 
terial. The  criteria  provided  has  been 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ginsberg  case. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  courts  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction to  review  any  factual  determina- 
tion made  in  Federal  di&tnct  courts  on 
the  question  of  materials  considered 
harmful  to  minors. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  briefly  comment  on  the 
last  provision.  I  personally  believe  that 
Congress  has  the  power,  in  proper  cases, 
to  limit  or  exclude  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
jurisdiction  as  it  relates  to  the  proce- 
dural right  to  review  on  appeal  deter- 
minations of  factual  i'^sues  made  in 
State  and  in  Federal  district  courts. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
genuine  need  for  Congress  to  impose 
such  limitations  in  cases  involving  issues 
arising  from  enforcement  of  State  and 
local  laws  against  obscenity  and  in  other 
areas  involving  the  exercise  of  police 
powers  of  State  .eovernments. 

In  summary.  I  wholeheartedly  c-.giee 
that  the  jurisdictional  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill  is  valid  and  an  appro- 
priate exercise  of  power  by  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealing  v,  ith 
Federal  laws  and  not  State  laws  and 
while  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  lim- 
iting appellate  jurisdiction  in  this  case, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  added  precaution  represented  by  the 
jurisdictional  provision.  Moreover,  v.e 
are  concerned  that  a  confront.Ttion  oil 
the  jurisdictional  issue  might  needlessly 
jeopardize  adequate  consideration  of  the 
main  features  of  the  bill. 

Tliese  considerations  are  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  second  ;intiobscenity 
bill  which  I  now  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  Senators  Goldvv.ater.  Ben- 
nett. Cook.  Dole,  F.»nnin,  Gurney.  H.'in- 
SEN.  Mansfield.  McClellan.  Mundt. 
Randolph,     Sparkman,     Stevens.     T.al- 
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MADCE,   TiirRMONn.  Tower.   Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Yocnc  of  North  Dakota. 
Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S  1706  >  to  strengthen  the 
antlot)scenity  laws  in  order  to  protect 
minors  agamst  the  di.stnbution  or  sale 
of  obscene  materials  through  the  malls 
or  interstate  commerce,  to  establish  the 
Division  of  Obscenity  Control  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses  mtroduced  by  Mr  Allen  i  for  lum- 
self  and  other  Senators  i.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  it-s  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  second  bill.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, retains  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  first  bill.  However,  it  deletes  the 
procedural  provision  relating  to  appel- 
late jun.>diction  This  important  deletion 
Is  not  the  only  difference  between  the 
bills.  The  bill  now  under  consideration 
supplements  the  first  in  ."^everal  other  im- 
portant particulars.  For  one  thing  we  be- 
lieve that  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  problem  suggests  the  desirability  of 
extraordinary  law  enforcement  efforts 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  suggest 
the  need  for  "war  on  ubscenity"  to  be 
conducted  with  the  same  fervor  and  same 
degree  of  Executive  concern  as  demon- 
strated in  the    war  on  poverty  " 

With  tins  last  object  in  mind,  the  in- 
stant bill  establishes  a  Division  of  Ob- 
scenity Control  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Tlie  Division  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administration  of 
Federal  antiobsccnity  statutes  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  it  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility tor  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  administration  of  their 
laws  relating  to  the  illegal  trade  in  ob- 
scene matter.  In  addition  the  Division 
shall  conduct  nationwide  education  and 
information  programs  an  obscenity  and 
Its  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  of  existing  anti- 
obscenity  laws.  We  have  the  know-how. 
the  intelligence,  and  the  resources  to 
stamp  out  this  monstrous  evil  in  our 
midst.  What  is  needed  is  a  determina- 
tion, a  commitment,  a  marshaling  of 
resources  and  talents  under  competent 
leadership  and  supervision  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Obscenity  contemplated  by  the 
last-mentioned  provision. 

There  are  other  differences  in  the  re- 
vised bill  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  scope  of  the 
criminal  provisions.  The  revised  version 
inci tides  a  provrsion  designed  to  reach 
individuals  who  might  lamt.  publish, 
create,  or  manulactme  proscribed  mute- 
rials  harmful  to  inmors  and  it  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  mailing  certain 
materials  which  might  be  harmful  to 
minors.  Among  other  things,  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  requires  a  signed  re- 
ceipt indicating  the  age  of  the  addressee 
IS  a  condition  of  delivery  by  the  Post 
Office. 

Provisions  are  also  included  in  this  bill 
to  recognize  an  exception  for  materials 
disseminated  to  persons  or  institutions 
having  scientific,  educational,  or  other 
special  justifications  for  possession  of 
sucli  material  and  a  provision  which  de- 


fines the  term  "interstate  commerce  '  as 
used  for  purjxjses  of  this  iaw  These  are 
major  differences  There  are  also  minor 
differences  of  a  nature  designed  to  meet 
what  we  consider  to  be  valid  technical 
objections  to  the  first  bill 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  the  bills 
under  discussion  fonn  the  basis  for  ef- 
fecting a  compromi.se  which  hopefully 
can  gather  support  sufficient  for  enact- 
ment of  a  new  law  in  this  area.  We  are 
encouraged  m  this  belief  by  reason  of 
the  long  standing  and  continuing  con- 
cern of  the  Senate  with  the  problem  of 
obscenity  and  by  reason  of  the  careful 
study  already  mven  the  subject  by  many 
Senators  Furthermore,  we  believe  that 
support  of  the  instant  bill  may  be  sig- 
nificant not  only  as  a  refiection  of  geo- 
graphic representation  indicating  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  problem  but  also  as 
an  indication  of  a  general  desire  to  rec- 
oncile differences  in  approaches  and  to 
hammer  out  a  new  antiob.scenity  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  GoLDWATERt  hfus  been  most 
generous  with  helpful  suggestions  and 
encouragement  in  preparation  of  the  re- 
nsed  bill.  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
him  lor  his  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  worthy  cause  of  providing  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold  water.* 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  .so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Gqldwater  is  as 
follows : 

Today  Senator  ."Ulen  and  I.  together  with 
17  other  Senators,  offer  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve this  country  needs  and  demands  lu 
order  to  protect  our  youth  from  the  degrad- 
ing, outrageous  flltli  which  is  being  sent 
through  the  mails  and  other  channels  of 
Interstate  commerce 

In  short,  our  bill  will  make  It  unlawful  to 
pander  obscene  materials  through  the  malls 
or  interst.ite  commerce  to  children  or  to  pro- 
duce such  materials  knowing  or  Intending 
they  will  be  so  disseminated  to  children. 
Further,  it  will  place  all  Federal  enforce- 
ment powers  regarding  obscenity  into  one 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  a  national  men.oce.  To  me  the 
present  situation  represents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  American  people.  The 
exposure  of  minors  to  the  kind  of  trash  that 
15  being  sent  through  the  malls  and  other 
means  of  commerce  can  only  result  In  the 
impairment  of  the  ethical  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  our  youth. 

.■\s  r.ir  as  the  citizens  of  my  State  are  con- 
cerned, tijere  must  be  prompt  and  effective 
action  taken  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment to  stop  the  purveying  of  obscenity  to 
minors  There  is  sometlilng  terribly  WTi.'ng  m 
this  land,  when  in  a  blngle  mornings  mail 
I  have  received  as  many  as  sU  letters  from 
parents  and  concerned  citizens  of  my  Suite 
Who  plead  that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate 
the  unsolicited  smut  being  sent  to  their 
homes  through  the  mall. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  Is  one  de- 
cisive action  we  can  t.ike  to  answer  the 
American  public — and  that  \-,  to  pass  a  strung 
new  law  aimed  squarely  at  the  protection  of 
minors.  Strangely  enough,  there  Is  no  such 
law  now  on  the  books. 

There  l.s  no  question  that  the  Government 
has  an  interest  and  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  our  children.  To  this  end  our 
bill  has  been  prepored  with  deliberation.  We 
realize  the  measure  must  be  strong  to  suc- 


ceed in  Its  purpose  But  at  the  same  time  r. 
must  be  s.ifegviarded  against  the  attacks  cf 
those  knee-jerk  civil  libertarUoLs  who  will 
.see  nii)re  social  value  In  the  output  of  smut- 
inakers  than  In  the  protection  of  minors  from 
exposure  to  materials  which  are  undermin- 
ing to  their  normal  development 

Mr  President,  every  effort  has  "been  made 
to  make  this  measure  Constitutional.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  offered  a 
guide  In  a  recent  decision  upholding  a  statute 
of  New  York  State  designed  to  proti-ol  minor.- 
from  obscene  matter.  This  ca.so.  Oinsbcrg  \ 
New  York.  390  US  629  I  1 968  i  has  served  a,-, 
an  aid  In  framing  our  bill  Also,  the  bill  Is 
patterned  after  the  provisions  of  a  revised 
law  adopted  by  Congress  only  sixteen  month.> 
ago  for  the  District  of  Columbia  i  D  C.  Code 
22  2001 ) .  Thus,  most  of  the  provisions  of  our 
bill  have  already  been  tested  and  approved  In 
the  courts  and  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
one  feature  of  the  bill  which  we  believe  is 
original  and  Is  hkely  to  offer  a  very  practical 
means  to  prevent  obscene  materials  from 
reaching  children.  Due  to  the  problem  that 
some  persons  will  be  able  to  evade  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law  because  of  the  difficulty  cf 
proving  that  thev  knowingly  sent  obscenity 
to  a  child,  we  determined  that  some  of  the 
burden  should  be  shifted  to  tne  purveyors  o: 
nith  to  keep  their  trash  out  of  the  hands  of 
minors.  Therefore,  otir  bill  includes  the  re- 
quirement that  any  publisher  or  seller  who 
knows  or  has  rea.sonable  cause  to  know  that 
any  matter  which  he  intends  to  mail  i.s  ob- 
scene and  liarmful  to  minors  mu.st  Indicate 
on  the  cover  of  i;ach  mall  that  t.'ie  (.ontents 
are  harmful  If  exposed  to  minors.  This  provl- 
-iion  further  requires  that  any  matter  sen- 
through  the  mails  which  shows' such  an  Indi- 
cation shall  not  be  delivered  unle.ss  the  post- 
man obtains  a  receipt  bigiied  by  an  adult. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  no  penalty  Intllctea 
on  the  mailman  In  case  he  should  make  a 
mistake. 

But  the  purveyor  of  filth  will  be  guilty  i; 
he  sends  prohibited  material  through  the 
malls  In  unmarked  containers  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  sender  does  use  the  required 
Indication,  the  matter  will  not  be  delivered 
Indiscriminately  to  whomever  opens  the  mail 
first,  but  will  only  be  handed  over  In  person 
by  the  mailman  to  an  adult. 

Hopefully,  any  adult  receiving  such  ma- 
terial— which  likely  was  unsolicited  in  the 
first  place — will  destroy  It.  At  the  very  least, 
he  will  be  able  to  keep  it  away  from  any 
minors  In  his  family.  As  a  further  step,  he 
will  be  In  a  position  to  notify  his  post  offlcc 
that  all  mall  with  .such  a  marking  is  objec- 
tionable and  should  not  be  delivered  at  all 
to  his  residence.  I  should  point  out  that 
nothing  In  this  provision  will  m:ike  lawful 
any  conduct  which  Is  otherwise  prohibited. 
If  the  seller  'knowingly"  mails  obscene  mat- 
ter directly  to  a  minor  he  will  be  guilty  o: 
violating  the  major  purpose  of  the  law 
whether  or  not  he  indicates  that  the  matter 
Is  harmful.  Or  if  a  seller  forwards  matter  in 
the  mails  which  Is  obscene  both  to  minors 
and  adults,  he  will  run  afoul  of  the  crim- 
inal code  regardless  of  whether  the  cover  In- 
cluded a  warning  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are  prece- 
dentjj  for  tnls  type  of  provision  in  many 
areas  of  the  law.  For  one.  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  requires  that  firearms  c.iunot  be 
sold  to  anyone  who  does  not  appear  in  per- 
son at  the  dealer's  place  of  business  unle.ss 
the  dealer  first  forwards  ;.  prescribed  state- 
ment by  registered  or  certified  mail  with  a 
return  receipt  requested  to  the  chief  local 
law  enforcement  officer.  The  parallel  Is  clear. 
In  both  cases  .m  additional  burden  Is  Im- 
posed on  the  seller  because  of  the  over-riding 
Interest  of  the  Congress  In  protecting  the 
public  safety.  Consequently,  lest  any  weep- 
ing towels  be  brought  out  because  of  tlie 
slight  fee  the  makers  and  purveyors  of  smut 
will  have  to  pay  as  handling  charges  to  the 
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P  istal  service,  I  point  out  that  the  procedure 
Is  clearly  reasonable  In  light  of  the  objec- 
tives of  our  bill  and  Is  a  practice  that  Con- 
gress has  used  before.  As  to  the  requirement 
th.it  a  designation  be  made  to  Identify  the 
i.ature  of  the  contents,  we  are  all  familiar 
\\ith  precedents  such  us  the  laws  which  re- 
(Uire  warning  messages  on  the  labels  of  clg- 
a'rettes  and  notices  on  the  face  of  advertise- 
ments that  look  like  bills  but  In  fact  are 
,..ulv  offers  tti  sell. 

Mr.  President,  m  summary  I  urge  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  legislation  along  these  lines 
.IS  st>on  as  possible.  If  anyone  wishes  this 
"problem  to  be  studied  further,  I  make  an 
Appeal  to  pass  this  law  or  one  with  a  slm- 
il.ir  purpose  first  and  then  to  focus  any 
study  on  ways  t.)  strengthen  the  law  or  add 
tu  it.  The  American  people  deserve  the  most 
elective  laws  we  can  conceive  to  eliminate 
this  danger  to  our  youth.  We  must  act  now. 


^  1703— INTRODUCTION  OP  FED- 
ERAL LANDS  FOR  PARKS  AND 
r.ECREATION  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  r.ppropnate  reference,  the  Fed- 
eiLil  Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act 
ol  1069. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
surplus  Federal  property  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes  at  prices 
V  iiich  relicct  tiie  important  role  recrea- 
tion ani  open  spaces  play  in  our  contem- 
porary lite.  This  bill  is  in  accord  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  our  longstanding 
i;.nional  policy  as  expres-jed  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  and  other 
naasures  desu;ned  to  encourage  State 
a:':d  local  iiovernments  to  acquire  and 
de.elop  lands  for  parks  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

This  bill  is  of  special  importance  to 
;r..i.iy  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
tviiere  the  need  for  parks  and  open 
spaces  is  i-'rcatly  increasing  while  at  the 
same  time  the  limited  land  available  is 
li'in'.:  dedicated  to  other,  often  incom- 
I'atible,  purposes.  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  and  surroundings  for 
ihi.  residents  of  our  major  cities,  we  will 
have  to  take  advantage  of  every  future 
opi-'ortunily  to  acquire  land  adjacent  to 
v,  here  people  live  for  recreational  and 
park  purposes. 

•n  spite  of  our  longstanding  national 
policy  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  povcrnments  in  the  acquisition  of 
open  spaces  wc  are  not  coining  close  to 
meeting  the  need.  A  recent  report  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  on  "Recrea- 
tion in  the  Nation's  Cities:  Problems  and 
Approaches"  concludes: 

I  md  acquisition  (for  parks  and  recreation 
faf'ilitles)  has  become  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
p-.b  ible.  in  ip.ost  of  the  Nation's  cities.  Ex- 
cept in  outlying  areas  land  Is  very  scarce 
aiiri  even  In  outlying  i-.reas  It  is  extremely 
r.'.lu.ible.  Even  when  there  Is  land  available 
tl'.e  need  for  new  acre.ige  f.ir  outstrips  avail- 
.I'ji"  funds. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  high  price  of  poten- 
tial park  and  recreation  areas  which  are 
iLCaied  wliere  they  are  needed  most — 
vhere  the  people  arc — many  cities  are 
i.iiable  to  meet  the  demand.  The  League 
I  .  Cities  report  notes,  for  example,  that 
■San  Anionio.  Tex.,  a  city  of  722,000  peo- 
];!',  has  been  able  to  acquire  an  average 
'1  only  6  acres  of  park  land  per  year  be- 
i-Aecn  1945  and  1961.  It  is  estimated  that 


170  acres  should  have  been  added  each 
year  if  the  needs  of  city  residents  were 
to  be  met.  This  same  picture  of  inade- 
quate revenues  to  meet  the  public  need 
for  open  space  is  relocated  in  city  after 
city. 

One  way  to  meet  this  need  for  city 
parks  and  recreation  areas  Ls  to  take 
advantage  of  every  available  opportunity 
to  see  that  appropriate  parcels  of  sur- 
plus Federal  property  are  dedicated  to 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  American 
public.  The  crowding,  the  congestion  and 
the  growing  pressures  of  modern  life 
make  it  clear  that  one  of  the  highest  and 
best  uses  of  land  in  the  last  one-third  of 
the  20th  century  is  for  parks  and  oiDcn 
spaces. 

Today,  there  are  over  30  million  acres 
of  land  presently  held  in  fee  owner.ship 
and  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone.  Periodically,  portions  of  this  prop- 
erty are  declared  surplus.  Many  of  these 
surplus  military  installations  are  located 
in  or  near  major  metropolitan  areas  and 
afiford  a  great  opportunity  lor  urban  park 
and  recreational  complexes.  Surplus 
property  held  by  other  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  afford  similar 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  tlie  measure 
I  propose  today  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  States 
and  units  of  local  government  in  this 
Nation  have  a  chance — a  financially  real- 
istic chance — to  acquire  these  lands  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  Federal  Lands  for  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Act  of  1969  would  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
by  providing  that  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  sui-plus 
Federal  property  could  be  conveyed  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  park 
and  recreational  use  at  less  than  the  50 
percent  of  fair-market  value  required 
under  present  law. 

The  bill  provides  three  methods  by 
which  a  State  or  Ks  political  subdivision 
may  acquire  surplus  Federal  property 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes.  First, 
if  the  State  or  its  political  subdivision 
originally  donated  the  property  to  the 
Federal  Government,  it  may  be  reac- 
quii'ed  at  no  cost.  Second,  the  property 
may  be  acquired  at  the  purchase  price 
which  the  Federal  Government  paid  for 
the  property.  Third,  where  the  State  or 
its  political  subdivision  so  elects,  surplus 
property  may  be  acquired  at  0  to  50 
percent  of  fair-market  value.  The  price 
is  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards relating  to  suitability,  accessibility, 
need  and  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property. 

One  of  the  most  significant  fe.itures 
of  this  measure  is  that  it  does  not  require 
the  use  of  condemnation  powers.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  provides  a  means  whereby  needed 
open  space  may  be  made  available  with- 
out having  to  move  people  out  of  estab- 
lished neighborhoods. 

Mr.  President,  I  became  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject when  it  became  apparent  that  Fort 
Lawton — a  military  installation  of  over 
1.100  acres  in  the  city  of  Seattle — would 
soon  be  declared  surplus  to  Federal  needs. 
Acquisition  of  this  area  by  the  city  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes  is  in  the 


national  interest.  Tire  problem  Seattle 
and  many  other  unit.?  of  local  govern- 
ment face,  however,  is  that  paymp  50 
percent  of  fair-market  value  n^ay  be  fi- 
nancially imix).ssible.  Tiiis  i.s  especially 
true  when  the  proj:erty  is  located  in  or 
near  a  major  metro!X)litan  area  and  the 
land  appraisals  are  based  on  commercial, 
industrial  or  high  den.sity  residential  de- 
vcloi:)menl. 

The  problem  posed  is  national  in  scope. 
The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  recom- 
mended that  le^n.-lative  action  be  taken 
in  its  Jii.ie  iatj8  luinual  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  President  ,j  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  The 
Citizens  Committee  stated  at  p.iue  5  of 
the  report: 

fiutdoor    recreation    and    federal    surplus 

i.a:;ds 

Each  year  va.st  amounts  of  l.md  become 
surplUo  tu  the  operating  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Some  of  the  l.uid  is  disfjosed 
of  through  sale  to  public  or  pnvave  enutles 
Willie  other  acreages  are  held  fur  H'tiire  dis- 
position. We  are  interested  in  assurir.c  that 
the  public  outdoor  recreational  needs  will  be 
served  m  the  s.de  or  disposition  n:  these 
lauds,  and  that  the  eventual  use  of  such 
lands  l.s  cumpaiible  with  the  l.oid  use  plans 
and  objectives  of  the  public  jurisdiction  In 
that  area.  We  recommend  that  the  Admlnis- 
tralion  seek  legislation  to  permit  the  disposal 
u\  surplus  i::!ids  ai  no  cost  to  public  bodies 
:or  p.irk  and  ri-creation  purposes.  We  recom- 
mend that,  where  possible,  military  lands  be 
made  available  for  public  outdoor  recreation- 
al use. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  v.ould 
benefit  every  State  and  every  area  of 
the  country  which  has  Federal  i^roperty 
and  mstallauons  which  may  someday 
be  surplus  to  Federal  needs.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  and  act  now  to  in- 
sure that  these  lands  are  available  for 
public  u.se. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware. 
under  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  tire  pro- 
ceeds from  the  tale  of  surplu.s  Federal 
real  property  are  paid  into  the  fund  for 
use  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment for  recreational  land  acquisition 
and  development.  My  bill  v.ould  result  in 
some  reduction  in  rcvenue.s  paid  into  the 
fund.  This  sm.all  reduction  v.ould.  how- 
ever, be  off.set  many  times  by  the  value 
of  new  park  and  recreational  lands  made 
directly  available  to  the  Nation.  Very 
often,  the  sale  price  realized  fi'om  many 
of  these  properties  is  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  the  overall  receipts 
to  the  land  and  water  fund.  To  local 
government,  however,  the  50-iiercent-of- 
fair-market-value  requirement  under 
i.)resent  law  can  be  too  much  for  over- 
extended and  limited  budgL-ts.  Vv'hen  this 
is  the  case,  the  land  may  be  forever  lost 
to  public  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  report  entitled  "Utilization  and 
FJisposition  of  Federal  Lands  for  Recrea- 
tion" was  prepared  last  summer  which 
also  recommenas  legislation  on  this  sub- 
.lect.  This  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Pre.sidenfs  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural   Beauty   at   the   reque.-5t   of   the 
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Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

This  report  has  not  been  released  and 
I  do  not  know  what  specific  legislative 
recommendations  it  proposes  I  would, 
however,  urge  Vice  President  Agnfw  to 
relea.se  the  report  and  to  see  that  the 
administration's  proposed  legislation  be 
transmitted  so  that  ir  may  be  considered 
together  with  mv  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  1708'  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  78  Stat.  897  >.  and  lor  other 
purposes,  introduced  bv  Mr  Jackson 
for  himself  and  Mr  Magnuson',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
ill  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1708 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
P.epriventativei  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwn  tn  Congress  assembled  That  this 
Act  r;iay  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Lands  F:ir 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1969" 

Sec.  2  Section  2(bv  of  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  i78  Stat. 
8971.  as  amended  letTectlve  March  31.  1970, 
Section  2(bi  becomes  Section  2i  ai  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  P\ibllc  Law  10  401  July 
15,  1968),  l3  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence  and  add:ng  the  following 
new  paragraphs; 

■Profided.  hovever,  that  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Propertv  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  States  .ind  their  political  subdi- 
visions shall  have  the  right,  for  a  period  of 
live  vears  irim  the  date  of  enactment  cf  this 
.\ct.  to  acquire  from  the  I'nlted  States  sur- 
plus Federal  real  and  personal  property  for 
parlc  and  recreation  purposee  by  the  follow- 
ing methods : 

1 1)  Where  the  State  or  Its  political  subdi- 
vision originally  donated  the  property  to  the 
fnlted  -States,  the  surplus  Federal  property 
may  be  reacquired  at  no  cost. 

2)  Where  the  United  States  paid  valuable 
consideration  for  the  property  to  the  State. 
Its  political  subdivisions,  an  association,  or  to 
an  Individual,  the  State  or  Its  political  sub- 
division may  acquire  the  surplus  Federal 
property  at  the  orig!n:\l  cost  of  purchase:  or 
(3)  Where  a  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sion so  electa,  it  may  icqulre  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  at  0  to  50  percent  c<i  the  fair- 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  General 
Services  .Administration  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ba^ed  on  the  following  standards: 

( 1 1  the  suitability  of  the  property  for  park 
and  recreational  uses: 

(11)  the  accessibility  uf  the  property  to 
major  population  centers; 

(ill I  the  need  for  park  and  recreational 
facilities  In  the  Immedute  geographical 
area; 

'Ivi  the  highest  and  best  use  cf  the  prop- 
erty taking  into  consideration  the  need  of 
future  generations  for  parks,  open  spaces 
and   recreational   opportunities. 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  guidelines  and  regu- 
ijtloiis  for  implementing  these  standards  la 
::iaklng  the  price  discount  iletermlnatlons 
.■>et  out  in  this  section. 

Except  as  provided  in  '.hts  section,  nothing 
In  thi3  Act  shall  affe4;t  existing  laws  or  regu- 
lations concerning  disposal   of  real  or   per- 
■jnal   surplus   Federal   property    to   schools, 
.jspitals.       States       and       their       political 
subdivisions 


S.  1710— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DONATE  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
THE  MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA 
TRIBE.  WHITE  EARTH  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  lemtroducint:  lecrl.slation  which  I 
first  introduced  on  May  ■J3  1967  This 
bill.  Identical  to  S.  1830  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, restores  to  ihe  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe.  White  Earth  Re.servation. 
certain  subniarRinal  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  makes  .such  lands  part  of  the 
reservation.  These  properties  consist  of 
approximately  28.700  acres  purcha.sed  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  the 
mld-1930's  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  .Xct  The  lands  were 
so  acquired  m  order  to  retire  them  from 
private  ownership,  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments in  land  use,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  tribal  use 

Mr  President,  these  lands  were 
originally  owned  by  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  Unfortunately,  they 
were  allotted  under  the  allotment  act 
and  subsequently  pas.sed  from  Indian 
ownership  The  Government  acquired 
the  lands  at  a  cost  of  517,5.664  In  1963 
when  similar  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  Congress,  their  market  value  was 
placed  .Tt  $47-1  000  by  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Similar  legislation  has  already  been 
enacted.  Mr  President,  restoring  prop- 
erty to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  and  to 
the  Pueblos  and  other  tribes  In  New- 
Mexico.  I  am.  therefore,  most  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration  during  the  present 
session  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  P.ECORn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriati^ly  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
jjrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1710'  to  donate  to  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth 
Indian  Reserv.Ttlon,  some  submar^lnal 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  in- 
volved, introduced  by  Mr.  Mo.ndale,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaiis.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  1710 
Be  :f  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreit:ntatue.-i  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
jimerica  in  Congre<iX  atsembted.  That  all  of 
tr.e  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  ol  America  in  the  lando.  and  the  im- 
provemcuib  thereon,  that  were  acquired 
u:iUer  title  11  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
cj.  ery  Act  of  June  10.  1^33  i48  Stat.  200 1 . 
tae  Emergency  Relief  .\pproprlatlon  Act  of 
April  a.  1J35  (49  Stat  115).  and  section  55 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  i49  Stat.  750. 
781).  and  that  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
administration  of  the  beaeht  of  the  Minne- 
suta  Chippe».i  Trioe.  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, .ire  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  State*  m  trust  for  tills  Indian  tribe, 
and  the  lands  shall  be  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion heretofore  established  for  the  tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Nothtnt  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
ruiy  person  of  any  right  of  possession  con- 
tract right,  interest,  or  t.Ue  he  may  have  In 
the  land  Involved. 


SEC.  3  The  Indian  Cl.ilnis  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  t..c 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (CO  Stat  1050j,  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Aci 
should  or  should  not  be  set  o.t  against  anv 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission 


S.  1712  — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  .AN  .ADDITIONAL  DLs. 
TRICT  JUIXJE  FOR  THE  WESTER.\ 
DISTRICT  OF  \nSSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pre.^uienr  m 
my  own  behalf  and  that  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  E\gleton-.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  additional  Federal  judge  for  the  west- 
ern d;.stric:  of  Missouri. 

The  US  Judical  Conft-ronce  has  r.  c- 
osnLzed  tiie  need  for  an  additional  Fed- 
eral .ludtie  m  the  eastern  district  af 
Missouri.  However,  becau.se  of  an  unfor- 
tunate series  of  circumstances,  consider- 
ation was  not  given  to  the  approved  nr- 
ommendation  for  an  additional  .judj^e  f  ;■ 
the  western  district  of  Missouri  by  'lie 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Eiiihth  Circuit. 

It  IS  my  understandmu  that  an  addi- 
tional ludce  111  the  \\t"<tern  district  ;~ 
justified  by  the  workload  experience  of 
that  district,  and  this  i.<.  of  course,  iv- 
flected  by  the  request  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

I  support  the  provision  in  S.  952  for 
an  additional  Federal  .iudse  for  the  ea.>t- 
ern  district  of  Missouri  as  well  as  an  ad- 
ditional judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri,  as  provided  undtr  the  terms  of 
the  separate  bill  we  introduce  today. 

I  would  liope  for  early  and  favoraoie 
action  m  this  Con;.;ress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  u:ll 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1712)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  district 
judtie  for  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri, introduced  by  Mr.  Symington  ifor 
himself  and  Mr  Eagleton  > ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  us  title,  and  referred  t.^ 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv- 


S.  1719  — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  JUST  COMPENSATION 
IN  FEDERAL  CONDEMN.ATION 
CASES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <  Mr  Tydings'  ,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  reasonable  costs,  ex- 
penses, and  attorneys'  fees  to  defendants 
in  actions  by  the  United  States  for  tlie 
condemnation  of  real  property  after  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  just  com- 
pensation, or  after  abandonment  of  such 
actions  by  the  United  States,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  g.ve 
full  effect  to  the  provision  of  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  US.  Constitution,  en- 
suring that  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  for  inibllc  use  without  just  com- 
pensation The  bill  seeks  to  correct  n 
longstanding  inequity  by  making  avail- 
able to  defendants  certain  legal  re.sources 
commensurate  in  degree  to  those  of  t^^.e 
Government 
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Currently,  in  Federal  land  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  the  owner  of  con- 
demned property  who  believes  the  prof- 
fered price  to  be  less  than  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  property  must,  after 
uther  mi  nsuie.s  fail,  no  to  court  to  have 
tiie  fair  value  determined.  The  costs  of 
tjrincmg  this  legal  action  are  borne  by 
I  lie  proi)erty  holder  alone.  Thus,  even  If 
a  court  determines  that  the  land  In  ques- 
tion is  more  valuable  than  the  Govern- 
ii.ent  offer  indicated,  the  property  owner 
must  assume  the  costs  of  the  litigation. 
His  judgment  then  is  discounted  by  the 
costs  which  he  has  incurred  in  pursuit  of 
ins  constitutional  right  to  just  compen- 
.-iiition 

For  a  small  property  owner,  assuming 
c  i.sts  ot  attorneys'  and  appraisers'  fees 
may  effectively  preclude  pursuit  of  legal 
irmedy.  Even  if  the  remedy  is  pursued, 
the  costs  may  prove  especially  burden- 
.■s  me.  An  individual  who  owns  a  small 
t;act  of  land — v.  hich  he  ^  alues  at  S5,700 
n:  >3. 800— may  be  offered  only  S5,000  by 
•:ir  Government.  If  the  property  holder 
(ifcides  to  take  the  case  to  court  and 
wins,  he  is  then  saddled  with  consider- 
iiijle  fees  for  an  attorney  and  profes- 
.sional  appraisers.  These  costs  may  well 
txceed  the  difference  between  his  esti- 
m.ate  and  tlie  Government's  estimate  of 
i::e  property  s  value.  The  result  is  that 
liie  landowner,  who  has  valiantly  pro- 
tected tiie  value  of  his  property,  ulti- 
mately r<'ceiV'\s  less  than  fair  compensa- 
tion for  his  property.  The  net  receipt  to 
the  landowner,  then,  is  the  fair  value  of 
tlie  property  minas  legal  and  other 
Ux'?- — expenses  incurred  solely  in  order 
•i  prove  tiiat  the  Government  was  wrong 
mid  parsimonious  in  its  offer. 

\ot  only  is  the  end  result  unfair. 
T.'irouchout  the  proceedings  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  un.uist  advantage  in  at- 
*.■  mpting  to  convince  property  holders 
!  >  accept  the  initial  offer.  Government 
(jijcials  can  argue  that  the  legal  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  the  landowner 
,!.  court  action  would  bring  no  appreci- 
.iijie  financial  benefit.  Yet  to  better  in- 
.Mire  .lustice.  the  Government's  offer 
.  .■ioiild  stand  on.  its  own  financial  merits: 
:i;e  condemnor  should  not  have  the 
added  coercive  advantage  which  now 
t-xists. 

KurtJier.  the  landowner  must  not  only 
:;e  his  own  lesources  to  defend  against 
.c;  apparently  inadequate  offer,  but  he  is 
!.iced  with  the  prospect  that  the  Govern- 
m.cnt  may  simply  drop  its  condemnation 
:  "jceedmps  after  court  action  has  begun. 
T:;is  results  generally  from  the  fact  that 
t.'.e  Government  can,  after  reassessing 
;iie  situation,  decide  that  the  need  for 
the  land  is  not  as  great  as  initially  pre- 
sjmed.  The  landowner,  again,  is  the  ulti- 
imiie  loser:  he  must  still  pay  legal  and 
other  fees  incurred  u,j  until  that  point. 
He  keeps  his  land,  but  has  suffered  sub- 
stantially from  the  Governments  action. 
I-or  this  governmental  wrong,  no  remedy 
now  exists. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have 
.:.tioduced  provides  that  the  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  defendant  in 
I'^aal  action  ihall  be  paid  by  the  U.S. 
G(Aernment,  if  it  is  determined  that 
.iust  compensation  for  the  landowner's 
interest  exceeds  by  10  percent  the  maxi- 
mum   .imount    offered    by    the    United 


States  before  the  institution  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  measure  also  provides  that 
where  the  United  States  dismisses  the 
action  before  the  judgment,  the  court  is 
to  enter  judgment  requiring  the  United 
States  to  ijay  tlie  detendant  landowner 
a  sum  equal  to  the  co.-t,<  and  rxpe.-.ses  in- 
curred. 

This  legislation  benefits  from  and 
draws  upon  the  successful  experience  of 
Oregon  legislation  dealmc  with  con- 
demnation proceedings.  Oregon  statutes 
provide  that  in  land  condemnation  cases 
property  owners  can  recover  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court.  'These  fees  are  recovered  if  the 
jury  makes  an  award  lugher  than  the 
initial  Government  offer.  Because  of  this 
legal  remedy  the  guarantee  of  just  com- 
pensation is  thus  better  insured.  The 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  President,  must 
similarly  insure  this  protection. 

Considerable  support  for  this  pleas- 
ure has  come  from  the  Oregon  bar.  The 
bill's  predecessor,  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress,  enjoyed  the  support  of  tlie 
board  of  governors  of  the  Oregon  Stale 
bar,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Oregon 
State  bar,  the  Bar  Asociation  of  Union 
and  Lane  Counties,  and  others. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill,  it  en- 
acted, would  guarantee  that  the  protec- 
tion of  .iust  compensation  would  be 
truly  secured.  I  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  rel erred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1719 »  to  provide  for  the 
paymeiit  of  reasonable  costs,  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  to  defendants  in  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  after  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  just  compen- 
sation, or  after  abandonment  ct  such  ac- 
tioiis  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.mfield 
Kiov  himself  and  Mr.  Tydings ),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ana 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.   1719 

B'2  it  enacted  by  tfic  Senate  and  House 
(if  Representatives  of  the  I'nUed  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  asscviblcd,  That  ini 
chapter  151  of  title  28,  United  States  Cocie. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  bcciioii : 

■■?2415.    .■\ctions    for    the    condemnation    or 
taking  of   real   property 

•■lat  If.  in  any  iiCtion  brought  by  the 
United  States  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 
Tprest  in  real  property  through  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  it  i.~  dc*er- 
mined  that  Just  compensation  fur  such  in- 
terest exceeds  the  maximum  amount  o.fered 
by  the  United  Slates  for  .such  interest  before 
the  iubtitution  of  that  action,  any  judgment 
entered  in  thai  aciioii  i:i  favor  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  tliat  interest  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  i!;e  ciefendant  hav- 
ing the  title  to  that  interest  of  (1)  the 
amount  determined  to  constitute  Just  com- 
pensation for  that  interest,  and  i21  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  such  defendant: 
incident  to- that  action:  Provided.  That  no 
payment  for  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  made 
unless   the   Judgment   awarded   exceeds   the 


maximum  amount  offered  by  the  United 
.Slates  before  the  Institution  of  tlie  action 
by  ten  percent.  If.  after  the  institution  c  { 
any  such  action,  the  United  Slates  dismisses 
.-'ich  anion  before  compensation  has  been 
determined  and  paid,  or  such  action  Is  dis- 
missed upon  n.otlon  of  tlie  defendant  ha\  ing 
title  to  that  Interest  for  failure  of  p.'-osecu- 
lion  of  such  action,  the  court  sliall  enter 
in  that  action,  upon  application  made  by 
such  defendant.  Judgment  requiring  tlie  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  such  defendant 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  attgregate  amount  of 
the  co.sts  and  expenses  incurred  by  such  de- 
fendant incident  to  that  action. 

"lb  I  If.  in  any  such  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  interest  In 
real  property,  it  is  determined  th.it  the 
United  States  is  without  lawful  authority  to 
acquire  t!>at  interest  tlirougii  the  exercise  of 
any  power  of  emmeni  domain,  any  judgment 
entered  in  that  action  In  favor  of  tlie  defend- 
ant shall  provide  for  tlie  p.iyment  to  the  de- 
fendant by  tiie  United  States  of  a  sum  equal 
to  t!-.e  aggregate  amount  oi  tlie  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  defendant  incident 
to  that  action. 

•'(C)  If,  In  any  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  for  the  recovery  of  Just  com- 
pensation lor  the  taking  of  any  interest  In 
real  property,  it  is  determined  that  such 
taking  occurred  without  a  tender  of  com- 
pensation to  the  plalntiif  for  such  interest 
or  tliat  Just  Compensation  for  the  Interest 
taken  exceeds  the  maximum  amount  tend- 
ered to  the  plaintiff  for  £uch  interest  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  before  "the 
institution  C'f  that  .iction.  any  juusmeut 
entered  m  that  action  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
with  respect  to  that  interest  shall  provide  for 
The  payment  to  ihe  plaintiff  of  ili  the 
amount  determined  to  con.stitute  just  com- 
pensation for  that  interest,  and  (2i  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  tiie  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  the  plalntilT  inci- 
dent to  that  action:  Provided,  That  where  a 
tender  has  been  made  to  the  plalnti.*!  f.,r  such 
interest  by  or  on  behalf  ol  the  United  States 
oefore  the  Institution  of  action,  no  payment 
for  costs  and  expenses  siiall  be  made  unless 
the  Judgment  awarded  exceeds  tlie  maximum 
..mount  offered  by  the  United  States  before 
the  institution  of  the  action  by  ten  percent. 
"(d(  As  used  in  tills  section — ■ 
"(li  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
United  St;ates  Government,  any  department, 
..irencv.  ii.strumentality.  or  officer  tiioreof, 
and  any  corporation  o'^vnod  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

"i2>  tiie  term  'exjicnses'  :i. eludes,  bur  is 
not  limited  to,  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
for  appraisal  and  other  expert  services  incl- 
aent  to  the  preparation  and  trial  of  a  civil 
action,  and  a  rpasonable  r.ttori'.ey's  fee  in- 
curred Incident  to  the  preparation  and  trial 
of  such  action  and  the  re\iew  of  any  Judg- 
ment or  decree  entered  therein,  as  deter- 
mined by  trie  court  in  tliat  action." 

I  b  I  The  cliapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
13  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tlicreof  tiie 
following  new  Item: 

"2415.  Actions  for  the  condemnation  or  t.ik- 
ir.g  of  real  property." 
Sec.  2.  Tiie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  etiective  with  respect  to  all  actions 
brought  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
tliird  month  beginning  after  tlie  date  of  en- 
actm.ent  c:  this  Act  ( 1  i  by  or  on  beiiaif  of 
any  department,  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
otTicer  of  the  United  States  or  any  corpora- 
tion owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government  lor  the  acquisiticn  of 
any  interest  m  real  property  through  tiie 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or 
(2)  by  any  p.trty  for  the  recovery  of  Just 
compensation  for  tiie  t.iking  of  any  interest 
in  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
department,  agency,  iiistrumentiUty.  ofTlcer. 
or  corporation. 

Mr.   T\'DINGS.  Mr 
pleased   to   cosponsor 


Pre.sideni,   I   am 
with   the   distin- 
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Kuished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr  HATFiEtD'  a  bill  to  provide  the 
payment  of  costs  and  fees  of  litigants 
In  certain  property  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings 

This  bill  Is  similar,  in  large  measure, 
to  S    1331.  introduced  during  the  90ch 
Congress  by  Senators  Morse  and  Hat- 
field. That  bill  would  have  allowed  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and 
attorneys'   fees   by   the   Government   to 
defendants     in     condemnation     actions 
brou-'ht    by   the   United   States,    if    the 
defendant  was  awarded  any  judgment  In 
evce.ss  of  the  Government's  initial  offer. 
The  Subcommittee  on   Improvements 
m  Judicial  Machinery  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  April  5  and  May  7,  1968,  and 
heard  representatives  of   the  American 
Bar  Association,  '.arious  Orecon  attor- 
neys, and  other  interested  parties.  During 
the  course  of  tiiese  hearings  concern  was 
expressed  that  S.  1351.  as  introduced,  had 
the   potential   of   stimulatinv;    litl«ation 
and  causin  :  expense  to  the  Government 
in  cases  where  the  ultimate  jury  award 
was  not  substantially  '.'reater  than  tne 
last  Government  offer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  even   though    the   Govern- 
ment's   offer    might    be    reasonable,    an 
intransigent  property  owner  could  resist 
condemnation,  *in  a  jury  verdict  only 
a  few  dollars  more  than  the  best  Gov- 
ernment offer,  and.  under  S.  1351.  receive 
all  txponses  of  litigation. 

Tlie  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
protect  the  just  compensation  provisions 
of  the  fifth  amendment  t.j  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  protect  a  property  owner  from 
being  forced  to  accept  an  unreasonable 
offer  by  the  Government  because  of  the 
weight  of  expenses  attached  to  defending 
a  land  condemnation  suit.  It  is  not  meant 
to  stimulate  needless  litigation.  Conse- 
quently. I.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, s  iggested  that  the  Government 
be  liable  for  reasonable  costs  and  attor- 
neys' fees  only  when  the  jury  award  ex- 
ceeded by  10  percent  the  amount  offered 
by  the  United  States  prior  to  suit.  Such 
a  provi<ion  will  assure  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  stimulate  needless  litigation 
but  \ull  protect  the  just  compensation  of 
a  litigant  whose  property  has  been  grossly 
under,  alued  by  the  Government.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  H.mfield  has 
adopted  this  10-percent  provision  in  the 
bill  he  introduces  today. 

This  legislation  is  needed  and  will  cor- 
rect a  serious  deficiency  in  existing  law. 
It  will  not  only  better  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  just  compensation,  but  it  will 
encourage  the  Government  to  make  a 
fair  offer  initially  m  order  to  avoid  the 
costs  of  litigation.  It  will  give  the  prop- 
erty owner  an  opportunity  to  .secure  a 
more  equitable  price  for  his  properly 
through  negotiation  than  he  would  have 
obtained  previously.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  on  his 
introduction  of  this  legislation  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  hini  to  secure 
its  passage 


S  1720— INTRODUCTION  OP'  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  19.58 

Mr  FONG  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  initial  decision  of  the 


Cuil  Aeronautics  Boarc*.  hf-aring  exami- 
ner with  respect  to  standby  youth  fares. 
If  accepted  by  the  Board,  his  recommen- 
dation to  eliminate  the.se  fares  would 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the 
Nation  and  on  my  own  State  ot  Hawaii 
I  believe  that  such  lares  provide  \ast 
benefits  to  our  youth  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion experience  and  safety;  they  also 
strengthen  our  domestic  airline  industry. 
The  hearing  examiner  has  recom- 
mended that  the.se  reduced  rates  should 
be  discontinued  becau.se  they  are  "un- 
justly discriminatory  '  His  recommenda- 
tion to  the  CAB  is  understandable  in 
light  of  a  recent  circuit  court  rulinu  that 
the.se  fares  were  unjustly  discriminatory 
under  existing  law  and  remanded  the 
case  Co  the  CAB  for  a  decision  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  court's  ruling. 

I  believe  the  court  InteriJretcd  the  law 
under  too  narrow  a  construction.  I  con- 
cur with  the  CAB  position  in  its  argu- 
ment before  the  circuit  court  that  all  fac- 
tors related  to  the  tariff,  such  as  competi- 
tion, public  'welfare,  public  safety,  and 
airline  profit  have  a  bearing  on  whether 
this  rate  is  unjustly  dl-scrlminatory 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  reasons 
that  I  feel  are  important  in  considering 
the  value  of  these  fares 

One  of  the  maior  factors  the  examiner 
did  not  emphasize  in  his  initial  decision 
IS  the  "blackout"  characteristics  of  these 
.student  fares  The  maioMty  of  the  air- 
lines which  offer  the.se  reduced  rates  re- 
strict their  use  to  offpeak  hours  or  days 
In  other  words,  the  youth  lare  can  be 
utilized  iin  inajor  airlines  only  during 
periods  that  are  unpopular  with  the  gen- 
eral public  They  are  used  to  fill  up  seats 
that  might  otherwise  lemain  empty. 

The  students  or  young  adults  who  use 
this  plan  are  subject  to  restrictions  not 
imposed  on  the  general  air  traveler.  In 
addition  to  restrictions  on  days  and  time 
period  m  which  they  may  travel,  the? 
have  no  assurance  that  they  can  get  on  a 
plane  of  their  choice  or  that  tiiey  w  ill  not 
be  bumped  off  "  by  a  passenger  who  has 
a  reserved  seat  somewhere  along  the  line. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  the.se 
young  people  are  receiving  substan- 
tially equal  .service."  for  they  are  not 
allowed  the  primary  luxury  of  travel — 
the  ability  to  leave  or  arrive  as  fits  your 
schedule.  It  is  conceivable  that  they 
might  wait  hours,  or  even  days,  before 
they  are  allowed  ti  board  a  plane. 

The  CAB  examiner  stated  that  youth 
alone  is  not  enough  to  allow  this  reduced 
rate  to  continue.  Under  pre.sent  law,  nar- 
rowly construed,  he  may  be  correct  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  our 
country  has  a  history  of  using  arbitrary 
ages  as  a  qualification  for  various  dis- 
counts. All  we  need  to  do  is  look  around 
us  to  see  student  rates  at  hotels,  movie 
theaters,  plays,  and  public  transporta- 
tion systems.  We  are  a  society  which 
places  a  high  priority  i-n  our  youth  and 
I  feel  that  the  youth  fare  is  another 
valuable  method  of  doing  so. 

Many  of  the  airline  representatives 
who  testified  before  the  examiner  indi- 
cated that  the  "youth  market"  is  very 
elastic.  They  felt  that  the  cost  of  travel 
had  much  more  impact  on  the  12-to-21 
age  group  than  it  did  on  the  population 
above  that  level  The  airlines,  therefore, 
conceived  this  plan  which  would  increase 


the  traffic  by  our  youth  and  increase  the 
profit  of  the  airline  industry. 

Mr.  Brenner  of  American  Airlines 
made  this  statement  when  queried  U 
there  were  sound  transportation  rea.sons 
behind  the  youth  fares: 

V\'ell.  yes  Tills  goes  tn  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  youth  fare  The  youth  fare,  oi 
course,  had  one  purpose,  one  main  purpose, 
to  provide  this — by  providing  this  discount 
to  an  ela.stlL-  market,  to  generate  in  our  opui- 
ion.  and  we  believe  It  has  succeeded,  more 
revenue  than  It  would  cost  to  handle  tlil^. 
The  businessman's  market  is  not  an  ela.<>iic 
market 

Anain.  in  respons"  to  a  question  by  the 
CAB  examiner  as  to  why  American  does 
not  offer  a  standby  fare  to  all  passeni.'e!.<^. 
Mr.  Brenner  replied: 

T'ne  test  nf  a  suund  promotional  poliry 
should  rest  with  the  elasticity  of  the  market 
you  are  dialing  with  .... 

Statistics  provided  by  American  Air- 
lines indicate  that  only  9.4  percent  of  t::e 
voutli  passengers  were  on  some  type  o! 
business  trip,  while  over  60  percent  oi 
their  reuuJar  pa.ssensers  weie  on  a  bu.'^i- 
ness  trip.  United  and  TWA  statistics  i:.- 
dicated  that  less  than  5  percent  of  ti;m 
youth-iare  passengers  were  on  busini\is 
trips.  Continental  statistics  indicate  tint 
between  35  and  45  percent  of  tht :r 
current  youth-fare  pa.s-seneers  wo.iia 
not  have  made  the  trip  by  air  had  t:,e 
di-scount  not  been  in  effect.  These  r a- 
tistics  indicate  i^eyond  any  doubt  t:  u 
the  elimination  of  these  fares  wouid 
severely  limit  the  amount  of  ,i:i- 
travel  by  our  youth.  If  they  did  not  tra'.ii 
by  air.  Continental's  statistics  indicate 
that  over  50  percent  of  those  stude;u.s 
would  travel  by  automobile. 

When  the  CAB  approved  the  niila.;:T 
standby  lares,  the  Board  noted  the  c  ::- 
tention  by  the  Department  of  Dek:  e 
that  there  is  a  safety  factor  involved  :;. 
encouraging     many     servicemen  ::>) 

would   othei-wise    travel    by   autoinut/.le 
over   great   distances   or   hitch-hike   • 
their  destinations  to  avoid  the  risks  .  : 
the   highway   by   utilizing   the   milr.r.-. 
fares."  I  feel  that  this  contention  ava)..- 
to  the  youth  fares.  Any  automobile  .   - 
surance  company   will   allirni   the   i 
degree  of  risk  involved  in  the  unde;-. 
age  group  of  dri\ers.  I  am  sure  that  a     - 
one  who  has  children  of  driving  nu   . 
aware  of  tins  fact.  It  is  translated  r  •■■ 
the   cost   of   our   automobile   msurai:  • 
Therefore.  I  think  that  tins  content:  :. 
of  safety  .should  apply  with  more  \.     • 
in  this  situation. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  t  • 
Senate  that  these  same  hearings  11:0:- 
cated  the  fact  that  these  fares  were  \l::- 
profitable  to  the  airline  industiy.  Evo:y 
airline  that  kept  statistics  in  this  iiea 
affinned  that  these  reduced  fares  p:  - 
moted  traffic  by  our  youth  and  brou; ;.' 
profit  to  the  industry. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  myseli  ' 
a  .'.pecific  situation — Hawaii.  As  ^  -u 
know.  Hawaii  is  a  State  .>^urrounded  i. 
water.  We  are  an  islatid  community  a  ,a 
we  are  lorced.  tlierelore,  to  travel  Iwv.i 
i.sland  to  i.^land  by  air.  It  is  the  v.uv 
efficient  and  practical  method  of  travci. 
Airplanes  are  our  lifeline  to  the  coiiii- 
nental  United  States. 

We  also  have  a  disadvantage  that  1- 
prevalent  m  many  small  States,  we  liavt- 
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only  one  university  in  our  State  and  only 
several  small  colleges.  Consequently, 
many  of  our  residents  must  send  their 
children  long  distances  to  mainland  col- 
le-tes.  We  are  separated  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States  by  2,500  miles 
and  from  the  east  coast  by  about  5,000 
niiles. 

This  distance  places  great  hardship 
on  the  parents  of  college  students  in  our 
State.  Transportation  costs  alone  are  a 
heavy  burden.  In  tliis  situation,  I  feel 
that  the  elimination  of  these  student 
fares  may  make  the  difference  In  wheth- 
er or  not  a  student  from  Hawaii  can  af- 
lord  to  attend  a  mainland  college.  At  the 
\cry  least,  it  will  prevent  many  of  our 
.■students  who  are  away  at  school  on  low 
bud.L'ets  from  returning  to  their  families 
during  vacations. 

The  student  fare  is  also  important  to 
Hawaii  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
Since  the  only  method  of  travel  between 
o.ir  islands  is  by  air,  our  students  can- 
i.ot  visit  different  cities,  monuments,  or 
historic  places  on  the  various  islands 
without  flying.  The  student  fare  provides 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  visit  and 
learn  about  areas  of  our  State  which 
they  otherwise  might  not  have. 

For  these  rea.sons.  and  because  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  the  necessity  of  re- 
taininc  these  fares,  I  introduce  today 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  reduced- 
r.ite  transportation  to  individuals  who 
are  21  years  of  age  or  younger. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to 
include  youth  21  years  of  age  or  younger. 
These  exemptions  already  include  air- 
line directors,  officers,  employees,  and 
members  of  their  immediate  families: 
witnesses  and  attorneys  attending  legal 
:n\t'stigations  in  which  the  air  carrier 
L>  :);terested:  persons  injured  in  aircraft 
.icc:dents;  doctors  and  nurses  attending 
.ith  persons:  and  ministers  of  religion 
•..iiiicr  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
;'re.-cribe.  I  propose  to  include  our  youth 
::i  tins  group  of  persons  who  are  ex- 
iiiipted  from  the  statutory  rule  against 
..trust  discrimination. 

I  .should  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
;■  ,i  ues  that  my  amendment  is  enabling 
.•  .elation.  The  airlines  will  not  be  forced 
t  <  1 1  tain  these  fares  if  they  are  not  prof- 
:\ible  or  feasible.  It  will  provide,  how- 
e'.tr,  the  statutoi-y  authority  for  the 
CAB  to  approve  youth  fares  proposed  by 
any  of  the  airlines. 

I  liope  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tfi  Aill  schedule  early  hearings  on  youth 
.i.r  fares  and  report  legislation  for 
l).i>mpt  Senate  action. 

I  he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
bi  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S.  1720)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
t  ;al  .Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
li.iiMze  certain  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion to  individuals  who  are  21  years  of 
a  t  or  younger,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fono, 
■  a.s  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
Murred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


>  1 721— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TO- 
l.ACCO  MARKET  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
itn  mtroducuig  a  bill  to  be  known  as  the 


Tobacco  Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1969. 
This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  phasing; 
out  price  supports  for  tobacco  production 
over  a  4-year  period,  becinning  in  1970, 
and  prohibiting  use  of  fiuvernment  funds 
to  advertise  or  promote  this  product. 

As  a  legislator,  a  parent,  and  a  con- 
cerned citizen,  I  find  it  appalling  and 
totally  unacceptable  that  the  Federal 
Government  presently  has  more  than 
$750  million  in  loans  outstanding  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
support  the  price  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  has 
been  shown,  in  numerous  Government 
and  private  studies,  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  health.  It  is  known  to  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  causing  cancer  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  HeavT  smokers  can  expect,  on  an 
average  to  lose  6  minutes  of  their  lives  for 
every  cigarette  they  smoke.  The  overall 
effect  can  be  to  cut  as  much  as  8  years  off 
the  life  of  an  average  smoker,  and  to  re- 
duce his  productive  capacity  over  a  much 
longer  timespan. 

Congress  has  already  indicated  its  deep 
concern  with  this  problem  by  requirinti  a 
warning  to  be  posted  on  all  packaces  of 
cigarettes  indicating  that  the  contents 
may  be  injurious  to  health.  And  various 
propHDsals  have  been  made  which  v  ould 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
through  the  mass  media. 

Despite  these  concerns,  however,  price 
supports  for  many  different  kinds  of  to- 
bacco continue.  And  what  is  more,  our 
Government  spends  large  sums  of  money 
to  advertise  this  product  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  contribution 
which  tobacco  makes  to  our  economy  and 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  Some  650,000 
families  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
this  crop.  The  annual  value  of  tliis  cash 
crop  is  roughly  $1.3  billion.  In  addition. 
tobacco  exports,  valued  at  $686  million  in 
1968,  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  legislation 
will  not  end  the  production  of  tobacco, 
or  to  prohibit  its  sales.  Tobacco  will  still 
be  grown  and  sold  at  competitive  market 
prices  as  long  as  people  insist  on  its 
dubious  pleasures.  But  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  Federal  tax  dollars  should 
not  be  used  to  support  the  price  of  a 
product  which  has  been  proven  by  agen- 
cies of  our  own  government  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  health. 

I  believe  this  is  an  area  in  which  econ- 
omies can  wisely  and  well  be  made, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  people.  Surely 
there  are  more  constructive  uses  for  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  than  con- 
tinued subsidies  for  a  "nonessentiar' 
product  which  has  been  proven  harmful. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  invite 
the  cosponsorship  of  my  colleagues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1721)  to  promote  the  or- 
derly adjustment  of  tobacco  production 
and  marketing,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S     1721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  a:--scmbled.  Tliat  this 
.'\ct  may  be  cited  a>  the  "Tobacco  Market 
.Adjustmeiu  Act". 

Sec.  2  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  medical  evidence  oi  the  harmful 
effects  ol  smoking  cu  per.sonal  health  h.is 
been  amply  developed  and  analyzed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  ol  the  United  Sutes  and 
other  qualified  aiithontie.s; 

(21  that  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  goverrunen!s  of  many  other  nations 
have  published  detailed  scientific  evaluations 
demonstrating  the  adverse  efTects  of  smoking 
on  health  and  have  undertaken  information 
c.impaigns  to  acquaint  the  public  w;th  the 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  tobacco; 

(3)  that  the  widespread  use  of  such  harm- 
ful substances  ccinstitutes  a  danger  not  only 
to  personal  but  to  public  health.  In  v:ew  of 
the  epidemic  proportions  of  illnesses  a.-isocl- 
ated  with  the  use  of  tobacco  In  our  society 
and  of  the  particularly  grave  implicaiions  of 
continued  habituation  of  the  youth  of  out 
country:  and 

(4)  that  continued  governmental  support 
of  tobacco  production  and  marketing  !.■-  in- 
compatible with  the  respcnslblUty  of  t!;e 
Federal  Government  to  protect  the  health  of 
American  citizens. 

s-Ec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  i.s  ainended  by  adding  at 
the    end    thereof    a    liew   section   as   luUows: 

■Sec.  108,  Notwithstanding  any  other  p:o- 
vision  of  law— 

"(1)  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  eil- 
g.ble  for  price  support  on  his  1970  crop  of 
tobacco  unless  he  withholds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  during  the  1970  crop  year 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  t!ie  f  bacco 
acreage  allotment  tor  his  i.;rm  for  such  crop 
year. 

•■>2)  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  e'.i- 
gible  lor  price  support  on  his  1971  crop  of 
tobacco  unless  he  withholds  from  tiie  pro- 
duction of  t  'bacco  for  the  1971  crop  year 
not  less  than  33 '3  per  centum  of  the  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  for  his  farm  fcr  such  crop 
year. 

•03  I  No  producer  of  tobacco  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support  0:1  his  1972  crop  of 
tobacco  unless  he  withholds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  for  the  1972  crop  year 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  tC'bacco 
acreage  allotment  for  his  farm  for  such  crop 
year. 

■•i4)  No  producer  of  t- 'bacco  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support  on  his  1973  crop  of 
tobacco  unless  he  withholds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  for  the  1973  crop  year 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  tebacco 
acreage  allotment  for  his  farm  for  such  crop 
year. 

■0  5)  Beginning  with  the  1974  crop,  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  any  crop  of  tobacco. 

■0  6)  Any  acreage  withheld  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  111  any  crop  year  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  de- 
voted, in  accordance  with  S'ach  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  the  production  of  crops  other  t.han  to- 
bacco; and  any  such  acreage  so  withheld 
from  the  production  of  tobacco  in  any  crop 
year  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  any  future 
years,  be  deemed  to  have  been  planted  t-o 
tobacco  In  such  crop  year. 

■■(7)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  expended 
on  or  after  July  1,  1970.  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  or  promoting  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  kind  of  tobacco  or  tobacco  product;  and 
no  Federal  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidizing  In  any  way  the  export 
of  tobacco  to  any  foreign  country.  "P-ie  fore- 
going provision  shall  In  no  way  affect  the 
export  of  tobacco  for  use  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  in 
foreign  countries. 
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•  1 8)  The  ?ecret.iry  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

of  this  iectlcn  " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPO.N'SORS  OF  BILLS 
AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr  Baker  •  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S  845' 
the  ammunition  redefinition  bill  This 
makes  a  total  of  35  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, It  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaniiilous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Gr.^vel  i  and  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania  Mr  Schweiker'  be 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  the  bill  S  765' 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Lung  Institute 

Th*  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr  MoNDALE"  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris'  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  S.  8111  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a 
separate  accounting  of  funds  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
programs  and  activities  that  primarily 
stabilize  farm  income  and  those  that  pri- 
marily benefit  consumers,  businessmen, 
and  the  general  public,  and  for  other 
purpKJses 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, '.t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unan'mous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr  Hollings'  .  ihe  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  '  Mr  Inouye  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr  Nel- 
son '  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
WILLIAMS',  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  i  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1189.  a  bill  I  introduced  February  28. 
1969.  which  would  improve  educational 
quality  through  the  effective  utilization 
of  educational  technology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, at  the  reauest  of  the  Senator  fvom 
Indiana  Mr.  Bayh'.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  their  r.ext  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <  Mr. 
CHURCH'  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S.  472 1  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  pennilted  to  tarn 
tmder  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  suffering  deductions,  and  of  the 
bill 'S  1209'  to  eliminate  in  certain  tases 
the  requirement  that  an  insured  indi- 
vidual have  first  been  admitted  to  a  h.os- 
pital  in  order  to  qualify  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  extended 
medical  care  services 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  IS  so  ordered. 


Mr  COOK  Mr  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  '  Mr. 
Mathias'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  Its  next  ijnntlng.  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Mar>iand  'Mr.  Tydings) 
be  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the  bill  'S. 
1223'  to  provide  for  the  issuance  ot  a 
special  .series  of  |X)stage  stamps  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection   it   I.,  ^o  ordtrcd, 

Mr,  COOK  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr  Scott  1  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  'S  1689'.  the  Toy  Safety 
Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  c  b- 
jectioa    it  l^  -so  ordt-red. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  '  Mr  Cranston  > , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  -Mr. 
DoDDi.  the  Senator  Ironi  Hawaii  Mr. 
FoNct.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
Chukchi,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Pevrson'.  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKir  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
■Mr  Tydings  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr  McGovern  >  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  "i  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  uf  age  or  older 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church;  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution 
S.J.  Res.  20*  proposmg  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  tlie  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  173— RESOLU- 
TION REQUESTING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  RELEASE  FROM  ACTIVE 
DUTY  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
.ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

.Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  order  the  im- 
mediate deactivation  of  the  men  of  the 
29tli  Infanti-y  Brigade  who  were  called 
to  active  duty  in  May  1968. 

Of  the  24.500  men  called  to  active  duty 
at  that  tune.  4,070  men  were  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  men  from  Hawaii 
constituted  17  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber recalled  nationally 

For  the  size  of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii 
which  has  a  population  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  national  popu- 
lation, this  callup  of  17  percent  Irom 
Hawaii  was  most  unjust  and  inequitable. 
It  forced  upon  Hawaii  a  biu-den  45  times 
larger  than  her  just  share. 

Immediately    upon    hearing    the    an- 


nouncement of  tlie  activation  of  tiie  29th 
Brigade  I  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  and  the  Secretarv  of  Defense 
urging  that  the  order  for  the  29th  Bri- 
gade be  canceled.  I  pointed  out  that  Hn- 
v.aii  was  being  directed  to  furnish  a 
much  higher  number  ol  men.  based  on 
population,  than  any  other  Slate  in  the 
Union,  and  also  that  this  laiue  lew  on  a 
small  State  imposfd  a  serious  burden  o:i 
the  Honolulu  Police  Department  which 
lost  40  men  in  the  callup.  on  Hawar.s 
building  industry,  and  on  many  other 
groups  in  Hawaii  who  lost  many  of  tli.  ir 
highly  trained  employees  because  of  this 
recall. 

The  initial  rea.son  given  for  calling  up 
so  many  men  from  one  unit  was  that 
they  had  been  trained  together  to  ; ,  - 
complish  a  specific  military  nii-ssion  a;.d 
sliould  be  kept  together.  They  were  als , 
needed  to  fill  an  emergency  need. 

Since  these  men  were  called  to  acti\t 
duty  they  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  in- 
dividually and  in  small  groups.  Immedi- 
ately upon  hearing  that  the  29tli  Brigade 
was  being  broken  up  in  this  manner  I 
again  telegramed  the  Dei)artmcnt  of  tlie 
.Army  urging  the  dpactivatio:!  of  the  29th 
Brigade.  I  pointed  out  that  the  men  of 
the  29th  were  beins  sent  to  Vietnam  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  and  were  being  as- 
signed to  different  units  there.  Smce 
tliey  were  not  being  utilized  togetlu: 
the  reason  given  for  tlieir  recall  was  r.o 
longer  valid  and  they  should  be  returned 
to  civilian  life. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Defense  Department  liave 
not  seen  fit  to  correct  tins  grave  injustice 
done  to  Hawaii. 

We  m  Hawaii  are  patriotic  citi/tn.y 
We  have  responded  to  tiie  utmost  ir. 
time  of  war  and  have  compiled  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  records  of  •  ar 
service.  Hawaii  suffered  disproport:''n- 
ately  high  fatalities  1:.  Korea  and  in  Vi- 
etnam. Today,  as  always.  Hawaii's  n.er. 
continue  to  serve  in  combat  with  exem- 
plary courage. 

As  no  affirmative  response  has  b'.-eii 
given  to  our  appeals  for  justice  ..:id 
equity  I  am  compelled  to  bring  this  n  al- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  A.- 
ready  more  than  Hawaii's  fair  sh.are  o: 
men  called  to  active  duty  last  May  i.,i\t 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  Vietnam 

I  urge  tiiat  the  Senate  do  justice  .i::d 
equity  to  Hawaii  by  seekina  correciio;. 
of  the  dispropoitionate  number  of  Ha- 
waii Army  reservists  and  national 
guardsmen  called  to  active  duty  last 
year. 

The  reasons  given  for  their  recall  t:.at 
they  were  trained  together  and  should 
be  kept  together  in  service  and  that  tav 
were  needed  in  an  emergency  are  :  ' 
longer  valid  as  they  have  been  sent  t 
Vietnam  on  a  inecemeal  basis  and  t.'.e 
emergency  in  manpower  s.hortage  cif^ 
not  now  exist. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Armed  Ser\icf.^ 
Ccmmittee  to  take  quick  favorable  i;> - 
tion  on  this  resolution  conveying  Id  li.e 
President  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  t-n- 
aie  that  justice  and  equity  be  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The   resolution    iS.   Res.    173',   which 
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reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

S.  Rrs  173 
H^'nohcd.  That  the  President  is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  release  immediately 
:rom  active  duty  niember.s  of  the  29th  In- 
;  .r.trv  Brigade  United  St.ites  Armv.  who  were 
ordered  to  active  duty  a.-i  an  emergency  meas- 
i.re  in  May  oi  19R8. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  1969— AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    91-8 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  an 
ainendineiu  to  the  joint  re.solution  'H.J. 
Res.  584  I  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
pi  lation  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
.Tune  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
u  Inch  was  o;  dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
t(i  bo  printed. 

See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Fulbricht, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S  11.  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSON- 
NEL ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
I  !i  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
(.•"iunultee  on  Government  Operations 
wiJl  hold  1  additional  day  of  hearings  on 
S  11.  tlie  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Aa  of  1969,  on  April  1. 

It  is  the  purpose  oi  S.  11  to  strengthen 
intergovernmental  cooperation  and  the 
administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; to  extend  State  and  local  merit 
.A>tfms  to  additional  programs  financed 
by  Federal  funds;  to  provide  grants  for 
improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration:  to  authorize  Federal 
a.ssistance  m  training  State  and  local 
employees:  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
".Lcal  governments  for  training  their 
employees;  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
tie,-;  and  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  personnel. 

."^  11  embodies,  witli  some  modifica- 
tions, the  provisions  of  S.  699,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of  1967, 
■.'.inch  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 7.  1967.  and  is  based  on  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  over  the 
past  3  years,  and  on  many  suggestions 
offered  by  witnesses  in  hearings  held  on 
S  699  and  other  legislation. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
lu  a  in.  Previous  hearings  on  this  legis- 
at;  11  were  held  March  24,  25,  and  26. 


;HE    UNITED    STATES    SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE  RED  CHINA 

-Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  establishment  of  a  workable  relation- 
^:.:p  with  the  government  of  mainland 
Ci.nia  IS  one  of  the  most  important 
:  iublems  facing  our  Nation  today.  The 
:acts  are  that  from  late  1965  to  this  good 
hour  I  have  advocated  that  the  United 
S'ates  follow  the  example  of  Mexico, 
•;ie  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  other 
r.auons,  and  recognize  the  Government 
'j:  Communist  China,  instead  of  relying 


on  Hong  Kong  as  a  listening  post  and 
observatory  into  the  vast  area  of  main- 
land China  with  its  population  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
world.  Following  recognition,  we  should 
invite  that  nation  to  open  an  emba.s.^y 
in  Washington  and  we  then  open  and 
maintain  an  Emba.ssy  in  Peking.  The 
time  for  such  diplomatic  exchange  i.s 
long  past  due. 

On  April  20.  1966.  I  sjjoke  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
RECono.  volume  112.  part  7.  page  8644. 
urging  that  our  Government  recognize 
the  Government  of   Communist  China. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  should  not 
ignore  the  facts  of  life.  Recognition  of 
one  nation  by  another  never  means  ap- 
proval of  the  ruling  regime  of  that 
country.  For  example,  early  m  the  first 
term  of  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  stated  at  that  time  and 
well  understood  that  our  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government  would  not  imply 
any  approval  of  the  political  .<;tructare  of 
that  nation.  Our  acknowledgement  by 
official  action  tliat  the  Peking  govern- 
ment exists  and  has  been  for  many  years 
the  government  of  China  is  only  a  matter 
of  stating  the  obvious.  It  does  not  imply 
our  approval  of  that  recime  any  more 
than  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Spain.  Greece,  or  any  one  of  a  number 
of  nations  ruled  by  Communist  or  Fascist 
dictatorships  or  military  juntas  indicates 
our  approval  of  these  regimes  or  their 
ideological  bases. 

Our  embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  a  valuable  listening  post  and 
furnished  us  with  much  information  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  regime  when  Russia  was  a 
closed  society.  Yet  there  were,  and  are, 
rightwing  extremists  who  all  along  de- 
nounced our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are.  and  have  been  over  recent 
years,  greatly  handicapped  in  acquiring 
information  about,  and  in  dealing  with. 
Commimist  China,  being  dependent  upon 
our  consul  general  in  Hong  Kong  for 
intelligence  reports. 

With  Red  China  exploding  crude  nu- 
clear weapons  and  engaging  in  serious 
border  fighting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
along  their  6.500-mile  common  border,  a 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Red  China  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  value  to  us.  If  the 
administration  is  seriously  interested  in 
normalizing  relations  with  China,  it 
should  take  steps  toward  entering  into 
meaningful  diplomatic  and  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Peking  government. 
Should  the  arrogant  Communist  dic- 
tators of  China  rebuff  that  effort,  their 
refusal  would  result  in  a  propaganda 
victory  for  the  United  States. 

The  Peking  government  has  been  the 
duly  constituted  and  permanent  govern- 
ment of  mainland  China  for  20  years.  It 
has  governing  authority  over  some  750 
million  men,  women,  and  children — 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Red  China  unquestionably  exists 
and  just  as  unquestionably  it  will  exist, 
immensely  more  powerful,  5  years  from 
now.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  we  continue 
to  pretend  that  Red  China  is  not  there 
and  that  perchance  some  miracle  will 
happen  to  solve  this  perplexing  problem. 
Furthermore,  it  is  folly  to  believe  that 


mainland  China  is  ever  going  to  be  con- 
quered by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  little  army 
of  many  geneials  and  no  combat  experi- 
ence, in  virtual  exile  on  Formosa,  pro- 
tected by  our  airpower  and  7th  Fleet. 
We  liavc  for  19  years  been  supporting 
that  corrupt  and  boasttu!  old  warlord, 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  When  i;e  was  driven 
from  ti;e  Cliinese  mainland  in  the  civil 
war,  lie  sou'.;ht  a  haven  m  Pormosa  for 
himself  and  his  beaten  army.  Almost  iin- 
iiiediately  iiis  army  massacred  some 
17.000  unarmed  people.  With  our  help 
he  then  e.^tabli-shed  hiinseil  in  power. 
His  government  is  a  pupiJet  government 
oi  the  United  Slates. 

Desinte  the  boasts  iii  tlic  ir.id-1950's 
of  Secretary  oi  Slate  John  Fo.^ter  DuKes 
and  those  m  the  China  lubbv  a'oout  un- 
leaslung  Chian';-Kai-shek  to  reconquer 
tlie  mainland,  it  has  been  and  is  our  7th 
Fleet  and  airpower  and  more  than  SIO 
billion  ot  .'\mciican  taxpayers'  money 
that  lias  maintained  this  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government,  so-called,  on  the 
inland  ot  Taiwan.  Ardent  supporters  of 
Chiani;  Kai-shek  remind  one  c!  Missis- 
sippi extremists  who  are  still  waving  the 
Contederate  :lag  a  century  after  the 
Civil  War  ended,  Chiang  is  a  tiser  with- 
out any  teeth.  He  has  an  over-age  army 
of  600.000  at  Taiwan.  Over  the  years  he 
has  boasted  of  mvading  the  Chinese 
mainland.  This,  of  course,  with  the  ijro- 
viso.  and  he  does  not  mention  this,  that 
the  United  States  furnish  all-out  support 
from  our  Air  Force  and  7th  Fleet,  and 
that  our  warships  and  warplanes  protect 
the  convoy  of  American  trar.sports  nec- 
e.'-sary  to  transport  this  invasion  force. 
The  time  is  lone  past  due  that  v.-e  should 
withdraw  all  support  from  Chiang  Kai- 
.--iiek  and  cease  pretending  that  the  small 
island  he  dominates  is  a  nation  deserv- 
ing of  our  support  and  of  any  promi- 
nence wiiatsocver  m  the  United  Nations, 
It  is  true  tlial  he  has  an  army  ot  600.000 
which  is  capable  of  parading  in  comi^e- 
tition  with  the  Shriners  and  would 
l)robably  be  about  as  good  in  combat. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  niaking  the 
empty  boasts  for  years  of  his  intent  to 
invade  the  Chine'-e  mainland.  He  is  a 
bra.uf^art  and  a  faker  and  :t  is  high  time 
our  State  Department  officials  stop  ca- 
tering to  him. 

I  advocate  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  immediately  all  our  sol- 
diers in  Taiwan  serving  as  military  ad- 
visers. I  urge  that  without  delay  we  open 
negotiations  wil'n  Communist  China  and 
that  Chang  Kai-shek  be  denied  any  fur- 
ther support  from  us,  not  only  as  far  as 
Asia  is  concerned  but  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  fakery  that  this  coirupt  war- 
lord with  his  little  island,  where  Madam 
Chiang  has  taken  over  the  ownership  of 
the  Grand  Hotel  and  most  of  the  wortli- 
while  real  estate,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  nation  worthy  of  a  scat  in  tlie  General 
.Assembly. 

Leaders  of  Communist  China  have  in 
the  past  expres.«ed  disinterest  in  joining 
the  United  Nations.  However,  the  United 
States  should  urge  the  chiefs  of  state  of 
those  nations  which  have  heretofore  rec- 
ognized Red  China  and  are  presently  en- 
joying lucrative  trade  with  tliat  huge 
nation  to  join  with  us  in  offering  a  place 
m  the  United  Nations  to  this  huge  na- 
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tion  which  we  hftw  been  so  myopic  as 
to  disreeard  altogether  or  treat  as  an 
outlaw 

Ambassador  Edwin  Reischauer,  former 
Ambassador  to  Japan  and  one  of  our 
u'reat  .■Asiatic  experts,  has  been  propos- 
ing for  some  years  that  our  Government 
accord  recognition  to  Communist  China 
.md  sponsor  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations 

Of  course  this  corrupt  warlord.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  has  been  subsidized  over 
the  years  by  our  taxpayers,  will  cry  out 
in  rage  aeainst  our  recognition  of  Red 
China:  against  reopening  trade  channels 
with  Red  Cliina:  against  anv  attempt 
whatever  by  the  United  States  to  improve 
relations  with  the  Peking  govt-rnment. 
In  1959  I  was  in  Taiwan,  and  af:er  lis- 
tening t-o  the  bombastic  statements  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  questioning  him, 
Madam  Ciiiang  interjected  lierself.  rant- 
ing about  the  imminent  invasion  of 
mainland  China  by  Chiang's  forces.  She 
disregarded  the  fact  that  except  for  our 
airpower  and  7th  Fleet  and  our  taxpay- 
ers' money,  the  Red  Chinese  would  have 
crushed  the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-.-.hek 
long  before  then,  and  ver>-  likely  she  and 
Chiang  would  have  been  residing  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr  F'resident.  of  course,  any  change 
in  our  China  policv  should  recognize  the 
right  of  .self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan,  including  safeguards  for 
all  minorities.  A  solution  for  the  future 
status  of  Taiwan,  the  Pescadores,  and  the 
offshore  islands  should  be  sought  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  .since  1950  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  mainland 
China  iiave  adopted  policies  which  stand 
like  a  great  wall  between  the  two  na- 
tions preventing  all  normal  contacts  We 
do  not  speak  to  one  another,  except  occ&- 
.>ionally  it  the  ambassadorial  level  at 
Warsaw  In  the  meantime,  the  world 
moves  on  and  there  are  tremendous 
changes  everv-where. 

Mr.  President,  a  mature  society,  like  a 
mature  man,  faces  its  problems  squarely. 
It  does  not  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  and 
dream  that  its  problems  will  disappear 
when  It  lifts  its  head.  Such  fantasy  fools 
no  one,  and  all  the  while  precious  time 
is  lost  that  could  lie  devoted  to  solving 
these  problems. 

There  ;s  probably  no  greater  threat 
to  world  peace  today  than  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Red  Chinese  dictators  They 
are  arrogant,  hostile,  and  apparently  de- 
void of  mercy  or  desire  for  cooperation. 
They  are  uolent  Communists  in  the  Sta- 
lin pattern.  Time  and  time  alone  will 
lessen  the  bitterness  they  feel  toward  the 
nations  of  the  Western  World,  including 
czarist  Russia,  that  oppressed  China  dur- 
ing the  I8th.  19th,  and  around  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century.  The  European  pow- 
ers in  [larticular  humiliated  the  Chinese 
and  helped  themselves  by  merciless  mili- 
tary action  to  vast  parcels  of  Chinese 
territory,  often  under  the  guise  of  99- 
year  leases  Recent  border  clashes  be- 
tween Soviet  and  Chinese  troops  stem 
directly  from  border  disputes  arising 
from  that  period  of  colonialism. 

China,  with  her  750  million  disciplined, 
hard-working  and  dedicated  people  will 
be  incapable  for  many  years  of  develop- 


ing the  weapons  necessary  to  challenge 
our  security  Mao  Tse-tung  has  stated  his 
nation  needs  30  years  of  peace  and  de- 
velopment Nonetheless,  it  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  Asia.  Notwithstanding 
occasional  economic  setbacks.  China  is  a 
formidable  fighting  opponent  for  any 
nation.  We  should  face  reality.  As  her 
industrial  economy  advances,  more  and 
more  nations  will  expand  trading  rela- 
tions with  her. 

In  spite  of  occasional  serious  revers&s, 
due  in  large  part  by  drought,  her  agri- 
cultural economy  is  progressing  and  all 
reports  indicate  that  she  has  managed 
to  overcome  widespread  starvation,  here- 
tofore so  common  in  Ciiina  and  India 
and  other  hugely  populated  countries  in 
the  Far  East  m  times  of  crop  failure  and 
other  national  dLsasters.  Illiteracy  m 
China  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Education,  liowever  biased,  is  progres- 
sing at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

The  reality  of  China  of  1969  is  that, 
having  survived  the  fires  of  adversity,  it 
IS  an  awakened  giant  that  for  better  or 
worse  will  have  a  profound  influence  up- 
on the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  and  our 
children's  children  will  be  living. 

National  interests  can  be  accommo- 
dated when  the  will  to  reconcile  them 
exists  on  both  sides.  By  and  large,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
learned  after  more  than  20  years  of  the 
cold  war  that  their  conflicts  must  be  rec- 
onciled peacefully  in  this  nuclear  age.  We 
.should  apply  the  le.ssons  of  the  past  to 
our  future  with  China,  It  will  be  a  Na- 
tional tragedy  if  we  continue  this  period 
of  conflict  with  that  nation — a  period  in 
which  vast  amounts  of  our  Nation's  en- 
ergies are  devoted  to  militarv'  power  at 
the  expen.se  of  our  .social  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. We  have  many  times  over  the 
military  force  necessary  to  defend  our- 
.^elves-  We  would  do  better  to  use  our 
energies  to  help  free  people  everywhere 
create  a  way  of  life  that  would  lead  them 
to  utterly  reject  the  lure  of  communism. 

The  facts  are  that  from  a  military 
standpoint  Red  China  today  is  a  paper 
dragon  if  and  when  the  ability  to  wage 
a  prolonged  offensive  war  on  land,  at  sea. 
and  in  the  air  Is  considered  It  is  over- 
rated as  a  great  military  power.  It  ha^ 
crude  nuclear  capability,  that  is  true. 
However,  it  will  take  at  least  5  or  10  years 
before  it  will  have  the  know-how  to  de- 
liver any  nuclear  warheads  on  targets. 
Its  air  force  is  inferior.  It  has  no  surface 
navy  except  a  few  torpedo  boats  and 
u'unboats — no  modern  trarisports — noth- 
ing except  thousands  of  junks.  It  Ls  an 
agrarian  nation,  with  85  percent  of  Its 
population  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  Pacific,  under  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
air  over  the  Pacific,  we  have  a  more 
powerful  Navy,  submarine  fleet,  and  Air 
Force  than  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
combined. 

Furthermore,  there  is  certainly  no  in- 
evitability of  a  war  between  us  and 
China.  We  live  in  such  different  political 
and  economic  environments  that  like 
land  and  sea  animals,  we  hardly  meet. 
We  have  no  real  reason  to  tangle  with 
each  other 

Just  as  we  have  learned  at  great  cost 
and  hazard  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  make  up  our 


minds  to  accept  Red  China's  existence, 
to  respect  her  legitimate  interests,  and 
to  meet  her  challenge  other  than  by  mili- 
tary containment.  Let  us  ho|)e  that  we 
will  do  so  before  another  20  years  of  tiie 
cold  war  and  the  arms  race  elapse. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  a.ssurance 
nor  certainty  that  were  we  to  recogni,-'e 
Red  China  tlie  attitude  of  its  leaders  to- 
ward us  would  become  any  lo.ss  intran.si- 
Lcnt  or  more  cooperative  than  at  present. 
However,  it  seems  highly  advisable  that 
we  face  up  to  the  problem  of  recognition 
if  we  hope  to  restrain  the  expansion  of 
Red  China  without  war  and  if  we  arc  to 
have  a  direct  assessment  and  judgmont 
of  Chinese  interests  and  intentions,  .^^o 
vital  in  this  prim  period  of  international 
anarchy 

In  addition  to  recognition,  there  are 
other  steps  that  we  can  take  to  help  :.  - 
duce  tensions  between  our  Nation  and  the 
people  of  mainland  China.  We  should 
unilaterally  take  steps  in  the  direction  o: 
free  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  mainland  China.  We  should  expl'i.'-e 
the  po.ssibilitics  for  cultural  and  stuii  iit 
exchanges.  We  should  show  our  conciir. 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Cl;;:.a 
by  examining  areas  of  technical  coo)  o;- 
ation  such  as  exchange  of  information  on 
food  production,  family  planning.  irriL-a- 
tion  and  water  development. 

We  should  permit  the  sale  to  Crm- 
numist  China  of  food  and  other  n  n- 
strategic  items  through  commeical 
channels  as  do  many  other  nations  i  : 
the  free  world.  Our  allies,  incluc.:::: 
neighbors  such  as  Canada,  are  prosi-rr- 
ing  by  their  trade  with  that  country  •  ,r 
which  the  Chinese  are  paying  in  cold  at 
the  world  price.  The  Canadian  Govr;n- 
ment  has  sold  almost  $1  billion  worth  o: 
Canadian  wheat  for  gold,  cash  on  •  iie 
oarrelhcad.  to  Red  China.  Australia  i.t- 
sold  Communist  China  more  than  S  )00 
million  worth  of  wheat. 

Very  definitely.  American  produces 
and  manufacturers  should  be  permuted 
to  sell  to  Red  China  at  world  prices  w  i.,ii- 
ever  the  nationals  of  that  nation  :  .lc 
wear,  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  and  in  t  ;:n 
buy  the  products  and  handicrafts  oi  •iie 
Chinese.  We  have  farmers  and  inc  is- 
triahsts  who  would  like  to  sell  their  -  i:- 
plus  products  in  the  markets  oi  ne 
world.  Obviously,  this  also  would  1  •>  a 
step  toward  world  peace.  Nations,  l.ke 
individuals,  are  unlikely  to  fight  •.'  itii 
their  customers. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  involve 
the  Red  Chinese  Government  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  regarding  such  i.^^ues 
such  as  disarmament,  nonprolifera'ion 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  limi'.ed 
nuclear  test  ban.  The  cooperation  <  :  a 
nation  numbering  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  is  absolutely  \:tal 
to  the  establishment  of  workable  i:s- 
armament  agreements.  Toward  that  i  ;:d. 
it  is  imperative  that  Red  China  join  liie 
community  of  nations  and  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  an  hcMor 
society,  membership  in  which  is  a  re- 
ward for  being  good."  It  appears  some- 
times to  be  a  debating  society.  If  sn.  a 
forum  where  repre.sentatives  of  nati'ii.s 
keep  talking  rather  than  start  bombing 
has  a  definite  advantage.  As  matters  now 
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stand  China,  with  her  many  millions  who 
solidly  support  their  government,  is  ex- 
cluded. Being  outside  the  U.N.,  Red 
China  is  not  constrained  to  keep  its  ac- 
tions in  harmony  with  any  web  of  col- 
lective agreements.  It  can  keep  on  ignor- 
ing, insulting,  and  defying  world  opinion. 
The  absence  of  Peking  has  been  a  criti- 
cal element  blocking  eflective  U.N.  con- 
sideration of  the  Vietnam  problem  and 
other  Asian  security  issues.  Absence  from 
tiie  U.N.  leaves  China  out  of  arms-control 
agreements  on  nuclear  weapons  that 
have  been  arrived  at  and  are  now  being 
i.eL'otiated. 

Our  decision  years  ago  not  to  accord 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Red  Chi- 
r.ese  was  based  in  part  on  the  belief  that 
failure  to  do  so  would  somehow  inhibit 
tiie  success  of  that  regime.  Actually,  the 
reverse  has  proven  to  be  the  case.  Our 
refusal  to  recognize  China  and  our  at- 
tempt to  exclude  it  from  the  world  com- 
munity has  relieved  it  from  the  respon- 
■bilities  of  United  Nations  participation, 
has  deepened  our  Ignorance  of  Chinese 
::iternal  development,  and  has  allowed 
Ived  Chinas  nuclear  weapons  capacity  to 
emerge  unchallenged  and  unfettered  by 
:..ternational  obligations.  It  has  allowed 
r.s  to  become  a  convenient  hate  symbol  in 
a  period  of  dynamic  Chinese  growth  and 
development.  It  has  impaired  the  United 
Nations'  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
problems  aflecting  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
wite  that  recognition  at  this  time  would 
iither  change  Red  China's  attitude  to- 
v  ard  the  United  States  or  her  dedication 
-.  1  the  promotion  of  world  revolution  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  capitalis- 
tic sy.stem.  However,  time  is  a  great  heal- 
t  r.  "There  should  be  a  basic  rethinking  by 
.  ir  citizens,  the  Congress,  and  among 
llicials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  regarding  Asia  in  general, 
a. id  China  in  particular. 

Any  attempt  to  reach  an  understand- 
;  .„'  for  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Peking  regime  will  demand  great  pa- 
■  nee.  understanding,  good  will  and  a 
;.  adiness  to  enter  into  honorable  com- 
Momises.  Both  sides  must  be  willing  to 
!,ike  a  hard  look  at  the  charges  hurled 
,  t  each  other  over  the  years  in  an  effort 

•  .  understand  and  clarify  the  issues  di- 
\  ding  them,  I  urge  that  a  proper  policy 
:  r  our  country  would  be  to  offer  the  olive 
branch  of  coexistence  and  peace  in  the 
:  iture  to  China.  The  time  has  past  when 
'..IS  Nation  could  afford  to  adhere  to  that 
ML'id  idea  that  it  is  unthinkable  to  permit 
Tiie  very  thought  of  recognition  of  Com- 
iiiunist  China  or  of  its  admission  into  the 
Vnited  Nations.  China  has  a  great  his- 

•  ry.  tradition,  and  culture  going  back 

•  lousands  of  years.  Nevertheless,  by  rea- 
Mn    of    technological    superiority    and 

■■  capons  of  war,  the  Eiu-opean  nations 

•  iroughout  the  19th  century  seized  vast 
iieas  of  China,  oppressed  the  Chinese, 

f  ontemptuously   regarded   them   as  in- 

erior  and  humiliated  them.  For  example, 

Kngland  fought  a  war  and  killed  many 

Chinese  in  the  1840s  because  the  Chinese 

overning  authorities  tried  to  suppress 

;jium  traffic  which  was  extremely  lu- 

I  :  alive   to   English   merchants.   This   is 

Known  to  the  shame  of  the  British  as 

the  opium  war.  It  resulted  in  the  seizure 


of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  and  other 
areas  that  had  been  Chinese  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

In  speaking  out  for  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  China,  I  recognize  the  facts  of 
international  life.  In  fact,  I  speak  today 
for  the  generation  of  Americans  who  did 
not  participate  in  framing  our  present 
Chinese  policy.  We  all  condemn  the  out- 
rageous actions  and  aggressions  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  leaders,  but  here  is  a 
de  facto  government  stronger  than  ever 
before.  We  would  do  well  to  consider  ac- 
tions that  would  encourage  more  respon- 
sible behavior  rather  than  to  seek  to 
crush  a  people  as  the  British  Empire  did 
in  the  opium  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  remarks 
today  because  I  am  thinking  of  tomorrow 
and  of  many  tomorrows.  I  am  thinking  of 
generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come.  In 
fact,  I  am  thinking  of  my  four  grand- 
daughters and  of  other  children  and 
grandchildren  of  today  who  in  a  com- 
paratively few  years  will  become  the 
guardians,  keepers,  and  trustees  of  this 
Nation.  We  want  them  to  have  a  nation 
that  is  the  last  best  hope  for  permanent 
peace  in  this  v.orld.  a  nation  not  only 
supreme  in  power  but  one  that  is  solvent 
whose  citizens,  fully  protected  in  all  their 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties,  enjoy  con- 
tentment and  comfort  in  a  peaceful  world 
free  from  hardship,  aggression,  and  the 
sorrows  of  war.  I  am  thinking  of  our 
great  Nation  in  a  peaceful  world.  Let  us 
strive  to  do  our  utmost  that  futui-e  gen- 
erations in  our  United  States  of  America 
may  live  in  peace  and  happiness  in  a 
peaceful  world  instead  of  in  fear  and  ter- 
ror and  then  eye  hath  not  witnessed  nor 
finite  mind  conceived  the  future  gran- 
deur, glory,  contentment,  and  happiness 
of  our  people. 


April  2-8,  1969  to  replace  Senators  Bayh 
and  Murphy,  who  are  unable  to  attend. 


THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  REDUC- 
TION OF  NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES  —  APPOINTMENT 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  Chair, 
jjursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
77-250,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruskai  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Exijenditures  vice  Senator 
Allott,  ic.^igned. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

MEETING  IN  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  170 
of  the  74th  Congress,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentarj'  Union  Meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on  April 
7  to  13,  1969. 


THE  NINTH  MEXICO -UNITED 

STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE  APPOINTMENT  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair,  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  86-^20,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits*  to  attend  the  Ninth 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  to  be  held  in  Mexico  on 


XXX— GENOCIDE  CONVENTION : 
MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  FISH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  oi  the  United  States  is  a  unique 
body.  Only  the  Senate  can  ajjprove  cer- 
tain executive  appointments,  and  only 
the  Senate  can  ratify  treaties  made  with 
other  countries.  This  is  a  very  imijortaul 
power— it  skives  this  body  the  o;)por- 
lunity  to  work  with  the  President  to 
map  out  general  foreign  i)olicy  for  the 
Nation.  Over  the  \ears.  the  Senate  has 
unreservedly  exercised  this  power,  form- 
ing hundreds  of  official  agreements  with 
other  couritries. 

Since  the  Genocide  Convention  w  as  in- 
troduced to  the  Senate  by  President  Tioi- 
man  in  1949.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  over  100 
treaties.  Also  during  this  tmie.  the  Senate 
has  given  its  advice  and  con.sent  to  more 
than  100  treaties. 

A  random  sampling  of  snine  of  tiiese 
treaties  can  only  raise  serious  doubt  as 
to  iheir  historical  and  practical  impor- 
tance. We  have  a  Tuna  Convention  with 
Costa  Rica,  a  Halibut  Convention  with 
Canada,  a  Shrimp  Ccnvcntioii  w  ilh  Cuba. 
and.  of  course,  we  cannot  forget  the 
•Pink  Salmon  Protocol."  It  took  a  tieaty 
to  build  a  bridge  acro.ss  the  Rainy  River, 
and  another  to  allow  licensed  American 
drivers  to  drive  on  European  highways. 
To  expedite  the  importation  cf  adver- 
tising samples,  we  have  the  Commercial 
Samples  Convention.  Our  national  se- 
curity is  guaranteed  by  our  treaties  of 
amity  with  Mu.scat  and  Oman. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  tiiat 
any  of  these  treaties  should  n.ut  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  am  certain  that 
they  are  all  in  the  national  interest  and 
necessary  to  us. 

But  each  of  these  f.ealies  is  very  lim- 
ited in  scope.  In  every  case,  they  promote 
either  profit  or  pleasure.  Mr.  President, 
I  fail  to  see  why  a  treaty  to  save  wild 
geese  should  be  given  precedence  over  a 
treaty  to  save  human  beings. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  drawn 
up  neither  for  pleasure  nor  for  profit.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  m 
order  to  guarantee  the  life,  the  rights, 
and  the  dignity  of  man.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  look 
beyond  the  screens  of  obstruction  to  per- 
ceive its  obligation  to  mankind. 

Let  us  now  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

After  20  years,  after  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  during  that  period 
have  warmly  recommended  the  Genocide 
Convention,  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
act  to  ratify  it. 
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THE    APOLLO   8    MISSION— THREE 
BRAVE   MEN 

Ml".  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  on  De- 
cember 27.  the  world  watched  as  our 
three  astronauts  splashed  down  in  the 
Pacific  after  their  historic  flight  around 
the  moon.  Since  the  ApoUo  8  mission, 
much  has  been  written  about  this  mag- 
nificent feat  m  space  exploration. 

A  letter  to  the  "three  brave  men" 
which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  expresses  ver>-  simply  but  with 
^'reat  feelinsr  the  sicnificance  of  this  mis- 
sion for  all  Americans 

I  wish  to  share  with  Senators  this  trib- 
ute to  our  three  astronauts  who  have 
realized  our  dreams.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  Letttr  to  Three  Br.ave  Men 
I  By  Jim   Becker  t 
Gentlemen:   You  have  done  a  brave  thing. 
An  annazlng  thing   A  thing  that  boggles  the 
mind 

Y>-)vi  have  flown  to  the  moon  And  you  have 
flown  back  .ipaln 

A  tourney  to  the  moon'  It  stuns  us  to 
read  those  words,  dlsplaved  on  the  front  page 
I'f  1  new-paper  as  routinely  as  the  holiday 
traffic  toll  or  the  latest  peace  talk  snarl 

You  are  going  to  hear  today  and  on  manv 
davs  to  .'ome  many  thlnss  about  vour  brave 
journey  AH  of  what  :,ou  hear  will  be  sincere, 
and  some  of  it  may  even  he  eloquent. 

You  ;irc  eiolng  to  hear  about  how  vou  have 
lifted  the  horizons  and  taken  i  giant  scien- 
tific step  ..nd  raised  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
All  of  that  will  be  true. 

But  would  you  like  to  hear  about  how  you 
have  made  some  of  your  fellow  earthllnes 
feeP  * 

Those  of  us  who  frankly  don't  understand 
verv  much  .ibout  giant  scientific  ?teps  and 


And  we  think  back  to  a  fellow  named 
Shepard.  sitting  .ilone.  co'upletely  alone— in 
the  tip  ut  Lhat  i.mtaMic  rocket  on  tie  Florida 
lafinching  pad,  i>even  years  agL..  waiting  to  be 
shot  off  into  a  world  he  knew  not  of 

And  a  fellow  nnnied  Olenn.  who  was  cast 
into  an  orbit  arnund  the  earth,  and,  circled 
It.  unparalyzed   In  action 

I  Yes.  and  i>f  the  Hussi.ins.  too,  Gagarin, 
wasn't  It?,  and  Tltiiv.  they  were  men  who 
dared  to  dream   Brave  men   Human  beings.) 

There  tia\e  been  liiese  br.ue  men  iiefore 
you.  some  now  dead  for  their  bravery,  and 
braverv  l.s  not  a  commodity  you  can  measure 
on  a  chart 

•Some  men  are  brave  who  only  serve  at 
Senrs.  and  put  clothes  on  their  kids  and  iim- 
plre  at  the  Little  League. 

But  there  .ire  none  io  brave  as  those  who 
fly  to  worlds  they  know  not  of.  as  those  who 
do  not  :i)se  the  n.mie  of  .\ction 

And  because  you  have  done  It.  because  you 
three  had  that  kind  cf  bravenr.  those  of  us 
who  have  more  mundane  struggles  to  face  in 
a  world  we  know  well  of,  are  heli>ed  to  hnd 
the  name  of  ;ictlon,  too 

And  because  you  three  .ire  our  country- 
men, sons  of  our  sail,  we  are  helped  to  find 
that  action  In  the  land  we  know  of 

And  the  first  Good  E;\rth  \  ou  touched  after 
your  Journey  to  the  moon  was  our  earth. 
Hawaii's  earth. 

You  are  welcome  t<i  it.  men  from  the  moon. 
You  have  m.ade  it  a  little  easier  to  itrtiegle 
along  upon  It. 


in  1945.  the  FHA  has  .served  more  than 
12  million  hiKh  school  youth.  The  mem- 
bers themselves  have  always  set  ihfir 
own  k'oals  and  i)lanned  their  own  activi- 
ties and  projects,  developing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  and  creativity,  it 
is  an  on;ani7ation,  accordinc  to  one 
member  "in  which  common  interests  in 
liome  f-conomics  \alues  are  realized 
friends  are  made,  and  lanuly  bonds  are 
strengthened  ■ 

Mr  President,  in  an  ace  when  we  hear 
in  the  news  only  about  the  yount:  people 
participatinc  in  noi.s.  illegal  protests,  and 
other  forms  of  rebellion,  it  is  comfortni,- 
to  find  that  these  dis.senters  are  but  ,i 
small  minority  of  the  total  youth  poiu- 
lation.  The  tiOO.OOO  teenagers  of  the  fHA 
do  not  Kel  into  trouble  with  the  lau  - 
they  are  too  busy  or^anizinK  worthwhile 
projects  with  constructive  results.  And 
while  the  hiopies.  the  yippies,  and  liie 
malcontent,s  may  continue  to  burn  Amer- 
ican Hass,  they  will  never  eclip,se  the  Rood 
citizenship  and  positive  action  of  the  r^^- 
sponsible  majority  in  such  ori^anization.s 
as  the  I-\ituie  Homemakers  of  America. 


FUTURE  home:makers  of  americ\ 

WEEK:    FOCUS   ON   POSITIVE    AC- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
period  of  time  between  March  23  and 
March  29  has  been  set  aside  to  observe 
National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica Week  and  its  thrme,  •  Focus  on  Posi- 
tive Action  '•  Some  600,000  members  of 
12,000  local  FHA  chanters  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are 


who  arent  sure  how  It  Is  possible  to'^put  a  /STthis  moment  engaged  in  service  proi- 
big  space  ship  with  three  men  inside  into  ar^-'  fcts.  and  in  activities  to  promote  good 
orbit   •.T   send    It   whirling     imnnri    ar    o^nrm      nill    anH    tv,^   .,.>.«-i»i-.    _«•   ;..■_ 


orbit  oT  send  It  whirling  nround  at  25.000" 
miles  an  hour  without  even  a  motor  running. 
And  never  will  understand  it.  lor  that  mat- 
ter, despite  ail  the  well-meamng  efforts  to 
e.xplaln  it  to  us? 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  vou  have 
done  for  us'' 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  live  m  times  that  try 
men's  souls  and  their  nerves  and  even  their 
will  to  get  up  and  go  out  and  face  the  dally 
traffic  jam  and  the  weekly  wipeout  and  the 
monthly  mugging  at  the  hands  of  fate's  fickle 
fist- 
It  Is  a  tough  world,  gentlemen,  as  vou 
know,  and  the  only  light  a  man  «!ees  at  the 
end  of  most  tunnels  is  liable  to  rome  from 
an  explosion  of   some   kind   or  other 

It  is  a  world  m  which  the  neighbor  you 
are  supposed  to  love — and  would  really  iike 
to,  sometimes,  when  you  think  of  it — U 
liable  to  blow  hLs  car  horn  nt  vou  or  cut  you 
off  at  the  intersection,  or  play  his  radio  In 
your  ear  or  grab  your  parking  place  before 
vou  even  get  a  chance  to  love  him 

It  Is  a  world  m  which  .some  people  would 
nither  burn  our  cities  down  than  live  in 
them,  .ind  in  which  the  easiest  thing  is  to  k|c 
around  and  blame  'them"  for  everything 
And  when  you  battle  that  often,  vour  spu-- 
:'ci  sag  and  your  sights  get  lower  and  even 
■  '  think  of  flying  to  a  world  you  know  not  of, 
as  Hamlet  said,  is  enough  to  paralyze  the 
will,  and  lose  the  name  of  action 

.\nd  soon  you  wonder  if  all  is  paralyzed, 
and  no  one  will  gam  the  najiie  of  action 

And  then  you  'hree  came  along,  men  who 
dare  to  dream  and  to  fly  to  those  worlds  one 
knows  not  of,  with  the  name  of  action  writ- 
ten clear. 


will  and  the  principles  of  po.sitive  citi- 
zenship. 

My  home  State  of  Wiscon.sin  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  national  vice  president 
of  the  central  region,  Marilyn  Drew  of 
Rice  Lake  TiVis  central  lesion  has  175,- 
000  FHA  members  in  13  States.  Mi.ss 
Drew  attends  Rice  Lake  Hish  School, 
where  she  is  the  editor  of  the  "chool 
paper  and  a  member  of  the  student  coun- 
cil, the  National  Honor  Society,  and  the 
forensics  squad.  The  State's  own  15,000 
members  are  led  by  Beth  Mon.son  of 
Hammond.  Wis.,  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sm  State  FHA  A.ssociation,  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Brown  of  Madison,  Wis  .  State 
FHA  adviser 

As  Estelle  Hunter,  national  president 
of  the  FHA.  so  aptly  put  it : 

The  overall  objective  of  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America  is  to  help  individuals  improve 
personal,  family,  .md  community  living. 
During  this  week  FHA  members  across  the 
country  will  stress  constructive  activities. 

These  members  assist  in  local  Head- 
start  programs,  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  handicapped.  ort.'anize 
tutorial  programs  for  underprivileged 
children,  visit  the  elderly,  assist  in  the 
March  of  Dime.'?,  serve  as  hospital  candy 
stripers,  and  carry  out  many  other  proj- 
ects which  uive  practical  application  to 
their  classroom  learning. 

Founded  as  a  nonprofit  organization 


THE  SCOL-RGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the  di.s- 
tmtzuislied  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
iornia  'Mr  Cranston ■  was  .scheduled  to 
deliver  a  speech  before  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  this  noon,  but 
was  unable  to  appear  because  he  wa.s 
called  awav  from  Washington  by  tne 
death  of  his  mother. 

I  know  that  all  of  Senator  Cranston  s 
colleaiiues  'oin  me  in  expressint:  our  sor- 
row at  his  loss. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  wiiich  Sen- 
ator Cranston  was  to  deliver  today  are 
so  timely  that  I  have  requested  his  per- 
mission to  place  them  in  the  Record  I 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  th:.> 
body  to  a  sentiment  which  I  share  com- 
pletely: 

I  find  unacceptable  the  notion  that  there 
Is  any  such  thing  as  an  .acceptable  increase 
In  unemployment  Acceptable  to  whom?  I 
■A-ant  to  know!  And  callous,  U^tal  indifferen.e 
to  how  manv  mUllons  of  men  and  women 
may  be  unemployed  is,  of  course,  an  even 
worse  attitude. 

The  Senator  aoes  on  to  say  of  the  re- 
lationship between  unemployment  and 
inflation; 

Tl-.at  is  the  bitter  paradox:  those  who  al- 
re.idy  surfer  the  most  from  inflation  will  be 
the  same  people  who  will  suffer  most  from 
efforts  to  curb  Inflation.  .  .  .  Unempluymeu: 
IS  i!ot  a  private  inconvenience  to  be  kept  .i: 
icceptable  levels.  It  Is  a  national  scourge  to 
■■>c  wiped  out  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Senator  Cranston's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinf4  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech   by   .Senator  Alan   Cranston   Before 
THE  Woman's  National  Democratic  Clv8, 

W.A3HINCTON.    DC.    MARCH    27.    1969 

A  not-so-funny  thing  happened  to  the 
Nl.xon  administration  on'  Its  way  to  develop- 
ing a  program  to  fight  Inflation  " 

It  seems  to  have  been  stopped  by  some 
long-standing  hang-ups.  Because  it  is  un- 
derstandably up-tight  <ner  using  the  power 
and  the  money  of  the  federal  government  m 
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ways  that  might  drastically  Increase  tinem- 
pioyment.  It  doesn't  appear  even  to  be  think- 
ing'about  steps  it  might  take  to  reduce  un- 
employment. And  that  l>  less  under.standable. 
No  one  is  sure  that  the  anti-mllation  steps 
the  administr.ition  is  contemplating— "tight" 
money  and  .i  so-called  "tlpht"  budget  with 
o>ntinued  high  t.ixes  and  incre.asingly  higher 
interest  rates — will,  in  l.ict,  curb  Inflation, 

I've  heard  some  top  administration  officials 
privately  express  ^eriou.<;  doubts  about  their 
eifeciiveness.  .\nd  publicly,  some  economists, 
like  Leon  Keyserlmg.  thmlt  restricting  the 
tl.jw  of  money  actually  c.iu.ses  inflation  in- 
.. -..'.id  of  stopping  It, 

But  there  i,s  one  thing  of  which  nearly 
,  eryone,  in  or  out  of  the  administration, 
(!  le.s  f cem  certain:  that  conventional  antl- 
Kitlationary  nie.isurcs  will  Increase  unem- 
;i;ovment. 

Paul  W.  McCrackcn.  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Council,  tells  Congress  he  wishes 
prices  could  be  stabilized  without  any  affect 
Ll  all  on  unemploynient,  but  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve It  can  be  done  without  a  substantial 
m.crease  in  Uitalessness. 

Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy  says 
•hat  to  cool  ofi  the  economy,  a  one  percent 
i:irrea.se  in  unemployment  "would  not  be  too 
n-.ucli". 

Counselor  to  the  President  Arthur  F.  Burns 
,,avs  unemployment,  now  at  an  all-time  low 
,:  33  percent,  may  have  to  rise  to  3.5  per- 
.  ,.nt  or  more  Even  with  4  5  percent  of  our 
work  force  out  of  jobs,  Mr.  Bums  says,  he 
would  still  consider  us  to  be  in  an  economy 
r.i  "full  employment." 

And  the  Business  Council,  made  up  mostly 
i.I  leaders  of  large  orporations  sympathetic 
to  President  Nixon,  declares  that  steps  taken 
to  curb  inflation  might  have  to  push  the 
unemplovment  rate  up  to  5.5  or  perhaps  a 
full  6  percent — double  the  present  number. 
For  very  good  reasons,  political  and  hu- 
manitarian, the  administration  has  been 
frightened  off  by  the  prospect.  And  rather 
than  bring  about  an  abrupt,  high  rise  In  un- 
employment by  an  all-out  assault  against 
high  prices,  the  administration  talks  about 
■aking  a  cautious  approach  which,  It  hopes, 
V  i;i  keep  unemployment  down  to  some- 
•iiing  the  President  calls  an  "acceptable" 
level. 

Meanwhile,  ho'.vever,  prices  and  wages  con- 
tinue surging  up'.vard  on  all  fronts.  The  lat- 
est sorrv  bulletin  Just  came  from  Secretary 
oi  Housing  and  Urban  Development  George 
Romnev,  who  disclosed  skyrocketing  prices 
for  the  lumber  we  so  desperately  need  to  meet 
iiur  critical  housing  shortages. 

Softwood  lumber  prices  have  gone  up  30 
tercent  since  last  year,  .Secretary  Romnev 
noted,  with  plywood  prices  soaring  a  startling 
"7  percent' 

Protests  are  mounting  not  only  from  labor 
.-.ud  con.sumer  t-roups.  but  from  businessmen 
.IS  well.  P.irticularly  those  who  by  temper- 
ament would  have  no  truck  with  gradualism. 
Some  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manui.iciurers,  for  example,  scorn  the 
pussy-footini:  pusillanimity  of  the  President's 
.idvisers.  The  N.\M's  chief  economist,  George 
r,  Hagedorn.  wants  Mr.  Nixon  to  plow  right 
.n  .ind  slash  federal  spending,  with  "no  time 
■  I  lf>se." 

As  for  the  increased  unemployment  such  a 
r.ish  and  thoushtless  move  would  bring:  For- 
cet  It!  Full  employment,  says  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
u-  a  "myth"  anyway,  so  why  get  strung-out 
in  such  nonsense? 

Besides,  a  substantial  labor  pool  of  un- 
employed workers  is  still  deemed  desirable 
bv  a  few  economists  who  continue  to  cUng 
to  a  vestigial  brand  of  conscienceless  capital- 
l>m  that  is  long  gone  but,  unfortunately,  not 
forgotten. 

Actually,  there  will  always  be  a  labor  pool — 
unless  the  pill  cuts  the  birth  rate  to  zero 
and  unless  the  march  of  science  and  tech- 


nology suddenly  stops  puttin?  so  many  jobs 
out  ol  style. 

There  "would  even  be  new  sourco.=;  cf  labor 
if  we  could  extricate  ourselves  Irom  Vietnam. 
Or  end  the  arms  race 

I  reject  all  approaches— Mr.  Hapedorn's  and 
everybody  else's — that  are  ba.sed  -.ipon  the 
notion  that  any  level  of  unemployment  is 
proper. 

I  find  unacceptable  the  notion  that  there 
Is  any  such  thing  as  an  acceptable  increase 
In  unemployment.  Acceptable  to  whom'/  I 
want  to  know!  And  callous.  tot,il  indifference 
to  how  many  millions  of  men  and  women 
may  be  unemployed  Is.  of  course,  an  even 
worse  attitude, 

Mr,  Hagedorn  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  trv'lng  to  stop  Inflation 
gradually,  as  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
trying  to  do.  Is  "like  saying  if  yoti  pull  a 
tooth  gradually  it  will  hurt  you  less". 

As  an  economist.  Mr.  Hagedorn  would  make 
a  good  dentist.  Maybe.  What  he  said  about 
dental  extractions  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. I  don't  know. 

But  nobody's  t.alklng  aljout  puling  teeth; 
we're  talking  about  throwing  men  out  of 
work,  of  cutting  oS  families  from  their  lifc- 
sustalnlng  source  of  Income. 

Any  man  who  has  ever  been  out  of  work 
or  has  compassion  enough  to  imagine  how 
It  might  feel  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  would 
be  able  to  explain  to  Mr,  Hagedorn  the  obvi- 
ous; that  the  longer  your  Job  lusts,  and  the 
less  the  cut  In  Income  you  ultimately  have 
to  take,  the  better. 

Still  on  his  Irrelevant  dentistry  kick.  Mr 
Hagedorn  also  warned  the  Congress  that 
there  Is  no  painless  v.'ay  to  fight  inflation. 
But  he  never  made  clear,  nor  did  he  i=ho'.v 
much  concern  over,  whom  he  expects  to  bear 
the  pain. 

Those  unemployment  percentages  Mr. 
Hagedorn  and  others  throw  about  so  easily 
represent  people,  thousands,  even  millions, 
of  people.  Take  those  percentages  and  trans- 
pose them  into  human  b?ir.es,  ..nd  what  do 
vou  get? 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P,  Shultz  con- 
cedes that  the  administration's  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  program  could  cause  an  increase  of  300,- 
000  to  500,000  jobless  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  AFI^CIO  thinks  the  r.umber  of 
iay-offs  TH-ill  be  closer  to  780,000  A  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  suggests  it  could  be  1.000.000 
They  would  come  in  addition  to  the  2.600- 
000  Americans  already  listed  among  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  countless  num- 
bers of  the  under-employed  who.  a.s  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale  has  pointed  out.  'live  in 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  mid.?t  of  unprec- 
edented plenty  " 

Who  are  these  unhappy  Americans,  these 
fellow  citizens  of  ours  who  are  either  already 
unemployed  or  are  likely  to  lose  their  pre- 
carious hold  on  their  jobs  if  work  becomes 
more  scarce? 

We  all  know  who  they  are  They  are  those 
among  us  who  traditionally  are  the  last  to 
be  hired  when  times  are  good  and  the  first  to 
be  fired  when  things  get  tough.  They  are  the 
unskUled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  espe- 
cially, but  by  no  means  entirely,  those  from 
minority  groups;  women,  working  part-time 
to  help  support  their  families;  elderly  per- 
sons, doing  odd  jobs  to  make  ends  meet  on 
pensions  suffering  from  steadily  diminishing 
purchasing  power. 

Those  who  are  working  now  have  proved 
they  do  not  fit  the  stereotypes  held  by  some 
affluent  Americans.  They  have  disproved  the 
theory  that  they  are  shiftless.  Idle  loafers 
who  prefer  welfare  to  work. 

But  though  today  they  have  Jobs,  tomor- 
row they  may  be  out  in  the  streets— not  be- 
cause of  their  own  failure,  but  because  of 
their  government's  anti-inflation  moves. 

And  many  who  are  not  working  now  don't 
fit  the  free-loader  stereotype  either:  young- 
sters  who   have   just   graduated    from   high 


.school,  adults  who  have  just  completed  job- 
tratmng  courses,  .servicemen  who  have  just 
returned  from  lighting  in  Vieinam. 

A  l:'.rge  number  of  them  are  Iinding  wc 
have  no  room  ior  them  in  our  economy. 

Tragically  and  predominantly,  our  uii- 
hanpy  Americans  are  teenagers  and  blacks. 
whose  unemployment  rate  already  is  two  and 
three  times  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
anp  In  some  critical  urban  areas,  between  30 
■nd  40  percent  oi  the  teenagers  and  blacks 
are   right  now  skulking  the   streets   out   of 

The  people  who  will  be  hit  hardest  by  de- 
flationary attempts  to  cool  down  the  econ- 
I  my  are. "in  a  word,  the  very  people  lor  whom 
the  so-called  overheated  economy  isn't  so  hot 
to  begin  with;  people  without  capital  reserves 
who  can  least  allord  to  be  without  an  in- 
coiiie;  people  who,  because  of  a  fixed  and 
limited  income — or  no  steady  income  at  all — 
are"  already  being  mauled  by  the  soaring  cost 
lit  living. 

That  IS  the  bitter  paradox:  tiiose  who  al- 
ready suffer  the  most  from  inflation  will  be 
the  same  people  who  will  suffer  most  from 
efforts  to  curb  inflation. 

That  is  unless  we  show  enough  imagina- 
tion and  creativity  to  keep  it  from  happen- 
ing. 

Unemplovment  Is  not  a  private  Inconven- 
irnce  to  be  kept  at  acceptable  levels.  It  Is  a 
national  seourtre  to  be  wiped  out  altogether. 
I  believe  that  every  man  and  woman  willing 
•o  work  and  phv.-.icallv  and  mentally  able  ^) 
work  Ir,  entitled  to  work.  I  believe  that  every 
^merlcan  who  wants  productive,  camful  em- 
ployment has  a  right  to  productive,  -.•alniul 
employment. 

.■\nd  if.  at  any  moment  and  for  any  re;ison. 
Ijr'lvate  industry  is  not  able  to  provide  lull 
employment  for  our  people,  then  I  believe 
-he  government  h.is  the  responsibility  to  step 
into^the  cap  as  the  employer  or  investor  of 
l.ist  resort. 

That  1.-  especially  true,  it  seems  to  me,  li 
people  lose  their  jobs  in  private  industry 
becau.^^e  oi  deliberate  governmental  . action. 
Like  slowing  diwn  our  economic  -rowth  in 
order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
Let  us  pause  and  think  this  throush  care- 
fully. 

Isn't  it  unwise,  irnproper  and  utterly  tin- 
uist  for  our  government  to  act  to  protect  the 
VLtiue  of  some  people's  dollars — uid  then  do 
r.othin;  when,  as  a  consequence,  other  people 
are  deprived  ol  their  dollars  altogether? 

I  simplv  cannot  accept  the  view  'hat  the 
government  can  stand  itlly  by  while  our 
lowest  and  most  vulnerable  watte  e.irners  p.iy 
for  the  cost  of  our  economic  stability  with 
their  livelihoods. 

It  is  particularly  ov.trapeo-.is  for  tis  even  to 
contemplate  letting  that  happen  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  so-called  anti-Inflationary 
measures  are  still  in  their  experimental  st;tge: 
though  we  know  thev  will  cause  unemploy- 
ment^ we  do  not  know  that  they  will  really 
cure  inflation. 

If  the  national  interest  demands  a  policy 
that  puts  people  (::'Ut  of  work,  however  un- 
intentionally and  however  leinporarily.  then 
the  nation  owes  a  special  responsibility  to 
•hose  people.  If  private  Industry  cannot  give 
them  employment,  the  government  must. 

No  measure  that  will  cause  a  rise  in  un- 
employment is  acceptable,  in  my  view,  un- 
less It  is  offset  by  a  positive,  constructive 
program  to  eliminate  that  unemployment.  I 
believe  the  President  has  a  responsitalhtv, 
and  I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility, to  formulate  such  a  program 

I  suggest  we  look  into  new  ways  by  which 
the  government  c.n  create  meaningful  jobs 
to  absorb  the  unemployed.  More  than  that, 
we  must  explore,  ntore  imagmatively  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  ways  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment cin  stimulate  I'.ew  lobs  m  private 
industry  and  the  proper  training  of  workers 
to  fill  those  jobs. 
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The  new  <'iUmlnlstratlon's  plans  for  tax 
Incentives  to  business  for  thoee  purposes 
may  well  prove  to  be  paxt  of  the  answer  to 
the  problem  They  cannot,  however,  be  the 
whole  answer. 

Crying  out  to  us  at  this  time,  for  example, 
is  the  urgency  to  begin  now  to  plan  and 
program  industrial  conversion  to  a  peace- 
time economy.  That  means  manpower  con- 
version as  well 

We  must  nnd  better  ways  to  teach  our 
young  men  and  women  how  to  live  and  earn 
a  living  In  our  speedily  changing,  computer- 
directed  society.  We  need  to  develop  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  retraining  our  older  work- 
ers whose  skills,  if  any,  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  our  never-exhausted  technolog- 
ical ingenuity. 

Already.  In  two  of  otir  oldest  Industries- 
construction  and  farming— labor-saving  ma- 
chines and  time-saving  techniques  have  radi- 
cally changed  the  n.^ture  of  our  manpower 
needs,  thus  crediting  .ill  sorts  of  new  prob- 
lems. But  changes  of  comparable  magnitude 
have  not  taken  place  in  our  thinking  about 
how  to  go  about  solving  those  problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  social  harm  that 
unadjusted  unemployment  will  surely  bring 
will  more  than  offset  whatever  benefits  we 
mav  derive  from  an  .irtlficlallv  imposed  eco- 
nomic .slowdown. 

More  crime  and  more  riots  are  only  the 
more  obvious,  notorious  and  violent  mani- 
festations of  the  social  ills  that  will  inevi- 
tably occur  If  we  done  take  preventive 
measures. 

We  need  a  program  that  will  create  Jobs 
and  tooi-up  workers  :or  those  Jobs 

Without  such  a  work-.-reatlng.  Job-fllUng 
program,  we  will  alw.ns  be  timid  in  tackling 
Inflation  for  we  will  .ilwavs  be  held  back  by 
the  spectre  of  unrestrained  uneraplovment 
We  will  take  half-measures  that  will  only 
half-halt  inflation  if  indeed  they  halt  it  at 
all. 

.\nd  there,  finally,  is  unearthed  the  essence 
of  a  very  sensible  message  that  had  been 
hiding  .ui  along  behind  .Mr  Hagedorn's  ex- 
travagant stance  It  Is  .^  message  the  admin- 
istration might  well  heed. 

The  President  irks  the  .V.'\M  because  he 
hesitates  to  take  more  .iggress/.e  measures 
to  counter  nflatlon  for  fear  of  bringing  about 
a  severe  upturn  in  unemplovment.  For  his 
comp.ission    I  rommtnd  him 

But  would  not  the  President  feel  free  to 
deal  more  forcefully  with  Inflation  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  at  his  command  .i  program  bv 
which  he  .-ould  eliminate  unemployment 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  occurs? 

I  believe  he  would.  I  believe  the  country 
would  be  better  for  :t.  And  I  believe  we  can 
do  no  less. 

What  I  have  suggested  wnil  inevitably  raise 
the  question:  If  we  guarantee  even-  .ible- 
bodled  .\mencan  a  Job.  won't  that  keep  too 
much  money  in  circulation  and  hence  nullify 
the  effecu  of  whatever  antl-inflaticn  raeaa- 
ures  the  government  takes  ' 
The  answer  is    No. 

Unemployment  Is  not  the  real  aim  of  antl- 
inflatlonary  moves,  it  is  only  ;,n  uninten- 
tional by-product.  The  additional  money  full 
employment  would  put  into  circulation 
might  partially  diminish  the  effects  of  antl- 
inflationary  steps  But  the  alternative— in- 
creased unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments— would  have  the  same 
i^eneral  effect,  and  would  be  more  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  aggressive  anU-lnfla- 
tlon  measures,  which  a  full-employment 
policy  would  at  long  last  permit,  would— 
hopefully— make  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  stabilizing  otir  dollars. 

I  waji  discussing  this  the  other  day  with  a 
friend  who  is  involved  m  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  for  under-privileged  chil- 
dren Jut  in  California.  Here's  what  he  said: 
"The  greatest  thing  about  keeping  an  able- 
bodied  man  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
p;oyed  and  off  welf.ire  isn't  what  it  does  for 
that  mans  self-esteem  Its  what  It  does  for 
ills  kids." 
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He  told  me  he's  watched  child  .ifter  child 
"goof  off,  get  Into  trouole  und  drop  out 
while  their  fathers  were  Idle  But  when  their 
fathers  landed  Jobs— and  held  those  Jobs — 
they  sUirt  to  stand  up  stralghter  and  look 
at  their  parents,  and  themselves,  with  new 
respect  " 

My  friend  concluded  by  saying  he's  no- 
ticed  that  these  same  youngsters  start  study- 
ing seriously  "and  begin  feeling  new  hope 
and   confidence   in   their   futures". 

That  about  sums  up  what  for  me  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  re:ison  for  pursuing — and 
achieving— full  employment 

Certainly  we  have  learned  enough  through 
Job-tralning  programs  to  know  that  a  great 
many  .Americans,  who  were  once  written  off 
as  unemployable,  .ire  perfectly  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own  feet  and  earning  their 
own  living.  If  only  we  help  them  get  started. 
Lot  ui  set  to  the  task  of  guaranteeing  a 
Job  for  every  able-b<xlled  .American 

The  result  will  be  good  not  only  for  the 
men  and  women  of  today,  it  will  be  good  for 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow:  it  will  be 
good  not  only  for  our  dollars.  It  will  be  good 
for  our  souiB. 


SEN.ATOR  KICH.\K'D  BRFTVARD 
RUSSELL.  O?'  GLOliGL^ 

Mr  TALM.ADGE.  Mr.  President,  addi- 
tional editorials  in  praise  of  Senator 
RicitARo  B  Russell  have  been  published 
in  a  number  ot  Georsia  newspapers. 
They  expre.ss  their  hope,  and  indeed  the 
hopes  of  all  Geon.>ians.  for  his  full, 
speedy  recovery  from  the  tumor  on  his 
luns  that  he  announced  last  week. 

I  bnns  these  editorials  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Athens    iGa.i    D;Uly   News.   Mar 

22.  1969] 

Best  Wishes.  Senator 

Georgians  ,ind  most  >>f  their  counterparts 
throughout  the  country  felt  a  sense  of  grief 
Thursday  in  hearing  of  the  Illness  of  US. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 

With  the  same  dogged  Ueterminatlon  he 
has  demorustrated  in  numerous  battles  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Russell  announced  the  illness 
lumself  (ind  went  to  great  length  to  explain 
the  treatment  he  will  begin  undergoing  for 
the  lung  tumor.  Many  people  were  as  stunned 
by  his  straJghtforward  announcement  as  by 
the  Illness  itself. 

.All  Georgians  should  be  proud  that  a  man 
of  Richard  Russells  stature  serves  this  state 
in  the  federal  government  Many  times  over, 
the  state  has  ijeen  iill  the  better  .ind  richer 
because  of  his  represenutlon  in  Washington. 

The  senior  senator  has  indicated  he  »nil 
continue  to  serve  at  least  through  .Ms  pres- 
ent term  This  statement  in  Itself  is  grati- 
fying. 

We  vincerely  express  to  Senator  Russell 
our  heartfelt  wishes  for  successful  treatment 
and  for  the  strength  to  recover. 

All  of  Georgia  will  be  thinking  of  him 
and  wishing  him  well  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  months. 


IProm  the  Columbus   iGa  i    Enquirer, 

Mar.  22,  1969) 

Ot7R  Prayers  With  Rcssell 

It  goes  Mthout  saying,  of  course,  that  we 
read  with  deep  regret  the  news  that  Sen. 
Richard  Russell  has  cancer 

During  the  pa£t  few  years  hia  health  has 
indeed  been  a  serious  problem  But  despite 
the  great  discomfort  fmphysema  has  caused 
him,  he  has  performed  his  subsUntial  duties 
amazingly  well. 


The  senator  will  immediately  .start  cob,'.'t 
treatments  which  we  pray  »1I1  be  effective 
Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  ai-e^ 
of  nuclear  medicine  In  recent  years  .And 
Columbus  Itself  is  blessed  with  one  of  tiie 
most  modern  nuclear  medicine  faclUUes  ;!• 
the  Medical  Center 

We  wish  the  senior  senator,  who  has  ser\  ..f) 
his  state  nnd  nation  so  well  for  so  long.  God- 
speed  and  every  hope  for  a  full  recover-.- 

IProm  the  Macon    iGa  >    Telegraph 
Mar    22,   1969] 

Georgians  Join  in  Hope  for  Russell  ;, 
Recovery 

Georgians  of  all  ixilltlcal  viewpoints  .;'p 
saddened  by  the  nnnouncemi'!:t  .  f  theser;.,i  s 
illness  of  Sen.  Richard  B  Ku.ssell.  wklp- 
regarded  as  the  most  influential  member  '/' 
the  United  Stjites  Congres.s. 

The  Russell  announcement  has  trlgge-pci 
considerable  speculation  as  to  what  mo'veN 
Georgia  politicians  may  make  If  the  staie'< 
senior  US  senator  Is  forced  to  retire  before 
his  term  expires  In  January  1973 

Any  conjecture.s  must  include  the  name  ,  f 
Gov  Lester  Maddox.  who  mleht  in  a  "gen- 
tleman's  agreement"  with  Lt  Gov  George  T 
Smith  resign  .md  be  apixilnted  t.i  the  Sen  .-.. 
tor  the  unexpired  term.  There  Is  nothi'.e 
novel  about  .Mich  procedure  when  vacancies 
occur  In  the  Senate 

If  such  events  did.  In  fact    lccut.  .Maddox 
would  almost  certainly  face  cppoyition  fr  m 
at    least   former   Gov     Carl    .Sanders    in    "ie 
1972  elections.  It  Is  probable  the  Republlcn 
would  also  Held  a  candidate. 

Meanwhile  Sen  Russell  says  he  '.v-.n 
undergo  treatment  for  his  lung  condlt'  n 
and  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  continue  i 
:>erve  out  at  least  his  present  term.  Citizens 
:rom  every  part  of  Georitla  hope  Sen.  Russei:  5 
disease  will  be  arrested  and  that  he  will  iKia 
many  more  years  of  public  service  to  '  is 
already  illustrious  career. 

I  From  the  Thomasville   1  Ga  )    Tlmce-Enur- 

pnse.  Mar    22.   19691 

Senator  Russell's  Illness  a  Matter  of 

Co.ncern 
The  Illness  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russeii, 
of   Georgia,   Is  a  matter   of  serious  concern 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  especiu  ly 
of  his  home  state. 

His  long  .md  outstanding  service  In  -lie 
Senate  has  made  him  a  national  ngure.  ..a'u 
he  Is  held  m  high  esteem  by  his  coUeagU'.s. 
who  recognize  him  .vs  the  best  parliamen- 
Uirian  In  the  Senate,  and  r.ne  of  the  most 
powerful  figures  in  the  Congress 

As  chairman  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee he  is  today  fourth  in  line  for  tiie 
Presidency  In  event  the  President  should  ciie 
He  has  also  servetl  as  chairman  of  the  .Sen- 
ate .Armed  Services  Committee,  a  position 
he  gave  up  to  head  the  Senate  Appropriations 
committee. 

Suffering  from  emphysema.  Sen  Rue.":?!! 
is  said  to  have  a  lung  tumor,  for  which  vie 
cobalt  treatment  will  be  applied,  an  opera- 
tion having  been  ruled  out  The  hope  is  that 
the  treatment,  will  be  erieciive  ;.nd  tits 
general  condition  will  improve  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  more  years 
OS  one  of  the  nations  leading  and  most  in- 
fluential statesmen 

The  senator  h;ts  many  warm  friends  In  Ms 
home  state.  The  Times-Enterprise  through- 
out his  long  career  hi\s  heen  one  of  his  most 
loved  supporters  In  turn  the  Senator  h;is 
proNon  himself  a  true  friend  of  this  com- 
munity, iis  well  as  of  the  entire  state. 


[From    the   Waycross    iGa.)    Journal   Herakl. 

Mar.  22.  1969) 

Prayers   for   Senator   Russell 

Georgians   and    the   people   of   the   nation 

are  distressed  and  concerned  over  the  news 

that    .Sen     Richard    B.    Russell    will    undergo 

treatment  for  lung  cancer. 


March 
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It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  for  those  familiar 
with  the  Washington  political  scene  that 
Ku.ssell  is  a  powerful  und  Influential  man. 

He  has  been  a  key  figure  in  Congress  since 
:;e  left  the  office  of  governor  of  Georgia  In 
1.M:3 

Not  long  ago  the  senior  senator  of  our 
.'-tate  gave  up  his  post  as  chairman  of  the 
.■\r;ned  Services  CommUtee.  itself  a  key  office, 
11  t  ike  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  equally 
in:|Mrtant  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee. 

His  counsel  has  been  sought  by  several 
Presidents  .aid  he  was  especially  close  to 
loriner  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who  re- 
ferred to  the  Georgian  in  his  valedictory 
;'.'idress  to  Conpre.ss. 

Although  Russell  has  always  been  clearly 
identifled  wit'i  Georgia  and  the  South,  his 
.•.!)Uilv.  cili,'nHy  and  lalrness  have  won  him 
i.'irnds  from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

For  several  \ears  the  senator,  who  calls 
Winder  home,  has  been  .suffering  from  em- 
physema ijut  lie  has  continued  to  assume 
Ills  heavy  responsibilities. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  treatments 
lie  will  now  undergo  will  be  successful  and 
mat  the  services  of  this  outstanding  public 
servant  may  not  be  lost. 

.Meanwhile,  people  everywhere  and  particu- 
:.irly  those  ui  us  who  are  his  Georgia  con- 
^utuents  and  friends,  pray  for  his  recavery. 

IFrom   the  Savannah    (Ga  I    Morning   News, 

Mar.  23,  1969] 

The  .Senator's  Toughest  Fight 

Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell's  disclosure  that 
he  is  suffering  from  a  serious  and  Inoperable 
Illness  weighs  heavily  on  the  thoughts  of 
hle^  fellow  Georgians,  who  love  and  resp>ect 
liiin  as  they  have  few  men  In  public  life. 

rhe  concern  of  Georgians  is  shared  by 
many  outside  Sen.  Russell's  native  state. 
Southerners  have  come  to  look  upon  Dick 
Russell  .«  the  voice  of  the  South  in  Wash- 
ington. And  during  Ills  36  years  in  the 
Senate  officials  of  both  parties  have  come 
to  rely  on  his  counsel  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  lead  .ind  persuade.  One  of  his  visitors 
at  the  hospital  before  he  announced  his  Ill- 
ness was  President  Richard  Nixon. 

jen.  Russell  has  said  he  will  undergo  co- 
ba.t  treatment  tor  a  malignant  lung  tumor. 
Lung  damage  caused  by  emphysema,  from 
v.hlch  he  has  .suffered  for  some  time,  rules 
out  surgery.  He  hopes  to  serve  out  the  re- 
minder of  his  term,  which  expires  In  1972, 
and  to  continue  his  duties  while  undergoing 
treatment. 

In  Sen.  Russell's  words,  he  Is  "hoping  this 
treatment  will  enable  me  to  serve  out  my 
term.  It  Is  too  early  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  to  seek  a  new  term  in  1972." 

Sen.  Russell's  Illness  could  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  Georgia  politics.  He  Is  71 
years  old,  has  served  in  the  Senate  longer 
than  any  other  member,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered unbeatable  at  the  polls.  His  stature 
and  Influence  in  Washington  are  such  that 
his  I'.lness  also  could  have  powerful  effects 
there. 

sen.  Russell  has  said  that  he  will  be  out 
01  his  office  only  for  several  days  and  that  his 
troitment  is  now  expected  to  last  six  weeks. 
Medical  specialists  have  told  him.  he  said, 
th.it  "as  of  now  I  .im  as  well  qualified  and 
able  to  carry  on  my  work  as  I  have  been 
for  the  past  seven  months." 

For  the  moment,  the  overriding  consid- 
eration Is  that  Dick  Russell  is  undertaking 
what  may  be  liis  toughest  struggle.  Geor- 
ttians  who  have  supixirted  him  through  many 
s'ruggles  in  the  past  will  be  supporting  him 
in  this  one  with  their  prayers  and  hopes  for 
hiE  recovery. 

I  Mar.  24,   1969] 

Senator  Russell 

One  of  the  saddest  things  to  hit  Georgia — 

and    the    nation — was    the    announcement 

from   Senator   Russell's   office   that   he   was 


being    treated    for    a    potentially    cancerous 
condition. 

For  many,  many  years  Senator  Russell  has 
been  a  dominant  figure  on  the  national 
scene,  and  for  Georgians  he  was  the  epitome 
of  a  Senator  that  should  be  tent  to  the  na- 
tion's Congress. 

Amid  the  sadness  of  tlie  physical  condition 
of  Georgia's  Senior  Senator  there  co.mes  the 
hope  that  modern  medicine  can  .slop  the 
condition  and  save  the  Senator  lor  service 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  at  least. 

Georgia  has  done  itself  proud  in  sending 
Senator  Russell  back  to  the  Senate  time  and 
again,  and  we  are  convinced  that  were 
his  health  such,  the  people  of  Georgia  would 
continue  to  return  him  to  the  place  in  the 
Senate  because  of  the  honor  and  the  prestige 
that  he  has  brought  to  the  State  and  its 
people. 

The  Senator  has  realized,  we  are  sure,  one 
ambition  that  he  had;  he  is  now  the  oldest 
Senator  in  term  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  is  serving  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

Other  honors  have  come  to  the  Georgian 
as  he  compiled  a  record  01  service  to  ids 
Slate  and  nation  that  Is  the  envy  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Senate. 

Just  last  week  Senator  Russell  was  hon- 
ored as  the  first  member  of  the  Congress 
ever  to  receive  the  James  B.  Forrestal  Award 
of  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. This  latest  recognition  was  merely  the 
continuation  of  the  many  awards  and  recog- 
nitions that  he  has  been  given  over  the 
years. 

The  fondest  hope  of  most  Georgians,  as 
well  as  many  people  over  the  nation,  is  that 
the  treatments  the  Senator  is  now  under- 
going will  be  successful,  and  that  for  four 
more  years  at  least.  Senator  Russell  will 
grace  the  scene  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

(From  the  Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Dailv  News.  Mar. 
24.   19691 

Senator    Russell's    Illness 

All  Georgians  were  saddened  by  the  news 
Thursday  that  a  malignant  tumor  has  been 
found  on  the  lung  of  Sen.  Richard  Russeii. 
No  man  is  as  widely  respected  In  Georgia 
than  the  state's  senior  senator  and  president 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 

His  constituents  Join  Russell  In  the  hope 
that  he  not  only  can  serve  out  the  rest  of  his 
present  term,  but  that  treatment  can  .irrest 
the  cancer  sufficiently  to  prolong  his  life  and 
his  usefulness  for  years  beyond  that.  Physi- 
cians plan  to  begin  cobalt  treatments  im- 
mediately, and  they  will  know  more  about 
this  condition  after  they  can  see  how  he  re- 
sponds to  the  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  Russell  plans  to  continue  his 
regular  Senate  duties. 

Sp>eculation  inevitably  will  begin  on  what 
might  happen  if  the  Illness  forces  Russell 
to  resign  before  the  end  of  his  present  term. 
But  that  is  premature  at  this  point.  The  sen- 
ator made  it  clear  he  has  no  present  Inten- 
tion of  stepping  down. 

Georgia  and  the  nation  need  his  service. 
He  is  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  not  only  la 
terms  of  seniority,  but  in  distinction,  con- 
tribution and  knowledge  as  well.  He  has 
served  his  state  and  the  cause  of  sound  gov- 
ernment exceedingly  well. 

For  our  sake  as  well  as  for  his.  we  pray 
that  he  will  remain  able  to  serve  for  many 
months  to  come. 


[From  the  Albany   (Ga.)    Herald,  Mar.  24, 
19691 
Good  Luck,  Senator  Rx.'ssell 
"Voung  man  and  old,  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell has  served  the  people  of  Georgia  as   a 
State    legislator,    a     Governor    and    United 
States  Senator  for  well  over  40  years.  36  of 
them  in  Washington.  Consequently,  a  man 
of   his   ability,   character   and   stature   must 
be  reflecting  ruefully,  as  he  undergoes  ther- 


apy for  a  lung  tumor  which  he  lias  good 
re.ison  to  believe  is  malignant,  on  how  eager 
so  many  of  his  political  colleagues  back  home 
seem  to  be  to  dispose  of  him.  This  reaction 
has  not  represented  any  expression  uf  an- 
giush;  r.ither  it  has  been  proloundly  poliUcal. 

.^s  Georgians,  -.ve  can  say  what  Senator 
Russell  never  would  1  We  resent  these  com- 
ments. They  are  In  the  worst  possible  t.isie. 
Senator  Russell  Is  by  no  means  dead.  His 
he.ilih.  at  71  years  c:  age,  is  not  of  the  best, 
admittedly  But  iike  any  other  human  being 
.lUywhere.  he  is  entitled  to  seek  and  receive 
niedicai  attention  for  his  infirmities  without 
being  consigned,  however  prematurely,  to 
the  grave  that  awaits  not  only  iiim,  but  most 
aisuredly  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Fortun.^.teiy.  none  of  us,  as  Individuals, 
knows  that  day  and  hour,  as  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  planned  it.  And  who  really 
knows'.'  Richard  Brevard  Russell  Just  might 
out-live  many  of  those  v.  ho  now  deal  m 
shabby  speculation  about  his  successor.  Per- 
mit us  to  so  hope  And  good  luck.  Senator 
Russell. 

IFro.m   the   Atlanta     Ga  i    Constitution, 

Mar.  24,   19691 

Senator  Russell's  Illness  Makes  Many 

People  Say.  "I  Reml-mber  ' 

(By  Celestme  Sibley) 
Tiie  illness  01  Rlciiard  Russell  has.  I  feel 
.sure,  set  all  his  triends  and  neighbors  in 
Georgia  and  probably  people  in  ali  parts  of 
tiie  v.orid  tiiinkine  about  him  witii  special 
warmtii  and  concern,  Tlie  day  the  worn  that 
he  had  cancer  reached  the  Georgia  capital 
you  could  hear  people  all  over  the  place  be- 
ginning sentences  with.  "I  remembei-  .  ." 
Tiiey  remember  ail  kinds  of  tilings  about 
liim,  important  and  trivial,  funny  and  sol- 
emn. So  many  of  them  were  inspired  to  run 
: or  public  ottice  by  i.ii  example  back  m  the 
1930s  when  he  stumped  tiie  state  as  a  bright 
young  relorm  candidate  lor  governor. 

He  was  my  first  Georgia,  poiitician.  I  had 
worked  lor  tlie  paper  only  a  little  while  when 
I  was  tent  to  Winder  to  cover  a  .=peech  by 
Senator  Russeii  at  a  barbecue,  I  don't  remem- 
her  tiip  speech  now  taut  I  remember  tiie  feel- 
ing I  had  .ibout  the  tail,  slender  man  who 
moved  easily  and  comfortabiy  among  ills  old 
neighbors  and  irlends.  The  iineii  of  .smoke 
I'rom  tiie  barbecue  pit  was  ricii  and  punpent 
With  the  blend  of  oak  and  liiciiary  and  f  uc<iu- 
lent  roast  pork.  Hound  dogs  flapped  tiieir 
tails  from  beneath  parked  cars  and  .shade 
trees.  Little  children  cried  out  and  were 
iiushed  by  an  absent  pat  of  tiie  hand  from  a 
iistening  mother  or  a  father.  At  tlie  time  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  t'nat  Senator  Rus- 
seii arrived  without  a  retinue  of  aides  and 
flunkies  and  liiat  he  was  so  approacliable. 

Tiiere  were  times  later  when  I  was  to  ap- 
proach him  for  favors  ior  friends  and  the 
marvel  to  me  was  that  he  received  each  smali- 
seeming  request  as  if  It  were  of  tiie  greatest 
importance  and  dealt  with  it  with  speed  and 
eiliciency. 

There  was  the  tune  the  teen-age  daughter 
of  a  friend  of  mine  was  nussing  m  Europe. 
She  had  been  in  school  in  Florence  and  nad 
told  iier  parents  that  .-he  had  just  enough 
money  to  get  to  Paris  for  a  holiday  They  told 
her  tiiey  would  send  money  to  her  in  care  of 
-American  Express  In  Paris  and  to  let  them 
i-:iiow  tiiat  siie  had  arrived  tiiere  safely  and 
coilecied  it. 

Days  passed  .md  they  didn't  hear  from 
•lieir  daueiiter.  They  leiephoned  American 
Express  in  Paris  to  find  that  tlie  money  still 
waited  lor  her  there,  uncollected.  They  didn't 
know  a  soul  m  Paris  to  whom  tiiey  could 
appeal  :  jr  lieip  and  finaiiy  tlie  motiier  called 
me,  assuming  that  newspaper  friends  would 
iiave  coiineclions  i:i  almost  every  corner  of 
tiie  world. 

Oddly  enough  my  lewspaper  friends  who 
might  have  iiad  Paris  connections  didn't 
take   the   problem   seriously.   'They   had   the 
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Oh,  she's  having  a  good  time,  she'll  turn 
up."  approach 

Incensed  because  she  was  a  child  dear  to 
me  too.  I  --trilked  to  the  telpphone  and  called 
Sen;iU)r  Rvissell  at  his  home  In  Winder.  He 
might  have  sighed  a  little  to  himself  but 
he  dldnt  laugh.  He  said.  ■Celestlne.  there 
are  probably  three  million  Americans  In 
Paris  this  summer  but  we  wouldn't  want 
one  little  Georgia  girl  to  be  lost.  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do.  " 

Within  12  hours  Senator  Russell's  'con- 
nections" in  Paris  had  had  her  telephone 
her  frantic  parents. 

It  was  a  small  thing  to  take  to  so  power- 
ful and  important  a  man.  I  realize  now. 
But  Senator  Russell  didn't  belittle  It.  He 
dealt  vnth  It  The  picture  of  a  great  man  Is 
built  of  such  little  bits  and  pieces.  No  won- 
der so  many  of  us  grieve  that  he  Is  ill  and 
pray  for  his  recovery. 

I  Prom  the  Rome  i  Ga. )  News  Tribune. 

Mar.  21.  1969! 

Rt'SSELi.  Illness 

Not  only  Georgia,  but  the  entire  nation, 
has  cause  to  regret  the  serious  Illness  which 
-itnictsSen   Richard  B   Ru.ssell 

Although  he  has  faithfully  represented 
his  siMe  for  more  than  30  years.  Senator 
Russell  is  far  from  being  a  partisan  servitor 
of  either  state  or  party  His  service  encom- 
passes the  entire  range  of  United  States 
interests 

Never,  m  its  long  history  has  the  U.S. 
Senate  Had  a  more  able  and  informed  mem- 
ber. Senator  Russell  has  been  a  valued  ad- 
visor to  ftve  American  presidents.  We  all 
hope  rhat  such  .i  career  will  not  be  untimely 
Interrupted  by  illness. 


GE>rt:RAL  SHOUP  ASSAILS  NEW 
.AMERICAN  MILITARISM 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
Gen.  Dand  M.  Shoup.  one  of  our  Nation's 
Ljreatest  fiuhtinc  men  and  former  Com- 
mandant uf  the  US  Marine  Corps,  has 
'.vritcen  an  extremely  important  article. 
"The  New  American  Militarism,'  which 
appears  in  the  April  1969  edition  of  the 
.Atlantic.  General  Shoup's  article  is  with- 
out doubt  'he  most  damnins  indictment 
of  the  Military  Establishment  and  of 
the  militar^'-industrial  complex  ever 
written  by  one  who  was  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  Defense  Establishment 

General  Shoup  was  a  heroic  leader  in 
the  victorious  invasion  of  Tarawa  in 
1943  and  rose  to  become  Commandant 
of  the  US  Marine  Corps  for  4  years  un- 
til his  retirement  in  December  1963  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  our  involvement  in  the  ugly 
civil  war  in  Vietnam,  and  in  1966  stated: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  related  to  the  present  and  future 
safety  and  freedom  of  the  American  people 
is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American. 

General  Shoup  has  charged  that  an 
ambitious  elite  of  high-ranking  officers 
from  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces 
prefer  '.var  to  peace  and  are  turning  the 
United  States  into  "a  militaristic  and 
aggressue  nation."  He  lias  asserted  that 
the  .search  for  promotion,  intersen'ice 
rivalry,  and  an  eagerness  to  test  military 
doctrines  were  the  prime  factors  behind 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the 
top-heavy  invasion  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  more  than  20.000  marines 
and  infantry  He  condemns  the  bombint; 
of  Vietnam,  including  North  Vietnam. 
as  "one  of  the  most  wasteful  and  expen- 


sive hoaxes  ever  to  be  out  over  on  the 
American  people." 

General  Shoup  charpes  that  military, 
naval.  Marine,  and  Air  Force  leaders 
were  so  eager  and  so  obsessed  to  test 
new  equipment  and  tactics  in  Vietnam 
that  they  encouraged  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  mire  the  United  States 
111  the  quaeinire  of  Vietnam 

This  former  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  assails  the  warlike  propensi- 
ties of  high-ranking  officers  as  a  natu- 
ral product  of  tlieir  training,  selection, 
and  code.  He  writes: 

ClvlUana  can  scarcely  understand  or  even 
believe  that  many  ambitious  military  pro- 
fessionals truly  yearn  for  wars  and  the  op- 
portunities for  glory  and  distinction  afforded 
only  in  combat  A  career  of  peacetime  duty 
Is  a  dull  and  frustrating  prospect  for  the 
normal  regular  officer  to  contemplate 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II— 

The  general  wrote — 
these    officers    have    gained    a    new    respect 
and  the  voice  and  views  of  the  professional 
military  people  became  Increasingly  promi- 
nent 

Their  position— 

General  Shoup  stated — 

was  enhanced  by  the  millions  uf  veterans 
from  that  and  succeeding  wars  for  whom 
the  military  indoctrination  may  well  be  the 
most  impressive  and  influential  experience 
they  hav?  ever  had 

Mr  President.  General  Shoup's  relent- 
less and  sweeping  lommcnts  should  be 
read  by  every  American  concerned  with 
the  future  security  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  In  my  view  it  should  be 
"must"  reading  in  everj-  home,  in  every 
high  school  and  college  classroom  in  the 
Nation. 

General  Shoup.  who  will  undoubtedly 
now  be  assailed  by  some  ri'.jhtwin«  ex- 
tremists and  apologists  for  the  military- 
industrial  complex  such  as  mem.bers  of 
the  Liberty  Lobby,  so  called,  has  per- 
formed  a  very  great  public  .service  in 
bringing  the  views  as  he  sees  them  and 
as  he  lived  them  to  the  attention  of 
his  countrjmen.  He  is  indeed  a  hero  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  and  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  Americans  tor  his  ef- 
fons  to  stem  the  rampant  trend  toward 
militarism  in  our  Nation.  I  commend  liis 
article  to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  pnntea  in  the  Record. 
There  beinf:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  New  Amehic^n  Militarism 
I  By  Gen  David  M.  Shoup  i 
(Note. — Its  roots  ,ire  in  the  experience  of 
World  War  II.  The  burgeoning  military  es- 
tablishment and  issociated  Industries  fuel 
it  Antl-Conomuniam  provides  the  climate 
which  nurtures  It.  "It"  is  a  "new  American 
militarism"  General  Shoup.  a  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  Tarawa  in  1943.  who  rose  to  become 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  lor  four  years  until  his  retirement  in 
December.  1963.  doesn  t  like  it.  He  has  writ- 
ten this  essay  m  collaboration  with  another 
retired  Manne  officer.  Colonel  James  A. 
Donovan,  i 

America  has  become  a  mUltarlstic  and  .ig- 
gressive  nation  Our  massive  and  swift  in- 
vasion of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 
concurrent  with  the  rapid  buildup  of  U.s! 
military  power  in  Vietnam,  constituted  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  America's  readi- 
ness  to  execute  military   contingency  plans 


and  to  seek  military  solutions  to  problfrns 
of  political  disorder  and  potential  Coniniu- 
nlst  threats  in  the  areas  of  our  Intere.st 

This  '  mlllt.iry  task  force"  type  of  dlplo- 
miicy  Is  In  the  tradition  of  cair  more  primi- 
tive. pre-World  War  II  "gunboat  diplomacy. ' 
In  which  we  landed  small  forces  of  Marines 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property  from 
the  perils  of  native  bandits  and  revolution- 
aries. In  those  days  the  U  S.  N.ivy  and  n.<; 
Marine  landing  forces  were  our  chief  mean^, 
short  of  war,  for  showing  the  flag,  exerclsini; 
.\merican  power,  and  protecting  US  inter- 
est.s  abroad.  The  Navy,  enjoying  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  was  a  visible  and  effective  rt-p- 
."•esent-itlve  of  the  nation's  .sovereign  power 
The  Marines  cnuld  be  employed  .ishore  ''n 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  mleiit 
direct "  without  congressional  approval  ir  .i 
declaration  of  war  The  US.  Army  was  not 
then  used  so  freely  becaiuse  It  was  rarely 
readv  for  expeditionary  .service  without  some 
degree  of  mobilization,  and  its  use  overseas 
normally  required  a  declaration  of  emer- 
gency or  war.  Now  however,  we  have  mi- 
inerous  contingency  plans  ir.volvlng  lar^e 
Joint  Air  Force-.'\rmy-Navy-Marine  t.isk 
forces  to  defend  U.S.  interest-s  .ind  to  sale- 
guard  our  allies  wherever  and  whenever  we 
suspect  Communist  aggression.  We  maintain 
more  than  1.517.000  .■\mericans  in  uniform 
overseas  In  119  countries.  We  have  8  treat. e.s 
to  help  defend  48  nations  If  they  ask  :is 
to — or  if  we  choose  to  intervene  in  their 
affairs  We  have  .in  immen.se  .ind  expensive 
military  est.ibllshment.  fueled  by  a  gigantic 
defense  Industry,  .md  mllIlon.s  of  proutl. 
patriotic,  and  frequently  bellicose  and  mili- 
taristic citizens.  How  did  this  militarist  cul- 
ture evolve?  How  did  this  militarism  steer 
vLs  into  the  tragic  mlUUiry  and  political 
morass  of  Vietnam' 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  .^merlcan  attitudes 
were  typically  isolationist,  pacifist,  and  L'cn- 
erally  antimllitary  The  rei^ular  peacetime 
military  establishment  enjoyed  small  pres- 
tige and  limited  influence  tipon  national  .  l- 
falrs  The  public  knew  little  about  the  armed 
forces,  and  only  a  few  thou.sand  men  were  ..t- 
tracted  to  military  service  and  careers  la 
1940  there  were  but  428.000  officers  and  i.n- 
::sted  men  in  the  .\rmv  and  Navy  The  tc.Ue 
of  the  war.  .md  the  world's  power  relation- 
ships which  resulted,  created  the  .^merl'ran 
miiitarv  gl.mt  Today  the  active  armed  lorres 
contain  ijver  3  4  million  men  iuid  women, 
with  an  additional  1.6  million  ready  reserves 
and  National  Guardsmen 

.America's  vastly  expanded  world  role  .ifter 
World  War  11  hinged  upon  mlllt.iry  power 
The  voice  and  views  of  the  professional  nilli- 
t.irv  people  became  Increasinglv  prominent. 
During  the  postwar  period,  distinguished 
military  leaders  from  the  war  years  filled 
many  top  positions  in  gcvtrnment  Generals 
.Marshall,  Elsenhower.  MacArthur,  Taylor. 
Rldgeway,  LeMay.  and  others  were  not  only 
popular  heroes  but  respected  opinion-mak- 
ers. It  was  a  time  cf  International  readjutt- 
ment:  rmlitary  minds  offered  the  benefits  of 
firm  views  and  problem-solving  experience 
to  the  management  of  the  nation's  affairs 
Military  procedures — Including  the  general 
btafi  system,  brielinKS.  fstlmates  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  organizational  and  operational 
techniques  of  the  highly  schooled,  contident 
military  professionals— spread  throughout 
American  culture. 

Wcrld  War  II  had  been  a  long  war  Millions 
of  young  .Xmerlcan  men  had  matured,  been 
educated.  :uid  gained  rank  and  stature  dur- 
ing their  years  in  uniform  In  spite  of  them- 
selves, many  returned  to  civilian  life  as  in- 
doctrinated, combat-experienced  military 
professionals.  They  were  veterans,  and  for 
better  or  worse  would  never  be  the  same 
again.  America  will  never  be  the  same  elthiT 
We  are  now  a  nation  of  veterans.  To  the  14  9 
million  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea 
added  another  5  7  million  five  years  Iat.<T. 
and  ever  since,  the  large  peacetime  military 
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establishment  has  been  training  and  releas- 
ing draftees,  enlistees,  and  short-term  re- 
servists by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year  In  1968  the  total  living  veterans  of  U.S. 
military  service  numbered  over  23  million, 
jt  about  :;o  percent  of  the  adult  population. 
Today  most  middle-aged  men.  most  busi- 
ness, government,  civic,  .md  professional 
It-aders.  liave  .served  some  time  in  uniform. 
Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  their  military 
training  and  experience  have  affected  them. 
for  the  creeds  and  altitudes  of  the  armed 
Uirces  arc  pov^eriul  nitdicinc,  and  can  become 
liabit-forming.  Tlie  military  codes  include  all 
the  virtues  and  beliefs  used  to  motivate  men 
^i  high  principle;  patriotism,  duty  and  serv- 
ice to  country,  honor  among  fellowmen,  cour- 
age in  the  lace  nl  danger,  loyalty  to  organlza- 
tujn  and  leaders,  soU-sacnflce  for  comrades, 
leadership,  discipline,  and  physical  fitness. 
For  many  veterans  the  military's  efforts  to 
train  and  ir.doctrinate  them  may  well  be  the 
most  impressive  and  influential  experience 
they  have  ever  had — especially  so  for  the 
young  and  less  educated. 

In  .iddition.  each  of  the  armed  forces  has 
Us  own  special  doctrinal  beliefs  and  well- 
catalogued  customs,  traditions,  rituals,  and 
folklore  upon  which  it  strives  to  build  a 
fiercely  loyal  military  character  and  esprit  de 
corps.  All  ranks  are  taught  that  their  unit 
and  their  branch  ol  the  military  service  are 
the  most  elite,  important,  efficient,  or  effec- 
tive in  the  military  establishment.  By  be- 
lieving in  the  superiority  and  Importance  of 
their  own  service  they  also  provide  them- 
selves a  degree  of  personal  status,  pride,  and 
self-confidence. 

.^s  they  get  older,  many  veterans  seem  to 
romanticize  and  exaggerate  their  own  mili- 
tary experience  and  loyalties.  The  policies, 
afitudes.  and  positions  of  the  powerful  vet- 
erans' organizations  such  as  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  AM- 
VETS.  totaling  over  4  million  men,  frequently 
reflect  this  pugnacious  and  chauvinistic 
tendency  Their  memberships  generally  favor 
military  solutions  to  world  problems  in  the 
pattern  of  their  own  earlier  experience,  and 
olt'^n  assert  that  their  military  service  and 
sacrifice  should  be  repeated  by  t.he  younger 
generations. 

Closely  related  to  the  attitudes  and  in- 
fluence of  America's  millions  of  veterans  is 
tiie  vast  and  powerful  complex  of  the  de- 
fence industries,  which  !  ave  been  described 
:n  (ieiail  many  times  in  the  eight  years  since 
G(-ner;il  Eisenhower  first  warned  of  the  mili- 
t-srv-industi-ial  power  complex  in  his  fare- 
well address  as  President.  The  relationship 
beiAeen  the  detente  industry  and  the  mill- 
t.iry  establishment  is  closer  than  many  citi- 
zens realize.  Together  they  form  a  powerful 
public  opinion  lobby.  The  several  military 
service  .issociations  provide  both  a  forum 
and  a  meeting  ground  for  the  military  and 
its  industries.  The  associations  also  provide 
each  of  the  armed  services  with  a  means  of 
fostering  their  respective  roles,  objectives, 
anu  propaganda. 

t;ach  ot  the  lour  services  has  its  own  asso- 
ciation, and  there  are  also  additional  mill- 
tirv  function  associations,  lor  ordnance, 
management,  defense  industry,  and  defense 
transportation,  to  I'ame  some  of  the  more 
prominent.  The  Air  Force  Association  and 
the  .Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  are  the 
largest,  best  oreanized,  and  most  effective 
of  the  set'  ice  associations.  The  Navy  League, 
ivpical  of  the  "silent  service"  traditions.  Is 
not  .as  well  coordinated  in  Its  public  rela- 
tions efforts,  and  the  small  Marine  Corps 
.■Vs.-ociation  Is  not  even  in  the  same  arena 
wi'h  the  other  contenders,  the  Marine  Asso- 
ciation's main  activity  being  the  publication 
>'f  a  semiofficial  monthly  magazine.  Actually, 
the  service  associations'  respective  magazines. 
with  an  estimated  combined  circulation  of 
1  ver  270.000,  are  the  primary  medium  serv- 
ing the  several  associations'  purposes. 

.4ir  Force  and  Space  Digest,  to  cite  one 
example,  is  the  magazine  of  the  Air  Force 


Association  and  the  unofficial  mouthpiece  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  doctrine,  "party  line."  and 
propaganda.  It  frequently  promotes  Air 
Force  policy  that  has  been  officially  frus- 
trated or  suppressed  within  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  beats  the  tub  lor  strength 
through  aerospace  power,  interprets  diplo- 
matic, strategic,  and  tactical  problems  m 
terms  of  alrpower,  stresses  the  requirements 
for  quantities  of  every  type  uf  .urcraft.  and 
frequently  perpetuates  the  extravagant  fic- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  bombing. 
This,  of  course,  Is  well  coordinated  with  and 
supported  by  the  multlbllllon-doUar  aero- 
space industry,  which  thrives  upon  the 
boundless  desires  of  the  Air  Force.  They  re- 
ciprocate with  lavish  and  expensive  .ids  in 
every  issue  of  Air  Force.  Over  96.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  .Association  receive  the 
magazine.  Members  include  active,  reserve, 
retired  personnel,  and  veterans  of  tiie  U..S 
.Air  Force.  .Additional  thousands  of  copies  go 
to  people  engaged  in  tne  delense  industry 
The  thick  mixture  of  advertising,  propa- 
ganda, and  Air  Force  doctrine  continuously 
repeated  in  this  publication  provides  it^ 
readers  and  wTlters  with  a  iorm  of  intellec- 
tual hypnosis,  and  they  are  prone  to  believe 
their  own  propaganda  because  tliey  read  it 
in  Air  Force. 

The  American  people  have  alio  become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  militarism,  to 
uniforms,  to  the  cult  of  the  gun.  .ind  to  the 
violence  of  combat.  Whole  generations  have 
been  brought  up  on  war  news  .ind  war'ime 
propaganda;  the  few  years  oi  peace  .since 
1939  have  seen  a  steady  stream  of  war  nov- 
els, war  movies,  comic  strips,  and  television 
programs  with  war  or  military  settings.  To 
many  Americans,  military  training,  expedi- 
tionary service,  and  warfare  are  merely  ex- 
tensions of  the  entertainment  .ind  games  of 
childhood.  Even  the  weaponry  and  hardware 
they  use  at  war  are  similar  to  the  highly 
realistic  toys  of  their  youth.  Soldiering  loses 
appeal  for  some  of  the  relatively  few  who 
experience  the  blood,  terror,  and  filth  of 
battle;  for  many,  however,  including  :ar  too 
many  senior  professional  officers,  war  and 
combat  are  an  exciting  adventure,  a  com- 
petitive game,  and  an  escape  from  the  dull 
routines  of  peacetime. 

It  is  this  Influential  nucleus  of  augressive, 
ambitious  professional  military  leaders  who 
are  the  root  of  America's  evolving  miiitarisni. 
There  are  over  410,000  commissioned  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  lour  armed  services.  Of 
these,  well  over  half  are  junior  ranking  re- 
serve officers  on  temporary  active  duty.  Of 
the  150.000  or  so  regular  career  officers,  only 
a  portion  are  senior  ranking  colonels,  gen- 
erals, and  admirals,  but  it  is  they  who  con- 
stitute the  elite  core  of  the  millt;iry  estab- 
lishment. It  is  these  few  thousand  top-rank- 
ing professionals  who  command  and  man- 
age the  armed  forces  and  plan  .ind  formu- 
late military  policy  and  opinion.  How  is  it. 
then,  that  in  spite  of  civilian  controls  and 
the  national  desire  for  peace,  this  small 
group  of  men  exert  so  niucii  martial  Influ- 
ence upon  the  government  and  life  of  the 
American  people? 

The  military  will  disclaim  any  excess  of 
power  or  Influence  on  their  part.  They  will 
point  to  their  small  numbers,  low  pay.  and 
subordination  to  civilian  masters  as  proof  of 
their  modest  status  and  innocence.  Never- 
theless, the  professional  military,  as  a  group, 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
most  influential  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  American  scene.  Three  wars  and  six 
major  contingencies  since  1940  have  forced 
the  American  people  to  become  abnormally 
aware  of  the  armed  forces  and  their  lead- 
ers. In  turn  the  military  services  have  pro- 
duced an  unending  supply  of  distinguished. 
capable,  articulate,  and  effective  leaders.  The 
sheer  skill,  energy,  and  dedication  of  Amer- 
ica's military  officers  make  them  dominant 
In  almost  every  government  or  civic  orga- 
nization they  may  inhabit,  from  the  federal 
Cabinet  to  the  local  PTA. 


The  hard  core  of  high-ranking  profession- 
als are.  first  of  all.  mostly  service  academy 
graduates:  they  had  to  be  physically  and 
intellectually  above  average  among  their 
peers  Just  to  gain  entrance  to  an  academy. 
nnereafter  for  the  rest  of  their  careers  they 
are  exposed  to  constant  competition  lor  se- 
lection and  promotion.  .Attrition  i..  high, 
and  only  the  i:;o.si  capable  survive  to  reacii 
the  elite  senior  ranks.  Few  other  professions 
have  such  rigorous  selection  sy.stems:  as  a 
result,  the  top  military  leaders  are  top- 
caliber  men. 

Not  many  industries,  institutions,  or  ci- 
vilian branches  of  government  have  the  re- 
sources, techniques,  or  experience  in  train- 
ing leaders  such  as  are  now  employed  by  the 
armed  forces  m  their  excellent  and  elabo- 
rate school  systems.  Military  leaders  are 
taught  to  command  large  crgamzations  and 
to  plan  big  operations.  Tliey  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  influencing  (others.  Their  educa- 
tion is  not.  however,  liberal  or  cultural.  It 
stresses  the  tactics  uoctnnes.  traditions,  and 
codes  i4  tiie  military  trade.  It  jirodvices  tecli- 
lucians  and  disciiiles.  not  philosophers. 

The  men  who  rise  to  the  lop  of  the  mili- 
tary heirarciiy  have  usually  demonstrated 
their  eilectiveness  as  leaders,  planners,  and 
I'rganizalion  managers.  They  have  perhaps 
periormed  heroically  in  combat,  but  most  ol 
all  they  have  demonstrated,  their  loyalty 
i^s  i)ropoiient,s  (.f  their  own  services  doctrine 
and  their  dedication  to  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. The  paramount  sense  oi  duty  to 
loUow  oraers  is  at  the  root  of  the  military 
prolessional's  performance.  .As  a  result  the 
military  (^ten  operate  more  efficiently  and 
efteciively  m  the  arena  of  defense  policy  plan- 
ning than  do  their  civilian  counterparts  in 
tiie  State  Dej^artment.  The  .military  plan- 
ners have  their  doctrinal  beliefs,  their  loyal- 
ties, their  tiisciplme.  and  their  typical  desire 
to  compete  and  win.  The  civilians  m  ttovern- 
ment  can  scarcely  play  t.he  same  poluy-plan- 
niiig  game.  In  general  the  military  are  better 
organized,  tliey  work  iiarder.  they  think 
straigliter,  and  they  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
objective,  which  is  to  be  instantly  ready  to 
solve  the  problem  through  military  .action 
while  ensuring  that  t.heir  respective  service 
gets  its  proper  mission,  role,  and  recogni- 
tion in  t.he  cperation.  In  an  emergency  the 
military  visuaiiy  have  a  ready  plan:  if  not. 
t.heir  numerous  doctrinal  manuals  provide 
i.rm  ttuideimes  tor  action.  Politicians,  civilian 
ai)pointces.  and  diplomats  do  not  normally 
i.ave  t'ne  same  conndence  about  how  to  react 
to  ihreaus  and  violence  as  do  the  military. 

The  motivations  behind  these  endeavors 
are  difficult  for  civilians  to  understand  For 
example.  military  professionals  cannot 
measure  the  success  of  their  individual  eiforts 
m  terms  of  personal  financial  gam.  The  armed 
forces  are  not  profit-making  ■..rttanizations, 
and  the  rewards  for  cxceKcnce  m  the  mili- 
tary j)rofession  are  acquired  in  less  tangible 
forms.  Thus  it  is  that  promotion  and  the 
responsibilities  of  hicher  command,  with 
the  related  frince  benefits  of  quarters,  serv- 
ant.s.  privileges,  and  preslise.  motivate  most 
career  crticers.  Promotions  and  choice  Job 
opportunities  rje  attained  by  constantly 
licrformmg  well,  conforming  to  the  expected 
patterns,  and  pleasing  the  senior  officers  Pro- 
motions and  awards  also  frequently  result 
irom  heroic  and  distinguished  performance 
m  combat,  and  It  takes  a  war  to  become  a 
military  h.ero.  Civilians  can  scarcely  under- 
stand or  even  believe  that  many  ambitious 
inilitary  professioiials  truly  yearn  for  wars 
;ind  the  opportunities  for  glory  and  distinc- 
tion afforded  only  in  combat.  A  career  of 
peacetime  duty  is  a  dull  and  frustrating  pros- 
pect tor  the  normal  regular  officer  to  con- 
template. 

The  professional  military  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  .Armed  Forces  have  some  additional 
motivations  which  influence  their  readiness 
to  involve  their  country  in  military  ventures. 
Unlike  some  of  the  civilian  policy-makers. 
the  inilUarv  has  not  been  obsessed  with  the 
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threat  i>f  Communism  per  se  Most  military 
people  know  very  little  about  Communism 
either  as  a  tloctrlne  or  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment But  they  have  been  given  reason 
enough  to  presume  that  it  is  had  and  rep- 
resents the  force  of  evil  When  they  can 
identify  •Communist  aggression. •"  however, 
'he  matter  then  becomes  7>t  direct  concern 
to  the  irmed  Torres  Aggressors  are  the  cnemv 
In  the  war  games,  the  bad  guys."  the 
'  Reds  '  Defeating  aggression  U  a  gigantic 
combat-area  competition  rather  than  a  cru- 
sade to  save  the  world  from  Communism  In 
the  military  view,  all  "CommunUt  aggres- 
sion' Is  certain  to  be  interpreted  as  a  threat 
to  the  United  States 

The  armed   forces'  role  In   performing  Its 
part  of  the  national  security  policy — in  ad- 
dition to  defense  against  actual  direct  attack 
on  the  L'nlted  States  and  to  maintaining  the 
strategic    utomlc    deterrent    forces — Is    to    be 
prepared    to    employ    Its    General    Purpose 
Forces  In  support  of  our  collective  security 
policy  and  the  related  treaties  and  alliances. 
To  do  this  It  deploys  certain  forces  to  forward 
zones  m  the  Unified  Commands,  and  main- 
tains an  up-to-date  file  of  scores  of  detailed 
contingency  plans  which  have  been  thrashed 
out  .^ud  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT 
Lmportiiot   features  of   these  are  the  move- 
ment   ir  deployment  schedules  of  task  forces 
.issigned   to  each   pUn.   The   various   details 
of    these   plans   continue    to   create    Intense 
rivalries    between    the    Navy-Marine    sea-lift 
forces  and  the  Army-.Mr  Force  team  of  air- 
mobtllty  proponents    At  the  senior  command 
levels  parochial  pride  In  service,  personal  am- 
bitions,   and    old    Army-.Vavy    game    rivalry 
stemming  bade  to  .academy  loyaltte«  can  in- 
fluence   strategic    planning    far    more    than 
most    civilians    would    care    to    believe.    The 
game  is  to  be  ready  for  deployment  sooner 
than   the  other  elements  of   the   Joint   tasic 
force  -ind  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  the  "first 
to  fight  ■■  The  danger  presented  bv  this  prac- 
tice is  that  readiness  and  deployment  speed 
become  ends  ;n  themselves    This  was  clearly 
reveaJed  in  the  massive  .md  rapid  interven- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965  when 
•he  contingency  plans  and  interservice  rivalry 
appeared  to  supersede  diplomacy.  Before  the 
■.vorld  realized  what  was  happening,  the  mo- 
mentum  at  d  velocity  of  the  military  plans 
propelled    almost    20.000    U.S.    soldiers    and 
Marines  Into  the  small  turbviient  republic  in 
an  Impressive  race  to  test  the  respective  mo- 
bility   if  the  Army  and  the  Marines,  and  to 
ittaln  overall  command  of  "U  S.  Forces  Dom. 
Rep.  '  Only  a  fraction  of  the  force  deployed 
•vas  needed  or  Justified    A  small   1935-model 
Marine    landing    force   could    probably   have 
handled  the  situation.  But  the  Army  airlifted 
much  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  to  the 
scene.    Included    a    lieutenant    general,    and 
took  charge  of  the  operation. 

Simultaneously,  in  Vietnam  during  1965 
the  four  services  were  racing  to  build  up 
combat  strength  In  that  hapless  country. 
This  effort  was  .ostensibly  *o  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  It  should  also  be  noted  that  It 
was  motivated  in  part  by  the  same  old  Inter- 
service rivalry  to  demonstrate  respective  Im- 
portance and  combat  effectiveness. 

The  punitive  air  strikes  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  In  late  1964  re- 
vealed the  readiness  of  naval  air  forces  to 
bomb  .North  Vietnam,  ilt  now  appears  that 
the  Navy  actually  had  atUck  piins  ready 
even  before  the  alleged  Incident  took  place! I 
9o  by  early  1965  the  Navy  :amer  people  and 
the  Air  Force  Initiated  a  contest  of  compara- 
tive strikes,  sorties,  tonnages  dropped,  "Killed 
by  Air"  claims,  and  target  grabbing  which 
continued  up  to  the  1968  tx)mblng  pause. 
Much  of  the  reporting  on  air  action  has  con- 
sisted uf  misleading  data  or  propaganda  to 
serve  Air  Force  and  Navy  purposes  In  fact,  It 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  US 
bombing  effort  In  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  one  of  the  most  wasteful  and 


expensive  ;,  >.ix-^  rver  to  be  put  over  on  the 
American  people  Tactical  and  close  air  sup- 
port of  ground  operations  Is  essential,  but  air 
power  use  in  general  has  to  a  large  degree 
been  a  contest  for  the  operations  planners, 
tine  experience"  lor  young  pilots,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  career  officers 

The  highly  trained  professional  and  ag- 
gressive career  officers  of  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  played  a  similar  game  Prior  to  the 
decision  to  send  combat  units  to  South  Viet- 
nam In  early  1965.  both  services  were  striving 
to  increase  their  Involvement  The  Army  al- 
ready had  over  16,000  military  aid  personnel 
serving  In  South  Vietnam  in  the  mlllUry  ad- 
viser role,  in  training  missions,  logistic  ^erv- 
Ices.  supporting  helicopter  companies,  and  In 
Special  Forces  teams  This  Investment  of  men 
and  materiel  Justified  a  requirement  for  addi- 
tional U  S  combat  units  to  provide  local  se- 
curity and  to  help  protect  our  growing  com- 
mitment of  aid  to  the  South  Vietnam  regime 
There  were  also  top-ranking  Army  officers 
•A'ho  wanted  to  project  Army  ground  combat 
units  into  the  Vietnam  struggle  for  a  variety 
of  other  reasons,  to  test  plans  and  new  equip- 
ment, to  test  the  new  alr-moblle  theories  and 
tactics,  to  try  the  tactics  and  techniques  of 
counterinsurgency.  and  to  gain  combat  ex- 
perience for  young  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  It  also  appeared  to  be  a  case  of 
the  military's  duty  to  stop  "Communist  ag- 
gression" m  Vietnam 

TTie  Marines  had  somewhat  similar  motiva- 
tions, the  least  of  which  was  any  real  concern 
atKJut  the  political  or  social  problems  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  early  1965  there  was  a 
shooting  war  going  on  and  the  Marines  were 
being  left  out  of  It  contrary  to  all  their  tradi- 
tions. The  Army's  military  advisory  people 
were  hogging  American  parUclpatlon — except 
for  a  Marine  Corps  transport  helicopter 
squadron  at  Danang  which  was  helping  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  For  several 
years  young  Marine  officers  had  been  going  to 
South  Vietnam  from  the  3rd  Marine  Division 
on  Okinawa  for  short  tours  of  "on-the-job 
training"  with  the  small  South  Vietnam  Ma- 
rine Corps  There  was  a  gri^wlng  concern, 
however,  .^mong  some  senior  Marines  that  the 
Corps  should  get  involved  on  a  larger  scale 
and  be  the  "first  to  fight"  In  keeping  with  the 
Corps'  traditions.  This  would  help  Justify  the 
Corps'  continued  existence,  which  many  Ma- 
rines seem  to  consider  to  be  in  constant 
jeopardy. 

The  Corps  had  also  spent  several  years  ex- 
ploring  the    theories    of    counterinsurgency 
and  .IS  early  as  1961  had  developed  an  elab- 
orate lecture-demonstration  called  opcratio.v 
coaMORANT,    for    school    and    Marine    Corps 
promotion  purposes,  which  depicted  the  Ma- 
rines   conducting    n    large-scale    amphibious 
operation  on  the  coast  of  Vietnam  and  there- 
by helping  resolve  a  hypothetical  aggressor- 
Insurgency   problem     Aa   always    It   was    Im- 
pwrtant  to  Marine  planners  .ind  doctrinaires 
to    apply    on    amphibious    operation    to    the 
Vietnam,  situation  and  provide  Justification 
for  this  special  Marine  functional  responsi- 
bility.  So  Marine   planners   were  seeking  an 
acceptable  excuse  to  thrust  a  landing  force 
over  the  beaches  of  Vietnam  when  the  Viet 
Cong  attacked  the  US.  Army  Special  Forces 
camp   at   Pleiku    in   February.    1905    It   was 
considered  unacceptable  aggression,  .and  the 
President  was  thereby  prompted  to  put  US. 
ground  combat  units  Into  the  war   Elements 
of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  at  Okinawa  were 
already  aboard  slilp  and  eager  to  go,  for  the 
Marines  also  Intended  to  ^'et  to  Vietnam  be- 
fore their  neighbor  on  Okinawa,  the  Army's 
173rd    Airborne    Brigade,    arrived     (Actually 
the    initial    Marine    unit    to   deploy    was    an 
airlifted  antiaircraft  missile  battalion  which 
arrived  to  protect  the  Danang  air  base  i  With 
these   Initial   deployments   the   .\rmy-Marlne 
race    to   build    forces   in   Vietnam    began   In 
earnest  and  did   not  slow  down   until   both 
became    overextended,    overcommltted,    and 
depleted  at  home. 


For  years  up  to  1964  the  chiefs  of  the 
armed  services,  of  whom  the  author  was  thf-n 
one,  deemed  It  unnecessary  and  unwise  :  j: 
US  forces  to  become  Involved  In  any  grouuu 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  1964  there  wp-p 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in  a  matter  of  a  lew 
months  the  Johnson  Administration,  en- 
couraged by  the  aggressive  military,  hast- 
ened into  what  has  become  the  quagmire 
of  Vietnam  The  intention  at  the  time  u.is 
that  the  war  et!ort  be  kept  small  .ma 
'limited."  But  as  the  momentum  and  ;:.- 
volvement  built  up,  the  nilUtiiry  leaders  ri- 
tlonallzed  a  case  that  this  was  not  a  limited- 
objective  exercise,  but  was  a  proper  war  ;:i 
defense  of  the  United  States  against  "Com- 
munist aggression"  and  In  honor  of  our  ari-» 
commitments. 

The  battle  successes  and  heroic  exploits  tf 
America's  fine  young  rtghtlng  men  h.ivf 
.idded  to  the  military's  traditions  which  ext,,i 
service,  bravery,  and  sacnfice.  and  so  it  l..is 
somehow  become  unpatriotic  to  question  mr 
military  strategy  and  tactics  or  the  motlv-s 
of  military  leaders  Actually,  however.  ::.e 
military  commanders  have  directed  the  v.,ir 
in  Vietnam,  they  have  managed  the  details 
of  Its  conduct,  and  more  than  most  clvlli.iii 
officials,  the  top  military  planners  were 
initially  ready  to  become  involved  In  Vl-r. 
nam  combat  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
practice  their  trade  It  lias  been  popular  •.! 
blame  the  civilian  administration  for  !:.e 
conduct  and  failures  of  the  war  rather  th.n 
to  question  the  motives  of  the  military.  But 
some  of  the  generals  and  admirals  are  iiy 
no  means  without  responsibility  for  t!ie 
Vietnam  miscalculations 

:Some  of  the  credibility  difficulties  experi- 
enced  by   the   Johnson   Administration   over 
Us  war  situation  reports  and  Vietnam  policy 
can  nlso  be  blamed  In  part  upon  the  military 
.idvlsers.    By    Its    \ery    nature    most    mllUarv 
activity  falls  under  various  degrees  of  secun-v 
ilasslhcatlon    Much  that  the  military  pli.ns 
I- r  does  must  be  kept  from  the  enemy.  Tl.iis 
the  military  Is  Indoctrinated  to  be  secretive, 
devious,    and    misleading    In    its    jjlans    .nd 
operations.  It  does  not.  however,  always  ccn- 
nne  Its  security  restrictions  to  f>urely  mili- 
tary uperatlons.  Each  of  the  services  and    :i 
of  the  major  commands  practice  techniques 
of  controlling  the   news   .ind   the  release  •  : 
self-serving  propaganda:  in  "the  Interests  ft 
national  defense."  to  make  the  service  iKk 
good,  to  cover  up  mistakes,  to  build  up  nna 
publicize    a    distinguished    military    persou- 
ality.  or  to  win  a  round  in  the  continuous 
gamesmanship  of  the  Interservice  contest.  If 
the    Johnson    Administration    suffered    from 
lack  of  credibility  In  its  reporting  of  the  \  .ir, 
the    truth    would    reveal    that    much    of     he 
hocus-pocus  stemmed  irom  schemers  in  ■  ;;e 
military  services,  both  at  home  and  abr' .id 
Our  militaristic  culture  was  born  ni     he 
necessities  of  World  War  II.  nurtured  by  the 
Korean  War.  .ind  became  an  iiccepted  aspect 
if  .\merlcan  life  during  the  years  of  cold  v  ar 
emergencies    .ind    real    or    Imagined    throats 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  Both  the  phllus- 
<phv  and  the  institutions  of  militarism  grew 
during  these  years  because  of  the  momentum 
if  their  own  dynamism,  the  vigor  of  their 
Ideas,  their  large  size  and  scope,  and  because 
■  if  the  dedicated  concentration  of  the  enicr- 
gent    military   leaders    upon    their   doctrinal 
objectives.  The  dynamism  of  the  defense  i^- 
tabllshment  and  Its  culture  Is  also  inspired 
and  stimulated  by  vast  amounts  of  monev. 
by  the  new  creations  of  military  research  find 
materiel  development,  and  by  the  concepts 
of  the  Defense  Department-supported  "think 
factories,"    These    latter    are    extravagantly 
tunded    civilian    organizations   of   scientists. 
.malysts.  and  retired  military  strategists  who 
feed    new   militaristic   philosophies   Into   the 
Defense    Department    to    help    broaden   the 
'lews   of   the  single  service   doctrinaires,  to 
'  reate   fresh   policies   and   new   requirements 
.'  ir  ever  larger,  more  expensive  defense  forces. 
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Somewhat  like  r.  religion,  the  basic  appeals 
of  antl-Communlsm.  national  defense,  and 
patriotism  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
powerful  creed  upon  which  the  defense  estab- 
lishment can  build,  grow,  and  Justify  Its 
cost.  More  so  than  many  large  bureaucratic 
organizations,  the  defense  establishment  now 
devotes  a  large  share  of  its  efforts  to  self- 
perpetuation,  to  Justifying  Its  organizations. 
to  preaching  its  doctrines,  and  to  self-main- 
tenance and  management.  Warfare  becomes 
.111  extension  of  war  frames  and  field  tests. 
War  Justifies  the  existence  of  the  establish- 
ment, provides  experience  for  the  military 
i..\ice  and  challenges  for  the  senior  officer. 
Wars  and  emergencies  put  the  military  and 
their  leaders  on  the  front  pages  and  give 
status  and  prestige  to  the  professionals.  Wars 
add  to  the  military  traditions,  the  self-nour- 
l.^hment  of  heroic  deeds,  and  provide  a  new 
crop  of  military  .eaders  who  become  the  re- 
dcdicated  disciples  of  the  code  of  service  and 
iniUtary  action  Being  recognized  public  fig- 
ures in  a  nation  always  seeking  folk  heroes, 
the  military  leaders  have  been  largely  exempt 
from  the  criticism  experienced  by  the  more 
plebeian  politician.  Flag  officers  are  consld- 
feri  "experts."  and  their  views  are  often  oc- 
i.:,'ted  by  press  and  Congress  as  the  gospel. 
I:i  turn,  the  distinguished  military  leader 
let:.-  obligated  not  only  to  perpetuate  loyally 
t!ie  doctrine  of  his  service  but  to  comply 
with  the  stereotyped  military  characteristics 
bv  being  tough,  aggressive,  and  firm  in  his 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  and  his 
belief  In  the  military  solutions  to  world  prob- 
le.ms.  .Standing  closely  behind  these  leaders. 
encnuracine  and  prompting  them  are  the  rich 
a.'icl  powerful  delense  industries.  Standing  In 
front,  adorned  with  service  caps,  ribbons,  and 
lapel  emblems,  's  a  nation  of  veterans — 
p.itrlotlc.  belligerent  romantic,  and  well  In- 
tentioned.  finding  a  certain  sublimation  and 
exi  .tement  in  their  country's  latest  military 
venture.  Militarism  in  America  is  in  full 
blnim  and  promises  a  future  of  vigorous  self- 
pol'.lnation— unless  the  blight  of  Vietnam  re- 
veals that  milltan.cm  is  more  a  poisonous 
we'd  than  a  glonous  blossom. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  OIL  IMPORT 
POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
tr.f  Pre.sident  first  announced  that  he 
■A as  taking  it  upon  Inmsolf  to  decide  all 
futire  ciuestion.s  of  oil  import  policy, 
I  (  vpressed  t.-^c  hope  that  the  new  study 
he  'vas  ordcnn;.:  would  not  be  used  as 
an  I'.xcuse  for  delay.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  press  re- 
I'.i.se  I  issued  on  lebruary  20  be  printed 
in  I  !ie  Record  at  tins  point. 

rhcre  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
nn  at  was  oracred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hfcord.  as  follows: 

Sl\:£MENT   OF    SEN.\TOR   EDWARD    M.    KENNEDY 

'day  s  announcement  by  President  Nixon 
'hat  he  is  assuming  personal  responsibility 
lor  .ill  decisions  in  the  area  of  oil  Import 
romrols  Is  a  welcome  one  to  the  extent  that 
!a.r-iindinp  and  decisions  regarding  the  oil 
imoort  proirram  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
I:i'>-rior  Department  where  they  tend  to 
fi-?  most  vulnerable  to  the  importunings  of 
'hf  oil  industry 

'  'U  the  t'ther  hand,  the  tnl  industry's  re- 
sponse to  nil  proposals  for  the  long  overdue 
rethinking  of  the  oil  import  program  has 
.ilwavs  been  "further  study".  1  e..  delay.  I 
h'pe  President  Nixon  will  give  us  assurance 
tlvit  "extensive  review  In  detail"  does  not 
mean  indefinite  delay  Congressional  com- 
ni;fees.  executive  agencies,  and  other  groups 
b.'ive  developed  sufficient  Information,  sta- 
tistics, and  testimony  over  the  past  decade 
!  f  liable  the  President  and  Congress  to  move 
I'nniediately  to  the  action  stage.  I.  for  one, 
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have  expressed  my  Intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  change  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  proceeding  on  this  course. 

I  do  not  think  appointment  of  a  Cabinet 
level  or  non-Government  study  group  Is  nec- 
essary or  Justified.  However.  If  the  President 
appoints  such  a  group,  it  should  be  luUy 
representative  of  consumer  and  citizen  In- 
terests, with  a  strictly  limited  representa- 
tion from  the  petroleum-petrochemical  in- 
dustry. It  should  have  a  mandate  to  report 
quickly,  certainly  within  90  days. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  today's  announce- 
ment will  not  presage  any  delay  In  two  pend- 
ing actions  affecting  New  England's  access 
to  reasonably  priced  oil  products.  Both  the 
Machiasport  Iree  trade  zone  proposal  and 
the  pending  regulation  regarding  independ- 
ent oil  terminal  operators  constitute  relief 
which  should  and  must  be  granted  in  any 
event  as  long  as  the  present  system  ot  con- 
trols continues.  Thus  these  should  be  Im- 
plemented Immediately,  regardless  of  what 
major  overhauls  in  the  system  may  even- 
tually take  place. 

I  am  communicating  these  suggestions 
directly  to  the  President  in  a  telegram  to- 
night, and  am  asking  for  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  person  in  his  dttice 
who    will    have   responsibility    lor    this    area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
indicated  that  I  thought  that  *t  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  appoint 
a  Cabinet-level  committee  to  study  this 
problem.  Yesterday,  1  month  and  6  days 
after  his  original  announcement,  the 
President  revealed  that  he  is  convening 
such  a  Cabinet-level  committee.  Thus 
not  only  will  we  have  the  additional  de- 
lay which  working  through  such  a  com- 
mittee will  engender,  but  we  have  also 
presumably  had  5  weeks  of  inaction  be- 
fore the  Cabinet  committee  has  even  be- 
gun Its  work.  During  those  5  weeks,  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  Government  could 
have  assembled  all  the  conceivable  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  an  en- 
lightened decision.  In  our  recent  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, I  asked  the  expert  witnesses  who  are 
experienced  in  this  field  how  long  it 
should  take  to  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions once  the  available  information  was 
assembled,  and  they  indicated  that  2  or 
3  months  would  certainly  be  .sufiBcient 
time.  The  entire  Nation  has  suffered  for 
10  years  now  under  the  yoke  of  the  oil 
import  program,  and  it  has  cost  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  some  S40  to 
$70  billion.  Every  week  that  uoes  by 
means  more  millions  of  dollars  of  unnec- 
essary expense  to  the  American  public. 

The  people  of  the  Nation,  especially 
the  people  of  my  section  of  the  countrj-, 
deserve  relief,  and  deserve  it  immediate- 
ly. 

President  Nixon  owes  them  an  expla- 
nation for  the  delays,  and  he  owes  them 
action. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  RUSSELL  HAS 
OUR  HOPES  FOR  COMPLETE  RE- 
COVERY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  Senators  m  wishing  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  a  tpeedy  and  com- 
plete recoverj'. 

I  was  shocked  and  disfarbcd  to  learn 
of  his  illness  this  past  weekend.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  miracles  of  modern 


medical  science  will  provide  a  cure  for 
iiis  illne.'^s. 

Since  he  came  i:U o  the  Senate  in  1933, 
Senator  Richard  Ru.sscll  has  eptomized 
integrity,  dignity,  fairncs.s,  and  all  of  the 
great  qualities  that  make  Inm  the  .Sena- 
tors' Senator.  His  illness  lias  stunned  this 
body.  We  all  look  to  him  as  the  jn-emier 
parliamentarian  among  us.  Any  Senator 
could  approach  him  and  could  a.sk  lor 
counsel  or  advice  on  parliametnary  pro- 
cedure. He  always  pave  it  freely,  accu- 
rately, and  truly. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  this  past  4 
years  to  seiwe  with  Senator  Russell  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Now.  after  36  years  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Russell  has  become  President  pro 
temix)re  and  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  dedication  and  service 
to  his  constituents  and  to  this  country 
v.hich  brings  credit  to  his  name,  to  his 
State,  and  to  the  Sc-nat?  as  a  body. 

Even  thouL-n  he  is  away  tor  treaiment 
for  only  a  short  uenod  ot  time,  we  miss 
his  wisdom  and  counsel  from  day  to  day. 
All  Members  of  this  body  wish  iiim  well 
and  look  forward  to  his  return  from  the 
h.ospital  soon. 


COAL     MINERS     PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  .sent  to  the  desk 
a  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  as.sist- 
ance  to  States  to  enable  them  to  pay 
compensation  to  certain  disabled  indi- 
viduals who.  as  a  result  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  coal-mining  industry,  sutler 
from  pneumoconiosis  and  who  are  not 
entitled  to  compensation  under  any 
workmen's  compensation  law.  The  bill  is 
being  cosponsored  by  my  .senior  col- 
league. Mr.  Randolph,  and  myself,  and 
ve  hope  that  other  Senatoi-s  will  loin 
in  cosponsoring  the  bill.  We  would  wel- 
come additional  names  m  support  of  this 
measure 

The  puroo.-ie  ol  the  bill  is  to  i>rovide 
compensation  lo  disabled  coal  miners 
.^uftering  from  "black  lung,"  and  other 
forms  01  pneumoconiosis,  who  are  not 
covered  by  .State  laws. 

My  colleague  and  I  believe  that  i.ere  is 
a  iegLSlative  gap  which  .^nculd  be 
bridged,  and  it  seems  to  us  tliat  the  only 
^-  ay  to  do  it  i.s  through  the  <  nactment  of 
Federal  leizislation. 

For  example,  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature lecentiy  enacted  a  r.cw  compen- 
sation la-.v  covering  pniumoconiosi.-.  but 
I  am  advised  that  some  of  the  "black 
lung"  suiierers  may  not  Ijenefit  from  it 
because  such  workmen  s  compensation 
legislation  cannot  be  rct'oactive. 

So,  unless  a  Federal  law  is  enacted  to 
include  those  v.ho  may  have  retired  be- 
fore the  new  State  law  goes  into  effect. 
or  for  whom  the  statute  of  limitations 
may  h.ave  expired.  I  am  told  that  some 
of  these  people  may  have  no  recourse 
to  compensation.  Therefore,  the  oill 
which  my  colleague  and  I  are  sponsoring 
would  authorize  compensation  in  such 
cases  on  a  Federal-State  matching  basis. 
The  legislation  would  only  affect  those 
miners  disabled  from  pulmonary  diseases 
contracted  through  exposure  to  coal  dust. 
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silica,  et  cetera,  and  who  are  not  covered 

by  State  laws 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a&sistlng  that  State  in  pro\idmg 
compensation  to  disabled  individuals 
who.  as  a  result  of  their  emplovmrnt  in 
the  coal  mining  industry,  are  suffering 
from  pneiunoconiosis  and  who  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  workmen>  compensation  law 

The  State  agency  administering,'  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  of  the 
State  would  be  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  act  which  we  are  proposing. 
The  amount  of  compen.satlon  payable  to 
any  individual  would  be  S25  per  week. 
This  amount  would  be  lower  than  the 
benefits  to  which  miners  would  be  en- 
titled under  the  compensation  laws  of 
any  State,  but  the  amount  would  at 
least  provide  an  income  from  $100  to 
perhaps  $115  per  month,  which  would 
prevent  many  families  from  havin?  to 
depend  on  public  welfare  Tlie  S25  bene- 
fit payment,  being  lower.  I  am  told,  than 
that  provided  by  any  compensation  law 
of  any  State  would  encourace  miners  to 
explore  eligibility  before  a  State's  statute 
of  limitations  expires  rather  than  take 
the  chance  of  receiving  t)enefits  under 
the  Federal-State  program  at  a  level 
lower  than  the  ix'nefits  provided  in  a 
States  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram 

Under  this  bill  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia would  not  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  paying  compensation  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  to  a  former  West 
Virginian  who  would  now  be  living,  let 
us  say.  m  the  State  of  California  or  Ohio 
or  Kentucky  .An  individual  would  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  West  Virginia  in  order 
to  qualify  imder  this  program  in  West 
Virginia 

This  leiiislation  would  leave  the  defini- 
tion of  pneumoconiosis  to  the  respective 
State  laws,  but  a  person  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  act  would  have  to  oe  un- 
able, by  reason  of  pneumoconiosis  con- 
tracted as  a  result  of  employment  in  or 
in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal,  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  re- 
quinn'-;  .skills  or  abilities  comparable  to 
those  of  any  t:ainful  activity  in  which  he 
has  previously  eni^aned  with  regularity 
and  over  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

The  act  would  expire  in  20  years — 
specifically  witii  the  close  of  December 
31.  1989  The  Federal  Government  would 
provide  100  percent  of  compensation  and 
administrative  costs  in  the  first  calendar 
year,  commencing  on  Januarj'  1,  1970. 
The  Federal  share,  for  both  compensa- 
tion and  administrative  costs,  would  be 
reduced  5  percent  for  each  calendar  year 
thereafter.  This  would  gradually  shift 
the  burden  to  the  Stales.  The  justifica- 
tion for  the  Federal  Governm?nt's  bear- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  burden  during  the 
first  year  is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that 
many  claims  would  have  to  be  processed 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
act  Consequently,  it  would  be  extremely 
burdensome  upon  a  State  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  cont;estion  of  such  claims  which 
would  be  bound  to  occur  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20-year  period  Moreover, 
many  uf  the  State  legislatures  would  not 
meet  until  a  year  after  the  program  had 
begun,  and  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment pays  100  percent  of  the  costs  during 
that  first  year,  those  same  States  would 
be  prevented  trom  participation  because 
their  legislatures  would  not  have  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  State  matching 
funds 

The  act  requires  that,  in  order  for  a 
State  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  this 
proKram.  the  pertinent  statute  of 
limitations  could  not  be  less  than  3  years. 

In  fine.  Mr  President,  the  bill  which 
IS  being  introduced  by  my  colleague  and 
myself  lias  as  its  purpose  the  compensat- 
ing of  miners  disabled  because  uf  pneu- 
moconiosis who  cannot  qualify  under 
State  laws  because  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions may  have  run  or  because  of  the 
prohibition  on  retroaction  of  State  laws. 
and  so  forth.  This  program  would  .serve 
as  an  ad.mnct  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for. 
the  workmen's  compensation  program  m 
a  particular  State.  It  is  not  meant  to  dis- 
place a  State's  workmen's  compensation 
program,  and.  of  course,  it  is  to  be  funded 
in  a  different  manner,  as  I  have  already 
described 

My  colleague  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  Kood  bill  Indubitably,  it  can  be  altered 
and  improved  by  the  committee  to  which 
it  will  be  referred.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  make  it  applicable 
also  to  other  types  of  mining.  Senator 
Randoi  ph  and  I  are  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  provision  in  the  measure,  and 
we  would  both  like  to  see  it  improved  in 
whatever  way  the  Labor  Committee 
deems  advisable.  But  we  do  feel  that 
the  basic  idea  embraced  by  this  bill  is 
one  which,  through  necessity,  must  be 
implemented  and  we  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  the  bill,  make  what- 
ever changes  may  appear  to  be  advisable, 
and  favorably  report  the  resulting  leg- 
islation for  action  by  the  Senate  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the 
States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will 
be  the  instrument  whereby  this  cap  will 
be  closed. 


F.ARMERS'   TAX    INEQUITIES 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  I  reintroduced,  as  S.  500.  a  bill 
designed  to  remove  the  inequities  between 
legitimate  farm  operators  and  taxpayers 
who  are  m  the  business  of  farming 
mainly  because  of  the  tax  advantages 
that  serve  to  put  their  nonfarm  income 
in  a  lower  tax  bracket.  The  problem  is 
that  liberal  tax  rules  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinary  farmer  are  being 
abixsed  by  tax-dodge  farmers — people 
who  engage  in  farming  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  artificial  losses  which  can  be 
used  to  offset  substantial  amounts  of 
their  nonfarm  income  Collectively,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  members  from  at  least 
30  different  State  congressional  dele- 
gallons  liave  specifically  endorsed  this 
legislation. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  discuss- 
ing the  whole  question  of  tax-dodge 
farming  was  the  statement  submitted  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  March  10  by  John  W.  Scott,  master 
of  the  National  Grange.  In  his  statement. 
Mr.  Scott  points  out  that  as  early  as  1939 
the  Grange  adopted  a  resolution  in  op- 
position to  the  practice  of  tax-dodge 
farming 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  exhaustive  analysis  madt.' 
by  the  Grange  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  iitctjRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ininled  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  John  W  Scott.  Master  y 
THE  National  Grange.  Before  the  U^vs 
AND  Means  Committee.  US.  House  i,p 
Representatives.  March  10.  1969 

Mr  Chairman  .iiid  Members  ol  ;he  C'.in- 
mlttee-  I  .im  John  VV.  Scolt.  Miister  of  i:ie 
National  Gr.ini?e,  with  offices  at  16ii;  H 
Street  N  W  .  Washington.  DC  The  Nation. i! 
Grange  Is  a  farm  and  rur.il-urban  con)ni:i- 
nlty  and  lamll.v  urganlzatlon.  representing 
"  UOO  cumniiinltv  Granges  loc.ited  In  rural 
.\merlca.  Our  membership  lives  In  riir.ii. 
urban  .ireas  In  40  of  the  50  states  and  ii.is 
.1  \ltal  Interest  m  the  matter  being  consul- 
ered  by  this  Committee  over  a  long  periou  .  ; 
uur  102  years. 

We  are  in  support  of  H  R.  4257.  and  iden- 
tical bills,  to  eliminate  existing  tax  1  .  ,p. 
holes  which  benefit  wealthy  nontarmers  Ah) 
enter  farm  loss  operations  ,ind  distort  i  :ie 
agricultural  economy  at  the  expense  nl  le- 
gitimate larmers  and  the  average  laxp^M- 
The  Grange  has  a  long  history  of  intt-rest 
in  this  particular  area  of  income  tax  r-.'vi- 
slon.  as  It  has  been  of  vital  concern  to  <  iir 
members  jlnce  1939.  M  tlie  73rd  AnnuU 
Session  of  the  National  Grange,  held  i.i 
Peoria,  Illinois,  the  delegate  body  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

In  urder  to  discourage  corporation  larm- 
ing  and  capitalists  acquiring  l.irge  acreaee  cf 
farm  land,  we  recommend  that  the  Fecle.'al 
income  tax  be  amended  to  provide  .-..it 
losses  on  agricultural  operations  cm  be  'le- 
docted  only  from  incomes  derived  from  .  ^rl- 
cultural  operations  '■ 

The  policy  of  the  National  Grange,  adopted 
28  years  ago.  was  a  lone  voice  against  he 
Inequities  contained  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  The  continuing  validity  of  -lus 
objective  has  been  subsequently  recognued 
by  action  of  the  Delegate  Body  taken  m 
1963,  1964  1965  and  again  in  1967  at  iht 
lOOth  .Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  -he 
National  Grange. 

At  our  102nd  .Annual  .Session  he.cl  in 
Peoria.  Illinois.  In  November  1968.  as  we 
started  our  second  century  of  service  to  rural 
America,  the  Delegate  Body  once  more  re- 
affirmed Granee  position  on  this  importan: 
and  vital  matter  of  great  concern  to  f.imily 
farms  and  rural  communities. 

The  Taxation  and  Fiscal  PoUcy  Comnii'.tee 
that  considered  tax  revision  resolutions  nuae 
the  following  statement: 

"The  mounting  concern  of  the  famllv  :.trm 
operator  over  the  accelerating  .Tcquisition  o: 
agricultural  lands  by  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
loss  position  from  farming  operations  con- 
ducted on  the  lands  acquired  .ind  deducting 
iuch  losses  from  income  tax  liability  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  resolutions  to  prevent 
this  practice  have  been  received  at  this  -An- 
nual Session  at  the  National  Grange  .'rorr. 
eisjhteen  of  the  38  State  Granges. 

"Farmers  ,ind  their  families  engaged  in 
bona  fide  farming  operations  .ire  tiein? 
forced  to  leave  the  f.irm.  as  a  result  of  net 
Income  being  at  a  depressed  level. 

"Competition  of  non-farm  investors  infl.Tt- 
Ing  the  price  of  agricultural  land  and  tiding 
loss  on  farming  operations  as  a  deducllou 
against  non-f,irm  income  is  a  factor  l:i  ihls 
lower  net  farm  income. 

"Resolved,  that  the  National  Grange  vigor- 
ously support  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  prohibit  any  substantial  pufion 
of  farm  operating  losses  being  used  as  a  tax 
deduction  or  write-off  against  non-!.irm 
Income  ■■ 

The  Delegate  Body  adopted  the  .'oJve 
statement  .md  resolution,  once  more  raising 
their  voices  against  the  unfair  rompetltlon 
such  tax  advantages  provide  for  those  non- 
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farm  interests  engaged  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, for  the  family  .ind  commercial 
farmers  who  are  dependent  upon  the  profit 
:rom  agrlciUture  for  their  livelihood. 

We  welcome  and  conuiicnd  Senator  Lee 
.Metcalf  of  Montana  fur  taking  the  leadership 
in  introducing  legislation  to  close  the  "loop- 
hole" In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that 
makes  "tax-loss"  farming  possible  and  proHt- 
.ible  for  non-farm  interests  We  also  are 
appreciative  of  the  ellort*  ul  Representative 
John  Culver  of  Iowa  for  his  spon.sorship  of 
Identical  legislation  in  the  Hou.se  uf  ReptL-- 
sentatives.  We  further  appreciate  the  2G 
other  Senators  and  29  additional  Representa- 
tives that  have  co-sponsored  this  important 
legislation  For  25  year.s  the  Grange  was  the 
lone  voice  speakinc  out  lor  tax  reforms  per- 
taining to  "tax-lo-'s"  tarmmg.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  our  voices  have  been  joined  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Treasury  ar.d 
bome  additional  11  larni  organizations  i-s 
well  as  the  .AFL-CIO  To  paraphrase  a  state- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  in  his  inau- 
gural address  on  January  20,  1969.  "We  hope 
now  that  our  words  will  be  heard  as  well  as 
our  \  oices  '.  as  we  speak  nut  for  tax  reforms 
to  help  preserve  tlie  family  larm  structure  in 
American  agriculture 

the  problem  of  tax-loss  farming 
We  do  not  presume  to  be  tax  specialist? 
and  we  do  not  want  to  till  the  record  with 
information  that  is  not  based  on  pertinent 
ilaui.  thereiore.  we  would  like  to  quote  from 
Part  2  "Tax  Reform  Studies  and  Proposals. 
L' S  TreiLSury  Department',  which  outlines 
the  tax  rule.s  that  enciHirage  "tax-loss  farm- 
ing '  and  dehnes  the  problem  far  better  than 
we  would  be  able  to  do  with  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Methoda  of  Accoinitmg. — There  are  two 
principal  methods  of  accounting  vised  in  re- 
|)ortinp  business  Income  for  tax  purposes  In 
L'eneral.  those  businesses  which  do  not  in- 
'.olve  the  production  t  r  sale  of  merchandise 
may  use  the  cash  method  Under  it.  income 
IS  reported  when  received  m  cash  or  its  equiv- 
nlent.  and  expenses  are  deducted  when  paid 
m  cash  or  its  equivalent 

'On  the  other  hand,  m  businesses  where 
'.he  production  nr  sale  (if  Tnerchandise  is  a 
significant  factor,  income  can  be  properly  re- 
ilected  only  11  the  costs  of  the  merchandise 
,ire  deducted  in  the  accounting  period  in 
whlcli  the  income  from  its  sale  is  realized. 
This  is  ace.  mplished  by  recording  costs  when 
incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and  Including 
m  inventory  those  costs  attributable  to  un- 
s'lld  goods  on  hand  nt  year's  end.  Deduction 

f  the  costs  included  in  inventory  must  be 
fielerred  until  the  goods  to  which  they  relate 

re  sold,  and  deduction  is  not  permitted  when 
tile  costs  ,!re  incurred.  Thus,  under  this 
method  of  accounting,  income  from  sales  of 
inventory  and  the  costs  of  jjroducing  or  pur- 
chasing such  inventory  are  matclied  In  the 
.same  accounting  period.  thei;eby  properly 
leflecting  Income 

Farmers,  however,  have  been  excepted 
:rom  these  general  rules.  Even  in  those  cjises 
•vhere  inventories  are  a  material  factor,  they 
have  historically  been  permuted  to  use  the 
cash  accounting  method  and  ignore  their 
vear-end  inventories  of  crops,  cattle,  et  cet- 
>.ra.  Tills  results  m  an  inaccurate  reflection  of 
annual  income  in  situations  when  expendi- 
'ires  are  fully  deducted  In  the  year  incurred. 
but  the  assets  produced  by  those  expendi- 
tures (inventories)  are  not  sold,  and  the 
income  not  reported,  until  a  later  year. 

"Capitalization  or  Co^ts. — Farmers  are  also 
permitted  another  liberal  tax  accounting  rule, 
la  most  businesses,  the  costs  of  constructing 
an  asset  i  Including  maintenance  of  the  asset 
prior  to  its  being  used  m  the  business)  is  a 
capital  expenditure  which  may  not  be  de- 
ducted as  incurerd  but  may  be  recovered 
'  nly  bv  depreciation  over  the  useful  life  ot 
the  asset  In  this  manner,  the  cost  of  the 
asset  is  matched  with  the  income  earned  by 
the  asset.  Farmers,  however,  have  been  per- 


mitted to  deduct  some  admittedly  capital 
costs  us  they  are  incurred.  For  example,  a 
citrus  grove  may  ntn  bear  a  commercial  crop 
until  6  or  7  years  after  it  lias  been  planted. 
Yet.  the  larmer  may  elect  to  deduct  as  in- 
curred all  costs  of  raising  the  frove  to  a  pro- 
ducing state  even  though  such  expenditures 
are  capital  m  nature  .similarly,  the  capital 
nature  of  expenditures  .isswlated  with  the 
raising  of  livestock  lield  lor  breeding  may  be 
iirnored,  and  the  expenditures  may  be  tie- 
ducted  currently. 

■Tlic  Problem. — These  liberal  deviatluns 
from  good  accouiitiiu:  practices  were  i)er- 
nutted  for  farm  operations  m  cirder  to  spare 
the  ordinary  larmer  the  bo-ikkeeping  chores 
associated  with  iiu  entorus  .iiid  .iccrual 
accounting. 

"However,  some  high-bracket  taxpayers 
whose  primary  economic  .ictivity  is  other 
than  farming,  c.irry  on  limited  f.irming  ac- 
tivities such  as  citrus  l.irmins  or  cattle  rais- 
ing. By  electing  the  special  l.irm  accounting 
rules  which  allow  premature  deductions, 
many  of  these  hitrh-bracket  t.ixpayers  show 
farm  losses  which  are  not  true  economic 
losses.  These  'tax  losses'  .ire  tncn  deducted 
from  their  hleh  bracket  non-iarm  mcume, 
resulting  in  large  tax  savings.  Moreover,  these 
'tax  losses'  which  arise  Irom  deductions  taken 
because  of  capital  costs  or  inventory  costs 
usually  thus  represent  an  investment  in  farm 
assets  rather  than  funds  actually  lost.  This 
investment  quite  oiten  will  ultimately  be 
sold  and  taxed  only  at  low  capital  pain.:  latcs. 
Thus,  deductions  are  set  dl!  against  ordinary 
income  while  the  s.ile  price  of  the  resulting 
assets  represents  capit.il  gam.  The  pain  is 
usually  the  entire  sales  price  since  the  full 
cost  of  creatine  the  asset  lia.s  previously  been 
deducted  against  ordinary  income. 

'The  existing  'hobbv  lass'  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  ineSectual  In  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  While  that  provision 
disallows  deductions  for  continuing  heavy 
losses  in  a  trade  or  business  over  a  period  of 
.It  least  5  consecutive  years  'he  fact  .if  a 
loss  and  its  extent  are  measured  by  compar- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  business  wi'h  the 
total  income  from  the  business  includini:  the 
full  amount  of  capital  pain  income  although 
only  one-half  of  that  income  is  subject  to 
tax.  Thus,  to  escape  tiie  hobby  loss  provision, 
it  IS  merely  necessary  that  the  taxpayer  real- 
ize capital  gain  larm  mc^ime  at  least  once 
every  5  years.  If  the  capita!  gain  income  Just 
equals  the  farm  expenses  for  a  year,  the  l;ob- 
by  loss  provision  is  inapplicable  :or  5  years 
even  though  the  taxpayer  will  show  a  tax  loss 
for  that  year  equal  to  one-half  his  f:irm 
expenses. 

"Effect  of  tax  benefits  on  farm  economy. — • 
When  a  taxpayer  purchases  and  oper.ites  .i 
farm  for  its  tax  benehts,  the  transaction 
leads  to  a  distortion  of  the  f.irm  ec-inomy 
The  tax  benefits  allow  ,in  individual  to  op- 
erate a  farm  at  an  economic  breakeven  ur 
even  a  loss  and  still  re.ilize  an  overall  ;iront. 
For  example,  for  .i  top-bracket  t  ixpayer, 
where  a  deduction  is  asscjciated  with  eventual 
capital  gains  income,  e.ich  SI  of  deduction 
means  an  immediate  tax  savings  of  70  cents 
to  be  offset  m  the  future  by  only  25  cents 
of  tax.  This  cannot  help  init  result  in  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  farm  economy,  ind  is  harm- 
ful to  the  ordinary  farmer  who  depends  on 
his  farm  to  produce  the  income  needed  to 
support  him  and  his  family 

"This  distortion  may  be  evidenced  In  ■,.ui- 
ous  ways:  For  one.  the  attr.tctive  f;irm  tax 
benefits  available  to  wealthy  persons  have 
caused  them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farmland 
beyond  that  which  would  prevail  in  a  normal 
farm  ccc/nomy.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
present  tax  rules,  the  ordinary  farmer  must 
compete  in  t!ie  marketplace  wnth  these 
wealthy  farmowners  w!io  may  consider  a 
farm  profit — in  the  economic  sense — unnec- 
essary for  their  purposes." 

We  believe  that  this  clearly  demonstrates 
what  has  caused  the  problem  and  the  scope 


and  serious  eflect  our  tax  l.iws  ha\e  spawned 
la  distorting  the  farm  economy.  In  addition 
it  plnpoint.s  the  competition  this  outside  in- 
terest that  farms  for  tax  dotlar.s  presente  to 
the  family  farm. 

CORRECTION    OF  THE   PROBLEM 

The  correction  of  the  problem  lies  in  elimi- 
nating the  tax  advantage  high-bracket,  part- 
time  larmers  ha\e  m  using  the  eenerous  l.irm 
accounting  rules  to  reduce  their  tax  liability 
on  their  nonlarm  incomes. 

It  IS  our  belief  that  the  provisions  i.t  H.R. 
4257  and  H.R.  7576.  introduced  by  Rep.  CuUer 
and  28  c;ther  Representatives  iii  tlie  House  of 
Represent^aives,  and  S.  500.  introduced  bv 
Sen.itor  Metcall  ,ind  26  other  Scnaturs,  will 
correct  the  abuse  (jf  the  liberal  tax  rules  pro- 
vided in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  'he 
use  of  bona  nde  farmers 

This  corrective  legislation  will  affect  only 
non-farmers  with  huge  amount-s  vi  non-farm 
income  who  invest  in  larmmg  in  i  rder  to  se- 
cure tax  losses  which  may  be  set  off  against 
their  non-farm  income. 

There  are  iiumerous  safeguards  m  the  bill 
to  protect  the  i.imily  larmer  who  depends  on 
his  farm  to  produce  the  income  needed  t.i 
support  his  lamily 

There  is  an  important  exception  to  the  dol- 
lar limitation  in  the  bill.  This  legislation  in 
no  event  prevents  the  deduction  of  farm 
los.ses  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  taxes,  in- 
terest, casualty  losses,  losses  Irom  rirougiit. 
and  losses  irom  the  sale  of  farm  property  An 
wteeption  i.-,  made  for  those  deductions,  since 
they  are  in  peneral  deductions  which  would 
be  allowed  to  anyone  liolding  property  with- 
out regard  t.)  whetlicr  it  was  ijemg  used  in 
farming  or  because  they  represent  deductions 
which  .ire  clearly  beyond  the  control  i.;i  the 
larmer:  such  ,is  losses  from  casualty  .ind 
drought.  Under  provisions  of  the  bill.'ii  the 
total  of  these  deductions  is  higher  than  nl- 
teen  thousand  dollars  then  the  hipher  ngure 
may  be  used  without  any  reduction  because 
of  nonfarm  income  above  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  In  other  words,  the  fifteen  thousand 
dollar  limitation  is  directed  solely  at  the  type 
of  deductions  that  are  -irtiticlally  created 
through  the  abuse  of  the  special  accountiric 
rules  designed  for  f  rdinary  farmers. 

We  are  confident  that  the  legislation  will 
not  have  a  detrimental  e,flect  on  legitimate 
farmers  or  non-farmers  ulia  tnrrs^t  m  jarvi- 
ing  to  earn  rann  profits.  The  legislation  is 
unique,  in  that  it  is  pointed  directly  at  the 
abuse  of  the  liberal  tax  accounting  rules  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  provided  bv  Con- 
gress lor  crdmary  larmers  or  those  interests 
luiside  of  agriculture  that  make  invesi- 
nients  in  farming  lor  a  profit 

The  legislation  ..Iso  provides  for  the  large 
commercial  farmmc  interests  in  cattle,  citrus 
and  other  :arm  specialty  croos  to  be  exempt 
from  i.he  provisions  of  the  Act  ii  they  follow 
.standard  accrual  accountmc  methods  Surely, 
.sucli  large  pnvately-nwned  agriculttiral  in- 
terests or  investors  m  agriculture  that  use 
either  prove  nKinagement  hnns  or  cattle 
management  firms  have  available  to  them  the 
accounting  expertise  to  loilow  such  account- 
ing methods 

The  National  Grange  would  be  the  last  r.r- 
panization  to  support  legislation  to  prohibit 
persons  out.side  oi  agriculture  from  entering 
agriculture  as  lull-time  farmers  or  as  invest- 
ors supplying  c.ipital  for  t'nose  already  en- 
gaged m  agricultural  production.  We  have 
insisted,  however,  and  will  continue  to  Insist, 
that  the  rules  for  playing  the  came  be  the 
same.  Tlie  enactment  of  H  R.  4257  ■viil  equal- 
ize ilie  rules  and  make  farming  a  fair  game 
for  all  interested  In  agriculture  for  profit. 

INVASION    BY    CONCLOMER.\TES 

We  realize  that  the  elimination  of  tax 
loopholes  m  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  it 
applies  to  Individuals  and  corporations  in- 
vesting or  engaged  in  agriculture  will  not 
stop  the  conglomerate  'corporation  invasion. 
It  will,  however,  eliminate  tne  financing  cf 
such  mergers  and  take-overs  bv  the  American 
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taxpayer  by  the  use  of     :ax  shelter"  wlntl- 

raKa. 

The  real  control  over  conglomerate  cor- 
porate invasion  can  be  done  by  tightening  of 
rhe  anti-trust  laws,  which  we  realize  does  not 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commit- 
tee However  we  feel  that  this  intrtislon  into 
.i.grlc'i:r;re  is  part  of  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  the  Committee  is  '^considering 
today  ind  perhaps  is  a  far  greater  danger  to 
the  lamllv  farm  structure  of  American  agri- 
culture Curtailing  tax  abuse  Is  the  first 
step,  and  a  necessary  step,  m  controlling  con- 
glomerate corporation  invasion  of  agricul- 
ture We  welcome  this  and  similar  tax  legis- 
lation to  take  the  'tax  profit'  out  of  such 
acquisitions  by  non-farm  interests 

BENEFITS    rROM    TAX    SHELTERS 

We.  as  resfKinsible  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural society,  would  be  amiss  If  we  did  not 
consider  .my  possible  economic  benefit  to 
agriculture  and  rural  America  of  the  so- 
called  "tax  Incentives"  provided  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code 

[hose   who  are   in   opposition   to   plugging 

the  Internal  Revenue  loopholes  that  permit 

tax-io6s  •  farming  present  the  following  ar- 

i<uments  In  favor  of  a  continuation  of   the 

.aljisez  iaUe' 

i  They  are  not  tax  loopholes  but  are  tax 
incentives  to  attract  into  agriculture  outside 
■  risk"  money; 

2  That  outside  capital  investmenta  In  ag- 
riculture have  .usslsted  in  improvement  in 
livestock  breeds: 

:i  That  farmers  have  bcTiefited  by  outside 
capital  in  that  they  can  expand  their  opera- 
tions, buy  more  cattle,  more  land,  which  m 
turn  benefits  rural  America 

We  cannot  help  out  agree  that  outside 
capital  has  benented  <eTtain  mdtrtdual.i  m 
agriculture  as  well  as  certain  \perific  rural 
rommurttttes.  However,  we  hasten  to  ask. 
is  It  worth  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  ol  approxtmateli/  $145  'nillton  m 
lost  revenue"*  The  total  Increase  m  Federal 
revenue  would  he  much  higher  since  farm 
operations  carried  on  by  corporations  usually 
are  not  separately  reported  on  the  corpora- 
tion rax  retu-n  Consequently,  data  concern- 
ing the  number  of  corporations  nnd  revenue 
effect  with  respect  thereto  are  not  available. 
Thousands  'ip<.>n  thousands  of  family 
farms,  the  backbone  of  rural  communities, 
.ire  adversely  affected  by  the  activity  of  a 
small  percentage  of  individuals  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  benefited  directly  from  out- 
side   rBk  ■  capital 

Improvement  m  livestock  "^reeds  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  majir  research  func- 
tion of  our  land  e;rant  colleges  These  in- 
stitutions lire  stipported  bv  public  funds  .nnd 
devote  time,  money  and  labor  into  herd  im- 
provement by  breeding  as  well  as  scientlflc 
feeding.  We  suggest  that  these  laboratories 
of  animal  research  have  made  major  con- 
tributions to  t-ireed  improvement  feeding 
improvement  .ind  similar  .<.'ivincements  in 
the  livestock  industry  f&r  in  excess  of  con- 
tributions made  from  outside  "risk"  capital. 
Wc  FU'imlt  to  this  Committee  that  the  in- 
terest f  .American  agriculture  and  rural 
communities  will  be  best  served  if  the  fam- 
ily farm  structure  does  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  a  select  few  individuals  who  are 
deriving  direct  benefit  from  the  loopholes 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Three  categories  of  people  receive  direct 
benefit  from  the  abuse  of  the  liberal  pro- 
visions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  cre- 
ated for  the  use  of  the  i.rdinarv  farmer 
the  Investor,  the  hnanclal  manager  and  the 
farmer  who  manages  the  livestock  or  agricul- 
tural crops  In  which  outside  risk  capital  is 
invested,  this  at  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  .and  the  further  economic 
loss  to  the  family  farm  structure  that  is  de- 
pendent upon  profit  for  its  very  existence. 
Gentlemen,  can  we  afford  this  kind  of  "Cow- 
boy Economics   ? 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  National  Orange  reoognlzee  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  and  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  owner-operator-manager 
farm,  as  a  guarantee  to  the  Nation  of  the 
efficient  and  abundant  production  of  high- 
quality  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices 
for  the  domestic  and  world  market 

We  seek  to  obtain  for  .American  farmers  a 
return  for  their  labor,  management,  risk  and 
investment  which  bears  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  that  received  for  these  same 
economic  factors  in  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy,  as  well  as  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  their  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare 

The  activities  of  conglomerate  corporations 
and  other  nonfarm  interests  in  agriculture 
are  not  consistent  with  long-range  Orange 
(.ibjectlves  and  have  resulted  in  commodity 
market  price  manipulation,  unreallstlcally 
high  prices  for  f.irm  land  r.nd  increased  farm 
real  estate  taxes,  i  which  have  made  it  in- 
creasingly difBcult  to  pass  farms  on  to  helrst . 
The  net  result  has  been  a  loss  In  rural  Amer- 
ica of  farm  families  These  farm  lamUies  are 
frequently  forced  to  mlgr.ite  to  urban  centers 
.ind  into  situations  for  which  they  are  Ill- 
prepared,  which  further  aggravates  the  ex- 
plosive problem  of  our  central  cities  and  ur- 
ban .^reas,  including  flooding  of  r.he  labor 
market  with  additional  un.skllled  workers 

If  large  corporations  and  non-farm  inter- 
ests become  predominant  in  agriculture  the 
need  for  many  Main  Street  businesses, 
schools,  churches  and  municipal  facilities 
win  be  eliminated  It  will  destrov  job  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  America  ,ind  will  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  long-term  national  ob- 
jectives. 

This  Impact  on  community  life  makes  the 
non-agricultural  corporate  farm  invasion  a 
human  as  well  us  an  economic  problem  It  is 
I  problem  that  should  concern  all  Americans 
and  demand  their  Immediate  attention. 

We  again  express  our  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man and  this  Committee  for  allowing  the 
.National  Grange  to  present  our  views  .jn 
this  problem  that  Is  so  vital  to  rural  .Amer- 
ica and  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm 
structure  of  .American  Aerlculture 


DR.  JAMES  P  UK.SBr.RRY.  P.ASTOR 
OP  THE  .MOR.MNC-.SIDE  B.\PTIST 
CHURCH.  ATLANTA 

Mr.  TAiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  State  of  Georcia's  most  beloved 
nnd  respected  pastors.  Dr.  James  P  Wes- 
beir>'.  observed  hi.s  :25th  .anniversary  on 
March  1  as  pastor  of  the  MorninRside 
Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta. 

Dr  Wesberry  was  honored  at  special 
services  on  that  occasion  by  his  conKre- 
gation  and  his  many  friends  and  associ- 
ates in  .\tlant3,  throiiehout  Georgia,  and 
from  across  the  Nation.  Dr.  Wesberrj-s 
ministry  lias  earned  hirn  all  over  the 
world  and  lor  a  time  in  1949  he  served 
as  Actin.;  CJiaplam  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives 

On  March  4.  the  Georgia  State  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  commending  and 
congratulating  Dr  Wesberry  on  his  long 
and  distinguished  -service.  Jim  Wesberry 
IS  a  ureat  man,  and  a  i  real  pastor.  I  am 
proud  to  count  him  as  one  of  my  warm- 
est friends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Georijia  State  Senate  resolution,  along 
with  portions  of  Dr.  Wesberiy's  blo- 
•Jraphical  profUe,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


S.  Re3.  87 
A  resolution  commending  and  congratulat- 
ing Dr    James  Pickett  Wesberry;    and   f  )r 
iither  purposes 

Whereas,  on  tiaturday,  March  1,  1969,  I)r 
JameB  Pickett  Wesberry  will  celebrate  his 
Twenty-fifth  .Anniversary  as  Pastor  of  the 
Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta;  aiiri 
Whereas.  Dr.  Wesberry  Is  one  of  Georgia  s 
most  highly  respected  citizens  who  Is  loved 
by  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
betterment  of  his  lellowman  and  Is  an  out- 
standing representative  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  ChrLstlanlty;  and 

Whereas,  his  remarkable  ability  and  devo- 
tion u->  the  Improvement  of  mankind  havp 
been  widely  recognized  for  many  years  .is 
demonstrated  by  the  numerous  positions  o; 
honor.  tru.st  and  responsibility  which  have 
been  placed  upon  him;  and 

Wherea.s,  in  recognition  of  the  great  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  his  City,  State  and 
.Nation,  many  honors  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him;  and 

Whereas,  he  is  the  father  of  a  distm- 
irulshcd  li.rmrr  member  of  the  State  Senat«". 
Honorable  James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
iite  that  the  members  of  this  body  do  here- 
by commend  Dr  James  Pickett  Wesberrv 
for  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  •  i 
his  fellowman  and  congratulate  him  on  th.c 
occasion  of  his  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  :,-; 
Pastor  of  the  Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church  t ; 
Atlanta. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretarv 
I'f  the  .Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  oi 
this  Re.solutlon  to  Dr.  James  Picket  Wes- 
berry 

•Adopted  in  Senate  March  4.  1969 
Oeo.  G  Smith. 

President  of  the  Seriate 
Hamilton    McWhorter,    Jr 

Secretary  of  the  Seriatr 

Dh.  Ja.mes  Pickett  Wesberry 
Dr  Wesberry  is  known  and  loved  by  thou- 
sands of  people  throuchout  the  world  He  1  = 
in  his  twenty-ftfth  year  as  Pastor  of  the 
Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta.  .  . 
He  was  born  m  the  little  town  if  Bishop- 
viile.  South  Carolina,  and  reared  In  Columblu 
the  state's  capital.  He  was  destined  to  waa: 
::i  pat.hs  of  service  ,is  .\  humble.  dcvoiPd 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ- 
Preacher.  Pastor,  Teacher,  Counselor  .Author 
St.itesman,  and  Friend — keenly  .sensitive  '.  i 
the  heart  throbs  ■■f  liumanlty.  a  devoted 
lover  of  souls,  and  a  true  zealot  for  the  ouse 
of  righteousnes.T. 

On  September  5.  1929.  he  was  married  :  > 
Ruby  Lee  Perry  of  Columbia  who  died 
Christmas  Day.  1941  To  this  union  was  born 
one  son.  James  Pickett.  Jr  .  who  Is  a  Certi- 
:ied  Public  .Accountant  .uid  fcrmer  GeorniU 
.state  Senator,  now  Financial  Consultant  to 
the  Government  of  Peru  m  Lima  He  later 
married  Mary  Sue  Latimer,  cf  GreenvlMr. 
South  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  Furman  and 
the  Southern  Baptist  Thcoloplcal  Seminar.? 
'MRE,  Degrcoi,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.   .ind   .Mrs    Leon  .M.   Latimer. 

.As  a  boy  Dr.  Wesberry  .ittended  public 
schools  in  his  hometown  of  Columbia.  During 
hl.-i  high  school  years,  except  for  the  tunc 
he  was  manager  of  student  athletics,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Co- 
liunbia,  working  before  and  after  schoo: 
hours  He  holds  the  A.B.  and  -M.A.  Degrees 
from  l.ls  beloved  Alma  .Mater.  Mercer  Uni- 
versity; the  B  D.  and  S  T.M.,  from  .Xndover 
Newton  Theological  School:  and  has  re- 
ceived four  honorary  Doctor's  Degrees;  LLD. 
D  D  .  L  H  D.,  .ind  Lit  D.  He  w.is  a  .■^peciai 
student  at  Harvard  in  1931;  attended  sum- 
mer conferences  at  Union  Theoloeical  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City,  1935  and  1965,  Yale 
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school  of  Alcohol  Studies  In  1946,  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  In  1957,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  In  1958. 
While  at  Mercer  University  he  received  the 
highest  honor  accorded  a  student  In  1931  by 
i)oth  faculty  and  fellow  students,  that  of 
Master  Mercerlan. 

On  June  4,  1962  Dr.  Westberry  waa  sig- 
nally honored  by  LaGrange  College  by  be- 
ing the  first  minister  outside  tlie  Methodist 
denomination  to  receive  an  honorary  de- 
cree from  this  137-year-old  Institution.  The 
citation  read  by  President  Waltes  Henry  said: 
LaGrange  College  takes  note  of  the  quall- 
Ties  of  life  and  contribution  that  have 
iirought  honor  to  your  name,"  and  referred 
to  him  as  a  "faithful  servant  of  the  Church," 

■  In  particular,"  it  read,  "we  hereby  recog- 
:.ize  your  6p>eclal  service  to  the  people  of 
cieorgia   In   the  report  of   this   Commission 

State  Literature)  and.  In  token  of  our  ap- 
;  reciatlon,  confer  on  you  the  honorary  de- 
cree of  Doctor  of  Humanities."  Dr.  Wesberry 
.  herishes  his  friendships  with  those  of  all 
ilenominations,   and   has  contributed   much 

0  the  ecumenical  spirit  of  Atlanta. 

At  the  age  of  20  Dr.  Wesberry  was  ordained 
•o  the  Gospel  Ministry  by  his  home  church, 
!'ark  Street  Baptist,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
:iiia,  J.  Dean  Craln,  Pastor,  while  a  sopho- 
:iiore  at  Mercer  University  serving  country 
'  hurches  in  Georgia  From  1928  to  1931  dur- 
:ng  his  last  three  years  at  Mercer  he  was  Pas- 
•or  at  Soperton,  where  he  led  his  people  In 
•  he  erection  of  a  beautiful  new  church  and 
:!iade  many  Listing  influential  friends.  He 
'H.iter  served  as  Pastor  of  the  South  Medford 
Baptist  Church,  Medford.  Massachusetts;  the 
Klngstree  Baptist  Church.  Klngstree,  South 
Carolina;  and  the  Bamberg  Baptist  Church. 
Bamberg.  South  Carolina  for  eleven  years 
jefore  coming  to  Mornlngslde. 
Dr   Wesberry  has  distinguished  himself  as 

1  true  statesman,  extending  his  Influence 
'>eyond  denominational  lines  into  many  other 
avenues  of  life.  From  July  27  to  August  25, 
".949  he  served  as  Acting  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  receiving  the 
confldence  and  esteem  of  every  member.  In 
lils  hook  of  Prayers  published  by  Congress, 
'he  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  wrote  this  tribute:  "His  dally  minis- 
trations were  helpful  and  Inspiring,  lifting 
.11  who  heard  him  to  a  deeper  realization  of 
'heir  need  for  divine  guidance."  Since  1953  as 
Chairman  of  the  Georgia  Commission  on 
literature,  his  voice  has  been  no  uncertain 
'Hind  regarding  the  evils  of  obscene  litera- 
ture, arousing  and  stimulating  similar  ac- 
tion throughout  the  nation.  And,  he  has  Just 
L'lmpleted  an  appointment  on  the  Governor's 
I'ltizens  Penal  Reform  Commission  In  which 
i^e  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Com- 
iaittee  to  compile  and  write  its  Report  to  the 
Governor.  The  General  Assembly  and  The 
i'eople  of  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  his  Book  of  Prayers,  he  Is 
the  author  of  the  Li/e  and  Work  of  William 
Screven:  Every  Citizen  Has  a  Right  to  Know. 
a  Report  of  the  Georgia  Literature  Commis- 
sion. 1954;  The  Georgia  Literature  Commis- 
sion. 1957  Report;  Rainbow  Over  Russia;  and 
iJupttsfs  in  South  Carolina  Before  the  War 
Between  the  States  which  was  published  in 
;J68  In  1962-63  he  published  a  newspaper 
column.  The  People's  Pulpit,  In  forty-five 
county  weeklies  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
iina.  He  has  contributed  editorials,  articles, 
and  sermons  to  various  sources,  including  the 
Young  People's  Training  Union  Quarterly  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  W.  Blackwood's  latest  Special-Day 
Sermons  for  Evangelicals  carries  his  sermon. 

■  Beating  Swords  into  Plowshares." 

Dr  Wesberry  has  traveled  extensively  to  at 
le.ist  thirty-five  different  countries  of  our 
'•vorld  Including  the  Holy  Land  (twice),  the 
Taciflc  (twice I,  and  Soviet  Russia,  On  five 
'iilferent  occasions  he  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  Chaplains,  United  States 
Air    Force,    Washington,    as    Missloner    for 


Preaching  Missions  or  as  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  visiting 
some  thirty  odd  Air  Bases  in  Korea,  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Spain,  and 
also  as  a  Oo-Ordlnator  for  a  Spiritual  Life 
Conference  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada,  such  en- 
gagements being  In  1960,  1962,  1963,  1964,  and 
1966. 

In  1962,  he  was  Protestant  Chaplain  on 
the  M.S.  Bergensfjord  45-day  summer  North 
Cape  Cruise  to  eleven  countries,  Including 
Russia.  More  recently,  in  1967  and  1968,  he 
visited  his  son  In  Peru,  conducted  the  first 
Revival  meeting  ever  held  in  English  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  In  Lima,  and  served  as 
a  missionary  to  the  missionaries  there.  .  .  . 

On  March  1,  1969  Dr.  Wesberry  celebrated 
his  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  as  Pastor  of  the 
Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church,  becoming  the 
third  Baptist  minister  In  Atlanta  In  terms  of 
years  of  service. 


THE  PACIFIC:  TOO  BIG  TO  SEE 

Mr,  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  some- 
what paradoxical  that  the  largest  ocean 
on  this  planet — the  Paciflc — should  be 
the  one  often  overlooked  by  Americans. 

Traditionally,  America  has  looked 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  under- 
standably so.  For  the  roots  of  the  Nation 
were  largely  transplanted  from  that  side 
of  the  globe. 

But  to  those  who  live  in  the  Pacific, 
like  the  people  of  Hawaii,  it  is  both 
painful  and  annoying  to  continue  to 
see  instances  of  oversight  concerning  the 
importance  of  that  vast  ocean  area. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  article  aptly 
titled,  "The  Pacific:  Too  Big  to  See," 
written  by  William  H.  E>x-ing,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordere."  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pacific;   Too  Big  to  See 
(By  WUUam  H.  Ewlng) 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  middle  of  the 
Paciflc  world  and  comprehend  its  basic  dyna- 
mism and  potential  are  sometimes  jolted  by 
the  almost  subconscious  manner  In  which 
some  of  our  most  Important  opinion-makers 
ignore  It. 

The  case  In  point  is  a  new  book  by  the 
Lowell  Thomases,  father  and  son.  called  "Fa- 
mous First  Flights  That  Changed  History."  It 
lists  these  as  16  aviation  achievements  be- 
ginning with  Louis  Bleriot's  flight  across  the 
English  Channel  In  1909  and  ends  with  a  Jet's 
circullng  the  globe  by  way  of  the  Poles  in 
1965.  The  Thomases  were  aboard  the  latter 
flight. 

Nowhere  does  the  book  mention  the  John 
Rodgers  flight  of  1925,  in  which  a  Navy  sea- 
plane flew  1,870  (nautical)  miles  from  San 
Francisco  toward  Hawaii,  ran  out  of  gasoline 
and  literally  sailed  the  remaining  450  miles 
to  Kauai. 

The  first  successful  flight  from  California 
to  Hawaii,  that  of  Army  Air  Corps  Lts.  Lester 
J.  Maltland  and  Albert  P.  Hegenberger,  In 
June,  1927.  Is  likewise  ignored.  So  is  the  first 
civilian  flight  over  the  same  route  by  Ernest 
Smith  and  Emory  Bronte  in  July  that  year. 

The  Dole  Air  Derby,  which  followed  In  Au- 
gust, Is  mentioned  mainly  as  a  tragedy, 
though  two  of  the  eight  planes  entered  made 
the  flight  successfully,  those  flown  by  Art 
Goebel  and  Martin  Jensen.  Crashes  and  loss 
of  life  were  no  novelty  in  those  early  days  of 
overloaded  airplanes  trying  to  cross  oceans. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Dole  flight  came 
about  because  of  the  circumstance  mentioned 
In  the  first  paragraph  above — the  widespread 


disposition  on  the  Mainland  to  look  e.istward 
toward  the  Atlantic. 

In  1927  the  managing  editor  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  was  Joseph  R.  Parrlngton.  His  f  atlier. 
Wallace  R.  Farnngton,  was  publisher  and  also 
Governor.  The  Star-Bulleiiii  was  the  then 
Territory's  most  vocal  advocate  ol  Statehood, 
an  often  lonely  distinction  at  the  lime. 

The  attention  coucentratfci  on  the  Atlan- 
tic by  air  cro.ssinps  such  as  Lindbergh's  and 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrds  jjronipted  the 
younger  Farringtoii  to  beek  a  tponsor  who 
could  attract  tiie  same  interest  in  llie  Pa- 
cific. He  lound  one  in  James  D.  Dole,  founder 
and  then  president  of  the  company  bearing 
his  name.  Dole  oitered  .i  S-25,000  first  prize 
and  $10,000  .second  prize  lor  a  lUght  to  Ha- 
waii, 

The  winning  team  was  Goebel  and  his  navi- 
gator. Navy  I.t.  William  Davis,  who  arrived 
at  Wheeler  t^ield  Aug.  17.  Jensen  came  in 
becond, 

Y'ears  later,  on  one  oi  a  number  of  trips 
to  Honolulu,  Goebel  told  a  proup  of  friends 
how  he  happened  to  get  into  the  Dole  Derby 
and  how  It  had  affected  his  lite. 

"I  was  in  the  business  ol  testing  airplanes,  ' 
he  s.iid.  "One  cf  the  planes  was  a  fighter  for 
the  Navy.  No  matter  how  I  tried  I  couldn't 
get  It  into  n  ^pin."  A  tpin  v.as  considered  a 
necessary  test  of  alrwori.hine.ss. 

"Somebody  came  up  v.iih  the  idea  '^f 
weighting  the  tail  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  of  sand  packed  in  sacks.  I  took  her  up 
.ind  kicked  her  into  a  .-pin.  She  .-pun.  all 
richt,  but  I  was  almost  to  the  ground  before 
I  could  get  it  out, 

".^fter  that  sort  of  work  'he  dancer  if 
flying  to  Honol;ilu  seemed  hardly  v.orth  con- 
Eidennc.  .Actually  I  never  doubted  for  a  min- 
ute that  we  could  make  it." 

In  1927.  $25,000  was  a  nice  .slug  of  cash 
to  come  by.  Goebel  didn't  ^  iv  how  he  split 
with  Davis,  but  he  kept  enough  to  invest 
lor  himself  in  ventures  which  later  made 
him  a  relatively  wealthy  man. 

The  only  Paciflc  ilights  included  in  the 
Thomas  top  16  were  those  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  manned  by  two  .Australians  and  'wo 
-Americans,  which  flew  from  Oi-.kland  to  Bri.<:- 
bane  In  1928  by  way  of  Honolulu  .-.nd  FlU; 
and  that  of  Clyde  Pangborn  and  Hugh  Hem- 
don.  Jr  .  who  flew  4,558  miles  nonstop  from 
Japan  to  the  United  States  over  the  north- 
ern rov.te  in  1931. 

TTiese  were  unquestionably  outstanding 
achlevementr  in  the  early  days  of  tilcht,  es- 
pecially tliat  of  the  .':^outhern  Cross  led  bv 
Charles  Kinpslord-Smith.  Panpborn  and 
Herndon  barely  preceded  the  first  explora- 
tory commercial  flights  by  Pan  An.encan  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  authors  with 
parts  CI  the  world  other  than  the  Pacific  is 
perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  their  allot' ing 
a  chapter  to  the  non-stop  cross-country 
flight  of  .Army  Air  Corps  Lts,  Oakley  Kelly 
and  John  Macready  in  1922  while  overlooking 
the  Maitland-Hegenbercer  crossing  :rom 
California  to  Hawaii.  Kelly  and  .Macready 
hardly  made  history;  Maitland  ..no  Hegen- 
berger certainlv  did. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL, 
OF  GEORGLA. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  crisis 
and  challenge  are  no  new  experiences  to 
the  distincuished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  '  Mr.  Russell)  .  Durinp  his  many 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Richard  Russell  lias  put  his  sub- 
stantial energies  and  skills  into  meeting 
and  resolving  a  great  many  serious  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  his  own  State  and 
the  United  Staio<;. 

It  is  with  these  nualities  of  stout- 
hearted and  dauntless  courage  and  forti- 
tude that  Senator  Russell  now  faces  his 
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own  personal  test  He  ha.s  my  prayers, 
and  my  family  s  prayers,  lor  a  complete 
recovery,  and  we  are  confident  that  his 
health  '.vHl  tx"  I'ully  restored 

Senator  Russell  has  long  t)een  the 
leadmg  statesman  of  the  South,  iind  an 
influential  and  much  respected  public 
tifc^ure  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
been  privileiied  to  serve  under  his  com- 
mittee chairmanship  for  a  decade  He 
has  .ihvays  acted  out  of  devotion  to  the 
Senate,  loyalty  to  his  State,  and  love  of 
country 

I  salute  Richard  Russell  as  a  i;reat 
Senator  and  public  servant,  and  one  who 
has  been  a  model  and  mspiration  to  me. 
Mv  petitions  for  his  recovery  will  include 
the  hope  that  he  will  be  serving  many 
more  years  in  this  institution  to  which 
he  has  given  so  much. 


BIRTH    RATKS   CANCEL   ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  GAINS 

Mr  PETRCY  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  Congress  reveals  the  dLs- 
turbina;  fact  that  the  high  hopes  of 
North  and  South  Americans  alike  for 
economic  tjrowth  throuijh  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  have  been  larpely  disap- 
pointing. According  to  the  report,  the 
avera.e  annual  increase  in  i^ross  iia- 
nonal  product  has  been  about  4  5  per- 
cent, but  the  annual  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  been  3  percent  As  a  result,  the 
actual  increase  in  the  yross  national 
inoduct.  when  computed  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  was  only  1.5  percent  in  the  first 
7  years  of  the  Alliance.  This  is  well 
below  the  Alliance  goals  of  an  annual 
i;rowth   rate  of  2.5   percent  per  capita. 

As  one  .-pecific  example  of  the  way 
population  ;rowth  has  thwarted  econom- 
ic development,  it  is  calculated  that  en- 
rollment in  primary  schools  has  in- 
creased from  24  million  in  1960  to  36 
million  in  1967.  But  at  the  .same  time, 
there  were  27  million  children  not  en- 
roiled  in  1967  which  lepiesents  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  1  million  over  the  chil- 
dren not  enrolled  in  1960  Even  by  run- 
ning forward  full  speed  in  the  education 
field,  many  of  the  Latin  .American  coun- 
tries are  slipping  backwards  because  of 
the  exceedingly  high  birth  rates,  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  children  are  there- 
fore deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate education  largely  because  their 
parents  have  been  deprived  of  access  to 
modern  methods  of  family  planning. 
The  blame  for  not  providing  adequate 
family  plannm?  facilities  must  rest  upon 
the  policies  of  many  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  our  own  programs 
which  have  in  fact  impeded  economic 
development  which  is  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  President,  the  report  further  in- 
dicates that  population  control  has  not 
been  considered  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  clear  that  'until  these  problems  are 
better  recognized  and  addressed  in  most 
of  the  hemisphere  countries,  the  ques- 
tion of  attaining  a  satisfactory  level  of 
development  remains  uncertain  ' 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  report  has 
significant  implications  for  the  total  AID 
program   in   Latin   America   as   well   as 


other  parts  of  the  world,  it  indicates  in- 
creased needs  to  focus  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  population  and  lamily  planning 
to  increase  the  funds,  staff,  and  activities 
of  AID  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  New  York  Times 
article  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aid    AcfNCY    Reports    Birth    Rate    Oftsets 
Lati.v   .■\li.iance  Gains 

I  Bv  Fell.x  Bclair,  Jr  ) 

W'ASHiNoroN.  March  15 — The  Agency  for 
International  Develupment  reported  to  Con- 
gress Uxiuy  that  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Proitress  with  Lutiii-.Anjerlcan  countries  were 
neither  realistic  nor  attainable  until  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  lotik  steps  to  control  popula- 
tion growth. 

In  a  report  to  .i  House  'watchdog"  com- 
mittee, the  Agency  said  that  although  there 
had  been  substiintlal  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  since  its  inception  in  1961  such 
gains  had  been  'Kirgely  canceled  out"  In  per- 
vapita  terms  because  of  "staggeringly  high" 
birth  rates 

The  United  States  provided  *9  2-bllllon  in 
the  Alliance  through  loans  and  grants  .ind 
■jther  economic  aid  through  last  June  30, 
with  54  l-bllUon  of  It  coming  from  the  aid 
agency.  Other  assistance  was  provided 
through  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Food  and 
Peace  programs,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Total  United  St.ites  i-conomic  ,ild  since 
1949  to  the  Laiin-.Amerlcan  countries  has 
been  about  J13  2-blllion  Project  loans  and 
technical  assistance  grants  from  1949 
through  1060  totaled  $J  9-bllllon, 

One  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  Alliance  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este, 
named  for  the  moeung  in  1961  .it  which  the 
AlU.ince  was  created,  was  an  annual  Increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  combined  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  18  member  nations  All 
citizens  and  social  groups  were  to  share  in 
this  economic  advance  through  high  income 
.tnd  living  standards 

In  the  ftrst  seven  years  of  the  Alliance,  the 
combined  gross  national  product  of  member 
countries  actually  showed  an  average  annual 
increase  of  4  5  per  cent  But  i^n  a  per-cipita 
basis,  this  was  an  increase  of  only  1  5  per 
cent,  because  birth  rates  in  those  countries 
were  among  the  world's  highest,  the  agency 
reported 

It  is  evident  that  Latin-American  nations, 
with  population  Increajiing  at  some  of  the 
lastest  rates  in  the  world,  must  attain  total 
growth  rates  of  5  5  per  cent  and  more — 
higher  than  the  United  States  average  of  5.1 
per  cent  for  the  same  seven-vear  period — to 
attain  the  Alliance  goals  of  2  5  per  cent  per 
capital,  "  the  agency's  report  said. 

The  agency  noted  that  population  control, 
because  'f  its  political  volatility,"  was  not 
mentioned  among  the  goals  uf  the  Alliance. 
It  said  that  "while  there  are  growing  signs 
of  growing  recognition  of  the  population 
Issue  throughout  the  lieniKphere.  there  are 
few  countries  in  which  the  issue  is  yet  being 
squarely  met  "  The  report  added: 

"Until  these  problems  are  better  recog- 
nized and  addressed  in  most  of  the  hemi- 
sphere ci'untrles,  the  question  of  attaining 
I  satisfactory  level  of  development  remains 
uncertain  " 

The  report  came  in  response  to  a  demand 
from  the  House  Oovernment  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  that  the  agency  re- 
i.^sess  .Alliance  goal.<;  in  ttie  light  of  the  last 
seven  years'  experience 

The  report  said  at  the  outset  that  realiza- 
tion of  Alliance  goals  was  not  possible  in  the 
10  years  originally  contemplated.  It  said  '  the 


framers  of  the  charter  erected  a  goal  struc- 
ture which  anticipated  too  much  uk>  soon 
and  in  recognition  of  this,  the  time  frame 
of  the  Alliance  has  been  extended  bevonci 
1971." 

The  House  subcommittee  noted  in  a  re- 
port last  August  that  United  States  adminis- 
trators of  the  Alliance  h.id  extended  the  time 
period  to  18  years,  or  three  six-year  periods 
The  first  was  described  as  .m  ircanizatlur. 
.ind  mobilization  pha.se.  t.'ie  second  as  one  of 
six'iai  ,uid  political  development  and  the 
third  as  one  of  integration  uf  the  market 
economies  of  member  countries 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Represent. i- 
tlve  John  E  Moss,  Democrat  uf  California 
said  lie  welcomed  tlie  a^jency's  report  as  '  .n; 
honest  evaluation  of  performance  toward  Al- 
liance objectives  and  of  the  need  to  restate 
Its  goals  " 

"Unquestionably  real  progress  has  been 
made  toward  these  goals."  said  Mr  Moss,  'but 
I  feel  that  C(j!n:ress  and  the  people  are  wear, 
of  linancing  programs  that  fall  short  (f 
stated  goals  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  fi,r 
once  that  our  objectives  have  been  achieved, 
but  this  requires  thrir  restatement  In  more 
realistic  terms 

rhe  agency's  report  said  that  "despite  the 
initial  unrealistic  10-year  time  frame,  the 
goal  structure  still  affords  an  attainable  set 
of  priority  guldeposts  for  development  of  tlie 
hemisphere  '  It  added  that  the  develop- 
ment progress  and  momentum  generated 
under  the  alliance  Justify  promise  for  the 
future  and  merit  continued  United  Stjitts 
support." 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  report  made  It  clear 
that  if  the  Alliance's  goals  were  to  be  .'it- 
tained  even  in  the  extended  18-year  period, 
the  population  issue  must  be  made  a  matter 
of  priority  concern  by  all  major  government.- 

SCHOOL   attendance   CITED 

Illustrative  of  the  imp-act  <if  birth  rates 
on  other  Alliance  goals,  tlie  report  said; 

"The  number  of  school-age  children  not  In 
school  tends  to  grow  at  the  very  moment 
when  new  schools  are  being  built  at  a  recc^rd 
rate.  Substantially  Increased  fov)d  production 
and  remarkably  expanded  educational  facil- 
ities barely  keep  pace  with  population  in- 
crease." 

The  report  made  the  following  points  re- 
garding progress  toward  other  Alliance  goals: 

Taxation:  Although  tax  collections  have  in- 
creased by  30  per  cent  since  1061  for  all 
Latin  America,  there  is  need  for  more  effec- 
tive enforcement 

Public  Health:  There  has  been  "dramatic 
progress"  in  this  area  but  much  remains  ti 
be  done.  The  target  of  providing  potable 
water  to  70  per  cent  of  the  urban  populi- 
tions  will  be  achieved  by  1971.  New  or  im- 
proved water  supplies  alroHdy  have  been  pro- 
vlded  for  43  million  city  dwellers,  or  ij9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  but  only  i;'  million  out  of  a 
rural  population  of  128  million  have  been  so 
benefited. 

Deaths  from  communicable  diseases  have 
been  reduced  markedly  since  1961,  but  still 
are  10  times  the  rate  tor  North  America 

Agrarian  reform:  The  member  nations 
with  some  exceptions,  such  as  Mexico.  Vene- 
zuela and  Chile,  have  not  yet  effectively 
"tackled  this  major  issue."  The  reason  Is  that 
the  breaking  up  of  large  land  holdings  Im- 
mediately brings  "a  confrontation  with  an 
element  of  the  power  structure  well  repre- 
sented In  national  government." 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Stability:  Most  coun- 
tries have  managed  to  keep  a  reasonable  de- 
gree ef  price  stability  despite  increased  public 
expenditures.  Nine  countries  had  inflation  of 
less  than  3  per  cent  annually  In  three  others. 
price  increases  amounted  to  about  6  per  ceui 
a  year  But  stabilization  is  still  "precarious" 
in  Brazil.  Chile  and  Columbia. 

Income  Distribution:  The  only  indicators 
available  show  little  change  from  1960.  A 
study  showed  remarkably  similar  Income 
structures,  with  the  top  10  per  cent  of  the 
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popvilatlon  receiving  40  per  cent  of  the  in- 
come in  Argentina.  Brazil  and  Mexico.  The 
bottom  40  per  cent  of  the  population  re- 
ceived 10  to  14  per  cent  of  total  income  In 
-.'lose  countries. 

Education:  Enrollment  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  primary  schools  Increased  by  about 
.SO  per  cent  between  I960  and  1967,  or  from 
24  million  to  36  million.  But  there  were  27 
niilUon  children  not  enrolled  In  primary 
schools  in  1967—740.000  more  than  In   1960. 

With  an  expansion  by  1979  of  primary 
education  facilities  sufficient  to  give  all 
school-age  children  six  years  of  schooling  be- 
;  re  their  15th  birthday,  the  adult  Illiteracy 
rn'.e  wotild  he  reduced  to  about  37  per  cent 
,  r  some  three-fifths  of  the  1964  rate,  which 
■,T  IS  G2  1   i^er  cent. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING— RESO- 
[  UTION  ADOPTED  BY  GEORGIA 
.ASSEMBLY 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Georgia  General  As- 
.stmbly  meetiuL'  in  Atlanta  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord,  as  follows: 

H.R.    181-J70 

A    resolution    expres,=ins    uppKisltlon    to    the 

Federal      Communications      Commission's 

proposal    to   ban    cigarette    advertising   on 

radio  and  television:  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,     the     Federal     Communications 

riinmlssion   plans   to  ban   all   cig.irette  ad- 

iiTtlslng  on  radio  and   television  unless  the 

Viiited  States  Congress  intervenes  to  prevent 

s  lid  Commission  from  cirrvins  out  said  plan: 

•n.d 

Whereas,  if  c:irr!rd  cut,  this  proposed  ban 
ci:  ciparctte  advertising  would  do  violence  to 
'i:e  principles  I'f  free  enterprise  which  have 
l)i»en  the  source  of  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
;r\:  and 

Whereas,  the  tobacco  industry  has  always 
been  and  still  Is  of  fundamental  importance 
t"  the  economy  of  the  South:  and 

Whereas,  tlie  importance  of  the  tobacco 
i.dustry  to  our  own  State  Is  demonstrated 
bv  the  fact  that  Georgia  crowers  produced 
.^:i  average  of  over  78  million  doll.irs  worth  of 
t  ibacco  per  annum  durini;  the  past  three 
}f:iTs:  and 

Whereas,  the  impact  t'nat  tobacco  has  on 
!he  Georgia  ecrnomv  is  further  deinonstrated 
ijv  the  fact  that  there  are  over  26,000  tobacco 
rowers  in  this  State,  and  many  times  that 
n.nnber  of  people  depend  on  the  tobacco 
iiiriustry,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
t:-,eir  livelihood;  .md 

Whereas,  at  a  time  when  further  taxation 
o!  our  citizens  i.'^  being  considered,  it  should 
be  noted  that  over  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
miUton  dollars  in  cigarette  and  tobacco  taxes 
w:is  collected  by  the  State  of  Georgia  during 
•.i-  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968:  and 

Whereas.  cig:irette  advertising  is   directed 

'  c.vard     people     who     already     smoke     and 

iiiovints  to  competition  among  brands  rather 

than  an  inducement  to  people  to  begin  smok- 

iin:,  and 

Where;is,  while  convincing  evidence  has 
bfH'ii  presented  to  show  that  cigarette  smok- 
iii.'  is  harmful  to  health,  the  alleged  Impact 
"'■  Cigarette  advertising  on  actual  smoking  is 
sneer  speculation  which  has  not  been  backed 
up  by  objective  and  factual  information;  and 
Whereas,  since  no  reasonable  Justification 
1  r  banning  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 
,ind  television  has  been  demonstrated  and 
.'•Itch  a  ban  could  have  f.ir-reaching  adverse 
ptiects  on  the  economy  of  our  county,  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission's  plan 
t"i  implement  svich  a  ban  should  be  aban- 
u  Lined. 


Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  members 
of  this  body  do  hereby  express  their  firm 
opposition  to  the  proposal  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  ban  ciga- 
rette advertising  on  radio  and  television. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all  members 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress  are  hereby  requested  and 
urged  to  use  their  power  and  influence  in 
prohibiting  the  implementation  uf  the  pro- 
posed ban  of  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 
and  television. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  appro- 
priate copies  of  this  resolution  to  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture:  Honorable  Phil  Camp- 
bell, Undersecretary  of  Agriculture;  each 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress;  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission;  Honorable  Lester 
Maddox,  Governor  of  Georgia  and  Honor- 
able Thomas  T.  Irvin,  Georgia  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture, 

In  House,  read  and  adopted  March  3.  1969. 
Glenn  W.  Ellard. 

Clerk. 

In  Senate,  read  and  adopted  March  17. 
1969. 

Hamilton  McWhorter.  Jr. 

Sccrc'ary 


PARTICIPATION    AND    ALIENATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  In  the  past  I  have  siioken 
about  "Toward  a  Social  Report"  and  its 
relation  to  the  Full  Opportunity  Act  of 
1969 — S.  5.  Today  I  invite  attention  to 
the  last  chapter  of  that  report :  "Pariici- 
pation  and  Alienation."  Some  of  the 
other  chapters  of  this  report  have  dealt 
with  relatively  more  simple  topics.  This 
is  one  area  where,  at  present,  it  is  more 
intelligent  to  concentrate  on  the  for- 
mulation of  the  proper  questions  than  it 
is  to  seek  answers  to  irrelevant  questions. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  ""Toward  a  Social 
Report"  c'oes  precisely  this. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  ijose  f;ue.>- 
tions  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  not 
simply  whether  our  institutions  accom- 
plish their  tasks  but.  equally  important. 
how  they  accomplish  their  tasks.  Sucii 
questioning  will  "remind  us  of  the  range 
of  considerations  v.e  should  keep  In  mind 
when  setting  public  policy,  and  encour- 
age the  collection  of  needed  data  in  the 
future."  In  time,  perhaps,  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  know  how  to  reform  our 
institutions  so  as  make  certain  that  they 
respect  the  rights  of  individuals;  facil- 
itate democratic  participation;  jn-ovide 
congenial  group  affiliations,  and  insure 
the  survival  and  orderly  development  of 
our  society. 

The  chapter  asks  questions  in  three 
major  areas.  We  can  all  agree  that  our 
institutions  should  function  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  unduly  infringe  on  our 
individual  liberties.  Accordingly,  the  first 
section  of  the  chapter  "asks  questions 
about  the  degree  of  freedom  and  con- 
straint in  American  life."  The  report 
suggests: 

We  need  to  develop  survev  data  that  can 
discern  any  major  changes  in  the  degree  of 
tolerance  and  in  the  willingness  to  state  un- 
popular iKilnts  of  view,  as  well  as  information 
about  the  legal  enforcement  of  constitutional 
guarantees. 


We  can  also  agree  that  the  protection 
of  the  individual  liberties  of  only  a 
selected  few  is  not  sut5;cient.  It  i.^  neces- 
sary that  every  American's  civil  liberties 
are  protected.  Therefore,  tlie  second 
section  of  this  chapter  "raises  questions 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  ideal  of 
equality  and  justice  is  realized."  Once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  .•situation 
where  those  who  are  kast  educated  and 
who  have  the  least  Income  often  have 
the  least  chance  to  make  their  interests 
known.  We  must  ask.  How  can  the  groups 
with  the  least  organized  i^ower  assert 
their  interests  aaainst  tiiose  with  the 
most?  This  question  urgently  needs  to  be 
answered. 

Finally,  we  can  agree  tliat  even  if  peo- 
ple "enjoy  freedom,  and  a  ju.st  and  equal 
political  system  "  they  can  still  lack  a 
•".sense  of  community."  That  is.  they  can 
.'^lill  feel  alienated:  from  their  family, 
neighborhood.  Nation,  or  any  other  social 
nroup.  It  is  in  this  section  where  we  come 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  most 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about: 
the  problem  of  a  nation  divided  against 
itself.  We  desperately  need  to  know  how 
deep  or  serious  "are  the  divisions  m  our 
society."  it  is  only  after  we  iiave  such 
information  that  we  will  be  able  to  act 
intelligently  to  eliminate  the  divisions 
which  are  not  socially  advantageous. 

I  wish  to  stress  one  other  point  which 
IS  highhghted  in  "Toward  a  Social  Re- 
port." Social  rcportmc  m  not  a  panacea. 
Tlie  difficult  policy  decisions  we  face  will 
not  be  solved  automatically  by  social  re- 
porting. As  the  report  notes : 

Social  Repor'.ine  canno'.,  make  tlie  l.ard 
choices  the  Nation  must  make  aiiv  easier,  but 
ultimately  it  can  help  to  insure  that  tiiey  are 
not  made  in  ignorance  of  the  Nation  s  needs. 

What  social  reporting  can  do  is  to 
keep  us  from  continually  "'stumbling  into 
the  future," 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  tiiat  the  seventh  chapter  of  "Toward 
a  Social  Report."  entitled  "Participation 
and  Alienation."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  t.bircticn.  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  ;.inntcd  m  t:ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  VII.   Participation  and  Alien- ation 
\\  hat  do  wz  nxed  to  leakn7 

The  preceding  chapters  neglect  many  ot 
the  Nation's  major  concerns.  They  have,  for 
example,  scarcely  mentioned  the  divisions  in 
I  ttr  society  which  separate  yoiins  and  o!d, 
black  and"  white,  left  raid  ritrht.  Yet  -hese 
tiivisions  trouble  many  Americans,  and  help 
explain  the  demonstrations  at  universities, 
the  disorders  in  cities,  auci  the  inanifesia- 
tioiis  of  racist  and  extremist  strenarth.  The 
precedine  chapters  have  similarly  neelected 
the  controversies  about  court  decisions  de- 
t-.ninj  our  individual  liberties,  demands  tor 
democratic  participation  "  In  the  orsianiza- 
nonal  life  of  the  society,  and  the  concern 
-ome  Americans  have  about  the  viability  and 
stability  cf  family  life. 

The  most  notable  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  neglected  are  those  that  concern  the 
functioning  of  our  social  a;id  political  insti- 
tutions. To  tiie  extent  that  these  i!i.?titutious 
have  promoted  health,  deterred  crime,  and 
the  like,  their  achievements  belor.g  in  preced- 
ing chapters.  But  we  also  care  about  how 
we  combine  oitr  efforts  to  achieve  our  coals, 
;ibout  our  loyalty  to.vard  our  instltuticns, 
about  our  attittides  toward  each  other,  and 
about    the    implications   of    our    social    and 
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political  institutions  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  However  good  our  health  or  hleh  our 
Incomes,  we  would  not  be  satlsfled  with  Insti- 
tutions that  failed  to  respect  individual 
rights,  allow  democratic  participation,  pro- 
vide congenial  group  afflllatlon.s,  or  Insure 
the  survival  and  orderly  development  of  our 
society 

Unfortunately,  It  is  concerns  such  as  these 
that  we  know  least  about  It  is  more  difficult 
to  asse.ss  the  extent  to  which  our  political  and 
social  Institutions  satisfy  democratic  values, 
or  prevent  alienation,  than  It  l.s  to  as.sess  the 
level  of  health,  income,  or  crime 

Therefore,  we  can  do  little  more  than  ask 
the  rUht  questions  Yet  It  Ls  Important  that 
these  questions  be  asked.  If  assessments  of 
the  state  of  the  Nation  take  account  only  of 
those  variables  that  are  readily  measurable, 
our  social  priorities  and  public  policies  will 
be  distorted  It  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  needed  Information  in  the  future  unless 
the  questions  are  asked  now. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  this  report 
U  to  ex.^mlne  the  condition  of  American 
society,  the  questions  should  pertain  to  the 
basic  functions  our  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions perform,  rather  than  to  their 
Btnictitres  or  characteristics. 

One  p»irpose  our  institutions  should  surely 
serve  u  that  of  protecting  our  individual 
liberties — one  of  the  first  ideals  of  our  Nation. 
Democratic  processes  are  meanlngles.<;  if  citi- 
zens do  not  have  a  large  me.isure  of  freedom, 
particularly  freedom  to  dissent  from  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  and  the  views  of  the 
ma)orltv  Thus  the  first  section  of  this  chap- 
ter asks  questions  about  the  degrees  of  Free- 
dom and  Constraint"  in  American  life 

In  a  modern  democracy,  individual  liberty 
cannot  be  the  privilege  of  a  few  It  must  be 
available  on  an  equal  basis  to  every  law- 
abiding  citizen.  A  system  in  which  some 
stand  above  the  law,  while  others  are  denied 
Its  protection.  Is  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of 
justice  Equality  before  the  law  in  turn  im- 
plies that  every  citizen  have  access  to  public 
services  on  .m  equal  basis  according  to  law. 
The  citizens  must  also  be  able  to  Influence 
public  policy,  and  In  the  aggregate  Influence 
It  decisively,  or  they  are  not  truly  free.  There 
must  be  meaningful  voting,  .md  the  vote  of 
each  cltlze.i  must  count  equally  The  second 
section  of  this  chapter  therefore  raises  ques- 
tloris  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Ideal  of 
"Equality  and  Justice"  Is  being  realized. 

A  people  may  enjov  freedom,  and  a  Just 
and  equal  political  system,  yet  lack  any  sense 
of  community  Many  may  be  alienated,  not 
only  from  the  Nation,  but  also  from  their 
families,  neighborhoods,  and  other  social 
grcups  .Some  degree  or  alienation  and  dis- 
unity Is  .icceptable  in  a  society  that  values 
Individual  freedom,  and  the  alienated  may 
be  creative  and  bring  atx>ut  reforms  which 
benefit  society  .us  a  whole  But  if  alienation 
becomes  so  per.aslve  that  all  sense  of  com- 
munity Is  ;ost.  the  result  can  be  disaster. 

The  degree  of  alienation  also  depends  on 
the  functioning  of  all  the  social  groups  In 
the  society.  .^  person  may  be  alienated  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  his  family,  the  short- 
comings of  his  neighborhood,  the  lack  of  a 
congenial  club,  or  the  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Thus  the  third  section  if  this  chapter,  on 
"Community  and  Alienation."  .asks  how 
strong  are  the  bonds  which  maintain  our 
relatlonshlpa  to  social  Institutions,  from  the 
family  to  the  National  Government.  Here 
we  encounter  what  many  .Americans  find  the 
m'jst  worrisome  questions  of  contemporary 
life:  How  serious  are  the  divisions  In  our 
society?  How  can  we  bridge  the  generation 
gap  that  divides  families  and  universities, 
and  the  racial  and  Ideological  differences  that 
divide   neighborhood   and   Nation'' 

QtTSTIONS     ABOLT     FREEDOM      AND     CONSTKALVT 

It  Is  a  Sign  of  the  profound  value  placed  on 
freedom  that  many  use  this  word  to  describe 


a  great  many  of  the  thing?  they  want  Better 
education,  more  goods  and  services,  and 
higher  Incomes  give  people  the  freedom  to  do 
things  they  could  not  have  done  before  But 
we  ,ire  discussing  freedom  here  In  Its  moet 
ancient  .ind  basic  sense  those  rights  that 
allow  an  Individual  to  use  his  time,  talents, 
and  resources  In  whatever  way  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  this  does  not  Interfere  with  the  rights 
ot  others 

Freedom  of  expression 

Democracy  cannot  be  meaningful  If  those 
who  disagree  with  the  ptillcy  of  the  govern- 
ment have  no  opportunity  to  persuade  their 
fellow  citizens  to  vote  It  out  of  office.  Thus 
freedom  of  expression  both  for  individuals 
and  for  groups,  is  absolutely  Indispensable  to 
a  democratic  society  '  We  must  therefore  ask 
particularly  about  the  freedom  to  express 
dissenting  and  unp>opular  views. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  court  de- 
cisions In  the  recent  past  have  expanded  the 
legal  protection  for  free  speech  Important 
OS  these  legal  developments  have  been,  they 
are  by  1:10  means  the  whole  story  Freedom 
of  expression  can  be  restricted  not  only  by 
government  ofRclals,  but  iil.so  by  popular 
intolerance  However,  the  extent  of  such  In- 
tolerance Is  not  known 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  on  occasion  have  wanted  to  deny 
free  speech  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that 
this  disposition  h.is  been  more  prevalent 
among  the  rank  and  file  than  among  com- 
munity leaders  In  the  i>erlod  of  the  ReJ 
scare  of  the  early  fifties,  only  27  fiercent  of 
Americans  thought  that  an  admitt<?d  Com- 
munist should  be  allowed  to  make  a  speech 
in  their  communities:  but  51  percent  of  com- 
munity leaders  felt  such  u  speech  should  be 
permitted.    Among   the   general    population. 


only  about  37  jjercent  thought  that  a  person 
who  wanted  to  speak  against  religion  shou'i 
be  .lUowed  to  speak  In  their  communltie 
AgaJn.  community  lenders  were  more  toler- 
ant; 64  percent  of  them  believed  such  , 
speech  should  be  allowed  ■ 

There  Is  a  need  for  tolerance  not  only  1:. 
national  political  forums,  but  also  in  dai!'. 
life  How  much  tolerance  of  dissent  Is  there 
In  our  schools,  factories,  and  offices?  We  ('.■> 
not  know,  but  some  approximate  answer 
could  be  obtained,  as  one  study  shows 

In  this  study,  reprefientatlve  samples 
persons  in  the  United  States,  the  Unit<.i 
Kingdom,  Cn'rmany,  It4ily.  and  Mexico  Wf  ••■ 
uske<l  about  the  extent  to  which  they  h  "1 
as  students  lelt  free  to  discuss  unfair  trea'- 
ment  in  school  or  disagree  with  the  toach'-r 
and  whether  they  had  participated  In  school 
debat«>s  on  political  and  social  issues.  .\- 
tables  I  and  2  reveal,  American  responden*.- 
were  more  likely  than  those  In  any  of  tii.? 
other  countries  surveyed  to  say  that  thev 
h.-wl  felt  free  to  disagree  with  their  teivcher- 
discuss  unfair  treatment  with  them  and  par- 
ticipate In  school  dlscu.selons  and  tiebatt 
Americans  were  also  more  likely  to  be  coi,- 
sulted  about  Job  decisions  and  to  prote.-t 
Job  decisions  than  those  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries surveyed. 

The  lack  of  Information  about  the  extent 
of  our  liberties  may  suggest  that  we  are  n  ;! 
us  vigilant  about  the  state  of  our  freedom  .;.i 
we  purport  to  be.  Here  we  can  do  little  more 
than  pose  tlie  question  of  how  well  the  N.i- 
tlon  Is  protecting  the  individual  rights  I's 
rhetoric  emphasizes  But  the  question  is  1-- 
self  important.  If  It  Is  .asked  more  often 
w^e  win  In  time  be  able  to  provide  better 
answers. 


TABLE  1  -FREEDOM  TO  DISCUSS  UNFAIR  TREATMENT  IN  SCHOOL  OR  TO  DISAGREE  WITH  TEACHER.    BY  fJATIO'i 

|ln  percent) 


Percent  who  remember  they  tell- 

United  States 

United 
Kingdom 

G« 

rmany 

Italy 

Meico 

Free  

Uneaiy                        

Better  not  to  tilk  to  texher.  .             .... 

« 
23 
25 

35 

18 

41 

6 

34 
24 
30 
12 

29 
19 
36 
16 

16 
39 

Don't  know,  don't  remember,  tnd  other 

8 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1(0 

Total  number 

969 

963 

953 

907 

"3 

Source:  Almond  and  Verba,  "The  Civio Culture."  p.  332. 

TABLE  2  -FREEDOM  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  SCHOOL  DISCUSSIONS  AND  DEBATES,  BY  NATION 

|ln  percent) 


Percent  who  remember  they  lelt- 


Uniled 
States 


United 

Kingdom 


Germany 


Italy 


Mo«iCO 


Could  and  did  participate 

Could  but  did  not  partKipate. 

Could  not  pjfticipale 

Don't  know  and  other 

Total 

Total  number 


40 

16 

12 

11 

15 

15 

8 

5 

4 

i\ 

34 

68 

68 

56 

>i 

11 

8 

15 

29 

ii; 

100 


100 


100 


100 


969 


963 


953 


907 


Source:  Almond  and  Verba,  "The  Civic  Culture,"  p  333 

QtTESnONS    ABOtrr    EQDAIJTT    AND    JUSTICB 

E^ual  treatment  Is  a  cjrnerstone  of  our 
society.  We  believe  In  equality  before  the 
law.  The  Judicial  system  must  deal  equally 
with  the  great  and  the  small,  or  there  Is  no 
Justice.  We  believe  In  the  right  to  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  services:  The  administrative 
apparatus  should  treat  all  cltl2!ens  In  the 
same  way.  accordl:ig  to  l.iw  We  believe  m  the 
one-man-one-vote  ideal:  The  political  sys- 
tem should  give  each  citizen  equal  access  to 


the  electoral  process  so  that  no  group  c.iu 
wield  political  power  dlspropxirtionate  to  r.s 
numbers  These  Ide.as  of  equality  and  Justice 
are  not  only  enshrined  in  our  rhetoric;  tliey 
are  essential  to  the  viability  and  Integrity  of 
our  democratic  processes  If  those  who  ■  p- 
pDse  the  existing  leadership  cannot  depcud 
un  the  protection  of  the  co'^irts,  or  equa: 
ces.^  to  public  services,  or  votins;  power  com- 
parable to  their  numbers,  democracy  is 
threatened. 


'  If  there  Is  freedom  of  expression  and  or- 
ganization, there  Is  automatically  a  good  deal 
of  religious  freedom  as  well 


'Samuel  StoufTer.  Comrnxinisin.  Conform- 
ity, and  Ciiil  Libertws  (New  York:  Double- 
day  &  Co  ,  1954 )  .  pp  26-44. 
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Justice  in  the  courts 

A  democratic  society  must  always  ask 
whether  everyone  accused  has  a  right  to 
counsel  and  all  of  the  other  requisites  of  a 
fair  trial;  whether  Justice  Is  so  long  delayed 
it  Is  In  effect  denied;  whether  every  citizen 
has  equal  access  to  publicly  provided  serv- 
ices. 

The  American  system  of  Jtistlce  with  its 
ancient  roots  In  the  common  law,  Its  elabo- 
rate rights  of  appeal,  and  thoroughgoing  sys- 
tem of  Judicial  review,  Is  properly  a  source 
of  national  pride.  "Set  there  Is  evidence  tlxat 
.-jme  suffer  rough  and  ready  Justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  police;  that  some  are  tried 
without  adequate  counsel;  that  publicity 
,ind  prejudice  may  sometimes  prevent  a  Jury 
from  rendering  Justice.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  punishment  of  those  accused  of 
rape  has  varied  with  their  race  and  the  race 
of  their  victims. 

One  reason  why  so  little  Is  known  about 
the  exact  extent  of  such  Inequities  In  our 
system  of  Justice  Is  that  virtually  any  such 
wrong  Is  a  matter  of  great  seriousness.  It  can 
result  in  the  Impeachment  of  a  Judge,  or  the 
expulsion  or  loss  of  pay  of  a  policeman.  Be- 
cause so  much  Is  at  stake,  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  collect  Information  on  short- 
comings as  a  matter  of  statistical  routine. 
Yet,  If  we  believe  in  Justice,  we  are  obliged 
to  ask  to  whom  It  has  been  denied. 

Access  end  rcdrcas  in  large  organizations 

A  growing  group  of  Americans,  especially 
among  the  young  and  the  black,  are  In- 
tensely concerned  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Individual  and  the  large  bureauc- 
racies. They  are  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  citizen  and  the  police 
lorce,  the  student  and  the  university,  the 
claimant  and  the  Insurance  company,  the 
welfare  c'lent  :>, nd  the  public  assistance  of- 
:ice,  the  tenant  and  the  housing  authority, 
tne  employee  and  the  hierarchy. 

The  concern  about  the  relationship  be- 
t'.veen  the  Individual  and  the  bureaucracy  Is 
coming  from  diverse  segments  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Historically,  those  on  the  right 
liave  been  nicest  anxious  about  the  evils  of 
ijureauTacy  and  most  enthusltistic  about  de- 
c ^r.tra!iz.;tion  But  recently,  the  "new  left" 
.-eems  on  Its  way  to  putting  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  large  organizations,  including 
.-ome  forms  of  decentralization,  above  the 
left's  traditional  advocacy  of  central  plan- 
;:ing  and  the  nationalization  of  industry. 

The  problem  is  this:  How  can  the  Individ- 
ual citizen,  especially  the  citizen  who  Is  lack- 
ing In  education,  influence,  and  self-con- 
fidence, get  the  services  he  should  expect  from 
large  bureaucracies,  or  get  redress  from  the 
wrongs  they  may  commit  against  him?  The 


person  accused  of  a  crime  has  recourse  to  an 
elaborate  system  of  Justice  replete  with  fea- 
tures designed  to  protect  those  unjustly  ac- 
cused. But  the  citizen  who  cannot  get  the 
police  protection  he  needs,  or  who  suffers 
rude  treatment  from  the  police,  may  find  that 
the  courts  are  Irrelevant,  or  so  costly  and 
cumbersome  that  they  are  of  no  use.  The  man 
who  can't  get  a  license  to  work,  or  get  a  pub- 
lic utility  bill  corrected,  or  have  an  Insurance 
claim  processed  promptly,  may  not  have  the 
option  of  turning  to  the  courts.  He  may  know 
that  "you  can't  fight  city  hall,"  or  influence 
a  large  corporation. 

It  Is  always  possible  to  complain,  and  com- 
plaints sometimes  help.  Yet  all  too  often 
complaints  get  lost  In  a  snarl  of  red  tape. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  the  person  who 
lacks  education,  or  experience  with  large  or- 
ganizations, or  who  lacks  the  stamina,  re- 
sources, and  gall  needed  to  make  a  large  Issue 
out  of  what  the  bureaucracy  may  take  to  be 
a  small  matter. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  our  history,  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  huge.  Imper- 
sonal bureaucracies.  Even  when  large  bu- 
reaucracies function  efficiently,  there  still 
may  be  resistance  and  resentment.  People 
want  to  be  treated  personally  and  humanely 
They  do  not  want  to  be  only  a  cog  in  a  ma- 
chine. The  courtesy  of  an  explanation,  or  a 
sympathetic  ear,  may  make  all  the  difference. 

The  expansion  of  government  services,  both 
at  Federal  and  local  levels,  has  increased  the 
multiplicity  of  offices  and  agencies  with  which 
the  citizen  must  deal.  Millions  of  Americans 
think  of  their  government  as  distant  and  un- 
responsive, though  paradoxically  many  seem 
to  think  the  city  government  more  remote 
than  the  Federal. 

The  decline  of  the  political  machine  typical 
of  the  19th  century  city  may  also  be  a  fac- 
tor. Corrupt  as  these  machines  were,  they 
nonetheless  were  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
many  of  the  Immigrants  from  Europe,  and 
helped  assimilate  them  into  American  life. 
The  mld-20th  century  Immigrants  to  the  city 
are  mainly  Negroes  from  rural  areas  of  the 
South  who  have  not  been  assimilated  Into  the 
political  structure  nor  had  tlie  personal  rela- 
tionships with  the  city  government  that  the 
political  machines  afforded  earlier  immi- 
grants. 

The  difficulty  of  the  relationships  between 
bureaucracies  and  Negroes  is  Illustrated  in 
table  3.  Whereas  87  percent  of  the  whites  ex- 
pect "equal  treatment"  by  administrative  of- 
ficials, only  49  percent  of  the  Negroes  do. 
Negroes  are  also  less  likely  to  feel  that  ad- 
ministrative officials  will  pay  attention  to 
their  point  of  view,  less  likely  to  expect  equal 
treatment  from  the  police,  and  less  likely  to 
think  the  Government  or  the  Congress  pays 
much  attention  to  what  people  think. 


TABLE  3  -RESPONSIVEMESS  OF  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 


Total 


White 


NeBrr 


fprcent  who  e«pecl  equal  treatment  in  administrative  office  ' 83  (970) 

r-rcent  who  en  peel  equal  treatment  from  the  police'..- 85  (970) 

.' '  icent  who  expect  administrative  official  to  pay  attention  to  their  point  of 

.iewi      ..                  .    48(970) 

f -rcenl  who  expect  police  to  pay  attention  to  their  point  of  view  ' 56  (970) 

f"icenl  who  feel  elections  make  the  Government  pay  much  or  some  affen- 

lon-... 89.2(1,450) 

Pefcent  who  leel  most  Congressmen  pay  much  or  some  attention  to  what 

people  thinit- 79.2  (1,450) 


E7  (866) 
88  (866) 

49  (100) 
60  (100) 

50  (856) 
58  (866) 

30  (100) 
36  (100) 

90  (1,291) 

83.8  (148) 

.3  (1.291) 

78.4  (I4S) 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  leler  to  the  bases  upon  which  percentages  are  calculated. 

Source:  Almond  a-.d  Verba.     The  Cine  Culture,"  I960. 
-Source:  Survey  Research  Center.  University  ot  Michigan.  Election  Survey.  1964. 


A  study  of  the  attitudes  of  Southern 
whites  and  Negroes,  on  what  they  would  do 
bout  the  problem  of  a  dangerous  school 
I  r  )sslng.  again  shows  the  Negro's  sense  of 
uneasiness  in  dealing  with  officialdom. 
Though  Negro  responses  Indicated  they 
would  be  about  as  likely  to  take  action  about 
a  dangerous  school  crossing  as  whites,  they 
were  less  likely  to  deal  with  the  official  dl- 
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rectly,  and  more  likely  to  speak  to  "influ- 
ential" private  persons.  Whereas  49  percent 
of  the  whites  would  talk  to  the  school  of- 
ficials, only  33  percent  of  the  Negroes  would. 
Though  only  1  percent  of  the  whites  would 
talk  to  an  Influential  private  person,  8  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  would. 

We   need    to    consider   a   wide    variety   of 
new  options  that  will  Improve  participation 


and  help  individuals  to  deal  with  bureauc- 
racies. Many  things  can  be  done.  We  must 
consider  the  merits  of  ombudsmen  or  in- 
dependent investigators  who  can  look  Into 
citizen  complaints  against  administrative 
actions;  neighborhood  city  halls  that  can 
bring  local  government  closer  to  the  people; 
neighborhood  service  centers  that  help  peo- 
ple find  their  way  to  the  right  agency;  con- 
sumer protection  units;  expanded  legal  aid 
for  the  poor;  improvement  in  administrative 
law.  so  liiat  the  protection  of  the  courts  can 
be  broadened;  decentralization  of  police 
forces,  schools,  and  other  governmental 
functions:  effective  employee  grievance  pro- 
cedures: councils  of  student  representation 
in  university  communities,  so  that  student 
reactions  can  effectively  reach  faculty  and 
administration:  and  informal  networks  of 
communication  that  tell  the  administrator 
what  his  clients  are  thinking. 

Large  organizations  are  a  fixture  In  to- 
day's world.  How  to  keep  them  from  collid- 
ing with  the  individual  need  for  Identity 
and  participation  is  a  complex  problem.  It 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  study  to  understand 
this  problem,  and  probably  a  wide  variety 
of  policies  to  deal  with  it. 

Political  inequities 
Universal  suffrage,  with  one  vote  for  each 
citizen,  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  system 
in  which  every  Individual,  whatever  his  eco- 
nomic or  social  status,  has  an  equal  voice. 
.^s  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  about 
■reapportionment"  suggest,  there  i?  in  our 
constitutional  and  democratic  ethic  a  con- 
cern that  each  group  of  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  a  role  proportionate  to 
its  numbers. 

Are  any  groups  denied  the  role  in  the 
political  system  to  which  their  numbers 
sliould  entitle   them? 

Ill  .<;ome  Southern  .States,  most  Negroes 
l.ave  historically  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  proportion  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered in  these  rotates  is  &iiU  often  a  great 
deal  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  whites 
that  are  registered.  Such  inequities  are  an 
alfront  to  demcx:racy.  Yet  it  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  these  differences  in  registration 
rates  are  steadily  cettinp  smailer.  partly  be- 
cause of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  recent  years. 
..nd  that  in  the  Northern  states  Necro  ree- 
iftration  rates  are  not  much  different  from 
those  of  whites. 

There  are  also  distinct  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  the  tota!  population  that  Is 
registered..  In  the  Nation's  major  cities  A 
study  of  104  major  cities  showed  that  rates 
of  voter  registration  were  greater  than  90 
percent  in  some  cities  isuch  as  Detroit. 
Seattle,  and  Minneapolis),  and  lets  than 
70  percent  in  others  (;uch  as  Baltimore, 
Newark,  and  New  York).  If  literacy  tt.'-ts. 
methods  of  purging  registration  rolls,  .aid 
inconvenient  arrangements  for  registration 
are  among  the  factors  that  account  for  these 
differences,  they  have  distinct  implicaticns 
for  the  distribution  of  power  among  different 
socioeconomic    groups. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  f.iirness 
of  the  apportionment  of  state  legislatures 
and  state  congressional  delegations,  but 
again  there  Is  a  clear  trend  toward  more 
equal  representation.  Gcrrvmai-.dering  i-.lso 
appears  to  be  declining,  though  this  defies 
accurate  measurement 

Insofar  as  the  right  to  vote  and  apportion- 
ment are  concerned,  the  situation  is  one  of 
distinct,   if   not   rapid,   improvement. 

Political  power,  however,  involves  more 
than  the  right  to  -.ote.  It  can  require, 
among  other  things,  mor.ey  to  i. nance  cam- 
paigns, effective  political  organization,  and 
lobbying  or  other  ]ireFsure  on  the  office- 
holder between  '■lections.  In  many  cases  a 
group  will  have  a  major  intliience  on  public 
pKsllcy  only  if  it  is  organized. 

Although  America  has  been  called  a  nation 
of  Joiners,  the  fact  remilns  that  most  Amer- 
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leans  do  not  belong  to  any  organization 
that  represents  them  in  the  political  6yst«in. 
Only  one  American  In  25  reports  membership 
in  an  explicitly  political  club  or  organiza- 
tion, and  only  114  percent  report  belonging 
to  any  organization  that  they  consider  to  be 
Involved  In  political  or  governmental  affairs 
Only  57  percent  report  belonging  to  a  volun- 
tary association  of  any  kind.  Including  reli- 
gious groups  A  nnmber  of  surveys  Indicate 
that  less  than  8  percent  attend  any  political 
meetings    or  rallies 

Thus  most  Americans  are  without  any 
organizational  affiliations  that  would  give 
them  itn  organized  voice  in  the  governmental 
process 

The  frequent  lack  of  significant  organized 
representation  for  major  groups  should  not 
be  surprising   When  a  large  group  of  citizens 
has  some  common  Interest  of  purpose  to  seek 
in  the  political  arena,  the  tvplcal  individual 
In  that  group  often  finds  that  It  Is  not  in  his 
self-interest  to  contribute  his  money  or  time 
to  .in  organization  that  attempts  to  further 
that  common  interest  He  would  get  the  bene- 
fits of  any  legislation  that  the  organization 
succeeded  In  getting  pa.ssed  whether  he  con- 
tributed   to   that   i.irgaiiizatlon   or   not    And 
the    typical    indlvidu.il    in    a    large    group 
could    not    by    himself    be    decisive    in    de- 
termining- whether   or   nnt    the   desired    leg- 
islation would  be  passed    Thus  he  has  Uttle 
Incentive  to  support  an  organization  working 
In  his  political  interest    and  may  very  weil 
not  do  so   The  voluntary  association  seeking 
favorable  legislation  for  a  large  group  is  in 
a   position   analogous   to   that  of  a  govern- 
ment. In  that  It  produces  a  service  that  can- 
not  usually   t)e   sold   In   thj   market,    yet   it 
lacks  the  power  to  collect  •„ixes    which  gov- 
ernments   (however   popular   their   pollclesi 
require    Accordingly,  we  cannot  assume  that 
every    Urge   group  of  citizens   will   organize 
whenever   it.5  Interests  are  threatened 

Industries  with  a  small  number  of  l.irge 
arms  win.  ijecause  the  resources  are  great 
and  the  number  that  need  to  be  organized 
Is  small,  usually  be  able  to  establish  trade 
associations  to  further  their  political  and 
other  interests  Similarly,  seme  professions, 
such  as  medicine,  are  well  organized  in  part 
because  each  doctor  can  get  professional  ad- 
vantages from  Joining  his  medical  dissocia- 
tion. Labor  unions  can  sometimes  confer 
-some  similar  benefits  through  grievance  pro- 
cedures and  ihop  stewards,  and  often  have 
the  benefit  of  "uiilon  shop"  provisions  as 
well  Some  f.irm  organiz.itions  restrict  the 
benefits  of  'heir  cooperitlves  and  mutual  In- 
surance companies  to  their  members,  there- 
by making  it  more  advantageous  for  farmers 
to  Join. 

Whereas  some  croups  have  the  benefit  of 
organization  for  reasons  such  as  these,  other 
groups,  whose  Interests  should  have  as  much 
claim  to  attention,  do  not  have  these  or- 
ganizational advantages  This  Introduces  an 
Important  Inequality  into  jur  political  sys- 
tem, which  explains  some  of  the  unevennejs 
In  governmental  attention  tc  different  prob- 
lems 

Thl.s  inequality  particularly  affects  those 
with  the  least  income  anl  education,  A  sur- 
vey by  the  N.itlonal  Opinion  Research  Center 
found  that  52  percent  of  those  with  an  In- 
come over  S7  000  belonged  to  some  volunury 
association,  but  only  24  percent  of  those  with 
an  Income  under  «2,000  did  Some  53  per- 
cent of  the  professionals,  proprietors,  man- 
agers, and  officials  belonged  to  voluntary  as- 
sociations, but  only  32  percent  of  the  skilled 
laborers,  and  21  percent  nt  the  unskilled 
Forty-two  percent  of  farm  owners,  belonged 
to  such  org.inlzatlons  but  inly  13  percent  of 
farm  laborers 

Organizational  Inequities  such  as  these 
help  us  understand  the  paradoxical  strength 
of  special  Interests"  In  a  democratic  svstem 
formally  designed  to  treat  everyone  alike. 

How    can    the   groups   with    the   least   or- 


ganized power  assert  their  interests  against 
those  with  the  most?  Epilghiened  public 
officials  can  help  A  government  can  set  up 
an  office  of  consumer  affairs,  or  an  agency 
for  migrant  workers,  and  so  on.  But,  in  the 
end,  can  the  problem  be  solved  unless  we 
organize    the   weak,   or   weaken    the  strong? 

y'  ESTlONS  ABOUT  COMMDNITY    AND  ALIENATION 

Th.^  concern  about  social  division  and 
alienation  in  American  society  seems  greater 
now  than  It  has  been  for  some  time  The  ris- 
ing tempo  uf  protest,  especially  among  the 
young  and  the  Negro,  and  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  right-wing  discontent,  have 
prompted  some  Americans  to  ask  why  the 
Nation  faces  these  dlvKions  now. 

There  .ire  undoubtedly  many  reasons   The 
sharp  differences  about  the  war  probably  ex- 
plain  .some   of   the   division     Another    factor 
Is  our  growing  affluence  and  new  social  legis- 
lation which   lift   the  expectations  of  some 
people  and.  at  the  same  time,  arouse  resent- 
ment and   Icar  of  change  among  others.  A 
complete  analysis  of  social   cohesion   would 
also  have  to  consider,  amone  other  things, 
the  ways  children  are  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated, and  the  effectiveness  of  society's  mech- 
anisms   for    mediating    and    resolving    dis- 
putes.   It   would   also   have   to   do   Justice   to 
the  poeiuve  functions  of  alienation  and  di- 
vision, as  sources  of  Innovation  and  reform. 
The  alienation  from  the  university,  neigh- 
borhood, and  family  may  well  be  of  greater 
concern    than    the    national    political    divi- 
sions   This   alienation   suggests   one   of   the 
most  fundamental   causes  of  national   divi- 
sion— the  lack  of  f-atslfactory  group  relation- 
ships   People   need   a   sense  of   belonging,   a 
feeling  of  community,  in  some  smali  social 
group.  If  such  associations  are  Lacking,  they 
will  feel  alienated:  thev  will  have  a  tendency 
either  to  "cop  out"  of  the  central  life  of  the 
society,  or  else  try  t-j  reverse  the  dlrecUon 
of   the   society   by   extreme   or  even   violent 
methods    The  more  numerous  and  stronger 
the  doclal  ties  that  bind  an  Individual  to  the 
social  order,   the   more   likelv   he  is   to   feel 
an    atuchment    ui    the    society,    and    work 
within  existing  rules  to  Improve  It 

We  then  need  to  ask  questions  about  some 
of  the  principal  social  relationships  in  the 
society,  and  particularly  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  loluntary  asso- 
ciation. 

The  effects  of  marital  status 
The  need  for  social  relationships  may  be 
seen  la  the  association  between  marital 
status  and  health.  .Married  people  have  dis- 
tinctly lower  death  rates  and  lower  rates  of 
suicide,  alcuhoium.  and  mental  illness  than 
those  who  have  never  married  or  whose  mar- 
riages have  been  disrupted  by  death  ur 
divorce. 

With  the  important  f.Tctors  of  age.  race, 
and  sex  accounted  for.  differentials  in  death 
rates  by  marital  status  ure  very  great  For 
every  age.  race,  and  sex.  married  persons  have 
the  lowest  death  rates  This  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  difficulties  those  who  are  111 
might  have  In  getting  or  keeping  a  spouse, 
for  The  death  rates  for  widowed  persons, 
at  all  ages  and  for  both  .sexes,  exceed  those 
of  the  morried  Nor  are  the  differences  In 
suicide  rates  large  enough  to  account  for 
the  differences  m  mortality  rates 

Such  statistical  associations  are  particu- 
larly Important  here  because  they  illustrate 
the  pervasive  and  far-reaching  consequences 
close  social  relationships  can  have  They  add 
plausibility  to  the  observations  which  sug- 
gest that  alienation  from  society  often  re- 
flects a  lack  of  satisfactory  relationships  in 
small,  primary  groups,  rather  than  solely 
global  or  national  developments,  and  they 
show  the  need  to  Inquire  into  the  function- 
ing of  all  types  of  social  groups 

The  rondition  o/  the  familu 
The     family     has     undergone     profound 
changes  in  modern  times    It  was  once  the 


basic  unit  of  society— the  source  of  cohesion 
and  security,  the  unit  of  economic  activity 
the  means  of  education  and  recreation  T(')- 
day  many  of  the  functions  r.f  the  family  are 
performed  by  other  instuutlons.  from  tli.^ 
Social  Security  Administration  to  the  school 
The  chanse  in  the  structure  and  role  i: 
the  family  has  had  two  linportniu  conspl 
quences  First,  young  but  unniarried  aduh- 
have  had  less  family  attillatmn  in  recpir. 
times  than  in  e.irller  periods  For  manv 
.Americans  now  between  la  and  22.  the  col- 
lege or  university  Is  m  h.iro  parentis  For  soni.' 
others,  a  hippie  community  may  play  Ww 
role  the  extended  family  .served  m  earlier 
periods  Neither  the  culiege  ikt  the  com- 
munities of  drop-outs  bring  different  gen- 
erations together  on  the  intuna'e  terms  tl;e 
extended  family  once  did  iht  do  they  pr^i- 
vuie  the  same  kind  r,i  inn.ti..nal  security 
and  support 

The  second  consequence  Is  that  changes  in 
the  family  .is  an  Institution  are  sometime- 
read  as  signs  of  the  collapse  of  family  life 
Thus.  Increases  in  divorce  r.ites  suggest  t 
some  that  the  value  put  upon  f  imlly  life  I 
declining,  yet  the  proportion  of  the  popul,!- 
tlon  that  Is  married  has  been  Increasing. 

Between  1940  imd  1965  the  proportion  ..: 
the  population,  .ifter  age-.idjustment,  th.it  h 
married  Increased  by  75  percent,  but  tiie 
proportion  divorced  Increased  onlv  i  3  per- 
cent. Those  with  disrupted  m.arrl.iges  ten  i 
to  marry  again,  and  fewer  st,iy  single  Longer 
life  expectancy  means  mat  marri.ige  part- 
ners have  a  longer  life  together,  much  of  it 
without  the  obligations  of  young  children. 
We  need  much  better  information  on  wh.it 
such  changes  mean  for  our  well-being  and 
the  strength  of  mir  Institutions. 

The  Negro  family  has  suffered  adversltle? 
going  back  to  the  days  of  slavery  A  large 
percentage  of  Negro  children  live  In  di"^- 
rupted  lamllles.  In  1965,  about  38  percent  o: 
the  Nation's  Negro  children  did  not  live  with 
both  parents,  where.as  only  10  percent  ot 
white  children  were  in  that  situation  About 
twice  as  many  nonwhlte  children  were  llvln_' 
with  their  fathers  only,  four  times  as  manv 
with  their  mothers  only,  and  five  times  , 
many  with  neither  parent. 

A  substantial  part  of  this  difference  Is  du 
to  the  greater  rate  of  llleglilmacv  In  the 
Negro  population.  In  1965,  1  2  percent  i  - 
single  white  women  had  a  child,  but  9  8  per- 
cent, ever  eight  times  as  1  irge  a  proportion 
of  the  nonwhlte  women  did.  This  difference 
can.  however,  easily  be  misinterpreted  be- 
cause white  couples  are  more  ilkelv  to  use 
contraceptive  techniques,  or  to  marry  after 
the  discovery  of  .i  premarital  conception 
Moreover,  the  illegitimacy  rate  amone  whites 
appears  to  be  Increasine.  whereas  that  >  '. 
nonwhltes  is,   if  anvthlng.  going  down. 

Still.  Negroes  are  much  less  likely  to  be- 
long to  Intact  f.imllles  than  whites.  This 
fact  adds  Interest  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  Is  more  alienation  .imong  the  Xegm 
population  than  the  white. 

Voluntary  associations 
There  is  some  evidence  that  membership 
m  voluntary  associations  reduces  an  indi- 
vidual's sense  of  powerlessness  and  aliena- 
tion. One  survey  '  attempted  to  measure  tiie 
extent  to  which  a  sample  group  felt  the. 
had  control  over  the  events  that  affected 
them.  The  responses,  especially  those  of 
manual  workers,  suggested  that  members  o: 
a  labor  organization  con.Mstently  had  lower 
"powerlessness"  scores  than  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  any  organization.  The  results 
are  given  in  table  4 


'  From  A  Neal  and  M.  Seeman.  ■Organiza- 
tions and  Powerlessness-  A  Test  of  the  Medi- 
ation Hvp<:ithesls."  Artienran  Sociological  /?•'- 
lieu-  I  1964  t.  29    216-226. 
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TABLE  4.-MEAN  SCORES  ON  POWERLESSNESS  FOR  UN- 
ORGANIZED AND  ORGANIZED  MANUAL  WORKERS,  WITH 
INCOME  CONTROLLED  (N  EQUALS  244) 


Income 


Under  $3.000 

J3,000  to  H.999 

55.000  to  J6,999 

ever  $7,000 

I.lal  (mean). 
s.o 


mzed 

Organized 

/.iO 

2.20 

(14) 

3.2U 

2i\' 

(46) 

(W) 

3.20 

2.55 

(2b) 

(75) 

3.00 

2.65 

(J) 

(20) 

3.08 

2.64 

(89) 

(153) 

1.5 

1.8 

Note:  Scores  on  the  pe*eOessness  scale  tanged  Irom  0  to  7 

Thoiigli  the  evidence  Is  ajnblguous,  those 
with  the  most  pronounced  sense  of  power- 
;issnes.s  and  alienation  often  seem  to  display 
.111  ambivalent  attitude  toward  pwUtlcaJ  par- 
ticipation. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  less 
;;kelv  to  vote,  keep  track  of  political  Issues. 
and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
.ilso  some  evidence  that  they  are  dispropor- 
tionately active  In  particular  circumstances. 
Some  studies  have  suggested,  for  example, 
tiuit  alienated  and  powerless  voters  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  vigorous  opponents  of 
I'.ui.'ndittiiin  and  tchool  bond  Issues.* 

These  results  are  consistent  wltl.  a  theory 
■  idvanced  by  a  number  ol  stx-lologists:  allen- 
,ition  usually  leads  to  political  apathy;  yet 
alienated  people  become  eiislly  aroused  In 
certain  circumst;inces.  such  as  when  extre- 
mist and  totalitarian  forces  are  gaining 
strength.  We  need  to  continue  seeking  fur- 
ther evidence  on  this  and  other  explanations. 
T!ic  7icighborhood 
The  immediate  neighborhood,  though  not 
to  important  a.s  a  bocial  unit  as  it  once  was, 
still  has  some  significance.  Th  slum  neigh- 
borhool  Is  of  p.irticular  Interest,  since  it  gen- 
erally has  less  organization  and  social  struc- 
ture. Slums  have  disproportionate  numbers 
t'f  people  who  suffer  trom  social  pathologies. 
and  slum  communities  lack  the  internal 
structure  to  deal  v>.itli   these  problems. 

In  f.ict.  social  problems — from  family  dis- 
ruption to  suicide— cluster  in  the  slum.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  problems 
could  disappear  If  there  were  no  slums.  It  Is 
logically  p.rssible  that  people  with  problems 
ttravltatc  to  the  slum. 

However,  there  i.s  evidence  that  suggests 
that  personal  and  social  pathologies  are  con- 
tagious, and  that  slum.s  gf7icratc  many  prob- 
lems which  tliey  have  no  way  of  controlling. 
If  the  probability  of  falling  victim  to  a 
social  pathology  is  greatly  Increased  if  one 
Is  brought  tip  in  a  slum,  then  the  slum  Is 
more  than  a  private  problem.  It  is  a  public 
and  social  problem  Private  action  cannot  be 
expected  to  cure  the  .'ocial  contagions  of  the 
slum  environment  any  more  than  It  can  deal 
adequately  with  cotitaL-ious  diseases.  They 
demand  organized  action,  and  organization 
Is  what  many  slums  above  all  lack. 

The  lack  of  orpaiuzatlon  and  social  struc- 
ture ill  the  Negro  slum  therefore  appears  to 
be  a  major  prjblem,  and  probably  one  that 
is  related  to  the  r'cent  civil  disorders.  Co- 
hesion or  solidarity  would  be  a  great  asset 
for  it  would  give  Negroes  collective  strength 
both  in  making  external  demands  (eg.,  on 
city  government,  or  nnployersi.  and  in  en- 
forcing Internal  constramus  <e  g..  against  de- 
linquency and  (rlmei  Its  relative  absence 
leaves  the  individual  Negro  particularly  vul- 
nerable   to    the    unrestrained    predatlons    of 


persons  within  his  community  or  outside  ll 
The  examples  of  the  solidarity  of  other  ethnic 
groups,  such  as  Jews  and  Chinese.  Indicate 
the  tangible  assets  community  solidarity 
provides:  political  power,  aid  to  those  in 
trouble,  and  lending  arrangements  for  those 
establishing  or  expanding  businesses. 
Alienation 

The  net  effect  of  an  Individual's  pratlclpa- 
tlon  can  be  partially  revealed  by  8ur\eys 
v.'hich  seek  to  find  out  whether  the  Individ- 
ual feels  he  has  control  over  his  own  destiny, 
an  Intelligible  part  tu  play  in  social  life,  and 
values  he  shares  with  others.  According  to 
such  survcvs  the  degree  of  alienation  Is  sub- 
stantially   different    lor    different    croups. 

Negroes  are  much  more  likelv  to  feel  pow- 
erless and  alienated  tlian  whites,  A  compar- 
ison of  white  and  Negro  employed  men  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  .-iiuwed  the  fol- 
lowing results; 

|ln  petcentj 


'  J.  S,  Coleman,  Co'mrnumtu  Conflict  (Glen- 
coe,  111,:  Free  Pre.ss,  lt>57i;  \V.  A.  ESimson, 
"The  Fluoridation  Dialogue,"  Public  Opinion 
Quartrrlti.  1961.  24.  pp.  527-5;?7;  J  E.  Horton 
and  W.  E  Thompson  "Powerlessness  and 
Political  Negativism,'  Atnencan  Journal  of 
Sociology  l!t62   pp  485-493. 


Negro  White 

ctiolces  ctioices 

(N  =  312)         (N  =  390) 


la.  Becoming  a  success  Is  a  matlpr 
of  hard  work;  luck  h;)S  utile 
or  nothingto  do  with  it   

lb.  Getting  a  good  job  ilepenos 
mainly  on  being  in  the  ri^ht 
place  at  the  right  time 

2a.  By  studying  the  world  situation, 
one  can  greatly  improve  h'S 
political  eflectiveness  _ 

2b.  Whether  one  lil-es  it  or  rot, 
chance  plays  an  av.tully  large 
part  in  world  events     

3a.  Wars  betvueen  countries  seem 
inevitable  despite  the  etiorts 
ol  men  to  preventthem  

3b.  Wars  between  countries  can  be 
avoided 


58 

77 

12 

23 

58 

70 

42 

30 

69 

66 

31 

34 

Conclusion 

A  sense  of  community,  which  would  do  a 
preat  deal  to  lessen  alienation,  Is  only  one 
ol  our  social  and  pollUcal  objectives.  We  also 
cherish  ludlvidual  ireeuoni  .iiid  equality 
v.hich  too  much  cohesion  m  our  social 
ttroups  tun  sometimes  restrict.  i5ome  aliena- 
tion may  also  be  related  to  intellectual  and 
artistic  "creativity,  and  thus  socially  desir- 
able. Moreover.  It  often  strenethens  the 
forces  oi  reform,  and  enables  t'ne  society  to 
change  with  the  times. 

Thus  a  sense  o:  community  It  not  the  only 
good.  But.  as  the  present  divisions  m  our 
society  reveal,  it  Is  very  much  worth  asking 
V,  iiethcr  'Re  liave  as  much  a.s  we  need. 


PROTECTION  OF  Cr:RT.\IX 
SPECIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
joined  the  Senator  from  Texa.s  '  Mr.  Yar- 
BORorcH  I  in  co.sponsorin':'  S.  335,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  tlie  Importation  of  species 
which  are  In  danger  of  extinction  and  to 
protect  certain  .species  in  tlic  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  thi.s  i.-  a  t:ood  piece  of 
in'oposed  leizislation.  We  in  Alaska  know 
and  value  the  beauty  and  i-ilca.-ure  tnat 
are  derived  from  our  wild  animals,  and 
anything  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  help  to  preserve  this  priceless  nat- 
ural hei-itafiC  is  for  the  better. 

I  hope  that  S.  335  can  be  pa.ssed 
quickly;  every  day  of  delay  will  mean 
furtiier  loss  to  the  world's  dwindling  ir- 
replaceable supply  ot  wild  creatures. 


Sttidies  have  also  indicated  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  ol  powerlessness  between 
Neeroes  and  whites  is  not  explained  solelv 
by  differences  in  education.  When  a  sample 
of  whites  and  Neeroes  were  asked  to  react 
to  the  statement  that  "There  is  not  much 
I  can  do  about  most  of  the  Important  prob- 
lems that  we  face  today,"  the  proportions 
rei-.ponding  affirmatively,  at  different  edu- 
cational levels,  were  as  follows; 
Negroes;  Percent 

Less  than  12  years  education ^3 

12  years  or  more 60 

Whites: 

Less  than  12  years  education 57 

12  years  or  more '^"i 

Most  other  minorities  also  show  a  liigh 
degree  of  powerlessness.  though  the  Jewish 
minoritv  appears  to  be  an  exception 

Somesurveys  have  suggested  that  Necroes 
In  integrated  areas,  or  with  relatively  In- 
tegrated life  styles,  tend  to  feel  less  power- 
lessness than  Negroes  in  highly  segregated 
circumstances.  The  willingness  to  use  vio- 
lence, by  contrast,  appears  to  be  greater 
among  Negroes  with  a  high  degree  of  power- 
lessness. at  least  according  to  one  survey  of 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles 

Among  white  Americans,  alienation  Is  ap- 
parently less  likely  to  show  tip  as  a  feeling 
of  powerlessness  and  more  likely  to  show  up 
as  a  conviction  that  socially  disapproved 
means  must  be  used  to  attain  objectives. 
Alienation  in  this  sense  is  greatest  among 
those  with  lower  socioeconomic  status.  Those 
who  are  the  most  alienated,  moreover,  tend 
to  have  considerable  prejudice  against  meni- 
bers  of  minority  grotips. 

Alienation  accordinely  appears  to  play  a 
role  boUi  In  the  discontents  of  the  black 
minority,  especially  those  who  feel  violent 
means  are  necessary,  and  also  among  those 
in  the  white  population  who  show  most 
prejudice  against  minority  groups.  Its  im- 
portance among  disaffected  young  people  i- 
not    in   dispute. 


RELOCATION    FROM    KANSAS    CITY 
NOT  JUSTIFIED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  rumors  have  been  cir.culatm.? 
that  the  administration  was  coi&denng 
reorganization  m  several  of  the  mcst 
important  departments,  v.ith  a  po.ssible 
relocation  of  reEiional  offices.  We  had 
lieard  reports  that  this  relocation  would 
involve  movine  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  ol  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oijpoifunitv  from 
Kansas  City,  with  a  conscq'.icn:  tiansfer 
of  hundreds,  if  not  thousand.^,  ol  career 
employees  from  that  community,  all  for 
the  commendable  objective  of  improved 
service. 

The  possibility  of  transien-m?  these 
offices  from  Kansas  City  has  been  ad- 
vanced several  tmies  in  the  past,  but  v.as 
always  tabled  after  careiul  study  reveal- 
ed the  superb  transportation  and  com- 
mumcation  facilities  at  Kansas  City,  as 
well  as  its  central  location  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  to  be  served. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Kansas  City  star, 
in  a  story  by  Mr.  Joe  Lasielic  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  that  newspaper, 
gave  what  appeared  to  be  a  more  author- 
itative rcpori  than  ve  had  previously 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  administra- 
tion about  this  possible  relocation. 

Immediately.  Senator  E.^gletgn.  Rep- 
resentatives BOLLING.  Hull.  Ranp.all. 
.Tnd  I  joined  in  a  telearam  to  the  Presi- 
dent askiiv.:  that  before  any  such  change 
is  made,  the  civic  and  business  leaders  oi 
Greater  Kansas  City,  renresentmsz  both 
Missouri  and  K.-^nsas.  be  pivcn  art  oppor- 
tunity to  pre.sent  the  facts  as  to  what 
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that  metropolitan  area  has  provided 
over  the  years  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide in  outstanding  services  lor  these 
Government  functions  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  our  telei^ram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  28,  1969. 
The   Hrfsident, 
Thp   IViif  House, 
VV'at'i  inqtii'X     D  C  ■ 

Tt.e  Kansius  City  Times  this  morning  re- 
ports the  administration  is  considering 
reortianl/ation  .f  Labor.  HEW  and  OEO  re- 
Slonal  offices  with  transfer  of  825  I'mployees 
from  that  community. 

With  its  central  location  and  unexcelled 
transportation  iind  communications  facilities 
centered  In  the  Kansas  City  area.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  us  to  understand  how  such  a 
move  would  add  to  Government  efficiency  or 
save  money 

Bef  ire  any  such  change  is  made  we  would 
appreciate  opportuntly  for  civic  and  business 
leaders  of  Grt-ater  Ktnsas  City.  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  to  present  the  facts  as  to  what  this 
metropoUtan  area  provides  and  will  continue 
to  provide  in  outstanding  services  for  these 
Government  functions 

Senator  Stuart  SYMrxcTON, 

Senate, r   Thomas   F    Eacleton. 

Congressman  Richard  Bollinc. 

f  i/f'i  District 

Congressman  W    R    Httli.    Jr  . 

Sixth  iHitnct. 

Congressman  WnxiAM  J    Randall. 

Fourtll  Dtitrl/yt 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  we 
understand  that  members  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  who  represent  the  western 
part  of  Metropolitan  Kansas  City  area 
:.ave  made  a  .^unilar  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

This  morning,  however,  we  learn  that 
the  President  does  plan  to  issue  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opponunity  to  move 
their  reeional  offices  from  Kansas  City. 

A  telegram  yesterday  afternoon  from 
the  mayors  of  Kansas  City.  Mo .  and 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  the  presidents 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  two 
cities  reports  they  also  wired  the  Presi- 
dent offering  their  cooperation  m  further 
study  of  the  facts  I  ask.  imanimous  con- 
-sent  that  that  telegram  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Crry    Mo  . 

March.  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Stcart  Symincton. 
Senate  O^^ce  Building, 
Wasnington    D  C  : 

PoUowintc  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the 
President.  White  House,  Washington,  DC 

•We  are  concerned  In  the  national  Interest 
at  local  press  reports  this  date  alleging  relo- 
i-ation  in  Denver  uf  regional  offices  of  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"We  commend  your  desire  to  eifect  econ- 
omy in  government  and  Increase  efficiency 
Respectfully  urge  delay  in  flnaj  decision  by 
Budget  Bureau  and  your  personal  study  of 
all  ract^  Some  factors  for  consideration 
follow 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sUty-eight  task 
force  studying  ,^ame  proposal  found  it  more 
economical  to  operate  from  Kansas  City  than 
from  Denver  Subsequent  transfer  of  some 
Department  of  Labor  operaUona  from  Denver 


to  Kansas  City  and  reronimendHtlon  that 
regional  office  of  HUD  be  located  in  Kansas 
City  are  consistent  with  t.vsk  force  findings. 
■Sf,ates  Involved  are  Colorado  Idaho  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  UtaJi, 
Wyoming  Fimctlous  of  all  offices  are  con- 
cerned basically  with  people  and  population 
center  are  found  mainly  in  states  of  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Minnesota  and  Missouri 

Strong  orientation  of  Department  to 
urban  problems  suggests  better  service  may 
be  provided  from  Kansas  City's  closer  prox- 
imity to  population  centers  than  in  Denver 
nearer  to  more  sparsely  populated  States 

■  Travel  costs  and  time  of  Department  em- 
ployees traveling  from  Denver  back  through 
Kans.w  City  to  population  centers  certain  to 
Incre.we  with  proposed  relocation 

"Kansas  City  air  service  superior  and  cur- 
rent development  of  Kansas  Cltv  Interna- 
tional Airport  sure  to  achieve  cost  and  time 
reductions  in  future 

Departments  now  located  in  Federal  fa- 
cilities m  Kan.sas  City  Denver  relocation 
would  require  Federal  Government  leasing 
space  from  private  sector  Estimate  eight 
hundred  employees  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
square  feet  per  employee  at  Denver  r.ite  of 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square  fixit 
Indicates  conservative  estimate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eight  thousand  dollars  per 
year  continuing  additional  cost  to  Federal 
Government  for  space  alone 

"Relocation  of  Federal  employees  and  fam- 
ilies taking  Into  account  number  of  homes 
owned  and  inevitable  commission  on  sale  of 
homes,  actual  movement  of  Individuals  and 
personal  belongings  estimated  conservatively 
at  four  thousand  dollars  per  employee  result- 
ln^'  In  f.ddltional  three  mlllk.n.  two  hundred 
thousand  dollar  cost  to  Federal  Government 

■  No  estimate  of  moving  supplies  in  equip- 
ment of  various  offices  available  at  present 
but  again  certain  to  be  additional  cost  to 
Federal  Government 

"Relocation  constitutes  personal  hardships 
to  many  competent,  Uedlcaied  and  loyal  Fed- 
eral employees 

■  Once  again  respectfully  urge  reconsidera- 
tion and  further  study  We  stand  re.\dy  to 
assist 

"Appreciate  all  Immediate  assistance  you 
can  give 

"Itfs  W    Davis. 

■■.Vavff'-.  Kanxiit  City.  Mo 
•JosPEH   H    McDowixt. 
•'.Ifai/O'.  Kan^a^  City,  Kansais 
Bert  Berkelet. 
Pre.ijdent.   Chamber   of   Commerce, 
Greater    A'an.ia.s    Cttu 

"Jay    Dillingham. 
P'-esident.  Kansas  City.  Kansas  Area 
Chamber  oi   Commerce  " 


Mr  S\'\UNGTON  Mr.  President,  the 
purported  objt'ctive  of  this  propased  re- 
location is  decentralization  of  authority 
from  Washington  through  centralization 
in  eight  cities  away  from  Wa^shington.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  headquar- 
ters for  our  region  would  .serve  11 
States — Colorado.  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming—and would  be  located  in  Denver 
Colo. 

On  a  map  of  this  region,  without  any 
consideration  for  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation. Denver  would  appear  to  be  cen- 
trally located,  at  least  geo^aphically.  In 
that  the  mission  of  these  Federal  agen- 
cies is  to  serve  people,  however,  we  be- 
lieve the  greatest  service  at  the  lowest 
cost  can  be  given  by  continuing  these 
offices  in  the  city  nearest  the  center  of 
population.  According  to  1967  census  es- 
timates, 11  million  people  reside  in  Mis- 


souri and  the  three  States  adjacent  to 
Missouri  in  the  proposed  11-State  re- 
gion, whereas  6  million  people  reside  in 
the  other  seven  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  relo- 
cation of  the  regional  offices  to  a  point 
more  distant  from  the  major  concentra- 
tion of  population  is  going  to  aid  the 
quality  and  promptness  of  service 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the.-^e 
three  regional  offices  where  they  are  and 
put  the  propo.sed  subresional  offices  at 
the  point  of  lower  population  density. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  city 
mayors  have  been  a.sking  for  thi.s  reloca- 
tion. This  would  not  appear  to  hold  tnip 
in  our  region,  as  I  have  received  wire; 
from  the  mayors  of  the  two  largest  met- 
ropolitan areas,  from  affected  Federal 
employees,  and  from  business  group.s 
served  through  the.se  rfflces.  They  arc 
uniform  m  expressing  their  oppo.sition  to 
removal  of  the  regional  offices  from 
Kan.sas  City  and  llieir  belief  that  such 
a  move  would,  in  fact,  impair  the  serv- 
ices that  can  be  rendered  our  region. 

The  largest  metropolitan  area  to  bo 
.-served  in  thi.s  region  is  al.so  di.sturbrri 
about  this  ijo.ssiblc  move  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  iirinted  at  thi.^^ 
point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  received 
this  morning  from  Mayor  A.  J.  Cervantes 
of  St  Louis,  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sr   l.ofis.  Mo.. 

March  26.  1969. 
Hon  Stt-art  Symington. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa'ihington.  D  C. 

Urgently  request  you  to  a.sslst  In  delayinc 
any  decision  regarding  the  moving  from 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  to  Denver  of  the  re- 
elonal  offices  of  the  Dtpartnieiu  of  Labor, 
HEW  and  OEO.  Kansas  City  business  and 
civic  leaders  are  preparing  economic  and  pro- 
fessional facts  and  figures  concerning  this 
matter.  The  move  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
St.  Louis  programs. 

Alfonso  J    Cervantes. 

.Vavor.  Cltv  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  i)rinted 
in  the  Record  a  telegram  from  Efton  A. 
Stanfield.  manaeer  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  A.ssoc!ation  of  Kansas 
City,  expressing  the  views  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo  . 

March  27.  1969. 
Hon.  Sttjart  Symington,  _ 

V  S    ScTiator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Re  proposed  relocation  of  regional  offices 
of  U  S  Department  of  Labor.  HEW  and  OEO 
from  Kansas  City,  Missouri  to  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Urgently  request  that  you  oppose  the 
pro[X3sed  relocation  of  regional  offices,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  HEW,  and  OEO.  from 
Kansas  City.  Cost  of  such  reUx-atlon  would. 
In  oplulon  of  membership  of  this  large  trade 
a.ssoclatlon.  result  In  exorbitant  expendi- 
tures In  these  austere  times  Furthermore, 
due  to  nud  America  location  of  Kansas  City, 
relocation  would,  obviously,  re.sult  in  added 
travel  and  per  diem  expenditures  above  and 
beyond  that  now  In  force.  Relocation  ex- 
penses of  families,  per  diem  and  travel  wise. 
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shall,  obviously,  result  In  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures of  tax  payers  money.  Finally,  such 
relocation  shall  drastically  affect  the  eco- 
nomic \^•elfare  of  the  greater  Kansas  City 
.vrea.  Due  to  untlmeUness  of  this  announce- 
ment, together  with  reported  imminent  decl- 
.-..on  of  the  President.  \our  opposition  to  this 
relocation  eitort  Is  urgently  requested. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Efton  A    Stanfield, 
Manager.  National  Electrical 

Contractors  Association. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi'.  President,  be- 
Mie  Congress  i.s  asked  to  appropriate 
:unds  to  pay  tor  this  relocation,  it  is  to 
ue  hoped  we  will  be  given  the  facts  and 
ii::ures  upon  which  this  recommendation 
1.S  ba.sed,  and  working  with  the  State  and 
local  officials  to  be  served,  we  will  also 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
Uicis  as  to  why  we  believe  these  agencies 
::ave  best  been  able  to  serve  the  people 
by  the  maintenance  of  their  regional 
offices  in  Kansas  City. 


.\MERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 
AWARD  TO  LEO  WEISFIELD, 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
,  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Washington  received  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  Award  at  the  Jewelry 
Industry  Dinner  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  Appeal  for  Human  Relations 
.  t  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New  York  City. 

This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Leo  Weisfield,  a 
prominent  businessman  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  have  lust  received  a  transcript  of  that 
meeting  which  was  highlighted  oy  an 
excellent  address  by  Mr.  Hyman  Book- 
binder, former  Assistant  Director  of  the 
office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

A  wire  that  I  sent  to  Dinner  Chairman 
M  Fred  Cartoun  was  read.  It  said: 

It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  the  Jewelry  In- 
dustry Human  Relations  Award  sponsored 
iiv  the  American  Jewish  Committee  Appeal 
KT  Human  Relations  should  be  given  to 
:  eo  Weisfield.  It  has  been  my  honor  to  have 
•lown  and  worked  with  Leo  Weisfield  over 
.1  period  of  30  years.  He  is  not  only  a  dls- 
•ineulshed  Northwest  businessman,  honored 
:id  respected  by  our  people,  but  he  has  been 
)le  to  find  the  time  to  give  of  himself  In 
i  I'half  of  those  causes  that  have  been  for 
10  betterment  of  mankind.  He  is  a  kind  and 
■'■utlemanly  man,  who  has  never  hesitated 

came  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
;  reused  He  has  been  a  firm  defender  of 
vll  liberties  and  civil  rights.  He  has  never 
.  '-Itated  to  speak  out.  no  matter  how  un- 
•  'pular  the  cause  As  he  Is  a  man  of  integrity. 
lb  iutiuence  for  pood  has  made  our  own  area 
a  much  better  place  in  which  to  live.  I  am 
l^onored  to  salute  my  long-time  good  personal 
friend  Leo  Weisfield,  and  extend  to  him  my 
wannest  congratulations  on  this  occasion. 

Among  those  gathering  for  this  out- 

anding    event    were    Walter    Karlan, 

Tobias  Stern.  Irving  Abel,  Simon  C.  Ger- 

hoy.  Milton  Weill.  Norman  M.  Morris, 

.Arthur  B.  Sinkler,  Henry  Peterson.  Julian 

:  .i/rus,  Ben  Natchez  and  Henry  M.  Mar- 

)lis.   Mr.   Ben  Lazrus.  in  making  the 

:esentation  to  Mr.  Weisfield  said: 

Leo  has  done  much  to  Improve  the  lives 
'n  others.  He  is  a  busy  man.  Leo  Is  chairman 
'if  the  Weisfield  chain  of  some  43  stores,  yet 
i.es  devoted  to  many  civic  and  philanthropic 
endeavors.  The  list  is  too  long  to  remember, 
^o   let   me    read    a    few    of   his   community 

hlevements.  He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Wash- 
::igton  State  Committee  for  the  Handicapped. 


President  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  lor 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Region:  a  Board  mem- 
ber and  former  President  of  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration In  Seattle;  Treasurer  of  Greater  Seat- 
tle, Inc.;  and  a  former  regent  of  Washington 
State  University.  He  holds  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund's  John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Award. 

Leo  Weisfield's  career  has  been  a  con- 
tributing one,  and  we  of  the  Northwest 
who  know  him  best,  are  especially 
pleased  on  his  receiving  this  high  award 
which  had  most  recently  been  given  to 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Weisfield's  ac- 
ceptance remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Leo  Weisfifld  o.v  Receiving 

Human    Relations     .\w\Ra    or    American 

Jewish  Committee.  October  9.  1908 

Thank  you  very  much  I  was  first  advised 
that  this  was  merely  a  group  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  I  did  not  know  until  1 
arrived  In  New  York  that  I  was  being  hon- 
ored. I  accept  it  In  this  manner  more  gra- 
ciously and  with  more  enthusiasm  and  with 
more  love,  because  it's  from  my  l-Uvw 
Jewelers. 

Now.  I  know  from  experience  that  one  who 
receives  an  award  should  stand  up  and  be 
trembling  and  nervous  and  accept  every 
statement  made  about  him  as  being  f.iciual 
and  thanking  the  person  and  telling  him  how 
humble  he  is  and  how  much  he  apprecntes 
all  tliese  comments  that  were  made  about 
him. 

I  asked  for  the  privilege  o!  making  a  lew 
comments  when  I  found  out  that  tills  was 
really  a  group  of  friends.  I  haven't  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  all  of  you  but  I  know 
most  of  you.  I  never  leave  a  meeting  or  accept 
an  award  without  trying  to  leave  on  > 
tliought.  By  the  way,  before  I  pet  started.  I 
cried  a  little  bit  this  evening  because,  with- 
out my  knowing  it.  my  daughter  and  my 
grandson — and  we  are  that  type  of  a  lamiiy  — 
flew  in  without  telling  me.  \Vhen  I  saw  them 
coming  here  to  be  part  of  this  meeting  and 
sharing  with  me  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
this  award,  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  Then  my 
nephew,  whom  I  love  so  much  and  1-  part 
of  our  business  and  who  is  the  local  chair- 
man of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  m 
Seattle,  surprised  nie  as  well,  and  so  that 
added  more  to  tlie  historical  event  cf  th^s 
particular  evening.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
really  feel  honored  and  flattered  t.iat  the 
Jewelry  Division  selected  mc  to  receive  thi.-. 
honor.  And  I  clo  accept  it  in  the  ."spirit  m 
which  it  was  presented.  I  accept  it  in  this 
spirit.  I  want  to  tell  the  Committee  that  I 
have  never  accepted  an  award  in  my  life  1  r 
what  I  did  in  the  past.  It  la  true  that  one 
likes  to  be  respected  for  what  he  did  in  t!ie 
past,  and  in  accepting  an  award,  as  I  do,  I 
accept  it  for  what  I  siiall  do  in  the  future 
for  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  not  for 
the  past.  That  has  been  my  life  and  that  will 
always  be  my  life.  I  shall  merit  this  award 
when  I  prove  that  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  couldn't  help  looking  over  the  Commit- 
tee's activities  of  the  years  1967  and  1968.  I 
don't  know  who  drew  up  the  AJC  pamplilet: 
it's  marvelous;  it's  wonderful;  and  although 
I  haven't  been  too  active  in  this  particular 
organization,  I  have  been  a  dedicated  Jew 
since  the  day  I  could  say,  "Mother"  and 
■Father."  I  was  brought  up  that  way.  and  I 
shall  always  be. 

This  Is  the  thought  that  I  want  to  leave 
with  each  and  every  one  of  you  and  for  how 
long  you  will  carry  It  in  your  mind.  I  don't 
know.  I  am  not  only  speaking  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  Jewish  organization,  but  I  am  also 
speaking  in  the  broad  terms  of  all  religions.  I 


was  looking  very  carefully  to  the  future  Who 
would  carry  on  the  work  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee?  At  a  glance,  I  can  tee 
there  are  s^.me  young  men  in  tins  audience;  I. 
loo.  am  a  young  m.aii  of  76:  and  I  .■shall  remain 
young  a.s  God  gives  me  life.  I  am  c'.iallene- 
ing  the  American  Jewish  Committee  to  accept 
US  a  responsibility  the  carrying  on  of  their 
work  to  the  youth— the  Jewish  youth.  By 
Jewish  youth.  I  mean  Jews  mostly  in  the  re- 
ligious son.se.  This  can  apply  to  any  ri'ligion, 
because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  most  of  the 
problems  today  nuist  be  decided  by  future 
L'enerations:  and  even  you,  .-rir.  as  a  public 
rflailon.s  man,  know  that. 

We  have  many  problems,  and  we  are  going 
to  solve  them.  The  majority  of  the  young 
men  are  good  Americans  and  will  be  a.s  good 
as  anyone  in  this  audience.  But  tiiere  are 
jiroblems  that  must  be  tolved.  and  we  as 
Jews  have  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
in  relation  to  that  particular  piiate  ('f  life 
We  are  not  teaching  our  youth,  tiie  Jewish 
youth,  the  proper  respect  for  their  reUglon 
and  love,  as  som.e  of  us  were  taught.  I  can 
dare  to  say  to  tlie  world,  as  well  as  to  you. 
that  the  foundation  of  religion  was  created 
by  the  Jews,  and  I  can  dare  to  sav  to  yoti 
that  one  of  th.e  most  important  gifts  to  the 
world  was  rcUgicn, 

I  c.in  make  a  personal  confession:  recently 
my  wife  was  ill  for  a  few  months,  and  I 
prayed  every  moment  of  my  life  at  tliat  time 
lor  her  recovery.  God  answered  my  prayer, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
That's  the  reason  I  chose  that  particular 
thought  to  leave  with,  you  tills  evening.  Ye?. 
It's  true  that  everyone  slttlnc  at  this  front 
t.ible  and  most  of  those  sittms  around  lis- 
tening to  us  are  gixxi  Jews  and  dedicated 
Jew's;  but  I  dare  to  stand  before  v'>u  this 
evening  and  say  to  you.  you  are  neglecting 
one  of  your  most  Important  respoutlbilitief . 
I  know  u  from  experience  and  bv  cverv-day 
action,  Vou  are  not  Inculcating  in  th.e  lives 
of  your  children  what  you  were  taucht  ii^.  re- 
spect to  what  Judaism  really  means  What  Is 
the  good  if  every  part  of  this  p.irticular  pro- 
gram of  1967  and  1968  was  developed?  What 
is  the  good  of  It  all  if  it  cannot  be  carried 
from  generation  to  generation?  I  defy  anyone 
to  tell  me  what  good  it  is  if  It  will  die  with 
the  Jewish  religion.  I  dare  to  say  "die. '  and 
I  have  talked  with  many  a  rabbi  on  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

I  I'.m  not  going  to  abuse  the  program  by 
taking  more  time  than  I  said  I  would,  but 
tills  1=  tiie  thoueht  I  want  to  leave  with  vou 
ti>niBht.  When  vou  tliink  of  raiti-Semitism, 
when  you  think  o:  the  help  y,iu  arc  giving 
the  .American  Jewish  Committee,  don't  think 
of  it  as  a  personal  matter  a.=  it  relates  to  you 
or  your  wife  or,  casually,  to  vour  children. 
Think  of  it  for  tiie  future  generations  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  you  will  get  a  different 
concept  and  accept  that  responsibility  in  a 
different  matter. 

In  conclusion,  with  all  mv  heart.  I  accept 
this  award  and  appreciate  the  thought  be- 
hind it.  With  uli  my  heart.  I  consider  this 
as  one  of  the  great  evenings  of  my  life,  be- 
cause I  have  not  only  my  friends,  not  only 
the  members — a  pood  many  members  and 
leaders  of  the  jewelry  Industry,  t'l  which  I 
have  dedicated  my  most  precious  piissession. 
my  life — sitting  aroimd  those  t. roles  and 
sharing  with  me  this  pleasure  and  this  hour, 
and  my  family.  I  pledge  you.  tliro'Jgh  my 
family  and  myself,  my  dedication  and  my 
Willingness  to  accept  any  resfxmsibility  that 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  give?  to  me 
or  asks  me  to  do.  I  want  to  thank  e.ich  one 
of  you  for  coming  here  this  e'.ening.  I  more 
than  thank  you.  because  I  know  you  .=o  well, 
for  sliaring  with  me  this  honor 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,   with 
the  coming  of  spring,  millions  of  par- 
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t-nts  will  turn  their  thoughts  toward  flnd- 
IriK  a  suitable  summer  camp  for  their 
children  They  will  talk  to  neighbors. 
Fancy  brochures  will  come  In  the  mall. 
Perhaps,  on  rare  occasions,  they  will  And 
it  possible  to  actually  travel  to  a  camp- 
site But  in  the  end,  it  is  likely  that  a  son 
or  daughter  will  be  sent  off  to  a  camp 
when  in  fact  very  little  is  known  about 
the  place.  Us  personnel  or  Its  safety  rec- 
ord. 

The  jeal  tragedy  is  chat  far  too  many 
camps  in  America  are  not  very  iafe  or 
healthy  places  for  children  Less  than 
half  the  States  iiave  comprehensive 
safety  regulations  to  govern  the  i.-stab- 
llshmtnt  and  operation  of  camps  Many 
fail  to  .set  standards  for  the  tyix>  and 
ability  of  the  .-.latl  who  will  act  as  'sum- 
mer parents  '  tor  periods  rangmg  from  I 
wet'k  to  i:  months. 

Mr  President.  I  recently  reintroduced 
a  Oill  S  809 >.  to  establish  Federal  min- 
imum .safety  standards  for  camps.  Under 
nils  bill,  all  the  States  would  be  encour- 
aged to  set  up  programs  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  .standards  It  is  a  rca- 
Minable  and  commonsense  way  of  pro- 
viding a  --aler  environment  for  our  chil- 
dren. It  will  allow  parents  to  ask  one 
simple  question  of  camps;  "Do  you  meet 
Federal  .-.tandards'" 

On  March  24.  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  supporting;  the 
proposed  le.;ls!ation.  In  the  spring  Issue 
of  Family  Safety,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  an  article  on 
the  -subu'Ct  of  camp  safety,  written  by 
Harris  Edward  Dark,  also  discusses  this 
problem 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial and  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24.   1969) 

V.MTTNO     FOR     DISASTER 

If  -wenty  or  thirty  children  were  to  die  at 
.i  summer  camp,  the  public  outcry  would 
probably  force  Congress  to  .approve  a  bill  es- 
tablishing minimum  Federal  standards  for 
camps  Senator  RlblcofT  of  Connecticut  be- 
lieves thai  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
wait  lor  a  disaster  to  occur  before  Congress 
t.iives  nction  We  agree. 

Between  seven  .ind  eleht  million  children 
go  to  camp  in  the  summer  The  exact  num- 
ber is  not  known  and  neither  Is  the  number 
of  camps  m  existence  Wh:\t  U  '<nown  t?  fh.it 
ccimpmg  Is  a  booming  business,  and  that 
most  camps  operate  totallv  without  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Nearly  halt  of  the  states 
have  no  regulations  governing  camps  at  all, 
and  most  of  the  rest  have  no  tnunlng  re- 
quirements nf  counselors,  no  regulations 
about  the  condition  of  buses  and  trucks  used 
to  -ransport  children  or  the  qualifications  of 
the  drivers  .tnd  no  annual  camp  inspection. 

Information  about  Injuries  and  deaths  .it 
camps  is  hard  to  come  by.  .Xstonlshlngly,  the 
mlv  survey  of  camp  safety  was  made  back 
in  1929  That  study  concluded  that  two- 
thirds  iif  all  accidents  at  camp  could  have 
been  prevented  by  better  supervision  or 
higher  standards  of  camp  maintenance.  Even 
the  most  conscientious  parents  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  that  a  camp's  bridle  path 
follows  a  hazardous  route  or  that  all  of  the 
water  sports  counselors  are  not  fully  'rained 
In  Ilfe-sa\ing  techniques  or  that  any  one  of 
a  hundred  other  conditions  at  camp  may  la 
.some  way  be  deficient. 

Tt\t  RlblcofT  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 


establish  minimum  standards  and  would  re- 
imburse each  state  that  udupted  those  stand- 
.irds  !ur  '.Qe-half  of  the  udmliil.stratlve  costs. 
A  dozen  co-spmisiTs  in.ini  Ixjth  parties  have 
Joined  in  support  of  the  bill.  Senator  Ralph 
■Yarborough  of  Texas,  the  new  chairman  of 
Senate  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
ought  to  begin  moving  this  bill  toward  final 
enactment  before  another  summer  camping 
season  begins. 

I  From   Family  Safety,  spring.    19691 

WuAT  Do  'Vof  Know  Asot'T  YoiR  Kid's 

Camp? 

(By  Hams  Edward  Dark) 

Tlie  accident  prevention  specialist  tor  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  service  was  m;iklng  a  spot 
check  of  children's  summer  camps  for  re- 
search purpobes  He  was  appalled  by  what  he 
lound  lit  one  ramp 

The  camp  s  director  ><ald  that  hazardous 
equipment  and  substances  were  carefully 
kept  in  his  living  quarters  under  lock  and 
key  .it  all  times  But  In  walking  across  the 
cluttered  yard  ro  the  director's  door,  the 
PHS  man  tripped  over  a  can  c>f  gasoline. 
Nearby  were  two  beat- up  power  mowers  and 
other  equipment.  Just  the  kinds  of  things 
that  curious  children  get  in  trouble  with 

This  wasn't  all  The  camp  director  spoke 
very  positively  about  how  a  camp's  statT 
>hould  continually  look  lor  hazards  , .round 
the  grounds  and  make  necessary  corrections 
immediately  Vet  the  inspector,  who  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  sarcasm,  wrote  in 
ills  repoit.  'I  know  he  teels  deeply  about 
tins  because  the  broken  .>teps  going  down  to 
the  bathing  area  are  ttotug  to  get  fixed  one 
I'f  "hese  years   " 

In  the  same  \ein.  the  inspector  commented 
on  the  "very  unique  garbai^e  disposal  '  sys- 
tem at  the  camp:  "I  found  out.  much  to 
the  director  s  cmbarraisment.  that  when  the 
cooks  think  the  meat  is  spoiled,  they  throw 
It  out  the  window  for  the  stray  dogs  and 
other  anlmnls  .irovind  the  camp." 

But  perhaps  worst  of  m11  from  the  stand- 
jHint  of  danirer  was  this  camp's  poor  secu- 
rity system  The  director  told  the  inspector 
that  a  strict  policy  of  the  camp  made  It 
mandatory  for  each  counselor  to  know  where 
the  children  were  at  .ill  times.  At  the  swim- 
ming and  dock  .\rea  the  director  displayed  a 
board  on  wlvlch  the  children's  numbered 
badges  were  placed;  the  badges  indicated 
whether  the  children  were  in  a  canoe  or  row- 
boat  or  in  swimmlni?.  M  rhat  time,  the 
canoes  and  rowboats  were  in,  and  there  was 
.ipparently  no  one  In  swimming  Yet  the 
ij.idges  indicated  That  three  children  were  in 
.1  canoe.  The  lifeguard  remembered  seeing 
the  missing  children  bring  in  the  canoe  and 
walk  into  the  woods.  No  one  Feemed 
alarmed,  reported  the  Inspector,  since  'the 
children  always  show  up  at  mealtime." 

Children  don't  "always  show  up  at  meal- 
time" In  the  unfamiliar  sietting  of  a  siun- 
iner  caiup.  every  ihild  needs  .pecial  instruc- 
tion and  a  kind  of  super-supervision — com- 
pared to  what  lie  is  used  to  at  home — until 
he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
new  environment  Most  children  never  get 
enough  camping  experience  to  reach  that 
point.  So  they  will  always  need  alert  super- 
vision Without  It.  a  child  cm  get  lost,  suffer 
a  serious  Injury  or  even  be  killed  while  at 
camp 

Only  I  small  minority  of  states  have  reg- 
ulations specifically  pertaining  to  resident 
camping.  There  are  public-health  laws  that 
deal  with  sxiGh  things  as  water  sv>>^d1v  and 
sewage  disposal,  but  In  most  of  ou^ytates 
•here's  no  check,  for  example,  <>n  the^ge  or 
physical,  mental  or  moral  qualifications  of 
the  camp  director  or  any  of  the  counselors. 
Often,  the  only  person  who  has  i.ad  to 
qualify  for  hLs  or  her  Job  Is  the  lifeguard. 

Yet  simple  Incompetence  Is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  There's  ample  evidence  that 
many  camp  counselors  can  be  woefully  lll- 


'■qulpped    to    take    on    ihe    responsibility   if 
^afe-guardlng  the  activities  of  young  loik. 

rho  luiicy  brochures  published  m  sales 
promotion  pieces  by  many  camps  don't  .a- 
.vays  tell  the  whole  story.  As  .in  ls<jlated  case 
in  point,  a  ciLmp  that  published  a  folder  ex- 
rolling  Its  excellent  safety  record  cuiitimi-.:! 
to  mall  them,  even  though  a  se;ison  with 
several  accidents  made  the  claim  untruthful. 

A  parent  may  use  the  brochures  as  a  gen- 
eral guide,  but  there's  no  reason  to  accept 
them  .vs  i,'o6.pel.  The  only  really  good  w.iy 
to  Judge  a  ciimp  is  to  go  there  yourself — 
fore-armed  with  the  rl?ht  questions  to  ask. 

About  6  million  Anierlcin  children  ^o  ■  j 
camp  each  year — thats  .ibout  1  In  7  of  t  ,e 
6-to- 16-year  age  group  There  are  no  n... 
tlonal  iigures  on  how  many  campers  .lui 
counselors  are  Injured  each  year  but  i.e 
number  would  be  in  the  thousands  If  all  i;i- 
Jurles  were  reported 

Certain  patterns  do  show  up  In  surveys 
made  of  camping  accldenus.  Contlnenuil  N.i- 
tlonal  American  (iroup  s  commercial  speci  1 
risks  division,  the  Insurer  ihat  handles  :.€ 
nation's  l.irgest  load  of  camping  children, 
found  that  the  11-year-i'ld  age  t'roup — bof.i 
boys  and  girls — is  the  most  accident -plague- 
But  the  Insurance  companv  savs  that  boys 
have  far  more  accidents  th  m  plrls  do.  Pro- 
fessor .Arthur  E  Gjertsen.  a  member  of  tiie 
I  acuity  at  the  State  Universitv  o(  New  Vi  rr;, 
conducted  a  study  of  accidents  t.hat  oc- 
curred In  69  camps  In  a  mldwestern  state. 
His  survey  ^.howed  that  of  all  caniplni;  ,  - 
cldents,  41  per  cent  occurred  c'urlng  super- 
vised periods  of  the  day.  Including  water- 
front .ind  i;;uiie  times  Colll.slnn.«i  ■!  the  pco- 
ple-io-{>eople  type  were  hltrh  on  the  list  if 
injury  causes  Older  >  hlldren.  aees  10  to  14, 
;ire  more  Ukelv  to  be  involved,  and  their  ac- 
cidents tend  to  be  more  .■^erlous.  probably  be- 
cause of  their  trreater  physical  venturesonu- 
ness. 

Far  and  away  the  greatest  cause  of  deaia 
at  camp  is  drowning,  in  spite  of  the  fact  th.  t 
the  waterfront  of  the  averaae  camp  is  r-e 
best  supervised  area  This  points  up  the  ri.'^ks 
in  swimming,  boating  and  canoeing  th;.t 
every  parent  should  keep  In  mind  when 
checking  on  a  prospective  camp  for  a  child 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  .Mitch  Kr.r- 
m.in.  a  furniture  dealer  of  Westport,  Ct n- 
nccticut,  whose  13-\  ear-old  son.  Davii. 
drowned  In  what  the  father  considers  a  senrc- 
less  ramplng-trip  accident  about  four  ye  rs 
ago  The  Kurmans  had  picked  the  camp  l:i 
upstate  New  York  because  it  ottered  '■an  e 
trips  into  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  On- 
tario. Kurmaii  .-.ays  the  l.imilv  riniply  ..s- 
sumcd  'he  camp  and  Its  side  trips  were  safe. 

But  after  checking  into  the  death  of  >  Is 
son,  spilled  from  .i  canoe  on  the  west  braii"!! 
I'f  the  Penobscot  Rl.er  in  Maine,  Kurmn 
reali2ed  his  asoumption  was  traglcallv  v,ro'  : 
He  learned  irum  other  campers  on  the  "-ip 
and  from  Ontario  and  .Maine  police  that  •  -.e 
voung  counselor  Kuidinp  the  bovs  had  prf-:- 
ouslv  hiid  a  narrow  escape  on  a  river  he  I  U 
been  warned  against,  and  thut  a  forcsi 
ranger  had  specifically  warned  tne  same 
'■oun.selor  not  to  try  the  river  where  D:r  id 
was  lost  (described  as  wilder  than  •  :ie 
Niagara  Gorge" ) .  Yet  the  counselor  :  fl 
rashly  led  his  boys  into  danger  m  canoes  t  i.n 
lacked  last-water  safety  equipment — .ife 
preservers,  ropes  or  snubbing  poles. 

■  If  David  hadn't  been  able  to  swim,  it  '.e 
bad  wandered  oil  by  himself,  if  lie  liad  bf.'n 
ill.  It  Would  have  been  one  thing.  But  tals 
WHS  too  raw  to  let  i  camps  i   get  away  wl'M  ' 

■transformed  by  tragedy  into  a  crusader. 
Kurman  carried  his  case  to  Waslilngton  :nd 
then  virtually  all  over  the  country  at  !::s 
own  expense.  His  dead  son.  a  Connectli  it 
resident,  h.td  been  sent  to  camp  in  New 
York  and  had  sutlered  his  fatal  accident  m 
Maine.  So  Kurman  went  to  Washington  i.r-t 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  national  lecl-ii- 
tion  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  esilnia'>  J 
10.000  summer  camps  from  coast  to  coast.  -At 
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Wa.-^hlngton.   lie   was   told   that   camp   safety 
Is  II  state  matter 

At  the  New  York  attorney  general's  office, 
it  was  explained  to  Kurman  that  the  states 
camp  safety  is  governed  by  the  sanitation 
code— lu  Kurmans  words,  "safe  food  and 
Site  water."  Iliere  are  no  regulations  lor 
hcreening  camp  personnel  in  most  states, 
Kurman  lound 

Also.   Kurman    found    that   camjw   do   not 

have  to  record  publicly  any  accidents  or  In- 

jaric6  except  laUU  ones.  Thus,  as  he  puts  It, 

A  kid  breaks  his  arms,  gets  first  aid,  is  sent 

home  ,ind  only  the  camp  and  parents  know 

r  ■  This  accounts  In  large  part  for  the  dearth 

I  canip-accideni  information. 

With   so   Utile   regiilation    and   Inspection, 

what  assurance  does  u  parent   have   for  the 

reasonable  safety  of  his  children?  This — and 

uiore  specific  questions — have  been  pondered 

bv  the  American  Camping  Association  for  a 

lung  tune 

The  ACA  has  developed  a  set  of  specifica- 
tions over  the  years  that  must  be  met  and 
.idhered  to  by  its  3,000  member  camps. 
roughly  one  to  every  three  or  four  camps  In 
the  nation.  A  camp  requesting  membership 
IS  iirst  visited  by  a  pair  of  Inspector-advisors 
who  spend  a  couple  of  days,  sometimes 
longer,  looking  over  the  facilities  and  ob- 
serving how  activities  are  managed. 

Seldom  does  a  camp  come  up  with  a  per- 
Ject  record.  The  ACA  has  no  police  power; 
the  consultants  who  visit  the  camp  make 
recommendations  for  Improvement,  and  In 
most  cases  the  camp  management  Is  anxious 
to  comply  In  the  rare  case  of  a  flagrant  de- 
lect and  a  retuE.i!  c  f  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  management,  the  camp  can  only  be 
denied  ACA  membership. 

Of  the  10.000  to  11,000  youth  camps  across 
the  nation,  less  than  one-third  are  ac- 
credited by  the  ACA.  And  14  to  17  percent  of 
•he  camps  that  apply  for  accreditation  do 
not  meet  the  .ACA  standards  the  first  time 
around.  Some  camps,  of  course,  could  meet 
the  standards  but  do  not  choose  to  apply  for 
ACA  accreditation  :ind  membership.  Orga- 
'.iizations  such  as  the  YMCA  and  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  their  own  standards,  though 
many  such  ca.mps  are  also  ACA  members. 
The  ACA  has  the  only  set  of  standards  that 
caU  lor  on-'^.c-^pct  inspect  icn.  There  Is  no 
way  to  determine  how  many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  non-ACA-member  camps  could 
meet  ACA  standards 

Well  aware  of  this.  Kurman  v.-rote  to  Con- 
necticut Senator  Abraham  Rlbicof!".  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  grandfather:  '  Would  you.  v.ith 
ill  your  power  and  resources  as  a  senator, 
nave  any  bettor  way  of  determining  a  camp's 
safety  than  I  have?" 

That  letter  started  the  IcRislative  ball  roll- 
ing, but  both  Senate  and  House  bills  died  in 
committee  last  year.  The  type  of  bill  that's 
most  likely  to  become  federal  law  is  one 
which  defines  the  safety  standards  and  en- 
courages the  50  state  governments  to  enforce 
them.  There  may  be  a  provision  allowing 
complying  camps  to  advertise  that  they  meet 
federal  and  state  standards. 

This  type  of  federal-state  cooperation  takes 
time — years.  In  the  meantime,  late  figures 
-how  that  only  17  states  require  that  a  camp 
"perator  be  licensed;  only  26  states  have  gen- 
eral regulatory  guidelines  of  any  sort;  only 
lour  states  prescribe  age  reqturements  for 
counselors. 

If  you  have  a  child  to  send  to  camp  this 
summer,  how  can  you  possibly  select  a  camp 
that  will  be  relatively  safe? 

First,  an  important  "don't"  -don't  attempt 
to  Judge  any  camp  merely  by  its  literature. 
You  must  visit  the  camp  and  make  up  your 
mind  from  personal  observation,  or  rely  on 
the  recommendation  of  someone  in  whom 
vou  have  Implicit  confidence.  This  pertains  to 
day  camps  as  well  as  resident  camps,  and  it  Is 
as  important  for  sports,  music,  religious  and 
other  specialized  camps  as  for  general  camps. 


But  merely  Inspecting  a  camp  will  have 
limited  value  unless  you  know  what  lo  look 
for.  Use  the  following  guidelines,  extracted 
from  detailed  Information  irom  various 
camping  authorities: 

PERSONNEL 

Is  the  camp  director  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  with  camping  education  or  training 
within  the  past  three  years  and  at  least  10 
weeks  of  active  experience  m  adminisirailon 
or  supervision  of  an  org.inized  camp? 

Does  the  camp  have  a  carelully  written  Job 
description  for  each  position,  to  be  used  m 
selecting  the  staff? 

Are  the  minimum  age  levels  for  counselors 
maintained,  according  to  type  of  cimp;  day 
camp,  18;  family  and  resident  camp.  19;  travel 
camp,  21.  Do  the  travel  counselors  have  the 
extra  qualifications  in  mie  and  experience 
prescribed  by  the  ACA? 

Does  the  counselor  camper  ratio  meet 
recommendations?  In  a  resident  camp  this 
should  be  one  counselor  to  eitrht  campers 
who  are  8  years  old  and  over,  and  one  to  six 
campers  under  8. 

SITE,    FACILITIES    AliV    EQUIPMENT 

Is  the  wateriront  area  shelving  saie.  ade- 
quately roped  and  Iree  from  treacherous 
currents  and  underwater  hazards? 

Are  foot  trails  kept  separate  irom  vehica- 
lar  roads  to  the  greatest  possible  extent? 

Are  there  unusual  natural  hazards  i  cliffs. 
swamps )  that  require  special  protective 
measures? 

Are  all  sleeping  accommodations  on  the 
ground  level  or.  alternatively,  are  fire  escapes 
and  protective  devices  provided  on  all  other 
floors? 

HEALTH 

Is  a  physical  examination  by  a  physician 
and  a  medical  history  required  for  all  people 
at  the  camp  within  three  months  before 
camp  starts?  Is  a  physical  checkup  also  given 
to  each  person,  either  immediately  before 
departure  to  camp  or  upon  arrival,  by  a 
doctor  or  registered  nurse?  Does  the  camp 
require  all  Innoculations  stipulated  by  public 
health  authorities?  Is  a  daily  record  of  all 
first  aid  and  other  medical  treatment  kept 
by  the  doctor,  nurse  or  director? 

If  a  family  or  resident  camp,  if  there  a 
doctor  or  registered  r.urse  la  residence  at 
all  times?  If  a  day  camp.  Is  a  doctor  or  regis- 
tered ntrrse  on  call  at  all  times,  and  Is  there 
a  person  on  the  camp  site  who  holds  a  cur- 
rent ARC  certificate  in  advanced  f.rst  aid? 

Are  all  statt  members  drilled  on  standard 
procedures  to  follow  i:i  event  oi  liealth  emer- 
gencies? 

Is  a   night   jritrol  operated   after  hours? 

OENER.VL    .-^.VEETY 

Is  the  wateriront  iirograin  .'it  all  times 
under  the  direcuon  oi  an  experienced  person 
over  21  who  holds  a  current  American  Red 
Cro.ss  water  safety  instrticiors  certificate?  In 
addition  to  the  waterfront  airecior.  is  there 
on  duty  a  7m7inninn  r.itio  c.l  one  i-cmor  life- 
saver  for  every  25  persons  m  the  water?  Do 
all  waterfront  practices  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding watercraft.  comply  with  American 
Red  Cross  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  standards 
or  equivalent?  For  example,  can  all  water- 
craft  be  locked  up  when  not  in  use.  and  are 
they  always  Icicked  at  night?  Is  the  swim- 
ming pool  fenced? 

Does  the  rlfiery  prcjgram  comply  with  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  standards?  .'\re  the 
archery  and  riding  programs  planned  .md 
conducted  In  a  manner  to  ensure  the  saiety 
of  all  participants? 

Are  tools,  including  power  tools.  ;\s  well  as 
their  safety  devices  such  as  guards,  used 
and  maintained  In  good  repair,  and  are  they 
operat«d  only  under  qualified  supervision? 
Are  gasoline,  kerosene,  explosives  and  inflam- 
mables stored  away  from  inhabited  buildings 
and  kept  away  from  children,  under  lock  and 
kev? 


Is  flrefightine  equipment  adequate.  ..re  ail 
s'..all  members  knowledgeable  ;ind  practiced 
in  its  use  and  have  arrangements  been  made 
with  the  nearest  local  fire  department  or 
with  hre  wardens  or  loresi  rangers  lor  special 
help  if  needed?  Are  disaster  procedures 
planned  and  regularly  jiraciiced  in  i:,e  lurin 
of  drills? 

SANITATION 

Does  the  camp  comply  with  all  apjjllcable 
sanitation  laws?  Has  n  been  recently  verified 
that  the  water  supply  is  approved  as  sale? 
Is  the  milk  pasteurized  or  certified  .'  Is  storage 
lor  milk  and  perishable  fijods  adequate  i-.nd 
s.jfe.'  Do  dishwashinc  [>rocedures  and  cire  of 
equipment  comply  v.ith  all  applicable  laws? 
.^re  Waste  disjxisal  and  toilet  l.iclUties  ade- 
qu;ite  and  In  compliance  with  all  applicable 
laws' 

TRANSPORTATION 

Is  all  equipment  maintained  in  to)i  condi- 
tion? Is  there  a  jirogram  of  safety  education 
for  all  camp  jiersonncl  that  is  properly  ad- 
Justed  to  the  transportation  practices  of  the 
camp?  Are  all  persons  who  operate  vehicles 
qu.ililied  under  law  to  do  so?  Are  all  trans- 
portation units  covered  bv  adequate  liability 
insurance?  Do  units  provide  safe  seatuiE:  for 
all  jjasEcncers?  Do  chartered  transportation 
units  meet  ACA.  transjxirtatlon  standards? 

Concern  shown  by  you  and  (/iher  parents 
will  alert  camp  directors  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
])ublic  is  Interested  in  first-class  standards. 
A  camp  that  Is  spendintr  time  and  money  to 
meet  top  standards  should  be  anxious  to 
answer  questions,  and  i^ersonnel  will  make 
.irrangements  to  show  you  around.  Evasive- 
ness may  be  a  sign  that  all  is  not  hieh- 
caliber. 


PROPOSED  .-UIENDMENT  TO  IRA- 
NIAN AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION FOR  CIVIL  USES  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.'-idcnt,  iis  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  un  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  .Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enenry,  I  v  i.-h 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  pursuant  to 
.section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .A.ct 
of  1954.  as  amtnded.  tiie  .Atomic  Encr~'y 
Commi.s.sion  on  .March  17.  1969.  >ub- 
initted  lo  the  Joint  Committee  propo-'rd 
umondmer.ts  to  the  .Aareement  lor  Co- 
ojDeration  between  the  GoNernnient  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Iran  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  cf  1954 
requires  that  such  in'oposed  i.mend- 
ments  he  before  the  Joint  Committt  e 
for  a  period  oi  30  days  v.nile  t:~ic  Cuiicress 
is  in  session  beiore  becoming  effective. 

The  main  puipo.se  of  the  proposed 
amondmcnts  is  to  extend  the  ;  enod  of 
the  existms:  A.?jreement  for  Cooperation 
due  to  expire  on  Apni  26.  1969.  for  an 
additional  10  years.  In  addition,  various 
in'ovisions  of  t"nc  A.areement  for  Co- 
operation are  beiiiK  updated  m  order  to 
reflect  ciianRcs  that  iiave  been  made  in 
the  Atomic  Ener-iy  .•\ct  i elating  to  pri- 
•^ate  ownership  of  nuclear  materials. 
Moreover,  the  in-ovisions  iM-ov'dinc  for 
the  transfer  cf  safeguards  respcn.sibili- 
ties  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  are  i>eing  updated  to  leflect  the 
fact  that  such  transfer  h.as  been  accom- 
pHshed  under  a  trilateral  safeguards 
agreement  signed  in  1964  and  that  tiiat 
agency  will  continue  to  upply  the  s.iie- 
-uards. 

In  keeping  witii  the  committee's  -en- 
eral   practice  of   including   .-uch  agree- 
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ments  m  the  Congressional  Record  fur 
the  information  of  interested  Members 
of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Kecord  tlie  text  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  civil- 
ian Agreement  for  Cooperation  with 
IirtM  tot<ether  with  supporting  corre- 
spondence 

There  being  no  objection  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
OR'<.  as  follows: 

t."  3  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  D  C  ,  yfarch  17.  1969 
Hon    Chet  Holifield, 

Oiairinan,  Joint  Coinmtttee  on  Atomic  En- 
rrgti  Cangress  of  the  United  State.t 
DE.^a  Mr  Holihelo  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  :he  Atomic  Energy  Act  ut  1954,  ds 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this  let- 
ter copies  of  the  following 

.1  a  proposed  imendment  to  the  "Agree- 
metu  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Qovern- 
meiit  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
thf  Government  of  Iran  Concerning  ClUl 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b  ,1  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
PreslrienT  recommending;  approval  of  the 
amendmmt;  and 

c  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission containing  hl.s  cletermlnHtlon  that 
Its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  itn  unreason.Hble  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  .ind  seourltv  and  approving  the 
amendment  and  authorizing  its  execution 
The  amendment  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Department  nf  State  and  the  Atomic 
Ep.ergv  C".nmlsslon  pursuant  'o  rhc  Atomic 
Energy  '.ct  of  1954.  sis  amended  It  will  re- 
vise ,ind  extend  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Iran  which  was  signed  on  March  5,  1957, 
as  amended  bv  the  a^eement  signed  on 
June  a.  1964 

The  two  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
amendment  are  the  extension  nf  the  term  of 
the  tigreement  and  changes  occasioned  by  the 
1964  private  ownership"  legislation  The 
present  agreement  Is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
April  2rt,  196')  It  will  be  extended  for  ten 
yectrs,  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  the  amend- 
ment Pursuant  to  .\rtlcle  IT  thereof,  au- 
thority will  be  incorporated  for  authorized 
persons  !n  either  the  United  States  or  Iran 
to  make  .urangements  directly  with  author- 
ized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial; such  transactions  would  also  be  per- 
mitted between  either  government  and  au- 
thorized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other 

The  purpose  of  the  remaining  articles  of 
the  amendment  is  to  update  the  aspects  of 
the  agreement,  as  discussed  below 

Article  I  modifies  the  fuel  article.  Article 
IV.  to  la.  permit  fueling  of  reactor  experi- 
ments in  addition  to  research  reactors;  ibi 
discontinue  the  obsolete  requirement  rh.it 
title  to  enriched  uranium,  purcl.ased  from 
the  Commission,  be  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment uf  Iran  until  such  time  as  private 
users  in  the  United  States  are  permitted  to 
acquire  title  to  such  material;  and  (ci  dis- 
continue the  present  options  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  U  S.-orlgln  leased  material,  follow- 
ing reprocessing,  and  to  purchase  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  in  U  S  -origin  ma- 
terial which  Iran  acquired  by  means  other 
than  lease  The  United  States,  however,  will 
have  the  right  to  approve  transfers  of  such 
produced  special  nuclear  material  from  Iran 
to  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  The 
formulation  governing  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, which  may  be  transferred  under  Article 
IV  of  the  current  agreement,  will  be  retained 
under  the  amended  article.  Also,  the  au- 
thority to  provide  this  material  enriched  to 
greater  than  20       in  the  Isotfjpe  U-235  will 


t>e  continued,  subject  to  a  nndlng  of  tech- 
nical or  economic  justification  for  such  en- 
richment 

.Article  III  brings  the  present  comprehen- 
sive safeguards  article.  Article  VIII.  Into  con- 
fornuty  with  the  similar  provision  In  current 
iigreements  and  lncorp«)ratcs  changes  in 
cross-references  necessitated  by  the  new  fuel 
article 

Article  IV  extends  Iran's  "peaceful  uses" 
guarantee  In  the  present  .Article  IX  to  cover 
special  nuclear  material  produced  througii 
the  use  of  material,  equipment  and  devices 
transferred   under   the  agreement 

Article  V  updates  the  article  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  safeguards  responsibilities  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(Article  IXiAi  I  to  reflect  that  such  a  trans- 
fer has  been  accomplished  under  p.  trilateral 
safeguards  agreement  signed  In  1964  and  to 
provide  for  the  continued  application  of  safe- 
guards by  the  Agencv 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  it  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  entry  into  force 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T  Seaborg, 

Chairman 


The  WiirrE  House, 

Washington.  March  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  T  Seaboro. 

Chairman.  US.  AtOTnic  Energy  Comm.i3Sion. 
Washington ,  D  C 

De.ab  Dr  Selabokg:  In  accordance  with 
Section  123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  >ubmltted  to  me  a  proposed 
.\mendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  the  Oovernment  of 
Iran  Cuncemlng  Civil  Uses  of  .atomic  En- 
ergy" and  ha.s  recommended  that  I  .ipprove 
the  proposed  -Amendment,  determine  that 
Its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  authorize  its 
execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  .\lomlc  Energy  .Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  up>on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  .Amendment,  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  .America. 

b  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  .America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  NrxoN. 

US   Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Washtrgton   D  C    February  20. 1969 
The  Prtsident 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr  President  Knowini;  of  your  deep 
interest  in  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  for 
your  consideration  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Iran  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  .Atomic  Energy  " 

In  submitting  to  you  for  the  first  time  an 
action  relating  to  our  program  of  Agreements 
for  CcKjperatlon.  I  should  like  to  note  that 
other  such  submissions  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  Section 
123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Some, 
lus  in  the  case  of  the  tvgreement  with  Iran, 
win    pertain   to   cooperation   in   the   research 


aspects  of  nuclear  energy:  others  will  include 
not  only  research  but  power  applications  us 
well  and  will  provide  for  the  .-.upply  of  ura- 
nium enriched  In  U  235  to  fuel  power  reactors 
over  periods  of  up  to  thirty  >ears  The  pur- 
{xjse  of  these  .agreements  will  be  to  extend 
and  develop,  on  a  peaceful  basis,  the  humani- 
tarian and  economic  benefits  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances  iti  nuclear  energy 
They  will  also  serve  to  lielp  kee[)  the  United 
States  In  the  forefront  ot  ipternallonai  de- 
velopment" of  both  an  economic  .ind  scien- 
tific nature  in  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  enerijy 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reconi- 
menns  that  you  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  ■  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  Stat»- 
of  America  and  the  Govermnent  of  Iran 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy" 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  ri.^k 
to  the  lomnion  defense  and  security,  and 
authorize  its  execution.  The  Department  ii 
State  supports  the  Commlssiou's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  liar  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Department  of  suite  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  tin- 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  :unended.  I: 
would  revise  and  extend  the  .Agreement  :  ! 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  f 
.America  and  Iran  which  was  signed  at  Wasi;- 
Ington  on  March  5.  1957.  as  amended  by  th.' 
agreement  signed  on  June  8,  1964 

The  present  agreement  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  April  26,  1969  .Accordingly,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  extend  the 
agreement;  an  .iddltlonal  period  of  ten  \ear~ 
would  be  established  pursuant  to  proposed 
Article  VI 

In  extending  the  agreement,  the  opportu- 
nity has  been  taken  to  bring  other  aspects  <  t 
the  agreement  ip  -o  dale  A.s  regularly  re- 
flected In  other  recent  .imendments  .mrl 
agreements,  changes  have  been  occasioned  bv 
the  1964  ■  private  ownership"  legislation.  Pur- 
suant to  proposed  Article  II.  therefore,  au- 
thorized persons  in  either  the  United  State- 
or  Iran  would  be  permitted  to  make  arrange- 
ments directly  with  authorized  persons  in  the 
other  country  to  transfer  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial; such  transactions  would  ,Uso  be  per- 
mitted between  either  government  and  au- 
thorized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  th'- 
other. 

The  other  articles  of  the  amendment  would 
update  the  aspects  of  the  current  agreemen' 
as  noted  below 

-Article  I  of  the  amendment  would  modl:v 
the  fuel  article.  Art:cle  IV  uf  the  agreemen- 
to  I  a)  permit  fueling  of  reactor  experiment 
In  addition  to  research  reactors:  ib)  discon- 
tinue the  obsolete  requirement  -hat  'itle  t 
enriched  uranium,  purchased  fr 'm  the  Com- 
mission, he  retained  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Iran  until  such  time  as  private  users  in  the 
United  States  arc  permitted  to  acquire  ml'- 
to  such  m.aterial;  and  (c)  discontinue  th. 
present  option  <jf  the  United  St.ites  to  retail: 
special  nuclear  material  prod'iced  in  US- 
orlgin  leased  material,  following  reprocess- 
ing, and  to  purchase  special  nu'-lear  material 
produced  in  US  -origin  material  which  Iran 
acquired  by  means  other  than  lease.  Tlie 
United  States,  however,  would  have  the  rlglv 
to  approve  transfers  of  such  produced  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  from  Iran  to  anv  otho: 
nation  or  group  of  nations  The  formulation 
governing  the  quantity  of  m.iterial.  which 
may  be  transferred  under  .Article  IV  of  th-' 
current  agreement,  vvould  be  reuuned  under 
the  amended  article  Also,  the  :iuthoritv  • 
provide  this  material  enriched  to  greater  thn: 
20^".  In  the  Isotope  U  -235  would  he  continued 
subject  to  a  finding  of  technical  or  economi  ■ 
Justification  for  .such  enrichment 

-Article  III  would  bring  the  pre.sent  com- 
prehensive safeguards  .irtlcle.  .Article  VIII 
into  conformity  with  the  similar  provision  In 
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current  agreements  and  incorporate  changes 
in  cross-references  necessitated  by  the  new 
fuel  article  -At  Iran's  request,  proposed  Ar- 
ticle III  would  also  amend  the  safeguards 
article  to  make  the  present  U.S.  right  to  con- 
sult with  Iran  on  health  and  safety  matters 
.i  mutual  right 

.Article  IV  would  expressly  extend  Iran's 
peaceful  uses  '  guarantee  In  the  present 
.Article  IX  to  cover  special  nuclear  material 
jroduced  through  the  use  of  material,  equip- 
ment .ind  devices  transferred  under  the 
..L-reement. 

.Article  V  would  update  the  article  pro- 
,  iding  for  the  transfer  of  safeguards  respon- 
.-iDllilies  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Anency  (-Article  IX(A»  |  to  reflect  that  such 
.1  transfer  has  been  accomplished  under  a 
trilateral  safeguards  .igreemeut  signed  in 
rJ64  and  to  provide  for  the  continued  appli- 
L  :tion  of  safeguards  by  the  Agency. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
.iiid  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
uill  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
t^;ates  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
I. an.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of  the 
•.omic  Energy  -Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
.niendment  will  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
e'^mmiitee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

.\.mendment  to  agreement  for  cooperation 

Between  the  Government  of  the  United 

-TATES  OF  America  and  the  Government 

r  Iran  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 

i  NERCY 

riie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.'imerlca  and  the  Government  of  Iran, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
loration  between   the   Government  of   the 
'  .:;ted  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
.   cut  of  Iran  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
i  iiergy,  signed   at  Washington  on  March  5, 
'  '■■>7   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agree- 
:   'lit  for  Cooperation  '  I .  which  was  amended 
the  Agreement  signed  on  June  8,  1964, 
icree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

-Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
•    n,    as   amended,    is   amended   to    read    as 
ilows: 

1    As  may  be  agreed,  the  Commission  will 

MriSter  to  the  Government  of  Iran  or  au- 

"  .   rized     persons     under     its     Jurisdiction, 

iiuum  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235  for 

■  '  .us  fuel  in  defined  research  applications, 

.  .  iudiiig  research  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 

;    riments.   which    the   Government  of  Iran 

'.des  to  construct  or  operate  or  authorizes 

:'.v.ite   persons   to  construct  or  op>erate  In 

!  m   Contracts  setting  forth  the  terms,  con- 

•  :ons.  and  delivery  schedule  of  each  trans- 

;   r    hall  be  agreed  upon  In  advance. 

-'    The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In 

.(■    isotope    U-235    transferred    under    this 

■.  r  '.-le   and   within   the   Jurisdiction   of   the 

'  crnment  of  Iran  shall  not  at  any  time  be 

.  ixcess  of  six   (6)    kilograms  of  contained 

'     .55  In  enriched  uranium  plus  such  addl- 

:i:il    quantity    .as.    in    the    opinion    of    the 

:!imission.  is  necessary  to  permit  the  effi- 

.'  )it  and  continuous  operation  of  such  re- 

■rs  or  reactor  experiments  while  replaced 

:   '-i    elements    are    radioactively    cooling    In 

1:   n  or  whl'.e  fuel  elements  are  In  transit,  it 

'  lUft  the  intent  of  the  Commission  to  make 

>!ble  the  maximum  usefulness  of  the  six 

'.  I    kilograms   of   said   material. 

I.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
:ulcr  may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
JU'  )  In  the  iscnope  U-235.  All  or  a  portion 
•he  foregoing  special  nuclear  material  may 
"  made  available  as  uranium  enriched  to 
^ ure  than  tv.enty  percent  (20':  1  by  weight 
:  'he  Isotope  U-235  when  the  Commission 
r.<is  there  is  a  technical  or  economic  Justl- 
ation   for  £uch  a  transfer  for  use  in  re- 


search reactors  and  reactor  experiments, 
each  capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel  load 
not  to  exceed  six  (6)  kilograms  of  the  iso- 
tope   U-235    contained    in    such    uranium. 

"4.  When  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America  requires  reprocessing,  such  reproc- 
essing shall  be  performed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission  in  either  Comnusslon 
facilities  or  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  later 
agreed;  and  it  is  understood,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  iorm  and  con- 
tent of  any  Irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  removal  Irom  a  reactor 
and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission  or 
the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
for  reprocessing. 

"5.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  sis 
a  result  of  irradiation  processes  in  any  part 
of  fuel  leased  by  the  Commission  hereunder 
shall  be  for  the  account  of  the  lessee  and. 
after  reprocessing  as  provided  in  paragraph 
4  of  this  Article,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
lessee,  at  which  time  title  to  such  material 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  lessee. 

"6.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  material  translerred  to 
the  Government  of  Iran  or  to  authorized 
persoiLs  under  its  Juri-sdlction,  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement,  will  be  transferred  to  any 
other  nation  or  group  of  nations,  except  as 
the  Commission  may  agree  to  such  i.  trans- 
fer. 

"7.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  be  requested  to  pro- 
vide in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  are 
harmful  to  persons  and  property  unless 
handled  and  used  carefully  After  delivery 
of  such  materials,  the  Oovernment  of  Iran 
shall  bear  all  respohElbility  Insofar  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stiites  of  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and 
use  of  such  materials.  With  respect  to  -iny 
source  material  or  special  nuclear  material 
or  reactor  materials  which  the  Commission 
may,  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease  to 
the  Government  of  Iran  or  to  any  private 
individual  or  private  organization  under  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  Iran  shall 
indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  any  and  all  liability  (including  third 
party  liability)  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
rising  out  of  the  production  or  fabrication, 
the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  possession 
and  use  of  such  source  material  or  special 
nuclear  material  or  reactor  materials  after 
delivery  by  the  Commission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  or  to  any  private  individual 
or  private  organization  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

ARTICLE   n 

Article  VTI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended    to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  equipment  and 
devices  and  materials  other  than  special 
nuclear  material  and  for  the  performance 
of  services  with  respect   thereto. 

"2.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  i>eaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party 
for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  for  ihe  performance  of  services  with  re- 
spect thereto  for  the  uses  specified  in  articles 
IV  and  V  and  subject  to  the  limitations  cf 
Article  IV,  paragraph  2. 

"3.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
Article  II,  to  the  applicable  laws,  regulations 


and  license  requirements  of  the  Parties,  and 
to  the  policies  of  the  Parties  with  regard  to 
transactions  involving  the  authorized  ])er- 
bons  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2." 

ARTICLE    III 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  .America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Iran  em- 
phaiize  their  common  interest  in  .issuring 
that  .luy  material,  equipment  ur  devices 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  Iran 
or  any  person  under  its  jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  this  Agreement  shall  be  itsed  solely 
for  civil  purposes. 

"2.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards rights  provided  for  in  this  -Agreement 
are  ^uspended  by  virtue  of  the  apiJlicatlon 
of  safeguards  of  the  International  -Atomic 
Energy  -Agency,  -is  provided  in  Article 
IX(-Ai.  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
of  .America,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement,  ^hali  have  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

"(A)  With  the  ubjective  of  assuring  de- 
sign and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and 
permittmt:  erfec'J^•f  applicition  of  saieguurds. 
to  review  the  deslk'n  of  any 

"( 1 )   reactor,  and 

••(21  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Conimis.=ion  cctermincs  to 
be  relevant  to  the  ellective  ..pplicatlon  of 
safeguards, 

which  are  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Oovernment  of  Iran  or  to 
any  person  under  its  jurisdiction  by  !,he 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  -America 
or  any  person  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  which 
are  to  use.  fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the 
following  materials  so  made  available:  source 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  modera- 
tor material,  or  other  material  designated  by 
the  Commission; 

"iBi  With  respect  to  any  source  materi:il 
or  special  nuclear  material  made  available 
under  this  Agreement  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Iran  or  to  any  person  under  I'ws  jurisdiction 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
-America  or  ;uiy  person  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  any  source  material  or  special  nuclear 
material  utilized  in.  recovered  from,  or  pro- 
duced as  a  result  oi  the  use  of  any  of  the 
following  materials,  equipment  or  devices  so 
made  available: 

"(1)  source  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, moileratiir  inaTcri.il.  rr  '  t.*~jcr  material 
designated  by  the  Commission. 

"  i2  )  reactors,  and 

"i3)  any  other  equipment  or  devices  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  .in  item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  2  <  B  i  will  apply, 

"(ii  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  rind  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  ol  assist- 
ing in  ensuring  :;ccountabillty  for  such  mate- 
rials, and 

"(lii  to  require  that  any  such  materials 
in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of  Iran 
or  any  person  under  its  jurisdiction  be  sub- 
ject to  ail  of  the  safeguards  provided  for 
in  this  .Article  and  the  guarantees  set  forth 
in  -Article  IX; 

"(C)  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage  fa- 
cilities designated  bv  the  Coni-mission  of  any 
of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred  to 
in  paragriph  2  (B)  of  this  .Article  which 
is  not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purposes 
in  Iran  ,ind  which  is  not  t-'ansferred  pur- 
suant to  Article  IV  or  othcr-A-lse  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  mutually  ;.c- 
ceptabie  to  the  Parties; 

"iDi  To  dci. ignate.  after  consultation  with 
the  Oovernment  of  Iran,  persf^nnel  who.  :ic- 
companied,  if  either  Party  so  requests,  by 
personnel  designated  by  the  Government  of 
Iran,  shall  have  aci.oss  in  Iran  to  all  places 
and  data  necessary  to  account  for  the  source 
material  and  special  nuclear  material  which 
are  subject  to  paragraph  2  (B)   of  this  Artl- 
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cle,  to  determine  whetlur  there  la  compli- 
ance wun  'JMs  A^reemutt  KOA  to  make  sucti 
independent  meaaurementa  a«  may  De 
deemed  necessury. 

■•(El  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guar- 
antees set  forth  In  Article  IX  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  Iran  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  within  a  reaoonable 
time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  A»{ree- 
ment  and  to  require  the  return  of  any  mate- 
rials, equipment  and  devices  referred  to  la 
paragraph    2    i,  B)    of   this   Article. 

3  The  Government  of  ".h*"  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Iran 
shall  have  the  right  to  coasult  one  with  :he 
other  In  the  matter  of  healtn  and  safety 

■  4   The  Government  of  Iran  undertakes  to 
faciiltate   the  application  of   the  3afei?i:ards 
provided  for  in  this  Article  " 
ARTICLE    rv 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'The  Government  of  Iran  guarantees  that: 

"■(1)  Safeguards  provided  in  Article  VIU 
shall  be  maintained. 

"(2)  No  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  transierred  to  the  Government 
of  Irafi  or  authorized  persons  under  ita  juris- 
diction'by  purchase  or  otherwise  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  aud  uo  ^special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  through  the  u.-»e  of  such 
material,  equipment  or  devices,  shall  be  u:>«<X 
for  atomic  Aeapons.  or  :or  research  on  or  de- 
velopment oi  atomic  weapons,  or  for  any 
other  military  purposes. 

"(3)  No  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  or  authorized  persons  under  us  juris- 
diction pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be 
transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or  be- 
yond the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
Iran,  except  as  the  Commission  may  agree 
to  such  a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations,  and  then  only  U.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  the  trauater  of  the  mate- 
rial Is  within  the  scope  of  ir  Agreement  for 
C  >operation  between  the  Government  of  the 
UntteU  States  of  .America  and  the  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  " 

ARTICLE    V 

Article  IS.  (A(  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation U  amended  to  read  as  follows 

1  The  Government  of  the  L'nited  Si.ttes 
of  .America  and  the  Government  of  Iran 
note  that,  by  an  agreement  signed  by  them 
and  the  International  Atomic  Enerey 
Agency  on  December  4.  19«j4,  the  Agenty 
has  been  applying  safeguards  to  materials, 
equipment  and  facilities  transferred  to  the 
Oo\ernment  of  Iran  under  this  Agreement 
tor  Cooperation  The  Parties  agree  that 
.Agency  safeguards  either  as  provided  in  the 
trilateral  akcreeinent.  as  it  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time,  or  as  provided  in  a  new 
supplanting  trilateral  a^^eenient  shall  con- 
Tin'ie  to  ipply  to  such  ma'erttils,  equipment 
and  facilities  transierred  under  this  Agree- 
ment, recognizing  that  the  safegu.irds  rights 
accorded  to  the  0».ivernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  Article  VIII  of  this 
.\gree(iient  are  suspended  during  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  that  Agency  safeguards 
apply  to  such  materials,  equipment  and  fa- 
clllUes 

"2  In  the  event  that  the  applicable  tri- 
lateral agreement  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  should  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  .uid  the 
Parties  should  fall  to  agree  promptly  upon  a 
resumption  of  Agency  safeguards,  either 
Party  may.  by  notification,  terminate  this 
.Agreement.  In  the  event  of  termination  by 
either  Party  the  Government  ol  Iran  shall. 
at  the  request  of  the  Ooverrunent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
all  special  nuclear  material  received  pursuant 
to  this  .Agreement  and  still  in  its  possession 


Or  in  the  possession  of  persoiia  under  It.s 
Jurisdiction.  The  Government  ol  the  United 
States  of  .America  will  compensate  the  Gov- 
erninetil  jI  Iran  or  the  persons  under  lis 
Jurisdiction  lor  their  interest  In  such  ma- 
teria; so  returned  at  the  Commission  s  .sched- 
ule of  prices  then  in  erlect  lu  the  United 
States  of  .-Unerlca  ' 

VKTIl-'ia:  VI 

Article  XI  of  the  .^jjreement  for  Coopera- 
tUin.  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

This  .AKTeenient  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  irom  the  other  Government 
written  notincatlon  that  it  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  torce  of  such 
Agreement  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years. ■' 

ARTtCI^    VU 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Oovenunent 
shall  have  received  from  the  other  Govern- 
ment written  notiacatlon  that  it  has  cc>m- 
plled  with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements  lor  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  mid  shall  remain  in  force  lor 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  hereby  amended 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authori/etl.  have  signed  this  Amendment. 
Done    at    Washington,    in    duplicate,    this 

.lay  <>t .  1969. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  .\merlca. 

Donovan   Q    Zook, 
Director.  Office  of  Atomic  Energy  Affairs, 
iTiternatianal    Scientific   and    Tickito- 
logtcai    Affairs,    U.S.    Department    of 
State. 

Barbara  H.  Thomas. 
Fort-ign    Afjatrj    Officer,    Division    of   In- 
ternational Affairs,  US   .itomic  Energy 
Cornmisstun. 
For  the  Government  of  Iran: 

His  Excellency  Hcsjiang  Ansary, 

Ambassador  E  and  P  from  Iran. 
Initialed:  February  17.  1969. 
Certified  to  be  u  -rue  copy 

Barbara  H.  Thomas. 


FELLOWSHli^  .\A.\i;li    ro  GARY  H. 
LA.MBERT    SALT   LAKE  CITY 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived '.void  that  A  Junior  rncdlcal  stu- 
dent from  the  University  of  Utah  has 
received  a  fello\v.-.hlp  for  10  weeks  of 
study  at  a  mission  hospital  in  the  West 
Indies 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Gary  H, 
Liimbeii  and  his  vvife,  the  fonner  Jane 
Barber,  will  bf  participatinij  in  this  veiy 
worthAhiic  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port announcing  the  fellowship  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Wasmi.noton.  DC.  March  21.  1969  -  Gary 
H.  Lambert,  ;i  junior  at  the  University  of 
Utah  School  of  .Medicine.  SiJt  Lake  City, 
has  been  awarded  .i  $555  Fellowship  which 
win  permit  him  to  assist  for  10  weeks  this 
^un^mer  .it  ,i  miaslon  hospital  In  the  West 
Indies. 

L.jmbert,  the  son  of  Mr  :iiid  Mrs  Norval  H 
L.imbert,  of  3787  Sprliighollow  Drive,  Salt 
L.»ke  City.  Is  one  of  31  American  medlciil 
students  selected  to  receive  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Foreign  Fellowships  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  .American  Medical  Colleges  The 
fellowships  are  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  Philadelphia  manufacturer  of  prescrip- 


tion medicines  and  other  lu-ulth-relaied  prou- 
ucis. 

Lambert,  .iccompauled  by  his  wife  and  two 
sous,  will  leave  May  1  lor  L  Ho.->pilai  Hon  .Sa- 
iiianlain,  lu  Llmbe.  Haiti.  Hie  medical  stu- 
dent will  A-ork  under  the  supervision  of 
\V:Ui.un  U.  Hodges.  MX) 

The  hospital  at  Llmbe  serves  ihe  rural 
tropical  area  ol  northern  Haiti  which  has 
a  population  ol  .;boui  JO.uuu  The  usual 
number  of  in-patlents  Is  no.  .aid  the  'j..-.- 
patlcnt  cUnlc  Is  visited  by  some  3.U00  pt:- 
sc>ns  monthly.  Lambert  will  .issi^t  with  all  nf 
the  work  of  the  hospital.  Including  com- 
plicated  maternity   cvses   aud  .surgery. 

Lambert's  wife,  the  lormer  J.me  Barber, 
plans  to  assist  lu  the  hospltiil  laboratorv. 
.Mrs  Lambert  has  .i  Bachelor  of  Science  Ue- 
grce  m  medical  technology  aud  three  ye.irs 
of  e.xperlence  as  a  registered  technician  .it 
the    University    of    Utah    Medical    Center. 

Lambert  was  graduated  magna  cum  '.auae 
Irom  the  University  )f  Utah,  where  he  .. is 
a  three-year  letterman  on  the  track  xi.-A 
cross-country  teams.  In  1962  and  1963  ..e 
served  a  mission  in  England  for  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  church. 

The  Lamberts  live  at  :1787  .Sprlnghollow 
Drive.  Salt  Lake  City 

Now  entering  its  tenth  year,  the  Smith 
KJlne  A£  French  Fiirel|!n  Fellowships  proi;r.im 
was  established  to  permit  .American  medi- 
cal students  to  widen  their  me<llcal  horizons 
in  cultures  dltferent  from  their  own. 

In  the  past  nine  years.  277  Fellows  rep- 
resenting 80  medical  schools  have  served  la 
52  count". es  of  .Africa.  Asia.  Latin  Amen  a 
and  Oceanlii 


;UVENILE  DECENCY 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Prfi.idfnt.  nivenile 
dflliuiueiicy  is  ;i  piua.^e  witli  wh'.ch 
Amt-rican.s  :irc  all  too  lamiliar.  Haiuiy 
a  day  kui.s  by  wiu-ii  our  new.-papers  and 
ijK/atifa.s'i  !.-  '.m\  tci  U'U  us  .ibuut  the  ui- 
vciulf  dcuMqiifiii.^  .ir.d  tiie  trouble  they 
have  caused  and  are  causin^j. 

Theretore.  it  was  indeed  a  refreshing 
and  welc(jnie  relief  to  read  of  the  rec. nt 
Teenage  Rally  tor  Decency  at  the  Orange 
Bowl  m  Miami.  According  to  the  reports, 
there  were  sonic  30.000  vnunL'  .Aineric:ins 
gathered  loyethcr  to  \oice  their  .support 
of  the  cause  of  decency  in  America,  th'.ir 
support  of  their  country,  and  their  be- 
lief in  God. 

These  young  Americans.  30.000  strong, 
decided  it  was  time  to  .stand  up  and  be 
heard.  They  told  it  like  it  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  spoke  up.  not  for  juvenile 
delinquency,  but  tor  juvenile  decency. 
They  gathered  not  to  protest  .sumethiug. 
or  to  be  against  .sointthintr.  but  to  oe  :or 
soiiiethintt 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
demonstration  in  Miami  last  Sunday 
could  be  duplicated  in  virtually  ev' ry 
city  111  America  overnight,  and  it  is  :ny 
hope  that  it  will.  Becau.se  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  young  people  are 
:o  >d  people  I  belR\{'  that  our  youth  ;i:hs 
taken  a  bum  rap  for  the  few  misfits  and 
malcontents  in  their  midst. 

Let  us  all  take  a  closer  look  at  nur 
young  people  :ind  let  us  all  .nHin  ,t  ntw 
perspective  by  which  to  .iudge  their  con- 
dut'.  In  many  ways,  the  actions  oi  our 
young  are  mere  reflections  ol  mir  o'^vn 
youth.  Let  us  not  be  .so  eager  to  condemn 
so  many  because  of  the  misdeeds  oi  -o 
few. 

To  the  thou.sands  of  young  jnople  '.n 
Miami,  and  to  the  many  adult.s  .md 
ix-rsonalities  who  'ook  iiait  in  Siniday  s 
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rally,  we  owe  our  thanks  for  restoring 
our  faith  in  the  young  people  of  America, 
who  are  the  luture  caretakers  of  the 
t;reatest  heritage  known  to  mankind. 


THE  AIR  TAXI 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  many 

ot  us  here  know,  the  aviation  industry  is 

one  ot  the  most  dynamic  segments  of  our 

icoiiomy  today.  The  air  industry  far  out- 

■paces  the  growth  of  our  national  economy 

and  transportation  in  general.  One  indi- 

i  aiion  of  the  health  and  maturity  of  this 

industry,  I  think,  has  been  its  ability  to 

ijroaden  and  diversify  its  scope  of  activ- 

ty.  Within  the  aviation  community  new 

fas  of  economic  activity  are  springing 

11  life,  and  this  activity  is  creating  in- 

eiise  competition  for  the  transportation 

lollar. 

An  article  written  by  Guy  Halverson 
,uid  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  describes  one  area  of  aviation 
which  is  booming — the  air  taxi  business. 
The  article  points  out  that  the  air  taxi 
bu.-mess  has  jumped  from  12  operators 
m  late  196,0  to  185  today — nearly  15  times 
over  in  :i  period  of  3  years.  Many  other 
:avorable  trends  in. this  business  are  also 
liiscussed. 

The  need  for  air  taxi  operation  exists 
because  there  arc  nearly  8.000  airports 
;n  this  Nation  which  are  not  .served  by  the 
.lulines.  The  air  taxi  makes  it  possible  to 

0  anywhere  in  the  Nation  or  in  the  world 

■  hich  has  a  legal  airsinp.  When  there  is 
>  .inline  to  a  jjarticular  destination,  you 

.ill    take   the   air   taxi.   Routes   develop 
iiere  ciemantis  exist;  they  grow  as  the 
need  and  trallic  does 

Air  taxi  companies  uenerally  fly  light 
ir  medium  si/ed  aircraft,  and  their 
'Perator.s  are  licensed  by  the  FAA.  But 
:  think  their  operators  would  be  quick 
•'.  point   out   that   they  meet  standards 

■  ven  higher  thi^n  those  required  by  the 
\'\A. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the 
Kansas  aviation  industry  provides  air- 
'  raft  which  are  helpinu  to  meet  this 
;vjblic  demand. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
le  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein:-  no  objection,  the  article 
"as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recqrp, 

-  follows : 

I  By  Guy  Halverson) 

CHic.*oo. — Paul  G.  Delman,  president  of 
Ciiicago-based  Commuitr  AirHnc-.  is  ■flying 
;ueh." 

For  not  only  is  Commuter  '.he  nation  .= 
.  irgest  "third-level."  or  air-l;iNi  service i  now 
filtering  Its  fourth  year  of  operation,  but  in 
•hat  time  it  has  established  11  routes  '  aU 
init  one  direct),  built  a  hefty  fleet  of  mod- 

1  rn  Beechcraft  propeller  and  turboprop  all- 
..eather  aircraft,  cnicked  the  $\  5  million  bar- 
rier In  operating  re\enues.  and  trail-blazeU 
:iii  entirely  new  approach  in  air  service. 

The    hub  approach.'  "  says  Mr.  Delman. 

former  Sioux   City.   Iowa,   insurance  man 

ad  World  War  II  B^26  Ixjmber  pilot.  "I  fhw 

hat  most  third-level  lines  were  starting  with 

inadequate     capital,     ptxir    equipment,     and 

maybe  one  or  two  miiltistop  routes.  What  we 

ilid  was  to  start  with  strong  capitalization. 

a  first-rate  fleet,  and.  u^ing  a  central  city — 

Chicago — as  a  hub    extended  nonstop  direct 

routes  outward." 

For  time-conscious  businessmen  wlio  balk 


at  often  seemingly  interminable  taxi  rides  to 
outlying  blg-city  jet  airports  ^is  well  as  lor 
residents  of  towns  of  50.000  or  less  whose 
limited  airports  have  been  virtually  by-passed 
by  the  national  and  regional  earners  like 
United,  American,  Western,  and  Ozark,  third- 
level  lines  have  tilled  a  crucial  need. 

NET   LOSS   RECOBDED 

Under  lederal  regulations,  however,  third- 
level  airlines  need  not  adhere  to  their  pub- 
lished schedules.  Passengers  with  reservations 
on  smaller  lines  have  occasionally  come  ^'Ui 
to  airports  only  to  find  the  operator  rel using 
to  fly  with  Just  one  or  two  passengers  because 
he  would  lose  money  on  the  run. 

Well-established  lines  such  :is  Commuter 
and  Executive  Airlines  in  New  England  do 
stick  to  their  schedules,  iliough.  In  Com- 
muters' case.  Illinois  is  one  o:  the  few  states 
to  require  It. 

Since  the  lirst  miie-passenster  Commuter 
Beechcraft  Queen  lifted  mto  the  Iowa  sky 
in  November,  1965,  the  industry  has  galloped 
from  12  to  185  companies,  including  such 
other  established  carriers  as  Cable  Commuter 
Airways  in  California  and  .Suburban  .Airlines 
in  the  mid-Atlamic  states.  Industrywlse  1968 
revenues  are  expected  to  pass  i40  million,  up 
from  *35  million  m  1967. 

For  the  investor,  the  publiclj  listed  third- 
level  carrier  represents  a  long  si^ot  indeed. 
Many  lines  remain  poorly  iinanred  and 
equipped.  Few  expect  to  turn  a  profit  di;ring 
their  first  half-decade.  -And  \et  tlie  mere 
growth  of  the  industry,  as  well  .as  the  pro- 
fessional jierformance  of  the  larger  third- 
level  carriers,  suggests  the  eventual  profit 
potential. 

Commuter  was  capit.di/ed  it  ^2.75  nnlllon. 
most  ol  that  sold  in  Iowa  by  .Mr,  Deliuun, 
who,  after  ;in  initi-il  5250,000  investment  by 
associates,  issued  1.250.000  shares  o:  .stock  .a 
.i2  a  .share,  i  .^  1967  public  offering  ul  400, uOO 
shares  by  McCormick  (>c  Co.  went  for  ,54.75 
per  share.  The  stock  has  been  traded  over 
the  counter  since  November  1966,  i 

Though  operating  revenues,  like  passen- 
ger miles,  continue  to  soar  i  projected  at  52  5 
million  lor  the  1969  fiscal  year  ending  May 
31,  compared  to  51.5  million  In  fiscal  1968 1, 
Commuter  jthcers  don't  expect  to  post  a 
profit  for  another  two  years.  The  company 
iiad  .1  net  loss  ot  5770,000.  or  50  cents  a 
siiare.  for  fiscal  1968.  compared  with  ,i  loss 
of  5181.000  or  14  cents  a  share  for  the  year- 
earlier  period, 

.\  net  loss  IS  again  expected  for  fiscal  1969, 
mainly  reflecting  changeover  costs  In  con- 
verting to  an  all  turbo-prop  fleet. 

Still,  the  company  expects  that  the  smaller 
break-even  load  factor  of  the  newer  15-piifi- 
senger  Beechcraft  99's— 40  to  45  percent, 
compared  to  60  to  65  percent  for  the  present 
older  nine-p.issenger  aircraft— will  substan- 
tially speed  that  expected  fiscal   1970  profit. 

As  with  most  third-level  carriers.  Com- 
ntutrr's  mam  -.rowtli  p')'er.ti:il  Is  still  its 
businessman  passenger  traffic,  though  stu- 
dents and  housewives  phis  ciiarter  tours  are 
being  actively  courted  tlirough  extensive 
newspaper  advertising. 

C\RCO    RCN    DROl'PtD 

Cargo  tralhc,  which  currently  accounts  for 
only  5  percent  of  sales,  is  expected  to  reach 
lu  percent  next  year,  i  One  lest-rnn  night- 
time all-cargo  flight  between  Chicago  and 
Sheboygan.  Wise  ,  was  scuttled  uue  to  poor 
volume.) 

The  carrier  presently  operates  lUghts  to 
Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan, as  well  as  within  Illinois,  Under  the 
'hub  concept,"  each  two-man  crew  and 
plane  will  fly  back  and  forth  along  the  same 
route.  All  told,  112  flights  are  made  dally  be- 
tween Chicago  and  a  dozen  midwest  cities. 

Mr.  Delman  says  that  Conunuter's  main 
problem  at  this  time  is  wh.it  he  feels  to  be 
lack   of   adequate   instrument-approach   .aid 


landing    facilities    at    Chicago  s    downtown 
Melg's  Field. 

Mr.  Delman  predicts  that  as  many  .is  500 
third-level  lines  will  be  established  'A-ithln 
the  next  few  years.  By  1980.  ho',>.-ever.  thrctigh 
mergers,  or  surprise  tender  olfers  by  growth- 
conscious  conglomerates,  lie  expects  that 
number  to  be  chopped  to  about  50. 

Tlie  jjrospect  o:  .'-uch  heavy  consolidation 
■.s  :)rornptlng  many  c.irriers  to  snap  up  new 
routes  ,i.s  quickly  as  [jossible- — both  to  fore- 
stall competition,  and  as  an  "aasef  in  any 
possible  merger  negotiations.  Commuter,  lor 
i-xample.  opened  si.x  routes  m  a  three-month 
period  tarlier  this  yciir  (even  while  closing 
oif  an  unprofitable  route  to  Milwaukee). 

But  there  remains  another  reason  explain- 
ing sucli  leverisii  activity.  While  equipment 
.iiid  pilot  standards  for  third-level  carriers 
are  certified  under  federal  regulation,  there 
IS  no  pesent  Civil  .■Aeronautics  Board  con- 
trol over  routes  or  fares.  Congressional  pres- 
sures continue  to  mount  for  regulation,  how- 
ever, and  It's  believed  that  when  the  C.^B 
does  eventually  establish  jttrisdiction,  it  will 
iionor  most  established  routes. 

Whatever  the  case.  Mr.  Delman  expects 
Commuter  to  continue  to  be  "first  among 
the  remaining  few."  Just  as  it's  now  first 
.nnoiig  the  .ilmost  200  third-level  air-car- 
ners. 


SEABED  ARMS  CONTROL 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Presideiu.  in  the  midst 
of  the  ABM  controversy,  I  am  coinpeiled 
to  draw  attention  to  the  r eopenmu  of  the 
i8-nation  di.armanitnt  conference  and 
ihe  momentous  ;,'ronouncernent  from 
Geneva  duntf-;  the  last  week.  Alter  a  de- 
lay .'.1  idmosl  2  Weeks,  the  conference 
reopened  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  news 
was  well  worth  waiting  for:  both  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  rec- 
ommended the  lormulaiion  ot  a  treaty 
;jrohioiting  the  empiaeemtnt  ol  \>.eapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  iht  ocean  floor. 
When  one  considers  that  the  area  under 
discussion  encoinpas.ses  approximately 
70  i)ercent  ol  the  globe,  i)it  sfinficance 
of  such  a  joint  recommendation  is  read- 
ily aijparent.  Moreoxer,  to  ihose  ol  us 
who  have  an  awareness  ul  the  weapons 
systems  'vvhich  are  po-ssible  for  this  vast, 
virgin  area,  the  discussions  now  '-iomg  on 
111  Gentva  take  on  an  e\'en  .eieater  mean- 
ing. 11  not  a  sense  of  the  utmost  urgency. 
As  chairman  of  the  Consuitaiive  .Sub- 
committee on  Ocean  Space  of  the  For- 
ei'?n  Relations  Committee,  I  applaud 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  move  this 
countiy  toward  a  ^eabed  arms  control 
agreement. 

.M  my  request  and  based  on  puor  com- 
mitments to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  in  close  contact  dur- 
ing the  past  'Aeek  with  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  serious  negotiations  To'.vard 
such  an  agreement  arc  no'^v  underway. 
.Mthouuh  I  am  personally  disappointed 
that  the  United  States  v%as  unable  to 
table  a  draft  treaty,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
variety  of  views  within  the  executive 
branch  which  thus  far  have  precluded 
our  doine  so  But.  now  is  the  time  for  a 
harmonization  of  views  within  the  ad- 
ministration; our  negotiators  must  be 
allowed  to  re.'^pond  meaningfully  to  the 
Soviet  proposal,  as  I  am  informed  was 
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done  today  on  at  least  three  of  the  So- 
viet's four  major  points  On  the  fourth 
point,  the  boundary  issue,  i  myself  would 
urge  acceptance  of  the  broadest  zone  pos- 
sible to  be  devoid  of  m.u>s  destruction 
weaponry 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  the  Sub- 
com.mutee  on  Ocean  Space  will  keep 
close  watch  on  the  developments  in  Ge- 
neva If  an  early  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  the  arms  control  aispect  of 
the  seabed  issue.  I  am  certain  that  prog- 
ress in  fashioning  a  new  regime  for  the 
International  marine  en'ironment  will 
be  accelerated  As  one  of  the  U  S  con- 
,:ressional  advisers  to  the  United  Nations 
Committet'  on  the  PeacefU-'  Uses  of  the 
Seabed  I  urge  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  fulfill  the;-  commitment 
to  this  Committee  by  reaching  as  soon  as 
possible  a  viable,  workable  seabed  arms 
control  arraniiement 

Mr  President  we  all  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Gerard  Smith.  Di- 
rector ol  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  for  his  unswerving  perse- 
verance m  moving  this  country  toward 
bannin^-;  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floor  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  fine  staff  certainly  deserve  our 
full  support  on  thiis  crucial  arms  control 
issue 


NATIONAL    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF    AMERICA 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  durini;  this 
week  the  national  youth  organization, 
Future  Homtmakers  of  .America,  is  ob- 
serving National  FHA  Week.  More  than 
600.000  members  in  over  12,000  local  FHA 
chapters  throughout  the  country  are 
carrying  out  projects  and  activities  to 
give  exposure  to  what  youth  is  doin^  in 
a  positive  way  to  promote  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship 

I  rise  to  commend  this  organisation 
on  its  endeavors  FHA  members  coatm- 
ually  stress  constructive  activities  mdl- 
catmg  that  they  are  dedicated  to  imin-ov- 
ing  life  for  all  citizens  of  our  country. 
They  are  proving  that  youth  is  aware, 
that  youth  does  care,  and  that  youth 
can  contribute  constructively 

I  am  most  pleased  that  there  arc  :>1000 
members  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  m  the  State  of  Tennessee,  lo- 
cated in  415  hi_4h  school  chapters.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  Miss  Carolyn 
Walker,  of  Greenbrier,  Tenn  .  who  is  the 
nati  )nal  secretary  of  this  organization. 


CIGARETTE   CURBS    IN   CANADA 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  since  we 
have  under  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try proposed  reeulations  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  TV.  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  our  neighbor  to  the 
north — Canada — is  also  moving  toward 
curbing  the  promotion  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  which  was  written  by 
James  Post  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


1  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
M.ir    18.  19691 

ClOARinX-PBOMOTlON      CURB      GAINS      iMPETtS 

IN  Canada 
(By  James  Post) 

Ottawa  — The  Canadian  Government  Is 
niovlni^  Inexorably  tow.ird  Introduction  of 
legislation  curbing  promotion  of  cigarette 
smoltlng  This  move  has  the  recently  avowed 
support  or  organized  medk-ine 

Legislation  could  be  re.idy  for  presentation 
to  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the  year  and 
is  seen  ao  i  direct  result  of  the  growing 
strength  of  antlsmolclng  forces. 

The  Canadian  Medical  .\asociallon  i  CMA  i . 
official  voice  of  the  country's  doctors,  re- 
cently abandoned  Its  guarded  role  on  the 
subject  of  smoking  health  hazards. 

It  told  a  parliamentary  committee  con- 
ducting a  smoking  inquiry  that  prevention 
of  smoking  is  an  unportant  preventive 
measure 

The  CMA  suggested  the  federal  govern- 
ment ban  outright  cigarette  advertising  and 
cigarette  packages  be  labeled  to  warn  of 
health  hazards 

It  Is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  Liberal 
government  will  seek  .in  outright  ban  on  the 
advertising  of  smoking  which  It  considers 
to   be   a  social  and   health  problem. 

CONTROLS    SOUGHT 

Health  Minister  John  Munro  says  that 
cigarettes  must  come  under  legislative  con- 
trol, especially  In  regard  to  their  advertising 
and  labeling 

At  the  moment,  the  administration  of 
Prune  Minuter  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Is 
m  the  conflicting  position  of  spending  about 
$200  OoO  a  vear  on  a  public  antlsmoklng  cam- 
paign while  spending  more  than  double  that 
amount  i  through  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment!  on  tobacco-crop  research. 

Although  the  tobacco-yniwlng  Industry  In 
Canada  and  the  cigarette  manufacturers  are 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  antlsmoklng 
legislation,  it  is  thought  possible  that  they 
could  have  some  success  In  weakening  the 
proposed   legislation. 

The  government  still  has  a  number  of  al- 
ternatives These  include  partial  rather  than 
complete  bans  on  advertising,  as  well  as  no 
ban   at   all. 

But  partial  bans  are  not  viewed  with  much 
lavor  because  of  the  Iikellbood  that  tobacco 
companies  will  merely  switch  their  adver- 
tising emphasis  to  the  permitted  avenues. 

A  Health  IDepartment  study  notes  that  In 
Britain  "the  elimination  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  television  was  followed  by  increases 
in  overall  promotional  budgets  and  In 
coupon  gift  schemes.'* 

Despite  Us  modest  $200,000  budget,  the 
goverrunent's  public-education  campaign 
seems  to  be  having  some  effect  In  curbing 
of  smoking    But  it  Is  only  marginal. 

A  study  shows  that  the  propwrtlon  of  regvi- 
lar  cigarette  smokers  among  men  15  and 
ovtr  decreased  from  55  percent  in  Septem- 
t)er.  1965  to  52  percent  In  October  1968 
The  program  has  been  In  effect  for  four 
vear-i 

DATA    PCBLISHEO 

One  contradictory  note  Is  that  the  trend 
does  not  apply  to  wumen  la  the  same 
period,  regular  smokers  among  women  in- 
creased from  31  to  33  percent  of  the  female 
pijpulatlon  over  15. 

During  the  same  Uiue.  smoking  among 
girls  15  to  19  Increased  at  the  same  rate. 
Smoking  among  t>oys  In  the  same  age  group 
has  remained  unchanged 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Health  Department,  which  does  many  things 
to  convince  people  to  stop  There  Is  a  fairly 
e-\  tensive    televLslon    .atl".  ertlslng    campaign. 

Perlodlcjilly.  the  Federal  Health  Depart- 
ment publishes  a  list  of  the  nicotine  and  tar 


levels  of  various  cigarette  brands  for  peo- 
ple who  feel  they  cannot  quit  but  want  tu 
reduce  their  intake  of  these  substances. 

Mr  Munr.)  recognizes  the  Inequality  of  th.> 
completion  between  the  tobacco  indusirv 
and  the  antlsmoklng  forces.  The  advertl.^inu 
budgets  of  the  manufacturers  total  mlUiun.' 
of  dollars,  but  he  icels  some  progress  hiit 
been  made 


WASHINGTON   DAILY   NEWS  CRIME 
CLOCK 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  a.Nt. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  :n 
the  Record  the  Washln^'ton  Daily  New.s 
"Crime  Clock  "  for  March  27,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artuh 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Recokh 
as  follows : 

Crime  Clock 

Here   Is  the   Wasliington   Dally  New.s   ta;; 
of  robberies  and  crimes  of  violence — many  ■  . 
them   accomplished    with   guns — reported    .i 
the    District    uf    Columbia    m    the    24-huii: 
period  ending  at  8  a  m   today. 

1  30  p.m  :  Thomas  Clark.  79.  Negro,  wa.^  :ii 
the   rear   of   his   Northwest    home   when   '. '.\ 
Negro  ineix    one  armed  with  a  knife,  waikc 
up  to  him  and  took  his  wallet  cuntalning  ••:  > 

2  15  pm  :  Franklin  L  Pergtrof,  29.  whi'.i 
Carroll  Uurkllt.  65.  white,  ami  Edward  : 
Woodrow.  25.  white,  were  painting  a  bulldliu- 
behind  1413  5th-st  iiw  when  three  Net;:- 
men.  one  armed  with  a  knife.  deiiiancU'; 
money    The  bandits  escaped  with  $6 

2  20  pm      James  Clemens.  tiH.  Negro,  w  .i 
standing  near  Fifth  and  Kennedy  streets  n  , 
when   three   Negro   men   walked   up    to   hm, 
one  grabbing  him  while  the  other  two  took 
$21  from  his  pockets. 

2  30   pm      A   Negro   gunman   walked   int. 
the  St   Vincent  DePauls  Store.  1432  U-st  nw 
and  forced  clerk  Beatrice  Jordan,  63.  Negr' 
to  hand  over  $160  in  cash  and  checks. 

3  55  pm  :   .■\  Negro  man  walked  Into  \\\< 
Highs  Store.  46ul   Sheriff   Road  nc.  and  m - 
manded  money  at  gunpoint  from  clerk  Evel>:. 
Douglas.  51,  Negro.  The  bandit  escaped  wr 
an  undetermined  amount  of  money. 

5  25  p  m  :  Maxlne  Huff.  20.  Negro,  of  North- 
east was  at  Seventh  and  U  streets  nw.  wht  .i 
she  was  robbed  of  43  by  a  lone  Negro  bandr 

625   p  m.     Two  Negro  men    one  with   n. 
hand   in    his    pocket    as    tho   he   had    a   guii 
walked    into    Helens    Grocery,    141U    I2th-  : 
nw  and  took  $130  from  owner  Helen  Naka- 
hara.  49. 

6  30  p m.  Jes6e  James,  15,  Negro,  wai  ru.- 
Ing  his  bicycle  near  14th-st  and  Rhode  I  - 
land-a\-  nw  when  three  Negro  youths  tu  -: 
$10  from  him. 

6  bO  pm.:    William   B    Boswell.   56,  whi'' 
was  held  up  In  the  1600  block  of  Laniont-. ; 
nw  by  ,1  Negr(j  rn.ui  wh<j  had  his  hand  In  his 
pocket,  as  tho  he  had  a  gun. 

7  25  p.m.  Alice  Tally.  25.  Negro,  a  cashu.'^ 
at  the  Central  Cardozo  Credit  Union,  24:o 
14th-st  nw.  lost  $1,000  to  a  Negro  man,  wii' 
asked  if  he  could  Join  the  credit  union  a:,  i 
pulled  a  gun 

8pm;  Jesse  White.  20.  Negro,  of  North- 
west, was  at  15th  atid  Belmont  streets  i\\\ 
when  he  was  robbed  at  knifepoint  of  So  .iii  i 
his  leather  coat  by  a  Negro  man. 

9:15  p.m      Charles  .Anderson.   17.  Negro,    i 
clerk  at  Campbell's  Drug  Store.  4730  14tl;- 
nw.   said   a    Negro   man    and   Negro    woni.i.. 
took    an    undetermined    amount    of    moat. 
The    woman    had    a     45    caliber    automatu 
pistol. 

8  40  p.m.:  Joan  Francis  Gardfall.  33.  whitt 
said  two  Negro  teenagers,  about  15  years  ■jIu 
forced  her  Into  her  car  In  the  1500  block    i 
Ogden-st  nw,  and  took  $15  and  her  purse  ■.' 
gunpoint. 

9  p  m.  Jennifer  Butler.  12  Negro,  w..- 
near  her  home  near  14th  and  Euclid  streets 
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nw,  when  she  was  struck  In  the  head  with  a 
bottle  by  a  15-year-old  Negro  youth,  who 
;<.)ok  $4. 

10  45  pm.:  Lewis  Sharp,  manager  of  the 
Hot  Shoppe  at  1400  Rhode  Island-av  ne,  said 
•wo  Negroes  walked  up  to  the  cash  register 
iiid  one  pointed  a  revolver  at  him.  Mr.  Sharp 

walked  to  the  back  of  the  store,  the  men 
r.in  out  with  no  money. 

11  30  p.m.:  Margaret  Gilbert.  23.  Negro. 
.  iishier  at  the  Hot  Shoppe.  2230  New  York-av 
•:i'.  refused  to  give  any  money  to  one  of  two 
N'egro  bandits,  who  pointed  a  gun  at  her. 
The   bandits  left  with   no  money. 

2:25  a.m.:   Luther  Whltaker,  24.  Negro,  a 

!erk  at  the  Macke  Vending  Company,  12th 

.lul   O  streets   nw,   was   robbed  at  gunpoint 

,in   undetermined   amount  of   money   by 

wo  white  bandits. 


TWENTY-FOUR  TEXAS  CONSERVA- 
TION ORGANIZATIONS  SUPPORT 
S  4,  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
;..ibiic  support  for  the  preservation  of  a 
iiortion  of  the  Big  Thicket  area  in  South- 
cast  Texas  has  been  growing  steadily 
.since  I  Introduced  the  first  Big  Thicket 
h.ll  in  Congress  in  1966.  Many  persons, 

roups,  and  organizations  have  endorsed 
:ny  bill.  S.  4,  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 

I  not  less  than  100,000  acres.  They  have 
:■  cognized  the  value  of  this  beautiful 
ind  unique  land,  and  are  working  dili- 
:'iuly  to  preserve  the  remaining  forest 
l;i::d.'^.  river  bottoms,  and  wildlife  habitat 
.c  tas. 

The  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket 
i;i.s  now  gained  national  support  and 
:•  coRTiition.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  area, 
iiiid  has  made  two  different  recommend- 
iiiions  regarding  its  future  development. 
Siich  prestigeous  groups  as  the  Sierra 
('  lb.  the  Isaac  Walton  League  and  the 
'.".ilderness  Society  have  also  endorsed 

:.(  project,  and  are  lending  their  sup- 
;nii  t  to  my  efforts  to  establish  a  national 
;i,.ik  in  the  area.  In  addition,  President 
■''  im.son  called  for  the  protection  of  the 
B:  Thicket  in  a  statement  issued  on 
J...'iuary  18,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  publication  of 
1:  National  Park  Service  proposals  and 
":■  introduction  of  my  bill,  S.  4.  24  dlf- 
ii  cnt  Te.xas  conservation  organizations 
:...(>  endorsed  a  policy  statement  on  the 
I'l'.-ervation  of  the  Big  Thicket.  These 

I'tups  have  called  for  broadening  of  the 
P  ik  Service  proposals,  and  are  support- 
.1.  my  bill  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
N.uional  Park  of  not  less  than  100,000 
:n^  '  s  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
t(\t  of  the  "Policy  Statement  on  Big 
ThickPt  National  Monument"  and  a  list 
'1    the    orsanizations    supporting    this 

latemcnt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
li.tiit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hi.cORD.  as  follows  1 
;'   :  :cY  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  Nationai. 

MONl'MENT 

Wp  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 

:  numcnt  wlilch  would  include  a  minimum 

■l:e  35.500  acres  proposed  In  the  Prellmi- 

rv   Report    by    the   National   Park   Service 

.(ly  te.im.  with  the  followlns  modifications 

■  ■tl  .iddltlons: 


1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway 
1746,  Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Wherever  residences  have  already 
been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners  lor 
scenic  easements,  limiting  further  develop- 
ment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20.000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
by  Highways  770.  326  and  105.  Although 
there  are  pipeline  crossing  In  this  area,  they 
do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore  the 
National  Park  Service  should  revise  its 
standards  pertaining  to  such  incumbrances. 
In  this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment rules   Instead   of   acquiring   them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  oi 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  oi  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  lorni  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  in  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  lOU  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  heiidquarters  be 
in  or  near  the  line  of  the  Proiile  Unit, 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  Naiion^i  Fore»t  aieas  ;n  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  ParK 
or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  ol  the  Big 
Thicket  NationiU  Monument,  v^'e  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  Nationai  Wild- 
life Refuge  comprising  the  lands  ol  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B.  i  b)  a  state 
historical  area  encompassing  communities 
of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc..  such 
as  that  between  Beech  and  Theu\enins 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  m  Tyler  County,  and 
(c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the  na- 
tional reserve. 

Adopted  by  the  following  organizations: 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources;  Con- 
servation Federation  of  Tex.is;  Texas  Orni- 
thological Society;  Texas  Explorers  Club; 
Northeast  Texas  Nature  and  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation; Tyler  Audubon  Society;  Travis 
County  Audubon  Society;  San  .Antonio  .Au- 
dubon Society:  Port  Worth  Audubon  Society; 
Fort  Worth  Conservation  Council;  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  Natural  Resources;  Out- 
door Nature  Club  of  Houston.  Tex.;  Hous- 
ton Sportsman's  Club;  Dallas  County  Audu- 
bon Society;  East  Texas  Nature  Club;  Ljne 
Star  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Waco  Orn.- 
tliological  Society;  Texoma  Outdoor  Club; 
Stephen  P.  Austin  Ornithological  Society; 
Isaak  Walton  League  of  America;  the  Texas 
Academy  of  Science;  the  Magnolia  Garden 
Club  of  Beaumont.  Tex  ;  Texas  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Marianne  Scroogs  Garden 
Club  of  Dallas,  Tex. 


SUPPORT   FOR    ABM    FROM    WASH- 
INGTON  POST  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  page  con- 
tained a  letter  of  .support  concernins;  the 
current  ABM  controversy  that  I  think  is 
worthy  of  being  included  in  the  record  of 
debate. 

This  correspondent's  thinking,  I  be- 
lieve, coincides  with  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans.  He  calls  the  anti- 
ABM  arguments  "balderdash.  " 

Mr.  Frederick  Ayer  obviously  has  more 
knowledge  in  this  area,  because  of  his 
experience  in  the  intelligence  profession, 
than  most  Americans.  The  lo^ic  he  ap- 
plies, with  the  publicly  revealed  facts  to 
back  them  up,  is  sound.  To  quote  just  one 
paragraph  from  his  letter: 

To  restate  the  obvious  but  often  lorgot- 
ten — an  anti-ballistic  missile  missile  is  not 
an  offensive  weapon  any  more  than  were  city 
walls,  bronze  shields  or  drawbridges.  The 
earth  is  deep  with  the  dust  of  civilizations 
which  believed  when  it  was  said  to  them 
"you  have  no  need  for  those  defenses,  we  will 
never  attack  you" — or  who  were  too  sloth- 
ful, corrupted  or  misguided  to  look  to  their 
own  defense. 

The  speech  which  I  made  m  this 
Chamber  on  Monday.  March  24,  puts  me 
squarely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Aycr's 
conclusion: 

President  Nixon  has  looked  to  the  best  iid- 
vice  obtainable  and,  acting  thereon,  has 
taken  a  reasoned,  balanced,  and  courageous 

stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
consent  that  a  letter  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Ayer,  Jr.,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  27,  19G9.  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn. 

Tlicre  bein'-:  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Backing  the  Presiue.nt's  ABM  Decision 

As  a  former  cu:i/!a7i.  inmate  of  the  Penta- 
gon for  eight  years  .ts  assistant  for  Intelli- 
gence matters  to  a  series  of  secretaries  of 
the  Air  Force,  I  protest. 

And,  as  a  citizen  I  protest  the  spate  of 
spurious  logic  jjo-aring  into  print  and  inun- 
dating the  airwaves  on  the  subject  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Missile.  Setting  up  a 
Sentinel  system  will  provoke  the  Russians 
and  escalate  the  arms  race  and,  likewise  the 
presence  of  ABM  sites  will  Imperil  the 
neighboring  residents,  furthermore,  it  will 
do  no  good.  The  scientists,  the  social  com- 
mentators and  the  politic:il  hacks  all  say  so. 
Therefore  these   things   must   be  so. 

To  use  a  good  old-iashioned  epithet,  bal- 
derdash! There  are  presently  83  reported 
ABM  sites  .iround  Moscow  alone.  Has  this 
provoked  us  into  escalation.'  If  missile  inter- 
ceptor systems  are  valueless,  why  has  Russia 
with  far  less  economic  riches  than  have  we 
wasted  their  substance  on  useless  toys?  Has 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  Nike  Zeus  nus- 
siles  aiid  launchers  surrounding  our  popula- 
tion centers  visibly  endangered  the  resi- 
dents or  provoked  the  Soviets.  The  Nike 
Zeus  has  a  thermonuclear  warhead,  but 
most  people  I  know  were  glad  to  see  them 
around — just  .as  an  honest  citizen  walking  a 
darkly  ominous  street  is  cheered  at  the  sight 
of  an  armed  patrolman. 

Probably  one  reason  for  the  \  ocal  distrust 
of  the  present  ABM  plan  was  the  ridiculous 
Justification  given  for  its  predecessor  under 
the  Johnson  Administration — that  it  would 
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be  built  to  counter  any  Chinese  threat   That 
really  was  balderdash. 

The  Nlxon-Lalrd  dentine!  system  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  our  uwn  ICBM  launching 
sites  tind  nothing  more  And  It  Is  essential. 
The  Russians  have  pinpointed  our  sites  as 
we  have  theirs.  If  the  Soviets  know  that 
they  can  Icnock  out  our  retaliatory  weapons 
on  '-heir  rlrst  strike  we  have  obviously  lost 
all  deterrent  power.  If  they  know  that  they 
cannot  do  so.  the  stalemate  remains  Admit- 
tedly, the  situation  may  reasonablv  be  desig- 
nated a  balance  of  terror,  but  this  Is  better 
than  no  balance  at  all 

It  Is  obvious  that  with  a  power  balance 
between  nations,  and  if  'here  be  good  will. 
negotiation  Is  always  possible  and  can  become 
ever  more  likely  If.  however,  one  nation 
hulds  all  the  cards.  It  can  say  "Now  we  will 
nejfotlate,  but  on  oiu-  terms  and  ours  aJone  " 
History  has  surely  demonstrated  that  such  .1 
sentence  is  not  unknuwn  In  the  Russian 
lexicon.  What  one  can  wonder  would  have 
be«n  the  situation  had  the  Soviets  been  suc- 
cessful In  Installing  a  concentration  of  ICBM 
launchers  and  warheads  in  Cuba? 

Dr  Robert  Oppenheimer  once  likened 
Russia  and  the  UrUted  States,  with  their 
potentials  for  thermonuclear  destruction,  to 
two  soorplons  In  a  ijlass  Jar  each  with  the 
power  Mmultaneously  to  sting  each  other  to 
death.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  one  scorpion 
knew  that  he  could,  with  impunity,  destroy 
The  s-in^er  of  his  rival  he  would  not  he'sltate 
to  .strike.  On  the  other  hand.  If  these  two 
sci.rpkms  were  capable  of  re<is<^in.  as  we  must 
assume  .Vmerlcans  and  Russians  ^tlll  are 
they  might  become  wearied  uf  this  endless 
confrontation  of  terror  and  agree  ijradual!' 
to  empty  their  poison  sacks  and  move  around 
more  happily  Ln  their  narrow  glassed-in 
world. 

To  restate  the  obvious  but  Dften  forgot- 
ten— an  antl-balUstlc  missile  missile  Is  not  an 
offensive  weapon  any  more  than  were  city 
wuHs.  bronze  shields  or  drawbridges  The 
earth  Is  deep  with  the  dust  of  civilizations 
which  believed  when  it  was  said  to  'hem 
"you  have  no  need  for  those  defenses,  we  win 
never  attack  you" — or  who  were  too  slothful 
corrupted  or  misguided  to  look  to  their  own 
defense 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  President 
Nixon  has    ooked  to  the  best  advice    jtatai:-- 
able     and.     acting     thereon,     has     token     a 
reasoned,  balanced,  and  courageous  st.ind 
Frederick  Ayer  Jr 

W.\SHU«CTON 


PENN  CENTR.\L  NONSTOP  METRO- 
LIMER  SEliVlCE  BETWEEN  WASH- 
INGTON AND  NEW  YORK 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  yesterday  announced 
that  It  will  initiate  nonstop  sei-vice  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  next 
week  utilizing  the  new  high-speed  Met- 
roliners  The  nonstop  .st^rvlce  will  re- 
duce running  time  between  the  two 
cities  to  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  signifi- 
cant advance  in  providing  modem  and 
convenient  hit^h-.speed  tiround  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  major  centers 
in  the  congested  northeast  urban  com- 
ple.x 

It  is  an  imfjortant  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting limited  Metroliner  service  which 
makes  the  Wa.shington-New  York  run 
in  2  hours  and  .59  minutes. 

I  bring  this  development  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  because  the  Metro- 
liner  demonstration  is  a  direct  product 
of   the   High   Speed   Groimd  Transpor- 


tation Act  which  the  Senate  approved 
In  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
articles,  publishttl  m  yrsterdav  s  Wa.sh- 
Ington  Star  luid  today's  Washington 
Post  on  the  new  nonstop  service  be 
pnnU'd  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion ol  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  the  Metroliner  service, 
even  in  Us  iiUtlal  limited  offering  of  two 
round  trips  a  day,  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing success  The  public  has  responded 
enthusiastically.  The  MetroUners  have 
been  running  at  near  capacity,  aiid  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  of  trains 
now  running  and  the  public  demand  for 
tickets,  the  Penn  Central  has  placed  the 
service  on  an  advance- reservation  basis. 

The  success  of  the  Metroliner  iias 
brought  with  it  new  problems.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Inconveniences  re- 
quired in  obtaining  rcser^'atlons.  I  have 
personally  received  many  complaints 
about  the  problem  from  mdinduals. 
businessmen,  and  lovernment  utficials 
who  are  eager  to  use  the  Metroliner 
service 

In  the  not-too-distant  future.  I  would 
expect  this  difficulty  to  bo  largely  re- 
solved by  the  implementation  of  a  full 
schedule  of  Metroliner  .service.  When  tlie 
Metroliner  is  running  II  round  trips  a 
day  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
I  would  hope  that  advance  reservations. 
at  least  for  coach  accommodations, 
would  not  be  required. 

In  addition.  I  liave  been  informed  by 
the  Penn  Central  that  plans  are  under- 
way to  install  In  the  very  near  future  a 
new  ticket  system  that  will  improve  the 
handling  of  ticket  sales  and  eliminate 
much  of  the  Inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion that  now  exists. 

It  is  regrettable  that  these  ticket  sales 
problems  iiave  occurred.  I  take  some 
comfort,  however,  in  the  fact  that  these 
are  problems  of  success,  and  that  the 
Penn  Central  iias  focused  its  attention  on 
providing  an  early  solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Post.  Mar   27. 

19691 
Metroliner's   Nonstop   Runs   Due   in   Week 

XoiLstop  Metroliner  tram  service  between 
W.-^shlngion  and  New  York  will  start  next 
Wednesday,  cutting  the  travel  time  to  2' 2 
hours  .ind  putting  rail  schedules  for  the  first 
time  into  direct  competition  with  those  of 
the  -ilrlliies 

rhe  first  nonstop  trains  will  operate  from 
New  York  to  W.xshlngtini  In  the  early  morn- 
ing :nd  return  to  New  York  in  the  late  after- 
noon Muiidavs  through  Fridays.  This  will 
permit  New  Yorkers  to  spend  a  full  biulness 
day  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  return  home 
the  same  night. 

Present  MetroUners.  which  began  service 
Jan  16.  take  2  hours  and  59  minutes  and 
make  two  round  trips  a  day  with  five  stops 
Standard  trains  take  from  3  hours  35  min- 
utes to  4  hours. 

Alfred  E  Perlinan.  president  of  the  Penn 
Central  Co  .  announced  the  new  service 
yesterday  at  the  railroad's  Philadelphia 
headquarters, 

"This  Is  an  Important  breakthrough  in 
rail  passenger  transportation."  Perlman  said 
"It  Is  designed  to  provide  an  all-weather 
'ground  shuttle'  that  will  be  competitive  with 
other  modes  of  travel  from  center  city  to 
center  city  in   this  crowded   corridor." 


riie  nonstop  trains  will  average  90  6  miles 
per  hour   for   the   227-mlle   trip. 

The  new  trains  will  leave  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  W  rk  at  7:  10  a.m.  aud  .irri-.e 
at  Union  Station  in  Washington  at  ti.40  a.ni. 
They  will  leave  Washington  at  4; 30  p.m.  and 
arrive  at  New  Ycrk  at  7  p.m..  Just  1  minute 
before  the  Metroliner  that  leaves  Washing- 
ton at  3.55. 

The  other  existing  New  York-bound  Metrc- 
Ilner  leaves  Washington  at  8:30  a.m.  Tl.e 
trains  leave  New  York  at  8:30  am  .ind  4  ;5 
p.m. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  St^r. 

Mar.  26.  1969  | 

Metroli.ner   To  Slash  New  York  Trip 

TO  2' J   Hours 

(By  Lee  Flor) 

The  Penn  Central  Railroad  announced  to- 
day It  Is  adding  nonstop.  2'T-hour  Metroliner 
service  between  New  York  and  Washington 
on  April  2.  cutting  its  present  f.iste.st  .schen- 
ule  time  by  29  minutes  and  jilactng  the 
Metroliner  :n  direct  competition  with  the 
air  shuttle 

Alfred  E  Perlman.  the  railroad  president 
said  the  special  nonstop  .service,  at  the  pres- 
ent fare,  would  provide  the  fastest  service 
ever  to  operate  on  the  226-mlle  New  York  to 
Washington  route." 

The  new  trains  will  leave  New  York  at  7  10 
am.  and  arrue  here  in  Washington  at  9.40 
a.m.  The  return  ^ervlce  will  leave  Washlns- 
ton's  Union  Station  at  4:30  pm.  .md  arrive 
at  the  Penn  Central  station  in  New  York  ;t 
7  p  m, 

Perlm.in  said  the  new  servl<;c  was  started 
In  prime  travel  time  so  It  could  be  directly 
competitive  with  the  air  shuttle  now  offered 
by  airlines  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  The  "ground  bhuttle  '  will  run  in  M 
kinds  of  weaUier.  from  center  city  to  center 
city,  he  noted. 


ALLOCATION  OF  IMPORTED  NO  2 
FUEL  OIL  TO  NEW  ENGI^-\ND  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OIL  REFIN- 
ERY AT  MACHIASPORT.  MAINE 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ;isk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  :■.■•. 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  tlie  Commi  ;i- 
•.vealth  of  Mas.sachusetts  urtiint,'  :he 
President  of  the  United  States  to  order  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  discriminaioiy 
allocation  of  barrels  of  imported  No  2 
fuel  oil  to  New  En';land  and  to  cstabli^ii 
an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport.  Maine 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  printrd  in  !.»,' 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   urging  the   Prf>;dcii'    •>{    Vi.  ■•»; 

States  to  order  an   iminediaie   :r.crea.M-    :. 

the  discriminatory  allocation  of  barreij  <:( 

imported  No  2  fuel  oil  to  New  England  ai.d 

to  establish  an  oil  refinery  at  Machiaspuri. 

Maine 

Whereas.  The  consumers  of  home  heating 
oil  III  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  those 
<if  the  iither  New  England  states,  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  past  decade  be- 
cause of  stringent  quotas  relating  to  the  im- 
ports of  No    2  fuel  oil;   and 

Whereas.  According  to  the  Massachuseiti 
Consumers'  Council  the  consumers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  overcharged  forty-two  mUlion 
dollars  annually  because  of  the  imposition 
of  .■  uch  quotas  under  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, and 

Whereas.  Said  Consumers'  Council  and  the 
New  England  Council  consistently  presented 
the  facts  of  such  discriminatory  policies  he- 
fore  the  appropriate  federal  bodies:  and 

Whereas.  There   has  been   no  decision  to 
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rescind  the  executive  order  establishing  such 
qu.->tas;  and 

Whereas.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Cdall  during  lUs  term  of  office  reportedly  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  recommend  an  allo- 
v-ation  of  30.000  barrels  a  day  of  lmf)orted 
No  2  fuel  Oil  to  New  England;  imd 

Whereas.  Tlie  proposed  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
m  Pertland,  Maine  could  help  to  correct  the 
inequities  occasioned  by  the  it2  fuel  oil 
quota  discrimination,  by  (allowing)  making 
.ivaliable  an  addition  90.000  to  101,000  bar- 
rels of  ::2  fuel  oil  in  New  England  at  reduced 
prices;  and 

Whereas.  Tlie  esuibllshment  and  operation 
of  an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport,  Maine 
would  relieve  the  shortage  of  Z2  fuel  oil  for 
•he  consumers  of  heating  oil  In  the  Com- 
monwealth In  peak  heating  seasons  and  re- 
tard price  increases  of  this  necessity  of 
life;  now.  iheretore.  be  It 

Rcsolied,  That  the  Massachtisetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  President  Nixon  to  direct 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  .mplement  forthwith  the 
Udall  recommendations  relative  to  the  allo- 
cation of  additional  oil  Imports  to  New  Eng- 
land; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
supports  the  efforts  of  Senator  Kennedy  and 
other  members  uf  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
grre.ssional  delegation  to  gain  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  Maine  Port  Authority  to 
establish,  operate  and  maintain  a  general- 
purpose  foreign  trade  zone  in  Portland.  Maine 
and  a  subzone  for  the  purpose  of  oil  refining 
In  Machiasport.  Maine;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  lit  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  March  12.  1969. 

Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

Clerk. 

.Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


FRONTIER  ALASKA 

Mr.   STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

u:.animou.<  consent  that  an  excellent 
article  from  the  February  24  U.S.  News 
L  World  Report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facts  About  the  "Last  Frontier" 

.\NCHORAGE,  ALASKA  — If  Alaska  seems  to  be 
out  of  .step  with  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,  there  la 
a  reason 

rhls  Is  America's  iast  frontier.  Its  people 
tr.:nk  In  the  same  terms  :is  the  rough-and- 
ready  pioneers  who  pushed  the  boundaries  of 
the  US  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Up  here,  the  drive  is  to  open  land  for  de- 
ve:opment.  rather  than  fence  it  off  for  parks 
and  recreation  as  In  the  'lower  48"  States. 
Ti;  It  Is  understandable  when  you  learn  that 
97  per  cent  of  .Alaska's  land  still  Is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Most  of  it  remains 
untouched  by  the  plow,  bulldozer,  chain  saw 
or  drilling  tool. 

Though  more  th:in  twice  as  big  as  Texas, 
Alaska  has  fewer  h.lgliway  miles  than  Massa- 
chusetts Along  the  .M.iska  R.iilroad.  which 
runs  481  miles  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks. 
;ive  two  thirds  of  the  State'.=  people  The  pack 
horse  and  the  dog  sled  still  are  common 
means  of  transportation 

ROOM    FOR   FREEWHFELERS 

•M.iska's  rugged  .scenery,  Us  forbidding  cli- 
mate and  its  v:istne.ss  .ire  a  magnet  for  the 
frontier  breed  It  is  the  land  of  the  free- 
whee'.er.  a  term  of  approval  in  the  49th  State. 


Men  with  "glt-up-and-go"  are  drawn  here  by 
the  opportunity  to  branch  out  on  their  own. 
Up  here,  the  fellow  who  is  first  with  a  new 
product  or  a  new  idea  can  make  it  big. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  veneer  of  sophistica- 
tion in  Alaska's  cities.  In  Anchorage  and  in 
Fairbanks,  there  are  posh  hotels,  high-rise 
apartment  buildings,  fancy  supermarkets. 
But  you  don't  have  to  go  far  to  find  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  of  the  frontier. 
Dress  Is  casual,  often  rough,  dictated  by  cli- 
mate rather  than  fashion.  Bars  are  crowded, 
noisy  and  sometimes  disorderly. 

The  airplane  has  replaced  the  cow  ix)ny  of 
the  nineteenth-century  West  Alaskans  are 
the  most  air-minded  of  all  Americans  They 
have  to  be,  with  so  few  highways.  The  State 
has  749  airports  and  seaplane  facilities,  a  total 
of  4.500  licensed  pilots,  and  nearly  3.000  air- 
craft— one  for  every  100  people. 

You  see  small  planes  parked  in  front  yards, 
blocks  from  any  landing  field.  An  Alaskan 
explains: 

"One  of  the  great  attractions  of  living  up 
here  Is  the  freedom  to  move  about  We  can 
Jump  In  a  plane,  go  where  we  want,  and 
when  we  want,  for  fiishlng  or  hunting,  or  Just 
to  get  away  from  the  crowds." 

That  last  is  a  shocker.  What  crowds?  An- 
chorage, with  50,000  population.  Is  Alaska's 
largest  city.  Tlie  people  of  the  State,  if 
spread  out  over  Its  586.000  square  miles. 
would  have  2  square  miles  apiece. 

Here  you  can  rear  a  family  without  facing 
problems  that  proliferate  in  cities  and  .sub- 
urbs of  the  "lower  48"  States.  Theodore  P. 
Stevens,  one  of  Alaska's  two  new  U,S,  Sen- 
ators, plans  to  have  his  five  children  go  to 
school  back  home  at  least  half  the  time  "so 
they  can  grow  up  loving  it  as  much  as  I  do.  ' 

A  20-mlnute  flight  In  a  bush  plane  from 
Anchorage,  says  Senator  .Stevens,  "will  put 
you  in  wilderness  where  you  probably  won't 
tee  another  person.  "  Alter  only  a  few  weeks 
In  Washington,   he  says   with   deep   leeling: 

"When  you  see  that  .sun  come  up  over  the 
snow-capped  Chugach  R:inge  on  a  clear  win- 
ter morning,  then  you  know  what  it  means 
10  be  In  Alaska  " 

the  individualists 

This  country  draws  all  kinds  of  ijeople. 
Along  with  the  frontier  builders  come  the 
misfits.  "We  ha\e  our  share  if  them.  '  says 
a  federal  official  with  long  experience  in 
Alaska.  He  adds: 

"They  are  people  who  by  temperament  are 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  big- 
city  life,  or  of  the  mure  settled  community. 
Many  of  them  find  their  place,  become  use- 
ful Citizens.  Some  are  crackpots,  and  some 
give  us  endless  trouble.  But  they  are  the  sure 
mark  of  the  frontier." 

Business — like  life — tends  to  be  free  and 
easy.  Says  an  Alaskan  official: 

"We  have  our  so-called  mbber  barons. 
They  are  the  ones  who  pet  the  things  done 
that  must  be  done.  If  these  fellows  were 
hedged  In  too  tightly,  they  wouldn't  stay 
and  Alaska  wouldn't  be  growing  at  the  rate 
It  is." 

YOUNG    AND   TOUCH 

Youth  dominates  for  the  most  part  Median 
age  is  23.3  years,  compared  tu  27.7  years  for 
the  US,  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  young 
frontiersmen  are  skilled  workers,  lured  by 
high  wages  in  oil,  mining,  luinbenng  and 
construction. 

The  harsh  climate,  the  isolation,  the  some- 
times primitive  housing  send  about  half  the 
immigrants  back  to  the  "lower  48." 

"If  you  sweat  It  out  for  a  year,  you'i:  never 
leave,  or  If  you  do.  you'll  come  back,"  says 
Paul  Choquette.  a  broker  in  Juneau  "If  the 
wife  can  last  it.  you've  got  it  made." 

RIDING   THE   BOOM 

Alaska's  growth  In  recent  years  has  been 
based  largely  on  mineral  and  forest  develop- 
ment. Advances  in  fishing  methods,  how- 
ever, have  brought  rich  new  fisheries  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Bristol  Bav. 


The  future  of  the  oil  boom  that  is  giving 
new  thrust  to  the  Alaskan  economy  is  ^ald 
by  officials  to  depend  upon  opening  more  of 
the  federally  owned  lauds  for  leasing  and 
drilling. 

For  the  800  tr  .=  0  men  in\olved  .n  the  oil 
boom  on  the  North  Slope,  cold  down  to  minus 
50  degrees  is  compenstated  '-y  earnings  of 
$15,000  to  S'25.UO0  11  \ear.  In  addition  the  men 
get  free  room  -.ind  board  and  transportation 
to  and  from  Fairbanks  :or  two  weeks'  rest 
alter  four  weeks  of  work. 

Another  booni  is  in  tourism. 

"This  is  the  most  beautiful  place  I  have 
ever  seen.  '  said  a  California  businessman 
visiting  Fairbanks.  "Up  here  you  can  look  as 
far  as  you  can  see.'' 

Nature  is  on  :■.  lavish  scale.  In  spring,  there 
is  ,1  wild  prolusion  of  flowers.  In  summer 
daylight  lasts  almost  24  hours  a  day.  For 
hunters  and  nsnermen,  there  is  every  liir.d 
of  quarry. 

FACING   THE   FT'TURE 

Perhaps  Alaska  was  best  described  by  a 
young  serviceman  who  chided  "U.S.  News  & 
W'orld  Report  "  for  failing  to  mention  his 
home  State  in  an  article  about  wilderness 
areas.  He  wrote: 

"I  would  like  to  .say  that  the  author  of 
th.it  article  must  be  unaware  that  AUiska  has 
been  a  part  of  the  union  .since  1959.  .  .  . 
Alaska  is  the  only  State  left  with  wildlife 
.aid  liabitat  untouched  by  civilization. 
Al:iska  is  the  next  wonder  of  the  world," 

Alaskans  ,ire  determined  that  this  won- 
drous .State  is  not  going  to  be  ruined  by 
tne  debris  uf  twentieth-century  technology. 
Says  .Senator  Stevens: 

"Alaska  is  a  laud  where  conservation  is 
a  watchword.  There  is  no  smog  and  little 
pollution,  and  if  humanly  possible  there 
never  will  i:e  more  becuise  .-Maskans  know 
;-.nd  '.alv.e  jjiire  .:ir.  pure  water,  and  virgin 
country." 

THI3  l3  ALASKA:    ONE-SIXTH  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
UNITED   STATES 

Population:  Smallest  State.  280.000  people, 
or  1  person  for  every  2  square  miles. 

Largest  city:  .Anchorage,  with  .50.000  peo- 
ple. .Juneau.  State  capital,  iias  8.000  jieople. 

.Size:  Liirgest  State.  375  million  acres.  More 
tnaii  twice  as  big  as  Texas. 

Airplanes:  Flyingest  Stale  in  the  union, 
v.'uh  I   :.irplane  for  every  lOf  Alaskans. 

statehood:  Became  49th  State  on  Jan.  3. 
1959. 

Highest  m.ountftin:  McKlnley.  20.320  feet, 
liigiu-.st  peal:  in  North  America. 

Coastline:  6.G40  miles,  or  more  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  combined. 

Railroads:  Two,  with  500  miles  of  track. 

Economy:  Pishing,  mining,  lumbering  are 
biggest  Industries,  Oil  boom  is  under  way. 
Tourist  tr;>Ge  t'ruwmg  fast.  Federal  Go'.ern- 
mr-iu  owns  97  per  cent  of  Kind,  but  State  13 
promised  104  million  acres  by  1984. 

Acquired  by  US,:  1867.  Bought  from  Rus- 
sia for  7,2  million  dollars,  or  about  2  cents 
an  acre. 

Highways:  C.042  miles.  Less  than  Massa- 
chusetts has. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  carrying 
out  our  fur.clion  of  le.tii.sialive  oversight. 
there  is  a  natural  and  proper  concern — 
esijecially  with  rp.spect  to  experimental 
.social  welfare  urograms— which  leads  us 
to  speak  largely  of  the  failures  and  the 
de'oscles.  leavir.?  the  successes  to  speak 
for  themselves.  This  is  much  as  it  ."^hould 
be.  But  there  are  .some  local  .success  stor- 
ies of  .'^uch  far-reaching  significance  for 
the  Nation  at  large  is  to  mandate  their 
tellinL-  in  the  national  foi'um 

One  sucli  .story  lia.-^  been  unioldmg  over 
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the  past  vear  in  my  State — Uiat  is  the 
story  ot  the  North  Caroliim  Manpower 
Development  Corp 

MDC  IS  a  pnvate,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion with  a  statewide  board  of  directors 
elected  to  represent  industry,  the  public 
sector,  and  the  population  to  be  sened. 
Luther  H  H(Xiges,  Jr  .  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
and  son  of  the  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, serves  as  chairman  ot  the  board 
Tlie  corporations  statT  is  dirtx-ted  by 
George  B  Autn,'.  formerly  chief  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Ri«hlvS 

UsinK  both  Federal  and  private  flnaji- 
cial  support  and  the  technical  assistance 
of  the  National  .Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. MDC  IS  moving  toward  its  objec- 
tive of  increasing  productivity  and  im- 
proving per  capita  income  through  the 
fullest  po.ssible  development  of  our 
State's  neglected  manpower  resouiccs 
MDC  is.  in  ►'ffect.  worlcuig  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Nations  first  tech- 
noloev-ba.sed.  statewide  manpower  mod- 
el If  nhis  e:oal  is  reached,  other  models, 
including  perhaps  a  national  one.  can  be 
fashioned  after  it. 

Mr  Pres.dint,  in  order  tiiat  Senators 
and  other  interested  ^mrties  may  ac- 
quaint t;:(^mselves  with  the  uccompUs]i- 
menus  of  MDC  and  with  the  corporations 
plans  for  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  sampling  of  articles  and 
editorials  dealing  with  the  various  facets 
of  MDC's  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

North  Carolina  s  Dire  Waste  of  Man- 
power ■■  from  the  Charlotte  News.  Char- 
lotte   NC.  Dtcember  1.  1967 

Opening;  More  Job  Opportunities." 
Irom  th'.'  Durham  Morning  Herald. 
Durham.  NC     December  11.  1967. 

NAM-OEO  Marriage  of  Conven- 
ience' Be-irs  Promise  of  Cure  for  Job- 
less." by  Don  Riding,  from  the  Carolina 
Financial  Times.  Chapel  Hill.  NC , 
March  18.  1968 

An  editorial  by  C  A.  McKnlght.  from 
tlie  Charlotte  Observer.  Charlotte,  N  C  . 
March  24.  1968 

■■.■\  Promising  Tool  Blunted  by  the 
Poverty  of  Policy."  from  the  Greensboro 
Record.  Greensboro,  N C.  March  30.  1968 

"Training  Key  to  Stemming  Manpow- 
er Loss,  by  Luther  H.  Hodges.  Jr  .  from 
the  American  Banker.  May  3.  1968. 

•Manpower  Center  Reaches  Goal."  by 
Rick  Gray,  from  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  Gre^-nsboro,  NC.  July  11.  1968. 
Moving  People  to  Jobs. "  by  Charles 
B  Gamctt.  from  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Review  September  1968 

Computer  Matches  Workers  and 
Jobs,  '  by  Stacie  Steele,  from  the  Dur- 
ham Morning  Herald.  Durham,  NC. 
September  lO    1968 

■To  F'.nd  the  Jobless,  To  Find  the 
Jobs."  from  the  North  Carolina  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Citizens  Association,  November  1968. 

"He  Freshed  Up'  on  Schooling.  Got 
Job,  '  by  Dwayne  Walls,  from  the  Char- 
lotte Observer.  Charlotte,  NC,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1968 

Manpower  Pi-oject  Looks  at  Results. 
They're  Impre-^sive."  from  the  Charlotte 
News.  Charlotte.  NC,  November  30. 
1968 


At  MDC — Success  Stories.  "  by  Owen 
Lewis,  from  the  Green.sboro  Daily  News, 
Gretn.sboro.  NC  .  January  1.  1969 

Labor  Pool  Going  Dry.  Hodges  Says," 
from  the  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte, 
N  C  .  February  6,  1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

iProm    the    Charlotte     i  NC  »     News,    Dec     1. 

1967) 

NoBTii  Carii:  iNA's  Dire  Wastx  or 

.MA.vF'owm 

(EnrroRa'  Note  -Following  are  excerpts 
from  a  speech  irnule  by  Luther  H  Hodges.  Jr.. 
chalnruiui  <n  the  North  Carolina  Manpower 
Development  CL)rpc>ratlun's  bo^u'd  of  dlrec- 
tcirs,  in  Winston  -Salem  yesterday  i 

In  our  Industrialized  society  with  much 
capital  goinK  into  new  pl<int.H  and  equipment. 
we  require  .ui  Increasingly  skilled  manpower 
pool.  In  ract,  m.inp<-)wer  resources,  m  terms 
of  availability  and  .skill  have  become  almost 
the  single  most  lmp<iruuit  economic  ivnd  in- 
dustrial development  Ingredient 

Die  <iuestlon,  then,  is  whether  ur  not,  in 
this  Kind  of  society,  our  manpower  Is  being 
properly  developed  and  ffflclently  allocated. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  not  only  be- 
cause It  Is  necessary,  but  because  It  Is  right. 
we  miist  maJie  a  180  degree  turn  and  face 
the  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  citizen  of 
v)ur  country,  .ind  more  specifically,  our  own 
state  He  has  been  excluded,  in  most  cases 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  from  participat- 
ing m  a  full  society,  from  realizing  what  we 
have  come  to  think  of  iis  the  American 
Dream — namely  a  job.  decent  housing,  edu- 
cation for  himself  ivnd  for  his  children,  and 
a  place  in  the  decision  making  processes 
which  affect  his  life 

A&arniART  standards 
rhls  person  has  been  excluded  rrom  em- 
plov-ment  offlcea  entirely  on  a  middle-class 
frame  of  reference,  by  Job  descriptions  which 
set  arbitrary  standards  without  regard  to 
aptitudes  and  fyotentlal  for  training,  by  the 
economics  of  poverty  which  forces  him  to 
become  a  school  drop-out;  .ind  by  the  in- 
feriority If  pducatlon  offered  in  slum  and 
poor  rural  schools 

I  hope  that  our  society  has  made  a  de- 
cision thai  .America  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
uf  poverty  In  its  midst  ;tnd  that  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  what  Kniger  calls  a  p<3llcy  of  In- 
clusion I  hope  that  what  the  economist  Nor- 
ton E  lAjng  wrote  In  his  monograph  on  the 
reduction  of  poverty  Isn't  true  He  has  said, 
■We  are  in  danger  of  drifting  Into  cosmetic 
cures.  We  already  have  a  model  for  how  an 
affluent  society  might  deal  with  surplus  peo- 
ple the  way  we  deal  with  surplus  grain 
store  It  .Mid  keep  It  off  the  market  so  It  wont 
hurt  tile  price  We  do  the  .Siune  with  the 
poor — we  store  them  in  slums  ,uid  public 
housing  to  keep  them  off  the  labor  market 
so  they  wont  reduce  wage  rates  or  other- 
wise iiimplete  In  the  only  way  they  can  .  . 
the  evil  '){  this  agricultural  .«.iorage  policy 
for  dealing  with  people  Is  not  simply  that  of 
keeping  needed  re8t>urces  from  meeting  hu- 
man wants  but  that  of  creating  traditions  by 
which  the  evil  multiplies  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes" 

WITHIN     A     PROBLEM 

In  all  of  this  there  Is  a  problem  within 
a  problem  which  cannot  be  Ignored:  namely, 
that  of  our  disadvantaged  minority  citizens. 
The  Negro  will  not  live  as  long,  be  housed 
as  well,  nor  earn  as  much  as  his  white 
counterpart  no  matter  what  level  he 
achieves.  I  decry  the  lrresp)onslbllty  of  those 
in  the  public  eye  and  elsewhere  who  Invoke 
Convenient  'whipping  boys'  to  explain  our 
difficult  society  while  making  no  analysis  of 
causes  and  no  constructive  suggestions  for 
our   -ountry  or  <>ur  state 

What  about  North  Carolina?  What  Is  our 


situation  m  regard  to  manpower  and  human 
resource  development  and  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  problems?  Ijet  me  quote  .some 
statistics  wliich  I  have  quoted  before,  but 
which  bear  repeating 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  adult  Nort.T 
Carolinians  cannot  read  well  enough  to  qual- 
ify  for   Jobs   paying   a   living   wage. 

One-third  of  our  work  force  is  below  im 
elghth-prade  level  of  education.  Many  of  tup 
persons  presently  employed  cannot  advanre 
past  entry-level  jobs  because  of  lack  of  edi;- 
catlon 

Diversification  of  industry  is  not  procee  :- 
ing  as  rapidly  as  It  could  because  we  i.nit 
a  skilled   manpower  pool 

Past  development  has  not  benefited  ,;;; 
North  Carolina  iltlzens  equally  For  exam- 
ple, there  were  n  (XX)  fewer  Jobs  for  niii- 
whlte  males  In  ly60  than  there  were  in  I&.iO 

We  .Lre  44th  m  per  capita  income  ,inu 
4yth  for  average  hourly  industrial  wages 

LOSE    KCOEAAL    MONEY 

In  spite  of  this  situation,  hardly  a  year  por-s 
by  that  we  do  not  lose  federal  money  al. bl- 
eated to  this  state  For  example,  in  1966.  e 
failed  to  apply  for  our  total  guideline  alloca- 
iions  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and   the   .^pplachla  Bill. 

We  know  that  one  of  our  major  resour-cs 
m  North  Carolina  is  our  manpower.  The  prco- 
lem  is  that  we  have  tailed  to  develop  this 
valuable   resource. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems? If  there  is  one  answer,  it  Is  Jobs.  Jobs 
to  upgrade  our  economy.  Jobs  to  reduce  tf-,e 
burden  of  the  taxpayer.  Jobs  to  keep  .'amilics 
together.  Jobs  to  provide  dlffnity  and  decent 
standards  of  living.  The  November  20th  News- 
week magazine  said.  'If  Negroes  alone  ami  ne 
the  poor  had  been  full  participants  in  ■.'-.e 
economy  last  year,  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  has  calculated  they 
would  have  added  $23  7  billion  to  the  Kf-ss 
national    product   ' 

If  you  are  poor,  how  do  you  get  a  job? 
Training — literacy  training  .md  skill  train- 
ing. >Uong  with  essential  supportive  servii^es. 
Who  is  going  to  attack  and  solve  this  mas- 
sive problem?  And  why  haven't  we  succee<iea 
before? 

AMERICAN    DREAM 

Dick  Cornuelle.  executive  rice  president 
of  the  National  .Association  of  Manufaci',^r- 
ers.  in  his  tx>ok  "Reclaiming  The  American 
Dream."  has  two  chapters  entitled-  •W'hv  tne 
Liberals  Can't  Win"  and  "Why  the  Conserva- 
tives Cant  Win."  He  savs.  "As  the  conserva- 
tive Is  losing  his  battle  l>ecause  he  has  no 
program  at  all.  the  liberal  Is  coming  to  a  aA- 
ferent  dead  end.  He  finds  out  he  ca:i  t 
achieve  his  Ideal — that  of  a  society  ':..it 
solves  social  problems — with  the  progran:  .:e 
has."  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  dlsc.ird 
these  nomenclatures,  for  as  .ipplled  to  :l.;s 
problem  they  are  unrealistic.  Instead  of  ri:ht 
and  left,  liberal  or  conservative,  we  are  erner 
outside  or  inside,  a  participant  or  a  spor'a- 
tor.  and  we  can  t  afford  many  spectator;. 

No  one  segment  of  our  society  can  '.ive 
these  problems  alone.  The  federal  t;n\frn- 
ment.  state  and  local  governments,  the  w;  j)e 
public  sector  must  Joint  the  private  sc.  •  or 
or  else  we  will  be  licked. 

INDISTRY    MOVES 

within  our  economy.  Industry  can  move 
the  quickest;  it  is  geared  to  pragmatic  .ind 
efficient  problem-solving  and  to  getting  a 
Job  done  In  addition  there  Is  not  only  trreat 
Interest  on  the  part  of  industry  In  ;:.>se 
problems,  but  characteristically,  ind''  tv 
has  already  moved  You  probably  read  ;•  :•' 
paper  a  few  v^eeks  ago  about  Ford  M  '•  t 
Company  p  settii^.g  up  two  employment  '  :..  es 
in  ghetto  areas  In  Detroit.  In  this  experi- 
ment, seven  hundred  disadvantaged  '■  ■■'■( 
been  employed — without  written  test^  .\pr'^- 
Jet  Oeneral  has  a  plant  In  Watts;  and  H' i.-'v- 
well   Is  also  ready   to  build   In  a  slum     re.i: 
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Corn  Products  has  Instituted  inplant  liter- 
acy training  In  locations  all  over  the  coun- 
t.y-  and  Xerox  Is  employing  liard-oore  un- 
employed. Moreover  some  300  Insurance  com- 
panies In  the  country  have  participated  In  a 
billion  dollar  financing  program  for  ghetto 
housing.  The  National  AaBOCiation  of  Manu- 
facturers, which  helped  start  the  ball  rolling 
In  this  effort,  has  so  many  calls  from  com- 
panies asking  for  help  in  reaching  the  hard- 
core unemployed  that  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demands. 

Is  all  this  consistent  with  the  profit  mo- 
tive? Here  Is  one  quote  recently  reported  in 
the  press;  Gerald  L.  PhllUppe.  Chairman  of 
Ueneral  Electric,  said:  "We  have  to  say  to 
our  shareholders  that  we  Just  have  to  deal 
■Alth  this  problem,  or  in  five  or  10  years  there 
vill  be  nothing  left." 

Now.  at  hust  we  come  to  the  North  Caro- 
ma  Manpower  Development  Corporation.  As 
ii  solution  to  the  problems  of  our  economy, 
this  particular  project  is  meaningless  unless 
we  are  all  aware  of.  and  committed  to  accept- 
ing the  challenges  I  have  been  discussing, 
rhls  corporation  was  not  developed  to  create 
.idmlnlstratlve  Jobs  or  bring  money  into 
North  Carolina,  rather  it  w^s  planned  with  a 
single  goal  in  mind — to  provide  the  unem- 
ployed and  tinemployable  with  Jobs,  and  to 
.-.tay  with  them  until  they  are  productive. 

MDC'S     PLAN 

MDC.  as  I  shall  call  our  corporation,  is  a 
.^^ophi.stlcated  program.  We  are  contracting 
tor  a  series  ot  action-orlented  studies  and 
•  urveys  relevant  to  the  problems  of  man- 
,io'Aer  development  riiese  studies  Include; 
Outreach  techniques,  supportive  services, 
ob-developn:ent,  post-employment  followup, 
,1  .-urvey  of  North  Carolina  training  capacity, 
basic  education  innovations- — that  is  to  say, 
vhat  are  the  best  literacy  systems  in  exist- 
ence and  how  is  new  technology  being  ap- 
plied to  this  training;  vocational  skill  train- 
ing, with  the  same  applications,  economic 
development  studies  and  the  surveys  which 
lead  to  the  computer  match  project. 

niere  are  two  current  action  components. 
First,  computer  match  This  Involves  the  de- 
velopment of  a  whole  new  system  of  com- 
puter technology  as  applied  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. With  it  we  hope  to  match  the  unem- 
ployed either  to  training  or  to  Jobs  .  .  . 

TO    STORE    DATA 

MDC  will  also  u.se  the  computer  to  store 
data  For  example.  In  addition  to  training 
.aailable  In  the  public  sector,  we  will  feed  in 
data  on  vocational  skill  and  on  the  Job  train- 
ing available  from  private  industry.  We  may 
use  the  computer  for  a  talent  bank — that  Is 
'o  say.  to  locate  human  resources,  technical 
.nd  otherwise  We  may  use  it  to  match  low 
income  high  school  graduates  to  jobs  or  vo- 
i^ational  training,  and  thus  help  prevent  the 
top  level  youngsters  in  this  group  from 
earchlng  for  opportunity  outside  our  state, 
s  so  many  do  now. 

The  second  action  component  currently 
funded  calls  for  the  establishment  of  two 
Manpower  Development  Centers.  These  cen- 
•ers  will  offer  ba-'^ic  literacy  training  through 

.system  called  Mind,  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  Mind 
uses  technological  equipment  and  pro- 
-•rammed  learning.  It  has  been  extremely 
.  uccessful  so  far,  with  early  experiments 
revealing  a  gain  of  four  grade  levels  In  180 
hours. 

PEOPLE    ORIENTED 

What  we  seek  is  a  manpower  training 
fiodel  which  Is  both  industry  and  people 
riented  We  think  our  Industrialists  will  In- 
ure a  practical  problem  solving  approach 
md  we  are  confident  that  our  community 
:ictlon  agency  representatives  will  not  let  us 
forget  or  neglect  the  hard  problems  of  the 
(ilsadvanlaged. 

May  I  close  with  a  few  recommendations: 
1    The  Industrial  sector  must  become  more 


Involved  in  solving  the  employment  problems 
of  the  hard  core  poor.  Industry  must  ■work 
with  the  community,  as  Indeed  It  Is  doing 
right  here  In  WInston-Salem. 

2.  The  business  community  must  temper 
Its  policies  of  excluding  the  disadvantaged 
and  attempt  to  reach  and  train  this  popula- 
tion. Let  us  face  the  fact  that  many  Job 
standards  are  arbitrarily  set  and  often  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  characteristics  and 
backgrounds  of  persons  who  are  successfully 
performing  a  given  Job. 

3.  There  must  be  vigorous  community 
leadership.  Leadership  which  Is  willing  to 
become  involved  in  complicated  social  prob- 
lems. Leadership  which  is  willing  to  face  what 
it  finds,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not.  This  lead- 
ership must  establish  the  fact  that  local  con- 
trol Is  required  to  effectively  handle  local 
problems. 

4.  Much  money  Is  required  to  meet  our 
manpower  development  needs.  We  must  stop 
lighting  the  federal  government  and  become 
partners,  for  we  need  all  Us  financing  and 
then  some  to  solve  our  problems.  If  we  don't 
like  the  terms,  let's  have  the  leadership  to 
change  the  terms. 

5.  We  need  a  citizenry  aware  of  our  prob- 
lems and  willing  to  face  them. 

We  must  remember  too  that  manpower 
and  employment  are  not  isolated  problems 
and  that  we  must  also  solve  housing,  race 
relations,  health,  educational  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

Certainly  I  have  not  answered  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised.  But  for  the  time  being 
my  solution  has  to  do  with  the  effort  in 
which  I  am  engaged;  namely,  the  North 
Carolina  Manpower  Development  Corpora- 
tion. I  am  impressed  with  the  commitment 
of  our  staff  and  of  our  board  of  directors.  May 
I  ask  a  similar  commitment  from  you  in 
your  work. 

In  a  nation  where  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct approaches  $800  billion  a  year,  there  is 
little  Justification  for  the  poverty  and  un- 
employment in  our  midst.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  in  North  Carolina  are  leading  the 
way  'With  our  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration. Clearly  it  is  in  our  own  best  interest 
to  do  so. 

(From  the  Durham    iN.C.i    Morning  Herald, 

Dec.  11,  1967) 

Opening  More  Job  Opportunities 

One  of  North  Carolina's  ma.nr  resources, 
as  long  recognized,  is  its  manpower  supply. 
One  of  the  state's  major  failures,  as  shown 
in  its  44th  ranking  in  per  capita  income  and 
49th  place  In  average  hourly  industrial  wages, 
is  proper  development  of  manpower  re- 
sources. 

That  the  state,  in  a  several -pronged  attack. 
is  attempting  to  remedy  the  situation  stands 
to  its  credit.  But  that  progress  often  :s  slow. 
as  the  several  approaches  mesh  gears,  is  ap- 
parent and  understandable.  The  total  task,  in 
relationship  to  the  total  need,  presents 
formidable  problems. 

How  to  speed  improvements  that  wlil  lead 
to  more  ard  better  job  opportunities  lias 
concerned  Itself,  perhaps  out  of  necessity, 
primarily  with  teaching  skills  to  the  large 
work  force  potential  readily  available  for  em- 
ployment. Important  as  that  phase  is,  how- 
ever, it  stands  as  only  part  of  the  total  prob- 
lem. 

Luther  H.  Hodges  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration's Board  of  Directors,  points  to  an- 
other vital  area  with  his  suggestion  that  "v«.'e 
must  take  a  180-degree  turn  and  face  the 
handicapped,  disadvantaged  citizen.  He  has 
been  excluded,  in  most  cases  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  from  participating  in  a 
full  society,  from  realizing  what  we  have 
come  to  think  of  as  the  American  Dream — 
namely  a  ;ob.  decent  housing,  education  for 


himself  and  tor  his  children,  and  a  place  In 
the  decision  making  processes  which  affect 
his  life." 

Mr.  Hodges,  .son  of  the  former  governor, 
speaks  both  as  a  business  executive  and  as 
a  person  familiar,  through  personal  obser- 
vation, with  problems  in  the  area  ol  con- 
cern he  has  cited.  He.  in  fact,  grew  up  with 
them  around  him  when  liis  lather  served  .is 
a  textile  executive.  In  later  years,  through 
Jissoclation  v.-ith  the  .state's  efforts  to  pull 
itself  \ip  by  its  own  bootstraps,  he  has  wit- 
nessed the  needs  of  the  many  who  have  been 
denied,  through  various  reasons,  full  op- 
portunity to  pivrticipate  in  the  slates  eco- 
nomic fortune. 

The  handicapped,  dLsadvautaged  citizen,  .is 
cited  by  Mr.  Hodcres.  deserves  every  considera- 
tion, indeed  extra  effort,  on  the  part  ot  those 
who  can  lielp  make  him  an  asset  Instead  of 
a  liability  in  the  economic  and  social  com- 
ni'jnity.  He  is.  without  regard  to  race,  an 
important  part  in  North  Carolina's  man- 
power potential  so  vital  to  the  state's  total 
development. 

[Prom  the  Carolina  Financial  Times,  Mar.  18, 
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NAM-OEO  "Marrlage  of  Convenience"  Bears 

Promise    of    Ctjbe    tor    Jobless 

( By  Don  Rldin^is  i 
With  the  Great  Society's  alphabet  agencies 
almost  as  plentiful  as  Carolina  basketball 
fans  these  days,  its  tough  coming  up  with  au 
attention-getting  gimmick.  But  a  new  orga- 
nization with  headquarters  m  Chapel  Hill 
has  one  that  just  might  .succeed. 

MDC — that  stands  lor  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Corporation — is  hard  to  iniss  because 
of  an  unlikely  parentage:  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — what  MDC  Executive 
Director  George  B.  Autry  reierred  to  m  a  Sea 
Island,  Ga.,  speech  recently  as  a  "marriage  oi 
convergence,"  as  well  as  a  "marriage  of  logic." 

As  Autry  sees  it,  the  well-pubhcized  cUffer- 
ences  of  style  between  NAM  and  OEO  have 
obs.'-ured  some  fundamental  agreements  con- 
oernmg  ends:  productive  people  filling  pro- 
ductive Jobs. 

MDC's  corporate  charge  is  broad  enough  to 
encompass  Ixith  the  pcerty-figiiters  and  the 
businessmen:  "To  plan  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  manpower  development  pro- 
gram for  North  Carolina.  To  experiment  with 
and  develop  new  systems  for  job  trairiing,  Job 
placement,  and  job  upgrading  ...  To  carry 
on  activities  of  whatever  i.ature  which  have 
as  their  objective  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  m  North  Caro- 
lina, including  conditions  of  employment  of 
persons  employed  in  North  Carolina." 

Any  mandate  that  large,  of  course,  is  easier 
to  recite  than  to  implement,  and  it  is  the  im- 
plementation— or  program  development — 
that  MDC  IS  busily  concerned  with  now. 

MDC  was  incorporated  in  August.  1967.  but 
Autry  didn't  leave  his  job  as  ciuef  '  ounsel 
.md  -staff  director  of  the  L'  S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Pagiits  uniii  Decem- 
ber, and  the  last  of  four  directors  working 
under  Autry  .-^irrived  only  this  month. 

So  the  homework  that  has  piled  up  on 
MDC  desks — m  the  form  of  v.irious  consul- 
tants' studies — v^'as  assiBiied  before  tiie  cur- 
rent -MDC  staff  rimie  on  the  scene.  The  North 
Carolina  Fund,  which  through  Director 
George  Esser  was  instrumental  m  interesting 
NAM  in  the  state  manpower  progr.im,  con- 
tracted for  the  studies. 

The  last  director  to  Join  the  staff,  former 
-Associate  Editor  Bob  Smith  of  the  Charlotte 
News,  is  responsible  for  developing  programs 
with  the  help  of  the  studies  and  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  e.irly  arrivals. 

Originally,  15  studies  were  scheduled.  These 
were  reduced  to  nine,  the  tieneral  purposes 
of  which  are  to  reveal  ^-ays  of  finding  people 
who    need    Jobs    and    training,    finding    Jobs 
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that  ne«d  employees,  glvinj;  skills  and  basic 
literacy  training  to  the  unskilled  and  devel- 
oping basic  facilities  i  such  as  tjansportatlon 
.ind  housing  I  needed  by  the  unskilled,  and 
matching  the  Jobs  and  the  people. 

More  .-.peclHcally.  the  studies  break  down 
this  way 

Outreach  techniques:  ways  of  reaching  and 
motivating  the  poor  so  as  to  attract  them 
Into  manpower  development  programs  and 
give  them  the  attitude  of  success 

Job  development  icomputer  match):  re- 
lating job  vacLincles  to  job  potentials  by  use 
of  computer  techniques  to  determine  what 
k'.nd  of  training  and  upgrading  to  provide. 
.Svipportlve  services  studying  what  sort  of 
^ervlces  must  be  supplied  to  make  it  possible 
for  poor  rural-oriented  people  to  make  the 
transition  to  m\  urban  job  market  One  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  study  will  concentrate  on 
experimental  uses  of  transportation 

Basic  educatlon-sklU  training-  how  to  tie 
literacy  and  skill  training  to  the  needs  of 
the  state's  poor  and  the  manpower  demands 
of  the  state's  industry. 

Job  development:  wavs  of  opening  new 
avenues  to  emplovTnent  for  the  poor  through 
Indentlflcatlon  of  the  real  Job  potential  in 
the  5tate  .and  encouragement  of  industry  to 
report  vacancies  and  restructure  qualifica- 
tions 

New  careers:  studying  the  actual  and  po- 
tential effect  of  developing  new  careers  on 
the  employment  of  the  poor.  For  example, 
such  career  opportunities  as  police  patrol- 
man assistant  and  caseworker  .iide  are  being 
studied 

Housini.;-  ways  of  making  low-income 
housing  available  to  the  poor  being  brought 
into  job  areas,  including  an  effort  to  tie 
training  to  housing  by  providing  a  would-be 
worker  on-the-job  training  In  constructing 
tiomes  for  himself  and  his  fellow  workers. 

Planning.  Programming,  Budgeting  System 
iPPBSi  how  to  modify  these  techniques 
I  made  f.imous  by  former  Secretary  McNamara 
It  the  Department  of  Defense)  to  MDC's 
needs  in  providing  precise  intormation  on 
educational  and  training  costs  and  thereby 
alternatives  .^nd   their  costs. 

-Survey  of  industrial  training  capacity  an 
In-depth  study  of  what  capacity  now  exists 
in  North  Carolina,  actual  .md  potential,  tor 
training  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed This  includes  both  public  and  private. 
Using  the  studies  as  a  starting  point. 
Smith  hopes  MDC  can  build  a  program  that 
win  get  the  most  out  of  the  people  .ind  out 
of  industry,"  as  well  as  out  of  public  agen- 
cies at  all  levels.  He  doesn't  see  AtDC  ;\s  a 
"super  coordinator" — It  has  no  legal  author- 
ity—  but  as  a  method  of  generalizing  meth- 
ods that  can  be  exported  to  other  states. 

In  Smiths  view,  MDC  should  concern  it- 
self not  only  with  training  people  for  exist- 
ing Jobs,  but  for  Jobs  not  yet  available — 
"but  within  praeticai  limits,  something  that 
can  be  put  to  use  " 

One  aspect  of  this  approach  ts  the  new 
careers  study  described  above,  which  wiU 
attempt  to  define  new  sub- professional  Jobs 
that  now  sijmetlmes  occupy  the  time  of  high- 
priced  personnel  with  time-consuming  detail 
work 

What  has  just  been  described  Is  the  broad 
framework  for  MDC.  which  mostly  Is  in  the 
study    and    development    phase 

But  there  is  something  'on  the  erround" 
already  the  first  of  two  experimental  man- 
power de-.elopment  centers,  located  in 
Greensboro,  turns  out  its  first  graduates"  on 
the  last  day  of  this  month  With  the  active 
participation  rif  Industry  representatives  and 
the  backing  of  Greensboro  Mayor  Carson 
Bain,  the  center  enrolled  70  people  for  the 
10-week  cycle 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  cram  course 
Is  to  prepare  entry-level'  people — that's 
the  Jargon  for  unskilled  workers — for  Jobs 
by  moving  them  up  four  grade  levels  m  10 


weeks  and  acclimating  them  to  the  Indus- 
trial Job  environment. 

Day-class  students  spend  four  hours  a 
day  on  literacy  training  and  two  hours  on 
"H  R  D  •■  —  human  resources  development. 
This  list  piece  of  Jargon  refers  to  an  effort 
to  Inject  into  people  a  worker's  attitude:  the 
importance  of  being  at  work  on  time,  how 
to  deal  with  personnel  people  and  super- 
visors, etc 

Autry  spoke  of  the  manpower  development 
center  idea  In   that  Sea  Island  speech: 

■  They  will  teach  the  functionally  Illiterate 
to  read  and  write,  not  how  to  read  sonnets 
or  write  plays  .  .  but  that  level  of  literacy 
only  which  is  necessary  to  get  and  hold  a 
Job. 

"They  will  teach  country  people  who  want 
to  work  In  the  city  how  to  live  in  the  city 
and  how  to  do  a  new  kind  of  Job 

"This  concept  Is  not  theoretical,  but  prac- 
tical. .  .  It  has  been  worked  out  by  private 
industry.  The  literacy  program  was  de- 

veloped not  by  some  English  department 
trying  to  create  Shakespearean  scholars,  but 
by  the  National  .\sscx'lation  of  Manufac- 
turers." 

Night-class  students,  many  of  whom  work 
during  the  day.  spend  two  hours  on  literacy, 
one  on  H  R  D 

The  day  students  get  a  weekly  stipend  of 
$20.   the  night  students   $10 

Greensboro  s  training  program  doesn't 
have  a  .-iklU  component  Industry  personnel 
representatives,  who  will  interview  the  stu- 
dents during  the  last  days  of  the  cycle,  say 
they  will  provide  their  own  skill  training 

MDC's  computer  match  program  also  will 
be  tested  In  Greensboro.  In  conjunction  with 
the  manpower  development  center. 

A  second  cxporlmental  renter  for  Eastern 
North  Carolina  currently  is  being  planned 
by  MDC 

The  people  around  MDC  seem  to  think  that 
an  effective  manpower  development  program 
13  a  continuing  thing,  which  has  to  adapt 
to  changing  economic  conditions,  technology 
and  the  life — a  Job  of  continuous  fitting, 
involving  all  levels  of  public  agencies  as  well 
as  the  private  sector. 

F\indlne  being  what  It  Is.  however,  MDC's 
existence  presently  Is  guaranteed  only 
through  December,  1968.  The  money  comes 
from  GEO  ($1  182  million),  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  1*73,0001,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  ($892,000)  That  last  Item  Is  to  finance 
the  mobility  procram.  which  MDC  expects  to 
pick  up  from  the  North  Carolina  Fund  This 
has  been  an  effort  to  transplant  workers 
from  job-short  Eastern  North  Carolina  to 
Job-plentiful  Piedmont  North  Carolina. 

MDC  cnme  about  because  nf  the  state's 
v.'ell-pub!iclzed  position  near  the  bottom  of 
the  nation  In  per  capita  Income.  Industrial 
wages,  and  disturbing  above-the-uatlonal- 
average  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment rates  Much  of  the  impetus  for  the 
creation  of  the  agency  oame  from  a  North 
Carolina  Fund  Report.  The  State  Were  In, 
published  In  June.  1967.  which  focused  on 
these  economic  conditions. 

Autry  himself,  who  at  30  held  an  enviable 
position  OS  well  as  respect  In  the  US  Senate. 
said  in  an  Interview  last  fall  that  correcting 
this  situation  "was  so  important'  that  he  had 
decided  to  leave  Washington  and  return  to  his 
native  state  »s  executive  director  of  MDC 

After  graduating  from  Duke  University  Law 
School  in  1901,  Autry  had  gone  to  Washlni^ton 
as  a  Richardson  Foundation  Congressional 
Fellow  and  was  a.ssigned  to  the  office  of  N  C. 
Sen   Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr 

When  he  left  Washlncton  late  last  year,  it 
was  as  chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  He  trailed  elaborate  praise  from  his 
former  bi:>ss.  Sen.  Edvln,  tribute  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  from  other  senators,  and 
complimentary  press  reports 

Autrys  boss  MDC's  Board  of  Directors,  Is 


heavily  larded  with  busines-smen.  Including 
Chairman  Luther  Hod^jes.  Jr  ,  as  well  as  such 
people  as  educators  representatives  of  either 
agencies,  and  the  state  NAACP  president  Thl.s 
composition  reflects  what  NAM  Vice  Presi- 
dent A  Wright  Elliott  said  in  a  Chapel  Hill 
.speech  In  January  should  be  the  sttuice  if 
.MDC  •  VVe  .  .  envision  the  NfDC  as  an  effec- 
tive Interface  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  thereby  enabllm;  them  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  ijoal  desirable  for  both" 

■  Interface,"  of  course.  Is  another  bit  of 
Jargon  that  means  close-fittlne  ccxirdlnatlon 
It  recalls  President  Johnson's  tirst  refer- 
ences to  'creative  federalism,  "  when  he  t.ilked 
about  Increasing  private  Involvement  lu 
"public  "  matters — such  as  manpower  develop, 
ment 

All  of  which  demonstrates  that  even  If  the 
NAM-OEO  niarrl.ages  at  MDC  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  some — It  was  only  after  a  proper 
courtship. 

I  From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)   Observer. 

Mar    28.   19681 

iBy  C    A    McKiught.  editor) 

I  have  been  listening  attentively  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  our  candidates  for  state  offices 
»peak  out  on  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  dis- 
tressing problems  i.f  the  day.  l  e  .  the  nature 
and  extent  of  rural  poverty  In  North  Carolina 

I  made  mention  recently  of  the  .-cores  of 
thousands  of  eastern  North  Carolina  Negroes 
who  will  lose  their  Jobs  in  the  next  live  \ears 
through  the  mechanization  of  tobacco  grow- 
ing." 

I  also  found  fault  -.vlth  the  report  of  the 
National  Advi.sory  CommLsslon  in  Civil  Dis- 
orders because  It  lo<Jked  only  at  the  nation's 
urban  ghettoes  and  ignored  the  rural  im- 
poverishment .md  despair  that  forced  the 
mii;ration  of  [x>or  whites  and  Negroes  to 
concested  urban  areas. 

Bob  Smith,  who  recently  left  the  associate 
editorship  of  The  Charlotte  News  lo  Join  the 
N.C.  Manpower  Development  Corporation, 
points  out  that  the  Johnson  administration 
also  doesn't  seem  to  understand  the  nature 
of  our  manjwwer  problem  and  the  underl- 
ing cause  of  urban  nots. 

Smith  notes  that  the  President's  manpower 
message  of  January  23  put  all  Us  emphasis  on 
attacking  unemployment  In  the  big  cities. 

.Not  many  reporters  picked  this  up.  but 
while  the  administration  took  i u  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  45  of  the  biggest  citic. 
it  dropped  plans  to  conduct  two  rural  unem- 
ployment programs  .  .  In  brief,  by  setting 
up  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  tne 
administration  opted  for  $350  million  :  : 
urban  unemployment  and  not  a  cent  for 
rural  imemployment." 

FROM    POVERTY    TO    POVERTY 

'  Vou  know  where  those  angry  people  m 
the  cities  came  from  and  so  do  I,"  Smith 
writes 

They  came  from  deprived  mountain- 
locked  Appalachla  and  tobacco-poor  towns 
like  the  one  I  saw  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
day's  Visit  with  as  much  bedrock  poverty  a^ 
I  ever  care  to  see  In  one  place. 

Whites.  Negroes.  Indians — they  are  all  out 
there  walling  for  farm  mechanization  to  strip 
them  of  their  last  leeble  excuse  for  staying. 
And  they  are  leaving  without  skills,  without 
realizable  hope,  with  the  blind  unrea.son  of  a 
man  sure  that  things  can  be  no  worse  where 
he  Is  going.  Three  hundred  thousand  North 
Carolinians  got  on  that  northern  migration 
route  in  the  1950's,  and  we  underst.nul  " 
half  of  those  left  on  the  farms  may  be  off  :n 
the  next  five  years. 

"If  they  follow  mindlessly  the  old  migra- 
tion pattern  it  will  be  in  part  because  we 
.IS  a  nation  helped  convince  them  that  jobs 
would  be  there.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
Jobs  aren't  there  and  the  welf.ire  rolls  are 
swollen  that  trouble  plagues  these  cities. 
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■  So  North  Carolina's  manpower  oozes  .-way 

.,nd  so  the  ghettos  bloat  and  the  thermostat 
r  ."-es  and  pretty  .slXju  some  other  President 
;,.;i  to  come  up  with  an  even  bigger  and  more 
ixwnsive  prograni  !or  employment  In  the 
poor.  sick,  big  cities  Can  this  be  sound  na- 
tional policy?" 

-MODEL    MANPOWER    PROGRAM 

smith's  .Manpower  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  spun  otf  by  the  North  Carolina  Fund, 
which  pioneered  several  experimental  man- 
p  wer  programs  in  this  state.  The  Fund  Is  to 
,  :Ki  i's  hve-year  existence  iii  October  and  Its 
ii; rectors  saw  a  need  for  a  continuing  man- 
paver  program, 

like  the  Fund.  MDC  sees  North  Carolina  tis 
.i^nierica  m  niiniscule  Our  st«ite  has  shrink- 
\'.\«:  manpower  needs  In  rural  areas  and  small 
■  iwns  and  growing  manpower  needs  in  ur- 
b.in  centers,  thus  duplicating  the  national 
p.ittern. 

Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  model  man- 
power program  for  North  Carolina  that  ^^'lll 
lie  useful  in  developing  the  national  policy 
of  the  future? 

.\nd  in  lieu  of  such  a  rational  policy,  which 
V  ould  either  make  it  possible  for  Americans 
•  .  remain  in  rural  areas  or  at  least  give  them 
-  nployable  skills  to  lake  with  them  in  the 
i.*ie.<^.  IS  It  possible  to  put  out  the  fires  that 
.:ii  lUlder  in  the  ghettos,  ready  to  be  fanned 
:nto  hot  blazes.' 

Ill  sum.  if  MDC.  in  .Smith's  words,  "can 
(iemonstrate  how  a  semi-literate,  marginally 
productive  tobacco  farmer  in  Robeson  County 
tin  become  a  skilled  manufacturing  worker 
in  Fayetteville.  the  worker  profits,  industry 
p,-oiits,  and  we  all  have  a  national  manpower 
incdel  that  just  might  work   " 

ONE    OF    THE    GUT    ISSUES 

I  don't  want  to  hit  this  subject  so  fre- 
quently that  you  readers  become  bored  with 
It.  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  rural  poverty 
L-  one  of  the  gut  issues  m  North  Carolina 
t.)day. 

I  believe  that  the  people  cf  North  Carolina 
ought  to  know  more  aljout  the  nature  and 
extent  of  rural  poverty 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  ought  to  involve  itself  deeply  In  a 
!'-i)gram  to  improve  income  and  living  condl- 
i.ons  m  our  r'aral  areas,  instead  of  standing 
by  while  our  undcreducated.  undertrained, 
iinderskiUed  rural  residents  pack  their  be- 
longings and  head  toward  an  even  more 
nismal  faie  in  the  Urban  ghettoes. 

To  that  end,  'ITie  Observer  Is  making  its 
T.vn  study  of  rural  poverty  in  this  state.  The 
•■.nderuiking  Is  complex  and  time-consuming 
)  It  the  results.  I  am  quite  confident,  will 
-':i  >ck  the  people  of  our  state.  ' 

I  hope  they  will  also  prompt  candidates  for 
.-'.lie  office  to  stop  uttering  banalities  and 
..ddress  themselves  to  one  of  the  basic  issues 
of  our  day. 


From   the   Greensboro    iN.C.)    Record,  Mar. 

:10,    19681 

.\  Promising  Tool  Blunted  bv  the  Poverty 

of  policy 

I.  must  have  been  with  feelings  mixed  of 
.mien"  and  '  .so  what?"  that  leaders  of  North 
Curoliaas  Manpower  Development  Corpora- 
tion received  the   \ice  president's  Thursday 
message. 

Hubert  Humplirey  came  to  the  state  to 
.shore  up  the  i.irni  vote  lor  his  superior.  .\s 
;.-  nis  custom,  he  said  things  both  wise  and 
-. :ue  He  spoke  pnnianly  to  the  businessman 
f  .rmer  !:andic.ipped  at  tne  marketplace — the 
■.e  able  to  sell  products  and  buy  supplies. 
He  also  had  something  to  say  about  a  prob- 
.■  ;n  which  weigh?  more  heavily  on  that  tarm- 
■  :■  t  L.borer  than  on  that  farmer. 

Rural    poverty    has    led    to    much    of   the 

i    vcrtv  111  citv  slums,  said  the  vice  president. 

Rural  trouble  means  city  trouble.  And,  un- 

i   rural   .America — all  of  it — becomes  a  re- 


warding and  Inviting  place  to  live,  until  we 
can  make  rural  America  worthy  of  ."Vmerica, 
we  will  be  that  much  lurther  Irom  stopping 
the  costly  human  and  material  wa.sle  in  our 
cities  today." 

ACCtTRATE    BUT    OLD 

The  problems  of  depriv.ition  m  the  coun- 
tryside and  rebellion  in  the  cities  are  one. 
Mr.  Humphrey  accurately  s'^^ated  an  issue;  he 
did  not  define  a  new  one. 

Last  October,  President  Johnson  acknowl- 
edged it  with  the  announcement  of  a  test 
program  to  develop  Job  opportunities  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  Initially,  he  said  i40 
million  would  be  used  to  work  WTth  Industry 
in  salvaging  the  Jobless  who  in  hopelessness 
flee  farms  and  choke  cities  The  experiments, 
he  said,  would  be  concentrated  in  five  cities 
and  in  several  centers  of  rural  growth. 

The  secretary  of  commerce  dutifully 
mailed  out  notices  of  the  breakthrough.  One 
went  to  the  N.C.  Manpower  Development 
Corporation  whose  assignment  It  is  to  learn 
how  a  state  can  refine  and  use  "the  precious 
raw  resource  of  its  working  people  ' 

By  January  23,  the  lessons  of  a  cataclysmic 
summer  having  been  more  fully  digested, 
the  President  turned  again  to  the  issue.  Giv- 
ing It  place  of  highest  priority  after  his  State 
of  the  Union  address,  he  delivered  to  the 
Congress  his  manpower  message. 

The  sights,  said  he,  were  being  raised.  The 
objective  was  to  prepare  100.000  men  and 
women  for  Jobs  by  June.  1969.  and  oOu.OOO 
by  June,  1971.  A  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, headed  by  Henry  Ford  II.  would 
direct  the  effort  in  the  nation's  50  largest 
cities.  The  outlay  would  be  $350  million. 

It  was  an  assignment  no  more  challenging 
than  essential.  It  was  a  plan  rooted  less  In 
Christian  charity  than  in  .-^ound  economics. 
It  was  also  too  little. 

There  was  no  call  ta  expand  the  attack 
on  rural  seedbeds  of  poverty.  Tl-iere  was  no 
mention  of  rural  centers  promised  in 
October. 

The  omission,  MDC  officials  are  by  now 
convinced,  was  not  one  of  'versight.  The 
January  goals  have  superseded  those  of  Oc- 
tober: "the  administration  has  made  its 
choice — $350  million  to  allay  the  cities'  fever, 
nothing  to  treat  the  rural  virus. 

A  director,  sending  up  distress  .'ignals. 
Judges  that  we  are  "missing  ■.-.  critical  turn 
nationally  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
our  manpower  problem  and  the  underlying 
causes  of  urban  riots".  Subsequent  li  the 
President's  restrictive  message,  he  notes,  the 
Civil  Disorders  Commission— for  all  Its  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  dilemma — disclosed 
scant  comprehension  of  "where  all  those 
angry  people  in  the  cities  c.ime  from." 

MDC — working  in  a  state  which  sent  300.- 
000  nut  on  the  trail  north  in  the  1950s — l^e- 
lieves  it  knows.  And.  it  discerns,  as  many  as 
half  of  those  left  on  Tar  Heel  farms  may 
depart  in  the  next  five  years. 

Ruefully  contemplating  a  continuing  flight 
to  the  urban  ghettos,  a  director  WTitcs: 

"They  c.tme  from  deprived,  mountain-lock- 
ed Appalachian  pnd  tobacco-poor  towns  like 
Lumberton  where  I  saw  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  day's  visit  as  much  bedrock  poverty 
as  I  ever  care  to  see  in  cne  place.  White.  Ne- 
groes. Indians — they  are  all  out  there  wait- 
ing for  farm  mechanization  to  strip  them  of 
their  last  feeble  excu.^e  for  staying.  .■\nd  they 
are  leaving  without  skills,  without  realizable 
hope,  with  the  blind  unreason  of  a  man  sure 
that  things  can  be  r.o  wor.'^e  where  he  is 
coing. 

"With  shrinkincr  ni:'.npowcr  needs  in  farm 
and  small  town  and  exp;inding  needs  In  cit- 
ies. North  Carolina  is  .America  in  minuscule. 
If  we  can't  keep  our  potential  work  force  <t 
at  least  give  them  slrillf  to  take  away  with 
them,  no  fire  extinguisher  program  will  be 
big  enough  to  salve  the  woes  that  will  be 
heaped  on  the  cities.  And  if  it  comes  to  tire 


extlngui.^hers  all  round,  we  shall  probably 
need  some  right  here  In  North  Carolina  where 
It  is  surely  not  lost  on  the  poor  that  they 
lack  a  lire   visible  from  Washington," 

MDC's    STAKE 

MDC  In  not  merely  concerned  with  i)rin- 
nple  wounded.  It  has  a  very  real  stake  m 
challenge  denied. 

Its  leaders — and  they  .ire  men  of  vision 
and  .substance — believe  that  North  Carolina 
lb  the  Ideal  state  for  a  test  battle  with  rural 
uncn.ployment  .aid  that  their  organiz.ition 
IS  uleally  equipped  to  conduct  It.  They  want 
to  'demonstrate  how  a  seml-literaie.  margin- 
ally productive  tobacco  tanner  in  Robeson 
County  can  become  a  skilled  inanulactunng 
worker  in  Fayetteville."  They  want  to  .'-how 
that  industry  [irohts  as  worker  profit*:,  'i-hey 
v,ant  to  provide  for  the  nation  u  'manpower 
model  that  Just  might  work." 

In  competition  with  the  clamor  from  the 
cities — and  that  clamor  must  be  heeded — 
iheir's  is  a  small  voice,  of  course.  But  re- 
inforced by  those  of  all  who  know  treatment 
of  a  disease  requires  more  th.tn  a  soothing 
of  symptoms  that  voice  cm  carry  to  the 
White  House  lUid  to  the  Congress. 

We  hope  Mr.  Humphrey  hears  it  and  moves 
to  undergird  with  s-ubstance  some  persua.sive 
ideals.  We  hope  Mr.  Johnson  hears  and  .ip- 
plies  the  economy  of  loresight  in  healing 
the  cities.  We  hope  MDC  gets  the  chance  to 
prove  its  point.  It  is  the  best  chance  not 
alone  lor  the  Robeson  sharecropper  but  for 
all  of  us. 

(From    t'ne   American    Banker.   May   3,    1958) 
.Xmlrkan    Bankers   Training    Key   To  _ 
.-'TEMMiNG  Manpower  Less 
i  By  Luther  H.  Hodses,  Jr  .  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. North  Carolina  National  Bank,  Char- 
lotte, .ind  chairman.  North  Carolina  Man- 
power   Development    Corp.    Chapel    Hill) 
While  other  states  try  to  lure  industry  la- 
side   their   borders   with   promises   of  sunny 
economic   ."-kie.-;.   North   Carolina   is    turning, 
through  the  a'aspices  of  a  unique  organiza- 
tion, tj  a  comprehensive  program  for  devel- 
oping a   trained   manpower  pool. 

The  North  Carolina  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Corp.  is  unique  in  having  spruns  from 
an  unusual  parentage — the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

For  tne  nrst  time  businessmen  and  poverty 
fighters  have  united  under  one  corporate 
c'narge  to  plan  .-.nd  implement  a  comprehen- 
.-ive  manpower  development  program  on  a 
.^tate-wide  basis. 

Ill  North  Carolina,  manpo'vver  resources 
;;ave  become  the  tingle  most  Lniportant  in- 
gredient o:  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. MDC  proposes  to  refine  and  replenish 
the  supply  o:  this  ingredient  witii  training. 
By  denionstratmc  tli.it  North  C.roiina  c;in 
meet  the  manpower  needs  of  presently  exist- 
ing industries,  the  state  hopes  ta  Increase  its 
attraction  for  out-of-state  industry.  Only 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Industry, 
government,  and  the  affected  communities 
can  this  program  succeed. 

North  Carolina,  like  most  southern  states, 
is  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  are  experienc- 
ing the  pains  as  well  as  the  rewards  oi  indus- 
trialization. Three  million  of  our  five  million 
people  .-till  live  in  rural  settlnss.  Many  of 
these  people  liave  become  victims  rather 
than  beneficiaries  o:  industrial  development. 
Mechanization  lias  .^tripped  them  of  their 
onlv  livelihood — farming. 

In  the  1950s.  155,000  f.irm  workers  fled  un- 
productive rural  life  for  northern  urban  cen- 
ters Impending  t  ibacco  mechanization  has 
spurred  dire  predictions  for  the  future  — 
80.000  farmers  in  North  Carolina  may  be  dis- 
placed in  the  nex-  five  years  Many  cf  them 
will  follow  ancient  migration  patterns  to 
northern  ghettos. 
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Meanwhile  Vorth  Carolina  loses  manpower 
very  crucial  to  Us  Industrial  development;. 
North  Carolina  Is  a  state  Industrially  on  the 
?o  In  the  10-year  period  1958-1967  invest- 
ments for  new  and  expanding  Industry  to- 
taled $3  75  billion  more  tri.in  my  ther  stat« 
In  the  South  Industrial  ejp.inslon  In  19«7 
alone   'rested  Jobs  for  24  774  people. 

Employers  »re  friintlc  for  competent  help, 
yet  thousands  of  workers  leave  the  state  for 
jobs  that  prove  to  be  merely  mirages  on  the 
northern  landscape  The  economic  future  of 
this  state  depends  on  Its  ability  to  8t.>p  wast- 
ina;  this  manpower. 

The  North  Carolina  ManpHDwer  Develop- 
ment Corp  Is  Initiating  innovative  methods 
to  treat  the  Ills  of  both  the  employer  and 
the  unemployed  The  manr>ower  develop- 
ment process  Ig  alive,  but  none  too  well.  In 
this  Stat*  There  are  people  and  there  are 
Jobs,  but  In  far  too  many  cases  the  twain 
never  meet 

\rDC  has  to  flrst  answer  these  questions' 
What  are  the  sraps  In  the  present  manpower 
process  and  how  can  we  plug  them^  MDC  la 
pinpointing  the  i^aps.  a  few  of  which  are  lo- 
cating and  effectively  contacting  the  hard- 
core poor,  coordinating  the  efforts  of  suppor- 
tive services,  providing  training  ipre-voca- 
tlonal  and  skill),  promoting  nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring  practices,  and  developing  Jobs  and 
placement  on  a  man-to-job  match  basis 

To  plug  these  gaps,  MDC  has  contracted  a 
series  of  actlon-orlented  studies 

Outreach  to  discover  techniques  to  contact 
and  motivate  the  poor:  Job  development,  a 
computer  match  of  Job  potential  to  Job 
vacancies:  supportive  services,  especially  la 
the  .-ireas  of  transportation  and  housing. 
basic  education  and  skill  training,  applying 
new  technology;  a  planning,  programming, 
budgeting  system  to  provide  precise  infor- 
maUon  atwut  education  and  training  costs: 
.1  survey  of  Industrial  training  capacity:  the 
development  of  new  careers:  post-employ- 
ment follow-up.  and  techniques  for  promot- 
ing nondiscriminatory  practices. 

The  results  of  these  studies,  many  of 
which  are  near  completion,  should  place  MDC 
In  a  strategic  position  to  remedv  the  man- 
power problems  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Initial  program  of  MDC  also  calls  for 
two  pilot  demonstration  projects:  the  com- 
puter Job  match  and  two  manpower  develop- 
ment centers 

The  Job  match  project  uses  computer  sci- 
ence technology  to  match  specific  factors 
about  people  to  specified  requirements  of  Jobs 
or  Job-training  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration, this  system  will  operate  on  a  small 
scale,  but  Is  capable  of  expanding  to  serve 
the  entire  state. 

The  computer  data  system  will  resolve 
optlmallv  the  geographical  Imbalance  of  peo- 
ple ,ind  Jobs  Piedmont  industries  will  be 
supplied  with  a  data  pool  of  men  and  their 
Job  potential  from  all  over  the  state. 

Relocating  Industries  will  be  able  to  obtain 
valid  Information  about  labor  supply  and 
demand  In  an  area  in  question 

The  computer  shows  additional  promise 
for  the  corporation,  It  will  be  used  to  mobil- 
ize other  necessary  resources,  supportive 
services  for  Instance.  It  may  also  help  place 
low-income  high  school  graduates  In  voca- 
tional training  or  on  Jobs,  or  place  college 
graduates  of  minority  groups  In  high-level 
Jobs,  thus  curbing  the  'brain  drain"  that 
this  state  suffers  through  the  loss  of  talented 
cuizeas  who  seek  out-of-state  employment. 

The  second  pilot  project  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  m.mpower  development 
training  --enters  These  centers  apply  a  new 
'ivstem     r  teaching  basic  literacy 

This  system,  called  'MI.VD'  developed  by 
the  National  Association  vf  Manufacturers, 
utilizes  technological  equipment  and  pro- 
grammed Instruction.  It  has  a  reputation  of 
high  success  In  upgrading  the  target  popula- 
tion. 


A  human  reaource  de'elopment  compo- 
nent aciompanles  classroom  work  at  the  cen- 
ter \n  experienced  Instructor  leads  sessions 
if  sensitivity  frHlnlnc  In  an  effort  to  chan^'e 
attitudes  and  create  self-esteem. 

The  importance  of  go<xl  employee-employ- 
er relations  Is  stressed,  us  well  as  personal 
hygiene,  punctuality,  and  overall  conscien- 
tiousness Human  resources  development.  It 
Is  felt,  contributes  slgnltlcantly  toward  the 
development  of  a  productive  worker. 

The  first  training  center,  established  In 
Guilford  County  of  the  Piedmont  has  com- 
pleted Its  first  cvcle  It  graduated  57  train- 
ees Basic  educaUon  test  results  show  that 
average  cla-ss  Improvement  wa.s  n.s  high  as  a 
2.1  grade  level  Increase  In  some  cases 

.Apathy,  muteness  and  fear  marked  the 
general  trainee  attitudes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cviie  Uy  the  end.  these  had  been  l;s- 
placed  by  confidence  and  .assuredness  re- 
flected In  the  Increa-sed  trainee  Involvement 
in  center  acOvities.  The  majority  of  these 
trainees  have  been  placed  on  Jobs  or  In  ad- 
vanced training,  or  have  appointments 
pending. 

The  second  center  will  be  located  In  the 
fivstem  part  of  the  sUite  These  two  centers. 
It  13  lioped,  will  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
rapid  establishment  of  .i  network  of  centers 
to  serve  all  parts  of  the  state 

The  MDC  centers  .-.o  envisioned  would  be 
sophisticated  operations  capable  of  supplying 
flexible  training  to  meet  sp€<iric  manpower 
needs.  Newly  trained  rural  farmers  in  the 
East  would  be  able  to  find  productive  em- 
ploj-ment  In  their  home  state.  Small  busi- 
nesses would  surelv  benefit,  since  they  can- 
not afford  to  do  their  own  training.  They 
must  count  on  outside  services,  and  In  North 
Carolina,  that  service  will  be  the  Manpower 
Development  Corp. 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N  C  )  Dally  News 

July  11.  19681 

Packjtt  Unique  in-  St.^te    .\Unpowi:r  Centeb 

Re.\ches  CiOAL 

iBv  Rick  Gray) 

The  object  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Center  in  Greensboro  is  to  train  people  to 
get  Jobs,  .ind  after  the  first  cvcle  of  classes, 
the  center  has  obtained  Its  objective. 

The  center,  the  only  such  center  In  the 
state  and  one  of  eight  In  the  nation,  gradu- 
.ited  57  trainees  from  Its  first  10-week  pro- 
irmm  and  placed  52  of  those  graduates  In 
lobs.  Of  the  five  that  were  not  placed  In 
Jobs,  two  left  town  and  three  are  pregnant 

•The  purpose  of  the  center."  savs  Training 
Director  Al  V'arn.  "Is  to  train  people  so  that 
they  can  either  get  Jobs  or  progress  in  Jobs 
they  already  have." 

The  57  who  graduated  In  March  were  all 
but  18  who  began  the  first  cycle  of  classes 
in  January  Of  the  18  who  did  not  complete 
the  program,  according  to  Al  Boyles.  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  five  found  Jobs  before  the 
program  was  completed,  four  had  family 
problems,  three  had  illnesses  which  caused 
them  to  miss  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
gram, three  moved  out  of  town  and  three 
dropped   out   for   miscellaneous   reasons 

The  average  wage  of  the  graduating  class, 
according  to  Boyles  is  SI  65  per  hour  (five 
cents  an  hour  above  the  minimum),  but 
some  of  the  new  workers  are  earning  as  high 
as  $2  50  per  hour  The  average  weekly  Income 
Is  ¥66 

If  the  graduates  earn  the  national  annual 
wage.  Boyles  says,  the  class  will  earn  over 
5170.000  per  year,  pay  a  total  of  ?I6000  In 
federal  Income  taxes,  pay  over  $2,800  In  state 
Income  taxes  and  approximately  $4,000  In 
sales  taxes 

These  payments  by  the  graduating  class 
would  give  the  equivalent  of  a  25  per  cent 
annual  return  on  the  costs  of  the  school 
expended  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, according  to  Varn. 


"After  four  years  (with  total  employment 
of    the  class)  It's  all  free."  he  says. 

When  the  graduates  of  this  flrst  class  began 
the  program,  most  were  unemployed;  how- 
ever  a  majority  of  the  44  women  in  t.'i!^ 
group  had.  at  one  time  or  another.  Boyles 
savs,  been  employed  as  domestic  help,  earning 
$25-30  a  week 

The  training  program  concentrates  on  ba-itc 
education  and  motivation  training,  Varn 
says  The  'ralnees  are  tested  for  placement 
level  when  they  begin  classes,  and  they  .^re 
then  placed  In  Individual  education  pro- 
grams. 

Varn  stresses  that  advancement  Is  on  a.a 
Individual  b.tsls  with  no  competition  !  _: 
grades  or  the  like  among  trainees,  Educ  ;- 
tlonal  programs  Include  math,  reading  and 
English  training. 

The  math  program,  for  example,  begins 
with  elementary  addition,  subtraction.  muN 
tlpUcatlon  and  division  The  upper  level  com- 
bines these  four  processes  into  more  difficult 
problems:  "Twenty-seven  divided  by  nine 
plus  two  times  five  plus  seven  divided  by 
four  minus  seven  plus  nine  Write  your  ..:\. 
swer  " 

In  the  motivation  training,  Varn  says,  "We 
use  role-playing  situations  that  enaijle  tne 
trainees  to  see  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

"In  our  civics  class,  for  example,  we  pick 
out  someone  who  s.iys  that  the  mayor  has  a:i 
easy  Job  and  let  him  be  the  mayor  Then  v, e 
confront  him  with  two  people — one  repre- 
senting churches  and  the  other  grocers  Th'^n. 
after  listening  to  both  representatives  y-c- 
sent  their  views  on  blue  laws,  he  has  to  deckie 
which  would  be  best  for  the  city. 

"Sometimes  the  trainee  will  go  through  t'le 
rest  of  the  day  thinking  about  whether  l,e 
did  the  right  thing  " 

And  that.  Varn  says.  Is  the  point  of  t:ie 
motivation  training — to  get  the  trainees  to 
think  and  to  see  both  sides  oi  a  tjuestion. 

The  center  uses  tape  recordings  and  video 
tapes  of  classroom  proceedings  t)  uUow  vie 
trainees  to  see  themselves  as  a  personnel 
manager  would,  and  then  .is  a  class  riiey 
criticize  the  way  that  classmates  play  tlu'ir 
roles 

"We  try  to  show  them  that  the  man  Int.r- 
\lewlng  them  has  to  hire  quallfled  personnel 
to  keep  his  own  job."  Varn  says. 

He  concludes  that  when  the  trainees  ren.ize 
that  the  personnel  .nanager  Is  trying  to  keep 
his  own  Job.  they  are  motivated  to  prove  tiut 
they  are  qualified  so  that  they  can  get.  and 
keep,  the  Job. 

[Prom  the  Employment  Service  Review 

September  19681 

.\   North   Carolina   Study:    Moving   Peo  is 

TO  Jobs 

■  ( By  Charles  B  Garnett ) 

In  an  economv  capable  of  sustainlnc  i  .h 
employment,  how  can  we  a.ssure  every  Amer- 
ican who  Is  willing  and  able  to  work  the  right 
to  earn  a  good  living? 

This  Is  an  era  of  prosperity  and  affluen':'e 
for  this  Nation,  yet  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  the  right  to  earn  a  living  has 
never  been  a  reality 

There  may  be  Jobs  available  which  require 
speclflc  skills  or  training,  but  for  the  man 
who  lacks  those  skills  or  that  training  they 
mean  nothing  Those  Jobs  may  be  in  cer- 
tain places,  but  for  the  man  who  isn't  tliere 
and  does  not  have  the  know-how  or  "lie 
means  to  get  there,  the  "right  to  earn  a 
living"  does  not  exist 

This  article  Is  concerned  with  the  r.ian 
who  Isn't  there.  It  deals  wtlh  a  group  <  t 
Jobless  people— rural  people-  wiiose  cp;^,:- 
tunlty  for  employment  was  lost  as  nietii- 
anizatlon  and  modern  technology  replai  ed 
manpower  in  agricultural  production  It  is 
about  rural  areas  of  one  State  where  lew  if 
any,   nonagrlcultural   Jobs  can   be   found 
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It  Is  a  story  about  an  experlmen'tal  and 
demonstration  project,  financed  by  the  'U.S. 
Deptu-tment  of  Labor,  designed  to  find  out  If 

ii.aMiig  peojjle  to  places  where  there  are  Jobs 
u  feasible.  It  Is  based  on  a  monograph  pre- 
pared by  the  North  Carolina  Manpower  De- 
,  elopment  Corp  ,  \o  describe  a  mobility 
j.-oject  It  is  conducting.' 

I  here  are.  In  North  Carolina,  a  great  many 
;  cople    tor    whom    society   lias   not   made   a 

I  ..ice.  Tiiese  are  the  people  who  have  been 
displaced  by  mechanization  or  for  whom 
mere  has  never  been  a  solid  place  in  society. 
.\inong  tiiem  are  Negroes,  Caucasians,  and 
Indians,  and  they  have  one  common  bond — 
,1  great  need  oi  help  la  the  solution  of  their 
economic  problems. 

I  he  basic  concept  of  mobility  Is  to  Identify 
..lid  recruit  Individuals  from  an  area  which 
clers  them  little  or  nothing  and  to  place 
i.iem  in  an  area  which  can  provide  them 
with  a  new  chance  In  life.  This  does  not  in- 
\o.ve  a  m.iss  movement  of  persons  from  one 
;u-ta  to  another,  but  rather  a  selective  move- 
;;.ent  based  on  natural  migratory  patterns 
::.i:a  rural  to  urban  areas  which  will  afford 
I..L'  people  concerned  tlie  opporfunlty  to  be- 
c  ine  productive,  self-sustaining  citizens. 

Ih.s  etfort  is  designed  to  equip  a  man  and 
h.s  i.tmily  with  the  tools  they  need  to  effect 
t;iat  change.  The  objective  of  the  person  to 
be  relocated  is  to  find  a  Job  which  means 
.-  ;.-vival  for  himself  and  his  family.  Mobility 
i  .jMdes  him  with  help  in  securing  the  Job, 
:.:..tucial  aid  while  looking  for  the  Job,  as- 
.■^.-tiJice  In  locating  a  house  that  will  afford 
;,.:i.  more  than  minimum  shelter,  and  coun- 
....mg. 

lo  find  a  job  m  an  urban  environment  is 
:i  t  e.xceediugly  difficult — to  keep  it  is.  Find- 
1..^;  a  iiouse  to  live  is  not  the  biggest  jirob- 
IcMi — adapting  to  a  new  type  oi  living  is.  The 
p,;;pose  oi  the  niobilitv  project  is  to  offer 
i;ie  many  supportive  services  necessary  to 
eijaip  the  family  to  make  the  adjustments. 
T.c  accomplishmeni  of  that  task  requires 
t\!ensive  cjunsel  through  every  step  of  the 

II  oillty  process. 

I  ounselmg  begins  m  the  recruiting  or  sup- 
ply area,  where  the  counselor  must  determine 
..c  problems  iind  prepare  the  person  to  be 
r^.ucated  for  the  tranfitlon  to  city  life.  Here 
liC  learns  about  the  goals  of  the  project  and 
■.v:i  it  11  can  mean  to  him. 

Not  every  applicant  will  move:  some  are 
iktptical.  some  .o.e  apaihelic.  some  will  be 
easer  to  move,  and  still  others  will  require  a 
pre.it  deal  of  convincing. 

THE    NUMBERS    INVOLVED 

;  :ie  many  problems  which  are  encountered 
during  the  convincmc:  period  can  be  best  11- 
c!-' rated  by  citing  liie  number  of  persons  in- 
^  •:  od.  In  the  areas  cf  North  Carolina  cov- 
ertd  111  the  report  (Oct.  1.  1967.  through  Mar. 
31.  10681  some  2310  people  were  identified 
v.v.  contacted.  .'Vmong  those,  1,061  were 
1  'ind  to  be  initially  eligible  for  mobility 
>'rMces.  .'~oiiie  224  of  tliose  eligible  actually 
w'.'.'e  referred  to  specific  out-of-area  Jobs  and 
li'U  individuals  and  their  families  were  relo- 
...;ed. 

1  is  obvious  from  the  original  number  of 
persons  contacted  that  time  alone  would 
pr  i.'iibit  too  much  concentration  on  the  un- 
c  i!.;inced.  since  liv.iilable  lunds  necessarily 
I.iiiit  the  number  of  counselors.  Yet  each  of 
•!ie  lndi^iduals  must  be  given  the  opportu- 
iirv  for  participation. 

I'junselors  must  use  many  different  ap- 
;  ■  .dies  in  the  convincing  process,  Includ- 
;:.-•  11  full  discussion  of  t'ne  benefits  mobility 
•v.;i  ofTer.  For  some  jieople.  a  visit  to  the  de- 
m  Old  iirea  Is  necessary.  For  others,  sup- 
:,^r*;ve  services   from   existing   agencies  are 


(  cpies  of  pamphlet  titled  "Mobility"  can 
be  f  btained  by  writing  North  Carolina  Man- 
Dower  Development  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box 
•I?".    Durham,    N.C.    27702. 


required  to  help  with  social,  physical,  eco- 
nomic, or  psychological  problems.  In  this  par- 
ticular mobility  project,  all  of  those  initially 
eligible  received  some  service  from  the  coun- 
selors. 

Family  ties  often  make  people  hesitant  to 
move.  In  such  a  situation  tie  counselor  must 
make  every  effort  to  move  several  members 
of  a  family  to  tlie  new  location,  or  to  move 
people  to  a  place  where  there  will  be  some- 
one they  know.  An  additional  Incentive  for 
those  who  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  fami- 
lies Is  the  fact  that  assistance  will  be  offered 
to  get  the  family  back  together  again  once 
the  move  has  been  accomplished. 

Some  persons  may  have  prison  records  or 
be  on  probation.  In  themselves,  these  are  not 
dlsqualifjrlng  factors  but  do  require  more 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  a  counselor. 
Because  of  legal  considerations,  the  applicant 
must  have  permission  from  his  probation  or 
parole  officer  before  he  is  able  to  move  If 
permission  Is  granted,  the  whereabouts  and 
the  employer  of  the  parolee  must  be  reported 
to  the  responsible  officer. 

In  addition,  many  seemingly  trivial  duties 
must  be  performed  by  counselors — checking 
on  or  helping  to  secure  draft  status  or  social 
security  cards,  and  school  records  for  chil- 
dren. As  unimportant  as  those  tasks  may 
seem,  they  may  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  of  the  mobility  program. 

Many  times.  In  his  eagerness  tor  a  Job.  the 
applicant  will  insist  that  he  is  l-Y  u-  4-F; 
that  he  has  completed  his  military  service;  or 
that  he  has  a  social  security  number.  A  check 
of  the  facts  may  disclose  that  he  is  not 
registered  at  nil  or  that  his  draft  status  is 
not  updated.  Upon  the  applicant's  aiTival  in 
a  demand  area,  employers  request  registra- 
tion cards,  discharge  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments. If  they  are  not  a'ciihibie.  it  is  difficult 
to  place  the  job  seeker  Long  delays  are  en- 
countered m  obtianing  the  papers.  There- 
fore, the  work  should  be  cunplettd  before  the 
individual  leaves  the  supply  area. 

Once  the  decision  to  relocate  has  been 
made,  the  second  step  in  the  mobility  process 
begins — preparation  lor  the  move.  Again 
there  is  a  great  need  for  counseling  and 
assistance. 

The  rural  poor  do  not  have  the  con- 
veniences available  in  the  urban  area,  nor 
do  they  even  have  most  of  the  necessities. 
They  have  not  been  concerned  with  the 
social  amenities  which  exist  in  urban  situa- 
tions. They  are  prim.irily  concerned  with 
u'etting  a  job  and  "doin,?  better."  but  they 
must  be  made  aware  o:  the  differences  in 
attitude  and  of  the  style  cf  life  in  the  city. 

Counselors  are  often  f.iced  with  a  fear, 
a  negativism  that  has  been  inculcated  since 
birth  which  must  be  overcome.  Although  the 
workers  may  have  had  eiriiings  lar  below 
the  poverty  level,  and  pernaps  oeen  allowed 
to  rent  cheaply  or  l.ve  rent-lree  i;i  a  sub- 
standard shack,  loyalties  to  Icndlords  or  em- 
ployers may  be  strong.  Counselors  are  fre- 
quently tjlu  liiul  'He  pruiiiised  me  it  would 
be  better  this  year:  besides,  he's  been  pood 
to  me  and  mine."  Tactful  counsel  is  required 
to  change  this  altitude  of  acceptance  and 
defeat  and  to  ;irepare  the  ind.vidual  lor  a 
new  way  cf  life. 

As  the  person  leaves  his  home  area,  he  be- 
comes more  reliant  upon  the  counselor. 
More  often  than  not.  he  has  never  been  xo 
the  big  city.  He  often  leaves  his  rild  iiome 
with  the  deep  and  abiding  fear  that  his 
family  will  not  be  provided  for  adequately. 
Although  this  'wrenching  away  from  the 
loved  ones  Is  only  temporary,  it  is  a  trau- 
matic situation  for  many.  This  Is  a  critical 
stage  in  the  mobility  process,  for  It  Is  a  peri- 
od of  transition  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown. 

Success  or  failure  at  this  point  Is  depend- 
ent up>on  how  effectively  the  prevlotx."  coun- 
selors have  Instilled  confidence  in  the  In- 
dividuals concerned.  While  It   Is  a  time  of 


greater  reliance  upon  counsel,  the  individ- 
ual Is  now  asked  to  transfer  both  faith  and 
trust  to  a  strange  counselor.  The  newcomer 
brings  with  him  largely  unltnown  problems 
which  must  be  met  with  the  greatest  tact 
and  diplomacy  on  tlie  part  of  the  new  coun- 
selor. 

The  person  who  has  just  moved  to  a  new 
area  Is  in  the  kind  of  place  that  he  may  have 
seen  only  In  pictures  before.  He  teeks  a 
familiar  face  or  Just  a  f:;ml!iar  e.xpression. 
He  must  be  given  a  painstakingly  detailed 
orientauon  period,  yet  he  cannot  be  treated 
like  a  child.  He  needs  and  deserves  the  dig- 
nity afforded  to  all  men.  yet  he  must  learn 
certain  rudimentary  things  that  are  second 
nature  to  most  urban  children. 

He  may  have  been  told  about  flush  toilets, 
but  niany  rural  i>eople  have  never  tised  one, 
or  In  some  cases,  have  never  seen  one.  Simple 
tasks  that  many  take  lor  granted  can  be  new 
and  frightening  experiences  lor  the  umni- 
tiated. 

The  counselor  must  now  attempt  Vn  reach 
a  common  ground  of  understanding  with  the 
new  arrival  In  order  to  acclimate  him  to  the 
total  urban  situation.  This  covers  a  broad 
spectrum  ranging  from  the  advantages  and 
disadvantaces  oi  urb:in  living  t  )  aemaiids 
made  up>on  workers  by  Industrial  employers. 

I'Tie  relocated  worker  i.-;  generally  unaware 
of  the  demands  that  industry  will  make  of 
liim.  He  is  used  to  the  relatively  bucoilc  exist- 
ence of  rural  areas.  He  does  not  recognize  the 
8-ho\ir  day  or  the  necessity  tor  workine  on 
designated  days.  If  the  sun  shines  he  feels  it 
IS  a  workday,  and  if  it  rains  he  consiaers  it 
an  automatic  day  off.  It  is  its  simple  as 
that.  He  cannot  compreliend  tiie  close  work- 
ing relations'nips  that  exist;  he  Is  not  used 
to  being  told  wh.~it  to  do  in  every  step.  He 
does  not  understand  industry,  and  industry 
does  not  understand  him. 

.All  areas  of  living  must  be  covered  by  the 
coun'ielor.  How  to  budget  for  the  higlier  cost 
of  living  in  the  city  and  knowledge  of  the 
transportation  and  communication  systems 
of  the  city  must  be  passed  on.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  hnd  newcomers  who  do  not  know 
the  basic  'niceties"  of  urban  living — srarbage 
pickup  i.s  often  an  unheard  of  thing.  Old 
'r.abits  are  hard  to  break,  yet  they  must  be 
broken. 

.As  the  newcomer  is  taught  to  participate 
m  the  system,  he  will  be  made  aware  of  what 
the  system  can  do  tor  him.  If  he  Is  m  need,  he 
shovild  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  system  for 
aid.  He  is  mostly  unaware  of  such  things  as 
police,  lire,  and  medical  services,  .md  it  is 
often  difficult  for  him  to  cumprenend  them. 

Then  there  are  the  necessary  preparations 
for  th»  future  m  the  job  nseli.  Education  and 
training  arc  things  about  whicli  ire  has  little 
or  no  understanding,  nor  will  lie  participate 
in  such  programs  unie.'^  thev  are  prerequi- 
sites for  his  job  ^ince  he  feels  that  a  Job 
meets  all  his  needs,  he  has  little  concern 
for  t'ne  future  He  has  been  in  want  for  so 
ii-ing  tliat  the  i.eecis  of  the  present  are  para- 
mount and  .'^.e  tends  to  answer  only  them. 

A  motivational  process  must  s'art  with  the 
counselor  and  culminate  v.uh  'lie  relocated 
worker.  It  is  a  slow,  tedious,  weanng-away 
•vpe  of  situation  liiat  is  slow  in  sliowmg  re- 
suits.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  oi  the  mobll- 
i'v  program:  nonetheless,  it  is  a  necessity  lor 
the  lone-term  bettcnnent  of  t.he  man  and  the 
program. 

Up  to  this  point,  discussion  has  centered 
primarily  on  the  counseling  needs  of  the 
individual  worker.  Next  must  onie  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  his  family.  Before 
they  can  Join  nim  in  his  new  location  he 
must  have  a  .lob  and  a  place  lor  them  to  live. 
Once  he  has  been  a.ssisted  in  rcaciimg  those 
goals,  attention  must  be  turned  to  assisting 
iiim  in  bririing  his  f.imily  to  tire  city.  Once 
.iiiain  itrtensive  Covnseline  i?  needed 

This  aid  to  the  fc.nuly  can  take  many 
forms,  from  actual  shopp,ing  trips  to  infor- 
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inatlon  on  how  to  use  supportive  services 
available  In  the  city  .Tom  other  ngencles 
Selecting  what  and  where  to  buy  are  im- 
portant Items  to  the  family,  but  not  every- 
one la  .imen.ible  to  suggestions  Buying  is  a 
personal  thing  and  each  person  acts  or  reacts 
In  a  different  manner  dome  reject  any  ad- 
vice They  feel  that  a  few  extra  dollars  can 
buy  the  world,  and  they  make  every  attempt 
to  do  so  They  s<pon  .ire  disillusioned  and 
many  become  the  target  of  a  stream  of  bill 
collectors  That  situation  calls  for  a  new  type 
of  counseling  If  serious  trouble  Is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  children  of  the  families  involved  also 
present  counseling  demands  Among  the  130 
relocated  f  imllies  In  the  mobility  project  un- 
der discussion.  43  had  ichool-age  children 
The  parents  were  .issisted  in  getting  these 
youngsters  enrolled  in  appropriate  schools 
and  advised  of  the  other  requirements  that 
must  be  met  In  an  urban  area. 

In  many  rural  .treas.  children  frequently 
take  crop  vacations"  —time  out  from  school 
to  help  tend  and  harvest  the  crops  In  some 
Isolated  areas,  absences  from  school  often  do 
not  warrant  the  attention  of  the  truant  offi- 
cer Regular  attendance  must  be  encouraged 
in  the  new  situation  In  the  city  imposition 
of  pefialtles  for  unexcused  absences  and  the 
iiUlmnte  threat  of  court  action  are  real  pos- 
sibilities 

CARS     or     CHILDREN 

Many  relocated  families  have  little  con- 
ception of  how  children  should  be  cared  for 
In  an  urban  environment  In  the  country. 
a  child  IS  not  in  much  danger  of  being  hit 
by  .1  car  on  a  busy  street  A  child  in  the 
country  Is  not  much  of  an  annoyance  to 
neighbors,  for  there  are  few  neighbors  In 
the  city  there  are  many  busy  streets  and 
niany  other  dangers,  and  children  can  easily 
be  an  annoyance  to  the  many  nearby  resi- 
dents In  some  instances,  those  neighbors 
may  be  able  to  turn  to  the  law  for  recourse 
to  children's  activities. 

Mention  of  court  action  and  laws  brings 
up  another  task  for  the  counselor.  Although 
he  must  refrain  from  mterleniig  with  any 
due  process  of  law  or  with  law  officers  in  the 
conduct  of  their  duty,  he  does  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  family  as  to  how 
and  where  they  can  receive  legal  assistance 
to  protect  their  rights 

There  are  countless  other  tasks  which  fall 
into  the  ca-.egory  of  counseling.  All  are  im- 
portant, but  there  are  far  too  many  to  be 
listed  here  Each  situation  demands  partic- 
cular  action  ni  the  part  of  the  responsible 
counselor  There  has  been  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  North  Carolina  experimental 
mobility  project,  certainiy  enough  to  demon- 
strate that  mobility  may  be  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  how  some  disadvantaged  Americans 
can  be  assured  the  '  right  to  earn  a  living." 

[Prom  the  Durham   iNC.)    Morning  Herald. 
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Computer  Matches  Workers  and  Joes 

I  By  Stacle  Steele  i 

Chapel  Hn.L — A  uniquely  .advanced  com- 
puter match  program  has  been  developed  by 
the  .Vorth  Carolina  Manpower  Development 
Corp  -ts  part  of  an  effort  to  devise  a  high- 
speed system  to  pinpoint  by  computer  po- 
tential workers  across  the  suite  and  match 
them  with   jobs  available  to  them, 

George  Autry.  director  of  the  corporation, 
said  ob)ectives\ of  the  organization  are  to 
"Increase  productivity  and  improve  per  capita 
Income  through'  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  state's  manpower  resources" 

The  computer  match  project  Is  still  In  the 
experimental  stages  and  Is  being  funded  by 
the  Ortice  of  Economic  Opportunity 

A  computer  demonstration  using  live  daUi 
acquired  during  a  pilot  Installation  In 
Greensboro  -.vUl  be  conducted  here  Wednes- 
day for  Republican  presidential  candidate 
Ru-hard   M    Nixon. 


In  the  Greensboro  installation  ipproxi- 
nitttely  300  hardcore  unemployed  people  were 
matched  by  computer  for  Job  opportunities 
m  the  area. 

Erwln  M  Danzlger.  director  of  administra- 
tive data  processing  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Is  acting  as  consultant  to 
.Manpower  Development  Corp  Working  with 
him  Is  Le«:)nard  Stroebel.  manager  of  systems, 
software  and  scientific  programming  at  UNC. 
Danzlger.  who  says  that  the  program  here 
Is  unique  because  "we  have  reached  a  more 
advanced  stage  In  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
nology, the  computer  In  attempting  to  match 
jobs  and  the  unemployed."  stresses  that  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  Uital  project  Is 
outreach 

■  I  think  we  ought  to  place  the  greatest 
emphasis  of  the  program,  not  on  the  com- 
puter match  portion."  Danzlger  s.ud.  but 
rather  on  getting  the  unemployed,  making 
them  aware  of  job  opportunities,  and  getting 
them  to  nil  out  information  about  them- 
selves on  forms  which  can  then  be  key- 
punched and  put  Into  the  computer  system  ' 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  project, 
Dfinziger  said,  is  finding  the  practically  un- 
I'X-atable  people,  the  underemployed  and  un- 
employed, and  once  having  the  computer 
assist  in  matching  these  Individuals  to  Job 
requests  which  are  provided  by  North  Caro- 
lina industry,  helping  them  to  move  to  a 
job  which  may  have  been  offered  to  him. 
getting  him  oriented  to  a  new  work  situation 
and  keeping  htm  on  that  Job" 

Practical  difficulties  present  the.mselves  in 
attempting  to  do  these  things.  Da:iziger  said, 
tjecause  of  the  lack  of  the  preparedness  of  the 
unemploved 

Many  of  our  unemployed  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  not  In  a  [x>sltlon  to  accept  jobs  be- 
cause they  simply  do  not  know  in  large  cities 
how  C:i  use  a  bus  system,  what  to  wear  to  go 
to  a  job  or  how  to  use  a  telephone." 

■Stroebel.  working  with  Danzlger  on  the 
project,  sees  a  wide  range  of  uses  for  the  e.\- 
periment. 

The  real  potential  of  this  system  lies  not 
only  l.a  matching  people  to  jobs."  Stroebel 
said,  but  in  utilizing  the  wealth  of  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  outreach  people  to  do 
correlation  .studies  on  skills  and  Interests 
of  the  hard  core  i;nemployed  people,  and 
perhaps  determining  some  factors  for  motl- 
■  ating  them  sj  that  they  may  become  better 
t-qulpped  to  handle  life,  and  to  contribute 
.somewhat  more  to  the  society  m  which  thev 
live" 

.\utry  noted  that  the  computer  match 
program  is  only  one  of  several  related  projects 
which  are  being  conducted  simultaneously 
by  his  organization 

It  is  i>perutlng  a  model  training  center  in 
Greensboro  whe.'e  The  chronically  unem- 
ployed are  given  a  combination  of  basic  edu- 
cational and  motivational  training  to  provide 
•-.hem  with  a  running  start  toward  useful  and 
productive  working  lives. 

That  center  t.s  to  be  the  model  for  several 
others  to  be  established  around  the  stale,  di- 
rectly tied  to  the  Jc>b  needs  of  Industry 

It  18  operating  Project  Mobility  under  the 
.luspices  of  the  Labor  Dep.u'iment — a  statc- 
'Aide  effort  to  move  t.he  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals from  Job  scarce  aretis  and  hnd  them 
work  and  housing  m  job  surplus  areas. 

It  Is  .-toning  through  the  results  of  more 
than  a  dozen  operational  studies  of  how  the 
manpower  proce-«s  presently  works  m  North 
enrol  ina 

(From  North  Carolina  magazine. 
November  196«1 
Man-power  De-velopment  Corp:  To  Find  tht 
JoBLEsa.  To  Fi.nd  the  Jobs 
The  first  time  that  m  «ny  North  Carolinians 
had  heard  of  the  North  Carolina  Manpower 
Development  Corporation  was  the  sunny  Sep- 
tember   day    that    Republican    presidential 


candidate  Richard  Nixon  came  to  have  a  1.  i.jt 
at  the  corporation's  people-to-jobs  compuur 
matching  program  in  Chapel  Hill 

MDC  Is  scarcely  a  year  old.  but  the  purpo.s..- 
and  scope  of  Its  operations  have  alre.idy  been 
circulated  about  the  country;  word  of  v.ir 
computer  experiment  had  reached  Nixon  He 
came  to  watch  and  listen  and  he  was  hii- 
pressed. 

The  private,  nonprofit  corporation  owes  it.? 
existence  to  a  tripartite  alliance  of  the  Nor  n 
Carolina  Fund,  the  US.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  National  Association  .  • 
Manufacturers.  The  N  C  Fund  provided  '  ,,. 
Idea:  the  OEO  provided  funding  grants  and 
the  NAM  provided  additional  finances  and 
advice  from  Its  Urban  Affairs  Division 

Business  and  governmental  leaders 
•North  Carolina  occupy  the  organization's  di- 
rectorships Its  staff  Is  headed  by  Exccii'.c 
Director  George  Autry.  former  clilef  cou:i-,el 
and  staff  dlrectc>r  of  Senator  Sam  Ervln's  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  Its  p.,  - 
grams,  proposed  and  In  progress,  are  m.iiu 
and  ambitious  Its  go.il  is  to  discover  the  i  .11 
extent  and  fundamental  causes  of  the  state's 
manpower  problems  and  the  means  of  sol-,  ir.i- 
them 

Behind  the  creation  of  MDC  was  the  N.^r-.h 
Carolina  Fund's  assertion,  made  after  con- 
siderable study  of  North  Carolina's  economic 
structure  and  society,  that  conditions  of  p  ■ . 
erty.  unemployment  and  educational  lack  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  were  f:ir  more  serK  ii.'. 
than  anyone  had  hitherto  recognized. 

MDC  c.ime  Into  being  as  a  result  o:  t:ie 
Fund  s  studies  It  was  Incorporated  In  Augu.'-: 
of  last  year  with  North  Carolina  Nation..! 
Bank  Senior  Vice  President  Luther  H  Hodges. 
Jr..  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  A 
program  embracing  15  separate  studies  a.id 
projects  was  originally  envisioned;  It  uas 
later  reduced  to  ten    They  Include: 

1  The  computer  match  program  Us:ne 
computer  equipment  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  '.:-.e 
program  is  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  the  aptitudes  and  basic  skills  ot  a 
person  can  be  accurately  matched  up  to  jcb 
requirements  through  the  data  process 
method  Factual  data  was  obtained  from  a 
group  of  chronically  unemployed  people  whu 
were  recruited  for  a  pilot  training  program  m 
Greensboro.  The  data  was  kevpunched  ;:i 
New  ■york  and  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  Re- 
quirements lor  various  types  of  industrial 
p)Osltlons  were  also  reduced  to  computer  l.in- 
guage  and  the  matchup  process  began.  The 
experiment,  though  not  yet  complete  a!re:'(iy 
shows  considerable  promise  In  some  day  p:o- 
vidlng  a  high-speed  method  of  matching 
people  to  Jobs.  It  Is  also  expected  to  pro- ;de 
information  as  to  why  certain  people  (\o 
not  match  to  jobs,  and  how  their  s-;ills 
mluht  be  Improved  to  make  them  a  part  of 
the  work  force  Eventually.  MDC  hopes  to 
establish  computer  Information  centers  in 
various  pans  of  the  state. 

2  Prevocatlonal  training.  The  first  of  these 
programs  was  l>egun  earlier  this  year  ;n 
Greensboro  Subcontracted  to  a  New  York 
agency  and  directed  by  A\  Boyles.  formerly 
with  H.  L  Coble  Construction  Company,  the 
center  Is  training  chronically  unemployed 
F>eople  In  basic  literacy  and  Job  readiness. 
The  first  ten-week  session  began  with  75 
trainees;  57  completed  the  course  and  nios: 
of  them  Improved  their  literacy  at  least  one 
grade  level  while  others  advanced  as  many 
as  rive  grade  levels.  Nearly  half  the  trainees 
were  placed  in  Jobs  soon  after  graduation: 
others  later  found  work  or  embarked  on 
advanced  skill  training 

The  program  is  purely  experimental  t.it 
MDC  officials  are  delighted  at  the  progress 
•  if  the  trainees  and  the  Information  that  h.is 
been  gathered  from  the  experience  Other 
such  training  centers  are  planned  as  MDC's 
funds  and  priorities  permit,  including  one 
at  Rocky  Mount  scheduled  to  open  late  ili'.s 
vear. 
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!  Mobility  project  MDC  took  over  from 
the  .N'orth  Carolina  Fund  a  project  of  moving 
people  to  where  the  jobs  are  located.  Recep- 
tion centers  for  the  relocated  Jobless  are  lo- 
cated ill  Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  High 
Point,  but  hou.slng  fivailablllty  remains  a 
serious  olxstacle  in  the  mobility  process.  A 
staff  member  of  the  State  Employment  Se- 
curity fommls-slon  works  full-time  in  this 
phase  of  MDC  .s  operations 

Those  are  MDC  project.s  already  fully  oper- 
ational Others  in  the  start-up  stage  Include: 
1  De\elopmem  of  what  are  called  "out- 
reach "  techniques — Imdmp  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  poor,  motivating  them 
into  w.imlng  to  become  useful  members  of 
s<-'ciely  and  t>i  jirepare  themselves  for  .suc- 
cess in  holding  jobs. 

2.  Supportive  services.  Tills  Involves  learn- 
ing the  kind  oi  services  that  will  be  needed 
to  help  the  rural  poor  and  unemployed  In 
their  painful  transition  lu  urban  living  and 
occupation 

i  Basic  education  .aul  training.  How  to 
relate  education  and  training  to  the  poor 
and  Jobless  and  vice  versa. 

4  Development  ol  Jobs  The  idea  here  basi- 
cally is  to  learn  through  comprehensive 
study  just  what  North  Carolina's  lob  poten- 
tial for  the  poor  really  is  and  how  to  a.ssemble 
and  report  the  a\allable  Jobs. 

r>  Job  development  careers.  This  would 
involve  de\elopmeiu  c!  career  work  In  help- 
ing the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed. 
6.  Housing  Finding  li.w-lncome  housing 
tor  the  Jobless  being  uprooted  from  rural 
environments:  possibly  c.  en  training  workers 
lor  building  their  own  dwellings  is  the  con- 
cern oi  this  program. 

7  Determining  North  Carolina's  Industrial 
training  cipacity.  lioth  public  and  private, 
and  cieiermining  what  m  the  way  of  addi- 
tional programs  are  needed  and  where. 

The  Manpower  Development  Corporation 
doe.s  not  eir.islon  a  permanent  existence.  Its 
long-range  goal  Is  to  develop  effective  pro- 
grams fur  dealing  with  the  manpower  prob- 
lem that  will  be  a.ssumed  by  the  appropriate 
public  and  private  agencies.  Its  year-to-year 
eNistence  depenas  upon  the  amovint  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  funds  that  will  be  made 
available  to  it.  but  the  recognition  It  has 
already  received  would  seem  to  guarantee 
continued  operation  lor  the  foreseeable 
future. 

.Although  the  organization  does  not  enjoy 
universal  approbation  ol  all  those  working 
m  the  same  general  .irens.  it  has  the  genuine 
olhclal  approval  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  most  of  its  higher  othcials.  Many  of 
the  heads  of  state  at;encies  which  are  work- 
ing on  the  same  problems  are  members  of 
MDC's  board.  Including  Employment  Security 
t'l/mmission  Chairmaii  Henry  E  Kendall  and 
Department  of  Community  Colleges  Director 
I  E.  Ready.  Among  leading  businessmen  on 
the  board  are  Burlington  Industries  Vice 
Presidetu  William  H.  Ruffin  of  Durham  and 
Duke  Power  Company  President  William  B. 
McGiiire    cf    Charlotte    and    many    others. 

The  organizations  s'aff  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  Autry,  Dewltt  Sullivan,  director  of 
hnance  and  administration;  John  L  Allen. 
Jr.,  director  of  operations;  Lionel  H.  .^selton, 
director  of  Industry  relations  and  technical 
sistance;  and  Robert  C  Smith,  director 
:  program  development  and  public  relations. 
MDC  ho|jes  to  answer  all  the  questions  of 
i;.aupower  development,  but  In  so  doing,  an 
important  primary  part  of  the  job  Is  to  learn 
how  to  ask  the  questions.  While  the  prob- 
'(■m's  broad  outlines  are  easily  discernible. 
its  many  details  are  far  irom  clear.  The  un- 
employed, the  unemployable  and  the  under- 
employed are  not  .ill  known  Still  In  the 
unanswered  cateizory  Is  the  question  of  why 
they  are  the  way  they  are  The  most  compli- 
cated and  elusive  scientific  study  of  all  is  the 
study  of  human  beings  and  their  motiva- 
tions and  lack  of  sante. 


,in\ 


I  didn't  hear 
up  there  and 
there  j'r.st  to 


No  one  can  guarantee  that  the  Manpower 
Development  Corporation  will  find  the  an- 
swers, or,  if  it  does,  that  they  will  be  accepted 
and  used  by  the  public  and  private  atrencies 
to  which  they  will  be  ottered  Today's  an- 
swers may  rot  be  applicable  to  the  chant-'lng 
situations  of  tomorrow. 

But  the  agency  is  busy  seeking  tu  delme 
the  questions  and  go  alter  the  answers  It  has 
the  blessings  ol  Eovernment  and  of  private 
business.  There  is  a  deepening  pool  of  con- 
cern over  the  manpower  problem  and  a 
quickening  eagerness  to  discover  the  si-lu- 
tions.  What  MDC  may  hnd  will  be  of  direct 
help  laot  only  to  North  Carolina,  but  t.i  every 
area  of  the  country  where  tlie  problem  exists, 

(From   the   Charlotte    iNC  >    Observer.   Nov, 

24,  1968] 
He  Freshed  Up  on-  Schooling,  C'.fjx  Job -Dif- 
ferent Poverty  War  Breaking  the  Cycle 

I  By  Dwayne  Walls) 
Greensboro. — Grover    Saunders,    a    gentle 
man    not   accustomed    to   asserting   himself, 
walked  through  a  light  snowfall  to  put  m  his 
application   and    then   he   never    heard 
thing  from  it. 

So  he  asserted  himself, 
"I  didn't  hear  anything  and 
anything."  he  said,  "so  I  went 
I  told  them  I  hadn't  gone  up 
be  a-going." 

And  he  told  the  Manpower  Development 
people  something  else,  too, 

"Now.  I  want  to  know  something,"  he  told 
them.  "Am  I  a-golng  to  get  In  or  am  I  not 
a-going  to  get  in?" 

He  got  In.  He  began  training  that  very 
day.  and  he  went  to  class  for  10  weeks. 

"I  learned  a  lot  ot  things  I  didn't  learn 
In  school."  he  said,  "and  I  freshed  up  on  a 
lot  that  I  did  learn," 

Grover  Saunders  h.id  w(3rked  briefly  as  a 
shipping  clerk  in  a  warehouse  years  ago.  But 
for  most  of  his  44  years  he  had  been  a  prac- 
tical nurse,  working  fur  low  pay  iii  a  risky 
market. 

"You  had  to  keep  i-.-scratchmg."  he  s.iid 
"Now  and  then  I  would  make  $70  a  week 
when  I  was  lucky." 

He  completed  one  of  the  lo-week  training 
courses  at  Greensboro's  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Center  and  got  a  job  as  a  shipping  clerk 
at  $1.85  an  hour. 

He  got  his  first  r;dse  a  lew  weeks  aso  and 
eventually  w-ill  qualify  for  a  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

When  Grover  Saunders  made  out  his  ap- 
plication for  employment,  he  left  one  ques- 
tion blank,  the  one  that  asked  what  kind  of 
wage  he  expected.  "I  don't  know  how  much 
I'm  worth."  he  said. 

But  now  his  outlook  has  changed. 
"■Why,   you   know,"   he   said.   "They've   al- 
ready got  me  in  training  to  be  head   c:   the 
shipping  department  some  day." 

Grover  Saunders'  sudden  rise  to  steady  em- 
ployment Is  a  modest  success  story. 

Thousands  of  other  North  Carolinians  have 
done  as  well  In  climbing  out  of  steady  unem- 
ployment or  grinding  under-employment 
since  the  war  on  poverty  began  five  years 
ago. 

But  the  Saunders  Joiu-ney  is  noteworthy 
because  he  and  about  200  other  graduates 
of  the  Manpower  Development  Center  here 
are  the  early  products  of  a  new  stage  lii  the 
poverty  war. 

The  Manpower  Dcelopnu-nt  Center  Is  th.e 
first  and  fairest  child  in  a  houseful  of  e.\- 
periments  spawned  In  the  past  year  by  the 
N,C.  Manpower  Development  Corporation 
I  MDC  I   01  Chapel  Hill, 

This  non-profit  corporation  is  seen  by  some 
observers  as  the  new  kind  of  poverty  pro- 
pr.nm — that  is.  one  dominated  by  hardnosed 
businessmen  and  industrialists  Insteau  .f 
idealistic  dogooders, 

MDC  sees  itself  dn'.erentiy.  preferring  to 
describe  itself  as  a  c^iUaboration  cf  Indurtrv 


and    governm.ent    to    attack    unemployment 
and   l.ibor  turnover  across  the  nation. 

One   MDC   olhclal   likes   to   think   of   It   as 
.1  way  uiit  Ol  tlie  endless,  ceaseless  poverty 
j/rograms  o!  tlie  past.  " 

Whate\er  its  generic  description — poverty 
|ir.icram  or  economic  development  program — 
.MDC  clearly  is  the  strongest  indication  yet 
that  private  industry  is  willing — even  deter- 
mined— to  do  more  than  criticize  the  poverty 
war. 

MDC  is  the  bramcluld  ol  the  North  Ciro- 
Ima  Fund.  Its  ni.ijor  source  oi  funds  so  tar 
1,-^  the  U  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
But  tiie  rock-ribbed  National  Association 
.if  Manulacturers  has  bestowed  its  blessing 
.iud  some  technical  assistance,  and  MDC  is 
b.inkmg  heavily  on  private  industry  f.jr  its 
success. 

The  organization  was  born  last  fall  at  a 
time  when  the  war  on  poverty  was  beginning 
to  fall  apart  or  to  settle  down,  depending  on 
who  viewed  it  and  where  and  ho^w  it  was 
viewed. 

In  -North  Carolina  alone  half  a  million 
Ijeople — aboiit  one-fourth  of  the  state's  labor 
force — still  need  Jobs  or  better  jobs,  even 
alter  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

That  was  rotiglily  the  time  also  when  the 
nation's  business  and  industry  began  awak- 
ening fully  to  a  critical  shortage  ol  l.ibor. 

Employers  in  North  Carolina  were  scram- 
bling to  lind  help — skilled  {<r  unskilled— 
and  thousands  ot  j.jbs  were  going  unfilled. 
That  situation  still  exists,  .MDC  s  goal  is 
to  develop  some  way  to  eliminate  both  the 
:.ibor  surplus  and  a  job  surplus  by  bringing 
tlie  two  together. 

The  organization  has  given  itself  three 
years  to  develop  what  it  calls  a  "manpower 
model"  on  the  state  level  and  hopelully  to 
L'.me  up  with  the  workings  of  a  national 
iiiodel   or  at   Uast  a   national  policy. 

MDC  Director  George  B  Autry  and  his  staff 
have  completed  a  three-\ear  plan  which  at- 
tacks the  problem  broadside. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  it  is  elsewhere  m 
the  nation,  the  situation  is  one  o;  distance. 
Unemployment  is  mostly  in  rural  areas 
while  available  Jobs  are  mostly  in  the  cities. 
Even  when  Die  two  exist  together  in  the 
urban  areas  there  is  a  gulf  between  what 
industry  wants  and  what  the  labor  force  cun 
supply. 

Sometime  within  the  coming  year  the  cor- 
por.ttion  will  launch  several  experimental 
i-Toprams  intended  to  put  people  where  tlie 
jijbs  are. 

These  include  an  e.xperimenial  iraii.-pur:.  - 
!:on  program  m  the  e.istern  part  of  tiie  s'ate. 
;!)ssibly  a  I'.w-C'Ost  housing  program,  and  a 
.-tatewide  computer  system  to  identify  'he 
jobs  and  the  j',jbless  and  match  them. 

Through  the  NC,  Mobility  project  in- 
herited from  the  N.C.  Fund,  the  corporation 
.ilso  will  continue  moving  whole  families 
out  of  rural  ,  reas  into  several  Piedmont 
1.  ities. 

But  the  heart  o!  the  whole  project  will  be 
a  network  o:  training  centers  like  the  one 
in  Greensboro  that  produced  Grover 
Saunders. 

Three  additional  centers  will  be  estab- 
lished— two  in  the  East  and  one  ;n  ti.e 
West — .and  operated  initially  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

But  MDC  Program  Di.-ector  Bob  Smith  says 
the  plan  is  "to  work  the  centers  so  thorough- 
ly into  the  fabric  of  the  Community  that 
eventually  the  community  will  t.ike  over 
from  .MDC." 

MDC  .ilso  will  set  up  simiiai  training  cen- 
ters for  individual  industries,  and  two  o*.  the 
state's  largest  firms  already  have  c.antractetl 
for  m-plant  centers. 

The  Greensboro  center  Is  not  a  school  In 
tiie  traditional  sense  of  the  word,  althoup.h 
its  trainees  do  gei  some  basic  education  and 
improve  their  education  level  an  average  c; 
about  two  grades. 
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"We  don't  give  them  a  heok  of  a  lot  of 
education,  '  says  Al  Varn.  MDC's  tralnln*?  di- 
rector. "The  Smpi.irtant  thing  Is  to  tearh  them 
how  to  use  the  education  they're  got  We're 
there  to  train  people  to  get  a  Job  or  a  better 
Job.  to  show  them  how  to  make  themselves 
ni>>re  attractive  to  an  employer  " 

To  do  this  the  center  ::urrlculum  leans 
heavily  on  a  coiirBe  called  Human  Resources 
Development  which,  as  one  graduate  put  It, 
makes  the  student  t.ike  a  good  look  at  him- 
self. 

Trainees  are  required  to  deliver  Impromptu 
talks  to  fellow  trainees  while  ii  vldeo-tap« 
records    the    performdnce 

They  go  through  mock  Job  Interviews,  play- 
ing the  roles  of  both  applicant  and  employer, 
and  then  criticize  their  mistakes  on  a  video 
playback 

The  classes  include  even  instructions  in 
personal  grooming  and  medical  oelf-help 

The  results  have  been  dramatic  in  some 
cades 

Sylvia  Diml.ip  was  a  high  school  drop-out 
who  came  In  the  center  fr.im  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corp.  she  now  works  regularly 
as  a  machine  operator  at  $1  60  an  hour 

One  graduate  that  Center  D!rect<jr  Al 
Boyles  likes  to  talk  about  Is  Mrs  Alease 
Oailowary 

Mrs  CTalloway.  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren formerly  worked  as  a  maid  Even  with 
her  husband's  regular  Income  the  family  was 
barely  making  1: 

Mr.>  Galloway  had  more  Intelligence  than 
her  grade-school  education  indicated  and 
enough  imbltlon  to  do  something  about  It 
Graduating  from  the  center  with  a  perfect 
attendance  record  she  took  a  third-shift  tex- 
tile Job  and  worked  straight  through  rest 
breaks  until  the  jompany  slowed  her  down 
She  now  spends  part  of  her  spare  time 
recruiting  friends  into  the  training  center. 
Mot  all  of  the  centers  graduates  are  whop- 
ping  successes  A  few  .-f  the  recruits  do  not 
even  stick  Ijng  enough  to  complete  the  10 
weeks  of  training,  and  one  of  the  recent  star 
i^riduates  'eft  i  high-paying  job  to  return 
to  welfare  tolls  .ind  now  seems  content  to 
stay  there 

The  center's  follow-up  -nidy  of  the  78 
graduates  m  'he  second  training  cycle  shows 
.1  measure  or  the  progr.im's  success 

When  they  came  to  the  center  55  per  i-ent 
of  the  trainees  were  unemploved  nnd  11  per- 
cent  were  emphiyed  only  part  time. 

Three  months  .ifter  they  graduated  65  per 
cent  of  the  class  was  found  to  be  employed 
full  time  .iimost  all  of  them  on  the  first  Job 
taken  afer  graduation. 

Eight  per  cent  was  employed  part-time 
and  seven  per  i^ent  were  working  part-time 
while  taking   iddltlona!   training 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were 
found   to  be  '.inemployed 

(From   the  Charlotte   iNCi    News.  Nov    30 

19681 
Editors   Letter     Manpower    Project   Looks 

.\T  RESt'LTS,  THET  RE  iMPRES&rVE 

Dear  Readers  When  Bob  Smith  was  as- 
toclate  editor  of  The  News,  he  used  to  plow 
through  long  government  reports  Circled  with 
gobbledegook  with  a  patience  almost  painful 
to  watch  But  when  enough  bcc.ime  t^jcj  much 
he  would  phone  through  the  Washington 
rmue  unui  he  found  the  man  who  WTote  the 
report  and  say  "I've  read  your  report  and  It 
you  ve  a  minute  or  so.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  say  " 

That  Kind  of  Intellectual  precision  made 
Bob  a  superb  editorial  writer  It  also 
prompted  the  North  Carolina  Manpower  De- 
velopment Corporation,  when  it  'Aas  formed 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  ask  him  to  join 
the  corporation  a3  director  of  program  devel- 
opment 

Out  i.f  a  deep  conviction  that  an  anti- 
poverty  program  could  be  made  to  work  and 


that  MDC  had  a  better-than-averwre  chance 
to  prove  It.  B<'>b  bid  f,irew>-ll  Ui  t.ewBpaper 
Work  We  talked  ab<:iut  the  new  corporation's 
Jalnt  spoiiaorshlp  by  the  Offlce  of  Econfimic 
Opportunity  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  willingness  of  tiivigh- 
mjnded  leaders  like  Luther  Hodges  Jr  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  policy  direction  And  Bob 
agreed  that  '11!  write  you  when  I  know 
!><.'rnt> thing  " 

He  wrote  this  week  and  I  thfiught  yoti 
might  oe  Interested  In  his  obaervatloria 

'I  know,  I  know."  Bob  writes  "The  last 
thing  you  need  Is  something  t<>  r«id  Some- 
thing that  looks  complicated  and  long  of 
wind.  Still  you  might  try  this  one  for  size. 

'SOMETHING    EXTRAORDINARY 

'We've  run  three  cycles  of  trainees 
through  "lur  Oreenshfiro  center  and  the  first 
two  cycles  are  f.ir  enough  off  now  to  make 
.issessment  possible  We've  bird-dogged  grad- 
uates, drop-outs,  employers— everybody  who 
fits  Into  the  puzzle  one  way  or  another  The 
results  lire  here.  They  are  real,  not  the<'>retl- 
cal  There  ure  enough  failures  to  make  the 
modest  successes  look  pretty  good  .  .  .  You 
will  see  I  In  .  sports  enclosed  i  our  mistakes 
glaring  through,  but  you  will  nlso  see  that 
something  rather  extraordinary  has  been 
happening  we    think    ii   door    has    been 

chinked  open  and  a  lew  rays  of  light  let 
through  .  .  " 

The  report  tracked  irJ3  persons  either  total- 
ly unemployed  or  having  cnly  part-time  Jobs 
below  the  poverty  level,  who  ha<l  received 
MDC'c  ten-week  program  of  basic  education 
:ind  motivational  training  Of  the  133.  122 
were  located  .md  of  these  85  i  or  69  7  per- 
cent l  were  employed  full-time.  Twenty- 
three  were  unemploved 

•  These  are  all  people,"  Bob  reports,  "with  a 
long  and  continuous  experience  of  unemploy- 
ment and  undetemplovment  As  you  can  see 
almost  70  per  cent  of  them  have  full-time 
Jobs  now.  the  majority  working  with  the  t:rst 
employer  they  Joined  after  graduation  irom 
the  training  center  .  .  Only  20  seem  at 
this  point  still  to  be  losers  .  .  .  I  m  person- 
ally Impressed  with  the  average  wage  of  the 
full-time  workers  It  Is  $1  85  an  hour  That's 
nicely  ibove  the  federal  minimum  It  Isn't 
enough  monev.  Lord  knows,  but  it  Is  a  start. 
Many  of  these  people  are  getting  skills  train- 
ing from  their  new  employers  and  will  move 
on  up  the  wage  ladder 

"A  MAID  l>  NOW  A  WEWER 

"If  you  can  look  at  nothing  else  in  the 
reports,  please  rheck  the  summary  which 
shows  what  the  people  were  doing  when  they 
came  into  the  training  center  and  what  they 
are  doing  now  It  makes  all  the  falling  worth- 
while 

I  saw  the  re;vson  for  Bob's  optimism 
quickly  A  domestic  earning  75  cents  an 
hour  Is  now  making  St  99  as  a  weaver.  An- 
other person,  unemployed  since  1962.  earns 
Si  60  an  hour,  m  a  hosiery  operation,  and  an 
•mempluved  domestic  whose  top  salary  had 
been  87  rents  an  hour  Is  now  making  $1.32 
■s  I  nurse's  aide  A  p.irt-tlme  laborer  has 
become  a  production  worker  ut  $2  33  an  hour. 
An  unemployed  truck  driver  has  become 
a  forkllft  operator  at  $2  15  an  hour. 

The  MDC'a  reports  are  thorough,  clear  and 
convincing,  and  they  ofler  reason  to  hope 
that  the  corporation  will  be  able  to  find 
funding  for  other  training  centers  around 
the  state 

Though  still  experimental,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  skills  among  those  Impov- 
erished in  spirit,  ability  and  means  Is  the 
most  pressing  business  confronting  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  .\nd  it  is  dlfBcult 
to  think  of  a  more  sensible  approach  than 
that  of  MDC  which  weds  the  resources  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  problem-solving  abilities 
of  business. 

Sincerely, 

Perry  Morgan. 


(From  the  Greensboro  (NC  )    Dally  News 
Jan     1.    19691 
Ar   MDC.  Sl-(  CESS  Stories     Unlikely   Alli- 
ance Hxij>s  Train  Unemployed 
(By  Owen  Lewis i 
The   National   Association   of   Manufactur- 
ers, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
a  private  contractor  running  a  poverty  pro- 
gram? 

This  unlikely  alliance  has  produced  Man- 
power Development  Center  on  South  Edcp- 
worih  Street,  an  outfit  for  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  per-Mins  who  go 
through  a  stiff  1 0-week  course  and  come  out 
better  motivated  and  better  able  to  cope 
with   the  world   of   private  indu-^try. 

The  center  Is  a  part  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Corp  ,  which  has  headquarters  In 
Chapel  Hill,  and  has  Instituted  a  broad  rane" 
three-year  program  of  experlment.s  dedicated 
to  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  In  the  slat" 
The  center  began  operation  in  March,  and 
has  graduated  three  cycles  of  trainers  wh  i 
•Aere  ^riven  courses  m  basic  education  und 
:.u.'iian-re.sourre  development — development 
if  i;:otlvatlon  and  attitude,  how  to  dress. 
how  to  1  lok  for  employment  how  to  fill  on* 
an  application,  how  to  prepare  for  an  Inter- 
view 

"One  of  the  most  b^islc  things  the  center 
does  Is  to  familiarize  the  trainees  with  h:- 
dustry  We  are  not  do-gooders.  The  trainees 
are  expected  to  find  Jobs  on  their  own.  Bu' 
If  they  have  major  problems,  real  excuses,  we 
try  Ui  help  t^iem  ;  ^aln  We  trv  to  chaneo 
their  attitudes."  said  Jim  Bobbltt.  MDC 
placement  developer. 

The  basic  education  is  programmed  In- 
strucTlcm,  broken  down  hv  levels  :n  su'-h 
fundamental  areas  as  reading,  mathematics 
and  manual  dexterltv  In  the  human-r*>- 
.soiirce  development  held,  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision Is  u.;ed  t<i  let  the  tralnee.s  si^e  thenv 
selves  as  they  go  through  mock  sessions  of 
Job-seeking 

■  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  employer^ 
say  that  our  trnlneps  are  better  thnn  the  av- 
erage employee  off  the  street,"  said  Bobbltt 
Of  the  last  cvcle.  81  of  89  of  those  who  en- 
tered itraduated.  If  they  stick  It  out  the 
Uri-t  week,  you  can't  run  them  off,"  Bobbltt 
said.  This  I-;  security  for  them,  and  most 
of  the  trainees  find  they  have  something  In 
common  " 

Most   of   the    trainees   at   MDC   have  more 
than  one  of  these  crUeria-  poor  economlcallv 
a  school  dropout,  a  member  of  a  mlnorit\ 
under  22.  over  45.  -t  handicapped 

Kay  Waddell.  22.  was  unemployed,  and  had 
Just  moved  to  to'a'n.  when  she  heard  an  an- 
nouncement o;  MDC's  program  -  n  the  r;;dio 
She  applied  and  was  accepted  '  Tlie  basic 
niath  i.nd  Lnglish  refr'-sh^d  ^vcrvthlnp  I  had 
learned  before  Before  I  had  problems  ex- 
pressing myself,  but  now  I  feel  I  can  com- 
municate better  with  other  people,  under- 
stand them  better  and  hold  a  Job." 

Miss  Waddell.  having  completed  the  MDC 
cycle.  Is  at  Guilford  Technical  Institute  (  -i 
a  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  pr  - 
gram,  studylnz  to  be  a  general  office  clerk 

Blondle  Williams,  who  describes  hersm 
as  "a  middle-aged  woman  who  didn't  have 
as  cood  n  chance  a.s  the  younger  ones  of 
getting  a  Job."  was  .i  waitress  before,  and 
now  has  a  Job  finishing  cabinet*  at  Burling- 
ton Distributors  She  makes  more  money, 
and  has  regular  daytime  hours.  Monday? 
through  Fridays 

"The  training  at  the  center  helped  me  ' 
know  how  to  go  about  Irwklng  for  a  J'  b 
How  you  act,  your  personalltv  and  vour 
appeiiiance  mean  a  lot  We  were  t.iumr 
these  things  I  think  the  center  Is  wonder- 
ful for  the  people  who  didn't  get  to  go  i 
school,  or  who  had  to  leave  school  like  I 
did  " 

Horace  Sturdlvant.  24.  said.  "Before  I  had 
a  Job  as  a  shipping  and  receiving  clerk   Now 
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1  have  a  poeltlon  with  the  city  In  the  build- 
ing inspection  department.  My  pay  has  im- 
proved, and  I  like  the  work  better. 

"My  experience  at  the  center  was  wonder- 
ful with  the  basic  education  and  the  hu- 
nian  resources  development  courses.  You 
Iparn  how  to  get  along  better  with  your  co- 
workers and  with  your  employer.  You  learn 
what  to  expect  of  your  employer  In  time  of 
problems.  In  time  of  need." 

Not  all  of  the  stories  are  success  stories, 
liut  most  of  them  are  One  who  hasn't  suc- 
ceeded yet  is  Sally  Bledsoe.  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
.'lid.  "I  completed  the  course,  but  I  haven't 
u- )t  a  Job.  The  center  Is  helping  me  try  to 
r.nd  one,  but  It  seems  like  all  the  Jobs  are 
iiUed."  Mrs.  Bledsoe  Is  looking  for  a  factory 
production  Job.  "but  it  looks  doubtful.  I 
t'uess  my  height  Is  my  biggest  problem.  I'm 
not  but  flve-feet,  one-Inch  tall." 

But  from  the  first  two  cycles,  more  than 
65  percent  of  the  trainees  have  upgraded 
their  Job  status,  many  of  them  spectacular- 
I;.-.  Tlie  record  of  the  third  cycle,  not  yet 
complete.  Is  expected  to  be  even  more  Im- 
[ireeslve. 

From   the   Charlotte    (NC.)    News,   Feb.   6, 

1969) 

l.\BOR  Pool  Going  Dry,  Hodges  Says 

Ihe  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Man- 
.  )wer  Development  Corp.  says  businesses 
^aould  recruit  manpower  In  areas  they  have 
;  revlously  Ignored — the  Negro  colleges,  the 
; oor  and  men  with  arrest  records. 

"Business  Involvement  In  poverty  and 
unemployment  may  be  a  simple  matter  of 
survival."  Luther  H.  Hodges  Jr.  said  today 
at  a  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  forum. 

"Here    in   North   Carolina   established  in- 

i.strles  are  discovering  that  the  labor  pool 
.  drying  up."  he  said.  "They  must  either 
■  ip  the  manpower  resources  at  the  poverty 
!i-vel  or  lose  production  for  lack  of  workers." 

Hodges,  son  of  the  former  governor, 
.-  lid  business  should  look  critically  at  Its 
;  i^rsonnel    tests    "to    see    If    they    really    do 

hat  they're  supposed  to  do." 

Hodges,  whose  agency  Is  one  of  the  first 
t  1  match  persons  with  Jobs  via  computer, 
.-.ild  more  than  a  dozen  North  Carolina  In- 
dustries have  approached  MDC  for  help.  The 
aorency.  he  s.dd.  will  e.'^tabllsh  in-plant  train- 
ing programs  for  Industrial  managers  and 
the  unemployed. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  motivate  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  to  come  to  work  on  time." 
he  said,  taut  wh:it  good  will  that  do  if  they 
;ire  discriminated  against  or  looked  down 
iijjoii  vhen  t;.ey  get  to  work?" 

Hodges  said  also  business  should  experl- 
r:;eut  with  new  ways  of  providing  "high  sup- 
i'urt"  for  disadvantaged  employees,  "By  this 
I  mean  most  o:  all  an  attitude  of  acceptance 
I      the  employing  company."  he  said. 

1  mean  cn-the-job  training.  I  mean  going 

:..e  extra  mils  to  help  the  individual  make 

the  difficult  transition  fiom  rural  to  urban 

life,  from    the   society   of   the   street   corner 

the  community  oi    work.  And  from  the 

rid  cf  failure  to  the  world  of  success." 

Hodges    said    he    is    hopeful    the    agency 

111  be  able  to  establish  a  number  of  traln- 
.1.2  centers  throughout  the  slate  this  year. 


.AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Ml'.  PFRCV.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the 
I'roblems  Jacing  our  inner  cities  today, 
none  i^  more  crucial  than  lack  of  em- 
i^loyment  opportunity.  Although  signifi- 
cant progress  lias  been  made,  the  solu- 
tion to  inner  city  unemployment  still 
looms  large  ahead  of  us. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
iiizcd  this  problem  and  responded  to  it 
:'y  instituting  a  variety  of  manpower 
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programs,  vocational  training  programs, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Private  industry  has  also  recognized 
the  extent  and  social  significance  of  in- 
ner city  unemployment,  and  has  re- 
sponded to  it  in  various  ways.  Individuals 
and  giant  corporations  have  wedded 
their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
new  possibilities,  exploring  new  alterna- 
tives, and  providing  new  hope  to  the  un- 
employed residents  of  our  inner  cities. 

one  such  union  was  created  in  1957 
when  James  P.  Oates,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  combined  his  creative  talents  with 
the  substantial  resources  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States.  The  achievements  bom  of  this 
union  bear  witness  to  the  ability  of  the 
dedicated,  to  affect  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  American  life. 

James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Equitable  Life,  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  a  record  of 
some  of  his  more  important  community 
and  human  achievements.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  tlie  lollowing 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  March  8, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Affirmative  Action 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  successful 
magazine  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.  This  ceirtalnly  was  true  of  Harold  Ross's 
New  Yorker,  Henry  Luce's  Time,  Life,  and 
Fortune,  and  Is  still  true  of  De  Witt  Wal- 
lace's Reader's  Digest.  It  was  also  true  of 
American  business  in  the  post-Clvll  'War  pe- 
riod when  the  corporation  was  largely  the 
creature  of  one  man  and  he  alone  directed 
his  company,  often  in  a  dictatorial  fashion. 
But  today,  with  the  stock  of  corporations  so 
widely  held,  and  with  the  larger  ones  work- 
ing in  such  complex  fields,  often  in  as  many 
as  a  hundred  lands,  no  individual  can  maiie 
all  the  decisions  that  demand  such  a  wide 
variety  of  skills  and  an  abundance  of  diverse 
knowledge.  Corporate  decisions  of  major  im- 
port are  now  group  decisions  and  ol  neces- 
sity must  be  so. 

In  keeping  with  these  slow  prcicesses,  ;t 
seems  to  take  an  interminable  time  before 
decisions  made  at  the  top  are  implemented 
throughout  a  company.  'This  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  In  the  adjur.tinent  cf  tlie 
larger  corporation  to  it«  new  social  obliga- 
tions, ■yet  despite  this  ponderous  procedure 
of  decision-making,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
major  company  can  provide  leadership  and 
give  impetus  to  the  movement  of  even  the 
largest  empires.  Where  one  finds  a  corpora- 
tion moving  with  urgency  in  seeking  new 
means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  the  inner 
cities,  for  example,  one  is  almost  certain  to 
find  a  chief  e.xecutive  riding  herd  to  make 
sure  that  the  company's  policies  are  being 
carried  out  with  utmost  speed. 

One  such  case  highlights  the  theory.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  largest  Insurance 
companies  in  the  country.  Equitable  is  in  a 
highly  regulated  business  and  must  be  cau- 
tious. All  life  Insurance  companies  have  had 
a  poor  history  of  employment  of  minorities. 
Some  of  them  not  only  refused  to  liire 
Negroes  or  other  deprived  groups,  but  often 
they  were  even  reluctant  to  sell  insurance 
to  blacks.  The  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  all  the  better-run  Insurance  companies 
are  due  not  alone  to  public  pressures,  but  to 
a   realization    by   management   that   a   tre- 


laendotis  part  of  their  Investments  Is  In  the 
cities  and  unless  the  cities  are  lienlthy  the 
insurance  companies  will  not  be.  As  a  re- 
sult, hiring  policies,  fur  example,  changed 
several  years  ago. 

Some  have  been  slow  to  Implement  those 
policies.  But  not  Equitable  Life.  James  P, 
Oates.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer,  has  made  it  his  own  direct 
business  to  see  that  there  Is  i;ot  a  letup  In 
the  pressure  to  alter  old  habits,  to  hire  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  to  open  doors  to 
those  previously  barred  from  Jobs.  Mr.  Oates 
retires  from  Equitable  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  to  examine  the  changes  he  has  wrought, 
it  is  worth  looking  at  his  record  before  he 
came  to  the  company.  In  1945,  as  president 
of  the  Chicago  YMCA.  he  decided  It  wa.<:  time 
to  end  the  debates  on  admission  of  Negroes 
to  membership.  As  a  result  of  his  pressure, 
all  facilities  at  the  Y  ■were  opened  to  Negroes. 
There  w.is  no  falling  off  In  'V  membership, 
and  there  ■were  no  outcries. 

In  1946,  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  Oates  opened  another  door. 
Again,  there  ■were  no  Negro  members.  He 
brought  in  Negro  lawyers,  tlie  first  one  a 
Judge.  In  1948,  as  head  of  The  Peoples  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  lie  found  that  Ne- 
t;roes  held  only  the  most  menial  Jobs,  and 
precious  few  of  them.  He  changed  the  hiring 
policies  of  his  company  and  as  a  beginning 
sought  out,  ■with  the  aid  of  the  Judge  he 
brought  into  the  Bar  Association,  f>venty 
well-quallfled  Negro  youngsters.  And  he  did 
it  despite  warnings  from  company  execu- 
tives that  white  girl  employees  would  leave 
If  black  girls  used  the  .':ame  washrooms; 
that  it  would  be  the  ruination  of  Peoples 
Gas  if  young  Negro  men  were  aUow»o  to 
work  In  the  same  offices  with  white  men. 

It  was  with  tills  background  tiiat  Oates 
arrived  at  Equitable  in  ly57.  He  found  tiiat 
Ills  new  company  did  not  turn  away  Negroes 
when  they  sought  Jobs,  but  there  w.-is  no 
Initiative  in  hiring  minority  groups.  The  re- 
sult was  that  there  were  hardly  any  Negro, 
Oriental,  American  Indian,  or  Spanish  Amer- 
icans working  for  Equitable.  Oates  made  It 
his  special  province  to  change  that  picture. 

Oates  found  that  it  is  not  e.xsy  to  change 
the  thinking  of  executives.  As  late  as  1960, 
:;iere  were  still  ver\  few  minority  group  sal- 
aried employees  ai  Equitable.  Now,  nation- 
wide, some  13.5  per  cent  belons  t'T  mlr:or!ty 
groups.  In  the  New  'i'ork  o;nce.  the  i;  lure 
1=  about  20  per  cent  and  this  is  certain  to 
rise.  Of  those  being  hired  now  in  New  York. 
60  per  cent  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  Every 
Equitable  office  throughout  tl-ie  country  Is 
in-.x;zrated.  includinc  the  South. 

At  present  more  tiian  200  agents  cut  of  a 
^ales  force  o:  7.000  are  from  a  minority  group. 
There  are  twenty  Necro  district  managers  out 
of  some  400.  The  manager  cf  one  o:  the  Phil- 
adelphia agencies  is  a  Neero.  as  are  the  nian- 
.;fc:ers  o:  agencies  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago. 
.•\ad  before  19G9  Is  over,  there  v.  ;i;  be  more, 
t  )r  the  vigorous  recruiting  campaign  is  be- 
ing accelerated. 

In  addition.  Equitable  is  now  In  its  sixth 
year  of  training  high  school  drop-outs,  larccly 
Negroes  in  New  York,  for  J  jbs.  The  proer:im 
IS  not  a  complete  success,  but  there  have 
been  accomplishments  that  make  the  pro- 
f.'ram  worth  the  efXoTl.  On  b.Uance,"  says 
Oates,  "we  are  more  than  sati.'^ticd  that  It  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  relative  success." 
To  Oates,  a  job  "is  an  essential  badge  of 
membership  in  the  larger  society  and  a  pay 
check  is  a  passport  to  self-respect  and  self- 
-uiliciency."  But  Jobs  alone  are  not  enough. 
The  entire  environment  of  the  inner  cities 
nitii^t  be  changed,  .ind  that,  Oates  believes, 
involves  schools,  housing,  recreational  facili- 
ties, as  it  does  Job  opportunities. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Equitable  for  some  rime 
••.as  been  one  of  the  leaders  among  insurance 
companies  In  substanirial  corporate  pliiUn- 
thropy,  including  aid  to  higher  education.  In. 
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1954.  Equitable's  contribution  program 
totaled  8375.000  Last  year  u  was  8775.000. 
and  It  will  be  roughly  the  s.ime  in  1969  In 
addition.  $200,000  more  has  been  budgeted 
for  urban  programs  Equitable's  Division  of 
Community  Services  encourages  company 
employees  and  agents  to  become  active  in 
civic  causes 

The  Equitable  effort  Is  part  of  the  life  In- 
surance industry's  pledge  to  invest  $1  billion 
in  urban  core  areas  throughout  the  country 
to  improve  housing  conditions  and  finance 
enterprises  that  will  create  Jobs.  And  while 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  guaran- 
tees the  good  use  of  these  funds,  the  com- 
panies could  Invest  them  in  other  areas  and 
get  a  better  return  of  from  1  per  cent  lo  1  5 
per  cent  more  Oates  was  one  of  the  leaders 
who  proposed  this  industry  wide  program, 
which  will  in  all  likelihood  be  extended  as 
soon  aa  the  original  $1  billion  Is  invested 

And  If  one  more  e.xample  Is  needed  to  show 
that  a  busy  chief  executive  can  still  find 
time  for  what  are  usually  called  external 
responsibilities,  there  is  Oates's  activity  as 
general  chairman  of  Princeton  University's 
capital  (.ampalgn.  which  irom  1959  to  1962 
riUsed  $53  000  000. 

I     !     L    Golden. 


JERRIS  LEONARD  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AN  AUSPICIOUS  BEGIN- 
NING 

M.-  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
:;e\v  administration  has  been  in  office  a 
little  over  2  months  now.  Most  of  the 
Presidential  appointees  have  .just  beeun 
to  acquaint  themselves  uith  their  respon- 
sibilities, proceeding  cautiouslv  and  gin- 
gerly in  their  new  posts  But  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  enforcement  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  there  has  been  no  hiatus,  no 
waitint;  The  forceful  policy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  i.> 
beina  carried  forward  m  this  administra- 
tion by  the  new  civil  rights  chief  in  the 
Justice  Department.  Jerris  Leonard 

When  he  took  office  last  January, 
Jern.'  Leonard  inherited  a  docket  of  some 
400  rivil  nuhts  cases  from  his  predeces- 
.MDr  Stephen  Pollack.  He  has  carried 
them  forward,  enforcing  the  civil  rights 
laws  enacted  during  the  last  decade. 
Vigorous  and  impartial  enforcement  is 
essential  if  these  laws  are  to  be  given 
real  meaning  and  substance. 

This  past  Tuesday.  Jerry  Leonard  com- 
pleted oral  argument  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  against  Paul,  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  The  case  is  on  appeal 
r'rom  a  ruling  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  .Appeals,  and  involves  the  question 
u  hether  discrimination  by  a  private  club 
violates  the  public  accommodations  .'sec- 
tion of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Al- 
though the  United  States  is  not  directly 
involved  as  a  party,  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department  inter- 
vened to  insure  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  be  properly  applied  by  the  Court. 
Jerry  Leonard  briefed  and  ari^ued  the 
case — a  case  which  may  result  m  a  far- 
reaching  interpretation  of  the  civil 
rights  laws. 

But  Leonards  functions  have  by  no 
means  been  limited  to  carrying  out  exist- 
ing cases,  or  intervening  in  disputes  be- 
tween private  litigants.  He  has  recently 
filed  a  motion  in  a  Texas  Federal  district 
court  challenging  the  Houston  school  sys- 


tem's method  of  complying  with  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines.  Last 
May.  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that 
the  free  choice  plans  adopted  by  Houston 
and  other  communities  in  the  South  are 
not  an  tfTpctlve  means  of  desegregating 
the  schools:  Leonard's  motion  seeks  to 
implement  that  decision. 

finally.  Jei  ly  Leonard  has  been  active 
in  the  area  of  open  housing.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Indu.^try.  Labor,  and  Human  Relations, 
he  indicated  that  the  Justice  Department 
intends  to  enforce  vigorously  the  con- 
s^ressional  mandate  on  open  housing 
Local  housing  and  urban  development 
agencies  w  ill  be  encouraged  to  bring  legal 
action  ai;ainst  persons  who  discriminate 
against  Negroes  in  real  estate  dealings. 
Chicago  is  to  be  one  of  the  targets  of  his 
drive 

These  achievements  in  .so  brief  a  period 
of  time  are  impressive  TTiey  augur  well 
for  civil  right.^ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, IS  there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  bu,siness'  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed 


COMMODITY  (F.FDii  (.OKPORA- 
TION  SUI'PLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Re.solution  584 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
state  the  joint  resolution  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  A  joint  re.solu- 
tion 'HJ  Res  584 1  making  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  without 
amendment. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 1  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  we  now  have  under  consider- 
ation House  Joint  Resolution  584,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  to  re- 
.store  the  capital  Impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  House 
Document  91-76.  transmitted  to  t.he 
Congress  on  February  20,  1969,  proposed 


supplt-mental  appiopnations  cit  SI  bil- 
lion for  thi.-  purpo.se  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  SI  bil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
The  House  of  Rpi)resentatives  has  ap- 
proved the  full  budget  estimate.  Hou.h- 
Joint  Re.s<.ilution  584  was  u-ported  fiuni 
the  Hou.se  Approiirlations  Committee  o.-i 
March  J4.  1U69.  arid  jia.ssed  tlie  Hou.m- 
of  Ht'pre.sentatues  (.n  Maixh  L'.'i,  1'j69 
The  Senate  .Appiojjriation.s  Commute 
reported  the  re.solution  without  amenri- 
iiicnt  on  March  26 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congre.s.x 
proces-sed  the  regular  au'iicultural  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fi.scal  year  1969  las? 
year,  the  buduet  request  for  this  item 
was  $3,648,506,(100  The  Hou,se  leducr; 
this  amount  by  5460,393,500,  and  tiie  Uc 
partment  did  not  appeal  the  Hou.se  r. - 
duction.  The  Senate  concurred  In  the 
House  action  inasmuch  as  the  Depart- 
ment stated  at  that  time  that  it  felt 
this  amount  was  sufficient  to  meet  tlu' 
financing  requirements  for  all  of  the 
various  CCC  proyram.s— w  hich  are  man- 
datoiT  and  uncontrollable — and  still 
have  remaining  an  oiJeratum  margin  o; 
approximately  51  billion 

Since  that  time,  lioweve:-.  there  l.a\' 
been  large  and  une.\pected  demand.^ 
upon  the  Corporations  borrowing  au- 
thority totaling  $1,686  million. 

These  unanticipated  increa.ses  have 
been  caused  by  extremely  larce  increases 
111  crop  jJioduction — particularly  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans — and  de- 
crea.ses  in  exports  The.se  increased  .^^un- 
plies  of  commodities,  coupled  with  lower 
prices  and  decrea.sed  exjjoits.  liave  re- 
sulted in  high.er  quantities  o'  commodi- 
ties going  under  loan,  and  al.so  loan 
re[)ayments 

The  dock  strike,  which  has  not  been 
-ettled  m  the  gulf  ports  from  New 
Orleans  westward,  has  further  aggra- 
vated the  .-ituation  by  slackenin?  the 
demand  for  agricultural  commodities 

These  factors  h.ave  caused  jjroducers 
who  liave  commodities  under  loan  wit)-: 
the  CCC  to  po.stjjone  repaying  these  loans 
and  reclaimin-'  the  commodities  until  a 
future  date  when  t.he  prices  will  be 
firmer. 

All  of  these  developments  have  com- 
bined to  cau.se  this  total  !)ro;ram  in- 
crease of  $1,686  million  above  what  was 
estimated  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget 
Of  this  amount.  .S973  million  occurred 
prtor  to  the  .submission  of  the  1970  budgt  t 
and  $713  million  occurred  since  tli.n 
time.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  REcor;'- 
a  table  which  shows  when  these  increases 
occurred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  1 


1969 

Budget  to 

Since 

Commodity 

1970  budget 

1970  budget 

Total 

fwd  grains 

S76 

$405 

{481 

•Vheal 

246 

141 

387 

Cotton 

135 

80 

215 

Soybeans 

?38 

137 

375 

Another 

278 

-50 

?.'8 

Total 

973 

713 

1.686 

I 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  fall  it  became  necessary  to 
txenipt  the  CCC  from  the  effects  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364.  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  This 
.iction.  while  exempting  the  CCC  from 
tiie  overall  ecilum  established  under  that 
art.  did  not  increase  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  authority. 

.At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
also  appears  in  tiie  printed  hearings  on 
page  7  Tliis  table  details  all  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
fiscal  year  19G9  budget  was  formulated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
.iidered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
Mllows: 
rAiii.E    -  -  Commodit]^    C'^cdit    Corporation  — 

Analysis  of  Changes  m  Bunou-mg  Autlior- 

itij  A  I  aildblc 

IMilUuus  of  doll.irs;  tiscal  year  1969] 
hsliinaleil      borrowing      .lUtl-iurity 
.tvalUible  June  30.  1'.'69.  Includ'- 
i-d  In   1969  budget $1,963.4 


HHICE   srrroRi    and    related 

EXPENDITURES 

Increases  Irom  1969  budget  lo  1970 
IjiKlgel 

Feed  grains    uncreated   produc- 
tion)      

Wheat     I  more    prociuclion    and 
less  expoi tsi       . 

Cotton    (lower  exports  and  do- 
mestic use  i       

Soybeans  i  more  production  and 
less  use  I    -    

Storage     lacility     Uians      i  more 
space  needed  I    

Rice    I  more    production    and 
less  exports!    

Tobacco      (Shift      from      ■  :ree  " 
stocks  to  CCC  I    ■- 

Oils,  edible  (less  exports  i  _ . 

Interest  and  all  other 

Total  :iicrea.ses   _    

Dfcreases    irom     1969     budget    to 
lyVu  biidt-'ct 

Peanuts    (less  production) 

Dairy     products     i  less     produc- 
tion)  .    _ 

.Ml  Other    (dry   beans,  tung  oil, 
long-staple  cotton,  ttc  i..-_. 


»76,  : 

246.  5 

134.  6 

237.  9 

53.  0 

43.  1 

75,  1 

20,0 

112,4 


1.  003,  7 


13.3 

-3.2 
-14.  1 


Total  decre.i£es_ 


-30.6 


Net  Increases  from  1969  budg- 
et, reducing  a\-6ilability  of 
funds   -      -      ,    ... 

Increases  since  1970  budget : 
Feed    grains    Mess    exports    and 
S168    million    more    advance 

payment)    

Wheat   (less  exports)  _,    

Cotton    I  more    [iroduction    and 

less  to  till  use )  -  -    

Soybeans  (trade  holding  off  pur- 
chases in  anticipation  of  lower 

prices)    _      . _. 

Storage     facllitv     '.o.ais     imore 

space  needed  i    

Tobacco       i.'^hlft      from      "free" 

stocks  Ui  CCC) 

Rice  (export  payments) 

Interest    (higher  rates  i 

Total    Increases    since    1970 
budget  


-973.  1 


404.  7 
141.  1 

80.0 


37 

5 

40 

0 

34 

8 

5 

0 

38. 

9 

882.0 


Taple  2. — Commodity  CrcdU  Curporanim  — 
Analysis  of  Chaiiges  in  BoTcn.ing  A  .tnor- 
■dy  Aiailable — Continued 

I  Millions  ol  dollars;  hscal  year  1969  | 
Decreases  since  1970  budget: 
Dairy  prodticts   ( less  production 

and  sales  to  section  32  ) —  163  9 

Cottonseed  n;eal    i  more  use) 5   3 


Total    increases    since    1970 
budget  _    

1969  appropriation  (included  m 
1969  budget  $918.1  million) 
I  enacted  $300  million  i 

Net  Increases  since  1','70  budget, 
decreasing  a'.allability  of 
funds  

Total  net  increases  since  1969 
l>udget 

Net    available 


169.  2 


618.  1 


-  s-712.  8 

1.685,  9 
277.5 


1969     appropriation     Iit     roali/cd 
losses: 
Included  in  1969  budget  S3 .648.5 
million;  enacted  $3,188.1  mil- 
lion _    460,4 


Net  deficit  in  borrowing  anthtr- 
ity  after  price  .'-uppori  :;i.d 
related    

PUBLIC  law  480  AND  OTHER 

Public  Law  480 ; 

1969  appropriation  (included  in 
1969     budget    $918.1    million) 

(enacted  $300  million  )    

Decrease  in  expenditures  iirom 
$1,444.4  U}  $1,036.7  million)  __ 


132.9 


618.  I 

407.7 


Difference.  Imanced  by  bor- 
rowing authority    210.4 

.'\dvance  to  F.irmers  Home  Admin- 
istration '  Public  Law  90- 
;^28l — Not  m  1969  budget 30.0 

Other  net  changes  in  special  ac- 
tivities (mostly  less  short-term 
export  credit  salesi    42.3 

Total.   Public    Law   480    and 

other 198.1 

Revised  estimate  o:  borrowing  au- 
thority available  June  30.  1969 
(deficit) 381.0 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viriiinia.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  summarize  the 
major  factors  which  have  caused  this 
increase  of  SI, 696  million; 

First.  The  production  ol  feed  gram.s. 
wheat,  and  soybeans  h.as  increased  sub- 
stantially above  the  levels  anticipated 
in  both  the  1969  budget  and  the  1970 
budget.  As  an  e.xample,  feed  grains  have 
increased  1.1  million  tons,  while  exports 
are  down  3.1  million  tons,  resulting  in  an 
additional  investment  of  S481  million  bv 
the  CCC. 

Second.  Moreover,  wheat  is  60  million 
bushels  over  the  expectation,  while  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  be  down  190  million 
bushels,  resulting  in  an  increa.sed  invest- 
ment of  S387  million. 

Third.  Additionally,  soybeans  are  30 
million  bushels  over  the  amount  esti- 
mated earlier,  while  domestic  use  and 
exports  are  expected  to  be  down  59  mil- 
lion bushels,  which  has  resulted  in  an 


additional    inve.stnieni    ol    §375    niiliiou 
by  the  CCC 

Fourth,  Other  programs  account  for 
increased  funds:  mainly,  tobacco,  which 
is  up  SllO  million:  nee,  $48  million 
more:   oils  up  $20  million. 

Thi  n.  too.  repayments  have  been  much 
luuer  than  anticipated  when  tlie  1969 
budget  was  prepared.  Repayments  last 
yiar,  through  January  31,  1968,  totaled 
S477  million,  or  47  percent  of  the  year's 
total  of  SI, 021  million.  However,  this 
year,  ba.sed  on  preliminary  data,  the  S465 
million  collected  through  January  '.'A. 
1969.  amounts  to  only  37  percent  of  the 
pro.iected  total  of  SI. 246  million. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  pi'oduction  is 
down  2.1  million  bales  from  that  which 
was  earlier  predicted.  However,  both  do- 
mestic and  f(ji'eign  demands  l.ave  de- 
creased and  no  price  increase  i.--  exj^ected 
for  cotton.  This  has  resulted  ui  placing 
an  additional  2  3  million  b.iles  of  cotton 
under  l(;an  at  an  adciitioiial  cost  oi  S215 
million. 

The.se  large  crop  productions  are  also 
causing  farmers  to  take  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  storage  facilities  loan  pro- 
,uram.  This  accounts  for  an  adduional 
S98  million  :n  CCC  loans. 

Also,  additional  interest  charges  have 
amounted  to  S62  million. 

When  the  1969  budget  was  formulated, 
it  was  proposed  that  th.e  advance  pay- 
ments to  the  jjarticipants  m  the  leed 
trains  i^rogiam  be  reduced  irom  50 
to  25  pei-cent.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment, alter  considering  this  i^roposal. 
concluded  tliat  the  participants  had  not 
been  t^iven  adequate  notice  ol  this  pro- 
posed action,  and  decided  to  continue  the 
50-percent  rate  a.'^  m  the  past  S(  veral 
years.  This  adds  $168  million  to  CCC 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
increase  will,  of  course,  show  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  m  the  fiscal  y.ar  1970 
budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  detail 
some  of  the  ma.ior  items  comprising  tins 
total  increase  of  SI. 686  million  which 
was  not  anticipated  when  tiie  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  was  lormulated. 

-As  I  stated  on  March  24,  during  the 
hearings  on  this  item.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Department  i.-  requesting, 
m  us  1970  budget,  restoration  of  all 
prior  year  losses  except  for  S250  million, 
which  applies  to  li.scal  year  1968.  Had  this 
course  been  followed  in  the  past — as  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — the  Depart- 
ment would  not  now  be  a.sking  for  this 
supplemental  appropriation  of  SI  billion. 
Previous  years'  lieanngs  liave  brought 
out  that  both  tire  agency  and  tr.e  Depart- 
ment officials  have  requested  full  restora- 
tion of  the  pviov  year  losses  of  tire 
Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  budget  request,  th.e 
appropriation,  and  the  remaining  unre- 
.stored  losses  from  fiscal  year  1961  to 
the  present 

Tliere  being  r.o  objection,  tr.e  table 
"■as  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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T*3L£    i  -COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  NET  REALI/fD  LOSSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  RESTORE  SUCH  LOSSES 

FISCAL  YLARS  1961-68 

|Ail  anwunb  In  inillicns| 


Unmtored  after 
appropriation 


ftti  Mciirrwl 


Rattort- 
Uon 


Actor 


Year 


Cumula- 
tive 


mi: 

M 

ImJMMfy  ravaluaiian. 

1962     

1963      , 


U.  067. 0 
1.2S8  5 
2.799  4 
2.6M.9 


1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 
1968 


1969  through  Dec.  il,  196S. 


3.22&9 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virelnia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  one  other  item  I  wL^h  to 
mention,  ihe  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
reached  ^uch  a  precariously  low  level 
that  S219  million  has  been  advanced  to 
the  Corporation  from  section  32  funds. 
I  was  assured,  however,  in  the  hearings 
by  officials  jl  the  Department  that  suf- 
ficient amounts  would  be  repaid  to  this 
fund  to  enable  it  to  earn*  forward  S300 
million  into  fiscal  year  1970.  as  author- 
ized by  law  The  Senate  report  also  in- 
cludes language  to  this  effect.  Section  32 
funds  .ire  used  to  remove  surpluses  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  market  when  necessary.  It  is 
the  only  source  of  relief  to  wnich  the 
producers  of  these  non-price-supported 
co.mmodlties  may  turn  when  they  have 
larce  i-urpluses.  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  sulficient  funds  be  kept  in  the 
account  for  these  sui-pius  removal  opera- 
tio;u. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment, expenditures  for  the  CCC  are 
ir.andatory  and  uncontrollable.  They  ad- 
minister and  fund  the  various  programs 
wuicn  have  ot-en  authorised  by  law.  A 
list  of  al!  of  the  programs  admlmstered 
by  the  CCC  can  be  found  on  page  15  of 
the  hearin:?i. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  enumerate  some  of  the  effects 
nn  farmers  and  others  if  CCC  should 
have  to  cease  operations;  and  in  this 
connection  I  have  prepared  mlmeo- 
trraphcd  memorandums,  wiilch  liave  been 
distributed  in  the  Chamber,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
This  memorandum  indicates  the  effect 
of  our  not  providing  this  supplemental 
appropriation 

Public  Law  480  shipments  would  have 
to  ^top.  thus  aggravating  the  adverse 
ffTect  on  international  trade  already  felt 
as  a  result  of  the  dock  strike,  and  "com- 


mitments to  foreign  governments  could 
not  be  met  This  would  be  detrimen'al 
to  our  intornational  image  and  good  u  ill 
to  the  extent  that  importers  would  make 
purchases  elsewhere,  and  those  sales 
would  likely  be  lost  permanently  be- 
cause importing  countries  would  look  to 
our  competitinn  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  have  to  stop  making  price  .>^ap- 
I'ort  loans  to  farmers. 

Advance  payments  would  have  to  be 
stopped  for  feed  grain  producers  who 
may  .still  enroll  in  this  year's  p.'-o^ram 
In  the  11  States  where  the  .sign-up  wa.s 
extended  for  2  weeks  The  11  States  arc: 
Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  .Minnesota. 
Iowa.  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

The  corporation  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  bills  that  normally  come  due  be- 
tween now  and  July  1  Examples  are  wool 
payments  normally  due  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  early  April;  payments  to 
warehousemen  and  others  for  storing 
CCC-owned  grain  or  grain  imder  ox- 
tended  loans;  payments  to  railroads  for 
freight  costs  due. 

Additionally,  the  CCC  could  not  make 
firm  storage  facility  loans  and  drying 
equipment  loans,  an  exceednu'ly  popular 
and  necessary  jM-ogram  for  farmers  who 
must  improve  their  marketing  practices. 

With  the  current  tight  money  .situa- 
tion, farmers  and  others  who  are  due 
payments  or  loans  from  CCC  would  be 
forced  to  borrow  elsewhere  at  increased 
interest  rates  to  replace  this  source  of 
funds. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sequence of  failure  to  pass  the  appro- 
priation requested  by  the  administration 
would  be  .serious,  not  only  for  agricul- 
ture but  also  for  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  briefly 
summarize  the  urgent  need  and  neces- 
sity for  approving  this  supplemental  re- 


quest of  SI  billion,  none  of  which,  by  the 
way.  will  be  u.sed  for  administrative 
costs 

I  -shall  now  be  happy  to  respond  in 
questions  from  Srnators.  and  I  yield  fir.st 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS  I . 

MLg^TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Prcs- 
IderK.  as  I  understand  it.  this  appropria- 
tion of  SI  billion  is  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  pre- 
viously incurred  lo.s.ses? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Tliat  l.s 
correct 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
are  losses  which,  in  earlier  years,  sev- 
eral years  back,  should  have  been  recog- 
nized OS  such  by  Congress  but  were  not 
recognized  as  losses  for  the  purpose  c: 
relmbur.sement  m  appropriation  form'^ 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct  in  stating  that.  These 
losses  go  back  to  1961.  in  the  amount  o: 
$1,057,000,000;  to  1967,  in  the  amount  of 
32,002.000.000;  and  to  1968.  In  the 
amount  of  $3,002,000,000  and  they  have 
not  been  reimbur.sed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct;  to  a  total  extent  of  about  $6  5 
billion^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  $6.5  bil- 
lion ii  the  total  for  those  3  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes  Tlie 
Senator  t:\>m  Florida  on  numerous  ocra- 
sions,  and  I  have  supported  him.  m  ea:  - 
her  years  has  tried  to  ^:et  Coneie.ss  t  . 
recognize  these  losses  as  they  were  being 
incurred  over  the  years  in  ordrr  that 
the  taxpavcn:.  the  .■American  people, 
could  reali/e  and  have  called  lorcibly 
t.0  their  attention  the  ti-uc  ext^-nt  of  the 
cost  of  thi ,  agricultural  program. 

As  a  result  of  that  belated  recognition 
of  the  lo.sses  and  under  this  new  book- 
keeping system,  which  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday, the  Government  can  in  effect 
report  a  surplus  when  we  are  actuall. 
running  at  a  deficit  of  several  billion  a 
year. 

To  further  emphasize  the  ix)mt.  I  ask 
this  question;  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under 
this  new  system  of  reporting,  while  this 
bill  calls  for  31  billion,  an  amendment 
could  be  offered  raising  that  amount  ;  i 
32  billion,  $3  billion,  S4  billion.  $5  billion, 
or  S6  billion,  and  if  Con.cress  were  to 
adopt  it  it  would  never  change  by  one 
iota  the  final  ligures  as  to  the  surplus  or 
deficit  reported  ul  the  end  of  this  year.' 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  '  Mr.  Holland  )  on  this 
Iioint. 

.Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  I  tliink 
the  Senator  will  find  I  am  correct  in  s.iy- 
ing  that  whether  v.e  appropriate  $1  bil- 
lion. .?2  billion.  35  billion,  or  the  entire 
36.5  billion,  it  would  not  chance  the  final 
figure  one  iota.  What  we  are  doing  is 
recogmzinf;  this  year  and  seeking  to  re- 
store lo.sses  incurred  between  1961  and 
1968.  Furthermore;  the.se  are  losses 
which  were  not  recorded  at  the  time. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  the 
actual  cost  of  these  programs  will  never 
show  up  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  do  want  to  make  two  points. 
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First,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  what 
I  said  earlier,  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  under  the  leader- 
sfiip  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Ellender),  and  others,  have  en- 
deavored hi  prior  years  to  have  these 
reimbursements  requested  and  appro- 
priated for  on  a  current  basis.  Second,  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  made  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress, nor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  was  the  fault  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. The  Bureau  ot  the  Budget,  In  those 
years,  as  I  understand  It,  insisted  upon 
a  reduction  of  the  requests  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  complete 
reimbursement  of  these  losses,  to  the 
CCC. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
.itor  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  fault 
'.  es  in  the  previous  actions  of  the  Bu- 
:eau  of  the  Budget;  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
:.tor  is  exactly  right  when  he  says  that 
'his  procedure  was  just  a  juggling  of  the 
ooks.  If  they  had  acted  in  accordance 
■\ith  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
.Appropriations  Committee,  we  would  not 
;:e  confronted  with  this  problem  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  made  a  statement  to  that 
etfcct  earlier,  and  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
;t.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  because  its 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  has 
consistently  pointed  out  this  false  meth- 
od of  accounting.  I  have  supported  him 
in  that  contention. 

But  the  net  effect  was  that  in  prior 
years  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion would  claim  that  it  was  reducing  the 
,  .jpropriation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
e  ilture  by  i  billion  dollars,  which  made 
r  look  good  to  the  taxpayers:  when  in 
I'-ality  it  was  not  reducing  expenditures 
fit,  all.  Now  we  are  asked  to  belatedly  re- 
store these  funds,  and  under  this  new 
accounting  system  it  will  still  not  show 
up  as  a  loss. 

It  is  comparable  to  a  situation  where  a 
invate  taxpayer,  reporting  to  the  Gov- 
t :  nment.  can  vei-y  properly  report  on  a 
(■  ish  basis  the  income  from  his  year-to- 
\ear  ojjeration.  or  he  can  report  it  and 
11  n-  his  income  taxes  to  the  Government 
c:i  an  accrual  basis.  Either  method  is  ac- 
ceptable and  proper  for  reporting  his  In- 
come to  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

But  if  a  taxpayer  wants  to  change 
from  the  accrual  reporting  system  to  the 
c.ish  reporting  system  or  from  the  cash 
:  -stem  to  the  accrual  system  he  has  to 
n.ake  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
t  rnal  Revenue,  obtain  its  permission, 
and  then  be  subject  to  an  audit  to  make 
sure  that  he  eliminates  the  so-called 
notch  so  that  the  Government  would 
not  lose  any  revenue  as  the  result  of 
this  changeover. 

What  I  am  ixjinting  out  here  Is  that 
the  Goveniment,  in  changing  over  from 
I  lie  old  administrative  budget  to  this  new 
'inified  budget,  is  dropping  about  $6.5 
!j:l!ion  that  will  never  be  reported  to  the 
American  taxpayers  as  a  cost  of  the 
t  uicultural  program.  I  think  we  are  giv- 
■  ;~~'  them  an  unrealistic  appraisal  of  the 


cost  of  administering  the  agricultural 
program. 

I  think  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
any  operating  system  wherein  the  ap- 
propriating of  $1  billion,  $2  billion,  or  $5 
billion  does  not  change  the  answer  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  it  requires 
an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  this  notch  exists  and 
that  we  are  not  actually  saving  money 
for  the  American  taxpayers  as  we  claim. 
These  represent  previously  incurred 
losses  which  can  only  be  made  up  by  di- 
rect payments  from  the  taxpayers. 

I  say  again,  the  Government  is  practic- 
ing a  system  of  bookkeeping  which  it 
would  not  approve  for  any  private  in- 
dividual to  use  in  reporting  his  income  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  support  the  committee  today,  and  I 
am  not  criticizing  it  because  we  do  have 
to  restore  this  loss.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  restore  all  of  the  $6.5  billion  eventually 
because  at  some  point  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reckon  these  losses  that  have 
been  sustained. 

I  only  wish  Congress  had  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  committee  in  earlier  years,  but  now 
that  we  are  making  this  changeover  we 
should  make  this  clear  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  It  should  be  emphasized  so 
that  they  may  really  understand  the  del- 
icate financial  picture  with  which  we 
are  confronted. 

Under  this  new  system  we  raised  the 
debt  ceiling  $12  billion  yesterday  for 
what  purpose?  To  finance  some  imagi- 
nary surpluses.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  proposal  of  going 
to  the  bank  to  negotiate  a  larger  line 
of  credit  in  order  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  finance  a  surplus?  We  do  not 
have  a  surplus.  We  are  operating  the 
Government  at  a  deficit  today  and  at  a 
projected  deficit  for  the  next  18  months 
that  will  average  $500  million  a  month. 

That  should  be  admitted  and  brought 
home  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  bring  the 
deficit  under  control  and  check  the  in- 
flationary spiral  is  by  making  bona  fide 
reductions  in  expenditures.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  realize  that,  the  better  off  we 
will  be.  We  cannot  check  the  inflationary 
spiral  by  any  fancy  manipulation  of  the 
books  to  make  them  look  good. 

I  again  emphasize  that  my  remarks 
are  not  meant  in  any  way  as  criticism 
of  the  committee. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
pointing  this  out  for  years,  but  for  years 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  has 
not  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  This  manipulation  pave  the 
previous  administration  a  chance  to 
spend  $6.5  billion  and  to  cover  up  the 
expenditure  so  that  the  American  tax- 
payers would  not  know  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  his  insistence 
throughout  the  years  that  these  matters 
should  be  handled  honestly  so  as  to  give 
accurate  and  current  information  to  the 


people  of  this  Nation  from  year  to  year 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  I  want  to 
recite  what  I  understand  the  facts  to  be. 

First,  in  previous  years  the  notes  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  represent- 
ing what  was  advanced  by  the  Treasury 
to  tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  year  to  year  and  what  was  expended 
in  carrj-ing  out  the  functions  of  the  CCC 
were  canceled  at  the  end  of  each  year 
without  any  real  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amoiuit  of  money  had  been 
spent. 

I  have  no  complaint  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, because  those  operating  it  were 
merely  can-ying  out  the  mandates  of 
Congress  and  the  laws  pa,ssGd  by  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
the  Department  of  Auriculture.  because 
from  year  to  year,  both  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  under  the 
present  administration,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  requesting  full 
restoration  of  prior  year  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coi-poration. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  some 
years  ago  asked  Congress  to  pass — and 
it  did  pass  and  It  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
many  other  Senators — legislation  re- 
quirine  reimbursement  of  these  losses  by 
appropriations.  This  procedure  shows 
aflarmatively  what  had  been  spent  by 
the  CCC  in  its  operations  and  what  is 
needed  for  reimbursement  to  restore 
their  total  borrowing  capacity  to  314.5 
billion,  which  is  their  authorized  amount. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  always  felt  that  if  it  just 
asked  for  enough  restoration  to  carry 
out  what  in  its  opinion  would  be  required 
to  cany  out  the  next  year's  operation, 
everything  would  be  all  right. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  stoutly 
insisted  for  5  years  prior  to  last  year — 
or  perhaps  it  was  6  years  prior  to  last 
year — that  the  mandate  of  the  lecisla- 
tion  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  passed  by  Congress  should  be 
caiTied  out  and  that  there  siiould  be  res- 
toration yearly  through  the  appropria- 
tions process  of  all  prior  year  losses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Un- 
fortimately.  that  has  not  been  done. 

Year  after  year  the  Senate  has  stood 
by  the  Senator  from  Flonda  in  his  at- 
tempt to  have  this  done.  However,  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. — and.  unfor- 
tunately, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
backed  up  by  the  administration  curing 
that  time — iiisistin.a:  that  all  they  needed 
was  a  partial  restoration,  that  was  all  we 
have  been  able  to  get. 

So.  last  year  for  the  first  time,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  decided  to  abandon 
fnat  effort.  These  facts  have  been  stated 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  predicted  at  that  time  o:i  the  floor — 
and  the  Record  will  show  it — that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  w  as  going 
to  come  to  a  day  of  reckonina  by  reason 
of  the  following  of  that  verj*  improper 
practice. 
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That  day  has  come  We  are  now  at 
the  point  where,  in  order  to  wet  through 
this  year's  operations,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  to  liave  restored 
to  It  $1  billion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CCC  has  not 
only  exhausted  its  own  resources,  but 
It  has  also  borrowed  S219  million,  as 
stated  -so  ably  and  properly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  from  section 
32  funds. 

Section  32  funds  are  derived  from  30 
percent  of  the  tariff  receipts.  Their  pri- 
mary purpose  IS  to  assure  that  producers 
of  perishable  commodities,  who  com- 
prise much  more  than  half  of  the  agri- 
cultural producers  in  the  Nation  who 
do  not  have  price  supports  will  be  pro- 
tected These  perishables  include  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
other  crops — none  of  which  have  price 
.^upports 

When  there  is  a  surplus  today — which 
destroys  the  value  of  the  full  produc- 
tion— the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
throu^Jh  the  use  of  .section  32  funds  can 
remove  that  surplus  from  the  market 
and  use  it  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
the  direct  distribution  program,  and 
other  institutional  programs,  in  connec- 
tion with  feeding  our  poor  people. 
This  creates  a  situation  under  which  the 
rest  ot  that  commodity  can  Lie  sold  at 
least  for  some  small  profit 

Officials  of  the  Department  testified 
durin?  the  supplemental  hearings  that 
if  this  supplemental  request  is  granted 
.sufficient  amounts  will  be  repaid  to  sec- 
tion 32  to  enable  the  section  32  perma- 
nent appropriation  to  carry  forward  S300 
million  into  fiscal  year  1970,  as  provided 
by  law  The  Senate  report  states  that 
the  committee  e.xpects  this  action  to  be 
carried  out.  Since  this  is  the  only  relief 
afforded  these  producers  of  perishable 
iommodit:es.  it  is  vitally  important  that 
;iecessar>'  funds  be  carried  forward  to 
provide  an  adequate  amount  for  these 
surplus  removal  operations. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
fully  covered  this  matter  in  his  .state- 
ment. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virgiiua  for  .so  sym- 
pathetically handling  the  problem.  I  also 
way  tribute  to  the  distineuished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  stating  his  under- 
.standing  of  the  problem  and  his  iinder- 
.standiMg  of  the  facts — that  this  crisis 
exists  because  we  have  not  followed  the 
law  and  made  full  reimbursement  from 
year  to  year  of  the  loss  of  the  Commodity 
C'.edit  Corporation. 

Those  losses  are  sure  to  occur  because 
of  the  storage  costs  and  other  cost  as- 
sociated with  acquiring  these  commodi- 
ties. 

There  h;is  to  be  paid  the  transporta- 
tion, including  a  large  part  of  the  ocean 
transportation  under  our  Public  Law  480 
operations,  the  cost  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  and  many  other  Items  which 
I  do  not  need  to  mention  because  they 
have  been  so  well  covered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

I  am  slad  that  this  crrsis  has  de- 
veloped because  it  has  shown  the  utter 
foily  of  continuing  to  operate  as  we  have 
operated  now  for  so  many  years 


As  A  result  uf  tlils  ciiais,  i.-.cre  has 
finally  been  brought  to  bear  'iu-  proof 
of  the  soundne.ss  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  heretofore 
and  by  the  entire  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  year  after  year 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
debate  on  the  floor  w  hen  we  have  taken 
this  position  for  a  good  many  years 

Finally  comes  the  proof  of  the  pudding. 
Finally  there  has  come  a  payday  when 
we  have  to  pay  for  the.se  improper  and 
incorrect  practices  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  contravention  of  existing  law 
We  are  arrivlnx  at  the  point  of  partially 
meeting  that  payday  now  We  will  have 
to  meet  it  in  much  greater  measure  when 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  conies  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
i;inla  i  Mr  Byrd'.  chairman  of  the  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplemental  Subcommit- 
tee, regarding  the  urgency  of  this  re- 
quest and  the  necessity  for  pa.ssing  House 
Joint  Resolution  584.  which  will  restore 
the  capital  impairment  ot  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  in  the  amount  of 
$1  billion. 

On  March  18,  1969.  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  before  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  Appropriations. 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  Secretary 
and  other  officials  testified  as  to  the  rea- 
sons and  the  necessity  for  early  passage 
of  this  supplemental  request.  On  March 
24.  1969.  Senator  Byrd  held  full  and 
complete  hearings  on  this  .-.ubject  with 
officials  of  the  Department.  These  printed 
hearings  are  available  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  factors  which 
have  caused  these  extraordinary  large 
borrowing  demands  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion since  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
einia  has  already  covered  these  in  his 
statement 

At  the  present  time  these  unreim- 
bursed losses  for  previous  years  are  as 
follows:  for  fiscal  year  1961.  $1  057  mil- 
lion: for  fiscal  year  1967,  S2.210.7  million: 
and.  for  hscal  year  1968.  S3, 198.2  mil- 
lion— totaling  ?!6.465.9  million  The  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  proposed  56.215,934.000 
for  restoration  of  these  losses.  This  was 
to  restore  all  prior  year  losses  except  for 
S250  million  of  those  losses  which  oc- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1968  House  Docu- 
ment 91-76.  in  which  the  .supplemental 
estimate  of  $1  billion  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  February  20,  1969.  also 
proposed  a  SI  billion  reduction  ;n  the 
fiscal  year  1970  estimate.  Officials  of  the 
Department  .stated  on  page  30  of  the 
hearings  that  if  this  supplemental  was 
granted  they  would  apply  these  funds  to- 
ward the  earliest  unreimbursed  los.ses: 
namely,  the  SI. 057  million  which  goes 
back  to  fiscal  year  1961  Thi.s  will  leave  a 
balance  of  only  S57  million  remaining  of 
the  deficit  for  that  fiscal  year  The  Sen- 
ate report  states  that  the  .supplemental 
funds  will  be  .so  applied 

Mr  President.  I  again  state  that  I  fully 
support  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  cooper- 
ation, and  I  again  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  protecting  section  32 
funds. 


I  support  this  bill,  and  I  am  glad  tha' 
at  last  tile  emergency  which  now  exists 
has  brought  out  how  un.sound.  unsafe — 
and  I  think  not  completely  forthright — 
have  been  the  methods  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  too  many  years,  beglniun:: 
with  1961. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  tlie  Senator  liom  Florida 
lor  his  remarks.  He  is  correct 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir^'inia,  and 
their  committee  for  havmc  tried  to  cor- 
rect this  m  earlier  years. 

They  are  now  placed  in  a  position  m 
which  they  have  to  recognize  this  be- 
latedly, but  in  recognizing  it  and  in  cor- 
recting this  misUike.  I  did  not  want  it 
to  go  by  unnoticed.  We  will  ultnnateiv 
be  reimbursing  S6  5  billion  of  losses  that 
liave  previously  been  incurred,  and  the 
taxpayers  have  never  been  told. 

We  are  operating  under  a  type  of  book- 
keepine  system  tixlay  m  which  the  Go\- 
emment  can  report  surplu.ses  when  it 
actually  is  operating  under  a  deficit 
There  is  something  wrong  with  that  sy.  - 
tem.  We  should  change  it  and  tell  the 
American  people  where  their  money  .s 
going. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vnirinia  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments  He  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  We 
are  makine  a  remibunsement  m  this  bill 
of  SI  billion,  and  when  the  fiscal  ye;ir 
1970  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  we  will 
make  further  leimbur.sements  in  the 
amount  of  .ipproximately  $5  2  billion 
This  will  leave  only  about  $250  million 
of  the  1968  losses  that  are  unreimbursed. 

Mr  COOK  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  l.ie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield. 

Mr  COOK  Would  the  Senator  refer  to 
the  memorandum  that  was  placed  i  n 
each  Senator's  desk? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK   Item  6  reads: 

The  decision  to  continue  the  advance  p  .. - 
ments  at  50  percent  has  also  Increased  u.v 
expenditures  of  the  Corporation  by  $168  n;:.- 
Uon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
explain  that' 

Mr  COOK  Mav  I  ask  the  Senator  n  r 
is  not  true  tiiat  in  the  executive  bude: 
that  was  presented  to  us.  the  advance 
payments  were  arbitrarily  cut  to  25  per- 
cent, and  this  really  does  not  constmrc 
an  increased  expenditure,  but,  really. !..-; 
year  the  expenditure  was  somewhere  :  . 
the  vicinity  of  S330  million,  and  il;.-  .- 
merely  raising  it  to  the  50  percent  fi.  .  • 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  The  .-...- 
ator  is  correct  m  that  no  advance  noiic. 
was  given  to  farmers  that  the.se  advane 
payments,  which  for  a  period  of  approx- 
imately 8  years,  have  been  at  the  rati  u: 
50  percent,  would  be  reduced.  The  r::st 
im.mation  of  that  reduction  came  v.i.eii 
the  Pre.-^ident's  budiiet  was  submilteci  .  ;. 
January  15.  at  which  time  it  was  i:; h- 
raied  that  the  advance  payments  woihci 
no  longer  amount  to  50  percent,  but 
would  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  COOK    But  is  this  not  in  essence 
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also  part  of  the  $168  million  that  could 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  surplus  of 
this  fiscal  year's  budget? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  If  tlie 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish,  I  indi- 
rated  how  this  came  about.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  25  percent  and  the  50  percent 
I.-  S168  million.  So  we  are  paying  it  now 
becau.se  the  department  felt  that  it  had 
a  moral  oblit;ation  to  the  farmers  to  give 
them  notice  in  ample  time  before  such 
reductions  should  be  made,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  going  to  continue — at  this 
point,  at  least — the  making  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  payments  at  the  time  the 
agreements  are  entered  into.  The  $168 
million  will  have  to  be  paid  now,  but  it 
•.\ill  be  deducted  from  the  1970  budget. 

Mr,  COOK  it  will  come  off  totally  in 
the  1970  budtiet.  will  it   not? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  the 
additional  amount  we  are  paying  in  tliis 
fiscal  year  will  be  taken  off  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budi^et, 

Mr.  COOK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
next  fi.scal  year  no  funds  are  available 
m  the  budact  lor  advance  payments. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Are  you 
'.efernnL:   lo  the   1970  budget? 

Mr,  COOK,  Yes.  In  other  words,  it  was 
cut  to  25  percent  this  year,  and  it  was 
cut  to  zero  for  next  year, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  The 
Department  has  not  reached  any  deci- 
>ion  on  payments  for  next  year's  pro- 
-Mam  >ct 

Mr  COOK.  I  am  talking  about  the  ex- 
ecutive bud^'et  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
find  that  it  was  cut  from  50  percent  to  25 
liercent  in  this  fiscal  year  and  that  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  it  was  cut  from  25 
percent  to  zero. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir.cinia.  We  are 
dealine  here  with  advance  payments  for 
the  cuire:it  year's  prouram. 

Mr.  COOK.  And  in  the  1970  budget, 
J  i.s  cut  f:om  25  i)ercent  to  zero. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiiunia.  We  have 
:;ot  reached  that  jjoint  yet. 

In  the  1970  budget,  it  is  cat  from  50 

crcent  to  25  percent  under  the  Johnson 

midget.  The  Department   intends,  how- 

•  ver.   to  leave   it   at   50   percent,   which 

means  we  will  have  to  come  up  with  an 

jditional  S168  nullion 

Mr.  COOK.  This  is  not  an  increase. 
Tills  is  m'"!"ly  keeping  it  at  the  same  level 
.  -  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  an 

liCrease  over  what  would  have  been  al- 

■  icated  had  the  Department  ^one  along 

nh  the  John.son  ndministration's  pro- 

:  osal  thai   these  advance  payments  be 

I  It  from  50  percent  to  25  percent.  The 

'  -'epartmcnt  is  not  going  to  do  that,  and 

■:.u  means  we  will  have  to  spend  $168 

■y.illion  more  now,  and  this  amount  will 

"  deducted   from   the   fiscal  year   1970 

■ ;  iuet. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.■Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  think  there  may  be 

line  misunderstanding, 

.^s   a   matter   of   fact,   these   advance 

tvments  do  not  increase  obligations  at 

;i    It  means  we  are  merely  prepaying 
''ir   obligations   to   the   participants   in 


this  program.  This  bill  does  not  change 
the  picture  of  what  will  happen  under 
the  1965  authorization  act,  which  we  ex- 
tended last  year,  to  the  end  of  1970. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  under 
that  act,  CCC  is  authorized  to  make 
these  payments.  Whether  they  are  ad- 
vanced as  50  percent  in  the  beginning  or 
25  percent  in  the  beginning.  CCC's  duties 
are  mandatorily  put  upon  them  by  the 
1965  act,  as  extended,  and  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  the  final  expenditure  of 
CCC  funds. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
the  operation  of  CCC  always  calls  for 
reimbursement  of  their  losses.  We  will 
reach  the  time  later  when,  whatever 
they  pay  out  and  whenever  they  pay  it 
out,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  to  reimburse  any  losses  they 
sustain. 

I  do  not  believe  any  chance  in  the 
program  is  accomplished  by  this,  except 
that  instead  of  paying  off  only  25  per- 
cent in  advance,  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  budget  for  this  year.  CCC  will 
be  able  to  do — if  this  bill  is  passed — 
what  it  has  done  for  years  cind  what,  m 
my  opinion,  it  should  continue  to  do  un- 
til Congress  itself  has  the  chance  to  re- 
view the  1965  act.  as  extended. 

We  will  have  to  review  this  act  either 
this  year  or  next,  because  it  expires  at 
the  end  of  next  year. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
on  his  feet.  He  has  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  1965  act  and  of  its  exten- 
sion. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
been  a  supporter  of  that  act,  but  he  be- 
lieves it  should  be  honestly  administered 
after  it  is  enacted  and  that  the  lunds 
must  be  provided  lor  its  honest  admin- 
istration. The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
continue  to  take  that  po.sition.  and  he 
sees  no  fault  at  all  m  the  present  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture  or  tlie  present 
CCC  in  wishing  to  continue  what  has 
been  the  practice  since  the  1965  act  was 
passed.  We  will  have  to  cither  extend 
that  act  or  supplant  it,  and  I  hope  we 
will  supplant  it.  by  different  legislation. 
but  that  will  be  somethinc:  for  the  entire 
Congress  to  pass  upon. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  isractice  as 
initiated  when  the  act  w  as  passed  should 
not  be  continued  into  tliis  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  point  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  this  .shifted 
S168  million  out  of  the  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  will 
deduct  the  S168  million  w hile  we  are  cur- 
rently paying  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Shifting  it  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  CCC  from  the  fall  of 
this  calendar  year,  w  hich  would  be  with- 
in fiscal  year  1970.  to  the  first  part  of 
this  year,  which  would  be  within  fiscal 
1969.  But  there  is  no  change  in  the  total 
amount.  There  is  no  change  in  the  man- 
date of  this  Congress.  We  are  not  asked 
to  change  the  legislation.  We  are  a.sked 
simply  to  allow  CCC  and  the  Depanment 
of  Agriculture  to  continue  without  in- 
terruption the  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  1965  act  into  this 
year,  just  as  it  has  been  in  earlier  years. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi  rs- 
ident.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Souiii 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  lliink 
this  colloquy  has  clarified  the  problem 
which  bothered  some  Senators.  Perhaps 
if  the  Senator  had  added  in  item  6  on 
this  sheet  two  more  words  the  situation 
would  have  been  made  more  clear  for 
those  who  have  not  followed  the  act 
carefully.  I  think  item  No.  6  should  read: 

G  The  decision  to  continue  the  advance 
p^ivmeiits  at  50  percent  h;is  also  increased 
■the  immediate"  expenditures  of  the  cor- 
poration by  $168  million 

It  wou'.d  not  be  total  expenditures. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virtiinia.  I  accept 
that  suggestion, 

Mr,  MUNDT.  It  is  a  reason  why  we 
have  to  have  this  before  us:  and  one  of 
many  reasoris  for  emergency  action  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  salute  our  new  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementals.  This  is  his  lirst  bill  in 
that  capacity.  He  has  handled  it  with 
his  customary  efficiency.  As  one  inter- 
ested in  the  constructive  service  CCC  has 
rendered  throuch  the  years.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  for  expediting  the 
hearings  and  action  en  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  because  time  is  rap'dly  running 
out.  We  have  until  tomorrow  to  meet  this 
(jtallgation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  action  of  our  subcommittee,  on  which 
I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. 

I  believe  the  colloquy  which  we  have 
had  and  the  explanations  which  have 
taken  place  are  factual  and  proper  be- 
eause  the  public  should  be  fullv  informed 
of  the  operation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corjjoration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia .  I  tiiank 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  comments.  I  also  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
raising  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
anrbiguity  which  appears  in  item  6  on  the 
memorandum  which  I  had  prepared. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
words  "the  immediate"  between  the 
words  •■increased"  and  ■•expenditures"  so 
as  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  this  item.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum be  in-inted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memor.\ndum  by  Sf.n.^tor  Byrd  of  West 
ViRCiNiA.  March  27.  1969 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  supple- 
ntental  o!  SI  billion  for  restoration  of  losses 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
expenditures  for  the  CCC  are  mand.ttory  and 
:.ir2ely  uncontrollable.  7"'if  borrcu-mg  capital 
n;  I'nc  Corporation  inll  be  czhauatcci  bu 
March  28.  Since  the  f.scal  year  1969  bill  was 
enacted,  and  even  since  the  1970  budget  was 
:ormu;ated  a:id  preFented.  there  liave  been 
hirpe  unprecedented  borrowing  demands  en 
the  Corporation  and  net  proizram  increases 
of  $1,686  million  Briefly,  the  nvajor  i.iciois 
causing  these  increases  are' 

1  La-ge  unaiitiapatrd  Tncrea-<es  in  crop 
production,  particularly  wheal,  feed  grains. 
and  soybeans,  and  decreases  ni  eiportf. 

2  The  nationwide  dock  strike,  which  lias 
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not  yet  been  settled  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  fur- 
ther idds  iiiicertairity  to  the  commodity  mar- 
ket and  has  slackened  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural cornmodtties 

3  Repa'jments  on  loans  are  far  behind 
those  of  last  year  The  uncertainty  In  the 
commodity  markets  Is  causing  producers  to 
leave  their  commodities  under  loan  until 
prices  are  tirmer 

4.  Farmers  have  taken  further  advantage 
of  storage  facility  loans  due  to  increased 
crop  production. 

5  There  are  additional  interest  charges  on 
CCC  borrowings 

6  The  decision  to  continue  the  advance 
payments  at  50  percent  has  also  increased 
the  uiimedlate  expenditures  of  the  Corpo- 
ration by  $168  million 

FFFECTS    OF    NOT    PROVIDING   SUPPI.EMENTAL 

:    CCC  Will  be  forced  to  suspend  operations 

2.  All  price  support  loans  to  producers  will 
bo  halted 

3  Advance  payments  for  feed  grains  pro- 
gram win  be  suspended 

4.  Public  Law  480  shipments  will  be  sus- 
pended and  this  would 

ta)  have  u  further  weakening  effect  on  the 
market,  and 

ibi  force  foreign  buyers  to  seek  new 
sources  for  their  commodities. 

5    Wool  pavments  will  be  suspended 

6.  Warehouse  storage.  transportation, 
freight,  and  other  necessary  costs  of  the 
Corporation  could  not  be  paid. 

7  Farmers  will  be  forced  to  borrow  funds 
In  the  open  market  at  the  prevailing  higher 
interest  rates 

Mr  PEARSON  .t:id  Mr  YAR- 
BOROUGH  .iddressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Viryinid.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  {vo.m  Texa^s. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  lauda- 
tory comments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Soutii  Dakota  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  iiis  leadership  and 
mo^st  able  presentation  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  means  so 
much  to  Kansas. 

I  wisli  to  emphJisize  one  point,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  has  covered  this 
matter  in  liis  prepared  statement.  Un- 
fortunately. I  came  to  the  Chamber  a 
little  late  today.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
real  reasons  for  takmi:  up  this  matter 
today  I  thank  the  Senator  for  inserting: 
the  memorandum  in  the  Record  because 
not  only  is  it  useful  to  Senators  but  I 
think  it  will  prove  very  useful  for  the 
public  understanding  of  this  particiilar 
measure 

I  recall  that  m  committee  hearings  the 
Senator  from  Florida  quite  properly  indi- 
cated he  hoped  the  additional  interest 
charge  on  CCC  would  apply  to  the  oldest 
loans,  iioinij  back  to  about  1961. 

At  that  time  I  had  some  question  about 
interest  rates  that  would  be  applied.  I 
understand  this  is  borrowing  from  the 
Government  itself  and  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out  it  ls  merely  taking  money 
from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  an- 
other pocket.  The  qualms  I  had  at  that 
time  no  lonyer  prevail.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  .statement  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  Do  I  understand  he  wishes 
the  SI  billion  to  be  applie-d  to  the  earliest 
losses,  namely.  1961 


Mr.  PEL\RSON.  I  think  that  was  the 
sugeestion  uf  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  tommlttee  hearings. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
believe  that  was  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  That  i^  part  of  the 
report  rather  than  the  bill 

Mr  BYRD  ..f  West  Virginia  OfHclals 
of  the  Department  stated  in  the  hear- 
ings that  the  SI  billion  would  be  applied 
against  the  i  arliest  los.ses.  namely  those 
going  back  to  1961  I  questioned  these 
oIHclals  regarding  Interest  charges  and 
they  stated  that  interest  does  not  run 
against  losses  incurred  in  prior  years 
but  only  against  current  losses. 

Mr    PF^ARSON    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  BYRD  .>f  West  Virginia.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senat<^)r  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virtrlnla  for  his  handling  of 
this  matter  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Deticiencles  and  Supple- 
mentals  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  for  hLs  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  clarity  of  the 
memorandum  he  prepared  containing 
the  six  points  that  ha\e  been  referred 
to.  A  seventh  point  .-hould  be  added  set- 
ting forth  the  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
communication  from  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives requesting  this  item  and  the 
accompanying  statement  by  Robert 
Mayo.  Director  of  the  Budget,  as  to 
reason  for  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
miuiication  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  February  20. 1969. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Sir:    I    transmit    for   the   consideration    ■  f 
the  Congress  prop>06€d  changes  In  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  f  ,t 
the  tiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  These  change 
would  involve  a  supplemental  approprlatu  -i 
of  $1,000,000,000  for  tiscal  year   1969  and 
reduction  of  the  same  amount  In  the  request 
for    appropriation    for    the    Department    '.   r 
hscal  year  1970. 

The  reitsons  for  proposing  these  chanp.  - 
■•it  this  time  lire  discussed  In  detail  In  the 
attached  letter  iroin  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  I  concur  with  .his 
recoDunendatlons. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ritn.\RD  Nixon 

Executive   Office   cf   the   Presi- 
dent   CVKEAi;  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

IViis/iin^tori,  DC.  February  20,  t969. 
The  President. 
The  White  Hou.tr. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tubniit  for  your 
consideration  a  proposed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1069  in  tlii- 
amount  of  Sl.oOO.OuO.OOO.  and  an  aniendmci.- 
to  the  request  lor  appropriations  tran.smif .  . 
In  the  budget  tor  the  t.scal  year  1970  involv- 
Ine  a  decrease  of  a  like  amount  lor  the  Ul- 
partment  of   Aericulture. 

The  proptieed  -"-upplemental  appropriation 
for  the  tiscal  year  1969  Is  as  follows: 

"department    of    AGRICtaTtniE 

"Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
"Reimbursement  for  Net  Realized  Losses 

"For  .an  additlon.il  amount  for  'Relmburs<  - 
ment  for  net  realized  losses',  to  partiaKv 
reimburse  the  Conuiiodlty  Credit  Corporation 
for  net  realised  losses  sustained  but  not  pre- 
vloiLsly  reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  i 
August  17.  1961  (15  use.  713a-ll.  713a-12 
51,000.000.000  " 

The  amendment  to  the  request  for  appr^  - 
priatlons  transmitted  In  the  budget  lor  t..e 
tlsc&l  year  1970  Is  as  follows: 


"DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


■Budget 

[ige    Heading 


Request  pending 


Proposed 
amendment 


Revised  tegti'i 


ISO    ReifflburMmeni  lor  net  realized  losses. 


$6,215,934,000       -$1,000,000,000 


$5.215.934. 1 


The  additional  amount  proposed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  la  needed  to  enable  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
Its  mandatory  price-support  and  related  pro- 
gram operations.  Large  unanticipated  In- 
creases in  crop  production,  particularly  In 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  and  de- 
creases in  f.\porta  have  resulted  In  substan- 
tially greater  present  demands  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  funds.  With- 
out the  additional  funds,  the  Corporation 
will  be  unable  to  make  the  price-support 
\oajas  necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  commodities 

Since  the  total  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  date  and  requested  in  the  1970 
budget  will  provide  sumclent  funds,  the 
amount  requested  for  1970  Is  being  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  1969  supplemental  re- 
quest The  combined  effect  for  the  2  tiscal 
years  will  be  the  sajne  as  contemplated 
in  the    1970  budget  document. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  P  Mato. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  the  follo.ving 
paragraph: 

since  the  total  of  the  amounts  apjiropu- 
ated  to  date  and  requested  In  the  1970  budftet 
will  provide  sufficient  tunds,  the  amou:it  t  - 
quested  for  1970  Is  being  reduced  oy  ■  :ie 
amount  of  the  1969  .-.upplemenial  requt.-.;. 
The  combined  effect  for  the  2  fiscal  years  wiil 
be  the  same  as  contemplated  in  the  UTO 
budget  document. 

While  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion is  that  without  this  supplemental 
appropriation  these  payments  will  stop— 
they  are  the  executive  and  they  can  i-lc\> 
them — I  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me 
to  take  SI  billion  ofT  of  next  year's  budyct. 
add  It  to  the  deficit  of  the  outgoing' 
adm-nistration.  and  thus  leave  tliis  ad- 
ministration SI  billion  better  ofT  budg- 
etarilly.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  \ield- 
ing.  I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  h's  comments. 
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Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pression of  concern  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of 
section  32  funds,  I  indicated  earlier  it 
was  at  his  insistence  that  the  committee 
wrote  into  its  report  words  which  would 
exert  great  pressure  and  influence  upon 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  proceed 
in  that  direction.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  include  in  the  Record  also  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  the  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred during  committee  hearings.  The 
excerpts  are  brief  and  they  should  be  in 
the  Record  as  legislative  history. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agency  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Grant,  who  Is  Direc- 
tor of  Finance  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  had  this  to  say: 

TRANSFER    OF    SECTION    32    FtJKDS    TO    CCC 

Mr.  Grant.  To  alleviate  the  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  taken  steps  to  transfer 
S219  million  of  section  32  funds  to  the  CCC 
primarily  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  products. 
This  Is  an  Interim  measure  and  we  anticipate 
that  before  tho  year  Is  over  at  least  8108 
million  of  that  will  be  returned  to  section  32 
in  order  that  we  can  carry  over  the  full  $300 
million  of  section  32  funds  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Then  in  the  hearings  which  I  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
(in  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals,  Mr. 
Clarence  D.  Palmby.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  had  this  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  repayment  to  section 
M2  for  the  funds  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  crisis: 

Mr.  Palmby.  It  is  our  Intention  to  -epay 
(•r  to  make  complete  the  section  32  fund  ac- 
( ount  to  the  extent  the  funds  are  not  ex- 
[icnded  for  the  purchase  of  dairy  products. 

Then  Mr.  Grant  went  on  to  say : 

We  would  take  steps  to  repay  section  32 
.n  the  .imount  that  has  not  been  used  for 
dairy  products,  to  be  sure  to  carry  over  at 
■.he  end  of  the  year  S300  million.  Section  32 
funds  would  be  available  for  section  32  pur- 
po.-es  next  year. 

When  he  was  asked  whether  the  repay- 
ment would  amount  to  $111  million  plus 
S108  million,  he  answered  in  this  way: 

It  will  probably  be  108  million  or  more.  It 
.viU  be  at  least  $108  million.  $108  million  is 
;he  amount  necessary  to  protect  the  $300 
.'nilllon  carry-over. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
ihat  those  primarily  interested  in  section 
'■'■2  fund.s — and  I  admit  that  I  am  one  of 
them — have  no  right  as  to  the  use  of  such 
funds  above  $300  million  at  the  end  of 
•he  fiscal  year,  except  to  have  the  carry- 
over of  $300  million,  because  section  32 
;  Etislation  itself  provides  that  any  excess 
above  $300  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
vear  in  section  32  shall  be  transferred  to 
!he  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Of 
cour.se.  we  would  expect  that  to  be  done 
this  year,  as  it  is  any  year.  All  we  want 
to  be  sure  of  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
iieatT  draft  which  they  have  made  upon 
>ection  32  funds  for  this  emergency  use 
by  the  CCC,  we  want  $300  million  to  be 
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carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  help  out  In  the 
general  problems  of  CCC,  to  the  degree 
that  we  can,  and  still  carry  over  the  $300 
million. 

We  thank  the  Senator  for  having 
stated  the  matter  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  he  has.  It  has  been  brought 
out  now  effectively  on  the  floor,  and  I  am 
sure  that  that  objective  will  be  honored 
by  the  CCC  and  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  promised 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT)  much  earlier.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  11.  Insert  the 
following: 

"EMERGENCY    CREDIT    REVOLVING    FUND 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
'Emergency  Credit  Revolving  Fund', 
$30,000,000. 

"OPERATING     LOANS 

"For  an  additional  amount  from  funds 
available  in  the  'Direct  Loan  Account'  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  for 
operating  loans,  $100,000,000." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  SlOO 
million  for  regular  operating  loans  and 
$30  million  for  emergency  loans.  These 
fimds  are  urgently  needed. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  to  estab- 
lished farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  upon  his  finding 
that  a  natural  disaster  has  caused  a  gen- 
eral need  for  agricultural  credit  which 
carmot  be  met  by  local  sources.  There 
are  1,108  designated  counties  in  38 
States  in  which  farmers  are  eligible  for 
emergency  loans. 

These  loans  are  not  made  from  an- 
nually appropriated  funds.  Instead,  they 
are  made  out  of  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund  in  amoimts  apportioned 
for  this  purpose  annually  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Loans  are  made  out  of 
this  fimd  and  collections  go  back  into  it 
for  making  additional  loans.  Apportion- 
ments for  this  fiscal  year  total  $104  mil- 
lion and  this  amount  has  already  been 
loaned. 

After  apportioned  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, it  was  necessary  for  the  agency 
to  return  without  loan  checks,  the  ap- 
proved loan  applications  of  about  3,000 
farmers  totaling  $17  million — 100  of 
these  farmers  are  in  my  State  of 
Arkansas. 


Let  me  say  that  during  this  past 
year.  Arkansas  has  experienced  very  bad 
weather,  about  the  worst  rains  and  local 
flooding,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts,  that  I  can  remember.  The 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Arkansas  River, 
were  not  affected  in  the  way  that  the 
local  areas  were.  It  was  disastrous. 

Counties  in  the  following  States  have 
been  designated  for  emergency  loans: 
Designated    Emergency    Loan    Areas,    March 
25,  l'JG9 

Number  of 
counties 

Alabama  60 

Arkansas 36 

California 15 

Colorado   9 

Delaware 3 

Georgia   80 

Idaho  _- 8 

Illinois 60 

Indiana 79 

Iowa 43 

Kansas 38 

Kentucky    8 

Louisiana   20 

Maine 1 

Maryland 9 

Michigan 16 

Minnesota 9 

Mississippi    31 

Missouri    9 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 85 

Nevada    4 

New  Jersey 13 

New  York". 30 

North  Carolina GO 

North   Dakota 10 

Ohio 67 

Oklahoma 24 

Oregon 6 

South  Carolina 48 

South  Dakota 18 

Tennessee 32 

Texas   101 

Utah 2 

Virginia 63 

Washintiton    8 

Wl.'.consm 2 

Wyoming 4 

Counties  in  38  Statfs 1.  108 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  also  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  '  Mr  Stennis  > 
has  sent  me  word  and  asked  that  I  ex- 
press for  him  his  concurrence  in  this 
matter,  that  he  is  unable  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  because  of  his  committee  meet- 
ing now  going  on.  but  that  the  relief 
which  will  be  brought  by  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
his  State  and  he  wishes  to  be  associated 
with  me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  apportioned  lunds 
for  emergency  loans  are  exhausted  and 
S17  million  is  needed  for  loans  already 
approved.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
$13  million  will  be  needed  for  approvable 
emergency  loans  over  the  next  3  months. 
Consequently,  my  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  fund  by  S30  million. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee concernin.g  the  need  for  addi- 
tional operating  loan  funds.  I  will  quote 
pertinent  portions  of  this  testimony, 
which  excerpts,  Mr.  President,  give  a  very 
good  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  and  its  justification: 
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Operating  loaas  are  used  t^  purchase 
needed  llvestoclc.  machinery,  feed.  seed,  fer- 
tilizer ^nd  other  farm  .ind  home  needs  These 
are  crucial  needs  which  farm  families  can- 
not postpone  to  some  future  time  when 
credit  may  De  more  readily  available  These 
needs  must  be  met  in  the  appropriate  season 
every  year  in  urder  to  continue  farming. 

Without  necessary  credit  Inputs,  needy  and 
underfinanced  farm  families  cannot  obtain 
the  production  and  Income  essential  to  sup- 
port their  families,  meet  other  expenses,  pay 
their  rent,  taxes  and  the  installments  faKing 
due  on  their  debts 

In  our  opinion,  operatlnsf  credit  should  not 
be  severely  rationed  to  needy  and  under- 
financed farm  families  The  uvallablllty  or 
lack  of  operatlni<  credit  ;s  far  too  often  the 
rinal  deciding  ftictor  In  determining  whether 
farm  families  continue  to  live  and  work  In 
rural  areas  where  they  desire  to  remain,  or 
whether  they  become  economic  and  welfare 
casualties  In  the  slums 

In  addition  to  providing  the  mpiits  essen- 
tial for  the  continuance  of  families  in  farm- 
ing, operating  loans  provide  other  signlflcat.' 
benents  in  rural  areas  Purchases  made  with 
such  loan  funds  and  the  increased  income  of 
borrower  Jamllies  contribute  significantly  to 
twiai  biisia«86  and  employment  opportiimtles 
in  rural  areas 

Without  adequate  operating  credit.  est,ib- 
llshed  operators  of  small  tarms  and  youn»; 
farm  families  who  desire  to  take  over  the 
operations  of  retiring  farmers  are  unable  to 
compete  with  larce-sciUe  commercial  opera- 
tors Some  of  the  large  operators  desire  '.• 
purchase  additional  family  farms  which  »>e- 
come  available  into  their  holdings  This  re- 
sults in  further  reduction  in  the  i  li  number 
nf  family  farms.  i2)  number  of  people  re- 
maining in  rural  areas,  and  i3)  need  for  rural 
bu.sinesses  to  serve  them  This  In  turn  i-i 
reflected  in  deterioration  in  ^mall  towns,  local 
schiH.>ls.  churches,  other  rural  facilities  and 
commtinltv  ori;arUzatlons 

Operating  loan  borrowers  repay  their  loons. 
Between  November  1.  1946.  when  the  Farmers 
Home  .'VdminUtratlon  Act  became  operative 
and  June  iO,  1968.  needy  and  undernnanced 
farm  families  received  over  «i4  o  billion  In 
operatlni;  ioani  Principal  repayments  totaled 
over  S3  .'  bllll:in  which  represents  approxi- 
mately 96  percent  of  the  amount  which  had 
fallen  due  on  these  loans  The  outstanding 
balance  of  approximately  *728  mllllcn  repre- 
sented for  the  most  part,  loans  which  v.-erc 
not  yet  due  In  addition  to  principal  repay- 
ments, operating  ioin  borrowers  had  repaid 
$333  million  in  interest  which  is  more  th.in 
six  times  the  amount  nf  principal  i~harged  otf 
Families  receiving  operating  loans  repay 
those  loans  on  the  average  m  approximately 
6  years  and  graduate  to  other  credit  sources 
Thev  are  self-supporting  pay  taxes  and  are 
not  a  continuing  burden  upon  'he  taxpayer 
This  repayable  Investment  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  is  In  vivid  contrast  to  the  high  con- 
tinuing monetary  and  moral  costs  incurred 
when  needy  and  underfinanced  farm  families 
are  not  helped  In  rural  areas,  are  forced  off 
the  land,  and  congregate  in  ."ilum  ".ectlons 
of  the  cities 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  1969  Ag- 
rlcuUiu-al  Finance  Otitlook  published  bv  the 
Economic  Research  Service  and  released  on 
February  1  l<.»69.  reflects  an  Increasing  need 
for  riperating  loans: 

Reporters  agreed  that  certain  groups  of 
operators  were  having  Increasing  difficulty 
obtaining  adequate  loans  Manv  voung  or 
beRinning  farmers  with  low  capital  reserves 
or  equities,  operators  of  small  farm  units, 
and  farmers  who  were  marginal  in  one  or 
more  respects  were  being  caught  In  tight 
financial  situations  With  demand  for  rela- 
tively low-risk  loans  continuing  strong. 
many  lenders  are  not  interested  In  putting 
a  lot  of  money  In  what  they  consider  'o  be 
comparatively  high-risk  loans  " 


For  a  number  of  years  t;ie  amount  of 
funds  available  to  new  applicants  for  oper- 
ating loans  has  been  exhausted  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  each 
of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  allocations  for 
initial  operating  loans  were  exhausted  in  a 
substantial  number  of  states  In  February 
This  has  been  true  even  though  maximum 
efforts  have  been  made  ooch  year  to  par- 
ticipate with,  and  supplement,  other  credit 
sources  in  order  to  reach  as  many  needy 
farm  families  as  (xMslble  with  the  limited 
fui.ds  available 

Mr.  President,  the  fund  for  operating 
loatis  is  now  exhausted  I  have  obtained 
estimates  that  over  SlOO  miMion  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  legitimate  needs  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  1969  Tliese  es- 
timates are  as  follows: 
Applications  for  initial  loans  on 

hand   (Dec    31.   19681 7.107 

New  applicatlorw  to  be  re- 
ceived, estimated  Dec.  31, 
1968.  to  June  30.  1969 15.000 

Total    .- _  22.107 

Based    on   previous   experience 

70 'i     of     these     applications 

would  be  expected  to  result 

In  loans  If  funds  are  avail- 

■<ble 15.475 

The    average    Initial    operating 

loan  la  now J8.  100 

Total  initial  operating 
loan  needs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1960  fiscal 

year    $125,347,500 

Estimated  amount  required 
lor  subsequent  loans,  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1969.  to 
keep  present  borrowers  In 
business $93,000.  000 

Total  requirements S218.  347  500 

.\motint  OL  funds  remain- 
ing on  hand  (Dec.  31. 
!5*«>fi) 8118,294,605 

Total  need  Dec.  31, 
1068  to  Juae  30. 
'9«9      - »100.052.805 

Mr  President,  the  people  who  need 
these  loans  are  farm  families  who  desire 
to  remain  in  farming  and  have  the  abil- 
ity to  succeed  if  properly  financed  They 
are  .;eneially  unskilled  in  occupations 
other  than  farming  and  will  be  unable 
to  successfully  move  Into  mduitnal  em- 
ployment. Without  credit  assistance 
from  FHA.  most  of  them  may  be  forced 
from  tfieir  farms. 

The  lecord  shows  that  borrowers  have 
paid  about  96  i>e;cent  of  the  principal 
maturities  on  their  operating  loans.  In 
addition,  they  have  paid  interest  which 
is  more  than  si.x  times  the  amount  of 
writeoffs  and  ludi^ments  on  such  loans. 

This  need  for  loan  funds  is  urjjent  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  SlOO  mil- 
lion should  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
pos.sible 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  many 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
from  .Arkansas  farmers  urgint:  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  I  will  not  bur- 
den the  Record  by  inserting  these  com- 
munications, but  I  nsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  copies 
of  letters  which  I  have  written  to  the 
Senate  -Appropriations  Committee  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh 
as  follows: 

U..S.  :SENArE, 
Was)nngton.  DC,  March  24.  1969 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcomynittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies.  Com- 
mittee  on    Appropriations,    U.S.   Senate 
WanhingtuH.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chahiman  :  As  you  may  know 
rainfall  of  disastrous  proportions  has  made 
many  counties  In  Arkans.is  eliK'ible  tor  emer- 
gency loans  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  This  eligibility  is  ineaninp- 
le.ss,  however,  because  the  revolvlni;  lund  lor 
FHA  emergency  loans  is  exhausted  .ind  ap- 
proved loans  cannot  be  disbursed  .Moreover, 
regular  operating  loans  also  are  being  denied 
for  the  same  re.ason. 

I  am  advised  that  over  100  emergency 
loans,  aggregating  over  $1  million,  are  beinc 
withheld  from  Arkansas  farmers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Nationwide.  I .  understand  that 
there  may  be  more  than  3.000  such  loans 
totaling  about  *17  million.  I  am  ubtainlnc 
more  detailed  information  from  the  Farmers 
Home  .Administration  and  when  it  is  re- 
ceived.  I   will   furnish   It   to   the  Committee 

During  your  hearings  on  .ippropriatlons 
for  the  FHA,  I  hope  you  will  explore  this 
situ.ition  wit.n  agency  officials  and  take 
wh.itever  .iction  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide as  soon  as  possible  more  adequate 
funds  for  both  emergency  and  operatinc 
loans. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours 

J.    W.    FfLBRIGHT 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  March  Jfi,  1969. 
Hon    Robert  P    Mato. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Executive  Oftice  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Mayo:  Enclosed  for  your  infor- 
mation Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator 
Holland.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  .Agriculture  and  Related 
.Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions This  letter  concerns  the  urgent  neeo 
for  additional  lands  to  permit  disbursement 
of  approved  emergency  and  operating  loans 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I  un- 
derstand that  as  much  as  $25  million  for 
operating  loans  and  S6  million  for  emergency 
loans  could  be  released  to  the  agency  to  meet 
these  urgent  needs  I  hope  that  you  may  act 
promptly  to  provide  these  funds  and  I  would 
appreciate  a  report  upon  the  matter  at  your 
convenience. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.    FfLBRlCHT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  has  a  most 
worthy  purpo.se,  especially  when  I  read 
in  the  press  that  an  increase  of  several 
million  dollars  in  funds  has  already  been 
agreed  to  for  .Apollo  10.  and  how  much 
the  missiles  cost.  To  me.  it  i.s  ab.surd  and 
utterly  indefensible  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  who  need  this  money  and 
who  Will  repay  tlie  loans,  cannot  eet  this 
kind  of  financial  assistance  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  e\  en  when  the  loans  are  already 
approved  I  repeat,  it  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible for  this  country  not  to  give  .'^omc 
priority  to  this  kind  of  need  for  our 
farmers. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  thf 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND    !  ;)m  Rlad  the  Senn- 
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tor  lias  yielded  to  me  because  I  have 
some  information  which  I  should  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  and  which  I  hope 
wiU  pensuade  my  distinRuished  friends 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  meetinfj 
enieicency  loans  now  as  any  Senator  in 
ihi.s  Chamber.  I  am  also  as  much  inter- 
ested as  any  Senator  m  this  Chamber. 
Kicludmg  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota,  whom  I  .see  in  his  seat,  who  is 
always  interested  in  the  subject  of  meet- 
ing the  operating  loan  needs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  .Administration.  I  have  some 
miormation  on  these  two  sub.iects  which 
I  should  like  to  communicate  at  this  time, 
if  I  mav. 

Mr  tT-LBRIGHT.  Ye.s.  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Sunator  fioin  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbright) 
i-upplied  to  the  subcommittee  now  en- 
caged m  hearings  on  the  annual  bill  a 
communication,  several  days  ago,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record,  which  showed 
the  facts  which  he  lias  stated  here  upon 
the  record  today  as  to  the  need  in  his  own 
State — and  it  uxist.s  in  some  other 
States — for  emergency  loans. 

He  al.so  stated  in  that  letter  the  need 
lor  an  increase  in  the  operating  loan 
funds 

Following  that  tmie.  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Appropriations  which 
handles  these  matters,  communicated 
this  need  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
other  States,  for  emergency  loans  and 
communicated  the  pcneral  exhaustion  of 
operaim;;  loan  lands  m  .several  States  to 
the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  has  replied  and  I  ask 
imaniir.ous  con.sent  that  the  first  four 
paragraphs  of  their  reply  be  incorporated 
m  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Emergency  Loans 

;.  status  of  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund: 

Througli  March  20,  :9G9.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  .ipportioncd  ?-104  million  from 
the  Emerircncy  Credit  Revolving  Fund  for  use 
in  fiscal  year  19()9  Virtually  all  of  these  funds 
have  been  .spent  -Also  as  of  March  20.  1969, 
thp  Fund  had  5-5.495.308  which  could  be  ap- 
portioned for  use  m  thl.s  fiscal  year.  -An  addi- 
tional $7  5  million  in  receipts  to  the  Fund  Is 
anticipated  during  the  remaluder  of  the  year. 
These  could  also  he  iiKidc  ;ivail:ible  for  emer- 
pencv  loans.  If  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

■-'  Number  emergency  loans  which  cannot 
be  tunded: 

.Alter  apportioned  funds  were  exhausted  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
Is'ration  Finance  Office  to  return  approxl 
mately  3.000  approved  emerKency  loan  appli- 
cations for  which  checks  could  not  be  issued. 
Counties  are  no  longer  accepting  applications 
for  f-mergency  loans. 

'■<.  Where  are  the  designated  emergency 
loan  areas? 

.\ttached  Is  a  schedule  by  states  showing 
1,108  designated  emergencv  loan  counties  in 
38  states. 

4  Efforts  to  iricrease  'he  fmergcncy  credit 
revolving  fund 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  originally  ap- 
proved the  apportionment  of  $64  million  for 
Emergencv  Credit   Revolving  Fund  for  fiscal 


year  1969.  On  January  21,  the  Department 
requested  that  an  additional  $:36  niilliun  Ije 
apportioned  for  use  in  this  Fund  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  did  not  act  on  this  request  On 
February  3.  the  Department  requested  the 
release  of  $15  million  (from  $64  million  to 
$79  millionl.  This  was  .approved  on  Febru- 
ary 6  On  February  12,  the  Department  re- 
quested an  Increase  of  $12  million.  No  actit)n 
was  taken  on  this  request.  On  February  24. 
the  Department  requested  an  increase  of  $41 
million  (from  $79  million  to  $120  million). 
At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  receipts 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  an  €-niercency 
program  at  the  $120  million  level.  On  March 
4,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  released  $25 
million  of  the  $41  million  requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  thing  I  would  like  to  deal  with  is 
the  emergency  loans.  The  information 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that,  as  of  March  20. 
1969,  the  fund  now  has  S5. 495. 308  m 
funds  which  can  be  apportioned  lor  use 
in  this  fiscal  year  for  the  emergency 
procram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  S5.495.308.  At  the 
same  time  they  stated  that,  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  unless  there  is  a  com- 
plete failure  of  the  practices  heretofore 
followed,  there  will  be  an  additional  S7  5 
million,  or  more,  of  collections  from 
emergency  loans  heretofore  made. 

The  Senator  knows — in  fact.  I  ihink 
he  has  already  .stated — that  this  fund  ;s 
a  revolving  fund,  which  will  thereby,  by 
the  receipt  of  this  ST. 5  million  or  more. 
come  to  approximately  S13  million  which 
will  be  available  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year. 

The  Department  stated  that  it  has  not 
made  a  request  because  of  this  fact,  and 
because  it  believes  S13  million  will  cover 
its  needs.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  we  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  large  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  very  shortly, 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  tiiat. 
having  been  through  these  emerscncics 
when  I  was  GoveiTior.  and  later.  I  i:avc 
very  creat  sympathy  for  the  filling  im- 
mediately of  emergency  needs.  I  do  not 
believe  the  handling  of  those  emergency 
needs  in  the  Department  was  under- 
.stated  in  that  statement  furni.shed  to 
me.  and  according  to  that  information. 
there  will  be  S13  million,  or  perhaps 
more,  in  funds  for  use  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  it  been  appor- 
tioned? I  was  told  it  was  not  apportioned 
and  not  available  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Department  lia.s 
not  yet  requested  it.  but  it  will  do  so  at 
once.  We  have  told  them  it  is  needed  and 
they  must  request  it  at  once. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  do  they  turn 
down  an  approved  loan?  Several  men 
have  called  me  on  the  phone  and  said 
they  were  turned  down  and  had  been  told 
the  agency  had  no  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  say  we  must 
have  some  charity  toward  a  new  admin- 
istration and  the  head  of  the  now  admin- 
istration's agency  handling  the  fund.  I 
have  no  reason  at  all.  after  having  dis- 
cussed it,  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
further  delay  in  requesting  thl.s  fund. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  think  they  both  will 
be  handled  at  once.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  already  requested  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  S25  million  for  the 
operating  funds  which  was  witlih.eid  nut 
(jf  the  total  aiDpiopnalion  of  s27:5  million 
which  we  made  last  year.  The  budget  at 
that  time  wa.s  only  *250  million.  Our 
committee  stepped  it  up  to  S300  million. 
I  think  the  .Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'  Mr.  Young  i  was  one  of  those  most  inter- 
ested in  that  increase.  In  conference  it 
had  to  be  stepped  down  to  S275  million. 
Of  that  amount  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et withheld  S25  million  under  Public  Law 
90-364.  the  act  which  we  passed — rail- 
ing for  budgetary  reductions  and  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures 

I  was  sorry  that  S25  million  ■.-.•a'^  with- 
held from  the  S275  million.  I  l:ave  al- 
ready I'equested  that  ii  be  reinstated. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  re- 
quest i.s  not  in  anv  way  jiolitical.  Tire 
members  of  my  subcommittee  who  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Partv,  which 
is  now  in  power  so  far  as  the  executive 
is  concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  the  leg- 
islative is  concerned,  are  joining  in  this 
iffort  with  just  as  much  ?eal  in  this  re- 
spect as  are  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  liappen.<:  to  be  in  the  ma- 
.lonty  \n  the  lecislative  bodv  but  not  m 
control  of  the  executive 

I  think  this  will  be  accomplished  very 
siiortly.  If  it  is  r.ot.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
di.stinguished  friend  that  I  ^hall  be  i:i 
favor  of  putting  new  funds  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill:  but  I 
much  i)refer  to  h.ave  the  appropriation  of 
the  Congress  already  made  and  outstand- 
ing to  be  made  immediately  available.  I 
am  doing  everything  I  can  toward  that 
end. 

I  i:i\'ite  my  distinguished  iriend  and 
his  able  colleague,  and  others  who  are 
adversely  afTected  locally  right  now  by 
the  fact  that  the  emergency  loan  funds 
are  impaired  or  exhausted  lenrporarily. 
to  .ioin  me  and  to  join  other  member.s  of 
our  subcommittee  who  arc  requesting 
immediate  action  on  this  matter.  I  think 
immediate  action  will  be  taken. 

I  would  hope  that  tny  distinguished 
friend  would  either  withdraw  or  v,-ithhold 
his  amendment,  because  these  funds  for 
the  CCC  are  so  badly  needed.  Thcs?  funds 
affect  his  State  vastly  more  than  they  af- 
fect mine,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  the  CCC  in  the  field  of 
staples,  of  which  we  produce  very  few  in 
my  State.  I  would  n.ope  r.e  would  with- 
hold b.is  amendment,  because  we  need 
this  measure  to  go  ni  effect  at  once.  Not 
only  are  the  assets  of  the  CCC  exhaust- 
ed, but  they  liave  had  to  reach  over  in- 
to section  32  and  borrow  S219  million. 
.As  I  understand  it.  they  are  practically 
exhausted.  If  we  do  not  iJass  the  meas- 
ure, various  operations  so  ably  described 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Mr  Eyrd  ' .  v.-i:ich  has 
been  placed  ;r.  the  Recorti  will  :ill  have 
to  stop.  They  are  ojjerations  which  will 
adversely  affect  not  only  the  agriculture 
of  this  country,  but  our  relations  with 
other,  poor  countries  v\-h.om  we  are  help- 
ing under  the  Food  for  Freedom  .Act    I 
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know  of  my  friend's  interest  in  that 
worthy  objective  throughout  the  years. 
So  I  hope  he  will  not  pre.ss  his  amend- 
ment It  will  just  hold  up  this  bill  in 
conference  We  are  coming  to  the  Easter 
vacation  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
dispose  of  this  measure  before  that  tmie, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  stopped  the  very 
important  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Mr    FL'I^RIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor   Now  I  vield  to  my  senior  colleague 
Mr.    MrCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
want     to     emphasize     that     the     word 
■  emert:ency."  with  respect  to  these  emer- 
sencv   funds,   has  great   significance.   It 
de.'-cribes    the    situation    which    is    con- 
fronting many  farmers  in  Arkansas,  to- 
day   Also  speakins  of  being  charitable 
toward  this  administration,  I  certainly 
want  to  be.  and  have  been:  but  the  delay 
in   the   releasing  of   these   funds   is   not 
charitable   toward    the   farmers   of   this 
country  who  are  sufTering  If  these  funds 
can  be  released  and  made  available,  that 
should  t>e  done  now — not  next  week  or 
2  weeks  from  now.  This  is  the  27th  of 
March    It   is  the  planting  .season.  The 
farmers  cannot  proceed  with  their  plans 
for  making  a  crop  this  year  without  these 
funds  and  without  knowing  whether  thcv 
can  '-.-et  them  or  not  At  this  moment  the 
farmers  are  completely  at  a  standstill. 
Perhaps  the  amendment  would  delay 
the  releasin-'  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  know. 
But    the    administration    must    act    on 
whatever  power  it  has  and  give  the  farm- 
er.s  some  relief  If  the  administration  does 
so.  it  will  indicate  an  intent  to  meet  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  in  this 
area  and  relieve  the  distressed  condition 
which  now  prevails  Much  of  it  is  not  due 
to  the  farmer   Much  of  it  has  been  ag- 
'-'lavated   bv   the   longshoremen's   strike 
which  the  Govt-mment  has  tolerated  and 
to  which  It  has  taken  no  positive  action 
to  terminate.  The  farmers  in  my  State 
have   sutlered   by   reason   of   conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  points 
out,  these  loans  have  been  approved,  and 
upon  approval  of  them,  the  farmers  have 
fhe  right  to  make  their  plans  according- 
ly, and  to  anticipate  that  the  funds  will 
be  available  to  make  their  crop  this  year. 
I  thank  :ny  distinguished  colleague, 
and  I  commend  him  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  realize  there  is  a  problem; 
but  how  can  we  make  the  adminijtra- 
tion  understand  that  an  emergency  is  an 
emergency,  and  get  them  to  act  accord- 
ingly ^ 

I  can  .=fe  no  reason  for  delay.  The  ad- 
ministration has  already  procrastinated 
entirely  too  long.  These  fimds  should 
jiave  been  released  and  as  much  of  them 
as  pcs-sible  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
farmers  long  before  now. 

I  again  thank  my  distinguisiied  col- 
league and  commend  him  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  may  have  stated,  and 
if  I  did  not  I  wi.sh  to  state  it  now.  because 
I  want  to  be  completely  fair  to  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  The  Depart- 
ment has  already  requested  the  release 
of  the  S2,5  million,  and  in  fact  has  re- 
quested it  three  different  times:  this 
.slowdown  or  holdup  is  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  not  yet  really  under- 
stood what  Its  responsibility  is  in  the 
handling  of  all  of  the  fund  requests 
pending  in  this  Government  I  am  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  .us  urgently  as  I 
can  the  fact  that  this  $25  million  should 
be  released  I  am  jusking  the  Department 
to  make  the  same  request  as  to  the  emer- 
gency fund,  and  I  know  that  it  is  going 
to  be  made 

What  I  am  asking  here  is  that  my  fel- 
low Senators  bring  their  influence,  much 
t;reater  tlian  mine,  to  bear  upon  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  anyone  is  so 
inhuman  as  to  wish  to  hold  up  the  avail- 
ability of  emergency  funds  for  people 
who  have  been  drowned  out.  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  great  State  so 
ably  represented  by  my  two  friends  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  already  written  a  letter,  and 
expect  to  follow  that  up.  We  may  be  able 
to  persuade  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I 
did  not  realize  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion was  that  the  Senator  mentioned. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Te.xas. 
who  has  been  .standing  on  his  feet  for  a 
good  while 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me.  because  I 
wish  to  be  associated  with  his  remarks 
on  this  matter. 

I  approve  whatever  course  he  takes, 
whether  he  withdraws  or  wishes  to  push 
his  amendment.  l>ecause  he  lias  had  the 
benefit  of  long  study. 

This  is.  I  suggest,  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. Out  of  the  254  counties  in  my  State. 
101  have  been  declared  eligible  for  emer- 
gency loans,  mainly  because  of  weather 
conditions.  The  disparate  nature  of  the 
weather  in  the  different  parts  of  my 
State,  stretching  from  the  cold  area  of 
the  northwest  to  the  subtropical  area  of 
the  southwest,  makes  it  an  area  of  con- 
flicting air  currents,  which  sometim.es 
cause  great  damage. 

Many  approved  loans  are  unfunded. 
We  have  called  down  to  the  Department 
of  .-Xgnculture  today,  and  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Operating 
Loans  says  there  is  no  money  for  this 
purpose  available  this  fiscal  year.  That  is 
what  they  told  us  today:  No  money 
available  for  this  purpose  this  fiscal  year. 
That  means  the  30th  of  June.  That 
means  ruination  for  these  farmers. 

I  am  glad  that  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  come  into  the  Chamber, 
because  I  have  lust  reported  here  that 
we  called  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
today,  and  the  Acting  A.ssistant  Admin- 
istrator for  these  operating  loans  told  us 
that  there  is  no  money  available  for  this 
purpose  for  this  fiscal  year.  There  are 
many  approved  loans  in  my  State:  101 
counties  of  the  254  have  been  declared 
eligible  counties. 
The  modest  amendment  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Arkansas  is  for  $130  million.  We 
spend  about  S3  billion  a  month  on  th.- 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  with  17  millinp. 
people  there  There  are  about  that  manv 
farmers  in  the  United  States:  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  $130  million 
on  those  who  are  potentially  in  a  disaster 
status 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  even 
spending  it.  just  lending  it  to  them,  and 
they  have  a  very  good  record  of  repay- 
ment. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  mentioned  that 
This  is  not  giving  away  anything:  this 
is  a  loan  program,  there  has  been  ,. 
profit  of  S330  million  on  these  FHA 
loans — six  times  the  losses  on  that  kind 
of  loan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  about  95 
percent  repayment 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  onlv 
asking  the  Government  to  loan  some 
money  to  the  farmers  in  areas  that  hav- 
been  declared  dusaster  areas.  I  think  the 
freezing  of  this  money  is  wholly  in- 
excusable— this  modest  amount  of 
money,  with  its  importance  to  the  whole 
farm  economy  of  America. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield  for  one  brief  insertion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, how  does  he  explain  this?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  says  this  morning  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  thefe  are 
no  fimds  available  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HOLLu^ND.  They  have  not  been 
approved  for  that  use  by  the  Bureau  i  f 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  did  they  not 
tell  the  Senator  from  Texas  the  expend- 
iture has  not  been  approved,  but  the 
money  is  available,  instead  of  .iust  leav- 
ing the  impression  there  is  not  any? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Of  course.  Mr- 
President.  I  did  not  know  all  the  tech- 
nical considerations.  They  just  told  i.s 
there  was  no  more  money  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  misunderstood  them,  i^ecause 
I  ha\e  already  placed  in  the  Reco::ii 
their  statement  to  me,  that  as  of  March 
20  they  had  between  $5  and  $6  million 
available,  and  that  other  receipts  were 
coming  in — in  the  amount  of  S7.5  mil- 
lion or  more  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
May  I.  at  this  time,  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  list 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  did  not  misunderstand  what  they  told 
me.  They  may  have  told  the  Senator 
something  else. 

Mr.  HOLLu\ND.  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  the  written  statement  furnished 
by  them  to  me,  which  I  know  they  would 
not  make  in  writing  unless  that  was  the 
fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
complete  list  of  counties,  by  States, 
where  emergencies  exist,  as  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agricitlture 
It  shows  there  are  101  such  counties  i:i 
Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.'- 
follows: 
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Designated  emergency  loan  areas.  Mar.  25.  Florida  just  made  verifies  the  accuracy  -4oans  can  only  be  made,  in  the  first  place. 

,,u,ij.,nyi                                                      60  Of  What  the  Department  Of  Agriculture  tolarmers  who  cannot  obtain  credit  el.'^c- 

\rk;uis.is                                       '      36     ^°^^  '"^  ^^^  morning,  that  this  money  w^liere  There  is  a  greater  need  for  funds 

i.\iiifornia "...      15  **^  ^°^  available  for  this  fiscal  year,  be-  -iarthis  program  now  than  at  anv  other 

Colorado  9  cause  the  Senator  has  now  said  it  would  time  in  the  past  10  or  15  vears.  Operating 

Delaware 3  take  action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  costs  are   high — the   highest   ever— and 

c'"""^'"B"' 80  to  unfreeze  this  money.  people  are  leaving  the  farms  at  a  late 

'^'^'^° 8  That  is  all  I  have  been  contending.  I  of  500.000  a  year. 

indiaivi ""      79  ^^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^°^'  i"t-ii"ation  that  my  This  is  the  equivalent  of  establi.shing 

Iowa    '                 '.'"'.                               43  information  was  wrong  is  now  shown  by  five  new  cities  of  ICO. 000  population  each. 

Kansas  Ill-m^I"IIIIIll^I'I"IIlllII      36  f'^^  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Flor-  The  best  way  and  the  surest  way  to  keep 

Kentucky  8  i^^^  to  be  false.  These  loans  have  been  the   farmers   on   the   farm,   where   thev 

Louisiana  20  frozen;    they   have   been   approved,   but  want  to  be,  is  to  make   them  loans  of 

Maine 1  they   are   unfunded.    Hundreds   of    un-  30  percent  .so  that  they  can  stav  there 

.Maryland 9  funded  loans  are  approved  right  now.  and  continue  to  operate  their  farms. 

Minne^so't  i" 9  ^^'  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  The  record  reflects  a  remarkable  lec- 

Mississippi"               'I                     31  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  ord  of  repayment.  It  is  approximately 

Missouri  ...I'1IIIII""I^IIII-II"IIIII       9  °^  counties  in  Texas  which  are  eligible  96  percent. 

Montana  ."""        1  for  F^A  emergency  loans.  I  do  share  the  feelings  of  my  friend. 

Nebraska  - 85  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  the  Senator  from  Florida,  however,  that 

Nevada-.. 4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  we  should  put  this  provision  in  a  later 

New  Jersey 13  follows:  supplemental  bill  and  in  the  meantime  we 

vTtn  Carolina                                                       60  Counties  in  Texas  Eligible  for  FHA  should    work    with    the    Bureau    of    the 

.North   Dakota. ^""I^I"I"-^..I"I.l. I       10  Emergency  Loans  Budcet  to  release  the  funds  for  this  pur- 

ohio -I--._'"I^-.^1'I  .1.."/      67  Aransas                         Haskell  l-*ose  which  they  .ue  holding  jp  now.  A 

Oklahoma 24  Armstrong                      Hays  supplemental    bill    for    the    Commodity 

Oregon  .-. 6  Austin                           Hidalgo  Credit  Corporation   is  being  considered 

.-  .uth  Carolina 46  Bastrop                         Howard  now.  This  amendment  would  delav  this 

,-.uth  D..kota 18  Baylor                           Hunt  important  measure. 

""I^^"^::::::::::::::::::::::-::-  ^11  b7^T            5^^^°^  ^  ™s  ..storation  of  commodity  credit 

it.ui 2  Brooks                          Jeiierbon  Corporation  funds  is  needed  for  the  food- 

\  :Vginia" "-"I"".I---"II"III      63  Burleson                        Jim  Wells  for-peace  program  and  to  permit  loans 

VMshington  8  Caldwell                        Karnes  ^o  be  made  to  farmers  under  commodity 

V  i^consin 2  Calhoun                        Kauiman  programs,  or  these  loans  and  payments 

v.voming    4  Cameron                       Kleberg  should  be  made  and  are  very  necessary. 

Carson                            Knox  I  would  liope  that  mv  friend,  the  Sen- 
Counties  >n  33  States 1.108  Casuo                            L-H'ar  ator  from  Arkansas,  would  withdraw  the 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    May    I    ask    the  chUdress                       i^vaca  amendment, 

.-enator  from  Florida,  with  these  repay-  cochran                        Lee  ^'^'^-    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

iiients  in  the  emergency  fund,  is  it  the  Collln                            Liberty  support   the  amendment   introduced  by 

Department's  view,  even  though  they  are  coiuagsworth               Lipscomb  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  provide 

n.'paid.    that    they    are   frozen   and    not  Colorado                        Live  Oak  S30  million  in  additional  funds  for  the 

available  until  the  Budget  Bureau  takes  Comanche                    Lubbock  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  of  the 

::ither  action?  cro^b                            ^w'^  Farmers   Home   Adnunistration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unfortunately,  the  law  Dallam                         MadL"on''"  ^°^"   ^'^^^^   ^^^   emergency   loan    pro- 

wiiich  we  all  voted  for  makes  that  pro-  Dawson                        Matagorda  gram  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 

-.1  ion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  to  Deaf  Smith                  MitcheU  ^^°^  ^^^^  been  hampered  by  the  inade- 

approve  the  expenditure  of  funds  that  Delta                            Montgomery  quacy   of  its   loan  fimd.   The   situation 

cme  in.  Dickens                        Moore  has  grown  worse  and  it  now  is.  in  fact, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  it  is  discretion-  Donley                           Motley  desperate. 

a;v   with   them:    they   do   not   have   to  °\'.''^^                           -Nacogdoches  The    very    name    of    the    program— 

::eezeit?  p^jf^                             Nuwes"  'emergency  loan' —underscores  its  im- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  discretionary  with  Fannin                         Ochiltree  portance.   A   farmer  is  not  eligible   for 

•:.'  m.  and  that  is  why  I  want  my  dis-  Payette                          Oldham  ^  ^°^"  under  this  program   unless,   be- 

•;.. mulshed   friends  and   others   to   bear  Floyd                            Orange  cause  of  crop  failure  or  disaster,  he  is 

(.;  J  .\n  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  so  Foard                           Parmer  in  dire  and  immediate  need  of  assistance. 

ti.cy  can  make  it  immediately  available.  f°"  Bend                    Red  River  The  program  is  designed  to  .'^ave  farm- 

I  .im  sure  this  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  Gaines                          Reiugio  ers  who  are  iJi  real  and  great  need.  Yet. 

relief:  I  would  not  suggest  it  if  I  did  not  Galveston                     sun  Patncio  jj-^^j-e    are    farmers    in    Alabama    and 

think  it  would  get  results.  oolfad                          Swifher"  throughout    America    for    whom    emer- 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  would  be  Gonzales                      Terry  gency   loans    have   been   approved,   but 

.'U'tified  in  bringing  about  a  possible  im-  Gray                             Throckmorton  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  tells 

ijas.-^e.  on  the  pending  bill  in  conference,  Grimes                         Victoria  them  there  is  no  money  to  lend.  This 

or  the  possible  absence  of  a  conference  Hale                             Waiier  situation  makes  a  mockery  of  the  pro- 

until  after  Easter.  Let  us  try  this  out,  and  Hail                            Washington  gram.  It  is  indefensible  and  intolerable. 

u.<;e  our  very  best  efforts.  I  do  not  believe  Hansford                      Wiianon  xhe    needed    S30    million    should    be 

t:-.e  Director  of  the  Budget  is  an  inhuman  5^^^°^^                    wiih'*'^^^^  ^'°^^^  ^°'"  ^'^''^  program.  Unless  we  act 

I'.ian.  This  is  the  first  test  we  have  to  j^r4"                         Wiisorf  ''^°^^'-  "''°'"^  °^  °"^"  farmers  will  be  forced 

cii.^cover  just  how  far  he  will  go  in  meet-  Hartley  °'^"'  "^  farming. 

::v;   human   needs   of   this   kind.   I  am  Mr.    BYRD    of    West    'Virginia.    Mr. 

Mi;::sfied  that  he  will  act.  and  act  favor-  Mr.   YOUNG   of  North  Dakota.   Mr.  President,  for  operating  loans,  under  the 

.'o:-.-.  and  I  want  to  give  him  that  oppor-  President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  au- 

!  -nity.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena-  thorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  in  the 

-Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.   President,  tor  from  North  Dakota.  amount  of  $275  million.  This  amount  was 

'  J  1  the  Senator  yield  me  one  moment,  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com-  authorized  in  the  Department  of  Agrl- 

■ '  t  .arify  a  point?  mend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  culture  Appropriation  Act,  signed  Into 

Ir.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield.  fight  he  is  making  for  funds  for  farmers  law  August  8.  1968. 

.>Ii".  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the  state-  under  the  emergency  loan  program  of  The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 

mcnt   the   distinguished    Senator   from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  These  1969  was  in  the  amount  of  S250  million 
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and  the  House  bill  last  summer  recom- 
mended this  amount.  However,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  the 
sum  was  increased  to  $300  million,  and 
the  compromise  in  conference  authorized 
the  sum  of  S275  million. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
under  tlie  mandate  to  the  administration 
ordered  last  summer  by  the  Congress. 
$25  million  of  this  sum  of  $275  million 
has  been  placed  in  reserve  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  is  not  available  Jor  the 
purpose  for  which  Congress  authorized 
this  sum. 

These  loans  are  made  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  for  costs  mcident  to  reorganiz- 
ms  a  farming  system  for  more  profitable 
operations  and  for  a  variety  of  essential 
farm  expenses. 

For  many  years,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided sums  in  excess  ot  the  amount  made 
available  lor  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
1968.  5300  million  was  available.  In  la67. 
$350  million  was  made  available.  In  1966, 
lat)5.  and  1964.  i300  million  was  made 
avallabJe. 

In  View  of  the  case  which  has  been 
made  :or  this  additional  sum.  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would  re- 
lease the  $25  million  which  has  been 
placed  in  reserve.  I  can  see  nothing  to 
be  i;amed  by  placing  additional  funds  in 
this  emergency  resolution  since  the  ad- 
ministration already  has  tunds  if  it  will 
only  release  them. 

With  reference  to  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fluids,  the  budget  con- 
tains an  estimate  of  $31,918,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodit  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  a  S30  nullion  loan  from  that 
Corporation  to  the  revolving  fund,  whicii 
wa^  authorised  by  Congress  last  year, 
plus  the  interest  charges  on  the  loan. 
Tliere  is  no  request  pending  before  the 
Congress  for  additional  funds  for  re- 
volvmg  und  for  fiscal  year  19fi9 
Through  .Vlarch  20.  1969.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  apportioned  Si04  million 
from  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  advised  the 
committee  that  virtually  al!  of  these 
funds  have  been  expended,  As  of  March 
20.  tile  fund  had  a  balance  of  55.495,308. 
which  could  be  apportioned  for  use  in 
this  fiscal  year  plus  receipts  of  .some 
estimated  S7'2  million. 

Again,  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
the  admini'iiration  would  release  this  ap- 
uroximate  SI  5  million  so  that  it  can  be 
utili/ed  for  these  worthy  emergency 
cases — and,  to  repeat,  I  can  see  nothing 
to  be  gained  bv  placing  additional  funds 
in  this  emergency  resolution  since  tiiere 
are  funds  available  now  if  the  adminis- 
tration will  only  release  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
"Mr.  FuLBRiGHT'  I  feel  that  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  and  the  operating 
loans  program  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  vital, 
and  that  it  is  important  that  these  pro- 
grams be  aderjuately  funded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers.  Indications  are  that 
emergency  loans  are  going  to  be  in  great 
demand  this  spring  due  to  the  Increased 


snowiail  in  the  northern  States,  iuid  the 
operating  loan  prot;ram  is  already  >hort 
of  funds  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent demands  It  is  my  understanding  Jhat 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  withholding 
.some  $38  million  which  could  be  ex- 
pended ill  these  two  programs  li  tunds 
were  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  I  feel  that  m  view-  of  the  fact 
that  these  lunds  have  been  frozen,  the 
amendment  ofTered  "by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  .should  be  adopted.  In  my  own 
State  (.if  Oklahoma,  farmers  must  have 
operating  loans  and  emergency  loans 
through  the  Farmers  ?Iome  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  meet  year-to-year  oper- 
ating expenses,  as  well  as  to  overcome 
economic  pressures  of  natural  disasters 
.such  as  rain,  floods,  tornadoes,  and  the 
like.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  bv  the  Senate. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota, 
Florida,  Texas,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and 
Mi.ssissippi  for  loining  m  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  in  view  ol  what  iias  been 
said,  especially  by  the  Senator  from 
Flonda — who  is  the  best  authority  I 
know  really  on  this  subject — that  it 
might  be  wiser  to  follow  the  course  he 
suggests. 

I  am  reluctant  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  However,  I  shall  pursue  the 
matter  Aith  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
As  the  Senator  .->aid.  this  would  be  a 
quicker  method  than  it  we  were  to  go 
tx)  conference  on  the  bill  because  oi  the 
inclusion  ol  the  amendment. 

With  that  understanding  and  that  ex- 
planation which  I  am  very  pleased  to 
liave  this  morning.  I  will  not  lormally 
ofTei-  and  press  the  amendment 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  I  will  continue  my  efiurts 
and  will  .see  to  it  that  the  other  Senators 
do  the  same  to  get  the  two  fmids  re- 
leased. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
for  not  pressing  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  fine  case,  and 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will  re- 
lease the  $25  million  which  has  been 
placed  111  reserve  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  see  nothing 
to  be  gamed  by  placing  the  additional 
funds  m  the  emergency  resolution.  The 
administration  has  the  funds  already,  if 
they  will  release  them. 

The  bill  will  not  have  to  -:o  to  con- 
ference if   there  is  no  amendment. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  other  Senators  m  urging  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  release  those 
funds 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  I  support 
the  administrations  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  appro- 
priation IS  necessary  simply  becau.'-e  the 
price  support  programs  are  mandatory. 
CCC  expenditures  are  fixed  charges,  and 
funds  are  .so  low.  they  will  be  depleted  by 
the  middle  of  .\\n\\ 

I  applaud  Secretary  Hardin's  decision 
to  maintain  advance  payments  to  farm- 
ers at  the  customary  50-percent  level 
which  prevailed  for  the  past  8 years.  That 


decision  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  need 
for  .1  .-^upplrmental  leque.-^t  at  this  tin:i- 

During;  consideration  of  this  bill,  v  e 
should  recognize  the  importance  to  the 
fanner  of  the  attitude  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration toward  ayriculture. 

President  .Johnson's  buduet.  submitted 
in  January,  propo.sed  to  slash  advance 
payments  to  larmers  to  25  percent  in- 
stead of  the  50  percent  which  was  cus- 
tomary and  which  had  been  expected 
Tliere  had  been  no  advance  notice  of 
this  decision,  not  even  durum  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  1969  feed  grains  pro- 
gram  m  December. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretai  v  Hardin 
quickly  concluded  the  obvious;  the 
farmer  had  not  been  given  sufficient  no- 
tice and  the  Government  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  continue  the  rate  without 
abrupt  change.  Therefore,  Secretin  v 
Hardin  restored  the  50-percent  advai.ce 
payment. 

It  must  be  recognized.  Mr.  Presider.t 
that  this  supplemental  appropriation  '  :i 
not  increase  expenditures  By  advaiic- 
ing  1969  crop  payments  in  this  fiscal  year, 
the  1970  budget  will  be  reduced  by  a 
similar  amount.  This  was  a  necessary  and 
wi.se  step. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Hardin  for  taking  a  commonsen.-e 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  farmer.  It 
indicates  that  this  administration  truly 
IS  concerned  uith  assi.stin'.:  our  :i.L;ricu;-' 
tuial  indu.stry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJ?.  The  .io;:;t 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment  If  the:e 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  quoj- 
tion  is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  .toint  resolution  H  J  Res.  584) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  itadlng.  was  r(  ad 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tb.e  joi:U 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  the  motion  on  ihe 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.  as 
agreed  to 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT. PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPOFF 
OK  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PHOTFM- 

PORE  TO  siCiN  DULY  fnholi,:;d 

BILLS  OH  .JOINT  RESOLUTION 
DURING  THE  .ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimou'  consent  that  'lie 
Vice  President.  President  pro  tempore. 
or  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  .lu- 
thorized  to  sign  any  duly  enrolled  bil'  or 
joint  resolution  during  the  adjournmpnt 
of  the  Senate  until  March  31.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.--  ~o  ordered 


S.  1715— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  KONG  WING 
SIK 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ! 
be  permitted  to  introduce  on  behalf  i: 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico    Mr.  M  •-- 


TOYAi  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kong  Wing 
Sik. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  'S.  1715  >  for  the  relief  of  Kong 
Wing  Sik.  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  'for  Mr.  Montoya),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


S  1717— IKTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION   FROM    $600    TO    Sl,200 

Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  proper  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  inciea.se  the  personal  exemption 
from  SbOO  to  ,•^■1.200.  The  present  S600 
exemption  was  provided  by  the  Revenue 
Act  ot  1948.  In  the  21  years  that  have 
passed  since  its  adoption,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  48.1  percent— based 
on  the  level  of  consumer  price  indexes  in 
1948.  average,  und  in  January  1969 — so 
that  the  $600  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
S889  merely  to  equal  the  purcha.sing 
l)ower  of  the  S600  exemption  21  years 
ago. 

Our  standard  of  living  has  changed 
.substantially  over  this  period  of  time, 
al.so.  Life  in  the  1960's  is  quite  different 
:rom  that  m  the  194G's.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  just  published  a 
study  which  attempts  to  answer  the 
question:  How  much  does  it  cost  to  live 
for  an  urban  family  of  four  in  the  .spring 
of  1967  for  three  standards  of  living? 
The  icsultiu'-;  three  budgets  share  the 
basic  assumption  that  maintenance  of 
health  and  .-ociai  well-being,  the  nurture 
I'f  children,  and  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  are  desirable  and  neces- 
sary social  goal- 

For  the  moderate  budget,  the  U.S.  ur- 
ban average  family  cost  was  S9.076  in 
spring  of  1967  Tlie  cost  for  the  lower 
budget  was  S5.915.  and  the  higher  budget 
amounted  to  -13.050.  The  personal  ex- 
emptions lor  a  family  of  four  today  total 
52.400  v.hich  does  not  even  approach  the 
total  of  the  lower  budget.  Certainly  ex- 
.•mptions  totalin.^'  S4.800.  which  my  bill 
will  iirov'.de.  v.oulc'.  be  far  more  equitable. 

A  .study  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration n\  19G6  showed  the  "poverty 
line"  for  a  nontaim  family  of  four  was 
S3. 335.  .Anyone  who  Jails  below  the  1X)V- 
•  rty  line  will  have  le.ss  than  a  minimum 
diet  for  health  or  will  have  to  choose 
between  necessities.  Under  present  tax 
law  a  family  of  four  with  an  adjusted 
loss  income  of  S3, 335  has  to  pay  $46 
in  Federal  income  taxes.  My  proposal 
vould  exempt  a  family  of  four  from 
Federal  income  titxation  until  their  ad- 
ustcd  trross   income  exceeded  $4,800. 

The  most  frequently  heard  argument 
against  increasin'-:  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  the  re\enue  that  would  be  lost  to 
he  Government.  But  we  can  regain  this 
levenue  by  enacting  measures  of  tax  re- 
lorm  to  close  at  least  some  of  the  loop- 
liolcs  through  winch  billions  of  dollars 
escape  the  Treasury  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tax  -avinus  to  individuals  re- 
sulting from  an  increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  to  51,200  will  come  back  to 


the  Government  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  because  of  higher  profits  of  those 
in  the  food  processing  industries  who  will 
sell  more  goods  if  the  poor  liave  money 
to  buy  it.  Personal  expenditures  rei^re- 
sent  over  60  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  These  additional  lunds 
in  the  hands  of  (onsumers  will  increa.se 
the  incomes  and  the  profits  of  grocery 
stores,  appliance  dealers,  clothing  manu- 
facturers, and  others,  which  will  result 
in  a  correspondingly  laruer  tax  base  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  increased 
revenues. 

We  cannot  continue  to  i;;norc  the 
plight  of  the  low-  and  middle-mcome 
taxpayer.  In  addition  to  the  burden  of 
Federal  income  taxes  and  inflation  that 
I  have  outlined  above,  he  is  also  being 
subjected  to  rapidly  increa.sing  State  and 
local  taxes  and  the  recently  effected  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes. 

We  must  remove  the  glaring  inequity 
of  the  present  personal  exemption  irom 
our  tax  structure.  Since  Februaiy  18.  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  conducting  extensi've  lax  reform 
hearings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  resulting 
legislation  will  a.-suie  greater  equity  and 
fairness  in  the  tax  system  so  that  some 
wealthy  tax-dodging  individuals  and 
special-interest  groups  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  avoid  their  fair  .share  ot  taxation. 
But  we  cannot  wait  for  this  time-con- 
simiing  process  to  be  concluded.  We  must 
give  the  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payer relief  now.  And  immediate  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  to  SI. 200.  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  \vithout  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1717  ^  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
from  S600  to  51,200  the  personal  income 
tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  'including 
the  exemption  for  a  spou.se.  the  exemp- 
tions for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional 
exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness) 
introduced  by  Mr.  YAREORorGH.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

.S.  1717 

Be  It  ■nacicd  b:i  the  Senate  nnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre':s  assem'b!-:-c!.  That  ip.)  the 
following  provisions  nf  the  Iriternal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  nmended  liy  striking  out 
"$600"  wherever  appearing  therein  ,i!.d  in- 
serting in   lieu   thereof  ■'?1.200": 

(1)  Section  151  irelatina  to  allowance  nf 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  ■ 

1 2)  Section  642ibi  (relating  to  ;illownnce 
of  deductions  for  estates): 

(3)  Section  6012!  a  I  i  relating  to  persons  re- 
quired to  make  returns  of  income);  and 

(4)  Section  60i:3(b)  1 3)  i  A)  .relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  rase  of  cer- 
tain retur-ns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  C.ode 
are  amended  by  striking  out  ■•?1.200" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  insertlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,400": 

(I)    Section   6012(a)(1)     i  relating   to   per- 


sons required  to  make  returns  of  income); 
and 

(2)  Section  6013(b)(3l(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  ot  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

Slc.  2.  ta)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cude  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  If  adjusted  ^TOhH  income  is  less  than 
$5,000,  in  the  case  i..l  taxable  years  beizlnnlng 
alter  December  31.  1564)   is  amended— 

(1)  by  insertina  after  '.After  December  :il. 
1964"  in  the  headlnt:  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "In  1967.  1968.  and  1969"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'Ijeclnnlng  after  De- 
remlier  31.  1964."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1567.  and 
before  January  1,  1970. ';   and 

i3)  by  striking  <jut  "After  December  31. 
1964"  each  place  it  appear.s  in  the  tables  and 
HLsenlni;  in  lieu  thereof  In  1967,  1568,  and 
1969". 

lb)  Section  3  of  such  C\ide  is  further 
.imended  by  adding  at  the  iiid  -hereof  the 
:ollov.'ini:  new  subsection; 

"(Cl      rAXABI X    YlARS    KlcI.NM.Vt.    .-^f  ri"R    Df- 

CEMEEP.  :il.  lyii'.i, — In  i.^-u  ,A  the  tax  impo.sed 
ijy  .^ection  1.  there  u  Hereby  imposed  lor  each 
taxable  year  iseglnning  after  December  31. 
1969.  on  the  taxable  income  o:  every  Indl- 
\idual  whose  adjusted  gross  income  for  such 
year  is  less  than  $5,000  and  who  has  elected 
for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  tlii;3 
.-ection.  .1  tax  determined  under  tables  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  tables  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  correspond  :n  form  to  the 
tables  in  subsection  (bi  and  shall  provide 
lor  amounts  of  tax  in  the  \arious  adjusted 
gross  income  brackets  apprcxiniatelv  .  qual 
to  the  amounts  which  would  i>e  determined 
under  .'■ection  1  if  the  taxable  income  were 
computed  by  taking  either  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction  or  the  minimum  itand- 
;ird  deduction." 

ici  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
number  cf  exemptions)  :s  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  tables  in  section  3"  :iud  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  tables  in  sections 
3(a)  and  3(b)  and  the  tables  prescribed 
under  section  3  ( c  i  ". 

(d)  Paragraphs  <2)  and  i3i  of  iection 
4(ci  of  such  Code  (relating  to  husband  or 
wife  filing  .separate  return  i  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"i2i  Except  as  otherwise  provided  ;:.  'liis 
.subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
raing  a  separate  return  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be — 

"(Al  lor  taxable  vears  beginning  lu  1964. 
the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown  in  table  IV  -r 
;  able  V  of  section  3 1  a  i . 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  beginning  m  1965. 
•he  lesser  oi  the  tax  shown  in  table  IV  -  r 
;able  V  of  section  3(b) ,  and 

iC)  for  taxable  years  ijeglnnmg  alter 
December  31.  1969.  the  lesser  of  the  taxes 
shown  in  the  corresponding  tables  prescribed 
under  section  3(c  i . 

"(3)  Neither  table  V  o:  section  3iai  nor 
table  V  of  section  3(b),  nor  the  corresponding 
table  prescribed  under  section  3ic),  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  tiling 
a  separate  return  if  the  tax  of  the  other 
spouse  13  determined  with  regard  to  the  10- 
jjercent  standard  deduction;  except  that  an 
individual  described  in  .>ecticn  141(dii2i 
r.tay  elect  i  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
•he  Secretary  or  ins  delegate)  to  ijav  "he 
tax  shown  in  table  V  of  section  3ia'i.  table 
V  of  section  3(b),  or  the  correspondins  table 
prescribed  under  section  3ic)  in  lieu  n:  the 
'ax  siio'.vn  in  table  IV  of  section  3(a),  table 
IV  I'l  section  3(  bi .  or  the  correspondina  •able 
prescribed  r.nder  section  3)c).  :is  the  ca.^e 
may  be.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  t-lec- 
tlon  made  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  treated  .^.s  an  election  made  --nder 
section  I4lidi  i2) . " 
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(ei    Section  41  fM4,    of  such  Code     .TOSS      ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP^  SEN-  also    remind    us    that    ConKiess   is    mint 

references;    is  amended  by  strUlng  out     and           i-rnr*       l-t  r  cxi-mt'D      /-.».t      »»,-nvtt-.  .  ■«.  ■                  ,       '-'""f'"-^*    '^    joint 

table  V  in  section  3^  b)  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu          -^l^^     LIXENDLR     ON     MONDAY  inaiiaKer.  aloni,'  with  the  Department  ol 

thereof    table  V  in  section  :}ib),  and  the  cor-         «tAi  Agriculture,   of   over  half   the   Nation's 

responding    table    prescribed    under   section          Mr.    EHXENDER     Mr     President     on  supply  of  wood  for  housint^. 

3'C)-                                                                   yesterday  the  Senate  aureed  to  Senate  "'^  speech  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 

,fi    The  last  sentence  of  section  6014, a)      Resolution  170  to  have  i^rinted  as  a  Sen  '^''^   °^   Congress.    Those   of    us   on    the 

Of  such  code   'relating  to  election  by  tax-      "te  d^cX"  ^  ""^^^^  Appropriations  Committees  have  a  spe- 

payer)    Is   amended    by    inserting   after     nor      ai-f  uutuiiicm.  a  report  tniuita     Ke\  lew  .    „_,„,,,., hint,-   ,      .,,    i                  ., 

Ubie  V  in  section  3,b)  •  the  following     .  nor     of  the  United  States  Foreign  Policy  and  'tl,     t^           i'  /"  L  '"'''  r''"'  ^'"'  '"" 

the    corresponding    table    prescribed    under     Operation  •  \estment  is  made  in  the  national  forests 

section  3(c).-.                                                         I  ask  unanimous  consent  that    when  ^^  produce  the  wood  the  Nation  needs 

Sec   3    la)  Section  4302ibm)  of  the  In-     the  Senate  meets  on  Monday  next    I  be  ^       ^       ^'"'^  •"^t^^'f'^'i  to  the  attention 

ternal   Revenue  Code  of    1954    (relating   to     recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  mornlnK  2f  ''\''  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

percentage  method   of   withholding  Income     business  for  a  period  of  1   hour  SO  that  development,  the  Secretan,-  of  Ai;ncul- 

ta.x  at  source,  1.  amended  by  striking  out  the     j  nVay  make  m%  rep^^^^^^^  ^^'"'-  '^"^  ^''t'  Urban  Affairs  Council  m 

table  and  insenlng  In  Ueu   thereof  the  fo  -      ^  '"^J'  "'!;'i„^  lepori  lo  me  senate  ,      lyhitp  \^n^t<if>   tt>«  ,^r.i..,t,-, ,i*i 

lowina                                                                            The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without  ^    ^^ '"'V.-'^^   The  count i\  is  waitinL; 

obiectlon  it  is  sn  orriereH  ^"   "^^^   What   leadership   these   aKencie.s 

■Percentage  method  withholding  tabic           ODJecuon,  it  is  so  oidertd.  ^^.jj,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  realization  of  a  decern 

Amount  of                           ^-^-^^—^-^  home  for  the  6  million  households  that 

Tom!na'                      ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  do  not   have  one. 

,,          J                        nuuiiug  J    ^^^    unanimous    consent    that    Mr 

■Payroll  penod                       exempuon          m,  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia   Mr  Presi-  Gulled.-es   speech    of    March    6    m   Sal 

?'*'"";, '^I  2^       dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Francisco.  Calif,   be  printed  at  this  noini 

l^mTn.  LhVv— Ill           The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk  in  the  Record    '               ^^^  at  tni.  pomt 

^^:^^'^.::::::::::::::::::.   xWZ    '''^i^^,^7"'J       ..      .,.     ,.  -"^-e  bemg  no  obtection.  the  ..peed. 

Quarterly    380  00           The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Semiannual  700  00           Mr  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia  Mr  Presl-  as  follows: 

Anntaal    ,: 1.400  00       dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tkxt  of  Speech  Given  by  Eugene   \    Gr. 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  t per  day  of                        order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ij:dce.    of    Greensboro     nc   "  PREsioFNi" 

such  period) 3  80'          The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr  National  AssociAnoN  of 'home  Biilder' 

ibi   So  much  of  paragraph  ( I )   of  section     Spong  in  the  chair'    Without  objection.  M-^kch  6.  Annvai.  meeting  of  the  Wester.-. 

3402ic)     of    such    Code     i  relating    to    wage      It  ts  SO  ordered  Wood    Products    Association.    San    Pran- 

bracket    withholding)    <is    precedes    the    first                               ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Cisco.  Calif. 

table  m  such  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  ^^~^^^^^~^^~  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  voii 
as  roUows  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE  '""  '''"°"'  "'«^''<'"  of  the  home  building 
iDiA)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  •"<^''*'f''V-  If  we  didn't  have  lumber.  I  ran 
and  with  respect  to  any  employee,  the  em-  ASSOrTATTDV  r>v  llovifc^nr'Ti  ncTsa  fissure  you  In  'his  country  we  wouldnr  h.i\r 
ployer  shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  --^^ovj^^  i.-\  i  L\jn  ur  UUMILML  ll^UtKH  .^j^y  homes.  T!ie  National  Association  .r 
wages  paid  to  such  employee  after  December  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President  H""ie  BiUlders  intends  to  do  Its  part  to  set- 
Si,  1969,  a  tax  determined  m  accordance  with  largely  as  a  result  of  tile  civil  disorders'  '"°  '^  "^'^^  ^^"'^  '^  available  enough  timber  in 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  ^j  ^^^  .j  Conirress  md  idminls  '^'^  c-ountry  to  build  the  homes  of  this  na- 
delegate  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  ihe  tax  re-  :';,'>„"  ,'  j„  <-oni,rf  SS  and  .lOminiS-  ^on  our  objectives  ire  parallel  with  vour« 
qulr«l  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  ^=  ^^'""  ^^^^  y^f'  ^^'^  '1«  '^  "<'^v  national  m  all  respects  lu  this  quest  We  have  ITI^ 
subsection  a)  The  tables  prescribed  under  'i"llsm«  i,'oal  the  consti-uction  or  reha-  organization,  the  responsibility  if  trying  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  correspond  in  form  bllitation  of  26  million  homes  m  the  next  make  certain  that  the  people  of  this  natloii 
to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  tables  In  10  years.  This  is  an  average  of  2.6  mil-  '^f  "urs  are  properly  housed 
subparagraph  iBi  and  shall  provide  for  lion  a  year,  and  It  compares  with  the  16  ^"  ^^*^  '^^^  Congress  enacted  a  Houslr.. 
amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  wage  bracket*  million  or  so  We  have  been  buildinf,'  and  ''^'^^  ^"  '^^  preamble  to  that  it  established 
approximately  -^qual  to  the  amounts  which  rehabilitating  annuallv  '"^^  concept  that  every  American  famllv 
would  be  determined  If  the  deductions  were  j^  regret  t.n  manv  of  iis  t^  should  be  housed  In  a  decent  home  In  i 
made  under  sv.bsection  ,a)  h  t^  t^ /.,  o  ".  *  ,,  ^  ^  decent  environment.  That  was  a  concent 
•iB.  At  the  election  of  the  employer  witii  ^'^^  ^^V  ,  ^«Tf'tar>-  uf  Housing  and  There  wa^  no  Implementation  of  that  con- 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall  UiDan  Development,  Mr  Romney.  de-  cept.  however,  in  letrislatlon  until  the  196;^ 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  scribe  this  goal  as  unrealistic"  I  en-  Housing  Act  which  translated  that  concept  to 
to  such  emplovee  before  January  1.  I'JTo.  a  thusiastically  supported  the  Housing  Act  some  taiuilble  goals  Those  •..ineible  goal 
tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol-  of  1968  and  Its  intent  to  increase  greatly  ^'^^'^  caused  a  lot  of  concern  In  the  minds  ••: 
lowinsi  tables,  which  shall  be  In  Ueu  of  the     the  construction  ol  low-income  housing  I  '^ '"'  '  ■  P«^P!f 

tax   required   to   be   deducted  and   withheld      think  What  happened  in  our  cities    and  ^''^^'^tically  speaking,  this  nation  producer 

under  subsection  (ai    -                                               ^^^^t  will  happen  in  the  future  if  we  do  't  -'"^^^^^^   number  of  uving  units  in   19.V 

(C)   Section  3402im)il)    irelaUngto  with-      „„1   '    „"  ,       .^T              V     ,     "'^^  ''_.,V^  "^  '^hen   we   reached   a   production   of   .ipproxi- 

holdlng  allowances  based  on  Itemized  deduc-      \^°^  correct  Widespread  slum  conditions,  mately   l.950,ooo  living  units.  At  that  time 

Uonsi  Is  amended  by  striking  out    JVOO"  and      '^    '^    '"^    more    "unrealistic  '    than    this  less  than  10  per  cent  of  tliat  production  was 

inserting  m  !ieu  thereof  ■■»1,400'.                          HousLni;  Act  objective  multl-fomilv    and    90    per    cent    -Aas    single 

Sec   4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first          Wc  all  know  we  cannot   build  all  the  family   At  that  time,  we  used  approximately 

two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with      homes   We   did    in    1968   plus   6.3    jiercent  *  ^  !'«''■  ^^"^  "f  our  Gross  National  Product    :. 

respect     to     taxable     years     beginning     after      more    each    year    unless    we    assure    the  P'"'^"clng  those  living  units. 

December  31.   1969    The  amendments  made      availability  of  materials  labor  and  other  ^  O"""  f^'^^n'  has  grown  since   then    Ou.- 

bv  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with      elements  that  tio  into  their  lonstmctinn  ^^'"^'^^     ^°'     housmg     has     grown.     It     is 

respect    ru  remuneration    paid    on   and   after      fT .    „  .^         u      ,J  u                 construction.  untlcipated  that  by  the  end  of  this  century 

January  1.  1970                                                      Doing  this  should  be  a  primary  activity  another  3i   years,  our  population  win  havr 

o^  the  SecretaiT  of  Houslni.:  and  Urban  grown  from  200  million  to  about  335  miilloii 

—^-^^^——                          Development.  Apparently  it  will  have  to  people   a  67.3      mcease    in  order  'o  >atlsfv 

AUTHORITY'   FOR  THE  COMMITTEE      '^'  '''*^^"  ^'^  ^^  Congress,  and  I  welcome  ''^*'  ix'^'^ing  demands  of  'hose  people  and  ai: 

ON  COMMERCE  TO  FII  F  RFPORTS      ^^'^'  'searings  that  will  be  held  'his  month  ^^^  '/'^"  demands  which  hou.smg  requires. 

DURING  THE  E\^^^^^                                    '"  ^"'^  "«"^e  and  Sc-nate  Banking  and  XfTM*"   '""''   construction    industry   in 

UL  KING  THE  EASTER  RECESS             Currency  Committees  on  one  of  the  bot-  ^^^l  V1V:T  '"  ^^'^"''^  •^"^""^•^ 

Mr   MAGNUSON   Mr  President.  I  ask      tlenecks:    lumber  and  plywood  suppUes  huud     AmVr.  /^^^"h ^   "-/^ '^'^  """' ''• 

unan^mous  consent  that  the  committee      and  prices.                                od.uppll.s  ^^.^/J^l^^^----^^^^ 

on  C  ommerce  be  autnorized  to  file  during  A  few  days  ago.  the  President  of  the  aii  the  churches,  and  all  the  .hopprnTcenter^ 
the  Easter  recess  reports  on  various  bills  National  Association  of  Homebuilders  a"l  »"  the  hotels,  and  all  the  .sewage  treat- 
that  have  been  pending  and  on  which  addressed  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  '"^nt  facilities  and  all  the  schools,  and  ui:  ri, 
action  will  culminate  during  the  Easter  Western  Wood  Products  ^s-sociation  on  *'*"''  P'^^i^s  Not  ""ly  do  we  face  a  near- 
recess,  this  \erv  subject  He  IS  Mr  P:ugene  Gul-  '*°"''"""  ^f  our  population,  but  contlnuln^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without  ledge  of  Greensboro  N  C  HLs  lemarks  ''^^"'^'^^•^"«  'f  ^^•''"K  ^^'av  thousands  ol 
ob-ect'on  it  s  so  orriereri  r.,.t ).r.<.  »inl  .  w..  ■  / ^^  i^^^  housing  units  from  the  market.  The  attrition 
oD.ecc.on.  It  .s  .->o  orderfd                                  outline   the   picture   very   clearly     They  rate  is  two-thirds  of  a  million  tmlts  a  vear- 
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-oine  665.000  living  unltjs  a  year  disappear  by 
rtii-son  of  hurricanes,  flood  and  fire,  and  by 
reiuson  of  bulldozer  and  the  termite,  and  a 
change  in  use  We  then  have  a  challenge 
given  to  this  Industry  to  rebuild  America.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  do  It  not  by  technologl- 
i-al  break-throughs,  so  hoped-for  and  so 
i;'.ghly  touted  by  people  who  are  not  knowl- 
iiigcable  in  the  field.  We  are  going  to  do  It  by 
ii.ithods  which  the  Industry  has  the  capa- 
bility of  using  right  now  today. 

HorsiNc  ta.stes  change  little 

We  are  going  to  house  the  traditional 
A'lierlcan  family  4n  the  traditional  Amer- 
:  .n  house  in  the  year  2000  as  well  as  we 
.!.•■(•  doing  It  in  the  year  1969.  There's  a  very 
simple  reason  why.  People  are  quite  willing 
T  I  ome  to  a  "modern"  hotel.  They  are  quite 
.  .;iing  to  live  In  a  "modern"  apartment. 
li.ey  couldn't  care  less  whether  It  Is  made  of 
stone,  or  whether  It  is  made  of  tiberglase,  or 
whether  It  Is  made  of  plastic  or  wood.  But 
wlien  it  comes  round  to  building  their  house 
::  which  they  are  going  to  raise  their  families 
,.:,d  m  which  they  are  going  to  put  their 
iv..>ney — u-ithout  fail,  and  I  emphasize  with- 
out fail,  every  market  survey  going  shows 
that  people  want  a  house  quite  similar  to  the 
h  use  In  which  they  grew  up.  As  a  con- 
.-i-i.|uence.  you  and  I  were  raised  in  traditional 
!.  iiies  and  we,  today,  in  the  main  want  tradl- 
■:  naj  homes  for  ourselves.  Our  children  are 
'"  ;ng  raised  in  traditional  homes  and  they 
.  :  going  to  be  the  people  who  will  be  buy- 
11. g  the  homes  and  living  in  those  homes  at 
the  end  of  this  century. 

There  have  been  numerous  efforts  made  by 
ii.terested  entrepreneurs,  homebuilders  If 
\i.t  will,  to  try  to  create  a  new  concept  of 
;.  mg.  a  new  way  In  which  people  can  live, 
,1  new  type  of  house.  Unfortunately,  this 
h  iS  been  done  by  too  many  f)eople  who  could 
nut  learn  from  the  other  fellow's  mistakes. 
Industry  and  individuals  literally  have 
dropped  millions  of  dollars  In  the  failure  of 
these  efforts. 

\11  surveys  which  are  aimed  at  trying  to 
tii^d  out  what  people  want  to  live  In,  what 
they'll  pay  their  money  for — and  there's  a 
vast  difference — inevitably  come  to  the  con- 
cl,;.slon  that  they  want  a  house  pretty  much 
Uiie  the  one  Mom  and  Dad  had.  assuming  It 
w;s  a  decent  house.  So  I  say  to  you,  as  we 
reouild  America,  we  are  going  to  be  doing  it 
with  traditional  materials.  To  you,  of  course, 
th.it  means  wood  and  to  us.  as  home  builders. 
It  means  wood.  To  the  nation,  we  hope  It 
ni'  ans  wood. 

Let's  be  realistic  about  it.  We  In  the  in- 
dustry have  been  going  through  a  rather 
traumatic  experience  since  1966.  At  that 
tiiiie  we  were  suffering  from  what  is  known 
.is  tight  money".  Tlie  money  was  not  there. 
Because  it  wasn't  there,  a  lot  of  homes 
weren't  built  and  the  rate  of  production  of 
housing  in  this  country  in  October  of  1966 
get  down  to  848.000  units,  about  half  the 
normal  rate  which  we  had  expected.  As  a 
result,   we  had  a  terrible  housing  shortage. 

Ill  trying  to  recover  from  that  housing 
shortage,  we  produced  in  1967  some  1.3  mil- 
lion units.  Ill  1968  we  produced  1.54  million 
units.  In  1968  a  Housing  Bill  was  enacted 
that  said  the  national  objective  and  goal 
sh.i:;  be  to  build  2.6  million  units  per  year 
for  each  of  the  next  10  years.  And  that's 
what  will  be  needed  in  order  to  get  our 
people  to  the  point  where  most  of  them  are 
Ir.iag  in  decent  homes.  Because  that  goal 
is  .0  much  higher  than  we  have  been  doing, 
I, aid  we  should  produce  about  1.55  million 
units  this  yean  a  lot  of  sensible  people  say 
It  IS  impossible  to  achieve, 

tCMBER     BOTTLENECK     IN     ACHIEVING     HOUSING 
GOALS 

.\  lot  of  people  say  that  under  generally 
normal  conditions  we  could  have  been  pro- 
ducing 1.750  000  housing  units  this  year.  But 
because  of  the  scarcity  ol  lumber  and  ply- 
wood and  Its  price,  .iiid  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  and  Its  price,  plans  are 


being  scaled  down.  The  American  public 
win  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  having 
some  200,000  units  of  housing  produced  that 
should  have  been  produced.  This  throws  us 
that  much  farther  behind  in  national 
objectives. 

Now.  if  in  this  period  of  time.  1968  and 
1969,  when  we  are  producing  15  million  units 
In  round  figures  we  are  having  lumber  scar- 
cities, how  are  we  going  to  get  the  lumber 
and  plywood  to  build  another  1  million  units 
more? 

SOCIAL   NECESSITY    FOR    MORE    HOrSINC 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  home 
builder,  "You've  got  all  the  housing  pro- 
duced that  you  can  possibly  produce  so 
don't  worry  if  you  can't  [ircKjuce  enough". 
If  we  fall  to  produce  enough,  there  are  peo- 
ple out  there  who  will  not  have  a  decent 
home  because  we  didn't  produce  it.  and 
they'll  get  mighty  disturbed. 

Otto  Kerner.  a  former  Governor  of  Illinois. 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  in  1967 
to  head  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  It  became  known  as  the 
Kerner  Riot  Commission.  .Among  the  three 
principal  reasons  which  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission determined  were  the  causes  of  riots 
In  1967  was  the  inadequate  supply  of  hous- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  by  the  experts 
that  there  are  somewhere  between  6  to  7 
million  substandard  occupied  living  units 
In  this  country  today.  More  are  being  Teated 
every  day. 

People  living  in  substandard  homes  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  leeling  that  they, 
In  many  cases,  are  participating  in  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  this  country.  Social  prog- 
ress is  held  back,  und  this  country  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  sizable  segment  of  its 
population  so  dissatisfied  with  the  neigh- 
borhoods In  which  they  live  that  they  are 
willing  to  burn  them  down. 

That  is  what  has  been  happening.  They're 
so  disgusted  with  the  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves  they  are  simply  willing  to 
burn  it  down.  We've  got  to  do  something 
about  that.  This  nation  cannot  afford  the 
riots;  it  cannot  afford  the  civil  disorders  and 
all  that  spring  from  it. 

We  must  find  solutions  to  these  problems 
and  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you  and  me 
to  have  a  comfortable  level  of  business.  We 
cannot  be  fat  cats,  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
people.  We've  got  to  be  people  who  are  con- 
cerned, who  are  involved,  and  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  producing  enough 
housing  for  the  people  of  this  nation  so  that 
that  national  goal  will  be  realized — that 
every  American  family  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  housed  in  a  decent  home  In 
a  decent  environment.  We've  get  to  become 
really  seriously  concerned  about  how  we 
solve  it. 

The  home  builders  were  greatly  concerned 
last  year,  as  they  are  this  year,  with  lumber 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  price.  It 
is  a  legitimate  concern.  'Vou  cannot  expect 
them  not  to  be  disturbed  over  the  price 
situation.  Many  of  you  who  may  be  distribu- 
tors, as  well  as  the  producers,  are  getting  it 
from  both  ends.  Customers  are  complaining, 
boiling,  and  crying.  Of  course,  the  mills  are, 
too,  and  you  are  probably  in  a  position 
where  you  can  satisfy  nobody,  and  every- 
body is  wanting  to  blame  everybody  else — 
and  that's  the  name  of  the  game.  too.  No- 
body really  wants  to  say,  "Its  our  fault." 
I  can  tell  you  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
anybody  to  blame  anybody. 

COMMON    EFFORT    REQL'IRED 

Home  builders  are  not  satisfied  with  trying 
to  pin  t.h«>  donkey's  tall  on  any  part  of  the 
industry.  Home  builders,  and  I'm  sure  you. 
too.  are  interested  in  solving  the  problem 
How  do  we  make  certain  that  the  housing 
needs  of  this  nation  may  be  met  In  order 
that  the  nation  may  be  spared  the  trials 
which  accompanied  the  riots  and  disorders  m 
the  past? 

Let  me  assure  you  that  If  we  faU,  we  are 


going  to  reap  a  far  greater  harvest  of  terror 
and  destruction  than  we  have  ever  had  In  the 
post.  It's  a  challenging  proposition  it's  a 
sobering  thing  which  makes  us  get  in  and 
dig  and  commit  ourselves  through  our  As- 
.soclation  activities,  yours  and  mine,  to  start 
finding  some  solution  to  these  things  Tliat's 
our  overall  concern 

"Vou'll  recall  astronaut  Anders  v.-ho  went 
around  the  moon  with  two  companions  last 
Christmas  .season  He  .'■aid.  "Whatever  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive,  man  can  achieve." 
It  IS  purely  a  question  of  dedication 

When  President  Kennedy  wa-s  approached 
in  1960  with  the  concept  that  in  this  decade 
we  would  jnit  a  inan  on  the  nn-ion,  he  became 
convinced  that  we  could.  He  convinced  the 
Congress  that  we  could  Sub.sequent  Con- 
gresses .ipproprlated  the  funds,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  person  in  this  room  tf>day  who 
doesn't  think  that  we  will  have  u  man  on  the 
mcxm  Ijefore  the  end  of  this  decade  Yet.  how 
many  people  thought  we  really  could  in  1960 
Very  few.  The  goal  will  be  achieved  Ijecause 
there  is  dedication  t,o  achieving  that  goal. 
Simply  that! 

You  and  I  us  citizens  t'lrs.t  and  all  of  this 
country,  and  as  buslnps,smen,  ran  make  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  enough  dedication  on  the 
!>art  of  public  officials  at  ail  levels  of  govern- 
ment— City  Hall.  State  Legi.s'.atures,  and 
Federal  Legislative  circles — That  we  achieve 
our  objective.  But  we've  got  to  .-how  them 
how. 

Representatives  of  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry and  the  home  building  industry  met 
with  HUD  Secretary  Romney  on  Monday, 
February  24.  We  spent  2' ,  hours  v,'lth  the 
Secretary.  We  discussed  luily  with  him  the 
problems  of  lumber  supply  and  price,  indi- 
cated to  him  the  areas  m  which  we  tliought 
the  Administration  could  be  effective.  area.s 
m  which  we  thought  the  bureaus  could  be 
effective,  and  areas  m  which  we  thought 
legislative  .actions  were  needed,  Tl^ere  was  no 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  home 
builders  and  the  forest  products  people  on 
those  points  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  will 
be  no  '.  ariance  between  th°  opinions  of  home 
builders  and  the  opinions  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts people  on  achieving  tliose  points.  But 
we  home  builders  hapi>en  to  be  ;t  little  more 
restless  than  are  the  luniber  people  We  are 
the  ones  who  are  not  being  l-.elped.  If  you 
will,  (I  am  trying  ta  choose  the  words  care- 
fully and  I  see  soivie  smiles) — we  are  the  cnes 
who  are  not  being  lielped  by  the  current 
price  situation.  As  a  consequence  we  would 
like  to  see  something  cione  about  it,  and  we 
.are  going  to  do  our  "doggonedest"  to  see  that 
something  is  done  abotit  it 

We're  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  or  your 
Industry  v.'hat  sort  of  profits  you  ought  to 
have  or  v^-hat  the  price  of  lumber  really  ouglit 
to  be.  Some  smarter  people  than  we  are.  have 
got  to  figure  that  (.iUt  But  I  think  that  we 
have  a  vast  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Congress  and  dealing  with  the  .-Administra- 
tion to  try  to  help  interpret  to  them  the 
consequence  and  the  results  of  certain  ac- 
tions and  what  they  mean. 

We  had  a  meeting  with  President  Johnson 
in  July.  1967.  I  was  present  in  his  office,  along 
with  my  fellow  officers  of  N.^HB.  We  were 
dealing  at  that  time  vv'lth  the  Congress  on  a 
very,  very  important  matter  to  tis.  The  Pres- 
ident told  us  then,  in  effect:  "Rementber  one 
thing,  gentlemen,  the  d'uty  of  every  nicmber 
of  Congress  on  the  Hil!  is  to  serve  his  people 
So.  he  is  first  looking  at  everythliig  in  the 
light  of  ho"*'  it  is  going  to  affect  the  people 
back  liome.  The  people  back  home  are  going 
to  pass  .:udgment  on  hini."  That  w.ts  very 
sage,  iiasic  advice. 

"Therefore,  we.  meaning  the  home  builders 
and  yoti  Jointly,  will  have  to  make  certain 
that  the  Congrecs  understands  that  we  do 
have  a  legitimate  interest — that's  for  sure — 
'oecause  we  are  in  this  btisliess  to  house  those 
who  are  going  to  be  the  voters  for  those 
Congressmen. 
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NEED   TO    rNCRE.*SE   rEDER\L    TIMBEK   ifPPLY 

Now.  at  the  beginning  I  addressed  you  as 
"Fellow  Members  of  tlie  Housing  Industry" 
because  we  are  In  this  business  to  house  those 
to  present  the  case  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  AdmLnlaxratlon  for  achieving  a  number 
of  objectives.  We  are  going  to  have  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  tliat  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber which  is  harvested  from  Federal  timber- 
lands  should  be  mcrensed  sudlclently  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  timber  In  this 
country  There  appears  to  b?  currently  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  a  10  per  cent  shortage 
between  the  amount  of  timber  t>e!ng  pro- 
dviced  and  the  amount  of  timber  needed 
This  demand  will  increase  and  the  objective 
Is  to  reduce  the  shortage,  hopefully  to  nil — 
^  balance  between  supply  and  demand 

In  order  to  lncre:i*e  the  supply  of  timber, 
you  can  only  get  timber  from  two  places  You 
can  either  grow  It  or  import  It^one  of  the 
two  Our  imports  show  little  hope  of  being 
dramatically  improved  Our  growing  then  be- 
comes our  principal  way  of  increasing  our 
supply  of  timber  The  timber  which  we  use 
for  residential  con.structlon  Is  roughly  bal- 
anced about  half  between  what  comes  off 
Federal  lands  and  half  of  what  c.>mes  off  of 
so-ci^Ued  private  lands.  The  figures  are  not 
exact  t>ut"  close  enough  for  the  point  The 
acreage  involved  on  private  lands  is  consid- 
erably less  than  the  average  involved  on  the 
public  lands. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  opin- 
ion, that  the  public  lands  are  being  rather 
mismanaged  in  comparison  with  the  private 
lands.  Private  holders  of  forests  are  doing  a 
good  Job  of  professional  management  Public 
managers  of  public  lands,  by  comparison,  are 
doing  worse. 

We  have  got  to  convince  the  Congress  that 
the  supply  of  lumber  can  be  most  effectively 
Increased  m  this  country  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  managerial  sfclll  and  talent  they 
are  willing  to  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  use 
in  managing  that  business  enterprise. 

FIN.\NC1AL  INVESTMENT  REQVIREO 

Some  Forest  Service  policies  wlU  need  a 
close  examination  Frankly,  I  thlnlc  we  need  a 
method  of  funding  the  Forest  Services  busi- 
ness endea'  ors  la  order  that  they  toii.  might 
be  working  on  long-range  plans  We  need  a 
different  ccncept.  if  you  will,  really  of  what 
a  perpetual  yield  amounts  to  what  an  al- 
lowable cut  amounts  to.  and  what  all  the 
other  terms  that  are  germane  to  the  subject 
amount  to  in  order  that  we  might  reach  a 
level  of  sophistication  of  forest  manage- 
ment In  our  public  lands  that  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  management  of  our  private 
lands  It  can  be  done — it  mu.?t  be  done  be- 
cause it  Is  only  through  these  sources  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  incre.ise  effec- 
ts ely  the  supply  of  lumber  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  to  assist  in  each  and  every  way  to 
achieve  theso  objectives. 

We  see  no  way  in  which  the  .American 
peuple  will  be  hoiued  according  to  the  es- 
tablished goals  of  the  Congress,  except 
through  the  continued  and  ever-increasing 
u.se  of  wood  products  The  timber  supply  for 
these  products,  to  a  '.arge  degree,  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  government  It  is  ad- 
ministered under  policies  which  currently 
preclude  those  policies  from  giving  a  yield 
from  those  lands  commensurate  with  what 
priv.ite  management  does  As  .^  consequence, 
you  will  And  no  departure  between  our  ob- 
jectives and   voiirs  In   that   respect. 

PlBLlCLY  OW^fE0  HESO'RCES  BELONG  TO  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE 

There  are.  however,  .i  few  public  policy 
questions  to  which  the  lumoer  Industry  and 
the  forest  products  industry  must  address 
themselves  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
areas  m  which  you  are  going  to  have  to 
furnish  satisfactory  answers.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  recognize  first  of  all  that  the 
American  public  owns  those  lands    I  am  not 


ifolntj  to  talk  about  the  Sierra  Club,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  r»-creatlon  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  the  con.servatlonlsts  for 
conservation  s  sake  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  fact  that  rhe  American  public  wants  to 
make  <ure  that  It  i?eta  the  best  value  for  the 
dollar  received  and  expended  etc.  In  seeing 
that  our  trees— mine  and  yours — -that  are 
sold  to  lumber  producers  which  produce  lum- 
ber and  forest  products — are  used  wisely 
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PRICE     RISK    PT'ELS    INFT-ATION 

Let  me  emphasize  one  thing — the  gravest. 
I  repeat — the  gravest  threat  to  America  to- 
day is  not  Vietnam,  the  threat  of  riots  in  the 
cities,  or  unrest  on  the  campuses  It  is  not 
the  so-called  decaving  moral  attitude  of  peo- 
ple in  college — It  is  none  of  those:  the  grave.i^t 
threat  to  America  today  is  the  threat  of  In- 
flation -the  psychology  which  says  that  If  we 
don't  build  it  today  or  buy  It  tcjday  It'll  cost 
us  more  tomorrow,  so  we  had  better  buy  It 
today  It  Is  the  concept  that  no  matter  what 
price  I  pay  for  It  today,  it  will  be  less  than 
I'll  have  to  pay  tomorrow 

That  threat  of  inflation  becomes  the  great- 
est danger  to  you  and  me — to  all  of  the  na- 
tion. It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  those 
are  the  factors  which  are  working  to  produce 
the  most  harm  in  this  nation  today.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  you  and  I  have  got  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  whole  problem- — 
what  Is  it  that  can  create  within  the  lumber 
and  forest  products  industry  a  situation 
where  a  10  per  cent  shortage  of  supply  can 
result  m  such  a  drastic  increase  In  price? 

I'm  not  arguing  with  you  whether  the  price 
you  are  selling  at  is  right  or  wrong.  I'm  say- 
ing that  the  rapid  increase  in  price  is  m,  and 
of  Its  own  very  nature,  regardless  of  merit. 
Inflationary  It  has  vastly  fueled  the  demand 
for  commensurate  Increases  in  the  prices  of 
other  materials.  The  brick  people  want  more 
money  for  their  product,  the  cement  people 
want  more  money  for  their  product,  and  the 
asphalt  shingle  people  want  more  money  for 
their  product.  Labor  wants  more  money  for 
Its  product,  and  the  labor  negotiators  are 
quite  aware  whaf,s  happened  to  the  price  of 
forest  products.  Whenever  you  go  into  ne- 
gotiations on  renewal  of  your  labor  contracts 
don't  you  thlnK  that  those  people  aren't 
aware  of  what  has  happened  to  the  industry 
prices  and  the  Industry  profits. 

Regardless  of  your  position  that  they  are 
f.ilr  and  right,  the  inflationary  aspect  of  it  Is 
what  Is  the  most  dangerous  thing.  So  you 
and  I— we  ve  got  a  problem.  How  are  we 
going  to  use  effectively  the  national  forests 
which  belong  to  the  people  and  channel  the 
harvest  through  a  private  enterprise  distribu- 
tion system  without  allowing  that  system  to 
become  a  principal  factor  in  stimulating  in- 
flation? In  turn,  such  a  system  works  ag-.unst 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  who  own  that 
product.  It  is  an  involved  statement  but  this 
is  our  problem. 

Franklv.  neither  home  builders  nor  the 
lumber  interebts  ha'. e  been  successful  in  ad- 
dressing jurselves  to  ^n  appropriate  solution 
but  we  must  wcrk  on  It  If  my  good  friend, 
Masud  Mehran  of  Livermore  and  Diablo.  Cal- 
ifornia, will  forgive  me  for  telling  a  story 
twice,  I'd  like  to  close  with  this:  We  have  a 
tremendous  Job  ahead  of  us.  It  is  not  short 
range  only:  it  Is  not  long  range  only.  I'm 
concerned  with  how  I'm  «oing  to  get  the  lum- 
ber to  build  my  houses  this  veur.  ;is  well  as 
in  1975. 

A  retired  French  Marshal  was  walking 
through  his  garden  with  his  gardener  and 
discussing  what  they  could  be  doing  to  im- 
prove It.  The  Marshal  suggested  he'd  like  to 
see  such  and  such  a  tree  planted  over  in  a 
corner,  and  the  gardener  replied,  "Sir.  the 
tree  that  you  mentioned  will  take  fullv  100 
years  to  mature  and  do  the  Job  you  want  it 
to  do." 

The   Marshal    replied, 
plant  it  this  afternoon   " 

You  and  I  have  a  big  Job  to  do— let's  get 
started  this  afternoon. 


"In   that  case.   let's 


THE    PRFSIDFNTS    STUDY    OF 
OIL  IMPORT   PKOORAM 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  Pro.sidi"nt  yester- 
day,   Pre.sident    Nixon    announced    t' e 
establi.shnient  of  a  .so-callt-d  ta.sk  for',. 
to  review  the  Nation'.s  oil  import  polui,.; 
The  need  for  critical  review  of  thi.s  pi,,- 
sram  i.s  obvious  in  lieJit  of  the  inequni.< 
of  the  program  and  the  srowing  pubiir 
demand  for  sub.stantial  reform  No  repjon 
of  the  country  bear.s  the  hard.ship  ur^- 
high    price   of    the   oil    import    procn" 
more  than  New  En^^Iand  and  there  .i  ,'■ 
no  more  vieorou.s  propunent.s  ,,i   ref.ii  u 
than  the  repre.seniatne.s  of  iliat  reuio'; 
It  i.s  intere.stmii   to  note,  however,  tli;,t 
the   President '.s   decision   to   review   tli;>; 
pp.gram  come.s  at  a  time  when  there  is 
pendine  before  the  Federal  Go\ernn;i:  • 
a  prnpo^al  for  an  nil  ref^nei-y  at  Mach'ias. 
port,  Maine,  which  would  cue  New  Fi    - 
land,  for  the  nr.st  time,  its  fair  sliare    ,. 
impoi't.s    under   the    present    mandaiM- 
oil  import  program.  The  proposal  f.,.    , 
Maine  rettnery  i.s  vigorouslv  oppo.sed  bv 
the  oil  companies  who  are  advocates   .• 
the   oil   import    auota   sv.stcm    The    ■•' 
rect  re.sult  of  the  Presidents  announ.  i'. 
ment  of  a  study  i.s  the  indefmite  di>  ,. 
of  the  refinery  project.  For  tlie  monir'  • 
the  only  interests  .served  bv  tli,.  re",- 
are  tho.se  in  conflict  with  tlie  cnn.sunic 
interests  of  New  England. 

I  am  .seriously  conccnicd  tliat  the  ,,v 
mterests  served  in  the  lonj.;  run  bv  Prc"- 
dent  Nixrjn's  study  '.vill  be  those  "in  cu;i- 
nict  with  the  consumer  interests  of  the 
Nation.  .My  concern  stems  from  the  ••', 
ture  of  President  Nixon's  announcem.ni 
The  'appointmenf  of  this  st  ; - 
^roup  is  a  repetition  of  tlie  process  wiiii"'i 
bequeathed  the  oil  import  prom  am  to  the 
Nation  in  the  first  place.  In  19.57  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  InvestiL'aie  Crude  rji\ 
Import.s  'A-as  appointed  bv  Presidc't 
Elsenhower  This  Committee  was  com- 
po.sed  of  the  same  Cabinet -level  po^ts 
which  have  been  named  bv  P-esidcnt 
Nixon.  The  1957  group  held  no  public 
hearinps.  took  no  public  testinionv  issued 
no  public  report  mstifyinu  their  recoii- 
mendations.  Their  studv  le;  ulted  in  lie 
present  mandatorv  oil  import  progi  im 
which  has  cost  the  American  econoiiiv 
and  the  consumer  over  ,S40  billion  in  iQ 
years. 

In  lit'ht  of  this  result  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  President  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  a  letter  to  Artlnir 
Burns  on   February  5,    1969    .staled: 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  establish 
.mother  C.iblnet-level  committee  to  conduct 
a  study 

The  original  Cabinet-level  aroup  .n- 
rived  at  its  recommendations  bv  nesot:- 
atinu  with  the  industry  No  consumer 
groups  were  consulted.  No  representa- 
tives of  consumer  inteiesis  were  in- 
cluded. 

What  is  required  at  tins  time  is  a  fresh 
look  at  the  oil  import  program. 

The  Cabinet  officers  and  the  Director 
of  Emergency  Planning  named  by  Mr. 
Nixon  to  a  .so-called  task  torce  alrendy 
have  the  specific  responsibility  for  c  :i- 
stant  .suneilliance  of  this  program  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  to  recomni'nd 
action  to  the  President.  This  is  their  re- 
sponsibility under  .section  6- a)  of  Presi- 
dential     Proclamation      No.      3279,     as 
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amended.  This  responsibility  has  existed     will  reconsider  the  composition   of  his 
111  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the     study  group,  provide  for  open  hearings 


Depaitmeiu.s  of  State.  Defense.  Treasury, 
the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor  for  a 
decade,  yet  no  recommendations  for 
change  liave  been  forthcoming.  In  fact, 
the  Oil  Import  .Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  strong 
defender  of  the  present  system, 

I  do  not  question  the  capability  and 
integrity  of  our  ne.v  Cabinet  officials,  but 
they  are  bu.sy  men  and  the  oil  import 
prouram  is  a  minor  part  of  their  respon- 
sibilities and  it  is  complex.  It  is  simple 
commonsense  to  assume  that  Secretary 
Rogers.  Secretary  Laird,  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy. Secretary  Hickel,  Secretary  Stans, 
.md  Secretary  Shultz  cannot  personally 
devote  a  great  amount  of  time  to  this 
review.  It  is  simple  commonsense  to  as- 
sume that  unnamed  individuals  within 
'heir  departments  will  carry  out  this 
.-tudy,  perhaps  some  of  the  same  people 
who  have  .seen  no  need  for  action  in  a 
liecade. 

The  concerns  of  the  departments  rep- 
resented in  Mr  Nixon's  study  group  le- 
-:itimately  relate  to  the  oil  import  pro- 
Liram  and  should  be  represented  on  a 
;5.inel  charged  with  reviewing  the  pro- 
-;ram.  But  they  are  not  the  only  concerns 
and  they  certainly  have  not  been  vigor- 
ously voiced  in  the  past  as  part  of  the 
constant  sur\'eillance  these  departments 
were  supjiosed  to  Iiave  maintained. 

Tlie  pusli  for  reform  has  come  from 
Congress  and  the  public.  It  comes  be- 
latedly irom  the  oil  industry  only  be- 
I'ause  of  the  threat  they  see  posed  to  the 
pi'0'-:ram  bv  projects  such  as  Machias- 
port.  The  mdusti-y  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  huddle  behind  closed  doors 
'.vltii  Government  to  decide  the  public 
tatc 

\V!iai  :.s  I's.spntial  to  the  public  intere.st 
.it  this  lime  IS  an  etfective  and  objective 
review  of  the  oil  unport  program  under- 
i.iken.  not  by  anonymous  staff  members, 
out  by  a  publiclv  identifiable  group  which 
will  have  the  lime  to  study  this  program, 
to  take  public  testimony  and  include 
I'epresentatives  ol  consumer  interests. 
The  qiiesf.ons  being  raised  about  the  oil 
import  program  are  not  minor.  They  go 
to  the  •visdom  of  the  jjiogram's  very  ex- 
i-stence.  A  program  which  costs  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  S4  billion  a  year  should  be 
;)ublicly  debated  and  scrutinized,  not 
.>hunted  off  lor  r.n  in-house  review.  We 
.ire  at  a  point  m  the  life  of  American 
Government  where  an  educated  citizen- 
rv  IS  laying  claim  to  its  right  to  know,  its 
right  to  \jv  -.nchided  in  the  decisions 
which  touch  us  lilc  and  its  pocketbook. 
If  we  are  'billing  to  publicly  debate  the 
national  need  lor  an  unti-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system,  we  should  be  willing  to  pro- 
'.'ide  a  public  forum  for  debate  of  the 
oil  import  program  which  has  already 
liroved  more  costly  than  that  military 
..jrojjosal. 

Under  the  law.  the  President  has  com- 
iJlete  authority  for  deciding  upon  an  oil 
■  mport  control  i^rogram.  There  will  be  no 
"pport unity  for  his  decisions  to  be  con- 
-idered  and  voted  upon  by  Congress.  The 
\ery  least  the  Piesident  can  provide  is 
the  opportunity  for  all  views  about  this 
program  to  be  considered  before  he 
reaches  his  decision.  I  hope  the  President 


and  public  reports,  and  by  doing  so  take 
the  public  into  his  confidence. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY, 
MARCH  31.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  i  at  2 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  March  31,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  March  27,  1969: 

Departmlnt  of  J I  .stick 

Thomas  F.  Turley,  Jr.,  ol  Teniu'ssee.  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  lor  the  we.stPrn  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Tlionias 
L.  Robinson. 

Brian  P.  Gettings.  of  Virginia,  in  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  oa-stern  cli.strlct  of  Vuginla 
for  the  term  of  4  vearK  vice  Claude  V.  Sprat- 
ley,  Jr. 

Bill  Carnes  Murray,  of  Georgi.i,  \u  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  distrirt  of  Geor- 
stia  for  the  ;prm  if  4  yfrir.'=  '.ire  Elmer  .T. 
Hardegree 

Harold  M,  GriiKile.  if  Iowa,  to  be  US,  mar- 
shal for  the  soutlieni  di.'^trict  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  ^)f  4  year?  -.ice  Charlp.s  B  Bend- 
la  KC,  Jr 

Royal  K.  But  tars,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
.shal  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of 
4  years  vice  E'li,-  .M^.vlrTi 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   conlhmed    bv 
the  Senate  March  27,  1969: 
Export-Import  B.^n-k  (jf  the  United  .states 

Walter  C.  Sauer,  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bia.  to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

District  of  Columbi.\  REDEVEi.oprjENT  L.\Nn 
A(;f.N(  V 
John  A.  Xevius  to  he  .i  member  ol  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelcipiuent  L.ind  Ageiicv  for  a  term 
of  D  years,  etfertive  on  .tiid  after  March  4. 
1969.  pursuant  to  'he  provisions  of  section 
4iai  of  Public  Law  y.rl.  70th  Congress,  ap- 
proved .Xugust  2.  1546.  as  amended. 

Office  of  L.mirgency  Prep.^redness 
Nils    .\.    Boe.    ol    South    Dakota,    to    be   an 
.Assistant    Director    uf    the    Office    of    Emer- 
ijency  Prep.i redness. 

Ix  the  Army 

The  lollowmg-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
\  i~ions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  la)  of  section 
3066.  in  the  grade  of  iieiitenant  general: 

Maj,  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut.  019077. 

In  the  N.avy 

The  f  illowing-n.''.ine(^  Reserve  rifficcr?  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  perm'anent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral : 

LINE 

Don  C.  Bowman.  Jr.      Edwin  J 

Robert  P.  Owens  Ziinmermann.  Jr. 

William  H   Longley 


George  H 


George  P 
Heinz  H. 


MEDICAI.    roRP.S 

Helletistein 

SIPPLY    corps 

Baiighin.iu 
ly^effler 


civil,    ENOINEER    CORP.S 

Arthur  H.  Padula 

DENTAL    CORPS 

liarry  G.  Ewart 

Tiie  lollowing-aained  officers  of  the  Navv 
for  permanent  i)roniotion  to  ihe  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

LINE 

John  P   Weinel 
.Sheldon  H,  Kinney 
Herman  J    rrum  III 
William  R,  McKinney 
Julian  r   Burke.  Jr. 
Gnorge  A   Morrison 
Roderick  O   .Middleton 
Herbert  H.  .Anderson 
Damon  \V    Cooper 
Pr.iiik  B    Stone 
Harold  E   Shear 
Williiiin  D.  Houser 
Rayinond  E   Peet 
Mark  W   Woods 
Paul  L    Lacy.  Jr. 
James  L.  Holloway  III 
Dame!  K    Weltzeiifeld 
Norbert  Fraiiken- 

berger 
Albert  J    Clancv.  Jr. 


Harvey  P.  L.inlinm 
Lawrence  G   Beriiaid 
Le.-^ter  E   Hubhell 
Etucne  G    Fairfax 
Means  Johnston,  Jr 
Alexander  S.  Good- 
fellow.  Jr 
Horace  H.  Epe.-.  Jr 
Thomas  R.  Wcschler 
i\Lilcolm  W.  Cagle 
Pierre  N   Charbnnnet 

Jr. 
Geno  U    La  Rocque 
Percival  W.  Jackson 
Victor  A.  Dybdal 
George  R,  Mu.^e 
Roger  W,  Paine.  Jr 
Jaines  .\  Dare 
Harry  L.  Harty.  Jr 
James  L   Abbott .  Jr 


Francis  J,  Fitzpairick  Thomas  B   Owen 
Kmmeti  P  Bonner 

MEDICAL    CORP.S 

F.:i\  P    Ballenger 

.SUPPLY  CORPS 

Paul  F  Cosgrovp.  Jr      Roland  Rieve 
Grover  C    Hetfner  Stuart  H    Smith 

Elliott  Blnxom 

CIVIL  enginfer  corps 
Paul  E.  .Seufcr 
Spencer  R  Smitli 
James  V  Bartlett 

DENTAL    CORPS 

MvTon  G   Turner 

DEPARTMENT     OF      THE     TREASURY 

Eugene  T.  Rossides.  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Paul  W.  Eggers.  of"  Texas,  to  be  General 
Counsel  lor  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Randolph    W    nirower.   of   Georgia,   to   be 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Re\enue. 
Department    of    State 

N.ahanle!  .-Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  .Secretary  of  State 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  o:  Pennsylvania,  to  'oe 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  state. 

.-\tE.N'CY    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan,  to  be  .Ad- 
ministrator of  the  -Agency  Uir  International 
Development. 

United  Nations  Refp.esentatives 
William  B.  Bulfum.  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  deputy  rep- 
resentative of  'he  United  States  of  .America 
to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York,  to  be 
dep-.itv  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  -America  in  the  r^ecurlty  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.        \ 

In  the  Marine  Coiips 
The  nominations  beginning  Bennett  W. 
Alford.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  James  .A. 
Zahn.  to  be  chief  warrant  o.ticer  i  W-J  i . 
wlilch  nominations  were  received  bv  the 
Senate  ;uid  .ippe.ared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  f  n  March  6.  1969. 
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ROSS   LEFFLER   SCHOOL  OP 
CONSERVATION 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

iF    PfNNSTI  .  *NM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    March  27.  1969 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  last  month 
Rraduatlon  exercises  were  held  for  the 
13th  class  to  complete  study  and  train- 
ing at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation near  BrockAay  In  JefTerson 
County.  Pa. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  start  of  a 
most  dlfF.cult  but  highly  satisfying  career 
for  J.i  youn^  men  who.  as  Pennsylvania 
game  protectors,  will  become  a  part  of 
the  forces  responsible  for  keeping  the 
Com.monwealth  the  outstanding  outdoor 
recreation  area  of  the  East  Having  sur- 
vived the  rigid  10-month  course,  each  of 
the  ne^  alumni  will,  for  the  next  9 
months,  work  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  an  experienced 
ga.Tie  protector  and  a  P.eld  division  su- 
per'. ;sor  to  round  out  what  is  considered 
the  Nation's  most  thorough  and  efTective 
training  program  m  this  rugged  pro- 
fession 

The  Punxsutawney  Spirit  has  pre- 
sented an  excellent  description  of  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  and  its  requirements 
Because  this  unique  institution  contrib- 
utes so  substantially  to  Pennsylvania's 
established  conservation  program.  I  in- 
clude the  article  in  the  Record 

My  colleagues  may  want  to  make  this 
information  available  to  those  agencies 
in  their  own  States  which  are  designed  to 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

The  article  follows: 
Game  PRorEi.-r  irs  Gr.*di*ie  Soon    jEFrtRSON 
C'>v.NTY  H.\s  3T.*rz  3  Biggest  Campus 

What  school  haa  t,he  largest  campus  in 
Penn>vlvanla  ' 

The  surprising  answer  to  that  question  Is 
found  nestled  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Jefferson  County,  apprcxinvately  seven 
miles  from  Brockwuy 

The  Roes  Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 
-he  training  grounds  for  Pennsylvania's 
' .  ime  Protectors  since  1936.  haa  the  largeet 
campus  of  any  school  In  the  commonwealth, 
boasting  45,000  acres  in  Jefferson  and  Elk 
counties 

We  may  no'  have  many  buildings  but  we 
have  a  heck  of  a  big  campus,"  admitted 
I>  nald  Miller    superviscr  of  the  school 

The  thirteenth  class  to  graduate  from  the 
schota  will  receive  diplomas  this  month,  fol- 
lowing ten  months  of  gruelling  training — 
training  that  has  been  called  the  toughest 
A\  the  nation  for  conservation  personnel  and 
game  protectors 

The  memoers  of  the  class  follow  a  rigorous 
schedule  of  classroom  and  field  work,  be- 
ginning each  day  at  8  a.m.  and  going  non- 
stop until  10:15  In  the  evening 

A  typical  day  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
begins  with  physical  exercises  (Including 
running  a  mllei  at  8  10  am.  followed  by 
breakfast  at  7  Four  50-mlnute  class  periods 
are  scheduled  for  the  morning  and,  after 
lunch,  three  more  classes  are  held.  Dinner 
Is  served  at  5  30  and  stlU  another  class  is 
held  at  night  All  students  live  at  tije  school 
while  training. 
The  25  men  who  have  been  selected  from 
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more  than  250  appUi-«::-.>  r-  .'xp.xted  to 
many  areas  of  Instructl.n  ■.,  pr>-j>are  them 
as  game  protectors  in  the  commonwealth 
Included  in  the  course  of  study  are:  law 
enforcement,  Uuid  management,  game  man- 
agement, predator  control,  public  relations, 
public  administration,  firearms  instruction, 
first  aid.  w.iter  safety  and  numerous  others. 
Two  resident  lnstruct<irs— Mr  Miller  and 
Charles  Laird — handle  mtich  of  the  teach- 
ing at  the  school  b<jt  specialists  are  brought 
in   to  enrich  the  training  program 

Members  of  the  Game  Commls.slon  re- 
search division  lecture  the  candidates  about 
new  developments  in  the  fields  of  biology, 
forestry  and  other  .ireas  whUe  state  police, 
fish  commission  personnel.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  agents  .md  others  add  spe- 
cialized Instruction  to  the  game  school  pro- 
gram 

Cias.sroom  instruction  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  education  received  by  the  members  of 
the  class  Field  work,  given  under  actual 
outdixir  conditions,  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant segment  of  instruction  for  the  can- 
didates. 

"We  may  have  a  member  of  the  class  who 
has  done  well  In  the  classroom  and  scored 
high  on  all  exams."  said  Mr.  Miller  But  it 
Is  in  the  field  work  that  his  true  potential 
as  a  successful  game  protector  comes  out." 
Each  cla^s  member  spends  almost  three 
months  in  training  throughout  the  state 
learning  how  to  conduct  hlmst-lf  in  the 
field  Each  game  school  member  spends  two 
or  three  weeks  with  each  of  four  different 
game  protectors  to  learn  the  difficulties  of 
the  Job  and  the  approach  taken  by  different 
men  in   the  performances  of   their  duties 

Such  field  training  is  extremely  valuable 
because  every  graduate  of  the  game  school 
is  assured  a  Job — and  a  big  one  Following 
graduation  each  new  game  protector  is 
given  his  own  territory,  often  as  large  as 
350  square  mllea.  to  enforce  the  laws,  in- 
form the  public  of  Game  CommLsslon  activi- 
ties and  perf(jrm  the  one  hundred  and  ^me 
tasks  expected  of  game  protectors — from 
conducting  gun  sarciy  clinics  to  capturing 
squirrels  in  attUi 

Mr  Miller,  who  was  a  member  of  the  sec- 
ond clafis  to  graduate  from  the  game  school, 
'.htnka  the  extensive  training  program  is 
highly  effective 

"This  training  is  twice  aa  long  as  most 
states  and  Is  much  m<ve  thorough  .Anyone 
who  graduates  from  the  school  has  to  be 
dedicated.  That's  one  reason  the  Game  Com- 
mission retains  85  percent  of  all  officers  who 
graduate  until  they  retire  " 

Before  the  Inception  of  the  game  scho<:il. 
a  game  protector  was  selected  by  a  com- 
petitive exam  conducted  tor  applicants  from 
the  county  where  the  vacancy  existed,  then 
given  a  badge  and  game  law  btxjk  and  ex- 
pected to  enforce  the  law  and  carry  out 
public  relations 

.^though  excellent,  hard-working  game 
protectors  developed  through  this  system, 
It  took  many  years  for  the  average  officer 
to  become  familiar  with  the  laws  and  know 
his  many  duties 

The  Ross  Leffler  School  has  solved  that 
problem.  By  miitrlinUatIng  a  new  class  every 
two  or  three  years  aa  the  need  arises,  the 
Game  Commission  Is  assured  .idequate  re- 
placements for  retiring  game  protectors. 

When  replacements  .ire  needed,  the  Game 
Commission  announces  the  formation  of  ,a 
new  class  and  usually  receives  approximate- 
ly 250  applications  lor  each  class. 

All  appUcunts  must  meet  certain  physical 
reqiurements.  They  must  be  between  23  and 
35  years  of  age,  not  less  than  5'8'  or  140 
pounds  In  weight  and  must  be  able  to  pass 
a  20,30  vision  and  color  test  without  cor- 
rects e  lenses  and  a  normal  hearing  test  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  hearing  device. 


In  addition  the  appUc.mt.s  must  be  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania  and  high  school 
graduates. 

All  applicants  meeting  physical  and  resi- 
dential requirements  .ire  required  to  tak»- 
Civll  Servl(  e  tests  .md  the  50  students  scor- 
ing highest  are  given  oral  examinations  and 
Interviews  to  select  the  final  class. 

Graduates  of  the  schCKil  will  look  .'orwar,' 
to  one  of  'he  toughest  Jobs  in  the  commci;. 
wealth  Game  protectors  do  not  work  a  lixei; 
schedule  and  often  work  70-or-8u-hour 
weeks.  Tlie  training  at  the  Ross  Leffler  Schoo: 
Is  tailored  to  get  them  used  to  such  a  sched- 
ule and  weeds  out  .my  students  who  are  no- 
prepared  f(T  >uch  a  life 

Dedication  to  duty  and  love  of  the  Job  is   . 
tradition  in  the  Game  Commission  with  three 
members  of  the  present  class  having  relatUe 
In    the   Coniml.ssion   program,   including  on. 
who  Is  the  'hlrd  brother  to  attend  the  school 
The   members   of  the    1.3th   cLvs   who  w: 
graduate    this   month    include:    D.    A     Bern- 
hardv.     Sfhuylklll     County:     W     A.     Bower 
Dauphin  County:  L  L  Everett.  Carbon  Coun- 
ty;   J     P     Pilkosky.    Chester    Count\:    E     W 
Gftllew.  Bradford  County;   G    E    Gibson,  Elh 
County;    L     L     Har'-hbargcr     .Mifflin   Count\ 
D.    W.    Jenkins,    .Alleghenv    C 'unty;     J.    M 
Kazakavage.  Schuylkill  Countv;  C    L    Keller 
Lebanon  County:  F   D   King.  Centre  Counf. 
J   A.  Lukas,  Lawrence  Countv:  D   A   .McDow- 
ell.   Cambria    County;    R     W    Oliver,    Butler 
County;  A  N  Redder,  Westmoreland  County 
P    G    Plerhoskl,  Philadelphia  Countv:   J.  E 
Rankin    Allegheny  Countv;  B    K    Rav.  West- 
moreland Countv;  J  F  Serfass  Carbon  Coun- 
ty;   J     P     Shook.    Lycoming    Countv;    G     B 
Thomas,    Venango    County;    J.    K.    Weaver. 
Clinton     County;     H     D    'wetzel      Bradford 
County;   L.  C    Yahner.  Cambria  Countv.  ano 
O   J    Zeidler,  Philadelphia  Countv 

Anvone  who  would  like  to  visit  the  game 
school  is  welcome— if  he  can  hnd  the  school 
in  the  middle  of  the  45.000-icrc  game  land 
campus. 


.\   DREAM 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 


OF    TTN.NESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.     FULTON     of     TeniK  .s.see.     Mi 
Speaker,    several    days    aco    the    Unltcc 
Ceifbral    Palsy    conducted    its    annual 
telethon  in  Nashville,  Tenn 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the 
pa.st  10  years  to  .serve  as  president  of  the 
middle  Tennessee  afflliate  and  president 
ot  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Tennessee 
The  chairman  for  this  year's  event  wa- 
my  wife  who  has  also  been  most  active  in 
our  community  effort  to  provide  care, 
services,  and  education  to  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  afflicted  with  cere 
bral  palsy. 

Each  year  the  tolethcn  ■.  i'.'v.ei.'-  m  mid- 
dle Tennessee,  northern  .■\labama.  and 
southern  Kentucky  have  responded  with 
great  Kenero-sity— mfts  this  year  exceedea 
5210,000.  Some  ol  our  most  acti\e  par- 
ticipants are  the  parents  of  cerebral  jialsy 
children  and  during  the  telethon  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  recite  a  poem  written 
by  one  of  these  dedicated  iiarents.  Mr, 
Lawrence  Halliburton,  the  father  of  one 
of  the  swwte.<-t  young  ladies  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  meet,  Terri  Lynn. 

Mr,   Speaker,   I   now   insert   into   the 
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Congressional   Record   this   poem   and 

direct  tlie  attention  of  every  Member 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  this. 

Certainly    those    that    have    witnessed 

friends  and  loved  ones  who  have,  with 

courage,    fought    almost    overwhelming 

handicaps  will  appreciate  this  message: 

A  Dream 

( By  Mr  Lawrence  Halliburton,  Terrl 

Lynn's  father) 

\  dream  I'll  remember  forever. 

That  opened  thoughts  this  mind  can't  sever. 

I  saw  the  hands  of  God  displayed, 
I  saw  my  child  get  down  and  play. 
.•\  mir.'icle  that  can't  be  explained, 
I  saw  one  walk  who  was  born  lame, 

I  saw  her  r\in  a  child  across  the  floor, 

.\  view  I  may  never  see  any  more 

I  saw  her  play  as  others  do, 

I  .saw  her  bend  over  to  tie  her  shoe. 

-;he  looks  so  happy  and  clever 

:  wish  that  dream  could  have  lasted  forever. 

.he  dream  was  short  but  gave  me  a  view. 
i)f  my  little  girl  whom  I  never  knew. 

.\  word  of  thanks  to  whom  guides  the  mind 
Of  this  little  girl  who  is  mine. 


vMARILLO  GLOBE-TIMES  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EVELYN  POW- 
ERS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

.%•  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 

he  medical  profession  in  America  is 
looked  upon  as  a  difficult  profession  for 
vhich  to  qualify  and  a  difficult  profes- 
sion in  which  to  practice  with  its  many 
years  of  educational  requirements,  its 
hish  code  of  ethics,  and  the  great  good 
.i-adcment  required  with  human  life 
hanging  on  instantaneous  decisions.  For 

ume  reason  few  American  women  have 
■  ntered  the  profession  of  medicine,  while 
.some  European  countries  have  more 
vomen  doctors  than  men, 

Tliat  American  women  are  capable  of 
.  •.•me  outstanding  doctors,  physicians, 
.  lid  surceons  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
Or.  Evelyn  Powers  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  who 
decided  at  the  age  of  3  that  she  would 
I'vcome  a  doctor  and  she  made  good  by 

raduating  from  the  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  in  1925,  the  only  woman  in 
;.■  r  class.  While  she  has  been  a  very  ac- 
tive practitioner  of  medicine  in  Amarillo, 
Tex  .  Dr.  Powers  has  not  forgotten  her 
'  ^ligations  as  a  citizen  and  she  mixed 
•  :th  this  practice  a  dedicated  work  for 
i-  tter  government  in  our  time  to  all  levels 

:  oveinment:  local.  State,  and  national. 
The  .■\marillo  Globe-Times,  of  March 
1969,  paid  tribute  to  her  learning,  her 
-oiiity,  her  dedication,  her  success,  and, 
:ibove  all.  her  service  to  people,  in  an 
r^rticle  entitled  'World  of  Medicine  Wide 
')pen:  Longtime  Woman  Doctor  Prac- 
"ices  What  She  Preaches."  I  ask  consent 
'hat  the  tribute,  ably  written  by  Anna 

■atherine  Day,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Amarillo     (Tex  1     Globe-Times, 

Mar.  20.  19691 
World  oj"  Medicine   Wide   Open:    Longtime 

Woman  Doctor  Here  Preaches  What  She 

Practiced 

(By  Anna  Catherine  Day) 
America  Is  wasting  its  woman  power 
"There  Is  no  reason  why  we  can't  have  as 
many  women  doctors  as  men  doctors,"  said 
Dr.  Evelyn  Powers  of  3208  S.  Hayden 

Dr.  Powers  Is  one  of  six  women  among  the 
150  physicians  In  the  Potter-Randall  County 
Medical  Society. 

The  women's  association  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  says  only  65  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  physicians  are  women. 

In  comparison,  75  per  cent  of  the  physi- 
cians in  Russia  are  women. 

At  the  age  of  3,  Dr.  Powers  decided  she 
would  become  a  doctor. 

"My  hand  was  badly  cut.  Of  course.  I 
kicked  and  screamed  like  any  other  child 
each  time  it  was  dressed,  but  It  fascinated 
me  that  It  would  get  well." 

She  graduated  from  the  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  In  1925,  the  only  woman  in  her 
class. 

During  her  43  years  of  medical  practice. 
Dr.  Powers  encountered  only  one  doctor  who 
resented    her    because    she    was    woman. 

"He  said  he  would  quit  the  case  if  I  were 
called  In  for  consultation,"  she  said. 

The  family  did  not  insist,  but  the  patient 
and  many  of  her  relatives  later  switched  to 
Dr,  Powers  for  treatment 

Dr.  Powers  retired  from  medical  practice 
five  years  ago  after  40  years  ;n  Amarillo  and 
almost  three  years  in  Chlllico'he 

"I  was  the  senior  partner  ;n  our  firm,"  she 
said.  "I  received  my  diploma  one  minute 
before  my  husband." 

Dr.  Powers,  the  former  Miss  Evelyn  Gass, 
and  her  husband,  George  Powers,  married 
during  their  freshman  yei  r  in  medical  school. 
They  graduated  in  the  same  class,  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  In  the  same  firm  for  more 
than  four  decades.  She  specialized  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology.  He  was  a  general 
practitioner. 

Dr.  Powers  was  born  in  Tulia,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  L,  and  Beulah  Yeary  Gass.  Her 
grandfather,  D.  L.  Gass,  was  the  first  mer- 
chant in  Hereford  just  before  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

"I  wasn't  very  old  when  I  decided  I  wasn't 
going  to  stay  around  the  house  and  wash 
dishes.  I  couldn't  see  anything  so  glamorous 
about  that,"  Dr.  Powers  said. 

She  never  had  any  qualms  about  entering 
the  field  of  medicine  "because  the  doctor 
Image  was  male." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  my  child  life 
the  doctor  Image  was  female — my  mother  was 
our  physician  except  on  rare  occasions."  she 
said. 

Dr.  Powers'  mother  was  interested  In  medi- 
cine, and  her  older  brother,  a  physician,  en- 
couraged that  interest. 

Dr.  Powers,  the  middle  child  in  a  family  of 
three  children,  was  usually  the  accident  vic- 
tim who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  doctor 
across  the  street  more  often  than  her  brother 
and  sister. 

"I  was  more  active  and  was  always  experi- 
menting with  new  things,"  Dr.  Powers  said. 
She  remembers  that  her  mother  often 
treated  the  children's  illnesses  herself  rather 
than  call  the  family  physician  who  always 
gave  calomel,  the  most  popular  drug  of  that 
day. 

When  Dr.  Powers  entered  medical  school, 
the  dean  called  her  Into  his  office. 

"He  told  me  that  they  wanted  women  in 
the  school  and  that  if  anything  offended  me 
I  should  come  and  tell  him,"  Dr.  Powers 
said. 
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She  liad  only  one  occasion  to  visit  the 
dean  m  regard  to  those  instructions. 

"The  offender  was  a  lawyer  who  taught  us 
medical  jurisprudence.  He  had  told  a  very 
vulgar  Joke  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
medicine.  Tlie  lawyer  was  not  a  member  of 
the  faculty  the  next  year."  Dr.  Powers  said. 

During  her  freshman  year  one  of  her  male 
classmates  said  to  Dr.  Powers: 

"You  girls  are  such  fools.  You  could  stay 
home  and  play  the  piano  and  no  one  would 
think  anything  about  It." 

He  dropped  out  the  first  year.  Dr.  Powers 
said. 

"And  I've  always  hoped  he  played  the 
piano." 

Dr.  Powers  feels  that  women  are  often  ad- 
vised, for  one  reason  or  another,  not  to  ent«r 
the  medical  field. 

"It  Is  a  downright  sin  that  certain  occu- 
pations have  become  set  aside  for  men  and 
others  for  women,"  she  said. 

"Once  a  high  school  plrl  told  me  that  she 
wanted  to  study  medicine  but  her  teacher 
adviser  told  her  no  one  had  confidence  in  a 
woman  doctor.  I  told  the  girl  if  any  more 
women  had  confidence  In  ine  they  would  kill 
me."  she  said. 

Dr.  Powers  lias  delivered  two  boys  and  a 
girl  who  are  now  doctors, 

'Years  ago."  she  said,  "I  delivered  a  girl 
and  a  boy  to  an  Amarillo  couple.  The  plrl 
was  older.  She  graduated  Irom  Oklahoma 
University  and  told  me  that  she  was  p'Jng  to 
beciiine  a  medical  technlcan  ' 

"Why  ."^cll  yourself  short?"  Dr.  Priwers  in- 
quired and  advised  the  girl  to  study  medi- 
cine. 

She  is  Dr  -■Audrey  Fern  Posey  Mclntyre  of 
Hotision.  who  graduated  :rom  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  1960.  Her  brother.  Dr.  Randall 
Pospy.  a  graduate  I'f  Texas  University  Medi- 
cal School,  is  now  m  public  health  work  in 
Philadelphia.  They  are  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E,  Posey,  now  of  Houston. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  is  an  anesthesiologist  in 
Houston. 

Dr.  Hugh  Bob  Currie  of  Amarillo  was  also 
graduated  from  Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Currie 
of  2204  S  Lipscomb. 

Dr.  Powers  had  been  in  every  kind  i  :'  home 
in  .Amarillo  on  house  calls. 

She  h:is  delivered  ir.any  babies  at  home, 
•ind  has  trri\eled  In  below-zero  weather  to 
treat  the  ill. 

Back  in  1926  in  Chlllicothe.  .,he  and  her 
liusband  did  a  tr.icheotomy  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp  with  a  trunk  as  the  operating 
table. 

The   patient,   a   5-year-o.d  boy,  recovered. 

Dr.  George  Powers  delivered  a  baby  in  a 
covered  wagon  cinrlne  ihelr  early  days  of 
jiractlce.  The  Drs  Powers  cpened  their  prac- 
tice here  in  the  Flsk  Building  in  November, 
1928,  after  almost  three  years  in  Chlllicothe. 

".She  built  her  practice  a  little  taster  than 
I  did,"  said  her  liUsband. 

Dr.  Evelyn's  memories  of  her  medical  prac- 
tice are  many,  but  some  stand  out  above  the 
iithers. 

One  expectant  mother  \isited  Dr  Powers 
to  retain  her  services. 

".And  Dr.  Powers.  I  want  twins,'  the  ex- 
pectant mother  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  you've  come  to  the  wrong  doc- 
tor. I  don't  have  many  twins.  My  patients  are 
too  stingy  to  have  twins."  the  doctor  replied. 

"Why,  do  you  charge  more  for  twins''" 
the  patient  inquired 

Dr.  Powers  interned  ;;t  Baylor  Hospital  In 
Dallas,  and  is  a  Founding  Fellow  of  the 
American  Collece  (  f  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists. She  is  also  a  fifth  generation  Texan. 

The  five  other  women  physicians  in  the 
Potter-Randall  County  Medical  Society  are 
Dr.  I.eta  Bosweli  of  Canyon.  Dr  Ernestine 
Smith.  Dr.  Betty  Cooper,  Dr.  Frances  Davis 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Davis.  .11   of  Amarillo. 
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HON,  AUGUSTUS  F   HAWKINS 

OF    CAI.lrOR.VI.4 

IN-   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1969 
M-  ffW.KIN^  M  Speaker,  It  Is 
""''""'"  "  '-  -  •■  -i^empt  of  the  .stu- 
dents at  Federal  City  Collese  to  com- 
municate their  views  to  the  commuruty 
should  have  been  distorted  m  the  news- 
r>apers  Hf-adlinps  such  a.s  Student  Lead- 
i-.'s  Defend  Biack  Studies"  are  attention- 
r.iobini;.  but  fail  to  express  the  real 
"I'icational  soals  and  aspirations  of  the 
students. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  more  complete 
delineation  of  student  desires,  and  to 
clarify  a  number  of  questions  that  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  recent  publicity 
concernmi?  Federal  City  College,  I  ur-e 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation of  the  ColIei!e; 

Statement  Prom  the  Sttdent  Govekn- 
M£.\r  .-VairKiArioN  or  Pojeral  City  Col- 
LEue 

One  of  the  principal  responsibilities  of  the 
Student  Government  is  to  take  those  acuons 
that  will  result  In  benefit*  for  the  students 
and  that  will  enable  the  College  and  com- 
munity to  act  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  dapiratlon  of  the  students 

This  statement  is  Issued  to  announce  a 
student  position  on  the  state  of  the  College 
and  to  respond  to  the  number  of  quesUons 
that  haie  been  directed  to  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment 

There  are  three  basic  statements  that  the 
Student  Government  Associauon  wishes  to 
malce  iii  the  students  attend  Federal  City 
College  to  obtain  a.  high  quality  education, 
this  Is  our  bistc  and  primary  purpose.  i2l 
the  students  .iccept  the  need  for  seve?al  dif- 
ferent types  cf  educational  programs  to  co- 
exist as  part  of  the  urban  higher  educational 
experiment,  with  the  qualiHc.itlon  that  all 
such  pro^'mms  must  be  acadenucally  sound 
in  content,  philosophy  and  instructional 
method,  and  i3)  the  students  remain  ded- 
icated to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  College  and  consider  as  Irresponsible  any 
discussion  of  the  need  to  terminate  or  re- 
strict the  growth  of  the  College. 

The  students  have  Indicated  and  demon- 
strated their  responsible  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College  While  students  on  other 
campuses  have  been  engaged  in  various  types 
of  action  projects,  some  helpful  and  some 
destructive,  the  students  at  FCC  have  main- 
tained a  focus  on  those  actions  which  con- 
'r;bute   to   the  success  and  development  of 

tec 

We  recognize  a  need  for  this  educaUonal 
opportunity  and  for  the  employment  and  life 
opportunities  that  success  In  college  affords- 
however,  we  insist  that  t.^e  education  giveri 
at  FCC  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents, their  families,  their  communities  .nnd 
the  total  District  population  ,An  educational 
program  that  meets  these  requirements 
urban  higher  education,  dues  not  e.xlst  It 
must  be  developed  The  students  at  FCC  are 
part  of  this  developmental  project  and  seek 
to  pirticipate  in  responsible  and  effective 
ways 

There  are  several  alleged  issues  that  de- 
serve comment  Do  the  students  believe  In 
the  College  and  feel  that  they  are  receiving 
a  meaningful  education""  This  question  as- 
sumes that  education  anywhere  in  the  nation 
has  met  some  standard  that  precludes  fur- 
ther investigation  At  FCC  the  students 
admit  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  finding 
answers  and  view  participation  In  this  proc- 
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ess   IS  ,»  meaningful  and  rewarding  form  of 
education. 

How  are  the  students  affected  by  the  dis- 
agreements among  and  between  administra- 
tion and  faculty?  In  a  developing  program 
consensus  not  disagreement  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  disagreement  as  stated  in  the  precs  (the 
outsiders),  is  vastly  different  from  the  dis- 
agreements as  experienced  within  the  Col- 
lege There  are  different  proi^rams  being 
advocated  by  different  faculty  members; 
different  programs  are  being  supported  and 
enrolled  In  by  various  students;  some  of  these 
differences  .ire  reliited  to  sharply  different 
premises  about  wh.it  is  a  relevant  educauon. 
The  debate  can  be  solved  by  permitting 
various  programs,  as  long  as  thev  are 
icademiCfUly  sound  and  within  the  province 
of  a  public  institution,  to  demonstrate  their 
effectiveness  What  one  student  needs  to 
learn  is  always  different  from  what  another 
student  may  need  In  order  to  meet  individ- 
ual needs  different  types  of  programs  and 
learning  experiences  are  desirable 

Do  the  students  support  a  Black  Studies 
Program^  The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends upon  which  of  the  Black  Studies  Pro- 
grams Is  being  discussed  Phe  one  that  is 
available  within  the  College  already  has  the 
support  of  a  large  number  of  students;  the 
one  that  is  reflected  in  the  news  accounts 
has  litUe  or  no  support,  except  from  those 
who  wish  to  use  this  in.iccurate  view  as  a 
means  of  causing  additional  confusion  and 
to  achieve  some  objective  other  than  support 
of  the  Institutions  A  Black  Studies  Program 
that  meets  the  needs  of  students,  that  is  aca- 
demically sound,  and  that  does  not  violate 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Righu  Act  Is  an  Un- 
portant  and  necessary  part  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  type  of  Black  Studies  Program 
exists  and  has  support  at  the  College  It  de- 
serves the  total  support  of  the  Washington 
Community 

Do  the  students  want  a  change  In  orga- 
nizational and  administrative  pr-nedures? 
Yes.  and  when  those  changes  are  instituted 
there  will  be  additional  changes  desired  and 
required.  The  question  Is  not  whether  or  not 
change  is  needed  but  the  reaction  to  this 
need  and  the  means  by  which  changes  can 
be  obtained  quickly  and  effective  Students 
at  FCC  participate  in  bringing  about  these 
changes  Sometimes  we  cooperate  and  some- 
times we  take  .ictions  that  Intensify  the  de- 
bate: at  all  times  we  have  the  best  interest 
of  the  College  and  the  students  as  our  prin- 
cipal objective. 

Most  of  the  students  at  FCC  work  full  or 
part  Ume  Jobs  and  attend  College  because 
they  know  the  ImporUince  of  .i  good  educa- 
tion This  objective  Is  number  one  on  their 
list  of  priorities  The  opportunities  provided 
by  FCC  are  Important  to  the  thousands  of 
other  Di.strlct  residents  who  need  the  oppor- 
tunities made  available  by  FCC. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  are  many  differences  and 
that  participation  in  the  development  of  an 
in.stitution  is  not  an  easy  task,  pledges  Its 
support  to  the  following 

1  The  continued  growth  ind  development 
of  Federal  City  College  as  an  Institution 
that  Is  academically  and  philosophically  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  an  urban  community. 
2.  The  use  of  student  resources  In  respon- 
sible. If  not  always  cooperative,  ways  to 
achieve  improved  opportunities  for  student 
learning  and  achievement 

3  The  continued  participation  on  com- 
mittees, commissions,  and  council  of  the 
College  to  Insure  that  students  are  effective 
parUclpants  on  the  decision-making  process. 

4  The  use  of  this  educational  opportunity 
to  better  prepare  themselve,s  for  positions  of 
leadership  with  government,  both  District 
and  Federal 

5  The  use  of  this  educational  opportunlt\ 
to  better  prepare  themselves  for  effective  per- 
formance .vs  both  employers  and  employee- 
within  the  private  .sector. 
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6.  The  use  of  this  educational  opp^irtunltv 
to  enable  the  students,  now  and  in  the  :i;- 
ture.  to  serve  as  a  community  resource. 

7  The  unity  of  students  In  support  of  the 
College  and  against  those  who-se  Interests 
and  activities  are  not  m  the  best  interest 
of  FCC  This  includes  persons  within  and 
ouwide  the  College  community. 

8.  The  use  of  student  resources  to  enable 
other  residents  of  the  District,  especially 
poverty  families,  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  our  knowledge  and  the  College's  caD;\- 
blllties 

The  Student  Government  Association 
views  the  present  state  of  affairs  at  the  Col- 
lege as  one  of  challenge  finding  new  an- 
swers to  old  problems,  tituling  ways  to  deal 
with  educational  and  social  problems,  and 
finding  ways  to  use  individual  resources  to 
solve  community  problems 

The  College  has  difficulties  and  disagree- 
ments ajid  differences— this  should  be — it 
Is  part  of  the  challenge.  Our  problems  an- 
not  a  cau.<;e  for  despair  and  our  comniir- 
inent  is  to  .solve  them  on  the  one  hand  whll>- 
educating  tho.se  who  question  the  mtegrlt' 
of  the  College  on  the  other 

PCC  Is  our  opportunity,  our  vehicle,  our 
resource  We  hold  it  in  the  public  trust  lor 
ourselves  and  our  brothers  and  will  pass  on 
to  our  fellow  .students  an  Institution  of  hlith 
standing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  staff.  District  Governmen- 
DC  residents,  and  Congress,  v.e  intend  • 
Insure  that  a  one  hundred  year  late  oppor- 
tunity does  in  fact  have  an  immediate  nav- 
off,  *^ 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

It      WAbHINCiTON 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday    March   27.  1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  I  f ct  1 
certain  that  the  dlstinRuishcd  Senato: 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr  Brooke  ■.  ir.v 
cochairman  for  the  sevrnth  annual  Sen- 
ate youth  program,  will  join  me  in  a 
.salute  to  the  hiKh  .school  student  le;ide!.- 
who  were  recently  our  u^uests  There  were 
102  representinc  all  f)t  tiic  Stati  >  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

These  youn«  delegates  who  vi.-ited  in 
in  early  February  exemplified  the  high- 
est qualities  of  American  youth  today. 

While  here,  they  visited  with  their 
Senators,  questioning  us  on  the  key  i.":- 
sues  of  the  day  Their  questions  were 
bright — and  direct. 

Such  weic  the  dele.cates  to  the  19fi9 
Senate  youth  program  broui-ht  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Hearst  Foundation.  They 
were  winners  not  only  of  the  week-loiii; 
trip  but  also  of  SI, 000  schohiL-hips  We. 
of  the  Senate  Advisory  Committee,  were 
able  to  derive  i-'reat  satisfaction  from  be- 
ing able  to  a.ssist  them  durint;  their  stay. 
During  their  stay  in  Washinuton,  the 
students  were  greeted  by  a  number  of 
dignitaries  of  Government  agencies  and 
dep.i: 'ments,  highlighted  by  a  visit  with 
t'y.r  I'l-idcnt  of  the  United  States.  He 
met  them  at  the  White  House  and  made 
a  point  of  shaking  «  very  hand  Also  wel- 
(■  ini;!!.  -he  \isitors  were  \'ice  Pre.sident 
Svivn  A-,N-K\v,  Secretary  of  State  William 
H'  -eis.  Speaker  of  the  House  .Iohn'  Mc- 
('■■PM.^iK.  Supreme  Court  .Ju'-tire  Bvioti 
White  Aiti-.v  Chief  of  .Staff  William 
We.-tmurelar.d,  and  FBI  Diiertor  ,J  Kdgar 
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}Ioover,    as    well    as    numerous    distin- 

.u.siied  men  and  women  in  Government. 

Members  of  the  Hearst  family  person- 
ally .super-vised  the  stay  in  Washinston. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst  have  never 
;;;i,ssed  iieintz  on  hand  for  the  program 
v;::ct'  its  start  in  1961.  Mr.  Randolph  A. 
Hearst  similarly  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  overall  effort  which  is  under  the 
dir(Ttion  ot  Iia  P  Walsh  whose  original 
idi  a  It  -.vas  to  make  .such  an  opportunity 
available  to  qualified  contenders.  Others 
responsible  lor  the  overall  .success  of  the 
indoctrination  were  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E. 
Keener,  of  OSA-P.A,  who  supervised  the 
military  escort  officers,  planned  the  De- 
fense Department  briefing  and  arranged 
for  ;)articipation  ol  musical  groups  from 
the  various  services  which  played  at 
official  functions:  Mr.  Stephen  King, 
biiefums  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  arranged  a  top-level  briefing 
by  hii.;h  Department  officials,  followod 
by  ,1  buffer  luncheon  m  the  Ben  Franklm 
Ro  >m  of  the  State  Department,  and 
ir.any  more  representatives  of  govern- 
mental .iL^encies  and  departments  who 
lent  their  talents  to  the  success  of  the 
program    We  thank  them  all. 

On  behali  of  the  Senate,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Hearst  F'oundation  for  their 
tenerous  contribution  to  education  and 
encouragement  to  learning.  We  deeply 
apiireciate  the  cooperation  of  our  col- 
lea- ues  m  the  Senate  and  their  staffs 
Willi  made  the  delegates  welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  lists 
of  students  who  participated,  and  their 
escort  officeis.  be  i)nnted  m  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

Tliere  beinu  no  obiection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

U.:-,  Sen.ate  Ycit'TH  Procr.^m.  lt*69 — Willum 
Randolph  Hi.\Rsr  P^oi-.n-d.mio.n 

'iL.\H.\M,\ 

Judy  Joy  Hester.  liusseliMllc. 
iSiephen  Ttirner   Harciin    Helena, 

-\I..\SKA 

Phillip  Robert  Wvman.  Siika 

Gerritt   James   VanKv.:iini€r.    Spenard. 

ARIZO.X  K 

Nicholas  John  .Sakis.  Phoenix 
Barry  Becker,  Phoenix. 

ARK.\NS.\S 

Robert  Mitman  Mascn.  J.'.,  Little  Rock. 
Russell  B.  Chltwoocl    L.ike   Village 

r.\LIFCRNI\ 

Michael  P  Wc'CKlard.  Ccst.t  Mesa. 
Esther  L.  Valadez.  Baldwin  Park, 

COLORADO 

P.imela  Fitting,  Denver 
i.imes  T.  Burghardt.  Littleton. 

CON.NECTICrX 

.':hn  S.  Carusone.  Gl.ifctcnbury. 
^•.ephen  L.  Nightingale,  Darien, 

IIEL.AW.ARE 

.Alicelo  J,  .^cccna.  Diver 

Brenda  Lynn  Higdon   Townsend. 

IISTRICT    I  IF   lOLl'MBU 

Patrlc.t   M.inan    E.iiiet.   Washinpton. 
'ViUiain  M    McNeil,  Wa.shington. 


Bernard  ClieeFeman    Tampa. 
Jose  Perez,  Miami 

(.FORGI.\ 

Kenneth   Lowell  Shigley,  DoiiglasviUe, 
Melanle  Thompson,  Atlanta, 
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HAVV.MI 

Bruce  Seaman,  Alea 
Yvonne  Yarber.  Waianae. 

IDAHO 

John  -Sage,  Naples 
Claudia  Williams,  .Muivale, 

ILLINOIS 

Shelby  Jean  Ho<Tver,  Hettlrk, 
Stanley  Palder,  Chicago, 

INDIANA 

Patricia    Jane    Purser     Jettersonville. 
Dean  H,  Robb,  Hnbart, 

IOWA 

Steven  Dale  .Xciams,  Bettenaorf, 
Daniel  Bcjokin,  Ottumwa. 

KANSAS 

Gwen  E   .^ciam.s,  Osage  City, 
Jere  LeRoy  Totlen,  Je-A-plI 

KF.vmKY 

Ben.jainin  Jones.  Campbells-,  iiie. 
Chris  Horvay,  Louisville, 

LOtlSIANA 

Peter  K   .-MLnn.  Jeanerttie, 
Robert  D,!igle.  Paincourtvllle. 

MAINE 

Lisbeth  E  Shurman,  De.xter. 
Estelle  R   Beanchesne.  Biddefrird. 

MARYLA.ND 

David  Hankin,  Baltimore 
Donna  Hogans,  Rock  Hall. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C.   Robert   DelTorchio,  Magnolia. 
Maureen  Curley,  Hudson. 

MICHIGAN 

.•\ntonio  Garcia.  Farmmeton 

L.inl   June   Chichester,   G.-and   Rapids. 

MINNESOTA 

Eugene  Richie,  Winona 
William    Marsh,    Minneapolis, 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greeory  Lee  Berrv,  Jackson 
David  Palmer  Jaqvia.  Meridian. 

Missofra 
Michael  Sundermeyer.  Raytown 
Burlelsh  Leonard.  St   Louis. 

:>i(jntana 
Allan  Karell,  Ballantine 
Robert  Brown.  Great  Falls, 

NEBRASKA 

William  Bystrcm.  North  Platte 
Tamara  Gay  Hathawav.  Lincoln. 

XFVADA 

Charles  Ross.  Reno, 
Jackie  Hood,  Elko. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bonnie  B.  Butler,  Durham., 
John  VV,  Carr,  East  Kingston 

NEW  .lERSEY 

Roderick  G.  Dorman,  Mendham. 
Kathleen  .^^  Yaskiw,  Clifton, 

NTVV  MEXICO 

Catherine  A.  Clark.  Hobs, 

Fred  Raymond  Vigil.  Los  .-\lamos. 

NEW  YORK 

Paul  F.  Wendelglass.  Rochester. 
Susan  Szurley,  Whitesboro, 

NORTH  t  AROLINA 

.Jeff  Wood,  Tobaccoville 
Vicky  Gordon,  Zebulon, 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bradley  W.  Leben,  Devils  Lake, 
Thomas  Dahlstrom.  Lisbon. 

OHIO 

Gregory  F,  Rise,  Haniilton. 
Dail  HoUopeter,  Wooster. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Bruce  D   Gaither  Tul,-a 

Pamalyn  Ka%  McEver,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

Reltha  Jane  Simpson.  Newberg. 
H  Hadlev  MrCann   Klamath  Falls. 

!  FNN^VI  \  ANIA 

Joseph  Anthony  Gent.  Fr.'inklin, 
Leslie  Anne  Miller,  Meclianicsburc, 

RHfiDF  ISLAND 

Ann-Marie  Harklns,  Providence. 
.Stephen  Paul  Erlckson,  Middletown, 

sOI-fH  I    AROIINA 

John  Spearman,  Summerville, 
Jack  (i.'-ifTeth,  Greenville 

'  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mary  Patricia  Blerle,  Yankton, 
Stephen  Carl  Hunt.  Sioux  Palls. 

TENNESSEE 

Keith  Lundin,  Oak  Ridge 
Wendell  L,  Hartzog,  Memphis. 

TEXAS 

Marilyn  Ruepinu,  Beaumont. 
Charles  E.  McCIoud.  Houston. 

I-TAH 

Johii  H.ir(  Id  .-.teeo ,  Cleart.eld, 

Karl  Criristlan  Rove.  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Richard  P  PuUine,  Rutland 
Janet  R  Houzhton.  Woodstock. 

VIRGINIA 

Christopher  Howard.  Richmond. 
Michael  S  Wheeler,  Blacksbiirg. 

WASHINGTON 

Elizabeth  D.  Lindsay,  Spokane, 
Robert  A.  Caplan,  Seattle. 

WEST  \IRC:NIA 

James  R.  P'leenor.  Martinsburg. 
Elizabeth  .^i.n  High,  Fairmont. 

-.VISCCiNSIN 

Judith  A,  Wen.'el ,  Marsht.eld, 
Scott  G   Swanson,  Wausau. 

WYOMING 

Daniel  Lee  Wright,  Wheatland. 
Kandacc  Einbeck,  Cheyenne 

Escort  Officers — 1&69  Senaie  Youth 
Program 

U.S.    NAVY' 

Senior  escort  officers 

Lieutenant  Commander  Beverly  F.  .Shep- 
pard,  USN.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion, Navy  Department    Washington,  DC 

Lieutenant  Raymond  J.  Kukulskl,  U.~N 
Defense  .-Moniic  Support  .\cency,  Washme- 
ton,  D,C. 

E.''COrt    officers 

Lieutenant  ijg)  Gunnar  .^.  .'\skeland,  t'.-=N 
Bureau  of  Na',al  Personnel.  Rc»o:ri-2716.  .Navy 
Department.  Washington.  D.C. 

Ensian  Don.ild  L,  Bach.  USN.  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Room  2735.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington.  DC. 

Ensign  Nathan  K.  Harlmoto.  L'SN.  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel.  Room  1836,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  DC. 

Ensign  Wilfred  P.  Van  Loben  Sels,  USN. 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Room  2721.  Navy 
Department,  W.,shington,  DC. 

Ensicn  Cecilia  M  Brown,  l'5NP.  ?>."a',  al  Se- 
curity Station,  3801  .Nebraska  .V'.  er.u.e,  V.'asl-.- 
maton.  D.C. 

Ensign  Rosemary  L.  Berner.  L'SNR.  Naval 
Air  .Systems  Conimaiid  Headquarters.  Wiish- 
Ington.  D.C. 

US,    MARINE    CORPS 
K>corr    o'fiYcr* 
Fir.st     Lieutenant     James     P      Dasenburv, 
rSMCR    H&S  Company,  HfcS  Battalicn    TES, 
MCB.  Quantlco,  Va. 
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March   J7,   l'.)>;i^ 


Plrst  Lieutenant  Richard  J  Muller.  USMC. 
HAS  Company.  H&S  Battalion.  TBS.  MCB. 
CJviantlco,  Vrt. 

First  lieutenant  R/^bert  W  Rlordan. 
USMCR.  HAS  Company.  H&S  Battalion.  TBS, 
MCB.  Quantlco.  Va. 

First  Ile'itenant  WlUUm  B  Zimmerman. 
tJSMCR.  HAS  Company,  HAS  Battalion,  TBS, 
MCB    Quantlco.  Va 

First  Lieutenant  Ixirralne  M  Oarcla, 
USMCR.  Education  Center  (Langruage 
Branch  i  ,  MCB.  QuanUco,  Va 

Second  Lieutenant  Sandra  Mahonev, 
USMCR,  Marine  Corps  Exchange.  MCB. 
Quantlco.  Va 

r  s  .*RMy 


Bo  wens.  USA. 
Ut  Battalion. 


Escort  officer 3 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  W 
Executive  Officer  D  Company 
3rd    Infantry.    Port    Myer.    Va 

Second  Lieutenant  James  F  Flint,  USA. 
Assistant  3-1.  1st  BattaJlon,  3rd  Infantry, 
Fort  .Vtyer.  Va. 

Second  Lieutenant  Ronald  W  Frost,  USA, 
Community  Relations  OfT.cer.  Headquarters. 
MDW,  lO,  Tempo  B  3800  Newark.  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

Second  Lleut«r.ant  David  R  Holdrtdge. 
USA.  Public  Information  OfJlce,  1st  Batta- 
lion.   3rd    Infantry.    Fort    Myer     Va 

First  Lieutenant  Charlene  C  Haa.s,  USA, 
US  Women  s  Army  Corps  Detachment.  US 
Army  Oarrls.n    Pr>rt  Oe.,ri?e  O    Meade    Md 

Secnd  Lieutenant  Sybil  J  Lawless.  USA. 
Headquarters  Company.  US  Army  WAC  Fort 
Myer  Va 

V  3    KIK  rORCB 

Escort  officers 

First  Lieutenant  Malkon  C  Baboylan. 
U3AF  loni  Field  Maintenance  Squadron, 
Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

Second  Lieutenant  Berry  T  Cox,  US.VF, 
1100  Support  Group.  Boiling  AFB.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  J  Hertler.  USAP, 
1001  Composite  Wing,  Andrews  AFB,  Md 

Second  Lieutenant  Michael  F.  Nealls, 
USAF,  HQ  COMD  USAP  ODC ) ,  Boiling 
AFB.  Washington,  D  C 

First  Lieutenant  Cyrena  M.  Gilman.  US.'VF, 
Male  Irn  Or  jw  USAP  Hospital.  Andrews  AFB, 
Md 

First  Lieutenant  Karen  L  Miller.  USAF. 
1100  AB  Wing.  Boi:in<  AFB  Washington. 
DC 


THE  C.\MPUS  DISORDERS  SHOULD 
BRING  SUSPENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    uHI.j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  share  the 
mouutiiij  concern  of  chose  who  see  the 
currenc  force  of  anarchy  and  violence  on 
America  s  campuses  as  a  possible  prelude 
to  anarchy  and  violence  in  America's 
streets  where,  already,  there  is  too  much. 

I  share  the  mounting  concern  of  those 
who  see  the  current  campus  actions  in 
the  name  of  "freedom,"  •rights,"  and 
■progress  "  a^  an  abuse  of  "freedom"  and 
"rights"  via  the  crude,  rude,  violent  tac- 
tics of  the  savage 

I  share  the  mounting  concern  of  those 
who  see  the  campus  agitators  and  revolu- 
tionaries leading  their  minority  followers 
in  a  ma.ssive,  grotesque  transgression  of 
the  freedom."  "rights,"  and  'progress" 
of  the  majority. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
hiiih-sounding  oratory  about  how  every 
American  has  the    "right  "  to  a  college 


education  Personally.  I  have  felt  that  ev- 
ery American  had  the  rik'ht  to  the  opfxir- 
tunity  to  gain  a  college  education.  If  he 
wanted  it,  if  he  qualified  with  the  prereq- 
ulsite.s.  and  If  he  continued  to  qualify 
after  gaming  adml.ssion  to  an  institution 
of  higher  education. 

Ever  since  the  current  rash  of  nation- 
wide campus  di.sniptinn,  violence,  an- 
archy, and  revolution  began  in  1963,  I 
have  found  increasingly  greater  cause 
to  ponder  whether  those  whn.se  "major" 
subiect  .seems  to  be  protest,  have  not 
confused  their  claimed  "right"  to  educa- 
tion with  "license"  through  which  ed- 
ucation must  be  achieved. 

I  have  found  increasingly  greater 
cause  to  ponder  whether  the.se  individ- 
uals who  hop  from  claim  to  claim, 
charge  to  charge,  cause  to  cause,  com- 
plaint to  complaint,  protest  and  demon- 
stration to  prote.st  and  demonstration, 
disruption  and  violence  to  disruption  and 
violence,  have  not  foreclosed  upon  their 
claim  to  certain  "righLs,'"  whether  real 
or  imagined 

Again  and  again,  we  .see  tho.se  who 
cry  the  loudest  for  "understanding." 
liberality,"  and  'respect  "  demonstrating 
little  ""understanding""  of  the  .subiect 
against  which  they  complain,  illiberality 
toward  anyone  who  seelcs  to  rebut  their 
argumentation,  and  a  conduct  which 
strongly  suggests  little  respect  for  any- 
one, themselves  included. 

A:iain  and  again,  we  hear  them  cry 
for  more  and  more  financial  aid  from 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  even  iis 
they  continue  to  reflect  a  conduct  which 
.suggests  loyalty  to  neither  echelon  of 
government. 

Again  and  again,  we  hear  them  cp.'  for 
peace  and  love  and  unity  men  as  they 
deliver  warfare  and  hatred  and  division. 
Again  and  again,  we  hear  their  shouts 
of  abuse  and  obscenities  against  law  and 
order  and  anything  and  everything  rep- 
resenting and  reflecting  law  and  order: 
and.  though  their  cries  are  raised  in  the 
name  of  a  new  order,  we  see  within  their 
ranks  little  semblance  of  anything  but 
old  disarray. 

This,  I  believe,  may  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  which  these  young  peo- 
ple, both  malcontent  and  revolutionary, 
have  foisted  upon  our  .society;  for  order 
IS  the  essence  of  national  and  .social 
establishment,  .survival,  growth,  and 
progress.  "Without  order,  there  is  no  free- 
dom, only  anarchy  "VVitliout  order,  there 
IS  no  tranquillity,  only  contusion.  With- 
out order,  there  is  no  progress,  only  retro- 
gression. Yet.  in  this  much  proclaimed 
age  of  space  and  era  of  progress,  we 
have  ,seen.  again  and  again,  the  compo- 
nents of  our  educational  rommunity  de- 
hverin-,'  their  institutions,  their  com- 
munity, and  this  Nation  back  toward  the 
age  of  stone  and  the  era  of  the  pnma- 
tive. 

Some  students  have  demonstrated 
greater  Interest  in  delivering  ilieir  own 
personally  opinionated  undergraduate 
lectures  and  harangues  on  .socio-politi- 
cal-ideological matters  than  in  attend- 
ing classes  in  accordance  with  their 
ostensible  purpose;  gaining  an  education 
In  the  field  of  their  proclaimed  choice. 
Worse,  some  students  have  demonstrated 
greater  interest  m  substituting  violence 
for  academic  reason  in  trying  to  impose 
their     minority     views,     ultimata,     and 
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threats  upon  the  institution  and  the  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow  students. 

Educational  administrators  have  fail'  d 
in  their  responsibility  to  protect  the  m  ,- 
jorlty,  and  to  protect  law,  order,  and  ttie 
academic  process.  By  this  failure,  siicii 
administrators  have  betrayed  the  hw  - 
dreds  of  thousands  of  earnest,  law-ab;  '- 
ing  students  whose  right  and  desire  ,, 
exist  in  the  essential  atmosphere  if 
peace,  and  to  gain  their  education.  h:te 
been  frustrated  and  violated  by  th.it 
rebel  minority  which  has  ordered  stnk<  > 
seized  classrooms  and  buildings,  intt  ■. 
rupted  and  closed  classes,  and  intii:  i- 
dated,  threatened  and  attacked  th.  p 
students  who  have  chosen  to  di.<^,';l -it 
from  their  violent  version  of  dissent 

By  failing  to  invoke  the  most  expt  •;- 
tious  legitimate  and  legal  remedy  ;.- 
quired  for  restoration  of  order  and  pin- 
Ishment  of  the  guilty,  such  academic  .  :- 
ministrators  liave,  in  effect,  coopera'  d 
in  the  coercion  of  serious  students  by  ;  e 
minority-led  mob  In  .so  doing,  they  h,  e^ 
intensified  the  threat  and  damage  -'  :- 
fered  by  the  majority  which,  as  an  :;.- 
nocent  tliird-party  victim,  has,  m  fart 
been  denied  their  right  and  means 
prompt  iecour.se 

It  is  time  that,  if  those  immediat' Iv 
respon.sible  for  infusing  .some  uM- 
fashioned  American  horse  .sense  into  thi.s 
psychedelic  nonsen.se  continue  unwil!;:.^ 
or  unable  to  do  .so.  the  Congress  m  -t 
have  little  clioice  but  to  do  .so.  Congn  > 
has  the  responsibility  to  jirotect  ''.p 
Federal  interest,  represented  by  the  ;- 
gantic  investment  of  taxpayers'  doll,  ;s 
in  programs,  izrants  and  moneys  which 
Congre.ss,  itself,  has  poured  into  such 
institutions  Congre.ss  also  has  the  :e- 
sponsibility  to  protect  the  rights  of  -he 
majority  of  students  who  are  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  an  education  a:;d 
abide  by  the  lawful  c-tablishcd  proces>es 
within  this  Nation. 

The  young  rebels  make  great  preteii.se 
to  den.ands  that  spoke.'^mer  for  what 
they  .so  derisively  call,  the  establish- 
ment." speak  with  candor,  "tell  it  :;ke 
it  is." 

Well,  this  is  "like  it  is"  as  far  as  this 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  concerned; 
let  the  young  rebels,  student  and  leader 
alike,  get  it  straight: 

Congress  has  no  rcspon.sibility  to  ao- 
propnate  Federal  funds  for  even  the  :n- 
direct  subsidization  of  a  .stiidtnt  nor  a 
teacher  who  demonstrates  disloyaltv  lo 
this  Nation,  disobedience  to  its  laws,  vio- 
lation of  Its  order,  contempt  and  ani- 
mosity to  the  .source  of  the  subsidy,  .r.d 
transgression  against  the  rights  of  "he 
majority  of  the  students. 

In  short.  Congress  has  no  responsibi!;ty 
to  appropriate  Federal  funds  for  even 
the  indirect  subsidization  of  a  student 
or  a  teacher  whose  conduct,  activities. 
demands,  and  threats  default  upon  :!-.e 
very  rights,  freedoms  and  opportunities 
to  which  they  lay  claim. 

Congress  has  no  resiwnsibility  to  P- 
propnate  Federal  funds  for  academic  ;::- 
stitutions  which  permit  such  conduct  and 
which,  in  doing  .so,  foreclose  upon  their 
claimed  objectives  and  upon  their  claims 
to  congre.ssional  monetar>-  considera- 
tion, support,  and  subsidization.  Th' se 
colleges  and  universities  are  chartctd 
and  accredited — as  academic  imtitu- 
tions;  not  as  institutions  which  function 
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to  tolerate,  encourage,  and  reward  rev- 
olutionary and  or  criminal  conduct. 

These  colleges  and  universities  are  in- 
stitutions of  academic  nature,  character, 
interest,  and  pursuit;  not  institutions  for 
political  and  criminal  misconduct  and 
asylum.  Academic  freedom  does  not  ex- 
tend to  license  to  violate  a  specific  nor 
implicit  contract  with  the  source  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Academic  freedom  does  not 
extend  to  license  to  \iolate  and  deny  the 
rights  of  peaceful  students  or  faculty. 

Academic  freedom  does  not  extend  to 
license  to  destroy  the  academy  and, 
therefore,  academic  freedom. 

I.  for  one.  have  no  desire  to  infringe 
upon  any  freedom,  including  that  seem- 
ingly ever-expanding  condition  known, 
a  bit  too  loo.sely.  as  academic  freedom. 
But  I  do  believe,  in  light  of  what  this 
Nation  Is  now  reaping  from  institution 
after  institution  into  which  multibil- 
.lons  of  public  moneys  have  been  poured 
that,  however  reluctantly,  the  Congress 
■f  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  take 
a  long  look  at  what,  precisely,  its  estab- 
iish.ed  procedure  of  "funding  but  not 
'jiiestioning"  has  really  wrought. 

Tlie  release  of  the  text  of  the  letter  on 
the  campus  disorder  problem  which,  on 
nst ructions  of  President  Nixon,  Health, 
Education,  and  "Welfare  Secretary  Finch 
lias  dispatched  to  college  and  university 
administrators  has  only  punctuated  this 
tact;  so  has  the  release  of  President  Nix- 
■n's  ov.n   commentary   thereon. 

Clearly,  the  message  of  the  Finch  let- 
'fY  and  the  Nixon  commentary  is  that, 
otween  the  Government  and  the  school 
.idministrators,  neither  the  1968  law  nor 
I  he  1969  law  which  Congress  passed  in  an 
extremely  mild  and  highly  restrictive  ef- 
fort to  protect  Federal  interests  has 
ever  been  invoked. 

The  1968  law— section  504  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 — 
specifies  that  if  any  student  is  convicted 
ot  a  crime  in  a  court,  or  if  he  has  com- 
mitted what  his  college  or  university  re- 
eards  as  a  "serious"  violation  of  its  own 
regulations,  he  is  to  be  declared  ineligible 
for  2  years  to  receive  Federal  scholar- 
ships or  loans. 

Tlie  1969  law— section  411  of  the  De- 
;)artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1969 — specifies  that  any  student  con- 
victed of  a  crime  related  to  a  campus 
disorder  becomes  ineligible  to  receive 
Federal  loans  and  scholarships. 

The  1968  law  puts  the  burden  of  en- 
Ic'rcoment  on  the  colleges  and  the  univer- 
ities;  the  initiative  for  enforcement  of 
ti.e  1969  law  is  thought  to  lie  with  the 
Federal  Government — principally,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

We  are  told  that  the  Department's 
: allure  to  enforce  this  rather  simple, 
■a-sic  1969  law  is  principally  because  the 
Department  finds  it  difficult  to  know 
■vhich  students  receive  the  funds  it  doles 
■ut  for  student  loans  and  scholarships. 
Tlie  alibi  for  this  is  that,  as  a  rule,  these 
Federal  fimds  for  students  are  distrib- 
ited  to  colleges  and  universities  in  lump 
sums,  and  the  colleges  and  universities 
"ake  command  of  the  selection  of  the 
ecipients. 

This  alibi  is  either  a  .sorry  admission 
"i  a  woeful  inadequacy,  ineptitude,  in- 
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dolence,  and  incompetency  on  the  part 
of  academic  administrators  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare or  it  is  a  monumental  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people. 

It  certainly  suggests  if  nothing  more, 
that,  even  though  the  Government  peo- 
ple may  be  willing  to  enforce  the  law. 
the  academic  people  are  unwilling  and, 
therefore,  frustratingly  uncooperative. 
For  now,  I  shall  pass  the  logical  ques- 
tion: "Why  has  the  Government  permitted 
this?  To  raise  the  more  basic  question: 
What  else  should  we  expect  but  this  ap- 
parent unwillingness,  if  not  refusal,  of 
academic  administrators  to  punish  stu- 
dents convicted  of  lawbreaking  as  set 
forth  in  the  1969  law,  when  they  have 
proved  unwillingness,  if  not  refusal,  to 
punish  students  who  break  their  own 
regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  1968  law? 

This  failure,  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  by 
the  academic  administrators  to  invoke 
these  two  simple,  modest  efforts  to  end, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  Federal  subsidi- 
zation of  no  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
students  actually  Involved  in  campus  dis- 
orders is,  in  reality,  the  most  revealing 
and  shocking  aspect  of  the  Finch  letter 
and  the  Nixon  commentary.  It  could  be 
made  no  clearer  if  it  were  handed  down 
in  a  special  message  to  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, the  point  is  clear;  Somethins 
even  more  basic,  more  simplistic,  is  re- 
quired— not  just  to  get  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  mov- 
ing, but  to  relieve  the  academic  admin- 
istrators of  what,  to  them,  quite  obvi- 
ously, is  the  unhappy,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, burden  of  helping  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enforce  the  law.  Furthermore, 
it  is  now  admitted  that,  even  if  this  pair 
of  mild,  bland  laws  had  been  en- 
forced, the  real  problem  of  campus  dis- 
order would  not  have  been  ended,  for 
they  would  have  punished  all  too  few  of 
those  responsible,  and  would  have  done 
so  all  too  late,  even  without  consideration 
of  the  time  required  for  the  modern  ap- 
pellate process. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
give  serious  consideration  to  conducting 
something  of  an  audit  of  its  expenditures 
in  the  name  of  education  and  of  the 
gains  therefrom.  There  would  be  no  bet- 
ter, more  natural,  opportunity  for  such 
an  audit  than  any  condition  on  any 
campus  wherein  the  educational  process 
to  which  the  Congre.ss  has  contributed 
taxpayers'  moneys  is  disrupted  and  inter- 
rupted by  disorder,  building  seizure,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  strike  and,  certainly, 
violence. 

As  soon  as  such  condition  develops.  I 
suggest  that,  within  5  days,  all  Federal 
funds  already  appropriated  for  that  in- 
stitution or  any  program  therein  be 
frozen,  and  remain  frozen  until  that  in- 
stitution's administration  restores  law 
and  order  to  that  campus,  if  necessary, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  full  impact  of 
whatever  agency  or  agents  of  law  and 
order  are  required;  and,  that  accom- 
plished, that  said  funds  remain  frozen 
until  that  administration  prosecutes  all 
violations  of  law.  and  submits  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  a  program  which 
would  fully  assure  that  repetition  will  not 
occur. 
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I  suggest  further  that  any  teacher  or 
instructor  or  lecturer  found  guilty  of 
violating  any  law  in  connection  there- 
with shall  forfeit  all  Federal  subsidy, 
stipend,  or  payment  of  any  kind  from 
Federal  sources. 

Toward  that  end  of  establishment  of 
commonsense,  propriety  and  balance  In 
taxpayer-supported  educational  institu- 
tions; toward  that  end  of  restoration  of 
law  and  order;  toward  the  end  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the 
students,  and  toward  the  end  of  putting 
some  needed  backbone  into  academic  ad- 
ministrations, I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  i^rovide  such  remedies. 


DR.   EDWIN  MITCHELL,   A   LEADING 
RESIDENT  OF  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
issue  of  the  Nashville  masazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  about  Dr.  Edwin 
Mitchell,  a  leading  resident  of  the  city 
of  Nashville.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  bein:;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows; 

Dh.  Edwin-  >!rrcHELL.   CifNTLtMA.N  Fr.oM  the 

Ghetto 

(By  Pat  Harris) 

On  Octoljer  12,  1967 — just  .i  few  weeks 
after  North  Nashville  erupted  into  a  riot — 
;i  sUm.  bespectacled  doctor  stood  before  some 
400  people  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  treak- 
last  meeting  and  called  them  "brave  and 
unthinking  men!"  Dr.  Edwin  H,  Mitchell, 
wlio  walked  the  riot  area  m  an  uttemjjt  to 
a\ert  the  \ijlcnce  brewing  along  Jefferson 
Street  and  v,  ho  was  struck  down  by  a  lairled 
rock,  had  been  a.-^ked  by  David  K  Wilson, 
then  ijresidcni  of  the  Nashville  Area  Ciiam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  to  address  tlie  group. 

His  talk  stunned  an  audience  which  in- 
cluded US  Rep.  F^ichard  Fulton  and  Metro's 
Mayor  Beverl;.-  Briley,  ijotli  -eated  at  the 
speaker's  table. 

"Tall  buildings,"  Dr.  Mitcliell  told  them, 
"v.'hlch  allow  you  to  gaze  ovu  uijoii  the  green 
grass  of  suburbia  cannot  long  .shelter  you 
frcm  the  tiesperate  frustration  and  petti- 
ness that  continues  to  build  ;iround  vou." 

Then  he  added: 

"Tliere  is  something  wrong  with  a  com- 
munity that  unites  Us  government  but  di- 
vide? Its  people  '' 

Warning  of  "a  giant  step  b.ickward."  he 
cliarged  that  their  plans  for  a  "forward 
Kasliviile"  were  a  mockery  m  the  midst  of 
ixiverty  that  rincs  the  city. 

271,'  Nashrilie  Tcnnp'^sran  called  Dr. 
Mitchell's  talk  "a  broad  indictment  of  both 
the  private  and  public  sector  of  local  com- 
munity leadership  and  thouslit:ess  planning, 
v.'holesale  job  dlscrimln.ition  and  inferior 
.seeregated  liousing  patterns." 

What  m:.nner  of  man  stands  up  for  his 
beliefs  where  It  counts  wlien  he  could  so 
easily  look  the  other  way  and  enjoy  ills  own 
personal  success  in  life  without  becoming 
involved?  In  this  insumce.  an  almost  self- 
effacing  individual  wlio  sees  nothing  at  all 
unusual  about  himself. 

Ill  his  small  office  at  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
letre  1=;  a  sign: 

"Before  you  ask.  the  answer  Is  No!'' 

Actually,  Dr.  Mitchell  finds  It  difficult  to 
turn  anyone  down    His  home  phone,  a.s  well 
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as  his  office  phone,  rings  with  requests  from 
people  needing  help,  which  keeps  him  a  thor- 
oughly busy  man  In  addition  td  his  fulltlme 
Job  as  assfx-late  professor  of  radiology  at 
Meharry.  he  Is  president  of  the  Davidson 
County  Independent  Political  Council  and 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission 

Established  by  Metro  Council  In  December 
of  1965,  the  C<jmmlsslon  replaced  Mayor 
Bnley's  bl-raclal  advisory  committee  on  hu- 
man relations  launched  in  the  spring  of 
1963  It  was  set  up  under  an  ordinance  In- 
troduced by  Councilman  Z  Alexander  Looby 
to  Investigate  complaints  of  discrimination, 
recomnaend  legislation  and  promote  fair 
treatment  of  citizens  In  1966.  Dr  Mitchell 
wa.s  elected  the  first  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. It^s  members  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  subject  to  council  confirmation 

Dr.  Mitchell's  main  Interest,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Davidson  County  Independent 
P<'Utlcal  Council,  a  group  fi.rmed  in  1962 
to  ,id\ance  the  rlghte  of  the  Negro  through 
political  means  Within  n  short  time,  he  was 
elected  president  succeeding  State  Senator 
Avon  Williams 

"We  formed  the  Council,"  he  explains,  be- 
cause the  NAACP  could  not  engage  in  po- 
litical.  activity  A  similar  group  in  Shelby 
County-approached  us  and  asked  us  to  be- 
come afflliated  on  a  statewide  basis  with  the 
Tennessee  Voters  Council  Then  we  enlarged 
to  include  eastern  Tennessee  " 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1962. 
Attorney  Looby  run  for  the  Stiite  Supreme 
Court,  WIS  endorsed  by  the  Council  and 
polled  well  over  100  000  votes  although  he 
was  defeated  "This  really  got  us  off  the 
ground,  however."  says  Dr  Mitchell  "And 
by  the  wav  we  don  t  zero  in  on  race  Were 
an  Integrated  etTort  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  problem  of  poverty— and  the  problem  of 
the  Negro  is  Inseparable  from  the  poor  of 
any  group  except  that  the  black  mnn  has 
the  additional  problem  of  being  black  " 

SpeciHcally.  what  does  Dr  Mitchells  Coun- 
cil want? 

"We  want  to  see  minority  representation  in 
government  at  policymaking  levels."  he  re- 
sponds, "as  well  as  In  Jobs  throughout  gov- 
ernment. We  want  to  be  able  to  make  our 
case  before  government  and  have  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  were  going  to  get 
an  equitable  hearing  " 
And  he  adJs: 

'I  think  were  making  progress  I  think 
people  follow  us  because  thev  tr\ist  our 
board  We  ran  an  appeal  to  them  I  believe 
that  we  h.ive  kept  the  faith  with   them." 

Dr  Mitchell  s  background  dictates  no  p;u-- 
ticular  reason  for  becoming  embroiled  In 
civil  rights  He  had  a  middle  cl.iss  upbring- 
ing, he  has  utilized  hu  luielUgence  to  lake 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  and.  In 
the  parlance  of  our  age,  he  has    made  It." 

In  short,  he  had  nothing  to  gain  in  a  ma- 
terial sense  a:;d  a  lot  to  lose  two  years  ago 
when  he  went  into  the  heart  of  the  impend- 
ing not  and  tried  to  mediate  the  conflict  He 
still  bears  a  scar  on  his  back  from  the  rock 
that  struck  him 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  on  December  21, 
ly.'l.  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Yonkers! 
New  York  when  he  was  five  years  old  His 
f  ither  had  been  w  .rking  as  a  laborer  at  the 
Norfolk  naval  base  and  his  mother  was  a 
teacher  In  Y^nkers,  his  father  joined  a 
brother  in  a  small  buslnabs  which  went  bank- 
rupt during  the  depression  of  the  thirties, 
and  then  bec<ime  a  Pullman  porter  whose 
main  run  was  to  Buffalo  and  Sarasota  The 
elder  Mitchell  died  m  January  of  this  year 
Dr  Mitchells  mother  h.is  retired  and  now 
lues  in  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 

Mitchell  grew  up  In  what  he  describes  as  a 
"lower  middle  class  nei^borhocid.  '  attended 
public  high  school  there,  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  did  a  little 
daydreaming  about  becoming  a  doctcir 

I  Just  didn't  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
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financially   for   me    to   study   medicine."    he 
says. 

Winning  a  scholarship  to  Brockport  State 
Normal,  Mitchell  won  his  varsity  letter  in 
basketball  his  first  year,  then  transferred  to 
Albany  State  Teachers  College  In  1941.  Once 
more  he  considered  studying  medicine — this 
time  at  the  suggestions  of  both  his  coach 
and  the  school  physician  And  once  more  he 
decided  he  couldn't  swing  it  financially 

The  draft  w.-is  pending."  he  savs.  "so  I 
went  in'o  the  Armv  In  August  of  1942  In 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  " 

Mitchell  was  assigned  to  a  replacement 
training  depot  at  Camp  Slbert  In  Gadsden. 
.Alabama,  where  he  taught  Illiterates  and 
trained  recruits  Rising  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant in  1943,  he  t.ook  exams  for  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  basic  engineering  at  Prairie  View 
State  College  in  Tex.'HS  (near  Houston)  for 
three  months  While  there  he  took  the  army 
exams  for  pre-med  training  and  In  December 
entered  Meharry  Medical  College, 

During  his  sophomore  year  at  Meharry  Dr 
Mitchell  received  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Army  and  m  April  of  1947  he  was 
married  to  Noella  Pajaud,  a  pretty  young 
medical  student  from  New  Orleans.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  parents  who  had  hoped  she 
would  continue  in  a  small  family  business 
they  operated  .nnd  who  were  disappointed 
that  she  chose  medicine  Instead.  She  had  her 
choice  of  entering  medical  school  at  Howard 
University  In  Washington  I'for  some  reason, 
my  parents  opposed  the  idea  of  my  living 
in  Washington  '  I .  Women's  Medical  School  in 
Chicago  r  I  hated  the  idea  of  an  all-woman 
school"! ,  and  Meharry 

Upon  graduation  m  194«  the  couple  In- 
terned together  at  Harlem  Hospital  m  New 
York  City  where  some  of  the  grimmer  facts 
of  life  among  the  poverty-stricken  confronted 
them 

"At  the  time  "  he  says,  'we  looked  on  it  as 
real  scuf  work,  but  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing assignments  we  had  was  to  ride  ambu- 
lances The  things  we  saw  were  unbelievable. 
We  went  into  Puerto  Rican  neighborhoods, 
for  example,  where  coul  bins  and  basements 
with  no  lighu  were  rented  to  the  poor  Bed- 
rooms were  partitioned  off  with  sheets  There 
WIS  hardly  breathing  space  to  be  found  " 

In  addition,  the  Mitchells  had  arrived  in 
New  York  during  one  of  the  cltv's  perennial 
garbage  strikes  and  "my  wife  wasn't  too  Im- 
pressed with  garbage  strewn  all  over  • 

After  his  Interneshlp.  Dr.  Mitchell  became 
director  of  out  patient  clinics  at  Sydenham 
Hospital  and  his  wife  joined  the  pediatrics 
clinical  st.ifr.  where  the  two  worked  from 
July  of  1949  until  February  of  1951. 

Re-entenng  the  Army  i  this  ume  as  a  first 
lieutenant*.  Dr  Mitchell  was  sent  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio,  Te.\as.  for 
medical  officer  training.  When  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Jackson  In  Columbia.  South 
Carolina,  his  wife  joined  him  along  with 
their  two  small  daughters.  Tresa.  who  was 
born  December  27,  1947  and  Cheryl,  born 
December  20.  1950  After  su  months  there,  he 
was  sent  to  Japan  His  wife  elected  to  remain 
m  Columbia  where  she  almost  casually  man- 
aged to  combine  the  rigorous  duties  of 
motherhood  with  those  of  physician. 

'One  of  the  doctors  went  on  a  three- 
month  fellowship."  she  says,  "and  I  handled 
his  medical  practice.  After  he  returned.  I 
opened  my  own  oftlce  It  was  great'  I  en- 
Joyed  It'" 

Mrs  Mitchell's  subsequent  retirement  from 
the  practice  of  medleme  was  not  Just  because 
of  the  demands  ..if  her  growing  familv 

"There  was  a  sort  of  personal  disillusion- 
ment Involved."  she  says.  "I  have  never  been 
Impressed  with  the  growing  isolation  of  the 
doctor  from  the  patient." 

After  his  Army  stint.  Dr  Mitchell  and  his 
wife  opened  a  Joint  medical  practice  in  Cam- 
den. South  Carolina,  until  1956  when  they 
returned  to  Nashville  where  he  took  speclaltv 
training   in   radiology   at   Meharry    By   that 


time,  the  family  numbered  two  more  chi!- 
dren — Edwin  Jr.  lx)rn  April  22.  1954  i -he 
only  member  of  the  :amily  whvie  blrtlulv 
does  not  fall  in  Dereniberi.  and  KathrM!. 
born  December  7.  1958.  Mrs  Mitchells  bir'ii. 
day  IS  December  25 

Upon  completion  of  his  course,  dur;::; 
which  he  was  a  National  Institutes  of  He.d'  i 
trainee  Dr  Mitchell  became  a  Coniiii'  •:- 
wealth  Fellow  in  radiology  at  Columbia  Pr<  -. 
bylerlan  Medical  Center  in  New  York  ;n  l.rvi 
Returning  to  Nashville  in  .July  of  1960  iir 
Mitchell  joined  the  staff  of  Meharry  as  as.'-i,'ti- 
ant  professor  of  radiology. 

He  teaches  a  formal  cour.se  in  radlolocv. 
reads  X-rays  and  ire. its  patients  The  sch'.-i 
has  a  training  program  for  residents  and  i 
school  of  X-rav  technology  plus  year-ronnri 
student  electlves  Add  to  this  the  inter-cic- 
partmental  conferences  and  the  ibligati  -.s 
of  staff  membership  committees  .iiid  admin- 
istrative functions,  and  Dr  Mitchell  luis  litie 
free  time  What  he  has  is  often  spent  reading 
books  and  articles  on  .sociology  and  polltii- 
He  gives  the  impression  of  beliiR  a  thfuiyi.-- 
fiil  person  who  is  not  only  attempting  -o 
define  the  problems  of  his  race  but  is  also 
seeking  practical  solutions— without  too 
much  hiipe  of  success  In  his  lifetime.  Ex- 
pressing his  view  of  black  power,"  he  ask- 
Black  or  white — why  does  the  adjective 
make  It  different''  I  tlilnk  that  It  implies  '  ,e 
Inconvenience  of  not  h.ivlng  all  that  che  .p 
labor,  which  is  frightening  to  some  peoph 

He  also  thinks  th.u  black  power  is  an  ■  :- 
fort  to  express  the  realization  that  the  bl.nk 
man  has  a  heritage  of  which  he  can  be  proud 
and  to  try  to  create  out  of  this  a  positive  fore? 
for  correcting  the  inequities  whlcli  the  black 
man  has  suffered." 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by.  he  says,  that  he  does 
not  get  a  phone  call  from  somebody  with  j'b 
problems  or  difficulties  relocating  because  jf 
urban  renewal  or  highway  projecT.s.  Ha  >  -s 
he  gets  frequent  calls,  also,  alleging  abuse  ir 
the  police.  Such  calls  he  refers  to  the  Huni.ai 
Relations  Commission  for  follow  through 

The  Mitchell  family  is  pretty  iirmlv  settled 
down  now  after  all  their  moving  .iround. 
Tresa,  a  senior  at  Plsk  University.  Is  inter- 
ested in  entomology  Cheryl  is  a  freshm.n 
there  and  her  interests  ire  divided  betwren 
psychiatric  social  work  ,ind  writing.  Edwin  is 
a  ninth  grader  at  Father  Ry.m  ,incl  Kathf  n 
is  in  the  fifth  grade  at  St    Vincf-nt  de  Paul 

They  live  at  2403  Underwood  in  North 
Nashville  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  is  as  outgoliit: 
and  impulsive  as  her  husband  is  quiet,  direr;; 
an  Opportunities  Industri.ilizatlon  Center 
office  on  Jefferson  .Street  not  far  from  Me- 
harry. Almost  every  day  the  Doctors  Mitchell 
meet  for  lunch  at  their  home. 

On  one  such  day,  he  was  forced  to  interrupt 
his  lunch  to  confer  with  a  plumber  in  'he 
front  yard  investigating  a  large  leak  in  a 
water  pipe  Several  blocks  away,  the  sotmds  of 
construction  work  on  Interstate  40  punc- 
tuated the  .lir, 

"He's  generally  rather  shy,"  she  said  while 
he  was  gone. 

"But  one  thing  about  that  type — when  tliey 
do  get  mad.  you  really  listen!" 

Although  different  in  personality.  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  his  wife  are  much  alike  in  in- 
tellect, humor  and  sen.sitivity  And  they  .^re 
both  firm  in  their  rommltmciu  to  justice  lUd 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  no  matter 
what  the  personal  cost.  Flight  to  the  m  re 
affluent  suburbs  does  not  interest  them. 

They  have  added  two  bedrfioms  to  their 
original  three-bedroom  house  and  have  ic- 
quired  a  couple  of  collie  dogs  .And  m  Dr. 
Mitchell's  words,  "It  looks  like  we've  added  a 
swinining  pool,  too." 

Standing  in  the  front  yard  .surveying  tl-.e 
gaping  hole  In  which  muddy  water  was  biin- 
bllng  up  from  the  broken  pipe,  he  explained 
that  the  plumber  had  told  him  the  d.amaee 
was  caused  by  the  bl.astmg  mh  Interstate  40. 
Then  he  added  succinctly 
"Progress  1" 
As  his  wife  described  Dr    Mitchell,  lie  Is  ""a 
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\ery  quiet  and  gentle  person,  and  sometimes 
people  mistake  his  gentleness  for  no  firm  con- 
\iction  .  .  .ind  they  couldn't  be  more 
wrong." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOUGLAS  ROWE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IX).^HO 

IN  THE  HOUt^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  March  27.  1969 

Ml"  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'.ve  recently  received  the  sad  news  that 
.mother  of  Idaho'.s  fine.st  young  men, 
Uoiiula.s  Rowe.  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  has 
lost  his  life  in  Vietnam,  This  is  another 
^rim  reminder  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
war  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  to  give 
ilie  hiuhest  national  priority  to  our  ef- 
loit.s  to  briiiK  the  war  to  an  end  and  to 
build  an  enduring  world  peace. 

In  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Pfc.  Douglas 
Howe.  (Pile  ol  Idalio'.s  most  distinguished 
rctitor.s.  Mr  Drury  Brown,  of  the  Black- 
lont  News,  iias  raised  some  questions  that 
are  deserving  of  answers.  I  include  Mr. 
Brown's  editorial  as  a  part  of  my 
I'-marks: 

PRlv.^TF   DODOi.AS  RnwF.  Dies 
I  By  Drtiry  Brown  i 

Word  was  received  by  his  p.Trents  yester- 
ilay  that  on  March  9.  1969.  Private  First 
Class  Dr.ut;I;is  Noel  Rowe  died  in  battle  In 
Vietnam.  The  notification  did  not  reveal  the 
place  of  his  death  Neither  was  it  revealed 
•.'.hen  his  body  may  be  returned  to  Idaho. 

Private  Rowe  was  born  Nov.  13,  1946  In 
Hupert.  Idaho.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noel  F  Rowe.  706  South  Fourth  Avenue. 
I',icaiello,  Idaho.  He  is  survived  by  his  i)ar- 
•  ■nts;  by  two  brothers:  .Alvin  Rowe.  Washlng- 
»on,  DC,  and  Airman  First  Class  Steven 
rfowe.  now  stationed  in  Thailand,  and  by  a 
;ster.  Elaine.   Poratello. 

Private  Rowe  .itteiided  school  in  Blackfoot. 

•r-.iduating  frrini  Blackfoot  Hlcrh  School  -with 

lie   Class   of    1965.   und    thereafter   attended 

Idaho    State    University.    Pocatello.    for    two 

ears. 

He  was  .i  member  of  The  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Blackloot  Time  of  luneral  services 
.innot  be  e.stablished  until  the  family  has 
been  notified  bv  the  .Army  when  his  body 
"111  be  returned.  But  it  is  announced  by  his 
;\irents  that  the  nineral  will  be  held  in  The 
First  Bai)tist  Church  of  Pocatello  and  burial 
III  the  Blackfoot  City  Cemetery, 

This  is  the  sort  of  simple  war  statistic  that 
•\:t&  appeared  thousands  of  times  in  American 
newspapers  since  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
■'ilvement  in  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam, 

But  Dous  Howe  is  much  more  than  a  war 
taiistic  Doug  is  the  little  boy  G;rown  to 
man.  He  is  the  son  and  brother  who.  through 
:iis  entire  lifetime,  was  a  source  of  extreme 
pride  to  his  family.  He  was  intelligent  and 
im-loving  yet  .ilwavs  unassuming.  He  was 
.ean-cut  and  fastidious.  He  was  the 
•iioughtful  .ind  dependable  boy  that  carried 

newspaper  route  In  so  doing,  he  won  the 
■  llectlon  and  esteem  of  the  people  to  whom 
iif  deluered  the  uewspajier  He  was  the  young 
•nan  who  for  four  vears  worked  part  time 
;i  the  c>fflce  of  the  Blackfoot  News  and  who 
■A.is  mature  and  competent  enough  in  his  last 
ummer  of  employment  to  act  as  its  circula- 
'  ion  manager. 

He  was  the  talented  guitar  player  who 
■vith  Nancy  Edison.  Julie  Hutchings  and 
•'oe  E'.ans.  made  up  one  of  the  most  enter- 
".tining  and  delightful  singing  groups  ever 
:.i.nned   m   Blackfoot   High   School. 

Doug  Rowe  became  one  of  the  group  of 
young  .American  men  who  were  unable  to 
plan  their  careers  because  conscription  to 
military  service  w.s  hanging  over  their  heads. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Doug  thought  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
wrong — that  it  was  a  waste  of  the  nation's 
energy  and  resources-  he  belie\ed  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  little  nation  of  "Vietnam 
wished  that  we  had  not  come  there  and  that 
we  would  lea\e — th.u  it  w.is  immoral  tor  us 
to  be  fighting  there 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  perhaps  it 
was  natural  that  Doug  found  it  impossible 
tx)  finish  his  college  w  'rk  while  waiting  for 
the  dr.ift  to  reach  him  He  drojjped  out  of 
school  and.  while  waiting,  he  look  a  job 
selling  encyclopedias  m  Torrance.  Calif.  He 
reported  to  his  family  that  he  had  met  witli 
startling  success  in  the  field  of  selling — that 
such  would  be  the  career  he  would  pursue 
when  his  service  to  liis  country  was  com- 
pleted. 

He  received  liis  draft  call  in  .Atigust.  liWa 

In  one  of  the  last  letters  received  by  his 
family  from  Doug  m  Vietnam,  he  wrote  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  10-day  militar> 
operation  m  the  jungle.  During  that  period 
there  had  been  no  time  to  bathe,  shave  nor 
change  clothing 

Doug's  family  had  every  reason  to  "oe  proud 
of  him  in  life.  Tiiey  may  liiKt  little  solace  in 
the  assurance  of  military  authorities  tli.it 
their  son  and  brother  died  in  Vietnam  as  .i 
hero,  nor  in  the  living  'if  the  flag  o\er  Black- 
foot High  School  at  halfmast  the  day  that  lie 
will  be  buried.  We  c.-.n  grieve  wHh  them  as 
we  remember  there  was  every  reaso.-^  to  think 
he  could  liave  made  a  very  real  contiibution 
to  his  world. 

There  are  many  nf  us  who  knew  Doug 
Rowe  who  believe,  as  he  did.  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  a  tragir  mistake  Into  which  the 
nation  was  dragged  by  .m  ill-conceived  for- 
eign policy. 

l^erhaps  the  gre.  test  tribute  such  of  tis 
could  pay  to  his  memory  is  to  demand  with- 
out ceasing  that  the  old  men  who  make  wars 
in  which  young  men  fight  and  die  shall  cease 
dragging  their  feet  :n  the  iiursuil  of  the 
peace  to  which  they  say  they  are  ciiminitted, 
and  that  sa\lng  the  Ihes  of  both  .•American 
and  Asian  boys  has  a  much  higher  priority 
than  saving  the  faces  of  political  anci  mili- 
tarv  leaders. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PFNK-SrrVAN'IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.VTIVES 

Tlnirsday.  March   IT    1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Sueaker.  tiie 
shoci^ing  testimony  before  the  Senate 
District  Committee  conccrniii?  the  u.-e 
of  narcotics  in  Washington.  D.C.,  .should 
be  thoroughly  examined  for  the  vaiietv' 
of  implications  to  be  tound  v.iihin  tiie 
contentions  of  the  wunesse.'^.  Tiie  m-owth 
of  dope  traffic  and  addiction  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  one  example  of  an  esca- 
lating trend  acro.^s  the  United  States.  If 
the  pattern  in  Washineton  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  is  happening  in  other  areas 
of  the  country,  our  young  people  are  the 
foremost  victims  of  the  fast  .spread  of 
drug  abuse. 

Of  particular  importance,  I  ihiiik,  is 
the  identification  oi  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  narcotics  traffic  in  Washinaton, 
Supplies  are  shipped  into  the  metropoli- 
tan area  by  orcanized  crime  wholesalers 
in  New  "Vork,  We  know  that  past  evi- 
dence shows  that  organized  crime  is 
trafficking  drugs  into  all  other  .sections 
of  the  country.  The  ciime  syndicates 
take  substantial  profit  from  the  nar- 
cotics trade  that  conservative  estimates 
indicate  amounts  to  more  than  S350  mil- 
lion annually. 
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While  the  tJioimht  of  vast  sums  of 
illicit  money  ;;oing  into  the  jiockets  of 
lat'keteeis  as  a  tesult  of  dope  distribu- 
tion. IS  disturbing  the  effefts  on  .society 
wrought  by  criminal  iJioniotion  of  addic- 
tion arc  apiiallmg.  Tiie  Washington 
.situation  points  out  that  ghetto  youths 
are  uecoming  addicts  in  junior  high 
school.  The.se  children  are  being  pushed 
into  a  iiabit  that  langes  in  cost  Horn  S50 
to  S200  a  day.  Since  they  come  from  the 
mo.bt  economically  deprived  families 
imaginable,  it  is  ob\"ious  that  they  must 
turn  to  crime  tor  the  inonev  to  .sUjJiJoit 
their  use  of  drugs. 

Dope  ijushing.  i.)iostitution.  ainud  rob- 
bery, .shoplifting  and  any  other  iriminal 
means  of  obtaining  dollars  for  drugs  are 
resorted  to  by  young  people  who  have 
fallen  into  the  narcotics  habit.  They 
therefore  become  pawns  for  racketeers 
'vvfio  u.se  young  addicts  to  .service  many 
asiiects  of  big  cimie  operations. 

While  we  must  not  ignoie  the  tragedy 
of  the  drug  inoblem  ainona  middle-  and 
ujjper-cla.ss  youths  and  must  resolve  to 
combat  the  narcotics  traffic  on  all  Ironts. 
the  indications  that  great  numbers  of 
ghetto  youtlis  are  turning  to  drugs 
.should  be  particularly  alarming  to  the 
Congress.  We  liave  establislied  as  a  na- 
tional priority  aid  to  disadvantaued  peo- 
jile  within  our  inner  cities.  Yet.  no  finan- 
cial tielp  we  could  possibly  afford  to  ap- 
jjropuate  could  meet  the  needs  of  a 
generation  hooked  on  iiaid  drugs.  Per- 
haps, our  priority  has  been  aimed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  Washington  exam- 
ple convinces  me  that  we  have  not  done 
nearly  enough  to  .stem  the  ravages  of 
criminal  activity  which  prey  daily  on  our 
citizens  in  the  irhetto. 


INQUIRY  WELCOMED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

'F    OREGON 
IN"    THE   HOU.-E   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TIiuvHlap.  March   27.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  looking  into  the 
rising  costs  of  lumber  and  plywood  and 
the  effect  of  high  prices  on  the  Nation's 
hou.smg  program,  it  is  gratifying  to  .see 
a  newspaper  give  its  'ivholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  important  investigation.  The 
Eucene.  Orec.  Hecistei -Guard  recently 
outlined  some  of  the  lorobleriis  and  sue- 
gested  possible  solutions  which  inight  be 
considered  by  the  Comrcss. 

I  commend  this  responsible  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  fair  and  definitive 
explanation  of  the  problems  of  the  for- 
est i^roriucts  mdustrv: 

iN-oriRV  Welcomfd 

Leaders  in  most  industries  cringe  and 
complain  when  the  government  launches 
investigations  to  determine  why  product 
prices  are  going  up.  But  lumber  and  ply- 
wood industry  manufacturers  arc  respondlr.g 
most  enthusiastically  to  the  inquiry  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  ordered  to  identify  reasons 
their  prices  are  zooming. 

This  is  no  put -on.  Lumber  and  plywood 
mill  operators  ,:re  delighted  to  have  this 
cfiance  to  pro'e  ionir-lgnored  contentions 
that  government  acMons  have  caused  imbal- 
.mce  between  their  raw  material  stipplies  and 
their  market  opportunities.  They  want  the 
nation,  and  especially  the  Congress,  to  know 
whv  p'.ywood  ;irices  have  skyrocketed    <2  per 
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cent  In  the  past  vear  and  why  Doimhig  flr 
lumber  Items  have  been  marked  up  some  30 
per  cent 

These  manufacturers  Mre  anxious  to  have 
Pre«ldent  Nixons  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Economic  Policy  pr>-lni?  into  their  cost-price 
affairs  They  hop«  a  committee  task  force 
will  recommend  that  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  federal  government  act 
to  1  facilitate  hrtrvestlng  of  more  ripe  tim- 
ber from  federally  owned  forests,  thus  damp- 
ening mlKs'  raw  material  costs,  and:  2.  pro- 
mote more  even  year-to-year  building  con- 
struction rates,  thus  reducing  wild  fluctua- 
tions In  demand  for  lumber  and  plywood 
and  permitting  more  efficient  operation  of 
their  mills 

Porest  product  Industry  leaders  see  possi- 
bilities of  profit  opportunities  that,  in  the 
long  rvin.  wi:i  be  better  than  they've  enjoyed 
In  alternating  periods  of  light  and  heavy 
demand  fir  their  products.  They  are  quite 
aware  that  high  prices  on  lumber  and  ply- 
wood will  Induce  the  construction  industry 
to  use  less  expensive  substitute  material* 
wherever  fjosalble. 

So  there's  really  no  my.stery  about  the 
lumber  and  plywood  manufacturers'  re- 
8pon.se  to  'he  Investigation  being  made  of 
their  prices  They  flgure  this  can  only  lead 
to  full  disclosure  of  log  supply  co«t  prob- 
lems and  of  the  effects  of  feast-or-f.vmlne 
dem.tnd  cycles  in  marketing  their  flnished 
wares.  Ad  they  see  It.  Uncle  Sam  should 
understand  that  he  can  promote  lower  lum- 
ber and  pIywo.xl  prices  by  permitting  more 
realistic  utilization  of  the  tremendous  tree 
farma  he  controls  and  by  fostering  greater 
steadiness  in  national  biilldlng  ratea^ 
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AMERICAN  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 
NEW  HOPE 
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YEARS  FOR  GOD  AND 
COUNTRY 


REMARKS 


JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

or    JTEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwsday.  March  27.  1969 

Mi-  GROVER  Mr  Speaker,  this  year, 
1969.  will  be  marlted  nationwide  by  ob- 
servances of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  American  Legion 

In  my  home  county  of  Suffolk  in  New 
York  State  the  golden  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  by  a  series  of  events. 

Out.nandins  Legionnaires  of  our 
county,  led  by  Committee  Chairman 
James  Heneghan  and  county  Commander 
Joseph  J  Stinsman,  will  organize  the 
golden  anniversary  celebrations 

A  convention  parade  will  be  held  In 
PatchoKue.  NY.  on  June  13-14.  with 
gaily  decorated  floats  depicting  all  phases 
of  .\merican  Legion  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  golden  anniversary  observances 
will  culminate  in  a  memorial  presenta- 
tion to  Suffolk  County  on  Veterans  Day — 
November  II,  1969 

The  memorial  will  consist  of  10  trees 
to  be  planted  on  the  site  of  the  county 
seat  Each  tree  will  be  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  those  citizens  of  our  10  towns 
who  have  «iven  their  lives  for  our  great 
country  in  her  military  service 

The  Leuionnaires  of  Suffolk  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  ob.servance  of  the 
golden  anniversary  in  this  memorable 
manner,  and  they  are  to  be  concratulated 
and  honored  for  their  great  and  lasting 
contributions  to  our  communitv,  State, 
and  Nation. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    March  27.  19H9 

Mr  MAILLIARD  Mr  Sp<'akcr.  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  Mr  Edward  M  Hood,  president 
of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
spoke  before  tht^  annual  ineetinR  of  the 
Western  Shipbuilding  Association  in  San 
Francisco  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Hood 
took  particular  note  of  thn  change  in  the 
administration,  and  based  upon  earlier 
sut^ments  of  the  President  concerning 
the  deterioration  in  oar  maritime  pos- 
ture—a factor  well  kno>vn  and  appreci- 
ated by  most  Members  of  Congres.s — he 
expressed  an  optimism  or  new  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

I  join  with  Mr  Hood  m  looking  to  the 
future  somewhat  optimistically  with  the 
view  that  we  in  the  Congress  may  be  able 
to  act  in  greater  consonance  with  the 
current  administration  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  I  would  only  point  out, 
however,  that  the  monumental  task  of 
brinijlng  about  a  resur;;ence  m  our  mari- 
time posture  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  Government  alone. 

On  October  11.  1968,  I  addressed  the 
42d  annual  convention  of  the  Propeller 
Club  in  St.  Louis,  Mo  Like  Mr.  Hood.  I. 
too.  referred  to  the  statements  concern- 
ing our  maritime  posture  made  bv  now 
President  Ni.xon.  and  speciflcally  the  fol- 
lowing comment  that  "the  time  has  come 
for  new  departures,  new  solutions,  and  a 
new  vitality  for  American  ships  and 
American  crews  on  the  hiKh  seas  of  the 
world." 

A  simil.Tr  note  was  strack  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  tlie  issuance  o'  hi.'-,  recently  e.\- 
ecuted  proclamation  setting  aside  May 
22d  as  National  Maritime  Day  1969, 
when  he  observed  the  following: 

Throusfh  the  ccx>peratlon  of  business, 
labor  and  Government,  and  with  prudent 
use  of  idvancing  technology,  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  must  become  capable  of 
providing  modern,  productive  service  to  the 
Nations  commerce  as  xn  integral  part  of 
transportation. 


It  IS  in  this  spirit  of  recognition  of 
necessary  action  to  restore  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  Stat/^s  upon  the  hish 
seas  that  I  insert  the  following  remarks 
made  by  Mr  Hood  on  January  31  for  the 
benefit  t)f  tny  colleai,'ues; 
Speech    ny    Edwin     M     Ho-.d.    President, 

Shipbuilders  Cou.nul  or  .Americ.\ 
Let  me  begin  by  exprp^vslnq:  again  the 
appreciation  of  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America  for  the  endeavors  of  the 
Western  Shipbuilding  .\5soclatlon,  in  1968 
and  earlier  years,  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  shipbuilding  and  <;hlp  repairing 
not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  On  problems  and 
Issues  of  common  Interest  a  special  spirit 
of  harmony  has  developed  between  us, 
and  I  look  forward  to  a  contlnviance  of  this 
cooperation  as  a  new  era  In  American  history 
unfolds. 

As  a  change  in  political  administration 
takes  place  m  Washington,  DC  .  there  is  In- 
evitably much  conjecture  as  to  the  tone  of 
government  that  wli;  evolve  There  Is  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  the  direction 
Federal     policies    and     programs    will     from 


henceforth  take  The  establLshment  of  pr-. 
orltles.  the  extent  to  which  emphasl.s  is  ap. 
piled  to  areas  i>f  critical  need,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  policy-making  processes  will  t!ii;s 
be  followed  with  more  than  casual  interf-t 
by  most  citizens,  Including  those  of  us  :.'i 
this  audience  and  elsewhere  who  derhe  their 
livelihoods,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  from 
shipyard  activities 

Few  Presidents  of  the  United  Sutes  ha- e 
entered  The  White  Hiui.se  with  a  detailed  f>x. 
position  of  their  thinking  with  regard  •  i 
shipbuilding  already  contained  on  the  publii' 
record  But  President  Nixon  has!  His  posl 
tloiis  on  maritime  and  naval  atTalrs  we-e 
rather  extensively  defined  in  .-tatenients  re- 
leased during  the  1968  campaign  on  Septem- 
ber  24  and   October  25  respectively. 

In  the.se  appeals  to  the  American  peop:,> 
President  Nixon  pledged  his  efforts  t<>  these 
two  important  objectives,  among  others;  tl  e 
constant  availability  of  a  United  States  Naw 
second  to  none  and  the  prompt  restoration 
of  the  United  States  as  a  flrst-rate  marltlri.^ 
power 

He  also  called  for;  a  higher  level  of  co- 
ordination between  naval  and  merchant  shit  . 
building  to  create  a  climate  in  which  ship- 
yards  cans  attract  investment  capital  an,i 
retain  stable  labor  forces  .  .  better  use  .f 
credit  facilities,  amortization  procedures  an1 
long-term  government  cargo  commltmen:? 
,  to  stimulate  US  shipbuilding  .  .  .  and  tax 
incentives  and  cargo  assistance  for  domestic 
shipping  operations  In  addition,  he  promLseri 
support  for  a  domestic  shipbuilding  pre- 
gram  to  produce  a  fleet  of  American-flag 
merchant  ships  capable  of  carrying  30  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  trade  aiul  commerce  in- 
stead ot  the  pre.sent  h  percent  And,  he  urged 
vigorous  research  and  development  progran-s 
to  harness  the  latest  technology  to  the  needs 
of  the  maritime  fleet. 

Throughout  history,  unusual  circumstances 
have  often   frustrated   good   ii.ientloiis,   bi:t 
more  frequently  lofty  aspirations  have  been 
iruitful  If  our  new  President  can  achieve  tl,-> 
goals  I  have  Just  summarized,  he  will  lia'. •• 
succeeded   in   an   area   where    hl.s   Immedla- 
predecessors    have    been    eminently    unsi; 
cessful.  Though  there  is  much  optimism  : 
vorlng    full    achievement,    even    partial    ,.  - 
compllshment  will  result  in  a  greater  niaei. 
tude    of    naval    and    merchant    shipbulldi: 
than  has  been  the  rase  during  the  past  elg) 
years. 

The  optimism  to  which  I  have  referred 
not    the    hand-rubbing,    gleeful    variety:    ■'■ 
stems  from  the  solemn  hope  that  the  prior: - 
ties  and  policies  of  the  new  Admlnlsiratl-. 
will,  at  long  last,  uke  Into  account  a  verv 
grave  condition.  The  ships  in  our  naval  ilee: 
.   the  ships  In  our  oceangoing  merchai.: 
fleet  have  grown  older  and  older:   our  fls.'.- 
Ing    fleet,    our    Great    Lakes    lleet    and    c  ■. 
domestic    shipping    fleet    are    plagued    wit:, 
antiquity:    In   short,   our  shipbuilding   effort 
has  not  been  equal  to  overcoming  the  realltv 
of  Lialloping  obsolescence. 

While  successive  national  Admlnlstratl -: 
over  the  last  decade,  have  dealt  with  th.- 
obsolescence  problem  only  mlnlmallv,  it  . . 
generally  believed  that  the  point  of  fiirthtr 
expediency  has  long  since  passed  and  that 
further  procrastination  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  US  sea  power  resources  could  en- 
danger the  national  security.  -Many  paet  = 
of  Congressional  testimony  and  several  au- 
thoritative reports  put  this  danger  In  th>' 
context  of  the  -Soviet  Union's  growl.-..' 
strength  on  the  oceans  and  sound  the  alarr;: 
"loud  and  clear." 

The  emergence  of  communist  sea  pow. - 
has  graphically  defined— and  demonstrated 
the  role  and  Importance  of  ships  .as  fun  - 
tlons  of  domestic  and  International  poll-- 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  however 
the  -Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  hi.' 
viewed  the  role  and  Importance  In  spectao'i- 
larlv  different  ways  .A  national  purpose  : 
fixed  determlnatlo.n  to  move  ahead  has  pre- 
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vailed  In  Russia.  Conversely,  to  this  point, 
the  United  States  has  had  schizophrenia 
iis  to  what  our  overall  pasture  on  the  oceans 
.-hould  be 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Russians  have  ad- 
v.tnced  to  a  position  of  sea  power  strength 
'rom  which  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  .'>nd  the  entire  Free  World  can  now 
very  definitely  be  challenged.  As  Russia  has 
moved  ahead,  the  United  States  has  dropped 
irom  first  to  fifth  position  as  a  maritime 
power:  as  a  shipbuilding  jiower  we  have 
dropped  from  first  to  ninth  position;  and 
the  Soviet  Navy  Is  presently  second  only  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  vacuum 
created  by  American  lethargy  and  the  re- 
•reat  of  the  British  Navy  on  all  fronts,  the 
Kremlin  obviously  hopes  to  use  the  oceans 
for  exploitation  of  Soviet  geopolitical  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Russians  have  been  building  many 
I:,  ire  merchant  ships  than  we  have.  At  mld- 
;  '(58,  they  were  constructing  448  ships  com- 
;  ired   to  our   58.  There  are  other  startling 

•  itlstlcs:  for  the  past  several  years  new  ship 
.  .>:iverles  to  the  Russian  merchant  fleet  have 

itpaced  U.S.  deliveries  by  a  ratio  of  nearly 
8  to  1  .  .  .  about  80  percent  of  the  So- 
viet shipping  fleet  today  is  less  than  10 
\  ears  of  age.  while  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  20  years 
:■'.  age  or  older  ...  In  the  past  20  years. 
ir.ore  than  1.000  ships  have  been  added  to  the 
Russian  merchant  marine,  while  In  the  same 
period  our  shipping  fleet  has  contracted  by 
about  1.000  vessels  ...  58  percent  of  the 
.^hlps  In  the  U  S.  Navy  are  at  least  20  years 
'  f  age  and  less  than  one  percent  of  the  So- 
'  let  Navy's  surface  combatant  ships  and 
submarines  are  20  years  old  or  older. 

While  the  Hii.-sians  have  been  putting  lo- 
pfther  a  formidable  merchant  marine  ,ind 
I. aval  force,  which  In  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  represents  a  'threat  to  the  United 
■-.•ites'  supremacy  Pt  sea."  those  responsible 
:  r  our  marltin-.e  policy  have  seemingly  been 

iiilvlous  to  all  that  has  been  taking' place. 

There   have,   in   the  past   four  years,   been 

•  .ose  li!  high  Government  posts  who  have 
:fjularly  downgraded  the  aggressive,  steadily 
r- pandm^.  buildup  of  Russian  strength  oiti 
•;  c  oceans.  There  have  been  those,  in  high 

ices,  who  have  Invoked  the  hallucination 

•  at  the  United  States^and  'he  Free  World — 
ive  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Russians  on 

■  .0  high  seas  They  ha\e  derided  the  supposl- 

■  on  that  the  Soviets  have  .my  ulterior  mo- 
■..cs  of  using  sea  power  to  enhance  foreign 

l.cy  objectives  or  to  support  psychological, 
ilulcal  and  economic  warfare. 

Last  S?ptember.  here  .n  the  West  Coast, 
i  Seattle.  President  Nixon  deplored,  in  his 

rdE.  this  "shocking  de-emphasis  on  our 
itlonal  maritime  efforts"  and  -idded  'if  we 
.rmlt  this  decay  to  continue  we  v.-iu  find 

•  at  we  have  abdlcr.ted  our  tr.arltlme  position 
'  none  other  than  the  .soviet  Union."  In 
uit  same    -latement,   he   also   had   this   to 

•  To  overcome  the  present  maritime  crises. 
-■  .-ecopnlze  that  we  have  an  lipportunltv  and 

:.  obligation  to  reverse  the  gross  deficiencies 
..It  have  marked  the  jjresent  (Johnson)  ad- 
ministration's performance  in  this  field. 

.    .    the   leadership   for   national    policy 
na  and  win  come  from  a  new  .'Vdmlnlstra- 
■:in." 

Compared  -.vlth  the  litany  of  the  Johnson 

irs.  these  are  refreshing  words.  They  would 

-'■m  to  constitute  a  more  favorable  prospect 

.-  a  more  constructive  and  comprehensive 

■  proach  to  the  nation's  maritime  and  naval 
•  ipbiiilding  needs  than  lias  heretofore 
re-.'ai:cd. 

These  needs.  I  have  emphasized  from  the 
tandpolnt  of  programs  coming  within  the 
;  urvlew  of  the  Nixon  .Administration.  But, 
•aere  :ire  other  non-government  requlre- 
::;ents  for  ships  which  could  quickly  multi- 
ply. Fcr  example,  the  discovery  of  oil  on  the 
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North  Slope  of  Alaska  will  require  a  means 
of  waterbome  transportation  not  only  to 
move  equipment  and  supplies  to  Alaska  but 
to  haul  crude  oil  from  Alaska  to  West  Coast 
or  East  Coast  refineries.  This  could  Involve 
barges  as  well  as  tankers.  Estimates  range  to 
as  many  as  50  large  size  oceangoing  tankers 
to  service  this  new  oil  held.  Some  of  these 
could  no  doubt  be  built  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  many,  once  In  operation,  would  surely  be 
repaired  and  overhauled  by  shipyards  repre- 
sented In  the  membership  of  the  Western 
Shipbuilding  Association.  And,  this  activity 
could  portend  a  revival  of  many  coastal  and 
Intercoastal  trades  and  a  restructuring  of 
traditional  patterns  In  the  movement  of  oil. 

By  any  scale  of  measurement,  the  prospec- 
tive work  volume  from  governmental  as  well 
as  commercial  sources  could  well  place  U.S. 
shipbuilding  on  the  brink  of  unprecedented 
growth.  Translation  of  President  Nixon's  ob- 
jectives Into  action  programs  could  result  In 
the  greatest  peacetime  shipbuilding  effort 
under  Federal  auspices  the  nation  has  ever 
seen,  presenting  vast  new  challenges  for  our 
shipyards.  It  could  shape  an  entirely  new 
environment  for  the  procurement  of  ships 
in  which  manpower,  facilities  and  produc- 
tivity win  be  crucial  in  the  cost  equation. 

Fortunately,  every  major  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  is  "gearing  up"  for  this  pros- 
pect. Through  management  skills,  capital 
Improvements,  new  techniques  and  ccst  re- 
ductions, a  significant  renaissance  in  U.S. 
shipbuilding  is  taking  place.  It  holds  great 
promise  for  the  future  in  terms  of  work 
stability,  employment  for  craftsmen  and 
shipyard  profits,  and  more  dramatically,  as 
an  expression  of  declared  national  intention 
that  the  aspirations  of  free  men  .^nd  women 
everywhere  will  not  be  bubjuaated  de  facto 
through  Soviet  expansionism  on  the  sens. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLA\^RY  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PrERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  27.  1969 

Mr,  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
day  of  March  1873,  was  one  of  jubilant 
celebration  in  Puerto  Rico,  then  a  colony 
of  Spain.  On  that  day— after  decades 
of  tireless  efforts  on  the  part  of  Puerto 
Rican  patriots  such  as  Dr.  Ramon  Eme- 
terio  Betances,  lawyer  Scgundo  Ruiz 
Belvis,  and  nev.-spaperman  Julio  Vizcar- 
rondo  Coronado.  who  h.ad  the  valuable 
cooperation  of  his  .\rnc-rican  wife  Har- 
riet P.rcv.-ster — tlv-  abo'ition  of  .slavery 
was  proclaimed,  and  some  29.000  human 
beinss  were  freed  from  their  jjitiful  con- 
dition of  servitude.  In  San  Juan,  the 
capital  city,  and  other  island  towns,  peo- 
ple rejoiced  in  parks,  .streets,  market 
places,  and  churches,  with  since  demon- 
strations that  lasted  well  into  the 
evening. 

There  was  good  reason  to  be  happy. 
The  institution  of  slavery,  wl^.ich  dated 
back  to  July  22.  1513.  when  it  was  made 
legal  by  royal  decree  of  King  Ferdinand, 
was  only  .adopted  as  an  urgent  measure 
to  provide  a  workinsz  force  in  a  rapidly 
sinking  economy,  but  along  the  years  it 
had  become  truly  repugnant  to  the 
Puerto  Ricans. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
there  was  already  a  general  feeling 
against    the    inhuman    practice    which 
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made  some  men  the  property  of  others, 
and  a  secret  abolitioni.st  society  was  or- 
ganized to  buy  and  liberate  the  newly 
born  children  of  slaves  at  $25  each.  This 
was  followed  by  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  slavery,  with  or  without  any 
Idemnity. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  society,  Puerto 
Rico  was  anxious  to  follow  the  liberal 
currents  born  of  the  French  Revolution 
a  few  decades  before;  but  what  really 
triggered  some  positive  action  was  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  signed 
January  1,  1863,  by  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Puerto  Rican  leaders  met  in  Madrid 
and  talked  to  ministers,  legislators, 
newspapermen,  It-ctured  in  literary 
clubs,  moved  public  opinion  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  no  avail.  They  were  prai.scd 
for  their  efforts,  but  officialdom  was  slow 
to  move. 

It  took  the  military  coup  which  de- 
throned Queen  Isabella  in  1869,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Republic  in 
February  ll,  1873,  to  chanae  apathy  into 
action,  and  turn  indifference  into  sym- 
pathy. The  new  National  A.ssembly  of 
Spain  finally  pa.s.'^ed,  by  an  almost  iman- 
imous  vote,  the  Abohtion  Act  of  which 
all  Puerto  Ricans  are  justly  proud. 

On  March  30.  1873,  a  solemn  high 
Mass  was  held  at  the  San  Juan  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  a  balcony  speech  delivered 
10  the  crowd  m  front  of  tlie  Fortaleza — 
Governor's  mansion — Governor  Mar- 
lin-z  Plowessaid: 

This  date  will  be  engraved  on  our  liearts 
with  love  and  gratitude  ...  to  celebrate 
the  moment  when  .  .  .  Puerto  Rico  entered 
fully  into  Christian  civilisation 


BIG  SKY   VISTA  REFLECTS 
•CAVEAT   EMPTOR" 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MCNTAN."L 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJturrday,  March  27.  1969 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker— 

We  must  make  sure  that  every  family  in 

.•\iuerlca  lives   in   a  liome  of  dignity  and   a 

iielphborhood  i.f  pride  and  a  community  of 

opportunity  .-nd  .;  city  of  promise  and  hope. 

These  words  of  President  Johnson 
should  instill  hope,  should  foster  confi- 
dence, and  .should  incourage  determina- 
tion m  the  peojjle  across  this  land  seek- 
ing to  o'.vn  or  at  iea.'it  rent  .-uitable  and 
adequate  livina  quarters.  But  there  is  a 
small  community  in  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana where  hope,  confidence,  and  de- 
termination have  all  but  dwindled.  These 
ijcople  have  run  ln-adlonc  into  tlie  q'^ick- 
sand  of  bureaucratic  ineptness.  It  is  time 
that  their  story  is  told  '-o  that  others 
may  not  follow  this  bleak  trail.  Especially 
must  it  be  told  to  my  colleagues  .--o  that 
when  I  ask  your  help,  you  will  be  aware 
of  the  maenitude  of  this  trauedy. 

Some  six  families  purcha.sed  homes  in 
a  subdivision  callea  Big  Sky  Vista  near 
Vaughn,  Mont.,  m  the  ;  pring  of  1965. 
This  was  subsequent  to  the  great  Sun 
River  floods  of  1964,  when  this  area  was 


inundated  Because  of  the  emergency 
prcvallinij  then  they  were  ehKible  for 
Small  Business  Administration  loans. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  in- 
.ipected  the  houses  The  FHA  reported 
that  the  houses  and  the  life-systems" 
of  the  homes  were  adequate  Subsequent- 
ly, the  sewers,  foundations,  and  the  house 
structures  have  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  occupa.its  should  remain  in  the  de- 
velopment 

Where  do  these  people  no  for  help' 
First  they  approached  the  FHA  and  the 
SBA  people  Both  agencies  ab.soUed 
themselves  of  responsibility  and  extended 
their  re;;ret.s.  For  the  past  several 
months.  I  have  worked  with  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Metcalf  in  an  attempt 
to  help  these  people  We.  too.  have  been 
rebuffed  by  a  bureaucratic  brick  wall 
But  we  are  determined  to  achieve  Justice, 
and  I  do  not  admit  defeat  in  presenting 
this  expose,  as  I  mentioned  previously 
this  story  must  be  told  so  that  others  will 
not  walk  into  the  same  pitfalls. 

UiiJess  one  of  these  two  agencies — the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  or  the 
Small  Business  Administration — as- 
sumes responsibility,  it  is  my  intention 
to  direct  these  homeowners  to  leeal  re- 
course The  demon  of  Caveat  Emptor" — 
Buyer  Beware  '  does  not  belong  in  this 
day  It  cannot  be  tolerated,  particularly 
not  in  a  transaction  involving  a  citi- 
zen and  his  government.  The  commer- 
cial codes  of  most  States  have  placed  the 
burden  on  the  seller  who  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable abo'U  his  product.  Tht  seller's 
•puffing  '  cannot  be  the  buyer  s  deflation. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  FHA.  especially, 
will  exercise  more  discretion  m  the  fu- 
ture when  evaluating  housing  projects, 
and  that  it  will  accept  its  responsibility 
when  tragedies  like  B;.'  Sky  Vista  hap- 
pen. 


A   Pi  'I  ITTCAL   EPA   DTF.^ 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


,LJ  L  l3i.\;-»  ^ 


IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    March  27.  1969 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
in  New  Orleans  a  political  era  died  Judge 
Leandtr  H  Perez.  Sr .  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  bnlliant  political 
leaders  in  this  Nation,  passed  to  his  eter- 
nal rewards  At  the  time  of  his  death  I 
issued  the    following  statement : 

STATtMENT    BY     HKBEHT 

t*  S  Representative  P  Edw.  Hebert,  who 
is  recuperstlng  from  eye  surgery  at  Hotel 
Dleu  Issued  the  following  .statement  up>on 
learning  of  the  death  of  Judge  Leander  Perez: 

■  .Another  great  American  now  belongs  to 
the  age*  For  over  .30  years  Judge  Perez  has 
been  my  political  and  personal  friend  It  hns 
been  an  association  of  which  I  have  been 
proud  and  never  hesitated  to  boast  He  was 
a  man  In  whom  there  was  unlimited  deter- 
mination and  a  nery  tenacity  for  the  things 
In  which  he  believed.  He  asked  no  quarter 
and  gave  no  quarter  Even  those  who  did 
not  understand  him  were  compelled  to  re- 
spect him  I  was  one  of  those  privileged  to 
have  known  his  m.nny  ^Ides  and  facets  No 
matter  by  what  name  he  was  called  or  how 
he  was  described  by  either  enemy  or  friend. 
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he  loved  the  people  who  Iced  him  and  they 
did  love  him  He  brought  into  a  community 
a  loyalty  and  a  devotion  a  duty  and  a  serv- 
ice that  U  seldom  found  anywhere 

He  le'ives  many  monuments  und  he  leaves 
.»  memory  of  a  mun  who  contributed  to  his 
commiujlty  ;«nd  built  it  \ip  into  .i  great  fam- 
ily He  hands  the  torch  to  two  sons  in  whom 
he  was  justly  proud  The  memory  of  Judge 
Perez  must  be  a  fuel  that  keeps  that  torch 
lighted  -ind  I  am  sure. his  people  will  renew 
their  determination  to  continue  his  work 
which  he  outlined  for  them  and  to  carry 
out  his  plans  which  he  had  for  Plaquemines 
Pnrnr. 

He  was  the  most  model  family  man  I  have 
ever  known,  a  devoted  hvisband.  a  tender 
father  and  an  enthusiastic  grandfather. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  Mrs 
Perez  left  a  void  In  his  life  which  has  never 
and  could  never  be  filled. 

There  were  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
Mm  bvit  there  were  none  who  denied  his  ca- 
pacity and  ability.  There  were  tliose  who 
fought  him  but  there  were  none  who  did  not 
respect  the  valor  of  his  shield  Tliere  were 
those  whc  attempted  to  thwart  him  In  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  but  there  were  none 
to  whom  he  ever  surrendered. 

I  consider  his  loss  indeed  a  most  personal 
loss  for  I  have  lost  one  of  the  dearest  and 
best  friends  I  ever  had 

Not  only  I.  but  everyone,  friend  and  foe. 
win  miss  him  As  I  so  often  said  In  his  life- 
time and  again  say  on  his  death,  he  war  the 
"noblest  Roman  of  them  all  " 

For  a  more  graphic  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  Judge  Perez  and  his  eventful  life. 
I  urge  you  to  read  the  following  article 
written  by  Clarence  Dovicet.  one  of  the 
New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune's  promis- 
ing .voung  writers  who,  In  this  piece,  has 
done  a  serviceable  job  and  has  captured 
the  tone  of  the  moment; 

Leander  Perez  RETfRNs  to  Wirt's  Slot  at 
iDLEWiLD  Casket  Bbovckt  to  Pinal  Rest- 
ing Place 

'  By  Clarence  Doucet  i 

Leander  H  Perez  Sr  returned  to  IdlewUd 
Frid.iv  to  the  side  ol  his  wife 

Tliere.  amid  iurroundlncs  reminiscent  of 
the  gracious  plantation  life  ul  the  Old  South, 
his  rose-covered  cnsket  was  brought  to  its 
nn.il  resting  place  In  the  family  mausoleum. 

-Sevcr.il  hundred  friends  .ind  associates 
lined  the  loO-foot  stone  walk  leading  from 
the  Ferez  home  to  the  mausoleum  as  the  final 
pr.iyerb  for  the  dead  were  recited  by  .i  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  as  holy  water  and  Incense  were 
sprinkled  on  the  casket 

A  fiery  advocate  of  segregation  and  states 
rights  and  the  p<3lltlcal  chieftain  of  Plaque- 
mines Parish  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
77-vear-old  Perez  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Wednesday  night,  a  few  days  aft*r  having 
been  released  from  a  hospital  after  luflenng 
another  heart   attack  earlier   this   year 

RELICinttM    RITES 

The  services  at  IdlewUd.  the  Perez  Mmlly 
ranch  located  .ibout  three  miles  below  Belle 
Chasse  were  preceded  by  religious  «.ervlces 
in  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Church  on  the 
Lovola  L'niversltv  c  impus 

Although  he  was  excommunicated  from  the 
Catholic  Church  m  the  early  1960s  because 
of  his  vocal  opposition  to  the  Integration  of 
Catholic  schools,  it  was  disclosed  Thursday 
that  some  18  months  ago  Mr  Perez  had 
reached  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  and 
that  he  had  been  recelvln«  the  sacraments 
•mice  that  reconciliation. 

H<jiy  Name  of  Je.«us  Church,  with  ,i  seating 
capacity  nf  nearly  1. 000  was  pocked  to  over- 
flowing with  family  friends,  political  digni- 
taries, and  a  handful  of  i^urlous 

Among  the  dignitaries  paying  their  last  re- 
spects were  former  Oov.  George  C  Wallace  of 
Alabama.  Oov.  John  3eU  Williams  of  Missis- 
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slppl.  Gov.  John  J  MiKelthen  of  Loulslan«, 
US  Sen  James  O  Ea.stlHnd.  D-Mlss  :  Louisi- 
ana Lt  Gov  C  C  "Taddy"  .'\ycock;  Assocla'c 
Jiistlce  Tom  Brady  of  the  Mississippi  si;. 
preme  Court.  L<iulslana  Appeals  Court  Judcc 
Louis  Yarrut.  former  Louisiana  adjutant  gen- 
eral Raymond  P  Hutft.  scores  of  state  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  and  virtually  everv 
public  official  from  both  Plaquemines  nnd 
.St   Bernard  parishes 

Gov  McKelthen  was  not  at  the  luner.il 
home,  the  House  of  Bultman.  or  at  the 
church,  but  he  did  attend  the  services  at 
IdlewUd 

OTHERS    PRESENT 

But  11  was  not  dignitaries  .ilone  who  filleri 
the  church  College  students,  many  carryiii,: 
books,  could  be  seen  ainoi\g  the  hundreds  .  ; 
persons  paying  their  last  respects,  and  one 
taxlcab  driver,  .ifter  dropping  off  his  faff 
(Who  was  attending  the  funeral  Mass)  s:U(! 
that  he.  too,  was  going  to  church  He  lock< 'I 
the  doors  of  the  taxlcab  and  made  his  u  •, 
inside 

The  funeral  procession  from  the  House 
Bultman    to    the    church    was    composed      : 
more  than  200  automobiles  that  followed  'hn 
black  hearse  which  carried  the  silver  casket 
along  St    Charles  .^\e 

At  the  funeral  home,  a  group  of  chlldre;-. 
from  the  Prytania  Private  School  entered  ■.:■. 
procession  carrying  a  heart-shaped  flower  f|.-- 
play  of  red  and  while  carnations 

A  short  set  of  prayers  was  recited  there  be- 
fore the  casket  was  closed  and  the  coverlni; 
of  roses  placed  over  it 

.St  Bernard  Parish  motorcycles  led  the  po- 
lice escort  from  the  House  ol  Bultman  to  the 
church  Tliey  were  followed  by  motorcycles 
from  the  city  and  state  police 

Tlie  casket  was  rolled  to  the  steps  of  the 
church  .uid  there  the  graiulchlktrpn  of  Mr 
Perez  took  their  places  on  each  side  to  ser-.e 
.is  pallbearers 

W.^LKINC    BEHI.VD    CASKET 

Walking  directly  behind  the  casket  were 
.Mr  Perez'  two  sons.  Leander  H.  Perez  Jr..  the 
district  attorney  of  Plaquemines  and  .St 
Bernard  parishes,  and  Challn  O,  Perez,  who 
took  over  .is  president  of  the  Plaquemines 
Commission  Council  when  his  father  stepped 
down,  and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J,  Douel,^^ 
Eustls  and  Mrs.   Richard  J.  Carrcre. 

Former  Gov  Wallace.  lor  whom  Mr  Pertv 
had  campaigned  in  his  race  for  the  presi- 
dency last  year,  followed  them  into  chu.-cn 
with  a  contingent  of  other  .Alabamlans. 

Celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  the  Rev  Peter 
Boerdlng  of  St.  Thomas  Church  m  Polite 
.1  la  Hache  He  was  .isslsted  by  the  Rf. 
Stanley  Goote  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Church  In  Belle  Chasse  Both  priests  a;so 
officiated  at  the  services  at  Idlewild 

The  casket  was  carried  to  the  front  of  the 
church  with  three  lighted  candles  on  each 
side  and  a  crucifix  on  a  stand  behind  it. 

"We  humbly  pray."  said  Father  Boerdtn« 
as  the  services  began,  "You  .do  not  hand 
him  over  to  the  powers  of  evil  but  comm.iiui 
his  soul  to  be  taken  tip  bv  the  Holy  .Angel--  ' 

Preceding  the  Mass  Father  Boerdlng  re- 
cited the  traditional  prayers  before  -he 
casket 

READS    TROM    JOHN 

During  th?  Gospel,  he  read  from  John 
who  tells  of  Martha's  conversation  with 
Jesus,  whom  Jesus  told:  "He  who  belleies 
In  Me.  even  If  he  die,  will  come  to  Me  ' 

Frequently  during  the  Mass.  Father  Boerd- 
lng Intoned:  '  He.ar  U5.  Oh  Lord  answer 
our  prayers  for  Leander. "  and  "O.  Lord,  lis- 
ten lo  our  prayers  for  Leander." 

At  the  Offertory,  he  asked  God  to  "deliver 
the  souls  of  the  departed  from  the  pains  ! 
hell,"  and  later  .idded.  '  O  Lord,  be  merclfii! 
and  grant  them  eternal  rest," 

The  funeral  Mass  was  concluded  at  ap- 
proximately 11  am,  and  by  11:05  am,  'he 
church  bells  were  rung,  signifying  that  'he 
body  was  leaving  the  church. 
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riie  procession  .irrlved  ,it  Idlewild  shortly 
before  11  3o  ,i  m  ,  and  .igaln  the  casket  was 
removed  Irom  the  licir.'-e  and  carried  to  tlie 
brick  mausoletini 

VlKTfAL    SILt.NXE 

Except  lor  the  rustle  of  leaves,  caused  as 
the  hundreds  of  friends  followed  the  proces- 
sion to  the  mausoleum,  walking  .ilongside 
the  stone  path,  there  wus  virtu.il  silence. 

Father  B^x'rding.  bpriiikling  the  casket 
with  holy  water,  said  ul  .Mr  Perez:  "God 
has  taken  him  to  Him.self  Irom  the  trials  of 
this  world."  and  he  .igiun  prayed  that  God 
vipiild  not  piini.'h  the  deceased  lor  liis  deeds, 
but,  rather,  "make  him  a  companion  of  Your 
samts,"  and  '  grunt  to  iiim  e\erlasting  reft 
and  happiness.' 

He  then  led  the  mourners  m  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Hall  M.iry  lor  Mr  Perez,  and 
these  prayers  were  then  recited  again  for 
tlU'se  {>ersons  who  will  die  m   the  future. 

The  simple  ceremony  concluded,  the  cas- 
ket was  then  n.o\  ed  into  the  brick  mauso- 
lc\im  and  placed  in  tlie  open  crypt  alongside 
t;iO  crypt  m  which  rests  the  body  of  Mrs 
Perez, 
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Mr,  Perez  biUlt  the  mausoleum  only  a  lew 
months  .ifter  the  death  of  his  wife  m  1967. 
He  confided  lo  friends  that  her  burial  place 
\.a.s  "too  :ar  ..way  lr(.)m  home." 

It  .--Its  atnlti  .i  gro\e  i.if  giant  live  oak  trees 
ttraped  with  .Spanish  moss  Two  magnolias 
grace  the  front  of  the  mausoleum,  and  lour 
white  columns  adorn  the  facility  built  In  an 
architectural  style  that  complements  the 
rambling  red  brick  Perez  home, 

A  clotie  friend  o.'  the  late  Mr.  Perez  said  a 
day  seldom  ji.tssed  after  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Perez  wa.s  placed  in  the  mausoleum  that 
■The  Judge,"  ;ls  he  was  known  to  his  many 
associates,  did  not  visit  the  serene  resting 
place  of  his  wife,  and  upon  leaving  show 
Mslble  signs  of  his  bereavement. 

Near  the  inaus(jleum  is  the  white  frame 
building  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perez  spent 
their  weekends  over  several  years  prior  to 
the  construction  ut  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Mississippi  River  Bridge.  It  was  after  the 
bridge  was  constructed  that  Mr  Perez  built 
tl.e   impressive   home   he   called   Idlewild, 

His  close  trlend  sajd  the  serenity  of  the 
spacious  Perez  ranch  was  a  great  joy  to  both 
Mr  Perez  and  his  wife, 

.And  It  IS  there,  in  the  land  they  both  loved 
so  well,  that  they  i\je  :ieain  bv  each  other's 
side 

In  life  Mr.  Perez  had  many  admirers  and 
many  detractors,  but  in  death,  as  the  priest 
reminded,  it  is  God  alone  who  p.isses  Judg- 
ment on  inati  regarding  liis  eternal  life. 


OF  MINING.  AND  RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALS" 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursdap.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  the 
Rcprrsenlalivo  from  Nevada,  my  col- 
leaitues  riuickly  can  a.ssociate  with  the 
Nevada  names  of  Reno.  Las  Vegas,  and 
Lake  Tahoe  and  a  few  other  cities  where 
citizen.',  o!  our  country  iiave  visited  to 
vacation,  imnt,  i:airible.  .'^ki.  or  soak  up 
'ome  good  old  WrFtern  sunshine, 

H'Jt  there-  are  other  names  in  Nevada 
that  arc  ;iot  known  perhaps  as  well  to 
AmcricaiLs  and  those  arc  the  old  cattle 
and  mining  towns  that  formed  the  basis 
ior  the  State  of  Nevada  and  first  put  her 
on  the  Union  map 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  names  of  tho.se  town.'^  are  in- 
cluded, for  the  most  part,  in  a  book  that 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine-  sent  me  a 
few  days  ago.  My  friend,  Don  Emigli,  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo,,  must  have  kiiown  liow 
much  I  would  en.ioy  the  book.  Minima 
Camp  Days,"  by  Emil  W  Billeb,  who 
lived  and  participatt^d  in  our  Wostern 
life  as  it  was  known  back  m  the  mining 
days  of  Nevada  and  parts  ol  eastern 
California.  One  very  real  reason  I  have 
enjoyed  the  book  is  that  I  am  liom  one 
of  the  mining  camps  that  .Mr.  Billeb 
writes  about.  Goldfield  Nc\  .  where  I 
v.as  born  and  lived  until  I  was  5. 

Mr.  Billeb's  yarns  and  collection  ol 
photos  perfectly  portray  life  and  the 
ruggedness  rcouiied  by  the  men  and 
women  of  those  days  to  exist  and  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Billeb  nanales  the  book  and 
stories  he  lived  and  heard  One  such 
story  depicts  that  our  early  days  miners 
had  time  for  a  bit  of  horseplay"  too. 
Mr.  Billeb  'Arites  "An  Unhappy 
'Corpse'  ': 

There  was  one  old  character  who  hud  de- 
veloped a  great  liking  for  hard  liquor  and 
in  his  later  years  was  under  the  weather  quit*- 
a  bit  of  the  time.  Once  after  a  spree  he  was 
found  lying  in  the  sagebrush  and  some  of 
the  town's  gentlemen  decided  to  try  to  teach 
him  a  lesson  and  perhaps  get  him  on  the 
water  wagon. 

Prom  a  dry  goods  store  ihey  obtained 
a  large  packing  box  and  took  it  over  to  the 
drunk's  resting  place  .■^s  the  box  was  too 
short  to  cover  him,  they  knocked  otit  one 
end  and  placed  it  over  him  with  his  feet 
sticking  out. 

When  he  started  to  move  and  mumble  :n 
the  box.  the  group  gathered  around  and 
conducted  a  funeral  service  Some  com- 
mented how  sad  they  were  at  the  passins 
of  the  deceased.  They  all  ignored  the  fact 
that  by  now  the  victim  was  pounding  on 
the  box  and  shouting,  I  ain't  dead!  I  aint 
dead!  The  services  concluded  with  dropping 
earth  on  the  box  and  intoning,  .■\shes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,  ,  ,  ,  Then  the  mourners 
departed   and   adjourned   to   a   nearby   .^tore 

It  was  some  time  before  the  deceased  came 
sufficiently  to  life  to  crawl  out  of  the  open 
end  of  the  box.  Excited  and  sobered,  he  came 
to  the  store  wanting  to  know  who  was  re- 
sponsible He  was  referred  to  a  paper  jjosted 
in  the  store  window  announcing  his  demise 
and  the  sale  of  his  passessions  at  public  auc- 
tion the  following  day.  He  .isstired  everyone 
that  he  was  very  much  alive  and  that  there 
would  be  no  sale  of  his  beloneings.  He  re- 
mained on  the  water  waeon  U  r  ^ome  -ur.e 
after  this  experience. 


SOCIAL  SECLTlITi'  AMENDMENTS 
FOR  MINERS  AFFLICTED  WITH 
BLACK  LUNG  DISEASE 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   27.  1969 

Mr.  KEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  dunnn  recent 
weeks,  corsiderable  ijublicity  has  been 
given  to  an  occupational  disease  of  coal 
miners  which  has  become  a  substantially 
increasing  problem,  resulting  from  the 
development  of  new  and  more  efficient 
mining  machinery.  This  dread  disease, 
which  is  kno'ATi  technically  as  pneumoco- 
niosis, or  more  popularly  known  as  black 
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lung  disease,  is  afflicting  more  and  moie 
coal  miners  as  more  ijowcrful  and  effi- 
cient  mechani?'ed  equiijment  is  being 
used  m  the  oijeration  ot  tin  .Nation's  coal 
mines.  The  fact  is  that  tin.-  new  and  im- 
proved type  of  equipment,  in  addition  to 
producing  more  coal  per  man-hour,  also 
ijroduces  coal  dust  lor  our  coal  miners  to 
breathe.  This  coal  dust  is  inhaled  by  our 
underground  coal  miners  and  develoixs 
within  their  bodies  a  lifelong  and  latal 
infliction. 

Many  oi  our  ,jatiioi;c  unde:  ■  :  ouiui  cdal 
miners  who  have  come  down  with  blac'r: 
lung  disease  ha\e  been  determined  to 
be  disabled  under  liie  i^ocial  se-curity  dis- 
ability insurance  luoiiiam  The  cash  ben- 
efits that  they  receive  help  them  to  .some 
extent  in  meeting  their  living  expen.ses. 
However,  these  cash  benefits  arc  entirely 
inadequate  lor  those  afflicted  to  meet 
their  medical  cue  needs  which,  in  so 
many  cases,  include  the  use  of  a  continu- 
in:.;  supply  of  oxytten  at  costs  ranging  up 
to  $200  or  iiioie  per  afflicted  induidual 
each  month. 

The  legislatuif  oi  u,-.  iionie  State  of 
West  Virginia  lecently  enacted  an 
amendment  to  its  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.  providing  for  compensation 
for  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease  for 
the  first  time.  This  legislation,  .so  I  un- 
derstand, does  not  api^ly  to  the  manv 
hundreds  ol  coal  miners  who  have  come 
down  with  this  di.sease  m  the  jjast  years 
and  have  been  no  longer  able  to  work 
and  obtain  coverage  under  the  Stale 
workmen's  compen.sation  system.  To  me. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  most  loeical 
place  to  turn  to  ijrovicie  these  coal 
miners  with  tlio  medical  care  they  so 
urgently  and  desjjcrately  nood  is'  the 
presently  existing  medicare  jjroaram,  I 
am  in  the  process  ol  drafting  a  lojicai 
and  workable  bill  which  would  extend 
the  existing  medicare  program  to  iic-r- 
sons,  regardless  of  age.  who  are  eligible 
lor  a  disability  insurance  benefit  under 
Ijresent  law.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  extend  medicare 
benefits  to  most  of  the  disabled  miners 
who  are  presently  afflicted  -.vith  black 
lunc  di.sease  who  arc  ineligible  for  any 
type  of  medical  care  under  present  law 
and  would  also  supi'lenient  the  medical 
care  received  by  miners  wh.o  will  be 
lound  qualified  under  the  recently  en- 
acted amendments  to  the  West  Virginia 
Workmen's  Compen.sation  Act. 

In  addition  to  providing  medicare  ben- 
efits to  tho.se  who  qualify  for  social  .se- 
curity disability  benefits,  another  pur- 
Ijose  of  my  proposed  bill  v,ou]d  also  make 
It  easier  for  persons  who  arc  afflicted 
with  black  lung  disease  to  receive  a  so- 
cial security  disability  cash  benefit 
regardless  of  ape. 

It  IS  proposed  to  do  this  by  having  the 
provision  written  into  the  Social  Security 
.^ct  which  will  extend  the  .same  treat- 
ment to  victims,  regardless  of  age.  ol 
l)n"umoconiosis.  as  blind  persons  now 
receive  under  the  law.  Under  this 
amendment,  these  persons  would  bene- 
fit in  two  ways  in  receiving  a  di.sabihty 
determination,  just  as  the  blind  are  now 
digible  under  prc.sc?it  law. 

First,  the  physical  tests  of  disability 
would  be  met  without  the  need  for  any 
additional  medical  evidence  once  a  per- 
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son  Is  determined  to  have  pneumo- 
coniosis, which  would  be  defined  In  the 
legislation. 

Second,  my  legislative  proposal  would 
provide  that  any  person,  age  55  and  over, 
afflicted  with  pneumoconiosis,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  disability  msurance  benefit 
If  he  is  unable  to  engage  In  his  usual  oc- 
cupation— that  is.  If  he  is  unable  to  work 
as  a  coal  miner — regardless  of  "iis  ability 
to  engage  in  some  other  occupation. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  these  amend- 
ments, as  a  whole,  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  In  providing  more  of  our  coal  miners 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  dreaded  black 
lung  disease  with  financial  and  medical 
assistance  that  they  so  rightfully  and 
desperately  deserve  and  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving The.se  amendments  will  not  take 
care  of  all  of  the  problems  facing  these 
miners  and  their  families  and  because  of 
this  fact.  I  am  in  the  process  of  drafting 
additional  leijislation  to  complement 
these  social  security  amendments. 

Wlt^  favorable  approval  by  the  Con- 
grress,  these  proposed  amendments  will 
provide  sitinificant  and  substantial  sup- 
port which  13  .so  richly  de.served  by  our 
coal  miners  who  are  now  denied  these 
justly  due  benefits 

As  a  nation,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
these  dedicated  workers  and.  as  such,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  provide  these  es- 
sential benefits. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  much  of  the  philosophy  behmd  my 
proposed  legislation  emanates  from  W  A. 
Boyle,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  .\merica.  who  has  long  ur^jed 
that  legislative  action  be  taken  to  aid 
these  forgotten  and  neglected  victims  of 
black  lung  disea.se 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speak- 
er, major  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  help 
curb  inflation. 

Last  year  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
personal  ana  corporate  income  taxes 
v^as  made  in  an  effort  to  halt  inflation. 
The  Congress  has  now  been  asked  to 
extend   that  surcharge 

Vital  proirrams  are  being  held  to  a 
minimum  in  funds — again  In  an  effort 
ro  fight  inflation 

While  we  are  seeking  ways  to  curb  in- 
flation, we  must  also  be  concerned  about 
those  who  must  live  on  fixed  salaries 
or  fixed  retirement  incomes 

They  have  watched  their  dollars 
shrink  in  purchasing  power 

For  those  who  are  retired,  their  earn- 
ing years  are  all  but  over 

One  group  of  retired  persons  who  have 
been  consistently  overlooked  are  those 
receiving  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  particularly  the 
widows  of  retired  railroad  workers. 

Under  present  law   a  widow   receives 
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approximately  80  percent  of  her  hus- 
band's annuity  and  loses  her  spouse's 
benefits.  This  amount  Is  but  a  few  dol- 
lars more  tlian  one-half  of  the  Joint 
amount  they  received  prior  to  his  death. 
This  amount  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  widow 

The  loss  of  one  person  does  not  cut 
living  expenses  in  half.  Many  overhead 
costs,  such  as  property  taxes,  remain  the 
same  regardless  of  the  number  of  persons. 
It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  man 
and  wife  were  partners  and  jointly  earned 
the  family  income,  and  jointly  con- 
tributed to  the  family  retirement  plan. 

In  far  too  many  cases  the  widow,  trying 
to  survive  on  the  reduced  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  must  seek  public  welfare 
assistance  to  have  the  bare  necessities  of 
life 

In  1967  a  7-percent  increase  was 
t,'ranted  to  tho.se  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement .Act.  This  was  the  first  increase 
since  1959  Some  of  the  widows  received 
this  increase  a  year  ago  under  the  .social 
security  increase,  and  as  a  result  in  .some 
States,  the  public  welfare  was  reduced  by 
the  same  amount.  As  a  result,  they  re- 
ceived no  increa.se  in  benefits  at  all. 
Others,  who  tried  to  supplement  their  in- 
come by  workint:  under  social  security, 
likewise  had  their  benefits  reduced. 

Because  of  this  inequity.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  change 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Under  this 
legislation,  provisions  would  be  made  so 
that  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased 
principal  beneficiary  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  would  receive  the  same 
amount  of  basic  retirement  benefits  that 
he  or  she  would  draw  at  the  time  of  the 
spouse's  death,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
$104  a  month.  In  addition,  the  surviving 
sponse  would  aLso  be  granted  any  in- 
crease m  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  which  may  be  made  effec- 
tive at  any  time  following  the  death  of 
the  principal  beneficiary 

My  concern  is  not  only  for  retired  rail- 
road employees,  but  also  for  those  who 
are  currently  employed  on  our  Nations 
railways. 

I  have  reintroduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  promote  employee  and  traveler 
safety  on  our  railroads. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  promote 
railway  safety  Uirough  the  reduction  of 
consecutive  hours  which  certain  operat- 
ing employees  may  remain  on  duty.  That 
maKimum  is  now  16  hours  .ind  this  legis- 
lation would  make  the  maximum  12 
hours. 

Essentially  this  legislation  would  lower 
the  hours  of  continuous  service  which 
certain  operating  railway  personnel 
would  be  permitted  or  required  to 
undertake. 

It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier,  its  agents,  or  officers  subject  to 
the  act  to  require  or  pennit  an  employee 
to  continue  on  duty  or  go  on  duty  wlien 
he  has  not  had  at  least  8  consecutive 
hours  off  duty  during  the  preceding  24 
hours. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  deal  with 
computation  of  rest  periods,  intrastate 
crews  working  on  interstate  carrier 
tracks,  crews  of  wreck  and  or  relief 
trains  and  for  violations. 
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COMMUNICATION  ON  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
recently  received  from  a  constituent,  who 
has  a  daughter  attending  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  a  letter  that 
President  Eric  A.  Walker  sent  to  all 
parents  concerning  the  "almost"  dis- 
orders at  the  university.  The  letter  is  ;i 
good  example  of  a  university  meeting  us 
responsibilities  to  the  public,  the  par- 
ents, and  the  students,  in  this  age  when 
irrespon.sibility  .seems  to  be  on  the  \x\)- 
swmg.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  "lack  of  communication";  I  think 
President  Walker's  approach  is  the  kind 
of  communication  all  college  presidents 
should  be  engaged  in. 

President  Walker's  letter  establishes 
the  proper  response  to  those  who  would 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  education  of  stu- 
dents at  Pennsylvania  State.  The  presi- 
dent was  not  bullied,  nor  did  he  panic, 
when  a  so-called  "reform  group"  at- 
tempted to  tell  the  university  how  to  run 
an  educational  institution.  Instead,  i.e 
responded  with  dignity,  firmness,  fair- 
ness, and  with  dispatch,  and  a  potentially 
explosive  situation  was  averted. 

President  Walker  obtained  an  Injunc- 
tion against  an  illegal  use  of  the  uni- 
versity. That  action,  followed  up  with 
the  establishment  of  a  "special  Judiciary 
board  to  hear  staff  charges  and  evidence 
against  students  who  destroy  university 
property,  unreasonably  disturb  or  intc;- 
fere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  advocate  active  disruption  ur 
violence."  put  those  who  would  tamper 
with  the  educational  processes  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  on  notice  that 
such  tampering  would  not  be  tolerated 
President  Walker,  m  uritint,'  to  '.:e 
parents,  included  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Honorable  A.  H.  Lipt  z. 
judge  of  the  Centre  County  court,  up  n 
the  Issuance  of  the  injunction.  The 
judges  remarks  bear  close  reading  .iiid 
I  would  like  to  have  both  President 
W:ilker's  letter  and  .Judi^e  Lipcz'  state- 
ments api)ear  in  the  Record  following 
my  comments: 
The   Pennsyi.vnnia  State  UNivrRsrry 

Uuivcraity  Park.  Pa..  March  14.  I'Jh.- 
To  Parents  of  Penn  St.ite  U!idergradu..;e 
Students:  I  am  sure  you.  iis  parents  oi  a 
Penn  State  .student.  :ire  concernt'd  over  re- 
ports of  potentlriUy  disruptive  activities  ;it 
the  University  Park  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  share  your  concern,  and  through  tliis 
letter  I  would  like  to  comment  on  'he 
situation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Winter  Term,  'lie 
University  Park  campu.s  !ias  been  faced  w;!h 
many  dlfflcult  problems  in  relating  with  md 
communicatlni,'  with  some  of  the  students. 
I  wUl  not  detail  each  situation,  but  vvill 
state  simply  that  the  problems  liave  been 
related  to  tliree  occurrences — a  list  of  ie- 
m.mds  presented  to  me  by  the  black  Prrd- 
orick  Doughuss  Association:  the  publlcati'Ti 
of  an  "underground"  newspaper,  knowr.  ^ 
the  Watfr  Turtm-l:  and  a  list  of  nine  lu:-- 
negotlable  '  demands  presented  to  me  bv  a 
non-chartered  group  calling  lt*elf  the  "Steer- 
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ing  Committee  to  Reform  the  University."  It 
was  over  these  latter  nine  demands  that  a 
^it-in  resulted  In  Old  Main  on  February  24, 
1969. 

On  February  17.  a  letter  containing  the 
.iforementloned  list  of  nine  demands  was 
aellvered  t«  my  secretary  while  I  was  out 
,.t  the  office.  The  letter  stated  that  the  de- 
:iiands  were  "non-negotiable"  and  that  I  had 
.mtll  Monday.  February  24  to  respond.  Since 
:he  letter  did  not  conuin  student  names, 
.nd  since  the  Steering  Committee  to  Reform 
:lie  University  Is  not  a  chartered  student 
.  rganlzatlon  with  known  officers,  I  responded 
:..)  the  demands  by  a  general  press  release. 
riiat  release  was  printed  In  the  Centre  Daily 
;:me,s  on  Saturday,  February  22,  1969.  The 
Uatly  Collegian  reports  my  statement  was 
road  at  a  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
:.illy  In  the  Student  Union,  Saturday,  Feb- 
.■".lory  22.  I  stated  that  to  respond  to  demands 
which  were  termed  "non-negotiable"  would 
ic  in  direct  conflict  with  the  very  spirit  of 
•.:ie  academic  community. 

.■\t  approximately  3  p.m.  Monday,  Pebru- 
.iry  24,  a  group  of  several  hundred  students 
filtered  the  main  lobby  and  balcony  area 
"f  Old  Main  and  determined  they  would  re- 
■!:.Un  there  after  the  normal  closing  houfs 
:  r  the  building  and  until  such  time  that 
.1  'Ace  came  to  request  them  to  leave.  Mem- 
.i.rs  of  the  administrative  staff  read  the 
:>.'ess  release  described  above,  and  told  the 

•  .idents  that  the  building  closed  at  5:15 
;:  :n   They  were  advised  to  leave  the  building 

•  5  15  p  m.  and  that  if  they  did  not,  legal 
.atton  would  be  taken.  None  of  these  warn- 
mes  were  heeded  and  the  University  sought 
.•.  court  injunction  prohibiting  occupation 
'  :  the  building. 

At  approximately  9:45  p.m.  a  temporary 
inunction  from  the  Centre  County  Court 
'.'.is  served  by  the  County  Sheriff.  However, 
biiore  the  injunction  was  served,  a  larger 
c:oup  of  students,  estimated  in  excess  of 
:  lOO,  gathered  outside  Old  Main  threaten- 
;:..;  to  remove  those  Inside.  Concerned  stu- 
unt  leaders,  staff  members,  and  faculty 
'  Iked  to  and  calmed  both  groups  and  phys- 
I  il  Injury  and  violence  was  avoided,  except 
t!.at  one  student  reporter  was  struck  by  a 
lirown  object  and  injured  on  the  cheek. 
r  .e  students  inside  Old  Main  left  the  bulld- 
.t.^  peacefullv  by  10  p.m.  after  the  Injunc- 
■:  n    was   served    and    the   students   outside 

rned  a  path  for  them  to  leave. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  a  situation  slm- 
i!  r  to  this,  which  has  the  potential  for 
'  ore  disruption  and  violence,  does  not  again 
'    iir  on  this  campus.  To  help  assure  this, 

.  •  University  obtained  a  continuance  of  the 
.:.  luicllon  at  a  hearing  held  on  Friday. 
F  nruary  28.  In  Centre  County  Court.  I  think 

'.1  should  be  aware  oj  the  continuance,  and 
I  in  incUidmi;  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of 
'  ipe  A.  H.  Lipez.  when  he  announced  the 
.'    ision  of  the  Court. 

;  am  convinced  tluit  the  overwhelming 
::,  uritv  of  our  students  and  you.  their  par- 
ti s.  suppor'  the  University  administration 
:.  :ts  determination  that  no  class  shall  oe 
ii.crrupted.  nor  .ictlon  tolerated  that 
•1  reutens  others,  or  Interferes  with  the  ed- 
'.:   lional  programs  of  the  University.  I  can 

're  you.  too.  that  a  majority  of  the  Unl- 

■  r  ity  faculty  feels  a  similar  obligation.  This 

I     icflected  In   the  action  of  the  University 

i'  '  tilty  Senate  which  adopted  the  following 

•tinporary  resclutlon  at  its  meeting  March  3, 

iti'iO: 

■  Recognlzine   that  some  changes   in   unl- 

'tsity  procedures  and  policies  are  necessary, 

'I;.-  senate  endorses  the  constriictlve  resolu- 

'I'.ii    of    problems    throiigh    free    discussion 

iiiong    all    groups    In    the    academic    com- 

i.unity.    and   rejects   the   Ideas   of   ultimata 

■■   .irbitrary  .ictlon  iw;  a  solution  to  campus 

;  :  'tilems. 

The  senate  supports  maintenance  of  the 
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Inviolability  of  the  educational  process  and 
the  right  of  students  to  continue  their  access 
to  class  and  to  academic  instrvictlon  un- 
impeded. 

"Further,  the  senate  supports  the  exercise 
of  legal  action  to  prevent  personal  injury  or 
the  destruction  of  private  or  public  property 
by  any  groups  or  Individuals." 

Many  others  have  expressed  their  support 
for  our  efforts.  Letters  from  parents,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  others  carry  similar  messages. 
I  am  confident  that  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
responsible  students,  faculty,  admlnl.'-tra- 
tors.  parents,  and  other  interested  and  con- 
cerned parties,  will  continue  to  meet  Its 
educational  responsibilities  to  your  sons  and 
daughters.  However,  we  must  face  the  real 
possibility  that  there  are  some  within  the 
University  who  would  disrupt  Its  normal 
functions.  To  assure  that  we  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  fulflll  our  responsibilities.  I  have 
established  a  Special  Judiciary  Board  to 
hear  staff  charges  and  evidence  against 
students  who  destroy  University  property, 
unreasonably  disturb  or  interfere  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  University,  or  ad- 
vocate active  disruption  or  violence  Tlils  is 
a  temporary  Board  which  will  make  dis- 
ciplinary recommendations  to  me  regarding 
Individuals  found  guilty  or  responplble  lor 
such  acts.  Disruptive  activity  Is  regarded  ;^ 
a  serious  matter  which  can  result  in  dis- 
missal of  a  student. 

I  hope  that  all  parents  accept  this  letter  in 
the  spirit  In  which  It  was  written — a  com- 
munication to  parents  to  keep  them  in- 
formed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eric  A.  W.\lkfr. 

President. 
Statement  of  Judge  A.  H.  Lipez  in  Centre 
CotTNTT  CotTRT,  February  28.  1969 
The  evidence  here  indicates  that  more  than 
250  students  entered  Old  Main  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  24  and  refused  all  requests 
to  leave  until  after  the  service  of  the  injunc- 
tion around  10:00  p.m.  The  requests  were 
met  with  Jeers,  obscenity,  as  well  as  threats. 
It  is  apparent  also  that  had  not  the  Injunc- 
tion been  issued,  the  defendants  would  have 
continued  to  occupy  this  administration 
building  which  would  have  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  administration  of  this 
large  University  having  some  7.000  employees 
and  approximately  25.000  resident  students. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you,  at 
least,  in  so  occupying  Old  Main,  were  carried 
away  by  the  belief  in  your  cause.  S<;>me  of 
you  may  even  have  i>e!ieved  you  had  the 
right  to  take  jxjpsession  of  Old  Main  in  this 
manner  and  in  effect  hold  it  as  hostage  to 
enforce  your  demands.  Let  me  te!l  you  at  the 
outset  that  no  matter  ho-.v  pure  your  motives. 
or  laudable  your  objectives,  yotir  ,'icrions 
were  unlawful  and  tU"  law  does  not  counte- 
nance Illegal  acts 

Perhaps  what  was  done  here  -.'.as  inspired 
by  similar  actions  at  other  tinlversltles  and 
colleges,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  institu- 
tions felt  compelled  to  make  some  accommo- 
dation notwithstanding  the  coercive  meth- 
ods used.  The  plaintiff  here.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  properly  under  the 
evidence,  decided  not  to  submit  to  what 
amounted  to  a  seizure  of  Us  property  and 
hence  brought  this  action  before  us. 

The  law  Is  clear.  No  one — students  or 
others — has  the  right,  forcibly  or  otherwise. 
to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  an 
educational  institution  and  thereby  Inter- 
fere— actually  or  potentially — with  Us  right 
to  carry  on  Us  activities.  Anyone  doing  so  is 
subject  to  the  injunctive  process  of  the  equity 
court. 

You — the  defendants — have  rights.  You 
have  the  right  to  meet  peaceably   In  mass 
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meetings  on  the  campus  in  proper  places — 
you  have  the  right  to  organized  demonstra- 
tions and  protest  meetings— you  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  University  officials  to 
redress  your  grievances.  All  these  are  recog- 
nized under  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  and  there  is  nothing  to  indic.te 
that  the  University  sought  to  deny  these  to 
you.  But  the  University — its  officials-  .md  .dl 
the  other  students — have  rights  too.  and  you 
cannot  act  in  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with 
their  rights.  Tlie  moment  l;irge  numbers  of 
you  went  into  Old  Main  for  the  purpose  of 
remaining  there  until  your  demands  were 
met.  and  certainly  after  you  were  requested 
to  leave — from  that  moment,  you  were  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  the  Uulversuv-  vour 
actions    then    became    illegal. 

We  have  long  jirlded  ourselves  on  h.aing 
a  government  under  a  rule  of  Jaw — a  system 
that  has  made  po.sslble  human  achie\einent 
unmatched  by  any  other  nation  Implicit 
therein  is  the  belief  and  the  under.'-taiidlng 
that  there  is  a  duty  to  obey  the  law  Onlv  by 
doing  so  are  we  able  to  have  an  ordered 
society  and  a  government  which  protects 
the  rights  of  all  of  us.  Where  we  believe  gov- 
ernment IS  wrong,  our  Bill  of  Rights  allows 
dissent  and  disagreement,  but  in  pe.oceable 
and  orderly  ways.  Experience  has  shown  that 
lawless  protests  breed  lawless  counter  pro- 
tests as  in  fact  liappened  here  The  power  of 
a  mob  today  for  noble  .aid  constrtictlve  ends 
may  tomorrow  be  for  ignoble  and  destrtic- 
tive  purposes  No  government  can  submit  to 
mob  rule  and  survive.  Nor  can  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 


EARTHQUAKES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  today  a  catastrophic  earthquake 
shattered  .southcentral  Alaska. 

As  the  earth  twisted  and  rolled,  huge 
landslides  sheared  away.  Tidal  waves, 
generated  by  undersea  slides,  sent  walls 
of  water  .'•mashint?  into  coastal  commu- 
nities, carryinc  away  ;)eop]e.  boats,  and 
buildings. 

What  later  came  to  be  knov.n  as  Aias- 
ka'.s  "Good  Friday  Earthquake"  regis- 
tered 8. ,5  on  the  Richter  .-^cale. 

One  hundred  and  lourteen  pci.sons 
lost  their  lives.  S300  million  in  ioro}>erty 
was  destroved.  and  the  State'<  economy 
.suffered  a  crippling  blow 

Hundreds  ol  homes  and  otlier  build- 
ings were  .shattered.  Water  mains  and 
spv.-erlines  burst.  Great  cracks  in  tlie 
earth  .sla.'^hed  acro.ss  hiehway.'^  and  rail- 
road lines  and  bridges  collap.<;ed.  Air- 
field.':, so  important  in  Alaska  with  its 
limited  system  of  roads,  were  temporar- 
ily rendered  useless.  Telephone  and 
powerlines  snapped  as  the  earth  rocked. 

Considering  the  massive  destniction, 
it  was  .surpn.'^intr  that  the  death  roll  -.vas 
not  higher.  Tlris  was  due  to  a  iramber  of 
fortuitous  circum.stances.  Southcentral 
Alaska  is  velatively  .sparsely  populated. 
Tire  earthquake  took  place  in  the  early 
evening  of  a  holiday  when  .schools  and 
most  oflQc^s  were  empty.  The  weather 
was  mild  for  tliat  time  of  year  and  the 
sea  was  at  low  tide. 
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GeologisUs  tell  us  that  should  an  earth- 
quake of  such  ma*{nuude  and  duration 
as  the  19rt4  Alaskan  earthquake  take 
place  in  a  den.s«ly  populated  region,  it 
might  easily  cause  thousands  of  deaths 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  damage. 

Help  was  not  long  in  coniini;  to  Alaska. 
While  the  earth  still  rocked,  the  mili- 
tary— Itself  badly  hurt — moved  maiinifi- 
cently  to  aid  the  stunned  civilian  popu- 
lation. The  President  speedily  declared 
southcentral  Alaska  a  disaster  area  open- 
ing; the  door  to  ma.<;sive  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  Messages  of  encouragement  and  of- 
fers of  aid  came  to  us  from  across  the 
Nation 

In  Alaska,  the  people  rose  to  the  crisis 
with  indomitable  spirit  and  flahting 
courage  They  showed  a  considerable 
'.in:ty  of  purpose  in  facing  the  major 
problems  and  a  willini^ness  to  assist 
others  and  a  determination  to  overcome 
crush. n-T  misfortune  to  start  over  again 

Although  economic  patterns  have 
chan-;ed  in  southcentral  Alaska  because 
of  the  earthquake,  we  have  almost  re- 
covered from  the  blow  of  5  years  ago  Al- 
most At  least  one  community — the  city 
of  Seward — was  so  badly  hurt  that  it  still 
is  fighting  for  its  life  Valdez.  which  was 
entirely  relocated.  lo<-)k5  forward  to  a 
bright  economic  future.  In  Whittier,  An- 
chorage. Kodiak.  Cordova,  Seldovia  the 
scars  still  show  but  their  edges  are  be- 
coming blurred. 

.\i:aska  s  earthquake  and  following 
tidal  waves  spurred  a  series  of  coordi- 
nated Federal-State  plans  to  cope  with 
such  hazards  in  the  future 

Tidal  wave  wamint,'  systems  have  been 
Improved.  Possible  geological  hazards  to 
builduiij  and  settlement  are  assuming  in- 
creasin-;  importance  m  planninB  Earth- 
quakes ani  crustai  movements  are  being 
monitored  and  a  variety  of  techniques 
are  being  used  to  probe  deep  into  the 
earth  to  learn  its  structure  and  the 
forces  that  effect  it. 

With  increased  knowledge,  techniques 
may  be  developed  that  will  prove  the 
basis  for  an  earthquake  prediction  sys- 
tem that  could  benefit  all  earthquake- 
prone  areas  of  the  countr>-,  geologists  teil 
us. 


TIMBER  SUPPLY  CAN  BE  INCREASED 
IMMEDIATELY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB6 

Thu'iday    March  27.  1969 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  public  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  lumber  and  plywood  prices  on 
the  availability  of  new  homes  is  being 
reflected  in  the  Congress.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  reviewing 
this  vital  issue  this  week.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  review  can  lead  to 
immediate  improvement  In  the  .situation. 

The  key  problem  appears  to  be  the 
supply  of  standing  timber  that  is  avail- 
able for  processing  in  our  weslera  mills. 
Most  of  that  timber  is  on  the  national 
forests  under  the  careful  stewardship  of 
the  Forest  Service 

The  chief  of   the  Forest  Service  has 
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testified  tiiat  in  all  forrst  regions  sup- 
plies of  timber  could  be  substantially  m- 
crf'ased  by  such  measures  as  planting. 
thinning,  stand  improvement,  increased 
protection  against  destructive  agents, 
and  access  road  construction." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
soon  provide  the  Forest  Service  with  the 
funds  and  personnel  necessao'  to  accom- 
plish this  intensification  of  management. 
We  should  Besides  helping  to  meet  our 
housing  needs,  such  an  investment  will 
result  in  substantial  returns  to  the  Tieas- 
ury  in  the  form  of  timber-sale  receipts. 

While  very  impoitant.  the.se  practices 
are  not  the  most  promising  possibility 
that  has  come  to  our  attention  foi  in- 
creasing availability  of  Federal  tim- 
ber for  home  construction  .^niong  otliei 
things,  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  is  noted  for  its  outstanding 
school  of  forestry  and  conservation 
John  A.  Zivnuska.  the  dean  of  that 
■school,  told  the  Senate  last  week  that 
there  can  be  an  immediate  increa.se  m 
the  cut  on  the  Federal  forests  This  can 
come  with  recognition  of  present  wood 
utilization  practices,  the  use  ot  appro- 
priate units  of  measurement  and  the 
recognition  of  the  increases  in  timber 
growth  that  are  achieved  under  improved 
forest  management. 

This  increase  in  the  availability  of  tim 
ber  would  come  because  of  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  shortening  m  rota- 
tions— a  reduction  in  the  planned  time 
needed  to  grow  a  new  crop  of  timber 
Dean  Zivnuska  e.xplained  this  opportu- 
nity m  his  testimony  last  week  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency A  copy  of  his  explanation  is  of- 
fered herewith  for  tlie  Record. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  at  this  time  be- 
cause Dean  Zivnuska  is  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear before  our  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  tomorrow.  Friday.  March 
28  Dean  Zivnuskas  well-qualified  tech- 
nical answers  to  our  timber  shortage  de- 
serves our  careful  attention.  They  offer  a 
real  hope  for  meeting  this  Nation  s  needs 
for  construction  materials  and  homes  at 
reasonable  prices 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows 

Presentation  to  the  Sitbcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing AND  Urban  .^ftaiks  nr  the  Senate  Com- 
Mrrrrr  o.v  Banki.vc  \nd  Citrrency.  March 
21.    1969 

My  name  is  Ji>hn  A  Zivnuska  I  am  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Conservation. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  hut  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  University  in  this  matter  I 
appear  simply  as  an  individual  citizen  with 
25  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  economics  of  torestrv  Much  of 
my  work  has  t>een  devoted  to  the  interactions 
between  lorest  conditions  and  the  forest 
pro<luct«  industries. 

The  very  sharp  rise  In  lumber  and  plywood 
prices  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  year  is 
:n  many  respects  .simply  a  repetition  In  ac- 
centuated form  of  an  event  which  has  taken 
place  frequently  in  the  past.  Essentially  this 
price  rise  reflects  the  Inability  of  the  lumber 
and  plywood  industries  to  :ichleve  large  in- 
creases In  output  over  a  ."ihort  period  of  »ime 
In  response  to  sharp  Increases  in  demand. 
This  in  turn  Is  related  to  the  availability  of 
timber  for  the  mills.  .Since  the  industries  are 
highly  competitive  among  both  btiyers  and 
sellers,  the  demand  increase  combined  with 
the   Inelastic    supply    response    results    in    a 
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rapid  rise  In  prices  with   very   Uttle  increase 
in  the  quantity  supplied. 

historical    origins    of    the    present    PROBIFM 

This  kind  of  relationship  can  be  traced 
back  for  more  than  a  century  From  1860  t4i 
1U47,  the  wholesale  price  index  for  limiber 
increased  nearly  threefold  relative  to  whole- 
sale prices  generally  This  price  mere. use  dirl 
not  occur  as  a  steudv  upward  trend  Instead 
it  t.<>ok  place  throiigli  ,i  series  of  .sharp  rises 
over  short  periods,  typically  followed  bv 
longer  periods  of  stable  or  declining  prices 

A  very  pronounced  instance  of  such  a  pe- 
riod of  siiarply  rising  prices  with  only  lim- 
ited incre.ise  in  volume  supplied  took  pl.ui 
.ifter  the  removal  of  price  controls  lollowini 
World  War  II.  Tlie  pattern  was  of  serloii; 
<-oncern  at  the  time,  which  was  also  ,»  peho.i 
'It  high  demand  U>t  housing  In  an  analv.M 
of  supply  .md  demand  trends  in  ilie  lumbfr 
industry  trom  1921  tlirough  ltt53  which  w  - 
published  in  1955  iJohn  A  Zivnuska.  Sup- 
ply. Demand  and  the  Lumber  Market 
Journal  of  Forestry  53i8i  547- o53  i  .  I  jxilntf-ci 
out  that  lumber  production  shows  'an  in- 
elastic response  to  price  in  expansion  at  high 
levels  u!  proepenty'  and  that  ')ver  the  years 
"the  supply  schedule  is  becoming  more  in- 
elastic "  The  current  price  experience  reflect*. 
this  pattern 

The  bottleneck  explaining  the  persistei;: 
pattern  of  inelastic  supply  response  to  hicl. 
demand  levels  does  not  rest  in  the  mill 
which  typlcallv  have  had  capacity  well  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  production  Instead,  tiie  Umr- 
ing  factor  is  the  .ivailabllity  of  timber 
adapted  to  processing  under  established  tech- 
nology within  tiie  operating  radius  of  the 
established  mills. 

Historic. illy  the  production  of  lumber  anci 
plywood  has  been  based  on  the  .ivailabilltv 
fif  ikl-growth  timber  Even  today,  these  in- 
dustries are  predominantly  based  on  old- 
growth,  although  the  utilization  of  the 
young-growth  stands  which  have  followed  tlu 
initial  cutting  has  increased  rapidly  For  three 
centuries  tlie  lumber  industry  ol  Nort;. 
America  was  a  migratory  Industry.  foUowir.c 
a  retreating  frontier  of  virgin  torests.  Exhaus- 
tion of  timber  m  current  operating  .ireas  Uc 
to  higher  prices,  which  m  turn  enabled  shift- 
ing to  new  production  .ireas.  typically  mor' 
distant  from  the  main  consuming  centers 

By  World  War  II.  'his  historical  process  h.^ 
largely  run  its  course  In  recent  vears.  •; 
forest  products  industries  have  been  settliii- 
down  and  becoming  permanent.  Productk:. 
has  been  greatly  dl\ersihed.  with  lumber  .tj.  : 
plywood  production  being  increasingly  ;:.- 
teprated  with  pulp  and  paper,  wood  Chen..- 
cals.  and  other  products.  Some  major  seg- 
ments ot  the  forest  products  industries  .-iic 
as  pulp  and  paper  are  now  based  domlnantlv 
on  young-growth  forests,  with  rhe  geograp!;: 
center  if  .>uch  production  being  in  the  Sout:. 
rather  than  the  West.  Lumber  and  plywo^ ;: 
however,  'ontlnue  In  their  traditional  dt- 
pendence  on  oUl-growth  Thus,  as  the  natl  :. 
now  moves  into  the  final  stage  of  Its  use  : 
old-growth  forests,  such  production  fact  ^ 
major  dlfHculties. 

A  comparison  of  the  periods  uist  before  and 
shortly  after  World  War  II  is  illustrative 
the  nature  of  the  problem  In  1940  42,  U 
lumber  production  averi'ged  34.6  billi  :. 
board  feet  annually  In  1949-."il.  the  index  : 
wholesale  lumber  prices  in  constant  dol'.iir 
terms  was  53  percent  higher  than  In  ti.'- 
earlier  period,  yet  production  .i\eraged  en;. 
35  8  billion  board  feet — an  Increase  of  only  4 
percent  In  quantity.  Even  more  striking,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sue  so;;t!iwesterr.  cot;:  - 
ties  of  Oregon  and  the  three  northwestr: 
counties  of  Callforni.i.  lumber  jiroductlcn  . 
the  balance  of  the  nation  actually  decUi.fi 
by  nearly  10  percent  In  the  face  nf  rhls  i 
percent  price  increase.  It  was  only  the  verv 
rapid  increase  of  production  in  this  niiif' 
county  area  that  enabled  the  nation  to  mali'.- 
tain    and    slightly    Increase    the   quantity     f 
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lumber  production  under  conditions  of  rapid- 
ly increasing  lumber  prices.  These  nine  coun- 
ties represented  the  la.st  major  block  of  old- 
^rrowth  timber  remaining  In  private  owner- 
ship  in   small-   and   medium-sized   holdings 

immediate    CAl'SES    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Tlie  current  situation  of  sharply  rising 
prices  In  lumber  and  plywood  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  tills  historical  per- 
spective 

Following  the  po.st-Wnrld  War  II  building 
Doom  and  the  pronounced  rise  in  prices, 
lumber  prices  moved  iiuo  a  prolonged  period 
of  relative  .stability,  while  plywood  prices 
showed  a  remarkable  downward  trend.  From 
1951  u>  1967  the  whole.sale  price  index  of 
lumber  in  constant  dollar  t«rms  showed  a 
.-light  Uecllne  averaging  5  or  6  percent  lower 
in  the  later  years  than  m  the  earlier  years 
of  the  period.  Softwood  plywood  prices  were 
cut  nearly  in  half  over  this  period,  with  the 
softwood  plywi*>a  price  index  in  conslan-t 
dollar  terms  (1957-59:- 100)  dropping  from 
134  III  1951  to  a  low  of  75  in  June,  1967. 
Lumber  production  fluctuated  modestly  over 
■his  i)erlod,  wltli  a  \ery  minor  downward 
trend  In  contrast,  softwood  plywood  produc- 
tion in  1967  was  three  times  as  high  as  In 
1951.  Tlirough  the  combined  effect  of  these 
two  patt-erns.  the  total  volume  of  logs  con- 
sumed tor  lumber  and  i)lywood  consumption 
was  aboiu  8  percent  higher  in  1967  than  In 
•951, 

By  1967  signs  of  pressure  en  the  available 
timber   were   beginning  to  appear.  Tliis  was 
most  evident  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with 
the  immediate  cause  being  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Japanese  demand   for  export  logs.  This 
upward  -rend  In  the  export  demand  on  U.S. 
timber   became   evident   In    1963,   when   the 
olume  of  log  exports  to  Japan  doubled  from 
the  level  of  the  preceding  years    By  1967  the 
export  volume  irom  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
totes    had    reached    15    billion    board    feet. 
While  this   repre.sents  only   about  4   percent 
of  the  log  volume  u-sed  in  lumber  production 
;a   the  same  year    two-thirds  of   the  export 
ogs   came   from    the    State   of   Washington. 
'.ith  mast  of  the  balance  coming  from  Ore- 
.  ■!!     Within    these   heavily   affected   regions, 
i'.ere  was  increasingly  general  concern  about 
he  impact  of  this  new  source  of  demand  on 
he  price  of  stumpage  and  on  the  avallabll- 
V  of  logs  for  some  aomestic  mills. 
The  log  export  demand  continued  Its  rapid 
tiae    In    1968.    with    a   down-turn    emerging 
■  .ward  the  end  of  the  year.  In  April,   1968. 
iie  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
sued  orders  restricting  the  sale  of  federal 
•tmber  to  the  export  market  from  Western 
v.ashlngton  and  Western  Oregon  to  approxl- 
:.-..itely  the  1966  level  of  exports  of  logs  from 
federal    lands     Last    October    the    Congress 
'ted   to  make   this   limitation  effective  for 
;L'69.    1970.    and    1971.    extending    the    area 
v.ered    by    the    restriction    to    the    federal 
:  uids  of  the  entire  Western  forest  region. 

With  demand  already  pressing  hard  on 
•!.e  upper  limits  of  the  range  of  elastic 
ipply  response  in  lumber  and  plywood  pro- 
iL-Tlon.  1968  also  brought  an  increase  in 
.einand  for  housing  construction.  There  was 
::>o  growing  recognition  that  the  nation  was 
::.;nlng  Into  a  new  period  of  high  housing 
demand  with  promise  of  greatly  expanded 
:  ■  els  of  home  construction — a  recognition 
•■'  i.ich  was  given  additional  substance  by  the 
H. using  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
:^"i8. 

Thus  the  nation  once  again  moved  Into  a 
;  onod  In  which  a  sharp  rise  In  demand  could 
r.:\-  bring  forth  an  Inelastic  supply  response 
;r.  lumber  and  plywood  production,  with 
■  Did  rises  in  jjrlce  and  only  small  Increases 
111  quantity  of  production  being  the  result. 

reasons  for  the  intensity  of  the 

price  reaction 

During    the   seventeen   or   eighteen   years 

Mnce  the  last  such  experience,  a  number  of 

changes    had    taken    place    In    the    nation's 
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tlmt>er  situation,  particularly  m  old-growth 
timber,  most  of  which  have  acted  to  inten- 
sify this  problem  of  inelasticity  of  supply. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  changes  in  tlie 
effect  of  the  additional  years  of  cutting  in 
further  reducing  the  remaining  reserves  of 
old-growth  timber.  By  1963  old-growth  saw- 
timber  stands  occupied  43  million  acres,  or 
approximately  8  percent  of  the  nation's 
commercial  sawtimber  area  Two-thirds  of 
this  area  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  old- 
growth  volume  was  concentrated  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states 

Further,  the  impact  of  this  cutting  lias 
not  been  uniformly  distributed  among  the 
various  Ic<rms  ol  ownership  Tlie  cutting 
was  heavily  concentrated  on  small  and  me- 
dium sized  private  ownerships  as  long  as 
appreciable  volumes  of  such  timber  were 
available  For  example,  in  1953  ajjproxl- 
mately  70  percent  of  the  total  cut  in  Cali- 
fornia came  from  small  and  medium  private 
holdings,  which  represented  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  state's  forest  area.  Such  con- 
centrated cutting  has  largely  depleted  old- 
growth  in  these  ownerships,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  timber  supplied  has  tradition- 
ally been  highly  responsive  to  market  de- 
mand. 

Today  the  federal  government  is  the  pri- 
mary holder  of  the  nation's  old-growth  tim- 
ber, with  most  of  the  balance  being  in  large 
industrial  ownership.":  Such  ownerships  are 
characterized  by  a  comnUtment  to  sus- 
talned-yleld  forest  management  Here  it 
must  be  recognized  tl.at  such  forest  man- 
agement greatly  intensities  the  short-run 
inelasticity  of  timber  supplies.  Current  cut- 
ting decisions  are  restricted  by  the  need  to 
maintain  or  develop  a  distribution  of  vol- 
umes and  age-classes  of  timber  such  that 
harvesting  can  be  carried  on  continuously 
in  the  future.  "Allowable  cut"  limits  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  technical  con- 
siderations Including  the  nature  of  the 
present  timber  inventory,  the  length  of  ro- 
tation over  which  It  Is  planned  to  grow 
future  crops  of  timber,  the  growth  potential 
of  the  sites,  and  the  Intensity  of  manage- 
ment and  degree  of  reliance  on  thinnings 
and  other  intermediate  cuttings  considered 
to  be  feasible. 

With  such  constraints  being  established 
on  allowable  cutting  levels  through  t.echni- 
cal  considerations,  the  responsiveness  of 
current  cutting  levels  xo  market  demands  is 
severely  limited.  This  Is  particularly  the 
case  on  the  federal  forest  lands  from  which 
the  level  of  cut  is  determined  almost  en- 
tirely by  tightly-enforced  allowable  cutting 
limits  and  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
timber  operations.  The  response  In  volume 
of  sales  offerings  to  market  demand  Is  high- 
ly Inelastic. 

However,  the  impact  of  this  extreme  in- 
elasticity of  federal  timber  supplies  has  not 
been  felt  in  full  until  recent  years  Twenty- 
flve  years  ago.  the  demand  for  pviblic  timber 
was  relatively  limited,  since  private  timber 
could  commonly  be  obtained  under  more  ad- 
vantageous conditions  Thus  actual  cutting 
levels  on  the  federal  forests  were  far  below 
the  allowable  cutting  limits  .■\s  a  resvilt.  for 
a  number  of  years  foUowlns  World  War  II  the 
level  of  cut  froin  federal  lands  could  be  In- 
creased in  response  to  rising  demands  Today 
such  federal  timber  sales  provide  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  open-market  timber  opera- 
tions In  the  West, 

Within  recent  year.«,  however,  the  actual 
cut  has  reached  the  allowable  cut  limits  on 
most  operating  areas  in  federal  ownership  In 
short,  the  situation  is  now  one  In  which 
short-run  expansion  of  lumber  and  plywood 
production  is  heavily  dependent  rrn  federal 
timber,  while  established  allowable  cut 
standards  and  operating  policies  make  the 
short-run  supply  of  such  timber  almost 
wholly  inelastic.  Under  such  conditions,  a 
price  spiral  is  the  inevitable  result  of  any 
sharp  Increase  in  demand.  Wlien  the  quantity 
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offered  is  essentially  nxed.  the  lull  response 
to  the  demand  increase  will  be  In  !>rlce 

ADDITION  Al,    yACjnp.s 

.Some  other  aspects  of  the  situation  nUght 
be  noted  In  the  past  small  sawmills  operat- 
ing on  timber  from  small  holdings  have 
played  a  significanf  thoutrh  limited,  role  in 
the  adjustment  ..f  i)roductlon  to  cvclical 
shifts  in  demand  Periods  of  rising  prices 
have  been  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  m  the 
number  of  such  mills  while  declining  prices 
liave  brought  an  equally  rapid  closure  of 
such  operations  In  ;his  regard,  the  pre.sent 
experience  differs  frc^m  the  past  The  small 
mill  .-egment  of  the  industry  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  degree  typical  in  the  past 
This  appears  to  reflect  .several  factors, 
including; 

lai  Changes  in  the  timber  supplv.  par- 
ticularly in  the  avRilabllitv  of  timber  from 
small  hc}ldliic.'s 

ibi  Changes  m  utilization  jir.ictlces  in 
lumber  manufacture,  with  returns  from  the 
utilization  of  mill  residues  ,:r.d  liark  being 
increasingly  es.sential  tor  profitalsle  operation 
Tluis  the  low  investment  small  mill  which 
manufactures  only  rough-cut  lumber  is  at  an 
increasing  disadvantage, 

ic»  Shortages  of  low  cost  labor,  which  has 
been  basic  to  such  operations  in  the  past. 
This  reflects  both  good  aU.ern.ite  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  the  effects  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation 

While  Inelasticity  of  short-run  timber  .-,up- 
plies  .ippears  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the 
inelastic  supply  respor,se  m  lumber  I'.nd  ply- 
vvofxl  which  ha,s  led  to  sh.irply  rising  prices 
there  are  some  short-term  factors  which  in- 
tensify the  situation.  In  a  basically  unstable 
.■-ituatlon  such  as  the  pre.sent  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  in  lumber  and  plvwood. 
any  interruptions  or  inefficiencies  in  opera- 
tions can  be  expected  to  have  unusuallv  pro- 
nounced effects.  The  repeated  problem  of 
freight  car  shortages  which  has  plagued  re- 
lationships between  tlie  producers  and  the 
railroads  for  many  years  is  one  .such  ex- 
ample Logging  closures  because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  1967  fire  season  is  another.  Severe 
winter  weather  has  also  been  adverse  to  pro- 
duction in  some  areas  while  the  timing  of 
full  expansion  of  operations  this  spring  is 
still  to  be  determined.  The  recent  dock  strike 
has  also  disrupted  supplies  at  the  retail  level 
However,  .ilthoiigh  such  factors  can  aggravate 
the  situation,  they  do  not  appe.ir  to  be  fun- 
damental causes  of  the  problem 

THE  ROLE  or  FEDERAL  TIMBKR  IN  MFFTINC 
THE  PROBLEM 

To  the  extent  that  this  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  sudden  Increases  m  lumber  and 
.Dlywood  prices  has  been  correct,  .uiy  actions 
taken  to  improve  the  situation  mu.st  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  forces  which  have  been  re- 
viewed. Tlius  the  balance  of  mv  presentation 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  actions 
which  might  be  taken  to  Increase  lumber 
and  plywood  supplies  and  thus  reduce  the 
pressure  on  prices. 

.A.S  the  preceding  analysis  has  shown  -he 
basic  cause  rests  in  the  Inelastic  supplv  of 
timber  of  suitable  characteristics  to  the  lum- 
ber and  plywood  mills  in  the  face  of  ,.  marked 
rise  in  demand  Inevitably,  attention  must  be 
focused  on  the  supply  of  sawtimber  and 
veneer  logs  The  small  and  medium  .-Ized 
private  owners  who  have  provided  a  ma  lor 
clement  in  the  flexibility  of  timber  suppfies 
in  the  past  no  longer  have  significant  vol- 
umes of  old-growth  timber.  The  large  pri- 
vate owners  have  .Iready  moved  m  most  In- 
stances toward  the  intensification  of  their 
forest  management  programs  and  appropri- 
ate increa.ses  in  cutting  levels  The  mam  op- 
portunity for  Increases  in  timber  supplies 
today  clearlv  rests  in  the  federal  forest  l.ind? 
and  primarily  in  ihe  lands  administered  bv 
the  U.S.  Forest  Servlct.  These  lands  are  the 
dominant  supply  source  for  open-market 
timber   operations    to   support    lumber    and 
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piywood  production  and  they  are  the  only 
forest  lands  which  can  currently  sustain 
major  Increases  In  cut  without  sacrifice  of 
future  yields  of  timber 

Some  excerpts  from  the  statement  of  Mr 
E  P  CUtf.  Chief  of  the  US  Forest  Service, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Dis- 
tribution, and  Marketlnt?  Pr.ictlces  of  the 
Select  ConnmUtee  on  Small  Buolness.  United 
States  Senate,  on  November  26.  1968  are 
highly  pertinent  here 

On  National  Forest  lands  In  the  DouKlas- 
flr  region.  lur  example,  preliminary  results 
of  a  study  now  underway  Indicate  that  the 
.nnual  allowable  cut  could  be  substantially 
Increased  gradually  over  the  years  This 
might  be  done  through  an  annual  prrigram 
of  investing  funds  to  Intensify  management 
practices  such  as  commercial  thinning  pre- 
logglng.  salvage,  reforestation,  and  tinxber 
stand  Improvement  Much  of  this  would  de- 
p-'nd  on  an  access  road  system 

"Allowable  cuts  could  be  incxea^ed  by 
shortening  rotations  However  much  of  such 
increase  irom  shorter  rotations  would  be 
derived  merely  from  faster  liquidation  of  the 
resUuil  j^d-^rj'A'th  timber  accompanied  by 
fi..t.rr  lu  levels  of  annual  cut  at  the  end 
of  :he  rotfitloas 

"The  study  to  da'e  clearly  Indicates  that 
there  are  5<jme  meaciuree  which  are  essen- 
tlai  to  support  Increases  In  allowable  cut, 
Theee  include  better  utilization,  more  thin- 
ning, cultural  treatments  of  young  growth. 
re»Ljre»tatlon  of  nuoatucited  land,  better  pro- 
tection, and  more  complete  salvage  The 
all  >wible  cut  on  the  national  fiirests  should 
be  increased,  we  feel,  only  utien  tie  earn  the 
righl  to  do  w  by  performing  these  fori^st 
managernent  activities    i  Italic  added  i 

Other  studies  have  been  made  of 
ln\  t?srment  opportunities  on  national  forests 
throughout  the  country  They  show  that 
allowable  cuts  could — In  time — be  In- 
creased by  about  two-thlrda  by  intensifying 
timber  culture  on  the  more  productive  por- 
ti  jns  of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
i.inds  .       ■' 

The  U  S.  Forest  Service  has  long  held  the 
position  of  leadership  In  forestry  in  the 
United  States  and  it  continues  to  be  marked 
by  a  high  level  of  professional  competence. 
With  Its  resp -•nslbilltles  for  managing  forest 
lands  for  many  purpnjses  in  addition  to  um- 
ber and  for  providing  timber  fur  future  gen- 
erations as  well  ais  for  the  present,  it  is 
naturally  and  .tpproprlately  conserv.ttlve  in 
Its  management  philosophies 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  is 
a  c:e.vr  opportunity  to  increase  greatly  the 
contribution  of  the  federal  forests  to  meet- 
ing the  nation's  housing  needs  over  the  next 
few  years  without  any  sacrifice  of  future 
benefits  from  these  lands  Rather  than  wait- 
ing until  intensified  management  practices 
have  'earned  the  right"  to  Increase  allowable 
cutting  levels,  there  is  an  opportunity  and 
need  to  increase  the  allowable  cut  in  the 
immediate  future  with  a  simultaneous  In- 
tensiHcailon  of  forest  management  practices 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  forest  management  is 
such  that  certain  of  the  intensified  man- 
agement pracUces  can  be  put  Into  eflect 
only  through  the  medium  of  expanded  um- 
ber cutting 

Expanded  thinnings,  salvage  cutUags,  and 
pre-:iarvest  cut'ings  are  examples  of  this, 
with  any  substanti.il  progress  In  this  direc- 
tion being  dependent  on  expmded  support 
for  timber  sales  administration  and  with  full 
realization  of  this  potential  also  being  de- 
pendent on  further  development  of  access 
roads.  There  Is  substantial  agreement  both 
within  and  external  to  the  Forest  Service  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  a  program  It  :s  a 
logical  first  itep  toward  expans..-'n  of  the  i:ut 
of  federal  timber  and  should  be  implemented 
immediately  However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  this  Is  essentially  the  "easy"  increase 
in  cut  which  can   be  achieved — an  Increase 
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which  Involves  no  re-evalv.ation  of  estab- 
lished Forest  Service  policy  and  which  IB  more 
a  matter  of  talcing  adv:»ntage  of  high  prices 
to  cut  previously  sub-marginal  timber  than 
It  is  a  positive  program  of  expanded  cutting 
to  meet    the   nation's   critical   housing   need 

THE   POLICT   ISSITE  OF  LENGTH   OF  ROTATION 

The  really  central  question  is  that  of  the 
current  policy  In  establishing  rotations — the 
period  of  years  pl.inned  (or  the  establishment 
and  growth  to  merchantable  size  of  new 
.stands  of  Umber  on  the  lands  now  being 
brought  under  management.  These  rotations 
serve  as  a  primary  constraint  on  timber  man- 
agement and  allowable  cut  planning.  Any 
decision  involving  shortening  ut  the  rota- 
tions would  en.ible  immediate  increases  In 
the  .illowable  cut  from  the  predominantly 
old-growth  lorests  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service  This  immediate  increase  would  be 
derived  from  a  shortening  of  the  perl'Xl  for 
liquidation  of  the  remaining  old-growth  tim- 
ber, as  Mr  CUtf  liaa  pointed  out  However, 
even  If  this  were  the  full  story,  such  a  policy 
decision  would  deserve  careful  consideration 
since  such  a  change  would  in  Itself  help  to 
meet  the  current  housing  need  and  to  pro- 
tect future  markets  for  building  materials 
based  on  renew  ible  forest  resourttes  from  In- 
roads by  alternate  materials  which  typically 
come    from    nonrenewable    resources. 

However,    this    Is    by    no    means    the    full 
story    Current  rotations  used  In  setting  al- 
lowable cutting  limits  on  federal  forests  are 
based   on   utilization   pracuces   of   the   piist. 
They  do  not  reflect  current  utilization  staud- 
■  irds.  to  say  nothing  of  rertectlng  the  utiliza- 
tion  standards    which    must   be   expected    to 
prevail   at   the   time   several  decades   in   the 
future  when  these  new  stands  will  be  utilized. 
Aa  a  consequence,  they  involve  larger  future 
crop  trees,  lower  growth  rates,  and  substan- 
tially   longer    periods    than    thev    should    to 
meet  the  requirement.s  of  the  future  Neither 
present  markets  nor  future  markets  are  well 
served   by    the   present    planning   standards. 
The  extent  of   the  falldown  in  cut   which 
would  occur  at  the  end  oZ  this  first  rotation 
tends  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  rell- 
•ince  on   obsolete   units  of   measurement  in 
making  the  management  calculations  and  by 
failure  to  consider  the  potential  of  intensi- 
fied management  practices  within  the  con- 
text of  shortened  rotations.  The  conventional 
practice  of  federal   agencies  Is  to   base  such 
calculations    on    board    foot    volumes    above 
some  minimum  diameter  limit  such  as  eleven 
inches  which  the  trees  must  reach  before  be- 
ing   included    ;n    the    management    calcula- 
tions   Thus  these  calculations  totally  ignore 
the  volume  in  trees  less  than  this  minimum 
diameter    limit,    additionally    Ignore   all    the 
wood    volume   in    trees   above    the   diameter 
limit    whicli    Is    In    sliapes    and    sizes    not 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  conventional 
lumber  sizes;  and  do  not  even  recognize  that 
actual  sawmill  recovery  of  lumber  typically 
runs  higher  than  'he  log   -cale  estimate  by 
an  appreciable  margin,  with  this  percentage 
overrun  tending  to  be  greater  for  small  trees 
than  for  large  trees    Thus  the  system  is  one 
of    partial    and    biased    measurement    which 
wholly  falls  to  reflect  current  practices  and 
trends   in    forest    utilization    One   result    of 
this  Ls  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  rota- 
tions substantially  longer  than  those  appro- 
priate to  mnximlze  the  grow'h  of  total  wood 
material    A  second  result   Is  to  show  a  fall- 
down  in  future  cutting  levels  from  shortened 
rotations  which  in  fact  does  not  apply  to  the 
total   wood  volume  available,  but  only  to  a 
limited  and  peculiarly -measured  portion  of 
It.   A   third   and   particularly  significant  re- 
sult is  to  hold  current  cutting  levels  below 
those  now  feasible  and  appropriate 

If  forest  volumes  were  measured  In  terms 
of  cubic  foot  volumes  of  all  trees  four  Inches 
and  above  In  diameter  Instead  of  board  foot 
log  scale  volumes  of  trees  eleven  Inches  and 
larger   in   diameter,   the   calculations   would 
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commonly  show  little  or  no  falldown  in  wn.d 
availability  in  the  second  rotation,  and  in 
some  instances  an  actual  Increase  would  be 
shown. 

Further,  estimates  ut  the  cutting  level  .a 
the  second  rnation  are  also  dependent  .a 
the  estimates  used  of  the  growth  to  \„' 
achieved  by  the  new  stands  Current  manaitt'- 
ment  planning  Is  commonly  based  on  results 
actually  achieved  under  the  extensive  man- 
agement practices  of  the  past.  If  allowance 
Is  made  for  the  increases  in  growth  which 
can  be  achieved  by  Intensified  management, 
shortened  mtations  would  often  show  llttlo 
or  no  falldown  In  cut  even  when  expros.sed 
in  the  archaic  standards  of  measurement  nox 
in  use 

While  these  points  may  seem  excessively 
technical  In  nature,  they  actually  reflect 
broad  and  fundamental  Issues  in  the  con- 
cepts used  In  forest  management  plaii- 
nlni:  They  deserve  the  most  careful  analysis 
and  full  explanation  The  present  assump- 
tions, reflecting  past  practice,  clearly  consti- 
tute the  primary  block  to  expanded  rates 
of  cutting  of  federal  timber  of  the  sizes  and 
characteristics  required  for  the  Immediate 
construction  needs  of  the  nation 

\    POLICY    PROPOSAL 

Thus  the  appropriate  responses  to  the  cur- 
rent problems  oi  high  prices  related  to 
shortage  of  lumber  and  plywood  ns  well  as 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation  for  such  materials 
for  the  housing  prigram  of  the  next  decade 
appears  to  be  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  requested  to  submit 
promptly  an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  tor 
several  alternate  levels  nI  increa.'ie  In  the 
allowable  cut  from  the  national  forests, 
ranging  from  Increases  possible  slmplv 
'hrough  expanded  ihinnmes  and  salvage 
cuttings  to  increases  reqiurmg  re-examlna- 
tion  and  reduction  (jf  present  rotation  re- 
quirements Each  level  of  possible  increase 
should  be  supported  by  documentation  of  the 
increases  in  tunds  and  personnel  requireu 
to  achieve  this  level  oi  cut.  The  analysis 
should  be  presented  not  only  m  terms  oi 
board  Itiot  volumes  log  scale  to  reflect  past 
practices  but  also  In  terms  of  cubic  fofi' 
volumes  to  reflect  future  utilization  po- 
tentials 

Immediate  Increases  in  cut  through  in- 
tensified thinning  and  .salvage  sales  obvi- 
ou.sly  need  not  await  this  full  analysis  With 
careful  si'idy  and  review  of  .such  an  analysis, 
however,  appropriate  policies  could  be  de- 
veloped expeditiously  so  that  the  federal 
forests  could  make  their  full  contribution  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation 

Any  expansion  in  the  rate  of  cutting  o: 
federal  timber  wul  require  an  increase  :n 
lundlng  of  Forest  .-iervice  programs  in  umber 
management  and  timber  sales  adnunlstratloii 
However,  the  Increase  In  timber  sale  revenues 
will  more  than  offset  these  cost  Increases.  On 
balance,  such  a  program  can  represent  a  con- 
tribution to.  rather  than  a  net  drain  on.  the 
Treasury 

In  this  regard,  consideration  tnlght  well  tap 
given  to  the  possibility  of  funding  such  an 
iniensiiication  of  federal  timber  management 
by  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  timber  sale 
receipts  for  re-appropnatlon  back  to  the 
management  program  Such  a  tleing  of  the 
financing  of  intensification  of  the  progr^im  to 
the  level  of  sales  sliould  Increase  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  federal  timber  management 
program  to  national  needs 

OTHER    P<'>SSIBLE   ACTIONS 

(a)  Another  possible  ,irea  for  action  to  re- 
lieve the  domestic  demand  situation  might 
be  tlirough  control  of  log  exports  The  action 
taken  by  Uie  Congress  hist  fail  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  placed  exports  limits  solely  on  logs 
cut  from  federal  lands  Further,  it  tended  'o 
freeze  the  level  of  such  exports  for  1969,  1970 
and  1971  at  established  levels  rather  than  to 
impose  a  major  reduction  in  such  exp<ort£ 
While  there  are  provisions  in  this  legislation 
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to  prevent  substitution  of  logs  from  federal 
forests  for  logs  exported  from  private  lands, 
there  is  no  direct  control  on  expmrts  from 
private  lands  or  on  the  total  volume  of  ex- 
ports. Clearly,  any  such  restriction  imposed 
only  on  federal  Umber  must  be  expected  to 
concentrate  further  Increases  In  export  de- 
mands on  the  private  timber  and  thus  to  be 
only  partially  effective. 

Only  the  establishment  of  an  overall  quota 
or  flat  embargo  on  export  of  logs,  whether 
from  public  or  private  forests,  would  be  ef- 
lectlve  in  reducing  or  eliminating  this  source 
of  pressure  on  timber  supplies.  Ho'wever, 
neither  the  effectiveness  of  sucli  restriction 
:n  increasing  the  quantity  of  timber  supplied 
at  lower  prices  in  the  domestic  market  nor 
the  generiU  economic  and  political  desirabil- 
ity of  such  restrictions  is  clear. 

The  initial  expansion  into  this  export  mar- 
ket was  largely  in  species  and  sizes  of  logs 
:or  which  no  domesUc  market  then  existed. 
ilising  Japanese  prices  brought  out  additional 
{uan titles  and  a  wider  range  of  species  and 
izes.  In  the  current  strong  domestic  market, 
tlie  major  part  of  the  present  export  volume 
vould  probably  be  marketable  in  the  U.S., 
ilthough  only  at  lower  prices  than  In  the 
export  market.  When  U.S.  demand  Justifies  a 
price  equal  to  the  export  demand,  there  Is  no 
Iiroblem  in  diverting  the  flow  to  domestic 
use.  The  real  question  is  the  extent  to  which 
•he  present  export  volume  would  be  available 
.it  reduced  prices. 

Furthermore,  export  trade  also  contributes 
•o  national  goals  through  a  favorable  influ- 
■nce  on  the  balance  of  payments  problem, 
'vhile  arbitrary  disruption  of  such  trade  must 
5)e  expected  to  lead  to  reprisals  in  other  areas 
of  trade  relationships.  Any  progress  toward 
meeting  an  Internal  problem  through  such  a 
policy  of  trade  restriction  would  involve  an 
offsetting  adverse  effect  on  external  relation- 
ships of  the  nation. 

Thus  any  such  intensified  restrictions  on 

he  log  export  trade  would  be  at  best  a  nega- 

•i\e  and  Inherently  undesirable  approach  to 

'he  problem.  Justifiable  only  under  conditions 

■  il  extreme  economic  hardship, 

ibi  Another  approach  which  might  be 
onsidered  Is  the  expansion  of  wood  imports. 
Such  imports  are  already  of  substantial  im- 
.lortance  in  the  US  market.  In  1962,  for  ex- 
.mple,  net  imports  of  wood  products  Into 
he  US  represented  about  14  percent  of  the 
.nation's  total  forest  products  consumption. 
In  fact,  the  U  S.  is  today  the  world's  largest 
inip-irter  of  forest  products.  In  addition,  it 
ranks  fourth  among  the  nations  as  an  ex- 
porter of  forest  products.  The  Imports  run 
heavily  to  softwood  lumber  and  newsprint 
]>aper,  with  wood  pulp,  pulpwood,  and  hard- 
vo  id  plywood  and  veneer  providing  most  of 
the  remainder  Exports  are  somewhat  more 
ilverslfled.  Including  softwood  lumber,  soft- 
wood logs,  wood  pulp,  and  paper  and  paper- 
'o.ird  jirodticts 

A  highly  significant  aspect  of  the  imports 
!s  that  the  softwood  lumber,  newsprint,  and 
other  products  with  the  exception  of  hard- 
•.vov)d  phTvood  and  veneer  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  Canada  The  other  forest  re- 
tions  of  the  world  have  little  potential  for 
:;ipplylng  our  construction  materials  needs 
!i  forest  products,  again  with  the  exception 
■;  hardwood  plywood  and  veneer. 

Canadian  exports  of   softwood   lumber  to 
ne  US   are  directly  responsive  to  price  lev- 

■  i  in  the  U  S.  as  compared  to  price  levels  In 
'.her  export  markets  served  by  Canada.  Rises 

.n  US  demand  are  typically  met  by  In- 
reases  In  shipments  from  Canada.  Tariffs  on 
oitwood  lumber  shipments  from  Canada  to 
he  US  are  low  and  do  not  appear  to  be  a 
ignificant  barrier  to  .such  trade  flow.  Thus 

'iiere  is  little  opportunity  here  for  federal 
loiicies  to  reduce  barriers  to  such  Imports 

In  the  case  of  softwood  plywood,  there  is  a 
nutual    20   percent   tariff    between   the   two 

:iaiions.   Little  Canadian  plywood  comes  to 

'he    US ,    and    US     plywood    shipment*    to 
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Canada  have  also  been  limited.  The  effect  of 
a  mutual  reduction  in  this  tariff  level  on  the 
volume  and  direction  of  trade  flow  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  since  In  the  past  Canadian  ply- 
wood prices  have  often  been  higher  than  U  S 
prices.  Canadian  plywood  capacity  is  limited 
and  any  large  flow  of  Canadian  "plywood  to 
the  U.S.  would  be  dependent  upon  an  in- 
crease in  Canadian  capacity  as  a  restilt  of 
tariff  changes. 

(c)  As  noted  in  the  first  half  of  this  pres- 
entation, various  short  term  problems  such 
as  freight  car  shortages  and  interruptions  of 
logging  by  weather  conditions  have  intensl- 
fled  the  price  effects  resulting  from  the  In- 
elasticity of  the  timber  supply  for  the  saw- 
mills and  plywood  mills.  Action  has  already 
been  taken  to  Increase  the  availability  of 
freight  cars  to  the  producing  regions.  Slrnilar 
actions  to  improve  efficiency  in  other  prob- 
lem areas  involving  interruptions  In  pro- 
duction can  be  helpful.  However,  while  such 
actions  may  help  to  temper  price  extremes, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  basic 
problem  since  they  are  not  responsive  to  the 
basic  cause. 

CONCLUSION 

To  summarize.  I  believe  we  must  recognize 
that  the  current  problem  of  sharp  increases 
In  lumber  and  plywood  prices  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Instead.  It  is  repetition  in  par- 
ticularly Intense  form  of  an  experience  which 
has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times  over 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  basic  cause  in 
each  such  instance  has  been  the  inelasticity 
of  the  supply  of  timber  of  characteristics 
appropriate  to  the  technology  of  the  period 
within  operating  radius  of  established  mill 
capacity.  Changes  In  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tional timber  inventory  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  remaining  old-growth  timber  in 
federal  ownership  largely  explains  the  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  price  responses  to 
periods  of  sharp  increases  In  demand. 

While  various  actions  can  be  and  are  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  extremes  of  the  current 
price  situation,  the  only  far-reaching  oppor- 
tunity appears  to  be  through  intensified 
management  and  rapidly  expanded  cutting 
levels  on  the  federal  forests.  While  the  im- 
mediate concern  Is  with  the  price  rises  which 
have  been  experienced  since  last  summer,  the 
problem  and  its  solution  must  be  viewed  in 
broader  terms.  Realization  of  the  national 
goals  in  housing  will  require  a  \ery  rapid 
increase  in  home  construction  over  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  rising  to  an  average  r.Tie 
much  greater  than  that  In  prospect  for  the 
current  year.  The  real  issue  Is  that  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  building  ma- 
terials to  meet  this  need  The  policy  appro- 
priate to  the  federal  forests  must  be  reviewed 
and  changed  in  response  to  this  need. 


IS  THE  FCC  PUFFING  OR 

•BLUFFING? 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

Oy    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Asheville  Citizen  and  the 
Asheville  Times  concerning  the  threat- 
ened ban  of  radio  and  television  cigarette 
advertising  i 

[From  the  Asheville   (N.C.)    Citizen.  Feb    8. 
19691 

Is    THE    FCC    PfFFING    OR     BLUFFING? 

In  threatening  a  complete  ban  on  radio- 
television  advertising  of  cigarettes,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is  seem- 
ingly attempting  to  ursurp  a  prerogative  it 
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doesn't  have — certainly  not  without  the  con- 
currence of  Congress 

Harmful  or  not  (and  the  point  has  never 
been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
research  scientists)  cigarettes  are  a  lawful 
product,  sanctioned  for  sale  on  the  open 
market.  If  they  "May  Be  Hazardous  To 
Health"  as  the  wrappers  must  now  proclaim, 
it  Is  possible  they  are  no  more  hazardous 
than  automobiles,  motorcycles,  chain  saws, 
certain  types  of  toothpastes,  extra-strength 
detergents,  and  \arlous  other  commercial 
items  that  are  widely  promoted  on  the  air. 
As  long  as  cigarettes  are  accepted  as  safe 
enough  to  sell,  the  advertising  of  comiJetitive 
brands,  within  the  limits  of  truth  and 
decency,  should  not  be  .'-cstrlcted. 

Congress  isn't  likely  to  permit  the  FCC  to 
carry  out  Its  threat,  which  would  ;anount  to 
bureaucratic  suppression  Perhaps  the  .tgency 
realizes  Uiat;  but  the  lact  that  such  an  edict 
is  contemplated  seems  to  reflect  the  dl.storu-d 
self-image  of  power  this  federal  commission 
has  assumed  and  apparently  seeks  to  exer- 
cise 

Not  that  we  advocate  the  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes: they  MAY  well  be.  as  the  labels  main- 
tain, a  potential  menace  But  so,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  the  FCC. 


|3-^oni  the  .^.sheMlle  iNC.)  Times, 
Feb.  10,  1969] 

Bann'inc  Cigarette  Ads 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
by  moving  lor  the  prohibition  of  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  and  radio  is  getting 
into  a  chancy  area.  Regulation  of  the  per- 
sonal li.'iblLs  of  the  nation  by  executive  de- 
cree has  little  to  recommend  It  and  much 
to  look  askance  at. 

In  Its  regulations  to  date,  the  FCC  lias 
been  aiiytlung  but  consistent.  Tiiere  ;s  no 
advertising  of  hard  liquor  on  the  airwaves, 
but  beer  and  wine  have  a  free  hand  and  bring 
m  their  millions  to  the  networks  and  the 
advertiflng  :  gencles.  .AH  arc  intoxicating,  and 
there  :s  little  logic  in  excluding  one  form 
of   intoxicant   and   permitting   others. 

Further,  some  medical  experts  still  dis- 
pute the  claim  that  cigarettes  .are  a  direct 
cause  of  lung  cancer.  Until  all  controversy 
has  ijeen  settled,  the  FCC  is  inlrineinc  on 
jirlvate  rights  in  seeking  to  forbid  the  ,id\ er- 
tlsmg  of  cigarettes  on  the  air. 


FOCUS  ON  FEDERAL  CITY 
COLLEGE— PART  IV 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  higher  education  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  with  the  ultimate  responsibility 
to  establish  requirements  iroverninL'  pro- 
urams  for  Federal  City  College.  Tiie  cri- 
teria which  the  board  expects  the  college 
administration  to  u.se.  and  '.vhich  tlie 
board  will  apply  in  determining  'Ahether 
a  )iroposed  program  of  study  shall  be 
adopted,  are  outlined  in  the  following 
statement  by  the  board  of  Jiigher  educa- 
tion i 

Statement   by   the   Board   of   Higher 

Education  , 

On  February  4,  1969  the  Boa.'d  of  Higher  • 
Education    g.ivc   its   'ent.-ar.e   approval   tc   a   •: 
statement  entitled  'The  Purpose  oJ  Federal 
City  College."  which  iiad  Ijeen  recnmnuiided 
to   It    by    the    Interim   College    Commission.  . 
which  IS  composed  of  elected  representatives 
from    College   .•.dminisiratlon.   faculty,   staff, 
and  students.  That  statement  sought  to  tnaX* 
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It  clear  that  It  has  been,  and  will  be.  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  College  administration  to  create  and  op- 
erate a  college  of  excellence  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  hopes  of  the  community 
and  those  in  Congress  who  worked  to  estab- 
lish in  me  District  of  Columbia  a  publicly 
supported  institution  of  higher  education. 
That  statement  of  purpose  it  now  appears. 
has  not  oeen  adequately  understood  by  per- 
sons within  the  College  and  within  the  ccm- 
munlty  This  further  statement  it  Is  hoped, 
will  correct  misunderstandings,  and  elab- 
orate 3ome  of  the  policies  heretofore  stated 
only  m  more  general  terms 

1  At  the  outset  the  Board  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  Federal  City  College  Is  already 
an  institution  in  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  C  ingress  can  take  Justifi- 
able pride  Many  hundreds  of  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
attend  college  are  receiving  from  many  filghly 
competent  teachers  the  higher  education  to 
which  they  are  entitled  Several  thousand  ad- 
ditional students  who  will  graduate  from 
high  school  ne.xt  year,  or  who  have  alreadv 
i^rid'hred.  have  applied  for  admission  :it'Xt 
September  The  College  continues  to  attract 
ui.-ui:y  lUindldates  of  high  quality  The  funds 
m.uie  available  for  community  programs 
through  the  status  of  the  College  as  a  land 
Orant  Institution  are  already  providing 
needed  md  wplcome  communltv  educational 
programs.  That  there  should  have  been  a 
lack  of  understanding  if  some  of  -be  policies 
of  the  Cf'i'pge  and  ■!  Its  proper  procedures 
Is  unfortunate,  but  this  should  not  obscure 
the  solid  achievements  which  have  occurred, 
nor  the  potential  of  the  College  for  a  much 
greater  contribution  to  the  community  ,as  it 
continues  to  grow.  The  goal  of  the  Board, 
and  of  the  College  community  as  a  .vhole. 
Is  ro  direct  the  College  toward  becoming  the 
"instittition  of  excellence"  to  which  its  stu- 
dents and  the  communities  which  it  serves 
arc  entitled 

The  Board  is  aw.nre  that  tjiis  excellence 
must  in  the  last  analysis  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  College's  facuitv  and  profes- 
sional and  other  staff  The  Board  Is  also 
aware,  as  set  out  In  its  statement  of  purpose, 
that  the  College  win  constantly  be  seeking 
innovative  improvements  and  that  there 
will  and  should  be  diversity  of  opinion 
within  the  College  community  on  academic 
and  other  issues.  The  Board's  duty  under  the 
law  to  make  all  appolntment.s  thus  Imposes 
■in  It  a  heavy  responsibility  It  therefore 
proposes,  on  the  recommendation  of  Its  Per- 
sonnel Co-nmlttee.  to  establish  by  resolution 
.1  procedure  that  will  enable  the  Board  to 
make  decisions  on  appointments  and  reap- 
pointments with  the  fullest  consideration 
and  the  greatest  care  to  ^ee  that  It  acts 
fairly  and  with  full  Information  at  lt« 
dispersal 

2  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  Is  charged 
by  the  Congress  with  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility "to  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requirements  governing  .  programs,  grad- 
uation including  the  award  of  degrees  I 
of  the  Ppder.u  City  College  '  This  responsi- 
bility the  Board  has  up  to  now.  exercised 
mlv  to  the  extent  of  an  approval  of  the 
i;eneral  program  for  the  freshman  year  As 
programs  for  second  and  later  vears.  .md  for 
degrees  are  recommended  by  'he  Admin- 
istration, the  Board  will  review  each  of  them 
with  such  assistance  from  -he  College  com- 
munity and  other  sources  as  it  may  need  and 
find  appropriate,  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
are  consistent  with  the  overall  pollclea  of  the 
College 

.■\mong  the  criteria  which  the  Board  ex- 
pects the  Administration  to  use.  and  'A-hlch 
the  Board  will  apply  in  determining  whether 
a  proposed  program  of  .tudv  shall  b« 
adopted,  are  the  following 

lai  The  program  must  be  academically 
sound,  and  based  on  relevant  academic 
standards  appropriate  to  college  work. 
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lb)  The  program  muat  be  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  student  body  that  will  be 
largely  composed  of  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

ic»  The  program  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sistent with  legal  requirements,  both  those 
contained  m  the  law  creating  the  College 
and  those  required  by  the  Constitution  and 
other  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Id)  The  program  must  have  a  proper  re- 
lationship to  the  remaining  programs  in  the 
College 

The  allocation  of  faculty  among  the  several 
programs  of  the  College  will  be  determined, 
of  course,  lui  the  programs  themselves  are 
approved  by  the  Board  and  by  the  extent  of 
student  Interest  and  value  to  the  community 
In  the  several  programs  .tnd  courses  involved 
Because  Black  Studies  at  the  College  has 
apparently  been  the  subject  of  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  .as  to  the  purpose  and  pol- 
icies of  the  College,  a  further  word  on  that 
matter  Is  appropriate 

First,  the  Board  believes  It  highly  :\ppro- 
prlate  that  In  Federal  City  College  there  be 
Courses  of  sufficient  academic  depth  and 
diversity  to  warrant  designation  (pf  Black 
Studies  as  an  appropriate  major  rield  of 
academic  credit  While  the  whole  matter  of 
Black  Studies  Is  a  relatively  new  and  evolv- 
ing one.  the  goal  of  the  Board  will  be  to  have 
the  best  program  of  Black  Studies  that  Is 
offered  anywhere. 

Second,  no  program  for  a  course  of  study 
In  this  field  has  been  presented  to  the  Board 
and  no  program  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board,  tentatively  or  otherwise. 

Third,  the  Board  will  apply  to  the  course 
of  study  in  this  rteld  the  criteria  .ilreadv 
stated  above.  The  Board  will  not  approve  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  encourage  'rep- 
aration between  the  black  and  white  ^aces, 
or  whwh  would  increase  rather  than  yeek 
to  eliminate  racial  antagonism  and  conflict. 
or  ichich  ivould  encourage  or  condone  violence 
Of  a  mearis  of  resolving  issues. 

Fourth,  the  course  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree  unth  a  major  in  Black  Studies  will  be 
a  program  of  the  College,  and  neither  tn  form 
nor  in  .lubstance  a  separate  school,  and  icill 
be  related  to  and  integrated  with  the  other 
programs  of  the  College. 

Fifth,  the  allocation  of  faculty  to  the 
program  will,  .as  in  all  other  programs  of 
study,  be  based  on  the  nature  of  he  program 
and  the  extent  to  which  there  is  student  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  community  In  the 
particular  courses  to  be  offered. 

3  Many  colleges  and  universities  with 
long-standing  reputations  of  academic  and 
administrative  excellence  are  finding  new 
patterns  of  governance.  Federal  City  College, 
as  a  neic  institution,  has  lought  also  to  find 
patterns  of  administration  and  governance 
that  are  relevant  to  the  present  time.  In 
general,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Board,  the  decision-making  procedures  have 
followed  the  tradition  of  democratic  par- 
ticipation that  Is  desirable  In  an  academic 
Institution  which  seeks  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  of  the  present. 

The  Board  recognizes,  however,  that  due  to 
misunderstandings,  to  the  state  of  flux  In 
which  a  newly-organized  Institution  must 
operate,  to  a  lack  of  dearly  defined  proc- 
esses of  decision  or  recommendation,  and 
In  some  instances  to  a  disregard  of  estab- 
lished procedures,  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  College  has  not  always  func- 
tioned either  In  accordance  with  normal 
processes  or  effectively  and  properly. 

The  Board,  consequently,  directs  that  the 
President,  with  the  .advice  of  the  College 
commiuilty,  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board 
I  I'lear  statement  of  the  procedures  which  are 
to  be  established  to  arrive  at  recommenda- 
tions or  decisions  on  all  matters  of  College 
policy  The  Board  expects  the  presentation 
to  be  made  to  the  Board  no  later  than  April 
30.   1969. 


March 
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4  The  Board  is  .iware  of  the  charges  re- 
cently made  that  some  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  have  not  accepted  their  .is- 
slgned  work  load,  have  failed,  without  good 
cause,  to  meet  their  classes,  or  have  not  per- 
formed their  work  in  a  manner  consistent 
With  professional  standards  and  their  as- 
signed responsibilities  The  Board  believes 
that  to  the  extent  this  has  occurred,  it  ha.s 
t>een  confined  to  a  very  small  number  ut 
jjersons  Nevertheless,  no  unprofessional  con- 
duct can  be  condoned 

The  Board  has  instructed  the  President  to 
make  an  Immediate  and  thorough  Investi- 
gation ill  these  charges,  and  to  Include  in  hl-^ 
report  to  the  Board  not  later  than  April  30. 
1969.  the  prut-edures  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  unprofessional  conduct 
i>n  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Colleee 
community  will  be  promptly  and  effectlvelv 
eliminated.  The  Board  will  not  approve  for 
reappointment  faculty  or  staff  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  professional   manner. 


HAW.Ml    BUILDER    E.    E.    BLACK       A 
BULLDOZER      WITH      A      HEART 
CELEBRATES  HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  .March  27.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho 
saga  of  Hawaii's  Everett  Earl  Black  ;s 
one  of  humility  and  hard  work,  and  lia.s 
its  betjinnins.s  in  a  log  cabin  in  Vipo 
Countv.  Ind.  It  is  the  saga  .steeped  in  ti.e 
American  tradition  of  the  crust.v  fi.st- 
wheeling  builder  who  carved  an  t-inpuc 
out  of  tlie  wilderness.  To  many  old-time 
islanders,  E.  E.  Black  has  become  il.e 
symbol  of  the  hard-driving  force  whicii 
slashed  a  wide  swath  through  tie 
rupged  terrain  of  a  half  century  of  H;i- 
waiian  history,  and  with  a  business  em- 
l)ire  which  today  encompasses  Guat;. 
the  Philippines  and  the  trust  territories. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Honr- 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  just  prior  to  his  80: .h 
birthday  last  week,  Mr.  Black  noted  or.e 
of  his  favorite  bits  of  advice  to  young- 
sters: 

Remember,  nobody  attains  success  on  a 
40-hour  week. 

It  is  this  drivina,  almost  classic,  Er:c 
Holfer  philosophy  which  has  t,'overn'd 
Mr.  Black's  life  and  business.  From  ti.e 
tounding  in  1930  of  the  con.<^tructio:i 
company  which  bears  hi.s  name  to  ti.e 
day  he  surrendered  its  presidency  to  :.  .- 
.son  in  1962.  Mr.  Black  has  always  bet.-, 
the  first  man  on  the  job  at  5:30  am 
and  the  last  to  quit. 

But  his  beliefs  in  community  .service 
so  far  beyond  iust  belna  a  sood  bo.ss 
and  a  ^lood  friend.  It  is  best  expressed 
in  his  "my  debt  to  the  community"  i^h:- 
lo.sophy : 

This  community  (Honolulu)  made  po,<:s:- 
ble  what  I  am  and  what  I  have  today  Tl;e 
only  way  I  know  how  to  pay  back  my  dent 
Is  through  community  service. 

His  days  and  energies  are  now  directed 
In  serving  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ho:.o- 
lulu  Gas  Co  's  board  of  directors,  as  a 
director  of  the  First  Hawaiian  Bank. 
Health  Facilities  Planning  Council  >  * 
Hawaii,  and  the  Junior  Achievement,  and 
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as  the  chairman  of  the  Queen's  Medical 
Center  s  board  of  trustees.  With  the  lat- 
ter Mr.  Black  served  as  its  president  for 
1^0  consecutive  years,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  pulling  the  hospital  out  of  the 
red, 

Mr,  Black,  who  has  five  giandchildren, 
was  honored  last  year  as  Honolulu's 
'  old  fashioned  "  Father  of  the  Year. 

This,  then,  is  the  saga  of  Everett  Earl 
Black,  one  of  the  leading  builders  in  the 
Pacific.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii  views  with 
pride  the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
dean  of  its  construction  industry.  In 
order  that  others  may  know  of  the  re- 
markable story  of  E.  E.  Black's  success, 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  informative  article  by 
leporter  Tomi  Knaefler  which  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  March 
15.  1969: 

Builder  E.  E    Black's  80  Years 
(By  Toml  Knaefler) 

I  thought  he  was  a  tough  old  so-and-so. 

But  he  isn't   Not  a  bit. 

He  is  E.  E  Black,  one  of  the  leading  bulld- 
;<-s  in  the  Pacific,  whose  very  name  became 
.1  kamaaina  symbol  of  tougli-talklng.  hard- 
r.'iving  success  as  he  slashed  a  wide  swath 
;hrough  the  rugged  terrain  of  a  half  century 
I  f  Hawaiian  history 

The  Simon  Legree  Image  of  Black  crum- 
pled—as  will  any  Image  ill-founded  on  preju- 
dice— under  the  weight  of  truth  that  revealed 
:>elf  in  an  interview  with  him  shortly  before 
l.i.s  80th  birthday  next  Friday. 

What  happened,  you  might  say,  was  simply 

matter  of  t-ne  human  being  getting  to  know 
..nother  human  being. 

Or,  as  a  long-time  associate  of  Black's  put 

Prom  a  distance,  E.  E.  Black  is  a  bull- 
dozer. See  him  up  close,  he's  a  bulldozer  with 
:  "art." 

ORIGIN  OF  .^  .\ICKNAME 

Hear'     or    is    It    soul,    or    Is    It    humility 

at  never  goes  out  of  style?  Whatever  It  be, 

•  ame  throueh  during  the  interview  as  the 

•  -.,ence  •  f  Everett  Earl  Black,  known  to  hla 

:•  .onds  .is  "Johnny." 

The  nickname  eoes  back  to  the  first  date 
i.i'  iiad  With  Ruth  .^llene  Emens.  his  wife  of 
G    years    who    had    promptly    dubbed    him 
.'.^iinny  Jones. 

The  cigar-smoking  i dozen  a  day)  contrac- 
tjt  has  been  called  many  more  colorful 
:.anies  over  the  year.«.  but  they've  left  no 
■■  :^ible  scars. 

nils  IS,  perhaps,  because  Black  has  that 
-re  qualitv  of  humor  that  laughs  best  at 
:    .r.self, 

\vi  oldtimer  at  the  Queen's  Medical  Center. 

'.;ch  Black  serves  :is  president  for  the  20th 

ii-secutive    year,     illustrated     that    quality 

:"on  obscured  from  public  view: 

He's  tough   He  cives  in  hard,  but  he  does 

L'lve  in  If  it'.=  lor  the  good  of  the  organlza- 

"   VI   regardless  of  how  strongly  he  personally 

:  .'Is  about  an  idea. 

When  he  makes  a  mistake,  he's  the  first 
■  ■e  to  admit  It  and  he'll  laugh  at  himself  as 
:  ludly  as  the  guy  next  to  him." 

WIT.  COMPASSION.  CANDIDNESS 

I'he  first  hint  of  the  Black  humor  was  In 
:  ;s  laugh-splashed  response  to  this  reporter's 
veci'jest  for  a  pre-birthday  interview. 

You  people  must  be  in  pretty  bad  shape  to 

■  ■!iu   a    story   about   an   old   battered-down 

■  iiitineer." 

He   provoked    another   round   of   laughter 
:'h  a  recitation  of  that  old  saying:  'Fooli" 
:  .mies  are   like  their   faces:    always  seen  in 
:  .ibiic  places.'  " 

.\long  with  his  wit,  within  the  essence  of 
!■•!  ick  is  a  depth  of  compassion  and  remark- 
o!p  candldness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  crusty  contractor,  who  was  born  m  a 
log  cabin  in  Vigo  County.  Ind.,  formed  the 
company  that  bears  his  name  in  1930.  He 
served  as  Ita  president  until  1962  when  he 
turned  the  Job  over  to  his  son,  Robert  Emens 
Black,  and  has  since  served  as  chairman  of 
the  t>oard. 

At  first,  Black  said,  the  switch  in  title 
didn't  keep  him  from  bounding  about  where 
the  action  was.  Just  as  always.  A  classic  in- 
ner-directed man,  he  had  worked  hard  since 
childhood  and  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he 
expected  no  more  of  others  than  he  did  of 
himself. 

GOOD  BOSS  AND  GOOD  FRIEND 

One  worker  who  was  with  Black  from  the 
start  and  has  since  retired  recalled  how  his 
boss  pitched  In  whatever  the  Job^from  lug- 
ging cement,  picking  and  shoveling  to  oper- 
ating a  crane. 

Furthermore,  said  the  worker.  Black—  a 
good  boss  and  a  good  friend" — was  alwavs  the 
first  man  on  the  Job  at  5:30  a.m.  and  the  last 
to  quit. 

Black  said:  "It  wasn't  easy  to  step  aside 
from  active  involvement  It  was  a  hard  thing 
to  quit  from  something  that  took  all  that 
work  to  build  up. 

"But  I  knew  It  was  time  for  me  to  stay 
away  that  day  I  stopped  at  one  of  the  proj- 
ects and  asked   the  men    what's   going  on''' 

"They  were  doing  the  Job  completely  con- 
trary to  our  accepted  practice. 

"The  superintendent  shook  his  heaa.  He 
said  that  my  son  Bob,  the  new  president, 
wanted  it  done  that  way. 

"This  superintendent,  who  had  worked 
with  me  for  a  long  time,  said:  'I  told  Bob 
that  if  your  father  ever  saw  this.  Id  be 
fired.'  " 

DIFFERENT    MEN.    DIFFERENT    IllFAS 

Black  blew  out  a  liuge  puff  of  cigar  tmoke 
before  continuing: 

"I  knew  right  then  that  I  had  to  quit  com- 
ing around.  People  have  different  ideas.  I 
have  mine.  Bob  has  his  -And  it  was  his  turr. 
to  be  in  charge,  without  any  meddling  ironi 
me. 

"But  it  wasn't  easy  to  stay  away."  Black 
said. 

As  he  paused,  the  reporter  recalled  the  E. 
E.  Black.  Ltd..  signs  .seen  over  the  years  at 
countless  building  and  construction  sites 
and,  too.  the  Wilson  Tunnel  site,  where  five 
workers  were  killed  in  the  last  of  three  cave- 
Ins  in  1954. 

The  tragedy,  which  (,<:curred  during  the 
construction  of  the  first  of  the  two  Wilson 
tunnels,  is  a  "closed  subject"  for  Black. 

"I  don't  want  to  belittle  anyone."  lie  said, 
noting  as  he  has  in  the  past  that  the  design 
of  the  tunnel  was  blueprinted   by  the  City. 

He  said,  "On  the  second  tunnel,  thev  let 
us  do  what  we  had  waiued  to  do  and  every- 
thing went  OK,' 

While  he  has  apparently  .steeled  himself 
regarding  that  remembrance,  edges  of  pain 
seem  still  to  be  there 

TAKES  PRIDE  IN   t  HILDREN 

His  expression  picked  up  again  as  lie  .^poke 
about  his  son's  progress  v.-ith  loads  (;!  father- 
ly pride: 

"Bob's  done  exceptionally  well.  The  jobs 
are  bigger  today.  With  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar down  the  way  it  is,  he  has  to  work 
harder. 

"The  company  s  grown  and  expanded  to 
the  forward  areas — Guam,  the  Philippines 
and  now  the  Trust  Territories.  Ttiat  credit 
belongs  to  my  son. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  him." 

It  was  also  with  pride  and  respect  that 
he  spoke  of  his  second  son,  Everett  Emens. 
and  his  daughter,  Jane  Anna,  both  of  whom 
are  also  In  business  for  themselves:  the  for- 
mer In  Honolulu  and  the  latter  in  San 
FYanclsco. 

Black,  who  was  chosen  as  Honolulu's  (  "old- 
fashioned")    Father   of   the   Year   last   vear. 
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"always  tried  to  .^pend  as  much  tiiue  ,is  I 
could  with  my  l.imily.' 

His  inward  appreciation  of  his  family 
showed  in  the  facial  lines  that  crept  and 
then  creased  into   the  gentlest  of  smiles 

"Jane."  he  .said,  '"ttill  calls  me  every  Stm- 
day  morning — Just  about  10  minutes  to  8 — 
even  when  she's  traveling."  which  she  does 
extensively  for  her  epoxy  resin  formulating 
business. 

.slNDAV     t  ALL    MEANS    A     LOT 

The  Sunday  call  "means  a  good  deal  to  her 
father."  Black  said,  particularly  .since  his 
wife  has  l)een  -succumbing  gradually  to  the 
toll  of  aging. 

Mrs.  Black  was  formerly  active  In  "just 
about  every  woman's  activity  In  t-o"wn."  She 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
Board  of  Regents 

"It  means  a  pood  deal  to  me."  he  said,  "to 
have  a  good  relationship  with  my  children. 

"It's  marvelous  that  Jane  does  call  Her 
business  is  a  big  responsibility.  She  needs 
someone  to  t  ontide  in   .So  do  I." 

For  his  80th  birthday.  Jane,  who  was  bom 
on  the  same  day,  will  returri  here  to  host  a 
luau  lit  for  "a  very  magnificent  man"  and 
some  175  friends  who  "have  had  a  deep  influ- 
ence on  his  life."' 

The  luau  will  be  held  at  6  pm  Friday  at 
the  Willows.  Among  the  guests  will  be  a 
number  of  his  original  crew,  old-timers  he 
worked  in  previous  Jobs  as  a  "'cub  engineer" 
and  business  and  civic  leaders  with  whom 
l.e  has  tussled  on  numerous  boards. 

At  another  luau  a  few  years  back.  Black 
was  honored  for  his  role  in  founding  the  Gen- 
eral Contractors  Association  of  Hawaii  The 
dean  of  the  iocnl  construction  industry  rose 
to  the  occasion  in  expected  form: 

"It's  wonderful  to  get  llowers  while  you 
can  still  smell  'em." 

Black  cherishes  that  tribute  from  his  col- 
leagues. Another  among  other  honors  that 
tickled  him  was  receiving  an  honor.^ry  doc- 
tor of  engineering  degree  irom  his  alma  ma- 
ter, the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  m  Terre 
Haute.  Ind. 

WORK    IN    (OMMUNITY     CAUSES 

Black  has  probably  donated  to  more 
causes  than  there  ;.re  causes.  Right  now.  his 
energies  are  directed  to  the  following: 

Chairman  of  the  Honolulu  Gas  Co  's  board 
of  director-^;,  director  of  the  First  Hawaiian 
Bank.  Health  Facilities  Phmnlns  Council  of 
Hawaii  :ind  the  Junior  .-Xchievement  and  the 
chalrmaiiship  of  the  Queen's  Medical  Cen- 
ter? board  of  trustees 

Tlie  last  two  are  Ins  special  pets.  For  J.'\. 
which  helps  youngsters  to  learn  business 
principles  by  doing.  Black  persuaded  an 
impressive  group — architects  to  labor  union 
officials — to  put  up  a  new  $100,000  building 
for  nothing. 

Black's  pitch  to  them  as  to  himself:  "We  all 
owe  it  to  our  community  to  help  as  much  as 
we  can." 

He  lias  often  expressed  ""my  debt  to  the 
community.  I  came  here  as  a  young  man  of 
24  on  June  10.  1913.  with  my  new  bride  and 
$250  In  borrowed  money  "This  community 
made  possible  what  I  am  and  what  I  l;ave 
today.  The  only  way  I  know  to  pay  back  my 
debt  is  through  community  >ervice  '" 

Black,  who  has  Live  crandchildren,  strong- 
ly supports  the  Junior  .Achievement  because 
h.e  believes  in  the  tnspel  of  hard  work  He 
feels  youngsters  are  happier  when  they  know 
the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done. 

He  thinks  parents  liurt  youngsters  t^:>day 
by  trying  to  make  it  too  easy  by  doing  "too 
jnuch"  for  them. 

V.ALLTrS    or    WORK 

He  believes  higher  education  would  be 
more  meaningful  if  a  youngster  had  to  work 
for  it  and  :f  a  youngster  look  advantage  of 
in-service  work  offered  in  tooperative  educa- 
tion. 
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That,  he  hot*s.  would  help  youngsters  find 
their  niche  earlier  and  prevent  them  from 
getting  stuck  with  lU-sulted  careers 

One  of  his  favorlt«  bits  of  advice  to  young- 
sters Is  "Remember,  nobody  attains  success 
on  a  40-hour  week  " 

His  service  to  Queen's  dates  back  to  a  se- 
vere heart  attack  21  years  ago.  While  con- 
fined, he  was  appalled  to  learn  "what  a  bad 
shape   the  hospital  was  In  financially  " 

No  sooner  back  on  his  feet.  Black  volun- 
teered to  be  on  the  hospital's  board  and  won 
the  first  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  20  elec- 
tions as  board  president  a  year  later 

ML'CH    WORK    rfJR    QCEEN  S 

He  h^  poured  thousands  of  dollars  and 
sense  into  the  orsfanlzation  over  the  years 
It  w.vs  Black  who  pulled  the  hospital  out  of 
the  red.  thereby  enabling  continuing  pro- 
grams to  expand  and  upgrade  services 

A  long-time  Queen's  associate  remembers 
this  scene  'Our  preeldent  would  walk 
•-hrough  the  hospital  before  noon  each 
Wednesday  to  conduct  his  board  meeting 
wearing  khaki  pants,  workshlrt  and  work- 
shoes,  carrying;  hU  lunch  In  a  little  brown 
paper  iack    ' 

AIas.»^[hed  the  associate,  "he  wears  a  suit 
like  in*  others  now  " 

Black  has  powerful  feelings  about  Queen's 

'It  Isn't  the  biggest  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try, but  It's  Just  a,s  good  as  any  of    em 

Tourists  from  ali  over  who  aire  unex- 
pectedly hospitalized  ore  constantly  flabber- 
gasted at  the  service  and  the  wonderful  job 
of  nursing  we  offer  This  community  is  very 
fortunate,  too,  in  having  a  very  competent 
group  of  doctors." 

While  Black  has  '  very  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
company's  business  anymore."  he  still  keeps 
his  9  a  m  to  4  p  m  hours  at  his  Kakaako 
offl.-e 

GREATEST    S.^TISFACTION 

Without  business  pressures  and  without 
active  Republican  Party  demands.  Black, 
who  supported  Goldwater  in  1964.  fills  his 
days  with  community  work. 

He  said      The  moet  exciting  thing  for  me 
was  fi.>rmlng  my  own  company   But  the  thing 
that    gives    me    the    greatest   satisfaction    is 
my  community  work  " 
And  then  .^e  said 

"It's  good  of  the  community  to  let  me  do 
what  I  can 

"I  need  the  community  more  than  It  needs 
me  " 

He  continued : 

"So  many  p>eopie  become  senile  as  they 
grow  old.  I  told  Malcolm  MaoNaughton  that 
he  should  get  me  to  climb  off  as  president 
of  the  hospital  board  when  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  I'm  getting  senile 

I  am  sincere  The  hospital  Is  too  im- 
portant to  the  community  I  don't  want,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  allowed,  to  stay  on  If  I'm 
a  detriment " 

Then,  as  a  company  official  stepped  Into 
the  office  fc>r  his  signature  on  a  wad  of  busi- 
ness papers.  Black  laughingly  explained  the 
reporter's  mission: 

The  Star-Bulletin  Is  updating  their  obitu- 
aries " 

coLORfn.  Language 
As    Bl.ick    shook    hands    heartily,    the    re- 
porter n..>led  the  absence  thnjughout  the  long 
chat   of    his   well-known   command    of     old 
English."   such   as    •  ! '&   •  "&   •  "'& 

e>ueas  I'm  just  mellowing  with  age."  he 
grinned,  picking  up  a  fresh  "1886"  cigar 
which   he   buys  six   b<.>xe6  at  a  time. 

The  matter  of  salty  old  English  "  brought 
to  mind  one  of  Black  s  funniest  stories 

Many  years  ago  he  had  hired  an  electrical 
subcontractor  as  a  favor  to  a  friend  When 
he  discovered  the  man's  extremely  inferior 
work  Black  tossed  htm  ofT  the  Job  with  an 
assortment  of  choice  words 

The  man  sued  for  breach  of  contra^rt  and 
sl.vnder 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

W.*ien   Blacks  lawyer.  J.   ^Vamer  Anthony 
read    the   plalntltT's   complaint   that   the   de- 
fendant had  called  him  a  blankety-blank,  he 
askeil 

"Did  you  say  all  this.  Mr    Black?" 

"That  wasn't  the  half  of  It.  "  was  his  client's 
replv 

Black  recalls  givXng  Anthony  two  instruc- 
tions on  the  case-  1 — "I  don't  want  to  pay 
that  blankety-blank  a  red  cent  2 — I  don't 
want  to  go  to  court  and  lose" 

Anthony's  Job  In  the  slander  case  was  to 
convince  the  jury  that  the  subcontractor 
was.  Indeed,  a  blankety-blank. 

The  jury  fouHd  m  Black's  favor  on  both 
counts 

Black's  tribute  to  Anthony  "He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  me  out  of  Jail  all  these 
yetixs  " 
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CURRENT  HEAD  OF  US  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  SEES  SERIOUS 
FT^\WS  IN  MAGAZINE  SALES  IN- 
DUSTRY S  SELF- REGULATIONS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENN.SYt.VANH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March   27.  1969 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  for  the  past  month  I  have  been 
discussinr;  the  subject  of  maeazine  sub- 
scription sales  fraud  and  deception  Dur- 
ing that  period.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  around  the  country 
which  support  my  position  that  such 
sales  frauds  must  be  wiped  out. 

Almost  without  exception,  these  let- 
ters are  written  by  American  consumers 
who  have,  themselves,  fallen  victims  to 
the  high-pressure  sales  pitch  which  often 
involves  offers  of  prizes,  free  i^ifts,  free 
magazines,  and  so  forth,  to  secure  a  sig- 
nature on  a  contract  foiin. 

There  is  nothing  free  about  "maga- 
zine subscription  sales."  not  even  when 
the  salesman  or  telephone  solicitor  in- 
sists that  all  you  have  to  pay  is  the 
"postage  and  handling  charges."  The  so- 
called  "postage  and  handling"  fee  of  a 
small  sum  weekly,  when  computed  over 
a  5-year  period  as  most  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  are,  quickly  adds  up  to  a 
huge  debt  of  $1.50  or  $180.  payable  in 
monthly  installments  over  a  period  of 
about  2  years. 

To  receive  a  supporting  letter  from 
someone  who  has  not  "been  taken," 
someone  who  is  a  national  representative 
of  business  interests,  and  who  is  will- 
ing to  state  that  "voluntary  self-regu- 
lation has  not  been  as  effective  as  it 
should  be"  in  the  magazine  sales  in- 
dustry, is  a  most  refreshing  experience, 
I  have  received  just  such  a  letter  from 
the  current  acting  head  of  the  US. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr  Arch  N. 
Booth,  executive  vice  president.  Mr. 
B<joth  has  been  serving  as  chief  executive 
of  the  national  chamber  .since  the  na- 
tional president  accepted  the  position  of 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  administration  of  President  Nixon. 
Mr.  Booth  and  I  do  not  concur  on  the 
need  for  strong  Federal  legislation  to 
clean  up  the  magazine  subscription  sales 
industry  and  several  other  direct  sales 
industries  like  it — encyclopedias  as  a 
prime   example — which    have    blatantly 


used  every  scheme  in  the  books  to  de- 
ceive con.sumers.  I  believe  legislation  is 
the  only  solution  which  will  do  the  job 
effectively  Mr  Booth  feels  self-polichu 
within  the  direct  sales  industry  can  sue 
ceed  with  more  teeth  and  offers  some 
suggestions. 

One   of    his    proposals    would    expaiu; 
central  registry,  which  now  is  compo.sefi 
entirely    of    mauazme    publisher    reprc 
.sentatives,  to  include  representation  f( 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Bettc 
Busine.ss  Bureau  and  consumer  group.^ 
Certainly,    this    is    a    suggestion    whlct 
should  nut  be  overlooked. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enter  i. 
the  Record  the  comments  ol  Mr  Boolli 
executive  vice  pie.sident  of  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  one  moi- 
strong  argument  tor  broad  connrcssion;i. 
hearings  on  the  sales  practices  of  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  companies  ar.ii 
possible  means  to  clean  up  the  industr\" 
Chamber  of  Com  merce  of  the 

Untted  State.s  of  America. 
\Vas>ungton.  D  C    March  15.  1969 
Hon   Fred  B   Roonev. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
\Va.shinqtt>n.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rooney:  Thank  you  for  .sendlnt; 
me  rople.s  of  the  two  recent  statements  yoi 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding fraudulent  sales  practices  oi  magri- 
zlne  subscription  .Nales  companies. 

There  is  much  merit  In  what  yo»i  had  ' 
say  — I    congratulate    you.    There    are    sonv 
severe  abuses   by  subscription  selling  orga- 
mzations. 

You  are  entirely  right  that  voluntary  seli- 
regulatlon  has  not  been  as  etiectlve  as  • 
should  be  However,  we  continue  to  belle'  ■■ 
that  its  the  best  remedy  Self-regulatu  . 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  aba;  - 
doned  and  replaced  with  government  reg'  - 
lation 

In  the  magazine  field,  for  example,  the 
Central  Registry,  set  up  by  the  Magazine 
Publishers  .■\ssoclation.  should  put  son.i 
teeth  into  its  rules  Publishers  who  deal  wl:; 
unscrupulous  subscription  sales  compani' 
should  be  penalized  In  some  fashion.  Per- 
haps this  could  take  the  form  of  some  sorr 
of  fine  or  perhaps  it  could  .simply  be  pub- 
licizing the  fact  of  their  dealings  with  the- 
people 

Another  constructive  sxiggestU)!!  would  ip 
to  Include  groups  other  than  publishers  .n 
Central  Registry  These  could  Include  ptr- 
haps  local  chambers  of  commerce,  bef'r 
business  bureaus,  coiLsumer  ttroups,  and  Mu- 
like  They  could  let  Central  Registry  kni  ".v 
about  some  of  the  unscrupulous  practli'  - 
and  who  is  perpetrating  -hem 

These  and  other  constructive  Ideas  mn' 
help  the  legitimate  door-to-door  sales  orga- 
nizations. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  to  he 
helpful,    It's   a   pleasure   to   work   with   yt.u 
Cordially  yours. 

Arch  N    Booth. 
Eierutue  Vice  Presidcnr 


ON  CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    ORfOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  March  37.  1969 

Mr  WYATT  Mr  SiJeaker,  much  con- 
troversy has  been  generated  over  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission's 
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recent  decision  to  ban  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  television. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan  recently  fea- 
tured an  editorial  on  this  subject  ■which 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  i 

Smoke    Ad  Ban  Off  Base 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's proposed  ban  on  television  and  radio 
advertising  of  cigarettes  Is  not  only  un- 
precedented; it  is  also  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  FCC  and  is  probably  unconstitutional. 

The  FCC  lias  regulatory  power  over  broad- 
casting because  channels  are  limited  and 
must  therefore  be  assigned  by  responsible 
authority.  But  Us  commission  gives  It  no 
power  to  s.iy  what  must  or  must  not  be 
broadcast.  Moreover.  It  is  clearly  out  of  Its 
neld  In  making  a  Judgment  on  the  dangers 
:n  smoking  cigarettes.  This  is  the  kind  of 
judgment  that  is  entrusted  by  statute  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  But  It  1b  out 
of  place  in  .in  agency  created  for  the  limited 
regulation  of  communication  media  pro- 
jected by  »he  First  Amendment's  provisions 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

The  majority  of  the  commission  bases  Its 
;ictlon  on  findings  that  some  50,000  deaths 
a  year  can  be  traced  to  lung  cancer,  which 
has  been  linked  to  heavy  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes. It  so  happens  that  about  the  same 
number  of  people  die  each  year  as  a  result 
of  automobile  accidents  Does  the  commis- 
sion, therefore,  have  authority  to  ban  auto- 
mobile advertising,  or  the  advertising  of 
otlier  killers  such  as  sleeping  pills  and  alco- 
lioP    It    apparently    believes   it   does. 

American  public  opinion  recognized  the 
'.njurious  i)ersonal  and  public  effects  of 
,ilcohollc  beverages  bv  writing  their  prohl- 
hition  imo  the  Constlttulon.  later  relenting. 
.\  const  luitumal  amendment  is  the  proper 
c  ourse  il  ciuaretie  smoking  is  to  be  controlled. 

The  FCC  might  get  away  with  Its  flat  for 
I  time.  If  Congress  does  not  act,  for  broad- 
cisters  are  beholden  to  the  agency.  But 
Mirely  the  enforcement  of  such  a  niUng 
would  be  attacked  in  the  courts,  and  the 
FCC's  legal  grounds  appear  to  be  non- 
rxistent. 

The  mor,".l  grounds  of  such  a  federal  gov- 

••rninent   edict    are   certainly   null.   The  gov- 

•■rnment    not    only    sanctions    cigarettes    by 

fixation:  it  actuallv  encourages  their  manu- 

•:icture  and  sale  through  s\>pport  of  tobacco 

Top  prices 

"The  issue  here  is  not  the  morbidity  that 
:nay  be  assigned  to  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is 
'hether  a  federal  agency  may.  by  decree, 
ay  what  may  or  mfiy  not  be  advertised  to  the 
public  when  there  is  no  question  of  fraud 
r  other  crime  being  involved.  Such  author- 
'.w  caiinot  oc  tolerated  m  a  free  societv. 


GREEK    DEMOCRACY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
>!peaker.  148  years  ago,  on  March  25,  the 
Greek  people,  after  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  won  their  well  deserved  inde- 
i>endence.  On  that  date  in  1821  the  brave 
and  long-suffering  people  of  Greece 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
their  land.  Greece,  the  birthplace  of 
democracy,  had  suffered  under  the  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  With 
civil  liberties  destroyed  and  with  the  op- 
pressor's attempts  to  suppress  the  mag- 
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niflcent  culture  of  the  Greek  people,  it 
was  surprising  to  many  that  the  flames 
of  liberty  could  not  be  quenched.  But 
the  Greeks  are  a  freedom-loving  people 
and  often  extraordinarily  patient.  They 
suffered  imder  foreign  domination  but 
never  lost  the  hope  nor  the  determina- 
tion that  they  would  one  day  be  free. 

Under  the  leadership  of  and  inspired 
by  that  great  patriot  Venizelos,  the  Greek 
people  acliieved  their  long-sought  inde- 
pendence. Many  times  since  1821  ob- 
stacles have  fallen  in  the  path  of  the 
continued  growth  and  protection  of 
Greek  liberty,  but  each  time  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Greek  people  to  be  truly 
free  has  prevailed.  In  every  generation 
Greece  has  faced  a  threat  to  her  demo- 
cratic ideals,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  oppressor  is  van- 
quished. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Greek  democracy, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
own  system  of  liberty,  will  continue  to 
prevail  so  that  that  nation,  which  gave 
democracy  to  the  world,  will  share  in 
the  fruits  of  her  own  contribution. 


DR.  BRUNO  BETTELHEIM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  one  of  the  world's 
noted  psychologists,  has  brought  a  new 
dimension  into  the  entire  discussion  of 
campus  imrest  in  America. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  lady  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green),  Dr.  Bettelheim  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  ^^^hat  some  of 
those  participating  in  campus  disorders 
are  emotionally  disturbed  and  need  pro- 
fessional help  in  the  treatment  of  their 
personal  problems. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  recognize  this  aspect  of  the  un- 
rest phenomena  sweeping  this  countr>'. 

I  am  mindful  that  some  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  such  imrest  are  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  of  dissent.  I 
am  also  aware  that  .some  of  the  young 
people  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  relevency  in  much  of  the 
curricula  being  offered  by  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  express 
their  concern  in  these  demonstrations. 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  of  the 
young  people  belong  to  minority  groups 
and  feel  genuinely  left  out  from  the 
mainstream  of  university  life,  both  in 
the  curriculum,  the  social  activity,  and 
employment  opportunities. 

But  I  believe  that  Dr.  Bettelheim  quite 
properly  points  out  that  we  ought  also 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
participating  in  campus  unrest  are  noth- 
ing more  than  emotionally  disturbed 
yotmg  people  seriously  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional assistance. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  recognized  that 
not  all  of  the  turmoil  on  the  university 
campus  is  directly  associated  with  con- 
stitutional rights  of  dissent. 
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No  one  can  convince  me  that  a  young 
college  student  who  disrobes  on  a  univer- 
sity campus  and  cavorts  around  in  the 
nude  is  participating  in  some  constitu- 
tional right  of  dissent.  Obviously,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  sick  individual  who  ought 
to  be  identified  as  such  and  then  given 
professional  help. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us 
that  young  people  on  the  university  cam- 
pus should  suffer  emotional  disturbances 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  pres- 
sures that  bear  on  the  young  people  of 
today. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Bettelheim  has  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  ap- 
plying his  vast  experience  in  addressing 
himself  to  this  subject. 

I  hope  that  university  educators  will 
read  his  testimony  with  care  and  not  dis- 
miss it,  but  rather  garner  from  this  tes- 
timony some  meaningful  guidelines  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  campus  un- 
rest. 

Very  shortly  I  intend  to  offer  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  funds  available 
to  universities  for  the  establishment  of 
psychiatric,  outpatient  clinics  which 
would  be  made  available  to  those  young 
people  who  feel  they  need  professional 
assistance  with  their  personal  problems. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  people  who 
may  be  extremely  gifted  in  their  intellec- 
tual pursuits  may  suffer  to  a  lesser  or 
greater  degree,  emotional  problems 
which  can  be  helped  by  professional  as- 
.sistance. 

I  believe  Dr.  Bettelheim's  analogy  of 
the  situation  on  our  campus  today  and 
those  events  which  led  to  the  collapse  of 
freedom  in  Germany  is  most  timely  and 
offers  to  us  for  the  first  time  some  pro- 
fessional guidance  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  make 
available  on  the  campus  meaningful  pi'o- 
fessional  help  to  those  young  people,  and 
perhaps  tho.=;e  members  of  the  faculty 
who  feel  it  necessary,  some  professional 
help. 

I  hope  no  one  will  read  into  my  :c- 
marks  a  suggestion  that  everyone  who 
engages  in  dissent  is  in  need  for  p.'^y- 
chiatric  help  because  this  is  not  the  point 
I  am  making  at  all.  But  I  do  believe  tliat 
there  are  some  among  the  dissenters  -.vho 
could  be  given  more  meaningful  assi.st- 
ance  than  venting  their  emotions  in 
needless  destruction  as  we  so  often  wit- 
ness now. 

Dr.  Bettelheim's  excellent  .statement 
to  the  committee  follows: 

.Statement  of  Dr.  BRf.No  Bettelheim  Bf-Iofe 
THE  HovsE  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. March  20.  1969 
The  problems  to  society  which  originate 
in  the  sttidents'  rebellions  ase  so  manifold 
and  have  such  far  reaching  implications  that 
in  a  short  presentation  only  a  very  small 
selection  of  them  can  be  alluded  to.  I  shall. 
therefore,  concentrate  i  1  )  on  the  parallels  to 
the  German  situation  before  Hitler:  (2)  on 
a  few  of  the  factors  which  coiitribute  to  the 
widespread  unrest  among  relatively  large 
numbers  of  students,  black  and  white:  i3) 
on  the  small  group  of  leaders  who.  by  mak- 
ing skillful  use  of  the  general  \inrest  ^ucoeed 
In  doing  damage  way  beyond  the  importance 
of  this  group  because  of  their  tactics  of  in- 
timidation and  coercion  .aid  due  to  the  pub- 
licity they  receive;  (4)  the  particular  dlfH- 
cultles   of    some    black    students   which    are 
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exp.jlieU  ay  the  SDS,  i5i  the  fascUxatluQ 
with  extreme  positions,  axid  i6i  what  all  this 
does  ^o  the  imlversltlee  and  higher  educa- 
tion 

■  I  I  While  history  does  not  repeat  Itself  and 
while  the  present  OS  situation  l«  radically 
different  from  that  of  pre-Hltler  Germany. 
trlven  these  vast  differences,  some  of  the 
slmilarlUes  between  the  present  student  re- 
beliion  and  what  happened  in  the  German 
imlversltles  which  spearheaded  Hitlers  rUe 
to  power  are  str:lc;n?  Of  course,  the  Ger- 
man -itudent  rebels  embraced  politically  the 
extreme  rt)?ht.  while  here  thev  are  of  the 
extreme  left,  biit  what  Is  p>ara!!el  Is  the  deter- 
mlna'Uin  to  briiiiif  down  the  establishment 
In  Germany  the  philosophy  which  guined 
them  a  mit.->s  following  was  racist  and 
directed  a^falnst  a  discriminated  mlnorltv 
>  the  Jews ) .  while  here  the  radical  atudenta 
Intend  to  help  a  '-H.^iTimlnffl  niln^irl'v 
While  this  Is  aji  imptjr'-ant  dlrference.  it  does 
not  chanste  the  parallel  that  universities 
then  and  now  were  forced  to  make  decisions 
in  respect  to  the  race  of  students,  rather 
than  jn  the  t>aBla  of  disregard  of  racial  orl- 
*!ln  Ti  !-«■  i,niv  one  example.  Germ.in  uni- 
versities began  to  cave  In  when  students 
coerced  facviltlea  to  app<Tlnt  professorships  In 
RtL-i^^nirissenirhaft.  that  is.  professorships 
devoted  to  teaching  the  special  aspects. 
merits,  achievements,  of  one  race  versus 
others,  rather  than  concentrating  In  their 
te£u;hmj<  on  contnbutioixs  to  knowledge, 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  person  who  made 
the  '.XJntributlon 

Professor  Laqueur  •  savs.  "National  Soclal- 
liim  came  to  power  as  the  party  of  youth." 
Ita  cult  of  youth  was  .ts  pronounced  as  that 
of  Italian  faclsm  whose  ver^-  hymn  wiis  called 
•'Youth'  tGiovinezsai  Hitler  Insisted  all 
along  that  his  movement  was  a  revolt  "of  the 
coming  generation  against  all  that  was  senile 
and  rotten  with  decay  !n  German  demo- 
cratic society  ■■  Professor  Gay  '  stresses  the 
prevalence  In  pre-HlUer  davs  of  an  Kleologv 
that  pitted  the  sons  against  the  fathers,  an 
Insistence  that  the  generations  cannot  un- 
derstand each  other,  are  deadly  enemies: 
in  short  in  th:s  respect  thev  said  ex.ictly  the 
same  as  do  our  rebellious  itudents  who  insiii 
that  nobody  over  thirty  la  tntstworthv 

Th'is.  then  as  now.  these  rebellious  stu- 
dents were  pictured  as  the  new  generation. 
disgusted  with  the  complacency  of  their  par- 
ents, fighting  courageously  for  a  better  world 
And  *htit  were  then  the  miiss  media  often 
depicted  them  as  Idealists,  .is  voung  people 
concerned  with  the  real  Issues  of  society  In 
short,  they  were  in  their  time  the  wave  of 
the  future  And  leftist  student  nctlvists  in 
1968  burned  bocjks  they  did  not  like  In  the 
same  manner  ajid  at  the  same  place.  Berlin, 
as  did  Hitler's  equally  youthful  followers  in 
19JJ 

After  having  stressed  riiese  parallels,  and 
some  others  which  I  shall  mention  at  the 
end.  one  must  recognize  the  vast  differences 
between  the  present  student  rebelliousness, 
and  that  of  pre-Hltler  Gemianv  It  Is  these 
differences  which  should  permit  ua  to  work 
tow.u-ds  an  entirely  different  outcome 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  time  correctly. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  rebellious  students 
in  and  by  themselves  axe  a  serious  danger 
to  the  country  though  they  are  a  real  danger 
to  the  universities 

The  danger  I  fear  Is  rather  an  opposite 
one  that  the  disgusting  behavior  of  a  very 
small  group  of  students— the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  students  are  sound,  and  wish 
nothing  more  than  to  take  .tdvantage  of  the 
opportunities  higher  education  offers  them— 
will  arouse  a  severe  counter-reaction,  so 
much  so  that  their  left  radicalism  may  lead 
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to  a  fascist  type  of  backlash  This  I  believe 
la  the  greatest  danger  inherent  In  their  ef- 
forts to  create  chuos  In  desperation- -and 
they  try  to  test  and  exhaust  the  patience  of 
what  they  call  the  e.-^Ubllshment  and  thus 
do  succeed  In  creating  desperation—  and  to 
prevent  such  chaos,  repressive  measures 
might  be  embraced  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  iHir  democratic  Institutions  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  danger  that  I  believe  the  stu- 
dent rebellions  must  be  dealt  with  In  the 
best  Interest  of  all  of  society  including  that 
of  the  rebelling  students  them.selves  But 
they  can  be  dealt  with  Intelligently  and 
constructively  only  If  the  measures  taken  ,ire 
designed  Ui  do  awav  with  the  causes  of  the 
widespread  discontent  of  college  students 

I  2)  m  order  to  understand  this  discontent 
one  has  to  re.illze  that  so  manv  more  go  to 
college  than  ever  before,  and  hence  many 
more  are  much  less  well  prepared  for  this 
experience  Taking  advantage  of  college  and 
being  s;itlsned  with  this  experience  rather 
than  being  defeated  by  it,  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  seir-dlsclpllne.  and  a 
high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  what  can 
be  derived  from  developing  ones  intellect 
Present  day  education  both  In  home  and 
school  teaches  very  ilttle  self-dlsclpllne  com- 
pared to  even  very  recent  times.  The  expecta- 
tion Is  that  education  can  hand  over  knowl- 
edge .md  skills,  and  this  nearly  Instantly 
There  Is  widespread  feeling  that  if  students 
do  not  do  well  in  scho.-!,  this  Is  the  falling 
of  the  educational  system,  not  due  to  their 
lack  of  application  With  each  vear  In  school, 
this  feeling  becomes  stronger  in  those  who 
do  not  do  Trell  .icademlcall v  And  wlUi  It  the 
system  becomes  the  enemy  which  deliber- 
ately withholds  from  them  which  they  be- 
lieve could  so  easily  be  given  to  them  by  it 
hence  the  hatred  of  the  system 

To  understand  why  pressures  erupt  'n 
adolescence  on  a  growing  .scale  nowadays.  ,uid 
why  controls  seem  to  ctow  weaker  we  nnist 
recognize  that  adolescent  revolt  Is  not  a  sta^^e 
of  development  that  follows  automatlcaUy 
from  our  natural  makeup  What  makes  for 
.aolescent  revolt  is  the  fact  tha.  a  society 
keeps  the  next  generation  too  long  dependent 
In  terms  of  mature  responsibility  nnd  a  striv- 
ing for  independence 

Years  ago.  when  schooling  ended  for  the 
vast  majority  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  and 
thereafter  one  became  self-supporting  got 
married  and  had  children,  there  was  no  need 
for  adolescent  revolt  Because  while  puberty 
Is  a  biological  given,  adolescent  as  we  know 
!t  with  Its  Identity  crises,  is  not  All  children 
grow  up  and  become  pubertal.  Bv  no  means 
do  they  ill  become  ivdolescents  To  be  ;\do- 
iescem  means  that  one  has  reached  and 
even  p;issed  the  age  of  puberty,  is  at  the  very 
height  of  ones  physical  development- 
healthier,  stronger,  even  handsomer  than  one 
luis  been,  or  will  be.  for  the  rest  .)f  one's  life— 
but  must  nevertheless  postp)one  full  adult- 
hood till  long  beyond  what  any  other  period 
in  history  has  considered  reasonable  And 
their  educational  experiences  in  the  home 
and  school  prepare  only  :i  small  mlnontv  well 
for  such  a  prolonged  waiting,  lor  being  able 
to  control  their  .ingry  impatience  while  en- 
gaged In  such  waiting 

And  It  Is  this  waiting  for  things— for  the 
real  life  to  come — which  creates  a  climate  In 
which  a  hlzeable  segment  of  students  can. 
at  least  temporarily,  be  seduced  Into  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  small  group  of  militants. 
It  seems  to  give  them  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves  as  real  men  Thus  It  Is  an  empty 
waiting  for  real  life  to  come,  which  makes  for 
student  rebellions  This  can  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  mo6t  rebellious  ';tudents.  here  and 
abroad,  are  either  undergraduates,  or  those 
studying  the  social  sciences  ,ind  humanities. 
There  are  no  militants  among  .students  of 
medicine,  engineering,  the  natural  sciences. 
They  are  busy  with  doing  things  that  are 
important  to  them,  they  are  working  In  the 
laboratory  and  at   their  ^.tudles    It  Is  those 
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students  who  do  not  quite  know  what  they 
ire  preparing  themselves  for,  and  why.  the 
students  who  alt  around  waiting  for  exam!- 
ii.iflons  rather  than  doing  active  work,  which 
form  the  cadren  of  the  student  rebellion 

One  example  mav  stand  for  many  In  a 
class  I  am  presently  teaching.  ,i  student  wns 
close  to  the  activists  He  cave  me  .t  verv  hard 
time  in  cla.-s  ,it  rlrst  Two  months  later  he 
was  one  of  the  mo.st  Interested,  cooperating 
students  I  asked  him  what  hnppened  Hf 
answered  \  lew  weeks  ago  I  uot  a  lob  whl.  'i 
interests  me  and  I  also  began  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  my  cl,i.ssep:  that  did  it  " 

In  my  opimnn  'here  ^ire.  tcxtTv  far  too 
many  students  In  the  colleges  who  essentially 
have  no  business  to  be  there  Some  are  there 
to  evade  the  draft,  nianv  others  out  of  a 
vague  Idea  that  It  will  lielp  them  to  fitul 
better  paying  jobs,  though  thev  dn  not  know 
what  Jobs  they  want.  And  again  many  go  to 
college  because  they  do  not  know  what  better 
to  do  and  becaiise  It  Is  expected  of  them 
Tlielr  deep  dissatisfaction  with  themselves 
and  their  Inner  confusion  Is  protected  again?' 
the  Institution  of  the  university  first,  and 
iigalnst  all  Institutions  of  society  secondarily, 
which  are  blamed  for  their  own  inner  weak- 
ness 

To  make  matters  worse  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  expanded  much  too 
fast,  have  under  public  pressure  for  more 
education  for  evervb(Xly  increased  enroll- 
ment beyond  reason  Tlie  result  Is  far  too 
large  classes  Many  cla.s.ses  In  our  l.irge  uni- 
versities are  taught  by  teaching  :usslstants 
some  of  whom  nut  of  their  own  inner  dis- 
satisfaction ,ind  Insecurity  tend  to  side  with 
the  rebellion  All  this  led  to  the  anonvmltv. 
the  impersonal  nature  of  student  facility 
contacts  about  which  many  students  rightlv 
complain.  And  since  many  of  them  ;ire  es- 
sentially not  interested  in  the  Intellectual 
idventure  the  knowledge  which  the  faculty 
can  convey  to  them  Is  not  what  thev  w-ant 
TTiev  want  essentially  L'roup  therapeutic  ex- 
periences which  will  help  them  to  becomf- 
mature,  secure,  to  find  themselves  But  col- 
leges are  not  mass  therapeutic  institutions 
and  hence  disappoint  the  students  where 
the  greatest  need  lies 

In  addition  because  of  such  \:ist  expan- 
sion In  numbers,  the  old  methods  to  give 
coherence  to  the  college  experience,  and  tc. 
offer  students  a  life  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  late  .adolescent  age  crotip  have  disinte- 
grated. This  the  fraternities  and  sororities 
used  to  do  which  were  erotip  homes  easing 
the  transitlfm  from  home  to  society  at  laree 
They  no  longer  can  contain  the  vast  number 
of  students  .^nd  here  the  demands  of  some 
black  students  for  separate  black  housine 
etc  has  to  be  understood  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  feeling  lost  in  the  .inonv- 
mous  msss  of  students.  Only  most  of  the 
white  students  are  similarly  lost  until  .^u-h 
time  as  thev  find  themselves  in  their  wcrl; 
and  study  experience, 

.\lso  the  old  rituals  w-hlch  enhanced  'f- 
dent  life  and  bound  them  to  each  other  .■i\r. 
to  their  college,  such  as  football  rallies 
homecomings  etc  .  all  have  lost  most  of  their 
meaning  nnd  have  not  been  replaced  •>■ 
anything  but  the  excitement  the  sit-ins  at-': 
rebellions  provide  Tlie  spirit  of  intimate 
comradeship  that  u.sed  to  [prevail  In  a  fr,- 
ternltv  house  is  now  fotind  bv  ;t11  too  man' 
students  in  their  sit-ins  where  they  tee: 
closely  bound  together,  important  .is  at  i  ■ 
other  time,  doing  things  together  whioi 
they  deep  down  know  they  do  also  for  the 
emotional  satisfactions  they  derive  frcm 
such  being  together,  whatever  high  souno- 
Ing  Issues  they  think  are  motivating  their 
actions 

In  this  context,  the  symbolic  meanii.L' 
stiould  not  be  overlooked  of  students'  l:- 
vading  the  dean's  or  president's  office,  vk- 
Ient;\,  or  by  means  of  sit-ins.  big  in  age  ar.ci 
size,  who  inwardly  feel  like  little  bovs,  iH.u 
hence  need  to  play  big  by  sitting  in  papas 
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big  chair.  They  want  to  have  a  say  In  how 
things  are  run  want  to  sit  In  the  driver's 
beat,  not  because  they  feel  competent  to  do 
so,  but  because  they  cannot  bear  to  feel 
incompetent. 

1  think  It  Is  unnatural  to  keep  a  young 
person  for  some  20  years  In  dependency,  and 
attending  school.  This  might  be  a  way  of 
life  for  that  small  elite  which  always  in  the 
p:v8t  went  to  universities.  They  were  those 
who  could  go  to  school  for  20  years.  But  they 
were  never  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population.  In  the  past,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  young  people  were  actively  meeting 
life,  proving  themselves  as  men  or  women. 
And  In  this  way  they  found  themselves  as 
real,  strong  human  beings.  Now  the  tremen- 
dous push  that  everybody  should  go  to  col- 
lege has  brought  an  incredibly  large  number 
into  the  university  who  do  not  And  their 
^elf-reallzatlon  through  study,  or  through 
the  intellectual  adventure.  But  they  stUl 
need  to  find  their  early  manhood.  They  try 
to  change  the  university  to  something  where 
ihey  can  find  it  through  engaging  in  an  ac- 
tive, sometimes  even  violent  battle  against 
the  existing  order  or  all  of  society.  Only  that 
would  change  the  university  so  that  It  would 
be  no  longer  an  Institution  dedicated  to  the 
intellectual  virtues,  to  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, but  one  dedicated  to  a  belligerent  re- 
shaping of  society.  And  this  Is  exactly  what 
the  militants  want — not  to  engage  In  study 
and  research,  but  In  political  battles. 

The  reason  we  didn't  have  student  revolts 
before  is  partly  because  only  those  went  to 
college  who  wanted  to  be  educated,  and 
partly  because  those  students  who  had  to 
put  themselves  through  school,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  could  do  that,  of  their  own 
strengths,  could  prove  their  early  manhood — 
at  least  to  some  degree, 

I  think  many  of  the  rebelllotis  students  are 
essentially  guilt-ridden  individuals.  They  feel 
terribly  guiltv  about  all  the  advantages  they 
had  And  there's  also  the  guilt  of  their  ex- 
emption from  the  tiraft.  which  Is  a  serious 
guilt.  Only  again,  they  cannot  bear  to  live 
with  their  guilt  They  try  to  destroy  society 
or  certain  institutions  rather  than  deal  with 
their  own  inner  guilt,  because  they  have  it 
so  good. 

I  think,  from  these  remarks,  it  should  be 
obvious  which.  I  believe,  may  be  some  of 
the  remedies  Firstly,  all  too  many  who  now 
go  to  college  have  little  interest,  ability,  and 
use  for  what  constitutes  a  college  education. 
They  wovild  be  better  oil  with  a  high  level 
vocational  education  which  is  closely  linked 
to  a  work  program  which  gives  scope  to  their 
needs  for  physical  activity  and  visible,  tan- 
gible achlevenicnt  The  complaint  of  many 
of  these  students  I3  that  nobody  needs  them. 
They  feel  parasites  of  society,  and  hence 
come  to  hate  a  society  which  they  think 
makes  them  feel  this  way.  Here  we  should 
not  be  beyond  learning  irom  the  communist 
countries  where  studies  are  combined  with 
work  in  factories  and  in  the  fields.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  much  better  arrangement  for 
.lU  those  who  do  not  feel  a  deep  commitment 
to  the  intellectual  enterprise,  that  Is  to  study 
and  research,  and  these  will  always  be  only 
a  relath,  ely  .'■mall  segment  of  this  age  group. 

.•\s  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  suggest  a 
youth  service  program  (civilian  peace  corps, 
or  such)  of  a  couple  of  years'  duration  where 
voung  people  work  on  socially  significant 
projects  while  (-arning  pay  lor  It,  and  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  higher  vocational 
traiiiing.  After  this  period  only  those  would 
JO  to  universities  who  really  wish  to  do  so, 
while  the  rest  would  feel  a  much  greater 
slake  in  .1  society  that  tliey  helped  rebuild. 
.■\t  the  least,  because  of  the  training  they 
received,  thev  would  be  well  prepared  for  per- 
manent jobs. 

While  a  need  for  nn  army  draft  exists,  such 
program  .':houid  be  an  alternative  to  It:  only 
■hi.se  yuung  men  who  wish  to  do  so  should 
serve  in  the  armed  forces,  which  then  would 
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be  a  voluntary  army.  And  I  am  convinced 
If  every  able-bodied  person  woxild  have  to 
serve  two  years  in  some  such  program,  there 
would  be  no  scarcity  of  those  who  wish  to 
spend  these  two  years  in  the  armed  forces 
Instead,  particularly  If  they  would,  lor  ex- 
ample, receive  some  advantages  in  pay,  or 
other  special  advantages  such  as  at  the  end 
of  armed  service.  This  would  also  do  away 
with  the  exemption  of  college  students  which, 
in  connection  with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  is 
behind  so  much  of  the  student  unrest.  For 
example,  if  I  am  exempt  from  service  when 
others  are  not.  I  can  live  In  peace  with  myself 
only  If  I  am  convinced  this  Is  a  vile  war 

(3)  I  feel  I  can  be  shorter  about  the  very 
small  group  of  leaders  of  the  student  rebel- 
lion because  were  it  not  for  the  widespread 
student  discontent  which  I  discussed  ab  'Ve, 
they  would  find  scant  following,  and  If  ihey 
should  break  the  law.  without  such  lollowers, 
they  could  be  readily  dealt  with  It  is  the 
mass  following  they  can  arouse  becatise  of 
the  widespread  discontent  which  alone  makes 
them  dangerous.  I  therefore  think  we  should 
concentrate  in  our  thinking  and  planning 
not  on  these  very  few.  but  on  what  needs  to 
be  done  so  that  they  won't  find  ready 
followers. 

There  were  always  u  small  percentage  of 
persons  bent  on  destroying  society,  and  on 
fomenting  a  revolution.  In  previous  itenera- 
tlons  they  were  tlie  Wobblles.  later  there  were 
the  campus  communists.  Tlie  reason  why 
the  present  brand  t)f  campus  revolution:; ries. 
who  are  of  anarchist  and  nihilist  i)ersuaslon, 
are  so  much  more  daneerous  is  that  they 
can  point  to  success  after  success  of  their 
disrupting  tactics.  Here.  too.  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success  .As  early  as  200  years  ago 
Immanuel  Kant  warned  th.it  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  control  violence  if  U  Is  rew.»rded. 
"It  Is  far  more  convenient."  he  wrote,  'to 
commit  an  act  of  violence  and  afterwards 
excuse  it.  then  laboriously  to  consider  con- 
vincing arguments  and  lose  time  in  listen- 
ing to  objections.  This  very  boldness  Kself 
indicates  a  sort  ol  conviction  of  the  '.egiti- 
macy  of  the  action,  .tnd  the  God  of  success 
is  afterwards  the  best  advoc:.te"  Tl'.e  grent- 
est  danger,  then.  Is  ]3resently  the  readiness 
with  which  violence  is  afte.'-ward  excused, 
and  the  seemingly  convincing  arguments 
which  are  brought  forth  to  justify  it  before 
and  after  the  act.  Worst  and  most  dangerous 
of  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  our 
society  to  legitimize  the  results  of  violence 
so  that,  as  Kant  jiuts  it,  the  God  of  success 
afterwards  serves  ,ik  advocate  for  the  violent 
action  that  preceded  it  and  suggests  Its  fu- 
ture use.  On  our  campuses  those  committed 
to  violence  1  to  qtiote  K'int  regain  t.  "lose  no 
time  on  considering  arguments,  or  on  listen- 
ing to  objections."  They  simply  refu.se  to  be 
rational  about  their  grievances  and  ;hr.ms?h 
using  violent  means  insist  m  having  their 
way,  no  matter  v.hat  .And  If  they  get  their 
way.  as  Kant  already  knev^-.  their  succe.ss 
then  legitimizes  their  disruptive  actions 

And  they  gain  their  success  by  arouslne  a 
sizeable  number  of  students  through  the  tac- 
tics of  confrontations,  and  by  universities' 
fear  of  such  confrontations.  Confrontations 
have  one  important  aim — to  use  the  reaction 
of  those  they  provoke  to  generate  a  feeling 
of  new  unity  among  the  demonstrators.  This 
has  been  used  in  Its  most  direct  form  by 
militants,  who  stand  In  front  of  policemen 
and  denounce  them  as  pigs  and  wait  until 
the  man  in  uniform  hits  out  The  rrt  of 
demonstrating  then  lies  In  seeing  that  the 
blows  are  directed  against  the  less  committed 
demonstrators  and.  if  possible,  against  com- 
pletely v.nlnvolved  persons  This  then  pro- 
vides the  mass  following  they  need  for  their 
success.  A  whole  system  of  provocations  has 
been  worked  out  for  this  purpose. 

Speaking  of  the  small  group  of  leaders  of 
the  radical  left,  it  has  been  observed  that 
most  of  them  come  from  well  edticated.  very- 
liberal  families.  Prom  my  own  observations  I 
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would  like  to  add  that  those  whom  I  pot 
to  know  might  be  characterized  by  having 
had  their  Intellectual  abilities  developed 
very  highly  at  much  too  early  an  'ige,  but 
at  the  expense  of  their  emotional  develop- 
ment Very  bright  as  they  often  are,  emo- 
tionally some  of  them  remained  fixated  at 
the  age  of  the  temper  tantrum  It  Is  this 
discrepancy  between  grtat  Intellpctual  ina- 
turlty  ;ind  utter  emotional  imm.iturity  which 
is  so  iDafRlne.  often  even  to  the  universities, 
wherp  some  members  of  the  friculty  fill  to 
see  behind  the  obvious  intelligence  the  in- 
ability to  act  rationally,  and  most  rf  nil, 
the  inability  to  iict  responsibly.  It  Is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  university  laculfies 
that,  as  i>ersons  committed  to  value  most 
liighly  Intellectual  abilities,  they  ;ire  capti- 
vated by  the  intelligence  of  these  students  to 
the  degree  us  to  be  ready  U)  excuse,  or  make 
little,  of  their  dlsruptiveness  and  intellectu.il 
arrogance 

As  for  these  student,s  themselves,  psycho- 
logically I  always  found  them  hating  them- 
selve  as  intensely  as  they  hate  the  estab- 
lishment, a  self-hatred  they  try  to  escape 
by  fighting  .iny  establishment  Ob\iou8ly 
they  need  help  in  overcoming  their  emotional 
difficulties,  and  punishing  them  is  liardly  tlie 
way  to  do  it.  If  we  bring  them  to  the  univer- 
sities, we  should  provide  facilities  for  lielplng 
them  I  believe  It  is  their  en^.otlonal  Imma- 
turity that  explains  both  their  call  for  Im- 
mediate action,  and  the  retreat  of  tlie  drop- 
out and  the  hilppy  Int^i  utter  non-action,  be- 
cause each  one  masks  an  Inability  of  these 
very  int^elligent  young  people  to  fike  time 
to  think  things  out  first  Essentially  these 
mllitant,s  must  w:int  to  destroy  the  univer- 
sities because  they  do  not  want  to  be  stu- 
dcnt.s  Bec:n!se  to  be  a  sudent  means  to  pre- 
pare oneself  to  do  something  more  worth- 
while in  the  future  The  militant  student's 
cry  is  for  action  now.  not  preparation  for 
action  later.  In  this  real  sense  he  Is  no  longer 
a  sti.dent  at  all.  since  he  clearly  rejects 
knowledge  as  a  precondition  of  anv  meaning- 
ful activity.  Truth,  moreover.  Is  no  longer 
sought,  but  "revealed":  the  contempt  for 
free  speech  and  free  thought  Is  demonstrated 
as  much  in  his  actions  as  In  his  words  Were 
he  ever  to  capttire  the  university,  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  university  at  all 

In  their  inability  to  think  things  uut  be- 
cause they  cannot  delay  ;iCtion  for  thought, 
both  right  and  left  extremists,  the  militants 
of  all  colors,  are  brothers  under  the  skin. 
This  IS  amoiiB  the  reasons  why  in  hlsti-ry 
it  liappened  that  the  young  followers  of  the 
extreme  right  can  very  easily  become  ihoee 
of  the  extreme  leit  o.t  the  other  way  round. 
Because  tlie  mainspring  of  their  action  is 
their  wish  to  prove  themselves  strong,  and 
less  any  particular  political  conviction,  which 
is  super-imposed  on  their  self-d<:>ubt  ;.nd  a 
hatred  of  .-.  society  that  they  feel  left  them 
out  m  the  cold  There  were  reasons  why.  In 
Germ.any.  the  National  Socialists  ;ind  the 
Communists  voted  toeether,  worked  together 
to  brintr  down  the  democratic  Weimar  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  reason  why  former  N.tzls 
( ould  easily  become  active  in  the  Commu- 
nistic government  of  Eastern  Germany. 

But  there  is  .ilso  reason  why  mainlv  the 
children  of  leftist  parents  become  hippies. 
or  student  revolutionaries  In  r,ur  society,  as 
in  other  places  or  times  the  children  of  con- 
serv.itive  jnirents.  when  the  similar  emo- 
tional conditions  prevailed  m  their  families, 
spearheaded  rightwlng  radicalism.  It  was 
the  children  of  conservative  German  parents. 
lor  cxam]3le,  who  first  embraced  the  Em- 
peroi 's  War  and  enthusla=t:crilly  went  to 
their  death,  because  they  felt  a  need  to  lay 
■  their  bodies  on  the  line,"  as  it  were,  for 
ideas  their  parents  had  only  lukewarmly 
h.eld  This  way  they  could  prove  themselves 
strong,  while  at  th"  same  time  provinu  their 
parents  weak,  wlshy  v.ashy.  not  worthy  of 
true  respect    They  felt,  100,  this  was  a  re- 
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birth,  a  way  to  revitalize  an  OMlfled  society, 
to  create  a  new  society,  one  of  true  a\ithen- 
tlclty  and  confrontation  All  these  were  the 
main  tenets  of  academic  Hi'ler  vouth.  as 
they  are  miw  thoee  of  our  student  left. 

Thus,    while   the   emotional   constellations 
which  make  for  very  different  student  revolts 
are  strangely   fumlllar,   the  specific   p<.illtlcal 
content   of   a   student   revolt   depends   to   a 
very  large  desrree  on  the  beliefs  of  their  par- 
ents   Because  In  many  ways.  It  Is  a  desperate 
wish   to  do   better   than   the   parent,   exactly 
where  he  seemed  weak  in  his  beliefs    In  this 
sense   it   Is   also  a  desparate  desire   for   par- 
ental  appro. ;il    But  even  more  it  is  a  des- 
perate wish  that  the  parent  should  have  been 
strong  in  hi.s  convictions  that  motivate  many 
of   their  actions    This  Is   the  reason   why  so 
manv  of  our  radicals  embrace  Maoism    why 
they  chant  In  their  demonstrations     Ho  Ho 
Chi   Mlnh  '  exactly  as  another  generation  of 
students    chanted    at    their    f  otball    rallies 
These   are   strong   fathers,   with  strong  con- 
Mctlons,    who    powerfully   coerce   their   chil- 
dren to  follow  their  commands    While  con- 
sciously they  demand  freedom  and  participa- 
tion,   unconsciously    their    commitment    to 
\L\o    md   other  dictatorships  suggesrs   their 
despwrale  need  for  controls  from  the  outside. 
s»nce    wiUiout    It   thev    are    unable   to    bring 
order  Into  their  Inner  chaos 

Thus  while  these  militant  students  need 
controls,  such  controls  must  not  be  Imposed 
punltlvely  nor  for  the  bener.t  of  others 
Thev  must  be  controls  that  clearly  and  def- 
initeiv  benefit  the  person  himself,  so  that 
he  will  eventually  make  them  become  his 
own  inner  controls. 

It  Is  this,  their  inability  to  wait  and  work 
hard  for  long  range  goals,  which  marks  these 
militants  a.s  emotionally  disturbed,  as  does 
their  hatred  for  their  parents  who  failed  to 
give  them  direction  set  them  against  the 
w^orld,  by  exposing  their  Immature  minds  to 
criticism  of  all  that  could  have  given  mean- 
ing to  their  lives 

It  Is  their  hatred  of  society  that  makes 
It  so  easy  for  the  small  gro'ip  of  militant 
leaders  to  make  common  cause  with  another 
^mall  group  that  provides  temporary  leader- 
ship for  some  of  the  rebellions  outright 
paranoid  individuals  I  do  not  believe  the 
number  of  paranoids  anvjng  students  Is 
greater  than  their  number  would  be  In  any 
comparable  ?froup  of  the  population  They 
become  dangerous  again  because  of  their 
high  Intelligence,  which  permit.*  them  to 
hide  more  successfully  the  degree  of  their 
disturbance  from  the  nunexperts  Having 
wTked  professionally  with  some  of  them  for 
vears,  I  know  that  student  revolt  permits 
them  to  act  out  their  paranoia  to 
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disturbance  "feels"  more  rongenla:  b<"-ause 
of  the  black  students'  experience  wl'h  dis- 
crimination 

Still,    the    overwhelming   majority   of    the 
black  students  desire  exactly   the  same   for 
themselves    as   does    the    overwhelming    ma- 
jority of  the  white  students,  a  rightful  place 
In   this  society    And  only   a   very   small   mi- 
nority of   them   wishes  to  destroy   it.  as  do 
the   few   rebellious   white  students    Thus  If 
they  could  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  good 
place    for    them    in    society,    their    attitude 
would     change    and     they     all     would     part 
ways   with   the  SDS.  as  many  of  them  have 
already  done    But  here  the  difficulty  Is  that 
many  of  the  black  students,  just  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  commitment  of  the  uni- 
versity, do  not  feel  that  being  a  student  la 
neces.sarlly    the    best    way    for   them    to    find 
their  rightful  place  In  society   Here  our  wish, 
and  theirs,  that  they  should  become  part  of 
the   elite,   runs   afoul   of   what    for   many   of 
them  Is  their  reality    Many  of  the  black  stu- 
dents who  (»re  brought  into  our  colleges  are 
often  Ill-prepared  academically,  and  lacking 
In  the  skills  required  for  making  a  go  in  col- 
lege At  the  same  time  they  have  been  Imbued 
with  the  notion  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
establishment   that   they   are   disadvantaged. 
While    this    Is    true    to   some    degree,    being 
a\iare   of  such   truth   Is  an   easy  way   out  If 
one  does  not  succeed. 

All  student*  find  the  transition  from  home 
to  college  difficult  In  past  times  this  was 
blamed  by  the  student  on  himself,  and  most 
of  them  therefore  tried  to  do  something 
about  themselves  and  sooner  or  later  suc- 
ceeded Today  both  whlt«  and  black  stu- 
dents tend  to  blame  the  faculty  for  the  dif- 
ficulties they  encounter  In  adjusting  to  a 
different  way  of  life  and  study. 

The  demand  for  bUck  study  programs  orig- 
inated not  only  in  the  Justified  feeling  that 
one  must  t)e  familiar,  and  proud  of  one's 
')wn  background,  but  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
feeling  that  such  studies  would  be  easier, 
that  such  faculty  would  have  greater  un- 
derstanding for  this  dlfUculty 

The  fact  Is  that  some  black  students  are 
induced  to  go  to  college  whose  preparation 
for  it  Is  inferior  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  college  population  While  the  faculty  Is 
ready  in  make  allowances  tor  this,  it  runs 
counter  to  the  self-respect  of  the  black  stu- 
de.-.t  w.ho  rightly  does  not  wish  to  be  made 
to  feel  like  a  second  class  citizen  But  If  he 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  those  stu- 
dents who  had  had  so  many  advantages  edu- 
cationally and  socially,  he  Is  In  a  terrible 
conflict  He  was  brought  to  college  to  do  as 
well  as  the  others,  but  If  he  falls  to  do  so  hla 
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a  degree      background  does  not  permit  him   to  accept 
that  no  other  position  in  society  would  per-      that  this  l»  because  of  his  lack  of  prepara- 


mlt  them  How  understandable  then  that  all 
paranoids  who  can.  do  flock  Into  the  ranks 
o:  these  militants.  Unfortunately,  most  non- 
experts do  not  know  how  persuasive  para- 
noics can  be  at  least  for  a  time,  until  they 
are  recognized  as  such  The  persuasiveness 
of  a  Hitler  or  Stalin  Is  now  recognized  as 
the  consequence  of  their  own  paranoia,  and 
their  unconscious  appeal  to  the  vague  para- 
noid tendencies  that  can  be  found  among 
the  immature  and  disgruntled  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  ranks  of  the  militants  con- 
lain  some  would-be  Hitlers  and  Stallns, 
hence  a^ain  their  dangerou.sness 

i4i  Paranoics  always  make  a  persuasive 
appeal  to  any  group  of  the  population  who 
rlghtlv  or  wrongly  feel  persecuted,  and  they 
seek  out  stich  groups  because  they  are  moat 
likely  to  view  their  paranoia  as  true  under- 
standing of  this  group's  particular  predica- 
ment Which  brings  me  to  the  particular 
problems  of  some  of  the  black  students  who. 
fortunitelv  seem  to  recogiuze  ever  more 
than  the  SDS  is  using  them,  rather  than 
helping  them  They  are  not  quite  as  success- 
fully to  see  through  the  motives  of  some 
of  the  paranoid  student  leaders  Their  feel- 
ing   persecuted    because   of    their   emotional 


prepara- 
tion, because  this  would  make  him  feel  sec- 
ond class,  while  he  is  in  college  to  get  out  of 
such  a  poBiUon  So  when  because  of  lack  of 
background  and  preparation— though  intel- 
lectually able  to  make  the  grade —  he  has 
difficulty  in  adjusung.  he  feels  that  the  very 
place  that  promised  to  make  him  equal  falls 
to  do  so  Disappointed,  he  rages  against  the 
institution  that  makes  him  once  more  feel 
inferior  And  efforts  to  help  him  by  means  of 
special  programs  only  makes  this  Inferiority 
even  more  obvious  The  manv  black  students 
who  are  well  able  to  hi>ld  their  own  with  the 
best  of  the  rest  feel  thev  must  not  desert 
their  fellow  black  comrades  and  hence  feel 
obliged  to  make  their  burden  their  very 
own 

I  believe  the  answer  to  this  problem  does 
not  rest  with  the  colleges  and  universities  If 
we  want  u>  bring  u  large  number  of  black 
students  into  our  universities,  as  we  should. 
I  am  convinced  we  have  to  start  much  earlier! 
I  believe  from  high  school  age  on.  it  would 
be  necessary  to  educate  a  larger  number  of 
them,  together  with  white  youngsters  from 
culturally  deprived  background,  in  true  prep 
schools,  so  that  they  will  enter  college  in 
every  respect  as  well  prepared  academically 


and  socially  as  the  rest  of  the  college  populn- 

tlon 

i5i  There  Is  a  fascination  In  society  at 
large  with  sex  and  violence,  with  drugs  .nul 
Insanity  which  both  inlluences  the  student 
militants  and  provides  them  with  a  n(it<>- 
worthlness  which  they  exploit  to  the  full  rr 
students  protest  because  of  .m  Idea  or  po.sl- 
tlon  and  do  so  in  orderly  and  rational  form 
they  do  not  receive  much  public  attention 
But  If  they  shed  all  their  clothes  and  walk 
around  naked,  this  makes  news  all  over  the 
nation,  whatever  the  case  they  may.  or  in;r 
not  have  had.  It  Is  part  of  a  dangerous 
fascination  with  youth  and  Its  extreme  po.s;. 
tlons  What  passes  for  modern  literature 
which  these  youngsters  read  already  in 
Junior  high  school  intoxicates  their  mUvl-, 
with  the  appeal  of  drug  Induced  madne?.s 
with  sexual  acting  out  and  with  violence 

The  universities,  because  of  their  Intellec- 
tual prestige,  give  the  student  .activists  i 
prestige  for  their  revoUitlon.ary  cl.ilnis  whlra 
they  otherwise  could  never  .ichleve  For  ex- 
ample, for  days  not  more  than  some  30  to  :V) 
students  occupied  the  administration  build- 
ing of  the  Dnlverslty  of  Chicago  They  got 
headlines  every  day.  and  were  prominent;.' 
fe.itured  on  radio  and  TV  If  some  30  people 
wijuld  have  demonstrated  in  any  other  place 
they  would  have  found  no  attention  what- 
soever Thus  the  SDS  knows,  that  l.s  why  .t 
concentrates  on  the  universities  Tile  con- 
trast between  an  In.stllutlon  devoted  to  'he 
highest  achievements  of  reason.  ,ind  the  ob- 
scenity and  violence  perpetrated  there,  makfs 
It  all  the  more  f.iscinatlng  It  is  this  fascln..- 
tlon  on  which  they  try  to  build  their  rev  j- 
lutlonary  success  An  idea  In  itself  may  be 
nejt  to  nothing,  but  it  becomes  news  by  in- 
terfering with  somethinc  el?e  which  Is  con- 
sidered, for  one  reason  or  another,  to  be  .: 
public  Importance  In  themselves  a  couple 
of  hundred  demonstrators,  somewhere  In 
New  York  or  Chicago  would  mean  very  '.Ittle. 
but  If  some  flfty  students  march  Into  a  larite 
lecture  hall  take  control  of  the  podium,  and 
broadcast  their  Ideas  to  people  who  came  •  i 
hear  something  quite  dlfTerent,  then  thev 
have  made  news. 

Here  too,  is  where  the  function  of  political 
phraseology  becomes  operative  If  someone 
advocates  urinating  on  graves  .as  the  Fukts 
did.  or  If  a  few  1,'lrls  dress  up  its  witches  aiU 
put  curses  jn  prutessors,  .as  they  did  In  Chi- 
cago, If  they  would  do  so  without  reference 
to  politics,  people  would  rlehtly  wonder 
about  their  sanity;  but  if  they  do  so  as  i 
condemnation  of  the  Viet  Nam  w:>.r  or  take 
clothes  off  while  claiming  to  be  demonstrat- 
ing for  some  good  proeresslve  cause,  they 
have  the  support  of  many  of  the  older  liberals 
and  enlightened  radicals,  who  will  Inevltablv 
consider  It  all  to  be  very  socially  significant. 
If  you  are  a  teenager  wrestling  with  the  po- 
lice and  you  say  you  are  doinit  it  because  '! 
the  moral  superiority  of  a  future  social  order, 
you  cannot  fall  to  get  the  sympathetic  at- 
tention of  the  editors  of  radio  .md  TV  st.^- 
tlons  rather  than  psychiatrists.  The  ritual- 
istic Invocation  of  Ideology  Is  thus  both  an 
alibi  and  a  defense. 

(61  Perhaps  It  all  has  made  too  manv 
headlines,  perhaps  It  has  been  talked  about 
too  much  for  people  to  .iccept  the  fact:  bu: 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  these  rebel- 
lions can  and  do  paralyze  the  universities 

.^nd  they  do  this  not  only  because  classo 
are  Interrupted  and  bulldtnes  occupied,  not 
only  because  faculty  must  devote  all  their 
energies  to  calming  things  down,  but  much 
more  so  because  all  the  time  and  energy 
whlcii  should  be  devoted  to  more  lasting 
achievements  has  to  be  concentrated  on  pre- 
paring for  and  on  forestalling  new  con- 
frontations Here  at  last  comparison  with 
pre-Hltler  days  Then  in  Germany,  as  Pt<'- 
fessor  Mo.sse     puts  It  'professors  tended  to 
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be  either  scholar.s  who  withdrew  Into  their 
own  speciality,  taking  scant  notice  of  the 
world  around  them,  or  men  who  attempted 
•o  play  the  role  of  prophets  The  first  kind  of 
.icademlc  wanted  only  to  be  left  In  peace 
nie  profes.vor  as  prophet,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions indeed,  wa.-,  to  be  found  on  the  side 
>I  the  revoltiuR  studentf-'  Of  the  students 
>ie  says,  "They  had  found  a  basis  for  action 
that  opposed  existing  authority  yet  remained 
independent  of  any  political  "movement  di- 
rected by  their  elders"  And  of  the  faculties 
•hat  they  failed  to  provide  any  opposition, 
: ailed  to  use  administrative  powers,  and 
:,iiled  to  organize  effective  alternative  groups 
il  students  At  best  they  displaced  a  de- 
tached passltity  .  .,  at  worst  they  Joined 
111  the  harassment  " 

Like  in  pre-Hltler  faculties,  so  In  our  unl- 
-.ersUies  tjday  we  can  sec  efforts  of  faculty 
neinbers  to  remain  aloof  from  it  all,  while 
.  I  hers  try  to  anticipate  even  the  most  radi- 
al student  demands,  so  as  to  avoid  confron- 
•atlons.  Worse,  there  are  no  efforts  made  to 
Tijanlzp  effective  alternative  groups  of  stu- 
lents  And  most  of  all.  many  are  so  Intlml- 
lated  that  they  cave  in  even  before  the  stu- 
icnis  exercise  any  pressures.  It  Is  the  con- 
•inuous  worry  about  what  the  militant  stu- 
dents may  do  next,  the  anxious  efforts  to  give 
■hem  no  offense,  which  saps  the  universities 

I  their  strength  so  that  they  become  para- 
\;'ed     This   anxious   avoidance   of   taking   a 

:;rm  stand  gives  not  only  these  militants,  but 
,dso  manv  non-committed  students  the  feel- 
nt;  that  they  have  the  faculty  on  the  run, 
■ecause  these  adults  are  not  sure  about  their 
alues. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  would  feel 
lire  about  themselves,  lake  a  determined 
tand  against  any  coercion  and  Inilmlda- 
•  ion— though  always  not  only  open  to,  but 
inviting,  rea.sonable.  non-coercive  discussion 
ijout  how  things  could  be  improved  land 
i.uch  Improvement  is  needed,  as  I  suggested 

II  along  I  then  I  believe  student  rebellions 
'  I'Uld  be  so  reduced  as  to  no  longer  threaten 
the  universities  and.  because  of  the  conse- 
'liicnces.  po.ssibly  even  all  of  society. 

Tlius  I  believe  efTorls  should  be"  concen- 
tr.Tted  on  strengthening  the  will  of  the  col- 
Itaes  and  iinlversities  to  resist  disruption  and 
1  oerclon  If  we  succeed  in  doing  so.  I  believe 
■■'•('  shall  have  Utile  need  to  take  recourse  to 
pinlilve  measures:  beyond  setting  into  prac- 
•.ce  that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
p.irt  of  our  universities  should  have  their 
".11:  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be.  live 

'  d  work  at  a  place  Ihey  hate,  not  as  a 
;  inishment,  but  because  to  remain  at  a  place 
•hfv  hate  and  despise  serves  no  good  purpose, 
.:.ci   Is  detrimental  to  their  emotional  well 

■::ng. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vmciiwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
■Spc.'ker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
■t'di.honze  the  filling  of  vacant  positions 
in  the  National  Park  Service,  ■which  are 
now  vacant  as  a  result  of  restrictions  im- 
posod  by  section  201  of  Public  Law 
'*0-:^64.  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
r  .ntrol  Act  of  1968.  The  impact  of  this 
act  has  been  to  prevent  the  hiring  of  U.S. 
Park  Police  to  fill  vacancies  that  exist 
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and  are  urgently  needed  to  patrol  our 
parks,  where  serious  crimes  have  risen 
sharply  over  the  past  year. 

In  a  letter  written  yesterday,  I  iiave 
informed  the  President  of  this  .situation 
and  have  solicited   his   energy   and   his 
office  to  expedite  this  bill  and  to  take 
such  other  action  icquiied  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  fill  these  vacancies.  My 
letter  reads  as  follows : 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  PnEsniENT  .Since  you  lia\e  taken 
office.  I  have  had  the  prlviletre  of  brlneing 
several  matters  of  concern  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  nearby  Vlrclnia  to  vour  :il- 
lenllon.  Of  primary  and  continued  concern 
to  me,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  the  Representative  uf  -he 
Congres-slonal  District  in  Northern  Virginia 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  high  crime  rate  in  the 
Federal  city  of  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  glowing  reports  appe.irms 
recently  in  the  news  media  of  a  slight  redtir- 
llon  in  crime  in  the  jiast  month.  I  find  an 
overall  increase  in  crime  in  the  District  of 
43.9  percent  in  January  1969  over  January  a 
year  ago.  The  specific  crimes  of  criminal 
homicide  Increased  100  percent  and  rape  In- 
creased 64.3  percent  during  the  same  j^eriod 
Based  on  the  statistics  released  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  on  March  12.  1969. 
there  are  no  signs  that  we  are  winning  this 
war  to  make  our  streets  and  parks  safe  for 
our  citizens  and  visitors.  On  the  contrary. 
we  hardly  appear  to  be  holding  our  own 
.against  the  criminals,  and   this  is  tragic. 

For  these  reasons.  I  wouid  like  to  offer  an- 
other suggestion  as  to  one  way  in  which  we 
might  gain  quick  assistance  in  our  war 
against  the  criminals  of  the  Washington 
area.  As  you  may  know,  the  United  Stales 
Park  Police  are  still  80  men  below  their 
authorized  strength,  and  representatives  have 
staled  that  due  to  the  large  waltlntt  list  of 
applicants  they  can  fill  these  vacancies  in 
short  order  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  fill  these  vacancies,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  direct  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  remove  their  economy  in  govern- 
ment guidelines  with  respect  to  the  ilring 
of  field  operations  personnel  of  the  NaMonal 
Park  Service.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
effect  early  enactment  of  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  in  Congress  lo  exempt  iield 
operations  personnel  oi  the  National  Park 
Service  from  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  blame  :or  not 
filling  these  positions  has  been  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Congress.  I  am  also  sure  that 
an  announced  intent  bv  the  Executive 
Branch  to  exert  its  full  'influence  in  this 
matter  would  be  met  with  enthusiasm  :rom 
the  great  majority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  these  United  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  your  proposal  for  increas- 
ing the  ntimber  of  metropolitan  policemen 
seems  to  have  become  a  controversial  tnatter 
on  which  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Coun- 
cil seems  afraid  to  act  favorably. 

I  cannot  gtiaraniee  that  you  will  not  re- 
ceive a  loud  clatter  of  opposition  to  mv  ;^ro- 
posal  from  the  same  militant  and  left-'.vlng 
crowd  attempting  to  run  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  suit  themselves.  But  I  -.viii  as- 
sure you  that  there  will  be  fewer  rapes  in 
the  parks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park 
Police  if  this  course  is  followed.  I  urge  you 
to  seek  the  full  authorization  lor  the  United 
States  Park  Police  irom  the  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  without  delay. 
With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  to  the 
President,  the  need  for  more  park  police- 
men in  the  Wa.shington  area  us  ur^;'iu. 
I  am  confident  he  will  recognize  thi.s 
need  and  take  the  nece.-s.saiy  action  v.ith 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Meantime, 
liowever.  I  believe  we  in  the  Hou.'^e  mu.st 
act  with  great  haste  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  additional  protection 
we  mu.st  have  can  be  obtained  witliout 
delay . 


NATIONAL  EYE  BANK  MONTH 
OTHERS  MAY  SEE" 


SO 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurf,day.  March  27.  1969 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  niontli 
of  March  has  been  set  aside  as  National 
Eye  Bank  Month,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bi^ini;  lo  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
vital  effort  which  is  uoinc  on  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  ".so  others  may  see." 
It  is  this  pro.Etram  wliich  iias  lielped 
make  jx)ssible  over  the  past  20  years  the 
success  of  corneal  transplants  to  improve 
defective  vi.sion  or  restore  vision  for  per- 
sons wjtli  eomeal  defects  cau.sed  by  dis- 
ea.se  or  accident. 

National  attention  is  currently  fo- 
cassed  on  tlie  dramatic  progress  in  areas 
like  heart  and  kidney  tran.splants.  but 
until  recently,  tlie  cornea  was  the  onlv 
part  of  the  human  body  which  could  be 
replaced  by  tissue  from  another  per.son. 
The  first  eye  bank  was  established  in 
this  country  in  1945.  as  corneal  trans- 
plants became  an  established  part  of 
ophtlialmic  surcery.  Under  the  .spon.sor- 
ship  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  Iowa  Eve 
Bank  was  established  in  1955.  and  .since 
that  time  505  corneal  tran.'-plants  Jiave 
been  conducted  in  otir  State  alone. 

In  addition,  the  medical  director  of  the 
lova  bank.  Dr.  Alson  E.  Bialey.  lias  been 
instrumental  in  eiicouraeinL^  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  parts  of  the  counti^v.  and 
m  organizing  a  national  eve  bank  net- 
work. 

With  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods to  preserve  eyes,  it  has  been  possible 
to  establish  an  International  Eve  Bank 
to  make  tissues  available  to  surgeons  in 
foreign  cotmtries  lacking  donor  eves,  as 
well  as  to  send  teams  of  ophthalmol- 
ogists abroad  to  teach  and  provide 
.services. 

The  eye  bank  program  operates 
through  voluntaiy  donation  of  eves  after 
death  by  individuals,  who  do  .^o  by  filing 
a  notarized  donor  card  with  the  eye 
bank,  which  m  Iowa  is  located  at  the 
University  Hospitals  in  Iowa  Citv,  More 
than  21.159  such  donor  cards  r-.re  now 
on  file  in  our  State. 

A  waiting  list  of  indi\1duals  in  need 
of  corneal  transplants  is  also  maintained 
at  the  eye  bank.  Tliere  arc  presently  13 
names  on  the  Iowa  waltine  list,  ■which 
Is  relatively  typical,  although  it  .some- 
times reaches  as  niany  as  35  indi\1duals 
awaiting  transplants. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  donor,  the  eye 
bank  is  notified  and  as  .'^oon  as  practical. 
the  eyes  are  removed  by  a  local  ph\-sl- 
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clan  and  delivered  In  spectallv  equipped 
containers  by  the  Iowa  Hlgiiway  Patrol 
to  wherever  the  transplant  Is  to  take 
plate 

In  the  n^.eantinie.  the  eye  bank  locates 
the  recipient  :rom  its  waiting  list,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  transplant 
surge  r/ 

In  addition  to  Its  function  as  a  clear- 
ir.Khouse  between  donor  and  recipient, 
the  eye  bank  conducts  an  extensive  pub- 
lic education  campa:(?n  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  Lions  Clubs.  The  eye  bank 
la  Iowa  has  prepared  an  excellent  bro- 
chure explaining  the  program.  What 
You  Should  Know  So  Others  May  See." 
and  I  include  it  at  this  point  m  the 
i:ecord 

WH.ir  Yon  SHOtTT.D  Know  So  Others  May 
3be  Qcfstimns  Most  Asked  Aboot  th« 
Lioss  Ete  Bank. 

I    What  13  the  purpoa«  of  an  Eye  Bank"" 

Its  main  purpose  la  to  act  as  i  clearing- 
house between  the  person  donating  lils  eyes 
aft«r  daaih  .tnd  the  person  needing  a  corneal 
'.riknsplaat. 

J  Huw  cm  I  donate  my  eyes  to  the  Eye 
Biinii  to  Oe  used  after  death? 

tiv  *r,ujig  to  the  Iowa  Lions  Eye  Bank. 
U;i,-.ersr,y  Hospitals,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  ^nd 
r^q  iestlng  a  donor  card  This  card  ihould  be 
signed  i;;d  rvitarlzed  Section  .•V  is  returned 
to  the  B:,e  Bank  office  and  an  identlflc.iuon 
card  will  be  sent  to  you.  Section  B  may  be 
kep'  by  the  next  of  fcin  or  your  family 
physician 

J    Di.es  tge  make  .i  difference? 

Under  three  years  of  age  eyes  are  not  used. 
but  .ill  jther  eyes  are  acceptable. 

4  Does  the  cause  of  death  have  any  effect 
on  the  use  of  the  cornea? 

The  cause  of  death  Is  uaually  of  Utile 
significance 

5  Does  It  matter  if  rhe  donor  wears 
glasses ' 

No.  Previous  eye  surgery  or  diseases  of  the 
eye  do  not  affect  the  donation  of  eyes 

6  How  soon  should  eyes  be  removed  and 
When  must    hey  be  used  for  surgery ■• 

Eyes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical, generally  within  four  hours  after  death. 
Eyes  for  corneal  transplants  are  usually  used 
witlun  36  hours  after  they  ,ire  removed. 

7  Do  eyes  donated  to  the  Eye  Bank  serve 
other  lueful  purposes  than  grafts  ' 

rhe   research    program    is    very    important 
:id  .111   oarts  of    the  eye   not   used   fur   sur- 
p^erv  are  used   tor  research  and  teaching 

8  Are  -.here  any  charges  tor  the  Eye  Bank 
services:' 

No  Eyes  .ire  furnl8he<l  to  surgeona  and 
there  is  no  c<)s.r  for  the  eve  to  the  patient. 
The  removal  of  the  eye  Is  done  as  a  service. 
It  IS  not  possible  to  buy  or  jell  eyes. 

9.  Is  there  dlfeflgurement  after  removal 
oi  donor  e\f»' 

There  is  no  disilgurement  whatftoever 

II)  Can  nyes  be  left  to  speclflc  individuals? 

No  This  !s  not  pmctlcil  As  socn  :\s  the 
physician  decides  a  person  is  a  candidate 
ror  .1  corneal  transplant  his  name  Is  put  on 
the  wuintsg  i!.st  It  18  r.ut  necessary  for  him 
to  wait  until  an  acquaintance  dies  to  receive 
his  transplant 

11    Who  can  be  helped  by  a  corneal  graft? 

Those  people  who  have  defective  vision  or 
no  vuion  due  to  corneul  delects  caused  by 
di-sea^e  or  accident  may  be  helped  by  a  cor- 
neal ^rnft 

12.  Can  whole  eyes  be  replaced? 

No  Only  the  cornea  or  suriace  tissue  of  the 
eye  can  be  replaced. 

13  Who  removes  the  eyes  from  deceased 
donor  Alia  where  does  he  get  the  necessary 
equipment ' 

Sixty-eight  Eye  Bank  KlU  with  all  the 
sterile  equipment  for  remo\lng  eyes  are 
placed  m  strategic  places  over  the  state.  The 
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eyes  are  removed  by  phyBiclans  and  If  the 
doctor  needs  the  equipment  he  calls  the 
County  Sheriff  who  contacts  the  Highway 
P;itrol  The  efjulpment  ;iH-atpd  nearest  the 
doctor  Is  immediately  taken  to  him  and  as 
soon  as  the  eyes  .ire  removed  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  University  Hoepltal  or  where- 
ever  needed.  In  the  Ice  niled  container,  by 
I  lie  Highway  P.itrol 

Mr  Speaker,  the  success  of  the  eye 
bank  program  In  Iowa  and  throughout 
the  country  is  due  to  the  cmnbined  co- 
operative efforts  of  dedicated  ophthal- 
mologists, service  orRanlzatlons  like  the 
Lions  Clubs,  public  officials  like  the 
higliway  patrol,  and  the  thousands  of 
individuals  who  donate  their  eyes. 

The  imp.ict  of  the  program  is  perhaps 
:Il(p.'^t  dramatically  evidenced  in  the  lives 
of  the  indiMdiial  recipients  An  article 
recently  appeait^d  :n  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Ga/ette  describing  the  exjierience  of  one 
such  recipient  and  I  include  it  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  as  testimony  of  the 
Importance  of  this  national  effort. 
Eye  Bank  Corneas  Provide  Sight  for  Vol'.vc 

Cedar  Rapids  Man 

I  Bv  Ken  Sullivan  i 

FU)bert  Rush.  Jr  .  2201  Blrchwood  drive  NE 
iB  an   unusual   young  man 

Unusual  in  the  sense  that,  at  22.  he  con- 
tracted an  eye  disease  more  common  to 
older  persons  and  more  prevalent  among 
Women 

Unusual  in  the  sense  that  he  has  under- 
Ifone  jurgerv  three  times  to  correct  the 
problem,  althovigh  such  corrective  Mirgery 
normally  is  better  than  90  j>errent  successful 
after  the  first  operation 

Bob.  a  1062  graduate  of  Washington  high 
school,  was  a  junior  at  N<jrthwe8iern  uni- 
versity m  Evonston  when  he  tirst  becajne 
awaj-c  of  the  eye  delect,  keratoconus  It's  a 
disease  which  causee  the  cornea  to  protrude-— 
(XDnical  fashion— rather  than  gently  rounded 
as  on  unaffected  eyes. 

tamx  KNOWN 

Little  IS  known  about  the  causes  of  the 
disease  nther  than  it  almost  always  requires 
surgical  corrective  procedures.  The  alterna- 
tive to  corneal  -ransplant  is  eventual  blind- 
neas  In  Bob's  uplnlon.  a  transplant  was 
•■t.he   only   alternative" 

Surgical  replacement  of  the  cornea  from 
Bob'»  left  eye  with  one  supplied  through 
the  Iowa  Lions  Eye  Bank  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  hospitals  was  first  conducted  last 
.June 

By  -he  time  his  appointment  with  surgerv 
rolled  around.  Bob  had  overcome  his 
anxiety  .  .  and  "was  excited"  about  the 
operation    and    what    It    would    accomplish 

The  tratuplant  procedure,  he  said,  lasted 
about  (io  minutes  Bob  had  'iren  given  a 
local  anesthetic  and  was  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him  His  right  eye  had  been 
covered,  but  he  could  hear  the  doctors  In- 
:>iructlons  to  his  assistants  and  he  could 
leel  pressure,  but  not  pain,  when  the  actual 
transplant  was  taking  place 

LA&TEO    7    WEEKS 

That  cornea  lasted  ubout  seven  weeks 
Then,  apparently  because  cif  infection,  the 
transplant  failed.  Bob  underwent  an  emer- 
gency operation  to  .lubatitute  the  original 
transplant  with  a  second. 

The  second  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary 
measure  Fewer  sutures  were  used  In  place- 
ment of  the  cornea  and,  in  Bob's  opinion,  his 
body  eventually  rejected  It. 

The  third  cornea,  however,  has  been  In 
place  eight  weeks  All  indications  currently 
are  optimistic.  Bob  relates  He  returned  early 
List  vseek  Irom  a  three-week  '.  .icatlon  la 
Florida,  While  there,  he  visited  Dr.  Alson  E 
Braley.  medical  director  of  the  V    oi  I.  eve 
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bank.   Braley.   too.   passed   ^.n   an   optimistic 
word. 

The  young  man,  anticipating  i  return  » i 
his  U  of  I  law  school  studies  possibly  next 
year,  said  there  Is  no  discomfort  in  hi.s  left 
eye;  although  vision  rtni.iins     fuzzy" 

INACTIVITY 

His  primary  discomfort  during  the  entire 
sequence  of  transplants  has  been  the  ii,- 
activity  Doctors  cautioned  him  against  any 
strenuous  physical  activity  tor  three  months 
after  surgery. 

A  handball  enthusiast,  he  has  been  ken; 
off  the  courts  since  last  November  He  v.  la 
permitted  to  play  then  only  because  :t  had 
been  determined  the  second  trHn.«plant  was  a 
failure. 

He  worked  last  summer  in  Unn  county's 
newly  created  legal  assistance  office  and  hopes 
to  return  there  again  this  year;  summer 
school.  nut  at  Iowa."  is  a  posslbllitv. 
however. 

Bobs  semi-invalid  state — not  permitted  1 1 
indulge  in  recreational  activities.  Hit  heavv 
objects,  etc — has  been,  he  said,  "harrier  .  ti 
my  parents  than  me  " 

fNOrnCLAL    SPOKESMAN 

His  e.xperlences  over  the  l.ust  nine  months 
have  turned  young  Rush  Into  .in  unofficial 
spokesman  for  the  eye  bank  ,ind  its  program 
of  soliciting  eye  donations. 

During  his  inactivity  he  sent  oti  letters  '.-j 
half  a  dOisen  newspapers  (Including  The 
Gazette)  relating  the  need  for  eye  pledges 
Additionally,  he  said,  moet  of  his  visitors 
leave  with  donor  registration  cards  and  .i 
small  brochure  entitled.  "What  You  Should 
Know  So  Others  Mny  See",  distributed  bv  -he 
luw.i  Lions  Bye  Bank. 

Bob  will  continue,  he  said,  "bv  word  of 
mouth  to  point  up  the  needs  of  the  eye 
bank" 

Two  of  the  new  corneas  transplanted  r,, 
Bobs  left  i-ye  have  been  supplied  by  low.ms 
who  pledged  their  eyes  i>efore  death  Those 
were  the  first,  which  became  infected  and 
were  removed,  and  the  third,  which  is  func- 
tioning well  after  more  tlian  tight  weeks 

The  second  cornea  was  secured  throuch 
the  national  eye  bank  network  because  it 
was  needed  in  a  hurry  for  the  eii.ergencv 
surgery. 

Dr,  Braley  and  T.  A  Hunter  of  Iowa  City 
were  instigators  of  the  eye  network 

SEVE.STY-<iIX     1967    TRANSPLANTS 

Ruth  Fisher,  public  relations  assistant 
In  the  department  of  uphthalmclogy  at  Uni- 
versity hospitals,  and  herself  a  recipient  ■  t 
transplanted  corneas,  said  7G  corneal  tran.s- 
plants  were  conducted  In  Iowa  last  year,  16 
of  them  using  tomeas  donated  by  lowan- 
and  ten  with  corneas  Irom  the  iiatioii  c 
network  In  addition,  she  said,  three  i  urneas 
•A-ere  sent  to  other  locations — via  the  net^ 
from  Iowa 

At  the  time  of  a  donor's  death,  .-^he  said. 
the  eyes  are  removed  .  .  usually  by  the 
laniUy  physician  .  and  relaved  to  Iowa 
City  by  the  lilghway  patrol 

She  was  especially  complimentary  of  the 
patrol's  part  In  the  project,  citing  the  de- 
pendability of  the  relay  in  making  sure  tl.e 
vital  organ  arrives  qulcklv  and  undamagea. 

The  eye  bank  was  estabh.shed  In  September 
1955.  Between  then  and  March  I,  1968,  Mus 
Fisher  said.  454  corneal  transplants  have 
been  conducted 

The  search  for  eye  donors  is  a  continuing 
program.  The  Lions  clubs  of  Iowa  are  the 
only  perpetual  sponsors  of  the  project:  "- 
though  the  university,  itself,  provides  a." 
^istance,  and  some  eyes  are  donated  inde- 
pendently 

Recipients  do  .".ot  pay  for  the  cornea'. 
They  are  provided  free  "nie  patient  must, 
of  course,  bear  the  other  expenses,  except 
In  chanty  cases. 

THOLtiHTrVLNESS 

For  Bob  Rush,  Jr.,  the  thoughtf  jlness  of 
some    unknown    lowan    means    ci'ntlnulng 
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sight:  the  sight  which  will  be  so  Important 
to  iiim  as  he  continues  his  studies  toward 
a  career  in  law- 
He  has  another  eye  operation  In  store: 
his  right  eye  also  will  need  corrective  sur- 
gery. ThLs,  however,  will  be  put  off  a  year 
or  bo  if  Bob  has  his  say.  Nine  months  of 
inactivity  are  enough. 


POPE  P.AUL  VI  ST.  CYRIL  MASS  CEL- 
EBRANT   IN    ROME— BISHOP    AN- 
DREW G   GRUTKA,  OF  GARY,  IND 
CONCELEBRANT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  of  this  year  in  Rome,  thousands 
from  Slavonic  nations  assembled  In 
honor  of  St.  Cyril,  apostle  of  the  Slavonic 
nations.  This  assembly  of  the  faithful 
liartlcipated  in  a  3-day  celebration  from 
February  14  to  February  16. 

Bi.'^hop  Andrew  G.  Grutka  of  Gary, 
Ind  .  a.s.^isted  Pope  Paul  VI  as  concele- 
brant  in  thi.s  religious  tribute  in  honor 
of  St.  Cyril.  Two  Slavonic  cardinals  who 
\Lsited  the  dioce-se  of  Gary  2  years  ago 
as  guests  of  Bishop  Grutka:  namely, 
Jozef  Cardinal  Beran,  of  Prague,  Czecho- 
-slovakla,  and  Fran.jo  Cardinal  Seper.  of 
Yucoslavia,  a  Croatian  prelate,  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  mass.  Both  cardinals  oc- 
cupy  important  Vatican  positions. 

Another  happy  coincident  was  that 
while  the  3-day  celebrations  from  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  February  16  were  in  the  Vat- 
ican, our  American  astronaut,  Colonel 
Borman.  a  native  of  Gary,  Ind..  and  his 
wife  and  two  .<:ons  were  received  bv 
Pope  Paul  in  ."^jjecial  audience  in  the 
\'atican. 

The  studcnt.s  of  Andrean  High  School 
I'nd  the  i parochial  .schools  in  Gary  and 
Whitinti  were  happy  that  the  Reverend 
Mother  M.  Bernard,  with  two  sisters  of 
the  con!:reuation,s  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  who  teach  in  the.se  schools, 
took  part  in  these  historical  ceremonies. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
.America  will  meet  for  its  4.5th  national 
convention  the  -.veek  of  April  20.  1969, 
in  Yoiin'-:stown  Ohio  I  am  informed  by 
Editor  Jnhn  C.  Sciranka,  press  director 
of  the  federation,  that  in  honor  and 
tribute  to  St.  Cyril.  Pope  Paul  issued  an 
apostolic  letter  which  calls  for  unity  of 
all  Slavor.ic  i.ations.  Considering  that 
they  number  close  to  400  million— of 
which  over  40  million  live  m  the  United 
State.s— v.e  are  indeed  happy  about  this 
■ir.ity  as  a  .Men  lor  a  better  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
.m  editorial  from  the  newspaper  Good 
■Shepherd-Dobry  Pastier,  narrating  de- 
tailed information  recarding  the  historic 
■athermu  of  the  Slovak  faithful  in 
Rome : 

St.  CvRn-'s,  Cllebration  in  Rome  Spelled 
Unity   of   Slavonic    Nations 

The  ancient  unity  of  the  Slavic  peoples 
blazed  into  life  In  St  Peter's  basilica  In 
Vatican  at  a  mult:llneual  Mass  concelebrated 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  14  Slavic  prelates  on 
February  14.  1969 

The  Pope  prelates  and  Slavic  pilgrims.  In- 
cluding   1,000    from    Czecho-Slovakla,    were 
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making  the  11th  centenary  uf  the  death  of 
St.  Cyril  who  gave  u  large  part  ci  :)iv  Slavic 
peoples  a  common  alphabet  and  the  Christian 
faith. 

Slavic  languages,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, echoed  through  the  Ba.slUca  and  the 
colors  of  sundry  national  costumes  Hashed 
from  the  pilgrim  ranks 

Pope  Paul,  surrounded  by  bishops  rejjrc- 
senting  almost  all  the  modem  nations,  re- 
minded the  Slavs  that  hdelity  to  the  Holy  See 
was  at  the  heart  of  St.  Cyril's  enduring 
achievement  of  the  Christianlzation  and  cul- 
turallzatlon  of  the  Slavic  peoples 

"He  always  professed  the  lirimacy  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Apostolic  See  his  liturgical  inno- 
vations, his  literacy,  work,  and  the  problems 
of  his  missionary  activity,"  the  Pope  s.Tld. 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  his  sermon  and  his  ad- 
dress later  that  day  to  an  audience  of  Czech 
and  Slovak  pilgrims,  his  historical  refeiences 
had  overtones  of  present-dav  problem.'; 

He  told  a  pilgrimage  audience:  "Today  as 
In  all  your  history,  you  ha\e  known  how-  to 
bear  witness,  often  by  hard  suflering  borne 
with  dignity,  to  your  deep  conviction,  vour 
CyriUlan  and  Methodian  lalth,  that  is  a  faith 
that  is  authentically  Catholic,"  The  word 
"Methodian  "  was  a  reference  to  St  Cyril's 
brother  and  fellow  apo.stle  to  the  Slav.s,  St. 
Methodius. 

The  Pope  said  St  Cyril's  preate^t  nior::  lies 
in  having  "invented  an  alphabet  lor  the 
Slavic  language  and  having  beptun  the  Slavic 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the 
liturgy." 

He  pointed  out  that  St  Cyril  had  put  both 
the  Byzantine  and  Roman  Liturgies  into 
Slavic  "because  he  desired  the  luily  aware 
participation  of  the  people  in  divine  wor- 
ship." 

The  Mass  he  was  concelcbratlns;  was  In  the 
Roman  rite  but  it  was  sung  not  only  in  Latin 
and  Greek  but  also  In  Slovalc  arid  Czech 
Hymns  were  sung  In  the  latter  languages  and 
prayers  were  by  laymen  in  various  modern 
Slavic  languages.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  sung 
In  ancient  Liturgical  Slavonic 

The  Pope  called  love  for  Christ's  universal 
Church  under  the  Pope's  guidance  'the  ful- 
crtim  of  the  work  and  teachings  of  St.  Cyril  " 
He  noted  that  St.  Cyril  regarded  al'l  as 
equal  in  Christ  and  so  strove  to  integrate  the 
Slavs  into  the  universal  Church.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  serious  crisis  between  the 
Byzantine  Church  ;md  Rome,  "In  those  dif- 
ficult upheavals  in  the  Church's  history." 
the  Pope  said.  "St.  Cyril,  notwithstanding  his 
Byzantine  patriotism  and  li;.';  per-onal 
friendships  followed  tiie  right  path  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice  " 

Here,  the  Pope  made  his  obser%-ation  that 
St,  Cyril  always  profe.^sed  the  jjope's  pri- 
macy. In  the  basilica  were  representatives  of 
various  Orthodox  churches  not  in  commun- 
ion with  the  Holy  See 

The  Pope  continued.  "Only  In  communion 
with  the  Apostolic  Pee  will  you  be  able  to 
find  the  right  solution  to  your  religious  prob- 
lems. Closely  united  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  you  will  be  able  to  open  yourselves 
always  more  to  a  healthy  ecclesial  ecumen- 
ism toward  your  separated  brothers,  as  you 
have  already  done  in  the  past  " 

Among  concelebrants  of  the  Mass  were  the 
exiled  archbishop  of  Prapue,  Czecho-Slovakia 
Jozef  Cardinal  Beran:  the  present  apostolic 
administrator  of  that  see,  Bishop  Frantisek 
Tomasek:  Franjo  Cardinal  Seper,  Prefect  of 
the  Vatican's  Doctrinal  Congregation,  at 
Croat;  and  Bishop  Andrew  Grutka  of  Gary. 
Ind  ,  an  American  of  Slovak  ancestry.  Also 
among  the  concelebrants  were  five  Bishops 
of  Czecho-Slovakla,  Including  Bishop  Ambroz 
Lazlk  and  Bishop  Robert  Pobozny.  Also  Slo- 
vak-Byzantine Bishop  Michale  Rusnak  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  Bishop  Ladislaw  Ru- 
bin, a  Pole  who  is  secretary  general  of  the 
Synod  of  Bishops. 

L'Osservatore  Romano,  Vatican  City  dally, 
reported  that  an  official  delegation  from  the 
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Macedonian  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  was  pres- 
ent, along  with  three  representatives  of  the 
Macedonian  Orthodi.x  Church  Also  at  the 
Mass.  in  a  place  apart,  w;is  a  representative  of 
Metropolitan  Chry.sostom  of  the  Orthodox 
ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
.■Archimandrite    Geniiadios    Zervos. 

At  the  audience  for  pilgrims  from  Czecho- 
slovakia shortly  after  noon,  Pope  Paul  ob- 
served that  they  constituted  "the  first  offi- 
cial pilgrimage"  from  their  country  lor  30 
years. 

He  said  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  charac- 
terized by  love  of  truth,  Justice,  Ireedom  and 
peace.  But,  he  said,  "these  goods  are  Indivisi- 
ble. Nobody  can  be  free  If  there  Is  no  religious 
Ireedom.  Culture  is  incomplete  when  trans- 
cendental values  are  denied.  There  Is  no 
genuine  Justice  when  It  Is  not  applied  equallv 
to  all," 

The  Pope  said  he  could  read  In  their  eyes 
that  they  wanted  no  privileges  but  onlv  their 
natural  rights  And  here  he  cited  the  rights 
to  have  a  bishop  govern  each  diocese  freely, 
to  have  seminaries,  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations, a  Catholic  press  and  religious 
instruction. 

The  Ambassador  of  Czecho-Slovakla  in 
Italy  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
WILMINGTON,  DEE. 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH.  JR. 

OF    DELAW.^EE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  March   27.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jumoi 
Achievement  i.>  a  most  promisine,  but 
little  publicized,  privately  sponsored  job 
experience  program.  Each  year  it  offers 
thou.sands  of  young  Americans  of  all 
races  and  backgrounds  experience  in 
bu.siness  and  practical  economics.  WTien 
we  talk  of  ways  to  foster  greater  econonnc 
participation  by  all  .seuments  of  i-ur 
.society,  the  example  .set  by  Junior 
Achievement  would  be  a  eood  one  to  io!- 
low  and  build  upon. 

Bill  Fi-ank.  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Morning  News,  wrote 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  fine  work 
beine  done  in  Delaware's  largest  city  by 
Junior  Achiever.';  under  the  guidance  of 
Georce  Fieytag,  Jr.  I  would  like  to  place 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

.JfN-IOP.    .■\rHlrVFMENT    ArHI"VES    Ql'IFTLV 

iBy  BUI  Fr.mk) 

t;of<rge  A.  Freyt.ig  Jr  turns  out  to  be  f) 
ul'CTly  mh' 

One  of  the  ino<.t  Important  non-raci  1! 
yotnh  programs  in  Wilmington  today  is  the 
Junior  .■Achlevcnifnt 

Frevtag.  executive  director  of  Junior 
.Achievement  In   the  Wilmington   area,  .-ays- 

■  We  read,  hear  and  watcli  on  television 
,^1  kinds  of  reports  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  to  tear  apart  existing  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions.  We  hear  this  kind 
of  thinking  and  action  Is  filtering  down  to 
high  school  students. 

But  what  about  Junior  Achievement '''■ 
•    So,  what  about  it? 

Frevtag  says:  "In  the  past  1.3  years  in 
Delaware,  more  than  7,000  young  peopl'- 
blacks  and  v.hltes,  have  worked  together  m 
ruinplete  !;armony.  We  have  never  had  in 
unpleasant  incident.  This  experience  can  be 
multiplied  by  the  hundreds  of  Junior 
Achie-.ement  programs  in  operation  all  over 
the  t_'nited  States  and  l  thcr  parts  of  -lip 
•,vor!d  •■ 

Okav,  so  what  makes  Ftevtag  so  utterly 
rights 
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simply  this  He  sav^ 
Desplt*  the  13  years  existence  of  Junior 
Achlevemen'  here.  It  is  suspected  that  many 
businessmen  educators,  parents,  community 
leaders  and  others  don  t  reiiUy  appreciate  th-? 
job  Juniiir  Achievement  Is  doing  For  some 
reason.  It  has  been  difficult  to  communicate 
and  motivate  enough  adults  to  vl.slt  Junior 
Achievement  operations  to  see  what  takes 
place  " 

According  to  Freytag,  Junior  Achievement 
In  Delaware,  with  a  most  modest  budget. 
brings  together  an  average  of  600  young  men 
and  women  of  both  races  each  year  to  teach 
them  practical  economics  and  the  potentials 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  —or  capitalism. 
If  you  want  to  call  It  that. 

Unfortunately,  Junior  Achievement  hasn't 
gotten  the  headlines  it  deserves,  because  It 
appears  to  be  a  positive  program  No  con- 
flict: no  name-calling;  no  mugging,  no  'stick 
'em  up  "  business 

Junior  Achievement  in  Wilmington  Is  lo- 
cated at  227  A  W  9th  St  ,  right  In  the  heart 
of  downtown  Wilmington  Or,  hadn  t  you 
known  about  it? 

Junior  Achievement  is  a  long  story  Let  me 
be  brief: 

It  is  a  nationwide  learn  by  doing"  prac- 
tical e'-otiomic  education  program  In  which 
high  schoW  students  organize  and  raan.ige 
their  own  small-scale  businesses  under  'he 
guidance  of  adult  advisers  from  buslne.ss  and 
ind.istry 

Each  Junior  Achievement  company  Is  org.i- 
nlzed  m  the  fall  as  a  corporate  structure 
About  20  youngsters  are  In  each  company, 
with  a  board  of  directors,  working  force  and 
sales  staff 

They  select  the  product  they  are  going  to 
make  or  the  service  they  will  render  They 
capitalize  their  business  through  public  sale 
at  capil.^i  stock  at  tl  a  share 

They  pay  dividends,  pay  .-ent.  etc  ,  and  at 
the  end  of  e^ich  program  year,  they  liquidate 
their  company  and  issue  ^tocknijlder  rep-jrts. 
What  do  the  youngsters  think  A  theJr 
Junior  Achievement  e.xperlences''  Freytag  re- 
cently took  a  poll.  As  I  ^'.ve  some  of  their 
experiences,  K.  is  important  to  designate  who 
U  white  and  who  is  black  because  therein  you 
get  an  Idea  of  the  compatibility  among  the 
yuvingsters. 

I  m  selecting  Che  youngsters  from  a  fat  flle 
Freytag  has  sh^wn  me 

Mike  Chlvls,  Wilmington  High  School 
.blacki  "Junior  Achievement  gives  me  the 
chance  to  work  with  people  of  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  We  are  all  here  for  one 
purpose  and  that  Is  to  work  for  unity  " 
Nadlne  Bramard  Mt  Pleasant  High  School 
whr.ei  "J  A  can  be  described  as  an  ice 
breaker  between  different  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  Teen-agers  fr^im  different  back- 
grounds meet  with  each  other  once  a  week 
and  work  t.igether  as  a  team  No  one  Is 
Judged  by  his  race  or  creed  " 

Tom  Burns,  PS  du  Pont  High  School 
iWhltei:  Before  I  Joined  J  A  I  thought  a 
company  Just  earned  money  from  products 
It  had  sold  and  then  It  paid  Its  workers  with 
some  of  that  money  Now  that  I  have  Joined 
J  A  I  have  realized  that  our  business  system 
is  very  complicated.  I  now  have  a  fairly  good 
Idea  of  how  a  company  operates  I  also  know 
that  It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are  or 
what  race,  nationality  or  religion  you  are  a 
member  of.  as  long  as  you  do  your  Job  In  the 
0.  inp.iny   ' 

Debbie  Burke.  Huwajd  High  School 
I  black  i  I  signed  up  for  J  A  to  learn  more 
about  the  business  world  I  have  never  been 
involved  In  the  manufacture  of  any  products, 
so  I  decided  to  learn  a:;  I  ..-ouid  by  coming  to 
J  A  To  date.  It  has  been  a  very  fuiaillng 
experience." 

Henry  Brtjokins,  Wilmington  High  School 
1  black  1  "One  of  the  main  requirements  I 
think  that  makes  a  J  A  company  a  success 
la  brotherhood,  each  and  every  member 
working  together  in  unison  and  cooperation." 
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Bernadette  Brown.  Wilmington  High 
School  I  black)  'I  think  thwt  being  together 
and  forgetting  the  outside  problems  of  the 
world  brings  us  all  together  .  Having  fun  and 
learning  to  work  together  Is  one  of  the  J  A 
purposes 

K.ithle  Ritchie,  Padua  ( white)  'I  don't 
feel  that  there  is  a  color  barrier  In  J  A  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  teen-agers  of 
all  races  and  creeds  to  work  together  in  fel- 
lowship and  harmony — with  lots  of  fun  in- 
volved" 

I  don't  hear  nf  television  panel  m(xler.it<irs 
rushing  over  to  Interview  Junior  Achieve- 
ment tycoons  Maybe  the  peaceful  construc- 
tive life  isn't  as  appealing  as  the  violent 
restless,  turbulent  one  Too  bod 

This  Nation  has  grown  wealthy  and 
powerful,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  enterpri.se 
of  it,s  people  That  .some  today  are  denied 
full  opportunity  to  participat*^  in  the 
economic  life  of  thi.s  country  is  not  only 
wrong,  it  i.s  wa.steful  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  Wilmington  Junior 
Achievement  Center  on  several  occa.sion.s 
and  each  time  have  come  away  more  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  job  Junior 
Achievement  i.s  doing  and  the  potential 
of  this  program 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  problems  m  helping  under- 
educated  Americans  achieve  their  full 
potential,  but  the  Jimior  Achievement 
program  of  offering  practical  training 
and  experience  is  a  sound  approach  that 
merits  study. 
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CLEAN  WATER  NEEDS  BIG  US    AID 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN    IKE  HOUS.E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   27.  1969 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  clear  water  affects  many  communi- 
ties in  the  UniU>d  States.  Cognizant  of 
this  problem.  Cleveland  citizens  have 
voted  to  tax  themselves  in  tlie  enormous 
amount  of  $100  million  toward  an  effort 
to  provide  clear  water  for  their  [jeople 
Cleveland  cannot  attain  their  obiectivc 
of  clear  water  unless  there  is  Federal 
financial  paiticipation  to  assist  them. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  .some  other 
commanities  may  likewise  need  Federal 
assistance  The  problem  affi-cting  Cleve- 
land as  well  as  other  cities  is  presented 
in  a  very  sound  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
March  26.  as  follows 

Clean   W.\teii   Needs   Big  US    Aid 

Massive  federal  assistance  will  be  required 
If  Cleveland  Is  to  achieve  the  txjlal  program 
of  water  quality  control  sought  by  Dr  Ed- 
ward J.  Martin,  chief  of  the  city's  Clean 
Water  Task  Force 

Clevelanders  have  agreed  to  spend  8100 
million  for  the  program,  but  It  will  cost  10 
or  15  Unies  more  than  that. 

Indu.stry  will  help  by  paying  fees  for  city 
services  in  removing  industrial  pollutants 
and  providing  clean  water  for  Industrial 
processes 

The  state  must  help,  too:  It  has  $100  mil- 
lion to  spend  on  pollution  control. 

But  the  federal  government  will  have  to 
come   'hrough  with  some  really  big  money. 

Congress  has  long  recognized — in  theory, 
at   least — that   the   federal   government   has 


important  responsibilities  for  halting  water 

pollution 

In  Its  Clean  Water  Act,  Congress  author- 
ized ever-Increasing  expenditures  for  water 
pollution  C'>ntrol  i  they  were  supposed  to 
reach  $1  billion  lor  the  year  1970 1  But  Con- 
gress reneged  when  the  tune  came  for  ap- 
propriations which  were  small  In  relation 
to  the  need 

This  Is  a  serloii.s  detault  on  the  CMUgres- 
slonal  commitment  to  help  the  pollution 
battle  It  Is  .shameful  guardianship  of  the 
nation's  water  resources 

What  Is  really  needed  to  achieve  a  total 
program  of  water  quality  control,  here  and 
throughout  the  nation,  is  a  lederal  aid  pro- 
gram of  the  magnitude  suggested  by  former 
Mayor  Ralph  S   Locher 

He  proposed  that  the  federal  governmen' 
help  cities  build  treatment  works  as  u  help.s 
states  build  highways,  by  providing  90'r  of 
the  construction  costs. 

Under  such  a  program.  Cleveland  would 
already  have  In  hand  the  local  money  re- 
quired for  Dr    Martin's  grand  design 

Is  It  hopeless  to  expect  the  federal  funds 
win   be  available  for  such  a  program '^ 

Not  at  all  The  March  Issue  <if  Fortune 
magazine  points  out  that  federal  tax  reve- 
nues In  the  years  ahead  will  rise  with  the 
steady  climb  of  the  gross  national  product 
This  win  provide  a  "flscal  dividend"  tha" 
can  be  used  for  stepped-up  spending  <in  do- 
mestic problems  pollution  control,  better 
medical  care  and  education,  rebuilding  tht" 
Iruier  city,  and  welfare  reforms  Plugging  ta\ 
loopholes  and  ending  boondoggles  could  en- 
large the  dUldend. 

the  nation  has  the  wealth.  It  Is  high  time 
that  a  decent  share  of  it  is  applied  to  making 
life  more  livable 


REPRESSION  IN  GREECE:  AN  ARTIST 
ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  RACK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

'If-    MIN.VESOTA 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Ml-   FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
week    thai    Greece    observes    the    148th 
anniver.saiT  of  its  War  of  Independence 
'>vhich  bet;an  on  March  25,  1021. 

Greece's  exjienment  m  parliamentaiy 
democracy  bepan  in  the  1820's.  Despite 
many  setbacks,  includinu  the  imposition 
of  a  kmc  upon  them  by  the  ereat  powei.< 
m  1842,  and  a  number  of  brief  dictator- 
ships, the  fact  remains  that  Greece  is 
one  of  the  oldest  democracies  in  the 
w'jrld. 

This  is  preface  to  the  melancholy  ob- 
servation that  a  repressive  dictatorship 
exists  in  Athens  today.  Freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly,  political  parties,  and  due  proc- 
ess of  law  are  ail  prohibited. 

Postwar  Greece  benefitiiiK  from  the 
fruit  of  Greek  individualism  and  in- 
creased educational  opportunities,  had 
beKun  to  produce  a  brilliant  array  oi 
musical  composers,  actors  and  actresses, 
film  directors,  poets.  desit;ners,  and  city 
planners  Some  Hellenophiles  even  be- 
tzan  tc  talk  hopefully  of  a  "Second  Golden 
Atie  ■■ 

Now  the  lights  are  toing  out  for  this 
new  wave  of  creative  ijeople.  Isolation 
inside  Greece  or  exile  is  their  lot.  for  tht- 
military  junta,  emphasizing  charactei- 
istics  of  dictatorships,  made  the  creative 
arts  one  of  the  first  targets  of  repression 
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As  we  know,  one  of  the  most  popular 
films  of  recent  years  was  "Zorba,"  star- 
ring-' Anthony  Quinn,  based  on  a  novel 
written  by  the  late  Nikos  Kazantzakis. 

Three  Greeks  played  prominent  roles 
in  "Zorba.  "  They  were  Irene  Papas,  the 
accomplished  actress.  Michael  Cacoyan- 
nis,  the  brilliant  young  director,  and 
Mikis  Theodorakis,  who  composed  the 
music. 

Today.  In ne  Papas  and  Michael  Caco- 
yar.nis,  critics  of  the  regime,  remain 
abroad.  Mikis  Theodorakis  is  in  bitter 
exile  within  Greece,  assigned  by  the 
junta  to  the  remote  village  of  Zatouna, 
located  in  the  highest  reaches  of  the 
mountains  of  central  Pclloponnesos. 

Theodorakis  was  a  parliamentary 
deputy  for  EDA.  a  party  dominated  by 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  and 
representing  perhaps  12  percent  of  the 
vote.  In  Greek  jiolitical  circles  he  was 
regarded  as  more  of  a  decorative  figure 
than  a  serious  tactician.  Politically,  he 
was  more  naive  than  sinister. 

In  any  event.  Theodorakis  the  com- 
;)oser  represents  an  enormous  natural  re- 
source for  Greece.  He  is  one  of  the  great- 
i-^t  composers  in  the  world,  and  it  would 
le  a  tragedy  if  his  career  ended  in  mis- 
iiassage. 

The  measure  of  the  man  is  suggested 
in  a  tribute  written  by  Michael  Cacoyan- 
nis  in  the  LP  album,  "Irene  Papas  Sings 
Theodorakis."  He  writes: 

Mlkls  Theodorakis  Is  best-known  outside 
(ireece  as  the  composer  of  "Zorba  the 
Greek  "  What  Is  more  Important.  If  less 
'.vldely  known,  is  that  In  the  last  ten  years 
riieodorakls  has  reshaped  and  dominated  the 
■i.uslcal  life  of  his  country  In  a  way  that  has 
i.o  parallel  In  the  world  today.  His  songs 
which  number  well  over  a  hundred,  have 
sprung  from  the  enormously  rich  soli  of 
Greek  traditional  music  with  a  fresh,  indi- 
vidual and  often  very  sophisticated  vigour, 
".any  of  them  are  extremely  difficult  to  sing 
,ind  their  complex  tempi  rule  out  any  pos- 
sibility of  orche."^tral  dance  arrangements. 
And  yet,  one  alter  another,  they  have  risen 
•  '  the  top  of  the  popularity  lists,  invading 
-•■eryday  life  with  the  obsessive  appeal  of 
■::•  tunes,  though  clearly  stamped  with  a 
(.   ality  that  transcends  fashion. 

'^  new  Theodorakis  song  does  not  replace 
n  old  one  It  becomes  part  of  an  ever-grow- 
;:.^  cycle,  a  vibrant  tradition  that  has  taken 
::rm  root  In  the  country's  cultural  life.  There 
!s  no  doubt  that  this  Is  due.  in  no  small 
naasure.  to  the  quality  of  the  lyrics,  which 
express  the  problems  and  passions  of  the 
Greek  [)eople  through  the  vision  of  our  best 
Mving  poets,  among  them  Nobel-prize  winner 
~<-leris.  Elytls.  Rltsos.  Gatsos.  Chrlstodoulou, 
nnd  others  It  Is  a  startling  and  stirring  ex- 
perience to  see  poetry  break  loose  from  the 
irinted  page  and  become  a  living  voice  In 
'i.e  street,  the  way  It  was  in  ancient  times 
whpn  people  sang  the  verses  of  Homer. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  Outlook  section 
t'!  Sunday.  March  23,  1969,  carried  a 
P  •v.erful  story,  written  by  John  Barry, 
01  the  London  Sunday  Times.  Datellned 
:^:.touna,  Greece,  it  tells  of  the  fate  which 
has  ijefallen  Tlieodorakio.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the 
anicle  follows: 

(iBEEK  Man  of  Music  Faces  Death  by  Exile 
I  By  John  Barry) 

Z.iTouNA,  Greece. — The  coffee  house  at 
•'■-^touna  doubles  as  the  village  barbershop. 
H' re.  most  afternoons  between  3  and  5.  Mlkls 
1 1'.eodorakls  comes  to  while  away  a  little 
'!:  re  of  his  exile  In  this  desolate  place.  And 
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It  was  here  that  a  smuggled  message  had  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  meet  him. 

I  had  walked  for  two  days  to  reach  this 
coffee  house. 

Just  out  of  sight  of  the  window,  round  the 
bend  in  front  of  the  church  was  Mlkls  Tlieo- 
dorakis's  home  For  seven  months,  all  thru 
the  last  bitter  winter.  Theodorakis.  the  great- 
est composer  in  Greece,  has  been  confined 
to  this  mountain  village  with  his  wife  and 
two  young  children. 

The  regime  In  Athens  says-  t!iis  is  neces- 
sary because  he  is  a  dangerous  Communist 
(he  was  a  Marxist  deputy  In  the  last  freely 
elected  assembly).  But  the  more  potent 
reason  for  his  banishment  is  that  above 
and  beyond  politics.  Theodorakis  and  his 
music  have  become  a  symbol  of  resistance  to 
the  military  rule. 

The  symbol  is  fading.  Theodorakis  is  dy- 
ing in  Zatouna  In  the  inclement  climate 
of  this  village,  the  tuberculosis  he  contracted 
in  his  previous  exile  during  the  civil  war  20 
years  ago  has  returned  worse  than  ever.  Now 
he  is  coughing  blood 

He  finds  movement  increasingly  painful. 
too;  a  weak  heart  has  given  him  poor  circu- 
lation, and  in  the  mountain  cold  his  hands 
and  feet  swell.  There  is  no  doctor  in  Zatouna 
and  Theodorakis  refused  to  be  taken  to  a 
prison  hospital,  defiantly  demanding  the 
right  to  go  to  an  ordinary  hospitiil  in  Athens. 
But  those  who  see  him  are  convinced  that 
unless  he  Is  brought  down  from  Zptouna 
soon,  he  will   die. 

I  learned  this  from  the  villagers  of  Za- 
touna and  its  neighbors.  Theodorakis  him- 
self was  too  ill.  or  too  well  guarded,  or  per- 
haps Just  too  despairing,  to  meet  me. 

All  I  saw  was  his  white.  HI  face — much 
thinner  than  in  the  photographs  I  knew— 
looking  down  from  an  upstairs  window  of 
his  house.  But  Zatouna.  the  Journey  to  It  and 
my  brief  encounter  with  the  village  itself 
revealed  perhaps  more  than  Tlieodorakis 
could  have  about  the  everyday  life  of  a  dic- 
tatorship and  the  nature  of  exile  and  repres- 
sion. 

I  got  to  this  desolate  spot  by  the  relatlvely 
slmple  expedient  of  avoiding  the  Greek  po- 
lice for  a  week.  No  Journalist  has  been  al- 
lowed here  officially,  and  the  guards  in  the 
village  have  orders  to  turn  away  all  out- 
siders. So  I  decided  to  go  by  a  devious  route 

To  enter  the  country.  I  took  the  Orient  Ex- 
press from  Belgrade.  (Security  police  concen- 
trate on  airports  )  A  local  train  took  me  on 
from  Athens  to  TrlpoUs.  the  railhead  for  the 
central  Peloponnese.  And  at  dusk  In  Trlpolls. 
I  boarded  a  village  bus  carrying  peasants 
home  from  a  day  at  market. 

Zatouna  is  approachable  only  from  the 
south,  east  and  west:  to  the  north,  the  way 
Is  barred  by  almost  Impassable  mountains. 
But  from  the  south  and  east.  It  would  be 
obvious  to  police  that  a  traveler  could  be 
heading  only  for  Zatouna. 

Thus  I  resigned  myself  to  a  long  march  to 
Zatouna  from  the  west.  A  dirt  track  leads 
Into  the  village  from  that  direction,  then — 
turning  Into  the  only  road  out  of  Zatouna — 
heads  east  to  the  village  of  DUnltsana 

Once  I  had  hit  the  dirt  track,  I  had  a  valid 
reason  for  passing  through  Zatouna.  I  could 
say  I  was  heading  for  Dlmltsana  on  my  way 
back  to  Trlpolis. 

I  got  off  the  bus  at  Langadla.  the  nearest 
village  to  the  start  of  this  makeshift  route. 
Next  morning,  after  a  night's  sleep  above  a 
butcher's  shop,  I  set  out  on  my  two-day  hike. 

I  stuck  to  the  rocky  paths  winding  along 
the  mountain  contours.  At  each  little  hamlet 
along  the  way,  while  the  pot  of  Turkish  coffee 
brewed  or  the  shallow  charcoal  brazier.  I  was 
politely  Interrogated. 

WELL    suited    for    EXILE 

New  posters  glared  down  from  the  coffee- 
house walls.  They  showed  a  blue  arrow  wind- 
ing Its  way  through  a  maze,  the  evils  of  decay, 
the  old  politics  and  communism  lying  In 
wait.   But   the    arrow   emerged    triumphant, 
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pointing  to  a  new  start  lor  Greece.  I  wondered 
how  much  the  regime  was  spending  on  prop- 
aganda. 

Too  much,  the  peasant*  seemed  to  think. 
No  peasant  has  ever  admitted  to  good  limes, 
of  course,  but  the  woes  of  the  Peloponnese 
were  consistent  enough.  Everything  was  going 
up  in  price — shoes,  tools,  even  the  bus  fare 
lo  Trlpolis 

Over  large  glasses  of  ouzo,  a  village  head- 
man estimated  that  the  cost  of  ttaples  like 
flour  had  gone  up  in-  one-iourth  Tlie  rest 
of  the  room  nodded  in  agreement 

•Shortly  before  3  pm  on  the  second  day. 
I  swung  around  the  hnal  bend  In  the  track 
:ind  Zatouna  lay  below  me  It  was  slest-a  time; 
nothing  stirred  I  headed  down  toward  'ihe 
'.  illage  square. 

What  I  learned  in  Zatouna  was  disquiet- 
ing It  Is  widely  believed — eveii  in  Athen.'^. 
by  those  personally  accju.tinted  with  the  re- 
gime's less  amusing  aspect-s — that  Tlieo- 
dorakis, within  the  boundaries  of  his  exile,  is 
allowed  to  live  a  normal  life  Tlie  regime  has 
encourrtged  iliis  belief.  Exile,  the  colonels 
have  said,   is  more  merciful   than  prison. 

But  the  truth  is  less  happy.  To  his  banish- 
ment. Theodorakis's  captors  h.ive  added  re- 
finements of  unpleasantness. 

A     FLOODLIT      HOUSE 

Thedorakis  himself  has  vlrte.ally  no  free- 
dom He  may  not  tra\el  beyond  tiie  Ixiund.s 
of  Zatouna,  and  his  guards  ha\e  decided  tliat 
these  lie  300  yards  fither  way  along  the  vil- 
lage road. 

Even  within  these  he  is  accompanied 
wherever  he  goes  His  one  luxury  is  a  small 
upright  piano.  ..nd  his  neighbors  say  he  plays 
almost  incessantly. 

His  wife  Myrto  does  have  more  freedom: 
she  may  travel  to  Dimitsana  to  shop  But  to 
discourage  this,  and  to  search  for  hidden 
messages,  the  police  undress  iier  twice  on 
each  occasion — once  before  .bhe  lea^es  and 
again  when  she  returns 

The  village  schoolmistress  actually  inspects 
her.  while  a  policeman  t-xamines  lier  jjants. 
brassiere  and  garter  belt  When  Myrto  has 
dressed  again,  the  policeman  accompanies 
her  to  Dimitsana  and  back. 

Nor  are  their  two  children.  Margaret  and 
George,  ,';pared  the  .smaller  humiliations 
They  are  8  .md  10.  respectively,  and  they  go 
to  the  Milage  .^chool  just  by  the  church  But 
to  prevent  tliem  from  smuggling  messages, 
they  are  segregated  from  the  other  children 
most  of  the  time. 

The  family  has  no  visitors  Contact  with 
the  outside  world  is  red'^iced  to  a  telephone 
call  once  a  week  from  relatives  in  Athens. 
Mikis  also  used  to  be  .illowed  to  consult  his 
lawyer  every  Friday,  but  this  is  now  for- 
bidden 

Day  and  night  a  guard  stands  by  the  door 
of  the  Theodorakis  ho'use.  At  night  the 
guards  floodlight  the  house  from  ;ill  four 
corners. 

Theodorakis  remained  a  face  at  the  window. 
But  .n  spite  of  all  the  precautions  the  ten 
guards  m  Zatouna  could  uke,  he  still  found 
It  possible  to  plve  me  what  he  wan'ed  to  say, 
I  left  bearing  letters  as  well  as  a  tape  of  Theo- 
dorakis playlne  and  sinslns  the  last  nine 
.--ongs  he  has  composed  :n  Zatoun.i, 

rrSTIMONV  TO  DESPAIR 

There  are  two  letters — an  appeal  to  U 
Tliant  at  the  L'nlted  Nations  and  a  plea  to 
the  Council  of  Europe,  whose  subcommission 
•  ■n  human  rights  Is  now  takin?  evidence  m 
Athens  on  allegations  of  torture  a.nd  the 
suspension  of  civil  liberties  In  Greece. 

"I  :isk  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  by  the 
coniniission."  Theodorakis  says,  "so  that  I 
may  produce  evidence  documentin?  my  de- 
nunciation of  the  reeime." 

"From  the  Isolated  village  where  I  am 
detained."  he  tells  tt  Thant.  'I  have  been 
following  your  atlemiits  toward  the  consoli- 
dation of  world  peace  and  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  ...  I  should  Uke  to  submit  to 
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your  consideration  my  own  case  a»  an  ex- 
tunple  of  how  a  mans  dignity  can  De  bu- 
mUiated  in  Greece  today 

But  despite  ail  tills."  tie  says.  "I  do  want 
to  bope  that  .\1\  those  20  or  more  centuries 
uf  civilized  life  have  convinced  af  least  a  largo 
part  of  manlclnd  that  the  assassination  of  the 
intellect  of  a  regime's  political  opponent  U 
as  hideous  .ind  intolerable  a  crlnie  as  the 
physical  liquidation  of  that  opponent.  " 

Nine  songs  ^n  se.en  mv<n'.hs  ;.s  a  pitiful 
fraction  of  his  former  output  imore  than  200 
p<^>pular  sonirts.  ten  symphonic  pieces  and 
other  works,  including  ballets  and  Him 
scores  I.  But  even  the  little  music  he  can 
wrr.e  is  scill  iDanned  :n  Greece 

The  ending  ./f  the  last  son^  ne  aaa  written 
m  Zatouna  expresses  his  mood: 

The  laws  have  taken  ..'.ir  dream.s  away. 
And   lur  .songs  have  turned  to  smoke 
The  r-  Hds  have  taken  our  lives  away. 
.And  the  Joy  of  us  all. 

They  search  among  the  trees  and  in  the  soil 
They  search  m  my  heart 
But  they  still  find  my  wound  in  my  eyes 
And  in  mv  tear- 


CO.\STAL  \VATER5  AND  THE  NAHON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

uF    prNNSYLV.\NI.\ 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaicer.  ic  is  a  pleasur/^  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican peoDle  an  excellent  address  by  Ed- 
ward Wenk.  Jr  .  executive  secretary'  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources En.^ineermt;  Development.  •.:;iven 
at  the  National  Meetint;  on  Water  Re- 
.~i>urces  En-:infering  of  the  Am.erican  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  in  New  Orleans, 
La  .  on  February  3.  1969 

Mr  Wenk  sets  forth  in  his  address  a 
few  pnnci  3les  which  could  provide  a 
basis  for  achieving  more  lational  use  of 
coastal  resources  and  meet  the  problems 
and  the  con.*licts  involved  The  address 
follows: 

Coastal  W,\tehs  and  the  Nation 

(Address  bv  Edward  Wenk.  Jr.  for  the  na- 
tional meeting  on  Water  Resources  Engi- 
neering of  the  .American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  New  Orleans,  La  .  February  3, 
19601 

-Although  It  is  a  high  cumpllment  for  any 
speaker  to  be  mvited  to  address  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  it  is  a  special 
privilege  for  me  because  this  is  the  second 
lime  m  recent  >ears  that  I  ha.e  been  isked 
to  discuss  the  questions 

"What  stake  does  this  nation  nave  in  the 
i-iceans?"  and  'What  is  the  role  of  our  engi- 
neering profession  in  transforming  that 
promise  Into  reality?" 

In  the  first  paper  delivered  In  1964.  I 
pointed  out  how  maritime  and  exploration 
development  contribute  to  our  country's  se- 
curity, to  us  economic  development  and  to 
benefits  for  an  increasingly  urbanized 
society. 

Today  I  w.mt  to  go  beyond  ^enernllttes. 
For  one  thing,  since  1964.  our  understanding 
of  the  marine  environment  has  sharply  im- 
proved There  have  been  advances  by  the 
acientinc  and  engineering  communitlevS.  key 
developments  in  the  Congress,  and  further 
Involvement  of  industry  and  State  Govern- 
ments Finally  there  have  been  new  steps 
toward  Federal  policy  planning  We  have 
begun   to  set    goals   and   priorities,   and   we 
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have  begun  to  mobilize  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, tutpltal.  txileiu,  and  luiilllutlons  to 
traiiisiale  asplratloiia  into  reaUty. 

a«condly,  I  :eel  we  mujBt  dltfeientlate  be- 
tween sectors  of  marine  envlroiixiieut  that 
Ulrler  markedly  In  ph\slcal  characteristics 
and  in  u^e:  the  deep  ocean,  the  deep  sea- 
heel  the  L-xntlnental  shelf  and  the  coastal 
zone. 

Iiils  paper  Is  concerned  with  the  coastal 
^one-  that  sector  of  i.ur  marine  environment 
where  the  .se.t  and  the  liaid  meet,  and  where 
the  ^e.i  and  the  people  meet  It  Is  that  part 
of  uur  marine  enuroiunent  that  Is  most  fa- 
miliar, and  which  unfortunately  we  tend  to 
take  for  granted.  I  speak  here  neither  as  an 
ecologlst  nor  as  .i  coastal  engineer.  Rather,  I 
want  to  share  views  iis  one  responsible  lor 
helping  Identify  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  our  coastal  /one  may  more  effectively 
serve  -i  people  That  will  oe  the  theme  of 
this  paper. 
I  shall  try  tO' 

Define  the  challenge  presented  to  the  na- 
tion   to    use   lis   coastal   resources   wisely: 

Highlight  the  Issues  which  should  be 
brought  into  the  forum  of  public  consensus 
and:  finally. 

Suggest  the  engineering  content  of  our 
future  decisions  that  should  engage  the  at- 
tention and  the  leadership  of  your  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  discuss  these 
issues  in  this  gracious  city.  Nature  endowed 
New  Orle.ms  and  our  Gulf  Coast  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  prolific  maritime  getigraphy  which 
in  the  last  two  decades  has  been  intensively 
utilized— for  traasp<jrt  and  trade,  lor  ilshlng, 
for  oil  and  gas  production  and  for  recrea- 
tion, .^s  our  population  mounts,  the  .'^ime 
waters  become  used  lor  disposal  of  liquid  and 
solid  wastes,  the  Inevitable  products  ii  a 
technological  society  New  Orleans  and  the 
Gulf  have  discovered  the  benefits  ol  the 
Coastal  Zone.  And  they  are  fust  discovering 
the  problems  created  by  conrtlcis  among 
these  uses. 

rilE     COASTAL  ZONE DETINITION     BY     USE 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  Coastal  Zone? 
.Much  of  our  nations  history,  and  Indeed 
much  of  Its  future.  Is  derived  from  the  nar- 
row. Irregular  band  of  .-ihallow  ocean  and 
coastal  land  that  comprise  .^ome  17.000  mllea 
of  our  countrv  s  boundary  The  30  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  States  cdniain  more  than 
75  percent  of  our  population  .\  prepon- 
derance of  this  country's  investment  by  heavy 
industry  is  located  there.  The  pro.ximity  of 
land  and  ocean  makes  this  zone  a  gateway 
for  a  maritime  trade  of  500  million  tons  an- 
nually, valued  at  $40  billion;  a  staging  area 
tor  harvesting  $500  million  of  tish  and  crus- 
taceans, a  locus  for  shipbuilding,  a  base  for 
our  naval  strength  and  for  our  seaward 
thrust  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  that  today 
involve  over  6000  wells  producing  fuel  valued 
at  over  a  bllUun  dollars. 

The  concentration  of  population  along  the 
coast  translates  to  u  gnjwmg  concentration 
of  markets  and  of  labor.  These  in  turn  at- 
tract other  non-mantime  industries,  and  in 
turn,  more  people  All  the  megalopoll  pro- 
jected for  the  vear  2U00  lie  In  this  hand.  And 
with  the  Increasing  utilization  pressure  on 
the  coastal  zone  in  its  natural  form,  we  also 
seek  to  modify  It  to  suit  new  purposes:  off- 
shore airports,  offshore  oil  terminals;  off- 
shore nuclear  power  generation  plants. 

Beyond  eojnomic  significance,  the  coastal 
zone  is  a  refuge  for  a  busy  people — a  mecca 
for  the  vacationer  30  million  people  turn  an- 
nually to  the  sea  to  swim,  11  million  to  fish. 
3  million  to  sail.  The  salubrious  climate  and 
.lesthetlc  pleasures  of  our  .shores  .ire  the 
targets  for  the  fast  growing  leisure  time  and 
money  in  an  affluent  society  Tens  of  mflllons 
patronize  coastal  resorts,  and  an  Increasing 
number  select  this  region  for  retirement 
homes. 

We  could  define  limits  of  this  zone  in  terms 
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of  ecology,  or  of  geology,  or  In  terms  of  legal 
boundaries  But  with  this  diversity  of  uses, 
we  first  require  a  definition  that  Is  meaning, 
ful  uperatlunally 

In  terms  of  physical  get.graphy,  the  area  la 
punctuated  by  estuaries  and  lagoons,  wet- 
lands and  beaches,  peninsulas  and  coasiai 
lands  It  is  characterized  by  a  dynamic  Inter- 
action of  wli.J,  tides,  currents,  waves,  storms 
and  the  land  It  supports  a  rich  variety  i.; 
Ilora  find  fauna:  provides  a  wintering  habitiit 
for  most  North  American  waterfowl  and 
nurserv  ttrounds  lor  must  coastal  iisherles 

Conceptually,  the  coastal  zone  is  a  ba rii 
of  icater  and  land  surrounding  thr  continth- 
tn  u:hich  the  sea  I'lerts  a  incasiirable  in- 
fluerice  on  uses  o/  the  land  and  on  its  ecoloy;j, 
and  the  land  rxerts  a  rieasurable  intluenre  ,.,i 
the  uses  o/  the  >ea  and  on  its  ecoloffy.  It  .x- 
tends  offshore  at  least  to  the  outer  edge  <  f 
the  .-ontlnental  shelf  and  onshore  at  least  ;,, 
the  upper  reaches  of  lunar  tide  and  adjacent 
shore  areas  Although  the  characteristics  and 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  may  differ  ccn- 
--iderably  from  those  of  a  .seacoast.  they  mav 
be  .ipproprlately  included  In  our  definition 

While  united  by  ecology  and  use,  this 
region  Is  almost  hopefully  fragmented  bv 
political  subdivisions  Coastal  Lands  involve 
a  mix  of  municipal,  county.  State  and  multi- 
state  legal  jurisdictions. 

At  the  sea-land  Interface,  there  Is  a  com- 
plex leijal  involvement  of  the  Federal  Goveri  - 
menl  and  'he  States  Seaward.  Jurisdiction  ;,s 
larttely  Federal  but  much  of  the  coastal  zone 
lies  even  beyond  boundaries  of  uatlou.Tl 
.soverelttnty 

Superimposed  on  the  legal  boundaries  uf 
public  jurisdiction  is  a  further  tapestry  f 
private  ownership,  ranging  from  lndlvldt;al 
homes  to  Industrial  plants,  irom  marinas  :  j 
shipyards,  from  resort  hotels  to  private  clubs. 

THE    PROBLEM 

To  complicate  this  maze  of  i unctions  and 
Jurisdictions,  we  deliberately  encourage 
Iirivato  uses  of  waters  .aid  .submerged  lauds 
that  ire  thcmseUes  in  the  public  dom.iir.. 
while  endeavoring  to  balance  .ind  protect 
both  public  and  private  interests.  On  top 
of  this,  we  know  that  certain  u.ses  of  •;.» 
water  may  so  alter  its  ruilural  state  ab  to 
potentially  degrade  the  resource  or  deny  its 
use  to  others  having  equal  rights  to  access. 
Moreover,  fish  and  wildlife  held  in  trust  uy 
States  Ireely  cross  State  boundaries.  So  does 
pollution 

The  competition  for  sucii  resources  inevit- 
ably stimulates  conflict.  But  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  resource  itself  is  shrlnkiiis 
and  subject  to  natural  and  man-induced  dee- 
radatlon.  Coastal  waters  have  often  becun.e 
convenient  sinks  into  which  waste  prodi;  -s 
are  ultimately  deposited.  We  !ia\e  filled  -ac:- 
lands:  exhausted  sites  lor  dredging  .-p-  :. 
lost  10  percent  of  our  coasi.il  w.ucrs  :  r 
shellfish  culture  because  of  pollution 
wiped  out  breeding  grounds  for  shad  .u.u 
other  anadromous  species.  We  have  ?een  'he 
catastrophe  oi  an  oil  tanker  wreck  and  ,; 
runaway  underwater  oil  well.  And  co.isi.;. 
regions  .ire  visied  by  some  of  the  naticMs 
most  learsome  ravages;  hurricine's  over  •!:e 
past  15  yeitrs  have  wrought  *5  billion  d:Li;i- 
age  to  our  economy. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  we  face  is  .,:. 
increasing  pressure  lor  more  intense,  :r.  re 
rational  and  more  variegated  use  of  a  scr  e 
resource — a  resource  that  is  itself  perishabe 

PIANNINC    fOR    MUXTIPLE    VERSUS    SINGLE    U-; 

In  this  confusion,  we  have  neglected  :.e 
essential  tunctlon-  planning.  Thoreau  ^  iice 
admonished  'What  is  the  use  of  a  house  :' 
you  haven't  got  a  tolerable  planet  to  put  ." 
on  "  Unless  we  consider  rational  alternat.. ts 
among  competing  uses,  we  will  coiulnui'  tj 
move  toward  single  purpose  use,  moth.ittd 
by  short-term  advantages  to  individuals.  :!■- 
dustry  or  local  governments.  Such  sh'.r: 
term  or  single  use  orientation — apart  from 
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Inhibiting  the  greater  advantage  of  multiple 
usee — may  actually  dissipate  the  resource 
Itself:  Private  beach  development  restricta 
public  access:  dredging  and  filling  may 
downgrade  commercial  fishing:  offshore 
drilling  rigs  may  limit  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion. Each  single-purpose  use  may  be  Justi- 
fied on  its  own,  but  the  complete  effect  of 
piecemeal  development  can  be  chaos. 

In  this  technological  age.  man  can  do 
many  more  of  the  things  he  wished  to  do. 
What  then,  should  be  our  goal?  /  would  sug- 
gest that  we  begin  to  plan  for  a  harmony  of 
coTnpatible  niultiple  uses,  for  only  by  this 
means  can  wc  maintain  options  for  the 
future. 

Science  and  technology  become  tools  to 
.1  complish  this  goal. 

Ba.sic  scientific  information  enables  us  to 
<  ufiiie  the  ecological  base  from  which  we 
.  perate:  to  understand  the  natural  forces 
at  work,  to  predict  the  consequence  of  man's 
insults  to  his  environment.  Prom  this  com- 
prehension, we  tan  then  employ  better  en- 
gineering to  maintain  water  quality.  Inhibit 
Ijcach  erosion;  create  modern  ports  and  har- 
bors An  entirely  new  field  of  biological  en- 
gineering Is  emerging — to  stabilize  beaches 
with  grass:  move  anadromous  flsh  over  dams, 
utilize  offshore  platforms  as  flsh  havens: 
employ  estuaries  for  intensive  aquaculture. 
With  such  information,  we  can  generate  cri- 
teria to  Illuminate  choices  and  bolster  po- 
iiiual  couraac.  Finally,  we  can  offer  remedial 
measures  to  correct  problems  triggered  long 
v.go  111  the  absence  of  information  or  occur- 
ing  In  the  future  from  Inadvertence  or 
accident. 

But  science  ;i!id  engineering  are  only  tools. 
Ihelr  wise  .',nd  prudent  use  involves  plan- 
ning and  inanagement  of  bays,  estuaries  and 
(oastal  lands — shaped  by  an  administrative 
and  legal  framework  to  promote  an  optimal 
balance  .imong  uses  and  conservation. 

Here  lie  major  decisions  of  public  policy. 

FEDERAL    CONCER.N     FOR     MARINE    AFFAIRS 

The  Federal  G..;vermnent  has  long  been 
1  oncerned  about  the  Coastal  Zone.  A  number 
'  ;  laws  have  been  passed  to  deal  with  indl- 

idu.ii  problems  and  missions  assigned  to 
iiumerous  different  agencies. 

Heavily  involved  are  ESSA,  U,S.  Coast 
Guard,  Maritime  .Administration,  U.S.  Navy. 
FWPCA.  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries.  Bureau  uf  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Public  Health  Service. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Functions  (  not  listed  in 
.iny  priority  order )  include  provision  of  nau- 
tical charts  .md  sea  and  storm  prediction, 
I  onservation.  acquisition  and  development  of 
recreational   iands  and   waters,  enforcement 

:  maritime  safety,  control  of  beach  erosion, 
.:nprovement  of  ports,  harbors  and  water- 
'.v.ivs.  water  quality  planning  and  enforce- 
:nent.  waste  management,  shellfish  culture. 
sanitation,  assistms  commercial  and  sport 
:i5hlng,  development  of  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  coastal  ecology,  etc. 

Tn  ;y;eet  t!if'  '  b^lous  problem  of  developing 
coherent  policy  and  direction  with  so  many 
viifferent  entities  Involved,  a  major  step  was 
taken  nt  the  Federal  level  with  passage  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
::ient  Act  of  1966.  The  .Act  did  three  things: 
1  It  enunciated  a  national  determination 
•o  mobilize  science,  engineering,  capital,  pub- 
i;:ci  prnate  institutions  lor  a  long-term, 

vstematic  and  coordinated  effort  to  utilize 

he  seas  for  man's  needs: 
'2    It   vested   responsibility   directly  in  the 
•  'resident  for  providing  momentum,  direction 

lid  leadership  to  this  program  spread  among 
»3  Federal  bureaus; 

3    It  called   for  an   annual  report  by   the 
President  on  policies,  programs  and  funding 
.•equirements,  and 
4.  It  provided  the  President  ■with  two  tem- 

'orary  instrumentalities  of  assistance — a  cab- 

nei-level.  policy  planning  Council  chaired  by 
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the  Vice  President,  and  a  public  advisory 
Commission  to  recommend  major  next  steps 
and  a  national  plan  for  their  achievement. 
Including  consideration  of  Federal  organiza- 
tion. 

Both  the  Marine  Sciences  Council  and  the 
Commission  have  been  hard  at  work. 

MARINE   SCIENCES  COTTNCU. 

The  Coimcil  has  endeavored  to  identify 
uiunet  national  needs  to  which  marine  sci- 
ences can  be  more  fruitfully  directed  to:  set 
goals  and  priorities  of  Federal  actions;  clarify 
agency  responsibilities;  and  improve  commu- 
nication with  State  and  local  interests.  The 
Council  has  met  15  times  since  it  was  acti- 
vated, and  dealt  with  some  60  issues  for  the 
President,  including  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams as  extracting  marine  protein  to  meet 
worldwide  malnutrition,  expanding  ocean  ex- 
ploration, and  developing  initial  steps  toward 
international  legal  regimes  to  guide  future 
deep  seabed  exploitation. 

From  Its  very  Inception,  however,  the 
Council  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  Coastal  Zone. 

It  began  pilot  studies  of  tne  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Seattle  Harbor  and  the  Great  Lukes  to 
provide  guidance  to  broader  policies; 

It  prepared  government-wide  plans  to  meet 
coastal  disasters  resulting  irom  .spillage  of 
Oil  or  hazardous  cargo; 

It  supported  the  tiea  Grant  Prccram  to 
strengthen  the  base  of  manpower,  engineer- 
ing research  and  information  .services  .vith 
particular  emphasis  on  local  or  regional  prob- 
lems; 

It  initiated  plans  lor  .i  Looperatrve  study 
ol  regional  port  and  harbor  systems,  taking 
note  of  new  patterns  and  t>;cnnologies  if 
cargo  transfer; 

It  appointed  an  interagency  comuiiltee 
to  begin  dralting  -.'uideline-;  tor  all  t.he  par- 
ticipating agencies  lo  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems:  and 

It  sponsored  a  seminar  with  non-Federal 
jjarticipants  Irom  Siate  go;  erimients  .ind 
private  interests  to  examine  these  problems 
and  reach  solutions — recocnizmg  that  State 
and  local  governments  -.vii;  have  a  major  role 
to  play  in  resolving  the  coastal  margin  con- 
flicts. 

.■\n  analysis  of  Federal  budgets  proposed 
for  Fiscal  'i'ear  1970,  just  released  m  the 
President's  Third  Annual  Report,  shows  630.6 
million  for  marine  exploration,  jcience  ,ind 
engineering  for  coastal  estauariUL  problem.,, 
$11.G  million  for  the  Great  Lakes,  .snd  ^56.b 
million  for  the  Continental  Siielves. 

MARINE    SCICNCLS    COMMISSION 

Tlie  Marine  Sciences  Coaim.ssion  trans- 
mitted us  compreneiisive  report  on  "The  Na- 
tion and  the  bea"  to  the  President  ano  to 
the  Congress  on  January  u.  Tlie  Coastal  Zone 
was  also  one  ol  the  primary  .ireas  ui  'neir 
concern,  with  recommencations  that — 

Management  of  the  Co.istal  Zone  should 
coniinue  to  be  vested  la  the  .'-•tates.  but  as 
backup  to  'Jtate  :ni:iativ?s.  Federal  legisla- 
tion biio'uld  be  enacted  to  encourage  Mid  sup- 
port creation  ti  State  Coastal  Zone  authori- 
ties to  carry  out  national  ob;octives.  These 
authorities  '.vould  have  powers  to  plan  and 
regulate  land  and  water  use.  and  to  acquire 
and  develop  land  iu  the  coastal  zone  for  pub- 
lic purposes; 

University  athl.ated  Coastal  Zone  labora- 
tories should  be  ciesignaied  .-.nd  supported, 
funcLloning  similar  to  agricultural  research 
stations  and  extension  services; 

Representative  coastal  and  estuarme  sites 
should  be  set  aside  ..s  natural  preserves  to 
tstablisli  a  base  for  studies  necessary  to  assess 
effects  01  man's  activities  on  the  environ- 
ment: 

Monitoring  and  research  on  coastal  pol- 
lution should  be  Intensified:  and 

A  national  research  project  focused  on 
Great  Lakes  restoration  should  be  initiated. 
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The  Commission  also  recommended  that 
these  functions  be  lodged  in  a  new.  inde- 
pendent National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency— created  by  consolidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  marine  science  oriented  activities,  now 
parts  of  the  Departments  of  Transportation, 
Interior,  Commerce  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  urged  that — 

State  procedures  be  developed  for  leasing 
of  submerged  lands  for  such  new  uses  as 
aquaculture — an  industry  quite  new  to  this 
country    but    having    significant    potential: 

U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  authority  be  ex- 
panded to  deny  permits  lor  coastal  engineer- 
ing projects  if  recreational  opportunities 
were  Jeopardized  or  other  u.ses  degraded: 

AEC  be  authorized  to  consider  environ- 
mental effects  of  projects  under  its  licensing 
authority. 

Their  report,  submitted  In  the  final  days  of 
the  Johnson  Administration,  i.s  now  under 
study,  although  it  Is  too  soon  for  the  new 
Administration  to  develop  a  position  as  to 
their  findings. 

ROLE     OF     STATES 

The  Council  and  Commission  agree  on  the 
key  role  of  the  States  in  dealing  with  coastal 
zone  problems. 

Under  existing  law.  individual  States  have 
Jurisdiction  over  most  coastal  resources:  they 
decide  how  mineral  resources  beneath  coastal 
lands  and  waters  are  to  be  exploited:  .;nd 
how  coastal  fisheries  resources  are  to  be 
harvested.  They  decide  ho-w  coastal  land  and 
waters  may  be  altered  and  which  uses  should 
receive  preference  in  tradeoffs. 

Nevertheless,  present  State  authority  over 
Coastal  Zone  activities  frequently  lags  be- 
lUnd  the  problems — 

In  most  States,  there  is  no  .single  focus 
for  guiding  rational  cievelopment.  ijecause 
conservation,  economic  i)rcmotion.  iioUution 
control,  tourism.  Iiighways  and  community 
planning  ;ire  considered   separately 

Funds  for  laud  acquisition  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

Leeal  control  over  land  use  is  complex  and 
Ineffectual. 

Ambiguous  .ind  overlapplnc  'ur.sdlctlon 
between  local  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments create  serious  problems  because  the 
marine  (nvironnient  ;s  a  contii.t;  .:ni 

The  answer  to  these  problems,  m  my  view, 
is  not  to  turn  to  increased  Federal  regula- 
tion, except  as  a  last  resort  Rather,  it  is 
necessary  to  buttress  the  State  role  and 
strengthen  coordination  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

Zoning  I  ;  land  and  water.  per.Tilts  :cr  ex- 
plicit projects,  and  coastal  planning  all  have 
a  place,  but  none  will  be  effective  unless 
Stales  are  prepared  to  enfcrce  decisions. 

Local  government  also  must  be  Involved — 
in  .7'Tnine.  ac;\-ising  on  water  quality,  land 
t.se.  taxation,  .-^nd  compatibility  between  fu- 
ture and  existing  coastal  uses. 

:he   issin 

Let  us  be  sure  we  understand  the  goal 
ir.entioned   earlier: 

The  issue  is  not  how  to  preserve  our  coastal 
resources  m  pristine  purity,  nor  !;ow  to  ex- 
ploit them  'or  greatest,  fastest,  economic  re- 
turn. Either  of  these  objectives  would  be 
easy  to  achieve  i:  acceptable  to  the  iicople 
(which  they  are  noti .  Rather.  :'ic  issue  is  liou; 
to  provide  i'^r  many  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting coastal  deruaiids,  public  aiid  priratr. 
and  still  obtain  the  greatest  long-term  .-ocial 
and  economic  benefits. 

Similar  conflicts  occur  on  land.  We  know 
they  have  never  been  simpie  to  resolve.  Along 
the  coasts,  the  challenge  is  all  the  creater  he- 
cause  we  have  an  ecologically  sensitivp  en- 
Mronment  of  limited  size;  a  complex  mixture 
II  public  and  private  <  wnership:  ..  conf.ision 
c  t  legal  'urlsdictlons.  And  to  icp  it  r3.  we  are 
dealing  with  an  area  i.i  which  tish.  water, 
ships  and  people  ireely  cross  political  bound- 
aries,   yet    lew.    if    any    people    reside    there. 
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The  users  are  transients  with  other  regional 
loyalties  We  thus  encounter  a  speclul  ques- 
tion as  to  who  will  represent  their  Interests 
In  the  normal  political  process' 

Let  us  consider  seme  of  the  objectives — 
To  attract  industry  and  fi«ter  real  estate 
development     while     maintaining     wetlands, 
fisheries,  and  naturul  beauty  of  the  seashore 
for    all    to    enjoy 

To  extract  oil  and  gas.  or  mine  seabed 
minerals  from  the  shelf  without  suffocating 
marine  life,  and  endangering  trawler  tipera- 
ilons  and  safe  ship  naOlgatlon. 

To  provide  deeper  channels  for  the  next 
generation  nf  ships  without  covering  the  es- 
tuaries with  spoil; 

To  protect  our  beaches  and  harbors  from 
accidental  oil  pollution  and  still  profit  by 
economies  of  scale  offered  by  larger  ships 

If  I  am  accused  of  sustaining  a  have  your 
cake  and  eat  It  too."  attitude.  I  plead  guilty, 
for  I  think  these  goals  are  attainable— but 
jnly  '  1  I  if  we  actively  pursue  more  and 
broader  scientific  jnd  engineering  solutions 
to  these  problems  and  make  the  information 
available  to  those  responsible  for  pfillcy  /md 
decision-making;  and  i2i  if  we  engage  the 
ci'operation  and  Interest  i>f  all  levels  ot  gov- 
ernment ipvolved— local.  State  and  Federal — 
the  prlv^.te  sector  and  the  cltUen  so  as  to 
provide  an  effective  institutional  articulation 
between  social  goals  and  engineering  oppor- 
tunities 

RoU:    OF    THE    ENGINEER 

This  discussion  of  coastal  zone  affairs  may 
be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  expected 
a  shopping  list  of  potential  engineering  proj- 
ects. The  civil  engineer  has  distinguished 
himself  in  dealing  with  natural  forces  to  meet 
requirements  of  service  to  human  needs  But 
'he  engineers  should  be  .»  partner  as  well  in 
:ietting  those  requiremerHs 

In  articulating  their  vision  ;vs  to  ways  and 
means  to  satisfy  our  national  goals; 

In  understanding  the  economir-soclal-legal 
institutional  framework  in  which  action 
takes  place  for  public  or  private  investment; 
In  seeking  Knowledge  to  foster  better  de- 
cisions— knowledge  as  to  our  environment 
and  consequences  of  our  tampering  with  it. 
knowledge  of  our  society  and  its  processes. 
In  breaking  down  narrow  technical  spe- 
cialization or  parochial  self-imerests.  to  see 
the  forest  rather  than  the  trees,  to  couple 
together  better  the  producers  uf  technical 
knowledge  and  the  lonsumers. 

In  dealing  with  these  issues,  every  skill  of 
your  profession  will  be  neetled  But  so  wUl  lt« 
leadership. 

C.  P  Snow  has  written  that  the  engineer 
"the  people  who  made  the  hardware,  who 
used  existing  knowledge  to  make  things  go. 
were — interested  In  making  their  machine 
work  but  indifferent  to  long-term  social  con- 
sequences "  James  KllUan.  President  Eisen- 
howers science  advisor,  has  written  The 
engineers  concern  tor  social  problems  must 
grow  steadily  as  his  work  atlet.ts  society  more 
profoundly  ■  .\nd  Whltlock  and  Ekaington 
before  the  ASEE  n.ive  said  the  problems  are 
those  whose  answers  are  not  found  in  engi- 
neering courses  but  concern  people,  socio- 
logical needs,  aesthetic  judgments,  political 
decision — 'The  (.omplexity  of  our  society  to- 
day makes  an  engineer  who  cannot  handle 
such  problems  not  naiy  limited  but  danger- 
ous." Our  society  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
that  Its  affluence  now  permits  collective  polit- 
ical decisions  in  applying  science  and  tech- 
nology to  our  major  social  problems,  but  that 
we  don't  have  a  way  yet  of  doing  it  For  a 
long  time,  for  example,  we  used  engineering 
to  protect  man  against  his  environment  Now 
we  must  also  consider  how  to  protect  the 
environment  against  man  Engineers  must 
Increasingly  become  a  partner  in  making  na- 
tional decisions — decision  making  formerly 
donUnaietl  by  men  of  commerce,  law  and 
finance 

I  ask  that  every  member  of  tbts  audience 
and  in  the  Society  begin  to  consider  the  pos- 
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slbllitles  available  to  make  pfTecllve  and  in- 
telligent use  <'f  our  marine  environment;  re- 
view the  recommendations  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Commission  and  articulate  their  views 
to  this  Administration  The  Nation  needs 
your  help 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

Fortunately.  InitlaUves  for  recognizing  our 
opportunities  as  a  coastal  nation  have  been 
free  of  political  partisanship  Both  parties 
supported   this  enterprise  in   their  platform 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  he  would 
make  full  use  of  the  Marine  Sciences  Act; 
that  the  new  Administration  would  consider 
an  integrated  program  m  oceanography  a 
flrst  priority  and  would  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  Commission  Report;  and  that 
Vice  President  Agnew,  statutory  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  will  take  an  active  part  in 
defining  our  national  interests  in  the  many 
uses  iif  the  sea 

The  Coastal  Zone  evokes  a  challenge  to  the 
nation. 

This  profession  has  .in  opportunity  to  as- 
sist m  responding  to  that  challenge. 


Mil  a- 1 1    J:,    IDCff 


RECORD      OF      I'l.KlXiE      OF      ALLE- 
GIANCE STLMULAFES  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

•  r   Maryland 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   FtEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March.  27    1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  a  re- 
cording of  Red  Skelton's  interpretation 
of  the  Pledge  of  Alletrlance  is  being 
played  by  local  radio  stations  in  Balti- 
more, and  I  understand  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely popular  in  many  other  cities. 
This  response  is  gratifying  proof  that 
good,  old-fashioned  patriotism  is  far 
from  bemg  dead  or  passe. 

Red  Skciton  has  combined  the  deft 
touch  of  the  superb  :>howiiian  with  the 
deep  feelings  uf  the  patriot  to  produce  a 
ma&terpiecc  with  ins  recitation  uf  the 
pledge  As  Afiiericaiis.  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  hiiii  for  having  the  eloquence  to 
so  aptly  express  what  >o  many  of  us  feel, 
but  which  so  few  are  capable  of  trans- 
lating effectively  Into  words. 

I  hope  other  successful  people — not 
only  those  in  .show  busmess.  but  leaders 
from  all  wallts  of  life— will  follow  this 
inspirmg  example  and  find  the  courage 
and  pride  to  publicly  voice  their  patriot- 
ism at  every  opportunity  It  is  time  for 
the  millions  of  silent,  nag-lovmg  .Amer- 
icans to  stand  up  and  let  the  re^t  of  the 
world  know  that  the  dissenters,  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  malcontents  are  truly 
an  insignificant  minority 

Americans  everywhere  have  been 
touched  and  impressed  by  the  Red  Skel- 
ton  recording,  and  I  thmk  a  national 
campaign  should  be  launched  to  carry 
the  words  and  the  .-pint  of  that  record- 
ing into  every  home  in  our  great  Nation 
To  help  achieve  that  goal.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  submit  the  following  transcript  for  in- 
sertion into  the  Record. 
I  Prom  the  Red  Skelton  Show,  Jan    14    1969  j 

The   PtEDCE   OF    .^l.^ECIANCE 

I  remember  this  ..ne  teacher  To  me   .'-.e  wa^ 
the  greatest  teacher,  a  real  sage  in  my  time 
He  had  wisdom 

We  were  all  reciting  the  Pledge  <.f  Alle- 
itlance.  and  he  walked  over  Mr  Lai>sweU  was 
his  name  He  said; 


Tve  been  listening  to  you  boys  and  girls 
recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  all  semester 
and  It  seems  as  though  It  Is  becoming  nion..t- 
onous  to  you.  If  I  may.  may  I  recite  it  anu 
try  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  eac!-i 
word''  •  This  is  what  he  said  : 

"I-me.  an  individual,  a  committee  of  one 

'Pledge — dedicate  all  my  worldly  goods  t. 
give  without  self-pity 

Allegiance — my  love  and  my  devotion 

'To  the  flag^our  standard.  O'.d  Glory.  . 
symbol  of  freedom  Wherever  she  waves,  there 
IS  respect  because  your  loyalty  has  given  Kcr 
a  dlgnitv  that  shouts  freedom  is  everybiidv  r 
Job. 

"Of  the  United — that  means  v, e  have  ai. 
come  together. 

States— individual  communities  that  havo 
united  into  48  great  states  48  Individual  com- 
munities   with   pride   and   dignity   and   pur- 
pose, all  divided  with  imagluary  boundarie- 
yet  united  to  a  common  purpose,  all  that 
love  of  country. 
"Of  America — 

"And  to  the  Republic — A  state  in  whlcn 
sovereign  power  is  invested  in  representative- 
chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  And  govern- 
ment is  the  people  and  it's  from  the  peoplr 
to  the  leaders,  not  from  the  leaders  to  th. 
people. 

For  which  It  stands — 
"One  nation — meaning,  so  blessed  by  Goo 

Indivisible— Incapable  of  being  divided. 

With  liberty— which  is  freedom  uid  the 
right  of  power  to  live  one's  own  life  withaui 
threats  or  fear  or  .some  sort  of  retalution. 

Ar.d  Justice — the  principle  or  qual.ty  ti 
dealing  fairly  with  others 

"For  all— which  means  it's  as  much  your 
country  as  mine  " 

Since  I  was  a  small  boy.  two  states  ha\  .;■ 
been  added  to  'ur  country  .ind  two  words 
have  'jeen  added  to  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance— 
'Under  God  " 

Wouldn't   It   be  a    pity   if  some   one  said 
That;  a  pra\er.  "  and  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  schools,   too"' 


FEDERAL  LOAN  TO  A  FIRM  IN  AN 
INDUSTRY  SUBJECT  TO  OVER- 
CAPACITY' 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

'F     .\EW     YORK 

IN    niE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  of  general  prosperity,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  to  take  vigorous 
action  to  eliminate  the  pockets  of  pov- 
erty that  are  a  dis;;race  to  tlic  Natioi: 
and  a  blight  in  uur  economy.  I  applaud 
many  of  the  actions  that  government  .-.: 
all  levels  lias  taken  to  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  such  jxiverty.  particularly  thv 
efTorts  of  help — help  that  communities 
all  over  this  Nation  have  taken.  That  r. 
Federal  agency,  .-uch  as  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  exists  to 
assist  these  communities  is  commend- 
able. What  is  not  commendable,  indeed 
wliat  is  most  reprehensible,  however,  is 
a  situation  in  which  .-uch  an  agency  u.scs 
its  authority  to  take  an  action  that  has 
no  economic  justification.  (Hie  whicii 
ttives  every  indication  of  both  costing  U.v 
Federal  Government  a  substantial  sui;; 
and  of  failing  to  help  the  area  wheit 
It  has  agreed  to  make  a  loan  Let  me  Lt 
specific.  On  January  28  of  this  year,  tl.' 
Economic  Development  Adniinistraiioi. 
announced  that  it  was  making  a  20-ycai 
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loan  of  nearly  $1.5  million  at  SVi  percent 
interest — quite    a    bargain    at    a    time 
when  the  prime  rate  was  7  percent;  it  is 
now    7' J    percent — to    Television    Elec- 
tronics. Inc.,  of  Newport,  Term.,  to  help 
It  .set  up  a  color  television  tube  manu- 
facturing plant.  The  loan  was  granted, 
reportedly,  because  that  part  of  Tennes- 
see suffers  from  chronic  high  imemploy- 
ment.  But  less  than  3  weeks  later,  one 
of   the   leading  manufacturers  of  color 
tubes.  National  Video  Corp..  filed  for  re- 
organization   under   chapter   X   of   the 
Feaeral  Bankruptcy  Act  because  of.  as 
it    claimed,    'continuing    excess    tube- 
manufacturing  capacity  in  the  industry 
and  the  resulting  competitive  pressure." 
It  seems  highly  questionable  to  me 
that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
the   EDA  can   be  excused   for  lending 
money  to  a  firm  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  product  which,  as  repeated  ob- 
servers in  the  trade  have  pointed  out, 
is  In  oversupply.  The  president  of  the 
Television  Manufacturers  of  America,  for 
example,    noted   last   month   that   tube 
manufacturers  of  the  Nation  now  have 
.1  capacity  of  around  10  million  tubes  a 
year  while  current  production  lags  at  the 
level  of  6  million  tubes  a  year.  Leading 
business    advisory    services    reflect    the 
same  opinion.  Under  these  circiunstances 
it  seems  imcalled  for  for  the  Giovem- 
:;ient  to  encourage  production  in  this  al- 
'  eady  glutted  field.  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
cst  that  I  am  opposed  to  programs  that 
are  designed  to  help  areas  with  high 
chronic  unemployment  help  themselves. 
But  the  least  that  we  can  expect  is  that 
such  help  will  be  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomically sound  in  the  long  rim.  It  may 
well  be  that  eastern  Tennessee  needs  and 
can  make  a  go  of  certain  new  industries. 
But  it  is  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  foster 
;n-oduction  in  an  overcrowded  field.  This 
i-  an  action  that  both  Newport,  Term., 
.'id    the    Federal    Government,    not   to 
mention  the  overburdened  U.S.  taxpayer, 
may  have  grave  cause  to  regret.  I  would 
iu"2e  that  all  lending  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  scrutinized  with 
added  care  and  expert  economic  coimsel 
->  that  this  kind  of  fiasco  will  not  be 
repealed. 


iANDLOADER   DENIED  CHANCE  TO 
BE   HEARD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.   DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   having 
•ceived  permission  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
I  iiEssioN.^L  Record  an  excellent  article 
appearing  recently  in  the  Handloader  of 
January-February    1969   discussing   not 
•nly  the  evils  of  the  recent  firearms  con- 
trol legislation,  but  some  of  the  heavy- 
:  ar.ded  and  unfair  administration  which 
!<  accompanied  that  regrettable  piece 
■  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

:   '.Dt.oADER    Denied    Chance    To    Be   Heard 

During   the   Senate   hearings  on   the  less- 

'rlrtlve  Administration  firearms  bill  that 

''■ceded  the  one  which  became  law,  some- 
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one  (Franklin  Orth  of  the  NRA  as  we  recall) 
noted  with  approval  that  the  Administration 
had  eliminated  ammunition  controls.  Sen. 
Thomas  Dodd  acidly  replied  that  he  was  glad 
there  was  something  in  the  bill  of  which 
gun  owner  organizations  approved. 

But  other  advocates  of  maximum  firearms 
restrictions  were  quite  displeased  that  am- 
munition had  not  been  included.  Treasury 
Department  officials  explained  to  them  that 
ammunition  had  not  been  included  in  the 
bill  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  controls  upon 
ammunition  •were  Impractical  and  unen- 
forceable, as  proven  by  their  experience  with 
the  old  Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  Included 
certain  controls  upon  ammunition.  The 
Treasury  officials  pointed  out  that  ammuni- 
tion bears  no  serial  number  or  other  iden- 
tifying mark,  making  it  Impossible  to  trace. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Administration  in- 
troduced the  new  law  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  lis 
earlier  position  had  been  reversed.  And  how! 
Dealers  were  required  by  the  proposed  regu- 
lations under  the  law  to  inventory  all  am- 
munition in  their  business  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  law  and  to  record  all  future 
acquisitions,  showing  "the  serial  number  or 
other  Identifying  marks  of  the  ammunition." 
Ammunition,  as  defined  m  the  law,  in- 
cludes "ammunition  or  cartridge  cases, 
primers,  bullets,  or  propellant  powder  de- 
signed for  use  In  any  firearm."  "Bullets," 
we  have  been  told,  is  a  generic  term  which 
includes  lead  shot. 

How  is  a  dealer  to  record  the  ".?erlal  num- 
ber or  other  identifying  marks"  cf  a  bag  of 
shot?  We've  seen  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
components,  but  we  ve  never  seen  a  car- 
tridge, bullet,  primer  or  can  of  powder  with 
a  serial  number.  The  lot  number  found  on 
some  ammo  and  component  boxes  is  for 
quality  control  purposes  only  and  is  usele/s 
for  Identification,  since  thousands  of  cans 
or  boxes  may  bear  the  Identical  number. 

With  each  sale  of  "ammunition,"  including 
a  box  of  bullets,  can  of  powder  or  box  of 
primers,  the  dealer  must  record  the  r.ame, 
address  and  date  of  birth  of  the  handloader 
buying  it.  Because  "amniuniiion"  can  no 
longer  be  sold  by  mall  order,  handloaders  no 
longer  may  buy  bullets  by  mail  from  small 
manufacturers  who.se  products  are  too  spe- 
cialized to  be  economically  stocked  by  deal- 
ers. Handloader,  won't  even  be  able  'u:>  buv 
once-fired  rifle  or  shotgun  c.ises  from  out- 
of-state  suppliers! 

The  effect  of  all  this  will  be  ii}  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  dealers  handling  components, 
and  to  increase  the  cost  of  those  who  do 
continue,  thus  increasing  the  costs  to  indi- 
vidual handloaders.  The  result  could  be  few- 
er handloaders. 

Although  the  stated  purpose  of  the  law- 
was  to  reduce  cnme,  does  anyone  envision 
some  hardened  criminal  learning  the  intri- 
cacies of  handloading  ammunition  in  order 
to   pursue  his  "trade":'   We  doubt   it. 

The  Treasury  Department,  by  its  own 
testimony,  is  aware  that  the  requirement  to 
record  sales  of  ammunition  and  components 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  So  are  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  But  most  of  Congress 
was  not  even  aware  that  these  punitive  pro- 
visions existed  in  the  law. 

Although  there  were  a  series  of  hearings 
on  various  firearms  bills,  there  was  never  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  which  became  I.iw.  And 
there  were  no  hearings  of  any  bill  which 
Included  provisions  for  controls  upon  am- 
munition and  components. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  we  know  for 
a  fact  that  16  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  voted  for  this  law  the  same 
morning  copies  were  distributed — without 
the  committee  even  having  read  it! 

Another  16  members  who  voted  to  delay 
consideration  for  a  week  so  the  bill  could  be 
read  were  subjected  to  a  furious  tirade  from 
the  press  and  the  Administration.  As  one  of 
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the  members  of  the  committee  told  us 
privately.  "I'm  an  old  country  lawyer  and  I 
wouldn't  let  c.ne  of  my  farmer-clients  sign 
a  five-acre  land  lease  without  at  least  read- 
ing It.  But  they  blistered  u.s  because  we  :elt 
the  nation's  business  should  be  conducted 
with  the  s^uiie  common  sense." 

It  is  astonishing  to  ililnk  that  any  law 
could  be  rammed  through  with  such  disre- 
gard for  sensible  deliberation.  But  that's  the 
way  cnir  jiew  gun  law  came  into  being— and 
the  reiisou  it  contains  such  travesties  as  the 
reloading  component  restrictions. 

Every  handloader  and  shooter  is  entirely 
within  his  rights  to  Insist  that  the  new  Con- 
uress  hold  hearings  on  a  bill  to  remove  re- 
loading components  from  tne  law.  Unless 
.^ome  relationchip  can  be  shown  between  re- 
loading and  cnme — and  we  defy  anvone  to 
produce  evidence  of  such  .i  relationship- 
there  is  no  legitimate  rea,son  for  Congress  to 
refuse  to  repeal  the  reloading  components 
section. 

Admittedly  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  en- 
tire bill  substituted  by  a  law  which  would 
cure  the  defects  of  the  old  Federal  Firearms 
Act  without  pointlessly  penalizing  law- 
abiding  citizens.  But  we  see  little  hope  of 
making  substantive  changes  in  the  law  at 
the  present  time. 

However,  although  the  new  law  was  passed 
in  a  state  of  near  hysteria,  all  of  its  major 
provisions  had  ,<t  least  been  discussed  In 
open  hearings  concerning  other  bills.  All, 
that  is,  except  one— the  ridiculous  reloading 
components  restrictions.  And  'A-e  l-.;indload- 
ers  should  at  least  be  given  the  right  to 
object  to  those  provisions  in  a  formal  hear- 
ing,— Neal  Knox 


THE  NEW  VIETNAM  POLICY? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   27.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  this  be 
the  new  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  to  ap- 
pease the  Communists  or  a  .■surrender- 
type  peace  at  the  cost  of  additional  mil- 
lions of  unfortunate  victims?  Can  any 
thinking  human  being  feel  for  1  tnin- 
ute  that  if  all  the  troops  are  removed 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  ter- 
rorists allowed  to  remain,  that  South 
Vietnam  will  be  anything  but  a  slaughter- 
house for  their  people? 

The  report  yesterday  that  the  Saigon 
Government  of  free  Vietnam  would  con- 
fer with  the  Communist  liberation  front 
causes  many  Americans  to  raise  their 
eyebrows  to  question — is  this  the  new 
administration's  new  Vietnam  pohcy^ 

I  place  the  reported  Kissinger  plan, 
contained  in  a  report  by  David  Hoffman. 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service,  on 
March  26  and  headline  from  this  after- 
noon's lead  story  from  the  Evening  Star 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
'From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Mar  26, 
"^  10691 
Kissinger  Plan   Recalled 

This  kind  of  talk,  plus  Thleu's  proposal. 
reinforces  the  view  that  President  Nixon  has 
t-Jlly  subscribed  to  the  proposals  of  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  which  called  for  the  t."nlted  States 
and  Nonh  Vietnam  to  settle  the  military 
problems,  centered  on  the  mutual  withdrawal 
of  forces,  while  leaving  the  political  future 
of  the  South  to  be  settled  by  the  rival  Viet- 
namese groups. 

American  officials  hore,  in  attempting  to 
place   Thleu's    move    in    ;ine    with    previous 
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South  Vletn&mes*  statement*,  pointed  to 
Vice  Preeldent  Ky's  remArlcs  Iru^t  r>c  22  On 
a  t«levlslon  prottram  in  Paris  Ky  then  advo- 
cated dlre<-t  talks  with  the  Frtint 

But  at  that  time  Ky  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  FYi>nt  as  a  Teall'v"  with  which  his 
g'»vernment  would  have  u:>  deal  and  as  an 
"entity"  which  he  said  he  would  never  accept. 

Thleu'5  pr'.p««.i.I  h.^^  the  effect  of  accepting 
the  Front  as  in  entity  at  least  for  the  pur- 
p<.«e«  of  the  PiLTls  peace  talks 

(Prom  the  Washln^fton  (DC  i    Evening  Star. 

Mar  27.  lS«:fl 
Say4    President    D^es    Not    Seek    Mi:  itary 
Win — Stres-ses    Peace    by    PRivAry    Talks, 

TRuOP    VVlrHDRAWAL 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

->r  soiTH   CAR'  :  :na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  the 
League,  of  Women  Voters  is  celebrating 
its  oOtii  anniversary  This  outstanding 
and  great  organization  has  my  congratu- 
lations for  50  years  of  dedicated  and  de- 
voted service  to  our  country 

A  splendid  article  appeared  m  the 
South  Carolina  State  and  Columbia  Rec- 
ord about  a  beloved  constituent  of  Aiken, 
and  a  dear  friend.  Mrs.  Eulalie  Chafee 
Salley, 

Mrs  Salley  worked  tirelessly  for 
woman  suffrage  and  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  She  was  a  national  leader 
in  organizing  both  great  movements  I 
commend  these  e.xcellent  articles  about 
a  ^reat  lady  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
m  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nat  on: 

LEACt-E      OF      WOME.N       VoTT.RS      To      CELCSR.ATT 

50th     Yt.\R 

Be^.::T'.:n^  this  week.  150.000  members  of 
the  Lf.i^vj-'  .f  Women  Voters  will  celebrate 
the  organl/a-lun's  .50th  annlversarv 

It  was  on  March  24.  1919.  that  Mrs  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  president  of  the  National 
-American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters 

Once  the  women  who  had  worked  so  hard 
for  suffrage  had  their  goal  In  sight,  they 
wanted  a  means  of  educating  feminine 
voters  about  government 

The  19th  amendment  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  was  passed  In  1919  and  ratifled 
In  1920 

Al!  over  South  Carolina,  the  7U0  state 
members  are  celebrating  the  anniversary  The 
Columbia-Richland  County  group  wl.l  kick 
off  Its  50th  annlversarv  campaign  drive 
Thursday  with  a  12  45  p  m  luncheon  at 
Shandon  United  Methodist  Church. 

On  a  national  level,  the  league  hopes 
to  raise  ill  million  during  the  anniversary 
year  tor  lis  varied  programs 

The  leagues  interests  through  the  yeara 
have  changed  but  the  organization  has  con- 
sistently supported  those  policies  which  the 
majority  of  members  felt  were  for  the  good 
of  the  country 

In  the  1920s  members  were  working  for  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment  and  campaigning 
on  disarmament 

In  the  lyJOs  they  were  behind  the  Lame 
Duck  amendment  and  the  TVA  .Act 

Suppv^rt  ol  the  UN  charter  and  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  were  projecte  In  the  1940s 

Members    in    the    1950s    were    behind    the 
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extension  of  Reciprocal  TTade  Agreements 
and  beginning  their  work  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  resources 

Among  the  national  league's  programs  to- 
day Is  the  support  of  equality  of  opportunity 
In  education,  employment  and  housing. 

The  stale  league,  which  l.s  celebrating  its 
20th  anniversary  this  year,  was  recently  com- 
mended by  Gov  Robert  E  McNalr  for  ita 
work  on  compulsory  education,  con.sutu- 
lional  revision,  election  and  registration  laws, 
Jury  service  for  women  and  water  pollution 
control 

Organized  In  1947.  the  Columbia  league 
ha.s  worked  for  rounty-wlde  equitable  MX 
assessment,  minimal  housing  sUndards, 
fluoridation  of  water  and  a  new  Columbia 
Hospital 

Local  members  are  currently  supporting 
the  consolidation  of  the  county-city  govern- 
ments and  increased  personnel  and  adequate 
financing  of  the  Juvenile  Domestic  Relations 
Court  of  Rlchl.ind  County 

Mrs  Sherrod  L.  Bunigardner  Is  president 
of  the  state  league  and  Mrs  Roben  K  M.j.xon 
Is  the  50th  Anniversary  chairman  Mrs  Nelson 
Jensen  Is  the  Columbia  leag^ie  president 

Mrs  Jensen  notes  that  women  are  at- 
tracted to  the  league  today  for  the  same 
reason  they  organized  It  in  1920 — the  desire 
to  actively  p.irtlclpate  In  tlie  govertiments 
around  them  and  to  do  so  as  informed 
citizens 

"Our  purpose,  though,  goes  bevond  simply 
educating  ourselves,"  said  Mrs  Jensen  "On 
the  one  hand  we  select  timely  governmental 
issues  for  concentrated  study  with  the  objec- 
tive of  finding  solutions  members  agree  on. 
We  then  work  to  accomplish  these  soluuons 
by  convincing  the  electorate  and  public  offi- 
cials of  the  v.Uldlty  of  our  position 

"The  other  phase  of  league  purpose  we  call 
•voters"  service  '  We  supply  unbiased  informa- 
tion on  candidates'  qualifications  and  views 
on  Issues,  registrations  and  voting,  and  ex- 
planations   of   constitutional    amendments." 

PanNos  Plight  Prompted  Wome.ms   Rights 

Interest 

I  By  Betty  Sadler  i 

At  85.  Eulalie  Charee  Salley  would  Uke  to 
live  to  see  two  things — South  Carolina  ratify 
the  19th  amendment  and  a  woman  elected 
president 

An  ardent  feminist  all  her  adult  life,  Mrs. 
Salley  is.  as  far  as  she  knows,  the  only  living 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  first 
national  board 

Though  she  s  worked  for  women's  righta 
for  over  half  a  century,  and  has  seen  many 
accomplishments,  she  thinks  her  sex  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go. 

One  thing  that  rankles  her  is  that  South 
Carolina  women  have  never  been  able  to  get 
the  state  legislature  to  ratify  the  .amendment 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote 

"It's  been  brought  belore  the  legislature 
tune  and  time  again — the  last  tune  was 
1963 — and  It  gets  voted  down  every  time,  "  she 
said 

(.■Vs  of  1968.  South  Carolina  was  one  of  only 
seven  states— according  to  the  US  Code 
Annotated  -which  have  never  ratified  the 
amendment  ) 

She  d<jesut  expect  to  be  around  when  a 
woman  runs  the  United  States  but  does  think 
It  will  eventually  happen 

NEVER   RAN    FOR   OFFICE 

As  for  herself,  Mrs  Salley  never  got  around 
to  running  for  office 

"I  had  a  husband  ithe  late  Julian  B  Sal- 
ley) who  was  very  much  opposed  to  publicity 
and  I  hurt  him  enoagh  with  all  the  fool 
things  I  did  for  women's  suffrage,"  she  said. 

"I  told  him  If  he'd  Just  let  me  alone  with 
my  sulfrane  work.  Id  never  run  for  office,"  she 
remembered  fondly 

"The  worst  thing  I  ever  did  was  in  a  play 
we  -A/ere  putting  on  to  raise  some  money."  she 
reminisced. 
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"One  of  the  acts  was  a  prize  fight  and  thla 
cousin  and  I  agreed  to  do  It  We  wore  bla<-k 
tights  and  'A'ere  billed  as  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  ' 

"I  didn't  tell  my  family  about  it,  but  when 
we  came  out  on  stage  my  son,  who  was  9  ,it 
the  time,  shouted.  Hey,  mother,  mother'  and 
gave  me  away 

"I  almost  got  a  divorce.  My  husband  didn't 
speak  to  me  for  days 

"But  I  did  It  all  for  suffrage,"  she  said 
philosophically 

Eventually.  Mr  Salley  discovered  the  suf- 
frage work  was  taking  more  money  than  she 
"could  get  out  of  my  husband's  pocket  bef(  re 
daylight  "" 

So  she  decided  to  go  into  business  for  her- 
self Mr  Salley  told  her  she  "'couldn't  make 
$6  In  six  months"  and  bet  her  $100  she 
wouldn't  show  a  profit  the  first  month. 

She  went  to  city  hall,  got  the  clerk  to  rend 
her  a  list  of  the  licenses  available  and  cho.se 
the   real   estate   license 

She  paid  J25  for  the  license  ithls  was  191ti) 
and  sold  one  house  that  month  for  .i  pront 
of  $1,000  She  was  the  Irst  woman  In  re.-il 
estate  In  the  state  and  still  runs  her  own 
business.  Through  the  years  she's  handlrd 
many  sales  for  Aiken's  wealthy  winter  colony. 

K-RIEND'S     PLIGUr 

.Mrs.  Salley  got  involved  In  the  woman  3 
suffrage  movement  because  of  the  plight  of 
a  friend. 

Lucy  Tillman,  the  granddaughter  of  Guv. 
Francis  W  Pickens,  was  divorced  from  B  R, 
Tillman  Jr  ,  the  son  of  Sen    Ben  Tillman 

Under  South  Carolina  la\v  of  that  time  .i 
man  had  a  right  to  deed  away  his  children 
without  his  wife's  consent.  Mr'  Tillman  ga.e 
his  children  to  his  p.irents 

"I  thought  that  If  there  were  such  laws  ;n 
my  state.  I  should  work  for  women  to  have 
the  right  to  vote,"  she  said 

"There  was  also  a  law  thai  allowed  a  man 
to  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick,  provided  lie 
stick  was  no  bigger  in  diameter  than  .::s 
thumb,"  she  recalled. 

One  woman  was  beaten  almost  to  dea:h 
by  her  husband  for  Jolnim;  the  suffrr..;e 
movement.  Fellow  member.i  felt,  howf  :, 
that  she  probably  had   her  revenge 

One  day  the  m.in  inexplicably  droppt-d 
dead  after  his  wife  brought  him  .•»  glass  .' 
buttermilk.  She  left  town  shortly  therearer 
and  w.is  never  seen  again. 

Members  of  the  movement  had  to  ma^e 
their  own  arrangements  and  pay  their  f  .vn 
way  as  they  traveled  around.  Mrs.  Salley 
traveled  a  great  deal  of  the  time — once  ar- 
riving in  a  hearse 

■  I  went  as  far  as  I  could  on  the  trolley 
and  got  off  at  the  closest  station  where  peo- 
ple from  the  place  I  was  .:;oing  to  speak  :n 
were  supposed   to  meet   me.  '  she  said. 

"When  they  didn't  appear.  I  hired  the  •-<::U 
conveyance  in  rL.wn— the  hearse— for  the  last 
eight  miles 

"They  listened  to  me  when  I  got  there." 
she  remembered 

One  of  the  unhapplest  aspects  of  suffrage 
Work  'Aas  the  opposition  of  many  women. 
"There  were  more  women  in  the  ai.'.l- 
suffrage  league  than  In  the  suffrage  league."" 
.said  .Mrs.  Salley.  "Many  women  thought  '.ve 
were  some  kind  of  wild  animals  until  they 
got  used  to  the  Idea." 

The  amendment  was  passed  by  the  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  In  May.  1919,  '(v 
the  Senate  m  June.  1919.  and  finally  -n 
Aug  26.  1920,  was  proclaimed  law. 
big  parade 
"That  was  a  day."'  said  Mrs  Salley  "We 
had  a  big  parade  and  the  officers  of  "he 
Aiken  County  Suffrage  League  (she  was 
president)    led  on  big  black  horses 

"There  were  autos  and  buggies  ,ind  '■- 
rang  all  tlie  church  bells  and  fire  bells  ::: 
town."' 

Once  they  got  the  right  to  vote,  member? 
of  the  suffrage  leagues  v.- fin  to  work  lor  '' ' 
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newly  formed  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
educate  women  In  the  use  of  the  ballot. 

Mrs,  Salley  spoke  In  41  states  In  18  montha 
encouraging  women  to  Join.  She  was  regional 
director  of  the  seventh  district  in  charge  of 
organizing  the  league  In  seven  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

She's  still  active  on  a  local  level  but  be- 
lieves It's  time  for  younger  women  to  carry 
on.  "I  go  to  their  meetings  sometimee  and 
tell  them  what  to  do — but  they  never  do  It," 
she  smiled. 

Mrs.  Salley  still  thinks  the  league  made 
a  mistake  In  choosing  to  be  nonpartisan. 

"At  our  first  three  national  meetings  there 
were  big  fights  between  those  who  wanted 
to  be  nonpartisan  and  those  who  wanted  to 
be  partisan.  The  nonpartisans  won  and  I 
think  this  has  been  a  weakness  of  the  league 
ever  since. 

"I'm  not  nonpartlBan.  I  want  to  say 
whether  I  want  to  vote  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat— I  don"t  want  to  be  bound  to  one 
party,  though  I  was  born  a  Democrat  and 
I  guess  I'll  always  be  one.  But  I  want  to  be 
able  to  vote  Independently," 

Mrs.  Salley  thinks  all  women  should  do 
more  than  just  keep  house,  though  she 
readily  admits  she  had  an  ideal  situation 
with  both  her  mother  and  her  childhood 
nurse  at  home  to  raise  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter. (Her  son.  Julian  B.  Salley,  is  a  lawyer 
in  .\lken:  her  daughter,  Eulalie  Rutledge, 
runs  her  own  real   estate  office.) 

"Just  housework  and  children  Isn't 
enough."  Mrs.  Salley  said  emphaUcally.  "It's 
dreadful  to  waste  that  much  on  house  work. 

"My  husband  used  to  say,  'Why  don't  you 

stay  home  and  Just  take  care  of  the  children 

and  the  house.'  I  wotild  tell  him  that  glv-lng 

me  that  Job  was  like  plowing  a  race  horse 

you  can  get  any  old  mule  to  plow." 


FISCAL  ENLIGHTENMENT:  MODERN 
REPUBLICAN  WONDER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    Nrw    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mi".  Speaker,  last  week 
this  House  raised  the  national  debt  limit, 
after  vast  heavings  and  profound  soul 
searchintj.  I  "svas  much  moved  by  these 
spasms  of  ijatriotism  and  expressions  of 
altruism.  The  toinadic  blasts  of  rhetoric 
made  a  hurricane  seem  like  a  playftil 
zenliv! . 

Suddenl.v.  honorable  Members  who 
had  manned  frontline  trenches  in  wars 
acainst  Government  .spending  emerged 
.■<<  shining  knights-errant  of  a  higher  na- 
tional debt  limit.  I  would  have  sooner 
t  Mpected  to  see  the  Joint  Chiefs  put  on 
hiiir  shirts  and  open  a  cooperative  pants 
;v.  fssing  parlor  than  to  observe  what 
transpired  here. 

What  was  a  national  crime  under  the 
Democrats  has  suddenly  received  a  Re- 
piiblican  imprimatur.  Previously,  when- 
tnrr  a  Democratic  administration  asked 
for  permission  to  raise  the  national  debt, 
our  brethren  across  the  aisle  acted  as  if 
wo  were  proposing  to  throw  the  Con- 
stitution, Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Revised  Statutes  into  the  fire.  This  is 
why  I  was  so  amazed  last  week  that  I 
n(\t  expected  to  hear  the  second  coming 
wa.s  imminent,  and  had  caused  this 
<!iange  of  heart. 
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Even  Mr.  Nixon  asked  for  our  poor 
Etemocratic  assistance  in  putting  this 
raise  into  effect.  Enlightment  rages 
through  Republican  congressional  and 
executive  halls  like  a  veritable  pestilence 
these  days.  Refreshing  change. 

Has  light  dawned?  Will  the  leopard 
change  his  spots?  Was  Bluebeai-d  really 
a  tambourine  player  for  the  Salvation 
Ai-my?  Will  the  Republican  Party  stay 
in  this  state  of  enlightened  stupefaction? 
I  would  sooner  hope  that  an  alcoholic 
in  a  distillery  would  take  the  pledge. 

Yet  in  humble  hoiJe  but  scant  expecta- 
tion, I  await  the  next  entertaining  epi- 
sode. 


HISTORY  OP  HOSPITALS  AT  FORT 
DEVENS.  MASS, 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  the  text  of 
a  very  interesting,  informative  press  re- 
lease on  the  history  of  hospitals  at  Port 
Devens,  Mass.,  a  famous  Army  installa- 
tion in  my  district,  prepared  by  the  Infor- 
mation office  of  that  great  post. 

This  splendid,  verj-  well-done  recital  of 
the  long,  illustrious  historj'  of  hospitals 
at  Port  Devens  is  all  the  more  timely  be- 
cause of  the  recent  groundbreaking  there 
for  a  new,  ultramodern  hospital  facility 
at  the  post,  filling  a  real  need  in  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  treatment  for  the 
members  of  the  armed  sen'ices  and  their 
dependents. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  information 
ofBce  of  the  post  for  its  fine  piece  of  work, 
which  I  regard  as  so  important  that  I  will 
forward  the  text  of  the  release,  together 
with  these  remarks,  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  State  library  at  Boston. 

The  press  release  follows: 

History  of  Hospitals  at  Port  Deven's 

Fort  Devens,  Mass. — 'When  the  War  De- 
partment decided  to  erect  a  cantonment  in 
the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
for  training  conscripted  soldiers  to  fight  In 
Europe  In  World  War  I.  the  town  of  Ayer  was 
selected  for  the  site,  because  of  the  contour 
of  the  land,  the  abundance  of  good  water,  the 
accessibility  of  modern  railroad  facilities,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  coast  in  the  event  of  an 
enemy  attack. 

The  contractor  iFred  T.  Ley  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.)  began  clearing  the  scrub 
oak  and  pine  from  the  cantonment  site  on 
June  19,  1917. 

One  week  later,  there  were  1489  workmen 
at  the  site  ready  to  erect  living  quarters  for 
the  men  who  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
cantonment  for  training  as  soldiers. 

On  June  25,  1917,  the  first  medical  officer 
arrived  at  the  camp  site  to  work  with  the 
contractor.  His  name  was  Captain  Glen  I, 
Jones,  and  he  had  the  title  of  "Sanitation 
Officer", 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  28.  1917.  the  first  large 
group  of  medical  personnel  arrived  at  the  site 
from  Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind,  They 
were  members  of  a  sanitary  corps  detachment 
and  there  were  38  officers  and  240  enlisted 
men  In  the  unit.  The  commanding  officer  was 
Captain  George  Waters. 

On  Sunday  July  15,  1917,  the  cantonment 
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site  was  named  Camp  Devens.  after  a  native 
son.  Major  General  Charles  Devens,  a  hero  of 
the  Civil  War,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  Pre.Mdent  Rutherford  B.  Haves' 
cabinet. 

The  iirst  ijermanent  Army  hospital  at 
Camp  Deven.s  opened  on  Sept  1.  1917  witli 
46  of  Us  .')9  ward  buildings  completed  It  was 
designated  Camp  Base  Ho.=pltal  and  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Glen  I  Jones  iTlie  fir^t 
medical  officer  .u-signed  to  the  camp  In  June  1 
It  was  originally  planne<i  as  a  1600  bed  ho.<i- 
pltal,  but  by  December  U<17,  it  liad  Ltrown  to 
a  2740  bed  ho-'pltal  making  it  the  7th  largest 
of  the  35  camp  ho.<;pltals  then  :ii  existence  in 
till"  United  Stale.s.  and  the  12t!i  lurcPst  (j!  all 
the  U.S.  Army  ho.spltal.s  throughout  the 
country. 

The  tlr.st  patient  admitted  to  the  liosplti.l 
with  the  dreaded  ■flu",  occurred  on  Tiiesdav 
Aug.  27.  uns.  By  the  end  of  the  dav,  .six  more 
men  were  admuted  with  the  .same  svmptom.s 
By  Sept.  14.  there  were  1765  cvses  of  flu  In 
the  hospital  and  four  davs  later  the  luunber 
had  climbed  to  7400  with  68  deatht 

The  hospital  was  staffed  with  210  i,ur.-e.s  at 
tlie  .start  of  the  flu  epidemic,  but  as  -he 
u  umber  oi  patients  Increased,  the  Army 
rushed  nurses  and  doctors  to  Deven.<!  from 
.Army  posts  all  o.er  the  country. 

12.707  cases  were  reponcd  bv  .Sept.  30.  wiili 
593  deaths  attributed  to  the  flu. 

The  di3ea.se  had  disabled  14.280  .servicemen 
by  Oct.  8  and  the  death  toll  had  n.sen  to  77,5 
including  two  doctors  and  Tive  ntirse.s  Camp 
Devens  was  the  hardest  hit  of  all  the  mllltarv 
ni--talIatlons  In  the  United  .States. 

The  flu  started  to  '.vane  on  Oct.  8.  and  two 
days  later,  the  post  lifted  all  quarantines  a-id 
restrictions. 

Wounded  .-oldiers  from  the  lighting  ;n 
France  began  arriving  ,it  De-,  ens  .,n  Dec  1 
lor  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  C.imp  Base  Ho.spitul  at  Deven.s  was 
.-taifed  With  940  medical  corp.smen  making  ;t 
5th  in  numbers  of  enlisted  personnel  as- 
signed of  all  35  camp  b.-ise  hospitals  In  The 
United  States.  With  146  officers  on  the  hos- 
pital statr.  Devens  hospital  rated  number  2 
in  the  country  in  the  number  of  medical 
officers  iissiened. 

On  Jan.  2.  1927.  the  Hou^e  Committee  on 
-Military  Affairs  authorized  e.xpenditures  of 
i-SfiO.OOO  for  a  permanent  hospital  at  Camp 
Devens. 

The  iiospaal  was  to  have  105  beds  and  Its 
total  cost  would  have  been  over  f400.000.  with 
the  extra  money  to  be  appropriated  before 
the  hospit<al  w.as  completed.  .N'othlng  came 
ui  the  above  proposal. 

In  July  1930.  10  bids  were  received  for  the 
constrtiction  of  a  new  ho.spltal.  Tlie  lowcft 
bidder  w.-us  the  Shawmut  Construction  Com- 
I).-.ny  of  Boston  v.-ho  submitted  a  bid  of  S115.- 
284.  The  bids  were  forwarded  to  the  War 
Department    for   final    ;-.ction 

In  October  1930,  construction  began  on  the 
ncv,-  hosiiital.  It  was  completed  Mav  10.  1931 
at  a  cost  of  5.118.708.  The  liospital  contained 
35  beds,  a  dental  lab:  an  operating  room:  a 
n.ircotics  vault:  an  x-ray  room,  and  a  diet 
kitchen.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  lios- 
pital was  Major  William  T.  Fisher.  He  had 
18  corpsmen  .issipned  to  the  iiospital  to 
care  tor  the  patients'  neecis. 

Contracts  were  drawn  tip  between  the  U  S. 
.'\rmy  and  civilian  doctors  irom  the  Immedl- 
;ite  area,  who  wraild  come  to  the  htispltal  .it 
specified  times  to  .-issist  in  medical  diagnosis 
and  or  operations  tliat  may  be  required 

On  Oct.  7.  1931  Devens  "was  design. ited  a 
perm..nent  post  and  referred  to  .vs  Fort 
De-.pus. 

When  the  iirst  peace  -ime  draft  in  our  na- 
tion's history  w.is  instituted  in  1940.  Fort 
Devens  was  given  an  .■\-l  priority  for  new 
construction. 

One  of  the  projects  in  the  construction 
program  was  the  erection  of  two  hospitals — 
!x)th   to  contain   l.OOU  'leds.   In  the   fall   of 
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1940  roostructlon  of  rhe  'wo  haspltals  be?an, 
and  both  were  completed  In  early  1941 

On  Feb  16.  1941.  the  first  of  these  two  hos- 
pital' was  dedicated  and  designated  Lcvell 
Genersl  Hr)epltal.  In  honor  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Lovell.  a  native  of  Mass  .  who 
served  as  an  Army  Surgeon  with  the  9th 
US  Infantry  diirlna  the  War  of  1812  He 
was  appointed  the  first  Surgeon  General  of 
the  i:  S  Army  on  Aprl!  18  1818  a  pr«t  he 
held  until  his  de;Uh  on  Oct    17.   1836 

The  flpst  rommanrtlng  officer  of  Ujvell 
General  H  ispltal  was  Brigadier  General 
Henry  G  PUlsbury,  a  native  r,f  Ixjwell.  Ma.'^.s 
The  hospita;  consisted  >i{  83  buildings  hous- 
ing 32  wards  The  first  patient  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  nn  June  15.   1941 

Lovell  General  served  the  needs  of  a'.l  "he 
Army  pt>st,>  throughout  New  England  ex- 
cept   Fort    Devens  i  .    and    New    York   state 

The  other  1  000  bed  hospital  was  designated 
New  Station  Hospital  and  wa.^  for  the  care 
of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
stationed  at  Fort  Devens  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Miner  F  Felch  wad  the  first  ximmandlng 
officer  of  the  New  Station  Hospital. 

Both  hwspitals  at  Deveas  were  merged  In 
July  1944.  and  Lovell  General  Hospital  be- 
came U-ivell  General  South  and  the  f-rmer 
New  Stati.  n  Hospital  became  Lovell  General 
North     ■ 

On  Ji;ne  24,  1946  both  h.jspltals  were 
inactivated  when  Fort  Devens  was  slated 
to  be  closed.  The  patients  still  In  the  hos- 
pitals at  the  time  were  trartsf  erred  to 
Murphy  General  Hospital,  Waltham. 

The  Fort  was  ofTlclallv  Inactivated  June 
30,  1946 

After  the  cloeing  of  the  post.  Lovell  Gen- 
eral N->r'h  formerly  New  Station  Hospital) 
w;is  converted  Into  400  family  units  by  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  for  use 
or  married  veterans  who  were  attending 
Harvard  Unlversitv  and  who  were  unable 
to  acquire  housing  facilities  near  the  uni- 
versity due  to  the  heavy  influx  of  veterans 
returning  to  college 

As  the  veterans  who  lived  In  the  "Id 
Lovell  General  North  area  were  ail  attending 
Harvard  University,  the  housing  area  ItseU 
became  Kni^wn  a^  Harvard- Devens 

On  July  15  1948  Fort  Devens  was  once 
aii;aln  reactivated,  and  on  Oct  1  1948.  Lovell 
General  So  ith  i  the  original  Lovell  General 
Hospital  I  was  re-opened  with  lOO  beds  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  2200  troops  who 
were  then  stationed  at  Fort  Devens  The 
hospital  was  designated  Lovell  section  of 
the  Mirphy  General  Hospital  Fort  Devens. 
On  May  1  1950.  the  hospital  was  redes- 
ignated Station  Hi>spital,  Fort  Devens  and 
in  1956  was  redesignated  U  S  Army  Hospital. 
Flirt  Devens 

The  h'-spital  which  Is  now  slated  to  be 
built  on  Fort  Devens.  had  its  origin  back 
In  February  1963.  when  plans  were  submitted 
to  the  Defense  Department  for  Inclusion  of 
the  hospital  const r-.:cti-'n  in  Fiscal  Year  1966. 


DR    WILLIAM  S    SHIFLDS  HONORED 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    Mkhyl\.nd 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur''<day.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  the  US 
Servnce  Academies  re.nk  among  the 
finest  educational  institutions  In  the 
countn.'  We  can  be  proud  of  the  young 
graduates  who,  through  their  training 
and  experience,  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  both  the  civilian  as  well  as  the 
militar>-  way  of  life  We  owe  a  great  debt 
to  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  train- 
ing these  young  men 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  one  such 
devoted  educator,  Dr  William  S.  Shields, 
the  dean  of  admissions  at  the  U  S  Naval 
Academy  Dr  Shields  began  his  career 
teaching  romance  languages  at  Western 
Reserve  in  1937  In  1940  he  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  U  S  Navy  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  modem  languages  depart- 
ment at  the  Naval  Academy  In  1949  he 
returned  to  civilian  life  and  was  named 
educational  adviser  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Academy  He  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  until  1962  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position,  dean  of  admissions. 

Dr  Shields  was  honored  recently  by 
the  Naval  Association  of  New  York. 
They  presented  him  with  their  annual 
award  for  outstanding  .service  to  the 
Naval  Academy  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  Dr  Shields  and  to  the 
many  other  fine  Academy  educators, 
who  give  invaluable  service  to  this  coun- 
tr>- 
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SOUTH  SHORE  HOSPITAL  MOVES 
AHEAD 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

"f    rt-ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
9.  1969.  I  had  the  distmct  pleasure  to 
hear  the  speech  of  Col.  Harr>'  Zubkoff. 
US  A'^  Force,  retired,  who  is  performing 
a  distinctive  and  outstanding  service  as 
executive  director  of  the  South  Shorp 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Miami 
Beach.  Fla 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  on  hand 
as  Colonel  KubkofT  reviewed  the  amazing 
rapid  growth  of  this  com.munity-servmg 
hospital  and  its  ambitious  and  worth- 
while objective  to  expand  from  50  to  200 
beds 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the 
fundraising  dinner  and  lom  with  all  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dr  David  K  Pinks, 
founder  and  inspirational  leader  of  the 
hospital 

So  that  we  might  all  better  understand 
the  difRculties  and  triumphs  of  a  progres- 
sive hospital  such  as  South  Shore  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Center,  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  Colonel  Zubkoff 's  speech 

Tonight  you  see  before  you  an  envious 
man  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  how 
reality  has  caught  up  with  a  man's  dream 
To  bring  substance  to  a  man's  dream  may 
be  some  measure  of  .ichievement  but  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  been  the  Indi- 
vidual with  the  dream  and  that  someone 
other  than  I  had  been  given  the  Job  of 
describing  to  you  the  brick  and  mortar 

Other  -peakers  who  follow — far  more 
qualified  and  competent  than  I — will  pay 
earned  homage  to  our  honored  guest  of  the 
evening  I  must  content  myself  with  cold 
realities  of  statistics  and  brick  and  mortar. 

South  Shore  Hospital  Is  a  reality  It  Is 
here  It  Is  completely  filled  with  patients.  It 
Is  bulging  at  the  seams  It  now  belongs  to 
vou    Its  future  belongs  to  you 

Our  non-profit — I  repeat,  non-profit — to 
dispel  an  old  wives  tale  perhaps  spread  by 
one   or    more    groups    of    '  haves  "    who    with 


perhaps  suspect  motives  may  have  resisted 
normal  growth  of  medical  activities  to  the 
detriment  of  Dade  County  and  Miami  Beach 
In  particular — our  non-profit  hospital  Is  .i,-- 
compllshtng  Its  one  and  only  function, 
namely    good  patient  care. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  must  use  the  word  "sus- 
pect "  when  referring  to  the  motives  of  the 
haves"  but  I  have  no  choice  when  I  recall 
five  or  six  years  ago  our  guest  of  honor  ini- 
tlallv  tried  to  build  this  hospital.  The  citv 
of  Miami  Beach  council  was  told  by  the 
haves",  we  need  no  more  beds  In  M:anil 
Beach  Since  that  date,  over  50'"  more  heris 
have  been  added  by  those  same  people  aiit 
today  they  probably  would  again  allege  'vp 
need  no  more  beds"  You  people  here,  esp^. 
daily  the  physicians  whose  hearts  and  barr:s 
are  perpetually  burdened  with  the  chore  >{ 
no  plaoe  to  take  ciire  of  the  sick  and  i:i- 
Jured  people  who  U  ok  to  you  for  actual  med- 
ical salvation,  know  this  allegaUon  .f 
enough  beds"  to  be  a  falsehood 

It  Is  you  physicians  who  must  lead  -lie 
way  If  you  agree  with  what  Is  said  here  t  •- 
night  It  Is  v(ju  physicians  who  must  rivp 
maierlally  and  always  remember  to  tell  eac.'i 
and  every  patient  you  care  for  "support  south 
shore  hospital — we  all  need  It". 

Every  dollar  Invested  In  our  hospital  will 
buy  only  one  commodity   Good  patient  care 

No  money  will  be  spent  on  research.  No 
money  will  be  spent  on  formal  educatu^!! 
Unlike  some  hospital  administrators  I  fi  •  l 
that  school  systems  know  more  about  formal 
education  than  do  hospitals  Like  the  old 
Greek  restaurateur  cliche,  "We  cash  •io 
checks  and  the  bank  .serves  no  soup".  So  I 
say.  let  the  schools  do  the  education 

At  south  shore  no  money  will  be  spent  .-i 
experimental  equipment  We  will  provide 
the  ven.-  latest  tested  and  accepted  equip- 
ment. We  will  not  purchase  each  new  Tad 
in  cardiac  monitoring  devices  that  hits  the 
market  only  to  fade  In  a  short  time,  or  some- 
times, even  before  It  is  fully  installed  Ti 
repeat,  we  will  put  everv  nnnce  of  our  dedi- 
cation, ability  and  dollars  into  kind  and 
competent  concern  and  care  for  our  patleir? 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  medical  con:- 
plexes  that  have  developed  across  our 
country 

There  are  medical  schools  and  there  should 
be  medical  schools  to  educate  the  stutlc.t 
.ind  do  research. 

There  are  university  hospitals  and  there 
should  be  university  hospitals  to  expose  'lie 
stxidents  to  some  on-the-job  experience  and 
to  Tr.tin  Interns  and  rcidents 

There  are  non-afflUatcd  Inrce  hospitals 
and  there  should  be  non-atflllated  large  ho=- 
pi'als  which,  unfettered  by  inbred  academic 
restrictions  that  may  be  present  in  scho<  s 
and  university  hospitals,  can  bridge  the  cap 
between  research  and  training  at  the  medical 
schools  and  the  practitioners  In  t.'ie 
community 

But  the  problem  Is  that  none  of  these  want 
to  stick  to  their  own  knitting 

The  school  wants  to  get  into  the  hospral 
business:  the  hospital  want-s  to  get  Into  •:,•:■ 
school  business.  The  result  is  a  hodge  poo  e 
where  the  patient  and  "good  patient  carf  ' 
are  almost  forgotten. 

For  instance.  If  medical  schools  had  stuck 
to  their  knitting  nf  e<lucatlng  students,  these 
.schools  would  have  been  more  successful  over 
the  past  20  years  in  responding  to  the  re- 
quest and  heavy  outlay  of  funds  bv  ".e 
people  and  the  Government  to  produce  :i- 
creased  numl>ers  of  phj-slclans  that  •'.;s 
country  needs  so  desi>erately.  This  Inabi;  'v 
to  produce  In  my  mind  Is  dlrectl.  propor';  :.- 
ate  lo  their  desire  to  spread  Into  any  and  .\^ 
areas  of  health,  perhaps  at  worst  flnanci;..  '• 
motivated  or  at  best  overestimating  ti.^  .- 
capabilities  in  their  desire  to  serve  huma:.- 
ity. 

What  about  the  large  nonafflllated  r 
quasl-afflllated  hospltaP  Why  have  thev  ,  - 
torlcally    turned    their    backs    on    the      ■    ■ 
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communities   from  which   they  sprang  and 
where  they  still  are  situated? 

For  some  unknown  reason,  It  is  almost  a 
dirty  word  to  be  a  small  or  moderate  size 
hospital — let's  say  arbitrarily  250  beds  or  less. 
Hospitals  that  reach  this  size,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  do  not  turn  their  efforts  to 
reiine  and  Improve  patient  care — they  try 
instead  to  get  bigger  and  bigger,  they  play 
at  doing  research  and  believe  me  It  Is  fre- 
quently only  play  which  doesn't  fool  skilled 
field  representatives  from  our  Government 
who  must  Judge  before  authorizing  grants. 
These  institutions  fly  off  in  all  directions — 
education,  new  equipment  evaluations,  home 
care  programs,  full  time  staffing,  product 
evaluations,  etc.  The  fact  that  goo>d  patient 
care  may  be  the  loser  seems  not  to  concern 
•he  seml-Iarge  hospital  or  should  I  call  It 
the  large  seml-hospltal  that  has  been  bitten 
bv  the  growth,  research  and  education  bug. 
These  large  hospitals  lose  sight  of  the  bene- 
fits that  come  from  a  patient  staying  with 
Ills  hospital  'amlly  during  his  stay;  the 
same  room,  the  same  nurses,  the  same  order- 
lies, the  same  food  service  people  and  the 
same  surroundings.  It  loses  sight  of  labora- 
tory reports  that  don't  catch  up  with  the 
patient  and  his  doctor  until  too  late  to  be 
of  diagnostic  use:  It  loses  sight  of  the  radi- 
ology reports  that  somehow  take  second 
place  to  the  alleged  research  being  con- 
dtictcd,  (sometimes  nothing  more  than  get- 
•ing  someone's  name  In  printl . 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  at  some  indefinable 
number  of  beds  these  are  the  things  that 
happen.  I  think  the  magic  number  Is  250 
beds  At  this  sli^e  hospital  we  can  have  the 
benefits  that  size  does  bring  and  I  hope  none 
•li  the  disadvantages  that  real  bigness  brings. 
.Already  the  government  Is  concerned  about 
.vhat  It  Is  buying  with  its  Medicare  dollar. 
With  the  advent  of  Medicaid  which  Is  al- 
most upon  us  in  Florida,  the  State  govern- 
:nent  is  even  more  concerned  about  what  It 
■vill  be  btivlng  for  Its  dollar. 

Recently  at  a  South  Florida  hospital  coun- 
il  meeting  I  heard  Dr.  nipsee  make  a  state- 
ment   that    the    Government    Is    concerned 
because  it  wants  all  of  the  medical  benefits 
possible   for   Its   scarce   dollar   but    that    the 
rlad  or  should  I  say  the  bigamist  marriage 
)f    education,    research,    and    large    medical 
complexes  make  It   impossible  to  relate  the 
costs  with  the  exact   benefits.  And  well  Dr. 
PUpsee  and  other  government  agencies  should 
be  concerned.  The  February  18th.  1969  Issue 
nf    the   hospital    administrators    bible    "Hos- 
pitals" published  by  the  American  Hospital 
\ssoclatlon  states  that  the  same  procedure — 
identical  mind  vou — costs  $17.40  at  a  small 
!iospital  and  S57.77  at  a  hospital  with  over 
400  beds.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  $17.40 
hospital  Is  the  one  I  recommend.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  at  this  price  many  basic  services 
and  precautions  probably  were  missing.  How- 
ever,  on   the  other  end   of   the  pendulums 
arc   I   am   sure   that   the  $57.77  hospital   In- 
'  luded  many  "tle-ln  sales"  which  were  either 
Jiperfluous  or  not  essential.  I  would  recom- 
liiiid   some   middle   range   where   the   price 
wiuid  be  consistent  with  the  needed  services. 
It  Is  my  view  that  the  Federal  Government 
h:id  its  chance  and  muffed  It  but  maybe  it 
:s  not  too  late   With  the  advent  of  medicare 
•he  Government  should  have  frozen  the  ex- 
r'ansion  of  anv  hospital  of  over  250  beds  in 
:7e    and    then    supported    the    creation    of 
:irinclpal    .md    satellite    hospitals.    Existing 
.-.V'^c    hospitals    could    have    improved    their 
.apability    to    perform    their   primary   func- 
•:  'IIS   They,  in  turn,  would  be  equitably  sur- 
:f'tinded  by  smaller  hospitals  not   to  exceed 
J.iO  beds. 

As  I  have  visited  large  hospitals  I  have 
never  found  a  single  one  that  has  not  been 
devoting  Its  major  thoughts  and  energies  to 
■xpansion.  expansion,  expansion.  Never  have 
I  iound  one  that  was  concentrating  on  im- 
proving the  things  that  were  their  primary 
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reason  for  being  and  never,  never,  never  did 
I  find  one  that  was  really  giving  its  major 
efforts  to  simply  Improving  patient  care. 
Federal  grants  for  special  projects  or  bed 
expansion  including  intensive  care  com- 
plexes seemed  to  be  their  sole  reason  for 
being. 

This  should  not  be. 

I  say,  let's  stop  the  numerical  bed  growth 
of  these  expensive  non-oriented  to  patient 
care  medical  Institutions.  Let  us  start  sup- 
porting our  communities  with  a  type  of 
health  facilities  that  can  best  provide  for 
our  needs  in  a  personal  and  competent  man- 
ner. Let  us  here  in  Florida  let  the  rest  ol 
the  Nation  know  that  we  are  not  only  think- 
ing but  are  doing  something  about  it. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  heard  a  former 
president  of  the  South  Florida  Hospital 
Council  emphasize  that  hospitals  are  a  "busi- 
ness" with  no  qualifying,  amplifying  or  ex- 
planatory footnotes.  Except  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely important  to  bear  In  mind  that  hos- 
pitals are  primarily  a  humane  endeavor  un- 
dertaken by  a  dedicated  people  who  ha\  e  a 
passion  for  compassion,  I  agree  with  him. 
However,  If  there  are  more  who  agree  with 
him  It  is  not  sufficiently  evidenced  in  their 
practices  nor  In  their  planning.  If  it  is  a 
business,  then  it  would  follow  that  competi- 
tion upon  which  all  business  Is  based  should 
be  the  accepted  practice.  Competition  should 
be  the  leveller  not  some  magic  biireaucraiic 
formula  that  is  more  Interested  to  protect 
the  "haves"  than  provide  the  finest  and  most 
economical  health  services  through  economic 
competition.  "Figures  are  foolers.  "  For  In- 
stance, Florida  Is  in  group  3  for  almost  all 
medical  geographical  studies  done  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  Thus.  Florida 
Is  Included  in  the  same  group  as  Georgia  lor 
certain  hospital  studies.  With  no  anthro- 
pology background  and  no  statistics  but  only 
my  eyes,  ears  and  mind  to  make  a  judgment. 
I  maintain  this  is  absurd.  Statistics  are  mis- 
leading. Again — an  example.  The  State  of 
Florida  health  plan  states  that  11.7'^  of  the 
people  in  Dade  County  are  over  the  age  of  65. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  so  but  again  when 
applied  to  my  observation  of  a  sample  ol  the 
75.000  individuals  in  South  Beach,  I  v.o'.ild 
question  whether  our  planning  should  be  on 
the    11,7    percentage. 

Too,  statistics  reflect  the  past  and  fre- 
quently are  a  poor  barometer  for  the  future. 
I  would  much  rather  rely  on  healthy  .^men- 
can  competition  even  wlien  it  means  that  ;in 
older  medical  Institution  may  close  its  doors 
or  curtail  some  of  Its  activities  because  a 
younger  and  more  competent  health  activity 
has  managed  to  provide  better  health  serv- 
ices. It  should  not  and  must  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  which  came  first.  Caliber  of  services 
delivered  should  be  the  criterion  Only  com- 
petition will  rid  us  of  inefQclencies  and  waste- 
fulness. 

At  South  Shore  Hospital  our  next  phase 
win  give  us  150  beds  and  our  hnal  phase,  I 
emphasize  final  phase,  will  give  us  250  beds. 
If  and  when  more  hospital  beds  are  needed, 
and  the  dally  replacement  of  individual 
homes  by  condominiums  that  significantly 
increase  the  population  density  per  square 
foot  of  land  that  makes  this  a  certainty  on 
Miami  Beach,  I  vow  to  support  anyone  who 
embarlcs  upon  construction  of  another  small 
Independent  hospital  where  yo\ith  and  vigor 
will  make  South  Shore  Hospital  stay  on  Us 
toes,  knowing  full  well  it  is  in  a  competitive 
field  whose  aim  must  always  be  "good  patient 
care". 

It  Is  to  this  philosophy  that  I  ask  you  to 
subscribe  with  both  your  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial assistance.  To  find  within  each  of  you 
the  ability  to  give.  To  provide  both  for  your 
community,  yourselves  and  your  family  a 
most  precious  gift — the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  when  Illness  strikes  there  is  In  your 
community  the  ability  to  give  good  patient 
care. 
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CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  pnvik-Rfd  loday  to 
hear  from  .Secretary  of  Labor.  Georse 
Shullz.  and  Under  Secretary  ol  Labor. 
James  Hode.son.  on  H.R  3290,  the  con- 
stiTiction  .safety  lejnslation  which  is  cur- 
rently bemi;  con.sidered  by  our  committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
clude their  .statement.s  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Statement  of  George  P  Shui.tz.  .Secretarv 
or  Labor.  Before  i  he  Select  Svbcommittee 
ON  Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  H  R  :^290,  Con- 
struction SAtXTY  AND  HEALrn.  MARCH  27. 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: It  is  a  plea,sure  for  us  to  be  here 
today.  I  am  accompanied  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Mr.  James  D.  HodRson.  who  will 
stay  folloiving  my  brief  opening  remarks,  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have 

It  is  fitting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  first 
meetint;  with  you  concerns,  generally,  the 
subject  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and,  specifically,  H.R.  3290  which  is  related 
to  this  subject  to  the  extent  that  the  bill 
rccoErnizes  the  Federal  Oovernment's  obliga- 
tion to  promote  the  safe  and  he.'iltliiul  work- 
Ine  conditions  of  those  employees  who  work 
under  Federal  contracting  authorities. 

Tlie  safety  and  health  aspects  of  working 
conditions  use  already  protected  under  Fed- 
eral law  in  the  case  of  those  employed  on 
Government  supply  and  service  contracts.  The 
extension  of  such  protection  to  the  one  group 
of  workers  presently  unprotected:  that  is.  to 
the  construction  workers  employed  under 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction 
projects,  strikes  us  us  wise. 

I  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  .iloiig 
the  general  lines  ol  H  R.  3290  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
special  obligation  to  those  wiio  work  on 
Government  contracts  and  extends  safety 
and  health  protections  to  the  one  rcmalnlne 
class  ol  workers  who  do  not  now  have  the 
benefit  ol  those  protections, 

Mr.  Hodpson  will.  I'm  sure,  expand  on  the 
Labor  Department's  views  on  this  .-jubiect  and 
answer  vour  oucstlons. 


Statement  of  James  D,  Hodgson.  Under 
Secretary  of  LAroR  Before  the  .Select 
Subcommittee  on  Laeor  of  the  House 
Committee    on    Educatto.n-    .',nd    Labor    on 

H.R.       3290.       CONSTRUCTIO.N-       AND       HEALTH. 

March    27.    1965 

Mr.  Chairman  .iiid  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Since  I  first  a.ssumed  my  duties 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  ".ast  month  I 
have  looked  lorward  to  the  opport'jnity  to 
discuss  with  you  imjxirtant  legi.Matlve  mat- 
ters bearing  upon  the  -.velfare  of  '..he  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country. 

Therefore.  I  am  p;e.^sed  that  H.R.  3290 
reflects  an  interest  in  the  broad  subject  of 
occupational  safety  and  health,  even  though 
Its  provisions  deal  only  wTth  the  worklne 
conditions  :uid  practices  of  the  building  and 
oonstruction  industry  when  Federal  con- 
tracting is  involved. 

H.R.  3290  -would  promote  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  those  emploved 
In  one  segment  of  .-.  single  industry.  Tn* 
measure  recognizes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
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merit    has    a    special    responsibility    toward 

thiise  ijersons  who  work  on  contracts  en'.ered 
Into  under  authority  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

Before  going  Into  the  particulars  of  HR 
3290.  I  believe  It  might  be  best  to  flrst  ex- 
amine the  broad  picture  of  Industrial  safety 
and  health  In  thu  way.  we  can  gain  some 
perspective  on  how  H  R  3290  flts  Into  the 
m  >re  general  view  of  Industrial  safety  mat- 
ters 

We  have  figures  based  on  the  year  1967 
covering  all  industries,  grouped  Into  six 
major  categories,  which  give  us  a  fair  avera;i 
picture  of  the  workplace  hazards  for  Ameri- 
can employees  In  industry  as  a  whole.  14.200 
pers<3as  are  killed  on  the  Job  every  year,  and 
over  two  miliion  are  disabled  by  injuries  at 
work.  Our  figures  show  that  these  total 
deaths,  approximately  20  percen-  occur  In 
the  constriction  Industry  Of  the  total  dis- 
abling Injuries,  the  construction  Industry 
accounts   for  about    II    percent 

NaMonal  Safety  Council  flgures  for  the 
same  year  bu.  in  a  more  detailed  grouping 
of  41  Industries,  show  an  all-mdustrv  in- 
j'ory  frequency  rate  of  7  22  disabling  Injuries 
for  every  one  million  man  hours  worked,  '.he 
highest  since  1954  That  same  rate  for  the 
construction  industry  Is  nearly  double;  that 
U.  13  21  Tllsabllng  Injuries  However,  among 
the  41  indu.strles,  22  of  them  have  higher 
Incidences  of  disabling  injuries  than  the 
alMndu.strv  rate  And  8  of  these  Industries, 
Mr  Chairman  have  Injury  frequency  rates 
that  are  higher  than  that  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry 

In  terms  of  accident  ^^t-ertty  rates.  Instead 
of  frequency  rates  we  see  from  'he  National 
Safety  Council  data  more  or  less  the  same 
picture  There  ire  20  industries  which  have 
higher  severity  rates  than  the  all-industry 
rate  Five  of  these  have  severity  rates  higher 
than  that  of  the  construction  Industry 

I  want  to  digress  a  moment  to  say  that  we 
realize  that  our  statistics  on  work-related 
deaths  and  Injuries  are  not  what  thev  should 
be  One  of  the  major  problems  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  is  the  in- 
sufficient and  Inadequate  reporting  of  such 
fatalities  ard  Injuries  But,  Incomplete  as 
they  are,  the  figures  add  up  this  way 

First,  we  see  over  14  000  people  killed  and 
over  two  million  Injured  every  year  while 
earning  their  living 

Secondly  we  can  conclude  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  Involves  a  more  than  nor- 
mally hazardous  type  of  employment  Indeed 
that  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
In  the  Nation  And  It  Is  a  sizeable  Industry 
employing  millions  of  workers,  and  Involving 
the  Investment  of  billions  of  dollars  annually 
At  the  same  time,  we  might  observe  that 
while  construction  represents  one  of  our  most 
hazardous  occupations,  it  is.  m  perspective, 
only  a  part  of  a  general  problem.  It  does  not 
represent  the  whole  problem  The  construc- 
tion Industry  .iccounts  In  statistical  terms 
for  a  little  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  overall  Na- 
tional workers  safety  problem. 

In  the  view  of  the  Department,  It  would 
thus  appear  that  some  sort  of  comprehensive 
approach  toward  improving  the  working  con- 
ditions and  practices  of  all  Industries.  Includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  building  and  construction 
industry,  as  a  whole  would  be  desirable 

However  legislation  along  the  lines  of  H  R 
3290,  which  Is  confined  to  providing  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  the  one 
group  of  employees  working  under  Govern- 
ment contracting  authorities  who  are  not 
presently  protected  by  Federal  law,  would  be 
a  step  forward.  The  Federal  Government 
wo'oJd  thus  round  out  its  safety  coverage  of 
those  who  work  under  its  contracting  au- 
thorities 

The  purpose  of  H  R  3290  Is  to  extend  'o 
Federal  construction  contracts  the  same 
health  and  safety  protections  already  pro- 
vided under  other  Federal  laws  to  those  who 
w-irk    under    Government    contracts    for    the 
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priicurenient  of  services  and  of  supplies 
Those  other  laws  are  the  VicNamara-O'Hara 
Service  Contract  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  con-struction  safety 
bill,  or  of  a  general  bill.  I  am  sure  you  appre- 
ciate that  we  will  need  more  lime  to  work  out 
the  details  of  such  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that  .is  we 
see  It.  H  R    3290  would  operate  as  follows: 

The  new  safety  and  health  protection 
would  operate  as  follows 

The  new  safety  and  health  protection 
would  take  the  form  of  a  condition  in  a 
contract.  The  condition  would  be  Inserted  In 
the  types  of  contracts  specified  In  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  Act 

In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
find  a  violation  of  a  contract  condition  re- 
lating to  worker  safety  and  health,  the 
Oovernment  agency  for  which  the  work  Is 
being  done  could,  after  full  due  process  of 
law.  cancel  the  contract  and  «-nter  into  other 
contracts  charging  the  additional  cost  to 
the  original  contractor 

H  R  3290  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  enforce  the  bill's  provisions  In 
the  same  manner  xs  the  safety  and  health 
provisions  i>f  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  .ire  en- 
forced. The  Secretary  wmild  hold  hearings, 
make  decisions  based  <jn  llndlngs.  make  rules 
and  regulations,  .ind  take  other  appropriate 
actions 

Finally,  the  bill  substantially  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Labor,  following  care- 
fully detlnetl  procedures,  to  debar  contract 
violators  for  3  years 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman.  I  reiterate 
that  we  have  a  strong  Interest  In  a  com- 
prehensive occupational  safety  and  health 
coverage  for  all  industries.  Including  the 
building  and  construction  industry  How- 
ever, we  endorse  the  idea  of  legislation  which 
Is  especially  designed  for  the  building  and 
construction  Industry— thus  filling  a  gap  in 
Federal  coverage  of  on-the-job  safety  and 
health  of  those  employees  who  work  under 
Federal    contracting    uithorltles 
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WHOSE   HAND 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OK    ..'MIij 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr    HAYS.  Mr    Speaker    under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude  a   poem   entitled   "Whose    Hand" 
written   by  Mr    Ted  Cook,  of  Brilliant 
Ohio 

Whose  Hand 
I  Bv  Ted  Cook » 
Whose  hand  has  shaped  the  firmament? 
And  placed  the  sky  the  lightning  renf 
Who  put  the  stars  up  in  the  sky 
And  made  the  moon  to  shine  on  high' 

Whose  hand  has  caused  a  flower  to  grow'' 
To  make  the  gentle  breezes  blow' 
Who  makes  the  cooling  rain  to  fall? 
And  grows  a  tree  so  green  and  talP 

Who  makes  the  bird's  song  sound  so  sweet? 
And  grows  the  green  grass    neath  our  feet? 
The  autumn  leaves  with  colors  gay"* 
The  sunset  glow  at  close  of  day' 

Whose  ear  has  heard  a  baby's  cry? 
And  heard  a  mother's  lullaby? 
And  made  the  softly  falling  .snow' 
To  blanket  earth  so  far  below' 

Who  made  the  oceans  vast  and  wide' 
And  caused  the  ever  changing  tide? 
Who  rules  the  destiny  of  man? 
The  one  o'er  all  since  Mme  began' 


So.  men  In  space  look  up  to  God. 
K  ir  they  have  risen  from  the  clod. 
And  give  their  thanks  to  Him  on  high. 
Who  guides  them  safely  through  the  sky. 

So.  atheists  may  rant  and  rave. 
And  say  there's  nothing  but  the  grave 
But  Christians  know  a  peace  of  mind. 
That  Infidels  will  never  find 
So,  people  live  and  people  love, 
For  they  must  look  to  God  above. 
Beyond  the  grave  for  you  and  me. 
There  Is  no  death  there's  Immortalltv. 


CHINESE  EMBASSY  IN  WARSAW  AC- 
CUSES SOVIET  UNION  OF  KATYN 
M.\SSACRE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresiinK  article  appeared  in  the  Poli.sh 
Daily  Zfioda  wliich  reflects  the  Krowiiii; 
inten.siiy  of  the  conflict  befween  the  So- 
viet Union  and   her  neighbor  Red  China 

It  i-s  most  interesting  that  the  Chlnc.-e 
Embassy  in  Warsaw  is  showing  a  film 
which  clearly  establishes  that  Soviet 
police  murdered  15.000  Polish  Army  ol- 
licers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk. 
Ru.ssia  in  1940. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Communi.<-t 
nation  has  formally  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  pen^etrating  this  monstrou.i 
crime  and  I  do  not  believe  the  world 
.should  remain  aloof  to  this  chan,'e  by 
Red  China 

May  I  remind  this  House  that  in  1952 
a  c()nL;re.s.-,i.inal  committee  headed  by  diu 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Coni,'rcssman  Madden. 
conducted  a  ven-  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  Katyn  massacre  and  concluo- 
ed  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  whicii 
was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the.'^- 
Poli.sh  officers  in  Katyn. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  denied  these 
chan,'es.  but  I  believe  it  is  extremely  sis- 
nilicap.t  that  its  one-time  .stanch  allv 
the  Republic  of  China,  now  brands  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  perpetrator  of  thi.> 
crime  against  Polish  soldiers. 

It  IS  also  most  .■^lunllicant.  Mr  .Speaker, 
that  if  this  article  is  correct,  members  of 
the  Polish  .Armed  Forces  apparently  are 
now  admitting  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  was 
responsible  for  the  Katyn  massacre  and 
is  now  trying  to  alibi  that  tlie  Russian; 
were  lustilied  m  the  brutal  assassination 
of  these  Polish  oiRcers. 

If  this  is  Indied  true,  then  this  is  also 
the  first  time  that  spokesmen  for  the 
present  regime  in  Poland  acknowledge 
Russian  uuilt  for  this  hideous  crime 
agaiiLst  the  peoi)le  of  Poland. 

Mr.  -Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
the  chief  investiL-ator  for  the  congres- 
sional committee  which  in  1952  investi- 
gated this  international  crime. 

I  aid  then  and  I  say  now  that  this 
horrible  atrocity  against  the  Polish  of- 
ficers committed  by  the  Communists 
shall  come  back  to  haunt  them  time  and 
time  again. 

Make  no  mistake  The  uhost  of  Katyn 
hangs  heavy  over  the  Communist  heads 
in  Russia.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  .some  day  the  .souls  of  those  15,000 
Polish  Army  officers,  .so  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  Communists  in  Katyn,  will 
come  back  and  provide  the  very  impetus 
which  will  bring  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism In  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  have  spoken  in  the  sharpest 
tones  against  Red  China  and  did  not 
want  any  of  my  remarks  ever  to  be  mis- 
const  nied  as  in  any  way  condoning  the 
Chine.se  CommunLst  Government,  one 
cannot  help  but  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Chinese  have  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  by  again 
onnging  into  sharp  perspective  this  in- 
lamous  crime  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
the  jjeople  of  Poland. 

In  1940.  the  Katyn  massacre  was  sup- 
;)re.s.sed  becau.se  American  authorities 
and  Soviet  authorities  did  not  want  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  allies  in  World 
War  II. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  tragic  de- 
cisions of  modern  history.  Had  the  people 
of  the  world  been  told  about  this  Soviet 
infamy  against  Poland,  the  whole  course 
of  history  could  have  been  changed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  1969  we  Ameri- 
cans should  again  make  this  mistake.  I 
oelieve  that  it  is  important  for  the  free 
world  to  again  reflect  upon  the  full  de- 
•ails  of  Kat>Ti.  for  in  the  brutal  mas- 
.^acre  of  the.se  15.000  Polish  officers  we 
-ee  a  true  picture  of  Soviet  treachery  and 
brutality. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   recent  invasion  of 
r/echo.siovakia  and  the  wanton  destruc- 
lon  of  tho.se  brave  Czechs  who  dared 
land  up  to  Soviet  rule  clearly  shows  that 
nothing  has  changed  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
.on.   The  same  forces  of  evil  that  en- 
gineered the  Katyn  massacre  are  still  in 
'  ommand  and  Katyn  stands  as  an  ever- 
..isting      monument      to      Communist 
rcachery  and  infamy. 

I  hope  the  free  world  will  never  for- 
ft  Katyn. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
.iiid  which  appeared  in  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda  in  Chicago,  follows: 

Chinese  Emb.'^ssy  in  Warsaw  Showed 
THE  Film   of  Kattn 

On  'he  premises  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
;i  \Var.'=aw  the  film  on  Katyn.  charging  the 
Russians  with  the  responsibility  for  the  mur- 
der of  Polish  officers,  was  shown  again.  The 
-how  was  accessible  to  the  public  which  ap- 
peared in  throngs 

The  I  Polish]  regime's  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Aifalrs  submitted  an  official  sharp  protest  to 
vnich  the  Chinese  replied  that  this  film  was 
■eing  phown  for  the  employees  of  the  Em- 
Mssy  to  facilitate  their  study  of  the  Polish 
;.inguape 

.^s  u  .side  effect  of  this  film  showing,  a  spe- 
'  :al  meeting  was  called  of  higher  officers  of 
ill  branches  of  the  .\rmed  Forces  at  the  Gen- 
I  ral  Staff  office. 

.■\t  this  meeting  the  responsibility  of  the 
ilusslans  for  the  "Katyn  case"  was  not  de- 
nied, but  it  w.is  maintained  that  "this  ac- 
lon  was  justified  at  that  time"  because,  it 
•  as  alleced.  (  ne  of  Berla's  deputies  prepared 
false  p\ldence  to  the  effect  that  the  Polish 
■•ificer?   had  been  in  contact  with  antl-Sta- 
'.!n   opposition    In   Russia   and    tried    to   or- 
-■:inlze  a  mass  escape. 
On  the  basis  of  such  "false  charges"  which 
the  Soviet  Government  had  no  opportun- 
•y  to  verify",  an  order  was  Issued  to  Ilqul- 
;ate  the  Polish  officers. 

The  Chinese  maintain  the  biggest  embassy 
;;.  Warsaw.  Many  of  their  members  are  fluent 
m  the  Polish  language.  They  are  very  active 
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and  try  to  maintain  as  extensive  us  possible 
social  contacts  with  the  Poles. 

This  Is  rather  easy  to  do  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  from  Poland,  there 
are  people  there  who  see  in  China  a  potential 
destroyer  of  Russian  imperialism. 

So  far,  the  Poles  are  not  afraid  to  visit  the 
Chinese  Embassy.  In  summertime  one  can 
see  many  Polish  families  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Embassy.  The  children  play  and  their 
parents  have  conversations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Embassy. 


"MR.  BASKETBALL"  LEA\rES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr. 
Basketball,  Bob  Cousy.  has  retired  as 
coach  of  the  Boston  College  team.  The 
Boston  College  basketball,  its  fans  and 
the  entire  Boston  area  have  known  with 
Bob  Cousy  the  great  joy  of  \ictory  and 
the  extreme  happiness  of  conristently 
playing  well. 

When  Cooz  retired  from  the  Celtics 
and  No.  14  retired  with  him.  part  of  an 
era  was  over.  Tlie  Boston  Celtics  under 
the  direction  of  Red  Auerbach  was  I 
think  the  finest  team  in  pro  basketball 
but  when  Bob  Cou.sy  left  something  more 
than  just  one  player  left  with  him.  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  never  forget  that  .St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  1963  when  Bob  Cou.sy 
was  honored  at  Boston  Garden. 

We  all  knew  that  i^reat  things  were 
going  to  happen  at  Boston  Collese  when 
Mr.  Basketball  took  over  the  coaching 
job  and  we  were  not  disappointed 
Cousy's  first  team  had  a  10-11  record. 
After  1  year  working  with  the  kids 
Cousy's  club  was  22  to  7  and  Boston 
College  was  invited  to  the  National  In- 
vitational Tournament  for  the  fir.st  time. 
The  following  year  came  another  Na- 
tional Invitational  Tournament  invita- 
tion followed  by  two  NCAA  tournaments. 
This  year  Boston  College  made  the  fmals 
in  the  NIT  and  a  beautiful,  superb  finish 
to  Bob  Cousy's  coaching  career. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
change  that  came  over  the  Boston  Col- 
lege team  and  its  loyal  fans.  Every  team 
wants  to  win  but  this  team  wanted  to 
win  not  only  for  themselves  and  their 
school  but  for  their  beloved  coach,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  did  win.  The  explana- 
tion for  this  lies  primarily  with  Bob 
Cousy  the  man.  He  was  a  «reat  player 
and  a  great  coach  but  more  than  that 
he  is  an  extraordinary  human  being  and 
a  dedicated  athlete.  He  understands  the 
joys  and  the  benefits  of  team  play  and 
exalts  in  a  good  hard  and  fast  com- 
petition. 

Bob  Monahan.  stafT  writer  for  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  has  described  Bob  Cousy  the 
man  and  his  effect  on  teammates,  on 
players  better  than  anyone  else  I  have 
ever  read.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  his  article  of  March  9,  1969.  in  the 
Record. 

One  of  the  great  stars  of  our  day  is 
entering  a  new  phase  of  life  and  in  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  it  helps  to  under- 
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stand  him.  I  know  Mr.  Monahan's  arti- 
cle will  contribute  to  that  understanding: 
Haity  Memories  Linger  .■\s  Cooz  Leaves 
I  By  Bob  Monahanj 

Thank  you.  Bob  Cousy  .  .  for  the  mem- 
ories by  the  dozens  li'ou  made  your  la.st  offi- 
cial Bo.ston  appearance  Timrsday  night  at 
Boston  College.  You  left  a  '.oid  tliat  wnll  take 
this  town  some  time  to  get  over, 

Cousy,  alias  Mr.  Basketball,  btlll  Is  the 
Boston  College  basketball  coach  He  an- 
nounced his  retirement  16  games  ago  and  It 
becomes  official  when  his  Kacles  either  win 
or  are  eliminated  from  the  National  Invi- 
tational Tournament  in  New  York. 

He  has  been  a  figurehead  m  this  area  for 
23  years  Pour  of  them  were  at  Holy  Cross 
where  he  earned  All-.'Vinerica  honors  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  with  the  Boston  Celtics. 
The  last  six  were  with  Boston  College. 

Bob  IS  more  than  an  out-going  coach  He's 
.1  gentleman  with  .i  magic  touch,  lormer  col- 
lege >_'reat.  ex-N  B.A.  sxiper  .star  iind  he's  In  .t 
class  of  his  own. 

His  career  at  Boston  Ciillege  started  with 
an  ending.  He  took  the  BC  job  in  ]U63  ..Iter 
the  Celtics  won  their  fifth  straight  NBA. 
championship  It  was  during  tliose  years  iie 
earned  the  Mr.  B,Viketball  tag  which  he  still 
owns. 

He  was  a  lloor  penernl  who  came  through 
in  the  clutch.  He  made  the  Celtics  fast  break 
SO-  He  Thrilled  Thousands  with  his  play- 
makins  ability.  No  one  who  ever  saw  his 
behlnd-the-back  dribbles  or  his  pin  point 
"blind"  passes  ever  will  forget  them. 

Cousy  was  unique.  He  stlli  is. 

On  Mar.  17,  li)63.  the  Celtics  played  their 
last  regular  season  home  game  against  the 
Syracuse  Nationals  at  Boston  Garden  It  was 
.1  Sunday  afternoon  and  it  was  Bob  Cousy 
Day   ,   ,   .  a  day  to  remember 

Cousy  was  on  tlie  court  before  more  than 
15,000  fans.  His  wife.  Missy,  and  daughters. 
Mary  Patricia  ,;ijd  Mane  Colette  were  -vith 
him.  He  kept  his  liead  bowed  and  swallowed 
hard  as  people  praised  him.  Red  Auerbach 
and  Bill  Russell  were  clo.se  by.  The  plaudits 
were  great,  but  they  started  to  get  to  him. 
He  swallowed  liard  again  and  again  a.s  did 
people  in  the  .'-tands.  They  knew  one  <>f  the 
greatest  athletes  over  was  leaving  The  came. 

For  a  moment  there  was  complete  quiet 
...  no  yelline  ...  no  talking  .  .  .  not 
even  a  whisper  or  a  cough. 

Then  it  happened  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  a  yell  that 
tC)i:ched  everyri-.e, 

A  young  man  in  the  balcony  said  It  all 
with  five  words.  He  hollered:  "We  all  love  ya. 
Cooz."  That  did  It.  The  words  echoed 
throughout  the  Garden. 

Those  five  words  hit  Cousy  right  In  the 
heart.  He  wept.  He  wasn't  a-^hamed  and  he 
Tieed  not  iiave  been  He  rotildn't  Jieht  off 
the  tears  any  more.  Over  iialf  the  .spectators 
wept  with  him  as  Cousy  rubbed  tears  from 
his  face. 

Hard-nosed  men  cried  with  him  .  it 
was  too  much  But  what  a  trlbtite.  .^nn  he 
deserved  it.  Cousy.  who  fiasljed  tip  and  down 
the  court  with  his  now  retired  number 
14  .  .  .  '.vho  made  the  Impossible  play  . 
who  kept  Bostoii  basketball  alive  until  the 
arrival  of  Russell  was  ;eav:ne  and  It  hurt  .  .  . 
It  liurt  deeply. 

Then  can-je  the  final  playoffs  aeainst  Los 
.^nseles.  Tlie  Celts  were  up  three  points 
when  Covisy  sprained  an  ankle  He  left  the 
game.  L.A.  made  a  charge  and  it  looked  a.s 
thotieh  they  wotild  take  command.  Coach 
.Auerbacli  looked  at  Cousy.  Number  14  limped 
back  to  the  ctmrt 

He  lifted  the  f^am  even  thoueh  in  pain. 
He  made  the  bie  play  and  kept  control.  With 
seconds  remaining  he  hurled  the  ball  into 
the  air  The  nnai  buzzer  sotinaed  before  It 
lilt  the  cotirt  Teamn^ates  liugged  him  Mr. 
Basketball  went  out  a  wiiiner  which  was  in 
keeping  with  his  style. 
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Bob  displayed  a  <reat  deai  of  emotion  aa 
a  p:ayt>r  He  carried  that  with  him  into 
coaching 

Cousy  played  pro  bail  Ui  *ln  He  .arrled 
that  phlloeophy  to  BC  where  he  was  to 
launch  a  sensational  basketball  tradition 
It  didn't  take  long  to  catch  on  and  he  started 
to  mold  a  top  notch  club  Great  players 
wanted  to  play  for  him.  Mr  Ba.^ketball  was 
^f^  Magic  Kids  looked  at  hUn  in  awe  To 
p;ay  for  the  C<xjz  .  .  well,  it  was  aimoit 
unreal 

His  aim  at  B  C  a  as  to  install  build  and 
retain  the  Celtics'  winning  tradition  He 
wanted  a  team  which  would  feature  the  .';ist 
break  He  wanted  aggressive  players  who 
would  excel  at  man  to  man  defense  He  did 
It. 

Playing  the  game  Is  one  thing.  ■  said 
Cousy  Coaching  Is  another  College  ball 
was  new  to  me 

.\t  flrst  you  expect  too  much  fn^m  the 
kldd  .\f  ter  a  while  I  adjusted  and  knew  wn.it 
I  waa  doing  It  took  a  few  years  before  I 
c  -.-Lsldered  .^lyself  an;,  kind  jf  coa<h  I  ^e 
been  In  r,  all  my  life  and  I'm  still  learning  ' 
Two  friends  helped  Cousy  in  his  early 
coaching  stages  They  were  Dee  Rowe.  new 
CConn  coach,  and  former  .Assumption  Col- 
lege coach  Andy  Laska  who  wa6  a  teammate 
at  Holy  Crnsa 

T  knew  what  I  wanted  but  it  wae  a  bit 
slow  coming.  •  said  Cousy    "But  It  did  come 
fast  break  man  to  man  and  pres- 

sure ball.  Of  the  six  clubs  I've  had  this  cur- 
rent one  does  all  those  things  the  best.  ' 
Cousy '3  flrst  team  had  a  10-11  record  Tr.e 
1J64  '65  club  was  22-7  and  the  Eagles  -were 
In.lted  to  the  NIT  fir  the  first  time.  Tbe 
following  year  they  were  21-5  and  again 
played  m  the  N  IT.  Cousy  lid  breathe  life 
into  what  was  the  corpse  of  BC  basketball. 
The  1966-  67  team  was  23  3  and  la.st  year  s 
•vaa  17-8.  Both  played  in  the  NCAA,  tour- 
nament. 

Cousy,  one  of  the  moat  dapper  looking  giiys 
In  the  business,  has  manv  mannerisms  of 
his  ex-coach  Auerbach  He  always  rolls  up 
a  program  and  holds  it  during  .»  game  He's 
net  the  are  eater  .Auerbach  was  and  is.  but 
Cooz  h.is  b«'en  known  to  take  the  heat  now 
and  then  Most  of  the  ume  he  plays  It  cool. 
He  keeps  most  of  it  inside. 

■When  I  was  playing  I  always  telt  sick 
before  a  garr,e.  '  said  Cousv  'This  happens  to 
a  lot  of  athletes  But  I  still  get  that  feeling 
beiore  a  game  now   ' 

He  s  altra  emotional  and  that's  one  of  the 
reasons   why   hell   quit   at   the   end   of   this 

When  I  started  coaching  I  knew  it 
wouldn  t  be  a  life-long  deal.'  he  said.  Ml 
miss  Boston  College  and  the  wonderful  kids, 
but  I  m  doing  what  I  feel  in  my  heart  I 
have  to  do.  ' 

Bob.  who  never  lost  his  New  York  accent. 
Is  easy  going  No  matter  where  he  goes  he  s 
the  center  of  attnvctlon.  At  times  he  doesn  t 
like  It.  but  he  doesn  t  show  it. 

He  can  be  emotionally  drained  and  phys- 
ically tired,  but  hell  manage  a  smile  and 
honor  requests  for  autographs  before  jr  :ifter 
a  game  or  even  while  he's  having  dinner. 

In  December  of  1966  he  took  his  team  to 
New  Orle.ms  to  play  In  the  6ugar  Bowl  ..las- 
sie It  was  held  several  days  before  the  Ala- 
bama-Nebraska   Sugar    Bowl    football    game 

Coaches  and  players  from  all  the  teams 
were  Invited  to  a  luncheon  Cousy  was  sought 
after  more  than  Alabama  coach  Bear  Bryant. 
He  s  Just  magic  no  matter  where  he  goes. 

Cousy  demands  all  out  efforts  from  his 
players  and  gets  it  The  kids  are  loyal  to  him 
and  vice  versa  He  more  than  proved  his 
loyalty  two  years  .^go  at  a  breakup  dinner  In 
Boston 

The  dinner  was  planned  for  8  p  m  and 
Cousy  w.-is  grounded  in  New  York  He  rented 
a  car  and  started  to  speed  to  Boston  The 
dinner  started  without  him  The  players 
knew  he  would  make  It    Dinner  ended  and 
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there   w:is  a  call   from  Hartford    Cousy  said. 
"I'm  still  coming  ni  mi»ke  It" 

The  program  was  stalled.  Players  who  were 
not  scheduled  to  talk  did  .S.ime  kids  stum- 
bled over  words  Just  to  ijlve  Ccx.>z  more  time 
It  appe.ired  he  wouldn't  make  It  and  the 
crowd   of  2i>0  was  disappointed 

All  of  a  sudden  he  was  there.  He  wa« 
greeted  -with  a  wild  standing  ovation  Ail 
knew  he  went  all  jut  to  be  with  his  players 
Not  many  coaches  would  do  what  he  did  He 
did  It  because  he's  class  Players  put  out  for 
him  and  ne  puts  out  fur  them.  That's  his 
way 

The  man  !■  loved  .»nd  respected.  This  year's 
te.im  proved  It  when  he  said  he  was  fjolng 
to  resign    They  were  crushed  at  hrst. 

Capt.  Terry  brtscoU  called  for  a  team  meet- 
ing The  players  agreed  to  try  to  prove  their 
feeling  for  the  coach  by  winning  ill  their  re- 
maining games  They  had  won  16  In  a  row 
before  meeting  Duqufsne  two  days  ago 

The  woman  behind  this  m.m  Is  something, 
too  tClssy  the  former  Marie  RItterbusch, 
met  Bob  when  he  was  13  She  followed  his 
All-Scholttstlc  career  through  Andrew  Jack- 
son High  In  St.  Albans.  Long  Island  and  at 
Holy  Cross 

I've  known  him  since  I  was  Just  a  kid.  but 
we  never  dated  until  he  was  in  college."  said 
Missy  I've  seen  most  of  his  games  and  Id 
never  trade  a  minute  of  what  we've  had 
together. 

"He's  had  .i  lot  of  big  moments  and  I  en- 
Joyed  them  with  him  Two  of  my  biggest 
thrills  were  the  Celtics'  flrst  playoff  cham- 
pionship and  this  years  B  C  team.  And  there 
are  a  hundred  others  " 

You  can  t  sura  up  Bob  Cousy  with  several 
hundred  words.  You  have  to  admire  him  for 
the  K-oals  he  set  for  himself  and  how  he  at- 
tained them  That  touch  of  class  -A^hlch 
Is  always  there  the  way  he  Is  respected 
.  .  the  many  ways  people  went  out  of  their 
way  to  honor  him. 

Thank  you.  Bob  Cousy  .  .  .  thanks  for  the 
memories.  And  that  guy  in  the  balcony  was 
so  right.  We  all  i-ne  vt   Cooz. 
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FREEDOM  NOT  POSSESSED 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  27 .  I9fi9 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  poem  written  by  the  Reverend  L  Mil- 
ton Hankins.  of  New  Matamora--.  Ohio. 
The  Reverend  Mr  Hankin.s  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Pot-t.-^  P'cUow-hip  So- 
ciety. His  work  ha.s  been  published  in 
the  followinK  periodicals  and  journals: 
Christian  Ct-ntury.  the  Baptist  Leader, 
Tangent,  the  .American  Poet.  United 
Poets.  Major  Poetrj-— an  antholosy — 
Prairie  Poets,  the  Marietta  Times,  and 
St.  Mary's  Oracle  His  latest  poems  ap- 
peared In  "Field  of  Daisies."  Nina 
Brewer  Henry,  editor.  Prairie  Press 
Books.  1968. 

The  poem  follows: 

FREEDOM  Not  Possesses 
.  By  L    MUton  Hankins) 
While  malignant  scars  remain  upon  oiu  flesh 
.And  festers  threaten  to  deface 
Our  pride  In  grandest  freedom  for  our  race 
Let  us  not  boast  In  shallow  salves 
And  glibly  swear  the  swollen  sore 
Has  vanished  to  .ippear  no  more 
Health   is   not   restored   until   the   wound   Is 
done. 


Can  It  be  said  In  truth  that  race  is  tree 
Though    statutes    grants    the    freedom's   not 

possessed 
Until  the  man  can  measure  to  the  rest 
In  every  word  and  deed. 
Freedom  not  till  every  man  Is  pressed 
By  a  choice  response  to  every  call 
Nut  till  liberty  means  the  same  to  one  ana 

all 


THE  POWER  OF  NATIONAL 
POLITICAL  REPORTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXXS 
Thursday.  Marc}i   27    19H9 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daily  CitluJiun  is  a  Chicago-based  news- 
paper which  provides  its  readers  the  lat- 
est in  community  developments  ana 
through  Its  able  columnists,  informs  .  n 
national  issues  as  well.  In  the  Febr- 
aiT  7  issue.  Calumet  columnLst  VVillia:.. 
Rent-sciiler  commented  on  a  lasclnatii.. 
I'.ssav  by  nationally  known  David  Brodi ; 
of  the  Washington  Post  on  the  power  nt 
political  reporters.  The  Broder  olTerir.^ 
appeared  m  the  first  i.ssue  of  the  Wa.v;.- 
ington  Monthly,  a  political-alfairs  jiubli- 
cation  newly  born  to  the  Washinstu.. 
scene. 

Upon  inspection,  sections  of  the  Brodtr 
account  proved  to  be  interesting  indeed 
Reporter  Broder  observes. 

At  any  given  time  in  this  country,  there 
are  several  hundred  persons  who  are  potei.- 
tlally  candidates  lor  nomination  vts  Presldei.t 
or  V'^lce  President. 

He  continues: 

They  are  Senators.  Representatives.  Gr. - 
ernors.  .Administration  offlci.ils  !n.ivor.<:.  mi  - 
tary  men.  scientists,  businessmen,  educator 
astronauts,  and  other  assorted  celebrltk 
Who  is  It  that  winnows  this  field  down  •■: 
manageable  -ize'  The  press— and  partlc.-- 
larly  that  small  segment  of  the  press  called 
the  national  political  reporters 

Who  comprises  "that  small  segment 
of  the  press  called  the  national  political 
reporters?" 

According  to  Broder.  a  member  of  the 
coterie: 

The  group  Is  small.  It  probably  lnclua?s 
a  1  ouple  of  dozen  members,  representl:.: 
news  org!»nlzatlons  with  a  commitment  j 
coverage  of  national  politics  5-ear  In  and  year 
out.  in  dull  seasons  as  well  as  exciting  times 

These  organizations  Include  the  three 
news  magazines,  the  two  wire  .-crvices.  the 
three  radlo-televlslon  networks  .ind  Tlie  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  P-ist  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  the  Los  .-^n^-eles  Tlincs,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Baltlmce 
■Sun.  the  KoUht  newspapers,  the  Field  ;  a- 
pers.  and  the  Gannett.  Newhouse.  Scrlpps- 
Howard,  and  Hearst  chains  The  political  re- 
porters for  these  orttanlzjitlons.  plus  a  few 
syndicated  columnists  who  cover  politics 
along  with  other  subjects,  comprise  the 
screening  committee 

Broder  then  proceeds  to  give  a  general 

riiniown   of   the   characteristics   of  the 
select  1,'roup: 

Not  only  Is  the  group  small,  but  Its  ch.^r- 
acterlstlcs  make  it  a  highly  atypical  gro:;i 
of  Americans    Its  :neml)ers  are  all  Easterr.> : 
by  residence  if  not  by  birth   They  are  all 
lege   graduates     They   all   enjoy."  despite   ' 
low-paying    reputation    of    newspapers.        ■ 
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comes  well  over  the  national  median.  Not  one 
of  them  is  a  Negro.  Only  two  are  women. 

The  listing  continues: 

More  of  them  vote  Democratic  and  fewer 
of  them  regularly  attend  chvirch.  I  would 
_'uess,  than  in  .i  random  sample  of  the  popu- 
lation. None  is  under  30  and  few,  except  for 
the  columnists,  are  over  45. 

Finally,  we  get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
the  izroup  in  action: 

I  often  thought,  for  example,  as  I  saw 
Romney  during  his   Presidential   campaign, 

urrsunded  by  our  circle — men  a  generation 
•  ..anger  th..n  he,  many  of  us  with  cigarettes 
.:i   our   mouths,   drinks   In   our  hands,   and 

vulclsm  In  our  hearts — that  he  must  have 
It   as   helpless   with   us   ;is   I   would  feel  if 

..V  late  or  future  as  a  Journalist  were  being 
aeclded  by  a  committee  of  Bomney's  col- 
leagues  among    the   elders   of   the   Mormon 

iiurch. 

Tliere  are  other  aspects  to  the  Broder 
,'iece  which,  all  in  all,  merit  the  "strong 
-'.iiff"  classification,  to  quote  William 
Hcntschler  of  the  Daily  Calumet.  And 
I  agree  with  Rentschler  that — 

n.uld  Broder.  at  the  risk  of  alienating  his 
i.'.bmates.   raises   hard   questions.   He  rates 
;  raise  for  ralsir.g  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Broder  is  not 
expelled  from  the  press  bus  for  life." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  article.  Political  Reporters  in  Pres- 
idential Politics.  '  by  David  S.  Broder  for 
inclu.sion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

V;ews  of  the  Press    Political  Reporters  in 
Presidenti.^l  Politics 
I  By  David  S.  Broder  ' ) 

("Views  of  the  Press,"  in  which  various 
contributors  will  di.<:cuss  the  handling  of 
news  on  American  politics  ;ind  government, 
will  be  a  regular  leature  of  The  Washington 
Monthly.) 

:t  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — almost 
?M\  morning  of  the  Presidential  campaign — 
a:. J  one  of  the  great  tinpubllclzed  rituals  of 
.■\r.erlcan  political  jourr.allsm  Is  about  to  be- 

The  reporters,  sleepy-eved.  file  aboard  the 
chartered  727  Jet  many  of  them  reaching 
::<■:  Bloody  Marys  to  steady  their  nerves,  then 
.-.■.:mp  into  their  seat.=  to  grab  some  extra 
-Uep  v.-hlle  The  candidate  and  his  entourage 
arc  transported  'Acstward  across  the  country 
to  !.eein  another  dav's  .stumping. 

riiere  is  silence  aboard  the  plane,  except 
1:.-  fhe  click-clack  of  a  single  tyisewrlter  In 
ti.v  staff  section  up  front,  where  one  of  the 
'  dldate's  speechwritcrs  is  putting  the 
1.'.  Uilng  touches  on  the  advance  text  for 
' MSht's  speech 

lie  IS  .vorkiug  under  pressure,  with  his 
portable  typewriter  In  his  lap.  because  he 
knrA-s  that  when  breakfasts  and  naps  have 
been  concluded,  the  reporters  will  be  de- 
::: sliding  the  .-peech  that  should  furnish  the 
;-2afi  for  their  stories  for  the  next  morning's 
papers. 

is  the  speechwriter  finishes  each  page  of 
the  lext.  It  is  taken  from  his  typewriter  and 
handed  to  a  staff  secretary,  who  cuts  a  mime- 
ograph stencil  \  few  more  minutes,  and  100 
copies  have  been  run  off  on  the  airborne 
mimeograph  machine,  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  '^•hole  speech  has  been  distributed  to  the 
rc;;orters. 

:.'( -.v  thcir  sloth  disappears,  as  they  quickly 

reid    through    the    offering.    "Where's    the 

ie.\d?"  someone  asks.    "Bottom  of  page  six!" 

■    'its  a  wire-service  man,  who  took  a  course 
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In    speedreadlng.    Everyone    underlines    the 
designated  passage. 

In  a  trice,  the  cUck-clack  of  the  speech- 
writer's  portable  has  been  replaced  by  the 
amplified  chatter  of  100  typewriters,  as  every 
reporter  on  the  plane  struggles  to  rephrase 
the  speech  writer's  prose  in  a  fashion  that  will 
meet  the  demands  of  his  own  Journal 

By  the  time  the  plane  lands,  100  versions 
of  The  Speech  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
.  Western  Union  man  aboard.  He  will,  if  he 
Is  forehanded,  have  a  dozen  teletype  opera- 
tors at  the  airport,  ready  to  punch  tapes 
that  will  carry  the  stories  into  the  newsrooms 
and  wire  service  headquarters,  and  thence  to 
the  presses,  where  millions  of  copies  of  the 
papers  will  t>e  printed. 

As  often  as  I  have  seen  and  participated 
In  this  ritual  of  campaign  journalism,  the 
artificiality  of  the  process  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me. 

IX  the  speech  is,  let  us  say.  prepared  for 
delivery-  at  an  evening  rally  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  stories  In  the  Eastern  morning  papers 
will  be  on  the  newsstands  long  before  the 
event  Itself  takes  place.  Indeed,  the  candi- 
date may  not — If  he  is  as  liarassed  as  candi- 
dates often  are — even  liave  seen  the  speech 
on  which  the  stories  have  been  based:  he 
may  not  deliver  it  when  the  time  arrives:  but 
he  will,  as  his  press  secretary  assures  the  re- 
pKDrters,  stand  behind  every  word  of  the  pre- 
pared text. 

There  Is  an  element  of  essential  phoniness 
to  the  whole  procedure.  In  which  all  parties 
agree  to  delude  the  reader  Into  thinking  he 
has  read  something  the  candidate  has  said 
and  to  conceal  from  him  the  reality — that 
nothing  has  happened  more  significant  than 
the  passage  of  words  from  typewriter  to 
mimeograph  machine  to  typewriter  to  print- 
ing press.  Prom  beginning  to  end.  the  proc- 
ess has  a  life  of  its  own.  unrelated  to  reality, 
as  the  word  moves  irom  the  speechwTlter's 
typewriter  to  the  iiewsrpa;  cr  headlines  almost 
untouched  by  human  minds. 

Yet.  ironically,  u  is  when  he  is  perform- 
ing this  almost-imbeclle  lunctlon  of  digest- 
ing and  regurgitating  someone  pise's  thought 
that  the  political  writer  or  campaisn  reporter 
is  in  his  least  controversial  role.  .Almost  any- 
thing else  he  attempts — and  lie  does  attemjjt 
other  roles — will  land  him  m  some  sort  of 
difficulty. 

These  days  political  reporters  are  in  In- 
creasingly hot  water — both  with  the  politi- 
cians and  with  the  public.  Their  particular 
controversy  is  but  part  ol  the  larper  tight 
enveloping  the  press  and  the  communica- 
tions media.  Tlie  tact  is  that  the  press  as  an 
institution  in  American  life  is  under  attack 
just  as  much  as  the  universities,  the 
churches,  the  labor  unions,  the  businesses, 
and  the  agencies  of  government  Like  these 
other  institutions,  the  newspapers  are  being 
hard-pressed  to  adapt  to  the  chan^ms  de- 
mands of  their  clientele.  .And  the  measure  of 
their  failure  is  the  open  skepticism  and  even 
dei-i.s'.cn  with  v.-hich  they  .ire  \icwed  by  the;r 
customers.  The  press  has  as  big  .i  credibility 
gap  as  any  institution  in  this  society — a 
vulnerability  which  other  dements  of  the 
power  structure  liave  recognized  ;.nQ  ex- 
ploited. 

That  tiny  undercurrent  cf  anti-press  emo- 
tion which  General  Eisenhower  tapped  when 
he  invited  the  19G4  Republican  convention 
delegates  to  express  their  scorn  of  sensa- 
tion-seeking columnists  ,tnd  commentators" 
has  quickly  become  .a  flood.  George  Wallace 
found  that  newspaper  editorial  writers 
ranked  right  up  there  with  those  "pointy- 
headed  guideline-writers  who  can't  even 
park  their  bikes  straight"  as  sure-fire  targets 
for  his  oratorical  fire.  In  Chicago  at  the 
Democratic  convention,  the  press  became— 
In  quite  literal  terms — the  favorite  target 
of  Mayor  Daley's  men. 

The  press  Is  caught  up  in  what  John 
Gardner  has  called  the  crisis  of  our  times — 
the  necessity  for  institutional  adaptation  to 
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the  forces  of  change  unleashed  by  the  popu- 
lation explosion  and  the  simultaneous  revo- 
lutions of  education,  technology,  and  eco- 
nomics It  is  my  impression  that  the  adaptive 
response  from  the  press  has  been  perhaps 
more  sluggish  than  that  of  any  other  major 
Institution.  The  practice  of  Journalism  has 
changed  less  than  the  practice  of  modiclne 
or  law  or  education  or  even  politics  in  the 
past  generation. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this 
sluggishness  of  response.  I  believe  One  is  the 
comforting  rationalization  which  all  iour- 
nalists — myself  included— employ  to  convert 
outside  criticism  irom  a  measure  ni  our 
failure  into  a  measure  of  our  success  .A  po- 
litical reporter  who  pets  romplaints  .ibout 
his  work  from  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats is  apt  to  say  to  himself.  "Good.  I'm 
catching  hell  from  both  sides,  so  I  must  be 
writing  it  right  down  the  middle."  There  is. 
of  course,  another  possibility — that  iiis  re- 
porting is  so  far  off-base  that  it  outrages  any- 
body of  either  party  who  understands  -A'hat 
is  really  happenins.  But  that  is  a  possibility 
he  does  not  usually  examine. 

The  other  reason  that  the  press  Is  .so  lag- 
gard in  responding  to  criticisms  of  its  per- 
formance IS  that  most  of  us  ;n  Journalism 
have  not  really  taken  a  \ery  reflective  view 
of  our  own  functions  and  responsibilities.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  .asking  politicians  and 
businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  generals  to 
Justify  their  actions  and  policies,  but  -xe  do 
not  often  make  the  same  demand  of  our- 
selves. 

This  essay  is  an  effort  by  one  political  re- 
porter to  set  iorth  some  observations  on  the 
'.vay  he  and  his  colleagues  iDehave  m  their 
work — to  describe  the  roles  we  play.  Tliey  .tre 
j>ersor.al  observations  :ind  probably  none  of 
my  colleagues  would  agree  with  the  descrln- 
tlon.  It  is  intended  as  a  description  n:  the 
behavior  only  of  this  one  segment  ot  the 
press — not  of  the  press  as  a  whole.  It  :s  not 
an  fffort  to  grade  the  reporting  we  do.  I  risk 
expulsion  from  the  lodge  in  even  attempting 
to  describe  what  political  reporters  do;  it 
would  t.Tke  a  lot  more  nerve  thaji  I  !:ave  to 
try  to  evaluate  how  well  we  do  it. 

My  excuse  lor  taking  up  the  .subject,  under 
these  limitations,  is  twofold:  I  think  the 
political  reporters  are  at  the  eye  of  the  storm 
of  controversy  enveloping  The  press;  there  Is, 
I  suspect.  .1  good  deal  more  public  concern 
over  the  impact  o:  Journalism  on  campaiens, 
elections,  and  government  than  there  is  over 
The  press'  influence  im  science  or  the 
economy. 

Second.  I  have  been  persuaded  by  hours  of 
bull  sessions  with  my  colleagues  inthe  press. 
with  politicians,  and  with  political  scientists 
concerned  about  the  interaction  ot  politics 
,;nd  Journalism,  that  there  is  a  real  trap  in 
the  three  groups'  understanding  of  the  role 
or  roles  The  political  reporter  ;)iays. 

So.  v,^th  :ipo:ogles  to  those  who  will  find 
much  of  what  follows  elementary  and  obvi- 
ous, let  mc  lay  down  what  I  c  onsider  a  de- 
.scnptive  basis  on  which  the  discussion  of 
the  Impact  of  the  press  on  campaiirns  might 
proceed. 

There  would,  at  first  glance,  not  seem  to 
be  much  doubt  about  what  a  political  re- 
porter's Job  is.  Most  people  think  of  him  as 
the  public's  unseen  proxy.  *he  trained  ob- 
server, dispassionately  setting  down  v.-hat 
the  candidates  do  and  say.  In  this  conception, 
the  candidate  is  real  and  the  public  is  real, 
but  the  reporter  is  the  invisible  man.  His 
role  is  as  insignificant  as  that  of  the  tele- 
scope tube  by  which  light  from  a  distant  star 
i  the  candidate!  is  captured  ..nd  con-.eyed  to 
the  eye  cf  the  astronomer  i  the  reader  i. 

The  classic  plea  for  the  reporter  to  .ic:  as 
a  neutral  observer  was  given  by  Richard 
Nixon  in  his  famous  "last  press  .  onference" 
after  his  1962  campaign  for  Governor  of 
California,  Employnng  that  delicacy  of  phrase 
for  which  he  was  noted,  ^^ixon  said  he  recog- 
nized  the    right   of    newspapers,    "if   they're 
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against  the  candidate,  to  give  him  the  shaft." 
but  asked  plaintively  ir  they  could  not  "put 
one  lonely  repyorter  on  the  campaign  who  will 
report  what  the  candidate  says  now  and 
then.  ' 

Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  Why 
shouldn't  the  reporter  just  tell  his  readers 
what  the  i-andldale  Is  saying''  Doesn't  a  can- 
didate have  the  right  to  that  Itlnd  of  cov- 
erage' 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  kind  of 
political  journalism  that  President  Nixon  — 
and  dozens  of  other  politicians — have  recom- 
mended 

The  first  problem  is  this  The  same  Rlch- 
.ird  Nixon  who  made  that  earnest  plea  to 
have  his  words  set  down  as  he  uttered  them 
went  around  the  I'ountry  last  fall  systemat- 
ically bending  the  truth  to  his  own  advan- 
tage In  this  he  wivs.  of  course,  behaving  no 
dltTerentlv  from  any  other  candidate  Take 
the  simple^and  essentially  inconsequen- 
tial—  matter  of  crowdmanshlp.  Nixon's 
crowds  were  hne,  but  they  were  rarely  as 
big  .\s  .Nixon  made  them  out  to  be  A  reporter 
who  followed  the  Nixon  Rule  of  Political 
Journalism  and  quoted  Nixon's  own  crowd 
estimates  would  no  longer  have  been  In- 
forming his  readers  but  systematically  mis- 
leading rhem 

So  wh»i  dues  the  reporter  do?  He  checks 
Nixon  s  crowd  estimates  with  an  "independ- 
ent .luthorlty.  ■  le.,  the  local  police  chief 
That  is  .1  fine  method  until  you  reach  - 
place  like  Philadelphia,  say.  where  the  re- 
doubtable Frank  Rlzzo  a  italwart  of  Mayor 
James  H  J  T.ite's  Democratic  regime  In 
Citv  Hall,  deliberately  underestimates  the 
size  jf  Nixon  s  crowd. 

Faced  with  this  sort  of  double  duplicity, 
the  reporter  who  has  seen  both  Humphrey's 
and  Nixon's  crowds  in  Philadelphia  is  forced 
to  .make  a  judgment  or  hu  own  And  is  soon 
as  he  does  so  he  is  on  the  wav  to  becoming 
'he  controversial  character  that  General 
Elsenhower  Georce  Wallace.  .Mayor  Dalev 
and  so  many  'ithers  complain  of 

The  second  problem  with  the  Nixon  The- 
ory of  Political  Journalism—'  Just  write 
what  I  say '—is  that  he  land  every  other 
poUtlciiin  1  -iays  more  than  anyone  in  his 
right  mind  cares  to  read  .Moreover  in  a 
campaign,  much  of  what  he  says  today  Is 
the  same  tl.ing  he  said  yesterday,  and  the 
day  before  --hat.  and  the  day  before  that 
Moreover  his  words  are  only  part  of  the 
story  of  his  .-ampaign  day  It  is  also  Im- 
portant where  he  went,  what  he  did.  who 
he  did  It  to.  and  what  they  did  to  him 
Some  days,  what  he  does  not  say  is  more 
important  than  inv  words  he  utters  When 
Eisenhower  campaigned  with  Joe  McCarthy 
i.id  said  nothing  .ibout  General  George  C 
Marshall — the  man  who  had  sponsored  his 
military  career  and  whose  reputation  Mc- 
Carthy had  defamed — that  was  .v  story  When 
Hubert  Humphrey  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
Lester  Maddox  and  said  nothing  about  the 
racial  views  that  had  made  Maddox  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  that  w.is  a  story.  What 
the  candidate  says  is  onlv  part  of  the  pic- 
ture of  his  campaign  day — and  sometimes 
the  least  significant  part. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  the  political  reporter  to 
cull  from  the  thousands  of  words  .md  the 
hundreds  of  incidents  that  comprise  each 
day  on  the  road  with  a  Presidential  con- 
tender those  few  words,  incidents,  and  im- 
pressions that  convey  the  flavor,  the  mood, 
and  the  significance  of  what  occurred. 

Here  we  can  broaden  the  frame  uf  our  dis- 
cussion, for  ihe  process  of  covering  i  cam- 
paign IS  no  different  from  covering  any  story. 

Selectivity  is  the  essence  of  all  contempo- 
rary Journalism  .^nd  selectivity  implies  cri- 
teria. Criteria  depend  on  value  Judgments, 
which  is  a  fancy  wi^rd  for  opinions,  precon- 
ceptions, and  prejudices  There  i&  no  neutr«I 
journalism 

Now.  It  happens  that  a  great  deal  of  n 
political    reporter's   time   is   spent   In   doing 
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what  Mr  .Nixmi  recommended,  summarizing 
the  candidates  own  statements  The  anec- 
dote at  the  beginning  of  this  article  gave 
i.>nly  a  slightly  exaggerated  picture  of  a  typi- 
cal campaign  day  Obviously,  the  stories  filed 
from  the  campaign  plane  contain  more  than 
Just  excerpts  from  an  undelivered  speech. 
But  It  Is  a  rare  day  in  the  campaign  that 
the  candidates  words  do  not  comprise  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  story. 

Even  here,  however,  we  find  that  the  val- 
ues or  prejudices  of  the  reporters  play  a  part. 
Reporters  are--  or  at  least  fancy  themselves — 
literary  fellows  They  pride  themselves  on 
their  feel  for  words"  Thus  literary  \Hlues. 
graceful  phrases,  balanced  sentences,  have  an 
importance  to  them  that  is  hardly  reflective 
of  the  value  the  general  public  attaches  to 
eloquence  A  candidate  like  John  F  Kennedy 
whose  writers  can  turn  a  phrase  will  enjoy 
an  .idvantage  over  those,  like  Humphrey  and 
Goldwater.  whose  writers  are  pedestrian. 
There  is  very  little  Justice  in  this  but  a 
wise  politician  recognizes  the  premium  on 
literary  values  and  seeks  to  equip  himself 
accordingly  Nixon,  for  example,  reaped  great 
publicity  mileage  from  the  series  of  radio 
speeches  he  gave  In  the  past  campalgn^not 
because  very  many  [jeople  heard  them  on  the 
radio,  but  because  the  quality  of  the  writing 
that  went  into  them — much  of  it  by  Ray- 
mond K  Price.  Jr.  former  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  late,  lamented  .Veu;  i'orA: 
Hcratci-T''f)nne — was  so  extraordinarily  high 
that  papers  like  The  New  York  Ttmes  and 
the  Washington  PO'<t  were  often  urged  by 
the  reporters  covering  Nixon  to  print  full 
texts  or  extended  excerpts  of  these  addresses. 

So.  the  reporters  first  role  is  that  of  a  sum- 
marizer  of  the  candidate's  positions.  .As  we 
have  seen,  his  own  prejudices — at  least  his 
literary  taste — enter  into  even  this  role,  but 
nonetheless,  of  all  his  functions,  it  Is  prob- 
ably the  least  controversial 

In  a  sense.  I  have  leaped  ahead  of  my  own 
story  in  talking  of  this  role  Serious  atten- 
tion to  the  man's  words  Implies  that  he  Is 
worth  paying  attention  to.  And  who  decides 
that?  The  political  reporters  do — in  their 
second  role,  that  of  talent  scouts 

At  any  given  time  in  this  country,  there 
are  several  hundred  persons  who  are  poten- 
tially candidates  for  nomination  as  President 
or  Vice  President  They  are  .Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives. Governors.  .Administration  nttl- 
L-ials.  mayors,  military  men.  scientists,  busi- 
nessmen, edvicators.  astronauts,  and  other 
.issorted  celebrities  Who  Is  it  that  winnows 
this  held  down  to  manageable  size'  Tlie 
press — and  particularly  that  small  segment 
of  the  prei>s  called  the  national  political 
reporters. 

Russell  Baker  has  given  us  the  concept  of 
The  CJreal  Mentloner.  that  mysterious  Some- 
one whose  existence  is  implied  when  we  read 
that  so-and-so  is  being  mentioned  :or  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  ■  He  works  In  clan- 
destine ways  The  Great  Mentloner  men- 
tioned George  Romney  as  a  Presidential  pos- 
sioillty  before  Romney  made  his  first  race 
:or  Governor  of  Michigan  Hie  Great  Men- 
tloner has  mentioned  Mark  Hatfield  for  Vice 
President  every  lour  years  since  Hatfield 
turned  ■^0.  .and  he  never  seems  discouraged 
by  Hatfield's  failure  to  win  the  Job.  On  the 
lUier  hand.  The  Great  Mentloner  never  men- 
tioned E^dmund  s  Muskie  for  anything  until 
j'.ist  .-t  few  dhvs  before  he  was  actually  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President 

Just  why  The  Great  Mentloner  mentions 
'ome  names  and  not  others  is  very  puzzling 
It  has  something  to  do  with  i>ersonality.  but 
more,  probably,  to  do  with  the  black  arts  of 
public  relations.  George  Romney.  for  exam- 
ple became  known  through  those  big 
Rambler  -ds  showing  him  square-j.iwed  .md 
shirt-sleeved,  addressing  the  workers  on  the 
Joys  of  profit-sharing  and  the  evils  of  big 
cars  His  Image  was  further  enhanced  by 
some  controversial  testimony  to  Senate  com- 
mittees on  the  dangers  oi   concentration  In 
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the  auto  industry  Bui  It  takes  .something 
more  than  the  .irts  of  .idvertislng  to  rate  .i 
mention  from  The  Great  Mentloner.  It  takes 
some  special  break  In  the  ca.se  of  Komney.  ir 
Is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  nudge  to  The 
Great  Mentloner  came  from  none  other  than 
Richard  Nixon  who  tabbed  Romney  as  a 
comer  at  several  of  those  infamous  Washing- 
ton backgrounders  in  1960  and  1961 

The  function  the  political  reporters  per- 
form in  their  role  as  talent  scouts  is  one  that 
most  people  would  regard  as  a  positive  serv- 
ice. After  all,  the  individual  citizen  casi 
hardly  be  expected  to  discover  for  himself  <ili 
the  able  people  who  feel  a  calling  to  public 
service  The  reporter's  job  m.ikes  him  a  con- 
stant traveler  in  the  political  community:  he 
is  uniquely  well  positioned  to  detect  the  earl'. 
Intimations  of  greatness,  to  discover  these 
statesmen  in  embryo  and  bring  their  rare 
qualities  to  the  attention  of  .i  wider  [lUblu 

But.  alas.  It  Is  not  quite  that  simple— or 
non-controversial  In  his  function  as  a  talen' 
scout,  the  political  reporter  not  only  put< 
some  men  forward,  he  rather  ruthlessly  bar- 
the  door  to  advancement  for  other  men  Mar- 
tin F  Nolan  of  the  Boston  Globe  ha.s  com- 
pared the  national  political  reporters  to  . 
band  of  traveling  drama  critics,  covering  the 
new  political  acts  at  their  out-of-town  open- 
ings in  Sacramento  or  Lansini;  or  Harrlsbia^' 
Their  reports,  like  those  in  Variety,  .tre  fre- 
quently make-or-break.  'No  talent."  they  wi:. 
say  of  one  man,  and  his  name  is  foreotteii 
'Promising,"  they'll  say  of  another,  .md  he  : , 
booked  Into  the  Gridiron  Dinner  or  Meet  the 
Press."  It's  a  formidable  power,  and  one  iha' 
the  screening  committee  of  reporters  is  thor- 
oughly conscious  of  possessing 

It  Is  important  at  this  point  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  members  of  this  screenint: 
committee.  Obviously  I  .im  not  the  one  to 
describe  their  shortcomings  since  .is  .i  mem- 
ber of  the  group  I  probably  have  more  than 
my  own  share  of  the  characteristic  falUnet 
but  I  think  I  can  gi\e  some  description  ■  : 
the  fraternity. 

The  group  is  small.  It  probably  Include- 
a  couple  of  dozen  members,  ropresentlnc 
news  organizations  with  a  commitment  to 
coverage  of  national  politics  year  in  and  year 
out.  in  dull  seasons  as  well  as  exciting  timet 
Those  organizations  would  Include  the  ihref 
news  magazines,  the  two  wire  services,  th" 
three  radlo-televlsion  networks  and  The  New- 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  "he  Los  .Angeles  Time- 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  B,iltlmore 
Sun,  the  Knight  newspapers,  the  Field  ;\i- 
pers.  and  the  Gannett.  Newhouse,  .Scrlpps- 
Howard,  and  Hearst  ch.ilns  The  political  re- 
porters for  these  organizations.  jjIus  a  few- 
syndicated  columnists  who  cover  politics 
along  with  other  subjects,  comprise  the 
screening  committee 

Not  only  is  the  t?roup  small,  but  its  char- 
acteristics make  it  a  hlehly  .itypical  group 
of  .Americans.  Its  members  are  ail  Easterner- 
by  residence  If  not  by  birth.  Thev  .ire  ai: 
college  graduates.  They  all  enjoy,  despite  the 
low-paying  reputation  of  newsp.ipers.  in- 
comes well  over  the  national  median  Not  one 
of  them  Is  a  Negro  Only  two  are  women 
More  of  them  vote  Democratic  itid  fewer  : 
them  regularly  attend  ctuirch  I  would  gues.-^ 
than  in  a  random  sample  of  the  population. 
None  is  under  30  ind  few,  except  for  the 
columnists,  .ire  o\er  45  I  am  deliberately  not 
commenting  on  their  school,  jxilltical.  or 
ethical  views,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  Indicate  that  they — or  we.  I  should  ."iay— 
represent  a  narrow  and  rather  peculiar  slice 
of  this  society 

I  ->ften  thought,  for  example,  as  I  saw 
Romney  during  his  Presidential  campaigi 
surrounded  by  our  circle — men  a  cener.-.- 
tlon  younger  th.m  he.  manv  of  us  wit' 
cigarettes  in  our  mouths,  drinks  In  our 
hands  and  cynicism  in  our  hearts — »hat  h' 
must  have  felt  as  helpless  with  us  as  I  woul' 
feel  If  my  fate  or  future  as  a  Journalist  were 
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being  decided  by  a  committee  of  Romney's 
colleagues  among  the  elders  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

.Noniheless.  the  fact  is  that  the  reporters 
do  function  as  a  screening  committee  for 
.isplrants  to  national  office.  (Other  reporters 
do  the  same  thing  at  state  and  local  levels.) 
.And  whether  their  standards  are  good  or 
bad.  whether  they  are  characteristic  or  ec- 
centric so  far  as  the  society  Is  concerned, 
they  make  their  standards  stick. 

Thus,  the  same  George  Romney  who  was 
touted  as  a  Presidential  possibility  before 
lie  ever  ran  for  Governor  was  discarded  as 
.1  Presidential  possibility  (by  the  press* 
before  he  ever  got  around  to  declaring  his 
candidacy  in  late  1967  "I  was  the  victim  of 
the  Teddy  White  syndrome,"  Romney  has 
said,  referring  to  the  influence  the  author 
uf  The  Makmc  of  the  President  books  has 
had  in  impelling  reporters  to  start  covering 
Presidential  possibilitle.s  long  before  they 
:nrmally  enter  the  race  There's  not  much 
iloubt  m  my  mind  that  the  Governor  Is 
right— he  was  the  victim  of  serious,  sus- 
tained scrutiny  at  a  jiolnt  when  he  was  not 
jrepared  for  that  -kind  of  critical  cross- 
examination  Whether  the  reporters  per- 
lormed  a  national  service  or  caused  a  great 
vrong  in  eliminating  Romney  as  a  contender 
:^  an  arguable  proposition.  What  is  not  de- 
iatable  is  that  the  reporters  have  this  power 
nd  regularly  exercise  it. 

Closely  related  to  the  function  of  talent 
couts  is  the  political  reporter's  third  role, 
that  of  race  caller  or  handicapper.  He  is 
tuppo.sed  to  tell  his  public,  every  day.  how 
the  Presidential  (or  gubernatorial  or  sen- 
.. tonal )  sweepstakes  stands. 

Here  Is  a  point  where  serious  problems 
!  liter.  Much  of  the  reading  and  viewing  pub- 
;.c  really  doesn't  care  much  about  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  in  politics  or  In  the  cam- 
;  algn  Still  less  are  these  readers  enamored  of 
veighty  analyses  of  why  something  hap- 
jened.  What  they  want  to  know  is:  What's 
poing  to  happen  tomorow'?  Who's  going  to 
win  or  lose?  And  If  the  reporter  has  even  a 
\estlge  of  conscience  he  knows  that  that  Is 
•he  line  question  he  can  never  answer  with 
aiiv  confidence 

Yet  much  of  political  journalism  Is  an 
riful  effort  to  disguise  prediction  as  report- 
!.ig  Look  at  the  use  of  public  opinion  polls 
bv  newspapers.  A  public  opinion  poll,  when 
vroperly  conducted  and  presented,  is  a  per- 
:  ctly  legitimate  tool  for  measuring  opinion 
:.:  a  point  in  the  past,  i  e..  the  period  of 
everal  days  when  the  questions  were  ac- 
•ually  being  :iske<l.  But  If  the  significance  of 
the  poll  were  .iccepted  In  those  limited  terms, 
lew  newspapers  would  give  polls  the  promi- 
nence they  now  accord  them.  There  Is.  let^ 
lace  It.  almost  nothing  as  insignificant  as  a 
measure  of  how  people  would  have  decided 
list  May  a  question  that  we  know  will  not 
come  to  them  for  decision  until  November. 
Newspapers  print  and  give  prominence  to  the 
;>o:is  because  they  know  their  readers  will 
tike  the  {xill  to  be  exactly  what  it  is  not — a 
1  redictlve  device  for  guessing  how  the  actual 
'  ite  will  come  out 

.A  lot  of  political  reporting  is  in  the  news- 
;  apers  under  exactly  the  same  false  pre- 
"(=nses.  i  e..  the  assumption  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  standing  of  the  race  in  May  has 
some  relevance  to  the  actual  order  of  finish 
In  November  Indeed,  we  have  now  so  far 
.-dvanced  this  pseudo-science  of  political 
liandlcapping  that  ai:  of  us.  myself  Included. 
•  rite  two  or  three  years  in  advance  of  a 
Ti-esldential  election  that  so-and-so  is  the 
;•  nt-runner 

And  what  is  the  basis  on  which  the  politi- 
:.    reporter   makes   these  Judgments?  What 
."c  the  landmarks  we  rely  on  in  calling  the 
:  !ce? 

There  are   four  types   of  evidence  that  go 
.'0  the  reporters'  judgments,  and  I  will  list 
'.  .em  in   descending  order  of  reliability. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  there  are  the  nationally-known  jnib- 
lic  opinion  polls — Gallup  and  Hams-  which 
give  periodic  reports  on  the  standing  of  the 
Presidential  contenders  These  polls  .ire  not 
without  their  problems,  but  they  do  oiler 
the  Journalist  a  relatively  standardized  set 
of  measurements,  made  by  reputable  jjrac- 
tltloners  whose  methods  of  uperation  are 
open  to  scrutiny  and  whose  lull  results  are 
disclosed. 

Far  more  often,  the  reporter  bases  his 
Judgment,  in  part,  on  a  private  poll  someone 
has  given  him.  These  may  or  may  not  be  ..s 
carefully  prepared  as  the  Gallup  md  Harris 
polls,  but  they  are  much  les-s  reliable  from 
the  reporter's  point  of  view.  Rarely  is  iie  in- 
formed how  the  poll  was  made:  rarely  does 
he  see  the  full  results  Typically,  a  private 
poll  on  the  standing  of  the  Presidential  i  or 
other)  race  in  some  state  is  "leaked"  to  nlm 
by  an  interested  party — often  the  candidate 
who  Is  favored  by  the  poll  or  one  of  his  man- 
agers. If  the  reporter  is  properly  skeptical. 
he  will  let  his  readers  know  that  his  infor- 
mation is  second-hand  .ind  tainted  by  the 
possible  bias  of  his  source  But  however  he 
qualifies  It,  his  reporting  of  the  poll  lends 
it  an  air  of  authority. 

There  are  literally  dozens  of  examples  of 
Inaccurate  private  polls  distorting  the  jour- 
nalists' and  the  public's  judgment  of  a  politi- 
cal race.  Do  such  misjudgments  have  an 
effect  on  the  outcome?  ObviousU,  in  many 
cases  they  do.  The  candidate  reported  trail- 
ing in  these  polls  has  a  substantially  harder 
time  raising  money,  building  an  organiza- 
tion, or  attracting  publicity  than  the  pre- 
sumed front-runner 

To  guard  against  the  multiple  distortion 
implicit  in  the  "leaked  poll'  procedure,  re- 
porters have  two  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  these  two  sources  are 
even  flimsier,  in  most  cases,  as  a  basis  for 
handicapping  the  race 

He  can  consult  the  judgment  of  so-called 
informed  politicians.  Typically,  a  reporter 
making  a  political  survey  of  a  state  will  be- 
gli:i  by  asking,  say,  the  Democratic  chairman 
what  he  thinks  of  the  situation — "I  mean 
really,  not  for  attribution.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  really  think."  The  chairman  liems 
and  haws  for  a  few  minutes  and  finally  allows 
as  how  his  candidate  just  might  win 
by  10,000  votes  if  he  got  all  the  breaks  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  reporter  thanks  him. 
phones  his  Republican  counterpart.  ,-.nd 
goes  through  the  same  procedure  wnth  him. 
eliciting  the  view  that  ;f  they  can  manage 
to  keep  the  candidate's  alcoholic  wife  from 
making  too  many  more  jjublic  appearances, 
he  ought   to   '.^'in   by  40,000   votes. 

Now.  the  scientific  method,  journalistic 
style,  comes  into  play.  The  Democratic 
chairman  has — -sort  of — claimed  victory  for 
his  man  by  10.000  votes.  The  Republican 
chairman  has — with  a  shade  more  confi- 
dence— claimed  victory  for  his  man  by  40.- 
000  votes.  The  reporter  cogitates  .md  com- 
poses the  following  sentence:  "While  in- 
formed observers  do  not  discount  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Democratic  upset,  the  betting 
favors  Republican  candidate  so-and-so  to 
carry  the  state,  perhaps  by  less  than  40.000 
votes. 

That  description  is  something  of  a  carica- 
ture, I  confess.  Tlie  reporter  will  talk  to 
more  than  two  people.  :ind  h.e  will  weigh  the 
words  of  each  source  according  to  his  own 
past  experience  with  the  quality  of  the  man's 
Judgments.  He  will  attempt  to  find  some 
witnesses  with  no  particular  .ix  to  cnnd  But 
in  the  end.  he  will  :Utempt  to  construct 
some  kind  of  consensus  of  informed  judc- 
ment.  Almost  every  one  of  the  news  organ- 
izations I  listed  earlier  goes  through  this 
kind  of  process  for  Its  pre-election  surveys. 
contacting  party  officials,  informed  citizens 
and  newspapermen  in  all  50  states  in  order 
to  make  an  "educated  guess"  :n  advance  on 
the  election  results. 
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rhe  enterprise  of  that  sort  I  happened  to 
be  involved  in  this  past  fall  was  noiablv  suc- 
cessful Not  only  did  we  hit  very  close  to 
Nixon'.s  actual  electoral  vote,  but  we  were 
equally  on  target  m  our  estimates  of  changes 
m  Congress  and  the  governorships  But  using 
exactly  the  same  methodology  in  1966.  we 
managed  to  be  off  by  a  factor  of  100  per  cent 
on  the  size  of  the  Republican  gain  m  the 
House.  We  taid  ■Z'i  seat-s;  they  gained  47  What 
I  would  like  to  know,  and  what  no  one  ii.is 
told  me,  IS  how  we  could  i)e  so  smart  one 
ye;ir  and  so  dumb  the  other,  when  the  pro- 
cedure was  exactly  the  same? 

Many  veteran  newsmen  would  say  that  all 
this  is  stutl  and  nonsense  Tiiey  scorn  the 
polls,  published  or  private:  they  have  only 
minimum  trust  in  the  Judunient  of  poU- 
ticuuis.  What  they  rely  on  is  their  own  "feel' 
of  the  situation. 

Reporters  of  this  school  are  easy  to  identity 
m  the  campaign  They  are  the  ones  who 
.-tand  on  their  chairs  to  stare  intently  at  the 
laces  in  the  crowd  when  the  candidate  makes 
his  entrance  I  have  never  known  what  they 
see  in  those  laces,  just  as  I  have  never  known 
iiow  the  emotions  in  a  crowd  .it  a  political 
rally  give  you  any  clue  to  the  likely  voting 
behavior  of  the  city  or  state  in  which  the 
rally  is  taking  place  I  have  \et  to  see  the  first 
bit  of  evidence  establishing  a  positive  corre- 
lation between  the  size  of  the  crowd  a  candi- 
date draws  in  a  city  and  the  number  of  votes 
he  later  .-eceives  there  But.  like  evervone 
else.  I  count  the  crowds  and  measure  their 
reaction  as  "friendly"  or  "cool"  Just  be- 
cause an  old  method  has  no  validitv  is  no  rea- 
son to  get  rid  tif  it 

The  reporter  as  summarizer.  as  talent 
scout,  and  as  l;andlcapper  has  his  problems, 
but  he  is  behaving  m  a  role  that  recognizably 
has  some  relation  to  the  demands  of  his 
newspaper  and,   presumably,  his  readers. 

In  liis  lourth  role,  liowever,  the  political 
reporter  tends  to  carve  out  :or  himself  a 
: unction  just  .i  bit  more  glorious  than  any 
that  his  employer  or  his  readers  ever  en- 
visaged lor  h;in  He  becomes,  m  his  own  eyes. 
the  Public  Defender 

Reporters— unless  they  are  hiL'hly-upmion- 
.ited  columnists  to  begin  with — really  don  t 
start  the  campaign  with  this  role  in  mind 
They  couldn't  care  less  who  wins,  they  as- 
.'ure  each  other  There  are  no  heroes  or  bad 
guys  m  the  political  drama  they  see.  ju.'^t 
mortals  .-truegiiRg  with  terribly  complex 
problems. 

But  lor  months  on  end,  they  are  locked  up 
covering  one  of  these  mort.als.  engaged  in 
.in  endless  discussion  of  his  personality,  his 
mentality,  his  strategy,  and  his  tactics. "ihey 
become,  in  short,  monomaniacs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  man  they  ..re  covering.  .And  cven- 
lually,  some  of  them.  .:t  least,  will  discover 
that  The  Candidate  Is  'rr\ing  to  Pull  .Soine- 
thing  We  Don't  Like.  The  candidate  and  his 
men  are  ,irtful  inanipulators.  propagandists, 
slick  Madison  Avenue  operators.  The  reporter 
IS  the  truth-seeker.  .And  lie  resolves.  "I'm 
not  going  to  let  liim  ■  the  candidate)  get 
away  with  it  He's  duping  the  poor  voter  and 
it's  up  to  me  to  see  that  the  poor  little  sap 
isn't  conned  by  This  Slicker." 

Now  in  .iiiy  settinc  less  irrational  'han  a 
campaign  plane,  the  reporter  would  probably 
recognize  that  the  charge  of  'duping  the 
voter"  really  involves  no  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary tnmmmg  of  issues  to  suit  the  public 
mood.  And  the  companion  charge  of  delib- 
erately obscuring  his  stand"  rarely  Indicates 
more  than  bafflement  by  the  candidate  on 
how  to  solve  such  essentially  insoluble  prob- 
lems ,is  the  ri.se  m  crime  or  the  decline  in 
the  dollar. 

But.  no  matter.  .A  wave  of  moral  outrage 
sweeps  over  the  reporters.  It  is  expressed  in 
the  declaration.  "We're  not  going  to  let  h.im 
tzet  away  with  this."  Demands  ..re  sounded 
for  press  conferenct;  Questions  ..re  plotted 
that  will  CUT  '  .1  every  .-.venue  of  escape  or 
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evaalon  for  the  candidate.  The  trap  Is  care- 
fully set  tind.  unlesa  rie  Is  very  wary,  the 
.•indlddte  soHier  or  inter  walks  luto  .t 

Now.  the  sertovis  point  I  would  make  about 
this  mode  of  behnvlor  '.s  that  once  The  re- 
porter appoints  himself  Public  Defender  he 
.ibandons  almost  ail  pretense  of  being  any- 
thing less  than  an  arbiter  of  the  outcome 
of  the  election  There  is  no  consistency  and 
no  predlctablUty  aa  to  when  or  whether  he 
will  adopt  the  role  of  Public  Defender  Usu- 
ally, he  :s  provoked  Into  It  by  the  candidate's 
repeated  j-se  of  an  arsfument  that  :s  offen- 
sive to  the  reporter's  own  prejudices  Nixon. 
tor  example,  (^ot  away  with"  his  Law  and 
Order  arbtument  all  year,  even  though  many 
of  the  reporters  thought  there  was  an  ele- 
:iient  of  demogoguery  :n  It  What  Anally  pro- 
voiced  the  reporters  covering  Nl.xon  to  become 
P-ibllc  Defenders  was  a  day  In  late  October 
when  he  delivered  a  dozen  whUUe-stop 
speeches  in  Ohio  istx  times  the  usual  ;ium- 
oer  r  'r  ,i  ^insjle  dayi  and  managed  at  «ich 
^11  .-essUe  stop  to  give  fi  more  lurid  dejorlp- 
ru'ii  if  the  dangers  that  stalked  the  city 
-reets  under  the  unconcerned  Democrats. 
Dia:  night,  tor  the  first  time,  a  wave 
of  we-can't-let-hlm-get-away-wlth-lt"  talk 
swept  the  Nixon  pre.^s  .:orps,  and  the  tough- 
est stortes  of  the  campaign  went  whizzing 
out  over  the  wires 

Nixon  averted  a  new  press  crisis  by  soften- 
in>;  his  tone  on  that  issue  in  succeeding  days, 
a  response  that  was  m  itself  a  measure  of 
the  power  of  the  press  when  it  goes  on  the 
warpath. 

But  It  doesn't  .always  go  on  the  warpath 
Often  It  Is  strangelv  passive  In  1960,  for  ex- 
ample when  John  P  Kennedy  promised  day 
after  day  to  get  the  country  moving  again, 
no  petitions  were  passed  in  'he  press  car  de- 
manding rjiat  he  spell  out  how  When  he 
spoke  of  a  missile  gap,  no  proof  of  evidence 
was  demanded  When  he  spoke  of  America's 
falling  prestige,  no  ine  ;>resse<l  him  i>n  the 
definition  and  relevance  of  that  word 

Bv  contrast,  Humphrey  last  year  was 
,hounded  M  almost  every  press  conference  to 
-pell  »ut  his  differences  on  Vietnam  policy 
with  the  Johnson  Administration.  First 
Romnev  and  then  Nixon  were  pressed  unceas- 
ingly to  ^pecifv  their  pr'>gram  'ht  ending  the 
war  Innumerable  other  examples  could  be 
cited  The  point  Is  simply  that  with  some 
candidates  and  on  jome  issues — but  not 
others — the  press  will  "bore  in  '  And  in 
choosing  when  'o  push  and  when  not.  we  are 
responding  almost  exclusively  to  our  own 
■.titles  ^ncl  prejudices  and  opinions 

Fifth  and  finally.  I  am  •x»nstrfllned  to  re- 
port that  from  time  to  !lme  the  political  re- 
tx>rter  will  -io  far  forget  himself  that  he  be- 
comes a  volunteer,  unpaid  .assistant  cam- 
paign manager  for  'he  candidate  he  is 
covering 

This  is  'he  opposite  of  tiie  Public  Defender 
syndrome,  and  in  every  respect  more  obnox- 
ious When  he  is  playing  Public  Defender,  the 
reporter  it  ieatt  is  living  up  to  the  ilereotype 
of  the  hard-nosed,  independent,  aggressive 
news  hound — oven  though  his  motives  may 
have  precious  little  to  do  with  the  pursuit  of 
news 

But  when  he  appoints  himself  Assistant 
Campaign  Manager,  he  becomes  a  fawning 
lackey  of  the  candidate,  waiting  on  him  with 
bits  of  advice,  reveling  in  the  supposed  in- 
timacy of  his  relationship.  He  takes  to  de- 
fending the  candidate  in  the  preee  bus,  and 
may  even  go  so  far  ,w  to  remonstrate  with  his 
colleagues  who  are  writing  "unfriendly" 
pieces  about  his  new  hero  He  Is  a  sad  spec- 
r^acle.  but  there  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
on  every  campaign  I  have  seen,  one  or  more  of 
our  colleagues  have  strayed  from  the  paths 
of  righteous  skepticism  .ind  becixne  avowed. 
active  promoters  of  the  candidacy  of  the  man 
they  are  covering 

There  is  a  subtle  revenge,  however,  for  the 
candidate  who  allows  this  to  happen.  Invart- 
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ably,  the  advice  that  newspapermen  give 
L^nclklates  u  the  worst  claptrap  Iniagloable. 
I  could  cite  fxaniples.  but  I  will  nut  I  have 
prtibably  said  enough  already  to  be  t-xptlled 
from  the  press  bus  fur  life. 


Ma  re} I 
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RAILROAD    KEDKVFXOPMENT 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    M.VS.'iAl  HtJ.SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  I9f;9 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  havinK  re- 
ceivfd  perml.-v.sion  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark;*  in  the  Record.  I  Include 
herein  .i  recent  very  able  address  by  my 
dislinK'ui.shed  Iriend,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Honorable  William  H  Tucker,  now 
New  En.;land  '.  ice  president  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad 

This  fine  .^peech  was  delivered  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Providence. 
R  I  .  on  March  5.  and  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  It  that  I  thought  it  .should 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

It  IS  most  encouratjing  to  note  Com- 
missioner Tucker's  statement  that  Penn 
Central  must  be  a  dynamic  force  for  im- 
provement in  regional  railroadins;. 

Our  sreat  railroad  system  was  one  of 
the  principal  contributing;  factors  to  the 
growth,  power,  wealth,  and  fabulous  suc- 
cess of  the  American  free  tnterprtse  .sys- 
tem and  the  i^rowth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that  leaders 
at  ever>'  level  apparently  did  not  have 
the  vision,  or  the  will,  nor  were  they  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
risks  entailed,  to  keep  this  ereat  system, 
or  most  of  it,  intact,  operational  and 
useful  to  American  industrj'  and  the 
American  people. 

The  collapse  suffered  by  railroad 
transportation  has  adversely  affected 
our  economy  and  our  way  of  life  Not 
only  have  we  lost  much  of  an  extraor- 
dinary, ellicient  system  of  transportation 
but  American  life  has  also  been  largely 
stripped  of  one  of  the  most  colorful,  en- 
itayini!,  fascinatini;  ,ind  interesting  of  all 
modes  of  transportation 

If  we  spent  half  of  the  money  to  re- 
tain our  railroad  system,  both  freight 
and  passenger,  that  we  spend  sometimes 
rather  casually,  in  other  areas  of  trans- 
portation, we  would  have  reaped  fan- 
tastic result.s  in  the  form  of  improved 
carrlase  of  commt>dities.  industrial  and 
agricultural  products,  and  in  fact,  vir- 
tually everything  transportable  We 
would  have  also  been  assured  of  com- 
fortable, speedy  service  for  the  traveling 
public  and  the  people,  including  service 
for  many  communities  now  isolated  from 
any  type  of  transportation. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  laud  Com- 
missioner Tucker  for  his  able  and  vigor- 
ous -speech  He  said  many  things  that 
should  be  said  about  the  revival  and  re- 
habilitation of  our  great  railroad  .system, 
and  I  certainly  would  continue  to  wel- 
come the  chance  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, to  strengthen  our  rail  system  .so 
that  it  is  able  to  modernize,  equip,  and 
streamline  many  of  the  splendid  services 
that  It  rendered  the  people  in  other  years. 


I  am  verj'  anxious  to  join  in  revivincr, 
rehabilitating?,  modernizing,  rejuvenat- 
ing, and  strengthening  the  railroads  for 
broader  .service  in  this  space  jet  age 
Comparable  to  what  they  once  rendered 
the  American  people 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  have  an  ex- 
perienced, dedicated  and  highly  trained 
able  leader  like  Commissioner  Tucker, 
with  his  knowledge  of  transportation 
systems  ar.d  their  ijroblems.  engaged  .it 
high  levels  in  bringing  the  railroad  sys- 
tem back  to  Its  former  glories  and  serv- 
ices in  certain  areas  that  would  now  find 
the  rails  truly  indispensable. 

Commis.sioner  Tucker's  remarks  fol- 
low , 

Remarks  by  William  H.  Tuckeb 

I  .oil  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress you.  I  know  what  an  important  role 
the  members  of  the  Chamber's  Down  Town 
I'.iuiicU  .lUd  Transportation  Committee  unci, 
of  course,  the  Board  of  Directors,  play  la 
the  economic  life  of  Providence  and  the 
f>ntlre  state. 

Some  of  you  may  be  aware  that  I  was  to 
have  delivered  an  address  l)efore  a  meet- 
ing In  Boston  a  week  .igo  Due  to  the  near 
bU^^ard.  which  I'm  .-iire  >ou  remember  well, 
the  meeting  was  called  off  Tliua.  this  Is  my 
first  '>pportunlty  to  voice  my  thoughts  on 
the  inclusion,  its  problems  and  it,s  meaning. 
And  I'm  glad  to  be  doing  so  with  you  Rhode 
Islands  contribution  to  regional  railroad- 
ing—  In  interest  and  In  revenue — far  out- 
i^trlps   Its   population   or  t;eographlc   rank. 

Id  like,  thereiore,  to  devote  much  of  the 
few  minutes  I  have,  to  talking  ..bout  Pena 
Central  and  Its  relation  to  Rhode  Island. 
.\nd  first.  Id  like  to  make  a  major  announce- 
ment I  think  Its  major,  because  It  concerns 
iiomethlng  that,  according  to  your  paper.-, 
u  one  of  the  must  vual  issues  of  the  day 
m  Providence. 

Gentlemen — we  are  going  to  fix  the  cloct: 
atop  our  Providence  .station! 

I  may  seem  a  bit  lacetlous  about  its  Im- 
portance, but  I'm  not  kidding  about  our 
pledge  to  repair  it  .\s  you  know,  t.he  plgeom 
and  starlings  loved  to  roost  on  the  hands. 
.■\nd  their  weight,  especially  at  a  quarter  to 
'hree.  was  so  great  as  to  stop  the  clocts 
omplelelv.  We  liad  to  ^top  the  clock  wit:; 
the  hands  at  noon. 

Our  building  engineers  tell  me  they  expec 
^hortly  to  install  an  electric  mechanlsn; 
which  will  be  capable  of  making  the  birds, 
as  well  as  time,  fly, 

I-. e  mentioned  this  first  because,  in  a  way 
It  symtKjUzes  the  Penn  Central  Inclusion  of 
the  New  Haven. 

What  happened  at  the  first  of  the  yea; 
was  not  just  a  simple  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  New  Haven  operations  There ; 
been  a  complete  revision  of  attitude,  morale, 
illrcctiou  iind  spirit. 

Penn  Central  knows  that  it  must  be  ; 
dynamic  force  for  improvement  In  regional 
railroading     .\nd    It    Is    going    to    be, 

I  hope  that  this  has  become  evident  in  the 
recent  discussions  involving  the  possible 
relocation  ct  the  railroad  In  downtown  Prov- 
idence 

A  week  ago  today,  as  you  know.  I  met  wltii 
Governor  Llcht.  Mayor  Dorley.  iiid  our  asso- 
ciates at  the  Cnpltol 

Mayor  Dorley  told  us  that  he  had  been 
disheartened  for  years  by  the  lack  of  progress 
on  numerous  plans  for  relocating  the  main- 
line tracks  of  the  railroad  He  referred  to 
these  tracks,  and  the  viaduct  which  carries 
them  as  a  "Chinese  Wall"  dividing  the  heart 
of  Providence 

Now,  within  two  months  of  the  Inclusion, 
the  Penn  Central  has  gone  to  work  on  thls-- 
and  at  this  time  we  are  working  on  an  engi- 
neering study    But.   since   It   Is   .stUl   in   the 
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:udy  stage,  I  cannot  be  as  definitive  as  I.  or 
■,  ju,  would  like  I  can  say  that  what  we  do 
.r  propose  will  be  that  which  we  feel  pro- 
::iotes  the  best  interests  of  city,  state  and 
r.iilroad 

I   liope  It  can   be  teen  that  any  effort  we 

:;i  ike   to   remove    the    Chinese    Wall   will   be 

.car  evidence  of  Penn  Central's  willingness 

:.ice  the  realities  of  the  present  and  the 

.'o~ponslblllt;es  of  the  future. 

We  did  not  w.iit  to  be  pcrssured  by  events. 
■/, V  realized  that  the  construction  of  the  next 
.-cment  of  1-95  would  have  a  serious  effect 
,pon  the  railroad  and  Its  facilities.  We  In- 
>-.:tuied  planning  to  deal  with  that  effect. 
.\nd  we  did  so  vvith  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic   as  well  as   the  railroad,  in  mind. 

If  this  can  be  worked  oin.  the  relocation 
of  track  and  facilities  will  make  available 
prime  downtown  land.  It  will  consolidate  our 
various  operations  such  as  engine  malnte- 
lu.nce.  freight  forwarding,  etc..  in  a  much 
r.iore  efficient  location.  It  will  provide  the 
i/csi  solution  to  the  overall  problem  of  the 
ijlsectlon  of  our  downtown  Providence  tracks. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  being 
^•.  udied  by  state  and  city  A  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  We  hope  that  what 
,,  now  rsscntl.tlly  a  sketch  plan  -will  become 
:;  <;o  days  .1  hlr.cprlnt  upon  which  we  and 
■  ;:i-  ciiv  ran  build. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Gov- 
ernor Llclat  for  the  role  he  has  played,  first 
m  .icknowlcdglng  the  Importance  of  the  con- 
■fpt  invol'.ed  and.  second,  in  galvanizing  the 
■,  irious   5~tate   nnd   city   agencies   Into  quick 

•  Mistructive  action  with  us. 

Tliere  should  he  one  word  of  caution,  how- 

•  ■  ?r  I'm  sure  vou  are  .iware  that  there  are 
•!-.ree  railroads  involved  here — Penn  Central. 
iiiicton  .ind  Providence  and  Providence  and 
\v.  rcester.  Naturally,  there  are  attendant 
;.'_Ml  complications,  I  can  speak,  at  this  time, 

nlv  for  Penn  Central.  But  we  do  not  regard 

i.y  foreseeable  problems  as  being  insur- 
mountable. 

!   .spoke  earlier  of   the  role  Rhode  Island 
),.!.s  been  playing  m  the  .survival  of  rail  service 
■his  region.  It  is  not  a  role  that  can  be 
.loandoned  now. 

1  rankiy.   one   of   the   greatest   concerns    to 

.^  in  the  past  two  months  lias  been  a  public 
.ittl'ude  that  the  Penn  Central  has  an  ob- 
;;cation    to    maintain,    and    underwrite,    the 

aiiie  rail  operations  which  dragged  the  New 
H.e. en    down    into   bankruptcy 

Wlien  t.he  Penn.svlvania  and  New  York 
TiMtral  railroads  were  allowed  to  merge,  it 
■■as  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  people 
:n  r^'Blons  they  .'erved.  It  was  never  ordered. 
nor  was  it  ever  intended,  that  '.he  savings 
■.r>m  the  Penn  Central  niereer  were  to  be 
^iphoned  ofl  into  the  near-bottomless  pit 
'  :   ^>w  Haven  Oehcits. 

\t  a  time  when  airlines  liave  been  earn- 

;:l'  a  rate  of  return  of  over  nine  percent. 
Penn  Central  and  other  eastern  roads  have 
'!c.n   earning   less   than    two   percent. 

.\nd  last  year.  Penn  Central  .suffered  a 
;>a.5senger  deficit  rif  aixiut  one  hundred  mll- 
l;on  dollars. 

This  year,  we  heean  with  the  New  Haven 
:p.r;aslon  and  absorbed  a  line  which  in  1968 
aari  Its  own  passenger  deficit  if  more  than 
•en  million   dollars   and   a   freight  deficit   to 

ui'ch     To    heap    deficits    upon    deficits — as 

I  'ae  first  of  the  year,  changes  in  post  of- 
t.C''  transportation  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
;      tai    revenues   on    the    New   Haven    region 

'  more  than  one  million  dollars 
Thus,  when  we  took  on  the  New  Haven,  it 
'ec.une   even    more   of   a   llablllTy   for  Penn 
f'rntral    than    it    had    been    under   Trustee- 
-lilp' 

This  serious  financial  problem  was  recog- 
:.i^"(l  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
-;''n  when  it  approved  the  inclusion.  In 
:aci  the  ICC  speciftcaliy  called  the  New 
Haven  operations  a  "burden  "  for  Penn  Cen- 
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tral  ...  a  burden  that  the  states  .should 
share. 

I  quote  the  ICC.  report  "Part  of  the 
burden  falling  to  Penn  Central  conslst.s  of 
Its  common  carrier  obligation  to  sustain 
essential  service  In  the  New  Haven  terri- 
tory. Since  we  find  tliat  the  operations  in- 
volved are  likely  to  be  at  a  continuing  de- 
ficit, there  is  a  concomitant  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  .state  and  local  szovernments 
to  help  sustain    the  .service" 

You  note  that  the  I  C.C,  taid  that  we  liave 
an  obligation  to  continue  e^sLiitial  .services, 
Penn  Central  plans  to  meet  that  obligation. 
But  we  can  not  do  it  alone. 

Much  of  our  current  planning  and  our 
policies  involve  the  restructuring  of  the  New- 
Haven's  freight  and  passenger  .'-ervices — 
Streamlining  the  New  Haven  operation  down 
to  essential  operations.  In  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  states,  we  have  be- 
gun— but  not  completed — the  restructuring 
of  our  long  haul  passenger  service 

We  are  pruning  the  low-revenue,  i-lgh- 
cost  branch  freight  lines.  Again,  where  ..p- 
propriate.  this  is  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  public  or  private  representatives 

A  good  example  of  this  i.s  uur  ireight  iine 
between  East  Providence  and  Bristol.  .\s  you 
know,  we  are  planning  to  abandon  this 
branch.  But  we  have  initiated  discussions 
with  your  State  on  what  public  use  might  be 
made  of  the  line  alter  rail  .-ervlce  :s  with- 
drawn. 

We  are  meeting  our  oblig.itions  :r.  .inoficr 
way,  too.  We  have  begun  extensive  improve- 
ment programs  in  both  freight  and  passenger 
services. 

Single  line  freight  service  will  .^ave  one  to 
three  days  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other 
midwest  points.  New  special  purpose  equip- 
ment Is  being  made  available.  We're  pre- 
paring for  the  construction  of  ten  additional 
tracks  at  the  huge  electronic  classification 
yard  at  Selkirk.  NY.  These  will  be  used  for 
the  assembly  of  last-moving  freight  trains 
direct  to  Providence  and  other  major  centers 
in  the  region. 

About  a  dozen  renovated  passenger  coaches 
have  already  rolled  out  of  our  shop  at  New 
Haven.  Car  washing  facilities  have  been 
reopened.  We've  repaired  more  than  half  of 
the  big  backlog  of  broken  v.-indo\vs.  .^n  in- 
spection team  project  has  been  started  with 
supervisors  riding  our  trains  ciery  day  to 
check  on  the  performance  of  equipment  and 
crews. 

It  is  going  to  be  .i  long,  hard  job.  it  is  im- 
possible to  catch  up  overnight  with  the  vears 
of  deferred  maintenance  on  the  New  Haven. 

.And.  as  I  said,  it  ir,  not  .i  job  we  can  do 
alone.  Currently,  we  are  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states,  including  your  very 
able  Public  Utilities  AdminlEtratrr  and  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  Archie  Smith  and  George 
McLaughlin,  and  Director  (1  Btisiness  Regu- 
lation, Francis  J.  Fazzano.  Beyond  our  im- 
mediate needs  to  keep  things  coins:,  we  want 
to  arrive  at  a  permanent  program  by  wiilch 
the  states  can  assume  their  fair  share  o:  the 
burden  of  continuing  essential  services. 

The  basic  principles  of  our  passenger  serv- 
ice program  can  be  summarized  in  this  way — 
we  plan  improvement  and  upgrading  cf  that 
passenger  service  lor  which  there  is  a  public 
need,  a  phasing  out  of  little-used  or  unneces- 
sary service,  and  public  underwriting  of  the 
deficits  of  the  service  required  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Thus,  you  can  see  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing, and  even  permanent,  role  for  Rhode 
Island  and  the  other  states  in  the  tnainte- 
nance  of  rail  service  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land. 

Penn  Central  does  not  want  year-to-year 
subsidies.  It  seeks  permanent  support  pro- 
grams, as  I  outlined,  under  which  the  states 
would  Join  us  in  a  continumc:  partnership, 
an  investment  in  reliable,  efficient  railroad 
service. 
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What  would  Rhode  Island's  fair  share  be? 
This  has  not  yet  been  determined,  because 
our  discussions  with  the  states  liuve  not  yet 
finalized  what  the  permanent  service  will  be. 

Perhaps  the  states  -.vili  decide  that  fewer 
trains  are  required  to  liandle  passenger  de- 
mand, that  the  present  level  oi  ,-ervi( f  :s  not 
truly  essential.  We  don't  know.  But  we  are 
making  all  of  our  information  available  so 
that  everything  is  on  the  table. 

In  another  area  oi  State-Penn  Central 
relations,  we  have  stressed  that  "ax  relief  lor 
the  railroad  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  state's  responsibilities  concerning  the 
continuation  of  long-haul  piassenger  service. 

Tax  relief  recognizes  the  facts  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  today — that  to  pile  burdensome 
taxes  upon  a  public  utility  simply  result-s  la 
higher  costs  to  patrons  of  that  utility  or  a 
dr.un  of  badly  needed  capit.U  and  .issets  In 
the  case  of  railroads,  taxation  has  also  be- 
come grossly  unfair  and  inequitable 

Hiehways  are  constructed  lor  the  auto  and 
bus  with  the  use  of  Federal  and  state  Uinds. 
.■\irports,  air  signal,  ccmmunicition  and 
■.veather  reporting  systems  are  paid  lor  by  the 
government.  In  the  lace  of  such  heavily- 
suosidized  competition,  i.;  it  any  wonder  tliat 
rail  traffic  has  oeen  dwindling? 

Tl.e  magnitude  of  f-.e  .'uistreatmcnt  of 
railroads  is  readily  .-ipparent  in  comparinc;  the 
.ud  given  transportation  lacilities.  As  .'■^ena- 
•or  Harrison  Williams  c-f  New  Jersey  points 
out.  the  Federal  government  spent  approx- 
imately lour  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
for  highways.  In  contrast,  the  eleven  million 
dollars  committed  to  the  Washington-New 
York  Northeast  Corridor  project  represents 
the  first  major  public  lunds  allocated  to  the 
rails  in   this  century. 

Tax  relief  is  an  etlort  on  the  part  i.l  fair- 
minded  go\-ernments  and  their  s'fnciais  to 
make  -.ip  for — even  to  partly  remedy  —past 
unfair  treatment  of  the  railroads,  '^Ve  an- 
ticipate that  this  enlightened  attitude  will 
continue  to  be  displayed  by  Rhode  Island  in 
the  future. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  I  have  l>een  able 
to  convince  you  that  there's  u  ditlerent,  ..iid 
enlightened,  attitude  a»  Penn  Central, 

We're  elad  that  Mayor  Dorley  has  said  so. 
So  has  Mayor  Burns  of  Pawtucket,  As  you  may 
.know,  he  met  with  us  l.ist  week  In  Governor 
Licht's  office  in  a  discussion  of  -^he  future  of 
the  empty,  dilapidated  Pawtucket  -t.j';on. 
Much  to  his  evident  (ilcasure.  lie  found  that 
we  already  had  assigned  an  assistant  vice 
liresidcnt  to  study  the  station  problem.  The 
two  met  the  following  day  and  are  now  re- 
•.icwlng  proposals  developed  at  that  session. 
We  hope  to  seek  bids  i<n  demolition  and 
have  expressed  our  willingness  to  investi- 
gate the  city's  own  plans  fsir  municipal  use 
of  the  area. 

Yes.  there  is  a  new  attitude  now  in  re- 
gional railroadine.  Penn  Central  is  ready  to 
meet  the  c^bligaiions  and  the  challenges  im- 
posed by  the  inclusion  of  the  New  Ha\en. 
It  IS  moving  ahead,  making  more  than  a 
reasonable  effort  to  improve  freigiit  opera- 
tions, to  upgrade  nassenger  equipment  and 
restructure  the  service.  It  is  not  waiting  for 
I'ne  states  to  act  first  on  the  matching  rea- 
.sonable  level  of  support  directed  by  the 
ICC 

But  Penn  Central  canni-t  do  the  Job  alone. 
If  it  becomes  .ipparent  that  public  repre- 
sentatives are  lookinc  for  a  wav  xo  avoid. 
rather  than  to  implement,  their  lair  share 
I  t'r.e  task  that  lies  ahead,  we  will  be  forced 
to  reappraise  our  plans. 

But  at  the  moment  I'm  confident  and 
i-)ptimistic.  Like  the  clock  atop  the  Pro\i- 
cience  station,  the  whole  New  Ha\en  situa- 
tion has  been  stopped  at  the  desperation 
hour  of  lilgli  noon  far  too  long. 

Let's  make  sure  that  the  clock  will  start 
to  ino'.-e  again — and  Iteep  moving. 

Tliank  vou. 
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WHAT    EVERY    EMPLOYER    SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  THE  HANDICAPPED 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March 


1969 


Mi  JARMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  ac- 
complishmeiUs  of  our  youth  today  are 
too  often  submerged  by  the  tidal  wave 
of  headhnes  about  demonstrations  and 
other  displays  of  discontentment  Yet. 
some  of  us  are  likely  to  overlook  the 
deep  insiKht  and  keen  interest  our  youth 
shares  with  certain  problems  existing  in 


our  present-das-  socirtv 


,r.:s    csprr*. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  one  particular  young 
cul  who  has  uiven  serious  thought  to  the 
problem  of  the  handicapped  person  and 
his  desire  to  be  employed 

Becky  Schumacher  of  Oklahoma  City 
Is  one  of  this  years  Ability  Counts  Con- 
test entrants  and  for  her  theme,  en- 
titled 'What  Every  Emplovf^r  Should 
Know  About  the  Handicapped."  Becky 
received  top  honors  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  this  outstanding  essay 
What  Every  Employer  Shoi-ld  KNt)w  About 
ruE  Hamdicahpcd 
By  Becky  Schumacher) 

The  .\merUan  way  of  life  Is  taking  on  new 
dimensions  The  canopy  of  opportunity  is 
ipreatllng  iver  segments  of  human  life  which 
previously  knew  only  the  oppression  of  de- 
spair .md  prejudice  We  .ire  becoming  an  en- 
lightened pe<>p;e.  yet  corners  of  darkness 
remain  shadow.s  ;:ist  by  failacloiis  informa- 
tion and  -onceptioni  One  nf  these  shadows 
IS  the  prejudice  igainst  the  handicapped 
To  dispel  this  shadow,  many  must  know  the 
facts  now  available  about  the  handicapped 

Otherwise-willing  employers  hesitate  to 
hire  the  handicapped  because  of  misinforma- 
tion. Some  hesitate  (jecause  they  believe  the 
handicapped  A'orker  to  be  accident  prone  and 
thus  :i.ssunie  that  the  company's  workmen's 
compensation  rates  will  rise  However,  neither 
premise  is  true  Handicapped  persons  have 
about  the  same  accident  rate  as  that  of  the 
average  work  force  The  handicapped  are 
acutely  .iware  of  the  reeults  of  accidents: 
consequently,  their  accident  rate.  In  fact,  is 
frequently  lower  Since  they  are  not  accident 
prone  hiring  ha^idlcapped  workers  does  not 
raise  the  xorkmen  s  ctimpensation  rates.  Only 
'wo  factors  determine  these  rates;  the  rela- 
tive hazards  at  a  company's  work  and  Its 
actual  accident  rate  The  physical  disability 
of  the  personnel  Is  not  a  determmuig  factor. 
Other  employers  hesitate  because  they  be- 
lieve that  insurance  company  regulations 
prohibit  their  hiring  handicapped  persons 
This.  too.  is  untrue  The  insurance  t-ontra<.t 
says  nothing  whatsoever  about  the  physical 
condition  of  workers  whom  an  employer  may 
hire  These  premises,  if  true,  would  form 
valid  barriers  to  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped  However,  none  of  them  are  true 
Thus,  the  :ight  of  truth  should  eradicate 
these  barrier*. 

Many  ol  yesterday's  reasons  for  reluctance 
to  employ  the  handicapped  are  no  longer 
sound  In  today's  society  there  are  many 
Jobs  to  be  filled,  and  with  automation,  fewer 
of  these  required  phy.^lcal  dexterity  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  found 
that  m  a  single  ten-vear  period,  thirteen  mil- 
lion Jobs  disappeared  and  twenty  million  new 
Jobs  became  available,  creating  a  net  gain 
of  seven  million  new  Jobs:  most  of  which 
were  less  physically  demanding.  We  know 
that  handicapped  workers  can  perform  these 
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:obN  with  competence  Evidence  that  dis- 
abled jjersons  are  etTertlve  and  pr'Ktuctive 
employees  has  Increased  uver  the  \ears 
Recent  studies  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  show  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  woric  by  the  liandlcapped  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  >>t  able-bodied 
persons,  as  did  their  rates  of  accidents  and 
absenteeism  These  studies  also  show  that 
handicapped  persons  help  stabilize  the  work 
force  When  properly  placed,  they  tend  to 
stick  to  their  jobs  because  they  know  the 
dlfflculty    of    finding    employment 

Knowledge  can  dispel  many  misconcep- 
tions about  the  handicapped,  and  this 
knowledge  must  include  facts  about  th«  men- 
tally retarded  also  Those  handicapped  inen- 
tallv  show  two  strong  points  a  desire  to 
perform  well  and  the  initiative  to  work 
hard  The  mentally  retarded  are  co-operative 
workers  who  stay  with  the  numerous  Jobs 
which  require  repetitive  routine  tasks  These 
people  have  known  much  talliire  and.  like  all 
•  >ther  human  beings,  yearn  for  an  experience 
of  success  which  will  allow  them  to  retain 
their  self-respect  TTie  repetitive  nature  of 
these  Jobs  provides  the  opportun.ity  for 
such  success. 

Prejudice  concerning  the  handicapped  is 
often  fostered  by  the  Image  many  have  when 
they  hear  the  word  handicapped,  an  image  of 
.1  completely  dependent  person,  unable  to 
perform  the  basic  lunctlons  nf  life  However, 
some  employers  know  from  experience  that 
this  picture  Is  distorted,  that  the  handi- 
capped individual  when  matched  to  job  re- 
quirements Is  no  longer  handicapped"  In 
fact,  employers  have  found  it  ad. ant,igeous 
to  give  certain  Jobs  requiring  sharpened 
sensibilities  to  handicapped  pers<jns  TTiese 
employers  know  that  the  image  of  the  handi- 
capped as  a  useless.  def>endent  member  of 
society  Is  a  false  one,  that  exactly  the  con- 
tary  is  true  The  handicappyed  worker  seeks 
to  command  respect,  he  wants  no  preferen- 
tial treatment  The  greatest  service  an  em- 
ployer can  render  the  handicapped  Is  to  treat 
!ilm  as  he  would  any  other  employee 

Ironic,  is  It  not.  that  in  the  twentieth 
century,  when  enlightenment  is  our  crowning 
virtue,  our  knowledge  of  things  far  outstrips 
our  knowledge  of  people  However  a  new 
force  IS  stirring  in  our  country,  and  this 
force  consists  of  kinetic  energy,  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  people  and  to  provide  each 
of  them  a  place  where  he  can  know  self- 
respect  and  have  assurance  of  his  worth  to 
mankind  The  handicapped  will  share  In  the 
results  of  this  new  force  Tliey  will  soon  find 
that  for  which  »hey  seek,  ,i  product  of  our 
i.ev.  dimension 
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IDAHO  STUDENTS  BACK  EDUCATOR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March   _'7,   1969 

.Mr  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker.  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  students  were  told  m  mid- 
March  that  students  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  rebel  because  that  is  the  only 
thing  left  to  do.  The  speaker  was  leftist 
leader  Thomas  Hayden.  a  cofounder  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  a  guest  speaker  at  the  university's 
annual  Borah  Foundation  Symposium 
His  subject  was  'Violence  and  War.  '  and 
Hayden  predicted: 

.\  [>erson  who  is  in  every  respect  a  normal 
.■Vmerican  will  become  a  warrior 


Tu'o  days  after  his  fiery  speech  ai.ii 
ktrim  predictions,  university  students 
4.500  strong— gathered  in  torrents  of  i  am 
before  the  house  of  University  Preside' a 
Ernest  W  Hartung  They  were  not  there 
as  warriors,  and  they  did  not  cany  pn,! 
test  .signs  They  were  simply  there  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  Hartung  and 
his  (xilicies 

Student  body  president  Lany  Craig  if 
Midvale.  Idaho,  summed  it  up  well: 

President  Ernest  Hartung  has  moved  -lie 
University  of  Idaho  forward  In  three  yeiis 
as  It  has  not  been  moved  in  50  years  He  ::  m 
given  to  education  and  to  the  State  of  Id..::o 
progressive  leadership  Through  his  leadp-. 
bhlp.  we  have  seen  change  without  the  •;  - 
lence  seen  at  many  other  unlver.slTus 
throughcut the  country 

Civic  and  educational  leaders  joined 
the  students  in  their  rally.  The  remarks 
of  Mo.scow,  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president  Philip  Guilfoy  were  partic;- 
larly  appiopnate: 

I  see  here  'onli^ht  thousands  of  salesni.  i 
doing  a  yreat  job  lor  the  Universlt.  .f 
Idaho  This  is  probably  the  tir.st  time  a f  l- 
icge  demonstration  has  ever  been  held  i  >r 
and  not  against  a  president, 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  honorable  col- 
leagues. I  am  proud  of  those  students  ar.d 
I  want  to  take  this  opport..nity  to  pav 
my  greatest  respect  to  a  fine  university 
and  its  leader.  All  too  often.  American 
students  are  guilty  of  destruction  a;.d 
pointless  dis.sent 

I  think  the  students  at  the  Universu . 
of  Idaho  have  proven  that  they  can  wo:k 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  educatio;>al 
administration  to  achieve  common  goa..-, 
and  intellectual  freedom. 


MONEY  LASTS  LONGER  IN  AUSTIN 
TEX. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  official 
what  I  have  been  championing  all  aloiK-. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  ;:i 
"Three  Standards  of  Living'  issued  last 
week.  It  costs  less  for  a  family  of  four 
to  live  in  Austin.  Tex.,  than  any  other 
urban  area  i:^.  the  Nation 

The  model  budgets  .set  forth  by  ihe 
Department  of  Labor  are  designed  lor 
liigh.  moderate,  and  low  family  incomes 
In  each  instance,  it  takes  less  money  'o 
live  :n  Austin  than  anywhere  else  Spe- 
cifically: the  'high"  budget  on  the  i.a- 
tional  average  is  SI3.050— in  Austin,  'o 
maintain  the  same  standards  requires 
only  S11.299:  the  'moderate  '  buduet  na- 
tionally is  S9.076— in  Austin  it  is  S7.952; 
and  the  "low  "  budget  nationally  is 
S5.9I5— in  Austin.  $5,237.  All  budgets  n- 
clude  taxes. 

Statistics  are  useful  only  to  statisti- 
cians and  are  not  very  meaninKful  to  in- 
dividuals: but  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  dollars  can  uo  farther  in  Austui 
Especially  when  we  read  that  the  con- 
sumer  price  index   rose   0.4   percent  in 
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February  and  is  up  4.7  percent  in  the 
past  12  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ex- 
plains that  the  printed  budgets  are  not 
especially  'typical"  or  "average" — but 
they  are  liveable.  The  family  used  by 
definition  is:  a  38-year-old  husband 
working  full  time,  a  nonemployed  wife, 
a  boy  of  13.  and  a  t,irl  of  8. 

It  IS  no  accident  that  Austin  ranks 
first  As  Texas  chronology  goes,  Austin  is 
an  old  city;  but  nationally,  it  is  young, 
and  Austin  has  been  blessed  with  leader- 
ship which  kept  the  city  abreast  of  devel- 
opment through  the  lean  years  and  the 
boom  years.  Austin  does  not  have  the 
decay  which  is  evident  in  some  of  the 
older  cities  of  this  Nation.  It  is  still 
vibrant,  moving  and  desirable.  The  tax 
base  is  broad  enough  to  pay  the  way 
u  ithout  imposing  excessive  burdens  upon 
the  taxpayers.  Proof  of  this  is  easily  il- 
lii.st rated.  Ju.st  a  few  months  ago,  Austin 
bwame  the  first  city  in  the  State  to  re- 
ceive an  AAA  rating  on  revenue  bonds 
issued  by  the  city.  This  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  savings  to  the  people  who 
foot  the  tax  bill,  especially  in  light  of  the 
rising  interest  rates. 

I  am  not  advocating  mass  migration  to 

Austin,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few 

'f  the  "reasons  why"  Austin  is  such  a 

delightful  place  to  live.  My  remarks  are 

tactual  and  without  prejudice. 

The  population  of  225,000  has  a  wealth 
■f  cultural  and  educational  benefits  at 
'heir  fingertips:  The  University  of  Tex- 
,is.  St.  Edwards  University,  Maryhill  Col- 
lege. Huston-Tillotson  College,  Con- 
cordia College  These  are  available,  too, 
tor  the  men  stationed  at  Bergstrom  Air 
P'orce  Base. 

There  are  over  80  State  and  over  50 
Federal  agencies  in  Austin  with  over  $94 
million  in  payrolls.  Being  the  State  capi- 
tal. Austin  has  attracted  over  200  state- 
wide association  offices,  35  insurance  of- 
fices. 300  manufacturing  plants,  medical 
centers,  and  many  State  schools  and  in- 
stitutions. Total  payrolls  are  in  excess  of 
S130  billion. 

Then  there  is  the  sheer,  natural  beauty 
of  the  hill  country  and  the  highland 
lakes,  and  the  weather,  and  the  mood 
.-nd  atmosphere  of  the  people — and  most 
"t  all  the  people,  for  they  are  the  daily 
'.'  riters  of  Austin's  success  story. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

:n  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March   26.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
id  the  Arab  world  are  largely  illiterate, 
'  racked  by  disease  and  poverty,  without 
the  education  and  organization  to  enrich 
t'leir  har.sh  desert  land.  For  decades,  even 
ihc  wealth  of  their  oil  fields  has  gone  in- 
to jialaces  and  Cadillacs,  and  above  all 
:;Uo    the   armaments   and   trappings   of 

'  ar.  For  decades,  irresponsible  leaders 
;  ave   turned   their   people's   frustration 

iitward — toward  the  West,  and  to  that 
'.:ny  outpost  of  Western  culture  and 
ideals  which  is  the  State  of  Israel. 
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Israel  has  been  fighting  for  her  very 
existence  too  long.  Only  her  arms  and 
courage  have  allowed  this  tiny  nation, 
with  less  than  the  population  of  New 
York  City's  Queens  County,  to  defeat  the 
armies  of  nations  with  total  populations 
of  tens  of  millions. 

This  gallant  democracy,  this  nation  of 
survivors  from  history's  greatest  ex- 
ample of  man's  capacity  for  senseless 
cruelty  to  his  fellow  man.  cannot  be 
allowed  to  succumb  to  the  threats  and 
assaults  of  her  neighbors.  And  while  this 
period  of  danger  continues — until  lasting 
peace  settlement  is  achieved — we  must 
maintain  our  vigilance  in  her  behalf. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
in  1948,  the  Middle  East  has  been  the 
setting  for  three  bloody  wars  linked  by 
border  skirmishes  and  verbal  threats. 
These  conflicts  have  been  both  the  flame 
and  the  fuel  of  an  intense  level  of  hatred 
in  the  area. 

The  loathing  and  hatred  between  Arab 
and  Jew  is  an  all  consuming  thing.  Why 
has  such  mutual  hostilities  developed? 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  story  goes 
back  nearly  2.000  years  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  year  AD.  70.  This  Diaspora 
marked  the  birth  of  a  dream  harbored  by 
Jews  throughout  the  world  that  some- 
day they  would  be  able  to  return  as  a 
people  to  the  promised  land.  At  last,  in 
1917,  their  chance  came.  Britain  con- 
sented to  establish  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine. 

However,  the  Jews  who  immigrated  to 
Palestine  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  to  buy 
land  and  to  create  a  new  state,  were  re- 
garded as  unwanted  outsiders  by  many 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  living  in  this 
barren  land  since  the  days  of  Christ. 
Under  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppressors 
themselves  for  centuries,  these  Arabs 
dreamed  too  of  an  independent  Palestine. 
Increasingly,  growing  Arab  nationalism 
and  Zionism  clashed,  often  violently. 

After  World  War  II,  under  mounting 
pressure,  the  British  proposed  dividing 
Palestine  into  two  states,  one  Arab  and 
one  Jewish.  The  Arabs  protested  that 
they  wanted  nothing  less  than  one  Pales- 
tine under  Arab  control.  It  might  be  true. 
they  argued,  that  the  Jews  had  been 
persecuted  terribly  in  Europe.  But  then 
let  Europe  bear  the  cost  of  solving  its 
own  conscience,  not  the  Arab  world. 

Without  first  reconciling  these  grave 
dififerences,  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  British  partition  plan,  and  in  May 
1948  Israel  formally  became  a  state.  Out- 
raged, the  Arab  armies  attacked  the  new 
nation,  vowing  to  drive  the  Jews  into  the 
sea.  But,  Israel,  even  in  its  infancy,  had 
much  more  spirit  and  zest  and  deter- 
mination and  discipline  than  the  Arabs. 
They  were  tougher  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly than  the  Arabs. 

Israel  did  win  the  1948  war.  but  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  was  not  realized.  The 
Arab  nations  steadfastly  refused  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  for  this  would  have 
amounted  to  an  unpalatable  concession — 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel.  In- 
stead, they  declared  they  would  not  rest 
until  our  Jewish  brethren  were  destroyed. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  the  Middle  East 
was  ablaze  again. 

Following  Egyptian  President  Nasser's 
nationalism  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956  at 
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which  time  he  barred  the  passage  of  all 
Israeli  ships,  and  his  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba — Israel's  only  remaining 
outlet  to  the  East — Britain.  France,  and 
Israel  together  invaded  Egypt 

Within  a  matter  of  days.  Israel  had 
routed  Nasser's  Army  and  driven  across 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  the  Suez  But 
again  victory  did  not  result  in  a  peace 
treaty.  A  cease  fire  was  arranued  which 
called  for  Israel  to  withdraw  her  armies. 
and  the  situation  remained  as  explosive 
as  before. 

Since  then,  the  Egyptian  Army  has 
Mrown  in  power — and  continues  to  prow 
in  power.  Unified  Arab  command  has 
forced  Jordan  to  double  the  size  of 
its  army.  Sophisticated  weapons — 
jets,  guided  mi.ssiles  and  submarines — 
continue  to  flow  in  from  the  Soviet  bloc 

These  arms  are  a  threat  to  peace.  They 
waste  valuable  development  capital:  they 
threaten  the  only  near  Eastern  state  with 
traditions  of  democracy. 

The  irresponsible  and  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  course  chosen  by  Israel's 
enemies  is  becoming  more  clear  to  the 
world  every  day.  And  our  commitment 
to  Israel  must  be  equally  clear:  it  must 
be  a  total  one.  We  owe  our  Jewish  breth- 
ren nothing  less 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  PROFESSOR  SAYS 
RISKS  OF  STARTING  ON  "SAFE- 
GUARD" ABM  OUTWEIGH  ANY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'v'KS 

Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Roihstein.  in  a  second  article  on  the 
ABM  in  the  March  29.  1969.  New  Re- 
public, says: 

T'ne  risks  of  doing  without  a  new  '.leapjons 
.system  niay  be  much  less  than  the  costs  of 
learning  how  to  live  with  It 

I  commend  liis  perceptive  ob.serva- 
tions  on  the  so-called  Safeguard  ABM 
system  to  my  colleagues.  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

Nixon's  ABM:  Very  Thin  Indeed 
( By  Robert  Rothstein  ) 

All  that  was  missing  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
virtuoso  performance,  when  he  announced 
his  intention  to  begin  deploymei.t  at  ., 
modified  ABM  system  primarily  deslErned  to 
protect  our  iand-based  ret,aliatory  forces, 
was  the  invocation  if  Ei£enlio\ver'.=  :;ame.  or 
at  least  his  benediction  by  telephone  "con- 
s-altation."  Perhaps  the  omission  l.s  explained 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  Elsenhower's  lead- 
ins  scientific  advisers  had  spent  a  go-od  deal 
of  time  that  very  week  blasting  the  system 
.IS  ineffective,  unnecessary  and  pre.  ocatlve. 
Not  at  all.  replied  the  President:  instead,  it 
will  protect  us  from  accidental  attacks,  from 
a  Ciiinese  attack  within  the  next  ciecade. 
and  from  a  direct  t^oviet  attack  against  our 
'i.ind-based  retaliatory  forces.  He  also  assured 
■us  that  tlie  Russians  will  not  ngard  the  ABM 
as  provocative,  :or  r-s  delenslve  intent  is 
"unmistakable,' 

The  contention  that  an  ABM  .system  would 
save  lives  m  the  event  of  an  accidental  mis- 
.~ile  striice.  presumably  Involving  only  a  hand- 
f'al  of  niisfiles.  tr.nke-s  ?ome  .sense  :n  the 
abstract,  but  loses  most  of  its  force  when 
placed  m  cont-ext.  We  cannot  protect  our- 
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selves  from  every  conceivable  danger:  we  do 
no:  keep  to  our  bed  because  we  are  fearful  of 
f)e!ni;  iti;:ed  in  the  .srreets  When  we  are 
thinking  ,»bout  survival,  we  make  some  ra- 
tional Judtrment  about  probabilities  How 
probable  is  It  that  an  accidental  strike — 
released  somehow  without  anyone's  Intending 
."  or  by  3  mad  commander  hoping  U>  trigger 
^  third  world  war-  will  hit  those  missile 
kites'  Mr  Nixon  plans  to  safeguard"?  The 
chances  are  what'  One  In  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  a  million?  It's  nn  unanswerable 
question 

If  an  accident  were  to  occur,  we  would 
A.inf  ro  protect  our  cities,  not  missile  sites 
Prelecting  two  missile  complexes  and  areas 
around  them  means  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  eroes  unproteiMed — unless,  of  course. 
the  system  is  expanded  into  .1  countrywide 
.irea  defense,  plus  point  defense  of  missile 
sites  In  the  Interim  1  af:er  1973  but  before 
more  sites  are  protected  1  the  notion  that 
we  .ire  .safe  igalnst  iccidents  15  something 
of  a  Joke  except  in  regard  to  the  metropolitan 
rireas  >.i  Mont-ina  wnd  North  I>akota  Finally, 
there  are  technical  questions  about  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  ABM  system  itself  is  accl- 
dent-pror.e 

We    have    to    choose    between      n^urance 
Rgaini.t  every  possible  contlngencv.  in  which 
i.^e  'j.e  Kimultaneously  create  more  danger- 
u«    strnreglc    Instabilities;     and    an    jctlon 
r  .restilliug   .\BM   deployment  1    which   may 
•■ave   us  .-.omewhat  more  exposed  if  the  Im- 
probable  occurs,    but    which    also   offers   one 
of  the  last  hopes  we  may  have  of  maintain- 
ing a  stable  deterrent 

Most  professional  students  of  Communist 
China  believe  that  Peking's  international 
behavior  Ls  not  nearly  as  provocative  as 
Peking's  rhetoric  Mao  and  his  colleagues 
know  that  they  could  be  annihilated  in  any 
nuclear  war  with  the  Umted  Suites  The 
probability  that  they  will  threaten  or  attack 
the  U.S  with  their  rudimentary  nuclear  force 
is   extremely   !jw     If   we   have   been    able    to 
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words,  "iiur  second  strike  capability  "  But 
If  the  S<iviets  want  to  maintain  a  Hrst-strlke 
capability  against  us  — and  it  is  not  .sure 
that  they  do — thev  have  It  within  their  pow- 
er to  do  so.  simply  bv  increasing  their  of- 
fensive capability  substantially  by  invest- 
ing in  MIRV's  I  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads 1  for  example  or  penetration  devices 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rus.sian.s  .settle 
for  a  second-strike  capability,  uur  ABM 
would  be  protecting  the  wrtmg  tiirgets — 
missile  sites  instead  of  ..-Itles — because  the 
Sovlet-s  would  reply  to  any  first  strike  against 
them  by  retaliating  against  our  population 
centers,  not  military  targets 

It  is  extremely  hard,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand exactlv  what  Mr  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers have  In  mind  and  why  they  are  doing 
what  they  are  doing  If  the  Rus.slans  chose 
to  attack  our  missile  «.ites,  the  ABM  svstem 
proposed  by  the  President  would  at  best  only 
complicate  their  efforts  n\arKlnally  The  sys- 
tem might  be  effective  against  a  very  light 
Soviet  attack  launched  against  a  few  of  the 
sites,  after  we  have  completed  full  deploy- 
ment of  the  .\BM  system  recommended  But 
given  the  risk  they  would  be  taking  against 
a  strategically  superior  opponent,  a  light 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  Is  almost  bevond  belief 
Surely  it  would  be  all  or  nothing,  and  if  it 
Is  all.  Nixon's  system  is  worthle.ss 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  tying  "thin"  deployment  to  a  paral- 
lel effort  to  freeze  current  otTenslve  missile 
levels:  Its  a  bargaining  counter  But  that 
makes  little  sense  either.  If  the  Rtisslans 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  such  an  agree- 
ment, we  do  not  need  the  ABM  at  all  For 
It  is  designed  to  protect  our  retaliatory 
forces,  and  if  the  Soviets  agree  not  to  raise 
their  offensive  missile  level  substantially, 
our  retaliatory  lorce  is  not  in  Jeopardy  in 
the  first  place 

The  bargaining  thesis  slmplv  cannot  be 
taken  seriously  After  all,  the  Russians  know 
what  we  can  do;   they  know  too  that  we  do 


deter  >  much  stronger  Soviet  force  without  not  lend  to  underreact  to  their  arms  deplov- 
an  ABM,  why  do  we  need  one  against  the  ment.  If  thev  want  an  agreement  we  hardly 
Chinese  wuhin  the  next  decade'  need  Initiate  something  which  we  may  have 
If  we  could  treat  the  Chinese  threat  in  to  tear  down  The  best  time  to  control  the 
isolation  from  'jur  (.ither  itrategic  concerns,  spread  of  arms  is  before  they  are  deployed 
It  juat  might  be  worth  trying  to  buy  some  not  after  Once  in  place,  they  develop  a  role 
Insurance  against  it  But  unless  all  informed  of  their  own,  .is  well  as  a  band  of  supporters 
current  -stimates  are  wildly  off  the  mark.  Consider  the  dIfBculty  we  had  In  extricating 
the  Chinese  nuclear  force  will  b«  small  la  our  useless  and  prov(.c.itive  luissUes  'rim 
number  .md  .airly  unsophutlcated  for  the  Greece  and  Turkey,  even  after  President  Ken- 
foreseeable  fu.ure.  I  ciin  hardly  imagine  ,^  nedy  ordered  It  done'  Tlielr  Initial  emplace- 
sKu.-ition  m  which  the  Chinese  would  att.xck  ment  has  to  be  Justified  on  both  political  and 
our  missile  sites  If  they  did  strike,  it  would  strategic  grounds:  removing  them  also  re- 
surely  be  at  our  cities,  so  as  to  assure  maxi-  quires  a  complex  and  sophisticated  lustlflca- 
mum  destruccion  Finally  no  matter  what  Hon  Inevitably  there  are  delavs  while  pollt- 
the  Chinese  did,  no  matter  where  they  might  leal  comprehension  catches  up  to  the  notion 
aim  their  missiles,  they  could  not  prevent  us  of  strategic  obsolescence 
from    retaliating,    thus    inviting    their    own  .Anyway,    Mr    Nixon    has   no   Intention   of 


demise   The  ABM  deployment  Mr   Nixon  has      abandoning  the  ABM  system,  an  arms  agree-      reprisals 
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ment  as  the  beginning  of  a  larger  and  more 
threatening  one.  which  thev  can  counter  by 
greater  Investment  In  MIRV's  and  so  forth 
An  ABM  system  plus  larger  Investment  in 
otTenslve  missiles  as  destabilizing  as  the 
.MIRV  offers  less  security  at  a  higher  price 
Parenthetically.  Mr  Nixon's  allusion  to  rj^o 
possibility  of  reexamining  the  (I'.ipstinn  • 
civil  defense  in  this  country  could  al.so  he 
regarded  as  provocative,  for  that  Is  a  develop- 
ment which  certainly  would  undermine  the 
Sovle'  s  second  strike  capability 

The  I're.sident  sugge.^t.-  that  one  reason  hl.^ 
safeguard"  svstem  Is  preferable  to  the  .John- 
son Administration's  alternative  is  that  It  Is 
easier  to  defend  mls-^lle  sites  than  cities- 
for  one  thing,  one  need  not  worrv  very  much 
.ibout  the  fallout  problem.  However.  Mr 
Nixon's  statement  does  not  squarely  f.ice 
two  other  issues  First,  though  I  agree  that 
a  city  system  requires  virtually  perfect  de- 
fen.se,  It  Is  not  clear  that  a  ml-^slle  site  de- 
fense needs  only  a  high  percentage  of  kill'! 
to  be  effective  Missile  site  defense,  for  various 
reasons,  may  require  a  more  accurate  per- 
formance than  the  contemplated  system 
promises.  Second  once  Mr  Nlxon'.s  .svstem  is 
installed  are  there  problems  Involved  In 
getting  ovr  ICBM's  off  the  eround  during  an 
attack.  If  there  are  Sprints  exploriins  in  the 
path  of  Soviet  missiles  in  the  Immediate  en- 
vironment' I  don't  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  but  It  Is  verv  importan'  that 
thev  be  asked 

There  is.  in  my  opinion,  at  least  one  other 
explanation  for  the  deployment,  to  which 
I  referred  last  week'  the  military  wants  an 
ABM  system  prlmarllv  because  It  would  they 
think,  give  them  greater  offensive  flexiblUtv 
lu  situations  that  are  less  than  total  con- 
frontations 1. 1  third  world  wan  What  if 
the  Russians  theaten  our  "vital  Interests"  hi 
Europe,  or  the  Chinese  in  A.sla,  the  mllitiiry 
aska''  What  response  should  we  and  could 
we  make'  One  answer  has  been,  in  effect, 
that  we  ought  to  respond  with  equivalent 
force  in  kind  and  degree  What  happens 
however,  if  the  threat  or  the  attack  involves 
large  numbers  of  ground  troops  and  we  are 
unable  to  meet  in  kind?  In  this  Instance,  so 
the  argument  runs,  we  should  contemplat? 
mictating  limited  nuclear  strikes,  not  nec- 
essarily against  the  attacking  forces  but 
.igamst  the  enemy's  missile  ^ite.?  or  atrficldi 
in  an  effort  to  dissuade  him  from  continuing 
his  attack  for  fear  of  further  limned  strikes 
by  us  This  is  r:ot  the  same  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namarus  criorts  to  create  some  elements  of 
control  during  a  major  nuclear  war  between 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Laird  has 
something  different  in  mind,  something  that 
would  occur  at  a  level  of  provocation  well 
below  general  war,  a  would  Involve,  to  bor- 
row   Mr.    Lairds    phrase,    'limited    nuclear 


•utltned  not  only  does  not  protect  our  cities. 
OUT  also  f.iils  to  provide  a  missile  area  defense 
for  the  whole  rountry^ — unless,  of  course.  It  Is 
c.paiided  'A-ell  bevond  the  two  sites. 

Suppose  'A-e  expand  11'  In  terms  of  the 
assumed  Chinese  threat,  the  Chinese  could 
counter  that  expansion  by  various  tactics — 
for  example,  by  a  saturation  attack  on  a 
city  inadequately  protected  by  an  area  sys- 
tem We  would  then  have  to  begin  protecting 
rnir  cities  But  that  of  course  begins  to  un- 
dermine the  Soviet  Unions  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity, .tiid  fould  be  verv  destabilizing,  us 
Mr  Nixon  himself  explicitly  noted.  In  sum, 
even  if  we  decide  we  have  to  do  something 
about  a  Chinese  nuclear  threat,  the  deploy- 
mei;i  contemplated  bv  the  Presidnit  is  thor- 
oughly inadequate,  and  u  thicker"  deploy- 
ment threatens  the  Soviet  Union,  forcing 
them  and  us  Into  more  costly,  dangerous  and 
inadequate  counter  measures 

The  essential  rationale  for  the  current 
ABM  proposal  Is  the  capacity  of  a  thin" 
system  to  safeguard  "  our  land-based  mis- 
sile forces  against  a  Soviet  first  strike:    "to 


ment  with  the  Russians  notwithstanding  He 
said  at  his  press  conference  that  the  aban- 
doning of  the  entire  >vstem,  pariicuhirly  ,13 
long  as  the  Chinese  threat  Is  there,  I  think 
neither  country  would  lixik  upon  with  much 
favor  "  It  Is  absurd  to  discuss  the  ABM  as  a 
bargaining  ploy:  once  bet  in  motion,  the  sys- 
tem IS  going  to  he  vi,i>h  us  permanently  in 
one  f jrm  or  another 

Mr  Nixon  argues  that  ABM's  defensive 
Intent  Is  unmistakable,"  primarily  because 
the  system  he's  recommending  (sites,  not 
cities  I  does  not  undermine  the  Soviet's  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate  .against  cities  .ABM  only 
improves  our  ability,  the  President  says,  to 
ride  out  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  to  strike 
back  In  part,  this  reasoning  appears  to  rest 
on  the  contention  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  ABM  systems  Is  hard 
and  fast  Any  system,  however,  can  be  seen 
as  a  preface  to  another,  for  the  components 
and  techniques  are  very  similar  "Thicken- 
ing "  the  system  is  primarily  a  matter  of  our 
willingness  ta  spend  more  money  If  the 
Russians   do    not    trust    Mr.    Nixon    and    Mr. 


protect.  "     In     Under     Secretary      Packard's      Laird,  they  may  very  well  "read"  this  deploy- 


Secretai^'  Laird  is  not  the  only  one  who 
favors  such  a  response  Harold  Brown,  for- 
merly a  top  Pentagon  official,  said  two  weeks 
ago  that  we  must  anticipate  nuclear  con- 
frontiUlons  in  which  each  side  fire.-,  a  limited 
number  of  ICBM's  a:  the  other  side's  missile 
sites  So.  Mr.  Brown  argued,  our  missile  s.tes 
need  ABM  protection.  I  have  also  seen  tills 
argument  raised  in  terms  of  a  Chinese  ground 
thre.it  in  Aiia,  but  with  th.e  difference  that 
in  this  Instance  our  cities  would  need  ABM 
protection,  because  the  Chinese  could  not  hit 
much  else.  I  doubt  that  these  advocates  of 
"limited  nuclear  reprisals"  really  believe  the 
Chinese  would  hit  us;  what  tiiey  hope  Is  that 
our  President  would  not  be  deterred  from  a 
limited  use  of  our  nuclear  force  against  the 
Chinese.  If  he  was  confident  that  the  Chinese 
could  not  hurt  us  in  turn.  The  'shadow  ot 
Incertitude  which  has  kept  the  nuclear  trig- 
ger from  being  pulled,  might  finally  be  lifted, 
no  more  need  to  step  back  from 'the  brink 
and  no  more  need  to  Ignore  military  advice 
as  was  done  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
This  "limited  nuclear  reprisals"  stratettv 
tries  to  deal  with  a  problem  for  which  we 
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have  no  solution,  but  by  means  which  are 
incredibly  dangerous.  If  we  are  seriously  con- 
templating this  kind  of  action,  its  Justifica- 
tion ought  to  be  thoroughly  debated. 

The  drawbacks  to  this  strategy  of  limited 
Miclear  reprisal  are  Identifiable.  It  presumes 
that  both  sides  will  maintain  control  during 
a  .series  of  escalating  nuclear  exchangee,  an 
eventuality  which  the  Russians  at  any  rate 
regard  with  considerable  skepticism.  Its  ad- 
vocates tend  U)  act  as  1!  only  we  can  protect 
our  ml.sslle  .sites.  But  If  the  Soviets  get  an 
ABM  as  effective  as  ours,  how  will  our  small 
"limited"  attacks  get  through?  And  what  will 
they  do  in  response.  If  our  missile  sites  are 
.orotected  but  they  feel  the  need  to  retaliate? 
Will  they,  like  the  Chinese,  then  aim  at  our 
cities?  In  effect,  if  both  sides  Invest  In  ABM 
defenses,  the  "limited"  exchanges  may  have 
to  be  very  powerful  to  get  through,  and  the 
chances  of  control  are  nil. 

Underlying  this  strategy  Is  an  assumption 
•  bout  continued  American  strategic  supert- 
>  rlty.  Thoughout  the  strategic  debates  that 
i.  ive  gone  on  In  this  country — over  massive 
retaliation  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons limited  nuclear  war— we  have  presumed 
that  our  superiority  will  not  be  challenged 
Ihat  may  be  true  today,  but  It  will  not  be 
true  for  very  long  A  strategy  that  allows  for 
limited  nuclear  retaliation  not  only  tries  to 
ompen.sate  for  political  deficiencies  by  tech- 
nical virtuosity,  but  makes  sense  only  If  you 
'Link  that  you  are  superior  enough  at  the 
luicloar  level  so  that  rational  opponents  will 
pull  back  in  t;mp  Let  me  repeat:  this  would 
require  circumstances  In  which  the  Russians 
:n  theory,  would  be  firing  only  a  limited 
number  of  mls.siies  at  our  missile  sites.  It  as 
.uniost  the  only  conceivable  circumstance  In 
which  the  contemplated  ABM  deployment 
would  make  any  mllitarv  sen.se.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  be  convinced  that  mv  assump- 
tions about  the  attractiveness  of  this  strat- 
ecy  In  certain  quarters  are  wrong 

Most  of  us  accept  the  fact  that  we  must 
protect  our  retaliatory  forces  But  since  bal- 
ll^.tlc  missile  defen.se.  in  the  current  state 
o!  the  art.  can  neither  guarantee  that  it  will 
do  that  Job  better  than  ether  alternatives 
nor  guarantee  that  it  will  save  lives,  the  criti- 
cal question  is  how  the  other  side  would  re- 
spond What  it  cnn  guarantee  Is  that  It  will 
c.:.st  the  a^uressor  more  to  mount  an  attack 
and  tlie  deipnder  more  t.,  meet  it  (especially 
If  payloads  bo  up  to  compensate  for  the  pos- 
sible kill  rate  of  the  ABM  svstem  1.  which  Is 
small  consolation.  No  one  knows  what  will 
happen  once  ABM  deplovment  begins  to  take 
sl-ape.  The  worst  tliat  vught  happen  is  much 
w.^rse  than  the  best  that  vuqht  happen  if  we 
t-  I  ahead 

The  Sovlpt.s  are  still  considerably  weaker 
tl  an  we  are  m  strategic  terms.  Understand- 
i;.S  that,  one  understands  their  reliance  on 
terror  weapons,  their  desperate  gamble  In 
C  iba.  their  frenetic  rhetoric  and  persistent 
:■  r  of  Inspection  Thev  must  react  to  our 
v  tions,  because  it  has  been  so  difficult  for 
•cm  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of 
•' "ar  equality.  It  Is  a  grave  risk  for  them  to 
t  mble  that  our  purposes  are  wholly  de- 
:':i>ive.  for  their  margin  of  error  has"  been 

•  ery,  very  narrow.  They  are.  inevitably,  more 
c-ncerned  with  problems  of  defense.  Finally 
they  are  be.set  from  all  sides  bv  problems 
and  conflicts  which  must  appear  Increas- 
ingly ominous  to  them  The  prospects  for 
reaching  some   serious   arms  control   agree- 

•  *tits  with  them  are  said  to  be  substantial, 
I  ::.ai  IS  so,  any  development  that  appears 
;    ■'•ntiallv    threatening    to    them    could    be 

■  ■     loohsh.   It   would   be   especially  foolish 

■  erreact  to  defensive  measures  on  their 

:•    rt.  lor  their  response  uj  vet  another  such 

•lallenge  could  be  destabilizing. 

A   plea   for   underreaction   at   this   time   is 

lustined   becau.se   the   Soviet   ABM   sys- 

■• :"  t;;i6  done  nothing  beyond  "complicating 

r  crrorf   (according  to  our  own  officials). 

■  .-tiould   resist   the  desire   to   complicate 
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their  effort.  In  turn.  We  can  stand  the  mar-  ihe  results  are  as  follows- 
glnal   complications   without   undue   strain. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  achieve  some  con-  "                    "    ■ 

trol  over  these  dangerous  cycles  of  innova-  Question  No. 

tlon,    exploitation    and    obsolescence,    it    is 

by    taking   the   short-run    risk    of    foregoing      I 

development  of  something  well   within  our      ^ ."11^.-111111 

means.  This  Is  a  world  In  which  stability  Is      \ - 

tenuous,    and    In    which    we    are    uncertain      5 '"' 

about  how  to  maintain  It    It  may  be  a  good  6lII"""""'""" 

rule  of  thumb — and  we  have  nothing  else ^ ■  -""     . 

that  the  risks  of  doing  without  a  new  weap- 

ons    system    may    be    much    less    than    the  Enclosed  nl<;o  .r*.  ti,..  }.ou^,     f 

costs  of  learning  how  to  live  with  It   Taking  enclosed  also  are  the  ballots  fur  eacli  por- 

that  risk  now  mlgh*  yield  nothlnB-'    but  It  ^T  '"^■'  """*  '^'^^  "^  ^^^  '^1  persons 

would    be    a    prulent 'gamble     for"' we  \e  "^^P^^f'^f'^S  are  already  registered  to  vote. 

strong  enough  to  survive  any  interim  chal-  w^th  n  the  v^  r          ^''■■"""  '""  ""'  ^'^Si^lered 

lenge.  and  the  Soviets  may  be  ready  to  rec-  '         Hghes    regards 

ognlze  the  futility  of  persisting  in  a  weap-  V,f,^..t„  i,  ,, 

ons  race  that  yields  ever  more  Insecurity  at  t,' ^  !     c        V.':'''. 

ever  higher  costs                                                "  Teacher,  Social  St udiea. 

Duhlin  High  School. 
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79 
100 
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79 


No 

Undecided 
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OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  in  this  day 
of  riot  and  unrest  in  and  around  our 
various  institutions  of  learnina.  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  Dublin  Hish 
School  in  the  First  District  of  Georgia  is 
taking  steps  to  instill  In  its  senior  class 
sensible,  pro.gressive  thinkma.  and  voting 
prerogatives  which  will  help  so  much  in 
making  these  young  people  good  and 
responsible  citizens. 

The  following  is  an  opinion  question- 
naire and  the  tabulated  results  of  131 
senior  students  at  Dublin  High  School, 
and  I  am  truly  gratified  that  26  of  these 
young  people  are  already  registered  to 
vote. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  a  leader  in  allowing  the  reais- 
iration  of  17-year-olds  and  granting  the 
voting  privilege  to  18-year-olds.  I  believe 
that  thi.s  right-to-vote  to  our  18-year- 
old-s  is  the  first  and  most  loaical  step  in 
preventing  further  student  unrest.  With 
a  voting  privilege,  our  young  people  of 
Georgia  and,  hopefully,  across  the  Nation 
will  be  able  to  voice  tlieir  opinions  and 
earn  an  expression  of  their  views  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  rather 
than  through  disruptive  influences  and 
methods  evidenced  today  in  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  Because  of  frustra- 
tion, bewilderment,  and  lack  of  a  feeling 
of  belonging  to  and  having  a  voice  in  our 
Government,  they  choose  the  more 
radical  methods  of  expressing  tiieir 
discontent. 

I  am  sure  that  you  aaree  with  me  tiiat 
onl,v  praise  should  go  to  this  group  of 
high-school  students  and  their  teacher. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Martin,  for  such  active 
interest  in  government : 

DtTBLIN.  Ga  . 

.Varcli    1  :.   1969. 
Congressman  G    Elliott  Hagan, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Hagan:  Fnclosed  :s  an 
opinion  questionnaire  administered  by  a 
United  States  Government  Class  to  the  senior 
high  students.  There  were  i:31  respondents, 
all  of  whom  are  to  graduate  in  June  of  tins 
year. 


Opinio.n-  Questionnaire:  United  States 
Government  Class.  Dublin  High  School 
1.  If  the  Paris  Peace  talks  fall  to  pro- 
duce positive  results  within  a  rea.sonable 
time,  would  you  favor  an  all-out  conven'ional 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  end  t!ie  war 
m  Vietnam'' 

Yes  ".     No  "    .     Undecided   ~' . 
_  2.  In  the  US  S.  Pueblo  Incident,  do  you  feel 
Navy  Commander  Lloyd  Bucher  acted  in  the 
best  Interest  of  his  crew  and  his  country? 

Yes  r.     No  "..     Undecided  ^. 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  separate  conare.'^- 
sional  investigation  of  the  Pueblo  incident? 

Yes  r-;.     No  ,  : .     Undecided  P. 

4  Are  you  in  favor  01  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  Draft  System  and 
have  a  Volunteer  .Armv'.' 

Yes  P.     No       .     Undecided  P. 

5.  Would  you  favor  any  change  in  the  Draft 
System? 

Yes  r.     No  Z.     Undecided  n. 

G  In  your  opinion,  is  the  Electoral  CA'.eee 
System  outdated? 

Yes  :~.     No  p.     Undecided  '" . 

7,  Do  you  think  Congrefs  .■-huuld  move  to 
eliminate  the  Electoral  College  S'.-.stem.  s-j 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  elected  by  popular  vote? 

Yes  ^  .     So  ■    .     Undecided  □. 

Are  you  registered  to  vote? 

Yes  "  .     No  ~~ . 


MORE  ON  THE   PRESIDIO 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N'  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  19G9 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ould  like 
to  ai)pn?e  my  colleaaue,^  i:;  the  House  of 
the  sentiment.^  of  some  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity,  and  in  particular,  mem- 
bers of  the  law  faculty  ol  New  York  Uni- 
versity ScliGol  of  Law  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  I  trust  you  v.ill  find  their  state- 
ment of  interest. 

A  larae  portion  of  the  NYU  law  facultv. 
including  Dean  Robert  B.  McKay,  signed 
the  statement,  as  did  thiee-toiu'ths  of 
the  Harvard  law  faculty.  The  names  of 
The  s'anators  from  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  have  been  n:ade 
available  to  me  and  are  also  included: 
.Statement  by  NYU  Law  School  Facui^ty 
As  members  o;  the  legal  community,  we 
;eel  an  obligation  to  e.xpi-ess  our  concerri  over 
tlie  court  martl.al  trials  which  are  now  being 
conducted  at  Fort  Presidio,  California.  27 
soldiers,   most  or    tliem  under  21,   are   being 
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tried  on  charges  of  mutiny  for  staging  a  brief 
alt-down  strtke  at  the  Presidio  Stockade  on 
October  14,  1968  The  soldiers  linked  arms 
»ang  "America  the  Beautiful"  and  We  Shall 
Overcome"  and  presented  three  demands  ask- 
ing for  elimination  of  shotgun-type  work 
deuil'is.  psychological  evaluation  of  stix-kade 
personnel  prior  to  assignment,  and  better 
Siinitary  facilities. 

An  Investigating  officer,  appointee;  as  re- 
quired by  the  Tnlform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, described  the  sttxrkade  grievance  proce- 
dures as  "shijddy  and  inefflclent"  and  recom- 
mended that  the  mutiny  'hiir^es  be  dropped 
and  the  soldiers  be  tried  by  special  court 
martial  i  the  maximum  punishment  Is  6 
months,  or  .idmlnl.stratr.ely  discharged  The 
Commander  of  'he  ^th  Armv  Lt  Oen  Stan- 
ley R  Larsen.  disregarded  the  recommenda- 
tion and  referred  all  cases  to  a  general  court 
martla.  on  charges  .r  mutiny  Last  week  the 
first  three  soldiers  tried  were  convicted  and 
sentences  of  16.  16  and  14  years  were 
adjudged. 

We  believe  that  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  these  courts  martial  concerning  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  in  our  armed 
forces  and  the  capacity  of  the  present  mili- 
tary Justice  svstem  to  insure  basic  due  proc- 
ess rights  to  members  of  the  military 

First  It  must  be  asked  whether  the  'ise  of 
the  serious  charge  of  mutiny  Is  appropriate 
m  cases  such  as  these  A  peaceful  and  passive 
sit-down  strike  by  prisoners  is  sometimes  the 
only  method  for  dramatizing  and  expressing 
grievances,  and  such  demimstratlons  have 
not  usually  resulted  in  prosecutions  when 
they  have  taken  pi. ice  in  cmllan  prisons  It 
has  been  alleged  that  conditions  at  the  Pre- 
sidio Stockade  were  unsatisfactory  and  that 
there  were  33  attempts  at  suicide  during  the 
6  months  preceding  the  sit-down  strike 

Second  It  must  be  asked  whether  the  in- 
tense Command  interest  in  prosecuting  these 
suUtlers  for  serious  crimes  and  the  unusu- 
ally severe  sentences  indicate  that  the  court 
martial  proceedings  did  not  result  m  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial 

The  Presidio  courts  martial  do  not  do 
credit  to  the  Army  or  the  American  Judicial 
system  We  urge  the  Army  authorities  to  give 
consideration  to  stopping  the  courts  martial 
of  the  remaining  soldiers  and  reme<l>lng  the 
sentences  a. ready  imposed  We  also  ask  :hat 
serious  consideration  be  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  departments  of  the 
services,  and  Congress  as  to  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  type  of  proceeding 

Thomas  G  S  Christensen.  Lerov  D. 
Clark  Daniel  G  Collins.  Norman  Dor- 
sen.  Carr  M.  Ferguson,  Thomas  M. 
Prunck.  J.mies  B  Gauibrell.  Albert  H 
Garretion.  Gideon  A  Gottlieb.  .James 
Graham.  Hyman  Gross.  Jerome  R  Hel- 
Jerstein.  Graham  Hughes.  William  D 
Hutton.  Carol  Katz.  Lawrence  P  King 
James  C.  Klrby.  Charles  L  Knapp,  Ho- 
mer Kripke  Jack  L  Kroner  Andrew 
P  Lowenfeld,  Robert  B  .McKay.  Ger- 
hard O.  W.  Mueller.  John  Peschel.  Rob- 
ert Pltofsky.  John  R.  Reld,  Charles 
Sellgson.  Lois  Shelnfeld.  John  Y  Tag- 
gart,  Peter  A  Wlnograd.  George  E. 
Zeitlln,  Stanley  A    Zimmerman. 


RADIO  HAVANA  PAYS  DR  M.AN'OLO 
REYES  A  COMPLIMENT" 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    rtOllIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March   27    1969 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  Radio 
Havana  recently  paid  the  highest  po.s- 
sible  compliment  to  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Miami's  respected  televt.sion  news  com- 
mentator and  Cuban  patriot  In  a  verbal 
attack  seldom  heard  before.  Radio  Ha- 
vana denounced  Dr  Reyes  for  15  minutes 
m  reply  to  an  interview  Di  Reyes  gave 
to  the  Associated  Piess  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  "Declaration  of 
Freedom"  adopted  by  the  Cuban  people 
in  exile 

Following  is  the  Associated  Press  inter- 
view of  Dr  Reyes  along  with  Radio  Ha- 
vana's invective  reply 

Radio  Havana  Pays  Dh    Manolo  Reyes  a 
"compmment  ■ 

I  By  Theodore  A    Edtger.  Associated  Press 
Writer.  Miami.  AP) 

On  February  14.  1969.  Dr  Manolo  Reyes 
gft'. e  an  Interview  to  the  Associated  Press  In 
reference  to  his  Declaration  of  Freedom 
which  was  proclaimed  on  Januarv  23.  1966  at 
Key  West.  Florida  at  which  time  the  entire 
audience  of  one  thotisand.  five  hundred  peo- 
ple assembled  on  the  streets  of  Key  West.  In 
front  of  the  place  where  Jose  Marti  had  his 
headquarters,  to  hear  Dr    Reyes   speech 

The  interview  was  broadcast  by  .Associated 
Press  International  through  Its  news  service 
and  reads  as  follows 

Cuban  exiles,  using  secret  channels,  are 
flooding  their  homeland  with  copies  of  a 
"Declaration  of  Freedom   ' 

"More  than  10.000  copies  of  the  document 
proclaiming  a  Revolution  for  Independence' 
have  been  infiltrated  into  Cuba.  "  said  Manolo 
Reyes  He  uttered  the  declaration  three  years 
ago.  and  1500  fellow  exiles  signed  It  The 
paper  Invasion  of  Cuba  Is  .icceleratlng.  Reyes 
reported 

W'e  can't  disclose  how  we  get  the  copies 
Into  Cuba  because  that  would  tip  off  Fidel 
Castro. '  said  Reyes.  "But  I  can  say  that  some 
get  in  .loak  and  dagger  methods 

The  Declaration  says  "the  present  Cuban 
regime  Is  guilty  of  high  treason  "  It  pledges  a 
fight  to  death  ■to  free  Cubans  from  commu- 
nism " 

The  objective  is  to  stimulate  people  inside 
Cuba  to  rise  up  against  Castro.  Reyes  said. 

"This  Is  going  into  the  hands  of  people  of 
the  regime  .ts  well  .is  other  persons."  he 
reported 

The  exile  television  commentator  exhibited 
a  cautiously  worded  letter  recently  arrived 
from  Cuba  It  ^^ald  Some  who  are  in  the 
Castro  regime  and  some  who  are  not  have 
received  papers  and  copies  of  the  declaration. 
Certain  things  have  happened  here  and  this 
Is  attributed  to  the  type  of  propaganda  com- 
ing from  your  city"  Reyes  interpreted  'hap- 
penings" as  sabotage  acts  Exiles  call  the 
paper  invasion  'Ideoluglcal  warfare  " 

"It  Is  bringing  up  a  mystique  among  peo- 
ple inside  Cuba,  not  lor  a  leader  but  for  an 
Ideology."  Reyes  said. 

The  declaration  of  freedom  calls  God. 
country  and  family  the  cornerstones  of  the 
antl-Castro  revolution.  It  calls  for  freedom 
of  worship,  teaching,  prese  and  enterprise. 
"One  day  Fidel  Is  going  to  see  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  plastered  Inside  the  wind- 
shield of  his  car."  Reyes  said  "It  already 
Is  )n  walls  of  cities  In  Cuba  "" 

Assisting  in  various  ways  in  the  paper  In- 
vasion program  Reyes  said,  are  exiles  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Illinois.  California. 
Puerto  Rico  Mexico.  Venezuela.  Colombia, 
and   elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Miami 

The  password  Is  "family",  said  Reyes  The 
workers  remain  anonymous — names  dont 
matter.  Just  Ideology.  We  have  no  organiza- 
tion We  Just  say.  "we  .ire  part  of  the  family"  '" 
A  Joint  resolution  commending  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  has  been  Introduced  in 
Washington  by  Hep  Claude  Pepper.  D-Fla 
The  resolution  Is  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  .MTalrs  Reyes  has  put  aside 
a  giant  c<^»py  )f  the  declaration  "for  signing 
Inside  Cuba  some  day" 
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Four  days  later  specifically  on  February 
18,  1969.  radio  Havana  In  a  broadcast  In 
short  wave  In  the  Spanish  language  to  the 
Americas  picked  up  at  1300  OMT — re«p)onde<l 
violently  to  the  .Associated  Press  Item  with  , 
feature  story  entitled  "'Cuba  Replies  to  .Ag- 
gression '"  (Ob.servers  believe  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  Hed  Radio  Havana,  the  offlciif' 
voice  of  the  Fidel  Castro  regime  devoted  a:i 
entire  program  of  fifteen  minutes  to  attack 
un  Individual  Cuban  exile  ) 

The  Communist  broadcast  from  Cuhi 
stated  as  follows 

A   News    Helea-se   from    the    AP    VS    Ne\i 
Agency,  from  Miami,  devotes  special   atten- 
tion to  a  terrible  and  threatening  ideologi- 
cal campaign  against  Cuba  started  by  Manolo 
Reyes 

"The  Cuban  Exiles,  using  secret  means,  are 
sending  t/^  their  country  copies  of  a  free- 
dom declaration  rhe  News  Release  said 
that  more  than  10,000  copies  of  a  document 
titled  Revolution  for  Freedom"  had  been 
Infiltrated  into  Cuba,  according  to  Manol., 
Reyes 

"Reyes  said   that   Its   delivery   Ui   Cuba   : 
being  rushed" 

.According  to  statements  of  this  Impudenr 
person,  the  objective  Is  to  stimulate  the  peo- 
ple In  Cuba  to  rise  .igalnst  the  revolutionary 
regime  The  news  .igency  reported  that  the 
exiled  television  commentator  said  that  the 
preparation  of  the  declaration  began  three 
veurs  ago  ,ind  that  1500  fifteen  hundred  ^ 
exiles  had  signed  It  .\s  we  see  It.  the  Job  is  .i 
difficult  one.  to  get  1500  exiled  Cubans  m 
Miami  to  sign  the  Declaration,  you  do  not 
need  that  much  time.  Reyes  Is  a  very  slow 
man  even  though  he  seems  to  be  happy 
alx)vit  the  results  attained.  Reyes,  after  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  to  his  right  and  lef 
showed  the  .AP  newsmen  a  letter  which,  mc- 
cording  to  him.  arrived  recently  frcm  Cuii 
and  which  says  "some  who  are  here  and 
some  who  are  iiot  have  more  papers 
Certain  things  have  taken  place  here 
and  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  type  f 
propaganda  conilng  out  of  this  city,'"  Reyr-? 
explained  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious 
letter  Those  who  .ire  here  are  pieople  frcm 
the  revolutionary  regime,  those  who  are  !  t 
here  are  enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  p,i- 
pers  are  copies  of  the  Declaration  and  :  .c 
phrase  certain  things  have  taken  place  here 
are  evidently  .sabotage  actions  igainst  t.e 
Revolution  "' 

Manolo  Reyes  aflirmed  that  the  Declara- 
tion Is  now  posted  ^n  walls  in  Cuban  cit.cs 
and  said  that  very  soon  it  will  be  posted  ■  n 
the  windows  of  the  cars  used  by  the  revolu- 
tion s  leaders  .As  we  can  see  It  the  Imagina- 
tion of  a  worm  has  no  limit  Reyes  said  tr.,it 
he  has  the  supfxjrt  of  exiles  in  US.  Puerto 
Rico,  Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Colombia 
Quick  calculations  tells  us  that  either 
there  are  too  many  worms  In  those  places  i  r 
there  are  not  enough  signatures  or  Manolo 
Reyes  is  kidding  the  AP  newsmen. 

Manolo  Reyes  was  very  popular  in  Cub;i  ■' 
few"  years  ago  when  he  was  a  small  boy  iitid 
advertised  cafe  pUon  Later  the  small  loy 
grew,  his  pants  are  longer  but  everything 
indicates  that  his  brain  did  not  develop  nor- 
mally "Manolo  Reyes  promises  to  fight  iiiilil 
Death  "  This  Is  a  theatrical  phrase,  because 
for  those  who  try  to  fight  the  new  Cuba  n 
inglorious  end  and  death  awaits  Manolo 
Reyes  win  not  take  that  step;  he  prefers  "o 
win  battles  from  Miami,  make  statement^  to 
press  .agencies,  dream  about  sabotage,  ,  iid 
chatter  about  the  terrible  ideological  war 
wh'ch  he  will  unleash  in  Cuba  which  .ve 
learned  alxjut  from  the  Association  Press 

Manolo  Reyes  considers  that  it  Is  neces.s.i:7 
to  fight  In  Cuba  to  achieve  religious  edti.  - 
tlon,  and  freedom  of  the  press  and  enterpr,  •■ 
To  achieve  the  first  three  freedoms  we  do  ; 
need  declarations  of  worms  We  have  :  .i 
complete  religious  freedom  in  Cuba  s.:'  >" 
1959:  we  have  free  education,  which  mei:,? 
anyone  can  study  whatever  he  or  she  vvi:. 
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depending  entirely  on  their  wishes.  In  the 
j.ast  only  the  sons  of  rich  people  could  study. 
We  have  freedom  of  the  press  because  the 
;>ress  here  fulfills  Its  obligation  to  Infonn 
.iiid  orient  the  people,  Manolo  Reyes  has 
other  concepts  of  freedom;  for  him  It  Is  the 
freedom  of  the  people  who  try  to  exploit  the 
poor  and  the  humble,  the  freedom  of  Yankee 
monopolies  to  loot  the  country,  the  freedom 
of  the  large  landowner  to  condemn  the  land- 
less farmer  to  die  of  hunger,  and  the  freedom 
.  f  the  [x>lltlclans  to  steal  from  the  national 
•-easury  and  later,  in  the  newspaper,  to  ap- 
I'ear  as  a  benefactor.  That  type  of  freedom 
!;as  disappeared  forever  from  Cuba. 

.As  far  as  freedom  of  enterprise  is  con- 
1  erned.  our  people  do  not  need  promoters, 
They  are  self  sufficient  and  are  capable  of 
crganlzlng  and  developing  the  economy.  The 
revolution  has  elevated  the  dignity  of  man 
,ind  for  those  like  Reyes  the  present  is  gloomy 
.ind  there  Is  no  hope  of  returning  to  the  past. 


IRRATIONAL  PATTERN  DISCERNED 
IN  STUDENT  REVOLTS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  high  schools 
are  being  plagued  by  student  unrest. 
These  protests  have  ranged  from  the 
usual  student  murmuring  to  actual  stu- 
dent notinc.  The  contested  issues  have 
:::cluded  prohibitions  against  long  hair 
.ud  short  dre.sses.  teachers'  qualifica- 
i.ons.  racial  composition,  and  academic 
credits. 

As  are  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
ijiwildercd  by  the  riots  on  our  college 
c.T lupuses  within  the  last  year.  But  I  am 
fi  en  more  i>erplexed  and  concerned  with 
•.\.c  unrest  in  our  high  schools.  In  an 
t  :'.Mt  to  increase  awareness  of  these  pro- 
tests I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  three 
i.invspaper  articles. 

The  articles  follow: 
Fmm   the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   14.   1969) 
I.HMioNAL    Pattern    Discerned    in    STtruENT 
Revolts 
I  By  John  Leo) 

.\  study  of  19th-  and  20th-century  student 
Di'vement-s  lias  concluded  that  all  student 
:  iirisings  are  "  symbolic  parricide."  In  which  a 
V  ■v.nc  generation  tries  to  humiliate  and  over- 
throw the  institutions  of  Its  parents,  regard- 
1p~^  iif  the  political  Issues  or  consequence, 

.  ecause  of  this  "Irrational  element."  says 
:r.e  author  of  the  study.  Lewis  Feuer,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  student  revolts  are  almost  always 
counter-productive.  leading  to  a  period  of  re- 
liction or  repression. 

The  study  will  be  published  on  Feb.  28  by 
B.isic  Books  under  the  title  "The  Conflict  of 
Ceuerations ." 

Student  movements  are  the  most  sincerely 
'Miess  and  altruistic  the  world  has  seen," 
f'r  lessor  Feuer  said  In  an  Interview.  "But 
•hev  are  distorted  and  pulled  toward  extreme 
i'lid  :imoral  means  because  the  driving  energy 
'    iiies  from  unconscious  sources." 

twenty  Nations  included 
I  lie  book  surveys  student  movements  In 
111  re  than  20  nations,  with  particular  atten- 
'^'ii  "o  Russia.  Bosnia  and  Germany  In  the 
■  "n  century  and  Japan  and  the  United  States 
■1  'lie  20th 

rhe   pattern   is   the   same   in   practically 
every  country."  said   Professor  Feuer.   "The 
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movement  is  rooted  In  altruism,  a  concern  for 
establishing  community  and  overcoming 
alienation.  It  begins  by  celebrating  liberal 
democratic  values  and  usually  ends  by  dis- 
crediting those  values  for  the  whole  society. 

'"In  Prussia,  the  great  student  movement 
of  1819  postponed  the  liberalization  of  Ger- 
many for  30  years.  In  Russia,  as  Kropotkln 
wrote,  a  liberal  constitution  could  have  been 
achieved  in  1881  If  the  students  hadnt  polar- 
ized the  society.  In  Bosnia,  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  assassination  by  the  student 
movement  produced  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
duke and  touched  off  World  War  I. 

""Student  movements  commonly  escalate 
to  terrorism,  and  sometimes  assassination, 
not  because  these  tactics  are  politically  "wise, 
but  because  they  satisfy  the  needs  of  genera- 
tional hatred  on  the  latent,  unconscious  level. 
This  symbolic  parricide  runs  through  every 
student  movement  I  studied," 

TYPE    OF    LEADER 

The  movements,  he  said,  are  typically  led 
by  young  men  who  have  had  particular  prob- 
lems with  their  fathers 

"You  can  see  this,"  he  went  on.  "In  one 
movement  after  another:  Karl  Pollen,  the 
key  figure  In  the  Prussian  movement;  Gav- 
rllo  Princlp,  who  assassinated  the  Archduke: 
down  to  Mao  Tse-tung  and  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can movements. 

"These  leaders  reach  out  to  students  In 
whom  the  problem  Is  much  more  attenu- 
ated. Then  at  some  crisis — let's  say  the  ar- 
rival of  police  on  campus—  the  leaders  ap- 
peal to  generational  solidarity,  and  the  strug- 
gle is  finally  revealed  In  Its  true  aspect" 

At  this  point,  he  continued,  the  desire  to 
punish  the  older  generation  can  easily  over- 
ride rational  politics  and  the  Initial  goals 
of  the  movement. 

ALWAYS    the    irrational 

"I  think  this  was  true  of  the  student  move- 
ment In  the  thirties  that  I  was  part  of  at 
City  College."  he  said.  "We  accomplished 
certain  things  and  brought  life  to  the  cam- 
pus, but  there  was  always  that  Irrational 
element.  We  all  circulated  the  Oxford  pledge 
not  to  fight  In  another  war  at  the  moment 
Hitler  was  arming  to  the  teeth  The  anti- 
generational  drive  "ft-as  stronger  than  reason, 

'If  we  can  make  this  irrational  element 
overt,  then  perhaps  student  altruism  wont 
flow  Into  the  same  self-destructive  channels 
That's  my  whole  purpose  in  writing  the 
book." 

Referring  to  the  student  uprisings  at  Berke- 
ley and  Columbia,  he  said:  'Berkeley  led  to  a 
remarkable  rise  In  crime  in  the  area,  the 
election  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and  created  a  cli- 
mate for  what  happened  In  Watts.  Columbia 
set  the  stage  for  the  New  York  school  strike, 

"If  we  don"t  "want  It  to  happen  again  and 
again.  It's  Important  to  eet  moderates,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  to  assert  themselves 
on  campus  If  the  whole  campus  can  be  In- 
volved In  electing  a  student  government 
willing  to  take  over  disciplinary  matters  In 
case  of  an  outbreak,  a  rational  position  may 
be  worked  out." 

Professor  Feuer.  who  formerly  taught 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
was  professor  of  sociology  at  Berkeley  when 
that  campus  erupted  In  1964  He  was  a  favor- 
ite target  for  student  activists  who  con- 
sidered his  comments  on  their  movement, 
both  on  campus  and  In  national  magazines. 
Inaccurate  and  unsympathetic.  He  moved  to 
Toronto  In  1966. 

Stttdt  Sees  a  Rise  in  Yoi-th  Protest 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

United  Nations.  N.Y..  February  15 — Stu- 
dent demonstrations  in  more  than  50  coun- 
tries during  1968  represent  only  a  warning 
rumble  of  bigger  and  bolder  protests  to  be 
expected  from  youth  in  the  future,  according 
to  United  Nations  sociologists. 

Estimating  that  those  In  the  12-to-25  age 
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group  number  750  million  and  will  reach  a 
billion  by  1980.  the  experts  predict  In  a  re- 
port made  public  yesterday  that  ""youth  of 
the  world  will  begin  to  predominate  in  world 
affairs  " 

"World  opinion  is  going  v^  become  increas- 
ingly the  opinion  of  the  world's  youth  aJid 
the  generational  conflict  will  assume  propor- 
tions not  previously  Imagined,"  they  add. 

"Young  people  of  all  walks  il  life  are  pre- 
pared to  march,  to  demonstrate  and  to  riot 
if  necessary  In  support  of  views  which  may 
not  be  those  ot  the  electorate,  nor  of  the 
majority  nor  yet  those  of  government." 

MORE   THAN    IMPATIENCE 

The  sociologists  also  see  prospects  lor  con- 
verting youthful  impatience  Into  a  iK>sltive 
force.  They  call  for  Immediate  steps  bv  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  national  youth  jxjlicles 
and  programs  at  the  very  highest  levels  and 
they  recommend  that  those  policies  be  drawn 
up  not  lis  a  resjxinse  to  fears  or  sudden  crlsea 
but  as  comprehensive  and  Listing  undertak- 
ings. 

Such  programs  might  be  coordinated  by  a 
single  ministry  of  youth  c»r  under  the  aegis  of 
a  prime  minister  or  high  authority,  the  re- 
port suggested. 

The  first  detailed  review  of  youth  problenas 
by  the  United  Nations.  It  was  made  tor  a 
two-week  session  of  the  32-inember  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Development  that  will  open 
here  Monday. 

The  80-page  study  is  based  on  an  anaylsls 
of  reports.  Interviews  with  youth  leaders  and 
field  trips  conducted  in  40  countries  over  a 
two-year  period,  but  not  for  this  study  alone. 
The  emphasis  was  on  the  poorer  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
No  in-depth  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
.Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  v.as  at- 
tempted. 

THE    DEVELOPED    AND    THE    I'OOR 

Three  sociologists — two  Britons  and  an 
.American  youth  expert — prepared  the  report. 
In  keeping  with  United  Nations  practice,  they 
were  not  named.  The  countries  ciiscussed  are 
not  identified,  but  the  writers  draw  broad 
distinctions  between  the  developed — mean- 
ing prosperous — countries  and  the  poorer 
countries. 

They  report  the  existence  (4  a  "youth  cul- 
ture" that  has  cut  across  frontiers  and  linked 
young  people  in  rich  and  poor  countries  be- 
cause of  mutual  aspirations,  tastes  and 
drives.  The  report  finds  a  strong  .sen.se  of 
unity  among  young  people,  "whatever  the 
cause  of  their  campaigns  may  be  "" 

Educated  youth  vie  with  trade  unions  as  an 
effective  nonparty  force  in  politics,  the  study 
said.  This  clamor  for  attention  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  as  young  people  begin  to 
realize  their  strength  in  world  affairs, 

'The  younger  generation  .<eems  to  have 
lost  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  older 
generation  to  guide  affairs  without  some  as- 
sistance and  planning  from  young  people," 
the  report  found. 

In  the  poorer  countries,  beset  by  eccnomic 
difficulties,  the  report  saw  prospects  that 
youth  could  help  stimulate  national  growth. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  youthful  dissidents 
could  pose  a  ""recurrent  political  threat," 

[From  the  Washington   iD,C,)    Post,  Mar,  3. 

19691 

Study  Finds  Protests  Widespread 

San  Francisco.  March  2 — Student  pro- 
tests, "Which  range  in  intensity  from  vocal 
complaints  to  riots,  have  occurred  recently 
at  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  Nations  high 
schools,  a  survey  of  principals  showed  today 

Results  of  the  survey,  which  involved  a 
random  sample  of  1026  principals,  were  re- 
ported at  the  53rd  annual  convention  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  It  was  made  by  the  iissoclation 
staff. 
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The  basic  message  Is  clear  Student  activ- 
ism is  here.'  said  J  Loyd  Trump,  associate 
secretary. 

"Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  city  schools 
surveyed  are  experiencing  protests  For 
schools  in  .ae  suburbs,  the  number  with 
protests  Is  also  67  p>er  cent  In  rural  areas. 
It  drops  to  53  per  cent  still  more  than  half 
of  the  respondents 

"One  of  the  surprises  of  the  survey  was 
the  fact  that  protest  Is  almost  as  likely  to 


occur  In  Junior  high  schools  as  In  senior 
high  schools  Among  the  Jvnlor  high  schools. 
56  per  cent  report  protest  activities,  as  com- 
pared to  59  per  cent  of  all  senior  high 
schools  " 

Trump  said  young  people  are  becoming 
vocal  on  every  topic  from  glue-snlfflng  to 
the  vote  for  18-year-olds  He  said  It  was 
hard  to  discern  a  pattern  because  so  many 
subjects  were  mentioned 

But  dre&s  and  hair  requirements  head  the 
list    of    complaints,     followed     by     smoking 


rules,  cafeteria  and  assembly  fare,  censor- 
ship of  student  papers  and  scheduling  .,i 
sporting  events 

F<jrty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  with 
protests  reported  activism  regarding  the  wav 
pupils  are  educated  Complaints  inclutle'l 
poor  teachers,  curriculum  content,  sched- 
uling,  grades  and  exams 

Protests  over  racial  relations  problem"; 
were  reported  by  10  per  cent  of  the  schooii. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  protests  involved  Viet- 
nam and  2  per  cent  the  draft 


SESATE^  Uonday,   March  31,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  -.vas  called  to  order  bv  the  Vice 
President 

The  Reverend  EDWARD  L  R  ELSON. 
D  D  .  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  On  the  day 
of  his  first  inauguration.  January  20 
1953.  President  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower attended  a  brief  preinaugural 
church  .service  in  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church,  after  which  he  went  to 
to  h:.s  rooms  and  wrote  a  prayer  of  his 
own  Several  hours  later,  in  front  of  this 
Capitol  Building,  when  he  began  his  in- 
augural address,  he  asked  everyone  to 
join  him  as  he  offered  his  own  prayer 
In  the  words  of  his  prayer,  let  us  pray 
today 

'Almighty  God,  as  we  stand  here  at 
this  moment,  my  future  associates  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
join  me  in  beseeching  that  Thou  will 
make  full  and  complete  our  dedication  to 
the  .service  of  the  people  in  this  throng 
and  their  fellow  citizens  everywhere. 

Give  us.  we  pray,  the  power  to  dis- 
cern clearly  right  from  wrong  and  allow 
all  our  words  and  actions  to  be  governed 
thereby  and-by  the  laws  of  this  land, 

■Especially  we  pray  that  our  concern 
shall  be  for  all  the  people,  regardless  of 
station,  race,  or  calling  May  cooperation 
be  permitted  and  be  the  mutual  aim  of 
those  who.  under  the  concept  of  our 
Constitution,  hold  to  differing  political 
beliefs — so  that  all  may  work  for  the 
good  of  our  beloved  country  and  for  Thy 
glory    Amen  ' 


THE  JOL'RN'AL 

M:  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
dav    March  21.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOLTiNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  oclock 
noon  tomorrow 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


of  the  United  States  informing  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  death  of  Dwiuht  David  Eisen- 
hower, the  34th  Pip.<=ident  of  the  United 
States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
RECEIVED  DL'RING 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the 
Senate  of  March  27.  1969, 
of  the  Senate  on  March  28, 
a  message  in  writing  from 


PRESIDENT 
ADJOURN- 

order  of  the 
the  Secretary 
1969,  received 
the  President 


DEATH  OF  F'ORMER  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER- 
INFORMAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
SENATE  CHAMBER  AND  FUNERAL 
SERVICE    IN     THE    ROTUNDA 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  informal  meeting  of  Sen- 
ators in  connection  with  the  funeral  cer- 
emonies for  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Dwmht  David  Eisenhower, 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  yesterday, 
Sunday.  March  30.  1969 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  benediction  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  memorial  service  on  yesterday 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  transcript  of  the  proceedings,  the 
eulogy,  and  the  benediction  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 
SUNDAY,   MARCH   30,    1969 

An  informal  meeting  of  Senators. 
called  by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  Mr  Mansfield',  and 
the  mmority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Mr  Dirksen  ' ,  was  held  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  connection  with  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  the  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER ) .  as  Presiding  Officer 

H'NtRAL     ^tRVI'fS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
is  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  wish  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  distinguislied  mi- 
nority leader  and  my.self : 

Funeral  .services  for  the  late  President 
at  the  Washington  National  Cathedral 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  4:30  pin 

Buses  will  depart  under  escort  from 
First  Street  NE  .  between  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Biuldings.  at  3:30  pm  and  return 
immediately  after  the  services.  Those  go- 
ing in  private  cars  are  advised  to  enter 
the    cathedral    grounds    from    Woodky 


Road  and  jjioceed  to  the  north  tiansepi 
entrance 

Tickets  for  the  services  for  Senato:« 
and  wives  will  be  delivered  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Members  of  the  Senat- 
delegation  are  .scheduled  to  be  i-eated  ::. 
the  catliedral  at  4: 15  p.m. 

"RDFR    f'F      HfSINESS 

The  minority  leader  and  I  have  di.s- 
cussed  schedules  for  the  next  several 
days.  It  IS  our  thought  that  tomorrow 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  eulogies  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  desire  to 
deliver  them,  but  that  on  Tuesday  we 
will  have  regular  business. 

Unanimous-consent  agreements  have 
been  asked  for  and  granted.  As  I  recall, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  Ellln- 
DER »  asked  for  1  hour  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  on  Monday.  That 
time  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday.  Accord- 
ing to  the  secretary  for  the  minority,  Mr 
Mark  Trice,  several  Republican  Senator^ 
have  made  similar  requests  for  Mondav 
and  they  will  be  heard  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
there  be  any  votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
votes  that  I  know  of 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yicld^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Will  there  be  any  ob- 
jection to  our  iiavmg  committee  hearir. :? 
on  Tuesday  '  I  have  postponed  hearin  .- 
previously  >c:ieduled  for  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    It  would  be  apiK'  - 
ciatcd  If  no  hearings  were  held  tomorri  ' 
Monday:  but  from  Tuesday  on.  heari:. 
may  be  held. 

J  ASTf  R    RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  •:.• 
leadership  has  been  discussing  the  Ea-  ■ : 
recess,  which  was  planned  to  expire  :; 
April  9  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ta.- 
endar  is  fairly  clear  and  because  of  i: 
desire  not  to  call  the  Senate  back  wl:'  i: 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  be 
in  attendance,  we  shall  join  the  House  in 
seeking  to  adopt  a  resolution — whic!;  :.o 
doubt  will  be  agreed  to — which  will  rx- 
tend  the  lece.ss  to  the  14th  of  .\pril  Ser.- 
ators  should  keep  that  in  mind  and  maKt 
plans  accordingly.  We  are  doing  this  bc- 
cau.-<e  the  calendar,  like  Mother  Hub- 
bard's cupboard,  is  bai  e. 

}  r.NERAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr  President,  we  vu;* 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  an  ofTir.  i. 
delegation  from  the  House  and  Sena> 
.should  attend  the  funeral  at  Abiloi  • 
Kans.  At  tiie  last  minute,  however,  it  lii- 
veloped  that  :t  was  not  desired  to  have 
the  formal  attendance  of  a  Hou.se  dele- 
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patlon,  and  therefore  those  concerned 
were  not  particularly  happy  about  hav- 
ing a  Senate  delegation. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  There 
will  be  an  outdoor  service  on  the  Eisen- 
hower Library  steps.  Then  a  private 
.service  will  take  place  in  the  little  chapel. 
The  chapel  holds  50  persons.  The  service 
will  be  brief.  So  the  idea  of  sending  a 
delegation  was  discouraged.  Therefore, 
there  will  not  be  a  delegation  from  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  That,  however,  does 
not  preclude  any  individual  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  desires  to  do  so  from 
attending  the  funeral.  Moreover,  I  am 
advised  that  Senators  probably  will  not 
find  any  accommodations  in  Abilene,  be- 
cause military  personnel  from  all  over 
the  country  are  already  there. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  to  go.  if  they  desire  to 
do  so.  becau.se  the  funeral  will  take  place 
in  their  State,  and  it  is  personally  im- 
portant to  them. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  colleague  from 
Kan.sas.  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  intend  to  go. 

ADJOUTINMENT    OE    INFORMAL    MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
ijreviously  ordered,  the  Senate  will  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

I  now  move  that  this  informal  meeting 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  be  adjourned. 
I  suggest  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  both  meet  directly  be- 
hind the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  4 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.>  the  in- 
iormal  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  ad- 
'ourned. 

The  Senate  jirocceded  in  a  body  to  the 
rotunda  and  the  bier  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  headed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  'Mr.  Rus- 
sell': the  Senators  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Dole  i  :  the  majority 
leader  '  Mr  M.ansfield  i  ;  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  'Mr.  Dirksen  i . 

rPESIDENT    NIXON'S    EULOGY    TO    GENERAL 
rl.SENHOWER 

We  gather  today  in  mourning  but  also 
.11  gratitude.  We  mourn  Dwight  Eisen- 
i.ower  s  death,  but  we  are  grateful  for  his 
life.  Wc  gatiicr  also  conscious  of  the  fact 
'hat  in  paying  tribute  to  Dwight  Eisen- 
;.ower  we  celebrate  greatness.  'When  we 
think  of  his  place  in  history,  we  think 
:iientably  of  those  other  giants  of  World 
War  II.  And  we  think  of  the  qualities  of 
■leatness  and  what  his  were  that  made 
MS  imique  among  all. 

Once,  i)erhaps  without  intending  to  do 
>o.  lie  himself  i^ut  his  finger  on  it.  It  was 
:  945  shortly  after  V-E  Day  at  a  ceremony 
:::  London's  historic  Guildhall.  The 
" iiumphant  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Europe  was  officially 
i-'iven  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London. 
In  an  eloquent  address  that  day,  Dwight 
Fisenhower  .said: 

I  come  from  the  heart  of  America. 

Perhaps  no  one  sentence  coiild  better 
um  up  what  Dwight  Eisenhower  meant 
'  0  a  whole  generation  of  Americans. 

He  did  come  from  the  heart  of  Amer- 
(  a.  not  only  from  the  geographical  heart 
:'Ut  from  its  spiritual  heart.  He  exempli- 
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fled  what  millions  of  parents  hoped  that 
their  sons  would  be — strong  and  coura- 
geous and  honest  and  compassionate. 
And  with  his  own  great  qualities  of  heart, 
he  personified  the  best  in  America.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  special  tribute  to  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower that  despite  all  of  his  honors,  de- 
spite all  of  his  great  deeds  and  triumphs, 
we  find  ourselves  today  speaking  first 
not  of  his  deeds  but  of  his  character. 

It  was  the  character  of  the  man — not 
what  he  did,  but  what  he  was — that  so 
captured  the  trust  and  faith  and  affec- 
tion of  his  own  people  and  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  Dwight  Eisenhower  touched 
something  fundamental  in  America, 
which  only  a  man  of  immense  force  of 
mind  and  spirit  could  have  brought  so 
vibrantly  alive.  He  was  a  product  of 
America's  soil  and  of  its  ideals,  driven  by 
a  compulsion  to  do  right  and  to  do  well. 
A  man  of  deep  faith  who  believed  in  God 
and  trusted  in  His  will.  A  man  -who  truly 
loved  his  country  and  for  whom  words 
like  "freedom"  and  "democracy  "  were 
not  cliches.  But  they  were  living  truths.  I 
know  Mrs.  Eisenhower  would  permit  me 
to  share  with  you  the  la.^t  words  he 
spoke  to  her  on  the  day  he  died.  He  said: 

I've  always  loved  my  wife.  I've  always 
loved  my  children.  I've  always  loved  my 
grandchildren  and  I've  always  loved  my 
country. 

That  was  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

A    MAN    WHO    CAVE    FNORMOL'SL V 

He  was  a  man  who  gave  enormously. 
His  way  of  relaxing  from  the  intense 
pressures  of  office  or  command  was  to 
do  something  else  intensely,  whether  as 
a  fierce  competitor  on  the  golf  course 
or  executing  one  of  those  hauntingly 
beautiful  paintings  that  he  did  with 
such  meticulous  care. 

But  even  more  than  this,  he  gave 
enormously  of  himself  to  people. 

People  loved  Dwight  Eisenhower.  But 
the  other  side  of  this  coin  was  that  lie 
loved  people.  He  had  the  i:reat  leader's 
capacity  to  bring  out  the  best  in  people. 
He  had  the  great  humanist's  capacity 
to  inspire  people,  to  cheer  them,  to  izive 
them  lift,  I  remember,  for  example,  just 
a  few  months  ago  when  I  asked  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  go  out 
and  call  on  him.  each  of  them  returned 
with  wonder  and  admiration  and  said. 
"You  know.  I  went  out  there  to  cheer 
him  up  and  instead  I  found  he  cheered 
me  up." 

His  great  love  of  people  was  rooted 
in  his  faith.  He  had  a  deep  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  man  as  a  creature  of  God. 
This  feeling  toward  people  had  another 
side. 

In  the  political  world,  strong  passions 
are  the  norm.  And  all  too  often  these 
turn  toward  personal  vindictiveness. 
People  often  disagreed  with  Dwight 
Eisenhower  but  almost  nobody  ever  hated 
him.  And  this  I  think  was  because  he 
himself  was  a  man  who  did  not  know  how 
to  hate.  Oh.  he  could  be  aroused  by  a 
cause.  But  he  could  not  hate  a  person. 
He  could  disagree  strongly,  even  passion- 
ately, but  never  personally.  When  people 
disagreed  with  him.  he  never  thought  of 
them  as  enemies.  He  simply  thought. 
"Well,  they  don't  agree  with  me."  I  re- 
member time  after  time  when  critics  of 


one  sort  or  another  were  misrepreseniing 
him  or  reviling  him,  he  would  sit  back  in 
his  chair  with  that  wonderful  half-smile 
and  half-frown,  he  would  say.  I'm 
jjuzzled  by  those  fellows. '  And  he  was 
genuinely  puzzled  by  frenzy  and  by  hate 
and  because  he  was  inescapable  of  it 
him.self,  lie  could  never  under.stand  it  in 
others. 

The  la.st  time  I  saw  him,  that  was  what 
he  talked  about  He  was  puzzled  by  the 
hatred  he  liad  seen  in  our  times.  And  he 
said  the  thing  the  world  needs  most  today 
IS  understanding,  an  ability  to  see  the 
other  person's  jjoint  of  view  And  not 
to  hate  him  because  he  disagrees  That 
was  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

And  yet.  of  course  he  was  more  than 
all  that  He  had  a  side  more  evident  to 
those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  a  strong 
man.  he  was  shrewd,  he  was  deci.sive. 
Time  and  again.  I  have  .seen  him  make 
decisions  that  probably  made  the  differ- 
ence between  war  and  peace  lor  America 
and  the  world.  That  was  always  when  he 
was  at  his  best.  No  matter  how  heated 
the  arguments  were,  he  was  always  then 
the  coolest  man  in  the  room. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  that  rarest  of 
men,  an  authentic  hero.  Wars  bring  the 
names  of  many  men  into  the  headhnes 
and  of  those  some  lew  become  national  or 
even  international  iieroes.  But  us  the 
years  then  pass,  their  fame  ijoes  down. 
But  not  so  with  Dwight  Eisenhower.  As 
the  years  i^assed.  his  stature  t:rew.  Com- 
mander of  the  mightiest  expeditionary 
force  ever  assembled,  receiver  ot  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  armies  ol  World 
War  II,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
supreme  commander  of  NATO.  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  hon- 
ors and  offices  were  there  m  .-.bundance. 
every  trust  that  the  American  people  had 
it  in  their  jjower  to  bestow  he  was  given. 

And  yet  he  always  retained  a  saving 
iiumility.  His  was  the  humility  not  of 
fear  but  of  confidence.  He  walked  with 
the  great  of  the  world  and  he  knew  that 
the  great  was  human.  His  was  the  humil- 
ity of  man  before  God  and  before  the 
truth.  His  was  the  liumility  of  a  man 
too  proud  to  be  arrogant 

Tlie  pursuit  of  peace  was  uppermost  of 
his  mind  when  he  ran  for  the  Presidency 
and  It  was  uppermost  in  his  conduct  of 
that  office.  And  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill 
and  determination  that  not  since  the 
1930's  has  the  Nation  emoyed  so  long  a 
period  of  peace,  botii  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  the  one  that  began  ni  1953  and  con- 
tinued through  his  Presidency  As  com- 
mander of  the  mightiest  allied  force  ever 
assembled,  lie  was  the  rmht  man  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  And  as 
President,  once  again  he  was  the  right 
man  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
He  restored  calm  to  a  divided  Nation, 
He  gave  Americans  a  new  measure  of 
self-respect.  He  invested  his  office  witl^ 
dignity  and  respect  and  trust  He  made 
Americans  proud  of  their  President, 
proud  of  their  country,  i^roud  of  them- 
selves. 

And  if  we  m  .America  were  proud  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  it  was  partly  because 
he  made  us  proud  of  America,  He  came 
from  the  heart  ot  America  and  l^e 
gave  expression  of  the  heart  of  .America 
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and  he  couched  the  hearts  of  the  world. 
Many  leaders  are  known  and  respected 
outside  their  own  country  Very  few  are 
loved  outside  their  own  country  Dwight 
EiseiUiower  was  one  of  those  few. 

CAPTURED    DEEPEST    FEELINGS 

He  was  probably  loved  by  more  people 
in  more  parts  of  the  world  than  any 
President  America  has  ever  had  He 
captured  the  deepest  feelints  of  free 
men  everywhere  The  principles  he  be- 
lieved in.  the  ideals  he  stood  for  these 
were  bigger  than  his  own  country  Per- 
haps he  himself  put  it  best  a^am  in  that 
Guildhall  speech  in  1945    He  said  then 

Kiashlp  among  natldas  Is  not  determined 
In  such  me;\.siiremen\->  ius  pr 'Xlmltv  sl.e  -md 
a*re  Rather,  we  should  turn  to  th<iBe  inner 
thlni<s  call  them  what  yrui  will  I  mean  thoee 
Intangibles  ^hat  are  the  treasiirea  that  free 
men  p<JSKess  T  j  preserve  his  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, his  equality  before  the  law  hU  liberty 
to  speak  and  act  aa  he  sees  flt.  subject 
only  to  provisions  that  he  not  trespass 
upon  similar  rlsrhts  of  others,  a  Londoner 
will  fight  and  so  will  a  citizen  of  Abilene 
When  we  consider  these  things,  then  the 
valley  oT  the  Thames  draws  closer  to  the 
farms   of   Kansas   and    the   plain*   of   Texas 

Some  men  are  considered  great  be- 
cause they  lead  great  armies,  or  they 
lead  powerful  nations  For  8  years  now 
Dwiyht  Eisenhower  has  neither  com- 
manded an  army  nor  led  a  nation  And 
yet  he  remained  to  his  final  days  the 
worlds  most  admired  and  respected 
man  truly  the  first  citizen  of  the  world 
As  we  marvel  at  this,  it  leads  us  once 
again  to  ponder  the  mysteries  of  great- 
ness Dwight  Eisenhowers  greatness  de- 
rived not  from  his  oflice  but  from  his 
character,  from  a  unique  moral  force 
that  transcended  national  boundaries 
even  as  his  own  deep  concern  for  hu- 
manity transcended  national  boun- 
daries. 

HIS    LrFE    REMINDS    US 

His  life  reminds  us  that  there  is  a 
moral  force  m  this  world  more  powerful 
than  the  might  of  arms  or  the  wealth  of 
nauons.  This  man  who  led  the  most 
powerful  armies  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  this  man  who  led  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world:  this  es.sentially  good, 
and  gentle,  and  kind  man:  that  moral 
force  was  his  greatness.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  to  the  very  end  of  his  life 
Dwight  Eisenhower  e.\ercised  a  moral 
authority  without  parallel  in  Amenca 
ar.d  in  the  world  And  America  and  the 
world  are  better  because  of  it. 

And  so  today  we  render  our  final  sa- 
lute It  IS  a  fond  salut«  to  a  man  we  love 
and  cherish.  It  is  a  grateful  .salute  to  a 
man  whose  whole  e.xtraordinary  life  was 
consecrated  to  service.  It  is  a  profoundly 
respectful  salute  to  a  man  larger  than 
life,  who  by  any  standards  was  one  of  the 
giants  of  our  times  Each  of  us  here  will 
have  a  special  memory  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower I  can  .see  him  now  standing  erect. 
straight,  proud,  and  tall  16  years  ago  as 
he  took  the  oath  of  ofTice  as  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  -salute  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
standing  there  in  our  memory— first  in 
war.  first  in  peace,  and  wherever  free- 
dom is  cherished,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men. 


BENEDICTION 

The  Reverend  EDWARD  L  R  EL- 
SON,  Chaplain  of  the  US  Senate.  Unto 
God's  most  gracious  care  and  protection, 
we  commit  you 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  the  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you  and 
give  you  peace,  now  and  eveniiore 

.And  now  may  the  God  of  peace  who 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  groat  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everla.st- 
ing  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work,  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  to  whom 
be  glorv-  for  ever  and  ever  Amen. 

'This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings, of  Sunday  March  30  1969  • 


and  sustain  us  in  our  tasks  ahead  Hv 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  and 
ours  is  a  better  government  because  he 
walked  among  us. 

Richard  Ni.xon. 
The  White  House,  March  28.  1969. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER— 
IN   MEMORIAM 

Mr  MANSFTEU3  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolution 
will  be  stated 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res  174 

Re^iolyri.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
■o  purchase  a  tlnral  wreath  to  be  placed  by 
the  catafalque  bearing  the  remains  of  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  General 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  Stale.s,  Dwight 
David  Eiserthower.  while  lying  m  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
the  expenses  of  which  shall  be  paid  irom  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  S  174'  was  considered  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to 


THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRPZSIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat^es  on  the 
death  of  Dwight  David  Eistmhower  which 
will  be  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Tn  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  offi- 
cially of  the  death  of  Dwight  David 
Ei-senhower.  the  thirty-fourth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  a  great 
friend  and  a  great  man  I  know  there 
are  many  members  of  the  Congre.ss  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  his 
military  leadership,  and  who  later,  dur- 
ing his  eight  years,  as  Pre.sident.  .shared 
with  him  in  the  building  of  a  better 
.America.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for 
the  traditions,  the  institutions  and  the 
instruments  of  our  nation.  He  leaves  to 
the  Congress  and  to  all  Americans  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship 
beyond  party  which  marked  his  entire 
career  As  we  grieve  ai  his  death,  we  all 
will  recall  that  spirit,  which  can  guide 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
General  of  the  Army  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  beloved  former  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Tlie  mes- 
sage, ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  is  as 
follows: 

H     Res    :)5I 

Resohrd  Thai  the  House  of  Rpprp.senta- 
tlves  had  learned  with  profovind  regret  and 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  General  of  the  .^rm\ 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  beloved  former 
President  of  the  United  States  of  .America 

Resolved.  That  m  recognition  of  the  many 
virtues,  public  and  private,  of  the  lllus- 
rrlous  soldier  and  statesman,  and  as  a  mark 
uf  respect  to  one  who  ha.s  held  such  eminent 
public  stations  the  Speaker  shall  app<ilnt  .> 
committee  of  the  Hou.'ie  to  Join  with  sucl. 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  mav  be  designated 
to  attend  tlie  funeral  services  of  the  former 
President 

Hrsolifd  That  rhe  House  tenders  Its  deep 
svmpathy  ro  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  former  President  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment 

Rpsolifd.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  neces-sary  for  carrylnsr 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions,  and 
that  the  nece.ssarv  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House 

Rennlvpd.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Rf^olved.  Tliat  .i-s  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  former  President 
this  House  do  now  adjourn 


A  RESOLUTION 


Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self  and  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dolf 
I  .send  to  the  desk  Senate  Resolution  17" 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 
S    Res    175 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  witl. 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  :\i.- 
ncptincement  of  the  death  of  Dwight  Da'. :  ; 
Elsenhower,  a  former  President  of  the  Uniten 
States  and  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Unlteci 
States. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  token  of  honor  to  !.i 
Illustrious  statesmanship,  his  leadership  :: 
national  and  world  atfalrs.  his  dlstlnguishfi; 
public  service  to  his  nation,  and  as  :i  mark  : 
respect  to  one  who  has  held  such  emlntr.- 
public  station  In  life,  the  Senate  hereby  cx- 
pre.sses  Its  deep  sensibility  of  the  lo.ss  th' 
nation  has  sustained  by  his  death,  and  it 
sympathy  with  the  family  In  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Resolved.  That  the  two  Senators  from  Kar.- 
sas  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
to  be  held  at  Abilene.  Kansas. 

Resolved.  That   the  Secretary  of   the  Ser- 
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ate  transmit  these  reBolutlons  to  the  House 
(if  Representatives  and  tranBmlt  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resoli-ed.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
.'pect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
•.!ie  inevitable  and  expected  word  came, 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  thought  of  the 
:;fe  rather  than  the  death  of  Dwight 
David  P]lsenhower. 

As  a  soldier,  as  a  President,  and  as  a 
citizen,  he  constantly  occupied  a  great 
place.  Solomon  said,  "The  place  showeth 
•he  man."  And  the  great  places  that 
F>..senhower  held,  by  offer  of  a  free  peo- 
j.'.e.  did  indeed  show  the  man.  It  re- 
-.(■aled  that  he  imderstood  that  the  high 
-round  of  command  was  useless  unless 
:t  represented  the  power  to  do  good.  The 
places  he  held  persuaded  him  that 
progress  was  essential  and  that  good 
thoughts  are  no  more  than  good  dreams 
unless  action  follows. 

As  a  soldier,  he  believed  in  peace. 

As  a  President,  he  gave  confidence  and 
stability  and  a  calmness  to  our  people 
;o  the  end  that  our  acts  were  brighter 
and  our  institutions  stronger.  Somehow, 
Eisenhower,  befuddled  by  the  world  of 
politics,  found  strength  and  truth  that 
the  career  practitioners  of  government 
never  learn  nor  understand. 

And  now.  in  his  last  years  as  a  citizen, 
lie  .served  as  an  example  of  what  is  great 
in  our  people  and  good  in  our  time.  One 
example  we  might  find  of  greatest  com- 
fort is  that  he  was  proof  once  again  that 
111  a  free  society  difficult  events  and  hard 
circumstances  will  produce  the  right 
Iran  at  the  right  time. 

.Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

If   I    went    West.    I   think    I    would    go    to 

Kunsas. 

Ike  now   goes  west   to  Kansas,   from 

■  i.ence  he  came,  and  to  the  rewards  that 
c;  id  assures  all  mankind. 

THE    PEACEMAKER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 

•  "vM  mourns  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
.  i;d  while  there  is  a  sense  of  profound 
loss,  there  is  not  despair.  After  a  full 
V.ie  of  service,  his  memory  is  unques- 
'lonably  forever  secure  in  the  affections 
o:  ins  fellow  men  everywhere.  He  was 
'nily  a  leader  of  men  and  of  nations  in 
'■■■  wv  and  in  peace. 

His  dreams  as  a  boy  in  Abilene,  Kans., 
Ki.ild  never  have  envisioned  the  heights 
:.  was  to  scale  in  his  lifetime  From  a 
:.:mily  of  humble  origins  in  the  heart- 
l-iiid  of  America,  General  Eisenhower 
:   se  to  command  successfully  the  larg- 

•  St  military  force  ever  assembled. 

The  honesty  and  sincerity  so  charac- 
■•iistic  of  this  man  throughout  his  life 
I  un  be  traced  to  the  spiritual  heritage 
:  his  ancestors  and  strong  guidance 
: :  om  his  mother.  His  broad  grin  and  good 
:.;mor  that  reflected  these  qualities 
:..ade  him  a  popular  idol  and  were  part 
'  :  his  magic.  Wherever  seen  throughout 

■  r.e  world,  people  reacted  to  the  special 

lalities  exuded  by  this  man.  Winston 
i^'liurchill  understood  these  qualities  and 


once  commented  that  Ike  "was  a  great 
commander,  who  not  only  can  lead  an 
army,  but  can  stir  men's  hearts." 

The  contributions  made  by  General 
Eisenhower  are  legend.  His  success  in 
time  of  war  marked  him  as  a  great  leader 
of  men.  Thereafter  his  unparalleled  suc- 
cess in  politics  underscored  the  respect 
and  confidence  he  enjoyed  in  America. 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  of  us 
from  Kansas  have  always  exhibited  spe- 
cial pride  in  General  Eisenhower,  for 
as  President  Nixon  so  eloquently  stated 
yesterday.  General  Eisenhower  "did  come 
from  the  heart  of  America — the  geo- 
graphical and  spiritual  heart." 

General  Eisenhower  once  said: 

I  come  from  the  people,  the  ordinary 
people. 

Kansas  are  proud  to  be  termed  ordi- 
nary people  and  especially  proud  and 
honored  that  the  people  from  whence 
he  came  were  Kansas  people. 

His  great  triumphs  and  deeds  were 
always  marked  by  the  extra  dimensions 
of  his  personality,  his  character,  and  his 
humanity. 

On  behalf  of  all  Kansans.  I  proudly 
salute  General  Eisenhower  as  we  pause 
to   commemorate   his   greatness. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  23  accomplishments 
which  former  President  Eisenhower 
thought  were  most  significant  in  his 
term,  and  also  a  in-ayer  for  a  friend 
which  President  Eisenhower  read  at 
Momingside  Heights,  N.Y.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  election  day  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  him  the  night  before. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prayer  for  a  Friend 
( By  Hugh  Scott  i 

Dear  God,  In  all  things  Thy  will  be  done 
If  It  please  Thee  that  Thou  shalt  give  to  us 
the  victory,  help  him  to  judge  that  which  is 
surely  good,  to  turn  aside  from  all  unwcrthl- 
ness. 

Help  him  to  share  and  to  hold  that  faith 
shown  bright  In  the  eyes  of  the  little  chil- 
dren along  the  many  places  of  his  going. 

Help  him  to  follow  after  the  ways  that  lead 
to  peace,  that  by  Thy  grace  the  sounds  of  bat- 
tle may  be  stilled,  our  sons  returned  to  field 
or  marketplace. 

Help  him,  by  high  example,  to  bring  our 
people  together  In  friendly  amity  and  tol- 
erant accord  that  each  may,  in  his  own  fash- 
ion, freely  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  peaceful, 
happy  land. 

Help  him.  above  all.  O  Lord,  to  be  himself 

Amen. 

(PreF)ared  on  election  eve  in  November 
1952  and  read  by  General  Eisenhower  on  the 
morning  of  election  day  while  standing  by 
the  fireside  mantel  in  his  home  in  Mornlng- 
slde  Heights  in  New  York  City.i 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Mar.   31, 

1969) 

Eisenhower  Listed  23  Top  Accomplishments 

IN  8  Years  As  President 

Washington,  March  30. — In  a  heretofore 
unpubllclzed  letter.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower listed  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the 
first  civil  rights  law  in  80  years  and  21  other 
events  as  principal  accomplishments  of  his 
Administration. 

And  he  wrote  critically  of  those  who  take 
deportment  and  words  rather  than  achieve- 
ments as  the  measure  of  people  in  responsi- 
ble positions. 


The  letter  was  written  Oct.  18,  1966,  from 
Eisenhower's  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  farm  to  James 
C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary  during  the  Elsen- 
hower presidency. 

Hagerty  read  It  Sunday  on  television  dur- 
ing coverage  of  memorial  ceremonies  lor  Gen. 
Elsenhower,  who  died  Friday.  Hagerty  Is  an 
ABC  executive. 

In  the  letter.  Elsenhower  said:  A  few  days 
ago  when  asked  for  a  list  of  accomplishments 
of  the  Republican  Administration  I  dashed 
these  off  from  the  top  of  my  head'  along 
with  a  few  comments." 

The  li.st : 

Statehood  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Building  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

End  of  Korean  War:  thereafter  no  American 
killed  In  combat 

Largest  reduction  of  taxes  to  that  -Ime. 

First  civil  rights  law  in  80  years 

Prevention  of  Communistic  eflforts  to  domi- 
nate Iran,  Guatemala,  Lebanon,  Taiwan, 
South  Vietnam 

Reorganization  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Initiation,  and  great  progress  In,  most  am- 
bitious road  program  li>y  any  nation  In  all 
history. 

Slowing  up  and  practical  elimination  of 
inflation. 

Initiation  of  space  i)roi?ram  with  success- 
ful orbit  in  le.ss  than  three  \\ears,  starting 
from  scratch.  \ 

Initiating  a  strong  ballistic  mi.sstle  pro- 
gram. 

Conceiving  and  building  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram, with  Rhli^G  operatlne  at  sea  within 
a  single  administration. 

Starting  lederal  Medical  dre  for  the  liged 
(Kerr-Mills). 

Desegregation  In  Washington.  DC.  and 
Armed  Forces  even   wlthotit   laws. 

Fighting  for  resporLslble  fiscal  and  f.nanclal 
liolicies   throughout  eight  years. 

ExteiLsion  of  OASI  i  Social  Security)  cov- 
cr.ige  to  fiver  10  million  persons. 

Intelligent  application  <jf  federal  aid  to 
education   i  Defense  Education  Bill  i  . 

Preservation,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  of  adequate  milit^ary  establishment 
;ifter  cessation  of  war 

Using  lederal  power  to  enforce  orders  of 
a  federal  court  in  Arkansas,  with  no  loss  of 
life   1  Little  Rock  school  crisis  i . 

Good  will  journeys  vo  more  than  .score  of 
nations  in  Europe,  Asia  Africa.  South  Africa 
and  in  the  Pacific 

Establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare 

Initiation  of  plan  for  social  pr.Dgress  in 
Latin  America  after  obtaining  necessary 
authorisation  irom  Congress  for  $500  mil- 
lion— later   called   Alliance   lor  Progress 

Atoms  lor  Peace  proposal. 

order    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  21  days  to  include  in  the  Record 
their  remarks  on  the  death  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  and  that  remarks  at  the 
desk  pi-epared  by  Senators  who  are  ab- 
sent be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if  de- 
livered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
.Allen  in  the  chair  i.  Without  ob.iection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  all 
that  is  mortal  comes  the  day  of  disso- 
lution. What  comfort  there  is  in  the 
fact  that  to  the  moment  when  the  shad- 
ow of  death  hovered  over  him,  he  was 
lucid,  peaceful,  and  ready.  What  counts 
now  is  the  les-tion  of  his  life. 

We  refer  to  Washington  as  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  Eisenhower  was  a  father 
to  the  country.  He  came  at  a  time  when 
concern  and  ferment  were  everywhere. 
He  came  when  an  uneasy  Nation  r.eeded 
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him  In  his  touch  was  that  mastic  balm 
Co  dissipate  fear,  to  restore  confidence, 
and  to  set  the  Nation  on  the  high  road 
again. 

What  words  or  what  phrase  best  de- 
scribes his  impact  on  the  people''  I  would 
have  to  say  from  my  friendship  with  him 
that  It  was  the  "wholesome  touch  ' 
Perhaps  there  are  times  when  a  Nation 
needs  brilliance  in  diplomacy,  skill  in 
administration,  m-depth  backjrround  on 
legislative  needs  But  there  are  also 
times  when  a  Nation  needs  an  abidina 
father  with  the  wholesome  approach  of  a 
national  leader,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  he  brought  when  it  was  needed 

Years  aeo,  a  Senator  said  to  me: 
If  there   were  no   third-term   limit.   Elsen- 
hower could  be  elected  and  reelected  as  lont? 
as   he   lived,   because   people   believe   in    him 


To  that  I  replied: 

And  because  he  believes  in  people 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  he  misht  have 
been  considered  just  another  among 
many  officers  in  the  US.  Army  But 
there  was  a  difTerence  He  did  his  home- 
work and  he  did  it  well  And  when  the 
time  came  to  find  a  ^rand  captain  for 
the  '.ast  and  serious  task  which  con- 
fronted the  world,  he  was  ready  The 
mllitar\-  hierarchy,  whose  task  it  was  to 
tind  an  outstandms;  planner  and  tacti- 
cian, made  no  mustake 

First,  he  became  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Later 
he  became  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Allied  forces  m  Africa.  Later  he  became 
supreme  commander  of  the  Allied  E.x- 
peditionary  Forces. 

It  was  all  done  with  so  little  personal 
publicity  It  was  done  without  propa- 
ganda It  was  not  szlory  but  victory  that 
lie  sought 

How  comparatively  little  we  heard 
about  his  rescue  of  Africa  from  British 
disaster.  How  little  we  heard  about  his 
liealing  touch  in  dissipating  the  fear 
and  sloom  m  Britain  after  the  tragic 
retreat  to  Dunkirk  Only  when  he 
mounted  fhe  strand  assault  from  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  did  we  hear  much 
of  him.  Eleven  months  later  the  enemy 
surrendered 

I  was  privileRed  to  be  present  at  the 
ThanksgivmK  .service  in  Rhelms.  France 
It  was  the  day  after  victory    I  saw  him 

there.  But  I  also  saw  something  else 

humble  people,  kneeling  in  church,  ex- 
pre.ssing  their  gratitude  for  victory  and 
their  appreciation  for  his  service  and 
leadership 

It  was  not  so  strange  that  a  grateful 
people  m  this  land  should  turn  to  him 
in  time  of  peace  for  guidance  and  lead- 
ership. They  felt  that  one  \^ho  could 
meet  the  challenge  of  Hitler  could  also 
meet  the  challenges  and  complexities  of 
the  postwar  period  So  from  supreme 
commander  he  became  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Anned 
Forces  of  the  United  States  It  was  not 
so  much  some  vast,  undisclosed,  adminis- 
trative talent  which  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  but  the  rightness  of  his  outlook, 
his  humane  views,  his  compassionate 
heart,  and  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace 

In  his  day.  many  things  were  con- 
trived to  ser\-e  the  cause  of  continuing 


poace.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
Kanization  came  into  being  The  US 
Information  .Au'ency  was  created  The 
Southeast  A.sia  Treaty  Organization 
was  ratified  .A.n  International  Finance 
Corporation  was  created  An  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Enere>'  Agency  was  ap- 
proved A  US  Development  Loan  ?\ind 
was  established  A  mutual  security  pact 
witli  Japan  was  consummated  There 
were  many  others — all  of  them  designed 
to  .serve  the  cause  of  peace 

As  this  effort  to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  and  understanding  continued,  he 
was  always  mindful  of  the  inescapable 
fact  that  to  itive  etTective  leadership  to 
the  free  world  we  ourselves  must  always 
be  strong  and  secure  There  were  many 
things  to  attest  that  fact 

The  first  nuclear  submarine  was  ap- 
proved The  US  Air  Force  Academy  was 
established  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  was  created 
The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  came 
into  being  The  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act  was  con.summated  These  and 
others  were  designed  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary posture  which  would  command 
respect. 

But  even  as  he   sought  to  serve   the 
cause    of    peace    and    security,    he    was 
i-qually  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion at  home  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  established, 
the  better  to  coordinate  the  services  of 
the   Federal   Government   in   this   field 
Social  .security  benefits  were  broadened. 
The  research  and  assistance  program  on 
air  pollution  was  enacted  The  minimum 
wage  increase  was  approved    The  Inter- 
state Highway  Act  came  into  being   The 
basic  Civil  Rights  Act^-the  first  in  more 
than  80  years — was  consummated  There 
were  so  many  others,  including  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  small  business  invest- 
ment,   poultry    products    inspection,    li- 
brary service,  water   facilities,   the  dis- 
posal of   surplus  agricultural   commod- 
ities, return  to  the  States  of  their  nights 
to  submerged  lands,  the  Korean  GI  bill 
of  rights,  and  the  Great  Plains  program 
This — all  thi.s — is  a  monument  to  the 
universality  of  mind  and  heart  and  spirit 
of  one  who  in  our  time  achieved  great- 
ness without  losing  his  humility,  who  was 
loyally  .served  because  he  was  esteemed, 
and  who  found  a  place  deep  in  the  throb- 
bing hearts  of  Americans  and  the  world 
because  they  loved  him. 

A     THtBUTT    FROM    MEXICO 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  received  from  fhe 
Honorable  Luis  M.  Farias.  President. 
Gran  Commission  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Mexican  States 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
05  follows: 

Gr.\n  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gress or  THE  United  Mexic.\n 
Statts 

.Uejioo  Citt/.  .\textco.  March  29.  1969 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

Majority  Lrader,  V  $  Senate.  Capitol  Hill 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Mike  Once  more  I  must  address  vou 
in  mourning  A  great  American  has  died  leav- 
ing a  feelln*{  of  emiplness  Courageous  In  war, 
firm  In  hla  handling  of  public  affairs,  full 
'f  warmth  in  personal  relaUons.  Dwighi  D 


Kisenhower  left  many  friends  in  all  corner!? 
of  the  world  To  my  country  he  alwavj 
showed  his  fondness  Plea.se  accept  my  mn. 
Uolences 

Hon   Luis  M.  Farias, 

PresidfTii 


DWICHT    DAVID    EISENHOWER 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  we 
were  a  nation  at  war;  Dwl^ht  David 
Elsenhower,  general,  did  much  to  end  i- 
We  were  of  an  Atlantic  community  ,.ti 
the  verge  of  a  second  preat  war:  Dwifi.* 
David  El.senhower.  Supreme  Commandtr 
NATO,  did  much  to  prevent  It 

We  were  a  people  lorn  by  political  &.~. 
.sension      and      ideological      confusion 
Dwiiiht    D     Eisenhower.    President,    did 
much  to  calm  it. 

We  were  of  a  world  divided  bv 
ideolog>-  into  hostile  camps:  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  statesman,  threw  across  the 
chasm  the  lines  of  human  contact 

This  man  entered  into  the  .Ncrvice  .  : 
his  country  as  a  young  lieutenant  of  t!,c 
armies:  he  left  its  service  as  President  ti 
the  United  StaU\s  Until  his  death,  his 
counsel  remained  at  the  call  of  his  suc- 
cessors: It  was  sought,  m  turn,  by  PreM- 
dent  Kennedy.  President  Johnson,  and 
President  Nixon. 

Why  IS  It  that  the  trust  which  he  had 
from  fnends  in  his  earliest  years  en- 
larged into  a  trust  of  countle.ss  inillioii.s 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world''  Was  it  becau.se  DwiL;ht  D  Elsen- 
hower was  a  friendly  man.  warm  with  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  human- 
ity? Was  It  because  he  was  a  wise  man 
with  a  folk  wisdom  of  rural  Americi, 
enriched  by  an  ever-widening  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  ti.e 
world?  Was  it  because  he  was  a  depend- 
able man.  with  a  determined  but  doc- 
matic-free  dedication  to  his  duties.  Lis 
countrv-.  and  the  ideals  of  freedom^ 

It  was  for  all  these  reasons  and  mo:- 
that  Dwmht  D  Eisenhower  was  trustt  i 
He  was  trusted,  m  the  end.  because  .  e 
was  the  personification  of  a  trusted 
America  He  incarnated  America  s  revul- 
sion with  the  Nazi-racism  of  his  era  ;i!:d 
Americas  compassion  for  all  those  w;, o 
suffered  under  its  ruthless  politica.- 
militarlsm.  He  expres.sed  America's  sup- 
ple hope  for  a  world  of  peace  and  ordt : 
His  smile  .spoke  \  ividly  of  America  b 
friendship  lor  all  peoples. 

The  era  which  he  personified  is  gont  : 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  is  Kone  Yet.  thev 
are  not  pone.  They  are  tied  toizether— -iie 
man  and  his  times.  Together  they  ;i:<> 
woven  into  the  Nation  s  continuing  ctTo:! 
to  give  full  meaning  to  the  Constitution  .- 
promise  for  all  citizens.  Together,  thtv 
are  forever  a  part  of  the  world's  .search 
for  a  peaceful  order  of  life  for  all  peopit  - 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  1890-1969.  bi  v 
from  Abilene,  soldier,  general.  Presidei.: 
and  before  all  else,  decent  American 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  whom  I  knew  well  before  i  '^ 
had  achieved  the  rank  of  general  ai.i 
long  before  he  sought  the  Presidency  I 
met  lum  wlien  he  was  G-n  at  the  Penta- 
gon in  1941.  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  became  a  civilian  aide  to  th- 
Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
I  had  occa.slon  to  .see  the  general  ::; 
that  service  before  Pearl  Harbor  ai;(i 
then  had  occasion  to  serve  under  hini 
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when  he  was  in  command  in  the  Euro- 
.itan  Theater  both  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  Algiers.  North  Africa. 

After  the  war.  I  had  the  privilege,  I 
•Junk,  of  being  anions;  the  first  to  sug- 
gest tliat  he  should  seek  the  Presidency 
:n  1948  I  then  joined  with  18  or  19  other 
Members  of  the  House,  at  the  end  of 
1951,  in  urging  him  to  stand  for  the  Pres- 
:dtncy  as  tlie  nominee  of  the  Republican 
P.uty  Then,  of  course.  I  had  the  great 
:.::vik'ge  of  working  lor  his  election  in 
;;t')J  and  m  running  with  him  In  1956 
ul.en  I  first  sought  election  to  the  Sen- 
.ito  fiom  New  York. 

( )ver  the  years  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
ul  General  Eisenhower.  I  saw  him.  of 
course,  while  he  was  President.  There- 
after, as  he  gradually  withdrew  from 
.ict: vines.  I  .saw  him  again  in  Palm 
.Springs.  Calif.,  and  at  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

liwight  D.  Ei-senhower  was  one  of 
.^iiitrica's  really  genuine  heroes  in  the 
tyt-  of  Its  people  As  so  many  have  said — 
and  as  President  Nixon  said  so  beauti- 
lully  yesterday— he  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous warmth  and  .sentiment,  a  very 
;iersonable  man.  one  with  a  great  sense 
I  iiuinor.  deep  feeling,  and  passionate 
conviction  He  could  get  very  angry,  but 
anger  never  controlled  iiis  actions'.  He 
could  be  the  warmest,  the  dearest,  the 
:;io.<t  special  human  being  on  earth.  Just 
•  >  ^-e  him  with  Mamie  in  his  later  years 
■Aouid  make  anyone  understand  that. 

I  heard  stories  from  a  wide  range  of 
individuals — from  the  generals  who 
-ervnd  under  him.  like  Al  Gruenther.  and 
tiie  dressmakers  who  .served  Mamie,  like 
ihose  in  New  York— which  proved  that 
:o  them  he  was.  uniformly,  the  greatest 
i;u:r.an  being. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  have  lost  a 
-:e,it  leader  in  war  and  a  great  cham- 
pion of  peace.  For  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
■vas  that  rare  military  captain  who 
enumely  renounced  the  very  calling 
■>hKh  put  him  among  the  historic  greats. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  one  of 
;he  greatest  friends  the  people  of  the 
(orld  ever  had.  A  commanding  person- 
ality, he  inspired  trust  and  confidence 
•hrough  his  warmth,  compassion,  and 
■:n\\)\v  lack  of  pretension.  These  unique 
^iahties  of  leadership  enabled  him  to 
■ii-in-.  together  the  clashing  interests  of 
:;;any  nations  into  the  greatest  wartime 
aUiancc  in  Western  civilization.  He.  as 
:;.uch  as  any  man  in  history,  represented 
the  aspirations  of  free  people  the  world 
over  to  defeat  tyranny  and  maintain 
peace  through  the  collective  strength  of 
':ie  Irce. 

Mr  President,  the  evaluations  of  his- 
tory .ire  always  interesting,  especially  for 
<:-e.  like  myself,  who  has  lived  with  a 
r.an--as  so  many  others  have — like 
D'lVi  lit  D.  Elsenhower.  I  had  the  rather 
:'.tei'>ting  opportunity  to  tr\'  that  out. 
The  New  York  Times'  Sunday  magazine. 
.^jme  years  ago.  published  an  Interesting 
and  informative  piece  evaluating  Presi- 
c!«u.s.  and  where  they  stood  in  the  hier- 
archy of  greatness  in  tlie  eyes  of  their 
fount ;ymen.  They  did  not  rate  President 
J^.senhower  very  high.  They  put  others 
ahead  of  him. 

I  ;uoiested  that.  The  general  got  a 
^'"fat  kick  out  of  my  protest.  The  New 
i  o:  k  Times  printed  my  letter  in  which  I 
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stated  that  I  thought  he  was  a  great 
President.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  letter  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  al  the  conclusion  of 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  greatness 
consists  not  only  of  great  achlevement.s — 
and  I  think  it  is  only  lair  to  say  that 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  in  leading  the  forces  of  victory 
in  World  War  II— but  also  lies  in  the 
good  sense  and  the  wit.  even  the  bril- 
liance, not  to  do  some  things,  to  keep 
the  Nation  from  douig  them. 

I  think  that  General  Eisenhower  could 
just  as  easily  have  gotten  into  the  Viet- 
nam trap  as  his  successors,  but  he  did 
not.  I  think  that  it  was  just  as  hard  to 
make  peace  In  Korea  as  It  will  prove  to  be 
in  Vietnam;  but  he  managed  to  carry  it 
off.  It  took  a  very  long  time  to  do  .^o.  It 
posed  great  difficulties 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  first 
President  of  my  party  since  1932  after 
20  years  out  of  power.  It  would  have  been 
possible  for  President  ELsenhower  to  pur- 
sue a  negative  course.  The  party  had  been 
in  opposition  for  a  veo'  long  time,  under 
a  conservative,  perhaps  an  isolationist 
influence.  He  did  not  pursue  that  course. 
On  the  contrary-. 

Although  I  had  many  differences  with 
him.  especially  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  economics,  he  brought  the  Republi- 
can Party  into  the  mainstream  of  mod- 
ern American  political  thought.  Even  in 
such  areas  as  health,  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration produced  the  first  medical 
care  plan  which  had  really  seriously 
been  put  before  Congress.  It  was  de- 
feated in  the  other  body,  where  I  was 
serving  at  that  time:  but.  nonetheless. 
President  Eisenhower's  administration 
produced  it.  And  so  with  a  whole  host 
of  other  developments.  The  Republican 
tradition  on  civil  rights  was  extended 
by  the  first  breakthrough  on  civil  rights 
legislation  since  Reconstruction  days, 
desegregation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  will  to  use  Federal  troops  in 
order  to  sustain  Federal  safeguards  for 
the  individual  American. 

But  above  all.  President  Eisenhower 
made  his  greatest  contribution  m  foreign 
policy,  confirming  and  extending  Amer- 
ica's role  as  a  world  power  concerned 
with  the  development  of  free  societies 
everywhere,  but  ever  cautious  to  avoid 
precipitating  a  conflict  in  such  troubled 
areas  as  Berlin  and  Vietnam.  As  his- 
torian Henry  Steele  Commager  has 
written : 

History  will  accord  Eisenhower  a  major 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  trenerosity  and 
maturity  with  which  the  United  .--^tates  ac- 
cepted and  discharged  her  obligations  dur- 
ing the  Fifties:  it  will  accord  him  credit 
for  preventing  the  Republican  Party — and 
perhaps  the  country — irom  going  down  the 
dusty  road  to  a  sterile  isolationism  at  a 
crucial  moment  in  hlstor> 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to  join  the 
leadership  and  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great,  a  warm,  and  a  happy 
American. 

Interestingly   enough,  because   of  his 


temperament,  his  tremendous  optimism, 
and  his  unflagging  will  to  live.  I  think 
that  he  will  be  an  in.spiration  to  our 
youth,  in  spite  of  their  changing  and 
rather  restless  character.  Tho.se  of  us 
who  lemembcr  him  as  the  immen.sely 
popular  wartime  commander  and  peace- 
time Chief  Executive  will  always  think 
of  him  as  a  Mieat  champion  ot  peace  He 
knew  war  well  but  renounced  it.  We  all 
know  of  his  "open  skies"  propo.sal  and  his 
goals  in  disarmament  and  arms  control, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  guide  our  own 
actions  today. 

For  Mrs,  Javits  and  myself  I  e.xtend 
our  warmest  sympathies  to  Mamie  Eisen- 
hower, whom  we  both  know,  and  to  John 
and  his  children,  whom  the  President 
loved  so  much.  The  comfort  of  that  fam- 
ily IS  in  the  fact  that  Dwight  El.senhower 
was  a  man  who  kept  the  light  ot  faiih  in 
America's  traditions  and  institutions 
more  brightly  and  inspinnnly  lit  than 
any  other  man  m  modern  history.  He  will 
always  remain  a  beautiful,  inspiring, 
warm  figure  lor  that  rea.son.  as  well  as  a 
most  pleasant  memory  in  my  licart  and 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  host  of  Americans 
who.  like  myself,  had  the  privilege  of 
warm  personal  contact  w  ith  liiin. 

ExHIBir    1 
f:iSENHCAVER    GREAT 

To  the  EDITOR' 

With  relerence  to  your  article  bv  Arthur  M 
■Schle-singer.  -Our  Presidenus:  A  Rating  bv  75 
Historians'  iJulv  2ii).  I  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  such  an  eminent  troup  but  I 
found  their  evaluation  of  Dwieht  D.  Elsen- 
liower  as  an  average  President  extraor- 
dinary 

Perhap,s  Professor  Schlt-singer  did.  too,  for 
he  found  it  r.ecessary  to  at  least  ofTer 
a  defense  for  their  surprising  evaluation: 
"  ■  ■  Eisenhower,  tiie  most  recent,  and 
consequently,  the  hardest  of  the  Presidents 
to  evaluate,    •    •    •■■ 

I  believe  that  as  history  i.s  evaluated  in 
the  perspective  of  time  even  this  s.in.e  group 
of  hi.'^torian.?  would  come  to  agree  tjiat  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  deserves  the  label  of  "sireat" 
for  l.is  achievements  in  the  eau'e  (.f  peace 
I  Korea,  L'nited  Nations.  Middle  E;i.st.  etc.): 
lor  his  impact  on  the  course  <■!  the  Republi- 
can Party  i  decisively  putting  It  on  the  road 
in  favor  of  a  reasonable  Government  role  in 
the  country's  welfare  and  preventing  a  re- 
sureence  of  isolatloi.ism  i :  and  for  giving  the 
nation  an  unparalleled  sense  of  moral  dedi- 
cation and  unity  v.hen  it  was  most  needed, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

L'.S.  Senate . 
Washington.  DC 

DWIGHT    DAVID     IISENHOWER:     A    c.':.OD    MAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Dwieht 
David  Eisenhower  was  a  uood  man.  A 
military  strategist,  a  statesman.  leader 
of  his  political  party,  a  humanitarian, 
an  educator — all  of  these  accomplhsh- 
nients  marked  his  fruitful  life.  But  ask 
the  average  citizen  of  the  world  how- 
he  would  describe  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower m  a  few  words  and  chances  are 
he  would  simply  .^ay:  "He  was  a  good 
man." 

How  many  leaders  ot  men  would  qual- 
ify for  such  a  description?  He  achieved 
ureat  power  without  ever  really  t; rasp- 
ing lor  It,  lie  was  disappointed  when 
Inends  aisaLireed  with  him  but  iic  never 
personalized  opposition.  His  temper 
flared  on  occasion,  but  his  aim  was  only 
to  assure  excellence. 
The  "man  from  Abilene  "  probably  was 
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liked  by  a  broader  cross  section  of 
Americans  ihan  any  other  public  flKure 
of  his  tunes  and  this  in  fact  served  as 
the  basis  of  his  wide  appeal  It  was  his 
inner  spiritual  force  that  cau-st-d  his 
outward  radiation  of  ^joodness  and 
charm  and  iiained  him  acceplancc  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  man  of  profound 
good  will.  He  always  preferred  to  concili- 
ate opposing  points  of  view  rather  than 
to  demand  strict  obedience  to  his  orders. 
And  his  manifest  sincerity  disarmed 
even  those  who  opposed  him 

As  a  friend  of  both  t,'enerals  and  cap- 
tains of  industry,  he  left  as  his  legacy 
a  warning  of  the  dangers  inherent  m 
the  miluary-mdustnal  complex  As  a 
military  man,  he  desued  above  all  else 
and  worked  without  ces^sation  for  one 
«oal — a  lastinK  peace  in  his  time. 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  every  means,  the 
foundation  of  every  decision  made  by 
Dwi^ht  Eisenhower  during  his  long  .serv- 
ice to  our  country,  has  been  a  judKment 
whether  the  cause  of  peace  would  thereby 
be  .served  Several  years  ago.  looking 
back  on  his  career.  Dwisjht  Eisenhower 
said  that  he  regarded  the  tireatest 
achievement  in  which  he  had  partici- 
pated to  have  been  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany  only  11  months  alter  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  and  an  8-year  Presi- 
dency without  war.  T>-pically  he  felt  his 
greatest  disappointment  wa.>  our  inabil- 
ity to  brint:  about  a  lastine  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  he  liad  iioped  the 
years  of  his  Presidency  would  bring  us 
to  a  place  where  we  could  say  that  a 
iust  and  permanent  peace  was  in  .sight 
The  affection  for  him  knows  no  bound- 
aries amunii  men.  His  appeal  is  uni- 
versal and  his  lifetime  uf  service  to  his 
fellow  men  had  some  impact  on  virtually 
every  person  on  the  face  of  the  clobe 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  marched 
through  he  history  of  his  times  with 
other  great  men — Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
George  C.  Marshall,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  and  all  of  the  others 
in  the  world's  capitals  and  on  its  battle- 
fields And  ins  warmth  as  a  man.  let 
alone  his  military  and  diplomatic  skills. 
^^cls  the  equal  of  .my  of  las  contempo- 
ranes  and  superior  to  most. 

Let  us  not  forget  on  this  day  what 
Dwight  Eisenhower  .said  to  us  at  the  end 
of  his  8  years  in  the  White  House. 

To  all  of  the  peoples  ot  the  world  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  oontimiina;  aspiration  We  pray  that 
peoples  of  ail  faiths,  all  races,  alt  nations  may 
have  their  great  human  needs  .satisfied;  that 
those  now  denied  .Tpportunlty  shall  come  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  full;  that  all  who  yearn  !or 
freedom  may  experience  its  spiritual  bless- 
ings, that  all  who  are  insensltue  to  the  needs 
of  others  \*.ill  learn  charity;  that  the  scourges 
'A  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance  will  be 
made  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  and  that, 
in  the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples  will 
come  to  live  together  in  a  peace  guaranteed 
by  the  binding  force  of  mutual  respect  and 
love 

Today,  leaders  of  the  world  have 
come  to  Washington  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
34th  Pre.sident.  We  are  grateful  for  their 
display  of  affection  and  high  regard  for 
this  truly  grtat  man.  But  the  eulogy  that 
would  have  meant  most  to  him.  however, 
would  not  come  from  .such  great  fitrures, 
but  from  that  citi7en  of  the  world  whose 


simple  but  profound  tribute  tx)day  would 
be:  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  a 
good  man 

Just  before  he  died,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower said  that  he  had  always  loved  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  grandchildren,  and 
his  country 

I  should  like  to  express  the  deepest 
sorrow  to  Mamie  Eisenhower,  who 
had  stood  by  his  side  for  so  many 
years,  and  who,  m  recent  months,  had 
b<irne  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  as  the 
generals  health  failed  Her  accomplish- 
ments, her  dignity,  and  her  greatness  in 
what  she  had  contributed  to  him  through 
his  lifetime  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated 

.•\  very  special  relationship  also  existed 
between  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  his 
brother  Milton  Often,  during  the  course 
of  his  Presidency,  he  told  me  that  Milton 
Eisenhower  should  have  really  been 
President  That  showed  the  respect  ho 
had  for  his  brother,  to  whom  he  turned 
many  times  for  guidance  and  judgment. 

Though  he  had  a  great  respect  lor  all 
the  members  ot  his  family,  there  was 
a  verj-  special  affection  between  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  his  brother  Milton.  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  body  would 
recognize  the  wonderful  relationship 
those  two  men  had. 

So  I  extend  particularly  to  my  friend 
Milton  Eisenhower  my  deep  sorrow,  but 
also  a  -sense  of  gratitude  in  knowing  how 
much  he  had  been  able  to  contribute 
to  his  brother 

On  this  day.  when  we  :oin  with  his 
family  in  mourning  their  loss,  we  can  say 
that  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
country  will  always  love  Dwight 
Eisenhower 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  i)aying  tribute  to  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  I  first  met  General 
Eisenhower  during  the  maneuvers  in  the 
Carolinas  m  the  days  belore  we  became 
involved  in  the  Second  World  War.  Then 
I  visited  his  headquarters  in  Belgium 
during  the  war.  I  visited  him  in  Pans 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  newly 
established  NATO  forces.  And,  of  course, 
I  knew  him  here  at  home. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  an  unusual 
person.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  he  is  one 
of  the  really  great  men  of  America.  He 
had  unusually  great  achievements  in  the 
military  .service,  both  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  Allied  forces  durinu  the 
great  crusade  in  Europe — a  successful 
crusade,  a  crusade  that  was  a  victory  not 
only  for  our  country  but  for  many  of  the 
countries  that  liad  been  ()\etrun  and  for 
majny  of  the  countries  that  had  little 
hope  of  ever  attammg  freedom — and  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  after  his 
assignment  was  over  in  the  expeditions 
in  Europe. 

Then  he  became  commander  of  tiie 
first  NATO  forces  m  Europe;  and  I  think 
to  him  must  go  a  meat  deal  of  credit  for 
welding  together  the  forces  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  participating  in  NATO 

Finally  in  that  connection.  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Montgomery',  on  television,  make  a 
short  statement  in  which  he  paid  tribute 
to  General  Eisenhower.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  that  they  sometimes  had  and 
the  difficulties  that  they  encountered  in 
working  together,  he  paid  high  tribute  to 


General  Eisenhower  for  the  masterly  job 
that  he  did  in  welding  together  the  lorcfs 
of  the  various  countries  in  the  Alliid 
effort  during  World  War  II. 

I  was  impressed  by  a  statement  that  I 
iieard  made  on  TV  last  night  when  t.ie 
representative  of  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  microphones  at  Diii:,..s 
Airport.  He  said  that  Tunis  and  aU 
Tunisians  were  u'rateful  to  President 
Elsenhower  because  he  had  brought  free- 
dom to  their  country;  and  he  said  lh;.t. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  cvei-y  freedom-lo\!:i? 
person  m  the  world  owed  a  debt  of  t;r.i;.- 
tude  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  because 
lie  had  opened  up  so  many  countries  liiat 
had  little  hope  prior  thereto. 

President  Ksenhower,  after  complet- 
ing his  service  as  liead  of  the  NATO 
forces,  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  said,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  to  me  with  reference  to  the 
1952  campaiKn.  that  I  felt  that  Presidi;:; 
Ei-senhower  was  destined  almost  Hum 
the  lime  he  was  nommated  to  be  elected 
President,  and  that  I  believed  it  .vas 
because  of  the  great,  warm  place  that 
he  had  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  par- 
ticularly the  parents  of  American  boys 
whom  he  had  commanded  in  the  nu- 
.sade  In  Europe. 

President  Nixon,  yesterday,  in  pavmi; 
Ills  eulogy  to  President  Eisenho\\.r, 
referred  to  .something  that  was  :":ist 
said  of  President  Washington — and.  jj 
know,  when  we  think  of  the  two.  there 
arc  many  similarities  that  can  be  dr.iv,  ;i 
He  .said  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  oc- 
cupied the  unusual  i^lace  of  being  lirst, 
in  war.  hrst  in  peace,  and  first  In  'ne 
hearts  of  the  freedom-loving  people  .ill 
over  the  v.orld  for  whom  he  had  done  ?i 
much. 

I  think  that  was  a  very  fitting  strito- 
ment  regarding  President  Eisenhowi  r  I 
join  with  ttiose  who  .say  that  iie  wa.s  a 
man  of  ureat  kindness,  gentleness.  ;uid 
firmness  in  his  convictions.  He  was  a  man 
(if  big  heart,  whom  the  American  peoi.le 
came  to  love  and  whom,  with  hearts  luU 
of  gratitude,  they  will  always  remeir.Dcr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  fellow  Senators  ;n 
paying  my  respects  to  General  Elsen- 
hower and  to  the  members  of  his  family 

Volumes  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  written  about  the  ach:evemen:s  o: 
this  great  American,  Dwight  LUid 
Eisenhower,  but  if  it  were  all  to  be 
summed  up  in  just  a  few  words  it  would 
be  to  say  General  Eisenhower  was  a 
:;ood  man.  a  man  of  mtcurity.  a  man 
dedicated  to  the  cause  ol  peace,  and  une 
wlio  took  great  pride  in  serving  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  man.' 

With  his  passing,  free  men  everywliere 
have  lost  a  good  friend,  but  we  can  *ake 
comfort  In  the  knowledge  that  our  cnm- 
tr>'  and  the  world  are  better  places  m 
v.hich  to  live  a.s  the  result  of  his  Ir.e. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s  a 
very  solemn  occasion  we  observe  today, 
as  the  Nation  prei)ares  to  bur>-  one  oi  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  this  centuiT.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. It  Ls  fitting  that  eveiT  one  of  us 
pay  tribute  to  him;  for  in  thinking  back 
over  his  remarkable  life  and  reflecting 
upon  his  personal  qualities,  there  is  much 
we  can  leani  as  well  as  admire. 
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I  believe  that  the  words  of  a  distin- 
f^uished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Henr>'  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr..  spoken  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  can  be  said  as  well 
of  Dwight  Eisenliower: 

He  wa.s  a  great  patriot,  a  great  man;  above 
all  a  great  American.  Hifi  country  was  the 
ruling  mastering  passion  of  Ills  life  from  the 
lu-glnnlng  even  unto  the  end. 

General  Eisenhower  first  became 
known  to  the  American  people  when  he 
was  named  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
111  the  European  Theater  in  World  War 
II.  For  those  any  younger  than  myself 
It  IS  almost  Impossible  to  recreate  the 
tension  and  the  drama  of  those  days. 
World  War  II  was  perhaps  the  last  time 
when  the  unity  of  this  Nation  was  com- 
plete and  the  private  Interests  of  our 
citizens  subordinate  to  an  overriding  na- 
tional cause.  Many  of  us  lost  brothers, 
sons,  and  fathers  in  that  war.  But  no  one 
liad  any  doubt  about  why  these  sacri- 
i;ces  had  to  be  made.  As  the  ships  set 
Milt  acro.ss  the  English  Channel,  bearing 
vith  them  the  hopes  of  free  civilization: 
;.nd  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
:aised  a  simple  prayer  for  their  success 
t  >  .'Mmighty  God.  the  Nation  knew  that 
the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
coordinating  and  seeing  through  what 
till  stands  as  the  most  massive  and  dif- 
ficult military  operation  in  the  history 
I'f  the  world,  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
man — Dwight  Eisenhower. 

What  he  did  in  those  years  made  him 
a  hero  to  all  Americans  and  a  liberator 
to  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
cave  him  the  overriding  respect  and  pop- 
ularity that  allowed  him  to  be  a  force 
for  peace  and  world  leadership. 

General  Elsenhower  was  a  career  sol- 
dier. He  embodied  the  best  qualities  of 
the  military  as  those  qualities  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  motto  of  the  West  Point 
he  loved  .so  much — in  the  words  "duty, 
1  onor,  country." 

It  is  said  that  Americans  neglect  their 
military  In  times  of  peace  and  rush  for 
IS  protection  in  time  of  danger.  Watch- 
ing the  change  from  what  the  Armed 
Forces  were  in  1939  to  what  they  became 
!.'.  1942.  General  Eisenhower  could  cer- 
•  tinLv  see  merit  in  that  view.  But  he 
I'Olieved — and  he  made  It  very  clear  In 
i  IS  actions  and  statements  as  President — 
that  the  Armed  Forces,  just  as  the  ex- 
I  cutive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  are  servants  of  the  people 
;ind  that  their  preparations  and  activi- 
ties must  .stay  within  the  confines  of 
public  policy,  even  If  that  policy  later 
turns  out  to  be  wrong.  This  Is  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  it  is  what  distin- 
guishes a  nation  directed  by  its  people 
Irom  a  people  directed  by  their  state. 

.\s  President  of  the  United  States  for 

years.  General  Eisenhower  made  sig- 
ificant  accomplishments.  He  was  the 
American  President  who  negotiated  an 
'  nd  to  a  war  without  insisting  on  capltu- 
I  It  ion  He  made  the  first  approaches  to- 
V  ard  a  reduction  of  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
tirough  his  atoms-for-peace  proposal. 
He  created  the  first  program  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Latin  America.  On  major 
foreign  policy  decisions,  like  the  reaction 
to  the  French  defeat  In  Indochina  and 
the  military  action  In  Suez,  he  exercised 


a  wholesome  restraint  on  our  use  of 
power. 

Here  at  home  he  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent forced  to  use  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  the  law  of 
the  land  on  equal  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  instrumental  In  bring- 
ing about  the  acceptance  by  all  political 
parties  of  the  most  basic  domestic  re- 
forms accomplished  since  1933.  But  in 
many  ways  his  major  accomplishment 
was  that  he  helped  to  unify  the  United 
States  and  helped  to  calm  it  after  a  pe- 
riod of  intense  domestic  conflict  and  bit- 
terness. He  led  us  through  a  useful  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity  in  which  we  prepared 
for  new  assaults  upon  our  country's 
problems. 

Many  look  back  upon  the  Eisenhower 
years  as  a  period  of  calm  that  will  never 
again  be  with  us.  Perhaps,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said : 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present 

But  certainly  the  qualities  of  person- 
ality that  Dwight  Eisenhower  had — 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess— his  religious  faith,  his  humility  and 
his  candor,  his  ability  to  bring  men  to- 
gether— certainly  these  examples  can 
help  us  In  the  stormy  present.  And  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  there 
was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory  of  the 
wrongs. 

And  Of  course,  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
great  personal  courage  In  the  face  of  de- 
clining health  in  the  last  few  years 
stands  as  a  great  testimony  to  all  his 
personal  qualities — all  of  his  courage. 

It  is  in  reflecting  on  these  qualities, 
as  well  as  on  his  life,  that  every  Ameri- 
can, on  this  solemn  day  of  memory  and 
prayer,  can  draw  strength  and  hope  from 
the  life  and  example  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
sadly  join  the  millions  of  mourners 
throughout  the  world  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

From  out  of  the  volumes  that  have 
been  written  and  from  the  new  com- 
ments that  are  sure  to  be  made,  one 
single  thread  in  the  liie  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower  seems  to  me  to  have  endured 
beyond  all  the  other  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  this  great  man:  That  was 
his  continuing  contribution  to  world 
peace. 

Many  men  have  sought  this  elusive 
goal,  but  few  have  added  so  much  to  this 
massive  effort  that  has  consumed  the 
talents  and  energies  of  so  many  over  the 
ages. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  free  of  vanity 
or  are  not  too  highly  personalized — they 
are  meant  to  be  neither — when  I  point 
out  that  my  generation  is  uniquely  a 
product  of  the  Eisenhower  age. 

I  entered  the  Navy  in  World  War  II 
at  the  age  of  17,  In  the  midst  of  General 
Elsenhower's  preparations  for  ultimate 
victory  in  Europe.  I  returned  from  the 
service  to  enter  law  school  in  the  midst 
of  the  Korean  war.  Then  followed  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  and  the  end 
of  the  Korean  hostilities. 


My  beginning  years  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  were  during  the  stability  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and  the 
focus  of  much  of  my  effort  and  attention 
since  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been 
an  effort  to  implement  the  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  plan  for  a  series  of  nuclear  de- 
salting plants  to  reach  the  root  causes 
of  conflict  in  the  strife-torn  Middle  East. 

I  recall  with  pride  and  satisfaction  my 
conversations  with  the  former  President 
Eisenhower,  at  his  office  at  Gettysburg, 
about  the  philosophy  and  form  of  Ills 
grand  proposal  for  the  Middle  East  and 
his  counsel  and  advice  on  measures  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  Its  implementa- 
tion. 

My  store  of  experience  and  knowledge 
is  richer,  as  is  the  country's  and  the 
world's,  for  the  talents  and  the  time  of 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower and  her  family  on  my  own  behalf, 
on  behalf  of  my  wife,  and  on  behalf  of 
my  mother,  who  served  In  Congress  and 
was  a  friend  of  the  Elsenhower  family. 

Mr.  B'iTlD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower's  great 
.strength  as  a  leader  was  that  the  people 
had  confidence  In  him. 

He  was  trusted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  few  men  ever  have  been. 

Virginia  lays  claim  to  a  special  rela- 
tionship to  Dwight  Eisenhower.  His 
mother.  Ida  Stover,  was  born  and  reared 
in  Augusta  County,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Harrisonburg.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
in  passing  that  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father  was  bom  about  10  miles  north  of 
Harrisonburg,  in  Rockingham  County. 

Ida  Stover  was  bom  107  years  ago  in  a 
small  white  frame  farm  house  i:car  Fort 
Defiance,  Augusta  County.  She  lived  the 
first  21  years  cf  her  life  in  that  area.  It 
was  after  the  death  of  her  parents  that 
she  went  West  and  was  one  of  the  first 
women  admitted  to  Lane  College,  Le- 
compton,  Kans.  It  was  there  that  she 
meet  David  Eisenhower,  the  general's 
father. 

General  Eisenhower  was  proud  <ji  iiis 
mother  having  been  a  Virginian.  Ad- 
dressing the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1946, 
he  opened  his  brief  remarks  with  these 
words : 

It  IS  cne  cf  tlie  high  lienors  of  my  life  to 
return  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  in  which  my  niotr.er  was  h.r.i 
and  reared. 

Virginians  responded  with  affcct:on  to 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower.  He  v.as  ( nor- 
mously  popular  in  our  State 

In  the  summer  cf  1948,  the  Democratic 
State  convention  called  on  General  Eis- 
enhower to  seek  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President — and  the  State  con- 
vention pledged  to  the  general  its  dele- 
gates' support  at  the  Democrat, c  Na- 
tional Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Four  years  later,  when  Dvi'iht  Eisen- 
hower vas  the  [^residential  nomir.ee  of 
the  Republican  Party,  he  earned  V;:  ginia 
handily,  and  4  years  later  increased  Ins 
nia'ority. 

While  he  became  the  .supreme  com- 
mander of  the  .cioatest  army  :n  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  later  President  nf 
the  United  States,  the  most  poweriul 
130sition  in  the  world,  he  remained   to 
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•hr-  ^nd  the  same  approachable,  lovable 

Freeman  Gosden.  a  native  of  Rich- 
mond. Va  ,  who  reached  fame  and  for- 
tune in  California  and  was  a  neighbor 
and  constant  companion  to  General 
Eisenhower  in  Palm  Springs.  Calif  .  dur- 
ing recent  years,  ijave  me,  last  night, 
this  Interesting  insight  into  the  late 
President. 

The  former  President,  said  Mr  Gos- 
den, liked  to  shop  in  the  supermarkets. 
P^requently  he  would  rather  his  yolfins 
companions.  Mr  G<isden,  Mr  Georce  Al- 
len, and  sometimes  Mr  Randolph 
Scott — who  has  many  family  coiuiec- 
finns  in  Jefferson  Courirv  \V  Va  nnd 
would  go  to  the  local  market  to  btiy 
1,'roceries  He  Aould  pick  out  a  cart,  push 
It  iiimself,  make  his  purchases  and  in- 
.struct  the  butcher  how  to  cut  the  beef 
When  he  would  be  recognized  and  spoken 
to.  he  always  would  take  off  his  hat  with 
a  bow  to  the  lady  speaking  to  him 

Yes.  Dwifiht  David  Eisenhower  walked 
with  kintis.  but  he  never  lost  the  common 
touch 

On  Saturday,  March  J9.  1969.  the 
Richmond  Timt-s-Dispatch  i)ubllshed  an 
editorial  captioned:  "Dwmht  David  Ei- 
senhower A  Greatly  Beloved  Leader  " 
It  was  written  by  the  longtime  editor  of 
the  Times-Dispatch.  now  retired.  Virgin- 
lus  Dabnev 

It  is  so  beautifully  written,  and  it  cap- 
tures so  well  the  spirit  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, that  I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dw!i.HT   David   Eisenhower     ,\   OREATtr 

BlXOVED     LEADtR 

V\\e  world's  most  belo-.  ed  truin  is  dead 
DwicHT  D  Eisenhower  was  not  the  most 
brilliant  man  of  his  time  or  the  most  erudite 
or  the  most  widely  read  But  he  .'lad  a  per- 
soriiiUty  which  inspired  afectlon  through- 
out the  ^lobe  Wherever  he  went  in  the  years 
after  World  W;\r  II,  cries  oi  Ike  '  resounded 
•  >n  every  hand,  .uid  signs  bearina;  the  words 
We  Like  iKt  •  were  widely  displayed. 
It  was  the  afTection  and  trust  which  he 
inspired,  no  less  than  the  .idmiratlon. 
which  made  him  .in  unt)eatab!e  Itepublican 
candidate  for  president  in  1952  and  1956 
rhe  Democrats  had  been  In  power  for  JO 
'.ears,  ind  they  >eemed  destined  to  stay 
there  for  20  more  when  Generai.  Eisin- 
nowER  wii  persuaded  to  become  ,i  candid.ue 
His  rwo  terms  i?ave  the  country  a  period 
•j1  stability  and  orderly  progress,  free  from 
wars  and  riots,  which  were  in  happy  con- 
tract to  the  hectic  era  in  whicii  we  find  our- 
selves today  So-called  intellectuals  were 
never  happier  than  wnen  ridiculing  Presi- 
r>ENT  Eisenhower— for  his  sometimes  con- 
fused sentences  at  press  conferences,  his 
roiKlnees  for  golf,  and  so  on  But  he  i;a\e 
•he  United  States  a  welcome  Interlude  from 
iiopelessly  unbajanced  budgets  and  colossal 
tnd  continuing  deflcit  spending,  from 
grafting  '  ftve  percenters"  and  other  chisel- 
t>rs.  from  perpetual  catering  to  this  or  thit 
bloc  of  voters 

HE    CRti.HED    HIILEE 

General  Eisenhowers  career  in  World 
War  II  made  him  one  of  the  great  military 
::g  ires  In  American  annals  His  role  as  su- 
preme commander  of  Allied  forces  In  Europe 
Imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  deciding  when 
to  invade  Hitlers  Festung  Europa  '  In  the 
face  of  German  mines,  bombs,  shells,  and 
machine  guns 


Storms  iihiiig  the  English  Channel  m  early 
June.  1944.  made  the  Invas.on  potentially 
dlsastrnuM  But  General  Ksenhower  got  all 
the  expert  advlc*  he  could  from  every  quarter, 
and  then  he  alone  decided,  despite  the  obvl- 
o\is  risks.  u>  send  the  vast  Allied  armada 
through  the  channel  fogs  against  the  heavily 
rortltled  const  of  Normandy  on  the  early 
morning  of  June  6  The  rest,  the  saying  goes. 
Is  history 

Eisenhower  wa«  a  world  figure  after  the 
war  and  both  political  piM-tles  wanted  him  to 
run  for  the  presidency  After  much  pre.ssure 
from  numerous  dlrectlon.s.  he  finally  con- 
sented primarily  as  a  public  duty  He  had 
taken  practically  no  part  In  politics  up  to 
that  time  He  decided  to  join  the  Republican 
party  and  to  let  his  name  he  placed  In 
niimliiation  iit  'he  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1952  Once  he  got  the  nomination, 
he  was  unbeatable  for  two  terms 

DwiGHr  D  Eisenhower  was  ii  "good"  man. 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His  face  be- 
bpoke  honesty  and  integrity,  md  he  looked 
vou  m  the  eye  when  he  talked  to  \ou  His 
rla-shlng  smile  was  of  well-nlgh  incredible 
dimensions,  and  lit  up  a  room  like  a  giant 
electric  bulb 

He  was  never  stulTy,  never  impressed  with 
his  own  importance  He  was  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  no  matter  how  humble 
thev  mleht  he  T7ie  latter  trait  Is  Illustrated 
m  an  episode  which  ixrcurred  during  "Ike  s  ' 
presidency,  at  a  dinner  in  the  jrrand  ballroom 
of   the  Statler  Hotel   In   Washington 

A    GENEROUS    OKSTVRE 

As  the  waiters  were  removing  ihe  dishes, 
one  lil-fa'ed  waiter  dropped  .in  entire  tray 
within  M  few  feet  ',f  Mr  Eisenhower  at  the 
speakers  table  The  trav  hit  the  floor  with 
:i  noise  that  sounded  like  an  exploding  bomb 
Secret  Service  men  leaped  from  behind  potted 
palms.  ,ind  the  po<jr  waiter  stood  there  amid 
the  debris  looking  .i%  though  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come 

Ike"  reached  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a 
couple  of  bills,  .ind  pressed  them  into  the 
waiters  hand  Nobody  saw  him  do  it  except 
the  :ftdy  who  was  seated  next  him  It  was  a 
uenerous  and  characterutlc  itesture 

The  Jibes  at  President  Eisenhower  be- 
cause he  played  golf  faarly  frequently  were 
entirely  uncalled  for  Other  President]?  have 
been  similarly  careful  of  their  health,  and 
they  h.id  to  be.  in  order  not  to  break  them- 
selves down 

In  a  conversation  In  1947.  when  he  was 
.Army  Chief  of  Staff,  he  revealed  that  whereas 
the  bursitis  in  his  left  shoulder  was  much 
better,  he  had  developed  .m  arthritic  con- 
dition In  both  forearms  The  doctors  had 
told  him.  he  said,  that  if  he  didnt  use  them 
actively,  the  arms  would  atrophy 

So  he  said  he  had  Just  taken  golfing  lessons 
in  Florida  from  "Job"  Kirkwooo.  the  profes- 
sional, and  added       As  soon  .xs  the  weather 
•pens  up  ifU  be  nine  holes  a  day.  or  at  least 
twice  a  week  " 

He  did  not  seenn  alarmed  over  the  proepect 
that  his  forearms  might  atrophv  and  as  mat- 
ters turned  (Jut.  they  never  did.  presumably 
because  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  doctors 
and  played  golf  regularly  from  that  time  oi. 
The  facts  as  to  his  arthritic  forearms  have 
never  been  published  before,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware  Why  he  did  not  make  them  known, 
and  thereby  avoid  much  unfair  criticism  is 
a  mystery  We  reveal  them  now  in  justice  to 
General  Eisenhcjwer 

Statistics  ihowed  that  he  was  not  absent 
from  his  ottice  any  more  than  President 
John  P  Kennedy,  for  example,  if  as  much 
Yet  he  was  sneered  at  regularly  and  over  the 
years  because  of  his  fondness  for  j;olf 
HS  KNxw  u.s  history 
As  for  the  charge  that  Mr  Eisenhower 
seldom  read  anything,  he  was  more  widely 
read  than  he  got  credit  for  One  expects  iv 
president  of  the  Urdted  States  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  American  history,  and  espe- 


cially with  the  .idmuilsiratioiis  of  predeces- 
sors In  office  But  when  Ike"  was  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  .soon  after  World  War  II.  with  no 
thought  of  becoming'  president  he  w:is  never- 
theless well  versed  In  the  history  of  the  men 
who  had  occupied  the  White  House  This  \ias 
obvious  to  persons  who  talked  with  him  in. 
formally  at  the  time. 

Virginia  lays  claim  to  a  special  relationship 
to  Dwtcht  Eisenhower,  since  his  mother, 
Ida  Stover,  was  born  and  crew  up  in  Au- 
gusta County  Ida  Stovers  birth  on  May  1. 
1862  took  place  In  a  small  white  frame  larm- 
house  at  the  bottom  of  a  hlU  near  a  creek  in 
the  area  of  Fort  Dehance,  10  miles  from 
Staunton  She  lived  there  lt  ne.irbv  for  the 
nrst  21  years  of  her  life 

Ida  Stover  went  West  after  the  death  of 
her  parents,  and  was  one  of  the  hrst  women 
admitted  to  Lane  College,  I.ecomptGii.  Kan. 
It  was  there  that  she  met  Da\ld  Elsenhower, 
to  whom  she  was  later  married  Thev  moved 
to  Texas  and  seven  sons  were  born  xn  them, 
Dwl»?ht  David  was  the  most  eminent  but 
each  of  the  six  who  lived  to  manhood  made 
his  mark 

Many  Virginians  were  not  aware  that 
DwiGHT  Eisenhowers  mother  w.is  a  Vir- 
ginian until  1946,  when  the  General  came  to 
Richmond  ;is  aide  to  Winston  Churchill,  who 
addressed  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  Mr. 
Churchill  made  -he  principal  addres.s".  bu; 
Ike"  almost  stole  the  show  with  a  brief  talk 
made  in  response  to  repeated  cries  from  the 
audience  that  he  say  somethlne 

his    VIRGINIA    MOTHER 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen"  .'aid  General 
Eisenhower  in  opening  his  Impromptu  re- 
marks.  "It  Is  one  of  the  high  honors  of  my 
life  to  return  to  a  joint  meetine  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  in  which  mv  mother  was 
born  and  reared  "  A  lew  other  equallv  simple 
and  sincere  sentences  followed  The  talk 
made  as  deep  an  impression  as  the  more  for- 
mal address  of  Mr   Churchill 

DwicHT  Eisenhower's  earlv  days  m  Deni- 
son.  Tex  .  and  Abilene  Kan  where  his  mother 
and  father  strove  to  rear  and  educate  their 
six  sons,  influenced  his  future  life  for  the 
better  The  parents  had  difficulty  making 
ends  meet  The  lather  was  a  railroad  mc- 
'  hanlc  a  creamery  worker,  etc  Tlie  boys  had 
tJ  hnd  jobs,  help  with  the  family  chores,  and 
so  on  They  came  up  the  hard  way.  but  thev 
made  it 

DwiGHT  David  Eisenhower  became  not  onlv 
supreme  commander  of  Allied  forces  In  Eu- 
rope in  World  War  II.  but  president  of  the 
I'm  ted  States  None  of  these  honors  "went  to 
his  head'  or  caused  him  to  "lose  the  com- 
mon touch  "  He  remained  to  the  end.  the 
same  approachable,  lovable  "Ike."  the  man 
whom  millions  looked  up  to,  .md  who  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  American  .md  world 
history 

VD 

WE    l.OVED       ike" 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  and  dearly  beloved 
citizen— one  whose  death  seems  to  have 
taken  a  piece  from  each  of  our  hearts 
HistoiT  will  record  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States — of  all  political 
faiths— respected  and  trusted  him  more 
than  any  Pre.sident  of  recent  memory. 
He  and  his  Kood  .vife  and  family  main- 
tained dignity,  uholesomeness.  and  un- 
derstandins  in  the  White  House  and 
wherever  they  went. 

Perhaps  the  most  ir.emorable  day  in 
my  life  occurred  on  May  13.  1965.  when 
I  S|)ent  an  entire  day  with  this  great 
man.  We  fiew  out  from  Gettysburg  to- 
gether to  Gnnnell.  Iowa,  where  he  .spent 
the  day  at  Gnnnell  College,  vi.sitin^  the 
cla.ssrooms  and  answerin;^  questions, 
and  cappmg  it  with  a  fine  address  to 
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the  entire  student  body  that  evening. 
He  made  similar  campus  visits  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  his  later  years,  because 
he  had  a  deep  affection  for  young  people 
and  wished  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
them  face  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship  which  would  soon  be  theirs. 
Our  country  is  the  better  for  what 
will  be  known  as  the  Eisenhower  years — 
years  which  have  now  ended  but  which 
.should  inspire  all  of  us  to  be  better 
citizens. 

It    will   be   written   that   we   not  only 

liked  Ike.  but  that  we  loved  him." 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  teeming  and 

iiicounted  millions  of  people,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  throughout 
the  world,  have  a  sense  of  Kenuine  loss  in 
the  passint;  of  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Dwisiht  David  Eisenhower. 
As  I  have  lustened  to  the  tributes  being 
iniid  to  President  Ei.senhower  in  the  Sen- 
ate today,  I  have  found  wholehearted 
.icreement  with  the  eloquent  references 
made  to  his  preatness  m  war,  his  enno- 
blinp  characteristics  as  a  domestic  leader. 
.uid  his  qualities  of  character. 

By  what  -stranpe  circumstances  do  men 
iKse  to  possess  great  leadership,  great 
trust,  and  great  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
their  countrymen?  One  cannot  prescribe 
a  set  formula.  Life  is  not  that  simple.  Po- 
litical fortunes  are  not  so  achieved.  It  is, 
rather,  by  a  strange  and  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  qualities,  circumstances,  and 
character. 

President  Eisenhower  possessed  quali- 
ties which  endeared  him  to  people.  It  was 
said  eloquently  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirkseni  today  that 
Dwmht  David  Eisenhower  was  a  father 
to  the  country.  I  think  he  did  have  a 
father  image  to  the  country.  But  he  also 
iiad  a  big  brother  image.  He  also  had  an 
.mane  of  companionship  and  friendship. 
If  it  would  not  be  termed  disrespectful.  I 
would  say  he  had  the  image  of  a  jolly 
tiood  fellow.  He  was  a  forthright  man — 
nothing  devious,  deceptive,  or  dissem- 
bliniz  about  Mr.  Ei.senhower.  People  in- 
stinctively trusted  him  and  identified 
them.selvcs  with  the  admirable  attributes 
he  exemplified. 

Possibly,  historians  will  not  character- 
ize him  as  an  activist  President,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  he  brought 
to  the  White  House  e.  conception  of  staff 
performance  and  a  willingness  and  an 
ability  to  .select  tiood  men,  to  vest  confi- 
dence in  those  men.  and  to  delegate  to 
:r.ose  men  tienuine  respon.sibility.  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  President  to 
;,is  time,  he  in.stilutionalized  the  office  of 
T:-.»  Presidency.  Throu.chout  his  term  he 
had  keen  disappointments  but  also  nota- 
ble successes.  It  would  take  a  book  ade- 
quately to  treat  with  this  man. 

Permit  me  to  close,  Mr.  President,  by 
-ayni._;  that  in  my  opinion  he  was  one  of 
■  ".<■  most  beloved  Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  great 
'-r;ef  at  Ihe  pa.ssint;  of  our  beloved'  friend, 
-i!  at  ticneial.  and  great  President. 

In  periods  of  deep  i:rief .  such  as  we  are 
pxi;encncing  today,  we  mortals  are  often 
;nciuicd  to  compensate  for  our  sorrow  by 
aho'.vin.L;  our  thoughts  to  revert  to  hap- 
I'ler  times. 


Like  many  of  my  fellow  Americans.  I. 
too,  have  found  much  needed  consola- 
tion in  the  personal  memories  I  associate 
with  our  former  President's  halcyon  days. 

In  particular,  I  have  found  a  measure 
of  solace  in  reminiscing  about  the  par- 
ticularly cheerful  periods  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  him  during  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  for  the  newly  elected 
President  in  1952.  and  again  for  the  re- 
elected President  4  years  later— the  Lin- 
coln Birthday  celebrations,  the  closed- 
circuit  dinners,  the  informal  uathcrinps 
at  the  White  House.  Those  were  the  hap- 
pier days,  and  I  shall  always  cherish 
them  as  being  among  the  most  emovable 
moments  of  my  hfe. 

I  recall  a  luncheon  at  Palm  Springs. 
where  the  host  at  the  luncheon  was  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Also  present  was  the  son 
of  a  former  President.  Herbert  Hoover 
Jr. 

A  group  of  10  friends  met  for  lunch  to 
decide  whether  I  should  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  or  not. 

One  of  my  friends  at  the  luncheon 
pointed  out.  "You  have  never  run  for 
office  before.  You'll  have  no  chance." 

General  Eisenhower,  pointing  to  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Jr..  said,  "His  father  had 
never  run  for  elective  office,  and  I  had 
never  run  for  elective  office.  We  both  got 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  that  .should  be  no  objection. 
Now.  what's  the  next  order  of  business'.^" 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  on  that 
day  I  decided  to  become  a  candidate. 

I  mention  these  things  today  because 
my  recollections,  I  think,  are  typical  of 
the  reactions  of  people  from  San  Diego 
to  Bangor,  and  from  Seattle  to  Miami, 
all  of  whom  felt  a  rare  and  inspiring 
closeness  with  this  understanding  and 
compassionate  man. 

For  each  of  us.  General  Eisenhower 
was  something  special — something  deeply 
and  intensely  personal. 

In  my  case,  as  I  have  said,  I  like  to 
think  of  those  happier  inaugural  days, 
especially  in  1952. 

At  the  same  time.  I  cannot  help  re- 
member that  those  were  also  days  in 
which  we  were  engaged  in  a  long,  bloody 
war  in  Korea,  and  we  were  weary  of  the 
long  casualty  lists  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  timely, 
just,  honorable  peace. 

These  days  we  sometimes  hear  people 
say,  "Beware  of  the  judgment  of  mili- 
tary men."  I  would  remind  them  that 
this  was  a  man  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  military,  and  who  brought  us  more 
peace  than  any  other  man  during  my 
lifetime. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  there  was  the 
restless  uncertainty  that  always  accom- 
panies wartime  stresses  and  tensions. 

If  ever  in  our  history  there  was  a  need 
for  a  man  of  heroic  principles  and  inflex- 
ible strength,  it  was  in  those  bleak  days 
of  late  1952  and  early  1953;  and  we.  as  a 
nation,  turned  to  the  man  we  had  just 
elected  as  our  President  to  provide  us 
with  the  leadership  and  example  we  so 
sorely  needed. 

History   has   long    since    written   the 
formal  record  of  his  foreign  and  domes- 
tic successes. 
But  somehow  the  factual  accounts  of 


the  archives  seem  today  to  be  stranpely 
out  of  place,  cold  and  insufficient. 

For  example,  we  remember  mainly  in 
this  hour  how  "I  like  Ike  "  was  trans- 
formed from  a  political  slogan  into  a 
l^ersonal  expression  of  the  national  spir- 
it—a  spirit  based  on  trust,  hope,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

We  remember,  too.  the  Eisenhower 
years  of  peace,  but  within  our  .souls  we 
recognize  that  the  legacy  of  that  era  is 
not  only  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
but  also,  and  just  as  important,  a  na- 
tional dedication  to  the  prmciple  that 
international  tranquillity  must  be  ac- 
companied by  honor  and  .lustice. 

In  addition,  we  remember  the  impor- 
tant domestic  procress  ot  the  t:i.senhov.  er 
years.  But  once  again  the  official  tran- 
scripts fail  to  tell  the  entire  story:  lor 
what  we  have  today,  which  is  even  more 
important  than  the  laws  and  precedents 
themselves,  is  a  renewed  conviction  that 
.social  advances  must  be  based  on  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
enhancement  of  the  State. 

Yes.  the  most  endurniL;  record  o!  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  greatness  has  been  in- 
delibly inscribed,  not  only  in  our  tomes 
and  records,  but  also  in  our  hearts  and 
souls  and  minds,  for  all  time. 

For  each  of  us.  it  is  a  most  jjcrsonal 
heritage. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  ;.s  a 
isnceless  gift,  for  he  reminded  us  as  no 
other  man  lias  ever  done  that  the  Slate 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  individuals  \vi:o 
compose  it. 

This  was  a  great,  beloved,  courageou.s. 
kind  man. 

May  he  enjoy  that  special  jDeace  re- 
served for  the  .soldier  who  has  fought  the 
pallant  fight  and  returned  to  has  right- 
ful home. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  the  entire  family  ;n  this 
period  of  national  pnef.  This  is  a  sad 
day  for  our  Nation,  but  it  should  be  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  because  once  again  we  have 
sent  a  man  to  iiistory  in  whom  we  can 
all  take  great  pride. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \"irsinia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, as  I  recall  Dwmht  David  Ei.sen- 
hower. I  can  be.'tt  recall  special  cuaiities 
of  liim.  as  a  man.  which  I  believe  were 
basic  to  his  ureatness  as  a  world  leader. 

One  of  these  was  his  ability  to  inspire 
others  to  have  confidence  in  him  and  to 
respect  him  as  a  man  of  intCijrity  and  a 
true  disciple  of  i^eace.  both  in  his  own 
time  and  in  future  time,  for  the  people 
of  his  Nation  and  of  the  world.  Another 
\ery  ;jreat  quality  of  his — his  inner 
strength — made  it  possible  ior  :um  to 
marshal  Ins  inner  resources  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  his  thoughts  and  his 
physical  self,  .--o  often  h.eavily  placed  upon 
him. 

.•\s  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied 
Exi;cditionaiy  Force  in  World  War  II.  as 
.nresident  of  Columbia  University,  and  ul- 
timately as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  be- 
lieved in  peace  thioui^hout  the  world: 
and  m  ins  leadership  in  the  interests  of 
i.eace.  h.e  became,  as  he  has  been  often 
titled.   -Truly  a  ci'izen  of  the  world." 

Although  a  j)rofessional  soldier,  an  ex- 
pert m  the  direction  of  armies,  he  by  his 
nature  was  first  and  foremost  a  humani- 
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tarlan  devoted  to  the  well-belni?  of  his 
fellow  man, 

Tlus  attitude,  so  basic  to  his  cliaracler. 
was  demunstratfd  in  March  1945.  just 
before  American  Forces  crossed  the 
Rhine 

On  the  particular  occasion  about 
which  the  anecdote  has  been  told  and  re- 
told. General  Eisenhower  noted  a  young 
soldier  who  appeared  worned  and  de- 
spondent. He  Approached  hiin  and  asked. 
How  are  you  feeling,  son  '" 
General.  '  came  back  the  answer,  Tin 
awrul  nervous  I  was  wourulrd  J  months 
ago  and  just  »{0t  back  from  the  hospital 
yesterday  I  don  t  feel  so  ijood.  '  said 
the  soldier 

"Well."  said  Eisenhower,  You  and  I 
are  a  Kood  pair,  because  I  am  nervous, 
too.  Maybe  if  we  just  walk  along  together 
to  the  river  we  will  be  Kood  for  each 
other  " 

This  humility,  tins  common  bond  with 
those  who  served  under  him.  was  to  en- 
dear him  tc  millions,  and  was  to  become 
one  of  Uie  most  widely  leiognized  at- 
tributes of  this  very  i?rcat  .soldier  and 
dedicated  public  .servant 

Yet.  aithougii  Dwight  Eisenhower  liad 
great  compassion  for  others,  his  own 
character  allowed  him  no  self-pity 
When  he  was  only  16.  this  self-dlsripllne 
was  to  serve  him  well.  Blood  poisoning 
developed  m  his  left  let;  and.  .i.^  it  spread, 
doctors  urtjed  amputation,  say  inn  that 
it  was  his  leg  or  his  life  But  this  luture 
commander  of  armies,  this  future  sreat 
leader  of  men  and  nations,  from  the 
depth  of  his  own  mborn  discipline,  re- 
fused to  have  the  operation  and  through 
his  determination  and  faith  was  able  to 
walk  out  of  his  room  on  two  liealthy  legs 
just  3  weeks  later. 

This  same  mner  strength  was  exhibited 
time  and  again  during  World  War  II. 
when  his  decisions  were  responsible  for 
the  success  of  campaigns  aL;ainst  the 
Geimans. 

It  was  exhibited  when  President  Ei- 
senhower, in  pursuit  of  peace,  flew  to 
Pans  for  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
meeting  after  having  suffered  a  stroke 
only  days  before.  Although  this  deter- 
mined gesture  could  very  probably  have 
brought  on  another  siege  of  illness,  Ei- 
senhower Ignored  the  possible  conse- 
quences, shouldered  his  burdens,  and 
applied  decisive  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship to  the  critical  affairs  of  state  at  that 
period. 

Yet  Eisenhower  was  never  known,  ap- 
parently, to  be  overly  imbued  with  his 
personal  importance  It  :s  said  that  he 
approached  his  tasks  as  president  of 
Columbia  University  m  a  vein  of  humility 
and  some  anxiety  as  to  his  ability  to  do 
a  lob  so  very  different  from  that  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  long  military 
career  Ha. mg  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment because  of  his  conviction  that  he 
could  do  a  great  service  for  the  youth  of 
America  through  the  advancement  of 
education,  he  nonetheless  felt  concerned 
as  to  his  ability  to  do  justice  to  his  new- 
tasks. 

At  one  time,  it  is  reported  that  this 
early  anxiety  which  he  had  felt  was  men- 
tioned to  him  after  a  reception  at  one  of 
Columbia  s  affiliated  colleges  A  profes- 
sor confided : 


You  know.  O^nerHl,  when  we  heard  you 
were  coming  here,  .suiiie  of  the  faculty  were 
dowiirlghl  scared  of  you 

General  Eisenhower  is  reported  to 
have  replied . 

The  faculty  would  have  been  reassured  to 
knew  I  wa.s  ^,oared  tn  death  of  them 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  un.surc  though  he  might 
have  been  about  his  new  position,  none- 
theless turned  m  a  i,'ood  performance 
He  has  been  credited  with  being  a  superb 
adminisli-ator  who  supported  orderly 
academic  freedom  and  campus  ilemoc- 
;acy. 

I  have  on  occa.->ioiis  during  recent 
months  thought  that  had  General  Ei- 
senhower been  president  of  Columbia 
University  durmg  these  times  of  student 
unrest,  current  on  our  Nation  s  campuses 
and  univer.sities.  he  would  have  set  a 
tone  of  self-disciplme  and  responsible 
leadership  which  might  well  have  pro- 
vided a  model  for  similar  behavior  m  our 
Nation's  academic  councils. 

Eisenhower  is  gone  Myriad  legends 
about  him  will  be  told  and  retold.  The 
Eisenhower  legend  v^lll  last  as  lontr  as 
our  country  does — a  country  which  ;s 
better  and  nobler  for  his  having  lived, 
and  served,  and  died  as  an  American. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  Gen  Dwight  D  Ei-senhowcr  s 
passing  has  saddened  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans.  .\s  a  tieneral.  he  occupied 
one  of  the  most  important  military  as- 
signments in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
that  of  commander  of  all  .Mlied  Euro- 
pean forces  in  World  War  II.  His  superb 
handling  of  this  difficult  assignment 
made  him  a  hero  to  people  everywhere 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
had  a  way  about  him  that  commanded 
the  respect  and  .idmirution  of  people  ;n 
every  walk  of  life  No  President  was  more 
loved  and  respected  than  he.  He  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents 

It  was  when  he  was  President  that 
I  came  to  know  Dwight  Eisenhower  best 
As  one  of  the  Republican  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  I  met  with  him  quite  often 
on  important  national  and  international 
matters  It  was  always  a  great  inspira- 
tion to  meet  with  him. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  had  a  way  about 
him  that  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  he 
could  do  no  wrong  There  was  a  reason 
for  ilus  Besides  having  a  wonderful  per- 
sonality, he  was  a  very  honest  ana 
courageous  man  who  had  natural  good 
judgment  and  gotxi  sense.  It  was  these 
qualities  that  people  all  over  the  world 
recognized  and  appreciated. 

Because  of  the  great  respect  and  es- 
teem the  American  people  had  for  him, 
he  was  probably  the  only  President  in 
our  history  who  could  have  been  elected 
on  either  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

It  was  a  ^'reat  tribute  to  him  that  his 
popularity,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
people  everywhere  held  him.  continued 
long  after  he  left  public  oCHce  and  imtil 
his  death. 

He  Will  be  remembered  through  his- 
tory as  a  beloved,  irreat  leader  of  a  u;reat 
nation.  This  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs 


Eisenhower   and   all    of   his   wonderful 
family. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Pearson  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  the  foremost  military 
leader  of  his  time,  had  many  great  attri- 
butes But  Ills  greatest  acluevement  was 
peace.  He  was  a  five-star  general:  yet  he 
accomplished  more  i^eace  in  his  8  years 
as  President  than  did  lus  civilian  prede- 
ce.ssor.s  and  successors  at  the  White 
House 

He  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  a 
leader  of  peace.  He  was  an  achiever  of 
peace.  What  greater  achievement  can 
any  mortal  being  have  given  to  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

It  was  on  this  note  of  peace  that  m\ 
association  with  him  first  started.  He 
asked  me  m  August  1952.  to  write  an 
article  for  the  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion on  why  he  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. I  did.  and  in  it  stressed  his  desire 
and  capability  lor  peace. 

He  made  other  requests  of  me.  I 
granted  every  request  he  made.  The 
only  one  I  now  regret  and  feel  that  ; 
made  a  mistake  on  was  when  he  calleu 
me  irom  Camp  David  and  asked  me  Uj 
vote  for  the  Dixon- Yates  contract  ar.u 
said  that  my  vote  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him  personally. 

I  am  sure  that  I  cast  many  votes  that 
displeased  him.  It  has  been  widely  re- 
ported that  two  of  my  votes  greatl-. 
disappointed  and  displeased  him.  But  h- 
never  expressed  his  displeasure  to  ;!.■ 
and  did  not  contact  me  either  before  <  . 
alter  those  two  votes. 

Such  was  a  measure  of  this  man  o: 
peace  who   refrained  from   giung   vent 
to    his    feelings   concerning    those   wr. 
disappointed    him    and    those    who   at- 
tacked him. 

This  morrung  on  the  NBC-T\'    Today 
program.  William  Monroe  observed  thcit 
while  George  Washmgton  could  not  tc!. 
a  lie  about  cutting  down  the  cherry  tre. 
Dwight    Eisenhower    v.ould    not    tell 
lie  about  the  U-2  spy  plane  flying  ovt  i 
Russia. 

His  honesty  in  this  crisis  brout;!.- 
down  on  his  head  the  sharpest  politic;^, 
attacks  ever  made  on  him.  Some  pe;  - 
sons  apparently  felt  that  at  long  la.^' 
he  had  made  a  serioas  i)olitical  erii': 
that  could  be  greatly  politically  ex- 
ploited. 

There  were  those  who  charged 
Dwicht  D  Eisenhower  with  being  senil' 
lazy,  and  having  disgraced  the  Unitcc 
States  in  this  matter;  and  there  were 
those  who  publicized  such  charges  and 
represented  them  as  documentation  ": 
the  thinking  of  the  people  at  the  gras.-- 
roots 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  never  defended 
himself  against  such  slurs.  He  never  re- 
plied in  kind. 

Yet     there     were     those     critics    wi: 
charged  that  he  was  unduly  sensitive  ■ 
criticism — that  he  was  hypersensitive   i; 
he  was.  he  never  displayed  such  hyper- 
sensitivity. 

But  he  was  .sensitive — and  I  am  proud 
that  he  was — because  that  very  .sensi- 
tivity made  him  the  thoughtful,  respon- 
sive, and  warm  human  being  that  he  wa- 

Last  September  and  October  I  was  :; 
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fellow  patient  in  ward  8  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  with  him. 
Through  Uie  attending  doctors  and 
nurses  we  kept  informed  on  eswjh  other's 
respective  progress  and  exchanged  mes- 
sages of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

On  liis  birthday  I  gave  him  some  of  the 
new  super  solid  state  golf  balls  to  sym- 
bolize my  confidence  that  he  would  re- 
cover enough  to  return  to  his  favorite 
pastime.  He  gave  me  some  of  his  birthday 
cake. 

During  these  2  months  it  was  my 
privilege  to  get  to  know  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
better.  Very  thoughtfully  she  would  stop 
by  my  room  to  cheer  me.  We  had  some 
most  enjoyable  conversations,  and  in 
getting  to  know  her  better  I  could  cer- 
tainly have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
saying  that  behind  every  great  man  there 
IS  a  woman. 

I  came  to  know  Mamie  Eisenhower  for 
the  great  woman  that  she  is.  I  saw  her, 
day  by  day,  maintain  her  constant  and 
dedicated  vigil.  I  saw  her  maintain  an 
undaunted  courage  and  cheerfulness  that 
lifted  the  spirit  of  the  entire  ward  8.  I 
know  that  her  spirit  and  her  kindness 
helped  to  accelerate  mj-  own  mending 
.md  recover>-. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  will  to  live 
was  a  medical  marvel — almost  a  medical 
miracle.  But  I  am  sure  that  one  reason 
his  brave,  but  weakening,  heart  won- 
drously  rallied  so  many  times  was  that 
lus  devoted  wife  at  his  bedside  gave  so 
much  of  her  own  heart  to  him  to  help 
carry  the  necessary  strength  of  heart  for 
recovery. 

Yes.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  a  man 
of  peace.  He  planned  and  fought  for 
;)eacc.  He  lived  for  peace.  And  he  died  in 
peace — in  the  peace  of  the  mind  that  he 
liaa  not  only  fought  the  good  fight  for 
peace  but  that  few  mortals  had  ever 
achieved  as  much  peace  for  as  many 
people  as  he  did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  the  great 
things  a  President  does  are  repeated  a 
thousand  times  over  after  his  death  but 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  the  every- 
day things  of  life  and  the  attention  paid 
to  smaller  matters  which  characterize 
a  man. 

President  Eisenhower's  deeds  which 
affected  the  Nation  and  the  world  will  be 
repeated  for  generations  to  come  and  his 
praises  will  be  sung  by  all  people  and  all 
nations,  so  I  would  like  to  recite  a  few 
Mnall  events  which  I  believe  portrayed 
his  charocter  as  much  as  the  invasion  of 
Germany,  as  much  as  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  or  the  8  years  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress for  which  his  administration  is  so 
^\  ell  remembered. 

It  vas  after  the  war  and  before  he  be- 
c  ame  a  candidate  for  President  that  I 
was  drivins  along  the  road  in  northern 
Vermont  with  my  radio  tuned  to  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  System. 

General    Eisenhower    was    making    a 

peech.  as  I  recall,  in  Toronto. 

Where  he  made  it  does  not  matter,  but 
what  he  said  has  remained  in  my  mind 
ever  since. 

He  said  in  effect  that  his  greatest  am- 
bition in  life  was  to  put  men  in  his  line  of 
work  out  of  business. 

After  he  was  elected  President  and  had 
been  inaugurated.  I  wrote  him  a  note 
which  said  in  effect  that  I  would  not  at- 
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tempt  to  tell  him  how  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  but  that  I 
would  be  available  if  I  could  help  him  at 
any  time. 

I  did  not  call  at  the  White  Hoiise  very 
often,  and  then  only  when  matters  of 
importance  required  the  President's 
attention. 

At  the  time  he  took  office,  the  agricul- 
tural attaches  of  our  embassies  abroad 
were  used  largely  as  guides  for  very  im- 
portant persons  visiting  those  coimtries. 

Some  of  them  knew  very  little  about 
agriculture  and  were  not  expected  to. 

Representative  Hope,  of  Kansas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  I  called  on  the  President  one 
morning  to  tell  him  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  this  system. 

He  listened  to  us  and  without  hesita- 
tion called  the  State  Department  and 
stated  that  from  then  on  he  wanted  the 
agricultural  attaches  to  have  the  same 
standing  as  the  military  attaches  in 
foreign  countries. 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  among 
our  most  effective  representatives  abroad. 

At  another  time  a  serious  agricultural 
problem  arose.  At  this  time,  I  cannot  even 
remember  what  the  problem  was,  but  I  do 
remember  well  the  circumstances.  It  was 
Saturday  noon  when  I  learned  of  it,  and 
action  had  to  be  taken  before  9  o'clock 
Monday  morning.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture had  gone  to  the  mountains  to 
spend  a  weekend. 

Ordinarily,  one  would  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  top  officials  at  the  White 
House  or  even  in  Washington  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

I  took  a  chance  and  called  the  White 
House.  The  President  responded  almost 
immediately.  I  told  him  the  problem. 

He  said,  in  characteristic  fashion,  "I 
will  look  after  it  myself." 

Secretary  Benson  was  called  back  from 
his  weekend  vacation  and  the  problem 
was  solved  by  8  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

On  only  one  occasion  did  I  see  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  lose  his  poise. 

At  that  time  he  literally  went  through 
the  ceiling  expressing  his  opinion  of  the 
war  contractors  who  were  currently  ex- 
erting great  pressure  upon  the  Defense 
Department, 

By  his  actions  at  that  time  he  clearly 
expressed  himself  as  believing  human 
life  to  be  of  greater  value  than  war 
contracts. 

These  are  some  of  the  incidents  which 
characterize  the  man  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  pases  of  liistory  will  not  record 
them,  but  to  me  they  were  of  marked 
significance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  has  been  a  familiar  and  well- 
loved  name  in  American  homes  and  in 
distant  lands  around  the  globe. 

It  is  a  name  associated  with  historic 
events  and  historic  achievements:  with 
great  leadership:  with  the  skills  which 
led  us  to  victory  in  war:  and  with  a 
deep-seated  urge  to  lead  mankind  toward 
peace. 

Above  all.  however,  he  was  a  man  and 
a  human  being  whose  quality  and  char- 
acter made  a  deep  and  lasting  impact 
upon  each  of  us. 

To  those  of  us  who  served  in  World 


War  n,  he  was  more  than  a  superlative 
military  leader.  He  was  a  man  whose 
warmth,  simplicity,  and  sturdiness  were 
reassuring,  inspiring,  and  comforting. 

To  all  of  us.  his  postwar  leadership  in 
Europe,  as  the  first  commander  of 
NATO,  represented  an  appropriate  con- 
version of  his  talent  for  leadership  from 
war  to  his  unceasing  search  for  peace. 

It  was  understandable  and  inevitable, 
notwithstanding  the  frustration  of  his 
political  opposition,  that  he  should  be 
called  to  the  Presidency. 

And  again,  in  the  8  years  of  liis  Presi- 
dency. It  was  the  cjuality  of  the  man 
which  we  remember  most — his  capacity 
to  inspire  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
his  people. 

It  was  because  his  countrymen  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  good  man  that  they 
entrusted  him  with  leadership  and  re- 
sponded to  It. 

And  it  is  thus  that  we  will  remember 
him — a  uood  man  who  loved  his  coun- 
trymen and  who  was  loved  by  them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
.shall  long  remember  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  as  a  .'-oldier  whose  victories 
won  the  peace:  as  a  President  whose  abil- 
ities brought  confidence  in  a  time  of  m- 
cre-^sing  fear:  and  as  a  mar.  whose  entire 
life  was  characterized  by  integrity, 
courage,  and.  above  all.  faith.  We  have 
all  shared  in  the  warmth  of  his  person- 
ality and  m  the  depth  of  his  spirit.  In  a 
time  of  '^:rowing  imper.sonalization.  he 
brought  to  the  Office  of  President  a  per- 
.'^onal  vitality  and  singular  devotion 
which  were  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  Americans.  Just  17  .veais  ago. 
General  Eisenliower  spoke  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  and  the  Na- 
tion in  words  which  are  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  own  life  as  well  as  a  uuideline  for 
our  future. 

None  of  us — 

He  said : 

!;as  known  of  a  time  that  iias  jjlaccd  a  hidhi-r 
premium  on  statesmanship — on  couraee, 
competence,  and  leadership — '.in  solid  lom- 
inonsease.  on  willingness  to  subordinate 
self  :o  the  general  good. 

And  so  it  was  with  Ike. 

During  his  service  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Forces  during 
World  War  II.  our  servicemen,  including 
myself,  discovered  m  the  ceneral  a  con- 
tinual source  of  reassurance  and  confi- 
dence. We  placed  our  faith  in  Eisen- 
hower^faith  in  his  judgment,  faith  in 
his  wisdom,  and  faith  in  Ins  courage. 

In  the  years  followma  that  war.  Amer- 
ica found  Itself  '.vandering.  doubtin-:.  and 
unsure  of  its  luture.  Destiny  called 
Dwiuht  Eiseniiower  again:  it  called  iiun 
because  he  was  worthy  of  the  people's 
faith.  Our  Nation  knew  that  Eisenhower 
r>s  President  would  bring  wise,  calm 
leadership  and  reassurance  during  that 
crucial  decade.  The  accomplishments  of 
those  years  are  often  overlooked  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  pace  of  change  in  our 
world.  But  let  us  recall  that  it  was  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  who  ended  the  Korean 
war:  promoted  desegregation  in  our 
\rmed  Forces:  v\-on  passage  of  the  first 
civil  rights  bill  in  80  years:  enforced 
the  orders  of  the  Federal  courts  to  de- 
segrecate  our  .school  system:  established 
the   Department   of   Health.   Education, 
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and  Welfare,  initiated  efforts  to  encour- 
AKe  social  promess  in  Latin  America; 
and  prop<.ised  the  Atoms  for  Peace  pro- 
i;ram  to  the  U  N. 

Yet  the  true  contribution  of  Dwight 
Kr-.t'nhower  is  to  be  found  not  in  these 
>i.  luflcant  acconjplishment-s  of  adminis- 
tration, but  in  his  qualities  of  character 
The  faith  that  the  people  of  our  land 
placed  in  President  Eisenhower  \^as 
aiiitched  by  his  faith  in  the  people  of  the 
world  In  his  good  w^iU  trips  throughout 
the  t,'lobe.  President  Eisenhower  con- 
veyed the  warmth  and  openness  of  the 
American  people  to  the  citizens  of  the 
world  community  His  originating  of  the 
people-to-people  programs  demon- 
strated his  belief  that  the  bond  of  man- 
i<ind  can  overcome  the  barriers  of  na- 
tion, race,  and  ideology 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation 
in  January  of  1961.  President  Ei.sen- 
hower  demonstrated  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight which  must  be  carefully  pondered 
by  our  Nation  today  As  an  academic 
leader  and  .former  President  of  Colum- 
bia University,  u  was  President  Eisen- 
hower who  cautioned  us  about  the  threat 
to  academic  freedom  posed  by  the  Gov- 
erninenfs  growing  involvement  in  uni- 
versity research  .^s  our  ijreatest  military 
leader  of  the  rentury.  it  was  President 
Eisenhower  who  first  warned  against  the 
alarming  growth  and  influence  of  our 
defen.se    industry 

But  again,  let  us  remember  Dwight 
Eisenhower  as  a  man  of  faith.  The  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  found  him  worthy 
of  their  faith,  and  he  constantly  demon- 
strated his  faith  in  his  fellowmen  But 
these  qualities  were  rooted  in  a  far  more 
fundamental  commitment.  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower placed  a  wuiet,  confident,  and 
firm  faith  in  (Jod.  It  was  Eisenhowers 
spirit  which  we  >hall  remember  His  per- 
sonal devotion  and  trust  in  his  Creator 
is  his  ijreatest  and  most  lasting  quality. 
Today  the  general  lies  in  the  Capitol 
as  thousands  pass  by  to  pay  their  tribute 
On  January  JO,  1953.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  also  at  the  Capitol.  He  rose  to  aive 
his  inaugural  addre.ss  Before  he  began, 
he  asked  for  the  privilege  of  otTering  his 
own  personal  prayer.  Let  us  always  re- 
member hmi  standing  there  and  stead- 
fastly praying  these  words; 

Almighty  God.  as  we  stand  here  u  ihlis 
moment  my  iiuure  associates  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  or  Go-,  ernment  join  me  in  be- 
seeching that  Thou  will  make  full  and  com- 
plete our  dedication  fo  the  >ervice  of  the 
people  in  this  throng,  and  their  lellow 
citlzeni  everywhere 

Give  as  we  pray,  the  power  to  discern 
clearly  right  from  wrong  md  allow  .ill 
our  words  and  actloru  to  be  governed  thereby, 
and  by  the  laws  of  this  land  EspecialU  we 
pray  'hat  our  concern  shall  be  for  all  the 
people  regardless  of  station,  race  or  calling 
May  cooperation  y>e  permitted  and  be  the 
mutual  aim  of  those  who.  under  the  concepts 
of  our  ConstUuilon,  hold  to  dlflering  political 
faiths,  so  that  all  mav  work  for  the  good  of 
our  beloved  country  and  Thy  glory    Amen 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
mourns  the  passing  of  President  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower 

Today  I  speak  for  myself  as  an  Ameri- 
can, as  an  individual  citizen,  and  as  a 
representative  in  this  august  body  of  the 
State  of  Alal^ma  and  her  people. 
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The  people  loved,  admired,  and  re- 
spected President  Eisenhower  They  had 
confidence  in  him  They  trusted  him. 
They  felt  that  they  knew  him.  that  he 
was  their  friend,  that  he  stood  for  all 
that  was  best  for  them  and  their  country. 
They  felt  that  to  him  a  public  office 
was  truly  a  public  trust 

He  was  a  man  akx)ve  partisanship, 
above  sectionalism  He  *as  a  man  Irom 
the  people,  a  man  of  the  people,  a  man 
for  the  iieople — all  of  the  people 

Let  us  all  profit  by  the  example  that  he 
.-.et,  by  the  high  road  that  he  followed 
throughout  life 

Of  him  It  can  truly  be  said— in  the 
words  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  setting 
some  of  the  attributes  ot  a  real  man — he 
could  "walk  with  king.s,  nor  lose  the 
common  touch  " 

Americans  and  the  free  world  arc 
poorer  because  of  his  passing,  but  richer 
because  of  his  life  among  us 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  of  Mrs.  Allen  and  myself,  1  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs  Eisenhower 
and  the  Eisenhower  family 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  Gen- 
eral Eisenho\Aer  will  long  be  remembered 
for  many  things  His  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  .soldier  and  as  a 
statesman  leaves  a  legacy  of  noteworthy 
accompUsJiments  In  my  judgment,  how- 
ever, one  quality  of  General  Eisenhowers 
stood  out  That  quality  was  his  ability  to 
win  the  affection  of  people — both  of  those 
who  knew  him  and  ot  the  public.  T  like 
Ike'  was  more  than  a  political  slogan  It 
summed  up  the  warmth  and  respect 
uhich  people  had  for  General  Eisen- 
hower and  which  was  his  vreatest 
.^trenyth 

In   political  life  all  men  aspire   to  a 
certain   degree   of    popularity     It   is.   of 
course,  a  prerequisite  to  even  limited  suc- 
cess in  service  in  government,  but  Gen- 
eral  Eisenhowers  popularity   was  more 
Mi;nificant  and  deeper  than  that  which 
comes  to  most  political  figures.  It  char- 
acterized his  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer. During  World  War  II.  I  .served  in  the 
first    Army    in    Europe    under    General 
Eisenhower  There  is  no  question  that  he 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  soldiers 
and  that  this  was  a  tremendous  asset  to 
him    Later   when   I   served   as   national 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, I  had  the  privilege  of  having  a 
number   of   conferences   with   President 
Eisenhower  at  the  White  House.  He  .vas 
courteous,    friendly,   and   iielpfuJ    From 
his  own  personal  experience  he  realized 
the  importance  of  the  Reserves  to  the 
Nation  During  World  War  II.  98  percent 
of  the  Army  and  8,5  percent  of  the  Navv 
consisted  of  citizen  soldiers.  He  favored 
the  Reserve  program  because  he  knew 
firsthand  of  its  importance  to  thf>  Na- 
tion, 

Mr  President,  the  popularity  which 
General  Eisenhower  enjoyed  was  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  when  he  served  as 
President.  The  personal  qualities  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower— his  warmth  his  dig- 
nity, his  integrity,  and  the  response  these 
qualities  inspired  in  the  public— were  of 
£treat  importance  in  imifving  the  Amer- 
ican people  The  personal  bitterness  and 
abusive  language  winch  unfortunatelv 
have  become  more  a  part  of  political  life 


in  tlie  last  few  years,  were  largely  absent 
during  Dwiglit  Eisenhower's  tenure  as 
President,  and  much  of  this  must  be  due 
to  the  kind  of  man  that  President  Eisen- 
hower was.  His  political  incmies  inighi 
disagree  with  him  but  nevpn.hele.ss  they 
liked  him 

Mr.  President,  more  than  anv  other 
.American  in  the  JOth  century.  General 
Eisenhower  commanded  the  atlect.on 
and  respect  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  us  are  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  this  brave  soldier,  ^reat  states- 
man, and  renowned  world  tigure  All 
through  his  career  he  was  supported,  for- 
tified, and  encourai:ed  by  his  lovely  wife. 
Mamie  F:i.senhower.  who  was  an  inspna- 
tion  to  lum— in  every  activity  in  which 
he  engaged.  My  .sympatliy  is  with  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  in  this  tmie  ot  sorrow.  I  know 
that  they  are  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  President  Eisenhower  gave  so  much 
of  himself  to  his  God.  his  country,  and 
his  lellow  man 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  .<ui.;;:est 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  FRtJSIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair  i.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

DkVICHT    D      riSENHOWE.I      ^    GENERAL     OF     Pt.\CE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  a  'jcn- 
eral  at  war,  but  a  man  of  peace  He  was 
a  man  who  worked  to  end  wars  and  to 
prevent  wars. 

Dwmht  D  Ei-senhower.  after  World 
War  n.  sought  the  world  to  follow  the 
Biblical  injunction  to  beat  swords  into 
plowshares  and  spears  into  pruninL;- 
hooks.  After  World  War  II.  he  lollowed 
the  advice  of  Isaiah.  Nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  auai.'ist  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

Tliou:ih  he  admonished  this,  it  fell  to 
Elsenhower  to  lead  a  i^reat  army  in  the 
biggest  war  m  the  history  of  mankind 
History  records  the  i^reat  battles  of 
World  War  II  won  under  the  leadership 
of  Eisenhower  in  the  crusade  in  Euroixv 
People  have  recorded  in  their  hearts  the 
memory  of  Eisenhower,  the  supreme 
commander  of  Allied  forces  in  Europe, 
taking  time  to  visit  the  men  who  would 
do  the  li:iht!n'j.  just  before  the  invasion 
forces  started  to  Fiance,  and  of  his  vis- 
its to  them  across  Europe  as  the  lines  of 
battle  advanced.  It  was  this  humane- 
ness that  set  him  apart  and  above  the 
averane  man.  It  was  evident  to  all  who 
knew  Eisenhower  as  a  soldier,  that  his 
quest  was  peace,  not  military  victories 
only. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  iionor  and 
duty  to  .serve  imdei  Gen.  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  in  the  crusade  in  Europe,  I 
was  a  staff  officer  of  the  97th  Infantry 
Division  in  that  war.  serving  in  several 
different  armies  and  corps,  as  we  were 
transferred  from  sector  to  sector  of  the 
fighting  front,  ending  up  on  V-E  Day  on 
the  road  to  PiLsen.  in  Czechoslovakia.  All 
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who  served  in  the  vast  Allied  armies  in 
the  crusade  in  Europe  for  the  freedom 
of  mankind  felt  the  impact  of  the 
Eisenhower  personality.  Perhaps  the 
greaU\st  of  all  of  his  accomplishments 
was  his  ability  to  get  men  of  different 
nations  and  languages  to  work  harmoni- 
ously together  in  a  common  cause.  As 
one  admirer  said: 


f.091 


Klseiihower  knew  how  to  work  with  people 
and    he    knew    how    to    gel    people    to    work 

toeether. 

He  had  the  knack  of  tact,  to  hold  di- 
vergent forces  together  and  to  keep  them 
working  together. 

The  author  John  Gunther  visited  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  France  in  1951  when 
Eisenhower  was  head  of  supreme  head- 
(iuarters.  Allied  Powers  in  Europe  Gun- 
ther came  from  that  meeting  and  wrote 
not  of  great  war  plans,  but  of  Eisenhower 
the  man,  saying: 

He  has  been  a  .soldier  all  his  life,  but  be- 
loves  in  peace    He  does  not  stand  for  war 
but   for  defen.se  against  war. 

Eisenliower  achieved  a  great  victory  in 
Kurope  in  World  War  II.  He  later  went 
back  to  Europe  to  build  forces  which 
would  preserve  peace,  preserve  it  without 
fighting. 

As  a  newly  elected  President.  Eisen- 
hower brought  about  a  settlement  of  a 
shooting  war  in  Korea. 

Through  all  of  this,  moments  of  great 
.^tiain  and  moments  of  great  triumph 
Eisenhower  remained  a  man  of  the 
people. 

He  never  forgot  or  ignored  his  birth- 
place in  Texas  or  his  home  in  Kansas 
where  lie  urcw  to  manhood.  It  was  this 
le  to  the  heartland  of  America  which 
kept  President  Ei-senhower  first  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrj-men.  People  in- 
stinctively liked  General  Eisenhower  All 
were  touched  by  his  ready  smile 

It  was  this  fondness  which  people  felt 
lor  Eisenhower  which  has  made  his 
death  such  a  .sad.  personal  event  for  the 
people  of  this  countrj-.  People  admired 
iiim  for  his  achievements,  but  they  loved 
aim  for  liimself. 

No  man  could  ask  for  a  greater  tribute 

nan  the  love  and  esteem  the  people  of 

■  us    country    liave    for    Dwight    David 

'  isenhower. 

The   love   of   hLs   fellow   man   is   the 

:oute    to    Eisenhower,    the    man     The 

eace  he  won  and  preserved  is  the  tribute 

President    Eisenhower,    the    soldier- 

-itesman. 

The  Bible  says.  'Blessed  are  the  peace- 
'akers:  for  they  .shall  be  called  the 
iiudren  of  God."  While  his  critics  were 
creaming  for  a  war  with  China,  and 
■ccusing  him  of  a  no-win  policy.  Eisen- 
'Hver  had  the  judgment,  the  wisdom  the 

itnanoness.  the  greatness  to  save  Amer- 
•a  and  the  world  from  a  long,  bloody 

Z^""  ^^'f\    ^""^    ^^'^-    ^h«   American 
ople  should  and  will  love  him  always 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
•■-t  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

1.1  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
'•eded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mus  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
-lorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
all  of  us  at  this  time,  for  reasons  that 
run  very  deep,  are  saddened  by  the  death 
of  General  Eisenhower.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  overriding  fact 
that  comes  to  the  nunds  of  all  of  us  when 
we  think  about  the  life  of  President 
Eisenhower  is  the  strange  and  provi- 
dential way  in  which  man  seems  to  be 
called  by  our  country  and  by  the  world 
for  leadership  when  he  is  desperatelv 
needed. 

This  has  been  true  throughout  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world— else,  probablv 
mankind  would  not  have  sui-vived  as 
long  as  it  has. 

If  ever  the  world  needed  a  leader,  if 
ever  our  country  in  its  history  needed 
a  leader,  it  was  at  the  time  we  discov- 
ered how  to  destroy  all  mankind,  includ- 
ing ourselves. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  have 
come  to  the  helm  of  government  in  the 
United  States  more  profoimdly  quali- 
fied for  leadership  in  the  transition 
from  what  we  might  call  the  world  of 
innocence  to  a  world  in  which  man's 
survival  lay  in  his  own  hands  and  better 
fulfill  the  role  which  was  demanded  of 
him  than  General  Eisenhower. 

He  was  not  a  deeply  intellectual  man. 
and  he  was  often  derided  by  .sophisti- 
cates as  an  amiable  buffoon,  which  only 
goes  to  prove  how  inadequate  sophisti- 
cates are  in  dealing  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  world  and  of  .society. 

President  Eisenhower  iiad  a  kind  of 
intuitive  sense  of  what  was  necessary  in 
the  gravest  matters  that  put  him 
uniquely  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship as  well  as.  of  course,  the  leadership 
of  our  country.  He  articulated  and  made 
it  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and,  I  think,  of  the  world,  too.  that 
atomic  war  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
that  confrontation  between  the  ureat 
powers  in  the  direct  sense  would  no 
longer  be  possible,  that  that  sort  of  war 
unthinkable. 

He  sensed  this,  and  he  made  it  stick. 
It  is  now  accepted  doctrine.  And  men 
have  found  that  they  can  live  m  such  a 
world. 

We  will  always  be  bles.sed  with  the 
guidance  which  he  gave  us  on  that  issue 
which.  I  think,  was  the  greatest  contri- 
bution any  man  could  possibly  have 
given  any  nation  or  the  world. 

It  is  for  this  intuitive  understanding 
of  what  human  respect  required  and  his 
ability  to  make  that  understanding  com- 
mon property  that  I  think  he  will  co 
down  in  history. 

We  are  lucky  in  our  time  to  have  found 
the  leader  that  our  time  required. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  re- 
moved from  this  earthly  scene  a  man  who 
possessed  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  respect  of  the  entire  world. 
His  services  as  President  have  been 
greatly  underrated  and  with  the  passing 
time  his  stature  will  loom  larger  and 
larger  among  the  37  who  have  served  in 
that  position. 


The  confidence  of  the  average  citizen 
in  Dwinht  Ei.senhower  should  renew  the 
hopes  of  every  American  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  His  faith  m  the  patriotism 
and  judgment  of  our  people  in  the  mass 
was  probably  t;reater  than  that  of  anv 
President  since  Jefferson.  He  soutiht  and 
held  our  highest  political  office  without 
being  a  politician.  His  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity were  so  transparent  that  he  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  come  up  with  a 
new  prot;ram  every  day  in  the  effort  to 
buy  the  uood  will  and  support  of  some 
special  £;roup. 

Being  human,  he  made  mistakes  and. 
being  too  trusting,  he  was  at  times  be- 
trayed by  those  whom  he  had  trusted.  But 
his  Mieat  decency  and  honestv  shone 
through  the  miasma  of  demagoguerv  and 
IJromises  of  "something  for  nothing" 
which  mark  politicians  of  this  period  and 
were  completely  comprehended  by  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  personally  over  a  long 
span  of  years.  I  admired  him  as  a  man 
and  was  urateful  for  his  friendship.  I 
share  the  sorrow  that  is  common  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him,  and 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathv  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  mv  first 
memory  of  General  Ei.senhower  was 
when  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  visited  NATO 
lieadquarters  m  1951.  We  were  brief ea 
by  him  over  a  period  of  days.  I  returned 
from  Paris  convinced  that  the  Nation 
needed  liim  as  its  President.  I  was  one 
of  the  19  Members  of  the  House  who 
joined  in  a  letter  asking  him  to  return 
and  be  a  candidate.  After  h.e  consented. 
I  became  one  of  the  delegates  from  New- 
Hampshire  pledged  to  ins  cause. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve,  first  in 
the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing those  8  years  when  nations  that 
iiad  long  before  learned  the  firmness  of 
his  purpose  and  felt  the  magic  of  his 
name  jemained  at  peace.  No  American 
boy  pe'rished  under  gunfire  anywhere  :n 
the  world. 

Like  President  Nixon,  my  most  vivid 
memory  of  General  Eisenhower  is  his  first 
inauguration.  In  my  scrapbook.  where 
I  keep  the  utterances  I  iiave  lieard  and 
will  never  forget,  are  the  words  he  spoke 
that  day; 

The  peace  we  ,-eek  .-ignlfie?  more  Than 
stniing  the  puns,  easing  :he  sorrow  of  war. 
More  than  an  e.scape  from  death.  It  1?  a 
way  of  life  More  than  a  haven  for  The  wearv, 
It  Is  a  hope  for  the  brave 

This  i.=  The  liope  That  beckons  t:s  onward 
in  tills  century  of  trial.  This  Is  the  work  that 
await.s  tis  all  to  be  done  with  bravprv,  with 
chanty— and  with  a  praver  to  Almlghtv 
God  "  • 


He  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a  far  great- 
er apostle  of  peace. 

Now  he  is  at  peace.  May  peace  come  to 
the  country  he  loved  and  led. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  t:reat 
man  moves  on  to  immortality  as  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  passes  from  historVs 
living  page. 

From  a  life  crowded  with  service  for 
others,  he  will  be  remembered  under 
many   names— President,   general,   edu- 
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cator.  author,  family  man.  and  by  the 
universal  and  affectionate  title  of    Ike." 

This  .seems  to  personify  the  humble 
and  democratic  heart  of  a  man  who 
walked  with  kings. 

I  would  turn  back  the  pages  of  time  to 
December  8  1953,  for  an  Elsenhower  dat^ 
and  deed  I  shall  always  remember. 

On  that  day  President  Eisenhower 
gave  an  astonished  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  his  proposal  of 
"atoms  for  peace  "  He  assured  them  that 
the  United  States  would  loin  wnth  all  in- 
terested nations— including  Communist 
Russia — in  cooperative  research  into  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 

Out  of  this  proposal  came  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  within 
whose  framework  we  have  studied  :ind 
striven  for  effective  nuclear  restraints 

Dwight  Eisenhower — a  m£u:i  of  highest 
milltaH'-  .stature,  a  man  of  deepest  hu- 
manity— was  e.s.sentially  a  man  of  peace. 

A  worried  world  sought  his  counsel. 

His  judgment  will  be  mi.ssed. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  the  last 
battle  for  a  great  general  has  ended  and 
our  Nation  has  suffered  the  loss  All  of 
us,  young  and  old.  mourn  the  passing 
of  General  Eisenhower 

He  stood  for  so  much  that  has  made 
America  what  it  is  today  dedication, 
public  service,  military  bravery,  common- 
sense,  and  devotion  to  God  and  country. 

Like  all  men  of  his  stature,  his  service 
to  his  Nation  is  appreciated  more  today 
than  :t  was  while  he  occupied  the  im- 
portant positions  of  responsibility  which 
filled  his  lifespan.  History  will  appreci- 
ate Ike  even  more 

I  knew  him  well,  and  with  all  who 
served  with  him  in  government  I  re- 
spected him  and  his  principles,  lust  as 
he  respected  the  principles  which  made 
America  great. 

That  he  lived  as  long  as  he  did  is  a 
final  tribute  to  his  spirit  for  life  Many 
a  weaker  mi.n  would  have  given  up  long 
ago  Ike  was  a  fighter  and  he  fought 
until  the  end. 

While  his  passing  was  not  imexpected. 
It  nevertheless  is  a  trial  to  all  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  Welda  and  I  join 
the  whole  Nation  in  e.xtending  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife.  Mamie,  and 
the  whole  Eisenhower  family. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  Dwicht 
David  Eisenhower  on  Friday.  March  28. 
I  issued  the  following  statement: 

Former  President  E>wlght  Elsenhower  was 
a  >olciler  tncl  statesman  who  served  our 
Republic  In  war  and  In  peace 

Annericans  .idmired  the  general  for  his 
fortitude  and  faith 

I  recji!!  his  personal  and  offlclaj  klndnes* 
and  coRslderatlon  during  the  years  I  waa 
In  the  Senate  during  his  administration 

IKE       ^     HERO    FOR     ALL    TIME 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shared  with  the  world  the  mov- 
ing last  words  of  Dwight  El.'^enhower  as 
spoken  to  his  wife  on  the  day  he  died: 

I've  always  loved  my  wife.  I've  always 
loved  my  children.  I've  always  loved  my 
grandchildren  and  I've  always  loved  my 
country 

Less  than  two  dozen  words  are  con- 
tained in  those  brief  sentences. 


But  what  immense  sweep  these  words 
have,  for  they  tell  us  all  that  we  need 
ever  know  about  the  man  and  what  he 
has  meant  to  this  country  and  what  the 
people  of  this  countr>' — all  liumanity. 
in  fact — meant  to  him 

Virtually  every  trust  of  leadership 
that  could  be  demanded  of  a  man  was 
given  him 

And  because  of  that  victorious  leader- 
ship in  war  bringing  us  victory  and 
peace,  and  his  successfully  ending  yet 
another  war  in  far-off  Korea — virtually 
every  honor  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  his. 

We  knew  him  as  the  general  who  di- 
rected the  greatest  rnllitar>-  operation  of 
:ill  time  in  bringing  to  defeat  the  forces 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  which  had 
enveloped  f;urope 

We  knew  him  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  NATO  who  brought  the  West- 
em  nations  together  again  as  the  im- 
penetrable shield  to  prevent  another 
massive,  destructive  war. 

We  knew  him  as  the  President  who 
brought  an  end  to  another  war  in  Korea 
and  then  kept  the  peace — an  era  of 
peace  longer  than  any  this  Nation  has 
known  for  three  decades 

But  we  all  knew — and  the  world 
knew — Dwight  K.senhower  best  as  "Ike  " 

And  those  last  words  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower — telling  of  his  great  love — 
define  for  us  more  clearly  than  all  of  the 
books  written  about  him.  all  of  the  ar- 
ticles devoted  to  his  life,  and  all  of  the 
eulogies  spoken  of  him.  why  "Ike"  'vvUl 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  a  hero 
for  all  time 

When  Dr.  Billy  Graham  learned  of  the 
death  of  General  Eisenhower,  he  de- 
scnbed  the  former  President  as  the  great- 
est American  smce  Abraham  Lincoln 

I  think  Dr.  Graham  has  captured 
in  his  description  exactly  the  sentimcnt.s 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  those  of  free  peoples  everywhere,  who 
believe  Dwight  Eisenhower  personified 
the  .American  ideal  of  the  love  of  liberty 
which  has  stood  continually  as  a  beacon 
to  the  oppressed  and  a  barrier  to  the 
oppressor. 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  in  one  capacity  or 
another  wuh  Dwight  Eisenhower  have 
been  privileged  beyond  expectation  I 
shall  always  cherish  my  days  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  member  of  those  committees  which 
conferred  with  him  during  his  years  of 
military  service,  and  during  tho.se  years 
in  which  he  served  as  our  President. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Mimdt  joins  with 
me  today  in  extendmg  our  sympathies  to 
the  family  of  Dwight  ELsenhower.  the 
great  man  who,  as  President  Nixon  said, 
came  from  both  the  geographical  and  the 
spiritual  heart  of  America. 

Because  of  him,  truly,  we  are  the  richer 
in  spirit 

Mr  MrCLELX.\N  Mr  President,  when 
I  learned  that  General  Ei.senhower  had 
passed  on,  Mrs.  McC'.ellan  and  I  promptly 
di.spatched  a  wire  to  Mrs  Eisenhower  ex- 
tending to  her  and  members  of  the  family 
our  deepest  .s>'mpathy  and  prayerful  ex- 
pression that  they  would  be  comforted 


and  sustained  in  this  time  of  their  great- 
est bereavement  Some  excerpts  from 
that  message  of  condolence  can  be  ajjpro- 
priately  repeated  m  my  remarks  today. 

I  stated  to  her  that  "General  Elsen- 
hower was  a  patriotic,  courageous,  and 
valiant  soldier  who  led  the  mighty  forces 
of  the  free  world  to  victory  over  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  ■  in  World  War  II.  I 
also  said  that  "he  was  a  statesman  of 
understanding,  patience,  and  wi.sdom 
who  brought  calmness  and  hope  to  a 
troubled  world  "  .And  that  "the  exem- 
plary and  forceful  qualities  of  leadership 
that  he  provided  as  President  instilled 
confidence  and  inspired  |)coples  and  na- 
tions to  exeit  greater  and  more  dedicated 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity among  nations" 

I  further  emphasized  that  he  earned 
and  received  the  respect  and  esteem  ol 
the  .^mencan  people  and  was  admired 
and  beloved  hy  tliem  to  a  degree  unex- 
celled by  any  other  great  leader  or  Presi- 
dent of  this  veneration." 

Mr  President,  his  pa.ssing  is  a  great 
lovss  to  humanity  He  contributed  much 
to  the  social  and  cultural  progress  of  our 
people  and  steered  the  ship  of  state,  when 
lie  was  at  the  helm,  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  civilization  and  a  better  and  safer 
world  These  .sentiments  I  record  with 
deepest  sincerity  and  out  of  a  reverent 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  as  a  man.  as 
a  citizen,  and  as  one  of  America's  great- 
est leaders  of  our  time  and  i-'eneration 

Mr.  JORD.AN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President 
because  of  his  long  and  !.;rave  illness  thr 
news  of  General  Eisenhowers  death 
comes  as  no  surprise.  Even  so.  the  acute 
sense  of  loss  is  not  lessened  for  the  respect 
he  had  is  universal. 

The  world  has  lost  a  great  .'-oldier  and 
.statesman,  our  Nation  has  lost  a  beloved 
leader,  and  all  of  us  have  lost  a  wi.se 
coimselor  and  friend. 

The  life  of  General  Eisenhower  is  a 
splendid  example  of  American  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  only  in  America  can  :i 
boy.  born  of  humble.  God-fearing  par- 
ents, rise  to  such  heights  of  leadershiii 
in  war  and  in  peace. 

I  shall  always  prize  my  personal  con- 
tacts with  him.  starting  with  the  kick- 
off  of  his  1952  presidential  campaigr- 
from  the  capitol  steps  in  Boi.se  when  i 
was  Governor.  On  his  invitation  I  came 
to  Washington.  D.C..  to  be  Chairman  ot 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and 
to  work  in  i elated  problems  in  natural 
resources 

He  has  made  a  great  contribution  ' 
the  world  he  served  in  time  of  crisis,  and 
to  the  countrS'  he  loved  with  such  fervr-r 
and  .served  with  utmost  dedication.  U>^ 
will  be  remembered,  not  only  for  ]v.< 
record  which  speaks  for  itself,  but  for  Uw 
fact  that  for  all  his  work  with  national 
and  world  leaders,  and  the  tremendous 
power  he  wielded  over  the  course  of  his- 
tory, he  still  kept  the  humility  and  tiv 
common  touch  and  the  .sense  of  humor 
of  the  smalltown  boy  from  Kansas. 

I   I  IKE   IKZ      WAS  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  A   NATIor; 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  :  ' 
American  in  this  centur>'  inspired  ;:. 
people  all  over  the  world  the  love  ai.ii 
trust  General  Eisenhower  ii-Lspired  H-' 
was  a  good  and  gentle  man.  a  man  ■  : 
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[icace  and  compassion,  a  man  of  monu- 
mental integrity  and  honesty. 

Ike  had  a  genius  for  unifying  dispar- 
ate personalities  into  a  working  and  ef- 
fective team.  This  was  his  great  strength 
as  commander  of  the  largest  military 
lorce  in  history,  a  force  which  liberated 
half  a  continent  from  the  Nazi  tyranny. 
It  was  one  of  his  great  strengths  as 
President. 

He  brought  to  the  White  House  a  dig- 
nity and  a  sense  of  honor  that  elevated 
t  he  Presidency  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

He  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  those 
(lublic  men  who  engaged  in  demagoguery 
;;nd  character  assassination. 

Ike  did  not  regard  the  Presidency  as 
;i  bully  pulpit.  He  did  not  believe  the 
President  should  dominate  the  other  co- 
tqual  branches  of  the  Government  in 
making  national  policy.  Many  disagreed 
u  ith  that  view.  But  one  must  pay  It  high 
respect. 

The  man  who  led  allied  forces  against 
ihe  blackest  example  of  one-man  rule 
111  modern  historj'  surely  had  ample  rea- 
.on  to  mistrust  the  concentration  of 
I'Olitical  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual. 

President  Eisenhower's  warning 
.igainst  the  influence  of  the  military- 
mdustrial  complex  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress as  President  was  never  more  rele- 
vant than  it  is  today  as  we  are  about 
to    move    ahead    with    expensive    new 

•  a pons  systems. 
I  hke  Ike"  was  not  merely  a  narrow 
;  arty  slogan.  It  was.  to  the  end,  the  sen- 
^.'iient  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
-landing  in  the  rottinda  of  the  Capitol 
yesterday  as  President  Nixon  eulogized 
lormer  President  Eisenhower,  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  while  many 
n.en  who  had  served  our  country  well 
and  with  valor  had  gone  to  rest  with  the 
flag  draped  over  their  coffins,  very  few 
had  so  richly  deserved  and  won  that 
lionor  as  had  General  Eisenhower.  The 
Hag  means  more  to  us  because  of  him, 
and  our  country  will  forever  be  better 
I ;. rough  the  great  example  he  set  of  de- 
'.  -tion  to  it  and  love  for  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
kader  of  the  American  people  has  passed 
away,  and  the  Nation  is  in  mourning. 
Gar  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  widow  and  family. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
filing  his  term  as  President.  I  shall  al- 
■  .  vs  remember  his  imfailing  courtesy, 
I   :iSideration,  and  kindness. 

'  ireat  men  are  able  to  rise  to  distin- 

ii.'-hed  positions  within  a  certain  field 
'  :  ;i  certain  career.  But  it  is  the  extraor- 
'inary  man  who  achieves  comparable 
!-':f'atness  in  more  than  one  realm.  The 
;.;to  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was 
".;ch  a  man. 

(leneral  Eisenhower  was  a  military 
i-tnius  of  the  first  order.  His  thoughts 
and  actions  were  characterized  by  disci- 
;  !ne.  decisiveness,  and  deep  courage. 

\s  President,  General  Eisenhower 
^••ipcd  the  American  people  to  maintain 
a  ense  of  balance  and  to  view  events  in 
;  nipcr  perspective.  He  fostered  among 
'  s  a  spirit  of  security  and  hope. 

Our  grief   at   the   death   of   General 


Eisenhower  is  magnified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  shall  not  soon  see  his  like 
again.  He  represented  an  America  for 
which  we  feel  nostalgia,  an  America 
where  our  values  were  clear  and  there 
was  no  compromising  with  one's  duty  to 
one's  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  soldier. 
statesman,  and  President.  I  feel  the  deep 
personal  loss  of  a  good  friend  with  the 
death  of  former  President  Eisenhower. 
To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was 
a  symbol  of  strength  and  honor  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  our  State  of  Colorado  and  often 
said  he  considered  it  his  second  home.  I 
first  met  Ike  in  1951.  when  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  University.  He  was  a 
guest  in  our  Colorado  home  in  1954  and 
1956.  He  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  I  first  entered  politics  back  in  the 
early  fifties. 

Our  thoughts  are  with  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower, who  has  always  shown  such  cour- 
age during  the  many  episodes  of  illness 
endured  by  the  general  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  epitomized  the  word 
"good,"  who  possessed  the  quality  of 
goodness  to  an  infinite  degree,  it  was 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He  was  a 
man  of  peace  who  proved  himself  un- 
surpassed in  war.  He  was  a  man  of  gen- 
tleness who  lived  a  life  of  high  adventure. 
He  was  a  gentle  man  who  vested  some 
of  the  most  bestial  fighters  of  our  cen- 
tuiT.  He  was  a  simple  man  whose  good- 
ness, kindness,  and  humility  helped  him 
overcome  obstacles  and  achieve  his  ob- 
jectives. His  services  to  our  country  as 
soldier  and  leader  of  armies,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university,  as  a  man  of 
inspiration,  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States  were  all  of  the  highest 
order. 

Most  important,  he  was  a  man  of 
truth,  incapable  of  dupUcity.  Our  coun- 
try and  our  world  trusted  him.  Finally. 
he  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  vision, 
whose  farewell  words  as  President,  warn- 
ing us  of  the  dangers  of  the  industrial- 
military  complex,  should  be  heeded  by  the 
Nation  that  now  mourns  the  passing  of 
this  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  General  Eisenhower,  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  towering  figures,  one 
whom  history  will  regard  among  the  truly 
great. 

Born  and  raised  against  a  humble, 
midwestem  background,  this  remarkable 
man  led  the  forces  of  freedom  to  victory 
in  a  great  world  war  and.  at  the  end  of 
that  career,  answered  a  further  call  to 
serve  his  country  in  its  highest  office. 
Again,  he  demonstrated  an  inspired  abil- 
ity to  unify  and  to  lead  the  Nation  at  a 
particularly  critical  time  in  its  historj-. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  8  years  of  his 
administration  we  recognize  the  great 
stability,  firmness,  and  progress  which 
marked  that  time. 

Even  after  he  had  laid  down  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Presidency,  he  continued  to 
play  a  constructive  and  effective  role  as  a 
true  elder  statesman,  spurning  petty  par- 
tisan considerations  and  concerning  him- 


self only  with  the  welfare  of  the  country 
he  loved  and  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

It  is  amazing  that  one  generation  could 
produce  both  an  Eisenhower  and  a 
Churchill,  two  mighty  and  beloved  lead- 
ers who  will  be  revered  as  long  as  men 
prize  freedom. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
mourn  today  the  loss  of  Dwit^ht  David 
Eisenhower.  We  mourn  his  passing,  and 
we  remember  his  contributions  to  this 
world. 

He  was  a  leader — a  man  who  led  great 
armies  to  victory  ;n  the  Second  World 
War.  Because  lie  knew  the  horrors  of 
war,  he  worked  unceasingly  for  peace. 
Few  men  have  left  a  more  significant  im- 
print on  the  20th  century. 

In  his,  lifetime,  he  won  high  office  and 
held  imposing  titles — General  of  the 
Armies — president  of  a  great  universi- 
ty—President of  the  United  States.  But 
our  memories  of  Dwight  Ei.senhower  are 
not  related  to  pomp  and  ceremony.  We 
remember  him  as  a  warm,  outgoing  per- 
son— a  man  of  character,  integrity,  and 
good  will. 

He  battled  in  the  arena  cf  politics — 
and  won.  And  he  won  more  than  the 
Presidency.  He  won  the  affection  and  re- 
.spect  of  the  American  people  '^ 

Now  he  is  gone,  and  we  will  mi.ss  him. 
But  his  words  and  deeds  will  live  on  in 
our  history  and  influence  our  Nation  for 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, and  indeed  all  of  the  free  world, 
mourns  the  death  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. His  absence  will  be  lamented  not 
only  by  free  men  everywhere  but  also  by 
tho.se  who  long  to  be  free,  for  Dwitrht 
Ei.senhower  epitomized  the  ficht  for  free- 
dom in  all  aspects  of  his  hie 

From  a  Kansas  farm  boy  to  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe  to  President 
of  the  United  States.  Dwight  Duvid 
Eisenhower  .symbolized  all  that  is  good 
about  America.  His  life  bounded  all 
elements  of  the  American  ideal  and 
wrapped  them  in  reality. 

Now  we  are  all  much  poorer  because  he 
IS  gone. 

To  say  that  he  was  a  great  Amencan 
is  inadequate 

To  say  he  was  a  preat  state.sman  lacks 
completeness. 

To  outline  his  accomph-shments  m  v.ar 
and  peace  as  a  protector  of  the  Iree  world 
ignores  the  foundations  for  domestic 
progress  he  laid  here  at  home 

It  remains  for  h.istory  to  indelibly  m- 
.scnbe  upon  the  tables  of  time  the  unique 
and  continuing  contributions  made  by 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  not  only  through  his 
public  service  but  by  his  private  example 
of  integrity,  courage,  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

Though  we  grieve  over  his  death  and 
sorrow  at  his  passing,  our  lives  are  en- 
riched by  the  record  of  the  life  he  lived 
in  service  to  his  fellow  man.  his  nation, 
and  his  God, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PrD.sidcnt.  Dwicht 
David  Eisenhower  is  gone,  and  Americans 
everywhere  mourn  h.is  passing. 

Wliat  he  did  is  engraved  in  the 
national  consciousness:  at  Normandy:  at 
Bastonge:  on  the  Elbe:  in  8  years  as  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Presidents  with 
which  the  Nation  has  been  blessed. 
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I  would  speak  of  Dwl(?ht  Eisf'nhower 
the  man,  for,  in  many  ways,  what  he  was 
was  even  more  important  than  his  deeds, 
sreat  though  they  were 

He  was  a  uniquely  American  product 
A  soldier  who  had  .seen  the  face  of  war. 
and  who  turned  his  country  away  from 
it.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  beloved  man 
of  this  time,  yet  a  man  who  never  lost  his 
humility 

Wp  a.sked  of  him  perhaps  more  than 
we  should  ask  of  anv  man  It  was  ius  de- 
cision, and  ills  alone,  that  detennined  the 
life  or  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  men  on  that  June  6  D-Day 
more  than  two  decades  ago.  It  was  his 
decision,  more  than  once  m  his  8  years 
in  the  White  House,  that  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  peace  and  war 

A  small  incident,  unknown  at  the  time, 
illumines  his  character  On  the  eve  of 
D-Day,  when  the  greatest  invasion  force 
in  man's  history  moved  toward  Omaha. 
Juneau,  and  the  other  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy, Dwuht  Eisenhower,  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  command  post,  wrote  two 
communiques  In  the  first  he  foretold  a 
preat  victor>-  for  American  arms  In  the 
second— .should  that  l.appen— he  wrote 
of  a  bloody  defeat,  and  in  the  communi- 
que lie  wrote  that  the  defeat  was  his 
alone,  that  he  had  made  the  decision, 
that  the  blame  was  his  alone 

He  was.  above  all,  a  t:ood  man,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  most  overused  word. 
We  knew  that  he  was.  and  we  ?ave  him 
our  love:  he  cave  to  us  his  all 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  add  anvthlna  to  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  Certainlv  nothirs  can  be 
added  to  the  record  of  his  life 

I  can  only  voice  my  own  appreciation 
of  his  life,  and  for  having  known  him  and 
having  served  under  him  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe  in  1944  and 
1945.  as  Amba.ssador  of  the  United  States 
to  India  and  Nepal  by  his  appointment, 
and  as  a  Me  mber  of  the  U  S  Senate  when 
he  was  President. 

Although  I  am  .sure  these  followins  ar- 
ticles have  been  placed  in  the  Record  by 
other  Senators.  I  feel  that  they,  added  to 
the  masnificent  eulogy  by  President 
Nixon,  have  expressed  the  admiration 
and  the  affection  of  the  American  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday.  March  30.  and  the  article  by 
Mr  Arthur  Krock  published  by  the  Times 
on  Saturday,  March  29.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks 

I  emphasize  President  Eisenhower's 
initiative  toward  endine  the  cold  war, 
and  toward  the  achievement  of  peace  I 
quote  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
31,  entitled  "Guests  at  the  Fimeral" 

The  passage  of  time  has  only  added  im- 
portance to  the  beginnings  tow.ird  ending  the 
cold  war  that  were  made  when  Elsenhower 
and  Khrushchev  met  In  Geneva  In  19.55  and 
then  in  this  country  in  1959  Their  meetings 
hruke  the  ice  of  the  Stallniiit  era  and— de- 
spite the  U-2  flareiip  In  1960— helped  pave 
the  way  for  the  limited  but  important  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  this  decade 

The  world  leaders  at  this  funeral  of  a  sol- 
dier for  peace  cf'Uld  render  him  no  more 
significant  tribute  than  to  advance  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation  he  set  In  motion. 


Finally,  I  take  the  liberty  of  using  that 
part  of  the  eulogy  of  President  Nixon 
when  he  quoted  the  last  words  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower : 

I  \e  always  loved  my  wife  I  ve  always  loved 
my  children  I've  always  loved  my  grand- 
'hlldren    And  I've  always  loved  my  country 

To  Mrs  Eisenhower,  who  shared  his 
trials  and  triumphs  and  who  contributed 
to  his  life,  we  offer  our  admiration  and 
sympathy 

We  shall  mi.ss  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Mar  30,  19691 
A  Peacemaker  Remembered 
On  this  day  of  national  mourning  for 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  there  is  everj-where  a 
sense  of  loss  but  not  of  tragedy.  It  is  a  time 
of  sorrow  but  not  of  desolation,  of  nostalgia 
but  not  of  despair  After  a  full,  active  life 
of  service  to  his  nation  und  mankind  he  died 
rich  In  honors  and  secure  In  the  affections 
of    his   countrymen. 

In  war.  he  had  known  moments  such  as  the 
North  African  mv.islon  and  the  Normandy 
D-Day  when  daring  and  high  resolve  were  re- 
warded In  peace  he  had  labored  with  pa- 
tience .=ind  insight  for  better  International 
relationships  and  helped  bring  about  a  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  cold  war.  As  party 
leader  and  President  he  was  no  stranger  to 
controversy  Like  all  men  he  had  some  fail- 
ures of  understanding  and  made  some  nUs- 
takes  of  judgment,  but  he  left  the  White 
House  after  eight  years  still  retaining  the 
conndence  of  the  nation 

Even  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  when  pain 
;ind  distress  were  often  his  unwelcome  com- 
panions, he  had  also  occasions  for  satisfac- 
tion—the  ixilitical  partv  of  his  choice  re- 
stored to  power,  a  political  protege  elected 
to  the  White  House,  a  grandson  married.  As 
with  the  lives  of  General  George  C.  Marshall 
his  close  millt.iry  colleague  and  Winston 
Churchill,  his  great  wartime  ally  there  Is 
.ibout  Eisenhowers  life  a  .sense  of  fuimil- 
ment    of  missions  accomplished 

He  played  a  historic  military  role  m  a 
warlike  age  hut  ir  is  as  a  peacemaker  he  will 
be  remembered  He  had  a  sure  Instinct  for 
jxipulur  sentiment  In  a  television  talk  In 
1959  with  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
MacmlUan  President  Elsenhower  said.  "I 
think  that  people  w.int  peace  so  much  that 
one  of  these  days  governments  had  better 
get  out  nf  their  way  and  let  them  have  It - 
Tendered  a  dinner  m  his  honor  by  New 
York  City  In  June  1945,  he  early  defined  the 
philosophy  that  guided  his  peace-keeping 
efforts  I  believe  we  should  be  strong,  but 
we  should  be  tolerant  We  should  be  ready 
to  defend  our  rights  but  we  should  be  ron- 
siderate  and  recognize  the  rights  of  the  other 
man   ' 

His  tolerance,  his  falrmlndedness.  his 
ability  to  put  him.self  In  the  (.ther  mans 
shoes  and  see  the  problem  from  another  view- 
point won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, Ignited  the  hopes  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  earned  the  respect  of  his  adver- 
saries Regardless  of  provocation  and  pressure 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  essential  goal  He 
overruled  military  advisers  and  refused  to  in- 
tervene In  French  Indo-Chlna  In  1954  He 
broke  with  the  nations  oldest  allies.  France 
and  Britain,  to  oppose  the  Suez  Invasion  of 
1956  He  Incurred  the  political  risks  of  invit- 
ing Premier  Khrushchev  for  a  tour  of  this 
country  in  1959  and  did  not  lose  faith  In 
eventual  Soviet-American  accommotlailon 
despite  the  Premiers  tirades  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful Paris  summit  conference  In  I')60  His 
farewell  message  to  the  American  people 
up<-in  leaving  the  Whit*  House  the  following 
year  was  a  warning  against  the  power  of 
the  mllltary-lndualrlal  complex 


He  Is  grpat  who  Ls  what  he  Is  from  naturf 
.md     who     never     reminds     us     of     other';  ' 
Kmerson   wrote  in   his  Essay  on  Great  M^n 
ELsenhower  met  this  definition    As  a  faniM  ;^ 
general,  he  was  as  unlike  Napoleon  or  \\>]  . 
ington  In  his  personal  style  as  any  man  c.m   ; 
be,   and   Just   as  dissimilar   to   his   Amerli ;. 
predece.ssors      of      pa.st      wars — Washliii:-:  ■ 
Jackson,  Grant    Pershing    He  was  tinlque 

Yet,    from    another    vantage    point,    Elsi!.. 
hower  could,  like  Lincoln,  say  that  he  w  r-  ;. 
common   man   but   God   must   like  comni..:. 
people  becau.se  he  makes  so  many  of  t!iP!r: 
"Ike"    looked    !;ke   everybody's    grandfath.r 
In    his   .simple    t;vstes,    plain    dress    and    i-.i^\ 
manner,  he  could  have  been  an  obscure  cou-  - 
try  doctor  or  another  Midwestern   buslne^^  - 
man    Of  his  treneratlon,  he  was  the  typi,-  : 
American   writ    large,   and  so  countless   im  - 
lions  whom  he  had  never  met  could  think  i 
him    ,us    .1    t.elghbor   and    a    friend     Born 
Texas,    reared    in    Kansas,   educated    In    N, -v 
York,    on    duty    at    Army    posts    acro.ss    ;  ,.■ 
country,  and   retiring   at   la.st   to  a   farm   ;: 
Pennsylvanl.i     Dwliiht    Eisenhower    belon^-d 
to    all    Americans.    They    honor    htm    tod.TV 
neighbor,  friend,  peacemaker 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  1969  | 

Topics;    "An   Uncomplicated  Man" 

I  Bv  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  March  28 -To  mold.  ■■ 
balance  and  to  Inteurate  '  the  forces  r  ,:  . 
tending,  designedly  or  Inherently  to  und.r- 
mtne  'the  principles  of  our  democratic  k\ -- 
tem"--thls  was  the  lifetime  mission  ; 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  he  .--aw  and  pr..  ■ 
tlced  It  In  many  conversations  with  him  be- 
fore during  and  after  his  Presidency,  l.is 
sense  of  this  mission  invariably  emoreeu 
So  It  was  wholly  in  chnracter  that  his  lixou 
dedication  dominated  Elsenhower's  Farewell 
Presidential  Address  to  the  American  people 
■■II  the  nit'ht  of  Jan.  17.  1961. 

A    BASIC    DOCUMENT 

To  schoolboys  the  best-known  examp  os 
of  state  papers  in  this  particular  Held  are 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  t-i? 
peroration  of  Lincoln's  Second  Inauguri) 
Indeed,  tliey  are  the  only  ones  with  whicii 
schoolboys  are  familiar.  But  as  time  receues 
into  eternity  from  the  day  of  Eisenhowers 
death  on  March  28.  1969.  the  extraordinary 
combination  m  his  Farewell  stress  on  '  .= 
lifetime  principle,  and  foresight  of  the  thrt  it 
to  which  It  was  being  Increasingly  exposed, 
win  establish  this  document  also  as  funoi- 
mental  to  the  basic  education  ot  Americ.oii 
He  cited  two  forces  in  particular  as  com- 
prising the  tnreat  to  "the  very  structure  of 
our  society";  A  military-Industrial  comp.ex 
and  a  "scientific-technologir.il  elite.  "  b  t!i 
born  of  another  new  threat  And  this  he  oe- 
scribed  as  "a  hostile  ideology  -  global  in 
scope,  atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  pur- 
pose and  Insidious  m  method  "  In  otner 
words,  the  Bolshevist  design  to  impose  Ci m- 
niunlsm  bv  lorce  throughout  tne  world 

CARICATI'RE     REFUTED 

If  there  were  room  here  for  additional 
extracts,  they  could  only  serve  to  suppr^rt 
the  point  I  ;im  seeking  to  make  It  is,  ...it 
not  only  does  Elsenhower's  Farewell  refi°ct 
.md  m.untain  the  purpose  which  guided  him 
as  President,  as  soldier  and  as  a  private  per- 
son the  Address  refutes  the  c:iricature  dr;v.ui 
of  Elsenhower  by  variously  motivated  (ri:i:s 
as  a  chief  magistrate  who  let  his  subci'ii- 
nates  do  the  governing  because  he  had  no 
original  Ideas,  no  passion  for  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity  and  a  dista.ste  for  meiit.a 
concentration  on  the  problems  confronting 
the  President  as  steward  of  the  n.ition. 

But  the  refutation  of  this  appraisal  has 
much  more  material  to  produce  than  tlie 
Elsenhower  speech  of  Jan.  17.  1961  The  rec- 
ords of  the  crisis  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  1953-61,  are  now  under 
seal  at  Camp  Ritchie.  Maryland.  When  these 
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jiapers  are  released  for  publication  they  will, 
according  to  a  common  Judgment  expressed 
to  me  by  participants  In  the  discussions,  re- 
veal that  the  President: 

Made  all  the  final  decisions;  firmly  and 
fully  enforced  them:  that  his  reliance  on 
the  staJf  system  stopped  at  the  deciding 
line;  that  his  grasp  of  complex  Issues  was 
profound:  and  that  his  expositions  of  his  own 
views  were  both  forceful  and  clear. 

SOURCE    OF    POPULARITT 

But,  ,vlnc«  a  large  part  of  the  public 
Ince.ssantly  read  the  contrary  In  the  press, 
and  heard  It  on  the  air  and  In  the  political 
arena,  what  were  the  sources  of  a  popular 
sentiment  that,  the  political  professionals 
lienerally  agreed,  would  have  elected  Elsen- 
hower to  a  third  term  if  he  had  been  legally 
eligible — ^and  willing? 

He  has  been  a  victorious  American  com- 
mander oi  tlie  largest  armies  ever  assembled. 
But  victory  in  war,  even  a  war  that  preserved 
the  Union,  did  not  save  Grant  from  the 
political  obloquy  In  which  his  Presidency 
ended  And  Washington  left  the  Presidency 
amid  a  rising  tide  of  malice  and  slander. 

GOOD    AND    UNSELFISH 

Tlie  .sources  of  Elsenhower's  unbroken  hold 
on  the  American  people  were  probably  that 
few  could  see.  hear  or  talk  with  him  and 
not  come  away  with  the  conviction  that 
here  was  a  gix)d  man,  an  uncomplicated 
man.  unselfish  In  his  patriotism — the  kind 
of  man  who  has  risen  from  simple  begin- 
nings to  the  possession  of  great  power  wlth- 
"Ut  Impairment  of  Integrity. 

'ITils  certflinlv  wa.s  my  feeling  In  conver- 
viiTions,  intimate  and  otherwise.  In  Paris.  In 
■.he  Pentagon,  at  the  White  House  and  there- 
utter.  And,  a-slde  from  the  foresight,  per- 
•  eption  and  passion  for  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  "the  democratic  system"  In  the  Fare- 
well Address.  Elsenhower  w:us  the  kind  of 
President  the  nation  wanted  In  his  time,  a 
time  that  may  come  again. 

■  Note  -Through  all  the  years  of  the  Ei- 
.  enhower  Presidency,  Arthur  Krock  wrote  the 
■  In  The  Nation"  column  in  The  Times) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  death  has 
taken  from  us  Dwi^ht  David  Eisenhower 
who  dominated  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century  as  a  soldier,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian. 

We  all  are  diminished  by  the  loss. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  their  wonderful  family. 

People  throughout  the  world  had 
•reat  faith  and  confidence  in  General 
and  President  Eisenhower.  And  he,  in 
turn,  had  fzreat  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
man  and  in  the  simple  virtues. 

In  1952.  before  his  election,  he  put 
some  of  the  tenets  of  his  faith  down  on 
IJaper,  and  I  believe  they  have  great 
lelevance  for  us  here  today.  He  said: 

If  each  t'l  us  in  his  own  mind  would  dwell 
upon  the  simple  virtues — integrity,  courage, 
^elf -confidence,  and  unshakeable  belief  In 
the  Bible— would  not  some  of  our  problems 
tend  to  simplify  themselves? 

Would  n.>t  we.  after  having  done  our  best 
'.■.  ith  them  be  content  to  leave  the  rest  with 
:;ie  Almighty?  I  think  it  Is  possible  that  a 
contemplation,  a  study,  a  belief  In  those 
sunple  virluts  would  help  us  mightily. 

General  Eisenhower's  preat  faith  in 
this  countiT  and  its  people  was  recip- 
rocated fully  by  the  people. 

My  personal  faith  in  this  great  man 
springs  from  the  dark  days  of  World 
War  II  when  I  served  under  him  in 
Europe.  I  recall  we  had  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  command  leadership.  But 
lie  was  more  than  a  military  leader.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  men  in  the  ranks,  to 


whom  his  infectious  grin  and  willing- 
ness to  consider  their  problems  sym- 
bolized a  great  moral  leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  get  to  know 
the  general  better  in  later  years.  In 
1952  and  1956  I  campaigned  for  him  as 
I  was  running  for  Governor  of  Delaware. 
His  visits  to  our  State  were  memorable 
occasions  to  me. 

He  frequently  held  briefing  sessions 
for  the  Governors  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  as  Governor  of  the 
First  State  to  be  seated  at  his  side.  He 
was  always  well  prepared  at  those  ses- 
sions and  brisk  in  matters  of  business. 
But  he  also  liked  to  talk  about  his  golf 
game  and  tell  of  the  pleasure  he  found 
in  doing  his  own  cooking. 

President  Eisenhower  s  years  of  prom- 
inence served  his  counti-y  well.  He  an- 
swered every  call— to  the  military,  to 
education,  to  his  Nations  highest  office — 
but,  above  all,  to  his  fellow  man. 

It  may  well  be  said,  as  Louisa  May 
Alcott  w  rote : 

For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death; 
His  life  the  eternal  life  commands: 
Above  man's  aims  his  nature  i-ose 
The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  spot  a  continent. 
And  tuned  to  poetry  Life's  pro.se. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  many,  many  years  before  the  Nation 
is  again  blessed  with  a  man  such  as 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Many  others 
have  chronicled  his  historic  achieve- 
ments, which  were  very  great  indeed,  and 
I  can  add  little  to  that.  The  thint'  that 
I  best  recollect  about  the  general,  how- 
ever, is  his  strong  sense  of  humanism 
and  his  dedication  to  the  morality  that 
has  pervaded  the  American  people  and 
made  them  able  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships that  befall  a  great  nation. 

Soldier,  statesman,  writer  that  he  was. 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  best  remembered 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  as  the  guid- 
ing light  for  America  durins  years  of 
peril  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all  in  re- 
building the  world  and  leading  it  from 
devastation  to  unprecedented  growth. 
The  general  lived  as  he  died,  always 
fighting  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
seeking  out  the  best  of  all  possible  solu- 
tions. 

The  years  1952-60  are  already  looked 
back  upon  in  nostalgic  terms  for  our  Na- 
tion. During  that  time,  we  were  a  nation 
unified  for  a  common  purpose,  seeking  a 
common  goal,  hand  in  hand.  The  Eisen- 
hower years  were  a  Periclean  ase  when 
we  were  recovering  from  nearly  12  years 
of  warfare  and  international  strife.  The 
leadership  provided  during  those  years 
enabled  us  to  bind  up  our  wounds,  re- 
build much  of  the  world,  and  chart  a 
course  for  growth  unknown  before  m  the 
world. 

As  easy  as  it  is  to  heap  praise  upon 
someone  with  General  Eisenhower's  stat- 
ure. I  am  certain  that  he  would  want  to 
be  remembered  as  a  man  of  the  people, 
an  American  Cincmattus.  who  heeded 
the  call  of  his  Nation  when  it  needed 
him  even  at  the  risk  of  great  personal 
sacrifice.  When  the  former  President 
suiTered  his  first  heart  attack  which 
brought  him  so  close  to  death  some  14 
years  ago.  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him   to   have   retired    from   public   life. 


which  was  the  advice  of  many  physi- 
cians. However,  in  the  true  Eisenhower- 
ian  sense,  he  put  his  personal  considera- 
tions aside  to  serve  his  countiy  that  he 
loved  so  dearly. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  sjioke  often  oi  his 
country  and  the  people  who  comprised  ii 
during  his  colorful  and  spiritually  le- 
warding  service  to  his  nation,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  his  most  poignant  state- 
ments came  from  him  just  after  he  had 
assumed  his  Presidential  ollice  m  1953 
and  was  proceeding  on  his  work.  'When 
lie  spoke,  he  captured  what  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  finest  thoughts  on 
the  essence  of  what  is  America.  As  alway.s 
with  the  general,  it  was  short,  .simple. 
and   to  the   heart   of   the  matter: 

But  never  let  u.s  forget  that  the  deep  tilings 
that  are  America  are  the  soul  und  the  spirit. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  Is  not  tired,  und  not 
because  It  Is  made  of  brcjnze.  Ii  Is  because 
no  matter  -what  happens,  here  tlie  Individual 
IS  dignified  because  he  Is  created  In  the  image 
(f   God     Let    '.is   never   forget    it. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  was  a  man  lor  all 
seasons  and  all  peoples.  An'ienca  has  lost 
a  great  patriot  and  a  great  leader.  The 
sadness  of  this  time  ls  even  deeper  be- 
cause America  ha.s  also  Icsi  a  great  man. 

This  soldier-statesman,  a  man  of  peace 
and  love  of  country,  was  a  fighter  to  the 
end  He  was  a  marvelous  lighter  who 
lived  like  a  general  and  died  like  a 
general. 

Yel  even  m  war.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
a  me.ssiah  uf  peace.  On  a  20th-century 
day  of  apprehension.  June  6,  1944,  lor 
example,  he  messaged  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  while  Allied  troops  were 
storming  ashore  in  Normandy: 

This  landing  i.s  part  of  the  cjncerted 
United  Nations  plan  fejr  the  liberation  of 
Europe,  made  in  conjunction  with  our  great 
Russian  allies  ...  I  call  upon  all  who  lo\e 
ireeuoin  to  stand  with  ii.s  now.  Together  we 
shall  achieve  victory 

In  all  of  my  personal  comacis  with 
Mr.  Elsenhower.  I  w  as  always  impressed 
with  his  outgoing,  warm  personality  and 
attitude.  Even  when  he  ascended  to  the 
two  highest  positions  of  his  twin  ca- 
reers— General  of  the  Army  and  Presi- 
dent of  tile  United  States — this  plain- 
talking  man  from  Abilene  never  lost  the 
liumility  and  touch  that  bonded  iiim  to 
his  people.  Perhaps  his  greatest  appeal, 
in  fact,  rested  in  the  way  even  the  most 
humble  of  Americans  was  able  to  identify 
with  the  man  we  all  called  "Ike." 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  view  of  humility  may 
have  been  best  expressed  late  in  World 
War  II,  m  an  address  at  Guildhall, 
London.  He  said  that  day : 

Humility  n-.ust  always  be  the  portion  of 
anv  man  who  receives  acclaim  earned  in  the 
blood  of  his  followers  and  the  sacrifices  of 
his  friends. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  our  34th 
President,  was  born  October  14.  1890,  in 
Denison,  Tex.  He  was  the  third  son  ol 
David  and  Ida  Elizabeth  Stover  Eisen- 
hower. A  year  later  the  family  moved  to 
Abilene,  Kans..  where  the  young  "Ike  " 
earned  both  academic  and  .scholastic 
honors  ai  Abilene  High  Scliool.  Eisen- 
hower entered  West  Point  m  July  1911. 
where.  4  years  later.  ;ie  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  m  the  Infan- 
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try  and  assigned  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex 

It  was  there  that  he  r^iet  Mamie  Ge- 
neva Doud,  a  gentle  lady  whd  would 
.spend  the  next  52  years  at  his  side  They 
were  married  July  1.  1916,  at  Denver, 
Colo 

General  Eisenhower's  militar\-  career 
IS  known  today  to  nearly  all  Americans- 
It  spanned  two  world  wars  and  a  number 
of  lesser  crises  in  our  history  His  ability 
as  a  master  planner  and  tactician  were 
quickly  recognized  by  his  superiors 

The  Teneral  was  named  commander 
in  chief  of  Allied  forces  in  North  Africa 
in  1942.  and  directed  the  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy 

Later,  he  was  named  supreme  com- 
mander of  all  Allied  Forces  in  Europe 
and  directed  the  great  invasion  "  that 
eventually  brought  the  enemy  to  his 
knees 

I  do  not  intend  to  recount  Mr  Eisen- 
hower's political  career  here,  except  to 
note  that  he  was  elected  President  in 
November  19,52,  and  took  office  Janu- 
ary 20,  1993  He  was  reelected  President 
in  1956. 

It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  that 
for  a  m.an  who  spent  more  than  half  of 
his  life  m  the  uniform  of  a  warrior,  he 
was  always  a  highly  religious  and  devout 
man  Shortly  after  World  War  II.  when 
he  had  directed  the  most  awesome  mili- 
tary machine  ever  assembled,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  asked  about  his  religious 
beliefs    He  replied: 

r  am  the  most  Intensely  religious  man  I 
know  Nobody  goes  through  six  years  of  war 
without  faith. 

His  inner  beliefs  were  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed for  all  time  in  a  message  to  the 
American  people  in  1953    He  said: 

The  things  that  make  us  proud  to  be  Amer- 
icans are  of  the  soul  and  spirit  They  are 
not  the  jewels  we  wear,  or  the  furs  we  buy. 
the  house  we  ive  In.  the  standard  of  living, 
even,  that  we  have  All  these  things  are  won- 
derful to  the  esthetic  and  lo  the  physical 
senses. 

But  never  let  us  forget  that  the  deep 
•hings  that  are  America  are  the  soul  and  the 
-liirr.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  tired,  and 
•■..•.  because  It  is  made  •>!  bronze.  It  13  be- 
■  .luse  no  matter  what  happens,  here  the 
individual  U  dignified  because  he  is  created 
In  the  image  of  his  Ood 

That   was   Dwitjht   David   Eisenhower 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  millions 
of  words,  :n  many  languages,  have  been 
written  and  spoken  in  tribute  to  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  through  the  years  and 
over  this  .sad  weekend  .As  heads  uf  state, 
prominent  men  and  women,  and  ordinary 
citizens  have  n  xpressed  their  admiration 
and  respect  for  General  Eisenhower,  one 
remarkable  theme  has  oeen  that  ot  sim- 
ple, universal  afTection  for  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

Americans  can  say  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, more  than  of  any  other  man.  that 
he  was  their  friend  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  only  share 
in  a  richer  sen.se  this  conviction  that  he 
was  a  genuinely  warm  and  sincerely  dedi- 
cated human  being. 

It  was  this  human  quality  that  gave  an 
extra  dimension  to  General  Eisenhowers 
dramatic  career  as  a  =;oldier  He  directed 
the  greatest  .Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
in  history,  and  in  the  course  to  that  vic- 


tory he  was  able  to  .shape  a  i^rand  alli- 
ance of  free  men  which  reached  and  en- 
dured far  beyond  the  formal  accords  of 
governments 

It  was  this  human  quality  that  gave 
the  ELsenhower  Presidency  ius  emphasis 
on  peace  and  on  humane  concerns,  an 
emphasis  which  met  a  deep  national 
need,  steadied  the  country,  and  brought 
the  free  world  to  new.  lasting  confidence 
.ind  energy. 

It  was  this  human  quality  that  pro- 
duced the  great  sen.se  of  friendship  and 
regard  for  Dwight  Ei.senhower  which  we 
have  witnessed  among  tho.se  far  too 
young  to  have  served  In  World  War  II 
or  voted  in  the  national  elections  of  the 
1930's 

It  was  this  human  quality  which  made 
him.  as  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
moving  eulogy  of  ye.sterday.  "an  authen- 
tic hero" — not  only  recognized  for  his 
heroic  deeds,  but  loved  for  his  authentic 
faith  and  personal  commitment 

To  some.  General  Eisenhower's  death 
marks  the  further  dusappearance  of 
those  grand  figures  and  historic  leaders 
who  made  the  free  world  a  reality.  To 
many,  his  death  has  brought  a  sadness 
and  nostalgia  for  a  somehow  simpler 
world  in  which  there  were  great  men 
who  could  U'ad  peoples  in  great  causes. 
live  rich  and  full  lives,  and  pass  on  peace- 
fully 

Yet.  in  the  lespectful  quietness  of  na- 
tional mourning,  we  have  all  felt  a  re- 
turn to  those  quahties  of  humanity  and 
decency  which  are  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. We  have  fell  a  .sense  of  community 
which,  although  evoked  by  sorrow,  gives 
us  hope. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  is  mourned 
and  will  be  remembered  above  all  else 
because  he  had  a  vision  of  a  world  in 
which  men  would  be  guided  by  their 
higher  ideals,  a  world  in  which  the  self- 
ishness and  folly  of  nation.s  would  be 
submerged  in  the  greater  desire  and  will- 
ingness of  people  to  act  together  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom.  It  is  this 
vLsion,  grounded  in  faith  and  infu.sed 
with  compassion,  which  will  be  his  legacy 
and  should  be  our  guide. 

.Mr  SCHWEIKER  .Mr  President, 
many  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  in  the  hours  since  Gen.  Dwight 
D  Elsenhower  lost  his  gallant  fight  for 
life  on  Friday,  even  though  words  are 
inadequate  to  express  .America  s  loss  of 
a  great  man.  His  dedication  to  freedom 
and  his  service  to  his  country  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  statesman  to  maintain  that 
freedon.  have  been  widely  praised  His 
strength  of  character  which  in  turn  gave 
moral  strength  to  millions  of  Amencans 
lor  two  decades,  has  been  widely  honored 
I  should  like  to  add  a  short  personal 
tribute  to  General  Eisenhower,  as  one 
who  was  honored  to  have  known  him  as 
a  friend  and  advi.ser  I  am  particularly 
moved  to  be  able  to  make  my  tribute 
m  this  historic  Senate  Chamber,  because 
It  was  General  F'isenhower's  early  sup- 
port and  encouragement  over  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  that  contributed  to  my  deci- 
sion to  become  a  candidate  for  the  US 
Senate  .seat  I  presently  hold 

General  Ei.senhower  lived  in.  and 
loved.  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  and  we  in  turn, 
from  Pennsylvania,  gamed  the  honor  of 


calling  hlra  a  neighbor.  He  brought  the 
same  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
integrity  to  his  activities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  he  did  to  the  aflairs  of  state 
as  President  of  the  United  States  He 
brought  the  same  love  of  his  fellow  man 
to  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  as  he  did 
across  the  world,  in  the  many  stirring 
trips  as  President  we  still  remember. 

As  a  general,  he  united  allied  coun- 
tries to  wage  a  fight  against  oppression 
As  President,  he  united  our  country  in 
an  unprecedented  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  to  improve  the  lot  of  all  man- 
kind. As  a  man,  he  represented  the  high- 
est qualities  of  what  has  made  America 
great,  and  he  served  his  country  lont; 
and  .selflessly  to  make  it  great  I  can 
think  of  no  better  eulogy  than  to  recount 
his  life  of  service,  and  his  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  inspiring  example  that 
his  life  provided  for  us  all. 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  and  the 
Ei.senhower  family  has  lost  a  great  man 
He  was.  is.  and  will  be  one  of  America  s 
most  beloved  Presidents. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  for  a 
large  portion  of  my  life.  Dwight  David 
Ei.senhower  was  my  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  peace  and  in  war.  Today,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  feel,  as  we  do.  the 
sense  of  loss  that  somes  from  losmg  not 
only  a  leader,  but  a  friend. 

No  President  m  our  memories  has  so 
firm  a  place  m  the  hearts  of  our  Nation 
Fathers  fought  under  his  command,  and 
their  sons  yrew  up  to  know  him  as  a  man 
of  peace  ."Ml  Amencans  mourn  him  to- 
day But  It  IS  mourning  that  covers  a 
deep  .sen.se  of  gratitude.  America  Is  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  having  been  here:  Ameri- 
cans know  this  and  are  thankful  for  ii 
He  led  his  countrymen  tlirough  .some  of 
the  most  difficult  years  the  United  States 
has  ever  known— and  he  led  them  later 
t)  peace,  strength,  and  prosperity  at 
home  and  abroad 

President  Elsenhower  held  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  ol  Alaskans,  over  and 
abo\e  that  which  exists  so  completeh 
throughout  the  country  For  it  was  unde: 
his  administration  that  .Alaska  became 
our  49th  State.  It  was  with  President 
Eisenhower's  support  that  Alaskans  were 
ttranted  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of 
.■\merican  citizenship.  In  a  sneech  in 
Denver  in  1950.  recognizing  the  unjust - 
ness  of  territorial  status,  he  said: 

Quick  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
statehood  will  show  the  world  that  America 
practices  what  It  preaches. 

For  our  34th  President.  statehcx)d  for 
Alaska  was  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
.And  m  January.  1959.  this  hope  of  equal- 
ity for  Alaska  became  a  reality  with  his 
proclamation  of  January  3.  1959.  that 
Alaska  was  a  fuUfledged  member  of  the 
Union.  In  a  very  real  sense  he  was  a 
"50-.star"  general^for  he  was  the  first 
President  to  .serve  as  the  leader  of  our 
Union  of  50  States.  Alaskans  mourn  his 
passing  with  special  sorrow.  He  gave  us 
so  much:  indeed,  without  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower.  I  doubt  .seriou.sly  whether 
many  of  us  would  be  here  today. 

A  nation  should  always  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  leader.  But  many  of  us  today 
not  only  mourn;  we  grieve  the  jiassinp  of 
an  era.  It  seems  only  a  short  time  ago 
that,     as     supreme     commander.     Gen 
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Dwight  Eisenhower's  firm  voice  com- 
manded the  Allied  Armies  in  Europe; 
and  an  even  shorter  time  ago  that  he 
steered  this  great  country  through  crisis 
and  change.  He  conceived  of  Atoms  for 
Peace  and  started  the  process  by  which 
we  shall  achieve  our  ageless  dream  of 
reaching  the  stars.  His  strengths,  ideals, 
and  accomplishments  will  be  landmarks 
for  use  and  all  American  in  times  to 
come. 

Mr,  President,  as  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
liower  gave  unstintlngly  to  America, 
.America  In  return  gave  him  its  love  and 
respect  He  had  many  honors,  the  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  respect  of  the  world. 
But  when  he  listed  the  accomplishments 
of  his  administration,  statehood  for 
.'Ma.ska  and  Hawaii  appeared  first  on  the 
long  list  of  achievements  of  the  Nation 
under  his  leadership. 

To  .Alaskans,  he  was  a  man  who 
matched  our  mountains — a  man  who 
stood  above  the  crowd,  a  man  firm  in  pur- 
pose, devout  in  his  heart,  and  true  to  the 
ideals  he  espoused. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  loved  his  coun- 
try— he  served  it  well. 

He  would  ask  no  greater  epitaph  than 
iliat. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  by  the  death  of  our  beloved 
leader  Dwight  David  Elsenhower.  Hop- 
ing against  hope,  I  had  prayed  that  this 
allant  soldier  would  once  again  conquer 
[ihysical  adversity. 

There  is  no  question  that  America  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  heroes — a  bril- 
liant  general,   a   .skilled   statesman,   an 
■  itstandlng  leader. 

We — and  the  world — will  sorely  miss 

one  of  our  foremost  citizens,  a  man  of 

upright  convictions  who  throughout  his 

I  ntlrc  life  was  a  force  for  goodness  and 

ustice  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  his  wise  counsel 
.>  lost  to  us  particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  winds  of  dissension  tear  at  the  fabric 
of  our  civilization  and  moral  confusion 
ooirories  a  growing  segment  of  society. 
We  need  so  much  his  calm  and  reasoned 
rounsel  and  his  dignity  and  faith  and 
inspiration. 

His  pa.sslng  Is  a  real  loss,  not  only  to 
the  American  people  but  to  peoples  in 
:  ir-fiiing  lands  around  the  globe,  who 
:"call  his  magnificent  record  in  ending 
\^ar  and  in  building  peace. 

Millions  of  Americans  remember  Gen- 
'  ral  Elsenhower  in  his  capacity  as  World 
'A'ar  II  commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Europe,  and  their  gratitude  to 
!  im  for  his  leadership  is  personal. 

Millions  of  Americans  remember  his 
I  length  and  ability  as  supreme  com- 
•iiander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which  served  to  keep  the 
hard-won  peace  in  Europe  after  'World 
War  II. 

Millions  recall  his  tenure  as  president 
of  Columbia  University,  a  magnificent 
Mistitution  of  higher  education,  to  which 
l:e  imparted  great  prestige  and  honor. 

Millions  of  Americans  lived  during  the 
f.  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  they  know 
':om  personal  experience  the  peace  and 
I :  anquility  and  progress  of  the  years 
1953  through  1960 — and  their  gratitude 
!  I  him  is  personal. 

Other  millions  are  two  young  to  re- 


member most  of  the  deeds  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower in  his  long  life  of  service  to  the 
American  people  and  to  freedom -loving 
people  everywhere.  They  only  know  from 
history  books  of  his  wartime  record  and 
his  performance  as  34th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  these  eulogies,  we  hope  to  recall 
and  convey  as  best  we  can  something  of 
the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  and  to  preserve  for 
posterity  the  fundamental  precepts  for 
which  he  stood. 

Trained  as  a  soldier,  he  left  military 
service  after  reaching  the  pinnacle  of 
success  to  enter  civilian  life,  where  he 
also  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success — 
success  measured  not  alone  by  his 
winning  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth,  but  success 
measured  by  his  ability  to  keep  the  peace. 

A  soldier  of  war  became  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  peacemakers.  Surely  his 
skill  at  maintaining  peace  is  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  to  his  memory. 

Others  will  chronicle  the  triumphs,  the 
milestones,  and  the  contributions  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world.  Today  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize his  major  achievements  as  two- 
term  President  of  the  United  States — 
"major"  as  he  himself  assessed  his 
tenure  in  office.  For  his  own  evaluation 
of  his  record  reveals,  better  than  my 
words  can  do.  his  sense  of  values  and  his 
concern  and  compassion  for  people. 

Called  upon  in  October  1966  to  defend 
his  record  as  President.  General  Eisen- 
hower eniunerated  23  accomplishments. 

We  see  Dwight  Eisenhower's  passionate 
devotion  to  peace  in  these  achievements 
on  his  list; 

End  of  the  Korean  war — thereafter  no 
American  killed  in  combat  while  he  was 
President. 

Good  will  journeys  to  more  than  a 
score  of  nations  in  Europe.  Asia.  Africa. 
South  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific. 

Prevention  of  Communist  efforts  to 
dominate  Iran.  Guatemala.  Lebanon. 
Formosa,  South  'Vietnam. 

Atoms-for-peace  program. 

Preservation  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  of  adequate  military  estab- 
lishment after  cessation  of  war. 

Initiating  a  strong  ballistic  missile 
program. 

Conceiving  and  building  the  Polaris 
program,  with  submarines  operating  at 
sea  within  a  single  administration. 

Reorganization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Initiation  of  a  plan  for  social  progress 
in  Latin  America  after  obtaining  neces- 
sary authorization  from  Congress  for 
$500  million. 

We  see  Dwight  Eisenhower's  compas- 
sion for  people  in  these  accomplishments 
on  his  list; 

Intelligent  application  of  Federal  aid 
to  education — National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Extension  of  social  security  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  to  over  10  mil- 
lion persons. 

Starting  Federal  medical  care  for  the 
aged — Kerr-Mills  program. 

Establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


We  see  Dwight  Eisenhower's  firm  ad- 
herence to  Government's  obligation  to 
maintain  a  sound  currency  and  monetary 
system  in  the  following  achievements  he 
listed: 

Slowing  up  and  practical  elimination 
of  inflation. 

Largest  reduction  in  taxes  to  that  time. 

Fighting  for  responsible  fi.scal  and 
financial  policies  throughout  8  years. 

We  see  Dwight  Eisenhower's  awareness 
of  the  need  for  resource  development  and 
technological  progress  in  the  following 
achievements  on  his  list : 

Building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Initiation  of  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram with  successful  orbits  in  less  than 
3  years,  starting  from  scratch. 

Initiation  of.  and  great  progress  in.  the 
most  ambitious  road  program  by  any  na- 
tion in  all  history. 

We  see  Dwight  Eisenhower's  deep  pas- 
sion for  ju.stice,  fairplay.  and  equal  rights 
in  these  accomplishments  on  his  list : 

The  first  civil  rights  law  m  80  years. 

Using  Federal  power  to  enforce  orders 
of  a  Federal  court  in  Arkansas,  with  no 
loss  of  life. 

De.segregation  in  Wa.shington.  DC  . 
and  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  administra- 
tive action. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

It  is  .significant  that  Dwight  Ei.sen- 
hower mentioned  statehood  first  m  his 
listing.  But  I  mention  it  last  because  I 
want  to  .say  a  few  words  about  Dwight 
Eisenhower's  vital  role  in  statehood 

We  of  Hawaii  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him.  for  he  made  it  possible 
for  Hawaii  to  become  a  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, a  status  for  which  we  had  struggled 
for  more  than  half  a  century 

.As  Pre.sident  he  was  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  In  his  .state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  5.  1956. 
President  Eisenhower  spoke  of  "one  par- 
ticular challenge"  confronting  Ameri- 
cans. He  said : 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  East  meets  We.st. 
To  the  Islands.  Asia  and  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  a'.l  the  continents. 
have  contributed  their  peoples  and  their 
cultures  to  display  a  unique  example  of  a 
community  that  Is  a  Euccessful  laboratory 
in  human  brotherhood. 

Statehood,  supported  by  the  repeatedly 
expressed  desire  of  the  Islands'  people  and 
bv  our  traditions,  would  be  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  American  way  to  xhe  entire 
e.'vrth.  Consequently.  I  urgently  request  this 
Congress  to  grant  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Never  before  had  any  Chief  Executive 
called  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  with  such 
enthusiasm  or  urgency.  Within  4  years. 
the  issue  was  resolved  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  fairplay. 

Congress  passed  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  in  March  1959.  and  President  Eisen- 
hower promptly  signed  it  into  law.  It  was 
a  glorious  victory  in  Hawaii's  struggle 
for  equal  rights  that  began  more  than  a 
half  a  century  earlier. 

The  long  and  arduous  campaign  for 
statehood  came  to  a  final  end  on  August 
21.  1959,  when  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  proclamation  which  declared. 
in  part,  that  "admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union  on  eaual  footing 
with  the  other  States  oI  the  Union  is  now 
accomplished." 
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I  remember  so  clearly  the  day  DwUht 
Elsenhower  :nvued  me,  one  of  Hawaii's 
first  two  US  Senators,  to  the  White 
House  to  accept  the  first  .SO-star  fiaj? 
representing  the  addition  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Union  Ike's  pleasure  and  pride  in 
Hawaii  statehood  were  t;enuinely  evident, 
and  we  all  realized  a  wonderful  new 
chapter  m  our  Nation's  history  was  be- 
pinning 

So  on  this  10th  anniversary  of  .ftate- 
hood,  the  people  of  Hawaii  salute  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  with  a  Krateful  'Thank  you" 
and  with  the  warmest  aloha  from  our 
hearts  We  are  indeed  deeply  touched 
that  he  listed  .statehood  for  Hawaii  as 
one  )f  the  «reat  achievements  of  his 
Presidency 

Just  as  Hawaii  has  special  rea.son  to 
be  urateful  to  Dwlttht  Elsenhower,  so  bil- 
lions of  freedom-loving  human  beings 
on  this  planet  have  ^'ood  reason  for 
»iratitude  As  an  outstanding  and  vic- 
torious .soldier,  he  captured  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  countrymen  and  of 
the  peoples  saved  and  liberated  through 
hi.-!  brlUlarnt  leadership 

.And  as  a  .soldier  of  peace  in  the  dec- 
ades r'ollowing.  he  increased  their  affec- 
tion and  respect  Dwuht  Elsenhower  be- 
came the  m.ost  popular  President  since 
George  Washington  and.  although  he 
had  been  nut  of  public  ofllce  for  9  vears 
he  remained  the  most  admired  man  in 
the  world  to  his  final  days. 

As  President  Ni.xon  so  aptly  said  yes- 
terday m  his  moving  eulogy.  I>A-icht 
Elsenhower  was  probably  loved  by 
more  people  in  more  parts  of  the  world 
than  any  President  America  has  ever 
had." 

When  future  u:enerations  of  America 
ask  'Why  was  this  so'!'"  we  want  them 
to  know  the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
that  -so  endeared  Dwight  Eisenhower  to 
his  fellow  man 

He  personified  the  essential  eoodness 
and  greatness  of  the  American  Nation 
and  the  American  people  He  came  from 
humble  beginnings  and  he  was  taucht 
to  revere  God.  to  love  his  countrv,  and 
to  honor  his  fellow  man 

He  was  taught  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  and  to  persevere  in  behalf 
of  what  IS  right 

Raised  m  the  heartland  of  .America, 
among  plain  God-loving,  dignified  peo- 
ple. Dwight  Eisenhower  personified  those 
enduring  qualities  that  are  universally 
admired  and  respected — gentle  kind- 
ness, inherent  decency,  human  compas- 
sion, unquestioned  honesty,  integrity, 
courage,  strength  m  adversity,  self- 
respect,  humble  confidence,  and  unfail- 
ing faith  in  God  and  m  men.  the  chil- 
dren of  God 

These  but  barely  sketch  the  true  di- 
mensions of  this  giant  among  men  Ordi- 
nary standards  and  ordinary  words  in- 
adequately measure  the  extraordinary- 
man  that  Dwight  Ei-senhower  was 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  to 
de.scribe  the  stature  of  D-vight  Elsen- 
hower is  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  people  and  his  love  was  so  all 
embracing  that  billions  of  human  beings 
here  and  abroad  reciprocated 

In  many  lands,  among  many  races,  and 
in  many  tongues,  the  feeling  is.  and  for 
years  has  been,  expressed  in  the  same 


way  I  like  Ike"  No  higher  tribute  caii 
be  paid  the  memory  of  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower 

My  wife  Ellyn  joins  me  In  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Ei.st>n- 
hower.  John  Eisenhower,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Els^^nhower  family.  We 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
beloved    Ike  " 

Mr  GOODFLL  Mr  President,  today 
this  Nation  mourns  not  only  a  former 
President  and  general,  but  a  man 

It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  Dwight  David 
Ei.senhower  was  admired:  how  much 
more  fitting  to  his  memory  it  is  to  say 
we  like  Ike  " 
It  might  be  worth  noting  in  pa.ssing 
that  all  the  political  slogans  In  American 
historv—  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 
•Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too."  Back  to 
normalcy,  ■  "Chicken  in  every  pot,"  and 
many  many  others  were  slogans  about 
an  Lssue  or  about  a  man  and  an  i.ssue 
'  I  like  Ike"  was  the  only  slogan  that 
expressed  Americas  feeling  about  a  man 
There  is  a  deeper  rea.son  for  this  mass 
affection  than  the  fact  of  his  military 
genius  or  his  infectious  grin 

I  think  President  Nixon  put  liis  linger 
on  It  when  he  said  in  yesterday's  eulogy: 
We    find    uurselves,    tninktng    t<iday,    not 
of  his  deeds,  but  of  his  character. 

I  think  that  no  finer  tribute  to  Ike 
can  be  made  than  that  we  resolve  today 
to  rededicate  ourselves,  not  only  as  a 
people  but  as  mdlnduals.  to  the  basic 
values  that  went  to  make  up  that  char- 
acter. 

Ethics,  morality,  courage,  integrity, 
honor,  decency,  faith 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  possessed 
and  used  these  simple  homely  virtues 
t-ach  day  of  his  life 

We  would  do  well  to  reassess  our  out- 
look on  what  these  values  mean  in  our 
society  today. 

We  have,  to  all  too  great  extent,  re- 
linquished much  of  our  .self-control  as 
well  as  our  public  control  There  has 
been  a  loss  of  resolve,  a  lessening  of  the 
built-in  deterrents  that  are  such  an 
essential  part  of  the  human  psyche. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  people 
that  IS  increasingly  more  permissive  and 
increasingly  less  prohibitive  in  its  cri- 
tique of  the  scene  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved 

Our  sense  of  proportion  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  not  too  subtle  erosion. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  the  basis 
of  decent  human  conduct  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  labnc  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Today,  unfortunately,  it  has  become 
somewhat  square'  to  refer  to  the  values 
of  the  spirit — and  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  us.  who  deep  in  his  heart  does  not 
desire  for  his  children  that  they  ltow 
up  with  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  value. 
Let  us  therefore  on  this  day  of  sad- 
ness, pause  to  reflect  and  to  make  u.se  of 
the  le.sson  of  Ikes  career  and  how  he 
conducted  him.self  personally 

Let  us  each  in  our  hearts,  resolve  to 
be  unafraid  and  unashamed  to  proclaim 
that  the  quiet  dignity  of  good  ciiaracler, 
IS  a  virtue  to  be  praised,  rather  than  to 
be  ridiculed  as  out  of  date  " 
.And  let  us  see  to  iir— each  of  us — that 


we  never  let  this  concept  die  that  we 
follow  the  words  of  the  passage  from 
Deut^-ronomy  that  say: 

.And  i.nese  words  which  I  command  thee 
'.  nls  d.iv  shall  be  upon  thy  heart  Thon 
.sh.ilt  te.ioh  them  diligently  unto  thv  clill- 
dren  and  shalt  speak  of  them  when  thou 
.slttest  In  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way.  and  when  thou  llest  down  and 
when  thou  rises  up  .  that  \e  may  re- 
member and  do  all  my  Commandments  and 
be  holy  unto  your  God 

Dwight  Elsenhower  was  -holy  unto  his 
God  "  People  realized  this:  it  was  an  un- 
spoken understanding 

In  the  words  of  President  Nixon: 
Wo    .i.-e    ^at^ful    for    the    life    of    Dwight 
David   Elsenhower    He  truly  came   from  the 
lieart  of  America 

■RDER    I  If     BTTSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered 

M<OPTION    OF    RE.SOI,fTIO.N 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.*: 
.•s    Res.   17.5 

Rexolvd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  iin- 
nouncement  o(  the  death  of  Dwight  Davlr 
Elsenhower,  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  ,ind  General  of  the  .^rmv  of  tile 
United  States 

Repaired.  That  as  a  token  of  lionor  to  his 
illustrious  statesmanship,  his  leadership  In 
national  and  world  affairs,  his  distln2uishe<l 
public  service  to  his  nation,  and  as  a  mark  o: 
respect  to  one  who  has  held  such  eminent 
public  station  in  life,  the  Senate  herebv  fx- 
pre-sses  Its  deep  sensibility  of  the  loss  the 
nation  has  sustained  by  his  death,  and  its 
sympathv  with  the  family  In  their  bereave- 
ment 

Resolved.  That  the  two  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
to  be  held  at  Abilene.  Kansas. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  transmit  ,i  copv 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Re.wlved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  d»  now  adjourn 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  175'  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  In  accoid- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 17,5.  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwiu'ht  David  Eisenhower,  the  Senate 
will  now  adiourn. 

Accordingly  'at  2  o'clock  p.m  i.  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. April  1.  1969.  at  \1  o'clock  meiidiaii 
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The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  olTered  tlie  following  prayer: 

Yea.  though  I  ivalk  through  the  valley 
(./  the  .<ihadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil  ■ 
for  Thou  art  uith  me.— Psalm  23 :  4. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  the  com- 
forter of  Thy  children  and  the  strength 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  we 
assemble  this  day  with  sorrow  in  our 
•learts  at  the  passing  of  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  our  be- 
loved 34th  President.  Even  in  the  sad- 
ness of  farewell  we  think  fondly  of  him 
who  walked  so  worthily  in  our  midst  and 
who  served  so  well  as  the  leader  of  our 
country. 

We  mourn  his  passing  because  he  re- 
cocted in  his  own  personality  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  free  people  and  revealed  in  his 
life  the  shrine  of  our  Nation's  faith  and 
hope. 

We  thank  Thee  for  him,  for  his  cour- 
age of  mind  and  heart,  for  his  strength 
of  character,  for  his  desire  to  do  what  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  right  and  for  his 
di'votion  to  his  family  and  to  his  country. 
Certainly  our  United  States  is  a  better 
nation— stronger  and  freer— because  he 
lived  and  led  us  in  war  and  in  peace. 

So  we  honor  the  memory  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  -who  more  than  self  his 
country  loved.  "  and  in  so  doing  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  Thee  and  to  our 
Nation  in  the  global  struggle  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship. 

Comfort  the  family  with  Thy  sustain- 
ing spirit  and  strengthen  them  for  these 
hours  and  for  the  days  to  come.  Keep 
them  and  us.  steady  and  strong,  this  day 
and  lorever  more.  Amen. 


Mexico  from  April  2  through  April  8, 
1969,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, excused. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  27.  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  .mint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HJ  He.';  f^84  Juln*  resoUr.ion  making  a 
sipplemental  appropriation  for  the  fi.scal  vear 
f-iidlng  June  30.  U»6y,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
V^ce  President,  ijursuant  to  Public  Law 
170.  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Bayh 
as  a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  Iiiteiparliamentai-j'  Union 
Meeting  to  be  lield  in  Vienna.  Austria, 
April  7  through  Annl  13.  1969. 

Tiie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
■  7-:j.30.  appointed  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  a 
iiaitiber  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
ciuttion  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures in  lieu  of  Mr.  Allott.  resigned. 
_  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420.  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
'-inia  and  Mr.  J.niTs  to  attend  the  Mex- 
ico-United States  Interparliamentary 
Conference  to  be  held  in  three  cities  In 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  me  for  Wednesday  may  be 
transferred  to  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  orders 
scheduled  for  today  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND— AND 
GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  establishing 
a  precedent,  all  Members  may  have  the 
privilege  of  inserting  their  remarks  and 
including  e.xtraneous  material  therewith 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  today,  and  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  life  and  character 
of  our  foi-mer  President,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.^  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  beio:e  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March  28.   1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Spz.^ker. 
I'.S.  House  cf  Rcprcfcntct:iis: 

De.\r  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  o:  Represent.ative.s 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  3;  35  p.m.'.  on 
Friday.  March  28.  1969,  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  wherein  he  In- 
forms the  Congress  of  the  death  of  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  P.M  .Jknninos.  Clerk. 


OFFICIAL  NOTIFICATION  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISEN- 
HOWER. THE  34TH  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  offici- 
ally of  the  death  of  Dwighi  David  Eisen- 
hower, the  thirty-fourth  President  ol  the 
United  States. 

We  have  lost  a  great  leader,  a  great 
friend  and  a  great  man,  I  know  there  are 
many  members  of  the  Congress  u  ho  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  under  his  military 
leadership,  and  who  later,  during  his 
eight  years  as  President,  .^hared  with 
him  in  the  building  of  a  better  America. 
He  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions, the  institutions  and  the  instru- 
ments of  our  Nation.  He  leaves  to  the 
Congress  and  to  all  Americans  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  statesmanship  beyond 
party  which  marked  his  entire  career.  As 
we  grieve  at  his  death,  we  all  will  recall 
that  spirit,  which  can  guide  and  sustain 
us  in  our  tasks  ahead.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  and  ours  i.s  a  better 
Liovernment   because  he   walked   among 

U.S. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  Marc'i  28.  1969. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ppnn.sylvania  '  Mr.  Morc-kn  i  will  assume 
the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  wo  tempore  'Mr. 
MoRCAX'  Tl)«?  Cliair  iccognizcs  tiie 
uentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tin,:uished  Speaker  of  the  House 

Mr,  MtCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
IJOint  in  the  Record  tlie  eulogy  delivered 
on  President  Eisenhower  ye.sterday  v.\ 
the  rotunda   by  President  Nixon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  o:  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  o'u.iection. 

The  President's  euloiiv  t<.  DwiL'i:!  D&\id 
Eise'ihower  follows: 

President's    Eulogy   T'-    Fisenh-wer    .^t 
P.iTEs  i.v  Capitol's   Rotvnd.". 

r:rs.  Eisenhower,  your  excellencies,  iriends 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  m  America  a:id 
t'lrougiiout  tiie  world. 

V."e  gather  t-day  m  mourning  b;ii  alio  i;i 
cratitude.  We  ir.ourn  Dv.ight  Eisenhowers 
deatii.  But  we  are  grateful  for  his  life. 

We  gather  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
in  p^xnm  -ribute  to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  we 
celebrate  g.-ep.ti.ess.  When  we  thmk  of  ins 
place  in  h;b-.ory,  we  th:nk  inevitably  of  the 
other  giants  of  those  days  of  World'  War  11. 

.And  we  think  of  the  qualities  of  greatness 
and  what  his  were  that  niade  his  unique 
among  all. 

Once,  perhaps  without  intending  to  do  so, 
he  himself  put  his  f.nger  on  it. 

It  was  1945.  thortly^  niter  VE  Dav  at  a 
ceremony  in  London's  historic  Guildhall.  The 
triumpiumt  .Supreme  Commander  '^f  tiie 
Allied  Forces  m  Europe  was  omciallv  given 
the  ireedom  o:  the  city  c;  L  .mdon. 

In  ail  eloquent  address  that  dav.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  .^aid: 

•I  come  ircm  the  heart  of  America." 

aiEANING  FOR  AMEPJICANS 

Perhaps  no  one  sentence  could  better  sum 
up  what  Dwight  Elsenhower  meant  to  a 
whoie  goneraticn  o:  Ai:H>ricans.  He  did  come 
from  the  hoai  t  of  America,  not  only  from  Its 
treographical  heart  but  from  Its"  .-spiritual 
heart.  He  exemplified  what  millions  of  par- 
ents hoped  that  their  sons  would  be — strong 
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and  courageous  and  honest  and  compassion, 
ate 

And  with  his  own  great  qualities  of  heart. 
he  personified  the  best  in  America  It  la,  I 
think,  a  special  tribute  to  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
that,  despite  all  of  his  great  deeds  and  his 
triumphs,  we  find  ourselves  today  thlnlclns! 
first,  not  uf  his  deeds    but  of  hi?  character 

It  was  the  character  of  the  man— not  what 
he  rlld.  but  what  he  was-  that  so  captu-ed 
the  trust  and  faith  and  affection  of  his  own 
people   and  of   the  people  of   the  world 

DwlRht  Elsenhower  touched  srimethln? 
fundamental  In  America  which  only  a  man 
.  f  immense  f.irce  if  mind  and  spirit  could 
have  brought  so  vibrantly  alive  He  was  a 
product  of  Americas  siiU.  and  of  us  Ideals, 
driven  by  a  compulsion  to  do  right  and  to 
do  well,  a  man  of  deep  faith  who  believed  In 
0<xl  and  trusted  in  his  will,  a  man  who  truly 
!  )ved  his  country  and  for  whi>m  words  like 
freedom  and  democracy  were  not  cliches — 
but  they  were  llvinK  truths 

I  know  Mrs  Elsenhower  would  permit 
me  to  share  with  you  the  last  words  she  spoke 
t'l  him  i>n  the  day  he  died 

He  said.  I've  alwavs  loved  my  wife  I  ve 
always  loved  my  children  I  ve  ulwavs  loved 
my  grandchildren  And  I  have  alwavs  loved 
my  country  "  That  wm  Dwlght  Elsenhower 

lAST    WORDS    gi'OTED 

He  was  a  man  who  gave  enormously  of 
himself  His  way  of  relaxing  from  the  Intense 
pressures  if  office  or  command  was  to  do 
^omethlng  else  intensely — whether  as  a  lierce 
competitor  on  the  golf  course  or  executing 
one  of  those  hauntlngly  beautiful  paintings 
•hat    he    did    vi-lth    such    meticulous    care 

People  Inved  Dwlght  Elsenhower  But  the 
other  side  of  this  coin  was  that  he  loved 
ppopJe  He  had  the  creat  leader  s  capacity  to 
hrlng  lut  the  best  In  {people  He  had  the 
^•reat  humanist  s  capacity  to  Inspire  people. 
•  )  '-heer  them  '  ■>  ijive  them  lift  I  remember 
.'or  example  jii^t  a  few  months  a«o  when  1 
asked  .^U  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
^o  out  and  call  on  him  .And  each  of  them 
returned  with  wonder  and  admiration  and 
said.  You  know  I  went  out  there  to  cheer 
him  up  and  Instead  I  found  he  cheered 
me  up  " 

His  ereat  love  of  people  was  rooted  In  his 
faith  He  h.»d  a  deep  faith  In  the  goodness 
of  God  and  In  me  essential  goodness  of  man 
as  a  creature  of  Ood  This  feeling  toward 
people  had  another  side  In  the  political 
world  strong  passions  are  the  norm  .\nd  all 
too  often  these  turn  toward  personal  vln- 
dlctlveness  People  often  disagreed  wltu 
DwlEtht  Elsenhower  but  almost  nobody  ever 
hated  him  And  this.  I  think,  was  because 
he  himself  was  a  man  who  did  not  know  how 
to  hate  Oh  he  could  be  aroused  by  a  cause — 
but  he  could  not  hate  a  person  He  could 
disagree  strongly  even  passionately,  but 
never  personally 

When  people  disagreed  with  him.  he  never 
thought  of  them  as  enemies  He  dimply 
thought    they  don't  agree  with  me 

I  rememtxer.  time  after  time  when  critics 
of  one  sort  or  another  were  misrepresenting 
him  or  reviling  him.  he  would  sit  back  in  his 
chair  and  with  that  wonderful  half-smlle 
and  half-frown,  he  d  say  I'm  pu7iled  by 
those  fellows  " 

.And  he  was  genuinely  pu/.zled  by  frenzy 
and  by  hate,  because  he  was  Incapable  of  it 
himself,  he  couldn't  ever  quite  understand  It 
in  others 

AN  Atn-HlKrti    HERO 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  that  was  what  he 
'alked  about  He  was  pu/zled  by  the  hatreds 
he  had  seen  in  our  times  And  he  said  the 
thing  the  world  needs  most  today  is  under- 
standing, and  ability  to  see  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view,  and  not  to  hat«  lilm 
becau.se  he  disagrees  That  was  Dwight 
Elsenhower 

And.  yet.  of  course,  he  was  more  than  all 
that  He  had  a  side  more  evident  to  those  of 


us  who  worked  vklfh  him  than  tu  the  rest  f-l 
the  world  He  was  a  si  rung  man  He  was 
shrewd  He  was  decl.slve  Time  and  again  I 
have  seen  him  make  decLslons  that  pmbably 
made  the  difference  between  war  and  peace 
f'.r  America  and  the  world 

That  was  always  when  he  was  at  his  bef.X. 

No  matter  how  heated  the  arguments  were, 
he  was  always  t.hen  the  coolest  man  in  the 
room  Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  that  rarest  of 
men  -  an  authentic  hero  Wars  tiring  the 
names  of  many  men  Into  the  headlines  and  of 
those  some  few  become  national  or  even  In- 
ternational heriies  but  as  the  years  then  pass 
Their  fame  goes  down 

STATURE  CCINTINITKD  TO  CaOW 

But  not  .SO  with  Dwlght  Elsenhower  As 
the  years  passed  his  stature  ^rew  Com- 
mander of  the  mightiest  expeditionary  fnrce 
ever  as«embled.  receiver  of  the  surrender  of 
the  German  armies  in  World  War  II.  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  NATO.  34th  President  of  the 
United  States — the  honors,  the  offices,  were 
there  in  abundance  Every  trust  that  the 
.American  people  had  It  in  their  p)ower  to  be- 
stow   he  was  given. 

.And,  yet.  he  always  retained  a  saving 
humility 

His  was  the  humility  not  of  fear  but  of 
conHdence  He  walked  with  the  great  of  the 
world  and  he  knew  that  the  great  are  human 
His  was  the  humility  of  a  man  too  proud  to 
be  arrogant 

The  pursuit  "I  peace  was  uppermost  In 
his  mind  when  he  ran  for  the  Presidency,  and 
it  was  uppermost  In  his  conduct  oi  that 
office 

.And  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and  deter- 
mination that  not  .since  the  ia30s  has  t.he 
nation  enjoyed  so  long  a  period  of  peace  both 
at  home  and  abroad  as  the  one  that  began 
in  1953  and  continued  through  his  Presi- 
dency 

As  commander  of  the  mightiest  allied  force 
ever  assembled,  he  was  the  right  man  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  And  as  Presi- 
dent once  again,  he  was  the  right  man  at  the 
right  place  and  at  the  right  time 

He  restored  Ciilm  to  a  divided  nation  He 
gave  Amerlcaivs  a  new  measure  of  self- 
fHspect  He  invested  his  office  with  dignity 
And  respect  and  tru^t  He  made  Americans 
proud  oi  their  President,  proud  of  their  coun- 
try   proud  of  themselves 

-And  If  we  in  America  were  pr.iud  of  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  it  was  partly  t>ecause  he  made  us 
proud  of  America  He  came  from  the  heart  of 
.America  and  he  gave  expression  to  the  heart 
of  .America  and  he  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
world 

Many  leaders  are  known  and  resp)ected 
outside  their  own  countries  Very  few  are 
loved  outside  their  own  countries  Dwight 
Elsenhower  was  one  of  those  few 

He  was  probably  loved  by  more  peiiple  in 
more  p,iTts  of  the  world  than  any  President 
America  has  ever  had  He  c~iptured  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  free  men  everywhere 

PRINClPLtS    HE    srooD    FiiR 

The  principles  he  believed  In.  the  Ideals  he 
stood  for.  these  were  bigger  than  his  own 
country  Perha[)s  he  himself  put  It  best  again 
m  that  CVuUdhall  speech  in   1945. 

He  said  then 

'Kinship  among  nations  is  not  deter- 
mined in  such  me.isurements  as  proximity, 
.size  and  age  Rather,  we  should  turn  to  those 
inner  things — call  them  what  you  will  I 
mean  those  intangibles  that  are  the  re«l 
treasures  that  free  men  possess.  To  preserve 
his  freetlom  of  worship,  his  equ.illty  before 
the  law.  his  liberty  ui  speak  and  act  as  he 
*ees  ttt.  subject  only  to  provisions  that  he 
not  trespass  upon  similar  rights  of  others 
a  Londoner  will  fight  and  so  will  u  citizen 
..f  Abilene 

When  we  consider  these  things,  then  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  draws  closer  to  the 
farms  of  Kansas  and  the  plains  of  Tex<is  ' 


Some  men  .ire  considered  great  because 
they  lead  great  armies,  or  they  load  powerful 
nations  For  eight  years  now.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower has  neither  cc>mnuinded  aw  .irmy  nor 
led  a  nation  And  yet  he  remained  through 
his  final  days  the  world's  most  admired  and 
respected  n\an,  truly  the  hrst  cltl/en  of  the 
world 

SotRCE    <>K    HIS    GREATNESS 

As  we  marvel  at  this.  It  leatls  us  ligaln 
to  ponder  the  mysteries  of  greatness  Dwlght 
Elsenhower's  greatness  derived  not  from  his 
offloe  but  from  his  character,  from  a  unique 
moral  force  that  transcended  national  botuid- 
arles,  even  as  his  own  deep  nmcern  h  r 
tiumanlty    transcended   nutlonal   boundaries 

Hl.s  life  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  moral 
iorce  in  this  world  more  powerful  th.in  the 
might  of  arms,  or  the  wealth  of  nation.' 
This  m;ui  who  led  the  most  powerful  armie- 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen:  this  man  »h  ' 
led  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  workl 
this  essentially  gixjd  and  gentle  and  kind 
man — th.^t    mor.il    force    was    his    greatne.' 

F'-T  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  very  en:l 
of  his  life,  Dwlght  Elsenhower  exercised  :i 
morai  authority  without  parallel  In  Amerlci 
and  In  the  w  ^rld 

And  America  and  the  world  Is  better  be- 
cause of  him 

And.  so.  today  we  render  our  final  salute 
It  Is  a  fond  salute  to  a  man  we  loved  ano 
cherished  It  is  a  grateful  salute  to  a  mrin 
whose  whole  extraordinary  life  was  conse- 
crated to  service 

It  Is  a   profoundly   respectful   s^ilute   t.> 
man   larger  than  life  who   by  any  standar  , 
was   one   of   the   giants   of   our   time 

Each  of  us  here  will  have  a  special  memor 
of   Dwlght   Elsenhower 

I  can  see  him  now  standing  erect.  strRigh" 
proud  and  tall  16  years  ago  as  he  took  th  ■ 
oatli  of  ofBce  as  the  U4th  President  of  t!  ■ 
United  States  of  America 

We  salute  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  stand- 
ing   there    in    our    memories — hrst    In    wr 
first    In    peace    and.    wherever     freedom 
cherished,   first    In    the   hearts   of   his    lelli 
men 

Mr,  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  ;  .• 
sense  of  loss  that  afflicts  this  preal  Na- 
tion when  a  man  who  has  occupied  r  ~ 
Chief  Magistracy  passes  to  his  eternal  v>  - 
ward  has  a  profound  and  touchiiis  i:- 
ft»ct  upon  us.  In  the  death  of  DwikIi: 
David  Eisenhower  we  see  once  again 
how  deeply  run  the  feelings  of  Ameri- 
cans, how  lervently  wells  in  their  hear' 
a  love  of  coiintr>'.  and  how  measurelcs.s 
IS  their  fundamental  respect  for  the.r 
greatest  leaders  Has  any  monarch  of  t:  •■ 
kingdoms  of  old.  has  any  tyrant  of  t;  •> 
totalitarianisms  of  yesterday  or  of  f  - 
day.  ever  evoked  by  his  demise  the  griil 
that  has  been  experienced  by  all  of  us 
at  President  Ei.senhower's  passing? 

The  forebears  oi  the  man  who  was  to 
lead  the  most  massive  invasion  in  t;i" 
hislor>'  of  the  world  left  Ck-rmany  bi>- 
cause  of  religious  persecution  They  .str- 
tled.  during  the  eighties  of  t!ie  13th  cn- 
turj'.  in  Pennsylvania  General  Eisei.- 
hower's  grandfather  migrated  to  Kan.-a> 
in  1878.  and  m  Kansas  the  youn-:  An:*: - 
lean  who  was  to  be  his  country  .s  34ti, 
President  t;rew  to  manhood  He  wa- 
graduated  from  the  US,  Military  Acad- 
emy in  191,'b  and  pursued  one  of  the  ir.'^-'. 
disiinguished  military  careers  in  tii> 
counti-y's  history  He  led  the  invasion  i  : 
north  Africa  and  the  invasion  of  Europ' 
both  with  stunning  success.  His  ove;  - 
whelming  per.sonal  popularity  among  h.^ 
adminnir  countrymen  brought  him  to  ti." 
Presidency  for  two  terms. 

His  life  is  an  example  for  all  Amei- 
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leans,  particularly  of  the  ycunger  gen- 
eration to  follow. 

The  policies  that  he  followed  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  'inund- 
ated forcefully  and  unambiguously  In  his 
first  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  2.  1953,  and  never  once  did  he 
waver  from  them.  Down  the  long  years 
those  words  of  his  return  to  our  recollec- 
tions as  an  apotheosis  of  the  man,  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  humanitarian, 
the  leader  in  peace  and  war,  the  Presi- 
dent whom  we  have  lost  in  death: 

.As  our  heart  summons  our  strength,  our 
wi.sdoni  must  direct  It  There  Is.  In  world  af- 
fairs, a  steady  course  to  be  followed  between 
an  assertion  of  strength  that  Is  truculent  and 
a  C'lnfesslon  of  helplessness  that  Is  cowardly. 
There  Is.  In  our  affairs  at  home,  a  middle 
way  between  untrammeled  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  demands  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  nation  This  way  must  avoid  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucracy  as  carefully  as  It 
avoids  neglect  of  the  helpless  In  every  area  of 
political  action,  free  men  must  think  before 
they  can  expect  to  win  In  this  spirit  must  we 
live  and  labor:  confident  of  our  strength, 
comp:isslonat«  In  our  heart,  clear  In  our 
mind  In  this  spirit,  let  us  together  turn  to 
'he  great  tasks  before  us. 

In  the  sunset  of  his  years,  this  great 
American  has  recounted  for  us  how,  as  a 
West  Point  plebe,  he  experienced  a  sud- 
den sense  of  pride  in  his  country's  flag 
md  commenced  the  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  us  causes  that  made  him  one  of  the 
ijiight  and  shining  heroes  of  our  national 
life. 

The  plebes  assembled  toward  evening 

■  >i  that  long-ago  day  of  June  14,  1911. 
.nd.  as  a  member  of  that  group  whom  we 
Knew  best  has  told  us : 

With  the  American  flag  floating  majestl- 
illy  above  us.  we  were  sworn  In  as  cadets  of 
•.e  US  Military  Academy.  It  was  an  Impres- 
:ve  ceremony  As  I  looked  up  at  our  national 

lors  and  swore  my  allegiance.  I  realized 
■imbly  that  now  I  belonged  to  the  flag.  It  Is 
moment  I  have  never  forgotten. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower's  devotion  to 

IS  country  was  the  motivation  of  a  life- 

•;me  in  its  service.  His  belief  in  his  coun- 

■:y  s  ideals  led  him  to  its  Presidency.  His 

ohef  in  the  worth  of  his  fellow  man,  his 

•  ligious  idealism,  his  unafTected  ways, 

::s    natural    leadership,    his    magnetic 

mile,  his  stanch  courage,  endeared  him 

•  '  his  countrymen  who  always  had  a  spe- 

I  :al  place  for  him  in  their  affections.  That 

ijecial    place,    now    vacant,    is    full    of 

orrow. 

On  March  29.  1969. 1  sent  the  following 
■'leRram: 

"t.-s   DwicHT  David  Elsenhower. 

-.hington.  D  C  ■ 

!>FAR  Mrs.  Eisenhower:  In  the  passing  of 
^  ir  beloved  and  distinguished  husband,  the 
N'  ition  has  lost  one  of  Us  most  outstanding 

■  ttesman  and  military  leader  who  served  his 
intry  with  sound  Judgment  and  courage  In 

;  'ace  and  in  war.  Your  dear  husband  will  al- 

■A:us  occupy  a  foremost  position  In  American 

■  nd  in  world  history.  For  myself  personally 

ad  as  Speaker  of  the  US    House  of  Repre- 

f  utatlves  and  for  the  Members  thereof  I  ex- 

'•nd  to  you  and  your  beloved  ones  our  deep 

•'iipaihy  In  your  bereavement 

John  \V.  McCormack. 
SprakeT,  US.  House  of  Rrpiesmtatn-es. 

We  are  all  deeply  touched.  Not  only  the 
'  ountiT  but  the  world  stops  and  pauses 
'■o  pay  tribute  to  one  who  took  the  jour- 


ney of  life,  one  who  took  it  with  vision 
and  foresight,  and  who  took  it  with 
courage  and  determination.  This  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  will,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary courage,  who  always  kept 
foremost  in  his  mind  the  flag  of  our 
coimtry  and,  as  he  referred  to  it  on  past 
occasions,  everything  that  our  flag  stands 
for.  He  has  taken  the  journey  into  the 
great  beyond,  but  the  memoi-y  of  Dwiphi 
David  Eisenhower  as  citizen,  .soldier. 
statesman,  and  as  a  hiunan  beinu  with 
great  love  for  his  fellow  men  will  always 
live  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
everywhere,  particularly  those  who  want 
to  be  free  imder  their  own  law. 

Again,  for  myself  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  for  Mrs.  McCormack.  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  her  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy  in  tlieir  areat 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  tributes  that  already  have  been 
given  in  memory  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower have  been  so  heartfelt  and  so  mov- 
ing that  it  is  difficult  to  say  more.  This 
was  my  feeling  after  hearing  President 
Nixon's  eulogy  in  the  rotunda  on  Sunday. 
I  feel  the  same  way  now  after  hearing 
the  fine  and  kind  words  of  our  beloved 
Speaker. 

There  is.  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
late  President's  remarkable  character  on 
which  I  would  like  to  comment.  It  is  the 
great  interest  he  had  in  the  warm  con- 
fidence he  showed  in  America's  young 
people.  As  commander  of  allied  forces 
in  World  War  II.  he  had  led  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  in  battle:  he 
knew  what  they  could  do  and  the  dedi- 
cation and  sacrifice  of  which  youth  is 
capable,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  be- 
lieved in  them  as  he  did.  Because  he  had 
seen  firsthand  the  sacrifices  of  youth 
and  the  struggle  for  peace  he  had  no 
doubts  about  the  youth  of  the  past  nor 
those  of  the  coming  generation.  He  was 
not  dismayed  by  the  ill-advised  activi- 
ties of  the  small  minority  among  our 
youth  because  he  knew  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  were  as  dedicated  to  Amer- 
ica as  he  himself.  Frequently  he  called 
the  youth  of  the  past  and  particularly 
the  youth  of  the  future  the  finest  gen- 
erations of  young  Americans  tliis  Na- 
tion has  ever  produced. 

It  is  curious  that  although  lie  was 
older  in  years  than  any  of  our  other 
Presidents  when  he  left  the  White  House. 
General  Eisenhower  was  yomiger  ;n 
spirit  and  attitude  than  many  men  half 
his  age.  He  once  observed  that  no  man  is 
truly  a  man  who  does  not  have  some- 
thing of  a  boy  in  him.  and  he  never  lost 
his  competitive  drive,  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  great  capacity  for  friendship 

One  day,  after  the  general  had  laid 
down  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency.  Mrs. 
Ford  and  I  visited  Gettysburg  with  our 
two  oldest  boys,  Mike  and  Jack,  I  had 
arranged  an  appointment  with  the  gen- 
eral because  we  wanted  them  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  shake  hands  with  and  see 
at  close  range  this  great  American,  but 
we  had  not  expected  in  this  court<>sy  call 
to  take  but  a  few  minutes  of  his  time. 
Instead,  General  Eisenhower  kept  us  for 
almost  2  hours,  detailing  for  our  two  sons 


the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  recalling 
for  them  some  of  the  fascinating  high- 
lights of  his  full  career.  He  had  a  way 
with  yoimg  people,  and  Mike  and  Jack 
were  drawn  to  him  because  he  never 
talked  down  to  them  and  because  he  was 
.so  clearly  interested  in  them  and  their 
opinions.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
General  Eisenhower  had  not  become 
President,  we  would  be  eulogizing  him 
for  his  great  service  on  behalf  of  all  man- 
kind and  for  his  leadership  as  a  great 
university  president  or  for  some  other 
conspicuous  and  dedicated  service  m  the 
postwar  years. 

As  President  for  8  years,  he  was  always 
mindful  of  the  younger  men  m  Govern- 
ment, always  attentive  to  their  views  and 
conscious  of  his  duty  to  bring  them  along 
the  path  of  future  service  He  made  the 
once  ceremonial  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency into  an  important  ad.iunct  ol  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
younger  Members  of  Congre.'-s  during  his 
days  in  the  White  House  will  remember 
how  closely  he  watched  our  performance 
and  how  sympathetically  he  con.sidered 
our  problems. 

In  recent  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  national  Republi- 
can coordinating  committee,  and  there 
was  no  man  of  this  group  more  faithful 
in  attendance  or  more  spirited  m  debate 
than  the  former  President,  Yet  he  never 
.sought  to  dominate  our  discussion.  What 
stands  out  m  my  mind  most  vividly  vvith 
regard  to  General  Eisenhower's  contribu- 
tions were  the  times  when  we  on  the 
committee  were  tempted  by  an  excess  of 
partisan  zeal  to  swing  a  haymaker  at  tJie 
current  occupant  of  tlie  White  House.  In 
such  circumstances  the  general  would 
gently  remind  the  rest  of  us: 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  I  were  sitting  in  that 
chair  I  wouldn't  like  that  one  bit  Remember. 
he  is  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

It  IS  the  true  measure  of  Geneial 
Eisenhower's  greatness  that  he  cannot 
easily  be  compared  '.\  ith  any  ol  our  otiicr 
national  heroes.  He  had  the  dignity  and 
integrity  ol  General  Washington,  but  his 
beginnings  were  as  humble  as  Lmcolns. 
His  dedication  to  free  government  was 
as  deep  as  Jefferson's  and  his  \  ision  of  a 
world  at  peace  as  profound  as  Wilson  s. 
But  an  authentic  hero  must  be  unique, 
and  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  v  as.  above 
all.  himself.  Those  who  once  complained 
he  was  no  politician  now  know  tiial  this, 
being  true  to  one  s  own  best  self,  is  the 
best  politics  of  all, 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  express  our  deepest 
.'^ympath.y  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the 
family.  America  has  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est sons  and  all  mankind  one  of  us  finest 
leaders. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  ma.ioruy  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  '.vhen  w  ord 
reached  us  on  Friday  Inst  that  Pi'esident 
Ei.'^en'iGwer  had  died  I  tliink  n:y  reaction 
must  have  been  simihar  to  that  of  just 
iibout  every  man.  woman,  and  cliild  in 
this  country  I  felt  a  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal grief.  I  felt  that  someone  close  to 
me  had  gone,  A  strong  pillar  which  for  so 
long  had  helped  to  support  the  genera- 
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tion  to  which  I  belonged  had  been  pulled 
down 

.Vow  that  his  last  days  on  earth  have 
ended  we  see  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower 
in  the  total  spectrum 

We  see  Eisenhower,  the  President — 
Elsenhower,  the  general — and  Elsen- 
hower the  man 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  point  in  history 
to  assess  the  Eisenhower  Presidency.  In 
my  opinion,  iiiven  the  perspective  of  time. 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  as  President  will 
be  rated  much  higher  than  many  con- 
temporary historians  have  seen  fit  to 
rate  him  in  his  lifetime  It  is  true  that 
on  the  domestic  front  there  were  not 
-.pectacular  new  developments  during  the 
Elsenhower  years  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Roosevelt-Truman  period  before  him. 
and  the  Kennedy-Johnson  period  after 
him  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  were 
major  changes  in  the  broad  outlines  of 
President  Truman's  foreign  policy  How- 
ever. It  must  be  said  of  President  Elsen- 
hower that  he  presided  over  the  longest 
period  or  peace  which  our  people  have 
enjoyed  since  the  late  1930s 

As  a  militai-y  leader  General  Eisen- 
hower earned  a  unique  place  in  the  hss- 
■ory  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  history  of 
warfare  It  may  be  that  other  generals 
have  been  greater  strategusts  and  tacti- 
cians, more  capable  field  commanders, 
but  in  the  overpowering  job  of  organiz- 
ing, consolidating,  and  leading  diverse 
interests  and  nationalities  to  -^ure  and 
final  victory  against  nazism.  he  stands 
m  my  opinion  without  peer  in  modem 
histon.- 

From  D-day  to  V-E  Day  he  took  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  is  entitled  to 
personal  credit  for  the  success  of  ever>' 
major  decision 

It  was  General  Elsenhower,  the  soldier, 
who.  in  the  face  of  threatening  weather 
leports.  personally  made  the  decision  to 
cross  the  channel  on  June  6    1944 

It  was  Eisenhower,  the  militar/  leader, 
who  shaped  concerted  and  effective  ac- 
tion from  the  work  of  many  s'reat  field 
commanders  of  highly  different  views 
and  talents 

It  was  Eisenhower,  the  statesman,  who 
could  win  elTective  cooperation  from  the 
liands  of  all  the  Allied  -;overnments  His 
weapons  were  those  of  persuasion,  pa- 
tience, and  firmness 

With  It  all  he  had  total  assurance  in 
his  own  competence  and  in  his  own  au- 
thority 

Surely  it  can  be  said  of  DwikIU  Eisen- 
hower, even  more  surely  than  Byron  said 
(if  Napoleon,  that  "he  was  the  Cincin- 
natusof  the  West." 

It  is  to  Elsenhower,  the  man,  that  we 
must  turn  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  total 
impact  of  his  life  and  character.  Born  on 
rlie  Te.xas  frontier,  .just  6  miles  from  In- 
dian territory,  reared  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  midst  pioneer  environment,  into 
a  family  of  little  wealth  but  high  ideals, 
his  rise  to  fame  and  power  was  as  sure 
and  certain  as  that  of  .\braham  Lincoln 
.\s  Walt  Whitman  said  of  Lincoln,  we  can 
.say  of  him  One  "never  sees  that  man 
without  feeling  that  he  is  one  to  become 
personally  attached  to,  for  IvLs  combina- 
tion of  purest,  heartiest  tenderness  and 
native  western  form  of  manline.ss." 

Here  was  a  man  to  whom  people  al- 


mo.st  instinctively  turned  Though  pa- 
tient and  unassuming,  lie  was  uniformly 
successful  in  accomplishing  every  im- 
portant job  he  ever  undertook,  and  very 
imp<irtant  jobs,  indeed,  did  he  undertake: 
supreme  Allied  commander  In  Europe  in 
World  War  II.  Chief  of  StatT.  .supreme 
commander  and  organizer  of  NATO,  and 
President  of  the  United  States  He  had 
attributes  of  character  and  experience 
which  engendered  confidence  m  every- 
one who  ever  saw  him 

First  of  all,  he  was  likable  Everybody 
liked  Ike  He  was  jirobably  the  most  be- 
loved President  since  Waslilngton  In  the 
second  jilace,  he  was  never  a  petty  par- 
tisan Alttiough  he  was  finally  convinced 
that  he  could  t)est  serve  his  country  by 
running  fo.-  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  he  seemed  to  abhor  traditional 
party  politics  In  his  splendid  essay  on 
the  American  Presidency  Harold  J  Laski 
pointed  out  in  substance  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  disliked  extrenie  parti.sanship 
m  their  Presidents  Mr  Eisenhower  was 
probably  the  least  partisan  President 
since  George  Washington  More  signif- 
icant than  all  those  facts  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  the  .American  people,  and  in- 
deed tiie  people  of  all  the  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  had  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  competence  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  From  hts  broad  experi- 
ences m  war  and  m  N.\TO.  as  a  result 
of  his  unparalleled  knowledge  of  mtli- 
tary  iind  political  leaders  around  the 
world.  General  Eisenliower  had  devel- 
oped a  vast  reserve  of  knowledge  which 
save  Ir.m  unique  qualifications  u^  make 
proper  decisions  when  questions  nf  war 
and  peace  were  hanging  In  the  balance 
This,  in  my  opinion,  .aused  the  American 
people  to  trust  him.  and  it  caused  the 
leaders  of  every  nation  to  respect  liim. 
This.  It  .seems  to  me.  was  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  Eisenhower's  Presidency 
and  one  that  historians  will  have  to  lake 
into  accoimt  in  assessing  his  total  con- 
tributions to  America  and  to  the  world 

Until  the  day  he  died.  President  Eisen- 
hower was  beloved  across  his  native  land. 
We  still  cherish  and  will  long  cherish 
his  memor>-  He  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen 

We  in  this  Chamber  now  salute  this 
great  and  noble  man  w  ho  .-leeps  today 
in  honor  and  glory  beneath  the  historic 
dome  of  this  magiuflcent  building  with- 
in which  we  meet. 

To  Mrs  Elsenhower  and  her  son  and 
his  family,  the  whole  Nation  extends  its 
deepest  sympathy  as  it  mourns  the  loss 
of  one  of  us  greatest  and  noblest  sons. 

Mr  McCOKMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  tientleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr  Arenos' 

Mr  ARENDS  .Mr  Speaker,  to  all  the 
wondertul  words  that  liave  been  said 
about  former  President  and  General 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  I  .shall  say. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  lost  its 
most  beloved  leader  I  have  lost  a  per- 
>onal  friend 

Not  since  Gen  George  Washlnr^ton  has 
.America  known  a  .servant  of  the  people, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  more  dedicated 
to    his   country    than    Gen     Dwlght    D 
Eisenhower 

His  leadership,  and  the  deep  sincerity 
of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


engendered  a  faith  in  him  among  men 
everywhere  and  assures  him  a  foremost 
place  In  histoiy.  His  nobility  of  character 
and  .sincerity  of  purpose — that  all  men 
are  born  equal  and  endowed  by  their 
Maker  with  a  riKht  to  be  free— endeared 
liim  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
tamed  for  him  their  lastmc  :■  latitude 

He  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of 
America  and  of  all  .-\meiicans  His  con- 
tribution to  a  better  .America  and  a  better 
world  was  not  .solely  on  the  held  of  battle 
nor  in  the  councils  of  government,  but 
al.s<i  in  the  hlch  quality  of  his  moral 
leadership. 

It  IS  not  we  alone  who  mourn  his  loss. 
The  humblest  and  the  highest  every- 
where, around  the  ^.-lobe.  share  our 
national  grief. 

He  was  a  con.stant  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
Aiirk  with  him  as  our  President. 

For  8  years  dunim  his  Presidency  I  was 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  him.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  weekly  leadership 
meetint-'s  at  the  White  Hou.se.  However 
^.•rave  the  matters  di.scussed.  he  instilled 
;n  us  conlidence  that  what  needs  be  done 
could  be  done  He  was  always  under- 
standing of  ciifTcrent  I'omts  of  \iew  and 
always  objective  ar,  to  what  he  hoped  and 
desired  'o  do  legislatively  He  soueht  to 
do  only  that  which  was  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  great  country. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  play  uolf  with 
him  many,  many  times.  Golf  is  a  game  he 
loved.  It  IS  often  m  a  uame.  such  as  l'oIi. 
that  one  gets  to  know  his  friend  or  adver- 
.sary  under  the  best  and  worst  of  circum- 
stances, .vhen  ones  skill  and  jier.sever- 
<»nce  IS  beint'  tested.  He  was  a  terrific 
competitor  He  was  one  who  always  with 
every  shot  attempted  to  do  his  best.  He 
played  the  came  both  hard  and  fair.  And 
this  Is  how  he  played  the  pame  of  life 
always  fairly,  with  determination  and 
purpose.  For  President  Eisenhower  I  had 
the  greatest  respect,  admiration,  and 
love  He  was  one  pf  the  i:reate.st  men  I 
have  ever  known  We  are  all  the  richer 
from  having  known  him  and  for  havin;; 
liad  him  as  our  leader 

Mrs  Arends  joins  me  in  extending  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family 

Mr   McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   Lcntleman    from    Louisiana 
Mr.  Bocc.s ' 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  jom  my  colleagues — and  indeed 
the  people  of  the  world— in  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  great  American  leader. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower 

General  Eisenhower  once  said.  "I  come 
from  the  heart  of  America."  Today,  as 
we  mourn  his  passing.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  it  is  in  the  heart 
i)f  .'Vmenca  that  his  memory  will  forever 
reside. 

For  during  liis  lifetime.  General  Eisen- 
hower affirmed  .America — he  was  com- 
nuited  to  our  goals — and  because  of  ius 
devotion  to  our  country,  he  rose  from 
humble  origins  to  her  lughest  office 

Bismarck  once  observed  that  genuinely 
ureat  men  are  known  by  three  signs — 
generosity  in  the  design,  humanity  in 
the  execution,  moderation  in  success. 
These,  I  believe,  were  the  hallmarks  of 
General  Eisenhower's  long  and  produc- 
tive life. 
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The  natural  grief  we  feel  on  the  loss 
of  this  great  leader  is.  I  think,  tempered 
by  our  knowledge  that  few  men  live  such 
long  and  accomplished  lives. 

In  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  war — In 
all  times  of  great  national  need — Dwlght 
Eisenhower  gave  fully  and  generously  of 
his  rich  resources  of  leadership.  For  his 
fellovr  man,  he  defended  freedom,  won 
vlctor>',  brought  peace,  and  established 
.security.  No  one  it  would  seem,  could 
l)resume  to  do  more. 

He  was.  indeed,  one  of  the  great  men 
of  modern  limes,  and  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  high  honors  of  my  life  to  have  known 
him. 

To  his  widow  and  his  family,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  sorrow 
on  his  passing  and  our  gratitude  for  hav- 
iiiK  shared  him  with  us. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  uentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

MlZEl  . 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
March  28,  1969,  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower. General  of  the  Army,  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  loving 
liusband  and  gentle  father,  the  beloved 
leader  of  his  people  in  war  and  peace, 
passed  from  this  life. 

His  death  saddens  free  men  every- 
where, for  he  did  as  much  as  any  man  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  human  freedom. 
He  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  it. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  carried  our  bur- 
dens upon  his  strong,  broad  back.  He  was 
bltrgcr  than  life,  and  he  cared.  His  work 
for  freedom  was  done  willingly — ea- 
gerly— and  done  exceedingly  well. 

We  pay  tribute  to  his  accomplishments 
today,  and  our  tributes  are  fond  tributes. 
The  affection  which  Americans  held  for 
Ike  was  genuine,  and  the  loss  we  suffer 
with  his  passing  is  the  loss  of  a  good 
friend.  That  is  the  most  grievous  loss  that 
anyone  can  sustain, 

THE    YEARS    IX    ABILENE 

Eisenhower  naturally  liked  people  and 
respected  them.  He  en.ioyed  the  company 
of  kings,  of  presidents,  and  prime  minis- 
ters, and  v.as  at  home  with  the  lions  of 
industry.  He  sought  no  less  the  compan- 
ionship of  students,  farmers,  workers, 
.schoolteachers,  small  businessmen,  and 
the  troops.  He  gained  strength  from  all  of 
them. 

In  his  youth,  he  knew  no  social  strati- 
fication, no  class  distinction.  No  one  was 
his  better  " — no  one  was  held  in  low 
esteem  for  want  of  proper  heritage  or 
current  position.  Each  man  had  unique 
opportunity  to  jirove  himself,  and  each 
man  deserved  every  success  that  came  to 
him.  for  he  had  earned  it. 

That  is  the  way  it  was  in  Abilene. 

Abilene,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  was 
not  a  place  for  the  habitually  idle  or 
frivolous.  The  unpaved,  rutted,  dusty 
streets,  the  hand-sawn  lumber  sidewalks. 
the  sparse  shops,  the  unrelenting  chal- 
lenge of  the  farms,  and  the  wind- 
wliipped  outdoors  in  the  dead  of  winter 
were  enough  to  cieter  the  faint  of  heart 
or  weak  of  w  ill  from  settling  there. 

Men  came  to  Abilene  for  a  decent 
chance  to  earn  an  honorable  living,  and 
Miost  came  with  little  more  than  a  few 
chattels.  The  only  avenue  to  achievement 
was  bone-crushing  hard  work. 

There  were  few  charities  and  virtually 
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no  government  programs  of  relief.  No 
one  was  called  to  Abilene  by  special 
privilege,  and  practically  no  one  was  ever 
asked  to  leave.  Men  came  there  for  better 
opportunity  than  they  had  ever  known. 
and  they  stayed  because  that  opportunity 
came  to  them  if  they  worked. 

Men  were  respected  for  what  they  did 
themselves,  and  the  lessons  of  Eisen- 
hower's youth  were  practical  lessons. 

Frug'ality.  good  commonsense.  hard 
work,  respect  for  knowledge,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were 
hallmarks  of  human  dignity  in  Abilene 
those  days. 

In  1890,  the  year  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  bom,  the  Populist  movement  was 
strong  in  the  Midwest.  Five  Members  of 
Congress  and  one  U.S.  Senator  were 
elected  from  Kansas  on  the  Populist 
ticket  that  year.  The  party  achieved  a 
clear  majority  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  courthouses  were 
well  staffed  witli  adherents  to  the  cause. 
Prevailing  adverse  economic  conditions 
could  not  be  squared  with  the  abundance 
of  rich  Kansas  familand.  the  competence 
of  the  people,  and  their  commitment  to 
fair  dealing  and  hard  work. 

Most  Kansans  fervently  believed  that 
low  farm  prices  were  unconscionable, 
that  the  railroads  and  bankers  held  too 
much  power,  and  that  foreclosures  were 
unsufferable  and  had  to  be  regulated  for 
the  protection  of  small  businessmen  and 
farmers. 

By  the  time  Eisenhower  was  a  teen- 
ager, the  political  movement  had  waned. 
But  the  code  of  Populist  idealism- 
reverence  for  work  and  respect  for  the 
people  who  did  the  work — was  firmly 
established. 

Those  views  that  had  swept  Kansas 
like  a  prairie  fire  were  widely  debated 
during  Eisenhower's  youth — albeit  with 
some  restraint  by  that  time — at  the 
Chautauquas,  the  meeting  halls,  the 
husking  bees,  and  no  doubt  at  the 
creamery  where  he  worked  after  school. 
Walter  T.  K.  Nugent,  in  his  study  of 
Kansas  populism,  gave  this  description 
of  the  prevalent  notions  of  the  time: 

The  Populist  beliei  consisted  o£  a  leeling 
that  the  United  Stales  was  a  difTerent  kind 
of  political  £cx;iety  iroin  any  that  !.ad  ever 
existed  before  and  therefore  more  worth 
preserving  than  any  previous  one.  America 
was  not  Just  another  nation-state  but  nn 
embodiment  of  certain  icieuls.  It  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  democratic  republicanism:  a 
society  where  the  people  rule,  where  the  gov- 
erned consent  to  their  governors,  where  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  propeny  are  pro- 
tected because  this  very  protection  is  the 
object  of  their  own  self-government.  It  was 
the  embodiment,  too,  of  economic  democ- 
racy: where  resources  wanted  only  honest 
labor  to  be  translated  into  the  reality  of 
abundance,  where  opportunity  was  equal. 
where  the  distribution  of  the  nation  s  wealth 
was  equitable.  It  was  the  antithesis  of  Eu- 
rope. ...  It  was  a  place,  in  short,  where 
the  people  rule  for  themselves  and  for  the 
protection   of  their  natural   rights. 

This,  then,  was  the  heritage  which 
Dwight  David  Eisenliow-er  carried  with 
him  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
■West  Point.  His  roots  were  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  nourishing  earth  that  was 
Abilene.  His  parents  were  representative 
of  the  finest  citizens  of  Abilene,  and  he 
was  their  own  true  son. 


He  never  severed  those  early  tics.  The 
lessons  he  had  learned  in  youth  helped 
him  achieve  good  works  throughout  his 
distinguished  career  of  public  service. 

I  HE     VE.\R.-.    l.V     I   NIIOR:vI 

From  the  time  he  boarded  the  tram  at 
Abilene  bound  for  West  Point  unlil  he 
resigned  as  Allied  commander  in  Europe 
to  seek  the  Presidency.  Eisenhower  was 
throughout  an  Army  man.  During  2  in- 
tervening years  as  president  of  Columbia 
University,  he  had  been  reslive.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  call  for  his  return  to 
active  duty  had  been  welcome. 

He  was  an  Army  man  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition, and  yet  his  style  of  command  wa.s 
somehow  distinctive.  Nobody  ever  dared 
wave  at  any  other  fi\e-star  general  and 
shout.  "Hi,  there,  Pal."  yet  everybody 
yelled,  "Hi  .  there.  Ike."  He  always 
grinned  at  them  and  waved  back.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  difference. 

Early  in  his  "yearling  "  or  sophomore 
year  at  West  Point,  he  was  revolted  at 
the  humiliation  he  had  inflicted  upon  an 
unfortunate  jslebe  and  vowed  to  refrain 
from  harshly  reprimanding  any  uiiier 
victim  of  We.st  Point's  indoctrination 
system.  For  his  3  remaining  years  at  the 
Academy,  he  kept  the  resolution. 

While  a  .junior  officer,  Eisenhower  pre- 
ferred assignments  with  the  troops 
rather  than  prized  staff  positions  that 
earned  certain  promotion  with  them. 

rhrousihout  his  military  career,  he  had 
an  almost  mystical  capacity  to  capture 
the  affection  of  his  subordinates — 
whether  a  platoon  or  an  entire  army — 
as  well  as  their  respect  and  allegiance. 
This  affection,  which  he  returned  and 
appreciated,  was  perhaps  not  imusual 
for  the  man  whose  roots  were  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  mainstream  of  IjU- 
manity. 

He  viewed  that  stream  as  many, 
many  individuals,  working  together  for 
a  common  goal.  He  never  regarded  a 
regiment  or  a  republic  as  a  "mass  of 
people."  but  rather  as  a  very  special 
.-election  of  uniciue  and  important  indi- 
viduals. No  wonder  his  troops,  and  l.tter 
his  countrymen,  were  so  unstintin.c  and 
unswerving  m  their  loyally  to  him.  their 
affection  for  him. 

He.  of  all  the  professionals  m  the  US. 
Army,  was  the  logical  choice  to  lead 
that  force  of  citizen-soldiers.  that  force 
of  workers  and  farmers  and  clerks  and 
businessmen,  that  was  to  liberate  Europe 
from  the  Nazis  and  the  Prussian  officer- 
elite. 

Ike's  men  knew  that  l",e  was  one  of 
them,  for  all  his  training  and  !ii':;h 
professional  skill.  They  loved  him — they 
followed  him.  Together  they  conquered. 
:he  vE,\r.s  in  the  wHrrE  house 
General  Eisenhower  came  to  the  While 
House  a  popular  man,  and  he  left  it  a 
popular  man.  Through  8  years  of  diffi- 
cult decisions,  throuuh  succe.sses  and  re- 
versals, lie  held  the  confidence  of  those 
that  !,ad  .selected  him  for  their  leader. 
He  was  a  brilliant  administrator  at  the 
White  House.  ,iust  as  he  had  been  in 
Europe.  The  j-.eople  wanted  a  respite 
from  the  aaonies  of  war  in  Europe  and 
war  m  Korea.  They  wanted  quiet  -  i!i- 
ciency.  He  gave  it  to  them. 

Americans  arc  like  other  peoples — tliey 
genuinely   want   to   have   confidence   m 
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their  President  Dwlaht  David  Eisen- 
hower, the  34th  F*resident  of  the  United 
States,  provided  »  hfetime  of  leadership 
which  inspired  confidence 

No  man  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
render  hiiiher  service  to  America — if  she 
lasts  10  000  years 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlniiulshed  t;entleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Rivers  > 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
mv.self  with  the  noble  sentiments  of  our 
beloved  Speaker  of  the  House  I  would 
just  like  to  observe  about  this  Kreat  man 
Elsenhower  a  statement  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham: 

When  he  fell  in  whirlwind    tie  went  clown 
.■\s  when  a  lordly    edar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  u  great  ihout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesorae  place  against  the  sky 

I  doubt  if  we  can  think  of  one  in  the 
country  who  found  as  deep  a  place  in  the 
hearts  and  the  love  of  America.  He  was 
truly  a  ^reat  man,  a  kindly  man.  a 
humble  man 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvaxua  'Mr.  SAVLORi. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer 
tnbute  to  the  memory  of  our  fallen  lead- 
er can  surpass  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever history  says  of  his  leadership — in 
war  and  peace — the  people  will  affec- 
tionately remember  hun  as    Ike  ' 

He  was  never  the  textbook  picture  of 
the  tough  and  austere  military  man:  nor 
did  he  surround  his  presidency  with  the 
trappings  of  power  as  he  could  have.  He 
was  at  heart  a  sincere.  t;regarious,  and 
.selfless  public  .servant,  and  what  he  was 
at  heart  shown  through  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  knew  that  the  man 
called    Ike"  could  be  trusted  implicitb'. 

The  aura  of  power  surrounded  the 
man  but  it  did  not  affect  his  presence. 
The  feeling  of  command  was  there  and 
yet  no  one  could  have  divined  to  have 
been  ordered.  What  sage  could  define 
the  quahties  of  such  leadership  and 
charisma.' 

The  country  and  the  world  will  miss 
the  man.  but  he  left  behind  a  memory  of 
something  more  precious  than  a  simple 
recall  of  his  legion  of  accomplishments, 
he  left  us  with  a  memory  of  an  infec- 
tious smile. 

The  loss  of  that  smile,  with  its  ability 
to  calm  our  fears,  renew  our  strength, 
and  uplift  our  spirits.  ;s  the  L:reatest  loss 
we  suffer  on  the  passing  of  Dwmht  David 
Eisenhower.  It  was  a  .smile  that  came 
from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  epitomized 
the  tjreat  American  dream.  There  was 
the  knowledge  from  Ike's  smile  that  tie 
trusted  people,  and  they  returned  that 
trust  without  bounds.  It  was.  according 
to  one  writer,  "the  smile  of  sincerity  :n 
an  age  of  contrivance." 

That  snule  is  physically  gone  now,  but 
the  place  it  holds  m  the  hearts  of  the 
countrymen  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
can  never  be  replaced. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  u'entleman 
trom  Ohio    Mr  Wylie  ■ 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  today 
pay  honor  to  a  L;reat  American.  I  wel- 
come the  opp<jrtunity  to  record  a  per- 
sonal experience  with  Gen  Dw  li^ht  David 
Eisenhower.   In  it  we  find   further  evi- 


dence uf  those  ereat  tiualilles  which 
made  him  beloved  as  a  leader  m  war  as 
m  peace 

This  incident  took  place  on  March  23. 
1945  The  30th  Infantry  Divl.sion.  of 
which  I  was  a  member  was  moving  into 
position  in  preparation  for  a  night  at- 
tack across  the  Riune  River  at  Wessel, 
Ciermany  We  had  spent  many  hours 
practicing  witli  assault  crossings  of  the 
Maas  River  in  Holland  We  knew  what 
we  ■.vere  to  do  But  the  Rhine  River  was 
wider  and  the  attack  was  to  be  at  night 
under  cover  of  darkness  In  practise  no 
one  was  trying  to  keep  us  from  landing. 
Still  as.saull  boats  had  capsized  and  in 
one  instance  the  occupants  had  drowned 
So.  we  approached  our  task  afraid  that 
we  might  never  see  loved  ones  again 
Then,  the  paratr(X)pers  started  dropping 
behind  enemy  lines  in  great  numbers 
from  the  sky.  We  sensed  their  mission 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  ours 
but  would  certainly  increase  our  chances 
of  reaching  the  other  side.  Sporadic 
shell  fire  made  us  ill  at  ease  and  at- 
tested to  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and 
his  intention  to  see  that  our  mission 
failed  While  we  were  there,  marching 
gloomily  in  combat  column,  a  staff  car 
approached  and  stopped  beside  where 
I  was  walking.  General  Eisenhower 
stepped  out  Eor  a  moment.  I  froze  with 
apprehension.  Then.  I  made  a  poor  at- 
tempt to  salute,  which  seemed  the  thing 
to  do  The  General  extendec  his  hand  to 
.shake  mine,  flashed  his  warm  smile,  and 
said — I  think.  "Hi  .soldier."  although  in 
the  dramatics  of  the  moment  I  cannot 
now  be  certain  of  his  exact  words  The 
general  walked  up  and  down  the  column 
.shaking  hands  and  encouraging  his 
troops  He  came.  too.  I  am  sure,  to  get 
a  better  look  at  the  tactical  situation.  I 
remember  distinctly  saying  to  a  buddy. 
"He  shouldn't  be  here  Doesn  t  he  know- 
he  IS  liable  to  be  killed'' "  General  Eisen- 
hower was  up  with  the  troops  risking 
his  life  but  the  inspiration  his  presence 
save  cannot  be  imagined.  Later.  I  was  to 
receive  the  Silver  Star  because  our  bat- 
talion commander,  Lt.  Col.  Ernest 
Frankland.  thought  I  performed  my 
small  part  of  that  battle  with  extraor- 
dinary heroism  As  I  reflect.  I  am  not  in- 
clmed  to  acts  which  would  warrant  any 
such  honor  If  I  deserve  it.  General 
Eisenhower  deserved,  at  least,  some  of 
the  credit  Two  years  ago  many  of  us 
as  freshman  Congressmen  \'isited  with 
President  Eisenhower  at  Camp  David. 
We  talked  briefly  about  the  Rhine  Filver 
cro.ssing. 

Our  Nation  is  sad  because  of  the  death 
of  riur  threat  general  and  President  He 
was  loved  for  his  courage,  warmth,  and 
understanding.  Yes;  we  are  .saddened, 
as  a  nation  by  his  passing.  Yet  in  his 
death,  as  in  his  life,  we  are  cau.sed  to  re- 
flect on  the  heritage  of  our  i^rcat  cotm- 
try.  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the 
great  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  and  the 
necessity  just  now.  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore, for  an  extra  effort  to  preserve  our 
freedoms 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Smith  ' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  decades,  it  seems  that 


fame  and  notoriety  has  gone  principally 
to  those  who  accumulate  great  material 
wealth,  commit  some  hideous  crime,  or 
have  a  reputation  for  abusing  power 
or  do  the  unusual.  Many  millions  of 
Americans  are  honest  and  have  a  great 
desire  to  .see  justice  but  few  become 
famous  for  having  those  attributes.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  one  of  those  few. 
The  lo.ss  of  a  man  with  worldwide  fame 
for  such  characteristics  is  a  great  loss 
and  the  whole  Nation  and  world  suffers 
from  such  loss 

As  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  sleeps  in 
the  rotunda  a  few  steps  from  here,  the 
Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  a  truly  great 
American,  and  I  Join  those  who  extend 
their  condolences  to  his  family. 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

All  the  world  is  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a 
truly  great  yet  humble  man.  The  former 
President — who  preferred  to  be  called 
General  after  his  retirement — probably 
will  not  go  down  in  history  as  a  politi- 
cian's President,  but  rather  as  a  true 
statesman,  highly  respected  by  the  lead- 
ers of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

As  a  young  Kansas  Congre.ssman,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  personally 
with  this  great  man.  who  grew  up  on  the 
western  praine  of  Kansas,  at  his  peaceful 
Gettysburg  farm.  His  knowledge  of  both 
national  and  International  affairs  proved 
to  be  most  helpful  to  me  as  a  new  Con- 
gressman. 

Men  of  all  political  philosophies  sought 
his  counsel  and  guidance  on  matters  of 
importance.  And  all  succeeding  Presi- 
dents have  at  one  time  or  another  turned 
to  him  for  help 

To  the  end.  this  uncommon  man  was 
characterized  by  uncommon  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Capitol  today  are 
50  Kansas  schoolchildren  who  are  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
They  have  brought  with  them  a  beautiful 
box  of  long-.'-tcmmed  wheat  from  the 
threat  State  of  Kansas,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  love  for  our  wonderful  former  Pres- 
ident. They  are  here  in  person  to  add  this 
wheat  to  the  many  beautiful  flowers  cov- 
ering the  rotunda  of  this  Capitol. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  Kansas 
group  has  written  a  poem  which  I  should 
like  to  read  to  this  distinguished  body  to- 
day. This  poem  was  written  by  Barbara 
Hanna  Gray  and  endorsed  by  the  50 
-schoolchildren  from  Kansas. 

This  poem  reads  as  follows: 

Wheat:    In    .Memory    df   Dwight   David 

Eisenhower 

I  By  Barbara  Hanna  Grayi 

A  shock  <if  wheat — Ripened  \n  the  sun  of  a 
Kansas  prairie,  tendered  gently  there 
from  small  green  spruui  until  tall  and 
golden-  unbent  by  the  winds  tha' 
blow  hard 

.\  shoclc  of  ttheat — Filled  with  the  grain  of  a 
Kansas  youth,  harv-ested  by  God  t" 
feed  His  flock.s  with  the  bread  of  his 
life— unbent  by  the  winds  that  blow 
hard 

:\  shock  of  wheat — Having  borne  its  fruit 
must  die  to  live  anew,  returning  now 
to  the  promised  land  of  everlasting 
life — unbent  by  the  winds  that  blow 
hard. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Edmondson  » . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
brought  my  family  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal in  January  of  1953,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  administration. 

As  a  freshman  m  the  83d  Congress,  I 
became  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  warm,  friendly,  and  genuine 
,^merican  who  was  to  lead  our  country 
through  most  of  the  1950's. 

The  impression  I  then  received — of  a 
man  with  a  deep  love  for  our  country 
and  a  rreat  respect  for  all  his  fellow  citi- 
zens— was  to  continue  for  the  17  years 
which  followed. 

The  opportunity  to  know  the  man  and 
to  appreciate  his  great  character  was  one 
of  the  real  treasures  of  my  own  years  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  sons  in  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved former  President,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  soldier-pa- 
triot in  the  great  American  tradition — a 
worthy  successor  to  George  Washington 
and  Andrew  Jackson. 

As  commander  of  the  Allied  forces 
who  liberated  Europe  from  the  tyranny 
of  Nazi  armed  conquest,  he  was  a  cru- 
:-ader  for  freedom  in  one  of  history's 
most  trying  challenges  to  freedom. 

Eisenhower  leadership  for  freedom 
L  ontinued  in  the  tumultuous  years  which 
followed  World  War  II,  as  he  united  the 
NATO  powers  to  halt  the  westward  drive 
of  another  tyranny — that  of  Soviet  com- 
munism lead  by  Stalin. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  cold  war  years  of  the  1950's, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  continued  to  lead  the 
tree  world  in  the  quest  for  both  freedom 
and  peace. 

As  the  acknowledged  leader  of  free  na- 
tions throughout  the  1950's,  President 
Kiisenhower  pledged  the  terrible  power  of 
■he  atom  to  the  search  for  peace,  in  an 
.iddress  to  the  United  Nations  which  in- 
spired all  the  world. 

When  he  completed  his  second  term 
,is  President,  he  continued  to  serve  his 
I'oiuitry,  providing  wise  counsel  and  as- 
sistance to  the  three  Presidents  who  have 
tollowed  him — regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion. 

A  man  who  loved  and  served  his  coun- 

My  well,  a  man  who  was  above  partisan 

.;)olitics  on  the  major  questions  of  peace 

iiid  war  at  all  times,  a  man  who  was 

jved  and  respected  by  all  Americans — 

hat  was  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

America  has  lost  a  great  champion  and 
I  great  leader.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
.nourning  our  great  loss. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  now  yield  to  the 
iistinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Reip'  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Speaker  for 
lelding. 

In  the  death  of  General  Eisenhower 

.\merica  has  lost  our  most  widely  loved 

public  figure.  General  Elsenhower  had 

ery  special  qualities  of  humility,  sin- 

enty.   spiritual   conviction,   and   great 

.uman  warmth.  All  of  these  animated 

his  long  service  to  his  coimtry. 


I  remember  on  more  than  one  occasion 
his  turning  to  friends  and  saying,  "Well, 
the  really  educated  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  Milton."  He  always  thought  of 
the  other  person  first,  such  as  when  he 
knew  almost  a  year  ago  that  his  chances 
for  the  future  were  perhaps  not  the 
brightest.  Then,  he  looked  death  in  the 
face  and  he  found  it  preferable.  He  said 
to  a  friend : 

I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  as  to  what  my 
chances  are.  I  would  like  to  go  on  living  for 
as  long  as  I  can  be  useful  to  somebody,  even 
though  I  know  I  am  not  going  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  at  my  age.  But  I  had  Just  as 
soon  the  end  came  now  if  to  go  on  living 
means  that  I  will  be  a  burden  to  my  family 
and  tie  up  all  those  doctors  who  could  be 
taking  care  of  guys  with  a  full  life  ahead  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  deep  and  in- 
grained humility  was  umquely  charac- 
teristic of  General  Eisenhower. 

Few  will  ever  forget  his  broad  smile 
and  his  capacity  to  inspire  confidence 
and  accomplishment — among  both  men 
and  nations — whether  it  was  before  Nor- 
mandy or  during  Europe's  troubled  days 
while  NATO  was  being  formed  or  in  his 
dramatic  "open  skies"  proposal  at  the 
Geneva  summit,  which  no  other  Amer- 
ican could  have  put  forward  with  the 
same  effectiveness.  Indeed,  his  smile  was 
capable  of  lighting  up  a  nation  here  or 
overseas,  as  the  great  throngs  that  turned 
out  to  greet  him  illustrated  so  vividly. 
We  felt  better  when  we  saw  that  smile — 
it  was  unique — it  was  a  personal  one. 
it  was  a  humble  one,  and  it  called  forth 
our  deepest  trust. 

I  also  remember  the  period  during  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950  s  when  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  had  several  opportuni- 
ties to  consider  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  Perhaps  no  other  American 
in  public  life  turned  down  such  clear 
offers  for  the  presidential  nomination  as 
forthrightly  as  he  did. 

I  think  the  point  that  finally  motivated 
him  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
was  his  concern  over  the  war  in  Korea 
and  his  desire  to  work  for  peace.  He 
could  not  have  forgiven  himself  had  he 
sacrificed  an  opportimity  to  save  the 
lives  of  young  men  and  to  truly  serve 
the  people  of  the  country  he  so  deeply 
loved;  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
seek  the  power  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Eisenhower  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  most  successful 
commanders  of  a  multinational  alliance. 
He  revitalized  the  Republican  Party  and 
thereby  strengthened  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. His  character  and  ability  certainly 
put  to  rest  many  thoughts  of  isolationism 
of  prewar  America. 

He  was  responsible  for  many  progres- 
sive steps  to  strengthen  our  domestic 
policies,  whether  they  involved  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  increases  in 
social  security.  Neither  will  America  for- 
get that  it  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
succeeded  in  passing  the  first  civil  rights 
bill  since  Reconstruction  and  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  the  military-industrial 
complex. 

All  remember,  I  believe,  his  achieve- 
ment in  bringing  peace  to  Korea.  Surely 
history  will  record  the  unifying  leader- 
ship he  brought  to  America  in  the  Presi- 


dency  following   the   divisive   years   of 
war  overseas. 

But  his  overriding  concern  ui  tlie  Pres- 
idency was  to  work  for  a  world  of  univer- 
.sal  peace  with  .mstice.  His  unqualified 
.support  of  the  U.N.  was  fundamental. 
His  leadership  in  the  "atoms-for-peace" 
program  m  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  m 
progress  toward  a  nonproliferation 
treaty,  and  for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  basic  to  the  future. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  one  day 
when  the  subject  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
raised.  He  looked  out  the  window  and 
said  very  simply  that  he  was  opposed  to 
their  use.  and  that  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  use  of  one  tactical 
nuclear  weapon,  for  any  .such  action 
would  inevitably  mvite  a  full  nuclear 
exchange. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  a  real  spiritual 
quality,  character  and  judgment,  steadi- 
ness under  pressure,  and  a  complete 
honesty  and  sincerity  about  him.  He  in- 
.spired  men  to  work  together;  he  had 
total  disdain  for  personal  public  com- 
ment; he  was  contemptuous  of  narrow 
partisan  motives,  and  more  than  once 
rejected  temporary  political  gain  for  the 
greater  good  of  our  country.  Such  a  man 
brought  stature  and  trust  to  the  White 
House.  He  represented  Americans,  per- 
haps, more  faithfully  than  any  in  our 
'  time.  Certainly,  he  was  loved  and  trusted 
both  overseas  and  here.  In  a  unique  way 
his  life  will  stand  as  an  inspiration  for  all 
those  who  believe  m  character  in  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  a  great  human  being,  and  he 
will  be  judged  kindly  by  future  historians, 
not  only  for  his  positive  accomplish- 
ments but  indeed  for  those  decisions 
which  did  not  make  the  headlines,  such 
as  his  refusal  to  be  stampeded  into  any 
commitment  to  Vietnam. 

His  life  is  a  testament  to  public  service, 
and  of  the  highest  traditions  of  America, 
and  General  Eisenhower  now  clearly  be- 
longs to  the  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  expressing 
our  grief  upon  the  passing  of  General 
Eisenhower,  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy,  that  of  Mrs.  Reid 
and  my  mother,  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  to 
Mrs.  Eisenhower,  John  Eisenhower,  and 
all  members  of  the  family 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  -lentleman 
from  Illinois  '  Mr.  PrciNSKi ' . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
today  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most 
noble  sons.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
join  with  the  Speaker  and  others  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  to  tiimk  ol  Dwight 
D.  Ei-senhower  in  terms  el  three  plateaus; 
first,  as  a  military  leader,  he  was  without 
a  peer.  His  .createt-t  .'Strength  was  his 
ability  to  bring  people  together.  It  was  his 
penius  as  an  organizer,  a.s  a  persuader,  as 
a  mediator,  and  as  a  military  tactician 
that  helped  put  together  the  fantastic 
military  machine  that  frustrated  the  de- 
signs of  the  Axis  Powers  upon  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  and  the  re.si  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  at  tlii>  day 
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we  realize  the  enonBttll^  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  pulItoR  togetlier  divergent 
military  views.  In  pulling  tcwether  dl- 
veruent  military  concepts,  different 
equipment,  different  ideas,  and  welding 
them  into  one  successful  effort  A'hich 
brought  victory  and  tieedom  to  the 
world 

I  believe  that  Dwlght  Elsenhower  to- 
day deserves  to  be  called  the  greatest 
militaiy  lienius  of  our  time 

Second,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  he  had  abidintf  lalth  in  the  rug- 
ged spirit  of  American  individualism. 
Many  of  his  critics  have  erroneously  in- 
terpreted his  >tubborn  refusal  to  pluntre 
Oovernment  controls  into  every  facet  of 
our  American  life  as  a  record  of  inac- 
tion. President  Eisenhower  m  my  judg- 
ment reflected  the  true  .spirit  of  Fhomas 
.lerterson  He  had  a  social  consciousness. 
Hf  : tcil./ed  things  had  to  be  done,  and 
he  wanted  to  move  forward,  but  he  also 
realized  that  the  dignity  of  an  individual 
l5  supreme  :n  a  free  nation,  and  he 
wanted  to  let  the  individual  do  as  much 
tor  iiimself  as  humanly  possible. 

President  Eisenhower  gave  the  country 
u  -  reat  lecord  to  build  on.  In  the  ensuing 
years  lus  successors  have  bUilt  upon  that 
record.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  made  great  contributions 
as  Piesident  of  tins  country 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  his 
third  -leai  achievement  v^as  as  an  Amer- 
ican in  his  iarewell  address  when  he 
warned  the  Nation  against  the  military- 
industrial  comple.x.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  had  occasion  to  i>bser\e  first-hand- 
edly  as  a  military  leader  and  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  the  inherent 
dangers  of  permitting  that  sort  of  a  com- 
bination to  get  out  ot  hand.  The  enornuty 
of  his  warrang  is  best  exemplified  as  we 
look  today  and  see  '.hat  some  JOO  Ameri- 
can corporations  iiave  more  than  S30 
billion  worth  of  Government  contracts. 
The  wainmu  i;iven  us  by  President  Eis- 
enhower cannot  go  unheeded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  the  political  leaders  of  my  own  party 
exerted  every  effort  to  induce  and  per- 
suade General  Eisenliower  to  run  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Eisenhower  would 
have  been  a  i^reat  President  on  either 
party  s  ticket. 

Noi  am  I  at  all  surpri.>ed  to  learn  that 
President  Truman  had  designated  him  as 
ins  lieu  apparent,  because  we  all  have 
recognized  Mr.  Eisenhower  s  genius  and 
his  great  dedication  and  his  abidmg  faith 
in  -America. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  paying  tribute  today 
to  DAight  Eisennower  I  would  say  that 
he  uave  ma.iesty  and  nobility  to  ilie  cause 
of  public  service.  His  conduct  in  public 
affairs  leaves  fill  oi  us  in  public  office 
with  a  let^acy  we  can  proudly  emulate. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Pucinskl  joins  me 
in  extendin;^  and  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  the  entire 
Eisenhower  family,  and.  yes.  to  all 
Americans  who  today  mourn  his  passing. 
Mr  McCORM.ACK  Mr  Sof^aker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  f;entleman 
from  Michigan     Mr    Cfderberc 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
payint;  respect  to  the  memory  of  General 
Eiseniiower  Many  of  us  in  this  body  had 
the  honor  of  serving  under  lu.s  command 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II.  and  I 


recall  those  days  as  well  I  was  division 
headquarters  company  commander  of 
the  83d  Division 

The  til  St  tune  I  saw  the  geneial  was 
shoitly  after  the  .nvasion  when  he 
Msited  our  division  headquarters  and  on 
.>everal  occasions  after  that  he  \  laited 
our  division. 

As  a  junior  otficer  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  in  the  divi.^wn  war  room  when 
he  was  conferrliig  with  the  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  division  At  no  time  did  he 
ever  fail  to  inquire  about  the  troops  of 
the  division.  He  always  was  concerned 
about  their  welfare — were  they  getting 
enough  food,  were  they  getting  the  proper 
clothes.  This  was  a  man  who  was  not 
L^nly  a  great  general  but  also  a  great 
humanitarian 

Then  shortly  after  the  war,  many  of 
us  had  the  honor  of  entering  Into  public 
service  In  the  Congress  at  the  same  time 
he  became  President  of  the  United  States 
We  still  have  a  number  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  wlio  came  m  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  83d  Congress  in  1953.  We 
can  recall  our  Msits  with  him  during 
those  years  He  luiderstood  the  role  of 
the  Congress  and  lespected  it 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  when  laistory 
writes  the  lecord  of  General  Eisenhower, 
that  record  is  gomg  to  be  one  ot  great 
achievement  both  in  war  and  m  peace 
He  was  a  man  who  really  cherished  Irt e- 
dom— and   a  man   who   hated   war. 

He  never  hf  sitated  to  take  such  action 
as  was  necessary  to  preserve  our  Nation 
The  world  has  lost  a  great  leader  but  his 
inspiration  will  live  on  lorever. 

Mrs  Cederberg  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  Eisenhower  family. 
Mr     McCORMACK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  to  the  ijentlen.an  from  West  Vir- 
ginia   Mr.  Hechllri  . 

Mr.  HECHLKR  uf  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  Irom  Michigan 
'Mr.  Cederberg  1,  the  uentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Wylie>.  and  others  have 
called  attention  to  the  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  wiio  served  under 
General  Eisenhower  when  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  European  theater  of 
operations  dur-ing  World  War  II 

The  qualities  of  General  Eisenhower's 
leadership  as  commander  were  manifest 
m  the  planning  and  launchmg  of  the 
great  invasion  of  Normandy  as  well  as  m 
many  other  ways. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some- 
thing that  General  Eisenliouer  wTote  in 
Crusade  in  Europe"  and  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  my  happy  moments  of 
the  war.  '  When  lie  received  the  news  of 
the  first  crossmg  of  the  Rhine  at  Re- 
iiiagen.  Germany.  General  Eisenhower 
capitalized  on  this  rreat  event  which 
materially  shortened  the  war  in  Europe. 
He  wrote  this  about  the  Remagen 
Bridge  capture: 

This  news  was  reported  lo  Bradley  It  hap- 
pened t.hat,  a  SHAEF  stall  olticer  was  in  Bniu- 
ley's  headquarters  when  the  news  arrived, 
and  a  discussion  at  onre  <<tok  place  as  t<3  the 
iimuunt  of  force  that  should  be  pushed  across 
the  bridge.  If  the  bridgehead  lorce  was  too 
small  it  would  be  destroyed  through  a  quick 
concenrration  uf  German  strength  on  the 
east  5lUe  '>t  the  river  On  the  other  hand. 
Bradley  realized  that  K  he  threw  a  large  force 
across  he  might  Interfere  with  further  de- 
velopment of  my  basic  plan.  Bradley  in- 
stantly telephoned  me. 


I  was  ut  dinner  in  my  Reims  headquar- 
ters with  the  corps  and  division  (.■•imniandera 
of  the  American  airborne  forces  when  Brad- 
loys  call  came  through.  When  he  re;xjrt(a 
that  we  had  a  pemrani-nt  bridge  across  rhe 
Rhine  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  He  and 
I  had  Irequontly  aiscu.ssed  ^such  u  develop- 
ment as  a  remote  possibility  but  never  as  a. 
well-founded    hope 

I  fairly  shouted  into  the  telephone:  ■How 
much  have  you  got  m  that  vicinity  that  you 
can  throw  across  the  river?" 

He  ssld,  'I  have  more  than  four  division* 
but  I  called  >  uu  to  m&lce  sure  that  pushing 
them  over  would  not  interfere  with  your 
pl.ms." 

I  replied.  "Well.  Brad,  we  expected  to  have 
that  many  illvi.'-ioiis  '  .ed  up  around  (  - 
I'jgne  and  now  those  ure  free.  Go  ahe;id  und 
shove  over  at  least  live  divisions  Instantly 
and  anything  else  that  Ls  necessary  to  make 
certiin  ('f  our  hold." 

His  -inswer  came  over  the  phone  with  .i 
distinct  t<jne  of  glee:  "ThafB  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  ao  but  the  question  had  been 
raised  here  about  conflict  with  your  plans, 
and  I  wanted  to  checlc  with  you." 

Ihat  was  one  of  my  happy  moments  c  f 
the  war.  Broad  success  in  war  is  usually  fore- 
seen by  days  or  weeks,  with  the  result  that 
when  It  iictually  arrives  higher  commanders 
and  .st.tflts  have  discounted  It  and  are  Im- 
mersed in  plans  for  the  future.  This  was 
completely  unforeseen.  We  were  across  the 
Rhine,  on  .i  t)ermanent  bridge;  the  tnidl- 
tional  defensive  barrier  to  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many was  pierced  The  linaj  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  which  we  had  long  c&lculated  would 
be  .iccompllshed  In  the  spring  and  summer 
campalgiiini.'  '>f  im4  ).  \va.s  -uiuienlv  now  ni 
our  minds,  just  around  the  corner. 

-My  guests  at  iho  (Umiut  t.ible  wen'  .!i- 
fected  by  my  enthuslam.  Among  them  were 
veterans  iif  successiul  aerial  Jumps  again;;: 
the  enemy  and  v{  hard  fighting  in  cverv 
kind  of  situation.  I'hey  were  unanimous  lu 
their  I'.appy  predictions  of  .in  early  end  to 
the  war.  I  am  sure  that  from  that  moment 
every  one  of  them  went  Into  battle  with  the 
'Ian  that  cume.s  !rum  the  loyous  certainf 
'  f  smashing  victory. 

Ten  years  after  that  event.  President 
Eisenhower  assembled  at  the  Whn>' 
House  the  heroes  of  that  event  and  he 
told  them  on  March  7.  1955: 

dentlemcii  I  have  asked  you  to  come  nert- 
this  morning  because  you  know  old  soldiers 
minds  are  bound  to  turn  back  unce  In  a 
while  to  dramatic  events  of  war — particular:- 
of  the  kind  that  took  place  at  the  Remagen 
'irldgehead. 

Now,  of  course,  tliat  was  not  the  hicgesi 
battle  that  ever  was.  but  for  me  It  alwav.^ 
typified  one  tiling:  the  dash,  the  ingenuity 
'he  readiness  at  the  hrst  opportunity  that 
rnaracterizes  the  American  soldier. 

That  was  one  of  the  qualities  of  lead- 
ership of  General  Eisenhower  when  t:e 
commanded  our  troops  in  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  briefly  from 
the  very  last  words  in  General  Eisen- 
howers book  "Crusade  in  Europe."  woid.s 
that  mean  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  hi.'^ 
basic  philosophy; 

We  believe  in  individual  llbertv.  roorcu 
in  human  dignity    is  mans  preatest  trea.>uii' 

If  the  men  and  wom^n  of  America  face 
this  Lssue  as  squarely  and  bravely  as  tiie;r 
SLiIdlcrs  faced  the  ♦errors  of  battle  In  World 
War  II,  we  would  have  no  fear  of  the  out- 
come. If  they  will  tinlte  themselves  as  firmlv 
,is  they  did  when  They  provided,  with  the;! 
allies  In  Europe,  the  mightiest  fighting  fon-f 
of  all  time,  there  is  no  temporal  power  tha; 
can  dare  challenge  them  If  they  can  rfta;:i 
the  moral  Integrity,  the  clarity  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  tha: 
finally  crushed  the  Axis,  then  the  Free  World 
will  live  and  prosper,  and  all  peoples,  even- 
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lually  will  reach  a  level  of  cultvire.  content- 
ment, and  security  that  has  never  before 
been  achieved. 

That  was  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
•:npuished  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
.Michel'  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  also  to  serve  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Eisenhower,  both 
:nilitarily  and  in  civilian  life;  first  as  an 
i:ifantryman  from  Omaha  Beach  to  the 
ivuhr  River  in  Germany  during  World 
War  II  and  subsequently  in  Congress 
.lunng  his  Presidency. 

Among  the  exchanges  of  correspond- 
I  nee  I  have  had  with  General  Eisen- 
liower,  the  first  was  a  letter  dating  back 
:. early  20  years,  which  I  have  prized  very 
:iiuch.  for  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
•here  was  considerable  talk  of  his  run- 
ning for  President  while  serving  as  Pres- 
.  lent  of  Columbia  University. 

President  Nixon  in  his  eulogy  made 
L'veral  references  to  Dwight  Eisen- 
:':ower's  coming  from  the  "heart  of 
.\menca"  and  the  subject  of  my 
fust  exchange  of  letters  with  General 
Kisenhower  had  to  do  with  my  hope  in 
.iiiy  pohtical  ambitions  he  might  have 
•;iat  he  would  never  forget  his  midwest 
::eritage. 

While  h.is  first  letter  to  me  dated  No- 
■■  ember  16.  1949.  said  in  part: 

So  far  as  any  personal  politics  may  be 
■ncerned  ...  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
a   the  slightest  degree. 

We  are  all  so  grateful  and  so  much 
setter  off  for  his  having  reassessed  the 
-.tuation  and  changed  his  mind. 

His  8-year  administration  was  indeed 
..  period  of  calm  and  tranquillity  accom- 
:.anied  by  significant  progress  in  all 
-•j'vels  of  national  life.  We  long  and 
•  earn  for  similar  days  in  the  new 
.  dministration. 

Of  all  the  millions  of  words  written 
.ibout  General  Eisenhower  I  believe  the 

■  ue  measure  of  the  man  was  captured 
>  well  as  anything  I  h.ave  seen  by  Mr. 

Hut;h  Sidey,  writing  in  the  August  17, 
:  H'8,  edition  of  Life  magazine.  He  said: 

There  are  even  tJiose  who  dare  to  suggest 
'lat  Ills  soothing  spirit,  the  Innate  goodne.ss 
:  the  man  JUinseU.  did  more  to  lift  up  the 

:.i:Mrts  of  Americans  and  hold  them  together 
:i  a  reasonable  state  ol  public  happiness  than 

:.;:iny  of  the  social  reforms  that  have  been 

propounded  since. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
■:.at  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
!",vight  Eisenhower,  referred  to  before, 
.  iiri  Mr.  Hugh  Sidey 's  article  be  included 

■  ith   my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Ph'ORn. 

I  extend  our  profound  sympathy  to 
Mrs  Eisenhower  and  all  the  members  of 
'he  family  whom  he  loved  so  much  as 
:."  always  loved  his  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Morgan'.  Is  there  ob.lection  to  the  re- 

ipsi  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  letter  and  article  are  as  follows: 

CoLVMBiA  University. 
AVrc  YoTk,  N.Y..  Xovembcr  16.  1949. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
!:•  preventative  in  Congress, 
!'-'"ia.  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  It  Is  always  nice  to  hear 

:rom    an    old    soldier,    particularly    one    who 

r.fd  m   the  Infantrv,  niv  old  arm.  Addi- 


tionally, of  course,  I  must  thank  you  for  the 
very  great  compliments  paid  me  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  12th. 

While  It  Is  obviously  necessary  that,  so  long 
as  I  am  connected  with  Columbia  University. 
I  be  offlclally  classed  as  an  "Easterner."  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  roots  of  my  family  and 
my  life  are  burled  too  deep  in  the  West  lor 
me  to  ever  think  of  myself  as  anything  but 
a  mid- Westerner. 

I  assure  you.  though,  that  these  facts  liave 
no  implications  of  any  kind  in  the  political 
world — at  least  so  far  as  any  personal  politics 
may  be  concerned.  I  have  earnestly  and  hon- 
estly tried  to  make  my  own  position  clear 
about  these  matters,  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  In  the  slightest  degree. 

With  best  wishes  to  u  lormer  comrade  of 
ETO. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Presidency — The  Smile  of  SmcERrrY  in 

AN    AGE    or    CONTRIVANCE 

(By  Hugh  Sidey  1 

Dwight  Elsenhower  came  Into  the  living 
rooms  of  30  million  Americans  the  other 
night,  and  he  was  old  and  bald  and  he  used 
a  TelePrompTer  and  still  flubbed  a  few  cf  his 
lines,  but  there  was  more  power  in  his  10- 
minute  appeal  than  in  any  of  the  presidential 
political  oratory  of  the  past  12  moiiths.  And 
it  may  be  that  the  effort  t.o  make  iiis  talk 
brought  on  the  heart  attaclc  that  has  him 
seriously  ill. 

It  has  been  one  of  those  mysieries  (.f  na- 
tional life  why  all  the  would-be  Presidents 
(and  President)  who  have  been  frantically 
searching  for  some  formula  to  catapult  them 
to  the  heights  of  popularity  have  failed  to 
study  the  example  of  Elsenhower.  Perhaps  in 
this  age  of  contrivance  it  is  too  simple  to  be 
believed — decency,  sincerity  and  honesty.  It 
shines  out  of  Ike  like  a  beacon,  and  i:  ^!i 
give  those  In  the  political  busine.ss  some 
pause.  Because  It  Illustrates  anew  that  all  the 
programs  espoused  and  the  bills  passed  and 
the  billions  spent  are  only  a  part  oi  this  thing 
of  being  President  and  maybe  even  the  lesser 
part  in  a  time  of  dlspirit<?d  afflvience 

It  should  be  of  some  significance  that  while 
almost  everybody  else  was  eneaged  in  a 
season  of  shifting  views,  cloaked  opinions, 
denials  of  internal  trouble  and  even 
espousal  of  the  right  of  a  eovernment  to  lie 
to  Its  people,  the  steady  virtue  of  Ei-^enhower 
raised  him  to  a  new  pedestal  while  ail  those 
others  fell  lower.  He  was  polled  the  most  nd- 
mired  man  In  the  nation  last  year  and  prob- 
ably ranks  as  high  today.  There  is  some  kind 
ot  hunger  there.  Even  among  the  unwashed 
and  on  the  campus,  the  cry  is  for  candor  and 
compassion,  which  is  the  same  thing 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  used  an  inordinate 
amount  of  his  time  and  energy  raislna;  monu- 
ments to  his  own  greatness,  and  all  the  while 
his  esteem  has  slipped.  Ike's  self-promotion 
runs  at  such  a  low  voltage  as  to  be  iindiscern- 
Ible.  He  still  acts  a  little  embarrassed  at  new- 
honors.  He  still  wonders  why  people  care — 
and  that  only  intensifies  the  phenomenon. 
A  while  back  in  his  modest  office  on  the 
corner  of  the  Gettysburg  Collesre  campus  he 
marveled  at  this  public.  He  didn't  have  an 
unusually  big  nose  or  extraordinary  ears  or 
any  other  physical  features  that  made  liini 
easily  identifiable,  he  explained.  Yet,  there 
he  had  been  In  New  York  in  the  back  of  an 
unmarked  limousine,  almost  out  of  sigirt.  and 
as  he  drove  down  the  street,  "the  darndest 
thing  happened.  People  leaned  out  ai.d 
yelled.  'Hello,  Ike.'  How  did  they  know  v.ho 
iwas?" 

While  all  the  candidates  from  Reagan  to 
McCarthy  diagnosed  in  detail  the  r.a'.ional 
ailments,  Ike  maintained  a  liearty  belief 
that  it  was  a  fever,  and  the  body  was  funda- 
mentally sound.  He  could  beat  any  of  them 
in  a  runoff.  While  the  scowl  has  become  the 
svmbol  of  this  season's  stump  (with  the 
exception  of  Hubert  Humphrey),  there  has 
been    that    enduring   smile    of    Elsenhower's 


that  reached  more  men's  hearts  than  s'jcial 
security.  There  is  the  feeling  from  Ike  that 
he  trusts  people  and  they  return  it  In  spades. 
He  lias  confessed  that  1;  would  be  nice  some- 
time to  take  Mamie  and  go  to  the  MeTopoli- 
tan  Museum  and  "Just  drift  thrtnigh  i:  with- 
out having  to  shake  hands  or  sit'n  an  auto- 
t:raph."  But.  says  Ike.  with  a  chuckle,  wnen- 
ever  he  brings  up  that  complaint  lone  of  tiie 
lew  anybody  has  heard  hiin  make  about  l.is 
lot  in  hfel .  Mamie  turns  to  him  and  says. 
"How  would  you  like  it  if  they  all  disliked 
you?" 

In  these  days  of  rebellion  against  order, 
Ike  has  been  more  than  ever  conscious  cf  the 
i-xample  he  must  .'■ct,  which  is  another  of 
those  immeasurable  qualities  that  go  into 
leadership  and  i:as  been  misslne  on  occa- 
sion with  the  men  now  in  tiie  ring.  Eisen- 
hower confesses  a  liking  for  horses  and  horse 
racing,  and  yet  he  has  scrupulously  liniited 
himself  1 1  one  appearance  at  the  track  each 
year,  simply  because  he  believes  that  that  Is 
enough  lor  a  man  who  is  held  in  the  public 
gaze. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  atlll  feel  tliat 
Ike  never  really  understood  his  Job  oi  being 
President.  Yet  tuuay  )us  cummonsense  obser- 
vations about  the  Presidency  are  more  c  j- 
gent  than  a  lot  ol  the  (.ther  talk.  He,  lor 
instance,  does  not  like  the  disuse  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  National  Security  Council 
In  the  executive  branch  and  iho  resulting 
deep  personalization  of  tlie  Presidency. 
"You  need."  he  says,  ■'bilierly  debated  advice 
and  conflicting  considerations."  The  frantic 
pace  ol  today  s  Presidency  has  also  disturbed 
him.  He  played  coif.  yes.  liut  the  business 
was  never  out  oi  his  mind."  .\  President  has 
got  to  have  time  t<.)  think  about  iiis  mam 
problems."  There  are  a  i:rowing  number  ijf 
presidential  observers  who  endorse  tiiat  need. 

He  feels  that  the  lieads  oi  the  great  Fed- 
eral  departments,  should  liave  more  far- 
reaching  iiower  m  setting  up  their  stalls.  He 
feels  that  the  momentum  of  the  bl_'  bureauc- 
racies t^-nds  to  sweep  the  Cabinet  oiticers 
right  along  with  them,  and  the.se  men  are 
oiten  almost  powerless  to  combat  tlic  system 
which  prows  bigger  when  It  is  obvious  that 
m  tome  ways  it  should  ^•row  smaller.  This  is 
ihe  theme  song  now  of  all  the  candidates. 

So  far  the  historians  liave  not  ranked 
Eisenhower  ^  ery  high  in  the  presidential  leg- 
end. But  there  is  growing  conviction  that 
the  measure  ol  the  man  iiimself  may  be  more 
of  a  factor  in  the  national  life  than  anyone 
has  been  willing  to  admit  before.  Ike  h.as  not 
been  referred  'o  as  a  top-drawer  expediter. 
one  who  knew  the  machinery  of  government, 
but  there  are  hints  tnat  the  tradliona!  as- 
sessment t'f  those  quahties  may  be  outdated 
and  inaccurate.  The  eight  years  of  relative 
world  cairn  under  Ike,  achieved  without  los- 
ing; any  territory  or  much  presuge.  i:ave 
taken  on  new  importance  Tliere  are  even 
those  wiio  dare  sugge-t  that  lils  soothing 
spirit,  the  innate  goodness  of  the  man  iiim- 
self, did  more  to  lift  up  the  liearts  ol  .Amer- 
icans and  hold  them  togeiiier  in  a  reason- 
able state  of  public  happiness  than  many 
of  the  social  reforms  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded since. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  distin.uuishcd  Speak- 
er yielding  to  me  so  I  may  .ioin  with  other 
Members  in  mourning  the  jjassmg  of  our 
late  President  and  tcneral,  Dwr^iiit  David 
Eiscnliower. 

This  is  a  significant  day  in  which  to 
jDay  tribute  to  a  man  v.ho  had  liis  roots  in 
my  congressional  district.  In  fact,  lie  was 
married  to  Mamie  m  Denver.  Colo.,  and 
after  that  Denvei  was  his  socond  iiome. 
Throufhout  the  years  before  lie  became 
prominent  as  a  forthright  leader  of  the 
Nation,  he  spent  many  years  and  days  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  It  was 
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during  that  period  of  time  that  those  he 
came  in  contact  with  learned  to  know 
and  love  him  They  appreciated  the  fact 
that  he  had  the  spirit  and  the  fairness 
and  the  understandini?  that  are  not  as 
well  attributed  to  all  men  as  they  were  to 
Ike. 

After  he  became  famous,  so  to  speak, 
when  he  led  our  armies  in  Western  Eu- 
rope to  victory  and  then  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  he  came  back  to  Den- 
ver. Colo  Once  again  General  Eisen- 
hower enjoyed  the  respect  and  honor  and 
leadership  that  he  so  well  deserves. 

We  in  Denver  express  our  thoughts  this 
moment  to  the  family  and  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  leadership  I  express  my  sympathy 
to  Mrs  Eisenh3wer  and  the  family  I 
know  his  ci^.^th  is  a  gieat  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  p.i.  w-t'larly  it  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  people  of  my  district. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tinicui>hed    tjentleman    from    California. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
expr^^s.s  my  ijratitude  to  the  Speaker  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  also  for  taking  the 
lead  in  expressing  eulogies  and  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  personal 
eulogies  for  our  tormer  President.  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

Dwiyht  David  Eisenhower.  34th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  .inU  General  of 
the  .\imies.  is  dead,  and  like  millions  of 
.\mencans  and  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  deeply  mourn  his  passing. 

Whenever  I  think  of  President  Eisen- 
iiower.  the  words  'wann"  and  "human" 
immediately  come  to  my  mind  Will 
Americans  .vt-r  iort;et  that  big  grin — the 
.^mile.  known  around  the  world,  which 
genuinely  reflected  his  warm  personal- 
ity 

When  I  first  met  this  great,  dedicated, 
and  devoted  American.  I  wsis  over- 
whelmed by  his  down-to-earth  sincer- 
ity Bemg  in  his  presence  gave  me  re- 
newed confidence  and  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  unselfish  public  service  Having 
met  him  in  person,  one  soon  realized  that 
lie  had  just  met  greatness. 

Now  America  has  lost  its  most  distin- 
guished elder  statesman  and  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the 
_'Oth  century 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a  professional, 
career  soldier  who  -poke  of  war  as  this 
damnable  thiiii:  He  led  a  great  nvlitary 
crusade  thai  saved  Western  Europe  and 
the  free  world  from  tyrannv.  vft  warned 
of  the  creation  of  a  military-industrial 
iiimplex  '  m  America 

President  Eisenhower  always  spoke  of 
the  "greatness  of  Amenca  '  and  the 
"strength  of  the  American  people."  He 
was  not  a  flamboyant  man  or  a  great 
wit,  but  he  was  iienuineLy  liked — even 
by  his  political  and  philosophical  op- 
ponents. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  has  been  called  a 
national  ;iero.  a  leader  in  war.  a  crusader 
lor  peace — and  it  is  true,  he  was  all  of 
these  things.  But  more  important,  he  was 
a  hunible  man  who  was  called  to  great- 
ness by  those  who  recognized  in  him 
that  rare  quality  of  leadership  that 
makes  some  men  stand  taller  than 
others. 

.\s  a  military  figure,  he  was  not  a  great 
authoritarian,  or  a  disciplinarian  In- 
stead, he  inspired  men  by   his  example 


and  by  his  logic  He  had  t»  unique  ability 
for  drawing  people  together  in  a  conamon 
cause  and  welding  them  into  the  most 
awesome  and  proficient  military  armada 
ever  assembled 

As  our  President,  he  brought  to  this 
great  Nation  something  it  desperately 
needed — unity,  purpose,  and  a  .sense  of 
direction  Whether  they  voted  for  him 
or  not  most  .Ainenoans  were  proud  of 
Dwii;ht  Eisenhower  and  felt  a  measure 
of  security  while  he  was  in  the  White 
Hou.se. 

In  the  twilight  of  his  life.  Ike"  dis- 
played the  same  courage  and  tenacity 
that  he  had  reflected  on  the  battlefield 
and  m  the  quiet  counsels  of  the  Presi- 
dency. I  have  never  known  a  man  to 
sunlve  seven  heart  attacks  and  .so  many 
iither  medical  complications  and  still 
maintain  that  keen  insight  into  the  fu- 
ture or  that  Illuminating  awareness  of 
history  that  "Ike"  held  to  the  end. 

In  n\>'  judgment,  leadership  is  the  abil- 
ity to  influence  human  twhavior.  and  it 
was  for  thus  reason,  I  believe,  that  people 
trusted  "Ike"  They  trusted  him  with 
the  lives  of  their  .sons  in  war.  and  with 
their  own  destinies  as  our  President 

Though  he  was  trained  as  a  soldier, 
"Ike"  wiis  truly  a  man  oi  peace. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  humble  man  who 
responded  to  the  call  nf  his  country  in 
Its  time  of  greatest  need — not  once  or 
twice,  but  whenever  the  need  arose 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  ■ 

Mr  M(  COKMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tint;uished  gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr. 

JACOBS' 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  General  Eisenhower 
heip€'d  us  win  a  war  that  could  not  be 
avoided  and  kept  us  out  of  .several  that 
could  In  this  dangerous  world,  no  public 
service  could  be  more  beneficial  nor  eaii 
hicher  marks  in  history  General  Eisen- 
hower has  earned  his  k'rcalness 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tmguished  gentleman  Irom  Idaho 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Speaker  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  people  of  Idanu  jom  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  across  this  land  and. 
indeed,  the  millions  in  other  lands  in 
mourning  the  death  of  a  great  leader. 
Dwight  David  Ei.senhower,  and  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
met  General  Eisenhower  It  was  at  the 
convention  in  Chicago  in  1952,  a  short 
time  before  he  was  nominated  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  I  had  the 
feeling  at  the  time  that  I  wa*  meeting  one 
of  the  yieat  men  of  history.  General 
Eisenhower  had  completed  a  career  of 
distinguished  .service  to  his  country  as  a 
soldier  He  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
pei  lod  of  his  greatest  service  to  our  coun- 
try as  one  of  its  most  beloved  statesmen 
On  the  occasion  of  this  first  meeting. 
General  Eisenhower  s  per.sonal  warmth, 
his  infectious  smile,  and  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye  made  a  profound  impre.ssion  on 
me 

The  pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with 


General    Eisenhower    was    matched    by 

the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
on  the  same  occasion.  Her  friendline.s,s 
her  warmth,  and  great  charm  are  amon.^ 
the  qualities  that  have  marked  Mrs 
Eisenhower  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
ladies  of  American  history. 

President  Eisenhower  honored  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Idaho  by  paying  us  a 
visit  in  1962,  when  he  was  accorded  a 
welcome  that  reflected  the  depth  of  the 
love  and  respect  that  the  people  of  Idaho 
bear  for  him. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  military  leader,  but 
was  also  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  dedicated  all  of  the 
energy  and  strength  he  could  comjnand 
to  the  task  of  building  an  enduring  world 
{)eace 

General  Eisenhowers  life  exemplified 
the  best  in  America.  Because  of  him,  al. 
Americans  stand  a  bit  taller.  .All  of  us 
feel  prouder  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
cotuitry.  He  had  a  deep  beUef  in  the 
American  dream,  a  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  future  of  our  coimtry. 

He  was  a  leader  of  great  strength  and 
toughness.  Yet.  he  was  kind,  gentle,  com- 
passionate, and  understanding. 

The  high  principles  and  purposes  th.it 
motivated  General  Eisenhower  are  re- 
flected in  lus  speech  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
at  the  end  of  his  great  crusade  in  Europt- 
I  quote  from  the  closing  sentences  of  Irs 
address: 

Each  of  the  fallen  died  as  a  member  of  the 
t«am  to  which  you  belong,  bound  togetl.pr 
by  a  common  love  of  liberty  and  a  refusal  o 
.submit,  to  enslavement  No  monument  : 
.stone,  no  memorial  of  whatever  magnliuue 
could  t.o  well  expre.ss  our  respect  and  vener  i- 
tlon  for  their  sacrifice  as  would  perpetuati  n 
of  I  he  spirit  of  comradeship  in  which  tr.iv 
died  Aa  we  celebrate  victory  in  Europe.  :  ■: 
us  remind  ourselves  that  our  common  pr<  i- 
lems  (if  the  Immediate  and  distant  future 
tan  be  best  solved  In  the  same  concepth  .•,.<! 
iif  cooperation  and  devotion  to  the  cause  ; 
human  freedom  as  have  made  this  Exppi;:- 
Jloiiary  Force  such  a  mighty  engine  of  rlglr- 
eoiis  destruction  Let  us  have  no  part  in  the 
prohtlesa  quarrels  In  which  other  men  will 
inevitably  engage  as  to  what  country.  wr..it 
service,  won  the  European  war. 

Every  man.  every  wiiman  rif  every  nat:  u 
here  represented  has  served  according  to  :.ls 
or  her  ability,  and  the  etforts  if  each  h:ive 
contributed  to  the  outcome.  TTils  we  j:bail 
remember — and  In  dolr.f?  so  we  shall  be  re- 
vering each  honored  grave  and  be  .send:;ie 
comfort  to  the  loved  ones  of  comrades  v-r.o 
could  not  live  to  see  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  prtat 
leader.  But  as  we  face  the  challenge  of 
the  future  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
was  so  effectively  advanced  by  Dwi^'ht 
David  Eisenhower  during  his  lifetime  've 
can.  if  we  will,  continue  to  draw  strength, 
inspiration,  and  guidance  from  the  '..fe 
and  .service  of  this  dedicated  American 
We  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  learn- 
ing and  applying  in  our  own  public  serv- 
ice the  ^;reat  le.s.sons  he  has  taught  us. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr  Bevill  I 

Mr.  BEVILL  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  death  of  that  great  American, 
former  President  Dwight  David  Eiscn- 
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hower.  I  join  all  Americans  and  citizens 
throughout  the  world  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Eisenhower 
family. 

The  light  of  liberty  bums  brighter 
and  the  strength  of  our  Nation  is  far 
more  secure  today  because  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  had  the  services 
of  General  Eisenhower. 

There  are  no  words  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  love  and  admiration  held  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  for  the  gen- 
eral. Many  of  us  were  privileged  to  serve 
under  General  Elsenhower  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  during  World  War  II. 

Occasionally  an  individual  comes 
along  who  possesses  a  rare  quality  of 
leadership,  an  insight  into  life,  and  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  our  people. 
General  Eisenhower  was  such  a  man. 

An  individual  destined  to  take  his 
place  as  one  of  the  great  military  lead- 
ers of  all  times,  General  Eisenhower  was 
a  man  of  peace,  an  individual  destined 
to  become  one  of  his  country's  greatest 
Presidents,  General  Eisenhower  knew 
when  to  stand  strong  and  firm  for  free- 
dom. 

He  brought  to  public  life  a  spirit  of 
American  know-how  and  dedication  im- 
excelled  in  our  generation. 

A  man  of  the  people.  General  Eisen- 
hower was  raised  in  the  simple,  dignified 
tradition  which  molded  the  life  of  an- 
other great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  lived  close  to  the  earth,  ana  like  Lin- 
coln, received  strength  from  it. 

From  the  beginning.  General  Eisen- 
hower was  destined  to  carry  on  his 
shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  a  grow- 
ing, thriving,  sometimes  troubled  nation. 
.And  he  never  shirked  these  responsibil- 
ities. 

Throughout  his  illustrious  career. 
General  Eisenhower  maintained  the 
bearing  of  a  patient,  persistent  worker 
for  every  American.  Indeed,  he  leaves 
behind  a  legacy  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try which  will  enrich  the  lives  of  geji- 
erations  to  come. 

Perhaps  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid 

to  General  Eisenhower  than  to  say  that 

Ike"  will  be  missed  by  those  who  love 

freedom  and   believe  in  the  dignity  of 

man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman   from   Utah    (Mr. 

l.I.OYD  I . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
yielding  to  me. 

In  behalf  of  the  .  itizens  of  my  Second 
Congressional  District  in  Utah.  I  rise  to 
ray  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans. 

Dwight    Eisenhower   represented   the 

American   ideal.    As   someone   has   said 

Aer  this  weekend,  he  was  the  kind  of 

inaii    the    American    father    wants    his 

on  to  grow  up  to  be. 

Except  for  the  far  left  or  pretentiously 
(jphisticated  writers,  who  find  some- 
thing "square"  about  traditional  virtues, 
the  tributes  to  this  authentic  American 
hero  have  expressed  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, as  Piesidcnt  Nixon  said  yesterday. 
that  General  Eisenhower  himself  rep- 
resented the  heart  of  America, 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  with  our 
lormer  President  on  two  occasions  in 
1967.  The  first  with  the  90th  Club  of 


Republican  freshmen.  He  greeted  us  at 
his  home  in  Gettysburg  from  where  we 
went  to  a  quiet  picnic  grove  adjacent 
to  a  canyon  stream.  There  the  general 
sat  down  with  us  and  ate  a  steak  and 
baked  bean  limch  from  a  paper  plate, 
showing  his  personal  consideration  for 
our  welfare  by  his  every  move  and  ex- 
pression, and  then  we  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  listening  to  him  answering 
our  questions  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  was 
struck  by  the  clarity  of  his  mind  and 
by  the  clarity  of  his  words  and  by  his 
intellectual  articulation  of  basic  knowl- 
edge and  basic  truth. 

Later  with  a  Republican  task  force 
on  Western  alliances,  we  visited  with 
him  in  his  office  on  the  campus  at  Get- 
tysburg College.  Around  limcheon  tables, 
he  discussed  with  us  his  convictions  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  Again  I  was 
struck  by  his  modesty,  the  simplicity  of 
his  movements,  the  clarity  and  force  of 
his  expressions,  and  his  constant  con- 
sideration for  those  of  us  around  htm. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  not  a  politician. 
However,  he  believed  and  expressed 
something  very  basic  which  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  remember.  He  said  that  what 
was  best  for  this  coimtry  would  prove  to 
be  the  best  politics.  So,  in  a  day  when 
some  use  the  word  "statesman"  in  de- 
rision and  glorify  political  cleverness, 
the  constancy  and  the  patriotism  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  stands  out 
monumentally. 

It  was  our  good  fortime  as  Americans, 
that  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  granted  the 
years  to  complete  his  work  and  he  passes 
to  eternal  glory  with  the  love,  the  grati- 
tude, the  reverence,  and  the  eternal  re- 
spect of  the  American  people. 

Sentiments  of  Utahans  are  expressed 
in  editorials  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  the  Deseret  News,  which  follow. 
I  From  the  Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  Mar.  28.  1969  | 

Why  Americans  Will  Always  Like  Ike 

As  a  sorrowing  nation  mourns  the  passing 
of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  beloved  lead- 
ers, there  is  little  to  be  said  about  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  that  has  not  only  been 
said   Isefore   but   repeated   frequently. 

Prom  his  early  years  as  a  Kansas  farm  boy 
to  his  rise  from  an  obscure  lieutenant  to 
t>eoome  supreme  commander  of  the  .Allied 
forces  that  smashed  Hitler's  "fortress  Eu- 
rope." from  his  stint  as  President  of  Colum- 
bia University  to  his  accomplishments  as 
the  first  Republican  President  of  the  United 
States  In  20  years,  and  his  public  services 
after  leaving  the  White  HouBe.  the  life  of 
Ike  Elsenhower  has  been  thoroughly  chron- 
icled as  have  few  others. 

No  words  can  add  or  detract  from  his  ac- 
complishments, or  the  honors  bestowed  upKDn 
him  all  over  the  world.  Nor  can  words  en- 
hance the  love  or  ease  the  sadness  that  his 
countrymen  feel  at  his  demise. 

As  Americans  reflect  upon  the  Ufe  and 
works  of  this  remarlcable  soldier,  statesman, 
and  leader,  they  would  do  well  to  ask  why 
he  won  not  only  the  admiration  but  .also 
the  respect  of  so  many  people  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Was  it  because  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was 
a  fatherly  figure  to  the  entire  country — firm 
but  kind?  Was  it  because  he  had  the  "com- 
mon touch."  being  a  man  of  simple  tastes? 
Was  it  because  he  genuinely  liked  people — 
and  they  responded  in  kind?  Was  It  l>ecause 
of  his  undeniable  sincerity  as  a  man  of 
peace?  Was  It  his  clear-cut  integrity? 


No  doubt  these  and  many  other  well  known 
aspects  of  Dwight  Eisenhower's  personality 
help  explain  his  amazingly  Intense,  wide- 
spread and  enduring  popularity. 

But  there  is  one  facet  of  his  character  that 
has  been  sjenerally  neglected,  but  which 
speaks  volumes  about  the  man.  It  was  a 
facet  that  was  touched  on  In  a  thumbnail 
sketch  written  two  years  ago  by  Bryce  N. 
Harlow,  one  of  Eisenhower's  closest  aides  dur- 
ing his  eight  years  tn  the  White  House  who 
observed : 

"Take  the  attributes  you  consider  the  most 
admirable  in  the  people  you  knov.'.  pui  them 
in  a  mixer,  and  you'll  come  up  with  the 
Eisenhower  blend. 

"He  is  vitality  and  power  and  force — yet  he 
is  profoundly  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  He  dominates  the  people 
around  him — yet  eagerly  solicits  their  advice 
and  readily  acknowledges  error.  He  has  trreat 
dignity  and  reserve,  reflecting  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  command  and  association  with  world 
leaders — yet  he  transforms  instantly  Into 
'Ike  of  Kansas'  with  a  school-boy  crln  radiat- 
ing amiability  and  warmth  and  the  friend- 
liness of  a  cocker  spaniel. 

"He  has  had  the  adulation  of  t>€op!e  :iU 
over  the  world  for  two  decades  and  more — 
yet  is  humble  to  the  point  of  being  self- 
effacing.  He  detests  the  perpendicular  pro- 
noun, and  has  scratched  out  hundreds  r  f 
'I's'  from  speech  drafts.  Many  of  his  politi- 
cal speeches  have  ended  up  almost  ster.le 
because  of  his  dislike  of  blowing  lils  own 
horn. 

"During  all  of  his  White  House  days  he 
forbade  the  use  of  the  word  my'  before 
Cabinet.'  insisting  that  the  prestigious  In- 
stitution should  always  be  called  "Ttie 
Cabinet.' 

"One  of  his  favorite  admonitions  is.  .Al- 
ways consider  your  Job  important,  never 
yourself.'  In  1942  in  North  Africa,  fieneral 
Marshall  asked  him  what  is  the  mo?t  impor- 
tant attribute  of  a  leader.  His  answer  was 
selflessness." 

Whatever  history  records  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower's  accomplishment.'s  as  a  .soldier 
and  statesman,  the  record  will  i:ot  be  com- 
plete without  his  accompllshment-s  as  a  man 
and  the  inspiration  he  provided  in  helping 
Americans  live  better  lives  of  service  and 
devotion  to  their  country 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Mar.  29.  1969! 

A  Man  for  His  Times 

Often  in  this  fortunate  country's  history 
the  right  man  has  come  forth  in  times  of 
national  need  Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  such  a  man 

During  World  War  II  he  rose  from  relative 
obscurity  to  plan,  then  execute,  the  Inva- 
sion of  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe.  In  1952. 
when  Americans  were  frustrated  and  bogged 
down  in  a  seemingly  fruitless  and  unwanted 
war  In  Korea,  he  agreed  to  peek  the  Presi- 
dency if  given  a  "clear  call  to  political  duty.  " 
Republican  leaders  saw  to  it  that  the  call 
was  forthcoming  and  General  Elsenhower, 
then  serving  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
new  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces,  answered  without  further  hesitation. 

Americans  of  all  political  persuasions 
turned  to  the  former  general  in  hope  that  his 
international  prestige  could  restore  and  pre- 
serve peace  and  bring  on  the  good  life.  "To  a 
remarkable  degree  these  hopes  were  realii^ed. 
The  8  Eisenhower  years,  though  frayed  at 
times  by  tense  International  incidents,  were, 
in  the  overall,  good  ones. 

His  death  Friday  at  the  age  of  78  will  be 
mourned  as  one  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
kindly  relative  who  saw  the  family  through 
troubled  times  in  other  >ears  that  now  seem 
almost  placid  by  comparison. 

Though  he  wa»  coaxed  Into  politics  and 
never  practiced  that  &rt  in  the  usual  fash- 
ion. General  Elsenhower  was  nevertheless 
reluctant  to  cut  political  ties  after  stepping 
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down  He  continued  active  In  Republican 
affairs  and  ^pnice  out  .'requently  In  criti- 
cism- And  sometimes  support — of  the  Ken- 
nerty  and  Johnnon  administrations  that  fol- 
;,>wecl  He  tcK;lc  ^  hand  In  reknlttlng  the  Re- 
puhlk-»n  Part-,  which  >trased  from  his  more 
liberal  concepts  and  came  to  disaster  in  the 
Ooldwater  debacle  of  1984  His  last  public 
utterance  was  addressed  to  the  party,  re- 
vitalized and  then  meeting  In  eonvenUon 
in  Miami   Beach,  last   August 

Hlsti-iry  has  yet  to  pronounce  Its  verdict  on 
EUcnhuwer  the  general  or  on  Elsenhower  the 
President  Criticisms  of  hoth  roles  have  been 
made  Mv  knowledgeable  persons  of  high  re- 
pute .iiKl  these  must  be  weighed  But  Elsen- 
ho'Afr  if  the  Infectious  grin  iind  fatherly 
aura  must  be  audited  In  the  abstract 

His  greatness  lay  In  his  ability  to  Instill 
in  mllilons  of  people  here  and  abroad  "he 
feeling  that  the  world's  mightiest  power  was 
In  responsible  hands  and  that  all  was  well 
Though  hampered  by  Illness  and  pressed  by 
mounting  crises  that  eventually  eroded  some 
confidence  In  his  leadership.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower made  good  that  trust.  The  America 
he  handed  >'.  er  to  John  P  Kennedy  was  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  It  had  been  calmed 
and  rested-and  made  ready  to  withstand  the 
upheaval.^  that  have  visited  It  since 

Mr  \L\HON  Mr  Speaker,  President 
Eisenhuwer's  work  has  been  finished.  He 
ha.s  written  his  record.  It  is  a  brilliant 
and  .aioviiiK  record.  The  Nation  and  the 
world  are  now  appending  the  closinK 
chapters  to  the  biography  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenliower  who.  m  the  eloquent 
words  of  President  Nixon  on  yesterday, 
was  one  of  the  giants  of  our  time. 
Thomas  Carlyle  said  that  the  history  of 
'he  world  is  but  the  biography  of  its  great 
ii'.en 

It  was  not  my  good  fortime  to  know 
the  late  President  as  intimately  as  some, 
but  I  had  the  privilege  or  many  interest- 
ui«  associations  with  him,  and  I  counted 
him  .IS  my  personal  friend.  My  official 
relations  with  him  often  came  about 
through  my  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
He  was  always  forthnght  and  coopera- 
tive He  had  a  genius  for  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  proposition  and  making  his 
views  clearly  Lmderstood. 

The  late  President  Elsenhower  was 
blessed  with  a  richness  of  {personal  quali- 
ties that  make  great  men  (greater — quali- 
ties that  find  a  permanent  home  not  only 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countr%'men  but  of 
people  eveT>'where.  Unimpeachable  char- 
acter and  integrity,  great  depth  of  sin- 
cerity, love  of  liberty  and  countr>'.  and 
devotion  to  the  .service  of  the  common 
good  were  among  the  .shining  precepts  of 
the  personal  coat  of  arms  of  this  impre- 
tentious  man. 

A  victor  in  so  many  battles  even  in  the 
la^>t  days,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  late 
President  is  no  longer  here  He  was  so 
permanent,  so  enduring,  .so  indestruc- 
tible throu!:;hout  his  long  years. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  official  matters,  on  the  golf  course, 
and  otherwise  will  treasui"e  the  memory 
of  our  experiences  and  be  glad  that  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  a  man  of 
hiS  stature  Surely  his  life  and  work  will 
be  widely  noted  and  long  remembered 
by  this  and  commg  generations. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory  and 
give  strength  and  comfort  to  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower and  family  and  others  of  his  loved 
ones. 


.Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  !n  the 
passing  of  Dwieht  D  Eisenhower  one  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  and  national 
heroes  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  im- 
mortals. The  pages  of  our  history  as  a 
people  and  a  nation  have  a  special  luster 
imparted  by  his  life  and  deeds. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memories  of 
my  association  and  friendship  with 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  He  was  a  man  to  in- 
spire respect,  confidence,  and  admiration 
as  well  as  friendship  The.se  he  won  in 
large  measure  from  me  and  from  mv 
colleagues  on  the  Committte  'n\  foreign 
Affairs  111  the  days  when  iie  used  to  testify 
and  assist  us  obtaining  information  we 
needed  on  orenjn  policy  matters  in- 
%-olv1nR  military  aid  to  our  allies 

Tliese  sentiments  were  confirmed  and 
strengthened  when  he  became  our  Presi- 
dent His  stature  i\s  a  dedicated  public 
servant  transcended  politics  and  he  re- 
tained the  affection  and  esteem  he  had 
won  during  his  military  career. 

It  is  sad  to  meditate  on  his  pasalnc, 
because  it  is  a  deep  and  grievous  loss  to 
his  lamlly  and  friends,  and  also  in  a  very 
real  way  to  all  of  us  At  the  .same  time, 
our  :viei  Is  tempered  by  our  gratitude 
and  deep  sens'^  of  appreciation  for  all 
that  Dwight  Eisenhower  accomplished 
for  his  country  and  his  fellow  man 

During  the  war.  Dwight  ELsenhower 
led  the  jircatcst  forces  in  mankind's  his- 
tor>-.  In  peace,  he  held  the  highest  office 
in  our  land.  His  true  ijreatness  did  not 
stem  from  holding  these  high  posts.  I 
agree  with  those  who  knew  him  best,  that 
his  real  greatness  was  due  to  his  unique 
personal  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  be 
the  gretest  hero  of  our  time  In  making 
these  brief  remarks  I  join  my  fellow 
Americans  in  saluting  and  paying  tribute 
to  a  patriot  whose  devotion  to  our  well- 
being  has  helped  shape  the  cour.se  of  war 
and  of  peace  so  that  our  Nation  could 
iUrMve  and  prosper. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pro- 
foundly .saddened  by  the  death  ot  Dw  ight 
David  Elsenhower,  one  of  this  Nations 
greatest  leaders  and  one  of  its  most  ac- 
claimed public  figures. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  to 
Congre.ss  in  1952.  the  year  General  Eisen- 
hower was  elected  President.  My  admi- 
ration of  him  uic: eased  diirmt.'  the.se 
years  as  I  witnessed  Dwight  Eisenhowers 
unyielding  courage,  high  integrity,  abid- 
ing faith  in  his  fellow  man.  and  his  quest 
for  world  peace 

General  Eisenhower's  historic  record 
of  achievement  is,  in  a  sense,  this  Na- 
tion s  record  of  achievement  for  the  past 
three  decades. 

Chief  architect  of  the  Allied  effort  that 
rescued  Europe  in  World  War  II,  leader 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, 34th  President  of  the  United  States 
for  two  terms,  counselor  to  succeeding 
Presidents.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
led  our  Nation  through  one  of  the  storm- 
iest periods  in  its  history. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  show  hope  in- 
stead of  despair,  faith  instead  of  cyni- 
cism, honest  toil  instead  of  idle  talk.  He 
was  a  good  and  compassionate  man 
whose  words  and  deeds  were  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  .\mericans  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  free  world 

Dwlght    David    Eiseniiower    embodied 


all  that  Is  best  in  American  life.  Through 
sheer  hard  work  and  determination  he 
brought  himself  from  humble  beginnings 
to  the  pinnacle  of  .success. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  my  heartfelt  s>-mpathy  to  Mrs. 
Mamie  Eisenhower,  and  son.  Ambassa- 
dor John  ELsenhower. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Sptaker.  Dwieht 
David  Eisenhower  occupied,  even  before 
his  death,  a  very  special  position  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countiymi-n.  and  now  that 
his  tiallant  soul  has  i  cached  the  haven 
.)!  eternal  peace,  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
right  to  claim  him  for  posterity  as 
the  ver>-  symbol  of  what  it  means  to 
be  an  Ameiican.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
the  phra.se.  a  self-made  man,"  m  the 
best  possible  .-"ense  of  that  term  because 
he  rose  to  great  position  from  a  home  ot 
aterage  circumstances  through  the  ap- 
l^lication  of  hard  work  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  opportunity  affoiried  to  all 
young  men  m  our  democratic  societ.v — 
remember  that  his  career  in  the  public 
.service  >tarted  with  a  hiehly  competitive 
examination  for  the  military  academies. 
Hio  character  was  well  nurtured  and 
formed  m  the  midst  of  a  family  that  be- 
lieved deeply  in  God  Almighty,  in  what 
we  have  come  to  call  the  .-\merican 
dieam.  and  in  the  power,  dignity,  and 
integrity  of  the  individual  person,  in  that 
order  though  dependent  one  upon  the 
other.  This  noble  character  was  the 
source  from  which  Dwight  Eisenhower 
derived  his  strength  and  the  abilities  that 
were  later  to  lead  his  Nation  through 
years  of  strife,  when  our  future  as  a  free 
people  was  in  critical  balance. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Dwight  ELsen- 
hower gave  superior  and  loyal  service 
and  invaluable  advice  and  counsel  to 
Presidents  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
.tiul  Harry  S  Truman,  and  that  under 
their  admiiustrations  he  became  a  legend 
111  his  lifetime  .\s  President  tor  8  suc- 
ceeding years,  he  achieved  a  serenity  and 
balance  which  enabled  him  to  implement 
his  basic  belief  and  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Indeed  his  wisdom 
and  thorough  experience  in  every  facet 
of  the  administrative  iirocess.  ar.d  his 
tremendous  gift  for  leadership,  en- 
gendered a  trust  and  confidtnce  amont: 
all  Americans  that  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Presidents.  Almost  to  the 
hour  of  his  passing,  his  inspired  guid- 
."■■,ice  was  significant  to  the  course  oi 
our  Government. 

Possibly  the  most  sincete  indication  ol 
his  concern  for  the  continued  well-being 
of  his  fellow  citizens  was  the  admonition 
m  his  farewell  address  that — 

We  must  guard  agiUnsl  the  acquisition  "f 
iinwnrranted  Influence,  whether  sought  nr 
unsought,  by  the  mUlt.iry-itidustrial  com- 
plex. The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise 
of  misplaced  p<jwer  e.xlsts  and  will  persist 

Coming  from  a  man  who  had  spent 
so  many  years  with  the  military  his 
warning  was  indeed  a  splendidly  inde- 
pendent and  objective  guidepost — in  it- 
self !t  WPS  a  great  and  significant  .service 
to  his  fellow  Americans:  a  statemer.t 
worthy  of  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection  given  to  him  without  stint  by 
millions  of  Americans  and  by  the  many 
millions  in   i.ther  countties  who  reveie 
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his   memory   as  the  architect  of  world 
peace  and  stability. 

In  this  lime  of  deep  sadness,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Iris  wonderful  and 
gracious  wife,  Mamie,  who  shared  his 
burdens  and  his  triumphs,  and  to  the 
other  much  beloved  members  of  his 
lamily.  For  them  the  sharp  pain  of  per- 
sonal loss  is  greatest,  but  all  Americans 
share  in  their  grief,  for  this  was  a  man 
much  loved  by  all  people.  He,  more  than 
any  man  of  our  century,  fits  the  often- 
tiuoted  description  of  our  first  President. 
George  Washington,  for  in  his  time, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  also  "first 
m  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  coimtrymen."  Truly,  we 
shall  miss  this  great  American  champion 
whose  spirit  is  now  and  forever  with  all 
people  and  all  lands  as  a  resplendent 
symbol  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  spokesman  for  all  the  people  of  Sum- 
mit County.  On  the  subject  of  the  qual- 
ities of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  we  are 
unanimous  in  our  homage.  We  well  un- 
derstood this  great  man  of  our  own  Mid- 
west. As  often  as  I  met  with  him.  I  told 
him  of  the  support  our  people  gave  his 
successful  efforts  to  make  us  a  land  of 
peace. 

The  great  man  that  he  chose  to  succeed 
him  in  the  Presidency.  President  Nixon, 
closed  his  eulogy  of  General  Eisenhower 
by  stating: 

We  salute  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  stand- 
ing there  in  c.ur  memory — first  in  war,  first 
;  n  peace  und  wherever  freedom  Is  cherished, 
first  In  the  iiearts  of  his  fellow  men. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  14th  Ohio 
District,  to  Mamie  Eisenhower  and  her 
family.  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest  sor- 
row at  their  great  loss.  We  are  grateful  to 
them  for  having  shared  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  with  us 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
fellow  Americans  and  the  world  in 
mourning  the  death  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, the  34th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  will  return  to  his 
inidwestern  plains  boyhood  home  after 
a  full  life,  but,  as  de.scribcd  in  his  own 
words,  one  with  "his  work  unfinished." 
Indeed,  the  work  of  the  world  is  unfin- 
ished. His  death  reminds  us  all  of  the  test 
we  ha\e  before  us  and  stresses  the  point 
that  (ach  of  us  must  become  involved  if 
we  are  to  count  our  accomplishments  to 
this  end.  He  was  involved.  He  encouraged 
not  only  those  around  him.  but  all  people 
to  do  the  same. 

Throughout  his  endeavors  in  war, 
peace,  and  politics,  he  was  not  one  to  lose 
sight  of  his  beuinnings.  He  had  grown  to 
appreciate  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
tho.se  who  had  surrounded  his  boyhood 
life  He  was  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  he 
.served  as  an  example  of  the  virtue  of  our 
way  of  life.  He  was  typically  American, 
ar.d  yet  perhaps  as  Rev.  Billy  Graham  re- 
cently said,  "the  greatest  American  since 
Lincoln." 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly 
ureat  American. 

On  Friday,  March  28,  1969,  at  12:25 
pin.   the  world  suffered  a  great  loss — 
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former  President  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower became  history. 

There  will  be  many  eulogies  and  docu- 
mentaries as  well  as  perhaps  a  few  books. 
Yet,  in  all  this,  it  will  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  express  the  true  nature  of  this  be- 
loved mortal.  A  man  of  great  dignity  who 
had  the  respect  of  his  fellow  man,  he 
rarely  found  it  necesary  to  command  it. 
Although  greatly  respected,  we  warmly 
referred  to  him  as  "Ike"  as  readily  as  if 
he  were  our  closest  acquaintance.  Surely, 
"Ike"  felt  this  way  about  the  people  who 
chose  him  as  their  leader,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  which  was  also 
captivated  and  influenced  by  his  states- 
manship. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a  warrior  but 
also  a  peace-loving  man.  a  political 
leader  and  a  statesman,  an  intellectual 
and  a  firm  believer  in  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  a  Christian  who  had  a  keen  sense  of 
justice  and  who  would  act  in  a  just 
maimer;   he  had  unlimited  courage. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  contro- 
versial directing  of  Federal  forces  into  a 
city  of  this  country  to  enforce  what  he 
considered  to  be  justice.  This  demanded 
a  tremendous  amount  of  courage.  As 
general  he  used  every  ounce  of  courage. 
physical  strength,  and  mentality  to  de- 
fend this  coimtry  and  all  people  of  the 
world  from  an  aggressive  nation.  As  su- 
preme commander  of  Allied  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  he  accepted  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  Germany.  As  Presi- 
dent he  alone  brought  peace  in  Korea. 
History  now  shows  that  he  was  at  this 
very  time  fully  prepared  to  again  defend 
this  Nation  and  the  worla  if  necessary. 
At  a  time  when  the  military  leadership 
of  this  Nation  is  coming  under  heavier 
and  heavier  attack,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
of  our  time  was  a  proven  man  of  peace. 
For  eight  years  under  his  administration 
we  experienced  our  longest  period  of 
peace  since  World  War  II. 

Throughout  his  life  !:e  practiced 
strength  and  proper  use  of  strength 
which  was  clearly  illustrated  when  he 
ordered  our  marines  into  Lebanon  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
A  warrior  and  a  fighter  to  the  end,  he 
loved  life  so  much  that  he  fought  for 
weeks  grasping  onto  that  thread  of  life. 
As  with  Winston  Churchill  and  the  other 
greats  of  this  era.  he  belongs  to  the  ages. 
Now,  surely,  he  has  fomid  i-eace 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
of  national  mourning  for  President  Ei- 
senhower, I  would  like  to  convey  condo- 
lences on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Buf- 
falo. N.Y..  area  which  I  represent. 

As  I  said  upon  learning  of  the  gen- 
eral's passing  last  Friday : 

I.  along  wtlh  millions  of  .\merlcaiis  !uive 
offered  my  prayers  during  the  Illness  of 
President  Elsenhower.  Although  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  his  illness,  I  was  profoundly 
shocked  arid  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  death. 
During  my  parlier  term.s  in  Conuress.  I  .anie 
to  Itnow  him,  respect,  and  revere  him  as  a 
soldier  and  as  Pre.^ident,  The  influence  :or 
good  which  he  exerted,  the  high  -.deuls  which 
were  voiced  by  him  r.iid  his  noble  exampies. 
all  combine  to  stamp  liim  as  a  man  .imong 
men.  My  wife  and  I  have  conveyed  our  con- 
dolences to  his  immediate  family  and  I  shall 
return  to  Washington  to  pay  my  personal 
respects. 


The  feelings  of  Buffalonians  are  well 
expressed  in  editorials  appearing  in  our 
two  daily  newspapers,  as  follows: 
(From   the   Buflalo    (NY.)    Courier-Express, 

Mar  jg,  1969] 
United  .St.mes  Mourns  .SoLLiER-STAiEh^MA.N- 
.\  gne: -stricken  i.ation  mourns  the  Ueath 
of  lormer  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
a  man  beloved  .aid  (.steemed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Hib  deeds  as  .i  military  com- 
n:iander  will  be  tn.shrined  m  iiistory  as  long 
as  Western  civilization  endures.  It  was  he 
who  directed  Operation  Overlord,"  the  In- 
vasion ul  the  European  Continent,  which, 
resulted  m  the  cieleat  (.1  the  Nazis.  When  he 
became  President,  the  energy  ar.d  zeal  wnich 
he  had  displayed  m  war  were  devoted  to  the 
objective  of  bringing  about  lasting  world 
peace. 

Probably  no  other  President  In  this  century 
was  as  universally  popular  as  fien  Eisen- 
liower  Theodore  RcoEPvelt,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Calvin  Coolidge  came  close, 
but  each  profoundly  displeased  .i  minority. 
The  two  Rooseveiis  were  disliked  by  con- 
servatives and  Coolidge  by  the  procressives. 
President  Eisenhower,  who  imriued  ,i  mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy  toward  national  prob- 
lems, was  disliked  by  few  .\merican.s— a  lact 
emphatically  attested  to  in  his  1'j56  reelec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  possessed  the  iiuahties 
•hat  Americans  .'■eem  to  ;.dmire  mo.'t  in  their 
chief  executive.  \  pleasant  and  photogenic 
man,  Mr.  Eisenhower  possessed  .t  personality 
that  radiated  confidence.  As  a  soldier,  he  had 
risen  to  prominence  ihroucrh  his  own  bril- 
liance. As  an  educator,  he  championed  aca- 
demic freedom.  And  as  a  statesman,  he  rep- 
resented the  United  St.ites  with  dignity  and 
iionor. 

The  president  came  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  highest  otlice  in  the  land  with  no  expe- 
rience in  politics  and  little  in  government. 
No  one  realized  it  more  than  lie  did  Hence, 
he  did  riot  rush  Into  a  legislative  procram. 
but  permuted  his  first  year.  1953.  to  puss  oy 
without  major  recommendations.  In  1954.  he 
.submitted  a  comprehentive  program  to  Con- 
gress which  was  designed  to  cover  his  c-ntire 
term.  This  included  tax  revision  and  reduc- 
tion, based  on  curbing  expenditures. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  felt  most  in- 
debted to  him  !or  a  victory  scored  outside 
the  legislative  realm.  That  was  the  ending  i.if 
the  Korean  War. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  ha-.e 
lost  one  of  the  noble  and  justly  revered  foi- 
dier-statesmen  of  history. 

I  From  the  Buffalo  iN  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Mar.  29.  1909! 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

However  history  ranks  lum  among  Presi- 
dents or  ainon<j  generals.  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
!;ower  has  already  been  ranked  in  the  hearts 
r,f  ills  countrymen  among  the  best-loved 
Americans  of  all  time. 

Ike  had  that  special  magic  of  personal 
warmth,  that  glow  of  inner  decency  and  dig- 
uit.y.  that  won  him  an  all-but-unlversal  af- 
fection— evidenced  not  only  by  the  familiar 
■I  Like  Ike"  buttons  of  his  two  spectacularly 
successful  presidential  campaigns,  but  by 
the  millions  who  t-erved  tinder  his  command 
m  World  War  II  r^nd  the  tens  of  millions  who 
later  greeted  him  wherever  he  traveled 
abroad. 

.\s  President,  lie  could  be  bracketed  -.vith 
Washington  but  not  with  Lincoln- as  an  in- 
spired tinlrter  and  team  captain,  but  not  a 
driving  leader.  His  eight-year  presidency  was 
a  .-success  by  the  standards  oi  those  who  be- 
lieved deeply,  with  him.  in  a  itovernment  of 
restraint  and  rigidly  limited  use  of  Its  vast 
powers — but  not  by  tho.se  who  prefer  to  see 
the  Presidency  played,  a  la  FDR  or  LBJ,  as  a 
virtuoso  periormei  plays  a  great  orsan 

As  a  general,  too,  Elsenhower  can  be  ranked 
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with  hlatorys  great  team  captalon.  but  not 
amuoK  Its  brilliant  strat^iflsts  or  dashing  war- 
riors The  MacArthur  style  waa  not  for  him. 
nor  the  Marshall  command  of  over-all  ortfa- 
nlzatlon  His  was  a  kind  of  generalship  that 
could  keep  ii  prima  donna  .Ntonttfomery.  a 
brilliant  Bradley  and  a  swashbuckllns;  Fatten 
all  workUikj  for  the  same  winning  team 

His  greatest  single  contribution — Indeed 
the  very  theme  of  his  life  from  the  Crusade 
in  Europe  '  through  the  organization  of 
NATO  his  eight-year  presidency  and  on  Into 
his  eight  years  of  retirement — was  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  concept  of  -he  collective  self- 
defense  of  the  free  world 

In  World  War  II  his  triumph  was  the  ef- 
fective captaining  of  n  multi-nation  coalition 
of  armies  tx)  defeat  the  most  evil  tyranny  of 
modern  times  In  oriianlzing  NATO,  he  was 
the  logical  one  man  in  .ill  the  free  world  to 
be  brought  back  Into  tinlform  to  put  the  free 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
Into  another  t^tTectlve  coalition  against  'he 
danger  .if  Communist  aggression 

In  leaving  NATO  to  tight  for  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomlnHtlon  his  in.iln  moti- 
vation Lince  again  was  his  devotion  to  the 
concept  of  collective  security  and  hia  fear 
'hat  America  might  revert  to  Isolationism  or 
to  go-lt-aloaism  And  throughout  his  pres- 
idency iiid  on  to  his  ftnai  Illness,  he  never 
wavered  in  ^uiip.Tt  of  this  n.illon's  commit- 
ment to  defend  Us  friends  ;ind  maintain  a 
strong  set  of  globe-gtrdllng  alliances  to  keep 
the   Iree  world   free 

IxKiking  back  over  his  whole  career,  what 
sticks  out  Is  ti  passionate  devotion  to  tiiree 
word.s  Freedom  security,  peace — and  In  that 
order 

The  flrst  he  formed  into  this  virtual  credo, 
m  a  1949  speech  while  president  of  Columbia 
University  "To  men  who  have  lived  in  free- 
dom, there  is  nothing  in  life  so  valuable  as 
freedom — not  even  life  itself  " 

To  the  second,  his  nation's  .md  the  free 
worlds  security,  he  not  only  devoted  his 
whole  career  as  a  soldier,  but  his  deepest  con- 
cern as  .1  statesman  — right  up  to  last  sum- 
mers ominous  warning  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  'Abroad,  in  every  ma- 
jor sector,  we  ronfront  .i  formidable  foe — 
m  •'xpanslonlst  tyTanny  which  respects  only 
toughness  and  strength  and  stiu  displays 
little  Interest  m  traveling  the  pathw.iys  to 
peace,  with  honor  and  Justice,  ,  To  call 
for  retreat  by  .America  is  the  best  way  I  know 
to  stcK-kplie   tragedy   for  our  children.  ' 

Yet  this  is  the  same  Ike  who  warned  lis  in 
his  presidential  farewell  speech  eight  years 
igo  to  be  wary — m  i  time  when  our  security 
depended  on  :»  vast  military-Industrial  com- 
plex- -of  letting  ■the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democrntlc 
processes  ■•  .\nd  his  i;refttest  pride  m  looking 
back  on  his  own  presidency  was  simply  that 
It  h.Hd  kept  us  at  peace  and  secure  for  eight 
ye.-trs,  while  nis  bitterest  disappointment,  ns 
he  himself  .-ized  it  up.  was  his  Inability,  de- 
spite a  miiislve  peacewaglng  effort,  to  bring 
about  .1  trustworthy  accord  with  Soviet 
Russia 

What  the  world  will  best  remember  about 
Ike  however,  is  not  his  .speeches  or  his  some- 
timps  fractured  syntax  but  that  marvelous 
Elsenhower  grin  and  the  infectiously  opti- 
mistic faith  in  human  decency  that  It  punc- 
tuated Rank  him  where  you  will  in  greatness 
imong  the  unforgettable  free  world  leaders  of 
his  momentously  historic  times — Churchill. 
Rx)sevelt,  MacArthur.  Marshall.  DeOaulle, 
.\denauer-  and  Elsenhower  will  be  remem- 
bered .IS  long  IS  any  and  probably  with  more 
she-r  ifTectlon 

M:-    BRAY    .Mr    Speaker— 
S<j    he    piised   over    and    ail    the    trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side 

A  man  of  unfaltering  kingly  bearing 
that  -Aas  complemented  by  a  '^lenuine  na- 
tive  wannth   and  humility,   he   was   by 


nature  and  by  character  as  open  and 
as  free  as  the  western  plain?  and  prairies 
of  hi.s  youth.  Few  inf>n  ever  sought  less; 
he  asked  for  nothing  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  serve,  when  called  and 
where  ordered  Kew  men  ever  received 
more:  he  is  one  of  the  scant  handful  of 
men  in  the  history  of  our  American  Re- 
public who.se  fellow  citizens  .spontane- 
ously and  overwhelmingly  elevated  him 
to  be  a  .symbol  in  his  own  lifetime  And 
the  symbol  was  not  merely  of  an  era, 
but  of  the  country  itself,  and  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  ideal.s  and  the  good  m 
the  two  that  were  both  existing  and 
hoped  tor 

As  soldier,  as  Reneral.  he  directed  the 
mast  awesome  array  of  military  might 
ever  entnisted  to  one  man  It  was  his 
duty  to  order  entire  -irmies  Into  .some  of 
the  bloodiest  combat  in  the  historv  of 
warfare 

As  statesman,  as  President  he  gave  to 
his  country  a  Chief  Executive  with  a 
commitment  to  peace  that  can  nnlv  be 
known  by  one  like  himself  who  had  ear- 
ned the  iieaviest  of  the  burdens  and 
agonies  of  war  Six  months  after  his  flrst 
inaugural  in  195.3.  the  t;uns  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  fell  silent  For  the  next  7 '2 
years  of  his  Presidency,  not  one  Amer- 
ican combat  death  occurred. 

His  call  to  serve— first  as  .soldier,  then 
as  statesman— came  from  his  own  coun- 
try, yet  the  .scope  of  this  .service  was 
truly  worldwide  As  .soldier,  miUions  m 
this  country  and  abroad  looked  to  him 
in  time  of  war  for  the  hope  of  victory 
and  of  hberation.  As  state.sman,  these 
sajne  millions  looked  to  him  in  time  of 
peace  as  that  s>-mbol  of  the  forces  of 
Kood  that  had  ^-aint-a  victory,  and  would 
strive  to  preserve  the  peace  so  dearly 
won 

Measure  him.  in  part,  bv  the  nature 
of  his  cntlcs.  that  .small  band  of  petty 
men  whose  stock  in  trade  is  the  super- 
cilious conden. nation,  the  mocking  jest, 
and  arrogant  conde.scension.  Such  trivia! 
such  meanness,  only  made  more  clear  the 
true  nobility  of  his  own  character  and 
exposed  more  glanngly  the  shallowness 
of  their.s 

The  legacies  he  leaves  to  his  fellow  men 
are  rich  and  many.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all  is  this:  In  a  day 
when  it  sometimes  .seems  that  'image" 
Is  all.  and  that  character  counts  for 
nothing,  this  man  lived  and  practiced 
openly  and  unashamedly,  the  old  .sim- 
ple precepts  of  The  Gods  of  the  Copy- 
book Headings," 

The  love,  honor,  and  respect  that  mil- 
lions gave  him  has  proven  beyond  any 
doubt  that  mankind  is.  and  always  will 
be,  more  receptive  to.  influenced  bv.  and 
appreciative  of  a  basic,  simple  code  of 
honor  and  decency  such  as  this  man 
practiced  than  all  the  false  filitter  and 
manufactured  rhetoric  that  .so  quicky 
loses  its  luster. 

The  roll  of  the  muffled  drums,  the  nim- 
ble of  the  caisson  wheels,  and  the  clear 
high  notes  of  'Taps"  will  now  mark  the 
passing  of  one  who  earned  and  fulfilled 
some  of  the  most  momentous  and  diffi- 
cult tasks  ever  placed  uvK>n  one  man.  He 
passes  into  history,  but  lie  passes  as  one 
whose  part  in  the  constantly  unfolding 
drama  of  human  existence  and  civiliza- 


tion will  be  forever  remembered.  And  the 
example  he  set  by  his  life  will  be  forever 
called  to  mind,  wherever  and  whenever 
men  lift  up  their  eyes  unio  the  hills,  and 
seek  from  a  power  beyond  themselves 
that  inner  .strength  and  support  that 
man  must  have  to  prevail. 

Soldier  from  the  wbjts  returning 
Spoiler  of  the  taken   town. 

Here  Is  ease  that  asks  not  earning; 
Turn  you  In  and  sit  you  down. 

Peace  is  come  and  wars  are  over. 
Welcome   you   and   welcome  all. 

While  the  charger  crops  the  clover. 
And  his  bridle  hangs  in  stall 

Now  no  more  of  wln'^rs  biting. 

Pllth  In  trench  from  fall  to  spring, 
Summers  :u,i  of  sweat  and  fighting 

l-'or   the   Keear  or  the  King, 

Rest  you.  charger,  rust  you.  bridle: 

Kings  and  Kesars.  keep  your  pav: 
Soldier,  sit  you  down  and  idle 

At   the   Inn   of   night   for  aye 

Mr.  S.MITH  of  California.  M:,  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  m  jjaying 
tribute  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
Americans  have  lost  one  of  their  greatest 
leaders  uf  all  time. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  a  leader 
of  soldiers:  Jie  was  the  leader  of  a  dis- 
tinguished university:  and  he  was  a  lead- 
er of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth, 

A  distinguished  military  career  fol- 
lowed his  graduation  from  the  US.  Mil- 
itarj-  Academy  in  1915,  and  the  greatest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  his  services 
to  this  Nation  was  given  by  the  .•Ameri- 
can public  in  1952  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  .American  public  returned 
him  to  that  office  in  1956.  there  could 
be  no  higher  honor,  no  higher  tnbute  to 
the  inspiration  and  the  dedication  01 
this  great  man 

Histor>-  will  record  this  man's  lengthy 
li.st  of  outstandinu  contributions,  taking 
note  that  he  always  was  sought  after  by 
his  fellow  man  He  always  ascended  to 
the  highest  positions  of  leadership,  and 
dispatched  his  offices  in  a  gentlemanly 
fa.shion  with  dignity  and  efficiency 

Mr.  Speaker.  .Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  in 
extendmg  our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs 
Eisenhower  and  the  members  of  the 
family, 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Distnct  of  KaiLsas.  Mrs,  Shnver 
and  myself.  I  want  to  express  the  feeliny 
of  deep  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  a  be- 
loved and  great  Amencan.  Dwight  D 
Eisenliower  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  .goes 
out  to  his  beloved  wife.  Mamie;  his  son 
John:  and  the  entire  Ehsenhower  family 

Dwight  Eisenhower's  fight  for  life  his 
physical  and  mental  strength  in  the  face 
of  .-ufferini:.  was  an  in.spiration  to  all  of 
us  Amenca  has  lost  one  of  its  great 
statesmen  and  soldiers  We,  from  Kan- 
sas, are  especially  proud  of  the  heritage 
and  accomplishments  left  behmd  by  this 
native  .son  of  .Abilene 

Every  World  War  II  GI  who  served 
under  Ike  will  forever  treasure  his  mili- 
tary leadership  and  organizational 
genius  Free  men  everywhere  will  long 
remember  his  leadership  in  bringinu 
peace  and  stability  to  the  world  as  34th 
President  of  the  United  States 

We   are    all    the   beneficiaries   of   his 
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lifelong  devotion,  dedication,  and  serv- 
ice to  America  and  free  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  President 
Kisenhower  and  to  underscore  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  felt  throughout  the  country 
at  the  death  of  this  gallant  and  remark- 
able person. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  has  rightly 
been  called  a  great  general  and  a  great 
President.  But,  mostly,  I  would  call  him 
simply  a  great  man. 

The  key  to  his  greatness  was  the 
■vvarmth  and  sincerity  of  his  personality, 
•.',hich  were  reflected  in  his  compassion 
and  regard  for  his  fellow  men.  The 
measure  of  his  greatness  weis  the  strong 
hold  he  so  easily  retained  throughout  his 
entire  career  on  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  this  Nation; 
ndeed.  throughout  the  world  community. 

General  Eisenhower  has  left  to  Amer- 
ica a  legacy  of  bravery,  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  country  and  to  dem- 
ocratic principles  as  a  way  of  life.  He  was 
,1  man  of  essential  decency  and  kindness, 
•he  traits  which  endeared  him  to  the 
.N'ation. 

HLs  place  in  history  is  firmly  estab- 
lished by  his  many  services  to  his  coun- 
'ry.  In  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II, 
:.c  emerged  as  the  strong  commander  of 
•he  Allied  forces  to  win  for  the  millions 
of  Europeans  their  freedom  from  Nazi 
•  vranny.  Who  of  us  can  forget  D-day  and 
ihe  extreme  courage  the  general  dis- 
i'layed  in  executing  the  invasion,  which 
■vas  the  only  hope  of  stemming  the  Nazi 
nslaught?  The  remarkable  trust  he  in- 
.  tilled  in  the  men  who  crossed  the  chan- 
nel and  went  on  to  the  beachheads  on 
•hat  June  day  was  the  hallmark  of  his 
bility  to  command  and  to  lead.  He  sent 
he  Alhed  forces  on  to  a  glorious  victory 
mat  gave  Western  Europe  its  freedom. 
;(nd  he  stayed  to  watch  over  the  liberated 
lands  and  helped  to  rebuild  them.  He  re- 
:  .uned  to  America  a  "conQuering  hero" 
n  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was 
:.:s  .lust  due. 

His  two  terms  as  President  was  a  grate- 
:iil  nation's  recognition  of  qualities  of 
leadership.  In  his  person,  he  represented 
•.vliat  America  is — in  war  and  in  peace. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  will  always 
:.e  remembered  and  revered  by  every 
.\merican  now  living  and  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  His  page  in  history  Ls  a 
sinning  example  of  a  truly  wonderfiil 
.•nan  and  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  Corman  and  I  extend  our  deep 
.ympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the 
lamily.  We  hope  they  will  find  solace  in 
•ue  knowledge  that  the  Nation  mourns 
'  ith  them. 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    Mr.    Speaker,    It 

,~eems   to   me   that   Dwight   Eisenhower 

•\as  one  of  those  rare  leaders  with  a 

enius  for  bringing  people  together.  He 

as  a  maker  of  friends,  not  a  maker  of 
'  nemies — for  himself,  for  his  political 
:■ '.uty,  for  his  point  of  view,  for  his  coun- 
'ry.  and  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

His  administration  was  a  time  of 
iiealing.  of  peacemaking,  and  of  peace- 
keeping. His  Ufe  was  devoted  to  goodness 
and  mercy. 

His  greatness  as  a  man  overshadows 
uis  f,;reatness  as  a  general  or  as  a  Presi- 
dent; and  yet,  his  ready  smile  and  his 


well-known  temper  marked  him  as  being 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Samuel  Butler,  the  great  English  nov- 
elist of  the  19th  century  wrote  a  line 
at  about  the  time  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  bom: 

A  virtue,  to  be  serviceable,  must,  like  gold, 
be  alloyed  with  some  commoner  but  more 
serviceable  metal, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  a  marvelous  alloy.  Millions 
of  people  aroimd  the  world  today  are 
repeating  afamous  phrase:    "I  like  Ike." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  minting  of  all  quarter-dol- 
lar pieces  with  a  likeness  of  former  Pres- 
ident Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

This  tribute  to  President  Eisenhower 
is  only  fitting  when  one  considers  his 
dedicated  service  to  his  country.  Our 
country  and  the  world  are  more  secure 
because  of  his  efforts  in  times  of  war  and 
peace.  He  was  a  man  of  courage;  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  above  all,  a  man  of 
kindness.  Even  in  death.  President  Ei- 
senhower's spirit  of  dedication  to  his 
countrymen  and  his  Nation  will  remain 
as  an  inspiration  to  all. 

The  people  of  Iowa  have  had  a  special 
feeling  in  their  hearts  for  President  Ei- 
senhower throughout  his  career,  because 
his  beloved  wife  was  reared  in  our  State. 
I  know  the  people  of  Iowa  will  join  me 
in  extending  our  prayers  and  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the  family  in 
this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  dignity  befitting  his  entire  lifetime. 
and  with  the  respect  he  always  earned 
and  enjoyed,  the  American  people  have 
been  saying  their  personal  farewells  to 
a  great  and  good  man  who  served  them 
well. 

We  salute  his  fine  family  for  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  they  have 
borne  the  long  and  trying  months  of 
General  Eisenhower's  final  illness,  and 
for  the  inspiration  they  have  given  all 
of  us  to  bear  our  own  burdens  with 
similar  courage  and  fortitude, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  unlimited  trib- 
utes one  could  pay  to  our  former  Presi- 
dent and  great  wartime  leader.  When  I 
heard  of  his  death  on  Fiiday,  and  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  asked  me  for 
my  comments,  I  made  the  following 
statement: 
Statement   bt   Congrksswoman   Leonor   K. 

Sullivan    Upon    the    Death    of    Former 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Friday, 

March  28,  1969 

I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any  narrow 
partisanship  In  the  character  of  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  during  his  eight  years  a*  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  could  serve  as  effectively 
as  he  did  as  a  Republican  President  with  a 
predominantly  Democratic  Congress  during 
six  of  those  eight  years.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  recognized  In  him  a  man  of 
decency  and  of  great  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  even  when  we  disagreed 
with  him — as  we  frequently  did — on  domes- 
tic Issues,  there  was  never  any  bitterness 
or  attacks  on  his  personal  Integrity. 

Few  Americans  have  ever  left  the  White 
House  with  as  much  genuine  good  will  and 
warm  feeling  of  approval  as  a  person.  History 
may  not  regard  him  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents,  but  a  is  certain  to  include  him 
among  the  greatest  Americans    And  consid- 


ering the  fact  that  his  entire  adult  life  was 
spent  In  the  military  service  until  Just  a  lew 
years  before  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  performance  as  President 
was  Indeed  remarkable  In  many  respects, 
particularly  In  recognizing  the  supremacy 
of  the  civilian  authority  over  our  national 
destiny. 

Even  when  1  was  fighting  him  vigorously 
on  some  Issues  In  the  Oongreas — on  food 
stamps,  medicare,  and  some  of  the  other 
domestic  Issuee — I  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sincerity  of  his  views  or  the  hon- 
esty of  his  approach.  He  was,  in  all  reepects, 
a  man  to  be  admired  and  respected.  I  Join 
all  of  my  fellow  citizens  In  sorrow  over  his 
death  following  such  a  magnlflcent  and 
dignified  and  courageous  life  of  service  to 
his  country. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  family 
joins  with  the  millions  of  others 
throughout  the  world  who  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower — 
a  great  and  good  man. 

His  death,  after  his  prolonged  illness 
and  almost  miraculous  recovery  from 
prior  heart  attacks,  comes  as  no  great 
shock  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  iJersonally 
difficult  thing  to  accept  the  fact  that 
his  wise  counsel  and  always-encouraging 
presence  has  been  removed  from  us. 

Dwight  Eisenhower's  place  m  liistory 
was  assured  long  before  he  assumed  the 
Presidency,  but  there  have  been  some 
who  have  questioned  whether  or  not 
his  tenure  in  that  most  difficult  of  all 
offices  added  anything  to  his  stature. 
I  have  never  understood  nor  shai'ed 
those  questions.  To  my  mind,  back  then 
and  now.  today,  as  I  review  the  tumult 
and  the  trouble  of  these  past  8  years. 
General  Eisenhower  was — and  will  for- 
ever remain — one  of  our  threat  Presi- 
dents. He  brought  peace  and  a  respite 
from  both  domestic  and  international 
tensions  to  a  nation  badly  in  need  of 
such  relief:  he  proved,  if  such  needed 
proving,  that  we  could  have  prosperity 
without  war.  a  steadily  rising  standard 
of  living  without  cripphng  inflation,  and 
that  true  progress  could  be  made  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  without  recourse 
to  public  confrontation  in  city  streets. 

God  grant  that  Richard  Nixon,  under 
today "s  worsened  circumstances,  can  do 
half  as  well — and  God  .arant,  too.  that 
as  Dwight  Eisenhower  leaves  us,  we,  the 
American  people,  will  be  .so  in.spired  by 
his  precept  and  example  as  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust  he  always  had  in  us. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  eulogies 
today  on  the  life  and  career  of  General 
Eisenhower.  It  was  not  my  privilege  to 
have  served  in  Congress  during  the  years 
of  his  Presidency.  In  those  years  I  served 
in  the  legislature  of  my  State.  But  on 
two  occasions,  once  before  his  election 
as  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  once  after- 
ward I  met  him.  and  his  personal  warmth 
I  have  always  remembered  When  he  was 
campaigning  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation, before  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  1952.  he  came  to  Detroit,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  sit  on  the  platform  with 
him  at  that  time,  and  to  meet  him  on 
that  occasion.  After  the  close  of  his  pres- 
idential years,  during  the  Michigan  Con- 
stitutional Convention  m  the  spring 
of  196'2.  General  Eisenhower  came  to  that 
convention  m  Lansing  A  few  of  us  who 
were  delegates  at  that  convention  were 
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privileged  to  have  luncheon  with  hmi 
.It  the  home  of  Dr  John  Hannah,  then 
president  of  Michigan  State  University 
I  sat  across  the  table  irom  him  then,  and 
for  an  hoiir  and  a  half  he  kept  us  en- 
raptured by  his  experiences,  his  philos- 
ophy, and  his  life  as  a  retired  President 
living  at  Gettysburg  and  his  interest  in 
Eisenhower  College.  The  (jccasion  im- 
pressed me  deeply,  and  I  shall  remember 
him  vividly  as  long  as  I  live 

Ml  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ii.se  to  express  the  profound 
sorrow  of  the  people  of  the  14th  Con- 
s<ressional  District  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
passing  of  our  34th  President.  Dwight 
Dav.d  Eisenhower 

Because  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  mvolved  in  the  world  of  partisan 
politics,  his  was  to  some  extent  a  contro- 
versial figure.  There  were  those  who 
agreed  with  him  on  particular  policies 
and  those  who  dlflered  with  him.  Yet. 
while  there  mitjht  ha\e  been  disat;ree- 
ment  about  Eisenhower  the  President, 
there  w€»6  no  disagreement  about  Eisen- 
hower the  man.  I  know  that  there  has 
been  no  man  who  :n  my  lifetime  has 
enjoyed  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens  to  the  extent  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  did. 

Mr  Speaker.  Gt-neral  Eisenhower  was 
a  professional  military  man  and  indeed 
one  of  the  .^reat  military  figures  of 
our  historj'.  He  ranks  with  Washing- 
ton. Grant,  Lee,  Sherman.  Sheridan. 
Pershing,  and  MacArthur  in  our  glossary 
oi  military  leaders  He  possessed  military 
virtues  :n  abundance.  He  was  always  an 
enlisted  man  3  sieneral.  humble  and  self 
eflacing.  And  it  was  General  Eisenhower 
who  had  spent  almost  all  his  adult  life  as 
a  professional  soldier  wtio  warned  his 
fellow  citiz-ns  about  the  dangers  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  m  a  free 
society. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  brought  to 
pubhc  life  a  sense  of  decency,  a  sense  of 
propriety,  and  above  all.  a  deep  devotion 
to  this  Nation  and  its  ideals.  His  virtues 
were  perhaps  tiie  virtues  of  an  earlier 
Ame.nca.  an  America  which  was  not 
ashamed  to  wear  its  patriotism  on  its 
sleeve,  an  America  which  believed  in  God 
and  the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  a  free 
and  just  society.  At  this  critical  time 
these  seem  to  be  the  virtues  that  this 
Nation  needs  most 

His  contributions  to  this  Nation  and 
to  the  free  world  will  live  after  Jiim.  Of 
him  it  may  be  said,  as  Richard  Henry  Lee 
said  of  an  earlier  military  man.  George 
Washinjiton,  who  served  as  President 
during  trying  times,  he  was  first  in  war, 
first  m  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen." 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  every 
American  and  every  freedom-loving  per- 
son on  this  globe  has  lost  a  dear  friend  in 
the  passing  of  General  and  President 
Eisenhower  At  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
as  I  was  a  patient  in  Army-Navy  hospital 
m  Arkan.sas.  I  wrote  to  General  Ei.sen- 
hower  and  urged  him  to  run  for  the  Pres- 
idency, as  I  felt  he  was  lust  the  man  who 
was  needed  to  lead  our  country  m  those 
troubled  times.  I  was  never  sorry  that  I 
had  made  that  judgment  and  that  in  the 
years  that  followed  that  he  went  to  the 
White  House  and  led  our  country  so  well 


in  peace  as  he  had  in  war  In  the  years 
since  General  Wa.shington.  no  one  has 
better  earned  the  phrase  that  he  was 
■  first  in  war.  tirst  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  "  He  had 
the  uncommon  quality  of  understanding 
the  common  man  and  helping  him  to 
achieve  his  Ilnest  potentialities  No  Presi- 
dent in  our  history  has  been  better  loved 
and  It  will  always  be  one  of  tlie  treasures 
of  my  life  that  fortune  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him  personally.  Our 
country  will  always  be  his  debtor,  as  in 
tact  ^>o  will  wr  and  all  of  humanity 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  the  life  of 
Dwight  Eisenliower  was  a  very  special 
i^'ift  of  the  Almighty  to  our  contemporary 
world.  Few  men  have  been  endowed  with 
the  personal  qualities  to  make  them,  all 
at  the  same  time.  etTective.  objective, 
resolute,  and  compassionate.  Few  men 
!ia\e  been  able  to  encompa.ss  in  one  life 
the  roles  of  warrior,  statesman  and 
peacemaker  Few  men  have  been  able  to 
inspire,  at  the  .same  time,  love  from  their 
friends,  respect  from  their  enemies,  and 
confidence  from  their  fellow  men.  Yet.  he 
did  all  of  these  things. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  true  moder- 
ate. In  one  of  the  first  utterances  he  ever 
made  in  my  presence,  he  said.  No  prog- 
ress can  be  made  by  walking  in  the  gutter 
to  the  far  right,  or  the  far  left  It  can 
only  be  made  by  walking  re.solutely  down 
the  middle  of  the  road  This  is  where  I 
plan  to  walk." 

The  world  is  today  a  poorer  place  than 
It  was  yesterday  because  President  Eisen- 
hower is  no  longer  in  it.  We  thank  God 
for  his  life,  we  express  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the  Eisenhower 
family,  and  we  pray  that  Almighty  God 
will  L:ive  his  great  soul  rest  and  eternal 
peace. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker.  I 
lom  with  Americans  everywhere  and 
people  the  world  over  m  mourning  the 
passing  of  our  34th  President — who  in 
death  as  in  life  will  be  remembered 
among  our  country's  i^reatest  statesmen 
and  patriots.  He  w  as  one  of  those  Individ- 
uals who  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing 
himself  become  a  living  legend— hailed 
and  admired  by  peoples  around  the  world. 
He  won  the  love,  respect,  and  devotion  of 
his  fellow  man.  In  our  Nation's  darkest 
hour  of  need,  he  came  forwaid  to  lead  the 
free  world  to  victory. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  began  his 
service  to  his  people  as  a  soldier  uf  war. 
He  ended  as  a  crusader  for  peace  For 
both  he  will  be  long  remembered  by  a 
world  that  knew  and  loved  him  He  be- 
lieved superbly  m  the  motto  of  West 
Pomt,  his  alma  mater — "Duty,  honor, 
country" — and  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
the.se  high  principles  He  was  a  man  of 
great  strength,  wisdom,  and  compassion. 
As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  General 
Eisenhower,  we  think  first  of  the  loss  of 
a  man  who  stood  for  .America,  a  man 
whose  courage,  personality,  and  integrity 
lifted  the  Nation  in  times  of  crisis — a 
pillar  of  strength  who  could  be  relied 
upon  for  wise  counsel  and  leadership  We 
think  of  all  he  exemplified,  of  all  he  did^ 
as  commanding  general  in  World  War  II. 
as  an  educator,  .serving  as  president  of 
Columbia  University,  as  the  organizer 
and  first  supreme  commander  of  .•Mlied 


Powers  In  Europe  within  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  as  our  Presi- 
dent, twice  elected  by  landslide  major- 
ities, and  as  a  man  still  revered  after  he 
left  office  But  aside  from  all  this.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  left  our  Nation  a 
legacy  to  which  to  cling — to  live  by,  to 
bmld  on — basic  principles  and  basic  coni- 
monsense  i^ood  in  any  circumstances. 

There  was  his  essential  decency  as  a 
man.  his  humility  as  a  leader,  his  readi- 
ness to  make  deicsions,  and  his  willint;- 
ness  to  take  the  blame  if  the  decisions 
went  wrong  President  Nixon,  in  a  state- 
ment, pointed  out  that  the  one  key  to 
the  character  of  General  Eisenhower  was 
revealed  in  a  message  the  general  had 
prepared  in  case  the  landings  in  France 
on  D-day  had  failed.  This  message- 
never  i.ssued  because  the  landings  were  ;, 
success  and  led  directly  to  the  end  of 
the  war — included  these  sentences: 

The  iroops.  the  air  and  the  Navy,  did  ;  .. 
th;ii  bravery  ;ind  devotion  could  do.  If  ai.v 
blame  or  fault  attaches  to  the  attempt  It  Is 
mine  alone. 

This  was  lypcial  of  General  Eisen- 
hower— a  man  ready  to  take  the  conse- 
ciuences  of  decision 

The  convictions  winch  led  to  his  de- 
cisions were  bolstered  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  made  them,  and  one 
of  the  fundamentals  in  his  plamung  was 
to  consider  the  consequences  if  they 
proved  wrong — what  to  do  next — what 
alternatives.  The.se  were  the  qualities 
which  made  him  a  great  general,  and  the 
qualities  maintained  through  the  ma.iL.r 
decisions  of  his  years  as  the  Nation  .s 
Chief  Executive  They  are  qualities  that 
too  often  have  been  lacking  in  Washmt:- 
ton  wnen  great  plans  were  puslira 
through  with  little  or  no  thought  to  tl.'- 
po.ssiblity  of  failure,  or  to  the  alterna- 
tives But  these  qualities  are  essential  to 
the  leadership  of  the  future — and  thty 
are  General  Eisenhower's  most  endurir.^ 
legacy. 

In  death  Dwight  Eisenhower  becomes 
no  longer  a  man  of  the  20th  century  but 
a  man  of  immortality  who  will  live  on 
through  the  ages  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen— along  with  Washington. 
Jeffenson,  Lincoln,  and  others  who  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  This  generation 
.iiid  those  to  come  will  never  forget  the 
legend  of  Eisenhower  the  general.  Eisen- 
hower the  President,  and  "Ike"  the 
citizen. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  to  the  Eisenhower  family. 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens  in  the 
passing  of  former  President  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  The  President  leaves 
an  outstanding  record  as  a  military  tac- 
tician and  former  commander  of  all  Al- 
lied forces  m  Europe  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  distinguished  military  uraa- 
uaie  of  West  Point  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  leading  this  country  both  in  time 
of  war  and  peace. 

Hi.  8  years  as  President  of  our  counuy 
saw  America  prospering  and  under  his 
able  leadersiiip  our  country  was  reco;:- 
nized  world  wide  for  tlie  strength  of  mir 
military  forces,  and  for  our  industrial 
growth.  Also  our  abilities  to  negotiate 
and  work  with  other  nations  oi  the  fne 
world  were  well  known    During  the  last 
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8  years  of  his  life,  he  sought  retirement 
to  the  .serenity  of  a  .small  farm  in  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  on  lands  which  ironically  join 
to  the  great  military  battlefield  between 
the  North  and  South  during  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

As  I  silently  walked  past  the  body  of 
this  great  American  lying  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  which  tra- 
ditionally IS  reserved  exclusively  for  out- 
.standing  Americans,  my  mind  went  back 
^ome  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the 
tjeneral  w  as  my  own  military  commander 
•  list  prior  to  lire  invasion  of  Normandy 
in  World  War  II.  I  still  treasure  the  in- 
di\idual  letter  which  he  wrote  each  man 
lakin;^  part  in  the  invasion  of  France. 
It  was  a  warm,  personal  sort  of  mes- 
.-aue  from  a  leader  wiiom  we  all  had 
ireat  confidence  in  and  whom  we  would 
;ollow  without  question  in  carrying  out 
Ins  orders  for  the  long-awaited  and 
much-planned  landing  in  Normandy. 

It  was  a  solemn  hour  going  across  on 
itie  old  Navy  LST's  on  the  morning  of 
June  6,  1944,  but  somehow  every  GI  felt 
better  about  whatever  he  might  face 
during  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  because 
he  carried  that  special  letter  from  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  his  pocket  or 
tucked  away  under  his  steel  helmet. 

In  the  alter  years,  we  may  not  have 
always  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  some 
"f  the  President's  decisions  nor  necessar- 
ily all  of  his  political  views,  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  he  was  indeed  a  great 
.American  General  Eisenhower  will  be 
ini.'^.sed.  for  a  man  of  his  stature  does 
not  come  along  every  day.  I  am  confident 
I  hat  both  ins  spirit  and  his  influence  over 
liie  men  he  commanded  in  battle  and 
()\er  those  who  served  with  him  during 
his  8  years  as  President  of  our  country 
'A  ill  long  be  remembered.  His  influence 
'All!  be  felt  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  for  many,  many  years  to 
I  oine. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  monument  to  a  public  figure  Is 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  man.  If  that  Is  the  measure,  then 
Dwight  Eisenhower  was  truly  the  man 
of  his  time. 

His  service  to  his  country,  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  tm- 
inatched  in  this  century.  He  marshaled 
the  greatest  force  for  war  in  the  history 
of  mankind  After  that,  he  marshaled  the 
greatest  force  for  peace  the  world  has 
seen — the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 
Tliere  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that 
this  map  of  war  gave  us  the  longest  sus- 
tained period  of  peace  in  the  last  three 
decades. 

Those  of  us  from  Idaho  have  always 
felt  a  special  fondne.ss  for  Dwight  Ei- 
sinhower.  We  recall  that  the  first  speech 
he  ■:;ave  in  his  quest  for  the  Presidency 
was  delivered  on  the  steps  of  the  State 
capitol  in  Boise.  From  that  point  in  1952 
to  his  final  resting  place  in  Abilene,  Ike 
traveled  the  path  of  peace  and  freedom. 
It  IS  a  .iourney  that  will  be  remembered 
throughout  history. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  First 
District  of  Idaho.  I  wish  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Elsen- 
l^.uwer  family. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  as- 
M'lnbled  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 


Sunday  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  great 
President  of  peace.  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, my  thoughts  went  back  to  my 
earlier  discussions  with  the  President. 

Serving  him  as  Regional  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth. 
I  recall  how  often  he  would  urge  our 
Nation's  youth  to  use  "comrnonsense.  ' 
Every  single  individual  was  unique,  and 
had  .something  special  to  offer  to  Amer- 
ica. Every  single  individual  was  impor- 
tant to  "Ike,"  and  he  would  often  speak 
of  the  great  need  to  provide  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  America's  youth 
I  remember  how  he  outlined  the  'way  ' 
for  our  youth. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  simple  way — 
the  easy  way — but  we  must  understand 
and  know  that  the  best  way  is  so  often 
the  hardest  way.  Many  men  put  forth 
their  ideas  to  simplify  a  youngster's  edu- 
cation and  growth.  "Ike"  would  pause  a 
moment,  then  more  deliberately  and 
more  thoughtfully  restate  his  belief 
that  America's  youtii  could — and 
would — respond  to  the  call  for  individual 
responsibility  and  individual  develop- 
ment. 

And  because  "Ike  "  believed  in  you — you 
believed  in  yourself.  And  you  believed  in 
the  others  who  struggled  daily  beside  you 
in  the  bettering  of  an  often-troubled 
world.  "Ike"  understood  Emerson's 
IJhrase : 

The  only  way  to  have  a  inend  ;s  to  be  cue. 

General  Eisenliower  was  my  leader 
during  the  war  as  this  Nation  forsook  the 
easy  way  for  the  grueling,  hard  way  that 
brought  us  the  one  true  victory  that  men 
call  peace.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was 
my  leader  again  as  he  paced  us  as  the 
.great  President  for  peace  and  prosperity. 
"Ike"  was  my  friend  as  he  befriended  our 
Nation,  and  as  he  issued  the  call  for  indi- 
vidual leadership  on  the  i^art  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everything  in  the  life  of  Dwiaht  David 
Eisenhower  became  him  like  the  leaving 
It. 

The  accomplishments  of  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower as  soldier  and  statesman,  as 
general  and  President,  richly  deserve  the 
praise  and  admiration  they  have  re- 
ceived. But  I  would  like  to  focus  upon 
another  of  his  great  achievements;  the 
courage  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  the 
face  of  death. 

Many  times  during  1968  the  dark 
solemnity  of  the  death  watch  settled 
over  Walter  Reed  Hospital  here  in  Wash- 
ington; just  as  many  times  the  brialn 
light  of  the  famous  grin  of  Ike  was  shed 
yet  again  upon  a  relieved  world.  The  fact 
that  we  mourn  him  in  1969  rather  than 
1968  is  a  tribute  to  more  than  the  mir- 
acles of  medical  science.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  man — 
surely  the  greatest  glory  of  God's  earth. 

Dw^ight  Eisenhower  has  left  us  many 
legacies.  To  my  mind,  i^erhaps  the  great- 
est is  the  memory  of  his  unbroken  will 
and  transcendent  character  when  his 
body  was  at  its  weakest.  For  his  refusal 
to  slip  easily  into  death  is  an  enduring 
inspiration  to  all  who  must  undergo 
adversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  they 
may  have  been  in  life,  many  men  have 
died  well.  Shakespeare  celebrated  that 


fact  in  the  famous  speech  in  Macbeth 
which  begins: 

Nothing   in   his   life   became   him   ;ike   the 

leaving  it. 

In  the  case  of  Dwight  David  Eisenliow- 
er. however,  everything  in  his  life  became 
him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  v.orld  has 
lost  a  friend.  People  of  all  a:4cs.  all  po- 
litical ideologies  and  all  nations  re- 
spected and  revered  Dwiuht  D.  Eisen- 
hower. He  was  a  yreat  military  leader  in 
times  of  war.  But  more  important,  he 
was  the  President  who  united  this  Na- 
tion and  led  it  to  peace.  A  deeply  religious 
man.  his  strong  spirit  and  will  were  evi- 
dent even  in  these  last  days  and  hours. 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  mi-ssion  m  life  was 
to  chart  a  course  toward  permanent 
world  peace  and  human  benefit.  The 
s^reatest  tribute  we  can  i^ay  l:ini  is  to  do 
every thin^i  m  our  power  to  fulfill  this 
mission 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Soldier  and  statesman,  his 
life  was  one  of  disiinuuished  and  dis- 
ciplined devotion  to  service. 

As  the  i^enerai  coinmandin:^  the  great- 
est military  force  ever  a.ssembled.  he  led 
American  and  Allied  armies  to  \  ictory  in 
Europe. 

Called  by  his  countrymen  to  the  high- 
est office  in  this  Republic,  he  brouL-ht  an 
end  to  the  Korean  conflict  and  main- 
tained the  peace  during  his  years  as  our 
President. 

For  his  great  leadership  in  these  ac- 
complishments, he  received  the  deep  and 
continuing  appreciation  of  a  'grateful 
people.  For  his  dignity,  humility,  and 
warmth  of  personality,  he  was  held  in 
affection  by  all. 

To  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  his  family.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  as  we  all 
share  in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  tile  unr.eisai  e.-^ieem  with  wiucii  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  held.  I  deem  it 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
tins  honored  American  by  renaming  the 
District  of  Coiuinbia  Stadram.  the 
"Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Stadium 

Therefore,  in  order  to  pay  this  initial 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  American, 
I  plan  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  attain 
.iust  such  a  goal. 

This  magnificent  stadium  was  built 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Ehsenhower.  As  we  all  know.  l:e  was  a 
sjjorts  enthusiast  His  example  of  cour- 
age, fair  play,  devotion  to  duty,  and  deep 
humility  are  the  attributes  of  a  great 
athlete  and  it  was  this  example  which 
inspired  untold  millions  to  conquer  life's 
adversities. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  w  ill  want 
to  join  i:i  this  wo:thy  endeavor. 

Pew  men  of  histoiy  have  ever  received 
the  univeisal  love,  respect,  and  acclaim 
du'ing  their  own  lifetime  as  that  ac- 
corded to  General  Eisenhower.  His  con- 
tinuing streneth  and  abiding  faith  were 
an  inspiration  to  people  eveiywhere.  and 
when  he  finally  suctumbed  to  an  illness 
which  had  plagued  him  for  so  long,  we 
could  not  !:elp  but  be  exalted  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  a  man  his  aae  clunc 
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to  life  His  universal  appeal  as  soldier, 
statesman,  humanltanar:  and  those 
other  accomplishments  of  such  a  sreat 
and  noble  spirit  will  be  forever  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  aspire  to  make 
this  earth  of  ours  a  better  place  to  live 
There  will  be  countless  ways  m  which  Ike 
win  be  remembered  in  the  years  ahead 
While  I  am  certain  that  each  of  us  will 
recall  him  in  a  different  way.  I  shall  re- 
memt>er  most  of  all  his  indomitable 
courage  and  boundless  optimism  during 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  II  Just  as 
his  contemporary,  the  great  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  EJwight  David  Eisenhower 
stands  as  one  of  the  giants  of  the  JUth 
century,  because  he  and  Churchill  played 
such  an  important  role  in  leading  us 
through  the  most  monumental  crisis 
that  our  century  has  thus  tar  been  con- 
fionted  with  — the  Second  World  War 
The  Nation,  indeed  the  world,  stands  a 
little  -adder  today  oecause  of  his  passing. 
But.  we  can  take  heart  His  life  made  it 
po-ssible  for  as  to  .-.tand  taller  as  we  face 
the  future  with  renewed  purpose,  direc- 
tion, and  above  all.  hope 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  track  tie 
Washington  to  Abilene. 

Amenca'.s  heart  is  on  the  train  carry- 
ing home  the  body  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  from  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion he  served  so  devotedly  to  the  vast 
golden  wheat  fields  of  the  Kansas  he 
loved 

Soldier,  statesman  he  -pitomized  all 
that  we  like  to  think  is  best  in  the  Amer- 
ican character.  He  was  triend  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  responded  to  his 
warmth  I  like  Ike"  probably  has  been 
repeated  in  r.earlv  every  lar.^uase  spoken 
on  the  t,iooe. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  beauti- 
ful eulogy  yesterday  in  the  rotunda.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  undoubtedly  was  loved 
by  more  leople  in  more  parts  of  the 
world  than  any  other  American  Presi- 
dent,       .jj 

Each  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
calling  him  friend  has  his  own  special 
memories  of  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States 

Mine  extend  back  to  World  War  II 
when  I  first  met  him  m  the  European 
Theater  He  was  a  soldier's  soldier,  a 
commander  who  inspired  confidence,  de- 
votion, courage,  the  will  to  win. 

Vet  Great  Britain's  Lord  Moran,  who 
knew  liim  well,  sensed  even  then  the  real 
Dwicht  Eisenhower,  the  man  uf  peace  In 
the  bleak  days  of  1943  Lord  Moran  wrote 
of  the  general  that — 

Could  he  have  had  his  way  he  would  have 
spent  a  quiet  life  m  the  country  =.tUlnes8. 
near  some  tree-reflerimg  stream,  but  that 
was  not  to  be  his  lot  He  loathed  war 

It  was  precisely  because  he  knew  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  blessin'^'s  of  peace, 
that  as  Commander  m  Chief  he  was  able 
to  i^ive  our  Nation  the  only  virtually  un- 
troubled 8  years  this  country  has  known 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  times 
were  no  less  demanding,  the  decisions  he 
made  durinn  his  two  terms  in  ofBce  were 
as  critical  as  any  during  the  European 
campaign  But  while  he  wa.s  President 
not  one  drop  of  .American  blood  was  shed 
in  battle,  not  one  inch  of  free  world  soil 
lost. 


hirst  and  toremosl  his  objective  was  a 
world  In  which  free  men  could  live  in 
harmony  together  This  was  his  crusade. 
It  was  Ills  fervent  prayer  during  the  years 
after  he  left  the  While  Hou.se 

The  last  time  I  \islt«>d  General  Eisen- 
hower. A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  at 
Gettysburg,  the  famous  L;rin  was  as  in- 
fectious as  ever,  the  twinkle  in  his  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  mock  at  time.  It  came 
with  a  ^htab  of  pain  to  realize  that  he  was, 
indeed  ^'rowing  old. 

We  who  fought  under  lilm  in  Europe 
and  shared  his  victories,  we  who  worked 
with  him  to  carry  out  his  programs  in 
Congress,  we  who  were  privileged  to 
counsel  with  him  at  Gettysburg  in  later 
years — we  had  yiown  accustomed  to  Ei- 
senhower victories  over  impossible  odds, 
even  those  posed  by   his  failum   health. 

After  so  many  victories,  it  was  hard 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  that  one  day 
he  would  fight  his  last  great  battle  and 
would  lose,  as  all  men  must.  We  are 
grateful  that  death  came  to  him  quietly 
and  gently. 

His  long  life  was  filled  with  mighty 
and  heroic  struggles.  His  valiant  spirit 
endures  to  irospire  ull  men  who  love  free- 
dom. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  combined 
the  best  qualities  of  ordinary  Americans 
and  thereby  became  the  most  extraordi- 
nary American  our  country  has  produced. 
He  was  a  man  s  man  who  loved  the  out- 
doors, who  once  wistfully  remarked,  of 
the  squirrels  on  the  White  House  lawn; 

They  have  a  freedom  I  would  personally 
dearly  love 

And  now,  after  .-^o  many  years  of  striv- 
ing to  bnn^  new  understanding  of  the 
v.orris  Ireedom  and  brotherhood  to  the 
world,  his  work  is  finished. 

Abilene  was  little  more  than  a  frontier 
town  when  younc  Dwii^ht  Eisenhower 
moved  there  as  a  boy  The  names  of  Bat 
Masterson.  Wyatt  Earp.  and  other  Kan- 
sas heroes  were  not  mere  legends  to  him. 
they  were  vivid  memories  on  the  lips  of 
his  elders.  He  t;rew  up  on  stones  of  pio- 
neers, hardslups.  of  the  ri.sht  and  wrong 
of  the  western  frontier.  He  was  taught, 
and  believed,  and  proved,  that  a  man 
ran  be  anything  he  aspires  to  be.  if  he  is 
honest,  willing  to  work  hard,  has  courage 
.tnd  faith  in  his  Creator 

Speaking  of  his  childhood.  General 
Eisenhower  once  said: 

I  lound  out  in  later  years  that  we  were 
\ery  potir.  but  the  glory  of  America  Is  that 
we  dldnt  know  It  then. 

The  boy  from  Abilene  now  is  part  of 
the  ulory  of  America.  He  has  left  a 
heritage  neither  time  nor  death  can 
extinguish. 

After  a  life  of  devotion  to  nis  country, 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  he  is  u'oing  home  to  wliat  he  al- 
ways called  "the  heart  of  .America."  Not 
far  from  his  resting  place  flows  the 
tree-reflecting  stream."  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  Spring  is  a  burst  of  loveliness  on 
the  Kansas  plains,  summer  a  blaze  of 
heat  and  ripening  grain,  fall  a  triumph 
of  harvest,  winter  harsh  and  cold 
and  a  time  for  fireside  stories  of  the  days 
when  Kansas  was  young,  stones  Dwii^ht 
Ei.senhower  loved  all  his  life. 

And  he  can  say.  with  Benet's  "William 
Svcamore": 


My  youth  retuniB.  like  tb«  ralna  of  Sparing 
.\nd  my  sona.  Uke  the  wUd   geese  flying. 

And  I  Ue  and  hear  the  meadow-lark  sing, 
.^nd  have  much  content  In  my  dying. 

00  play  with  the  towns  you  have  buUt  uf 

blocks. 
The  towns  where  you  would  have  boiirid 
me 

1  sleep  in  my  earth  like  a  tired  fox. 
And  my  buffalo  liave  found  me. 

Godspeed  the  train  to  Abilene, 

Mr  ZION  Ike  is  gone.  The  coura- 
geous heart  is  finally  stilled.  The  gran  i 
old  soldier  whose  life  and  career  were  so 
closely  entwined  with  the  destiny  of  hi,'^ 
country  has  been  permitted  to  rest  at 
last 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  never  a 
quitter  He  fought  his  way  from  the  pov- 
erty of  a  prairie  farm  boyhood  to  \.hc 
ranks  of  West  Point.  His  career  sent  hiir. 
to  the  summit  of  military  achievement  i  .=; 
commander  of  Allied  forces  in  Wor;,i 
War  II.  A  grateful  nation  refused,  as 
they  had  refused  General  Washington 
the  opportunity  of  a  quiet  retirement  loi- 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  liis  military  ca- 
reer and  bestowed  upon  General  Elsen- 
hower the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  His  tenure  as  President  marked 
one  of  the  great  eras  of  prosperity  ai.d 
peace  in  the  national  history 

Ike  was  no  speechmaker.  He  had  little 
familiarity  with  the  clever  turn  of  phrase 
that  characterizes  the  experienced  poli- 
tician His  own  formal  politics  were,  at 
best,  uncertain  But  his  philosophy  of 
living,  uf  duty,  of  loyalty  to  country,  of 
honor — these  were  firmly  rooted  in  the 
great  traditions  of  America.  From  the^e 
he  never  swerved  Successful  polita- 
involves  the  art  of  compromise.  And  hit- 
tory  will  thus  not  record  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower as  a  master  politician.  For  :.'.e 
principles  of  decency  and  honor  learr.t  d 
in  midwest  farm  upbringing  simply  wou.d 
not  be  compromised  by  this  man. 

.Americans  .sensed  the  character  : 
which  Ike  was  made.  He  was  elected  ai.i 
reelected  to  the  Presidency  by  ov';- 
whelming  majorities  Tlie  Nation  that  ■ 
had  .served  so  well  for  so  long  ,i- 
.strangely  moved  by  this  kind,  good  Pr'- 
ident  who  cared  little  for  the  entrap- 
ments  of  power.  He  left  the  Presidei.ry 
in  1961  enjoying  a  pinnacle  of  estetir. 
that  few  men  in  the  lilstory  of  this  wo:;d 
have  enjoyed. 

His  greatest  battle  was  yet  before  i.'.ir. 
Th.e  ravages  of  world  wars  and  8  years 
in  the  Presidency  had  taken  their  till 
His  weary  heart  beean  to  fail  A  nat:or. 
waited  and  prayed  with  the  family  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  through  each  new 
crisis — each  terrible  onslaught  on  he 
gallant  heart 

Now.  kind  providence  has  stilled  1? 
.suffering  and  a  nation  remains  to  mourn 
the  pa.ssini,'  of  her  faithful  son.  I  iv.ay 
only  hope  that  the  collective  memory  of 
what  he  was  will  remind  all  of  our  ino- 
ple  of  what  we.  as  a  nation,  have  bten 
and  what  we  still  can  be. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  in  C,  v.- 
eral  Eisenhower's  death  our  entire  Na- 
tion, regardless  of  our  individual  v:' .v> 
and  perspectives,  mourns  the  passm;  > : 
one  of  our  :'reat  leaders. 

I  join  all  Americans  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  Gen.  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
His  page  in  history  will  indeed   be    in 
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illustrious  one  and  his  contributions  to 
the  free  world  and  his  search  for  lasting 
peace  have  endeared  him  to  all  people. 

General  Eisenhower  was  in  many  ways 
the  embodiment  of  the  virtues  which 
have  sustained  our  Nation  through  the 
nearly  200  years  of  our  existence. 

Some  people  said  that  he  projected  a 
•father  image."  This  to  me  is  a  high 
compliment.  For  in  times  of  stress  and 
uncertainty  he  was  the  man  in  whom 
the  Nation  placed  its  highest  trust,  and 
he  lived  up  to  that  trust  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

He  was  a  good  soldier,  an  outstanding 
general,  and  above  all,  in  a  time  of  ten- 
sion and  division,  a  unifying  force  for 
a  nation  surrounded  by  a  world  of  peril 
and  trouble. 

General  Eisenhower's  influence  went 
beyond  the  years  of  his  Presidency. 
Nearly  to  his  dying  day,  he  was  a  leader 
who  provided  counsel  and  guidance  to 
the  men  who  have  been  and  are  respon- 
sible for  carrying  on  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  Nation. 

Although  he  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican, he  was  not  at  heart  a  partisan 
man.  He  championed  causes  which  he 
believed  were  good  for  this  Nation  and 
the  cause  of  freedom.  And  he  did  it  at 
times  by  rallying  some  fragments  of  his 
political  party  to  the  support  of  the 
undertakings  of  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

General  Eisenhower  came  from  the 
Midwest,  the  heartland  of  our  Nation. 
All  of  us  mourn  him.  My  wife  joins  me 
in  extendmg  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  family.  May  they  be 
comforted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  love 
and  hope  he  inspired  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Eisenhower  was  a  strong  man.  physically 
and  morally. 

I  admired,  as  did  all  Americans,  his 
courageous  light  for  life  through  a  long 
-enes  of  operations  and  heart  attacks. 

History  will  probably  record  as  the  two 
reatest  accomplishments  of  his  life  the 
lact  that  during  the  8  years  in  which  he 
-erved  as  President  he  kept  the  United 
States  at  peace,  and  his  administration 
"as  untouched  by  the  scandals  that  tar- 
'ii.shed  preceding  and  subsequent  admin- 
.-trations. 

In   the   most   respected   .sense   of   the 

ord.  President  Eisenhower  was  a  simple 
man.  uncomplicated  and  unpretentious 
:a   his  great   affection   for  his  country. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower and  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  tributes 
'  an  hardly  do  .iustice  to  the  service  that 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  .gave  to  his  coun- 
•ry  and  the  entire  free  world.  His  kind 
:;oes  not  often  pass  among  us. 

He  was  surely  one  of  our  greatest  gen- 
r  rals  and  one  of  our  truly  peace-loving 
Presidents.  His  successful  leadership  of 
;he  United  States  in  war  and  peace  made 
cvciy  home  m  our  Nation  safer  and  many 
times  contributed  to  the  protection  of 
iir  free  Western  civilization. 

He  was  both  a  great  man  and  a  good 
man  who  was  possessed  of  moral  cour- 
■■ae  and  genuine  kindness;  a  man  you 
V  ould  be  proud  to  call  your  friend. 

Though  he  has  fallen,  his  greatness 
.iiid  his  deeds  will  never  die. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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people  of  America — indeed  the  people  of 
the  world — mourn  the  death  of  a  great 
man,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He 
gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  all 
men  as  a  hero  of  peace  as  well  as  a  hero 
of  war. 

As  President  he  brought  us  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  Korean  conflict.  Just  as  he 
ended  the  war  with  Germany  by  military 
action.  Rarely  has  a  military  leader  so 
completely  earned  the  world's  attention 
and  trust  as  a  statesman.  The  sympathy 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  her  family  in  their 
hour  of  grief.  Their  loss  is  truly  our  loss. 

Great  men  need  no  eulogies.  Their 
character  ajid  deeds  require  no  external 
illiunination  and  in  fact  none  is  possible. 

They  shine  out  of  the  past  unaided  or 
not  at  all. 

Through  them  the  world  is  perma- 
nently changed  and  goes  on  changing. 

Their  truth,  we  may  imperfectly  im- 
derstand  and  express,  neglect  and  forget. 
but  it  remains  unalterably  part  of  our 
history. 

It  falls  upon  us,  the  living,  however, 
to  preserve  that  past  in  the  living  mem- 
ory of  each  new  generation.  It  is  this 
duty  particularly  that  prompts  us  to  offer 
our  thoughts  at  a  time  when  a  reverent 
and  grateful  silence  would  speak  best  our 
deepest  feelings. 

Many  have  noted  the  presence  of  many 
yoimg  people  amidst  the  thousands  that 
have  come  to  pay  their  final  respects  to 
General  Eisenhower.  Many  of  these  were 
born  since  the  end  of  his  final  term  as 
President  and  a  great  many  raoie  did 
not  live  through  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  World  War  II.  It  is  for  these  new- 
citizens  of  our  coimtry  that  we  should 
direct  our  praise  for  the  man  we  honor 
today. 

Yesterday  President  Nixon  eloquently 
stated  the  essential  quality  of  General 
Eisenhower,  saying: 

It  was  the  character  of  the  man.  noi  what 
he  did  but  what  he  was. 

It  is  the  example  of  this  simple,  hon- 
est man  that  commends  itself  to  us  today 
as  our  Nation  strives  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  discord  that  have  come  to  trouble  its 
spirit.  The  challenges  that  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  faced  in  his  day,  while  per- 
haps different,  were  no  less  difficult  than 
those  we  face  today  or  wiU  face  tomor- 
row. He  met  and  conquered  them  without 
fear  or  malice  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
"duty,  honor,  coimtry." 

In  his  death  by  reminding  us  all  of  the 
immoria,lity  of  these  truths  General 
Eisenhower  has  served  his  country  as 
he  served  it  in  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues,  my  country,  and  the  world 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  world  has  lost  a 
leader:  the  counti-y  has  lost  a  devoted 
servant:  and  all  Americans  have  lost  a 
man  that  was  a  source  of  courage  and 
inspiration  to  them. 

President  Eisenhower  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  leadership  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  later  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  courage  and  determination 
in  his  long  battle  with  death. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  and  Star 
Ledger  has  both  captured  the  spirit  and 


the  bond  between  General  Eisenhower 
and  the  ;  eoiJie  They  are  words  well  and 
justly  spoken,  and  I  include  them  here- 
with : 

IProm    the    Newark    (N.J.)     Evening    News. 

Mar.  31.   1969] 

Nation  in  Mourninc 

A  gre.it  American  has  died  and  no  presi- 
dential proclamation  was  required  to  impel 
the  nation  to  mourn  his,  passing.  His  country- 
men gave  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  honors 
.ind  gratitude.  And  they  gave  him  the  great- 
est office  within  their  power  to  give  But 
more  than  acclaim  and  reward,  they  gave 
!Um   their   affection. 

To  the  people  he  was  no  remote  hero. 
1:0  aloof  statesman.  To  the  people  he  was  I"r:e. 

V^liat  special  quality  did  he  poesess  that 
evoked  this  bond?  It  was,  it  seems,  a  na- 
tional response  to  a  man  of  warmth  and 
.•-implicuy  to  whom  it  gave  Its  confidence 
and  votes  In  unprecedented  degree  And  with 
the  presidency  went  a  personal  atfectlon  that 
lew  Americans  have  attained. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  had  gained  world  f.vnie. 
He  was  the  man  who.  having  led  an  army 
to  victory  in  the  greatest  cf  all  wars,  hated 
war  as  a  'damnable  thing  "  He  hated  it  for 
what  it  meant  In  hardship  and  s-acnhce  to 
the  countless  young  men  he  had  to  commit 
to  the  hazards  of  battle.  A  compassionate 
man.  it  was  this  bitter  experience  which  had 
Its  (Tigm  m  ihe  nres  cl  war  that  Inspired 
ills  deep  devotion  to  i>eace  so  manifest  dur- 
ing his  eight  years  in  the  presidency. 

He  was  a  man  who  wore  his  honors  with 
e.isy  dignity,  born  of  a  .-train  of  religious 
luimillty  so  alien  to  the  cynicism  of  today's 
world.  He  spoke  oft-en  and  jiroudly  ci  !>is 
mothers  training  in  his  formative  years  and 
he  did  so  without  affectation  or  hesiUition. 
He  grew  up  in  simpler,  if  harder,  times  and 
•.or  todays  young  there  is  a  lesson  in  the 
disciplines  that  he  accepted  without  quesuon 
in  his  youth. 

Now  the  general  of  the  army,  the  two-iime 
president,  the  man  irom  .'\bllene  is  dead, 
.ind  his  mourning  country  i.s  diminished  by 
the  loss. 


[Prom    the    Newark    (NJ.l     Star-Ledger. 

Mar.  29,   1969] 

Ike.   Soldier.  Poutician 

For  Dwicht  David  Eisenhower.  It  was  a  full, 
productive  ana  eventful  life;  it  was  a  ..fe 
divided  into  two  diverse,  distinct  world;;,  'he 
military  and  politics,  and  proloundiy  m- 
liuenced  the  life  and  times  of  l.undreds  of 
millions,  in  war  and  In  peace. 

Ironicaily,  it  seemed  Eisenhower  was  never 
completely  at  ease  in  i  uher  pursuit  -hat 
'  ccupied  his  adult  life  .  ,  cue  lor  which  he 
was  trained,  the  t  ther  :or  which  he  was 
draited  to  resuscitate  a  long  mordant  Re- 
p\;bhcan  I'arty. 

Millions  of  Americans  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  arlection  for  the  Kansas  tarm  b:n-; 
they  cast  him  in  a  heroic  moid  as  a  military 
leader  and  as  a  reassuring  father  image  i:i 
Ijoliticai  life. 

Like  ctiier  world  leaders  before  lilm.  Gen. 
Eisenhower  was  a  product  of  his  times  hiis 
early  military  life  could  liardly  be  described 
as  distinguished;  as  a  proiessioual  soldier  he 
was  resigned  to  roiindins  <  ut  his  career  as  a 
colonel,  but  cataclysmic  events  dramatically 
decreed  c  therwis e 

And  later  m  private  life,  when  he  was  con- 
tent to  live  out  the  years  m  the  tranquility 
of  Tlie  acadeire,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
political  arena  a  reluctant  candidate  who 
onlv  .our  years  earlier  had  observed  that  a 
military  man  .^hould  not  run  for  President 
un.esb  there  were  e.xceptional  circums'.inces 
lo  make  ir  neoesiary. 

In  both  srhere:  of  his  life  there  were  per- 
sonal cortlicts.  close  'o  the  surface  of  'his 
leader,  that  ccr-  •'..-' ■>:\y  hroke  throueh  ihe 
cliaractenstlc  Elseniiower  enn.  a  lifelong 
trait  th.'.-  psi.iblis'ed  a  warm  relationship 
with  Ame;  cdis  and  foreigners  alike. 
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Born  of  pacinst  origins,  he  chose  the  Army 
as  a  profession  and  was  later  to  lead  three 
mllilun  men  lt:to  battle  In  history's  greatest 
mllltarv  operation  But  he  was  Intrinsically  a 
man  of  peace  who  never  really  strayed  far 
afield  from  the  paclticlst  teachings  of  a 
mother  who  frowned  on  his  choice  of  a 
career 

As  a  militarist  who  knew  on  an  Intimate 
level  the  essential  evil  of  war,  Gen  Elsen- 
hower was  avowedly  dedicated  to  peace  m  his 
private  and  political  lives  after  he  left  the 
Arniv  He  was  a  world  leader  who  made  a 
number  of  fatefvil  decisions  including  one 
that  assured  his  election  as  President  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Korea  to 
seeR  an  armistice 

But  while  there  was  unrestrained  praise 
for  Gen  Elsenhower,  there  were  detractors 
for  President  Elsenhower  who  never  >eemed 
to  gel  over  an  elemental  dIsUtste  for  the 
rough-and-tumfcie  mi'.;*',  of  .  luus.  His  •■- 
luctance  to  exert  his  immense  popularltv  as 
rt  potent  lever  in  the  oivU  rights  area,  .ilter 
this  volatile  social  Issue  drew  an  imprece- 
dented  constitutional  vitality  from  Supreme 
Court  iLindmarlc  decision  on  ichool  desegre- 
gation in  1954.  was  deplored  In  i  number  of 
tju.irfers 

He  was  a  caretaker  President  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  at  the  height  of  Its 
power  and  vigor,  determined  to  keep  the  .ship 
of  state  on  an  even  keel  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic waters  It  was  .1  sense  of  caution  that 
marked  his  early  military  life  and  carried 
over  ii;to  his  tenure  as  President 

In  World  War  II.  as  commander  of  the 
Euorpean  theater  the  general  established  his 
niche  in  military  history;  he  did  not  come 
up  quite  .IS  weli  as  the  nation's  peacetime 
commander-in-chief  He  was  not  a  noclal  In- 
novator :ike  President  Roosevelt  before  him 
.md  President  Johnson  after  him;  nor  did  he 
dl.splay  the  combative  personal  itamp  that 
marked  the  Administration  of  President 
Truman 

As  President,  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  a  hlef 
executive  who  chose  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  flres  of  partisan  conflict,  nor  was  he  a 
strong  influence  m  Congress.  It  !s  Ukely  that 
when  his  .\dmlnlstratlon  is  reviewed  In  his- 
torical terms.  Ike  will  Ukely  be  categorized 
as  .1  good  pres.dent.  not  a  great  one. 

It  was  ;in  .\aminlstratlon  iarsely  influenced 
by  the  so-called  Assistant  President.  Sher- 
rnaH  Adams  a  .stern,  implacable  New  Eng- 
lander  who  became  embroiled  In  an  unsavory 
episode  involving  a  Boston  Industrialist,  and 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  architect  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  was  blamed  'or  much  of  Amer- 
ica's present  difficulties  overseas. 

Elsenhower  had  misgivings  about  running 
for  the  presidency,  and  there  were  periods 
when  he  was  neither  comfortable  nor  happy 
In  this  most  demanding  and  lonely  citadel 
of  power  It  was  in  one  of  these  moments  of 
self  doubts  that  the  President  once  told  the 
late  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  that  ;ils- 
torlan.s  would  prooably  rank  him  with  George 
Washington  md  Robert  E  Lee  ,ls  one  of  the 
great  military  leaders  of  the  nation  As 
President  he  wasn't  oure  how  he  would  be 
graded  In  history 

It  was  a  perceptive  self-appraisal  that 
could  stand  as  an  objective  accounting  of 
this  leader's  life  In  war  and  peace,  a  doml- 
n.mt,  influential  figure  whose  stature  never 
diminished  in  the  eyes  .ind  hearts  of  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pro- 
foundly touched  and  deeply  i^rieved  by 
the  passing  of  President  Eisenhower  He 
was  one  of  our  tjreatest  Pre.sidents  and 
one  of  our  greatest  Americans. 

His  entire  life  was  unselfishly  and 
brilliantly  devoted  to  our  country.  He 
was  a  superb  military  leader,  who  won 
the  hearts  of  his  men  and  the  scratitude 
of  our  country  and  allies,  by  his  inspir- 


ing, victorious  leadership  of  our  united 
military   forces  m  a  most  crucial   war. 

This  groat  American  .stood  out  for  ins 
truly  illustrious  .service  to  our  country 
and  the  American  people  as  President 
for  8  long  critical  years  m  our  hi.story. 

His  motivations  were  always  lofty,  his 
principles  were  based  on  solid  American 
values,  and  his  Loncerns  and  contribu- 
tions encompassed  the  Nation,  the  world, 
and  all  mankind 

He  was  a  personal  friend,  and  I  looked 
upon  htm  witli  highest  regard,  admira- 
tion, and  affection. 

He  was  kindly,  generous,  and  humane, 
in.stinctively  dedicated  to  the  highest 
concepts  of  duty,  not  only  in  his  career 
as  a  soldier  but  in  the  Presidency  and 
throughout  his  entire  hfe. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us, 
the  American  people  lie  served  so  well, 
and  peoples  everywhere  whom  he  was  so 
eat;er  to  help  toward  prosperity,  free- 
dom, and  peace.  He  lias  left  a  t-'reat 
legacy  of  honest,  distinguished,  loyal 
service  to  our  country,  which  will  always 
be  gratefully  remembered 

I  extend  my  prayers  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wonderful,  devoted  wife 
and  all  his  dear  ones,  and  join  them  m 
mourning  him. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  all 
Americans,  reizardless  of  political  per- 
suasion, mourn  the  passing  of  former 
President  and  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He  was  a  sin- 
gularly beloved  President  and  a  ^reat 
militan.-  leader.  Born  m  Texas  and  raised 
in  Kansas,  his  achievements  have  made 
a  profound  mark  on  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

Not  only  was  Ike"  one  of  our  most 
loved  Presidents  and  a  great  leader  of  the 
Allied  military  eflort  in  World  War  II, 
but  he  was  prophetic  in  Ins  farewell 
address  as  President  in  his  assessment 
of  the  risks  inherent  in  a  .; rowing  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  m  a  democratic 
society.  As  one  who  has  drawn  inspira- 
tion from  his  valedictory  address  before 
it  became  currently  popular  to  do  so.  I 
have  lonu  be-^n  impressed  with  his  per- 
ception Nothing  indicates  the  '.rreatness 
of  this  fine  old  soldier  more  than  his  re- 
spect for  rule  by  the  people  and  for  the 
due  process  of  democracy. 

San  Antonio  is  proud  of  its  connection 
with  the  career  of  this  great  .American 
during  his  vears  of  service  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  It  was  on  our  historic  Army 
base  in  1915  that  First  Lieutenant  Eisen- 
hower first  met  Miss  Mamie  Doud.  and 
where  they  started  their  married  life 
"Ike"  was  reassigned  from  P"'ort  .Sam  in 
1917,  preparatory  to  fighting  :n  World 
War  I.  and  it  was  not  until  1941  that  the 
Eisenhowers  were  again  in  residence  at 
Fort  Sam  But  certainly  this  assignment 
was  again  a  most  memorable  one  for 
them,  because  it  was  at  Fort  Sam  that 
'Ike"  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral, receiving  his  first  star.  .^  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  San  .Antonio  Light  which 
I  am  inserting'  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
contains  interesting  details  of  General 
Eisenhower's  tours  of  duty  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston. 

The  ."lympathy  of  the  Nation  goes  out 
to  Mrs  Mamie  Eisenhower  and  the  Eisen- 
hower   family.    Their    personal    loss    is 


shared  n\  a  very  real  sense  by  the  entire 

country. 

The  article  referred  lO  follows: 
Eisenhower    Mamie,  and  Fort  Sam  Houston 

( Oen  Ijwieht  D  Elsenhower  uho  died 
Friday  lelt  a  .•-pecial  attachment  t)  Fort  Ham 
HousLon  and  San  .\nt-«jnlo  So  did  his  widow, 
the  former  .Mamie  Doud.  Here  Is  the  story 
about  the  couple  s  close  aitiUatlon  to  historic 
Fort  Sam  HousUjn  1 

The  most  distinguished  military  leaders 
of  this  nation  have  served  tours  of  duty  at 
historic   Fort  Sam    Houston. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  Gen  J.'hn  .1 
Black  Jack"  Pershing.  Gen.  Jonathan  M. 
Walnwrlght  CJen  Walter  Krueger.  were  all 
men  In  whom  the  L'  S  Armv  and  Fort  Sam 
Houston  personnel  take  great  pride  But  for 
Uwight  David  El.senhower.  President  of  the 
Cnited  States.  Cleneral  <if  the  Armv.  thl.s  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  admiration  has  always  been 
a  little  ---pecial 

Perhap.s  this  feeling  of  kinship  and  aflec- 
tlon  for  Gen  Elsenhower  stems  from  the  fact 
that  he  began  his  career  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton as  a  \oung  second  heutenant  Iresh  from 
West  Point,  in  September  1915.  while  as-signed 
to  the  13th  Infanirv,  that  he  brought  his  20- 
year-old  bride  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  on  July 
II,   1916.   10  davs  after  their  marriage 

He  received  l.l.s  hrst  star  in  ceremonies  held 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston  In  1941  and  from  here 
he  departed  at  the  on.set  of  World  War  II.  to 
make  military  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
soldiers. 

In  his  book  .\t  Ease— Stories  I  Tell  Mv 
Friends."  the  general  said:  "One  Sunday 
afternoon  alter  Id  been  in  Texas  for  some 
months.  I  walked  out  of  the  bachelor  officer 
quarters  to  make  a  guard  post  in.spectlon  as 
Officer  of  the  Day 

•:A.I0R  S    WIFE 

"On  the  sidewalk  across  the  street  wa.s  a 
small  group  of  people,  one  (f  whom  was 
Lulu  Harris,  wife  of  a  njajor. 

"  'Ike.'  she  called,  won't  vou  come  over 
here""  I  have  some  people  I'd  like  you  to 
meet 

"  'Sorry,  Mrs  Harris,'  I  called  back.  'I'm  on 
guard  duty  and  have  to  start  an  Inspection 
trip." 

"She  'hen  turned  to  one  young  girl,  as  I 
discovered  later,  and  said,  'Humph'  The 
woman  hater  of  the  post  ' 

"The  girl  said  something  to  Mrs  Harris  that 
caused  her  to  call  once  more  'We  didn't  ask 
you  to  come  over  to  stay  Just  come  over  and 
meet  these  friends  of  mine.'  " 

'  R'iSSED    STREET 

Lt  Elsenhower  did  cro.ss  the  street  in  front 
of  Bldg  688.  on  Infant  rv  Post  Road  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Dotid  famllv  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  who  were  spending  the  winter  In  San 
.^ntonlo. 

TTils  was  the  first  meeting  of  Ike  and  hi  = 
beloved  Mamie  .■\nd  It  did  not  end  with  . 
simple  Introduction.  The  young  ofTicer 
promptly  .isked  the  attractive  ."ind  captivat- 
ing l8-vear-old  Miss  Doud  If  she  would  car* 
to  vi,'alk  along  with  him  on  his  rounds  of  the 
guard  posts  .She  Just  as  promptly  accepted 
the  Invitation  although  .she  admitted  In  later 
years  that  walking  was  rot  one  of  her  favorite 
forms  of  exercise. 

On  Valentines  Day  1916,  Ike  gave  Mamie 
his  West  Point  class  ring  and  formally  asketi 
her  father  for  her  hand  In  m.trrlage.  He 
tdmi-.st  didn't  get  It. 

Only  his  deep  lo\  e  for  little  Mamie  kept 
Dwlght  D  El.senhower  from  becoming  one 
of  this  nation's  first  pioneer  pilots.  He  des- 
perately wanted  to  Join  the  avl;iiion  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  as  the  .Air  Force  was 
called  In  those  days.  However,  Mr  Doud  con- 
sidered flying  the  sign  of  nn  Irresponsible 
character  and  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
consent  to  the  m.irringe.  Ike  stayed  on  the 
ground 
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On  July  1.  1916.  the  Eisenhowers  were 
married  In  Denver.  Colo  .  at  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  bride  received  a 
wedding  ring  purchased  from  Hertzberg's 
Jewelry  Store  in  San  Antonio  and  the  groom 
recel\ed  a  promotion  to  first  lieutenant. 

Following  a  10-day  honeymoon,  the  couple 
returned  to  Ft.  Sam  Houston  to  take  up  life 
w  Ike's  old  quarters  at  688  Infantry  Post. 

BRIEF    V1.SIT 

In  February.  1959.  Mrs.  Elsenhower  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  San  Antonio.  Asked  about  her 
first  home  at  Ft  Sam  Housum  she  was  most 
f  \pliclt  in  describing  the  quarters.  She  said 
nat  she  and  the  general  had  started  their 
::..irried  hie  in  "the  building  to  the  left  hand 
.11! ranee  of  Infantry  Post,  the  second  sialr- 
V  iv    the   lirst   floor,   the   apartment   on   the 

With  this  Information  officials  of  the  Army 
ti  i-t  were  able  to  place  a  historical  marker 

.tr  the  entrance  to  the  quarters. 

-Shortly  after  their  marriage.  Lt.  Elsen- 
:.ower  was  made  Ft  Sam  Houston  provost 
I'u.rshal,  a  Job  he  held  until  the  spring  of 
M17  "When  his  tinlt.  the  19th  Infantry,  was 
i;<nalled  to  Camp  Wilson  adjacent  to  the  main 
;  ost.  Ike  went  to  Camp  Wilson  as  regimental 
-.ipply  officer  and  assistant  mustering  officer 
:   r  the  Southern  Department. 

LEON     SPRINGS 

When  the  1 9th  Infantry  formed  the  57th 
Infantry  and  moved  to  Leon  Springs  for 
•ruining.  Ike  went  along  with  the  unit.  It 
was  .It  Leon  Springs  that  one  of  the  most 
MUisual  experiences  of  his  life  occurred.  He 
...IS  struck  by  lightning  "whtle  standing  under 
..  tree  in  front  ol  his  tent. 

Not  only  was  Elsenhower  knocked  uncon- 

:  lus  by  the  bolt,  but  the  57th's  adjutant. 
r.ipt.  Walton  Walker,  was  also  hit.  Neither 

..in  suffered  any  permanent  damage  and,  in 
:   ct.  received  a  certain  amount  of  local  ac- 

,iim  alter  their  commanding  officer  Col. 
D.iMd  J.  Baker,  made  It  known  that  he  was 
the  only  regimental  commander  In  the  Army 
whose  entire  statf  had  been  struck  by  light- 
:  ing  and  lived  to  tell  the  t;ile. 

On  Sept.  18.  1917,  promoted  to  captain. 
Irie  left  Ft  Sam  Houston  for  Ft  Ogellhorpe. 
(ill  .  here  he  served  as  an  instructor  In  the 
nicer  training  camp.  The  Elsenhower  family 
Md  not  returii  to  Ft  Siun  Houston  for  almost 
:i  years, 

YEAR    BETWEEN 

The  years  between  World  War  I  and  the  fall 
1  ;  1941  were  years  ol  peace  and  years  In 
which  a  career  Army  officer  moved  slowly  up 
through  the  ranks  while  serving  in  various 
positions  Within  the  military  establishment. 
Eisenhower  was  a  tank  c.irps  c  ommander,  an 
I  \ecutlve  officer  and  a  recreation  officer,  at 
o.tlerent  times  and  places  during  this  period 
c  i  time. 

He  was  promoted  to  major  on  June  17,  1918 
find  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  Oct.  14,  1918. 
These  were  temp<;)rary  ranks  however,  and 
it  was  not  until  July  2.  1920  that  he  was 
given  the  permanent  rank  of  major  and 
not  until  16  ye;irs  later,  on  July  1.  1936.  that 
he  bec^ime  a  iiermanent  lieutenant  colonel. 

On  July  I.  1941.  their  25th  wedding  annl- 
•  i^rsary.  with  Elsenhower  newly  promoted 
'1  the  rank  of  full  colonel.  Mamie  and  Ike 
returned  to  Ft  Sam  Houston,  where  their 
life  together  had  begun.  They  moved  Into 
BldiT.  177  on  Artillery  Post  Road  and  two 
months  Ut*r  to  Bldg  179.  quarters  the 
couple  were  to  occupy  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  a  few  short  months  later. 

CHIEF    OF    STAFF 

On  Aug.  1.  1941.  Col.  Elsenhower  was 
;'->slgned  to  duty  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  3rd 
.\r:ny  under  den    Walter  Krueger. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
1941.  Elsenhower.  Gen  Krueger  and  the  3rd 
.\rmy  met  tlie  forces  of  Gen,  Ben  L/ear's 
Second  Army  In  the  famous  Louisiana  Ma- 
neuvers. 


At  the  close  of  the  Louisiana  maneuvers. 
Col.  Elsenhower  received  his  first  star  and 
promotion  to  brigadier  general  In  ceremonie.s 
held  on  "Ft.  Sam  Houstons  Treat  Field, 
directly  across  the  street  from  his  quarters 
at   179  Artillery  Post. 

On  Dec.  7.  1941,  Brig.  Gen.  Eisenhower 
ate  lunch  and  took  a  nap.  Tlie  nap  w.is  very 
brief.  Shortly  after  he  had  retired  his  aide 
woke  him  to  bring  the  news  oi  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

WEEK    LATER 

One  week  later  on  Dec  14.  Eisenhower. 
on  verbal  orders  from  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, chief  of  staff,  reported  to  Washington, 
DC.  and  the  War  Department 

He  did  not  return  to  Ft,  Sam  Houston 
again.  However,  he  and  Mrs  Eisenhower 
remembered  the  old  Army  pcx^i  where  they 
had  met  and  established  their  hrst  home. 

In  September.  1967.  .i  larj^e  package  ar- 
rived at  the  Ft  Sam  Houston  Military  Mu- 
seum. It  contained  a  pair  of  polished  riding 
boots,  one  tropical  worsted  shirt  and  a  piir 
of  "wool  riding  pants.  The  unllorin  was  irom 
Gen.  Elsenhower  and  was  one  he  had  worn 
during  the  North  African  campaigns  of 
World  War  II. 

COLOR    PHOTO 

In  1968.  he  and  Mrs  Elsenhower  auto- 
graphed a  color  photo  of  their  qu.iriers  at 
179  ArtlUen,'  Post  for  historical  purposes  and 
Mrs.  Elsenhower  wTote  a  personal  >tter  to 
the  post's  Historical  Society,  describing  their 
experiences  while  serving  in  the  house  a: 
the   outbreak   of   World  Wax  H. 

Ike  did  not  forget  Ft.  Sam  Houston— and 
Ft-  Sam  Houston  will  never  forget  1.1m, 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Eisenhower  had  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia.  His  mother  was  born 
in  Augusta  County,  a  short  distance  from 
Fort  Defiance,  a  small  community  near 
Staunton,  in  the  historic  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  fact,  a  number  of  the  late 
President's  distant  kinsman  are  residents 
of  that  area  today. 

This  association  was  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  the  citizens  not  only  of  this  area 
but,  indeed,  of  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  The  general  received  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  when,  in  the  fall  of 
1960,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother's 
birthplace  and  to  Staunton,  Va. 

His  death  marks  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  remaining  few  world  figures  who  were 
the  architects  of  allied  victory  in  World 
War  II.  In  this  regard,  we  see  tlie  passing 
not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  an  era.  Count- 
less thousands  have  honored  by  word 
and  respectful  presence  the  virtues  of 
this  great  American  leader  whose  public 
service  covered  such  a  broad  horizon  of 
human  endeavors  ranging  from  military 
leader  to  college  president  to  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. Many  can  extol  better  than  I  his 
innumerable  achievements  and  contri- 
butions to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 

In  a  world  that  is  a  violent  one.  where 
many  governments  are  likely  to  be  dic- 
tatorial and  tyrannical  as  opposed  to 
democratic,  we  see  in  this  national  loss 
the  passing  of  a  leader  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple because  they  respected  and  admired 
him. 

When  you  look  at  the  life  of  Eisen- 
hower, his  dedication  to  democracy,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  basic 
decent  morality,  he  stands  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  leadership  in  a 
world  that  needs  such  examples. 

His  life  is  in  contrast  to  a  number  of 
contemporary  heads  of  povernment.  How 


unhke  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalm  docs 
he  stand  forth  as  a  head  of  state. 

How  unlike  Castro,  Kosygin.  Khru- 
.shchev.  and  Ho  Chi-minh  is  this  man 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  ol  l:is 
country  and  recotrnized  the  innate  worth 
of  the  individual. 

To  him.  power  came  from  tlie  people 
and  should  be  used  on  their  behalf,  ra- 
ther than  lor  the  ambitions  and  whims  of 
any  individual  or  privileged  few. 

Like  so  many  others.  I  had  hoped  for 
him  a  recovery  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
turn to  Getty.sburp  and  continue  to  en- 
joy wiiat  was  a  well-earned  and  looketi- 
forward-to  retirement,  while  ready  to 
.'^erve  his  country,  as  he  always  was.  with 
wi.se  and  .straightforward  counsel  to 
yountjer  men  who  acceded  to  the  respon- 
.'^ibilities  of  national  leadership. 

He  was  a  fine  example  ol  what  this 
country  can  produce,  and  the  most  fitting 
monument  America  can  erect  to  him  is 
one  honorinii  him  for  this  example  of  the 
greatness  this  country  can  jjroduce  lor 
the  service  of  humanity. 

It  is  an  example  the  world  will  miss. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
Air  ForcL  pilot  during  the  Korean  war, 
the  words  "I  like  Ike"  .summed  up  for 
me  a  genuine,  honest-to-goodness  affec- 
tion for  my  Commander   m  Chief    Al- 
though   I    never    met    him.    he    was    a 
friend — one  could  accept  this  with  com- 
plete assurance  because  of   the  quality 
of  Dwipht  David  Eisenhower,  the  man. 
And  this  afternoon  the  bells  will  toll 
Can  we  hear  them? 

For  whom  do  the  bells  toll.  Mr.  Speak- 
er? They  toll  for  nie;  they  toll  for  you; 
they  toll  for  the  American  people;  ihey 
toll  for  all  men.  We  are  all  diminished  by 
his  passing. 

My  thoughts  and  jjrayers  are  with  his 
family  and  loved  ones, 

Mr.  MILLER  cf  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
General  Eisenhower  was  a  ereat  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  an 
all-American  man.  universally  accepted 
as  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  good.  Hon- 
est, able,  courageous,  his  even."  act  was 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  standards 
of  human  behavior. 

As  I  stood  in  the  rotimda  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  yesterday  afternoon  and  wit- 
nessed the  placing  of  General  Eisen- 
hower's casket  on  the  catafalque.  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  memoiw  of  tlie  man. 
As  the  leader  of  our  combat  forces  in 
the  European  theater  in  World  War  n, 
I  can  well  remember  the  manner  of  the 
man,  the  positive  nature  of  his  remarks, 
the  assurance  he  exuded  to  the  free 
world  on  the  evening  oi  the  Normandy 
invasion  on  June  6.  1944.  I  clearly  re- 
call the  series  uf  military  .successes  that 
followed  which  brought  about  the  ulti- 
mate surrender  of  the  Axis  Powers  the 
fojlow"ing  May. 

As  the  elected  leader  of  our  Govern- 
ment, he  acain  exhibited  his  ability  to 
load  and  to  bring  about  jjeace  to  ^  frac- 
tured international  scene.  Shortly  after 
hi.s  a:. sumption  of  the  Presidency  in  1952. 
h.e  announced  the  .si-;ning  of  an  armistice 
in  Kort;a.  which  brought  to  an  end  an- 
other era  of  costly  confiict. 

General  Eisenhower's  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  can  best  be  summarized  by 
the  expressions  of  tho'se  that  come  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  him  as  the  lies 
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In  state  this  very  moment  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  US  Capitol.  The  people  come  out 
of  admiration  for  a  man  who  waa  loved 
and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him.  who 
imbued  In  the  world  in  which  he  lived  a 
spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation.  They 
come  because  "they  liked  Ike  "  We  all 
did.  and  we  will  sadly  miss  him. 

Mr  HORTON.  Ike"  Eisenhower  was  a 
unique  American  hero. 

He  was  a  military  leader  whose  biggest 
battle  was  lor  peace  He  was  a  President 
who  gave  outstanding  moral  leadership 
to  his  people  He  was  an  exemplary  fam- 
ily man. 

Affection  for  this  late  President  tran- 
scends national  boundaries  He  was  a 
world  leader  loved  by  men  everywhere. 
His  passing  creates  a  void  in  our  Nation 
that  may  never  be  tilled 

The  greatness  of  .\merica  and  the 
promise  it  holds  for  all  its  citizens  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. He  was  born  of  parents  poor  in 
material  wealth  but  rich  in  moral 
strength  He  drove  himself  to  fulfill  every 
obligation  he  undertook 

President  Eisenhower  rose  to  world 
stature.  His  death  takes  from  us  an  In- 
spiration of  a  past  era. 

The  Nation  stands  siill  at  this  moment. 
We  bow  our  heads  in  a  .silent  prayer  that 
we  may  gain  strength  and  wisdom  in 
following  the  path  laid  down  by  this 
i;reat  man 

Mrs  Horton  and  I,  who  both  .-^erved 
under  h:s  command  m  North  Africa  and 
Europe,  joined  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  came  to  the  Capitol  Sunday 
to  pay  last  respects  to  the  late  President 
I  watched  as  the  historic,  black-draped 
caisson  moved  with  slow  and  .stately 
majesty  on  its  sad  journey  to  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Throngs  of  people  lined  the  hushed 
streets  of  Washmgton  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  flag-covered  casket 

Despite  the  dam.p,  bone-chilling  cold 
of  the  afternoon,  and  even  through  snow 
and  rain  that  fell  briefly,  the  people  stood 
patiently  and  respectfully  Many  brought 
young  children 

I  heard  one  woman  explain  to  a  pre- 
school youngster  "The  old  President 
was  a  creat  and  good  man  All  the.se  peo- 
ple have  come  to  say  i^oodby  to  him.  to 
show  that  they  loved  him   ' 

The  love  and  respect  :n  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  held  was  reflected 
in  many  ways  Palm  Sunday  as  the  Na- 
tion paid  its  final  tribute  to  him 

There  were  the  traditional  rites  of  the 
funeral  marcli.  the  Jl-gun  salute,  the 
honor  t^uard  from  all  the  services 

But  perhaps  the  ureatest  tribute  was 
the  heartfelt  one  paid  by  great  and 
small,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor  as 
they  gathered  together  at  the  Capitol  to 
say  a  sad  i^oodby  to  the  man  they  iiad 
called  Ike.  a  man  they  all  felt  had  served 
his  coiuitry  with  noble  self-sacrifice,  far 
beyond  what  a  nation  could  expect 

Dwight  D  Ei-senhower.  five-star  gen- 
eral. President,  and  elder  statesman,  was 
a  man  truly  of  the  peoplo  He  .-o.se  from 
humble  beginnings  m  a  Kansas  farmmg 
town  to  lead  the  Allied  .■\rmies  to  victory 
:n  Europe  during  World  War  II  General 
Ei-senhower.  the  war  hero,  then  became 
President     Eisenhower,     a     man     who 


searched  as  hard  for  peace  In  the  postwar 
world  as  he  had  for  victory  during  the 
massive  conflict  before. 

Although  he  first  came  to  fame  as  a 
war  leader,  I  will  remember  him  as  a 
seeker  for  peace. 

President  Elsenhower  led  us  through 
those  first  frightening  years  of  history 
when  men  possessed  the  power  to  de- 
stroy civilization. 

The  great  affection  of  the  people  for 
him  certainly  sustained  him  through 
those  difiQcult  years.  I  could  see,  in  the 
solemn  faces  of  those  who  lined  Washing- 
ton's streets  as  the  funeral  cortege  passed 
by.  the  affection  held  for  President  Eisen- 
hower 

To  honor  the  late  President,  the  heads 
of  state  from  scores  of  countries  came  to 
Washington  for  the  funeral  services. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  mourners  filed 
past  the  closed  ca.sket  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol. 

.•Vs  if  in  tribute  to  the  late  President, 
pink  buds  on  the  magnolia  trees  which 
line  many  uf  Washington's  streets 
started  to  bloom  early  this  morning. 

In  a  stlrnng  eulouy.  President  Nixon 
told  of  the  general's  last  words  to  Mrs. 
Ei.si-nhower  President  Eisenhower  had 
said 

I  have  always  loved  my  wife  I  have  al- 
ways loved  my  children  I  have  always  loved 
ray  grandchildren  .\nd  I  have  always  loved 
my  country 

The  people  he  loved  and  the  people 
who  loved  him  came  in  those  few  days 
to  say.  "Thank  you.  Ike' — and  good- 
bye " 

His  life  and  his  accomplishments 
should  be  a  constant  reminder  that  in 
these  times  of  turmoil,  unrest,  and  ten- 
sion human  qualities  of  sincerity,  integ- 
rity, duty.  love,  and  noodness  are  our 
ultimate  solution. 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  Dwight 
D  Eisenhower  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  popular  Presidents  in  American 
history  He  was  also  a  kzreat  patriot, 
whose  deep  love  for  freedom  helped  him 
achieve  distinction  in  both  military  and 
political  fields 

People  ol  all  political  taiths  lound 
hini  a  warm  and  sincere  man.  wliose  in- 
tegrity was  never  questioned  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  freedoms  Americans 
tnjoy  today  were  preserved  by  his  mili- 
tary  brilliance  and  leadership, 

Dwight  D  Eisenhower's  leadership 
qualities  were  .so  unique  and  .strong,  he 
was  selected  Supreme  Commander  of  Al- 
lied Forces  over  hundreds  of  officers  of 
higher  rank  in  World  War  II  That  de- 
cision helped  .\menca  and  her  allies 
triumph  over  an  enemy  that  was  deter- 
mined to  not  only  rule  Europe,  but  to 
subjugate  the  entire  world 

Mr  Speaker,  becau.se  of  his  magnifi- 
cent service,  he  earned  the  permanent 
Kratitude  of  not  only  our  Nation,  but 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower  was  respected  for 
his  abilities,  admired  for  his  couraee. 
and  loved  for  his  great  compassion  for 
mankind 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin,  Mr 
-Speaker.  Dwitrht  David  Ei.senhowcr  was 
very  much  an  American 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  put 
it  m  its  March  29  editorial : 


Perhaps  no  President  In  history  was  more 
deeply  and  recognizably  American  than  w;u 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower. 

It  was  this  quality — 

The  Monitor  continues — 

which  BO  many  millions  abroad  Instant'v 
felt  upon  meeting  or  seeing  him.  It  w.i,s  a 
quality  of  strength  which  served  him  ad- 
mirably, not  only  during  the  Presidency  but 
during  his  equally  distinguished  career  a- 
an  Army  officer 

The  words  so  eloquently  spoken  i;y 
those  in  this  Chamber  today  are  testi- 
mony to  General  Eisenhower's  char- 
acter, ability,  leadership,  and  humility 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  c  f 
General  Eisenhower.  Saddened  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  and  also  because  this  man 
represents  one  of  that  group  of  men  who 
brought  us  through  some  of  our  darkest 
days.  The  stature  of  an  Eisenhower  is 
not  achieved  without  sacrifice  or  tribu- 
lation. 

General  Eisenhower  was  truly  a  hero. 
and  this  Nation  can  never  repay  its  debt 
to  his  leadership  of  nations  and  people 
durmg  the  war.  and  as  President  of  t.'ie 
United  States. 

Because  I  began  my  involvement  1:1 
politics  in  that  first  Eisenhower-Nixon 
campaign  by  placing  an  "I  Like  Ike  ' 
bumper  strip  on  my  bicycle,  I  pause  to- 
day to  join  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  sad  at  his  death.  I  want  to  express 
my  respect  for  the  man  who  today  lies 
in  state  In  this  building. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
searched  my  thoughts  and  feelings  ij 
find  the  words  of  praise  and  commem- 
oration appropriate  for  our  late  and  be- 
loved Dwight  David  Elsenhower — the 
one  which  seems  to  best  fit  is  "supremt 
in  every  .sense  of  its  meaning. 

Dwight  Elsenhower's  service  to  Ami. - 
ica  as  a  nation;  to  its  people  as  citizens 
and.  indeed,  to  all  mankind  is  uniqutiy 
unparalleled  in  modern  times.  Perhaps 
the  foundation  lor  this  supremacy  was 
inborn  at  his  birtli:  only  God  knows  that 
for  a  certainty  However,  dunng  the 
course  of  his  lifetime,  from  1890  to  19'H 
he  developed  his  inborn  characlensti  ,- 
through  tus  low  of  God  and  for  his  cu  ,:.- 
try.  so  as  to  become  known  and  chensj-.  d 
by  his  fellow  countrymen,  civilian  .  .1 
militarj-  in  everj'  walk  and  rank  of  l;.e. 
The  citizens  of  the  world — no  matter 
whether  friend  or  foe—  came  10  know  t;i;s 
man  as  a  soldier  of  war  who  fought  '.  a  - 
lantly  in  the  name  of  peace,  and  did  j.st 
exactly  that — brouuht  peace  to  our  wotld 
during  his  lifetime  on  it.  Never  befii:e 
has  so  small  a  word  in  measure,  so  col;  - 
quial  in  sound,  meant  the  supreme  I'l- 
oiinition  of  fvcivthini:  uood  in  a  man  ..- 
Ike  ■ 

■  Ike  '  fought  for  peace,  for  justice,  and 
for  tranquillity. 

As  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Eu- 
rope, he  united  the  free  world  advocates 
into  a  victorious  battle,  but  first  he 
called  upon  Almighty  God  and  be.seeched 
Him  to  bk'>~,  this  crusade 

During  l;is  term  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  his  countryni^r. 
called  upon  his  qualities  and  charact-  r- 
istics  of  leadership  to  serve  them  as  tt>:  :r 
President. 

As  the  .34th  President  of  the  Unit>d 
States,  he  led  America  toward  the  goals 
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of  peace,  justice,  and  tranquillity.  He 
once  again  brought  peace  to  the  fore- 
front— this  time  in  Korea.  He  applied 
his  tact  as  a  general  to  his  performance 
as  President,  and  he  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  unite  into  a  great 
freedom  loving  force  and  moved  them 
along  the  paths  of  peace,  progress,  and 
a  better  world  relationship. 

Then,  as  "Ike  '  began  to  fight  the  most 
diflficult  battle  of  his  own  personal  life, 
the  w  orld  prayed  and  fought  in  heartfelt 
sincerity  of  spirit,  this  battle  which  only 
he  could  really  wage  alone.  He  now  lies 
within  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
almighty  defender  of  us  all. 

Personally,  as  a  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  I  served  as  one  of  General  Eisen- 
hower's staff  during  World  War  II. 

Later,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
agam  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
while  he  was  our  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive. He  was  a  perceptive  planner;  he 
was  a  man  who  could  reach  into  the 
hearts  of  people,  and  a  man  who  could 
get  people  to  w  ork  together.  As  our  Pres- 
ident, he  moved  our  country  forward  in 
the  true  tradition  of  its  Founding 
Fathers. 

We  can  best  honor  him  by  striving, 
whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  a  public 
servant,  to  heed  our  Nation's  calls  or 
causes  by  continuing  to  work  for  the 
-oals  which  he  sought  during  his  life- 
time— goals  which,  if  realized,  will  make 
this  Nation  and  this  world  a  much  better 
place  in  w  hich  to  live. 

Such  jxace  as  we  have  now.  even  in 
these  troubled  times,  is  to  a  large  degree, 
because  of  the  leadership  of  this  soldier- 
statesman.  He  achieved  it  through  his 
(lualitics  of  warmth  and  candor  and  be- 
cause of  his  confidence  in  the  essential 
;oodness  of  man.  His  selfiessness  was  a 
unique  quality  in  this  age  where  most 
nun  and  most  countries  are  seeking  to 
-atisfy  their  physical  wants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  I  have  seen  these 
past  few  days  the  .American  flag  flying  at 
half  mast  in  full  di-jnity  and  honor  of  the 
man  we  all  knew  as  "Ike" — I  can  only 
iM-ay  that,  as  the  flag  of  this  country  rises 
once  again  to  its  full  height,  so  also  will 
;he  principles  for  which  "Ike"  stood,  will 
use  anew  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country  and  spill 
-ver  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
vorld.  m  order  that  peace  and  tran- 
quillity may  reign  supreme. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
every  American  feels  a  .sense  of  per- 
■^onal  loss  at  the  death  of  General  Eisen- 
hower. He  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  American  history  and  prog- 
:css  since  the  early  days  of  World  War  I. 
,nd  this  spans  more  than  a  generation. 

During  wartime  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  highest  allied  command  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  and  subsequently  a 
grateful  country  called  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency. His  leadership  both  in  peace  and 
war  was  of  the  highest  caliber  and  the 
lieritage  which  he  leaves  is  one  of  dedi- 
ration  to  our  country,  to  duty,  and  of 
ralm  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

He  knew  the  cost  of  defense,  but  he 
nlso  knew  a  strong  defense  was  essential 
to  our  Nations  security.  He  strove  with 
dedication  to  chart  a  safe  course  for  a 
la.'^tins  peace.  No  man  could  do  more  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  sorrowing 


America  pays  homage  to  a  great  leader 
and  remembers  him  with  great  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEIN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  served  the 
American  Nation  for  more  than  half  a 
century:  as  a  great  soldier  who  led  us 
and  the  European  democracies  against 
brutal  totaUtarian  regimes;  as  president 
of  a  great  American  university;  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  through  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  years:  and  as  an 
inspiring  source  of  courage  and  resolve 
in  his  later  years  when  Ulness  never  con- 
quered the  greatness  of  his  spirit.  He 
symbolizes  the  strength  of  our  Nation 
which  drew  him  to  the  highest  seats  of 
power  and  responsibility  from  humble 
origins  in  the  prairie.  In  his  life  he  en- 
acted the  ideal  of  America,  to  work  with 
each  other  and  with  other  nations  with 
reason  and  compassion.  Above  all  else, 
he  advised  against  despair,  against  giv- 
ing up  on  ourselves.  He  counseled  all 
Americans  to  face  the  perils  of  our  future 
with  the  courage  of  our  fathers. 

General  Eisenhower  lived  a  full  and 
rewarding  life,  and  his  courageous 
struggle  to  live  is  in  itself  a  memorial  to 
his  immense  personal  integrity,  his  joy 
in  living  and  serving.  His  struggle  was 
long  and  painful.  Yet  his  will  to  live, 
along  with  his  ability  to  live  fully,  provide 
example  for  all. 

His  own  admonition  to  the  cadets  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  19.59  is  an 
excellent  comment  on  his  own  life.  He 
said  then: 

The  one  admonition  I  would  give  you  is 
this:  make  sure  yoii  gpt  enjoyment  out  ol 
every  day.  Life  bhould  be  a  thing  to  enjoy. 
Make  certain  your  face  doesn't  grown  ling 
as  the  day  grows  older  Go  to  bed  with  a 
smile  and  remember  a  hne  day.  And  with  that 
custom.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  a  lung. 
happy,  and  fruitful  hie,  fruitful  to  yoursell. 
to  your  country,  and  to  humanity. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  never  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  in  a  National  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. Time  flows  quickly,  and  people 
come  and  go  in  our  National  Legislature. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  speak  only  as  a 
citizen  when  I  express  my  admiration  for 
his  contribution  to  the  life  of  America. 
No  one  who  has  at  p.ny  time  served  in 
Washington  and  understood  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency  can  fail  to  have  some 
special  feeling  about  the  grace  with 
which  General  Eisenhower  exercised  the 
power  of  the  greatest  office  in  the  world. 
He  sensed  the  mood  of  the  people,  he 
understood  their  heartfelt  thoughts,  he 
identified  with  their  fondest  hopes  in 
ways  which  permitted  him  to  be  much 
more  than  a  leader  in  the  classical  sense: 
he  was  instead  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  a 
partner  in  a  common  endeavor.  Confi- 
dence is  bom  of  this  feeling  of  identity, 
and  confidence  is  the  ingredient  which 
makes  democracy  possible. 

When  such  a  man  passes  into  history 
we  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss  even 
though  we  know  that  Government 
leaders  must  come  and  go,  each  leaving 
his  own  legacy.  Who  of  us  can  judge  the 
historic  legacy  of  Dwight  Elsenho'wer? 
Let  us  say,  however,  that  we  have  lost  a 
friend  in  whom  we  had  confidence,  a 
counsellor  whose  judgment  we  trusted,  a 
warm  and  honest  and  unlettered  spirit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  a  special  word 
of  tribute  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  a  lady  I 
have  never  met,  but  of  whose  sympathetic 
contributions  to  her  husband's  career  I 
am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  today's  sense  of  loss 
in  his  passing.  We  offer  her  our  heartfelt 
best  wishes  at  a  time  which  must  be  very 
difficult  for  her. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.I.  of  'Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  came  Friday  to  a  great 
American.  While  it  may  have  stilled  one 
great  and  noble  heart,  it  stirred  anew  in 
other  hearts,  including  millions  who 
fought  beside  him  for  freedom,  solemn 
thoughts  of  the  massive  debt  mankind 
owes  to  his  memory. 

Not  since  our  Founding  Fathers  has 
an  American  soldier-statesman  received 
the  respect,  reverence,  and  love  accorded 
Dwight  Eisenhower  by  the  people  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  worthy  of  any  age. 
He  belonged  to  our  generation.  He  needs 
no  monument,  no  cause,  no  cult.  He  w  as 
indeed  a  great  American.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  accolade — the  true  greatness 
of  a  humble  man  who  responded  to  the 
call  of  dutj-  from  his  countrymen.  We 
shall  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Ei- 
senhower was  not  only  a  great  militarj' 
and  political  leader  but  he  was  a  great 
moral  leader,  as  well.  History  may  •well 
record  him  in  this  capacity  ahead  of  the 
other  two.  He  possessed  a  umque  moral 
quahty  that  few  men  possess  and  never 
failed  to  show  it  wherever  and  whenever 
he  appeared.  His  deeds  and  his  actions 
made  people  .so  aware  of  this  quahty 
that  no  one  ever  doubtea  thai  actions 
taken  by  him  were  morally  right.  Such 
a  quality  is  indeed  a  rarity  and  it  was 
good  for  America  and  it  was  good  for 
all  humanity.  The  world  will  miss  Ins 
goodness. 

Mrs.  Latta  joins  with  me  m  extendin.u' 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
and  members  of  her  famil.v. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  Congress  assem- 
bled here  today  who  i^.ave  lost,  with  the 
death  of  Dwi'Jht  David  Eisenhower,  more 
than  a  general  and  a  Presiaent.  more 
than  a  great  man  to  be  admired  from  a 
distance,  and  more  tiian  an  Image  to 
which  we  pay  respect  because  ol  his  no- 
ticeable accomplishments.  To  us.  as  is 
the  case  with  thousands  of  Americans 
and  other  citizens  of  the  w  orld.  his  death 
marks  the  passing  of  thai  rare  kind  of 
leader  whose  humility,  energy,  and  un- 
derstanding drew  toward  him  our  deep- 
est confidence  and  iu;-hesl  respect.  We 
looked  to  him  as  a  man  who  enjoyed  vir- 
tually every  honor  which  the  world  could 
bestow  on  a  single  individual,  but  who 
remained  unspoiled  by  the  tributes.  As 
a  great  soldier  and  hero,  he  was  yet  a 
man  who  longed  only  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  -As  a  distinguished  President, 
he  was  a  man  who  used  political  power 
only  to  build  and  strengthen  his  countrj-. 
and  abhorred  the  weaknesses  that  the 
abuse  of  political  power  brought  foith  in 
lesser  men. 

His  accomplishments  as  a  militarj- 
leader  need  not  be  glorified,  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  today  as  free  men  to 
express  ourselves  in  this  nianner  is  in  no 
small  part  a  lesult  of  his  efforts.  .As  a 
commander  of  the  ?rmies  of  many  na- 
tions in  an  allied  cause,  his  qualities  of 
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leadership  earned  the  praise  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  and  the  confidence 
of  Its  fighting  men 

His  accomplishments  as  a  President 
can  now.  in  retrospect,  be  looked  upon 
with  longing.  He  successfully  guided  us 
through  two  terms  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity He  served  u.s  in  a  time  when  any- 
thing !*hort  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  power,  how  it  should  be  re- 
garded and  used,  could  have  brought 
grave  consequences  He  brought  to  the 
Presidency  a  calm,  quiet  resolve  to  be 
guided  by  Gixl  and  Cdmmon.sense,  to  ac- 
complish what  he  could  with  a  humility 
and  a  tru.st  in  what  is  40od  and  in  what  is 
right  And  accomplish  he  did.  for  the 
trust  was  returned  to  him  a  thousand- 
fold and  the  love  which  he  felt  for  his 
country  is  now  and  has  been  reflected  by 
the  love  which  his  country  feels  for  him. 
as  well  as  the  grateful  thanks  given  to 
him  for  his  role  in  making  America  mean 
what  It  does  to  all  the  people  of  the  free 
world 

Mr  CLEVEL.\ND  Mr  Speaker,  Dwieht 
Eisenhower  leaves  us  m  the  lullness  of 
years,  wt-ighted  with  all  the  honors  a 
grateiul.  admiring  people  can  bestow- 
Even  though  within  the  divine  order 
of  things,  his  lass  is  a  grievous  one  We 
will  miss  his  breadth  of  experience,  the 
sense  of  proportion  and  ludgment  which 
he  always  applied  to  sreat  problems,  and 
the  smile  that  warmed  our  hearts. 

We  have  lost  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  .\me;ican  history  In  war  and  in 
peace,  the  Eisenhower  record  will  stand 
always  as  a  testament  to  his  enduring 
qualities  of  greatness  His  courage,  in- 
tegrity and  wi-sdoni.  his  abiding  faith  in 
God  and  count; y.  hic>  humilty.  his  un- 
complicated, forthright  character  are 
qualities  in  the  American  tradition  They 
are  the  qualities  which  have  made  our 
Nation  great  and  which  have  sustained 
us  in  hours  of  daikness 

They  are  qualities  without  which  our 
Nation  would  be  destroyed,  ais  with  other 
nations  who  have  lost  the  faiths  and 
strayed  from  the  simple  truths  which 
inspired  their  foundings. 

To  have  been  acquainted  with  Dwtght 
Elsenhower  I  shall  always  count  as 
among  the  highest  privileges  of  my  life 
He  radiated  integrity  and  unselfishness. 
He  buoyed  you  up  and  lifted  your  spirits 
One  of  the  happiest  benefits  of  our  elec- 
tronic age  IS  that  men  like  Eisenhower 
can  be  seen  and  studied  by  each  new  gen- 
eration What  a  tremendous  advantage 
they  have  if  they  will  but  use  it. 

Through  this  wonderful  medium 
coupled  with  his  written  word  they,  too. 
can  come  to  know  and  understand  the 
qualities  of  this  great  man  They,  too, 
can  someday  sense  something  of  the 
magic  of  his  personality  which  no  mere 
words  in  history  books  can  quite  convey. 

So  the  sadness  and  loss  we  bear  today 
IS  leavened  by  our  .sense  of  good  fortune 
in  having  shared  some  portion  of  our 
life  and  times  with  E>wight  Ei.senhower 
It  is  leavened,  too.  by  our  sense  of  tri- 
umphant pride  in  his  human  greatness. 
I  think  it  IS  fair  to  say  that  no  Pi^esident 
except,  perhaps.  Wa.ihlngton  has  ever 
left  office  enioyine  greater  public  affec- 
tion As  President  Nixon  told  us  yester- 
day  In   the   rotunda.   Uiat  affection   is 


worldwide,  wherever  freedom  Is  cher- 
ished, deep  rooted  in  the  hearts  oi  his 
fellow  man. 

I  cannot  close  tliese  heartfelt  remarks 
without  paying  homage,  too.  to  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  Her  faith  and  graciousness 
and  love  for  her  husband  have  endured 
through  these  grievous  days  and  .set  tor 
us  all  yet  another  e.xample  of  extreme 
grace  uinler  great  stress. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  join  m  paying  tribute 
to  the  life  and  cliaracter  of  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower — one  of  America's  foremost 
leaders  On  March  28 — last  Friday — the 
inevitable  took  from  our  midst  a  patriot, 
a  soldier,  a  statesmen,  a  gentleman. 
Throughout  his  entire  life.  Dwighi  David 
Eisenhower  exhibited  those  traits  of  vir- 
tue and  decency  which  are  required  of 
men  who  must  lead  men  m  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace 

Mr  Speaker,  Ike  is  gone;  but  his  good 
deeds  will  linger  in  the  memory  of  .Amer- 
icans as  long  as  there  is  an  .\menca. 

In  an  eloquent,  front-page  editorial, 
the  Vicksburg.  Miss  .  Evening  Post  noted 
the  Nations  loss  and  recalled  the  oc- 
casion on  July  4,  1947.  when,  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Eisenhower  was 
m  Vlcksburg  to  accept  that  city's  "sur- 
render" to  the  United  States  As  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  include  the  editorial, 
which  follows 

Ike   Is  G<'NE 

The  Word  flashed  around  the  world.  One 
Lif  the  great  figures  jt  modern  history  has 
gone    to    his    reward     The    old    soldier    Just 

faded  away  '  The  rugged  constitution 
which  had  withstood  minierous  heart  at- 
tacks, three  major  surgeries,  pneuriiunia 
and  other  aliments.  .*lnally  won  the  victory 
over  the  stout-hearted  soldier  who  nut  only 
won  his  victories  In  the  greatest  war  of 
history,  but  also  conquered  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  the  world  He  was 
'lite'  to  America — a  military  genius,  a  grea: 
president,  hut  more  than  that,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  4  Wonderful  perhonallty  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  Countrymen  and  to  those 
who  served  under  his  various  commands 

He  is  remembered  with  great  afTectlon  In 
Vioksburg.  where,  twent>-two  years  ago  he 
o»me  as  the  featured  speaker  .^t  a  great  July 
Fourth  celebration  here  We  well  remem- 
ber his  words — "Instead  of  accepting  the 
surrender'  of  Vlcksburg.  I  confess  that  I 
nave  surrendered  to  the  warmth  of  vour  wel- 
come and  to  the  graciousness  of  your  hos- 
pitality '•  He  took  Vlcksburg  by  the  force  of 
his  great  personality,  and  this  was  genuine- 
ly reflected  in  the  splendid  vote  he  received 
each  time  he  ran  for  the  Presidency.  Vlcks- 
burg voted  for  "Ike" 

He  was  the  greatest  military  n^ire  of  '.he 
renturv  and  the  manner  in  which  he  forged 
into  a  great  command  the  armies  of  many 
nattun.t.  remains  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
feats  It  WHS  this  abllttv  to  bring  forth  a 
united  force  that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
Oerman  empire. 

A  great  man.  a  »plendld  citizen,  a  truly 
great  .^merlcan  has  answered  the  last  roll 
call.  As  the  nation  pays  hom.xge  to  his  mem- 
ory the  spirit  of  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can should  rekindle  In  the  brea.sts  of  the 
ponple  of  our  nAtton.  a  dedication  to  our 
ci..ijntrv.  which  was  the  foremost  quality  of 
our  former  President 

The  drums  are  mufHed  Taps  Is  <ioundlng. 
Ike  h;u  gone.  May  he  ^aln  the  reward  prom- 
Uefl  t<i  .ill  who  serve  and  'icrvc  wci! 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  while  we 
knew  of  General  Eisenhower's  declining 
health  we  were  .still  unprepared  for  his 
passing.   We  are  deeply  saddened   that 


his  intense  per.sonality  and  famous  smile 
that  radiated  confidence  throughout  the 
world  will  no  longer  be  with  us 

General  Eisenhower  symbolized  and 
typified  an  entire  era  He  played  a  ma.ior 
role  in  the  struggle  of  free  peoples  to 
remain  free  as  an  officer  in  World  War 
I.  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  m 
Europe,  as  commander  of  NATO,  as 
President  in  ending  the  Korean  war.  and 
in  his  decision  to  support  South  Viet- 
nam He  encouraL;ed  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  stand  fa^t  when  the  world  was 
threatened  with  total  war  and  anarchy. 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  .Mlied 
forces  during  World  War  II  in  Europe 
I  knew  flrsihand  of  his  superb  accom- 
plishmeni.s  He  'vas  unsurpassed  m  '.vield- 
ing  together  an  invincible  fighting  ma- 
chine from  so  many  diverse  elements 
As  a  soldier  near  General  Bradley  -^ 
headquarters  m  Normandy.  I  learned 
of  his  diplomacy,  his  tact,  and  his  ability 
to  inspire  confidence  and  cooperation 
from  all  branches  of  the  service  and 
from  the  armed  forces  of  our  allies 
His  selection  by  the  President,  and  i)y 
General  Marshall,  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander in  Europe  proved  to  be  a  wist- 
choice  His  name  became  the  symbol  ni 
a  great  crusade  He  was  admired  and 
respected  and  loved  by  the  free  world 
He  even  became  the  hope  of  many  oi 
the  German  people  who  had  been  tn- 
slavod  by  the  raving  Hitler  and  'vvho  .sau 
in  Eiseniiower  relief  from  slavery  and 
oppression.  His  name  became  .synony- 
mous with  justice  as  opposed  to  nilaniy 
and  oppre.ssion 

When  General  Eisenhower  bccaiii', 
commander  of  NATO,  it  was  my  privileyt 
to  visit  with  him  there  at  headquar- 
ters near  Pans  as  a  young  Member  of  tlii 
Congress  I  remember  Geneiai  Eisen- 
hower telling  us  that  95  jjeicent  of  hi^ 
work  as  Allied  commander  and  as  NATO 
commander  ua.s  diplomatic  and  i)oiiticai 
He  simply  had,  in  a  magnificent  way.  the 
ability  to  reject  jealousy  and  envy  and 
get  people  together  He  was  NATO  com- 
mander during  a  critical  time  When  tii- 
forces  of  oppression  and  sla\eiy  threat- 
ened to  engulf  Europe,  he  inspired  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  cau.stii 
them  to  stand  firm  during  those  critical 
years. 

Dwight  Da\id  Eisenhower,  as  Piesideiv 
of  the  United  States,  jnovided  tor  the 
American  people,  and  those  oi  the  free 
world,  a  fatherly  image  of  kindness  and 
fairness  His  smile,  his  winning  i)er.sonal- 
ity.  his  character,  and  his  modesty  kii 
America  to  the  heights  in  the  postwai 
era.  We  have  not  had  a  more  popula. 
President  or  general.  The  iieople  loved 
Ike  '  He  was  the  one  they  wanted  then 
sons  and  daughters  to  serve  under  ;n  wa; 
He  was  the  one  they  wanted  to  letid  thm. 
In  peacetime  He  respected  the  Olfice  >  : 
the  Presidency  and  advised  and  consultei; 
witn  succeeding  Pifsident.s. 

As  an  elder  statesman,  he  was  tru^ 
great.  As  a  general,  he  will  rank  with 
Douglas  MacArthur.  George  Wa.shington 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  •: 
Wellington,  and  Robert  E  Lee.  Like  thcni 
he  will  be  noted  for  his  integrity,  compas- 
sion, and  devotion  to,  and  respect  for.  tht 
individual  and  those  less  fortunate.  A> 
President  of  the  United  States  he  will  hi 
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associated  with  those  virtues  and  attri- 
butes of  character  associated  with  the 
greatest. 

I  extend  on  the  part  of  my  fellow 
South  Carolinians  our  deepest  sympathy 
10  Mrs  Eisenhower,  his  distinguished 
and  devoted  son,  and  all  of  their  great 
and  wonderful  family. 

.Ml  VANIK.  Ml,  Speaker,  our  former 
Commander  in  Chief,  leader  of  the  cru- 
sade m  Europe,  and  two-term  President 
lias  left  us.  We  are  all  better  men  in  a 
ureaicr  Nation  because  of  our  work  with 
liim 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  general  and 
President,  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  He  led  America's 
armies  and  then  the  whole  Nation  with 
larc  strength  and  ability. 

General  Eisenhower  believed  strongly 
;n  the  right  and  in  the  necessity  of 
.•\menca  jjursuing  the  moral  and  right 
coui.se  He  had  great  spiritual  faith  and 
he  tried  to  give  that  faith  to  America. 
He  said  that  "faith  is  our  surest  strength, 
our  greatest  resource."  Much  of  the  cour- 
age and  strength  of  America,  through 
World  War  II  and  the  darkest  days  of 
the  cold  war,  was  strength  gained  from 
the  example  of  this  leader  of  men. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  for  6  of  the  years  of  President 
Kisenhower's  two  terms.  He  was  never 
laitisan.  never  a  leader  of  part  of  the 
•eople  He  was  truly  a  national  leader; 
I  leader  of  all  Americans — loved  by  all 
\mericans. 

No  one  can  question  that  his  greatest 
.acomplishment  was  to  lead  us  to  peace 
.i;id  keep  us  m  peace. 

Yet  he  may  be  remembered  even  more 

o!  his  spiritual  accomplishment,  for  his 

.iitegnty,  for  his  honesty,  for  the  moral 

.\ami3le  he  uave  us  all.  General  Eisen- 

.iowtrs  great  contemporary.  Sir  Winston 

>'hui chill,  wrote  most  beautifully  of  the 

i;ac('  of  men  in  history: 

History  with  Its  flickering  lamp  stumbles 
;iiiig  the  trail  of  the  past,  trying  to  recon- 
truct  Its  scenes,  to  revive  Its  echoes,  and 
iiidle  with  p.tle  gleams  the  passion  of  for- 
..••r  days  What  is  the  worth  of  all  this?  The 
nly  guide  to  a  man  is  his  conscience;  the 
:ily  .^hield  to  hi.?  memory  Is  the  rectitude 
i.d  sincerity  ol  his  actions.  With  this 
meld,  however  the  fates  may  play,  we  march 
■,ways  in  the  ranks  of  honor. 

General   Eisenhower  always  marched 
.  the  ranks  of  honor;  he  will  always  live 
:.  the  minds  of  honorable  men. 
Dwight    David   Eisenhower   said   that 
•nen  grow  m  stature  only  as  they  daily 
•dedicate  themselves  to  a  noble  faith." 
Aith  the  example  of  this  leader  before 
Is.  let  us  all  ifdedicale  ourselves  to  the 
•aith  which  he  had— to  his  faith  in  man, 
o  his  laith  111  America,  to  his  faith  in 
lie  right. 
.\pain.  my  .sympathy  to  his  courageous 
■  mily.  May  God  bless  them  in  this  hour 
'■:   mief. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  So  we  say  to  our 
i>  ar  beloved  friend,  Dwight  David 
i.:--enhower,  not  goodby,  but  good  day. 


procurement.  I  am  equally  concerned 
that  for  recent  months  evidence  has 
grown  that  there  is  profit  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  too. 

When  I  voted  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments, I  believed  that  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing;  I  still  believe  that  there  is 
no  more  urgent  national  priority  than 
the  abolition  of  poverty  in  this  country. 
I  have,  however,  been  disturbed  by  the 
proliferation  of  consultants,  advisers, 
and  other  contractors  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  war  on  ijoverty.  I  have 
no  idea  of  the  number  of  instant  experts 
available,  but  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  considerable.  Moreover, 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  a  con- 
sultant hired  by  OEO  or  any  of  its  dele- 
gate agencies  is  in  fact  an  expert  in  his 
field.  I  doubt  that  notwithstanding  this 
fact  there  is  no  single  community  action 
agency  ol  any  substantial  size  that  does 
not  have  one  or  more  consultants  work- 
ing for  it.  A  consultant  can  draw  up 
project  proposals.  shepherd  them 
through  the  bureaucracy,  furnish  new- 
ideas,  or  redraw  old  proposals.  He  can 
generate  a  proposal  at  the  drop  ol  a  hat 
and  can  on  call  advise  anyone  on  any 
subject,  all  for  a  fee.  What  concerns  me 
is  that  the  profits  made  by  these  con- 
sultants are  considerable,  and  that  there 
is  no  assurance  at  all  that  a  community 
action  agency  does  itself  any  good  by 
hiring  consultants. 

What  is  more  disturbing  is  that  OEO — 
and  it  is  not  unique  among  Federal 
agencies — can  use  a  private  firm  to  do 
things  which  it  could  not  otherwise  ac- 
complish. Such  services  cost  more  than 
they  otherwise  would,  but  that  is  of  no 
concern.  For  example,  if  a  manpower 
ceiling  threatens  to  cut  off  the  establish- 
ment of  a  desired  project,  the  agency  sim- 
ply hires  a  private  firm  as  a  funding  ve- 
hicle. Then,  the  program  is  not  one  oper- 
ated by  OEO,  but  by  a  contractor,  and  the 
personnel  are  not  chargeable  to  OEO. 
Some  such  projects  go  awry,  in  which 
case  the  Government  agency  does  not 
have  to  take  the  blame,  but  can  pass  it  on 
to  its  contractor.  But  the  basic  fact  re- 
mains that  in  such  a  tactic,  the  contrac- 
tor is  essentially  used  as  a  dummy.  He 
gets  well  paid  for  doing  little  or  nothing, 
except  perhaps  permitting  his  firm  to  be 
used  as  a  name  on  a  bank  account.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  tactic 
for  any  Government  agency,  but  least  of 
all  for  OEO.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  poor 
can  afford  to  let  their  little  budget  be 
tapped  for  dummy  accounts. 

There  is  profit  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
That  is  evident  from  the  nimrber  ol  con- 
sultants and  contractors  around.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  community 
action  programs  work  any  better  for  ail 
the  efforts  of  there  experts,  or  so-called 
experts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ;s  some 
reason  to  believe  that  at  least  some  con- 
tracts would  have  been  better  off  left 
never  signed.  It  might  have  been  better 
for  profit  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
war  on  poverty. 


REMOVE  PROFIT  FROM  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr    GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

:i  many  occasions  called  the  attention 

'■;  the  House  to  exc^.ss  profits  in  defense 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ben  A.  Franklin,  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  has  written  an  outstand- 
ing  analysis   of   coal   mine   safety   and 


health  issues,  which  appeared  in  the 
New-  York  Times  Magazine  of  March  28. 
This  article  deserves  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  in  assessing 
the  pending  legislation  on  this  subject. 
I  trust  that  the  facts  contained  in  this 
article  will  stimulate  all  Members  to  take 
jiositive  action  in  support  of  effective 
legislation  to  protect  those  who  have  suf- 
lered  so  long  in  the  coal  mines.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
act  to  protect  our  fellow  human  beings 
who  work  in  the  coal  mines 

The  article  follows: 
The  Sc.^.nd.^l  ok   Death   and   Injury   in  the 

Mines— More  Than    120.000  Miners  Have 

Died  Violently 

I  By  Ben  A.  Pranklin) 

'Of  the  54  men  in  the  mine,  only  two  who 
iiappened  to  be  in  .some  crevices  near  the 
r.iouih  of  the  shaft  escaped  with  lile. 
Nearly  all  the  internal  works  of  the  mine 
were  blown  to  atoms.  Such  wab  the  force  of 
the  e.\ploslon  that  a  ba.sket  then  de.scend- 
lug.  coinaining  three  men,  was  blown  nearly 
100  feel  into  the  air.  Two  fell  out  und  were 
cruslied  to  death,  and  a  tlnrd  renrained  in, 
and,  with  the  babkei.  wab  thrown  i^ome  70 
to  80  feet  from  ihe  shaft,  breaking  both  his 
legs   and   .'irni.s," 

These  sentences  matter-of-facily  describ- 
ing the  puUenzalion  ol  a  .-,hift  of  coal  min- 
er^,  including  the  three  men  grotesquely 
orbited  out  uf  the  mine  shaft  .is  if  launched 
from  a  missile  silo,  .'tre  from  the  first  de- 
tailed record  of  an  American  mine  disiister. 
Antiquity  probably  explains  the  nursery 
rinine  quality — "two  jell  down  and  broke, 
tht'ir  crouns  .  .  ."  For  this  earliest  reinem- 
Ijered  mine  catastrophe,  in  the  Black  Heath 
pil  near  Riclunond,  Va..  occurred  .Marco  18, 
j8jy. 

A  primitive  time,  no  doubt.  The  nation 
'.vas  tlien  ,so  new  that  Martin  Van  Buren, 
'.varnung  iUs  feel  at  the  coal-burning  grates 
in  the  While  House,  was  the  Ursl  President 
to  have  been  born  a  United  States  citizen. 
I'he  ciaguerreoiype  was  introduced  here  that 
year  by  Saniuei  F.  B  Morse,  while  awaiting 
tiie  issuance  <-l  u  patent  on  hi.s  telegraph. 
Half  the  coal-prt'ducing  slates  were  iiui  yet 
in  tlie  Union 

The  coal  mines,  Ciii  the  threshold  cl  fuel- 
ing a  manufacturing  e.xplosion  that  was  to 
make  this  country  an  unmatched  industrial 
!>ower.  produced  barely  one  million  tons  in 
1839,  less  than  1  500th  of  the  output  today. 
In  the  absence  of  all  but  tlie  crudest  tech- 
nology, men  .'■elying  on  the  deaih  iluitenngs 
ill  caged  canaries  to  warn  them  of  inuni- 
nent  suflocaiion  obvlcusly  would  die  in  the 
mines.  Some  mines  employed  suicidal  .•■pe- 
ciahsts  kiiown  as  "cannoneers,"  who,se  nus- 
sion  was  to  crawl  along  the  tunnel  floors 
luicier  a  w^ei  canvivs  before  a  shift,  igniting 
"pulfs"  of  mine  ga^  near  the  ro<Jl  with  in 
uiipraised  candle.  Dead  miners  were  not  even 
counted.  Their  enormous  casu.ilty  rale  was 
net  archived  'antil  less  than   100  years  ago,       p^ 

A  glimpse  into  this  dim  crevice  of  Amen-  \ 
can  industrial  liisiory  is  necessary  to  put 
into  perspective  the  myths  and  realities  of 
tlie  men  who  work  in  the  mines  today.  For 
the  real  .'lory  of  coal  is  not  Its  multiplying 
inanimate  .■statistics — tons  and  carloadings 
•ind  days  lost  in  strikes.  It  is  tlie  agony  of 
Those  men — a  tale  as  old  ;ts  Black  Heath  and 
one  that  is  so  full  of  extravagantly  evil  per- 
sonalities .and  atrocious  acts  that  Charles 
Dickens  Wuuld  liave  loved  to  tell  it.  For  be- 
hind and  beneath  the  mountains  of  the 
.'Appalachian  ccalfteid.  miners  have  remained 
since  Black  Heath  the  most  sysiematicaily 
exploited  and  expendable  class  cf  citizen."; 
(With  the  possible  exception  c,i  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  the  Negro)    In  this  country 

The  story  at  last  may  have  ari  un-D;cken- 
sian  ending.  For  nuw.  '-oal  miners  can  see 
light  at  t'ne  end  of  the  tunnel  In  this  1969 
sprnie.   130  years  aft*r  the  Black  Heath  dls- 
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dst«r  the  mining  Industry  may  flnrtlly  agree 
to  pay  the  modest  cost  of  keeplnsr  ii«  work 
force  alive,  of  abandoning  the  embedded  Idea 
that  men  are  cheaper  than  coal  And — small 
pittance — we  may  all  be  involved  In  helping 
pay  what  It  costs  to  write  this  long  delayed 
postscript  'o  the  Industrial  revolution:  the 
price  of  bringing  miners  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury probably  will  appear  as  we  shall  see, 
as  pennies  (,n  our  electric  bills 

In  the  context  of  technological  advance- 
ment In  nearly  every  other  area  of  human 
enterprise,  very  '.Ittle  has  changed  fot  men 
who  go  down  to  the  mines  in  shafts  Onlv 
four  months  ago  78  coal  mli.ers  were  trapped 
and  killed  below  ground  !n  West  Virginia 
;n  one  of  the  most  volcanic  eruptloas  of  ex- 
plosion and  fire  In  the  memory  of  Federal 
mine  inspectors  As  at  Black  Heath,  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  ConBoUdatlon  Coal  Company  s 
J7-squdre-mlle  No  j  mine  at  Pajmlngton. 
W  Va  ,  almost  certainly  was  caused  by  an 
Ignition  of  methane  ^-iii..  a  volatile,  highly 
flammable,  usually  odorless  and  invisible 
hydrocarbon   gas   liberated   from   virgin   coal. 

At  Consol  No  9,  a  modern,  safe"  mine 
operated  by  one  of  the  wealthy  giants  of  the 
industry,  the  dally  methane  emission  was  8 
million  cubic  feet,  enough  to  "supply  the  heat- 
ing and'  cooking  needs  of  a  ^mall  city  if  It 
were  captured  and  sold  The  explosion  hazard 
was  dealt  with  there  as  it  Is  generally  In  min- 
ing today,  bv  ..'nly  modestly  more  sophisti- 
cated methixls  than  those  at  Black  Heath 

FYesh  ilr  r^  drawn  Into  the  mines  by  giant 
fans  and  circulated  .ind  directed  constantly 
'hrough  the  honeycomb  if  tunnnels  by  means 
fif  drxjrs.  ducts  or  sometimes  by  curtains 
called  brattices  i  miners  call  them  "brad- 
dishes"  i .  The  Intake  air  Is  supposed  to  dilute 
and  by  law.  render  harmless  tr  carry  away" 
the  methane  md  hold  the  mine  atmosphere 
to  less  than  the  legal  limit  of  1  p>er  cent  gas 
Unless  coal  dust  Is  mixed  with  It — In  which 
case  the  explosion  threshold  drops  signifi- 
cantly— methane  will  not  ignite  or  explode  in 
concentrations  of  less  than  5  per  rent  Miners 
live  and  die  today  on  a  margin  .;f  4  per- 
oentage  point& — <.'r  less  if  coal  dust  is  sus- 
pended In  the  air  ' 

It  Is  known  that  the  giant  electric  mining 
machines  In  use  for  the  ;,\st  20  vears — ma- 
chines that  ihew  up  and  claw  coal  from  the 
face  with  rotary  bits  the  size  of  railroad 
wheels— churn  up  an  immense  amount  of 
dust  The  machines  have  water  sprays  to 
settle  the  dust  But  the  machines'  rapid  rate 
of  .idvance  through  the  seam  also  liberates 
much  methane. 

The  Krst  explosion  at  Consol  No  9  came 
at  5  25  .AM  Nov  20.  during  the  cateye 
shift  I:  was  a  day  after  the  passage  over 
northern  West  V'lrginla  of  a  cold  front  ac- 
companied bv  an  abrupt  drop  In  barometric 
pressure  In  'he  primitive  mvthology  nf  mine 
safety,  these  natural  events — the  arrival  of 
cold  dry  air  and  a  barometric  low.  which  in- 
creases 'he  methane  liberation  In  a  mine — 
have  been  ;isst>ciated  for  vears  with  disasters. 
The  legendary  ijreat  mine  explosions,  :rom 
Monongah  and  Darr  in  1907,  Rachel  &  Agnes 
In  1908  and  on  up  to  Orient  No  2  in  1351, 
have  occurred  in  November  and  December 
and  m  cold,  dry  weather  The  dry  air  dehu- 
mldifles  a  mine  and  sets  coal  dust  in  motion 

Every  fall  through  1  y67  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  had  published  a  fraternal 
warning  to  umon  brothers  to  observe  special 
precautions  In  'the  explosion  -eason  "  But, 
no  research  having  been  done  in  a  century 
of  such  meteorological  coincidences,   the  In- 


'  One  example  of  the  retarded  technology 
of  mine  safety  h  that  miners  testing  for  gas 
still  rely  today  on  the  Glame  safety  lamp  of 
Sir  Humphrev  Daw  perfected  more  than  ISO 
vears  ago  The  safety  lamp  Is  rugged  and 
safe  If  used  properly,  but  It  requires  highly 
skilled  operators  to  read  It  accurately,  and 
then  its  accuracy  Is  no  more  than  half  a 
percentage  point — or  10  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
gin between  survival  and  explosion 


dustry  can  and  d'>e»  take  no  account  of  what 
It,  therefore  regards  us  a  folklore  fact<jr  — 
which  might  interfere  with  production  The 
U  M  W  Journal  had  n(pt  got  around  to  run- 
ning the  1U68  warning  when  Consol  No  9 
blew  up  We  tlgured  afterward  It  would  be 
no  use  '    a  Journal  editor  said  later 

No  one  yet  knows  what  death  befell  the  78 
men  la  No  9  Miners  who  survive  the  shc>ck 
wave,  heat  and  afu-rdanip  (carbon  monoxide i 
.'f  an  underground  exploelon  are  Instructed 
to  barricade  themselves  in  good  air  If  any, 
and  await  rescue  But  during  the  nine  days 
and  Mights  that  rescue  t,.anis  ttix>d  by  help- 
lessly on  the  surface  at  Farmlnglon,  there 
were  at  leant  1(3  further  explosions  In  the 
mine  The  first  blast  had  burst  up  6i)0  feet 
through  the  portals  and  ventilation  shafts. 
blowing  the  Internal  works  if  the  mine  to 
atoms  and  knixklng  out  ventilation  circuits 
At  the  top.  the  main  shaft  became  the  muz- 
zle of  a  niammouth  subterranean  cannon. 
The  massive  headfrajiie  a  trestled  structure 
of  brldge-.slze  steel  I-beams  that  supported 
the  main  hoist  was  blown  apart  For  days, 
a  boiling  plume  f  poisonous  black  smoke 
alternately  belched  from  the  shaft  and  then 
unaccountably  reversed  Its  flow  and  Inhaled 
bursting  forth  again  with  renewed  detona- 
tions below 

Finally,  on  Nov  23.  all  five  shaft.s  and 
portals  at  the  mine  were  sealed — capped  and 
made  airtight  with  tons  of  rock,  steel  and 
concrete  Not  for  months,  until  engineers 
are  certain  that  restorlni?  •,  entllatlon  will 
not  relgnlte  coked  embers  and  trigger  the 
nilllliitis  of  cubic  teet  of  methane  collecting 
m  *he  primordial  atmosphere  below  will 
Farmlngt<in's  dead  be  disinterred  from  their 
tassv  grave  The  same  mine  was  sealed  for 
more  than  a  vear  following  a  less  violent 
explosion  in  1954  that  killed  16  men  (includ- 
ing one.  Black  Heath-style,  topside  near  the 
mine  mouth  I  and  tires  continued  t-a  burn 
in  sealed  sections  of  the  mine  even  after 
production  was  resumed 

If  entombing  a  mine  Are  to  control  it 
seems  primitive  In  this  day  of  chemical  fire 
nghtlng  agents  and  automatic  deluge  sprin- 
kler systems.  It  Is  futuristic,  compared  with 
the  industry's  performance  in  disaster  ■p're^ 
:  entton.  There  have  been  profitable  techno- 
logical advances  in  the  extraction  .jf  coal 
from  the  seam,  and  tJXlay  the  Industry  Is  on 
the  brink  of  such  a  long,  secure  production 
boom  that  big  oil  companies  wnh  some  of 
the  sharpest  eves  for  markets  and  profits  m 
the  business  world,  are  buying  up  and  merg- 
ing with  coal  companies  at  a  rapid  rate  But 
production  economies  in  the  past  have  more 
often  than  not  been  at  the  expense  of  human 
economies,  and  Big  Oil  may  he  surprised  to 
f^nd  Itself  saddled  with  coals  amazing  In- 
sensltlvlty  to  mavhem  and  death  It  •f.As  the 
fatalistic  occeptance  of  Farmmgton  more 
than  the  disaster  itself  (President  Nixon  has 
since  criticized  this  acceptance  of  death  as 
"OS  much  a  part  of  the  )ob  as  the  tcxjls  and 
the  tunnels  I  that  finally  started  the  mine- 
safety  revolution. 

At  first,  at  the  daily  post-explosion  news 
conferences  in  Consols  dnderblock  com- 
pany store  near  Farmlngton  (many  miners 
are  stitl  today  in  debt  to  their  employers' 
merchandising  subsidiaries  for  nearlv  a  full 
paycheck  before  they  are  paid).  William 
Poundstone.  Consols  executive  vice  president 
for  mining  operations,  insisted  that  the  mine 
was  only  technically  gassy  "  W  R.  Park,  a 
senior  Federal  mine  Inspector  familiar  for 
vears  with  the  mine,  insisted  It  was  "ex- 
tremely gassy  '  and  John  Roberts,  a  Consol 
public  relations  man.  called  it  "excessively 
gassy  "  Roberts,  a  master  of  malapropism 
who  greeted  the  news  corps  before  one  vigil 
news  Conference  bv  a-sklng  cheerily  '.^re  all 
the  bodies  here?  "  also  described  the  No,  9 
explosion  hazard  as  something  that  we  have 
to  live  with  " 

Then  came  the  parade  of  V.I  P  's.  U.M.W. 
president  W  A  i  Tony  i  Boyle  came  to  the 
mine  head   not  only  to  congratulate  Consol 


on  being  'one  of  the  better  companies  as  far 
as  ciDoperatlon  and  safety  are  concerned." 
but  to  add  tliat  If  this  '"safe"  mine  blew  up, 
■you  can  imagine  what  the  rest  are  like" 
".\s  long  as  we  mine  coal,"  said  B jyle.  the 
philosophical  miners'  ombudsman  "there  is 
always  this  inherent  danger  of  explosion  " 
The  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
J  Cordel!  Minjre  the  Department's  top  min- 
erals man.  flew  up  from  Washington  to  add 
that  unfortunately — we  don't  understand 
why  these  things  happen— but  they  do  hap- 
pen." and  to  venture  that  "the  companv 
here  has  done  all  in  Its  power  to  make  this  n 
safe  mine"  (In  fact.  Moore's  own  Bureau 
of  Mines  had  reported  •iubstandard  rook 
dusting  at  Consol  No  9 — the  most  ba-slc  ot 
explosion-prevention  measures  Involves  ren- 
dering coal  dust  inert  with  65  percent 
crushed  limestone— In  all  24  of  its  Inspec- 
tions there  since  1963  The  Bureau  had  cited 
No.  9  for  25  other  safetv  violations  since 
December  1966  Moore  probably  saw  nothing 
unusual  in  that  because  violations  are  the 
norm  In  most  mines  ) 

Hulett  C  -Smith,  then  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia  also  stood  before  the  tele- 
■.  Islun  cameras  and  observed  more  m  sadness 
than  m  anger  that  we  mu.'^t  recogni/e  that 
this  Is  a  hazardous  business  and  what  lia.s 
'->ocurred  here  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  belne 
a  miner  " 

With  that  the  fu.se.  delayed  so  long  finally 
blew  in  Wa.shlngton.  The  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Stewart  L  Ud.ill.  after  eight 
yetirs  of  more  concern  for  California  red- 
woods than  for  miners,  denounced  the  whole 
system  of  coal  mining — the  technological 
.and  moral  -vstems- as  '"iiaccep'able  "'  .\- 
an  astonished  layman  Udall  noted  that  Con- 
sol was  mlnlne  "in  an  area  that  really  Is  a 
low-grade  gas  field"  and  that  'obviously  It 
Is  not  a  S'llutlon  that  Is  completeh  adequate 
to  dilute  the  eaa  by  pumping  In  air"  "With- 
in three  weeks  Udall  summoned  a  national 
coal-safety  conference  which  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  moet  amazing  gatherings  In 
bureaucratic  history.  In  a  Soviet-style  mood 
of  confession.  Udall  publicly  admitted  tha- 
we  have  accepted,  even  cojndoned  an  a'- 
ritude  of  fatalism  that  belongs  to  an  agp 
darker  than  the  deef>cst  recess  nf  ,iny  coal 
mine  .^t  every  level  of  resjxjnalblUty.  fron; 
the  Individual  miner  to  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  Crovemment.  we  have  l<x)ked  with 
horror  rn  the  sp>ecters  of  death  and  dis- 
ease that  haunt  our  mines  Then  "we  have 
shrugged  our  shoulders  and  said  to  otirseIve.= 
"Well,  coal  mining  Is  an  Inherently  hazard- 
ous business'  or  'It's  too  li.id,  of  cmirse,  bo- 
as long  OS  coal  Is  mined  men  Inevitably  will 
die  underground  '  These  easy  rationaliza- 
tions are  no  longer  acceptable  In  this  tlm" 
in  history." 

The  stubborn  Black  Heath  svndrome — s. 
costlv  in  human  life  and  s-)  profitable  to  th» 
Industry — finally  was  broken  Within  a  week 
Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  F.  O'Learv 
on  the  Job  one  month.  Issued  orders  to  h.' 
inspectors  They  were  to  cease  immediate!'. 
elvine  prior  notification  of  Impending  in- 
spections to  the  operators  a  practice  known 
for  years  to  encourage  a  sudden,  temporarv 
klr.ci  rf  mine  1, -'usecleanltie  for  t'ae  bi^net  ' 
of  the  Inspector — "baking  a  cake."  one  In- 
spector called  It  They  were  to  cease  review- 
ing mine  violation  reports  with  owner.' 
Where  violations  occurred  Involving  Im- 
minent danger  of  explosion,  they  were  m 
longer  merely  to  write  them  down  as  before 
they  were  to  close  the  mine.  The  list  w.'.s 
startling  for  what  It  said  about  past  prac- 
tices. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  which  Is  more  grtpplne— 
the  pennv-plnchlng.  corner-cutting  ani 
profiteering  waste  of  human  life  in  mlne= 
s'ill  operated  today — Black  Heatli-stvle 
with  bland  abandon  of  what  the  U.S  Bu- 
rt^u  of  Mines  calls  "ordlnarv  regard  for 
safety  "  or  the  callous  result,  the  history  cf 
human  carnage  in  the  mines  The  record  t 
date,  even  the  most  contemporary  chapters 
of  It,  Is  appalling   In  the  100  years  that  par- 
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tial  records  of  fatal  mine  accidents  have  been 
kept  (the  early  flguree  are  incomplete)  more 
than  120,000  men  have  died  violently  In 
ixial  mlnee.  an  average  of  100  every  month 
for  a  century.  The  total  does  not  Include 
tiiose  who  died  of  what  paeeee  for  "natural 
c  itisee"  In  work  that  Is  as  notorlouely  haz- 
.i.-dous  to  health  as  It  Is  to  life  and  lUnb. 
rxlay.  among  men  aged  60  to  64,  the  "nat- 
v.n\\"  death  rate  of  miners  Is  eight  times  that 
if  workers  in  any  other  Industrial 
^«'cupatlon. 

Chronic  lung  disease  may.  in  fact,  turn  out 
to  be  a  far  worse  killer  of  miners  than  acci- 
dents The  U  S  Public  Health  Service,  In  un- 
:;:ilshed  research  that  Is  25  years  behind 
i-  mpleted  medical  findings  In  British  mines, 
.nas  recently  documented  that  coal  dust — 
:;jt  the  rock  dust  associated  for  decades  with 
:;,lners'  silicosis — has  become  perhaps  the 
pre-eminent  threat  to  survival  In  the  mines. 

A  prevalence  study  completed  In  1965 
found  that,  conservatively.  100,000  active  and 
rotlred  American  coal  miners  sulTered  from 
t:;e  progressive,  gasping  breathlessness  as- 
j  elated  with  prolonged  Inhalation  of  fine 
c  al  dust,  a  condition  known  (from  autopsy 
L'servatlon)  as  "black  lung"  or  pneumoco- 
niosis. The  UMW.  estimates  that  In  the  20 
y.ars  that  electric  mining  machines  have 
Lven  churning  up  greater  and  greater  clouds 

:  dust  at  least  one  million  men  have  been 
exposed  to  an  occupational  disease  whose 
r  .".ages  do  not  stop  with  removal  to  a  dust- 
:ri  e  environment. 

The  black-lung  hazard — as  the  coal  In- 
.  o-try  and  physicians  in  its  employ  con- 
!-;intly  point  out — is  as  yet  a  qualitatively 
d-.'.d  quantitatively  uncertain  threat  to  life. 
!•  is  real  enough,  however,  to  have  caused 
:.  .re  than  30,000  W'est  Virginia  miners,  nor- 
rtally  among  the  last  In  the  industry  to  en- 
c  .:e  In  wildcat  strikes,  to  walk  off  their  Jobs 
:  .-  three  weeks  In  February  of  this  year  to 
:tnand  that  the  State  Legislature  Include 
'...;ck  lung  in  the  list  of  Injuries  and  diseases 
for  which  disabled  miners  are  eligible  to 
C'  Meet  worlunen"s  compensation  benefits. 
V:.M1  then,  only  three  coal-producing  states — • 
.Ai.ibama,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — auth- 
ir.iea  workmens  compensation  payments 
-nerally  financed  by  the  Industry)  to 
t;:.^ck-lung  victims,  and  only  Pennsylvania 
:.-  paid  any  claims.  (In  Pennsylvania,  the 
'■  netits  are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  not  the 
.:.  -.ustry.  which  may  explain  how  the  legls- 
;j-:-.n  survived  there  Coal  has  a  history  of 
TV  aggressive  lobbying  to  protect  Its  eco- 
L  :nlc  interest  ) 

:.i  West  Virginia's  Statehouse  last  month, 
a  doctor  testifying  In  support  of  the  In- 
ristry's  proposal  of  further  medical  studies 
:'.  !  ".ack  lung  before  changing  the  compen- 
?,ri  n  law  "in  haste."  charged  that  Drs.  I.  E. 
B'l.f .  Donald  L  Rasmussen  and  Hawey  Wells, 
•h"  three  crusading  physicians  In  that  state 
'\"  !)ad  galvanized  the  miners  to  strike  for 
:'     th   reform,   had   done   more   damage   as 

:  irmlsts"  than  the  disease  Itself.  There 
^  I  nothing  more  pathetic,  the  lachrymose 
;r  1  istry  witness  testified,  than  a  coal  miner 
■  i  to  quit  the  only  work  he  knows  Just 
■•  luse  he  Is  a  little  breathless.  It  was  a 
-1,  .--.ensian  performance. 

le  coal  operators,  or  some  of  them,  have 
'o-.i  n  the  position  that  pneumoconiosis  does 
••■  t  exist  But  sudden  violence  in  the  mines 
l-..!-  been  documented  monolonouslv  since 
B'ack  Heath  Last  year,  alone.  309  miners 
cl;c;i  in  accidents— "needlessly.  "  according  to 
OLoary,  the  new  and  aggressively  safety- 
conscious  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines— 
r':"!  miners'  death  and  injury  rates,  already 
"I-''  highest  of  any  Industry,  are  on  the  rise 
':::    vear. 

The  injury  severity  rate  in  mines,  also  the 
hlchest.  Is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  lum- 
f^*-rine,  nearly  fo.ur  times  that  of  trucking. 
Siii-e  records  of  nonfatal  accidents  began  to 
be  archived  In  1930,  the  number  of  men  tem- 
r  r.irily  or  permanently  disabled  digging  coal 
i-i    risen  to  15  million   Today,  a  miner  sur- 


viving a  lifetime  In  coal  (and  there  Is  one 
chance  In  12  that  he  will  not)  can  expect 
three  or  four  lost-time _^njurles,  not  count- 
ing one  chance  In  5  or  l(fof  serious  and  even- 
tually fatal  lung  disease. 

Mining,  like  prostitution.  Is  one  cf  the 
oldest  occupations  in  the  world  and  Is  prob- 
ably as  Impossible  to  stop  From  the  begin- 
ning, coal  has  been  a  curse  on  the  land  from 
whence  It  came,  blighting  the  landscape  with 
strip  mines  and  culm  banks  and  polluted 
streams,  extracting  for  absentee  owners  vast 
fortunes  from  Appalachian  states  that  are 
today  synonymous  with  poverty,  and  plung- 
ing generations  Into  despair. 

But  the  scandal  of  gratuitous  death  and 
injury  In  the  mines — almost  all  of  it  recog- 
nized, as  the  Interior  Department  report  put 
It  recently,  as  the  result  of  the  operators' 
"tendency  to  cut  safety  corners  when  profits 
are  low  and  Ignore  good  safety  practices 
when  profits  are  high'— has  nnally  reached 
the  point  at  which  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion In  Washington  Is  talking  about  limiting 
coal  production  to  save  lives. 

In  testimony  this  month  supporting  the 
sudden  rush  of  mine-safety  bills  in  Congress 
following  the  explosion  at  Farmlngton,  this 
radical  notion  was  put  forth  by  none  other 
than  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel.  "It  Is  clear  that  our  society  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  cost  In  human  life  and 
human  misery  that  Is  exacted  in  the  mining 
of  this  essential  fuel,"  Hlckel  said.  "Unless  we 
find  ways  to  eliminate  that  Intolerable  cost, 
we  must  Inevitably  limit  our  mining  of  coal, 
which  has  an  almost  Inexhaustible  potential 
for  Industrial,  economic  and  social  good  " 

Republican  coal  barons  must  have  rolled 
in  their  graves.  Even  from  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, this  most  destructive  of  in- 
dustries had  never  received  such  a  radical 
warning.  In  fact.  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
been  the  protectors  of  the  industry's  eco- 
nomic interests  over  the  survival  Interests 
of  Its  workers. 

In  1941.  at  the  end  of  three  decades  during 
which  miners  died  at  an  average  rat<?  of 
better  than  2.000  a  year,  a  series  of  terrible 
disasters  which  had  killed  276  men  during 
the  closing  months  of  1940  nnally  forced 
passage  of  the  so-called  Coal  Mine  Inspection 
and  Investigation  Act.  It  was  conceded,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  timidly  put  it  then, 
that  "speed  of  operation  und  demand  :ot 
maximum  tonnage  at  a  minimum  cftst  re- 
sulted in  a  neglect  of  ordinary  .s,ilety  meris- 
ures." 

In  1941,  when  technology  In  the  United 
States  had  advanced  to  the  threshold  of 
the  atomic  era,  the  gross  and  calculated 
neglect  of  ordinary  prudence  In  the  powder- 
house  atmosphere  of  ciaal  mines  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  barely  half  the 
underground  coal  miners  had  been  equipped 
with  battery-powered  electric  cap  lamps,  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  ab- 
sence of  spark  hazards.  Incredibly,  the  res: 
still  wore  carbide  lamps,  which  gave  their 
light  by  generating  acetylene  gas  and  emit- 
ting an  open.  two-Inch  Jet  of  flame. 

In  1941,  half  the  mines  still  used  unstable 
black  powder  for  blasting  rather  than  the 
safer  "permissible"  explosives  recommended 
for  30  years  by  the  bureau.  The  carbide 
lamps  were  handy  for  lighting  fuses.  Some 
mines  had  advanced  to  the  employment  of 
"shot  firers,"  solitary  men  whose  Job  w,as 
to  shoot  down  the  drilled  coal  after  everyone 
else  had  left  the  mine.  It  was  a  concession 
to  modernity.  If  the  mine  blew  up,  only  one 
man  was  lost. 

Everyone  knew  that  disasters  could  be 
stopped.  "In  view  of  the  present  knowledge 
of  preventing  explosions,  disasters  are  in- 
excusable and  discredit  the  naining  Indus- 
try." the  Bureau  of  Mines  said  in  1940,  Every- 
one knew  that  more  improvements  In  the 
feeble  state  mining  laws  were  being  blocked 
than  passed.  But  Congress  heeded  the  in- 
dustry's states'  rights  argument.  The  1941 
act  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  first 


time  authority  to  enter  and  Inspect  mines 
and  write  rtports  containing  noncompul- 
sory  safety  recommendations,  but  no  powers 
of  enforcement  The  states  would  take  care 
of  that. 

Since  1910,  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  established,  its  engineers  iiave  been 
testing  and  recommending  to  tlie  industry 
as  approved  or  disapproved — as  "permissible" 
or  "nonpermissible"  (  words  that  convey  more 
authority  than  the  bureau  had  then  or 
has  today  to  require  their  vise  i — a  whole 
range  of  mining  equipment,  including  ex- 
plosives and  electric  wiring,  lights,  drills, 
cutting  machines  ;ind  haulage  0e\lres  Such 
safety-designed  machinery  is  obviously  the 
key  to  disaster  prevention  in  mines  full  of 
a  mixture  of  inflammable  methane  gas  and 
e.xplosive  coul  dust 

Yet,  nearly  half  the  explosions — 835  min- 
ers dead — between  May.  1941,  when  the  bu- 
reau got  Its  authority  to  inspect  and  rec- 
ommend, and  July,  1952,  when  Congress 
next  amended  the  nune-saiety  law,  were 
caused  by  electric  arcs  from  nonpermissible 
mine  machinery.  Most  of  tiie  rest  Involved 
nonperml-ssible- but  still  not  Illegal— use  of 
explosives. 

Unbelievably,  when  the  misnamed  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  o:  1952  finally  emerged 
from  tlie  coal  lobby's  permissible  cutting 
machine,  ii  contained  a  "u'randiather  clause" 
which  allowed  the  indefinitely  continued  u.se 
of  knowingly  dangerous  nonperml-ssible  elec- 
trical machinery  "if,  before  tiie  eifective  date 
o:  this  section  .  .  tl,e  operator  of  such  niine 
owned  such  equipment  ...  or  had  ordered 
such  equipment."  The  law  also  set  up  two 
classes  of  mines — gassy  and  nongassy — and 
it  s- retched  the  loophole  lor  nonpcmii.ssible 
equipment  even  further  f.jr  the  85  per  cent 
o:  mine  owners  lucky  enough  to  meet  the 
nongassy  standard. 

In  effect.  Congress  uAd  t!ie  mine  operators 
that  "if  you  were  creatine  an  avoidable  ex- 
plosion hazard  before  we  passed  this  law  it's 
all  right  to  go  on  doing  su  unti'.  tl;e  danger- 
o.,Ls  machinery  wears  out  "  Tixlay,  this  means 
that  spark-hazard  machines — some  of  them 
rebuilt  twice  and  tliree  times  over  under  tlie 
s:i!i-.e  serial  numbers^are  stil!  m  u.-e  m  some 
iiiines  17  years  after  tlie  law  was  passed.  A 
count  by  the  Bureau  cf  Mines  m  1967.  when 
the  law  liad  been  on  the  books  15  years, 
showed  1.117  pieces  of  nonpermissible  elec- 
trical equipment  in  use  in  159  mines. 

The  1952  mine-safety  act  may  have  been 
one  of  tlie  t:reat  legislative  mirages  of  all 
time.  I'  specifically  exempted  small  mines, 
those  with  lewer  than  15  employes.  Although 
•he  small  n.mes  were  depicted  in  the  indus- 
try's testimony  as  to  methcient  and  limited  in 
capital  resources  to  bear  the  cost  of  retooling 
fvjr  the  most  basic  disaster  prevention  their 
number  immediately  ooubled  alter  the  law 
was  passed.  Large  mines  were  simply  sepa- 
rated into  .smaller  units  to  evade  the  law. 
•  In  19C6,  the  .-mall  mines  were  finally 
ijrought  m — with  all  'grandfather  clauses" 
still  Intact  1 

Moreover,  the  law  w.^s  deliberately  vvnfen 
to  apply  to.  and  to  give  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tors jurisdiction  over,  only  certain  kinds  of 
""mator  disasters" — defined  by  Congress  as 
•hose  killing  hve  or  more  miners  in  C'Xie 
stroke.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  mine  deaths 
"hen  occurred  m  lonely  ones,  twos  and  threes. 
Far  m.ore  than  half  "Rere  caused  by  ruck  falls 
from  the  mine  roof,  lareely  at  the  working 
face.  The  1952  law  established  roof -control 
standards,  but  cnly  lor  established  tunnels 
tised  as  haulaceways  where  such  accidents 
were  least  crimmon 

Ravine  extended  Federal  safety  Jurisdiction 
to  the  kinds  of  "major  disasters"  that  made 
the  news  wires  and  brotieht  discrediting 
publicity.  Congress  emphasized  t'tiat  the  new 
law  was  not  to  protect  the  miners  from  "the 
lack  of.  or  inadequacy  of,  guards  or  protective 
devices,"  It  was  totally  ^llent  on  hazards  to 
health. 
In  signing  the  act  Into  law,  former  Presl- 
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'■'r.x.  Truman  obviously  did  not  overstate  the 
:h."s  In  observing  that  I  consider  It  my  duty 
to  point  out  Its  defects  so  that  the  public 
win  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  this  Is 
a  broad-^auge  accident-prevention  meas- 
ure .  I  am  advised  that  loopholes  in  the 
law  were  provided  to  avoid  any  economic  Im- 
pact on  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  " 

Congress  has  considered  mme-iafety  legis- 
lation only  three  times  in  the  last  three 
decades  But  in  the  years  between  enact- 
ments, there  was  activity  In  1962.  after  ex- 
plosions in  the  Robena  and  C'lmpass  mines 
had  killed  59  men.  President  Kennedy  com- 
missioned a  task  force  to  review  the  situation 
Its  report  concluded  that  the  industry's  con- 
tinuing disregard  "f  the  mo.st  basic  hazards 
to  life  and  limb  deserved  Congressional  at- 
tention For  une  thing,  the  task  force  pro- 
piised  to  put  a  deadline — one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  an  implementing  amendment  by 
Congress— on  the  nonpermlssible  machinery 
"grandfather  clause  '  It  also  noted  that 
Britain,  producing  only  a  fraction  of  the 
coal  output  of  the  United  States,  was  spend- 
ing more  than  twice  as  much  on  mine  health 
research 

But  then  in  a  series  cf  private  conferences 
with  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
Association  the  union-negotiating  arm  of  the 
coal  inttustry.  persuaded  them  to  recommend 
to  Congress  a  grandfather  clause"  deadline 
of  fi.ie  years  Since  Congress  ux)k  no  action 
on  It.  the  B  C  O  A.  had  another  opportunity 
last  year  to  persuade  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
propose  an  even  further  extension  to  ten 
years  The  capitulation  wm  so  flagrant  that 
the  White  House,  overseeing  the  draftsman- 
ship of  the  1968  mine-safety  bill,  demanded 
its  exclusion  from  the  bill,  which  went  up  to 
Congress  in  September  It  died  without 
hearings 

Other  capitulations  to  the  industry  have 
perpetuated  the  Bureau  of  Mine's  reputation 
as  the  submissive  captive  of  the  industry  it 
IS  suppoeed  to  police  As  recentlv  aa  a  vear 
ago.  a  long-proposed  revision  of  the  1952 
law  specifically  requiring  diversion  of  a 
minimum  flow  of  dust-and  «;as-dUutlng 
forced  air  ventilation  to  the  working  face  of 
coal  mtnch — a  point  beyond  the  last  moving 
air  curren'  in  the  establl.shed  workings — -was 
dropped  bv  the  bureau  upion  the  B  C  O  A.'a 
complaint  that  It  would  be  too  costly. 

It  has  been  known  tor  years  that  progres- 
sive contamination  uf  mine  •.  entilailon  air— 
a  pickup  of  dangerous  amounts  of  methane 
or  coal  dust,  vt  both — results  Jrom  coursing 
air  from  one  working  section  of  a  mine  to 
.inother  before  routing  it  to  the  suriace 
The  practice  is  known  to  have  caused  ex- 
plosions and  deaths,  'yet  a  year  ago  the 
B  C  O.A.  was  still  dickering  privately  with 
the  bureau,  demanding  lansjuage  in  the 
bureau's  proposals  for  tougher  mine  ventila- 
tion standards  which  would  say  that  if  u 
cost  too  mxich  to  pro-,  ide  a  separate  ■«.pllt" 
of  air  to  each  active  working  place  it  would 
not  be  required  until  after  a  reasonable 
time'  — not.  of  course,  defined 

It  Is  not  that  any  of  these  proposals  were 
new.  Tlie  industry  could  claim  no  element 
of  surprise — except  at  the  idea  of  being  com- 
pelled to  adopt  them  after  so  long  a  history 
of  lethal  laissez-fatre.  Mine  technology  haa 
been  equal  to  all  of  these  proposed  measures 
for  .It  least  all  of  this  century — for  101.000 
mine  deaths. 

The  Inclusive  almanac  of  mine  disasters 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1960  ilt 
15  now  out  of  prlnti  says  that  the  violently 
explosive  and  unpredictable  characteristics 
of  suspended  coal  dust  m  mines  were  known 
as  long  ago  a.s  1886  A  team  of  mining 
engineers  which  visited  all  the  major  coal- 
fields in  1908,  a  year  after  the  worst  mine 
explosion  in  American  history  had  killed  362 
men  at  Monongah.  W  Va  .  published  a  de- 
tailed report  identifying  every  source  of  all 
the  subsequent  mine  disasters  i  72.501  deaths 
from  1909  through  1968)  and  recommending 


disaster-prevention  standards  which  are  still 
not  observed 

While  lobbying  privily  r.galn.st  .safety,  the 
industry  has  publicly  promoted  the  idea 
that  the  death  and  mutilation  of  Its  workers 
was  a  cost  of  doing  business  It  got  a  deple- 
tion allowance  on  its  taxes.  Its  workers  got 
none  for  their  depletion  The  Industrv  reac- 
tion to  disaster  was  in  the  brave  tradition 
of  what  can  you  expect  In  an  Inherently 
risky  business  "-  -and  with  .some  of  the  most 
effective  lobbying  in  legislative  history  to 
perpetuate  the  trade-off  of  cheap  life  lor 
L'heap  coal    .And  It  has  not  been  alone 

Kven  on  the  left  In  this  medieval  atmos- 
phere the  miners'  union,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  so  concerned 
with  helping  the  indu.stry  survive  Its  post-war 
slump  and  with  preserving  coal's  low-cost 
competitive  advantage  over  other  basic  fu- 
els— oil.  natural  «*«  and  nuclear  energy  —  that 
It  long  ago  sacrificed  what  could  have  been 
the  leadership  of  a  mine-safety  crusade  for 
high  wages,  mechanized  high  protiuctlon, 
and  the  highest  accident  rate  of  any  industry 

Some  of  the  accidents  were  no  accident. 
In  1947.  the  U  M  W.  In  Illinois  was  found 
to  have  voluntarily  slitned  a  labor  contract 
with  coal  operators  in  that  state  whoee 
terms  forbade  the  union  from  seeking  im- 
provements in  Illinois'  mine-safety  law.  upon 
which  the  industry  placed  such  store  m  op- 
posing greater  Federal  control.  The  Federal 
law  of  1941  then  in  effect,  was  no  threat  to 
the  cheapest  production  economies;  the  1941 
act  fia*l  been  so  considerate  of  the  industrvs 
faith  in  state  regulation  that  Federal  mine 
la^pectors  were  denied  enforcement  powers. 

Since  1946.  moreover,  the  UMW  had  be- 
c-ome  locked  in  an  embrace  with  the  oper- 
ators nationally  Through  the  1948  coal  labor 
contract,  which  set  up  the  UMW.  Welfare 
and  Retirement  F\ind  and  financed  It  by  an 
industry  royalty  — now  40  cents  a  ton  for  all 
coal  taken  i.iut  of  union  mines — the  UMW 
also  acquired  an  immense  interest  In  pro- 
duction. The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
collects  income  from  operating  mines,  not 
from  those  harried  by  mine  inspectors  or 
closed  down  for  safety  violations. 

The  U  M.W  's  obvious  conflicts  of  interest 
are  a  legacy  of  John  L  Lewis,  the  89-year-old 
former  president  Lewis's  postwar  decision  to 
help  the  cool  industry  survive  by  sacrificing 
400.000  miner*'  Jotw  to  mechanization  in  re- 
turn for  the  company  royalties  was  regarded 
then  as  a  modernizing  act  of  industrial 
statesmanship  But  It  established  alliances 
that  obviously  are  not  In  the  best  interests — 
on  mine  safety,  if  nothing  else — oi  the  rank- 
and-hle  membership  For  example,  under 
Lewis  the  U  M  W  bought  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  a  profitable  side- 
line that  has  furthered  the  appearance.  If 
not  the  fact,  of  shared  interests  by  making 
i'>ans   to   coal   companies 

Since  Congress  was  no  help,  In  1946  the 
Interior  Department,  which  was  then  oper- 
ating the  mines  under  President  Truman  s 
strike- induced  Federal  seizure  order,  nego- 
tiated with  the  unions  as  a  condition  in 
the  contract  I  safety  standards  unobtainable 
by  other  means  Compliance  with  the  con- 
•.ract'<»  Ao-oalled  Mine  Safety  Code,  which 
incorporates  manv  of  the  reforms  talked 
about  since  the  earlv  nlneteen-hundred.^  is 
monitored  by  Federal  mine  Inspectors.  But 
Its  enforcement  depends  on  the  union. 
through  Its  contractual  rlttht  to  withdraw 
men  from  mines  in  violation  of  the  code 

Compliance,  according  to  Bureau  of  Mines 
Dlrect-or  O'Leary.  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired" The  compliance  average  in  20  of  the 
largest  mines  is  65  per  cent,  O'Leary  haa 
told  Congressional  committees,  but  In  some 
states  (depending  on  coal  operator  attitudes 
and  union  mlUtance)  It  is  as  low  as  30  per 
cent  .md  In  one  state  as  low  as  7  per  cent. 
The  UMW. '8  "safety  division"  at  Its  head- 
quarters In  Washington  consists  of  one  man. 

The  Welfare  .n.d  Retirement  Fund  is  not 
the  only  loser  when  the  men  walk  out  of  an 
unsafe  mine.  The  miners  lose  wages.  Wben  I 


asked  him  several  months  ago  whether  t:;^ 
UMW  had  considered  negotiating  with  •,.» 
companies  a  requirement  that  they  pay  repu- 
lar  wages  to  men  who  left  a  shift  wlu:e 
demonstrable  code  Molatlons  were  corrected 
the  U  M  VV  's  Boyle,  a  slight,  normally  coin- 
batlve  Irishman  from  Montana,  told  me  ti;  t 
wovild  be  impossible  because  even  am.  ;.;^ 
miners  there  were  hizy  men";  there  wo,  j 
be  abuses  to  get  pay  for  no  work  Later  ,., 
,1  safety  proposal  prepared  by  the  UM  W 
the  union  finally  supported  the  idea  that 
miners  should  be  p,ild  for  time  of!  the  Job  :f 
a  Federal   mspertor  closed   a   mine 

But  more  than  any  other  witnesses  on  tins 
year's  crop  of  tat<h-up  mine-safety  blil^. 
Boyle  has  agreed  with  the  industry's  pu.^.. 
tlon  On  the  proposed  revision  that  Secret  .rv 
Hlckel  and  O'Learv  have  called  the  reform 
of  "paramount  Importance."  Boyle's  st<i!;ci 
Is  significantly  less  reformist  than  the  im- 
du.strys  In  view  of  the  miserable  record  '. 
Congressional  Inaction  and  protection  of  '  le 
industry,  the  Administration  this  year  Is  a-K- 
liig  Congress  t.>  give  the  Secrctiiry  of  the  I:i- 
terior  the  llexiblllty  of  administrative  nie- 
making  authority  After  hearings,  he  wo.la 
establish  the  safety  suindards.  There  woii.cj 
he  the  right  of  appeal.  It  Is  the  .system  ;;; 
use  since  1938  In  nearly  every  other  area  ■  f 
Federal  regulatory  activity,  and  the  coal  :.- 
dustry  now  says  it  will  go  a'.ong  with  r  ;: 
the  Secretary's  authority  Is  suitably  circum- 
scribed to  prevent  "arbitrary"  decislot.s. 
Boyle,  however,  has  said  he  "would  rather 
take  our  chances  with  Congress." 

Those  chances  this  year  are  very  good  in- 
deed, partly  because  Boyle  himself  has  i;:.- 
derllned  the  unequal  forces  working  f(jr  nii::e 
safety  In  the  private  sector.  The  U.M.W  :s 
clearly  embarrassed  by  the  ref.irmlst  7ea!  of 
what  it  calls  "Johnny-come-Iateiy  exper'j" 
since  Farnilngton.  like  Udall  Ralph  N.t  i^r 
.ind  Representative  Ken  Hechler  of  Vv>st 
Vireinia.  For  suggesting  that  the  union  hc.irs 
some  responsibility  and  that  it  has  comp.'o- 
mised  and  'snuggled  up  to"  management  on 
safety  issues,  the  UMW  Journal  recently 
labeled  Nader  and  Hechler  a.s  hnks"  i:i  a 
front-page  cdltori.il.  And  the  union  nintta- 
zine  has  engaged  In  such  a  Mao  Tse-tnr.? 
glorlflcitlon  of  Boyle  and  his  record  as  .i 
safety  crusader — it  refers  to  him  as  a  "uiii.jn 
chieftain" — that  the  U.M.W.  has  become  iin 
embarrassment  to  its  friends  in  Congress 
While  fulminating  at  the  charges  of  collabo- 
ration with  the  Industry.  The  Journal  i;as 
not  reported  that  weeks  before  the  Coiisol 
disaster,  the  UM  W  was  convicted  along  with 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Cijmpany  in  a  Federal 
court  in  Lexington.  Ky  ,  of  conspirln?  to  :rc. 
ate  a  monopoly  in  the  soft  coal  Indu.strv 
With  the  conviction,  which  is  being  appeaed 
went  a  $7,300,000  damage  award,  to  be  jiud 
half  by  the  union  and  half  by  the  compuiy 
that  Boyle  has  praised  for  cooperation."  The 
case  involved  Consol's  alleged  withdrawal  of 
coal  marketing  services  from  South-East  Coal 
Company  after  the  company  went  non- 
union. 

Moreover  the  coal  Industry  can  hardly 
cry  poor  this  year  Because  of  its  secure  erlp 
on  a  erowlng  share — now  more  than  half— 
of  the  fuel  market  In  the  surging  electric 
utility  business,  even  the  National  ConI  As- 
sociation is  calling  the  future  "gUtterlii?" 
It  turns  out  that  local  boosters  who.  throuj.h 
depression  upon  depression,  have  been  c.iU- 
Ins;  the  state  ot  West  Virginia  "The  Billion 
Dollar  Coal  Field"  were  not  far  from  wrung 

As  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey  noted  in  starting  mine-safety 
hearings,  coal  has  become  sj  profitable  that 
sU.ce  1966  the  three  largest  coal  producers 
have  been  taken  over  by  other  t;lant  min- 
eral corporations — Peabody  Coal  Company 
by  Kennecott  Copper.  Consfilldatlon  bv 
Continental  Oil  Company,  and  I.sland  Creek 
Coal  Company  by  Occidental  Oil.  Ai-cTd- 
Ing  to  the  National  Coal  .Association,  "lie 
list  of  oil  corporations  that  have  acquired 
coal-mlnlng  companies  now  Includes  at  least 
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20  of  the  major  petroleum  producers — Gulf, 
Shell.  Humble.  Standard  of  Ohio,  Atlantlc- 
Rlchtleld.  Sun.  Ashland  and  Kerr-McGee 
among  them.  It  was  a  relief  to  know,  Sen- 
ator Williams  noted,  that  the  safety  hear- 
ings would  not  be  "complicated"  by  the 
usual  coal  claims  of  Imminent  bankruptcy. 
To  the  oil  owners  of  coal,  Williams  pointedly 
iibserved  that  the  spectacle  of  oil-well  pol- 
lution of  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  and  new  evidence  of  "lung  pol- 
lution" In  the  mines  "may  be  trying  to  tell 
us  somethlnET."  "In  both  ca.<;es,"  he  said,  "we 
rind  at  the  top  of  the  ownership  structure 
bic  oil  companies  " 

Whether  or  not  by  corporate  edict  from 
•h.ese  powerful  new  coal  owners,  the  fact  is 
that  the  National  Coal  Association,  the 
:  irgest  Industry  group,  Is  taking  a  remark- 
ah!y  calm  and  even  welcoming  view  of  the 
strenuous  .safety  legislation  before  Congress 
♦his  vear  By  enacting  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion bill,  which  Is  among  the  strongest  of 
the  lot.  Congress  could  close  all  the  old 
:  'opholes  at  once  and  take — for  coal — a  dar- 
ing new  step  Into  Industrial  human  ecol- 
o;iy  The  Nixon  bill  would  require  mine  op- 
rrators  to  attack  the  black-lung  epidemic 
among  miners  by  reducing  coal  dust  con- 
•iminatlon  In  mine  air  to  4  5  milligrams  of 
resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  as  a 
s'arter  The  standard  Is  a  compromise  of  the 
r  S.  Public  Health  Service's  1968  recommen- 
nitlon — 3  iiilUlgrams  It  would  become  ef- 
ifctlve  six  months  after  passage  of  the  law 
and  could  be  lowered  later  by  decision  of 
'he  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  dust-con- 
trol problem  Is  publicly  pictured  as  a  cost 
nlchtmare  bv  the  Industry  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimates  that  the  cost  will  be  only 
;  '■■nnles  per  ton 

The  economics  of  mine  safety  are  the  one 
preat  unknown  In  this  years  reform  spree. 
No  one  knows  what  the  cost  of  a  century 
of  neglect  has  been  Lee  White,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
regulates  wholesale  electric  power  rates, 
opened  the  door  a  crack  during  Secretary 
Vdall's  post-Farmlngton  mea  culpa  hisl  De- 
crmber  by  observing  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  lost  money  as  well  as  life  in  the  mines, 
"and  we  must  pay."  The  F.P.C.  Is  anxious 
to  pass  on  to  consumers  "all  savings  in  costs 
That  are  properly  made,"  White  said.  But  If 
it  takes  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  electricity 
to  indemnify  the  miners  who  dig  the  coal 
for  sfceani-elecirlc  power.  "I  believe  the 
American  people  are  \villin2:  and  should  be 
^^lllln^  to  pay  that  extra  case  ....  For  all 
I  know,  we  are  not  talking  about  Increased 
rates  hut  only  a  smaller  decrease  In  rates." 
Some  but  not  all  of  coal's  new  20-year 
and  30-ypar  contracts  to  supply  the  huge 
fuel  demands  of  electric  power  contain  es- 
calator clauses,  which  would  permit  certain 
price  increa.ses  to  pay  for  safety.  But  a  share- 
the-cost  protrram  may  not  be  as  easy  to  work 
out  as  White  made  it  seem:  one  reason  that 
the  coal  Industry  is  so  mercilessly  cost-con- 
scious has  been  the  strong  downward  pres- 
Hire  on  prices  exerted  by  the  electric  utilities, 
including  the  Government's  own  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  biggest  of  all  coal  con- 
simers  The  average  value  per  ton  of  coal 
at.  the  mine  has  dropped  from  $4.99  In  1948 
•  ■  $4  62  la.st  year. 

It  may  be  significant  that  John  Corcoran, 
the  president  of  Consol — a  moderate  man  to 
start  with,  by  coal  industry  standards,  and 
one  who  has  been  deeply  aiTected  by  the 
Farmlngton  disaster — al.so  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  a  director 
irf  the  American  Mining  Association  and  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Association  The  industry 
rtoes  seem  to  be  speaking  with  a  new  voice. 
Hut  the  coal  Industry  Is  still  a  \ery  loose 
loalltlon  of  new  humanists  and  old  bucca- 
neers And  as  one  of  Its  publicists  put  It 
recently.  "We  are  like  any  association — we 
ri'flect  the  lowest  common  denominator.  We 
lave  a  few  members  who  think  the  world 


Is  flat,  60  we  have  not  publicly  endorsed  the 
use  of  globes." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SERVICE  OF  APPA- 
LACHIAN COCHAIRMAN 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  man  who  has  served  as  the  Federal 
Cochainnan  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  the  past  2  years,  the 
Honorable  Joe  W.  Fleming  II,  recently 
resigned,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  his  dedicated  and 
exceptional  service  to  the  people  of  the 
13-State  Appalachian  region. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  co- 
chairmanship  by  President  Johnson  in 
February  1967,  before  his  30th  birthday. 
Prior  to  the  appointment,  he  had  .-served 
as  a  special  assistant  to  tiie  Commission 
and  had  worked  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  i.s  more  generally 
called  "Pat"  by  his  many  liiend.s,  has  ex- 
hibited unique  insights  into  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  Appalachian  area. 
He  used  imagination  in  seeking  solutions 
to  problems  and,  meeting  need.s.  He  dis- 
played unusual  skills  and  diplomacy  in 
exercising  his  function  as  the  Federal 
Cochairman  of  the  Commission. 

As  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Appalachia  for  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  have  just  concluded  hear- 
ings on  extension  and  revision  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act.  It 
would  have  been  encourasinc:  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  have  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  Governors,  our  fellow 
Members,  and  private  citizens  concern- 
ing tlie  advances  which  are  being  made  in 
Appalachia,  and  equally  important,  the 
unusual  praise  for  the  operation  and 
function  of  the  Commis.sion.  This  was 
particularly  refreshing  at  a  time  when 
critics  seem  plentiful  for  many  Federal 
activities.  The  testimony  indicates  a  total 
State  endorsement  of  the  concepts  and 
implementation  of  the  regional  devel- 
opment approach  which  is  i^roving  sj 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

The  Federal  Cochairman.  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
program,  is  due  a  large  measure  of  credit 
for  the  success  and  excellent  relation- 
ship evident  with  the  various  States. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Congress.  Pat 
Fleming  was  always  responsive  to  le- 
quests  for  information  p.nd  as.sistance 
important  in  preparing  legislation  for  the 
program.  His  cooperative  attitude  and 
constructive  approach  to  problems  made 
my  work  as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee less  burdensome. 

Pat  Fleming  is  intellicent.  knowledge- 
able, capable,  and  industrious.  He  has 
amply  shown  this  in  the  dischar.ce  of  his 
responsibilities  as  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission.  I  commend  him  for  his 
.service.  He  has  a  bright  future,  and  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 


A  NEW  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
new  administration  faces  its  first  hard 
decisions  concerning  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  and  recalls  its  magic  plan 
mentioned  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, the  administration  should  awaken 


to  the  ever-mounting  casualties  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  should  reevaluate  Its 
no  cease-fire  decision  while  tlie  diplo- 
matic talks  proceed  in  Paris. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
tressed by  the  di.scu.ssion  in  the  Congress 
about  the  imminent  release  of  some  S30 
billion  now  beine  spent  in  ."^^outheast 
A.sia.  As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations.  I  know  what 
could  be  done  to  meet  the  challenges  at 
home  if  S30  billion  were  suddenly  made 
available  lor  our  domestic  priorities  I 
also  know  that  such  talk  misleads  the 
American  people.  Former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  a  recent  statement 
pointed  out  that  if  we  decided  to  with- 
draw all  our  troops  from  Vietnam 
tomorrow,  it  would  take  about  2  years 
to  evacuate.  In  addition,  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  heavy  equipment  would 
remain  in  South  Vietnam — not  to  men- 
tion economic  aid  to  that  Nation. 

There  are  enough  reasons  to  press  for 
settlement  of  this  war  and  to  end  the 
tragic  death  tolls,  without  holding  out 
the  unrealistic  promise  that  S30  billion 
will  suddenly  be  available  for  domestic 
programs. 

Those  who  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple on  that  score  are  simply  creating  a 
new  credibility  gap— a  practice  they 
liave  condemned  in  the  past. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  t"ne  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committ-ee  had  examined  and  found 
t'-uly  enrolled  a  joint  icsolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J.   Res    584.   Joint   rosolutlon  making   a 

supplemental    appropriation    for  the    fiscal 

year   eiidlng   June   30.    1969.   and  for   other 
purposes. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DWIGHT 
DAVID  EISENTIOWER 

Mr,  .ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
re.'iolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lov.'s: 

H,  Res.  351 

Kesolrcd.  That  the  House  of  Repre.=.eiitn- 
tlves  has  learned  with  profound  resret  and 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  General  of  the  Army 
Dwlcht  David  F.ist'iihower.  bolovrd  former 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Hesoivcd.  That  in  rccoenitlon  C'f  the  many 
virtues,  public  and  pri^a'c.  ■■:  •'le  Illustrious 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  as  a  niarl:  of  re- 
spect to  one  who  !.as  lieid  such  eminent 
public  stations,  the  Speaker  shall  appoint  2 
committee  of  the  House  to  join  with  such 
^!embprs  of  the  Senate  as  niay  be  deslcnated. 
to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  the  former 
President. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  tender-^  Its  deep 
sympathy  to  t!ie  members  of  the  family  of 
the  former  President  In  their  sad  bereave- 
ment. 

Rc-ohed.  That  the  .'^ersreant  at  .Arms  of 
the  Hou.se  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  f  f  thi"'';e  resolu- 
tions, and  that  the  necessary  expenses  In 
connection  Thereukl'h  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  ft;nd  of  the  House 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
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mlt  a  copy  of  -.he  same  to  the  family  of  the 
dece&sed 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoints 
the  Speaker  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  to  attend  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  this  afternoon  at  the  Wash- 
inRton  National  Cathedral 

Members'  wives  have  also  been  invited 
to  attend  these  services 

The  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
attend  the  funeral  services  in  Abilene, 
Kans  ,  the  j^entleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Mr  MizE 

Transportation  wLU  be  furnished  to  the 
cathedral  this  afternoon  for  Members 
and  their  wives  and  will  also  be  available 
for  the  return  to  the  Capitol  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  .=y?rvices 

Buses  will  leave  from  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue, between  Independence  Avenue  and 
C  Streets,  promptly  at  3:15  p.m.  for  the 
tnp  to  the  cathedral 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolied.  That  as  a  further  mark  jf  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  former  President. 
this  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to. 


AEXJOURNMENT 

AccordinKly  ■  at  1  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utesp  m  i  the  House  adiourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  .April  1.  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon 


EXECITIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

633.  .\  cimmunlcatlon  from  "-he  .Acting 
Director,  0.*nce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  trajismlt- 
tlng  a  report  of  .an  independent  study  and 
evaluation  of  'he  implementation  of  sections 
210  and  211  of  the  1967  .unendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  .Act  pursuant  "o  the 
provisions  of  section  233ic)  uf  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  L.abor 

634.  .\  communication  from  the  Assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. trani,mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  5  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Code  with  respect  to  pay  received  by  public 
school  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  empluvment  during  the  summer  vacation 
period,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows; 

By  Mr  .ANDERSON  of  California: 
H  R  (674  A  hi;l  uj  .luthorize  the  U  3  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
elementary  and  Necondary  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  -he  use  of  drugs  and  for  other  re- 
lated educational  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on   Education   and  Labor 

H  R  9675  .\  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Se<urity  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions   governing    eligibility    of    blind    per- 


sorLs  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Conmilttee  un  Ways  and 
.Means 

By    Mr     BROOMPIELD 
HR   9676    A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Cixle,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  miners,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CEUJlR 
H  R    9677    .A   tn):   to  amend  section   1866  of 
title  28.  LTnlted  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which   summonses  for  Jury  duty 
may    be    .-.erved,     to    tiie    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    FARBSTEIN 
H  R.    9678    A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  nr.st 
$5  lAiO  received  a«  .  ivil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  L'nlted  Slates  <.t  any  agency 
•hereof  shall  be  excluded  from  Kross  Income: 
t<)  'he  Committee  on  Wavs  and  .Means 
Bv  Mr  PtmE.MAJN 
HR  9679    A    bin    to    ajnend    the    Internal 
Revenue   C-ode  of    1954   to   alii/w   te«u;hers   to 
deduct   from   groes   income   the  expensea  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    cx)ur3««    for    academic 
credit   wid   degrees  ,tt  institutions  of   higher 
education    and    Including    certain    travel;    to 
the    Conomlttee    on    Ways    and    .Means. 
By  Mr   FRASER 
H  R  9680    A    bin    to    .imend    '.he    Internal 
Reveune  Code  of   1954  to  liberalize  l>oth  the 
minimum   standard   deduction   and   the   per- 
centage .itandard  deduction,  .ind  to  Increase 
from    «600    to    *1  iXH)    the    personal    Income 
tax  exemption    .f  the  taxpayer,   to  the  Com- 
mittee un  Ways  and  .Means 

Hy  .Mr  FRIEDEL  i  by  request)  : 
HR  9681  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .Act,  with  respect  to  ret-oven'  i>f  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
iif  damages  sustained  In  rrans[)ortation  of 
property,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FYirelgn  C>immerce 

By  .Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon 
HR  j682  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ct>de  of  1954  to  Increase  trom  $600 
to  »1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
>f  ft  taxpayer  i  Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  .i  dependent, 
and  the  addltloixai  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meiaiis 

Hy  Mr  HAMMER.SCH.MIDT 
H  R  9683  A  bUi  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
'Itle  18.  United  Slates  Code  i  relating  to 
firearms  I.  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  ind  to  restore  chapter  S3  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1934  as  In  ettect  before  lis 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcisu-y 
By  .Mr  KARTH 
H  R  9684  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  *600 
to  *1.200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent. 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  .ige 
and  blindness  I,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  .Meians 

By    .Mr     .McEWEN 
HR  9685.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
pMjses;     to     the     Committee    on     Ways    and 
.Means. 

.My  Mr  McMILL-AN  iby  request) 
H  H  yeae  .a  bill  to  pro\lde  public  assist- 
ance to  ina&ft  transit  bus  ctjnipanles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purp'j.ses, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  MINSHALL 
H  R  9687  .A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18.  United  States  Cixle,  relating  to  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  .-xn  adequate  defen-se  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  the  Committee  i>n  the  Judiciary. 
HR  9668  A  bill  to  extend  benellts  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 


ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H  R  9689    A    bill    to   amend    the   Rallro;,i 
Retirement    Act    of    1937    to    provide    a    t  -.w 
annuity   for  iuiy   Individual    (without  regaril 
to  his  age*    who  has  completed  30  years     f 
railroad  .service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stale  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PHILBIN 
H  R  9690   A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  .  : 
deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by  a.i 
employee;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr  RIEOLE: 
HR  9691  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inten.  c 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  cert. en 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  t  i\. 
payer  (Including  spouses  and  dependent;  > 
to  allow  a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  indi- 
viduals for  certain  expenses  Incurred  in  pr(  - 
vldlng  and  obtaining  higher  education,  to  f\. 
pand  the  definition  of  deductible  movi:ie 
expenses  Incurred  by  employees,  to  protfc: 
funds  invested  in  series  E  U.S.  savings  bone- 
to  provide  a  credit  for  certain  single  persci, 
1(3  provide  a  deduction  for  transportation  i.i.d 
personal  exemption  for  disabled  lndlvldu;(.- 
to  repeal  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  pa  - 
senger  automobiles  and  trucks,  to  revl.se  and 
improve  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  .sen:  r 
.Americans,  to  limit  the  maximum  rate  : 
percentage  depletion,  to  provide  an  Incent;.,- 
for  corporate  investment  In  developu.e 
countries.  t(;  provide  a  lax  credit  for  cert.i::i 
local  residential  and  property  taxes,  to  mod;:v 
the  capital  gams  treatment  <>f  property  .  .  - 
quired  from  a  decedent,  and  to  repeal  m\il-;- 
ple-surtax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee  :i 
Ways  and   .\tean.s 

By  Mr  SCHERLE: 
HR  9692    A  hill   to  amend   section  204(.ii 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  author- 
ize  tnlnlnit     1  all   i;ew   c)uarter-do:i,ir   pie.  .\s 
with  a  likene.ss  if  the  late  President  Dwici.t 
David  Elsenhower  ><n  one  side,   to  the  C".  i::- 
inlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  .Mr   SIKES 
H  R  9693     A    bill    to    permit    civilian    em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  employed  out- 
side of  the   United  States  to  import  certa.n 
firearms  and  ammunition  purchased  abroad 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciiuy 

By  Mr    THO.MSON  of  Wisconsin; 
H  R  9694     .A    bill    to    amend    the    Inter:;  . 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  an  lucent;  e 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  .i 
period  (jf  from  1  to  5  years,  to  the  Commitu-e 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   GRAY 
HJ   Res   611    .A  resolution  authorizing  •  :'.e 
President  to  prijclalm  February  of  each  year 
as  '  .American  History  Month":   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr   GRIFFIN 
H  J  Res  t)12     A    resolution    proposing      :. 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  Utu.  d 
States   requiring   the   advice  and   consent     I 
the  House  "{  Representatives  In  the  maknig 
of  treaties,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HJ  Res  613  .A  resolution  proposing  .a 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  ■'.le 
United  Slates  to  prevent  interference  wrn, 
and  eliminate  the  limitations  upon,  -he 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  health.  m<  r- 
al9.  education,  domestic  relations,  all  pr.'p- 
erty  rights,  transportation  wholly  within 
their  borders,  the  election  laws,  with  'he 
limitations  contained  in  this  proposed 
amendment,  and  good  order  therein;  to  t'ne 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .Mr  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  J  Res  614  A  resolution  authorizing  'he 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Septenibir 
28.  1969.  through  October  4.  1969,  lis  Na- 
tional Adult-Youth  Communications  Week  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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MEMORIAL 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred,  as  follows: 

97  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
relative  to  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  'Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  9695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
DlFlore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
nR.  9696.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clrlno 
Carroccetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Del 
Grosso;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Q.  Pappas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS : 
H.R.  9699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
E.  Spell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HR.  9700   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jas- 
mine T.  DUlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  Rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

84.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mrs.  Katarzyna  Zerucha.  Oleszyce.  Poland, 
relative  to  widow's  social  security  benefit*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesdaz/,  April  7,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  giveth.  let  him  do  it  with  sim- 
plicity: fie  that  ruleth  with  diligence;  he 
that  showeth  mercy  with  cheerfulness. — 
Romans  12:  8. 

O  God.  our  Father,  in  whose  love  is 
our  life,  in  whose  service  is  our  strength, 
and  in  whose  will  is  our  work,  grant  unto 
us  increasing  power  that  we  may  labor 
unceasingly  for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
tn,-  and  the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

Save  us  from  discord  and  disimity, 
from  pride  and  prejudice,  from  vice  and 
\  lolence.  Fashion  us  into  a  people  united 
in  purpose  and  program  to  promote  jus- 
tice, to  proclaim  freedom,  and  to  provide 
iood  for  the  hungr>',  housing  for  the  ill 
i loused,  and  jobs  for  men  who  will  work. 

May  the  spirit  of  wisdom  abide  in  all 
our  hearts  that  we  may  make  decisions 
daringly,  plan  procedures  patiently,  and 
live  with  love  the  light  in  our  lives. 

In  times  of  trouble  let  not  our  faith  in 
Thee  falter  and  in  periods  of  prosperity 
let  our  faith  find  its  fulfillment  in  humble 
service  and  a  grateful  spirit. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A.  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nncton,   one    of   its   clerks,   announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
'f  the  following  title: 

S.   Res.   175 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
i>rofound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Dwight  David 
i  isenhower.  the  former  President  of  the 
Inited  States  and  General  of  the  Army  of 
•he  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  honor  to  his 
illustrious  statesmanship,  his  leadership  in 
national  and  world  affairs,  his  distinguished 
public  service  to  his  Nation,  and  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  one  who  has  held  such  eminent 
public  station  in  life,  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses its  deep  sensibility  of  the  loss  the 
.Nation  has  .sustained  by  his  death,  and  its 
Miipathy  with  the  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment 

Resolved.  That  the  two  Senators  from 
Kansas  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
■--enate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased, 
to  be  held  at  Abilene,  Kansas. 


Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edward  Jon«:s,  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  to- 
day. His  certificate  of  election  has  not  ar- 
rived, but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
ARMY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shocking 
proposal  has  been  brought  to  light  in 
Army  plans  to  require  chaplains  to  elim- 
inate all  reference  to  God  and  religious 
philosophy  in  lectures  designed  to  instill 
moral  responsibility  in  our  soldiers.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Army  has  a  greater 
interest  in  God  than  it  has  in  the  pro- 
tests of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Apparently  the  Army  is  bowing  to 
complaints  from  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  Fortunately.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  has  ordered  a 
high  Pentagon  review  of  Army  plans  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  will  be 
dropped. 

I  find  it  extremely  distasteful  that  the 
Army  would  feel  a  compulsion  to  bow  to 
groups  which  object  to  religious  teach- 
ings. The  military  services  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  present  inspiring  programs 
of  character  guidance  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  this  is  particularly 
needful  to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  first  enter  the  service.  Our  Nation 
has  a  strong  religious  background  and 
one  of  its  principal  strengths  has  been 
a  firm  faith  in  the  Alnjighty. 


I  find  myself  completely  out  of  pa- 
tience with  the  Army  proposal,  and  I 
have  protested  this  action  in  strongest 
terms,  both  to  the  Army's  Secretary  and 
Cliief  of  Staff  and  to  Secretary  Laird. 
America  is  not  ready  to  give  up  religious 
teaching,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Army. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  NOW  TO  IN- 
SURE HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN 
THE  MINES 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  announced  today  that  a 
fiery  blast  of  methane  pas  trapped  145 
to  168  men  in  a  Mexican  coal  mine,  lo- 
cated 75  miles  from  Eagle  Pass.  Tex.  It 
may  take  as  long  as  15  days  to  reach  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  coal  mine  disasters 
in  this  Nation  will  .surely  occur  unless 
Congress  acts  quickly  to  pass  effective 
legislation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  entire 
coal  industry  changes.  Every  day  that 
passes  risks  the  danger  in  this  Nation  of 
a  new  and  ma.ior  tragedy  m  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  occupations. 

Lots  of  coal  mine  representatives  to- 
day, and  even  Members  of  Congress,  are 
talking  about  the  economic  impact  of 
increased  safety,  and  the  burdens  that 
protection  of  health  and  safety  may  place 
on  the  coal  industry.  They  .should  be 
talking  instead  of  the  human  impact 
on  the  human  beings  who  work  in  the 
coal  mines. 

Even  if  we  pass  a  good  law,  it  will  not 
do  any  .t;ood  unless  there  is  a  i:enume 
will  to  safety  on  the  part  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
.American  people. 

Every  day  that  passes  28  more  people 
are  injured  iii  the  mines.  Since  the  Farm- 
ington  tragedy,  60  underground  coal 
miners  have  been  killed.  I  say  m  the 
name  of  humanity  it  is  time  that  Con- 
cress  act,  and  the  American  people  back 
up  action  to  clean  up  the  coal  mines  and 
protect  the  safety  of  those  who  work  in 
the  mines. 


GENERAL  EISENHOWERS  NOBLEST 
CHARACTERISTIC   WAS   HUMILITY 

I  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  pernncsion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter I 

Mr  D.\NIEL  of  V:re;nia  Mr  Sp^akiT, 
perinit  me  lo  associate  myself  ■.vith  The 
80od  and  kind  tiungs  which  have  been 
said  here  on  the  rtoor  of  the  House  about 
DwiKtit  David  Eisenhower 

Saturday  nik'ht.  March  29.  I  spoke  to 
a  junior  chamber  of  commerce  chapter 
at  ClaiksvUIe.  Va  A  memorial  service 
was  held  for  General  Eisenhower  during 
the  course  of  the  meeting  at  which  time  I 
spoke  brierty.  and  I  should  like  to  submit 
my  renuirks  for  the  RtroRn 

Of  all  the  noble  characteristics  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  perhaps  his  greatest 
was  humility  Let  me  relate  to  you  a 
personal  experience  that  occurred  dur- 
ing :ny  tenn  as  national  commander  uf 
the  American  Legion. 

General  Ei.senliower  ga\e  me  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  discu.ss  with  him 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  we  were 
faced  at  that  time  During  our  discus- 
sion he  t\:nced  this  humility  in  a  re- 
mark about  Gen  Omar  Bradley  The 
general  5nid 

When  Stcmewall  Ja.:k..-.on  was  killed  .it 
ChanrellorsvUle.  General  Lee  Is  reported  to 
;.a-.»>  --Hlcl.  W'.t.h  the  death  if  General  Jack- 
■-■  !'.     '  ..n.o  indeed  lust  my  right  arm   ' 

General  Eisenhower  continued — 

Had  r  lost  Bradley  In  Europe  I  would  have 
lost  botli  arm.s 

General  Elsenhower  was  a  man  of  God 
•vho  manife.-,ted  deep  feeling  for  his  fel- 
low beings  He  served  his  Nation  and  the 
cause  uf  freedom  well  It  is  my  prayer 
that  God  wQl  grant  him  the  peace  and 
the  rest  that  He  has  reserved  for  those 
who  served  Him  well 


MISSILE  TESTIMONY 

Mr   PUCLNSKI  asked  and  was  ,'iven 

pemi.ssion   to  address  the  House  for   I 

m:nv:te 

Mr  PLX-INSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
moinin-  >  paper  repoits  that  physicist 
Herbert  A  York  has  .seriously  criticized 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  for 
trying  to  discredit  his  testimony  on  the 
anti-ballist:c-missile  system  controversy. 
Mr.  York  startled  the  Senate  recently 
when  he  testified  before  a  committee  that 
the  .main  ob.iections  to  the  .ABM  is  that 
the  speed  required  to  use  such  a  weapon 
to  knock  down  an  oncoming  enemy  mis- 
sile would  not  make  it  possible  to  bring 
the  President  in  on  a  decision. 

Apparently,  what  Mr  York  does  not 
understand  and  appreciate  is  the  funda- 
mental dlflerence  between  the  .■^BM  Sen- 
tinel system,  which  is  a  defensive  sys- 
tem, and  the  ICBM.  the  long-range  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  mi.sslle  system, 
which  IS  an  offensive  system 

Mr  Y  jrk  apparently  is  unwilling  to 
understand  that  the  Sentinel  is  designed 
purposely  to  be  a  quick  response  sys- 
tem .so  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  and 
render  useless  an  enemy  missile 

We  have  built  into  the  ICBM  a  vast 
system  of  checks  and  balances  to  make 
sure  that  there  can  be  no  accidental 
launching  of  an  ICBM.  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mi.sslle.  becausa  this  mis- 
sile could  travel  6.n00  to  8.000  miles  over 
continents  and  Involve  this  Nation  in  a 


nuclear  war  We  properly  feel  that  only 
the  President  -^hall  have  the  right  to 
make  the  decision  for  use  of  our  ICBM's. 
But  such  precautions  are  not  nece.ssaiT 
in  the  Sentinel,  where  the  long-range 
inLssile,  tiie  Spartan,  lias  only  a  400-mile 
range  and  could  not  possibly  be  deto- 
nated in  outer  -.pace  over  any  country 
out.slde  this  continent. 

It  Is  rather  appalling  that  a  noted 
physicist  of  the  stature  of  Mr  York  has 
been  unable  to  draw  this  distinction,  and 
Mr  York  now  continues  to  oppo.se  the 
.■\BM  on  a  totallv  lallacious  und  spurious 
aruument  I  think  Mr  Packard  was  rierht, 
and  I  would  like  him  to  know  that  .some 
of  us  in  the  House  .>tand  behind  hia  judg- 
ment 


THE  ABM  SHOULD  BE  RENAMED 

Mr  H.\YS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  reuse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  whole  antl-ballistic- 
mi.ssile  controversv  mi -ht  be  summed  up 
very  succinctly  I  think  they  ousht  to 
change  the  name  of  it  from  the  Sentinel 
to  "The  Civil  Servant."  becau.se  It  would 
not  work  and  ".ou  c.inn'it  fire  it 


CONGRESS  NOT  FOR  SALE 

Mr  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  in  the  mail  a  check  for  S95 
from  an  organization  calling  itself  'An- 
other Mother  for  Peace"  along  with  a 
statement  that  this  was  a  "final  pay- 
ment" on  an  "invest  for  peace"  project. 
This  check  w  as  .sent  to  me.  the  group  said, 
because  of  my  vote  against  what  it  called 
arms  appropriations  Since  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  strong  defenses  for 
the  Nation.  I  cannot  understand  where 
the  group  obtained  its  list  of  Congress- 
men to  he  so  rewarded. 

The  activities  of  this  iroup  are  a  slur 
on  the  integrity  of  Congress,  a  petty  and 
improper  attempt  at  vote  buyirn:  I  won- 
der how  many  other  Members  have  re- 
ceived checks  from  this  group  Also,  why 
an  odd  amount  such  as  $35? 

The  implication  of  a  final  payment  is 
that  other  checks  had  been  sent;  how- 
ever this  IS  the  first  I  have  ever  heard 
about  this  oruani/ation  and  in  checking 
with  the  Hou.se  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee I  find  that  they  have  no  records 
on  this  -Toup.  It  is  lobbying  activity  such 
as  this  that  damages  the  cause  of  those 
sincerely  inteicitcd  in  promoting  peace, 
and  casts  aspersions  on  Congress.  In  re- 
turning this  check  I  am  Informing  this 
organization  that  Congress  is  not  for 
>ale,  that  its  votes  for  peace  come  from 
conscience,  not  contributions,  and  that 
the  surest  path  to  peace  is  a  stront;  United 
States 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
■:;entleman  vieid'' 

Mr  MICHEL  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr    JONAS    I   I'-ceived  one  of   those 


letters  and  one  of  those  $95  checks,  and 
I  promptly  sent  it  back  advising  the 
organization  that  I  do  not  accept  money 
for  any  of  ir^y  votes  in  the  House. 

Mr    MICHEL.  I   appreciate   the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 


CHAPL-MNS  ORDERED  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE REFERENCE  TO  GOD  IN 
LECTURES 

'Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  niinuto  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  learned  through  the  alertness 
of  the  Honorable  William  G.  BR.^Y  that 
the  Army  has  ordered  chaplains  to  elimi- 
nate all  loferonce  to  God  and  rellgiou.^ 
philo.sophy  in  lectures  aimed  at  instilling 
moral  responsibility  in  its  soldiers. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  regard  this  as  one  more 
step  in  the  .steady  erosion  of  our  moral 
fiber.  I  understand  that  this  new  iiolicy 
was  prompted  by  a  complaint  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Having  forced  a  major  branch  of  the 
arn.ed  scr'.Kcs  to  take  tins  step,  they  are 
now  asking  that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
do  the  same  I  suppose  that  the  next 
move  will  be  to  pull  down  the  words 
above  your  thair  and  remove  the  saine 
phrase  from  our  coins  and  bills.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should  so 
willingly  submit  to  such  demands  We 
crj'  out  in  remorse  over  the  loss  til  (jUi 
moral  values  and  we  deplore  the  ungod- 
like  behavior  of  so  many  of  our  citizens 
and  particularly  our  youth — yen  th.c  kind 
of  action  wliere  we  voluntarily  Limit  any 
reference  to  the  Almiciuy  in  trying  to 
instill  moral  responsibility  in  our  .sol- 
diers :s  conclusive  proof  that  we  are 
engaging  in  the  abdication  of  a  ijrinciple 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  We 
are  .saying  in  effect  "In  God  we  no  longer 
trust." 


TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR  THE 
MAKING  OF  FINAL  REPORT  BY 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  MORT- 
G.AGE   INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  TKAGfE  m  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  SJ.  Res.  37'  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  In- 
terest Rates 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr.  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

SJ     Res    .37 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4(g»  <f 
the  .\c.t  <.f  May  7.  1968  (Public  Lk\w  90-301  i 
Is  amtaded  by  striking  out  "Said  report  ol 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  by  April  1. 
1969.  "  .md  inserilng  in  lieu  theretif  the  fol- 
lowing "The  Commission  may  make  an 
Interim  ref>ort  not  later  than  .^pril  1.  1969. 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  Its  study  :i:iU 
re<'ommendatlon  not  later  than  Julv  !. 
1969.", 


April  1,  1969 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
90-301,  there  was  included  in  this  law 
a  15-member  Commission  To  Study 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  those  which  apply  to 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
.■Administration  and  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admimstration.  The  orig- 
inal law  provided  lor  a  report  by  April  1, 
1969.  While  the  Commission  has  been 
iiihgent  in  proceeding  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing appropriate  recommendations  and 
findings,  it  is  obvious  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  meet  this  deadline.  The  resolution 
winch  iias  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  extends  the  period  of  time 
by  3  months  to  July  1.  1969. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  hope  that  it  may  be  promptly 
•ipproved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.■strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  this  will  require  any  additional 
appropriation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir.  This 
v.ill  require  not  1  cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
-entleman  from  Texas. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
.icred  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
!he  third  time,  and  passed. 

.A.  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
•able. 
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PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tl:e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Pru  ate  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call 
tlie  first  individual  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


( XAIM  OF  JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  1507) 
I onl erring  -.urisoiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  uidgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  ovi  r  v.ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Iron:  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection 


MUTUAL    BENEFIT   FOUNDATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .HR.  2214) 
;  or  the  relief  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Foun- 
i.ation, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.^ent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without   prcudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslona  of  section  2401 
of  title  28  or  any  other  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  delay  or  laches  or  any  prior  re- 
lease. Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  to  hear,  determine  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Junior,  of  PrattvlUe,  Ala- 
bama, based  upon  the  Injuries  and  disa- 
bilities suffered  In  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  or  about  October  28,  1955,  in 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  wheel  which  allegedly  had  come  off 
a  United  States  Post  Office  truck.  The  ac- 
tion provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
stituted within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  THOMAS  COSBY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2275) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Thomas  Cosby 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    2275 

fie  It  i-nacted  by  tie  Senate  and  House 
'•>  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


WILLIAM  J.  HLTRLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HJR.  1721) 
for  the  relief  of  William  J.  Hurley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  1721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  lluuae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam J.  Hurley  of  Los  Altos,  California,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $602.56  representing 
an  overpayment  of  compensation  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.ice 
AdmlnlEtration  m  T.'ie  period  from  July  21, 
1964.  through  July  :il,  1J65,  inclusive,  which 
resulted  from  retroactive  .adjustment  in  his 
salary  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  law  made 
by  Public  Law  88-426. 

Sec.  2.  The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  (JUt  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasurv  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  said  Wliliam  J.  Hurley,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld  from 
him  by  reason  of  the  liability  referred  to  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  i-ame 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  .Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  .=  iuii  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENRICO   DeMONTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2335' 
for  the  relief  of  Enrico  DeMontc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2335 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  ."ienatc  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vr.ucd  Staffs  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  m  the 
determination  of  the  right  of  Enrico  De- 
Monte,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  to  wid- 
ower's insurance  benefits  under  section 
202(f)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  .'icr.  as 
amended  (42  U  S.C.  402(f)  il),  as  amended  i , 
the  said  Enrico  DeMonte  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  receiving  at  'east 
one-half  of  his  support  from  his  late  v.iie. 
Rose  DeMonte.  at  the  time  of  l-:er  death  on 
October  15,  1962. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  lecon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BEASLEY  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  2876' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Beasley  Enymeenng 
Co.,  Inc. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  assembled  That  'he 
becreiary  of  the  Treasurv  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  :n  'he 
Ireasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Comp^nv,  Incorporated 
of  Emeryville.  California,  the  sum  ..f  S'>3 -' 
746  55  in  full  satisfaction  of  its  claims  agam-^'t 
the  United  States  for  losses  .-sustained  as  the 
result  of  damage  or  destruction  oi  portions 
i-.f  the  Dalles  irrigation  works  being  con- 
structed under  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tract numbered  14-O6-D-4014.  -pecliications 
numbered  DC-C004,  as  a  result  of  floods  and 
high  waters  during  December  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965,  which  destroyed  t  r  oamaged  work 
already  m  place  and  necessitated  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  of  installations  covered  by 
.°aid  contract:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  t-xcess  oi 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  anv  agent  or  attorney 
on  .iccount  of  .services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.  .Any  person  vioi.it.nc  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
.;  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
.-.hall  be  nned  in  any  sum  not  cxceedinB 
$1,000,  ^ 

With  the  lollowm^  committee  amend- 
ment : 

on  page  1,  line  G:  Strike  >23,746  55"  and 
insert    $11,873.27" 

The  committee  amendmer.t  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  v.-as  ordered  to  ix;  ongrossed 
and  read  a  third  nme,  was  read  the  third 
t'me,  and  passed,  and  a  niotion  to  re- 
con-'-ider    -.as  laid  on  the   table. 


HENRY  E.  DOOLEY 

Tiie  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  'H.R.  2940' 
lor  the  reliei  of  Henry  E.  Dooley. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imaniinous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  v,-ithoui  ;jrejudice. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  .gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAIM  OF  SOLOMON  S.  LEVADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  :?213i 
conferrin.!!  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  h.ear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Solo- 
mon S.  Levadi. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
v.ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.-t  of  the  Gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FRANK  KLEINERMAN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  3377) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Kleuurman 

Mr  HUNT  Mr  Speakr-r  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPF.AK1:R  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 


ESTATE    OF    PIERRE    SAMUEL    DU 
PONT  DARDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3348' 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Pierre  Sam- 
uel du  Pont  Darden 

Mr  HUNT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  preiudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection 


SFC    PATRICK  MARRATTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3379) 
for  the  relief  of  Sfc.  Patrick  Marratto, 
U  S    Army     retired' 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R    1379 

Be  It  enacted  !)y  r'le  ..Senate  and  House 
of  Kev'^enentatiiea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That 
Sergeant  First.  Claia  Patrlclc  MarraUo.  United 
States  .^rroy  retired  i  f  Sprini<rte.d.  Massa- 
chusett.s.  I?  riereby  rellevett  ol  liability  to 
the  L'nlted  Statee  In  the  anioiint  of  $786  46. 
the  .unounl  ol  an  jverpavment  "i  com- 
pensatu>n  as  a  member  of  the  United  Slates 
.Arrny  in  the  perlixl  befctmnlni?  .June  1.  1950. 
and  ending  May  24.  ly64  because  or  an  ad- 
niinlstratlve  error  In  the  .ludlt  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  omcer  of  the  United  States  credit 
shall  be  given  for  tiny  amount  for  which 
liability    is    relieved    bv    this    .^ct 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  U 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  :n  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
.ippropnated'  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Patrick 
Marratto  an  .iinount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  bv  htm.  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  Uue  him.  m  complete 
or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  Stales  specified  in  the  nrsi  section 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  ageni  >  r  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim 
and  the  same  shall  be  inlawful.  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthslancilni;  .\ny  person 
violating  the  provUlons  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  gnllty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  $786  46  '  and 
insert    »78ti  20  ' 

On  page  !.  line  8.  strike  May  24.  I964'  and 
insert  'January  31.  1967" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NEW     BEUt^RD     STORAGE     WARE- 
HOUSE CO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3480) 
for  tlie  relief  of  the  New  Bedford  Storage 
Warehouse  Co 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  Uie  bill,  as  follows- 

H  H  J480 
Be  It  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ammca  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  >>therwise  appropriated,  to  the 
New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Company 
of  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
$365  U8  in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  cf 
said  company  against  the  United  Stales  aris- 
ing out  of  servlce«  performed  for  the  United 
Slates  Coast  Cluard.  pursuant  to  Oovernment 
bill  of  lading  A-ii022724  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  m  this  Act  m  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  anv  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wai  laid  on  the  table 


HARVEY   E    WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  3990' 
for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E    Ward. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H  R.  3990 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asserribled.  Th.it  Con- 
greee  hereby  consents,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  eighth  clause  i->f  section  9  of  article  I 
■:  the  Constitution  of  the  Uruted  States,  to 
'he  acceptance  by  Harvey  E  WiU-d,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  retired,  of  Taipei.  Tai- 
wan. !rom  the  Stale  of  Tasmania.  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  of  the  office  and  emolu- 
ments of  teacher  in  » he  department  of  educa- 
tion in  such  State  during  the  calendar  years 
1960  through   1964 

Sec  2.  Said  Harvey  E  Ward  Is  relieved  of 
any  liability  to  the  Unltetl  Suites  whl:h  the 
Comptroller  General  iln  the  decision  num- 
bered B-1542131  held  ar<»e  '.Tx>m  his  receipt 
of  Un.ted  Stales  Coast  Guard  retired  pay 
in  violation  of  the  eighth  clause  'if  section 
9  of  article  1  of  the  CorvstUutlon  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
.uiy  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  Suites,  credit  shall  tie  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act 

Sec  i.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  [jay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
approprla.ted.  to  the  said  Harvey  E  Ward 
an  amount  equal  to  the  ^iggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  ur  withheld  :rom  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  'o  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  No  iKurt  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding   $1  000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  GUIDO 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill    'HR    5000 
for  the  relief  ot  Pedro  Iiizarry  Guido 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou:s  consent  that  the  bill  bi> 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  theu 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman 
from  Tennessee' 

There  uas  no  objection. 


REDDICK  B    STILL.  JR  ,  AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   >  H.R.  6400 
for  the  relief  of  Reddick  B.  Still,  Jr..  aii.i 
Richard  Carpenter. 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Iheie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  uentlc- 
man  from  Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  6583  i 
lo:  the  relief  of  the  American  Journal  '  : 
Nursine. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clei.-: 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  6583 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  SeTiate  and  House  or 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  <  r 
America  \n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Comptroller  Cieneral  of  the  United  States  '  ■ 
and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  The  Amenc.::. 
Journal  of  Nursing.  New  York.  New  Yoric. 
for  an  advertisement  placed  In  Its  Augf  ' 
1966  Issue  if  Tl^e  American  Journal  of  Nur  - 
Ing  by  the  Department  of  Health  Educ- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  to  allow  in  full  and 
nnal  settlement  of  such  claim  the  sum  ■  1 
$23850  Such  amount  shall  be  payable  frc.ii 
the  appropriation  "Hospitals  and  Medical 
Care.  Public  Health  Service.  1970" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossfd 
and  read  .i  thud  time,  was  read  the  th:  .: 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORBIE  F   COCHRAN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6584' 
for  the  relief  of  Corbie  F.  Cochran.  Ji 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    6584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  •  / 
Ri-p'-e.'ientatiies  of  the  United  States  t 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  1310  of  the  Suppl-'- 
menial  Appropriation  Act.  1952.  us  amendeu 
(5  use  3101,  footnote) .  the  advancement  ir. 
grad?  of  C'^rbie  F  Cochran  Junior,  an  t'l;:- 
olovee  ijf  the  Department  of  the  Army,  F'  r' 
Eustls.  Virginia  from  GS-6  to  GS-9,  effec- 
tive ,\prll  29,  1964.  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  conformity  with  law.  such  advance- 
ment In  contravention  of  .'-:Ud  section  131'\ 
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having  been  made  as  a  result  of  admltUstra- 
tive  error  without  fault  or  knowledge  of  its 
Illegality  on  the  employee's  part 

Sec  2.  la)  That  the  said  Corbie  P.  CJoch- 
r.iii  Junior.  Is  relieved  of  any  liability  to  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  advancement 
described  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  In  the 
,.udlt  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  tJnlted 
states,  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount 
for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  sub- 
jection 

b  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  Is  au- 
tiiL-nzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Corbie  F.  Cochran,  Jun- 
ior, an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
amounts  otherwise  due  him  in  partial  liqui- 
dation of  his  liability  to  the  United  States 
reierred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Aci  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accounts  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
c.aim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Ar:v  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
!( consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  F.  ELGIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6585) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
.110US  consent  that  the  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oojection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
*rjm  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOEL  S.  MARSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6378) 
for  the  relief  of  Noel  S.  Marston. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
niL  as  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
'.vr.iiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iwm  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BASIL  ROWLAND  DUNCAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  165)  for 
the  relief  of  Basil  Rowland  Duncan. 
There   being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 

lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S,  165 
.'  •■  -.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reiresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'::,  tea  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Ac;  Basil  Rowland  Duncan  shall  be  held  and 
I'on.sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
■he  United  States  for  p)ermanent  residence  as 
f  lebruary  13,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
'..■I.e.  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
an:i  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NGUYEN  VAN  HUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  586)   for 
the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van  Hue. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Nguyen  Van  Hue  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Master  Ser- 
geant Norman  Leon  Snyder.  RO  43011064. 
United  States  Army,  and  Muriel  Guest  Sny- 
der, citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  benehciary 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


following:  ■Provided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inimigra- 
llon  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COSMINA  RUGGIERO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H.R.  1437) 
for  the  relief  of  Cosmina  Ruggiero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1437 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Cosmina  Ruggiero  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  oi 
section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  and  a  peti- 
tion filed  in  her  behalf  by  Giovanna  Marti- 
nelll,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
approved  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  .Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  the  natural 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 


MRS,  MARJORIE  J.  HOTTENROTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1939> 
for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  Ho'lten- 
roth. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  1939 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That,  lor 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Marjorie  J.  Hottenroth 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  lor 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  ol  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  pranting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  total  number  cf  l.mmigrant  \  isas 
and  conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  paragraphs  ili  through  (8)  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  cf  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie J.  Hottenroth,  the  widow  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
mediate relative  and  the  provisions  cf  section 
204  of  the  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  in  her 
case." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed         ^^^  committee  amendment  was  aiireed 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AI  BOK  CHUN 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R,  1708) 
for  the  relief  of  Ai  Bok  Chim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  1708 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Al  Bok  Chun  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Carl  and  Ger- 
trude Eggebeen,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 
Section  204  (c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  after  line  10  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 


MARIO  SANTOS  GOMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1960' 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  Santos  Gomes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  I960 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unncd  Statcf  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled,  That,  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mario  Santos  Gomes  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  complied  with  the  previ- 
sions of  section  316  of  that  .Act  as  they  relate 
to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i^assed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEFINA  FOLIC AR  ABUTAN  FULIAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  biK     H.R    2315  • 

for  the  relief  o:  Josefma  Pohc.ir  Abutan 
Fuliar. 
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There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  2315 

Be  It  ■•nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
HeprfS'^'itatii'-i  of  the  United  States  o/  Amer- 
ica :n  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the  pur- 
po&«B  uf  section  203(aHl)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Joseflna 
Pollcar  Abutaii  tMllar  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daugh- 
ter r,t  Mr  .ind  Mrs  Benjamin  FuUar.  citizens 
of  the  Unlterl  .St.ites'  Proi'ided.  tTiat  the  nat- 
ural parents  ^r  brothers  ur  sisters  ot  the  ben- 
eflclarv  "fhall  n<.i.  by  virtue  "f  such  relation- 
ship be  iccorded  .my  rlgnt,  prlvlleee.  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act 

T;ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engru^&ed 
and  read  a  Uiird  tmie.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  'lie  tablt- 


.ind  read  a  third  time,  .vas  read  the  third 
liiuf.  and  passed.  4Uid  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MARIA    PKESCILLA    CARAM.\iNZANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2948) 
for  tUe  relief  oi  Maiia  Prescilla  Cara- 
manzana 

There  belnu  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

HR     2948 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representutives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  m  Congreis  assembled.  That,  for 
the  piurposes  of  sections  203(a)  a )  and  204 
i.r  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Maria  Prescilla  Caramanzana  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien 
dauijhter  ot  Adolfo  Caramanzaua.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  ui  the  bene- 
iiclarv  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  iuch  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  ro  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  labh- 


SUNG  NAN   LEE 


to. 


tune,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  OK  JA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  3212* 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok  Ja. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   3212 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrpresentatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
Anifua  m  Congre.is  assembled,  That.  In  the 
idmluistratlon  <.>t  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lee  Ok  l.i  may  t>e  cla.sslfled  aa 
a  child  within  the  me.inlnK  of  section  101 
(biiliiP)  or  the  Act.  md  .w  petition  n:ed 
in  her  behalf  by  June  Nelson,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtea.  may  be  approved  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  followinB  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  8.  at  the  end  o!  the  bill. 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following  ■■Prcntded.  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  •>{  the  benetlclary  shall  not.  bv 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunl- 
Sjratlon  .ind  Nationality  .\cl" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  timt-.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  3144 1 
for  the  relief  of  Sung  Nan  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  J144 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senute  ind  House  of 
Repre»entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionullty  Att.  Sung  Nan  Lee  may  be  cla*sl- 
tled  ;i8  .1  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOl.bnliiPi  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  hied  m  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prederlclc  W  Uthe.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act 
Section  204ici  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  "f  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  ,t  colon  and  add  the 
following:  'Provided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  benetlclary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  imder  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


MARIA   BAL^LARUO   I-TIASCA 

nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  :<464  > 
tor  the  relief  of  Maria  Balluardo  Frasca. 

There   bemy    no  obji^ction.   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.  34€4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Hepresentatlies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrrss  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  •>(  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Marli  Ballu-irdo  Frasca  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  lOlibjiliiPi  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Ht.  and  Mrs  tilovannl  FYasca.  citizens  'i 
the  United  -States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Pravided.  That  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right. 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Iromigratton 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  n  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   ROBERTO   DE   LA   CARIDAD 

MIQUEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  3548' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Roberto  do  la  Can- 
dad  Miquel 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    :<548 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Lf 
Heprp.sentatiies  of  the  United  States  ■  f 
America  m  C^mgress  assembled.  That,  for  'J.e 
piir!»>se6  of  the  Immltrratlon  :aid  Natlon.i:;-.-.- 
Act.  Doctor  Roberto  de  la  Corldad  Min:ie: 
shall  f>e  neld  and  con.sldered  to  have  I'vtn 
lawfully  .ulmltted  '.o  the  United  St-aie.s  lur 
permanent  residence  lus  >.f  Septembor  8,  19Q1 
ufX'n  payment  uf  "he  required  visa  tee 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  date  'Septem- 
ber 8.  1961":  chai.pe  the  comma  to  a  ;cr:  ; 
and  .strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bil. 

The  committee  amendment  v.as 
agreed  to. 

'Hic  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnBro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  :e- 
consider   .vas  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   ANGELA   ZAUARTE  PANDINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3539* 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ani;ela  Zabarte 
Fandino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  J539 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  .aid  N.i- 
ilonallty  Act,  Doctor  Angela  Zabarte  Fandino 
shall  bo  held  and  considered  to  :ii\e  iieen 
lawfiUly  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  February  16.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


ANA  MAE  YAP-DIANGCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4064 1 
for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae  Yap-Dianaco 

There   beins   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    4064 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o| 
Representatives  uf  the  United  State.^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  'he 
administration  of  the  Inimi^jrntlon  and  N':i- 
tlonallty  Act.  .Ana  Mae  Yap-Dlangco  ma.  :  ? 
classified  aa  a  child  within  'he  nicanlr.j  : 
section  101(b)  I  l)(Fl  I'f  the  Act.  upon  ..p- 
provol  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  -y 
Mr  Cnsanto  A  Mallhan.  a  citizen  of  -he 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  : 
the  Act 

With  the  followmg  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  ■Provided.  That  the  natira. 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  siiaU 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  .ic- 
corded  any  nght.  privilege,  or  status  under 
•he  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  w as  at,ited 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.>sed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  thirc 
time,  iuid  i)assed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEMETROLTI.A  GEORGIADES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5072 
for  the  relief  of  Demetroula  Georgiaties 

There  ix'ing   no  objection,  the  Cleri 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    5072 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  }{o\M 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
Ainenca  m  Congress  as.icpibled.  That,  in  'te 
administration  oi  the  Immigration  ana  Na- 
tionality Act.  Demetroula  Genrglades  for- 
merly known  as  Demetroula  Demetropou:^? ' 
may  be  classified  i.s  a  child  within  the  mean- 
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nig  of  section  101(bl  i  n  iF)  of  the  Act,  upon 
.ipproval  of  a  petition  tiled  in  her  behalf  by 
i^uphla  Nicholas  CV  Georgiades,  a  lawfully 
resident  ulien  and  a  citizens  of  the  United 
^•.,\tes.  respectively,  pursuant  to  section  204 
:  the  Act 

With  the  followmg  committee  amend- 
ir.cnts: 

.  )r.  \y.x\ie  1.  line  7.  alter  the  name  "Sophia" 
.  .  trt  the  word  'and." 

on.  page  1,  Une  10.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
t.-.ange  the  period  to  u  colon  and  add  the 
icjUowlng:  "Provided,  That  the  natural 
lirothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
i:ut.  by  ',  irtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
iTded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
t:.o  Immigration  and  N:itlonality  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a -reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.;:.d  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
:.:nc.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.  Ill-  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ZUMRUT  SOOLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5402) 
:  :  the  relief  of  Zumrut  Sooley. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
:;id  the  bill,  p.s  follows: 
HR    5402 

Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 

'  ■    Representatives   of   the   United    States  of 

■  'I'-a  in  Congress  as^eynbled.  That.  In  the 

:n;.''.istration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

nality  .Act.  Zumrut  Sooley  may  be  classl- 
:    (1  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 

IibMDiFi  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
:  lUtlon  hied  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  N  .Sooley.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
p::rsuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided, 
r:iat  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
^;  ii;  not.  ijy  reason  of  such  relationship,  be 
rded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
•■  c  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

riie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.  ..d  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
•  ::e.  and  iJassed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
c,  :i.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


(  .IRISTOPHER    SLOANE     iBOSMOS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6161) 
11:-    the    relief    of    Christopher    Sloane 
r.osnics' . 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 

:..id  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    C161 

!:e    -,t   cnactrd    by    the   Senate   and   House 

■   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

'\:cnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 

'i ministration  of  the  Immipratinn  :\nd  Na- 

■     nalUy   Act.  Christopher   Sloane    (Bosmos) 

•y  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 

.  J  .'I  section  lOKbiilitF)   of  the  Act.  and 

iietition   filed  In  his  behalf  by   Marcia  E. 

bioane.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 

'ic  approved  purstiant  to  section  204  of  the 

Vith  the  following  committee  amend- 
..-nt: 

fin  page   1,  Une  8.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 

:.iuge  the  period  to  a  colon   and   add   the 

..Liw.ng:      "Provided.     That     the     natural 

tT  It  hers   or  sisters   of   the   beneficiary   shall 

t.'  t     by    virtue    of    such     relationship,    be 

'■■  rded  ;iny  right,  privilcse.  or  --latus  vinder 

•.<-■  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

V:\G  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
:  ;i  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  OLGA  CONCEPCION 
PEREZ  DE  LANIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6896' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olua  Concepcion 
Perez  de  Lanio. 

There  being  no  objection,  ilie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  (189G 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Olga  Concepcion  Perez  de  Lamo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  lor 
permanent  residence  on  April  21.  1962. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6896,  a  private  bill 
which  provides  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Dr. 
Olga  Concepcion  Perez  de  Lanio  .shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  lor 
permanent  residence  on  April  21,  1962.  If 
the  legislation  is  enacted,  the  beneficiary 
would  be  eligible  for  immediate  natural- 
ization, provided,  of  course,  she  meets 
the  requirements  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lanio,  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba, 
first  entered  the  United  States  as  a  pa- 
rolee on  April  21.  1962.  After  a  1-day 
journey  to  Canada  on  November  23, 
1964,  to  obtain  an  immigrant  visa,  .'^he 
was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  a  permanent  resident  on  that 
day.  She  now  resides  at  8810  Lanier 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  with  her  hus- 
band, Jose  Antonio  Lanio,  an  account- 
ant, and  their  two  children.  Jose  Antomo 
Lanio,  Jr.,  age  16.  and  Maria  Isabel 
Lanio,  age  13.  Both  children  were  bom 
in  Cuba. 

A  dentist  by  profession.  Dr.  Lanio  re- 
ceived her  diploma  from  the  University 
of  Havana  and  .cained  several  years  of 
professional  experience  in  her  native 
country  before  coming  to  the  Umted 
States.  She  is  presently  employed  as  a 
supervisor  in  a  clinic  of  orthodontists 
located  at  5010  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C.  She  is  not  licensed  to 
practice  her  profession  in  any  State  or 
in  tiie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  beneficiary  believes  that  American 
citizenship,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  duties, 
would  enhance  lier  opportunities  to  .study 
and  work  at  the  same  lime.  In  order  to 
practice  her  profession  in  the  United 
States  she  has  determined  that  .^he  would 
have  to  enter  a  university  and  take  cer- 
tain additional  courses  to  .satisfy  cur- 
ricular  requirements. 

As  as  American  citizen  and  with  a 
license  to  practice  dentistrj-  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Lanio  v.ould  be  able 
to  help  relieve  the  shortage  of  dentists 
in  this  country.  She  is  aware  ol  the  many 
social  action  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  could  utilize 
her  services,  and  her  interest  at  present 
leans  heavily  toward  eventual  employ- 
ment in  this  field.  She  is  convinced  that 
she  would  be  able  to  render  better  serv- 


ice to  the  community  as  an  active  pro- 
fessional, and  American  citizenship 
would  help  immeasurably  to  her  early 
attainment  ol  this  objective. 

The  same  legislation  as  H.R,  14654 
was  pa.ssed  by  this  body  on  July  _'.  1968. 
It  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
before  the  90th  CoiiRress  adjourned 
sine  die.  Favorable  action  today  on  HR, 
0896  would  afford  the  other  body  .sulli- 
cient  time  m  which  to  act.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  Dr.  Lanio.  but  aLso  to  the  coun- 
try* of  which  she  desires  so  much  to  be- 
come a  citizen.  I  stronply  urge  a  unani- 
mous vote  lor  this  iJrivate  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eniirossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELISABETA  HORWATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  TI.R.  1^464) 
for  the  relief  of  Elisabeta  Horwath, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  iiassed 
over  without  i)reiudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  L'entle- 
man  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNA  DEL  BAGLIVO 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4546' 
for  the  rehef  of  .^nna  Del  Batilivo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tl:at  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  ijrejudice. 

'The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MRS,  ARANKA  MLINKO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R,  6366' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aranka  Mlinko, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tl:e  SPEAKER  jno  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


TERESINA  FARA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  6670' 
for  the  relief  of  Tcresma  Fara. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
o\er   .'.I'.hout  i:)rejvidice. 

The  SPEAKER  ;:io  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  r.o  obiection. 


GIUSEPPE  DeSTEFANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H,R,  R931> 
for  the  relief  of  Giu.seppe  DeStciano, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
motis  coiLsent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  ]v:o  temjxire.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  ipquesl  of  the  i-cntle- 
man  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  BOLAiND  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  tlu'  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  Nl"- 
CLEAR  QUALIP'IED  SUBMARINE 
OFFICER.S 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  puisuant  to 
the  jnanimous-consent  agreement  of 
March  27,  1969.  I  call  up  for  immediate 
consideration  the  bUl  'HR  9328'  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
;)rov;de  .special  pay  to  naval  officers,  qual- 
ified m  submarines,  who  have  the  current 
teciinical  qualification  for  duty  in  con- 
nection With  supervision,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants,  who  a^ree  to  remain  in  active 
submarine  .service  for  one  period  of  4 
years  beyond  any  other  obligated  active 
service  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanlnroiis  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
siden^d  :n  the  House  as  m  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
'I'.e  ^'cntleman  ::om  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  9328 
Be  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staten  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ciiap- 
rer  5  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

111    by  .iddlng  the  following  new  section 
'■>312.  Special    pay      nuclear-qiiaUhed    >ub- 
marlne  officers  extending  period  of 
active  service 
■  ai    Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  otBcer  of   the 
naval  service  who-- 

"1 1 1  is  entitled  to  basic  pay. 
1 2)    is  currently  designated    qualified   In 
submarines': 

■i3i  lias  the  current  technical  qudllflca- 
tion  for  duty  in  connection  with  supervi- 
.sion,  operation  .ind  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants, 

'■i4i  has  not  completed  ten  years  of  com- 
missioned service,  and 

I  a  I  executes  .i  writ:en  .L^roeinent  to  re- 
main in  active  submarine  service  for  one 
ntTiod  (if  four  vears  in  ,iddltton  i.o  any  other 
period  of  obligated  active  service, 
may,  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  lesi,'nee  if  the  written  .igreement.  m 
addition  tu  ;iU  other  compensation  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  be  paid  -i  sum  of  money  not 
to  exceed  S3  750  Tor  each  vear  "if  the  active- 
service  .igreenieiit  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sh.ill  determine  semiannually  the  necessity 
for  continuance  of  the  special  pay  .md  the 
rate  of  spec.ril  pay  per  year  for  such  a<.tue- 
service  ;igreements  accepted  within  each  six- 
month  fjerlod.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  .leree- 
ment  by  the  Secretarv-  or  his  designee,  the 
tot-il  .imount  payable  shall  become  fixed  and 
ahali  be  paU'  in  four  equal  yearly  install- 
ments, commencing  At  the  expiration  of  the 
imtiai  obligated  service,  except,  the  Secre- 
titry  or  his  designee  may  accept  the  acflve- 
ser\  ice  agreement  not  more  than  one  vear 
In  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
obligated  active  service  and  the  amount  may 
then  be  piid  .n  rive  •. early  invisillriients,  not 
to  exceed  »3,0O'J  per  vear.  commencing  with 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  agreement. 


•(bi  No  more  than  one  agreement  for 
each  officer  shall  be  accepted  under  this 
^ectlon 

•  (c  I  Pursuant  lo  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  subject  to 
^uch  exceptions  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
those  regulations,  refunds,  on  u  pro  rata 
basis,  of  sums  paid  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  required  If  the  ortlcer  having  received 
the  payment  lalts  to  complete  the  lull  pe- 
riod of  four  years  of  active  submarine  service 
which  he  agreed  to  serve, 

idi  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  the  obligation  of  ;i  regular  officer  to 
pcrffirm  active  service  iit  the  pleasure  uf  the 
President  Completion  of  the  additional  pe- 
riod ot  four  years'  active  submarine  service 
'inder  this  section  shall  In  no  way  obligate 
the  President  to  .iccept  a  resignation  sub- 
mitied  by  .i  regular  ortlcer  at  the  end  of  the 
lour- vear  period. 

lei  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  erfectiie  only  in  the  case  of  officers  who, 
on  or  before  July  30.  1973.  execute  the  re- 
quired written  agreement  to  remain  in  ac- 
tive service" 

1 2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item 
in  the  analysts: 

■312  Special  pay  nuclear-qualified  subma- 
rine officers  extending  period  of  ac- 
tive service" 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R  93'28.  pro- 
vides special  pay  to  ;i  .small  ^roup  of  offi- 
cers in  the  submarine  service  who  are 
nuclear  qualified 

Tins  measure  is  urgently  recommended 
by  the  executive  branch  as  the  proposed 
short-term  solution  to  a  serious  problem 
confronting  our  nuclear  submarine  Navy. 

RESIGN  MION    PROBLEM 

Briefly,  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
heard  rumors  that  an  imprecedented 
number  of  junior  ottlcers  who  man  our 
nuclear  attack  and  Polaris  submarines 
have  submitted  lesiunations  requesttns; 
their  release  from  active  duty. 

Unfortunately,  these  namors  are  true. 
For  example,  almost  half  of  year  L;roups 
1961  to  1964  have  already  submitted  res- 
ignation requests 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
told  that  this  officer  community,  that  is 
officers  who  are  nuclear  qualified  and 
assigned  to  our  submarine  service  num- 
ber fewer  than  2,000.  These  officers  rm- 
rently  man  and  operate  82  Polaris 
crews — 41  SSBN.s— and  47  nuclear  at- 
tack— SSN — submarine  crews  Nine  more 
newly  commissioned  SSN's  will  require 
additional  manning  prior  to  June  30. 
1970. 

Since  each  of  these  submarines  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  11  nuclear  qualified 
officers,  it  is  evident  that  more  than 
1.400  officers  are  curiently  required  to 
man  these  nuclear  submarines  pre.>ently 
in  our  Inventory  leaving  precious  few  for 
necessaiy  assignment  to  hard  core  shore 
billets  and  refresher  traininp. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
these  officers  have  not  been  mven  the 
normal  .sea-to-shore  lotation  opportunity 
that  is  afforded  then  service  contempo- 
raries Thus  for  example,  there  are  offi- 
cers in  this  program  who  have  not  been 
assigned  to  a  shore  billet  in  more  than 
18  yeai-s — an  absolutely  astoundinc  and 
shameful  situation 

The  nuclear  submarine  program,  by  Its 
very  nature,  requires  officers  of  the 
highest   possible   quality   and   technical 


competence.  Yet.  the  best  efforts  of  t.he 
Navy  to  date  have  precluded  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  inventory  of  trained 
officers  to  meet  the  critical  manninu  de- 
mands posed  by  our  vital  nuclear  .sub- 
marine fleet. 

There  are  many  leasons  i;iven  lor  this 
unfortunate  condition  all  of  which  the 
Navy  hopes  in  some  manner  to  correct 
or  alleviate  Hov  ever,  one  of  the  most 
ciitical  requirements  is  that  these  youni! 
men  be  given  an  additional  substantial 
monetary  incentive  Surveys  and  ques- 
tionnaires made  by  the  Navy  -ave  eve;  v 
evidence  that  a  substantial  monetary  in- 
centive would  LO  a  lont:  way  toward 
stemming  the  flood  of  resmnations  now 
being  received  ii-om  olficers  in  this  pro- 
gram 

THE    BILL 

The  bill  before  you  today  is  directed  lo 
this  problem  and  provides  authonty  to 
the  Secietary  of  the  Navw  to  provide  .i 
bonus  ol  $15,000  payable  in  four  yeailv 
increments  of  S3. 750  per  year  for  its  sub- 
marine officers  who  are  nuclear  qualified 
and  acree  to  extend  their  active  service 
for  a  penod  of  4  years  beyond  their  obli- 
t:ated  service. 

niE    COST 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  pro- 
Kiam  of  from  S2.4  to  S3  8  million  i.s 
almost  negligible  when  viewed  m  the 
perspective  fit  the  alternatives. 

It  costs  us  conservatively  SlL'4,500  •  . 
train  one  nuclear  qualified  submarine 
officer  and  bring  him  to  the  ix)int  where 
he  is  capable  of  becoming  a  departme:  t 
head  or  a  commanding  officer  of  a  nu- 
clear submarine.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
persuade  only  a  few  of  these  officers  to 
continue  their  active  service,  we  will  have 
.-aved  the  Government  a  tireat  deal  : 
money  and  m.-ic  importantly  assured  the 
maintenance  of  this  absolutely  indispen- 
sable  strategic   force  capability. 

VARIABLE    REENLISTMENT    BONUS 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  law 
presently  provides  a  similar  management 
tool  m  the  case  of  enlisted  pei'sonnel 
This  is  the  so-called  variable  reenlist- 
ment  bonus  which  has  been  payable  to 
enlisted  personnel  upon  the  occasion  ii 
their  first  reenlistment.  The  success  of 
this  manacement  device  m  respect  to 
enlisted  personnel  is  eloquently  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
any  problem  in  retaining  nuclear  quali- 
fied enlisted  personnel  in  our  submarine 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  :e- 
ported  this  bill  unanimously  and  I  theie- 
fore  urge  that  vou  give  it  your  whule- 
heai'ted    Mi;.);.)'i;t    ,ind   anijidval, 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  dlstmtjui.shed  t^entleman  from 
South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minontv  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  agree  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation,  but 
let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .■\rmed  Services  this  questio;; 
Wh>.^n  the  men  leave  active  duty  on  boaid 
nuclear  -ubmarines  and  become  com- 
manding officers  not  on  sucii  duty,  would 
they  i-eceive  the  additional  pay  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  RI\'ERS  No  They  have  got  to  be 
qualified  in  nuclear  submarine  operations 
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and    remain   in    the   nuclear   submarine 
.service. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  the 
gentleman  says  "remain  in  the  subma- 
rine service,"  does  that  mean  actually 
.serving  on  board  or  does  it  mean  some- 
thing else'? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  they  have  a 
system  of  rotation  from  ship  to  shore  be- 
cause the.se  men  study  all  the  time.  They 
po  through  this  intensive  training.  As  the 
L-entleman  knows  all  of  the  Polaris  crews 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  at  sea  and 
one  on  shore.  Also  a  very  few  are  rotated 
to  hard-core  shore  billets  or  to  advanced 
or  refresher  nuclear  training.  They  would 
leceive  it  during  such  rotation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
izentleman  for  his  explanation  and  I  am 
m  favor  of  this  extra  compensation. 
However,  when  a  man  has  previously 
served  on  active  duty  with  a  nuclear 
.submarine  and  subsequently  attains  the 
rank  of  captain  and  is  no  longer  in  the 
f.uclear  submarine  service  would  he  re- 
ceive this  compensation? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Oh.  no:  he  has  got  to 
.  emain  in  the  nuclear  submarine  service. 
If  he  goes  into  the  nonnuclear  submarine 
service  or  the  surface  Navy,  he  loses  his 
entitlement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  In  other 
words,  he  loses  his  extra  compensation 
ihen  he  leaves  active  duty  with  the 
i.uclear  submarine  service  program? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 

Now,     mind     you — mind     you — these 

inior  officers  have   10  years  or  less  of 

service.  To  be  a  captain  you  have  to  have 

considerably    lon'ier    service.    16    to    18 

vears  of  service  ordinarily. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  when  they  go  to 
the  Pentagon  and  are  no  longer  in  the 
nuclear  submarine  program,  they  lose 
the  pay  also;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  RIVERS.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  po.sed  by  the  gentleman  is  that 
they  would  not  receive  it.  I  would  point 
out.  however,  that  there  are  so  few  of 
them  that  there  would  be  no  place  in  the 
Pentagon  for  them.  There  are  only  2,000 
at  the  most,  and  they  are  all  junior  offi- 
cers. So  again  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  clear 
understanding,  then,  that  when  they  get 
to  a  higher  rank  and  no  longer  serve 
specifically  in  the  nuclear  submarine 
inogram  that  the  extra  pay  would  not 
LO  to  their  subsequent  assignment? 

Mr.  RIVERS  The  centleman  is  cor- 
;ect  It  does  not  follow  them.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  one-time  bonus 
proposition.  That  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  bill,  an  officer  is  not  eligible  for  this 
o!;e-time  bonus  unless  he  has.  first,  less 
than  10  years  of  commissioned  service; 
second,  is  currently  designated  qualified 
in  submaiines;  third,  has  the  current 
technical  qualification  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  supeivision.  operations,  and 
maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants ;  and  filially  fourth,  has  ex- 
ecuted a  written  agreement  to  remain  in 
the  active  su'nmanne  service  for  one  pe- 
i'iod  of  4  years  in  addition  to  any  other 
jieiiod  of  obligated  service. 

Moreover,  the  law  specifically  provides 
that  no  more  than  one  agreement  can  be 


made  with  each  officer  imder  the  bill  and 
that  in  the  event  he  fails  to  complete  the 
full  period  of  4  years  of  submarine  serv- 
ice to  which  he  agreed  to  serve,  he  is  re- 
quired to  refund  the  bonus  on  a  prorata 
basis. 

Stated  another  way,  the  law  is  clearly 
aimed  at  junior  officers,  not  captains. 
The  Navy  now  has  resignations  from 
these  junior  officers  amounting  to  more 
than  400,  with  new  resignation  requests 
being  received  at  a  rate  of  30  per  month. 
Thus,  we  have  a  very  vital  and  serious 
problem  confronting  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine service  and  Congress  must  act 
immediately. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9328,  and  urge  its  unanimous  adoption 
by  the  House. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  has  done  his  usual  outstanding 
job  in  describing  the  purpose  and  justi- 
fication for  the  legislation.  Anything 
that  I  may  say  further  in  the  way  of 
explanation  and  justification  would 
therefore  be  anticlimactic. 

However.  I  think  it  particularly  perti- 
nent to  emphasize  the  absolute  urgency 
of  this  legislation. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  received  by 
the  committee,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
we  may  already  be  too  late.  Many  of  our 
highly  trained  nuclear  submarine  officers 
are  disenchanted  with  their  service  life. 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  effort 
here  today  may  not  be  satisfactory  for 
.some  of  them. 

Yet.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. We  must  approve  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to 
attempt  to  persuade  these  young  men 
to  remain  in  their  present  profession. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
voted  unanimously  for  this  legislation.  I 
am  sure  therefore  that  you  will  do  like- 
wise. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ^LATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo;  e.  Evidently 
a   quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Abe  I  net  hy 

Brown.  Crvlif . 

Dw\'ei' 

Ale.\aiider 

Bvown,  Olilo 

Eclvvurds.  Ala. 

.-\r.dievvs.  Ala. 

Cn-v 

Kclvvards.  La. 

Barrett 

C"e;icr 

Es.-h 

Bates 

Clark 

F.viits.  Tenn. 

Pell.  Calif. 

Colmer 

Fi=h 

Heriy 

Couyt-is 

Flynt 

Rlatiiilc 

Dnd<1ai;o 

Foley 

Row 

D.ivis.  Ga. 

Fnlton.  Tenil. 

Brasco 

Dawson 

Gallagher 

Broik 

Dent 

flarmaiz 

Brooks 

D:ugs 

Orttys 

eiiay 

Ci:een,  Ba. 

Gritlin 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Jones,  Ala, 

Karih 

K.rv.an 

Kyros 

L.iiicirum 

I.oiiB.  La. 

LL'Ut:.  .Md. 

I  likt-ns 

.McL'.iiie 

M.ii'donaid. 

Ma-ss. 
Maihias 
May 


Meeds 

Miller.  Ciiiif . 

Minshail 

Mooiliead 

Murphy,  l;l. 

Murphy,  NY. 

C)  Ni-al,  Ga. 

Oltinger 

1  atmaii.  Tex. 

P:rr.ie 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Purceii 

Ranck 

liees 

Kcid.  111. 

Roiian 


Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rtim3ie;d 

Ruppi' 

Sclieuer 

Sciivveiigel 

Sliipley 

Smith.  Cain 

Snyder 

bulUvaii 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Watkins 

Watts 

VVvait 

Wydler 

iCvvac'h 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  342  Members  have  answered  to 

their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  :urt!:er  pro- 
ceediniis  under  the  call  were  disi^ensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  FJCPEN- 
SES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No.  91-43'  on  the  resolution  H,  Res. 
270'  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  oi  tiie  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioii,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Res.    270 

Hfsolved,  That,  eileciive  February  18.  1969. 
(.\pen.se.<  oi  conducting  the  investigations 
.iiiihorized  by  clause  11  of  rule  XI  of  ihe 
Rules  OI  The  HouKe  of  Representatives.  In- 
curred ijy  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  ?>425.000.  including  expendi- 
tures for  employment  of  experts,  .special 
counsel,  ui'.esiigators,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out,  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee  .ind 
Mftiied  by  the  cliairman  of  the  committee, 
and  approved  by  'he  Committee  n  House 
.•\dniinisiralion. 

-s^EC.  2.  That  the  orticial  steuottrapiiers  to 
commiitees  may  be  iKsed  at  al.  i.e. .rings,  If 
in;t  otherwise  oltici.illy  engaged. 

Sec  3.  Xo  part  oi  the  funds  auiitprized  by 
:his  resolution  shall  be  :-.vailablM  for  ex- 
Ijendiiure  in  connection  with  ihc'study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  cliair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Iniernal  Security 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  liivesilgatlon  intended  lo  be  fi- 
nanced from  sticii  funds, 

.'■■EC.  4  Funds  ..uthorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion sliall  he  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions establislied  by  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration    under   existing   law. 

Sec.  5.  Elfective  January  3.  1969,  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  resolution 
shall  be  ;ivailabie  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  I.^n-.-\mericau  .Activities 
pursuant  to  clause  19  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  tile  House  of  Represematives  as  m  effect 
during  the  period  beginning  January  3.  1969. 
and  ending  February  18.  1969. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

line   5.   strike   otit    "«425.000  " 
ieii  thereof  •■'?400,0a0'. 


On   page    i , 
and  insert  in 


Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  S;:'eakf r.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  .gentleman  from  California 


s\:is 
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'Mr.  Edwards"  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only 

'Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  wa.s  -iiven  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  mclude  extra- 
neous matter  ' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  i/cntleman  from  Ohio,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  mvin«  me  this  time 

Mr  Speaker,  if  tiiven  the  opportunity 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  additional  appro- 
priation— the  recommittal  motion  to  re- 
quire that  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  hold  open  hearines  on  the 
need  for  this  money. 

I  refer  to  this  leit;i:>latlon  as  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  because  that  is  what 
It  IS.  The  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity IS  provided  sufficient  funds  auto- 
matically under  the  Legislative  Reor- 
i^ani/attnn  Act  of  1946  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House.  The  bill  you  are 
considering  today  is  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

In  199&the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee will  receive  automatically  $166,340 
To  this  must  be  added  other  automatic 
emoluments  >uch  as  printing,  stationery, 
stamps,  telegrams.  olBce  equipment,  fur- 
niture and  office  space  A  modest  esti- 
mate of  these  costs  is  $75,000  per  year  So 
we  >ee  that  even  if  you  deny  this  bill,  the 
In:ernal  Security  Committee  .^^hould  con- 
tinue to  survive  comfortably  with  an  in- 
come of  approximately  S20.000  per 
month. 

I  suceest  that  there  is  a  sound  leaal 
reason  why  this  additional  S400.000 
should  not  be  appropriated  A  substantial 
part  will  obviously  be  spent  on  the  pub- 
lic" librarv  maintained  by  the  Internal 
SfCUMty  Committee  Nowhere  in  the  au- 
thonzm.:  re.solution  for  the  committee 
is  there  authority  to  create  and  main- 
tain this  library. 

I  refer  to  the  library  ,i5  'public."  The 
information  is  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  stafTs  The  Con- 
iircssman  can  disseminate  the  informa- 
tion as  he  sees  fit.  In  addition,  more  than 
40  Federal  ajiencies  or  departments  have 
access  to  the  files  with  no  apparent  re- 
strictions reE;ardin'-'  public  distribution 
of  the  information. 

The  library  consists  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dossiers  on  individual  Amer- 
icans and  organizations  Derocatory  in- 
formation is  collected  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  letterheads,  the  committee's 
investitiation  files,  and  presumably  from 
imsolicited  letters.  I  do  not  know  if  at- 
tempts aie  made  to  verify  what  is  put  in 
the  files.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  most 
outrageous  f.ossip.  innuendo,  and  out- 
right lies  have  been  distributed  through- 
out the  country  as  official  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives information. 

I  hold  here  examples.— excerpts  from 
30  pages  of  the  Concressional  Record 
of  July  29,  1963.  purporting  to  prove  that 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  is  subver- 
.>ive  and  infiltrated  with  Communists. 
Anion-  the  NAACP  leaders  whose  loyalty 
IS  impue:ned  in  the  most  reckless  manner 
in  these  excerpts  from  HUAC  files  are 
Secretaiy  Robert  C  Weaver.  Ambassa- 
dor Ralpii  Bunche,  Roy  Wilkins.  A.  Philip 


Randolph.  Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  these  excerpts  be  included  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks 

A  recent  example  of  the  shocking 
methods  by  which  these  files  are  used 
took  place  last  week  in  Sacremento,  Calif 
A  subcommittee  of  the  California  State 
Senate  was  considering  a  resolution  me- 
morializinu  the  tra^iic  as.sa.ssination  on 
April  4.  1968.  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King. 
One  of  the  Senators  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee a  file  including  information 
from  the  library  of  the  Hou.se  Internal 
Security  Committee  accusinu  Dr  King 
of  havmn  had  Communist  connections.  I 
do  not  have  to  explain  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  implications 
impugning  the  patriotism  cf  this  yreat 
American  were  false. 

The  additional  money  for  the  commit- 
tee you  are  asked  to  vote  tor  today  sup- 
ports this    public  '  library. 

I  recognise  that  the  Internal  Secuilty 
Committee  has  a  new  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  <  Mr. 
IcHORDi.  who  is  makmg  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  dignity  and  decorum  that  the 
committee  has  lacked  in  the  past  Mr. 
IcHORD  has  stressed,  however,  that  he 
intends  to  preserve  the  full  jurisdiction 
and  all  the  power  it  lias  pos.sessed  during 
the  almost  25  years  of  its  operation  un- 
der Its  present  mandate  including,  we 
must  assume,  the  library 

It  is  my  position  that  this  ■  public  "  li- 
brary is  unauthorized  and  that  funds 
shoiild  not  be  approved  for  it.  If  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  wants  to 
maintain  such  a  library,  then  it  should 
proceed  as  would  any  other  committee 
and  lequest  the  appropriate  legislation 

We  should  refuse  to  authorize  House 
Resolution  270  until  we  uet  a  clear  un- 
derstanding uf  how  the  committee  in- 
tends to  spend  its  money 

That  IS  the  purpose  of  my  motion  to 
recommit — to  hold  i)ublic  hearings  on 
the  committee's  need  for  the  money 

I  urge  a  yea  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 

Kebrtaby  13.  1956. 
Subject;    Robert  C    Weaver,   national   board 
of  au-ectors.  NAACP.  ia61. 

The  public  records,  files,  .md  publications 
■  ■!  this  commutee  contain  the  lollowing  in- 
iormation  concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
jr  nndings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individuui  is  not  necessarily 
:i  Communist  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
.1  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Robert  C  Weaver.  Identified  from  Wash- 
ington. DC.  .IS  nn  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  was  discussion  leader  of 
a  panel  on  The  Federal  Housing  Program 
<ind  the  Negro"  at  the  Second  National  Ne- 
gro Congress  us  shown  by  the  program  of 
that  congress  which  was  held  In  Philadelphia, 
October  15- 17,  1937 

The  National  Negro  Congress  was  cued  ns 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  In  letters 
rele.tsed  December  4.  1947  ;'nd  September  21, 
1948.  The  special  committee  In  its  report  of 
January  3.  1939  (p.  811,  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  'the  Communist-front 
movement  in  the  United  States  among 
Negroes'  The  Attorney  Oonrr.il  liad  cited 
the  group  previou»ly  .i«  follows :   'From  the 


record  of  Its  activities  and  the  rnmposltlon 
of  Its  governing  bodies,  there  cim  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  served  what  James  M. 
Ford.  Communist  vice  presidential  candl- 
date  elected  to  the  executive  committee  In 
1937,  predicted  ".An  important  sector  of  the 
democratic  front."  sponsored  and  .supported 
by  the  "Communist  Party"  (  Congrfssional 
Record.  Sept    24.  1942,  pp.  7687  luul  7688  i 

The  Dally  Worker  of  February  8,  in:19  i  p. 
^1.  listed  Robert  C  Weaver,  Ideritihed  as  .As- 
sistant Housing  Administrator  of  the  Dep.irt- 
nient  of  Interior,  us  one  of  the  signers  (>f  the 
Negro  Peoples  Committee  to  .Aid  h^panlsh 
Democracy  letter  to  lift  the  Sp.mish  embargo. 
The  special  committee  In  Us  report  of  March 
29.  1944  (p  1801,  cited  the  Negro  People's 
Ciimmlttee  to  Aid  Spanish  Demncrucy  as  a 
Communist-front  organization 

Robert  C  Weaver  Washington,  DC,  con- 
tributed hnanclally  to  Social  Work  Today 
us  shown  by  the  January  1941  i.ssue  of  that 
publication  i  pp  16-18 1.  Social  Work  Today 
WHS  cited  as  a  Communist  magazine  by  this 
>peclai  committee  in  Us  report  of  .March  29 
1944  I  p.  1291. 

R  C  Weaver.  1206  Kenyon  Street,  Wa.sh- 
ington.  DC,  was  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  on  a  1941  nipmtaer- 
shlp  list  of  the  organization  subpenaed  by 
this  commutee.  The  Washington  Book  Shop 
Association  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General  in  letters 
released  December  4  1947  .ind  September  21. 
1948  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  organl- 
i'alion  previously  as  .showing  evidence  of 
Communist  penetration  or  control'  .(ccordmg 
to  the  CoNOREssKiNAL  RECORD.  September  24, 
1942  (p.  76881  The  special  committee  in  re- 
port of  March  29.  1944  (p.  1501.  cited  the 
organization  as  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation 

Robert  C  Weaver  was  t;ie  author  nf'The 
Negro  Ghetto  which  was  reviewed  by  Herbert 
Aptheker  in  the  August  1948  i=sue  o:  Masses 
..nd  Mainstream  (p  85 1  The  congressional 
comnuttee,  :n  its  report  on  the  Congress  of 
.American  Women.  April  26.  1950  (p  75  i .  cited 
.Masses  and  -Mainstream  :is  successor  to  New 
Masses,  a  Communist  magazine. 

February  13,  1956 
Subject:   Dr    Ralph  Bunche.  national  board 
of  directors.  NAACP.  1961. 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  commutee  contained  m  the  foUuwmg 
information  concermng  the  subject  individ- 
u.il  This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  investigation 
I'V  or  findings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  i.s  not  necessarily 
u  Communist  ;i  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indic.ited 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Washington  commit- 
tee. Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare, 
as  shown  on  their  letterhead  cl  June  4.  1947 
The  special  Committee  on  Un-.Americ.m  Ac- 
tivities cited  the  Southern  Conierence  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization in  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
In  1947  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities released  a  report  on  the  conference 
in  which  it  was  cited  its  a  Communist-front 
organization  which  sought  to  "attract  south- 
ern liberals  on  the  basts  of  its  seeming  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  the  South. "  although 
its  "prolessed  interest  in  southern  welfare 
was  simply  an  expedient  lor  lurger  lums 
serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subservient 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  Suites'  (Re- 
port No.  592  of  June  12,  1947* 

Ralph  Bunche  was  a  sponsor  cf  the  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  of  the  Washington 
Commutee  for  Democratic  Action,  Aprl! 
20-21.  1940.  as  shown  by  the  conference  call. 
page  4.  A  letterhead  of  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action  dated 
April  26.  1940.  named  Dr.  Bunche  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  that  group. 

The    Washington    Committee    for    Pemo- 
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cratlc  Action  was  cited  iis  subversive  and 
Coninuinist  by  the  .Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  letters  to  tlie  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  relea.sed  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948  The  organization  was  re- 
desipuated  by  the  AtUirney  General.  April  27. 
1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  1045o! 
and  included  in  the  April  1.  1954.  consoll- 
d.iU'd  list  of  organizations  previously  desig- 
nated. The  Attorney  Cieneral  had  previously 
cited  t!ie  group  ;is  an  affiliate  or  local  chapter 
of  the  .N.itum.il  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  ^  Cd.ngressio.nai.  Record,  Sept.  24, 
1942,  pp,  7(;88  and  7G89 ) ,  The  ppeclal  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 
crg.mization  as  successor  in  W.ishington  to 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy and  an  atfili.ue  of  the  national  federa- 
tion (reports  of  June  25,  1942  and  Mar  29 
1944  1, 

Offici.,!  proceedmg.s  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  for  1930,  pages  5  and  40.  named  Dr. 
Riilph  Bunche,  Washington.  DC.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presiding  committee  and  a  member 
■  f  the  national  executive  council  of  tliat 
organization. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
-Activities  cited  the  National  Negro  Congress 
as  a  Communist-front  movement  in  the 
United  States  among  Negroes,  and  reported 
tnat  "the  officers  of  the  National  Negro  Con- 
■-•reM  .ere  outspoken  Communist  svmpa- 
!  i'lizers.  and  a  majority  of  those  on  the  execu- 
tive board  are  outright  Communists  "  (report 
f  January  ;i.  19391.  Fhe  Attorney  General 
c;ted  tlie  N.uional  Negro  Congress  as  a  Com- 
:nunist -front  organization  i  Congressional 
liEcoRD  September  24.  1942.  pp  7687  and 
7f'i88:  press  releases  of  December  4.  1947,  and 
September  21,  1948;  consolidated  list  of  cited 
ri:anizati(,ns.  dated  April  1.  1954  i. 
The  Washlnctnn  Post  ;ind  Times  Herald. 
May  29.  1954.  p  6,  reported  that  "A  Federal 
;oyalty  b-ard  announced  today  that  it  has 
wnanimowsiv  cleared  Dr  Ralph"  J,  Bunche  of 
.ny  and  all  charges."  the  article  quoted  the 
'fficial  announcement  as  follows: 

•The  lull  board  had  its  second  meeting 
■Aith  Dr.  Bunche  yesterday  following  which 
.•  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion  that 
■•le.'e  !.s  no  doubt  :is  to  the  loyalty  of  Dr. 
Bundle  to  the  Government  of  the"  United 
States 

'  This  conclusion  lias  been  forwarded  to  the 

secretary  of  State  for  transmittal  to  the  Sec- 

:etary  General  of  tlie  U.N.  At  the  same  time  it 

::as    been     informally    transmitted    to    Dr, 

iUinclie" 

Reierence  to  the  loyalty  board's  clearance 

1  Dr.  Bunche  is  found  also  in  the  Washlng- 

on  Evening  Star.  .May  28.  1954.  p.  A-1 . 

February  13.  1956. 
■subject:  Thurgood  -Marshall,  director  coun- 
sel,   NAACP    Legal    Defense    Fund    and 
Educational  Fund,  i:)61. 
The  public  records,  hies,  and  publications 
;   this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
■rmation  concerning  ttie  subject  individual. 
;  ais  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
■I'seuting  the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
:■  findings  of  this  conmnttee.  It  should  be 
•  ;)ted  that   the  individual  is  not  necessarily 
.  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
tellow  traveler  tmless  otherwise  indicated. 
Thurgood  Marshall   was  a  member  of   the 
..^tional    committee    of    the    International 
■  indlcal  Association,  as  shown  in  the  pam- 
:ilet.  What  Is  the  IJA.?  The  special  Com- 
ittce  on  Un-.American  Activities  cited  the 
.ternatlonal     Juridical     .Association     as     "a 
nununist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  the  In- 
inational  Labor  Defense"   iRept.  No.  1311. 
ated    March   29.    19441.   In   a   report   on  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  prepared  and  pub- 
-!ied  September  17.  1950.  by  the  Committee 
:i    Un-.American    .Activities,     the    Interna- 
onal  JunUic.il  Association  was  cited  as  an 
rganlzation  which  "actively  defended  Com- 


munists and  conslstentlv  followed  tlie  Com- 
munist Party  line" 

-A  list  ol  officers  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  as  of  December  1949  (printed  in  the 
committee's  report  on  tiie  National  Law  vers 
Guild,  p.  18)  contains  tlie  name  of  Tliur- 
good  M.arshall,  New  York  City,  among  the 
members  of  tlie  executive  board.  He  was 
shown  to  be  nn  associate  editor  of  the  Law- 
yers Guild  Review  In  the  Issue  cif  'Lay-June 
1948  (p.  422).  It  wiw  reported  in  the  Dailv 
Worker  of  November  ;?0.  1942  ip  !i.  that 
Mr.  Marshall,  special  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  (  f  Colored 
People,  wa.s  one  (.if  iiio.-e  who  submitted  a 
report  denouncing  lynching  and  (li.scriml- 
nation  which  was  adopted  bv  the  i.atlonal 
executive  board  i.l  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  It  was  also  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  i  February  8.  1948.  p. 
A-22  and  February  12,  1948.  p.  A-821,  that 
-Mr.  Marshall,  identified  I'S  .^lecial  counsel. 
-NAACP,  criticized  the  Inyaltv  program  in  a 
public  forum  lield  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Lawvers  Guild  m  Washineton 
D  C 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  \va,s  cited  by 
the  .special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  In  Report  No. 
1311  of  .March  29.  1^44  ^p  149)  In  the 
committee's  report  on  the  (.rganlzation.  re- 
leased in  1950.  the  pulld  wa.s  cued  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  "Is  tlie  foremost  legal 
bulwark  of  i;ie  Conmiunlst  Party,  its  front 
organizations,  and  controlled  unions"  and 
which  "since  its  inception  has  never  failed 
to  rally  to  the  legal  delense  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Individual  members  thereof, 
including   known   esplonaee   agents.  ' 

The  Daily  Worker  <f  November  24,  1947 
p.  4)  reported  that  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
among  a  group  of  attorneys  who  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  New  York  Conerc-^smen  a.skin2  them 
to  oppose  the  contempt  citations  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  Hollywood   10. 

February  i:j.  1956. 
Subject:  Clarence  .M  Mitchell,  director. 
Washington  Bureau,  NAACP,  1961. 
The  public  records,  hies  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  follcwina  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individua;. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  or 
finding  of  this  committee  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  a  Com- 
munist, a  Communist  sympathizer. "or  a  fel- 
low traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  a  representative  c:  the 
National  Association  for  the  .Advancement  o: 
Colored  People,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  .Activities,  .May  ,'?. 
1950.  in  opposition  to  H.R.  7595.  at  which 
time  he  stated  that  he  was  not  then  and  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  stated  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  "is  an  unfi.ir  question,  be- 
cause It  immediately  precludes  from  appear- 
ing before  this  committee  many  ol  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  en  trial  under  a  bill  of 
this  kind  (H.R.  7595  i .  Presumably  there  are 
people  who  may.  for  sincere  and  personal 
reasons,  wish  to  be  members  of  the  Comnui- 
nist  Party,  but  they  may  want  to  come  here 
and  object  to  this  bill,  but  I  suppose  if  they 
had  to  answer  that  question  they  \erv  likely 
would  not  come."  'Pubhc  liearines  pp  2296- 
2302) 

It  is  noted  by  the  Daily  People's  World  of 
February  12,  1952  ip,  '21  that  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  Washington  bureau  of 
the  National  Association  for  -Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  "blasts  civil  riyhts  record  of 
presidential  hopeful. '■  The  Dailv  Worker  of 
February  15.  1952  ip  i,  repcrte'd  that  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  director  01  Washmston  bu- 
reau. NAACP,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
.Armed  Forces  Committee  m  protest  of  uni- 
■,  ersal  military  training. 


February,  1950. 

Subject:  Rov  Wilkins.  national  administrator 
and  executive  secretary.  NA-ACP.  1961 
The  pubhc  records,  files  and  publications 
of  this  com.mittee  coiatain  the  following  in- 
lorination  concernimi  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  is  not  necesr.anly  a 
Communist,  a  CommuiUst  sympathizer,  or 
a  lellow-traveler  tinless  otherwise  Indicated. 
The  Daily  Worker  of  July  15.  1949  (p.  5i. 
in  an  article  datelmed  Los  Angeles.  July  14. 
reported  tliat  "Roy  Wilkins.  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Peop:e.  t<ild  a  press  confer- 
ence -  ♦  ♦  he  voted  lor  Benjamin  J.  Dav;s. 
Negro  Communist,  at  the  last  election.  Da- 
vis is  now  on  trial  for  his  Communist  belieis. 
along  with  11  otiier  national  Communi:-.t 
Party  leaders  m  New  York  City.  Wilkins, 
however,  refused  any  comment  on  the  trial 
Itself."  The  .same  information  appeared  in 
the  Dailv  People's  World  of  July  13.  1949 
ip   li. 

-Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee,  Internatlcnal  Judicial  Associa- 
tion, as  was  sliown  on  the  leaflet  entitled 
What  is  the  IJ.A?  '  and  a  letterhead  <jf  the 
t-rotip  dated  May  18.  1942:  he  was  identified 
as  being  from  New  York  State.  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-.American  .Activities  cited 
the  International  Judicial  .Association  as  "a 
Commtmisi  front  and  an  offshoot  of  tlie  In- 
ternaiional  labor  Delense"  irepcrt  1311  rif 
^,Llrch  29,  1944 1 ;  the  Committee  on  Un- 
-American  Activities  cited  the  organization  as 
having  "actively  tiefended  Communists  and 
consistently  followed  tlie  Communist  Party 
line'  (report  dated  September  17.  1950.  p 
12)  . 

.A  letterhead  01  the  Conference  on  Pan 
-An.encan  Democracy  dated  November  16. 
■.:i38.  contains  the  name  ot  Roy  Wilkins  in  a 
list  of  sponsors  of  tha^  erfiup.  cited  by  -.he 
-Attorney  General  as  subversive  and  Crmmu- 
iust  (press  releases  of  June  1  and  September 
21.  1948:  also  included  on  his  consolidated 
list  released  April  1.  I954i:  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.American  .Activities  cited  the 
Conference  as  a  Communist-frort  organiza- 
tion which  defended  Carlos  Luiz  Prestes.  a 
Brazilian  Communist  leader  and  former 
n. ember  of  the  executive  committee  of  ihe 
Communist  International  1  report  1311  of 
March  29.  1944:  also  cited  in  report  dated 
■^\n\e  25,  1942  1  . 

Accordins:  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 24.  1937  .p  C).  Roy  Wilkins  was  one  of 
'he  sponsors  of  a  joint  meet  me  cf  the  .Amer- 
ican Leacue  .Asamst  War  and  F.iscism  and 
the   .American  Friends  of  Chinese  People, 

The  .American  League  -Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  by  tiie  .Attorney  General 
as  subversive  and  Communist  (press  releases 
of  December  4,  1947.  and  September  21.  1948; 
also  consolidated  list  of  April  1  1954 . :  it  had 
preyiously  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  "Communist-front  oreanization" 
(in  re  Harry  Bridges,  May  28.  1942,  p  10) ; 
and  as  "established  in  tlie  L'nited  States  in 
an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on  be- 
J-.alf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  Soviet  Union.'"  'Congres- 
sional Record.  September  24.  1942.  p  7t383.) 
Ihe  special  Committee  t  n  Un-.American  Ac- 
tivities cited  tile  .American  Le.iguc  •  *  •  as 
completely  luider  tJie  control  of  Commu- 
nists" (reports  01  March  29.  1944:  J.aiuarv  3, 
1939;  January  :3.  1940;  and  June  Co.  19421. 
-American  Friends  of  t!ie  Chinese  People  was 
■ilso  cited  by  the  special  Ccm.mittee  on  Un- 
.American  .Activities  as  a  Communist-front 
organization   (report  of  March  29,  1944). 

The  Daily  Worker  of  January  23.  1937 
ip  81,  reported  tliat  Roy  Wilkins  spoke  for 
the  Internaiionai  Labor  befen.se  in  Brooklyn. 
The  International  L^jbor  Defense  was  cited 
by   the   -Ati-orney  General   as   the  legal   arm 
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of  the  Communist  fitftif  tmA  as  subversive 
and  Communist.  (Oohwwmtonal  Record. 
September  24.  1U42.  p  7686.  ^nd  press  releases 
uf  June  I  and  September  21.  1948.  also  lu- 
ciuded  on  consolidated  list  released  .■\prll  1, 
1954  I  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  cited  the  ILD  as  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party  i  reports  of  Janu- 
,rv  3  1939:  January  i.  1940.  June  25  1942. 
.ind  March  29.  I944i.  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.Amencan  Activities  .tlso  cited  the  t;roup  In  a 
report  relea.sed  September  2.   1947 

Roy  WUlclns  spoke  at  n  New  York  State 
convention  uf  the  Workers  Alliance,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Dally  Worker  of  Febn.iary  II. 
1939  ip  n.  and  February  T  1939  ip  5l. 
The  Workers  .Alliance  wa^  cited  as  a  Com- 
murUst-penetrated  organlyiatlon  and  l.^ter  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attornev 
General  (Congressional  Record,  September 
24,  1942.  p.  7684,  and  press  releases  on  De- 
cember 4,  1947,  and  September  21.  1948.  In- 
cluded on  consolidated  list  released  .April  1, 
19541  The  special  committee  cited  the  Work- 
ers Alliance  as  among  the  successes  In  the 
CVimmunlst-front  movements  i  report  dat^ed 
January  3,  1939:  also  cited  In  reports  of  Janu- 
ary 3.  1940,  June  25.  1942.  and  March  29. 
1 944  I 

In  ao  article  by  Blaine  Owen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  17.  1936 
(  p  li  entitled  "1936  Communist  F^rty  Con- 
vention Significant  to  Negroes."  he  stated: 
The  greatest  significance  undoubtedly  at- 
tends the  1936  convention  of  tiie  Communist 
Party."  Roy  WUklns,  assistant  national  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
.\dvancement  of  Colored  People  .ind  editor 
of  the  Crisis,  said  today  It  must  be  patent 
to  anyone  who  has  kept  track  of  the  news 
that  the  political  leftwlng— and  especially 
the  Communist  program — has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  people,  along  with  other  underprivi- 
leged groups,  more  sharply  to  the  attention 
of  those  parties  which  have  been  In  power 
•  •  •  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  program  and  demands  of  the 
Communists  have  had  a  very  wholesome 
effect  on  the  Negro  people  themselves  Thev 
have  been  emboldened  by  the  baste  and 
basicaUv  right  demands  put  forth  "  This,  It 
was  pointed  out  to  WUklns,  Is  what  the  Com- 
munist Paxty  means  when  It  bases  its  entire 
campaign  on  the  proposal  for  and  toward 
the  realljsatlon  of  the  broad  Peoples  Front. 
He  nodded. 

Ptbrcajiy  13.  1956. 
Subject      A     Philip   Randolph,   national   vice 
president,  NAACP.  1961. 

The  public  records,  flies,  ^and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
Tnis  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist  a  Communist  sympathizer  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated 

The  Daily  Worker  of  September  12  19S0 
(p.  2),  reported  that  A  Philip  Randolph, 
president  \yh  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  opposed  the  Jailing  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders. 

The  .•\ttorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States 
reported  that  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  refused  to 
run  in  .April  1940  "on  the  ground  that  it  was 
deliberately  packed  with  Communists  and 
Congress  of  Indiutrlal  Organizations  mem- 
bers who  were  either  Communists  or  sjrm- 
pathlzers  with  Communl.sts  "  (Congres- 
sional Record  I.  Sept.  24.  1942,  pp  7687  and 
T6«8i 

Walter  S  Steele,  m  testimony  in  public 
hearings.  Committee  :>n  Dn-Amerlcan  .Ac- 
tivities. .July  21.  1947  ip  '12).  referred  to 
.A    Philip   Randolph   as   follows 

"A.  Philip  Randolph,  one-time  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Congress,  resigned  his 


position  because  uf  tne  Communist  control 
thereof  At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  at 
Lk  meeting  held  in  Washington.  DC  ,  he 
charged  that  the  congress  was  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party,  through  which  he 
found  It  was  chiefly  financed." 

George  K  Hunton,  testified  in  public 
hearings,  Committee  on  Un-.\merlcan  Actlvl- 
tles.  July  13.  1949  ip  4511,  concerning  the 
Communist  inflltration  of  the  National  Ne- 
gro Congress  with  reference  to  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph as  follows: 

la  the  National  .Negro  Congress  they  did 
make  progress  That  was  a  sound,  construc- 
tive organization  started  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  .1  good  organization,  with  a  sound, 
constructive  program,  and  the  Commies 
moved  in,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the 
white  Communist  members  completely  out- 
numbered the  Negro  members  and  ti3ok  over. 
Be  It  said  to  his  credit  that  the  then  presi- 
dent, A  Philip  Randolph,  roundly  denounced 
them  and  then  resigned,  and  said  no  longer 
would  the  National  Negro  Congress  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  Negro  people  who  or- 
ganized It  •   •   •  " 

Manning  Johnson  lesUfled  in  public 
hearings,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. July  14,  1949,  as  follows  concerning  the 
National  Negro  Congress  and  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph 

■  Mr  Tavennfr  What  was  the  relationship 
of  that  commission  i  Negro  Commission  of 
the  Communist  Party*  to  the  American 
Negro  Labor  Congress,  the  League  of  Strug- 
gle for  Negro  Rights,  and  the  National  Negro 
Congress'' 

Mr  Johnson  The  Negro  League  was 
formed  by  the  Comjnunlst  Party  and  Its 
program  was  identical  with  the  program  of 
the   Communist   Party    f')r   the   Negro 

'The  majority  uf  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  Labor  Congress  were  Communists 
ft  fellow-travelers  It  was  a  very  narrow, 
sectarian  organization,  and  the  party  de- 
cided to  change  its  name  and  broaden  its 
activities,  so  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
League  of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights.   •    •    • 

"The  League  of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights 
was  never  successful  in  penetrating  any 
broad  sections  of  the  Negro  people  It  re- 
mained a  very  narrow  and  sectarian  c>rga- 
nlzation  So  the  party,  after  having  received 
the  open  letter,  which  was  really  drawn  in 
Misscow  and  called  for  breaking  away  from 
narrow  organizations,  in  line  with  this  open 
letter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee which,  as  I  recall,  was  In  the  latter 
part  of  1934  or  early  part  of  1935,  we  dis- 
cussed the  general  situation  among  Negroes, 
and  the  conclusion  was  that  there  was  con- 
siderable unrest  among  them  and  that  the 
time  was  historically  right  for  the  formation 
of  a  broad  and  all-lnclusive  organization 

■'As  a  result  of  that  discussion  and  that 
conclusion,  the  national  committee  of  the 
party  upon  the  recommendation  fif  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Negro  commission  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting,  decided  tn  .set  up  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  The  national 
committee  gave  James  W  Ford  the  responsi- 
bility, along  with  the  Negro  commission  of 
the  national  committee,  to  form  that  con- 
gress. 

•  We  were  fishing  around  for  someone  to 
head  the  congress,  and  we  found  there  was 
no  finer  person  to  get  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  than  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
He  was  approached  and  agreed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  third — and  fatal — National  Negro 
Congress  was  held  In  Washington  DC  The 
Conimunlsts  had  become  so  drunk  with 
p<iwer,  and  they  felt  they  had  such  strong 
control  over  the  congress,  that  they  thought 
they  could  walk  roughshod  over  the  liberals, 
and  they  antagonized  A  Philip  Randolph 
and  he  began  to  fight  James  W  Ford  and 
others 

■  James  W  Ford  and  others  Insisted  I 
fight  A   Philip  Randolph,  and  I  refused  to  do 


so,  and  at  that  time   I   predicted   they  were 
on  the  road  to  breaking  up  the  congress. 

"The  fight  widened  to  such  an  extent  that 
Randolph  began  In  speak  openly  against 
Communist  domination.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  Randolph  could  be  so  naive  ns  to  not 
know  It  was  a  Communlst-lront  organiza- 
tion 

"Before  the  third  congress  met.  we  got 
wind  that  Randolph  wa.s  going  to  resign  We 
had  Communists  go  to  that  congress  repre- 
senting various  paper  organizations  so  as  to 
give  them  control  In  voting. 

When  Randolph  saw  the  congress  was 
packed  with  Communists.  Randolph  re- 
signed and  walked  out  •  •  •  •'  ,  Pp  510- 
512) 

A  Philip  Randolph  supported  a  statement 
to  Congress  Issued  by  the  American  Leagtie 
Against  War  and  Fascism  ugalnsi  neutrality 
ineastires  as  reported  by  the  Dully  Worker  c  f 
February  27.  1937  ip  2).  The  Dally  Worker 
of  April  22,  1938  ip  2).  reported  that  A 
Philip  Randolph  wa.s  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
letter  urging  open  hearings  on  the  neutrality 
act  which  was  sent  to  Congre.ss  under  aus- 
pices of  the  .American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  A  Philip  Randolph  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  National  Labt  r 
Committee  of  the  American  League  lor  Peac 
and  Democracy  at  the  American  Congress  I  .r 
Peace  and  Democracy  held  in  Washington 
DC  ,  January  6-8  1939,  as  shown  by  the 
pamphlet,  '7':^  Million  •  •  •"  ip.  32)  Let- 
terheads of  the  China  .Md  Council  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
dated  May  18.  1938.  and  June  11  li»38.  name 
him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  council.  He  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  Easter  drive  of  the  China  Ala 
Council  of  the  .American  League  '  '  '.as 
shown  by  the  Dally  Worker  of  April  8.  19:}8 
ip  2)  A  photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhead  c 
the  .American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy dated  April  6.  1939.  listed  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph its  a  national  sponsor  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  as  subversive  and  Communist.  i:i 
letters  to  the  Loyally  Review  Board,  released 
December  4.  1947  and  September  21.  194H. 
The  organization  was  redesignated  by  the 
.Attorney  General  April  27,  1953  pursuant  ',  i 
Executive  Order  No  10450,  and  Included  it 
on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list  of  cr- 
ganizatlons  previously  designated.  TTie  or- 
ganization was  cited  previously  by  the  At- 
torney General  :is  a  Communist-lront  or- 
ganization (In  re  Harry  Bridges,  May  28, 
1942,  p  10)  The  Special  Committee  on  Ui.- 
.\merican  Activities,  In  its  report  datta 
March  29,  1944  ip  53),  cited  the  American 
League  .^gainst  W'ar  and  F'asclsm  as  "org.i- 
nlzed  at  the  First  U  S  Congress  Against  W,ir 
which  was  held  In  New  York  City,  Septen.- 
ber  29  to  October  1,  1933  Four  years  later 
at  Pittsburgh.  November  26-28,  1937,  the 
name  of  the  i organization  was  changed  'o 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Demi  '- 
racy  •  •  *  It  remained  as  completely  under 
the  control  of  Communists  when  the  name 
was  changed  as  It  had  been  before  " 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  American 
Leagtie  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  subvfr- 
slve  and  Communist  In  letters  released  June 
1  and  September  21,  1948:  redesignated  April 
27,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1,  19'i4, 
consolidated  list  The  Attorney  General 
cited  the  group  previously  as  established  :n 
the  United  States  In  1937  as  successor  to  ;;ie 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fasc!>!n 
"In  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Demi-C- 
racy  •  •  •  was  designed  to  conceal  Cft{n- 
munist  control.  In  accordance  with  the  lifA 
tactics  of  the  Comnuinist  Internationa:" 
(Congressional  Record,  Sept  24,  1942, 
pp.  7683  and  7684)    The  special  Committee 
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on  Un-American  Activities  in  Its  report  of 
January  3,  1939  i  pp  69-71  i ,  cited  the  Amert- 
caii  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  "the 
largest  of  the  Communist-lront  movements 
lu  the  United  States." 

A  letter  head  of  the  organization.  Com- 
monwealth College,  dated  January  1,  1940. 
listed  A  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
National  .^dvisory  Committee,  He  endorsed 
the  reorganization  plan  of  Commonwealth 
College,  as  shown  by  the  August  15,  1937. 
issue  of  Fortnightly,  a  publication  of  the  col- 
lege IP  3  I 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
.Activities  cited  Commonwealth  College  as 
a  Communist  enterprise  in  its  repwrt  of  March 
29.  1944  ipp  76  and  167».  The  Attorney 
General  cited  the  Commonwealth  College  as 
Communist  in  a  letter  released  April  27, 
;;t49:  resdeslgnated  April  27,  1953,  and  in- 
iluded  on  the  April  1.  1954,  consolidated  list. 

.An  undated  leaflet  of  the  League  for  Mu- 

•  :ial  Aid  listed  A  Philip  Randolph  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  that  or- 
u'anlzatlon  He  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the 
17th  annual  dinjier  of  the  League  for  Mu- 
uial  Aid  held  February  1,  1937.  as  shown 
by  New  Masses.  January  26.   1937   (p.  37). 

The  League  for  Mutual  Aid  was  cited  as 
a  Communist  enterprise  by  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  Its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  (p  76i , 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  and  North  American  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  Spanish  Dem(x:racy.  as  shown 
ny  letterheads  of  the  organization  dated 
.1-aly  6  1938.  and  February  2.  1939.  The 
Daily  Worker  of  June  2,  1938  (p  5i,  reported 
•hat  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  supporter  of 
'  meeting  oi  the  Medical  Bureau  •  •  *. 

"In  1937-38  the  Communist  Party  threw 
Itself  wholeheartedly  Into  the  campaign  for. 
:n  support  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause, 
recruiting  men  and  organizing  multifarious 
~  i-ealled  relief  organizations."  Among  these 
•.".as  the  Medical  Bureau  and  North  American 
Cominiitee  To  .Aid  Spanish  Democracy. 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
ries.  report  Mar  29,  1944,  p.  82.) 

New  Masses  for  October  26.  1937  (p.  ID. 
:  (-ported  that  A  Philip  Randolph  was  chair- 
nian  tit  the  National  Negro  Congress,  A. 
I'liilip  Randolph  was  president  of  the  Na- 
:;onal  Negro  Congrees,  ;ts  shown  by  the 
Uaily  Worker  of  January  1,  1938  (p.  4),  Jan- 
iary  13.  1938  (p  3l,  April  19,  1938  (p.  3), 
and  the  pamphlet.  Second  National  Negro 
Congress.  October  1937.  He  was  president 
'■:  the  Third  National  Negro  Congress,  as 
reported  by  the  June  1940  l.ssue  of  the  Com- 
:'.r.nlst    (p    548 1.  TTie  official  proceedings  of 

•  le  1936  National  Negro  Congress  (p.  41), 
.-led  A  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
;  iiional  executive  council  of  the  organlza- 
;  t'n  He  spoke  at  a  gathering  of  the  con- 
t:ess.  as  reported  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  8,  1938  (p  3i.  The  Dally  Worker  of 
February  15,  1938  ip  7i,  reported  that  A. 
Pnilip  Randolph  contributed  to  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Negro 
(''hgress. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congress  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist   in    letters    released    December    4,    1947. 

Old  September  21,  1948;  redesignated  April 
:'7,  1953,  and  Included  on  the  April  1.  1954. 
iinsolldat-ed  list  The  organization  was  cited 
previously  by  the  .Attorney  General  as  a 
(  nimunist-front  group  i  Congressional 
!  FCdRD,  Sept.   1942.  pp.  7687  and  7688).  The 

:iecial   Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 

•  PS  in  Its  report  of  January  3.  1939  (p.  81), 
''ited  the  National  Negro  Congress  as  "the 
Comniunlst-front  movement  In  the  United 
S'ates  among  Negroes  •   •   •  " 

.A    Philip   Randolph  was  a  consultant   of 

•  se    Panel    on    Citizenship    and    Civil    Llb- 

•  "Ties  of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human 
Welfare,  .as  shown  by  an  official  repKJrt  of 
tlie  organization,  dated  April  19-21.  1942. 
The  call  to  the  second  conference,  Southern 


Conference  for  Human  Welfare.  April  14-16. 
1940,  listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  sixinsor 
of  that  conference. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  In  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p.  147),  cited  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Himian  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front 
which  received  money  from  the  Robert  Mar- 
shall Foundation,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  by  which  many  Conamunist 
fronts  operate.  "The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  Its  rejxirt  of  June 
12,  1947,  cited  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Conununist-front  or- 
ganization "which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  Inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  the  South"'  although 
its  'profeBsed  Interest  in  southern  welfare 
is  simply  an  exjjedlent  for  larger  aims  serv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  subservient 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  States," 

The    Dally    Worker,    Issues    of    March    28. 

1938  (p.  3)  and  April  4,  1938  (p.  3).  listed 
A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
World  Youth  Congress.  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  i  p.  183),  cited  the 
World  Youth  Congress  as  a  Communist  con- 
ference held  In  the  stimmer  of  1938  at  "Vasear 
College. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  signed  a  petition  of  the 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  to 
lift  the  arms  embargo  as  shown  by  the  Dally 
Worker  of  April  8.  1938  ip  4).  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (p.  82),  cited  the 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy  as 
follows:  "In  1937-38,  the  Communist  Party 
threw  Itself  wholeheartedly  into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loyal- 
ist cause,  recruiting  men  and  organizing 
multifarious  so-called  relief  orguiuzations 
*  •  •  such  as  •  •  *  American  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  is  listed  as  a  sponsor 
on  a  letterhead  of  tlie  American  Relief  Ship 
for  Spain  dated  September  3,  1938.  The  Amer- 
ican Relief  Ship  for  Spain  was  cited  as  "oi^e 
of  the  several  Communist  Party  front  enter- 
prises which  raised  funds  for  Loyalist  Spain 
(or  rather  raised  funds  for  the  Communist 
end  of  that  civil  war)."  (Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Report,  Mar.  29, 
1944,  p.  102.1 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Youth 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress,  July   1-5, 

1939  (p,  3i.  listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  ps  a 
signer  of  the  call   to  the  congress. 

A  Philip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy 
(letterhead.  Nov.  16,  1938),  The  book- 
let. These  Americans  Say.  iJublished  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee  To  Lift  the  Em- 
bargo, named  him  ns  a  representative  indi- 
vidual. He  was  a  sponsor  cf  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  Inalien- 
able Rights  (program  of  conference.  Feb. 
12.  1940). 

The  Conference  on  Pan-American  Democ- 
racy (known  also  as  Council  for  Pan-Ameri- 
can Democracy)  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in  let- 
ters released  June  1  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953,  pursuant  t^:)  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450.  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  March  29,  1944  (pp.  161  and  164). 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist  front 
which  defended  Carlos  Lulz  Prestes,  a  Bra- 
zilian Communist  leader  and  former  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist International. 

The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(pp.  137  and  138).  cited  the  Coordinating 
Committee  To  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo 
as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organiztitlons 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  civil  war  bv  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
through  which  the  party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation. 


The  Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conler- 
ence  on  Inalienable  Rights  'w,as  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  which  was  succeeded  by 
t!:e  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  (special  committee  report.  Mar.  20, 
11)44.  pp.  96  and  129i.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  cl  Sep- 
tember 2  1947  (p.  3  I,  cited  the  Greater  .New 
York  Emergency  Conference  on  liiaiienable 
Rights  among  a  "ninze  of  organizations" 
which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  defending  civil  liberties  m  general, 
taut  actually  intended  to  protect  Communist 
subversion  from  :inv  jienalties  under  the 
law." 

A-  Phlhp  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  as  sliown 
by  the  b.ick  cover  C'f  a  p.imphlet,  Children 
in  Concentration  Camps.  He  signed  the  c.iU 
to  a  United  May  Day  C'mference.  according 
to  the  Daily  Worker  of  March  17.  1937  (p.  41. 
.An  undated  letterhead  of  the  United  May 
Day  Committee  listed  him  as  chairman. 

The  special  Committee  in  Un-American 
.Activities  cited  the  .'Spanish  Relugee  Cam- 
paign as  a  Communist-front  organization 
'  report.  Jan.  3.  1940,  yi.  9  i . 

The  United  May  Day  conference  was  cited 
;is  "engineered  by  the  Communist  Party  for 
Its  1937  May  Day  demonstrations"  and  also 
organized  by  the  party  in  1938  (special  com- 
mittee report.  Mar.  29,  1944,  pp  124  and 
139) 

The  Attorney  General  cited  tiie  United 
May  Day  Committee  as  subversive  and  among 
the  affiliates  and  committees  of  the  Commu- 
riist  Party.  USA.,  which  seeks  "to  alter  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means."  'Letter  released 
December  4.  1947:  redesignated  April  27.  1953. 
and  included  on  the  April  1.  1954.  consolidated 
list.  I 

The  Daily  Worker  of  January  23,-1937 
ip  3 1,  announced  that  A  Philip  Randolph 
was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Southerii 
Negro  Youth  Congress.  Richmond,  Va  .  Feb- 
ruary 12-14.  "The  People  Versus  H.C.L." 
listed  liim  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Consumers 
National  Federation,  He  was  shown  as  a 
-■sponsor  of  the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Commit- 
tee on  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  cr- 
::.inization. 

The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  was 
cited  as  stibversive  and  among  the  affiliates 
and  committees  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S  A.,  which  seeks  to  iilter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  uncon- 
stitutional means.  ( .Attorney  General,  let- 
ter released  December  4  1947:  redesignated 
April  27,  1958,  and  included  on  April  4,  1954, 
consolidated  list  1  The  special  Committee 
on  Un-American  .Activities,  in  its  report  of 
January  9,  1940  (p,  9',  cited  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congress  as  a  Communist-front 
organization.  The  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  In  its  report  of  April  17, 
1947  (p  14).  cited  the  Sotuhern  Negro  Youth 
Congress  as  "surreptitiously  controlled"  by 
the  Young  Communist  League. 

The  Consumers  National  Federation  was 
cited  as  a  Communist-front  group  by  the 
special  committee  in  lt«  report  of  March  29, 
1944  (p.  155). 

Public  Use  of  the  -Arts  Committee  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
committee  In  its  report  of  March  29.  1944 
(p    112). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
once  again  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  standing  committee  of  the  House 
which  throughout  its  histor\'  has  in- 
fringed upon  basic  civil  liberties  embed- 
ded in  the  Bill  of  Right*. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration is  recommending  S400.000.  This 
amount  is  in  addition  to  the  funds  auto- 
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matically  provided  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  which  for  1969  will 
be  S 166. 340  This  recommendation  i.s  the 
seventh  largest  request  for  a  standing 
committee  this  year,  and  it  is  $50,000 
more  than  wa.s  appropriated  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  1967.  and  52.5,000  more  than  was 
appropriated  to  HU.AC  in  1968 

On  March  13.  1968.  when  the  appro- 
priation request  of  $375,000  was  bein« 
considered  for  the  predecessor  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  HUAC,  I 
said  that  this  committee  serves  no  use- 
ful legislative  purpose",  that  its  purpose 
Is  to  harass  and  expose",  that  It 
'flaunts  our  con.stitutioiial  principles', 
and  that  "it  has  brouRht  discredit  on 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ' 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  89  on  February-  18,  1969.  the 
name  and  mandate  of  the  committee 
have  been  changed  According  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  iientle- 
man  from  Missouri  Mr  Ichord',  the 
purpose  of  these  changes  was  to 
strengthen  the  committee  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  clarify  ito  mandate  and  elimi- 
nate any  possible  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  about  the  specific  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee' — Con- 
gressional Record,  January  18.   1967 

I  know  that  several  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  have  been 
recently  assigned,  intend  to  guard 
against  the  kind  of  outrageous  denial  of 
rights  and  due  process  which  character- 
ized the  proceedings  of  HUAC 

However,  this  .should  not  prevent  us 
from  confronting  the  basic  issues  which 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
still  presents  to  the  House. 

First,  the  mandate  for  this  committee 
Is  open-ended,  skiving  it  significantly 
broader  powers  than  rule  XI  formerly 
gave  to  HUAC  The  committee's  investi- 
gatory powers  are  no  longer  limited  to  a 
determination  of  the  extent,  character, 
and  objects  of  'un-Amencan  propa- 
ganda' activities  in  the  United  States" 
and  to  investi^'ation  of  the  "diflusion  of 
'im-American  propaganda.'  "  Its  new 
mandate  now  permit.';  it  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions, tiiving  it  .sanction  to  initiate  new 
Investigations  into  civil  rights,  peace. 
student,  and  other  organizations. 

The  powers  of  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  encroach  on  the  .luns- 
dictlon  of  other  committees  of  the  House, 
particularly  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  which,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr.  Celler  > ,  made  clear 
his  objections  to  the  powers  assigned 
HISC  during  the  House  debate  on  House 
Resolution  89.  Seven  other  members  of 
Judiciary  Committee,  including  myself, 
also  outlined  our  reasons  for  opposing 
House  Resolution  89  in  a  letter  which  we 
sent  to  our  colleagues  on  February  13 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  long  had 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  espionage, 
sedition,  and  the  criminal  penalties  as- 
sociated with  these  crimes  The  fact  that 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  intends 
to  deal  with  these  subjects  as  well  con- 
stitutes a  clear  encroachment  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  will  continue  so  long  as  the  Mem- 


bers of  this  body  continue  to  fund  liie 
House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  cannot  be  considered  in  iso- 
lation from  the  record  of  the  predecessor 
committee  That  committee  is,  uf  course, 
HUAC 

As  I  have  pointed  out  whenever  ap- 
propriations for  HUAC  were  before  the 
House,  this  committee  .serves  no  useful 
les-'islative  purpose.  It  serves  to  harass 
and  expose,  not  to  investigate.  It.s  past 
activities  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
most  basic  guarantees  of  justice  and  due 
proce.ss.  bringing  disrefiute  to  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  a  committee  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
legislative  record,  then  the  record  of  this 
committee  is  almost  completely  devoid  of 
any  accomplishment  Throughout  Its  ex- 
istence only  six  bills  reported  out  of  this 
committee  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
During  the  89th  Congress  not  one  bill 
reported  out  by  this  committee  was  en- 
acted into  law:  in  the  90th  Congress  one 
bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law. 

While  the  Cungre.ss  as  a  whole  consid- 
ered 17.180  measures  during  both  ses- 
sions of  the  90th  Congress,  only  32  bills 
were  referred  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  the  predecessor  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
Of  these  32  bills,  23  were  either  identical 
nr  similar  to  other  bills,  leaving  the  com- 
mittee with  a  real  workload  of  only  nine 
pieces  of  legislation.  Moreover,  each  of 
these  nine  bills  properly  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

The  only  bill,  which  was  reported  out 
and  actually  signed  into  law.  extended 
the  life  of  the  previously  dormant  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  whose 
record  of  achievement,  appropriately 
enough,  is  comparable  to  that  of  HUAC 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  nature  of 
those  nine  principal  bills  which  were  re- 
ft rred  to  the  committee 

H  R  8.  the  i>ool  bill,  was  opposed  by 
the  Departments  of  Justice,  Defense, 
State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce  Al- 
though it  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee on  November  11.  1967.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House. 

H  R  735  a  iierennial  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Freedom  Academy,  which  be- 
longs under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  was  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  but  no  rule  was 
granted  for  its  consideration  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

HR  5942  propcsed  restrictions  on  the 
travel  of  US  citizens  to  several  coun- 
tries in  the  Communist  bloc  Passport 
legislation  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

H  R   7025  IS  the  so-called  Klan  bill 

Duriiifi  the  legislative  hearings  in  the 
a9th  Congress  on  a  bill  identical  to  H  R. 
7025.  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  expressed  serious  apprehension  at 
the  vagueness  of  the  bill  and  about  its 
constitutionality  The  language  of  the 
bill  \Nas  such  that  both  civil  rights 
leaders  and  Government  law  enforce- 
ment officials  feared  that  the  legislation 
might  be  u.sed  against  civil  rights  work- 
ers. Nevertheless.  1  year  later,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1966— only  hours  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress— HUAC 


repurted  the  bill  out  of  committee  Due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  .session,  the  b.ll  was 
not  considered  This  legislation  was  re- 
submitted in  the  90th  Congress,  how- 
ever, asHR  7025. 

HR  12601.  the  lone  HUAC  bill  to  b>' 
approved  by  tiie  90th  Congress,  extended 
the  life  of  the  moribund  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  which  was  about 
to  expire  for  lack  of  renewal  by  Coii- 
gress. 

HR  11675.  which  proposed  to  abol;~';i 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Boaui 
was  obviously  not  reported  out  of  the 
committee 

H  R.  15626  was  aimed  at  overturnine 
the  liobel  case  decided  by  the  Supr<'m>' 
Court  in  December  uf  1967  which  de- 
clared uncon.--titutional  certain  empli-. - 
ment  restrictions  embodied  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  Some  of  its  pro'.  :- 
-Mons,  in  addition,  went  far  beyond  t:;e 
scope  of  the  Robel  decision  in  seekuif  •  > 
establish  new  restrictions  on  the  emplc /.  - 
ment  of  persons  with  controversial  po- 
litical affiliations  m  defense-related  in- 
dustries. .Although  the  bill  was  leijon.  d 
out  of  committee,  a  rule  was  not  grantt  d 

HR.  16030.  which  was  introduced  1  v 
former  chairman  Willis,  proposed  powe:^ 
wtuch  could  be  used  to  dismiss  summar- 
ily Federal  employees  who  express  '  r 
organize  opposition  to  policies  of  ;:..' 
Government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing wartime — whether  or  not  an  actn.il 
declaration  of  war  has  been  offlciailv 
approved  by  Congress.  This  legislatK  :-. 
was  clearly  aimed  at  Federal  employees 
who  had  organized  opposition  to  liie 
war  in  Vietnam  through  the  peaceful  .nd 
constitutionally  protected  disseminati  i; 
of  petitions  and  pamphlets.  No  pro. i- 
sions  for  due  proce.ss  or  the  right  to  a 
hearing  were  included. 

HR.  19646.  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr  Gubser>.  v  is 
to  repeal  title  II  of  the  Internal  Securitv 
Act.  whicii  iK-rmits  the  incarceration  ,  f 
individuals  for  indefinite  periods  of  tin.e 
in  the  intere.st  of  national  .security 
This  bill  also  was  not  reported  out  i 
committee 

In  addition  to  the  funds  allocated 
imder  the  Legislative  Reorganizatlcn 
.^ct.  which  in  past  years  have  avera-id 
more  than  $150,000.  the  Un-Amencan 
Activities  Committee  received  $725,000 
in  additional  funds  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  fifth  largest  sum  allocated  to 
any  committee  in  the  House.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee,  by  contrast,  received 
$500,000 

It  also  had  the  fourth  largest  staff, 
employing  more  employees — 47 — on  r.s 
payroll  through  December  31.  1968.  than 
all  but  the  Committees  on  Approprm- 
tions.  Education  and  Labor,  and  Gove:n- 
ment  Operations. 

This.  then,  is  the  record  of  '::e 
predecessor  to  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee — HUAC;  the  committee 
which  again  is  before  this  body  askn;ij 
for  more  money.  If  the  recommendatmn 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
is  approved,  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  will  receive  $400,000,  pivinu' 
it  the  seventh  largest  budget  of  all  -f 
the  committees  in  the  House;  larger  th.m 
.■^uch  important  committees  as  the  Judun- 
ary  Committee.  $250,000;  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and   Means.  $50,000;   the  In- 
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terior  Committee,  $115,000;  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  $250,000;  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  $200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  allocation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  legislative  worWoads  of 
the  various  committees  in  the  House.  As 
I  have  pointed  out.  HUAC  considered 
only  nine  bills  of  differing  substance  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  The  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  by  contrast,  re- 
ceived 836  bills.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
received  2.656  public  bills  and  7,059  pri- 
vate bills.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee received  3.806  bills,  and  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  668  bills. 

The  abysmal  legislative  record  of 
HUAC  is  reason  enough  to  deny  this  re- 
quest for  S400.000  In  additional  funds. 
But.  in  addition  to  that  record,  we  must 
.ilso  bear  in  mind  the  discredit  which  the 
committee  through  the  conduct  of  its 
hearings  has  brought  upon  the  House. 
The  hearings  held  In  August  of  1966 — 
durin;:  which  a  member  of  the  bar  was 
torcibly  evicted  from  the  hearing  room 
lor  protestlns;  the  sliam  which  the  com- 
mittee was  making  of  due  process — is 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  kind  of 
hearings  so  long  identified  with  HUAC. 
That  spectacle  led  even  Senator  Dirksen, 
V.  ho  Is  not  noted  for  his  opposition  to 
HUAC,  to  comment;  "This  spectacle  can 
do  the  Con:;ress  no  good." 

The  most  recent  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  were  held  last  fall,  pro- 
\  ided  yet  another  example  of  Its  singular 
unproductivity.  Ostensibly  called  for  the 
; mrpo.se  of  investigating  the  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  Chicago,  hear- 
ings produced  little  more  than  acrimoni- 
ous banterln.gs  between  the  witnesses 
and  the  committee  members.  The  con- 
trast between  the  style  of  Investigation 
pursued  by  HUAC,  and  the  well-reasoned 
and  thorou'-ihly  documented  report  of  the 
Walker  Commission — which  issued  its 
icport  on  the  Chicago  disorders  a  few 
months  later — Illustrates  the  point  I  am 
making — that  there  Is  no  legislative  jus- 
rification  for  giving  this  committee  one 
;)enny. 

HUAC,  It  Is  clear,  has  seriously  tar- 
ni.shcd  the  reputation  and  prestige  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Moreover,  it 
las  discredited  the  investigation  proc- 
esses which  are  so  Important  to  the  for- 
mulation of  meaningful  and  efl5clent  leg- 
;  latlon.  Beyond  this  fact,  however,  we 
must  consider  the  effect  HUAC  has  had 
m  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  individ- 
uals who  have  been  called  before  its 
inquisitions  during  the  past  30  years. 
Reputations  have  been  tarnished  and 
many  lives  lastingly  and  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  this  committee. 
With  its  newly  expanded  mandate,  the 
rommittee  will  be  free  to  embark  on  still 
more  witchhunts  during  the  91st  Con- 
'  ress. 

Since  1960,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  130  individuals  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  Despite  the  fact 
that  only  10  of  these  citations  have  been 
upheld  by  higher  courts,  the  reputations 
'if  those  cited  have  been  permanently 
damaged. 

The  House  itself  must  accept  the  blsmie 
for  the  excesses  and  outrages  of  this 
committee.  By  its  approval  of  funds,  the 
CXV 513— Part  6 


House  has  sanctioned  the  actions  of  this 
committee.  It  is  high  time  for  the  House 
to  withdraw  that  sanction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  appropriation.  Although  the  name 
may  have  been  changed,  civil  liberties 
will  enjoy  no  more  protection  under  this 
version  of  HUAC  than  they  had  under 
the  last.  It  is  time  for  the  House  to  •Rrite 
an  end  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podeld  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  before  it  today  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  calendar 
year  1969  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  this  appropriation  should  be 
approved  by  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  existing  profes- 
sional organizations  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  are  doing  as 
good  a  job  now  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  of  combating  niternal  subversion  of 
the  Republic. 

One  of  Its  sole  aims  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  professional  witnesses, 
glorifying  in  the  process  the  very  people 
It  purports  to  Investigate  in  the  public 
interest. 

Additionally,  this  committee  in  the 
past  has  played  fast  and  loosely  with 
the  civil  liberties  of  many  individual 
Americans.  In  the  name  of  liberty  they 
have  taken  liberties  which  has  lessened 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  countrj'  for 
many  citizens.  Such  abrogation  of  free- 
dom is  not  to  be  suffered  any  longer  In 
silence  or  without  opposition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  and  its  institutions, 
to  curb  dictatorial  excess,  especially  on 
the  part  of  an  organ  of  government.  Ap- 
proval in  this  case  constitutes  allowing 
license  and  standing  mutely  aside  as  ex- 
cess masquerades  under  the  name  of 
legally  constituted  authority. 

Now  this  body,  acting  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  has  the  opportunity  to 
abolish  the  House  Comanittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security.  I  hope  and  fervently  ask 
that  this  appropriation  be  refused  and 
voted  down. 

By  such  an  act,  we  shall  prove  that  we 
have  no  need  for  nor  will  we  allow  any 
star  chamber  proceedings,  complete  with 
conviction  by  publicity,  of  any  innocent 
citizen.  We  shall  also  refuse  a  forum 
and  glorification  for  those  who  could 
never  hope  for  it  in  any  other  manner. 
Let  us  finally  put  a  finish  to  the  activities 
of  this  futile  and  grotesque  parody  of  a 
congressional  inquiring  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ichord). 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18  of  this  year,  this  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  306  to  80  adopted 
my  resolution  establishing  the  House 
CommitLee  on  Internal  Security. 

After  listening  to  my  three  preceding 
colleagues,  and  with  all  due  respect  for 
their  opinions,  it  appears  to  me  today 
that  this  controversy  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  frustrations  of  the  more  deter- 


mined opposition  to  that  resolution 
adopted  so  overwhelmingly  by  the  House. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  past  used  to 
describe  another  frustrated  group — 

Eacli  day  tliey  pray  for  tlieir  dally  bread 
and  tlien  they  pray  for  their  dally  illusion. 

I  think  these  gentlemen  today  are 
praying  for  their  daily  illusion.  In  view 
of  the  overwhelming  vote  by  this  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  view  of  ilie 
very  recent  nature  of  the  action.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  House,  at  least  at  this  early 
date,  would,  in  effect,  reverse  Itself  by 
denying  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity appropriations  or  by  starving  the 
committee  to  death. 

Now  I  do  not  care  to  become  involved 
in  any  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  House  changed  the  name  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities with  a  clarified  mandate  or 
whether  It  abolished  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
established  a  new  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  Such 
arguments  are,  in  my  opinion,  purely 
semantical. 

Likewise  is  the  argument  whether  you 
Increase  or  decrease  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. If  one  makes  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "un-American,"  then  we 
decreased  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  If  one 
makes  a  narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
word  "un-American."  then  we  Increased 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

Members  of  the  House,  what  is  im- 
portant is  the  final  result — the  establish- 
ment of  a  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  with  limited  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  very  important  area  of  crimi- 
nal subversion.  In  addition  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  been 
L'ivcn  certain  permanent  and  defined  in- 
\estlgatlve  powers  in  the  field  of  criminal 
subversion  and  thus  it  joins  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions as  one  of  the  three  permanent  in- 
vestigatine  committees  of  this  House 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  has  ob- 
served that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  ap- 
propriations In  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
cressional  committee.  Let  me  aiain  re- 
mind the  House  that  this  is  a  permanent 
investigating  committee.  But  this  appro- 
priation Is  not  the  largest,  if  the  figures 
that  have  been  provided  me  are  correct. 

On  March  26.  1969,  we  approved  the 
following: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
$850,000. 

Committee  on  Public  Works,  $486,000. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
$692,500. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
S769.600. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  $412,000. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
$595,000. 

All  larger  than  the  $400,000  requested 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  February  18  the 
committee  has  imdergone  a  great  deal  of 
restructuring  and  reorganization,  among 
which  was  the  adoption  of  what  I  con- 
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slder  the  most  comprehensive  and  the 
fairest  Investigating  rules  ever  adopted 
by  a  committee  of  Congress. 

On  February  20  the  committee  ordered 
an  In-depth  Investigation  mto  the  revo- 
lutionary violence  in  this  Nation  On 
March  6  the  committee  ordered  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  certain  specific  or- 
ganizations which  were  not  named  by  the 
committee  in  the  interest  of  an  orderly 
and  fair  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  House  desires  these 
Investigations  to  go  forward  I  ask  that 
the  previous  question  be  voted  up,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration be  supported 

Before  closing,  however.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  recent  activities  in 
opposition  to  my  committee  outside  the 
Congre.^s 

On  March  19  my  attention  was  directed 
to  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  that  was  to  be  held 
on  March  22  and  23  in  Washington  D  C  . 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  an  individ- 
ual stating  that  he  was  coing  to  attend 
the  niewHiit;  and  would  like  to  have  an 
appointment  with  me  afterwards  I  was 
vpr>-  ititntaied  about  the  meeting  as  it 
came  so  >oon  foUowTng  the  action  of  the 
Hon.se  or.  Februarv  18  The  meeting  was 
held  and  the  committee  is  now  known 
as  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC  HCIS  even  though  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  is  still  in 
the  iruanizational  stage  and  has  yet  to 
hold  a  hearlne  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  )rganl2ational  ability  of  this 
organization,  its  apparently  well-fi- 
nanced operations,  the  smoothness  of  its 
verv-  expert  lobbvtng  activities,  and  wa.s 
very  interested  in  it.-i  esoteric  argument 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  should  be  retained  in  order 
that  it  might  be  abolished 

An  observ>»r  who  was  in  attendance  at 
the  open  se.s.-iions  ha.s  furnished  me  with 
a  narrative  account  of  the  speeches  and 
discussions  which  transpired  The  very- 
name  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Aix)lish  >peaks  for  its  primar>-  purpose 
and  IS  well  known  'o  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  devices  and  tactics 
which  the  organization  employs,  and  in- 
tends to  employ.  I  feel  are  not  well  known 
They  are.  however,  of  such  significance  to 
each  citizen  and  his  elected  representa- 
tive to  Consiress  that  they  should  be 
spreEid  upon  the  Record.  Surely  each 
Member  of  this  Congress  has  a  vital 
interest  m  understandlne  the  true  nature 
and  motivation  of  persons  who  visits  his 
oince,  and  in  understanding  the  source 
responsible  for  the  generation  of  mail  in 
this  regard  That  the  organization  con- 
templates expansion  of  its  targets  to  in- 
clude Senate  committees  is  also  of  inter- 
est This  account  which  follows,  vividly 
depicts  the  strategy  which  the  National 
Committee  to  Abolish  intends  to  pursue 
to  frustrate  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  I  am  submitting  this 
material  for  the  Record  in  order  to  more 
fully  explain  the  attacks  that  have  been 
mounted  against  the  committee  which  I 
head  even  before  it  begins  its  work  The 
report  is  very  objective  and  reveals  an 
extremely  clever  and  effective  lobbying 


activity  which  I  admire  from  the  organi- 
zational standpoint  The  account  follows 

AcCofNT     OP     THK     RECENT     ANNUAL     CON>'EN- 
TION      op      TUT.      NaTIkNM,      CoMMnTPE      To 

.\B(i!i.sH   THF    House   CoMMmxE   on   Un- 

.■\MrRi(AN   ArxrvmES 

At  12  00  pm  the  convention  was  called 
Xrt  r>rder  A  very  t)rlef  Introductorv  state- 
ment wai!  given  by  the  Ciialrnmn,  Profe*.s*>r 
Rfibert  J  Havighurst  He  :hen  turned  the 
protrram  over  to  Prank  Wilkinson.  Executive 
Director 

Mr  Wilkinson  first  commented  on  the 
growing  oppression  that  ffU.AC  Is  [ieri)etrat- 
ing  upon  the  citizens  of  this  country  He 
then  discussed  briefly  the  format  of  the 
afternoon  se.sslon  and  evening  session  He 
noted  that  a  majority  of  the  people  present  at 
the  meeting  represented  new  and  different 
faces  from  the  gr>iup  that  initially  formed  the 
Connmltt*e  approximately  ten  years  ago  He 
traced  rather  briefly  the  .ipproxln^te  ten 
year  history  of  the  Committee,  beginning 
with  a  synopsis  of  the  endeavrxrs  of  James 
Roosevelt,  California  Congressman.  Ui  the 
present  He  noted  thev  had  79  votes  against 
H  Res  H9 

He  placed  great  stress,  as  In  his  remarks 
later  In  the  evening  session,  on  the  practical 
politics  that  The  Committee  is  presently 
following  These  practical  politics  were  first 
enunciated  by  Aubrev  W  Williams  The 
essence  of  these  'practical  politics"  Is  that 
you  do  not  hold  meetings,  demonstrations, 
etc  In  Washington.  DC,  or  elsewhere,  unttl 
you  have  done  the  essential  homework  of 
education  In  your  own  congressional  dis- 
trict The  key  Is  educate  your  Congressman 
In  conjunction,  he  noted  that  originally  the 
tactics  of  the  Oiimmlttee  were  large  meet- 
ings and  demonstratioivs.  In  particular  in 
Washington.  DC  The  tactics  have  now 
shlft«l  from  defensive  to  offensive;  from 
protecting  pei>ple  to  actually  attacking 
HCAC 

He  noted  that  they  now  have  a  hard  core 
•  >f  the  congressilonal  urban  vote  (against 
HUAC  I  in  ".he  Loe  Angeles.  Chicago,  and 
New  York  urban  areas  He  emphasized  that 
they  were  weak  In  rural  areas  and  had  to 
have  the  rural  votes.  He  further  noted  that 
they  are  itrong  on  both  the  west  coast  and 
the  east  coast,  relatively  strong  In  the  mid- 
west, but  extremely  weak  In  the  south.  He 
emphasized  that  they  had  to  get  the  southern 
support  He  suggested  one  tactic  thev  should 
utilize  l3  to  demonstrate  to  people  who  are 
working  m  other  related  areas  ile,  civil 
rights  peace  movements,  an ti -Vietnam,  etc  i 
how  the  restrictions  of  HUAC  hurt  rhelr 
cause  He  emphasized  that  both  Congress- 
men and  their  constituents  must  be  edu- 
cated to  see  that  the  First  Amendment  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  speech  .ind  association 
comprise  the  fundamental  underlying  prin- 
ciples. 

The  next  speaker  was  Lyle  Mercer.  Direc- 
tor, Western  Regional  Office  His  comments 
traced  the  growth  and  development  of  both 
the  ACLU  and  the  Committee  in  the  north- 
west He  noted  that  live  of  the  seven  Con- 
gressmen from  Washington  are  Democrats 
and  have  taken  some  timorous  steps  in  op- 
position to  HUAC.  in  particular,  voting  to 
send  the  appropriations  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee He  also  noted  that  two  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  against  H  Res  89  He  observed 
that  there  is  an  approximate  membership  of 
25.000  to  30.000  members  of  the  ACLU  Chap- 
ter In  the  Stale  of  Washington  and  that  this 
group  is  the  backbone  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment In  that  State  In  his  opinion,  the  West- 
ern Region  Is  the  focal  point  or  hub  of  the 
abolish  HUAC  movement 

The  next  speaker  was  Richard  Crlley,  Di- 
rector, Midwest  Regional  Ofnce.  His  com- 
ments were  largely  directed  toward  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  chapters  of  the  Commit- 
tee He  began  by  stating  as  a  general  premise 


every  Congressman  can  be  Influenced  to  some 
extent  by  his  constituents.  He  then  built 
upon  this  premise  the  various  arguments  for 
and  methods  of.  Influencing  or  educating 
Congressmen  to  vote  for  abolition  of  HUAC 
The  first  thing  that  must  be  accomplished 
is  the  development  of  an  office  geared  to  work 
on  a  congressional  district  level  The  starting 
place  In  that  office  Is  a  mailing  list.  He  com- 
mented that  they  shouldn't  Just  list  a  group 
of  names  of  people  thought  to  be  sympathetic 
to  the  movement  but  that  they  should  be 
selective  In  particular  they  .'shoiild  find  peo- 
ple who  can  Influence  other  people.  He 
.slnsled  out  ministers,  letter  writers,  and 
members  of  other  organizations  Create  a  list 
of  people  who  are  opinion  makers  He  then 
discussed  where  the  names  of  people  for  such 
lists  can  be  obtained  He  stressed  that  work- 
ing relationships  with  people  working  for 
other  organizations  Is  critical  He  again  noted 
religious  organizations  working  on  social 
isfities  He  suggested  that  most  people  work- 
ing In  the  social  area,  peace  :irea  and  civil 
rights  ;irea  ire  particularly  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  abolishing  ITU.^c  when  they  .ire  edu- 
cated and  propagandized  how  Import.int  the 
right  to  dissent  Is  to  their  movement 

He  noted  that  the  Committee  has  a  poten- 
tial constituency  ranging  from  the  far  left  to 
the  far  right,  each  wishing  to  abolish  HUAC 
for  his  own  particular  re,\.s<)n 

In  each  Congre.sslonal  District  they  should 
start  with  people  who  are  closest  to  the  heart 
of  the  political  district's  constituency  (I.e.. 
in  a  largely  Irish  Catholic  District  start  with 
Irish  Catholics)  and  then  work  •  i  represent 
all  groups  He  noted  that  published  docu- 
ments are  a  good  source  for  names  He  singled 
out  Chicago  and  noted  that  there  are  pub- 
lished names  of  people  working  In  the  open 
housing  movement  and  that  these  people 
have,  or  should  be  contacted  to  work  for  the 
Committee  He  also  noted  that  another  source 
of  names  is  people  who  write  what  they  con- 
sider, good  letters  t  -i  editors  of  various  papers 

He  then  dlscu.ssed  the  problem  of  getting 
the  recipients  to  read  the  literature  He  sug- 
gested that  the  best  methixl  Is  personal 
contact  —  to  follow  up  every  letter,  where  pos- 
sible, with  a  telephone  call  TTie  problem  Is 
to  get  people  from  the  position  of  .sympa- 
thetic agreement  to  tiie  position  at  action 
for  the  movement  As  a  practical  matter,  he 
noted  that  manv  people  simply  do  not  act 
He  stressed  that  they  had  to  make  things  as 
simple  and  as  easy  as  possible  Thev  should 
begin  with  the  most  prestigious  names  on 
their  lists  In  the  communities  w:th  the 
thought  in  mind  that  most  people  like  to 
associate  and  work  in  concert  with  Important 
people  He  suggested  giving  people  lists  of 
other  people  in  the  community  working  on 
the  same  project — power  of  .issociatlon 
Where  possible  he  would  like  to  have  sys- 
tematically organized  small  group  meetings 
to  further  bring  in  the  personal  element  In 
synopsis,  his  approach  would  be  from  listing 
names  to  letter  writings,  to  telephone  calls 
t<3  small  group  meetings 

At  this  Juncture,  the  meeting  was  opened 
for  general  discussion  from  the  floor  Herein- 
below  set  forth  is  a  synopsis  of  what  each 
Individual  who  spoke  thought  important  to 
the  movement  to  abolish  HUAC 

A.  A  comment  that  their  attempts  had  been 
directed  for  some  time  toward  trying  to  in- 
fluence Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
Forty  Federal  Judges  are  to  be  apjxjintod  bv 
the  President  within  the  next  sixty  to  ninety 
days  This  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  to  press  for  selection  of  judges  more 
favorable  toward,  not  omy  the  Committee 
but  all  liberal  organizations  or  groups  He 
suggested  that  they  should  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  favorable  witnesses  to 
testify  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
that  all  possible  pressure  should  be  brought 
to  beiir  on  the  Senators  by  letter  writing  He 
noted  that  the  areas  of  Civil  Rights,  Viet- 
nam, and  the  activities  of  the  ACLU  were  the 
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three  principal  area*  toward  which  the  pros- 
pective Judges  should  be  favorably  disposed. 

B.  A  request  for  the  names  of  any  sympa- 
thetic Influential  people  from  Congressman 
Richard  Ichord's  district  with,  presumably 
the  thought  In  mind  of  trying  to  form  an 
organization  or  branch  of  the  Committee  In 
Congressman  Ichord's  own  district. 

C  A  suggestion  of  reorganization  of  the 
Committee.  He  noted  that  In  the  past  the 
Committee  was  democratically  orientated, 
but  suggested  more  work  with  the  Republi- 
can Party  Also  the  suggestion  was  advanced 
of  a  more  closely  and  formally  organized  Na- 
tional Committee  with  branches  at  the  state 
and  local  political  subdivision  level, 

D.  This  speaker,  a  Puerto  Rlcan,  noted  that 
everyone  present  was  Caucasian  and  asked 
why  and  how  they  should,  or  could,  relate 
to  Negroes,  Japanese,  Chinese,  etc.  Later  In 
the  proceedings  there  were  two  or  three  Ne- 
groes present. 

E  The  question  was  raised  with  some  dis- 
cussion thereon,  about  how  to  relate  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  position  to  abolish  HUAC  to 
tiie  best  Interests  of  a  Congressman.  Also  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  how  they  should 
relate  to  "young  people." 

F  A  very  strong  plea  was  made  toward  con- 
sidering state  and  city  legislation  which 
pressed  very  hard  on  college  students  and 
black  citizens.  The  remark  was  made  that 
there  Is  much  state  and  city  legislation  now 
passed,  or  pending,  which  Is  directed  toward 
repressing  the  younger  generation. 

0  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Committee  should  oppose  not  only  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  but,  also,  the 
Senate  Committees  of  Senator  Eastland  and 
Senator  McClellan  and  any  such  state  com- 
mittees In  short,  work  for  the  abolition  of 
Internal  Security  Committees  wherever  they 
arise. 

H  The  point  was  stressed  that  when  at- 
tfmptlng  to  sell  the  principle  of  abolishing 
HU.AC  to  any  organization.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  almost  Impossible,  to  sell  that  or- 
dnization  unless  HUAC  Is  at  that  time  "at- 
ticking"  them.  In  short,  the  best  time  to 
try  to  line  up  an  organization  In  the  fight  to 
abolish  HUAC  is  at  the  time  when  HUAC  is 
Investigating  that  organization. 

1  The  point  was  made  that  they  should 
not  be  so  negative  in  their  approach.  That 
is,  not  emphasize  "abolish  the  committee."  so 
much:  rather  emphasize  the  affirmative  as- 
pects of  free  speech  and  right  to  dissent  It 
was  also  suggested  that  they  should  consider 
the  question  c  f  freedom  to  speak  and  dissent 
in  the  mUltary. 

J  There  was  some  discussion  about  how 
broad  or  how  narrow  an  objective  the  Com- 
mittee should  pursue.  The  Issue  in  discus- 
sion was  whether  the  Committee  should 
brunch  out  and  pursue  other  related  activ- 
ities, or  whether  it  should  stick  to  the  rather 
narrow  objective  of  working  to  abolish 
HUAC  TTie  consensus  was  remain  with  the 
singular  objective  oj  abolishing  HUAC  and 
other  comparable  committees. 

K.  Noted  that  press  releases  and  press  con- 
ferences are  etfective  means  to  educate  the 
public  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
generally,  the  news  media  Is  rather  sympa- 
thetic to  the  abolition  of  HUAC  campaign. 

The  format  then  reverted  to  scheduled 
speakers,  the  first  being  Donna  Allen,  Wash- 
ington Representative  of  the  Committee, 
She  informed  the  group  that,  while  talking 
with  some  unidentified  Congressman,  he  in- 
formed her  that  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  called  him  and  requested  a  copy 
r.f  the  bin  he  had  Introduced  to  abolish  the 
Hovise  Iineriial  Security  Committee  and  for 
.1  copy  o!  his  speech  directed  thereto. 

."She  then  discussed  how  to  Influence  Con- 
gressmen She  began  by  noting  that  their 
Imsic  purpose  Is  to  abolish  HUAC.  Only 
C'  ngressmen  can  do  this.  She  strongly  em- 
phasized that  there  was  not  enough  infor- 
mation coming  from  the  field  to  the  Con- 


gressmen. She,  In  fact,  termed  It  a  dangerous 
communication  gap.  The  Committee  was 
doing  a  good  Job  educating  the  public  by 
making  certain  that  they  get  appropriate 
material;  but  was  not  doing  a  good  job  of 
educating  and  sending  material  to  the  Con- 
gressmen . 

She  discussed  how  Congressmen  should 
be  Informed.  She  emphasized  that  ridicule  is 
one  of  the  best  weapons  at  their  disposal. 
Anytime,  she  suggested,  that  a  person  comes 
across  a  satirical  or  otherwise  ridiculing 
column,  cartoon,  etc..  It  should  be  clipped 
and  sent  to  a  Congressman.  She  noted  that 
sending  material  to  a  Congressman  serves 
three  purposes:  (1)  It  Informs  him.  (2) 
He  thereby  knows  that  you  know  about  that 
particular  area,  and  (3)  most  Important,  It 
shows  him  that  people  aren't  afraid  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  matter  any  more. 

She  then  made  a  few  comments  and  sug- 
gestions on  what  the  people  should  do  when 
they  visit  their  Congressman  on  Monday, 
She  suggested  they  ask  each  Congressman 
how  hU  mall  Is  "running,"  In  her  opinion, 
most  of  the  mail  received  by  the  various  Con- 
gressmen is  antl-HUAC.  A  Congressman. 
therefore,  has  no  Justification  for  refusing 
to  vote  against  the  HUAC,  If  he  Is,  in  fact, 
against  It.  She  suggested  that  If  the  Con- 
gressman states  his  mall  Is  basically  for 
HUAC,  the  Individual  should  find  out  why, 
where  It  Is  coming  from,  etc.  She  suggested 
that,  assuming  the  Congressman  is  against 
HUAC,  the  Individual  ask  htm  what  he  can 
do  to  help.  She  noted  that  the  Individual 
should  treat  the  visit  to  the  Congressman's 
office  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  tell  the 
Congressman  what  the  individual  thinks. 
but  to  ask  him  questions.  Ask  questions 
such  as  what  do  you  think  of  the  name 
change,  of  Congressman  Ichord's  promises 
of  fairness,  of  witness  procedures,  etc.  In 
short,  find  out  what  the  Congressman  thinks; 
get  Information. 

She  concluded  by  observing  that  she  has 
detected  a  change  In  attitude  from  the  con- 
gressional offices  over  the  years  that  she  has 
been  here.  When  she  first  began  her  lobbying 
attempts,  she  noted  that  secretaries,  when 
she  showed  up  In  an  office,  told  her  that  a 
Congressman  was  pro  or  con  and  that  he 
knew  all  about  HUAC.  She  notes  that  now 
she  tells  the  secretaries  or  the  Administra- 
tive Assistants  that  she  really  doesn't  c.ire 
one  way  or  another  about  HUAC.  but  she 
simply  has  some  information  for  tlie  Con- 
gressman and  asks  if  she  can  come  back  from 
time  to  time  w^th  more  Information.  Now 
the  Congressmen  "light  up  '  and  ask  her. 
"What  do  you  have  for  me  today?"  She  said 
that  the  information  liiat  she  carries  to  t.he 
Congressmen  does  the  Job.  it  speaks  for 
Itself. 

Some  of  the  comments  that  were  made 
from  the  floor  after  Donna  Allen  concluded 
are  worthy  of  brief  mention.  There  was  a 
suggestion  that  each  individual  talk  to  his 
Congressman  when  he  rettirns  to  his  district 
A  comment  was  made  that  Congressmen  who 
voted  In  favor  of  HUAC  are  defensive  about 
the  position.  Those  who  voted  against  it 
really  love  to  talk  about  it.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  in  any  political  campaign  an 
antl-HUAC  element  should  be  injected  with 
an  argument  raised  that  many  politicians 
do  not  want  it  injected.  A  former  Congress- 
man, Charlie  Porter,  commented  on  how  to 
"set  up"  a  Congressman  who  Is  pro-HUAC. 
He  suggested  that  individuals  get  the  Con- 
gressman committed  in  writing.  He  said  that 
a  person  should  send  back  any  form  letter 
received  from  a  Congressman,  with  com- 
ments thereon  asking  why  he  didn  t  bother 
to  answer  personally  or  actually  answer  the 
questions  raised  in  the  letter  to  him.  Pin 
him  down.  He  then  stated  that  if  the  Con- 
gressman's answer  is  antl-HUAC  that  It 
should  be  taken  to  the  newspapers,  etc.  If 
pro-HUAC.  it  should  be  given  to  tlie  Con- 
gressman's opponent  in  the  next  election. 


Following  a  break  for  lunch.  Professor 
Hugh  H,  WlLson.  Professor  of  Politics  at 
Princeton  UnUerslty  spoke  Among  other 
things,  he  noted  that  HUAC  had  done  its 
best  to  strengthen  the  anti-demorrattc  ele- 
ments, it  has  undermined  our  r. -.parity  for 
social  discourse,  and  it  has  encouraged'  racist 
discourse.  It  lias  accomplished  all  this  by 
silencing  liberalism.  It  is  more  Interested  In 
destroyliig  people  than  in  furtliermg  change. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Oliver 
Clubb.  Asian  Studies.  .Syracuse  Unl-.ersity. 
The  printed  title  of  his  dissertation  was  "On 
Foreign  Policy,"  The  whole  dissert  ition  was 
psychlatrically  orientated  with  ."Mich  theories 
as  angelic  forms  overthrowing  forces  of  dark- 
ness, forces  of  death  and  dl.ssolutlon,  and  an 
interesting  theory:  all  people  liave  three 
layers — an  outer  layer  of  suppression  a  sec- 
ond layer  of  violence,  and  an  Inner  layer  of 
biological  functions.  .Since  we  all  suppress 
our  second  layer  of  violence,  we  need  some 
outlet.  Wars  form  what  we  consider  a  legi- 
timate outlet.  HUAC  perj)etuaies  the  war  by 
stifling  dissent  directed  theret/^> 

The  next  speaker  was  Abe  Felnglass,  Vice 
President,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America.  He 
spoke  generally  on  the  history  of  labor  and 
HUAC.  He  was  extremely  derogatory  to 
HUAC,  blaming  It  on  much  of  labor's  Ills. 
In  particular  he  noted  that  HUAC  had  gone 
out  of  Its  way  to  "get"  the  CIO.  He  noted 
that  many  times  HUAC  had  timed  it5  hear- 
ings to  coincide  with  strikes  and  organiza- 
tional attempts.  Further,  that  more  than 
once  news  of  subpoenas  was  leaked  to  man- 
agement before  they  were  actually  Issued. 
He  a'.leged  that  HUAC  played  a  major  role 
in  splitting  the  US  Labor  Movement  in  the 
40's  and  50's.  HUAC  is.  according,  to  Feln- 
glass. against  everybody  who  wants  progres- 
sive change  away  from,  to  use  his  terms, 
'rugged  individualism  and  private  enter- 
prise." He  further  noted  that  HUAC  has  "de- 
stroyed" the  labor  leaders  who  today  could 
or  would  have  stood  up  and  dissented  In 
favor  of  t!ie  liberal  movement  It  '.vas  also 
his  thought  that  HUAC  utilizes  political  ter- 
rorism to  stifle  everything  which  he  consid- 
ers healthy  to  our  society.  He  acknowledged 
that  what  he  termed  the  "old  left"  through 
some  mistakes  has  partially  contributed  to 
our  present  problems. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Thomas  I. 
Emerson,  'i'ale  University.  His  remarks  cen- 
tered around  the  new  committee  mandate. 
His  Initial  comments  were  directed  toward 
the  First  Amendment  (freedom  cf  speech 
and  association  I  and  the  Fifth  Amendment 
( due  process  c:  law  as  it  is  associated  with 
constitutional  notions  of  '.agueness  i  He 
gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  constitutionally  protected  right 
of  expression  and  non-constltutlonaily  pro- 
tected right  of  action.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  new  mandate  is  an  Improvement  over 
the  old  mandate.  However,  in  his  opinion  it 
"comes  down"  to  much  the  same  problem  as 
the  old  mandate.  He  then  analyzed  parts  of 
clauses  (1),  i2).  and  (3»  of  subparagraph 
(b)  showing  how  various  words  or  phrases 
run  aloul.  in  his  opinion,  oi  the  First 
Amendment's  right  of  freedom  of  sf>eech 
and  association. 

The  concluding  remarks  at  Saturday's  ses- 
sion were  given  by  Frank  Wilkinson  who 
went  into  a  rather  elaborately  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  Committee.  Perhaps  tiie  content 
of  his  dissertation  could  be  summarized  by 
his  repeated  emphasis  that  they  should  em- 
phasize the  First  Amendment  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion to  all  other  groups  .and  organizations. 
The  theory  being  that  these  ether  croups 
and  organizations  who  are  engaged  In  some 
sort  of  dissent,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  by 
whatever  methods,  should  and  'Aould  feel 
that  any  committee  which  could  Impinge  or 
infringe"  upon  those  First  Amendment  prin- 
ciples   could    therebj     Impinge    or    infringe 
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upon  their  mi>vemen^  This  was  a  eeneral 
tenor  noted  •hroughout  the  day's  events  one 
of  appeallni;  to  other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions who  are  engaged  in  dissent  to  show  or 
lIlMstrate  to  them  that  their  rUht  to  dissent 
Is  Impaired  by  the  establishment  and  func- 
tions of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee and.  therefore  It  should  be  abolished 
The  second  session  of  the  Convention  was 
called  to  order  on  Sunday.  March  23.  by 
Chairman  Phillip  J   Hlrschkop 

The  first  speaker  was  Lawrence  Spel.ser. 
Director.  Washington.  DC  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  He  spoke  on  'An  Evalua- 
tion of  the  91st  Congress:  What  Can  We 
Expect  '■  In  his  opinion  more  of  the  same 
general  type  of  legislation  that  emanated 
from  the  90th  Congress  can  be  expected  In 
particular,  general  problems  concerning  law 
and  order,  crime  student  and  other  dem- 
onstrations would  be  considered  He  noted, 
with  reference  to  the  pr^jblem  of  crime  In 
the  streets,  what  he  considered  a  trend  to 
Infringe  on  constitutional  rlght.s.  rather 
than  use  the  poverty  prop-am  to  get  to 
the  roots  and  cause  of  the  crime  He  dls- 
c'ls.sed  organized  crime  and  attacked  the 
wiretap  laws  He  pointed  )ut  that  under 
the  rimnlbus  crime  bill  of  l«jt  year,  the 
srates  potentially  have  wider  leeway  than 
Federal  authorities  to  wiretap  He  discussed 
briefly  student  demonstrations  and  obscen- 
ity problems  In  his  estimation.  Congress 
win  probably  legislate  further  In  the  area 
of  obscenity  His  concluding  remark  was: 
civil  liberties  are  Indivisible  What 
can  be  done  to  organized  crime  can  be  done 
to  you  " 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Arthur 
Klnoy.  Rutgers  University  He  began  by  ask- 
ing a  question  Is  It  relevant  to  light  to 
abolish  HUAC  today"*"  Citing  examples 
from  the  last  two  weeks,  particularly  the 
Chicago  Indictments,  he  concluded  that  the 
N:xon  Administration  Is  moving,  or  is  pre- 
pared to  move  against  the  national  leaders 
of  all  liberal  radical  movements  He  feels 
there  has  been  a  major  decision  made  to  at- 
tempt to  Isolate  and  destroy  the  leadership 
of  'peoples'  movements"  His  analysis  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  unable  to 
cope  with  the  fundamental,  exploding 
erupting  problems  of  Vietnam,  the  new 
young  generation  In  the  universities,  and 
the  black  p.-oblems:  therefore  their  only 
answer  Is  force  to  suppress  those  problems. 
One  of  the  elements  of  the  force  to  sup- 
press those  problems,  obviously,  is  con- 
gressional committee  Investigations.  There- 
f<jre.  answering  his  initial  question,  the 
present  struggle  against  HUAC  is  extremely 
relev-int 

Mr  Klnoy  noted  three  basic  lessons  which 
he  feels  have  emerged  from  the  antt-HUAC 
fight  which  should  be  taught  to  all  new 
movements.  First,  and  most  important 
don't  be  defensive,  don't  sit  back  and  wait, 
fight  back  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunltv  Take  the  offensive  The  minute  any 
governmental  action  la  taken  or  even  pro- 
posed t.'ie  group  should  ask  the  question 
•What  are  we  going  to  do  to  get  them 
back'"  Second.  Mr  Klnoy  feels  that  the 
Committee  will  die  without  the  unity  of 
the  '  American  peoples  movements'.  They 
have  a  common  enemy.  HUAC.  and  should 
unite  all  peoples  movements  in  the  common 
fight  against  the  common  enemy  He  noted 
that  'the  man'  (President  Nixon)  is  going 
to  try  to  to  everything  within  his  power 
tD  prevent  this  unity  Third,  m  the  peo- 
ples' fight"  there  Is  no  generation  gap — the 
generation  can  be  bridged  In  Mr  Klnoy's 
opinion,  the  myth  that  there  Is  a  genera- 
tion gap  comes  directly  from    tne  man  " 

The  next  speaker  was  Jerry  Gutmann  who 
discussed  rather  briefly,  and  without  much 
detail,  the  Krebs,  Oavxs.  and  Young,  and 
Stammler  and  Cohen  cases  He  noted  that 
the  Krebs  case  is  now  pending  before  a  single 
Dlscrlct  Judge  In  Wa»h.iigton.  DC    who  has 


already  Indicated  that  he  considers  the  ques- 
tion moot  There  are.  he  noted,  additional 
questions  if  mnofiess  because  of  the  ch.inge 
of  the  committee  name  and  the  fact  that 
the  present  Congress  cannot  cite  contempt 
in  those  cases  Thev  will  not  accept  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  cases  ba.sed  on  the  Issue  of 
mi>ritne.ss  The  real  Issue  of  the  case  Is.  not 
the  power  to  cite  contempt,  btit  that  of  In- 
qul-sltlon  ,ind  interference  with  peoples'  lives 
and  First  Amendment  rights  He  Inferred 
that  they  will  argue  that  It  Is  really  the 
same  committee  with  the  same  powers,  not- 
withstanding the  name  change  He  men- 
tioned either  expanding  this  litigation  ex- 
pandlnt;  other  litigation,  or  Initiating  new  lit- 
igation to  include  an  issue  of  disposition  of 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee  files 
He  argued  there  Is  no  legitimate  legislative 
purpose  served  by  retention  of  these  files 
TTierefore,  a  request  will  be  made  to  seal 
the  files  or  records  so  they  cannot  be  ex- 
amined without  a  ocurt  order 

He  then  discussed  briefly  the  Young  and 
;;ai'i,t  case,  noting  that  a  motion  to  quash 
the  subpoenas  had  been  overruled  by  the 
District  Judge  He  then  discussed  briefly  the 
old  HU.\C  motion  to  produce  Dr  Young's 
bank  account  He  noted  that  when  the  mo- 
tion was  drawn,  bvit  not  served,  to  quash. 
Congressman  Ichord  called  and  told  them  he 
wa.s  withdrawing  the  siibpoena  for  a  tech- 
nical reason  and  to  date,  no  new  subpoen.t 
has  been  Issued  This  was  Interpreted  as  .i 
victory  for  the  Committee 

He  then  discussed  briefly  the  Stammler 
and  Cohen  case  He  noted  that  these  cases 
had  been  "knocked-out  of  court""  on  the  con- 
-titutlonal  theory  that  a  Congressman  can- 
not be  sued  can't  even  be  enjoined  from 
pursuing    unconstitutional    matters 

The  next  speaker  was  William  P  Kunstler, 
Esquire  He  spoke  briefly  <>n  legal  problems 
arising  In  the  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  areas. 
He  noted  that  the  Kentucky  Un-American 
Activities  Cfimmlttee  had  been  effectively 
destroyed  because  the  Governor  had  cut  off  its 
funds  He  emphasized  the  point,  previously 
raised  by  Mr  Klnoy.  of  positive  and  offensive 
reaction  at  the  first  p^;sslble  moment  He 
made  some  brief  comments  on  the  draft, 
noting  that  the  draft  statute  wiis  being  used 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  system  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  "peoples'  movement "  In  his 
opinion,  the  draft  system  Is  loaded  with  in- 
equities and  absence  of  due  process  at  every 
I<-ve!  He  a!s<i  made  some  relerence  to  Ken- 
nedy's recent  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
draft  He  closed  with  the  comment  that  'peo- 
ples' movements"  must  ■^.tund  and  fight  in  the 
most  positu-e  way  "The  man"  cannot  be 
cajoled  or  intellectuallzed  out  of  his  stand, 
but  lie  can  be  worn  down  He  can  be  tied 
down 

The  next  speaker  was  Donna  Allen  whose 
topic  w:is  Pending  Repressive  Legislation 
and  He»\rlngs  "  She  spoke  briefly  on  S  12 
noting  that  it  is  the  same  as  S  2988  In  her 
opinion.  It  contains  every  single  repressive 
thing  the  authors  of  the  bill  can  think  of 
She  noted  rather  briefly  the  antl-rlot  bill 
passed  as  a  rider  to  the  Civil  Rights  bill  She 
then  hpuke  briefly  on  six  bills  presently  pend- 
ing before  HISC.  all  referred  to  it  on  Jan- 
uary 3,   1969 

At  this  point,  there  was  a  break  with  some 
general  discussion  from  the  flr^ir  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  conversation  was  the  unde- 
sirablUty  of  transferring  HISC  to  the  Ju- 
diciary They  do  not  want  It  under  the  re- 
s.ject  ibility  if  the  Judiciary.  They  want  it  to 
it.nnd  alone  where  they  feel  It  Is  more  vul- 
nerable to  attack 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Thomas 
Emerson.  'Vale  University  He  began  by  noting 
that  HISC  Is  most  Interested  at  present  In 
disorder  on  the  campuses  and  demonstra- 
tions In  general.  He  briefly  discussed  Con- 
gressman Ichord's  bin  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee of  seven  Congressmen  to  review  con- 
tempt  citation   requests    His  only  comment 


was  that  it  contains  nothing  really  objectlon- 
.ible  He  also  noted  Congressman  ichord's  bill 
to  .imend  the  statute  to  subject  a  {jerson  who 
'misbehaves"  before  a  committee  to  con- 
tempt charges  In  his  opinion,  this  Is  ex- 
tremely vague  and  he  didn't  think  there  was 
any  reason  for  It  He  noted  that  other  com- 
mittees have  gotten  along  without  It 

Prnfes.snr    Emerson    then    discussed    Con- 
gressman Gonzalez'  bill  (H  R  46).  He  singled 
out  four  main  provisions:   (1)   It  reduces  the 
power  of  a  single  member  of  a  committee  to 
take  certain  actions.  It.  In  effect,  eliminates 
the  one-man  subcommittee.   (2»    It  contains 
provisions  regarding  the  right  of  witnesses  to 
explain  answers,  read  or  give  statements  at 
the  end  of  testlmonv.  and  gives  the  witnesses' 
counsel  rUht  to  question  certain  aspects  of 
the  Commlttee"s  Jurl.sdlctlon    i3)    It  extends 
rather  extensive  rights  to  people  i  other  than 
the  witness t    mentioned   In  committee  pro- 
ceedings. Including  right   of  cross-examina- 
tion and  right  to  call  witnesses  on  his  own 
behalf    (41  It  contains  provisions  which  pro- 
vide. In  part    for  a  court  decision  whether   i 
witness  would  be  held  In  contempt  If  he  re- 
fuses to  :inswer  a  question    before  he  In  fact 
does  refuse    In  Professor  Emerson's  opinion 
H  R    46  would  afford  more  substantial  right 
to  a  witness  called  to  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee   than    he    now    has     He    then    askeri 
whether  the  Committee  should  support  tht  = 
bill    He  noted  that  H  R   46  goes  to  form  (pro- 
cedure!   and  not  substance   (abolish  HUAC  i 
and    therefore    answering  his  own   question 
he  felt  that  no  formal  action  should  be  taken 
to  support  It    He  suggested  that  while  It  (i..r  = 
give  a  witness  more  protection,  the  position 
should  he  taken  that  people  shouldn't   havp 
to   testlfv   at   all.   Tlie   comments   that   camp 
from  the  floor  at  this  point  .seemed  to  be  In 
favor  of  endorsing  the  Gonzalez"  bill  because, 
basically,  it  applies  to  all  committees    Ther^ 
WHS  some  comment  that  It  should  be  strongly 
endorsed    The  Comrrlttee  will,  probably,  en- 
dorse and  support  the  Gon/alez'  bill  as  a  fort 
of  secondary  me.asure.   retaining  as  Its  first 
priority  Its  continued  fight  to  abolish  HUAC 
The  whole  Issue  Is  one  r.f  emphasis  or  priority. 
The    next    speaker    was    Professor    Douglas 
Dowd,  Cornell  UnUersltv    He  •ipoke  on  "At- 
tacks  On    Academic   Freedom"   He   Initially 
remarked   that    we   live   In   a   verv  dancerou^ 
perl.xl    He  was  referring  to  people  with  gen- 
eral Indifference  to,  or  support  of,  those  at- 
tempting to  suppress  dissent    He  noted  that 
all  news  reports  of  events  that  he  personallv 
was  acquainted   with   were   di'^torted:    there- 
fore he  assumes  'he  rest  are   He  doesn"t  think 
any  news  reports  are  reallv  reliable  When  he 
reached  this  conclusion  there  w.as  a  resound- 
ing round  of  applause  from  the  audience 

He  then  observed  that  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  problem  on  the  campus  with 
respect  to  freedom  of  speech  In  his  opinion, 
people  are  free  to  say.  .md  are  saying  what 
they  want.  However,  this  freedom  )f  speech. 
on  the  campus,  is  now  l)elng  used  as  a  means 
of  preventing  change,  not  promoting  change 
This  was  the  whole  basis  of  his  remarks 

He  noted  that  today  the  youthful  academic 
world  Is  trying  to  stop  and  break  up  the 
corporate  war  economy  Students  are  trying 
to  change  things  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
puses. He  feels  that  the  universities  are  now 
turning  out  people  who  will  fit  into  slots,  who 
wU  work  and  perpetuate  the  system,  and  the 
students  want  to  change  the  system  The 
students  are  saying  things  must  be  ch.'-nged 
and.  many  times,  the  faculty  say  "we  agree.' 
but  present  procedures  to  effectuate  that 
change  must  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The 
students,  however,  see  nothing  change,  or  if 
the  (  hauge  does  come.  It  is  too  slow  or  only 
temporary  Students  are  saying  we  want  to 
change,  we  will  use  your  procedvires.  but  If 
they  don't  work,  we  will  build  up  our  own. 
The  whole  point.  In  Professor  E>owd's  opinion. 
IS  that  many  times  the  faculty  agrees  with 
the  students  that  some  change  must  b«  made, 
that  something  must  be  done,  but  they  don"t 
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do  anything  about  it.  In  short,  there  Is  much 
free  speech  about  what  should  be  done,  but 
such  free  speech  does  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. All  the  free  speech  results  In  la  talk, 
talk,  talk,  but  no  concrete  results.  Therefore, 
the  observation  that.  In  effect,  free  speech  Is 
preventing,  not  promoting,  change.  Professor 
Dowd  cloeed  with  the  comment  that  when 
repression  comes  to  the  campus,  It  will  come 
wrapped  In  a  cloak  of  free  speech.  Talk,  while 
necessary,  is  not  enough. 

The  next  speaker  was  Carl  Braden  who 
talked  rather  briefly  about  the  Kentucky  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and  how  It  Is 
presently  rendered  Ineffectual  by  the  Gov- 
frnor"s  denial  of  funds.  He  again  emphasized 
the  concept  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
when  a  "repression  measure"'  Is  Instituted  is 
to  counterattack  He  advocates,  as  did  every- 
one else,  the  theory  that  you  fight  both  In 
the  courts  and  on  the  street:  using  the  term 
fight"'  in  terms  of  organizing  and  educating 
people — In  short,  combined  legal,  propa- 
ganda, and  organizational  techniques. 

The  next  speaker  was  Ginny  Guild,  an  asso- 
ciate staff  member  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  fund.  Her  very  brief  general 
ix)mments  were  directed  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  organizing  people  against  repression 
in  the  South.  She  noted  that  people  should 
i'X>k  at  repression  In  its  totality — wherever 
iind  by  whomever  It  urises. 

The  next  speaker  was  Jim  Rowan,  Chalr- 
:iKui.  Southern  Committee  Against  Repres- 
-luii  He  noted  that  they  have  made  advances 
!:i  the  South  In  their  coordination  of  groups. 
He  made  s-ome  general  comments  about  what 
i.e  called  "creative  losing"  noting  that  the 
.  "urts  make  an  excellent  forum  from  which 
i.ney  can  expres.s  their  views.  He  also  touched 
rather  briefly  on  problems  created  by  state 
.;nd  city  agencies. 

llie  next  speaker  was  Juan  Lopez.  He  com- 
mented on  the  black  and  brown  people's 
ii'ar  of  concentration  camps  (Title  II  of  the 
MeCarran  Act).  He  again  asked  the  National 
Committee  how  they  Intend  to  relate  to  the 
black,  brown,  Chinese,  labor  movements,  etc. 
He  suggested  that  every  time  u  group  of  peo- 
^ile  or  oreani/atlon  Is  "oppressed"  by  a  local, 
ttate,  or  leder.U  authority,  that  is  the  ideal 
•inie  to  educate  them  of  the  evils  of  the  Mc- 
c.irran  Act  He  clo.sed  with  a  suggestion  that 
tlio  Committee  consider  hiring  black  and 
brown  organizers. 

The  next  speaker  was  Terry  Carter,  from 
(.•.linden.  New  Jersey.  She  began  by  telling  of 
licr  experiences  In  the  Civil  Rights  field  in 
C.mden.  New  Jersey,  and  how  "they"  brought 
i:i  a  red  scire"  to  break  up  the  group  or 
iTcanlzations.  She  noted  that  the  '"HUAC 
I  .dies'"  of  name  calling  is  particularly  effec- 
tive in  the  black  and  brown  communities 
because  of  il)  their  lack  of  education  and 
'2j  they  have  'oeen  subjected  to  the  same 
"mom  and  apple  pie""  Americanism  as  the 
rest  of  us  and  are.  in  her  opinion,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  concept  of  this  Americanism 
bcc;iuse  of  their  constant  struggle  for  equal- 
!•-•.•  She  noted  that  If  you  cannot  convince 
the  white  middle-class  community  that  the 
HUAC-type  repressive  and  oppressive  tactics 
.ire  bad,  how  can  you  expect  to  convince  the 
black  and  brown  people.  She  noted  they  are 
simply  too  busy  with  the  mundane  problems 
(J!  living  to  intellectualize  with  this  problem. 

.-he  reconamended  a  full-fledged  campaign 
licsicned  to  reach  the  black  and  brown  com- 
.•ir.iniiy  at  their  level.  The  type  of  campaign 
:  ii-:nched  against  the  white  middle-class  clt- 
l::enry  will  not  be  effective  against  the  black 
■uifi  brown  community  for  the  simple  reason 
th.it  they  stand  on  two  different  levels  of 
education.  She  noted  that  letter  writing, 
phone  calls,  etc  will  not  work  In  the  black 
and  brown  community.  In  her  opinion,  It  Is 
necessary  to  actually  go  In  and  personally 
t  Uk  with  these  people — and  the  organizers 
::r.ist  be  black  or  brown  people. 

>he  commented  that  In  her  experience 
HUAC  "oppresses""  black  men  by  repressing 


and  oppressing  the  white  liberal  groups  try- 
ing to  help  them.  HUAC  doesn't  actually 
touch  or  Interfere  with  the  black  people; 
therefore,  the  majority  of  the  black  commu- 
nity does  not  think  that  any  of  the  HUAC 
action-type  of  activities,  particularly  she 
pointed  out.  the  MeCarran  Act.  Title  II, 
pertains  to  them.  She  closed  with  a  plea  to 
organize  the  black  community. 

The  next  speaker  was  John  Learner  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  He  began 
by  noting  that  imperialism,  capitalism,  and 
racism  are  the  real  problems  in  America  to- 
day. He  made  some  general  comments  abotit 
the  present  problems  of  the  Washington  Free 
Press,  the  SDS  demonstrations  which  pre- 
cluded Mayor  Alioto  from  speaking  at  George- 
town University,  and  the  fexas  universities 
refusal  to  allow  SDS  to  hold  their  March 
National  Council  meeting  there.  He  also  spent 
a  few  brief  minutes  discussing  varying  ex- 
amples of  what  he  considered  to  be  repression 
of  the  SDS.  Interestingly,  he  commented  that 
the  SDS  knew  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  is  planning  to  investigate  them. 
and  made  the  comment  that  'we  will  learn 
very  quickly  how  to  respond  to  that  lurm  of 
repression. •• 

He  noted  that  the  SDS  is  learning  l.ow  to 
use  the  HUAC-type  hearing  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, how  to  utilize  it  to  show  just  how 
undemocratic  and  repre?.sive  those  mecha- 
nisms of  government  really  are.  He  lurther 
commented  that  history  had  .-hown  them 
that  the  channels  of  petition  for  redi?ss  are 
not  open  to  the  SDS.  He  commented,  •■•,ve 
.tre.  in  fact,  a  movement  of  people  for  power 
in  this  country."  He  concl'ided  by  noting' 
that  jt  is  imjxjssible  to  sfcp:.ratc  llie  att.ick.s 
against  SDS  from  attacks  against  any  other 
groups  and  organizations  for  reform  in  this 
country.  He  made  a  plea  for  unity  cf  .dl 
groups  with  the  closing  remark,  "power  to 
the  people,  by  any  means  nece.'^sary." 

The  next  two  speakers.  Wayne  Holley  (f 
TJtMi  and  Scarlet  Patrick,  made  a  few  brief 
general  comments  on  "Defense  Against  Pros- 
fcutions  Under  HUAC's  Revived  Internal 
Security  Act." 

The  next  speaker  was  Milton  Cohen.  .Social 
■>vorker-executive,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  ;n 
Stammler.  Hall  and  Culieri  v.  Willis.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  '•estatalishmeni'"  is  trying 
to  carry  out  a  policy  of  I  sharp  I  repression, 
because  they  can"t  solve  the  problems.  He 
further  noted  that  the  change  of  name  from 
HUAC  to  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
is  a  sign  of  their  strength  and  a  sign  of  the 
Committee's  weakness. 

At  this  point,  the  group  engaged  in  a  r.ither 
general  discussion  over  various  issues  that 
had  been  raised.  The  only  thing  of  particular 
interest  at  this  point  was  a  question  raised 
by  an  Individual  from  St.  Louis.  He  com- 
mented that  when  groups  use  more  radical 
means  to  get  what  they  want,  people  were 
asking  him  the  question,  "In  pursuing  your 
goals,  you  are  violating  my  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  to  do  what  I  want  to,  how  do 
you  Justify  that?"  He  then  asked.  "How  do 
I  answer  a  question  like  this?"'  It  was  ex- 
tremely Interesting  that  no  one  attempted 
to  answer  the  question.  In  fact,  the  question 
was  Ignored  with  the  next  two  people  mak- 
ing eloquent  remarks  toward  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment  freedoms,  the  need  for 
a  change  In  society,  calling  the  Convention 
a  victory  celebration,  and  imploring  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  attacking  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

There  was,  also,  some  discussion  at  this 
time  regarding  the  direction  the  Committee 
was  to  take.  "The  general  question  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  discussed  was  how 
broad  a  front  should  be  pursued.  Should  they 
limit  themselves  simply  to  attacking  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee,  or 
should  they  branch  out  and  encompass  more 
activities.  There  was  really  no  answer  given, 
merely  much  discussion. 


The  last  speaker  was  Dennis  J  Roberts, 
Esquire,  Counsel,  Law  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  He  noted  that  the  Law  Cen- 
ter has  filed  suit,  in  effect,  against  Title  11  of 
the  MeCarran  Act  They  are  specifically  after 
the  "detention""  ivspect  of  Title  II.  He  dis- 
cussed briefiy  a  hearing  held  about  a  week 
ago  on  the  Government's  motion  to  dismiss 
this  suit  and  noted  that  the  Judge  had  taken 
it  under  advisement.  He  inferred  rather 
strongly  that  the  Judge  was  kindlv  disposed 
toward  the  Plaintiff's  view  to  declare  Title 
II  unconstitutional.  He  suggested  that  this 
.suit  be  used  .is  a  unifying  tool  to  unite  all 
forces  and  all  people  against  repression 

This  concluded  scheduled  speakers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  assembled  people 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  country  i.s  reaching  fi.scal  ex- 
tremes and  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting budget  cuts  acro.ss  the  board 
I  think  It  is  incumbent  on  this  bodv  to 
clcsely  scrutinize  the  pending  req"u»t 
tor  a  special  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
This  committee  already  receives  the 
.statutory  sum  of  S166.340  in  addition  to 
the  automatic  amenities  such  as  print- 
ing, stationery,  stamps,  equipment,  fur- 
niture and  office  space  allowances  Tliere 
seems  no  reason  why  this  committee 
should  not  be  able  to  operate  within  its 
budget.  Certainly,  a  .special  appropria- 
tion of  about  2.50  percent  in  exce.<;s  of  the 
statutory  allowance  is  unnece.ssary.  This 
committee  has  the  mandate  to  investi- 
gate internal  subversion  within  the 
country  and  recommend  necessary  leg- 
islation. In  past  years,  the  committee 
operating  under  the  title  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  indeed  held  many  inve.stigations.  Its 
legislative  accomplishnients  have  not 
been  overwhelming  however. 

There  has  been  no  explanation  of  why 
the  committee  cannot  carry  on  its  des- 
ignated function  within  its  reeular 
budget.  The  only  rea.<^on  I  can  surmise 
for  this  request  is  to  lund  the  oxtPn.sive 
publishing  acti'vities  of  the  committee. 
These  publications  do  not  fall  within  the 
authorized  purpo.ses  of  the  committee, 
and  in  many  cases  consist  of  unverified 
allegations  from  dubious  sources  on  the 
activities  or  a.s.sociations  of  certain  pub- 
lic figures.  I  can  see  no  rca.son  for  Con- 
gre.ss  to  fund  the  di.ssemination  of  con- 
spiratorial theories  advanced  by  private 
citizens  or  organizations 

For  these  reasons  I  ,'.ould  recommend 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tlie 
first  day  of  this  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  a  proposal.  House  Resolution 
20.  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  Re- 
cently, when  the  name  of  this  commit- 
tee was  changed  to  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee,  without  any  per- 
ceivable change  in  its  functions  or  its 
mandate  of  authority,  i  introduced  a 
bill,  Hou.se  Resolution  287.  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  this  newly  named,  but  rela- 
tively unchanged,  committee. 

Today  the  question  of  appropriations 
for  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee for  this  session  is  before  us.  and 
today  I  take  the  floor  again  to  urge  that 
we  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  this 
committee.  House  Resolution  270,  which 
we  have  before  us  today,  would  appro- 
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priate  $400,000  for  the  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware  this 
authorization  Is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  committee  in  existence  This  f'juding 
is  in  addition  to  the  fund=;  authorized  for 
the  committee — more  than  $160  000  this 
vear— under  the  Legislative  Reorgani/a- 
tion  Act  of  1946 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  received  additional 
funds  In  the  amount  of  $845,000  by  spe- 
cific House  re.solutlons  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, it  received  additional  fundintj  of 
$725,000  By  compari.v^in,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  received  an  addition- 
al fundini?  of  only  $500,000 

It  is  incrt-dible  Mr  Speaker,  that  so 
much  money  .should  go  for  such  little 
legislative  accompbshment  The  func- 
tions of  a  legislative  committee  are  to 
cor^der.  report,  and  over.see  legislation. 
Since  It^s  ''stablishment  as  a  standing 
committee  m  1945.  the  Un-Ameru-an 
Activities  Committt^ — predecessor  of  the 
present  committee — had  to  its  credit  two 
acts — »he  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954— 
together  with  four  amendm.ent-s  to  the 
Internal  Security  Act  Indet^d.  the  last  of 
these  amendments,  pa.v%ed  by  the  90th 
Congress.  'Aa^s  made  nece.s.sary  to  keep 
alive  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  becaii.se  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  most  impori^nt  part  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act — that  which  sought 
to  compel  rei;i5tration  of  groups  £.nd  in- 
dividuals with  the  Attorney  General  by 
order  of  the  Board — violated  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  committee,  by  the 
very  kinds  of  investigations  which  it  con- 
ducts, necessarily  invades  the  area  of  first 
amendment  rights — speech  and  assem- 
bly— which  are  specifically  exempt  from 
congiessional  action  and  therefore  from 
congressional  investigation. 

This  committee,  by  the  very  kinds  of 
investigations  which  it  conducts,  una- 
voidably pimishes  Individuals  without 
due  process  of  law  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment  as  well  as  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  legis- 
lative punishment. 

More  than  tiiis,  Mr  Speaker,  we  mu^t 
ask  whether  we  need  this  committee  to 
expose  subversive  activities.  Not  only  is 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  emi- 
nently capable  of  uncoveiing  activities 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  United  States 
by  force  and  violence  and  deception,  but 
the  kinds  of  activities  at  Ahich  the  com- 
mittee is  now  taking  aim — protest  and 
dissent  by  New  Left  groups — are  not 
masked  by  front  uroups  as  was  Commu- 
nist activity  in  the  past.  When  the  com- 
mittee interrogates  protestors  and  agita- 
tors like  Rennie  DaMs  and  Tom  Hayden. 
It  is  not  drawing  aside  a  curtain  of  de- 
ception and  exposing  subversion  to  public 
view  These  people  are  only  too  eager  to 
state  their  views  to  the  country  and  to 
the  committee. 

Not  only  does  the  legislative  record  of 
the  committee  fail  to  justify  its  continua- 
tion, but  even  the  function  of  exposing 
subversion  to  which  it  has  appealed  for 
justification  Is  rendered  less  necessary  by 
the  overt  character  of  arrest,  protest,  and 
di.s-sent 

Mr   Speaker.  I  uvi.e  my  colleagues  to 


vote  against  House  Resolution  270.  for  it 
IS  obvious  from  the  past  record  of  the 
rommittee  that  Its  activities  tend  to  dn 
more  to  weaken  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  individual  rights  rather  than 
strengthen  the  internal  security  of  our 
Nation 

Mr  SCHERI.E  Mr  Speaker  on  Febru- 
ary 18  1969  the  House  overwhelmingly 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  306  to  80.  the  du- 
ties and  iun.sdiction  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  This  resolu- 
tion today  merely  authorizes  the  money 
for  the  committee  to  do  the  job 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
IcHORo,  has  outlined  to  thos*-  of  us  on  the 
committee  a  very  comprehensive  sched- 
ule of  activity  The  committee  intends 
to  hold  hearings  on  subject.s  such  as:  The 
protection  of  national  defense  facilities, 
the  security  of  classified  information  re- 
leased to  industry  Federal  employment 
security  vessel,  ports,  and  harbor  se- 
curity, the  protection  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  periods  of  undeclared  war; 
passport  security  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950; 
and  the  role  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  in  helping  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  revolutionary  activity  In  ad- 
dition the  committee  has  a  responsibility, 
as  do  all  Hou.se  committees,  to  conduct 
legislative  oversight  hearings  to  see 
whether  the  pres.-m  laws  .ue  adequately 
achieving  their  purpose  .md  whether  they 
are  properly  enforced. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  th.e  field  m 
which  this  committee  is  involved  the  in- 
vestigations must  be  conducted  in  depth 
to  assure  that  the  committee  obtams  the 
proper  information.  I  urge  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  t-o  support  this  bill 

Mr  HELdTOSKJ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration  for  the  authorization  of 
expenditures  of  $400,000  by  the  newly 
named  Committee  wn  Internal  Security, 
but  the  same  old  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amencan  .Activities. 

Ever  since  I  beciime  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  opposed  this  committee  as 
one  that  is  useless  to  the  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  It  has  shown  little 
for  Its  expenditures  of  public  moneys. 
But.  It  has  been  flamboyant  in  its  con- 
duct of  committee  business. 

Of  all  the  committees  of  this  House, 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
is  requesting  the  greatest  appropnation, 
for  which  we  receive  the  least  amount 
of  legislative  proposals. 

I  have  felt  that  the  powers  of  this 
committee  could  be  well  incorporated 
into  the  functions  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  I  still  feel  that  way 
Yet,  m  making  a  simple  change  in  the 
name  of  this  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, we  have  guen  it  the  right  to 
delve  into  the  matters  ')f  espionage,  a 
phase  that  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  42  year.s — 
and  which  still  should  be  there.  Are  we 
going  to  chip  away  from  the  authority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  small 
pieces  and  finally  leave  the  committee 
nothing  to  do' 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly opposed  to  this  resolution  to  pro- 
vide $425,000  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Se<urtty.  known  until  recently  as 


the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Last  month  we  were  asked  to  change 
Its  name,  to  provide  it,  in  effect,  with 
sheep's  clothing.  But  the  committee  re- 
mains the  same.  If  it  exLsts  at  all,  it 
should  be  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  I  believe  this  com- 
mittee IS  inappropriate  to  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

What  upsets  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  take  up  this  re.solutlon  without  regard 
to  our  own  strictures  for  saving  money. 
We  all  know  the  committee  is  notorious- 
ly unproductive  of  legislative  profw.sals 
We  could  very  well  t)egin  cutting  our 
budget  right  here.  I  am  voting  against 
House  Resolution  270,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  because  I  disapprove  of  the  com- 
nuitees  Inve.stigatory  procedures,  but  I 
believe  the  committee  appropriately  be- 
lonu's  under  the  Judiciar>-  Committee. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  to 
sup[X)rt  House  Resolution  270,  whicii 
provides  the  funds  lor  the  operation  of 
the  Hou.se  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Out  of  habit  I  u.sed  the  foiegoiiu' 
de.scrlptlon.  and  I  know  I  should  refer 
to  It  as  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity While  I  .supported  the  change  d 
name,  it  was  with  some  reluctance 

I  have  listened  this  afternoon  to  tho.-e 
few  Members  who  have  .sixiken  against 
adequate  funding  for  the  Internal  Secu- 
nty  Committee  They  are  entitled  to  their 
views.  I  had  i;ieat  difficulty  followiiu 
their  roasonint;  that  the  funding  would 
undennme  the  civil  liberties  of  everyone 
in  .America  On  the  contrary,  the  work 
of  this  committee  has  contributed  sit;- 
nificanlly  to  sirengthmg  the  rights  o: 
liberties  of  all  of  us  by  ferreting  out  the 
enemies  oi  this  country  who  would  de- 
stroy it. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that 
about  a  week  ano  there  was  a  meetiiu- 
iiere  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  moup 
that  call  themselves,  the  Committee  To 
Abolish  HUAC. 

While  my  information  about  what 
went  on  in  the  committee  meeting  is  in- 
complete and  admittedly  ba.sed  on  hear- 
say, It  comes  from  a  source  which  is  usu- 
ally reliable  I  believe  what  I  have  heard 
should  be  made  a  pan  of  the  record  of 
this  debate. 

In  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Committee  To  .Abolish  HUAC  were  urged 
to  talk  to  their  Congressman  when  he 
returns  to  his  district.  They  suggested 
that  all  Congressmen  who  vote  in  favor 
of  HUAC  are  on  the  defensive,  while 
those  who  voted  against  HUAC  aie 
proud  to  say  they  have  opposed  it.  It 
seems  that  a  fonner  Congressman  from 
Oregon,  Mr  Charle.^  Portir.  was  present 
and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  best  wav 
to  '.set  up'  a  Congressman  who  is  pro- 
HU.AC  He  advised  those  assembled  v.\ 
tile  Washington  meeting  to  mail  banc 
to  a  Congressman  any  of  his  .so-called 
pro-HUAC  form  letters  and  demand  th.it 
the  Congressman  write  a  [>ersonal  letter 
.setting  forth  with  particularity  why  ;ie 
fav.)red  funds  for  the  use  of  HUAC.  Th.e 
former  Member  fiom  Oregon  was  very 
gleeful  in  telling  how  to  hurt  a  Con- 
■.4ressman.  He  said  if  the  answer  was 
anti-HUAC.  take  it  tc  the  newspapers.  If 
the  answer  was  pro-HUAC.  give  it  to 
the  Congressman's  opponent  for  use  In 
campaign  material  in  the  next  election. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  there  been  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  how  I  intended  to  vote 
on  this  resolution,  it  would  have  been 
erased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  HUAC  has  been  in 
session  discussing  ways  to  embarrass 
those  who  support  adequate  funding  for 
this  committee.  I  .lope  we  can  get  a  roll- 
call  vote  today  on  this  resolution.  I  want 
my  constituents  and  future  opponents  to 
clearly  understand  my  position  on  this 
issue. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  was  privileged  to  know  the  former 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  late 
Mr.  Walter.  I  knew  the  former  chair- 
man from  Louisiana,  Mr.  'Willis.  I  sug- 
gest today  that  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichord),  the 
new  chairman  of  this  committee,  will 
carry  the  tradition  of  the  former  chair- 
men. He  will  lead  the  committee  with 
fairness  and  objectivity.  He  will  make  a 
record  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of.       f    , 

Yes,  I  suppose  we  will  always  have  a^ 
few  opponents  of  this  committee,^ 
whetlier  it  is  called  HUAC  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  It  is  my 
obsenation  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  the  opponents  are  becoming  fewer. 
.Anyhow,  a  rollcall  vote  would  enable 
most  Members  to  stand  up  to  be  counted 
in  support  of  a  committee  which  over 
the  years  has  conducted  many  important 
inquiries  which  have  contributed  to  the 
.security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

.MOTION     lO    RECOMMIT 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
-gentleman  opposed  to  the  re.solutlon? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Heid  of  New  Ycirk  moves  to  recommit 
House  fiesolutlon  270  to  tlie  Committee  on 
!J.)use  Admlnistr.Ttion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
:ccommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
luestion  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
-peaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  'ibiect  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
I  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
l>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
liresent. 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
.1  quorum  IS  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  .'Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    and  there 


were — yeas 

74,  nays  283, 

not  voting  74 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  33; 
YEAS— 74 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Qialmo 

OHara 

Calif. 

Gilbert 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Annunzio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Ottinger 

Ashley 

Halpern 

Pike 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Wash 

Podell 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Reld,  NY. 

BoUlng 

Hawkins 

Reuse 

Brademaa 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Brasco 

HelstObkl 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hicks 

St  Germain 

Burton,  Calif. 

Horton 

St.  Onge 

Button 

Howard 

Schwengel 

Chlsholm 

Jacobs 

Stokes 

Clay 

Karth 

Thompson,  N.J 

C'ohelan 

Kastenmeler 

Tlernan 

Conte 

Koch 

Tunney 

Gorman 

Leggett 

Vanlk 

Culver 

Lowensteln 

Waldie 

Daddarlo 

McCarthy 

Whalen 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Wilson. 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  OalU 

.  Mlkva 

WoltT 

EUberg 

Mink 

Yates 

Farbeteln 

Morse 

Fraser 

.Vedzl 
NAYS— 283 

Abbltt 

Derwlnski 

Kyi 

Adair 

Devlne 

Landgrebe 

Addabbo 

Dlngell 

Langen 

Albert 

Donohue 

Latta 

Anderson,  111. 

Dorn 

Lernon 

Anderson, 

Dowdy 

Lipscomb 

Tenn. 

Downing 

Lloyd 

Andrews, 

Duncan 

Lujan 

N  Dak. 

EWmondson 

McClory 

Arendfl 

Erlenborn 

McCloskey 

Ashbroolt 

E.=;hleman 

McCulloch 

AsplnaU 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Ayres 

Fallon 

McDonald, 

Baring 

Fascell 

Mich. 

Beall,  Md. 

Felghan 

McEwen 

Belcher 

Flndley 

McFall 

Bennett 

Fisher 

McKneaUy 

Betts 

Flood 

-McMillan 

Bevlll 

Flowers 

MacGregor 

Blaggl 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mahon 

Blester 

Ford, 

Mall  hard 

Blackburn 

William  D. 

Mann 

Blanton 

Foreman 

Mar^h 

Boggs 

Fountain 

Martin 

Bray 

Frellnghuysen 

Mayne 

Brlnkley 

Prey 

MeskiU 

Broomfleld 

Prledel 

Michel 

Brotzman 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Fuqua 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brown,  Ohio 

Galiflanakls 

Mills 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Garmatz 

Mlnlsh 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Gaydos 

Mize 

Buchanan 

Gibbons 

Mizell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gonzalez 

MoUohan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Goodlir.g 

Moiiagan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Griffiths 

Montgomery 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gross 

Morcran 

Burton,  Utah 

Grover 

.Morton 

Bush 

Guliser 

Mo-her 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hamui 

Moss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Haley 

.Mvers 

Cabell 

Hall 

Nat  Cher 

Cafferv 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

CahlU 

Hanley 

Nicliols 

Camp 

Hanna 

OKonskl 

Carter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Olsen 

Casey 

Harsha 

Pai>-man 

Cederberg 

Hastings 

Patten 

Chamberlain 

Hays 

Pelly 

Chappell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pepper 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Clark 

Hogan 

Pettis 

Clausen, 

Hohfleld 

Philbin 

DonH. 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Clawson,  Del 

Hull 

Ponge 

Cleveland 

Hungate 

Poff 

Collier 

Hunt 

Prever.  NO. 

Collins 

Hutchinson 

Price,  ni. 

Conable 

Ichord 

Price.  Tex. 

Corbett 

Jarman 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Coughlln 

Joelson 

Pr.cinski 

Cowger 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Quie 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Quillen 

Cunningham 

Jonas 

Railsback 

Daniel,  Va 

Jones.  N.C. 

Randall 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

RelXel 

Davis,  Qa. 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kee 

Rieirle 

de  la  Garza 

Keith 

Rivers 

Delaney 

King 

Roberts 

Dellenback 

Kleppe 

Roblson 

Denney 

Kluczynskl 

Rodino 

Dennis 

Kuykendall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vigorlto 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Springer 

Waegonner 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Wampler 

Rostenkowskl 

Staggers 

WatMDn 

Roudebush 

Stanton 

Welcker 

Rumsfeld 

Steed 

Whalley 

Ruppe 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

White 

Ruth 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Whitehurst 

Sandman 

Stephens 

Whitten 

Satterfleld 

Stratton 

Widnall 

Saylor 

stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Schadeberg 

Stuckey 

Williams 

Scherle 

Svminaton 

WllbOn,  Bob 

Schneebell 

Taft 

Win  I. 

Scott 

Talcott 

Wold 

SebelluB 

Taylor 

Wydler 

Shrlver 

Teaeue,  Calif. 

W\lie 

Sikes 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wyman 

Slsk 

Thompson,  Ga 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Youne 

Slack 

Udall 

Zablocki 

Smith,  Calif. 

Utt 

Zlon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-74 

Abernethy 

Foley 

Murphv.  111. 

Alexander 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oettys 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Barrett 

Gray 

Pat  man 

Bates 

Green,  Pa. 

Piri.ie 

Bell.  Calif. 

Griffln 

Pollock 

Berry 

Gude 

PoweU 

BUunik 

Hammer- 

Purcell 

Bow 

.schmidt 

Rarick 

Brock 

Harvey 

Rees 

Brooks 

Hebert 

Held.  Ill 

Carev 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ronan 

Celler 

Kuwan 

i'.uth 

Colmer 

Kyros 

Roybal 

Conyers 

La  n  drum 

Scheuer 

Daw^son 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Dent 

L<mg.  Md. 

Snyder 

Di'^kmson 

Lukens 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

McClure 

Ul.man 

Dwyer 

Mncdonald, 

Van  Deerllu 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ma.ss. 

Watklns 

Edwards.  La. 

Tvlatliias 

Watts 

Esch 

May 

Wright 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Wyatt 

Fish 

MlnshaU 

Flynt 

Moorhead 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ronan  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr,  Gray  against. 

Mr.  Foley  lor.  wi:h  .Mr   .Abernethy  agiUnst. 

Mr.  Conyers  lor.  with  Mr.  .Andrews  of 
Alabama  again.st. 

Mr.  Dawson  lor,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennes- 
>ee  against. 

Mr.   Powell   lor.   with    Mr.   Gettys    .;gainst. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for.  with  Mr.  GrltSn  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  lor.  with  Mr  O'Neal  o;  cieorgla 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dw\er. 

Mr.  Dulskl  With  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  .Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.   Brooks   with   Mr.   Watkins. 

Mr.  Bl-.itnik  with  Mr.  Piriiie. 

Mrs.  .Sullivan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs    Reid  of  Illinois 

-Mr  .Mexai^der  wit'n  Mr  Berry. 

Mr.  Ciirey  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Snyder 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Pol- 
lock. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.   Long   of   Maryland   with   Mr.   Mathias. 

Mr.   Moorhead   with   Mr.   Lukens. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.   Flynt  with  .Mr.   Edwards  of  .Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
schniidt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illincis  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McClure. 
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Mr  Meeds  with  Mr   Each 

Mr     Shipley    with    Mr     Bell    of    California. 

Mr   Wright  with  Mr   Watts 

Mr    Van   Deerlln   with   Mr    UUman. 

Mr  Pxircell  with  Mr  Rartck. 

Mr  MADDEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr  GUBSER  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea  '  to  "nay 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker,  on 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were-yeas  305.  nays  51.  not  voting  75. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No  34 1 

YEAS— 305 


Abbttt 
Adair 

Adams 

Arlcla.nbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  III. 
.Andrewt.  • 

V    DiK 
Arf:  ds 
Ash  brook 
AsplnaU 
.Ayr?-* 
Baring 
Beall.  Md 
Beicher 
Bennett 
Bett.^ 
BevlU 
Blag^l 
Blester 
Blackburn 
B..it:tu:i 
Bot;L;.s 
Bolar.d 
Bradem.is 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Br"<  nineld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N  C. 
BrovhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
B'.rke.  F:a 
Burke.  Mass. 
B'.;r:eson.  Tex. 
BurlL-on,  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrne.?.  WI3 
Ca^eu 
Caffery 

C:ih.:: 
camp 
Carter 
Ca.~ey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
ColUns 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Covighlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Vi 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Dav;~    Cla 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Del.A:.--\ 
Dellenback 

DtTne-v 
DennU 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 


Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dul-*ki 

Duncan 

Fdm  indson 

Erlenborn 

ERhleman 

Evaas.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

FeUhan 

Plndley 

Fl.'her 

Flo,jd 

Flowers 

Ford.  OeraUl  R 

Ford, 

W  ..  dm  D 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Prey 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fuqv;a 
O.iliMar.akLs 
Oarmatz 
Ga'.  do3 
Glalmo 
Glbhons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllr.g 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gub~er 
Hainan 

H  d  ;.••.■ 

Hall 

Ha;pern 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hanr.a 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  VVaah, 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hiys 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hu-Ks 

Hogan 

HortoQ 

Hix^mer 

Howard 

Hmh 

Huni?ate 

H'.:nt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

J-irma:! 

Joet-son 

John.son,  Calif 

Jonas 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Ket- 

Keith 

Kins' 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 


Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Lafa 

Lennun 

Llpsromb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDadP 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahoa 
Maliliard 
Mann 
Mar'^h 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
MontgocQery 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
OKoaskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poatje 
Poff 

Preyer,  N  C. 
Price.  Ill 
Price.  Tex. 
Prvor    Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Quie 
QuiUen 
Ralls  back 
Randall 
ReLfel 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 


Roberts 

R.>bUon 

Rodlno 

Ros-ers,  (v.lo 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebuah 

Rum.sfeld 

Ruppe 

Huttl 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

3i.ott 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Sikas 

Slsk 

Skvibitz 

Slack 


Anderson, 

Calif 
Annunzlo 
.Ashley 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Bruwii,  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif 
Button 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conn an 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
DliJKS 
Dlngell 

Abernethy 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell,  CaJU 
Berry 
Blatalk 
Bow 
Brook 
Brooks 
Carey 
Ceiler 
Colmer 
Couyers 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  .Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Escu 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fiynt 


Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N  V 

Sprlnurr 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steliter    Wl.s 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Slubhlefleld 

Stuckey 

Svmlngton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teanue.  TfX 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

NAYS— 51 

E(  khardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

F,irbsteln 

Fraser 

Gallagber 

Gilbert 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Herhler,  W 

Helstoskl 

Karth 

K  isteumeler 

Koch 

Lowe  ostein 

McCarthy 

Mlkva 

.Mink 


Va 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlvortto 

Waggonrier 

Wampler 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiktgin.s 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wvman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablorkl 

Zlon 

Zwaih 


Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Podell 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Germalh 

3t.  Onge 

Stokes 

niompson,  N  J. 

Wiildle 

Wlialen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 75 


Foley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gettys 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gude 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
H.irvey 
Hebert 
Hollfleld 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kyros 
Land  rum 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClure 
.Macdonald, 

\la.ss. 
.\Iathliis 
Meeds 
Mlnahall 
Moorhead 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Piitman 

Pirnle 

Pollock 

Powell 

i'urcell 

Rartck 

Kee.s 

Reld.  III. 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Roth 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Sullivan 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watts 

Wrli,'ht 

Wyatt 


Ronan   against. 
with  Mr.  Holl- 

Mr.    Macdonald 

,  with  Mr.  Con- 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the    following 
pans: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Hebert   for.   with   Mr 

Mr,  Long  of  Loulslan.i  tor 
field  against. 

Mr.    Abernethy    for.    with 
of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr    Evlns  of  Tennessee  for 
yers  against. 

Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr    GrlfHn   Jor,  with  Mr    Scheuer  against. 

Mr.    Andrews    of    Alabama    for.    with    Mr. 
Roybal  against 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Barrett   with   Mrs.   Dwyer. 

Mr  Ceiler  with  Mr  Bow 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr    Harvey. 

Mr   Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   Plmle. 

Mrs    Sullivan  with  .Mrs    Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr    Rivers  with  Mr    Bates. 


Mr    .Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Qude. 

Mr   Carey  with  Mr   Pish 

-Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with   Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr    Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

.Mr    Van  Deerlln   with  Mr    Esch. 

.Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  -Mr  Edwards 
of  -■MabHma 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr    Fulton  of  Tennes.see  with   Mr    Brock 

.Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Lukens 

.Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  McCUire. 

Mr    .Meeds   with    .Mr    Bell   of   California. 

Mr    Hamniersihnildt   with  Mr.  Pollock. 

.Mr  Kyros  with  .Mr  Roth 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 
Snyder. 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr  Watson 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr   Leggett  with  .Mr.  .Alexander. 

.Mr    Landrum  with   Mr    UUman. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Dent. 

.Mr  R-irlck  with  .Mr  Puroell. 

Mr    Patman  with  .Mr    Ottlnger 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

.•\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  ALBEHIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniinou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  270.  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


ADJOLTINMENT  FROM  THURSDAY 
APRIL  3.  TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  14 
1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  191  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  191 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativ- 
I  the  Senate  conrurr-ing] ,  That  when  the  tw  t 
Houses  .idjourn  on  Thursday.  April  3.  1963. 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian, Monday,  April  14,  1969. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  aarct  1 
to, 

.■\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECER'E  MESSAGES  AND  FOR 
THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  FOUND  TRLT^Y  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at.K 
unanimous  con-sent  that  not\vithstandi!:i, 
the  adjour:iment  of  the  House  froir, 
April  3  to  Apiil  14,  1969.  the  Clerk  \v 
authorized  to  receive  mcssaRes  from  thv 
Senate  and  tiiat  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  jou.t 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  twn 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
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Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  there  is  any 
further  business  scheduled  for  either 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  next,  in  view  of 
the  past  resolution  that  we  just  agreed 
to'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  completely  disposed 
of  all  of  the  legislative  business  on  the 
program  for  this  week,  there  will  be  no 
further  legislative  business  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

It  is  understood  that  our  meetings  for 
tomorrow  and  Thursday  will  simply  be 
pro  forma  meetings,  with  no  legislative 
business  to  address  ourselves  to.  barring 
.some  unforeseen  emergency;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  of  none,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
•he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.\UTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS,  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS  AND 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  14.  1969.  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
•0  accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
ommissions.  boards,  and  committees 
.lUthoiized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
loma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  APRIL 
16 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
•mous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 
'11  Calendar  Wednesday,  April  16,  1969, 
:nay  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
ioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
.a.st  vote  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
''iScial  business.  I  would  like  the  Record 
•o  show  that  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
lave  voted  "nay". 


TELEVISION  NETWORKS 

Mr.    CLARK    asked   and    was   given 
>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
:ninute.    to   revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.    CLARK.   Mr.    Speaker,   my   col- 


leagues and  I  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  television  industry  for  some 
time  now  because  we  have  not  seen  the 
improvement  that  we  were  promised  after 
extensive  investigations  2  years  ago,  and 
because  our  constituents  are  increas- 
ingly demanding  some  method  of  con- 
trol that  the  industry  has  tlms  far  re- 
fused to  exercise  over  its  own  destiny, 

I  would  be  the  last  Congressman  to 
advocate  the  increase  of  Federal  control 
over  any  industry  which  continuously 
exhibits  genuine  concern  for  the  public 
good  and  which  implements  sound  judg- 
ment and  constant  supervision  of  what 
it  considers  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  am  apprehensive 
over  the  trend— when  the  most  potent 
and  powerful  medium  of  communication 
we  have  yet  devised  seems  to  have  di- 
rected itself  toward  chaos  instead  of  any 
possible  Utopia. 

There  is  an  ancient  expression,  "I  will 
not  believe  it  until  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes."  The  electronic  media  has  e.s- 
tablished  a  believeability  that  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  this  adage.  We  all 
know  that  the  adage  itsell  is  false:  'vve 
do  not  always  see  what  we  think  we  see 
with  our  own  naked  eye.  The  captioned 
picture  tells  you  what  the  producer 
wants  you  to  see  and  the  commentators 
on  television  interpret  the  moving  action 
for  you  according  to  their  own  personal 
judgment  and  taste;  and  within  the 
framework  of  their  individual  network 
policies,  aims,  and  particular  mission  at 
the  time. 

I  believe  that  in  some  instances  the 
network  policies  must  be  determined  by 
the  fantastic  competition:  The  mission 
of  the  moment  therefore  overrides  i.'ro- 
priety  and  discretion.  The  competition 
must  rank  among  the  most  harsh  and 
demanding  ever  known  in  the  busmess 
world,  because  it  is  fed  and  nurtured 
by  vast  advertising  fortunes.  To  keen  the 
millions  of  viewers  watching,  this  com- 
petition therefore  actually  challenges  'he 
rights  and  principles  of  the  .'-ame 
audiences. 

The  networks  have  .seemingly  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  pleas  for  security  and  jn-o- 
priety  with  their  repetitious  trump>^ting 
of  a  questionable  axiom:  "the  public  has 
a  right  to  know."  I  think  this  ha.*;  foiTned 
a  mandate  for  them  which  does  not  now 
recognize  a  governmental — or  even  indi- 
vidual— right  to  any  degree  of  .'^ecrecy — 
for  privacy.  At  times,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
network  disclosures  and  their  words  and 
their  pictures  border  on  treason. 

All  media  thrives  on  controversy,  but 
the  electronic  media  has  becorne  so 
steeped  in  the  necessity  to  portray  con- 
troversy that  they  contribute  to  contro- 
versy, they  excite  controversy,  they  ac- 
celerate controversy,  they  continue  con- 
troversy, and  they  exploit  controversy — 
with  or  without  all  of  the  facts  and  in 
or  out  of  context,  depending  on  what  will 
best  suit  the  script  of  the  moment. 

While  I  have  concern  as  a  parent  and 
a  citizen  over  the  portrayals  of  violence 
and  the  vast  amoimts  of  time  allotted 
by  the  networks  to  rioters  and  dissidents. 
I  rise  now  to  specifically  voice  my  con- 
cern as  a  U.S.  Congressman  over  the 
divulgence  of  classified  materials,  the 
callous  disregard  by  the  networks  for  our 
national  security,  and  actual  disclosures 


on  the  battlefield,  which  may  well  have 
cost  the  lives  of  our  .'soldiers. 

Prom  my  experience  as  an  Army  officer. 
I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  to  witness 
television  shots  and  listen  to  radioed  re- 
ports, relayed  via  satellite  from  our  em- 
battled Marine  outpost  at  Khesanh,  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  Vietcong  artlllerv 
fire  on  this  exposed  position.  There  they 
took  pictures  of  installations  and  targets 
and  broadcast  information  that  we  .■^pent 
actual  lives  to  procure  in  World  War  II. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  lack  of  wartime 
censorship,  they  broadcast  the  effect  of 
enemy  artillery  fire  so  that  in  mv  opin- 
ion, the  enemy  artillery  commander 
could  easily  consult  his  fire  direction 
tables  for  a  given  day  and  determine  his 
direction  and  azimuth  for  the  next,  after 
listening  to  the  description  of  the  effect 
of  his  fire,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
observe  from  the  fog-slirouded  iiill.s  he 
occupied. 

I  cannot  accept  the  cxcu.^e  tliat  the 
permis.sion  of  some  headquarters  pre- 
sumes the  license  to  operate  in  a  battle 
area  without  re.straint.  W?  know  that  tiie 
mihtary  has  long  considc-icd  wartime 
censorship  methods,  but  refrained  from 
this  imposition  in  light  ot  tlip  rather 
weird  con.sideration  of  this  eonJlict  and 
the  many  restrictions  placed  iiiJon  .-uch  a 
tactic  by  variou.s  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  Tlius.  an  added  re- 
sponsibility has  been  inadvertently 
placed  on  field  commanders  and  .small 
unit  officers — to  retain  whatever  degree 
of  security  they  can  among.<-t  !d\ing  re- 
porters and  searching  cameramen. 

The  military  commander  in  the  field  is 
u.sually  not  prepared  by  training  or 
through  experience  to  cope  with  this  new 
dimension  which  amounts  to  yet  another 
"infiltration"  of  his  po.^ition  under 
friendly  auspices,  but  with  potentiallv 
disastrous  results.  The  military  com- 
mander, too.  in  a  combat  situation  is  a 
oesieged  individual  in  desperate  circum- 
stance and  I  think  he  lia.s  all  iie  can 
handle  with  his  troops,  his  tactics,  and 
his  strategy. 

I  have  been  to  Vietnam  on  .seven  occa- 
sions and  talked  at  great  length  to  manv 
of  our  commanders  and  I  have  heard 
.some  of  their  private  ojjinions  on  the 
freewheeling  camera  coverage  of  the 
war  there.  I  would  ratlier  not  repeat 
.some  of  their  advice  at  this  time. 

I  listened  in  despair  to  a  network  ora- 
cle as  he  criticized  the  tactics  of  an  em- 
battled Marine  major  during  the  battle 
of  Hue  and  I  listened  to  some  of  our  elec- 
tronic ambassadors,  who  seemingly 
lauded  the  effort  of  our  enemy,  ques- 
tioned our  policies,  challenged  our  com- 
manders and  even  misinterpreted  some 
of  the  actions  of  our  GI's  :n  actual  com- 
bat. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel '.^  back 
for  me  was  a  recent  airing  entitled  'First 
Tuesday  in  February."  This  televised 
fiasco  purported  to  explore  the  mystery 
of  the  accidental  death  of  some  sheep  in 

Skull  Valley.  Idaho,  and  utilizing  this 

now-  ancient — event  as  a  newspeg.  the 
network  went  on  to  clobber  the  Army's 
Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

They  delved  into  areas  clearly  marked 
"Secret"  and  ridiculed  the  ".--ecrecy." 
They  took  airborne  pix  of  storage  site  for 
so-called  "nerve  gasses"  so  that  any  of 
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our  sidversaries  may  plot  these  targets 
for  future  reference.  They  showed  end- 
less pictures  of  various  animals  struK- 
gling  In  death  throes,  supposedly  from 
the  Introduction  of  nerve  ?as  and  they 
questioned  people  at  length — without 
single  success  I  might  add — as  to  their 
part  m  chemical  warfare  studies.  They 
even  sought  to  pinpoint  an  island  in 
the  Pacific  whereat  various  aspects  of 
chemical  warfare  and  delivery  means 
were  under  study 

I  doubt  this  exposure  will  rank  very 
highly  on  any  public  opinion  poll,  either 
for  the  TV  treatment  or  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  work  of  our  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  but  we  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  this  weapon  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  our  military:  It  is  not 
the  type  of  warfare  we  ever  intend  to 
inmate  and  certainly  we  do  not  broad- 
cast our  research,  but  we  know  the  enemy 
has  this  capability  and  we  must  there- 
fore consider  both  the  potential  counter- 
measures  and  the  antidotes  and  other 
urot*x;tive  measures  we  may  be  forced 
trO  utilize  for  the  protection  of  our 
people 

What  possible  public  good  was  served 
by  this  disclosure'  What  might  have 
been  considered  trea^sonable  .n  past 
periods  of  our  Nations  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. IS  now  seemingly  accepted  as  an 
enlightenment  of  the  masses  for  the 
good  of  marikmd.  and  the  hell  with  the 
United  States  of  America 


NEXT  COME   BONFIRES   OF  BOOKS. 
AND  OF  MEN 

Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lu  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  recently  a 
report  from  California  caught  my  at- 
tention In  It,  the  present  Governor  of 
California  commented  to  the  effect  that 
poUtical  attitudes  of  apphcants  for 
teaching  jobs  at  State  coHeKes  and  uni- 
versities must  be  considered  before  ap- 
plicants are  hired  He  continued  on  to 
speak  of  the  '  one-sided  ideological  view- 
point" existing  among  college  and  uni- 
versity professors. 

The  good  Crovemor  contended  that 
whether  a  p<jtential  teacher  is  a  con- 
servative ur  a  liberal  "must  be  a  consid- 
eration ir.  hiiin^'  of  faculty  "  This  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  chief  executive  of 
our  largest  State  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
State  statutes  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion both  make  it  illegal  to  consider  a 
person  s  political  ideoloijy  as  a  criterion 
for  employment  as  a  State  college  or 
university  teacher. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  frightening 
statement,  m  direct  contravention  of 
Americas  histor>',  her  way  of  life  and 
her  hentaae  of  civil  liberties 

Ordinarily  I  refuse  to  take  such  off- 
the-hip  comments  seriously  But  coming 
from  such  a  high  source,  I  am  forced  to. 
Several  vears  ago  the  State  of  California 
was  adorned  by  a  glowing  crown  of  edu- 
cation Its  most  brilliant  gems  were  pro- 
fessors who  had  won  International  ac- 
claim and  honor  for  their  sjenius. 
Academic  freedom  f!ourLshed  there,  pro- 
viding an  atmosphere  in  which  their  ef- 


forts could  be  utilized  to  break  new 
ground  for  all  men.  Now  that  atmos- 
phere is  chlUlni,'  and  dissipating  itself, 
and  the  ugly  head  of  negative  political 
reaction  rears  its  head. 

How  can  any  in.stltutlon  of  higher 
learning  progre.ss  or  fulfill  its  function  if 
Its  faculty  members  must  toe  a  political 
line  or  be  subject  to  ;x)litical  judsmcnts 
of  the  laity' 

.Albert  Knsteln  looked  ver>'  much  like 
the  hippie"  .so  many  make  a  profession 
out  of  critlci/int:  tixlay  Almost  every 
towering  mind  in  the  groves  of  academe 
ha.s  po.s.se.s^ed  and  exerciseHl  various 
idiosyncrasies  which  puzzled  and  perhaps 
disquieted  his  fellows  Most  of  the.se  intel- 
lectually mlted  people  have  subscribed 
to  various  ideologies  which  have  not 
hewed  closely  to  the  norm  Now  the  pres- 
ent G<Jvernor  of  California  proposes  to 
pe.'iiih/.i'  today's  academics  lob-wise  bo- 
cause  of  It  Por.,'et  excellence  Replace  it 
With  conformity  Down  with  genius.  For- 
ward the  mundane 

Mr  Speaker,  New  York  State  will  be 
proud  to  welcome  any  of  these  scholarly 
gentlemen  to  its  many  excellent  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  where  their  political 
ideals  will  not  deprive  them  of  employ- 
ment. We  do  not  fear  different  ideologies. 
Our  very  differences  have  enriched   us. 

If  California  wishes  to  ship  them  east 
by  the  carload,  we  shall  hail  their  arnval 
with  loy  In  fact,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
have  them  among  us  We  may  not  have  a 
year-round  mean  temperature  of  above 
70  degrees,  but  we  do  not  have  anyone  as 
chief  executive  of  our  State  who  acts, 
thinks,  and  talks  like  the  present  chief 
executive  of  California. 

Aristotle  once  wrote : 

The  basis  ol  a  democratic  state  Is  liberty. 

No  greater  or  more  precious  form  of 
liberty  exists  than  the  ijuarantee  of 
academic  liberty  and  freedom.  Let  us 
never  for«et  that  ever>'  dictator,  from 
Phillip  of  Macedon  to  Nero,  from  Napo- 
leon to  Hitler:  inim  .stahn  to  Mao,  has 
begim  to  lake  freedom  and  liberty  away 
by  silencing  and  stitlmg  the  academic 
community 


TIRE     SAJ-^ETY     LEGISLATION 

Mr  MIKVA  asked  and  was  mven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  fxt^?nd  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  .'^ix-aki-r,  I  am  mtio- 
ducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive and  enforceable  procedure  for  noti- 
fication to  purchasers  and  dealers  ol  de- 
tects in  automobile  tires  This  bill,  a  com- 
paiuon  to  a  measure  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  G.^ylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, wnuld  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
which  has  already  established  a  similar 
system  for  other  faulty  automobile  parts. 
My  bill  does  what  has  already  been  done 
for  automobile  parts — and  for  an  item 
which  IS  at  least  as  essential  as  any  me- 
chanical part  to  the  safe  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle.  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  a  requirement 
for  tire  defect  notification  and  recall  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  guarantee  the 
safety    of    millions    of    Americans    who 


travel  the  highways  of  this  Nation  every- 
day. 

Senator  Nelson,  long  an  advocate  of 
consumer  protection  legislation,  has 
pointed  to  two  recent  incidents  which  il- 
lustrate clearly  why  a  tire  recall  bill  such 
as  I  am  introducing  here  today  is  so  vital 
to  the  safety  of  automoblle-ownlng 
Americans.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  released 
on  February  18,  1969,  Senator  Nelson 
described  the  all  too  common,  and  too 
inadequate  steps  which  were  taken  by 
two  of  the  Nation's  major  tire  manu- 
facturers today. 

The  first  recall  announcement  came 
from  Mohawk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
Under  agreement  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  Mohawk  originated  a 
pre.ss  release  in  Akron  announcing  that 
they  were  recalling  10.000  Airflo  tires  for 
a  defect  which  could  cause  blowouts.  In 
their  release,  Mohawk  urged  customers 
to  return  any  of  the  suspect  tires  to  their 
dealers  immediately  for  replacement. 
Because  Mohawk — and  all  other  tiro 
companies — do  not  keep  records  on 
where  their  tires  !,:o  after  they  leave  the 
factoiT.  they  .said  they  had  to  rely  on  the 
public  news  media  to  spread  this  in- 
formation to  consumers. 

It  is.  therefore,  difficult  to  understand 
why  a  real  attempt  was  not  made  to  i:et 
this  information  out  to  as  many  of  the 
media  as  possible.  Instead,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  Akron  at  noon 
on  Saturday,  January  18  by  Mohawk. 
Copies  of  the  release  were  not  sent  to  any 
of  the  major  metropolitan  newspapers 
around  tJie  countr>'.  The  timing  of  the 
release  in  combination  with  the  poor  dis- 
tribution made  it  impossible  to  tiet  ade- 
quate play  in  Sunday's  newspapers.  It 
was  onli'  the  hard  work  of  an  enter- 
prising reporter  with  an  inside  know- 
ledge of  the  recall  that  brought  the  story 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day. Januar>'  19. 

On  February  4.  the  .second  recall  an- 
noiUK-ement  was  made  in  the  same  way 
On  that  day.  General  Tire  announce,! 
that  they  were  recallini,'  40.207 — the 
number  was  not  disclo.sed  in  the  re- 
lease— General  Jet  Safety  tires,  manu- 
factured between  .April  1965  and  Janu- 
ary 1969  because  tests  indicated  that  ,i 
number  failed  the  endurance  test.  The 
fact  IS  that  19  out  of  21  tires  tested  blew 
out  half-way  throuKh  the  te.st.  This  vital 
inlormation  was  also  not  mentioned  in 
the  release. 

Again  with  the  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment. General  Tire  announced  the 
recall  in  Akron  at  5  o'clock  m  the  after- 
noon. Auain  no  releases  were  .sent  to  the 
major  newspapers.  The  result  was  that 
the  great  majority  of  morning  newspa- 
pers of  February  5  earned  no  story  at 
all.  The  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
■.r.'j.  Post  earned  a  totally  inadequate 
wire  service  story,  received  late  in  the 
evenini;  and  with  no  mention  of  the 
bio  vout  potential,  in  one  edition. 

Lt'st  there  be  any  question.  Mr 
Speaker,  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
recalls  institut<?d  by  Mohawk  and  Gen- 
eral Tire  in  the  two  instances  described 
by  Senator  Nelson.  I  should  complete 
the  storj'    I  have  learned  that  as  of  last 
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week  out  of  the  10,000  tires  Involved  in 
the  Mohawk  recall,  less  than  200  were  lo- 
cated in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
In  the  case  of  the  General  Tire  recall, 
42,000  tires  were  involved,  but  less  than 
500  were  recovered.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
figures  indicate  that  the  present  proce- 
dures for  tire  recall  are  a  complete  and 
total  failure.  It  also  means  that  there  are 
many  Americans  riding  around  on  de- 
fective tires,  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
danger  they  may  be  in.  It  Is  almost  &s  if 
the  tire  manufacturers  were  saying: 
Happy  motorine — if  you  can  find  the 
rtaw  on  your  own." 

The  provisions  of  the  tire-recall  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Speaker,  are  simple  enough, 
and  wherever  possible  are  parallel  to 
comparable  procedures  for  notlflcatlon 
of  defective  automobile  parts.  The  Sec- 
letarj-  of  Transportation  is  directed  to 
establish  within  6  months  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  procedures  by  which  tire  man- 
ufacturers shall  notify  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  discovering  a  defect  af- 
fecting safety  the  last  purchaser  of  such 
tire  known  to  the  manufacturer.  The  pro- 
cedures will  specify  how  manufacturers 
are  to  keep  track  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  purchasers  of  Its  tires.  The 
ijill  provides  that  certified  mail  is  the 
standard  method  of  notifying  purchasers 
of  defects.  Notification  procedure  will, 
wherever  possible,  be  parallel  to  that  re- 
(iuired  for  other  defective  automobile 
parts. 

Notification  to  the  owiier  of  the  tires 
must  contain  a  clear  description  of  the 
defect,  a  reasonable  evaluation  of  the 
risk  to  traffic  safety  presented  by  the  de- 
tect, and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to 
be  taken  to  lepair  such  defect  or  to  re- 
ijlace,  if  necessai-y,  any  defective  tires. 
The  manufacluier  is  required  to  furnish 
a  copy  ol  the  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  who  is  authorized 
lo  take  such  steps  in  publicizing  the  no- 
tification as  he  believes  necessary  to  alert 
iwners  to  the  existence  of  the  defect. 

The  provisions  described  so  far,  Mr. 
Speaker,  contemplate  a  kind  of  self- 
fiiforcement  system.  They  envision  that 
nianulaciurers  will  in  good  faith  notify 
consumers  of  defects  which  are  dis- 
covered by  the  manufacturer  in  his  own 
product.  But  this  protection  does  not  go 
tar  enough.  Tlie  Federal  Government  it- 
self carries  on  extensive  research  on  the 
quality  of  automobile  tires.  Under  the 
National  Ti-affic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Saiety  Act  ol  1966.  the  Secretary  of 
Transponation  is  charged  with  estab- 
.i.->hlng  lor  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
a  quality  grading  ^ystem  for  motor  vehi- 
rle  tires.  It  -vould  be  both  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  not  to  give  American 
consumers  the  direct  benefit  of  this  qual- 
ity grading  program  as  part  of  the  tire 
recall  program. 

For  the  reasons  .just  described,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  the  tire  recall  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  provides  that  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Transportation  may.  on  his  own 
;niliative.  inform  a  tire  manufacturer 
'hat  any  or  all  of  his  products  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  safety  standard 
which  the  Secretary  has  established. 
Once  the  manufacturer  is  notified  that 
•he  SecretaiT  has  found  his  tires  de- 
tective, he  is  given  time  to  reply  and  to 


prove  that  the  tires  are  not  defective. 
If  the  manufacturer  cannot  prove  this, 
the  Secretary  can  then  direct  him  to 
initiate  the  notification  procedure  de- 
scribed earlier.  Thus  the  bill  contains  this 
SMlditional  safeguard  to  insure  that  the 
voluntary  tire  recall  program  of  manu- 
facturers is  effective  and  enforceable. 

It  might  be  of  interest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  controversy  over  whether 
the  present  administration  is  suflBciently 
consumer -oriented,  to  examine  its  posi- 
tion on  tire  recall.  Before  President 
Johnson  left  oflBce,  then  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  Boyd  sent  to  Con- 
gress, along  with  his  request  for  DOT 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1970,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  tire  recall  program  very  much 
like  the  one  Senator  Nelson  and  I  are 
proposing.  When  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion took  office,  this  proposal  was  with- 
drawn "for  study,"  So  far,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  not  been  resubmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  hope  that  this  "study" 
period  will  be  brief;  while  the  lire  recall 
proposal  is  being  "studied,"  there  may  be 
millions  of  Americans  running  the  risk 
of  blowouts — a  risk  of  which  they  are 
not  even  aware.  I  would  hope  that  within 
the  next  several  weeks  Secretar>'  Volpe 
would  follow  the  example  of  Secretary 
Boyd — so  that  all  of  us  can  buy  and  use 
tires  without  the  fear  that  the  next  tire 
we  buy  will  be  our  last. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  all  Americans 
ow'e  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  initiative  in  proposing 
an  effective  tire  recall  program  such  as 
I  have  described.  Personally,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  in  this  body  the  companion 
bill  to  Senator  Nelson's  own  tire  recall 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  S.  661. 1  would  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  long  overdue 
piece  of  highway  safety  legislation.  I 
know  that  every  American  who  owns  and 
drives  an  automobile  will  support  it. 


HALT  THE  ABM 


I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
America  have  reason  to  tremble  at  this 
critical  juncture  in  history  on  account  of 
the  spiraling  arms  race  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  both  of 
which  in  the  past  2  years  have  instituted 
new  generations  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  systems.  By  1972, 
Red  China  is  expected  to  become  a  nu- 
clear power  and  thereby  the  existing  so- 
called  "balance  of  teiror"  between  the 
two  superpowers  may  be  upset.  As  a 
result,  yet  another  upward  level  of  weap- 
ons and  increased  danaer  of  a  nuclear 
missile  exchange  may  be  in  the  making 
unless  successful  arms-iimitation  talks 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  occui'. 

Tied  in  with  any  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations and  an  interim  policy  wliich 
would  contribute  to  the  success  of  these 
talks  is  the  pending  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  to  implementation  of  a  new 
nuclear  antimissile  system. 

At  the  heart  of  this  particular  con- 
troversial debate  is  the  question  of  build- 
ing a  multibillion-dollar  defense  sys- 
tem to  protect  our  offensive  missile  sites 


and  to  try  to  protect  our  capability  to  re- 
taliate If  we  are  first  attacked  by  enemy 
missiles. 

SecretaiT  of  Defense  Laird  has  ad- 
vanced the  assumption  that  the  Russians 
intend  to  acquire  first-strike  power  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  our  existing  retaliation 
capacity. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  witnesses 
who  have  testified  before  congressional 
committees  di-sagree  with  this  assump- 
tion and  say  it  is  extremely  implausible; 
that  our  retaliatory  capability  is  not  in 
jeopardy. 

However,  I  think  some  facts  should  not 
be  overlooked.  One  fact  is  that  if  dis- 
armament talks  fail  and  it  becomes  clear 
we  will  have  to  defend  our  missile  sites, 
then  a  much  better  ABM  than  the  con- 
verted Sentinel  system  will  be  needed. 
Testimony  indicates  such  an  improved 
antimissile  could  be  built  at  much  less 
than  the  estimated  S2.1  billion  estimated 
for  the  first  phase  of  the  propo.sed  so- 
called  "Safeguard"  ABM. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  basis  of  the  .state- 
ment of  Gerard  Smith,  Director  of  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament,  that  a  delay 
will  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  I  continue  to  uree  the 
Congress  to  lialt  the  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile  program  except  research  to  Improve 
it,  until  joint  nuclear  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviets  have  taken  place.  If  in 
due  course  these  talks  fail,  then  let  us 
reevaluate  the  need  for  safeguards  and 
deterrents  to  enemy  missile  attack. 

As  it  IS.  the  existing  U.S.  retaliator>- 
power  is  .sufficient  to  deter  any  .such  at- 
tack. 


COMMENDATION    FOR    THE    CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS 

'  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  a.sked  and 
was  ^iven  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  rxtianeous 
material.  > 

Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  from  time  lo  time  find 
It  necessary  to  criticize  .some  .section  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  military.  I  am  iiappy 
on  this  occasion  to  commend  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  splendid  work  per- 
formed during  the  recent  major  floods  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  include  here- 
with a  resolution  of  commendation 
adopted  by  the  Ventura  County  Board  of 
Supervisors : 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Svpervisors 
Commending  Corps  of  Engineers  Effort 

Wherc.is  under  the  provisions  of  Piibllc 
Law  875  .ind  pursuant  to  the  Declaration  by 
•he  President  of  a  disa-ster  due  to  rtoodine  in 
Ventur.i  Couniy,  '.he  Board  requested  and 
obtained  tlie  a.s.slstanre  oi  :he  Corp.s  ot  Enei- 
neers  lor  I'.ood  protection  work;   and 

Whereas  .^mce  Us  hrsi  appearance  wltliin 
•.he  County  in  February,  1969,  the  jjersonnel 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Los  Aiigeles  Dis- 
trict, have  effectively  pursued  the  accom- 
plishment ol  its  assignment,  both  in  flood 
protection  and  Hood  hehtlng  within  tlie  wa- 
tercourses  <<:  the  County;  ;ind 

Whereas  t-xpressions  of  appreciation  of  the 
Corps  of  Enpineers'  effort  to  date  by  the  piib- 
Ilc  at  larce  have  been  made  to  individual 
members  of  this  Board;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Sttpervlsors  of  this 
County  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Los  .■\n^eles  District. 
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on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions of   this  County.   Sow.  tfierefore. 

The  Board  of  Super:  Isora  hereby  resolves 
to  commend  and  c*«es  commend  Colonel 
Norman  E  Pehrson.  District  Engineer  Lot 
Angeles  District.  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
members  of  his  Staff  assigned  to  assist  In  the 
di.sasUrr  worit  In  Ventura  County,  including 
especially  Mr  Kmgsley  Benham  of  the  Dis- 
trict StatT.  for  the  responsive,  effective,  and 
cooperative  effort  expended  to  date  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  this  Onunty  from  the  dani<er- 
OU9  effect  of  two  coosecutlve  disastrous 
floods  In  this  area 

Passed,  approved  and  adopted  this  25th 
day  of  March.  19>i'i 

J     S     ApPtXTON. 

Cfiairman.  Ventura  County 

Board  of  Supervisors. 


PRESroENT  N'DCON  S  PRIMARY  CON- 
CERN IS  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  VTETNAM  WAR 

Mr  MORSE  a.slced  and  was  ?lven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  Include  extrane<3us  matter  > 

Mr  M'ORSE  Mr  Speaker,  three  differ- 
ent artfdes  by  three  highly  respected 
journali5t.s  appeared  la,>t  week  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  I  think  they  give 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  Is.  and  has  been,  the 
primary  concern  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration these  past  2  months  And  I  think 
the  course  of  action  that  President  Nixon 
has  adopted,  while  not  explicitly  laid  out 
before  us.  is  beginnlnt,'  to  bear  fruit. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
President  faces  a  hishly  complex  and  dif- 
ficult situation  in  trying  to  bring  a  settle- 
ment to  this  war — a  war  in  which  it  took 
us  several  years  to  become  enmeshed,  and 
from  which  it  will  take  time  and.  above 
all.  patience  and  self-restraint,  to  get  out. 

Don  Oberdorfer's  column  of  Thursday. 
Marc.T  27.  indicated  that  Vietnam  has 
been  the  major  preoccupation  of  the  new 
administration  since  shortly  after 
Christmas.  Clearly  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  use  to  best  advantage  the 
so-called  honeymoon  period  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of 
moving  the  peace  negotiations  forward 
to  some  fruitful  results.  As  Mr  Ober- 
dorfer  correctly  points  out — and  I  insert 
his  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record — 
patience  at  home  and  a  relative  lack  of 
controversy  offer  the  President  the  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  action  to  work  out  solu- 
tions And  I  must  say  that  I  believe  criti- 
cism at  this  time  may  inhibit  the  Presi- 
dent s  freedom  of  action  and  reduce  the 
time  available  to  him  to  work  out  those 
solutions.  The  article  follows: 
B.\i.:';   Strategy    for   Settling    Was    Dr.^jted 

BY    MtD-Pl-BRVARY 

Three  days  after  Christmas  In  the  sunny 
screened  porch  of  his  new  house  on  Blscayne 
Bay.  Richard  M  Nixon  sat  down  with  his 
chief  foreign  policy  and  defense  advisers  to 
t>egl!i  to  chart  his  course  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
At  that  meeting.  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  colleagues 
decided  on  a  systematic  review  of  uU  practi- 
cal courses  of  action  as  the  basis  for  policy 
choices  and  new  Instructions  to  U  3  diplo- 
mats and  generals 

From  then  until  this  week,  a  great  deal 
of  time  has  been  devoted  In  high  circles  to 
this  decision-making  process- -roughly  half 
the  time  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff,  for  example — but  very  little  has  been 
said  about  it  Mr  Ni.xon  and  his  key  men 
would    rather    talk    about   almost   anything 


else  This  grave  and  m-st  Important  public 
problem,  the  one  which  brought  the  .Admin- 
istration to  pi.iwer  and  m.iy  determine  Its 
chances  for  su'-iess  has  provided  the  m<">st 
notable  exception  to  Its  effort  to  establish  an 
"open  government  " 

In  discussing  war  and  pence  In  Vle'nam, 
Mr  Nixon  has  faced  a  dllemiiia  .Any  word  or 
sign  tending  to  reassure  Uie  .American  pub- 
lic Is  considered  likely  to  reduce  U  .S  pressure 
and  hence  U  S  bargaining  power  m  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Pans  Any  word  or  sign  tend- 
ing to  enhance  U  S  pressure  and  bargaining 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  may  bring  forth 
an  alarm  at  home  Controversy  at  home  saps 
the  thin  public  patience  with  Vietnam  re- 
ducing both  freed<im  of  action  and  the  time 
available  In  which  u:>  work  out  acceptable  so- 
lutions This  familiar  ticking  Vietnam  clock — 
which  finally  ran  out  on  the  Johnson  .\d- 
mlnlstratlon  just  a  year  ago — is  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  the  calculations  of  the  new  .Adminis- 
tration. 

Those  deeply  engaged  In  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem with  Mr.  Nixon  hoped  for  perhaps  six 
months  of  maneuver  time  after  Inauguration 
Day  before  the  clock  began  to  run  for  them. 
They  acknowledge  now  they  were  probably 
too  optimistic  In  response  to  public  uneasi- 
ness and  Senatorial  challenge.  Secretai-y  of 
State  William  P  Rogers  Is  to  appear  In  tele- 
vised session  tcday  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  dlsctlss  Vietnam  and 
other  matters  Preparing  for  this  encounter. 
Mr  Nixon  and  his  associates  have  begun  to 
appeal  for  patience  and  to  open  the  door  a 
crack  on  their  deliberations  to  date. 

One  result  of  the  initial  Key  Blscayne 
meeting  about  Vietnam  was  a  day-long  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Security  Council  iliorUy 
after  Jan  20  at  which  intensive  discussion 
and  study  was  devoted  to  four  possible  niili- 
ury  options,  and  five  possible  International 
political  results,  in  the  Vietnam  situation.  In 
each  case,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
costs  of  the  course  of  action,  to  the  apeclflc 
instructions,  which  would  have  to  be  given, 
and   to   the  consequences  of  failure 

.\bout  ihe  same  tlmo.  a  series  of  toufjhly- 
worded  questions  was  dispatched  to  the  ma- 
jor US.  agencies  dealing  with  Vietnam  In 
an  effort  to  eftabllsh  the  fa-.-ts  on  which 
policy  could  be  based  In  Saigon,  the  Held 
headquarters  of  each  agency — Including  the 
Embassy,  the  military  and  the  CIA — was  en- 
couraged to  give  Us  own  honest  assessment 
without  clearance  with  the  other  When  the 
answers  were  In,  they  showed  that  the  Viet- 
nam-related empires  of  the  U  S.  Government 
do  not  agree  even  on  the  facts,  much  less 
on  the  solution. 

By  mid-February.  It  Is  said.  Mr  Nixon  had 
settled  on  the  basic  strategy  he  will  follow 
for  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  attempt  to 
settle  the  war.  As  it  is  now  being  signalled 
and  explained,  that  policy  centers  on  the 
negotiating  process — though  not  necessarily 
m  the  Paris  forum— and  Is  designed  for  seri- 
ous bargaining  with  North  Vietnam  about 
mutual  withdrawal  and  other  Issues,  while 
the  Saigon  government  takes  a  larger  role  in 
the  arrangements  for  a  political  settlement. 
President  Thleu's  announcement  of  his  will- 
ingness to  talk  privately  to  the  National 
Liberation-Front  is  greeted  with  knowing 
nods  and  satl.sfactlon 

The    Nixon    strategy    Is    not    centered    on 
the    baitletield.   It   is   said.   There   is   a   cony 
sclousness  at  the  While  House — If  not  in  alf 
ranks  of   the  Penti>gon— that  the  enemy   l^s^^ 
not  going  to  collapse  The  kill  ratios  so  highly  ^ 
'.  alued   by   the  Johnson  Administration   are 
not  read  any  more  In  the  top  reaches  of  the 
White  House. 

Beyond  this,  the  plan  which  has  been 
formulated  is  not  being  revealed.  At  the 
moment,  the  prime  need  Is  time  for  It  to 
work  or  to  fall.  If  a  little  bit  of  public  dis- 
cussion can  buy  time.  Mr  Nixon  appears  to 
be  willing.  Even  with  leeway  from  the  clock, 
though,  his  plan  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war    faces    trying   davs.    Somehow    he   must 


convince  the  American  people  that  he  Is 
eager  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  while  convinc- 
ing  North   Vietnam   that   he  Is  not 

Pre.sident  Nixon  has  clearly  opted  for 
a  political  solution  to  this  terribly  frus- 
trating war.  understanding  as  he  does 
that  a  militai-y  solution  is  both  undesir- 
able and  impossible.  He  has  thus  far  suc- 
cessfully resisted  efforts  to  move  him  in 
the  direction  of  military  responses  that 
might  ree.scalate  the  conflict.  And,  while 
he  has  exercised  .self-restraint  militarily 
he  has  moved  forward  diplomatically.  As 
Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  pointed  out  in  his  arti- 
cle, the  amiouncement  by  President 
Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  talk  directly  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  is  a  most  encouraging 
sign  and  a  development  for  which  I  be- 
lieve the  President  deserves  considerable 
credit. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  are  final- 
ly making  progre.ss  in  Paris.  Chalmers 
Roberts  gives  credence  to  this  in  his  arti- 
cle on  the  Paris  talks,  staling  that  the 
four  delegations  at  last  appear  to  be  m 
agreement  on  how  to  proceed  with  tiie 
talks.  We  must  expect  it  will  take  some 
time  for  the  talks  to  produce  dramatic- 
results  but  we  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  private  discu.ssions  are  ap- 
parently proceeding  .simultaneously.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  be  encouraged  by  all  these 
developments  taken  together — they  are 
certainly  the  most  promising  evidence 
of  progress  toward  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  have  seen  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Kraft  and 
Chalmers  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

NixoN  Chooses  Political  Way  Out  or  Viet 

War.  Not  Military  Way  Down 

I  By  Joseph  Kraft ) 

The  important  thing  about  the  latest  Viet- 
namese developments  is  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  going  for  the  poUtlc.il  way 
out — not  merely  the  military  way  down. 

The  President  is  .iimmg  at  the  slow — but 
sure — exit  of  a  settlement  that  will  In  some 
way  change  the  nature  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese regime  He  has.  so  far  at  least,  not  ac- 
cepted the  easy — but  dubious — coxirse  of  cov- 
ering the  misUikes  of  the  pa-st  by  going  for  .i 
stalemate  In  the  war. 

The  chief  sign  of  the  political  emphat. 
lies  in  the  press  conference  given  Tuesday  in 
Saigon  by  South  Vietnamese  President  Ni;-;- 
yen  Van  Thieu.  The  mere  tact  that  peaci' 
news  was  being  made  in  Saigon  was  ol  itseli 
significant.  For  the  one  thing  Saigon  can 
do — that  no  other  capital,  including  Wa.'h- 
Ington.  can  do — is  negotiate  on  arrangemtiu- 
for  the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam 

That  implicit  fact  wiis  explicitly  under- 
lined by  President  Thieu.  General  Thieu  ^unt 
that  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  "a  politic  i. 
solution"  In  direct  secret  talks  with  the  N.- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front— the  Communist- 
dominated  insurgency  movement  in  Soutli 
Vietnam. 

That    commitment    takes    on    tremendous 

significance  against  the  evolution  of  the  pasi 

N(jt    very    long    ago.    the    Thieu    regime    a.. 

^treating  the  Liberation  Front  as  a  gang     '. 

'"bandits  and  terrorists  '  who  could  be  dea.' 

*TAith  only  on  an  individual  b.tsis  after  lliey 

had   'aid   down   their  arms — that  Is   to  say. 

surrendered 

It  Wiis  considered  a  major  concession  only 
six  weeks  ago  when  Vice  President  Nguyrii 
Cao  Ky  said  the  Saigon  regime  would  deul 
with  the  Front  as  .in  entity,  provided  .ill 
North  Vietnamese  troops  were  pulled  out  oi 
South  Vietnam.  Now  President  Thieu  ac- 
cepts to  negotiate  with   the  Front,  without 
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any  advance  condition.  It  I5  logical  to  sup-      South  Vietnamese  are  prepared  to  agree  to  TTctimot^c  o,.«,  ^^.,t    i      ^        u 

pc«e   that   in    time   the  Saigon   leadere  will     such  meetings  on  the  presumption  t  at  thev  thff^  ^^^^^  ^'^,  contained  sub.sequently 

extend  even  further  openings  to  the  leaders      will   be   kept   fully   informed    It   can    be   .as-  tt  o     '^^^™^^''  ^'^^  revenue  effect   on   the 

of    the    Front    for    .some    kind    of    political     sumed  that  the  Front  will  likewise  heir  from  ^.S.  Treasury  relative  to  the  enactment 

collaboration.                                                            Hanoi  about  what  is  going  on  °^  ^^^^^  of  the   12  provisions  in  mv  bill. 

.sooner  or  later,   the  leaders  of  the  Front          The  other  set  of  meetings  will  involve  the  Although  the  net  effect  of  tlli.s  bill  would 

;.re  bound   to  respond— and  respond  favor-      more  complex  problem  of  the  political  future  at  first  produce  an  adverse  effect  unon 

'I  ,-r7nnJ,PH'    h"h      .  t™n"°"   "^"^  '""'^^     °^  ^°"**^  Vietnam.  The  crux  of  these  meet-  our  ireasuiT.  one  must  e\aluaie  t he  id- 

.icknowIedKed  by  virtually  everybody  with      Ings  is  that  the  Front  and  the  Saigon  govern-  ditional  DUrchasilirnmve,    •h«f    t    !  fn 

Iran    Buu    Khlem.    the    chief    of    the   Front      ment  will   talk   to  each  other    This  was  the  ^rVment     of       hlL     k  n             \i       ^^^  '"' 

aelegatlon  to  the  P.arls  pe.ice  talks.                   centrol  point  of  the  Thieu  statement  and  of  ^^^'"^"^    °^    ^his    bill    would    generate 

Khlem   told  this  columnist,  in  the  midst      the    Front    representative's    comment     last  ^V^'^"   '"   ^"''"  would   find   it.s   way  into 

>  I  .1  violent  attack  on  the  Saigon  leadership      Thursday  that  he  was  prepared  to  talk  with  '^"^  gross  income  of  our  busine.ss  enter- 

lUiring    an    interview    about   a   month    ago.      all  other"  delegations.  prises  and   thus  resulting   in   additional 

t;iat  the  Prom  would  accept  changes  by  the         It  Is  almost  certain  that   neither  half  ol  treasury    collections    bv    added    Federal 

men  of  the  Thieu  regime  "even  at  the  elev-      such  tandem  talks  will  make  prograss  unless  taxes  based  thereon 

'^i^'zr^r^^'^^'^  ^^^;^^!^v^T.Jssj:i:  .,^^?sSefi?r',Trc^;°-;^fsir 

,.rj''s,f~rs.rr.''„7trAs?"i;  s-j-Lns-^^nrs^ssf,.--".^.  -•7.v'^-r,ir,aS^iScS; 

:)"und  to  be  slow  and  full  of  difficult  times,      political  settlement  they  think  thev  c.n  get  "^^''J'    ^0    >''?ars.    ever    .since    President 

And  m  the  interim  It  is  essential  to  keep  the        It  is  possible,  of  cour'se  that  theCommu-  "^°'^"  ^    Kennedy  advocated  a  compie- 

u'oai    of   a    political    settlement   firmly    and      nlsts  will  attempt  to  bargain  further  on  the  ^lensive  reform  of  our  lax  laws.  The  time 

p^r   ,L?    ,           .V.                                             nature  of   the  two  sets   of  meetings   before  for  action  is  in  this  Congress 

•ngiv  most    utractTve^which  T!?n"w  hT'     ^''"^"^'  ^^'^^'?^  "^  '''  '^^^^  '°  ^'^^"^   ''  «°'  "^  ^''''•^°"  administration  Cabinet  mem- 

p":u\oTwTrd'"brth:"ha"wkf  of'^S^Ton  ani     ^lUedT/;  "'"'""  "'"  ""'  ^^'^"'"'^  °"  ^'^^  ^^^'  ''''^''''^-  ^^^retary  Kenned>-.  stated 

the   Pentagon   and   State   Department   In   a          On  the  matter  of  patience  the  South  Viet-  ^  ^■^'•>"  l^'-^^^'Cal  analysis: 

last  effort  to  make  It  seem  they  were  right      namese  here  take  the  position  that  an  aeree-  "'^'"^  '"  ■^"■erlt-.us  in  Mmilar  circunisiaiices 

ull    along.   According   to    thU   view,   all    the      ment  by  the  end  of  the  vear  would  be  auite  ''''""^  approxim.-.telv  the  .-anie  .amount  of 

^?,;lh    vTl''^  "^^'^'  '°  '^'^  '"  ^  ''""^  "P  ^^«      satisfactory.  The  Americans  want   to  <.ee  .  n  ''''"""'  ^^'"^^^ 

^lie'with'rn'of  ASca^tro^opr    '^'"^      llllZTJo\ir'''\''''\'  '^"^   '''''  ''''''  ^^^   ^^^'^^-'^   ^«   ^^"^   ^'---^^'on   is   ven- 

The  south  Vietnamese  forci'^ould  sup-      d^r^lilfer^tn  toTnd^'at"  ^^e'^^ha^rion!  ^'V^'    "''''~''r  =^^^-'^''"^'  ^he  need 

;><,..ed!y  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  other     crete   results   wil   be   discernible   vvih'nsu-  ^"'' ^^^^orm.  Furthermore,  he  .stated : 

Klein  a  kind  Of  military  stalemate.  There      months.                                                 "  "'"   -'^  The  .American  people  are  .^avlng  something 

■>r°ml^and  "fcmisfJ.^'';  '^h   P^^^"',^^;           "  "°^  ^^=  '^^'"^  ^^'^  '"^nths  to  create  the  ""^1  it  is  gettmc  through   .         Thev  :  ro  ted! 

e-Tment  v^onw  rlo^r»            ^^    *    political      framework  for  such  private  talks,  again  as-  '"?  in   the  papers  that  a  lot  of  rich  people 

The  troMbiP  with   thn,   vi«^      ,                 .        ^"'"'ng  that  they  will  soon  begin  The  results  ^■'e  getting  away  with  not  paying  much  in 

The  tio.ble  with  that  view,  of  course,  Is      on  the  battlefield  in  the  coming  months    a.s  ^■"es. 
ha     the  s  aumate  is  no  more  likely  to  be      In   the  past  two  months    surelv  will   le  re- 

...hieved  than  the  other  military  prospects     fleeted  In  some  wav  at  the  conference  'able^  .   ^^'   correspondence  has  reaffirmed  this 

:,u,t  lorward  by  the  hawks.  By  following  the          Unless  there  Is  a  new  hitch    the  nrelimi:  ^^"    ^"^    ^^'^O    "^^    -statement    herewith 

the  ^^r  wou7d'Lo"d"own''RmT'^'",H'°'^.  '"      ""^'  ^^^'^^^hlng  is  over  and  the  real  bar-  ^^^^5  and  sets  forth  this  fact  in  the  form 

u  ^md  irnlghtliave  to  go  ur«'^«'^n"°'  ^°     gaining  will  begin.  That,  at  least,  marks  the  ol   a   chart  of   tax   rates  on   incomes  of 

It  ;s"a  fl " beuer  tmng'  llffi?ulfand  slow     '"'  °'  '^'  ''^'""'"^-  ^"^^  ''''''^'  individuals, 

a^  the  course  ahead  Is  bound  to  be,  to  move                            ^^^.^_^^^_  summary  of  the  revenue  estimates 

toward    a    political    settlement.    And    It    Is                          ^^~^^^~^^~~  Which  I  have  compiled  relative  to  each 

encouraging  that  President  Nixon  has  so  far              ta-JT  RFPOT?Tv;r   &nT  n.^  men  provision  in  my  bill  and  also  my  state- 

liad   the  strength   and   confidence  to  resist                          n.£-ruKivi  AC  1   Ul-    1969  ment     attributable     to     each     provision 

■he  pressure  lor  a  quick  fix  that  would  al-          (Mr.   PATTEN  asked   and   was  given  follows: 

•erv^oonaUe^Sgmbeire^r'  ^""''^  ^°'"^     permission  to  address  the  House  for    1  Summary  of  revenue  estimate,  for  income 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  '"^    provisiom—Rcveniie    erect    on    us. 

_        .^                                                and  include  extraneous  matter.)  T.casurv 

Paris  Talks  Clear  Hurdle                          Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  de-  ':  m  billions  of  dollars  | 

(B>  Chalmers  M   Roberts)                      tailed  study  and  analysis  of  the  Treasurv  individual  income  tax  changes: 

Paris.  March  26  —The  Parts  peace  confer-     Report  on  Tax  Reform  and  after  evalu-  Increase  fieductlon  for  exemptions 

r,'a^r'errit^'nr'.T'VT^'f  H^;''"'^'.'^"'^^'''^'  ^^     ^^^"^  ^^e  vadous  calls  for  tax  reform  '^"^  ^^oo  to  spoo -9.0 

■  '  t4  v.etram  wa  The"fn^f  '^''T  '° »?''"  ^^'^"^  "^^  constituents.  I  have  this  dav  in-  «^'.f  ^  ^^  P"""''"  '"  P°^-^"-'- 
"::J  .,„  ^'^  ^^^  four  delegations  troduced  a  comorehensivp  tnv  hill  on  liberalization  of  inlnimtim 
..MJe.ir  in  agreement  on  how  to  proceed.               Hti^H  n!i -'r     ^  f          i        ^^^     "   ^"'  standard  deduction                           -i    1 

This  IS  the  net  result  of  what  has  been  said     ^'"^^  ^1^^    ^ax  Reform  Act  of  1969.-  i„ere.ase  standa!rd  deductVon  ''Von. 

•he  last  two  Thursday  .sessions  of  the  con-          I  believe  there  are  four  important  fac-  10  to  14  percent                   '.   *     -14 

:rence,  plus  some  discreet  private  meetings     tors  that  must  be  evaluated  by  the  Mem-  C-irrect   .abuses   of  "farm"  loss   de- 

::u  finally  the  public  .^.tatement  in  Saigon  by     bers  of  Congress  serving  on  the  House  ^luctions .  -     145 

-    ith  \ietnaincse  President  Thieu  that  his     Ways  and  Means  Committee  relative  to  Repeal  of  gasoline  tax  d^uctlon 

I  •>e;Xn  Frotu  fv.e',°Jn^'f  '°  the  National     the  merits  of  consideration  of  tax  re-  -°'   '"^"viduais. -  .310 

i...>eratlon  Front  (Vletcong).                                   form-namelv    fairness     iiistiep  ^m,itv  Elimination  of  tax  abuses: 

l\V'''>.'''T  "^  ''T'  r  P"''"'=  '■^^'=^'°'^      andsimDlSv  '    ^^'"'^^^-   ^"^^'^^-   ^^""^  ■  imposition  of  minimum  income 

.  ither  the  Front  or  the  North  Vietnamese      ana  simpiicitj  ^^^    ^^    ^            nirome      ndl- 

■'■    rhieuA   statement    A   Front   spokesman         The  majority  of  people  in  our  country  viditals                                '           -      4^0 

a  -oday  that  newsmen  could  ask  questions     today    advocate    tax    reform    and    thev  Alloc.itlon  ord'eductlons  Vo 'ix- 

.      at  that  during  the  press  briefing  sessions     have  raised  the  question  of  whether  our  able  income                               -      405 

cr  the  tenth  conference  session  Thursday,      tax  system  accords  each  individual  With  Corporation  tax  changes: 

t      l^e!cao;r.s  hpfnf^^^L''h'  T'*^,^K.*S^     a  fair  treatment  Of  taxation— a  loss  Of  Elimination    of    more    than    one 

'  ^  America"  s  indslfhvi.t^^^^^^                    confidence    and    a    system    of    inequity  surtax  exemption  --    .235 

.;    .urrg^ng-^g'^^h^^rLTh^^^^ea^nln^     }«   -   fair  conclusion   to   draw   froS'  the  ^''^^^^^  n:^^!^:^,,^:i 

•:.v-ommunist^  ..re  seriously  considering  thf     i^^^^^'O^'^f     ^^     our     constituents.     In  lowance    ili^d    al  ow  ^d^uctl'on 

■  •.'"  f^n^^^ks                                                          an  effort  to   remedy  this  loss  of  confi-  onlv  for  costs  expended                 ^:  600 

assuming  the  agreement  on  how  to  pro-      dence.  and  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  Eliminate     7-percent     inven'ment 

■  :— and  It  would  be  both  a  surprise  and  a     principle   of   equity   in   our    tax   system  credit -■  •:>  300 

■'•   'p,%*;,  ,J!p»,!i!r'^"^!.^'^''°''^P^^,^^^^''***     this  Congress  must  move  forward  and  Repeal  accelerated  depreciation  :n 

:■:;'«    trtureVoum"beXshortiv'  uX     carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  and  enact  >-«  °^  P-^^-e -     800 

•  ;I=  r„7^,7        V^     r,  ^J^        "  ^-  ^*  '^     a  comorehensivp  tax  reform  hill   Mv  hin      Foundations:    Imposition   of    a    20- 

.    hese  meetings  that  President  Nixon  has     ^  t-omprenensue  tax  leiorm  bill.  My  bill,  percent   tax  on  gross  income  ex- 

ar.r.vn  a  curtain  of  silence                                   m  12  areas  of  tax  reform,  has  sought  to  cius.v^  -.r  cnmri^,tfnn  ,n^^/            ■>ru^ 

one  set  of  meetings  likely  will  be  between     attain  the  objective  of  the  foregoing  four  "^  contribution  Income., .   -   .300 

*:•■  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  on  the     important  factors  and  thus  remove  this  Total   net   revenue   °ffect   on 

■:j:em  of  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops.  The     "crisis  of  confidence"  among  our  people.  U.S.   Treasury .'... -4.986 
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INCHTASB      DEDT-CTIONS      FOR      PIRSONAL      EXXMP- 
TION3    FROM     ««00    TO     J900 

This  proposal,  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  In  its  actual  effect  upon  the  tax- 
payer, will  provide  tax  relief  to  every 
taxpayer  and  in  a  proportionate  amount 
to  the  size  of  each  family  by  providinK 
a  .50-percpnt  increase,  from  $600  to  $900. 
in  the  amount  that  may  be  claimed  as  a 
tax  exemption 

This  provision  will  attempt  to  give 
consideration  to  personal  and  social  fac- 
tors such  a.s  The  increases  in  casts  of 
living,  students  within  a  family,  other 
dependent  relatives,  and  equitable  tax 
relief  in  general. 

Revenue  loss — estimated  at  $9  billion 
per  year 

MINIMUM  ST.\NDARD  DEDUCTION 

Thi.s  provision  would  increase  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  by  provid- 
ing for  an  increa.se  from  $200.  plus  $100 
for  each  exemption,  to  $600.  plus  $100  for 
each  exemption,  subject  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,000. 

This  area  of  our  tax  code  repre.sent-s 
the  most  equitable  and  efficient  method 
available  of  directing  tax  relief  to  per- 
sons in  the  lowest  income  ranges  This 
provision  would  greatly  reduce  the  in- 
come tax  payments  of  all  persons  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level  and  would  com- 
pletely I'xempt  from  tax  the  majority  of 
those  persons  below  the  poverty  level  who 
now  pay  income  tax.  This  provision 
would  be  an  excellent  example  of  the 
social  implications  and  principles  that 
are  incorporated  into  our  Federal  tax 
system 

It  IS  estimated  that  2  2  million  families 
living  in  poverty  are  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax  about  lU  million  would  be- 
come nontaxable,  and  the  remaining  1 
million  would  receive  "tax  reductions." 

Revenue  lo.ss — $1  1  billion  per  year. 

tNCRE.\Sn:     STAND.\RD      OEDfCTION     FROM 
10     TO     I*     PERCENT 

A  liberalization  of  this  area  of  the  tax 
law  would  be  obtained  by  the  enactment 
of  this  provision  which  would  increase  to 
14  percent,  the  standard  deduction,  with 
the  imposition  of  a  ma.ximum  amoimt  of 
$1,800 

Major  factors  why  this  provision 
should  be  enacted  are:  First,  it  would 
provide  a  .simplification  in  filing  tax  re- 
turns because  more  taxpayers  would  use 
this  provision.  Second,  the  increase  in 
rate  would  provide  some  relief  for  the 
effect  that  inflation  and  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  has  had  upon  our  people 
In  addition,  wages  have  increased,  but 
the  present  maximum  amount  has  been 
retained  Third,  it  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Internal  Revenue  Service  audit  of 
returns  and  thus  provide  a  more  efficient 
administration  of  our  tax  laws. 

The  Treasury  report  reveals  that  the 
number  of  taxpayers  using  the  standard 
deduction  has  declined  from  82  2  to  57 
perctT'.t  during  the  period.  1944  to  1969 
In  1944  Congress  enacted  this  provision 
to  simplify  the  tax  system  which  then 
resulted  in  this  provision  being  u.sed  by 
over  80  percent  of  our  taxpayers  The 
Congres.s  must  keep  up  with  the  chang- 
ing condition.s  of  today  and  adopt  this 
provision  which  would  result  in  its  use 


by  about  80  percent  of  our  taxpayers 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  those  that 
used  It  upon  its  original  enactment  This 
year,  there  will  be  65  million  taxable  re- 
turns filed — the  simplification  and  elfi- 
ciency  of  this  proposal  warrant  its  en- 
actment into  law 

The  substantial  impact  of  this  provi- 
sion would  provide  more  than  $1  4  billion 
of  tax  relief  to  taxpayers  in  the  income 
range  of  $5,000  to  $20-,000  With  the  pres- 
ent, unfair  tax  burden — Federal.  State, 
and  local — which  this  economic  group  is 
encountering,  tins  reform  would  provide 
the  needed  practical  tax  relief  that  is 
necessary'  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
working  tax  .sy.stem  m  our  complicated 
society  of  today  Our  ijeople  are  demand- 
ing reform,  and  this  is  one  area  where 
we  can  provide  the  needed  tax  relief  of 
which  they  should  have  the  benefit. 

Revenue  loss — $1.4  billion  per  year. 

CORRECTION    OP    FARM    TAX    RULES    BY     NON- 
FARMERS 

The  deduction  of  "farm  losses"  against 
nonfarm  income  would  be  limited  to 
$15,000  in  any  taxable  year — carrv'backs 
and  carr>' forwards  would  not  be  ef- 
fected This  limitation  would  be  appli- 
cable to  individually  operated  farms  and 
to  farms  operated  by  a  corporation  or  a 
partner. sill  p. 

This  proposal  would  effect  about  14,000 
taxpayers  and  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  taxpayers  earning  less  than 
$15,000  of  nonfarm  income 


Revenue  gain — about  $145  million  per 
year 

REPEAL     OP     CASOLI.NE     TAX     DEDUCTION     POR 
INDIVIDUALS 

I  advocate  repeal  of  existing  law  which 
provides  that  State  gasoline  taxes  are 
deductible  in  computing  Federal  income 
taxes.  This  item  of  expenditure  is  more 
closely  related  to  a  per.sonal  item  and 
should  be  within  the  .same  nondeductible 
status  as  other  user  charges  such  as  high- 
way tolls.  State  park  fees,  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  and  aut£i  registration 
fees  and  drivers  licenses. 

Revenue  gain — $310  million  per  year. 

MINIMUM     INIlIVint'AL    INCOME    TAX 

Enactment  of  this  provision  is  neces- 
sai-y  so  that  'liigh-income  individuals' 
who  are  not  presently  contributing  their 
fair  share  of  Federal  income  tax,  would 
be  required  to  pay  an  equitable  share  oi 
the  Ci3st  of  government.  Tlie  low  tax  rate 
encountered  by  this  group  of  taxpayers 
results  from  various  exclusions  from  tax- 
able Income  and  also  from  deductible 
expenses,  thus  further  eroding  their  tax- 
able income  figure 

Current  statistics  reveal  that  "high 
income  individuals.  '  that  is.  over  SlOO,- 
000  per  year,  pay  a  "low  effective  tax 
rate"  in  comparison  to  other  taxpayers 
earning  from  SI 0.000  to  S30.000  per  yeai 
Illustrative  of  the  foregoing  inequity.  I 
would  like  to  .set  lorth  the  following  table 
which  highlights  the  Low  tax  rate  of  thi.s 
«roup. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LOW-TAX  RATES  PAID  BY  HIGH-INCOME  INDIVIDUALS 


Income  levels 


In  millions 


Over  JIOO.OOO 


}  100.000  10 
SSOO.OOO 


JMO.OOOto    Jl.OOO.OOOand 
}1.000.000  over 


AmemJeil  adjusted  ?ross  income 

Tatable  income  (Jlter  (eductions  and  exclusions).. 

Tax  as  a  peiceni  ol  total  income       

Tax  as  a  percent  of  taxable  income 


{16.720 

$9,870 

28  2 

47.8 


$12,205 

J7.70O 

29.2 

46.3 


$1,875 
$905 
26.1 
54.1 


$2,640 
$1,265 

25.; 
52.3 


Source:  Treasury  Department  Tax  Reform  Study. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  table  of 
Income  levels  reveals  the  practical  low 
effective  tax  rates  actually  being  en- 
countered by  high-income  taxpayers, 
when  related  to  gross  income — before 
exclusions  and  deductions.  This  pro- 
vision would  attempt  to  correct  this  tax 
avoidance  sclienie  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  noted  that  these  figures  are  only 
averages  and  do  not  reflect  the  real 
abuses  which  are  .sougiit  to  be  brought 
more  in  line  with  the  pnnciple  that 
every  taxpayer  should  bear  his  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Revenue  gain — $420  million  per  year 

ALLOCATION     OP     DEDUCTIONS     OP     HIGH-INCOME 
TA.1PATER 

Taxpayers  with  excluded  income  en- 
joy an  unwarranted  double  benefit  from 
that  income  inasmuch  as  no  tax  is  paid 
on  the  excluded  income  and  personal 
deductions  are  used  to  off.set  income 
from  taxable  sources  a^i  revealed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  tax  reform  study. 
To  remedy  this  inequitable  situation, 
high-income  taxpayers  should  be  re- 
quired to  allocate  their  nonbusiness  per- 
sonal deductions  kjetween  Income  from 
ta.xable  sources  and  income  from  non- 
taxable sources. 

This    provision     v^ould     affect     about 


400.000  taxpayers,  and  mostly,  all  the  e 
would  be  with  incomes  over  SSO.OOn 
Allocation  would  not  be  required  unless 
the  taxpayer  had  excluded  items  of  at 
least  $5,000.  Tlie  excluded  items  to  con- 
sider would  be:  capital  gains.  State  and 
local  bond  interest,  percentage  depletioM 
in  excess  of  cost,  and  appreciated  prop- 
erty donated  to  charity. 

Revenue  gain — $405  million  per  year 

niMINATION     OF    MORE    THAN    ONE    SCRTAX 
EXEMPTION 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  ability  of  a  controlled  uroup  or 
chain  of  con'orations  to  claim  more  than 
one  smule  surtax  exemption.  This  pro- 
vi.sion  would  go  into  full  effect  over  i 
7-year  period  by  llmitin"  the  maximum 
number  of  .surtax  exemptions  that  could 
be  claimed  m  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Majnmum  numb'  r 

Taxable  years  Including  of  surtai 

the  hrst  Dec.  31  after —  exemptions 

J.>n.  1.  1970 500 

Second  Dec.  31 250 

Third   Dec.   31 100 

Fourth   Dec    31 50 

Fifth  Dec    31 25 

Sixth    Dec.   31- U' 

Seventh  Dec.  31 S 

Eighth  and  subsequent  Dec.  Si's 


I 
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The  original  congressional  Intent  was 
to  limit  this  special  provision  to  small 
business  as  was  stated  in  1950  when  this 
legislation  was  considered.  However, 
many  large  corporate  organizations  have 
established  a  number  of  separate  corpo- 
rate units  which  are  so  arranged  so  as  to 
produce  an  income  of  less  than  $25,000 
so  that  they  can  each  qualify  for  the 
special  tax  savings  under  present  law. 

The  value  of  the  surtax  exemption 
under  current  corporate  rates  is  $6,500, 
per  exemption— 26  percent  multiplied  by 
S25.000. 

Revenue  gain — estimated  $235  million 
per  year. 

EXTRACTIVE    INDI'STRIES OIL    AND    TIMBER 

DEDt'CTION    ONLY    FOR    COST    EXPENDED 

This  'special  deduction."  the  "percent- 
age of  depletion,  ■  should  be  eliminated 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  deduction  should 
be  allowed  for  these  extractive  expenses 
based  on  a  "cost  concept" — or  known  as 
"cost  depletion." 

It  is  a  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent percentage  of  depletion  deduction 
allowed  is  not  represented  by  any  direct 
cost  expenditure  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed under  a  "cost  depletion"  concept. 

Revenue  gain— adoption  of  the  "cost 
depletion"  provision  would  yield  an  esti- 
mated $1.3  billion  annually  from  all  ex- 
tractive industries. 

Extractive  industries  should  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  which  pres- 
ently is  only  21.1  percent,  whereas  "all 
industries"  pay  37.5  percent.  This  favor- 
able treatment  must  be  corrected  and  an 
equitable  provision  enacted  into  our  tax 
laws. 

Revenue  gain— $1,600  billion  per  year. 

SEVEN     PERCENT    INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

This  .special  tax  incentive  provision 
siiould  be  repealed  due  to  the  inflation- 
aiy  circumstances  confronting  our  econ- 
omy today.  Tlic  original  purpose  of  en- 
actment was  to  create  increased  equip- 
ment purchases  and  increase  new  con- 
.-t ruction  in  a  lagging  economy;  this  con- 
dition does  not  exist  today.  Ordinary  ac- 
counting principles  of  reporting  should 
be  reverted  to. 

A  special  report,  released  on  March  13. 
ISeg.  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, revealed  that  American  busi- 
nesses have  planned  a  booming  13.9-per- 
ccnt  increase  in  investments  in  plants 
and  equipment  this  year.  This  economic 
spiral  of  investments  will  not  slow  down 
one  of  the  major  domestic  problems— 
the  high  increasing  rate  of  inflation.  This 
rate  increase  of  nearly  14  percent  in  in- 
vestments compares  to  a  rate  of  4  per- 
cent in  1968.  and  2  percent  in  1967. 
Planned  investment  in  1969  is  $72.96  bil- 
lion: m  1968  it  was  $64.08  billion. 

Revenue  gain — estimated  S2.3  billion 
per  year. 

Furthermore,  added  significance  to  the 
merits  which  warrant  repeal  of  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  are  set  forth  in 
a  column  by  a  leading  economist.  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Samuelson,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  31.  1969.  issue  of  Newsweek 
rr.a-azine.  the  column  follows: 
Investment  Tax  Credit 
:n;i.ition  watchers  were  rocked  la*t  week 
bv  news  from  the  SEC  and  Commerce  De- 
;  irtment    that    businessmen    Intend    to   In- 


crease   their    plant   and    equipment    Invest- 
ments by  almost  14  per  cent. 

The  new  outlook  for  excessive  Investment 
spending  should.  In  my  opinion,  cause  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  suspend  the  7  per  cent  in- 
vestment credit  temporarily.  Here's  whv: 

1.  The  economy  is  still  on  an  Inflationary 
binge.  To  bring  the  rate  of  price  increase 
down  from  4  per  cent  toward  a  more  moder- 
ate figure  of,  say.  3  per  cent,  some  actions 
are  going  to  be  needed.  Every  weapon  counts. 

2.  Already  the  Federal  Reserve  is  being 
called  upon  to  take  Draconian  measures  to 
fight  inflation.  This  will  mean  not  only  pain- 
fully higher  Interest  ratee:  It  will  also  bring 
in  most  of  the  discomforts  associated  with 
the  money  crunch  of  1966 — uneven  ration- 
ing of  credit  between  new  and  old  business, 
growing  and  stagnant  business,  small  and 
large  business. 

3.  Experience  demonstrate*  that  tight 
money  takes  for  its  principal  casualty  the 
housing  industry.  When  there  Is  a  scramble 
for  more  resources  than  the  total  resources 
available,  it  is  right  that  housing  should 
share  in  the  restraint.  But  It  Is  not.  In  my 
Judgment,  good  national  policy  to  have  hous- 
ing starts  cut  by  40  to  50  per  cent  as  hap- 
pened in  1966.  In  the  1970s,  with  their 
bumper  crop  of  young  marrieds,  we  shall 
pay  in  higher  rents  and  zooming  residential 
costs  for  any  serious  diminution  of  home 
construction  in  the  waning  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

4.  Admittedly,  inflation  could  be  foUf'ht  by 
adding  onto  the  present  surcharge  another 
5  or  10  per  cent  tax.  But  I  see  no  evidence 
that  this  would  be  politically  popular  or 
feasible.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  consumer  spend- 
ing is  the  prime  villain  in  the  present  In- 
flationary scenario. 

5.  Admittedly,  inflation  could  be  fought 
by  still  further  tightening  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  money  screw.  And  the  Impact  of 
such  tightness  on  the  housing  industry 
could  be  alleviated  by  special  financial  sub- 
sidies to  home  construction  through  the 
Federal  housing  agencies,  through  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  or  through  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Since  all  such  measures  will  add  to  the  nom- 
inal public  debt.  I  don't  expect  that  any- 
thing but  tokenism  would.  In  fact,  be 
politically  feasible  In  this  area. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  cushion  the 
Impact  of  tight  money  on  residential  hous- 
ing, to  get  the  same  restriction  of  aggre- 
gate demand  from  enforced  redvictlons  on 
plant  and  equipment  spending  would.  I  .nis- 
pect,  require  very  high  interest  rat«s.  These 
will  cause  diflScultles  for  our  partners  abroad. 
And  they  may  hang  on  to  plague  us  in  the 
years  to  come  when  the  winds  may  be  blow- 
ing up  deflation  rather  than  infl.nion. 

6.  In  September  of  1966.  to  alleviate  the 
money  crunch  and  moderate  what  looked 
like  an  excessive  fixed  investment  boom,  the 
Johnson  Administration  did  suspend  the  7 
per  cent  investment  tax  credit.  Almost  at 
once  relief  was  felt  in  the  money  markets 
of  the  country.  On  the  whole  i  despite  the 
protests  of  the  Treasury,  which  naturally 
found  it  a  headache),  the  operation  seems 
to  have  been  a  successful  one  in  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose — namely,  ensuring  against  an 
overexuberant  fixed  Investment  boom 

So  historical  experience,  as  well  as  the 
common-sense  view  that  firms  will  invest 
less  when  their  returns  from  doing  so  are 
reduced.  Justifies  suspending  the  tax  credit. 

What  are  the  possible  argtiments  against 
suspension  of   the  tax  credit? 

1.  The  Nixon  Administration  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  pro-business  Administration 
Why  should  it  take  from  business  this  ac- 
customed source  of  profit? 

2.  Perhaps  the  inflationary  danger  is  be- 
ing exaggerated.  Perhaps  it  will  involve  over- 
kill if  suspension  of  the  Inveetment  tax 
credit  reduces  Investment  severely. 

3.  Vigorous  growth  requires  as  much  cap- 
ital formation  as  we  can  get.  Adjusting  to 
InflAtton  by  reducing  Investment  will  reduce 


our  future  capacity  to  produce  an  enlarged 
total  of  real   national  product 

4.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  use  variations  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  as  a  deliberate 
weapon  of  stabilization.  Why?  Because  it  Is 
plain  immoral  Because  it  Involves  discretion 
by  government,  which  Is  wicked.  Because  it 
disturbs   business   planning. 

5.  Suspension  creates  administrative  prob- 
lems for  the  Treasury. 

In  economics,  every  decision  involves  proe 
and  cons.  Judgment  is  necessary.  Mv  advice 
to  Mr  Nixon;  suspend  the  investnient  tax 
credit. 

SPECIAL    DEPRFCIATION    DF.DI-CTIONS 

Special  deiireciation  deductions:  name- 
ly, "accelerated  depreciation"  over 
straight  line  depreciation  should  be  ter- 
minated ina.smuch  as  the  purpose  for  en- 
actmeni  of  this  provision  has  been  ac- 
complished— to  stimulate  new  purchases 
of  equipment  and  new  con.st ruction.  Oiu- 
current  rate  of  inflation  warrants  enact- 
ment of  this  pronsion. 

Revenue  gain — estimated  SOB  billion 
per  year. 

lOl'NDATIONS 

A  lax  of  20  percent  should  be  imposed 
on  the  total  annual  gross  receipts — ex- 
clusive of  contributions  received — of 
foundations  income.  The  nature  of  .some 
of  the  items  of  income  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  yross  receipts 
are:  Gro.ss  profit  from  busine.ss  activities. 
int.erest.  dividends,  rents  and  oilier  ordi- 
nary income. 

In  con.i  unction  with  producing  an 
equitable  tax  distribution  in  our  .society, 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  ihal  foundation.^ 
bear  a  .share  of  the  tax  burden  and  thus 
.serve  to  relieve  our  65  million  taxpayers 
of  a  comparable  amount.  Furthennore. 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  foundations, 
to  more  than  30.000  today,  plus  an  esti- 
mated ordinary  income  of  SI. 5  billion  per 
year,  exclusive  of  contributions,  justify 
this  pro\1sion  in  our  tax  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, large  amounts  of  a.s.sets  have  been 
accumulated,  free  of  taxation,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  current  value  v.hose  estimate 
may  exceed  S18-S20  billion. 

Revenue  pain— S300  million  per  year, 
based  on  estimated  ordinary  income  for 
the  year  1970. 


THE  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

'  Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  civen  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tor  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  Ins  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
April  1.  1970.  the  decennial  ccnsu.s  will 
be  taken.  As  you  know,  the  1970  cen.sus 
questionnaire  will  contain  67  sub.iects  in- 
volving 120  questions.  A  pood  number  of 
these  questions  are  hichly  personal  and 
many  of  the  other  questions  are  far  from 
pertinent  to  a  population  count.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  a  citizen's  refu.sal  to  an- 
swer any  of  these  questions  could  brine 
criminal  jjenalties  of  a  SlOO  fine.  60  days 
in  jail  or  both. 

The  word  has  gotten  out  on  this  pro- 
posed census  form  and  the  newspapers 
are  informing  the  people  through  edi- 
torials and  columns  of  this  lengthy  ques- 
tionnaire. The  mail  we  are  receiving  in 
my  office,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone 
in  this,  is  reflecting  the  fact  that  our 
citizens  have  become  aware.  The  folks  in 
my  district  are  protesting  this  plan,  they 
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believe  it  to  be  an  mtnision  into  their 
private  affairs  and  are  resentful  of  the 
imperative  that  all  questions  be  answered 
under  threat  of  fine  or  jail,  Here  are 
some  excerpts; 

Ii,  IS  urgent,  that  you  limit  the  census  tak- 
ing 'X)  the  way  it  waa  in  the  paot  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  plan  to  interJere  in  my  private 
alTa.rs 

Another  letter  said 

Tr.ere  are  seven  questions  I  would  answer 
withi'u;  equiv(x-atlon.  name,  address,  age,  sex, 
race,  whether  bead  oi  household,  and  visitors 
If  any.  at  the  time  of  the  Census 

Anything  of  common  knowledge.  I  will  an- 
swer Anything  else  U  an  inv.islon  of  pri- 
vacy 

Another: 

LU'.Ie  by  little  we  have  lost  our  freedoms 
and  It  Is  a  most  distressing  situation  in  this 
beloved  country  of  ours  I  trust  you  will 
resist  vigorously  any  further  invasion  of  our 
prlv.^cy   It  Is  later  than  we  think,  to  be  sure. 

And  another: 

I  be.ieve  this  is  a  little  too  much  regimen- 
tation iiad  -in  invasion  of  privacy  that  Is  not 
natessary.  I  hope  taat  you  will  do  what  you 
can  ^o  help  change  this  penalty. 

And,  a  final  excerpt : 

Its  been  In  the  papers,  also  magazines. 
about  this  Invasion  of  privacy  in  the  1970 
Census.  As  the  paper  states,  and  I  AQRBE. 
there's  about  7  questions  that  should  be 
answered  tD  give  the  information  they  are 
supposed  to  have,  let  the  remaining  ques- 
tions be  answered  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

N3W.  we  all  know  that  the  American 
people,  on  the  whole,  are  pat.ent  and  for- 
bearing when  it  comes  to  putting  up  with 
bureaucratic  plans  and  redtape  but  in 
these  already  troubled  days  my  mail  and 
personal  conversations  tell  me  that  the 
people  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  ac- 
cept this  compulson,'  demand  that  these 
pr>-ing  questions  be  answered  or  else  face 
the  unduly  heavy  penalties,  particularly, 
while  hard-core  criminals  are  getting  the 
velvi?t-glove  treatment  for  cnmes  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  that  of 
not  answering  a  question  about  who 
shares  your  shower  or  whether  you  own  a 
TV  set. 

I  believe  we  must  stop  and  recall  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  census  under 
the  Constitution  is  to  provide  an  accu- 
rate population  count  for  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
still  the  intent  of  the  census.  We  have  to 
remember  that  this  is  a  decennial  census, 
not  an  industrial  and  commercial  census 
which  would  be  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter 

I  would  further  state  that  common- 
.sense  tells  us  that  an  unnecessarily 
lengthy  and  complex  census  will  tend  to 
weaken  the  system  and  bnng  about  an 
inaccurate  count  which  would  ultimately 
affect  other  areas  dependent  upon  the 
popoulation  count  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  other  decisions. 

Because  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
our  citizens  should  not  be  .subjected  to 
an  uncalled  for  invasion  of  their  privacy 
and  to  mandatory  compliance  should 
they  not  wish  or  be  able  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions,  I  have  joined  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
bill  which  requires  that  only  seven  ques- 
tions, pertinent  to  the  decennial  census, 


be  answered  with  a  pen&lty  only  for  fall- 
ing to  resp<jnd  to  these  seven  questioi\s. 
The  remaining  que.stions  would  tie  an- 
swered on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  believe 
early  con.sideration  of  this  legislation  is 
very  important  Ui  order  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept this  invasion  of  their  privacy  due 
to  inaction  in  the  Hou.se  and  Senate. 


AMERIC.\S      JOOTH      BIRTHDAY 

'Mr  AD.MR  asked  and  was  4iven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and   include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin  proixises  that  Congress 
recognize  the  role  of  historical  societies 
in  observance  of  .\merlcas  200th  birtli- 
day,  and  he  notes,  too,  tlie  need  for  com- 
memoratmg  discovery  and  exploration — 
a  centurj-  earlier — in  tiie  .Mi.ssissippi  Val- 
ley. I  cite  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  such 
events  which  are  today's  historical  leg- 
acy in  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  congres- 
sional districts: 

First.  In  1668  the  Miami  welcomed  ex- 
plorer Nicolas  Perot  to  their  villat:e  on 
Fox  River — near  present  Berlin,  Wis. — 
where  the  farthest  Frencli  outpost  to- 
ward tile  unknown  Mississippi — St. 
Jacques  mission — would   be  started. 

Second.  In  1669  Robert  Cavalier  de  la 
Salle,  led  by  Seneca  over  a  portace  to  an 
Ohio  River  headwater  in  western  New 
York,  descended  La  Belle  Riviere  to  the 
rapids — at  Louisville — and  was,  per- 
chance, first  European  on  Hoosier  soil. 

Third.  In  1673  Louis  Jolliet  and  his  ex- 
pedition's Jesuit  chaplain.  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,  followed  Miami  guides  over 
the  short  path — at  Portau'e.  Wis. — from 
Fox  River  and  Great  Lakes  basin  to  Wis- 
consin River  and  Missis.sippi  basin.  Dis- 
co\ery  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Indians' 
■'Father  of  Waters,  '  occurred — at  Pralnc 
du  Chien — on  June  17. 

Fourth.  In  1675  Father  Marquette,  now 
on  his  final  tourney,  passed  by  canoe 
along  Lake  Michifian's  southern  .shore, 
the  first  non-Indian  known  to  reach  In- 
diana— this,  in  the  Garv-  area. 

Fifth.  In  1679  La  Salle  voyaged  from 
Niagara  across  Uikes  Er:e.  Huron,  and 
Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  in  the  first  .sail- 
ing of  these  waters.  In  December  he 
traversed  the  St.  Jo.seph-Kankakre 
portage — at  South  Bend — his  destina- 
tion a  suitable  base  on  the  Illinois — near 
Peoria  Miami — a  people  of  the  ixir- 
tages — were  again  encountered  at  this 
crossing. 

Sixth.  In  1682  La  Salle  descended 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
His  subsequent  letter — from  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.— in  October,  indicates  he  had 
learned  of  still  another  strategic  por- 
tage, which  he  describes  as  affording  a 
shorter  route  from  Canada  to  the  Illi- 
nois. This  ancient  trail — called  Glor- 
ious Gate  by  Miami  and  'inder  their 
resolute  guard — links  Maumee  River— 
at  Fort  Wayne — to  Wabavsh  River  at 
the  forks  thereof— at  Huntington — all 
within  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent 

Mr  Speaker,  no  less  than  103  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
share  directly  in  the  inspiring  heritage 


of  the.se  achievements  On  behalf  of  my 
fellow  citizens  In  one  such  district  and 
because  pride  permits  no  other  course. 
I  warmly  endorse  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  161  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  believing  that 
our  general  support  without  waiting  for 
■pressure  from  home."  will  move  the 
resolution  to  early  adoption. 


CHANGE  IN  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
FOR  PRR'ATE  IMMIGRATION 
BELLS 

Mr  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  woiUd 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  recent  chanse  which 
look  place  in  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  The  .subcommittee  is  no 
longer  automatically  requesting  depart- 
mental reports  on  bills  for  aliens  who 
entered  the  United  States  as  visitors,  ex- 
change visitors,  or  students.  This  latter 
group  IS  now  subject  to  rule  6  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  as  are  crewmen,  stow- 
aways, transits,  and  surreptitious  en- 
trants who  evade  immigration  inspec- 
tion. A  Member  introducing  such  a  bill 
is  required  to  request  a  waiver  of  rule  »'. 
and  to  .>how  the  extreme  hardship  o:; 
which  .>uch  request  is  ba.sed.  Until  a  rc- 
jK)rt  IS  requested,  the  alien's  c.ise  is  han- 
dled as  if  there  were  no  bill  Tins  mean- 
that  if  there  is  an  outstanding  order  u: 
deixjrtation  the  alien  will   be  dcjxiried 

Since  March  12  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  are  subject  to  rule  6,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  accompanyinc 
information  to  show  extreme  hardship 
Tlie  subcommittee  has  assumed  that  thi- 
oversight  was  a  result  of  the  newness  o: 
the  change  and  is  notifying  the  author,<: 
of  these  bills  of  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional information  if  they  wish  to  have 
the  subcommittee  consider  a  waiver  o: 
rule  6.  A  prompt  decision  will  be  made- 
by  the  .subcommittee.  However,  I  do  urc 
that  the  Members  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  a  bill  and 
furnishing  the  subcommittee  with  iden- 
tifying information  as  .specified  in  rule 
4  will  not  stay  the  departure  of  an  alien 
who  entered  as  a  visitor,  exchange  vis- 
itor, student,  crewman,  stowaway,  tran- 
sit, or  surreptitiously  evading  immigra- 
tion inspection. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members.  I 
am  including  in  my  remarks  the  text 
of  rule  6  of  the  Subcommittee  Rules  o: 
Procedure : 

6  Tlie  Subcommittee  shall  not  ;iddress  • 
the  .Attorney  General  communications  df- 
slgned  to  defer  deportation  of  beneficlanc? 
of  prlvatp  bills  who  have  entered  the  UnltO'i 
.State.s  .is  Msitors.  exchange  visitors,  stiideir. 
stowaways,  in  transit,  or  deserting  seamf-i; 
or  by  .surreptitiously  entering  withotit  ir.- 
spectlon  through  the  land  or  sea  borders  * 
th"  United  States 

Exemption  from  this  rule  may  be  grantcfi 
by  the  Subcommittee  In  cases  where  the  bi;. 
'.s  designed  to  prevent  extreme  hardship 
However,  no  ?uch  exemption  may  be  granted 
unless  the  :iUthor  of  the  bill  has  .secured 
:iik1  tiled  with  the  Subcommittee  full  an-i 
complete  documentary  evidence  In  support 
of  hU  request  to  waive  this  rule 
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CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE: QUESTIONS  TO  BE  AN- 
SWERED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  McCarthy  i  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
:n  February  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  I  did  not  know  very  much  about 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States,  Some  dis- 
turbing public  policy  questions  about  the 
practices  that  govern  their  use,  the  ac- 
tivities of  universities  and  public  insti- 
tutions, and  public  safety  of  chemical 
and  biological  activities  became  appar- 
ent at  that  time. 

As  a  result,  I  asked  the  U.S.  Army  to 
gi\e  a  briefing  to  interested  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  public  policy  aspects  of 
our  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
grams. On  March  4,  1969,  the  U.S.  Army 
presented  a  short  unclassified  general 
de.scription  of  our  actl\itles  in  these 
fields  and  then  a  more  detailed  classified 
review.  Although  I  had  indicated  in  my 
request  that  the  questions  that  needed 
to  be  con.sidered  did  not  appear  to  re- 
quire classification,  being  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sorts  of  questions  that  we 
a.sk  about  deployment  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam,  Korea,  and  Germany  or  about 
the  ABM  or  our  Polaris  submarines,  the 
Army  said  that  they  believed  that  most 
of  the  briefing  should  be  secret.  It  is  my 
opinion,  following  the  briefing,  that  the 
public  policy  questions  do  not  require 
classified  answers. 

Nineteen  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
number  of  staff  attended  the  briefing.  I 
indicated  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  public  policy  questions  had 
been  answered  and  that  I  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  some  of  the 
other  Department  heads  for  their  views 
on  our  policies  in  these  fields.  I  will  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  letters  to  Secretary 
Laird  and  Secretary  Rogers  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  received  interim  replies  from 
the  Departments  concerned  indicating 
that  they  are  preparing  replies  to  my 
questions.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  are  taking 
the  time  to  give  these  questions  the  con- 
sideration they  merit,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  answered 
hastily  or  without  rethinking  some  of 
the  policies  that  I  believe  we  may  have 
been  drifting  into  without  adequate  con- 
sideration by  our  top  ofl9cials  and 
Congress. 

Because  I  have  not  yet  received  an- 
swers to  my  letters,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  a  thorough  review  of  the  questions 
that  I  have  raised.  The  U.S.  Army  has, 
however,  asked  that  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  unclassified  presenta- 
tion of  March  4,  1969.  This  copy,  of 
course,  does  not  cover  the  questions  that 
'vere  asked  concerning  the  unclassified 
briefing.  It  is  not  a  transcript.  I  am  glad 
to  do  this  for  the  information  of  my 
folleagues  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  some  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  presentation  made  by  the 
U.S.  Army  and  also  to  point  up  my  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  safety  aspects  of 


moving  poison  gases  around  the  United 
States  by  rail. 

I  will  include  the  Army's  unclassified 
presentation  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

First,  one  of  the  more  glaring  inac- 
curacies in  the  Army's  presentation  is 
the  statement: 

Among  chemical  systems  some  include  .is 
chemical  weapons  the  riot  control  .tgents, 
herbicides  and  smc'ke  and  flame  The  t-T  S 
clearly  does  not  consider  tliese  categories  as 
weapons  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

This  statement  is  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  incapacitating  agents  were  not  avail- 
able for  consideration  when  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  was  formulated. 

In  fact,  the  French  Army  used  tear  gas 
grenades  fired  from  rifles  in  August  1914. 
The  German  Army  also  used  several 
forms  of  tear  gas.  And  the  U.S.  Army's 
tear  gas,  known  as  CN.  was  developed  by 
the  United  States  in  1918.  Large  quan- 
tities of  tear  gas,  an  incapacitating  agent 
by  the  Army's  definition,  were  produced 
in  World  War  I.  Obviously  they  were 
available  for  consideration  at  the  time 
that  the  Geneva  Protocol  was  formu- 
lated. 

Not  only  were  the  incapacitating 
agents  available  for  consideration  when 
the  Geneva  Protocol  was  signed:  they 
were  specifically  included  in  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  gas.  Because  some 
confusion  had  arisen  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  original  treaty  had  included 
incapacitating  agents,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference  that  met  in 
Geneva  on  January  15,  1931.  discussed 
the  problem  at  some  length.  The  nations 
that  had  ratified  the  Greneva  Protocol 
generally  agreed  that  tear  gas  was 
covered  by  the  protocol.  Ironically,  even 
then,  the  United  States  took  an  equivical 
stand. 

To  briefly  quote  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Commission: 

The  British  Delegation :  "It  may  be  recalled 
that,  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion, certain  delegations  assumed  that  the 
intention  was  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  chem- 
ical methods  of  warfare  of  every  kind.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  some  indications  that 
this  view  Is  not  shared  by  all  States  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  this  difference  in  interpre- 
tation owes  Its  origin  to  a  serious  ambiguity 
in  the  Geneva  Gas  Protocol  of  1925.  as  wei; 
as  in  all  Treaties  and  Conventions  regulating 
gas  warfare  signed  since  the  war  In  'he 
Geneva  Protocol  of  June.  1925.  though  the 
relevant  portion  of  the  French  text  is  iden- 
tical with  the  article  quoted  above,  in  the 
English  text  the  French  word  simllalres'  is 
translated  by  'other.'  Basing  Itself  on  this 
English  text,  the  British  Government  has 
taken  the  view  that  the  use  In  war  of  'other' 
gases,  including  lachrymatory  gases,  was  pro- 
hibited. They  also  considered  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  Incorporate  the  same  prohibition 
in  the  present  Convention." 

The  French  then  commented: 

The  French  Government  therefore  con- 
siders that  the  use  of  lachrymatory  gases  is 
covered  by  the  prohibition  arising  out  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  or  Chapter  IV  cf  the 
draft  Convention. 

The  Yugoslavian  delegation  said : 

■We  fully  agree  with  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  British  delegation. 


The  Spanish  delegate  said : 

I  acree  with  the  British  delegation's  inter- 
pretation, because  I  think  that  the  text  up- 
proved  at  the  second  reading  is  so  clear  tint 
It  cannot  give  rise  to  any  objections.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  use  in  warfare  of  any  kind  of 
gu.s  IS  prohibited—  doubtless  because  it  is  very 
dlflicult  to  distlnqoish  between  lethal  and 
non-lethal  gases 

I  will  include  the  minut.es  of  the  Prep- 
aratory Commission  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion of  whether  tear  gas  was  covered  in 
the  Geneva  Protocol  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  S))eaker.  .--econd.  the  U.S.  .Army 
stated  that  iieri^icides  ha\e  pro\cd  u.se- 
lul  as  deloliants  and  for  use  against 
Vietcong  crops.  The  Army  goe.s  on  to 
say: 

They  ,ire  harmless  lo  the  soil  and  to  life 
and  have  no  residual  effect  on  the  soil,  being 
effective  lio  longer  than  one  growing  season. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  T.-chirley,  of  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Acriculturer  reported  in  .Science 
magazine  the  results  of  a  survey  that  he 
made  of  the  U.S.  defoliation  program  in 
Vietnam.  He  comments  that  the  man- 
grove tree  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
damage  from  lierbicides  and  that  lie  had 
seen  quite  a  lew  dead  mangiove  trees. 
He  does  ixjint  out  that  this  tree  is  more 
easily  damaged  in  this  way  than  others. 
And  he  goes  on  to  .^ay  that  it  takes  about 
20  years  to  grow  a  mangro"ve  tree. 

More  telling,  however,  is  this  com- 
ment: 

.\  single  treatment  with  3  gallons  of 
Orange  or  \Vhlt«  i  tlie  defoliants  that  we  use  i 
wor.ld  n&t  be  expected  to  ha\e  a  great  or 
lasting  effect  on  .i  semi-deciduous  forest  in 
Vietnam.  Some  trees  would  'oe  killed,  and 
the  canopy  would  be  less  dense  temjxirarliy. 
But  within  several  years  the  canopy  would 
again  be  closed,  and  even  a  careful  observer 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  circum=cribe  the 
treated  area.  A  second  appUcation  during  ihe 
period  of  recovery  would  tiave  a  icholly  dif- 
ferent effect.  I  Emphasis  supplied*. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  spray 
more  than  once.  I  will  include  Mr. 
Tschirley's  article  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

Third.  Although  the  unclassified  pres- 
entation did  not  include  a  prepared  dis- 
cussion of  safety  measures  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  aaainst  chemi- 
cal or  biological  testing  or  possible  acci- 
dents during  the  transportation  of  poi- 
son gas,  the  problem  was  'Drought  up 
during  the  question  period  following  the 
uncla-ssified  portion.  We  were  assured  by 
the  Army  that  it  had  guards  on  trains 
that  carried  poison  a&s  and  that  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  protect  the 
American  public. 

However,  I  have  learned  since  the 
Army's  briefing  that  on  the  night  of 
February  18,  1969.  television  station 
KBTR-'TV  received  a  call  savins  that 
there  were  open  railroad  cars  containing 
cylinders  and  marked  "poison  gas"  lo- 
cated on  a  siding  in  downtown  Denver, 
Colo.  The  station  sent  a  cameraman 
down  to  the  yards.  Tlie  cameraman  ar- 
rived at  the  yards  at  8  p.m.  and  found 
a  string  of  open  gondola  cars  filled  with 
metal  containers,  each  car  bearing  a 
ticket  marked  "poison  gas."  There  were 
no  guards  in  evidence  around  these  cars, 
and  the  KBTR-TV  cameraman  climbed 
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up  on  one  of  the  cars  and  photographed 
the  cylinders. 

When  the  cameraman  returned  to 
KBTR^TV  with  his  film  the  station  con- 
tacted the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  to 
a-sk  about  the  shipment  The  Army  ad- 
mitted that  It  had  shipped  the  material 
and  said  that  it  would  look  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  why  it  was  uriKuarded 

The  next  momlnK,  when  the  station 
ascam  contacted  the  Army,  the  Public 
Information  Officer  stated  that  the  ar- 
senal's official  position  was  that  there 
were  guards  with  the  train 

I.  for  one.  am  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  and  it  Is  answers  of  this  type 
that  raise  questions  about  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  responses  regarding  German 
gas  warfare  by  the  US    Army 

Mr  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tU'man  yield'' 

Mr  McCarthy  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 

Mr  LLOYD  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  Indicate  In  his  opinion 
there  was  not  a  security  unit  attached  to 
that  tr^ln'" 

Mr  XfrCARTHY  What  I  -aid  was  that 
the  television  station  KBTR-TV.  re- 
ceived a  call  about  these  uncovered  cars 
In  a  siding  in  downtown  Denver  The  sta- 
tion dispatched  the  cameraman,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  and  experienced  no 
difficulty  and  no  prohibition,  saw  no 
Liuards,  and  went  ahead  and  took  his  film 
without  any  questions  being  raised  by 
anyone  I  believe  we  can  conclude  from 
the  testimony  of  the  television  station 
that  at  that  time,  at  least,  there  were  no 
uuaids  in  evidence. 

Mr  LLO'i'D  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  ijentleman  on  his  dihgence  in 
pursuing  this  I  may  say  that  that  chemi- 
cal agent  was  en  route  to  the  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  which  is  in  my  district. 
When  that  information  wa.-  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  that  there  were  no 
iiuards  attarhed  to  that  tram.  I  made  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  after  the  chem- 
ical agent  had  arrived  at  the  Dugway 
Proving  Ground.  I  interrogated  the  mili- 
tary 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say.  at  no 
time  was  there  ever  an  eflort  made  by  the 
mihtary  to  prevent  full  disclosure  to  my 
inquiries  Their  assurance  to  me  was  that 
there  was  a  six-man  security  unit  at- 
tached to  that  train,  which  obviously  was 
not  within  camera  range  at  the  time  the 
television  station  made  these  pictures. 

I  should  like  to  assert  at  this  point  in 
the  gentleman's  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion the  fact  that  as  an  indi\idual.  I  was 
satisfied  m  my  own  muid  that  the  train 
Itself  was  not  lacking  m  its  security 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  He  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  what  prompted 
me  to  ask  this  question  in  the  unclassi- 
fied portion  of  the  briefing  was  the 
awareness  which  I  will  cite  here  shortly 
of  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States 
In  recent  years  There  has  been  an  85- 
percent  increase  in  derailments  in  the 
United  States  In  the  period  between  1961 
and  1967  This  rate  is  continuing  at  the 
present  time  and  actually  is  showing  a 
sharp  increase  They  advised  me  that 
they  were  now  putting  guards  on  the 
trains     I    wanted    to    know    why    they 


thought  this  was  necessary  It  was 
pointed  out  tliat  incidents  had  occurred. 
I  asked.  Could  you  elucidate  on  those 
incidents' "  They  explained  that  in  St. 
Louis  apparently  there  was  a  sniping 
incident  where  apparently  some  de- 
ranged person  had  a  gun  and  was  at- 
tempting to  puncture  these  containers 
coniaming  poison  gas.  That  is  what 
prompted  them  U)  put  guards  on  the 
train  but  we  had  no  reason  to  dispute 
that  until  we  were  advised  by  station 
WTOP  here  in  Washington.  DC.  which 
obtained  this  film  footage  that  this  sta- 
tion in  Denver  took  which  showed  there 
were  no  guards  in  evidence 

A  further  hazard  to  the  public  is 
bro'UKht  out  by  the  .shipment  of  large 
amounts  of  this  poison  ^-as  by  railroad. 
The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  reports  that  the  rate  of  derail- 
ments has  increased  85  percent  between 
the  years  1961  and  1967  In  1967  there 
were  4.960  derailmenus  When  these  de- 
railments occurred,  there  could  have 
been   great    hazards   to   public   safety 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  United 
Press  International  article  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express 
concerning  railroad  accidents  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Price  I  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  in 
Crete.  Nebr  .  for  example,  a  freight 
carrying  anhydrous  ammonia  was  de- 
railed, loosing  the  deadly  ammonia  gas 
in  the  town.  Five  persons  were  killed  and 
35  people  were  injured  by  the  fume.s  In 
Dunreith.  Ind  a  derailment  caused  a  fire 
and  explosions  that  caused  over  .SI  mil- 
lion in  damage.  However,  there  were  more 
ominous  aspects  to  this  derailment. 

This  Dunreith  derailment  contained 
some  lessons  for  us  because  of  two  fac- 
tors When  the  fire  broke  out  on  the 
cars  that  were  derailed,  the  flames  were 
so  intense  that  the  tickets,  presumably 
bills  of  lading  on  the  cars  which  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  hazardous  ma- 
terials in  the  cars,  were  destroyed  or 
burned  The  firefighters  did  not  know 
what  substances  were  burning  and  hence 
they  could  not  use  their  equipment  effec- 
tively A  similar  fire  might  well  destroy 
tickets  on  other  cars  carrying  the  Army's 
poison  gases 

The  second  problem  in  the  Dunreith 
incident  ixcurred  when  a  tank  car  carry- 
ing poisonous  chemicals  were  punctured, 
and  the  liquid  drained  into  the  ground 
and  entered  the  local  water  table  This 
chemical  contained  the  poison  cyanide. 
Local  authorities  became  aware  of  the 
problem  when  dead  farm  animals  were 
sighted  in  and  along  a  nearby  creek.  This 
showed  that  the  cyanide  was  entering  the 
local  river  and  that  water  supplies  might 
be  endangered  A  total  of  6.200  pounds 
of  chemicals  were  added  to  the  river  in 
order  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  cya- 
nide Fortunately  no  human  beings  were 
killed  as  a  result  The  cyanide  did  affect 
the  local  water  table,  because  wells  had 
to  be  dug  and  pumps  installed  to  take  out 
the  cyanide  Over  2  million  gallons  of 
contaminated  water  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  wells.  Is  this  a  chance  that  we 
want  to  take'' 


Mr.  Speaker,  m  conclusion  I  .should 
point  out  in  connection  with  the  Geneva 
protocol  uf  1925  the  record  should  show 
that  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt slated  during  World  War  II  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925.  even 
though  It  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
US  Senate  And,  ivs  recently  as  2  years 
ago  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
Cyrus  Vance  declared  that  it  is  still  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  abide  by 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  .seem  from  the 
summary  of  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence of  1931  that  the  United  States  is  m 
fact  not  abiding  by  the  Geneva  protocol 
of  1925  at  this  time  in  Vietnam. 

Finally.  I  have  only  touched  upon  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
swered with  reference  to  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  policies  and  I  intend  to  discuss 
these  questions  more  thoroughly  when  I 
receive  answers  from  the  departments  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  MCCARTHY  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Utah 

Mr  LLOYD.  I  think  the  distinguished 
-lentleman  from  New  York  has  made  a 
very  helpful  and  iLst^ful  sUitement.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  debate  the  issue  in 
any  way  or  to  suggest  that  any  of  this 
Information  is  inaccurate.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  well,  however,  on  the  record 
for  me  to  state  at  this  [joint  that  at  many 
umes  since  the  sheep  incident  of  about 
a  year  ago  m  Utah  when  about  6.000 
sheep,  or  thereabouts,  were  involved  m 
what  the  Army  now  admits,  accoidini; 
to  my  imderstanding.  was  an  accident 
in  the  spraying  of  this  agent — in  all  oi 
my  inquiries  of  military  officials  I  have 
never  found  any  attitude  except  one  of 
full  disclosure. 

I  think  it  might  also  be  well  to  say  at 
this  point  that  this  chemical  agent,  an 
agent  .somewhat  heavier  than  water, 
does  not  spray  out  into  the  air.  unless  it 
is  sprayed  by  human  action.  It  simply 
runs  out  on  the  ground  if  a  container  is 
punctured. 

A  .six-man  .security  unit,  or  more,  on 
a  24-hour  basis  is  assigned  to  take  the 
necessary  precautionary  measures  in 
dealing  with  the  trans[x)rtation  of  this 
auent.  They  are  vei-y  carefully  educated 
and  prepared  in  the  .science  of  decon- 
tamination of  these  nerve  agents. 

In  1963  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  Vance  while  testifyinu  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  this  to  say  in  justification  of  our 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram. 

As  long  as  other  nations  such  as  the  Soviet 
ITnlon  maintain  large  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  programs  we  believe  we  musi 
.^^.llnt;iln  our  defen.'iive  .ind  rptallatnry  capa- 
bility It  Is  believed  by  many  that  President 
Roosevelt's  statement  in  1943.  which  prom- 
ised- 

And  this  is  quoting  President  Roose- 
velt— 

"to  any  perpetrators  full  and  swift  retalia- 
tion in  kind."  played  a  significant  role  in 
preventing  gas  warfare  in  World  War  II. 

And,  Secretary  Vance  went  on  to  say: 
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Until  we  achieve  effective  agreement  to 
elinilniHe  all  stockpiles  of  these  weapons,  It 
may  be  necessary  to  be  In  a  position  to  make 
.such  a  statement  again  In  the  future. 

So.  I  believe  again  that  the  gentleman 
\v  the  well  has  made  a  very  important 
contribution  in  requesting  increased  dis- 
closure of  all  pertinent  facts  and  in  ques- 
tioning whether  or  not  so  much  informa- 
tion as  IS  now  classified  should  be  clas- 
sified 

I.  myself,  feel  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  release  more  of  this  informa- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  public 
and  for  discussion  by  the  public. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  also  agree  that  it  is 
neither  his  intention  nor  certainly  it 
would  not  be  my  intention  to  go  beyond 
the  statement  of  what  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons present  and  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  do  not  spread  un.iustlfiable  and  un- 
nece.ssary  alarm. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  cloak  of  secrecy  removed 
from  this  program.  I  might  say  that  the 
deeper  we  get  into  this  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become,  anyway,  that  this  pro- 
mam  has  been  allowed  to  develop,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  without  serious 
consideration  at  the  highest  level  of  our 
Government. 

We  were  told  by  one  professor  of  biol- 
ouy.  who  IS  very  familar  with  the  pro- 
u'nun,  that  a  former  White  House  official 
.-aid  that  he  just  did  not  care  what  they 
did  in  this  program  so  long  as  they  did  it 
behind  closed  doors. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  really,  that  is 
-loing  to  serve  our  purpose.  I  believe  this 
IS  the  kind  of  program  that  has  the  most 
.serious  implications  in  terms  of  intema- 
Jonal  agreements,  in  terms  of  a  break- 
down of  the  concensus  that  prevailed 
during  World  War  II.  and  prevented  the 
use  of  gas  or  germ  warfare  agents. 

I  believe  these  things  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  certainly  the  public  policy 
question  should  be  discussed  openly.  'We 
are  not  asking  the  Army  for  secret  in- 
formation. I  do  not  believe  that  the  type 
ot  gas  or  the  quantities  of  it  are  relevant 
here,  but  what  our  policy  is  in  this  field 
IS  relevant. 

At  present  the  policy  is  vague.  In  the 
unclassified  portion  of  the  briefing  the 
.^rmy  actually  could  not  give  us  answers 
to  questions  such  as  what  is  our  policy 
regarding  retaliation  in  kind  to  a  gas  or 
ei-rn  attack,  and  many  other  questions 
that  arise  in  the  public  policy  sphere. 

We  do  know  about  the  ABM  system, 
the  Polaris  submarine  fleet,  about  our 
troop  strength  in  Korea.  Grermany  and 
Vietnam,  but  in  this  field  it  is  hidden 
from  public  view. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  become  more  convinced 
that  if  these  questions  were  applied  to 
public  .scrutiny,  if  hard  questions  were 
posed  by  intelligent  experts,  that  this 
program  would  not  stand  up  under  that 
kind  of  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  I  should 
state  that  our  purpose  here  is  simply  to 
get  this  out  into  the  open  where  it  can 
be  examined  by  the  Members  of  Congress, 
.md  by  the  executive  branch,  and  thus 
reach  certain  basic  decisions  about  what 


the  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  this  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  trust 
that  the  dialog  which  he  is  continuing 
will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
material  which  I  have  referred  to  earlier 
for  the  information  of  the  Members; 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird. 
Department  o]  Delense. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Secret .^RY  •  Recently  my  lack  of 
knowledge  of  United  States'  programs  and 
policies  in  the  fields  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  was  brought  home  to  me  1 
realized  that  I  did  not  know,  as  I  did  con- 
cerning our  ICBM's.  our  B-52  bomber  force. 
our  troops  deployed  in  Germany  or  Vietnam, 
the  basic  reasons  for  these  programs  I  al.so 
did  not  know  the  policies  that  guide  our  use 
or  non-use  of  weapons  in  these  areas.  And  I 
did  not  know  what  safeguards  are  being 
taken  to  protect  the  American  public  from 
any  danger  from  activities  in  these  areas 

With  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  from  New- 
York  State  on  the  Armed  .Services  Committee 
of  the  House.  I  asked  the  United  States  Army 
to  give  me  and  any  other  interestea  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  a  briefing  on  the 
basic  reasons  for.  the  safeguards,  and  the 
public  policies  that  applied  in  the  fields  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

Apparently  my  interest  wa.s  shared  by  many 
other  members  of  Congress  lor  19  Members. 
3  Senators,  and  16  representatives  from 
members'  offices  attended  the  briefing  which 
was  held  on  March  4.  1989  The  number  of 
staff  would  certainly  liave  been  larger  had 
attendance  even  for  the  unclassified  portions 
of  the  briefing,  not  been  restricted  to  those 
with  active  security  clearances. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  briefing 
with  the  US.  Army.  I  asked  that  the  basic 
public  policies  governing  our  :u?:ivit;es  in 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  fields 
be  covered  in  the  nonclassified  se  on  of 
the  briefing.  I  stressed  that  our  national 
capabilities  and  policy  in  this  area  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  discussion,  public  review. 
and  constructive  criticism  as  are  our  ICBM. 
Polaris  fleet.  P-lll  bomber  program,  and 
ABM  system.  I  deliberately  refrained  from 
raising  questions  which  I  believed  would 
legitimately  fall  within  the  area  of  secrecy. 

General  James  A  Hebbeler  presented  a 
briefing  that  was  informative  and  interesting 
to  those  attending.  But  many  of  the  ptibllc 
policy  questions  remained  unanswered,  I  am 
therefore  sending  to  you  for  reply  a  list  of 
the  public  policy  questions,  the  answers  »o 
which  are  essential  to  an  Intellieent  and 
rational  appraisal  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  concerned  public  towards  these  pro- 
grams. I  would  appreciate  your  considered 
answers  to  these  questions : 

1.  Is  it  our  national  policy  to  respond  in 
kind  to  a  gas  attack  against  the  nation?  Do 
we  state  that  we  will  use  lethal  gas  against 
a  nation  that  launches  a  sas  attack  against 
us.  rather  than  a  nuclear  attacl^''  Wotildn't  it 
be  cheaper  and  just  as  effective  to  retaliate 
with  another  weapon  with  which  we  have  had 
operational  experience? 

2.  Is  It  our  national  policy  to  respond  in 
kind  to  a  massive  biological  weapon  attack' 
Wouldn't  It  be  cheaper  and  Infinitely  safer 
for  all  of  mankind  to  respond  to  a  biological 
weapon  .-ittack  with  other  weapons  with 
which  we  have  had  operational  expyerlencc? 

3.  If  our  gas  biological  warfare  efforts  lue 
piu-ely  defensive  in  nature,  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  defend  our  public  from  these 
threats?  Why  hasn't  the  public  been  in- 
structed as  to  what  to  do  In  the  case  of  a 


nerve  gas  attack,  a  hallucinatory  gas  attack, 
or  ,in  incapacitating  gas  attack'  Do  we  stock- 
pile antidotes,  serums,  and  vaccines  for  gas 
and  biological  attacks  at  medical  centers  and 
instruct  people  where  they  are'  We  do.  after 
all.  instruct  people  what  to  do  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  attack.  We  stockpile  supplies  in  lall- 
out  shelters  that  are  marked  so  that  the  pub- 
lic will  know  where  they  are.  Why  don't  we  do 
the  same  for  the  threat  from  i,'as  and  blologl- 
c»ii  weapons':^ 

4  We  have  been  told  by  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  Cyrtis  Vance,  tliat   the 

"Why"  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  is 
defense  Are  our  soldiers  in  the  held.  Viet- 
nam. Korea.  Germany,  and  sailors  at  sea  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  all  forms  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  att.ock? 
Since  we  are  using  marginal  forms  of  a 
chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam,  are  our  forces 
prepared  for  an  escalation  in  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons?  Are  our  troops  prepared 
lor  the  jjossibility  of  the  enemy  responding 
with  .1  stronger  weapon  than  the  incaimcitat- 
mg  ga^es  we  use? 

5  Why  do  wo  choose  to  call  defoliants 
herbicides  of  the  type  we  use  in  our  own 
agriculture  rather  than  chemical  warfare? 
What  defoliants  or  chemicals.  If  any,  are  be- 
ing used  in  Vietnam  to  destroy  plant  life 
which  are  not  customarily  used  In  the  United 
States?  To  what  extent  are  they  used':'  What 
is  the  distinction  between  :•.  chemical  that 
is  used  to  destroy  crops  and  a  plant  disease 
from  the  field  of  biological  warfare  that 
could    be   used    against    rice    or   wheat? 

6.  Do  we  have  in  practice  or  in  policy 
an  antl-lood  policy  through  the  use  of  deloll- 
aiits  in  Vietnam,  What  are  our  plans  to 
restore  the  environment  of  Vietnam  which 
has  !)een  significantly  altered  ,is  a  result  of 
our  defoliant  policy'  Will  we  establish  a 
commission  similar  to  the  Atomic  Bomb 
Casualty  Commission  that  operated  in  Naga- 
saki and  Hiroshiina  after  tiu-  war  to  study 
and  correct  some  of  the  damage  that  we 
caused? 

7.  Why  do  we  exclude  inrapacitating  gases 
such  as  those  used  iii  combat  operations  in 
Vietnam  from  the  chemical  warfare  cate- 
gory'' Why  are  vomiting  trases.  incapacitat- 
ing gases,  .uid  other  irritants  regarded  .iS 
being  different  from  other  forms  of  gas? 
Apparently  we  have  a  policy  ot  using  non- 
lethal,  or  at  least  non-lethal  by  intent,  gas 
in  combat.  Are  there  occasions  under  which 
the  gases  in  tise  are  or  have  been  lethal? 
Under  Secretary  V.ince  has  said  that  these 
gases  are  not  chemical  warfare  because  they 
are  used  by  police  for  not  control  and  the 
like.  Even  if  they  are,  this  still  appears  to  be 
a  policy  of  using  incapacitating  agents  .is  an 
offensive  weapon.  Any  distinction  m.ide  by 
Secretary  Vance  is  semantic  and  once  again 
opens  the  credibility  gap, 

8.  W'hat  precautions  are  taken  to  insure 
that  chemical  and  biological  warfare  experi- 
ments are  of  no  danger  to  the  public?  What 
precautions  did  not  work  at  the  sheep  kill 
at  Skull  Valley  in  Utah?  What  precautions 
are  taken  when  the  .^rmy  moves  chemical 
agents  from  a  plant  to  a  storage  depot  or  to 
a  port  of  embarkation  or  an  airfield?  What 
are  the  risks  if  there  is  a  train  wreck?  .■\re 
the  agents  being  transported  volatile?  .-^re 
they  inert?  .■\re  the  chemicals  moved  In  tanks 
•under  pressure?  Is  the  statistical  probability 
of  an  accidental  discharge  of  poisonous 
chemicals  greater  than  of  the  probability  of 
.1  nuclear  explosion  from.  say.  an  .\BM  war- 
head? What  can  be  done  to  counter  the  dam- 
age that  would  be  done  if  there  were  an 
accidental  discharge  of  a  chemical  agent 
while  in  transit  through  a  city  or  town? 

9.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  otir  activ- 
ities in  the  fields  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare?  What  is  the  cost  of  munitions  and 
weapons  m  these  fields.  Since  comparable 
figures  are  availabl?  for  our  procurement  and 
research  programs  on  ICBM's.  the  ABM.  Po- 
laris, and  similar  forces.  I  assume  ihev  can 
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be  made  availaole  for  our  CBW  program    U 
they  can  c.  »hy  cant  they? 

10  Do  we  have  the  capability  to  respond 
CO  a  massive  nationwide  gas  or  biological 
warfare  attack'  That  Is.  could  we  launch  a 
similar  and  Immediate  attack  against  the 
aggressor'  The  de-.errent  effect  of  our  ICBM  s 
Is  based  on  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we 
can  and  will  respond  This  has  been  a  policy 
ptibllcty  stated  oy  -he  Secretary  ol  Defense 
Is  the  same  true  In  the  fields  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare '• 

11  Do  we  have  a  rapid  warning  system 
that  win  alert  the  public  to  a  chemical  or 
biological  aitaclc'' 

12  Does  the  Army  use  any  discretion  a*  to 
what  tvpes  wf  institutions  should  be  en- 
couraged or  pressed  into  accepting  funds  for 
work  in  chemical  and  biological  warfare' 
Does  the  Army  see  any  conflict  In  asking  a 
purely  civilian  Institution,  such  as  the 
Smithsonian,  to  do  work  that  might  conflict 
with  the  institution's  activities  abroad'' 

13  Would  the  United  States  or  any  other 
major  nation  be  risking  its  national  security 
by  dispensing  with  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  altogether,  espenally  in  view  of 
their  many  skills  with  weap<3ns  that  have 
already  been  used"" 

14.  I«nt  It  correct,   as  Dr    Joshua  Leder- 
berg   bas  said,   that    biological   weapons   are 
regarded  as  a  tool  of  dubious  value  at  best' 
Sincerely. 

Richard  D  McC*aTHY, 

\f''TnbeT  of  Cungrc^.i 

HOCSE   or  RZPRESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  D  C  .  .Vorch  10.  1969 

Hon    WtLLUM  P    ROCERS. 

Secretary  Dfpartment  Of  State, 
Washtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  Recently  my  Uck  of 
knowledge  of  the  United  States'  policies  In 
the  fleids  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
was  brought  home  to  me  I  realized  that  I  did 
not  know,  as  I  did  concerning  our  presence 
In  Vietnam,  our  commitment  to  South  Korea, 
our  deployment  in  NATO,  or  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent, the  basic  policies  that  guide  our 
use  or  non-use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons 

With  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  State  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Hoi  se,  I  asked  the  United  States  Army 
to  give  me  and  any  other  interested  Members 
of  the  House  or  Senate  a  briefing  on  the  basic 
re.isons  for.  and  the  public  policies  that  ap- 
plied in  the  fleids  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare 

Apparently  my  Interest  was  shared  by 
many  other  members  of  Congress  'or  19 
Members  of  the  House.  3  Senators  and  16  rep- 
resentatives of  Members'  offices  attended  the 
briefing  which  was  held  on  March  4.  1969 
The  number  of  staff  would  certainly  have 
been  larger  had  attendance,  even  for  the  un- 
classified portions  of  "the  briefing,  not  been 
restricted  to  those  with  active  security 
clearances 

la  discussing  the  nature  of  the  briefing 
w^ith  the  Army,  I  asked  that  the  basic  public 
policies  governing  our  activities  in  the  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  fleids  be  covered 
m  the  non-ciassifled  section  uf  the  brleflng 
I  stressed  that  our  national  capabilities  and 
policy  in  this  area  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  discussion,  public  review  and  construc- 
tive criticism  as  are  our  strategic  weapons 
procurement  and  deployment,  and  our  for- 
eign comnutments  I  deliberately  refrained 
from  raising  questions  which  I  believed  would 
legitimately  fall  withm  the  area  of  secrecy 

OeneraJ  James  .\  Hebbeler  presented  a 
briefing  that  was  inffjrmatlve  ajid  Interest- 
ing to  thoee  attending  But  manv  of  the 
public  policy  quesUons  remained  unan- 
swered I  subsequently  sent  to  Secretary 
of  DefeiLse  Laird  and  am  sending  to  you  for 
reply  a  List  of  the  public  policy  questions,  the 
a:i3wers  to  which  are  eeeentlaj  to  an  Intelli- 
gent  and   rational   appral-sal   by   members   of 


Congress  and  '.he  '••n .erned  public  towards 
these  progranui  I  wuwld  appreciate  your  con- 
sidered answers  to  these  questions 

1  Is  It  our  oaUonal  policy  to  respond  in 
kind  to  a  gas  attack  against  the  nation  '  Do 
we  state  that  we  will  use  lethal  gas  against 
a  nation  that  launches  a  gas  attack  against 
us.  rather  than  retaliate  with  another  weapon 
with  which  we  have  had  operaUonal  experi- 
ence'■ 

2  la  It  our  naUoival  pwlicy  to  respond  In 
k.nd  to  a  massive  biplogical  weapon  attack? 
Wouldn  t  it  be  cheaper  and  Inflnltely  safer 
for  all  of  mankind  to  respond  to  a  biological 
weapon  with  other  weftp<jns  with  which  we 
have    had     operaUonal    e-xperlence' 

3  If  our  gas  biological  warf.ire  efforts  are 
P'.irely  defensive  in  iiature.  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  defend  our  public  from  these 
:hreau»''  Why  hasn't  the  public  been  m- 
stnicted  as  Ui  what  to  do  In  the  case  of  a 
herve  gas  attack  a  hallucinatory  gas  attack. 
;ir  an  Incapaclt.itlng  gas  attack''  Do  our  civil 
defense  pwlicles  make  the  statement  that  our 
efforts  are  purely  defensive  credible'' 

4  Why  do  we  choose  to  call  defoliants 
herbicides  of  the  type  we  use  In  our  own 
agriculture  rather  than  chemical  warfare? 
It  18  not  sufBcient  to  sav  as  Ambassador  Na- 
brit  did.  that  so-called  herbicides  are  not  a 
form  of  cJiemlcal  warfare.  It  only  extends 
the  credibility  gap  l)etween  our  statements 
and  our  practices  What  Is  the  distinction 
between  a  chemical  that  Is  used  to  destroy 
crops  and  a  plant  disease  from  the  fleld  of 
biological  warfare  tliat  could  be  used  against 
rice  or  wheat' 

5  Do  we  have  In  practice  or  in  poUcv  an 
anti-food  policy  through  the  use  of  defoli- 
ants in  Vietnam'  What  are  our  plans  to 
restore  the  environment  of  Vietnam  which 
has  been  slgmflcaatly  altered  as  a  result  of 
our  defoliant  p«-)llcy''  Will  we  establish  a  com- 
mission similar  to  the  Auimlc  Bomb  Casualty 
Comnusslon  that  operated  in  Noga^kl  and 
Hiroshima  after  the  war  to  study  and  correct 
some  of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 

6  Why  do  we  exclude  incapacitating  gases 
such  as  those  used  in  combat  operations  in 
Vietnam  from  the  chemical  warfare  cate- 
gory' Why  are  vomiting  gases,  incapacitating 
gases,  and  other  irritants  regarded  as  being 
different  from  other  forms  of  gas'  Appar- 
ently we  have  a  policy  of  using  non-lethal, 
or  at  least  non-lethal  by  intent,  gas  in  .-om- 
bat  Are  there  occasions  under  which  the 
gases  In  use  are  or  have  been  lethal'  Under 
Secretary  Vance  has  said  that  these  gases  are 
not  chemical  warfare  because  thev  are  used 
by  police  for  riot  control  and  the  like  Even 
If  they  are  this  still  appears  to  be  a  policy  of 
using  incapacitating  gas  as  an  offensive 
weapon  Any  distinction  made  by  Secretary 
Vance  is  semantic  and  once  again  opens  the 
credlbllltv  gap 

7  Do  we  have  the  capability  to  respond  to 
a  massive  nationwide  gas  or  biological  war- 
fare attack'  That  Is.  could  we  launch  a  simi- 
lar and  immediate  attack  against  the  aggres- 
sor' The  deterrent  effect  of  our  ICBMs  Is 
based  on  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we  can 
and  win  respond  This  has  been  a  policv  pub- 
licly stilted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
the  same  true  in  the  fleids  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  and  do  we  make  such  a 
statement  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  p<jllcy? 

8  Would  the  United  SUtes  or  any  other 
major  nation  be  risking  its  national  security 
by  dispensing  with  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  altogether,  especially  In  view  of 
their  many  skills  with  weapons  that  have 
already  been  used' 

9  Why  isn't  the  United  States  initiative  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  control  and 
disarmament  as  active  or  apparent  as  it  is  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  weapons? 

10  Lethal  chemicals  have  not  been  used  at 
all  In  warfare  by  the  major  powers  for  the 
past  fifty  years  and  biological  weapons  have 
never  been  used  Why  shouldn't  we  Initiate 
steps   at   the   International    level   to   dispense 


wit.-i    tliiTpe    weapons    altogether,    beglnnlii^ 
with  ijiuloglcal  weapons? 

II     What  are  the  United  States'  plans  :.ir 
bringing  up  lluiltaiions  on  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal   and    biological    weapons    at    the    UnltHd 
Nations,  and  other  international  forums' 
Sincerely. 

Richard  D   McCarthy 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  BRicnNc 
BY  Brig.  Ge.m  J  A  Hkbbiikr,  .M\rch  4 
1969.  AT  Reqie'st  of  Con(;res!-man  Run- 
ARD  McCarthy 

introduction 
Gentlemen.  It  is  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  you  today  In  response  to  Congre.^*- 
mau  McCarthy's  request  for  a  briefing  .i 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  tlie 
basic  reasons  .md  nece.sslty  for  a  chemlc.il 
and  biological  warfare  program 

elements  of  chemical  and  biological 

WARFARE 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  weapon  systems  in  the  same  con- 
text that  we  talk  about  any  other  weapon; 
that  Is.  we  ivre  talking  about  instruments  'f 
war.  weapons  fpecillrally  de.slitned  for  Use  :n 
war  However,  effects  of  chemical  weapons 
differ  friini  tho.se  of  biological  we-.ipons  .ii d 
from  other  weapons  Just  as  the  effects  f 
nuclear  weapons  differ  from  those  of  con\eri- 
tlonal  weaixDhs  So  to  provide  a  common 
ground  and  to  help  lus  understand  the  e 
differences.  I  shall  ^.eparate  chemical  warfare 
from  biological  and  look  at  each  in  detai: 
The  first  thing  to  bring  to  your  attenti  n 
is  that  we  are  not  talking  one  system:  we 
are  tiilklng  many  svstems,  all  with  dlffere;  t 
effects  and  different  uses  Let  us  look  at  tl,.^ 
offense  first  because  only  by  understanclli,.^ 
the  weapons  and  their  effects  arc  we  able  ') 
determine  the  defensive  equipment  ai.l 
tactics   iissoclated    with    each    category. 

Some  chemical  weapons  are  categorized  vU 
lethal  weapons  which  are  designed  to  kill 
The  modern  lethal  chemical  attents  which  a.'o 
components  of  chemical  weapons  Include  the 
nerve  agents,  two  of  which  have  the  symbo -i 
GB  and  VX.  Both  are  liquids  which  are  di-- 
semlnated  as  .lerosols  GB  Is  a  non-perslster.t 
material  which  Is  relatively  volatile.  It  Is  pi  t 
down  in  heavy  concentrations  to  catch 
troops  before  they  can  put  on  their  protec- 
tive masks. 

VX  Is  .1  persistent  compound  which  can 
penetrate  the  skin  It  is  complementary  -o 
GB  In  that  It  can  circumvent  the  protectl-.e 
mask.  It  penetrates  normal  combat  clothm-- 
Both  agents  are  odorless,  tasteless,  .ii.d 
colorless.  Consequently  it  Is  practically  im- 
possible to  dete<t  them  with  the  unaldid 
senses  TTiey  can  enter  the  body  through  M.e 
resplratorv  tract,  the  eyes,  and  the  .skin  Ac- 
tion within  the  body  is  rapid  Very  small 
amounts  will  cause  paralysis  pro,stratio!i. 
and  death.  Even  microscopic  ((Uaiultles  will 
Impair  vision,  and  cause  nausea  and  muscu- 
lar Incoordination. 

Why  do  we  have  a  lethal  chemical  pro- 
gram? Mr  Cyrus  Vance,  as  Deputy  .Secretary 
of  Defense  in  1967.  before  the  .Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  stated:  ".As  lone 
as  other  nations  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
maintain  large  proj^rams.  we  believe  we  mu  =  t 
maintain  our  defensive  and  retaliatory  capa- 
bility." Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  program  which  constitutes  a  lethal 
chemlc.il  threat  to  the  US.  her  NATO  allies 
and  other  Free  World  countries 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  better  equlpp'-d 
militarily  and  physiologically  for  chemlcnl 
warfare  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 
She  has  placed  a  great  deal  oi  emphasis  ■  h 
these  systems  in  her  military  machine  .S!  e 
envisions  the  usage  of  these  the  same  .is  for 
conventional  weapons 

Her  planning  at  all  levels,  from  the  very 
top  to  the  very  low  echelon  units.  Includes 
considerations  for  chemical  warfare  training. 
offensively  and  defensively 
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She  has  a  wide  spectrum  of  chemical  mu- 
nitions She  considers  chemical  tactical 
weapons  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  nu- 
clear weapons  or  separately  as  circumstances 
may   dictate 

Her  agent  stockpiles  Includes  a  spectrum 
of  agents  capable  of  creating  military  effects 
over  a  wide  range. 

The  soldier  Is  well  equipped  with  defensive 
equipment  He  trains  vigorously  and  for  long 
periods  of  time  with  this  equipment.  He 
looks  upon  chemicals  as  a  real  possibility  In 
ittiy  future  conflicts,  and  he  respects  his 
equipment. 

The  researcli  program  In  the  Soviet  Union 
fur  chemlcj]  warfare  has  encompassed  every 
facet. 

The  basis  lor  these  commenu  appears  in 
the  testimony  of  Willis  E  Black  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In  1968. 
In  addition  we  know  that  the  state  of 
soviet  ihemlcal  science  which  has  direct  ap- 
plication to  chemical  warfare  technology  is 
unsurpassed  I  have  here  some  physical  evi- 
dence of  their  diligent  and  exhaustive  effort 
m  this  field 

This  stack  of  document*  conuins  abstracts 
of  translations  of  selected  Soviet  scientific 
literature  which  reflects  the  magnitude  of 
this  effort  during  the  past  several  years  alone. 
Each  of  these  documents  also  contains  ab- 
stracts pertaining  to  biological  research  which 
h,.s  military  applications. 

In  summary,  the  USSR  Is  well  equipped  to 
V.  t;e  warfare  wnth  these  weapons  and  indica- 
tions are  that  they  would  be  used  if  this 
-er'.ed  its  purpose. 

Other  chemical  systems  employ  incapacl- 
t.r:ng  agents  designed  specifically  to  avoid 
kil.ing — approach  unique  among  weapon  sys- 
tems. The.se  weapons  suggest  employment 
wi.ere  military  necessity  requires  control  of  a 
51 : (1.1 1 Ion.  but  where  there  is  a  good  reason 
:  r  not  harming  the  surrounding  population 
■r  •  ven  the  Intended  target  troops. 

\mong  chemical  agents  m  the  incapacltant 
c.i'.epory  are  some  which  exert  mental  effects. 
.11. :i  there  are  some  which  affect  the  body! 
There  also  are  types  which  affect  both  the 
n-.::id  and  the  body.  Physical  types  have  some 
advantages  over  the  mental  types,  however. 
since  the  degree  of  Incapacitation  will  be 
more  apparent  to  the  user. 

Such  agents  would  include,  for  example, 
these  which  would  cause  loss  of  physical  co- 
ordination, paralysis,  or  loss  of  vision.  The 
eflects  would  be  temporary  and  those  exposed 
would  recover  without  after  effects.  These 
agents  are  selected  for  possible  use  because 
c  f  •  he  "aide  safety  factor  between  the  amount 
of  .srent  which  Incapacitates  and  that  which 
•*o",;d  cause  lethal  effects. 

.\  tually.  many  compounds  have  some  tem- 
per..rv  effects  on  mental  processes  as  well  as 
n  i'hyslcal  performance.  For  example,  the 
iti:  ty  to  concentrate  on  a  given  task  may  be 
.-evt  rely  limited  at  the  same  time  that  physi- 
cal tasks  may  become  more  difficult  to  per- 
form. 

The  incapacitating  agents  were  not  avaU- 
:ibl.  lor  consideration  when  the  Geneva  Pro- 
toe  1  of  1925  was  formulated. 

T:.ese  incapacitating  chemical  weapons 
'An  .d  be  a  marked  asset  to  US  forces  In  mlli- 
tar  ituatlons  where  it  is  necessary  to  gain 
control  of  an  area  In  which  both  civilian  and 
:2iLrgents  are  co-mingled  or  where  civilian 
«nd  enemy  military  troops  are  Inter-mlngled. 
Tills  would  be  particularly  true  on  peace- 
keeping mhsslons  in  underdeveloped  nations 
'.vh.rrc  insurgency  is  a  problem  and  where  the 
t-S  .-  .'isked  to  assist  In  maintaining  sUblllty 
'■''■  ■  -tate 

\::'.ong  chemical  systems  some  Include  as 
'•'.ei:.;cal  v^eapons  the  riot  control  agents. 
•TMeldes  and  smoke  and  flame.  The  US 
tarly  does  not  consider  these  categories  as 
•'■f  :  jns  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
r-entva  Protocol  of  1925:  public  statements 
t)v  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  by  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  and 
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by  Ambassador  to  UN  Nabrlt  provide  the  basis 
for  the  US  position  I  will  cover  these  later  in 
a  discussion  of  policy. 

The  riot  control  agents,  used  for  control 
of  civil  disturbances  and  adapted  for  use  in 
Vietnam  operations,  are  designed  to  irritate, 
to  cause  people  to  move  (vacate  an  area)! 
with  only  temporary  effects.  Tlie  effects  of 
OS,  the  standard  military  riot  control  agent, 
are  pronounced  and  instantaneous — cough- 
ing, severe  burning  of  the  eyes,  tightness  of 
the  chest,  acute  discomfort  These  effects  are 
much  the  same  as  the  tear  gas.  CN.  which 
has  long  been  used  by  civil  law  enforcement 
agencies  world  wide.  But  CS  works  faster  to 
temporarily  disable  and  is  much  safer.  In 
tests  using  troop  volunteers.  In  actual  riots. 
and  in  battle,  there  has  never  been  a  fatality 
attributed  to  CS. 

In  Vietnam  commanders  find  CS  a  valuable 
weapon  in  combat  situations  when  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  explosives  are  not  the  best  weap- 
on. Viet  Cong  have  frequently  forced  women 
and  children  to  accompany  them  as  hostages; 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  them  as  protec- 
tive shields  against  anyone  seeking  to  clear 
their  tunnel  hideouts.  In  such  situations,  CS 
quickly  proved  Its  value.  In  one  reported  op- 
eration, 17  Viet  Cong  and  some  400  non-com- 
batants being  held  as  hostages  were  forced 
from  a  tunnel  complex  by  CS,  with  nobodv 
wounded  on  either  side.  Again,  43  armed 
Viet  Cong  were  captured  with  no  friendly 
losses  and  one  enemy  killed  when  ho  tried 
to  break  away.  These  examples  indicate  that 
lives  are  frequently  saved  on  both  sides  when 
CS  Is  used  as  a  weapon. 

Herbicides  have  proved  useful  in  Vietnam 
primarily  as  defoliants.  Dense  jungle,  which 
is  home  to  the  Viet  Cong,  provides  the  enemy 
with  effective  ambush  cover.  Wooded  areas 
along  trails,  roads,  railroads,  canals  and 
powerlines  have  been  hiding  areas  lor  Viet 
Cong  units  untn  the  US  Air  Force  began  to 
spray  defoliating  agents.  Removal  of  the 
Jungle  canopy  and  overhanging  foliage  per- 
mits a  view  for  analysis  of  trail  activity, 
storage  site  locations  and  targeting  and 
exposes  the  ground  area  to  photographic  sur- 
veillance and  direct  fire.  Army  units  use 
herbicides  around  local  base  areas  to  keep 
them  clear  for  ground  surveillance  and  fire 
lanes  and  prevent  surprise.  Herbicides  have 
also  been  tised  against  Viet  Cong  crops;  they 
are  harmless  to  the  soil  and  to  life  and  have 
no  residual  effect  on  the  soil,  being  effective 
no  longer  than  one  growing  season. 

The  biological  weapons  are  categorized  by 
their  effects  against  man.  against  animals 
and  against  crops.  Biological  weapons  de- 
signed for  use  r.gainst  man  are  further  c.-.te- 
gorized  by  their  effects  as  lethal  or  incapact- 
tating.  Again,  lethal  biological  weapons  are 
designed  to  kill;  incapacitating  to  avoid  kill- 
ing. 

Biological  agents  can  be  produced,  can  be 
stored  under  specific  conditions,  and  can 
be  disseminated  effectively  to  cover  larce 
areas.  Because  of  the  delay  between  infec- 
tion and  symptoms,  as  v^-ell  as  the  large  area 
coverage  capability,  biological  warfare  Is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  strategic  imolica- 
tlons  rather  than  tactical. 

Biological  agents,  like  the  chemical  nerve 
agents,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses.  Be- 
ing colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless  their  early 
detection  is  a  difficult  problem,  complicated 
by  the  delay  which  occurs  before  effects  be- 
come evident. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  bacteria.  r:ck- 
ettsia.  viruses  and  fungi  which  cause  disease 
in  man.  Many  of  these  can  be  used  as  bio- 
logical agents.  Examples  of  some  that  could 
be  considered  as  lethal  agents  are  plagtie. 
tularemia,  anthrax,  yellow  fever  and  typhus. 
In  addition,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that 
mutant  types  of  disease  could  be  developed 
which  would  not  respond  to  known  methods 
of  treatment.  They  would  be  difficult  to  diae- 
nose.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  could  be  com- 
plicated by  using  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
agents. 


Biological  agents  can  be  delivered  m  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  aerosol  generators 
and  ^prny  tanks  Generators  and  sprav  tanks 
c  >ii!d  be  carried  in  missile  warheads  "and  in 
manned  or  drone  aircraft  Another  possi- 
bility 15  the  use  of  insect  vectors,  such  as  the 
mosquito,  as  a  deliberate  carrier  of  micro- 
organisms. 

In  a  different  category  are  tlie  biological 
mcapaeitants.  They  are  desikjned  to  jjermlt 
c.jiui-ol  of  an  enemy— to  remove  his  ability 
and  will  to  fight,  with  minimum  risk  of 
niortality.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  mild  dis- 
eases which  will  make  ,i  person  verv  uncom- 
fortable and  make  him  Inaethe  lor  a  short 
i^eriod  of  time  without  .'-erlous  effects. 

In  another  category  are  the  weapons  which 
can  be  used  to  attack  :,  nation's  food 
source.s — crops  and  livestock  The'^e  are  cen- 
erally  considered  weapons  lor  strategic ~i:se. 
Why  do  v.'e  have  a  program':-  We  can  refer 
back  to  Mr.  Vance's  statement  which  in- 
cluded both  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
and  the  need  for  a  program  in  -.lew  of  the 
large  USSR  program.  We  can  al.so  .-efer  back 
to  .Mr  Black's  testimony  when  he  stated 
that  "Today  Russia  is  better  equipped  mili- 
tarily ai.d  psychologlcallv  for  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  than  anv  other  nation  in 
the  world  "  However,  it  is  even  mere  impor- 
tant that  one  looks  at  the  r.-.pid  advances 
being  made  In  the  bio-medlca!  sciences  The 
US  must  keep  an  active  and  viable  program 
ill  tins  field  so  that  we  are  not  technoloalcally 
surprised  and  so  that  such  stirpMse  cannot 
threaten  our  national  security. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  elements  of 
the  CB  weapons  program,  it  is  evident  that 
an  increasing  variety  of  effects  have  become 
available,  with  a  consequent  increase  iii  va- 
riety of  purposes  to  which  thev  could  be  ap- 
plied. Tlie  alternatives  presented  are  now  so 
many  that  distinctions  between  purposes 
have  tended  to  submeree  purelv  technical 
differeiices. 

Thus,  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  these 
forms  of  warfare  might  be  no  more  than  the 
small-scale  use  of  a  non-!ethal  chemical 
agent  aaalnst  an  adversarv  to  frustrate  his 
purpose  without  malmln?  or  causinz  f.^tall- 
ties.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  the  use  of  a  lethal 
biological  agent  against  an  entire  nation 
Without  consideration  of  necessltv  or  human- 
ity. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  weleh 
in  a  single  balance  .situations  so  disparate  In 
intent  or  consequences. 

It  appears,  then,  that  with  respect  to 
chemical  and  biological  systems  one  should 
look  tow'ard  the  p-inctph^'of  proportionality, 
which  is  not  only  ..  general  principle  of  In- 
ternationa! law.  but  is  also  fundamental  to 
iiioral  law.  It  applies  even  thouah  the  tarcet. 
the  weapon  and  the  method  of  attack  may 
be  legitimate.  It  requires  that  belllaerents 
refrain  from  employine  .my  kind  or  degree 
of  violence  \^-hlch  Is  not  nc-cessarv  for  mill- 
•..ry  purposes.  In  this  context  it 'would  ap- 
pear that  the  norm  of  proportlonalitv  could 
require  controls  to  prohibit  certain  element; 
of  the  chemical  and  biolosicai  field  while 
others  of  the  non-'ethal  type  would  be  ore- 
ferred  over  alternatives  now  employed 

DEFENSE 

Ii^  developing  a  modern  defensive  posture, 
one  hiust  recognize  the  threat  and  tlie  toxic- 
ity of  currer.t  nerve  aaents  With  these,  even 
very  low  concentr.itions  for  Miort  periods  of 
tiir.-?  can  quickly  produce  severe  symptoms. 
Further,  one  must  protect  agalr.st  .-ibsorp- 
tlon  of  these  agents  thrcuah  the  skin  as  well 
as  ''ly  inhalation.  .\s  a  result,  a  lethal  cheml- 
c.il jirotectlve  system  consist  of  several  in- 
terrelated elements.  The  total  chemical  .and 
blo:o2l:.il  defensive  system  ccr.slsts  of  de- 
tection, warnihj,  protection.  decont.a:nlna- 
tlon.  .>nd  preventive  medicine  and  medical 
ther.-.py.  Each  of  these  elements  requires 
.ivallable  equipment  and  r.-aterials  i  alarms, 
masks,  etc.i  ■which  must  be  Integrated  into 
M\   overall    logistics    system.    Ti-.e   defensive 
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equipment   requlrea  concepts  and  doctrlDM 

for  use  wnion  mas',  be  lntei<rat,ed  into  the 
training  cycle  The  lacls  of  any  element  In- 
creases the  vulnerability  to  a  chemical  or 
biological  attack 

There  are  two  implications  to  the  com- 
plexities of  equipment  and  training  for  de- 
fense against  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

For  one  thin?,  a  force  against  which  lethal 
chemlcais  are  used  will  be  at  much  lower 
combat  effectiveness  than  will  a  force  not 
sufferlni?  the  same  casualty  threat  with  ita 
attendant  requirement  for  protective  equip- 
ment and  decontamination  procedures  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  recognizes  this  aa 
a  basis  for  retaliation  against  the  initiator 
of  lethal  chemical  use  In  the  present  era.  a 
force  without  the  option  if  chemical  retaUa- 
tion  could  well  be  forced  to  an  alternative 
option  of  tactical  nuclear  employment.  If 
that  were  available  to  him 

The  second  implication  Is  that  the  cost  of 
protective  equlpmen:  is  high  and  serves  as  .\ 
constraint  on  less  affluent  nations  against 
inltutlni?  use  of  .e'h.U  "hemlcals  since  use 
carries  with  It  the  requirement  for  protec- 
tion against  retaliation. 

POLICY 

What  Is  our  natlona;  policy  in  regards  to 
these  fl^eapons  and  their  use.'  We  can  turn 
to  the  statements  of  vjr  Presidents  and  their 
Cabinet  officers  to  explain  a  basis  for  our 
current  policy 

First  we  can  begin  with  President  Roose- 
velt's   statement    in    1943    when    he    stated 

we  shall  under  no  circumstances  resijrt 

to  the  ise  of  such  weapons  unless  they  are 
first  used  by  our  enemies  "  President 
Elsenhower  re-afflrmed  the  Roosevelt  policy 
statement.  Very  few  public  statements  have 
been  made  until  recently  when  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  questions  were  raised 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  In  1965  declared 
with  respect  to  U  S  use  of  tear  gas  and 
herbicides  that  the  US  was  not  engaging  In 
gas  warfare  :n  Vietnam  .ind  that  the  country 
w.\s  not  using  gas  that  is  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925  or  any  other 
understandings  about  the  use  of  gas." 

Ambassador  Nabrit  before  the  United 
N  luons  General  Assemblv  in  1966  stated  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1923  does  not  apply  to 
all  gases  and  further  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  contend  that  any  rule  of  international 
law  prohibits  the  use  in  combat  against  an 
enemy,  for  humanitarian  purpi:«es.  of  agents 
that  Governments  around  the  world  com- 
monly use  to  control  riots  by  their  own 
people  Similarly  the  Protocol  does  not  apply 
to  herbicides,  which  involve  the  same  chemi- 
cals and  have  the  same  effects  as  those  used 
domesUcally  m  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  many  other  countries  'o  control 
weeds  and  other  unwanted  vegetation." 

Deputy  Secretary  if  Defense  Cyrus  R 
V.>ni-e  m  his  1967  testimony  before  Congress 
indicated  That  we  seek  international  under- 
standings to  limit  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  and  that  we  have  not  used  weapons 
if  the  sort  condemned  bv  the  Geneva 
Protocol  "  He  pointed  out  that  "as  long  as 
other  nations,  such  as  the  3<jvift  Union, 
maintain  large  programs,  we  believe  we  must 
maintain  our  defensive  and  retaliatory 
capabiUty  " 

In  line  with  seeking  limitations,  the  most 
signiflcant  current  action  which  may  affect 
poMcy  is  the  United  Nations  study  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  i  biological  i 
warfare,  requested  by  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  Tills  study.  In- 
tended to  provide  a  technical  and  non-pollt- 
ical  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  Is  being  dune  by  experts 
of  fourteen  countries,  including  the  U  3  euid 
the  USSR  It  Is  to  be  completed  by  July  1U69. 
will  be  unclassified  and  will  be  given  wide 
distribution 

Our  posture  today  ts  concerned  flrst  with 
the   development   of    a   credible    and    viable 


lethal  chemic.il  capabuuy  .i«  a  deterrent  to 
the  use  of  these  weapons  .ig-alnst  us,  and  to 
give  us  the  ability  to  tight  effectively  If  deter- 
rence falls  Further,  It  Is  essential  that  In 
the  rapidly  advancing  technology  of  the  blo- 
medical-pharmacological  sciences  we  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  surprised  by  a  capability 
in  the  hands  of  a  potential  enemy  .And, 
finally  the  exploitation  of  a  chemical  In- 
capacitating caF>ablllty  may  permit  us  to 
effectively  control  a  critical  situation  while  at 
the  same  time  using  weapons  designed  to 
avoid  killing 

I  Distributed  to  the  Council  and  the  Members 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Geneva.  Jan 
15,  1931  I 

DocltMENTS  or  rue  Preh,\ratorv  Commission 

FOR     THE    Dl&ARMAMCNr     CilNrERENCE 

I  Entrusted  with  the  prepar-ttlon  lor  the 
Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limita- 
tion of  .Armament*  i 

MI.VtTTES  OF  THE  -.IXTH  !.ESSION  >SEt<i.SD  PARTi 
"T  THE  PREPAKATiiRY  CilMMlSSION  FOR  THE 
UISARMa.VIF.NT    (  nNFERENCE 

Memorandum   by  the  Brittali   Delegation 

The  English  text  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  Chapter  as  agreed  to  at  the  second 
reading,  is  as  follows 

■The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake, 
subject  to  reciprocity,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  in  war  of  .uHphyxlatlng,  poisonous  or 
similar  gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
substances  or  processes  " 

It  may  be  recalled  that,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  sixth  session,  certain  delegations 
assumed  that  the  Intention  was  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  all  chemical  methods  of  warfare 
of  every  kind  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  Indications  tJiat  this  view  is  not  sharetl 
by  all  States  It  Is  at  least  p>osslble  that  this 
difference  in  interpretation  owes  its  origin 
to  a  serious  amblgultv  in  the  Geneva  Gas 
Protocol  of  1925.  as  well  as  in  all  Treaties 
and  Conventions  regulating  gas  warfare 
signed  since  the  war  In  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  June  1925  though  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  PrencJi  text  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
.irtlcle  quoted  above  in  the  English  text  the 
French  word  slmllalres"  Is  translate<t  by 
■ither  ■ 

Baling  Itself  on  this  English  text,  the 
British  Government  have  taken  the  Mew 
that  the  use  In  war  of  'other'  gaees.  Includ- 
ing lachrymatory  gases,  was  prohibited  They 
lUso  considered  that  the  intention  was  to 
incorporate  the  same  prohibition  in  the 
present  Convention. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  Is  highly  de- 
sirable that  a  uniform  construction  should 
prevail  as  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
lachrymatory  gases  Is  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  or 
to  Chapter  rv  of  the  Draft  Convention 

The  British  delegation  propoees.  therefore, 
to  invite  in  expression  of  i/plnlon  on  this 
point  from  ail  the  Stat**  represented  on 
this   Commission 

.Vote  by  Vie  F'emch.  delegattoti   'egard\'iQ  the 
Bnttah.  memorandum 

I  .All  the  texts  at  present  In  force  or  pro- 
posed In  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
171  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  similar 
gases  are  identical  In  the  French  delega- 
tion's opinion,  they  apply  to  all  gases  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  toxic  action  on  the 
human  organism,  whether  thf  effects  of  such 
action  are  a  more  or  less  temporary  Irrita- 
tion of  certain  mucous  membrnnes  or  wheth- 
er they  cause  serious  or  even  fatal  lesions 

II  The  French  military  regulations,  which 
refer  to  the  undertaking  not  to  use  gas  for 
warfare  loas  de  rontbalt  subject  to  reciproc- 
ity, classifv  such  gtises  as  suffocating,  hllf- 
terlng,  irritant  and  poisonous  gases  In  gen- 
eral, and  define  Irritant  gases  .is  those  caus- 
ing lean  sneezing,  etc 

III  The  French  Government  therefore  con- 
siders that  the  uce  of  lachrymatory  gases  Is 


covered  by  the  prohibition  arising  out  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  or  Chapter  IV  of  the 
draft  Convention 

The  fact  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternal order,  the  police,  when  dealing  with 
offenders  iigalnsl  the  law.  sometimes  use 
various  appliances  discharging  irritant  gases 
cannot.  In  the  French  delegation's  opinion. 
be  adduced  In  a  discussion  on  this  point, 
since  the  Protocol  or  Convention  In  question 
relates  only  to  the  use  of  poisonous  or  blini- 
lar  gases  I'l  war 

I  Drscussion] 

Lord  Cecil  iBrltls.h  Empire t  Tills  is  iicrt 
really  a  matter  for  me  to  make  a  speech 
about  The  point  Is  stated  quite  clearly 
Tliere  Is  .i  little  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  text  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  iy'25.  and  there  .seems  to  be  a  certain  dif- 
ference In  the  practice  of  countries  as  in 
whether  the  prohibition  extends  or  does  nut 
extend  tti  those  gases  which  ,ire  not  danger- 
ous to  healUi  The  French  delegation  ha'.  ^ 
been  good  enough  to  circulate  a  statement  i:. 
which  they  say  that  their  priictlce  is  the  sair.t- 
as  ours  in  forbidding  the  use  of  all  gases 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  the  case 
with  other  people,  and  my  Government  ;, 
.inxious.  il  possible  to  clear  up  the  sltuatiu^i 
In  that  respect. 

I  have  made  my  appeal  here,  and  it  Is  U'r 
each  Government  to  say  whether  they  feel 
able  and  disposed  to  make  any  reply  to  this 
appeal  on  the  subject 

The  President  The  French  delegation  has 
already  replied  in  writing,  and  Lord  Cecil 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  other  deleg:;- 
tlons  can  also  state  their  views 

M  .\NTONiA0E  iRoumaniai  My  delegation 
was  among  those  that  proposed  this  prohi- 
bition and  I  ain  therefore  entlrelv  in  .igree- 
meiit  with  the  construction  which  Lord  Cecil 
has  placed  upon  this  article,  which  has  also 
been  explicitly  conhrmed  in  the  note  now 
submitted  by  the  French  delegation 

Dr  Markovitch  ( Ytigoslavia  i  The  Yugo- 
slav delegation  also  urged  the  deslrabUitv 
of  inserting  m  tiie  Convention  on  the  Limi- 
tation o!  .Armaments  iin  .irtlcle  dealing  with 
the  use  ol  chemical  arms  We  lully  agrfv 
with  the  interpretation  given  by  the  British 
deleation 

M  FiERLiNCEK  (Czechoslovakia)  I  entirely 
associate  myself  with  the  declarations  whlc.^ 
we  have  just  heard.  lor  the  simple  reason 
that  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  warfare  • 
make  .i  clear  distinction  between  gases  whi^;. 
are  lethal  and  gases  which  are  not  lethal 

Proposal   by  the   b'n:tcd   Stales  Delegation 

The  Honorable  Hugh  Gibson  i  United 
States  of  America)  I  had  hoped  that  t 
would  not  t)e  necessary  for  me  to  make  .i 
statement  on  this  subject,  as  I  confess  th.it 
I  iun  not  In  a  position  to  offer  a  sound  ana 
valuable  opinion  on  the  problem  raised  .v 
the  British  delegation  However,  ;vs  so  mai;v 
delegations  have  expressed  their  views  ■  n 
this  subject.  I  feel  there  are  i  ertam  con- 
siderations tiiai  should  be  laid  before  the 
commission 

The  American  delegation  has  examined 
with  great  interest  and  sympathy  the  memc- 
nindum  on  chemical  warfare  circulated  by 
the  British  delegation  A  very  interesting 
and  important  problem  Is  raised  by  this 
meiiinrandiim  and  mie  which  it  Is  essential 
to  settle  If  we  are  to  have  the  sort  of  clear- 
cut  and  straightforward  International  acree- 
ment  on  gas  warfare  which  alone  can  ^e 
observed. 

If.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Gas  Pro- 
tocol, there  is  a  broad  border-line  of  doubt- 
ful cases  Stale.*  'vhich  endeavor  to  f\- 
ecute  faithfully  their  treaty  obligations,  risk 
Incurring  the  reproach  of  violation  if  other 
States  ha\e  a  different  conception  of  the 
scope  of  our  agreement.  I  am  piirtlculariv 
Elad  that  the  Br'ti^h  delP'/ation  h;i-=  brou-.'iit 
this  question  forward  now,  and  has  asked 
for  an  expression  of  oplniim  fr<im  other  del- 
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egatlons  on  the  question  of  interpretation. 
This  seems  to  me  a  distinctly  usaful  step 
,iiid  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  lay  cer- 
tain considerations  before  the  Cominlsslon, 
together  with  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
whole  problem  may  beet  be  bandied. 

I  confess  that,  after  such  study  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  matter,  I  And 
It  extremely  dlfflcult  to  offer  a  useful  opinion 
as  to  what  sort  of  gas  can  be  considered  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  text  agreed 
to  on  second  reading.  ThU  entire  subject  is 
so  technical  that  I  should  like  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  any  decision,  which,  to  my  mind, 
show  that  any  definite  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  beyond  the  technical  competence  of 
this  body. 

The  primary  question  Involved  Is  as  to  the 
u.se  of  lachrv-matory  gases.  While  lachry- 
matory gases  may  serve  some  useful  military 
j)urpose.  lor  Instance  .us  harassing  agencies. 
It  Is  doubtless  well-known  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  the  greatest  use  of  lachryma- 
tory gas  Is  found,  not  in  military  service, 
but  In  police  work  either  for  controlling 
mobs,  in  which  use  It  is  certainly  far  more 
humane  and  probably  more  effective  than 
the  use  of  machine  guns,  sabres,  or  even 
truncheons,  or  It  serves  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  capture  of  a  barricaded  criminal 
without  bloodshed  or  loss  of  life. 

.Aside  from  this  particular  civil  use  of 
lachrymatory  gas,  the  British  document 
raises  another  far  more  Interesting  question 
of  greater  technical  difficulty  and  wider 
ramifications.  This  question  involvee  the  use 
of  smoke,  which  has  a  widely-accepted  tech- 
nical use  for   tactical  screening  purposes. 

Smokes  can  either  be  chemical  or  mechan- 
ical in  their  nature  and  run  the  gamut  from 
petroleum  smoke,  mechanical  in  character — 
Inasmuch  as  It  consists  of  particles  of  soot 
suspended    in   air — down   the    line   to  toxic 
smokes  which  are  extremely  lethal  In  char- 
acter.   In   all   probability,   the  most  widely- 
used  smoke  for  mUitary  screening  purposes 
is  white  phosphorus,  wlilch  has  no  chemical 
gas   quallUes,    but    which    Is   a    hideous   and 
cruel  agent  if  used  against  personnel  before 
It    has   reached   the   stage   of   being   a   true 
smoke.  Between  white  phosphorus  and  the 
true    toxic    smoke    there    exists    an    infinite 
number  of  gradations,  most  of  which  have 
well    recognised    chemical    properties,    and 
some  of  wliich  are  lethal  in  character.  Logi- 
cally,  a   statement   as   to   the   poisonous   or 
non-poisonous   or  the   lethal  or  non-lethal 
qualities,  of  smokes  and  gases,  which  might 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  text  adopted 
of  Chapter  IV  at  second  reading,  would  re- 
qiure  prolonged   study   by  technical   experts 
■vith   specialised   knowledge   of   the   subject, 
.supported     by     expert     specialised     medical 
knowledge  as  to  the  properties  and  probable 
physical    and    pathological    effects   of    these 
various    agencies    in    normal    and   abnormal 
concentrations.    I    have    sought    to    outline 
briefly  some  of   the  difficult  problems  with 
which   the   Commission   might   be   faced.   If 
we  were  to  embark  upon  a  general  discussion 
of  this  subject  now— diSiciUties  which  I  fear 
we  lire  quite  unprepared  to  discuss  without 
the  backing  of  adequate  technical  knowledge. 
The  problem  before  us  is  essentially  one  of 
doing  away  with  agencies  which  cause  un- 
necessary  suffering,   and   It  Is  Important,  if 
our  prohibition  of  these  Inhumane  agencies 
Is    to   be   all-lncluslve   and   applicable,   that 
we  have  definite  knowledge  of  these  various 
•  gencles  and  their  effects,  and  of  the  rami- 
fication of  any  decisions  we  may  take.  On  the 
other  hand  we  seek  a  maximum  prohibition 
of  inhumane  agencies,  but,  at  the  same  time 
we  should  not  be  led  to  bring  into  disrepute 
•he  employment  of  agencies  which  not  only 
are  free  from   the  reproach  of  causing  un- 
nece.ssary  sutferlng.  but  which  achieve  defi- 
nite military  or  civil  purposes  by  means  In 
themselves  more  humane  than  those  In  use 
before  their  adoption.  I  think  there  would 
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be  considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
many  Governments  to  bind  themselves  to 
refrain  from  the  use  in  war.  against  an 
enemy,  of  agencies  which  they  have  adopted 
for  peace-time  use  against  tiielr  own  popu- 
lation, agencies  adopted  on  the  ground  that, 
while  causing  temporary  Inconvenience,  they 
cause  no  real  suffering  or  permanent  dis- 
ability, and  are  thereby  more  clearly  humane 
than  the  use  of  weapons  to  which  "they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  resort  to  in  times  of 
emergency. 

I  have  set  forth  the  views  of  the  American 
delegation  on  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  order  to  lead  up  to  a  definite  proposal.  I 
think  we  are  all  in  agreement  as  to  the  end 
In  view,  I  hope  the  Commission  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility, of  our  reaching  a  thoroughly  sound 
agreement  at  this  time,  and  of  the  need  for 
mature  scientific  study, 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
British  memorandum  be  noted  in  our  re- 
port, that  the  Importance  of  this  subject  be 
duly  stressed,  and  that  the  various  Govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference be  requested  to  give  this  entire  sub- 
ject careful  study  and  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  that  Conference  equipped 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  problem  in 
all  its  aspects,  In  the  hope  that  we  may 
reach  the  sort  of  agreement  we  all  desire. 
\  Discussion] 
M.  Sato  (Japan),  My  Government  agrees 
with  the  British  Interpretation. 

M.  CoBiAN  (Spain).  I  agree  with  the  Brit- 
ish delegation's  interpretation,  because  I 
think  that  the  text  approved  at  the  second 
reading  is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  give  rise 
to  any  objections.  It  provides  that  the  use 
in  warfare  of  any  kind  of  gas  is  prohibited— 
doubtless  because  it  is  verv  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  lethal  and  non-lethal  gases. 
I  entirely  agree  with  M  Politis  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  try  to  make  war 
less  inhumane,  but  I  would  add  that  we 
must  not  do  anything  which  represents  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  In  mv  opinion,  noth- 
ing is  more  opposed  to  all  idea  of  civilization 
than  that  scientific  knowledge  should  be 
used   to  devise  methods  of  destruction. 

M.  LotJNATCHARSKy  I  Unlon  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics),  In  1929.  the  .Soviet  dele- 
gation proposed  not  only  the  renunciation  of 
the  use  of  gases  in  warfare,  but  also  of  their 
preparation  in  peace-time;  this  proposal 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission. 

We  interpret  this  paragraph  to  mean  that 
the  use  of  all  gases,  including  irritant  sases 
is  prohibited. 

As  regards  the  text  proposed  bv  the  French 
delegation,  the  Soviet  delegation  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  for  the  Preparatorv  Com- 
mission to  legalise  the  use  of  these  gases  by 
police  forces,  and  it  accordlnglv  regards  the 
third  paragraph  as  unacceptable,  particu- 
larly as  one  speaker  referred  to  the  use  of 
gases  by  police  forces  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling mobs. 

M.  Massigli  (France).  As  the  French  dele- 
gation has  expressed  its  views  In  wrltlne  I 
need  not  repeat  that  it  Is  in  agreement  w^ith 
the  British  delegation.  However,  we  have  just 
heard  some  very  interesting  statements,  and 
Mr.  Gibson  has  touched  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  significant  silence  was  also  observed 
by  certain  delegations,  which  shows  that 
they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  state 
their  views  on  the  matter 

I  therefore  approve  Mr.  Gibsons  proposal 
to  mention  the  British  memorandum  in  the 
report,  so  that  it  may  be  .submitted  to  the 
Conference. 

As  regards  the  remark  made  bv  M  Loiinat- 
charsky.  I  would  merely  point  out  that  I 
have  never  asked  this  Commission  to  inter- 
pret the  1925  Protocol  in  my  way,  still  less 
to  unify  the  police  regulations  of  the  various 
countries.  I  can  assure  him  that  if  this  ques- 


tion arose,  I  should  leave  it  to  him  to  make 
proposals 

Dr.  Woo  Kaiseng  (China).  Tlie  Chinese 
delegation  is  entirely  in  svmpathv  with  the 
British  delegation's  memorandum  It  also 
agrees  with  the  views  of  Mr  Gibson,  the 
United  Slates  delegate,  and  considers  that 
chemical  warfare  should  be  prohibited,  .ind 
that  these  questions  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. It  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  manu- 
lacture  of  all  gases,  both  asphvxlatmg  and 
poisonous,  should  be  prohibited  or  at  all 
events,  limited. 

General  de  Mahinis  (Italy).  .As  regards 
Chapter  IV.  the  Italian  delegation  interprets 
the  1925  Protocol,  to  mean  that  'other  gases- 
include  lachrymatory  gases— that  is  to  say 
that,  subject  to  reciprocity,  the  use  ol  lachrv- 
ma tory  gases  is  prohibited". 

I  gladly  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Gibson's 
proposal  to  refer  the  examination  of  this 
question  and  the  final  decision  to  the 
Conference. 

Dr,  RiDDELL  .  Canada) ,  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  thank  the  British  delegation  for  giving  us 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  very  im- 
portant question  We  are  in  entire  svmpathy 
with  the  interpretation  ^nven  in  the  British 
memorandum.  We  also  welcome  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States  delegation  that  ,dl  the 
delegations  should  come  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference  with  as  lull  and  complete  in- 
formation on  this  subject  as  possible. 

MiNiR  BeV  (Turkey).  In  replv  to  the  Bri- 
tish delegation.  I  desire  to  sUite'that  we  also 
consider  the  use  of  lachrvmatorv  ga.ses  pro- 
hibited by  the  Protocol.  I  should"  like  to  add. 
after  hearing  the  statements  made  bv  jjre- 
vious  speakers,  that  none  of  them  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  the  use  of  lachrvmatorv  gases 
being  prohibited.  As  certain  Governments 
which  signed  the  Protocol  are  not  represented 
here,  it  Is  adrtsable  that  the  .-esult  of  this  in- 
terpretation should  be  brought  lo  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  Governments,  so  that  this  Pro- 
toco!  may  be  interpreted  m  a  uniform 
mar.ner. 

The  Pp.eside.nt,  I  hope  Lord  Cecil  is  satisfied 
with  the  replies  he  has  obtained  Judging 
from  the  discussion.  I  take  it  that  Mr  Gib- 
son's proposal,  which  is  supported  bv  M 
Massigli,  is  approved  bv  the  Commi,ssion'  The 
Governments  are  accordinelv  reouested  to 
study  this  question  so  that  it  .mav'be  -ettled 
.it  the  Conference. 

Lord  CEcn.  i  British  Empire).  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  mv  coUeaeues  lor 
the  fullness  wnth  which  manv  of  them  have 
replied  to  the  question  the  British  Govern- 
ment laid  before  them  I  need  not  say  that 
everything  they  have  said  will  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  my  Government  ;-.nd  thev  will 
be  as  grateful  as  I  am. 

I  entirely  .;dhere  to  the  suggestion  .,;  Mr 
Gibson,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  those 
Governments  whose  delegations  have  not 
been  able  to  reply  on  this  occasion  will  ,  on- 
vey  especially  to  their  Governments  .>nd 
brms  to  their  attention,  all  that  has  passed 
on  the  present  occasion. 

With  regard  to  what  .M.  Lounatcharsky  and 
M,  Woo  Kaisene  said  about  the  desirablUtv  of 
preventing  'he  manufacture  rf  -hese  pases  I 
am  in  entire  agreement  with  them,  but  thev 
too.  wTii  aeree  wnth  me  that  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties of  prohibition  are  verv  ereat  rvina 
to  the  course  of  .science  in  m.-itters  which  .re 
quite  removed  from  the  manufacture  of 
poisonous  cases,  but  I  quite  .'.eree  that  -t  is  of 
little  use  to  .'orbid  the  use  of  eases  in  times 
of  war  unless  you  can  prevent  their  manu- 
facture, and  the  preparation  of  their  manu- 
facture, in  times  .if  peace.  The  .matter  should 
oe  carefully  studied,  but  it  does  not  arise  at 
this  juncture. 

The  Presidfnt.  We  <an  regard  the  discus- 
.sion  as  closed 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  one  very 
important  point— namely,  that  it  Is  essential 
that  the  reservations  made  in  regard  to  the 
various  poir.ts  ol  the  report  should  be  formu- 
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lat«d  In  very  precise  terms  I  would  therefore 
ask  you  to  send  them  In  this  form  to  the  Bu- 
reau, which  will  transmit  them  to  the  Rap- 
porteurs. 

The  Commission  rose  at  120  pm. 

I  Prom  Science  Magazine.  Feb    21.   1969] 

Dtfolzation  in  Vietnam 
(NoTB. — The  author  Is  assistant  chief  of  the 
Crops  Protection  Research  Branch.  Crops  Re- 
search Division.  Agrlcviltiiral  Research  Serv- 
ice. U  S  Department  of  Agriculture.  Beltavllle 
Marvland  The  nssessment  and  report  on 
which  this  article  Is  based  were  prepared  by 
the  author  when  he  served  as  an  advl.ser  to 
the  V  3  Depurtment  of  Stat*  That  report 
was  released  In  September  1968  by  the  US 
Embassy   In   Saigon  i 

(By  Fred  H  Tschlrleyi 
An  assessment  of  eciloglc  consequences  of 
the  defullatliin  program  in  Vietnam  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  US  Depart- 
nient  of  State  This  article  Is  based  on  a  re- 
port made  as  a  part  of  an  overall  review  of  the 
defoliation  and  crop  destruction  programs  In 
Vietnam 

The  timetable  for  completion  of  the  policy 
re. lew  required  submittal  nf  a  report  1  month 
n.'ter  my  Arrl'-al  In  Vietnam  on  13  March 
iy«J8  The  perlud  from  mid-March  to  mld- 
Aprll  was  the  end  of  the  dry  season  when 
many  tree  species  are  naturally  defoliated. 
This  added  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  effects  of  herbicides  nn  vegetation 

TTie  dry  season,  the  5h  Tt  time  available, 
and  the  dlfflculty  of  maitlng  on-the-g:round 
observations  were  restrictive  for  an  ecologlc 
evaluation  Thus  this  report  la  not  a  detailed 
analysis,  but  an  assessment  based  on  the 
ob.iervations  that  were  possible  and  on  dla- 
cuislons  with  foresters  and  others  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  local  situation  The  ob- 
servations were  supported  by  scientific  re- 
ports and  personal  research  experience  in 
ec'logy  and  the  effect  of  herbicides  on  vegeta- 
tion in  temperate  and  tropical  America. 

There  were  no  constraints  placed  on  what 
t  'A.id  permitted  to  see  in  Vietnam  nor  on 
what  I  reported.  Some  areas  and  vegetative 
tvpes  could  not  be  visited  because  there  was 
n  •'.  adequate  time,  or  because  safety  could 
HL't  be  assured  m  areas  of  military  activity 
In  other  areas,  inspections  were  limited  to 
aerial  observations  becatise  the  sites  were  not 
suSclently  secure  to  permit  gr'jund  lissess- 
n.ents  Civilian  and  military  elements  of  the 
U  S  mission  in  Vietnam  gave  me  all  the  help 
imd  cooperation  that  was  possible  The  mlU- 
t.iry  provided  aircraft  for  serial  surveys  of  de- 
foliated and  nondefoUated  forests,  arranged 
transport  to  Special  Forces  camps  and  a  se- 
curity force  for  observations  from  the  ground, 
arranged  briefings  on  all  aspects  of  the  de- 
foliation program,  and  made  available  what- 
ever records  I  wished  to  see  on  where  and 
when  forests  were  sprayed  with  defoliants 
Civilian  elements  of  the  U  3  mission  pro- 
vided baclcground  information  based  on  their 
e.tperlence8  in  Vietnam,  aircraft  for  addition- 
al aerial  surveys,  introductions  to  Vietnamese 
foresters,  and  background  material  needed 
for  writing  my  report.  Probably  the  best  indi- 
cation oi  the  lack  of  constraints  on  my  ac- 
tiuties  was  that  the  report  which  I  prepared 
was  released,  without  a  word  having  been 
changed,  by  the  U.S.  mission  in  Saigon. 

This  article  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
report  I  prepared  In  Vietnam  Some  material 
has  been  deleted  because  of  space  limitations, 
b'lt  my  observations  and  conclusions  do  not 
differ  from  the  original  report 

DETOMATED    AREVS    SURVEYED 

Time  did  not  p>ermlt  ?»  survey  of  ;UI  the 
defoliated  areas  In  Vietnam  Therefore,  my 
observations  were  limited  to  those  areas 
where  large  blocks  of  forest  had  been  sprayed 
with  herbicides  The  ecolojic  consequences  of 
the  def'^Uation  program  would  be  expected  to 
be  most  evident  and  most  readily  definable  In 
such  areas. 


The  moat  intensive  defoliation  treatments 
m  the  mangrove  vegetall'inrti  c<5mplex  have 
t>een  applied  In  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone,  an 
area  that  surrounds  the  shipping  ch.innel 
Into  Saigon  Defoliation  of  the  mangrove  was 
started  in  ly66  but  most  of  the  defoliation 
flights  were  made  after  June  1967  A  block  of 
about  460  square  kilometers  had  been  treated 
by  the  end  of  January  ia68  The  Rung  Sat 
Special  Zone  was  surveyed  from  a  helicopter 
raniuing  in  height  from  treetop  level  to  about 
1000  feet  Mangrove  on  the  Ca  Mau  peninsula 
was  surveyed  from  a  C-123  flying  at  about 
2000  feet  This  flight  also  permitted  a  survey 
of  a  1962  herblcldal  treatment  of  mangrove 
on  both  sides  nf  the  Ong  Dew  River 

The  most  intensive  defoliation  treatments 
on  upland  semldeclduous  forest  have  been 
applied  in  war  zones  C  and  D  and  in  the 
Demiuunzed  Zone  My  efforts  were  limited  to 
war  zones  C  and  D  War  zone  C  is  northwest 
of  Saigon  between  the  Song  Be  River  and 
the  Cambodian  border  war  zone  D  is  north- 
east of  Saigon  between  the  Song  Be  and  Song 
D<:ing  Nftl  rivers  Bhxks  of  about  920  and 
1920  square  kilometers  have  been  sprayed  in 
war  zones  C  and  D  respectlvelv  S<ime  areas 
wlthing  those  bbjcks  have  received  two  to 
four  treatments  Defoliation  In  the  semi- 
deciduous  forest  was  observed  from  two  rela- 
tively high-level  flights  in  fl.xed-wing  aircraft. 
six  high-  and  low-level  Mights  in  helicopters, 
and  observations  from  the  ground  in  forests 
surrounding  the  four  Special  Forces  camps 
iif  Thlen  Ngon  Katum.  Tong  Le  Chon.  and 
Bo  Dop  Several  hours  were  spent  In  the  forest 
at  each  location  to  .ussess  defoliation,  refolla- 
tlon,  successlonal  pattern.s  and  to  get  an  Idea 
of  the  possible  effects  to  the  defoliation  on 
wildlife  In  addition  to  my  own  observations, 
men  at  tile  camps  were  questioned  regarding 
the  effect  of  defoliation  on  their  operation. 
their  impressions  about  the  relative  dlfflculty 
of  human  movement  m  the  forest  (a  rough 
measure  of  the  density  and  composition  of 
the  understory  vegetation)  and  sightings 
they   had   made  of   wildlife. 

zrrtCT  or  defolmtion  on  climate 
Not  uncommonly  one  hears  that  large-scale 
modlflcaUon  of  vegetation  (forest  to  savanna 
or  grassland,  for  example:  or  the  vegetative 
denudation  of  an  area  will  cause  a  change  of 
climate,  particularly  m  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. The  theory  behind  this  statement  is  that 
as  forest  Is  converted  to  grassland  or  the  soil 
Is  bared  of  vegetation,  the  evapotransplra- 
tlonal  surface  Is  reduced,  and  thus  there  Is 
less  moisture  released  to  the  atmosphere  for 
subfcequent  preclpitaUon  The  fallacy  of  the 
theory  is  readily  appiirent  when  one  con- 
siders the  vast  scale  of  atmospheric  air  flow. 
with  the  moisture  it  contains,  and  the  rela- 
tively insignificant  reduction  in  moisture 
that  might  be  caused  by  reduced  evapo- 
transplrauon  from  a  small  area  Some  simple 
calculations  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  more  explicitly 

By  applying  the  reasoning  used  for  an  arid 
area,'  let  us  apply  some  simple  calculations 
to  a  forested  area  that  Is  100  kilometers  on 
a  side.  If  we  assume,  conservatively  I  think, 
that  the  total  moisture  m  a  vertical  column 
of  tlie  atmosphere  above  the  area  has  a  depth 
of  3  renCineters  and  the  oir  mass  is  moving 
over  the  area  at  a  rate  of  5  kilometers  per 
hour,  we  can  calculate  that  moisture  Is  pass- 
ing over  the  area  at  a  rate  of  4  17  ■  10'  grams 
per  second  Now  let  us  further  assume  that 
our  hypothetical  forest  has  been  entirely 
denuded  of  vegetation  and  we  reasoned  that 
It  may  have  been  contributing  10  percent  to 
the  total  atmospheric  moisture.  In  other 
Words,  we  expect  a  10-perceiit  decrease  of 
rainfall  after  the  vegetation  Is  removed  Ten 
fjercent  of  the  total  atmospheric  moisture 
would  be  4  17  ■  10'  grams  per  second.  In  other 
words,  our  hypothetical  forest  would  have 
to  be  contributing   moisture  to  the  atmos- 
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phere  at  a  rate  of  1.1  X  10'  gallons  per  second. 
Such  a  figure  Is  unreasonable  II  we  carrv 
this  calculation  further  and  consider  one  tree 
with  Its  branches  in  the  upper  or  middle  can- 
opy for  each  10  square  meters,  then  evapo- 
traiisplration  from  each  such  area  would  have 
to  be  417  milliliters  per  second  That  Is  far 
beyond  the  measurements  that  have  been 
made  for  suit  cedar  {Tamarii  pentandrat . 
one  of  the  heaviest  users  of   water  ■ 

The  work  of  Ohman  and  Pratt  '  also  lends 
Itself  to  this  discussion  They  measured  dew- 
point  u'.er  and  downwind  from  a  desert  ir- 
rigation project  covering  some  100,000  acres 
near  Yuma.  Arizona  [annual  precipitation 
about  3  inches  I .  Despite  application  of  an- 
nual totals  of  from  5  to  10  feet  of  irrigation 
water  on  this  area  extending  some  20  miles 
parallel  to  prevailing  winds  for  the  Munmer 
months  studied,  all  influence  of  the  irrigated 
fields  upon  crop-level  dew  points  became  im- 
measurably -vmall  only  100  feet  t(5  the  lee  o[ 
the  downwind  edge  of  the  entire  area  .■\nd  at 
\2  leet  I  3  6  meters  i  above  the  crop  level,  dew 
point*  were  not  measurably  lncrea.sed  even 
at  points  Inside  the  irrigated  acreage  These 
measurements  were  made  under  midday  con- 
ditions m  July  ajid  August  when  monthlv 
totals  of  irrigation  varied  between  about  0  7 
and  1  5  feet  of  applied  water  ITie^e  measure- 
ments show  the  small  effect  that  artificial 
measures  have  on  atmosphere  moisture  con- 
tent 

My  conclusion  Is  that  defoliation  in  Viet- 
nam has  no  significant  measurable  effect  on 
atmospheric  moisture  and  thus  would  have 
no  effect  on  precipitation. 

Another  i>olnt  that  refutes  the  evapo- 
transplratlon-preclpltatlon  theory  Is  that 
water  molecules  are  not  motionless  in  the 
atmosphere.  SutcUffe  '  estimated  that  the 
average  time  between  a  water  molecule'.*: 
evaporation  into  and  Its  precipitation  from 
the  atmosphere  was  about  10  days  Thus, 
from  consideration  of  the  mean  wind  ipeed. 
the  average  water  molecule  muat  drift  several 
hundred  miles  before  It  is  precipitated 

Extensive  deiollailon  would  be  expected  to 
change  temperature  |)atterns  through  a  for- 
est profile  simply  because  there  would  be 
less  shielding  of  direct  solar  radiation.  In 
addition,  the  average  wind  speed  would  be 
greater  in  a  defoliated  than  in  an  undefoll- 
ated  forest.  These  two  factors  probably  would 
not  have  a  great  effect  on  higher  plants  and 
animals,  but  might  temporarily  affect  lower 
life  forms  that  are  more  dependent  <in  spe- 
<lflc  microclimatic  niches  for  growth  and 
survnval. 

EFFECT    or    DEFOLIATION    ON    SOILS 

One  of  the  principal  fears  about  exposing 
soil  in  the  tropics  is  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased laterlzailon.  The  term  laterlte  gen- 
erally refers  to  an  Indurated  concretionary 
deposit,  high  in  Iron  or  aluminum  oxide  con- 
tent, which  has  formed  In  place  by  the  wea- 
thering of  rocks.  True  latente  hardens  Irre- 
versibly. Laterlte  has  been  found  to  be  best 
developed  when  the  following  L-ondltlons 
exist'  (1)  The  climate  must  have  high  rain- 
fall and  uniformly  high  temperatures  (Hi 
The  topography  must  have  been  fairly  gentle, 
peneplain  In  nature  (111)  .A  well-drained  sol', 
must  have  !>een  present  This  is  usually  an 
alluvial  soil,  but  soils  high  In  Iron  content 
may  be  an  exception.  (lv(  There  must  have 
been  a  uniformly  fluctuating  water  tabic 
v^'hlch  had  a  definite  low  level  during  the  dry 
season  ( v  i  Stable  geological  conditions  must 
have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

About  30  f>erc*nt  of  the  soils  of  Vietnam 
have  a  potential  for  laterlzatlon  '  Many  of 
the  red  soils  of  Vietnam  (often  confused 
with  laterlte  I  dry  out  and  become  Ivard  but 
soften  again  when  wet.  The  .-.oft  doughy  lat- 
erlte. which  hardens  to  a  rocklike  material 
when  exposed  to  aJternate  wetting  and  dry- 
ing, Ls  not  found  In  slgnlflcaat  amounts  In 
Vietnam. 

Two  kinds  nf  laterlte  are  found  in  Vietnam 
Wormhole  laterlte   is  generally  consolidated 
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and  occurs  as  massive  beds,  commonly  aX  the 
bottom  of  a  1-  to  30-foot  layer  of  well- 
drained  soil.  It  Is  red  to  brown  In  oolor,  and 
has  a  slaggy  appeoi-ance  due  to  ntmierous 
holes,  often  intercwnnectlng,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  groundwater.  Worm- 
hole  latertte  occurs  throughout  most  of  the 
Mekong  Terrace  region.  In  sella  of  both  for- 
ested and  cultivated  areas. 

Pellet  laterlte  is  unconsolidated  and  oc- 
curs as  small  pellet-Uke  concretions  in  an 
iron-  or  aluminum-rich  soil.  The  hard  con- 
oretlons  are  usually  8\irrotinded  by  fine- 
grained naatertaJ  tliat  Is  generally  clayey 
when  moist.  The  coarser  particles  In  this 
iine-gralned  material  are  commoniy  Iron- 
stalned  quartz  sand.  Pellet  laterlte  occurs 
m  the  Iron-rich  basalt  plateau  soils  of  the 
Mekong  Terrace,  the  basalt  plateau  of  Ban 
Me  Thuot,  the  extreme  western  edge  of  the 
liigh  plateau  west  of  Plelku,  and  In  a  small 
.trea  around  Quang  Ngal.  Pellet  laterlte  has 
been  observed  forming  on  the  metamorphlc 
rocks  near  Bong  Son  and  on  some  of  the 
rocks  near  Qui  Nhon.  It  Is  likely  that  worm- 
hole  and  pellet  laterlte  could  occur  In  the 
northeastern  coastlands,  but  this  has  not 
i>een  substantiated  by  field  studies. 

Laterlzatlon  under  natural  conditions  la 
a  long-term  process.  The  process  Is  accel- 
erated when  soil  is  exposed  to  direct  solar 
radiation  and  wind.  I  do  not  find  It  reason- 
.ible  to  conclude  that  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  would  hasten  the  laterlza- 
•lon  process  significantly  because  bare  soil 
does  not  result  from  defoliation.  It  Is  pos- 
.slble.  however,  that  laterlzatlon  will  be  ac- 
celerated around  base  and  Special  Forces 
camps  where  the  soil  Is  maintained  free  of 
xegetatlon 

The  amount  of  erosion  that  occurs  as  a 
■onsequence  of  defoliation  depends  on  soil 
type,  topography,  relative  degree  of  vegeta- 
tive cover,  and  amount  and  Intensity  of 
rainfall.  In  general,  erosion  Is  greatest  on 
:>teep  slopes  of  bare  soil,  decreasing  as  slope 
decreases  and  as  vegetation  becomes  more 
dense.  It  was  not  possible  to  examine  de- 
foliated forest  in  mountainous  terrain  for 
evidence  of  accelerated  erosion.  I  did  not 
detect  such  evidence  during  flights  over  the 
defoliated  areas.  Qully  and  sheet  erosion 
were  noted  around  camps  where  there  was 
Uttle  or  no  vegetation,  regardless  of  whether 
■r  not  those  areas  were  sprayed. 

Tlie  possibilities  of  flooding  or  of  changes 

.n  the  water  table  as  a  result  of  defoliation 

re  subjects  that  need  careful  consideration. 

The  replacement  of  woody  vegetation  with 

•rass  in  the  southwestern  United  States  has 

resulted   In   perennial   flow  of  streams  that 

vere   only   Intermittent   before   and   also   In 

:he  flow  of  .springs  that  had  been  dry  for 

cany  years    There  are  cases  where  harvest- 

,:ig     trees     Increased     stream     flow*     and 

■vhere    clear-cutting    resulted    In   a    marshy 

"ndltlon    unsuitable    for    desirable    timber 

;i'?cles.      I    mention    these    points    because 

hey  have  occurred  elsewhere  and  could  con- 

eivably    occur    !n    V'ietnam.    But    I    do    not 

..now    the    local    situation    well    enough    to 

.•nake  a  reasonable  assessment  of  that  prob- 

.iblllty. 

Microorganisms  are  an  essential  feature 
'f  the  soil  system.  A  herbicide  that  killed 
'he  microorganisms  would  have  a  severe  ef- 
'ect  on  soil  ecology.  What  are  the  posslblll- 
les  of  destroying  the  microbial  population 
in  the  soil  with  the  chemicals  being  used 
Tor  defoliation  In  Vietnam? 

The  code  names  for  the  defoliants  used 
In  Vietnam  are  Orange  and  White.  The  con- 
-iliuents  of  Orange  are  the  normal  butyl 
esters  of  (2.4-dlchlorophenoxy) -acetic  acid 
■  nd  (2.4.5-trlchlorophenoxy)  acetic  acid,  bet- 
ter known  as  2.4-D  and  2.4,5-T,  respectively, 
in  a  1 : 1  ratio  The  constituents  of  White  are 
trllsopropanolamlne  salts  of  2,4-D  and  pl- 
i^loram      ( 4  -  amino  -  3,5.6  -  trlchloroplcollnlc 
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acid)  In  a  4:1  ratio.  There  seems  to  be  no 
danger  that  any  of  these  chemicals  will  kill 
microorganisms.  Actually,  numbers  of  soil 
microorganisms  capable  of  Inactivating  2,4- 
D  apparently  Increase  when  2,4-D  Is  present 
In  the  soil.  Thus,  repeated  applications  of  2,4- 
D  were  less  persistent  In  sou  than  the  Initial 
application."  There  are  no  reports  suggesting 
that  the  effect  of  2,4, 5-T  on  microorganisms 
Is  significantly  different  from  that  of  2,4-D. 
Plcloram  does  not  destroy  soil  microorga- 
nisms, but  neither  Is  the  microbial  F>opula- 
tlon  enriched  as  a  result  of  plcloram  applica- 
tion. Thus,  plcloram  cannot  be  considered  a 
good  energy  source  for  microorganisms.  The 
decomposition  of  plcloram  Is  an  incidental 
process  In  the  breakdown  of  soil  organic 
matter,  requiring  the  loss  of  approximately 
10,000  to  100,000  pounds  of  organic  matter  per 
pound  of  herbicide.' 

EFFECT   OF  DEFOLIATION   ON    PLANT    AND    ANIMAL 
POPtTLATIONS 

The  chemicals  2.4-D  and  2,4,5-T  are  highly 
selective  herbicides,  but  plcloram  Is  some- 
what less  selective.  Not  all  plant  species  re- 
act similarly  to  them.  The  differential  sus- 
ceptibility may  be  a  function  of  such  factors 
as  time  of  treatment,  nature  of  the  leaf  sur- 
face, variable  capacity  for  absorption  and 
translocation  of  the  herbicide,  biochemistry 
of  the  plant,  or  the  nature  of  the  herbicide 
itself.  Some  established  annual  and  peren- 
nial grasses  are  tolerant  to  rates  of  applica- 
tion used  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN) . 
Thus,  in  any  vegetative  type,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  some  species  would  not  be  killed; 
some  would  be  killed  easily;  others  with 
dlfflculty.  Most  sjjecles  In  the  mangrove  as- 
sociation are  highly  susceptible  to  the  herbi- 
cides being  used  for  defoliation  In  Vietnam, 
and  thus  represent  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  For  that  reason,  and  because  the 
mangrove  association  presents  a  different  set 
of  ecological  considerations  than  the  seml- 
declduous forest  does,  each  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

MANGROVE  FOREST 

Botanical  considerations.  The  mangrove  as- 
sociation Is  relatively  simple  florlstlcally.  The 
principal  species  include:  Avicennia  marina, 
A.  intermedia,  Rhizophora  conjugata,  Bru- 
guiera  parviflora.  B.  gymnorhiza.  Ceriops  raii- 
dolleana.  Nipa  fruticans.  Phoenix  spp..  Lum- 
nitzera  coccinea,  Sonneratia  acida.  Melaleuca 
leucadendron.  Excoecaria  agallocha,  Carapa 
obovata.  and  Acronychia  lauri folio. 

Other  plant  species  are  represented  in  the 
mangrove  type,  but  they  are  of  ics.ser  im- 
pwrtance.  Bamboo  was  not  observed  in  the 
mangrove  association. 

Susceptibilitp  to  Jierbicides.  The  mangrove 
species  seem  to  be  almost  uniformly  .suscep- 
tible to  Orange  and  White,  the  herbicides 
used  for  their  control  in  Vietnam.  Aji  excep- 
tion is  Nipa  frtttica7js,  which  is  reported  to  be 
resistant  to  White.  Strips  of  mangrove  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ong  Doc  River,  sprayed  with 
Orange  in  1962.  where  of  particular  interest. 
The  treated  strips  were  stlU  plainly  visible. 
Thus,  one  must  f^sume  that  the  trees  were 
not  simply  defolU  id,  but  were  killed. 

Successful  aspect.'!.  Tlie  mangrove  type 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  occurs  on  about 
2800  square  kilometer.'  Avicennia  marina  is 
the  pioneer  species  of  the  mangrove  type. 
colonizing  on  the  clay  accretion  areas  at  the 
sea  face.  At  the  5th  and  6th  year  Rhizophora 
conjugata,  Bruguiera  parviflora.  and  Ceriops 
candolleana  will  develop  where  there  has 
been  partial  stabilization  of  the  soil.  At 
about  the  20th  yeEir  Rhizophora  and  Bru- 
guiera will  dominate  the  site.  From  that  point 
on,  further  succession  dep>ends  on  the  degree 
of  silting  and  the  consequent  decrease  of 
water  circulation.  As  organic  matter  ac- 
cumulates, conditions  are  created  for  the 
advent  of  other  species  Into  the  mangrove 
complex.  The  final  stage  in  the  mangrove 
type    Is    the    cajeput    {Melaleuca    leucaden- 


dron).  found    on    the   highest,   most    stable 
soil  above  high  tide. 

Seed  production  of  mangrove  tpecles  is 
annual  and  abundant  to  prolific,  with  seeds 
viviparous  or  otherwise,  of  high  germlnabllity 
and  cai>able  of  remaining  viable  lor  long  pe- 
riods.-i  Germination  and  rooting  are  usually 
rapid  and  successful.  In  some  locations,  when 
the  seeds  are  able  to  settle  ;ts  a  result  uf  :&- 
vorable  water  conditions,  nattiral  rf-genera- 
tlon  may  become  successfully  established  in 
less  than  a  year.  Tlie  movement  of  the  ■vva'^er 
however,  may  not  only  bring  in  seeds  but 
may  also  carry  them  away  before  they  can 
take  root. 

TABLE  I,— THE  TOTAL  CATCH,  n  METRIC  TONS,  FOR  THE 
PAST  3  YEARS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Fish 

Year 

Fresh  water 

Wanne 

ijlhers' 

1966 

1956 

1967 

57.000 
64.710 
M,300 

289,000 
287.  «50 
324.  700 

29.000 
28. 340 
31.700 

1  Including  cuttlefish,  mollusks.  shrimp,  crabs,  and  the  like. 

The  most  serious  animal  pest  is  the  crab, 
which  may  entirely  prevent  regeneration  by 
attacks  on  seedlings.  -  In  Malaya  twM  .'-pedes 
of  Acrostichum  la  lerni  may  hinder  the  es- 
tablishment of  writerborne  seedlings.  Tlie 
fern  grows  and  .spreads  rapidly  when  the  tree 
cover  is  removed.  McKlnley  '  mentions  two 
ferns  iChoai.  a  creeping  lorm;  Don.  ..n  erect 
form)  ;is  occurring  in  the  climax  m.ingrove. 
but  does  not  comment  on  their  possible 
interference  with  regeneration 

Ecological  considerations.  According  to  the 
timetable  discussed  by  McKinley.  about  20 
years  are  required  for  the  establishment  of 
a  dominant  Rhizophora-Bruguiera  its.socta- 
tion.  That  timetable  was  established  for  a 
situation  in  which  newly  silted  areas  were 
colonized  by  Avxcennia  and  then  were  re- 
placed by  Hhizophora-Brugviera.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  same  time- 
table might  apply  to  areas  In  which  the 
trees  had  been  killed  by  herbicides.  Dead 
trees  do  not  hold  soil  ;vs  well  .is  living  trees 
do.  The  amount  of  soil  removed  would  de- 
pend on  the  rapidity  of  tidal  recession. 
\\-hich  is  unknown  to  me.  The  greater  the 
iunount  of  soil  removed,  the  LTeater  would 
be  the  time  required  for  regeneration  of  a 
mangrove  stand   similar  to  the  original 

The  regeneration  of  m.ingrove  since  the 
1962  treatments  along  the  Ong  Doc  River  -vas 
observed  trom  an  .ilrcraft  tlying  at  2000  feet 
(600  meters),  Regeneratiun  wa.s  apparent  as 
tir.eers  extending  into  the  treated  .-t.-ip.  but 
I  could  not  detemiine  whether  regeneration 
iiad  occurred  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  treated  .=  trip. 

In  the  mangrove  areas  treated  in  1962. 
trees  of  the  colonizing  species  were  not  vet 
discernible  from  600  meters  on  all  the 
treated  area.  Thus,  if  the  information  pro- 
vided by  McKinley  is  extrapolated.  20  \ears 
may  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  time 
needed  for  this  forest  to  return  to  its  origi- 
nal condition. 

Tl-.ere  Is  little  infomi.ttion  .ivailible  on 
the  effect  of  killing  mangrove  on  .-snimal 
populations.  In  that  regard  I  considered  the 
food  chain  .among  aquatic  crganisms.  Al- 
though it  was  not  jxjssible  to  obt.nin  in- 
formation on  the  many  links  in  the  food 
chain,  phytophagous  and  carnivorous  fish 
would  be  ne.Tr  the  top  of  the  food  chain. 
Disruption  of  lower  links  in  the  chain  might 
be  expected  to  reduce  fish  popu]:'.tlons 

Information  on  fish  ix>pulatlons  ;s  based 
on  fish  catch  statistics  provided  by  the  Fish- 
eries Branch  of  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  ( AID  i  i  Table  1 ) .  Fish  catch 
appears  to  have  been  Increasing.  The  drop 
for  freshwater  fish  Ir  1967  was  at  first  a 
cause  for  concern.  But  the  assistant  chief  of 
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Inland  fisheries  explained  that  the  reduction 
w.us  due  to  an  absence  cjf  flcKxllng  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  In  1967  When  flooding  does 
occur  fish  are  trapped  in  rice  paddles  and 
fishermen  have  no  truuble  catching  them 

The  statistics  on  the  fish  catch  give  a 
strung  Indication  that  the  aquatic  food 
chain  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed  Data 
coinpariible  to  those  available  for  fish  were 
not  avallaole  for  birds  and  other  animals 

The  application  of  herbicide  In  stripe  or  In 
a  cheilcerboerd  pattern  rather  than  large- 
arei  ireatmeru  would  have  an  ecologtc  ad- 
vantage. The  trees  reniauung  in  untreated 
stripe  would  provide  a  seed  source  for  re- 
forestation as  well  as  a  habitat  for  animals 
and  lower  plant  forms  The  ecological  efTects 
In  large  treat^vl  are.is  would  be  greater  and 
recovery  probably  be  slower 

StMIDECIDforS    FOREST 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  h<is  a  total  area 
of  172.540  squa'e  kilometers,  of  which  about 
30  percent  Is  forested  (Table  2).  Some 
coniferous  forest  may  have  been  treated  m 
strips  along  roads,  but  I  have  no  specific 
information  on  that  point  I  am  sure  that 
no  large  areas  of  coniferous  foreet  have  been 
treated 

Botanxcal  consider aliona  I  will  not  at- 
tempt lo  chaxacterlze  all  of  the  vegetation 
type*  (iX-Uie  Republic  of  Vietnam.  There  are 
different  fureet  types,  but  except  fwr  the 
pine  forest,  the  differences  are  ones  of  de- 
gree rather  than  substance  My  discussion  of 
the  forests  ;n  III  Corps  can  be  extrapolated 
to  other  semideciduous  forests  of  RVN  It 
cannot  be  extrapolated  to  the  pine  forests 
or  to  the  small  area  of  rain  forest  that  prob- 
ably exists  in  a  small  area  of  the  north- 
western part  of  RVN.  along  the  Laotian 
border 

The  forests  of  war  zone  C  are  for  the  most 
part,  secondary  forests  with  an  admixture 
of  bamboo,  and  semldeclduous  forest  of 
Lageriiroernia  and  legumes  (General  Forest 
map  of  RVN.  Pnan  Thuong  Tuu,  1966i  The 
forests  of  war  zone  D  are  moist  forest  'jver 
most  of  the  area,  and  senudeclduous  forest 
of  Lagfrstroemia  and  legumes  over  the  re- 
mainder 

There  are  obvious  differences  among  the 
three  forest  types  The  differences  are  ta.xo- 
nomle  for  the  most  part  Physlognomlcally, 
they  are  similar  In  terms  of  ecologlc  consid- 
erations, therefore,  they  will  be  discussed 
collectively. 

The  three  forests  are  similarly  character- 
ized by  having  members  of  the  family 
Dipterocarpaceae  as  dominant  trees  In  the 
upper  canopy  This  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  dlpterocarps  are  numerically 
superior  Other  well -represented  families 
include  the  Leguminosae  Mellaceae.  Lyth- 
raceae,  Outtiferae.  and  Stercullaceae  " " " 
Botanical  composition,  taxonomlcally  and 
nimierically.  varies  from  one  location  to 
another 

The  difficulty  of  a  botanic  description  of 
the  forest  may  be  appreciated  with  the 
knowledge  that  about  1500  woody  species 
occur  in  RVN  "'  Moreover.  I  saw  the  forests 
at  a  time  when  Identification  was  most  dif- 
ficult Manv  species  are  normally  deciduous 
during  the  dry  season;  many  that  are  nor- 
mally evergreen  had  been  defoliated  by 
herbicides  or  tire 

The  period  from  mid-March  to  mld- 
Aprll  wai  not  an  Ideal  time  to  assess  the 
ecologlc  impact  of  the  defoliation  program 
on  the  semldeclduous  forests  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  The  combination  of  natural 
defoliation,  defoliation  by  herbicides,  and 
defoliation  by  many,  many  fires  (civilian 
and  military  caused'  made  the  determina- 
tion uf  the  Causes  of  defoliation  dltflcult.  A 
careful  delineation  of  the  causative  factors 
within  a  l-nion'.h  perl  'd  was  not  possible. 
An  observer  making  an  ecologlc  assessment 


during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  rainy 
season  would  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
confounding  Influences  of  natural  defolia- 
tion and  flre. 

Sufceptibiltty  to  herbicides.  Trees  in  the 
semldeclduous  forests  of  Vietnam  are  almost 
uniformly  susceptible  in  terms  of  Initial  de- 
foUatlrm  But  when  defoliation  and  the  per- 
centage of  plants  killed  are  considered,  the 
average  susceptibility  of  the  vegetative  type 
Is  unknown  The  best  estimate  I  can  obtain 
is  an  extrapolation  of  data  developed  in 
Thailand  by  Darrow  et  a/.  »  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  Tschlrley  et  al  '• 

TABie  2  -  THE  TYPES  OF  FOREST  THEIR  AREA  OF  COVER- 
AGE,  AND  THE  APPROXIMATE  AREA  TREATED  FOR  DE- 
FOLIATION IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 


Vegelation  type 

(Average 
(km-) 

Area  treated 
(hm;) 

Open  forest  (semidectduous 

forest)             ,,       ... 

Flooded  area 

Mangrove      ,,.... 

Oilier  aquatic  pljntt........ 

Coniferous  forest 

Jleaved  pine 

50.150 

2,800 
2,000 

900 
3S0 

8.140 

960 

0 

0 

Meaved  pine.... 

0 

Footnctes  at  end  of  article 


narrow's  tests  in  Thailand  were  conducted 

In  a  semlever^reen  monsoon  forest  having  an 
annual  precipitation  of  about  40  inches  Two 
hundred  twenty  plant  species  were  identified 
from  two  test  sites  totaling  3400  acres,  so 
species  diversity  was  high  Darrow  found  that 
two  or  more  gallons  of  Purple  ■  same  as 
Orange  except  that  20  percent  of  the  2,4.5.-T 
Is  an  isobutyl  ester  rather  than  n-butyl  ester) 
caused  defoliation  greater  than  60  to  65  per- 
cent for  a  period  of  6  to  8  or  9  months  Per- 
centages of  kill  were  not  given,  but  they 
would  have  been  considerably  lower  than  for 
defoliation 

My  collaborators  and  I  worked  in  a  semi- 
evergreen  forest  in  Puerto  Rico  "  having  an 
annual  precipitation  of  about  85  inches 
Species  diversity  was  high:  106  woody  species 
were  recorded  on  2  4  acres,  in  an  area  adja- 
cent to  the  aerial  test  pilots  We  also  worked 
In  a  tropical  rain  forest  in  Pxierto  Rico  having 
an  annual  precipitation  of  about  120  inches  " 
About  88  woody  species  were  recorded  for  the 
rain  forest  site  Defoliation  of  the  semiever- 
green  forest  treated  with  3  gallons  of  Purple 
was  61  percent  6  months  after  treatment  In 
the  rain  forest,  an  equivalent  rate  of  Orange 
provided  66  percent  defoliation  6  months 
after  treatment  and  35  percent  1  year  after 
treatment. 

Thus,  the  defoliation  obtained  in  taxonom- 
lcally distinct  forests  in  opposite  parts  ot 
the  world  was  similar  It  Is  justifiable,  thea 
to  expect  that  average  defoliation  In  the 
semldeclduous  forests  of  Vietnam  would  be 
about  the  same  Actually,  I  would  expect 
defoliation  in  Vietnam  to  be  somewhat  lower 
because  applications  are  made  from  greater 
height  than  was  the  case  for  the  experi- 
mental Work  in  Thailand  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Multiple  treatments  were  not  made  In 
Thailand  or  Puerto  Rico,  so  the  effects  of  two 
and  three  treatments  in  waj  zones  C  and  D 
can  only  be  Inferred  from  extensive  experi- 
ence in  woody  plant  control  in  temperate 
zones  and  from  my  experience  in  tropical 
.\merlca,  instead  of  being  extrapolated  from 
actual  research  data  But  the  Inference  Is 
necessary  because  the  ecologic  impact  be- 
comes greater  writh  each  succeeding  treat- 
ment 

A  single  treatment  with  3  gallons  of  Orange 
or  White  would  not  be  expected  to  have  a 
great  or  lasting  effect  on  a  semldeclduous 
forest  in  Vietnam  Some  trees  would  be  killed, 
and  the  canopy  would  be  less  dense  tem- 
porarily But  within  several  years  the  canopy 
would   again   be  closed,  and   even  a  careful 


observer  would  be  hard  pressed  to  circum- 
scribe the  treated  iirea  A  second  application 
during  the  period  of  recovery  would  have  a 
whiJlly  different  effect. 

Research  on  a  two-storied  oakyaupon 
forest  in  Texas  showed  that  the  top  canopy 
intercepted  about  72  percent  of  the  spritv 
droplets  and  the  understory  intercepted  an 
additional  22  percent  Only  6  percent  of  the 
droplets  reached  the  ground  '  Thus,  one 
would  expect  that  the  principal  effect  from 
an  initial  treatment  would  be  on  trees  of  the 
top  canopy  As  the  density  of  the  top  canopy 
is  reduced  subsequent  treatments  will  kill 
more  trees  in  the  top  canopy  and  have  a  lar 
greater  effect  on  the  understory.  regenerating 
vegetation 

The  theoretical  response  to  multiple  herbi- 
cide applications  was  supported  by  my  obser- 
vations on  the  ground  The  area  visited  at 
Thlen  .Ngon  was  sprayeci  with  Orange  on  11) 
December  1966:  the  area  at  Katum  wa.s 
treated  with  White  on  9  November  1966  and 
with  Orange  on  28  October  1967  Tv^-o  areas 
were  visited  at  Tong  Le  Chon:  one  was 
treated  with  Orange  on  23  September  1967. 
and  the  other  was  treated  with  White  on  7 
November  1966  Tliere  were  more  dead  trees 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  defoliation  at 
Katum  than  at  any  other  site  Granting  the 
iniidequacy  of  the  sample  .it  each  U>catlon 
the  difference  between  Katum  and  the  other 
sites  was  ibvlous  Despite  more  defoliation 
Bnd  more  dead  trees  at  Katum.  the  ground 
was  not  bare  Many  est<»bllshed  grasses  are 
tolerant  t<5  the  herbicides  used  In  addition, 
grasses,  sedges,  and  vines  quickly  occupy 
areas  that  have  been  defoliated  Grasses  were 
abundant  m  all  defoliated  areas  observed  on 
the  ground 

Suci-esstul  axpects.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
introduction  to  this  section  than  a  quotation 
from  Richards:    ' 

"The  process  of  natural  regeneration  in 
tropical  forests  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  though  Its  practical  importance  ^o 
the  forester  is  obvious,  surprisingly  little 
is  known  about  it  Much  of  v^-hat  has  been 
written  about  the  so-called  'natural  re- 
generation' of  rain  forest  refers  to  the  repro- 
duction of  a  few  economic  species  under  con- 
ditions rendered  more  or  less  unnatural  bv 
the  exploitation  of  timber.  Before  regenera- 
tion under  these  artificial  conditions  can  be 
undersUXKt  or  controlled  scientifically,  we 
need  to  know  what  happens  under  undis- 
turbed conditions,  and  Information  about 
this  is  extremely  scanty." 

I  must  emphasize  the  last  sentence  of  the 
quotation  Data  on  regeneration  of  tropical 
forests  is  indeed  scanty — and  particularly 
scanty  for  Vietnam! 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  usual 
successional  series  In  a  terrestrial  tropical 
forest  is  grass— shrub— secondary  forest — 
primary  forest  '  '  '  The  same  successional 
senes  could  be  applied  equally  well  to  decid- 
uous forests  In  temperate  zones. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  data  about 
forest  regeneration  m  V'letnam.  perliaps  an 
example  in  a  different  situation  \^-ould  be  in- 
structive The  island  of  Krakatau  presents 
a  good  example  of  ecologlc  succession  Rich- 
ards described  the  Island  as  follows     " 

Krakatau  is  one  of  a  i,'r(>\ip  of  small  vol- 
canic Islands  situated  hieiween  .Java  and  Su- 
matra. Early  In  1883  it  was  about  9  km  long 
and  5  km  broad,  rising  to  a  peak  2,728  ft  i822 
mi  above  sea  level  At  this  dale  the  whole 
island  was  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
-About  the  nature  and  composition  of  this 
vegetation  next  to  nothing  is  known,  but 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  mostly  tropical  ram  forest  similar  to 
that  now  existing  in  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Sumatra  In  May  1H83.  the  volcano  which 
had  long  been  regarded  as  extinct  began  to 
be  active  and  the  activity  gradually  Increased 
until  It  reached  a  climax  on  August  26  and 
27  On  these  two  day.s  occurred  the  tanious 
eruption,  the  sound  of  which  was  heard  as 
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far  away  as  Ceylon  and  Australia.  More  than 
half  the  island  sank  beneath  the  sea,  the 
peak  being  split  In  two,  though  Ita  highest 
point  still  remained  The  surviving  parts  of 
Krakatau  were  covered  with  pumice  stone 
and  ash  to  an  average  depth  of  about  30  m 
and  a  new  marplnal  belt  4  6  km=  In  area  was 
added  to  the  southern  coast  During  the  pe- 
riod of  volcanic  activity  the  bulk  of  the  vege- 
tation was  certainly  destroyed." 

For  a  while  the  Island  remained  without 
any  vegetation.  The  only  living  thing  a  visi- 
tor saw  in  May  1884  was  one  spider.  In  1886 
there  was  already  a  considerable  amount  of 
vegetation  on  the  Island  and  the  succeeding 
.serai  stages  have  developed  quite  rapidly. 

In  1964  Richards  wrote  about  the  ecology 
of  Krakatau 

The  development  of  vegetation  on  Kraka- 
tau has  not  yet  reached  a  stable  climax  stage, 
but  the  general  course  of  future  changes  can 
be  predicted  with  some  confidence,  at  least 
for  the  middle  and  upper  regions  of  the  is- 
land In  the  former  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  Mararanga-Firus  woodland  will  develop 
by  a  series  of  changes  into  a  stable  climax 
rain  forest  to  some  extent  similar  to  the 
mixed  primary  rain  forest  of  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  How  long  this 
development  will  take  is  difficult  to  guess, 
')vit  the  study  of  secondary  successions  sug- 
t^ests  that  it  will  be  much  longer  than  from 
the  great  eruption  to  the  present  day." 

The  example  of  Krakatau  cannot,  and 
.should  not.  be  applied  lo  the  semldeclduous 
iorests  of  Vietnam  lor  at  least  three  reasons. 
1 1  Defoliation  does  not  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion; (il)  it  does  not  cover  the  soil  with  pum- 
ice stone  and  ash:  and  lill)  RVN  is  not  an 
island.  Krakatau  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
relative  time  needed  for  the  development  of 
a  mature  forest  when  It  must  start  from 
nothing.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  a  few  records  available  for  tree 
.iges  in  tropical  forests  that  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  required  for  regeneration 
nf  a  mature  forest.  An  average  individual  of 
I'arashorea  malaanonan  In  the  Philippine 
dlpterocarp  forest  reaches  a  diameter  of  80 
enilmeters  in  197  years.'"  The  average  max- 
imum age  of  Shorea  leprosula  In  Malaya  Is 
J30  years. ■''  Both  are  primary  forest  species. 
The  fast-growing  trees  characteristic  of  sec- 
ndary  forest  have  a  shorter  life  than  do 
primary  forest  species. 

The  principal  ecologlc  danger  imposed  by 
repeated  treatments  with  herbicides  is  that 
saplings  and  poles  present  in  the  lower  story, 
and  then  seedlings,  may  be  killed.  If  that 
iiappens  In  large  areas,  natural  reseedlng 
may  be  a  problem.  Dlpterocarp  seeds  are  dis- 
seminated by  the  wind  and  thus  would  be 
expected  to  be  among  the  first  tree  species 
t  1  repopulate  an  area.  Seeds  of  other  species, 
dependent  on  dissemination  by  small  mam- 
.Tials  and  rodents  and  by  birds,  would  prob- 
:ibly  not  spread  as  rapidly.  Seeds  of  some 
species  would  undoubtedly  remain  viable  in 
the  soil  and  would  germinate  after  the  last 
111  a  series  of  multiple  treatments.  Many 
.-pt'cles  in  the  family  Leguminosae  have  that 
u.pablUty.  Less  is  known  about  seed  char- 
.icterlstlcs  in  other  families.  Turrill "  re- 
ported it  has  been  proved  at  Rothamstead 
that  seeds  of  arable  weeds  remained  viable 
ill  soil  under  pasture  after  300  years  In  one 
.irea  and  30  to  40  years  in  others: 

Little  is  known  of  the  time  scale  of  sec- 
ondary successions  In  the  tropics.  Chevalier 
(l'J48)  states  that  the  forest  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Angkor  Vat  In  Cambodia, 
destroyed  probably  some  Ave  or  six  centuries 
ago.  now  resembles  the  virgin  tropical  for- 
est of  the  district,  but  still  shows  certain 
ciitTerences.  In  general.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  longer  the  period  between  the  destruc- 
tl  n  of  the  primary  forest  and  the  onset  of 
■iie  secondary  succession  and  the  greater  the 
:;.■  'dification  of  the  soil  and  the  environment 
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In  general  during  this  period,  the  longer  the 
time  needed  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
climax."  '■ 

The  paragraph  quoted  does  not  apply  to 
the  forests  being  defoliated  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  Vietnamese  forests  were  not  pri- 
mary, but  secondary,  at  the  time  of  treat- 
ment. The  time  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  forest  is  much  less  than 
for  a  primary  forest. 

The  greatest  danger  resulting  from  re- 
peated defoliation  treatments  in  Vietnam  is 
that  such  areas  will  be  invaded  by  bamboo. 
The  presence  of  bamboo  is  the  most  constant 
feature  of  the  semi-deciduous  iorests  1  saw 
in  Vietnam.  Species  ol  large  bamboo  i  the 
most  common  being  Dendrocalamus  athctus 
and  Bambusa  arundtnacea  according  to  a 
local  RVN  forester)  are  particularly  apparent 
in  areas  where  the  "rai"  i slash  and  burn) 
system  of  agriculture  has  been  praciced. 
But  bamboo  is  not  limited  to  areas  that  were 
previously  cleared  of  trees  A  small-stemmed 
bamboo  is  present  as  an  understory  in  many 
forested  areas  and  can  be  seen  frequently 
where  trees  have  been  defoliated  In  ;iddi- 
tlon,  the  small  bamboo  Scliizoi^tacnpmn 
sollingeri,  10  to  15  feet  high,  was  present  in 
the  forest  at  all  of  the  camps  I  \isited  Tlie 
presence  of  bamboo  in  Asian  forests  is  -veil 
documented."-'  Aerial  observations  in  RVN 
suggest  that  it  first  invades  new  areas  along 
routes  of  more  favorable  moslture  supply 
Prom  there  it  can  spread  throughout  the 
forest. 

While  making  ground  observations  at  the 
four  Special  Forces  camps  I  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  relative  density  of  seedling  and 
sapling  tree  species  in  bamboo-infested  sites. 
Although  I  have  no  quantitative  data,  seed- 
lings were  rare  in  dense  bamboo,  but  fre- 
quent to  numerous  where  there  was  no  bam- 
boo. Probably  of  more  importance  is  the  lact 
that  saplings  were  rare  in  dense  bamboo 

The  length  of  time  that  bamboo  might 
retard  the  natural  successional  progression 
is  unknown,  but  I  am  certain  it  would  cause 
a  retardation.  The  following  statement  by 
Ahmed-'  may  be  cause  for  concern:  "A  bam- 
boo will  be  the  first  member  to  colonize  on 
a  new  site  in  a  seed  year  and  will  be  the 
last  to  leave  it.  Once  established  on  a  soli 
It   is   difficult   to  eradicate  it.  " 

The  life  history  of  different  bamboo  ;pe- 
cles  varies,  but  usually  culms  die  after 
flowering.  The  germination  to  flowering  cycle 
may  be  from  30  to  50  years. '-^  Flowering  Is 
gregarious  (whole  populations  flowering  in 
1  year)  In  some  species  and  sporadic  in 
others.  Most  bamboo  species  have  very  effi- 
cient vegetative  reproduction  from  buds  on 
creeping  rhizomes. 

Seedling  mortality  of  tree  species  is  nat- 
urally high  in  tropical  forests.  A  study  of 
Euterpe  globosa.  a  palm  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican tropics,  showed  that  the  mortality  of 
seedlings  was  95  percent,  of  established  seed- 
lings 12  percent,  and  of  shrubs  64  percent. 
Thus,  only  1.6  percent  of  the  seedlings  sur- 
vived to  become  trees.^  Another  study  ^ 
showed  the  average  half-life  of  all  seedlings 
in  test  plots  to  be  6  months. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  probable  invasion  by 
bamboo  of  severely  defoliated  areas  in  the 
forests  of  Vietnam,  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  the  successional  progression  to  a  sec- 
ondary forest  would  proceed  without  undue 
retardation.  A  reason  for  feeling  so  is  based 
on  data  I  obtained  from  plots  in  Puerto  Rico 
that  were  treated  at  the  rate  of  3.  9.  and  27 
pounds  per  acre  as  follows:  plcloram.  5- 
bromo-3-sec-butyI-6-methyluracil  [broma- 
cll],  3,6-dichloro-o-anisic  acid  [dicamba),  3- 
(3,4-dlchlorophenyl)  -1,1-dlmethylurea  [diu- 
ron).  (2,3,6-trlchlorophenyl)  acetic  acid 
(fenac),  and  2,4-bls(lsopropylamlno) -6- 
(methylthio) -s-triazlne  Iprometone)  applied 
to  the  soil.  Two  years  after  treatment,  the 
plots  were  examined  for  the  presence  of  seed- 
lings. Many  of  the  secondary  forest  species 


and  several  primary  iorest  species  were  pres- 
ent as  seedlings.  In  addition,  there  was  no 
apparent  differential  effect  of  the  six  herbi- 
cides. 

The  presence  of  seedlings  on  ;)lots  treated 
\\ith  such  high  rates  of  herbicides  is  an  im- 
portant point  Several  of  the  herbicides,  par- 
ticularly ienac  and  picloriini,  persist  m  soil. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  ih.it  highly  susceptible 
plant  species  would  be  affected  by  lierblcide 
residues  in  the  soil.  But  experience  lias  shown 
that  species  commonly  present  in  forests  are 
not  so  susceptible  that  regeneration  would  be 
prevented.  The  small  experimental  plots  In 
Puerto  Rico  were  treated  v^'lth  27  pounds  per 
acre  of  plcloram:  one  treatment  witli  White 
in  Vietnam  would  apply  only  1.5  pounds  of 
plcloram  per  acre. 

In  conclusion  the  time  .scale  for  succession 
in  a  semldeclduous  forest  in  RVN  is  un- 
known. Single  treatments  with  defoliants 
should  not  cause  severe  sviccessional  prob- 
lems but  multiple  treatments  probablv  will 
becau.se  of  site  dominance  by  bamboo." 

Ecologic  consideration-:.  Tlie  ecologlc  con- 
siderations as  they  apply  to  plant  iiopulatlons 
were  dlscu.ssed  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
article.  The  effect  of  defoliation  on  animal 
populations  is  trulv  unknown 

Men  stationed  at  Special  Forces  camps 
have  told  me  of  seeing  deer  awo  report*!, 
birds  (many  reports),  tiger  tone  sighting 
several  sound  identifications  i ,  elephant  awo 
reports),  monkey  (numerous  reports)  and 
cold-blooded  vertebrates  i  numerous  re- 
ports i.  I  saw  a  tiger  track  in  the  road  at 
Katum  There  were  no  reports  of  bovines 
It  is  possible  that  such  ixjvines  as  the  kou- 
prey.  gaur,  and  banteng,  reported  to  be  rare,* 
are  no  longer  present  in  the  defoliated  areas 
in  war  zones  C  ;,nd  D  But  I  jusoect  -hat 
bombing,  artillery,  fire  human  presence,  and 
hunting  have  had  a  far  greater  effect  than 
has  defoliation 

ToxicrrY  OF  herbicides 
A  discussion  of  ecologlc  effects  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
relative  toxicity  of  herbicides  lieing  used 
for  defoliation  and  crop  destruction.  The 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam  are  onlv  mod- 
erately toxic  to  warm-blooded  animals  None 
deserve  a  lengthy  discussion  except  for  Agent 
Blue  icacodylic  acid),  which  contains  arse- 
nic. Inorganic  arsenicals  such  as  arsenic  trl- 
oxide,  sodium  arsenlte,  lead  arsenate,  cal- 
cium arsenate,  and  Paris  preen  are  extremely 
toxic.  Organic  arsenicals,  such  as  Blue,  have 
a  low-  mammalian  toxicity.  Two  series  of  or- 
ganic arsenicals  are  used  .as  herbicides.  The 
arsonic  acid  series  is  formed  by  a  single  or- 
tranic  group  combined  directly  to  arsenic: 
the  arsinic  acid  series  have  two  organic 
groups.  By  varying  the  organic  group  in 
either  series,  a  wide  range  of  phytotoxicities 
can  be  obtained  in  products  with  a  relatively 
low  level  of  mammalian  toxicity^'  (table  3)". 
Toxicity  studies  for  White  liave  shown  The 
oral  dose  needed  to  kill  50  percent  of  test 
animals  to  be  'LDjp)  3080  milligrams  per 
kilogram  for  rats,  2000  for  sheep,  and  more 
than  3163  for  cattle.-'  The  oral  dose  for  Blue 
is  2600  milligrams  per  kilogram  for  rats.» 
There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
herbicides  used  m  Vietnam  will  cause  tox- 
icity problems  for  man  or  animals. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

If  my  assignment  had  been  simply  to  de- 
termine if  the  defoliation  program  had  an 
ecological  effect,  the  answer  would  have  been 
a  simple  "yes,"  and  a  trip  to  'he  country 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  But  to  assess 
the  magnitude  of  the  ecoloelc  effect  i?  sn 
entirely  diSerent  matter. 

T.^ELE    3 

The  LD  I  dose  ;n  i-nilllerams  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight  r.eeded  to  kill  50  percent  of 
test  animals)  for  ibe  herbicides  used  in  R'VN 
aiid  for  several  other  chemical  compounds 
are  as  follows  :  -'■' 
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Chemical-  U^t. 

Scxlium  &rsenlt« 10-50 

Paraquat- 150 

2.4.5-T 100-300 

2.4-D  .-- 300-1000 

CacodyMc  acid* 830 

Aspirin     ..- 1775 

Plcloram 8300 

1,1  -Dlinethyl-4.4'-blpyrldlnlum  salt 
•Active  Ingredient  of  Agent  Bine 

One  moat  realize  that  biologic  populations, 
even  those  remote  from  man.  are  dynamic 
Seasonal  changes,  violent  weather  events. 
Are.  birth,  maturation,  senescence  and  death 
cause  a  continuing  ecologlc  flux.  Normally. 
the  ecologlc  flux  operates  within  narrow  Ilm- 
I'.s  in  a  climax  community  It  is  only  catas- 
trophic events  that  cause  an  extreme  eco- 
loglc shUt  .ind  reduce  the  community  to  a 
lower  serai  stage 

The  defoliation  program  has  caused  eco- 
loglc changes  I  do  not  feel  the  changes  are 
Irreversible,  but  complete  recovery  may  take 
a  long  time  The  mangrove  type  is  killed 
with  a  single  treatment  Regeneration  of  the 
mangrove  forest  to  Its  original  condition  Is 
estimated  to  require  about  20  years 

A  single  treatment  on  semldeclduous  forest 
woult*  ca-ase  an  inconsequential  ecologlc 
chanjr-  Repeated  treatments  will  result  in 
Invasion  of  many  sites  by  bamboo.  Presence 
jf  dense  bamboo  will  then  retard  regenera- 
tion of  the  forest  The  time  scale  for  regen- 
eration of  semldeclduous  forest  Is  unknown. 
Available  Information  is  so  scanty  that  a 
prediction  would  have  no  validity  and  cer- 
tainly no  real  meaning  Most  of  the  defolia- 
tion treatmen'.s  in  the  semldeclduous  forests 
have  been  made  In  strips  along  lines  of  com- 
munication The  ecologlc  effect  of  defoliation 
i:i  thuse  areas  would  not  be  as  severe  as  In 
areas  where  large  blocks  have  been  treated. 
The  effect  of  defoliation  on  animals  Is  not 
known,  but  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
extreme  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  knew  far  less 
about  animals  than  at>out  plants  Ptsh  catch 
has  increased  during  a  period  of  intensive 
treatment  :or  defoliation,  which  surprlaed 
and  pleased  me  Actual  data  were  not  avail- 
able for  population  trends  of  other  forms  of 
animal  life  Large  mammals  have  been  seen 
recently  m  war  zones  C  and  D.  the  areas  of 
greatest  defoliation  activity  Included  were 
tiger,  monkey,  elephant,   and  deer 

RECMMEN-D.^TIi'MS 

1 1 )  The  desirability  of  ecologlc  research  in 
Vietnam  after  the  war  ends  cannot  be  over- 
em.phaslzed  The  research  should  be  admin- 
istered through  an  institution  that  will  pro- 
vide continuity  and  breadth  for  the  research 
program.  The  opportunity  of  establishing; 
ecologlc  research  under  the  International 
Biological  Program  shomd  be  explored 

i2>  Continuing  assessment  of  the  defolia- 
tion program  as  It  affects  forestry  and  water- 
shed values  should  be  made  Ground  observa- 
tions are  most  desirable  but  aerial  surveys 
during  various  seasons  of  the  year  will  con- 
tribute much  good  information 

i3i  Prom  an  ecologlc  point  of  view,  the 
concept  of  defoliating  in  strips  or  In  a 
checkerboard  piittem  has  great  merit  Un- 
defoUated  aretts  would  serve  ad  a  seed  source 
for  regeneration  and  as  habitat  for  wildlife. 
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Chemical  C.^rcoes  Pose  Threat — Derail- 
ments Now  Grave  Dangeb 

Washington  (UPD— "In  the  past.  It 
wasn't  a  big  deal,  but  now  if  you  have  a  de- 
railment you  might  blow  a  whole  town  off 
the  map  " 

T.^lklng  was  a  government  safety  expert  in- 
vestigating the  ifrowlng  number  of  disasters 
triggered  by  the  derailment  of  railroad  tank 
cars  flUed  with  volatile  explosives,  and  lethal 
chemicals  and  gases. 

t^nk  car  spi  it  open 
In  Crete.  Neb.,  last  month  19  cars  of  a  Chi- 
cago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy   freight  Jumped 
the  track,  sliced  open  a  tank  car  parked  on 
a  siding,  and  let  loose  its  cargo  of  anhydrous 


ammonia,  an  acrid  fertilizer  used  for  its  high 
nitrogen  content. 

The  deadly  ammonia  seeped  Into  nearby 
homes  and  killed  five  persons.  Three  others 
who  had  hitched  rtdee  on  the  freight  died  in 
the  wreck  and  36  other  persons  suffered  In- 
juries because  of  the  gas 

In  January.  15  cars  of  a  Southern  Railway 
freight  train  derailed  at  Laurel.  Miss.,  rup- 
turing a  tank  car  tilled  with  propane  gas  and 
setting  off  a  chain  of  explosions  and  lires 

TOWN  EVACUATED 

The  blast  sent  chunks  of  the  tank  car 
whistling  through  the  air  Like  mammoth 
pieces  of  shrapnel  and  a  10-bIock  area  i,if 
Laurel  was  set  aflre.  but  somehow  only  two 
persons  were  killed 

In  Dunrelth,  Ind  .  the  same  type  of  catas- 
trophe occurred  in  December.  1968,  when  a 
Penn  Central  freight  train  derailed,  touching 
off  a  Are  in  a  chemical-carrying  tank  car. 

The  tire  caused  an  explosion  and  the  entl:*- 
town  was  evacuated  There  were  no  deaths 
but  the  lire  destroyed  the  town's  major  in- 
dustry, a  cannery,  seven  homes,  and  polluted 
a  nearby  stream.  The  total  damage:  over  $1 
million. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says 
that  the  output  of  industrial  chemicals  hii.< 
gone  up  350  per  cent  since  World  War  II 
Nearly  two  billion  pounds  of  Industrial  explo- 
sives are  transported  each  year — along  with 
a  rising  tide  of  military  explosives.  Added  to 
this  list  of  dangerous  cargoes  are  shipments 
of  rocket  fuel,  and  radioactive  material 

NEW    POTENTIAL    FOR    DEATH 

It  IS  now  f)bvlous  that  railroads  derail- 
ment accidents,  dangerous  enough  in  them- 
selves, have  acquired  a  new  and  catastrophic 
potentl.il  lor  death  and  destruction  previ- 
ously unknown."  said  John  H.  Reed,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  Transportation  Saletv 
Board 

In  addition  to  the  v^istly  increased  number 
of  dangerous  shipments  that  could  cause 
catastrophe  In  a  derailment,  there  are  now 
more  derailments  themselves  than  there  havp 
been  m  the  past 

Between  i961  and  1967.  derailment  acci- 
dents increa.sed  85  percent.  In  1967.  the  la.'-t 
year  for  which  complete  tlgures  were  avail- 
able, the  railroads  reported  4,960  derailment.'^. 
Out  of  this  total.  1.611  were  caused  by  defec- 
tive equipment. 

RAIL    industry    BLAMED 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Assn.  blames 

the  railroad  industry  maintenance  Inr  Uie 
rising  number  of  derailments.  Thev  are  also 
highly  critical  of  the  lack  of  federal  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  rail  safety 

Most  railroad  .iccldents  are  investigated  i:v 
the  railroads  themselves  and  the  results  re- 
ported to  the  krovernment 

'  Clearlv,  ,se!f-policlng  by  the  railroads  pu:^ 
the  publics  safety  In  second  place  when  .: 
comes  to  the  biggest  c.ause  of  train  acci- 
dents—fault  v  pcnupment  and  r.-iU  lines."  ti  > 
RLE.\  claims. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
also  has  warned  Congress  that  because  of  the 
"relatively  high  rate  of  derailments,  colli- 
sions and  grade  crossing  accidents  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  need  for  a  general  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  existing  railroad  maintenance  and  t ;  - 
eratlng  procedures" 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  lecommittal  vote  or. 
House  Resolution  270.  I  was  present  and 
voted  against  recommittal.  However,  n:: 
final  passage  I  was  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  therefore  mi.ssed  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  that  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
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that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  the  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman's  ex- 
ijlanation  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


REPORT  ON  REPUBLIC  OP  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  Albert)    Is 

recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 

honor  and  pleasure  at  your  direction  to 

accompany  a  group  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  visited  the 
Republic  of  Korea  during  the  first  week 
of  March.  All  members  of  our  delegation 
found  the  trip  to  be  interesting,  inform- 
ative, and  extremely  worthwhile. 

In  order  that  we  may  properly  report 
to  you  and  to  the  House  on  our  visit  to 

the  free  and  democratic  Republic  of 
Korea.  I  have  taken  this  special  order. 
The  visit  of  our  delegation  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
resulted  from  an  invitation  extended  to 
the  Speaker  by  the  distinguished  Vice 
Speaker  of  the  Korean  National  Assem- 
bly, the  Honorable  Kyung  Soon  Chang, 
who  suggested  in  his  invitation  that  an 
exchange  of  views  between  our  two  legis- 
lative bodies  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
respective  countries. 

The  Speaker  was  unable  to  attend  and 
i.e  designated  me  to  represent  him  and 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  group.  The 
delegation  from  the  House  was  made  up 
of  23  Members  of  Congress  who  were  in- 
•.  ited  after  consultation  with  the  Speaker 
the  minority  leader,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  to  insert  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Members  of  the  Korean  Delegation 
democrats 

Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman; 

W.  R.  Poage.  of  Texas: 

Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois; 

Kdward  P.  Boland.  of  Massachusetts; 

Thomas  P.   O'Neill.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts; 

Cornelius  E.  Oallagher,  of  New  Jersey; 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota; 

Richard  T.  Hanna.  of  California; 

Edward  J.  Patten,  of  New  Jersey; 

Kllgio  de  la  Garza,  of  Texas; 

Tliomas  S,  Foley,  of  Washington; 

Lee  H,  Hamilton,  of  Indiana; 

Oavld  Pryor.  of  Arkansas; 

liichardson  Preyer,  of  North  Carolina; 

REPtTBLICANS 

'.ickson  Betts,  of  Ohio; 

!Vter  H.  B.  Frellnghuvsen,  of  New  Jersey; 

■Vlillam  S.  Broomfield.  of  Michigan; 

•Albert  H,  Qule.  of  Minnesota; 

Chester  Mlze.  of  Kansas; 

T,  William  Stanton,  of  Ohio; 

Sherman  P,  Lloyd,  of  Utah; 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  of  North  Dakota; 

John  N.  Camp,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  16  com- 
mittees of  the  House  were  represented 
in  the  group.  The  Members  ranged  from 
an.ong  the  most  senior  to  those  serving 
their  first  term.  There  were  14  Demo- 
crats and  nine  Republicans. 

Nearly   all   geographic   areas  of  the 


^country  were  represented  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast  and  from  the 
North  to  the  South. 

Our  delegation  represented,  in  the  very 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  cross  section 
of  the  House,  reflecting  very  accurately, 
I  feel,  the  political  philosophies  and  the 
regional  as  well  as  the  national  interests 
of  this  body. 

We  left  the  United  States  on  February 

28  and  arrived  in  Korea  to  a  very  warm 

welcome  on  Simday  afternoon,  March  2. 

We  left  to  return  to  the  United  States 

early  in  the  morning  on  March  7. 

We  had  no  set  agenda  for  our  meetings 
and  discussions  and  selected  in  advance 
no  particular  topics  to  be  discussed. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to 
decribe  the  enthusiastic  and  warm  re- 
ception and  hospitality  accorded  our 
group. 

Never,  in  my  experience,  has  any  con- 
gressional delegation  been  given  a  more 
heartfelt  welcome. 

Never  have  any  of  us  come  away  from 
a  country  with  a  greater  appreciation 
and  imderstanding  for  such  a  strong  and 
gallant  ally. 

We  were  privileged  to  visit  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
other  leaders  of  his  government,  as  well 
as  the  Speaker  and  leaders  of  the  major- 
ity and  opposition  parties  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

We  received  extensive  briefings  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Economic  Planning  Board,  and  the  CIA. 
We  also  received  very  informative  brief- 
ings from  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  Korea,  Hon.  William  J.  Porter  and 
from  the  able  commander  of  U.S.  and 
U.N.  forces.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel 
III,  and  their  staffs. 

Also,  as  I  said,  we  met  with  the  Speaker 
and  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Korean 
National  Assembly. 

We  discussed  at  length  the  great  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Never  have  we  seen  a  more  energetic, 
more  enthusiastic,  more  determined 
people  than  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  economic  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing is  amazing. 

On  every  hand  we  could  see  new  con- 
struction and  new  development. 

Private  business  is  taking  a  new  and 
very  justified  look  at  Korea  for  invest- 
ment purposes. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  increased  over  13  per- 
cent last  year;  there  was  a  42-percent 
expansion  in  their  exports  and  almost  a 
29-percent  increase  in  manufacturing 
production. 

Those  of  us  on  the  delegation  found 
these  statistics  to  be  most  impressive. 

Much  of  what  has  been  done  has.  of 
course,  been  accomplished  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
Korea  is  not  yet  to  the  point  where  it 
can  do  without  our  economic  aid. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
make  no  better  investment  than  invest- 
ing in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a 
friend  and  ally  like  Korea. 

The  country  is  developing  rapidly  and 
many  members  of  the  delegation  had  an 


opportunity  to  visit  national  develop- 
ment projects,  industrial  plants,  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  see  for  themselves 
the  progress  which  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  were  also  privileged  to  visit  the 
demilitarized  zone  marking  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
which  is  jointly  manned  by  Korean  and 
United  States  troops. 

We  visited  both  American  and  Korean 
units. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  came  away  from 
there  with  a  great  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  job  our  boys  are  doing  and 
the  tremendous  job  being  done  by  our 
Korean  allies  in  holding  that  line  against 
Communist  expansion. 

ROK  soldiers  are  among  the  finest  on 
earth. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  the  second- 
largest  contributor  of  armed  forces  to 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  50.000 
Korean  troops  fighting  side  by  side  with 
U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  we  have  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  among  those  of  us  making 
this  trip  that  our  military"  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  should  continue  and. 
if  anything,  it  .should  be  increased,  in 
order  that  Korean  troops  manning  the 
barrier  again.st  Communist  infiltration 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  might 
have  the  best  quality  of  weapons  avail- 
able. 

We  should  make  a  special  eflort  to  see 
that  these  people,  among  the  very  best 
of  our  friends,  are  given  the  military 
capability  to  defend  themselves  and  the 
free  world  against  the  Communist  men- 
ace of  North  Korea. 

They  are  a  great  people  and  a  great 
friend  and  we  should  help  them  in  everv 
way  possible. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Korean 
people  has  been  tested  in  two  wars  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  They  have  not  been 
found  wanting. 

The  Koreans  are  amone  the  mo.st  fer- 
vently anti-Communist  people  of  the 
world  due  to  their  own  bitter  experience 
with  the  North  Korean  and  Red  Oiinese 
Communi.st  invasion.  They  are  ,=talwart 
and  brave  supporters  of  US. -Asian 
policies.  We  have  no  stronger  ally  and  no 
finer  friend. 

This  is  evidenced,  as  I  have  said,  not 
only  by  the  enormous  contribution  they 
make  to  their  own  defenses  with  one  of 
the  world's  largest  standing  armies,  but 
also  by  their  vahant  efforts  in  Vietnam, 
The  leaders  of  our  armies  m  South- 
east Asia  have  uniformly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  finer  fighting 
man  than  the  Korean  soldier.  He  is 
tough,  courageous,  brave  and  well- 
trained. 

We  were,  as  I  indicated,  impressed  by 
the  economic  growth  being  made  in 
Korea.  U'.S.  aid  and  assistance  has 
helped,  but  as  I  tried  to  point  out  earlier, 
the  procress  which  has  been  made  is 
most  truly  reflected  in  the  industry,  in- 
telligence, and  inherent  vi^'or  of  the 
Korean  people. 

If  we  have  any  regrets  at  all  about  our 
trip  to  Korea  it  is  that  we  did  not  have 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  visit  informal- 
ly with  the  Korean  man  in  the  street. 
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He  IS  representative  of  a  strong  and  great 
people  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  our 
friends 

We  were  impressed  also  by  the  way  the 
Korean  people  have  moved  during  the 
last  several  years  to  elective  representa- 
tive government.  They  havt-  displayed  an 
increased  political  maturity  and  have  a 
devotion  to  democratic  principles  imsur- 
passed  in  the  world 

The  Koreans  are  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  international  communism  and  they 
are  among  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  regional  political  institutions  and  col- 
lective security  arrangements  a.s  a  means 
of  combatintj  Communist  at;«ression  and 
expansion 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  with- 
out commentinu  on  the  hospitality  and 
generosity  of  the  Korean  people  and 
their  Government  We  were  honored  to 
be  received  by  the  President  who  tjave 
us  the  liighest  honors  within  the  power 
of  his  great  country  to  bestow 

We  were  welcomed  and  honored  by  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Seoul  and  by  the 
great  Seoul  National  University 

I  was  privileged  to  address  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  on  behalf  of  the 
Speaker  and  our  delegation  and  I  will 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
speech  delivered  at  that  time 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  making  this  exchange  with  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Korea 
possible  through  your  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  extended  by  Vice  Speaker 
Chang  This  exchange  with  our  counter- 
parts in  Korea  has  made  it  possible  for 
all  of  us  privileged  to  make  this  trip  to 
obtain  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  task 
faced  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the 
fields  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment as  well  as  in  security  and  other  de- 
fensive needs. 

It  has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  which  give  rise  to  misunder- 
standing and  concern  between  our  two 
countries  and  in  the  views  of  both  our 
legislative  groups,  and  it  has  greatly  and 
very  properly  enhanced  the  possibility  of 
a  solution  to  any  problems  which  might 
arise. 

It  Is,  Mr  Speaker,  the  consensus  of  our 
i^roup  that  this  exchange  was  indeed  val- 
uable and  that  in  the  future  we  should 
from  time  to  time  exchange  views  with 
sucii  visits  as  this.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  tiiese  exchanges  could  be  continued 
and  that  sometime  soon  a  delegation 
from  the  National  .Assembly  ot  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  might  be  invited  to  visit 
the  United  States. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  House  from  a  joint  statement  issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  visit  by  the  Vice 
Speaker  of  the  Korean  National  .Assem- 
bly and  myself : 

During  iheir  visit  to  Koreri.  members  ot 
the  .'\merlcau  delegation  had  extensive  con- 
versatluns  with  their  counterparts  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  with  many  other  high 
officials  of  government. 

This  group  aiso  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  other  parts  of  Korea  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  Jointly  manned  military  defenses  as  well 
as  national  development  projects 

Both  Koreans  and  .\mericans  found  these 
exchanges  to  be  extremely  informative,  bene- 
flclal  and  meaningful. 


It  was  Jointly  concluded  that  exchanges 
such    as   this   should    be   continued 

The  American  group  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  similar  delegation  from  the  Korean 
National  .Assembly  might  visit  the  United 
States  and  that  future  US.  delegations  might 
return  to  Korea 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  on  this  note  that  I 
want  to  conclude  my  remarks. 

Exchanges  such  as  this  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  hope  a  delegation  from  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  can  visit  the 
United  States  and  that  future  U.S.  dele- 
gations might  return  to  Korea. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  there  may  be 
inserted  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  I 
made  at  the  Korean  National  Assembly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Albert's  speech  before  Korean  Na- 
tional .\.s.sembly  follows; 

SpntH      Dtt.IVrREI)     BY     HEPRE.-iEN!  ATIVE     CARL 

.Albert  th  Korean  .N'atki.nal  Assembly  (in 

BehaLk    i)F    Hon     John     W     McC.iR.mack 

Speaker  uf  the  U  S  Hiu'se  or  Representa- 
tives 

Mr  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
for  all  of  us  to  have  this  opportunity  to  visit 
Korea  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for 
ourselves  the  visible  and  tangible  evidence 
of  the  political  prop-ess  and  economic  growth 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 

The  Twentieth  Century  has  been  very  un- 
kind to  a  number  of  nations,  great  and  small. 
In  Eiu"ope  as  well  as  In  .\sla.  but  few  have 
undergone  such  ordeals  ,'ind  sutTered  such 
dev-^slallon  as  the  ancient   nation  of  Korea 

Yet  today  we  see  the  Kurpan  people,  who 
have  fought  so  many  battles  not  of  their  own 
choosing,  flghilng  and  winning  the  most 
glorious  battle  of  all,  the  battle  over  the  old 
enemies  of  hunger    poverty,  disease 

Having  suffered  grievously  from  the  evils 
of  our  century  you  are  now  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  which  the  modem  age  can 
also  offer 

You  are  demonstrating  to  other  peoples 
how  these  fruits  can  be  cultivated  and  har- 
vested. 

And  you  are  doing  this  without  sacrificing 
the  unique  culture  which  your  ancestors  de- 
veloped over  so  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years 

Wherever  f>ne  kniks  in  Korea  today,  one 
can  see  how  much  can  be  ;\ccomp'.lshed 
under  effective  leadership  by  an  Intelligent, 
capable  and  courageous  people. 

Many  of  us  In  the  United  States  Congress 
have  been  deeply  concerned  that  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  which  the  United 
Slates  has  been  able  to  extend  to  Its  friends 
has  not  always  served  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  Intended 

But  here  In  Korea  we  can  see  a  tangible 
demonstration  <if  how  judicious  aid.  Intelli- 
gently used  by  a  skillful  and  determined  peo- 
ple, can  help,  among  other  things,  to  produce 
fighting  forces  of  extraordinary  effectiveness. 

Today  these  forces  not  only  defend  a  stra- 
tegic area  of  the  free  world  on  the  mainland 
of  .Asia  but  are  also  making  a  valorous  and 
indispensable  contribution  to  the  free  worlds 
struggle  In  Vlet-Nam 

.And  may  I  assure  you  that  the  American 
people  will  not  forget  your  willingness  to 
sacrifice  your  sons  for  freedom  In  the  far- 
away Jungles  of  Vietnam,  just  as  we  sacri- 
ficed ours  nineteen  years  ago  m  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Korea 

Moreover.  Korea  today  Is  much  more  than 
a  bastion  on  the  front  lines  of  the  free 
world.  It  Is  a  success  story  in  the  vitally 
important  area  of  economic  development. 

We   can  see   here   how   economic   aid    has 


helped  to  produce  dramatic  economic  prog- 
ress and  a  climate  favorable  for  foreign  pri- 
vate   Investment. 

And  finally  I  can  see  before  me  now  the 
evidence  of  political  progress  and  maturity, 
a  democratically  elected  parliamentary  body. 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago.  who  would  have  asserted  with  confidence 
that  In  so  short  a  time  Korea  could  achieve 
so  much  m  any  one  of  these  fields,  let  alone 
in  all  three. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea Is,  quite  literally,  the  story  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  nation  from  devastation  and 
des^)ondency  to  economic  progress.  Initiative 
hope,  and  integration  Into  the  community  of 
nations 

.A  visitor  need  be  here  only  a  few  hours  to 
sense  the  new.  almost  visible,  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-assurance  which  perme- 
ates vour  nnintry. 

This  remarkable  transformation  Is.  above 
all,  .1  prodvict  of  sound  governmental  policle? 
and  the  qualities  of  Intelligence,  diligence 
receptivity  to  advice,  and  openness  to  Inno- 
vation which  characterize  the  Korean  people 

But  It  Is  also,  I  believe,  a  product  refiectlng 
the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  unique 
partnership  for  progress  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  partner- 
ship to  which  both  countries  have  contrib- 
uted over  many  years 

We  now  see  the  fruits  of  our  Joint  effort.^ 

The  United  .States  Is  deeply  gratified  that 
the  external  resources  which  It  has  been 
able  t/)  provide  have  been  used  so  wisely  by 
the   Korean   people 

These  resources  have  Included  grant  aid  In 
dollars  and  In  agrlcuitura!  commfKlitles,  de- 
velopment loans,  technical  asslst;ince.  us  well 
as  Ideas  and  suggestions  of  all  kinds 

Some  uf  the  Ideas  have  been  accepted 
Others  have  been  rejected  .is  not  appropriate 
Almost  all  of  what  you  have  accepted  you 
have  modified  to  meet  your  particular  re- 
quirements .And  this  Is  as  It  should  be  in  the 
give  and  take  of  a  partnership 

It  Is  a  tribute  both  to  you  and  to  the 
Americans  who  have  worked  with  you  that 
this  open  and  genuine  dl.ilogue  of  ideas  has 
never  fiagged 

Success  would  have  been  Impossible  with- 
out genuine  cooperation  In  our  efforts  to  solve 
problems  of  mutual  concern 

All  of  us  can  remember  the  years  when 
our  Joint  programs  were  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  the  situation  in  Korea  was 
hopeless,  and  that  the  infant  Republic  would 
never  be  able  to  manage  Its  own  economic 
and  political  affairs  Events  have  given  the 
Ue  to  such  negative  Mews  Today  Korea  :s 
proudly  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  United 
States  in  Vlet-Nam.  taking  a  leading  role  .n 
regional  cooperation  in  Asia,  and  experiencing 
a  phenomenal  rate  of  economic  growth 

The  Korean  example  has.  indeed,  had  i 
marked  effect  on  the  rest  of  .Asia  I  am  told 
that  representatives  of  other  .Asian  nations 
have  been  visiting  your  country  with  increas- 
ing frequency  over  the  past  few  years  hoping 
to  learn  liow  your  successes  were  achieved 

I  might  add  that  private  business  In  the 
United  States,  in  Japan,  and  in  many  Euro- 
pean n.'jtions  is  taking  a  vastly  Increased  ::i- 
terest  m  Korea 

This  trend  shows  great  promise  for  t.ne 
future 

Progress  on  the  economic  front  has  been  a 
major  element  in  Korea's  growing  self-con- 
fidence 

I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  vital  statis- 
tics, but  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the 
growth  in  your  Gross  National  Product  of 
over  thirteen  percent  last  year,  the  forty-two 
percent  expansion  In  your  exports,  and  the 
28  5  percent  Increase  In  your  manufacturing 
production  are  statistics  which  I  and  mv 
colleagues  find  most  impressive 

Major  developments  In  the  political  field 
have  accompanied   economic   progress. 

After  fourteen  years  of  negotiation,  a  rea- 
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sonable  settlement  was  reached  wltb  Japan 
and  normal  relations  restored. 

This  removed  a  constant  source  of  Irrita- 
tion and  uncertainty  and  brought  both  your 
country  and  Japtan  into  closer  and  broader 
contact  with  the  rest  of  Asia. 

The  agreement  was  a  major  achievement 
whose  fuU  benefits  are  only  beginning  to 
be  felt. 

The  decision  to  send  Korean  troops  to 
Viet-Nam  was  also  a  difficult  decision  to 
make,  and  I  can  well  understand  how  care- 
fully you  had  to  weigh  that  decision  In  view 
of  the  aggressive  forces  poised  to  the  north 
of  you. 

The  fine  performance  of  your  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield  In  Vlet-Nam  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  both  our  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  for  the  Vietnamese  at  whose 
request  both  we  and  you  are  helping  in  the 
fight  against  the  aggressor. 

In  June  1966  your  government  took  an 
initiative  which  I  particularly  applaud.  You 
invited  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  seven  Asian 
countries,  including  Japan,  to  meet  in  Seoul 
in  order  to  form  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cil. This  concept  of  a  meeting  of  Asian  pow- 
ers to  discuss  Asian  problems  was  a  purely 
Korean  Idea  and  dramatized  your  growing 
stature  In  international  relations. 

I  have  also  been  pleased  to  learn  that  there 
have  been  numerous  other  International 
meetings  In  Seoul,  including  the  Asian  Par- 
liamentary Union  and  the  1968  Colombo 
Plan  meeting.  You  are  working  effectively 
with  an  international  Consultative  Group 
under  World  Bank  auspices.  Korea  has  made 
the  International  scene.  You  In  the  south 
ire  very  much  a  part  of  the  larger  world. 

The  only  "Hermit  Kingdom" — as  our  geog- 
r,.phy  books  used  to  call  Korea — Is  the 
rommunlst  regime  which  still  occupies  the 
northern  part  of  Korea, 

All  of  your  economic,  political,  and  dip- 
lomatic progress  has  been  accomplished 
while  you  were  under  constant  threat  and 
liarassment  from  the  North. 

The  response  oUihe  Korean  people  to  the 
ir.curslons  from  |R  North  has  been  mag- 
nificent There  hSI  been  no  panic  In  your 
response,  only  determination— determination 
T  )  defend  your  hard-won  accomplishments 
.md  to  continue  to  build  and  to  progress. 
This  should  truly  be  an  inspiration  to  other 
peoples 

The  primary  credit  for  all  these  encourag- 
ing developments  that  I  have  talked  about 
must  go  to  the  Korean  people  themselves, 
■■nd  I  speak  to  them  through  you,  their 
liosen  representatives.  It  has  been  their  in- 
•fUtgence.  their  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
•heir  interest  in  new  ideas,  and  the  quality 
■  f  their  leadership  which  have  brought  such 
s.itisfylng   achievements. 

We,  the  Kc;rean  and  American  peoples, 
Kave  travelled  a  difficult  road  since  1945. 

While  the  focus  of  policy  has  shifted  sev- 
rr,ii  times  in  both  countries,  there  has  been 
.■  constancy  of  commitment  to  our  common 
coals.  Our  commitment  and  our  partner- 
ship win  continue.  There  Is  still  much  for  us 
■■'-'  achieve  together,  and  together  we  will 
veach  ovir  common  goals. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
'leman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
uuished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
who  was  a  very  strong  and  important 
member  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
:he  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
remarks,  which  I  thought  were  most  ap- 
i'ropriate  and  most  accurate. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  describing  the  actions  of 
'he  committee,  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  relations  with  our  Ko- 


rean colleagues,  which  I  thought  were 
most  fortuitous. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  done 
an  equally  magnificent  job  in  depicting 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  people  of 
South  Korea  and  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions.  I  know  of  no 
other  country  in  the  world  which,  bur- 
dened with  the  great  cost  of  an  active 
military  establishment,  has  made  the 
economic  progress  which  South  Korea 
has  made.  Other  countries  who  have  not 
had  that  cost  have  made  comparable 
progress,  but  they  have  not  carried  the 
load  of  economic  development  and  of 
defense  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  grievous 
load,  but  this  country  has  done  it.  I  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  for  his  ex- 
planation, and  I  congratulate  the  Ko- 
rean people  and  their  leaders  on  their 
accomplishments. 

At  this  time  I  wish  also  to  add  a  word 
of  commendation  to  the  majority  leader 
for  his  fine  leadership  of  this  commit- 
tee. The  Speaker  authorized  this  com- 
mittee and  selected  the  leadership  and 
did  well  in  the  selection.  I  think  Carl 
Albert  did  an  outstanding  job  in  making 
it  possible  for  this  congressional  group 
to  see  and  to  hear  and  to  understand 
while  we  were  in  Korea. 

I  express  my  personal  thanks  and  I 
know  the  thanks  of  all  who  went  on  this 
tour  with  the  majority  leader,  who  was 
also  the  leader  of  this  group.  Then  let 
me  compliment  the  members  who  made 
up  this  group.  You  selected  able  men.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Not  one  failed  to  measure  up 
to  the  high  standards  you  would  expect 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out,  Mr 
Speaker,  as  our  leader  has  pointed  out. 
that  the  whole  background  of  Korean 
life  is  one  of  concern  over  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  from  the  north. 
The  people  of  South  Korea,  or  at  least 
their  leaders,  full  well  realize  what  many 
of  our  people  seem  to  be  unable  to  realize 
and  that  is  that  the  Communists  are 
always  probing  for  a  weak  spot  and  are 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  weak- 
ness whether  it  be  in  'Vietnam,  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, in  Korea,  or  in  the  United 
States. 

Most  Americans  apparently  suppose 
that  the  war  is  over  in  Korea  and  that 
there  has  been  16  years  of  peace  in  that 
unhappy  land.  This  is  not  true.  There 
has  been  no  peace  treaty,  although  there 
is  a  cease-fire  arrancrement.  That  cease- 
fire arrangement  is  honored  more  in  the 
breach  that  in  the  observance — at  least 
in  order  to  see  that  it  is  observed — 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  have  been  forced  to 
commit  thousands  of  men  and  billions 
of  dollars  and  this  commitment  of  men 
and  resources  continues.  Every  day  there 
is  firing  along  the  so-called  cease-fire 
line.  Every  night  Korean  and  American 
troops  patrol  the  south  half  of  the  so- 
called  demilitarized  zone.  We  have  built 
no  fortfications  in  this  area  because  the 
armistice  agreement  prohibits  it  but  we 
have  fortified  the  line  inside  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  just  south  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  the  Communists  have  forti- 
fied the  entire  north  half  of  the  zone. 
■We  know  that  they  seek  to  infiltrate  into 


the  Republic  of  Korea  both  through  our 
defense  areas  and  by  sea.  Communist 
spies  are  continually  captured  in  South 
Korea.  They  are  equipped  with  the  best 
weapons  and  intelligence  instruments 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  supply.  'We 
know  that  the  North  Korean  armies  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  Commu- 
nist-made weapons  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  best  Russian  rifles.  The  Commu- 
nists on  the  other  hand  know  that  only 
a  small  part  of  our  Korean  allies  have 
the  best  American  equipment  Many  of 
the  South  Korean  troops  are  armed  with 
Springfield  rifles  and  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  Korean  reserves  training  with 
wooden  rifles. 

I  think  the  United  States  is  making  a 
terrible  mistake  in  not  supplying  these 
people  with  weaponry  at  least  equal  in 
quality  to  that  which  the  Russians  are 
supplying  to  the  Communists  in  the 
north. 

The  South  Koreans  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fight  in  their  own  defense 
but  to  do  so  effectively  they  must  have 
weapons  equal  to  those  of  their  foe.  I 
would  rather  supply  the  weapons  rather 
than  supply  more  American  boys. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Rus- 
sian troops  have  not  fired  a  shot  in  co- 
operation with  any  of  their  satellites 
or  allies  but  Russian  guns  have  been 
used  in  almost  every  conflict  around  the 
world.  The  South  Koreans  are  anxious 
to  fight  their  own  battles  and  they  have 
proven  their  willingness  to  help  the 
United  States,  There  are  approximately 
50.000  South  Koreans  troops  fighting 
with  our  boys  in  South  Vietnam  and 
every  report  I  have  had  is  that  they  are 
among  the  toughest  and  best  .■soldiers  in 
that  conflict.  One  cannot,  however, 
blame  South  Korea  for  their  concern 
when  they  read  that  respected  American 
officials  are  seriously  advocating  a  pull- 
out  in  South  Vietnam  Of  cour.se.  if  we 
pull  out  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese  be 
overrun  either  directly  by  the  Commu- 
nists or  be  taken  over  by  the  kind  of 
coalition  government  which  brought 
Czechoslovakia  into  the  Communist 
orbit,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Koreans 
would  wonder  how  firm  are  our  guaran- 
tees in  Korea.  And  not  only  would  our 
friends  in  South  Korea  wonder  but  our 
enemies  in  North  Korea  would  unques- 
tionably arrive  at  the  same  inevitable 
conclusion — that  the  United  States  is  in- 
deed a  paper  tiger. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
what,  if  we  begin  a  disgraceful  retreat 
from  South  Vietnam  that  we  would  not 
get  all  of  our  boys  as  far  as  Honolulu 
before  the  Communists  would  open  an 
attack  along  the  demarcation  line  in 
Korea — and  here  might  well  be  the  op- 
portunity for  a  rapprochement  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists. Here  might  be  the  place  where 
two  Communist  giants  would  cease  their 
conflicts  and  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
rear  guard  of  the  retreating  American 
forces. 

Nor  can  the  Koreans  take  any  com- 
fort from  the  trend  of  American-Japa- 
nese relations.  Although  the  United 
States  has  helped  Japan  effect  a  most 
remarkable  economic  recovery.  General 
MacArthur  wTote  into  the  Japanese 
Constitution  a  provision  so  limiting  their 
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military  activities  that  today  Japan  :s 
able  to  devote  all  of  her  resources  to  her 
Internal  developnr.ent  Japan  does  not 
bear  the  burden  of  expensive  armaments 
&a  does  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Now  Japan  SLSks  and  I 
feel  sure  the  United  States  :.s  already 
committed  to  the  return  of  the  threat  for- 
tress at  Okinawa  Of  course,  the  United 
States  does  not  want  the  responsibility 
of  government  in  Okinawa  but  we  do 
need.  Japan  needs  Korea  need.-  and  all 
of  Asia  needs  the  stabilizing  influence 
of  this  i?rpat  base  To  rem.)ve  ;t  -aiI;  the 
Koreans  fear,  and  I  fear,  have  an  f^tlect 
quite  similar  and  probably  much  more 
far  reaching  that  the  British  wnthdrawal 
from  Singapore 

Koreans  are  not  unreasonable  or  emo- 
tional They  simply  recognize  the  facUs 
They  see.  as  many  of  our  own  people  who 
have  never  been  Invaded  by  communist 
hordes  cannot  see.  that  the  Communists 
never  fail  to  occupy  any  Ughtiy  defended 
areas  that  they  want.  The  Koreans  un- 
derstand, just  as  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovalcia  must  understand,  that  placing 
a  Communist  In  a  position  of  power  in  a 
government  is  tantamount  to  tuinln*,' 
that  country  over  to  the  Communists. 
They  understand,  as  some  or  our  people 
cannot  seem  to  understand,  rhat  you 
cannot  turn  your  back  on  a  pack  of  does 
and  run  away  and  leave  your  friends 
without  beinK  bitten  yourselves. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  had  a  far  better  un- 
derstandinif  of  this  Kurean  feeling  after 
our  visit  to  Korea  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  ever\-  Member  of  this  House  to  visit 
Korea  and  to  see  what  the  Koreans  have 
done  They  have  done  a  ^-reat  deal  but 
they  need  the  assurance  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  turncoat  They  need  the 
assurance  that  our  country  will  keep  its 
pledses  They  i^et  no  comfort  from  what 
they  are  seeing  or  hearing  at  the  other 
end  of  this  Capitol  and  I  ^iet  no  comfort 
from  It.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
stood  American  does. 

I  congratulate  the  Koreans  on  all  they 
have  done  I  am  proud  of  them  as  allies. 
They  are  willing  to  work  Their  threat 
economic  progress  is  based  on  hard  work. 
They  are  wilUnt;  to  fteht  Their  very  na- 
tional e.xistence  is  dependent  on  iheir 
willingness  to  fight  for  their  rights  I 
want  the  United  States  and  Korea  to  re- 
main ijood  allies  and  tjood  friends  They 
are  our  kind  of  people.  I  believe  visits 
such  as  this  one  which  was  recently 
made  tend  to  im.prove  those  relations 
Mr  Majority  Leader,  we  tiiank  you  for 
your  leadership  and  for  your  courtesy, 
and  through  you  we  thank  our  friends 
;n  Korea  for  their  outstanding  hospital- 
ity 

Mr  ALBERT  I  wish  to  thank  the  dls- 
tintruished  L^entleman  from  Texas  Mr 
Po.v.E ' ,  for  his  very  splendid  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  take  pleasure  In 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  our  trip 
although  I  may  say  that  If  there  ever 
was  a  cohesive  yrroup  with  not  the  slight- 
est partisan  interest  it  was  this  informal 
group  that  went  to  Korea.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio    Mr   Betts'. 

Mr  BETTS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding 


to  me  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  as.soc;ate  myself  with  his  remarks  And 
that  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with 
what  he  has  to  .say.  I  always  preface  any 
comments  I  make  atwut  the  recent  con- 
kiiesMonal  trip  to  Korea  by  stating  that  I 
seldom  travel  In  defense  of  it.  however, 
I  have  always  felt  that  there  has  to  be 
.some  benefit  in  seeing  the  world  and  tr>'- 
ing  to  appral.se  some  of  the  problems. 
My  own  e.xperlences  In  connection  with 
this  trip  have  left  some  impre.ssioixs 
which  I  feel  will  be  valuable 

I  certainly  have  only  commendation 
for  the  chainnan  of  our  i^roup.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Albert  i 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  Mr.  Albert 
for  asking  me  to  go  along. 

Tl\f  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  al- 
ways conducted  himself  with  ijreat  dig- 
niry  and  eloquence  on  everv'  occasion.  I 
was  proud  to  serve  under  him  on  this 
delCiJation  By  necessity  he  liad  to  make 
many  appearances  and  many  speeches 
and  to  be  present  on  many  occasions  on 
behalf  of  our  delegation  It  .lUst  seemed 
to  nie  that  the  Koreans  felt  we  were 
representing  the  whole  United  States,  so 
m  a  sen.se  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Albert',  was  real- 
ly a  representative  of  our  country  in 
Korea  at  that  time 

For  4  days  we  were  briefed  by  Ameri- 
can military  and  Embas^sy  otBcials. 
Korean  iemslatlve  and  executive  leaders, 
and  visited  the  demilitarized  zone.  In- 
cluding Panmunjom  In  a  few  highlights, 
I  can  report  only  briefly  on  a  few  im- 
poitant  subjects. 

The  people  of  South  Korea  are  ex- 
tremely triendly  to  Americans  When  we 
landed  at  Kimpo  Aiv  Base.  .Seoul,  we  were 
met  bv  bands,  troops  at  attention,  high 
Government  ofBcials.  and  little  ;,Mrls  who 
gave  each  of  us  a  huge  bouquet.  The 
street.s  at  Seoul  were  decked  with  ban- 
ners reading  '  Welcome  US.  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  ■  The  Korean  people 
remember  the  US  .soldiers  .saved  them 
from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
troop.s  ixr.d  that  U  8  taxpavers  have  con- 
tributed many,  many  dollars  to  the 
restoration  of  their  economy.  All  of  this 
was  mentioned  often  enough  to  convince 
me  that  there  is  genuine  feeling  among 
South  Koreans  that  there  would  be  no 
Repubhc  of  Korea  today,  free  of  commu- 
nism, except  for  the  United  States. 

The  economy  of  the  countr>'  is 
progre.ssing.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  high 
government  officials  .say  that  U  S.  eco- 
nomic aid  will  be  phased  out  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  go  it  alone.  This  was 
refreshing  since  so  many  foreign  coun- 
tries keep  begging  for  our  financial  help. 
It  Is  all  the  more  amazing  because  South 
Korea  is  a  relatively  poor  countn.'  Com- 
munist North  Korea  is  much  richer  with 
minerals  and  strategic  hydroelectric 
power  Private  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
capital  is  being  invested  in  South  Korea. 
Super  highways  are  being  built  through 
the  mountains  connecting  the  industrial 
cities  with  the  capital  and  providing 
better  means  for  the  ver>'  poor  farmers 
to  market  their  products.  The  per  capita 
wealth  is  rising,  not  rapidly  but  slowly 
and  steadily  Of  course,  one  is  con.stantly 
reminded  that  all  of  this  was  made  pos- 


sible by  the  sizable  contributions  of  U.S 
taxpayers  In  the  form  of  economic  aid 

FYom  a  military  standpoint  South 
Korea  has  a  tough  fighting  army.  It  has 
to  It  is  faced  with  a  mighty  and  ever 
threatening  Communist  force  from  the 
north  aided  substantially  by  Soviet 
Russia,  while  across  the  Yellow  Sea  hes 
ominous  Red  China.  The  North  Korean 
dictator  has  said  that  by  1970  he  Intends 
to  unite  all  of  Korea  under  communism 
Seoul,  the  capital.  Is  only  25  miles  from 
the  border  .separating  the  two  countries 
The  present  North  Korean  tecluiique,  in 
utter  violation  of  the  existing  tinice,  1 
to  harass  South  Korea  with  uuerrllla 
raids  In  doing  this  they  aim,  first,  to 
terrorize  the  peasants  into  disenchant- 
ment with  their  own  government  and  its 
ability  to  protect  them:  second,  to  dis- 
courage foreign  capital  from  being  in- 
vested In  South  Korea:  and  third,  hope- 
fully to  force  the  United  States  to  commi' 
more  troops  thereby  causing  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

United  States  troops  are  conducting  i 
trnm  and  unpiibliclzed  operation  W« 
visited  with  our  soldiers  at  the  frontline^ 
the  outposts,  and  Panmunjom.  and  had 
lunch  with  them  at  their  mess.  At  on- 
of  the  outposts  we  saw  US.  .soldiers  pa- 
trollini:  the  borderline  on  the  side  ol 
snow-clad  mountains,  in  bitter  colrl 
Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  polic;. 
our  boys  are  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  stemming  the  tide  of  com- 
munism. 

To  .sum  it  up — I  appreciate  very  muc:. 
the  opportunity  to  have  made  this  trii' 
It  .showed  me  that  the  South  Koreans  aii 
a  friendly,  enercetic.  and  brave  people 
Tliey  love  the  United  States  and.  mo.  • 
of  all.  are  truly  -'rateful  for  our  help. 

Mr.  ALBEJRT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinszuished  gentleman  for  his  kind 
remarks,  and  for  his  contribution. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  yielding  t 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  and  Standards,  and  on 
of  the  ranking  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  whose  experienci 
and  knowledge  were  of  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  entire  delegation  during  ou: 
trip,   the   gentleman   from   Illinois   iMi 
Price* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  first  compliment  and  congratu- 
late the  ~'entletnan  from  Oklahoma,  .i- 
did  our  ranking  minority  member  on  tl.o 
trip  '  Mr.  Betts  > .  on  the  manner  in  whk:. 
the  L'entleman  from  Oklahoma  conduct*  a 
this  committee  in  its  mission  to  Souiii 
Korea.  I  felt  it  a  privilege  to  serve  0:1 
that  committee. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  warmth  and 
the  crenuineness  of  the  reception  we  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  the  ofBcials  of  th 
Republic  of  Korea  and  members  of  their 
National  .Assembly,  but  from  the  avt:- 
age  South  Korean  with  whom  it  was  nu: 
privile!,'e  to  come  into  contact. 

I  followed  very  closely  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  centleman  accurately  stated  ih--^ 
situation  as  we  found  it  in  that  coun- 
ivy.  The  ^'entleman  also  accurately  stated 
the  reception  we  received  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  .Assemblv. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  visit  with  th*' 
Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly,  th-^ 
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Vice  Speaker,  the  leader  of  the  majority, 
and  also  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
party  in  their  assembly.  We  found  a 
stable  government  there.  We  found  a 
good  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  We  found 
most  of  all  a  genuine  grratltude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  South  Korea  for  the 
contribution  that  we  made  In  preserving 
their  independence.  We  found  that  those 
people,  having  been  assisted  by  us  in 
maintaining  an  independent  govern- 
ment, recognize  the  importance  of  other 
people  lending  a  hand  to  other  nations 
when  their  independence  is  threatened. 
That  is  the  reason  they  have  a  large 
military  force  today  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  reason  they  understand  what 
the  problem  is  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
understand  aggression.  They  imdersttuid 
threats  of  aggression.  They  are  prepared 
to  fight  not  only  to  malnttdn  their  own 
independence,  but  to  help  others  of  their 
neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia  maintain 
their  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  actually  the 
Korean  war  has  been  only  a  suspended 
war.  Those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  to  talk  with  both  our 
own  forces  and  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  who  are  msmning  the  de- 
militarized zone,  understand  that  there 
IS  still  a  threat  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
and  it  takes  watchfulness  in  every  hour 
of  the  day  to  keep  that  threat  from  ma- 
terializing into  another  all-out  aggres- 
sion. 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGEi  who  was  the  ranking  member  of 
our  committee.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  when  he  suggests 
that  we  should  do  more  in  providing  ade- 
quate equipment  to  the  forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

We  have  provided  those  members  of 
the  ROK  Army  who  are  fighting  with  us 
in  South  Vietnam  with  the  most  modem 
of  equipment,  and  I  believe  we  should 
go  further  and  provide  the  full  military 
force  of  South  Korea  with  the  most  mod- 
ern of  equipment  because  I  know  that 
this  equipment  will  be  used  for  the  de- 
fense of  free  nations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  that  strong  military  force  main- 
tained in  South  Korea,  and  mostly  of 
their  own  personnel,  we  will  have  a  bul- 
wark of  defense  against  further  aggres- 
sion in  that  coimtry. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  contribute 
more  to  security  in  Southeast  Asia  than 
Ijroviding  adequate  equipment  and  the 
most  modern  equipment  to  the  ROK 
Army. 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  go  to 
South  Korea  to  meet  with  their  legisla- 
tors. I  might  say  that  on  the  committee 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  selected  to 
make  this  trip  there  were  Members  like 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage), 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  Members  who  sit 
on  various  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  it  was  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  committees.  We  foimd  in  the 
national  assembly  of  South  Korea  al- 
most our  coimterparts  in  government, 
cxv 515 — Part  6 


So  it  appears  they  have  used  as  a  blue- 
print the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment that  they  find  in  our  country  and 
are  demonstrating  it  throughout  the 
Asian  world.  They  have  their  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  They  have  their  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  They  have 
their  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  members  of  our  group  who  serve  on 
those  coimterpart  committees  in  our 
House  of  Representatives  met  with  these 
particular  groups  so  that  there  was  a 
good  working  relationship  between  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  foimd  that  parallel,  but  most  of 
all  we  found  a  strong  feeling  of  alliance 
between  the  people  of  South  Korea  and 
the  American  people.  I  think  we  would 
do  well  to  expand  this  feeling,  to  improve 
upon  it,  and  to  continue  to  hold  the 
friendship  of  this  great  and  wonderful 

0^0  d1  6 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  visit 
Korea  for  the  first  time  as  a  member  of 
a  delegation  of  House  Members  led  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert. 

It  was  tmfortunate  that  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  unable  personally  to  lead 
the  group.  However,  you  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  suitable  stand-in.  hs, 
chairman,  the  majority  leader  repre- 
sented the  delegation  with  intelligence 
and  dignity,  in  a  completely  nonpartisan 
fashion. 

As  a  group,  the  entire  delegation — 
diverse  with  respect  to  political  view- 
point,  interests,  age,  and  standing  in  the 
House — has  only  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  believed  that 
understanding  can  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  such  parliamentary  exchanges,  even 
if  on  an  irregular  basis.  This  was  no  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  weus  a  most  appro- 
priate time  to  send  this  delegation.  South 
Korea  is  rapidly  moving  toward  economic 
viability,  and  in  recent  years  has  begun 
to  play  a  positive  and  active  role  in  the 
international  community.  It  has  become 
a  leading  advocate  for  regional  political 
and  economic  cooperation  in  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  ex- 
periencing increasing  security  problenis 
with  North  Korea,  which  seems  bent 
upon  renewing  hostilities.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  immediate  threat.  South  Korea 
has  contributed  almost  50.000  troops  to 
the  free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  share  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
many  of  the  same  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities. Our  soldiers,  ander  the  banner 
of  the  U.N.,  man  battle  positions,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  South  Koreans 
along  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea. 
We  are  fighting  side  by  side  in  Vietnam. 
Our  objectives  are  the  same.  We  both 
seek  a  stable,  peaceful,  and  independent 
Asia,  and  the  Koreans  determination  to 
resist  Communist  expansion  and  aggres- 
sion is  as  unwavering  as  our  owti.  There 
is  a  lot  at  stake  in  our  relationship  with 
South  Korea.  I  hope  our  counterparts 
in  the  Korean  National  Assembly  are  re- 
assured as  to  our  continuing  deep  interest 
and  support. 


I  should  like  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  tribute  to  South  Korea's  important 
economic  progress.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Korea  and  see 
firsthand  the  tangible  results  of  U.S.  aid, 
which  I  have  so  long  supported.  In  Wash- 
ington it  is  difficult  to  \isualize  the  prob- 
lems facing  Korea  along  with  its  develop- 
ment needs  and  defense  requirements. 
When  you  can  see  just  how  much  is 
needed  and  how  few  resources  are  avail- 
able to  meet  these  needs,  then,  and  only 
then,  can  there  be  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  immense  accomplishments  of  this 
small  nation. 

AID  officials  in  Korea  described  to  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  many  gains 
and  dramatic  improvements  in  the  key 
economic  indicators  and  in  the  people's 
standard  of  living.  They  pointed  out, 
however,  that  Korea  still  faces  many 
economic  problems.  But.  they  believe, 
with  well-designed  policies,  hard  work, 
and  continued  political  stability,  the 
situation  vnW  continue  to  improve 
rapidly  By  1971,  Korea  should  be  on  the 
verge  of  self-sustaining  growth. 

Our  assistance  is  still  required.  Loans 
and  other  forms  of  economic  aid  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
growth.  Materiel  and  equipment  to  main- 
tain and  modernize  the  military  forces 
are  essential  if  they  are  to  remain  a 
credible  deterrent.  I  intend  to  support 
such  assistance  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  warm  reception  and 
kind  hospitality  of  the  Korean  people.  I 
shall  long  remember  my  visit  with  them. 
Also.  I  want  to  thank  the  many  United 
States  and  Korean  Government  officials 
who  made  it  possible  for  our  short  stay 
to  be  .so  productive,  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Especial  recognition  must  be  civen 
to  the  tremendous  efforts  by  Speaker 
Rhee  and  Vice  Speaker  Chanc  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  see  that  nothing  was 
overlooked  in  providing  for  our  fruit- 
ful visit. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinsuished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Albert,  in  di.scussing  the  rx- 
change  trip  we  made  early  la.st  month  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  spirited  ^oune 
democracy  modeled  after  the  poUtical 
system  here  in  the  United  States.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  extended  to 
Speaker  McCoriviack  by  the  Honorable 
Kyung  Soon  Chang.  Vice  Speaker  of 
Korea's  National  As-sembly.  Mr.  Albert 
led  a  delegation  of  22  Congres.smen  to 
Korea  the  week  of  February  28-March  8 
for  an  exchange  of  views  with  that  na- 
tion's legislators.  The  trip.  Mr.  Speaker, 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  Talkir.'^ 
frankly  with  Korea's  able  legislators  and 
administration  ofBcials.  touring  the 
country's  cities  and  military  bases,  learn- 
ing firsthand  of  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  grov^-th  that  has 
thrust  Korea  into  the  forefront  of  Asian 
nations,  I  found  the  trip  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  and  rewarding  that  I  have 
ever  experienced.  Our  talks  with  Korean 
leaders  were  quite  unlike  some  informal 
intergovernmental  conferences — confer- 
ences that,  unfortunately  but  under- 
standably, turn  out  to  be  little  more  than 
polite  shams  characterized  by  exchanges 
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of  affable  banter  and  other  trivialities 
The    Korean    conferences    were    candid, 
open,    and   lively    I   feel   sure  our   talks 
with    National    Assembly    members    will 
help  strenijthen  the  traditional  political 
and    economic   friendship    between    the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
My  first  impression  of  Korea  was  its 
dramatic     physical     beauty       tmibered 
mountains  in  the  east,  plains  that  sprawl 
out  for  hundreds  of  miles  m  the  south- 
west, cities  that  present  a  striking  mix- 
ture   of    graceful    oriental    architecture 
and    ariant   skyscrapers.    The    climate — 
brisk  and  cold  during   our   trip — is  not 
unlike  that  of  our  own  Northeast.  The 
phrase    'land  of  contrasts"  is.  of  course. 
a   cliche   so   worn    that   even   maga/ine 
editors  have  abandoned  it    Yet  the  say- 
ing fits  Korea  aptly   There  you  can  find 
poverty  next   to  affluence,  sophisticated 
technjlo«ical  installations  next  to  peas- 
ants' hovels,  kimonos  next  to  miniskirtvs 
The  Republic  of  Korea  faces  a  dou- 
ble challeni^e  in  the  1970's     continuing 
its    economic    growth    while    defending 
against  Ihe  constant  menace  posed  by  its 
Communtet  neighbor  to  the  north  North 
Korea'.s  terrori.st  assaults  against  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  have  been  srowing  more 
and  more   frequent.   Rattling  its  sabers 
and  flexinij  its  muscles  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. North  Korea  has  made  plain  its 
Intent  to  subjugate  the  struggling  young 
democracy  at  its  southern  borders.  What 
was  once  routine  harassment  near  the 
demilitarized    zone    turned    into    armed 
clashes  in  the  1960s.  The  DMZ  seemed 
to  bristle  with  tension  when  we  toured 
It  last  month    In  1968 — the  year  North 
Korea    stepped    up    its    strident    propa- 
ganda barrage  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea— It  staged  two  spectacular  acts  of 
aggression    the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Park  and  the  seizure  of  the 
USS    Puebhi    Pledged  to  defend  South 
Korea  agaui.-t  armed  attack,  the  United 
States   remains   that   country's   greatest 
ally  in  this  era  of  new  North  Korean  bel- 
ligerence. 

Despite  the  ever-present  threat  from 
its  Communist  neighbor,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  made  truly  staggering  eco- 
nomic gams  over  the  past  decade.  The 
economic  growth  rate,  for  example, 
jumped  all  the  way  from  4  1  percent  in 
1961  to  13  1  percent  m  1968  The  invest- 
ment rate— the  fuel  of  economic 
growth — nearly  doubled  from  13  1  per- 
cent to  24.5  percent  in  the  same  period. 
And  merchandi.se  exports  swelled  from 
S43  million  to  .S500  million,  an  increase 
of  12  times.  The  single  most  dramatic 
index  of  Korea's  economic  growth  is  its 
capital  city  of  Seoul.  Its  buildings  re- 
duced to  rubble  and  its  people  facing 
starvation  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
Seoul  IS  now  a  booming  metropolis  with 
a  modern  skyline  Koreas  continued 
growth  hinges  on  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States — aid  that,  quite  clearly, 
must  be  continued.  The  great  strides 
Korea  has  taken  in  economy  have  been 
matched  m  health  and  education.  Korean 
life  expectancy,  for  example,  increased 
from  33  years  in  1953  to  52  years  in  1967. 
And,  as  just  one  further  example,  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  country's  school 
age  youngsters  are  now  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 


All  available  evidence.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
dicates that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
continue  ILs  striking  record  of  economic 
and  cultural  growth  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
our  host  for  the  trip.  Vice  Speaker 
Kyung  Soon  Chang,  to  Pre.sldent  Chung 
Hee  Park,  Prime  Minister  II  Kwon 
Chung,  SpeaJo'r  Hyo  Sang  Yi.  and  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Chung  Hun  Pak.  for 
their  many  courtesies 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
copies  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
Vice  Speaker  Chang:  from  Young  Sam 
Kim.  National  A.ssembly  floor  leader  for 
the  opposition  party;  from  National  As- 
semblyman Cho  Han  Paik.  and  from 
Howard  .-X  Rusk,  M.D  .  chairman  of  the 
American-Korean   Foundation.   Inc. 

National  .\s.sembly. 

Repvblic  rir  Korea. 
Seoul.  Korea.  March  10,  !969 
Hull    Edward  P    Boland, 
Thr  House  of  Representatives . 
The  V  S   Congrris, 
Wa.ihington.  [)  C 

Dear  Concressman  Boland  It  wa.s  indeed 
my  pleasure  and  honor  'n  have  been  able  to 
invite  yourself  and  the  ."U.stlngulshed  mem- 
bers of  your  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  to 
Korea  and  I  am  sure  that  the  pleasure  and 
honor  are  also  those  of  our  National  .Vssem- 
bly  and  the  People  of  Korea  I  believe  that 
you  now  have  returned  back  to  your  country 
safe  and  sound. 

I  personally  wonder  whether  the  accom- 
modations we  arranged  for  your  comfortable 
stay  in  Korea  had  met  your  satisfaction. 
However,  as  I  stated  sometime  while  you  were 
In  Seoul  I  expect  the  next  chance  of  ex- 
tending to  the  even  larger  delegation  what 
we  would  not  afford  during  your  previous 
visit  to  our  country 

.^s  anticipated  by  myself  and  by  the  People 
of  our  country  as  well,  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  your  visit  we  did  best  of  our  efforts 
to  let  all  of  the  vlstlng  members  look  Into 
the  '. arlety  of  realities  we  are  facing  with 
and  listen  to  what  Korea  has  to  say  about  the 
betterment  of  the  existing  close  ties  between 
the  two  Ci-iiintrles  I  flrmly  believe  that  our 
etforts  have  efTectxiated  to  a  great  extent  In 
leading  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  pro- 
ductive and  fruitful  result  In  this  regard 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  recent  visit  will 
surely  make  a  great  contribution  to  the  even 
closer  ties  between  our  Countries  as  well  as 
to  creating  the  most  important  motivation 
of  cooperating  by  the  legislative  bodies  for 
the  Interests  of  the  two  Nations  .^nd  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  visit  will  certainly 
Initiate  a  step  forward  to  the  creation  of  the 
piirlliimentarians  asi.x-latlon  which  I  pro- 
posed earlier 

Please  allow  me  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  you  and  your  f;unlly 
Sincerely. 

Ktcnc  Soon  Chanc, 

Vice  Speaker 


National   Assemdlt. 

REpt'BLtr  (pf  Korea, 

.\tarrh  18.  !'J69 

Dear  Hon  E.  P  Boland  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  visit  to  this  country,  and  hope  you 
have  made  a  pleasant  trip  back  homeland 
despite  of  the  bad  weather 

I  am  very  sorry  for  that  we  have  not  had 
enough  lime  to  share  more  conversation  with 
you  due  to  your  too  heavy  schedule  However. 
It  Is  my  great  desire  to  get  a  chance  to  pro- 
mote our  friendships  by  opening  the  proposed 
next  round  table  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea 


Hoping  for  your  continued  cooperation  for 
the  development  of  this  nation.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

YouNO  Sam  Kim, 
Floor  Leader.  Oppo.'<ittOTi  Party. 

National  Assembly. 

OmcE  OF  THE  National  Assemblymen, 

Seoul,   Korea,  March    13.   1969. 
Hiin.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington.   DC, 

Dear  Hon  Boland:  It  was  my  real  pleas- 
ure to  meet  you  when  you  visited  Korea.  It 
Wis  .il.so  unlorcett.ible  oppurtuiutv  that  I 
was  personally  able  to  talk  with  you  on 
v.irloufl  subjects  Including  our  son  who  is 
jtvKlying   In    the   Harv.ird    University. 

Through  such  an  occasion  as  your  visit  to 
Korea  It  will  really  Improve  our  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  nations  and  will 
create  Important  political  relations  among 
the  democratic  free  world. 

.Vs  our  news  papers  have  announced.  It 
was  the  tlrst  and  largest  .American  Delega- 
tion we  have  ever  received  since  1882  in 
which  we  have  signed  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
C'lmmerce  with  the  United  .States  Your  Mslt 
to  Korea  also  emphasized  that  your  country 
is  the  most  reliable  one  .imong  the  friendly 
nations  of  today. 

I  ,im  sorrv  th.'it  I  w:i.s  not  personally  able 
to  treat  you  because  of  the  heavy  schedule 
>T>u  had.  Mrs  Cho  .ind  I  talked  about  you 
.md  we  have  decided  to  send  you  a  small 
gift  as  a  monument.  This  Is  the  one  I  have 
[>ersonally  ordered. 

I  .  m  wntlnii  to  my  son.  Sung  II.  that  he 
make  a  courtesy  call  to  you  at  his  con- 
venience. 

Meanwhile.  I  do  wish  you  will  be  healthy 
and  moet  prosperous  In  developing  vour 
political  life. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cho,  Han  Paik. 

The  America.n-K'  'Rv  an 

Poi'ndation,  Inc.. 
.Vc!c    York.   SY..   March    14.    1969. 
Hon.   Edward  P    Boland. 
Rcpresentali:  r  from  .M a.- aachusettS, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  It  was  good  to  read 
of  your  recent  visit  to  Korea  It  occurred  to 
me  that  you  would  be  Interested  In  the  at- 
tached Annual  Report  of  the  American- 
Korean  Foundation's  activities  there. 

We  at  the  Foundation  are  proud  of  our 
part  during  the  past  seventeen  years  In  re- 
habilitating -South  Korea  In  the  general 
areas  of  health,  welfare,  housing,  agriculture 
and   education. 

If  it  is  not  too  much  of  an  Intrusion  In 
your  busy  schedule.  I  would  appreciate  any 
comments    or    observations    regarding    your 
trip  that  you  may  have. 
Cordially. 

HOWARD  A    RtTSK.  M  D  , 

Chairman. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  a  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  a 
close  friendship  with  its  people  as  the 
ranking  minority  membc-  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittce 

The  economic  growth  and  vitality  of 
the  Republic  coupled  with  the  patriotism 
of  Its  people  have  been  a  continuing 
source  of  inspiration  ana  encourjigement 
to  me 

I  am  deeply  urateful  for  the  Republic's 
willing  contribution  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  Nkillful  and  courageous 
performance  of  its  50,000  troops 

As  a  principal  delegate  to  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
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in  1967,  I  assimied  with  special  enthu- 
siasm the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
arguments  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
opposition  to  withdrawal  of  U.N.  troops 
from  Korea. 

For  these  reasons  and  a  great  many 
more  I  welcomed  the  establishment  of  an 
interparliamentary  exchange  between 
the  Congress  and  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  And,  I  was  most 
pleased  to  be  invited,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  with  my  colleaguges  in  this  ex- 
change. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
our  meetings  with  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Korean  Government 
were  meaningful  contributions  to  con- 
tinued strong  ties  between  our  two 
nations. 

The  success  of  the  exchange  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  skillful  prepa- 
ration and  thorough  planning  of  our 
host,  the  Honorable  Chang  Kyimg  Soon, 
Vice  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  to  the  hospitality  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly. 

Special  contributions  and  insights  into 
the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  Repub- 
lic were  provided  in  meetings  with  the 
Honorable  Park  Chung  Hee,  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  Honorable  Chung  II 
Kwon,  Prime  Minister,  the  Honorable 
Choi  Kyu  Hah,  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Honorable  Im  Chimg  Sik,  National  De- 
fense Minister,  and  many  of  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlirough  all  of  these  discussions,  Mr. 
Six-aker.  the  reappearing  themes  were 
the  Republic's  remarkable  economic 
vigor  and  its  strong  and  determined  de- 
fense posture. 

In  the  midst  of  its  second  5-year  plan, 
the  Republic  is  aiming  for  self-suflB- 
ciency  in  food-grain  production,  a 
doubling  of  international  trade,  and  a 
10-percent  annual  growth  in  gross  na- 
tional product  through  1971. 

Its  economy  rests  on  the  solid  foimda- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  major  industrial  en- 
terprises including  power,  iron  and  steel, 
jietrochemicals.  and  transportation.  It 
is  buttressed  by  rapidly  exiJ"anding  pro- 
duction of  coal,  fertilizer,  cement,  flat 
glass,  and  plywood,  the  latter  a  major 
export  commodity. 

New.  large-scale  harbor  facilities  are 
under  construction  in  conjtmction  with 
the  building  of  new  petrochemical  com- 
plexes, an  integrated  iron  and  steel  mill, 
and  cement  plants.  Multipurpose  dams 
are  being  built  for  irrigation,  electricity, 
and  industrial  water  supply. 

Railways  are  being  expanded  and  elec- 
trified, and  a  massive  highway  construc- 
tion program  scheduled  to  be  completed 
by  1971  will  make  virtually  all  major 
iwpulation  centers  accessible  by  a  day's 
travel. 

Credit  for  this  remarkable  recovery 
from  the  devastation  in  which  the  Re- 
IJUblic  found  itself  following  the  1953 
armistice  belongs  to  the  intelligent 
IJlanning  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
dustrj'  of  its  people. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  can  take  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  helpful 
lole  they  played  in  assisting  in  this 
achievement.  Like  Taiwan,  the  Republic 


of  Korea  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  wise  and  prudent  use  of  foreign 
aid. 

As  U.S.  grant  aid  is  phasing  out,  the 
Republic  is  turning  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  international  lending  institutions, 
and  private  sources  for  financing  these 
projects. 

The  scope  of  economic  planning  and 
activity  reflects  a  high  degree  of  self- 
confidence  and  optimism. 

But,  the  Republic's  confidence  and 
tangible  accomplishments  must  be  viewed 
realistically  against  the  perpetual  threat 
of  disruption  and  aggression  from  the 
north. 

There  has  been  moimting  evidence 
since  1966  that  the  north  is  organizing 
its  population,  diverting  its  economic  re- 
sources, and  stockpiling  armaments  to- 
ward a  massive  increase  in  infiltration 
and  terrorism. 

The  dramatic  and  highly  visible  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic  imdoubtedly  has 
helped  encourage  the  north  to  attempt 
to  disrupt  the  south's  economy. 

Infiltration  has  increased  steadily 
since  the  October  1966  speech  by  North 
Korean  Premier  Kim  Il-Sung  calling  for 
stepped-up  guerrilla  warfare  agaiiLst  the 
south. 

While  the  United  Nations  Command 
recorded  59  significant  incidents  of  infil- 
tration in  1965  and  50  in  1966,  the  figure 
jumped  to  338  in  1967  and  a  near  equal 
number  in  1968. 

Most  dramatic  and  potentially  explo- 
sive of  these  was  the  abortive  Januarj' 
31,  1968,  commando  raid  on  the  Blue 
House,  the  official  residence  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee. 

Two  days  afterward  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
was  seized,  and  on  April  14  the  north 
laimched  a  surprise  attack  against  U.S. 
security  persormel  at  Panmunjom. 

In  late  October  a  company-sized  force 
of  120  heavily  armed  and  highly  trained 
guerrillas  intruded  through  the  eastern 
coastal  area  to  revolutionize  secluded 
mountain  villages. 

We  can  take  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  fact  that  all 
of  these  aggressive  forays  were  defeated 
by  the  concerted  counteractions  of  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

While  planes  and  equipment  provided 
the  Republic  by  the  United  States  are  in 
need  of  replacement  and  modernization. 
North  Korea  hac  been  stockpiling  signif- 
icant quantities  of  conventional  and  so- 
phisticated equipment  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  north  has  hardened  its  defenses 
and  dispersed  its  cities  to  protect  against 
heavy  air  attack  and  coastal  bombard- 
ment of  the  sort  we  delivered  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  guerrilla  battalions  are 
being  trained  in  the  north  with  the  as- 
signment of  total  harassment  in  each  of 
the  eight  provinces  that  make  up  the 
Republic. 

It  was  from  this  guerrilla  battalion 
that  men  were  drawn  to  form  the  com- 
mando team  that  attempted  to  assassi- 
nate President  Park  last  year. 

And,  despite  an  economy  that  is  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  growth,  the  north  is 
devoting  larger  proportions  of  its  budget 
to  military  purposes. 

While  we  can  only  speculate  about  the 
long-range  intent  of  this  buildup,  it  is 


clear  that  continued  infiltration  and  ter- 
rorism in  the  countryside  could  interfere 
with  the  rate  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
Republic  which  has  grown  steadily  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years. 

At  a  time  v\-hen  the  Republic  is  looking 
for  alternatives  to  U.S.  grant  aid  sched- 
uled to  phase  out  in  1970,  a  significant 
drop  in  foreign  investment  could  seri- 
ously dampen  its  economy. 

The  dangers  to  the  Republic  from  the 
north  are  both  real  and  immediate.  The 
outlook  is  for  more  infiltration  and  in- 
creased attempts  at  subversion. 

The  Republic  faces  the  task  of  con- 
tinuing to  counter  .such  dangers  without 
jeopardizing  either  its  economic  growth 
rate  or  the  measure  of  personal  freedom 
its  citizens  now  enjoy. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Korea  will  require  all 
of  the  material  assistance  and  moral  sup- 
port that  the  United  States,  and  others, 
can  muster,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  this 
undertaking. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first- 
hand look  which  this  inttrparliamentarj- 
exchange  provided  key  Members  of  Con- 
gress was  so  vital.  And  that  is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  type  of 
exchange  will  become  a  regular  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  relations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  is  a  foundation  on  which  we  can  build 
enlightened  and  informed  policy — policy 
which  responds  to  symptoms  of  develop- 
ing problems  rather  than  crises. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  ray  honor  and  privilege 
to  visit  the  Republic  of  Korea  a^  part  of 
the  delegation  headed  by  the  distin- 
gtiished  majority  leader.  I  commend  him 
for  taking  his  time  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  our  gracious  and  generous  hosts 
and  to  inform  our  colleagues  of  the  great 
strides  bein2  made  in  that  nation.  I  bene- 
fited personally  from  this  visit  and  am 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  add  to  my 
knowledge  of  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  cooperative  effort  for  the  security 
of  Southeast  Asia  makes  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States  .strong  and  lasting,  added 
to  this,  the  friendship  and  under.'^tanding 
achieved  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  our  Korean  hosts  will,  I  am  sure, 
strengthen  the  bonds  betv.een  our  two 
nations. 

Our  Government  has  assisted  many 
developintd  nations  around  the  world 
with  varjing  degrees  of  .success,  but  I  am 
overjoyed  to  report  to  the  Congress  that 
our  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  one 
of  the  most  worthwhile  investments  ever 
made.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Korean  war. 
the  people  and  Government  of  Korea 
have  developed  a  strong,  diversified,  and 
progressive  economy.  For  the  5-year 
period.  1962  to  1967.  the  per  capita  gross 
national  product  has  increased  7  percent 
each  year.  Agriculture  production  in- 
creased 25  percent  in  the  3-year  period 
1962  to  1967.  The  Central  Government's 
domestic  revenues  increased  49  percent 
each  year  from  1964  to  1966.  and  what  is 
definitely  significant  for  our  considera- 
tion is  that  the  share  of  the  Government 
budget  supported  by  the  U.S.  aid  program 
declined  from  35.3  percent  in  1964  to  11.8 
percent  in  1968, 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
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amples  of  our  aid  assisting  a  nation  in 
developinK  its  own  resources  The  Plepub- 
11c  of  Korea  gradually  and  Increasingly  is 
taking  over  those  projects  formerly  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  aid  In  truth  we  have 
helped  Korea  to  help  itself  This  has 
been  accomplished  only  because  of  the 
dedication  and  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea  and  their  chosen  leaders 
This  former  agricultural  nation  is  de- 
veloping industry  and  diversifying  Its 
economy  and  production  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  seen  the  great 
economic  growth  of  this  constantly 
threatened  nation.  The  Central  Govern- 
ment hopes  and  Is  workinR  for  the  day 
when  US  aid  will  no  longer  be  needed. 
TTicy  project  and  ase  planning  for  a  date 
only  2  years  hence. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  la  a  bastion  of 
strength  In  troubled  Southeast  Asia  Its 
Government  and  its  economy  are  stable, 
proeressive  and  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
people  They  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  good  and  loyal  friends.  Their  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
is  evident.  They  have  an  open  society 
and  do  hot  ft^ar  competition  in  industry*, 
political  parties,  or  the  press  They  have 
fought  and  been  successful  in  suppress- 
ing the  threat  from  North  Korea  and 
have  withstood  the  constant  harass- 
ment of  infiltrators  and  terrorists.  They 
appreciate  and  recognize  the  great  need 
for  the  Ururpd  Nations  force  within  their 
country  but  are  determined  to  bear  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  nation  s  defense 
as  they  can. 

We  visited  the  demilitarized  zone,  and 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  high  mo- 
rale of  our  troops  and  the  Korean  troops. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  both  morale 
and  effectiveness  could  be  improved  if 
the  means  for  defense  were  updated  The 
forces  of  t  le  Republic  of  Korea  are  now 
using  to  a  iireat  extent  F-1  rifles  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  in  our  interest,  as  well  as 
in  the  intfrest  of  Korea,  to  modernize 
the  weapons. 

Amencan  interests  he  with  a  stable, 
progressive,  and  free  Southeast  Asia  Ko- 
rea is  the  finest  example  of  that  wisiied 
for  stable  democracy  We  must  continue 
to  help  her  help  herself  and  must  see 
that  her  need  to  defend  herself  does  not 
negate  her  economic  growth  and  politi- 
cal stability.  What,  perhaps,  most  im- 
pressed me  was  the  overwhelming  desire 
of  the  Korean  people  and  their  elected 
leaders  to  insure  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic growth  were  not  endangered  by 
the  continung  need  for  defense.  They 
are  determined  to  remain  free  and  demo- 
cratic and  are  dedicated  to  both  political 
and  economic  independence. 

As  varying  pressures  are  applied  to  us 
to  allocate  funds  for  both  dome.stic  and 
international  needs  we  must  set  prior- 
ities I  am  hopeful  that  continued  aid  to 
Korea  will  be  high  on  the  list  of  each 
Member  Koreas  development  is  one  of 
the  fin*\>t  examples  of  what  American 
aid  and  cooperation  with  a  dedicated  and 
determined  nation  can  achieve. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
even.-  member  of  this  delegation  reflected 
a  credit  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  our  country. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey    Mr  Gail.acher'. 


Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wi.sh  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  thank- 
ing the  Speaker  for  allowing  me  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  mean- 
ingful experience. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
Speaker,  too.  on  the  sensitivity  that  he 
demonstrated  In  making  these  meetings 
and  this  exchange  possible  I  know  of 
no  greater  friend  that  the  United  States 
has  m  the  world  than  South  Korea  and 
I  know  of  no  greater  subject  of  greater 
importance  that  which  our  two  countnes 
attach  to  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideaa 
and  hopes 

There  was  a  certain  .sadness  about  re- 
turmng  Uj  Korea  and  to  see.  17  years 
later.  American  troops  and  Korean 
troops  still  improving  frontline  foxhole 
positions,  and  in  excess  of  .500.000  troops 
still  maintaining  the  lines  m  what  has 
been  an  uneasy  truce  for  those  17  years. 
There  Is  a  sadness  to  see  Korean  men 
who  have  grown  old  maintaining  the 
frontlines  for  their  own  freedom,  a  sad- 
ness also  about  the  amount  of  material 
and  expen.se.  and  the  number  of  lives 
that  have  been  poured  into  that  area. 

Yet,  also,  there  is  a  sense  of  reality 
about  it  Tliere  are  people  in  our  country 
who  demonstrate  for  peace,  yet,  I  know 
of  no  people  who  really  want  peace  more 
than  the  South  KorearLs  and  I  know  of 
no  other  people  who  want  peace  more 
than  the  citizens  of  tJie  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  the  world  demonstrate.s  a 
diJTerent  kind  of  reality  If  those  fox- 
holes were  not  manned,  if  tiiose  lines 
were  not  patrolled  nieht  alter  niKht.  day 
after  day,  terror  would  be  streaming 
down  fmm  North  Korea  to  kill  our 
soldiers,  to  kill  South  Koreas  soldiers, 
to  assassinate  their  president,  and  to 
assassinate  their  officials.  The  harsh 
realities  of  the  hostile  world  which  faces 
the  free  world  are  summed  up  in  Korea 
today 

Tliose  peoiMe  who  think  our  presence 
in  Vietnam  is  not  a  meaningful  one. 
should  see  how  meaningful  our  presence 
and  the  presence  of  troops  are  in  main- 
taining the  peace,  the  freedom  and,  yes, 
the  very  lives  of  innocent  civilians  in 
South  Korea  some  16  or  17  years  after 
the  firing  supposedly  stopped. 

I  know  that  other  Members  wish  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  But  before 
I  sit  down  I  would  like  to  join  m.y  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
majority  leader  of  our  party  who  was 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation.  .As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  on  many  parliamentary 
exchanges  I  know  of  no  more  important 
parliamentary  exchange  than  this,  and 
none  has  ever  had  greater  leadership 
than  our  deleu'ation  had  in  Carl  Albert. 
.\s  a  majority  leader  he  has  many  roles, 
but  I  witne.ssed  another  Carl  Albert  lii 
Korea.  C^rl  Albert  the  .serTsitive  diplo- 
mat, Carl  Albert  the  leader  of  his  coun- 
try's delegation  to  one  of  uur  country's 
greatest  allies. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
the  way  in  which  he  was  received  and 
the  way  In  which  he  responded  to  that 
reception.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who 
could  have  conducted  him.self  more  re- 
.sponsibly  or  more  responslvely  Few  dip- 
lomats in  our  State  Department  or  in  our 


Government  who  could  have  represented 
the  United  States  in  better  fashion. 

There  was  another  Carl  Albert  there 
also,  perhaps  different  from  the  one  we 
see  here  In  the  Congress.  He  was  the  man 
who  returned  to  Southeast  Asia  with  the 
great  knowledge  he  acquired  there  whUe 
serving  his  country  in  World  War  II.  He 
was  a  reaffirmation  of  what  Rhodes 
scholars  are  made  of,  as  he  met  there 
with  his  fellow  Rhodes  scholar,  his  class- 
mate in  the  days  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Oxford  with  Dean  Rusk,  and  the 
Rhodes  scholar  In  charge  there.  General 
Bonesteel.  one  of  the  splendid  military 
commanders  of  our  Army. 

From  any  aspect,  I  think  exceptionally 
hliih  marks  have  to  be  given  to  the 
chairman  of  our  delegation,  and  also  to 
our  Speaker,  because  they  have  made  a 
contribution  by  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  know  each  other  better — our  dele- 
gation and  the  Korean  delegation.  We 
have  exchanged  new  ideas,  and  because 
once  more  we  have  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple that  two  great  nations,  whose  blood 
is  spilled  on  the  many  hills  and  plains 
of  Korea,  have  fought  for  freedom  while 
seeking  only  peace  for  our  people. 

While  we  all  hope  for  peace,  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  we  will  .see  neace 
in  our  time  in  South  Korea  as  well  as 
in  Vietnam.  We  must  be  strong  and  vigi- 
lant Most  of  all,  we  must  be  awake  to 
the  realities  that  the  world  is  not  popu- 
lated only  with  people  who  truly  desire 
peace. 

I  think  all  who  made  this  journey 
know  the  liarsh  realities  in  Korea  In- 
cluding the  tact  that  there  are  peo;)le  in 
North  Korea  who  would  trample  any 
hope  for  peace  and  who  would  trimijle 
all  mens  freedom.  Peace  will  only  come 
when  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
recounize  that  peace  is  the  most  desir- 
able commodity  m  this  world.  For  lust 
the  desire  for  peace  cannot  bring  peace: 
It  demands  full  and  complete  reciprocitv 
from  the  other  side.  Until  then  I  think 
people  throughout  the  world  should  know- 
that  America  is  ready  to  join  in  any 
peace  movement  anywhere. 

Certainly  we  could  have  a  true  peace 
in  Korea  if  the  other  side  would  recog- 
nize this.  Similarly  we  will  have  a  true 
peace  In  Vietnam  if  the  other  side  rr>co!:- 
nizcs  the  United  States  of  America  will 
walk  9.5  percent,  if  not  99  percent,  of  the 
journey,  but  it  requires  the  two  sides  to 
find  peace  and  to  allow  hope  to  renew 
Itself  throughout  the  world. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who.  of  course,  is  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  members  of  our  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
tho.se  ijrivileged  to  be  included  in  the 
delegation  which  visited  in  Korea  with 
our  counterparts  in  the  Korean  National 
Assembly,  March  2-6.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Albert',  for  taking  this  time  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  trip. 

In  a.ssessing  this  unique  experience.  I 
would  first  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  sincere 
expression  of  gratitude  to  our  hosts  for 
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their  gracious  hospitality  and  their  will- 
ingness to  acquaint  us  with  their  plans, 
their  aspirations  and  their  special  prob- 
lems as  they  stand  firm  for  freedom's 
cause  against  a  constant  challenge  from 
the  north. 

In  addition  to  being  impressed  by  the 
friendliness  aiMt  steadfastness  of  the 
Korean  people.  I  would  say  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  trip  for  me  was  the  op- 
portunity to  see  firsthand  the  economic 
and  industrial  miracle  which  is  taking 
place  in  South  Korea. 

Those  with  knowledge  of  the  capital 
city  of  Seoul  and  the  suiToundlng  area 
in  the  strife-torn  days  of  the  Korean 
war  between  1950  and  1953  would  have 
to  be  amazed  over  the  recovery  which 
has  been  made.  Seoul  is  now  a  modem, 
j)iogressive  city  with  a  population  of  4 
million.  There  is  Little  evidence  of  the 
damage  and  destruction  inflicted  when 
the  North  Koreans  overran  It  in  1950 
and  the  u.N.  forces  won  it  back.  There 
are  signs  instead  of  prosperity  and  a 
business  boom  on  every  hand. 

Tills  comeback  Is  a  success  story  for 
American  aid.  Since  1953,  the  United 
States  has  extended  economic  assistance 
to  the  South  Koreans  to  the  extent  of 
.some  $4  billion.  We  have  also  been  gen- 
erous with  our  military  assistance  and 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  South 
Koreans  to  build  up  their  forces  and  de- 
•enses  to  where  they  can  handle  almost 
any  situation. 

Private  capital  from  foreign  investors 
has  also  paid  handsome  dividends  to 
those  companies  which  took  a  gamble 
on  the  will  and  the  energy  of  the  South 
Koreans  to  establish  their  Republic  and 
build  an  economy.  Five-year  plans  have 
succeeded  5-year  plans  and  are  moving 
South  Korea  toward  its  goal  of  indus- 
trialization and  modernization.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
>;oon  reach  the  stage  when  our  grants  in 
nd  can  be  terminated.  "Soft  loans"  will 
nil  be  needed  for  powerplants.  water 
ievelopment,  highways,  housing  com- 
ilexes  and  more  industries,  but  under- 
■vriting  these  loans  is  good  business  for 
he  United  States  as  we  help  a  trusted 
.illy  in  Asia. 

This  progress  and  success  is  galling  to 
the  North  Koreans  across  the  DMZ. 
They  will  do  anything  to  disrupt  it  as 
'heir  plots  and  coimterplots  of  the  re- 
ent  past  have  shown.  Their  next  tar- 
;;et  is  the  presidential  election  in  1970. 
President  Park  is  prevented  from  suc- 
ceeding himself  for  another  term  unless 
•he  constitution  is  amended.  He  is  popu- 
lar and  is  given  credit  for  the  stability 
and  phenomenal  advancement  of  the 
country.  The  North  Koreans  are  ex- 
pected to  infiltrate  and  provoke  incidents 
'o  disrupt  the  election.  They  have  vowed 
•0  reunify  the  countrj'  under  commu- 
nism by  violence. 

The   presence  of  the  Communists  is 

ail  too  near.  The  demilitarized  zone  is 

nly  30  miles  from  Seoul  and  there  are 

c-casional    skirmishes    which    threaten 

lie  peace.  One  day  out  of  our  tour  was 

•served  for  a  visit  to  the  DMZ  and  the 

■  :ucc  camp  near  the  village  of  Panmun- 

.;r)!n.  We  visited  both  the  Korean  and 

American   forces  patrolling   the  zone — 

no  25tli  Republic  of  Korea  Division  at 

'Hitpost  355.  and  Company  B,  2d  Bat- 


talion of  the  9th  U.S.  Infantiy  at  Ad- 
vance Camp  H-127. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour  for 
me  was  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  and 
have  lunch  with  our  men  at  this  front. 
I  was  honored  to  be  joined  by  two  Kan- 
sans  serving  in  these  forces — Sp  4C. 
David  A.  Tarpley  of  Lakin,  Kans.,  a  re- 
covery mechanic,  and  Pvt.  Ronald  C. 
McGoldrick  of  DeSoto,  Kans.,  a  track 
driver.  We  had  a  great  time  talking 
about  Kansas  and  what  is  happening 
back  home.  I  could  tell  they  were  both 
proud  of  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  but  I  was  also 
aware  that  they  are  anxicus  to  com- 
plete their  tours  of  duty  and  get  back 
home.  I  assured  both  of  them  that  I 
would  get  in  touch  with  their  parents 
as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Washington. 

These  men  of  ours  know  they  have 
the  gratitude  of  the  South  Koreans  for 
their  help  in  preserving  the  peace  so 
the  country  can  grow  and  prosper.  This 
outpouring  of  gratitude  was  evident  to 
our  party  as  well.  All  of  the  officials  at 
all  of  the  meetings  and  functions  let 
us  know  how  much  their  alliance  with 
the  United  States  has  meant  in  estab- 
lishing their  sovereignty,  in  building 
their  defenses  and  in  developing  their 
country.  It  is  a  unique  relationship  in 
many  ways,  but  one  built  on  friendship 
and  trust  and  the  overriding  conviction 
that  free  men  everj'where  must  join 
hands  and  take  a  stand  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Now  I  am  verj'  pleased  to  yield  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  our  group, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Karth  » . 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  vei?  much 
for  yielding  a  few  moments  to  me.  Cer- 
tainly, of  course,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  giving  every  praise  possible  to 
the  majority  leader  for  having  done  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  magnificent  job 
in  the  exchange  of  relationships  between 
governments  that  I  have  ever  seen  per- 
sonally. I  believe  these  are  the  sentiments 
that  have  been  echoed  by  my  colleagues 
as  we  discussed  the  trip  we  lecently  made 
to  Korea. 

Now,  first  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  I  was  verj-  meaningfully  impressed 
by  the  warm,  wonderful  and  hospitable 
people  of  South  Korea.  I  believe  for  peo- 
ple who  have  suffered  a  devastation  of 
their  country  a  number  of  times,  over  a 
period  of  years,  it  does  us  good  occasion- 
ally to  go  and  meet,  minele.  talk  and 
exchange  viewpoints  with  these  kinds  of 
people. 

Here  are  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
have  suffered  probably  like  we  in  America 
have  never  suffered,  and  hopefully  like 
we  will  never  have  to  suffer.  They  are 
people  who.  because  of  their  suffering. 
however,  have  learned  to  love  their  free- 
dom in  a  way  which  is  more  than  we  as 
Americans  can  understand.  They  arc 
people  who  have  defended  their  nation 
time  and  time  again  against  forces  of 
superior  strength  but  who  in  all  instances 
and  under  all  pressures  have  fought  back 
to  defend  themselves  against  those  who 
would  suppress  them. 

I  might  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  it  does 


one  good  to  go  to  a  counti-y  which  over 
a  period  of  years  our  Nation  has  at- 
tempted to  assist,  and  has  provided  some 
material  defenses  for,  and  find  that  they 
really  love  our  counti-y ;  to  find  that  they 
are  grateful  and  thankful  that  we  have 
in  fact  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  assist 
them  in  defending  them  against  invasion 
from  the  north. 

Upon  receiving  the  invitation  to  join 
this  group  to  visit  Korea.  I  tried  to  read 
everything  that  I  could.  I  read  every- 
thing that  I  got  from  the  Korean  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington,  and  every- 
thing that  I  could  get  from  the  State 
Department.  I  even  went  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  read  a  few  thmgs  that 
neither  one  of  them  provided  me  with. 

I  thought  I  understood  the  situation 
verj-  well  before  I  left  this  country,  but 
I  was  so  pleasantly  suiTirlsed,  and  I  might 
.say  amazed,  to  find  that  what  I  read  did 
not  really  do  justice  to  that  vibrant  peo- 
ple, the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
They  are  people  w.ho  are  among  the 
hardest  working,  if  not  the  hardest  work- 
Inu.  in  that  part  ol  the  world.  They  are 
hard  working  by  any  measuuniz  device 
we  could  devise,  and  certainly  they  are 
hard  working  by  the  standards  which  we 
recognize   in   this   country. 

They  want  desperately  to  move  their 
country  forward;  they  want  desiJerately 
to  maintain  their  freedom  by  making 
their  mark  in  that  part  of  the  world  as 
a  free  nation,  a  leader  of  nations  m  a 
democratic  society. 

And  so  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me, 
Mr,  Speaker,  to  go  over  there  and  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  that  great  country, 
to  meet  with  the  people  and  find  out  that 
they  truly  are  friendly,  that  they  truly 
are  allies  ol  this  great  country  and  find 
out  too,  that  they  arc  willing  to  work  day 
and  night,  as  many  hours  as  are  neces- 
sary, to  continue  to  move  their  counti-y 
forwaid  ;n  freedom:  to  develop  their 
country  aL-riculturally  to  a  hisher  degree, 
to  develop  that  country's  economy  and  to 
develop,  industrially  too.  so  that  they  can 
with.stand  the  juggernaut  from  the  north 
which  stands  there  ready  to  .seize  upon 
them  at  the  fir.st  available  opportunity. 

And  so  it  was  a  real  pleasure  lor  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want  to  thank  .vou 
veiT  much  lor  having  included  nie  in  the 
group. 

I  might  say  that  I  had  a  pleasure  that 
none  of  the  other  members  of  the  group 
had  because  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with 
the  Minister  of  Science  and  Technology 
as  a  result  of  my  committee  assignment 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  have  met  the  Minister  ol  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  They  now  iiave 
more  than  1.000  able,  dedicated  profes- 
sional people  working  in  that  area,  again 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  country 
forward  industrially  and  in  everv  other 
possible  way.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  predict  that  as  a  result  of 
this  effort  on  the  part  ol  that  great  na- 
tion, yea.  even  though  they  can  liardlv 
afford  10  undertake  'hat  kind  of  an  .exer- 
cise, the  Republic  ol  Korea  will  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing countnes  in  that  i)art  oi  the  world 
in  total  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment lor  the  benefit  of  their  people  and 
for  the  benefit,  thereiore.  of  that  part 
of  the  world  as  -vvell. 
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So.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  trip.  It  was 
one  which  afforded  the  members  of  the 
group  to  learn  a  great  many  things  which 
one  could  not  po.ssibly  learn  from  a  book 
or  from  a  periodical  or  from  a  paper 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  when  we  nave  the 
pleasure  of  having  their  leaders  over 
here,  and  as  a  result  of  that  provide  other 
of  our  coUeatrues  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  some  of  them,  our  colleagues,  too. 
will  better  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  a  very 
great  nation,  a  very  great  people  People 
who  are  to  be  commended  for  the  efforts 
which  they  are  putting  toru^ard  today. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  participate 
and  provide  hospitality  equal  to  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  half  as  good  as  that 
which  they  provided  us  when  we  visited 
their  country, 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  vield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
St.anton  • 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  re- 
cent House  of  Representatives  special 
delegation  to  the  United  States-Korean 
Interparliamentary  Conference  In  Seoul. 

Korea. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
t'.iank  the  Vice  Speaker  of  Korea  and 
his  many  colleagues  tor  their  gracious 
hospitality  While  southern  hospitality 
ill  the  United  States  is  legendary,  the 
warmth  and  L-raciousness  of  our  South 
Korean  friends  has  never  been  equalled, 
in  my  experience,  anywhere 

I  vvas  most  impressed  with  the  indus- 
triousness  and  dedication  to  freedom, 
obvious  both  in  and  out  of  govemment, 
bv  our  ecod  friends  and  allies,  the  Ko- 
•pans.  Their  anti-Communist  posture  is 
understandable.  Their  love  for  America 
is  most  genuine  and  their  deep  appre- 
ciation for  our  .support  in  the  past  was 
very  evident. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
my  admiration  and  respect  for  the  leader 
of  our  delegation  to  Korea,  the  great 
ma.ionty  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
In  accepting  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University  of  Seoul  and  in  speaking 
to  the  Korean  National  Assembly,  C.\rl 
Albert  made  us  pioud  that  we  were 
Americans  He  did  an  outstanding  lob  in 
representing  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  I  cons'dcr  myself  most  fortimate 
that  this  trip  permitted  me  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  him. 

It  !s  my  firm  belief  that  time  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  side  of  the  South  Koreans. 
We  do  face  a  critical  danger  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  due  to  the  aggressive  and 
hostile  actions  of  the  North  Koreans  in 
their  desire  to  militarily  take  over  the 
South.  I  further  believe  that  in  .several 
more  years  the  South  Koreans  will  be 
strong  enough,  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically, to  defend  their  own  land 
against  any  invasion  from  the  north. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  distinguished  eentleman,  whose  pres- 
ence certa:nly  added  to  the  prestige  and 
competence  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr    Hann,^  '   at  this  time. 


Mr    HANN.A.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  all  the  very  high  prais«>  which 
has  been  so  generously  but  very  justifi- 
ably lavished  on  the  leader  of  this  special 
delegation,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
our  majority  leader. 

I  want  to  say,  as  a  part  of  this  Record. 
that  those  who  did  not  travel  to  Korea 
also  served.  CertamJy  I  am  most  per- 
sonally aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  fact 
that  this  delegation  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  warm 
reaction  which  was  :n  your  heart  to  the 
request  which  was  pre.sented  by  the 
Korean  National  Assembly .  and  it  is  out 
of  your  great  understanding  of  their  par- 
ticular position  and  their  peculiar  prob- 
lems that  you  were  so  ready  and  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  that  wp  should  co- 
operate. I  know  that  without  your  in- 
terest we  would  not  nave  had  designated 
such  an  outstanding  leader  of  this  :-;roup 
as  you  did. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  Ambassador 
of  Korea,  His  Excellency  Kim  Dong  To, 
was  very  active  in  encnuraging  tins  ox- 
change.  While  he  remained  in  Washing- 
ton, It  was  through  his  good  offices  that 
the  important  preparatory  work  was 
done. 

I  know  there  was  a  great  expectation, 
and  great  interest  m  Korea  from  the 
President  on  down  There  was  a  great  in- 
terest shown  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Through  his  efTorts  it  was  assured  that 
the  programs  would  be  productive  and 
that  they  wi-re  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  cooperation  i^'lven  by  Vice  Speaker 
Chang  was  ol  inestimable  importance  to 
the  tour  s  success 

I  bring  back  a  rather  deep  and  rather 
sober  assessment  of  this  trip.  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  history  we  have  had  with 
Korea.  It  goes  back  long  before  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Mr.  Speaker  It  toes  far  back 
in  years  Unfortiuiately  it  is  a  history 
wliich  is  a  collage  of  -,'ood  will  on  the  one 
hand  and  indifference  on  the  other. 
There  has  been  intrusion  of  military  and 
diplomatic  interests  Irom  time  to  time,  of 
economic  interest  from  time  to  tune,  but 
we  have  not  had  a  sustained  interest  in 
the  counti-y  and  in  the  building  of  its  in- 
stitutions 

We  can  defend  against  the  exploita- 
tions from  outsiders  by  a  military  stance. 
but  we  cannot  biuld  withm  any  coun- 
ti->' — that  would  be  our  ally  and  which 
hopes  to  help  us  defend  freedom — this 
kind  of  response  to  the  needs  of  freedom 
unless  we  help  them  build  the  institu- 
tions which  are  really  the  bulwark  of 
freedom. 

Freedom  does  not  rest  upon  the  guns 
and  battlefront^  alone  They  can  only 
provide  the  time  period  for  the  building 
of  the  concept  of  freedom. 

Freedom  is  not  rested  upon  any  par- 
ticular individual,  no  matter  how  great 
he  might  be  Certainly,  contributions 
could  not  be  more  significant  than  you 
have  made  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nor  greater  than  the  contribu- 
tions the  majority  leader  made  as  leader 
of  this  great  group.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  bastion  is  the  institution 
of  freedom  which  men  build  and  to  wluch 
they  will  adhere  and  serve. 

These  institutions  are  what  Korea 
needs  now   Korea  has  had  our  affection. 


Korea  has  had  our  hope.  Certainly  on 
this  trip  there  was  a  feeling  of  that  warm 
affection  But  Korea  needs  our  respect. 
I  tlunk  .t  new  era  is  now  possible  between 
the  United  States  and  Korea,  an  era 
built  not  just  on  good  will,  not  just  on 
affection,  but  on  respect — respect  lor  the 
fact  that  they  want  to  move  ahead  as  a 
responsible  unit  in  the  free  world  To  do 
this  they  must  have  the  kind  of  institu- 
tion which  lives  beyond  the  life  span  of 
one  man. 

Korea  in  1971  is  going  to  meet  a  very 
demanding  milestone.  Can  it  handle  the 
pa.s.sage  of  power  imder  a  democratic  in- 
.stitution  in  peace  and  in  order'.^  Tlieir  ad- 
versaries in  the  north  do  not  want  that 
to  liap!)en.  Mr  Speaker.  They  do  not 
want  this  to  be  a  peaceful  situation. 
Tlu'ir  provocative  acts  have  picked  up 
recently  making  it  clear  that  the  North 
Koreans  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
a  i)eaceful  transition. 

We  found  tliLs  out.  by  being  present 
there.  We  must  not  let  them  down  in 
this  immediate  period,  with  the  great 
burden  they  now  face. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Koreans  lor 
coming  forward  and  initiating  by  their 
invitation  this  exchange,  and  sayms;  m 
us.  "Will  you  help  us  build  the  legal 
framework,  as  you  have  helped  u.>  with 
our  military  stance  and  as  you  iiave 
helped  us  \Mlh  our  economic  develop- 
ment'' Also  help  us  to  build  the  legal 
framework  that  will  keep  us  a  stront:  unit 
in  the  free  world,  to  be  sure  that  peace 
will  ultimately  prevail  and  that  impiovc- 
ment  for  people  will  'move  forward  even 
ui  the  face  of  conflict  in  a  hostile  world, 
as  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Gallagher  I   elated  so  well. 

Our  visit  to  Korea  could  not  have  been 
more  propitiously  timed.  Tins  is  so  be- 
cause as  David  I.  Steinberu  inn  it  in  hi- 
book.  "Korea:  Nexus  of  Asia": 

The  next  Jew  ye.irs  will  be  crucial  for  the 
Republic  '>i  Korea.  She  will  be  sorelv  testeci 
Irom  the  North.  Efforts  will  be  made  at  re- 
unification. Slie  will  be  subjected  to  interna: 
pressures:  politically  during  the  all-innpor- 
tant  election  of  1971  and  before  that  ;lmt' 
suclallv,  through  economic  growth  uneven!-, 
.shared:  administratively,  as  she  moves  to 
meet  with  greater  etficiency,  hopefully  wlthlr. 
a  democratic  context,  the  demands  of  the  de- 
velopmental process. 

The  Republic  of  Korea's  immediate 
political,  .social,  and  economic  problem; 
are  compounded  by  the  imminent  threat 
from  the  north  They  will  add  up  to  :. 
test  of  both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States.  For  as  Steinberg  said: 

The  United  States  must  meet  the  tests 
which  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  undergo. 
for  m  Korean  and  foreign  eyes  as  well  as  Ir. 
our  American  domestic  politics,  mir  commit- 
ment extends  to  Korean  political  and  social 
development  and  our  record  Is  -spotty  at  best 

Any  assessment  of  the  extent  of  our 
commitment  to  the  Reimblic  of  Korea 
must  include  an  analysis  of  what  recip- 
rocal commitments  we  can  expect  fro::. 
it.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  record — its 
unique  i-ecord — of  unrestrained  and  un- 
swer\ing  loyalty  to  our  country.  As  for 
the  future.  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
memorandum  p:esenled  by  the  Honor- 
able Park  Joon  Kyu.  chairman  of  th/ 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Assembly  of  Korea.  In  it  Assem- 
blyman Park  states  that — 

Korea  will  always  stand  ready  to  make  its 
utmost  contribution,  as  evidenced  by  our 
participation  In  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Our  peo- 
ple did  not  forget  the  American  sacrifices 
during  the  Korean  War.  and  are  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  the  present  United 
States  presence  and  defense  of  Korea.  Our 
capabilities  are  doubtlessly  limited,  but  we 
will  always  act  as  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United 
Stat-es.  and  the  United  States  can  count  on  It. 

This  definitive  statement  leaves  no 
room  to  question  Korea's  commitment  to 
our  countrj-. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  trip  just 
concluded  is  to  be  termed  "a  junket," 
then  we  should  have  more  such  junkets, 
because  ihi^  visit,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  a  \ei-y  constructive  contribution 
that  was  made  to  the  relationships  which 
exist  between  nations,  which  was  of  the 
highest  order  and  character  and  most 
needed  at  a  lime  when  the  world  must 
find  a  pattern  for  progress  and  a  direc- 
tion in  which  to  go. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  feel  greatly  honored 
that  Mr,  Albert  asked  me  to  go,  and  that 
I  V,  as  able  to  be  one  of  this  outstanding 
u'roup  that  was  so  ably  led  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah 
'  Mr.  Lloyd  > . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
be  present  here  in  person  today  to  ex- 
press the  high  regard  which  I  feel,  which 
has  been  expressed  also  by  other  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor,  to  the  majority 
leader  for  the  leadership  which  he  gave 
to  this  mo.st  important  and  significant 
exchange  and  visit  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  a  delegation  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Speaker  for  the 
oppoitiuiity  he  gave  me  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  delegation. 

Mr.  .Sjjeaker.  one  must  respect  the  dili- 
uent  and  responsible  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  communicate  as  effectively  as 
possible  with  the  leaders  and  Members 
Mf  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
:-entativcs.  for  without  such  informed 
communication  the  investment  which  our 
two  nations  have  made  in  the  integrity 
of  each  otlier  will  not  achieve  its  maxi- 
mum beneficial  results,  and  future  rela- 
:  ions  mitht  prove  less  relevant. 

As  a  result  of  this  communication  in 
the  form  of  a  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the 
delegation  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives there  has  certainly  been  a 
m-eal  input  into  the  practical  intelligence 
available  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
In  addition  to  this  input  of  intelligence, 
the  communication  between  the  legisla- 
lors  of  tlie  two  n.Ttions.  has  given  more  of 
:s  an  imdeistanding  of  the  Korean  peo- 
;>le  themselves,  and  of  the  mutuality  of 
interest  which  miites  our  countries. 

This  mutuality  of  interest  is  the  key 
:n  my  judgment  to  continuing  bansficial 
:elations  between  us.  First  we  have  the 
•uitonc  fact  of  our  joint  effort,  fighting 
-ide  by  .-ide  to  save  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
:ea  from  aggression  from  the  north  and 
•l:e  mutual  shedding  of  blood  in  that 
lonimon  struggle.  In  the  sharing  of  that 
long  and  arduous  experience  under  fire. 


our  two  countries  and  our  peoples  have 
a  strong  and  enduring  bond. 

This  mutuality  of  interest,  forged  in 
the  Korean  war,  is  now  riveted  closer 
by  the  common  desire  to  protect  Iree- 
dom  and  the  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  live  in  a  society  which  is  free 
rather  than  totalitarian.  The  future  of 
our  common  bond  is  tied  closely  to  the 
continuing  desire  of  our  peoples  to  re- 
main free.  The  constant  threat  of  an  in- 
vasion from  the  north  presents  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  this 
continiiing  challenge  to  their  conviction 
and  determination. 

For  my  own  part.  1  returned  from  Ko- 
rea convinced  of  the  dedication  of  the 
leaders  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  resist  the  Communist  threat, 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  good  will, 
the  buoyant  enthusiasm,  the  desire  and 
the  capability  of  the  Korean  people  and 
their  leadership. 

I  was  impressed  too  by  the  stability  of 
the  Government,  by  the  quality  of  its 
leadership,  by  the  political  competition 
of  two  strong  political  imrties.  and  by 
the  luiity  of  the  i^eople  behind  its  form 
of  government  and  resistance  to  the 
Communist  threat. 

In  our  visit  to  the  DMZ  and  to  Pan- 
mimjom  I  was  agam  deeply  impressed  by 
the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  brave 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Charles  Bonesteel  III, 
commanding  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  and  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  with  the  other  members  of 
our  delegation  I  hold  in  the  most  liigh 
regard  the  performance  of  the  ROK 
Army  which  guards  the  major  portion 
of  the  DMZ,  and  it  should  be  mentioned 
here  again  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
has  50.000  troops  fighting  with  us  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  express  my  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
who  led  oiu-  delegation,  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  'Mr. 
Hanna)  and  others  responsible  for  the 
scheduling  which  provided  so  much  in- 
telligence in  a  short  time,  and  especially 
do  I  pay  my  respects  to  those  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
whose  good  will  and  consideration  for  our 
interests  made  of  this  \isit  a  most  Iruit- 
ful  experience  for  the  benefit  of  our  two 
coimtries. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  irom 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Albert'  .  Going  to  Korea 
was  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my 
life.  It  became  obvious  to  me  that  iiere 
Is  a  nation  in  the  free  world  that  is  tnily 
making  use  of  the  militaiy  and  economic 
assistance  given  to  them  by  the  United 
States.  Tlie  fact  that  they  are  2  years 
ahead  of  their  second  5 -year  economic 
growth  plan  indicates  their  dedication 
to  these  objectives.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  a  rather  serious 
drought  in  agriculture. 

It  Is  apparent  when  you  look  at  the 
yoimg  people  of  Korea  that  they  are 
being  well  fed  and  cared  for.  When  you 
add  to  this  their  high  rate  of  literacy 
it  is  easier  to  understand  why  they  are 
making  such  progress  and  have  such 
dedication  to  their  freedom,  I  believe  the 


interparliamentary  exchange  was  of  verv 
worthwhile  importance.  The  Inend.ship 
that  emanated  between  the  reprc^nta- 
tives  of  the  two  countries  was  certainly 
indicative  of  a  joy  that  can  come  as  a 
result  of  being  a  free  i)eople. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendations  to 
the  gentleman  irom  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Albert  1,  who  .served  as  chairman  for 
our  congressional  delegation  on  this  trip 
to  Korea.  He  represented  our  countrj- 
and  all  of  us  in  a  very  dignified  and  of- 
ficial manner.  It  is  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  have  been  a  member  of  this  con- 
gressional group  that  \isited  Korea 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  House  delegation  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  I  returned  home  with  the 
tuiowledge  that  in  that  country  we  have 
a  sturdy  and  dependable  friend. 

Out  of  the  ruins  left  by  Communl.st  ag- 
gression the  i^eople  of  South  Korea  have 
built  a  i)rogres,sive  nation,  an  economi- 
cally sound  nation  that  is  one  of  the 
ouuslanding  success  .-tories  of  our  time. 
The  ties  of  friendship  Ijetween  the  United 
States  and  the  Remiblic  of  Korea  are 
strong  and  endunne.  Thev  were 
strengthened  still  further  by  "the  ex- 
change of  views  between  members  of  our 
delegation  and  officials  ol  ihe  Korean 
Government. 

Our  hosts  could  not  have  been  more 
gracious.  I  will  never  forget  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  with  which  they  received 
us,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  we  will  lie  honored  by  a 
visit  from  them  in  order  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  our  distinjui.Nhed  majority 
leader  and  my  colleagues  m  saying  tliat 
the  Korean  trip  that  we  made  some 
weeks  aso  v.-ili  iiold  for  me  a  memory 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  To  observe 
the  advancements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Korean  people  in  the  past  lew 
years  is  almost  unbelievable. 

The  economy  of  their  country  has 
-rown  to  a  iJlace  that  they  are  nowiiold- 
inn  their  own  under  v.iiat  looked  like  in- 
surmountable odds  a  lew  vears  ago.  The 
determination  and  courage  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssembly  of  Korea  has  broueht 
this  about. 

The  associations  we  liad  with  the 
member.'^  of  the  National  Assembly 
showed  to  us  that  they  are  a  people  of 
-leat  courage  and  L'reat  determination. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  of  Korea  is  just 
unbelievable.  They  are  imbued  v.-ith  a 
teelins  of  i:idependence  and  liberty 
which  is  somethina  to  observe. 

A  couiury  ihr.t  is  surrounded  by  na- 
tions not  niendly  to  their  thinking, 
under  .<;ome  circumstances  might  not 
nave  the  feelihij  that  the  South  Koreans 
have— a  feelinc  that  they  want  to  keep 
their  freedom  and  their  independence. 

From  what  I  observed  un  the  Koi'ean 
trip.  I  feel  that  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment should  be  commended  very  hiahly 
for  the  |3ro<>re.ss  that  they  have  made 
over  the  last  decade.  Becau.se  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts.  Seoul  is  now  a  city  of 
many  beautiful  structures  and  an  edu- 
cational system  of  very  hicrh  quality. 

My  a.ssociation  wiih  the  men  m  the 
Korean  Government  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  one  of  our  strongest  allies. 
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and  they  will  be  a  great  factor  in  helping 
other  countries  become  tree  nations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  people  of  Korea  lor  their 
wonderful  hospitality  No  one  could 
have  shown  us  any  more  courtesies  than 
we  were  shown  by  the  people  of  South 
K  lea. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  mv 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the 
23  Congressmen  who  made  up  the  dele- 
gation which  traveled  to  Korea  last 
m.jnth  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
m  an  interparliamentary  exchange  with 
members  of  the  Korean  National  As- 
sembly 

During  my  brief  stay  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  I  wa.s  iminen.-.elv  impre.«sed  by 
the  great  social  and  economic  progress 
that  this  small  nation  has  made  in  the 
space  of  less  than  two  decades  Wherever 
we  traveled  in  Korea,  we  .saw  evidence  of 
the  hard  work  that  iias  been  put  fortli 
by  the  Korean  people  in  Us  concerted 
etT  )rt  at  nation  building  In  Seoul  we 
saw  ne"V  expre.s-->ways  being  constructed 
to  .speed  business  and  commerce,  we  saw 
streets  and  shops  crowded  with  goods 
and  people,  we  saw  schools  tilled  with 
children  anxious  to  learn,  and  we  --aw 
universities  making  a  coordinated  effort 
to  meet  this  developing  nations  need  for 
the  hii,'hly  trained  manpower  required  to 
thrust  It  into  the  forefront  .3f  Aaian  eco- 
nomic development. 

When  visiting  industrial  cities,  we  saw. 
firsthand,  the  important  part  Amencan 
economic  assistance  has  played  m  the 
development  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
We  visited  modern  plants  which  were 
financed  with  long-term  loans.  We 
watched  while  grain  -;rown  on  the  Amer- 
ican plains  was  converted  uito  food 
products  for  Asian  consumption 

Ail  this  notwithstanding,  tlie  most 
impressive  feature  of  our  visit  to  the 
industrial  complex  of  Korea  was  not  the 
hardware  we  .-.aw  but  rather  the  sight 
of  what  surely  must  be  one  of  the  most 
industrious  people  in  all  the  world  en- 
gaged in  the  pursmt  of  economic  prog- 
ress. 

Korea  melds  the  vibrance  of  a  modern 
society  on  the  go  with  the  richness  of  a 
culture  which  is  the  product  of  centuries 
of  existence  The  beauty  of  Korean  art 
and  ceramics,  in  my  experience,  will  ad- 
mit the  few  equals. 

Not  long  ago.  another  Aaian  nation 
touted  tneir  zreat  leap  forward."  As 
time  passed,  it  became  clear  to  us  in  the 
West  that  Red  China  s  great  leap  for- 
ward was  m  fact  more  rhetoric  than 
reality  As  one  wiio  has  visited  in  Korea. 
I  can  frankly  say  that  if  any  nation  has 
the  nght  to  boast  of  having  made  a 
great  leap  forward,  it  is  tne  Republic 
of  Korea.  For  it  is  the  Republic  of  Korea 
which  has  made  phenomenal  social  and 
economic  progress  over  the  past  15  years 
while  at  the  same  time  buildi-ig  the  con- 
stitutional democratic  institutions  re- 
quired to  insure  that  this  economic  prog- 
ress will  not  have  been  made  in  vain 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  extend- 
ing my  appreciation  to  the  people  of  the 
Rfpublic  of  Korea,  their  President.  Prime 
Minister.  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Speak- 
er,  and   Vice   Speaker  of   the  National 


A.^sembly.  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  National  Assembly,  and  other  offi- 
cials for  the  hospitahty  extended  to  the 
US  congressional  delegation  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  during  our  visit  from 
March  2  to  March  7  this  year. 

Our  South  Korean  friends  showed 
themselves  to  be  gracious  and  thought- 
ful hosts  and  each  member  of  the  dele- 
gation was  almost  overwhelmed  by  their 
many  courtesies  to  us. 

We  each  lived  an  unforgettable  week. 
Prom  tlie  moment  wc  touched  down 
at  Kimpo  International  Airport  until 
we  departed,  we  made  and  deepened 
friendships,  we  learned  of  the  challenges 
of  achieving  security  from  aggression  and 
national  economic  development  lacing 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  we  observed 
the  committed  energy,  discriminating  in- 
telligence and  lugh  resolve  the  South 
Koreans  display  as  they  meet  those 
challenges 

I  came  away  strong  m  the  belief  that 
one  of  the  great  dramas  in  the  postwar 
period  of  confrontation  is  being  played 
out  m  this  divided  land. 

Two  impressions  among  many  stand 
out  in  my  mmd  about  our  delegation's 
trip. 

Fust.  I  was  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  purpose  and  nation-buildmg  displayed 
by  the  leaders  of  South  Korea.  The  lead- 
ership has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  group 
launched  upon  a  high  ad\enlure.  Several 
high-ranking  Government  officials  I  iii- 
coiuitered,  tor  example,  were  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  held  attractive 
jobs  here.  They  returned  to  South  Korea, 
however,  to  [larticipate  m  the  exciting 
and  exacting  challenge  of  building  a 
new  nation.  In  meeting  after  meeting,  it 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  the 
leadership  of  South  Korea  had  their  eyes 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  target  of  a  free, 
prosperous,  democratic  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Second,  I  was  impressed  by  the  com- 
petence of  the  leadership  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  It  became  very  obvious  to 
me  during  the  course  of  our  visit  that  the 
top  leadership  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
IS  knowledgeable  and  skillful.  The  oral 
briefings  and  the  printed  material  pro- 
vided for  reflected  careful  Ihougiit,  The 
needs  and  problems  of  the  nation  were 
clearly  defined,  goals  firmly  established. 
and  alternative  methods  of  reaching  the 
goals  carefully  evaluated 

So  I  came  away  from  the  Republic  of 
Korea  assured  on  one  essential  require- 
ment in  order  lor  the  difficult  national 
proces.s  of  development  to  succeed.  We 
all  know  that  no  country  can  ultimately 
succeed  in  the  challenges  of  economic 
and  social  development,  except  by  its 
own  efTorts. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  want  their  country  to 
develop  on  many  levels;  i)olitical,  social, 
economic.  They  are  willing  to  exert  every 
resource  to  achieve  their  national  devel- 
opment goals  Without  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment, development  is  simply  not  pos- 
sible. With  It,  development  is  by  no 
means  assured,  but  a  giant  hurdle  to- 
ward development  has  been  removed. 

Wc  can  only  wish  them  well  in  their 
endeavors,  commend  them  for  their  re- 
markable progress,  assist  them  where  we 


can,  and  hope,  with  them,  that  the  ener- 
gies of  :iO  million  South  Koreans  will  be 
successful  in  achieving  national  eco- 
nomic development  in  order  to  achieve  a 
better  living  for  the  South  Korean  peo- 
ple, and  to  gain  a  more  .secure  i)osition 
in  the  community  of  nations. 

My  newsletter  for  March  17  follows: 

Washinoio.v   Kfpurt 

(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton'! 

I  have  Just  returned  irom  an  intensive 
study  mission  to  South  Korea,  one  of 
America's  stancfiest  allies  In  Asia. 

Korea  today  is  a  country  of  many  con- 
trasts, 11  harsh  and  rugged  land  inhabited  by 
some  of  the  most  hospitable  people  on 
earth  .  .  a  country  .steeped  in  ancient 
Asian  traditions,  yet  adapting  to  new  ways  of 
life  In  order  to  survive  In  the  modern 
world  .  a  nation  of  hercely  proud  people 
who  have  maintained  their  nationality  de- 
spite centuries  of  invasions  and  occupations 
bv  neighboring  countries  it   is  a   nation 

which  is  divided  at  the  :J8th  Parallel  .md  re- 
flects within  Its  own  borders  the  tragedies 
both  personal  and  n.itional.  e>l  the  cold  war 
confrontation  between  the  Communist  and 
free  world. 

South  Korea  exits  today  under  continued, 
ominous  threats  of  aggression  irom  north 
of  the  .'18th  Parallel.  The  Premier  of  North 
Korea.  Marshal  Kim  Il-Song  has  tiireatened 
to  ii.vade  South  Korea  In  the  1970s  He  has 
backed  these  threats  up  with  increasing 
etforts  at  infiltration  into  the  South. 

Despite  these  tensions,  however,  there  Is 
an  impressive  sense  of  purfxjse  and  nation- 
buildmg  .imong  the  leaders  of  South  Korea. 
The  leadership  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
group  launched  on  a  great  adventure.  Sev- 
eral ministers  were  educated  in  tlie  United 
States  and  held  very  attractive  Jobs  In  this 
country.  They  have  returned  to  South  Korea, 
however,  to  participate  In  the  venture  of 
building  .1  new  nation. 

The  major  objective  of  the  leadership  is 
national  economic  development  in  order  to 
achieve  a  better  living  for  Its  people  .aid  to 
gain  a  more  secure  position  In  the  commu- 
nity o:  nations  The  Korean  i>eople  .ire  eacer 
for  this  kind  of  recognition  and  their  prog- 
ress has  been  remarkable.  Over-all  growth 
has  .iveraged  a  .solid  H'j  percent  a  vcar  dur- 
ing the  last  rtve  years.  Industrial  productlcn 
has  nearly  doubled  in  that  time,  .iiid  almo.st 
every  ccomonlc  Indicator  is  cUmbuig  rapidlv 

The  American  investment  m  Korea  :s 
sizeable.  Today,  there  ;ire  50.000  Americiiii 
soldiers  there  and  11.000  other  .Americans, 
including  dependents,  who  live  In  Korea, 
working  on  economic  .md  technical  assist- 
ance programs  or  at  the  US.  Embivssy. 

Large  sums  of  American  money  have  been 
Invested  m  South  Korea  to  maintain  its  In- 
tegrity as  a  nation  The  United  States  seeks 
.1  free,  independent,  fienvcratic  Korea, 
peacefully  unified  through  elections  under 
UN  supervision,  with  a  national  assembly 
and  government  which  is  representative  of 
the  people. 

We  have  been  concerned  In  the  pai>t  two 
years  with  increased  militancy  on  the  |»ar. 
of  the  North  Korean  regime  Just  this  week 
two  days  ;Uter  I  left  Korea,  gun  fire  broke 
out  in  the  demllltan/ed  r/iiie  During  1967. 
tor  exiuiiple.  there  were  566  mcideiils  in- 
volving the  use  of  force  at  the  DMZ. 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  exercise  of  forn- 
came  In  January.  1963.  when  a  ^peciaJly- 
tramed  team  of  31  agents  attempted  to  as- 
!>assi:\ate  Chung  Hee  Park,  the  President  i  : 
South  Korea.  Tht5  act  of  aggression  produced 
little  comment  in  the  US.  because  it  was 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  capture  c .' 
the  Pueblo. 

It  Is  obvious  that  North  Korea'.-;  long  range 
objective  is  the  unification  of  Korea  under 
Communist  rule.  In  the  short  term,  they 
hope,  by  infiltration,  to  tie  down  South  Ko- 
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rean  forces  and  to  disrupt  the  economic  and 
poliucal   processes   which    are   taking  place. 

One  of  my  six  days  in  Korea  was  apent 
touring  the  DMZ.  and  I  was  impreesed  by  the 
irduoiis  duty  .American  and  Korean  forces 
.ave  in  protecting  South  Korea.  It  Is  an  un- 
inviting land,  and  the  duty  performed  by 
.\merlcan  servicemen  Is  dangerous  and  dlffl- 
.  ult.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I  visited 
Panmunjom.  the  center  of  communications 
'>ctween  North  .and  South  Korea.  North  Ko- 
rean troops  were  very  much  In  evidence  and 
.ilong  the  demilitarized  zone  a  bank  of  pow- 
erful loudspeakers  poured  out  a  continuous 
v.lare  of  Communistic  propaganda. 

I  was  one  of  a  23-member  Congressional 
delegation,  headed  by  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert,  who  traveled  17,000  miles  in 
iicht  days  and  spent  six  of  them  talking  to 
.South  Korean  leaders.  Our  meetings  were 
A-ith  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly,  members 
.  :  the  c-ablnet  and  practically  every  high 
izoveranient  official. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.1  was  my  privilege  to  be  among  the  23 
Congressmen  who  recently  visited  Korea. 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experi- 
( nccs  of  my  life.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
•hat  we  have  friends  such  as  we  found 
•hroughout  the  RepubUc  of  Korea. 

Tlie  South  Koreans  are  an  amazing 
people.   They  have  used   their  own  in- 
■enuity  in  building  a  truly  great  nation. 
Within  the  last  15  years  there  is  prob- 
ably no  group  of  people  who  have  ac- 
•  epted  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
ihat  lie  before  them  as  have  the  Koreans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere  in  their  coun- 
ry  that  we  visited  we  were  received  with 
the  finest  and  most  gracious  hospitality 
;hat  could  be  imagined.  It  was  clearly  a 
demonstration  of  their  friendship  and 
:he  close  bonds  that  tie  our  two  countries 
together.  It  is  our  hope  that  not  too  long 
:rom  now  they  may  see  fit  to  send  their 
ongressional  delegation  to  our  country. 
It  was  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  us  to  dis- 
1  u.ss  our  problems  and  theirs  in  an  at- 
tnosphere  of  imderstanding  and  cooper- 
•tion. 
Tlie  untold  acts  of  thoughtfulness  and 
indness  extended  to  those  of  us  who 
ere  a  part  of  this  mission  will  not  soon 
'C    forgotten    nor    will    we    forget    that 
.-^outh  Korea  lias  over  40,000  of  their  own 
ons  fighting  side  by  side  with  ours  in 
Vietnam  today.  The  South  Koreans  are 
iware,  possibly  more  than  any  other  na- 
•lon,  of  the  inherent  and  imminent  dan- 
crs  of  Commimist  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegation  represenc- 
■  ■Aiz  the  United  States  reports  to  you  and 
'0  this  Congress  that  our  mission  was 
most  successful  in  building  bridges  of 
:  riendship  that  will  be  long  lasting  and 
:milful  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  have  been  a 

nember  of  the  congressional  delegation 

1  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  regret  that 

•nv   iiarticipalion   in   the   visit   was   cut 

tiort  by  a  family  sorrow  which  required 

::y  return  to  the  United  States.  However, 

:  was  in  South  Korea  for  a  long  enough 

■i-'iiod  of  time  to  be  tremendously  im- 

■:  t'.ssed  by  the  energy  of  the  Korean  peo- 

>li^ — the  plain,  old-fashioned  hard  work 

'  uh  which  they  attack  their  problems — 

•iicir  warmth  and  courtesy  and  personal 

iiarm.  and  their  bravery  and  courage. 

I  attempted  to  put  some  of  this  into 


words  in  an  article  which  I  sent  to  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina. I  wanted  the  people  of  my  district  to 
know  more  about  our  good  friends  in 
South  Korea.  The  article  was  widely  re- 
printed, and  I  submit  it  here  for  the 
Record.  Two  articles  were  sent  to  the 
newspapers.  The  first  article  concerned 
the  trip  over  and  our  visit  to  Japan. 

Each  one  of  us  on  the  trip  thanks  each 
of  you  in  South  Korea  for  your  great 
courtesy  to  us.  Each  of  us  hopes  that 
some  day  we  can  once  again  visit  the 
•'Land  of  the  Morning  Calm." 

The  report  follows: 
Report     From     Congressman      Richardson 

Preyer  on  Congressional  Visir  to  Japan 

AND  Korea — Part  II 

It  is  only  840  miles  from  Tokyo  to  Seoul, 
Korea.  This  isn't  much  of  a  trip  for  a  jet 
plane  ordinarily,  but  it  can  be  a  long  and 
hard  flight  because  the  worst  winds  in  the 
world — as  far  as  flying  is  concerned — occur 
between  Tokyo  and  Korea.  For  example,  we 
had  a  250  m.p.h.  headwind  on  our  flight. 

The  reception  for  the  United  Slates  dele- 
gation at  the  Klmpo  Airport  m  Seoul  made  it 
worth  the  rough  flight  South  Koreans  love 
America  and  are  deeply  grateiul  to  our  tight- 
ing  men  and  our  country  lor  making  a  free 
South  Korea  possible.  The  reception  showed 
this:  cheering  crowds,  bands  playinp.  full 
military  honors.  Each  Congressman  was  given 
a  big  bouquet  of  flowers  by  some  young  girls. 
A  group  of  children  held  signs  welcoming 
each  Congressman  individually.  I  gave  my 
bouquet  to  the  girl  and  boy — they  looked  to 
be  10  to  12  years  old — holding  the  "Welcome. 
Richardson  Preyer  of  North  Carolina"  tign. 
They  were  very  courteous  and  well-mannered. 

The  City  of  Seoul  was  a  battleground 
during  the  Korean  War  that  changed  hands 
four  times  from  1950-53.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  it  was  a  shattered  shell,  its  one  million 
people  facing  famine.  Today,  it  is  a  city  of 
four  million  people — one  of  the  world's 
largest — and  is  a  city  completely  transformed. 
It  is  one  of  the  world's  great  success  stories. 
Everywhere  you  turn  you  see  bulldozers  and 
people  at  work.  Our  delegation  arrived  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
as  many  people  at  work  as  if  it  were  a  v.-eek- 
day.  (Incidentally.  Christianity  :s  the  lead- 
ing religion  In  Korea.  Christians  outnum- 
bering the  Buddhists  by  about  '2  miUion. 
As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  country  In 
the  Par  East  where  this  is  even  close  to  being 
the  case.l  There  is  a  handsome  new  .-kyllne 
and  new  highways.  There  is  Intense  interest 
in  education,  and  the  literacy  rate  is  nearly 
gO'Tr  (from  about  lO^r  earlier).  All  of  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  native  energy  .ind 
foreign  aid.  (This  is  one  foreign  aid  success 
story.) 

Yet  despite  its  boom.  Seoul  lives  m  a 
shadow.  For  only  30  miles  away  lies  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  separating  North  and  South 
Korea.  Though  a  truce  technicaHy  prevails, 
there  are  minor  skirmishes  across  the  Une 
which  constantly  threaten  the  uneasy 
peace.  Some  50,000  American  troops  are  on 
duty  and  live  under  combat  conditions. 
About  10  Americans  ,ire  killoti  o  ich  moinh 
in  these  skirmishes.  Infiltrators  are  a  prob- 
lem. In  January,  1969,  31  North  Korean  guer- 
rillas Infiltrated  Into  Poeul  itself  with  the 
mission  of  assassinating  the  President  of 
South  Korea.  Thev  actually  ch  trgcd  his  offi- 
cial residence,  after  throwing  ha:id  cr^nades 
at  two  city  buses  ikillir.?:  'hree  p.sspngersi . 
but  were  all  shot  o'  captured  The  guerrillas 
make  an  a.ssas.'^ination  threat  an  ever-pres- 
ent possibility,  but  they  have  had  no  real 
success  because  they  liave  no  way  to  live  off 
the  country  when  they  get  into  South  Korea: 
the  South  Korean  people  are  fiercely  loyal  to 
their  government  and  '.0  America  and  so  re- 
port them  Immediately. 


There  are  30.410.000  people  in  South  Korea. 

This  is  more  than  double  thai  o:  North 
Korea.  They  live  m  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  the  State  of  V'irglnia.  It  certain. y  jUjc.'^ 
not  look  like  Virginia,  however.  When  you  Ily 
over  it.  you  see  ridge  after  ridge  ul  barren, 
snow-covered  mountains;  you  v.onuer  how 
I  air  lighting  men  ever  lougnt  a  war  there. 
When  you  hnd  a  plain — i./r  .uiy  .sm.ill  lUil 
place — It  is  jammed  with  people.  The  Ko- 
reans would  regard  the  6th  District  of  North 
Carolina — with  its  open  land  and  relatively 
mhd  climate  1  Korea  is  hotter  in  the  .summer 
and  colder  in  the  winter  than  North  Caro- 
lina)   as  paradise!  ""    * 

South  Korea  throughout  all  its  recent  iiis- 
tory  has  been  .in  occupied  country.  The  Jap- 
.inese  most  recently  ruled  the  country  until 
1945  With  an  iron  hand.  As  a  result,  they 
hiive  had  no  experience  with  ,1  democratic 
form  of  government.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
done  a  good  job  in  maklnt:  representative 
government  work.  One  fif  the  jjurposes  of  the 
visit  of  our  delegation  was  to  discuss  with 
the  Congress  (called  the  National  Assembly) 
the  problems  i:ivolved  m  government  aiid  to 
strengthen  the  prestige  of  their  Congress, 

In  :  ddinon  to  makine  propres.=  ir.  democ- 
racy, they  have  made  preat  strides  m  fstab- 
lishing  a  Iree  enn?rprise  economy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  serious  reason  for  concern  as 
they  look  to  the  future.  For  while  the  .South 
Koreans  are  busy  dcvelopine  a  f'ee  enterprise 
economy,  the  North  Koreans  are  i)usy  arming. 
The  North  Korean  .irmaments  are  superior 
to  South  Korea  m  both  quantity  and  quality 
This  raises  the  spectre  of  another  Vietnam 
type  involvement  for  our  country  should 
North  Korea  inarch  across  the  demilitarized 
zone  into  .South  Korea  again.  The  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo,  of  course,  was  the  latest  "f  the 
North  Korean  war-like  :icts.  It  is  important 
in  mv  r.pinion.  that  we  help  .South  Korea 
arm  itself  so  that  it  can  defend  itself  For 
example,  we  should  help  the  .South  Koreans 
to  set  up  plants  10  manufacture  rifles  m 
Smith  Korea.  It  means,  too.  that  we  shall 
probably  need  to  keep  our  base  at  Okinawa 
so  that  we  can  have  an  immediate  sea  and 
air  response  should  North  Korea  invade  South 
Korea  by  sea,  (South  Korea  has  no  navy  that 
could  stop  such  an  invasion.  1 

Finally,  some  people  may  say.  "Is  it  worth 
the  cost  to  send  a  proup  of  Congressmen  to 
Korea,  or  to  any  other  place?  Why  don't 
they  stay  In  Washington?"  In  my  opinion  it 
is  very  much  wortn  the  cost  and  r-fTort  In 
runnine  n  private  business,  you  would  feel 
That  you  were  not  doine  your  duty  if  you 
did  r.ot  visit  your  operations  and  see  on  the 
spot  whether  it  is  beine  '.cry  effect ivelv  run. 
In  government,  we  are  spending  millions — 
even  billions — of  dollars  abroad.  It  is  worth 
a  few  thousand  dollars  t-  make  sure  that  the 
millions  are  being  jjropprlv  spent  suajjes- 
tions  made  by  U.S.  delegations  as  a  result 
of  these  trips  liave  resulted  In  saving  the 
taxpayers'  amounts  f.^r  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  these  trips. 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Members  uf  the  delegation  to  Korea 
may  appear  i.".  the  Record  in  order  of 
their  desipr.ation  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i  ecjuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  v.-?,s  i^.o  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  7>  legislative  days  in  v.-hich  to  ex- 
tend their  remark;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  .-ubject  which  we 
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have  been  discussing  today  under  my 
special  order. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Price 
of  Illinois  i  Is  there  objection  t-o  the  re- 
quest of  tiie  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massai  hu.'ietts  Mr  Conte)  is 
recoenized  for  :jO  minutes 

I  Mr  CONTE  asked  and  was  j,i\en  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased 
that  I  was  here  uaday  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  under  this  special  order 
of  the  distumulshed  maionty  leader  this 
dissertation  on  Korea 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ser.e  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations   for 
10  ye^s   We  have  had  some  bitter  and 
bloody  fights  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  these  matters  The  only 
thing  I  reuret  today  is  that  this  ^'roup 
could  not  have  held  off  until  .mst  before 
we  brought  our  appropriation  bill  onto 
the  floor  of  the  House   Some  of  us  have 
lived   with    this   problem   of   Korea    lor 
a  great  many  years  and  have  had  .some 
veHr-    difficult    fights,    as    I    mentioned 
earlier,  with  reference  to  the  appropria- 
tions request  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Mr    Speaker.   I  rise   today   because   I 
feel  an  obligation  to  respond  to  a  lengthy 
and     detailed     presentation     made     on 
March  12.  That  pre.sentation  dealt  with 
a  <ub)ect  with  which  I  am  greatly  con- 
1  eined     the   proposal   tor   a   free  trade 
subzone  and  oil  refinery  at  Machlaspon. 
Mr    Speaker,  the  argiunents  for  and 
against  the  Machiasport  project  are  no 
longer  new.  The  proposals  effects  upon 
the  consumer,  the  New   England  econ- 
omy, the  domestic  oil  industrj-.  and  the 
national  interest  have  been  examined  by 
both   sides,   and   by   now   the   lines   are 
rather  firmly   drawn.   My   own   position 
in   favor  of   Machiasport   lias   been   af- 
fti  med  on  several  occasions  and  it  is  not 
my   purpose   today   to  tread   the   same 
ground  again. 

However,   the  statement  that  I   refer 
•o  raised  issues  reaching  far  beyond  the 
Machiasport  proposal  itself   As  was  cor- 
rectly  pointed  out.   that   proposal  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  our  total  Gov- 
ernment policy  toward  the  oil  industr>'. 
and  certainly  in  the  context  of  our  oil 
import  program.  The  statement  assump- 
tions concerning  the  oil  import  program 
and  other  governmental  regulations  de- 
signed  to   protect    the   Industry   are   so 
very  different  from  my  own.  that  I  feel 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  respond 
without  delay  and  without  equivocation. 
Parucularly  because  the  presentation 
was  the  first  major  statement  opposing 
the  Machiasport  project  to  relate  that 
project  to  the  total  picture  of  Govern- 
ment oil  policy.  I  feel  that  the  time  Is 
right  to  present  ray  own  views  and  spe- 
cific proposals  on  tlie  future  role  of  our 
Government   in   formulating  policy   to- 
ward the  industiT- 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  tracing  briefly 


the  history  of  our  Government's  Inter- 
vention in  the  oil  mdustr\-.  Such  an 
examination  will  help  us  to  better  under- 
stand how  the  various  regulations  and 
subsidies  developed  and  what  their  effect 
on  the  industiy  and  the  country  has  been 
over  the  last  several  years. 

The  first  significant  entrance  of  Gov- 
ernment into  the  oil  industry  came  when 
that   industiT   was  quite  yount;,  during 
and    immediately    following    the    First 
World  War.  To  encourage  the  explora- 
tion :uid  development  of  our  oil  fields, 
percentage  depletion  allowance  benefits 
were  introduced  as  a  tax  .subsidy.  Tlie 
Revenue  Act  of  litl8  tiranted  Uj  oil  lirms 
a  100  perct-nt  tax-free  income  equal  to 
discover>-    value   of    their   oil    property. 
In   1924.  the  tax-free  income  flow   was 
changed  to  50  percent  of  the  property's 
net   income.    The   present   system   of   a 
27 '  _•   percent   oil   depletion   allowance — 
based  on  gross  instead  3f  net  income — 
was  adopted  m  1926    Under  this  allow- 
ance, up  to  50  percent  of  the  net  income 
from  a  property  is  tax-free.  Thus,  if  a 
company  claims  the  lull  allowance,  its 
tax  rate  is  cut  in  half.  Other  tax  ijenefits. 
and  complex  devices  for  nunimizing  tax 
liability    nave   the  effect  of  sanng   the 
industry  millions  of  dollars  m  tax  bills 
each  year.  The  loser  is  Uncle  Sam — and 
ultimately,  all  of  us  taxpayers  who  carry 
a  heavier  load  to  make  up  what  the  oil 
industry  is  .savnng 

In  1967,  -some  ol  rlie  Nation's  biagest 
oil  companies — including  Gulf.  Texaco. 
Mobil.  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  Uiuon. 
.Vlai-athon,  and  Sinclair — paid  Federal 
taxes  of  between  2  and  8  percent  of  their 
net  income.  Think  ot  their  incredible 
saving,  especially  when  those  rates  are 
compared  with  the  standard  corporate 
tax  rate  of  52  percent. 

In  fact,  one  company — Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co — paid  no  Federal  taxes  at  all 
betv^een  1962  and  1967.  despite  total 
earnings  of  S410  million 

Surely  these  tax  benefits  constitute  the 
bii-'gest  windfall  m  our  country's  fiscal 
history 

As  I  indicated,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  was  established  to  encour- 
age dlscovei-y  of  our  oil  reserves.  But  a 
recent  study  has  .>hown  that  at  this  point 
we  are  losing  over  SIO  m  revenue  for 
every  SI  of  discovered  oil  reserves.  This 
IS  insanity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  oe  rcexammed  and  .•sharp- 
ly curtailed  if  not  eliminated  entirely. 

To  return  to  the  historical  picture,  the 
effect  of  the.se  tax  subsidies  after  World 
War  I  was  to  encourage  oil  drilling  and 
production  at  a  breakneck  pace.  By  the 
early  thirties,  the  increased  volume  of  oil 
available  at  a  time  when  demand  was 
declining  led  inevitably  to  a  decline  in 
'he  price  of  oil  The  discoveiy  of  a  vast 
oil  field  in  east  Texas  in  1930  also  con- 
tributed to  depre.ssetl  prices. 

To  check  the  frantic  activity  of  oil 
producers  which  the  depiction  allowance 
encouraged.  Government  resorted  to  a 
.second  typo  of  intervention  in  the  fotm 
of  proratlonmg  regulations  passed  by 
the  leading  oil-producm.:  States  Pro- 
rationing  mechanisms  function  by  limit- 
ing the  total  crude-oil  production  in  a 
liven  State  and  dividing!  that  total 
among  the  various  wells  and  among  the 


producers  in  each  well.  The  result  is  tu 
deliberatley  slow  down  iiroduction. 

Proratlonmg  has  two  purposes.  The 
til  St  IS  to  restrict  production  to  the  latr 
at  which  it  is  most  efficient,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  waste  which  occurs  when 
oil  IS  taken  from  the  t;round  too  fa.>l. 
The  second  purpose  is  to  restrict  produc- 
tion to  that  quantity  which  will  meet  cUi- 
rent  market  demand  at  the  existing 
price. 

I  believe  that  the  first  form  of  pro- 
rationing  Ls  justified:  the  second  is  not. 
Maximum  efficient  rate  prorationing  is 
clearly  m  the  national  interest  becau.se 
It  conserves  our  oil  resources.  This  wa.$ 
necessary  because  the  drive  to  maximize 
short-term  proht.s  had  driven  many  oil 
firms,  especially  jointly  owned  ones,  to 
produce  at  the  fastest  possible  rate, 
which,  as  I  indicated  is  hi;;hly  wasteful. 
However,  market-demand  prorationir.., 
has  nothing  to  do  with  con.servatioii  or 
efficiency:  its  purpose  is  to  artificially 
maintain  the  price  of  oil. 

The  rea.son  behind  market-demand 
lirorationing  is  that  it  protects  smaller 
and  less  efficient  operators  who  otherwise 
would  not  oe  able  to  compete  with  liiaher 
production  wells  In  .so  doing,  u  com- 
pounds the  problem  by  making  ihose 
high-production  wells  inefficient  them- 
selves— ihey  are  held  back  for  tlie  l^enefit 
of  the  ones  which  cannot  compete  in  a 
free  market.  Market-demand  proratlon- 
mg robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Just  how  .serious  is  the  effect  of 
market-demand  prorationing  on  the 
economics  of  the  industry;^  Tlie  average 
producing  capacity  of  wells  m  the  United 
States  is  about  14  barrels  per  day.  Thi.s 
compares  with  over  .i.OOO  barrels  per  dav 
in  the  most  profitable  oil  fields  in  ihe 
Middle  East.  Given  a  ratio  of  14  to  3.000. 
It  IS  no  wonder  that  our  domestic  uidu.s- 
try  requires  such  massive  tax  .sub.sidies 
and  other  benefits  in  order  to  compete. 
But  here  is  the  point:  the  only  reasor: 
that  our  figure  is  so  low  ;s  because  oi 
pioiationing  regulations.  W'v  have  i;i 
this  countiT  wells  which  are  capable  of 
producing  efficiently  up  to  1.000  barrels 
per  day.  They  are  restricted  ineciselv  to 
protect  small,  inefficient  wells  that  can 
produce  only  5  barrels  per  day.  Given  cur 
economy,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  situ- 
ation. If  It  were  eliminated,  the  good 
wells  would  become  much  more  efficient 
and  profitable.  Profits  encourage  greater 
exploratory  activity  and  would  in  turn 
lead  10  new  aiscoveries.  The  industry 
would  in  my  view  be  far  healthier  if  it 
were  freed  from  the  shackles  of  market- 
demand  prorationing. 

At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
rationing  plans  adopted  by  most  of  the 
oil-i)roducin-r  States  a  number  of  years 
ago  led  to  artificially  hiiih  prices  for 
domestic  oil.  Naturally  then,  competition 
bet:an  to  emerge  from  firms  with  foreign 
oil  holdings,  who  found  that  their  cost 
of  producing  foreign  oil  and  shipping  it 
to  this  country  still  enabled  them  to  sell 
at  prices  below  tho.se  charged  by  dome.'^- 
tic  producers  Thus,  increa.sin-;ly  'arge 
volumes  of  oil  were  imported  into  the 
country. 

The  response  of  the  domestic-based  in- 
dustry to  this  new  threat  was  predicta- 
ble: additional  Government  intervention 
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was  sought  to  protect  the  domestic  in- 
dustry from  foreign  competition.  Thus  a 
third  i.:overnmental  step  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  protective  tariff  on  imported 
crude  oil.  This  tariff  has  existed  at  a 
rate  of  lO'j  cents  per  barrel  since  1943. 

The  increased  petroleum  needs  gen- 
orated  by  the  Second  World  War  threw 
into  .sharp  focus  both  the  growing  ratio 
of  imported  oil  to  domestic  oil.  and  the 
Implications  of  that  situation  for  our 
national  .•-ecurity.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  Petroleum  Industry  War 
Council  recommended  that — 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  national 
security  it  tliould  be  the  policy  of  this  nation 
to  so  restrict  amounts  of  imported  oil  so 
that  such  quantities  will  not  disturb  or  de- 
press the  producing  end  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  ,ind  only  such  amounts 
of  oil  should  be  imported  into  this  country 
as  is  iibsolutely  necessary  to  augment  our 
domestic  production  when  it  is  produced  un- 
der conditions  I'onsonani  with  good  conser- 
'.  anon  practices 

Modified  to  various  degrees,  this  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  Government  re- 
garding petroleum  imports  for  the  last 
23  years. 

The  ijolicy  was  tiiven  legislative  rein- 
forcement in  1955  when  Congress  wrote 
into  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
.■\ct  a  provision  known  as  the  national 
security  amendment.  It  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  "take  such  action  as  he 
deems  r.ecessary"  to  adjust  the  level  of 
imports  ot  any  article  which,  if  Imported 
ill  sufficient  quantities,  might  "threaten 
to  impair  tlie  national  security."  Tlie  na- 
tional seciintv  amendment  provided  the 
inaciiincry  by  which  our  oil  import  con- 
trol procrr.m  was  established. 

.•\s  .-oon  as  the  act  was  passed,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  industry  began  clam- 
oring for  its  application  to  petroleum 
imports.  In  1957.  following  the  report  of 
.1  Special  Cabinet  Committee.  President 
Fisenhover  announced  establishment  of 
.1  voluntary  import  program.  The  pro- 
gram lasted  for  2  years  and  was  a  fail- 
ure. Therefore,  in  1959  the  President 
created  the  mandatoiw  oil  Import  control 
program  which  remains  in  effect  today. 
riie  voluntary  program  had  applied 
only  to  crude  oil:  the  mandatoi-y  one  ap- 
plies also  to  oil  i^roducts  and  derivatives. 

The  mandatory  proa  ram.  as  adminis- 
tered m  the  -rcatcr  part  of  the  countrj'. 
iL'stricts  import?  to  12.2  percent  of  do- 
mestic i:>roduction  On  the  west  coast,  a 
deficit  area,  the  iicrccntage  is  left  flexi- 
ble. Import  privileges  are  divided  among 
participating  companies,  some  receiving 
tixed  iillocations  Ix'cause  ol  their  "histor- 
ical" position  in  the  field,  others  using  a 
.shdinn  scale.  While  the  12.2-percent  fia- 
urc  for  controlled  imports  has  remained 
constant  since  1962.  the  program  has 
become  riddled  with  exceptions  and  spe- 
cial treatment  situations,  so  that  the 
:rue  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion is  higher  than  12.2  percent 

One  important  exception  is  residual 
fuel  oil.  a  low-;)riced  byproduct  of  crude 
refinin;^.  ImiJorts  of  residuals  have  been 
handled  .separately  since  controls  were 
instituted,  and  residual  marketers  have 
by  this  time  been  uiven  virtually  un- 
limited access  to  lorcign  supplies — al- 
though, of  course,  the  import  control 
mechanism   means   that   those   supplies 


come  in  at  artifically  Inflated  prices.  In 
1966,  imports  of  residual  fuel  comprised 
84.4  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

The  reason  why  residual  imports  are 
so  great  is  that  the  domestic  industry 
under  present  circumstances  Is  not  inter- 
ested in  competing  for  the  residual  mar- 
ket, which  is  less  profitable  than  the 
market  for  high-priced  lighter  oils  such 
as  No.  2  heating  oil.  I  find  it  ironic  that 
those  who  espouse  the  so-called  "na- 
tional security"  argument  that  imports 
must  be  kept  to  a  minimum — a  very  mis- 
taken argument,  as  I  shall  demonstrate — 
have  allowed  imports  of  residual  fuel  to 
outnumber  domestic  supplies  by  4  to  1. 

Other  exceptions  to  the  quota  limita- 
tions have  been  made  for  refiners  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  for 
petrochemical  refiners,  and  in  .situations 
where  shortages  or  other  unusual  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred. 

The  import  control  program  repre- 
sents a  fourth  .substantial  step  by  gov- 
ernment into  the  i^etroleum  marketing 
process:  and  it  is  more  complex  and 
more  controversial  than  any  of  the  i^re- 
vious  ones.  It  is  this  program  that  I 
would  like  to  examine  especially  care- 
fully today.  First  however,  let  me  sum- 
marize very  briefly  my  comments  on  the 
historj'  of  government  activity  in  the  oil 
industry.  As  we  saw,  it  began  with  at- 
tractive tax  subsidies  designed  to  bolster 
a  growing  industry.  These  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  pro-rationing  plan.s  were 
adopted  by  .state  governments  to  .slow- 
down production.  Pro-rationing  in  turn 
led  to  inflated  domestic  oil  prices,  caus- 
ing increased  foreign  competition.  The 
latter  led  to  government  in-otcction 
measures  in  the  fonn  of  a  tariff  and, 
more  recentlv.  restrictions  on  imported 
oil. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  now  have 
operating  a  vicious  circle  of  '-:overnment 
interventions.  One  form  of  intervention 
has  led  to  another,  and  today  we  liave 
an  elaborate  structure  of  regulations  and 
subsidies. 

THE  iMi'or.T  i/roT-\  system 

The  'capstone.'  as  one  economist 
termed  it,  of  the  entire  system  of  .sub- 
sidies to  the  petroleum  industrj-  is  the 
oil  import  quota  .system.  It  insulates  the 
domestic  industry  from  the  free  market 
and  from  the  competitive  impact  of  for- 
eign oil.  Were  the  quotas  removed,  .sim- 
ple economics  would  force  the  domestic 
industiy  to  become  efficient  and  meet 
the  challenge  of  competition. 

The  cost  of  the  protective  quota  sys- 
tem is  borne  by  every  consumer  of  i^e- 
troleum  and  its  i3roducts.  To  provide 
some  indication  of  this  cost,  it  is  enough 
to  compare  the  i^rice  of  a  barrel  of  crude 
delivered  to  a  New  England  port  now — 
about  S3. 50 — with  the  cost  assuming 
there  were  no  quota — about  .s2.  The 
exact  figures  vary  according  to  whose 
estimate  one  takes,  but  it  should  be  clear 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  difference. 
Most  persons  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
differential  of  at  least  SI. 25  between  the 
world  price  of  a  barrel  delivered  to  the 
United  States  and  the  current  U.S.  price. 

When  that  differential  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  barrels  that  are  .sold  each 
.vear,  we  arrive  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  over  $4  billion  a  year.  So 


in  the  10  years  of  its  operation,  the  quota 
system  has  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40  to  $50  billion. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  financial 
burden,  the  quota  system  imposes  an- 
other kind  of  liardshiiD  that  cannot  be 
calculated  financially.  Tins  iiardship  oc- 
curs e.siJccially  in  New  Enaland.  The  New 
England  States  are  heavily  dependent  on 
oil  heat — 78  i^ercent  of  homes  in  the 
region  use  it.  and  New  Ennland'.s  6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  isopulation  consumes 
over  20  percent  of  its  heatma  oil.  Long 
and  rugf^ed  winters  place  a  lieavy  de- 
mand on  fuel  oil  dealer.s  and  suppliers, 
who  are  far  away  from  major  .sources  of 
supy^m  the  .southwest.  As  a  result,  the 
New  England  area  has  on  .several  occa- 
..lons  been  plagued  with  serious  shortages 
of  fuel. 

Without  the  quota  .system,  ureater 
volumes  of  imported  oil  would  be  free  to 
enter  the  United  States  at  east  coast 
IJorts.  some  of  them  located  in  New 
England.  .Supply  would  be  able  to  meet 
demand,  and  the  threat  of  further 
.-iiorlaaes  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  remember  especially  well  the  .short- 
aee  we  in  New  England  experienced  dur- 
ing January  of  1968.  I  iiad  repeatedly 
expressed  concern  about  the  po.ssible 
danaer  of  a  .shortaue.  and  had  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the 
previou.s  fall  on  the  problem  of  making 
:;dequate  supplies  available.  It  was  no 
-roat  .surpri.se  to  me  when  a  shortage 
;.ctualiy  occurred. 

Particularly  instructive  was  the  action 
taken  to  deal  with  the  shortaae.  At  my 
request  and  the  request  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  congiT.s.s.ional 
deletjation.  the  Oi!  Import  Appeals  Board 
issued  decisions  aliowmii  12  companies  to 
import  additional  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  meet 
the  shortage.  In  other  words,  we  turned 
to  increased  imported  oil  to  bail  us  out 
because  the  domestic  supplies  in  our  area 
vere  not  adequate. 

To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  our  situation 
got  .so  bad  that  the  Government  was 
forced  to  liberalize  oil  import  conditions 
IS  implicit  recocnition  of  the  inadequacy, 
indeed  the  hidicrousness  of  the  oil  import 
cjuota  system. 

Why  111  the  world  do  we  iiave  to  wait 
until  we  are  literally  running  out  before 
we  admit  that  the  present  'J round  i  ules 
:?nnot do  the  job? 

The  Presidential  proclamation  cstab- 
ii^r^hing  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
-ran;  recognised  the  adverse  effect  of 
limiting  imports  and  included  language 
cieariy  implymu;  that  imports  miuht  be 
mcrea.sed  if  oil  prices  went  up  after  con- 
trols were  instituted.  Despite  luimerous 
;irice  rises — which  sometimes  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  winter  months  when  de- 
mand was  ereatest — the  Government  lias 
I'.ot  invoked  the  language  of  the  in'ocla- 
r.iation  in  order  to  increase  the  ratio  of 
.inports  to  domestic  production. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  public  officials 
iiave  oeen  unaware  of  the  hardship  and 
m.iustice  that  accrues  to  New  England 
under  the  present  ciuota  arrangement. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  m  l:is  last  news  conference  before 
leaving  office,  admitted  that  New  Eng- 
land has  "a  very  .-trong  case  for  some 
kind  of  action"  and  expressed  regret  that 
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he  had  not  acted  earlier  on  the  nagging 
regional  fuel  problem  Recognizing  the 
blatantly  unfair  method  by  which  quotas 
are  now  allocated.  Udall  proposed  a  plan 
to  i?ive  independent  terminal  operators 
on  the  east  coast  a  share  of  the  import 
quotas — pjssibly  to  the  extent  of  30.000 
barrels  a  day. 

Likewise,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  J  Cordell  Moore  has 
called  for  a  close  look  at  the  import  pro- 
gram with  a  view  to  numerous  modifica- 
tion.s 

But  why  attempt  to  continue  patching 
up  the  quota  system  to  meet  each  new- 
set  of  needs  as  they  come  alortg^  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  system  is  first,  ex- 
orbitantly expensive,  second,  conducive 
to  fuel  shortages,  and  third,  inequitable 
Most  imp<jrtant,  it  is  unnecessary  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  more  basic  change. 

THE    NATIONAL    StCflirrY 

The  sole  argument  advanced  to  justify 
the  import  control  program  is  that  the 
national  security  requires  it  Although  I 
shall  show  that  this  argument  is  not 
valid.  I  .want  to  make  the  point  that  it 
is  the  only  argument  that  need  even  be 
discu.ssed 

In  Its  report  on  the  program  last  year. 
the  House  Interior  Committee  stated: 

Three  Presidents  of  this  Nation,  beginning 
with  President  Elsenhower  and  continuing 
with  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, together  with  inn-L^merable  special  task 
forces,  commissions,  and  study  groups,  as 
well  as  severil  congressional  committees, 
have  all  been  nf  one  mind  on  the  objectue  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program  Its  one 
and  only  reason  for  being  is  to  insure  the 
national  securi'.y  of  this  Nation  by  reducing 
this  country's  dependence  on  foreign  iniports 
by  assuring  a  strong  ind  •■  lei'mus  domestic 
petroletim  industry 

Secretarv  Udall.  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  19€7 
stated  that  national  security  "is  the  para- 
mount— the  only — reason  why  petroleum 
imports  are  controlled.  And  in  his  re- 
marks a  few  days  ago.  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  acknow  ledtied  taat  the 
threat  to  national  security  was  the  basis 
of  his  objection  to  the  proposed  Machias- 
pori  project.  He  listed  nine  ways  in  which 
he  felt  the  Machiaspo't  plan  wo'Ud  affect 
national  security  He  stated  that  he  iiad 
no  objection  to  the  refinery  itself,  it  was 
the  importation  of  the  refined  oil  into 
the  country — with  its  consequent  effect 
on  the  quota  system  and  hence  on  the 
national  secuiity — that  drew  his  fire 

It  follows  logically,  then,  that  if  na- 
tional security  can  be  assured  without 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program,  then 
we  could — and  should — dispense  with 
that  program  and  all  of  its  adverse 
effects. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  our  national 
>ecurity  does  requise  that  two  conditions 
be  met:  first,  we  must  have  enouj^h  do- 
mestic oil  to  meet  the  Nation  s  needs  m 
times  of  crisis;  and  .<econd.  the  industry 
must  be  capable  of  delivering  it  expedi- 
tiously 

First,  then,  w.iat  is  the  present  >tate  of 

.r  oil  reserves  and  potential  reserves' 
How  do  they  compare  with  our  antici- 
pated needs  over  the  next  several  years 
and  decades? 

0:ie  reliable  estimate  places  our  pres- 
ent underground  oil  supply  at  approxi- 


mately 300  billion  barrels  now  Ten  per- 
cent of  this,  or  30  billion  barrels,  is  'crude 
reserve" — in  other  words,  it  is  "on  tap." 
The  remaining  270  billion  barrels  have 
not  even  been  louclied 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  will  con- 
sume 50  billion  barrels  in  the  next  10 
years  At  that  rate,  we  have  rieht  now 
enout;h  oU  for  roufhly  the  next  six  dec- 
ades. Of  course,  consumption  may  rise, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  net  taken 
into  account  the  probability  of  large  new 
discoveries  in  the  next  .several  years  For 
example,  the  field  recently  discovered  on 
the  North  Slope.  Alaska,  is  sizable,  and 
m  time  could  produce  between  .5  and  10 
billion  barrels,  po.ssibly  more. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  promising, 
there  is  shale  If  we  take  into  account 
only  the  richest  shale — that  containing 
25  barrels  per  ton  or  more — we  have  600 
billion  barrels  of  potential  oil  from  shale 
in  the  United  States.  One  estimate  has 
indicated  that,  given  current  production 
rates,  there  is  1.000  years'  supply  oi  shale 
In  the  country  Developing  our  ability  to 
extract  oil  from  shale  will  be  a  valuable 
safeguard  to  national  .securitv  as  well  as 
a  .sound  economic  decision  Once  the  ini- 
tial investments  are  made,  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  we  can 
depend  on  shale  for  large  volumes  of  low  - 
cost  domestic  oil. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  exhausting  our  domestic  oil 
supplies.  Given  sound  planning  and  tech- 
nological advances,  we  will  have  enough 
oil  to  meet  our  needs  for  the  indefinite 
future 

The  only  remaining  consideration, 
then,  IS  that  the  domestic  industry  be 
sufUciently  healthy  .so  that  It  can  meet 
increased  demand  should  some  crisis 
occur  which  would  cut  off  foreign  sup- 
plies This  IS  really  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  not  surprisingly,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  thick  veil  of  misunderstanding. 

For  too  long  it  has  been  assumed  that 
without  the  quota  sy.stem,  the  domestic 
industry's  capacity  would  decline,  its 
reserves  would  dry  up.  and  Its  profits  dis- 
appear Happily,  the  facts,  which  are 
finally  coming  to  liijht  m  view  of  in- 
creased public  concern,  indicate  that  the 
opposite  is  true  Spearheading  the  effort 
to  establish  the  facts  and  bury  the  mis- 
conceptions Is  an  able  group  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
the  Senate,  hearings  on  Government  in- 
tervention m  the  petroleum  industry  are 
being  held  by  Senator  H.art  of  Michigan 
and  others  including  my  Ma.ssachusetts 
colleague  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  I 
want  to  express  my  viratitude  and  support 
f  jr  their  actions,  and  my  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  to  bring  about  con- 
structive change. 

Let  us  suppose  that  import  quotas  were 
removed  so  that  the  domestic  industry 
had  to  compt'te  in  a  free-market  situa- 
tion we  have  seen  that  crude  oil  prices 
would  drop  by  about  .SI  2S  per  bar:>l 
Would  this  decline  wreck  the  domestic 
Industry?  Far  from  it  A  leading  econo- 
misfs  calculation  released  at  the  Senate 
hearings  I  mentioned — one  of  the  first 
made — shows  that  oil  prices  could  be 
reduced  at  least  this  much  and  that  95 
percent  of  the  oil  produced  in  this  coun- 
try could  still  be  sold  at  a  profit. 


In  oilier  words,  only  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  would  be  lost  if  we 
abandoned  the  costly  oil  import  pro- 
gram. So  under  the  pre.sent  system,  we 
are  subsidizing  95  percent  of  the  indu.*;- 
try,  t-o  the  tune  of  S4  billion  a  year,  to 
protect  the  remaining  5  percent.  Even  :! 
these  pioneering  calculations  are  only 
approximates,  their  implications  are  ab- 
solutely astounding.  Far  from  wreckint; 
the  domestic  industry,  the  removal  of  th.' 
oil  quota  system  would  be  the  best  thinu 
that  has  happened  to  it  in  years.  We  .saw 
earlier  that  the  industry  today  is  op- 
erating at  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency. 

A  free  market  would  rai.se  efficiency  to 
a  high  level,  by  eliminating  the  lea.^t  effi- 
cient producers  who  have  been  acting  as 
a  drag  on  the  rest.  With  fewer  wells,  in- 
dustry operating  co.sts  would  be  lower 
Further,  the  need  for  market -demand 
pro-i-ationing  would  be  obviated,  mean- 
ing that  the  remaining  wells  would  pro- 
duce at  a  fa.ster  and  more  profit«ibk"  rale 
Although  I  think  it  is  clear  that  an  effi- 
cient  domestic  industry  could  handle  oui 
national  petroleum  needs  in  the  event  oi 
crisis,  I  would  like  to  make  .>ome  lurther 
obsenations  that  may  put  the  national 
security  question  into  perspective. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of 
our  imports  are  virtually  as  .secure  as 
domestic  sources.  For  example,  importvs 
from  Canada  which  reach  this  country 
by  overland  pipeline  are  unlikely  to  be 
di.siurbed  in  the  event  of  an  mternational 
crisis.  Imports  from  Mexico  are  similarly 
more  .secure  than  those  from  other 
countries. 

Second,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  all  of 
our  import  sources  would  ever  be  cut 
off  at  one  time.  For  example.  Uie  Middle 
East  cn.ses  of  1956  and  1967  did  not  in- 
terfere with  our  sizeable  imports  from 
Venezuela  And  I  wonder  how  many  oi 
my  colleagues  recall  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  our  Atlantic  fleet  depended  on 
Venezuelan  oil  during  the  Second  World 
War? 

Third,  stoppages  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  although  they  are  likely  in  view  ot 
past  circumstances  and  present  unsettled 
(-•onditions.  are  not  apt  to  last  over  a  pro- 
longed period  The  reason  is  simply  that 
economic  pressure  will  dictate  otherwise 
Middle  Eastern  governments  need  the 
inccme  which  the  sale  ot  tluir  uieatc;! 
resource  brings  them— in  short,  they  need 
our  dollars  as  much,  or  more,  than  wf 
need  their  oil.  This  would  be  demon- 
strated graphically  in  the  event  of  a 
stoppage,  because  our  supply  patterns 
would  shift  away  from  the  Middle  East 
Fourth  and  finally— and  I  do  not  like 
to  even  think  of  such  a  disastrous  possi- 
bility— in  the  event  of  a  major  global 
coiif:  ontation.  the  destruction  that  'voulci 
take  place  in  our  urban  areas  and  the 
probable  elimination  of  much  of  our  re- 
fining' capacity  would  result  not  in  a 
shortage  but  a  surplus  of  crude  oil. 

I  cite  thesf  considerations  because  I 
think  that  the  nat;onal  .security  argu- 
ment has  been  abus^'d  and  exploited 
When  someone  sucgests  constinictive 
change  in  our  oil  import  policy,  he  is 
likely  to  be  silenced  with  an  imperious 
raise  of  the  eyebrow  and  a  reverential 
utterance  of  the  sacred  phrase.  This 
should  not  be  so.  and  I  hope  that  in  fu- 
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ture  discussions  reasonable  men  can  ex- 
amine the  claims  of  national  security  ob- 
jectively and  recognize  that  they  can  be 
met  without  our  present  system. 

If  reason  prevails,  I  am  confident  that 
others  will  agree  that  with  soimd  plan- 
ning and  prudence  we  can  go  forward 
free  from  the  shackles  of  the  costly,  in- 
efficient, and  inequitable  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program. 

RtCOMMENDATION 

In  the  near  future  I  shall  introduce  in 
the  House  a  bill  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
mandatory  oil  import  control  program 
established  in  1959.  Fully  realizing  that 
abrupt  change  is  imdesirable  and  that 
the  oil  industry  deserves  time  to  adjust 
to  a  new  marketing  situation,  my  legisla- 
tion will  provide  that  the  quota  system 
be  phased  out  over  a  10-year  period,  by 
inradually  raising  the  permitted  ratio  of 
imports  to  domestic  production. 

A  gradual  phaseout  will  not  only  soften 
'lie  impact  of  the  change  on  our  do- 
mestic producers,  it  will  also  provide  the 
oil  industiT— and  all  of  us — with  time  to 
discuss  and  plan  other  long-overdue 
changes  in  Government  policy  toward 
the  industiy.  I  have  in  mind  specifically 
Government  tax  laws  as  they  apply  to 
he  industrj-.  and  Federal  support  of  pro- 
:  ationing  plans. 

My  proposal  is  only  a  beginning.  But 
•ve  must  begin  somewhere.  I  am  happy 
'0  note  that  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  has  already  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  area  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  action  will  provide  a  further 
stimulus  to  the  more  comprehensive 
■hangc  that  I  believe  is  vital  to  our  Na- 
•lon  and  our  economy. 

eo.NCLl-SION  :    machiasport 

I  said  the  outset  that  it  was  not  my 
ntention  to  speak  at  length  on  the  merits 
f  the  Machiasport  proposal.  Machlas- 
)ort  is  an  imaginative,  viable  idea,  and 
;  will  provide  badly  needed  relief  for 
■\'ew  England.  As  long  as  this  country  is 
addled  with  the  import  quota  system, 
hen  New  England  deserves  to  have  that 
vstem  reflect  her  needs  and  interests  as 
veil  as  those  of  the  Southwestern  States. 
That  is  what  Machiasport  is  all  about. 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown,  however, 
hat  our  national  interest  requires  more 
han  Machiasport.  Machiasport  is  an  at- 
empt  to  remove  one  glaring  inequity 
•I'om  an  outworn  and  costly  system.  It  is 
ny  hope  that  before  much  longer  good 
ense  and  sound  planning  will  prevail 
nd  that  the  system  Itself  will  be  eliml- 
lated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
he  Record  the  following  newspaper  edi- 
:arials  as  further  evidence  of  the  wide- 
oread  concern  of  New  Englanders  over 
he  high  cost  of  fuel  oil  under  the  pres- 
ent import  quota  system: 
From   the   Berkshire   Eagle.   Mar.   25.   1969) 
The    Oilmen    .\dm:t    Its    Costly    Here 

It  ttiok  the  lont;  controversy  over  the  pro- 

■•"sed   foreign   tr.ide  Mne   to  do  it.  but  the 

iffh  cost  of  energy  in  New  Eneland  finally 

i.s  been  cont.rmed  by  the  people  in  the  best 

■  sltlon   to   'Know — the   Petroleum    Industry 

'-■search     Foundation.     Inc..     stipported     by 

Lst  Co;tst  re.:ners  and  marketers. 

.\   just-released   study   by  the   foundation 

iiows  that  New  England  consumers  pav  the 

highest  prices  In  the  country  for  their  heat- 


ing oil.  about  6  per  cent  above  the  national 
average.  At  that,  said  the  report,  it  is  stll]  less 
expensive  than  natural  gas  or  electricity. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  high  ral*s 
the  foundation  noted  that  the  biggest  mark- 
ups are  at  the  retail  level  rather  than  at  the 
wholesale  level  where  prices  are  more  nearlv 
comparable  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  since  retail  distribution  costs 
are  higher  in  New  England,  the  report  said, 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  retail 
profits  here  are  greater  than  elsewliere. 

However  that  may  be.  the  fart  is  that 
hlgher-than-average  fuel  prices  and  a  hlgher- 
than-average  cost  of  living  are  a  severe 
liability  for  New  England  in  Its  attempt  to 
compete  economically  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  As  it  happens,  the  region  has  other 
assets  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  New 
Mexico,  let  us  say,  or  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
But  higher  prices  for  oil  and  gasoline,  vear 
after  year,  are  a  handicjip  for  homeowners. 
businessmen  and  industrial  deve:opers  which 
is  hard  to  shrug  olT. 

The  documentation  of  higher  prices  ;n  the 
Northeast  was  produced  by  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  Inc  .  as  its 
contribution  to  the  heated  debate  over  the 
foreign  trade  zone  (with  an  oil  refinery  com- 
plex) projected  at  Machiasport,  Maine. 

The  same  charges  have  been  made  many 
times  before,  but  never  ofHciallv  acknowl- 
edged. It  took  a  hassle  of  national  i.iagnitude 
to  do  It.  but  now  the  facts  are  on  tht  record 
and  we  can  go  on  from  there  to  a  possible 
solution. 

(Prom  the  North  Adams  Transcript. 
Mar.  2,5,   19691 
New  Enclakd  Oil  F*rick.s  in  Hands  of 
President 
The  winter's   bitter  cold   has  passed  into 
history — presumably — and    New    Englanders 
perhaps  will  begin  to  feel  less  conscious  of 
the  high  cost  of  fuel  oil  to  heat  their  homes. 
Maybe,    though,    they   would    be    well-ad- 
vised to  remain  aware  of  that  household  ex- 
pense,  and,  more  important,  to  watch  wliat 
President  Nixon  does  with  the  responsibility 
he  has  taken  on  himself  to  decide  whether  or 
not  those  fuel  oil  costs  will  be  reduced. 

He  didn't  put  it  that  way,  of  course.  What 
he  actually  did.  four  weeks  ago.  was  to  an- 
nounce that  he  would  review  oil  import  poll. 
cies  and  assume  responsibility  for  all  deci- 
sions concerning  them. 

He  did  that  because  of  the  dispute  that 
started  last  September  when  the  M.One  Port 
Authority  asked  for  a  permit  to  estnb'.ish  a. 
foreign  trade  zone  at  Portland  ..nd  a  sub-zone 
at  Machiasport. 

The  Maine  Port  .Authoritv  planned  to  allow 
Occidental  Petroleum  Co.  to  build  v.  300.000- 
barrel-a-day  plant  at  Machiasport  to  rer;ne 
crude  oil  from  Libya.  The  company  then 
wotUd  send  most  of  its  product  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  fuel  costs  have  been  hieh. 

If  the  permit  is  granted,  .md  the  refinery  Is 
built,  authorities  estimate  that  oil  heating 
bills  in  New  England  would  be  .ibout  10 
per  cent  lower. 

Opposition  has  come  from  ,i  predictable 
source — other  American  oil  companies.  They 
say  the  competition  would  ruin  the  price 
structure  of  domestic  oil  (conveniently  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  that  price  structure  has 
been  discriminatory  in  New  England  i . 

In  view  of  all  this.  .-lome  facts  concerning 
foreign  trade  zones  miy  be  of  interest.  This 
little-known  aspect  of  tJ.S.  trade  policies  was 
first  authorized  in  19.34,  during  the  depths 
of  the  Great  Depression,  when  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  trade  had  dropped  to  less  th.in  10 
p?r  cent. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  zones  would  encotir- 
age  an  exoansion  of  U,.S.  foreign  trade.  Lo- 
cated on  U.S.  territory,  but  not  subject  to 
U.S.  customs,  a  foreign  trade  zone  allows  for- 
eign importers  to  have  their  products  proc- 
essed on  U.S.  territory  before  introducing 
them  as  Imports  to  the  U.S.  market. 


The  device  has  proved  profitable  to  all 
sides.  Tlie  number  in  existence  .it  a  given 
t,ime  has  varied.  There  were  13  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  now  there  are  10.  One  is  ut  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  grain  imports,  which  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Loiuslana  .Sen  J?tis- 
sell  B.  Long  has  been  a  vigorous  opponent  ot 
the  Machiasport  zone.  Louisiana,  of  course,  is 
an  oil-producing  state.  Sen.  Long  has  .seen  no 
danger  to  Middle  West  farmers  tjecause  of 
the  grain  import  zone  at  New  Orleans. 

The  most  recent  permit  granted  was  that 
given  Dow  Chemical  Co.  for  a  Bay  County, 
Mich.,  zone  That  would  include  a  license  to 
import  oil.  but  there  has  been  no  outcry  from 
the  oil  barons  or  Sen.  L<ing. 

They  also  have  been  strangely  silent  on  the 
applic.uions  for  zones  for  oil  imp<-)rts  m  Sa- 
vannah. Ga..  .Old  Honolulu.  Isn't  it.  then,  a 
rea.sonable  deduction  that  opposition  to  the 
Machiasport  zone  rests  only  on  the  fact  that 
competition  would  lower  the  costs  m  this 
capiti\'e  New  England  market ' 

President  Nixon's  decision  should  be 
watched  closely,  even  thotich  winter  now  has 
left  New  England. 

Problem  of  Oil  Pricfs 

Perhaps  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maiu-ice 
Stans  was  remembering  former  President 
Truman'.-,  discovery  that  the  White  Hou.se 
is  'where  tlie  buck  stops"  when  he  decided 
to  postpone  consideration  of  a  duty-free  for- 
eign trade  zone  :n  Maine  tujtil  the  ..dmln- 
istration  had  reviewed  the  oil  import  con- 
trol program  But  this  time  the  buck  could 
bounce  right  back. 

At  least  the  five  Republican  senators  -who 
visited  President  Nixon  Wednesdav  went 
away  hopeful  th.-.t  the  White  House  would 
decide  to  aep.irate  the  trade  zone  Issue  from 
the  ni.ittor  of  oi)  imp.Tt  [;urtas  '(r  a  p.-r.- 
posed  refinery  in  Machiasport,  Me  The  sena- 
tors received  no  promises,  but  tliere  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  tlie  administration  could 
iiandle  the  situation  in  a  way  that  would  be 
lair  to  New  England  and  to  the  oil  indus- 
try—  though  the  oil  lobby  would  prefer  tliat 
the  -.vho'.e  idea  he  dropped" 

New  England  li.a5  long  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage  in  the  in.itter  of  heating  (.41  prices  be- 
cause of  Its  distance  from  the  refineries  in 
this  country.  Not  one  of  the  250  i^s  located 
in  this  reglun,  meaning  that  transport  is  a 
big  cost  factor.  The  oU  lobby,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  lias  s.Tld  its  main  ob- 
jection is  that  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
would  get  "preferential"  treatment  if  the 
foreign  trade  zone  were  cstabli.shed. 

Occidental  does  seek  to  build  a  S145  mil- 
lion refinery  at  Machiasport  but  according 
•o  Sen.  Edmund  S..  Muskie.  D-Me..  other 
petroleum  firms  are  being  cot-.sldered.  too. 
Ill  the  event  tliC  federal  Porcigt;  Trade  Zones 
Bo.u-d  approves  the  state's  application  for 
the  zone,  a  pool  operation  might  be  set  up. 
But  the  oil  industry,  .-tiggesting  no  a.lterna- 
tive  to  the  predicament  of  New  England, 
does  not  find  tlie  idea  appealing.  Tb.e  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  in  fact,  sees  a  threat  to  the 
•national  security"  in  the  refining  of  im- 
ported oU  m  a  foreign  trade  7.<  r.e. 

Granted,  there  would  be  some  slgniScant 
shifting  of  the  fuel  oil  market  in  New  Eng- 
land; but  with  the  overall  market  constantly 
on  the  Increase,  the  indtistry  should  be  able 
to  adjust  without  diffictilty.  And  a  long- 
standing price  disadvantage  to  heating  oil 
users  in  New  Engl.md  would  be  eliminated. 


ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  OPPOSE  SUB- 
SIDY FOR  NUCLEAR  FUEL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previo'us  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  c:en- 
tleman  from  Penn.'^ylvania  'Mr.  Say- 
LORi    is  recognized   for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  small 
section  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
regulations  under  section  103(c)   of  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  In- 
terest on  Industrial  development  bonds 
would  permit  a  very  larce  subsidy  to 
certain  nuclear  power  producers  for  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  fuel  and  for  the 
reprocessing  of  such  fuel  This  subsidy 
would  be  possible  by  includinij  In  the 
definition  for  facilities  for  which  tax- 
free  industrial  development  bonds  could 
be  ofTered  "a  facility  which  reprocesses 
nuclear  fuel  that  has  been  used  and  Is  to 
be  reu-sed  in  the  electric  generating 
plant  furnishini?  electric  energy  "  This 
overall  amendment  Is  rtniuired  to  make 
section  10!  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  confirm  with  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  196H  A  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  proposed  amendment 
wac;  held  by  IRS  on  Februar>-  18.  1969 

The  definition  of  a  facility"  was  ap- 
parently enlarged  to  include  a  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  a.s  a  resuJt  of 
the  opinion  of  the  New  York  State 
Atomic  and  Space  Development  Au- 
thority that  tax-exempt  bonds  could  be 
i.ssued  by  ASDA  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing its  commitments  under  any  nuclear 
fuel  arrangement  under  negotiation, 
or  contemplated,  with  any  utility  com- 
pany m  New  York  State.  Opposition  to 
the  ASDA  interpretation,  however,  by 
electric  companies  outside  New  York 
State  became  ver>-  evident  during  the 
February-  18  public  hearings  at  IRS  On 
March  9,  1969,  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  excellent  discussion  of  this 
controversy 

Unless  there  is  objection.  I  will  in- 
clude the  New  York  Times  article  at 
this  point  m  my  remarks  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues 

States  Tax-Free  Nlcle.\r  Role  Revives 

PT7BLIC-PKrV*TK     Pow«3t     IsSVE 

iBy  Gene  Smlt-hi 

The  Conao  idated  Edison  Compony  of  New 
York  finds  itsell  '.liese  days  In  the  unaccus- 
tomed role  or  the  knight  doing  hattie  with  a 
many- headed  dragon. 

Charles  E  Luce,  wno  quit  &a  Under  Secre- 
tary of  In-er!.5r  In  the  Johnson  .Administra- 
tion to  become  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  :he  utility  In  1967,  has  east  his  lot 
behind  the  New  York  State  At<-imlc  and  .Spuce 
Development  Authoritv  against  almost  nil  of 
the  nation's  major  utilities. 

The  Usue  stated  simply  is-  When  Is  a  gov- 
ernmeniiii  subsidy  not  a  subsidy? 

PUWEdS    EXPANDED 

The  Development  Authority  waa  estab- 
lished m  1962  with  broiid  powers  in  the  Helds 
of  research  and  development  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services  related  to  nuclear  power 
generaUon  Under  subsequen:  legislation  In 
1968  It  was  granted  addlllon.il  powers  with 
respect  to  nuclear  power  generation  to  im- 
plement Governor  Rockefellers  New  York 
State  Power  Program,  a  joint  venture  of  the 
private  electric  utilities,  the  State  Power  Au- 
thority and  the  Development  Authority 

In  May.  1968.  the  Development  Authority 
W.13  expressly  empowered  to  acquire  nuclear 
fuel  and  lease  or  otherwise  make  it  available 
to  others  for  peaceful  use.  including  power 
production 

The  Development  Autbority.  acting  as  an 
lostrumenuiity  of  the  state,  hits  proceeded 
on  the  belief  that  as  such  it  is  entitled  to  use 
ta.x-exempt  bonds.  This  would  have  the  ob- 
vious effect  of  making  its  leaie  prices  lower 
than  those  of  private  companies  in  the  nu- 
clear fuel  leasing  buiUiess  and  that's  where 
the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn, 

Oliver  Townsead,  chairman  of  the  Develop- 
ment .Authority,  submitted  a  statement  last 
Jan.    14   before   the  standing   committee  on 


public  utilities  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
that  said 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  It  Is  within 
the  Intent  of  currently  applicable  Federal  law 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  tax-exempt 
status  rir  bonds  or  notes  such  as  those  that 
would  be  Issued  bv  .ASDA.  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Its  commitments  under  any  nu- 
clear fuel  arrangement  now  under  negotia- 
tion or  I'ontemplated  with  any  utility  com- 
pany In  New  York  State" 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  specifically 
Included  "sewage  or  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities or  fnrilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of 
electric  energy  ga«  iir  wat^er  i  and )  air  or 
water  pollution  control  facilities"  as  being 
quallfled  for  tax  exemption  In  propyosed 
amendments  under  section  103  (C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cixie  relating  to  Industrial 
development  bonds. 

Utility  opposition  to  this  Interpretation  be- 
came evident  at  public  hearings  List  Feb  18, 
The  Industry's  lending  weeklv  magrazlne. 
Electrical  World.  rep<-)rted  In  it^  March  3 
Issue  that  'a  prop>oaed  ruling  bv  the  IRS 
would  kill  the  commercial  ownership  of  nu- 
clear fuel  before  It  evt-n  gets  out  of  Ita 
Infancy." 

COST    ESTIMATED 

N  Ban-  Miller,  attorney  for  Northeast  Util- 
ities rniti  the  meeting  tliat  "under  vntir  pro- 
posed rules,  you  nre  Just  transferring  gorern- 
ment  ownership  from  the  Federal  to  the 
stjite  level  " 

The  trade  magazine  further  reported  that 
a  consultant  to  the  Banker"!  I,ea.sing  Cor- 
poration of  B<>8ton  predicted  that  the  ruling 
would  cost  the  United  States  Treasury 
"about  *4-bl!Ilon  In  tax  reveniies  over  the 
next  10  years  " 

.Sherman  R  Knapp.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Northeast  Utilities  said 
In  an  Interview  last  week  that  this  tax  ex- 
emption would  ''give  an  unfair  edge  to  New 
York  State  utilities  and  the  result  would  be 
that  Connecticut  and  all  other  states  would 
want  the  same  :idvantages  for  themselves  " 

■  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  utility  industry." 
Mr    Knapp  .idded 

But  Con  Edison's  Mr  Luce  doesn't  .igree 
Noting  that  his  rompany  was  now  negotiating 
f.-^r  some  SlOO-mllllon  In  nuclear  fuel  leases, 
he  «ald 

"Whatever  we  eventually  have  to  pay  for 
this  fuel.  It  would  be  suhstantlallv  less  if 
we  can  lease  It  through  A  S  D  A.  It  would 
me  in  savings  in  'he  millions  to  the  company, 
which  would  benefit  our  customers  In  the 
long  run."  Company  oflBcials  working  on  the 
fuel  lease  contract  estimate  the  savings 
would  amount  to  about  SS-millton  a  year  for 
the  company 

Mr.  Luce  pointed  out  that  Governor  Rocke- 
fellers  entire  power  program  depends  to  a 
large  measure  on  the  ability  of  the  Develop- 
ment Authority  to  issue  such  bonds  "It 
would  be  quite  ironic  If  the  I  R.S.  ruled  that 
A  S  D  .A  w.is  not  tax  exempt,  which  would 
leave  the  State  Power  Authoritv  to  continue 
to  build  entire  plant.^  tax  exempt  and  wed 
be  left  holding  the  bag  The  present  program. 
though  a  small  step,  does  reduce  somewhat 
the  State  Power  Authority's  advantages  over 
us  "  Mr    Luce  added. 

Privately,  most  utility  executives  would 
concede  that  Mr  Luce  has  vinusual  problems 
m  "Keeping  down  operating  costs  for  his  com- 
pany The  more  liberal  executives  would  also 
point  out  that  many  utilities,  particularly 
those  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  In  partaking  of  the  benefits  that 
result  from  tax-exempt  dams  built  for  water 
supplies  or  for  Ooverument-owned  flood- 
control  and  power  projjrams 

But  many  executives  see  In  this  a  revlv'al 
of  the  old  battle  of  public  vs.  private  power 

Of-POSrriON    BACKED 

.Albert  A.  Cree.  chairman  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Public  Service  C  irporatlon.  said  he 
agreed   100  per  cent   -^ith   Mr.  Knapp's  op- 


position to  the  rule  change  "Financing  of 
pure  buslne.ss  operations  by  tax  exempts  has 
already  been  overdone."  he  stressed  "It  ought 
to  be  contracted.  I  hope  we  never  have  tri 
resort  to  anything  like  the  New  Y.irk  plan 
In  New  England  " 

William  G  Kuhns  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Public  Utilities  Corporation,  described 
the  use  of  tax  exempts  as  "raiding  the  Fed- 
eral treasury  .i  .razy  direction  for  the 
Industry  to  move  "  He  pointed  out  that  his 
company  had  under  construction  four  large 
nuclear  generating  units  with  an  .iKgregatf 
Investment  of  more  than  9600-nillIlon.  It  :.s 
estimated  that  fuel  costs  ft)r  tlicsp  plants  will 
be  in  excess  of  $750-mllllon  over  their  total 
service  lives 

Mr.  Kuhns  acknowledged  that  such  tax 
exemption  would  appear  beneficial  to  his 
operating  companies  In  both  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  but  added  that  the  savings 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  other  taxes  In  .i 
statement  opposing  the  rule  changes  of  the 
I  R  S  .  Mr  Kuhns  pointed  out  that  the  pru- 
posals  classify  facilities  that  reprocess  nu- 
clear fuel  for  .m  electric  utility  as  'a  facility 
for  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy   " 

"The  facilities  that  furnish  electric  service 
are  the  generating.  transmLsslon  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  ■  he  went  on  "They  do  not 
include,  in  the  case  of  a  coal-nred  generating 
station,  the  mining  machinery  that  diss  the 
coal  or  the  rail  lacllltles  and  trucks  ih, it  bring 
the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  generating 
station  .  .  How  then  can  a  facility  that 
reprocesses  nuclear  fuel  be  deemed  to  be  a 
facility  fur  the  furnishing  of  electric  serv- 
ice?" 

SIMILAR    LAWS   EXPECrrO 

He  w.irned  further  that  it  "must  be  antici- 
pated" that  other  states  would  adopt  statutes 
similar  to  New  York's  which  would  lead  to  a 
Gresliam's  law  type  of  competition  .it  a  time 
when  nuclear  generation  can.  and  should, 
stand  on  its  own  economic  feet  " 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of 
Chicago  also  filed  a  statement  supporting 
Northeast  Utilities'  opposition  It  pointed  out 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  thf> 
heat  output  of  nuclear  fuel  stems  from  tlu- 
cost  of  carrying  the  investment  in  the  fuel 
and  added 

•Accordingly,  permitting  that  investment 
to  be  financed  with  tax-free  debt  instrumen:= 
as  opposed  to  a  normal  mix  of  taxable  debt 
and  equity  will  result  In  a  mlsallocation  o: 
resources  and  a  material  loss  of  revenues  'm 
the  Treasury  The  investor-owned  utilities 
provide  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  taxes  Erosion  of  this  t.ix 
source  will  have  serious  long-run  conse- 
quences" 

Representative  Craig  Hosmer.  a  member  i : 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  said  he  was  not  too  happy"  vvnth  the 
proposed  rule  changes  by  the  Revenue 
Service 

"It  would  be  pretty  poor  for  the  Treasury 
the  California  Republican  staled,  adding 
"You've  got  An  energetic  hyperthyrold  agencv 
in  New  York  working  with  .i  huiich  of  whiz- 
kld  bankers  The  poor  people  In  the  smaller 
f.irm  states  would  sure  have  to  fumble 
around  to  get  something  else  that  would 
benefit  them  when  they'd  be  building  onlv 
one-tenth  what  Is  planned  for  nuclear  plants 
in  the  East  " 

BENEFITS   ANTICIPATED 

Publicly,  all  of  the  New  York  utilities  baclc 
Con  Edison's  stand  as  being  equally  beneficial 
for  their  own  future  nuclear  plmts,  but  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company  noted  that  ;t 
was  cL-mmitted  to  purchase  the  first  two  cores 
for  Its  planned  atomic  power  plants  from  the 
General  Electric  Company 

Orange  and  Rockland  Utilities.  luc  .  is  no: 
directly  involved  although  It  has  a  20  per  ceii'. 
interest  in  a  planned  .itomic  plant  lo  be  bui:- 
by  Con  Edison  However,  Richard  D.  WUhlte, 
president  of  the  upstate  utility,  said  he  fel'. 
personally  that  'this  Is  a  funny  way  to  single 
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mit  one  single  Item  for  tiix-free  money.  It 
will  Just  transfer  the  bills  from  the  back  of 
the  utilities  to  the  public  through  Increased 
taxes." 

Henry  Glendlnnlng  of  the  Walnut  Leasing 
Conip.my.  which  bid  against  the  Development 
Authority  for  the  Con  Edison  fuel  contract, 
said  his  group  ■still  believes  that  there  may 
be  certain  factors  that  will  let  us  be  compet- 
itive even  with  their  tax-free  interest  rates. 
Mr  Glendlnning  is  a  partner  in  the  Philadel- 
phia investment  banking  firm  of  Butcher  & 
^herred.  which  backs  Walnut  Leasing 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
New  York  Times  article  that  William  G. 
Kuhns.  pre.'Jident  of  the  General  Public 
Utilitie.s  Corporation,  described  the  use 
of  tax  cxemption.s  for  this  purpo.se  as 
•raidini.'  the  Federal  Treasury"  and  "a 
cia?v  direction  for  the  industry  to  move." 
I  wa.s  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Kuhn.s'  statement  because  one  of  the 
.-ub.sidiary  electric  power  companies  of 
GPU— Pennsylvania  Electric  Co. — oper- 
ates in  my  contjies.sional  district.  I  con- 
sider PENELEC  to  be  an  outstanding 
company  which  does  a  very  commendable 
.lob  of  5ervin£f  the  electric  consumers  in 
our  part  of  Penn.<;ylvania  reliably  and  at 
rra.viiiable  rates  it  •,Mve.s  me  personal 
p!ea.'^ure  to  read  a  forthright  statement 
.•^llcll  as  thi.s  one  pre.<:ented  by  Bill  Kuhns 
111  oppo.^ition  to  a  subsidy  which  misht 
h.ive  been  available  to  his  company.  In 
my  opinion,  this  represents  what  rnight 
be  called  business  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  other  Members 
01  thi.s  body  will  benefit  from  reading  the 
entire  statement  .submitted  by  Bill  Kuhns 
to  the  Commi.'i.'iioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  February  13.  I  will  include  the  full 
text  of  his  comments  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

STATEMENT    BY    W.    G      KUHNS    ON    BEHALF    OF 

Ofnerai,  Public  Utilities  Corporation  in 
Opposition  to  Proposed  Regi-lation  Sec- 
tion 1  103-8(ri  (2)11111 

Dear  Sir:  General  Public  Utilities  Corpora- 
tl.  n  ("GPU"  I  is  a  New  York  corporation 
rr.-nstered  as  a  holdlnt:  company  under  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Con-.pany'Act  of  1935 
It  lias  four  malor  electric  utility  subsidiaries 
w!-;lch  serve  an  .Tea  of  approximately  24  000 
soj.ire  miles  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
Ir^m  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Those 
subsidiaries  have  under  construction  four 
l.irce  nuclear  generating  units  involving  an 
nccregate  investment  of  more  than  $600  mil- 
ium. It  is  presently  estimated  that  these  four 
ti!i;t5  will  utilize  over  tl;elr  respective  service 
lives  nuclear  fuel  wth  an  aggrecate  cost  on 
the  order  of  5.750  million  Moreover,  at  the 
GPU  system's  present  rate  of  growth,  It  Is 
probable  that  the  nuclear  generating  capac- 
itv  nf  Its  subsidiaries  will  more  than  treble 
:n  -lie  three  decades  prior  to  the  year  2.000 
:  !.d  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  their  investment  '.n  luiclenr  fuel 

GPU  is  opposed  to  proposed  Regulation 
Section  l,103-8(f  1  (2)(ilil  even  though  such 
rr-'posed  Regulation  would  appear  to  be 
beneficial  to  GPU  by  providing  a  subsidy  for 
the  acquisition  by  it  of  nuclear  fuel  and  the 
reprocessing  of  such  fuel  In  GPL"s  view,  the 
proposed  Regulation  would  tend  to  under- 
mine the  sound  public  policy  embodied  in 
Section  1C3(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
It  would  convert  what  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress in  Section  103(C)  (4)  (Ei  to  be  a  nar- 
row exemption  from  the  sweeping  reform 
provided  by  .Section  103(C)  into  a  new  broad 
Invasion  of  the  Federal  Trea-'^ury. 

'-n.  recent  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  Federal 
funds  can  be  diverted  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel quite  as  effectively  by  income  tax  exemp- 


tions, credits  and  deductions  as  by  the  di- 
rect appropriation  by  Congress  and  that  the 
exemptlon-credit-deductlon  method  of  diver- 
sion gives  Congress  much  less  control  than 
direct  appropriations 

For  example,  on  January  23.  1968,  the 
Treasury  Department  submitted  to  Congress 
a  memorandum  commenting  un  HR  11645 
and  a  number  of  other  bills  which  proposed 
the  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  industrial  development  bonds 
not  be  considered  obligations  of  state  or  local 
governments,  interest  upon  which  would  be 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  That  stated 
In  part: 

"In  all  cases  the  exemption  of  interest  on 
industrial  development  bonds  from  Federal 
Income  tax  is  simply  a  Federt.1  subsidy  to 
private  coi-poratlons.  The  lower  interest 
rates — which  are  passed  on  to  the  private 
corporations  in  the  lorm  of  lower  rental 
charges — are  only  possible  because  of  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  the  iiiterest  in  the  hands  of 
the  bondholders  Therefore,  the  lull  benefit 
derived  by  private  industry  is  achieved  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. Moreover,  it  Is  a  forced  Federal  .--ubsldy. 
The  amount  of  the  subsidy,  the  beneficiary 
of  the  subsidy,  or  the  use  to  which  the  bor- 
rowed funds  are  put  are  not  considered  ;n 
any  way  by  the  Federal  Government  The 
sole  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  tx3  Ijenefit  a 
private  corporation  rests  with  the  various 
State  and  local  governments  and,  since  in- 
dustrial revenue  financing  imposes  no  direct 
costs  on  the  Issuing  governmentiil  units, 
there  is  no  agency  that  has  any  effective  In- 
terest In  assessing  the  merits  of  extending 
Federal  tax  benefits  to  any  particular  private 
corporate  beneficiary." 

These  comments  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  equally  applicable  to  the  exemption 
which  would  be  provided  pursuant  to  pro- 
posed Regulation  Section   l,103-8i  f )  (  2)  ( iii » . 

Section  103(c)  was  enacted  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  cancerous  growth  of  industrial 
development  bond  issues  by  state  and  local 
governments.  Such  bonds  were  being  issued 
in  rapidly  increasing  iniinbcrs  to  provide  sub- 
stantl.il  economic  subsidies  and  correspond- 
ingly competitive  advantages  to  favored  en- 
terprises. They  were  resultiiig  in  economic 
dislocation,  a  waste  of  resources,  .ind  a  whole- 
sale invasion  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  calling  a  halt  to  the  abuse  of  tax  ex- 
emptions by  the  issuance  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds.  Congress  sought  to  provide 
protection  to  those  existing  areas  of  tise  of 
municipal  bond  tax  exemptions  which  had  a 
substantial  background  and  historical  justi- 
fication. But  Congress  did  not  mean  to  create 
a  brand  new  area  of  tax  exeminion  for  nu- 
clear fuel  for  generating  stations  .-is  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  do. 

The  language  of  section  103(c)  upon 
which  the  proposed  Regulation  purportjs  to 
be  based  grants  an  exemption  from  the  de- 
nial of  tax  exempt  status  to  bonds  whose 
proceeds  are  used  to  j5rovide 

"(E)  sewage  or  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties or  facilities  for  the  iocal  furi'.ishing  of 
electric  energy,  gas  or  water".  1  emphasis 
added) 

The  essential  elements  of  this  statutory 
language  are  that  the  jiroceeds  of  the  exempt 
issue  must  be  used  (1)  to  provide  "facili- 
ties". (2i  that  such  facilities  be  employed 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  specified  utility 
services,  and  ( 3 )  that  stich  services  be  fur- 
nished "locally".  The  proposed  regulation 
ignores  these  elements. 

Specifically,  in  the  course  of  purporting  to 
define  the  statutory  language,  the  proposed 
Regulations  use  the  term  "avp  property" 
and  it  is  our  understandmi;  that  this  jihrase 
is  viewed  as  embracing  nuclear  fuel  itself. 
This  stands  in  contrast  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  distinguish 
sharply  between  production  and  utilization 
factUties.  on  the  one  hand,  and  special  7iu- 
clcar    material    \i.e.    nuclear    fuel\    on    the 


other  hand  Nuclear  fuel  Is  clearly  property, 
but  it  is  not  a  facility  and  should  not  be  so 
classified- 

The  proposed  Regulations  also  depart  from 
the  requirement  that  the  facility  be  one  em- 
ployed to  ■furnish"  the  specified  services. 
They  go  so  lar  as  to  state  explicitly  that  a 
facility  which  reprocesses  nuclear  fuel  lor  an 
electric  utility  subject  to  rate  regulation  is 
a  facility  for  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy.  This  is  tmiustlfied.  Tlie  facilities  that 
furnish  electric  service  are  the  generating, 
transmission  and  distribution  facilities. 
They  do  not  Include,  in  the  case  of  a  coal- 
fired  generating  station,  the  mining  ma- 
chinery that  ciigs  coal  or  the  rail  lacllltles 
and  trucks  that  bring  the  coal  from  the  mine 
tfj  tlie  generating  station.  Nor  do  they  in- 
( hide,  in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  gas-fired 
generating  station,  the  drilling  rigs  that 
bring  oil  and  gas  to  the  surface  or  the 
pipelines  that  transport  them  to  generating 
jjlants.  How  then  can  a  facility  tliat  re- 
!)rocesses  nuclear  fuel  be  deemed  to  be  a 
facility  for  the  furiilshine  of  electric  serv- 
ice? 

Similarly,  in  the  Conference  Committee 
Report  discussion  of  the  exemption  provided 
by  subparagraph  (B>  for  bonds  Issued  to 
jirovide  .■sports  facilities,  the  Committee 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  direct  func- 
tional relationship  between  the  facility  and 
service   it  was  to  provide  in   stating: 

"Facilities  constructed  in  connection 
with,  but  not  directly  related  to.  a  sports 
facility,  such  as  a  ski  lodee  to  be  built  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  ski 
slope,  are  not  to  be  considered  sports 
facilities." 

.Again,  in  discussing  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (C)  for  bonds  issued  to 
provide  convention  or  tr.-.de  show  facilities, 
the  supplemental  statement  of  the  manucers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  Report  noted  that 
the  exemption  "applies  only  with  regard  to 
special  purpose  buildings  and  structures  con- 
structed for  convention  cr  trade  shows.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  the  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  bonds  i.ssued  to  finance  a  hotel 
even  though  the  hotel  expects  and  does  a 
major  part  of  Its  business  In  catering  to 
deleeares  or  participants  at  conventions  or 
Trade  shows" 

In  the  same  way  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  facility  be  one  for  the  local 
furnishing  of  the  specified  utility  service  is 
ignored.  The  Conference  Committee  Report 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  local  nature 
of  the  service  by  explicitly  stating  that- 

■Facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of 
electric  energy,  gas  cr  water  do  not  include 
faciaties  for  regional  or  broader  transporta- 
tion of  i:as  or  water  by  pipeline  or  long-line 
iraiismission  of  electric  energy."  (emphasis 
added ) 

.A  nuclear  reprocessing  facility  is  not  de- 
slened  to  serve  only  a  local  area:  it  is 
desicned  to  serve,  at  .1  minimum,  a  regional 
or  broader  area. 

If  "he  proposed  Regulation  is  adopted,  It 
must  be  anticipated  that  in  short  order  many 
States  will  adopt  statutes  lor  the  creation  of 
state  or  local  agencies  that  will  embark  on 
the  issuance  of  industrial  development  ijonds 
to  finance  nuclear  fuel  and  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing plants.  No  state  or  municipality 
will  wish  to  deiiy  to  its  own  consumers  the 
t.ix  exemption  subsidy  enjoyed  by  residents 
in  a  neighboring  State.  GPi"  will  then  find 
itself  In  the  position  in  which  it  must  seek 
for  its  customers  the  benefit  of  sucli  an  ex- 
emption, even  though  GPL'  believes  that  ex- 
emptions of  this  type  result  in  the  mlsalloca- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  lead  to  a 
Gresham's  law  type  of  competition  at  a  time 
when  nviclear  generation  can.  and  should, 
stand  on  its  own  economic  leer 

If  the  Treasury  Department  believes  that 
the  proposed  ReEuIatnn  correctly  reflects  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  v>-e  respectfully  urge 
that  the  Treasury  Department  seek  leglsla- 
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tlon  to  confirm  this  belief  or  at  a  mlnlmuin. 
that  It  seek  a  conflrmatory  expression  of 
views  by  the  appropriate  Congressional  leg- 
islative committees  Unless  and  until  such 
conflrmatlon  Is  obtained,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  Tretisury  Department  should  not 
tike  the  step  of  opening  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  the  proposed  Regulation  would  now  do 
As  suggested  by  the  Notice  of  Prop<j6ed 
Rule-Making,  we  are  submitting  these  com- 
ments In  qulntupllcat« 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  some  individuals 
who  are  not  familiar  with  GPU  might 
think  this  statemf^nl  wa.s  made  because 
that  company  has  no  direct  interest  in 
nuclear  power  development  In  fact,  Bill 
Kuhns  pointed  out  to  IRS  that  at  the 
present  time  his  company  has  four  large 
nuclear  generating  units  under  construc- 
tion with  an  aggregate  investment  jf 
more  than  $600  million  It  is  estimated 
that  fuel  costs  for  these  plants  will  be 
in  excess  of  $750  million  over  their  total 
service  lives  He  also  acknowledged  that 
while  tax  e.xemptions  which  would  be 
available  under  the  proposed  IRS  amend- 
ment? might  appear  to  be  bt-neficial  to  the 
operating  companies  of  GPU,  the  saving.s 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  other  taxes 

At  the  .same  hearing  on  February  13.  a 
spokesman  for  Northeast  Utilities,  an- 
other important  group  of  electric  com- 
panies pDinted  out  that  If  the  New  York 
State  plan  of  using  tax-free  industrial 
development  bonds  to  flnarure  fuel  ele- 
ments and  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  is 
accomplished,  every  major  industrial 
State  in  the  Nation  will  be  under  great 
pressure  to  adopt  similar  plans  If  this 
development  were  pushed  to  its  fullest. 
the  Federal  Government  could  lose  as 
much  as  $4  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  as  a  result  of  the  sincere  opposition 
expressed  by  many  of  the  investor-owned 
electric  companies  to  this  proposed  raid 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  IRS  will  prob- 
ably not  include  nuclear  reprocessing 
plants  in  the  definition  of  '•facilities" 
eligible  for  tax-exempt  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  financing  The  new  regula- 
tions, however,  will  not  be  published  for 
a  few  weeks. 

This  IS  a  very  significant  development 
because  the  long  time  effort  to  obtain 
commercial  ownership  of  nuclear  fuel  by 
private  industry  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  before  it  ever  really  got  out  of  its 
infancy.  In  1964.  the  Congress  adopted 
radical  chanties  in  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Act,  which  since  its  enactment  m  1946 
had  made  mandatory  the  ownership  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  all  •special 
nuclear  materials  '  The  1964  amend- 
ments adapted  a  new  policy,  which  ter- 
minates by  1971  the  ownership  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  nuclear  .materials 
used  a.s  fuel  in  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try and  expressly  provides  for  mandatory 
private  ownership  of  all  such  nuclear 
materials. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  .■\tomic  Energy  at  that 
time — Senate  Report  No.  1325.  88th  Con- 
gress .second  session — expressly  declared 
the  congressional  policy  of  the  1964  leg- 
islation was  to  transfer  nuclear  material 
to  private  ownership  and  to  permit  "free 
market  conditions"  for  its  development 
as  a  competitive  fuel  for  the  production 
of  electric  energy.  The  Joint  Committee 


also  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  New 
York  State  proposal  and  expre.'^sed  it.self 
for  private  ownership  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials by  private  industry  by  saying; 

It  Is  ienerAWy  believed  that  lease  rather 
than  sale  of  enriched  uranium  tends  to  dls- 
cour.ige  conservation  of  umnlum  ind  eco- 
nomic management  of  nuclear  fuel  Inven- 
tories. 

Private  ownership  leglsliitlon  ''an  thus  as- 
sist la  encouraging  leng-term  planning  for 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  obtain  In 
the  case  of  .-\ltemiite  wiurces  .if  energy 

Thus,  there  exists  a  clear  congre.sslonal 
mandate  that  nuclear  fuel  should  be  pri- 
vately owned,  and  the  further  declara- 
tion that  Government  '.easing  of  >uch 
fuel  to  the  electric  utilities  is  not  desir- 
able. 

In  the  face  of  thi.s  declaration.  New 
York  State  would  try  to  i^et  the  taxing 
.statute  interpreted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ownership  of  nuclear  fuel  for  ii.se  by 
some  electric  utilities  could  pa.ss  from  the 
FtHleral  Government  to  State  govem- 
nienral  mits  In  effect,  'he  v.irious  States 
would  thus  be  substituted  for  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  owners  and  les.sors  of 
nuclear  fuel  to  pnvate  industry  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  result  would  nullify 
the  fundamental  obiectlve  of  the  Con- 
gress in  Its  enactment  of  the  1964  amend- 
ments of  the  .Atomic  Energv  Act.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  so  many  of  these  electric 
companies  that  they  oppo.sed  this  section 
of  the  propti.sed  amendment  to  the  regu- 
lations under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

Mr  speaker,  it  is  mdeed  gratifying  that 
at  this  time  when  so  many  jjeople  and 
nations  st^m  to  liave  the  'What's  in  it 
for  me"  attitude  that  we  can  have  ma- 
jor business  leaders  coming  forward  to 
say.  "We  are  oppo.sed  to  receiving  this 
additional  subsidy  for  ourselves" 

With  the  commercial  statesmen  such 
as  William  G  Kiilins.  there  may  still  be 
hope  that  our  free,  private  enterprise 
system  may  long  endure. 


ECONOMY   .\NI)   EFFICIENCY   IN 
REVERSE 

The  SPE.\KER  i>ro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  'gentle- 
man from  Missouri  Mr  Randald  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
these  few  minutes  today  'o  discuss  two 
words,  economy  and  efficiency,  as  they 
apply  to  a  recent  proposal  to  restructure 
or  realine  regional  areas  and  to  relocate 
required  headquarters  of  several  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  true 
economy  and  false  economy,  iust  as 
there  is  so-called  efficiency  that  can  be 
achieved  only  at  the  exi^ense  of  losing 
sight  of  economy  When  all  is  said  and 
done  both  of  these  desirable  ob.iectives 
must  be  carefully  appraised  to  .see 
whether  in  fact  economy  is  really 
achieved  and  what  is  the  price  tag  or 
how  high  the  cost  of  what  is  labeled 
efficiency. 

The  foregoing  may  .seem  somewhat 
complicated,  but  that  is  exactly  how  the 
propo.sal  of  the  Nixon  administration 
sounded,  when  on  March  27  the  ad- 
ministration Uirough  its  Urban  .Affairs 


Assistant,  Mr  Moynihan.  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr  Hughes,  proposed  a  restructuring  of 
all  Government  services  systems  both  as 
to  regional  boundaries  and  regional 
headquarters 

Tlie.se  gentleman  talked  in  abstrac- 
tions at>out  sucli  things  as  a  vast  reshuf- 
fling of  regional  boundaries  so  that  the'> 
would  be  'co-terminus'  with  eacii 
other,  wliich  I  suppose  means  all  regions 
will  have  a  common  boundarj*. 

Put  in  simpler  language,  among  other 
things  they  .said  they  meant  to  move  tli.' 
regional  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  from  Kansas  City  to  Denvi  .' 
and  to  create  all  new  regional  boundano 

Some  of  us  iiave  had  considerable 
difficulty  getting  a  copy  of  the  actual 
statements  made  at  the  news  conference 
■VVe  have  had  even  more  difficulty  recer.  - 
ing  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  t:.- 
maps  which  would  show  all  the  changi. 

Put  in  simple,  and  I  hope,  clear  and 
understandable  language,  the  entire  pro- 
posal makes  no  sense  to  move  headquai  - 
ters  away  from  the  population  concr:.- 
t ration  these  otlices  serve.  Tlie  Kans.-^^ 
City  Star,  which  is  the  metropolitai. 
newspaper  serving  the  area  involved,  aii  i 
which  it  IS  my  pnvileue  to  represent  . 
part,  was  very  con.sidcrate  in  their  u-e 
of  words  in  an  editorial  which  sug- 
gested, "this  mo\e  to  reshuffle  Fede::.! 
offices  is  of  doubtful  merit."  Some  of  - 
in  the  Congress  who  represent  wester:. 
Mi.ssouri  and  eastern  Kansas  believe  th- 
move  is  an  expensive  one  which  we  (...u 
ill  afford  in  this  time  of  rising  Gover:- 
ment  costs.  Moreover,  it  would  result  ::i 
inefficiency  rather  than  promoting  cl';- 
ciency  because  of  the  urealer  distancis 
Federal  workers  '.vould  liave  to  travel  ■  ■ 
reach  the  area.s  they  serve.  It  is  i11okk:i; 
to  move  the  office  away  from  the  rente 
of  population  to  a  remote  area  that  - 
not  as  accessible  as  the  present  locatioi. 
either  as  to  transportation  or  commur.  - 
cations.  It  is  .sensele.ss  to  talk  ab,'  : 
economy  or  efficiency  as  the  reason  j 
lustuy  these  moves  when  in  fact  it  r.  :. 
be  readily  and  easily  demonstrated  tl...r 
restructuring  would  be  more  expens:.i 
and,  because  of  sreater  distances,  be  :..: 
less  efficient. 

A  well-written  fditonal  in  the  Str; 
quite  properly  a.sks  that  the  congressional 
delegation  of  Mi.-:  ouri  and  Kansas  ^e 
Liiven  an  explanation  of  the  rationale  l)'- 
hind  the  piopo.sed  moves.  Try  as  thw 
may.  the  new  administration  is  going  to 
find  It  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  explain 
how  they  plan  to  jiromotc  better  m:'.- 
acement  and  thus  increase  efficiencv 
when  the  people  in  the  offices  invoh'd 
will  in  the  future  have  to  travel  aboit 
1.000  miles  from  Denver  to  St.  Loii:s, 
which  is  the  heavy  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation .served,  rather  than  the  present 
short  trip  from  Kan.sas  City  to  St.  Lou::v 

So  many  things  are  wrong  about  tl.ij 
proposed  move  that  I  will  not  take  tiiiie 
now  to  discuss  all  of  them.  But  if  we  are 
all  as  interested  in  economy  as  we  .sav, 
then  It  should  be  ea.sy  to  recognize  tl  -^ 
proposal  to  restnuture  districts  is  ac- 
tually moving  in  the  opposite  directio:: 
It  is  economy  in  reverse.  Moving  costs 
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alone  for  over  800  families  could  run  a 
minimum  of  $1  million,  and  perhaps  as 
liigh  as  S3  million.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  moving  the 
offices.  Furthermore,  the  proposal  is  to 
move  away  from  a  city  that  has  a  new 
Federal  office  building  to  a  city  that  has 
no  existing  facility  to  house  these  agen- 
cies. Tlie  cost  of  leased  space,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  run  over  one-half  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

I  have  asked  for  unanimous  consent  to 
include,  following  my  remarks,  the  edi- 
torial which  I  commend  to  all  who  are 
uenuinely  interested  in  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  government.  The  editorial 
follows : 

A  Federal  Office  Move  Is  a  Plan  or  Dottbt- 

FUL  Merit 

The  projected  move  of  Federal  regional 
.igencles  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  In  a 
treneral  realignment  that  is  supposed  to  pro- 
mote economy  and  efiHclency  needs  much 
more  thought  and  thorough  consideration. 
On  the  basis  of  available  information,  we  can 
-ee  neither  economy  nor  efficiency  In  the 
move.  Evidence,  in  tact,  would  point  to  the 
contrary. 

Naturally,  thtf^'Kansas  City  area,  on  both 
-ides  of  the  State  line,  takes  a  particular  In- 
terest In  this  plan  that  would  transfer  the 
regional  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
iiid  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  from  this  city.  No  community  wants 
to  lose  regional  offices  that  directly  involve 
825  Jobs — many  of  them  high-level  positions. 
The  presence  of  the  offices  Is  a  distinct  ad- 
.  untage  to  Kansas  City  and  the  States  of  Mls- 
-ourl  and  Kansa.s 

Yet  if  this  rather  odd  shuffling  of  Jurisdic- 
tions could  be  proved  to  be  in  the  Interests  of 
■'better  man.agement,"  as  the  administration 
says,  we  doubt  that  the  complaints  from  this 
area  would  be  especially  strong.  Of  course 
there  would  be  regrets.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  believe  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;he  entire  plan  to  be  reconsidered  and 
any  cjuuk  transfer  to  be  deferred.  Certainly 
the  congressional  delegations  from  Missouri 
,ind  Kansas  will  want  the  fullest  explanations 
.tnd  clear  evidence  that  the  rationale  of  the 
iirf^posed  transfers  Is  In  line  with  the  facts. 

Tlie  new  region,  us  outlined,  would  contain 
Missouri.  Kansas.  Colorado,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah.  The  present  regional  respon- 
-ibllity  oi  the  Kansas  City  HEW  headquarters 
13  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota.  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  clear  what  urban  problems  Mis- 
souri and  Montana  share.  And  urban  prob- 
lems, certainly,  are  a  primary  concern  of 
HEW,  Labor  and  the  OEO.  The  people  of  one 
o:  the  <.tflces  here  make  more  than  1.000  trips 
a  year  to  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City — the 
i-.rea  of  heavy  population  concentration  for 
both  the  present  and  proposed  regions.  We 
fall  to  see  how  the  same  number  of  trips 
»rom  Denver  is  going  to  accomplish  great 
-a\ings  and  promote  better  management. 

.\s  for  economy,  there  is  a  new  Federal  of- 
:ice  building  In  Kansas  City.  Space  appar- 
ently would  have  to  be  rented  In  Denver.  Nor 
Is  the  cost  of  moving  possibly  800  families  to 
be  dismissed  lightly.  Any  transferred  em- 
ployee could  take  his  family  to  the  new 
locale  for  six  days  of  house  hunting  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  per  diem  pay  as  well. 
The  Government  would  pay  the  full  expenses 
of  moving:  reimburse  the  transferee  for  any 
loss  on  the  sale  of  hla  home  and  pay  all  real 
estate  fees.  This  Is  economy?  It  seems  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  realities  with  talk  of  sav- 
ings. 

But  basically  the  new  region,  as  outlined, 
appear-  to  be  badly  balanced  in  relation  to 
the  weight  of  the  population  to  be  served. 


Kansas  City — Itself  a  metropolitan  area  of 
more  than  1,300.000— is  close  to  St.  Louis  and 
the  urban  centers  of  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. Kansas  City  has  the  tran.sp>ortatlon 
facilities  and  central  location  suited  for  the 
present  region. 

Kansas  City  also  has  the  regional  offices  of 
HEW,  Labor,  and  the  OEO — now.  Entirely 
aside  from  matters  of  self-interest,  we  believe 
very  persuasive  arguments  can  be  made  for 
leaving  the  regional  alignment  as  it  Is.  Sure- 
ly the  administration  will  provide  Kansas 
City  the  opportunity.  And  certainly  Congress, 
even  If  Its  direct  approval  Is  not  required,  has 
a  very  direct  responsibility  \o  ask  for  the 
facts  in  the  true  light  of  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy as  these  desirable  qualities  affect  fu- 
ture programs  and  appropriations. 


THE  CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  uentle- 
man  from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  es- 
tablished by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967,  received  its  initial  appropriation 
late  last  year  and  has  now  begun  opera- 
tions In  earnest.  In  a  speech  on  Tiiursday. 
March  27,  the  new  president  of  the 
Corporation,  Mr.  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  pave 
a  summary  of  CPB's  current  operations 
and  plans  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Macy's  re- 
marks, especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
Corporation's  initial  efforts  to  strengthen 
local  public  broadcasting  stations,  would 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  Mr.  Macy's  speech  to 
the  press  luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  March  27: 

What's  Ahead  in  IH-bi.ic  Broadcastixg 
(Address   by   John   W.    Macy.   Jr  ,    president. 
Corporation    for    Public    Broadcastlns.    be- 
fore  the   press   luncheon.    Biltmore   Hotel 
Los  Angeles.  March  27.  1969, 
Public   broadcasting   is   definUely   moving 
forward.  This  motion  is  directed  toward  the 
public    purposes    cited    by    the    CongreEc    in 
creating  the   Corporation   for  Public   Brraa- 
casting   in    1967.    After   an    initial    period    of 
planning  and  organization   the  Corporation 
Is  a  reality  which,  hopeftilly.  can  contnbtue 
motive  power  to  all  of  the  elements  in  public 
broadcasting. 

There  is  now  a  realization  on  the  part  "f 
people  across  the  country  that  radio  ;ind 
television  are  communication  ;if;set.s  which 
should  be  developed  in  the  public  interest 
In  this  realization  Americans  are  behind,  not 
ahead,  of  their  neighbors  in  other  parts  of 
the  developed  world.  In  this  country  the  en- 
terprise of  American  business  has  developed 
the  commercial  capacity  of  these  communi- 
cation media  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
public  leaders  and  educators  have  developed 
them  in  the  public  interest  There  h.a.s  been 
a  tendency  to  believe  that  commercial  and 
public  broadcasting  are  eternal  competitors 
or  that  commercial  broadcasting  should  ex- 
pand and  deepen  the  segment  of  its  broad- 
casting described  as  "public  service."  Todav. 
however,  there  is  an  understanding  that  the 
two  systems  may  function  in  a  complemen- 
tary fashion  wliich  provides  the  viewer  or 
listener  with  a  diversity  which  permits  broad- 
er choice.  There  is  an  admission  that  there 
are  certain  public  services  which  the  com- 
mercial station  should  not  be  expected  to 
perform  and  that  public  stations  can  offer 
more  effectively 

It  Is  the  Corporation's  view  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  must  move  forward  to  more 


nearly  meet  the  demands  of  the  American 
people  for  diversity  and  excellence  in  the 
iields  where  commercial  broadcasting  should 
not  be  expected  to  move.  It  is  es.=eniial  that 
public  broadcasting  have  the  financial,  tech- 
nical and  programming  resources  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  this  public  demand  It  is  to 
that  objective  th.it  the  Board  and  officers  of 
the  Corporation  are  committed. 

Tlie  forward  motion  of  jniblic  broadcafitinc 
necessitates  broad  horizontal  and  •,  ertlcal 
vision  by  its  leaders  There  is  need  to  lix)k  at 
the  nation  .as  a  whole,  at  its  spread  of 
markets  and  its  distribution  of  population. 
It  is  necesKary  throueh  thi.«  sweeping  view  to 
Identity  those  communities  or  thobo  froups 
of  men  and  women  who  are  inadequately 
served  by  existing  public  broadcasting  out- 
lets. There  are  many  blanks  on  the  national 
map  of  television  and  radio  .'-tat ions  Tliere 
are  many  metropolitan  areas  of  !-nb?tantlal 
population  where  the  existing  st.ition  is  Uut 
sufficiently  strong  to  meet  even  the  most 
fundamental  public  needs  There  are  short- 
comings in  programming  and  capacity  limi- 
tations in  facilities  which  jilace  tlie  public 
station  m  the  role  of  an  underfed,  younper 
brother  with  a  weak  voice  in  the  fommu- 
nity's  broadc.isting  spectrum  Tlie  Ci.'rpora- 
tion  intends  to  work  with  local  leaders  Ui  lill 
these  blanks,  to  overcome  these  deficiencies 
and  to  strengthen  existing  stations, 

interconnection    for    nationwide    SERVICr 

In  the  vertical  view  the  system  calls  for 
simultaneous  motion  on  the  national  front 
and  m  the  individual  communities  From 
the  national  ■,  antage-polnt  there  must  be 
programming  resources  available  lor  delivery 
by  a  national  network  of  public  stations.  At 
that  level  there  has  already  been  motion  by 
the  Corporation.  One  '1  us  specific  st.itutory 
assignments  ;s  to  achieve  interconnectlor. 
among  public  television  stations  to  permit 
simultaneous  delivery  of  programs  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Through  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  the  telephone  system  an  inter- 
connection was  inaugurated  early  this  year 
for  a  trial  period.  This  arrangement  has 
'ipened  up  two  hours  of  prime  time  fr.  e 
nights  a  week  lor  distribtnlon  of  national 
programming.  Cert.iin  problems  with  respect 
to  clearances  ..nd  pre-emption?  have  devel- 
oped during  this  trial  run  which  have  cre- 
ated difficulties  :or  the  Corporation  .-.nd  the 
stations.  Next  mionth  negotiations  will  be 
reopened  with  the  Bell  .System  and  the  FCC 
for  the  solution  of  existing  problems  and 
for  the  possible  extension  of  the  ii-.tercon- 
nectlon  service. 

To  permit  significant  program  delivery 
over  the  network,  the  Corporation  made  .\ 
grant  of  $450,000  for  a  special  public  I'.ff.iirs 
unit  in  National  Educational  Television 
(NET)  to  produce  public  ..ffairs  leatures 
during  the  trial  period.  This  unit  has  tieen 
instrumental  In  bringing  to  public  television 
audiences  special  coverage  of  sucli  sublec's 
as  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  the  LTN  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  hearings  on  television  \iolence 
and  the  debate  on  the  .-^BM  But  this  i:ew 
networking  lias  not  been  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  distributing  public  affairs  pro- 
grams. It  has  delivered  cultural  .ind  educa- 
tional products  of  NET.  the  regional  net- 
works and   Individual  stations. 

MO"E  PROGRAMING  KOI!  C  HlLDSEN 

In  Its  current  studies  the  Corporation  staff 
is  examining  the  present  national  productive 
activities  to  determine  their  future  roles  and 
missions  and  the  areas  where  supplementary 
resources  can  be  most  productive  in  secur- 
ine  qualitv  and  balance  Tlie  Ci^rporation  has 
already  decided  to  invest  attention  and  re- 
sources in  national  proeraminc  tor  children. 
Favorably  impressed  with  the  initial  work 
of  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joan  Cooney.  the  Corpora- 
tion win  back  that  proeram  which  is  aimed 
at  preschool  children  and  explore  proer.iming 
possibilities  for  providing  new  learning  ex- 
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pprlences    via    television    for    our    younger 

viewers 

THE  LOC*L  STATION VALPABUS  COMMONITY 

ASSETS 

But  at  the  other  end  of  our  vertical  rela- 
tiiiii.ship  is  the  most  Important  element — the 
Uk:i'i  s'.itinn  That  station  Is  a  valuable  com- 
niMnl-y  dsset  This  value  should  be  enhanced 
In  ircipr  to  offer  services  to  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  that  community  These  indi- 
vidual units  vary  tremendously  from  city  to 
city  Some  are  supported  by  a  board  of  com- 
munity leaders  Others  are  a  unit  in  a 
state  system.  Still  others  are  part  of  a  uni- 
versity or  board  of  education  responsibility 
Some  have  many  years  on  the  A\r  Others  are 
preparlne:  to  deliver  their  first  signal  Some 
are  largely  restricted  to  Instructional  broad- 
casting to  the  area's  classrooms  Others  pro- 
vide a  balanced  program  of  public  services 
Some  are  on  the  very  hli?h  frequency  band 
Many  more  are  In  the  ultra  high  range  Some 
have  the  latest  In  equipment  Others  are 
struggling  with  hand-me-down  cameras  and 
recording  equipment  Ail  suffer  from  financial 
anemia  in  striving  for  a  goal  of  public  service 
All  too  many  managers  must  devote  valuable 
staff  time  to  perpetual  fund  raising  In  order 
to  pay  the  bills  Others  find  that  their  pro- 
gram planning  must  be  shaped  sometimes 
distorted     to  match  Inadequate  funds 

In  recognition  of  this  common  financial 
disability,  the  Corporation  in  one  of  its  first 
actions  decided  to  provide  a  $10,000  grant  to 
each  station  which  could  demonstrate  an 
augmented  service  to  the  community  through 
the  Investment  of  this  sum  This  amount 
h.is  been  described  as  diminutive  in  terms 
of  public  broadcasting  needs,  but  we  must 
realize  that  the  average  annual  expenditures 
of  the  160  television  stations  is  $100,000 

The  first  readings  on  the  use  of  these 
grants  have  been  reaching  Corporation  head- 
quarters and  they  constitute  a  gratifying 
record  of  expanded  community  service 

In  a  number  of  cities  this  additional 
amount  has  permitted  the  viewing  of  local 
school  t)oards  In  action:  one  station  reports 
that  such  meetings  are  now  known  to  local 
viewers  as  t.^e    Tuesday  night  fights  • 

The  station  in  Milwaukee  has  inaugurated 
a  new  program  called  •Project  Understand- 
ing" This  1:;  a  station  production  of  one- 
half  hour  dl«--usslon  of  inner-cltv  and  ghetto 
problems  :ied  m  with  2  000  oreani/ed  view- 
ing groups  across  the  cltv  Af'er  rhe  Initial 
presentation  these  groups  discuss  the  Issues 
and  then  phone  in  their  questions  for  re- 
sponse on  the  screen  by  the  experts  pres- 
ent 

In  several  cities  for  example.  Chicago. 
Cleveland.  New  York  and  Boston  the  grant 
has  permitted  special  programming  to  reach 
the  substantia;  black  audiences  The  new 
station  in  Baltimore  will  devote  one-half 
hour  of  prime  time  nightly  for  an  urban 
affairs  series  commencing  in  September 

In  Madi?cn  the  money  is  being  applied  to 
a  vote-In  program  which  brings  to  the  screen 
the  compeMng  candidates  for  local  office  and 
has  stimulated  broader  public  Interest  in  the 
elect-iral  process 

These  are  Illustrations  of  locally  deter- 
mined forms  of  augmented  public  service. 
They  should  serve  to  stimulate  new  program- 
ming In  every  community  designed  to  gain 
the  understanding  and.  hopefully  the  partic- 
ipation of  more  citizens  In  community  ac- 
tivities 

But  now  the  Corporation  and  the  station 
are  entering  a  second  phase  of  program 
consideration  Each  station  has  been  Invited 
to  present  a  proposal  for  a  more  extensive 
programming  effort  which  will  respond  to 
local  community  needs  This  proposal  is  to  be 
shaped  entirely  by  local  Judgment  and  using 
local  talent  and  material  The  subject  mat- 
ter may  be  aimed  at  a  special  group— chil- 
dren, young  people,  the  disabled  or  the  dis- 
advantaged— or  It  may  enrich  the  local  offer- 


ings through  music,  drama  or  other  cultural 
features  The  Corporation  has  asked  the  sta- 
tion managers  to  design  programs  which  may 
Ultimately  be  used  lor  distribution  over  the 
national  network  It  is  our  belief  that  local 
stations  should  provide  a  significant  portion 
of  the  progranmung  contributions  to  the 
national  network  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  the  key  stations,  like  KCKT  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  have  already  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  quality  productions  in  the 
work  they  have  done  for  their  uwn  audiences 
or  for  NET  in  the  past  A  significant  portion 
of  the  Corporation's  resources  has  been  com- 
muted to  this  local  programming  endeavor — ■ 
a  IajxaI  of  $1,600,000 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   PttBHC    BROADCASTING    TALENT 

If  the  goals  of  public  broadcasting  are  to 
be  achieved  in  the  days  ahead,  there  Is  need 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  talented  peo- 
ple already  in  the  enterprise  and  to  attract 
others  to  contribute  their  skills  to  this  work 
Broadcasting  is  a  voracious  consumer  of  tal- 
ent There  Is  an  ever-continuing  demand  for 
skilled  men  and  women  in  engineering,  man- 
agement and  program  creation  to  say  nothing 
of  the  performers  themselves  With  limited 
budgets  public  sutlons  have  been  handi- 
capped In  the  competition  for  these  skUls 
The  Corporation  intends  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  m  this  area  Already  the  Corporation 
has  announced  twelve  Career  Fellowships  of 
up  to  $10,000  each  to  speed  the  Identification 
and  development  of  young  talent  :n  public 
broadcasting  These  Fellows  will  be  on  board 
In  twelve  of  the  stations  by  next  fall.  Other 
projects  of  this  type  are  under  discussion 
with  station  managers  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Educational  Broadcasting. 

But  here  in  the  film  capital,  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Corporation's 
contribution  to  the  art  of  filmmaking,  a 
major  contributor  to  television  resources.  In 
a  novel  Joint  venture  with  the  American 
Film  Institute  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  encourage  would-be  filmmakers  for 
public  broadcasting.  In  addition,  grants  have 
been  made  to  KLRN  in  Austin  and  VVGBH  in 
Boston  for  station-based  projects  In  film- 
making. 

CONTllJflNG     EDUCATION     THROrOH     PttBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

But  What  of  the  "educational"  component 
of  public  broadcasting''  After  all,  in  many 
areas  the  public  station  was  created  to  fulfill 
educational  expectations  m  the  rommunitv. 
There  will  also  be  increased  attention  given 
to  this  iireti  For  the  first  time  a  complete 
review  of  such  continuing  (Klucatlon  activi- 
ties IS  being  conducted  with  a  view  toward 
sharing  program  information  thnmghout  the 
cf>untry  and  identifving  high  priority  needs 
for  additional  effort  in  covering  new  educa- 
tional subjects  .ir  in  reaching  new  and  dif- 
ferent audiences  This  review  will  unques- 
tionably reveal  ii  broad  runge  of  educational 
offerings  through  television.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  program  segments  I  have  reviewed 
which  provide  instruction  for  law  enforce- 
ment >tficers.  para-medlcul  personnel,  as  well 
aa  approaches  to  educating  on  such  difficult 
issues  as  drug  abuse,  mtergroup  tensions. 
and  the  like 

The  basic  purpose  Is  to  recognize  that  edu- 
cation in  our  society  can  never  cease  and  to 
broaden  the  opportunity  of  all  citizens  to 
broaden  their  own  understanding  through 
the  communication  media.  And  this  educa- 
tional process  should  be  more  than  placing 
the  camera  In  the  classroom  It  should  be 
possible  to  use  the  unique  techniques  of  tele- 
vision and  the  values  of  the  visual  experience 
to  make  the  learning  experience  more 
meaningful  and  more  entertaining 

Although  I  ha',  e  placed  primary  emphasis 
on  the  Corporation's  plans  in  the  television 
field,  let  me  assure  you  radio  is  not  being 
neglected  The  Corporation  has  just  received 
a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  study  >f 
public  radio    This  study  reveals   that   there 


Is  need  for  substantial  assistance  to  the  400 
public  radio  stations  If  that  source  is  to  con- 
tribute to  public  needs  In  this  day  of  the 
ubiquitous  transistor  the  poieiuial  of  rudlo 
OS  a  public  service  Is  immense  but  only 
slightly  developed  The  Corporation  has  in- 
vited the  stations  to  submll  propo.-uls,  similar 
to  those  sought  from  televi.slon  stations,  tor 
new  progranung  It  litt,s  granted  S65.ono  to  thn 
National  Educational  Kadlo  network  to  b.' 
used  in  improved  prot,'ram  elements  lor  dis- 
tribution to  stations  but  with  the  ruidlni;.s 
of  the  radio  study  m  hand  a  new  .md  mure 
comprehensive  program  must  be  tormulittd 
m  the  future. 

KEEPING  PACE  WITH  TT:(HNOI.O(,V 

But  any  future  view  of  public  tclcvi.slon 
must  take  into  account  the  rapid-fire  de- 
velopments in  electronics  techncilocy  whkii 
will  Influence  broadcasting  in  the  early 
future  The  po.sslblllty  of  a  domestic  ^alelUte 
with  available  channels  lor  public  broad- 
casting, the  capability  of  community  antenna 
and  cable  systems,  the  continuing  research  m 
solid  state  physics  all  reveal  the  potent l,il 
of  technological  iinpro\enieiits  m  broatl- 
castlng.  Tlie  Corporation  will  be  working 
closely  with  public  and  private  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  re.'search  and  develop- 
ment so  that  those  agencies  may  he  aware 
of  the  technical  requlreineiu.s  of  this  enter- 
prise and  may  direct  their  research  to  serve 
these  public  purpo.ses 

Throughout  my  report,  the  financial  theme 
has  recurred  again  and  again,  rius  is  be- 
cause the  necessity  for  increased  lln.inclal 
resources  is  a  dominant  demand  upon  the 
Corporation.  In  the  further  advances  ;n  na- 
tional and  .ocal  programming  are  to  be  real- 
ized, these  resources  must  be  .--ecured  The 
$7  million  available  to  the  Corporauon  at 
this  time  constitutes  only  seed  money.  A 
gemus  of  the  Corporation  is  its  .iblllty  to 
secure  both  private  and  public  funds,  "but 
clearly  the  majority  conuibutor  must  be  the 
federal  government.  While  the  Corporation 
currently  seeks  funds  from  the  Congress  to 
support  operations  next  year.  It  is  moving 
ahead  to  develop  with  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion plans  for  long-range  nnancmg  which 
will  give  the  Corporation  not  only  a  rising 
curve  of  available  funds  but  also  the  neces- 
sary independence  to  assure  that  public 
broadcasting  is  in  no  way  dominated  bv  the 
p.illtlcal  process  Stability  in  financing  will 
permit  the  Corporation  to  join  with  those 
engaged  in  the  development  of  public  broad- 
casting programs  to  realize  a  higher  level  oi 
fulfillment  in  the  potential  of  radio  md  tele- 
vision for  public  good.  It  will  permit  a  turn- 
ing of  attention  to  the  Identification  of  citi- 
zen interest  iind  need  to  be  served  bv  public 
broadcasting  It  will  permit  the  response  to 
local  and  national  community  needs  lor  pub- 
lic awareness  and  for  the  individual  Amer- 
ican's enriched  participation  m  his  own 
society. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  toiiipure.  Under 
previous  order  ni  the  House  the  genile- 
maii  from  CalUonua  'Mr.  Cohelani  is 
recognized  lor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  this  .ses.sion  I  introduced  a  bill  iHR. 
8515  I  to  authorize  an  increat-e  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  acqui.sition  of  land  in  the 
Point  Re.ve.s  National  Seashore  m  Cali- 
fornia. Fellow  Californians  from  the 
othei  .side  of  the  aisle,  the  Honorable 
I>)N  Ci.M'sEN  and  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam MAiLi.fAKD  also  have  .sponsored  this 
proposal  and  will  be  joined  by  .■several  of 
their  Republican  colleagues  m  our  very 
worthwhile,  bipartisan  efTort. 

Point  Reyes  is  one  of  the  few  unspoiled 
areas   on    the   entire   Pacific   coast.   Its 
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beautiful  beaches  and  coastal  property, 

together  with  its  proximity  to  ma.ior 
metropolitan  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion, prompted  the  Congress  to  designate 
it  as  a  national  .seashore  in  1962. 

Unfortunately,  even  as  the  Congress 
deliberated,  the  value  of  the  park  land 
skyrocketed,  pre\enting  the  National 
Park  Service  from  acquiring  with  the  or- 
iginal authorization  all  of  the  designated 
park  area  Ai)prox;mately  two-fifths  of 
the  property  is  in  Federal  ownership. 

Our  proposal  is  to  increase  the  author- 
i/ation  by  538.365,000,  in  order  to  assure 
that  this  valuable  seashore  property  will 
be  protected,  as  the  Congress  intended 
when  It  established  the  national  sea- 
shore I  am  plea.sed  to  announce.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  following  Members 
fiom  California  aie  adding  their  spon- 
sorsliip  to  this  measure,  and  I  hope  that 
It  Will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  to 
m\e  Its  favorable  consideration  to  com- 
pleting the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  this  .se.ssion:  Me,ssrs.  Glenn  An- 
nERSON.  GEonnE  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Phillip 
Bt'RTON.  James  Corman.  Don  Edwards. 
Run  ART)  T  Hanna,  Augustus  F,  Haw- 
kins, Chet  Holifield,  Harold  T.  John- 
son. Robert  L  Leogett,  John  J.  McFall. 
George  P  Miller.  John  E.  Moss,  Thom- 
as M  Rees.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  John 
\'  Ti'NNEV.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  Jerome 
Waldie.  and  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


FAIR   SHAKE  FOR  SAVERS 

Tlip  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
l)revious  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
iiTHH  from  California  'Mr.  Corman)  is 
recopnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appi'opriat*  reference,  a  bill  to 
close  the  gap  between  what  the  Ti'easurj* 
pays  in  interest  on  savings  bonds  and 
what  it  pays  investors  who  buy  Govem- 
iiu'tit  bonds  in  the  market. 

.■\  4  25-iierccnt  rate  is  paid  now  on 
series  H  bonds  and  on  series  E  bonds 
that  are  held  7  yeais  to  maturity.  This  is 
the  letral  ceiling  set  in  the  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  the  law  under  which  the  savings 
bonds  aie  i.ssucd.  Yet  banks  and  other  in- 
vestors buying  Government  bonds  in  the 
market  tzet  a  much  higher  return.  Mar- 
ket reports  as  of  today  show  30-day  bills 
now  yield  5.80  percent,  90-day  bills  yield 
t)  02  percent,  and  longer  t^rm  bonds  re- 
turn as  much  as  6.3  percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  .stop  penaliz- 
ing millions  of  small  investors  for  their 
thrift  and  patriotism.  More  than  S50  bil- 
Hon  of  the  national  debt  is  owed  to  hold- 
ers of  savni'js  bonds. 

For  example,  m  1968.  approximately 
10.3  million  people  purchased  nearly  $5 
billion  m  savings  bonds.  Two-thirds  of 
these  bonds  were  purchased  through  the 
payroll  savings  plan. 

Included  among  the  10.3  million  small 
investors  who  were  penalized  for  their 
thrift  and  patriotism  were  1.9  million 
servicemen — over  60  percent  of  all  men 
and  women  in  uniform  today — who  pur- 
chased $353  million  in  savings  bonds. 

There  are  reports  the  Treasury  is 
studying  a  modest  increase  in  the  rate 
liaid  on  series  H  and  E  bonds.  The  Wash- 
ington Po.st.  in  an  editorial  commenting 
on  the  reports,  said  the  issue  should  be  a 


high  priority  item  in  Congress.  It  also 
said  this  about  the  effect  of  the  present 
ceiling  on  the  savings  bond  system: 

Many  people  have  continued  to  hold  on  to 
their  savings  bonds,  despite  the  financial 
disadvantage,  out  of  jjatrlotism  or  for  the 
purposes  of  convenience  and  safety.  But 
there  Is  doubtless  a  limit  to  their  patience, 
as  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  cash-ins  sub- 
stantially exceeded  sales  of  such  bonds  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  1969,  Clinging 
to  an  interest  rate  that  is  now  wholly  obso- 
lete could  thus  seriously  impair  the  E  and 
H  bonds  system. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  simply  to 
enact  a  small  increa.se  in  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  to  make  savings  bonds  more 
attractive  to  small  investors.  The  only 
fair  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  ceiling 
entirely  so  that  small  or  individual  in- 
vestors get  the  same  return  from  the 
Grovemment  for  the  use  of  their  money 
that  banks  and  other  big  investors 
obtain. 

This  bill  would  strike  the  Liberty  Bond 
Act  provisions  setting  a  savings  bond  in- 
terest ceiling  and  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  comparable  interest  rates 
on  bonds  issued  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  yield  of  .savings  bonds,  as  a 
result,  would  approximate  the  interest 
rate  obtainable  in  the  open  market,  sub- 
ject to  periodic  recomputation. 

I  include   the  Washington   Post  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fair  Shake  for  Savers" 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Fair   Shake  for  Savers 

The  Treasury  Department  is  quite  properly 
studying  a  raise  in  the  interest-rate  ceihng 
on  Government  savings  bonds.  Tlie  present 
rate  of  4,25  is  actually  less  than  the  advance 
in  the  consumer  price  index  last  year,  which 
amotmted  to  4  6  per  cent.  In  effect,  then, 
inflation  :s  more  than  eating  up  the  interest 
paid  to  small  .-savers  lor  use  of  iheir  money. 

Many  people  have  continued  to  hold  on  to 
their  savings  bonds,  depslte  the  financial 
disadvantage,  out  of  patriotism  or  for  ptir- 
px)se  of  convenience  .ind  .safety.  But  there  is 
doubtless  a  limit  to  their  patience.  ,is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  cash-ins  substantially 
exceeded  sales  of  tuch  bonds  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1969.  Clinging  to  an  interest 
rate  that  is  now  wholly  obsolete  could  thus 
seriously  impair  the  E  and   H  bond  system. 

Beyond  this  is  the  b;\.sic  question  of  fair- 
ness. Anyone  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  a 
15-month  Treasury  not*  for  JIOOO  or  more 
can  collect  6,42  per  cent  interest.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  maintainine  such  a  wide  spread 
between  the  interest  paid  on  savings  bonds, 
many  financed  through  payroll-deduction 
plans,  and  the  rate  which  the  Government 
finds  it  necessary  to  pay  m  the  country's 
money  markets,  A  fair  .^hake  for  the  millions 
of  savings-bond  holders  is  entitled  to  a  high 
priority  in  Consress.  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ti'easury  ought  not  to  be  further 
delayed. 


JOB  CORPS:    A  COMMUNITY'  ASSET 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  triven 
permission  to  extend  his  rcmaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  Job  Corps  centers  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Collbran  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Pa- 
gosa  Sprinss  Job  Corps  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Center  operated  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 


A  recent  editoi  ial  in  the  Pagosa  Springs 
Sun  states: 

Fe'w  communities  can  boast  of  a  compara- 
ble asset  and  certainly  this  community  can 
feel  fortunate  that  the  Job  Corps  Center  is 
iiere, 

I  am  very  ijleased  to  note  this  accept- 
ance of  and  ijraise  for  the  Job  Corps 
ijrocraiii  in  Colorado  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  its  record  of  >ur'cess  there  will 
continue. 

At  this  ijoint.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  would  like  the  editorial  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Pagosa  Springs  (Colo  »  Sun,  Feb. 

27.  19691 

A   Community    .Asset 

The  Papo.sa  Springs  Job  Corps  Center  Is 
one  of  the  community  assets  that  Is  often 
taken  for  granted.  When  newly  established 
the  Center  was  often  discussed  and  .ittracted 
more  ,ittentif<n  than  it  does  .it  the  present 
time. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  has  been  good  lor 
the  conimvinlty  in  many  ways  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  list  most  of  the  community  projects 
accomplished  that  may  have  never  been  com- 
jileted  if  the  Job  Corps  Center  liad  ii'.t  'oeen 
established  here, 

Tliese  protects  have  been  numerous  and 
they  have  been  decided  improvements.  The 
amount  of  money  that  has  accrued  to  the 
community  Ijecause  of  the  payroll,  because 
of  increased  federal  aid  for  schools,  the  tli- 
reci  tales  to  the  Job  Corps  Center,  and  .sim- 
ilar transactions  have  been  very  Important 
to  community  progress 

There  are  other  ways,  though,  that  the 
Job  Corps  Center  has  been  an  .is.set  tliat  :'re 
a  little  harder  to  enumerate.  Tliese  things 
Are  not  physical  things  that  can  be  ineas- 
urc-d.  Tliey  are  .such  things  as  commimlty 
participation  by  Job  Corps  stafT  members: 
.-.psist.ince  with  community  programs  such  as 
Boy  Scouts.  Church.  Lions  Club,  and  the 
rodeo. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  the  objective  of  the 
center  to  help  young  men  better  them.selves 
and  cease  to  oe  expenses  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  restilts  have  been  very  good  in  this  Cen- 
ter in  the  program  to  make  employable  cit- 
izens of  the  C.rrpsmen  The  Center  has  now 
been  established  lone  enough  that  there  .ire 
definite  records  and  reports  tliat  show  that 
the  Center  has  been  successful  in  its  pro- 
gram. 

True,  the  dollar  and  cents  statistics  on  the 
success  of  the  program  are  very  desirable. 
The  human  values  are  not  listed  anywhere 
and  will  never  be  a  matter  of  record.  Tliere  is 
no  possible  way  to  list.  In  a  physical  way. 
what  It  means  to  a  young  man  to  be  able  to 
m  ike  his  own  way,  cease  to  become  a  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayers,  and  to  have  the  pride 
that  IS  a  part   of  the  .'American  way  of  life. 

Few  communities  ran  boast  of  a  compara- 
ble asset  and  certainly  this  community  can 
feel  fortunate  that  the  Job  Corps  Center  is 
liere.  The  community,  loo.  can  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter here  but  it  is  operated  projierly,  does 
achieve  results,  and  is  a  definite  benefit  to 
the  Corpsmen. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

I  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
jjoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  renewed  interest  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  biological  v.'arfare  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  recent  tcnsressional  liearing 
and  subsequent  discussions  on  the  sub- 
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Ject.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  have  access  to 
an  unclassified  version  of  a  statement 
given  at  the  time  of  the  hearmg  by  Gen- 
eral Hebbeler  To  me.  the  significani 
thing  IS  that  chemical  ar.d  bioloKical 
weapons  represent  a  field  of  warfare  in 
which  potential  enemies  have  areat  capa- 
bility There  is  always  the  threat  that,  in 
the  event  of  war.  those  enemies  would 
resort  to  chemical  and  biolog~-cal  weap- 
ons rather  than  to  risk  rnutuiil  annihila- 
tion through  atomic  destruction  Con- 
sequently. I  have  felt  that  the  United 
States  dare  r.ut  fail  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable capability  for  defense  in  this 
field  There  are  those  who  appear  to  be 
blandly  indifferent  to  the  terrible  de- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the 
horror  of  burning  by  napalm,  or  even  to 
the  terrible  effect  of  high  explosives.  But 
they  evidence  extreme  excitement,  even 
hysteria,  at  the  mention  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  even  when  our  In- 
terest Ls  primarily  m  the  development  of 
a  defense  against  them  This  surpasses 
understanding 

I  submit  General  Hebbelers  statement 
for  reprintm?  in  the  Recdrd 
CHFMrrAL     <ND    BtoLocirM,    W^RF^Rr     Br:ep- 

ivr.  BY  Brig    Gbn    J    A    Hebbeucr.  March  4 

:   "i  <       \T     REQtTEST    OF    CONGRESSMAN     RICH- 
ARD McCarthy 

iNTKODrenoN 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  to  apjjear 
before  you  today  In  response  Uj  Congress- 
man McCarthy's  request  for  a  brleflng  on 
chemical  .md  blologio.il  warf.ire  .ind  the 
basic  reasons  and  necessity  for  a  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  pro^axn. 

ELEMENTS    OP   CHE.MrCAI,   AND    BIOLOGICAI. 
WARFARE 

We  should  keep  In  au.nd  that  we  ire  talk- 
ing ibout  weapon  systems  In  the  same  con- 
text that  we  txlk  about  anv  other  we»pnn: 
that  is.  we  are  taJklng  about  instruments  of 
war.  weapons  speclflcaily  designed  for  ij.se  in 
war  However  effects  jf  chemical  weapons 
differ  from  those  of  bigjoglcal  weapons  and 
from  other  weapons  Just  :is  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons  differ  from  those  of  con- 
ventional we.ipons  So  to  provide  a  .'ommon 
ground  and  to  help  us  understand  these  dif- 
ferences, r  shall  separate  chemical  w.irfare 
from  biological  and  look  at  each  In  detail 
To  .assut  I  shall  use  this  slide  which  sohe- 
matlca;iy  shows  the  elements  jf  chemical 
and  bloloiijical  warfare 

The  9rst  thing  to  bring  to  vour  attention 
Is  that  we  are  not  talking  one  svstem;  we 
ar«  talking  many  sysiema.  all  with  different 
errer-u  and  different  uses  Let  us  look  at  the 
•tr^nse  first  because  only  by  understand- 
ing the  weapons  and  their  effects  are  we 
aule  'o  determine  the  defensive  equipment 
and  taotlcs  .issoclated  with  each  category 

Some  chemical  weapons  are  cat«i;orl7ed  as 
lethal  weap<ins  which  are  designed  to  kill 
The  modern  lethal  chemical  agents  which 
are  components  ■}{  chemical  weapons  Include 
the  nerve  agents,  two  of  which  have  the 
svmbols  OB  iiid  VX.  Both  .ire  liquids  which 
are  disseminated  as  aerosols  OB  Is  a  non- 
perslstenr.  material  which  Is  relatively  vola- 
tile It  Is  put  down  In  heavy  concentrations 
to  catch  trx.p9  before  thev  can  put  on  their 
protective  masks 

VX  !s  a  persistent  compound  which  can 
penetrate  the  4kin  It  Is  complementary  to 
OB  in  that  It  run  circumvent  the  protective 
mask  It  penetrates  normal  rombat  clothing 
Both  agenta  are  odorless,  taateless.  and 
colorless  Consequently  It  l«  practlcaJlv  im- 
possible to  detect  them  with  the  unaided 
•enses  They  can  enter  the  b<:>dv  through  the 
respiratory   tracU.   the   eyes,    and    the    skin 
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Action  within  the  body  is  rapid.  Very  small 
amounts  will  cause  paralysl.s.  proetratlon, 
and  death  Even  nUcroscoplc  quMntltle.s  will 
imp.ur  vUlun.  .ind  cause  nausea  and  muscu- 
lar iiicoiirdlnation. 

Why  d'l  we  have  a  lethal  chemical  program? 
Mr  Cyrus  Vance,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  1967.  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  stated .  " \s  long  as  other 
nations,  such  .is  the  Soviet  Union,  maintain 
Iarti;e  programs,  we  believe  we  must  maintain 
our  defensive  and  retiilla-tor>-  capability  ■  Let 
Us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
program  which  constitutes  a  lethal  chemical 
threat  to  the  US,  her  NATO  allies  and  other 
Free  World  countries. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  la  better  equipped 
aUUtarlly  and  psycholosclcally  for  chemical 
warfare  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 
She  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
these  systems  tn  her  military  machine.  She 
envisions  the  usage  of  these  the  same  as  for 
conventional  weapons. 

Her  planning  at  all  levels,  from  the  very 
top  to  the  very  low  echelon  units,  includes 
considerations  for  chemical  warfare  training, 
offensively  and  defensively. 

She  has  a  wide  spectrum  of  chemical  mu- 
nitions She  considers  chemical  tactical 
weapons  to  be  used  in  con|unctlon  with  nu- 
clear weapons  .>r  separately  as  circumstances 
may  dictate 

Her  agent  stockpiles  include  a  spectrum  of 
agents  capable  of  creating  military  effects 
over  a  wide  range 

The  soldier  is  well  equipped  with  defensive 
equipment  He  trains  vigorously  and  for  long 
periods  of  time  with  this  equipment  He 
looks  upon  chemicals  as  a  real  i>jssibllity  in 
any  future  ct>nfllctB.  and  he  respects  his 
equipment. 

The  research  program  In  the  Soviet  Union 
for  chemical  warfare  has  encompassed  every 
facet. 

The  basis  for  these  comments  appears  in 
the  testimony  of  Willis  E  Black  before  the 
House  Approprutlons  Subcommittee  in  1968 
In  addition,  we  know  that  the  >tate  of 
Soviet  chemical  science  which  has  direct  ap- 
plication to  chemical  warfare  technology  Is 
uruurpassed  I  have  here  some  physical  evi- 
dence of  their  diligent  and  exhaustive  effort 
in  this  field 

This  stack  of  documents  .x>nlalns  abstracts 
of  translations  of  selected  Soviet  scientlhc 
literature  which  reflects  the  magnitude  of 
this  effort  during  the  past  several  vears 
alone  Rach  of  these  documents  also  contains 
abstracts  perroinlng  to  biological  research 
which  has  military  applications. 

In  summary  the  USSR  is  well  equipped  to 
w.iL'o  warfare  with  the^e  weapon*  and  Indlca- 
tiotis  .ire  that  ihev  would  be  used  If  this 
■cr'  ed  Its  purpose 

Other  chemical  AVJ.trm*  employ  !nca- 
jwcit^uinie  auents  designed  %pectflcally  to 
•  void  kllltn;; — approach  unique  among  weap- 
on »ystem»  Thene  weiipons  .sugeest  employ- 
ment where  mllttarv  necetslty  requires  con- 
trol of  a  Mtuntlon  but  where  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  not  harming  the  surrounding 
population  or  even  the  intended  target 
tr'.tips 

Among  rhemlcfll  igents  in  the  tncapacttant 
category  are  some  which  exert  mental  effects, 
and  there  are  some  which  affect  the  body 
There  also  are  types  which  affect  both  :he 
mind  md  the  body  Physical  types  have  some 
ad^.1ntnges  over  the  mentnl  types,  however. 
since  the  degree  of  incapacltaUon  will  be 
mt;re  ipparent  to  the  user 

.Such  Igents  would  Include,  fur  example, 
th^-se  which  would  cause  loss  of  physical 
■-"ordlnatlun.  jMiralysls  or  loss  of  vision  The 
effer's  would  he  temporary  and  those  exposed 
would  recover  without  after  effects  These 
agents  are  selected  for  p<»sslble  use  because 
'•f  'he  wide  safety  factor  between  the  amount 
if  agent  which  incapacitates  and  that  which 
wuuld  cnofe  lethal  effects 

Actually,     many    compounds    have    some 


temporary  effects  on  mental  processes  as  well 
as  on  physical  performance  For  example, 
the  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  t;i\en  task  may 
be  severely  limited  at  the  same  time  that 
physical  tasks  may  become  more  dimcult  to 
perform 

Tlie  incapacitating  agents  were  not  avail- 
able for  consideration  when  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  was  formulated. 

These  Incapacitating  chemical  weapons 
would  be  marked  assets  to  US  forces  In 
military  situations  where  It  Is  necessary  to 
gain  control  of  an  .irea  In  which  both  clvlllati 
and  insurgents  are  co-mingled  or  where 
civilian  and  enemy  military  troops  are  Inter- 
mingled. This  Would  be  particularly  true  on 
peacekeeping  missions  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tions where  Insurtiency  is  a  problem  and 
where  the  US  is  asked  to  assist  In  maintain- 
ing stability  of  a  state. 

Among  chemical  systems  some  include  ,;.s 
chemical  weapons  the  riot  control  agents, 
herbicides  and  smoke  and  Uame.  The  US 
clearly  does  not  consider  these  categories  as 
weapons  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925;  public  suitement.-, 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Hu.sk.  by  former 
Deputy  Secret^ixy  of  Defen.se  Cyrus  Vance  and 
by  Ambassador  to  UN  Nabrit  provide  the  basis 
lor  the  US  position.  I  will  cover  these  later 
111   1  discussion  of  [xilicv. 

Tlie  riot  control  agents,  u.sed  for  control 
of  civil  disturbances  and  adapted  lor  use  in 
Vietnam  ujjeratloiis.  are  designed  to  irritate. 
to  cause  people  to  move  (vacate  an  lueai 
with  only  temporary  effects.  The  effects  of 
CS.  the  standard  military  riot  control  agent 
are  pronounced  and  instantaneou.s — cough- 
ing, severe  burning  of  the  eyes,  tightness  of 
the  chest,  acute  discomfort.  These  «tlect>s  are 
much  the  same  ;vs  the  tear  gas.  CN.  which 
has  been  long  used  by  civil  law  enforcemen' 
agencies  world  wide  But  CS  works  la-ster  to 
'empurarily  disable  and  is  much  .safer.  In 
tests  oslns  troop  volunteers,  in  actual  riots 
and  in  battle,  there  has  never  been  a  fatality 
rt.ttributed  to  CS 

In  Vietnam  commanders  find  CS  a  valuable 
weapon  in  combat  situations  when  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  explosives  .are  not  the  best 
weapon  Viet  Cong  have  frequently  forced 
women  and  children  to  accompany  them  ,i,s 
hostages;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  them 
as  protective  shields  agaanst  anyone  seekms 
•o  clear  their  tunnel  hideouts  In  such  situa- 
tions. CS  quickly  proved  Its  value  In  one  re- 
ported operation.  17  Viet  Cong  and  .some  400 
non-cambatants  being  held  as  hostages  were 
forced  from  a  tunnel  complex  by  cS.  with 
nobody  wounded  on  either  side,  .\galn.  43 
8u-med  Viet  Cong  were  captured  with  no 
friendly  losses  and  one  enemy  killed  when 
he  tried  to  break  away.  These  oxaniples  indi- 
cate that  lives  are  frequently  saved  on  both 
sides  when  CS  Is  used  .is  a  weapon 

Herbicides  have  proved  useful  in  Vietnam 
primarily  as  defoii&nts  Deiue  jungle,  which 
Is  home  to  the  Viet  Gong,  provides  the  enenv 
With  effective  ambush  cover.  Wooded  areas 
along  trails,  roads,  railroads,  canals  and  pow- 
erllnes  have  been  hiding  areas  for  Viet  Con- 
units  until  the  US  .\lr  Force  Ijegan  to  sprav 
defoUantlng  agents  Removal  of  the  .lungW:- 
canopy  and  overhanging  foliage  permits  a 
view  for  analysis  of  trail  activity,  storage 
Site  locations  and  targeting  and  exposes  the 
ground  area  to  photographic  surveillance  and 
direct  tire  Army  units  use  herbicides  around 
local  base  axeias  to  keep  them  clear  for  ground 
surveillance  and  fire  lanes  and  prevent  sur- 
prise Herbicides  have  also  been  used  against 
Viet  Cong  crops,  they  are  harmless  to  the 
soil  and  to  life  and  to  have  no  residual  effect 
on  the  soil,  being  effective  no  longer  than 
one  growing  season 

The  biological  weapons  are  categorized  bv 
their  effects  against  man,  agairi.si  animal,'; 
and  agaln.st  crops  Biological  weafxms  de- 
signed fox  use  agairust  man  .ire  further  cate- 
gorized by  -heir  effects  as  lethal  or  Incapaci- 
tating.    Again,     lethal     biological     weapons 
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are  designed  to  kill;  Incapyaoltatlng  to  avoid 
killing. 

Biological  agents  can  be  produced,  can  be 
stored  under  ;~peclfic  conditions,  and  can 
i>e  dls.semlnated  effectively  to  cover  large 
.ireas.  Because  of  the  delay  Isetween  Infec- 
tion and  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  large  area 
coverage  capability,  biological  warfare  la 
njenerally  considered  to  have  strategic  Impli- 
cations rather  than  tactical. 

Biological  agents,  like  the  chemical  nerve 
.igent.s.  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses. 
Being  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless  their 
early  detection  is  a  difficult  problem,  com- 
plicated by  the  delay  which  ooctirs  t>efore 
effects  become  evident. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  bacteria,  rlck- 
ettsta.  viruses  and  fungi  which  catise  disease 
in  man  Many  of  these  can  be  used  as  bio- 
logical agents.  Examples  of  some  that  could 
be  considered  as  lethal  agents  are  plague,  tu- 
laremia, anthrax,  yellow  fever  and  typhus. 

In  addition.  It  la  entirely  possible  that 
mutant  types  of  disease  could  be  developed 
which  would  not  respond  to  known  methods 
of  treatment  They  would  be  difficult  to  diag- 
nose Diagnosis  and  treatment  could  be  com- 
plicated by  using  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
.agents. 

Biological  agents  can  be  delivered  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  aerosol  generators 
and  spray  tanks  Generators  and  spray  tanks 
could  be  carried  In  missile  warheads  and  In 
manned  or  drone  aircraft.  Another  possibil- 
ity is  the  use  of  insect  vectors,  such  as  the 
mosquito,  as  a  deliberate  carrier  of  micro- 
organisms. 

In  a  different  category  are  the  biological 
Incapacltants  They  are  designed  to  permit 
ontrol  of  an  enemy— to  remove  his  ability 
ind  will  to  fight,  with  minimum  risk  of  mor- 
tality There  are  a  number  of  mild  diseases 
which  wii;  make  a  person  very  uncomforta- 
ble and  make  !ilm  inactive  for  a  short  pe- 
.■■lod  of  time  without  serious  effects. 

In  another  <  ategory  are  the  weapons  which 
can  be  u.sed  to  ;ittack  a  nation's  food  sources 
— crops  and  livestock  These  are  generally 
considered  weapons  for  strategic  use. 

Why  do  we  have  a  program?  We  can  refer 
back    to   Mr.    Vance's   statement   which    In- 
cluded both  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
.iiid   the  need  for  a  program  in  view  of  the 
ir^'p  USSR  procram   We  can  also  refer  back 
o    Mr     Blacks    testimony    when    he   stated 
hat  'Today  Russia  is  better  equipped  mlli- 
irily  and  psychologically  for  chemical  .tnd 
biological  warfare  than  any  other  nation  In 
he  world."  However,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
ant  that  one  looks  at  the  rapid  advances  be- 
ng   made   in   the  blo-medlcal   sciences    The 
t'S  must  keep    in  ;;ctive  .;nd  viable  program 
.n  this  field  so  that  we  are  not  technologl- 
iKy    .surprised    and    so    that    such   surprise 
aniiot  threaten  our  national  security. 

From  this  brief  re\lew  cij  the  elements  of 
ne  CB  weapons  program  It  is  evident  that 
in  increasing  -ariety  of  effects  have  become 
callable,  with  .\  consequent  increase  In  varl- 
ty  of  purposes  to  which  they  could  be  ap- 
lied  The  alternatives  presented  are  now  so 
nany  that  distinctions  between  purposes 
..ive  tended  to  submerge  purely  technical 
iSerences 

Thus,  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  these 
.-ms  of  warfare  might  be  no  more  than  the 
mail-scale  use  of  a  non-lethal  chemical 
igent  an  adversary  to  frustrate  his  purpose 
vithout  maiming  or  causing  fatalities.  At 
he  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum,  it  Is  poss- 
ole  to  conceive  of  the  use  of  a  lethal  blologl- 
al  .agent  ag;unst  an  entire  nation  ■without 
onslderatlon  of  necessity  or  humanity  It  Is 
ifficult.  if  not  impossible,  to  weigh  In  a  sln- 
"  balance  .'-ituations  so  disparate  in  intent 
."  <'onsequences 

It  apfjears.  then,  that  with  respect  to  chem- 
-al  and  biological  systems  one  should  look 
'  5ward  the  principle  of  proportionality, 
hlci^  Is  not  only  a  general  principle  of  In- 
'  ^rnational  law.  but  is  also  fundamental  to 
:c.oral  law  It  .ipplies  even  though  the  target, 
tiie  weapon  and  the  method  of  attack  may  be 
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legitimate.  It  requires  that  belligerents  re- 
frain from  employing  any  kind  or  degree  of 
violence  which  Is  not  necessary  for  military 
purpKjses.  In  this  context  It  would  appear  that 
the  norm  of  proportionality  could  require 
controls  to  prohibit  certain  elements  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  field,  while  others  of 
the  non-lethal  type  would  be  preferred  over 
alternatives  now  employed. 

DEFENSE 

In  developing  a  modern  defensive  posture, 
one  must  recognize  the  threat  and  the  tox- 
icity of  current  nerve  agents.  With  these,  even 
very  low  concentrations  for  short  periods  of 
time  can  quickly  produce  severe  symptoms. 
Further,  one  must  protect  against  absorption 
of  these  agents  through  the  skin  as  well  as  by 
Inhalation.  As  a  result,  a  lethal  chemical  pro- 
tective system  consists  of  several  Interrelated 
elements.  The  total  chemical  and  biological 
defensive  system  consists  of  detection,  warn- 
ing, protection,  decontamination,  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  medical  therapy.  Each 
of  these  elements  requires  available  equip- 
ment and  materials  (alarms,  masks,  etc.) 
which  must  be  integrated  into  an  overall 
logistics  system.  The  defensive  equipment  re- 
quires concepts  and  doctrines  for  use  which 
must  be  Integrated  into  the  training  cycle. 
The  lack  of  any  element  Increases  the  vul- 
nerability to  a  chemical  or  biological  attack. 

There  are  two  implications  to  the  com- 
plexities of  equipment  and  training  for  de^ 
fense  against  lethal  chemical  weapons 

For  one  thing,  a  force  against  which  lethal 
chemicals  are  used  will  be  at  much  lower 
combat  effectiveness  than  will  a  force  not 
suffering  the  same  casualty  threat  with  its 
attendant  requirement  for  protective  equip- 
ment and  decontamination  procedures.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  recognizes  this  as  a 
basis  for  retaliation  against  the  initiator  of 
lethal  chemical  use.  In  the  present  era.  i 
force  without  the  option  of  chemical  ret;ilia- 
tlon  could  well  be  forced  to  an  alternative 
option  of  tactical  nuclear  employment,  if  that 
were  available  to  him. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  cost  of 
protective  equipment  is  high  i.nd  serves  as  a 
■  constraint  on  less  affluent  nations  against 
Initiating  use  of  lethal  chemicals,  since  use 
carries  with  it  the  requirement  for  protection 
against  retaliation. 

POLICY 

Wliat  Is  our  national  policy  In  regards  to 
these  ■weapons  and  their  tise.'  We  can  turn  to 
the  statements  of  our  President's  and  their 
Cabinet  officers  to  explain  a  basis  lor  c/ur 
current  policy 

First,  ■we  can  begin  with  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  m  1943  when  he  stated: 
"•  •  'we  shall  under  no  circumstances  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  such  weapons  unless  'hey 
are  first  used  by  our  enemies."  President 
Eisenhower  re-afflrmed  the  Roosevelt  policy 
statement.  Very  few  public  statements  have 
been  made  until  recently  when  as  a  result  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  questions  were  raised. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  1965  declared 
with  respect  to  US  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbi- 
cides that  the  US  was  not  engaging  in  jas 
warfare  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  country  \vr.s 
not  using  ga6  "that  is  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  cf  1925  cr  any  other  un- 
derstandings about  the  \;se  c  f  gas.  " 

Ambassador  Nabrit  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1966  -tated  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  does  not  apply 
to  all  gases  and  further  "It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  contend  that  .\ny  rule  oi  in- 
ternational law  prohibits  the  v.se  in  combat 
against  an  enemy,  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
of  agents  that  Governments  around  the  world 
commonly  -use  to  control  riots  by  their  own 
people.  Similarly,  the  F*rotocol  cioe?  not  apply 
to  herbicides,  which  involve  the  same  chemi- 
cals and  have  the  same  eflccts  as  those  used 
domestically  in  the  United  States,  the  So\  let 
Union  and  many  other  countries  to  control 
weeds  and  other  unwanted  vegetation." 

Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense.    Cyrus    R. 


Vance,  in  his  1967  testimony  before  Congress 
Indicated  "That  we  seek  International  under- 
.standings  to  limit  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  and  that  we  have  not  used  weapons 
of  the  bort  condemned  by  the  Geneva  I'ro- 
locol."  He  pointed  <ait  that  '  as  long  ur.  other 
nations,  .such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  maintain 
large  programs,  ■we  believe  we  must  main- 
tain our  defensive  and  retaliatory  capability." 
In  line  with  .seeking  limitations,  the  most 
significant  current  action  which  may  affect 
policy  i.s  the  United  Nations  study  oiichenu- 
cal  and  bacteriological  .biological)  '.varlare, 
requested  by  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma-' 
ment  Conference.  This  study,  intended  to 
provide  a  technical  and  non-political  ap- 
praisal of  the  effects  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Is  being  done  by  experts  of  four- 
teen countries,  including  the  US  and  the 
USSR.  It  Is  to  be  completed  by  July  1969.  will 
be  unclassiiied  and  will  be  given  wide  dl.s- 
trlbution. 

Our  po.sture  today  is  concerned  iirst  with 
the  development  of  a  credible  and  viable 
lethal  chemical  capability  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  use  of  these  weapons  against  tis,  and  to 
give  us  the  abUity  to  tight  effectively  if  de- 
terrence falls.  Further,  it  is  e.ssentlafthat  in 
the  rapidly  advancing  technology  ..f  the  blo- 
medlcal-pharmacological  sciences  we  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  surprised  bv  a  capability 
in  the  hands  of  a  potential  enemy.  And,  final- 
ly, the  exploitation  of  a  chemical  Incapacitat- 
ing capability  may  permit  us  to  effectively 
control  a  critical  situation  while  at  th?  same 
time  using  weapons  designed  to  avoid  kiliina. 


THEY  ARE  NOT  ALL  BAD 

■Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  a.sked  and 
was  given  jermission  io  t-xtend  hi.s  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  m  the  Record  and 
to  include  extranenu.,  matter. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  views  the  unlav\'lul  and  re- 
pulsive actions  of  the  vociferous  minority 
sroup  of  tjeaccniks.  yipjiies.  and  draft- 
card  burners:  when  one  reads  of  the  ab- 
horrent takeovers  by  unwashed  and  un- 
ruly mobs  of  our  country's  institutions 
of  learning,  the  tendency  is  to  as.sume  a 
feeling  of  disdain  toward  youna-j^eople 
m  t-eneral.  This  feeling  we  must  le.iect, 
of  course,  for  we  know  the  uveat  major- 
ity of  our  young  people  find  the  actions 
of  this  mmority  just  as  repuenant  as 
we  do.  We  see  proof  of  this  eveiy  dav 
in  the  actions  of  youne  individuals  and 
young  t^i'oups,  .such  as  the  "Rally  tor  De- 
cency '  in  Miami  recently;  :n  the  action 
of  a  group  01  student.s — almost  the  entire 
student  body— demonstrating  in  support 
of  the  school's  president. 

We  ."^ee  evidence  of  it  m  Iieart-rendina 
letters  from  young  men  serving  their 
country  far  from  home,  who  find  it  difii- 
cult  to  understand  the  actions  til  mem- 
bers of  their  "-eneration  back  liome:  we 
see  evidence  ol  ir  m  the  patriotic  plea 
of  a  young  wife  and  mother  to  President 
Nixon,  in  which  she  asks  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive lor  his  "pledge  that  our  countiy 
will  not  be  accused  of  slinking  away  from 
a  task  because  of  its  dificulty.  of  re- 
nouncing .several  million  i-eople  because 
they  are  unworthy,  or  of  .sacrificing  my 
husband  for  expediency." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  number 
this  patriotic  young  wife  and  mother 
amons  niy  constituents:  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  her 
letter  so  that  I  may  share  it  with  my 
colleagues,  along  with  two  other  letters 
from  members  of  the  Amrcd  forces  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  in  m>-  district,  and 
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all  of  which  point  to  the  refreshing  con- 
clusion   They  are  not  all  bad. 
I  insert  these  letters  in  the  Record  at 

this  point 

Danvillb.  Va 

Dear  Mr  Nix<in  I  am  writing  to  you  aa  the 
wife  of  .1  prisoner-of-war  My  husband. 
C.iptain  F  H  Kushner.  was  stationed  with 
the  First  Air  Cavalry  in  South  Viet  Nam  On 
November  30.  1967.  the  helicopter  In  which 
he  was  flying  crashed  In  Quang  Nagl  Province 
Search  and  rescue  operations  were  delayed 
because  of  the  weather,  and  when  the  wreck 
was  located,  no  trace  of  my  husband  was 
found  On  M.irch  5  li)68.  I  was  informed  by 
the  Department  uf  the  Army  that  .iccordlng  to 
information  furnished  them  by  prisoners  re- 
leased by  the  Viet  Cong  on  23  January  1968. 
mv  husbands  status  would  be  changed  from 
missing  In  action  to  prisoner-of-war  I  was 
further  Informed  that  although  he  had  been 
wounded,  his  physical  condition  was  con- 
sidered <ood  Since  that  time  I  have  had  no 
other  information  concerning  my  husband's 
welfare  nor  have  I  been  able  to  communicate 
with  him  In  any  way 

I  would  like  to  impose  upon  your  time 
and  patience  and  insert  here  an  excerpt  from 
my  husbands  last  letter  to  me  I  received 
H  aft«r-  I  had  been  informed  that  he  was 
missing 

Nothing  new  to  add,  except  that  I  de- 
livered a  baby  down  in  the  village  today  A 
pretty  difficult  breech  that  the  local  midwife 
couldn't  handle  It  was  done  m  a  fllthy  hovel 
with  dirt  on  the  floor  and  stirrups  made  of 
tled-together  rags  We  used  a  flashlight  Had 
no  ergot  derivatives  to  stop  bleeding  and  I 
thought  she  would  bleed  to  death  after  the 
placenta  came  out.  But  it  Anally  stopped 
and  mother  and  baby  fine.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  things  I  ve  ever  done 

•  Everyday  I  do  things  without  equipment 
or  laciu'tles  that  I  used  to  uike  for  granted. 
Things  that  I  wouldn  t  have  believed  possible 
In  these  circumstances.  The  things  people 
can  make  out  of  ammo-boxes  .ind  nails,  or 
55  gallon  oil  drums  and  a  welding  torch  are 
Just  amazing — and  reassuring — that  Amer- 
icans are  ust  as  tough  and  strong  as  they 
ever  were  And  in  terrible  circumstances 
when  the  chips  are  down,  they  always  come 
through  I  n  terribly  proud  and  chauvinistic, 
and  thank  God  that  I  come  from  a  family 
and  a  country  that  can  make  the  best  out  of 
the  worst  If  we  can  teach  our  children  to  be 
good  Americans  and  to  have  that  strength 
and  honor  and  love  of  freedom  that  Amer- 
icans by  their  nature  and  inheritance  have. 
we  will  have  done  all  that  we  need  to  If  we 
all  get  killed  tomorrow,  or  If  the  Russians 
level  the  US  with  ICBM  s  it  would  really  be 
horrible,  but  not  as  bad  as  living  the  way 
these  people  do — in  constant  fear  and  oppres- 
sion and  tribulation  " 

Now  Mr  Nixon,  you  know  some  more  things 
about  my  husband  He  is.  to  use  a  much 
maligned  word,  a  patriot  He  volunteered  for 
duty  m  Viet  Nam  because  he  felt  that  11  was 
In  the  best  Interests  of  h:s  country.  You 
have  also.  I  am  sure,  ascertained  that  he  Is  an 
M  D  He  went  to  heal  and  succor   not  to  kill. 

.\s  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter.  I  want  my 
husband  home.  Lord  knows  I  want  him  home. 
He  brought  into  this  world  a  heaithy  Viet- 
namese baby,  but  he  doesn't  know  that  he 
has  a  son  almost  nine  months  old  Our 
daughter  has  progressed  from  sweet  baby- 
hood and  III  this  year  h.is  become  a  young 
lady  .■\nd  every  night  I  try  to  make  another 
promise  t«  God  If  only  I  could  get  my  hus- 
b.ind  back 

But  I  don't  want  him  home  a^  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  defeated  country,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  former  glories  of  America.  I  want 
my  husband  to  return  proudly,  .xs  a  man  who 
had  accomplished  the  gtal  he  had  set  for 
himself  My  husband  went  to  Vietnam  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  country.  In  the 
short  time  that  he  was  there  he  developed 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  people  of  South 


Vietnam    He  w.mled  l.>r  thcni  the  same  tree- 
doms  he  himself  enjoyed. 

What  I  um  asking  for  is  your  pledge  that 
our  country  will  not  be  accused  of  slinking 
away  from  a  task  because  of  its  dlfllcuUy.  of 
renouncing  several  million  people  because 
they  are  unworthy  or  of  sacrificing  my  hus- 
band for  expediency 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence 
m   hearing  me   out.  and   tell   you   that   my 
prayers    will    be    with    you    throughout    the 
dilflcult  years  ahead 
Sincerely. 

Mrs  F  Harold  KfSHNER 

*  

IFtom  the  Danville  Register.  Feb  26,  1969 1 
Specialist-4    Clements    Describes    Soldier: 

What's  a  GI  Like  in  Vietnam  '  He  s  Scared. 

A   ToicH   Fighter-   A   Credit  to   Himself. 

Country 

What's  the  GI  like  in  Vietnam  today'' 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  at  Wil- 
mington iNC  1  College  Specialist  Pour  Hugh 
T  Clements.  Jr  .  has  described  the  typical 
.■\merlcan  soldier  now  flghiing  in  that  far-oR 
Southeast  Asian  country 

The  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Clements  of  Dan- 
ville. SP4  Clements  wrote 

"Well,  in  most  cases,  he's  unmarried  His 
only  material  possessions  of  value  are  an  old 
car  at  home  and  a  transistor  over  there  His 
world  is  filled  with  ugly  smells,  and  rock 
music,  and  laughter,  and  105-mm  howitzers. 
and  sometimes  sobbing. 

"He's  just  out  of  school,  received  so-so 
grades,  played  a  little  basketball  has  a  girl 
who  promised  to  be  true  and  who  writes — 
sometlmrs 

He  has  learned  to  swagger,  swear,  and 
drink  beer  because  its  cold  and  it's  the  thing 
for  a  boy-man  to  do 

He's  a  spec-tour  with  one  year  in  and  one 
U'  go  Or  maybe  three. 

"Back  home  he  worked  only  when  he  had 
to.  preferred  waxing  his  own  car  to  washing 
his  dad  .s  He  works  now  From  dawn  to  dark, 
every  minute  he  s  not  fighting  he  s  working 
It  beats  thinking 

"He  can  dig  a  foxhole,  flrst-aid  a  wounded 
buddy,  march  until  he  is  told  to  stop,  or  stop 
until  he  is  told  to  march. 

He  has  stood  among  hills  of  bodies  and 
has  helped  make  some  of  those  hills 

"find  when  the  somebody  he  knew  was 
among  those  who  died,  he  has  cried.  And 
cned. 

The  boy  who  littered  his  back-home  room 
with  soiled  stud  for  mom  to  pick  up  now  has 
two  pairs  of  fatigues;  he  wears  one  while  he 
washes  the  other 

•He  sometimes  forgets  to  clean  his  teeth 
but  never  his  rifle 

"He  keeps  his  socks  dry.  his  canteen  full; 
he  can  cook  his  own  meals,  fix  his  own  rips — 
material  and  menial. 

He  shares  his  water  with  anybody  thirsty, 
splits  hu  rations  with  anybody  hungry,  and 
throw  you  half  of  his  ammo  If  you're  lighting 
for  your  life 

'He  does  the  work  of  three  civilians,  draws 
the  pay  of  one.  yet  finds  ironic  humor  m 
It  all. 

He  has  learned  to  use  his  hands  as  a 
weapon  and  his  weapons  .is  his  hands. 

He's    pink-cheeked,    tousle-haired.    flght- 
muscled,  18  aghting  to  make  19.  then  he's  19 
hghtlng  to  m.ike  20 
'He  s  scared 

"He  doesn't  understand  fighting  no-wln 
wars  m  unpronouncable  places  with  less  than 
our  best  weapons  with  tat  targets  otf-llmlts. 
He  doesn  t  understand  killing  Communists  :n 
'Vietnam  and  tolerating  them  In  Cuba 

"Word  from  home  is  almost  all  about  the 
home-front  struggle  among  the  Have-Nots 
and  the  Do-Nots  and  the  Will-Nots  and  the 
Wash-Nots  and  the  Work-Note  and  the  Nut- 
Nots. 

"So  he  grumbles  something 

••But  then  he  gets  a  night's  sleep,  and  a 
letter  from  home,  and  returns  from  a  paddy 


patrol  still  forked-end  down  and  figures 
he's  lucky  And  he  closes  his  eyes  and  thanks 
God  and  says  a  prayer — for  us." 

[From  the  Gazette-Virginian.  Mar    20.  19691 

Editor. 

Till-  Gazettt'-Virgtnian 

Dear  Sir.  Officer  candidates  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  man  and  the  state  of 
affairs  of  his  generation  Here  Is  an  article 
from  the  home  town  newspaper  of  Officer 
Candidate  James  H  FiiUbrlght  It  Is  a  soul 
searching  question  well  worth  repeating 

.MY    GOD  HOW    CAN    IT     BE 7 

That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  inaliuitri- 
tlon  and  torture  in  a  jungle  prison  camp  in 
North  Vietnam — and  another  boy  spits  and 
tramples  on  the  tlag  of  his  country  on  the 
steps  of  a  university  of  learning'.' 

That  one  boy  lies  .sightless  m  a  U  S  .■\niu 
hospital  from  Communist  Inflicted  face 
wounds— and  another  boy  uses  a  Communist 
liag  to  drape  his  bociv  m  ileti.mce  ol  the  laws 
of  his  country? 

That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his 
thirtieth  straight  hour  standing  over  an  op- 
erating table  In  hopes  of  life  for  a  man 
serving  his  country — and  another  man  of 
medicine  inspires  crowds  of  young  men  to 
refuse  to  serve  their  country'' 

That  one  Negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  comrade  in  his  arms  and  cries  pitifully 
in  a  dirty  mud  hole  in  Vietnam  — and  another 
Negro  screams  with  hale  against  his  white 
brother  in  the  streets  of  countless  American 
cities'.' 

That  one  boy  lies  lifeless  in  a  rice  paddy 
because  he  believed  in  duty  to  his  country — 
and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giving 
blood  to  the  enemy  of  his  country"" 

That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  body 
and  dies — and  another  man  of  God  uses  his 
cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate,  dissension 
and  lawlessness'' 

My  God.  How  Can  It  Be? 

Pfc.  Dean  M.  Holt. 
65th.  Company.  6th  Student. 

Bn.  {TCB). 

Fort  Benning    Ga 


THE  GRKAT  OIL  ROBBERY— OR— 
HOW  T.^XPAYERS  ARE  PERSE- 
CUTING AN  OIL  INDUSTRY  WHICH 
ONLY  SEEKS  TO  SERVE  THEM 

I  Mr  PODELL  a.skcci  and  wa.s  Oliver. 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorh  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ■ 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pity  the 
pour  oil  barons,  as  unjust  accusations  are 
hurled  at  tiiem  by  taxpayers  How  dare 
we  cast  aspersions  upjn  tliese  modern 
giants,  who  are  scrvine  us  so  well. 

Do  'A-e  boggle  at  new  taxes  inling  up 
everywhere'.'  Think  of  how  much  oil  com- 
panies are  paying  Did  you  pay  an  aver- 
age tax  rate  of  25  percent  of  your  in- 
come last  year?  Shed  a  tear,  ungrateful 
wretch,  tor  persecuted  Shell  Oil  Co  . 
wliich  paid  I'J  1  percent  of  3342.022,000 
in  1967  in  the  form  of  Federal  taxes 
Weep  for  Union  Oil  Co..  -Ahuh  paid  6  .'i 
percent  of  its  income  in  1961  in  F"ederal 
taxes  They  only  made  5163,820.000  be- 
fore ta.xes.  Rend  your  :-;armcnts  over  how 
the  Federal  Government  persecuted 
Maratiion  Oil  Co.  They  made  8138,520.- 
000  m  1967.  and  i)aid  out  2  7  ixrcent  :n 
Federal  taxes 

Or  how  could  we  foruet  the  terrible 
fate  which  overtook  Getty  Oil  Co  in 
1967.  It  earned  SI 32.762,000  and  paid  2  8 
percent  in  Federal  taxes. 

We   ordinary    taxpayers    balk    at    tlie 
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^urchartte  of  10  percent,  while  these  great  in  income  after  taxes,  I  include  here  a 

altruists  and  public  servants,  the  Ameri-  list  of  major  oil  companv  taxes  for  1967. 

can  oil  industry,  paid  and  paid  and  paid  Another  little  chart  here  lists  their  profits 

for  the  right  to  serve  us.  for  the  first  half  of  1968. 

Look  at  how  the  Federal  Government  Majors'  profits  1968,  first  half 

!>er.secut^-s   them,   hounding  and  asking  Atlantic  iplus  14  i  percent) '.  ^  $70  235  ooo 

them  to  explain  a  few  pennies  they  man-  Amer   Petrofina  ipUis  14.7  per- 

a^e  to  squeeze  out  in  profit.  For  shame.         cent)    7126.014 

Shall    we   not   expand    the   food    stamp  Cities  service  1  plus  7  4  percent)  _     6R  500,  uoo 

ijronram  to  include  starving  oil  company      Clark  ipius  11.4  percent) 5  C86.  yoo 

executives    and     their    ragged    families,  Commonwealth  i  minus  55  per- 

luiddled  111  pitiful  -roups  on  the  Riviera     ^'^■^"''   "r"",",:, !<,62i.6'J9 

mdmt  ieC"iribbpan"5  Conoco  (plus  11.3  percent) 73. (500.000 

anaint  leeanooean.  ^uif  i plus  9.8  percent) 311.  144, 000 

How    can    they    keep    polluting    our      Hess  (plus  26.1  percent  1 ...     12. 290. 898 

beaches,    killinu     wildlife,    keeping    out  Marathon  (plus  13  2  percent  i...     39.  740. 000 

I  heap  foreign  oil  and  taking  that  27^2      Mobii  (plus  12.3  percent) 206.  goo.  000 

ijercent  depletion  allowance  on  a  pitiful     Phillips  (plus  1  percent) 79,919,000 

diet  of  filet  mipnon.  pate  defois  eras,  and  «'^eii  (plus  11  3  percent) .     .        153,797,000 

lO-vear-old    whiskV    Tlie-w^    arp    nponlP  S'^nal  0&G(minus  2.5  percent)  .     23.217.000 

,i^    cLi      wniSKJ.      inese    are    people  Sinclair   (minus  1.1  percent  1...     45,800.000 

.vho   serve    us.    Patnots.   selfless   public  standard  dnd.)   (pK,sio'M«r- 

>ervants.  altruists,  lovers  of  their  fellow         cent)    i60,400ooo 

men  and  women.  standard  (NJi    ipius  142  i)er- 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  American         '^^"'^'    021,000.000 

laxpaying  public  demand  tax  reform  of  standard  (Ohio)   (minus  5  per- 

these  cood  neighbors  and  businessmen?  sur(piur25'perce"nt ,:::::::;:     aaewooo 

.-30  all  can  see  how  little  they  really  earn      Texaco  (plus  12.1  percent) 402.  6O0!  uoo 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  TAXES,  1967 


Company 


Net  before  tax     US.  income  lax 


Percent 


Fofeign. 
some  states 


tandard  (N  J  ) _._ ..._  $2,098,283,000 

'exaco L 892,986  000 

(■"K , L 955.968,000 

'■lobil 1 594.593,000 

tandard  (Calil) y 513,067  000 

lell                     342,022.000 

.tandard  (Ind.) l 366,847.000 

•'•'illips 1 227.766.000 

'unoco i 241.362.000 

uliesService L 165,289  000 

I'i'ion.     [ 163.820,000 

un..    .    1 145.946,000 

'•larathon 1 138.520.000 

-llantic 1 145.259,000 

■'"Clan. 1 130.017.000 

standard  (Ohio) ' 101.496.000 

"etty 1 132.762.000 

■-shiand f 72.212,000 

;unray  OX i 74.526.000 

Total _  _ . .  7.  503. 741 .  000 


J166,000,000 
17,500,000 
74,142,000 
26. 900,  000 

6,  000.  000 
44,940  000 
74,021,000 
52.255,000 
30,031,000 
32.  347,  000 
10.400,000 
24,700.000 

3.  700.  000 

'"iO."  585.  000" 

29,  200,  000 

3,687,000 

23,718,000 

17,672,000 


7.9 

$700. 000. 000 

1.9 

121.100.000 

/.8 

303.  539. 000 

4.5 

182.300.000 

1.2 

85.400.000 

13.1 

12.233,000 

20.2 

10.576.000 

22.9 

11.496.000 

12.4 

62.  369.  000 

19.6 

5.105.000 

6.3 

e.  457. 000 

16.8 

13.670.000 

2.7 

60.962.000 

15.254.000 

8.1 

24.  060. 000 

28.8 

8.412.000 

2.8 

10.909.000 

32.8 

3.952.000 

23.7 

2.  390. 000 

Percent 


33.0 

13.5 

31.8 

30.7 

16  6 

3  6 

2.9 

5.0 

25.8 

3.1 

5.2 

9.3 

44  0 

10. 

18. 


647.  798.  000 


8.6      1,642.184,000 


21.8 


Yes.  they  seek  to  serve  all  of  us,  all 
:iL'ht.  They  even  carry  around  a  book 
instructing  them  how  to  serve  us.  One 
ndd  thing,  though,  is  that  it  is  a  cook- 
book. 

Filet  of  taxpayer  and  hatmch  of  house- 
i'.older  are  on  every  oil  company's  menu 

•  veiy  day.  We  pay  and  they  play.  We 
-oik  and  they  profit.  We  struggle  and 
'hey  exploit.  We  count  pennies  and  they 
bank  billions.  We  cut  corners  and  they 
'  lip  coupons.  It  is  an  America  of  the  oil 
wimpanies.  by  the  oil  companies,  for  the 

•  :1  companies.  Let  no  one  ever  forget 
that. 

Congress  gave  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
iice  and  Congress  can  take  it  away.  All 
V  e  have  to  do  is  act.  A  bill  is  already  in- 
■roduced  that  simply  would  remove  it. 


TAX  GIMMICK— MINERAL  PRODUC- 
nON  PAYMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
;  rmission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
:":nt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
'Mneous  matter.' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
'  iay  introduced  a  bill  to  put  an  end  to 
::ie  u.se  of  a  tax  uimmick  which  is  caus- 
;:ig  a  serious  and  increasing  loss  to  our 
T;ea.surj-.  The  gimmick  is  the  mineral 


production  payment.  It  is  a  sophisticated 
tax  device  by  which  taxpayers  have  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  in  some  cases 
have  entirely  eliminated,  payment  of 
Federal  income  taxes  on  profits  derived 
from  mines  and  from  oil  and  gas  wells. 
In  the  Treasury  report  on  its  tax  reform 
studies,  the  Treasury  estimated  that  the 
use  of  production  payments  results  in 
an  annual  revenue  loss  of  between  S200 
million  and  S350  million. 

Carved-out  production  payments — 
sometimes  called  forward  .•^ales  of  oil 
or  other  minerals — have  been  used  prin- 
cipally to  obtain  a  greater  percentage 
depletion  allowance  than  Con.sress  m- 
tended  to  grant.  They  have  also  been 
used  to  increase  the  credit  for  forei;:n 
taxes.  In  the  case  of  ijercentage  deple- 
tion, the  statute  provides  that  the  de- 
duction in  respect  to  any  mineral  prop- 
erty shall  not  exceed  50  ijercent  of  the 
profit — before  depletion — for  the  taxable 
.vear  from  the  mineral  property.  That  is. 
the  maximum  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
percentage  depletion  aurins  any  one 
year  is  to  cut  in  half  the  taxable  income 
from  a  mineral  property. 

Tlie  sale  of  carved-out  production 
payments  has  made  a  mockery  of  this 
statutor>'  limitation  of  50  iJercent.  In  the 
tax    reform    studies    prepared    by    the 


Treasury  Department  an  example  is 
given — on  page  257  of  part  2  of  the 
Treasurj-  report — of  a  corporation  which 
derives  all  of  its  income  iiom  a  lead 
mine  which  operates  at  an  annual  jjrofit 
of  $1  million  a  year,  having  $10  million 
each  year  from  sales  ol  concentrates  and 
S9  million  of  exi^enses.  In  the  ab.-^ence 
of  carved-out  production  jjayments.  tlie 
company  would  jiay  a  tax  each  year  on 
5500,000 — with  a  [percentage  depletion 
deduction  of  50  percent  ot  SI  million. 
By  carving  out  a  [production  payment  of 
S8  million  ever>-  other  year,  the  company 
removes  itself  from  the  Federal  mcoine 
tax  rolls.  A  net  operating  loss  of  $7  mil- 
lion results  in  the  year  of  the  payout 
which  can  be  carried  back  to  obtain  a 
full  refund  of  the  tax  paid  in  the  year 
the  production  i^ayment  is  sold. 

During  the  current  hearings  on  tax 
reform  a  spokesman  lor  the  oil  mdustiy 
stated  that  he  aid  not  know  (,il  any 
case  in  the  oil  industi-y  that  was  com- 
parable to  the  lead  mine  example  m  the 
Treasury  leport  However,  he  did  admit 
that  production  payments  are  carved 
out  in  the  oil  industry  for  the  purix)se 
of  reducing  income  tax  payments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  m  the 
lead  mine  example  given  in  the  Treas- 
urj-'s  report,  a  part  of  the  net  operating 
lo.ss  deduction  resulting  irom  the  carved- 
out  production  payment  -.vould  po  to 
waste,  since  the  company  did  not  have 
income  from  any  .source  except  the  lead 
mine.  But  in  the  oil  industiy  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  full  tax  benefit  is  realized 
from  carved-out  production  payments. 

The  following  exami^le  will  illustrate 
the  complete  tax  lieHefit  winch  an  oil 
company  can  obtain  from  carved-out 
production  i^ayments.  Let  us  assimie  that 
the  oil  company  operates  lease  A  which 
produces  an  annual  profit  of  S2  million, 
having  SIO  million  of  oil  .sales  each  year 
and  S8  million  of  lifting  costs  and  other 
expenses  charceable  to  the  lease.  Before 
applyins  the  50-ijercent  limitation,  the 
percentas^e  depletion  deduction  on  lease 
A  would  be  S2. 750. 000 — 27'_>  i^crccnt  of 
SIO  million— but  the  50-perccnt  limita- 
tion in  the  statute  limits  the  jiercentaee 
depletion  with  respect  to  lea.^e  A  to  SI 
million — 50  percent  of  the  net  profit  of 
S2  million.  Let  us  also  assume  that  the 
company  owns  lease  B  which  has  the 
same  amount  of  income,  expenses,  and 
profit  as  lease  A. 

If  the  company  operates  the  two  leases 
m  a  norm.al  manner,  it  will  pay  Federal 
income  taxes  each  year  .n  ?2  million  on 
account  of  the  two  lea.ses.  with  the  per- 
centage depletion  deductions  reducing 
the  taxable  income  each  year  from  the 
two  leases  by  one-half  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  be.  But  if  the  com.jany  carves 
out  a  production  payment  of  S8  million 
from  lea.>e  .\  in  every  other  year,  and  in 
the  mtervenin'-'  years  carves  out  a  pro- 
duction payment  of  SB  million  from 
lea.se  B.  no  incomes  taxes  will  be  paid  on 
the  profits  from  lease  A  or  lease  B  fol- 
lowins  the  vear  of  the  first  carve  out. 

In  the  year  of  the  payout  of  the  i^ro- 
duction  payment  carved  out  of  lease  A. 
a  S6  million  lo.'^s  will  be  realized  fiom 
the  operation  of  lease  A.  for  the  expenses 
on  lease  A  would  remain  at  S8  million 
but  the  income  would  be  only  S2  mil- 
lion— $8  million  being  ,jaid  to  the  holder 
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of  the  production  payment.  To  utilize 
this  $6  million  loss,  the  company  carves 
out  a  production  payment  of  S8  million 
on  lease  B  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fnUow- 
ina:  year's  production.  By  the  carve  out, 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  on 
leise  B  will  be  raised  from  $1  million — 
50  percent  of  a  net  profit  of  $2  million 
without  the  carve  out^-to  $4.950.000 — 
2T'2  percent  of  $18  million.  The  50- 
percent  limitation  will  not  come  into 
play  because  of  the  carve  out  Thus,  lease 
B  wdl  have  a  taxable  income  of  $5.050.- 
000 — $18  million  gross  less  $8  million 
expenses  and  the  percentage  depletion 
deduction  of  $4;J50.000  The  S6  million 
loss  from  lease  A  will  not  only  wipe  out 
the  taxable  income  fiom  lease  B  but  will 
leave  $950,000  of  loss  to  be  deducted  from 
income  from  other  sources. 

The  following  year  lease  A  will  have 
a  taxable  Income  of  $5.050.000 — for  there 
win  be  a  new  carve  out  from  lease  A — 
but  this  will  be  off.set  by  the  $6  million 
loss  m  that  year  from  the  operation  of 
lease  B. 

Each,  year  the  company  will  have  a 
book  profit  of  $4  million  from  the  two 
leases,  but  by  use  of  the  production  pay- 
ments It  will  pay  no  tax  on  those  profits 
and  moreover  it  will  have  ain  unused  loss 
>)f  $950,000  to  deduct  each  year  fruin  in- 
come from  some  other  lease  or  from  non- 
rameral  sources.  No  doubt  the  utilization 
of  carved-out  production  payments  Is  an 
important  reas«jn  why  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  oil  companies  are  such  a 
low  fraction  of  their  b<x)k  profits.  For 
example,  one  lar^^e  oil  company  In  its  re- 
port to  the  SEC  for  the  calendar  year 
1967  reported  a  net  income — after  all 
taxes — of  more  than  $130  million  and  a 
profit  of  $8  56  per  share  Yet  the  com- 
pany pa;d  no  Federal  income  taxes  for 
the  year  1967 — or  for  any  of  the  preced- 
ing 5  calendar  years.  Ir.s  report  to  the 
SEC  reveals  that  at  the  end  of  1967  there 
were  imdischarged  carved-out  produc- 
ti^n  payments  of  $56,125,000. 

Under  my  bill  no  tax  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  the  sale  of  carved-out  pro- 
duction payments  for  the  amounts  re- 
ceived would  be  treated  smiply  as 
loans — not  as  income  subject  to  the  de- 
pletion allowance  Treatmg  a  production 
payment  as  a  loan  calls  for  the  same  tax 
treatment  which  is  applied  under  exist- 
in^c  law  whenever  the  payout  of  a  pro- 
duction payment  is  m  any  manner  guar- 
anteed by  the  person  who  created  it. 
Under  present  law  the  taxpayer  has  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  report  taxable  income  on  the 
sale  of  a  production  payment,  he  merely 
.•uarantees  ultimate  payment  and  the 
buyer  most  likely — on  a  producing  prop- 
erty— IS  completely  unconcerned  whether 
or  not  the  guarantee  is  -;iven  If  for  tax 
reasons  the  taxpayer  wants  to  report  the 
production  payment  as  prepaid  income. 
he  refrains  from  giving  any  guarantee. 
My  bill  takes  away  the  option 

My  bill  will  also  eliminate  the  tax 
reduction  now  obtained  by  use  of  the 
so-called  ABC  transaction  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mineral  property  In  an  ABC 
transaction  A.  the  owner,  sells  a  mineral 
property  to  B — who  will  own  and  operate 
the  property — for  a  small  down  payment 
and  A  reserves  a  production  payment — 
bearing  interest — for  the  major  portion 


of  the  purchase  price.  A  then  sells  the 
production  payment  to  C  who  is  often  a 
tax-exempt  chanty  or  pension  fund.  B 
operates  the  property  and  is  not  required 
under  the  court  decisions  to  include  in 
income  Uie  proceeds  from  Uie  mineral 
property  which  are  paid  over  m  dis- 
charge of  the  production  payment. 

In  a  recent  ABC  transaction  an  oil 
company  purchased  all  of  Uie  coal  prop- 
erties of  anoUier  corporation,  subject  to 
a  reserved  production  payment  of  .S460 
million  payable  out  of  a  large  percentage 
01  the  net  pruflto  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  coal  properties  by  the 
buyer  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  that  the  buyer  would  not  be  taxed 
on  the  S460  million  of  profit.s  derived 
from  Its  operation  of  the  coal  properties 
and  paid  over  to  the  holder  of  the  pro- 
duction payment.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ice  ruled  tlmt  all  ot  the  cosUs  (jf  mining 
tiie  coal  dedicated  to  discharge  the  pro- 
duction payment  could  be  deducted  by 
the  buyer  even  though  it  capitalized 
those  costs  on  its  books  as  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  coal  ijruperties  The  buyer 
estimated  tiiat  it  would  take  15  years 
to  discharge  the  production  payment  out 
of  profits  derived  from  its  operation  of 
the  coal  properties  and  that  it  would 
capitalize  on  its  books  approximately 
$128  million  of  the  mining  costs  attrib- 
utable to  tlie  production  payment.  After 
the  rulmg  was  obtained,  the  Tax  Court 
held  that  a  buyer  m  an  ABC  transac- 
tion must  capitalize  a  proper  jxjrtiun  of 
the  lifting  costs  incurred  m  discharging 
a  retained  oil  production  payment. 

As  a  result  of  the  ABC  transaction  de- 
scribed above,  no  Federal  income  taxes 
were  imposed  on  the  coal  company  on 
its  sale  of  the  coal  properties  for  more 
than  $460  million,  since  the  company  was 
liquidated  under  section  337  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Moreover  no  In- 
come taxes  at  all  will  be  paid  on  the 
$460  million  of  profits  derived  from  the 
coal  lands  and  paid  over  to  the  holder 
of  the  production  payment,  .since  the 
holder  of  the  production  payment  paid 
face  value 

My  bill  provides  that  in  an  ABC  trans- 
action the  retained  production  i)ayment 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  As  a  result,  the  buyer  oi  the 
mineral  property  would  Include  in  In- 
come the  amount  it  pays  over  in  dis- 
charge of  the  production  payment  and  in 
such  case  would  be  entitled,  of  course, 
to  deduct  all  of  the  costs  of  mining  the 
mineral  which  is  applied  in  discharge  of 
the  production  payment.  This  is  the  same 
result  which  has  been  reached  under  ex- 
isting law  m  those  cases  where  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  iound — in  alleged 
ABC  deals— that  the  buyers  had  in  fact 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  retained 
production  payment 

My  bill  does  not  apply  to  past  trans- 
actions, but  only  to  mineral  production 
payments  created  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr    GIBBONS  a^ked  and  wa.s  -iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 
Mr   GIBBONS    Mr   Speaker,  aviation 


safety  is  a  matter  of  growing  national 
concern.  Each  year  air  traffic  is  lncrea^- 
iiig  as  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  use 
the  national  airspace  system.  In  the  next 
10  years  the  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers and  miles  flown  by  air  carriers  is  ex- 
pected to  triple.  Virtually  every  area  oi 
air  transportation  is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  We  lace  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  to  keep  pace  with  ihi, 
anticipated  growth, 

A  modern  air  traffic  system  may  well 
be  the  detennining  factor  in  the  succe. » 
or  failure  of  our  overall  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Since  both  airports  and  an  - 
ways  are  already  seriously  overcrowdeci. 
we  need  to  give  very  careful  consideia- 
tion  to  all  proposals  to  improve  aviation 
safety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  we  are  movu,- 
far  too  slowly  ui  establishing  better  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  lor  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  developing  new  technology  to 
keep  pace  with  aviation  growth.  We  au- 
able  to  get  the  job  done  despite  theM 
Handicaps  because  ot  tlie  outsiandin-; 
work  of  our  Nations  air  traffic  control- 
lers. These  people  work  under  great  pres- 
sure. We  rely  heavily  on  their  compe- 
tence, but  how  long  can  we  expect  the:!, 
to  maintain  control  over  a  saturateo 
transportation  system  that  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds'? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr,  Frieded  has  Introducea 
legislation  to  upgrade  air  traffic  services 
and  provide  new  benefits  to  air  traffic 
controllers  While  I  think  some  changes 
m  tins  bill  siiould  be  considered,  I  hope 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  take  prompt  steps  tu 
bring  air  traffic  legislation  before  the 
House.  I  believe  their  hearings  on  this 
subject  will  make  the  need  for  action 
obvious, 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  anu 
this  entire  body  to  make  aviation  safety, 
and  especially  belter  air  traffic  control,  a 
top  prionty  item  for  this  session  oi 
Congress. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
BENEFITS 

I  Mr  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  !iis  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr.  r;lBBONS.  Mr,  Speaker.  :he  dis- 
ability in.surance  benefits  i^aid  under  th 
Aorial  secuiity  program  are  intended  t. 
provide  people  who  have  long-term  dis- 
abilities with  an  income  when  they  aii 
imable  to  work  In  general,  a  disability 
for  social  security  purposes  is  defined  .i- 
an  impairment  which  prevents  a  perso:. 
from  doing  any  substantially  gainfu. 
work  for  12  months  or  longer,  Monthiv 
benefits,  however,  are  not  paid  unli. 
after  the  person  has  been  disabled  for  ■ 
months. 

The  prohibition  on  benefit  paj-ment.- 
in  the  first  6  months  of  a  disability  camt 
about  because  of  the  practical  problems 
involved  in  determining;  the  prognosis  o: 
many  types  of  disability.  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  types  of  illness  or  injury  the 
course  of  which  is  reasonably  certain 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  example, 
an  adult  who  is  blinded  ;n  an  acciricn: 
has  little  or  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
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return  to  work  within  a  year.  In  such  clr- 
lumstances,  I  believe  that  the  6-month 
■Aailing  iDeriod  in  present  law  frustrates 
tlie  purpose  of  the  disability  insurance 
jTogram, 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  order  to  correct  this 
.vituation.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  9169. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  payment  of 
.^>cial  .security  disability  benefits  without 
regard  to  the  general  6-month  waiting 
period  in  cases  where  the  applicant  is 
blind  or  has  some  other  serious  disability 
vhlch  is  expected  to  result  in  his  in- 
.ibiliiy  to  ijerform  substantially  gainful 
,vork  over  a  protracted  period. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  seri- 
.lusly  disabled  people  with  an  income  at 
the  time  when  their  needs  are  greatest. 
It  is  in  the  first  months  of  a  disability 
:hat  medical  and  liospital  expenses  are 
apt  to  be  greatest,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  ad.iusting  to  the  new  way  of  life  de- 
manded by  the  disability  are  incurred. 
The  failure  to  provide  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  in  this  period  causes  need- 
U'ss    financial    hardship    and    suffering. 
H.R.  9169  would  eliminate  this  needless 
iiardship  and  suffering  and  would  do  it 
:or   those   with    the   most    serious   dis- 
ibilities. 

The  next  lime  the  Committee  on  Ways 
md  Means  is  considering  social  security 
legislation,  I  shall  urge  adoption  of  the 
;deas  on  which  my  bill  is  based.  And  I 
liope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
upport  me  in  my  endeavors  to  speed 
ii.sabilily  insurance  benefits  to  many 
people, 

RELIEF  FOR  FARMERS 


(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
ind  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
•0  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.     BURLISON     of     Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmers  of  the  10th  Mis- 
ouri  District  are  beginning  to  wonder 
vhat  hit  them.  They  are  bogged  down 
in     confused     desperation.     First,     the 
weather   conditions   have   been   so   ad- 
■erse  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
lieclared   the   area   eligible   for   disaster 
relief   loans.   Tlicn   the   Department   of 
Agriculture   lowered   the   support   price 
:or   sovbeans   from   S2.50   to   $2.25   and 
•oltonseed  from  $47  to  S37  further  low- 
ering the  farmer's  income.  The  only  sal- 
tation for  many  seemed  to  be  an  emer- 
gency    or     operating     loan     from     the 
Farnu'r.<;    Honie    Administration.    After 
all.  the  Secretarv-  of  Agriculture  had  de- 
lared  eight  of  the  counties  eligible  for 
;he  disaster  loans.  With  this  financial 
orop  Ihcy  could  hope  to  make  a  crop 
;or    this    year.    The    applications    were 
:nade  and  both  the  State  and  local  of- 
;ces  recommended  approval.  On  the  un- 
ierstanding  that  they  had  a  loan  they 
oegan  preparations  for  putting  in  a  crop. 
Seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  and  other  supplies 
■ere  inocured  on  credit,  credit  bolstered 
oy  the  promise  of  a  forthcoming  loan. 
The   final    blow   came   when    the    "ap- 
.noved"  applications  were  relumed.  No 
irgumenl  was  made  that  the  applicants 
did  not  meet  the  prescribed  standards 
lor  approval,  nor  was  it  argued  that  the 
fund  was  exhausted.  Instead,  they  were 
returned  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get was  holding  up  the  funds  specifically 
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appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  loans  pending  a  Presidential  re- 
view of  the  budget.  Commendable  as  a 
budget  analysis  may  be,  an  emergency 
mesisure  to  assist  the  farmers  should  not 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. Planting  cannot  be  indefinitely 
put  off.  If  the  loans  are  not  made  many 
of  the  farmers  in  my  district  as  well 
as  in  the  State  and  Nation  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  business  to  which  they  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effort  and  invest- 
ment. 

Three  thousand  applications  repre- 
senting $17  million  have  already  been 
"approved"  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  an  estimated  S13  mil- 
lion in  approvable  applications  are  antic- 
ipated over  the  next  3  months.  These 
applications  represent  farmers  from  all 
over  the  country.  A  total  of  1.108  coun- 
ties in  38  States  have  been  declared  eli- 
gible for  purposes  of  the  emergency 
loans. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much 
that  the  enabling  act  provided  emer- 
gency relief  to  those  who  were  injured  by 
natural  and  uncontrollable  forces.  The 
freeze  on  the  funds  for  this  purpose  bv 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is.  therefore, 
totally  inconsistent  w-ith  the  intent  of 
Congress  insofar  as  it  jirecludes  nnmedi- 
ate  relief  for  those  victims  of  natural 
disaster. 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
recipients  are  not  getting  something  for 
nothing.  This  is  certainly  not  a  give- 
away program.  We  are  talking  about 
loans,  not  grants.  The  repayment  record 
for  these  borrowers  has  been  an  abso- 
lutely remarkable  96  percent.  Further- 
more, the  interest  on  the  loans  lias  pro- 
vided a  profit  for  the  Government  of 
$330  million;  six  times  the  amount  of  the 
losses. 

If  these  farmers  are  allowed  to  go  un- 
der for  lack  of  a  loan,  the  impact  will  be 
felt  far  beyond  the  farms  directly  in- 
volved. The  money  represented  by  the 
loans  would  be  spent  locally,  thus  sup- 
porting various  local  businesses  v.hose 
profits  and  expenditures  .sustain  =till 
other  businesses  in  a  continuing  upward 
spiral.  It  does  not  require  a  degree  m 
economics  to  understand  that  the  spiral 
can  go  downward  as  well.  Farmers  forced 
out  of  business  are  also  forced  out  of  ru- 
ral areas  and  into  urban  areas  where 
their  agricultural  skills  are  not  needed. 
thus  aggravating  an  already  exceedingly 
troublesome  urbaii  problem.  As  was  re- 
cently stated  by  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture official: 


Tlie  availability  cir  lack  oi  operaiine  credit 
is  far  too  often  the  final  decidins  rr.ctor  in 
determining  whether  larni  fan-.iUes  continue 
to  live  ;uid  work  in  rural  areas  where  they 
desire  to  remain  or  whether  they  become 
economic  and  welfare  casualties  in  the 
slums. 

If  there  are  insufficient  funds  to  cover 
all  the  loans  which  have  been  approved, 
then  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  the  duty  to  come  forward  with  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriation. 
The  national  debt  limit  has  been  raised 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  necessary. 
money  should  not  be  appropriated  for 
such  a  worthwhile  purpose.  Something 
must  be  done  and  done  quickly  to  allevi- 
ate this  alarming  and  potentially  tragic 


situation.  On  March  17.  1969,  I  joined 
with  the  Missouri  Senators  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  prompt  release  of 
the  funds  for  emergency  loans,  and  I 
again  implore  him  to  take  action.  Inac- 
tion by  the  administration  is  action  of  a 
most  devastating  sort.  If  the  funds  are 
held  back  much  longer  the  lime  will  liavc 
passed  for  pulling  in  a  crop  lor  this  year 
and  the  farmer  as  well  as  his  tenants 
will  be  financially  ruined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ijreviously  made 
\1gorous  pleas  to  the  administration  to 
reconsider  its  action  pursuant  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  soybean  and  cottonseed 
loan  .supports.  These  pleas  have  been  lo 
no  avail.  My  people  in  the  lOlh  District 
of  Missouri  anxiously  await  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  this  latest  plea.  We 
are  not  asking  for  a  gift.  We  a,sk  only  for 
the  exercise  of  prudent  judtiment  and 
prompt  action  thereon. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  the 
letters  I  have  written  to  the  Secretarv-  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  with  copies  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

Congress  <>f  the  t'NnED  .States. 

HovsE  OF  Representatives, 
Wcshmoton,  DC.  April  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director.  Bureau  of  Die  Budget. 
Wa.s,';i'!f;fon,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Director:  I  (an  understanci  '.he 
Prcslcient'.s  c'eslre  ro  review  the  budget  .aid 
to  establish  his  own  priorities,  but  I  implore 
you  not  to  make  the  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ter suffer  lor  :t  Eight  counties  I'f  mv  district 
have  been  declared  eligible  for  emergency 
loans  irom  the  Farmers  Home  ,-\dministrn- 
tlon.  According  to  llie  latest  Information  I 
have  *660.720.00  In  loans  liave  been  'op- 
proved"  by  'he  .-tale  und  local  (.iffices  of  the 
Farmers  Home  .\dmlnlsiratlon  and  would  be 
made  but  for  the  ;-.ctlon  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  farmers  whose  '.cans  have  been 
approved  were  so  certain  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  that  manv  purcha,sed 
fcrtillHer,  ,':eed.  and  other  M;pplies  >jn  credit 
with  the  iindersi.iiicjing  that  payn-sent  would 
be  niade  from  their  loans.  If  the  loans  are 
not  made  these  larmers  will  be  out  vi  busi- 
ness and  unemployed, 

I  am  aware  of  the  myriad  of  demanas  '.n 
the  btidjet.  but  I  .vant  to  om.pha.'ize  thnt  tlie 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Emerrency 
Loan  Fund  is  not  ;.  general  purpose  fund.  It 
is  an  emergency  m.easure  designed  to  offer 
immediate  assistance  to  larmers  who  liave 
l:een  MCtlms  of  a  natural  disaster  and  cannot 
get  credit  elsewhere,  A  freeze  of  lunds  avc.il- 
abli  ob-.  io\is!y  frustri^tes  this  purpose  and 
iherpby  the  Irttnt  f  !  Cjnsrcss. 

It  should  .iiso  be  pointed  cut  that  ntl^er 
farmers  in  mv  district  liad  operating  loans 
;liproved  by  the  state  and  lOcal  -itithontlt s 
in  the  amount  of  .«126.210.00.  These  people 
arc  now  in  the  same  oathetlc  circvir,str»nce 
as  those  described  above. 

On  behalf  <- f  the  farmers  in  my  district, 
and  similarly  effected  farmers  Throughout 
the  country.  I  urge  you  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  tree  the  existing  funds  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loan  programs. 
Respectfully  yi-vrs. 

Bill  D.  BfRLisoN. 
MenbCT  of  Congress. 


CONCBESS     OF     THE     I'-NITED     STATES. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC,  April  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hardin. 
.'<rcrrtarv  of  Ag^icitlturc. 
Di'pa-tnevt  of  AqricnUvre. 
Wasiiington.  DC. 

Dear"  Mr.    S'^cretarv     I    am.    taking    tills 
means  to  bring  ic  your  attention  a  matter 
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of  utmost  urgency  to  the  farmers  In  South- 
east Missouri  and  the  nation  as  well  I  refer 
to  the  freeze  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
of  funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion crop  loan  program. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from  my 
district.  $660,720  00  In  emergency  loai.s  and 
$126,210  00  in  operatuiK  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  local  and  state  Farmers  Home 
Administration  offices  There  was  no  ques- 
tion whether  these  f.irmers  met  the  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  loans,  and  in  reliance 
of  final  approval  in  Washington,  they  obli- 
gated themselves  for  purchases  of  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  supplies  in  preparation 
for  putting  in  a  crop  Now  they  have  been 
told  that  the  loans  cannot  be  made  because 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  holding  up 
funds  which  Congress  appropriated  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose 

It  Is  Imperative  th.it  action  be  taken  at 
once  If  not.  many  farmers  will  be  driven 
from  the  business  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives  If  the  existing  funds  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  loans  that  have 
been  approved,  then  the  Department  should 
request  a  supplemental  appropriation  Should 
It  be  shown  that  this  is  the  only  way  the 
loans  can  be  covered,  I.  for  one,  will  sup- 
port %i.e  request  The  national  debt  limit  has 
been  raised  and  if  necessary  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  money  for  such  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose should  not  be  appropriated 
Respectfully  yours, 

Bn-L   D     BURLISON, 

Mernber  of  Congress 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
Sf  nee  was  granted  to : 

Mr  PiRNiE  'at  the  request  of  Mr  Ger- 
.ALD  R.  Ford',  for  the  week  of  March  31. 
on  account  of  official  business  as  US 
delegate  to  the  Interparhamentary  Un- 
ion Conference  at  Vienna.  Au.stria 

Mr  GuDE  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
.*LD  R  Ftrd>.  for  today,  on  account  of 
oScial  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr  Al- 
bert', for  today,  on  account  of  official 
b'jsiness. 

Mr  Bl.mnik  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT'  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER-S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leirtsla- 
tive  proijram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  wa^  granted  to: 

Mr  CoNTE.  today,  for  30  minutes,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude e.xtraneous  matter. 

Mr  S.AYLOR.  today,  for  30  minutes,  to 
revise  and  e.xtend  his  remarks  and  to 
mclude  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Rand.all.  for  .5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
qufst  of  Mr.  Collins)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr  Lipscomb,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wi'dniAsday,  April  2 

Mr  ScHWENCEL.  for  1  hour  on  April 
14 

Mr    ScHWENGEL.  for  I  hour,  on  April 


15. 


Mr  FiNDLEY.  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. April  3 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Albert  ■  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   > 

Mr.  Farbstein.  today  and  tomorrow, 
for  30  minutes  each 

Mr  Staggers,  todav.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  CoHELAN,  today,  tor  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Corman.  tixlay.  for  5  minutes. 


Mr    MiNSHALL,  for  1  hour,  on  April  15. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr  AspiNALL  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr  JoELsoN  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr  Saylor  ui  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr  Philbin  m  seven  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Randall  during  consideration  of 
House    Resolution    270,     following    Mr 

ICHORD 

Mr  Matsunaga  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  bill  H  R  6896,  Private  Calendar 
No  37 

"The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  COLLINS'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr  QtiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  m  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr  MiZE 

Ml-    BROOMFIELD! 

Mr  M<jRSE  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Denney  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Jonas. 

Mr  .'\sHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr    Reid  of  New  York   in   three  in- 
stances 
Mr  Bow 

Mr  Do.N  H  Clausen. 
Mr  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wold 
Mr  Morton 

Mr    KUYKENDALL. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr    ESHLEMAN 

Mr  Taft  m  two  instances. 
Mr  Wyatt  in  six  instances. 

Mr    SCHNEEBELI 

Mr  RomsoN 

Mr  CuNNiNCHA.M  in  three  instances. 

Mr  HoRTON 

Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr  RiMSFELD  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mi   Ci  eveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr  McClory. 

Mr  Collins, 

Mr  Minshall 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Albert  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter'  ' 

Mr   K.ASTENMEIER  in  five  instances. 

Mr  BiAGGi  ;n  two  instances. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr    Addabbo  In  two  instances. 

Mr  Phaser. 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  m  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lo.VG  of  Maryland  in  five  instnces. 


Mr   GoNZAi  ez  in  five  instances. 

.Mr  Griffin. 

Mr   Celler 

Mr   Ottincer. 

Mr  Eilberg  in  four  instances. 

Mr  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Rees 

Mr  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Patman  m  two  instances. 

Mr  Karth  ni  two  insUmces. 

Mr   RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MiMSH. 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

.Mr  Natcher  m  two  instances. 

.Mr.  S(  heuer  m  four  instances. 

Mr   McCarthy  m  two  instances. 

Mr    Montgomery  m  two  instances. 

Mr    Marsh 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  six  instances. 

Mr   Hicks 

Mr  KvRos  in  three  instances. 

Mr  MiKVA  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  .Mann  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  three  instances. 

Mr  HrsERT  m  two  instances. 

Mr   WiLi.iAM  D  FoRi)  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher, 

Mr  Stephens  in  four  instances 

Mr  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Cabell. 

Mr  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Fxscell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr    Rovdal  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  F\)iTNTAiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ry\n  m  three  Instances, 

Mr  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  :n  two  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr  Koch  m  three  instances. 

Mr  O  Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Helstoski. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Ha  N.N  A 

Mr,  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 


BILL  AND  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Hou.'-e  .Administration,  reported  that  tha: 
committee  did  on  the  followinc  dates  pre- 
sent to  tlie  President,  for  Ills  approval. 
a  bill  and  .loint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  27.  1969: 

H.R  8508    An    act    to    Increase    the    publl. 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Llbertv  Bond  Act. 
On  April  1.  1969: 

H  J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  muklng  > 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  vei-.r 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouni. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordinslv 
'at  4  o'clock  and  Mi  minutes  p.m.'.  tht 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


I 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
SiJeakcr's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

635  A  letter  from  the  President  and  na- 
tional executive  director.  Cilrl  Scouts  of  the 
Uiiitt-d  .States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Girl  Scouts  (H. 
Doc,  No  91  95 1 :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  CohtmlJla  and  ordered  to  be 
[)r,iite(t    with    illustrations, 

'i.iti  .\  letter  irom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ol  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
tran.'-uiltting  the  21f;t  annual  report  on  the 
national  industnal  reserve,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  Public  Law  883, 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

637  A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legi.'slatlon  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .^ct  to  provide  for  grants  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  pub- 
lic health  cem-ers  and  public  and  nonprofit 
private  lacllitles  for  long-term  care,  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  and  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers,  to  pro\  Ide  for  loan  guarantees  and 
nonprofit  private  hospitals  and  other  medical 
lacllitie.'i,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  ijrinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  P.'\T.''I.^N-  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Ileport  on  the  January  1969  Economic  Re- 
port ol  the  President  iRept,  No.  91-142). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  HAY.S:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  270.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
•c-rnal  .Security,  with  amendment  (Rept,  No, 
;U    143>    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

.Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
-Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  ,ind  .nrcralt  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  with  amendments  iRept.  No.  91-144). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
Mverally  refened  as  follows: 

Bv   Mr    ANDERSO.N  of   California: 

HR.9701.  .A  bill  to  ijrovide  for  improved 
i-niployee-inanat;ement  relations  In  the  Fed- 
'■ral  service,  and  for  other  purp>oses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  9702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
I  niployee-inanagement  relations  in  the 
postal  servic;:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
o.fKc  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  9703.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
ji'jsitions  :n  the  po.stal  field  service,  and  for 
"ther  purposes:    to  the   Committee  on  Post 
ortice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

H  R  9704.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of 
■  rcanized  '-rim?  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
I' 'ininittee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H  R  9705  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Ml  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain 
income  in  anv  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

H  R,  9706,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawfiil  to 
injure,  intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any 
fireman  performing  his  duties  during  the 
course  of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  9707.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  Unit<;'d 
States  killed  or  injured  in  the  performance 
of  duty  during  u  ci\il  cii.sfirder.  .aid  ;or  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R,  9708.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementfition  of  yotith  correc- 
tional programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  9709.  A  bill  to  create  a  po.sitlon  of 
Assistant  Attorney  Cieneral  for  Organized 
Crime,  to  provide  necessary  personnel  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities,  to  provide  tor 
training  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  methods  of  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  to  provide  Federal  facilities  for 
protective  housing  of  witnesses,  and  lor  other 
pur]X)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  9710.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  certain  crim- 
inal activities  in  any  business  enterprise 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  9711.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
National  Guard  armory  and  motor  vehicle 
storage  building  at  Ranger,  Tex  :  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H,R,  9712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submtrged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act,  the  coastline  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  entrance  into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  CABEU. 
H.R.  9713.  A    bill    to    provide    lor    orderly 
trade    in    iron    and    steel    mill    products;     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  9714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon.  "  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  9715.  A  bill  to  incorporate  College 
Benefit  System  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  9716.  A  bill  to  .imend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  ol  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  9717.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  -Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  ol  Illinois. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

H,R.97I8,  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  ,aiti- 
trtist  laws  certain  Joini  r.ewsjjaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By    Mr.    COHELAN    'for    himself.    Mr, 
Anderso.n  ol   Califoriita.  Mr.  Brow.n 
of    California.   Mr.   Burto.n    jf   Cali- 
fornia. -Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Hanma.  Mr.  H.\\vki.n'¥. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lecgett.  Mr.  McFall.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr,  Roveal,  Mr.  Tinn-ey,  Mr. 
Van   Deerlin.   .Mr.   Waldie.   .-.i.d   Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  i 
H.R.  9719.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   appro- 
priation   of    additional    funds    r.ecessarv    for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  .Na- 
tional Seashore  in  California:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  IntericT  and  Insular  .Atfairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  9720.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  -Americans  -Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


Bv  Mr   CORMAN: 

H  R  9721     A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  purchasers  ol  US.  savings  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H  R  9722.  .A  bill  to  liberalize  section  ;151  of 
title  ;38  United  States  Code,  relating  to  bene- 
fits for  veteran.^  disabled  by  treatment  or 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  -Affairs. 

By  -Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HR.  972:3,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  -Substances  Act  to  protect  children 
from  toys  .md  other  articles  intended  for  use 
bv  children  which  are  haznrdoiis  due  to  the 
pre.'-ence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazards,  and  for  other  !)urposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter.itate  and  Porelcn  Commerce. 

H  R.9724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
witli  the  .State  and  local  covernments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.iiis 

Bv  Mr   DFNNEV 

H  R  'J725.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  in- 
rrea.ses  for  Member-s  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  i.fficials  pursuant  to  Presidential 
recommendation  to  Congress  in  the  budget 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the 
(|uadrennlal  Commission  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other 
inirpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ci\il  Service. 

By  Mr  DORN: 

H.R  9726.  -A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Developmerit  .Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  9727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  .Act  to  establish  the  coastline  of  cer- 
tain States  as  being,  lor  the  purpose  of  'hat 
act.  the  coastline  as  it  existed  at  tlie  time  of 
entrance  into  the  Union:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI; 

HR  9728.  A  bill  to  lonend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  -ts  to  include  drugs 
among  the  benefits  provided  under  the  sup- 
l)lementary  medical  insurance  prosrarn  estab- 
lished by  ;>art  B  of  such  title  and  to  elimin.ite 
the  fSO  deductible  presently  im.posed  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  benefits  under 
such  program:  to  the  Committee  in  Wavs 
and  Means. 

HR,it729.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  .Security  -Act  to  permit  payment  of 
interest  on  certain  delayed  jiayments  of  bene- 
fits ,ind  assessment  of  interest  asainst  cer- 
tain unreiuiided  overpayments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  .Means. 

H.R,  9730.  A  bill  to  amend  section  G13(bi 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  percentage  depletion  in  the 
ca.se  of  oil  and  gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG ; 

H.R.  9731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  'o  provide  for  periodic 
cost-of-living  increases  :n  monthly  benefits 
jiayable  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wiivs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

HR,  9732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  jjermit  periods  of  honorable 
service  in  the  U.S.  .Armed  Forces  by  a  leja' 
resident  of  an  area  served  by  a  post  office  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  class  to  be  counted 
In  satisfying  the  residence  requirements  ap- 
jjlicable  to  appointments  of  postmaster  at 
such  post  office:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H,R.9733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decernlal  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, iinemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr  FULTON  of  Peniuylvanl* : 
H  H  itlii    A   bill   to   prevent   vessels  built 

or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
meated  under  foreign  reijlRtry  from  carrylnf? 
cariioea  resrnc'-ed  to  veesels  of  the  United 
Suitee.  tci  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
r.t.e  .mj  fisheries 

By  Mr   GIBBONS: 
H.R.  9735  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  mineral  pnxluctlon  payments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    DOODLING    i  for  hlmselT.   Mr 
Mu-Lt*  of  Ohio,  Mr   CoNTs.  and  Mr 
Burton  of  Utah)  : 
HH  9736     A    bill    to   amend   sections   2 '3) 
and  ac'di'Ii    of  the  Agr.cultural  M,»rtetmg 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  is  amended,  so  aa  to 
permit  mtirKetmg  orders  applicable  to  apples 
to  provide  for  paid  advertising;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr    GOODLINQ    (for  himself.   Mr. 
MiLxes  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Pindlet.  and  Mr. 
BcaxoN  of  Utah) 
HR  9737   A  bill  to  amend  8oi2i  i  Ai   of  the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
19J7.  as  amended,  so  as  to  Include  Colorado. 
Utah.  New  Mexico.  lUmols,  and  Ohio  among 
the  specilled  States  which  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate  .n   mar  He  ting  agreement   and    jrder 
progracw  with  respect  to  apples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    HAG.AN 
H  R  973B    A  31. 1  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   states   Code   to   prohibit   the  assign- 
ment   of   a   member   of   an    armed   force    to 
comoat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member    died    while   serving   in    the   Armed 
Forces    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
.Armed  Services 

H  R.  9739  A  bin  to  remove  ume  limitations 
on  correction  of  military  records  and  provide 
a  tune  limitation  as  to  payments,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R,  9740    A  bin  to  amend  title  lu.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  o:  certain  members  and  former 
members  ui  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\rmed  Services 
By  Mr    HATHAWAY 
H  R.  9741   A  uii;  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 
.\n  .icl  lo  promote  t.ie  saiely  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
tio-rs  01    serv.^e  .ji  employees   tiiercon.  '   ap- 
proved Mar:h  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fiireii;n  Commerce. 
By  Mr   HENDERSON 
HR     97-lJ     A    bu.    to    auth.jnze    funds    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    HOGAN 
HR  9743    .A  bill  to  amend  section  8331  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  clvU 
service   retirement,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service 

By  Mr  HUNOATE 
H.R.  9744  A  bill  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39.  United  .States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Bv  Mr   KING 
H  R  9746    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  C<-de  of  iy54  to  provide  that  any  un- 
married person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own 
home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
ppivided  for  the  head  of  a  household;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  LANDRUM 
H.R.  974(5.      A      bill      to      amend      section 
80»iciili    of   the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  treat  retrospective  rate  credits  as  re- 
turn premiums;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaas. 

Bv  Mr  McCLURE  nor  himself  and  Mr 
H.tNsEN  of  Idaho)  : 
H  R  9747  A  bll!  to  require  fresh  pofcJt'.ies 
purchi\sed  or  sold  In  interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  in  which 
such  p>otatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr   .MESKII.L 
H  R  '1748    A    bill    'o   pn.vide   for   Improved 
employee-management  rela'U  iis  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposei;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  OfHce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr   MIKVA 
H  R  9749    A    bin   to   provide   an   Improved 
and  enforceable  procedure   for   the  notlilca- 
tion  of  defects  in  tires,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   MINISH; 
H  R  975()    \  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
Utle  J8.   United   States  Code,   to  extend   the 
lengUi  of  time  community  nursing  home  care 
may  be  provided  at  tlie  expense  of  the  United 
States,      to     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 
.ASalrs 

By  Mr  MOLLOHAN : 
HR  9751  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  group 
life  and  health  insuranie  benertts  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoees,  lo  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD 
H  R  975J  A  bill  to  >unend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  its  to  limit  the 
amount  of  deductions  attrtbutable  M  the 
business  of  farming  which  niuy  be  us€^d  to 
offset  uonl.trm  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York; 
H  R  9753  A  bUl  to  amend  tltl»  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  UberriUze  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons til  receive  dls.-xblllty  insurance  beneUts 
thereunder,  w  the  Committee  on  Ways  .iiid 
Means 

By  Mr.  NIX 
H.R  9754  A  bill  to  pnjvide  for  the  issuance 
'vf  a  special  postage  stump  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  peace.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service 

H  R.  9755  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  ind  postal  fleld  service  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  Btness,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  OLSEN 
H  R  9756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
Flathead  Reservation.  Mont  .  In  paragraph  11. 
docket  No  5u233.  U  S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and   Insular  Alluirs. 

H  R  9757  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  group 
Ufe  and  health  insurance  benefits  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  9758  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorlislng  a  deduction  from 
grobs  income  ul  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  .1  qualified  higher  education  fund 
establlbhed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
•jt  funding  the  highi-r  education  of  his  de- 
pendents, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  9759  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
HR.  9760  A  bill  to  .amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  -ind  Means 

H  R  9761  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitations 
(added  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  19691  fin  the  payment  of  benefits  to  citi- 
zens of  certain  foreign  countries  having  social 
Insurance  or  pension  systems  of  general  ap- 
plication, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr    PATTEN. 
HR  9762     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  achieve  kjreater  fair- 
ness.  Justice,   equity,    and   simplicity   In   the 
Federal  Income  uix  laws  through  tax  reform 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   PELLY 
H  R.  9763    A   bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000   the   personal   Income   tax   exemption.'* 
of  a  taxpayer  (incluclliig  the  exemption  for  a 
sjxiuse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  aiici 
the    additional    exemption    for    old    age    and 
blindness  I.   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  PEPPER 
H  R  9764  A  bill  ui  prevent  the  Importation 
of  end.mgered  species  of  flsh  or  wildlife  Int. 
the  United  Stat<»s.  to  prevent  the  Interst.itc 
shipment  of  reptiles.  :imphlbluns.  and  other 
wiUlUfe  taken  contrarv  to  State  law,  and  lor 
other  pi!rp(«e8:  to  the  Committee  im  Mer- 
chant .\l.irlne  and  Fisheries. 

H.R  9765  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  th- 
Social  .Security  .Act  so  as  t.o  liberalize  the 
conditions  kfovernlng  elli^lblUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  lienerii 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiui 
Means 

By  Mr   PRICE  of  Texas : 
HR  9766    A  bin  to  repeal  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code    relatlUK  to  flrearms  . 
to  reenact   the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  and  • 
restore  chapter   53  of   the   Internal   Revenu" 
Ciide  of   1954  as  In  etTect  before  Us  .imena- 
ment  by  the  Gun  Control  .Act  of  1968;  to  tlit.- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr    PRICE  of  Texas   (for  himself,  Mr 
McCloskev.  Mr.  SEBturs.  Mr    WlL- 
LiA.MS.  and  Mr,  WoLOi 
H.R  9767    A    bill    to    amend    the    Intern..; 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   provide    that    th 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  In  .i  ranc.'i 
farm,   or   closely   held   business   may  at    the 
election  of  the  executor  be  iletermined.  lo.- 
estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to  lis 
value  for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv  Mr  PUCIN'SKI 
H.R  9768  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c 
of  the  Labor-Manaitement  Relations  Art 
1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions  u.- 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Educ  i- 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  REID  nX  New  York: 
H.R.  9769    A     bill     to    incorporate    Colle[;.> 
Benefit  Svsiem  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9770  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  Hi- 
Social  Security  .^ct  so  is  to  liberalize  il.c 
conditions  governing;  ellitlbillty  of  blind  pe:- 
sons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  beneff  • 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  .Mr.  REUSS: 
HR  9771  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  to  provide  that  wacc' 
earned  or  self-employment  income  derived  .u 
any  month  by  an  individual  who  Is  eiitltka 
to  old-age  Insurance  benefits  shall  be  rr- 
flected  In  his  pritnary  insurance  .imount  (anti 
all  benefits  based  thereon  i  be^nnlng  with 
the  following  month;  to  the  Committee  .'ii 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado; 
H.R  9772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptrv 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  wu  ; 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  reiireinent  heneiu; 
of  referees  in  bankruptcy:  to  the  Commlttr.- 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROONEY    >f  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9773.  A  bill   to  amend   titie   10  of  th 
UnU»d  States  Code  .so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserves  and   the  National  Guard  • 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  nonregul.'ir 
service  under  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  .Services. 

H  R  9774.  A  bill  Ut  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  to  dependents  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  .>. 
period  of  90  days  after  the  date  of  separation 
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of  such  members  from  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  9775.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.9776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
lienslve  review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  malting  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs,  a 
practical  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Pederal  Institutions,  agencies,  and  organlza- 
•lons  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
reelonal  and  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  9777.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
■ommerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
-ystem  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9778.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
•r.insportatlon,  use.  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
awful  purposes,  of  credit  cards  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.9779  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  held  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
ind  ClvU  .Service. 

H  R.  9780.  A  bin  to  extend  to  volunteer 
ire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-  and  thlrd-clB.ss  bulk  mailing  appll- 
■able  to  certain  tionprotu  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

HR.9781.  A  bin  To  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
lal,  and  lei^al  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medi- 
al prnzress  toward  making  transplantation 
if  orstans.  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a 
;)r.-ictlcal  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  dls- 
ase.  to  .unend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
•o  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
.nstitutions.  agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
ind  community  programs  for  p.itients  with 
.-tidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs,  and  for  other 
■nirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9782.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
'-ertaln  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways 
ind  Means. 

H  R  ;i783  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
rnde  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  9784  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
.Heveinie  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  highway 
ise  tax  In  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
tsed  primarily  lo  haul  carnival,  circus,  and 
allied  outdoor  show  business  equipment,  ma- 
crials.  and  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on 
'A'ays  and  Means. 

H.R.  9785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ng  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
:»Ieans. 

H.R.  9786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
ilevenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
batement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by 
liermliting  the  amortiz.ition  for  Income  tax 
;iurposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works 
'iver  a  period  ol  36  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9787.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
•rade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
nd  Means. 

H.R  9788  .A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
•  'iioir.y,    to    promote    the    general  welfare, 


and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  9789.  A  biU  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  9790.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  ivs  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Cr.\mer,  Mr  Denney. 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  O'Kon- 

SKI,    Mr.    ROl'DEBUSH.    Mr,    Teague   of 
California,    Mr.    Widnall.    Mr.    Bob 
Wilson,    and   Mr.   Wyman)  : 
H.R.  9791.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes:     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr,  RUPPE: 
H.R.  9792.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen   as  a  result   of  State-imposed   re- 
strictions on  commercial  fishing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  9793.   A   bill   to  abolish   the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  to  trrais- 
fer  certain  of  its  functions  to  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  snCES   (for  himself.  Mr.  Be.n-- 
NETT.    Mr.    Halet,    Mr.    Cramer.    Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
BtTRKE  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Chappell,  and 
Mr.  Frey)  : 
H.R.  9794.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  9795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    so    as    to    prohibit    the 
wrongful   disclosure   of   certain    confidential 
agency  decisions  and  rulings,  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  9796.  A  bill   to  pronde  for   t!.e  with- 
drawal  of  second-   and    third-class    mailing 
ptrmits  of  mail  users  who  liave  used   these 
permits    systematically    in    the    mailing    of 
obscene,    sadistic,    lewd,    or    pandering    mail 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  .md  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  covern- 
ments,  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  9798.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation    of     additional     funds     necessary     for 
acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  California;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  9799.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  presen- 
tation of  an  award  m  honor  of  VirgU  I.  Gris- 
som.    Edward    H.    White    II,    and    Roger    B. 
Chaffee:    to  the  Committee  on  Science   and 
Astronautics. 

H.R.  9800.  A  bill  to  liberalize  section  351  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  bene- 
lits  for  veterans  disabled  by  tre.'itment  or 
vocational  rehabilltriiion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  .AlTairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  .  by  request  >  : 
H.R.  9801.  A  bill  providine  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pilot   jiroject   of   .assistance   to 
veterans'  organizations  operating  i-enters  for 
disabled  veterans  to  ctain  experience  m  the 


j)ractlcability  of  such  a  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Alfairs. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
.tiid  Mr.  Fascell  i  : 
H.R.  9802  A  bill  to  foster  the  exploration 
of  outer  space  b\  providing  for  the  jiresenta- 
tion  by  the  Pre.iklent  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  the  Congre.w.  of  the  Congres- 
sional Space  .Award  to  astronauts  who  con- 
tribute thereto  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev: 
H.R.  9803  A  bill  to  amend  titie  II  of  the 
Soi'ial  Security  Ac;  so  us  to  liljeralize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
.sons  to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALLi 
H  R  9804.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  L.tw  394. 
84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  supplemeiital   irrigation   U.cililies  for   the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  Di.^trici,  Ariz.;    to  the 
Cormniltee  .ju  Interior  and  Insular  .Alfairs, 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R.   9805    A   bill   to  authorl/e   the  appro- 
priation   ol    additional   lunds   ueceisary    lor 
acquisition   ol    .and   at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional  Seasliore   in   California:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Aifair.;. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H  R.    9806.    A    oili    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    iOo4   to   provide   that    the 
first  65.000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity    from    the    United    Stales    or    any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  fioin  gross 
income;     to    tlie    Committee    on    Way.s    and 
Means 

By  Mr    WOLFF: 
H  R  9807  A  b.ll  to  provide  for  the  redistri- 
bution   of    uuu-ed    quota    numbers;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  9808  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  lor  ci5st-ol- 
livmg  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under. With  the  cost  of  .mch  increases  being 
financed  mit  of  the  general  rcveneus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  .Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  9809.  .A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  753(e),  to  eliminate  the 
majiimum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  sali^ry  of  reporters;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr    BURTON  of  Utaii  i  f or  hlmsslf 
and   Mr,   Steigfr  of  Arizona)  : 
H.R.  9810   A  bill  to  dc£i2:nate  t!ie  dam  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canvoii  D.im 
as  the  "Dwight  D.  Eiseniiower  Dam":   to  the 
Comniittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Alfairs 
By  Mr    EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  9811.  A  oiU  to  improve  the  eflectlve- 
aess  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  .aid 
for  other  purpc.sesi  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Fcrcicn  Commerce. 

By     Mr      HOGAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BLACKBfRN.   Mr.   Camp.   Mr    Don   H. 
Clausem.  Mr.  H.^ll.  Mr.  Hal^ekn.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Schadeberg, 
Mr  SiEELtrs.  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Winn. 
and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  9812.  A  bill  to  designate  the  stadluni 
constructed  m  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der   authority    of    the    District    o;    Columbia 
Stadium  Act  of  1957  as  the  "Dwight  D,  Eisen- 
ho'wer  Memorial  Stadium":   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.J.   Res,   615.  Joint   Resolution   proposing 
an   amendment    to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relative  'o  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res,  616.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to.  and  enter  into,  the  Mid-Ailantic  States  air 
pollution  control  compact,  creating  the  Mid- 
.Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission as  an  intercovernmental.  Federal- 
State  ageiicv:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 
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By  Mr   BURTON  of  California! 
H  J  Res  617    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  year  1970  as  a 
period  to  hunor  the  citizen  juror  and  Edward 
Bushell,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    DUNCAN 
H  J  Res  618    J  ilnt  resolution  proposing  .\n 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  advice  .»nd  consent  of 
the   House   of   Representatives    in    the   mak- 
ing  of   treaties;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    HOG.\N 
H  J  Res  619    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal   rights  for  men  and 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KARTH 
H  J   Res  620    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men   and 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    McCLURE: 
H.J  Res  621    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sfates   providing   fur   representation    In    the 
Congress   for    the   District   constituting    the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stales:  to 
the  CunuTiKtee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CELLER 
H   Con    Res    l'i2   Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint    brochure    entitled    "How    Our    Laws 
Are    Made":     to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration 

By  Mr  DENT  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Cleveland  ■ 
H  Con  Res  193  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  m  a  House  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol",  and 
providing  for  additional  copies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 

By  Mr   ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
H   C'^n    Pf*s    !'t4     '''  'Tt-'irrf* 


affirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   AtTalrs 

By    Mr     CLAY    i  for    himself    and    Mr 

LoWENSTEIN  I 

H  Res  352    Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interniil  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    PEPPER 

H  Res  :i53  Resolution  that  the  President 
should  urge  the  governments  of  friendly 
countries  to  suspend  air  travel  to  and  from 
countries  which  Jo  not  return  hijackers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  WOLD 

H  Res  354  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  H<Hise  document  of  the  public 
:^peeches  of  former  President  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Ailminl-stratloi! 


MEMORLALS 
Under  Clause  4  nt  lule  XXII. 

98.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  California. 
relative  to  flood  control  and  water  reclama- 
tion assistance,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 


By  Mr    de   la   GARZA: 
HR  9814    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  J 
Coyne.    Sr  ;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  GUDE: 
H  R  9815   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B 
Eaton:    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    HAGAN 
HR.  9816    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr   Chen? 
Tsuau     Su;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HOGAN 
HR.  9817.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
T  Barbee.  to  the  Comnilttcc  on  the  Judlcl:irv 
H  R  9818.   A   bill    for  the  relief  of  Cheng- 
hual  LI:  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr    KING: 
HR  9819.    A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Anoop 
Kumar    Gupta;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MINISH 
H  R  9820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernie 
D    Bethea    U.SMC    i  retired)  ;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judlrl.irv 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 


k»  C.  ,  t  1  I  f  U  1  TT      r  P  - 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  aile  XXII.  private 
bills  ana  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeiTfd  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR  981 J  A  bill  lur  the  relief  of  Mrs  J.me 
.Sr«»wHrf     'o  the  Comtnlttfe  on  the  Judul.irv 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition^ 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk'.s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the  Citv 
Council,  Takoma,  W.i.sh  relative  to  develop- 
ment of  ,1  process  tor  the  clean  conversion  >r 
coal  reserves  in  the  .south  Puget  Sound  re- 
gion to  energy  and  chemicals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

86.  Also  petition  of  the  City  Council  i  r 
Elizabeth.  NJ  relative  to  sending  offensive 
literature  through  the  malls:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  .md  Civil  Service. 


SE^sATE— Tuesday,  April  /,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  V2  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  Elson.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  of  creation  and  redemption, 
w'lile  the  millions  of  mankind  keep  this 
holy  week,  enable  us  to  make  each  day  a 
holy  day  Grant  that  every  duty  done, 
every  service  rendered,  every  word  ut- 
tered, every  decision  made  may  have  the 
.sanctifying  touch  of  the  divine  spirit. 
Renew  us  in  the  depths  of  our  being  that 
we  may  have  a  full  share  in  the  building 
of  a  nation  whose  soul  is  cleansed  and 
whose  mind  is    "stayed  on  Thee." 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


For  nominations  received  on  Maich 
28.  1969.  see  the  end  of  proceedings  of 
today.  April  1.  1969.) 


for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


THE  .JOURNAL 


Mr  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
dav.  March  31.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DL'RING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Ur.dtr  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  27.  1969.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  March  28.  1969, 
received  a  message  in  writing  from  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundrv  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 


MESSAGE  FROM    THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  l!ie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  uiformid  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed -Mr  Lloyd,  of  Utah,  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S  delegation  of  the  Mexico- 
United  Stales  Intfrpar!iamentar>'  Group. 

The  me.'^sage  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1.  Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Lujan,  of  New  Me.xico.  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  HR.  7757>  to 
authorize  appropriations  durini,'  the  fiscal 
year  1969  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  7757'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations durms  the  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  iJurposej. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  :,:-.'C 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  n 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
moiTiinu  busines.s  be  limited  t-o  3  minute  ■; 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  tiad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  H  J  Res.  584  i 
making  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 


THE  .iOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  t 
this  point  in  the  REroRo  a  resolutit  n 
passed  by  the  American  Legion  on  ::s 
."lOth  anniversary 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion 

Whereas,  on  Tuesdav.  March  11,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  adopted  resolutions:  1)  saUit- 
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Ing  The  American  Legion  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  Fiftieth  Anniversary;  2)  calling  on  the 
American  people  to  commend  the  Legion 
upon  Its  .tchlevements  during  Us  fifty  years 
of  service  to  God  and  Country;  3)  acknowl- 
edging the  need  for  a  service  organization 
such  as  The  .American  Legion  in  our  Ameri- 
can society.  4 1  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
outstanding  work  of  The  American  Legion 
will  cvinthuie  curing  the  next  half  century; 
and:  5 1  pledging  continuing  cooperation 
with  the  men  and  women  of  The  American 
Legion  in  their  programs  of  service  to  com- 
munity, state  ;intl  nation;  and 

Whereas,  many  members  of  the  Congress 
in  recent  >peeches  have  commended  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  Legion  on  its  Golden 
Anniversary;   and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  Is  deeply 
grateful  for  these  splendid  tributes;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  in  special 
meeting  assembled  in  Washington.  D.C.  on 
this  15th  day  of  March  1969,  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  expresses  Its  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  Majority  and  Minority  leader- 
ship of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  all  other  members 
of  the  91st  Congress  for  their  thoughtfulnesa 
and  expressions  of  esteem:   and,  be  It 

FMjrther  resoUed.  that  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  pledges  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Uiuted  States  The  American  Legion's 
continued  cooperation  and  its  determination 
to  remain  .i  vibrant  and  stable  force  In 
.American  life  as  It  charts  its  course  for  the 
next  h.-Uf  century  to  new  heights  of  service 
lor  God  and  Countrv 


SENATOR         MANSFIELD         INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  a  transcript 
of  a  televi.^ion  .^how  in  which  I  partici- 
pated. "Meet  the  Press,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
liEcoRD.  as  follows: 

MtET  TJir  Press.  March  30.  1969 

Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 

Guest  Senator  Mike  Mansdeld  i  D.  Mont  ) . 
'  I.ijorlty   Leader.  It  S    Senate. 

Moderator:  Bill  Monroe 

Panel:  William  Thels.  Hearst  newspapers; 
->..muel  Shaffer.  Newsweek:  John  W.  Finney, 
New  York  Times;  Lawrence  E  Spivak,  perma- 
i.ent  pai-el  member. 

Mr     Monroe.   Our    puest    today    on    "Meet 

!.e    Press"    is    Senator    Mike    Mansfield    of 

:  lontana.    Majority    Leader    of    the    United 

-States  Senate  .<ince  1961.  Senator  Mansfield 

i  ,1  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

.:ttee    and    the    Appropriations    Committee. 

Wc  will  have  the  tirst  questions  now  from 
l.iwrenre  E.  Sp:-,  ak.  Permanent  Member  of 
"l.e  "Meet  the  Press'  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Mansfield.  Tomorrow 

viil  be  exactly  a  year  since  President  Johnson 

took  himself  out  of  the  race  for  the  Presl- 

'tency  and  stopped  the  bombing  in  order  to 

;)eed  negotiations  for  peace. 

Do  you  think  we  have  made  ;iny  significant 
I'rogress  towards  peace? 

Senator  M.^NSFtELo.  No.  not  of  any  signifi- 
ance.  The  only  significant  factor  that  I  am 
•A-are  of  is  the  statement  made  by  President 
I'hieu  the  other  tiav  that  he  would  be  willing 
•  J  meet  with  the  NLF.  the  political  arm  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  also  at  the  same  time  in  which 
.e  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
ombing  of  the  North  should  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  .■\dministratlon's  secret  negotiations 
are  being  more  productive  towards  p>eace  than 
"he  public  necotlations  suggest? 

Senator  Mansfteld.  Yes,  indeed.  How  much 
I  am  not  aware,  but  some  progress  has  been 


made  In  that  direction.  How  much  I  cannot 
say. 

Mr.  Spivak,  Do  you  have  any  hope  that  we 
win  get  a  peace  treaty  before  the  end  of  "69? 
Senator  Manspieu).  Well,  I  would  hope  so. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  make  every  effort  and 
we  ought  to  get  away  from  this  act-react 
syndrome  that  has  been  developing  in  Viet- 
nam since  the  President's  announcement  of 
a  year  ago,  and  most  especially  since  the 
stopping  of  the  bombing  around  the  first  of 
November  last  year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  some  members  of  Con- 
gress, including  you  have  been  pressing  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  a  new  American  initiative 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  Are  there  many  new 
initiatives  available  to  him,  really? 

Senator  Manspield.  None  of  any  real  con- 
sequence, because  with  the  passage  of  time, 
with  the  duration  of  the  war.  his  options 
have  decreased  as  had  President  Johnson's 
before  him.  but  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
what  is  necessary  is  a  move  like  that  sug- 
gested by  President  Thleu  by  means  of  which 
the  NLP  and  the  Saigon  government  will  get 
together  because  they  are  both  South  Viet- 
namese and  If  there  Is  going  to  be  peace  in 
Vietnam,  its  got  to  be  between  those  two 
elements  which  reside  in  that  country.  Then 
I  think  It  Is  proper  that  the  U.S.  and  Hanoi 
get  together  and  try  and  work  out  ques- 
tions concerning  deescalatlon  of  the  fighting, 
troop  withdrawal  and  other  related  matters. 
Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator,  during  the  can.palgn 
President  Nixon  said  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the 
war.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  this  plan  been 
tried  and  failed?  Is  it  quietlv  beine  put  into 
effect? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  liave  no  idea  -.vl.at 
it  Is. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Senator  Mansfield,  one  short 
follow-up  on  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Spivak,  on  President  Nixon's  secret  plan  for 
ending  the  war.  Have  you  or  any  other  Con- 
gressional leader  been  given  an  inkling  of 
that  plan  by  the  President? 

Senator  Mansfiei.d.  No,  and  I  ciont  think 
we  should.  If  he  wants  privacy,  he  should 
have  It.  This  matter  is  going  to  "be  concluded 
not  in  public,  not  by  telling  too  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  but  by  his  negotiators 
getting  into  contact  in  a  side  room,  a  back 
room  or  somewhere  in  private  so  that  ..  polit- 
ical settlement  of  responsible  proportions  can 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Now.  Senator.  I  want  to  .,t,k 
you  abovit  what  is  currently  the  biggest  fuss 
In  Congress,  and  looks  as  if  U  is  going  to 
continue  that  way  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
antl-mlsslle  system.  How  do  you  assess  the 
chances  of  beating  the  .\BM  in  the  Senate? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  it  is  the 
most  immediate  issue  being  given  the  most 
overt  prominence  by  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  say  the  great  issue  is  still  Viet- 
nam, as  it  is  in  effect  underlying  what  we 
are  discussing  now. 

As  far  as  the  ABM  situation  is  concerned. 
there  will  be  much  probing  into  that.  There 
will  be  a  great  debate  (jii  the  subject.  As 
far  as  the  votes  go.  n:iy  best  guess — and  it 
would  be  only  a  guess— is  that  at  the  present 
lime  it  would  be  a  standoff. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Do  you  agree  with  Senator 
Gore  of  Tennessee,  who  is  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ABM  system,  that  this  will  cause 
a  senseless  arms  race  and  poses  a  potential 
disaster  to  mankind. 

Senator  Mansfield  Yes.  generally  speaking 
I  do.  although  I  am  trying  to  keep  an  cpen 
mind  on  the  subject  I  am  personally  heme 
affected  by  what  is  going  to  happen  because 
one  of  the  sites  is  in  my  own  State.  I  .an 
doing  this,  even  though  my  prejttdice  is 
pretty  well  known,  not  only  ciunng  the  course 
of  the  debate  this  year  but  even  dunne  the 
course  of  the  previous  -Administration. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  But  if  this  is  something  that 
is  in  the  Interests  of  mankind  and  you  are 
still  short  of  votes  to  beat  it.  you  have 
enough  Senators  there  who  could  mount  a 
successful   filibuster  to  stop   It.   Would   you 


participate  in  or  cnimtenance  a  Senate  Iili- 
buster'' 

Senator  Mansfield  I  dont  believe  much  In 
filibusters  becati.se  I  think  that  thev  are 
counter-productive  to  the  objective  desired. 
I  would  hope  tliat  we  would  iace  up  to  this 
issue  on  the  basis  of  our  individual  respon- 
sibility and  vote  according  to  what  we  think 
is  the  l>est  way  to  face  this  particular  prob- 
lem, which  could  develr.p  Into  an  .irms  race 
of  tremendous  i)roportions  and  bring  about 
greater  internal  insecurity  at  liome. 

Mr  Finney.  Senator,  don't  we  have  a  con- 
vergence developing  here  ;n  the  Senate  be- 
tween the  ABM  Lssue  and  the  Vietnam  issue, 
and  an  overall  new  skeptical  .ittltude  toward 
the  military'' 

Senator  Mansfif.ld.  Without  (juestlon 
Mr  Pinnfy.  This  brings  us  back  to  this 
question  of  Vietnam.  Obviously  one  of  the 
Important  factors  in  the  Administration's 
thinking  and  approach  towards  negotiations 
In  Paris  is  how  long  the  doves  are  folng  to 
st:iy  quiet. 

Senator  Mansfteld  Well,  tlie  doves  so- 
called,  have  stayed  quiet  since  the  President 
made  his  speech  of  renunciation  a  year  ago 
tomorrow.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  the  discretion  and  understanding 
shown.  However,  rumblings  are  heard,  dis- 
content IS  spreading  .;nd  w'nile  \pry  few 
members  have  sjx)ken  up  to  this  time  with 
•he  p;issage  of  time  more  and  more  members 
.ire  going  to  make  their  views  known  I  am 
■■  ery  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  aware  of  this  discontent,  this  leeling 
i>f  uneasiness  not  only  in  the  Senate  but 
among  the  .American  people  as  a  whole  and  I 
am  sure  that  in  his  own  way  he  is  tjying  to 
do  everything  he  possibly  can  to  bring  this 
Ijarbarous  and  tragic  .-.nd  futile  war  to  what 
he  has  referred  to  as  a  responsible  settlement. 
Mr.  Finney,  You.  in  an  earlier  answer, 
.-eemed  to  give  a  little — display  a  little  dis- 
content yourself.  You  talked  about  the 
action-reaction  syndrome  that  has  developed. 
Are  you  suggesting  by  that  that  the  United 
States  bears  a  share  of  the  responsibility  lor 
the  recent  escalation  of  the  military  activities 
m  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  yes  because  it  Is  my 
understandine  that  once  the  bombing  of  the 
North  .-topped  completely — that  is.  below  the 
20th  parallel — that  instructions  were  given  to 
General  Abrams  to  keep  the  pressure  on. 
When  you  do  that,  they  \\\\\  conie  back  and 
you  have  the  act- react  syndrome.  It  is  my 
lurther  understanding  that  within  ten  davs 
of  the  stopping  of  the  bombing  of  the  North 
that  a  number  of  North  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments withdrew  into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Maybe  that  was  the  time — of  cotirse.  this  is 
lundslcht  or.  niy  part — that  we  might  l:ave 
been  able  to  develop  a  situation  which  would 
have  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  standfast, 
which  would  have  been  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  negotiations  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Theis.  Senator,  the  Communist  shell- 
ina  of  Saiizon  ;aid  other  cities  continues.  I 
believe  there  were  some  more  rockets,  todav. 
into  Saigon. 

If  this  contlnttes.  would  yoti  countenance 
a  military  foray  into  Cambodia,  or  Laos,  as 
has  been  suggested  as  an  option,  to  knock 
out  the  Communist  bases,  there,  and  you 
think  Prince  Sihanouk,  for  example,  would  go 
along,  as  lias  been  suggested  in  some  reports? 
Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  move  and  I  don't  think  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  would  go  along  because  it 
•A'ould  mean  .in  invasion  of  his  countrv.  it 
would  very  likely  mean  the  entrance  Into  the 
war  of  Cambodia  and  instead  of  trying  to 
bring  about  a  deescalatlon  and  :i  possible 
peace.  I  think  the  war  would  be  enlarged, 
more  .Americans  would  be  needed  and  a  diffi- 
cult situation  madt  more  dangerotts 

Mr.  Theis.  You  have  maintained  r.ither 
personal  contact  with  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
that  whole  area.  Do  you  have  any  personal 
doubt  that  Cambodia  is  being  used  by  the 
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North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong,  as  a  way 
station,   a   military    way   station? 

Senator  MAN^iriELO  No.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  C.^mbodU  and  Laos  are  being  used 
but  I  do  not  think  the  way  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  this  barbaric  struggle  is  to  go 
through  an  invasion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia. Itself 

Mr  3prv\K  Senator.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  on  Viet  Nam  I  know  you  iire  .igalnst 
unilateral  wUhdraw.il  of  troops  in  Viet  Nam. 
but  do  you  think  a  token  withdrawal  to 
indicate  US  intentions  might  serve  a  useful 
pi:rp<^^>se  at  this  time"" 

Senator  Mansfield  I  think  it  would  show 
to  the  Saigon  government  that  we  mean 
business  about  getting  out  m  time  and  turn- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  over 
to  them 

Mr  SprvAK  Senator,  on  the  ABM.  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  yet 
made  up  your  mind  as  to  how  you  are  going 
to  vote,  that  you  are  going  to  wait  for  the 
debate ' 

Senat  T  Ma.nsfield  No,  I  did  not  say  I 
hadn  '  made  up  mv  mind.  I  did  say  I  was 
•rrlni;  vj  keep  an  open  mind  In  .spite  of 
my  pre'idlces  made  known  durlni<  two  tid- 
min:.s-T-\tions,  against  the  ABM  But  I  think 
President  Nixnn  ordered  a  review  on  his  own 
responsibility,  tried  to  look  at  all  the  op- 
tions open  to  him  in  this  area,  with  an  open 
mind,  and  if  he  can  be  that  responsible,  I 
think  I  In  turn  can  t)e  Just  as  responsible 

.Mr  Sprv^K  Dldn  t  the  Congress  vote  under 
the  'iihnsiin  administration  ro  deploy  the 
ABM  system:*  Dldn  t  they  vote  The  money  for 
deployment'  What  happened  to  change  the 
situation  over  rhe  last  year.  Senator'.' 

Senator  Ma.n.sfield.  Well,  I  must  reiterate  I 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  three  times 
against  this  proposal  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  but  I  think  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that,  as  m  Viet  Nam  where 
you  have  an  act-react  pattern,  that  here  you 
might  develop  the  same  kind  of  action  If  we 
were  to  build  a  number  of  bases  we  are  told 
that  the  Russians  would  understand  that 
they  were  defensive  and  would  do  nothing 
In  my  opinion,  the  Russians  will  match  us 
base  for  base  :ind  maybe  more  and  the  end 
result  will  uot  be  ?6  1  billion  for  a  very  thin 
system  around  missile  bases  to  defend  sites, 
not  people,  and  the  figure  could  become 
astronomical. 

Mr  Spivak  Senator  when  he  left  ofBce  In 
1'361,  President  Eisenhower  wurned  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  the  Influence  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  How  do  you  ap- 
praise that  influence  today  In  '.he  L'nited 
Suites' 

Senator  Ma.nsfielo  Well.  I  think  there  Is 
such  a  complex  .md  I  would  add  the  labor 
unions  to  it.  so  It  would  be  a  mlllt.iry- 
Industrlal-labor  union  complex,  but  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  ,i  dellbera:e  complex  I  think  It 
Is  just  because  of  the  great  stress  placed  on 
scientlflo  development,  technology  .md  the 
like  In  the  past  twenty  years,  which  has 
drawn  these  various  elements  together,  I  do 
not  doubt  the  patriotism  of  these  people  who 
jre  In  It    I  do  doubt  their  judgment 

.Mr  Shaffer  Senator  Mansfield,  when  I 
inrerviewed  vou  In  your  office  ;i  few  days  ago. 
we  touched  jn  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  you 
said,  "We  have  to  get  out  We  never  should 
have  gotten  in  '" 

Will  you  vote  for  .appropriations  to  con- 
tinue flnanclng  the  war"* 

Senator  Mansfiei-d  Yes.  I  will,  because  the 
men  who  are  out  there  should  be  given 
every  protection.  They  -ire  there  not  by 
choice  but  because  they  have  been  ordered 
to  go  there  by  their  government  .ind.  despite 
my  great  distate  for  the  Vietnamese  war. 
going  back  to  even  before  it  began.  I  feel 
that  I  have  an  obligation  to  these  young- 
sters who  are  carrying  out  their  obligations 
as  citizens  of  a  country 

.Mr  Shaffer  Senator,  this  has  been  called 
on  the  Senate  Floor,  McNamaras  war,  John- 


son's war  How  long,  in  yoi.r  opinion,  will  it 
be  before  It  Is  thought  of  and  called  Nixon's 
war? 

Senator  Mansfiei,:!.  I  hope  never.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  President  will  be  able  to 
rea<h  a  responsible  settlement  before  that 
stage  can  be  reached,  but  after  all  It  Is  hard 
to  call  It  his  war  He  didn't  inaugurate  it  all 
he  did  was  inherit  It 

Mr  Shaffer  Isn't  the  public  patience  and 
the  Congressional  patience  getting  very  thin 
and  won't  the  distaste  for  this  finally  turn 
against  the  Preeldeni  If  the  war  continues? 

Senator  Mansfield  Very  likely  TTiat  Is 
the  way  of  politics,  that  U  the  way  emotions 
run  It  Is  unfortunate  but  that  is  a  good  as- 
sumption. 

Mr  PiNNEY  Let'.s  try  to  pin  you  down  to 
3t>me  time  period,  if  we  can.  on  this  Has  the 
admlnistratkin  two  months,  six  months? 
How  long  dues  it  have? 

Senator  Mansfield  I  couldn't  say  It  Is  up 
to  each  Individual  senator's  Judgment,  speak- 
ing for  the  Senate,  as  to  when  he  thinks 
he  should  speak  out  and  make  his  views 
known  I  fee!  just  as  badly  .is  any  member  of 
the  -Senator  who  Is  opposed  to  the  war  but  I 
feel  Just  as  strongly  that  the  President  ought 
to  be  given  some  leeway  and  .illowed  to  exer- 
cl.se  some  aexiblllty  in  his  great  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr  Ptnney  If  we  can  turn  to  Congress. 
Senator,  the  new  has  been  In  session  now  for 
three  months  During  that  [lerlod  you  have 
done  .some  housekeeping  legislation.  yt'U  have 
voted  yourself  .\  pay  raise,  you  have  approved 
the  nonproUteratlon  treaty.  Aside  from  that, 
you  have  done  very  little. 

When  1.1  thia  new  Congress  going  to  start 
legislating  ' 

.Senator  Mansfield  Well,  we  are  stlU  wait- 
ing for  the  President  to  let  us  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  suggestions  and  proposals.  We  are 
waiting  especially  for  the  next  budget  to 
show  up  We  really  can't  get  down  to  busi- 
ness until  that  Is  sent  down,  even  though  at 
the  present  time,  three  or  four  subcommit- 
tees .ire  working  on  the  old  Johnson  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  haven't  done 
much  up  to  this  time — not  because  xe  aren't 
eager  and  ready  and  willing  but  maybe  it  Is 
just  as  good  that  we  haven't  done  so  much. 
Maybe  In  the  past  eight  years  we  have  passed 
too  much  legislation.  Now  It  is  time  to  get 
down  ro  bedrock,  see  tJiat  the  administrative 
overhead  is  reduced,  that  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  Is  carried  out  and  the  moneys  are 
spent  as  the  Corgress  intended. 

I  look  for  this  Congress  to  be  an  appro- 
prlatlon-mlnded.  oversight-oriented  Con- 
gress and  I  do  not  anticipate  much  in  the 
way  of  new  legislation,  nor  do  I  think  much 
Is  needed. 

Mr  PiNNET  Turning  to  appropriations, 
obviously  i>ne  area  that  can  be  cut —not  can 
be  cut.  necessarily,  but  that  will  be  subject 
to  close  -.crutliiy  in  Congreiis— is  the  military 
budget  Do  you  think  it  Is  perhaps  time  to 
revive  your  idea  of  reducing  our  trf>op 
strength  In  NATO? 

Senator  .Mansfield  No,  I  do  not,  and  I 
make  that  statement  most  reluctantly  I  feel 
that  in  view  of  the  sliuailon  which  developed 
In  Czechoslovakia  last  August  that  for  the 
time  being  we  have  to  stand  fast  Basically. 
I  still  feel  that,  having  100,000  troops  and 
300,000  dependents  in  Western  Europe  Is 
entirely  too  much,  too  many.  i<xi  costly:  that 
they  should  have  been  reduced  years  ago  but 
in  view  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  situation  I 
must,  for  the  time  being,  hold  my  fire 

Mr.  Theis.  Senator,  going  back  to  the  mat- 
ter of  budget  cuts  In  the  economy,  the  White 
House  )M»  Indicated  that  they  are  being 
advised  that  Inflation  has  peaked  and  it 
should  turn  down  How  serious  do  you  re- 
gard the  inrlatlcn  situation''  Is  It  a  tem- 
porary, passing  thing'' 

Senator  Mansheld  I  am  not  an  economist, 
Mr    Thels    I  hope  the  White  House  Is  right 


but  I  think  we  can  help  In  tr\liig  to  bring 
about  a  ten  to  twelve  billion  dollar  reductUn 
in  appropriations  this  year  and  to  insist  .i' 
the  .same  time — as  we  did  with  Presldeir 
John.son  —  that  President  Nixon  and  his  pe'  - 
pie  m  the  executive  branch,  with  the 
ciHiperatlon  of  the  ConKress  not  alone 
brliii:  about  a  five  to  six  billion  dollar  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures,  because  we  are  spend- 
ing too  much  money,  approprlatlnc  tuti  much 
money  and  there  are  many  places  where  cuts 
can   and   should   be   made 

Mr.  Thus.  Well,  traditionally  In  Congrrs 
when  all  the  supplemental  appropriations 
are  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  some  f 
those  cuts  h.i\e  not  shown  up  In  .i  net  tern. 
Hie  Democrats  are  still  In  control  of  Citi- 
gress.  Will  'he  Democratic  leadership  taKt 
the  lead  If  the  Administration  doesn't  hav> 
the  votes  to  see  that  there  Is  a  substanti.ii 
reduction,  and  you  can't  ha\e  an  iiicre.i.sen 
surplus' 

Senator  Mansfifld   We  will 

.Mr.  Spivak  Senator,  earlier  this  year  yo- 
said  the  United  States  h.as  no  hard  and  fa.-' 
commitment  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Israel  Whs* 
should  our  role  m  the  Middle  East  be.  :: 
your  judgment'? 

Senator  Mansfisld.  Well,  what  It  is  noA 
Working  together  with  France,  the  Unltec 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  .-.nd  In  th.i- 
way  see  If  we  can't  bring  about  a  meeting  bc- 
f.veen  Israel  and  the  .'Vrab  states  to  the  enc 
that  thev  can  work  out  a  rtnal  solution  •■ 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  In  existence 
since  the  Six  Dav  W..r. 

Mr.  SPIVAK.  Don't  you  think.  Senator,  it 
would  be  better  If  all  the  nations,  the  bl-- 
nations,  stayed  out  of  the  Middle  East  ul- 
tt>gethpr  and  allowed  the  .\rabs  and  the 
Israelis  to  settle  their  own  problem? 

Senator    Mansfield.    If    It    cotild    be   done 
yes.   The    Israelis   seem    to    think    It    can    \n- 
done.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  that  re 
spect   and   I   think   It   is   ^'olng   to   take   ti.. 
meeting  of  the  big  jwwers  to  see  If  they  can 
collectively    and   working   through   the  J.ir- 
rlng   mission,    bring    about    a   settlement    ' 
that  tempestuous  area 

Mr  Spivak   Just  what  do  you  think  the  b: 
powers    can    do.    particularly    If    thj    Arat 
and  the  Israelis  refuse  to  accept  any  kind  ■  : 
imposition'.' 

Senator  .Mansfield    Well,  there  are  man 
things  that  could  be  done    There  could  i'' 
an  arms  embargo  all  the  way  around  on  th- 
part    of    the   Soviet    Union   and    the   UnltC' 
States  who  are  the  two  ihlef  supplies  at  ti. 
present  time  to  that  .area    There  are  certa.:. 
questions,  uf  course,  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  the  Israeli  position  .  . 
so  lar  as   the  G^ilan   Heii^hts   are  concerne 
Free  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  .\qaba.  the  coi  - 
trol    of   Sharm   el   Sheik   which    ttuards    th- 
entrance,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Can:, 
which  Is  lost  losing  its  economic  slgnificancr 
Tlie   return    in    sf.me    part    at   least,   of   the 
area  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  thi- 
area   of    the   Slnal    Peninsula   and    the   Ga'  i 
Strip 

Mr  Spivak  Senator,  you  have  said  we  ha, e 
no  oommltment  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Israt: 
What  would  we  do  If  the  Russians  went  '  ' 
the  aid  of  the  .'^rabs.  though.  In  a  milltnr- 
way?  Could  we  jjossibly  stay  out  of  th" 
Middle  East  1 

Senator  Mansfield  It  would  be  quite  dif- 
ficult, but  there  you  are  asking  me  a  questK  n 
wiuch  could  better  be  directed  to  the  Pres:- 
dent  of  the  United  Stales.  I  would  {xjlnt  ■  '.  " 
thai  the  only  legal  tie  that  -jve  had  there  th  t 
I  know  of  Is  the  so-called  Eisenhower  Res<j:  - 
tio.'  which  Is  applicable  to  all  countries 
the  area  equally  and  la  subject.  I  think.  ' 
only  one  condition  and  that  is  a  threat  irom 
the  outside  of  communism 

Mr,  Spivak  Senator,  may  I  ask  one  more 
question:  In  December  of  this  year  you  urped 
President  Nlxcin  to  visit  with  President  t,e 
Gau.le  and  other  We.itern  European  heads  ; 
state,  SfKin  after  he  took  otTice,  and  I  think  '  •■ 
did  that.  I  don't  know  whether  i:  was  yi,n;r 
Instigation  or  not.  but  he  certainly  did  it 
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Senator  Mansfield.  Not  mine:  his  own,  I 
.im  sure 

Mr.  SPIVAK  IX>  you  think  the  time  has  now 
come  lor  a  summit  meeting  with  the 
Russians? 

Senator  Mansfuld.  No,  I  think  President 
Nixon  is  right  that  the  groundwork  should 
be  laid  first  before  there  Is  a  summit  meet- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  Is  being  done,  espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  disarmament,  that  It 
would  not  be  on  a  linkage  basis,  tying  In 
all  the  other  questions  on  which  there  are 
differences.  I  would  hope  that  a  siminilt 
meeting  would  be  held  between  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev  at  an  appropriate 
time — not  too  long,  I  would  hope — £ind  on 
the  basis  of  results  which  had  been  achieved 
at  a  lower  level  and  for  the  purpose  of,  In 
effect,  putting  the  Imprimatur  of  the  chiefs 
of  state  on  any  agreements  which  had  been 
reached,  it  is  mandatory  that  the  two  coun- 
tries get  together  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  world 

Mr  Shaffer.  Senator  Mansfield,  there  is  a 
lot  of  griping  right  now  over  the  tax  load 
people  are  carrying.  Do  you  favor  extending 
the  ten  percent  surtax? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Reluctantly,  yes,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  what  I  said  previously, 
that  there  should  bo  tied  with  it  a  five  to  six 
billion  dollar  reduction  In  expenditures  and  a 
SIC  to  $12  billion  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shaffer  In  connection  with  that  your 
colleague.  Senator  Teddy  Kennedy,  has  sug- 
gested tying  tax  reform  to  the  extension  of 
.1  surtax. 

Senator  Mansfield.  A  good  idea. 

Mr.  Shaffer.  Well,  what  loopholes  would 
you  like  to  .■-ee  plugged?  I  understand  you 
are  against  plugging  the  27I2  percent  oU  de- 
pletion alluwance. 

Senator  Mansfield  That  Is  correct.  I  come 
irom  an  oil-producing  state.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  there  are  a  number — 150  I 
believe  is  the  figure — of  people  who  earn  one 
million  dollars  ur  more  a  year  who  pay  no 
income  taxes  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  tax 
reforms  made  m  all  areas  and  at  the  same 
time  an  increase  m  the  exemption  from  $600 
per  person  which  was  put  In  In  1914,  and  Is 
of  no  .-ignihtance  todav,  to  at  least  $1,000  or 
$1200 

-Mr  Shaffer.  But  is  there  time  for  Con- 
^'ress  to  attach  tax  reforms  to  the  extension 
of  the  surtax,  which  expires  on  June  30? 

Senator  .Ma.nsfield.  'i'es.  We  can  do  it  at 
.iiiy  time  if  we  get  the  proper  measure  before 
us,  .It  least  as  far  as  The  Senate  is  concerned, 
even  though  'ax  measures  must  originate  in 
the  House. 

Mr,  Monroe.  We  have  less  than  three  min- 
utes, whiCh  may  mean  a  lot  of  room  for 
questions  with  Senator  Mansfield's  short, 
snappy  .inswers. 

Mr.  FiN.NEY.  Senator,  as  you  mentioned 
earlier,  one  o:  the  Minuteman  bases  that  Is 
going  to  be  protected  is  out  In  your  home 
state.  I  wonder  what  you  are  hearing  from 
back  home,  .•^re  you  getting  any  pressure 
from  this  military-industnal-union  complex 
to  go  aliead  with  this  system? 

Senator  Ma.nsfield  Well,  some  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  bankers,  some  contractors 
are  for  It.  but  the  people,  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  have  heard  to  this  date,  are  not  for 
it. 

Mr.  Finney.  Thus  far  this  whole  ABM  de- 
bate has  really  been  a  \ery  bipartisan  thing. 
The  partisan  element  hasn't  come  into  It. 
But  as  you  know.  Senator  Kennedy  is  spon- 
soring a  book  on  this  Issue  which  will  be, 
presumably,  against  the  ABM  deployment. 

Is  there  a  danger,  here,  of  a  collision  or 
confrontation  in  a  personal  political  sense 
developing  between  Senator  Kennedy  and 
the  Nixon  administration? 

Senator  Ma.nsfield.  Well,  there  Is  always 
that  danger.  Senator  Kennedy  being  who  he 
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Is  and  President  Nixon  being  where  he  is, 
but  I  would  hope  most  devoutly  that  this 
would  not  develop  into  a  partisan  issue  be- 
cause it  is  too  big  for  that  and  it  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  that  ought  to  come 
ahead  of  the  welfare  or  the  success  of  a 
party. 

Mr.  Theis.  Senator,  as  a  former  college  pro- 
fessor and  who.  if  he  liad  his  druthers,  might 
want  to  go  back  sometime,  how  would  you 
deal  with  the  present  campus  unrest? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  1  believe  In  dem- 
onstrations. I  believe  in  dissent  because  it  is 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  violence,  nor  in  license,  and  I 
think  that  a  mini-minority  of  the  students 
in  college,  today,  are  putting  a  great  blot  on 
the  image  of  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. After  all  a  student  Is  a  transitory  per- 
son going  through  a  college  just  like  a  Sena- 
tor is  a  transitory  person  going  through  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  institution  which  counts.  It 
is  the  institution  which  must  survive  and  if 
these  people  cannot  obey  the  laws  of  the  land 
then  I  think  the  question  of  suspension 
should  be  given  serious  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  question  of  exptilsion.  The  educational 
institution  must  live. 

Mr.  Theis.  That  is  a  local  decision  but 
would  you  have  federal  funds  going  to  stu- 
dents withdrawn  if  they  are  either  expelled 
or  convicted  of  a  serious  offense — 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  decision  has  been 
made  because  the  Congress  i>assed  a  law  last 
year  which  leaves  it  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  administrators,  the  presidents  or  the 
chancellors  or  whatnot.  They  have  not  aone 
anything  in  that  respect.  They  tay  there  is 
a  Constitutional  question  involved.  I  .«ay 
take  It  to  the  courts  and  hnd  out, 

Mr.  Theis.  'i'ou  would  not  see  the  present 
law  changed? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  do  you  think  inflation 
is  going  to  be  halted  in  this  country  short  of 
wage  and  price  controls? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  felt  so  a  long 
time  ago,  I  recommended  to  President  John- 
son as  long  ago  as  three  years  ago  that  we 
ought  to  seriously  consider  the  imposition  ol 
wage  and  pWce  controls  to  combat  inflation 
and  also  the  restoration  of  Reculation-W, 
which  would  cut  down  on  credit  buying 
which  amounts  to  .ibout  5130  billion  in  this 
nation,  today. 

Mr.  MoNKOE.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 
our  time  is  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mans- 
field, for  being  with  us  today  ^m  "Meet  the 
Press." 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  M.'^NSFIELD  Mr.  Pi-esideiit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ah  committees 
he  authorized  to  meet  durins  the  session 
of  tht  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNERAL.  SERVICE  FOR  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  D WIGHT  DAVID  EI- 
SENHOWER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  funeral  serxice 
for  the  Honorable  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower at  Washington  Cathedral,  on 
Monday,  March  31.  1969,  together  with 
the  scr.ptural  selection  and  prayers  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Funeral  Service  for  the  Honorablk 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  1890-1969, 
March  31 .  1969,  4 :30  O'clock  i.n  the  After- 
noon,  Washington  Cathedral,   Washing- 

TO.N,    DC, 

the  order  of  service 

Organ  prelude: 

Ciiorale-Prelude,  "Schmucke  dlch,  o  liebe 
Seeie",  Jokann  Sebat^tian  Bacli:  Chorale- 
Prelude.  "O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen", 
Johannes  Brahms. 

The  M77ii3ters,  meeting  the  body,  and 
going  before  it,  ivill  escort  it  to  the  place  of 
honor  m  the  Crossing  of  the  Cathedral,  while 
the  people  stand  and   the  choir  sings: 

"The  Palms"  by  J.  Faure: 

"O'er  all  the  way  green  palms  and  bl'is.'ioms 
gay 
Are  strewn  this  day  in  festal  preparation. 
Where  Jesus  comes  to  wipe  our  tears  away. 
E'en   now  the  throng  to  welcome  him   pre- 
pare. 

"Join  all  and  sing,  his  .Name  declare 
Let  ev'ry  voice  resound  with  acclamation, 
Hosanna!  Praised  be  the  Lord, 
Bless  him  who  cometh  to  bring  us  salvation. 

"His  word  goes  forth  and  peoples  by  ;t»s  might 
Once   more   regain   freedom   from   degrada- 
tion. 
Humanity  doth  give  to  each  his  right. 
While  those  iii  darkness  find  restored  the 
light, 

'■Refrain 

"Sing  and  rejoice,  O  blest  Jerusalem. 
Of  all  thy  sons  sing  the  emancipati.jn. 
Through  boundless  love  the  Christ  of  Beth- 
lehem 
Briniis  faith  and  hope  to  thee  for  evermore. 

'Refrain  " 
The  opening  sentences. 

The  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  i.-;.'.'  then  offer 
the  folloii'ing  prayer  "Remember  tliy  .ser- 
vant Dwight  David,  O  Lord,  accurdiiiB  "o  the 
favour  which  thou  bearest  unto  thv  people, 
and  grant  that,  increasing  m  knowlodce  and 
love  of  thee,  he  may  po  ironi  strength  to 
strength,  in  the  life  of  perlect  service,  in  thy 
lieavenly  kingdom;  throiich  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  who  liveth  and  relcnetli  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  ever,  one  God.  world  without 
end.  Amen." 

Mini.ster  arid  Pccplr :  ■  Our  Father,  who  .:rt 
in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  Name   Thv  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done.  On  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
.A.nd  forelve  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  .leainst   us.  .■^nd   lead   us 
not    into    temptation,    but    deliver   us    from 
evil.  For  thine  is  the  kinadom.  .md  the  power. 
and  the  glory  tor  ever  and   ever.  Amen." 
Hymn  1  auvg  bv  all.  standing)  : 
"A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God. 
A  bulwark  never  fallma: 
Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing: 
For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe: 
His  craft  and  power  are  ereat. 
And.  armed  with  cruel  hate. 
On  earth  is  no:  Ins  equal  I 

"Did  we  in  our  own  strensth  conf.de. 
Our  striving  would  be  losins: 
Were  not  the  rlsht  man  rin  our  .^ide. 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing: 
Dost  ask  who  that  niay  be? 
Chnst  Jesus,  it  is  he: 
Lord  Sabaoth  liis  Name. 
From  age  to  age  the  same. 
And  he  must  win  the  battle." 

Martin  Luther.  1529. 

Psalms  46  and  121   (read  responsivciv)   Led 

bu  the  7ninister  of  the  Xational  Prabvter-.an 
Church  .• 

"God  is  cur  refuse  and  strensth,  a  vpry 
present  help  in  trouble. 

"Therefore  ■...•ill  we  not  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  -cmoved.  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midct  of  the  sea; 
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"Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled. 

'  Though  the  mountains  ihake  with  the 
swelling  thereof. 

■  There  is  .i  river,  the  streatns  whereof  make 
glad  the  citv  of  God. 

"The  holy  place  of  the  tabernarles  of  the 
Moit  High 

■God  Is  m  the  midst  of  her:  she  shall  not 
be  moved 

"God  lotU  help  her,  and   that  right  early. 

"The    nations    raged,    the    kingdoms    were 

moved    he  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted, 

'The  Lord  of  ho.^ti  is  lOith  us,  the  God  of 

Jacrih  i^  our  refuge 

"Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord. 
"What   de.^olation.i   he   hath    made    in    the 
earth 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  until  the  end 
i:>f  'he  earth: 

"He  breaketh  the  bow.  and  cutteth  the 
ipear  in  sunder;  he  burneth  the  chariots  in 
the  fire. 

"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God-  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  naUona.  I  will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth 

"The  Lord  of  hoati  Is  with  u.$:  the  God  of 
Jaro>^  n  -I'c-  refuge 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills' 
from   whence  shall   my   help  come:" 

"My  help  cometh  from,  the  Lord,  who  mod'' 
heaien  and  ea-th. 

"He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved: 
he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber 

"Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  will  neither 
slumber  nor  ^leep 

"The  Lord  Is  thv  keeper  the  Lord  Is  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand 

"The  lun  ^hall  not  tmite  thee  by  day.  nor 
the  moon  by  night 

"The  Ltird  will  preserve  thee  from  all  evil: 
he  will   preserve  thy  soul 

"The  Lord  will  prese've  thy  going  out  and 
thy  coming  tn  from  this  time  forth,  and  evm 
for  erermo'^e 

"Glory  <be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son. 
and  to  thes^Jply  Ghtist 

'•i*.s  It  ivas^n  the  beginning,  t.i  non  and 
ever  (hall  Je,  world  without  end.  Amen" 
"The  Ap*8tles"  Creed"  i  raid  by  all  >  "I 
believe  m  pod  the  Father  .Mmlghtv  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  .\nd  In  Jesus  Christ  his 
onlv  son.  our  Lord:  who  was  conceived  bv 
the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried:  he  descended  into  hell; 
the  third  d.iv  he  rose  aiiain  from  the  dead: 
he  .iscended  into  heaven,  and  sltteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  Cxi  the  Father  Almighty:  from 
thence  he  shall  come  to  Judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead 

"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  the.  holy 
Catholic  Church:  the  communion  of  saints: 
the  forgiveness  of  sins:  the  resurrection  of 
the   bodv:    and    the   life   everlasting     .Ami'n  " 

THE    READING    OT    THE    SCRIPTfRES     (PEOPLE 
SEATED > 

r'le  congregation  will  remain  seated  while 
Psalm  23  IS  lung  by  the  Cathedral  choir  to 
the  words  and  music  of  the  Scottish  Psalter 

"The  Lord's  my  Shepherd.  I'll  not  want; 
He  makes  me  down  to  He 
In  pastures  green,  he  leadeth  me 
The  quiet  waters  by 

"My  soul  he  doth  restore  again: 
And  me  to  walk  doth  make 
Within  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
E'en  for  his  own  Name's  sake. 

■yea.  t.hotigh  I  walk  In  death's  dark  vale. 
Vet  win  I  fear  none  111; 
For  thou  are  with  me:  and  thy  rod 
And  staff  me  comfort  still 

"My  table  thou  hast  furnished 
In  presence  of  my  foes. 
My  head  thou  dost  with  oil  anoint. 
And  my  cup  overflows 

"Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 
.Shal!  surely  follow  me; 
And  in  God's  hou.se  fore',  ermore 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be        Amen." 


Memorial  and  pastoral  prayers 
Benediction  by  the  Bishop  of  Washington  ■ 
"Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection 
we  convmlt  Dwlght  David.  The  I>jrd  blees 
him  and  keep  hlni.  The  Lord  make  his  face 
to  shine  upon  him,  and  be  gracious  unto 
him  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
him,  and  give  him  peace,  both  now  and 
evermore 

'And  now  may  the  God  of  peace  who 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  tiie  everlasting  cove- 
nant: Make  you  perfect  In  every  Go<jd  work 
to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  Is 
well  pleasing  In  his  sight:  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  [or  ever  and  e\er. 
Amen." 

Hymn   I. tuny  by  all.  ■standing): 

"Onward.  Christian  soldiers, 
M.irohlng  as  to  war. 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before! 
Christ,  the  royal  Master. 
Leads  against  the  foe: 
Forward  into  battle. 
See.  his  banners  go 

"Onward.   Christian  soldiers. 
Marching  .is  to  war. 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before ! 

'Like  a  mighty  army 
Moves  the  Church  of  God; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading 
Where   the   saints   have   trod: 
We  arc  not  divided. 
All  one  body  we. 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine. 
One  In  charity  "Refrain. 

"Onward,  then,  ye  people, 
Join  our  happy  throng. 
Blend    with   ours   your   voices 
In  the  triumph  song: 
Glory,  laud,  and  honor 
Unto  Christ  the  King: 
This  through  countless  ages 
Men  and  angels  sing 

"Refrain  Amen." 

Duniig  the  stnging  of  the  hymn  the  Min- 
•\fer  and  Honorary  Pallbearers  take  their 
places  around  the  body  and  iit  the  end  of  the 
hymn  they  escort  it  to  the  North  Entrance 
while  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the 
President's   Own.   plays   "Army  Blue." 

Honors  to  the  President  played  by  the 
Marine  Band. 

As  the  body  is  i-arned  doun  the  steps  of 
the  Cathedral  the  Marine  Band  will  play 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

The  congregation  leaves  to  the  tolling  of 
the  Bourdon  Belt. 

OPnCIATlNC   CLERGY 

The  Reverend  Edward  L  R  Elson.  Minister. 
National  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Very  Re\erend  Francis  B.  Sayre.  Jr. 
Dean  of  Washington  Cathedral 

The  Rlt;ht  Reverend  William  F  Crelghton. 
Bishop  of  Washington 

Choir  of  the  Washington  Cathedral.  Paul 
Callaway,  organist. 

script"re  selecnons  read  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Edward  L   R   Elson.  Mi.nister.  the  Na- 
tional    Presbyteriaw     CiirRCH.     AT     the 
Pt^NER.^L    Service    of    President    Dwight 
Davio  Eisenhower.  March  31,  1969 
Hear    the    reading    of    God's    word,    being 
excerpts    from     the    Letters    of    Paul,    the 
Apostle,    and   the   words   of   our   Lord    Jesus 
Christ. 

II  Timothy  4  6  and  7-   "  the  time  of 

my  departure  Is  at  hand  "  "I  have  fought  a 
good  aght.  I  have  finished  my  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith." 

Romans  8  14.  35.  37  to  39:  "For  tis  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  they  are  the 
•ons  of  God  "  "Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ••  shall  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 


ness, or  peril,  or  sword?"  "Nay.  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us,"  ""For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come.  "  "Nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  .my  other  creature  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ood.  which  Is 
In  Christ  Jesus  aui  Lord  " 

I  ThessHlonlans  4  13,  14.  .uid  IR  "But  I 
would  not  have  you  to  be  Ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  tliem  which  are  iisleep,  that  ye 
sorrow  not.  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope  "  "For  If  we  believe  that  Jes\is  died  and 
rose  again,  o\en  so  them  :ilso  which  sleep  In 
Jesu.s  will  God  bring  ■with  hlin  "  "Wherefore 
comfort   one  another  with   these  words  " 

II  Corinthians  4  5:  "Pur  we  know  that  If 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  we  have  ii  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

I  <"i>rlnthlans  13  9  to  13:  "For  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  In  part."  But  when 
that  which  Is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  Is  in  part  shall  be  done  away"  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child  I  understoixl 
as  a  child.  I  thought  .is  a  child:  but  when  I 
became  a  man.  I  put  away  childish  ihlngs;  " 
"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  d.irkly:  but 
then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  m  part:  but 
tlien  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 
"And  now  ablrietli  faith,  hope  chanty,  these 
three:   but  the  greatest  of  these  Is  charity  " 

I  Corinthians  15  57  and  58:  "Tlianks  be  t<j 
God.  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  "ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  m  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much ;is  ve  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  m  the  Lord  "" 

Ephesiaas  6:  10  to  18:  "Finally,  my  breth- 
ren, be  strong  in  the  Lord,  .-ind  !n  the  power 
of  his  might."  Put  on  the  whole  .irmour  oj 
God.  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  agam.st 
the  wiles  of  the  devil  "  "For  we  wrestle  not 
.igaiiist  llesli  and  blood,  but  utj.unst  prin- 
cipalities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  si>lntual 
wickedness  in  lugh  places  "  "Wherefore  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God.  that  \c 
may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day.  and 
having  done  all.  to  stand.""  Stand  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  .iboiit  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  uf  nehteousness: 
"And  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  ui 
the  gcispel  of  peace:  "  "Above  all.  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  hery  darts  ol  the  wTcked  ' 
■".^nd  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  ol  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
Gc>d.  "Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirit." 

Hear  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirlst 

Matthew  5.  3.  4.  8,  9:  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
In  'spirit  lor  theirs  is  the  kingdom  ol 
heaven."  '"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for 
they  shall  be  comforted  '"  '"Blessed  are  the 
pure  In  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God."' 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  ol  God   " 

John  14  (adapted  from  the  Presbyterian 
Book  of  Common  Worship):  "Jesus  said: 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe 
in  God.  believe  also  In  Me.  In  My  Father's 
house  are  many  dwelling  places:  if  it  were 
not  so.  I  would  have  told  you  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  yoti.  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
vou  unto  Myself:  that  where  I  am.  there  ve 
may  be  also  And  whither  I  eo  ve  know,  and 
the  way  we  know  I  am  the  way.  the  trtith, 
and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  Me 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you. 
being  vet  present  with  you  But  the  Com- 
forter, which  Is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  Mv  name  He  shall  teach 
vou  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  Mv  peace  I  give 
unto  you;    not  as   the   world  giveth.   give   I 
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unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 

neither  let  It  be  afraid."  " 


Invisible  are  as  one  In  Thy  higher  kingdom. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Prayers  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R. 

Elson.    Minister,    the    National    Presby- 

tfrian  Church,  at  the  Fvneral  Service  or 

President     Dwight     David     Eisenhower, 

March  31,  1969 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  mercies  and  Giver 
of  all  comfort,  deal  graciously,  we  pray  Thee, 
with  all  those  who  mourn  this  day,  that 
c.istlng  every  care  on  Thee,  they  may  know 
the  consolation  of  Thy  love,  the  healing  of 
Thy  grace,  and  the  companionship  of  Thy 
jiresence    Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  draw  us  close  to  Thee 
and  let  Thy  light  and  Joy  All  our  souls  as 
■A-e  offer  unto  Thee  the  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing of  our  hearts:  for  the  mystery  and  won- 
der of  life  here  and  hereafter.  We  thank  Thee 
that  deep  in  the  human  heart  is  an  un- 
quenchable trust  that  life  does  not  end  with 
death,  that  the  Father  who  made  us  will 
care  for  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  vision  even 
,is  He  has  cared  for  us  In  this  earthly  pU- 
u'rlmage.  We  praise  Thy  name  that  our  hope 
iias  been  so  wondrously  confirmed  In  the  life. 
The  words  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  sacred 
memories  and  hallo'W'ed  recollections  which 
cluster  about  this  hour. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  Dwight 
D.ivld  For  his  goodly  heritage,  his  godly  par- 
(^nts.  his  boyhcxxl  home  and  early  training, 
.nd  lor  his  beloved  companion  of  the  years. 
We  thank  Thee  lor  the  nobility  of  his  man- 
hood, the  Integrity  of  his  person,  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  mind  and  magnanimity  of  his 
pint;  for  his  steadfastness  under  provoca- 
tion, for  his  plfts  of  reconciliation,  for  his 
'Kindness  and  his  firmness,  for  his  compas- 
,'-lon  and  inercv.  for  his  warm  friendship,  his 
transparent  .spirituality,  his  patience  In  suf- 
lerlne.  and  for  all  that  endeared  him  to  the 
multitudes  of  mankind  Especially  do  we 
Thank  Thee  for  his  Christian  testimony,  for 
•he  depth  and  durability  of  his  faith,  for  his 
constant  witness  to  the  spiritual  basis  of  ottr 
■omn^.on  life,  lor  his  .steadfastness  in  seeking 
•o  know  and  to  do  Thy  will,  and  for  his  dally 
walk  with  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  too  for  all  the  human 
ixraces  with  which  Thou  didst  endow  him — 
:or  his  sheer  ioy  in  livlne.  for  his  Infections 
;uimor.  his  zeal  .is  sportsman  and  competitor. 
his  love  of  beauty  and  his  efforts  to  express 
It  on  canvas  and  in  words,  for  his  love  of 
tamlly  and  for  the  sanctity  of  his  home. 

O    Ood.    In    who.se    sovereign    will    is    the 
■iestlnv  of  men  and  nations,  who  art  a  God 
'f  history  and  beyond  history,  we  give  Thee 
peclal  thanks  for  the  maenltude  of  his  pub- 
ic .service — for  his  military  prowess  in  de- 
fense of  freedom:  for  lils  leadership  In  wln- 
v.Xnz  and  In  conservlns  the  peace:  for  his  hleh 
ervice  as  President  of  the  Republic.  We  give 
TTiee  'hanks  for  his  vast  labors  transcending 
•II    parties    and    faction,    encompassing    all 
:nen  and  tiatlons.  for  his  hleh  vision  of  the 
iietter  world  to'ward  which  all  men  of  good 
■vin  .strive,  and  for  his  devotion  to  that  higher 
;:i!:i:dom.  the  ruler  of  which  Is  God  and  the 
'.aw  C'f  which  Is  love. 

O  Eternal  Father,  suffer  us  not  to  miss 
'he  glorv  ol  this  hour.  May  a  new  spirit  arise 
in  us  This  day  Give  us  eyes  to  see  and  hearts 
'o  feel  the  undaunted  courage,  the  Invincible 
:alth.  the  unconquerable  love  of  Thy  servant, 
Dwight  David,  that  we  may  be  true  as  he 
was  true,  loyal  as  he  was  loyal:  that  we  may 
henceforth  he  cood  enough  and  great  enough 
for  our  times  Tlirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
■Amen 

And  now.  O  Father,  who  doest  all  things 
well,  with  thankful  hearts  that  Thou  has 
civen  him  to  tis  for  a  .season,  we  give  Tliy 
ervant.  Dwieht  David,  back  to  Thy  tender 
•  are.  until  the  shadows  flee  away,  and  the 
brighter   day   dawns,   when   the   visible   and 


TIME  TO  SQUELCH  PETTY  TiTlANTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Time 
To  Squelch  Petty  ^^•rants,"  publii^hed  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Tuesday.  April 
1,1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  To  Squelch  Petty   Tyrants 

Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  (R..  111.)  has  said  he 
win  "go  to  the  highest  authority  in  this  gov- 
ernment to  get  somebody  fired"  If  officials  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commls- 
misslon  and  the  office  of  federal  contract 
compliance  persist  In  their  "harassment"  of 
employers. 

It  was  Sen.  Dlrksen's  warning  to  Clifford 
L.  Alexander  Jr..  chairman  of  the  EEOC.  at 
a  hearing  with  which  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D..  Mass.)  made  his  debut  as  chairman  of  ,i 
judiciary  svibcommittee  on  administrative 
practices.  Sen.  Kennedy  already  had  made 
his  debut  as  a  candidate  for  President  in  1972 
by  calling  for  an  accommodation  of  Red 
China,  thus  burnishing  his  imafe  as  a  true 
"liberal,"  and  the  hearing  on  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  employment  practices  -was  an 
act  of  homage  to  another  Important  bloc  of 
voters:   the  Negroes 

Sen.  Kennedy  protested  indignantly,  there- 
fore, when  Sen.  Dirksen  told  Alexander,  a 
Negro,  that  a  hearing  he  conducted  in  Los 
Angeles  "resembled  a  carnival,  a  personal 
vendetta"  aeainst  emplovers  :ind  unions  md 
was   a   travesty   of   the   1964   civil   rl<?hts   .ict. 

Earlier  Sen.  Dirksen.  on  the  Senate  floor, 
had  called  for  an  Investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee of  "many  allegations  in  recent 
months  that  employers  are  being  forced  to 
comply  with  reckless  and  coiiflicting  orders- 
issued  by  a  number  of  povernment  depart- 
ments under  the  threat  that  their  federal 
contracts  will  be  withdrawn  if  they  do  not 
knuckle  under."  He  obtained  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  a  series  of 
articles  from  Barron's  Weekly  revle'winc  .some 
of  the  more  outrageous  abuses  of  authority 
by  administrative  officials. 

One  article  reported  that  federal  road 
builders  all  over  the  countrv  have  v.-arned  the 
Senate  public  'works  committee  that  the  fed- 
eral highway  program  is  "coming  to  a  virtual 
standstill"  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
complying  with  EEOC  and  OFCC  reeiilations 
A  flagrant  example  of  their  intrusive  and 
arbitrary  meddling  involved  a  «5,000,00n 
highway  contract  awarded  on  Feb.  21.  196R. 
to  Carl  M.  Geupel.  of  Columbus.  O.  Five  days 
earlier  the  OFCC  had  issued  a  regulation 
saying  each  federal  aid  construction  contract 
of  $500,000  or  more  must  have  Its  approval 
before  going  into  effect 

Geupel  was  told  that  he  would  have  to 
come  up  with  an  "affirmative  action  program" 
that  would  prevent  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. He  said  he  could  not  do  that  unless 
the  federal  agencies  told  him  what  they 
wanted.  Later  he  was  told  to  produce  "man- 
ning tables  by  race."  which  would  amount  to 
a  contractual  undertaking  to  employ  specific 
numbers  of  Negroes  In  each  craft  Geupel  said 
he  could  not  do  that  because  he  obtained  liis 
workers  thru  a  union  hiring  hall.  He  might 
have  added  that  If  he  tried  to  get  them  else- 
where he  would  have  a  strike  on  his  hands 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  board  on 
his  back. 

On  April  12  the  bureau  of  public  roads 
called  for  new  bids  on  the  job,  b^ut  P  E, 
Hasheter.  director  of  the  Ohio  public  high- 
way department,  refused,  protesting  that  It 
Is  "a  matter  of  grave  concern"  -when  duly 
authorized    representatives    of    the    United 


States  enter  Into  a  contract  and  other  repre- 
sentathes  of  the  government  "then  order 
that  agreement  breached,  " 

On  May  22.  Frank  H  Weltzel,  assistant 
contrriller  general  of  the  United  .States  ruled 
that  no  obligations  not  specified  in  adver- 
tisements for  bids  may  be  imposed  upon 
road  contractors  after  contr.icts  have  been 
.iwarded.  but  the  federal  agencies  still  re- 
fused to  honor  Geupels  contract.  Finally 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  1968 
highway  act  incorporating  Wcltzel's  ruling 
and  Geupel  obtained  permission  to  go  ahead 
with  the  job.  He  said  tlie  delay  would  cost 
him  $200,000  to  $300,000  in  increased  wage 
rates  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  material 
costs. 

To  get  around  the  highway  act  amend- 
ment, the  Federal  highway  administration, 
last  Oct.  1,  issued  order  7-2.  requiring  all 
road  contractors  to  be  "iirc-qualified"  and 
establishing  vague  procedures,  which  liave 
all  but  stopped  federal  highway  construc- 
tion. California  has  been  'unable  to  start 
work  on  a  VOO-mlllion-dollar  jirogram  for 
1969  because  only  two  of  its  300  contract,cjr8 
have  been  pre-quallfied.  In  New  York,  which 
has  re-qualified  none,  all  work  Is  being 
delayed. 

Another  horrible  examjile  Is  the  case  of 
the  Allen-Bradley  Co..  of  Milwaukee,  new- 
pending  before  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
.Shu:T7  On  Jnii  16.  W  Will.ird  Wirtz,  formier 
secretary,  upheld  the  findini?  of  a  hearing 
panel  that  while  the  company  iiad  not  dis- 
criminated against  lndlvldual",,ppllcants.  Its 
failure  to  undertake  .special  recn-.itment  of 
Negroes  constituted  (.'rounds  for  debarment 
from  all  federal  contracts  The  companv. 
■n-hlch  has  asked  Shultz  tD  overrule  the  Wlrtz 
decision  remlndea  the  government  that 
about  18,000  applicants  walk  in  and  apply 
for  the  1..500  or  .so  jobs  it  fills  each  year".  To 
go  out  and  recruit  Negroes,  It  said,  v,-ouId  be 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1964  civil  rlght=  act. 

The  fantastic  cost  of  .'hoes,  clothing,  and 
other  consumers'  goods,  the  years  of  w-altlng 
required  for  a  car  or  an  apartment,  and  the 
dismal  lailure  of  the  agriculture  program  In 
communist  Russia  are  examples  of  what  'a-III 
happen  in  this  country  if  the  proliferation 
of  idiotic  regulations  and  ':.rders  bv  petty 
tyrants  is   not  stopped. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  tlie  lo'.Iowin?  letters,  which  were 
referred  a.s  indicated: 

liEPORT    OF    REAPPOnTI'-'N'MFNT    OP    AN 

Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans"  Administration  for 
"Medical  care."  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation: to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

The  1969  Regtlar  Nav^l  Reskp.ve  Officers 
Traini.n'g  Corps  Program 
A  letter  from  the  vice  admiral.  L' S,  Navy. 
Chief  of  Nav:il  Personnel,  transmitting  the 
list  of  principal  and  alternate  candldat^es 
selected  for  the  1969  Regular  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  program,  dated  March 
28.  1969  (With  an  accompanvine  listi:  t-o 
the  Committ^-e  on  Armed  .Scr\1ces 

Report  on  the  National  Indi'strhi.  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  i  Instillations  and  Logistics  i.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  To  law.  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  dated  April  1. 
1969  (With  an  acconipanvine  report! :  to  the 
Committee  oii  Armed  .Services. 
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Disposal   or  Plati.vt-m   Prom    :he   Nation\l 
Stock  pn-s 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  withdraw- 
ing prripoeed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  platinum  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  15, 
1969.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Simmer    Employment    op    District    Ptblic 
School  Tea c  hers 

\  Ifter  frnm  the  .^fwl.stant  to  the  Com- 
mls.sluner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trftns- 
mlttlni?  .1  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  pay  received  by  public  school 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
employment  during  the  summer  vacation 
perlixl  (With  accompanying  papers i.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Proposed    Legislation    Providing    for    Con- 

strvction    a.vd    modernizatioi*   of   public 

Health  Centers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  pub- 
lic health  centers  and  public  and  nonprofit 
private  facilities  for  long-term  care,  reha- 
bilitation facilities,  and  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  to  provide  for  loan  guarantees 
for  nonproflt  private  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities,  and  for  other  purp<ise8 
I  with  accompanying  papers  i:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare 

Report  ^if  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  Statks 

A  letter  from  the  National  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Girl  Scout 
organization  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1368  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
p<Tt  I  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

Report  >f  the  OFncE  or  Economic 
Opportvnity 
A  letter  irom  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporiunltv.  transmit- 
ting. pursu£.nt  to  law.  a  final  report  of  an 
independent  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
Implementation  of  sections  210  and  211  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1969  iwith  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  .Mr  .\LLOTT  fr-  m  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Irsular  Affairs 

Harrison  L..esch.  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Serretary  of  the  Interior 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

O  FYed  Steele.  Jr.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Reglon.il  Conxmlsslon. 

W  Donald  Brewer,  of  CoIoraUo.  to  be 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Four  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission 


PETITIO.N3  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.    were   laid    before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,    and    referred    as 
indicated 


By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
Concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legislative 
A.ssembly.    State    of    North    Dakota     to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

■S    Con     Rf!)     16 
■  .\  concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  .'■ec- 
retary    of    transportation    to    review    and 
amend  the  department  of  transportation's 
Internal  policies  regarding  highway  beau- 
tlrtcatlon.   so   as    to   aiford    the   continued 
oper.'jtl.in    of    the   outdoor   advertising    In- 
dustry and  allied  iiidu.strles.  .^nd  affording 
local  enterprises  the  opportunity  to  adver- 
tise m  this  manner,  subject  to  state  con- 
trol  and   whereby   said   indiistrles  .ind  en- 
terprises   <if    North    Dakota    would    attain 
equality  with  similar  industries  and  >nter- 
prLses  located   ui   the   more  densely  popu- 
lated and  developed  states 
"Whereas,  on  October  22.  196.').  the  Elghty- 
nmth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica enacted   public   law  89  286.   whereby   the 
regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  .idjacent  to 
the  interstate  system  and  the  state  primary 
system  was  made  the  object  of  federal  con- 
trol, and 

Whereas,  the  purported  legislative  object 
of  public  law  fl9  285  was  that  the  several 
states  provide  for  the  effective  control  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  outdo<)r  adver- 
tising signs,  displays,  and  devices  located 
within  six  hundred  slxtv  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right  of  wav  of  the  respective 
highway  systems  Provided  further  that  such 
signs,  displays  and  devices  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  customary  use.  with  respect  to  size, 
spacing  and  lighting;  ^md 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  directional  and  other 
ofBclnl  il«ns.  signs  advertising  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  property  upon  which  the  sign  is 
located  and  those  signs  advertising  the  activ- 
ities conducted  on  the  property  upon  which 
the  sign  la  located,  and  unzoned  and  zoned 
''ommerciul  or  industrial  areas  were  ex- 
empted from  the  Act  i\»  to  use  for  advertis- 
ing purposes:  and 

Whercus.  In  1967  the  then  secretary  of 
transportation,  by  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
tlie  house  sub-committee  on  roads,  public 
works  committee,  house  of  representatives, 
defined  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  unzoned 
commercial  or  Industrial  activity  in  an  area 
to  be.  the  existence  of  at  least  one  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  activity  In  an  area  to  be 
considered  as  unzoned  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial property:    and 

"Where-as,  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  being 
the  most  rural  state  In  the  Union,  under  the 
definition  of  unzoned  commercial  and  indus- 
trial prescribed  by  the  secretary  <>f  trans- 
portation, win  be  thwarted  not  only  in  its 
efforts  at  economic  dUerslflcatlon  Into  new 
arena  of  business  :wid  industry,  but  also  in- 
cur a  severe  setback  w  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing business  as  it  presently  exists  with  Ita 
consequential  detrimental  effect  on  those 
business  enterprises  relying  upon  such  meth- 
od of  communication,  and 

"Whereas,  within  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
there  will  ultlm.itely  be  approximately  560 
miles  of  interstate  system  ,ind  approximately 
6000  miles  of  primary  system,  tor  a  total  of 
6560  miles,  of  which  a  total  of  80  miles  would 
qualify  .ls  unzoned  and  zoned  commercial  or 
industrial,  which  would  constitute  the  total 
nuleage  available  for  outdoor  advertising 
purposes  of  which  total,  approximately  thirty 
nrules  are  outside  of  the  limits  of  municipali- 
ties:  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  by 
administrative  order,  on  December  3.  1965. 
prohibited  the  erection  of  any  advertising 
device  within  six  hundred  sixty  feet  of  the 
right  of  way  on  the  interstate  and  state 
primary  highway  systems  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  highway  commissioner,  and 
"Whereas,   the  sute  of  North  Dakota  has 


enacted  enabling  legislation  whereby  outdot^r 
advertising  can  \->e  ttTertively  ismtrolled  and 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  public  Inw 
89-285.  and  to  that  end  has  propo.sed  -m 
agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  state  and 
the  federal  government  to  pro\lde  for  the 
effective  control  of  miulo-ir  advertlslr.g  which 
agreement  was  subsequently  reje<'teti  by  the 
federal  government:   ,ind 

Whereas,  after  the  legislative  creation  .' 
the  highway  corridor  board,  that  lxi«rrt 
sought  to  limit  out<loor  advertising  to  the 
perimeter  adjacent  to  and  uutlymg  the  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  state,  thus  providing  effec- 
tive control  uf  outdoor  advertising,  without 
eliminating  the  industry:  and 

"Whereas,  the  only  alternative  to  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  Is  a  strict  compliance  with 
public  law  89  285.  as  interpreted  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  department  f>f  transpirtatlon, 
which  win  result  In  the  ultimate  clirnlnatlun 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  industry  as  a  re- 
munerative enterprise  in  the  state  of  North 
Dakota:  and 

"Whereas  the  estimated  cost  to  the  state 
of  North  Dakota  to  comply  with  the  ad- 
ministrative InlerpretatUin  of  public  law  89- 
285.  would  be  $1,800,000.  not  considering  any 
lo.ss  of  other  forms  of  income  and  revenue 
Inuring  to  the  state  economy 

"Now.  therefore  l>e  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Slate  of  Nt^th  Dakota  the  House 
of  Representatives  cnncurrlng  therein  That 
the  Forty-hrst  Legislative  .Assen-.blv  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  re-examine  .md  re-evalu,ite  the  nu- 
merous policy  mem,  randums  .md  jKillcy  ile- 
clslons  affecting  the  iiiterpretar  ion  of  public 
law  89-285.  as  they  pertain  to  the  administra- 
tive definition  of  an  unzoned  commercial  or 
industrial  area  and  would  urtte  tl.e  exlstlnij 
definition  be  .set  aside  or  mudlhed  so  a,s  to 
permit  controlled  advertising  in  those  areas 
without  defiling  the  amenities  of  nature  ad- 
jacent to  North  Dakota  highways.  thi;s  a:- 
fordlng  the  motorist  a  clear  and  uncluttered 
corridor  for  his  driving  pleasure  between 
urban  areas  while  still  providing  the  mer- 
chant the  opportunity  to  advertise  In  a  regu- 
lated and  controlled  manner, 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  concirrent  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  to  the 
governors  of  the  states  of  South  Dakot-a. 
Montana,  New  Mexico.  Wyoming,  .Nebraska 
Minnesota.  Kan.sas.  Oklahoma.  Texas  Colo- 
rado, Idaho.  .Arizona.  Nevada.  Oregon  Wash- 
ington. Iowa.  Missouri.  .Arkansas  Upiuslana. 
Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Mlchiean.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Vlritima.  Tennessee.  Mis- 
sissippi. .Alabama.  ae<.ircia.  Florida.  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 

Richard   T    L.\rsen. 

President  or  the  Senate. 
■Tj:o  I.riDHiiLM. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Ernest    N    Johnson. 

'Speaker  of  the  House. 

"G    R.  Gn.LMATH. 

■Chu't  Clerk  of  the  House. 
A  petition  of  Jack  Kamsler.  JoUet.  IK  .  pe- 
titioning for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judli-l  iry 


BILLS  AND  .JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Hills  and  loint  re.solutions  were  intro- 
duced, road  the  fir^t  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous coti.sent.  the  second  time,  .ind  le- 
ferred  as  follows: 
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By  .Mr  MATHIAS: 
S  1725  \  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  deduction 
Irom  gross  inciime  for  expenses  of  one  visit 
.innually  between  a  member  of  the  US. 
.Armed  Forces  and  his  mimedlate  family;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fui.ince. 

By     Mr.     DIRKSEN     (for     Mr.     Gold- 
water  1  : 
S    1726   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mellnda  Ba- 
tista   Pacheng,j;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TOWER 
S    1727    .A  bii;   for  the  relief  of  Col,  How- 
ell T    Walker.  US,  Air  Force,  retired;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PEARSON 
S    1728,  -A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr,  and  Joao 
Fangunlello;  and 

S  1729,  A  b:ll  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Smith:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PACKWOOD 
S,    1730.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Kimball 
Bros,  Lumber  Co  ;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

Bv  Mr    MOXTOYA: 
S,  17:n,  A  bill   lor  the  relief  of  Au   Ycung 
Kwal  Wing;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  CHURCH: 
S   1732   A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Craters  of  the  Motjn  National  Monument 
m  Idaho  as  wllderne.s.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

I  See  the  rehiarks  of  Mr.  Chcrch  when  he 
introduced     the     above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 
By   Mr    JAVITS: 
S,  1733,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  to  provide  for  prrants  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  public  health 
enters  ,ind  public  and  nonprofit  private  la- 
illtles  tor  long-term  care,  rehabilitation  fa- 

■  ilitles,  and  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers, 
■o  provide  for  loan  guarantees  for  nonprofit 
private  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
1  ilitles.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
:nittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 

■  ier  a   separata   heading.) 

Bv  Mr  JAVITS  i  f or  himself.  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE.  Mr   Randolph.  Mr.  Schweiker. 

;i.nd   Mr,  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 

S   1734.    .A    bill    to   amend    the   Elementary 

nd  Secondary  Education  .Act  of  1965  in  order 

'.  authorize  a  program  of  grants  to  strength- 

•  n   local   educational   agencies:    to  the  Com- 

:nutee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  jAvrrs  when  he  In- 
roduced   the   ;ibove  bill,  which   appear  un- 
;er   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr,  HARTKE: 
S.    1735     A    bill    to    increase    from   $600   to 
31.000   the   personal    income   tax   exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer   ( Including  the  exemption  for 
,1  spouse,  the  exemption  lor  a  dependent,  and 
•he  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness i;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hearing.) 
By  Mr   MOSS: 
S    1736,  .\  bill  to  reimburse  the  Ute  Tribe 
•f    the    Uintah    and    Ouray    Reservation    for 
ribal    funds    that    were    used    to    construct, 
operate,    and    maintain    the    Uintah    Indian 
irrigation  project.  Utah,  .and  for  other  pur- 
:)oEes.    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
insular  .Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  NELSON : 
s,   1737    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chen  Yeh 
'  'iiang:  and 

•<.  1738    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wai  Keung 
I'sang:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr   GORE: 
S    1739,  -A  bill  to  extend  the  health  insur- 
ance program  est-ablished  by  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  disabled  workers 


who  have  not  attained  age  65  but  are  receiv- 
ing dlBabillty  Insurance  benefits  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  R.iilri  ad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  and  to  amerd  tue  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  lor  tost-of- 
livlng  adjustments  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder  and  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
thereunder:    to   the   Committee    on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Gore  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tzan  Etos 
Melidonla; 

S.  1741.  A  bill  lor  tlie  relief  of  Lap  Wo 
Tsnn; 

S.  1742.   A   bill   for  the  relief  (jf  Kti   Yuen: 

S,  1743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Keung 
Ho; 

S.  1744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chau  Chlm: 

S.  1745.  A  bni  for  the  relief  nf  Yuet  Kwan 
Wong: 

S.  1746.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Wea  Luni 
Phuan; 

S.  1747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  L,f  Wo  Wa 
Cheng:  and 

S.  1748.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Yuk   Li.m 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.irv. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  em- 
ployee-management relations  in  the  Federal 
services,  and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  i  for  himself.  Mr,  Can- 
non. Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr  Holland.  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr,  .McGovern.  -Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr,  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  i  : 

S.  1750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  financing  structural. 
operational,  or  other  changes  to  meet  stand- 
ards required  by  Federal  law  or  State  law 
enacted  in  conformity  therewith:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Bible   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .ippear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  NELSON : 

S.  17?i.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians; 
and 

S.  1752.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  surveys  and 
research  relating  to  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, and  ecological  systems:  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  lie 
introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   NELSON: 

S.  1753.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment for  use  in  the  L'nited  States  of  the 
chemical  compound  known  as  DDT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading  ) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  1754.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  from 
abuses  relative  to  excessive  charges  for  life. 
health,  and  accident  Insurance  pursuant  to 
consumer  credit  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PRoxMrRE  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  .Mr,  HARRIS: 

S,  1755  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo  Dl 
Martmo.  lils  wife.  Maria  Di  Martlno,  and  their 
son.  .Agatino  Di  Martino:  to  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN 

S.  1756  .A  bill  to  an. end  the  Packers  ..nd 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  require  packers  .ind  chain  store  firms  to 
make  public  certain  information  rel;ulng  to 
the  number  of  cattle  fed  by  them  each  week: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  McGovern   wlien 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading) 
By  .Mr    MO.SS: 

S.  1757.  -A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  .i  child's 
insurance  benefit  received  by  ,in  individual 
under  ilie  .Social  .Sectirity  .Act  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  detenniniiig  whether  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  dependent  of  a  taxpayer:  to  the 
Committee  un  Finance, 

'  .See  the  :  eir.arks  of  Mr  Moss  when  he 
:niroduced  the  .ibove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der .1  separate  heading  ) 

By     Mr      DIRKSEN     i  for     Mr.     Ooi  n- 

WATER  I   : 

S.J.  Res,  85,  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  .Au- 
gust 26.  1969.  through  September  1,  1969.  as 
"National  Archery  Week":  to  the  dmrnittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS    t  for  himself  and   Mr. 
Goodell) : 

S  J.  Res  H6.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion desienatlng  the  7-day  period  l>eginning 
October  19  ;ind  ending  October  25  of  each 
year  as  "National  Play  .Schools  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Javits   when    he 
mtrotiuced  the  ,.bove  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  i:nder  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

.S.J.  Res  87.  .A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  ;imendnipnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
cltii;ens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced tiie  above  joint  resolutl.sn.  which 
appe;ir  under  a  .-eparate  heading.) 


S,    1736— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REIMBURSE  UTE  TRIBE 

.Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
imburse the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Re.servation  for  tribal  funds  that 
were  used  to  construct,  operate,  .md 
maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress  S.  1765'  but  ob.lections  were 
made  to  it  by  the  Department  of  Ju.stice 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Since  that 
time  a  complete  inve.'^tigatlon  ;-.as  been 
made  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  suggested  .some  amendments,  Tliose 
aniendments  are  included  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  :s  about 
S3 '2  million.  The  amounts  in  the  bill 
have  been  verified  by  the  Ute  Tribe  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  .■\fTairs. 

The  remedy  sought  by  this  legislation 
will  not  .'•et  a  precedent  for  nther  tribes 
since  similar  remedies  have  already  been 
made  available,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  Crow.  Blackfoot.  Flathead.  Fort 
Peck,  and  Wind  River  Indians. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  '17.36'  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  UinUh  and  Ouray  Reserva- 
tion for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Umtah  Indian  irrigation  project,  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3  1736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
American  m  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  "vhe  Interior  Is  .authorized  to  re- 
imburse the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah  for  tribal 
funds  that  have  been  used  for  the  conitruc- 
non.  'iper.^tlon,  and  maintenance  of  the  Uln- 
can  Indian  Irrlijatlon  project.  Utah,  com- 
puted .ind  .adjusted  .is  follows 

I  a)  With  respect  to  construction  charges, 
the  tribal  funds  originally  Involved 
amounted  t«  5920.112  74.  Prom  that  sum 
there  shall  be  deducted  the  .imount  of  S275.- 
864  25.  which  represents  a  reimbursement  of 
tribal  constrxictlon  funds  under  a  judgment 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
portion  of  the  constriictlon  costs  chargeable 
agaiast  non-Indian  lands  From  the  balance 
so  calculated,  there  shall  be  deducted  an 
amount  equal  to  the  construction  charges 
ajjainst  Irrigable  land  i  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  designation  of  1964) 
which  were  collected  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  land  and  deposited  in  '.he  tribal  ac- 
counts From  the  balance  so  calculated  there 
shall  be  deducted  SI. 250.  which  represents 
the  tribal  tunds  used  to  purchase  the  follow- 
ing described  iands.  title  to  which  w.w  taken 
:n  'he  name  of  the  United  States  and  which 
hereafter  snail  be  held  by  tiie  United  States 
in  trust  fo-  the  tribe- 

West  ha.f  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  section  18.  town- 
ship 1  south  rana;e  l  east.  contalrUng  3  acres: 
South  half  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter  section  :J6.  town- 
ship 1  south  range  4  west,  rontainln:^  S>  acres; 
"Northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  section  32.  township  1  north 
range  1  west,  containing  10  acres,  and 

Southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  section 
12.  township  I  fouth  ranjje  4  west,  conuining 
2  6  .icres,  all  in  Uinta  special  base  and  merid- 
ian. Utah. 

The  balance  so  caictilated  shall  be  increased 
by  adding  interest  on  the  amovuits  that  com- 
prise the  *i»20.112  74  irom  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  each  amount  was  originally 
used  for  the  project  to  January  28.  '.958.  the 
date  of  the  Court  ijf  C!:Ums  judgment,  ,ind 
interest  from  Januarv  28.  1958.  lo  the  date  of 
this  Act  on  8920.112.74  adjusted  by  the 
deductions  provided  for  In  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection 

lb)  With  respect  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance charges,  the  tribal  funds  originally 
involved  ajiiounted  to  S529  828  20  Prom  that 
sum  there  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
SI58,856  17.  which  represents  a  reimburse- 
ment of  tribal  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  under  a  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Clalrrxs  for  the  pKjrtlon  .if  the  opera- 
tion and  m.iintenance  costs  chargeable 
against  .lon-Indlan  lands.  From  the  halance 
so  calculated,  there  shall  be  deducted  an 
amount  equal  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  against  Irrigable  land  i  deter- 


mined acitirdlni;  to  the  approved  Uesl|j;natl>'n 
of  1964)  which  were  collected  from  the 
proceeds  of  .-ales  of  land  and  other  sources 
and  def>.sile<l  in  the  tribal  accounts  The 
balance  =o  calculated  shall  be  Increased  by 
adding  Interest  on  the  amounts  that  com- 
prise the  $529,828  20  trom  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  each  amount  was  originally 
iLsed  for  the  project  to  January  28.  1958.  the 
date  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Judgment,  and 
Interest  on  tlie  amounts  that  comprise  the 
balnnce  calculated  pursuant  to  the  nrst  three 
^entence8  of  this  sub.sectlon,  from  January 
28.  1968.  or  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  each 
amount  was  used  for  the  project  to  the  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  Indians  and  former 
members  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uin- 
tah and  Ouray  Reservation  terminated  by  the 
Act  of  August  27.  1964  1 68  Stat.  868 1  "  who 
sold  project  lands  that  were  nonlrriijable 
•  determined  according  to  the  approved 
designation  of  1964)  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  charges  which 
wt're  collected  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales. 

Sec.  3.  Twenty-seven  and  one  hundred 
sixty-two  thousandths  per  cent  (27  162'  i  of 
the  sum  determined  to  be  due  the  tribe  under 
section  1  hereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary ■  >f  the  Interior  directly  to  the  Ute  Dis- 
tribution Corporation,  a  Utah  corporation 
on;anUed  pursuant  to  said  .Act  of  August  27 
1954.  supra. 


S.  173£^— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  IHE  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  in  these 
times  of  drastic  increases  in  the  price 
level.  It  IS  imperative  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  to  protect  those  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  Particularly  ciuel 
hardships  are  beini;  inrlicted  upon  the 
elderly  who  are  retired  and  subsisting 
on  fixed  and  already  inadequate  incomes, 
as  well  as  upon  those  whose  earning 
power  has  become  unpaired  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  these 
citizens,  e.specially  to  those  who  depend 
on  social  security  for  a  ma.ior  portion  of 
their  income. 

Furthermore,  the  social  security  bene- 
fits packuKe  ou«hi  to  l)e  improved  from 
time  to  time  .is  we  become  more  experi- 
enced In  the  administration  of  the  var- 
ious programs  .such  as  medicare,  and 
when  such  improvements  are  financially 
teasible. 

Today  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  th.ree  major  improvements  m  social 
security.  These  are  not  the  only  chanties 
which  should  be  made,  but  I  do  want  to 
place  these  suj-'Kestions  befoie  the  Senate 
and  before  the  Finance  Committee  m 
order  that  they  will  be  considered,  along 
with  others,  when  social  security  amend- 
ments are  next  reviewed.  I  hope  such  a 
review  can  take  place  before  this  session 
is  too  far  advanced. 

This  bill  I  have  just  introduced  '.vould 
provide  medicare  for  those  who  are  for 
social  .ecurity  purixjses  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  re;;ardless  of  age  The 
lack  of  such  a  provision  con.stitutes  a 
major  'j;ap  in  the  medicare  program,  and 
one  which  we  can  and  should  now  close 
I  have  limited  coverage  to  primary  bene- 
ficiaries,  feeling   that   we   should   enter 


thi.s  area  one  step  at  a  time.  Perhaps 
when  the  cost  figures  are  all  m  and  ihtre 
has  been  a  thorough  examination  of  this 
proposal  by  the  Finance  Committee  it  v.iU 
appear  to  be  feasible  to  move  ahoad  with 
a  broader  provision  covering  the  depend- 
ents of  primary  beneficiaries.  If  .such 
ar)p*»ars  fea.^ible.  I  .-hall  support  it 

The  .second  ma.ior  part  of  this  bill 
would  provide  for  increa.sed  cash  bene- 
fits for  .social  .security  beneficiaries,  and 
would  tie  such  benefits  to  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing formula.  The  formula  I  have  .selected 
is  a  .simple  one.  Using  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1968  as  the  base  period, 
benefits  would  be  increased  each  calen- 
dar quarter  by  the  same  percentage  the 
cost  of  living  tor  that  quarter  had  risen 
above  the  cost  of  living  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  Increases  independent 
of  the  cost  of  living  could  .'-till  be  voted 
as  deemed  desirable,  and.  of  course,  ii. 
the  years  ahead  it  might  be  neces.sarv'  to 
move  the  base  period  lorward.  For  the 
time  bemg.  however,  and  for  any  likely 
period  of  duration  lor  the  current  wave 
of  inflation,  this  lormula  should  provide 
substantial  relief  and  protection. 

The  third  provision  m  this  bill  woulo 
allow  those  receiving  social  .-ecurity 
benefits  to  earn  up  to  $200  per  monti. 
without  any  loss  in  benefits.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  appropriate,  particularly 
during  times  of  rising  prices  and  a  hieh 
degree  of  utili/aiion  of  trained  man- 
power. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  voice  the  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  .-ooi' 
begin  active  coiisideration  of  ^-ocial  .se- 
curity amendments.  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  have  offered  or  will  ofTe: 
amendments  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered and  perhaps  adopted 

The  VICE  PRE:SIDENT.  The  bill  wi". 
l)e  received  and  appropriately  relerred 

The  bill  S.  1739'  to  extend  the  health 
insurance  program  established  by  ntle 
XV'III  i>f  the  Social  Security  Act  to  dis- 
abled workers  who  have  not  attained  aye 
65  but  are  receiving  disabihty  insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  and  to  amend  title  II  n; 
the  Social  Security  .■\ct  to  provide  lor 
cost-of-living  ad.iustnicnts  in  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  and  to  inc:ea.-e 
the  annual  atiujunt  indniduals  are  jier- 
mitted  to  earn  without  .suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  insurance  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  thereunder,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  reati 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1749— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE- LABOR  MAN- 
AGEMENT .\CT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appiopriate  reference,  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Employee-Labo: 
Management  .'\ct"  and  ask  unaniinoi:: 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.- 
This  is  the  same  as  the  bill  I  introduce.i 
last  .vear  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  a  crowing  restlessne.- - 
among  public  employees  has  characte:- 
ized    the    Federal    sector   the   past    few 
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years.  The  3  million  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees are  actively  demanding  rights 
enjoyed  by  other  workers  in  non-Gov- 
ernment jobs. 

The  problem  of  increasing  employee 
demands,  along  with  increasing  union- 
ization, has  caused  some  top  Government 
officials  to  become  concerned  that  the 
end  result  may  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Accordingly,  some  action  by  Con- 
gress to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  is 
needed.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  improved  employee- 
management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Due  to  the  conflict  between  the  right 
to  strike  on  the  part  of  employees  and 
the  public  interest  that  governmental 
.services  not  be  interrupted,  it  is  essential 
that  Federal  employees  be  provided  a 
l)iompt  and  fair  method  of  settling  their 
grievances,  and  my  bill  so  provides  in  its 
.statement  of  policy.  The  statement  of 
j)olicy  also  provides  that  the  right  of  em- 
i)loyees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
t!ie  officers  or  representatives  of  a  union 
or  organization  of  employees  to  present 
grievances  without  restraint,  coercion, 
interference,  intimidation,  or  reprisal  is 
recognized  and  encouraged;  and  viola- 
tion of  this  right  on  the  part  of  any  ad- 
ministrative official  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  improving 
Federal  employee-management  relations 
IS  for  the  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
labor-management  programs.  Provision 
IS  made  m  my  bill  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  followed  by  the 
executive  agencies  in  developing  and 
.tdministenn:^  labor-management  pro- 
grams. Al.so.  the  Department  of  Labor, 
again  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
.Ser\icc  Commi-ssion.  is  to  prepare  stand- 
ards of  conduct  lor  unions  or  organiza- 
tions of  Government  employees  and  a 
code  of  fair  labor  practices  in  employee- 
inanagemeiii  relations  in  the  Federal 
-ervice  with  a  view  to  .securing  uniform 
.ind  effective  policies  and  procedures. 

Arbitration  of  grievances  exists  now 
in  many  areas  of  Federal  employment. 
But  one  observer  has  commented  that 
employers  sometimes  exclude  certain  is- 
-ucs  from  arbitration,  or  view  a  decision 
'inly  as  advisory,  and  reject  it."  Arbitra- 
tion, however,  can  be  time  consuming, 
.tnd  costly.  Therefore,  all  other  efforts  to 
settle  grievances  should  be  exhausted 
first.  That  is  why  I  provide  in  the  griev- 
ance procedure  set  forth  in  my  bill  for 
•he  invocation  by  either  party  to  a  dis- 
pute of  the  services  of  the  Federal  Media- 
;ion  and  Conciliation  Service. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  Service  are  not 
iruitful.  then  a  ijarty  to  the  controversy 
can  invoke  the  services  of  a  labor-man- 
agement relations  panel.  This  panel 
would  consist  of  three  members:  one 
nominated  by  the  union  or  organization 
of  Government  employees:  or,  if  an  ag- 
iiricved  employee  is  not  a  member  of  such 
union  or  organization,  then  one  nomi- 
nated by  him:  one  member  representing 
the  manaiicment  level  of  the  executive 
iiaency:  and  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  out- 
side the   Federal  Government  who  has 


experience  in  the  labor-management 
field  and  possesses  a  reputation  for  im- 
partiality. 

The  makeup  of  such  a  panel  insures 
that  the  public  will  be  represented,  that 
the  employee  or  union  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  that  the  management  level 
of  the  agency  will  be  represented.  Also, 
the  representation  of  both  the  employee 
or  union  side  and  the  management  side 
will  be  agency  oriented,  so  that  prob- 
lems and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  agen- 
cy will  be  recognized  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant points  of  my  bill.  Such  a  panel 
could  be  established  in  any  Federal  agen- 
cy— a  factor  not  possible  under  some  pro- 
posals to  create  such  a  body  for  only  one 
agency — but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  be  completely  divorced  from  that 
particular  agency. 

My  bill  also  makes  appropriate  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  intelligence,  investigative, 
or  security  functions,  and  m  the  ca.se  of 
the  office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  set- 
tlement of  employee  grievances  and  the 
establishment  of  clearly  outhned  proce- 
dures which  are  fair  to  employees  as  well 
as  management  and  the  public  will  {jo  a 
long  way  toward  averting  future  Federal 
employee-management  crises.  I  believe 
that  if  legislation  such  as  that  embodied 
in  my  bill  were  acted  upon  favorably,  it 
would  represent  a  great — and  long  over- 
due— step  toward  improving  the  em- 
ployee-management climate  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  'S.  1749)  to  provide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
in  the  Federal  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  ts  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

.S,  1749 
Be  U  enacted  bp  the  .•Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assrmbied.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employee  Labor- 
Management  Act  " 

L.^BOR-MAN.XOEME.NT    REL.^no:-.'.-, 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  Chapter  71  uf  title  5,  United 
.States  Code,  is  .miended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereoi  the  lollowing  new  subchapter; 

"SUBCH.\PTER    ni L.\BOR-M.^.^'.^OEMENT 

REL-AI  IONS 

"§  7161.  Policy. 

"(ai  Due  to  the  conhlct  between  the  right 
to  strike  on  the  part  of  employees  and  the 
public  interest  that  governmental  services 
not  be  Interrupted,  it  is  p.ssential  that  Fed- 
eral employees  be  provided  a  prompt  and  fair 
method  of  settling  their  grievances. 

"lb)  The  right  C'l  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  officers  or 
representatives  of  ,i  '.inion  cr  organization 
of  such  "mployees  to  present  crievances  with- 
out restraint,  coercion.  Intericrence.  i:it;nil- 
dation.  cr  reprisal  is  recognized  and  encour- 
aged. Violation  of  tills  right  on  the  part  of 
any  administrative  official  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  and  shall  be  cause  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  agency  concerned. 


■5  7162.  DefitUtlons. 
"For  the  jjurpo-ses  of  this  subchapter — 
"ill  grievance'  means  a  complaint  by  any 
eniiJloyee  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Crovernment  of  the  United  States  against  the 
iiiiinagement  of  an  executive  agency,  con- 
i-ernint'  the  effect,  interpretation,  application. 
claim  (.1  ore.tch.  or  violation  of  any  law.  rule, 
or  regulation  (governing  conditions  uf  em- 
))loyment,  which  ;he  liead  of  .ui  executive 
agency  lias  the  authority  to  correct; 

■'2i  union  or  organization  of  Government 
( iiiployees'  means  any  national  ursanizatlon 
'jv  its  affiliates  made  up  in  whole  nr  ;n  part 
wf  employees  of  the  Governmen-  .jf  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  employees  par- 
t.cipate  and  jiay  dues,  and  which  lias  rs  one 
<■(  its  basic  and  central  purposes  dealinc  with 
tlie  nianaL'ement  of  an  executive  agency  con- 
cerning conditions  of  employment,  but  .shall 
not  include  a-.iy  organization  whose  bi.sic 
purpose  is  solely  social,  Iraternal.  or  limited 
!o  a  slncle  special  Interest  objective  which  is 
only  incidentally  related  to  conditions  of 
tmpioynient;  and  shall  not  include  any 
i'rffaniz,.u;on  which,  by  ritualistic  practice, 
(onstitution;tl  or  bylaws  prescription,  by 
:,icit  agreement  .;mong  ius  members  or  otherl 
Wise,  denies  membership  because  of  race. 
color,  relieion,  national  origin,  preferential 
ur  nonpreferential  civil  service  status,  or  any 
organization  sponsored  by  a  department. 
..gency,  .tctivlty.  organization,  or  facUitv  of 
'he  CTOvernmc:;t  nf  the  United  States:  aiid 

"(3)  conditions  of  emplovmenf  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  lunited  to"  woritint;  condi- 
tions, work  schedules,  work  procedures  .aito- 
mation,  safety,  t.^ansfers.  job  classincat;ons 
and  assignment.-.  det;iils,  promotional  proce- 
dures, demotions.  raU's  of  pay,  re.^sienineiits. 
reduction  in  force,  hours  of  work,  dlsciphnary 
actions,  and  such  other  matters  .js  iiiav  be 
speoihed  by  law.  rule,  or  regulation, 

"I  7163.     Labor-management  programs. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Civil  SeVvice  Commission,  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  to  be  iollowed 
by  executive  agencies  m  deveioplng  and  ad- 
iiiinistering   labor-.nianage.ment    programs, 

"(tai  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Commi.ssion 
that  an  executive  agency  has  failed  to  devel- 
op an  adequate  Libor-nianaeement  proeram 
or  h:ts  permitted  administrative  \iol,atioii-  of 
such  program  to  occur,  the  Secretary  oi  Labor 
.-hall.  With  the  approval  oi  the  Coinmission. 
develop  an  adequate  labor-management  pro- 
gram and  or  administer  .such  .i  program  m 
sucli  .-.gency  until  satisiactory  evidence  is 
produced  by  the  agency  that  the  dehciency 
lias  been  eiinunated.  ' 

■  7164.     Fair   l.ibor   practices. 

"The  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  The  Civil  Ser\-,ce  Commission  shall 
prep.ire  ili  .standards  of  conduct  for  unions 
or  organizations  of  Government  employees, 
and  i2i  a  code  of  fair  labor  practices  in  em- 
ployee-management relations  in  the  Federal 
service  appropriate  to  assist  in  securing  the 
uniform  and  effective  implementation  oi  the 
l>olicies.  rights,  and  responsibilities  described 
in  this  subchapter. 
"5  7165.     Grievance  procedure. 

"In  liie  case  of  disputes  resulting  from  un- 
resolved grievances,  or  from  disagreement  be- 
tween a  union  or  organization  of  Govern- 
iiient  employees  and  an  executive  agency 
over  the  policies  enumerated  in  section  7161 
(bi  of  this  title,  the  following  proredure  shall 
be  followed: 

"(11  .-^ny  party  may  Invo'Ke  the  .services  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  which  jhall  immedlatley  assign  one 
or  more  cf  its  mediators  to  work  witli  the 
parties  tising  every  effort  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement. 
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iii  If  such  efforts  to  bring  about  <in 
amicable  settlement  through  mediation  and 
conciliation  are  unsuccessful,  then  a  party 
to  the  controversy  is  authorized  to  invoke  the 
services  of  a  labor-management  relailona 
panel,    hereinafter   provided    for 

1 3)  lAi  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  appoint  a  labor-management  relations 
panel  for  each  dispute  which  has  not  been 
settled  through  mediation  and  conciliation 
The  panel  shall  consist  of  the  following  three 
members 

1 1)  one  member  nominated  by  the  union 
or  organization  of  Government  en»ployees 
representing  the  employee  or  employees  in- 
voUed  m  the  grievance,  or.  if  an  employee 
U  not  a  member  of  a  union  or  organization 
of  Oovernment  employees,  one  member  nom- 
inated by  the  employee. 

"(11)  one  member  representing  the  man- 
agement level  of  '.he  txecutue   .licncy.    .incl 

■illl)  one  member  who  is  not  receiving 
compensation  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  whc  haa  experience  in  the 
labor-management  field  and  possesses  a  rep- 
utation for  impartiality. 

•iBi  Each  member  of  the  panel  who  Is 
appointed  from  private  life  shall  receive  SlOO 
{(T  each  day  i  incluaing  travel-time  i  during 
which  he  is  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  panel 
A  member  uf  the  panel  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion All  members  of  the  panel  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  the  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
periormance  of  such  duties 

i4i  After  Its  services  have  been  invoiced. 
the  panel  shall  assist  the  parties  in  arriving 
at  a  settlement  through  whatever  voluntary 
methods  and  procedures  It  may  consider  to 
be  appri  priate 

i5i  If  the  panel  Is  unable  to  as«Ut  the 
parties  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  through 
other  means,  u  shall  promptly  hold  hearings 
at  which  both  parties  shall  be  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  case. 

■161  After  the  hearings  have  concluded 
the  panel  sl.all  as  soon  as  possible,  render 
Its  decision  in  writing  on  the  matters  in 
dispute  This  decision  shall  be  promptly 
served  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
and  shall  be  flnal  and  binding  upon  all  par- 
ties 

■•(7i  Employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  who  participate  on  behalf  of 
anv  partv  In  any  phase  of  the  panel  proceed- 
ing shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  suffering 
any  loss  in  pay  All  such  employees  shall  be 
free  from  restraint,  coercion,  interference, 
intimidation,  jr  reprisal  for  their  parucipa- 
Uon. 
•5  7186  Exemptions 

"lai  This  subchapter  shall  nut  apply  to — 

••(li    the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

••(2)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 

'•i3i  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or 

•  .4i  an  executive  agency  '>r  to  an  office 
bureau,  or  entity  within  such  agency,  pri- 
marily performing  intelligence.  Investigative, 
or  security  functions,  if  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency  determines  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter  cannot  be  applied 
In  a  manner  corslstent  with  national  secu- 
ritv   requirements  and   consider.itlons 

■■(b»  When  the  head  of  an  executive 
agency  deems  It  necessary  to  the  effective 
performance  of  the  aigency's  duties,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  condltioi«  as  he  may  prescribe, 
he  may  susoend  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
chapter with  respect  to  any  agency  Installa- 
tion or  activity  which  Is  located  outside  of 
the  United  States  '" 

ibi  The  in.tlysls  of  chapter  71  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code  immediately  preceding 
section  7101.  Is  ameiided  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fcUowlng: 


sfBCHAPTER    m-    tABOa- MANAGEMENT 
RKLATIONS 
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S.  1750— INTRODLTTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ASSIST  SMALL  BUSINESS 
KIKMS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH  FED- 
EHAL  DE.'\DL1NES 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  lor  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  and  a  bill  dealing  with 
problems  of  .small  busine.ss  in  complyinR 
with  deadlines  prescTibed  in  Federal 
statutes  I  ask  that  th.e  text  of  both 
measures  be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion 
of  my   remarks 

Great  legislative  strides  have  been 
made  in  assuring  the  Nation's  consumer 
that  meats  and  poultn-  offered  in  tlie 
marki'tplace  will  be  wholesome  and  un- 
tauited.  Major  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  critical  battle  against  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Ail  of  this  IS  good,  and  the  Congress 
must  continue  its  efforts  to  assure  nec- 
essary- protection  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  consuming   public. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another 
aspect  of  tills  type  of  lesi-slaiion  demands 
our  very  careful  attention  I  refer  to  the 
impact  of  such  enactments  on  the  busi- 
nessman— particularly  Amenca's  small 
businessman  The  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
the  Wholesome  Poultrv  Products  Act. 
the  Air  Quality  Act,  and  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act.  require  thousands  of  .small  busi- 
nesses to  comply  with  stricter  Federal 
standards  that  often  require  costly  modi- 
fications of  their  plant,  equipment  or 
procedures  wnthin  fixed  periods  of  tune. 

The  size  of  the  financial  investment 
required  to  comply  with  new  standards 
may  be  .substantial,  and  may  present  an 
insumiountable  burden  in  the  case  of 
small  businesses  The  need  for  prompt 
financing  may  arise  at  a  time — such  as 
now — when  interest  rates  are  at  record 
heights,  and  government  loan-assistance 
programs  are  hard  pressed  and  unable 
to  meet  the  need 

As  a  result,  a  great  many  small  firms 
face  hardship,  and  are  threatened  with 
serious  economic  injury  or  even  extinc- 
tion because  of  then  inability  to  finance 
the  rtqiured  improvements  wiinin  the 
deadlines  fixed  by  law. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  rec- 
ognizes the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
It  calls  upon  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  pilot  study  of  the 
needs  for  capital  being  experienced  by 
one  industry  known  to  be  of  a  predomi- 
nant small  business  character— meat 
processing— which  is  under  the  Decem- 
ber 15.  1969.  deadline  for  compliance 
with  Federal  standards  established  in  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 

The  bill  I  am  offerin'.;  today,  will,  if 
financial  need  is  demonstrated,  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  un- 
der piopcr  .safcguaids  established  by  reg- 
ulation,   to   make   emergency   deadline- 


compliance  loans  to  .small  businesses  at 
slightly  lower  interest  rates  and  for 
longer  terms  than  might  otherwise  be 
available  The  purix)se  would  be  to  assist 
small  business  to  finance  capital  and  op- 
erating improvements  needed  to  com- 
ply with  federally  impo.sed  deadlines 

Mr  President,  our  consumer  protection 
legislation  was  not  enacted  with  a  view  to 
forcing  honest,  hardworking,  long-es- 
tablished .small  business  concerns  to  the 
wall  or  out  of  business.  Our  national  pol- 
icy is  to  encourage  small  enterpri.se.  not 
participate  in  its  ruin. 

The  mea.sures  I  introduce  today  ad- 
dress themselves  to  diflicuities  llowlng 
from  prior  congressional  cnactinent.s 
There  is  rea.son  to  believe  the  I'llot  study 
called  for  by  this  resolution  will  show 
that  many  small  businesses  are  m  dire 
need  of  help.  I  therefore  urge  prompt 
completion  of  the  .study:  and  then  early 
and  lavorable  action  to  authorize  the 
deadline-compliance  loans  proposed  by 
mv  bill,  or  depending  on  the  results  of 
the  study,  other  suitable  emergency 
relief. 

BACKGROrND 

Although  we  in  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  health  and  safety  legislation.  I 
have  described,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida Mr  HoLL.ANDi  has  given  this  body 
endence  tliat  many  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses do  not  yet  realize  the  full  conse- 
quences of  these  laws.  Pursuant  to  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  for  instance,  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  must  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  Federal  inspection 
from  the  approximately  L.^OO  large- 
scale  interstate  firms  now  cotered.  to  al- 
most 15.000  processors  throughout  the 
country,  the  ureal  majority  of  which  aie 
small  businesses.  It  miust  do  this  before 
the  2-year  deadline,  which  expires  on 
December  15.  1969. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  meat  inspection. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  Handbook  of 
Federal  Standards  consists  of  73  paries 
of  detailed  specifications,  diagrams, 
tables,  and  appendixes  The  chapter 
headings  cover  such  topics  as  plans  and 
specifications  that  must  accompany  ap- 
plication for  inspection:  water  supply, 
plant  drainage,  and  sewage  disposal  .sys- 
tem: plant  construction:  lighting,  venti- 
lation, and  refrigeration:  equipment,  de- 
sign and  installation;  and  .so  forth. 

The  newspaper  report  quoted  in  my 
remarks  of  May  1968  provides  a  graphic 
description  of  the  problems  which  com- 
pliance may  pose  tor  small  meat-process- 
ing firms  I  ask  that  my  prior  statement 
be  iiLserted  in  the  Record  lor  the  infor- 
mation  of   all   concerned.   That   article 

concluded: 

To  meat  dealers,  sanitation  means  money 

The  more  recent  commentary  of  the 

Secretary  to  the  Wisconsin  Department 

of  .\nriculture.  is  even  more  specific  as 


■The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  Senator  Holland.  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mar   4.  1969.  page  f>VM. 

-  "Meats  Plants  Here  Pace  U  S.  Upgrad- 
ing". New  York  Times,  March  4.  1968.  front 
ptige  of  second  section. 
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to  the  scope  of  this  problem  for  small 
meat-processing  firms  :^ 

As  lime  goes  on  pressure  will  be  applied 
continually  to  Improve  and  upgrade  physical 
and  .'•tructural  facilities  In  Increasingly 
>trlcter   compliance   with   federal   law.   This 

■ould  conceivably  mean  major  alterations  of 
.■-mall  plants  with  respect  to  such  things  as 
I  leven-fLiot  heading  rails,  sixteen-foot  bleed- 
ing rails,  doors  of  specified  widths  If  used 
lor  different  types  of  traffic,  totally  refrlger- 
.aed  laciUtles.  etc  .  .  . 
Tlie  federal  program  Is  designed  for  larger 

•periUlons  which  can  Justify  full-time  In- 
spectors. Umlted  funds  and  personnel,  cou- 
[iled  with  the  supreme  authority  and  direc- 
tion Klven  to  the  federal  agency  by  the 
Wiiolesome  Meat  Act.  coiUd  conceivably  force 

huusands  of  small  plants  out  of  business. 
\!  .:iv    .Miia;i    -l.iuizhtering    plants   would   not 

■e  reached  for  inspection  due  to  low  volume, 
'.vliich  would  preclude  assignment  of  an  In- 
.spector  to  the  plant.  The  limited  size  of  such 
plants  makes  it  Impossible  to  step  up  the 
r.iie  n:  .-Kuight^r  or  processing  to  a  point 
■vhere     an     inspector     could     be    profitably 

..'-signed. 

A  further  complication,  which  I  know- 
has  arisen  in  some  of  the  Western  Stales 
such  as  Nevada,  relates  to  custom 
slaughtering  facilities: 

.\  small  plant  operator,  who  heretofore  did 

ustom  slaughtering  .ind  processing  and  aug- 
mented It  through  a  sm.ill  retail  operation, 
may  not.  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
federal  law.  engage  in  any  sale  of  meat  what- 

oever— If  his  business  Is  to  be  classed  as  a 

ustom  plant  Custom  slaughtering  and 
;)rocesslng  ilone  will  not  sustain  a  business. 
The  alternative  under  the  federal  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  Is  to  have  completely  separated 
:  acuities  which  means  dual  facilities,  some- 

hlng  very  few  operators  could  afford. 

A  leading  small  business  organization 
;ias  informed  us  that — 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  serving 

■.otlce     in    the    nation's    7000    locker-freezer 

plants  that  they  have  to  abide  by  the  Whole- 

.jine  Meat  Act  regulations.  More  than  half 

A  these  plants  are  In  tDwns  of  2.000  or  un- 

ler  .   .   .    land)    two-thirds  of  the  operators 

lave  an  annual  volume  of  less  than  $50,000.* 

Yet.  to  construct  the  separate  plants — one 

■a  slaughter  :inlmals  for  the  farmers  and  the 

ther  to  sell  meat  to  local  citizens — is  estl- 

::iated   to   cost    from  $60,000   to   $120,000.' 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  the 
owners  of  these  small  firms  are  impor- 
;ant  to  their  areas — not  only  as  employ- 
ers, but  as  leaders  in   the  many  local 
.Lssociations  and  institutions  which  are 
.tt  the  heart  of  community  life.  The  clos- 
ing of  such  businesses  would  thus  rep- 
.  esent  far  more  than  an  economic  loss. 
.•Mready  we  know  49  meat-processing 
lams  have  been  shut  down,  and  more 
han  300  others  have  been  warned  that 
hey  do  not  meet  the  new  Federal  s:^and- 
.trds. 

The  future  impact  ol  new  Federal 
tiindards  will,  of  course,  vary  somewhat 
•:■■   State.   At   the   time   the  Wholesome 


''  See  "Implications  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 

\cf  by  D.  N.  McDowell,  Winter  1968  Quar- 

c-rly  edition  of  "State  Qovernment"  Maga- 

:.'ie.  reprinted  Congressional  Record,  March 

•    !.'tj9.  at  Pnge  511>5 

•  Release    j!    December   9.    1968   on   conse- 

uences  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  by  the 

N'atlonal    Feder.iilon    of   Independent   Busl- 

'.ess.  Inc. 

Release.  !oc   clt  .  Pa^c  two 
See  "Meal   Plants  Closed."  Congressional 
(.^ua'terly.  .June  21,   1968,  p.  1511. 


Meat  Act  was  passed,  for  example.  28 
States  had  meat  inspection  systems. 
However,  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
did  not  have  any,  and  even  the  existing 
systems  vary  from  the  strict  Federal 
standards.  Most  State  mspectors  visit 
plants  only  periodically;  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram calls  for  daily  or  continuous  in- 
spection. So  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
13^2  thousand  small  meat-prccessing 
firms  may  have  major  adjustments  to 
make  by  December  15  of  this  year. 

According  to  this  preliminary  infor- 
mation, we  know  that  although  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  may  be  adnunis- 
tered  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
compliance  will  often  require  outlays  of 
capital  for  construction,  installation  of 
major  new  equipment,  or  changes  in 
procedures.  This  may  involve  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money,  especially  wl;en 
it  must  be  raised  upon  short  notice,  and 
especially  relative  to  the  size  of  a  small 
business. 

DESCRIPTION    tiF    1  HE    RESOLUTIO.N 

The  resolution  which  we  introduce  to- 
day is  similar  to  Senate  Resolution  290, 
introduced  during  the  90th  Congress. 

Although  Senate  Resolution  290  was 
the  subject  of  favorable  comment  by 
both  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
liave  the  measure  reported  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

Following  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Resolution  290.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration responded  to  the  situation 
by  undertaking  to  design  the  study  con- 
templated by  the  resolution.  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  SBA  is  ready 
to  proceed  with  gathering  the  facts  and 
figures.  We  are  advised  that  the  reintro- 
duction  and  progress  of  the  resolution 
will  be  helpful  in  securing  the  kind  of 
information  needed  to  inform  our  judg- 
ments in  tills  matter. 

We  hope  that  SBA  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover and  assess  the  type  and  extent  of 
the  improvements  necessary  pursuant  to 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  as  an  example 
of  the  type  of  Federal  deadline  statute 
that  concerns  us.  We  hope  the  study  will 
go  on  to  show  the  nature  of  the  financing 
called  for,  the  degree  to  which  these 
needs  can  be  met  by  internal  sources  and 
are  reasonably  obtainable  through  com- 
mercial banking  sources,  and  any  excess 
requirements  which  do  not  appear  to  fall 
within  the  available  combined  resources 
of  the  private  sector  and  present  SBA- 
assisted  financing.  We  want  to  have  the 
agency's  specialized  recommendations  on 
what  may  ultimately  be  needed,  but  we 
also  want  to  look  at  the  fundamental  sta- 
tistics so  that  we  may  be  able  to  exercise 
independent  congressional  decisions. 

The  terms  of  our  resolution  call  for  a 
report  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  no 
event  later  than  60  days  after  the  reso- 
lution's approval.  Since  SBA  is  ready  to 
proceed,  and  I  commend  the  agency  upon 
its  initiative  in  preparing  the  study  to 


■  "Senate  Resolution  290  Kesolution  to 
assist  small  meat  nnckinsT  companies  in  ccm- 
lilying  with  new  federal  inspection  require- 
ments. '  Congres^^ional  Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  11. 
p.  13805.  Accompanying  remarks  of  Senator 
Bible  reprinted  follovv-mg  this  statement. 


this  point,  the  approximately  6  months 
needed  to  perlorm  this  work  .should 
nearly  coincide  with  the  60-day  jirovi- 
sion.  which  would  take  effect  after  the 
resolution  is  reported  from  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  resulting  information  will  give 
Congress,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  a  sounder  lactual  basis  lor  de- 
termining what  leuislative  and  or  ad- 
ministrative actions  may  then  be 
appropriate.  The  authors  oi  the  resolu- 
tion believe  that  the  study  would  be  most 
helpful  to  all  concerned. 

We  are  not  asking  SBA  to  extend  this 
study  beyond  the  meat  industry  because 
the  agency's  resources  are  limited,  and 
the  situation  in  this  small-business  in- 
dustry should  be  indicative  ut  the  gen- 
eral problem.  However,  we  hope  that 
other  industries  will  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  their  case,  .so  that  the  views  ol 
small  businesses  in  all  lines  of  commerce 
which  may  be  under  Federal  deadlines 
can  be  considered  and  weighed  at  any 
hearings  which  may  be  iield  on  this 
legislation. 

In  the  event  that  the  study  or  the 
testimony  presented  by  other  Miiall  firms 
or  their  associations  reveals  that  there 
are  gaps  which  cannot  be  filled  by  exist- 
ing institutions  and  under  current 
financial  and  budget  stringencies.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  our  bill,  which  is  designed 
to  afford  one  possible  avenue  of  relief. 

UESCRnTION   OF  THE   BILL 

This  bill  provides  for  what  might  be 
called  deadline-compliance  loans  upor. 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  small 
firms  seeking  to  bring  their  facilities 
within  the  law  will  be  able  to  live  with. 

As  these  deadlines  approach.  Jaw-en- 
forcemer.t  aQencies  such  as  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  of  the  Department  of 
Asnculture.  which  have  no  particular 
competence  in  small  business  matters. 
nor  any  administrative  procedures 
throuL'h  which  a  firm  slated  for  closing 
could  appeal,  would  be  in  the  position  of 
closing  down  an  iindctennined  r^umbcr 
of  small  firms  and  depriving  the  owners 
and  employees  of  their  livehhood.  If 
thousands  or  liundreds  of  these  firm.s 
were  suddenly  faced  with  coins  out  of 
business,  conditions  in  the  industry- 
would  be  chaotic. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  welcome  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  food 
products  destined  for  the  tables  of  people 
throu.ahout  the  countrj-.  as  we  do  safe- 
■-'uards  on  the  quality  of  our  air  and 
v.-ater.  The  congressional  legislation 
v,-i-.ich  I  described  represents  substantial 
advances  for  the  American  r^cople  who 
will  now  be  well  protected  in  their  pur- 
chases vf  meat  .md  ot!;cr  jiroducts  and 
(.an  breathe  a  little  easier  about  their 
environment.  However,  all  of  this  de- 
.sirable  new  cleanliness  should  not  re- 
sult :n  an  epidemic  of  business  closinss. 

The  Federal  Government  h.as  created 
a  real  dilemma  for  many  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  and  it  seems  to  me 
only  justice  that  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment .siiould  iirovide  some  avenue  of  re- 
lief. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  afford  effective 
relief  by  providing  for  wh.at  misht  bo 
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called  deadline-compliance  loans  under 
the  disaster  provisions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

By  mtroducing  this  bill  we  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  it  is  the  only  alternative, 
or  even  that  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
problem  have  be^n  marked  out.  We  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  all  who  are  affected  by 
this  lesiislation  will  develop  the  facts  and 
whatever  additional  solutions  may  seem 
appropriate  When  the  full  picture  is  be- 
fort^  us.  we  hope  that  whatever  measures 
mav  be  necessary  to  aid.  counsel,  assist. 
and  protect  small  business  firms  will  be 
speedily  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 

It  is  our  hope,  however,  that  offerine: 
our  Resolution  and  bill  at  this  time,  with 
compliance  dates  all  too  immment,  will 
contribute  to  equitable  treatment  for  the 
many  members  of  the  Nations  small 
business  commimity  which  are  now  im- 
periled by  government  deadlines. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  technical  ex- 
planation of  the  deadline-compliance 
loan  bin.  and  its  relation  to  other  dis- 
aster provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  also  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  obiection.  the  bill,  state- 
ment, and  technical  explanation  will  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  'S.  1750'  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  m  financing 
structural,  operational,  or  other  changes 
to  meet  standards  required  by  Federal 
law  or  State  law  enacted  in  conformity 
therewith,  introduced  by  Mr  Bible,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

3  1750 
Be  It  fiaoffd  by  t^e  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 
R,?presentat'.\ei  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Arnenca  tn  Congress  a^^emtited.  That  la) 
section  7 lb)  of  the  Small  BiiAinesa  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1  (  by  striking  out  '.he  period  .it  '.he  end 
of  paragraph  i4i  and  lasertinu  in  Uevi  thereof 
■;  and";  and 

<2,  by  adding  after  paragraph  i4i  a  new 
par.igraph  a.s  ToUows 

•  5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  L(X>peration  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  igreementa  to  par- 
ticipate on  Jin  immediate  or  deierred  basis) 
as  the  Adininiscration  may  Uetermtne  lo  he 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  .iny  small 
business  ouncerii  m  effecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  m  its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
yi  operation  to  meet  requirements  imposed 
by  Federal  law  or  State  !.»w  enacted  in  con- 
fornuty  therewith.  If  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer 
substantial  economic  injury  without  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph." 

(Oi  The  third  sentence  of  .section  7(bi  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  161" 
after  "paragr.iph  i3i". 

Sec  2.  Section  4(0  0)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "7ib(  i5)," 
after  '■7.  bi  c4i ," 

(The  resolution  referred  to  will  be 
printed  under  a  separate  headmg  ' 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Bible 
follows. 

Mr.  Bible,  Mr  President,  over  the  next  2 
to  3  years,  thousands  'jf  meat  processing  an4 


packing  plants  across  the  country  will  come 
under  the  Feder.il  requirements  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  '  This  legisla- 
tion amends  the  basic  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion .\ct  of  1907  '  and  will  require  .ill  local 
and  intrastate  meat  plants,  which  were  not 
previously  subject  to  Ffdenil  In.spection 
standards,  to  conlorm  with  either  the  strict 
U.S.  rules  or  with  iin  equally  strict  State 
system. 

The  law  has  one  purpose. 
Said  one  observer — 

■To  protect  American  consumers  by  forcing 
the  States  to  tighten  quality  safeguard.s  on 
all  meat,  wherever  processed,  wherever  sold  "  ' 
One  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  1967 
act.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr  Mon- 
DA1.E)  characterized  it  .is  "one  of  the  most 
slgnlflcant  pieces  of  consiuner-prutectlon 
legislation  ever  signed  Into  law."  ' 

What  may  have  been  overlooked  so  far  Is 
that  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  Is  also  far 
reaching  .ind  Kignittciiu  buslne.s.s  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  .Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  have  been  pleased  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  3-year  study  of  the  overseas 
market  potential  for  the  American  beef  In- 
dustry. Including  Its  vital  meat  processing 
and  packing  segments,"-  We  ha\e  been  in 
touch  with  the  <is80ctatlons  represerituig  the 
small  business  meatpa<.'kers  and  were  made 
aware  of  their  potentials  and  problems.  In 
many  cases  they  are  small  or  family.  Inde- 
pendent operations.  Typically  they  have  a 
long  record  of  service  to  their  local  commu- 
nities. 

The  seriousness  of  this  program  to  the 
business  community  is  Indicated  by  the  esti- 
mate that  la  mld-I'J67  there  were  14,832 
nonfederally  inspected  facilities — comp.ired 
with  1.969  federally  inspected  plants — and  of 
these  only  5,555  were  subject  to  some  form 
of  State  sanitation  inspection." 

By  July  1  of  this  year.  26  States  will  have 
mandatory  meat  Inspection  of  animals  be- 
fore and  after  slaughter.  Twenty-five  States 
have  mandatory  inspection  of  meat  process- 
ing facilities.  Thirteen  other  States  have 
ruluntary  inspection  programs,  while  nine 
States  presently  hiivo  no  laws  in  this  area 
although  there  are  many  municipal  and 
'.oiiiuv    ^y^rems   in    populous   areas. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  .ipproximately 
13.000  businesses  ire  .  Itally  affected  These 
Arms  are  involved  in  producing  .1  basic  com- 
modity. They  account  for  about  15  ur  16  per- 
cent of  our  entire  commercial  meat  supply 
In  thl»  country,  and  .in  even  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  product  in  their  localities 

Over  'he  years  since  1907.  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  of  the  Department  of  .Ag- 
riculture has  developed  a  series  nt  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  in  jrUer  to  ^aln 
Federal  approval  In  the  fields  of  construc- 
tion and  layout  o{  plants,  these  -ire  often 
highly  specific  and  detailed,  prescribing  such 


'  Public  Law  00-201.  approved  December  15. 
1967. 

'21  US.C.  71  91 
States  must  plug  It  by  1970:  Despite  New 
V  S  Meat  Law.  Meat  Inspectors  Gap  E.xlsts". 
by  Paul  M  Branzburg.  fr(.>m  U.S.  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  Reprinted  Congressional 
RcroBD.  vol   114.pt   0.  p  73111 

'  CONORESSIONAL   RBCOttD.   VOl.    114.   pt.    6.   p. 

7301. 

*  See  "ExpaiisloiJ  of  Lnestock  Exports".  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.^^i- 
aess.  Senate  Report  343.  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session.  June  12.  1967. 

Testimony  by  Rep.  Thomas  3.  Foley  In 
Hearing  before  the  -Sea.ite  Committee  on 
.\gnculture  on  Bills  to  Clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  .Act  etc..  Novem- 
ber   1.^.    1<J67     It    pane    243 

'  These  .ire  contained  In  the  Handbook  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Division.  US  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture. 


things  as  the  materials  that  cun  be  u.sed  in 
tkwrs  and  walls,  the  heights  of  ceilings  and 
rails,  spacing  and  dlspcsal  .systems  Other 
requirements  cover  clfanlng  procedures,  and 
are  Illustrated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  .1  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times :  ^ 

'Part  of  the  problem  Is  lack  of  .space.  Many 
small  whole.«;alerK  perform  all  their  functions 
In  one  roi^m.  They  .store,  cut.  age  .md  sell 
meat  in  a  cooler  where  the  temperature  is  5u 
degrees  or  lower. 

"Much  of  their  equipment  such  ;is  hand 
saws  and  RTlnders.  cannot  be  moved  easily, 
and  would  have  to  be  cleaned  In  place. 

"If  he  hits  a  cooler  full  of  meat  "  said  aii 
Inspector,  "I  know  he's  not  going  to  put  a 
180-degree  hose  in  there  to  clean  his  equip- 
ment" 

"Often  the  floors  .ire  wcKxten  and  have  no 
drains  There  is  no  place  tor  the  waters  to 
go,  and  the  dealers  t^o  in  for  spring  ilean- 
ing,'  .iccording  to  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture i-ifticlal.  by  carrying  their  tools  to  the 
sidewalk   and    washlni^    them    there 

"Concrete  floors  with  drains  are  the  best 
answer,  according  to  the  department,  but  in 
any  case  the  Federal  inspector  Is  required  to 
check  for  cleanllne.ss  each  morning  before 
the  plant  may   begin   wurk. 

"To  meat  dealers,  sanitation  means 
money." 

As  the  newspaper  correctly  points  out; 
'Sanitation  means  money." 

Where  construction  or  cleaning  require- 
ments are  at  Issue,  we  are  often  talking  about 
.1  good  deal  of  money. 

Tills  concern  prompted  the  Senate-House 
Conference  on  the  wholesi'me  meal  bill  to 
request  iissurances  irom  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  this  act  was  not  going  to 
he  used  to  put  thousands  of  meatpackers  nul 
i.if  business  In  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland).  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  Leonard  responded 

"Tlie  only  mandatory  construction  require- 
ments .ire  .set  forth  In  general  terms  In  the 
regulations    .      .  For  example: 

"The  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  posts, 
doors,  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  shall 
be  of  such  materials,  construction,  and 
iinlsh  lis  win  make  them  susceptible  of  being 
readllv  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ...  In  the 
light  of  operating  procedures  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  establishment  " 

In  other  words,  there  Is  some  flexibility 
in  the  application  of  these  standards,  and 
this  is  desirable 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
observed  in  Its  report; 

"iSlome  of  the  Federal  standards  for  plant 
construction  may  sometimes  be  unrealistic 
I  for  small  non-federallv  Inspected  plants) 
.ind  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  arbitrarily 
..pply  ihem  when  the  operational  practices 
o!  a  small  facility  (enable  them  to  meet 
<(|Ul\alenl  .standards)  "  "' 

However,  eventually,  with  the  best  faith 
m  the  world,  decisions  will  be  made  and 
money  will  have  to  be  invested  by  our  small 
meatpackers  in  modifying  the  features  in 
their  buildings,  equipment,  and  procedures 
that  do  not  now  qualify  under  Federal  or 
equivalent  standards. 

Furthermore,  they  must  do  so  In  a  short 
period  of  2  years,  unless  an  optional  1-year 
extension  Is  applied  for  by  the  company  and 
itr^iMtefi 


•  Meat  Plants  Here  F:\ce  US.  Upgrading", 
New  "Vork  Times,  March  4.  1968,  front  page 
of  second  section 

'  Letter  to  Senator  Holland  contained  In 
the  Conference  Report  fin  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  House  Report  !t98,  00th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  December  »3.  1967,  pages 
21    22. 

'S  Rcpt  779.  90th  Congress.  1st  Session, 
November  21,  1967,  page  3. 
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For  these  companies  to  comply  with  the 
standards  previously  applicable  only  to  large, 
interstate  plants,  will  Involve  substantial 
outlays  of  capital  for  new  machinery  and 
new  construction.  If  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  Federal  specifications  they  will  be  out 
of  busine.ss. 

It  IS  apparent  to  many  of  us  that  these 
firms  will  need  a  ready  source  of  funds  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  new  equipment 
and  construction  The  meatpacking  Industry 
traditionally  is  a  low-profit-margln  opera- 
tion, as  has  been  made  clear  to  our  Small 
Business  Committee  on  several  occasions." 

Many  of  the.se  companies,  of  course,  are  in 
a  position  t-n  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
will  do  so.  Others  may  not  be  so  fortunately 
.situated.  They  may  be  in  remote  areas  where 
b.inking  resources  are  smaller  or  already 
.strained— the  expenditures  may  be  large  In 
relation  to  the  current  income  of  the  firm. 
Or,  the  terms  on  which  loans  can  be  granted, 
might  not  match  the  needs  created  by  this 
legislation, 

I  feel  strongly  tliat  the  2-year  deadline  is 
a  special  factor  which  greatly  Increases  the 
l)ressure  on  our  ."^mailer  firms.  After  all,  the 
ii.seful  life  of  meat-prcxesslng  equipment  has 
been  decl.ired  to  be  12  years.''  I  question 
whether  the  creat  majority  of  the  business- 
men affected  can  get  loans  on  such  terms 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  Senator 
Sp.arkman  and  I  are  submitting  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  lol'.owmg  my  remarks. 

It  is  in  the  lorm  of  a  Senate  resolution, 
calling  upon  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  study  of  the  needs  for  capital 
of  small  lirms  m  the  meat  processing  and 
meat  packing  industries  as  ;i  result  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act 

As  a  result  of  such  study,  we  in  the  Senate 
could  discover  the  macnltude  of  the  need, 
how  much  of  it  can  be  met  by  conventional 
sources  of  funds  such  n.s  local  banks,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  resources  of  the  SBA  and 
other  Government  agencies  could  respond  to 
the  excess  requirements,  and  what.  If  anv. 
additional  authority  or  funds  the  SBA  might 
need 

It  is  my  hope  thnt  the  major  trade  associa- 
tions and  their  membership,  a.s  well  as  the 
Asriculture  Department  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  will  Join  this  preparatory  inquiry 
which  will  enable  us  In  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine what  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  interests  of  small  businesses  in 
the  meat  industry. 

A  further  complication  is  that  this  is  an 
era  of  tight  mcney  on  the  part  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  lenders  of  last 
resort  in  emergency  situations  such  as  this. 

In  addition  to  zhe  impact  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  on  the  budget  of  SBA,  this 
agency  is  also  being  called  upon  to  devise 
special  programs  of  assist;ince  to  the  small 
manufacturers  'vvhich  must  meet  deadlines 
for  upgrading  their  equipment  and  processes 
because  o:  new  -.vater  .aid  .iir  pollution 
standards. 

However,  the  interest  of  our  small  firms  in 
the  meatpacking  Industry,  and  of  the  com- 
munities they  service,  are  also  immediate  and 
pressing.  It  is  my  hope  that,  with  the  mlor- 
matlon  gathered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  this  study,  we  w^ll 


See  Industry  Survey — the  Meat  Packing 
Indiistrv  etc."  prepared  by  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhodes  &  Co.  of  New  'i'ork:  contained  In 
hearings  nn  the  E.\pansion  o{  Livestock  Ex- 
ports, Mav  18  -md  19,  1966.  pages  40—15.  See 
also  Tl;e  Meat  Packers"  from  "The  Ex- 
change',  magazine  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Hearings,  loc  clt,  pages  341-43. 

-Depreciation.  Guidelines  and  Rules.  Rev- 
enue Procedure  62-21,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Publication  456,  page  7. 


be  able  to  fashion  sound  and  effective  meas- 
lu'es  to  assist  Industry  In  meeting  these 
needs. 

The  Presidikg  OmcER.  The  resolution  wi'.l 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  ■will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S  Res  290)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, as  follows: 

"S,  Res.  290 

"Whereas  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  requires 
all  meat  plants,  not  previously  subject  to 
Federal  regulation,  to  conform  to  strict 
standards  under  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

"Whereas  for  many  small  business  enter- 
prises compliance  with  this  Act  may  require 
substantial  outlays  of  capital  lor  new  ma- 
chinery and  plant  facilities;   and 

"Whereas  meeting  such  capital  needs  will 
be  extremely  difficult  if  not  lmpo.ssible  lor 
many  such  enterprises  without  assistance: 
and 

"Whereas  Federal  assistance  to  small  bvisi- 
ness  concerns  in  the  interest  oi  preservii;ig 
free  competitive  enterprise  Is  a  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  requested  i  1 )  to  undertake 
a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
financial  assistance  under  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  it  is  available  to  smai!  business 
concerns  in  eflecting  compliance  wit.h  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
and  I  2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  in  no  event  later  than  30 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  resolution. 
the  results  of  its  study,  together  ■?^-ith  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
as  it  deems  necessary," 
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Technical    Explanation'    or 
I'LIANCE  Loan   Bii-L. 

The  proposed  iir.anclal  assistance  pro- 
visions would  be  added  to  Section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  .Act  -.vhich  contains  the 
authorization  ;or  emertrer.cy  disaster  lending 
(Public  Law  536.  86th  Congress,  15  U.S.C. 
631.  at  Section  636i.  In  order  to  -understand 
tills  placement,  a  review  of  the  present 
structure  if  this  legislation,  subsection  ib) 
(1)  provides  for  loan  assistance  after  major 
disasters  such  ns  floods  or  hurricanes,  when 
such  condition  is  declared  by  the  SBA 
Administrator. 

Subsection  i2)  .overs  the  .same  kind  of 
natural  dlasters.  as  may  be  declared  by  the 
President  when  ledcral  facilities  :;re  dam- 
aged, or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der other  conditions. 

Subsection  (  3  )  provides  for  loan  assistance 
when  small  business  lirms  are  displaced  by 
federally  aided  urban  renewal  lt  highway 
construction. 

Subsection  i4)  allou.s  loans  to  small  firms 
who  are  unable  to  market  food  prod'acts  be- 
cause of  an  outbreak  of  disease,  such  as  (se- 
cured :n  the  Great  Lakes  Region  some  years 
ago. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  these  pro- 
grams may  be  found  in  a  statement  by  Logan 
B.  Hendricks,  .Associate  Administrator  for 
Financial  .Assistance.  Ijefore  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommi:  tee.  Senate  Banking  ,,nd 
Currency    Committee.    February    6.    1969. 

There  are  several  analogies  between  these 
existing  programs  and  the  deadline-com- 
pliance loan  concept  There  is  a  similarity  to 
subsections  il)  and  i  2  i  in  legal  principal,  in 
that  nautral  dlasters  and  acts  of  a  sovereign 
power  have  long  been  related  in  insurance 
law.  The  deadlines  with  which  the  bill  Is 
concerned  are  as  a  result  of  acts  by  the 
sovereign  United  States  Government,  which 
require  action  under  the  drastic  penalty  of 
closing  the  business  Both  types  of  action  are 
beyond  the  control  oi  the  individual  busi- 
ness, and  the  sovereign  is  immune  from  any 
legal  recourse,  unless  it  consents  to  allowing 
such   relief. 


Subparagraph  (3)  is  an  example  of  an 
Instance  where  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
( onsented  to  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
economic  Injury  which  Us  actions  have 
caused.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the  deadline- 
compliance  problem  in  terms  of  tlie  source  of 
the  action.  However,  the  nature  of  the  injury 
is  different  because  damage  will  be  total  if 
it  is  allowed  to  occur  at  all.  Many  of  tlie 
businesses  Involved,  under  the  meat  and 
poultry  processing  statutes  produce  u  .-taple 
commodity.  It  is  likely  that  if  such  a  i.rm  Is 
closed,  lis  accounts  will  migrate  to  other 
manufacturers.  To  be  effective,  liplp  must  be 
preventive.  The  le^al  and  financial  proceed- 
ings must  begin  sufficientU'  before  the  dead- 
line so  that  a  business  seeking  ccjinpliance 
has  adequate  lead-time  to  make  improve- 
ments required  by  the  law.  Tliis  prospective 
leature  is  explicit  in  the  bill. 

There  is  similarity  at  Subsection  (4)  also, 
m  that  food  processing,'  is  involved.  However, 
although  the  bill  was  prompted  originrilly 
by  complaints  from  firms  affected  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  its  application  would 
ije  more  general  For  instance.  If  the  evidence 
elicited  in  liearings  so  justifies.  It  would  apply 
to  small  businesses  under  comparable  dead- 
lines ix)sed  by  federal  poultry  and  lish  proc- 
essing lesislation,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
rj'57,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  imd  other 
statutes  creatiiig  narional  liealth  and  .-nfety 
standards  with  which  small  companies  must 
make  capital  improvements  under  short-'enn 
federal  dealmes. 

Care  has  been  taken  that  the  bill  provide 
equally  for  equivalent  State  .standards  pur- 
-suant  to  a  federal  ueadline  statute,  so  that 
States  will  not  be  dlscouraeed  from  cominu 
forward  with  their  own  programs  by  :inv 
jjosslble  discrimination  under  such  a  bill  If 
It  is  enacted. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  similarities  and 
differences,  the  deadline-compliance  propi:>s.il 
has  been  cast  as  a  separate  Subsection  (,5i 
which  would  be  Inserted  serially  after  the 
other  four  subsections  of  7(bi  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  loans 
would  be  ur.der  regulations  established  by 
the  .'-^mall  Business  .Administration  to  assure 
bal.mced  standards  so  that  the  companies 
that  are  deserving  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  those  wliich  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  or  be  serviced  by  commercial 
financing  are  excluded. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Small  Btisiness  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  fi-.r  administra- 
tive procedures  insuring  ;■.  full  and  lair  hear- 
ing to  any  applicant  for  assistance  who  is 
threatened  with  going  out  of  business  under 
a  statutory  deadline  of  this  character.  The 
rate  of  interest  proposed  would  be  the  "mar- 
ket rate",  i.e..  one-quarter  of  ir  above  the 
actual  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
borrowing  the  mcney.  as  is  r.o-.v  ;:pp;icab:e  in 
Section  7(bi(3).  The  terms,  to  be  set  bv 
re<ru!:iticn  adopted  by  the  Sniall  Buslr.ess 
.Administration  within  the  30  year  maximum 
applying  to  Section  7(b)  assistance,  should 
be  long  enough  to  allow  the  smaU  ilrm  to 
repay  its  loan  out  of  future  earnlnes. 


S.  1752— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COL^TIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  .studies,  .surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  the  Nation's 
natural  resources,  ar.d  ecolociical  sys- 
tems; to  establish  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unaninious  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  prn.ted  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
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and.  without  objection.  The  bill  will  be 
printe    in  the  Record 

The  bill  '  S  1752  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies. 
suive\s.  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation's  aittural  resources,  and  ecological 
systems,  to  e.stciblish  a  Council  on  En- 
vlro[imental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, r^'ad  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflaus.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s   1752 

Be  It  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  ot 
RepTese»tative^    of    the    United     Staten    of 
Arnertca  m  Congrt'ss  assembled. 
SHORT  rrrLB: 

SECTION  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  ;ts  the 
■Resources.  Conservation,  and  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Act  of  1969  ' 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  J  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
duce an  understanding  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
uml  resources  and  the  environmental  forces 
iitrec ting  them,  to  promote  jnd  K*ter  means 
and  measures  which  will  prevent  or  effec- 
tively reduce  any  adverse  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  in  the  management 
and  development  of  the  Nations  natural  re- 
sources tnd  to  create  and  maintain  a  na- 
tlona:  policy  and  condltlorw  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har- 
mony and  fulfill  the  social,  economic,  nnd 
other  requirements  of  present  .'.nd  mturc 
generations  ul  .Americans  through  a  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  program  of  study, 
research,  review,  and  coordiua'.ion 

TITLE  I— ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec     101     The    Secretary    jI    'he    Interior 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary' i . 
in   order   to   L'arry   out   the   purposes   of   this 
title,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  siu- 
veys.  researei.  and  amlyses. 

I  2)  to  document  and  dettne  changes  in  the 
natural  eiu  ronment.  includlnit  the  pl.int 
and  animal  jystems.  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  .ind  other  information  for  j.  con- 
tinuing .luiilysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes. 

3)  lo  develop  jnd  m  iintain  .in  inventory 
of  natural  resource  development  projects.  In- 
cluding reclamation  projerts.  engineering 
works,  and  other  miijor  projects  «.uch  as.  but 
not  limited  to.  eradication  projects  contem- 
plated or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  which  may  make  sig- 
nificant modifications  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment: 

r  4 1  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  e. aluatlons  which  ire  In  prog- 
ress or  lire  planned  by  other  public  or  private 
agencies  or  oritanizatlons.  or  individuals; 

1 5)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 
prUate  agencies  or  organisations,  or  Indi- 
viduals in  the  form  of  reports,  publications, 
atlases,   ind  maps; 

•  6i  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in- 
formation m  the  pl.mnlng  and  development 
of  resource-oriented  projects. 

1 7)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  pl.-<.nning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  .Secretary  on  the  iinpjict  of 
the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment: 

I  Si  to  encourage  and  assist  public  (non- 
Federal  i  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
uons.  Including  educational  institutions,  mu- 
seums, and  botanical  And  zoologlcjtl  i;ar- 
ciem.  .ind  otiier  Aclentmc  nr  oonserv.mion  or- 
g.mizatlons.  or  Individuals,  to  acquire,  desig- 
nate, and  maintain  representative  samples 
of  important  natural  environmental  systems. 


including  natural  arens  for  observation  and 
for  manipulation,  and  to  encourage  such 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Individuals  to 
utilize  existing  areas  under  their  control  or 
Jurisdiction  for  such  purposes: 

1 91  to  establish  through  interagency  co- 
ordination, on  lederally  owned  lands,  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  natural  ureas  for  scientific  pur- 
P':>6es  and  develop  the  means  and  methods 
for  withdrawal  of  such  areas  from  noncon- 
forming uses,  and  provide  lor  tlielr  inan.ige- 
ment  and  protection  to  serve  the  natural  re- 
search needs  of  all  agencies,  both  public  and 
private:  except  that  in  developing  standards 
governing  any  such  withdrawals,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  future 
.ilternatlve  uses  of  such  areas  subject  to 
withdrawal,  and 

(IOp  to  assist  and  advl.se  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  under 
title  II  of  this  .Act 

Sec  102  The  Secretary  la  further  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  ot  this  title  (  1 »  to  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  or  Individuals.  i2i  to 
accept  .ind  use  donations  <if  funds,  property, 
personal  services,  or  facilities.  (3)  to  acquire 
selected  areas  of  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated 
funds,  devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands 
or  public  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which 
he  rinds  suitable  for  disposition,  (4)  to  ad- 
minister auch  lands  or  Interests  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Including  the  observation 
and  manipulation  of  natural  areas,  and  i5l 
to  Issue  iuch  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
such  lands. 

SEC  103  .Activities  authorized  under  this 
title  may  be  carried  out  on  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  or  control  of  other  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  Clovernment  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned 

SEC  I(>4  rT:e  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
.ind  provide  technical  .\sslstance  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  and 
he  Is  authorized  to  obtain  from  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  such  information, 
data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  .ippropri:xte.  and  which 
•\ui  reasonably  be  furnished  by  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  .\ny  Federal  agency 
furnishing  advice  or  assistance  hereunder 
may  expend  Its  own  funds  for  such  purposes, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  105  Nothing  m  this  title  is  intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the 
authorized  programs  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovernment.  or  as  re- 
pealing, modifying,  restricting,  or  amending 
existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  that 
at,v  department  or  .iKcncv  ni.iy  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  environment  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such 
flepartments  and  agencies  for  the  purp>o8e 
of  Identifying  and  elimm.iting  duplication 
of  effort. 

Sec  106.  I  at  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
I'stabllsh  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
aduce  and  *ubmltllng  recommendations  to 
him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
p<jtes  of  this  title  Such  advi.-,ory  cuninilttces 
fhall  render  advice  and  submit  reconuncnd.i- 
tlotis  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  :;t;d 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative  The 
Secrettxry  may  designate  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  serve  .is  secre- 
taries to  the  committee. 

ibi  Members  of  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  may  receive  not  to 
ixceed  SlOO  p>er  day  when  en^a.-ed  in  the 
.\ctual  performance  of  their  duties,  in  addl- 
'lou  to  reimbursement  for  travel  •ubilstence. 
iind  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
i.^em  m  the  performance  of   their  duties. 


Sec.  107  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
participate  In  environmental  research  m  sur- 
rounding oceans  and  in  other  countries  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordinat- 
ing international  orijanlzatlons  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  activities  will  contribute  to 
the  (jbjectlves  and  purposes  of  this  Act 

riTLE  II— COUNCIL  ON  KNVIRONMKNTAL 
QUALITY 

Sec  201  la)  There  is  liereby  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Pre.^ldent  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ■Council"!  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  \^■ho  vh all 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  tht  Senate,  each  <jf 
whom  shall  be  a  person  who.  as  a  result  of  his 
trail. ing,  experience,  and  attalnniont.s.  Is  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  to  analyze  and  liuerpret 
environmental  Information  of  all  kinds,  to 
appraise  the  envlronmenuil  quality  programs 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  i;overnnient.s.  ..m,1 
to  formulate  and  recommend  national  f>olicy 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  qualltv 
of  the  environment 

ibi  riie  Council  mav  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  uinctlons  under  this  title.  In  addi- 
tion the  Council  may  employ  .and  fix  the 
1  ompensatlon  of  such  experts  and  con.sult- 
..nts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  functions  under  this  title.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  Lift 
sentence  thereof! 

ici  It  shall  be  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Council  to  develop  comprehensive  national 
policies  and  programs  to  improve  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  environment  needed 
to  meet  the  emerging  conservation,  social, 
eccnomic.  material,  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Nation 

id  I  In  addition  to  those  in  subsection  ic). 
It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report  required  to  be  transmitted  under 
Section  202: 

t2i  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  environmental  qualities  both  cur- 
rent ,ind  profpectr.e.  to  .inalyze  and  inter- 
pret such  information  and  to  compile  and 
submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to 
such  conditions  and  trends: 

i3>  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Kovernment  'in- 
cluding proposed  programs  and  activities) , 
for  the  purpose  of  deterinliilne  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  affect  en- 
vironmental qualltv.  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

i4|  'o  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  rt- 
p  irt.i,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  request:  and 

1 5)  to  foster  study  .ind  research  In  the 
social,  technical,  administrative,  economic, 
political,  and  other  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning   throughout  the  Nation. 

lei  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  title — 

1 1 )  the  Council  shall,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1.  1969.  make  a  UTltteii  report  to  the 
President,  which  report  shall  contain  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  account  of  all  the 
actlv.tles  cf  the  Council  since  its  establish- 
ment, together  wnth  its  cihclr.s.oii;;.  hndings. 
and  recommendations,  and  s>hall  thereafter. 
on  or  before  December  i  of  each  veiir.  make 
such  a  report  to  the  President  covering  any 
period  not  covered  by  such  a  report  previously 
submitted; 

1 2)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representjilves  of  science.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture,   labor,    conservation.    State    and    local 
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governments,   and   other   organizations   and 
groups,  as  It  deems  advisable;  and 

(3  I  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  servtces.  facilities,  and 
;nformati./n  .including  statistical  Informa- 
tion) of  public  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals.  In  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

Sec  202  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  on  or  before  January  20  of 
each  year,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report 
which  shall  set  forth  d)  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade,  or 
altered  environmental  systems  of  the  Nation, 
Including,  taut  not  limited  to  the  air,  the 
aquatic.  Including  marine,  estuarlne,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dry- 
Und.  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  environment:  i2)  current  and  foresee- 
able trends  m  management  and  utilization 
of  such  environments  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation;  and  (3)  his  rec- 
ommeiKlatlons  on  the  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  national  policies  to  protect 
and  eniiance  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

TITLE  in  -JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
LNVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vlroninontal  Quality.  The  joint  committee 
shall  be  coniposed  of  eight  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  ..nd  eicht  Members  of  the  House 
of  Represent.i lives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
each  case,  the  ni.ijonty  party  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  nve  members  and  the  minority 
party  shall  be  repre.-ented  by  three  members. 
The  Joint  coinnmtee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  atiect  the  authority  of 
the  remnininc  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  t!ie  committee. 

(c )  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  ir.msaction  of  busine.ss.  except  that  the 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

'di  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
lorred  to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  to — 

1 1 1  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
luvestig.iiion  of  :ippropriate  matters  con- 
tained in  any  Environmental  Quality  Report 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  this  Act  and  of  such  matters  related 
thereto  as  will  [irovide  means  of  coordinating 
ijrograms  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
ot  this  Act.  and  recommend  any  such  studies 
.ind  investiLrat;ons  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing coinmittpes  of  the  Congress;  and 

(2)   make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 

■nd  the  i.ppropriate  committees  of  Congress 

■n   or   before   March    1    of   each   vear   on   the 

Fnvironmental    Quality   Report   transmitted 

o   the   Congress   pursuant   to   title  I  of  this 

Act,  which  report  shall  contain  the  findings 

iiid  recominend.aions  of  the  committee  with 

-.'spect  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 

he    President    contained    in   such   Environ- 

aental   Quality   Report,   and   to  make,   from 

•:me  to  time,  such  additional  reports  to  the 

Congress  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 

Congress  concerning  the  results  of  the  com- 

:alttees  studies  and  investigations,  together 

•vith   Its   recommendations,  as  It   may  deem 

eslrable 

Sec.    303,    lai    In    carrying    out    its    duties 
nder  this  title    the  committee,  or  any  duly 
.uthorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
zed   to  hold   such  hearings:    to  sit  and   act 


within  or  outside  the  United  States  at  such 
times  and  places;  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  tuch  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents:  to  administer  such  oaths;  to 
take  such  testimony:  to  procure  such  print- 
ing and  binding:  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable  The  committee 
may  make  such  rules  respecting  its  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  as  it  deems  necessary 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  him  o'  the 
committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such  person 
as  may  be  designated  by  tuch  chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102-104 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  US  C  192-1941 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  tes- 
tify when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  committee  i.-i  autnjrized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  sutf 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. 

(b)  Members  of  tne  committee,  and  us 
employees  and  consultants,  while  travolmg 
on  official  business  lor  the  committee  within 
or  outside  the  United  States,  may  receive 
either  the  per  diem  .tllov.-ance  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  Members  of  the  Congress  or  lis 
employees,  or  their  actual  and  j:ecessary  ex- 
penses provided  .in  itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  is  attached  to  the  voaci^.T. 

Sec.  305.  The  expenses  oi  the  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  cintingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
committee,  tipon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  duly  authorized  by  the 
chairman. 

TITLE  IV— APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec  401.  There  are  hereby  authorized  1 1  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1969.  and  for  each  of  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  .-uch  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  tills  Act. 


S.  1753— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  IMPOSE  NATION'WIDE  BAN  ON 
DDT  PROPOSED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  to  establish  a  nationwide 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

The  accumulation  of  DDT  in  our  en- 
vironment and  in  fish  and  wildlife  is 
reaching  catastrophic  proportions.  The 
path  of  this  persistent  pesticide's  deadly 
contamination  has  left  its  mark  from 
the  reindeer  of  Alaska  to  the  penguin  of 
the  Antarctic. 

In  a  single  generation,  DDT  has  pol- 
luted our  environment  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  infiltrating  the  atmosphere,  the 
water  and  the  tissues  of  most  of  the 
world's  creatures,  pushing  some,  like  the 
peregrine  falcon  and  the  bald  eagle,  to 
the  brink  of  extinction. 

The  seizure  of  21,000  pounds  of  con- 
taminated Lake  Michigan  Coho  salmon 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
could  be  the  straw  that  breaks  DDTs 
back.  The  presence  of  dangerous  con- 
centrations of  DDT  in  these  Lake  Michi- 
gan fish  indicate  that  the  pesticide  pol- 
lution of  the  lake  has  reached  a  critical 
level  and  immediate  action  is  necessaiy. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
sale  or  shipment  of  DDT  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  also  urged  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Commissioner  Herbert  Ley 
to  intensify  his  agency's  inspection  pro- 


grams on  pesticide  residues  for  all  ma- 
rine life  taken  from  the  Great  Lake.s. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  DDT  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  air,  soil, 
water,  and  the  food  chams  of  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  organisms,  it  still  had  such 
tremendous  persistence  that  it  concen- 
trated in  ver>-  dangerous  levels  in  the 
Coho  salmon. 

This  .'^hould  .^erve  as  a  warning  signal 
for  all  local.  State,  and  Federal  food 
monitoring  agencies  to  closely  review 
pe.sticide  concentrations  in  all  food  prod- 
ucts .-susceptible  to  pesticide  residues. 

FDA  analyses  have  shown  the  concen- 
tration of  DDT  in  the  salmon  to  be  up 
to  19  parts  per  million  and  have  shown 
the  concentration  of  a  more  toxic  pesti- 
cide, Dieldrin,  to  be  just  short  of  three 
tenths  of  a  part  per  miUion.  The  coho 
were  taken  in  Michigan  streams  border- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  were  processed  in  Michigan,  They 
are  now  under  an  embargo  i:i  storage  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

.At  last  year's  Lake  Michigan  Water 
Pollution  Conference  a  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
testified  that  the  concentration  of  pesti- 
cides in  Lake  Michigan  could  reach  a 
level  lethal  to  both  man  and  aquatic  hfe 
if  the  use  of  pesticides  was  continued  at 
such  a  heavy  rate  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
Watershed. 

The  discover^'  of  these  pesticide-con- 
t.iminatcd  coho  .'almon  certainly  sub- 
stantiates that  testimony.  The  future  of 
all  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  imperiled 
unless  action  is  taken  soon  to  .stop  this 
poisoning  of  our  waters  by  these 
pe.sticides. 

Last  spring,  pesticides  were  also 
blamed  lor  the  death  of  neiaily  1  mil- 
lion coho  .salmon  fry.  This  finding  has 
raised  a  .serious  question  about  the  fu- 
ture of  salmon  reproduction  in  the 
v.aters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

There  is  also  t^rowinn  concein  among 
.scientists  that  the  reproduction  capa- 
bilities of  other  fish  may  be  harmed.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  lake  trout, 
v.hich  spend  6  or  7  years  in  the  water 
before  sexual  maturity  as  compared  with 
only  about  2  years  for  the  salmon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  reteired: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  v.iil  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  <S.  1753'  to  prohibit  the  .sale 
or  shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
DDT,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestr>-.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1753 

pp  If  rnacfi'd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  (61  Stat.  163:  7  U,S  C.  13&-135k) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows. 

"Sec  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  after  June  30, 
1970.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
distribute,  sell,  or  offer  icr  sale  In  any  ter- 
ritory or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
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•hip  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
any  other  State,  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  to  receive  in  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  ^uiy 
other  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  foreljfn  country  the  chemical 
compound  dichlorodiphenyltrlchloroethane. 
commonly  known  iva  DDT  " 


S  17S4— INTRODUCTTON  OF  THE 
CONSUMKR  rREDIT  IN.SLTJANCE 
ACT 

Mr  PROXMIRK.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
trcxluce  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  H\rt.  to  protect  consumer  fl- 
nancina:  fr.im  abuses  relative  to  e.xcesslve 
changes  for  credit  life,  health,  and  ac- 
cident insurance.  This  bill,  which  would 
amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  Consumer  Credit 
In.surancp  Act. 

In  the  9nth  Contiress  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  chaired 
by  Senator  Hart,  conducted  e.xtensive 
hearings  on  the  consumer  credit  indus- 
try The  record  of  those  hearings  runs 
to  four' volumes  and  more  than  3.600 
pa«es  of  testimony,  exhibits  and  articles. 
I  want  to  commend  Senator  Hart  for  an 
outstandinst  lob  of  fact-findine  This  bill 
to  establish  Federal  safeguards  results 
from  his  discoveries  in  that  topsv-turvT 
world  Icnown  as  the  consumer  credit  in- 
surance business 

Excluding  home  mortgages  of  $250  bil- 
lion, outstanding  consumer  credit  now 
totals  about  ,S112  billion  The  cost  of 
consumer  credit  and  the  practices  of  this 
giant  indu.stry  touch  virtually  ail  Amer- 
ican families  One  of  its  shelf  items  Is 
consumer  credit  insurance,  whose  pro- 
ceeds cover  the  con.sumer  s  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  indebtedness  if  he  suffers  death 
or  disabilitv. 

This  insurance  is  an  awe.some  offspring 
of  the  credit  mdustn.-  B;)rn  in  1917,  it 
grew  moderately  for  30  vears,  then  put 
on  a  tremendous  spurt.  At  the  end  of 
1947.  insurance  in  force  covered  only 
about  10  percent  of  outstanding  con- 
sumer debt.  Now  it  blankets  In  about  67 
percent.  The  sale  of  this  insurance  pro- 
duces nearly  35  percent  of  finance  charge 
Income  to  finance  companies. 

Consumer  credit  insurance  affords 
two-way  protection  The  insured  debtor 
pays  premiums  to  protect  his  family  and 
his  estate.  The  creditor  is  named  bene- 
ficiary, guaranteeing  his  recovery  of 
whatever  :s  owed  him  should  death  or 
disability  strike  down  his  debtor.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  bereaved  widow  Is 
spared  burdensome  repayment  obliga- 
tion.?, while  the  creditor  need  not  entreat, 
sue  or  .seize  to  recoup  his  investment. 
Thus  his  investment  risk  is  substantially 
reduced 

Paradoxically,  credit  msurance  origi- 
nated in  the  lender's  desire  to  protect 
himself  in  the  ca.se  of  a  borrower's  death. 
Self-interest  motivated  most  lenders  to 
pay  the  premiums  them.selves.  It  was 
good  business  to  do  so  .since  losses  could 
be  reduced.  In  time  it  was  lealized  that 
the  premium  cost  could  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  whose  estate  also  benefits 
Not  only  that,  but  the  lender  could  make 
a  bonus  profit  at  the  same  time  he  was 
insuring  his  own  business.  I  empha.si7e 


that  some  lenders,  primarily  credit 
urUons  and  a  few  banks  .still  pay  the 
premiums  them.selves  be,'ause  they  be- 
lieve it  Is  still  good  business  to  do  so 

Today  the  amount  of  con.sumer  credit 
irLsurance  in  force  is  estimated  to  exceed 
$70  billion  If  those  who  pay  for  that 
enormous  debt  shield  e>;eiU'd  anv  price 
Influence,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  a 
bu.ver's  market  One  would  exiiect  con- 
sumer competition  to  control  prices  a.>  in 
other  products  and  ser\lces.  Lamentably, 
it  does  not  work  that  way  at  all.  Con- 
sumer credit  insurance  functions  unique- 
ly This  Is  how  a  State  Insurance  com- 
missioner ha.'=;  de.scnbed  it 

Genernlly.  the  Installment  buvpr  or  bor- 
rower pays  the  entire  premium  T!ie  premium 
rate  however  l.s  negotiated  between  the  In- 
stallment seller  or  lender  and  the  insurance 
-omp.inv  These  creditors  tend  to  banrain  for 
•he  highest  possible  rate  as  the  In-surance 
cnmpanle't  kick  hack  to  the  creditors  in  one 
WAV  or  another  virtuallv  all  of  the  premium 
left  after  the  pavment  of  clalm.s  nnd  ex- 
penses The  higher  the  rate,  the  more  the 
creditor  makes  from  the  Insurance  and.  of 
.-"urse    the  public  pays 

Mr  President,  the  problem  is  that  some 
lenders  and  sellers  on  credit  are  making 
windfall  profits  at  the  borrower's  ex- 
pense, assisted  bv  insurance  companies 
who  vie  for  the  business  by  sweetening 
the  pot  Creditors  Jorkev  for  position 
not  in  a  race  to  give  the  consumer  the 
best  po.ssible  buy.  but  to  find  the  higiiest 
cost  insurance  Thev  get  away  with  this 
because  their  clients  are  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

THE   CASE   OF    rut  CAPTIVE  CONSl'MER 

Since  the  .sale  of  credit  insurance  is 
incidental  to  the  main  credit  transaction, 
what  the  creditor  is  dealing  with  is  a 
captive  consumer  He  is  using  his  loan 
or  installment  business  to  .sell  insurance. 
Success  can  be  measured  by  the  record 
of  one  finance  company  in  which  Q.S  per- 
cent of  all  its  borrowers  across  the  coun- 
try also  get  its  credit  insurance  despite 
its  high  price.  In  the  vaf.t  majority  of 
cases,  an  insured  debtor  has  no  dealings 
with  an  insurance  company.  The  credi- 
tor not  only  controls  the  sale  of  insurance 
but  often  requires  coverage  as  a  condi- 
tion for  granting  credit 

What  this  means  to  the  consumer 
walking  into  his  finance  company  or  bank 
for  a  loan  is  that  he  is  paying  more  than 
he  would  if  normal  competition  pre- 
vailed. What  it  means  to  some  finance 
companies  or  banks  is  that  for  practical 
purposes  usui-y  laws  may  be  circum- 
vented and  what  it  means  to  a  car  buyer 
is  that  he  may  be  paying  twice  the 
amount  for  credit  insurance  that  he 
would  if  he  shopped  for  his  insurance  as 
he  shops  for  his  car. 

In  too  many  instances,  the  customer 
walks  in  to  buy  or  borrow,  then,  like  a 
bridge  player  finds  himself  end-played. 
He  cither  takes  the  insurance  or  he  does 
not  get  what  he  came  for.  He  has  no  exit 
card.  He  is  a  captive  consumer,  pressured 
into  bu>'ing  credit  insurance  pursuant  to 
a  primary  credit  transaction.  Boxed  into 
an  inferior  bargaining  position,  he  be- 
comes an  easy  mark  for  the  creditor 
None  of  us  .should  applaud  the  accuracy 
of  businessmen  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel. 

One  upshot  of  this  captivity  is  that  the 
consumer   is    not    likely    to   notice   how 


much  he  is  paying  for  credit  Insurance. 
If  he  shops  carefully  and  makes  what  he 
thinks  IS  a  g(X)d  deal  on  a  new  car,  he 
then  may  readily  agree  to  a  $90  charge 
for  credit  insurance  that  really  should 
cost  only  $30. 

.\  finance  company's  promi.ssory  note 
form  was  put  m  the  hearing  record  to 
show  liow  a  no-choice  insurance  sale 
can  ride  piggyback  on  ilie  primai-y  trans- 
action. In  tiny  print  was  noted; 

It  has  been  explained  .aid  I  lully  under- 
stand that  1  )im  entitled  to  purchase  anv 
gruiip  credit  lUe  and  accident  and  health 
insurance  or  any  insurance  on  tangible  per- 
sonal property  required  by  the  Llcent.ee  trom 
any  Insurance  company,  agent  or  broker. 

Yet  the  name  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany owned  by  the  creditor  has  been  pre- 
printed in  the  space  for  designation  of 
insurer. 

Mr.  President,  the  con.sumer  becomes 
vulnerable  becau.se  he  has  to  commit 
him.self  to  buy  or  borrow  before  credit 
insurance  has  any  applicabilitv.  As  a 
captive  consumer  hi.s  credit  insurance  op- 
tions are,  for  all  practical  inirposes.  fore- 
closed. The  e.xccssive  premium  lie  can 
end  up  paying  may  Ix'  quite  .^mall  in  re- 
lation to  the  price  of  his  primary  trans- 
action, but  consider  m  our  increasingly 
credit-oriented  economy  how  many  times 
each  day  this  situation  is  leenacted. 
Creditors  multiply  their  insurance  prof- 
iwi  through  high  volume  and  low  over- 
head. 

THE  CCRSE   OF    REVERSE   COMHrTITlON 

In  consumer  credit  insurance,  compe- 
tition is  for  the  business  of  the  lender  or 
.seller — not  for  the  business  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  It  is  competition  m  re- 
verse, and  assorted  methods  have  been 
devised  to  reward  the  lender-seller — 
captive  insurance  companies,  reinsur- 
ance arrangements,  rebates,  commis- 
.sions.  interest-free  accounts  and  com- 
pensating balances,  to  name  a  few. 
Whatever  the  method,  the  bonus  to  the 
creditor  ultimately  comes  out  of  the  i)rc- 
miums  paid  by  the  consumer.  So  lont: 
as  this  distortion  of  normal  competition 
continues,  inequities  will  persist. 

A  favorite  technique  of  larger  credi- 
tors is  creation  of  subsidiary  or  "front- 
ing" insurance  companies  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  writing  of  consumer  credit 
insurance  on  the  loans  uraiUed.  I  a.'^k 
imanimous  consent  to  ijrint  alter  my 
remarks  a  list  of  the  country  s  top  30 
consumer  creditors,  ranked  by  capital 
funds,  showing  that  29  of  them  own  or 
control  or  have  affiliated  with  active  in- 
surance companies.  To  enga.^e  one's 
own  underwriter,  of  course,  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  deal  with  independent  in- 
surance companies.  It  keeps  tiie  profits 
at  home  and  confines  casii  flow  to  one  s 
own  backyard. 

.■\  .second  technique,  akm  to  the  fa- 
vored-nation approach  to  international 
trade,  is  the  reinsurance  agreement,  by 
which  an  underwriter  lays  off  part  of  hi.^ 
risk.  .An  undcnvriting  company  can  limit 
its  risk  exposure  by  transferring  part  of 
its  liability  to  other  insurance  com- 
panies. The  direct  writer  becomes  a 
"ceding  '  company  and  the  reinsurer  b<  - 
comes  an  'a.^suming  '  company  Rein- 
surance typically  .series  to  reduce  lia- 
bility on  extraordinanlv  large  i  i.sks.  but 
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then,  consimier  credit  insurance  is  an 
atypical  world  in  which  reinsurance  is 
nothing  more  than  profit-shifting.  The 
lollowing  from  a  court  case  tells  the 
story : 

In  the  early  1950s  Old  Republic  (Old  Re- 
public Life  In.'iurance  Company  of  Chicago, 
111,1  found  it.self  confronted  with  a  worrl- 
.'■ome  development  Some  of  Its  Important 
c  ustomers  had  begun  to  press  for  more  com- 
mission compensation  from  their  placing  of 
rredlt  life  business  with  Old  Republic,  and 
some  had  even  formed  their  own  credit  life 
insurance  comp.mles  to  which  they  shifted 
their  credit  life  business  To  Old  Republic's 
management  this  development  constituted  a 
Threat  to  the  company's  future  volume  of 
i-redit  life  in.surance.  However,  rather  than 
.iccede  to  the  demands  for  larger  commls- 
.-lon.s  ..nd  relnxspectlve  rate  adjustment.  Old 
Republic  began  to  suggest  to  Its  more  Im- 
portant customers  that  they  form  their  own 
life  insurance  companies,  as  subsidiary  cor- 
poratlon.'^.  with  which  Old  Republic  would 
.igree  to  reinsure  proportionate  segments  of 
Its  credit  life  insurance.  Old  Republic's  argu- 
ment in  .support  of  its  suggestion  waa  that, 
in  return  lor  its  customer  assuming  part  of 
the  risk.  Old  Republic  could  afford  a  more 
ttenerous  sharing  of  the  premium  Income, 
The  end  result  being  "more  of  the  pot"  to 
Us  customers. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  techniques — 
rebates,  commissions,  interest-free  ac- 
tounts  and  so  on — serve  to  achieve  the 
ame  basic  purpo.se  of  channeling  profits 
from  consumer  credit  insurance  back  to 
the  creditor.  One  of  the  many  edifying 
■  xhibits  in  Senator  Harts  subcommit- 
tee's hearing  record  is  a  letter  from  a 
I  redit  life  insurer  to  a  Los  Angeles  banker 
detailing  .some  extra  added  attractions 
.'or  marketing  the  company's  product — 
.tmong  them,  a  37.5  percent  "service  fee" 
.ind  a  handy  cash  buildup. 

Reverse  competition  exerts  a  steady 
upward  pressure  on  premium  rates,  at 
the  consumer's  expense.  Creditors  com- 
pete amongst  themselves  to  maximize 
their  ijrofits  for  merchandising  insurance 
'vhich  protects  their  own  business.  When, 
through  an  intermediary,  a  creditor  does 
•ffer  credit  insurance  to  consumers  at  a 
ea.sonable  price,  his  efforts  can  boomer- 
.avj.  If  the  intermediary  wants  a  bigger 
insurance  payoff  and  uoes  elsewhere  to 
.;et  it.  the  creditor  can  find  his  market 
;io.sition  deteriorating.  That  is  what  hap- 
.oened  to  Ford  Motor  Credit  Co.  Robert  S. 
Ol>on.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
f  the  finance  and  insurance  subsidiaries 
of  Ford  Motor  Co..  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

We  still  support  vigorously  our  Initial  ob- 
••'Ctive  of  offering  low-cost  competitive  fl- 
■.anclng  and  insurance  services  to  Ford  Motor 
I'  1  dealers  and  car  buyers.  But  in  more  and 
■..ore  of  our  market  our  credit  life  insurance 
;  :an  !ia.s  lost  its  value  to  Ford  product  deal- 
•  rs  and  their  customers  and  to  us  because  It 
:i  not  being  used.  Worse  yet.  our  customers 
I  re  using  our  competitors'  insurance  plans 
nd  we  either  provide  the  financing  that 
::;:^kes  this  possible  or  risk  loss  of  our  entire 
■ '.:at!onship  with  the  customer. 

The  exhibits  furnished  by  Ford  for  the 
iiearing  record  document  this  point. 

Reverse  competition  and  a  captive 
clientele  characterize  the  consimier 
<redit  insurance  business.  Creditors 
•scramble  for  new  ways  to  utilize  their 
uperior  bargaining  position  in  relation 
to  debtors.  As  a  result.  American  consum- 
'  rs  pay  far  too  much  lor  credit  insurance. 


THE     BIG     BrrE 

An  industry  survey  for  1967  indicates 
to  me  that  direct  earned  premiums  for 
consumer  credit  insurance  totaled  $837 
million.  On  this  enormous  volume  it  can 
be  reckoned  that  consumers  paid  exces- 
sive charges  of  at  least  $220  million  by 
using  a  yardstick  wiiich  parallels  the 
yields  on  group  life  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  available 
a  table  explaining  the  formula  used  to 
make  these  computations,  so  that  I  need 
not  go  now  into  cumbersome  detail.  An 
overcharge  of  this  magnitude  delays  re- 
payment of  proper  consumer  debt,  thus 
impeding  the  national  economy.  This 
overcharge  is  a  hidden  component  in 
the  cost  of  consumer  credit.  It  is  a  ter- 
ribly big  bite. 

When  challenged  about  their  profit 
margins,  creditors  can  do  some  pretty 
fancy  footwork.  Now,  the  cost  factors 
in  consumer  credit  insurance  are  death 
or  disability  expense,  creditor  compen- 
sation and  the  insurer's  administrative 
expense  and  profit,  of  which  creditor 
compensation  is  the  biggest  variable.  As 
a  diversion,  however,  creditors  indulge 
in  fantastic  conjecture  about  their  costs 
in  selling  or  administering  this  insur- 
ance. They  do  not  have  the  figures,  but 
they  are  intuitively  certain  that  their 
costs  are  quite  high.  At  the  hearinas  a 
finance  company  representative  said: 

Well,  as  I  Indicated  previously,  we  believe 
that  we  have  about  the  tame  costs  in  han- 
dling the  credit  insurance  as  we  iiave  in 
handling  the  loan  business,  which  means 
TO  percent  of  the  gross  is  eaten  up  by  costs. 
So,  why  not  assume  that  70  percent  of  this 
amount  Is  eaten  up  by  costs  .  .  , 

Indeed,  why  not  assume  it?  The  as- 
sumption is  most  helpful  to  lenders,  and 
disposes  of  factual  questions.  Why  bother 
to  ascertain  the  truth  if  there  is  an  as- 
sumption handy?  When  this  finance  man 
was  confronted  with  figures  his  company 
filed  in  California  as  required  by  law.  he 
expressed  ignorance.  The  cost  fisures.  ex- 
trapolated by  the  California  Insurance 
Commissioner  from  data  the  firm  .':ub- 
mitted  to  the  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions, showed  its  administrative  costs  for 
credit  life  insurance  to  be  8.9  percent  of 
premiiuns  received,  or  6.1  cents  on  the 
68-cent  rate  then  applying.  These  1966 
figures  were  up  from  8.38  percent  and 
5.7  cents  in  1965.  Tliat  actual  ranse  is  of 
course,  a  mere  pittance  compared  to  the 
speculative  percentage  urged  by  the 
witness. 

Another  finance  man  testifyins  before 
Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  took  this 
tack: 

As  an  example,  assume  a  hypothetical  fixed 
administrative  cost  of  $4  for  wTlting  and  re- 
cording the  Insurance  transaction  On  an 
$800  loan  for  two  years,  the  total  life  pre- 
mium of  75  cents  per  SlOO  per  annum  would 
be  $12.  The  $4  administrative  cost  would  rep- 
sent  33  percent  of  the  total  premium.  On  a 
$2,400  automobile  loan  for  the  same  period 
and  at  the  same  rate  the  total  life  premium 
would  be  $36.  In  this  case  the  $4  administra- 
tive cost  would  represent  only  11  percent  of 
the  total  premium. 

This  example  clearly  demonstrates  how  In- 
appropriate it  is  to  compare  small  loan  credit 
Insurance  transactions  with  large  dollar 
volume  transactions  such  as  new  car  auto- 
mobile financing,  personal  loans  by  banks, 
or  employer-employee  group  life  coverage. 


Tltien  he  was  informed  that  figures  his 
firm  filed  with  the  commissioner  of 
corporations  m  California,  on  a  schedule 
called  "Expenses  of  Licensee  Related  to 
Credit  Life  Insurance."  made  .'^uch  hypo- 
thetical examples  unnecessary.  "Die  fig- 
ures indicated  his  firm's  expenses  in  1965 
were  2.2  percent  of  i)remiums.  or  1.5  cents 
at  the  68-ccnt  rate,  and  in  1966  were  2.4 
percent,  or  1.6  cents  at  tlie  G3-cent  rate. 
The  .substantiated  costs  being  .somewhat 
less  than  S4,  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  disparity 
followed,  leading  to  this  adnii.ssion  by  the 
v,1tne,-s: 

Well,  we  do  not  keep  costs.  I  tan  tell  you 
that  frankly,  and  I  do  not  think  .my  other 
company  does.  Some  attempt  l;as  been  made 
at  conducting  these  studies  but  they  pro- 
duce certain  \agueness  and  inaccuracies,  so 
that  every  attempt  so  far  has  been  given  up. 
We  have  never  attempted  it  because  we  con- 
sider our  business  .is  a  single  Imslness  and 
do  not  try  to  separate  these  iiaris  because 
it  is  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  the.se  ca.ses  from  the 
hearing  record  should  explode  once  and 
for  all  the  myth  of  high  costs.  Tliese 
costs  ha\e  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
imagination  of  industry  spokesmen  hard 
pres.sed  to  account  for  their  ercccsslve 
rates.  When  there  is  hard  evidence,  it 
indicts  them.  When  it  is  lacking,  we  are 
asked  on  laith  to  accept  tlieir  i:ue.sswork 
and  .supposition.  Stripped  of  their  cost 
camouflage,  creditors  are  revealed  as 
.iealous  puardians  of  tlieir  unreasonable 
insurance  profits. 

FAILVRE    or    STATE    nECri-ATION 

State  regulation  simply  has  not  ;oro- 
tected  the  public  In  the  area  ot  consumer 
credit  insurance.  It  is  true  that  34  States 
have  enacted  some  form  of  broad  credit 
insurance  law.  but  only  one  of  them  has 
done  so  smce  1963.  The  pace  of  enact- 
ment lias  come  to  a  near  .standstill.  More 
importantly,  these  laws  do  not  i:uarantee 
reasonable  rate  reculation:  They  merely 
permit  it.  It  .still  falls  to  the  legulator  to 
establish  and  enforce  a  rea.sonable  rate. 

Now.  it  is  argued  widely  that  a  rate  is 
reasonable  if  the  benefits  provided 
amount  to  at  least  50  cents  of  each 
premium  dollar  collected.  This  is  the  .so- 
called  50-percent  benchmark — wliich 
contrasts  sharply,  I  should  point  out, 
with  what  ordinary  group  insurance 
policies  generally  pay  out.  Tlieir  death 
payments  average  70  to  85  percent  of 
premiums  collected. 

Without  arguing  the  fairness  of  a  50- 
IJcrcent  benchmark,  what  siiould  it  mean 
m  actual  rates?  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  a 
comprehensive  study  determined  that 
the  average  credit  life  insurance  benefit 
payment  rate  was  30  cents  per  hunared. 
According  to  the  benchmark  ideal,  this 
would  mean  an  allowable  ir.aximum 
premium  rate  of  60  cents.  Actuallv,  only 
a  handful  of  States  have  a  rate  of  60 
cents  or  less. 

Furthermore,  adherence  to  the  50-per- 
cent benchmark  is  not  conspicuous 
among  those  who  urge  it.  A  table  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearings,  summarizing  the 
consumer  credit  msurance  experience  of 
the  insurance  subsidiaries  of  selected  fi- 
nance companies,  indicated  average  ben- 
efit payments  of  only  40  percent— 10  per- 
cent lower  than  the  benchmark.  Tliese 
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are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  State  reg- 
ulation has  failed; 

A  new ,  hu'her  rate  set  by  insurance  au- 
thorities tends  to  become  a  minimum 
rate.  With  the  impetus  of  reverse  com- 
petition, a  creditr>r  may  suddenly  find  it 
desirable  to  honor  the  regulator  and  his 
more  profitable  premium  rate  A  classic 
example  of  this  came  to  lu'iit  at  the 
hearings  A  California  bank  had  asked  tin 
insurance  company  to  raise  its  rate,  put- 
•Ana  the  insurer  in  the  bind  of  comply- 
:nij  or  losinc  the  account  Queried  about 
this,  an  insurance  company  spokesman 
answered : 

I  would  say  that  there  had  been  an  under- 
standing between  the  insurer  .ind  the  bank 
a»  to  what  was  a  reasonable  rate  for  credit 
Insurance  that  was  being  furnished,  and  then 
there  was  action  taken  by  the  State  in  pro- 
mulijatlng  a  rate  which  was  sittniflcantly 
above  that.  This  trlsrgered  the  reaction  Well. 
we  are  a  proflt-maklng  enterprise.  The  State 
says  that  this  is  a  good  rate.  This  rate  is  in 
compliance  with  all  the  benchmarks  that 
have  been  established  and  U  a  fair  and  equi- 
table rate  .md.  therefore.  In  the  Interest  "t 
rtiir  stockholders  why  do  we  not  take  .idvan- 
tage  or  the  profits  we  can  make  by  moving 
to  this  higher  rate"* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new.  lower  rate 
tends  to  be  shouted  down,  on  grounds 
regulatory  authorities  lack  hard,  current 
data  to  justify  it.  or  the  administrative 
capacity  to  oversee  :t.  In  1967  the  Cali- 
fornia insurance  Commissioner  adopted 
resulations  substantially  reducing  credit 
life  rates  and  estimated  that  throutth 
1969  they  would  save  California  borrow- 
ers about  S25  million.  Then  the  State 
lettislature  passed  a  bill  severely  limiting 
the  commissioner's  power  to  regulate 
rates  and  invalidatina  the  lower  rates 
adopted.  Millions  m  borrower  savings 
disappeared  into  creditor  coffer? 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  very  fact  some  com- 
missioners are  cutting  rates  in  States 
which  have  enacted  the  model  bill,  leads 
industry  obbyists  to  fight  even  harder 
to  defeat  the  model  bill  in  States  not  now 
ha\inL;  it.  .And  a  State  commissioner  last 
year  said  this  about  the  50-percent  loss 
ratio  benchmark: 

Yet,  -he  pathetic  lact.  of  which  Senator 
Hart  Is  all  'oo  aware.  Is  that  even  this  tn- 
■imph  of  mediocrity  and  ambiguity  has  not 
been  etfectlvely  adopted  rir  enforced  so  far  as 
I  know  :n  .mv  state  lA  few  states  may  ha'.e 
achieved  industrywide  loss  ratios  higher  than 
50  percent,  hut  they  have  done  so  by  ignor- 
ing the  50  percent  t«st  and  going  to  size 
scaled  rates  It  is  doubtful  that  even  the  few 
S  60  to  $  64  rates  have  produced  a  50  percent 
loss  ratio  industrywide,  due  to  attrition  In 
experience  caused  by  the  cumulation  of  up- 
ward deviations  )  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  state  seriously  polices  the  loss  ratios 
to  require  downward  deviations  to  consist- 
ently meet  the  test. 

\    rEDERAL     REMEDY 

These  regulatory  problems  should  not 
be  optimistically  dismissed  as  simple 
friction  between  the  industry  and  State 
insurance  departments  ultimately  pro- 
ducing reasonable  rates.  It  may  produce 
them,  as  it  has  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Where  It  does  not.  and  that  means 
most  places  most  of  the  time,  the  loser — 
the  heavy  loser — is  the  consumer  Since 
the  States  have  failed  to  act.  it  is  time 


for  Federal  action  to  protect  consumers 
from  being  overcharged  for  consumer 
credit  insurance  My  bill  ls  based  on  these 
findings 

F^rst.  substantial  increases  have  oc- 
curred since  World  War  II  in  the  volume 
of  consumer  credit — it,s  growth  rate  hav- 
ing fxceeded  tliat  of  the  national  econ- 
omy—  and  in  the  percent  of  family  in- 
come used  to  repay  .such  credit,  making 
timely  repayment  of  consumer  debt  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  national 
economy  Thus  it  :s  in  the  public  Interest 
to  reduce  impediments  to  .strong  and 
fffective  competition  amont;  grantors  of 
consumer  credit  in  order  that  the  pay- 
ments required  to  liquidate  such  credit 
be  kept  to  a  minimum 

Second,  Credit  hfe,  health,  and  acci- 
dent insurance  is  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant element  in  the  total  cost  of  con- 
sumer credit  In  the  marketing  of  .such 
insurance,  the  inferior  bargaining'  ;»osi- 
tlon  of  the  debtor  prevents  effective 
competition  and  results  in  excessive  pre- 
miimi  charges.  This  raises  the  total 
amou:its  of  repayments  pursuant  to  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  and.  accord- 
ingly, obstructs  commerce  and  preju- 
dices consumers  and  the  sound  function- 
ing of  credit  structure. 

Third.  Based  on  the  foregomg,  and  in 
order  to  enhance  economic  stability  and 
promote  effective  competition  among 
financial  institutions  and  others  extend- 
ing consumer  credit,  it  is  held  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  regulate  the 
maximum  premiums  which  may  be 
charged  for  credit  life,  health,  and  acci- 
dent insurance  when  such  insurance  is 
provided  or  arranged  by  a  creditor  pur- 
suant to  a  consimier  credit  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  establish 
this  rcgtilalory  process:  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem shall  by  regulation  limit  the  maxi- 
mum premiums  which  consumers  may  be 
charsed  directly  or  indirectly  lor  life, 
health,  and  accident  irisurance,  when 
such  insurance  is  provided  or  arranged 
for  by  a  creditor  pursuant  to  a  consumer 
credit  transaction. 

In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the 
Board  shall  insure  that  the  maximum 
premiums  so  establislied  are  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  benefits  conferred  and 
that  coiisumers  are  adequately  protected 
against  excessive  premium  charges. 

In  turn,  the  rates  so  established  shall 
be  based  upon  a  ratio  of  losses  to  pre- 
miums which  ;s  reasonable  and  which 
protects  consumers  against  excessive 
premium  chart;es.  In  arriving  at  this 
ratio  the  Board  shall  consider: 

First.  The  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums 
expenenced  by  other  lines  of  insurance 
marketed  on  a  group  basis;  and 

Second.  The  ratio  of  losses  to  pre- 
miums experienced  by  creditors  who 
provide  life  health,  and  accident  insur- 
ance pursuant  to  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions in  which  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance is  Included  in  the  finance  charge 
paid  by  the  consumer  and  is  not  a  .sep- 
arate charge  paid  by  him.  and 

Third  The  actual  losses  and  expenses 
expenenced  by  insurance  companies  and 


tiic    actual    incremental    administrative 
exj>enses  expenenced  by  creditors;   and 

Fourth  Whatever  other  factors  the 
Biiard  determines  are  relevant  to  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

The  Board  may  prescribe  such  maxi- 
mum premiums  lor  particular  creditor.- 
classes  of  creditors,  or  transactions  basi-d 
upon  the  loss  ratio — determined  as  ou;  - 
Lncd  above — and  actual  loss  ixperienci 

The  Board  shall  from  lime  to  i;m. 
raise  or  lower  ilie  maximum  premium 
charges  permitted  for  any  i^articula: 
class  of  creditor  or  class  of  transaction.. 
whenever  it  determines  tiiat  actual  Io.<- 
expenence  for  the  particular  crediun- 
class  of  creditor,  or  class  of  transaction  • 
produces  a  loss  ratio  which  differs  sub- 
.stantially  and  systematically  from  the 
ioss-iatio  .set  by  the  Board.  So  that  tlii^ 
jjrovision  can  be  implemented,  creditor- 
shall  file  an  annual  report  >etting  fort;, 
data  perlainin;:  to  actual  losses  ;n  rela- 
tion tj  premiums,  and  wliatever  othe. 
information  the  Board  may  require  ii. 
lurtherance  of  this  act. 

I  might  note.  Mr.  President,  that  no 
State  regulatory  apparatus  need  suffer 
from  this.  My  bill  provides  for  exemption 
of  State  regulated  charges  wherever  thi' 
Board  determines  that  the  State  has  es- 
tablished substantially  similar  restric- 
tions on  .such  charges,  with  adequat' 
provision  for  enforcement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
.sumer  Credit  Insurance  Act  be  publishec 
after  my  remarks,  as  well  as  the  com- 
putation of  I'xcessive  charges  and  vari- 
otis  exhibits  from  the  hearing  record  t : 
which  I  have  referred 

In  closing.  I  want  to  comment  on  thr 
sec-no-t'Vil  propensity  of  jjcople  from 
the  consumer  credit  industry  Sometime- 
they  refer  to  abuses  in  quotes,  as  if  th 
word  were  unknown  to  them — imply inr 
of  course,  that  the  sky's  the  limit  ir. 
credit  insurance.  Or.  if  acknowledgin : 
abuses,  they  reles^ate  them  to  .'^ome  othe: 
time  or  place.  They  like  to  antue  thn: 
the  profit  motive  is  basic  to  business  na- 
ture, but  choose  to  overlook  the  equal!-' 
basic  fact  that  profit  can  only  be  justifieo. 
when  real  competition  exists 

The  penctratmu  inquiry  by  Senator 
Hart's  subcommittee  shook  up  State  ai.- 
thorities  and  the  consumer  credit  in- 
dustry, causing  a  flurry  of  activity.  I:'. 
the  last  few  months,  for  example,  resu- 
latory  action  has  been  taken  or  proposcii 
in  California.  Wyoming.  Tennesset , 
Rhode  Island.  Penn.sylvania.  and  Indi- 
ana Each  move  toward  consumer  pro- 
tection should  be  lauded,  but  the  fact 
indisputably  remains  that  State  action 
has  been  too  little  and  too  infrequen: 
Each  year  of  hesitation  costs  consumer^ 
not  less  than  S220  million  in  excessiw 
charges,  and  they  cannot  afiford  to  ha-*-^ 
their  pockets  picked  any  longer. 

COMPrTING    EXCESSIVE    CHARGES    t  OR    rONSrMF:^ 
fREPIT    INSl-R.ANl  F 

To  determine  tiie  amount  nf  txcessp.  ■ 
chaiges.  I  have  used  a  formula  recoii.- 
m°nded  to  the  .Antitrust  and  Monopo!  • 
Subcommittee  by  James  H.  Hunt.  Fell'^'v 
of  the  Society  of  .^ctuaries  and  the:: 
Commi-ssioner  of  BankinLi  and  Insuram  •■ 
for  the  State  of  Vermont.  I  have  ad.iuste>: 
aggregate  figures  taken  from  a  month:;." 
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magazine,   the   Spectator,    an   insurance  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Credit  under   this   section  shall   be  based   ui^n   a 

V                           ,r,.n       i_  ■   ,    1      ^  ^   i.    I-  Insurance  Act"  ratio  of  losses  to  prermums  whlcn  is  reason- 

authonty  since  1868,  which  last  October  ^^   ^    ,a)  xitle  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit  able   and   which   protests  comumers  against 

summarized  the  experience  of  companies  protection  Act  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  excessive  premium  charges  as  determined  by 

writing  an  estimated  90  percent  or  bet-  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter:  the  Board  in  determining  buch  a  ratio,  the 

tcr  of  the  consumer  credit  insurance  in  'thapter  4— consumer  cREorr  inscrance  Board  shall  consider: 

fhpTTnitpri  Sritps  CHAPTER  4-coNsuMER  CREDIT  INSL RANGE  ..^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^  premiums  ex- 
ine  uuiieu  otatLs.  _  ..g^^  penenced  bv  other  lines  of  insurance  mark- 
Then  I  have  set  creditor  commissions  "isi.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  group  basis;  and 
at  3  percent  and  profit  to  the  insurer  at  "152.  Regulation  of  maximum  premiums.  ..,2,  The  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  ex- 
3  I>ercent.  and  have  pegged  creditor  com-  "153,  Exemption  of  SUte  regulated  charges,  penenced  by  rreditors  who  provide  life, 
pensation  for  expenses  at  10  percent  of  "Section  151.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur-  health,  and  accident  insurance  pursuant  to 
premium  volume,  after  reducing  the  P°^«  consumer  credit  transactions  m  which  the 
volume  bv  Mie  amount  of  extra  comoen-  "*'^)  ^h^  Congress  finds  that  substantial  cost  of  .«uch  insurance  is  mcuided  m  me 
volume  by  .he  amouiU  of  extra  compen-  uj^^eases  have  occurred  since  world  War  II  finance  charge  paid  by  the  consumer  and  Is 
.sat ion  actually  paid.  The  result  mdicates  j^j  ^j^g  volume  of  consumer  credit  ithe  rate  not  a  separate  cnarge  paid  by  the  consumer; 
excessive  charges  of  S220  million.  This  is  of  growth  of  such  credit  having  exceeded  and 

the  formula-  that  of  the  national   economv),  and   in  the  -'3)    The   actual    losses   and   expenses   ex- 

Esumated    excessive    marges    for    consumer  percent  of  family  Income  used  to  repay  such  ^'^l''']'f^^^^-''l'''';^^^^^^^ 

,.rrri,t  ,,iy„rn„^^    1QR7  Credit,    making    the    repavment    ot    debt    by  actual    incremental    admmlstra.ne   expenses 

•          _  consumers  on  a  timelv  basis  essential  to  the  expenenced  by  creditors  m  the  sale  of  such 

Total  earned  premiums-   $837.100,000  ,vell-being  of  the  national  economy.  It  l.s  m  insurance;  and 

— the  public  Intere-st.  therefore,  to  reduce  ini-  ■■i4i  Such  other  factors  us  the  Bo.ird  de- 
Total  losses  and  loss  expenses..  435,000.000  pediments  to  strong  and  effective  competi-  termmes  are  relevant  to  achieving  the  pur- 
Total  general  expenses 71.050.000  ^jon  among  grantors   of   consumer   credit   In  poses  of  this  Act. 

Commissions  1 3  percent  of  pre-  order  that  the  payments  requu-ed  to  liquidate  -ic)   The  Board  may  prescribe  such  max- 

mlum     volume) 25,113,000  such  credit  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  imum     premiums    for    particular    creditors. 

Proht   to  Insurer   i  .3  percent  of  ..(t,)     Congress     further     finds     that     life.  classes    of    creditors,    or    transacuons    based 

premium   \olume) .-.       25,113.000  health,  and  accident  Insurance  provided  "r  upon  the  loss  ratio  determined  under  sub- 

•  arranged   for  in   connection   with   consumer  section  ib)   and  actual  loss  experience. 

Total    556,276,000  credit    transactions    rs    an    ir.croasmely    im-  ■■(d)    The   Board   shall   from   time  to  time 

===--^=  portant  element  In  the  total  cost  of  con-  raise  or  lower  the  maximum  premium 
Left  after  subtracting  expenses  sumer  credit  and  that  m  the  marketing  of  charges  permuted  lor  such  insr.i am  e  lor  any 
from  premiums 280,824,000  such  insurance  the  inferior  baraalnins  pcsi-  particular  class  of  creditor  or  class  oi  trans- 
Cost  ficrure  mr  creditor  expenses  tion  of  the  debt^ir  prevents  effective  compe-  actions  whenever  the  Board  ueiermines  that 
I  10  Iiercent  of  premium  vol-  titlon  and  results  In  excessive  premium  ihe  actual  loss  experience  lor  the  particular 
ume  reduced  by  S229. 669.440,  cnarges.  thereby  raisinc  the  total  amounts  creditor,  class  of  creditor,  or  class  of  trans- 
whlch  IS  the  sum  of  commls-  of  repayments  pursuant  to  consumer  credit  actions  produces  a  ratio  of  losses  lo^  pre- 
sions  and  dividends  and  ret-  transaction,  and  ..ccordinplv.  obstructme  nnums  which  differs  substant.aiiy  and  ^-ys- 
rospective  rate  credits  paid)        60.700,000  commerce    and    preuidicing    ccnsumers    .ind  teniatically    Irom    the   loss    ratio   est-ablished 

the  sound  functioning  cf  the  credit  structure,  by  the  Board  under  sub-section  i  b  )  .  In  cTCcr 

Total    220,  124,  000  "(cl   In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  order  ^o  implement  this  subsection,  creditors  shall. 

,.       „       ^            ,        ,                .  to  enhance  economic  stabilitv  and  promote  ..nder  regulations  of   tne  Bo.rd.   nle  an  an- 

Mr.   President.   I    ask   unanimous  con-  effective    competition    among    financial    in-  :iual  report  witn  the  Board  setting  lorth  ciata 

sent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  some  sUtmlons    and    others    extending    consumer  pertaining  to  actual  losses  in  relation  to  pre- 

letters.  tables,  and  other  data,  as  well  as  credit,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be  in  the  h^:unis   -^<^^  'i^^^'.f^^R  '";'"'!"''V,"fl -,"'  'Vite 

■iconvoffhcbill  national  interest   to  regulate  the  maximum  '^c    required    by    the    Board      o    -ar-.er    .he 

a  copy  oimc  DUl.  nremiums    which    miv    he   charsef    *or    Ife  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  information  shau 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU  Sk    and  "ccider;?- insurance' when  such  ^.c  made  available  to  the  ceneral  public  iipon 

will    be    received    and    appropriately    re-  insurance   is   provided  or   arranged   lor  by   a  request. 

ferred;    and.    without    objection   the   bill  creditor  pursuant  to  a  consumer  credit  trans-  Section   1,53.  Exemption   of   State   reeuiated 

and    material    will    be    printed    in    the  action.  charges 

Record  "Section   152.   Regulation   of   maximum   pre-  'The    Boara    Miail.    by    regulation,    exempt 

,._,      ,,,„,_.,     .            ^      ,.  ninm-is  irom     the     requirements     tA     this     chainer 

The  bill  'b.  1  i04  I   to  protect  consumers  miums  v,„™«  <-o,  i-,,?  v.„„,rv,    nr -irririi.nr  insurance 

,      .           "^              .          ,  "(a)   Not  later  than  one  vear  foliowmc  the  charges  for  hlo,  health,  or  accident  insurance 

from  abuses  rciative  CO  excessive  charges  ^^^  ^^  enactment  of  this  chapter,  the  Board  HI    any    state    where    the    Boa.-d    determines 

for  life,  health,  and  accident  insurance  shall,    by    regulation,    limit    the    maximum  that  the  State  has  e.-^tablished  fuostantiahy 

pursuant    to    consumer    credit    transac-  premiums  which  may  be  charged  consumers  .nmllar    ceilings   on    such    charges    and    that 

tions     introduced    by    Mr.    ProxMIRE,    for  directly    or    indirectly    for    life,    health,    and  such  ceilings  are  being  adequaic.y  enicrced, 

himself  and  Mr.  H.ART,  was  received,  read  accident   insurance   when   such   iiisurance   IS  ■  Section   10.4^  Pepcrts 

.     -        ,       ..      ..,,           t         J    *      «.u      /-.   ~  provided  or  arranged  for  bv  a  creditor  pur-  The  Boara  siiali  report  .-.nnuaiU   to  con- 

twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com-  ^^^^^  ^^  ,.   consumer  credi't  transaction.  In  gress  on  its  respcnslbUltles  under  this  Act." 

mittee    on    Banking    and    Currency,    and  prescribing  such  regulations,  the  Board  shall  ibl   The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 

ordered  to  be  JJnnted  in  the  Record,  as  msure  that   the  maximum   premium^   ^o  e  =  -  of  title  I  of  the  Coiisumer  Credit  Protection 

follows:  tablished   are   reasonable   in   relation   to   the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there.-f 

P-  1754  benefits   conferred   and   that   consumers   are  t.^.e  lollowmg:                 .,.^,  ^.  „                   ij,-. 

Be    n    t-nactrd    by   the   Senate   and    House  adequately   protected   i-.gamst   excessive   pre-  ^    Consumer      red.t      iiSura..ce..    ..-^ 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of  mium  charges.  The  matenal.  presentea  by  Mr.  Pfo.x- 

America    :n    Congress   assembled.   That   this  "(b)      Maximum     premiums     established  mire,  follows: 

DATA  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  STANDARD  LIFE  INSURA^iCE  CO    CF  t/ISS;SSIPPl.  '.OV.  27.  1967 

'  CREDIT  LIFE  DEPARTMENT 


Premium  receiveo 


Claims  paid 


Lite 


Dollar  Rep. 


A    &  H 


Total 


Death 


A.  &  H. 


Total 


1960... 
1961... 

1%2... 

;%3.  . 
;%4.  . 

1966'   " "''.'^"""""' 

1967  (througn  October) 


51,670.374  47 
1.602,982.04 
1.696.396.03 
1,974,488.72 
2,  344. 484.  62 
2,8>4.877,  14 
3,224.338.69 
2,705.740.  8S 


$103 
144. 
203 
2»'. 
291 
370' 
418, 
380, 


030.  64 
075.87 
875  88 
0 J8.  89 
750.33 
322  23 
990.  99 
5:9  6J 


$125,470.12 
135.383.37 
172.815.00 
2  8.070.  28 
267.854.10 
282,081.67 
333,856.32 
417,134.62 


51,898.875.23 
1,882.441,28 
2,073,  086.  9j 
2. 488. 567.  89 
2.904.089.05 
3,507.281.01 
3.977,186.00 
3.  503.  395.  07 


$578. 000.  04 
586, 459.  57 
£94,670.10 
699.  625.  70 
832.212.04 
995  442. 57 
1,233.344.38 
1.120.298.69 


J27. 104. 14 
47. 060. 29 
43. 009. 60 
47.148.63 
56.999.55 
71.224  76 
77,862,68 
71.730.03 


S605.104. 18 
633.529.86 
737,579.70 
746.674  33 

889.211.59 
1,066.667.33 
1.311.2J7.C'6 
1.192.028.71 


Total 


•r- 


18.073.682.55        2.168,574.40        1.992,666  48      22,234.922.43        6.739.863,09  442.139.68         7,182,002.77 
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COMMISSIONS 


A}>rU  1,   19f!9 


Lite 


AAH 


Total 


Lili 


A&H 


Total 


I960  tM9.OI3.C9  577. 062.  «4  1921.148  13 

1961 K4.12I.37  75.9?7.3l  900,105  68 

1962     8C9.M*.  36  93.946  64  963,631  io 

1963    I.l)42,33a49  142.416.61  1.184,747   10 

.964     l,22S,406.2l  138,111.77  1.363.517.98 


1965 Jl. 458, 975  66 

1966           1.747.390.24 

1967  (through  OctpbW) 1.444,623.70 

ToUl 9,461.632.22 


$144,956.25 
173,635.18 
226,415.18 


$1,603,931.91 
1.921,025.42 
1,671,038.88 


1,067.521.38  10,529,144.50 


CREDIT  LIFE  AND  CREDIT  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  EXPERIENCE)  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  SUBSIDIARIES  OF  SELECTED  FINANCE  COMPANIES.  1965  AND  1966 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


and 

Loss 

accident 

Commis- 

latH) 

ind 

sions  and 

Net  gam 

(benelits 

Earned 

health 

experi- 

(or loss) 

to  pre- 

pre- 

benefits 

ence 

10  in- 

miums) 

Finance  company 

Year 

miums 

incurred' 

relunds 

surer  • 

(peicinl) 

Allied  Finance  of  Te«ai. . . 

!965 

<J5.344 

$1,884 

$2,060 

$1,076 

3iO 

1966 

>4.866 

1,795 

2,745 

(143) 

37  0 

American  Credit  ol  North 

.965 

3,900 

1.142 

1.797 

596 

31.0 

Carolina 

1966 

3.954 

1.218 

1.562 

816 

30.0 

American  Investments  ol 

1965 

8.082 

2.987 

3,401 

927 

37  0 

Missouri 

1966 

9.243 

3.377 

3,253 

1.675 

37.0 

Associates  Investments  ol 

1965 

15.828 

6.969 

822 

7.317 

44  0 

Indiana 

1966 

17.594 

7.828 

2.148 

7.182 

44,0 

Avco-Oel&oT  New  YorK.. 

1965 

1.640 

409 

641 

25.0 

:966 

2.244 

916 

399 

639 

40.0 

Benehcial  Finance  ol  New 

•965 

6.666 

4.086 

17 

2.507 

61.0 

Jersey 

1966 

8.131 

4.948 

18 

3,194 

60.0 

C  1  r  finance  o(  New  York  ... 

1965 

15.709 

7.U72 

117 

7. 502 

44  0 

1966 

17,628 

8.134 

104 

8.386 

46  0 

Commerce  Acceptance  Corp. 

1965 

609 

117 

383 

75 

17.0 

ot  Kansas 

1966 

439 

61 

329 

2 

14.0 

Commercial  Credit  Co  ol 

1965 

17.738 

8.819 

169 

4.646 

49.0 

Maryland 

1966 

19.  307 

10,  198 

246 

4.608 

53  0 

Colonidl  Acceptance  Corp  ol 

1965 

1.265 

790 

300 

170 

62.0 

Illinois 

1966 

1.545 

934 

388 

CI) 

60  0 

CMC  Finance  Group,  inc 

1965 

606 

133 

335 

124 

21  0 

:966 

622 

179 

293 

88 

28.0 

Consolidated  Credit  Corp  ol 

:965 

t.366 

1.147 

3.087 

185 

23.0 

North  Carolina 

1366 

4.729 

1,192 

2.654 

350 

25  0 

Credithrilt  Finance  ol  Indiana  . 

1965 

3.823 

1   349 

2.197 

34.0 

1966 
1965 

4.318 
964 

1.718 
397 

2, 269 
24 

39  0 

Crown  Finance  ol  Missouri 

515 

41.0 

1966 

1.215 

419 

663 

99 

34  0 

Dial  Finance  Co  ol  Iowa 

:965 

4.121 

1.274 

1,837 

974 

30  0 

1966 

4  519 

1.517 

1.866 

1.103 

35.0 

Family  Finance  ot  Delaware    .. 

1965 

10.436 

2.869 

727 

•  3.  692 

27  0 

1966 

3.538 

2.  378 

1.301 

'4.561 

34.0 

Federal  Discount  ol  Iowa  

1965 

Ui 

399 

265 

112 

47,0 

1966 

■54 

193 

117 

135 

25  0 

Fidelity  Acceptance 

(Minnesota) 

I96S 

526 

150 

121 

177 

29.0 

1966 

1.446 

656 

360 

269 

45.0 

General  Acceptarc*  ol 

Pennsylvania 

1965 

12.655 

4.059 

3.644 

2,582 

32.0 

1966 

12.511 

4.751 

3.489 

2.580 

37.0 

General  Finance  of  Illinois 

1965 

3.162 

2.997 

3.736 

1.048 

37.0 

1966 

8.688 

2.99« 

4.027 

1.221 

35.0 

Interstate  Finance  Co.  otlowa. 

:965 
1966 

1,000 

375 

591 

24 

37.0 

Interstate   Securities   Co.   of 

Missouri 

196S 

11.710 

3.164 

3.050 

941 

27.0 

•  966 

10.369 

2.634 

1.702 

■(338) 

25.0 

f  inane*  company 


Year 


ITT    Aetna    Finance    Co.    of 

Missouri 1965 

1966 
Lauientide  Finance  Corpora- 
lion  ol  Calilomia   1965 

1966 

Liberty  Loan  ol  Missouri 1965 

1966 
Local  Finance  Co  of  Rhode 

Island  1965 

1966 
Pacific  Finance  ol  California ...     1965 
1966 
Peoples  Financial  Corp.  of 

Georgia 1965 

1966 
Midland  Guardian  Co  of  Ohio  .     1965 
1966 
Murdock  Acceptance  ot  Mis- 
sissippi      1965 

1966 
Seaboard  Finance  Co.  of 

California 1965 

1966 
Southern  Discount  Co.  ot 

Georgia 1965 

1966 
Southwestern  Investment  Co 

of  Te«as       .  .  1965 

1966 
State  Loan  &  Finance  ot 

Delaware 1965 

1966 
Stephenson  Finance  Co  ot 

South  Carolina.       1965 

1966 
Sun  Finance  &  Loan  Co  of 

Ohio 1965 

1966 

Thorp  Finance  ot  Wisconsin 1 965 

1966 

ToUI(37) 1965 

ToUI(3S) 1966 


Death 

and 

Loss 

accident 

Commis- 

IjtiO 

and 

sions  and 

Net  gain 

(benelits 

Earned 

health 

eiperi- 

(or  loss) 

to  pre- 

pre- 

benelits 

ence 

to  in- 

miums) 

miums 

incuried ' 

letunds 

suiei  ' 

(percent) 

$3,764 

$1,093 

$1,329 

$814 

29.0 

4.134 

1,224 

1,282 

1,514 

29.0 

872 

401 

185 

273 

46.0 

1.446 

892 

357 

72 

66.0 

7,259 

2.483 

3,199 

1.000 

34.0 

8.356 

2.659 

3,294 

1,759 

31.0 

841 

446 

155 

186 

53.0 

848 

404 

175 

224 

47  0 

10,635 

4.  428 

1.520 

2,628 

42.0 

12,228 

4,932 

1,953 

2,916 

40.0 

460 

123 

293 

3 

28.0 

548 

147 

346 

24 

27.0 

1.854 

804 

156 

702 

43  0 

1.572 

599 

143 

746 

38.0 

555 

70 

289 

43 

13.0 

<•) 

8.119 

3.427 

2.896 

1.523 

42  0 

8,629 

4.187 

3.033 

1.151 

48.0 

542 

121 

351 

59 

22.0 

563 

135 

296 

41 

24.0 

3.138 

1.033 

323 

659 

32.0 

3.012 

979 

358 

605 

32.0 

9.729 

3,476 

4,639 

1,327 

35  0 

10,864 

3.689 

5,152 

1,751 

34.0 

1.442 

382 

902 

67 

26.0 

1.287 

329 

729 

143 

25.0 

837 

416 

257 

147 

26.0 

853 

282 

301 

259 

25.0 

3.051 

912 

15 

1.368 

30.0 

4.634 

2.356 

530 

616 

50.0 

189,596 

72,  203 

43. 483 

•47.030 

38.1 

201.531 

81.318 

45.613 

49.531 

40.3 

*  Data  not  available 

I  On  a  direct  and  assumed  credit  lile  and  credit  accident  and  health  insurance  basis. 
'  Benefits  f>ii!  ?nd  adjustments  lor  changes  in  claim  reserves 

•  Alter  '       >  '     -i  ol  operation,  commissions,  dividends  and  rate  credits,  but  before  invest- 
ment nc  'erai  income  tax. 

'$1.61:  w.    -Jed 

>  $502,351  was  ceded 


$1,341,921  realized  with  respect  to  credit  accident  and  health  business  ceded 
S965.428  reali2ed  with  respect  to  credit  accident  and  health  business  ceded. 

'  Some  $1  700.000  in  experience  relunds  ceded 

'  Excludes  net  gam  (or  less)  on  business  ceded 

Source:  Annual  convention  statements,  including  credit  lile  and  accident  and  health  exhibits 
supplement  thereto,  tor  1965  and  1966 


Exhibit  54 
T.ABt-E  47  — Insurance  companies  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  affiliated  u-ith.  rnajor  consumer 
creditor<t  ranked  hy  total  capital  funds  las 
of  .\pnl  1967) 

CONSDMER    CREDITORS    \N0    dWNED.    CONTROLLED 

OR  \FF^LI.^^ED  insvrance  companies 

1.  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp:  Motors 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York:  GIM  Insurance 
Co  of  New  York 

2  CIT  Financial  Corp  North  .\merican  Co. 
for  Life.  .Occident  and  Health  Insurance: 
Patriot  Life  Insurance  Company;  North 
.American  Accident  Insurance  Company; 
.Service  Casualty  Co  of  New  York;  Service 
Fire  Insurance  Co   of  New  York 

3  Commercial  Credit  Company:  .\merlcan 
Health  .ind  Life  Insurance  Co  ;  Farmers  and 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co  :  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Co  of  New  York;  Calvert  Fire 
Insurance  Co  .  Cavalier  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Eastern  Insurance  Company. 


4  Beneficial  Finance  Co  :  Ouarantv  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  of  Delaware; 
Guaranteed  Equity  Life  Ins.  Co   of  Arizona.- 

5  .Associates  Investment  Co.:  Capital  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Colorado;  Emmco  Insurance 
Co  of  Indiana:  Excel  Insurance  Company. 

6  Household  Finance  Corporation:  None 

7  Ford  Motor  Oedll  Co  :  American  Road 
Insurance  Co  ;  Ford  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

8  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.:  •  AU.state  Insur- 
.ince  Co  ' 


Wholly  owned  by  Spiegel  Inc.  iMall  order 
sales  .ind  financing  of  customers'  receivable) , 
which  Is  wholly  owned  by  Beneficial  Flnince 
Co 

Wholly  owns  Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance 
Corp 

'Wholly  owns  Allstate  Fire  Insurance  Co.: 
.Mlstate  Life  Ins  Co  ;  Cross  Country  Life  Ins. 
Co  :  National  E^mblem  Ins.  Co  ;  and  Allstate 
International,  S  A.  lan  Insurance  holding 
company). 


9.  Pacific  Finance  Corp.:  '  Pacific  Fldelitv 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Cal  ;  Countrywide  Life  Ins  Co 
of  Texas;  Mt  Beacon  Ins.  Co  (  f  New  York: 
Olympic  Insurance  of  Cal.;  ^^^r.^th(Jn  Ins  Co. 
of  Texas;  Spartan  Ins.  Co.  of  Cal, 

10  .Wco  Delta  Corp  :  Phoenix  Mfe  &  .Occi- 
dent Ins  Co  i.r  Texas 

11  General  .Acceptance  Corp.:  Stuyvesair 
Life  Ins  Co  of  Pa:  Stuy\'esant  Ins.  Co.  n 
Pa  ;  Trans-Oceanic  Life  Ins  Co.  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

12.  Seaboard  Finance  Co  ''rovident  Alli- 
ance Ins.  Co  .  Ltd   of  Hawaii;  Balboa  Ins.  Co, 

13  American  Investment  Co:  Charter 
National  Life  Ins,  Co,  of  Mo  ;  Charter  Na- 
tional Ins  Co. 

14  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co  ,  Inc.:  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Life  Ins    Co 

15,  Chrysler  Credit  Corp  :  Car  Cltv  Insur- 
ance Co, 


•Wholly  owned  by  Transamerlca  Corp.  of 
California. 
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16.  State  Loan  and  Finance  Corp  :  Gen- 
eral Fidelity  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Va.;  Atlas  Life 
Ins    Co    of   Del 

17  Family  Finance  Corp.:  Diamond  State 
Life  Insurance  Co 

18  Liberty  Loan  Corp  :  Personal  Life  Ins. 
Co  of  Mo  ;  People's  Standard  Life  Ins.  Co.; 
Twentieth  Century  Life  Ins.  Co. 

19  General  Finance  Corp  :  Mid-State  Life 
Ins  Co  of  Fla 

20  American  Credit  Corp  :  Citadel  Life 
Ins  Co  ;  Carolina  Central  Life  Ins.  Co.;  East 
Coast  Life  Ins  Co.;  Southeastern  Fire  In- 
.surance  Co;  Twin  States  Ins.  Co.;  South 
State  Ins   Co 

21  Midland-Guardian  Co.:  Main  Life  Ins. 
Co  of  Ariz. 

22.  Dial  Finance  Co  :  Consumers  Life  Ins. 
Co  of  .Mo 

23.  Interstate  Finance  Corp.  (Ind.)  :  Merit 
Life  Ins  Co  of  Ind. 

24  Budget  Finance  Plan,  Inc.:  Transna- 
tional Ins.  Co  ;  Transnational  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  Ariz 

25  Southwestern  Investment  Co.:  Western 
National  Life  Ins.  Co  of  Texas;  Commercial 
Ins  Co 

26  ITT  .Oetena  Finance  Co.:=  ITT  Life  Ins. 

27  Standard  Financial  Corp.:  Bay  Life  Ins. 
Co  of  Texas. 

28  Interstate  Securities  Co.:  Old  Security 
Life  Ins.  Co  of  Mo.;  Old  Security  Casualty 
Ins  Co 

29.  Thorp  Finance  Corp.;  Lyndon  Life  Ins. 
Co  of  Texas;  Thorp  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Wiscon- 
sin;   Lyndon    Ins.    Co.    of    Wisconsin. 

30  Laurentlde  Finance  Corp.:  Allied  Life 
Ins.  Co  of  Atiz 

31  Mercantile  Financial  Corp.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

32  Coburn  Credit  Co  :  Arlington  Life  Ins. 
Co  ;    CIC   Fire  and  Casualty  Ins.  Co. 

33.  Securities  Investment  Co.;  Mercury 
Life  Ins.  Co,  of  .Ariz, 

:M.  Thrift  Interstate  Corp,:  Monongahela 
.^.ssurance  Ltd.  of  Nassau. 

:i5.  Industrial  First  Thrift  Corp:  Insuraxice 
company  ownership  not  known, 

36.  Sun  Finance  and  Loan  Co.:  Sun  States 
Life  Ins.  Co,  of  Ariz. 

37.  Industrial  Credit  Co.:  Northland  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

38.  Rltter  Finance  Co.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

:39.  United  States  Finance  C3o.:  Motor  Life 
Ins.  Co. 

40.  Government  Employees  Corp. ' 

41  Commonwealth  Loan  Company:  Insur- 
ance  company   ownership  not  known. 

42,  Union  Investment  Co,:  Guard  Life  Ins. 
Co   of  .Ariz. 

43  Murphv  Finance  Co,:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

44  Fidelity  .Acceptance  Corp.:  Admiral 
Life  Insurance  Co,  of  Ariz. 

45  .A.ssociates  Capital  Corp.:  Cumberland 
Life  Ins  Co.  of  Tenn. 

46  Consolidated  Credit  Corp.:  Builders 
Life  Ins,  Co,  of  NC. 

47  .Allied  Finance  Co.:  Industrial  Life  Ins. 
Co.;  Southern  Ins  Od. 

48.  Local  Finance  Corp.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known, 

49.  Kentucky  Finance  Co.  • 

50.  .Approved  Finance  Co.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

51  Interstate  Finance  Corp.  (Iowa)  :  Mid- 
west Security  Life  Ins,  Co,  of  Ariz. 

52.  Texa,<;  Consumer  Finance  Corp.:  Trans- 
Texas  Life  Ins.  Co. 


■  Whoiiv  (iwned  by  International  Telephone 
■  ind  Telpitraph  Corporation. 

Co.  of  Mo 

^  Af!iliated  companies:  Government  Em- 
ployees Insurance  Co.:  Government  Em- 
ployees Life  Ins    Co.;   Criterion  Ins.  Co. 

■  Chairm.in  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
President  is  President  and  a  major  rtock- 
holder  '  f  Ken",irkv  Central  Life  Ins.  Co. 


53.  Automobile  Banking  Corp.:  ABCO  Life 
Ins.  C3o.  of  Pa. 

54.  Morris  Plan  Co  of  Calif.:  Yosemlte  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Yosemlte  Ins.  Co. 

55.  Commercial  Securities  Co. :  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

56.  Northern  Illinois  Corp  :  Protective  Life 
Ins.  Co, 

57.  Merchants  Acceptance  Corp.:  Insur- 
ance company  ownership  not  known. 

58.  Century  Acceptance  Corp.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

59.  Oxford  Finance  Co.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

60.  Stephenson  Finance  Co  :  Superior  Life 
Ins.  Co 

61.  Local  Finance  Finance  Co.  R.I.i  :  Im- 
perial Life  Ins.  Co.  of  .Ariz. 

62.  Franklin  Finance  Co.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

63.  Provident  Loan  Security  of  N.Y.:  In- 
surance company  ownership  not  known. 

64.  Economy  Finance  Corp.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

65.  Continental  Commercial  Co.:  Gateway 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Pa.;   Gateway  Ins.  Co. 

66.  Federal  Discount  Corp.:  Life  of  Mid- 
America  Ins.  Co. 

67.  Mutual  System,  Inc.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

68.  Ptibllc  Finance  Service.  Inc  :  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

69.  State  Securities.  Inc.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not   known. 

70.  Indian  Finance  Corp  :  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

71.  Colonial  Acceptance  Corp.:  Colonial 
Reserve  Life  Ins.  Co    of  .Ariz 

72.  Crown  Finance  Corp.:  Corona  National 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

73.  Guardian  Loan  Co,  Inc.:  Tilden  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

74.  Winter  and  Hirsch,  Inc.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  liot  known. 

75.  Atlas  Finance  Co.:  Arbor  Life  Ins.  Co. 

76.  Atlantic  Discount  Corp.:  Atlantic  Se- 
curity Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

77.  Commerce  Acceptance  Co.:  Midland 
Empire  Life  Ins.  Co.;  Midland  Empire  Ins. 
Co. 

78.  Southern  Discount  Co.:  Consumer  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

79.  Murdock  Acceptance  Corp.:  Continen- 
tal-American Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Miss. 

80.  Investors  Loan  Corp.:  Eastern  Life  In- 
surance Co.   of  Ariz. 

81.  Peoples  Financial  Corp.:  National  Auto- 
mobile Ins.  Co.:  Georgia  Peoples  Life  Ins.  Co. 

82.  Commonwealth  Finance  Corp.:  Lincoln 
National  Ins.  Co. 

83.  Glrard  Investment  Co.;  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

84.  Consumer  Acceptance  Corp.:  Whitehall 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  .Ariz. 

85.  City  Finance  Co.  of  Md.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

86.  M  <<c  J  Finance  Corp.:  Southern  SUmd- 
ard  Life  Ins.  Co.;  Beacon  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

87.  CMC  Finance  Group,  Inc:  .Amity  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Ariz. 

88.  Owners  Discount  Corp.:  Michiana  Life 
Ins.  Co. 

89.  Rochester  Cap.  Leasing  Corp.:  Insur- 
ance company   ownership   not   known. 

90.  Time  Finance  Corp.:  Insurance  com- 
pany  ownership    not    known, 

91.  Tower  Finance  Corp.:  Tower  Life  Ins. 
Co.  of  Ariz. 

92.  Investors  Commercial  Corp.:  Insurance 
company  ownership   not   known. 

93.  Family  Credit  Corp.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known. 

94.  Pioneer  Credit  Corp.:  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not   known. 

95.  Town  and  Country  Security  Corp.:  In- 
surance  company   ownership   not   known. 

96.  Southern  Frontier  Finance  Co.:  Insur- 
ance company  ownership  not  known. 

97.  Fairh\ne  Fin.uice  Co.:  First  C;irolina 
Ins.  Co, 


98  American  Security  Co,  of  Bedford:  In- 
surance company  ownership  not  known. 

99.  Town  Enterprises:  insurance  company 
ownership  not  knov>.n. 

100  Friendly  Finance  Inc  :  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

101,  Industrial  Credit  Co  :  Insurance  com- 
pany ownership  not  known, 

102,  Continental  Acceptance  Corp,:  East- 
ern American  Life  I:ip   Co 

103,  All-State  Credit  Corp.:  Insurance 
company  ownership  not  known. 

104.  Security  Leasing  Co.:  Insurance  com- 
pany  ownersiiip   not   known. 

105.  Finance  Factors.  Ltd.:  Grand  Pacific 
Life  Ins   Co   of  Hawaii. 

106.  Sterling  Discount  Corp.:  Motor  Life 
Ins   of  Del. 

Sources:  Moody's  Bank  and  Finance 
Manual.  1966  Ed.;  Animran  Banker.  May  31 
1966.  pp.  11-13;  1966  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany or  both.  1  lias  interlocking  inanage- 
Departments.  p.  17.  line  11:  Best's  Insurance 
Rcporf:.  1966  I  Alfred  M.  Best  Co..  of  New 
Jersey  ; . 

Out  of  106  major  consumer  creditors:  C8 
are  known  to  own.  control  or  be  affiliated 
with  a  life,  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
pany or  both.  1  has  interlocking  manage- 
ment wTth  a  life  insurance  company,  2  .-.re 
in  an  affiliated  L'roup  with  life  and  casually 
insurance  companies  43  own  or  control  a  life 
insurance  comijany  oniv  4  own  or  control  a 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  company  only. 
21  own  or  control  both  a  life  .ind  lasuulty 
insurance  company 

J.VNr.^Rv  f',  1968. 
Hon.  Wii.Li.^M  R,  Morris, 

Chairman.  Lijc.  .Accident  and  Health  Insur- 
ance Committee .  NafiOnal  Association  of 
Insurance     Comml.■<.^^•,onFrs.     Diiccio'     of 
In.^uruncf.  State  of  Ohio.  115  Fast   Rich 
Street.  Colmnbus.  Oliio. 
De.\r  Bill:  .As  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of   the  Life  Committee  at  Co- 
lumbus on  J.inuary  11.  1968.  I  am  forwarding 
•Q  you  regarding  response  to  Senator  Harts 
inquiry  :tddressed  to  J.m  Bentley  under  date 
(,if  December  14.  1967. 

I  want  to  address  niy^eli  tirst  to  Senator 
Hart's  specific  questions,  which  are  relatively 
narrow,  ,ind  second  to  the  broader  irtsues 
involved. 

.Senator  Han  poses  two  ."specific  questions. 
relating  them  to  the  N.AIC  credit  life  mor- 
t:Uity  study  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Eittel- 
Gingery  analysis  indicating  that  on  ,i  na- 
tional industrywide  basis  the  pure  mortality 
cost  is  about  S,30  per  hundred: 

■It  is  the  position  of  the  N.AIC  that  a  5-1  00 
credit  life  premium  level,  in  gener.ii.  would 
produce  at  least  50  percent  in  benefits  to 
borrowers  and  installment  purchasers?" 

What  are  your  comments  with  respect  to 
.:  75  cent  credit  life  premium  level  producing 
at  least  50  percent  in  benentsv  ' 

The  obvious  simple  answers  to  Senator 
Hart's  questions  are  No,"  Neither  a  6.75  nor 
.1  $1  00  rate  will  produce  a  50  per  cent  indus- 
trywide or  countrywide  loss  ratio  on  credit 
life. 

Senator  Hart's  ••.pparontly  i.aive.  ijut 
really  acute  questions  penetrate  to  the  he.irt 
of  the  matter.  The  N.AIC  adopted  as  the  guide 
for  rate  admmistration  under  the  Model  BUI 
the  50  per  cent  loss  ratio  benchmark  resolu- 
tion, which  in  itself  can  scarcely  Ije  held  v.p 
as  an  example  of  either  clarity  or  aggressive 
enforcement  For  most  of  the  business,  it  is 
:i  ratio  substantially  below  what  would  ob- 
tain were  true  competition  operative.  More- 
over, the  resolution  has  been  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  several  widely  variant  mterpret.uions. 
Yet.  the  pathetic  fact,  of  which  Senator 
Hart  IS  all  too  aware,  is  that  even  this  tri- 
umph of  medKX-rity  and  ambiguity  has  not 
been  effectively  adopted  or  enforced  r-.s  far  as 
I  know  in  any  state,  i  .A  few  states  may  have 
achieved  industrvwide  loss  ratios  hi^jher  than 
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50  per  cent,  but  they  have  done  so  by  Ignoring 
'he  50  per  rent  test  and  i?otng  to  size  scaled 
rates  It  U  dnibtful  that  even  the  few  $60 
to  «  »54  rates  have  produced  ti  50  per  cent  Icjes 
ratio  industrywide,  due  to  attrition  In  ex- 
perlen.-e  i-aused  bv  the  cumulation  of  up- 
wiirc  devlatluna  »  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edife  no  state  seriously  polices  the  losa  ratloe 
to  require  downward  deviations  to  consist- 
ently meet  the  test. 

At  Richmond.  In  a  at  of  maai:>ohl«m.  the 
NAIC  adopted  an  Industry  sp^^m-sored  reso- 
lution admonishing  the  member  states  to  do 
what  they  had  always  said  they  should  do  as 
A  minimum 

The  fact  then  is  and  this  Is  what  Hart's 
questions  pinpoint,  that  after  ten  years  the 
sfates  hiive  not  regulated  or  been  able  to 
regulate  .redlt  life  rates  to  even  the  rather 
minimal  standards  which  the  NAIC  Itself 
recommended  Moreover,  and  this  even  more 
dev  .Lstatlni<.  'here  Is  .imple  evidence  in  the 
committee  record,  that  the  NAIC  resolutions 
have  been  used  to  defeat  or  discourage  more 
vggresalve  regulation  Ln  states  where  It  has 
been  attempted  Rarely  h.ive  rhe  commis- 
sioners gone  to  such  lengths  to  become 
scjpegoats  for  the  iduatry 

I  would  be  most  cautious  at)out  claiming 
that  a  certain  <imount  of  recent  activity  la 
evidence  of  any  enduring  trend  Passage  of 
the  Model  BUI  in  additional  states  h.is  al- 
most come  to  a  standstill  There  has  been  a 
spate  of  hearings  and  sc^me  Instances  of  re- 
duction of  presumptive  rates  in  a  few  states. 
There  have  also  been  some  glaring  evidences 
of  the  power  of  creditor  Interests  to  fore- 
stall or  undo  more  aggressive  regulation.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  the  failure  of  .state  regula- 
tion to  achieve  any  sort  of  consistent  pattern 
of  meaningful  regulalon  Is  going  to  become 
more,  not  less,  evident  ^s  times  goes  un.  The 
very  fact  that  commissioners  are  cutting 
rates  leads  the  more  piratical  creditors  and 
insurers  who  will  sacrifice  all  for  short  range 
continuance  of  high  proflt^.  to  defeat  the 
Model  BlU  !n  .'.tates  not  now  having  it  Mean- 
while, imong  the  itates  having  the  Model  BUI 
or  Uws  like  it  there  is  an  Increasing  Lick  of 
uniformity  ii  administration  .\s  the  na- 
tional rate  pattern  develops  greater  varla- 
tlotis.  the  incongruities  resulting  from  the 
state  regulatory  administration  will  become 
more  apparent   to  Congress 

Without  deprecating  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  espouse  .t.  I  frankly  think  real  enforce- 
ment of  the  50  per  cent  benchmark  is  un- 
likely except  in  California  where  it  Is  now 
mandated  In  sandwich  style  by  the  statute. 
The  technical  problems  involved  .ire  such 
that  most  departments  cannot  cope  with 
them  from  a  staff  standpoint  and  the  com- 
petitive repercussions  of  actually  applying 
It  consistently  will  inevitably  prevent  It  In 
most  .i tates. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  that  the 
most  ilmiteU  .nd  candid  response  possible  to 
Senator  Hart's  letter  Is  desirable.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  where  It  Is  not  possible  for  the 
.vsscx-iatlon  to  pass  on  the  matter  as  a  whole 
and  In  light  of  its  controversial  nature,  I 
question  whether  any  sweeping  position 
should  be  asserted  on  the  strength  of  views 
developed  in  a  quickie  meeting  of  the  Ufe 
Conunittee. 

I  urge  a  response  that  recognizes  that  the 
situation  :s  not  very  satisfactory,  points  out 
that  part  of  the  problem  is  the  deep  Involve- 
ment of  creditors  Interests,  mentions  what 
recent  activities  there  have  been,  and  ejt.^ 
presses  .ui  intent  to  review  the  whole  que»<- 
tlon  of  Implementation  of  the  Model  BUI. 

The  record  of  the  NAIC  and  of  the  states 
on  this  subject  is  not  very  good  Senator  Hart 
knows  that  It  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to 
attempt  an  unqualified  defense  of  that  which 
IS  Indefensible  In  this  situation.  I  think  that 
the  NAIC  as  an  organization  and  state  regu- 
lation as  an  Institution  Is  more  apt  to  earn 
Congressional  esteem  from  an  expression  of 
honest  recognition  of  shortcomings  and  of 
real  determination  to  seek  erteciive  solutions 


In  the  future  than  It  Is  from  a  glib  defense 
of  the  sorry  past 

Very  truly  yours 

RlClli^RO  S    L    RODOIS, 

Inaurance  CvrmmssioneT , 

State  of  Cali/omia. 

DzpARTMBNT  or  Insurance, 
Z.OX  Angelen.  Calif  .  February  21,  1968 
To  All  yfembert  of  the  E  Committee  and  E2 
Snhcommittee: 
I  win  be  unable  Ui  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  E  Committee  .-ind  the  Ea  Subcommittee 
in  I-as  Vegas  on  February  26-28.  1968  Before 
expressing  my  .lews  on  the  subject  of  that 
meeting  I  want  tj>  observe  that  the  situation 
Illustrates  one  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting manv  of  us  arl.Mng  from  the  lick  of 
effective  coordination  m  the  scheduling  of 
meetings  For  some  ..f  us.  at  least  both 
budgetary  and  time  pressures  render  frequent 
■  lUt  of  state  trips  very  dlflflcult  This  meeting 
was  tentatively  set  up  following  the  Colum- 
bus meeting  Not  long  afterward.  Ned  Price 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
;n  March  coincident  with  the  Zone  V  meeting 
In  Jackson  Hole  There  Is  no  particular  time 
pressure  that  requires  this  credit  life  meeting 
to  be  held  three  weeks  earlier  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  set  the  E  and  E2  meetings 
coincident  with  the  Zone  V  meeting  also,  and 
m.»ny  of  us  would  have  been  able  to  cover 
both  and  better  attendance  would  be  secured. 
A  more  system.itic  and  determined  control 
over  the  scheduling  and  coordination  of  com- 
mittee meetings  is  going  to  be  necessary 

I  .im  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  pro- 
cedure Is  helng  followed  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  what  was  intended  ,it  the  Co- 
lumbus meeting  for  the  now  scheduled  Las 
Vegas  meeting  was  that  It  was  to  be  a  work- 
shop to  prepare  some  sort  of  informational 
report  for  Senator  Harts  committee  or  some 
members  of  it  There  was  no  mention  of  a 
definition  or  redefinition  of  the  NAIC  resolu- 
tions concerning  administration  of  the  Model 
Credit  Insurance  Ijiw  The  announcement 
for  the  meeting  from  Commissioner  Mastos 
indicates  that  this  now  is  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  I  assume  that  any  report  or  resolu- 
tion by  the  E2  Subcommittee  on  this  subject 
will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention 
In  June  or  otherwue  subjected  to  vote  of  the 
membership 

For  the  record.  I  will  state  my  [xisltlon  on 
the  .subject  briefly: 

1  The  Model  Credit  Insurance  Law  does 
not  contain  a  50":  bench  mark  criteria, 
either  expressly  or  bv  implication.  I  under- 
stand the  omission  was  deliberate  Anv  sug- 
gestion that  It  does  or  that  a  law  that  Incor- 
porates It  expressly  is  in  fact  an  enactment 
of  The  Miidei  Law  u  misleading 

2  I  .im  opposed  to  any  action  bv  the  NAIC 
that  suggests  that  a  state  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Model  Iaw  or  otherwise  should 
not  require  a  loss  ratio  greater  than  50^' 
either  r.verall  or  as  to  particular  classes  of 
business  or  categories  of  account  TTie  50 
mark  If  it  U  to  be  retained  at  all  should  be 
regarded  as  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of 
public  protection. 

For  the  NAIC  to  commit  itself  to  an  orga- 
nized position  that  a  50'  loss  ratio  Is  In  all 
events  reasonable  and  that  a  state  should  not 
require  a  higher  ratio  Is  a  suicidal  position. 
Although  perhaps  reasonable  for  some  classes 
of  the  business,  for  Urge  blocks  of  the  busi- 
ness a  50 '^.  ratio  u  not  In  ^acf  reasonable  In 
light,  of  loss  ratio  trends  In  recent  years  on 
life  and  dlsablUtv  insurance  business  mar- 
keted and  administered  in  wavs  which  are 
comparable  from  an  expense  factor  stand- 
p<->int  in  a  truly  competitive  market  The 
NAIC  can  pass  all  the  resolutions  It  wants, 
but  It  cannot  change  the  economic  facts 

3  Having  said  this  1  fhould  make  It 
pquallv  clear  that  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
the  NAIC  seek  to  Impose  anv  particular  obli- 
gation on  individual  slates  to  require  a 
higher  ratio  than  50  •  either  generally  or  as 
to  particular  classes  or  categories  of  business. 


My  view,  in  other  words,  is  that  the  NAIC 
should  not  permit  its  resolutions  to  be  iwablp 
as  a  barrier  or  deterrent  nrpunuiit  against  a 
state  determining  that  a  higher  than  50' 
ratio  should  be  required,  but  that  it  need  not 
be  in  the  position  of  suggesting  that  a  state 
should  be  criticized  If  It  does  not  require 
more  This  is  an  appropriate  role  for  tne 
NAIC  — to  suggest  the  minimum  acceptable 
level  of  public  protection  which  all  states 
should  require  but  to  recognize  that  It  Is 
Intrinsic  in  our  concept  of  the  federal  system 
and  of  state  regulatkm  that  beyond  that 
minimum  standard  the  determination  should 
be  made  by  each  suite  lor  its  own  circum- 
stances, needs  and  the  desires  of  lis  people 

To  have  the  NAIC  commit  to  the  position 
that  It  regards  the  50';  loss  ratio  bench  mark 
as  the  test  of  reasonableness  and  its  resolu- 
tions susceptible  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  a  state  requlr.ng  .i  greater  ;jrop<jr- 
tionate  return  of  ijremluni  doU.ir  to  beneh- 
claries  Is  intolerable  and  potentially  disas- 
trous 

The  NAIC  should  either  lead  or  eet  out  of 
the  way  To  endorse  what  many  within  the 
industry,  among  reguhiUjrs  and  m  Cungres.s 
regard  as  a  pallid  measure  at  be^t  as  the  ulti- 
mate which  member  states  should  require  is 
to  Invite  dlscredlt,*tlon  of  the  Association  as 
a  constructive  and  progressive  force  for  the 
future  This  is  particularly  true  where  the 
principal  benertciarles  of  the  higher  rates  are 
creditor  interests  and  the  serious  charge  is 
being  made  that  the  st,»tes  are  tolerating  the 
use  of  the  insurance  as  a  circumvention  of 
laws  regulating  lenders 

Congress  gave  the  states  one  bite  at  the 
credit  inpurance  problem  a  few  years  ago    It 
Is  problematical  whether  it  wili  g.ve  us  an- 
other bite   Certainly  we  won't  get  a  third. 
Richard  S   L   Roddis. 
Insurance  Commissioner.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co  .Automotive  Group 
Credit   Life   Insvrance   Plan 

Mr  Olson.  In  1960,  Ford  Motor  Credit  Co  's 
first  lull  year  of  operation,  77  percent  of  the 
automotive  finance  contracts  we  purchased 
Included  Insurance  under  our  tjroup  policy 
This  figure  was  79  percent  in  19^1.  dropped 
to  74  percent  In  1962.  69  percent  In  196;?.  6S 
percent  In  1964,  .ind  66  percent  In  1965  I-. 
then  deteriorated  even  more  r.ipldly  to  60 
percent  In  1966  and  53  percent  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1967 

This  deterioration  In  our  market  position 
has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  In  some  areas  our  ni.irket  percentage 
has  held  up  quite  well  whLe  In  other  areas 
our  uroup  plan  Is  used  very  little.  Our  loss 
of  market  position  can  be  traced  to  areis 
where  permissible  customer  rates  are  hlu'h 
enough — usually  In  the  60  cents  to  $1 
range — to  provide  a  margin  over  mortalu v 
coits  sufficient  to  enable  insurers  to  offer 
attractive  commissions  to  producers  du  our 
market,  these  are  dealer-agents i ,  Our  All- 
state plan  does  not  provide  such  commis- 
sions. 

Our  market  loss  can  be  sudden  and  severe 
when  a  competitor  or  competitors  decide  to 
promote  a  commission  plan  vigorously.  The 
following  table  Illustrates  what  c.in  happen 
to  us  in  an  area  In  just  a  3-nionth  period. 
These  are  our  percentage  oi  automotive  re- 
tail finance  contracts  insured  under  our 
group  policy 

t  The  table  referred  to  follows: ) 

PERCENTAGE    OF    AUTOMOTIVE    RETAIL    FINANCE    CON- 
TRACTS   INSURED    I'NDER    OUR    GROUP    POLICY 


ArM 


Bass  moflth 


Fort  Wayne.  Ind January  1967... 

Henderson  K/ Fabruary  1967.. 

Huntsviiia.  Ala Fabruary  1966.. 

Oklahomi  City  Okla..       April  1967 
Philadelphia.  Pa  May  1967 


Per- 
caiit 

81 
92 
70 
75 
40 


3  nwnlhs 
later 


49 
11 
43 
47 
lb 
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Mr.  Olson  Our  ratio  of  benefits  to  pre- 
miums for  the  entire  period  Is  82  percent. 
There  was  an  Indication  of  a  rising  trend  In 
the  ratio  during  the  early  years  but  the  vol- 
ume of  bus.ness  was  relatively  small  then 
and  the  loss  results  may  not  have  been  rep- 
resentative I."^e  ratio  is  more  stable  In  recent 
years. 

We  would  like  to  continue  offering  Insur- 
ance protection  at  the  present  low  price.  We 
hope  very  much  that  our  experience  will  per- 
mit us  to  do  so 

April  2.  1968 
Re  Creditors  Life  and  Disability  (A&H), 
Mr  George  Graziadio, 
President,  Imperial  Bank, 
Los  Angeics,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Gr.\ziadio:  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  submit  my  Information  concerning 
our  Creditors  Life  I  wish  to  detail  and  con- 
firm some  outstanding  points  of  information 
lor  you  and  Mr.  Eltlnge  to  consider. 

1.  The  final  rate  effective  March  1,  1968, 
established  by  the  Department  of  Insurance 
tor  our  company.  The  Standard  life  In- 
.-.urance  Company  of  Indiana,  was  De- 
creasing Life  60c  per  $100  per  annum.  Dis- 
ability (.Occident  &  Health)  coverage  .60*  per 
SlOO  per  annum  for  a  30  days  ehmlnatlon, 
which  you  are  now  using  and  that  which  Is 
used  by  the  majority  of  banks  In  California. 
The  Level  lerm  rate  is  $120  per  100  per 
...  niium. 

2  We  are  a  direct  leriting  company  luhich 
nicans  we  supervise  all  the  banks  using  our 
Credit  Life  plan  directly  thru  our  office  and 
not  thru  agents  or  brokers,  mainly  because 
we  insist  on  maintaining  our  fine  reputation 
of  service,  first  iii  cl.iims  and  second  In  sim- 
plicity in  operation  at  the  bank  level. 

3  This  method  of  liandling  permits  us  to 
pay  the  nigjiest  service  lee  to  the  banks  m 
the  iiidusiry  which  is  currently  37V2''  of  the 
written  premium 

4  Due  to  our  firm  handling  everything  for 
;,our  bank  at  our  Ix)s  Angeles  office  and  being 
specialist  ill  Credit  Lile  for  banks,  your  cus- 
tomer receives  tne  finest,  thereby  creating  a 
perlect  relationship  between  your  offices  and 
thoir  accounts,  also  eliminating  the  need  lor 
you  to  choose  a  new  company  every  2  ;,  ears 
or  so.  or  being  shopped  lor  a  company  to 
:iandle  your  banks,  :)y  an  agent. 

5  We  oiler  t.'.e  broadest  program  for  baiil 
-.1  ..ny  c  iinpany  In  t.iis  business.  Under  the 
Standard  Liie  Insurance  Company  of  Indiana 
program  direct,  you  can  insure  any  borrower 
•hat  you  loan  to  lor  either  Life  and  A  &  H  or 
1  lie  Only,  up  to  and  IncUidiiiE:  age  65  for  any 
;ype  loan,  whether  it  be  commercial  loans, 
iiisecured  loans,  home  improvement  loans, 
.astallments  and  so  on  We  provide  the  fa- 
cilities for  your  dealers  to  write  our  coverage 
■hru  your  bank  at  your  request,  t.hereby  giv- 
,iig  you  a  Tremendous  lever  in  establishing  a 
-trong  relationship  with  them 

6  Now  you  in.iy  insure  all  borrowers  up  to 
f  15,000  per  person,  not  only  individual  loans, 

cat  co-partnerships,  key  men  m  corporate 
.  jans,  husband  and  wives,  co-s.gners,  etc.  In 

ther  words  our  plan  fits  all  your  borrowers, 
.:ic;iiding  Level  Life. 

7  Due  to  ^ur  orientation  Tvpe  Installation 
-.:  each  office  level  and  service  directly  to  your 
i  offices,  you  .'=hould  develop  .ipproximately 
>60  000  premium  annually  and  at  37''i':  of 
premium  your  earnings  would  be  about. $22,- 
iOO  or  $2  000  per  month 

8  Standard  Life  deiJosiLs  55 ""i  of  the  writ- 
ten premium  each  month  to  their  non-inter- 
est hearing  commercial  account  which  would 
develop  in  12  months  to  about  $33,000.  this  is 
carried  as  a  reserve  account  and  allowed  to 
build  year  by  vear  as  claims  are  not  paid 
Irom  it  .?o  55'"  on  depcwit  and  a?';^'^  In 
-ervice  fees.  92'j'"  remains  right  in  your 
community  where  the  money  should  stay. 

9  The  finest  and  simplest  of  rating  charts 
ire  supplied  lor  yovir  officers  and  dealers  from 

6  months  thru  84  months 


10.  Standard  Life  will  also  place  a  sizeable 
C.  D.  with  your  bank  as  well. 

11.  There  are  no  doubt  questions  or  data 
not  covered  by  this  letter,  which  I  assure  you 
I  will  look  forward  to  discussing  and  an- 
swering. 

12.  We  write  Creditors  Life  and  Disability 
for  over  100  branch  banks  and  lending  In- 
stitutions in  California. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  R.  Horst,  Manager. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  once  again 
coming  to  the  aid  of  consumers  who  are 
the  innocent  victims  of  excessive  charges 
for  consumer  credit  insurance. 

As  the  figures  he  gave  us  demonstrate, 
each  month  the  Congress  delays  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation  is  costing  consumers 
about  $18  million  in  overcharges.  In  a 
period  when  many  family  budgets  are 
pulling  ap^rt  under  inflationary  stress, 
this  waste  of  money  is  particularly 
trying. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  highlighted 
magnificently  the  points  developed  dur- 
ing the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  hearings.  It  would  be  bur- 
densome for  me  to  repeat  them. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  help  keep 
rates  within  reasonable  limits.  But  it  will 
not  be  a  cure-all  for  other  problems 
growing  out  of  consumer  credit  in- 
surance. There  are  steps  which  States 
can  take,  and  I  urge  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  them — and  soon. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  a  reco.c- 
nition  that  consumer  credit  insurance 
premiums  may  be  used  to  bypass  Slate 
usury  laws. 

When  nearly  35  percent  of  the  Com- 
panies' finance  charge  income  comes 
from  credit  life  and  disability  premiums, 
I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  these  charges  may  be  a  slight 
of  hand  means  of  charging  the  consumer 
more  than  usury  laws  allow. 

Certainly  they  are  a  cost  of  credit  to 
the  consumer.  With  that  in  mind,  it 
would  make  sense  to  me  if  the  States 
once  again  adopted  the  practice  ot  in- 
cluding all  credit  charges  as  one  finance 
charge — subject  to  State  usury  laws 

Companies  told  us  during  our  hearings 
that  they  needed  the  credit  life  and  dis- 
ability income  to  stay  in  business.  This 
may  be  so.  But  if  it  is,  let  them  convince 
the  State  legislatures  to  amend  the  usuiy 
laws. 

V/e  fought  the  battle  uith  truth-in- 
Icnding  to  make  sure  consumers  would 
know  the  exact  percentage  of  finance 
charges  they  are  paying.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  credit  life  premiums — and 
other  tacked-on  finance  charges — to  un- 
dermine that  legislation. 

The  States  can  help  the  consumer  m 
other  ways: 

Fifteen  years  ago — when  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  first  held  liearings  on 
consumer  credit  insurance  under  Sena- 
tor Langer — a  number  of  imsavorj-  prac- 
tices were  turned  up.  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  'Existence  today  in  State's  with 
lax  enforcement.  These  include: 

First.  P>-ramiding:  Piling  of  one  loan 
on  one  yet  unpaid  in  order  to  get  the 
fatter  interest  charges  on  the  beginning 
on  each  loan. 

Second.  Excessive  coverage:  Selling  a 


policy  for  more  than  the  loan  or  to  run 
months  longer  than  the  payoff  term. 

Third.  Not  refunding  unearned  jjre- 
miums  and  finance  charges  on  early  pay- 
ment or  refinancing  of  loan. 

Fourth.  Not  passing  on  benefits  to  .<-ur- 
vivors. 

Fifth,  Improper  handling  01  claims. 

Sixth.  Nondisclosure. 

Seventh.  Coercion. 

As  I  said,  these  are  practices  the  States 
should  stop  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
consumer  gets  lull  \alue  irom  las  credit 
life  policy. 

Should  the  bill  be  passed,  it  will  enable 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  do  more 
than  stop  excessive  charges. 

The  Board  may  consider  the  limita- 
tions, exceptioiLs.  and  exclutrons  m  pol- 
icies in  setting  rate  ceilings. 

A  number  of  creditors  complained  that 
some  of  their  large  competitors  with  low 
credit  life  and  disability  rates  used  poli- 
cies containing  such  exclusions  and  lim- 
itations. They  expressed  the  fear  that  un- 
less rates  took  these  factors  into  account, 
smaller  creditors  would  be  driven  out  of 
business. 

Obviously  such  a  limited  policy  is 
worth  less  to  the  consumer,  too — and  he 
should  pay  less  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsoring  this  bill 
I  do  so  with  a  .--ense  01  urgency.  I  hope 
that  early  hearings  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  roll  can  be  called  soon.  Ei£:hteen 
million  dollar.-  a  month  1-  a  lot  to  i^av  lor 
nothing. 


S.  1755— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  B^LL 
TO  AMEND  THE  PACKERS  .'VND 
STOCKYARDS  ACT  OF  19'M  \S 
AMENDED 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pie.'^'dcnt.  ::iany 
lanncrs  liave  become  concerned  iibout 
the  urowmg  number  of  cattle  beinc  fed 
by  mcatpackers  and  large  '-'rocei-y 
chains,  fearing  that  the  i^ack-rs  might 
use  their  own  live.'^tock  to  mancuvor  mar- 
ket prices. 

If  a  i^acker  were  to  .-.laugnter  large 
r.umbers  of  hve.r.ock  from  iiis  own  leed- 
lOis  m  any  smgle  week,  iie  could  re- 
duce .'substantially  the  demand  lor  live- 
.'^tock  in  his  buying  area  that  week  and 
thus  lower  t.'-.c  price  iii  that  area  lemno- 
larily. 

The  best  protection  lor  larmeis  aaamst 
meat;:ackers  thus  usinn  their  own  live- 
stock 10  niar.ipuiati^  the  i.iarKet  :■  I'jll 
l^ublicity.  Therefore  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  'cquiro  i.ach  ineatpacker  and 
chain  .-tores  which  slaughters  its  own 
hvi-.-tock  to  report  :ully  to  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  tracker  feeding 
and  on  the  marketing  01  its  own  live- 
stock— vceek  by  week — and  that  this  in- 
formation be  1  o-^rd  in  a  prominent  place 
at  all  stockyards  and  all  buyinc  ;;oints 
for  such  a  jiacker 

Most  larmers  are  able  to  .-elect  :"rom 
.several  market  outlets,  .-o  any  meat- 
packer  who  carried  on  such  an  operation 
could  soon  be  discriminated  asainst  by 
larmers  if  they  thought  that  lie  was 
manipulating  liis  own  cattle  or  sheep  to 
lower  prices  lie  paid  to  farmers. 

I  am  suggesting  also  that  t;:e  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  Department  of 
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As?riculture  subsequently  use  these  re- 
ports to  make  an  objective  study  of  the 
actual  effects  of  such  packer  feeding  on 
market  prices  paid  to  tarmers 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  c.nd  appropriately   referred. 

The  bill  S  17561  to  amend  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  require  packers  and 
chain  store  firms  to  make  public  certain 
information  rclatintr  to  the  number  of 
cattle  fed  by  them  each  week,  introduced 
by  Mr  McGovern.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


S.  1757— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROVTDE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY'  CHILD  BENE- 
FITS AND  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  people  in  Utah  have  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  assist  low -income 
widows  or  widowers  who  have  one  or 
more  children  receiving  .social  security 
child  benefits,  and  who  have  tjreat  diffi- 
culty in  providinK  the  50-percent  support 
requirement  necessary  to  take  an  income 
tax  exemption  for  the  child  or  children. 

Child  .social  security  benefits  are  con- 
sidered a  childs  own  contribution  to  his 
support,  and  in  a  low-mcome  family  they 
may  cover  a  substantial  part  of  that 
child's  expenses  The  widowed  mother  or 
father  must,  therefore,  keep  very  de- 
tailed records  of  expenditures  for  each 
child  in  order  to  claim  dependency,  and 
this  IS  sometimes  hard  to  do.  especially 
in  the  difficult  days  which  immediately 
follow  the  death  of  the  other  partner. 

In  order  to  help  widows  or  widowers 
in  these  hard  circumstances.  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
a  child's  insurance  benefit  received  by 
an  individual  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  oisreKarded  in  determining 
whether  such  an  individual  is  a  depend- 
ent of  a  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bMl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
p:  inted  ri  the  Record 

The  bill  S.  1757 •  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  a  child's  insurance  benefits  received 
by  an  individual  under  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  .shall  be  disregarded  in  determin- 
ing whether  such  individual  is  a  depend- 
ent of  a  taxpayer,  introduced  by  Mr 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Conamittee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S     1757 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co^igrcs^  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  152  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
Iy54  I  relating  to  definition  of  dependent)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Child's  Insurance  Benefits  Paid  un- 
der Social  Security  Act — For  purposes  of 
subsection  lai,  amounts  received  by  an  in- 
dividual as  a  child's  Insurance  benefit  under 
section  202id)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  not  l>e  taken  into  account  In  fletermln- 
Ing  whether  such  individual  received  more 
than  half  of  his  support  from  the  taxpayer.  " 


SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION  86— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  THE  7-DAV 
PERIOD  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  19 
AND  ENDING  OCTOBER  25  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  NATIONAL  PLAY 
SCHOOLS  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  submit 
for  myself  and  my  colleauue  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  GooDELL  I  a  loint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  October  19-25  as 
National  Play  Schools  Week. 

Today,  play  is  considered  an  essential 
and  powerful  force  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren It  IS  a  force  which  helps  children 
to  learn  while  they  are  developing'  emo- 
tional and  social  maturity  As  a  study 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember  10,   1967.  observed 

with  the  sharpeninu  vl  psychological  In- 
sight, we  have  learned  that  play  Is  the  tirst 
important  step  m  education,  character  de- 
•.  elopment  and  social  Hdjustment 

For  more  than  five  decades,  play 
schools  throughout  our  Nation  have  en- 
abled thousands  of  American  youncsters 
to  become  better  citizens  throueh  healthy 
and  constructive  play  activities.  Na- 
tional Play  Schools  Week  recocnizes  both 
the  importance  of  play  in  promoting  this 
development  and  the  role  of  the  play 
school  in  furtherins  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J  Res.  86'  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  desmnatins  the  7- 
day  period  besiinning  October  19  and 
ending  October  25  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Play  Schools  Week."  submitted  by 
Mr.  Javits  '  for  him.self  and  Mr  Good- 
ELL>.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  87— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 
LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
YEARS 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  in  all  elections.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older 

Measures  to  lower  the  voting  age  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  fre- 
quently ever  since  the  First  World  War. 
I  have  supported  a  lowering  of  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  throughout  my  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  bring  this 
about  is  long  overdue. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  recall  that  durinc  my  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  ol 
Columbia  as  we  pressed  for  home  rule 
heie  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  actively 
supported  legislative  provi.sions  to  estab- 
lish the  votmg  age  at  18  years. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  favorably  reported  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  elections  legislation 
recommending  that  the  vote  be  allowed 
at  age  18  However,  as  passed,  the  bill 
tH.R.  8444'  established  the  voting  age 
at  21 

Again  in  1965  in  the  89th  Congress  the 
District  Committee  reported  and  the 
Senate  approved  liome  rule  legislation 
calling  for  18-year-old  voting — but  the 
measure  failed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

To  me,  Mr  President,  there  has  never 
been  any  sound  argument  offered  in  op- 
position to  a  lowennt:  of  the  votint;  aue 
There  is  no  special  wi.sdom  that  is  mam- 
cally  acquired  on  reaching  age  21.  And 
indeed,  heavy  resix)nsibilities  come  to 
young  Americans  long  before  they  reach 
the  present  magic  age. 

Our  youii'.;  men  bear  the  grave  oblitia- 
tion  of  military  .service  Too  often  they 
find  themselves  in  armed  combat  facinu 
death  for  their  country  nearly  3  years 
before  they  are  permitted  to  vote. 

But  this  "old  enough  to  fi^-'ht.  old 
enough  to  vote  "  argument — however 
compelling  it  may  be — is  not  by  any 
means  the  .sole  rationale  for  a  change  in 
the  voting  age. 

Our  young  citizens  today  are  better 
educated,  better  informed,  and  better 
equipped  to  participate  in  our  democratic 
form  of  ijovernment  The  avera'-^e  person 
of  18  today  undoubtedly  knows  more 
about  issues,  events,  politics  and  uovern- 
ment  than  his  counterparts  and  even 
many  of  his  elders  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

There  is  the  question  of  maturity. 
When  does  a  person  become  mature 
enough  to  cast  a  wise  and  intelligent 
ballot?  A'.^ain.  I  say.  there  is  no  magic 
in  age  21. 

When  an  .American  citizen  becomes 
mature  enough  to  enter  into  and  be  held 
to  his  contracts,  earn  his  living,  pay 
taxes,  .^tart  a  family,  become  a  soldier, 
and  take  on  many  other  responsibilitie.- 
at  age  18.  I  say  he  or  she  is  mature 
enough  to  vote. 

I  realize  that  certain  events  i:i  the  pas: 
few  years  seem  to  work  against  18-year- 
old  voting  proposals.  We  have  heard  and 
read  about  irresponsible  demonstrations 
on  our  college  campuses  and  el-sewhere  by 
militant  youngsters  who  seem  to  feel  they 
are  entitled  to  determine  higher  educa- 
tion policies  and  other  matters  .At  time.^ 
some  demonstrations  iiave  degenerated 
into  rowdyism,  and  were  not  tiie  kind  o! 
performance  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
maturity  of  our  younger  generation. 

These  occurrences  do  not  stand  as  a 
valid  argument  against  a  lowering  of 
the  voting  age.  We  must  maintain  a 
proper  iierspective,  and  understand  that 
the  militants  and  leneuades  wiio  fomen' 
and  fuel  campiis  and  other  disruptions 
are  but  a  tiny  minority  of  our  young 
i:)eople.  For  every  rowdv  demonstrator 
there  are  thousands  cf  serious,  respon.^i- 
ble,  hardworking  youngsters  going 
about  their  daily  business  of  earning  i' 
living  or  getting  an  education.  Tliey  do 
not  make  television  and  newspaper 
headlines,  but  they  constitute  Icuions  ol 
socially  minded  men  and  women  who  arc 
eager  to  register  their  opinions  and  have 
their  views  made  known  through  the 
orderly  democratic  process  of  the  ballot 
box. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  lowering  of 
the  voting  age  to  18  will  be  a  tonic  for 
the  entire  electoral  system  in  the  Nation. 
Today,  I  understand  that  on  the  average 
some  30  percent  or  more  of  our  reg- 
istered voters  fail  to  get  to  the  polls  on 
election  day.  Many  others  do  not  even 
bother  to  register. 

I  think  the  injection  of  a  younger  vot- 
ing element  would  spark  more  activity 
among  the  present  electorate,  and  would 
bring  to  bear  on  public  issues  a  larger 
and  better  rounded  public  voice. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Constitution 
recognizes  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  growing 
younger  as  the  years  pass.  More  and 
more  of  our  younger  citizens  want  to 
participate  in  their  government.  Their 
votes  will  enrich  our  democracy.  I  hope 
and  urge  that  this  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  necessary  Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  87) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Miller >.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cook  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1478)  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  the  Antitrust 
Laws. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senat£)r  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris"  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  S.  437 1  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees or  Members  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  if  predeceased  by  the  person 
named  as  survivor  and  permit  a  retired 
employee  or  Member  to  designate  a  new 
spouse  as  sunivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  sunivor  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
.lection.  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr,  Harris)  be  added  as  a 
rosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  421  ^  to  provide 
increased  annuities  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  .Act,  and  the  bill  S.  422) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  jn-ovide  that  the  first  S5.000  re- 
ceived as  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
income. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schweiker  and  Mr. 
Scott)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  iS.  849)  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong  '  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1478*  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Antitrust  Laws. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough  '  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1433*  the  Draft 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph' 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S. 
1611)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-905  to 
provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Fannin)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr.  Bennett  '  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bills  '  S.  1482  > 
to  amend  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  so 
as  to  permit  the  granting  of  injunctive 
relief  in  suits  brought  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  contracts  between  employers 
and  labor  organizations,  'S.  1483'  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to  labor 
organizations  which  use  membership 
dues  or  assessments  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  'S.  15471  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor 
organization  to  require  an  employer  to 
pay  for  unnecessary  .'services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Friday, 
April  4,  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

His  was  a  truly  great  life,  and  his 
ideals  are  worthy  of  our  remembrance. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced, 
on  January  15.  1969.  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  day,  the  day  of  his  birth,  a  day 
of  commemoration.  At  this  time  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Case):  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  i  Mr.  Cranston  »  ;  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  '  Mr.  Dodd  i  : 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Y'ork  'Mr. 
Goodeld:  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  '  :  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  H-ansen*:  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  (.Mr.  Kar- 


ris >  :  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart»:  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  ;  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield);  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Hughes  >  : 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
iNotnrE)  :  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Magnuson)  ;  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Mr.  Miller);  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss;  :  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mus- 
kie)  ;  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Nelson);  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson'  ;  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell'  : 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire)  ;  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff  '  :  liie  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schwei- 
ker'; the  senior  Senator  from  .Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens'  ;  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr.  Tydings)  :  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Y'arborough  '  ; 
and  the  .senior  Senator  Irom  Ohio  Mr. 
Young  I  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  14 1  designat- 
ing January  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin 
Luther  King  Day." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  '  Mr.  Hansen  )  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1708'  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Ftmd  Act  of  1968  '78  Stat.  897'  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  ' .  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  ot  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr. 
Bible  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Holli.n'gs'.  t.he  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr.  McCarthy'.  ti:ic  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  ■  Mr.  Nelson  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
Pastore  ' .  the  Senator  from  Georcia  •  Mr. 
Talmadce  ' .  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr. 
Yarborough  ' .  be  added  as  cosponsors  ot 
the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res  7  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  :rom  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Cook  '  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  73" 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  elections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  W'lthout  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCLTiRENT  RESOLLTION 
15— RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  PRI>mNG  OF  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT. A  COMPILATION  OF  THE 
STUDIES  ON  THE  PURVEY'  OF  THE 
.ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FULBRICHT  .submitted  the  fol- 
lowing {■onciinent  resolution;  wiiich  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration; 
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S  CoK  R«8   15 

Ri-wlved  bv  the  Senaf  i  the  House  of 
Representatives  foncMrring  i .  That  there  shall 
b«  printed  a«  a  Senat*  document  a  compila- 
tion of  the  studies  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progresfi  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Repuh- 
Kcs  AfTalrs.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  hearings  held  relating  thereto,  with 
Illustrations 

SEC  2  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  sienate  docu- 
ment Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  FureUn  Relation*. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  176— RESO- 
LUTION PRO\TDINC-.  FOR  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  CONDUCT  A  PILOT 
STUDY  OP  THE  FINANCIAL  NEEDS 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 
WHICH  MUST  MODIF\'  PI^ANT, 
EQUIPMENT,  OR  PROCEDURES  IN 
ORDER  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RE- 
CENTLY ENACTED  FEDERAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BIBLE  '  for  himsell"  and  Mr.  Can- 
.voN.  Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr  Eastland,  Mr. 
Holland.  Mr  McGovern  Mr  Sparkman. 
Mr  Gravel,  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr  Javits. 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr  Harris  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf'  submitted  the  loUowins  resolution: 
which  was  reterred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

3.  Res.  176 

Whereas  several  recently  enacted  Federal 
statutes,  establishing  Federal  standards  for 
health  and  safety,  require  many  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  not  previously  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  In  such  areas,  to  conform 
to  strict  standards  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  .ind 

Wherea.s  for  many  small  business  concerns 
compliance  with  such  standards  may  require 
substantial  outlays  of  capital  for  new  plant 
facilities,  equipment,  or  procedures;   and 

Whereas  .neeting  such  capital  needs  will 
be  extreme^  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
many  such  small  business  concerns  without 
assistance;    ind 

Whereas  Federal  aid,  counsel,  assistance, 
and  protection  to  small  business  concerns  in 
Che  interest  of  preserving  free  competitive 
enterprise  is  a  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress. Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ResoUed,  That  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  special  program  to  provide 
financial  assistance  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  may  be  necessary  to  enable  small  busi- 
ness Loncerns  to  comply  with  certain  Fed- 
erally imposed  standards  relating  to  health 
and  safety,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion IS  Uereoy  requested  i  1 1  to  conduct  a 
pilot  study  to  deiermi.ie  the  extent  to  which 
small  business  concerns  engaged  In  meat 
processing  jperatlons  need  financial  assist- 
ance In  effecting  compliance  with  the  Whole- 
some Me.^t  .'Vet:  the  extent  to  which  such 
financial  assistance  may  be  obtained  lor  such 
purpose  from  commercial  sources,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  flnanclal  assistance  is 
available  under  existing  Federal  programs. 
and  2 1  to  submit  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Senate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution 


NOTICE  OF  HEAIMNGS  ON  ECO- 
NOMICS OP  AGING:  TOWARD  A 
FULL  SHARE  IN  .ABUNDANCE" 

Mi-     WILLIAMS    ni    New    .le;  -ey     Mr 
President,    the    Sp^-ial    Committee    on 


Aiiint?  will  conduct  hearings  on  'The 
Eojnomics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Share  m  Abundance"  at  10  a  m.  on  April 
29  and  30  in  Washinslon,  DC,  in  room 
G-308,  auditorium,  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

Testimony  taken  on  those  2  days  will 
continue  an  intensive  study  by  the  com- 
mittee on  many  matters  related  to  retire- 
ment income,  including:  the  widening  in- 
come «ap  between  American:-^  living  m 
retirement  and  those  .still  in  the  labor 
force:  effects  of  risin«  productivity  and 
inflation  upon  t^xed  incomes:  projections 
of  future  inadequacy  of  public  and  pri- 
vate (lension  systems:  income  mainte- 
nance of  widows — a  particularly  disad- 
vantaged k'roup:  effects  of  risin«  medical 
costs:  problems  associated  with  home- 
ownersiiip  and  taxation:  and  implica- 
tions of  early  retirement  trend.s 

It  is  our  hope  to  provide  a  pubhc  forum 
for  intensive  duscussion  of  matters  that 
concern  not  only  the  present  population 
of  20  million  Americans  past  65.  but  also 
on  matters  that  should  be  f>f  concern  to 
those  iM  middle  age  or  younger  who  are 
encountering  problems  in  providing 
adequately  for  their  own  retirement 
years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  invited  four  experts  m  the 
field  of  aging  to  submit  a  working  paper 
which  would  provide  essential  informa- 
tion and  perspectives  on  subjects  that 
will  receive  committee  attention  at 
hearings. 

They  have  provided  such  a  document, 
and  it  has  been  published  for  the  use  of 
the  committee.  While  the  findings  in  the 
working  paper  are  tentative  and  subject 
to  change  by  the  members  of  the  task 
force.  I  believe  that  the  publication  of 
the  study  is  an  important  and  timely 
event.  As  I  .said  in  the  preface  to  the 
working  paper: 

As  :.o  ether  document  has  yet  done.  It 
-states  a  fundamental  truth: 

The  economic  problems  of  old  age  are  not 
only  unsolved  for  today's  elderly,  but  they 
will  not  be  solved  for  the  elderly  of  the 
future — today's  worlters-unless  this  Nation 
takes  positive,  comprehensive  actions  going 
far  beyond  those  of  recent  years. 

A  section  of  the  workinc;  paper  entitled 
Facts  and  Findings:  The  Task  Force 
Report  in  Brief "  provides  a  clear  picture 
of  the  many  subjects  that  should  receive 
committee  attention  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Finally.  I  v.ould  like  to  thank  the  task 
force  members— Dr.  Juaniia  Kreps, 
Ph  D.,  professor  of  economics,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; James  Schuk.  assistant  professor 
of  I'conomics,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: Agnes  W.  Brewster,  consultant  on 
medical  economics:  and  Harold  L.  Shep- 
pard.  Ph  D  ,  staff  social  scientist,  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Re- 
search— who  enthusiastically  responded 
to  my  request  for  their  help  by  contribut- 
ing knowledfie  and  thought.  Special  grat- 
itude goes  to  consultant  Dorothy  Mc- 
Camman,  whose  interest  in  policy  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  workin.^  paper  is  deej) 
.She  has  served  in  Federal  agencies,  as  a 
ie<-hnical  adviser  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  .\ying  in  1961,  and  as  a 
.staff  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 
Without  her  hard  work  and  long  experi- 


ence, the  working  paper  could  not  liave 
been  written. 

There  being  no  obiertlon.  the  .section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economics  or  Aoino-    Tow.^rd  a  Ftn,L  .Share 
IN  Abvndkkcc — Pacts  and  Findings 

THE  T.ASK   force  REPORT  IN   BRIEF 

I.  Americans  living  In  retirement  are  suf- 
fering from  an  income  gap  in  relation  to 
younger  people.  And  ;ia  the  gap  widens,  low 
income  continues  to  be  the  Number  One 
problem  facing  most  of  our  '20  million  per- 
sons 65  years  or  older,  as  well  as  other  mil- 
lions Just  a  few  ye.irs  younger. 

The  'gap"  Is  widening:  Median  income  of 
families  with  an  aged  head  with  51  percent  of 
that  for  younger  f.imlUes  In  1961,  but  only 
46  percent  In  1967. 

Ihree  out  of  10  people  65  and  older — In 
contrast  to  one  In  nine  youneer  people  -were 
living  in  poverty  lu  1J66,  yet  many  of  these 
aged  people  did  not  become  poor  until  they 
became  old. 

An  additional  one-tenth  of  our  aged  popu- 
lation was  on  the  poverty  borderUne. 

About  nve  in  10  f.imlUes  with  an  aged 
head  had  loss  than  *4.000  income  In  1967, 
about  one  m  live  was  below  $2,000. 

Of  older  people  living  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives  in  1967  half  had  Incomes  below 
$1,480.  and  t^ne-fourth  had  $1,000  or  less. 

Even  the  level  of  living  set  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  Its  Retired  Couple's 
Budget  Is  well  beyond  the  means  of  most 
older  people,  especially  for  tho.se  who  retired 
■ears  ago  The  average  social  security  beneflt 
of  a  couple  retiring  In  1950  met  half  the  BLS 
budget  cost  then,  but  today  It  meets  less  than 
one-third. 

Unemployment  and  early  retirement  amone 
the  60  to  (34  population  arc  creating  prob- 
lems that  demand  much  the  same  attention 
.us  that  required  by  the  population  aged  65 
..nd  over. 

II  More  Americans  are  spending  more  years 
in  retirement  periods  of  indeterminate  length 
and  uncertain  needs,  causing  .i  mounting 
strain  on  resources  they  had  when  they  be- 
gan retirement.  For  .m  ever-rising  propor- 
tion of  women — most  of  them  wldows^thc 
problem  is  especially  severe. 

Half  of  all  people  now  65  and  over  arc 
about  73  or  older  la  the  ye.irs  ahead,  the  In- 
crease WTll  be  particularly  great  at  the  oldes- 
ages.  With  the  population  to  itnd  older  pro- 
jected to  rise  50  percent  between  1960-85,  the 
population  85  and  older  may  double 

Increasingly,  the  rising  population  n: 
widows  Is  attempting  to  live  independently 
even  if  independence  Is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  po\ertv 

Our  "retirement  revolution '  reflects  two 
trends:  at  c>ne  end  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  very  old  aged;  at  the  other,  earllc: 
dep.irture  from  the  labor  force. 

III  Unless  positive  action  l.s  i  iken.  The  eco- 
nomic position  of  persons  now  old  will  dete- 
riorate markedly  in  the  years  ahead. 

National  economic  growth,  while  puttln.* 
added  dollars  Into  pockets  of  the  working- 
group,  increases  pressures  on  ihe  retiree  ■ 
rise  in  earnings  of  4  percent  annually — a  no 
iinrealistlc  ussumptlon  In  Mew  i,l  recent  per- 
formance— means  consumption  levels  wouli: 
..pproxlmaleiv  double  In  two  decades,  placin.- 
those  on  fixed  Income  at  a  serlotisly  deepen- 
ing disadvantage  in  the  marketplace. 

Earnings  drop  as  advanced  age  further  cur- 
tails already  limited  ea-nlngs  opportunities 
I  In  compari.«on  to  the  nge  group  65-72.  onlv 
hall  as  many  men  73  and  over  and  a  third 
as  many  women  worked  In  1962.  and  '.he 
earnings  of  the  oldest  workers  were  signif- 
icantly lower  ) 

Assets  are  reduced — In  some  cases,  ex- 
hausted. Homeownership— the  most  Impor- 
tant asset  "f  the  elderly — becomes — espe- 
cially cllfncult  to  maintain  with  advanced  age. 
mounting  taxes  and  other  rising  costs. 
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Medical  needs  and  the  costs  of  meeting 
these  needs  rise  with  declining  health.  The 
1  ise  In  these  costs  is  only  partly  met  by  Medl- 
'  are.  which  covered  35  percent  of  health 
losts  of  the  aged  In  1967. 

Inflation    erodes    already    Inadequate    In- 

omes   over   longer   retirement   periods.    (An 

innual  rise  of  only  2  percent  will  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  fixed  incomes  by  18  per- 

■ent  after  one  decade  and  by  33  percent  after 

wo  decades  ) 

IV  Today's  inadequacies  in  retirement  in- 
mie — and  the  policies  and  trends  that  per- 

:'etuaie  them — should  be  of  direct  concern 
'.ot  only  to  our  population  of  aged  and  aging 
\mericans.  but  also  to  those  In  middle  age  or 
ounger.  Most  parents  today  face  a  common 
iroblem:  How  can  they  alicxiate  earn- 
iigs    to    meet    current    obligations    to    their 

•  cmlly  and  .still  liave  -something  left  over  for 
■tirement? 

The  margin  for  saving — the  excess  of  in- 

.■  )me    over    consumption    expenditures — haa 

been   small   for   most   families   during  most 

ears  of  the  workllfe.  especially  for  workers 

\\  the  less  skilled  occupations. 

In  addition,  with  an  outlcx5k  for  sustained 

•onomlc  growth,  how  realistic  Is  It  to  expect 

•day's    workers    voluntarily    to    forgo   con- 

umptlon  In  order  to  save  for  the  years  ahead 

'hen  this  requires  that  they  significantly  re- 

'iice  their  p'-f-rnt  standard  of  Urging  to  pro- 

xie  adequately   tor  an  uncertain  and  "dis- 

I'lt"  old  age? 

V  Projections  and  various  studies  Indicate 
!iat  Social   Security,  private   pensions,  and 

her  forms  of  retirement  Income  are  not  Im- 
roving  f.ist  enough  to  reverse  or  significantly 
iintcr  present  economic  trends. 
The  overwhelming  proportion  of  people  re- 
ring  today  receive  total  pension  income — 
om    both    public    and    private    pensions — 
hich  Is  only  20  to  40  percent  of  their  aver- 
.:e   earnings   in   the   years   prior   to   retlre- 
:;ient. 
Of  families  retiring  in  the  next  decade  and 
half.  It   has  been   projected   that   almost 
J  percent  of  those  with  preretirement  eam- 
:;igs   between   $4,000   to   $8,000   will   receive 
;  enslon    income    of    less    than    half    these 
.  irnlngs. 

Projections    to    1980    indicate    that    about 

\\f  the  couples  and  more  than  three-fourths 

'he  unmarried  retirees  will  receive  $3,000 

-  less  in  peiiFlon  income.  And  these  projec- 

L  ns  use  relatively  liberal  assumptions  with 

■  spect    to   increases   In   private   and   public 
•.'neht  levels. 

The  same  projection  found  that  more  than 

•  vo-thlrds  of  retired  couples  could  be  ex- 
;  ;cted   to  receive   less   than  $3,000  In  social 

•curity  benefits  in  1980 
Even  under  earlier  projections,  now  known 

•  '  be  too  optimistic,  cnly  a  third  to  two-fifths 
:'  all  aged  persons  In  1980  were  expected  to 

!  ive  income  from  private  group  pensions. 

In  addition,  private  pensions  cover  less 
•lau  half  the  work  force  and  this  coverage 

concentrated  among  higher  paid  workers; 

■  lose  in  t!:e  f;rp:itest  need  in  old  age  will  be 
.1st  likely  to  recel\e  these  pensions. 

Early  retirement  Is  a  developing  trend  that 
uld  seriously  Impede  attempts  to  Improve 

•  le  Income  position  of  future  aged  popula- 

•  ns.  (In  recent  years,  more  than  half  of  the 
;  en  retiring  have  done  so  before  age  65.) 

.\mong  the  proposed  methods  of  raising  the 
::. comes  of  the  aeed  population  are  various 
proposals  for  improved  pensions,  constant 
purchasing  bonds,  tax  relief,  increased  public 
rvlces.  and  Improved  welfare  payments.  No 
ngle  proposal,  however,  can  be  expected  to 
!.  ive  a  slgnlficmt  impact  unless  tied  to  broad 
policy  declslon>^ 

VI  Facing  what  must  be  recognized  as  a 
V  )rsening  retirement  Income  crisis,  the  Na- 

•  lU  must  take  positive    comprehensive  ac- 

•  ■"."  cr'^ln?  far  beyond  those  taken  within 
recent  ye.irs  The  Nation  faces  these  basic 
P  'llcy  Issues: 
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What  te  an  adequate  level  of  Income  for 
retired  persons? 

What  part  In  attaining  this  level  should  be 
played  by  governmental  programs,  by  volun- 
tary groiif>  action,  and  by  Individual  effort? 

Is  the  economic  problem  of  aging  a  tem- 
porary problem  that  requires  a  different  solu- 
tion or  a  different  "mix"  of  solutions  for 
today's  aged  than  for  those  reaching  old  age 
in  the  future? 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  task  force  has  not  attempted  to  enu- 
merate and  evaluate  the  many  policy  alter- 
natives that  have  been  recommended  to  deal 
with  the  economic  problems  of  the  aged. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Important 
conclusions  which  we  feel  are  supported  by 
the  statistics  summarized  here  and  discussed 
more  fully  In  the  Report : 

Low  Income  In  old  age  Is  not  a  transitional 
problem  that,  given  present  trends,  will  solve 
Itself. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now,  most  aged  will 
not  have  sufficient  income  to  provide  In 
retirement  "A  healthlul.  self-respecting 
manner  of  living  which  allows  normal  par- 
ticipation in  community  life." 

The  Social  Security  system  has  f.dled  to 
keep  up  with  the  rising  income  needs  of 
the  aged. 

To  a  large  extent  social  security  benelit 
increases  in  the  past  have  re.sulteo.  not  from 
legislation  with  the  purposeful  intent  ol 
tapping  a  greater  part  of  the  rising  national 
product  for  old  people,  but  rather  as  a  sec- 
ondary result  of  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
severe  and  potentially  explosive  hardship 
problems  facing  many  older  people.  In  con- 
sequence, these  past  efforts  have  been  aimed 
primarily  at  maintaining  the  economic  status 
of  the  aged  at  some  minimal  standard  or 
subsistence  level  in  the  face  cf  rising  prices. 

Sufficient  evidence  now  exists  to  spotlight 
certain  special  economic  problems  of  the 
aged  which  compound  the  general  problem 
of  low  Income.  Among  the  areas  identified 
for  Immediate  congressional  attention  are: 

(a)  Income  maintenance  of  widows — a 
partlcvilarly  disadvantaged  group. 

(b)  Health  needs  and  rising  medical  costs. 

(c)  Problems  asscx:iated  with  homeown- 
ership and  taxation. 

(d)  Employment  opportunities  in  old  age. 
(c)   Implications      of      early      retirement 

trends. 

Simultaneously,  congressional  attention 
should  be  directed  to  (i  i  the  various  tech- 
niques for  measuring  and  projecting  the  in- 
come needs  of  the  aged  population  and  to 
their  use  in  decision  making  and  (2i  the  ap- 
propriateness of  methods  now  used  or  pro- 
posed for  use  in  the  adjustment  of  retire- 
ment benefits  to  changing  conditions. 

A  reasonable  definition  of  adequacy  de- 
mands that  the  aged  population,  both  now 
and  in  the  future,  be  assured  a  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  economy. 

If  old  age  IS  to  be  more  than  a  period  when 
people  decline  and  die,  some  way  must  be 
found  whereby  the  aged,  who  have  helped 
in  the  past  to  provide  the  basis  for  rising 
living  standards,  are  guaranteed  a  share  in 
some  of  the  'harvested  fruits".  What  this 
requires  is  a  substantial  transfer  of  Income 
from  the  working  to  the  retired  population 
in  order  to  improve  the  relative  economic 
status  of  the  aged. 

Such  assurance  c^an  best  be  provided,  or 
can  only  be  provided,  through  governmental 
programs,  particularly  the  social  insurance 
system  of  OASDHI,  which  carry  commitments 
for  future  older  Americans- — the  workers  cf 
today — as  well  as  for  this  generation  of  the 
aged. 

Tbe  financial  soundness  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  depends,  essentially,  on  the 
Government's  taxing  powers  which,  in  a  vig- 
orously growing  economy,  permit  great  flex- 
ibility to  meet  changing  retirement  needs. 
And  retirement  needs  a'e  changing  as  expec- 


tations rise  and  as  American  families  increas- 
ingly begin  to  evaluate  the  adequ.acy  of  their 
retirement  income  m  rolation  to  tlielr  stand- 
ard of  living  prior  to  retirement. 

Private  group  pensions  and  personal  sav- 
ings— tailored  as  they  are  to  individual  needs, 
l>re'erenoes,  and  huancir.e  ability  -will  con- 
tinue to  be  essential  supplements  to  b;islc 
social  security  benefits  In  the  future.  The 
Oovernment  should  explore  and  lend  support 
to  various  methods  of  promoting  and  encour- 
aging such  supplementary  sources  of  retire- 
ment income. 


FRANCO'S      BLACKMAIL      ATTEMPT 
MUST  NOT  BE  TOLERATED 

Mr.  YOLT^G  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  negotiating  for  re- 
newal of  air  and  naval  bases  in  Spain 
under  circumstances  which  can  be  de- 
.^cribcd  as  only  extortion.  It  was  an- 
nounced last  Thursday  that  Secretan,-  of 
State  Rogers  and  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  have  agreed  in  principal  on  the 
conditions  for  maintaining  these  bases 
and  that  both  governments  are  confident 
that  terms  for  renewal  can  be  worked 
out  promptly. 

Dictator  Franco's  original  demand  for 
extending  the  leases  called  for  a  military 
aid  package  of  more  than  SI  billion.  This 
■vvas  later  scaled  down  to  S700  million. 
and  reportedly  now  to  S300  million  with 
a  pledge  that  the  United  States  will  come 
to  Spain's  aid  in  case  oi  attack.  In  oiiier 
words.  Franco  feels  that  the  United 
Slates  should  pay  him  lor  the  privilege  of 
protecting  Spam. 

These  bases  are  part  of  the  NATO  de- 
fense system.  I  have  visited  our  naval 
and  air  bases  in  Spain  and  conferred 
with  our  officials  there.  Without  doubt 
these  bases  are  completely  unnecessary 
so  far  as  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
or  WesteiTi  Europe  i.<=  concerned.  Officials 
in  the  Pentagon  have  yet  to  produce  con- 
•incmg  p\1dence  that  ihey  •,\111  be  in 
.my  way  necessaiy  to  American  and 
We.stern  European  secui'ity  m  the  IQTO's 

When  the  original  agreements  wx-ie 
signed  with  Franco  in  1953.  these  sir 
bases  v.ere  crucial  ps  ioi"\vard  bases  lor 
strategic  bombers  of  limited  range.  Their 
importance  diminisiied — in  laci.  c: ^ap- 
peared— with  the  conraig  into  .service  of 
B-52  bombers  and  unercontinental  ims- 
siles  based  ;n  the  United  Slates.  The 
j'.aval  base  at  Rota  .serves  our  Pc'iaij.-  s'jb- 
inarine  tieet  m  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Mediier- 
lanean.  However,  tlie  facts  aie  that  our 
Polaris  .'submarines  can  remain  under 
•.vator  for  300  ciays  and  nights,  and  they 
could  be  based  on  our  (;^<t  coast  v.iiliout 
in  sny  way  deciXMslng  their  eiTectivontss 
as  a  deterrent  force. 

Unless  officials  oi  the  Defense  De'.^ai  t- 
ment  can  i)roduce  compelling  aru-umems 
lor  our  retaining  the.*e  bases — and  to 
date  they  have  not  done  so  nor  can  they 
do  so — the  administration  .^iiould  i^o- 
htely  inform  Franco's  Foiei.^'ii  Minister 
that  the  United  States  no  lor.yc:  lequircs 
these  bases  and  will  evacuate  tliem  v,  ithin 
the  specified  year. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  b:^ses 
are  no  Ionizer  of  any  benefit  to  us  what- 
ever, the  political  cost  of  renewal  i>  likely 
to  be  preater  than  the  military  benefit. 
Millions  of  liberty-loving  Spaniards  re- 
card  our  tremendcib-  aid  to  Franco  as  i-ie 
most  powerful  factor  in  keeping  tiiis  die- 
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tator  in  power  The  fact  is  that  today  the 
Spanish  people  are  deprived  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  civil  liberty,  parliamentary 
rule  and  democratic  processes.  We  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  wi.=:e  words  of  John 
Gunther  in  his  book.  Inside  Europe 
Today' 

It  Is  always  dangerous  for  a  demucracy, 
like  the  United  States,  to  become  too  closely 
involved  with  a  dictator  or  seml-dlctatur.  no 
matter  how  convenient  this  may  seem  to  t>e 
It  IS  the  people  who  count  in  the  long  run. 
and  no  regime  is  worth  supporting  IT  it  keeps 
citizens  down  .  if  only  for  the  simple  rea- 
son chat  they  will  Iclclt  it  out  in  time 

The  administration  should  give  more 
senoiLs  consideration  as  to  whether  re- 
taining these  useless  bases  is  worth  the 
Slowing  political  liability  of  a  major 
American  military  presence  in  Franco- 
Spain  Tuese  bases  jviU  almost  certam'y 
become  the  focus  for  anti-American 
sentiment  after  the  Spanish  iieople  have 
gained  t:reater  freedom  whether  it  be  be- 
fore or  after  the  death  or  retirement  of 
Generalissimo  Franco,  whose  coffers  we 
ha\e  e^^rlched  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
Franco  has  been  tlirtinR  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  his  blackmail  attempt 
on  the  United  States,  and  has  been  une 
of  Fidel  Ca.-.tro's  .^tanchest  supporters. 
Franco  has  maintained  an  airline  to 
Cuba,  and  Spam  annually  purchases  $40 
million  worth  ol  i;oods  from  Cuba  and 
sells  Cuba  .ibout  S60  million  to  S70  mil- 
lion worth  of  aoods,  some  of  them  stra- 
tegic. Nevertheless,  while  the  United 
States  cut  off  aid  to  other  nations  trad- 
ins  with  Cuba,  we  continue  to  ^'ive  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Franco. 

Franco  would  not  be  dictator  in  Spam 
today  except  for  the  iielp  lie  received 
durins  the  Spanish  Civil  War  from  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  In  March  1946.  the  State 
Department  published  a  'white  paper 
on  Spam  .vhich  exposed  Spain's  intimate 
relations  with  Nazi  Germany.  It  contains 
a  letter  to  Hitler  on  February  26.  1941,  in 
which  Franco  states: 

I  stand  ready  at  your  side,  entirely  and 
decidedly  :it  your  disposal,  united  in  a  com- 
mon historical  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  in  1946  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  agreed  that  so 
lont;  as  Franco  remained  in  power.  Spain 
could  not  participate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  that  time  it  was  hoped  that 
Franco's  power  would  collapse  and  a 
democratic  government  established  in 
Spain 

In  1953.  an  astonishing  turnabout  took 
place  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
United  States  required  naval  and  air 
bases  in  Spain.  The  United  States  signed 
three  military  aid  agreements  with 
Spain.  Franco  by  this  single  act  acquired 
international  respectability.  In  1955 
Spain  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Thus,  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world,  changed  over- 
night from  contempt  to  high  apprecia- 
tion for  Franco  This  development  has 
continued 

However  much  American  foreign  policy 
has  changed,  there  has  certainly  been 
no  change  in  Franco  Spain  It  is  still  a 
tyranni7ed  nation  with  a  ruthless  fascist 
dictator  in  power. 


The  time  Is  long  past  due  tor  our  coun- 
try to  reexamine  a  policy  whereby  we 
have  supported  and  t-nriched  une  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  dictators  To  al- 
low our  country  to  be  blackmailed  by  him 
must  not  be  tolerated  We  should  state 
definitely  that  if  Franco  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  his  own  country's  defense 
by  providing  bases  for  American  war- 
ships and  warplanes.  that  is  agreeable  to 
us  Let  It  be  clear  that  we  will  not  pay 
bribes  If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  him. 
we  should  close  our  bases  there  and  get 
out  as  soon  as  possible 


LET  BRAGC.ARI    i-:V   LKAD  THAT 
BOMBING  MISSION 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
now  that  the  flamboyant  braggart,  Vice 
President  Ky.  of  the  Saigon  militarist 
regime,  makes  public  statements  that  he 
will  defy  the  United  States  and  resume 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  that  his 
legime  will  unilaterally  make  the  de- 
cision to  bomb  the  north,  it  would  be 
good  news  indeed  if  this  tinhorn  air 
marshal  would  carry  out  his  statement 
Ky  says : 

Our  planes  .ire  re.idy  There  Is  not  any 
reason  why  we  can't  bomb  Hanoi. 

He  boasts  he  will  do  this  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  nationwide  Communist  ot- 
fensive  in  the  south  '  He  further 
threatens: 

I  ask  ILT  retaliation  If  they  cuntmvie  to 
shell  Saigon  we  should  go  ahead  and  bomb 
Hanoi. 

This  arrogant  pipsqueak  has  never 
been  bashful  about  urging  engagements 
that  would  cost  the  lives  of  young 
Americans,  but  he  has  been  noticeably 
reticent  in  exposing  himself  to  any 
danger  whatsoever. 

More  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
combat  in  Vietnam  than  were  killed  ;n 
combat  throughout  the  entire  Korean 
war  which  was  fought  by  the  way.  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  Air  Marshal 
Ky  personally  lead  South  Vietnam  war- 
planes  on  a  bombing  mission  over  Hanoi. 
American  officers  in  SaiRon  should  en- 
courage Ky  to  undertake  this  mission 
provided  he  personally  leads  it  and  really 
makes  his  boast  good  and  drops  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
bombs  on  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  conclude  by  saying.  Good  luck  Vice 
President  Ky.  Make  good  your  boast.  If 
you  are  shot  down  and  killed  or  captured 
few  Americans  would  have  any  feelings 
of  sorrow."  If  this  braggart  and  phony 
air  marshal,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
No:th  Vietnam,  who  served  m  the  .\ir 
Force  of  the  French  Government  in  1954, 
and  fought  against  the  forces  of  his  own 
countrymen  seeking  national  liberation 
until  the  forces  of  the  French  colonial 
oppressors  were  defeated,  sliould  lead 
his  Air  Force  in  a  bombing  mi.ssion 
over  Noith  Vietnam  and  be  captured  or 
killed.  I  would  not  experience  any  feeling 
of  sorrow.  Why  not  encourage  this  tin- 
horn air  marshal  to  make  good  his 
boast. 

Ky  delayed  the  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  nearly  4  months.  Then,  the  South 
Vietnamese     delegation,     brought     and 


maintained  in  Paris  at  our  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, did  nothing  except  hold  lavisli 
receptions.  After  Ky  linally  arrived  with 
a  deU'gation  of  100,  he  hist  insulted 
Ambassador  Harriman,  makmi;  a  public 
statement  calling  attenlioii  that  he  wore 
a  hearing  aid.  While  American  taxpayers 
are  bearing  the  expense  of  thi.s  social  re- 
ception in  Pans,  we  tolerate  Ky  preening 
himself,  insulting  Averell  Harriman.  a 
very  great  American,  and  denouncing' 
Defcn.st  Secretary  Clark  Clitlord. 

It  is  a  sad  .-iiuation  that  we.  a  ureat 
nation,  humiliate  ourselves  to  a  dictator 
who  once  said  that  Adolf  Hitler  was  hi.-- 
hcro  and  who.  along  with  his  cronies  in 
the  Saigon  regime,  has  deposited  many 
millions  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
m  .Swiss  and  Hong  Kong  banks. 

The  Saigon  militarist  regime  is  inca- 
pable of  making  peace  Reason:  Tliieu 
and  Ky  have  a  vital  interest  in  continuiiii.' 
the  war  and  the  bloodletting.  Their  polit- 
ical and  jierhaps  even  their  physical 
lives  depend  upon  it  When  the  civil  war 
m  South  Vietnam  is  brought  to  an  end 
Thieu  and  Ky  will  rendezvous  with  then 
unlisted,  but  well  larded  by  corruption. 
bank  accounts  m  Hong  Kong  and  Swit- 
zerland. Tliey  will  get  out  fast  when 
.American  GI's  no  longer  sustain  them  i:i 
power  m  Saigon,  and  then  no  doubt 
leisurely  join  the  colony  ot  other  ex-dic- 
tators  on  the  French  Riviera  and  Swi.ss 
Alps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  MCE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


THE  CIGARETTE   HAZARD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  support  for 
the  proposal  of  the  F'ederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  ban  cigarette  adver- 
tising over  the  air  is  to  be  found  in  an 
editorial  earned  recently  in  the  Catholic 
Review,  published  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  and 
sent  to  me  by  its  editor.  Mr.  A  E.  P.  Wall 
The  editorial  also  expresses  an  interest- 
ing idea  on  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment in  finding  other  productive  use.- 
for  the  land  now  erowing  tobacco  fo: 
cigarettes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Recor:' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoriai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Ci(;arette  H.^zard 

If  you  live  on  the  far  side  of  the  geueratioc 
gap  you  may  remember  some  of  the  old  slo- 
g.iii.s:  Not  a  cough  in  a  carload  .  .  .  l*'f 
toasted  .  .  ,  thev  satisfy. 

Today  the  slogan  Is  less  soothing:  "Cau- 
tion: Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous 
to  your  health." 

Karller  this  month  the  Federal  Conuiiuni- 
cations  Commission  proposed  rules  t.i  pn  - 
hltalt  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  tp:- 
evislun  More  recently.  State  Sen.  Edwaro 
Azrael  of  Baltimore  has  proposed  that  thf 
warning  now  printed  on  cigarette  packasf- 
be  Included  in  cigarette  advertising  within 
Maryland's  borders 

The  Azrael  proposal  v.ould  apply  to  ad- 
vertising on  blUboard.s  and  posters,  on  tele- 
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\  islon  and  In  magazines  published  In  Mary- 
land and  having  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
their   circulation   within   the   state. 

Because  television  and  radio  stations  are 
(.■ranted  licenses  to  use  the  public  airways  In 
the  public  interest,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CoinmlssloM  Is  acting  properly  In  seek- 
ing an  vnc\  l-o  ciearette  advertising  over  the 
air.  rhere  l.s  reasonable  evidence  that  the 
promotion  of  cigarette  smoking  Is  contrary 
i.i  the  public  Interest. 

Ciparette  commercials  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion today  constitute  p.  dangerous  form  of  air 
pollution  The  air.  m  this  rase,  belones  to  the 
public  and  is  used  under  public  license.  It 
has  l<ing  been  obvious  that  harmful  narcotics 
should  not  be  promoted  over  the  air.  and  It  is 
beroming  obvious  that  cigarettes  should  be 
excluded  as  well 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  in  fact,  that  newspapers 
win  take  a  new  look  at  cigarette  advertising 
111  terms  of  public  serMce  and  public  respon- 
sibility 

There  Is  another  c^bligatlon,  however.  In 
connection  with  discouraging  the  use  of  cig- 
arettes This  is  the  obht-'atujii.  which  must  be 
assumed  by  povernnient,  to  tmd  and  to  en- 
cniraee  socially  productive  use  of  lands  and 
facilities  now  devoted  to  tobacco  growing 
and  cigarette  mamilacture 

A  unilied  program  to  help  the  tobacco 
farmer  move  into  a  more  useful  form  of  ag- 
riculture, to  prohibit  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television  and  to  continue 
educational  efforts  concerning  the  dangers 
of  cigarette  smoking  i.s  a  major  national  need 
todav 

Noticing  Is  more  tragic  than  to  see  count- 
less human  lives  poing  up  in  smoke. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  RICH- 
ARD I.  CRONE.  NATIVE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Magnuson  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  retirement  of  Brig.  Gen.  Richard 
I.  Crone,  a  native  of  Utah  and  presently 
the  commanding  general  at  Madigan 
General  Hospital  in  Tacoma.  Wash. 

General  Crone  has  had  a  distinguished 
military  career.  After  graduating  from 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  serving  in  private  practice  for 
1  year,  he  was  commissioned  a  1st 
lieutenant  in  the  Officer  Reserve  Corps 
on  January  1.  1939.  He  served  a  short 
time  as  a  surgeon  at  Letterman  General 
Hospital  and  was  assigned  as  regimental 
surgeon  for  the  38th  Infantry,  Fort 
Douglas.  Utah,  and  afterward  attended 
the  Medical  Field  Service  School  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks.  Pa.  During  World  'War  II 
he  served  at  various  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  until  assigned  to  the 
China-Bunna-India  Theater  in  March 
1945. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
June  1946  and  served  on  the  medical 
service  staff  of  Madigan  Army  Hospital,  1 
vear  as  senior  resident  and  then  assistant 
chief  of  the  medical  service.  After  duty 
overseas  for  several  years,  General  Crone 
returned  to  Madigan  General  Hospital  as 
chief,  department  of  medicine  and  di- 
rector of  medical  education.  In  1963.  he 
'.eft  Madigan  to  serve  as  chief,  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  consultant  to  the 
-urgeon  general  or;  internal  medicine  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in  'Wash- 
::igton.  D.C.  General  Crone  returned  to 
Madigan  in  1965  and  became  command- 
ing i:encral. 

Senator  Magnuson  and  I  wish  to  con- 
'.^ratulate  General  C'one  en  his  outstand- 


ing military  career.  We  wish  to  thank 
him  particularly  for  his  efforts  m  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  child  poisonings. 

Under  General  Crone's  direction,  post 
exchanges  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  beean  dis- 
pensing children's  aspirin  and  all  pre- 
scription drugs  in  child-resistant  con- 
tainers. Accidental  poisonincs  from  as- 
pirin dropped  97  percent :  poisonings 
from  prescriptions  dropped  from  a  rate 
of  one  every  5.100  to  one  for  every  6'2.300 
prescriptions. 

Because  of  the  initiative  and  foresight 
of  General  Crone  and  his  staff.  I  will  soon 
introduce  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  require  the  child-resistant  pack- 
aging of  hazardous  household  substances. 
The  initial  protection  extended  to  Army 
children  in  the  Fort  Lewis-McChord  area 
of  Washington  will  soon  be  extended  to 
all  children  in  the  United  States. 

Our  thanks  go  to  General  Crone  for 
paving  the  way  to  the  prevention  of  child 
poisonings  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
his  many  accomplishments  in  his  distin- 
guished military  career.  We  send  best 
wishes  to  the  general  in  his  new  role  as 
civilian  advocate  for  preventive  medical 
care. 

DEPLOYMENT  OF  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organization  and  Disarm- 
ament, on  March  28.  1969.  three  distin- 
guished preeminent  Americans:  namely. 
Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky.  Dr.  Donald  G. 
Brennan,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Rathjens. 

These  gentlemen  gave  very  able  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statements 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  W.   K.  H.  Panofsky,  Before 

THE  Disarmament  Svbcommittee  c^f  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  March  28. 

1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  very  much  ha\lng  :he 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee 
on  this  important  issue,  I  am  speakintr  to  you 
as  an  Individual  scientist  who  has  been  in- 
terested In  the  ABM  problem  for  a  long  time. 
beginning  with  my  service  on  a  specia;  ABM 
subpanel  of  the  Scientific  Adusory  Board  of 
the  Air  Force  In  1955,  and  continuing  in 
various  advisory  roles. 

To  clarify  the  record  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  did  not  participate  In  any  advisory 
capacity  to  any  branch  of  the  government  in 
reviewing  the  "decision  to  deploy  the  current 
modified  Sentinel  or  Safeguard  Sy.=tc;r.  I 
appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  for  an 
informal  discussion  with  Mr.  David  Packard. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  several  weeks 
ago  prior  to  the  Modified  Sentinel  decision. 

I  consider  the  arms  race  between  the  USA 
and  the  Soviet  Union  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  our  time.  For  this  reason  I  very  much 
welcomed  President  Nixon's  statement  that 
he  had  especially  intended  the  ABM  decision 
not  to  interfere  with  forthcoming  ta'.ks  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
limiting  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  on  both  sides.  In  particular  I  we'.ccn'.ed 
the  President's  statement  that  any  contem- 
plated ABM  deployment  should  not  be  inter- 
pretable  by  the  Soviets  as  threatening  their 
deterrence  against  the  US  Accordingly  Pres- 


ident Nixon  emphasized  the  role  of  an  ABM 
.■-ysiem  In  protecting  our  retaliatory  lorce  lu 
contrast  to  a  full  city  defense.  In  this  par- 
tlcvilar  connection  I  agree  emphatically  with 
the  other  testimony  yoti  have  lieard  that  a 
city  delense  would  escalate  the  arms  race 
because  It  would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  seri- 
ous concern  about  its  ability  to  deter  us 
from  a  lirst  strike  attack  against  them.  I 
therefore  <  pposed  liie  old  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment precisely  because  li  could  be  e.xpanded 
to  grow  into  a  heavy  city  delense  and  also 
because  in  my  view  the  argument  for  aahln 
.ABM  against  Chine.se  a^uression  lacked  va- 
lidity, I  will  say  more  about  this  particular 
role  of  Sentinel  later. 

My  principal  criticism  of  the  niodlfied  Sen- 
tinel-or-Safeguard  System  therefore  relates 
not  so  much  to  Its  stated  purpose  but  rather 
to  Its  present  urgency  and  to  the  acTu.'U  tech- 
nical concept  of  Its  planned  execution.  The 
stated  aims  of  the  modified  isentinel  System 
are  both  defense  of  the  hardened  Mlnuteman 
s'.tc.s  and  c:  our  strategic  bomber  b.ises.  Ad- 
ditional objectives  are  protection  against  ac- 
cidental launch  .ind  protection  against  a 
limited  Chinese  attack.  The  urcency  of  pro- 
ceedinj  with  deployment  Is  attributed  to  the 
newly  r.iised  technical  possibility  that  the 
.Soviets  may  have  developed  a  'first-strike" 
c.ipability  by  1975,  'What  does  first-strike  ca- 
pability mean?  It  means  in  principle  that 
•-he  Soviets  could  l.iunch  an  attack  so  highly 
synchronized  that  it  would  a:  the  same  time 
take  our  Polaris  fleet,  our  strateitic  bombers, 
and  our  Mlnuteman  force  out  of  action  to 
the  extent  that  t'aey  could  not  l.iunch  a  re- 
t.iliatory  .'r.tack  sufficient  to  penetrate  Soviet 
deienses. 

I  would  like  to  express  considerable  skep- 
ticism that  an  attack  of  the  kind  envisaged 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
could  be  mounted  by  the  .Soviets  with  i-.ny 
confidence  of  success.  One  has  to  recognize 
that  such  a  "first  strike"  Implies  that  the 
Soviet  decision  makers  would  have  to  make 
a  r.itional  decislcn  for  such  a  luUy  coordi- 
nated attack  and  that  In  the  absence  of  bav- 
ins carried  cut  any  operational  tests  involv- 
ing nuclear  warheads  they  would  have  con- 
:idence  that  such  an  attack  would  actually 
work.  I  consider  this  to  be  an  extremely  Im- 
plausible projection  of  our  available  mtelll- 
uence.  includins  that  concerning  tiie  SSG9.  I 
can  think  ol  no  better  prescription  for  ac- 
celerating the  arms  race  than  t. iking  the 
position  that  we  must  prepare  a  fully  safe 
counter-measure  for  any  technically  imagi- 
nable contingency.  It  is  this  kind  o:  plan- 
ning which,  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  cf 
the  military,  may  appear  conservative  but 
which  can  lead  to  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  survival  of  the  U.S..  or  In  fact,  the 
entire  world. 

Next.  let  me  say  that  I  specifically  ob- 
ject to  the  Inclusion  of  bomber  defense  In 
the  modified  Sentinel  plan  as  an  element 
of  a  delense  asainst  a  first  strike  Bombers 
can  take  off  from  their  runwavs  on  verv  short 
delay.  If  we  did  imagine  a  coordinated  at- 
t.ick  l)oth  on  our  missile  sites  in  the  north 
by  multi-megaton  missile  warheads,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  attack  from  ^he  sea  on 
our  bomber  bases,  then  the  amount  of  warn- 
ing available  from  the  ICBM  attack  against 
our  missiles  would  be  adequate  to  get  the 
SAC  bombers  Into  the  air.  On  tiie  other  hand. 
If  the  bomber  bases  were  attacked  first,  al- 
though part  cf  the  bomber  force  might  not 
escape  destrtiction.  our  missiles  wovild  be  In- 
tact :;nd  the  Soviet  planners  would  knew 
that  they  would  be  exposed  to  a  retaliatory 
strike  from  our  Mmuteman  force.  They  also 
know  that  the  Mlnuteman  force  by  Itself 
far  exceeds  the  level  of  destructive  capa- 
bility required  for  a  retaliatory  second 
strike.  Furthermore.  In  a  period  of  heightened 
International  tension  It  Is  possible  (as  we 
have  dene  in  tne  past)  to  put  cur  SAC 
bomber  force  on  "airborne  alert",  that  is. 
to  keep  a  substantial  fracUon  of  them  In  the 
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air  at  all  times  to  give  addl'lonal  security 
against  a  succesaful  9rst  strike  Klnally.  I 
am  very  concerned  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
bomber  defense  beyond  Phase  I  in  the  modi- 
fled  Sentinel  plan  makes  the  system  less 
easily  distinguishable  from  a  ftrst  step  to- 
ward d  city  defense  which  would,  as  Presi- 
dent NUon   has  said,   be  provocative 

In  short  I  can  see  no  Justification  whatso- 
ever for  Inclufllng  bomber  defense  m  an  .-VBM 
system  designed  to  protect  our  retaliatory 
force 

How  Is  the  present  modlfled  Sentinel  ac- 
tually configured''  The  flrst  chart  shows  the 
Defense  Department's  presentation  As  you 
see  in  Phase  I  which  is  the  only  decision  now 
under  consideration,  only  two  nf  our  Mln- 
utemen  bases  ire  to  be  protected  but  in  the 
f.)llow-on  phases  bomber  b.%sea  are  also  to  be 
defended,  some  of  which  are  In  ureas  fairly 
close  to  cities  but  not  near  .^ny  Mlnuteman 
launch  sites  It  Is  ?hls  component  of  the 
system  which  I  conclude  lacka  validity  in  the 
context  of  the  President's  statement  I  rec- 
o^lze  th.it  the  .\dmlnlstratlon-s  proposal 
is  for  a  phased  deployment  and  that  only 
Phase  I  Is  now  to  be  authorized  with  further 
deployment  to  proceed  on  a  year-by-year 
oasis  alter  suitable  review  I  note  however, 
that  n*  operational  esperlence  will  have 
originated  from  Ph.ise  I  before  the  scheduled 
decision  va  Phase  II  is  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  turn  now  t,i  serious  rr'.tlcls.m  of 
^»n  engineering  nature  In  connection  with 
those  lOBtallatlons  which  are  intended  to 
protect  the  Mlnuteman  force  My  point  Is 
ir.at  an  economical  hardpolnt  defense — that 
is  a  defense  of  sites  which  have  ilreadv  been 
Hardened  to  withstand  impuct  of  megat-in 
weapons  .:t  relatively  close  distances— re- 
quires a  design  greatlv  different  from  a  de- 
fense of  soft  targets  such  as  cities  The  next 
chart  tabulates  this  comparison  Tlie  Sen- 
tinel System  wss  originally  designed  to  de- 
fend 'Off  targets,  but  now  essentially  the 
same  compcnents  have  been  taken  over  for  a 
completelv  different  purpose  (The  exception 
is  that  i\dd:tlonal  faces  have  been  added  to 
the  MSR  radars  for  looking  In  all  directions.) 
Let  me  cl-ibor.-.te  on  the  differences 

1  A  hardpolnt  defense  radar  can  be  much 
simpler  and  chesper  than  one  Intended  for 
city  defense  since  It  is  permissible  to  inter- 
repi  the  ncomlng  missiles  't  very  much 
lower  .sltit'ides  '.vhere  the  ntmosphere  has 
done  most  nf  the  Job  ;n  Altering  out  decoys 
or  any  insiocuous  material  accompanying  the 
wrarhead 

2  The  defense  installation  should  be  ex- 
tremely hard  itself  If  it  U  eotne  to  be  able 
to  defend  a  -^et  of  hard  t.irgets  The  MSR 
radars  can  'Ailhstand  .^n  overpressure  of 
less  than  ote-tenth  of  wh.it  can  be  tolerated 
by  the  missiles  they  are  to  defend  Clertrly 
s>ii  enemy  in  planning  a  P.rst  strike  would  at- 
tack prim.inlv  the  more  vulnerable  radar 
and  thereiiv  deny  the  effectiveness  of  defense. 

.1  For  the  hard  point  mission  the  short- 
range  misMlei  required  for  terminal  inter- 
cept could  be  much  smaller  and  simpler  than 
the  Sprints  which  oost  about  two  million  dol- 
lars eacn 

Time  does  not  permit  me  u  elaborate  ou 
the  other  differences  in  requirements  for  a 
hard  point  defense  and  a  citv  defense.  I 
may  only  say  here  that  tney  would  cicmund 
different  engineering  solutions. 

Now  one  can  nlways  give  the  usual  "but  It 
IS  better  than  nothing  .ind  we  need  It  now" 
irjfumeiit  Here  I  .igam  disagree  The  def^rise 
.!s  described  here  is  Jttll  very  imperfect 
To  maint.iin  their  present  threat  to  Minute- 
man  the  Soviets  could  defeat  the  present 
system  with  Its  relatively  smnll  number  of 
antl-miSsKes  by  increasing  their  offensive 
forces  correspondingly 

If  one  believes  that  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
paring for  a  ftrst  strike — -and  If  future  .So- 
viet missile  deployments  make  this  Inter- 
pretation more   plausible   than   It   Is  now — 


we  tn<iv  need  a  reallv  effective  defense  of  our 
missiles  and  surely  Uie  cost  to  achieve  this 
15  f.ir  from  irrelevant,  mefflclenl  design  of 
the  system  for  this  purpose  would  make  such 
,1  ruce  a  losing  one  for  the  United  States. 
quite  apart  from  the  strong  Incentive  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  cif  a  race  at  all. 

Lei  me  comment  on  the  two  additional 
sLited  objectives  of  the  modified  Sentinel 
System  In  addition  to  defending  the  l.ind- 
bosed  bomber  and  missile  retaliatory  force, 
it  K  intended  to  provide  protection  against 
.1  single  acrldental  launch  of  enemy  missiles, 
and  protection  against  the  emergent  Chinese 
nucleiu-  mlsvlle  f.ireat  The  mixllried  Sentinel 
system  does  indeed  give  some  protection 
against  a  small  .iccldenlal  launch  and  I 
con.slder  this  to  be  a  valid  objective  However, 
tt'e  degree  of  protection  It  does  offer  Is  highly 
limited  For  one  thing  the  chance  of  such  an 
.icrident  occurring  is  In  Itself  directly  re- 
l.ited  to  the  level  of  .irniaments  and  the  de- 
gree of  tension  m  the  world,  and  therefore 
heightening  of  the  arms  race  increases  the 
likelihood  of  an  accident  On  a  more  tech- 
!:lcal  level  the  effectiveness  of  the  modlfled 
sentinel  In  preventing  d.imaite  from  un  acci- 
dental launch  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  accident  If  It  were  clue  to 
some  malfunction  of  control,  the  "accident" 
.•ouid  Include  the  dispersal  of  decoys  or  could 
involve  multiple  warheads,  then  In  general 
the  Sentinel  System  could  be  penetrated  It 
Is  true  that  a  single  accidental  launch  might 
be  stopped  by  the  Sentinel;  however.  i;ere 
we  have  the  practical  problem  of  whether  the 
sUite  of  ,Tifrine»«  of  the  system  m  peacetime 
in  He  kept  at  a  high  enough  level  that  It 
would  be  effective  ne.ilnst  a  single  incoming 
mUftle  In  short.  I  agree  that  the  modified 
Sentinel  has  some  limited  value  in  i  'oMrting 
protection  against  accident. 

Protection  against  a  Chlueir-e  attack  was  the 
initial  motive  for  proposing  uepiovmeut  of 
the  original  "thin"  Sentinel  Svstem  and  it  has 
remained  one  of  the  objectives  ot  the  modi- 
fied hvstem.  The  President  has  .igreed  that 
active  city  defense  .igalnst  a  heavy  Soviet 
ilt.\ck  u  ineffective  as  well  as  being  pro- 
vocative, and  that  prevention  of  nuclear  vi'ar 
through  deterrence  or  other  means  Is  'tir 
only  fruitful  approach  to  safety.  The  propo- 
nents of  an  .iclive  thin  city  defense  .ii;ainst 
Chinese  att-ick  iire  thus  implying  that  deter- 
rence would  not  be  acceptable  protection  in 
relation  to  China  At  present  ^e  have  two 
forms  of  protection  against  Chinese  nuclear 
.ittacki  One  is  deterrence — we  can  indeed 
inflict  enormous  damage  un  the  Chinese  In 
r.-vse  of  un  attack  on  their  part  We  also  have 
;)reemptlve  capability,  that  Is  we  could  strike 
Chinese  launch  sites  which  might  emerge  In 
the  I970's  without  fear  of  substantial  retalia- 
tion. At  preieiil  the  U.S.  has  an  undeniable 
lirst  strike  capability  against  China,  that  Is, 
we  cjuld  resort,  but  happily  have  not  chosen 
to.  to  4  nuclear  attack  without  tew  of  retalia- 
tion on  rhelr  part  All  the  Modified  Sentinel 
System  would  do  la  to  extend  b>  an  uncertain 
period  the  time  over  which  this  country 
would  have  such  .t  lirsl  strike  potential 
..i^iinst  China. 

To  .-ummarlze.  if  ;he  -ioviet  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow  rapidly  I  would  support  de- 
velopment of  a  sv.tem  which  Aould  truly 
'mplement  the  Presidents  decision  to  defend 
the  h.irdened  Minutcnian  files.  I  :im  aware 
of  many  studies  which  have  shown  that 
should  our  Mlnuteman  force  be  seriously 
threatened  It  would  be  cheaper  to  Increase 
our  Mlnuteman  force  r.ither  than  to  defend 
It  However.  I  also  acree  that  It  would  be  less 
provocative  to  the  Soviet  Union  tj  defend 
the  force  we  have,  rather  than  t.j  increase  It. 
Such  a  defense  should  be  efHciently  designed 
tor  this  purpofce  and  for  fhls  purpose  only. 
The  Modlfled  Sentinel  or  Safeguard  is  simply 
a  reconfiguration  of  the  City  Defense  Sentinel 
and  I  consider  Its  deployment  an  unwUe  deci- 
sion from  many  pwlnts  of  view;  engineering 


Judgment  economy,  and  stoppinfr  ot  tne 
.irnis  race  And  this  last  goal  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  all  others 

TECHNICAL    REUlUREMENTS    I  OR    ABM 

City  defense  -  High-value  target 
Intercept  at  high  altitude. 
Long  fly-out  range. 
Soft  or  slightly  hardened  Radar 
Decoy  discrimination  at  huth  altitude. 
Complete  elimination  of  Incoming  missiles 
Cost   per  antl-mlsslle  may  be  substantial. 
Number  of  antl-ml.sslles  related  to  strength 
of  enemy  furce 

Utird  point"  defense — Low-ialue  target 
Intercept  at  low  altitude. 
Short  fly-out  range. 

Very  hard  Radar  j, 

Atmosphere  eliminates  decoy.  *ff 

.•\ttrltlon  of  Incomlnj;  missiles 
Antl-mlsslles  should  be  Inexpensive 
Number  of  antl-mls-sUes  related  to  number 
of  retaliatory  missiles  protected. 

Statement  by  Donald  G.  Brennan.  Before 

THE    SCBCuMMrrTIE    O.N    InTCRNATIuN  \L    OR- 
GANIZATION    .^ND    DlSARMAMFNT    AFTAIRS     oF 

THE    Committee    o.n    Foreign     Relaiio.n.-^ 

U.S.  Senate.  March  28.   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  privllrge  for  me  to  .:ppear 
before  you  The  last  time  I  was  thus  jirlv- 
I'.eged  was  when  I  appeared  before  tiie  ses- 
sions t'f  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1963  to  record  my  support  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  appreciate  vo.ir 
wllUngness  to  hear  me  In  this  present  set- 
ting, to  set  f  irlh  some  Mews  I  know  si'me 
of  you  now  oppose.  It  Is  encouraging  that 
there  may  still  be  some  open  minds. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  my  ivick- 
ground  for  speaking  en  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, which  I  shall  call  BMD  for  short.  My 
main  proiessional  background  and  training 
were  technical,  aid  c.une  jTlmarily  irom 
MIT.  with  which  I  was  associated  In  various 
ways  from  1951  to  1962  However.  I  acquired 
a  strong  interest  in  arms  control  and  other 
aspects  (>r  national  security  policy  isegin- 
t.lng  In  about  1957  I  joined  Hudson  Insti- 
tute as  Its  first  president  In  1962  and  con- 
tinued m  that  capacity  to  1964.  when  I  re- 
signed the  presidency  but  continued  there 
since  to  conduct  studies  of  arms  control 
and  other  problems  of  national  security 
policy.  I  edited,  and  wrote  part  of.  the  special 
Issue  of  Daedalus  on  aims  control  (fall  l!»60i 
and  Its  successor  book  version  titled  Arms 
Control.  Disarmament,  and  National  .rccn- 
rity.  published  by  George  BraziUer  In  lH'il, 
a  book  that  was  endorsed  bv  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  among  others  I  have  continued  t' 
write  frequently  on  such  matters  and  I  now 
edit  the  new  mternationU  journal  titled 
Arms  Control  and  National  Secvnty.  I  liave 
been  following  the  technical  developments  In 
BMD  for  about  the  past  twelve  years  nnu 
ha\e  closely  studied  tiie  strategic  and  politi- 
cal Implications  tor  about  the  past  six  years 
A  more  detailed  biographical  sketoii  is  fi  - 
tached  at   the  end  of   my  statement. 

It  might  be  useful  to  remark  that  my  first 
widely  circulated  paper  on  missile  defen.s" 
was  a  satire  written  in  l!',5H.  c.iue<l  "Project 
Turnabout ',  that  Implicitly  ridiculed  some  of 
the  technical  pt'ssibllltles  for  missile  defense 
then  being  -ludied  I  w.is  (jpp<ised  to  the 
deployment  of  BMD  to  protect  cities  un'i! 
about  the  middle  of  1964.  Since  then  I  have 
tended  to  favor  such  deployment,  though  not 
necessarily  any  possible  program  at  any  pos- 
sible tim>' 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  I  am  appearing 
here  purely  as  an  indlvldua!.  .ind  I  do  not 
speak  for  .inyone  else  at  Hudson  InsUiuie. 
nor  for  anyone  in  the  Government  or  else- 
where This  Is  especially  Important  to  stress 
because  I  shall  advocate  a  more  substantial 
defense  of  cities  than  the  deployment  cur- 
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rently  recommended  by  the  Administration, 
and  you  should  not  blame  them  for  my  views. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  substance  of  the 
Issues  before  us.  I  should  perhaps  warn  you 
that  some  of  the  things  I  shall  say  are  quite 
different  from  the  statements  you  have  been 
hearing. 

Broadly  streaking,  there  are  two  main  pos- 
sible applications  of  ballistic  missile  defense; 
for  the  protection  of  strategic  nuclear  offen- 
.-ive  forces,  and  for  the  protection  of  people 
and  civil  resources.  The  program  announced 
bv  President  Nixon  on  March  14  has  elements 
of  both  klnd.s  The  program  la  Intended  to 
Ifad    to    a    defense    of    offensive   forces    that 

'  ould  protect  at  least  some  of  those  forces 
.lititinst  a  substantial  Soviet  attack.  And  It 
Is  intended  to  provide  substantial  protection 

'.   the  poptilatlon  against  a  modest  attack, 

'  the  sort  the  Chinese  might  be  able  to 
mount  In  the  1970's  or  that  might  result 
irom  unauthorized  launch  of  a  portion  of 
I  he  Soviet  force  The  component  Intended  to 
protect  people  Is  of  a  kind  called  "area  de- 
tmise"  and  Is  based  on  the  long-range  Spar- 

■  n  missile;  it  would  rot  provide  very  much 

rotection   against   an  overwhelming  Soviet 

•tack. 

I  shall  come  back  to  the  subject  of  city 
lefense,  to  which  the  bulk  of  my  statement 
IS  devoted,  but  let  ir.e  mention  a  few 
thouKhts  about  protecting  offensive  forces.  I 
i'.ave  not  re\-lewed  all  of  the  detailed  con- 
siderations that  led  to  the  new  program,  but 
•liose  X  did  review  marie  It  appear  that  the 
ieclslon  was  sound.  However.  It  has  In  any 
■'vent  been  clear  for  some  few  years  that 
Soviet  offensive-force  developments  might  at 

ome  time  require  improvements  in  the  pro- 
■ectlon  of  our  own  offensive  forces,  and  It 
should  not  be  surprising  if  that  time  Is  now 
ipon  us.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
iicted  major  studies  of  alternative  means  of 
inproving  this  protection,  and  It  has  always 

een  clear  that  BMD  was  one  of  the  poten- 
'lally  attractive  alternatives  Many  or  most  of 
•he  critics  of  BMD  for  cities — at  least  among 

■lose  with  some  sophistication — have  been 
:  >tentially  or  actually  willing  to  support 
!?MD  for  offensive  forces;  for  example,  Hans 
Bethe.  In  his  statement  to  this  Committee 

n  March  6.  s.ald  that  he  was  In  favor  of  it. 

It  may  be  useful  to  separate  sharply  two 
ciuestions  about  protecting  offensive  forces. 
First,  to  wliat  extent  in  what  circumstances 
la  an  Increase  in  that  protection  justified? 
Second,  what  Is  the  best  means  of  Increasing 
riiat  protection?  The  second  question  Is  of  a 
l.ighly  technical  nature  not  well  adapted  to 
public,  or  even  Congressional,  Inquiry,  and 
^  me  of  the  aigumenls  being  heard  about 
!  \rD  probably  belong  to  the  first  question. 
i  jr  example,  if  someone  says  he  is  opposed 
t  1  BMD  for  oiTenslve  forces  because  he  would 
r.ther  spend  the  money  on  social  programs. 
It  is  not  always  clear  If  he  would  equally  op- 
tiise  spending  perhaps  even  more  money  on 
f  iper-hard  silos  or  on  a  rail-mobile  deploy- 
ment system  for  Mlnuteman. 

It  Is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  detailed 
-  .lie  and  timing  of  expenditures  for  protect- 
;  .g  offensive  forces  could  properly  come  un- 
c-r     Congressional     scrutiny,     though     this 

■uid  represent  a  new  thing  and  I  am  not 

■  el  should  f.ivor  It.  It  would  in  any  event 
;■  ive  to  be  done  in  executive  sessions,  with 
.'='  nsltlve  Information.  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
f-aslble  to  me  to  have  such  scrutiny  of  the 
cio-clslon  as  to  the  best  meiuis  of  providing 
tie  protection.  The  judgment  about  the  best 
it. fans  should  be  based  on  a  complex  of  fac- 

■  irs  that  can  scarcely  be  grasped  whole  by  a 
f  ill-time  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  a  Com- 
nMttee  of  the  Congress;  could  meaningfully 
T'lietrate  such  a  judgment  seems  to  me  most 
'.   ..ikely. 

There  are.  however,  some  very  important 
<■';  lestions  that  are  highly  appropriate  for 
c  iigressional  consideration,  and  I  shall  rc- 
t  irn  to  these. 


LiCt  me  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  city 
defenses.  The  new  Administration  program 
Is  aimed  at  developing.  In  an  evolutionary 
way,  an  area  defense  that  would  protect  the 
country  against  light  attacks.  It  seems  to  me 
that  beginning  the  program  in  this  way.  at 
least  in  general  terms,  is  eminently  sen- 
sible. However,  It  also  seems  sensible  to  me 
that  the  program  should  ultimately  e\olve 
toward  a  system  that  would  provide  more 
substantial  protection.  The  discussion  of 
these  {KMslbilltles  has  become  polarized  be- 
tween the  terms  "thick"  and  "thin",  which 
Is  unfortunate  because  there  is  a  continuous 
spectr\im  of  possibilities:  however,  I  do  favor 
something  "thicker"  than  the  "thin"  area 
defense. 

In  this  regard,  I  seem  to  some  extent  to 
be  on  the  side  of  Senator  Gore.  Senator  Gore 
said,  in  the  secret  Senate  debate  on  BMD  on 
October  14  last,  as  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  voltime  114.  part  22,  page 
29180: 

"We  have  three  choices:  First,  not  to  de- 
ploy; second,  to  deploy  a  thin  or  reasonably 
effective — maybe — system:  or.  third,  to  pro- 
ceed to  deploy  vigorously  what  we  would 
hope  to  be  an  effective  defense. 

"We  have  chosen  here  the  middle  course. 
It  Is,  in  my  view,  the  least  advisable  course. 
I  would  have  greater  trouble  in  reaching  a 
decision  as  between  not  deploying  at  all  and 
deploying  an  effective  system.  I  ha\e  little 
trouble  with  opposing  the  deployment  of  a 
reasonably  effective  system.  I  believe  It  car- 
ries with  it  many  of  the  disadvantages — polit- 
ically, militarily,  and  so  forth — carries  few 
of  the  positive  advantages  of  an  effective  de- 
fense." 

The  main  positive  advantage  of  what  Sen- 
ator Gore  called  "an  effective  defense"  is.  of 
course,  that  it  might  save  tens  of  niillions  of 
American  lives  in  the  event  of  a  major  war. 
and  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  recover.  I  have  at- 
tached to  my  statement,  for  insertion  In  the 
record,  a  paper  titled  "The  Case  for  Mlsslie 
Defense".  In  which  the  arguments  for  an 
effective  defense  are  set  lorih.  This  paper  is 
similar  to  an  article  of  mine  of  that  title 
just  published  in  the  April  1969  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  attached  version  has 
a  few  more  details.  I  shall  here  simply  sum- 
marize in  outline  form  the  mam  points  that 
seem   to  me   to   emerge   from   that   analysis. 

1.  It  appears  that  BMD  syst-ems  costing 
less  than  half  the  cost  cf  our  present  air 
defense  system  might  (in  the  context  o:  wars 
that  could  possibly  occur  in  the  mid-1970's 
and  later)  reduce  U.S.  fatalities  from  levels 
approximating  half  the  populace  to  levels 
approximating  ten  per  cent  cf  the  populace, 
and,  by  protecting  perhaps  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  U.S.  resources  in  production  and 
transportation,  facilitate  much  more  rapid 
economic  recovery.  There  is  some  chance  the 
system  would  perform  much  more  poorly 
than  Intended,  but  also  some  chance  it 
would  perform  much  better.  The  expected 
performance  would  be  substantially  more 
Important  for  the  country  than  t!ie  expected 
performance  of  the  air  defense  system  m  th.e 
past  would  have  been. 

2.  The  Soviets  could  wholly  nullify  such 
a  defense  only  by  exiiendittires  on  the  gen- 
eral order  of  the  cost  of  the  defense  itj^ell. 
or,  possibly,  more.  Thus,  quit*  apart  from  the 
fact  that  much  s:rong  CMdeace  iiidicates 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  determined  to  nul- 
lify any  and  every  defense  we  might  build, 
they  would  face  substantial  budgetary  and 
bureaucratic  problems  in  doing  so.  A  partial 
offset  of  the  defense  would  be  les^  expensive, 
but  correspondingly  less  of  the  insurance 
value  of  the  defense  would  be  nullified. 

3.  Ill  view  of  the  fact  that  a  major  research 
and  development  program  on  means  of  pene- 
trating missile  defenses  has  not  in  se\eral 
years  disclosed  any  cheap  and  reli.ible  pene- 
tration technique  agamst  a  good  defense, 
the   estimates   of    the    preceding    two    para- 


graphs appear  to  have  a  stability  that  begins 
t  )  ai)proxlmat€  our  confidence  In  the  secu- 
rity of  our  best  offensive  weapons. 

I  .^i  a  parenthetical  side  remark,  en  purely 
historical  grounds  It  should  scarcely  be  sia-- 
prisine  that  the  virtually  untrammeled  su- 
periority that  the  o'lense  has  enjoyed  la 
the  past  two  decades  Is  beginning  to  be 
s>.>mewhal  trammeled) 

4.  As  concerns  the  fundamental  of  deter- 
rence. It  is  not  a  basic  requireiiieni  cf  U  S. 
national  security  that  we  be  able  to  kill  74 
million  Soviet  citizens  and  destroy  76  per 
com  of  their  industrial  capucnv,  or  whatever 
such  numbers  are  selected,  independently  of 
the  circumstances  and  of  tiie  Soviet  ability 
to  destroy  the  U  S.  The  perception  that  we 
have  such  a  requirement  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  (apparently  false  i  perception 
that  the  Soviets  have  tiie  same  requirement. 
and  this  latter  idea  has  c^ntribtited  to  put- 
tine  us  in  our  present  posture,  which  has 
been  aptly  termed  a  pt)sture  of  ".■\ssured  Vul- 
nerability" by  Steuart  Pittman.  1  do  believe  It 
is  a  U  S.  requirement  to  be  able  t"  do  at  leait 
a.s  badly  to  the  Soviets  as  they  could  to  us. 
but  this  principle  d'^es  not  require  a  posture 
fif  "Assured  Vulnerability,"  and  \\ould  per- 
mit tlie  deplovment  C'f  defenses  in  both 
Fuperpowers.  at  least  with  substantial  limits. 
T.he  original  justification  f.  r  the  posture  of 
the  superpowers  in  past  years — that  we  had 
to  deter  because  we  could  not  defend — seems 
to  have  become  distorted  in  s"me  n.lnds  into 
the  false  idea  that,  because  we  must  deter, 
we  cannot  defend. 

5.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  no  fore- 
.=eeable  defense  system  v.ill  reliably  reduce 
hostage  levels  in  tiie  superp^nvers  below  sev- 
r-ral  millions,  the  deployment  <:'  HMD  will  not 
significantly  increase  th.e  likeiihijod  cf  war. 
Because  of  the  c<)mplexlty  a  defense  imposes 
on  an  attack.  BMD  seems  more  iiVtely  to  re- 
duce tills  likelihood. 

C).  The  .or.'pensities  f^r  "  :Te!,se-d."fe:ise 
arms  races  would  be  dominated  by  prevailing 
U.S.  and  SoMet  altitudes  as  1' ng  a;-  defense 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  eiieciive  as  to  re- 
quire comparable  expenditure  to  i. ullify  :T. 
U.S.  attitudes  at  present  rre  mixed,  with 
some  f.uoni'.g  titployment  cf  defenses  and 
SL.me  opposed.  Soviet  attitudes  seem  much 
less  mixed,  indeed  tiiey  seem  ..Imost  ui^i- 
versally  to  favor  emphasis  on  defenses.  Thus 
it  appears  tliat  simil.ir  U.S.  emphasis  on 
defense  would  probably  be  the  most  stable 
way  of  avoiding  an  oilense-detense  .irms  r.ce 
as  well  as  being  most  desirable  from  other 
points  of  view.  The  U.S.  should  stop  respond- 
ing to  Soviet  defenses  with  major  increases 
in  its  own  offensive  forces,  and  respond  in- 
stead WTth  d  itnage-lmuting  progr.ims  of  Its 
own:  and  senior  U.S.  6:>okesmen  siiould  most 
certainly  ttop  trying  t'l  persuade  the  Soviets 
that  they  must  respond  to  a  US.  defense 
by  increasing  Soviet  i.iffensive  ft  rces.  The 
possibility  of  .'n  o.ffense^defense  race  could 
be  further  reduced  with  explicit  If  informal 
U.S. -Soviet  r.nderst^uid.ngs  about  strategic 
forces,  giving  first  pnonty  to  cjiitrols  m 
offensive  fi.rces.  with  second  priority  to  con- 
straints i.'n  defenses,  or  perhaps  no  limita- 
tion on  defenses.  Howe\er,  as  long  as  Soviet 
offensive  forces  remain  at  or  abo\e  present 
levels,  I  do  not  believe  the  possibility  of  a 
stibsUiiitial  US.  defense  should  be  excluded 
by  such  an  understanding. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
clearly  ha\e  a  large  common  interest  in  re- 
ducing the  scale  of  potential  ciamage  that 
could  resvilt  from  a  war.  This  common  in- 
terest is  at  the  heart  of  arms  control.  We 
do  7ior  have  a  common  interest  in  p-ccludmg 
tlie  possibility  of  limiting  caniape. 

That  completes  my  stimniary  c:  the  stra- 
tegic issues  as  I  see  tiiem. 

I  should  like  now  to  return  to  the  matter 
cf  which  questions  In  r.tajor  defense  policy 
seem  to  be  appropriate  for  Congressional  con- 
sideration. I  ha\e  already  indicated  that  some 
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do  not  seem  appropriate,  such  as  the  selection 
between  alternative  weapon  systems  that 
would  accomplish  similar  objectives  You 
may  occasionally  wish  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  their  general  competence 
in  handling  such  matters,  but  you  cannot 
generally    do    that    kind   of    work    for    them 

There  are  of  course  several  kinds  of  deci- 
sions where  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
a  Congressional  role  is  vitai  These  tjenerally 
Involve  important  Interactions  between  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole  For  example,  the  overall  level  of  the 
defense  budget  Is  a  major  factor  in  how 
heavily  we  are  all  taxed,  draft  policies  In- 
fluence which  of  our  young  men  shall  serve. 
and  for  how  long,  and  the  general  kinds  of 
forces  we  maintain  will  relate  to  the  foreign 
policies  the  Administration  is  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  pursue.  Such  examples  are 
easy  to  multiply. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  Is 
one  area  of  decision  that  has  not  previously 
been  recognized  explKitly  as  one  of  Congres- 
sional concern,  but  which  seems  to  me  at  least 
potentially  appropriate  One  of  the  two  most 
import.mt  points  I  wish  to  make  to  you  In 
this  statement  Is  to  suggest  that  explicit  con- 
sideration might  well  be  given  within  the 
Congress  to  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  strategic  offensive  forces,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strategic  defenses  on  the  other.  From  the 
early  :950's  until  five  or  six  years  ago.  the 
technical  prospects  for  an  effective  defense 
did  not  seem  very  bright,  and  we  became 
accustomed  to  protecting  ourselves  primarily 
by  deterrence — me  threat  to  destroy  others 
If  we  were  utuicked  Now.  however,  it  begins 
to  appear  feasible  to  shift  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  our  protection  to  active  defense — the 
ability  to  reduce  the  consequences  or  an  at- 
tack It  wii:  not  be  possible  Ijr  the  foresee- 
able future  to  shift  complete  reliance  to  de- 
fense, but  important  differences  of  degree 
appear  quite  possible.  The  strategic  debate 
ot  the  recent  past  has  not  generally  been 
carried  on  m  these  terms,  but  I  believe  this 
IS  the  proper  framework. 

The  reasons  this  area  may  be  ;\pproprl;tte 
for  Congressional  concern  is  that  it  involves 
.in  Important  interaction  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole,  namely,  what  'raction  of  the  popula- 
tion iind  t-ie  resources  of  the  society  should 
be  at  risk  in  the  unlllcely  event  deterrence 
t.tUs  and  there  Is  a  major  war.  Stated  another 
way  one  may  view  the  procurement  of  de- 
fenses as  something  like  insurance,  and  the 
question  of  how  much  insurance  is  enough, 
in  ilew  of  the  costs  and  risks  involved,  is 
one  that  is  plainly  appropriate  for  a  political 
process  Of  course,  r.  will  be  clear  to  you 
that,  as  an  expert  I  have  my  own  views 
on  this  matter  But  It  will  also  be  clear  to 
you  that,  as  an  expert  I  have  f'jund  the  qual- 
ity of  the  treatment  of  this  problem  by  the 
Administration  In  recent  years  very  disap- 
pointing 

There  would  be  some  potential  difficulties 
la  attempting  to  address  this  problem  di- 
rectly m  a  political  framework.  However.  I 
believe  that  untutored  public  oplonlon  In 
this  area  may  be  at  least  as  reliable  a  guide 
:  jr  general  policy  direction  as  more  sophlstl- 
•ited  but  basically  superficial  theories  that 
ire  sometimes  compounded  with  false  In- 
formation For  example,  although  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  public  statements  con- 
cerning BMD  In  recent  months  have  opposed 
deployment,  the  Harris  Survey  released  Feb- 
ruary 3  reported  that  people  favor  a  buildup 
of  a  system  of  antl-misslle  defenses  by  61  to 
23  percent  or  almost  three  to  one  It  is  not 
clear  but  presumnbly  likely,  that  the  people 
interviewed  were  thinking  at  least  impliclty 
of  citv  defenses 

The  other  of  the  two  most  Important  points 
I  wish  to  make  here  concerns  disarmament 
I  have  read  most  of  the  other  stntements  pre- 
sented to  you  la  these  hearings,  and  I  do  not 


nnd  that  there  h,^s  been  much  discussion  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  Af- 
fairs of  the  subject  ot  disarmament  The  re.H- 
son  for  this  may  well  be  that,  as  the  oi.ly  wit- 
ness you  have  heard  who  Is  advocating  what 
Senator  Oore  called  an  eifective  defense.  I 
may  be  the  only  one  you  have  heard  who 
has  a  plausible  theory  of  how  you  can  do  a  lot 
nf  strategic  disarm.imer.t  You  can  do  it  with 
defenses  Let  me  ?.ketch  roughly  how  It  might 
go.  complete  with  a  possible  timet.ible 

We  might  begin  ut  once  with  a  Soviet- 
American  understanding  about  a  celling  on 
offensive  forces,  expressed  in  inspectable 
terms  such  as  gross  weight,  and  an  under- 
standing that  we  might  both  build  up  de- 
fenses Such  an  agreement  Is  clearly  in  the 
common  interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  prove 
realizable  By  the  mld-1070s.  If  the  defenses 
are  in  place  and  appear  to  ha\e  the  capabili- 
ties now  expected  uf  them,  there  should  be 
enough  conhdence  in  them  to  begin  some 
gradual  reductions  of  the  offensive  forces  on 
both  sides,  reductions  which  would  require 
only  modest  inspection  because  the  defenses 
would  I  if  suitably  deployed  i  sharply  dimin- 
ish the  effectiveness  uf  clandestine  missiles. 
The  defenses  would  then  become  even  more 
effective  against  the  then-reduced  offensive- 
force  threat,  which  would  facilitate  further 
relations  in  otTensive  forces  Just  how  far 
this  process  might  go  would  depend  on  the 
technological  and  political  circumstances 
then  prevailing,  but  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  by  1980  one  might  reduce 
tlie  risk  Ml  Sovlet-.^merican  strategic  nu- 
clear war  to  negligible  proportions.  The  de- 
fensive forces  themselves  might,  of  course, 
be  reduced  along  toe  route,  but  not  elimi- 
nated. It  should  be  clear  that  there  would 
be  some  effective  •disarmament"  of  the  of- 
fensive-force potentials  .is  soon  as  the 
defenses  were  working,  even  before  direct  re- 
ductions of  the  offensive  forces. 

la  contrast,  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the 
distinguished  witnesses  who  preceded  me 
have  even  the  beginning  of  a  plausible  pro- 
gram for  .ichieving  major  disarmament  of 
the  offensive  forces  by  1980.  I  believe  it  can 
be  virtually  guaranteed  that  U  will  not  prove 
possible  in  this  time  period  without  substan- 
tial defenses.  I  should  mention  that  follow- 
ing the  program  sketched  here  might  lead 
to  a  strategic  situation  outside  the  range 
analyzed  m  my  appended  paper,  but  pre- 
sumablv  it  would  actually  go  that  far  only  if 
It  .ippeared  feasible,  aa  I  believe  would  be 
likely 

In  addition  to  my  own  paper,  I  have  at- 
tached below  a  very  recent  paper  by  my  col- 
league Mr.  Johan  Hoist,  who  has  translated 
a  recent  article  from  l-irstta  on  American 
BMD  and  provided  a  brief  but  very  persua- 
sive commentary  on  current  Soviet  perspec- 
tives on  the  subject 

That  completes  my  prepared  statement.  I 
shall,  of  course,  be  delighted  Ui  respond  to 
questions  and  discussion.  While  I  am  fairly 
familiar  with  technical  details,  and  willing 
to  answer  technical  questions  a-s  f;--  ao  I  can. 
my  primary  expertise  Is  In  the  strategic, 
political.  .Tnd  arms-control  aspects  of  mis- 
sile defense,  and  suggest  that  we  should  em- 
phasize these  areas  if  possible 
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as  a  research  mathematician  and  commu- 
nication theorist  at  Lincoln  Laboratory  of 
Massachusetts   IncUtute  of   Technology,  en- 


gaged In  technical  studies  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  addition  to  his  technical  research 
there,  he  devoted  sabstantlal  time  to  studies 
of  arms  control  and  national  security  prob- 
lems. 

Dr  Brennans  serious  Interest  In  arms  con- 
trol began  in  1957,  when  he  was  organizer  of 
a  group  that  led  to  the  Ut.'iS  Summer  Studv 
on  Arms  Control  held  in  Cimbrldge.  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  1960  he  was 
an  organizer  and  co-dirertor  n:  the  .'Summer 
Study  on  Anns  Control,  again  l.eld  in  Cam- 
bridge under  American  Academy  auspices.  In 
which  some  sixty  experts  p.irtlclpated  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ac;ideiny  s  Cininuttce 
on  International  Studies  of  Arms  Control  in 
1961  €6.  serving  as  its  chairniiin  in  1961-6:2 
and  has  been  a  frequent  participant  In  Inter- 
national conferences  relating  U>  arms  control 

Dr  Brennan  has  served  as  rinsultant  to 
the  Department  of  State  the  Ueparimenr  oi 
Defense  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  Is  a  member  of  a  T.isk  Force  on  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  He  Is  editor  of  the  well- 
known  anthology.  Arms  Control.  Disarma- 
ment, arid  National  Secuntij  i  New  York 
C.eorge  Braziller.  1961).  sponsored  bv  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
guest  editor  of  its  predecessor,  the  special 
(tall  I960)  Issue  of  Dafdalus  on  "Arms  Con- 
trol". He  is  editor  of  the  new  international 
Journal  Arm.i  Control  and  National  Sircuritv 
and  h.is  edited  .studies  of  future  mllltarv 
technology  He  has  contributed  articles  en 
arms  control  to  a  number  of  Journals,  and 
has  lectured  on  national  security  subjects  a' 
Harvard.  M.-\ssachusett.s  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, the  University  of  California,  and  defense 
study  centers  m  London.  Bonn,  Pans,  and 
Oslo,  among  others,  and  has  given  seminars 
on  arms  control  in  Moscow 

Born  In  1926.  Dr  Brennan  received  the  B  S 
(1955)  and  PhD  M959)  degrees  In  nialhe- 
matics  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), where  he  was  a  Gerard  Swope  Fel- 
low and  received  other  graduate  and  under- 
graduate prizes  and  awards  Prior  t-i  enter- 
ing M  IT  .  he  was  engaged  in  radio  engineer- 
ing as  a  registered  professiona'.  ensineer  lii 
the  State  of  Connecticut  He  is  a  Senior  Men.- 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronic Engineers  and  a  member  o:  Sigma  X: 
the  .American  Mathematical  Stxriety.  and  :l  " 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presidents  National 
Citizens'  Commission  on  International  Co- 
operation Year  in  1965 


Statement  bv  G  W.  Rathjens.  Before  the 
SuBcoMMmrE  <iN  Intffnational  Orga- 
nization AND  DiSARMA.MENT  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
COMMfTTFE      ON      FOREIGN      .\FFA1RS      '">F     THE 

US.  Senate,   March  28,   1969 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity,  and  am  honored 
to  appear  before  you  to  comment  fii  the 
question  of  our  deployment  of  an  antiba!- 
llstlc  missile  defense  system  I  have  an  acl- 
vanta^e  over  most  of  the  other  oppositif-n 
witnesses  whom  you  have  heard  in  ihat  since 
they  have  appeared  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Administration  ha\e  spoken  ■  i 
the  subject  The  nature  of  the  new  deplo\- 
ment  Is  now  known  In  a  least  Its  broad  out- 
llnes  as  are  the  President's  views  about  tie 
cibjectives  and  Implications.  I  will  focus  my 
attention  mainly  on  that  deployment,  and 
on  some  uf  the  Administration  statements 
regarding  it 

Before  doing  so.  however.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  share  many  ot  the  views 
and  reservations  of  other  wunes.'ie.'j  whom  vi'U 
have  heard  I  do  not  believe  the  ABM  ques- 
tion can  be  Intelligently  considered  apart 
from  other  aspects  of  our  strategic  pollcv. 
Thus.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr  Kllllan's  sug- 
gestion of  a  thorough,  independent  review  of 
our  whole  strategic  posture  and   the  objec- 
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tives  to  be  served  by  It  is  an  excellent  one. 
And.  I  share  the  concerns  of  Drs.  Bethe, 
Kistiakowsky.  Rulna,  and  York  about  the 
{)i)sslblllty  of  a  catastrophic  failure  of  the 
defense,  about  the  need  to  delegate  respon- 
sibility for  launch  of  interceptor  missiles  to 
low  command  echelons  or  the  computer  If 
there  is  to  be  any  chance  that  the  system 
will  be  effective,  especially  In  coping  with 
accidents:  and  about  the  unreallsm  of  assum- 
ing that  the  system  could  provide  anything 
like  a  damage  denial  capability  against  a 
Chinese  threat  Their  statements  regarding 
these  points  apply  Just  as  forcefully  to  the 
new  deployment  plan  as  they  did  to  the 
old. 

Because  the  President  and  particularly 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Packard  have  placed  such 
emphasis  on  Mlnuteman  defense  In  the  new 
plan,  and  because  that  subject  has  not  been 
dealt  with  very  fully  by  other  witnesses,  I 
■wiuld  like  to  devote  a  major  portion  of  my 
te.stlmony  to  it.  Two  questions  must  be 
a^ked: 

1  Are  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces  likely 
to  be  so  vulnerable  to  preemptive  attack  in 
the  near  future  that  a  decision  must  be  made 
now  to  remedy  that  vulnerability? 

2  If  so.  is  the  deployment  of  the  pro- 
posed Sentinel  ABM  defense  for  Minuteman 
the  preferred  way  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem'.' 

The  Administration's  decision  Implies  an 
affirmative  answer  to  both  questions.  In  my 
judgment  the  answer  to  both  Is  almost  cer- 
t.ilnly  negative 

I  would  first  note  that  our  strategic  forces 
!.ow  have  the  citpability  to  deliver  over  four 
laousand  nuclear  warheads  against  an  ad- 
■. ersary.  Less  than  one  tenth  c:  that  force 
I- ould.  according  to  former  Secretary  of  De- 
lense  MacNamara.  destroy  over  75''  of  the 
industry  and  30' .  of  the  population  of  the 
.soviet  Union,  the  latter  heure  being  almost 
certainly  a  low  e.-timate  since  It  is  based  on 
immediate  and  e.islly  c.ilculable  fatalities 
V,  ith  those  that  are  delayed  and  difficult  to 

;utntlfy  being  neglected  During  the  time 
,' .'len  Sentinel  is  beinc  deployed  the  num- 
■ii^r  of  warheads  our  STateplc  force  can  de- 
:r,er  will  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  or  so 

v>uming   implrmentatlon    (if    present    plans 

■  i  replace  large  Iractlons  of  our  Mlnuteman 
!id  Polaris  f.irce  with  new  missiles  carrying 

•  •veral  warheads  each.  Even  without  adding 

■  .  this  the  f.ict  that  we  also  h.ive  several 
Thousand  nuclear  warheads  in  Europe,  some 

f  which  could  be  delivered  by  tactical  force 

.  .gainst  the  USSR,  a  preemptive  strike  against 

:>  in  the  nild-70's  would  seem  like  madness 

11  the  part   oi   the  Soviet  leadership  unless 

Miey  could  have  extremely  high  confidence  of 

•  ing  able  to  destroy  at  least  95'"  .  and  more 
.liely  98''  .  of  our  retaliatorv  force. 

I  would  not  claim  that  the  development  by 

:.e  Soviet  Union  of  such  a  first  strike  capa- 

..'.ity  Is  impossible,  but  It  Is  at  worst  a  dis- 

■,i!U  prospect.  It  could  come  about  through 

•  ic  development  of  all  of  tlie  f ollowint: :  (!)  a 

ipabllity  to  deliver  very  large  numbers  of 

v  ^rheads    with    extreme    n^'cur.icy,    (2)     an 

■  Mraordinarilv  etlective  anti-subiTiarine  war- 
:   re  c^ipabilitv,  r\s   a  considerably  improved 

:r  defense  capability,  Includlne   the  ability 

■  .  cope  with   the  air-to-surface  missiles   we 

;;    introduce   into  the   b  imber  force,   and 

4  I   a  large-scale  nationwide  ABM  system  to 

.tercept  US    missiles   that   might   have  es- 

ped    destruction    before    launch.    The   de- 

■ 'lopment    of    such    cipabilities    would    be 

oxceedingly     time    consuming,    costly,    and 

(..rficult.  particularly  c  nisidering  the  Soviet 

.  oed  to  have  a  capability  of  destroying  vlr- 

i,illy  all  of  our  land  and  sea-b.ised  missiles 

^'■iirly  stviultaneoiislij  since  they  could  hardly 

•unt  on  our  delaying  retaliation  very  long 

::er    the     first    tew    of    our    missiles    were 

.estroyed   Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  has  none 

■1  these  capabilities  at  present    Development 

'.    most   of   tiiem   should    be   evident   to   us 

through  our  intelligence  collection  well  be- 

t  >re  they  are  operational. 


Thus,  the  determination  that  action  Is  now 
needed  to  cope  with  a  potential  mid-70  threat 
to  our  retaliatory  capability  seems  decidedly 
premature.  I  know  of  no  basis  for  believing 
that  the  concatenation  of  events  required  to 
place  our  retaliatory  forces  in  jeopardy  by  the 
mid-70's  Is  even  a  remote  possibility. 

Though  the  President  did  not.  m  his 
Sentinel  announcement,  refer  to  Soviet  in- 
tentions  to  develop  a  first-strike  force.  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  made  much  of  that  possibility. 
Indeed,  he  has  claimed  it  as  an  absolute  fact, 
ajjparently  based  not  so  much  on  Soviet  capa- 
bilities or  even  hard  estimates  of  future 
capabilities  as  on  his  conclusion  t'nat  there 
can  be  no  other  rational  explanation  for  the 
.Soviet  SS-9  program.  To  me.  there  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  two  others  that  are 
plausible:  the  desire  to  have  some  ICBM's 
that  can  carry  warheads  that  are  well- 
matched  to  the  size  of  American  cities  (which 
are  much  larger  In  area  than  those  of  the 
USSR);  and  a  possible  Soviet  desire  to  have 
a  large  number  of  bixisters  that  could  be 
efficient  carriers  of  multi])le  warheads  or 
other  aids  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  a 
possible  large-scale  U.S.  ABM  deploj-ment 

It  Is  probably  worth  considering  briefly  the 
actual  SS-9  capabilities  for  attacking  our 
Mlnuteman  force.  Accordlne  to  Mr.  Packard 
the  SS-9  force  might  number  500  by  1975 
Clearly  a  force  of  that  size  would  not  be  a 
serious  threat  unless  multiple  individually 
targettable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV?)  were 
employed  since  even  with  perfect  reliability 
and  accuracy  It  could  destroy  at  most  half  the 
Minuteman  force.  With  realistic  degradation 
to  take  account  of  reliability,  even  a  force 
two  to  three  times  as  large  as  Mr.  P.ickard  has 
suggested  would  not  suffice  to  destroy  eno'.iph 
Mlnutemen  so  that  the  stirvlvcrs  alone  could 
not  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  USSR. 
If  one  assumes  that  highly  accurate  MIRV's 
are  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
ployed on  the  SS-9's  they  mleht  pose  a 
greater  threat.  If  the  Soviets  can  do  as  well 
In  achieving  high  accuracy  as  we  apparently 
expect  to  do  ( according  to  tl-.e  figures  released 
in  late  1967  by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nitze) .  then  a  500  missile  Soviet  SS'9 
force  might  destrov  tiiree  quarters  of  the 
Minuteman  force.  Acaln.  the  survivors  alone 
would  be  more  thnn  er.oueh  ti,'  ii.llirt  un- 
acceptable damage  on  the  USSR 

Thus,  one  must  assume  a  much  larger  iorce 
than  Mr.  Packard  estimates,  a  more  advanced 
MIRV  technology  than  we  expect  to  h.ive 
ourselves  ( and  so  far  we  are  probably  lead- 
ing the  USSR) .  or  both  if  the  SS  9  Is  to  be  a 
critical  threat  to  Minuteman. 

But.  however  tenuous  tl^.e  basis  for  the 
argument,  the  Adn>inistratlon  has  clearly 
decided  that  our  retaliatory  c;ipability  may 
be  threatened  in  the  mid-7o's.  and  that  .k  tion 
is  now  required  to  insure  that  it  will  not  be. 
If  Indeed  such  an  essential  element  of  Amer- 
ican strength  as  our  retaliatory  posture  may 
be  in  Jeopardy.  I  would  suegest  that  defense 
of  Minuteman  tisinsr  Sentinel  components  is 
hardly  a  high  confidence  solution. 

Other  Witnesses  who  h.ae  appeared  before 
you  have  testified  on  the  question  of  the 
reliability  of  such  complex  svstems  as  ABM's 
Their  testimony  in  itself  should  cause  us  a'.l 
to  have  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  o: 
the  decision.  The  Administration  is  askinc 
great  forebearance  on  the  part  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican public  when  it  attempts  to  persuade 
them  that  our  retaliatory  capability  is  in 
jeopardy,  and  then  offers  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem  a  system  in  which  they  can  have  no 
more  confidence  than  in  Sentinel, 

However,  even  if  Sentinel  could  be  counted 
on  with  high  confidence  to  perform  exactly 
In  conformance  with  specifications,  th.ere 
would  still  be  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would 
be  a  good  solution  to  the  question  of  possible 
Mlnuteman  vulnerability. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  such  a  design 
were  optimal  or  even  close  to  it  considering 
that  the  interceptor  missiles  and  radars  were 
designed    to    defend    very    vulnerable    cities 


rather  than  very  invulnerable  missile  sites. 
The  problems  ot  the  two  kinds  of  defense  are 
fundamentally  different.  One  can  tulerate 
near  ml.sses  in  tJie  case  of  a  defense  ol  Min- 
uteman that  would  be  c.itiistrophlc  if  they 
occurred  near  large  cities.  'I  he  design  of  the 
defense  should  take  advantage  of  tiiat  f,;ct. 
The  missile  site  radar  (MSR)  Is  probably 
particularly  badly  matched  to  a  defense  of 
missile  sites.  It  will  be  highly  vulnerable  com- 
pared to  the  ICBM  sites  liiemselves,  and 
hence  will  be  a  prime  target  lor  the  att,tcker. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  so  very  expensive  tiiat  re- 
dundancy Is  likely  to  be  quite  impractical.  A 
"leaky"  defense  that  might  be  quite  satis- 
factory for  protecting  ICBM's  themselves  will 
hardly  be  satisfactory.  Rather  one  must  h.ive 
the  same  kind  of  perfect  defense  of  the  radars 
that  would  normally  be  required  for  cities, 
for  if  the  radars  are  destroyed  the  whole  de- 
fense collapses  and  tiie  missile  sites  arc  as 
vulnerable  as  If  there  h.id  been  no  defense 
at  all.  Thus,  the  defen.se  mu.^r  allocate  a  very 
large  fraction  of  It^  efforts  to  defending 
radars.  This  is  particularly  awkward  with  the 
components  proposed  because  of  the  very 
great  geographic  expanse  of  the  Minuteman 
bases  and  the  short  (25  mile  i  r.mce  ol  the 
Sprint  missile.  This  means  that  Sprints  that 
are  deployed  to  defend  the  radar  cannot  be 
'.ised  to  defend  th.e  Minuteman  that  are  on 
tiie  periphery  of  the  complex,  .uid  the 
Sprints  near  the  periphery  of  tiie  complex 
c.innot  defend  the  r.idars,  lijdecd.  such 
Sprints  would  almost  cert,;lnly  m-ver  be  of 
any  use  whatever  since  the  otiense  would  pre- 
sumably not  att.-ick  ICBM's  near  them  until 
the  radar  had  been  destroyed. 

Assuming  the  o.fense  will  know  the  Sprint 
deployment,  it  cm  calculate  with  high  cun- 
i.dence  exactly  the  number  of  warheads  re- 
(juired  to  o'.prwhelm  the  defense  by  simply 
fxhausting  the  interceptors.  If  it  does  so,  ..:id 
delivers  that  number  in  an  attack  against  the 
radar.  It  is  clear  that  w:th  the  defense  deploy- 
.nient  being  considered,  the  cost  of  saving  a 
sinule  Minuteman  missile  is  likely  to  be  at 
least  in  the  25  to  100  million  dollar  r.inge 
I  compared  to  its  procurement  cost  o:  perhaps 
4  million  dollars)  ■■  Slightly  less  conservative 
offensive  t.ictlcs  may  make  the  results  very 
much  more  unfavorable  to  the  defense. 

But  that  is  not  all  The  foregoing  assumes 
the  Soviets  use  missiles  to  attack  tlie  r.idars 
that  could  otherwise  be  used  to  knock  out 
Minuteman  Tliey  hardly  need  do  that  In- 
stead they  could  effectively  attack  the  vul- 
nerable radars  witli  whatever  number  of  the 
more  numerous,  less  expensive,  smaller  mis- 
siles wotUd  be  reqtiired  to  exhaust  the  inter- 
ceptors, conserving  their  more  accurate,  liiuh- 
er  yield  weapons  for  use  acamst  our  ICBM's. 
If  tiie  Soviets  chose  stich  an  attack  option, 
and  if  the  threat  to  Minuteman  is,  a,?  alleged, 
from  a  Soviet  SS-9  missile  force,  the  defense 
wotild  not  be  effective  at  all  in  saving  Minute- 
man. 

Before  concluding  my  discussion  of  tlie  de- 
fense of  Minuteman.  I  .should  emph.isize  t.hat 
I  would  not  necessarily  oppose  a  defense  if  It 
should  appear  that  at  a  future  d.ite  otir 
retaliatorv  forces  would  indeed  be  In 
Jeopardy,  and  if  a  defense  could  be  built  ■svlth 
components  better  t.dlored  to  the  Job  re- 
quired of  them.  .■\  defense  might  well  be 
preferable  to  some  of  the  other  options  for 
.-trengthenmsr  our  ret.iliatory  capability  .=iuch 
as  simply  multiplying  the  size  of  our  ICBM 
force. 

I  would  favor  research  on  such  an  cptl- 
tnized  defense,  and  I  believe  there  is  time  for 
i:  I  would  also  like  to  see  a  visorous  pro- 
cram  on  other  means  of  insurine  th.e  iiivul- 
nerability  of  our  retaliatory  capabilities  such 
as  reducing  the  noise  level  and  extending  the 
ranee    of    our    sea- based    f'Tces    if    rhev    are 


Since  such  esiiimates  h.ive  been  regarded 
with  some  incredulitv  I  have  included  a  brief 
appendix  m  an  effort  to  show  that  thev  are 
plausible. 
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indeed  a-s  threatened  as  Secretary  Laird  leads 
us  to  believe 

But  above  all.  I  believe  the  most  etiective 
and  I  might  say  the  cheapest,  means  of  In- 
suring that  we  can  maintain  an  adequate 
retaliatory  force  la  through  the  earliest  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  the  JVivlet  Un- 
ion to  curti\ll  the  strategic  arms  race 

In  concluding.  I  should  like  t-o  comment 
briefly  on  two  other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Sentinel  deployment  and  I  have  in  mind 
the  effect  of  the  12  site  nationwide  deplo>- 
ment.  In  contrast  t<>  the  initial  defense  ot 
Mlnuteman  I  urn  i.onrerned  that  '.he  na- 
tionwide dep!i)vment  could  well  lead  to  an 
escalation  in  the  Suvlet-Amerlcnn  =.trateKlc 
arms  race,  and  that  It  could  '.erve  aa  an  Im- 
pediment  to  terminating  that  race 

First.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  strategic  arms  race  has  been  one 
of  each  side  reacting  not  so  much  to  adver- 
sary capabilities  as  tu  fears  of  possible  ad- 
versary* developments  Thus,  our  original 
Sentinel  decision  .ippears  to  have  been  trig- 
gered not  bv  the  development  of  a  Chinese 
ICBM  rapabliity.  bur.  rather  by  concern  tha' 
euch  a  capabllltv  might  appear  In  the 
1970's;  and  the  President'"*  decision  to  in- 
clude (^  defense  of  Mlnuteman  as  a  compo- 
nent <ji  Sentinel  is  clearly  being  made  In 
antv.i-patxon  of  the  posMbllltv  that  <:iur  re- 
taliatory forces  might  some  day  become  vul- 
nerable Two  factors  dominate  this  action- 
reaction  phenomenon  The  need  to  r^act  in 
an  anticipatory  way  hecau<*  of  the  lend  time 
required  'o  deplov  mtxlern  weanons  iV.s- 
tems.  .ind  the  fact  that  the  L-reater  the  un- 
certainty about  adversary  intentums  and  ca- 
pabilities, the  more  likelv  will  be  an  cvcr- 
reartlon 

Wlt.h  these  observatloas  In  mind.  It  would 
seem  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
totally  discount  the  possibility  that  despite 
our  statements  to  the  contrarv  the  US. 
might  later  attempt  to  expand  lis  .-VBM  sys- 
tem into  one  designed  to  blunt  the  etlecvs  of 
a  Soviet  RetaJlatory  strike  Implementation 
of  the  announced  plan  would  reduce  the  lead 
time  and  facilitate  such  a  deployment  par- 
ticularly .vs  the  components  we  propose  to 
use  for  the  modified  Sentinel  defense  sire  for 
the  most  part  Identical  to  those  proposed 
by  the  Army  for  the  Nike  X  deplovment. 
Parenthetically.  It  la  to  be  noted  that  there 
would  be  much  less  ambiguity  abcut  a  de- 
fejise  specifically  designed  for  defending 
hardened  IBCM's;  it  would  be  far  less  likely 
to  :>rovoke  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race 

The  determination  that  we  should  attempt 
to  maintain  i  capability  to  defend  acralnst  a 
possible  Chinese  attack  will  rlearlv  oe  a  fur- 
ther stimulus  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  incrense 
Its  offensive  capabilities  for  r.  Implies  a  rapid 
and  continuous  i:pgrading  of  Sentinel  -n  a 
nationwide  basis  as  the  Chinese  threat 
evolves,  and  as  technology  L-hanges 

In  this  cjnnectlon.  It  cajinot  be  empha- 
&L?ed  too  stronely  that  perhaps  the  most  dLs- 
turbing  qualltv  of  an  ABM  system  Is  the  ex- 
traordinary uncertainty  that  must  apply  to 
estim.ttes  of  its  performance  This  has  been 
well  brought  out  in  the  testimony  vou  have 
heard,  and  hv  comparison  of  that  testimony 
with  Administration  and  contractor  claims 
about  expected  performance  The  sad  fact  Is 
that  while  we  can  have  almost  no  confidence 
In  aj2  ABM  system's  working,  an  adversary 
can  have  almost  no  confidence  that  It  will  not 
work.  Thus,  we  must  expect  the  Soviet  Union 
to  react  to  even  a  light"  or  '  thin  "  deploy- 
nient  as  we  have  to  their  Moscow  defenses 
by  very  substantially  improving  offensive 
capabilities,  not  because  an  ABM  system  u:i// 
be  effective  and  not  because  it  will  be  ex- 
panded, but  simply  m  a  conservative  hedge 
agajn^t  those  possibilities  The  result  will  al- 
m^TSt  certainly  be  an  expensive  expansion  in 
the  arins  race  with  no  increase  in  protection, 
and  indeed,  pijssibly  with  a  diminution  In 
security  for  both  sides. 


The  lHpi..vment  of  the  propuM-d  .\BM 
•vs'cni  .-.  a\^'  likely  to  impair  our  efforts 
to  limit  the  arms  race  by  mutual  agreement 
The  difllcultles  lie  In  a  formulation  of  a 
definition  of  'thinness"  that  might  be  ap- 
plied to  systems  that  would  be  permitted 
under  any  agreement,  and  In  the  fstabltsh- 
ment  of  mutuoJly  acceptable  procedures  f  >r 
verifying  that  systems  were  not  being  dan- 
gerously upgraded  in  their  capabilities 
Without  verlflc.\tlon  iirrangements  that 
would  probably  be  unacceptably  intrusive. 
I  doubt  whether  we  could  ever  have  ade- 
quate canfldence  that  a  nationwide  Soviet 
ABM  system  was  of  such  limited  capability 
that  »e  could  accept  a  lengthy  freeze  on 
our  strategic  offensive  c.ipabillties  TYie  point 
Is  well -11 1  list  rated  bv  our  experience  with 
the  Soviet  Tallinn  system  For  years  there 
was  dispute  In  'he  US  intelligence  com- 
munity about  whether  that  system  had  an 
ABM  capability  at  all  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult It  win  be  to  establish  llmltfi  on  the 
capabllltv  of  a  system  that  Is  clearly  designed 
as  an  ABM  system. 

In  Bummarv,  I  believe  that  If  we  go  ahead 
with  the  .Sentinel  ileployment  as  modified 
by  the  new  AdmlnLstratlon.  we  will  be  act- 
ing  unwisely 

Inclusion  of  a  defense  for  Mlnuteman 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  much  exaggerated 
view  of  the  threat  u^  our  retaliatory  c.ipa- 
bllUle^.  and  1»  definitely  premature  More- 
over, the  defense  proposed  would  be  at  brst 
m.'iriflnallv  effective  in  saving  Mlnuteman 

The  nationwide  defense  Is  hardly  one  In 
which  we  can  have  much  confidence  Accord- 
ingly. It  will  he  of  little.  If  any,  utility  In 
cxpr.Jidlng  the  r.inge  if  options  we  will  have 
f 'r  dealing  with  Chinese  bellicosity  And 
because  of  the  command  «nd  control  problem 
U  would  be  very  likely  of  little  utility  In 
preventing  damage  to  us  from  accidental 
nuclear  Attack 

Tlius.  we  will  be  buying  very  little  if  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  increased  security,  but 
we  will  be  paving  a  very  grent  price,  both 
In  dollars  when  they  are  sorely  needed  for 
other  purp>o6es.  and  in  complicating  our 
effort*  to  curtail  the  Sovlet-.^merlcan  arms 
race  by  mutual  agreement  We  will  very  likely 
have  missed  a  great,  and  I  might  say.  prob- 
ably fleeting  opportunity  to  take  a  new  direc- 
tion  in   dealing  with    that  problem 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
t3  appear  before  you. 

Appcnoex:  DcrcNDiNO  Minvteman  Missiles 
WrrH  THE  Modified  Sentinel  System 

Tlic  Administration  has  rtated  that  the 
total  cost  of  Its  modified  twelve-site  Sentinel 
plan  will  be  6  6  billion  dollars  Seven  of  the 
sites.  Including  the  first  two  nt  Great  Falls. 
Montana,  and  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota, 
will  have  perimeter  acquisition  radars 
I  PAR'S  I  and  will  therefore  be  more  expea- 
hlve  than  the  fl'.e  that  will  not  The  Montana 
and  the  North  Dakota  .sites  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  expensive  of  nil  not  only  because 
they  will  have  PAR  radars  but  because  they 
and  two  other  Mlnuteman  defense  sites  to 
be  installed  later  will,  .according  to  Secre- 
tary Laird,  have  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  Sprint  missile'  than  the  others  Thus. 
It  Is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
costs  to  be  allocated  to  the  first  two  sites 
should  be  700  to  one  billion  dollars  each. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  either  will  have  more 
than  75  Sprint  missiles  considering  that  the 
Administration  has  announced  that  the 
number  of  Sprints  would  not  be  Increased 
significantly  over  the  earlier  plan,  and  that 
all  twelve  sites  are  now  to  have  Sprint  de- 
fenses 

If  our  Interceptors  could  be  counted  on 
to  work  perfectly,  the  largest  number  of  in- 
coming warheads  that  could  be  Intercepted 
would  then  be  75  at  each  base    Because  the 


missile  site  radars  (MSR's)  arc  not  likely  to 
be  more  than  one  tenth  as  hard  as  our 
Mlnuteman  silos,  the  adversary  could  de- 
stroy un  MSR  using  warheads  of  one  tenth 
lor  less  I  of  whatever  yield  woiild  be  required 
to  destroy  a  Mlnuteman  missile,  assum- 
ing the  same  lu'curacy  for  both  the  small 
and  large  warheads  This  means  that  ai; 
adversary  tvi<xster  carrying  multiple  vi,Hr- 
headfi  c^uld  carry  about  three  times  <vs  manv 
'radar-kllUng"  warheads  a.s  it  could  "ICB.M- 
klllliiii'  warheads. 

If  the  Interceptors  at  each  base  could  de- 
stroy at  most  75  Incoming  warheads,  then 
at  most  25  Mlnutemen  would  have  been 
saved  If  the  udversarv  v.eie  to  use  some  <  ; 
its  missiles  to  attack  the  M.SR  This  follow^ 
because  the  bo<.>.sters  carrying  the  75  "radar- 
klUlng"  warheads  could  bo  \ised  to  destroy 
ut  nujst  '25  ICBM's 

Tlius.  the  cost  per  Minuteman  saved  will 
be  28  to  40  million  dollars 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  e.-.tlmatf 
Is  likely  to  be  much  too  low. 

1.  If  some  of  the  Sprlnt^  are  deployed  too 
far  away  irom  the  MSR  to  defend  It,  or  if 
there  are  fewer  than  75  Sprints  per  b.ise.  the 
costs  per  Mlnuteman  .--.ived  could  go  up 
sharply — perhaps  several- fold. 

2.  If  the  Sprints  are  believed  tu  be  les.s 
than  100^,  reliable,  at  le.ist  two  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  allocated  to  Intercept  each 
Incoming  warhead  that  might  destroy  the 
r.idar,  the  effect  being  to  double  the  cost  per 
Mlnuteman  saved. 

3  If  the  adversary  warheads  did  not  have 
a  kill  probability  of  one  against  the  Minute- 
man  I  or  the  raaari.  the  number  r.i  Minute- 
men  saved  will  be  decreased,  aosuming.  as  i.- 
Ilkely.  that  at  least  some  warhe.ids  that 
would  have  gone  wide  of  their  marks  would 
nevertheless  have  been  intercepted. 

4.  If,  after  review,  the  .Administration 
should  decide  to  terminate  the  program  after 
completing  only  the  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  bases,  then  all  of  the  developmen' 
.ind  production  tooling  costs  would  have  t 
be  WTitten  off  against  Just  the  two  sites 

5    While  v^e  might  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istrations   $6  6    billion    estimate    Is    correc 
costs    of    similar    programs    have    generall 
escalated  upon  Implementation. 

Considering  these  reasons,  the  28  to  -i" 
million  dollar  figure  above  should  be  muUi- 
pUed — perh.ips  by  a  f.ictor  of  three  to  ten 
Obviously  then,  an  estimate  of  25  to  lOo 
million  dollars  per  Mlnuteman  saved  is  ve:' 
conservative. 

Two  arguments  can  be  made  against  ttv 
foregoing  line  ol  reasoniUf; 

1  It  can  be  said  that  the  discussion  iie- 
i;lects  the  elTects  of  Spart<in  missiles  In  ck- 
gradlng  an  adversary  attack.  On  technic.o 
grounds  this  seems  like  a  roivsonable  appro\- 
luiaiion.  While  the  offense  would  of  cmir?' 
have  to  allocate  some  effort  t'l  Insuring  pene- 
tration of  Spartan  defenses,  It  would  hardly 
be  enough  to  change  signiiicantly  the  nbo, i 
csiimalei.  In  any  case,  the  Adimuistrat.oi; 
can  scarcely  argue  otherwise  sines.  In  cluUii- 
ing  ('li  11  has  mat  the  Soviet  Union  need  n'j: 
rea-t  to  a  nationwide  Spartan  defense  I). 
unproving  its  offensive  forces,  it  has  in. - 
pUcitly  acknowledged  fcpartati's  in-iuillt;.  . 
a  defense  against  a  sophisticated  attack. 

2.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  discu'slou  fai.- 
to  consider  the  bonus  effect  Implicit  In  tlif 
fact  that  the  sites  at  Grand  Forks  and  Mai- 
Strom  would  offer  protection  of  populatn  :: 
against  Chinese  attack.  It  is  probably  reaso::- 
able  to  neglect  this  considering  that  tii  ■ 
relatively  small  cities  In  this  area,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  protected  by  the  Malstroiu 
site,  would  be  unlikely  lo  be  hit  by  the 
Chinese,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
as  easily  attack  other  far  more  pjpulou.^ 
targets,  which  initially  would  not  be  de- 
fended at  all 
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FORMER  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  DA- 
VID EISENHOWER — ORDER  FOR 
PRINTING  EULOGIES  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  arc  all  agreed  that  April  20, 
1969,  will  be  the  terminal  date  for  prlnt- 
iiis;  in  the  Record  the  eulogies  by  Sena- 
tors to  the  lat*  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

I  ask  uiianimjus  consent  that  after 
tliat  date  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  all  ol  the  eulogies  delivered  by 
Senators;  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  benediction  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Elson  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Sunday,  March  30;  and 
the  text  of  the  funeral  service,  including 
.scriptural  selections  and  prayers  read  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Elson,  at  Washington 
Cathedral,  on  Monday,  March  31,  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, u  IS  so  ordered. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY:  A 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
becomiiig  increasingly  aware  that  ad- 
vances in  technology  can  have  a  broad 
and  unforeseen  impact  on  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
advances  in  ."science  were  hailed  almost 
universally  and  without  reservation  as 
progress,  and  the  application  of  new  dis- 
coveries through  technology  was  assumed 
to  be  an  unmitigated  good. 

We  now  have  a  more  sophisticated  view 
of  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
our  society.  We  still  anticipate  the  bene- 
fits of  scientific  research  and  technologi- 
cal development,  but  through  experience 
we  have  learned  that  science  and  tech- 
nology will  serve  us  well  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  insist  that  it  do  so.  We  are 
i^ain.ng  a  new  appreciation  of  the  need 
to  evaluate  the  long-range  impact  of 
technological  development. 

Mr.  President.  Representative  Cornel- 
ii's  E.  G.\LL.'\t;HE«,  of  New  Jersey,  on 
March  26  addressed  himself  to  the  po- 
tential conflict  between  technology  and 
society  in  a  speech  before  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
Sciences.  Representative  Gallagher 
.■^ooke  specifically  of  the  threat  to  human 
privacy  po.sed  by  the  new  technology  of 
information  handling.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Technology  and  .Society:  A  Conflict  of 

Interest? 

I  Speech  of  Ccnpre.'isman  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 

LAGHER  before  the  Institute  of  Management 

Sciences.  Chicago  Chapter.  March  26,  1969) 

America  has  produced  the  richest  and  most 
complex  society  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  major  Itnpetus  toward  our  unparalleled 
prosperity  has  been  our  ability  to  harness 
our  re.sources  and  to  use  the  gifts  we  have 
received  as  a  nation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
citizens  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  technology  has  created  America;  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  the  applications  of  science 
have  created  the  life  led  by  most  Americans. 
The  fundamental  premise  of  this  speech  Is 
that  technology  should  be  morally  neutral — 
it  should  have  no  values  Itself  other  than 


the  manner  In  which  society  chooses  to  ap- 
ply It. 

Immediately,  however,  there  can  be  seen 
numerous  objections  to  such  a  premise.  For 
example,  it  has  often  been  stated  that  tech- 
nology opens  doors  for  man,  but  does  not 
compel  him  to  enter.  Yet.  It  must  be  realized 
that  In  the  real  world  of  free  enterprise,  a 
logic  Is  Imposed  which  strips  such  technolog- 
ical advance  of  Its  Ideal  neutrality.  The  first 
application  of  a  new  technology — the  first 
organization  through  the  door — is  likely  to 
make  the  most  money  while  the  lust  Is  likely 
to  find  It  slammed  In  Us  face.  Rlsktaklng  by 
Industry  Is  motivated  by  the  profit  factor: 
thus,  whatever  neutrality  a  technology  may 
have  Is  already  diluted  by  the  financial  facts 
of  Its  development  and  the  rush  for  Its  de- 
ployment. 

When  the  decision  Is  made  to  exploit  a  new 
technology,  major  social  and  Institutional 
change  follows.  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  the 
range  or  the  character  of  that  change.  A  de- 
velopment and  deployment  decision  Is  made 
solely  up>on  the  first-order  effects,  which  are 
customarily  profit,  Institutional  advantage, 
or  national  policy  In  the  case  of  federally  In- 
spired Innovation.  The  evaluation  of  the  sec- 
ond or  third-order  effects,  such  as  social  costs 
and  value  dislocations,  only  takes  place  after 
a  technology  has  been  established. 

What  occurs  then  is  a  virtually  dictated 
application  pt  an  innovation  and  the  Impact 
upon  the  rest  of  society  only  becoiiies  visible 
after  the  technology  has  become  operative. 
It  Is  only  by  the  time  a  sizable  Investment 
of  money,  resources,  and  commitment  have 
coalesced  that  society  can  know  what  It  has 
really  done.  The  Innovation  itself  becomes  a 
powerful  reason  for  continuing  in  that  di- 
rection and  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
must  be,  In  large  measure,  either  ignored  or 
rationalized.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  problems 
have  been  transferred  from  ones  of  engi- 
neering to  ones  of  public  relations. 

To  illustrate  the  current  status  of  technol- 
ogy In  America,  let  us  imagine  that  technol- 
ogy Is  a  heathen  Idol  and  that  Americans  are 
primitives.  What  have  we,  .is  a  society,  o:- 
fered  this  God  in  the  way  of  sacrifice? 

First,  we  have  given  him  our  air.  Our  cules 
form  the  bottom  of  an  airborne  cesspool.  Our 
atmosphere  Is  now  so  polluted  that  natural 
temperature  Inversions  threaten  every  single 
person  living  In  large  metropolitan  areas  For 
that  simplest  and  freest  of  commodities— a 
breath  of  fresh  air — we  must  depart  from  our 
homes  and  our  jobs.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
for  the  Infidels  of  America  is  the  summer 
vacation  to  a  place  where  man  has  not 
despoiled  his  heritage. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  we  have  saved  the  whooping  crane  by 
creating  wild-life  sanctuaries  and  Imposing 
the  strictest  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  this  species.  But  man,  who 
emulates  the  cry  that  gives  the  whooping 
crane  Its  name  by  his  pollution  inspired 
cough,  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  As  colum- 
nist Arthur  Hoppe  has  suggested,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  human-life  sanctu- 
aries to  assure  the  continuation  of  Homo 
Sapiens. 

The  next  sacrifice  we  have  made  to  the  God 
of  technology  is  our  water.  All  forms  of  pol- 
lution are  dumped  Into  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
and  a  fresh,  pure  stream  near  an  urban  area 
is  as  rare  today  as  a  polluted  one  was  earlier 
in  our  history.  Raw  sewage  is  dumped  into 
rivers  from  which  downstream  communities 
take  their  drinking  water.  Lake  Erie,  accord- 
ing to  many  observers,  can  never  be  reclaimed 
from  technology's  abuse.  Bodies  of  water 
which  have  existed  practically  since  time 
began,  are  now  being  ruined  in  a  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
recent  problem  with  offshore  oil  drilling  near 
Santa  Barbara.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  crucial  social  question  was  never  asked: 
did  America  need  this  source  of  oil?  Was  It 


essential  to  deploy  such  a  risky  proceuure  ai 
this  time  or  cuuld  the  development  stage 
have  continued  without  deployment?  It  Is 
my  hope  that  we  will  learn  a  great  deal  from 
this  catastrophic  experience  But  If  past  his- 
tory Is  an  Indication,  the  only  lesson  will  be 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  old  cliche: 
"To  spread  oil  on  troubled  waters  " 

In  addition  ti.i  our  air  and  our  water,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  human  s:icrifices 
to  the  idol  of  voracious  technology.  Our  na- 
tion's highways  are  nourished  by  the  blood  of 
cur  children  and  the  reports  of  the  n.angled 
victims  of  auto  accidents  make  e\tn  the 
carnage  of  Vietnam  .-eem  m.'-ignificant.  In 
sheer  numbers,  slaughter  on  the  highways 
was  approximately  five  times  as  great  last 
year  as  were  our  losses  in  the  tragic  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  theory,  we  commit  our  youth  to 
Vietnam  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  ideal;  we 
destroy  C'ur  young  men  and  young  women 
on  their  way  to  the  neighborhood  tlrl\e-in. 
Over  all  the  world  hangs  tlie  ultimate 
.■symbol  of  the  God  of  technology — the  n.ush- 
room  cloud  of  atomic  liolocaust  Mankind 
genuflects  to  that  God  every  time  we  say  we 
coexist  on  our  planet  because  of  a  "balance 
of  terror," 

I  have  never  felt  that  there  is  any  true 
balance  of  terror.  It  Is  only  the  product 
cf  a  universe  that  Is  out  of  balance. 

How  truly  Irrational  we  have  become  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  hypothetical  exam- 
[)le.  It  IS  a  basic  ns.^uniption  (.:  the  cold 
war,  at  least  in  some  quarters,  that  should 
t'ne  American  way  of  life  b"  fatally  threat- 
ened, we  should  Incinerate  those  who  oppose 
lis.  This  would,  cf  course,  result  In  cur  own 
incineration  and  quite  probably  the  fallout 
would  make  our  globe  uninhabitable.  'Vet, 
those  who  adv<x>ate  this  course  of  f'Jture 
action  are  acclaimed  as  realists  and  patriots. 
But  nny  n:an  who  would  propose  t;::it  all 
itidustry  .'■tpp  and  all  autos  lie  taken  from 
the  highways  in  order  to  make  our  at,mos- 
phere  habitable,  would  immediately  be 
l.r  inded  a.'-  ui.-une, 

.•fo  it  is  saue  to  tiestroy  the  whole  world 
and  yet  it  Is  cra/.y  to  take  e\irenie  a'''tion  to 
make  the  world  livable.  The  "balance  of 
terror"  has  certainly  unbalanced  something. 
The  bomb,  as  terrifying  as  it  is,  merely 
jiromises  the  extinction  of  life  All  men. 
'00  they  free  or  enslavf<i,  have  come  to  some 
individual  understandnig  with  the  fact  of 
fventual  death.  But  the  late.'t  visitation  from 
the  God  of  technolog\  }<t<  ■-.jv.sef  t'l  make  us 
l?ss  than  human  and  threatens  to  make  us 
.slaves. 

The  computer  demands  that  we  poor  dumb 
savages  otler  up  our  individuality,  our  dig- 
nity, and  our  privacy. 

It  provides  a  new  priesthood  with  a  tool 
to  drive  v.s  to  our  'Knees,  to  manipulate  our 
actions,  to  petrify  our  past  mistakes,  and 
makes  the  sword  of  Damocles  dangle,  gleam- 
ing with  Its  promise  of  eventual  destruction, 
in  every  Americans  future. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  computer  and  its  applications  not 
only  threaten  those  who  are  guilty  or  wlio 
wish  to  conceal  their  p  ist  Tiie  romp, iter 
threatens  us  all;  yes  even  that  man  who 
must  exist  somewhere  who  has  never  done 
anything  he  could  not  put  on  his  restmie. 
The  computer  is  not  only  a  super  fast  ad- 
ding machine;  It  is  more  than  an  automated 
filing  cabinet;  it  is  even  more  than  the  heart 
of  f.ir-tiung  connminication  s'.sten'is.  The 
application  of  computer  technology.  In  Its 
most  frightening  a'-pect,  h.as  perhaps  best 
been  described  by  Erich  FYomm  In  his  re- 
r-'^ntly  pubU.=hed  The  Revolution  of  Hope; 
Toil  ard  a  Hin^ianKfd  Trrh  nology: 

".^  specter  is  stalking  In  cur  midst  ...  A 
completely  mechanized  society,  devoted  to 
maximal  material  cuiput  and  consumption, 
directed  by  computers:  arid  m  this  social 
process,  man  hiniself  is  being  transformed 
into  a  part  of  the  total  n.achine.  well  fed 
and    entertained,    yet    passive,    unailve,    and 
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with  little  feeling.  With  the  victory  of  the 
new  society.  Individualism  and  privacy  will 
have   disappeared 

The  shattered  .schemes  of  all  the  dewy-eye<l 
Utopians  which  Utter  the  shores  of  history 
are  now  conceivable  All  the  beautiful  Ideal- 
isms which  so  quickly  turned  Into  ugly  forms 
of  fascism  can  now  be  engineered  and  Imple- 
mented Technology  h.is  made  the  world  so 
small  and  the  computer  has  given  men  such 
a  pwwerfiil  mistrument  of  social  control,  that 
Individual  dreams,  which  became  local  night- 
mares   Clin   now  be  worldwide  cAtastrophles. 

Dr.  Ida  Hoos.  of  the  Sp.u-e  Sciences  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  California,  lias  called 
my  attention  to  a  poem  by  Martyn  riWnner 
which  says  It  all : 

•  Gone  are  the  days  when  madness  waa  con- 

nned 
By  ;eas  or  hills  from  spreading  through  man- 

Icind: 
When,  though  a  Nero  fooled  upon  n  string. 
Wisdom    still    reigned    unruffled    in    Peking: 
.■\nd  God  m  welcome  smiled  upon  Buddha's 

face 
Though  Calvin  In  Geneva  preached  of  grace. 
For  now  our  Unked-up  globe  has  shrunk  so 

''Diall. 
One  Hither  In  It  means  mad  days  for  all " 

To  put  It  bluntly,  all  our  eegs  are  in  one 
b.isket  We  can  describe  where  we  are  by 
borrowing  the  terms  of  one  of  man's  truly 
great  technolcjgic.il  triumph.?-  we  are  all 
passengers  on  Spaceship  E.irth.'  following  a 
mof  t  •.incertaln  orbit 

This  then  Is  the  context  m  which  we  must 
consider  technology  and  American  society. 
Ramiflcations  of  our  actions  reverberate  In 
the  Capitols  of  the  world;  we  truly  live  In  a 
•Global  Village'. 

Understanding  that  we  are  talking  about 
.111  men.  let  us  consider  what  has  already 
happened  to  many  among  us  who  have  sur- 
rendered t-Ttallv  to  the  machine  and  Inhuman 
value  systems  Fromm  described  technological 
man  in  ; hese  chilling  terms:  •  .  <Hiavtng 
lost  compassion  and  empathy,  they  do  not 
touch  anybody — nor  can  they  be  touched. 
Their  triumph  m  life  is  not  to  need  anybody 
They  tike  pride  In  their  untouchablUty  and 
pleasure  in  hemg  able  to  hurt  .  Whether 
this  is  done  in  criminal  or  legitimate  ways 
depends  more  on  social  factors  than  on  psy- 
choliiglCiil  ones  " 

With  the  reins  of  computer  technology  in 
such  hands,  we  may  very  well  be  racing  to  our 
own  destruction  Certainly  a  free  spirit  Is  the 
most  obvious  victim  of  such  breathing  robots, 
.ind  free  government  Is  not  far  behind. 

Dr  F  A  Hayek,  who  was  professor  of 
mor.il  and  social  science  Jt  the  University 
of  Chicago  from  1950  to  1962,  puts  the  ulti- 
mate threat  In  these  terms: 

Man  owes  some  of  his  greatest  success  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  control 
social  life  In  the  past  the  spontaneous  forces 
of  growth  isserted  themselves  .igainst  the 
organized  coercion  of  the  state.  With  the 
technical  means  of  control  now  at  '.he  dis- 
pf>saJ  of  Government  such  asseruon  niny 
>  :  in  becom.?  impossible  ■ 

The  assertion  of  which  Dr  Havek  speaks  is 
not  only  that  of  organized  groups  striving 
to  control  policy;  it  is  also  Individual  man 
himself  vearning  to  be  a  part  of  the  world 
and  to  Influence  the  course  of  events  which 
feet  and  alter  his  times  Fromm  makes 
•he  extremely  valuable  point  that  If  man 
were  Infinitely  malleable.  If  social  pressures 
could  force  man  Into  any  mold,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  revolutions.  Man.  how- 
ever, -.imply  IS  not  made  that  way  Fromm 
describes  man  In  these  terms. 

The  dynamism  of  human  nature  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  human  In  primarily  rooted  In 
this  need  of  man  to  express  his  faculties  In 
relation  to  the  world  rather  than  In  his  need 
to  use  the  world  for  satisfaction  of  his  ph.'ivsl- 
nloglcal  necessities  This  meun.s  becjiuse  I 
have  eves,  I  have  the  need  ni  see         because 


X  have  a  heart,  I  have  the  neef^  to  feel  in 

short,  because  I  am  a  man.  I  am  In  need  of 
man  and  of  the  world." 

The  countervailing  force  which  technology 
and  the  computer  put  at  the  service  of  re- 
pressive Interests  has  been  described  by  a 
New  Left  critic  of  the  American  ^cene  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  endorse  the  totality  of  Paul 
Oocvdman's  Uleas,  but  he  doe-  make  a  number 
"if  provocative  points.  In  Like  a  Conquered 
P'Oiince.  CkKidman  says: 

Human  beings  tend  to  be  excluded  when  a 
logistic"  ( that  is.  a  computer-oriented)  "style 
becomes  universally  pervasive  so  that  values 
and  data  that  cannot  be  .standardized  and 
programed  are  excluded,  when  function  Is 
adjusted  to  ihe  technology  rather  than 
technology  to  function  when  there  de- 

velops an  establishment  of  manai;ers  and 
experts  who  license  and  allot  resources,  and 
which  deludes  Itself  that  It  alone  knows  the 
only  right  method  .  .  then  common  folk 
become  docile  rllents.  maintained  by  suffer- 
ance, or  they  are  treated  as  deviant  " 

Fromm  and  Goodman  are  suggestine  a  cru- 
cial point  to  those  of  us  in  this  njom  We  all 
have  a  sizable  stake  in  America  as  it  is  today; 
while  we  do  not  oppose  change  and  are  un- 
doubtedly not  reactionaries,   vet  we  are  all. 

I  would  suspect,  conservatives  in  the  sense 
that  we  believe  we  must  build  upon  the  past. 
Riot  and  rebellion  are  obnoxious  to  us  all  and 
we  would  unite  In  condemning  violence  as  an 
instrument  of  social  change  But  the  question 
must  be  asked:  does  our  emphasis  nn  the 
manipulations  of  technoloelcal  culture  deny 
man  the  npportunltv  to  express  himself*  Has 
'he  erection  of  Intricate  social  systems  which 
demand,  at  the  verv  least,  the  acquiescence 

if  ihe  minority,  placed  roadblocks  in  the  way 
•-■f  the  rational  use  of  human  I'eines''  In  mv 
view.  Fromm  and  Goodman  are  Implying  that 
Imposlne  a  mechanistic  cult\ire  between 
man  and  his  needs  to  affect  the  world  creates 
rebellion 

Here  may  Indeed  he  the  roots  of  the 
violence  we  see  around  us  Articulate  and 
aggressive  segments  of  our  sixrlety  nre  clam- 
oring for  Increased  participation  In  the  de- 
cision-making process  Blacks,  hippies,  stu- 
dents, ghetto  parents,  and  members  of  the 
dissenting  ncademy  are  united  In  demanding 

II  greater  piece  of  the  action  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  heightened  .«.ense  of  personal  Involve- 
ment in  and  control  over  their  own  destinies. 
All  around  us  we  see  real  anger,  spreading 
disenchantment  with  the  political  process. 
and  a  frequently  hysterical  ussault  against 
the  bastions  C't  orthodoxy  Let  me  make  It 
clear-  I  believe  there  I?  no  validity  In  vio- 
lence but  In  condemning  the  action  of  others 
we  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  do  not  bear  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  creating  an  en- 
vironment which,  by  its  Inhuman  svstems 
approach,  contributes  to  the  creation  of  vio- 
lence 

When  I  began  my  studies  of  privacy  over 
Ave  vears  ago,  I  felt  that  the  reaction  of 
man  to  a  depersonalized  iiimosphere  could 
be  expressed  by  a  quotation  from  Alfred 
North  ViTilrehead- 

"Men  might  sink  Into  mere  ro»ulne  repeti- 
tion ol  habitual  acts  and  accustomed  social 
processes  at  a  fairly  low  level,  utmost  brain- 
less, as  certain  Insects  can  run  a  stable 
society  though  they  have  no  brains," 

B\it  «.eelng  problems  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  ghettos  must  f^>rce  a  re-examlnatlon 
of  nil  our  c<-)ncepts  and  n  rr-evaluatlon  of 
toclal  and  political  mo<les  In  any  event.  It  Is 
perfectly  apparent  that  not  all  "common 
folk"  have  become  the  "docile  clients"  en- 
visioned bv  Goodman, 

Robert  Theobald  l«  concerned  with  the  im- 
psct  of  science  and  technology  on  society  and 
the  economy  He  has  written  exten.slvely  on 
the  problems  of  modernisation,  technologi- 
cal change,  and  economic  crowth  patterns 
In  \^»i4  he  made  a  «tntemeiit  which  I  feel 
Is  quite  relev.inf  to  ihe  lv«.ues  I  oni  discussing 
wiih  yo»i  this  evening 


"Whether  increasing  violence  and  social 
disorder  can  fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
computer  Is,  hfiwever.  peripheral  to  the  pos- 
slbllliv  of  the  development  of  a  police  state 
,  the  generalised  u.se  of  the  computer  as 
a  means  of  societal  control  threatens  to  de- 
stroy at  least  the  right  of  privacy,  and  very 
probably  all  the  present  rights,  of  the  In- 
dividual     .    " 

Theobald  Is  not  given  to  making  such 
statements  lightly  and  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  he  underlined  the  -aU"  In  that 
quotation. 

Two  years  later.  In  July  1966,  my  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  was 
presented  with  a  proposal  which  probublv 
w-ould  have  done  exactly  what  Tlieobakl 
warned  ivilght  happen  This  was  the  Bureatt 
of  the  Budget  suggestions  for  a  National  Data 
Dank,  Those  hearings  have  been  so  widely 
discussed  that  I  do  not  feel  I  shotild  go  Into 
the  ftill  story  now. 

Privacy  arid  Frcpdom  a  brilliant  1967  book 
by  Dr  Alan  We.stln,  and  the  soon  to  be 
P'.ibllshed  The  Death  of  Privacy,  by  Dr  Jer- 
ry Rosenberg  have  lengthy  sections  which 
describe  the  ramifications  of  our  hearings 

The  general  problem  of  computer  privacy 
Is  now  receiving  influential  attention  The 
American  Academy  of  .\rts  and  Sciences' 
Committee  on  the  year  2000  has  a  working 
party  on  "The  Social  Implications  of  the 
Computer"  The  Director,  Dr  R  M  Fano  c'. 
MIT.  has  Informed  me  that  at  least  a 
dozen  papers  will  be  published  this  year. 
The  .National  Academy  of  Science  recently 
formed  a  Computer  Science  and  Engineering 
Board  One  of  its  major  undertakings  will 
be  to  conduct  a  heavily  financed  study  of 
computers,  data  banks,  and  privacy  Final- 
ly, the  Harv.ird  University  Program  on  Tech- 
nology and  Society  will  publish  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  this  summer  under  the  ti- 
tle Inftirntation  Sv.WfWv  and  Drinocratic  Poli- 
tics. My  1966  speech,  "Science.  Privacy,  and 
Law — The  Need  For  a  Balance"  Is  to  be  in- 
cluded 

There  l-<  one  point  I  made  .U  the  1966 
hearings  on  "The  Computer  and  Invasion  of 
Privacy."  which  seems  generally  misunder- 
stood, I  said  that  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  data  contained  In  such  a  National  Data 
Bank  system  would  always  be  used  by  benev- 
olent  men   c  r   for  benevolent   pvirpcses. 

Some  people  felt  1  was  questioning  the 
integrity  of  officials  connected  with  federal 
statistical  programs:  that  Is  certainly  not 
true  In  fact.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  federal  officers  Involved  in  data  collec- 
tion and  publication  but  my  point  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  that  we  cannot  guarantee 
the  level  of  responsibility  of  the  future  users 
of  federally  cumplled  dossiers  on  Americans, 

In  addition,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
solely  of  Integrity.  Let  me  quote  a  statement 
made  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandels 
in  1028 :' 

'Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
govertiment  s  purposes  are  beneflc'.ent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  nlert  to  repel 
mv.ision  ot  their  liberty  by  evilminded  rul- 
ers The  greatest  dangers  to  libertv  lurk  :u 
The  insidious  encroachments  by  men  of  zeal, 
weU-meanmg    but    without    understandlnK  ' 

Erich  Fromm  provides  yet  another  Insight 
about   decently   motivated    social    planners: 

"Precisely  because  the  more  conventionally 
mlndetl  managers  do  not  lack  good  will,  but 
rather  imagination  and  vision  of  a  fully  hu- 
man life,  they  are  even  more  dangerous, 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanistic  plan- 
ning in  fact,  their  personal  decency 
makes  them  more  Imntune  to  doubts  about 
the  methods  of  their  planning." 

.\  viable  democracy  depends  on  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  people  can  go  their  own  way 
for  the  vast  majority  of  their  dally  experi- 
ences -.nd  satisfactions.  Freedom  !.-om  ei- 
ther subtle  «T  overt  coercion  Is  the  birth- 
right of  our  citizens.  In  a  nation  as  large  and 
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•us  complex  as  America,  which  contains  so 
many  different  ethnic  and  cultural  heritages, 
no  one  class  of  men— no  matter  ho-w  well 
educated  or  how  nobly  motivated — can  Im- 
pose the  standards  of  their  group  on  the  re- 
mainder of  American  society. 

I  would  like  to  Illustrate  this  from  first 
hearings  conducted  by  my  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  In  1965,  we  In- 
vestigated In-depth  the  premises,  principles, 
.md  procedures  of  those  who  create  and  ad- 
tnlnlster  psychological  tests.  These  were  de- 
cent liberal  men  whose  goal  was  to  under- 
stand our  society  and  to  move  toward  a 
<ound,  scientific  explanation  of  Interpersonal 
relationships.  Yet.  they  created  tests  which 
virtually  mirrored  their  own  preconceptions. 
To  prove  you  were  adjusted,  you  had  to  prove 
It  on  their  terms. 

For  example,  in  one  widely  used  test,  a 
preference  for  IJncoln  over  Washington  is 
marked  as  an  exhibition  of  a  feminine  char- 
,icterlstlc.  When  I  put  the  question  to  the 
t^xperts  who  were  testifying  that  Sonny  Lis- 
ten would  undoubtedly  prefer  Lincoln  be- 
,'ause  he  h.id  freed  the  Negro  people  from 
slavery,  I  was  met  with  a  stunning  lack  of 
understanding.  I  pressed  the  question  and 
innocently  inquired  which  of  the  experts  be- 
fore me  would  care  to  be  the  one  who  In- 
formed Soimv  Llston  that  he  was  unmascu- 
l;ne:  there  were  no  volunteers. 

.■\nother  question  which  was  asked  on  this 
test  was  'Do  you  believe  In  the  second  com- 
ing cf  Christ?"  This  was  placed  In  the  test, 
I  was  Informed,  to  determine  the  depth  of 
religious  feeltnar  in  the  person  taking  the 
test.  I  inquired  If  tills  question  were  removed 
from  tests  administered  to  Jews  and  other  re- 
lltjious  croups,  since  they  did  not  accept 
,Tesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  It  was 
hardly  conceivable  to  my  expert  witnesses 
that  anyone  could  h.ivc  v.ilues  totally  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  and  I  was  met  with  all 
.-orts  of  stylish  evivsioiis. 

This  points  up  a  very  real  danger  of  stand- 
ardization ,ind  social  rigidity  which  might 
now  frotii  fuch  a  powerful  Instrument  as  a 
National  Data  Bank,  The  very  same  people 
who  are  activelv  lobbying  for  a  truly  effec- 
tive suitistical  center,  containing  individual 
Identifying  information,  are  those  who  de- 
vised tests  which  characterize  Sonny  Listen 
effeminate  and  Rabbi  Wise  irreligious. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  a  plan  I  heard 
pVoposed  in  absolute  sincerity  by  some  of  the 
Tuost  re.sjjccted  social  scientists  in  our  nation. 
It  is  widelv  believed  V.vM  successful  Ameri- 
cans must  know  how-  and  why  some  Ameri- 
cans have  failed  Perhaps  I  should  put  that  a 
'.ittle  differently  and  say  that  some  Ameri- 
cans Just  cannot  understand  why  other 
.'\mericans  are  not  carbon  copies  of  them- 
selves. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  way  in  which 
America  Is  meetine  the  problem  of  poverty 
is  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing  This  is  certainly  socially  beneficial 
and  I  have  cast  many  votes  In  the  Congress 
to  attempt  to  insure  each  .'American  a  decent 
place  to  live  Yet.  the  social  scientists.  In 
their  zeal  to  discover  more  and  more  about 
the  disadvantaged  citizen,  proposed  to  use 
;ow  cost  housing  a.=  a  pre.it  pool  of  research 
and  those  who  lived  In  it  as  guinea  pigs. 
They  seriously  proposed  to  bug  each  room 
in  each  apirtmcnt  of  a  federally  sponsored 
>iw-rent  project.  They  would  then  feed  every 
>ingle  .sentence  uttered  by  the  apartment 
dwellers  into  a  computer.  This  computer 
would  then  deliver  a  profile  of  these  Amerl- 
rans  and  their  habits  and  compare  the  sta- 
tistical profiles  to  Americans  who  have 
made  it," 

I  was  outraged  when  I  heard  this  sugges- 
tion and  It  was  not  carried  out.  The  casual 
willingness  to  turn  a  citiren's  life  Into  a 
fishbowl  did  not  concern  these  social  scien- 
tists: valuable  research  could  be  gained  and, 
while  the  Bill  of  Rights  certainly  protected 
their  privacy.  It  was  not  relevent  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  research,   i 


This  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Aldous 
Huxley:  "Who  will  mount  guard  over  otir 
guardians,  who  will  engineer  the  engineers? 
The  answer  Is  a  bland  denial  that  they  need 
any  supervision  .  .  .  PH.  D.'s  In  sociology  will 
never  be  corrupted  by  power.  Like  Sir  Gala- 
had's their  strength  Is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
because  their  heart  Is  pure;  and  their  heart 
Is  pure  because  they  are  scientists  and  have 
taken  six  thousand  hours  of  social  studies." 
No  matter  from  what  source  they  may 
come,  unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy  must 
be  Identified  and  resisted.  Liberty  under  law 
Is  our  foundation  as  a  stable  nation  and  It  is 
my  conviction  that  a  suffocating  sense  of 
surveillance  will  restrict  liberty  and,  ulti- 
mately, undermine  law. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  praise,  yet  again,  the  brlUance  of 
those  who  drafted  It,  While  privacy  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution  contain  provi- 
sions guaranteeing  rights  to  the  Individual 
which  covered  completely  the  range  of  pri- 
vacy invasion  known  In  the  18th  century.  A 
man  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  home 
to  quarter  troops;  a  man  cannot  be  forced 
to  give  testimony  against  himself;  a  man  has 
the  right  to  face  his  accuser  in  an  adversary 
proceeding  with  the  advice  of  legal  counsel. 
Most  Important,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
concepts  rendered  Into  the  Engli.'-h  l.inguage. 
The  Fourth  Amendment  states  simply:  "Tl-ie 
right  of  the  people  to  be  sectire  in  tl-ieir 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause  .  .  " 

In  perhaps  Its  most  powerful  recent  mani- 
festation, Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  GrlviiO/d  Case  In  1965, 
cites  a  number  of  constitutional  guarantees 
and  proclaims:  ".  ,  ,  The  Bill  of  Rights  have 
penumbras  formed  by  emanations  from  those 
guarantees  that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance." Sections  of  the  First,  Third.  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  create  "Zones 
of  Privacy,"  according  to  Justice  Dcuclas, 

Commenting  on  tlie  Grtsu-old  Case  iv.  The 
Wisconsin  Law  Review  in  1966.  Princeton's 
Cromwell  Professor  of  Law.  William  Beaney, 
states:  ".  .  ,  It  should  be  made  clear  tliat 
the  privacy  to  which  all  persons  may  l.iy 
clain-i  is  not  a  sterile  or  outmoded  individual 
assertion.  It  is  not  a  claim  restricted  to  an 
aristocratic  class,  or  to  a  few  eccentrics  who 
might  prefer  to  resign  from  the  h-jman 
race  ...  A  freedom  to  determine  the  extent 
to  w-hich  others  may  sliare  in  one's  spiritual 
nature,  and  the  ability  to  protect  one  s  be- 
liefs, thoughts,  emotions,  and  scn.sation.s  from 
unreasonable  intrusions  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  life  in  a  free  society  " 

We  see  then  that  the  Constitution  cf  tiie 
United  States  provides  a  bulwark  auainst 
those  who  would  turn  America  li-ito  a  total 
surveillance  society.  But  there  are  a'.-ways 
forces  at  w-ork  to  Invade  privacy  in  an  al- 
legedly noble  pursuit  or  for  other  less  ad- 
mirable reasons.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  American  experience,  many  saw  a  threat 
to  our  Infant  free  republic  in  the  proposed 
Allen  and  Sedition  Laws.  In  the  debate  over 
those  laws  In  the  5th  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Edward  Livingston  made  a  ringing  dec- 
laration of  what  would  happen  to  society 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  empow- 
ered to  strip  away  protections  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  a  passionate  speech,  he  made  one 
of  the  most  accurate  predictions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  future  actions  aK.iinst  freedom. 
In  1798,  Livingston  said: 

"The  system  of  .espionage  bcinc  thus  estab- 
lished, the  country  will  swarm  with  inform- 
ers, spies,  delators,  and  all  the  cdious  reptile 
tribe  that  breed  In  the  sunshine  of  despotic 
power.  The  hours  of  the  most  unsuspected 
confidence,  the  intimacies  of  friendship  or 
the  recesses  of  domestic  retirement  will  af- 
ford no  security.  The  companion  whom  you 
most  trust,  the  friend  in  whom  you  must 
confide,  are  tempted  to  betray  your  impru- 


dence; to  misrepresent  your  words;  to  convey 
them,  distorted  by  calumny,  to  the  secret 
tribunal  where  suspicion  is  the  only  evidence 
that  Is  lieard." 

Let  me  repeat:  that  was  1798,  not  19841 
To  make  the  Bill  cf  Rlsjhts  a  living  euUty 
in   a  technologically  sophisticated  world   re- 
quires    unceasing     vlsUence.     The     dangers 
described    by    Representative    LuuiL'ston    in 
the  6th  Concress  are  still  facina  tliose  of  us 
in  the  91st   Congress.  For  the  United  States 
now  lias  the  capacity  to  establish  a  system  of 
strict  records  surveillance  wliich  w-a.s.  and  Is, 
tlie  hallmark  of  European  totalitarian  states 
and   which   was   specifically    rejected    by    our 
Foundini;  Fathers.  The  hlcb  of  federal,  .state, 
local  and  private  agencies  bulge  with  dossiers 
ou    Americans.    A    perfectly    understandable 
thrust  tow-ard  makine  the  operation  of  thc.-e 
a.-encies   more   e:hcient   and   economical   has 
encouraged  the  use  of  computerized  ir.forma- 
tion  systems.  The  most  recent  Investigation 
of  my  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inva.sion  ol 
Privacy  brought  forth  the  statement  tiial  cue 
I)nvate    credit    organization    conlidentlv    ex- 
pects   to    have    tlie    record    of    every    man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country  w-iihln  us 
computerized  system  In  five  years.  An  individ- 
ual's credit  history  can  be  retrieved  and  read 
anyw-here  in  the  country  w-ithin  t'.vo  minutes 
after  the  request  is  initiated. 

Tills  tremendous  ability  to  store  and  re- 
trieve data  ha.=  a  basic  effect  on  America. 
Throughout  history,  v:e  have  been  k:iow-n  as 
the  nation  of  tlie  second  chance  Immiarants 
flocked  Xii  our  shores  because  we  o:lered  a 
r.ew  bezinnmg  for  people  who  found  other 
Micieties  frustrating  and  repressive.  Yet.  tlie 
.tbility  to  weave  a  web  of  data  around  e.ich 
individual,  to  recall  every  event  of  a  persons 
p.ti.t.  threatens  to  make  this  a  one  chance 
society. 

Ill  the  same  sense,  we  witnessed  an  inter- 
nal migration  in  the  19th  centurv.  Our  erow- 
iia;  population  could  expand  throughout  our 
unused  lands  within  the  boraers  of  America. 
The  concept  of  a  frontier  -w-as  an  essential 
precondition  to  the  expansivcness  of  the 
.\merican  society  and.  a.s  Frederick  Jack.son 
Turner  pointed  out,  helped  shape  t:ie  Aineri- 
c.ui  clraracier. 

New  space  for  tiie  body  created  a  new  life 
for  ti'ie  mind. 

Ihls  brink's  me  to  the  final  portion  of  my 
?I>eech  this  evening  and  to  what  I  would 
reeard  as  Its  most  significant  section.  The 
aretunent  o\er  privacy  is  Irequently  currfused 
ijv  the  belief  that  it  is  space  alone  fnat  is  the 
.^iroiect  under  d.scussion.  This  narrow  em- 
jihahii  perniiis  the  legitimate  objection  that 
man  i.s  a  social  creature  and  that  he  demai-ids 
interaction  with  his  lellow-s. 

if  privacy  merely  rclers  ui  a  physical  area, 
tlus  view  is  periect.lv  correct  Everyone  knows 
that  city  life  lacks  many  of  the  comforts  and 
graces  of  r:iral  life,  and  yet  urbanization  is 
perhaps  the  central  fact  of  popul;t'„:on  move- 
ment tliroughout  history.  So  it  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  ignore  the  absolu**  neces- 
sity for  man  to  seek  the  company  of  neigh- 
bors. Ye',  most  observers  liave  lotmd  an 
equally  powerful  counterforce  and  that  is 
withdrawal  from  soc.ety  for  certain  periods. 
In  1961.  Sociologist  Erving  Goffman  de- 
scribed this  basic  confiict  in  these  terms: 

"Our  sense  of  being  a  person  can  come 
from  beins  drawn  lut-o  a  w-ider  social  unit; 
our  sense  of  selihood  c.-iu  arise  through  the 
Ir^tle  ways  in  which  we  resist  the  pull.  Our 
status  is  backed  by  t'ne  solid  buildings  of  the 
world,  while  our  sense  of  personal  Identity 
often  resides  in  the  cracks." 

The  concept  of  space  for  the  health  of  the 
s.)cieties  of  lower  animals  w-a-s  the  subject  of 
a  brilliant  book  bv  Robert  Ardrey,  Published 
in  1966,  The  Tc-ritO':a!  Unpvatwe  sets  fc">rth 
example  after  exan-iple  of  animal  behavior 
which  suggests  that  the  physical  ordering 
and  control  over  s;>ace  is  a  ba,slc  drive.  This 
powerful  instinct  in  lower  animals  is  shown 
to  precede  matins  and  Is  demonstrated  a-s  the 
ma'or  way  m  which  one  individual  differ- 
entiates itself  from  the  rest  of  his  species. 
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\r'lrey  niaXes  a  cumpelUng  ari?ument  that 
aeniands  the  c«>nclU3lon  that  what  operate* 
a<j  .rtiversaUy  in  iinlmals  U  relevant  to  un- 
lep^tanding  human   nature  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  per- 
sonality needs  a  peychological  living  space 
Ju3t  as  the  body  Insists  upon  sn  are»  of  phys- 
icil  .luriinomy  I  believe  that  The  Territo- 
rial Imperstlve  In  lower  animals  has  a  coun- 
terpart in  nxan  which  I  caJl  The  Intellectual 
Imperative  The  Intellectual  Imperative  Is  as 
esaentaal  to  mental  health  as  The  Terrlunrlal 
Imperative  Ls  to  a  sense  of  physical  security 
In  my  ^lew  psychological  intetfrlty  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  bodily  Integrity  A  stable  society 
cannot  be  constructed  or  maintained  if  ille- 
gal searches  and  seizures  are  permitted 
through  a  nians  ideas  and  beliefs  while  his 
papers  and  effects  are  protected  by  law 

When  I  rirst  ralse<l  que-it.iids  Mhout  the 
validity  of  the  use  of  the  fxjlygraph  five  years 
ago,  I  called  It  "mental  wiretapping."  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  lie  -le'eot.urs  ;  ist  did  not 
work  at  anv  reliable  level  of  accuracy  was 
important  to  my  oppxieltlon  as  well  as  the 
f.i.ct  that  the  training  of  the  polvgraph  op- 
erator was  frequently  so  Incredibly  sli.ppy. 
But.  bisically.  what  I  objected  to  was  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  man  that  nr.  .ne  can 
invade  without  the  full  approval  of  the  Indi- 
vidual (r  no  case  should  It  be  a  precondi- 
tion for  employment  at  lower  or  clerical 
levels,  which  was  the  situation  I  uncovered 
m  certain  federal   agencies  In    1964 

In  1958,  Pope  Plus  XII  made  this  state- 
ment And  Just  as  It  Is  Illicit  to  appropriate 
another's  goods  or  to  make  an  attempt  on 
his  bodily  integrity  without  his  corusent.  so 
It  Is  not  permissible  to  enter  into  his  inner 
domain  against  his  will,  whatever  the  tech- 
nique or  method  used  " 

Similarly,  the  ^pread  of  Information  about 
a  man  must  be  under  his  control  Naturally. 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  stable  society,  law  must  be 
tiialntalned  and  the  tools  that  science  and 
technology  have  provided  us  must  be  used 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who  obey  the 
1  iw  But  -IS  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated, 
technology  frequently  operates  by  its  own 
laws  which  .ire  occasionally  peripheral,  .it 
best,  to  the  purposes  of  society  To  conduct 
.1  normal,  healthy  life  a  man  must  have  pri- 
vacy and  th  s  means  that  he  must  have  areas 
where  he  Is  assured  of  protection  from  what 
Livingston  called  the  odious  reptile  tribe  " 
Professor  Charles  Fried  of  the  Harvard  Liiw 
School  puts  the  need  for  privacy  In  extreme 
terms.  He  says: 

Privacy  Is  the  necessary  context  for  rela- 
tionships we  would  hardly  be  human  if  we 
had  to  do  without — the  relationships  of  love. 
friendship,  and  trust  Intimacy  is  the  sharing 
of  information  atwut  one  s  actions,  beliefs,  or 
emotions  which  one  does  not  share  with  all 
and  which  one  has  the  right  not  to  share 
with  anyone  By  conferring  this  right,  privacy 
creates  the  moral  capital  which  we  spend  in 
friendship  sind  love  " 

In  my  concept  of  The  Intellectual  Impera- 
tive, man  may  choose  those  in  whom  he 
wishes  to  contide,  He  may  discuss  any  issue 
In  rtJiy  terms  he  may  desire  and  be  assured 
that  an  indiscretion  of  phrase  or  even  an  In- 
decency of  thought  win  remain  private  A 
space  of  psychological  control  permits  ideas 
to  be  discussed  freely  and  openly  within  his 
territory  and  with  the  guarantee  that  strict 
public  .iccountablllty  will  not  follow  It  Is 
just  this  blurring  of  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate which  makes  Invasion  of  privacy  so 
pbnoxious  to  personal  Integrity  and  to 
civ.Uzed  society.  No  idea  springs,  like  Athena 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  fully  formed  The 
translation  of  idea  Into  Insight,  of  knowledge 
into  wisdom,  follows  as  many  different 
courses  as  there  are  individuals  who  think.  It 
Is  imp'jsslble  to  produce  a.  flow  chart  which 
can  predict  or  channel  the  maturation  of  a 
thought 

This  leads  to  the  psychological  truth  that 
the  betrayal  of  intimacy  is,  in  essence,  the 


i,'re.ite8t  invasion  of  privacy  But  It  is  equally 
harmful  to  society  if  the  e\perlenres  of  prl- 
\.it«  life  become  shallow  if  you  cannot  reside 
in  ;in  atmosphere  of  security.  If  you  must 
remain  guarded—  suspicious  of  those  In  whom 
you  confide — you  diminish  the  commitments 
of  private  life  And  without  something  to  de- 
fend, without  relationships  of  trust  and  love 
In  your  private  life,  you  are  going  to  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  strongly  defend  the  public 
vfceU.ire 

Wh  It  I  am  saying  Is  that  The  Intellectual 
Imperative  permits  man  to  strengthen  his 
belief  in  abstractions  like  patrioil.>;m  by 
creating  personal  realities  like  friendship  and 
trust  I  believe  that  my  concept  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Imperative  leads  to  the  point  that 
>ou  cannot  love  anything,  if  you  iire  .ifrald 
to  reveal  yourself  to  another 

The  control  of  the  flow  of  Information 
about  yourself,  about  your  actions,  about 
your  beliefs,  is  then  seen  as  a  crucial  aspect 
of  a  dynamic  .-.oclety  Urban  muss  culture 
has  destroyed  for  most  ijf  us  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  freely  The  Terrtt<jrlal  impera- 
tive; the  advance  of  computer  and  other 
technologies  threatens  The  Intellectual  Im- 
perative Physically,  we  are  constantly  In  a 
crowd.  Intellectually,  technology  has  pro- 
vided devices  to  make  our  forgotten  actions 
.ind  our  unacknowledged  thoughts  known  to 
the  crowd  This  Is,  I  bclle\e,  what  Is  meant 
by  depersonalization  and  Uehumanlzatlon 
and.  .ts  I  have  tried  to  suggest  earlier,  may 
be  a  root  cause  for  the  violence  in  our  nation 

The  American  use  of  technology  has  made 
man  Immense-  within  the  next  few  months, 
J  human  footstep  will  be  on  the  surface  nf 
the  motin  Yet  technology  has  also  diminished 
man  ind  threatens  to  make  him  less  than 
human  While  every  computer  card  receUed 
from  a  l.irge  organisation  us  a  bill,  a  financial 
-statement,  or  a  summation  of  personal  his- 
tory carries  the  warning  Do  not  fold,  mutl- 
1  ite.  or  spindle."  individual  man  receives 
Utile  assurance  from  the  sender  th.it  he  him- 
self will  not  be  folded,  mutilated,  and 
spindled 

There  are  those  who  say  that  anyone  who 
criticizes  the  forms  taken  by  the  new  tech- 
uology  Is  somehow  .igainst  technology  and. 
therefore,  progress  Tliere  is  the  Implication 
that  the  expression  of  some  of  the  views  I 
have  (,'iven  you  this  evening  would  have 
caused  me  to  oppose  the  use  of  indoor  plumb- 
ing because  it  destroyed  a  sixrlety  based 
around  the  village  pump  This  l.i  simply  not 
true.  To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  I  come  to 
pralie  the  new  technology,  not  to  bury  it  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  praise  man  and 
=.ee  that  he  Is  not  burled  under  comput?r- 
geuerated  data.  Computer  professionals  by 
.md  l.irge  know  the  limitations  of  their  ma- 
chines .ind  they  know  that  the  output  of  i 
computer  Is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
daui  led  in.  The  standard  acronym  is  GIGO: 
Garbage  In:  Garbage  Out  My  purpose  Is  'o 
disabuse  nonprofessionals  of  the  notion  that 
It  really   means  Garbage  In.  Gospel  Out 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech.  I  con- 
structed a  slightly  facetious  example  of  tech- 
nology as  God  and  man  as  humble  peni- 
tent Some  of  the  most  vocal  defenders  of 
the  unevaluaied  use  of  technology  sound 
very  much  us  If  they  truly  believe  they  Hre 
theologians  and  that  they  are  Justifying  the 
operations  Immutable  laws,  which  are  un- 
changeable because  they  are  the  dicta  of 
divinity 

I  take  quite  the  opposite  view.  Tools  are 
for  the  use  of  man  and  their  '.  alld  use  does 
not  harm  man;  only  their  abuse  does.  Al- 
though I  may  b«  widely  known  as  a  com- 
puter critic.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  forceful 
assertion  of  privacy  need  not  be  contradic- 
tory to  the  fullest  exploitation  of  the  miracle 
of  electronic  data  processing.  The  computer 
Is  as  vital  to  efficient  government  as  civil 
liberties  are  to  the  citizens  confidence  in 
democratic  government  This  search  for  a 
balance,  the  attempt  to  isolate  and  control 


the  toxic  elements  In  the  t  inic  of  technol- 
ogy. Is  now  a  major  challenge.  For.  basically, 
it  challenges  our  faith  In  ourselves.  It  chal- 
lenges our  ability  to  use  our  skills  In  the 
service   of   man. 

John  Dlebold  has  probably  coined  more 
money  from  the  new  technology  than  any 
other  man;  he  even  coined  the  word  'auto- 
mation.' In  1964.  he  made  the  statement 
with  which  I  would  like  to  close  my  speech 

"The  problem  of  identifying  and  under- 
standing goals  to  match  the  new  means  that 
technology  provides  us  Is  the  central  prob- 
lem of  our  time — one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems m  human  history.  Its  solution  can  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  one  of  the  most 
linport.int  areas  for  human  activity  And  the 
time  Is  now" 

In  1969,  even  more  than  ever,  the  time  « 
now. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
•iinammous  consent  that  the  Senate  co 
into  executive  se.ssion  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation at  the  desk,  as  reported  earlier 
today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  i.s  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  uh  THE  INTERIOR 

The  h'clslative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harrison  Locsch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection.  the  nomination  is  conHrmed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  conlinnation 
of  this  nomination 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^'iu  that  the  Senat^^  re- 
.sume  the  conMderation  of  Ifsislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 


THE  ABM  AND  MONTANA 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  President  Ni.xon  presented  a 
new  concept  of  an  ABM  .•system  to  the 
Nation.  Since  then,  liis  rroposal  has  been 
elaborated  on  by  the  executive  branch 
Committees  of  the  Senate  are  now  en- 
g&ged  in  tr>inR  to  clarify  what  U  '-s  that 
has  been  .^u^sested.  The  examination  of 
the  proposal  may  be  expected  to  continue 
at  least  for  several  weeks 

In  due  course  the  issue  of  the  ABM 
should  emerge  m  legislative  form  on  the 
Moor  of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  when  that  time  comes, 
ambiKUities  and  obscurities  will  have 
been  removed.  By  then,  hopefully,  scien- 
f-fic  fact  will  have  been  separated  from 
.science  fiction.  By  then,  substantial  dan- 
i:ers  from  .ibroad  and  practicable  de- 
fenses against  them  should  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  paranoid  possibili- 
ties By  then,  we  should  have  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  cost  of  the  newly 
proposed  system.  By  then,  too,  we  should 
better  be  able  to  understand  the  prospect.s 
uf  breaking  the  act  ion- react  ion  pattern 
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of  two  decades — the  nuclear  arms  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  which,  while  pursued 
m  the  name  of  .security  by  each  nation, 
has  lead  to  jjreaU'r  insecurity  for  both 
nations  and  the  world. 

In  .sliort.  when  the  issue  reaches  the 
Senate  floor,  we  .should  have  a  clear  idea 
not  only  of  the  reliability  of  the  ABM 
but  also  of  the  relevance  or  redimdance 
of  Its  deployment.  We  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  weigh  the  priorities  of  the 
ABM  in  tiie  external  .security  structure 
of  the  Nation  against  urgent  require- 
ments for  internal  stability  and  prog- 
ress. 

It  lias  been  said  that  it  would  profit 
us  little  to  concentrate  on  internal  na- 
tional needs  only  to  have  the  Nation 
fall  victim  to  an  external  aggressor. 
That  is  true;  but  would  it  profit  us  more 
to  build  another  massive  ring  of  nuclear 
defense  of  questionable  value  around  de- 
cay inc  cities  and  impxjverished  rural 
areas.^  Would  it  profit  us  more,  in  an 
obsessive  concentration  on  potential 
threats  from  abroad,  to  overlook  the  ac- 
tual threat  from  within — the  threat  of 
a  society  confused  by  inner  strife  and 
lacked  by  violence,  crime,  and  disorder? 

Tl^e.se  questions  are  appropriate  to 
the  Senates  consideration  of  the  ABM 
because  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
missile  system.  There  are  grave  doubts 
:  s  to  its  costs — if  not  Its  initial  costs, 
lis  ultimate  cost.s — and  may  I  say  once 
auain,  the  day  of  automatic  acceptance 
if  expenditures  in  the  name  of  security — 
however  superfluous,  duplicative,  or 
wasteful  the  expenditures — that  day  is 
over  in  the  Senate.  There  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Safe- 
guard .system,  as  there  were  with  the  Sen- 
tinel. There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  its  ef- 
I'>ct  on  Soviet -United  States  arms  com- 
,  etition.  There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
argency  of  its  deplojTnent  in  the  light  of 
ither  national  needs.  All  of  these  uncer- 
lainties  should  be  explored  in  full  in  the 
Senate:  and  they  will  be  explored. 

By  contrast,  there  is  one  matter  which, 

t  would  be  my  hope,  will  not  enter  into 

onsidcration.   I   refer  to  the  economic 

enetit   which   presumably   will   flow   to 

i-rtain  States  in  the  form  of  Federal  ex- 

enditures  for  the  missile  system.  It  is 

articularlv  appropriate  that  I  address 

lyself  to  this  question.  One  of  the  two 

tes  at  which  ABM's  would  be  located 

mtially  is  the  Malmstrom  Minuteman 

iistallation    in    central-northern    Mon- 

ma:  the  other  is  in  North  Dakota.  While 

.ie.se   two  States   are  immediately  in- 

olved.  the  situation  is  not  without  its 

naloL'ies  elsewhere  since  it  seems  clear 

'  Mat  the  extension  of  the  system  to  many 

her  States  is  already  expected. 

Insofar  as  the  people  of  Montana  are 

Mcerncd  they  liave  been  willing  to  as- 

iine  an  equitable  share  of  the  responsi- 

iity  for  the  Nation's  military  defense. 

"lie  families  of  Montana,  as  have  other 

\iiiencan  families,  have  suffered  the  per- 

':ial  fzrief  of  dead  and  wounded  in  the 

'  inflict  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  also  welcomed  to  the  State, 

:i  the  past,  various  military  installations 

iiich  have  been  deemed  essential  to  the 

uefense  of  the  Nation.  To  be  sure,  these 


installations  have  resulted  in  some  ex- 
penditures of  wealth  in  the  State  but  they 
have  also  brought  burdens  m  the  lorm  of 
increased  loads  on  the  services  of  local 
governments — police,  fire,  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  people  of  the  State 
have  accepted  these  burdens  alonp  with 
the  benefits  since  they  have  accepted  the 
national  necessity  for  the  installations. 

Similarly,  an  ABM  deployment  at 
Malmstrom  would  undoubtedly  provide 
some  economic  stimulus  to  the  region, 
even  though  the  benefits  would  be  small 
and  they  would  dwindle  rapidly  once  the 
initial  construction  were  complete.  Such 
was  the  experience  on  a  much  greater 
scale  at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  The 
building  of  this  most  modern  of  jet  fa- 
cilities brought  a  convergence  of  several 
thousand  persons  to  i^rovide  skills  and 
labor  for  construction.  After  10  .-.ears. 
however,  that  costly  effort  has  been 
scrapped:  the  field  has  been  closed  as  ob- 
solete and  unnecessary-.  It;-:  closing  leaves 
a  swollen  population  in  the  Gla.sgow  re- 
gion, filled  with  an  understandable  con- 
cern about  their  personal  futures  and  the 
future  of  the  community. 

May  I  say  that  the  decision  to  estab- 
lish the  Glasgow  base  was  .<;trictly  that 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  The  people 
of  Montana  did  not  seek  this  installation. 
The  Senators  from  Montana  did  not  seek 
it.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
placement  even  though  I  am  now  doing 
whatever  I  can  to  have  the  base  con- 
verted to  a  useful  civilian  function. 

I  am  doing  so  because,  as  a  Senator, 
I  have  a  valid  concern  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  my  State,  particularly  as 
they  are  affected  by  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  have  said  it  many 
times,  and  I  say  it  again:  I  am,  before 
all  else,  a  Senator  of  Montana  and  of  the 
United  States. 

I  make  no  apologies,  therefore,  for 
working  to  try  to  find  some  civilian  use- 
fulness for  the  Glasgow  base.  Neither  do 
I  apologize  for  having  helped  to  bring  to 
Montana  a  Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the 
Flathead  or  a  Libby  Dam  on  the  Koo- 
tenai. Nor  do  I  regret  resisting,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  cavernous  impersonality 
of  this  Government  which  would  have 
brought  about  the  closing  of  a  desper- 
ately needed  veterans  hospital  at  Miles 
City. 

We  have — all  of  us  in  the  Senate — 
sought,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  en- 
hance the  welfare  of  our  States.  It  is 
neither  petty  nor  irrelevant  to  make  that 
effort.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  'Ahy  ve 
are  here.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  Nation  moves  toward  a  greater  unity 
and  equity  among  all  of  its  citizens,  be- 
cause out  of  the  progress  of  the  several 
States  has  come  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  same  token,  out  of  jDrosrams 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  have  come  benefits  to  the 
people  of  our  States.  I  refer  to  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program,  medicare,  educa- 
tional aid,  programs  to  curb  water  and 
air  pollution,  and  countless  other  s^jci?.! 
measures  which  have  been  of  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Montana  as  well  as  to  tens 
of  millions  of  other  Americans. 
In  the  end,  gains  for  the  Nation  are 


gains  for  the  people  of  the  States.  In  tlie 
end.  gains  for  the  people  of  liie  States 
will  be  gain.s  for  the  Nation.  If  this  pro- 
posed ABM  missile  system,  tiicrefore.  is 
right  for  the  Nation,  it  will  be  right  far 
Montana.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the  Nation, 
however,  the  location  of  one  s;te  at 
Malmstrom  cannot  make  it  right. 

What  economic  benefit  to  a  M,in:ana 
community  will  equal  the  additional  ta;<w 
burdens  and  the  new  mllanon  which 
will  wei2h  on  all  the  people  of  Montana 
and  the  Nation  if  the  cost  of  the  ABM 
projxisal  rims  to  many  bullions  oi  dol- 
lars? If  the  .system  becomes  an  insa- 
tiable maw  for  the  cons'omption  of  public 
resources,  who  will  pay  for  the  neglect 
of  other  urgent  national  needs,  if  not  all 
the  jjeople  cf  the  Nation,  including 
Montanans,' 

The  ABM  jjropcsal  i.--  not  .lu.-t  another 
ijublic  works  project.  Ii  is  not  some 
trivial  boond.or.ple.  a  mmor  item  out  ol 
the  military  pork  barrel.  It  touches  ques- 
tions which  i-'o  to  the  .structure  of  a  free 
society  and  to  the  civilized  survival  of 
this  Nation,  the  Soviet  I'nion.  and.  jjer- 
haps.  of  ail  nations.  What  lucal  economic 
benefit  can  take  jjrecedence  over  inese 
life  and  death  i.ssues?  If  the  !;roi)osal  is 
wasteful,  dancerous,  defective,  and  cjun- 
terproductive  to  the  peace  of  the  Nation, 
of  -Ahat  lasting  value  can  it  be  to  the 
State  of  Montana? 

To  permit  considerations  of  some  local 
monetary  gain  to  enter  into  the  ABM 
decision  would  be  tantamount  to  decid- 
ing to  continue  the  Vietnamese  war  be- 
rause  it  has  kept  the  helicopter  industry 
prosperous.  May  I  say  to  the  Senate  that 
I  regard  this  issue  as  so  serious  that  if  I 
thought  I  might  be  influenced  by  such 
considerations,  I  would  not  participate 
in  deciding  this  question  m  the  Senate. 

The  people  of  Montana  have  permit- 
ted me  to  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Senate  for  many  years. 
They  have  stayed  with  me  through 
many  decisions — some  of  which  they 
have  approved,  some  of  v.hich  they  have 
disapproved.  They  have  been  most  tol- 
erant and  understanding.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve their  tolerance  i.'^  such,  however, 
that  they  would  understand  a  \ote  by  nie 
on  this  question  on  the  basis  of  so.me 
ephemeral  economic  benefit.  They  are 
not  that  cynical:  1  am  not  that  cynical. 

Whatever  factors  may  enter  into  my 
conclusions  on  the  ABM.  let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  now.  that  the  proposed 
Malmstrom  location  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  people  of  Montana  do  not  put  profits 
before  peace.  As  a  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  will  not  put  profits  before  peace. 


S.  1732— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  A  CRATER  OF  THE 
MOON  WILDERNESS  AREA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  u  bill  to 
desicnate  certain  lands  in  the  Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument  in 
Idaho  as  wilderness. 

This  proposed  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  submitted  to  Congress  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  Septen.ber  3,  1964  '78 
Stat.  890). 
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The  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument  has  be«n  a  major  attraction 
In  my  State  of  Idaho  since  it  was  estab- 
lished by  Presidential  proclamation  .n 
li)24.  As  now  constituted,  the  monument 
Includes  53.545  acres,  and  contains  a  re- 
markable Assure  eruption  with  its  associ- 
ated volcanic  cones,  craters,  rifts,  lava 
Hows,  caves.  naturaJ  bridi^es  as  well  as 
other  scientific  ;)henomena  character- 
istic of  volcanic  action. 

This  bill  would  designate  40.785  acres 
within  the  monunient  as  wilderness,  all 
of  which  IS  federally  owned 

The  area  is  located  in  Butte  and  Blaine 
Counties  ;n  south-central  Idaho.  Com- 
bined U  S  Highway  JO.  26  and  93A  passes 
through  the  monument. 

Mr.  President,  the  monument  land- 
scape is  stark  and  awesome.  From  fls- 
.■^Ul^'s  m  ttie  earth's  «;ru.st.  broad  sheets 
and  :lows  of  lava  have  spread  across 
the  nearly  level  Snake  River  plain.  In 
places  the  lava  has  a  ropelike  appear- 
ance. Elsewhere  it  forms  rough,  jagged 
ma.«!.se»  m  many  strange  contours.  A 
series  of  cinder  cones  rise  as  high  as  800 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  are  a  magnet 
for  visitors. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  land- 
scapes in  America.  Although  the  lava 
floods  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  their 
path,  leaving  a  barren  and  sterile  :and. 
more  than  200  varieties  of  hardy  plants 
eventually  established  themselves  Vis- 
itors in  the  spring  are  oft«n  astonished 
to  see  bright  pink  and  yellow  pompon 
flowers  on  the  open  slopes,  and  dwarf 
monkeyfloucrs  siving  a  magenta  cast 
to  wide  areas  of  cinder  In  June  and  July. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  descn-nive 
articles  ever  written  on  the  Craters  of 
the  Moon  National  Monument  was  that 
by  Roger  J.  Contor.  a  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  monument,  in  the  1966-67 
winter  edition  of  the  Living  Wilderness, 
a  publication  oi  the  Wilderness  Society. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  and  the  text  of  the  bill,  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  huhly  appro- 
priate that  m  this  year  of  1969.  when 
American  astronauts  plan  an  actual 
landing  on  the  moon,  that  the  Conaess 
take  action  to  preserve  as  wilderness  a 
larue  portion  of  this  fabulous  lunar-like 
landscape  on  our  own  planet. 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  forecast,  that  be- 
cause of  these  lunar  expeditions,  incrfas- 
inu  thousands  of  visitors  will  be  drawn 
to  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument — and  therefore  the  added 
protection  of  wilderness  classification  for 
this  unique  phenomenon  may  well  be 
urgent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnt- 
ed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled, 
'The  Proposed  Tiitimaba  Wilderness  nf 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monu- 
ment." written  by  Ro=;ei  J.  Contor,  and 
published  in  the  1966-67  winter  edition 
of  the  Living  Wilderness,  and  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  article  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  iS.  17321  to  rtesiK'nate  certain 
lands  \v  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument  in  Idaho  as  wilderness,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  or- 
dered  to   be   printed   in    tlio   Record,  as 

follows: 

S    1732 

Be  It  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  Hoxtar 
of  Representatives  vf  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  J{C)  of  the  WUdernesa 
Act  of  September  3.  19«}4  (78  SUit  890,  892. 
16  U.S.C.  il32iCM,  certain  lands  in  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  N.itional  Monument, 
which  comprise  about  40.785  acres  and  which 
i.re  depicted  on  ii  map  entitled  'Recommend- 
ed Wilderness.  Craters  nf  the  Moon  National 
Monument.  Id.vho."  numbered  NM-CRA-9011 
and  dated  August  1367.  are  hereby  designated 
.Ls  wilderness.  The  map  and  a  description  of 
the  boundary  of  such  land  shall  be  on  lile 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  L>f  the  Natlon.il  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

iEC.  2.  I  a)  The  area  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  shall  be  .idmlnistered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  lo  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916  i  39  Stat  535).  as  amended 
,tnd  supplemented  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

I  b»  Only  those  commercial  services  may  be 
authorized  and  performed  within  the  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act  as  are  neces- 
sary for  activities  which  .ire  proper  for  realiz- 
ing the  recreational  or  other  wilderness  pur- 
[)06e  thereof.  There  shall  be  no  permanent 
road  therein  and.  except  as  necessary  to  meet 
minimum  management  requirements  in  con- 
nection with  the  [lurposes  for  which  the  area 
15  administered  i  including  measures  required 
m  emergencies  involving  the  health  .md 
safety  of  persons  within  the  area),  there 
shall  be  no  temporary  road,  no  use  of  motor 
•.ehicles.  motorized  equipment,  or  other  form 
of  mechanical  transport,  no  structure  or  in- 
stallation md  no  landing  of  aircraft  within 
the,  area  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

The     material,     presented     by     Mr. 

Church,  follows: 

The  Pkoposed  Tvtimaba  Wilderness  of 
Craters  of  the  Moon  Naiional  Monu- 
ment 

(By  Roger  J.  Contor) 

Sit  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  Black 
Flow  of  Craters  of  the  Moon.  Though  only 
three  miles  from  a  paved  road,  you  will  be 
a  half  day's  journey  Into  a  wilderness.  And 
a  century  into  tne  past  The  mood  Is  unmis- 
takably wild  and  remote.  It  is  like  being  in 
a  motionless  black  ocean. 

The  lava  is  un  ocean  of  rhythmic  flow  pat- 
terns,  of  beauty  L'nder  the  midday  sun 
much  of  It  glistens  like  rippled  water  Spar- 
kling basalt  fragments  display  textures  of 
tiny  iridescent  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
bubbles.  BIHowlng  pnhoehoe  swirls  some- 
times wear  a  glaze  or  porcelain  blue.  Red- 
orange  vento  of  ;ava  tubes,  seared  smooth 
by  superheated  i^-ases.  appear  deceptively 
new. 

In  this  exciung  environment,  my  family 
and  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours. 
Less  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  us 
Is  a  fine  alpine  wilderness,  the  White  Clouds. 
Yet  our  spare  time  was  repeatedly  spent  in 
the  fascinating  volcanic  terrain.  Two  sum- 
mers passed  before  snow-fed  lakes  and  al- 
pine gardens  could  lure  us  away. 

Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument 
Is  a  compact  chronicle  of  the  forces  which 
created  Idaho's  vast  lava  sheet — the  Snake 
River  Plain.  Compressed  within  the  area's  83 
square  miles  are  nearly  all  known  features 
of  basaltic  volcanlsm.  Including  cinder  cones. 
lava  domes.  pahi3ehoe  flows,  aa  fiows.  tree 
molds.  Assure  caves,  lava  tubes.  Ice  caves, 
collapse  depressions,  pressure  ridges,   trans- 


ported crater  walls,  lava  bombs,  and  klpukas 
This  btark  <u-ea  of  suspended  violence  is  the 
most  recent  product  of  the  25  mllllou-year- 
old  isnake  River  Plain. 

Established  lu  1924.  the  Monument  now 
ho&ta  over  200,000  vlsiwrs  per  \ear.  despite 
Its  remote  location.  These  visitors  l.irgely 
confine  themselves  to  the  loop  drive  in  tlie 
northwestern  section  an  area  of  about  S.ouO 
acres.  Here  roads,  trails,  and  Interpretive 
developments  offer  them  n  close  acquaintance 
with  most  types  of  volcanic  features,  outside 
the  semi-developed  zone,  .ipproxiinately  9ij 
per  cent  of  the  area  remains  unchanged  l.y 
man  Much  Is  unexplored.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon for  hikers  into  remote  sections  to  dis- 
cover new  caves,  tree  molds,  or  archeologlcal 
sites. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  proposed 
that  some  40,800  acres  of  the  total  53,54.^ 
I  ab<jut  three-fourths  of  the  Monumenti  ije 
managed  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wlldernes.s 
Preservation  System  .Approximately  06  per 
cent  of  the  land  eligible  for  wilderness  status 
is  included  in  the  proposed  Tutlmaba  are.i 
The  small  section  lett  ,.ut  will  permit  luture 
development  of  a  loop  road  {  IrcllnK  .irounu 
Dig  Cinder  Butte  This  road  will  uUlmalelv 
give  automobile-oriented  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  tree  molds  m  place.  Thl.s 
is  the  only  major  geologic  feature  the  average 
visitor  cannot  now  .-ee 

The  proposed  wilderness  offers  geoloelc  cu- 
riosities, archeologlcal  structures  and  sites,  .i 
surprisingly  rich  fauna,  .aid  veuetative  covf- 
of  special  importance  to  science  The  settlntr 
Is  fresh  and  clean  Because  access  is  limited  t  "■ 
hikers,  and  because  there  are  no  attractions 
which  lack  counterparts  in  the  more  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  Monument,  human  use 
has  been  scant. 

About  half  of  the  Monument's  prime  ceu- 
loglc  features  will  be  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness. These  are  nearly  all  products  .if  <ma.l 
eruptions  along  the  Great  Rift  The  genesis 
Is  clearly  seen  at  a  cinder  cone  r-.iUed  t!.'' 
Watchman.  Here  a  fissure  in  the  earth  cav,.- 
vent  to  a  fire  fountain  of  cinders,  producm:: 
the  cone.  Later  heavy  l.iva  wellins  up  Insiac 
the  cone  broke  through  the  weak  walls,  leav  - 
Ing  a  gaping  hole  from  which  poured  the 
Little  Prairie  .\A  Flow.  Though  m.inv  cen- 
turies old,  this  flow  appears  to  have  cooled 
only  yesterday  Nine  other  cones  within  t'-? 
wilderness  area  show  the  same  peneral  hl'- 
tory  Echo  Crater  was  the  source  of  a  more 
violent  eruption  Only  a  partial  cone  remain 
huge  monolithic  fragments  of  the  rupturci 
walls  have  been  swept  eastward,  markli.j 
the  path  of  the  flow. 

At  Vermillion  Chasm,  one  of  the  most  re- 
mote features  In  the  wilderness,  are  a  p.i.r 
of  liva  walls  built  up  dn  lioth  sides  ol  a  spu'- 
terlng  crack  In  the  earth  Termed  a  spat'er 
rampart  this  colorful  trough  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  In  length.  A  .'^^^heer  delleht  to  stu- 
dents of  volcanlsm. 

In  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  area  := 
Little  Prairie,  ;in  ancient  flow  now  rovcr'''i 
by  sagebrush  and  grass.  On  its  western  ect^e 
are  fresh  flows  enclosing  the  Monumen*  5 
largest  tree  molds  One,  presumably  a  mi  :^ 
of  a  limber  pine,  is  three  feet  In  diametir 
Most  molds  In  this  area  resemble  posthn.s 
bored  vertically  down  into  the  lava  as  dr<"J 
as  fifteen  feet.  They  show  where  a  mature 
forest  was  swept  over  bv  n  wage  of  pahoehoe 
lava 

Newcomers  to  the  lavas  are  puzzled  to  find 
waterholes  nnd  Ice  caves  scattered  in  op- 
pressions ;ind  fissures  Because  of  many  ■  > 
ternal  gas  bubbles,  l.iva  !s  a  pood  insulatiiit' 
material  Ice  which  collects  in  the  winter  nnd 
spring  months  persist.^  in  a  number  of  loca- 
tions. Yeliowjacket  Be.irsden.  Little  Prtur.f 
and  Vermillion  Waterhc)les  usually  prov  ie 
melting  ice  water  t-o  birds  and  other  \viUli::'e 
throughout  the  summer  Because  their  <  \- 
istence  is  precarious,  the  waterholes  nuy 
need  protection  as  human  use  increases. 
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Near  Bearsden  Waterhole  we  find  the  best 
evidence  of  use  by  Shoshonl  Indians.  Bears- 
den is  a  fissure  Ice  cave  sunken  perhaps 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Bighorn  sheep 
or  other  animals  u^^ing  this  waterhole  could 
have  been  trapped  by  a  Shoshonl  hunter 
blocking  the  narrow  access.  Crude  stone 
blinds  a  short  distance  away  testify  to  such 
attempts  A  quarter  mile  away  a  more  elobor- 
ate  blind  on  a  tall  crater  wall  fragment  gives 
a  view  of  .approaching  animals  across  a  mile 
of  grassland.  This  k>okout  was  discovered 
when  our  8-year-old  son  decided  to  climb 
"that  rock."  An  adult  \\ould  not  have  had 
the  energy! 

Campsites  and  artifacts  Indicate  that  In- 
dian activity  in  the  Rift  Zone  was  oriented 
northwesterly  in  the  Pioneer  Mountains.  The 
Shoshonls  undoubtedly  made  short  trips  into 
the  area  to  dig  bittorroot  plant  from  the  cin- 
der gardens  Perhaps  nowhere  In  Idaho  were 
bltterroots  more  profuse  or  as  easy  to  dig 
as  in  the  soft  cinderbeds  of  Craters  ot  the 
Moon.  Also  important  to  the  Indians  were 
lava  tubes,  where  structures  and  artifacts  are 
relatively  numerous. 

Tu'tlmaba  (rhymes  with  shoot-hlm-papa) 
Is  the  shashonl  terra  lor  "Black  Rock  Over- 
pass." The  area  held  this  meaning  to  nomadic 
bands  travellne  across  the  Snake  River  Plain 
between  tlie  Fort  Hall-Pocatello  area  and  the 
rich  camas  meadows  at  Fairfield.  Though  It 
appears  flat,  the  broad  plain  is  actually  a 
huge  lava  dome,  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
valleys  on  either  side.  To  someone  crossing  It 
in  moccasmed  feet  It  was  probably  a  very 
noticeable  'overpass.  " 

Like  niost  desert  ureas.  Tutimaba  hosts 
more  wild  animals  than  the  average  person 
would  suspect.  The  wanderer  in  the  vege- 
tated part  of  the  Rlft  Zone  can  scarcely  avoid 
seeing  a  few  deer,  perhaps  a  coyote,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  animals.  It  is  the  summer- 
time home  of  s.ige  grouse,  which  use  parts  of 
it  for  nesting  and  brood  grounds.  A  special 
delight  to  my  lamily  are  the  golden  eagles. 
We  never  failed  to  see  at  least  one  on  trips 
into  the  wilderness.  Protection  from  domestic 
stock  grazing  and  human  activity  has  main- 
tained rich  habitats  of  grass  and  shrubs. 
Birds  .ind  animals  adapted  to  such  an  en- 
vironment have  flourished.  Limber  pine  for- 
ests arc  pockmarked  with  beds  of  the  Monu- 
ment's 300  deer.  A  Hurry  of  mourning  doves 
can  be  found  at  all  the  waterholes.  Marmots, 
chipmunks,  ground  squirrels,  and  badgers 
..re  also  ;•  nimon.  Snakes  are  rather  rare,  but 
a  few  rattlers,  gopher  snakes,  .tnd  racers  are 
i  ccasionally  reported. 

Of  special  interest  to  botanists  and  range 
management  experts  are  the  two  kipukas 
liarbored  ■within  the  proposed  wilderness 
boundaries.  Named  from  similar  features  In 
Hawaii,  these  are  ancient  cinder  mounds 
surrounded  by  recent  lava  flows  like  islands 
in  the  sea.  Their  accumulated  .«oil  mantle 
and  vegetative  cover  remained  unchanged  by 
the  last  eruptions.  Piotected  by  large  areas 
ot  extremely  rough  lava,  they  have  been  lit- 
tle disturbed  by  hoofed  animals.  Thus  they 
.ire  rare  remnants  of  original  climax  plant 

I  ommumties  In  this  region.  The  180-acre 
Carey  Kipuka  liai  already  been  the  subject  of 
•iiree  scientific  publications.  First  identified 
by  stafl'  members  ol  the  University  of  Idaho. 

II  was  added  to  the  Montiment  in  1962.  The 
ether  kipuka.  called  Round  Knoll,  has  been 

III  the  rirca  since  l'.J28  As  items  of  scientific 
value,  these  "islands  in  time"  will  continue 
to  be  pruteeted. 

.\n  tcquaintiuice  with  the  "Craters"  creates 
fondness  in  most  people.  The  geologic  au- 
thority of  the  Monument.  Dr.  Harold  T. 
.Stearns,  has  studied  the  area  since  1921.  You 
must  read  his  booklet.  Geology  of  Craters  of 
the  Moon,  before  you  know  much  at  all  about 
tile  area.  His  writings  betray  a  love  for  the 
harsh  environment  over  which  he  has  trod  so 
many  miles.  We  cannot  Improve  on  his  de- 
scription of  "yawning  crater  pits  which  are 
especially    beautiful    under    the    lengthened 


purple  shadows  of  evening"  or  "to  the  east 
stretches  barren  black  lava  until  It  fades  Into 
the  desert  haze."  Perhaps  the  best  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  hills  which  "toward  evening 
become  pale  and  soft  and  velvety,  like  a 
staghorn  In  spring."  A  visit  to  the  area  In  late 
May  or  early  June,  when  ragged  crowds  of 
wlldflowers  color  the  area,  can  be  very  mem- 
orable. 

The  Tutlmaba  Wilderness  has  nothing  to 
attract  the  mountaineer,  a  thirty-day  pack 
trip  party,  or  a  fisherman.  Its  appreciation 
must  rest  on  other  things.  Until  now  very 
few  people  have  come  to  know  it  well.  Yet  It 
remains  the  most  interesting  and  least  dis- 
turbed segment  of  the  entire  Snake  River 
Plain.  Those  who  spend  some  time  here  will 
soon  feel  its  lonely  and  unusual  charm. 

(Note. — Mr.  Contor,  when  wTltlng  this  ar- 
ticle, was  Superintendent  of  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument.  He  has  .since 
transferred  to  the  Canyonlands  Complex. 
which  includes  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park.  Arches  National  Monument,  and  Nat- 
ural Bridges  National  Monument.  He  entered 
the  Park  Service  as  a  permanent  ranger  in 
1955  .It  Yellowstone  National  Park,  .ilter 
studying  zoology  and  wildlife  management 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  Montana  State 
College.  He  has  also  worked  m  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Bryce  Canyon  National  Parks, 
and  in  the  Oreaon  Caves  National  Monu- 
ment, ) 


THE  DOMINICAN  FAILURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
tility of  military  intervention  in  ti:ie  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  lands  is  being 
borne  out  quietly  in  tlie  I>ominican  Re- 
public, even  as  it  i.s  being  demonstrated 
violently  in  Vietnam. 

What  the  Russians  are  learning  t-o 
their  dismay  in  Czechoslovakia,  we  our- 
selves are  being  taught  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  lesson  is  simple:  over  the 
long  pull,  military  occupation  of  another 
country  does  not  pay,  neither  lor  the 
Russians  nor  for  ourselves. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  uf  every 
open-minded  reader  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  by  Lewis  H 
Diuguid.  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  on  Sunday.  March  30.  1969. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Occupation  In- 
creased Dominican  Dependence."  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  ii;e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  in-inted  in  the  Hecchd. 
as  follows : 

OCCtTP.^TION    InCRE.VSED   DOMINICAN 

Dependence 
(By  Lewis  H.  Diuguid) 

Santo  Domingo.  March  20 — .After  US  Ma- 
rines broke  up  the  Dominican  civil  war.  and 
worldwide  criticism  was  at  a  peak.  President 
Johnson  passed  the  word  that  the  interven- 
tion must  be  a  success. 

An  army  of  technicians  soon  replaced  tiie 
Marines  and  aid  money  flowed  in  at  unprece- 
dented rates. 

Four  years  later,  this  is  still  a  divided  na- 
tion. Now  it  is  also  obsessively  dependent. 
Democracy  is  only  a  catchword  in  the  re- 
markably cynical  Dominican  game  of  politics 

The  causes  of  this  situation  are  found 
more  in  the  country's  troubled  history  than 
In  recent  events,  but  U.S.  intervention  was  a 
big  part  of  that  history  long  before  tiie  Ma- 
rines landed  April  28,  1965. 

Interviews  with  Dominican  scholars,  politi- 
cians and  technicians,  as  well  as  their  US. 
counterparts  at  nearly  every  level,  belle  the 
general  assumption  he.ird  ;n  Washington— 


that,  as  one  State  Department  official  put  it. 
"Despite  the  criticism  at  the  time,  the  Inter- 
vention lias  turned  out  for  the  best." 

Economlc.iUy,  there  is  some  improvement 
and  prospects  lor  more  But  politically,  the 
.ilways  tenuous  sense  of  national  purpose  has 
weakened  By  most  accounts,  the  probability 
uf  the  civil  war  resuming  is  great.  The  main 
deterrents  so  lar  are  division  within  the  army 
.lUd  the  belief  that  the  U.S.  Marines  would 
surely  land  again. 

US,  officials  challenge  that  latter  assump- 
tion, but  lew  Dominicans  do.  Many  Domini- 
cans continue  to  believe  that  all  important 
decisions  are  American -made 

When  a  minor  politician  decided  recently 
to  run  for  the  presidency  next  year,  he  made 
his  declaration  and  in  the  next  breath  an- 
nounced that  he  was  departing  lor  Washing- 
ton. In  virtually  .iny  other  Latin  American 
country,  that  sequence  would  have  n.eant 
political  suicide.  Here  it  is  considered  cood 
l^olitlcs 

This  attitude  Is  reflected  in  the  inability 
of  AID  to  find  Dominicans  willing  to  under- 
take development  jjrojects  The  .sititude 
seems  to  be.  'Let  the  Americans  do  It,"  Often 
they  do.  thus  increasing  the  dependency 
Businessmen  admit  that  when  tiiey  conceive 
an  investment,  tlielr  first  thought  is  the  need 
for  a  foreign  loan. 

Nationalism  seldom  appears,  although  It  Is 
growins  in  a  negative  lirm  amonc  the  youth. 
Tiiey  Fhow  some  anti-Aniencan  iriistration. 
but  surprisingly  little  given  the  virtual  oc- 
cupation four  years  ago.  Perhaps  more  ciamn- 
iiig  than  a  Jeer  is  the  reaction  vhen  many 
.'^anto  Domingo  youths  see  an  American  tonr- 
l.-t  on  the  street    they  salute. 

The  scarcity  fif  national  culture,  and  the 
administrative  weakness  of  the  hlghlv  cen- 
tralized and  statist  government  make  this  a 
nation  cnly  in  the  broadest  sense 

Tills  1?  attributable  mainly  -o  the  SO-^ear 
Trujillo  dictauirship.  Before  he  came  to 
power  in  1930.  the  republic  was  a  set  ( f  barelv 
connected  sugar  communities.  The  U.S.  Ma- 
rines ran  things  irnm  1916  to  1924.  and  when 
Raiael  Truullo  took  ever  he  unified  the  laiui 
bv  centralizing  all  power  and  most  property 
111  hiinseii. 

Potential  leaders  learned  curing  those  \-ars 
•o  keep  their  heads  down.  To  a  large  extent 
they  still  do.  After  TrujiUos  assassination  In 
1961.  the  United  States  intervened  to  prevent 
Ills  trimily  ironi  retainine  power. 

The  demoralization  that  Trujillo  Imposed 
..-  \ve;i-charactpri?ed  by  one  o:  his  latter-day 
jiublic  works  projects.  He  built  a  massive  ar- 
tillery emplacement  atop  a  mountain  over- 
looking Puerto  Plata,  a  city  known  to  house 
■  :jnie  resistance  to  Trujillo.  To  this  ciay  the 
citizenry  there  debates  whether  the  guns 
where  fixed  to  defend  the  city  or  to  destroy  it. 

A  succession  of  provlf ional  regimes  followed 
'he  dictator,  punctuated  by  two  coups  and 
two  elections.  The  accompanying  politics 
were  dominated  by  a  few  iamillar  person- 
ages, many  of  whom  moved  left  and  right 
along  the  ideological  spectrum  when  oppor- 
tunity called. 

The  second  posi-Trujillo  election,  in  1966. 
■.vas  the  culmination  of  the  U.S.  occupation 
that  suspended  the  cirtl  war.  Joaquin  Bala- 
i-ticr.  who  had  served  under  TrniiUo  and  v.ho 
>;icceeded  him,  was  electee! 

Baiaguer  has  maintained  quiet  while  work- 
ing lr>ng  hours  at  administrative  decisions. 
Whether  he  purposely  surrovmded  iiimself 
with  weak  administrators,  cr  whether  no 
other  sort  was  available,  the  result  has  been 
to  defer  all  initiative  to  Baiaguer, 

His  etforts  to  revive  the  all-unportant  sugar 
industry  are  praised  even  by  his  political 
enemies,  but  Baiaguer  is  widely  criticized  for 
using  his  p'jwer  to  enhance  lilmself  politi- 
cally. In  1961.  Baiaguer  was  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  retire  from  politics  and  cievote 
himself  t.)  literature 

Baiaguer  lias  used  government  income  to 
btuld  scenic  citv  overlooks,  niercv.rv-lit  boule- 
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varos  ana  ftpwirtmpnt  projects  rising  at  the 
entrance  "o  the  capital 

Bala^er  supp^jrters  say  vlathle  projects 
are  a  political  necessity  here,  and  AID  loans 
to  improve  education  or  a^frlcultural  ovitput 
are  not  •.  ery  photogenic  Local  funds  for 
such  efforts  iire  not  often  forthcomlnjt.  while 
Dominican  revenues  go  to  build  an  extra 
bridge  or  a  money-loetng  hotel  In  h  critical 
voting  area. 

L<itely.  opposition  parties  have  been  Joined 
by  the  normally  reticent  Catholic  Church 
hierarchy  In  ni' ire  basic  charges  ,i«;alnst  the 
government  that  the  police  and  army  exer- 
cise arbitrary  authority  over  the  country- 
side with  Impunity  and  that  the  concen- 
tration of  land  In  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment and  large  holders  is  crushing  the 
pe:\s.intry. 

Francisco  Peiii  O^rr.e?.  secretary  general 
of  Juan  Boech's  impyor'ant  Dominican  Revo- 
lutionary Purtv  iharees  that  TruJiUo-stylc 
terrorism  has  revived  and  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  prosecute  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

Some  of  the  current  unrest  is  based  m  an 
eniscmatlc  statement  by  Balaguer  suggesting 
he  might  take  his  constitutional  option  to 
run  agaUi. 

kiue^timied  ibout  this,  m'lst  Dominicans 
recalled  the  events  that  brought  In  Tru- 
Jlllo — a  president  propped  up  by  the  Amer- 
icans so  that  they  could  leave  In  1924  detled 
broad  public  distaste  for  reelection  and  engi- 
neered a  victory  Soon  thereafter  a  coup 
brought  in  the  dictator. 

M<iny  Dominicans  say  that  If  Baliguer  U 
re-elected — as  incumbents  usually  manage 
to  be — he  will  not  last  a  year  But  they  also 
add  that  Balaguer  Is  no  Trujlllo. 

The  future  may  tie  decided  by  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  the  2.5  million  Dominicans, 
out  of  the  total  4  million,  who  are  under  25 
But  when  the  youth  looks  to  its  elders  for 
political  traditions  It  ^ees  the  electorate 
polarized  by  the  '65  civil  war  Many,  Includ- 
iTiii  moderate  pcjlltlcians  upposed  to  violence, 
are  convinced  that  the  two  sldea  are  waiting 
to  resume  c<'afllct,  and  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
vention merely  postponed  it 

Despite  'he  postwar  iitempt  to  collect 
arma  clvlllaris  are  said  to  be  heavily  armed 
•ind  the  incidence  of  violent  crime  tends  to 
support  this. 

rhf  .\nierlcan  influence,  real  and  imag- 
ined. IS  pervasive  and  Is  .i  contributing  fac- 
tor to  politics  ?o  chaotic  that  If  true  ^tabil- 
itv  !s  achieved  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  both 
Dominicans  lind  the  representatives  f  their 
big  neighbor 

Most  Dominicans  say  that  in  polartzlnj? 
the  politics  the  Intervention  created  more 
Communists  than  e.xLsted  before  It  also  pro- 
vided a  graphic  lesson  in  the  politics  of 
P'.'wer. 

S  '.7:^3— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  F.ACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF   ID-^g 

Mr  JA\TTS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaded  to  introduce,  tor  the  administra- 
tion, the  Medical  Facilities  Constniction 
and  Modernization  Ainendments  of  1969 
to  extend  and  redirect  the  long-estab- 
lished Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program  This  bill  reflects  the  new  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  assure  the  most 
effective  and  most  efficient  .^uppol  t  of  the 
Federal  Go'.ernment  in  the  development 
of  facilitie.s  to  meet  the  burgeoning; 
health  needs  of  the  American  people 
Hearings  are  already  underway  before 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  on  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Public 


Health  Service  Act  and  I  am  hojjetul  for 
timely  lieanntis  in  tiie  Senate  on  this 
important  proposal. 

Tlie  legislation  lias  two  prime  objec- 
tives: First,  to  assure  the  availability 
and  accessibility  oi  inodetn  liealih  care 
facilities  to  the  entire  t>opulation,  and. 
second,  to  encourage  a  more  rational- 
ized health  facility  system  capable  of 
delivering  the  highest  quality  health 
serMces  at  the  least  jxissible  cost.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives,  the  HiU- 
Burton  program  is  redirected  so  that  our 
limited  Federal  dollars  will  achieve  the 
maximum  health  benefits  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  Today  s  most  uraent  health 
facility  needs  are  the  modernization  of 
existlna  urban  hospitals  and  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  lonR-term  care  fa- 
cilities We  must  also  redouble  our  etTorts 
to  provide  reasonable  alU'rnatives  to 
costly  inpatient  care  through  ambulator>- 
care  facilities  and  the  newly  developing 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

No  program  of  Federal  ^jrants  could 
{X)ssibly  meet  our  modernization  backlog 
of  over  Sll  billion.  Tills  bill  proposes, 
therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  F^ed- 
eral  loan  Kuarantee  program  which 
would  stimulate  the  private  capital  nec- 
essary to  substantially  reduce  this  tre- 
mendous modermzatlon  backlog.  The 
maximum  principal  of  guaranteed  loans 
could  not  exceed  S500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970 — increased  by  $500  million  in 
each  of  the  next  2  years.  The  amount 
iTuaranteed  could  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  any  single  loan,  nor  could  the  amount 
u'uarantecd.  when  added  to  any  srant 
awarded  under  the  bills  grant  program, 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project 

Since  the  application  of  srant  funds 
to  projects  within  the  existing  Hill- 
Burton  categories  results  in  a  diversion 
of  these  limited  grant  funds  away  from 
areas  of  greater  need,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  grant  authorization  of  S150  million 
to  be  allotted  to  the  States  us  a  block, 
rather  than  earmarked  for  specific  cate- 
gories as  under  the  present  Hill-Burton 
program.  The  grant  authorization  would 
be  limited  to  construction,  replacement, 
or  modernization  of  the  most  urgently 
r.eeded  health  facilities'  ambulatory 
care  facilities,  rehabilitation  facibties, 
extended  care  facilities,  diagnastic  or 
treatment  centers,  neighborhood  health 
centers,  and  the  like.  Grant  funds  would 
not  be  available  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  acute  care  hospital  beds. 

Both  t;rants  and  loan  guarantees 
would  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population,  per  capita  income, 
and  need  for  construction  of  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities.  The  bill  provides  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  fiant  program, 
that  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  be  reserved  for  di- 
rect project  grants  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
or  nonprofit  private  projects  of  national 
significance. 

Health  facility  needs  and  other  needs 
of  the  health  care  system  must  draw 
upon  the  large  but  ultimately  limited  re- 
sources for  health  that  are  availab'e  to 


the  community  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that 
these  resources  be  invest(>d  wisely  and 
used  etficientiy  This  I'tquirement  im- 
poses upon  the  health  enterprise  the 
need  for  thorough  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning The  planning  proce.s.ses  must  in- 
volve all  element.s  of  our  comi)lex  public- 
private  health  care  .system.  And  ihey 
must  relate,  not  only  to  tho.se  resources 
destined  for  health  care  facilities  but 
also  to  the  many  other  resources  waich 
interact  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Becau.se  the  maximum  utilization  of 
local  planning  agencies  is  deemed  vital 
to  the  efficiency  and  more  rational  orga- 
nisation of  health  facilities  and  services, 
the  bill  would  add  the  requirements  that 
the  State  health  planning  agency  and 
that  each  project  be  submitted  for  review 
and  comment  to  the  appropriate  area- 
wide  liealth  iilannint;  agency  cr^^ated 
under  the  provisions  of  .s4.^ction  314' bi  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  greater 
freedom  to  the  States  by  elimination  of 
the  present  rural  area  ijrionty  require- 
ment and  by  permitting  the  Slates  tj  es- 
tablish their  own  methods  lor  deternun- 
ins  need  for  facilities  and  determining 
the  priority  of  projects  to  be  assisted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  meet  all  cur  health  facility  construc- 
tion, modernization,  or  replacement 
ni-eds  over  the  next  3  years,  but  this  leg- 
islation will  go  a  long  way  toward  that 
goal.  We  are  committed  to  providing 
urgently  needed  health  care  to  all  cur 
citizens  and  it  is  therefore  vital  that  we 
not  delay  enactment  of  health  legislation 
designed  to  achieve  this  goal  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  would  not  await 
the  expiration  of  the  current  Hill-Burton 
authorization,  but  would  become  effective 
with  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1. 
1969.  Only  with  this  type  of  redirected 
Federal  effort  can  we  adequately  meet 
our  health  commitment  to  the  American 
people. 

I  point  out  that  the  States  have  been 
encouraued  to  innovate,  but  the  locali- 
ties have  not  We  believe  that  the  appro- 
priations requested  here  aie  modest — a 
total  of  S25  million  over  a  period  of  the 
first  2  years — and  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremeiy  desirable  bill. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  m.'. 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  aj^piopriately  re- 
ferred; and,  '.vilhout  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  1733'  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  .Act  to  provide  for 
grants  for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  public  health  centers  and  public 
and  nonprofit  private  facilities  for  lone- 
term  care,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  to  pro- 
vide for  loan  guarantees  for  nonprofir 
private  hcspitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  puii)o.<cs.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Poblic  Welfaie. 

The  summary,  introduced  by  Mr 
J  WITS,  follows: 
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St' M  MART  or  Medical  Facilitiis  CONSTRt;c- 
TioN  and  Modernization  Amendments  of 
1969 

LOAN    GUARANTEE   FOB    MODERNIZATION   AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

Provides  for  guiirantee  of  loans  to  non- 
prolit  private  agencies  for  modernization  or 
construction  of  hospitals,  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  diag- 
nostic or  treatment  centers. 

a.  Amount  guaranteed,  when  added  to  any 
gr.mt  or  loan  under  the  program,  may  not 
exceed  90'  of  the  cost  of  the  project;  guar- 
antee may  not  apply  to  over  90'~t  of  loss  of 
principal  ;ind  Interest. 

b.  The  maximum  on  the  principal  of  loans 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  may  be 
Issued  could  not  exceed  amount  specified 
i:i  .ippropriatlon  Acts  and  In  no  event  could 
It  exceed  S.500,000.000  for  FY  1970  (increased 
bv  $500.000  000  in  each  of  the  next  2  years); 
t<)t,il  available  lor  .my  year  allocated  among 
.States  on  basis  of  population,  financial  need, 
need  for  modernization  of  facilities,  and  need 
for  construction  of  facilities. 

c  Fund  established  to  make  the  payments 
called  for  under  the  program;  Includes  bor- 
rowing authority. 

d.  Applications  for  iuan  guarantees  must 
be  approved  us  in  the  case  of  applications 
for  t'rants  under  existing  program,  but  with 
the  requirements  modified  as  Indicated  be- 
low. 

e.  Up  to  '2  7(1  of  unpaid  principal  of  loan 
Imposed  as  premium  for  guarantee. 

f.  HUD  hospital  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram terminated. 

GRANTS    tOR    CONSTRUCTION    OR    MODERNIZATION 
OP  FACILITIES 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  $150,000,000 
for  FY  1970  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
next  2  years,  for  grants  for  construction  or 
modernization  of  medical  facilities  (Includ- 
ing diagno.<;,tlc  or  treatment  centers) . 

a.  Appropriations  divided  Into  2  parts. 
(1)    80'      of  appropriation  allotted  among 

Stiites  lor  grants  for  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion or  construction  of  public  health  centers 
and  public  or  nonpront  private  long-term 
care  facilities,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers;  allotment 
to  be  made  on  basis  of  relative  population, 
financial  need,  need  for  modernl2!atlon  of 
above  facilities,  and  need  for  construction 
thereof;  also  provides  for  reallotment  of  por- 
tions remaining  unobligated  after  specified 
period. 

I  21  Provides  Federal  share  determined  by 
.Slate  with  a  maximum  of  66%"^  or  State's 
allotment  percentage  ( based  on  relative  State 
per  capita  Income).  If  lower,  except  that  If 
the  allotment  percentage  Is  less  than  50^^ 
lit  could  be  as  low  as  331-3 '"'  ).  it  Is  pre- 
.sumed  t)  he  SO'".^ ;  also  in  cases  of  rural  or 
urban  poverty  areas  or  other  specifically 
Justified  cises  the  maximum  Is  90'^'; . 

1 3)  .■\pplicatlons  for  grants  must  be  ap- 
proved as  in  the  case  of  applications  for 
grants  under  existing  program,  but  with  the 
requirements  modified  as  indicated  below. 

b.  20'';  of  appropriation  available  for  di- 
rect grants  by  Secretary  for  up  to  90%  of 
cost  of  modernization  or  construction  of 
public  health  centers  and  public  or  other 
nonprofit  long-term  care  f.ocillties.  rehabili- 
tation facUitie,';,  and  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers  which  are  of  special  national  sig- 
Miticance  because  they  meet  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged or  demonstrate  new  or  particu- 
larly effective  'T  efficient  methods  of  delivery 
'if  health  care 

il)  State  Hi!I-Burton  agency  has  30  days 
to  ciis,'»pprove  project  In  its  State. 

c.  Existing  Hlli-Burton  program  of  sepa- 
rate allotments  to  States  for  5  different 
categorle.s  of  public  or  nonprofit  private  facil- 
ities— 4  are  for  construction  or  li)  hospitals 
and  public  health  centers,  ill)  facilities  for 
long-term  c.ire.  {ill)  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  ilv)  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  and 


the  fifth  Is  for  modernization  of  the  afore- 
mentioned facilities — ended  with  close  of  FY 
1969  Instead  of,  as  now  in  ine  law.  the  clote 
of  FY  1970. 

MODIFICATIONS     IN     RE«UIREME.NTS    OF 
EXISTING    LAW 

a.  State  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  of  the 
State  (designated  under  the  Partnership  for 
Health  program.  Sec.  314(a)  Lf  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act). 

b.  Instead  of  requirement  that  State  i^lan 
provisions  on  determination  of  need  and  pri- 
ority of  projects  be  subject  to  criteria  tet 
forth  in  regulations  of  Secretary,  including 
special  [jrlority  consideration  lor  rural  area 
hospitals.  State  plan  must  merely  show 
methods  of  determining  need  and  priority 
which  provide  reasonable  assurance  01  .ip- 
proval  of  projects  in  order  of  relative  need 
and  in  furtherance  of  purposes  of  the  new 
legislation. 

c.  State  agency  must  consider  recom- 
mendations of  area-wide  planninc  agency  be- 
fore approving  project. 

OTHER    MODIFICATIONS    OF    EXISTING    LAW 

a.  Extends  program  to  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Paciiic  Islands. 

b.  Makes  authority  to  waive  Federal  right 
of  recovery  in  case  a  jjrojeot  cea.ses  to  be  a 
public  health  center  or  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit hospital,  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ter, facility  for  long  term  care,  or  rehabilita- 
tion facility — which  waiver  authority  may  be 
exercised  if  there  Is  good  cause  lor  so  doing — 
applicable  to  cases  which  arose  before  the 
1964  amendments,  which  first  authorized  this 
waiver. 

c.  Amends  definition  to  make  it  cle.tr  that 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  •  inchiding 
community  health  centers)  may  be  for  am- 
bulatory patients  whether  they  are  Inpatients 
or  outpatients.  Also  broadens  this  category 
to  Include  nonprofit  private  center  serving 
poverty  area,  as  well  .is  center  which  Is  run 
by  a  hosplt.U  or  is  publicly  operated. 

d.  Provides  that  maximum  on  the  portion 
of  any  allotment  for  grants  which  may  be 
used  for  paying  up  to  ',  the  cost  of  State 
plan  administration  shall  be  the  lesser  of  4 
per  cent  or  $100,000  1  present  maximum  is  2 
per  cent  or  $50,000). 

e.  Non-Federal  share  of  cost  of  project 
under  loan  guarantee  program,  special  need 
cases  under  the  program  01  State  allotmen»s 
from  which  grants  for  projects  are  made,  and 
under  the  direct  Federal  grants  program  can 
be  met  by  contributions  of  materials,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  services. 


S.  1734— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  LOCAL  EDUCA- 
TION AGENCIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr,  MoNDALEi.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  R.^ndolphi.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr.  Schweiker  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Williams  I.  all  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  .-trengthen 
local  education  agencies,  with  the  prin- 
cipal stress  on  innovation. 

Under  this  proposal,  grants  will  be 
made  to  local  education  agencies  for 
technical  assistance  to  individual  f-chool.s 
on  such  programs  as  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped; 
.school  social  work;  utilization  of  modern 
instructional  materials  and  equipment: 
and  school  health.  The  grants  are  to  be 
used  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  including  testing  new  educa- 
tional ideas:   planning   and  evaluation: 


experimental  projects  for  developing  lo- 
cal leadership;  training  school  board 
members:  improving  the  quality  of 
teacher  jjieparation:  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  auxiliai-j-  personnel  ,'-uch  as 
m.structional  assistants  und  teacher 
aides:  and  statistical  .ser\ices,  including 
automatic  data  processing  .-^ervicts  and 
lor  the  establishment  ol  special  services. 
Interchange  of  local  education  personnel 
With  State  agencies  is  also  authorized. 

In  addition,  a  12-member  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Local  Educational  Agencies 
is  established  to  review  activities  under 
the  statute  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  ijrograms  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  his  icconi- 
mendation.s. 

Authorizations  are  SIO  million  lor  fis- 
cal \ear  1970  and  SI 5  million  for  each  of 
fi.scal  year  1971  and  fi.scal  year  1972. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  legislation 
will  have  the  active  support  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  .Association. 

In  enactinc  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  1365.  the  Con- 
gress included  Title  V  i^roviding  for  a 
program  of  grants  to  .strengthen  State 
departments  of  education.  This  bill 
rounds  out  that  concept  bv  providing  a 
similar  program  lor  local  educational 
agencies,  because  it  is  at  the  local  level 
where  education  is  directly  administered 
to  tire  child.  In  addition,  local  govern- 
ments provide,  on  a  national  average,  an 
estimated  51.9  percent  of- all  revenue  ex- 
penditures tor  tjublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  ranges  from  «5 
!)crcent  in  New  Hampshire  to  5.2  percent 
in  Hawaii,  with  a  local  contribution  at 
50  percent  or  more  ;n  28  of  the  States. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  »hat  the  local 
agencies  require  the  type  of  support  this 
bill  contemplates,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  agencies  are 
tightly  limited  as  to  their  sources  of 
revenue. 

There  is  a  timelag  of  4  to  5  years 
between  discovery  and  application  ut  .^ 
new  concept  or  invention  in  military 
technolog>':  in  education,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  timelag  between  discovery  and 
application  is  as  much  as  30  years.  The 
legislation  I  propose  will  make  it  possible 
for  local  school  districts  to  shorten  this 
period  and  en.ioy  the  benefits  ot  innova- 
tion before  such  new  concepts  became 
outmoded. 

So  much  of  current  dialog  is  directed 
at  'where  it  is  at"  or  "like  it  Ls."  In 
education,  v.e  must  also  be  concerned 
with  "where  it  is  'joing"  and  "what  ;t 
will  be."  The  legislation  v.-hich  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  four  ci  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  Subcommittee 
is  directed  at  the  future  of  education. 
Tl:iere  is  .lust  so  much  that  we  c;-;n  do 
at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  to  ad- 
vance education.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  at  the  local  level  where  the  product 
of  our  efforts  is  delivered  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  American  child.  He  is 
"where  it  is  at"  and  it  is  because  of  him 
that  we  are  concerned  as  to  ""here  it 
IS  going"  and  "v.-hat  it  will  be." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biil 
will  be  received  .^nd  appropriately 
referred. 
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The  bill  S.  1734  >  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  in  order  to  authorize  a  prois'ram 
of  grants  to  strengthen  local  educa- 
tional acencies  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
•  for  himself  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  L<ibor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  1735— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION PROM  5600  to  SI. 000 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  Preident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropnate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  This  bill  will  increase  the  exemp- 
tion presently  allowed  individuals  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  iiom 
S600  to  SI. 000.  The  current  S600  exemp- 
tion was  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1948  In  the  21  mtervenini;  years  the 
cost  of  Uving  has  risen  by  48.5  percent — 
based  on  the  average  level  of  consumer 
price  uidexes  in  1948  when  compared  to 
the  Pebniaiy.  1969  figures.  Thus,  the  S600 
flijure  must  be  raised  to  $891  if  it  is  to 
match  the  purchasing;  jwwer  that  the 
S600   exemption   had   in    1948 

The  years  .since  the  enactment  of  the 
Income  tax  law  have  .seen  a  number  of 
adjustments  made  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
emption allowed  During  the  1942-47  pe- 
riod the  exemption  was  S500  per  person. 
It  was  admittedly  Inadequate,  but  the 
demands  of  a  wartime  budget  upon  a 
strained  Federal  Treasury  necessitated 
its  continuance  imtil  1948  It  is  my  feel- 
in?  that  the  5600  flt-'ure  may  have  been 
more  realistic  when  it  was  Instituted  in 
1948  than  it  is  today,  but  the  probability 
IS  that  It  was  not  adequate  even  then. 
Today,  it  is  .grossly  inadequate.  Thus,  for 
a  family  o:  four,  the  personal  exemption 
would  h'av.^  to  be  raised  to  S3. 564 — S891 
times  foui — to  provide  the  .same  pur- 
chasing po.ver  as  the  S2.400  fli;ure — S600 
rimes  four — provided  in  ll;48. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recent- 
ly published  a  research  .study  in  which 
it  indicated  what  it  cost  an  urban  fam- 
ily of  foui-  to  live  in  the  spring  of  1967. 
The  study  shows  that  for  the  middle- 
income  family  the  urban  avera^je  family 
cost  was  S9.076.  The  cost  for  the  lower- 
income  family  was  55,915  and  the 
higher-income  family  budget  amounted 
to  S13.050.  Certainly  these  figiues  indi- 
cate, on  their  face,  the  basic  inadequacy 
'of  the  Si',4u0  exemption  lor  a  family  of 
four  m  view  of  the  ever-increasmg  cost 
of  living. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  pov- 
erty line  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four 
Is  slightly  less  than  33,300  Yet.  it  is  to- 
day possible  for  such  a  family  to  fall 
just  below  that  line  and  still  have  to  pay 
Fedeial  income  tax  on  as  much  as  SI,  100 
of  income  My  proposal  would  have  the 
efTect  of  exempting  a  family  of  four  from 
Federal  income  taxation  until  their  ad- 
justed ^'ross  income  exceeded  $4,000. 

The  most  frequently  heard  objection  to 
the  bill  that  I  submit  today  is  nut  that  it 
is  not  needed,  but  that  it  would  decrease 
Fedeial  :evenue  out  of  proportion  to  the 
social  aain  to  be  achieved.  But  the  re- 
sultant Increase  In  purchasing  power 
will,  in  fact,  have  the  efTect  of  increas- 


inK  tax  revenues  It  lias  been  estimated 
tfiat  personal  expenditures  represent 
over  60  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  Thu.s.  it  can  be  ixpecti'd  that 
when  these  additional  funds  are  put  in 
the  hands  of  con.sumers  the  incomes  and 
protit.s  of  the  grocer,  clothier,  appliance 
dealer  and  other  .S4Miall  businessmen  will 
be  increased,  thereby  aJlowing  the  Treas- 
ury to  recoup  its  initial  lo.ss. 

The  economic  well-being  tif  the  family 
unit  should  be  nf  ntal  concern,  not  only 
to  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  but  also 
to  the  entire  Nation  Tlie  averatte  family 
is  today  beset  by  increases  not  only  in 
Federal  taxes  but  also  State  and  local 
levies.  Moreover,  inflation  is  rapidlv  rat- 
ing into  the  fixed  incomes  of  all  families. 
The  purpose  of  my  proposal  is  to  increase 
the  economic  stability  of  the  all-impor- 
tant family  unit  by  permitting  it  a  real- 
istic level  of  tax-free  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1735  >  to  increase  from 
S600  to  SI. 000  the  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  >  including  the 
exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional  ex- 
emption for  old  atie  or  blindness  i,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  H.^rtke.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SENATOR   HICHARD  BREVARD 
RUSSELL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Senate — the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  history  of  the  world — has  been  to 
associate  wnth  truly  rreat  leaders — 
.statesmen  whose  deeds  and  wisdom  and 
courage  have  deeply  inspired  so  many. 

I  am  very  fortunate  to  be  serving  in 
my  2Ist  year  in  the  Senate — and  my  17th 
year  on  both  the  Senate  .Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  .■\imed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  for  which  I  feel  doubly 
fortunate  because  of  my  association  dur- 
ing these  years  with  the  man  who  now 
chairs  the  Appropriations  Committee 
after  chairing  the  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee so  brilliantly  and  wisely  for  many 
years. 

Yes.  the  Senate  has  had  several  great 
leaders  in  Us  history  But  I  think  that 
to  most  of  us  there  are  only  three  or 
four  or  maybe  five  who  stand  out  above 
all  others — who  are  truly  the  giants  of 
integrity,  wisdom,  achievement,  and 
dedication — during  our  respective  ten- 
ures in  the  Senate — the  giants  who 
really  inspire  their  colleagues. 

One  way  that  an  outsider  can  identify 
a  i;iant  In  the  Senate  from  a  viewpoint 
II.  the  Senate  gallcn,  is  to  watch  the 
Senate  floor  to  sec  the  turnout  of  Sena- 
tors to  listen  to  a  L-iant  speak  and  the 
hu.shed  silence  when  a  ".lant  speaks  .An 
extremely  reliable  measurement  within 
the  Senate  itself  is  whether  the  individ- 
ual Senator  can  really  sway  votes  when 
he  rises  to  speak  and  voice  his  respected, 
often  revered,  view.s 

To  me,  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  senior 
Senator  of  the  Sei^.ate,  and  the  President 
pro   tempore  of   the  Senate,   has   been. 


and  IS.  one  of  the  rare  tew  giants  ol  tne 
Senate  during  my  tenure.  I  know  that 
many,  many  Senators  .siiare  my  uew. 

I  agree  with  those  who  sa\  that 
Richard  Brevard  Russell  should  have 
been  I^esident  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  he  had — not  only  because  he  ha.s 
been  one  of  the  most  eminently  qualified 
to  be  President — not  only  becau.se  he  so 
richly  deserved  to  be  President — but  even 
more  important,  because  our  Nation 
would  be  a  better  nation  had  he  been 
President. 

But  m  a  selfish  manner  as  far  as  the 
.Senate  is  concerned — and  in  a  less  selfisli 
manner  as  ;ar  as  the  people  of  .America 
are  concerned — there  has  been  a  very 
meaningful  advantage  in  his  not  be- 
coming President 

For  had  he  been  elected  President  in 
1948  or  1952.  our  Nation  would  have  been 
without  his  leadership  since  1956  or  196U 
when  he  might  have  retired  after  8  years 
as  President.  Thus,  the  j)eople  of  .America 
would  have  beer,  deprived  of  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  for  the  past  8  or  12 
years— and  we  of  the  Senate  would  have 
been  deprived  of  his  sage  advice,  counsel, 
and  leadership.  An  unfillable  void  in  the 
Senate  would  have  been  created. 

Rkhard  Brevard  Russell  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  many  ways.  He  has 
been  a  shining  example  to  follow.  I  now 
reveal  a  secret  with  respect  to  one  very 
specific  way  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
emulate  him.  Despite  ins  brilliant  record 
of  innumerable  achievements,  his  bio- 
graphical sketch  in  the  Congressional 
Director>'  year  after  year  after  year  by 
his  own  choice  has  simply  read  'Richard 
Brevard  Russell.  Democrat,  of  Winder. 
Ga."  Such  IS  the  modesty  of  this  tremen- 
dous !4iant  of  the  .Senate. 

Dick  Russell  has  a  quality  of  himian 
kindness  and  warm  i^entleness  that  is  not 
known  as  much  as  it  .siiould  be.  He  is. 
indeed,  a  gentleman  m  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word. 

He  has  .so  many  attributes  of  greatness 
that  I  hesitate  to  single  out  any  two  or 
three  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many  others — integrity,  intellect,  wis- 
dom, patience,  forbearance,  courasze.  and 
many  more 

When  he  was  honored  recently  as  the 
recipient  of  the  James  Forrestal  Memo- 
rial Award,  in  acceding  the  award,  hr- 
displayed  many  of  these  attributes,  but 
none  of  them  any  more  than  his  great 
attribute  of  courage  to  speak  up  and  to 
speak  out. 

He  said  what  has  been  in  desperate 
need  of  being  said — in  my  opinion,  he 
six)ke  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  the 
majority  of  a  deeply  troubled  .America 
He  made  a  declaration  of  conviction  that 
needs  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  anci 
again 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  declaration  as  recorded  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  be  placed  m 
the  body  of  The  Record  at  this  point 
and  I  urue  all  .Americans  to  read  and 
stuciy  and  ponder  on  what  he  said. 

May  the  good  people  of  Georgia,  in 
their  great  wisdom,  continue  to  give 
Richard  Brevard  Russell  to  the  people 
of  America  and  send  him  to  the  US. 
Senate  for  as  long  as  he  is  w-illing  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Apnl  1,  1969 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  on 
Receiving  the  James  Forrestal  Memorial 

.\WARD  iOR    1968  OF  THE   NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Industrial  .Association  at  the  Washing- 
ton    Hilton    Hotel.     Washington,    D.C, 

.March  20.  1969 

Mr.  Toiisimaster,  my  lellow  Americans: 
Thank  you  lor  the  warmth  of  your  greetings 
and  for  the  \  ery  kind  and  extravagant  words 
spoken  by  the  Toastmaster.  I  see  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  lortify  his  words  with  three 
different  gifts  and  i  appreciate  them  all. 

I  knew  Jim  Forrestal  intimately.  I  re- 
spected Ills  unquestioned  .iblllty,  I  admired 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  I  was  moved  by  the 
depth  .md  aincerity  of  his  patriotism.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  sense  of  humility  and  deep 
appreciation  that  I  accept  the  memorial 
aw.ird  that  is  tendered  In  his  name  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  deserve  It. 

While  I  may  question  your  Judgment  in 
your  choice  of  the  recipient  tonight,  I  have 
no  doubts  whatever  as  to  the  values  of  the 
purposes  of  your  organization.  You  provide 
a  Mial  hnk  between  government  and  indus- 
try in  areas  of  national  security.  Only 
through  close  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  those  who  make  the  tools  of  de- 
fense and  those  who  use  them  can  we  be 
cert.iln  that  our  country  is  secure. 

James  Forrestal  was  right  In  believing  a 
close  working  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry  Is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  nation  and  upon  these  principles,  this 
organization  was  founded. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Inventiveness,  the  re- 
sourcefulness, the  skill  and — most  of  all — to 
the  aoeped  (ietermlnation  uf  American  in- 
dustry. This  l.s  particularly  true  in  times  of 
crisis,  when  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
dancers  are  creates! 

I  .--emember  •  r.  idly  that  day  In  May.  1940, 
when  Presideii'  Roosevelt  called  for  the  pro- 
duction of  50.OU0  aircraft  a  year  for  our  Army 
.•\lr  Corps  ar.d  N'av:!l  aviation  lorces.  Many 
knowledgeable  people  thought  this  was 
nothing  more  Than  prcpacanda  or  patriotic 
rhetoric  Yet.  cnly  two  years  later.  In  1942. 
industry  produced  48.000  aircraft  and  In  the 
following  year  nlmost  doubled  that  number. 
By  the  end  of  the  war.  industry  and  labor  had 
turned  out  around  ST.'i.OOO  airplanes— a  truly 
fantastic  record 

It  should  give  all  .Americans  a  feeling  of 
reassurance  to  know  that  Industry.  If  called 
on  today  iT  tomorrow,  stands  ready  to  per- 
form other  such  ereat  feats 

Howe\  er.  advanced  technology  has  brought 
a  radical  change  in  'he  concept  of  military 
preparedness.  In  colonial  times.  It  was  no 
great  feat  for  ttunsmlths  who  produced  the 
weapons  tised  by  "he  earliest  settler  to  pro- 
vide meat  for  lil.s  table  and  protect  his  cabin 
to  likewise  produce  the  standardized  muskets 
or  rules  for  the  organized  armies. 

Even  durlnc  World  War  I.  large  segments 
of  existing  industry  were  ciuickly  adapted  to 
military  requirements  .And  as  late  as  World 
War  II.  that  was  the  case 

Todav.  however,  the  sophistication  of  both 
military  and  civilian  technology  has  brought 
about  a  diversification  of  the  production 
base.  Even  the  manufacture  and  marketing 
of  consumer  coods  has  become  complicated, 
and  the  production  of  weapons  of  global 
reach.  Instant  delivery  and  incredible  de- 
structlveness  is  Infinitely  complex.  Lead  times 
tf  five  or  seven  or  ten  \ears  are  sometimes 
required  for  many  of  our  weapons. 

Coupled  with  this  there  is  a  need  for  in- 
stant preparedness  in  tod.iys  uncert.iin  and 
troubled  world  The  .Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  that  so  long  served  as  protective 
moats  around  our  homeland  have — defen- 
sively >it  least— shrunk  to  mere  puddles  and 
the  once  friendly  .skies  are  now  broad  ave- 
nues of  .ipproach  for  m.isslve  missiles  of 
destruction. 


We  talk  of  peace;  we  pray  for  peace,  but 
Incidents  such  as  the  iuvaslon  of  Czecho- 
vakla  afford  us  proof  that  the  doctrine  that 
might  makes  right  Is  still  the  cinon  law  i 
Communism,  whether  It  be  the  Russian 
brand  or  the  Red  Chinese  \erslon.  Nor 
should  we  be  lulled  Into  any  false  sense  of 
security  because  they  may  be  momentarily 
diverted  to  uur  other  problems.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  maintain  a  defensive  posture  so  strong 
as  to  make  any  potential  aggressor  deliberate 
long  before  he  strikes  the  first  blow. 
[.Applause.  I 

The  part  that  the  Industrial  group  pl.iys 
la  this  military  capability  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously during  our  lifetimes.  But  there 
are  some  people  in  this  country  who  look 
upon  that  growth  as  unhealthy  without 
really  considering  the  alternative.  .Some  .ire 
earnest  seekers  of  peace,  who  believe,  how- 
ever lUoglcally,  that  by  weakening  our  de- 
fenses we  shall  somehow  encourage  a  better 
nature  in  the  breasts  and  minds  oi  .iggressor 
nations. 

There  are  some  others  who  would  redirect 
our  national  emphasis  into  other  programs  o: 
national  importance.  .And  there  are  still 
others  who  express  a  fear  of  a  gigantic  indus- 
trial-military complex  controlling  our  coun- 
try. I  find  nothing  inherently  WTong  in  close 
coordination  between  defense  and  the  indus- 
trial complex.  (Applause)  In  i act.  it  Is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  maintain  our  delense  .it 
optimum  levels  of  preparedness. 

However,  I  would  be  less  than  fr.mk  If  I 
did  not  express  a  word  of  caution.  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  realize  that  with  power  comes 
responsibility.  It  remains  for  industry  to  rec- 
ognize that  responsibility  .ind  to  bulwark 
this,  the  go\  ernnient  must  continue  to  main- 
tain close  supervision  and  control  over  opera- 
tions involving  the  military  and  delense 
oriented  industry.  Big  industry  should  wel- 
come this  supervision  as  their  first  .ind  best 
line  of  delense  .igamst  irresponsible  and  un- 
founded charges.  .And  I  have  no  doubts  in 
my  own  mind  .is  to  the  innate  patriotism 
of  those  who  direct  the  industry  of  this 
country 

Now  let  me  spe.ik  ;or  a  moment  about  the 
growth  ot  a  distiubinc  element  in  our  so- 
ciety v.'hich  I  Mew  as  '.ery  dangerous  if  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  many  .Americans — 
some  of  them  old  enough  to  know  better,  but 
many  young  .Americans — toward  our  p::rtici- 
pation  in  the  Vietnam  War  and  the.  mainte- 
nance ol  a  military  posture  cener.iliy.  When 
it  was  first  proposed  that  we  participate  m 
Southeast  .Asia  mihianiy.  I  opposed  it  as  i!l- 
advlsed.  That  is  past.  We  are  in  it.  .And  .Amer- 
ican boys  are  out  there  dying  In  large 
numbers. 

I  may  say  that  this  war  has  not  been 
fought  as  I  would  liave  liked  to  have  fought 
It.  But  this  country  has  a.  Commander-in- 
Chief  who  Is  a  civilian  chosen  by  the  people 
of  tills  country  and  we  have  laws  to  covern 
our  participation  in  wars,  .And  I  am  not  to 
be  guilty  of  Insubordination.  (.Applause i  I 
will  say  that  there  are  times  when  I  leel 
that  figuratively,  at  least,  our  boys  a.re  out 
there  fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
their  backs  and  with  a  feather  pillow  tied 
to  the  other  hand,    i  Applause  i 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  youth  oi  our 
country  would  prefer  to  carrv  tn  tiieir  ci- 
vilian occupations,  to  study,  to  make  prog- 
ress In  life,  to  take  part  in  the  good  life 
that  goes  on  about  us.  But  this  is  still  a 
country  of  laws  and  not  of  men  and  this 
desire  does  i:ot  justiiy  the  w.i\es  (f  deser- 
tions, the  draft  card  burning,  the  sit-in  pro- 
tests, and  the  hosts  of  other  activities  that 
to  my  mind  border  on  sedition.  (Applause) 

I  do  not  Intend  for  this  to  be  a  flag  waving 
speech,  but  when  the  flag  came  down  the 
aisle  this  evening,  I  had  a  feeling  of  pride 
as  I  always  do.  I  am  sure  you  get  the  same 
thirlll  as  I  do  when  I  see  It  unfurled  and 
feel  the  same  hurt  when  it  is  desecrated 
with  offal  and  burned  in  defiant  mockery. 


Recently  I  watched  a  group  of  protesters 
parading  with  flags  and  banners.  The  ban- 
ners read  'Ho  ClU  Minh  will  win"  and  other 
such  tripe.  These  people  apparently  iiold  the 
land  of  their  birth  in  absolute  scorn  and 
derision.  They  consuxntly  question  and  beiie 
our  real  aims,  while  they  .ittrlbute  to  our 
enemies  in  every  case  the  noblest  purposes 
and  the  loftiest  motives. 

They  donate  blood  to  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
are  sUent  when  the  North  Vietnamese  bru- 
tally torture  men,  women  and  children  but 
are  virulent  when  we  defend  ourselves.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  Hanoi 
can  be  argued  to  be  a  sanctuary  while  It  is 
always  open  season  in  Saigon,  i. Applause) 

I  hope  such  people,  if  they  .are  truly  .Amer- 
icans, ulU  reexamine  their  motives  as  well 
as  their  actions.  Let  them  ask  themselves 
how  much  they  have  contributed  to  our 
country's  welfare;  (applause)  how  much 
they  liave  worked  to  make  this  the  greatest 
land  on  earth. 

Were  they  to  go  to  these  countries  they 
support  so  vigorously  and  violently — China. 
Russia,  North  \'ielnam — (T  to  t.heir  cap- 
tives—Poland. i.uivia,  Lithuania,  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia  to  mention  only  a  :cw--I 
wonder  if  their  reactions  might  not  oe  tUf- 
ferent,  .And  let  me  say  in  passing  that  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  any  insuperable  loss 
to  their  country  if  they  stayed  there  from 
now   on.    I  applause   and    laughter) 

We  do  not  realize  often  enough  liow  for- 
tunate we  are  to  iiave  been  born  .Americans 
uipplause)  and  to  condone,  to  excuse  and 
permit  such  actions  certainly  violates  aU 
that  this  country  stands  for  and  even  the 
best  lnt<?rests  of  those  who  do  these  deeds. 
We  have  other  problems  related  to  delense. 
One  i.s  the  soaring  costs  of  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  other  material.  Delense  costs  iia\  e 
just  about  doubled  in  the  past  ten  year.; 
Total  appropriations  requested  lor  Deiense 
in  iiscal  vear  1970  amount  to  a  little  over 
S80  billion 

Tlie  basic  reasons  for  this  mushroominu 
cost  are  not  hard  to  find.  We  are  fighting 
a  war  that  costs  at  least  --25  billion  a  \ear. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  inflation  in '-.his 
country  that  has  reduced  our  purchasing 
jjower  so  that  today's  dollar  will  buy  only 
slightly  more  than  what  HO  cents  would 
buy  in  1958  and  less  than  half  of  what  it 
v^•ould  buy  in  1938. 

-And  we  are  .ilso  experiencing  revolution 
after  revolution  in  our  weapons  tystenis  that 
a.re  adding  greatly  to  our  costs.  Somethins 
new  develops  almost  each  day, 

.An  M-1  rifle  cost  s31  to  produce  in  1946, 
.An  .M-16  today  costs  S150.  The  Forrestal  air- 
craft carrier  cost  >]90  million  to  build  in 
1951.  The  nuclear  powered  Xnnitz  today  has 
a  price  tag  of  S545  million.  The  F-84  I'.ghter 
aircraft  which  was  used  during  the  Korean 
wur.  v.as  built  for  about  •f465  thousand. 
Today's  F-lll.A  has  a  current  price  of  ?6  8 
million. 

Other  costs  of  government  have  Increased 
similarly  In  .iddition.  the  government  has 
taken  on  many  new  commitments  in  recent 
ye.irs.  All  ot  them  are  laudable  in  purpose. 
but  they  are  not  inexpensive.  For  just  one  of 
these,  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  budget  re- 
o.uest  for  this  coming  year  totals  over  5-27 
billioii. 

This  tremendous  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
government  lias  caused  the  average  taxpayer 
to  keenly  feel  the  pinch  in  his  pocketbook. 
Because  of  its  maanitude.  much  of  his  re- 
action renters  on  defense  expenditures.  .An 
t:npopuIar  war  is  a  prime  tar::et.  I  l-.ave 
refretted  to  notice  a  ground  swell  of  public 
»  pinion  reflecting  :;  growing  unwillingness  of 
people  to  pay  the  essential,  thouch  Increas- 
incly  burdensome,  costs  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  th's  country  In  this  modern  and 
rpvohitionary  wor'd. 

This  ai:  demands  i-,.ird  thlnklnc  on  everv 
l'''ve!  of  our  citizenry,  leading  to  the  h.ope 
that  we  will  find  the  solutions. 
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There  are  those  amooc  VB  who.  at  (he 
hoped  for  concUisJon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  - 
and  I  would  that  I  ml^ht  have  an  optimistic 
note  as  to  any  foreseeable  end  tti  that  w«r — 
are  expectlii,{  a  JJ5  billion  windfall  of  "free 
assets  ■  Many  people  would  lirsje  the  ellmlna- 
tlou  L>f  the  10  tax  surcharge  and  I  would 
certainly  be  hftppv  if  that  were  possible 

However,  wl'li  my  close  connection  with 
military  preparedness.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  'he  future  demands  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment Purtly  »s  n  result  of  our  Vietnam 
.ip««ntlon.  defense  stocks  of  materiel  and 
ti  irdwure  have  been  drawn  down  markedly 
m  the  recent  past  The  replacement  of  these, 
the  introduction  of  new  weapons,  and  the 
mf>dernizatlon  of  those  now  m  use  will  .ill 
call  fir  expenditures  of  Urge  sums  if  we 
lire    fo   defend   ijur<;elves   mid   our    homes 

There  would  be  very  little  tr&lned  if  we  win 
a  War  .-igalnst  poverty  or  .iny  other  social  evil 
in  our  own  backyards  only  to  turn  victory 
and  the  homes  of  all  of  us  over  to  some 
hungry  enemy,  i  Applause,  i 

I  will  not  (leal  with  any  more  of  our  many 
problems.  Thev  .ire  all  closely  linked  to  your 
own  lUelihood.  -ind  I  know  that  they  are 
receiving  your  stud:ed  thought  and  response 
Oiily  thrtkUgh  the  concerted  cooperation  of 
our  beet  uunds  can  we  hope  to  realize  our 
collective  iispiratlons. 

Without  optimism  la  the  future,  however, 
life  would  be  a  p<x>r  play  indeed.  Thus  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  continue  to  work  fervently  and  pray- 
erfully toward  peace  .ind  understanding 
among  nations. 

History  bas  .i  curious  way  of  pulling  some 
tricks  out  of  the  bag  Perhaps  economic  and 
social  progress  .ind  a  greater  atmosphere  of 
freedom  among  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth 
will  ,u:c  as  a  ^eat  deterrent  toward  aggres- 
sion. Perhaps  enlightened  leadership  will  lead 
to  greater  understanding,  will  be  .ible  to  quell 
suspicion,  -ina  provide  a  lasting  detente  or 
even  friendship  among  nations. 

This  IS  our  dream;  this  is  our  hope;  and 
this  IS  our  longing  in  this  land  of  freedom 
(Applause  i 

We  are  <>o  fortunate  we  do  not  envy  any 
other  people  Their  poesesaJons  It  may  be  » 
dream,  but  working  for  the  realuatlon  of 
dreams  has  been  the  source  of  all  progress 
of  mankind,  and  it  must  continue  if  ctviUza- 
Uon  IS  to  survive  on  thu  globe 

And  so,  to  the  members  of  the  Xutlonal 
Security  Industrial  Association.  I  wish  you 
continued  success  In  developing  America's 
production  and  in  seeing  that  the  sons  of 
this  country  who  go  forth  to  war  do  not  nave 
Inferior  t-quipmeni  of  any  kind  or  character. 
Applause  I 
.'\s  was  said  in  the  invocaQou  opening  this 
occasion,  ours  m  this  land  is  a  precious  heri- 
tage No  other  people  m  all  of  history,  .luy- 
wnere  else  under  the  canopy  uf  hea. en.  have 
ever  enjoved  the  blessings  that  we  call  the 
American   way  of   life,    i  Applause  i 

It  did  not  come  easily  Men  i.omewhere 
have  made  great  sacrifices  for  it;  not  always 
in  blood,  but  In  sweat  and  in  efTort  and  :n 
courage  And  I  could  but  think  when  I  heard 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  here  tonight,  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
will  only  endure — free — as  long  as  our  peo- 
ple .ire  br«ve.  and  so  may  they  stay  brave. 
(Applause  ) 

And  again.  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  honor  that  you  have  bestowed 
up  in  me  tonight    'Extended  .applause  i 

Mr  ELLENDLR  Mr  President.  I 
thorougnly  contur  m  all  she  .-^aid  abjut 
Senator  Richard  Russell.  I  express  the 
liope  tiiat  ne  sets  well  .soon  and  that  he 
will  be  able  to  .'pMimf    ill  of  his  duties. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr    McGEE    Mr.  President.  America 
agiiin  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  its 


great  leaders  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower, 
general  of  the  Army.  Supniiie  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Forces  in  Euroi:)e  during 
World  War  II.  ;}4th  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  man  beloved  of  all 
of  us.  is  dead  We  mourn  his  passing,  but 
we  are  encouraged  and  irispired  by  the 
e.xample  of  lifelong  .service  he  has  given 
us. 

'Ike"  Eisenhower,  .Mr  President,  em- 
bodied much  of  what  i.s  the  spirit  of 
America,  becoming  for  a  generation  of 
Americans  a  symtwl  Though  many  of  us 
were  cast  as  opponents  in  the  political 
scheme  which  is  the  great  strength  of  our 
country,  the  whole  world  knows  that  we 
all  liked  Ike.  Largely  this  is  because  it 
was  .so  apparent  that  Ike  liked  us  He 
hked  all  men  He  Wiis  a  soldier  always, 
but  a  soldier  in  the  tau.se  of  peace,  a 
crusader.  He  has  left  our  heritage  richer. 

As  always.  Mr  President.  Ike  pave  us 
inspiration  even  in  his  final  days  His 
indomitable  .spirit  fought  ugain.st  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  his  spirits  re- 
mained high  to  the  end.  Through  that 
final  struggle,  al.so.  his  devoted  wife 
Mamie  and  son  John,  as  well  as  other 
memtiers  of  his  family,  bore  their  bur- 
dens with  strength  and  courage  I  know 
all  .Americans  have  compassion  for  them. 
We  ull  >issuredly  share  their  bereave- 
ment 

Mr.  President.  I  >isk  unaiumous  con- 
sent that.  ;ls  a  part  of  this  tribute  to 
General  Eisenhower,  the  comments  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Laramie  Daily 
Boomerang,  and  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

;Prom  the  L.iramie  i  Wyo  t  Dully  Boomerang. 

Mar    39.   10691 

A  S^irrt  TO  \N  American 

Owtght  D  Elsenhower  is  dead. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  symtiollc  of  the 
Elsenhower  spirit  than  the  ftght  he  waged 
^W^unst  a  losing  cause  for  nearly  one  >ear 
Throughout  that  time  •Ike."  as  most  people 
.vill  remember  liim.  fought  back  time  and 
•.-.me  again  to  <,i'.ercume  each  current  crisis 
The  spell  of  crisis  after  crisis  finally  proved 
TO  be  too  much. 

A  nation,  its  people  and  the  people  around 
the  world  mourn  his  death.  Most  probably 
we  were  aware  after  the  series  of  heart  attacks 
!  >st  year  that  the  former  president  and  su- 
preme commander  of  allied  forces  very  likely 
would  never  leave  the   hospital  .igaln 

History  will  Judge  .\lr  Eisenhower  on  two 
counts.  He  will  be  Judged  as  a  general  on 
the  hrst  of  these,  and  here  he  should  go  down 
m  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  It  will  take 
time  for  judgment  on  his  role  .is  president, 
but  he  came  to  the  Republlc.in  party  as  a 
i^.'-ndldate  when  the  Repubhcnn  parly  was 
■erlously  in  danger  of  bec»)mmg  non-existent 
and  when  it  had  no  candidate  who  could 
reully  lead  It  'o  victory. 

Since  Elsenhower's  announcement  that  he 

vouid  nm  for  office,   the  party  m.in.'iged   to 

■••nie   hack  to  the  point   that   the   two-party 

system  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  becoming 

I  'hing  of  the  past 

Loss  of  Elsenhower'*  wisdom  on  thinrta 
military  and  m  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  are  going  to  be  felt  strongly  He  became 
an  :m£>ge  of  great  things  in  America  .ind  that 
Image    will    remain 

Elsenhower,  the  man.  is  dead  His  spirit 
-ind  his  ceiurage  will  ever  be  on  the  American 
scene,  The  coimiry  und  the  world  .ire  cer- 
•unly  better  for  his  hiving  been  present  to 
ileal  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  both. 


(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   Morning  Eagle, 

.Mar.  29.  19691 

Millions  Moi'rn 

The  United  States  and  much  of  the  world 
are  mourning  the  death  of  lormer  President 
Dwlght   D    Elsenhower   today. 

General  Elsenhower  wrote  an  Important 
chapter  in  history— and  occupied  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  millions. 

He  was  a  symbol  of  courage  and  dedica- 
tion 

A  great  many  Americans  are  remembering 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  today  as  the  great  and 
widely  respected  leivder  of  allied  forces  in 
.\Jrlca  and  Western  Europe  during  World 
War  II 

With  his  familiar  Ike  smile,  he  had  the 
trust,  confidence  and  respect  of  millions  in 
the  armed  services  as  well  as  outside  He 
had  the  special  qualities  that  made  him  :i 
great  military  leader  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstance.s.  involving  the  armed 
forces  of  more  than  one  nation, 

.\t  the  close  of  World  War  II  he  was  per- 
hans  the  most  popular  man  in  nil  .\merica. 
Political  leaders  of  the  United  States  may 
remember  just  now  unpolitical  Ike  was  Uur- 
mg  the  years  immediately  following  the  war. 
During  this  f>erlod.  he  was  constantly  con- 
fronted by  ardent  admirers  who  wanted  to 
push  Jiim  for  political  office. 

He    once    asked,    in    exasperation:       How 
many  tunes  does  a  fellow  have  to  say  'no?'  " 
In   May.    1948.   he  retired  as  chief  of  staff 
and  a  month  later  became  president  of  Co- 
lumbia university 

He  was  called  back  to  the  Pentagon  for 
temporary  service  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  help  get  the  service  uni- 
fication program  going.  In  December.  1950. 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  he  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  new  North  .\tlantlc  Treaty 
Organization  i  NATO  I. 

He  continued  to  be  the  center  ':>f  specu- 
lation as  a  possible  candidate  for  President, 
.ilthough  few.  indeed,  really  knew  whether 
he  was  a  Republican  or  Democrat  It  was 
recalled  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  named  him — then  a  relative  un- 
known ■  lUtslde  of  military  circles — as  su- 
preme commander  of  allied  forces  for  the 
invasion  of  .Africa. 

Gov  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York,  twice 
defeated  GOP  presidential  candidate.  <'.nd 
others  were  backing  an  "Ike  for  President " 
move  on  the  Republican  side 

It  wasn't  until  Jan.  7.  1952.  the  year  of  ihe 
election,  that  Elsenhower  finally  proclaimed 
himself  a  Republlc.in  and  said  he  would  be 
.1  candidate  for  President  if  he  "got  a  clear- 
cut  cai;  lo  political  duty  " 

The  \ery  popular  general,  of  course,  was 
elected  President  m  the  1952  general  elec- 
tion— bv  a  landslide. 

Four  years  later,  in  1956.  he  was  reelected 
by  nn  even  bigger  majority. 

General  Elsenhower  continued  to  demon- 
strate his  courage,  strength  .ind  determl- 
tiation  to  the  end 

He  waged  a  tremendous  battle  against  Ill- 
ness daung  back  to  las  first  heart  attack  in 
1955  He  had  been  in  Walter  Reed  Armv 
-Medical  Center  .ilmost  a  year,  with  a  string 
of  four  heart  attacks,  surgery  and  pneu- 
monia in  February,  .md  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure earlier  this  month. 

He  died  at  10  25  yesterd.iy  morning  iMST) 
at  the  age  of  78. 

.\nd,  today,  millions  are  remembering     .  . 


DRAFT  STUDY  APPLAUDED 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted- with  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  appomtms  a  Pics- 
idcr.tial  Commvssion  to  study  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-volunteer  anr.cd  force. 
This  follows,  almost  exactly,  the  proce- 
dure which  I  .idvocated  on  January  31 
in  introducing  my  bill.  S   781.  to  estab- 


lish a  Commission  lo  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  ending  the  draft. 

I  welcome  the  appointment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.,  as  the  Chairman 
of  this  Commis.^ion.  I  am  pleased  also 
that  the  President  has  decided  to  ap- 
point primarily  eminent  members  from 
related  civilian  fields,  including  business 
management  and  the  academic  comniu- 
nitv.  I  proposed  similar  guidelines  in  my 
bill. 

While  other  Commission  studies  of  the 
draft  have  been  aimed  primarily  at  the 
inequities  of  .selective  .service,  they  have 
tended  to  look  on  the  question  of  a  vol- 
unteer armed  force- — if  indeed  they  have 
Lxiked  on  it  at  all — only  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  join  in  hoping  that  this  new  Com- 
niLssion  will  deal  with  a  volunteer 
armed  force  exclusively  so  that  it  may 
devou^  Its  full  energies  to  the  President's 
directive  asking  this  Commission  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  eliminat- 
ing the  draft  and  moving  toward  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force. 


DESIRE  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  WAR,  DEFENSE, 
AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  P'ULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Janesville.  Wis.,  Daily 
Gai^ette  of  March  14.  1969.  The  editorial 
lehites  the  results  of  a  poll  by  Senator 
William  Pkoxmire  m  which  the  people 
ot  Wiscon.sm  voice  their  strong  desire  for 
a  leduction  in  P^ederal  expenditures  for 
war.  dcfcn.se.  the  space  program,  and  for- 
eiun  aid. 

The  poll  is  ;)articularly  timely,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  will  soon  be  asked 
to  vote  more  billions  of  dollars  for  an 
aiiti-ballistic-ini.'-sile  system  of  dubious 
\aluc  and  nccc.'=sity.  I  believe  that  the 
i>cop!e  of  .Arkansas  would  concur  whole- 
iieartcdly  m  tiie  results  of  Senator  Prox- 

MIRE  s   poll. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TAXPAYtjRs  Have  Had  It 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  recently  set  out 
to  learn  what  the  people  were  thinking. 
.N'riw  the  results  are  in.  and  the  message  of 
the  taxpayers  comes  through  loud  and  clear — 
hold  down  ttovernment  spending. 

.■\bout  11.000  Wlsconslnltes  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  responded  to  Proxmlre's  ques- 
tionnaire. By  a  margin  of  24  to  1.  they  asked 
that  .ill  government  spending  be  held  down. 
The  taxpayers  also  favored,  by  2  to  1,  letting 
xhe  10  per  ..^ent  surtax  expire  as  scheduled 
July  1. 

The  message  I  read  In  the  results  of  my 
latest  constituent  poll  Is  that  the  long- 
talked-about  taxpayers'  revolt  is  upon  us. 
Us  here!  The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion can  ignore  li  only  at  their  own  peril," 
Proxmire  .said. 

The  Democratic  senator  said  the  response 
to  his  poll  was  the  largest  he  had  ever  re- 
leived.  and  it  contained  some  surprises.  Fif- 
teen months  ago  a  similar  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  which  listed  areas  where  spend- 
ing should  be  cut.  Those  responding  put  de- 
fense-spending nearly  at  the  bottom. 


The  latest  poll,  liowever.  lists  foreign  aid, 
space  and  defense  as  the  prime  areas  where 
spending  should  be  cut  Proxmlre  said  9  out 
of  10  opposed  further  increases  in  irulltary 
spending. 

"Even  popular  areas  such  as  education  and 
health  are  not  immune  this  year  from  the 
taxpayers'  WTath,"  Proxmlre  said.  "lu  both 
these  categories,  respondents  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire favored  holding  down  spending  by 
3  to  2  margins.  Social  security  was  the  only 
federal  program  to  come  close  to  winning 
support,  but  even  here  .ibout  51  per  cent 
were  opposed  to  an  Increate." 

Proxmire's  poll  clearly  shows  what  we  have 
been  saying  all  along — people  have  had  it 
with  mammoth  federal  spending  programs. 
They  are  fed  up  with  the  staggering  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  space  program.  The  government 
dares  not  submit  these  issues  to  a  national 
referendum,  because  they  know  the  result 
would  be  overwhelming  repudiation  by  the 
American  people. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  mood  of  the  peo- 
ple need  look  no  further  than  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  where  voters  closed  the  schools  for 
four  weeks  rather  than  vote  for  higher  taxes. 
Did  the  people  of  Youngstown  do  this  be- 
cause they  don't  care  vi'hat  kind  of  educa- 
tion their  children  get?  Any  parent  knows 
better  than  that. 

No,  they  did  it  because  it  was  the  only 
chance  they  had  for  a  direct  vote  against 
raising  taxes.  If  taxpayers  are  willing  to  vote 
down  Increased  spending  for  educating  their 
children.  It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  over- 
whelmingly they  would  have  voted  down  any 
other  proposal. 

The  tragic  thing  here  is  that  state  and 
local  governments  are  being  forced  to  pay  tor 
the  spending  excesses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  tax 
dollar  and  expends  it  with  a  free  hand,  .■^nd 
money  spent  on  overseas  wars  and  foreign 
aid  programs  is  money  that  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  state  and  local  governments. 

Proxmire  has  gauged  the  mood  of  the  pub- 
lic correctly  when  he  says  the  taxpayers  are 
ready  to  revolt,  and  he  is  even  more  correct 
in  saying  Congress  and  the  administration 
may  Ignore  it  at  their  own  peril. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  young 
county  executive  of  36  I  was  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  farm  of  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  One  of  my  most  prized 
possessions  is  a  picture  taken  of  the  two 
of  us  while  I  was  there. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  precinct 
worker  in  1952  when  v.e  worked  so  hard 
for  the  election  of  the  great  general. 
Pi'obably  more  individuals  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history  got  out  and  worked 
for  the  man  who  had  led  us  once  before 
as  Commander  of  Allied  Forces  during 
World  War  II.  It  was.  in  fact,  an  easy 
task  to  labor  for  such  a  hero  whose  ac- 
complishments all  Americans  felt  so 
much  a  part  of. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  knowing  that  immortal- 
ity is  no  part  of  mortal  man.  I  can  only 
say  that  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
be  privileged  to  have  my  remarks  be  a 
part  of  history  as  a  tribute  to  our  former 
President  is  an  honor  which  defies  ex- 
planation. To  have  been  a  part  in  some 
small  way  in  having  had  such  a  man  as 
President  of  our  country  for  8  years  shall 
always  be  a  cherished  part  of  my  political 
endeavors. 


This  was  a  man  the  Republicans 
wanted  in  1952.  not  because  he  was  a 
party  man,  but  because  he  could  salvage  a 
two-party  system  that  some  apparently 
had  little  concern  to  salvage.  For  those 
of  us  in  our  middle  twenties  he  was  to  be 
the  one  man  who  could  pull  the  Republi- 
can Party  kicking  and  screaming  into  the 
■JOth  century.  This  he  did.  and  for  this  we 
shall  be  forever  grateful — not  just  as  a 
jjarty  but  as  a  nation. 

To  meet  him  was  to  know  a  kind  man. 
To  hear  him  was  to  listen  lo  an  honest 
man.  No  such  words  as  "credibility  gap" 
could  have  been  uttered  by  the  most  con- 
trary ncwswriter  in  those  8  years.  Se- 
curity was  President  Eisenhower.  Con- 
fidence was  President  Eisenhower.  And 
the  abiding  faith  of  this  man  reflected  it- 
self in  a  people  who  saw  no  dishonor  or 
disrespect  in  referring  to  their  President 
as  "Ike"  anywhere  in  the  world.  He  was 
a  man  we  all  knew  intimately  in  the  true 
tradition  of  America. 

He  said  during  an  interview  at  Gettys- 
burg that  he  wanted  to  take  worn-out 
land  and  through  hard  work  and  re- 
vitalization  leave  it  far  better  land  when 
he  died.  Through  his  efforts  he  has  done 
for  America  that  same  .lob  of  revitaliza- 
tion  and  has  indeed  left  for  us  a  far  bet- 
ter land. 


CONNECTICUT  OPERATING  ENGI- 
NEERS TAKE  LEAD  IX  TRAINING 
HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
^reat  deal  of  ijleasure  that  I  invite  ine 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  project  cur- 
rently underway  m  Connecticut  that  is  in 
the  best  tradit.on  of  the  American  labor 
movement 

It  is  called  the  Camp  DeiniJsey  train- 
ing program  and  is  sponsored  and  di- 
rected by  the  International  Union  of  Op- 
erating Engineers,  Local  478.  Hamacn. 
Conn.,  in  cooperation  with  several  State 
and  Federal  agencies  and  some  independ- 
ent organizations. 

In  brief,  tins  is  an  on-the-.1ob  irair.mg 
m'ogram  for  lieavy  equipment  operators. 
-Among  those  taking  part  in  the  program 
are  50  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  re- 
cruited by  the  Connecticut  community 
affairs  department. 

At  Camp  Dempsey.  these  trainees  are 
not  only  learning  new  skills,  but  are  ac- 
tually taking  part  in  the  construction  of 
an  airfield. 

I  salute  the  officers  and  men  of  Local 
478.  iJarticuiariy  Sonny  Metz,  business 
manager,  and  Quinlon  Hintcn,  project 
director,  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
opening  the  door  of  opportunity  to  their 
leilow  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  and  a  letter  from  John  A. 
Hansen,  regional  Federal  highway  ad- 
ministrator to  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey 
that  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
record  of  Local  478.  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Han    John   N    Dcmi-sey, 
Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford.  Conn 

Dear  Governor  Dempsey  On  January  30, 
1969.  I  accomf)anled  several  of  my  staff  rep- 
resentatlvee  on  a  visit  to  the  tralnlns?  pro- 
gram being  conducted  at  Camp  Dempsey 
spoosoretl  mid  directed  by  the  International 
Union  of  OperaUng  Engineers.  Local  478, 
Himden.  Connecticut  In  cooperation  with 
=evera;  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  some 
Lndepen  lent  organizations  Others  partici- 
pating m  the  visit  Included  Mr.  Wiillam  L. 
Huntlu<fton  and  Mr  John  F  Hogan  ot  the 
Connecticut  State  Highway  Department  rep- 
resenting Commissioner  Howard  3    Ives 

Our  particular  Interest  !n  the  Tralnlne  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  repre«entatlve8  't  the 
Connecticut  State  Highway  Department,  was 
in  relationship  to  the  equal  emplo-.-ment  pro- 
visions enacted  by  the  Federal -aid  HUhway 
Act  of  1968  More  recently,  our  Federal  High- 
way Administration  issued  implementing 
pwllcle*  and  procedures  govermn<  the  re- 
quired prequallflcatlon  >?  Federal-aJd  high- 
way contractors  and  subcontractors  relative 
to  this  equal  employment  requirement  One 
of  tb«  most  significant  and  Important  fea- 
ture* m  tii«  individual  contractors  prequali- 
flcatlon  >tAtement  is  related  to  assLstlnj;  ml- 
norttv  member  to  enter  preapprentlceshlp 
and  apprenticeship  training  programs  In- 
cluding active  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

We  .ire  .\11  partlctUarlv  Impressed  bv  the 
ven,-  profes-ilonal  manner  In  which  the  train- 
ing prr»gram  had  been  planned  and  orga- 
nized, and  the  verv  effective  quality  of  the 
on-the-job  "vpe  of  training  being  conducted. 
Prom  mv  dlscusslin  with  several  of  *he 
trainees,  'he  immediate  eoal  of  the  pro^fram 
to  provide  training  to  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  in  the  operation  of 
heavy  duty  equipment,  will  be  verv  success- 
fuUv  realized. 

In  .-ealizmg  this  lm.portant  program  goal, 
commendable  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Business  .Manager.  Project  Directors,  nnd  In- 
structors from  the  Connecticut  Local  Union 
478  for  their  outstanding  work  in  organiz- 
ing, managing  and  conducting  the  training. 
They  In  turn  are  the  first  tx)  suggest  that 
It  oould  not  hive  been  realized  without  the 
cooperative  support  and  assistance  provided 
bv  the  other  participating  agencies  and  par- 
ticularly the  Importance  of  the  facilities 
made  available  by  the  State  of  Connecticut 
at  Camp  Dempsey 

I  thought  vou  would  he  Interested  In  learn- 
ing of  our  visit  to  the  project  md  the  very 
favorable  impression  we  have  of  It  We  are 
much  Interested  m  programs  of  this  type 
and  will  work  with  the  Connecticut  State 
Hlehwav  Department  In  anv  manner  pos- 
sible in  Implementing  and  advanclnsf  'his 
particular  feature  of  the  Pederal-ald  High- 
way  .Act  of   1968. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A    Hansen, 

Regional  Federal  Highicay  AdminiitTator. 

C.wtp  Dempsey  THAiNrNC  Program 
'  By  QiUnton  HInton) 

On  Fetaniarv  24,  1969  Local  478  reached 
the  half  wav  mark  of  the  training  school. 

The  first  group  of  fiftv  uperades  from  Lo- 
cal 478  finished  six  weeks  of  school  on  Peb- 
niarv  24   IP69 

Each  upgrade  felt  this  school  was  one  of 
the  most  productive  programs  they  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  The  fifty 
new  trainees  that  were  -.elected  by  the  Con- 
nectictu  CommuMitv  Affairs  Department  are 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  the  program 
Their  Interest  has  been  so  ereat  in  wanting 
to  learn  the  operation  of  heavv  equipment 
that  one  class  learning  the  Grader  opera- 
tion went  to  the  Instructor  and  requested 
extra  hours  to  be  added  to  their  schedule 
so  they  could  have  more  operating  machine 
time 


Our  project  director  and  assistant  project 
director  plus  each  instructor  Is  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  for   the   program 

Some  Contractors  have  done  outstanding 
things  in  helping  us  with  equipment  needed 
for  trninlng.  but  several  l.irge  contractors 
contributed  nothing  in  equipment  or  inter- 
est to  the  program.  We  have  had  some  bad 
weather  conditions  but  with  a  little  good 
luck  we  should  land  a  plane  on  the  Airport 
Mil  April  4.  1969 

On  February  27,  1969.  Sonny  Metz  held 
a  meeting  with  several  contractors  also  State 
.Hid  Federal  KToups  to  discuss  prequallfy- 
\ne  the  contractors  for  bidding  heavy  high- 
way Work  in  Connecticut  Sonny  told  John 
Mulllns  and  his  staff  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  Delmar.  NY  and  State 
Senator  Paul  .Amenta.  Chairman  of  Roads 
.ind  Bridges,  that  he  felt  that  the  onlv  con- 
tractors that  could  qualify  for  bidding  work 
on  Hlghwavs  In  Connecticut  should  be  the 
contractors  that  have  .showed  mterest  In 
helping  the  training  program  at  Camp 
Dempsev  After  the  meeting  all  croups  went 
to  Cunp  Dempsey  and  reviewed  the  Program 

Stone's  Ranch  Military  Reservation 
By  Harry  T  J;irrett.  project  engineer) 

Tlie  Stone's  Ranch  Military  Reservation 
■nd  C.imp  Dempsey.  Niantic.  Conn  are  be- 
ing used  :or  ..n-the-Job  training  program  for 
heavy  equipment  operators  during  the  period 
of  13  Januarv  to  4  April.  1969 

Through  the  oo<'>peratlon  of  various  State 
ind  Federal  iig.ncies.  and  local  contractors 
who  supply  the  machines  and  equipment,  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
li5c;il  478  Connecticut.  Is  conducting  a  school 
'.or  new  'rainees  i  flftv  hard-core  unem- 
ploved)  and  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  otn»r 
■inion  members  i  one  hundred  i.  The  ma- 
chines that  are  being  taught  are  ill  'he 
bulldozer  iWalt  Tedf  ord  I .  (2)  scraper  (BUI 
Gibson),  (3)  front  end  loader  iJoe  Pratta- 
rola ) .  I  4)  hydraulic  backhoe  i  Al  Caswell), 
i5i  cable  back-hoe  i  Uirry  Culm.  61  grad- 
er I  Dave  Phillips),  and  {7i  Gradall  Ted 
Stack) .  In  addition  a  heavy  maintenance  and 
mechanics  course  (General  Smith  1  is  being 
given 

The  program  consists  primarily  of  practical 
work  m  the  actual  construction  of  an  alr- 
iield  The  former  airstrip  was  only  in  the  pto. 
neer  clasatflcailon  As  a  result  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  O-IE  (  Bird  Dog  )  .ilrcraf:  and 
The  introduction  of  the  heavier  U-6A  1  Bea- 
ver) aircraft  in  the  Connecticut  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  that  old  airstrip  1  less  than 
1000  feet  of  the  original  1250  feet  was  stlU 
usaolei  has  become  inadequate  for  training 
and  uns.ife  for  fully  loaded  U-6A  aircraft.  A 
new  Army  airfield  was  designed  providing  for 
.1  combined  runway  and  overrun  length  of 
1900  feet  with  .1  separate  taxiwav  and  parking 
apron  to  accommodate  up  to  fifteen  aircraft 
>)i  the  Beaver  type  This  new  airfield  will  be  in 
the  next  higher  classincntlon.  up  to  that  of 
"hasty"  type  primarily  because  It  Is  .is  yet 
unpaved. 

These  trainees  and  upgrades  are  for  the 
most  part  voting  men  whi>se  skills  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  would  be  val- 
uable to  any  of  the  uniformed  armed  services. 
Some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  employed 
m  some  future  civil  works  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  such  as  the  flood  control 
dams  buUt  In  Connecticut  .ifter  the  disas- 
trous floods  of  1955  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
type  of  progTHm  will  expand  and  be  success- 
ful, for  It  win  certainly  be  of  benefit  to  the 
construction  Industry  and  also  in  the  nation- 
al interest 


What   FtTVRE  Operators  Say 
Particularly  Interesting  are  the  comments 

of  veterans,  who  are   numerous   among  the 

trainees 

.Abel    Perry,    Preston-    "I   ran   a   bulldozer 

some    in    the    Army,     nandled    some    other 

equipment    too     The    Army    doesn't    really 


teach  you  anything.  Just  puts  you  on  the 
niachlne  and  yo\i  do  what  you  can  " 

"I  couldn't  get  a  Job  on  machinery  when  I 
got  out.  wasn't  qualified  I  worked  as  a 
laborer  This  Is  a  wonderful  program;  I  wish 
other  Unions  would  do  the  same  thing." 

Philip  Carrier  Jr  .  New  London  T  was  a 
rifleman  with  the  10th  Infantry  In  Vietnam. 
When  I  got  back  there  was  nothing  for  me. 
Grub  work  that  didn't  pav  anything  and 
wasn't  going  anywhere  This  Is  wonderful 
for  me,  but  what  about  the  other  guys. 
There  must  be  thousands  like  me  " 

WlU'.am  Mock,  Waterbury;  'I  put  in  13 
months  with  the  101  Airborne  in  the  Nam. 
The  onlv  Job  I  could  get  was  a  baker's  as- 
sistant at  minimum  wages 

"I  went  to  the  veteran's  office  at  the  em- 
ployment office,  told  him  I  didn't  want  any 
more  mickey  mouse.  I  wanted  something 
with  some  sort  of  future,  a  Job  where  you 
can  earn  a  decent  living  and  pet  ahead  This 
Is  Just  great  " 


THE   SANDPIPERS.    OF    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Prisident.  the 
youth  of  .^merira  is  one  of  the  most 
often  talked  about  .subjects  of  the  day. 
Some  say  that  there  is  a  nonecononnc 
revolution  m  which  the  youth  of  our 
great  country  is  intolerant  of  our  insti- 
tutions, movernment.  and  traditions. 
There  liave  been  references  to  a  ;ienera- 
tion  yap  Too  frequently  we  licar  only 
the  bad  .-^ide  of  a  vocal  minority  and 
nothing  of  the  dedicated,  dilicent  major- 
ity who  are  truly  indicative  of  our  youth 
of  today. 

Here  m  our  Nation's  Capital  a  note- 
worthy effort  involving  the  youth  of  our 
country  is  just  concludins.  Over  1.000 
high  school  seniors  from  all  of  the  50 
States  ar.d  Puerto  Kico  have  attended 
the  'Presidential  Classroom  for  Young 
Americans."  These  dedicated  youths 
laave  had  a  concentrated  .series  of  aca- 
demic seminars  in  the  study  of  our  Gov- 
ernment They  have  been  enlightened 
through  personal  involvement,  ^howlng 
them,  what  the  Government  is  doing  in 
various  fields,  to  encourage  dedication  to, 
and  understanding  of.  the  American  sys- 
tem. As  a  tribute  to  tliese  youths,  three 
of  their  fellow  American  youths  from 
the  Golden  State  of  California,  the 
Sandpipers,  volunteered  to  come  at  ttteir 
own  expense  to  entertain  the  students  at 
the  conclusion  01  the  .series  as  a  gesture 
of  appreciation  lor  their  interest  in  our 
Government  and  its  institutions.  The 
Sandpipers,  who  ha\e  become  nationally 
famous  recording  and  entertainment 
stars,  are  Jim  Brady.  Michael  Piano,  and 
Richard  Shoff.  These  young  men  were 
raised  in  California  and  are  residents  of 
our  State,  at  an  early  age.  sang  with 
their  church  choirs.  They  met  when  they 
joined  the  famous  Mitchell  Boys  choir 
group  They  leapt  into  national  fame 
with  their  best-selling  recording.  "Guan- 
tanamera  "  Their  mu.sic  has  truly 
bridged  the  generation  gap  and  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  not  only  to  .Amer- 
icans but  to  our  friends  throughout  thp 
world  The  Sandpipers  are  omnilingual 
and  sing  in  11  different  languages.  In 
addition  to  their  personal  appearances 
through  the  United  States,  tlun-  have  ap- 
peared throughout  South  .America  and 
Europe  It  is  said  that  the  youth  of  to- 
day are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
reassuring  to  see  such  representatives  of 
today's  American  youth  as  the  .-tudents 
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who  have  attended  a  "Presidential  Class- 
room for  Young  Americans,  "  as  well  as 
the  Sandpipers. 


DWIGHT  DAVTD  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  Nation  and  the  world  mourn  the 
loss  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  whom 
history  will  remember  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  of  all  times.  General 
Ei.senhower  served  his  counti-y  with  dis- 
tinction in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
dii'ccLod  the  course  of  this  Nation  and 
our  allies  to  victory  over  tyranny  in  a 
time  when  the  freedom  and  dlgiilty  of 
man  were  put  to  its  most  severe  test.  His 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  earned  him 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  all  the  people  of  Europe. 

•As  President  of  the  United  States, 
Elsenhower  was  again  called  to  lead  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  through  war 
against  totalitarianism,  and  to  guide  our 
people  through  economic  and  social 
cri.sis. 

He  was  a  f^reat  general.  He  was  a  fine 
man  and  one  of  the  most  popular  Presi- 
dents m  .American  history.  He  will  be 
.sorely  missed. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  projects  now  in 
being  to  help  control  floods  in  California 
prevented  appro.ximately  SI. '25  billion  in 
damaucs  dunm:  the  heavy  storms  in  my 
State  in  January  alone,  and  that  they 
Ijrovided  similar  benefits  during  last 
month's  rainfalls.  In  fact.  I  am  told  that 
in  some  areas,  the  amount  of  damage 
prevention  was  more  than  the  entire 
contribution  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  to  date  to  help  protect 
these  rcaions  from  such  natural  disasters. 

Many  of  the  iiroiects  which  were  so 
important  to  California  during  the  re- 
cent disaster  jienod  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
They  will  also  t^lay  a  vital  role  in  the 
months  ahead,  when  record  snowpacks 
in  the  area  begin  to  melt. 

An  interestin.i;  and  informative  news 
release  on  this  matter  was  is.sued  recently 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

After  preventing  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  damage  from  runoff  following  the  heavy 
storms  In  January  and  February.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  In  north- 
ern .ind  central  California  are  now  being 
progriLmmed  to  catch  the  record  runoffs  ex- 
I>ected  from  snowmelt  this  spring  and 
summer. 

"Bureau  of  Reclam.ltlon  reservoirs  oper- 
nted  magnificently  'o  prevent  flood  damage 
durint;  the  unusually  lieavy  storms  this 
winter,"  .said  Robert  J.  Pafford.  Jr.,  the 
Bureaus   Regional   Director   m    Sacramento. 

"Now  most  of  them  are  ready—  or  are  beiuij 
made  ready-  to  control  the  expected  on- 
slaught from  the  me'- tine  .snows  m  the 
mo\intalns"  PatTord  noted  "hat  in  addition 
to  the  snowpack  beint;  the  deepe.'l  in  history 
In  many  sjxits.  it  Is  also  the  wettest.  "In  the 
watershed  above  Frlani  Dam,  for  example,  " 
he  said,  the  snow  is  \'2  feet  deep  at  Hunting- 
ton Lake  and  contains  about  4  feet  of  water. 


When  the  snow  melts  and  that  v.atcr  start.s 
pouring  down  Into  the  valley,  we  have  to  be 
ready  to  control  It." 

To  meet  the  threat  of  the  expected  record 
runoffs  from  the  upper  San  Joaquin  River 
watershed,  Millerton  LaJie  behind  Frlant 
Dam  Is  being  brought  down  rapidly  to  its 
minimum  pool  for  the  iirst  time  in  history. 
Ordinarily  the  storage  would  be  about  300.000 
acre-feet  at  the  end  of  March,  but  this  year 
we  are  evacuating  to  about  130.000  acre-leet 
Flood  control  releases  so  far  this  year  ironi 
Frlant  Dam  have  kept  the  flow  below  the 
8,000  cubic  foot  per  second  capacity  of  the 
channel  downstream  from  the  dam,  except 
for  a  brief  period  when  tributary  inflov.  s 
downstream  from  Frlant  caused  the  San 
Joaquin  River  flow  to  exceed  9,000  cfs..  de- 
spite inflow  into  the  reservoir  which  at  one 
time  reached  37,000  c.f  .s. 

The  Madera  and  Friant-Kern  Canals  will 
be  used  to  help  control  flood  releases  Both 
canals  were  damaged  by  floods  last  month, 
the  Frlant-Kern  quite  severely  Both  canals 
are  exp>ected  to  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  Shasta 
Dam  served  as  the  flood  control  anchor  on 
the  Sacramento  River  during  the  heavy  .storm 
period. 

When  the  storms  began,  Shasta  Lake  held 
2,850,000  acre-feet  of  water.  More  than  2- 
750,000  acre-feet  of  water  poured  ni^-,  Sh;.=  ia 
Lake  during  January  and  February,  .;l  one 
time  at  a  rate  of  flow  In  excess  cl  IOC, 000 
cfs.  Releases  from  Keswick  Reservoir-the 
regulatory  dam  and  reservoir  Ijeiow  .Shasta 
Dam — were  held  to  50.000  c.i  s. 

There  is  now  enough  storage  tpuce  avail- 
able In  Shasta  Lake,  1,300,000  acre-ieet,  to 
handle  the  anticipated  runoff  from  addi- 
tional rainfall  and  the  snov.'s  piled  lilgh  lu 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Given  normal  raiu- 
lall  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the 
above-normal  runoff  expected  from  the  snow- 
pack.  Shasta  Lake  .'should  lill  this  spring. 

West  of  Shasta,  across  the  Trinity  .Moun- 
tains, Clair  Engle  Lake  behind  Trinity  D.im 
has  room  to  store  850.000  acre-feet  (i  run- 
off and  should  be  easily  able  to  i.andle  snow- 
melt  from  the  Trinity  .'Vlps  During  the  past 
2  months.  290.000  .icre-feel  01  runoff  has 
flowed  into  Clair  Engle  Lake  and  the  water 
level  has  risen  20  feet.  It,  too,  lias  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  hlllng  this  year. 

Just  northeast  of  Sacramento  e^n  the 
-American  River.  Folsom  Lake  has  been 
dropped  down  to  573.000  acrc-lcet  alter 
climbing  to  790.000  acre-feet  during  the  peak 
of  the  runoff  from  the  January-February 
storms.  The  heaviest  runoff  into  Foisom  Lake 
during  the  storms  was  85.000  cfs.  Maxmiuni 
releases  were  held  to  70.000  c.f.s. 

Folsom  13  expected  to  fill  scmeiime  m  June. 
but  barring  unusual  warm  v.-eat.her  early  in 
the  runoff  season  or  further  storms,  the 
Bureau  anticipates  little  dilftcultv  in 
handling  the  snowmelt  in  the  Folsom  water- 
shed through  controlled  releases  into  the 
American  River. 

West  of  Sacramento,  Lake  Berryessa  be- 
hind Monticello  Dam  has  been  doing  its  usual 
unheralded  flood  control  chore,  just  as 
Bureau  engineers  designed  it  Monticello  lias 
a  glory  hole  spillway.  The  lip  of  the  spill- 
way is  16  feet  below  the  design  maximum 
water  surface. 

When  the  water  level  roaches  the  Up  01 
the  spillway,  it  begins  to  pour  out  Just  as 
water  pours  out  from  the  bottom  of  a  bath- 
tub when  the  plug  is  jnilled.  But  if  water 
is  coming  into  Berryessa  {.isier  than  it  is 
going  out  the  water  level  will  climb,  just  as 
water  does  in  a  bathtub,  even  if  the  plug  lias 
been  pulled,  when  the  Inflow  is  greater  than 
the  outflow 

The  16  feet  above  the  glory  hole  spiiiway 
at  Berryessa  provide  over  300.000  acre-feet 
of  flood  control  storage  space.  The  water 
level  in  Berryessa  reached  the  lip  of  the 
spillway  on  January  22.  Since  then,  nearly 
250,000  acre-feet  of  water,  which  on  two  oc- 


casions entered  the  reservoir  at  rates  of  over 
20.000  c.f.s..  lias  been  released  harmlessly 
at  rates  no  greater  than  about  6.000  c  f  .s. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  Region,  the  water 
level  In  IVitchell  Reservoir  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Project  lias  reached  the  Hood  control 
zone  of  the  reservoir  for  the  r.rst  t;me  m  Its 
Wstory.  The  upper  83.000  acre-ieet  L.f  .space 
were  designed  Into  the  reservoir  for  flood 
cont.'-ol  purposes.  After  water  reaches  a  stor- 
age of  150,000  acre-feet,  a.s  it  did  c-n  Febru- 
ary 25,  it  Is  released  .is  rapidly  as  possible 
so  the  reservoir  can  be  ready  to  control  the 
runoS  from  the  iiext  storm, 

SHASTA-TRINITY-RED    CLLTF    AREA 

At  the  end  ol  hebruary,  Shasta  Lake  held 
3.197.300  acre-ieet  01  water  In  storaee,  Clair 
Engle  Lake  lontaiued  1.585,210  .icre-feet; 
Whlskevtown  Lake.  184,800  acre-feet;  l.Ake 
Red  Bluff.  3,220;  East  Park  Reservoir,  49.710; 
Stonv  Gorge,  40,170:  and  Black  Butte.  37.340. 
Deliveries  through  the  Corning  Canal  during 
February  were  200  acre-feet. 

.AMERICAN    RIVER    .'\RE.\ 

Folsom  Lake  held  598.800  acre-feet  In  stor- 
age at  the  end  of  February,  vvfille  Jenkinson 
Lake  contained  41,180  acre-leet. 

LOWER      S.*CR.\MENTO      RIVf;R-DELT.\      AREA 

.Storage  In  Lake  Berryessa  at  the  end  of 
the  month  was  1,661.560  acre-feet,  Putah 
South  Canal  moved  1.370  acre-leet,  Tl-.e 
Contra  Costa  Canal  carried  3.330  acre-feet 
and  the  Dclta-Mendota  C.;nal,  166.450  acre- 
leet  Delta  outflow  during  the  month  aver- 
aged 97.300  cubic  feet  per  second. 

.^AN    JOAQUIN    VALLtY 

San  Luis  Reservoir  storaee  increased  to 
1.600.780  acre-leet  during  February,  a  gain 
of  255.640  acre-leet.  O'Neill  P^orebay  stood  at 
,"i2.170  acre-ieet  at  month'.?  i  nd  ,ind  Los  Ba- 
Mos  Detention  Reservoir  held  23.200  acre- 
feet,  Storaae  at  .Millerton  Lake  stood  at  359.- 
700  acre-feet  at  the  end  of  the  month.  New 
Hocan  Reservoir  contained  184.340  i-.cre-feet 
^-.t  month's  end.  The  Friant-Kern  Canal  de- 
livered 21.540  .icre-feet  during  February. 
Deliveries  through  Madera  Canal  v\-ere  16,010 
acre-feet. 

SOUTHERN    COASTAL    AREA 

Twitchell  Reservoir  held  186.060  acre-feet 
on  February  28:  Lake  Cachuma  lield  199.700 
,icre-feet  at  the  end  ol  the  month;  and  Lake 

CaslUiS,  186290  acie-leet 


DWIGHT    DAVID     EISENHOWER 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  a  little 
bit  C'f  each  ol  us  died  last  Friday  when 
General  Eisenhower  passed  away  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital.  A  little  bit  of  each 
of  us  will  be  buried  on  Wednesday  when 
Ike  IS  laid  to  vest  in  his  boyi^ood  town 
of  .Abilene.  Kans. 

To  oiTer  eulocy  to  a  man  of  General 
Eisenhower's  stature  is  in  many  ways  dif- 
ficult and  perhaps  futile.  A  .spoken  word 
with  but  few  exceptions  will  not  outlive 
a  lifetime  of  greatness,  deeds,  .tnd  serv- 
ice. Few  will  remember  what  is  said  of 
President  Eisenhower  during  this  time 
of  mourninii.  .Almost  no  one  who  knew 
liim  or  who  will  study  his  life  will  forget 
his  deeds  and  lifetime  of  service.  General 
Eisenhower  was  the  cpitom.e  01  modesty. 
He  had  almost  no  concern  for  the  image 
which  he  made  and  this  indeed  is  a  rare 
trait  at  a  time  when  image  is  often  con- 
sidered more  important  than  perform- 
ance. .As  the  Supreme  .Allied  Commander 
in  Europe.  General  Eisenhower  com- 
manded the  largest  war  mach.ine  ever 
created.  To  assemble  it  was  difficult,  but 
to  land  it  successfully  on  the  coast  of 
France  at  Omaha  and  Utah  oeaches  was 
perhaps  asking  too  much.  Yet  General 
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Elsenhower  .succeeded,  and  we  will  al- 
ways remember  that  success  But  what 
ir  the  Normandy  landings  had  failed? 
E>Tior  to  D-Day  lice  had  prepared  a  sUte- 
ment  personally  assummg  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure,  should  It  come  Mr 
President.  I  submit  that  like  the  men  he 
command'xl.  uncommon  courage  was  a 
common  virtue  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander 

He  conducted  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  Statts  with  a  rare  and  honorable 
dlimlty  He  acted  and  formulated  his 
policies  in  a  way  that  he  believed  best 
for  the  American  people  and  the  world. 
It  was  a  refreshing  8  years  when  candor, 
honesty,  and  decencv  v&ch  had  a  foun- 
talnhead  at  the  White  Hou.se  Tlie  most 
.severe  test  of  any  man's  performance  is 
the  test  of  time,  and  General  Eisenhower 
is  pa.ssing  that  test  remarkably  well  He 
will  be  buried  in  Abilene  adjudged  by 
most  as  a  great  Pre.sldent  and  in  retro- 
spect the  people  of  America  and  the 
I^eople  of  the  world  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate that  fact. 

It  can  be  .safely  .said  of  the  man  who 
left  his  hometown  to  attend  West  Point 
that,  wherever  he  went,  greatness  pur- 
sued him  He  was  indeed  the  antithesis 
of  the  fact  that  most  men  seek  great- 
ness In  the  life  of  Dwisht  Eisenhower, 
greatness  sought  the  man  Certainly 
General  Elsenhower  proved  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  in  American  history 
that  simplicity  and  greatness  are  not 
incompatible. 

Wrapped  up  m  President  Elsenhower 
were  all  of  the  nrtues  that  made  and 
still  make  America  great  He  understood 
and  lived,  as  few  men  have,  the  concept 
of  dutv  He  believed  in  and  practiced 
honor  There  were  no  pomp  and  pretense 
in  him  because  simplicity  was  as  much  a 
part  of  him  as  was  his  contagious  smile 
President  Eisenhower  b.ad  also  mastered 
the  first  and  great  Commandment  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  so  beauti- 
fully pointed  out  by  President  Nixon  on 
Sunday  One  of  the  greatest  tributes 
that  can  be  given  to  any  man  is  to  say 
that  he  hated  no  one.  He  could  disagree, 
but  that  disagreement  was  with  ideas. 
with  policies,  and  with  thoughts 

I  was  also  very  impressed  by  the  com- 
ments of  President  Nixon  when  he  said 
that  'Mr.  Eisenhower  was  the  nght  man 
at  the  right  time  in  the  nght  place  Not 
sjince  the  Cnil  War  has  the  Nation  been 
so  confused,  -o  torn,  and  so  divided  :n 
Its  national  life  The  virtues  that  made 
this  country  jreat  are  undergomg  criti- 
cism and  reevaluation.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  with  the  passing  of  this 
great  American,  we  can  pause  in  this 
crisis  and  reexamine  his  life  and  by  so 
doing  rediscover  and  hopefully  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional greatness  We  truly  need  m  Amer- 
ica a  rededication  and  a  new  determina- 
tion to  live  by  the  prmciples  for  which 
President  Eisenhower  stood 

To  the  people  of  Utah.  Ike  was  a  spe- 
cial man  In  the  1952  and  1956  elections 
they  gave  him  an  overwhelming  ma- 
lonty.  They  loved  him  and  respected 
him  They  knew  they  had  a  friend  in 
Washington  when  he  fought  for  and 
helped  win  the  battle  for  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  project.  I  speak  for  all  of  our 


citi/i  ns  when  I  say  that  he  will  be  long 
remembered  and  forever  resptM'ted 

One  cannot  bid  farewell  to  General 
t^Lienhower.  nor  pay  a  truly  fitting  trib- 
ute to  him  without  expressing  apprecia- 
tion, love,  and  respect  for  the  courageous 
and  wonderful  lady  that  stood  by  him 
throughout  his  years  of  public  service. 
One  can  probably  never  measure  nor 
really  know  the  su.staining  ixjwer  and 
influence  that  Mrs  Eisenhower  had  on 
her  husband  She  understood  and  knew 
him  better  than  anyone  else  and  Wf  can 
only  say  that  tier  role  as  wife  and  com- 
panion is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  Amer- 
icans She  invokes  m  my  mind  the  Scrip- 
ture from  the  Book  of  Ruth  where  if  she 
did  not  say  it  in  words,  she  performed 
it  in  deeds  Whither  he  went  she  went, 
and  her  people  and  his  people  and  his 
causes  were  hers  We  offer  to  Mamie 
Eisenhower  at  this  time  our  love,  our  re- 
spect, and  our  deepest  .sympathies. 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat  once  again  a 
thought  from  President  Nixon's  eulogy: 
not  since  the  time  of  George  Washing- 
ton has  this  Nation  been  able  to  say 
about  a  President  or  any  public  figure 
that  he  was  first  in  war,  first  ;n  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  tributes  that 
will  evar  be  paid  Gen.  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower are  the  silent  ones,  or  those 
unspoken  or  unwritten,  in  which  mothers 
and  fathers  throughout  America  and  the 
world  are  .saying  to  their  sons,  or  perhaps 
even  silently  wishing  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  hope  they  might  grow  up  to  be  like 
Ike 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  edi- 
torials from  leading  Utah  newspapers 
praising  General  Eisenhower  be  printed 
in  the  FiEcoRD 

There  being  no  ob;ection.  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Deseret  (Utah)   News. 
Mar.  28.  19691 
Why  Americans  Will  Always  Like  Ike 
A3  a  .-.orrowlng  nation  mourns  the   pass- 
ing of  one  of  Ms  greatest  and  most  beloved 
leaders  there  is  little  to  be  said  iibout  Dwight 
David    Elsenhower    that    has    not   only    been 
said  before,  but  repeated  frequently 

From  his  early  years  as  a  Kansas  f.irmboy 
to  Mis  rise  from  an  obscure  lieutenant  t'l  be- 
come Supreme  Commander  of  the  allied 
torces  th.it  smashed  Hitler's  '  Fortre&s  Eu- 
rope from  liU  stint  as  President  of  Colum- 
bia University  to  his  accomplishments  as 
the  first  Republican  President  of  the  Umted 
States  in  twenty  years  and  !Us  public  service 
alter  leaving  the  White  House  the  life  of 
■Ike  ■  Elsenhower  h.is  tieen  thoroughly 
chronicled  as  for  few  others. 

No  words  can  add  or  detract  from  his 
accomplishments  or  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  ail  over  the  world,  nor  can  words  en- 
hance the  love  or  eiise  the  sadness  that  his 
countrymen  feel  at  his  demise. 

As  Americans  reflect  upon  the  life  and 
work.s  of  this  remarkable  .soldier,  statesman, 
and  leader,  they  would  do  well  to  ask  why 
he  won  the  admiration,  but  also  the  respect 
of  so  many  people  in  all  walks  of  life 

Was  It  because  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
wai  a  f.itherly  figure  to  the  entire  country — 
firm  but  kind''  Was  it  because  he  had  the 
common  touch"  being  a  man  of  simple 
tastes?  Was  It  betatuse  he  genuinely  liked 
people — and  they  responded  in  kind""  Was 
It  because  of  his  undeniable  sincerity  i>-s  a 
man   of  peace.'   Was   It   clean   cut   Integrity? 


No  douM^  flwse  and  many  other  well 
known  aspMM  Of  Dwight  Elsenhower's  per- 
sonality help  explain  his  amazingly  wlde- 
.-^pread  and  enduring  popularity. 

But  Uiere  Is  une  lacet  of  his  character  that 
has  been  generally  neglected  which  speak:^ 
volumes  about  the  man  It  Is  a  f.icet  that  Was 
touched  on  In  a  thumbnail  sketch  written 
two  years  ago  by  Bryce  N  Harlow,  one  <if 
Elsenhower's  closest  aides  during  his  eight 
years  In  the  White  House  who  observed: 

■  Take  the  attributes  you  consider  the  most 
.idniirable  In  the  people  you  know,  put  them 
iri  a  nuxer  and  you'll  come  up  with  the 
Elsenhower  blend" 

He  Is  vitality  and  p>ower  and  force—  vet  ho 
is  profoundly  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  fce;- 
ings  of  others.  He  dominates  the  people 
around  him — yet  eagerly  solicits  and  advises 
and  readily  acknowledges  error.  He  has  great 
dignity  and  reserve  reilectlng  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  command  and  a.isoclallon  with  world 
leaders—  yet  he  ir.msforms  insuintly  In  Ike 
of  Kansas"  with  the  school  boy  grin  radiating 
amiability  and  v^^armth  and  a  friendliness  o! 
.1  rof-ker  spaniel 

He  had  had  the  adulation  of  people  all 
.ivor  the  world  for  two  decades  and  more — 
yet  is  humble  to  the  point  of  being  self- 
eaacing.  He  dete.its  the  personal  pronoun 
and  has  scratched  out  hundreds  of  Is  from 
speechcrafts.  Many  of  his  political  speeches 
have  ended  up  iUmost  sterile  because  if  his 
cllihke  of  blowing  his  own  horn. 

During  all  of  his  'White  House  days,  he 
forbade  the  use  of  the  word  "my"  before 
the  cabinet  Insisting  that  the  prestmious 
institution  should  always  be  called  the 
cabinet  " 

One  of  his  favorite  admonitions  Is  "always 
consider  your  Job  import-int,  never  your- 
self "  In  1942  m  North  Africa  General  Mar- 
-shall  asked  him  what  la  the  most  import  ml 
'ttribute  of  a  leader,  his  anwer  was  'self- 
lessness."' 

Whatever  hlstorv  records  of  Dwight  D 
Eisenhowers  accomplishments  as  a  soldier 
.md  statesman,  the  record  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  his  accomplishments  as  a  man 
..nd  the  inspiration  he  provided  his  hc.pmg 
.Americans  live  better  lives  of  service  and 
devotion  to  their  country. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  (Utahi  Tribune. 

Mar  29.  19691 

A  Man  for  His  Times 

Often  in  this  fortunate  country's  history 
the  right  man  has  come  forth  In  times  of  na- 
tional need.  Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  was  such  a  man. 

During  World  War  II  he  rose  from  rela- 
tive obscurity  to  plan,  then  execute,  the  in- 
vasion of  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe  In  1952 
when  Americans  were  frustrated  and  bogged 
down  In  a  seemingly  Iruitless  and  unwanted 
war  in  Korea,  he  agreed  to  seek  the  presi- 
dency If  given  "a  clear  call  to  political  duty." 
Republican  loaders  saw  to  it  that  the  call 
was  forthcoming  and  Oen.  Eisenhower,  then 
serving  as  supreme  commander  of  the  new 
North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization  forces, 
answered  without  further  hesitation. 

Americans  of  .ill  political  persuasions 
turned  to  the  former  general  In  hope  that  his 
International  prestige  could  restore  anc  pre- 
serve peace  and  bring  on  the  good  life.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  these  hopes  were  realized. 
The  eight  Elsenhower  yeiars.  though  frayed 
at  times  by  tense  international  Incldenta, 
were.  In  the  overall,  good  ones 

His  death  Friday  at  tae  age  of  78  will  be 
mourned  as  one  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
klndiy  relative  who  saw  the  fiunlly  through 
troubled  times  In  other  years  that  now  seem 
almost  placid  by  comparison. 

Though  he  was  coaxed  Into  politics  and 
never  practiced  that  art  in  the  usual  fashion. 
Gen  Eisenhower  was  t.evertheless  reluctant 
to  cut  political  tlee  after  stepping  down.  He 
continued  active  in   Republican  affairs  and 
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spoke  out  frequently  In  criticism — and  some- 
times support — of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  that  followed.  He  took  a 
hand  In  reknlttlng  the  Republican  Party 
which  strayed  from  his  more  liberal  con- 
cept* and  came  to  disaster  In  the  Goldwater 
debacle  of  1964  His  last  public  utterance  was 
addressed  to  the  party,  revitalized  and  then 
meeting  In  convention  in  Miami  Beach  last 
Augtist. 

History  has  yet  to  pronounce  Its  verdict  on 
Elsenhower  the  general  or  on  Elsenhower  the 
President.  Criticisms  of  both  roles  have  been 
made  by  knowledgeable  persons  of  high  re- 
pute and  these  must  be  weighed.  But  Elsen- 
hower of  the  Infectious  grin  and  fatherly  aura 
must  be  audited  in  the  abstract. 

His  greatness  lay  in  his  ability  to  Instill  In 
millions  of  people  here  and  abroad  the  feeling 
that  the  world's  mightiest  power  was  in  re- 
sponsible hands  and  that  all  was  well. Though 
hampered  by  Illness  and  pressed  by  mounting 
crises  that  eventually  eroded  some  confidence 
In  his  leadership,  EJwlght  Elsenhower  made 
«o<>d  that  trust.  The  America  he  handed  over 
to  John  F.  Kennedy  was  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  It  had  been  calmed  and  rested  and  made 
ready  to  withstand  the  upheavals  that  have 
visited  It  since. 


HIGH-INTEREST  RATES  FOR  HOUS- 
ING—A  NATIONAL   DISGRACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday's  'Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  an  article  which  clearly 
and  dramatically  shows  the  effects  of 
high-interest  rates  on  our  Nation's 
middle-  and  low"er-income  home  buyers. 

These  Interest  rates  coupled  with  the 
higher  initial  downpayments  now  re- 
quired by  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions have  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  our  Nation's  citizens  to  purchase 
even  moderate-priced  homes.  High-In- 
terest rates — which  in  some  areas  reach 
8  percent — in  a  tlRht  money  market 
would  be  bad  enough;  what  makes  it  a 
national  disjrace  is,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  clearly  points  out: 

The  morteage  squeeze  doesn't  reflect  a 
severe  money  shortage;  most  banks  say  they 
have  a  normal  supply  of  funds  to  lend.  The 
problem  i.s  that  demand  for  all  types  of  loans 
is  strong  and  that  even  with  home  mort- 
gage interest  rates  at  high  levels,  banks  can 
earn  higher  returns  on  their  money  else- 
where. 

Even  where  middle-income  families 
arc  able  to  scrape  up  enough  money  to 
meet  these  high  downpayments,  the 
problems  do  not  end.  This  Is  due  to  the 
skyrocketinL;  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments caused  not  only  by  rising  interest 
rates,  but  by  ever  increasing  property 
taxes  and  homebuilding  costs.  This  point 
is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  when  it  states: 

Home  prices  are  about  10'^  higher  than 
;ast  \ear.  and  so  an  individual  would  need  a 
$22,000  loan  to  buy  the  same  house  In  addi- 
tion, property  t.ixes  have  risen  about  5':  .  At 
the  current  going  r.itc  of  7  5'':  interest,  the 
monthly  payments  on  a  30-year.  $22,000 
mortgage  on  the  home  would  be  $206.33 — 
$153  83  for  principal  and  interest  and  $52.50 
for  t.ixes  and  insurance — a  15'  increase. 
•  •  «  «  • 

A  sergeant  at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base  near  Macon.  Ga..  cant  get  a  home  loaii 
because  his  pay  isn't  high  enough  to  meet 
monthly  payments  required  by  the  current 
7  5^;  interest  rat«.  he  would  have  qualified 
at  last  year's  6.75%  level. 


In  Boise,  Idaho,  public  relations  man  David 
Hedges  Is  living  In  a  rented  home  while  his 
family  remains  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  trying  to 
sell  their  home  Mr.  Hedges  took  a  job  with 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  last  December,  conhdent 
he  could  sell  his  house  quickly,  but  It  hasn't 
worked  that  way.  "We've  had  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  people  who  s.ild  thev  liked  tiie  place 
and  thought  the  price  1*20.900 1  was  right," 
he  says,  but  financing  problems  have  pre- 
vented a  sale. 

Elsewhere  families  in  search  of  homes  are 
finding  their  choice  limited  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  houses  up  lur  sale.  People 
who  own  homes  are  showing  a  erowlng  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  tliein  and  trade  t:ieir  pres- 
ent, cheaper  mortgages  for  the  tincertainties 
of  the  current  market. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  recently 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  this  subject 
matter.  I,  for  one,  am  shocked  by  the 
administration's  position  as  stated  by 
Paul  W.  McCracken,  ChaliTnan  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  Preston 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board ;  and  Charles  E.  Walk- 
er, Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  gentlemen  have  all  echoed  the 
same  tune,  just  trust  us  and  everything 
will  take  care  of  Itself.  The  I^'ixon  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  Imagination,  in- 
novation, and  positive  solutions  to  this 
most  pressing  problem  shows  a  distinct 
lack  of  leadership. 

At  our  hearings,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Proxmire  » ,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, suggested  the  following  proposed 
policies  to  help  alleviate  the  situation. 
They  were: 

First.  Precluding  banks  from  borrow- 
ing Euro-dollars. 

Second.  Preventing  commercial  banks 
from  selling  Government  securities. 

Third.  Using  the  discount  window  to 
encourage  banks  to  cut  business  lending. 

Fourth.  Sending  letters  to  banks  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  urging  a  re- 
duction in  business  lending. 

Fifth.  Using  the  moral  leadership  of 
President  Nixon  to  persuade  businessmen 
to  cut  back  their  planned  investment 
spending. 

While  many  of  us  may  not  asree  with 
all  of  these  items,  they  were  positive  pro- 
posals which  could  reduce  the  interest 
rates  now  charged  to  home  buyers.  Amaz- 
ingly enough,  Mr.  Walker  without  offer- 
ing any  positive  suggestions  summarily 
dismissed  all  five. 

Apparently  President  Nixon  and  his 
administration  are  of  one  mind — that  the 
building  of  an  antiballistic  system  of 
doubtful  value  is  more  important  and  has 
greater  priority  than  creating  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  recom- 
mend the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
March  28,  entitled  "Mortgage  Squeeze — 
Would-Be  Home  Buyers  Pace  Growing 
Difficulty  in  Arranging  for  Loans,"  to  all 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing true  national  priorities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mortgage  Squeeze:  Would-Be  Home  Buyers 
Face  Growing  Difficulty  in  .'\rhanginc 
FOR  Loans — Down  Paymlxts  and  Inter- 
est Ratf.s  Rise — Lenders  Find  Higher 
Returns  Elsewhere — A  Sergeant  Cannot 
Swing  It 

The  middle-income  home  buyer  l.s  l-jsing 
o\it  in  the  current  scramble  for  loan  funds, 
and  his  p:ieht  probably  will  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better. 

That's  the  conclusion  emerging  from  W'all 
Street  Journal  interviews  v,ith  b.mkers.  econ- 
omists, real  estate  brokers  and  people  shop- 
ping for  homes  lu  or  near  major  cities  around 
the  country. 

In  sjme  states,  legal  ceilings  on  l.jme-loan 
interest  rates  have  all  but  dried  up  tiie  mort- 
gage market  Even  where  rands  are  more 
readily  available,  many  b.ink^s  have  made  i: 
tough  lor  Individuals  to  get  loans  by  hiking 
Interest  r,i"..es  and  down-payment  require- 
ments and  rt-ducing  the  duration  ol  their 
commitments.  These  factors,  coupled  with 
soaring  home  prices,  are  putting  even  mod- 
erate-priced homes  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
.Americans. 

'It's  come  to  be  very  difTicult  for  a  person 
to  t'.naiice  his  first  home  unless  lie  has  a 
wealthy  relative  to  stake  him."  says  John  F. 
HoUman.  senior  vice  president  of  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  In  San  Francisco.  The  bank  now 
makes  iiome  loans  for  a  maximum  ol  20 
years,  requires  a  30'"(  down  piyn.ent  and 
charges  Interest  of  8':  to  8.25  ■  ;  .t  \ear  ago 
it  made  25-year  loans  at  6.5'';  to  6  75';  on  a 
down  payment  of  20",  of  the  home  purchase 
price. 

alltime  high  rates 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  recently  re- 
ported that  the  naiioiiai  average  ellectlve  In- 
terest rale  on  conveniional  new-home  loans 
last  month  was  7  3D  ,.  .  the  higiiesl  figure 
ever.  That's  up  from  6  62':;  In  February  1968 
and  0.58  ,  in  November  and  December  ol 
1966.  tne  height  of  that  year's  "credit 
crunch." 

The  mortgage  squeeze  doesn't  reilect  a  se- 
vere money  shortage;  most  banks  say  they 
liave  a  norma;  supply  of  funds  to  lend.  The 
problem  is  that  demand  :or  a.l  types  '^f 
loans  Is  strong  and  that  oven  with  home 
mortgage  Interest  rates  at  high  levels,  banks 
can  earn  higher  returns  on  their  money 
else-*'here. 

The  commercial  bank  prime  rate — the  in- 
terest charged  the  most  credit-worthy  cus- 
tomers— oiliclally  stands  at  7.5 '."t  with  the 
actual  rate  close  to  9':  because  banks  are 
iL'qulring  that  .i  portion  of  such  loans  be 
kept  on  deposit. 

Top-rate  corporations  also  have  been  find- 
ing money  e.<pensive  on  tlie  bond  markets. 
..notner  uutlet  lor  isank  funds.  This  week 
Transcontinental  G.ts  Pipe  Line  Co  .  wno^e 
credit  siancling  is  only  Siightly  Ijwer  than 
the  best-raiea'firins,  had  to  accept  an  inter- 
est rate  of  8.425  ;  to  sell  $60  million  01  20 
year  debentures,  the  highest  rate  of  this 
century  for  the  type  of  oilering. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  'ft'here  the 
liome-loau  interest  ceiling  is  set  at  7,5'r<, 
'oankers  cm  lend  money  to  apartment  build- 
ers for  a  return  o;  bo  ,  jjIus  a  share  in  the 
buildings  profits. 

Such  vi  return  is  proving  "extremely  at- 
tractive to  long-term  lenders."  says  James 
OLe.iry.  "ice  president  oT  U.S.  Trust  Co,  r.i 
New  York  He  adds  that  apartment  building 
111  the  New  Y'ork  metropolitan  area  promises 
TO  be  'very,  very  .strong"  this  year,  while  tiie 
availability  of  funds  for  single-family  iiomes 
is  'uncertain." 

usury  laws    :Mi'.\cr 

The  mortgage  money  pinch  is  tightest  in 
states  wnere  .^o-called  usury  laws  have 
i'legged  the  home  loan  interest  rate  well  be- 
low present  returns  on  other  types  of  loans. 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  PennsylvaUKi  won't  let 
banks  charge  more  i,;-!.in  170  annual  Interest 
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on  conventional  mortgage  loans  i  although 
ihey  can  ifet  7  5'-  on  ioan!t  underwritten  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Admailstratlon  i 

Earlier  this  year  ^ome  lendln?  institutions 
In  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  be(?an  circum- 
venting the  7'n  celling  by  tacking  senlce 
fees  known  as  points"  on  home  lotta"?  they 
approved,  these  'points"  usually  amounted 
to  I  :  or  2'.  of  the  f.ice  amount  ol  the 
loan  and  had  to  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  bor- 
rower as  a  condition  of  getting  a  mortgage. 

But  more  recently  even  that  hasn't  been 
enough  to  entice  some  institutions  in  those 
states  ;nto  making  conventional  mortgage 
loans,  the  type  through  which  most  home 
purchases  -ire  nnanced  What's  more,  bankers 
make  it  jlear  they  won't  return  to  the  mar- 
ket until  the  ceilings  are  raised  substantially. 

,\      'trickle"    or    LOANS 

'We  no  ionger  consider  conventional  mort- 
gages prott table  "  declares  Jacob  Gross,  presi- 
dent ..if  Bell  Savings  &  Loan  Associates  in 
Philadelphia  In  Chicago  Charles  C  Barrett, 
vice  president  of  Continental  Illinois  Bank  & 
Trust  Co  .  the  city's  largest  bank,  says  his 
institution's  home-loan  activity  is  "down  to 
a  trickle"  Loans  are  being  made  only  to  good 
commercial  customers  'who  twist  our  arm 
A  little."  he  adds 

The  !oaft  pinch  isn't  fell  with  equal  sever- 
ity everywhere,  of  course,  but  banfas  all  over 
the  country  haie  been  making  it  tougher  for 
individuals  to  qualify  for  home  loans.  To  get 
a  home  loan  at  Orange  Savings  Bank  in 
Orange.  N  J  .  for  instance,  "you  have  n  be 
:i  depositor  of  ours  or  a  customer  of  .i  teal- 
tor  or  .itturney  'A^ho  li»  the  past  regularly 
provided  us  with  mortgages. "  says  president 
James  McCracken  III.  "They  took  care  of  us; 
now  we're  taking  care  o!  them  "  Down  pay- 
ments in  some  sections  of  the  country  now 
run  as  high  as  33 '  j '' 

Prospiectlve  home  owners  who  can  come 
up  with  a  large  chuck  of  down  payment  cash 
then  must  cope  with  the  hii?h  monthly  pay- 
ments caused  by  nslng  Interest  and  property 
tax  rates  .ind,  higher  home  prices  Many 
banks  won't  make  a  loan  where  monthly 
mortgage  paiments  plus  taxes  md  insur- 
ance total  m  ire  than  one-fourth  the  .-ipplt- 
cants  salary  Thus,  the  increases  have  priced 
some  shoppers  out  of  the  home  market 

.Advance  Mortgage  Corp  of  Detroit,  a  major 
mortgage  lender  that  periodically  surveys  the 
housing  market  nationwide,  says  that  about 
a  year  ago  when  home-loan  interest  rates 
;:iveraged  6  75''  nationally,  a  typical  new  bor- 
rowers monthly  payment  on  a  30-year. 
S20.OOO  home  loan  came  to  $179.72 — «129  72  a 
month  tor  principal  and  interest  and  850  for 
taxes. 

Today,  the  company  reports,  home  prices 
rtre  about  10''  higher  than  last  \ear.  so  an 
Individual  would  need  a  $22,000  loan  to  buy 
the  same  house  In  addition,  property  taxes 
have  risen  about  5'  At  the  current  going 
rate  of  7.5"-  interest,  the  monthly  payments 
on  a  ao-year.  S22.000  mortgage  on  the  home 
would  be  5206  33 — $153  83  for  principal  and 
Interest  and  $52  50  for  taxes  .ind  Insurance — 
a  15'~;  increase 

Such  requirements  haven't  slowed  the  pace 
of  home  sales  m  muny  areas  of  the  country. 
"People  .ire  <olng  aheatt  and  buying"  despite 
effective  interest  rates  pushing  8';  locally, 
says  Jerry  Smith,  a  real  estate  man  in  Mar 
Vista.  Calif  .  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  "It's 
crazy  I  can't  figure  It  out  .  .  .  but  things 
are  moving  " 

Nevertheless  cases  of  hardship  caused  by 
the  tight  mortgage  market  abound  A  ser- 
geant .it  Warner  Robin  Air  Force  Base  near 
Macon.  Ga.,  can  t  get  a  home  loan  because  his 
pay  isn't  high  enough  to  meet  monthly  pay- 
ments required  by  the  current  7  5'%  interest 
rate;  he  would  have  qualified  at  last  year's 
6  75      level. 

In  Boise.  Idaho,  public  relations  man  David 
Hedges  is  living  in  a  rented  home  while  his 
family  remains  in  Portland.  Ore  .  trying  to 
sell  their  home    Mr    Hedges  to<>k  a  Job  with 


Boise  Cascade  Corp  la.st  December,  con- 
fident tie  Ciiulrt  iell  his  hou-se  quickly,  but  It 
hasn't  worked  that  way  We've  had  dozens 
•ind  dozens  i>f  people  who  said  they  liked  the 
place  and  thought  the  price  i  $20  900 1  was 
right."  he  says,  but  financing  problems  have 
prevented  a  sale 

Elsewhere,  famllie*  in  search  of  homes  are 
finding  their  choice  limited  by  the  relatively 
sm.iU  number  of  houaes  up  for  s.tle  Pe<:iple 
who  own  homes  are  showliiic  a  growing  re- 
luct-ince  to  part  with  them  und  trade  their 
present,  cheaper  mortgages  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  current  market 

People  nre  less  inclined  to  move  up  to  a 
better  house:  they're  saying  "Let's  stay  put.'  " 
iays  and  officer  of  Olendale  Federal  Savings  & 
LoHn  in  California 

When  housing  has  to  be  obtained,  however, 
some  [)eopie  find  a  way  to  do  it  One  execu- 
tive of  Scott  Paper  Co.  recently  transferred 
'.o  Philadelphia  from  Pittsburgh,  discovered 
that  the  only  way  he  could  get  a  7'"  mortgage 
was  to  make  a  50"^  down  payment,  or  $25  000 
on  a  $50000  home  He  did  We  decided  to 
blow  everything  We  figured  we  have  only  a 
few  more  years  while  our  teen-age  children 
are  still  at  home,  so  we  extended  ourselves" 

But  he  adds  that  the  decision  hasn't  been  a 
comfortable  one  '  \Ve'%e  tied  up  everything  in 
that  house,  and  we're  sunk  If  the  market  goes 
down."  he  says. 


TRADt:  I'OLICV   Willi  JAPAN 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr  President,  the  close 
relationship  between  California  and 
Japan  i.s  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  field  of  trade.  California  agricultural 
products  find  a  welcome  place  in  Japan 
and  Japanese  industrial  products  find 
strong  markets  in  this  country. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  of  California  held  in 
Sacramento  on  March  4  1969  the  Hon- 
orable Bunroku  Yoshmo.  Minister.  Em- 
bassy of  Japan,  spoke  to  the  leaders  of 
California  agricultural  cooperatives  on 
mutually  profitable  trade  policies.  He 
said,  for  example; 

■you  men  as  leading  agriculturalists  can 
be  proud  iif  vour  growth  record  Manv  i.if 
your  nation's  statesmen  cite  the  creat  record 
uf  agriculture  exports  as  t)ne  of  your  proud- 
est national  accomplishments  While  your 
agricultural  Aales  to  .lapan  in  1968  were  down 
slightly  from  the  prior  year  they  were  the 
second  highest  on  record,  totalling  approx- 
imately yOO  million  dollars.  I  know  that  we 
all  share  the  belief  that  sales  will  turn 
upward  again 

In  view  of  the  yreat  progress  being 
made  in  economic  development  in  Japan, 
and  the  i;i'eat  importance  of  a  .satisfac- 
tory trade  policy  to  American  and  par- 
ticularly California  farmers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccn.sent  that  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Yoshino  s  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
portion  of  Mr  Yoshino's  remarks  \vhich 
deals  with  the  import  restriction  bills 
which  have  been  offered  in  Congress 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Of  course,  numerous  considerations 
are  involved  in  this  matter:  therefore.  I 
find  it  encouraging  to  find  that  Mr 
Yoshino  recognizes  these  factors  and 
realizes  that  they  are  concerns  which 
must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  understanding  can  lead  to  .solutions 
of  certain  problems  which  will  do  away 
with  the  need  for  any  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Remarks  bt  Mr    Bi'Nroku  'Voshino,  Minis- 
ter   Embassy  of  Japan.  Betore  the  Acri- 

ClLTt-RAL     COINCU-     OF     CALHORNIA,     SACRA- 
MENTO,  Calif  ,   March  4.   1969 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  Bpi>ear  on  your 
program  and  speak  to  you  today  mi  a  subject 
of  vital  Importance  to  all  of  us — the  poten- 
tial for  agriculture  iii  Pacific  area  trade. 

.\s  a  diplomat  H.sslgned  twice  to  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  I  have  had  several  occaelons  to  fly 
over  the  State  of  California.  But  this  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  for  a 
real  visit  In  the  Golden  State.  California  is 
known  '11  us  a.s  a  state  v.1ih  ii  rapid  growth 
rate  comparable  to  that  of  my  own  country. 

We  have  many  things  In  common  and 
that  makes  ine  feel  at  home  here.  Indeed. 
WakamatBU.  a  short  distance  Irom  here, 
founded  as  a  center  of  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion, will  be  holding  Its  centenary  celebra- 
tion la  June  I  as  a  national  if  '.hose  iin- 
niiKrants'  mother  country,  should  like  to 
pay  homage  to  these  people  whose  cmtrlbu- 
tion  to  the  vitality  of  this  state  ha«  enriched 
both  our  countries. 

This  prosperous  atmosphere  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  especially  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  basis  for  my  reflections  on  the 
potential  of  trade  In  the  PaciHc  Basin 

The  two-way  trade  between  the  Vnlted 
States  and  Japan  has  continued  Its  unparal- 
leled growth,  with  your  sales  to  us  exceeding 
;3  5  billion  dollars  and  our  exports  t<i  you 
slightly  o\er  4  billion  dollars  In  1368  As  a 
result  of  the  uninterrupted  period  of  fast 
growth  In  the  .American  economy  Japan  In 
recent  years  has  reversed  the  traditional 
trade  balance  and  enjoyed  a  surplus 

But  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  trade  in  the  Pacific  Basin  cannot  be 
viewed  In  a  bilateral  context  As  an  Illustra- 
tion, we  all  recognize  that  .American  Invest- 
ment Is  developing  resources  in  .Australia 
that  .ire  u?ed  to  fuel  the  industries  In  Japan 
that  supply  American  consumers  with  prod- 
ucts made  on  American  machinery  bv  J.ipa- 
nese  workmen  who  feast  on  .American  agri- 
cultural products. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  agricultural  sector  of 
this  trade  The  volume  and  growth  of  this 
trade  Is  determined  by  US  supplies  and  sales 
efforts,  by  changes  in  Japans  own  agricul- 
ture sector,  and  by  the  trade  policies  pursued 
by  both  our  countries 

"Vou  men.  as  leading  agriculturalists,  can 
be  proud  of  your  growth  record  In  fact,  many 
of  your  nation's  statesmen  cite  the  great 
record  of  agricultural  exports  as  one  of  your 
proudest  national  accomplishments 

While  your  agricultural  sales  to  Japan  in 
l'J68  were  down  slightly  from  the  prior  year, 
they  were  the  second  highest  on  record, 
totaling  approximately  900  million  dollars 
I  know  we  all  share  the  belief  that  sales  will 
turn  upward  again 

I  believe  it  significant  to  note  that  these 
s.iles  to  Japan  are  equivalent  to  32  percent 
of  all  US   exports  to  my  country 

Corn  and  soybeans  showed  substantial 
gains  Wheat,  grain,  and  sorghums,  .ind  raw 
cotton  fell  off  somewhat. 

One  of  the  many  Interesting  tilings  I  have 
discovered  about  the  United  States  is  the 
pride  in  which  you  hold  your  communities 
and  your  states  That  Is  why  I  am  sure  you 
are  well  aware  that  California  Is  the  nations 
leading  exporter  to  Japan  Indeed.  I  was  Im- 
pressed to  learn  that  eight  out  of  the  top  ten 
agricultural  Income-producing  counties  In 
the  whole  United  States  are  located  here  In 
California. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  signiflcant  that 
a  major  share  of  the  cotton  exported  to  Japan 
comes  from  California  It  Is  one  of  Califor- 
nia's major  exports,  returning  some  65  mil- 
lion dollars  and  ranks  third  In  the  State's 
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lorelgn  .sales  after  fruits  and  vegetables  at  114 
million  dollars  and  rice  at  67  million  dollars. 
This  performance  has  been  supported  by 
a  strong  sales  effort.  Including  the  continued 
\lsltation  to  Japan  of  UJS  technical  trade 
nil.sslons  In  the  ngrlculttiral  field.  Certainly, 
the  increased  competitiveness  of  the  world 
cash  niarket.s  Is  a  signal  for  all  sellers  to  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  Influence  of  quality, 
grade  liependabillty  of  supply  and  delivery, 
nnd  the  many  other  factors  which  lead  to 
s  itisfaitl<in  and  trade  crowth  between 
Iniver  and  seller 

■Vour  sales  efforts,  of  course,  must  take 
.iccount  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
Japan's  agricultural  Rector,  and  the  Govern- 
ment policies  and  technological  changes  that 
affect  that  sector.  A  similar  broad  view  was 
taken  by  the  Commodity  Price  Stabilization 
Promotion  Council  la  Ite  recent  report  to  the 
Prime  Minister  In  reference  to  measures  my 
Ctovernment  should  take  to  stabilize  domes- 
tic food  prices  and  to  increase  productivity 
of  Japanese  agriculture  and  fisheries.  The 
central  theme  of  the  Council's  report  Is  that 
Japanese  asTlculture,  production,  and  trade 
policy  must  reflect  consumer  interest  as  well 
a,s  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

This  report  was  made  In  the  context  of  a 
rapidly  changing  situation  In  Japan.  The 
average  Japanese  urban  household  spent  38 
percent  of  Its  niontlily  Income  for  food  In 
1966  While  this  was  an  Improvement  of  10 
percent  compared  with  a  decade  earlier.  I 
i>elieve  you  can  see  the  great  opportunity  for 
further  development  when  you  compare  this 
with  the  18  percent  spent  for  food  by  the 
average  wage  earner  here  In  the  United 
.■-^tates. 

We  are  most  pleased  at  the  tremendous 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 
diet.  Even  so,  the  major  portion  of  Japanese 
food  is  of  \egetable  origin  with  animal  food- 
stuffs accounting  Tor  a  small  percentage  of 
the  calorie  Intake.  While  Intake  of  meat  has 
increa.sed  nearlv  fourfo'd  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, our  per  capita  supply  of  meat  Is  still 
only  about  i  'is  of  that  In  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  period,  our  increase  in  con- 
:-um,nion  of  eggs  has  been  six-fold;  milk 
.ind  dairy  products,  ten-fold:  citrus  fruits 
.ind  tomatoes,  tour-fold:  nnd  that  of  other 
fruits,  more  than  double. 

Consequently,  you  can  quickly  see  how  the 
logistics  of  the  Japanese  market  provide  ex- 
cellent opportunities  lor  Increasing  the  sales 
of  agricultural  iiroducts  from  the  United 
States  and  trom  California  In  particular. 

All  these  developments  must  take  place 
within  the  context  of  Government  policy  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  re- 
port to  the  Prime  Minister  I  referred  to  a 
ntomeni  ago  pointed  out  that  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  agriculture  import  policy  could  be 
.in  impulse  toward  improving  both  the  effi- 
ciency .tnd  total  production  of  Japanese 
:ignculture.  Food  imports  not  only  help 
>iabillze  prices  by  easing  supply-demand 
pressures,  but  also  tend  to  increase  domestic 
efficiency. 

Japan  has.  in  fact,  liberalized  more  than 
90  [>ercent  of  Its  trade:  and  we  have  strongly 
supported  tariff  cutting  negotiations  under 
the  General  .Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Nonetheless,  we  still  have  over  100  items  on 
the  so-calle(<  residual  Import  restriction  list, 
which  Is  the  source  of  a  growing  controversy 
not  only  among  our  trading  partners  but  in 
Japan  as  well. 

Many  of  the  items  on  the  list  are  unim- 
portant to  you  but  there  are  others  such  as 
fresh  grapefruits  and  oranges,  and  lemon 
'ulce  and  tomato  Juice  and  beans.  These  are 
'if  iminediaie  interest  to  you  and  you  deserve 
inv  candid  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Why.  you  must  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  obvl- 
I'us  benefits  of  liberalization,  is  Japan  still 
hesitating  to  open  up  her  market  to  these 
relatively  few  irnpcrts?  The  answer  would 
involve  the  whole  long  history  of  Japan's 
economic    ('evelopment.    a    success   story    in 


hindsight,    but    by    no    means    an    easy    and 
comfortable  process  along  the  way. 

In  short,  this  past  development  was  ac- 
complished mainly  through  Government  con- 
trol and  leadership,  and.  In  spite  of  having 
started  late  In  Industrialization,  in  spite  of 
a  shortage  of  capital  ,ind  technical  know- 
how,  and  In  spite  of  tremendous  eltorts  lost 
or  wasted  In  war  and  defeat  Thus,  the  tight- 
knit  control  and  leadership,  the  isolation 
from  the  prosperous  markets  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  access  only  to  surrounding 
markets  less  developed  than  our  own.  and 
most  Importantly,  the  belief  that  a  policy 
successful  in  the  past  was  adequate  for  the 
future — all  these  contributed  to  a  psychol- 
ogy of  protectionism  In  J.ipan. 

With  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  the  third 
largest  Industrial  power,  this  psychology  has 
been  eroded  but  not  completely  displaced 
Given  the  vested  interests  and  Involved  rela- 
tions of  agribusiness  and  Industry,  politics 
and  bureaucracy.  It  will  take  more  time  for 
Japan  to  fully  and  effectively  embrace  the 
dictates  of  liberal  trade  throughout  our 
economy. 

But  we  shall  accomplish  this,  and  the  only 
question  Is  one  of  timing. 

For  industrialization  and  urbanization  are 
proceeding  at  a  ruthless  speed  in  Japan. 
More  and  more  labor  forces  are  being  drawn 
to  industrial  centers  and  more  and  more 
farm  population  is  attracted  to  tirban  life. 
This  Is  a  familiar  phenomenon  for  you  For 
us.  when  combined  with  the  rising  standard 
of  living  of  all  our  people.  ;t  cannot  help 
but  Immensely  increase  our  requirements  for 
agricultural  products  from  abroad.  There- 
fore, it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Japan  will  pursvie  a  liberal  policy  that  will 
enhance  our  already  favorable  market  for 
your  agricultural  supplies. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  see  such  an  optimistic  direction  in 
U.S.  trade  policy.  In  returning  to  this  coun- 
try after  two  years'  absence.  I  was  surprised 
and  disappointed  by  the  rash  of  Import  re- 
striction bills  being  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. Limitations,  in  one  form  or  another, 
are  being  sought  on  virtually  all  major  Japa- 
nese  exports   to   this   country 

Bills  are  even  being  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  further  cut  back  steel  Imports,  even 
though  the  Japane.se  and  European  steel 
Industries  already  attreed  to  substantial  cut- 
backs under  severe  pressure  from  protection- 
ist Interests.  Elaborate  reasons  were  p'.tt 
forth  to  justify  the  limitations  In  what  was 
characterized  as  the  ".special"  steel  situation. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  ink  dry  on  that 
"voluntary"  agreement  than  your  Govern- 
ment announced  the  intention  of  seeking 
another  so-called  "voUmtary"  agreement, 
this  time  in  textiles. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  c'.ear  that  we  do  not 
automatically  and  without  any  examination 
condemn  any  and  every  susgestion  for  or- 
derly adjustment  in  Internationa;  trade.  And 
it  is  not  solely  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  J.tpan's 
export  interests  that  we  t:nd  the  plea  for 
additional  protection  for  textile  and  apparel 
to  be  completely  unjustified. 

An  exhaustive  and  campreheitslve  report 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Cominl'sion.  released  last 
year.  concUided  that  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  "enjoyed  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled growth  since  t:ie  early  l;'>60's."  To 
bring  that  up  to  date,  the  U..?,  textile  indus- 
try's sales  increased  by  11  percent  arid  its 
profits  by  45  percent  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1968  compared  ti  the  same  period  In 
1967.  Similarly,  the  apparel  industry's  sales 
were  up  10  percent  and  profit?  28  percent. 

.A  point  that  mtist  be  clearly  understood. 
I  believe.  Is  that  the  so-called  "voluntary" 
agreements  are  burdened  with  the  same  lia- 
billties  as  mandatory  quotas.  And  this  is  true 
with  respect  to  both  the  exporting  cnuntry 
and  the  importing  ciuntry  For  example,  is 
consumer  choice  limited  any  less  or  price 
competition  weakened  any  less  because  Im- 


i)orts  are  excluded  from  your  market  by  "vol- 
untary" rather  than  mandatory  .igreeinents'i' 
In  short,  we  must  not  let  these  semantic* 
blind  us  to  the  equally  bad  effects  of  quotas, 
however  linposed. 

O:  jiartlcular  importance  to  those  of  you 
here  are  the  effects  of  U  S.  restrictions  on 
trade  policy  in  Japan.  I  said  earlier  that  there 
1,-  no  question  that  we  will  achieve  liberal- 
ization on  items  of  interest  to  you:  the  only 
questi'.n  is  one  of  timing. 

The  position  of  those  In  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  who  wish  the  liberaliza- 
tion to  be  sooner  r.aher  than  later  U  under- 
cut by  protectionism  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  this  Just 
,is  '.ve  recognize  that  restrictions  in  Japan 
•ire  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  seeking  pro- 
tection In  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  it  Is  evident  that  for  us  to 
achieve  growth  in  ;-.itnculturai  trade  In  the 
Pacific  area,  it  will  be  necessary  to  v.ork  to- 
gether to  maintain  and  expand  liberal  trade 
policies  in  the  area. 

In  this  context,  you  and  your  fellow  agri- 
cultural leaders  throughout  the  United 
States  have  a  L.'reat  responsibility  for  you 
have  considerable  influence  upon  the  course 
of  events  in  this  country 

Last  October,  I  had  the  oi)poriunity  of 
addressing  the  National  Association  o:  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  .Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  I  had  the 
pleasure  o:  meeting  there  your  distinguished 
Director  of  Agriculture.  Richard  Lyng.  who 
you  have  contributed  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment where,  .is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  he  will  be  directinz  efforts  to 
tasks  of  not  only  commercial  v.ilue  but  also 
great   liumanltarian  significance. 

During  that  .-^un  Valley  meeting.  I  Llosed 
niy  remarks  by  thanking  directly  "those 
United  St.ites  agricultural  interests  that  have 
worked  .so  hard  to  prevent  the  Imposition 
of  .irbitrary  restrictions  on  our  trade."  I 
would  like  aitain  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
those  here  today  and  to  t'nose  organizations 
that  work  so  hard  for  the  ttrowth  of  trade. 
This  is  a  time  of  difficulty  iii  trade  policy. 
Let  us  approach  this  time  with  foresight,  so 
that  in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  l.>ok  back 
and  see  how  our  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
policies  of  growth  was  after  all  the  wisest 
course  for  those  on  both  sides  o:  the  Pacific 
to  follow. 
I  thank  vou 


DWIGHT       DAVID       EISENHOWER- 
POEM  BY  VIRGINIA  LOUISE  DORIS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidciit.  supple- 
mentary to  the  remarks  that  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  m  trib- 
ute to  our  beloved  foiiner  President. 
D'.vipht  David  Eisenhower.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Record  at 
this  i)oint  of  my  remarks  a  very  lovely 
poem  written  by  Virginia  Louise  Don.s.  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  occasion  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  .second  inaucturation. 

It  exemplifies  in  beautiful  lan'.:ua?c  the 
spirit  that  this  great  soldier-hero 
brought  to  the  Nation  as  a  gallant  and 
revered  statesman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows: 

Wahriop. 

1/71    lionor   of    President    Eiscnhoiocr's 
inauguraUon.  Jamiary  20.  1957) 

Stalwart   breed,    of    freedom's   dream. 
.A   force   imijcdded  far  beyond 
The  blast  of  martial  drum,  bears  In 
Arm-s.  a  birth  of  manly  strength. 

Pattern,  formea  in  bone  of  youth. 
Springing  to  excessive  courage 
By  his  vision  of  country,  fair  and 
Green;  the  American  vista. 
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Sound  tb«  bugle,  with  lt«  golden 
Victory,  for  the  heritage  we  s.Mare 
Is  proud.  In  its  invincible  plan. 
PuIflUed  by  eXiictlng  b.il*nce 

The    conqueror's    blood    flows    faat,    and 
He^dy.   through  a  brave  heart; 
Never  faltering  at  burden  of  duty. 
Nor  trembling  In   affairs  <'f  ^ta'p 

Wisdom,  matched  by  knowledge,  and 
Justice.    Is   Ma   role  aji    he  sc^ns. 
With  sleepless  orbit,  the  flux  uf  tensiona. 
In  this  llberty-lorlng  nation. 

Salute,  each  citizen    our  Leader! 
March   in  solid  .ifflrmatlon.  along 
The  iidventurous  road  of  future:   spirit 
Aflame   *hls  hour,  in  our  soldier's  honor! 
\iRiiiNi\  LoLisE  Deals. 


GENOCIDE    CONVENTION— EVERY 
HUMAN  LIFE   IS  VALUABLE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Presidfnt.  in  this 
age  of  technolotr>'  and  the  computer  we 
can  lose  slaht  of  the  value  of  a  human 
life  When  we  speak  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems.  :c  is  In  temis  of  IciH  and 
overkill  ca"pacitv — that  i.s.  how  many  mil- 
lions can  be  annihilated  at  one  time  It 
Is  asked  '.vhlch  svstem  can  push  past  a 
mere  40  or  50  percent  I'opulation  exter- 
mination to  one  that  can  penetrate  the 
enemy's  defenses  so  well  as  to  insure  70 
percent  de^itiuctlon^  Some  speak  of  such 
mass  murder  of  human  beines  in  the 
same  tone  as  they  do  a  farm  subsidy  or 
a  credit  rate.  When  the  neat  charts  are 
made,  human  lives  are  reduced  to  small 
red  lines  extending  up  just  so  many 
spaces 

For  the  33.000  young  men  who  bave 
died  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  a  life 
laid  down  is  too  often  just  another  num- 
ber added  to  the  total  dead.  It  appears 
at  times  that  the  statistics  are  put  m  the 
newspapers  lor  the  apparent  purpose  of 
comparing  favorably  -.vith  the  reported 
enemy  dead  for  the  week. 

We  hear  that  more  than  6,000  people 
starve  every  day  in  Biafra.  and  too  often 
they  are  just  that — 6.000  people  and  not 
6.000  living,  breathmg,  talking  human 
beings  Mr.  President,  just  what  is  a 
human  life.' 

A  life  is  the  miracle  of  btith.  the  glee 
a  .satisfied  infant  brings  to  all  who  sur- 
round him.  and  the  vivaciousness  of  a 
mischievous  10-year-old  As  a  child  grows 
up,  he  begins  to  use  his  brain  produc- 
tively and  makes  a  genuine  contribufon 
to  h:3  own  society  And  let  us  make  no 
mistake — the  life  of  one  directly  affects 
those  of  1 0  around  him 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
duce a  life  to  a  mere  number  or  a  human 
being  to  a  chart  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  seeks  to  guar- 
antee the  right  to  live  for  all  people. 
It  seems  almost  Incredible,  when  we 
think  of  the  value  of  a  single  human  life. 
that  the  Senate  has  ;)rocrastinated  i'O 
years  in  rat:iying  this  convention.  There- 
fore, let  u-s  delay  no  longer.  let  us  look 
beyond  our  imagined  objections,  and  let 
U5  at  this  time  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention 


minded  groups  in  Utah  who  last  year 
worked  to  make  our  State  tops  In  the 
Nation  in  voting  percent«i?e  turnout. 

The  US  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  a 
newly  published  report,  shows  that  76  1 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  of  Utah 
went  to  the  polls  in  the  general  election 
last  year  This  continues  a  Kreat  tradi- 
tion which,  since  1920,  has  seen  the  Bee- 
hive State  lead  the  Nation  In  three  presi- 
dential elections  and  be  among  the  top 
three  States  eitrht  times 

Voting  citizens  generally  are  good  citi- 
zens, and  we  believe  this  holds  true  in 
Utah,  \vhtre  'patriotism"  Ls  a  word  still 
very  much  In  vogue  and  keen  interest  is 
taken  in  civic  and  political  affairs  at 
everv  level  of  Government 

Potential  voters  who  fall  to  exercise 
their  precious  riuht  are.  In  essence,  just 
as  disfranchised  as  millions  of  per-sons 
abroad  who  live  under  tyranny  and  have 
no  such  option.  Utahans  understand  this 
well,  and  both  invite  and  challenge  citi- 
ier\^  throughout  the  Nation  to  excel  the 
1968  votlntT  percentaee  high  and  thus 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  democracy. 

An  editorial  publl.shed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  March  29.  1969,  details  Utah's 
consistently  hlt;h  votini:  record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Reiord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  riEcoRD. 
as  follows: 

A  Big  "Bravo"  and  'Encore  ' 

Its  always  nice  ti>  be  No  1,  especially  when 
the  effort  Is  In  behalf  of  a  highly  worthwhile 
purpase  And  If  the  achievement  Is  statewide, 
the  s.ttlsfactlon  is  that  much  more  enhanced 
Utah.'ins  can  be  proud  their  state  ranks  No  1 
In  the  turnout  at  List  November's  election. 

The  result  bec;ime  official  this  week  when 
the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Cen^sus  announced  the  rat- 
ings In  the  1968  presidential  election,  76  1 
percent  of  Utah's  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls  That  led  the  next  best  state  perform- 
ance, .Minnesota's,  by  one-tenth  of  \  per- 
centage point.  And  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidate.  Hubert  H  Humphrey.  Is  a 
longtime  Minnesota  resident' 

Ut.'ih's  record  for  voter  turnout  has  been 
consistently  good  Since  1920.  the  state  has 
held  the  top  spot  In  three  presidential  elec- 
tions and  has  been  one  of  the  first  three 
states  eight  times  Distracting  from  l;i.st  vears 
otherwlFe  high  mark  was  the  drop  of  28 
points  from  the  Utah  turnout  In  J 964 

Ut.xh's  1968  record  did  not  "lust  happen" 
Many  public  spirited  groups  and  Individuals 
worked  long  and  hard  t')  keep  the  challeniro 
of  voter  participation  alive  and  meaningful 
They  deserve  sF>ecial  congratulations. 

The  most  iippropriate  response  to  a  success 
of  this  kind  Is  the  resolve  to  do  even  better 
next  time  Every  election,  whether  local, 
.statewide  nr  national,  deserves  the  fullest 
possible  participation  by  eligible  voters  Even 
with  76  1  percent,  there  Is  still  room  for  Im- 
provement. Ut.ih  Is  pi|iial  ro  the  task. 


UTAH  TOPS  NATION  IN  VOTING 
TL'RNOLTT 

Mr    BENNETT.  Mr    President.  I  join 
with  pride  in  saluting  citi/ens  and  civic- 


DWIGHT  DAVID  ELSENHOWER 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  own  thoughts  to  the  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  admiration  that 
already  have  be^n  offered  to  the  memory 
of  General  Elsenhower  in  this  Chamber, 
across  the  land,  and  throughout  the  capi- 
tals of  the  free  world 

Few  Americans  have  ever  served  their 
Nation  with  thr  devotion  and  dedication 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  From  the 
time  of  his  early  boyhood  m  Kansas,  he 


was  totally  committed  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  American  ideal. 

He  was  born  to  command  As  a  young 
.second  lieutenant  leadlne  a  company, 
as  a  general  leading  the  mightiest  army 
In  all  history,  and  as  a  President  Icadlne 
a  great  people  he  was  destined  to  shape 
the  course  of  human  e\'ents. 

We  admired  him  for  his  strength  and 
wisdom  and  we  loved  him  for  his  warm 
j-'ood  I'.umor  and  modesty  He  embodied 
the  hiehest  of  human  virtues 

Few  of  us  will  fver  forget  the  final 
words  lie  spoke  to  his  wife  on  the  day  of 
his  pa.ssing : 

I  have  always  loved  mv  wife  I  h.ive  al- 
wivs  loved  mv  children  I  have  always  loved 
mv   crandchlldren    I  have  alwavs  loved  my 

coii'itrv 

Mr  President,  that  t+'nder  oxiires^lon 
may  well  prove  the  most  enduring  memo- 
rial to  a  man  who  rmi-red  everything 
decent  and  noble  because,  instinctively, 
he  was  a  warm  and  centle  human  being 
with  an  Infinite  capacity  for  love. 

Tlie  enormity  of  his  contribution  to 
the  American  people  and  to  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  earth  can  never  be  ade- 
quately measured  Pf'rh.i-  s  it  is  enoueh 
to  .say  that  we  are  immeasurably  in  his 
debt,  mst  as  our  children  and  their 
children  and  countle.ss  L'cnerations  to 
come  will  be  in  his  debt.  Soldier,  states- 
man, jiatriot — he  I'^ft  his  imprint  on  the 
ages. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  LI^^T 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  la.st  week  approved  a  meiisurc  to 
raise  the  public  debt  limit  throueh  fiscal 
1970  from  S36,5  to  $377  billion  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  limit  of  S365  bil- 
lion thereafter.  I  believe  this  action  was 
demanded  both  by  necessity  and  by  the 
public  interest 

Without  an  immediate  increa.se  of  this 
magnitude,  the  Treasury  would  have 
been  forced  to  operate  with  a  perilously 
small  cash  balance  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  1969  Had  we  not  pas.sed  this  act. 
our  Government  might  have  been  forced 
by  the  operation  of  the  previous  limit  to 
withdraw  financial  resix>nsibilities  al- 
ready undei-taken.  Our  operations  in 
Vietnam,  the  farm  program  and  public 
assistance  grants  to  States  are  only  some 
of  the  obligations  that  would  have  been 
imperiled  had  we  refused  to  increase  the 
debt  limit. 

P'lirihermore.  the  limit  had  to  be  raised 
during  fiscal  1970  because  we  face  nn 
increased  deficit  for  that  period,  using 
the  realistic  method  of  calculating  the 
budget  by  excluding  social  security  and 
other  trust  funds.  Any  surpluses  in  these 
funds  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  are  not  available  to  bal- 
ance deficits  in  the  administrative 
budget.  Therefore,  it  is  only  realistic  to 
calculate  the  budget  without  the.se 
funds;  and  by  doing  so.  we  are  again 
faced  with  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  curing  ti.scal  1970  I  believe  the 
.American  public  deserves  to  have  a 
straightforward  picture  of  the  Federal 
budget,  in  spile  of  deficits  it  might  con- 
tain. Congress  has  acted  to  provide  that 
such  a  picture  will  be  available. 

Finally.  Congress  has  acted  to  bring 
down  to  $365  billion  the  permanent  debt 


limit  after  fiscal  1970.  This  is  a  clear 
manifestation  of  the  interest  of  Congress 
in  real  and  continuing  limitations  on 
public  spending  in  the  future,  and  I  am 
confident  the  administration  will  heed  It. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  ending  poverty  is  an  irrevers- 
ible national  commitment.  America  can 
and  must  provide  to  every  citizen  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  for  a  life  of 
dignity  and  justice.  In  his  final  report 
on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  that  the  act  It- 
self, if  improved  and  strengthened — and 
extended  to  protect  all  workers — can  be 
the  best  single  weapon  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  Organized  labor's  view  on  Sec- 
retary Wirtz's  position  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  AFL-CIO  News  edl- 
tonal.  Calling  attention  to  a  decent  wage 
as  the  most  effective  way  to  end  poverty, 
the  editorial  quoted  these  saUent  facts 
from  Secretary  Wirtz's  findings: 

Poverty  is  erroneously  Identified,  in  loose 
thinking,  with  unemployment.  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  hive  been  out  of  work 
for  more  than  five  weeks  Is  never  more  at 
any  one  time  th.in  about   1%   million. 

•yet  there  are  between  22  and  26  million 
people  living  In  this  coimtry  under  "poverty" 
conditions.  This  number  includes  family 
members.  a.nii  fc  Is  not  directlv  comparable 
with  the  unemployment  hgures.  But  even 
when  the  i.ecessary  adjustment  is  made,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  those  living  In  poverty  live  there  not 
because  the  head  oi  the  fionlly  is  unem- 
ploved  but  bec;tu.<e  he  duesn't  pet  a  decent 
living  w.igo  lur  the  work  he  does. 

It  ts  a  conservative  ei^tlmate  that  if  every 
worker  in  tlie  country  r^'ceived  $2  an  hour 
for  his  labor,  the  number  of  people  living  "in 
povert>" — presently  estimated  at  22  to  26 
million — would  be  more  than  cut  in  half. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Wirtz  Points  the  Way." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wirtz   Points  thk   Way 

One  o:  the  fin.il  .icllcns  of  Labor  Sec.  WU- 
l.ird  Wirtz  beicre  Ica"lng  o.Tlce  was  to  file 
with  tlie  91.-t  CcngreiS  the  required  annual 
rt'port  on  the  cperations  of  the  Filr  Labor 
.it.indards  .'V.-t.  That  report  nmv  well  go  down 
lii  the  annals  of  legislative  h!;t)ry.  It  brushed 
.sidf  all  t!:e  rhetoric  if  the  ob.structionlsts 
nd  the  "conventional  wisdom  "  of  tlie  econ- 
r-inlsts  in  a  sweepln;;  call  for  a  universal 
minlmvini  wage. 

The  characteristic  th.Tt  will  mark  the  1960s, 
Wirtz  said,  i.-;  tlie  "national  determination 
lo  elimmaie  pjverlv  lii  the  United  States." 
While  there  ha'  e  been  'ir.agniticent  and  In- 
■omparable  achievements  in  tills  area."  the 
irb  h.is  not  been  completed,  he  said,  and 
continued: 

"I  urge  contider.ition  of  tlie  view  tliat  the 
.lopropriite  and  feasible  next  step  is  to  as- 
..ire — throuch  anieiulment  of  tlie  Fair  La- 
hor  Stand.irds  Act — tliat  every  person  who 
works  in  this  country  receives  at  le.ist  enough 
!r)r  his  l.ibor  to  maint;iln  himself  and  liis 
family  decently." 

Spoiling  out  the  specifics  of  his  proposal — 
full  coverage  of  all  workers  and  a  step  up  to 
^2  an  hour — Wirtz  directed  the  attention  of 
(■jueress  to  the  problems  of  the  working 
poor. 


"Poverty  is  erroneously  identified,  In  loose 
thinking,  with  unemployment.  The  monthly 
unemployment  figures  show  between  2  and  3 
million  people  unemployed;  and  about  lialf 
of  them  are  just  entering  the  work  lurce 
(and  are  looking  lor  their  hist  job)  or  are 
between  jobs  and  only  brlefiy  out  of  work. 
The  number  of  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  five  weeks  is  never  more 
at  any  one  time  than  about  l',4  million. 

"Yet  there  are  between  22  and  26  million 
people  living  In  this  country  under  'poverty' 
conditions.  This  number  Includes  family 
members,  and  so  Is  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  unemployment  hgures.  But  even 
when  the  necessary  adjustment  is  made,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  considerably  more 
than  half  of  those  living  In  poverty  live  there 
not  because  the  head  of  the  family  is  un- 
employed but  because  he  doesn't  get  a  decent 
living  wage  for  the  work  he  does. 

"It  Is  a  conservative  estimate  tliat  if  every 
worker  in  the  country  received  $2  an  hour 
for  his  labor,  the  number  of  people  living  'in 
poverty' — presently  estimated  at  22  to  26  mil- 
lion— would  be  more  tlian  cut  In  half." 

Wirtz  goes  on  to  say  that  "there  is  signifi- 
cant coincidence  today  between  tiie  groups 
of  people  in  this  country  who  work  at  Jobs 
not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  those  who  are  still  e.trnlng  less  than 
'poverty-level'  Incomes." 

His  report  notes  that  there  Is  discussion 
currently  of  anti-poverty  eilorts  to  increase 
the  Incomes  of  tlie  poor  tlirough  a  "guaran- 
teed annual  income"  and  a  "negative  income 
t.ix."  He  comments  that  wliatever  basis  tliere 
is  in  any  of  tliese  propos.ils  "commands 
strongly  a  first  step  of  seelnc  t*''  it  tliat  when 
,1  person  does  work  hu  sets  enougli  for  it  to 
support  himself  and  his  family." 

APl^-CIO  Pres.  George  Meuny  noiea  tliat 
the  Wirtz  rtpr;rl  .. nd  recommendations  are 
'a  fitting  cUmax  to  his  term  in  ottice.  He  is 
a  compassionate  man,  a  true  liumanitariau 
and  his  recommendations  are  a  demonstra- 
tion of  tliose  qualities.'' 

Now  it's  up  to  Congress.  If  tlie  drive  to 
eliminate  poverty  is  to  have  any  meaning, 
Willard  Wirtz's  call  fur  a  universal  $2  mini- 
mum wage  must  become  a  reality. 


NARCOTICS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  seri- 
ous narcotics  problem  is  plaguing  New 
York  City,  and  it  is  rapidly  assummg  the 
proportions  of  an  epidemic.  More  tlian 
half  of  the  known  addicts  in  this  country 
live  in  New  York.  Estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  "hard"  dru;.;  users  m  tiie  city  range 
from  50,000  to  200.000. 

Narcotics  addiction  in  N^w  York  is  not 
a  new  affliction.  However,  up  to  now,  the 
Federal  Government  has  stood  idly  by — 
studying  the  p/oblem.  recommending 
proposals  for  action,  and  then  failing  to 
act.  New  York  Stale  and  Now  York  City 
have  had  to  try  to  stL'p  ii.to  tiiis  void,  but 
they  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  enforcement 
powers  and  the  financial  resources  to  at- 
tack the  root  of  tiic  problem:  to  cut  down 
on  the  supply  of  illesal  narcotics  and  re- 
duce the  demand  for  dru'-:s.  I  have  re- 
cently proposed  a  five-point  Federal  nar- 
cotics program  to  launch  this  attack  im- 
mediately. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
narcotics  scourge  is  its  growing  hold  over 
children.  A  tremendous  number  of  kids 
today  are  talcing  drugs  and  are  on  their 
\vay  to  becoming  hardcore  addicts.  They 
are  an  easy  mark  for  vicious  drug  pushers 
adept  at  exploitation.  Junior  and  senior 


high  schools  are  literally  becoming  drug 
markets. 

This  situation  in  one  New  York  City 
high  school  w  as  graphically  described  by 
Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  28.  It  is  a  sloi-y  which  probably 
could  be  told  about  far  too  many  of  our 
urban  high  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  ALsop's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printLd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  School's  Dhug  Problem   Prkdicts  the 
FrxfRt  IN  Cities 

I  By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

New  York. — "Since  we  ran  the  pushers 
out  of  Hughes,  niaybe  two  in  fifteen  of  the 
kids  have  given  up  heroin.  Ail  the  rest  are 
due  to  become  liard-core  addicts,  unless  ti.ey 
can  find  some  sort  of  cure.  And  man.  I'm 
talking  about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  tiie 
kids  In  the  whole  damn  school." 

The  tone,  understandably,  was  a  mite 
bleak,  yet  the  horrifying  sentences  were  ut- 
tered in  the  matter-of-fact  manner  tliat 
is  normally  reserved  for  such  statements  as, 
"it's  raining  today."  The  speaker  was  a  hand- 
.•-ome.  eitrnest  young  black.  CaseK'  yapp. 
who  has  left  the  Pv^st  Ottice  to  wort,  m  the 
New  York  high  schools  under  the  auspicee 
of  tlie  Urban  League  i.iid  the  Rockefeller 
foundation. 

Elliott  Sliapiro.  the  wise  and  eentle  su- 
perintendent of  the  Southern  Manhattan 
School  District  that  contains  Hughes  High 
School,  h.id  arranged  tlie  meeting  with  Sapp, 
Robert  Gales  and  a  low  more  of  tiie  Hugiies 
Streetworkers,  tw.  they  are  c.illed  The  fur- 
real  horror  lay  in  tlie  harsh  f.ict  that  the 
v-ung  Streetworkers  and  Elliott  Shapiro 
were  actually  telling  a  success  story  of  sorts, 
in  which  they  took  quite  genuine  pride.  It 
wiis  li;e  story  of  how  they  gut  tlie  drug  traf- 
fic out  of  the  school  building — "anyway  95 
per  cent.''  said  the  stocky,  careful  Gales. 

"Man.  you  Fhoulda  teen  tins  place  last 
January."  said  Sapp.  "Why  tins  school  was 
known  all  oxer  town  a.'-  one  of  the  best  places 
to  make  a  connection.  The  entrance  vesti- 
bule w:i=  a  re;;ular  dupe-niarket.  and  tiie 
big  pushers  u.«ed  to  drive  ri^ht  up  to  the 
main  entrance  m  liieir  CadiU.ics." 

Tiiree  things  liave  iiappeneu  since  then. 
Double  sessions  have  'oeen  abolished  by  some 
transfers  out  of  the  school  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  annex  by  the  hard-working  school 
piincipal,   Gecrge  "shirkey. 

The  Urban  Leaf;ue  streetworkers  have 
been  given  a  quasi  olt.cial  statu.s  and  a  badge 
tu  indicate  it.  by  authority  of  the  Mayor. 
.\nd.  tiiey  have  been  provided  with  allies, 
p.ud  for  with  money  obtained  by  Shapiro 
from  the  Ford  Foundaticn — tough  young 
men  recruited  in  Harlem,  wiio  have  tlie  main 
■  .-.ecunty"  duty. 

■Security"  may  seem  an  odd  word,  in  con- 
nection with  a  public  high  school,  but  at 
Hughes  they  u<e  it  all  the  time.  Principal 
.-^hirkev  explained  that  when  his  school  opens 
-U  8:30  a.m.,  all  entrances  are  now  guarded, 
.til  the  boys  and  girls  are  now  required  to 
come  in  by  the  mam  entrance,  and  all  must 
Fiiow  iueniity  c.irds. 

"That  way,"  he  said,  "we're  now  able  to 
keep  out  all  the  outsiders — which  means 
•iie  dope  pushers:  but  with  double  sessions, 
it  was  hopeless." 

Two-thirds  of  tiie  Hughes  High  School 
'Qoys  and  girls  come  all  tiie  w  .ly  from  Har- 
lem to  West  Eighteentli  Street;  for  Har- 
lem has  been  left  with  no  high  school  i_.f  fs 
cwn,  in  the  name  of  desegregation.  And.  the 
Streetworkers  and  Elliott  Shapiro  were  quick 
to  admit  that  tnev  had  only  expelled  the 
dope  problem  from  tlic  school's  front  doors — 
"when  they  get  home  to  Harlem,  there  It  is 
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again,    all    around    the   kids."   one   of   them 

said 

When  the  StreetworHers  said  that  w  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  kid*  were  'on"  heroin— 
an  estimate  ..greed  to  by  ShlrKey  and  Sha- 
piro—thev  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
were  already  the  hard  core  addicts  that  Sapp 
so  grlmlv  predicted  they  would  Anally  be- 
come Thev  meant,  rather,  that  they  were  al- 
ready experimenting 

■Just  for  school  kids."  said  Gales  bit- 
terly, 'the  damn  pushers  break  the  regular 
ftve-doUar  b.igs  down  to  two-dollar  bags. 
Then  four  kids  pool  their  lunch  money- 
fifty  cents  apiece — and  share  the  bag  between 
them  instead  of  eating  lunch  " 

The  Streetworkers  further  said — and  Sha- 
piro Again  agreed— that  use  of  hard  drugs 
m  the  schools  is  now  i  clty-wlde  prob- 
lem though  at  Its  worst,  perhaps,  in  Man- 
hattan One  of  the  Streetworkers  remarked 
that  the  pushers  we  ran  out  of  Hughes  Just 
went  on  to  other  high  schools  "  And  El- 
liott Shapiro  sadly  added,  or  mavbe  to  in- 
termediate schools,  for  we're  nndlng  drug 
use  at  vounger  and  younger  ages  " 

■You  gotta  remember."  Sapp  added,  that 
the  heroin  pusher  U  probably  the  biggest 
man  on  »he  block.  In  the  neighborhoods 
these  kld»come  from  He's  got  the  car.  he's 
got    the   clothes,    he's    somebody     Man!" 

So  there  Is  one  part  of  the  story  of  what 
can  finlv  be  called  the  incipient  breakdown 
of  the  public  school  system  In  this  Nation's 
largest  cltv  And  remember,  please  that  New 
York  merely  predicts  the  future  In  Just  about 
all  our  other  cities.  In  which  70  per  cent  of 
our  people  now  live  or  work--unless  some- 
thing Is  done   to  change  that   future' 


DWTGHT  IXWTD  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  JIOLLIN'GS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  General  Eisenhower,  the 
Nation  loses  one  of  the  ereat  heroes  and 
genuine  leaders  this  centurv  has  pro- 
duced. As  a  military  leader,  he  provided 
direction  when  the  free  v.orld  demanded 
a  calm  and  deliberate  leadership  As 
President.  Ke  produced  a  stability  which 
every  American  yearns  for  today  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  truly  put  country  be- 
fore self  and.  in  so  doin<j.  left  a  great 
leeacy  tor  those  who  direct  this  Na- 
tion today. 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Al- 
lied Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War 
n.  as  president  of  Columbia  University, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwmht  David  Elsenhower  exhibited  an 
unequaled  sen.se  of  duty  that  has  been 
forever  iriscribed  in  our  history  and  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  throughout  the 
world  His  record  of  public  service  will 
stand  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who 
believe  in  character  and  eovernment 
We  shall  all  be  better  for  the  life  of 
dedication  he  led 


GUIDELINES  TO  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  are  making  serious 
efforts  to  promise  full  employment.  I  am 
seriously  concerned  with  the  situation 
just  brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of 
the  largest  employment  agencies  in  the 
country.  A  highly  controversial  guideline 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission  has  disrupted  the  employ- 
ment of  this  agency  which  has  been  try- 
ing earnestly  to  comply.  The  message  I 
have  received  follows: 


CiRtENSbORO      N  C 

We  have  compiled  with  EFOC  Advertising 
Guidelines  in  ^plle  of  general  absence  of 
compliance  by  other  agencies  or  employers. 
Due  to  drastic  drop  in  iriiflic  from  uds  In 
neuter  columns,  if  wholesale  local  enforce- 
ment Is  not  immediate,  we  must  for  econi>mic 
survival  return  to  sex  columns  Please  help 
and  either  have  this  Guideline  enforced,  sus- 
pended, or  repealed  Ironically  the  greatest 
drop  in  irartic  is  from  normally  female 
occupations  as  secretary,  etc. 

Joe  D  Kyue. 
Senior  President.  Snetling  <t  Snelling  t/ 
Grffnsburo.  Inc 

Paul  B    Goeforth. 
Prendent.  American  Personnel.  Inc 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commissions  guideline  in  question  re- 
lates to  the  legality  of  placing  help- 
wanted  advertising  under  separate  male 
and  female  headings  established  by  the 
newspaper  publishers  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  classified  advertising  pages. 
This  guideline  has  been  challenged  in  the 
Federal  courts  by  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  They  contend 
that  such  classification  of  the  help- 
wanted  advertising  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  leaders  and  actually  benefits 
both  sexes  as  well  as  employers  and 
agencies  such  as  Snelling  &  Snelling. 

This  experience  of  Snellinc  &  Snelling 
seems  to  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commissions  int<^rpretation.  I  am 
bringing  this  situation  to  tlie  attention 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  oti.cr  Members  ot  the 
Senate  because  of  my  great  concern  over 
any  action  of  our  Government  which 
harms  the  employment  etforts  of  those 
seeking  jobs  or  those  seeking  to  hire  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex. 

As  evidenced  by  the  teleuram  above, 
females  particularly  are  not  inclined  to 
laborious  searching  through  lielp-wanted 
ads  which  are.  in  the  words  of  Messrs. 
Kyle  and  Goeforth,    in  neuter  columns." 

Could  It  be  that  most  indiMduals  are 
unashamed  of  their  sex  and  do  not  ac- 
tually view  the  headings  "Help  Wanted. 
Male'  and  "Help  Wanted.  Female  "  as 
discriminatory,  but  only  as  a  conven- 
ience? I  think  that  definitely  is  the  case. 


price  support  increase  to  90  percent  of 
parity  was  iightfully  exi>ected  by  all 
dairy  farmers,  especially  iho>e  in  Wis- 
consin who  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  price  suppoi  t  for  the  exact  price  tliat 
they  receive  for  their  milk. 

Former  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman  faced  a  similar  decision  a  year 
ago  when  the  price  support  had  dropped 
below  the  authorized  lieuic  Hi'  did  re- 
store the  price  support  to  the  full  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

With  the  parity  level  now  at  84  per- 
cent, conditions  arc  no  different  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  Dairy  farmers  de- 
served the  price  support  increase  and 
the  fact  now  that  they  will  not  yet 
It  is  very  disappointing  for  the  entire 
dairv  indu.stry 


DISAPPOINTMENT  OVER  FAILURE 
TO  RESTORE  MILK  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced  that  the  price 
support  for  manufacturing  milk  will  be 
maintained  at  S4  28  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  marketing  year,  beginning  April 
1.    1969 

I  am  shocked  by  this  refusal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the 
milk  price  support  for  dairy  farmers 

It  IS  especially  'iisappomting  that  one 
of  the  first  agricultural  decisions  of  the 
new  adminLstration  hits  our  dairy  farm- 
ers in  Wisconsin  the  hardest  The  failure 
to  restore  the  milk  price  support  to  90 
percent  of  parity  authorized  by  Congress 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  every  dairy 
farmer  of  up  to  30  cents  for  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  that  he  produces 

With  production  costs  increasing  by 
more  than  6  percent  over  the  past  year,  a 


THE  ROLE  (JF  BUSINESS  IN 
COMMLT^'ITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  late  last 
year  H.  I.  Romnes.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  tlie  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
^■raph  Co  .  delivered  a  most  challenging 
speech  un  the  role  of  business  in  com- 
munity development.  This  lecture,  t^pon- 
sored  by  Colorado  College  under  a  grant 
by  Shepard  s  Citations,  was  part  of  the 
H.  Chase  Stone  Menional  Lecture  serus. 

In  ills  speech.  Mr  Romnes  emphasized 
the  role  which  busuie.ss  must  play  in 
creating  a  .^en.se  of  community  in  our 
urban  society.  In  particular,  he  referred 
to  the  obligation  of  business  to  sponsor 
and  encourage  employee  volunteer  et- 
forts and  to  train  and  hire  underquali- 
fied  people  I  especially  mvite  attentior. 
to  Mr    Romnes'  statement  that: 

Business  has  much  to  otfer  in  management 
skills  that  can  help  solve  administrative 
problems  in  educational  systems  and  other 
municipal  affairs. 

I  have  long  urged  private  enterprise 
to  make  available  its  manauerial  and 
technical  skills  in  meeting  urban  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  pleased  that  so  distin- 
unashed  a  leader  of  the  business  com- 
munity has  advocated  this  in  a  ino.'^t 
forceful  and  i^ersuasive  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
provocative  statement  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
The     Role     of     Bi'siness     in     Community 

Development 
(Inaugural  H.  Chase  Stone  Memorial  Lecture 
hv  H.  I  Romnes,  chairman  of  tlie  board. 
American  Telephone  &:  Telegraph  Co  .  Colo- 
rado College.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo  . 
November  21.  1968) 

I  Note.—  The  H  Chase  Stone  Memorial  Lec- 
tures arc  designed  to  promote  and  publicize 
the  initiatives  of  private  eiiterpn.se  In  com- 
munity development  in  the  tradition  of  H 
Chase  Stone's  contribution  to  Colorado 
Sprtncs.  Colorado  The  Lecture  will  be  de- 
livered annually  by  an  outstanding  man  or 
woman.  Amerinn  or  ftitelgn.  who  bv  persona! 
ex  in.nle  has  demonstrated  that  creat  social 
enterprlfe  requires  the  best  of  enterprise 
pri\  I'c  and  public  i 

Thank  you  for  that  generous  introduction 
I  appreciate  it  I  also  appreciate  the  hnnor  v\ 
beln-.;  invited  to  give  the  fir>;t  of  these  lec- 
tures, although  their  eeneral  theme  or 
topic^the  role  of  business  m  ccmniiinlty  de- 
velopment— is  not  an  easy  one  to  discuss 
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If  I  am  conscious  of  tliat  now,  I  can  assure 
you  I  fell  It  Just  as  keenly  (or  even  more) 
some  weeks  a^'o.  when  I  first  really  came  to 
grips  with  the  question  rf  what  I  should 
s.iy  tonight  For  at  that  time  in  New  York, 
where  1  spend  most  oi  my  days,  we  were  even 
then  in  the  midst  ot  a  school  strike  marked 
by  strong  currents  of  r.icial  tension:  while 
police  and  liremeii.  rivalling  each  other  for 
higher  wanes,  were  also  testing  their  muscle 
In  planned  slowdowns,  "slckiiess"  absences, 
and  the  like.  The  sense  uf  community,  in 
short,  was  notable  mainly  for  its  absence.  And 
while  some  (yet  not  all)  of  the  Immediate 
crises  have  been  patched  over  for  the  mo- 
iiieru.  the  b.isic  problems  that  provoke  dis- 
seiKMoii  and  threaten  civic  c.ilamity  are  still 
verv  much  with  us 

I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  discuss  this 
subject  In  any  spirit  of  bland  confidence.  I 
do  speak,  however,  out  of  a  deep  concern 
and  conviction  that  the  re-creation  of  a 
sense  of  community  is  vital  to  our  society; 
a  conviction  also  that  business  must  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  brlncing  this  about. 

What  I  have  Just  said  probably  makes 
clear  what  I  mean  when  I  use  the  word 
"community."  The  dictionary  defines  It  first 
as  ".I  body  of  people  havint;  common  organ- 
ization and  Interests."  and  then  says  they 
may  be  people  living  In  the  same  place  or 
region  under  the  same  laws  or  regulations. 
However,  the  dictionary  doesn't  say  anything 
.ibout  the  community  problem,  whlcli  is  to 
bring  together  the  Interests  of  people  who 
live  together.  And  It  Is  this  that  I  shall  be 
talking  about,  with  p.irticular  reference  to 
big  cities. 

Many  people  today  have  a  nostalgia  for 
the  small  community  where  life  seemed  sim- 
pler and  more  pleasant.  They  deplore  the  loss 
of  small-town  values  and  regard  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  big.  impersonal  city  as  poorer 
and  less  s.itlsfylng.  However.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anythine  to  be  gained  by  being  wist- 
ful about  small-town  life.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  become  an  urban  society 
and  that  city  influences  predominate  in  our 
national  lite. 

This  point  was  strongly  made,  I  thought, 
in  a  IV  program  sponsored  by  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem a  couple  of  months  ago. 

This  was  the  first  of  three  programs  we 
are  putting  on  this  year  under  the  general 
title.  "The  Ordeal  of  the  Cities."  The  pur- 
part of  this  first  one  was  that  In  their  in- 
tluence  on  people,  cities  really  have  no  limits. 
For  even  in  remote  rural  areas,  much  of  our 
manner  of  living,  the  very  quality  of  our 
lives.  Is  shaped  by  the  cities  and  the  activ- 
ities that  center  in  them. 

For  ex.imple,  the  cars  and  highways  and 
ships  and  planes  that  take  us  away  from 
City  streets  are  devised  in  city  offices  and 
factories.  So  too  are  the  tractors  and  plows 
and  seeders  and  harvesters  that  displace 
agricultural  workers  and  send  them  off  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities.  And  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  shape  our  culture  are  mainly 
generated  under  the  stimulus  of  city  life. 
There  is  a  sort  of  centrifugal  force  that  Is 
bom  In  the  cities  and  that  whirls  Ideas  and 
artifacts  outward—  tlie  propositions  that  en- 
gage us.  our  vocations  and  avocations,  our 
homes  and  furnishings,  our  styles  and  tastes, 
our  tiolf  balls  and  our  tennis  rackets,  the 
boots  we  wear  when  we  walk  m  the  woods 
to  "get  away  from  it  all." 

So— cities  have  no  limits.  They  reach  out 
and  touch  everyone.  They  mould  our  civiliza- 
tion with  all  Its  resources,  its  amenities.  Its 
perils. 

One  can  also  say,  perhaps,  that  the  true 
age  of  the  city  Is  over— that  In  the  very 
process  of  urban  expansion,  many  cities  are 
losiiie  their  geographic  Identity:  and  fur- 
ther, that  as  cltv  pupulalions  grow,  they  are 
more  and  niiTt-  composed  not  of  an  urbane 
cltl7enrv-.  but  of  people  to  whom  the  urban 
experience  Is  new. 


This  concept,  however,  simply  emphasizes 
the  need — and  also  the  difficulty — ol  build- 
ing the  sense  of  conimunity  In  the  lace  of 
rapid  technological  and  social  change.  Ii  also 
emphasizes  the  most  Imponant  a^-pect  ol  the 
theme  that  cities  have  no  limits,  which  I 
have  not  yet  stated.  This  Is  that  all  ot  us, 
regardless  of  where  we  live,  are  not  only  be- 
holden to  the  city  for  all  Its  cultural  and  ma- 
terial achievements — we  are  also,  every  one 
of  us.  Involved  in  the  city's  troubles.  City 
problems  are  our  problems — yours,  mine, 
everybody's — and  there  Is  no  escaping  this. 
We  may  agree,  I  take  it,  that  tiie  nrst  civic 
responsibility  of  business  centers  in  Its  eco- 
nomic role  of  organizing  work  and  gen- 
erating goods  and  services.  However,  tius  has 
been  discussed  so  many  times  that  tonight 
I  shall  Just  take  it  for  granted  and  concen- 
trate, as  I  have  already  indicated,  on  our 
effort  to  help  ameliorate  city  p.'oblems  and 
build   the  sense   ol    conununity. 

Where  then  shall  such  ellorl  begin'?  Where 
cm  it  begin? 

I  believe  It  can  and  must  liegin  ::;  the 
work  atmosphere  of  the  business  iiseli  This 
must  be  of  a  kind  thai  will  nourish  the 
sense  of  community  among  the  members  ol 
the  business.  It  must  help  to  build  among 
employees  the  vitality,  the  awareness  ol  per- 
sonal resjxinslbllity.  that  are  'he  necessary 
foundation  for  community  spirit. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  elementary  t  empha- 
size it,  however,  because  I  do  not  tlJnk  we 
in  business  can  accomplish  much  in  com- 
munity development  if  business  people  do 
not  have  attributes  of  character  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Must  we  not  ask — 

Do  we  really  provide  the  sort  of  work  at- 
mosphere that  helps  people  grow V 

Do  our  business  practices  encourage  tiie 
sense  of  resjxjiislbility? 

Do  we  stimulate  people  to  respond  to  com- 
mon problems  with  Interest  and  concern? 

In  the  context  of  differences  In  race  that 
have  intiensified  problems  of  poverty,  iious- 
ing,  and  work  opportunity — are  we  doing 
everything  we  cm  tu  losier  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  mutual  respect? 

And— most  Importantly — do  the  actions  of 
the  company  as  a  company.  i'>ward  meet- 
ing social  problems,  demonstrate  its  sincerity 
and  reinforce  its  expectaUons  of  employees? 
Now,  I  know  of  no  business  that  would 
care  to  answer  questions  like  these  in  a 
complacent  spirit.  Certainly  the  business  I 
am  in  would  not.  And  if  I  speak  now  of  some 
of  the  efforts  we  are  making,  this  is  not  to 
advertise  the  Bell  System.  However,  In  order 
to  discuss  areas  of  activity  that  I  consider 
Important  I  have  to  refer  to  examples  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

I  have  several  kinds  of  activities  in  mind. 
One    is    an    expanding    effort    to    redesign 
many  jobs  to  make  them  more  satisfying. 

Another  is  the  encouragement  of  voluntary 
community  services  by  employees. 

Another  is  the  commitment  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  and,  be- 
yond that,  to  hire,  tram,  and  develop  men 
and  women  who  are  not  qualified  according 
to  traditional  or  (onventional  employment 
standards. 

These  will  bring  me,  a  bit  later,  to  discuss 
several  aspects  of  what  I  consider  the  grow- 
ing responsibility  of  business  to  exert  man- 
agement skills  and  Influence  lo  help  solve 
urban  problems  of  education,  administra- 
tion and  planning. 

The  first  activity,  the  redesign  of  work,  I 
wanted  to  mention  simply  as  an  example  of 
effort  toward  building  human  attitudes  of 
lively  interest  and  concern. 

Lei's  face  It — In  modern  industry  many 
methods  for  organizing  and  supervising  work 
do  blunt  the  human  spirit  Bureaucratic 
routines  tend  to  take  over  They  take  the 
Joy  out  of  life.  They  induce  negative  habits 
of  mind  and  this  is  deadlv. 


So  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  experiment- 
ing to  see  11  v,e  c.in't  load  more  personal, 
individual  responsibility  Into  a  number  of 
basic  telephone  company  jobs— I  me.m  Jobs 
like  selluiL-  service  to  customers,  taking  ore 
of  equipment  in  central  offices,  liaiidling 
lulling  mailers,  and  the  like. 

What  have  been  ilie  results  so  f.ir?  Well — 
better  work,  nrst  oi  all.  But  underlying  this, 
we  are  sure,  i.s  the  l.ict  that  the  people  con- 
cerned h.ive  a  much  betier  leelmg  about 
what  they  are  doing.  Given  responsibility, 
thev  enjoy  measunnc  up  to  it 

Now.  you  may  consider  that  tliis  is  fairly 
obvious  and  fairly  simple.  To  that  I  would 
answer  tliat  it  may  be  obvious,  but  we  ha\e 
found  it  f.ir  from  simple.  In  lad,  ii  is  cle.ir 
thai  to  accomplish  Iruilful  changes  ol  this 
kind  It  IS  necessary  to  liilnk  r.;dically  about 
liie  way  work  is  lo  be  performed 

This  then  is  wh.it  we  are  tr^Tnc  to  do.  m 
many  different  kinds  of  work  situations.  And 
In  the  course  of — ijy  now — qvute  a  lew  such 
trials,  the  people  deeply  engaged  have  been 
i)ersuaded  that  in  one  situation  alter  an- 
other, the  natural  module  of  the  work,  as 
they  call  it.  centers  on  the  Individual.  They 
SUV ; 

Find  out  how  to  give  e.ich  person  a  place, 
a  customer,  a  set  of  customers  all  his  own. 
Do  not  let  tlie  individual  be  lost  in  the  gen- 
eralities of  group  responsibililv.  group  stand- 
ards, group  r.itinps.  Bridge  from  the  general 
to  tlie  Ei:)ecinc,  tlien  let  e.icii  person  know 
liow  he  is  periorming.  Time  alter  time  after 
time,  the  results  will  be  v.istly  rewarding. 

Now,  all  work  of  course  can  not  be  en- 
riched, all  J-.bs  cin  not  be  individu.ilized. 
But-~e\er  so  many  cui  be.  And  as  I  s.ud.  1 
report  this  effort  as  one  Instance  of  how 
alertness  in  nianaeement  c.in  help  to  build 
attitudes  thai  are  not  only  important  inside 
a  business  but  will  also  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  community  life. 

Lei  me  turn  now  to  the  second  kind  t: 
undertaking  I  mentioned  a  niomeut  ago — 
That  is,  the  encouragement  and  growth  of 
voluntary  services. 

I;,  a  recent  essay  Professor  Adam  Yarmo- 
l.nsky  of  the  Har\ard  Law  School  comments 
on  the  value  of  such  services  in  a  way  I  find 
illuminating.  He  speaks  of  the  modern  com- 
plex system  cf  urban  society  as  making  it 
difficult  for  many  people,  especially  those  who 
live  m  poverty,  tti  nnd  the  services  they  need. 
Ill  countless  instances  ihe  services  of  volun- 
teers are  essential  tc  help  baffled  people  break 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  s\Etem  and  find 
.lUswers  lo  deep  personal  need 

These  voluntary  serMces  today,  he  also  ob- 
serves, are  '  .;t  tiie  opposite  pole  Ircm  the 
Lady  Bountiful  n  ie  of  the  six:ial  service  vol- 
unteer o:  a  preMOus  generation.  That  role 
was  an  expression  of  privilece  and  Inequality. 
The  future  service  role  is  at  best  an  expres- 
sion of  mutuality,  or  mutual  recognition  c: 
human  capacities  and  human  needs.  As 
urban  society  iiKskes  possible  greater  mutual- 
ny  of  ser\;ce  amoiiE  its  citizens,  i:  enables 
them  to  fulfill  their  possibilities  as  men." 

Admittedly  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
llieine  of  volunteer  community  service.  How- 
ever that  doesn't  make  il  any  less  Important. 
Ill  my  view  it  is  enormously  important  and  I 
believe  business  leadership  should  do  every- 
tlnng  It  possibly  c.ui  to  foster  and  encour- 
age it. 

In  the  telephone  Industry  much  of  what 
lo  being  done — although  certainly  not  all — 
has  been  generated  through  a  group  we  call 
The  Telephone  Pioneers.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  telephone  people  who  have  had  rela- 
tively long  experience  m  th.e  business.  Tliere 
are  now  more  tiian  3U0.000  Pioneers  in  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  including  some 
120.000  wiio  have  retired  from  active  duty. 
They  are  well  organized  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  iheir  volunteer  services,  which  were 
established  as  a  definite  part  of  Pioneer  ac- 
tivity a'oout  ten  years  ago.  are  becoming 
Impressive. 
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rhe  other  day  I  was  lanltteg  through  a 
summary  of  this  voluntary  s«r*le«  during  the 
past  year  or  so  and  I  couldn't  help  thlnlting 
•-hat  you  too  ml^ht  be  Interested.  Let  me  give 
you  a  bit  of  the  flavor  uf  It. 

One  activity  Is  tutoring.  Pioneers  work  with 
preschool  children  In  the  Head  Start  pro- 
^rim  They  tutor  others  ;n  reattlng  and 
arithmetic  They  show  youngster*  unac- 
customed w  boots  how  to  use  reference 
material  They  tjlve  speech  co'irses  that  help 
Job-seekers  !<aln  confidence  They  teach 
adults  how  to  read  newspapers  and  want 
.id-s  ThfV  .  I'durt  (  ;.i.-s^  in  -■:  "'mine  in.'iii- 
ners,  handicrafts,  and  safe  repair  'f  elec- 
trical appll;»n'es. 

In  Denver  f'loneers  serve  as  lay  probation 
mcers  In  New  York  they  counsel  Job  Corps 
graduates  on  how  to  use  their  vocational 
tralnlnt?  In  WashinRton  they  work  with  self- 
help  committees  trylni?  to  Improve  life  in 
slum  streets  In  other  places  they  repair  toys, 
distribute  shoes  that  make  It  possible  for 
chr.dren  tJ>  i;o  To  schfiol  .ind  collect  old  eye- 
glasses for  redistribution 

Pioneers  work  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  where  they  take  care  of  radios  and 
electronic  medical  equipment.  i<lve  shampoos 
and  sets  to  physically  handicapped  children, 
put  on   rtiows.    ind   make   hospital   ifowna 

For  retarded  rhlldren.  Pioneers  make  "self- 
help"  articles  that  accelerate  learning — toy 
animals  f^r  example  that  a  child  enjoys  tak- 
ing -ip.irt  ind  buttoning  together  again  They 
have  Lieveloped  portable  >top-and-go  liijhta 
to  help  teach  safetv  They  make  devices  that 
enable  retarded  and  blind  children  to  identi- 
fy and  count  money  They  teach  vocational 
skills  at  w-'rkshops  for  retarded  young  adulta. 
They  take  :-htIdren  bowUng  They  recondi- 
tion ice-skates 

For  physically  handicapped  children. 
Pioneers  rebuild  and  install  old  telephone 
switchboards,  which  are  wonderful  tools  for 
physical  therapy  They  design  and  build 
handrails.  whee;c.T.iir  -ravs.  bed  backrests. 
i-xercl.se  udders,  walkers,  mechanical  page 
turners,  looms  and  hobby  horses. 

In  work  for  the  blind.  Pioneers  maintain 
and  repair  70.000  talking  book  machines  each 
vear  They  also  make  records  and  since  1951 
ha.e  produced  more  than  60.000  talking  book 
records  and  tapes  Dozens  of  Pioneer  sroups 
have  mastered  the  art  of  braille  writing  and 
each  year  till  requests  That  nnge  from  a 
play  script  to  a  sonata  to  a  medical  diction- 
ary to  calendars,  cookbooks,  and  major 
major  league  baseball  schedules  Some  of 
the  braille  books  for  children  contain  three- 
dimensional  Illustrations  young  readers  can 
see'   with   their   fingers 

Many  other  proiects  might  be  mentioned  — 
.\nd  other  groups  as  well,  .'or  "he  Pioneers 
are  net  the  only  orgatuzation  of  telephone 
people  to  devote  much  energy  to  community 
service  I  ha»er.'t  touched  on  the  civic  re- 
sponsibilities that  people  m  business  take 
on  as  Individuals,  fnr  yon  are  lust  as  fa- 
miliar with  those  as  I  am  The  point  I  make 
here  Is  that  organisation  for  community 
service,  through  associations  of  employees 
encouraged  and  in  fact  sponsored  by  n  busi- 
ness, seems  to  add  something  significant 
.Aside  from  the  benefit  and  exhilaration  ex- 
perienced by  rhe  volunteers  themselves, 
when  they  ,nre  active  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands the  overall  accomplishment  is  really 
^ery  large 

And  we  can  go  further-quite  a  lot  fur- 
ther. In  fact,  should  not  the  company  Itself, 
the  corporation,  make  people  and  facilities 
available,  even  at  some  considerable  cost, 
when  doing  so  helps  to  meet  l.mportant  com- 
munity needs''  I  think  yes.  by  all  means  I 
shall  say  more  about  this  later  in  the  con- 
text of  what  business  management,  as  such, 
can  do  with  respect  to  problems  of  urban 
education,  administration,  and  planning, 
but  a  few  comments  now  may  also  be  ap- 
propriate. 


For  Instance,  when  employee  volunteers 
help  students  with  Uielr  homework,  should 
rooms  In  company  buildings  be  opened  as 
homework  centers.  If  that  will  help  further 
the  project '  I  think  si  ■.  yes 

And  if  the  high  schtxjU  ask  our  coopera- 
tion In  developing  safety  programs  for  stu- 
dents, do  we  answer  Yes'"?  I  think  we  do 
indeed 

Along  thesie  lines,  looking  over  some  cur- 
rent examples  of  community  services  that 
involve  cijmpany  participation.  I  tind.  for 
Instance: 

Organl7ed  liaison  with  area  associations 
i>f   5chool  superintendents. 

I'lirtnershlp  proiframs  with  schools  and 
ichix>l  systems  that  Include  counseling  of 
students  lomblnaUon  work-study  arrange- 
ment's, Jurnlshlng  substitute  teachers  when 
needed,  modernization  of  adult  education 
currlculunis.  and  workshops  that  show  the 
relevance  of  school  work  to  careers 

Leadership  lu  statewide  research  effort  to 
improve  highway  safety. 

Leadership  In  Icnral  and  regional  commit- 
tees c'jtjrdlnating  training  and  employment 
programs. 

Participation  in  a  community  council  on 
alcoholKm 

Cooperative  work  In  black  communities  to 
help  independent  small  businesses  get  going 
Leadership,  in  cooperation  with  commu- 
nity agencies.  In  developing  u  Suppliers 
Opportunity  Mart  '  that  recently  brought  170 
black  businessmen  together  with  representa- 
tives .ind  purchusing  agents  of  more  than 
.SO  1  .>rporation« 

Orguiiiited  clerical  and  Janitorial  assistance 
to  lixral  ho«pltal!i 

One  Bell  Svstem  General  Man.iger  sums  up 
by  saying.  "Almost  any  group  or  agency  con- 
nected v^'ith  community  development  would 
contact  us  for  .iid  .isslstance.  and  counsel- 
ling m  Its  formative  stages  and  v^ell  Into 
the  later  stages  of  its  development  and 
functioning." 

I'o  this  I  might  .idd  une  ">ther  comment: 
I  think  any  business  can  contribute  some- 
thing important  to  the  community  Just  by 
setting  a  good  example  m  appearance,  in 
maintaining  its  proF>erty  well,  in  showing 
that  it  cares  about  doing  all  things  well.  The 
feeling  for  quality  can  have  great  influence: 
.1  good  neighbor  makes  more  good  neighbors. 
I  come  now  to  the  vitally  important  s-ub- 
Ject  of  employment  c^pporfunit/— in  partic- 
ular, opportunity  for  bUck  people  and.  m 
this  part  of  the  country  Mexlcun-Amencuns. 
including  many  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
st.ind<irds  by  which,  in  tae  past,  applicants 
far  employment  nave  been  tested. 

Now.  I  think  we  're  beginning  t'i  make 
some  progress  here  Manv  busmesbes.  iiulud- 
ing  my  own.  are  ijreatiy  widening  employ- 
ment oppcriunitlcs  In  the  Bell  System,  for 
example,  we  hiive  commuted  ourselves  to 
hire,  during  the  next  vmr  or  s-o.  several 
thousand  people  who  will  need  special  con- 
..tdcraiioit  ana  training  ro  qualify. 

Cerumly  a  meaningful  job  commensurate 
with  .iblllty  is  the  backbone  of  conununity 
life.  .And  the  role  of  creating  mid  providing 
Jobs— organuing  useful  work  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  individual  imd  the  community 
.14  well— this  1^  the  traditional  and  basic  role 
that  business  has  naturally  performed 

But  in  the  modern  city,  now  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  we  are  faced  with  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  people  whose  skills  are 
msuiRclent,  or  whose  past  conduct  has  made 
them  Ineligible  for  most  Jobs.  I  believe  busi- 
nessmen must  tackle  the  problem  of  helping 
these  people  qualify  to  earn  a  living.  I  want 
to  say  too  that  projects  we  now  have  going 
indicate  strongly  that  this  can  be  done 

For  example,  the  Western  Llectrlr  Com- 
pany some  months  ago  organized  a  shop  ad- 
J'jinlng  a  ghetto  area  .md  undertojk  to  em- 
ploy and  train  several  hundred  underqunll- 
fled  people  to  work  or  ilmple  assembly  Jobs 


So  far,  the  evuienoe  here,  as  In  the  case  of 
other  underquallfled  people  employed  by  the 
telephone  coni;ianles.  is  that  most  of  tliein 
are  able  to  make  It.  (Julte  a  number  have 
qi.alltled  lor  n-gular  work  in  another  phuit 
and  only  a  quarter  or  to  of  those  hired  have 
left,  either  on  their  own  volition  or  because 
It  betame  clear  to  the  company  that  they 
couldn't  make  the  grade 

Of  course  we  wish  that  the  loss  or  failure 
rate  were  lower.  Yet  the  iiiea-sure  uf  success 
L-.  still  very  considerable  In  fact.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  this  particular  candle  will  throw 
rs  beam  a  long,  long  way 

Efforts  of  this  kind  call  for  much  patience 
and  understanding  And  we  had  better  have 
plenty  of  both  I  am  struck  by  the  acute 
necessity  that  all  of  us  in  business  — manag- 
ers nnd  employees  Hllkc — should  educate  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  realities  of  opening 
employment  opportunltlee  to  all  conditions 
and  r.ices  of  men  I  realize  there  is  much 
more  to  the  problem  of  buildrng  the  sense 
of  Community  than  the  breaking  down  of 
ricial  barriers  But  If  we  do  not  succeed  In 
this,  all  our  etforls  will  be  flawed  and  some 
would  say  nullified  The  experience  of  work- 
ing together  must,  therefore,  be  fully  ex- 
ploited to  help  bring  barriers  down. 

Actually  I  believe  tiie  shared  work  expe- 
rience Is  doing  this,  step  by  step.  This  Is  a 
Iircxress  of  Indescribable  complexity  and  I  do 
not  want  to  overstate  the  progress  made. 
Yet  within  my  own  bislnpss,  reco.;n:zlng  all 
the  difficulties  that  still  persist,  nevertheless 
It  Is  Impossible  to  lix)k  back  over  the  latt 
decade  or  so  without  recognizing  that  ktrcat 
chaiige  for  the  better  has  been  .iccompllshed 
In  saying  this,  I  also  w:int  to  make  particular 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  In  the  tele- 
phone Industry — unlike  some  other  unions — 
have  acted  in  a  manner  that  has  done  much. 
In  my  JudfTment.  to  promote  equal  opportu- 
nity and.  also,  .t  growing  sense  of  community 
among  employees   of   different   race 

The  necessity  to  train  underquallfled  peo- 
ple for  employment  emphasizes  dramatically 
the  great  need  for  better  education  For  we 
must  have  people  who  can  work  etfectlvely 
in  t.he  dynamic  modern  environment.  Our 
whole  future  Is  wTapi>ed  up  in  the  future  of 
the  cities  and  this  depends  c.n  education  of 
a  quality  and  character  that  are  relevant  to 
changing  clty-commtinity  needs.  It  seems  to 
me  essential,  therefore,  that  business  should 
actively  support  efforts  to  improve  education 
.md  It  Is  no  accident  that  several  of  the  In- 
stances of  community  service  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  are  education-oriented. 

I  do  not  imply  that  business  has  sijeclal 
c:ip.iclties  for  coping  with  educational  prob- 
lems. We  simply  share  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal public  recognition  that  the  city 
schools,  particularly.  ;irc  beset  by  enormous 
difficulties.  We  know  at  first  hand  that  grave 
problems  exist  and  that  their  solution  is 
critically  important  to  the  cities — and  to  us. 
What  then  shall  we  do?  \Vh;u  can  we  do  to 
help? 

This  is  by  no  means  obvious.  As  I  have  said, 
we  in  the  Bell  System  in  recent  years  have 
tried  to  help  the  schools  in  modest  ways.  We 
iiave  consulted  with  teachers  and  students — 
when  invited  Uj  do  so — on  what  is  taught. 
We  have  given  counsel  and  part-time  in- 
struction of  students  in  topics  related  to 
communications.  We  have  worked  c(X>pera- 
tively  with  various  learning  resource  centers. 
Bell  Laboratories  mathematicians,  scientists 
,ind  engineers  have  made  considerable  con- 
tributions. I  believe,  towara  tlie  development 
oi  mcxlern  curricula  In  the  "new  math  "  and 
also  in  physics  and  engineering.  We  have  pnj- 
1  Ided  mat<"rl.-\ls  and  teaching  aids  now  widely 
used  In  high  school  science  courses.  Tech- 
niques m  programmed  learning  developed 
at  our  Laboratories  have  also  had  useful 
application  m  teaching  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. .And  we  have  of  course  jiariiclpated.  as 
citizens,  on  many  school  boards. 
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However.  In  the  light  of  today's  gigantic 
si-h<x)l  problems  In  the  cities,  these  activities 
hardly  seem  to  have  the  kind  of  Impact  that 
l.s  required.  We  are  therefore  wrestling  with 
the  question  of  how  we  can  extend  more  ef- 
fective help.  -And  .as  we  move  Into  closer  and 
closer  association  with  school  authorities  in 
many  cities,  we  are  more  and  more  struck  by 
the  tremendou-s  opportunity  to  apply  man- 
asement  skills  to  administrative  problems. 

Certainly  .idmlnistratlvc  skills  alone  will 
never  .scjlve  educational  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  school  systems  today  are  beset 
by  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of  teaching 
new  millions  of  children  who  bring  with  them 
all  the  handle, ips  born  of  poverty — and  when 
bchool  systems  so  confronted  are  also  plagued 
by  monumental  administrative  difficulties, 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  fundamental 
responsibility  is  seriously  threatened.  Good 
educational  performance  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected 

Now.  I  do  not  suggest  that  managers  In 
business  are  Inherently  smarter  than  admin- 
istrators in  public  education  and  In  other 
civic  and  municip.il  departments  I  am  saying 
however  :hat  we  m  business  management 
have  experience  and  skills  to  offer  that  could 
l.ie  of  ereat  v.ilue  and  Just  might  be  of  deci- 
sive value  I  a:n  saying  also  that  in  my  judg- 
ment we  have  a  responsibility  not  merely  to 
offer  our  help  but  to  urge  its  acceptance. 

I  reflect  for  ex.imple  on  what  might  be  tiie 
Impact  on  a  bie-city  department  If  a  team  of 
purchasing  .neents  from  the  major  corpora- 
tions m  the  area  were  put  In  charge  of  pur- 
chasing methods  for.  let  us  say.  one  year. 

I  wonder  what  a  team  of  cost-reduction 
engineers  mieht  accomplish  if.  over  a  suit- 
able period,  they  were  Invited  to  analyze  con- 
struction procedures. 

And  wh:it  would  happen,  I  wonder,  if  pay- 
roll and  other  disbursement  procedures  were 
put  m  the  hands  of  the  banks? 

Now  someone  ■will  say.  "But  think  of  the 
political  problems  I"  I  haven't  forgotten  those. 
Nor  do  I  nunimize  tiiem.  And  I  shall  say 
something  a'oout  them  before  I  finish.  But 
tirst  It  IS  necessary  t^:  point  out  that  In  order 
even  to  think  about  bu.slness  putting  its  skills 
at  the  service  of  the  cities,  business  must  be 
willing  to  make  sjcllled  people  available.  It 
must  say  outright.  "We  will  lend  them."  And 
government,  m  n-.y  view,  must  also  recognize 
the  need  for  such  action,  and  its  public  value, 
.iiid  t.ike  this  into  account  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  t.ixatlon,  regulation,  and  the  like. 

In  my  business  we  h.ive  seen  a  few  begin- 
nings of  the  kind  o:  enterprise  I  am  suggest- 
ing here  For  ex.imple.  a  telephone  company 
lends  people  to  analyze  the  administrative 
n.nitir.es  the  paper  and  work  fl.nv.  cl  a  large 
high  school.  Another  telephone  company, 
Jointly  With  another  corporation,  lends  people 
to  help  improve  iidministr.'itive  techniques 
throughout  a  municipal  school  system.  In 
iddltion.  this  s.ime  team  h.xs  been  introduc- 
ing to  school  administrators  training  in  "par- 
ticipative nianacement,"  so-called — a  tech- 
nique f' r  bringing  together  people  at  differ- 
ent levels  in  the  organization,  improving 
communication  among  them,  and  making  the 
best  use  of  administrative  time. 

Ill  sum.  I  seriously  sufntest  that  business 
skills  not  only  can  but  should  be  used  to  help 
pump  life-saving  innovations  into  the  pro- 
cedures of  municipal  government.  To  quote 
from  A'.i  interim  report  on  the  project  I  have 
just  mentioned.  "Education  Is  big  business. 
The  art  and  science  of  management  have  ap- 
plications in  this  as  in  imy  other  enterprise. 
By  equipping  ."-chool  administrators  with 
practical  .man.igemeiit  skills,  we  can  help 
promote  the  businesslike  operation  of  the 
community's  biggest  business." 

With  regard  to  business  participation  in 
urban  plaiiniiic.  I  fhall  simply  say  that  In 
my  estimation  there  ought  to  be  a  lot  more 
c, ireful  planning  and  also  more  p.T,rticlpatlon 
by  business  to  help  bring  that  about. 
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Planning  of  course  is  no  substitute  for 
action.  We  can't  put  out  today's  fires  by  sim- 
ulating how  we  would  prevent  tomorrow's. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  tind  a  reasonable 
road  to  a  decent  urban  life  for  most  people, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  better  plans 
for  the  future  than  we  have  made  lor  the 
present. 

We  have  such  a  tradition  of  individualism 
In  this  country  that  planmiig,  with  its  im- 
plication of  systems  and  situatlon-s  th.it  re- 
quire some  conformity,  tends  to  be  lixiked  at 
askance.  The  fact  that  we  wander  into  un- 
planned constrictive  systems,  where  a  little 
better  planning  might  have  produced  more 
freedom  for  more  people,  Is  forgotten. 

The  aim  of  planning  in  my  Judgment  is 
certainly  not  to  prepare  some  technological 
brave  new  world  In  1984.  It  is  the  human 
condition  that  concerns  us.  But  today  we  do 
have  better  instruments  lor  measuring  lu- 
ture  alternatives  than  we  ever  had  before 
and  If  we  do  not  use  them  to  nieii^ure  and 
weigh  we  shall  have  missed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  risk  of  sounding  over-p.iradox- 
Ical,  I  could  say  that  the  opportunity  is  per- 
haps to  use  some  of  the  sophisticated  tech- 
niques technology  h,is  given  u.s  to  help  pre- 
vent future  technological  disasters — such  as. 
for  example,  the  current  disaster  of  city  traf- 
fic Jams. 

In  my  view  business  should  s.^nport  ruid  In 
fact  press  for  more  effort  ci  this  kind.  It 
should  do  this  so  far  a.s  possible  in  concert 
with  government,  labor,  and  the  academic 
community.  Urban  coalitions,  while  not  lim- 
ited to  planning  activities,  can  contribute 
to  their  effectiveness  and  business  participa- 
tion is  essential  to  whatever  success  the  ur- 
ban coalition  movement  can  achieve. 

The  Involvement  of  trade  association  is 
another  potential  means  for  progress.  Re- 
garding them,  Mr.  William  C.  Stolk,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, recently  had  this  to  say: 

"All  we  have  to  do."  he  said.  "Is  turn  them 
around:  convert  tliem  from  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  Into  Instrumentalities  for  collec- 
tive action  In  the  public  interest." 

That  may  prove  to  be  quite  an  order.  Nev- 
ertheless It  points  In  the  right  directicn.  I 
would  think  the  trade  assoclation.s  could  do 
a  lot.  among  other  thmss.-to  help  foster  in- 
telligent long-range  plannmc.  Not.  tae  1'  said, 
just  to  make  the  world  and  tlie  city  a  better 
place  for  this  business  or  tliat  business,  but 
a  better  place  for  everyone. 

Still  another  avenue  lor  business  cncotir- 
arrement  of  Intellieent  urban  planning  Is  o:- 
lered  by  independent  m.-titutes  and  by  uni- 
versity projects  as  they  develop.  I  think  bu.^i- 
noss  should  interest  itself  in  these  eilorts 
.md  help  to  suggest  opportunities  for  usclul 
work. 

Now  I  am  almost  at  tiie  end  of  my  story. 
But  there  is  one  n.i.'ro  p::)int.  I  have  said  in 
.substance  thai  tiiere  is  considerable  public 
business  that  needs  better  manatterncnt  and 
tliat  the  skills  of  private  bu.-iness  cught  to 
be  more  engaged  to  help  bring  that  about. 
But  the  management  oi  public  business  is 
far  more  difficult  and  cjinplex  because  the 
problems  are  not  i.iereiy  i:  anaireri.il — they 
are  also  political. 

City  after  city  .-iuffers  from  the  power 
.struggles  of  separate  proups.  Each  is  intent 
I  n  its  own  interest  and  tiic  capacity  lor  pur- 
>uing  segmented  and  sometimes  conflicting 
objectives  outruns  our  human  ability  to 
bring  them  together. 

.■Mso.  the  very  machinery  of  city  covern- 
ment  is  olt«n  beset  by  the  traditions  of 
vested  political  Interests.  If  business  i.'-  really 
to  make  a  contribution,  therefore,  it  cannot 
do  so  by  being — what  shall  I  say? — naively 
managerial  In  its  approach.  It  must  also  be 
political  and  not  fear  to  take  political  posi- 
tions. 

The  movement  for  urban  c  lalition  is  one 
avenue.  In  this,  I  believe,  business  can  and 


should  take  an  active  part — not  as  a  means 

ul  trying  to  resolve  problems  on  its  own 
terms,  but  to  help  bring  tof.-ethcr  people 
who  hold  genuine  influence  in  all  the  main 
sectors  of  civic  life;  who  can.  therefore,  reach 
decision.s  that  will  tae  respected  and  will 
jjermit  true  leadership  action. 

I  doubt  however  that  coalition  efforts  will 
be  the  full  answer  It  will  also  be  necessary 
lor  business  to  take  positions  flat  out.  Ii  we 
believe  in  a  housing  bill,  or  a  school  bond 
issue,  or  somethine  else,  wh.atever  i;  is.  let  us 
say  so — and  let  us  push  for  It.  And  if  we  don't 
iielleve  in  it.  let  us  push  agaln.st.  But  always 
the  criterion  must  be.  "Wliat  do  we  sincerely 
believe  will  best  serve  tlie  communitv  wel- 
fare?" 

Now.  in  summary.  I  liave  sucgested  that 
the  first  requirement  on  a  business  that  seeks 
to  contribute  to  the  quality  o:  community 
life  is  to  foster  personal  growth  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  among  its  o'.vn  people;  that 
business  should  sfxmsor  and  encourace  em- 
ployee organizations  tiiat  are  concerned  to 
render  voluntary  services;  that  we  sliould  do 
all  we  reasonably  can  to  train  and  hire  un- 
derqualliied  people:  and  that  we  should  ex- 
jjloit  the  increasing  experience  of  work  siiared 
.iinontr  people  of  all  r.ices  and  ethnic  origin 
to  help  minimize  a.^pects  of  discrimination 
throughout  the  community. 

I  h.ive  also  einpiiasi/.ed  that  compatiy  com- 
liiitment  to  help  meet  urban  problems  is 
vital.  I  have  indicated  that  In  tiie  Bell  Sys- 
tem, problems  of  education  are  among  our 
first  concerns.  I  have  suggested  that  business 
lias  much  to  offer  m  nianacement  skills  that 
c:tn  lielp  solve  administrative  problems  m 
educational  systems  and  other  municipal  ai- 
fairs.  I  have  urged  business  support  of  quali- 
fied projects  in  urban  planninc.  Finally.  I 
iiave  asserted  my  belief  that  business  should 
t>;ke  clear-cut  positions  in  communitv  al- 
fairs.  not  only  in  coalition  movements  but 
.tiso  independently  when  it  Is  judged  that 
the  community  welfare  requires  it. 

Please  let  me  say  m  conclusion  that  I  am 
grateful  Indeed  for  tlie  opporttinity  that  tills 
occasion,  and  your  patience,  have  given  me 
to  review  some  o:  mv  ciihcerns.  Thank  vou. 


DWIGHT    DAVID    EISENHOWER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  share  v.ith  a  ^ralelul  nation 
aiid  the  entire  free  world  a  deep  feeling 
of  jTrief  and  loss  in  the  death  of  Gen. 
Dv.'ieht  D.  Eisenhower.  ;r.  every  .^ense  a 
creat  and  pallant  leader  in  war  and  a  dis- 
tintruished  and  rci'ei'ed  President  in  the 
years  of  peace  which  he  did  so  much  to 
win. 

As  one  privileped  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
durin,?  tlie  closms:  years  of  h.i.s  admin- 
istration. I  came  to  know  and  respect  him 
for  his  warm  humanity,  his  insieht  end 
perception  cf  people  and  problcmis.  and 
his  unswerving  dedication  to  l;is  coun- 
try and  its  welfare. 

-AUhcugli  we  were  of  different  political 
parties,  I  found  my.'^elf  during  these 
years  in  frequent  agreement  with  ins 
policies  and  proposals  pi-ima"ily  because 
they  semed  so  attuned  to  Am.erican  tradi- 
tions, ideals,  and  i-'oals  on  which,  the 
country  had  been  founded  and  which  had 
brought  it  to  its  position  of  world  kader- 
ship. 

One  of  the  things  most  often  .-aid 
about  General  Eisenhower  by  tiio.se  siek- 
ing  to  detract  was  that  he  lacked  politi- 
cal skill.  This  may  m  a  sense  be  truo.  but 
I  think  it  wa.s  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  his  strength  rather  than  a  weakness 
in  his  armor. 
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I  think  it  was  the  very  fact  that  he  was 
not  regarded  as  a  master  pohtician  that 
best  explains  the  trust,  behef.  and  loyalty 
which  he  inspired  not  only  among  his 
fellow  countrymen  but  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world 

Tlie  I  Like  Ike"  slogan  which  served 
as  the  trademark  of  his  campaigns  was 
not  just  a  catchy  phrase  It  was  true  to 
a  deis'ree  seldom  matched  m  the  history 
of  flectioneerins. 

People  did.  indeed,  like  Ike.  Tliey  liked 
him  for  his  honesty,  his  courage,  his  in- 
tegrity, his  humanity  and  his  simplicity. 

They  liked — even  loved— him  through 
two  terms  in  office  and  the  more  than  8 
years  which  ensued  after  he  left  the 
White  Hou.se  and  there  was  more  than 
ample  proof  of  that  in  the  outpouring  of 
a  world's  tjenuine  sorrow  in  his  passing. 

The  general  once  told  a  London 
audience  that  T  am  from  the  heart  of 
America. 

.\nd  whatever  other  verdict  history 
may  render,  it  will  .<;ay  that  is  where  he 
remains  enshrined 


COMMISSION   ON   TAX   SHARING 

Mr  NKLSON  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  proposed  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  commission  to  study  proposals  for 
Federal-State  tax  sharing 

I  I'.ave  obtained  the  most  recent  avail- 
able figures  of  tax  receipts  in  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  which  show  the  need  to 
set  up  a  commission  In  1964,  a  total  of 
SI. 246  billion  was  collected  in  State  and 
local  taxes  By  June  30.  1968.  this  had 
risen  to  SI. 758  billion.  In  each  of  the 
past  3  years  the  State  and  local  taxes 
rose  by  over  10  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Federal  taxes  collected  in  Wiscon- 
sin rose  from  SI. 9  billion  in  1964.  to 
S3  079  billion  in  1968  Property  taxes 
levied  by  school  districts,  municipal 
taxes  transferred  for  school  purposes, 
and  State  aids  for  local  schools  totaled 
S824  million,  or  47  percent  of  the  tax  re- 
ceipts 

The  current  gross  national  product  of 
close  to  3800  billion  is  expected  to  rise 
to  almost  SI, 476  billion  in  15  years.  Gov- 
ernment spending  will  increase  by  86 
percent.  But  while  Federal  .spending  is 
estimated  to  rise  only  33  percent.  State 
and  local  expenditures  will  increase  by 
142  percent  New  ways  must  be  devised 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  be 
financed  if  our  system  of  government  is 
to  continue  in  its  present  form. 

This  incredibly  complex  issue  miast  be 
studied  at  lensth.  and  the  various  pro- 
posals analyzed  before  Congress  can  take 
any  action.  Such  a  study  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  a  tax  sharing  commis- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  report  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations be  printed  in  the  Record  The 
excerpt  describes  briefly  some  aspects  of 
tax  sharing  in  foreign  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

FOREIG.V    EXPERIE.NCE    WHTH    REVENtTE    SH.\BINC 

Several  foreign  countries  have  used  the 
general  support  device  and  the  same  general 
considerations    i  equalization    and    local    re- 


sponsibility l.isuesi.  were  al.so  relevant  Issues 
abroad  Tlie  lessons  of  foreign  experience, 
however  are  not  clear-cut  and  therefore  may 
not  be  of  general  uppllcablUty  to  the  tJnlted 
States  either  now  or  In  the  future  Nonethe- 
less, one  of  the  more  general  findings  that 
does  emerge  rather  strllilngly.  Is  the  adoption 
ijt  the  '.nL-ome  t.ix  as  a  revenue  source  lor  the 
central  government,  thereby  shutting  ofl  or 
constraining  it*  use  by  lower  governmental 
levels  This  situation  I'f  Hscal  Imbalance, 
therefore,  generated  pressures  lor  devices  to 
channel  money  from  the  Federal  to  the  SUite 
sector  Involving  the  complex  political  prob- 
lems of  creating  a  sharing  .irrangement  ac- 
ceptiible  to  several  competing  governmenuil 
units.  In  India,  however,  tax  sharing  avoids 
this  political  confrontation,  since  this  Is  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution,  with  a  statut<:iry 
body — 'he  Finance  Commission — appointed 
every  five  years  to  determine  the  actual  tax 
shares  for  each  region  or  State 

Although  the  tax  sharing  debate  in  the 
United  St.ites  is  most  generally  linked  solely 
tu  the  sharing  on  the  individual  Income  tax. 
the  general  support  programs  of  both  Canada 
.ind  Germany  include  additional  taxes  as  well 
In  the  latter,  for  example,  tne  corporate  In- 
come tax  Is  also  shared  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  the  1966  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Reform  recommended 
including  also  the  turnover  tax  (a  sales  levy 
on  successive  stages  of  production)  as  well  as 
the  gasoline  tax.  provided  the  .St.ite  use  the 
receipts  only  for  urban  road  construction. 

By  and  large,  equalization  has  been  the  ob- 
jective of  tax  sharing  iirranpements  in  other 
countries.  Canada  goes  quite  far  In  this  di- 
rection, providing  grants  in  the  amounts 
necessary  to  bring  the  per  capita  yield  from 
the  various  taxes  Included  in  the  base  up  to 
the  average  level  In  the  two  wealthiest  Prov- 
inces Germany  also  has  equalization  fea- 
tures built  in  to  Its  system  with  the  Interest- 
ing reature  that  States  are  obliged  to  grant 
.1  part  of  their  receipts  to  municipalities:  this 
share,  however,  is  determined  by  State — 
rather  than— Federal  law 

The  experience  in  India  is  different.  Al- 
though some  attention  Is  given  to  equaliza- 
tion, the  results  are  rather  mixed  because 
some  of  the  taxes  that  are  returned  are  done 
so  on  the  basis  of  origin  of  collection  Thus, 
the  more  efficient  tax  administration  powers 
■  if  the  Federal  sector  are  called  into  play  spe- 
cificallv.  Some  observers  read  the  past  ex- 
perience In  India  as  a  demonstration  that  un- 
der tax  sharing.  State  governments  do  not 
seem  to  make  an  adequate  tax  effort  or  care- 
fully scrutinize  their  public  expenditures, 
md  that  tax  sharing  obligations  tend  to 
erode  the  counter  cvclicr.l  powers  of  the  cen- 
tral Government 


NAVAHO   COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  as  President  NLxon  took  his 
oath  of  office  signifying  the  orderly 
change  of  the  political  administration  of 
our  coimtry.  a  significant  event  was  also 
taking  place  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation at  Many  Farms.  Ariz.  January 
20  marked  the  opening  of  Navaho  Com- 
mtmity  College,  an  institution  without 
peer  in  America.  That  date  initiated  a 
new  concept  in  education,  bringing  com- 
munity college  classes  to  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple for  the  first  time  on  their  own  land 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Navajo  people 
that  they  undertook  the  creation  of  this 
college  themselves. 

Navaho  Community  College  is  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  ever 
located  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  the 
first  to  be  controlled  and  operated  by  an 
Indian  tribe.  Its  regents  are  members  of 


the  Navajo  tribe  It  fulfills  a  dream  held 
by  the  Navajo  people  for  decades 

As  early  as  1959,  members  of  the 
Navajo  Education  Committee  were  con- 
sidering the  fx).ssibilitles  of  a  junior  col- 
lege for  their  reservation  That  .such  an 
institution  was  needed  was  clearly  evi- 
dent. The  Navajo  Reservation,  compris- 
ing some  25.000  square  miles  in  three 
States,  was  home  to  over  100,000 
Navajos. 

The  land  contained  great  productive 
potential  but  was  largely  undeveloped. 
The  Navajos.  long  famous  for  their 
weaving,  stone  and  metal  craft  skills, 
were  generally  poor,  uneducated,  and 
unemployed.  Job  opportunities  were 
scarce  and  job  .^kills  less  prevalent. 
Many  inhabited  areas  of  the  reservation 
were  practically  inaccessible  during  long 
periods  of  each  year,  and  numerous 
Navajos  spoke  no  English  While  Ameri- 
can prosperity  avoided  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple, the  Navajo  birthrate  was  running 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  One  Navajo  out  of  100  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  was  yoing  on  to 
college 

The  Navaio  Tribal  Council  was  out  to 
reverse  that  devastating  trend,  and  by 
the  early  1960's  had  set  a.side  SIO  million 
in  a  trust  fund  so  that  Navajo  high  school 
graduates  micht  eo  to  collese.  While  this 
fund  ;:reatly  aided  Navaio  college  stu- 
dents, the  S400.000  interest  generated  an- 
nually is  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
tribe's  present  needs  Last  year  some  550 
students  received  scholarship  money 
from  the  tribe  But  thousands  of  other 
eacer  colloce  aspirants  were  deprived  of 
any  post-hieh-school  education  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  re- 
.sources.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1972  the 
number  of  high  school  i:raduates  on  the 
reservation  will  exceed  3,000  students  per 
year.  The  present  figure  is  about  1,600 
per  year.  Navaho  Community  Collese  is  a 
vital  institution  for  its  young  Navajo 
.students  who  might  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited from  pursuing  a  college  course  of 
study. 

In  1965,  when  OEO  money  was  made 
available  to  the  Navajo  community  ac- 
tjon  project,  a  detailed  study  of  the  pro- 
posed jimior  colleee  was  made  i)ossible 
for  the  first  time  Tlie  tribe,  m  coopera- 
tion with  Arizona  State  Univer.sity,  de- 
rided that  a  community  college  in  the 
Window  Rjick-Fort  Defiance  area  was 
the  best  location.  Window  Rock  is  the 
capital  of  the  Navajo  nation,  the  center 
of  Its  tribal  covernment,  and  the  hub  for 
many  Federal  activities  wb.ich  .serve  the 
reservation,  includinu  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. This  ueographic  area,  it  was  felt. 
would  provide  the  greatest  potential  for 
educational  programs  due  to  expanding 
job  opportunities  in  the  vicinity. 

The  tribe  rejected  suggestions  to  seek 
location  of  a  junior  college  for  Indians  off 
the  reservation.  The  Navajo  population, 
approi.chlng  125.000.  has  over  40,000 
children  attending  school  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Yet  the  closest  college  facility  is  in 
Flagstaff,  many  miles  away,  and  life  at 
the  other  State  Universities  located  in 
the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  anything  most  Navajo 
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youngsters  have  ever  experienced.  The 
Navajos  love  their  land  and  most  want 
to  remain  and  live  on  the  reservation.  It 
is  their  home.  Their  desire  is  to  live  in 
harmony  with  nature  and  their  fellow 
man  in  the  community  of  mountains, 
painted  desert,  forests,  and  beautiful 
land.scapes.  The.se  factors  have  led  the 
Navajo  Education  Committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  colleee  on  the  reservation 
would  be  best  for  tlie  people.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  re.servation  must  be  developed, 
and  It  is  expected  that  location  of  the 
college  on  the  reservation  will  greatly 
generate  and  enhance  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  for  the  Navajo  community. 
Mr.  President.  Navaho  Community 
Collepe  is  a  prototype  oi  the  schools  that 
must  be  developed  to  .serve  the  dis- 
advantat'ed  minorities  of  our  country. 
Tlie  r;)lkce  i.s  a  model  of  curriculum  in- 
novation It  offers  both  terminal  and 
transfer  courses,  catering  to  the  unique 
needs  of  tiie  Navajo  people.  The  curri- 
culum Is  designed  to  meet  individual 
needs,  and  procrams  have  been  developed 
to  a.siiist  both  Enulish  and  non-English 
speaking  students,  high  .school  graduates, 
and  hit'li  school  dropouts,  and  students 
who  transfer  from  other  colleges  and 
universities.  The  college  offers  classes 
both  day  and  nit'lit  in  order  to  reach  as 
many  people  in  the  Navajo  community 
as  possible 

Tiie  curriculum  presents  the  Navajo 
viewpoint  in  courses  such  as  history,  an- 
thropology, philo.sophy.  political  science, 
and  stxriolocy.  Courses  in  Navajo  culture 
and  lanETuaee  are  designed  to  help  the 
Indian  student  understand  who  he  is. 
where  he  is  coinc.  and  why  he  ought  to 
be  proud  of  his  place  in  .society.  Because 
nf  the  English  laneuage  deficiency  among 
many  Navaio  students.  English  language 
and  literature  are  an  important  part  of 
the  curriculum.  In  addition,  business  and 
management  skills,  vital  to  development 
of  the  reservation's  economic  structure, 
are  stressed. 

Besides  the  academic  programs  offered, 
a  full  range  of  vocational-technical  sub- 
jects and  arts  and  crafts  classes  are  be- 
ing tausht.  These  are  open  to  students 
who  did  not  uraduate  from  high  school: 
and  even  those  Navajos  who  never  at- 
tended school  at  all.  Industries  on  and 
near  the  reservation  are  cooperating 
with  the  Navaho  Community  College  to 
develop  meaningful,  jjiactical  job  train- 
ing courses.  Students  following  this 
course  of  study  advance  at  their  own 
pace. 

The  college  has  developed  a  National 
Indian  leadership  training  program,  with 
an  advi.sory  board  of  Indian  leaders 
throut,'hout  the  country,  including  Mrs. 
Fred  Harris.  Cato  Valandra,  Roger  Jor- 
dain,  Jimmy  Hend,  and  others.  The 
board's  purpose  is  to  encourage  outstand- 
ing Indian  youth  to  attend  the  Navaho 
Community  College  for  the  2-year 
leadership  proi:ram  prior  to  transferring 
to  a  4-year  institution  to  complete  their 
undergraduate  training. 

Navaho  Community  College  presently 
enrolls  300  students  and  is  temporarily 
occupying  the  facilities  of  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  high  school  at  Many 
Farms  loaned  to  the  tribe  through  the 
end  of  tile  1969-70  school  year.  For  the 


300  available  spots.  5.000  students  wanted 
to  enroll  this  year,  a  further  indication 
of  the  great  need  for  an  institution  of 
this  type  on  the  reservation.  The  present 
enrollment  includes  students  Irom  10 
different  Indian  tribes,  including  a  few- 
Anglo  students.  Approximately  10  i)er- 
cent  of  the  students  are  non-Navajo. 
The  school  is  coeducational. 

The  Navaho  Community  College  has 
.sought  accreditation,  and  has  already 
received  correspondent  status  by  the 
North  Central  A.ssociation  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  In  3  years  the 
college  will  be  ready  for  the  next  step 
toward  full  accreditation.  In  addition, 
the  three  State  universities.  Northern 
Arizona  University.  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Arizona, 
have  given  as,surance  that  credits  will  be 
transferable. 

The  board  of  re.aents,  established  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council, 
is  comprised  of  five  at-large  members 
representing  the  five  at;encies  of  the  res- 
ervation, as  well  as  the  Navajo  tribal 
chairman  and  the  student  body  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  The  regents  make  all 
major  decisions  regarding  the  r-oHege, 
including  hiring  of  staff  and  instructors, 
operation,  and  admi.ssion  standards.  I 
have  personally  met  with  each  of  the 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  board  of  re- 
gents, and  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  their  capacity  and  skill  to  govern 
the  affairs  of  the  colleee. 

Operational  expenses,  some  half-mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
come  from  two  principal  .sources:  OEO, 
which  has  contributed  8450,000  this  year, 
and  the  Donner  Foundation,  with  ari  ini- 
tial donation  of  $60,000.  The  Navajo 
Tribe  will  soon  vote  on  a  resolution  to 
contribute  $250,000  annually  for  opera- 
tional expenses.  The  tribe  has  also  do- 
nated 2,000  acres  for  a  permanent  college 
site,  as  well  as  500  additional  acres  at 
Many  Farms  for  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram. The  value  of  these  lands  have 
been  appraised  at  $350,000. 

The  board  is  now  undertaking  an  ag- 
eres.sive  campaign  to  .solicit  construc- 
tion funds  for  the  permanent  college  fa- 
cilities at  Tsaile  Lake,  a  beautifully  wood- 
ed, rolling  area  north  of  Window  Rock. 
Architects  roughly  estimate  that  perma- 
nent facilities  accommodating  1.500  stu- 
dents will  cost  S13  million.  These  facili- 
ties would  include  administration  and 
classroom  building,  a  science  laboratory, 
an  auditorium,  a  gymnasium,  student 
center,  vocational-technical  shops,  dorm- 
itories, and  a  Navajo  Culture  Center. 
which  will  be  the  hub  of  the  campus.  In 
addition,  fimds  are  being  sought  for 
.scholarships,  endowed  chairs,  vehicles, 
and  library  materials. 

The  initial  results  of  these  solicitations 
are  most  encouraging.  The  Donner  Foun- 
dation is  making  available  SIOO.OOO  for 
next  year,  and  a  recent  gift  from  Mrs, 
Henry  Moses  of  $50,000  for  library  ma- 
terials has  been  matched  by  the  Donner 
Foundation.  The  Navajo  Tribe  will  pro- 
vide 870.000  in  scholarship  aid  for  1969- 
70,  and  many  private  bu.sinesses  have  in- 
dicated their  intent  to  contribute  to  that 
scholarship  fund.  OEO  has  made  a  3- 
year  commitment  of  operational  ex- 
penses   of    approximately    $450,000    per 


year.  The  let-'ents  have  approached  nu- 
merous industries  and  foundations  for 
contributions  to  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  facility^and  are  optimistic 
that  at  least  $2  million  will  be  pledged 
from  these  sources. 

Tlie  regents  are  also  currently  negoti- 
ating with  organizations  such  as  FHA. 
HUD,  and  EDA  lor  development  loans 
for  low-cost  housing  for  1  acuity  and  staff. 
Private  inve.stment  capital  is  being 
sought  for  tiie  development  of  a  .^hop- 
ping  center  near  the  college. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  history  of 
Navaho  Community  College  1,-  already  a 
magnificent  succe.ss.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Indian  people  as  to  what  they  can  ac- 
complish when  given  the  opjwrtunity.  As 
the  college's  first  president,  the  noted 
educator.  Dr.  Robert  Roessel  recently 
stated: 

Many  people  feel  that  the  Navaho  Com- 
mimity  Colleee  Is  perhaps  one  of  tlie  most 
important  iliines  that  ever  lu.ppened  m 
terms  01  growth  on  tJie  Navajo  Reservation. 

These  are  Aery  compelling  rea.sons  for 
the  continuation  of  his  vital  institution 
and  the  construction  of  a  permanent  col- 
lege iacihty. 

Con.struction  of  a  permanent  f.icility 
at  the  Tsaile  Lake  site  is  the  most  pres.s- 
iiig  immediate  need.  There  will  simply  be 
no  place  lor  tlie  college  to  t;o  once  it  is 
di.spo.ssessed  from  the  Many  Farms  loca- 
tion, which  will  be  in  June  1970  In  order 
for  a  new  facility  to  be  available  by  the 
tall  seme.ster  of  1970.  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  mu.st  begin  this  year.  The 
Navajo  Tribe  is  currently  supporting  the 
college  to  the  maximum  possible  extent 
of  its  financial  ability.  While  private  con- 
tributions are  being  received  in  signifi- 
cant amounts,  it  is  highly  doubtiul  that 
the.se  funds  will  even  approach  the 
amount  needed  to  construct  the  perma- 
nent facility.  Federal  financial  a.ssistance 
is  nece.ssary. 

The  Federal  Government  has  liad  pri- 
mary control  over  the  education  of  our 
Indian  people  for  many  decades.  Yet  as 
late  as  1968.  no  college  facility  existed 
in  this  country  which  catered  specifically 
to  the  unique  needs  of  Indian  students. 
The  Navajo  people,  through  their  own 
initiative  and  hard  work,  are  creating 
such  an  institution  on  their  own  reserva- 
tion. 

I  urgently  request  that  Congress  sup- 
port this  vital  project  with  whatever 
financial  a.ssistance  is  nece.ssary  to  a.ssure 
construction  of  the  permanent  college 
facility,  so  that  the  Navajo  people  may 
realize  that  their  monumental  efforts  are 
not  in  vain. 


DWIGHT    DAVTD     EISENHOWER 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed States  mourns  the  death  of  Dwicht 
Dav;d  Eisenhower— soldier,  statesman, 
)jatriot. 

This  selfless  person,  devoted  to  the 
common  cause  of  humanity,  to  his 
country,  to  his  family,  was  tioily  a  aian 
among  men.  I  was  proud  to  iiav'e  known 
him  and  to  serve  with  him  as  .»n  offi- 
cer under  iiis  comn^and  in  World  War 
II  and  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
1959  and  1960,  during  hi.s  second  term 
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of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  man  who  had  never  lost  his  ca- 
pacity to  lead,  he  was  an  inspiration  to 
me  in  my  efforts  to  serve  my  country 
and  represent  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
St-ate  of  Nevada. 

The  respect  and  affection  which 
Dwight  Ei.senhower  enjoyed  amoni?  all 
men  reflected  the  deep  faith  in  his  can- 
dor, his  integrity,  his  simplicity,  his  nat- 
ural dignity,  and  the  warmth  of  his  per- 
sonality 

Our  Nation  will  not  foreet  his  service 
to  his  country  and  to  the  free  world.  He 
will  be  long  and  vrratefuUv  remembered. 


A  REVIEW  OF  SENATE  CORPORA- 
TION FARM  HEARINGS 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
review  the  Senate  Small  Business  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee's  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  corporation  farming  on 
small  businesses  and  family  farms  that  I 
announced  11  months  ago 

Since  chat  time,  our  subcommittee  lias 
held  field  hearings  in  Nebraska  and  Wis- 
consin Tlie  testimony  that  we  received 
documented  the  fact  that  large  con- 
i,'lomerate  corporations  and  other  absen- 
tee interests  are  acquiring  vast  tracts  of 
agricuiturai  land  across  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  upper  Midwest  once  o'ATied  and 
farmed  by  tamily  farmers  Rural  com- 
munities and  local  small  businesses  are 
suffering  and  family  farmers  are  being 
pusiicd  off  the  land.  Water  resources  are 
being  depleted  by  massive  irrigated  farm- 
ing operations 

It  ciiould  be  made  very  clear  that  our 
investigation  is  not  concerned  about  the 
incorporation  of  family  farms  by  their 
owTaer-operators.  Instead,  the  focus  of 
our  lieanngs  are  on  the  large  conglom- 
erate corporations  and  the  vertically  in- 
tegrating firms  that  pose  a  threat  to  the 
foundation  of  American  agriculture  as 
we  have  known  it  throughout  the  history 
of  oui'  country. 

It  IS  a  very  real  possibility  that  cor- 
porate ownership  of  the  land  could  lead 
to  corporate  control  over  our  country's 
food  production  with  food  prices  dictated 
to  consumers  by  syndicates  and  not  de- 
termined by  competition. 

The  subcommittee  wants  to  resolve 
these  issues  now  before  corporation 
farming  becomes  an  irreversible  trend 
in  American  agriculture. 

One  of  the  initial  findings  of  our  in- 
vestigation indicates  that  the  agricul- 
ture establishment  has  failed  to  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  threat  of  coipo- 
ration  farming. 

Most  of  the  statements  and  research 
on  current  changes  in  agriculture  made 
by  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture. 
land--;raut  colleges,  and  general  farm  nr- 
ganizations  have  been  devoted  to  count- 
ing disappearing  cows  and  deserted 
farmliouses.  They  have  failed  to  mve  any 
sigmficant  consideration  to  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  these  changes 

Our  Senate  investigation  has  uncov- 
ered an  t-mbarrassing  absence  of  any 
substantial  research  on  coiiJoration 
farming  or  its  implications.  It  seems  that 


those  in  the  agricultural  establishment 
usually  involved  in  farm  research  have 
not  had  the  inspiration  or  the  interest 
to  do  work  in  this  area. 

An  initial  Agriculture  Department  sur- 
vey on  land  ownership  has  indicated 
that  corporation  farming  has  growii  rap- 
idly in  the  past  8  years  Fifty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  nontamlly  cor|x)ration  farms 
in  the  2J-State  survey  were  .set  up  since 
1960  They  now  control  more  than  7 
million  acres  m  those  '12  States. 

It  would  be  an  unjustified  t,'amble  to 
permit  large  conglomerate  corporations 
to  continue  to  move  into  agriculture 
without  a  full  investigation  of  the  con- 
.-iequences. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  Federal  agencies 
will  spend  less  time  counting  larm-to- 
city  migrants  and  more  time  finding  out 
why  they  leave  and  what  effect  it  has. 
This  should  include  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  effect  of  corporation  farming  on 
the  movement  of  farm  and  rural  people 
to  the  cities. 

Our  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
will  continue  its  investigation  of  cor- 
poration farming  this  year  by  focusing 
Its  attention  on  the  rural  communities 
which  are  now  being  affected  by  the  con- 
centration of  landownership  and  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  companies. 

Some  agricultural  observers  still  seem 
to  doubt  the  grim  implications  of  the 
rapid  movement  of  large  conglomerate 
corporations  into  agriculture.  But  testi- 
mony that  our  .subcommittee  has  already 
obtained  from  economists,  sociologists, 
and  farm  leaders  indicates  ::reat  con- 
cern over  the  prospect  of  giant  food 
monopolies  gaming  control  of  American 
agriculture. 

The  unhindered  growth  of  corporation 
farming  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  end  of 
family  farms  and  destruction  of  rural 
communities. 

Now  we  want  to  talk  directly  with  the 
small  businessman,  the  iniral  minister, 
and  the  local  family  farmer,  and  deter- 
mine what  effect  corporation  farming  is 
having  on  their  communities  and  the 
citizens  living  there. 

We  plan  to  go  to  those  communities 
where  large  rubber  and  chemical  com- 
panies have  established  massive  cattle 
and  egg  enterprises  and  where  other 
widely  diversified  companies  have  cre- 
ated huge  feed-grain  operations,  cover- 
ing tens  nf  thousands  of  acres  of  Ameri- 
ca'j  best  farmland. 

Our  goal  IS  to  learn  what  corporation 
farming  means  to  the  marketing  of  food 
and  fiber,  to  the  future  of  rural  America 
and  local  small  businesses  and  to  the  use 
of  oui'  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Roger  Blobaum,  who  has  served 
as  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
United  Press  International  and  as  the 
editor  of  the  National  Union  Farmer 
newspaper,  has  written  an  extensive 
analysis  of  the  subcommittee's  activities 
over  the  first  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


\  Second  Look  at  Hearings — Congressional 

Committee  Spotlights  Nonfarm  Invaders 

I  By  Roger  Blobaum) 

Corporation  farming's  Impact  on  r.irmers 
and  ranchers  Is  tinaliy  eetting  serious  atten- 
non  la  Washington  In  the  first  Cungre.ssional 
investigation  of  the  Issue  in  more  th.in  20 
years 

The  inquiry  Is  disclosing  how  farming  com- 
panies avoid  t.ixes.  inflate  l.md  prices,  exploit 
underground  water,  use  secrecy  in  acquiring 
l.md.  destroy  farm  markets,  and  manipulate 
local  government 

It  Is  showing  how  the  government,  through 
unfair  tax  wrlleott  policies  .ind  unsound  sur- 
plus  land  sales  practices,  helps  company 
(arming  spread. 

It  is  raising  questions  about  the  kind  of 
lUizen.  or  the  kind  i;)f  neighbor  as  one  wit- 
ness put  It.  that  farming  companies  would 
be  "Company  towns'  and  the  local  govern- 
ment control  that  goes  with  them  are  likely. 

.^nd  It  Is  making  clear  how  little  Is  known 
I  and  how  many  people  in  high  places  could 
care  lessi  about  economic  .ind  ioclal  conse- 
quences of  the  rapid  movement  of  conglom- 
erate and  other  non-larm  interests  into  agri- 
culture. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  an  investigator 
who  doesn't  let  go  when  he  gets  liis  teeth 
into  a  problem,  launched  the  corporate  farm- 
ing probe  last  year.  He  is  using  the  Monopoly 
oUbcommittee  he  has  chaired  so  ertectively 
m  exposing  scandalous  profits  of  big  drug 
companies. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  gamble."  he  in- 
sists, "to  permit  large  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions to  continue  to  move  into  agriculture 
without  a  full  investigation  of  the  conse- 
quences." 

.Nelson  has  pushed  .ihead  on  the  Issue  in 
ipue  of  lack  of  support  from  most  politl- 
Lians.  building  an  impressive  44t3-p.iee  record 
and  giving  the  issue  badly- needed  national 
exposure 

Twenty  corporations.  Including  some  of 
the  nation's  biggest  conelomerates.  have  been 
tied  to  farming  or  ranching  so  far  In  the 
investigation. 

The  subcommittee  found,  as  expected,  that 
hankers,  implement  dealers.  Insurance  agen- 
cies, and  other  Main  Street  businesses  will 
be  hard  hit  when  big  farming  corporations 
start  up  in  their  trade  areas. 

It  also  turned  up  evidence  implicating  the 
so-called  "agricultural  establishment"  It  ap- 
pears most  land  grant  universities,  agribusi- 
ness firms  and  government  agencies  now 
.<tand  aside,  or  actually  provide  help,  :;s  out- 
side interests  move  into  farming  and  ranch- 
ing. 

.Velson  Is  deeply  concerned  over  how  little 
13  known,  either  m  or  out  "f  government, 
about  corporation  farmings  Impact  This 
basic  change  In  agriculture  appears  to  be 
coing  on  with  almost  no  debate  or  question- 
ing of  Its  consequences. 

Important  policy  issues,  involving  both 
small  business  and  related  economic  and  so- 
cial elements  in  rural  America,  are  involved," 
he  says. 

These  public  interest  quest. ons  sliould  be 
resolved  bctore  corporate  farming  becomes 
.in  irreversible  trend." 

The  record  shows  there  has  been  no  recent 
:n-depth,  comprehensive  investigation  of 
either  corfHsration  farming  or  its  Implication. 
Questioning  of  witnesses  .:bout  current  re- 
search, whether  by  organizations  or  universi- 
ties or  Individuals,  clearly  shows  this. 

It  appears.  Nelson  says,  that  those  In  the 
agricultural  establishment  who  usually  do 
farm  research  have  had  neither  the  Insplra- 
non  nor  the  interest  to  do  any  work  on  cor- 
poration farming. 

Lack  of  Interest  also  was  hit  hard  in  testi- 
mony by  Howard  Bertsch.  former  administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  He 


was  disturbed  at  public  apathy  toward  corpo- 
ration farmings  social  implications. 

"The  whole  dialog  of  the  social  virtues  and 
social  values  of  family  farming  in  this  coun- 
try has  died,"  he  complained. 

understanding  needed 

■.\nd  I  believe  the  most  important  outcome 
of  these  hearings  .  .  will  be  the  renewal  of 
this  dialog  because  If  we  ever  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  talking  about  this  Issue  and  un- 
derstanding It.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in 
the  ultimate  outcome." 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  last  year 
in  Omaha  and  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  with  34  wit- 
nesses appearing  Not  a  single  representative 
showed  up  to  defend  corporation  farming. 

Considerable  testimony  dealt  with  corpo- 
r.ition  farming's  Impact  on  soil  and  water 
resources  Several  witnesses  suggested  farm- 
ing companies  would  "mine"  both  land  and 
water  to  t.ike  big  profits,  then  move  on  to 
areas  not  yet  exploited. 

Most  water  problems  cited  involved  the 
Ogallala  Basin,  a  vast  underground  reservoir 
underlying  parts  of  Colorado.  Nebraska,  Kan- 
.«as.  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Pumping  from  the 
basin  was  limited  until  recently,  for  the  most 
part,  to  water  needed  for  livestock  and  house- 
hold u.se. 

Several  witnesses  emphatically  opposed 
heavy  withdrawal  from  the  Ogallala.  a  closed 
basin  that  could  l>e  pumped  dry  In  a  gen- 
eration or  less.  It  is  not  fed  by  surface 
streams  or  lakes  and  Is  recharged  solely  from 
rain  water  seeping  through  the  soil. 

.\mer  Lehman,  a  Colorado  rancher,  testi- 
fied that  non-farm  Interests  are  sinking 
wells  in  saeebrush-covered  sand  dunes,  mak- 
ing the  land  pnxluciive  by  heavy  fertilizer 
application  and  irrigation. 

sifting  soils 

"However,  the.se  eoUs  under  row-crop  pro- 
duction will  sift  during  the  winter  months 
without  fall  cover  crops,"  he  told  the  sub- 
committee. 

"If  the  water  resource  Is  exhausted,  these 
fields  will  have  to  be  abandoned  and  they 
will  become  barren,  blowing  desert" 

Similar  testimony  came  in  a  report  on 
Central  Wisconsin's  sandy  soil  area,  where 
company  farmers  attracted  by  underground 
water  have  bulldozed  out  shelter  belts  and 
exposed  large  sandy  stretches  to  wind  ero- 
sion. 

Soil  and  water  conservationists,  in  going 
through  these  reports  and  others  in  the 
hearing  record,  can  get  a  sobering  look  at 
the  resource  nightmare  that  large-scale  cor- 
poration f.irmiiig  represents. 

Small  btifinrsses  ::iso  are  In  for  trouble 
from  corporation  farming.  Several  months 
ago  the  dally  newspaper  in  Wellington.  Kan., 
published  an  editorial  alerting  readers  to  its 
dangers. 

■  The  thought  of  one  giant  corporation 
controlling  all  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Sumner  County  would  provide  a  lifetime  of 
nightmares  for  our  merchants,"  the  Welling- 
ton Daily  Sews  said. 

"Smali  town  insurance  firms  wouldn't 
have  anyone  to  Insure.  Realtors  wouldn't 
have  anyhlng  to  sell  to  anyone.  Implement 
dealers  could  forget  It.  Petroleum  dealers 
would  go  out  of  business  or  out  of  town,  or 
like  most  of  us.  both." 

kill  s.mall  dusiness 

The  Senate  subcommittee  was  told  re- 
peatedly that  this  is  the  likely  Impact  of 
widespread  company  farming  in  the  trade 
area  of  any  small  town  or  city  directly  tied 
to  agriculture. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  large  farm- 
ing comp.mies.  as  a  general  practice,  buy 
equipment  .nnd  production  supplies  dis- 
counted and  direct  from  either  wholesalers 
or  the  factory. 

One  example  cited  was  purchase  of  $250.- 
000  in  f.trm  equipment  by  Shlnrone  Inc., 
operator  of  a  huge  farm  In  Sac  County.  Iowa. 
The  equipment  w.vs  purchased  from  manu- 


facturing plants  in  Brantford,  Canada,  and 
In  Detroit,   Mich.,  and  Algoma,  Wis. 

There  was  testimony  that  many  farming 
companies  are  directly  affiliated  with  big  oil, 
tire  and  other  makers  of  farm  supplies  and 
thus  find  it  doubly  profitable  to  buy  direct. 

Several  witnesses  also  discussed  the  im- 
pact on  service  establishments,  highly  Im- 
portant in  farm-rural  trade  areas.  A  sub- 
stantial drop  in  local  demand  will  force 
banks,  medical  clinics,  law  offices,  and  sim- 
ilar service  institutions  to  cut  back  or  close 
entirely. 

"Because  towns  and  banks  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  serving  people,  the  banker  sees  that 
the  disappearance  of  these  families  would 
cause  his  town  and  his  bank  to  disappear, 
Pat  DuBois.  spokesman  for  the  Indef>endent 
Bankers  Association,  told  the  subcommittee 

FARMERS    NEEDED 

"The  fact  remains  that  the  small  town 
cannot  exist  without  people  on  the  Kind,  no 
matter  how  productive  a  vast  corporation 
farm  may  be." 

Buying  and  financing  practices  of  com- 
pany farms  also  work  against  Main  Street 
attempts  to  keep  locally-earned  money  In 
the  community.  William  Pickering,  a  Chip- 
pewa Falls.  Wis.,  banker,  outlined  the  jirob- 
lem  for  the  subcommittee. 

"They  (company  f.irms)  hurt  tis  In  our 
business  of  banklncr  particularly  l:i  t.hat  fi- 
nancing automatically  comes  from  the  bank 
at  their  head  office."  he  said. 

"In  turn,  any  excess  deposits  eventurUiy 
will  drift  back  Into  the  home  office  and  cir- 
culate in  that  monetary  system  .  .   ." 

The  testimony  of  Howard  Bertsch  also  e.m- 
phaslzed  the  close  relationship  between  f.irm 
families  and  local  business  firms  and  direct 
purchase  practices  of  f.irmine  corporations 

"In  an  area  where  corporation  farms  dom- 
inate there  is  no  place  for  the  village  l.irm 
supply  dealers,  the  co-op  grain  elevator,  the 
small  banker."  he  said. 

"You  simply  cannot  have  corporation 
farms  and  small  business  enterprises  cheek 
by  Jowl  .  .  .  (but)  where  family  farms  thrive, 
small  businesses  flourish,  too." 

A  disturbing  long-term  outiock  from  John 
A.  Hopkins,  an  expert  in  finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  entered  in  the  record. 
He  concludes,  the  subcommittee  '.vas  told, 
that  corporate  farms  eventually  will  cither 
tie  themselves  to  selected  suppUers  or  set 
up  supply  subsidiaries. 

inflate    land    VALtJES 

The  subcommittee  found  prices  well  above 
those  Justified  by  normal  Investment  returns 
are  paid  In  assembling  large  holdings,  some 
of  10.000  acres  or  more.  The  testimony  shows 
non-farm  Investors  pay  5-25  to  SlOO  an  acre 
over  going  prices  to  put  together  large  tracts. 

Data  on  this  situation  was  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  by  Arnold  Onstad  of 
Spring  Grove,  Minn.,  chairman  of  a  task 
force  investigating  corporations  farming  in 
Minnesota. 

Task  force  researchers  found.  In  analyzing 
hundreds  of  questionnaire  returns,  that  27 
real  estate  dealers  knew  of  standing  offers  by 
outside  companies  or  investors  to  buy  large 
tracts  of  Minnesota  farm  land.  All  involved 
hlgher-than-market  quotations. 

Eleven  real  estate  dealers  reported  a  J25- 
an-acre  premium  offered  for  land  in  big 
tracts.  Three  reported  a  premium  of  $50  an 
acre.  Five  said  the  standing  offer  was  SlOO 
or  more  over  going  market  pnces. 

A  shocking  land  acquisition  story  was  told 
by  Amer  Lehman  during  his  report  on  a  cor- 
poration's secrecy-shrouded  land  deals  and 
related  scrambling  by  f.irmers  to  save  valu- 
able water  rights.  The  transactions  took  place 
in  northeastern  Colorado. 

Lehman  told  how  a  real  estate  broker  op- 
tioned land  for  an  undisclosed  buyer,  using 
contracts  requiring  sellers  to  obtain  state 
ground  water  permits  and  to  prove  their  wells 
would  pump  at  least  1 ,000  gallons  a  minute. 


"When  the  options  were  exercised,  the  un- 
disclosed principal  was  identified  as  Gates 
Farms,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Co., 
a  substantial  conglomerate  corporation," 
Lehman  testified. 

"The  already  disordered  development  at 
this  point  began  showing  signs  o'  panic  .  .  . 
some  farmers  obtained  permits.,  drilled  wells, 
and  capped  them  to  protect  their  water 
rights." 

lARMER    larked 

The  water  commission  clamped  down  after 
the  Gates  buying  spree,  barring  many  farm- 
ers from  Sinking  wells.  The  irony  of  It  Is  that 
those  demed  permits  included  several  who 
sold  part  oi  their  land,  complete  with  high- 
flow  wells,  to  Gates  Farms. 

Edwin  Chrlstlanson,  Farmers  Unions  vice 
president,  hit  corporate  land  buying  as  poor 
public  policy.  He  told  the  subcommittee  that 
land,  once  company  owned,  is  off  the  market 
indefinitely.  This  contrasts  with  mdivldual 
ownership  where  death,  poor  health,  retire- 
ment or  other  personal  considerations  force 
sales  about  once  a  generation. 

"Since  a  corporation  never  dies,  the  land 
tends  to  remain  In  corporate  hands  even 
though  some  of  the  stockholders  may  change 
from  time  to  time."  he  testified. 

"Land  swallowed  up  by  corporations  Is 
likely  to  be  gone  lor  good  as  far  as  i.imlly- 
type  operators  are  concerned." 

GOVERNMENT     HELPS     CORPORATIONS 

Criticism  of  the  governments  role  m  as- 
sisting farming  companies  came  in  testimony 
by  Elton  Berck,  president  cf  Nebraska  Farm- 
ers Union.  He  told  tlae  .subconxmlitee  how 
this  developed  in  a  transaction  involving  a 
federal  .igency  .md  the  sprawling  Hastings 
(Neb.)   Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 

A  sizeable  porUon  of  the  depot  area  was 
obtained  as  surplus  by  the  City  of  Hastings 
v.ith  help  irom  Nebraska  s  industnal  devel- 
opment act.  The  city,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
area's  farmers,  immedlatciy  entered  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement  that  gave  t.he  land  to  a 
corporation  lor  a  huge  hog  feeding  operation. 

.■Mthough  this  'involved  the  Defense  De- 
partment, it  is  reported  the  Atomic  Energy 
Ccmmisslon  and  other  federal  agencies  also 
t.-ansfer  l..rt:e-&creage  Installations  to  farm- 
ing companies. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  these  unused 
installations  attract  l.irmlng  companies  be- 
cause they  involve  huce  land  tracts,  clear  In 
most  cases  of  farm  buildings,  hedgerows,  ter- 
."■aces.  and  other  obstructions  "o  big  opera- 
tions. They  also  .;re  usually  free  cl  public 
road  and  other  rights-of-way. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  that  federal 
tax  policy  is  a  major  factor,  possibly  the  most 
important,  in  attracting  l.eaviiy-iinanced 
outsiders  into  agriculture,  .-Substantial  capi- 
tal t;ains,  favorable  depreciation  rates  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  .ind  tax  ioss 
writeoffs  against  nonfarm  income  return 
sizeable  tax  savings. 

TAX  LOSS   FARMING 

Widespread  incidence  ol  "tax  loss  farming' 
was  clearly  shown  m  the  lieanngs,  both  for 
wealthy  individuals  using  l.irm  investments 
as  ..  tax  haven  and  for  corporations  whose 
principal  business  is  farming. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  ligures  submitted 
show  that  680,000  of  the  3  million  larm  in- 
come t.ix  returns  filed  m  1965  had  farm 
losses  offsetting  noniarm  income.  The  sub- 
committee was  told  that  much  of  this  "loss." 
estimated  at  up  to  $400  niilllon  a  year,  would 
•ippe.ir  later  as  capit.iil  gain  taxed  at  a  re- 
duced rate. 

Witnesses  leveled  a  sharp  atUtck  on  the 
25  ceiling  on  the  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gams.  One  expert,  singling  out  this  a.rea  of 
tax  favoritism,  called  it  a  "graduated  and 
procressive  subsidy'  to  wealthy  non-iarm  in- 
vestors moving  into  agriculture. 

"It  IS  difficult  to  ;n-oid  tiie  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  recent  interest  m  i..rm  invest- 
ments   bv     non-farm     investors    would    fall 
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away  if  the  capital  gams  tax  celling  were 
raised  to    say.  40  to  50     ."  he  testified 

■This  25 'o  limit  .  .  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  progressive  income  lax 
and  is  dlstortint?  captlat  Hows,  with  no  clear 
benefit  to  the  public  interest  " 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  hearings  was 
testimony  dealing  with  "low  visibility"  cor- 
poration Jarmlng — the  kind  'hat  doesn't  re- 
quire Kirge-iicreage  farm  and  ranch  opera- 
tions. This  includes  such  things  as  contract 
farming  and  control  uf  the  output  of  huge 
feedlots  and  egg  factories 

The  subcommittee  was  told  that  the  big 
corporations  using  this  approach  can  con- 
trol sizeable  volumes  of  farm  products  with- 
out acquiring  large  land  tracts,  investing 
In  farm  machinery,  or  setting  up  farming 
subsidiaries.  Most  companies  mvoUed  are 
either  processors,  mainly  packers  and  can- 
ners,  or  farm  supply  manufacturers. 

It  was  estimated  for  example,  that  non- 
farm  corporations  now  control  98  >  of  U.S. 
broiler  production.  Companies  also  are  in- 
volved in  production  of  feed  cattle,  hogs. 
Iambs,   turkeys,  eggs  and  vegetables. 

BY-PASS  coMPrrmoN 

It  IS  clear  from  the  testimony  that  corpo- 
ration-controlled production  bypasses  the 
regular  market  system,  upsetting  supply- 
demand  f.vctors  that  set  prices.  The  result  Is 
a  breakdown,  or  even  total  destruction,  of 
markets  since  there  no  longer  are  enough 
buyers  .md  sellers  to  provide  competition. 

One  expert  told  the  subcommittee  that 
corporate  attempts  to  control  agricultural 
production  will  gradually  drv  up  open  mar- 
kets, with  price  levels  less  .ind  less  respcinslve 
tu   supply-demand   conditions 

Paul  L.  Fnrrls,  a  prominent  Purdue  Uni- 
versity economist,  testified  that  another  re- 
sult will  be  gravitation  of  management  from 
the  hands  of  farmers  to  those  of  processors 
and  suppliers  with  the  farmer  ending  up  .is 
a  laborer. 

"Integrating  companies  may  not  com- 
pletely take  over  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  by  owning  the  land  and  capital  ;.nd 
hiring  the  lab'^r  so  long  as  they  can  earn 
more  '.vith  :helr  resources  in  other  uses."  he 
testified. 

".Mso.  by  using  contract,  integrating  com- 
panies may  be  sble  to  avoid  some  employee 
costs,  such  as  Social  Security,  workmen's 
compensation,  .ind  possibly  union  wages, 
which  ■w'^ould  likely  come  with  complete 
ownership      .    " 

COMMVNITV    STUDY 

One  of  'he  most  significant  corpor.ition 
farming  studies  ever  made  was  a  comparison 
of  two  California  farm  communities,  one 
surrounded  by  famlly-tvpe  farms  and  the 
other  dominated  by  larming  companies  One 
conclusion  was  that  the  family  farm  com- 
munity had  more  and  belter  schools, 
churches,  recreational  facilities,  civic  orga- 
nizations and  public  services 

The  hearings  reflected  concern  that  these 
-same  things  will  be  undermined  by  any  com- 
munity where  company  farming  becomes 
dominant.  Witnesses  also  expressed  concern 
over  prospects  of  "company  town"  situations 
with  local  tiovernment  and  public  services 
eroded  by  absentee  owner  Influence. 

Threat  of  an  eroded  tax  base,  coupled  with 
corporate  demands  for  lower  tax  rates  and 
fewer  services,  were  expressed  repeatedly  A 
drop  m  value  of  taxable  property,  the  sub- 
committee was  told,  would  follow  removal  of 
family  farm  buildings  from  large  tn-.cts 
cleared  by  company  farmers  and  small  busi- 
ness closeouts  resulting  when  these  corpora- 
tions bought  supplies  from  distributors  and 
manufacturers. 

There  was  testimony,  too.  that  changos  In 
the  farm-rural  population  rhat  would  ac- 
company corporation  farming— hired  rrran- 
agers  and  migrant  workers  becoming  pre- 
dominant— would  undermine  local  govern- 
ment.  Prof.  Douglas  G    Marshall,  a   Unuer- 


iity  o/  Wiscon.iin  ioctoli:>gi\t    stttd  one  likely 
rt-sult  in  local  political  apatfiy. 

THREAT    TO    GOVERNMENT 

"Tlie  new  farm  employes  may  not  see  that 
they  have  much  uf  a  stake  In  local  political 
participation."  he  testified. 

'Moreover  they  will  be  few  In  number  and 
are  likely  to  oe  pressured  by  companies  that 
employ  them   ' 

The  larger  question  of  the  kind  of  "citi- 
zen" a  farming  company  becomes  In  .i  i^om- 
munlty  also  was  posed  One  witness  told  the 
subcommittee  that  most  corporations  tnter- 
ing  agriculture  .ire  likely  to  fall  this  impor- 
tant social  test. 

"I  see  corporations  appearing  in  agricul- 
ture that  are  not  large  enough  to  be  socially 
responsible  but  are  large  enough  to  ignore 
the  wishes  of  their  communities,"  he  testi- 
fied. 

'.^iid  I  am  .if raid  that  we  may  emerge 
from  this  period  of  change  having  gaiten 
the  worst  of  both  possible  worlds,  having 
traded  effective  and  efficient  small  units  of 
production  which  were  not  growing  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
change  for  larger  corporate  units  of  prjduc- 
ilon  which  were  not  large  enough  and  well 
financed  enough  to  be  socially  responsible 
and  financially  flexible  " 


SENATOR     ROBERT 
AiNALVSIS 


B\'RDS 


Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished :ind  able  Senator  from  West 
Vircinia  Mr.  Byrd'  approaches  his 
duties  conscientiousl.v  He  does  not  shirk 
work  in  the  conduct  of  liis  assignments 
from  the  taxpayers  and  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  in  the  90th  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Byro  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Last  year.  1968.  was  a  time  of 
great  trial  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  recall  especially  the  tragedy  of  the 
April  nots. 

As  a  consequence  of  those  April  riots, 
and  because  of  Senator  Byrd's  long  and 
sincere  interest  in  having  our  Nation's 
Capital  City  be  the  ideal  model  for  the 
world,  he  undertook  a  monumental  task 
to  analyze  what  is  wront;  in  Washington, 
DC.  We  all  know  that  our  Capital  City. 
Washington,  is  not  a  model  city  lor  the 
world,  although  it  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  ifreatesl  nation  on  earth, 
and  quite  often  is  the  only  part  of  our 
beautiful  Nation  ever  viewed  by  the  heads 
of  stale  of  the  other  nations. 

On  the  contrary.  Washington  is  viewed 
by  most  people  in  our  Nation  as  one  of 
the  worst  possible  cities  in  which  to  live. 
And  this  opinion  is  shared  by  many 
throughout  the  world.  Yet,  Washington 
has  great  beauty — m  its  parks,  its  archi- 
tecture, and  its  monuments. 

The  problem  with  Washington,  DC,  is 
as  Senator  Byrd  analyzed  it  after  weeks 
of  study — in  its  lawlessne.ss.  Senator 
Byrd  did  a  major  part  of  his  work  at 
night,  interviewing,  m  his  own  words. 
many  Washington  business  men  and 
women,  police  officers,  bus  drivers,  fire- 
men, and  other  individuals  He  took 
from  them  1,418  pages  of  testimony  con- 
cerning their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District.  He  had 
to  assure  these  people  that  they  would 
remain  anonymous,  for  the  protection  of 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  busi- 
nesses, if  they  had  a  busine.ss  left  after 
the  April  riots    Senator  Byrd  placed  in 


the  Record  of  October  10.  October  12.  and 
November  1,  last  year,  for  our  enlighten- 
ment, a  part  of  the  testimony  he  received. 

Any  Senator  who  has  read  that  testi- 
mony, or  any  portion  of  it,  realizes  the 
validity  of  Senator  Byrd's  analv.>.is  that 
the  fear  in  Wasliinaton.  DC  .  i.s  directly 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  law  and  order. 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  here 
enter  in  the  Record  acain,  for  emphasis, 
some  excerpts  Irom  Senator  Byrd's  re- 
marks last  October  10: 

Mr.  President,  many  and  varied  are  the 
suggestions  advanced  regarding  the  causes 
of  crime 

Some  say  poverty  Yet,  there  Is  probably 
less  real  poverty  today  In  America  than  ever 
before,  but  crime  is  more  rampant. 

Some  say  Injustice.  'Yet.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  some  of  the  Federal  circuit  courts 
of  app>eals  have  weighted  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  criminal  and  against  society, 
but  crime  Is  more  rampant. 

Some  say  joblessness  is  the  cause  of  crime. 
But  the  unemployment  statistics  of  today 
ore  at  a  record  low,  Yet.  crime  Is  more  ram- 
pant. 

Some  say  racial  discrimination  is  the  cause 
of  crime  However,  more  steps  have  been 
taken  In  the  past  15  years  to  eradicate  dis- 
crimination, both  real  and  Imagined,  than  at 
any  lime  since  the  .idoption  of  the  13th. 
14th.  and  15th  .imendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  have  been  numerous 
court  decisions  ind  countless  Federal  .ind 
State  and  municipal  laws  enacted  prohlblt- 
ins  discrimination.  Yet,  crime  is  more  ram- 
pant 

Many  circumstances  may  contribute  to 
crime,  but  one  key  factor  will  .ilways  be 
present — the  individual  himself,  his  temper- 
ament, his  attitude,  his  level  of  mentality. 

Some  people  argue  that  criminals  are 
made,  not  born;  others  maintain  that  the 
reverse  Is  true  But  one  thine  is  .-ure:  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  a  respect  for  .luthorlty.  and  to  renew  a 
sense  of  Individual  responsibility  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  throughout  the  land,  or 
this  Republic  will  succumb  to  anarchy. 

There  ure  some  who  sav  today  that  "social 
Justice  "  must  take  precedence  over  law  and 
order. 

They  seem  to  be  arguing  that  Individuals 
or  groups  who  contend  they  have  not  re- 
ceived Justice,  If  they  do  not  .ictually  have 
'.he  right  to  plunder  and  burn  and  to  shoot 
policemen,  at  least  can  be  excused  lor  doing 
so.  I  cannot  agree. 

As  Senator  Byrd  cannot  agree  that 
criminals  can  be  excused  for  plundennu. 
burning,  and  killing,  neither  can  I  .igree. 
There  has  been  too  much  concern  for  the 
rights  of  criminals  to  the  detriment  of 
the  rights  of  the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

I  therefore  applaud  President  Nixon 
for  making  the  problem  of  crime  m  this 
Capital  City  and  in  this  Nation  a  matter 
of  major  concern  for  his  administra- 
tion. 

We  would  hope  that  along  with  the 
various  reports  made  in  crime  and  nots 
that  this  analytical  testimony  put  to- 
uether  by  Senator  Byrd  will  count  con- 
-siderably  in  our  thoughts  on  this  serious 
matter.  And.  we  would  hope  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  this  testimony, 
for  reasons  that  should  be  obvious  from 
the  story  told  by  the  typical  small  busi- 
nessmen of  Washington.  That  testimony 
should  be  read  and  considered  as  we  map 
plans  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

If  the  people  in  what  are  called  the 
chetto  areas  are  ever  to  improve  them- 
selves, they  have  got  to  find  work.  Yet. 
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the  businesses  which  could  provide  job 
opportunities  for  many  are  leaving  these 
areas  because  law  and  order  is  not  pre- 
served, and  therefore  their  businesses 
have  been  destroyed,  or  they  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be  destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  when  a  business 
closes  and  moves  out,  competition  is  re- 
stricted— and  prices  almost  inevitably 
are  going  to  rise  in  these  areas.  The  best 
way  to  help  the  people  in  the  so-called 
ghetto  areas  is  to  .see  that  there  is  law 
and  order.  Further,  when  businesses 
close,  taxes  so  essential  to  schools,  and 
other  ndcquate  governmental  ser^'ices  are 
diminished.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Quite  frankly,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Wyoming  are  shocked  by  what 
happens  daily  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  asking 
whether  the  acts  of  crime  in  Washington 
reported  to  them  by  the  news  media  are 
m>-ths.  The  jiroblems  of  this  city  defy 
their  imaginations.  Those  who  have  been 
able  to  visit  with  me  here  in  Washington 
are  jolted  by  the  local  newspaper,  radio, 
and  television  reports  of  violent  crimes. 
One  of  the  first  questions  I  am  asked  by 
a  visiting  constituent,  and  I  am  reason- 
ably confident  the  .same  is  true  of  many 
of  your  own  guests,  is  which  areas  of  this 
city  they  can  .^afely  visit  without  having 
their  lives  endangered.  This  is  a  harsh 
question  to  iiear  asked  by  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  this  Nation,  in 
their  own  Capital  City.  They  tell  me  that 
when  they  check  into  their  respective 
hotels  the  desk  clerks  immediately  begin 
warning  them  against  venturing  into  cer- 
tain areas  cf  the  city,  and  against  going 
anywhere  alone. 

This  spell  of  fear  hanging  over  this  city 
would  not  exist  if  there  were  adequate 
law  and  order.  Senator  Byrd  has  done 
much  to  bring  us  the  facts.  It  is  our  job, 
and  that  of  'he  President  and  of  Mayor 
Washington,  to  help  to  abate  the  plague 
of  lawlessness.  We  can  hope  for  success 
if  we  understand  all  the  facts. 


EISENHOWER— A  MAK  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion grieves  rt  the  loss  of  one  of  its  truly 
-leat  .>t.''.te.-men  and  leaders.  Dwight 
David  Ei.senhower. 

Geneial  Eisenhower  was  a  man  of 
I'eace  and  personal  charm,  a  man  who 
tmbodied  the  most  noble  and  honorable 
fi'ialuies  of  the  American  character.  His 
warmth  as  an  individual  and  his  ability 
as  a  .-statesman  have  left  a  profound 
mark  of  appreciation  on  the  memories 
of  all  tho.se  at  home  and  abroad  who 
knew  and  Io\ed  him. 

Our  Nation  is  indebted  to  the  generos- 
ity of  his  .-pirit.  He  cave  of  himself  in 
selfless  manner  as  he  led  this  country 
with  its  allies  through  the  dark  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  Nazi  tyranny.  Gen- 
eral Ei-senhower  was  both  competent  and 
compa.ssionate  as  a  military  commander. 
He  moved  decisively  toward  ending  the 
conflict  and  destruction  of  war.  yet  never 
lost  sight  of  the  personal  needs  and  sor- 
rows of  tho.se  men  who  fought  under  him. 
He  carried  within  him  the  burden  of 
every  soldier  who  .suffered  death  and 
hardsliip  on  the  battlefield. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  man  of  in- 
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ternational  stature.  He  sought  the  inter- 
ests of  all  men,  above  and  beyond  the 
personal  devices  and  desires  of  the  few. 
He  looked  forward  with  anticipation  to 
the  day  when  peace  and  tranquillity 
would  be  a  permanent  reality  fostered  by 
the  counsel  of  those  who  had  learned 
from  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past. 

Retaining  a  constant  distaste  for  war, 
and  having  had  a  firsthand  knowledge 
of  its  cost,  he  warned  against  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  institutions  of  war. 
lest  they  purchase  the  future  of  the  world 
at  the  expense  of  human  civilization. 

We  pay  tribute  to  Dwight  Eisenhower 
for  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  commit- 
ment he  had  to  his  countrj'.  He  served 
us  all  well,  remaining  cheerful  to  the  end. 
calling  forth  in  us  the  best  that  we  could 
give. 

As  President  his  popularity  attested  to 
the  trust  and  love  which  the  American 
people  gratefully  afforded  him. 

America  and  the  world  are  better  for 
having  known  Dwight  Eisenhower.  His 
presence  will  be  greatly  missed.  Yet  liis 
memory  will  never  diminish. 

As  a  Nation,  we  strive  to  honor  him  by 
living  those  qualities  of  life  which  to 
Dwight  Eisenhower  were  his  creed  and 
his  manner. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NEW  CLOTHES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  in  the  matter  of  seeing  the  v.-ill  of 
the  people  carried  out,  through  their  ex- 
pression of  intent  by  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, we  have  gotten  into  an  ex- 
tremely thorny  thicket.  I  am  referring 
to  reports  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his 
questioning  of  the  chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Mr.  Clifford  Alexander,  before  a  .ludi- 
ciary  subcommittee  headed  by  the  .sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  has,  I  think,  an  exemplary 
record  on  what  has  of  late  become  an 
almost  "sacred  cow  '  .subject — civil 
rights.  Certainly  no  one  who  examines 
the  voting  record  of  our  minority  leader 
can  accuse  him  of  legislative  bias  or  un- 
fairness in  this  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  come  under  attack  for  being  too 
"liberal"  in  the  civil  rights  field.  I  say 
all  that  simply  as  background,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  present  sit- 
uation we  have  come  very  close  to  the 
fantastic  scene  described  in  the  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  fairy  tale,  "The  Em- 
Ijeror's  New  Clothes."  I  am  sure  most  cf 
us  are  familiar  with  that  story  in  which 
a  group  of  unscrupulous  tailors  "sold" 
the  Emperor  some  new  clothes  by  .'=aying 
that  only  those  worthy  of  their  position 
could  see  them.  Since  no  one  was  willing 
to  admit  he  could  not  see  the  nonexistent 
clothes  the  hoax  worked  until  a  child 
pointed  out  that  the  Emperor  simply  had 
no  clothes  on  at  all. 

This  is  the  impasse  to  which  we  l^ave 
come  in  the  matter  of  Government- 
enforced  equal  opportunity. 

Some  Americans  have  undertaken  to 
set  themselves  up  as  judge  and  jury  and 
decide,  ex  cathedra,  what  does  and  what 
does  not  constitute  discrimination.  Un- 


fortunately this  tendency  extends  even  to 
high  public  officials  and  is,  I  think,  par- 
ticularly unbecoming  when  the  robes  of 
self-righteousness  very  thinly  conceal  the 
uniform  of  partisan  political  ambition. 

Now  we  are  in  the  perplexing  situation 
of  being  almost  unable  to  rai.se  one  word 
of  criticism — even  constructive  criticism 
.^uch  as  the  minority  leader  was  engaged 
in — without  suddenly  and  certainly  being 
labeled  as  opposed  to  equal  employment 
opportunity.  Perhaps  we  are  in  need  of 
a  childUke  national  voice  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  "equal  employ- 
ment emperor"  is  going  about  without  his 
clothes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois lias  a  duty  to  .=peak  out  when  he 
learns  that  a  governmental  agency  is 
abusing  its  authority.  He  would  be  remiss 
m  hi.s  duty  if  he  i ailed  to  do  so.  And  be- 
lieve me.  Mr.  President,  the  EEOC  and 
its  sister  agency,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  have  far  exceeded 
their  authority  of  trying  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment.  I  know 
something  about  these  agencies  because 
I  have  been  following  their  activities  for 
some  time.  Both  employers  and  unions 
have  been  in  touch  with  me  and  from 
time  to  time  I  have  jiointed  out  in  the 
Record  the  outrageous  manner  in  which 
the  personnel  of  these  agencies  liave 
conducted  themselves.  Mr.  President,  the 
EEOC  should  have  been  censured  lor  its 
actions  in  many  cases  and  ;f  the  ciiair- 
man  cannot  control  liis  own  personnel, 
he  should  be  removed. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  any  other 
agency  or  agency  head,  whether  involved 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  the  fioor 
on  Marcii  J4i 

So  :ar  as  I  have  been  able  u  deternune 
:rom  many  sources,  me  personnel  of  these 
agencies  are  not  concerned  with  seemp  tnat 
the  law  is  complied  with:  rather,  ihey  see 
iheir  duty  as  one  to  belittle  i-inbarrass.  bully 
and  abuse  American  industry  lor  lailure  to 
:nake  up  for  alleged  I'a.si  misdeed.s.  As  time 
:;oes  on.  these  people  ;-.re  becoming  increas- 
ingly arrogant  and  insulting.  I  think  that  it 
IS  high  time  that  the  personnel  of  these 
agencies  learn  that  '.here  are  linii'.ations 
(jH  their  power.  Judging  irom  recent  reports, 
they  might  also  learn  iimpie  manners. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  verification 
of  these  charges  let  me  refer  to  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  EEOC  in  Los  An- 
geles on  the  question  of  discrimination 
:n  the  aero.space.  movie,  and  television 
indu.strics.  A  number  of  observers  in  the 
audience  recounted  what  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  this  account  of 
the  hearings  and  see  v.'hether  this  can  be 
called  an  objective  hearing  i 

The  temper  and  attitude  t'f  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  'ommisslon  was  dif- 
'.erent  :rom  a  similar  .  iarlng  held  ;n  New 
York  City  in  January.  \968.  Although  the 
questions  were  unnecessarily  tough  at  the 
Xew  York  Hearir.c.  a:;d  even  at  times  caustic. 
:. either  the  Chair.nian  nor  the  suaff  engaged  in 
continuous  harrassnient  in  New  York.  Un- 
iortunately.  ironi  March  12  through  the  14th 
the  Los  .^ngeies  Hearing  ■a-as  conducted  in 
.-uch  ri  manner  as  to  neg.ite  anv  .-^ense  of  ob- 
jpctivivy  by  the  Cnmml:^slon  and  f  tail.  In  fact. 
at  times  the  so  called  Hearing  resembled  a 
carnival  .itmospupre  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment liearlng.  There  ^ec'^lcd  to  be  an  .atti- 
tude of  personal  vendetta  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  with  the 
representatives   of   the   business   community 
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and  the  unions.  Most  of  the  questlona  a^ked 
of  th.>s«  testifying  were  not  .^slced  to  either 
elicit  information  ur  to  help  those  testifying. 
but  were  asked  merely  to  be  punitive  or  to 
show  that  minority  persons  could  "dish  It 
out"   to   the  so  called   establishment. 

Then  consider  some  of  the  questions 

and  the  manner  of  interrogation,  I  find 
particularly  objectionable  the  questions 
and  sarcastic  comments  of  the  chairman 
and  his  protege  Commissioner  Brown 
who  I  mlKlit  observe  has  not  yet  been 
conflrnu'd  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  merely  speak- 
ing from  a  casuaJ  acquaintance  w;th  this 
problem  I  have  documented  these  prob- 
lem.s  before.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  j.n  article  winch  I  prepared  tor 
Nation  s  Busine&s  maKazine  be  printed  at 
tJie   conclu^^ion    of   my    remarks   m   the 

REt  (iKD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  l.i 
Mr  F.\NNING.  Furthermore.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, oa. March  24  of  this  year  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  page  E2279.  an  example 
of  the  type  oi  harassment  which  the  Sen- 
ator :rom  Illinois  lias  described  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Tliat 
case  deals  with  Southwest  Fore.st  Indus- 
tries and  their  problems  with  the  many 
investigations  they  have  had  to  undergo 
from  the  Annculturc  Department,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  OtEce  of 
Federal  Contract  Coinphance.  These 
multitudinous  and  overlapping  investi- 
gations --.hould  oe  halted,  the  conflicting 
regulations  iuid  ambiguity  cleared  up, 
and  >ome  order  brought  out  of  this  cnaos! 
This  has  been  my  purpose.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, m  the  mtroduction  of  S.  931  on 
FebniaiT  7  t.xisyear.  which  would  restore 
a  measure  of  congressional  control  to 
tiiese  activities  and  remove  the  conflict. 
doubt,  cuid  recrimmations  that  presently 
exiit  I  hope  -he  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  .schedule  hearings  on  the  bill 
soon 

On  the  heels  of  all  this  press  criticism 
of  Senator  Dirksen  for  daring  to  speak 
out  about  this,  comes  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  examples  of  what  he  has  been 
talking  about.  Withm  the  past  week  I 
received  the  file  on  this  case  from  Motor- 
ola executives  in  Arizona.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  interested  in  this 
because  he,  too.  has  Motorola  plants  in 
his  State  and  knows  of  the  excellent  ef- 
forts they  make  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  located  as  well 
as  the  important  contributions  they 
make  to  the  economy  of  their  locale 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  and  memoran- 
dum to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclu.Mon  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  .t  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  2. ' 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  tile  Record  exhibit  3.  relating  to  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Co.s  dealing  with  the 
OFCC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  :t  is  so  ordered 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  doubt  m  my  mind  that  much  is 
amiss  in  the  present  administration  of 


the  equal  employment  laws  in  the  Na- 
tion Some  have  tried  to  make  this  sim- 
ply into  a  regional  problem,  yet  we  have 
employers  from  all  over  the  Nation  who 
are  affected  We  have  Jiad  companies 
with  outstanding  records,  such  as  Allen- 
Bradlev  of  Milwaukee, which  are  not  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  South;  they 
have  been  practically  vilified  by  public 
pronouncements  of  the  EEOC 

We  have  had  the  entire  TV  and  movie 
industrN  branded  as — and  I  am  quoting 
exactly—  racist  dogs,"  and  the  EEOC 
Chairman  has  not  sptiken  a  moderating 
word 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
account  of  these  liearlngs  inserted  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
obiection,   it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  4  » 

Mr.  F.ANNIN  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
President,  it  u-;  time  for  us  to  get  down 
to  cases.  It  is  time  for  courage,  yes  and 
even  temper,  to  be  exhibited  in  tlils  mat- 
ter. It  is  time  for  Americans  of  all  races 
to  'irow  up  and  drop  some  of  this  "super- 
sensitivity" that  has  been  fostered  over 
this  race  issue. 

It  has  aUvays  seemed  strange  to  me, 
Mr  President,  that  those  who  have  ap- 
pealed the  loudest  for  a  "colorblmd" 
society,  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  mob 
claiming  they  have  been  mistreated  on 
the  basis  of  color.  I  say.  if  you  want 
treatment  without  regard  to  race,  sex, 
national  origin,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  then 
you  are  going  to  have  to  (iiut  asking  for 
special  treatment  because  of  those  same 
factors- 
There  is  no  question  but  that  discrimi- 
nation— and  unfair  discrmiination — has 
existed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  vari- 
ous times.  We  are  all  concerned  with 
that.  The  thrust  of  evei-y  major  legisla- 
tive effort  has  been  to  insure,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  that  such  legally  perpetuated 
discrimination  does  not  continue.  I  know 
of  no  reasonable  man  that  will  quarrel 
with  that  aim. 

At  the  .same  lime,  to  claim  .special 
treatment — discriminatory  treatment,  if 
you  will — in  an  attempt  to  redress  past 
wrongs,  real  or  imagined,  is  plainly  un- 
fair and  un-American,  I  cannot  redress 
the  wrongs  which  my  great,  great  grand- 
father may  have  committed  against  your 
great,  great  grandfather:  and  I  suggest 
that  if  the  situation  is  reversed,  you  are 
just  as  helpless  as  I.  So  let  us  leave  this 
quibbling  about  past  differences.  We  are 
in  the  present— the  here  and  now— let 
us  move  on. 

To  those  w-ho  are  so  prone  to  criticize. 
so  quick  to  .<peak  with  absolute  infalli- 
bility, so  quick  to  jump  into  the  fray 
without  benefit  of  the  facts— to  those  I 
quote  these  words  from  the  book  of  Job; 
words  quoted  to  his  very  critical  friends 
who  were  .'^o  sure  Job  had  committed 
some  sin  sunply  because  of  his  circum- 
stances Job  said; 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  you 

ExHiBrr  I 

Does   Washincto.m    Force    Racml   Bias? 

'By  Paul  Fannin.  US    Senator  from 

Arizona) 

Jimmy  Lee  never  got   his  promotion    His 

ikin  Is  the  wrong  color   Jimmy  had  to  stand 

aside  and  let  someone  less  qualified  be  pro- 


moted In  hla  place  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment threatened  to  cancel  contracts  with 
his  employer  unless  someone  of  another  race 
got  Jimmy's  Job. 

Jimmy  Lee  Is  white. 

His  case  Is  not  uncommon— not  since  the 
advent  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  The  names  here  are 
changed  to  protect  the  individuals,  but  the 
circumstances  and  details  are  shockingly 
real. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission came  into  being  in  mld-1965  as  a 
result  of  Title  V'll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
■  if  1964  The  five-man  Cummis.siun  was 
treated  to  prevent  unlawful  employment 
practices  Instead  It  has  undermined  some  of 
the  most  basic  relationships  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  Now  l;  seeks  more 
power  of  enforcement  to  spread  its  Influence 
even  wider.  I  don't  think  It  can  be  trusted 
with  more  authority. 

EEOC's  record  Is  clear:  Misuse  of  power, 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  if  the  law, 
disruption  of  l.ibor-manapement-unlon  re- 
lationships. Let  me  be  plain  I'm  not  against 
equal  employment  opportunities  I  m  against 
granting  EEOC.  or  anyone  else,  arbitrary 
powers  over  worklngmen  and  their  Jobs 

So-called  civil  rights  groups  have  wrapped 
themselves  around  this  EEOC  l.ssue  to  the 
extent  that  any  discussion  of  the  problem 
immediately  brings  forth  the  cry  of  "racist" 

To  ray  mind  there  is  no  more  basic  right 
th.in  that  of  a  man  to  provide  for  himself 
and  those  he  loves  with  the  smallest  inter- 
ference possible  from  government  That's 
what  Is  Involved  In  this  Issue 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  EEOC  has  asso- 
ci.ited  Itself  with  extremist  groups  One  of 
the  EEOC's  former  consultants  (Timothy  L. 
Jenkins)  bills  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
jtitl  of  the  student  Nnn-Vlolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee — dn  associate  of  H.  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokelv  Carmichael 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  person  Insuring  equal- 
ity of  employment  opportunities— then  I 
want  to  be  very  careful  about  granting  any 
additional    powers. 

The  Commission  got  off  to  a  ratnor  ^hakv 
start  under  the  chairmanship  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  Jr.  who  assured  me  and  ithcr 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
that  he  would  devote  his  full  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  j3b.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Javlts  of  New  'Vork  stating  that  he  had 
asked  .-peclfically  for  a  two-year  appoint- 
ment taking  him  beyond  June  1  1967  so  as 
t  1  allay  any  fears  Senators  Javlts  and  Win- 
ston Prouty  might  have  that  he  would  quit 
to  CO  politicking, 

"I  will  have  to  leave  the  day-to-day  polit- 
ical activity  to  such  eminent  practitioners 
of  the  .irt  as  ytu.  Concres.-man  Llndsav  and 
Governor  Rockefeller"  Roosevelt  said. 

Ten  months  later  he  quit  to  run  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  It  was  a  bad 
beginning. 

PICKING  A  TERCET 

During  its  first  year  nf  operations  the 
EEOC  singled  out  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.  as  a  likely  target 
for  Its  maiden  effort.  The  company  is  lo- 
cated In  the  South.  A  defense  contractor — 
the  nation's  sole  supplier  of  capital  .•-hips — 
It  had  well-developed  program  of  apprentice 
training 

Jimmy  Lee  and  other  old  hands  at  the 
shipyard  heard  news  that  the  EEOC  bovs 
were  Iniocking  on  dour;  soliciting  com- 
plaints about  the  company  They  didn't 
think  .nuch  of  It.  Of  the  22,000  emplovees  41 
said  they  were  willing  to  complain.  It  later 
narrowed  down  to  only  four  Armed  wnth  this 
"evidence  "  EEOC  notified  the  company  It  was 
in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  sat 
down  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  stop  the 
alleged  discrimination. 

Because  It  Is  a  defense  supplier.  Newport 
News  !.ad  already  signed  an  agreement  to 
:ake  "arfirmatlve  action"  In  eliminating  dls- 
cnriunation. 
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Soon  the  full  array  of  federal  power  was 
locused  on  one  company 

The  Department  of  Justice  notified  the 
company  it  was  holding  up  a  pending  case 
awaiting  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  notified  the 
company  all  its  defense  contracts  would  be 
suspended  pending  the  outcome  of  the  talks. 

The  Defense  Department  was  made  a  party 
to,  and  inspector  of.  Uie  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. 

Small  wonde.-  that  Newport  News  Ship- 
building 'voluntarily"  agreed  to  the  compact 
v.hlch  Commission  spokesmen  called  a  "land- 
mark" ease  and  a  "model  "  for  future  agree- 
ments, 

Jimmy  Lee  was  soon  to  find  out  that  his 
tareer  in  the  siiipyard,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  belonged  to  a  union,  was  out  of  his  bands. 
He  had  t-xchanged  the  quiet  of  the  south- 
v.est  Virginia  hills  lor  the  roar  and  excite- 
ment of  heavy  industry  and  progressed  right 
out  of  high  school  through  the  shipyard's 
tr.iinmg  proi;ram.  He  thought  he  was  ready 
:.>  CO  somewhere  He  was  next  In  line  for 
promotion  to  quarierman.  But  he  had  reck- 
oned without  the  EEOC, 

SETTING    BLACK    AGAINST    WHITE 

The  agreement  between  EEOC  and  the 
company  substituted  lavoritism  as  a  goal. 
And  m  the  words  of  one  veteran  welder, 
■  did  everything  jxjssible  to  set  black  against 
white." 

Jinmiy  found  that,  a  preferential  promo- 
tion list  had  been  created  with  100  Negroes 
on  it  This  list  had  to  be  exhausted  before 
lie  could  be  promoted.  Any  exceptions  to  the 
order  of  i)lacemcnt  had  to  be  cleared  with 
tlie  Commission. 

Jimniy  got  mad 

Others  got  mad.  too.  One  of  Jimmy's 
f.'-londs  who  iiad  gone  through  the  appren- 
tice school  with  him  says.  'They've  ruined 
!  le  .'-chool  It  used  to  be  there  were  more 
i)oys  wanting  to  cet  In  than  they  could  take — 
boys  who  couldn't  go  to  college,  but  wanted 
more  training.  Now  they've  lowered  the  re- 
qviirements  io  much  the  teachers  are  quit- 
ting, riiey've  converted  the  dormitory  space 
back  to  office;  and  are  having  trouble  getting 
enough  to  nil  out  the  class." 

Bone-crackmg  violence  erupted  at  the 
mam  gate  of  tne  yard  last  summer  and  a 
;core  oi  people  were  injured.  What  caused 
t.hese  passionate  i  utbursts  m  a  placid  town 
where  the  shipyard  had  operated  for  81  years 
without  disturbance? 

Listen  to  these  words  in  the  EEOC  agree- 
ment pertaining  to  enrollment  In  the  ap- 
prentice school: 

"The  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  apprentices 
in  any  given  year  should  approach  the 
ratio  ...  of  Negro  to  whites  in  the  labor 
area," 

And  this  about  promotions: 

"Vacancies  will  be  filled  by  qualified  Negro 
employees" 

And  this  about  training  opportunities: 

"Employees  in  predominantly  Negro  de- 
partments shall  be  given  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  enter  training  programs  in  which 
they  are  quaiitied  to  enter. " 

Did  you  wonder  that  Jimmy  Lee  and  his 
white   iriends   itot   mad? 

One  of  The  r.rst  to  (rotest  the  agreement 
was  the  union  representing  the  22.000  em- 
ployees. Their  position  In  employee  repre- 
.-eniation  had  fjeen  entirely  preempted. 

Co-managers  of  the  independent  union, 
one  a  white  and  the  other  a  Negro,  have  both 
been  very  critical  of  the  EEOC's  action. 

At  one  time  the  union  threatened  to  sue 
the  Labor  Department  unless  it  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  the  number  of  raises  and 
promotions  The  Labor  Department  claimed 
3.890,  The  union  and  the  company  both 
contend  raises  amounted  to  about  155  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement  and  250  Negn^oes  put 
on  preferential  promotion  lists. 
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"Any  time  the  Secretary  of  LAbor  will 
claim  3,890  promotions  under  an  agreement 
that  actually  produced  155,"  said  one  of  the 
union  leaders,  "I've  got  a  lot  of  reservations 
about  whether  he  should  be  Secretary  of 
Labor." 

The  unions  have  a  right  to  be  upset  about 
extending  the  powers  of  KEOC  The  pattern 
of  agreements  emanating  from  the  EEOC 
offices  generally  bears  the.se  four  stipulations 
directly  relating  to  union  interests: 

WOULD   YOU   FLY   IN   THIS  ROCKET? 

First,  most  of  the  EEOC  agreements  call 
for  abolition  of  Job  seniority  arrangements 
In  labor  agreements.  They  generally  take 
plant  seniority  as  the  only  nondiscrimina- 
tory yardstick.  The  practical  effect  Is  that 
a  sweeper,  for  example,  who  has  been  in  the 
plant  a  long  time,  must  be  promoted  to  the 
next  supervisory  opening  in  the  rocket  as- 
sembly shop,  regardless  of  his  training  or 
Job  preparedness. 

The  commission  attitude  is.  "You  must 
try  him,  even  if  he  Isn't  trained." 

How  would  you  like  a  trip  to  the  moon 
on   one  of   those  rockets? 

Second,  special  treatment  must  be  given 
to  Negro  employees  who  fire  found  to  be  un- 
qualified in  their  training  or  advancement. 

Third,  the  EEOC  generally  c.-\Us  for  an  end 
to  all  testing.  It  makes  no  dllTerence  If  It 
is  related  to  the  Job — the  test  must  be  "cul- 
turally validated."  Ask  any  sociologist  If  you 
can  culturally  validate  a  test  with  le.ss  than 
a  100-man  sample  equally  divided  as  to  race 
and  Job  experience. 

Fourth,  and  most  important  to  unions, 
the  agreements  usually  ciU  for  a  unilateral 
change  In  any  union  contract  which  is  In 
conflict  with  any  of  the  above  proposals, 

POSE   LEG.AL   PROBLEM 

This  creates  a  nice  legal  question. 

Does  an  employer  have  the  right  to  bre:tk 
one  law  (the  Taft-Hartley  protections  of 
collective  bargaining  aereementsi  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  NLRB  action  in  order  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  EEOC? 

One  company  tells  me  It  spends  over  $1 
million  a  year  Just  trying  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  multitude  of  cften  contradict- 
ing decrees  handed  down  by  government 
antidiscrimination  agencies. 

One  federal  asency.  in  existence  by  execu- 
tive order,  is  taking  a  completely  dictatorial 
attitude  with  defense  contractors.  It  is  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
I  OFCC  I  which  liands  down  i.'onclad  regula- 
tions to  those  doing  busine.-is  with  the 
government. 

The  really  frightening  thing  liere  Is  the 
lack  of  Congressional  restraint  upon  their 
operations,  plus  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  an  OFCC  ruliiiEr.  All  this  Is  even 
more  fantastic  when  considered  in  the  licrht 
of  what  the  law  actually  says  the  Commis- 
sion may  and  may  not  do. 

Congress  debated  loud  and  long  on  the 
question  of  having  an  EEOC  In  the  first 
place.  There  are  plenty  cf  statements  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  where  both  supporters  and 
detractors  agreed  on  things  the  law  would 
not  do. 

Everyone  agreed  that  setting  employment 
quotas  Is  not  the  right  way  to  go  about  elim- 
inating discrimination.  Language  specifically 
prohibited  hiring  or  tiring,  promoting  or 
holding  back.  Just  on  the  basis  of  race  to 
fill  out  a  percentage  quota.  Yet  practically 
every  agreement  coming  out  of  EEOC  has 
some  mention  of  the  local  area's  Negro  pop- 
ulation and  relates  the  employer's  perform- 
ance to  that  quota. 

Setting  quotas,  while  probably  the  most 
frequent  violation  the  EEOC  commits.  Is  not 
Its  only  sin.  Congresswoman  Martha  Grif- 
fiths of  Michigan  spoke  out  plainly  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  after  the  EEOC  had  been 
in  operation  for  about  a  year. 

She  roundly  castigated  the  Commission  for 


failing  to  enforce  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions In  regard  to  sex  and  said; 

'These  EEOC  officials  are  completely  out 
of  step  with  the  Resident,  the  rest  of  the 
Administration,  the  courts  and.  Indeed,  the 
country  as  a  whole," 

She  charged  the  executive  director  rf  the 
Commission  with  saying  the  sex  provision  of 
title  VII  was  a  'fluke  "  and  "conceived  out  of 
wedlock."  Mrs.  Griffiths  reminded  the  Com- 
mission that  "they  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  l.iw — not  Just  the  part  of  It  that  they  are 
interested  In." 

You  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  liaphazard. 
hot-eyed  approach  to  the  law  taken  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  If  you'll  follow 
this  chain  of  events  that  occurred  during  an 
actual  case.  Names,  jilaces  and  dates  have 
been  changed. 

HOW    EEOC   OPERATES 

Joseph  Bedford  operates  a  small  manufac- 
turing concern  in  the  Midwest.  He  was  on 
vacation  last  June  when  Jefierson  Rank,  a 
Negro,  came  in  to  ask  iibout  a  Job.  So  lar  as 
can  be  determined,  he  received  c.jurteous 
treatment  from  the  receptionist  in  the  per- 
sonnel department,  was  told  there  were  no 
openings  at  present  either  for  employees  or 
trainees,  hut  offered  an  employment  applica- 
tion to  fill  out  and  leave  if  l,e  cared  to.  He 
didn't. 

Now  It's  February  and  Mr.  Bedford  tjets  a 
call  from  Jiis  receptionist  that  a  Mr,  Spcriln 
of  the  EEOC  Is  waiting  to  see  him.  He  meet,s 
Mr.  Sperim  and  l,s  promptly  .served  a  i  harge 
of  discrimination  dated  the  day  before  It 
is  signed  by  Jefferson  Rank  and  sworn  to  be- 
fore Mr.  Sperlln.  It's  the  tirst  t:me  Joe  knows 
he's  been  charged  with  iin  unfair  discrimina- 
tion practice  alleged  to  iiave  liappened  last 
June. 

Upon  request  lie  shows  Mr,  Sperim  around 
the  plant  and  lets  l.im  ..ilk  to  the  personnel 
people.  The  manufacturer  finds  out  he  should 
be  keeping  records  ol  lipplications,  termina- 
tions, promotions,  raises  iind  tiie  like  for  130 
days.  He'd  been  throwTng  them  away  alter 
90  days.  So  far  that's  the  only  EEOC  reeula- 
tion  he's  been  lound  negligent  in.  However. 
even  if  he  had  been  keeping  records  tor  the 
.stipulated  time.  Je.lerson's  application  would 
not  have  been  on  l.le,  s.nce  almost  270  days 
liave  passed, 

Mr.  Sperlin  ,asr;s  Negro  employees  if  they 
are  treated  the  &.ime  as  white  employees.  He 
asks  If  the  canteen  :ireas  or  rcstrooms  are 
segregated,  .\sked  if  personnel  like  worklnc 
for  their  supervisor  and  Mr.  Bedford.  When 
they  say,  "Yes."  he  says.  'Oh.  that's  too  bad, 
1  like  to  ftnd  jieople  who  aren't  iiappy  m 
their  Jobs. 

Mr.  Bedford  contains  himself.  Mr.  Sperlin 
leaves  .saying  ;.e  h.as  found  nothing  wTong 
except  the  record-keeping  time  limit,  Joe 
Bedford  sighs, 

-Seven  .tnd  a  half  weeks  later  he  gets  an 
F.EOC  cecifion.  It  finds  .m  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  occurred  :n  June,  the  charge 
hied  in  September  and  served  on  iilm  in 
February. 

The  Commission  l.-:  squeezing  the  law  a  bit. 
-A  three-month  limitation  on  making  a  charge 
1.=  written  into  the  law  Its  supposed  to  be 
.  lened  and  sworn  to  So  the  commission  says 
'.iiider  questioning  from  Mr.  Bedford's  attor- 
i,ey  I  by  r.ow  he's  decided  he  needs  onei  that 
they've  "adopted"  the  attitude  that  a  written 
csmpiaint  fulfills  t'ne  requirements  of  the 
law  even  though  it  was  not  s',\-orn  to 
Just  like  that^ — chance  the  l:iw 
.\  couple  of  months  go  by  bclore  an  EEOC 
conciliator  makes  contact  and  arranges  a 
meeting.  Now  its  a  little  over  a  year  since 
Jefferson  Rank  first  entered  the  manufac- 
turers reception  room- 

Mr.  Bedford  &nd  his  attorney  face  the  con- 
ciliator. Most  of  the  agreement  i.e  wants  Joe 
Bedford  to  sign  Is  standard  civil  rights  lan- 
guage— but  there  are  some  real  stunners. 
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THE     LIST    or    DEMAVDS 

EEOC  wanu  Mr  Bedford  w  hire  Jefferson 
Rank  as  a  trainee  and  iMy  him  minimum 
wage  bade  pay  from  the  Ume  of  hU  alleged 
application 

EEOC  wants  him  to  employ,  train  and  ac- 
cept the  applications  of  the  next  75  Negroes 
referred  to  him  by  a  civil  rights  organization 
The  figure  is  determined  by  taking  the  per- 
centage of  Joe's  work  force  that-s  Negro  und 
comparing  it  with  an  (inflated)  percentage 
of  the  areas  Negro  population  in  the  labor 
market 

EEOC  wants  Joe  Bedford  to  agree  to  hire 
Negroes  for  the  next  five  white-collar  Jobs. 
And  he  must  upgrade  at  least  three  Negroes 
to  supervisory  p<>sltlons  within  three  months 
of  the  .igreement 

On  top  of  this,  for  two  years  Mr.  Bedford 
has  to  report,  quarterly,  to  the  Commission 
everything?  he's  doing  that  pertains  to  both 
his  white  .md  Negro  workers.  He  cant  pro- 
mote .inybody  who  Is  not  a  Negro  unless 
he  kjets  prior  EEOC  approval.  All  refusals  of 
Negroes  to  take  higher  Jobs  must  be  docu- 
mented in  writing  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr  Bedford  and  his  attorney  managed  to 
trim  some  of  the  rough  edges  ofT  these  de- 
mands, but  he  signed  an  agreement — even 
thL'iu-h  y-.e  had  done  nothlni?  wrong.  Ti\e 
plant  IS  located  In  a  town  that  has  lots  of 
militant  civil  rUhts  activity  and  he  decided 
he  didn't  want  pickets  pounding  on  his  door. 
Whether  Mr.  Bedford  ^ot  off  lucky  or  not. 
we  don't  know.  If  proponents  of  additional 
enforr,^nie.'it  teeth  for  th?  EEOC  get  their 
way.  he  probably  did 

Reasonable  negotiations  would  be  harder 
to  come  by.  The  Commission  will  get  the 
power  -n  eniorce  it.s  decisions  based  on  "evi- 
dence "   which  It  chooses  to  credit. 

Could  The  same  thing  happen  to  you  .is  an 
employer,  or  employee? 

It  not  only  could — It  probably  will. 
Under  the  proposed  setup  for  EEOC.  the 
practical  effect  would  be  presumptions  of 
grtUlt  An  examiner's  "evidence"  is  deemed 
to  be  conclusive  You'll  have  to  prove  vour- 
self  innocent.  The  roles  of  policeman  and 
Judee  ire  combined,  .md  a  single  EEOC  em- 
ployee could  conceivably  issue  his  own  cease 
and  desist  orders. 

We've  probabU  made  a  mistake  In  describ- 
ing EEOC  desired  enforcement  powers  as 
"NLHB-Ilke."  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  .m  Independent  Oeneral  Counsel 
who  must  apply  to  the  courts  for  authority 
to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  Under  the 
new  -etup  EEOC  .appeal  procedures  would 
be  practically  useless  The  NLRB  was  ortgl- 
nallv  set  up  along  the  lines  proposed  for  the 
EEOC  The  ensuing  mess  was  atrocious  and 
the  present  limitations  on  the  NLRB  were 
devised. 

Granting  cease  and  desist  powers  to  the 
EEOC.  as  the  present  leglslaUve  proposal 
would  do.  win  deprive  you  of  vour  day  in 
court.  The  Commission  may  find  vou  m  vio- 
lation, Issue  an  order  for  vou  to  cease  and 
desist. 

No  testlmonv  need  be  taken  No  independ- 
ent investigation  to  establish  "substantial 
evidence"  of  violation  need  be  conducted. 
The  full  power  of  the  Commission  may  be 
delegated  to  a  single  Commissioner,  or  even 
to  in  individual  employee. 

This  amazing  concentration  of  power  Is 
without  precedent, 

The  Commission  has  made  much  of  the 
plans  It  has  for  submitting  all  types  of  Job 
employment  "patterns"— quotaa  on  a  larg" 
scale— to  the  computer  Already  it  has  held 
a  fishing  expedition  down  South  into  the 
textile  industry  and  received  criticism  from 
conservathe  and  liberal  alike 

The  EJEOC  trotted  out  the  familiar  per- 
centage figures  again  and  flogged  the  indus- 
try, causing  the  liberally  oriented  Charlotte 
Observer  to  comment  editorially 


If  the  larger  purpose  waa  actually  to  get 
something  accomplished  about  equalizing 
employment  Ln  textiles,  we  are  persuaded  this 
was  not  the  best  way  to  go  about  it." 

TRML    BY    HEADLINES 

EEOC's  public  forum  In  New  York  In  Jan- 
uary.  headed  by  Chairman  C.  L  Alexander, 
produced  much  more  heat  land  headlines) 
than  light. 

Blue-chip  corporations  were  disdainfully 
put  under  the  public  microscope  and,  of 
course,  found  l.icklng  .-is  EEOC  denuncia- 
tions about  "tokenism"  .nnd  other  catch 
phrases  flew  through  the  air 

At  one  point  Mr  Alex.inder  asked  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  major  .ilrllnes  how  many 
pilots  werp  Negro  When  told  that  only  one 
out  ot  420  stationed  in  New  York  was.  the 
EEOC  spokesman  demanded  "Are  you  satis- 
fled  with  that?" 

I  would  like  to  ,isk  that  Commissioner  if 
he  would  care  to  fly  on  a  plane  In  which  the 
crew  had  been  selected  by  race  rather  than 
ability^  I'll  t.Tke  my  flight  crews  promoted 
on  the  basis  of  skill. 

The  discouraging  thing  Is  that,  even  for 
those  who  have  no  civil  rights  ax  to  grind  and 
would  genuinely  seek  to  live  up  to  the  Com- 
mission's wishes,  it  becomes  impossible  under 
the  present  approach.  lor  the  rules  are 
ch.ineed  so  often 

If  vou  get  vour  total  work  force  in  balance 
with  some  particular  percent.iee  figure,  then 
you  find  your  managerial  st.iff  Is  out  of  line 
Should  you  pet  that  taken  care  of.  the  base 
of  vour  percentage  population  figure  Is 
changed  to  make  vour  quota  still  higher.  It's 
a  game  nobodv  wins. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  am  for  equal 
employment  opportunity.  But  in  substituting 
favoritism,  we  are  not  correcting  .mythlng. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  "  We  cannot  then  come  along  with 
legislation  and  make  some  men  more  equal 
than  others 

THE   OtTLOOK 

What  Is  our  legislative  situation  now? 

Senator  Clark  of  Pennsvlvanla  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  trlve  broad  enforce- 
ment powers  to  the  EEOC  or  an  individual 
employee  of  the  Commission  Basically  these 
would  be  the  same  tvpe  powers  residing  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  with 
on!v  limited  .appeal. 

The  bill  U  cosponsored  by  Senator  J-uits 
of  New  York  It  Is  before  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  on  which  I  serve 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  bill  from 
seeing  floor  action,  unless  the  public  really 
expresses  Itself  to  the  Congress 

If  people  become  aware  of  the  strong  In- 
fluence that  militant  elements  will  have  over 
their  businesses  and  their  Jobs  should  this 
bill  pass— then  we  can  muster  the  strength 
to  stop  Its  extension 

Otherwise  we  are  forging  another  link  In 
the  chain  that  can  ultimately  enslave  this 
republic 

ExHiBrr    2 

Motorola   Inc.. 

Marcli  28.  1969 
Chairman. 

Equal  E-mployment  Opportunity  Commusion. 
Wasfitnatoi  DC. 

Deab  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Coulter.  Director  of  Human 
Relations.  Motorola.  Inc..  Scottsdale.  Arizona, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  J  San- 
chez during  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  investigation  at  Phoemx. 
.\rizona  on  March  6  and  7,  1969 

The  conduct  and  statements  of  Mr.  San- 
chez on  this  occasion  ;is  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  government  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  reflect  derogatorily  on  the 
program  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission    If  this  conduct  goes  unre- 


ported. I  feel  certain  that  your  enforcement 
activity  will  suffer  Irreparably. 

I  have  been  Involved,  as  have  others  In  my 
capacity  In  Industry.  In  cooperating  with 
federal,  state,  local  and  private  agencies  in 
the  fair  employment  neld  I  have  never  had 
representatives  of  our  company  exposed  to 
such  unprovoked  abuse  as  that  from  Mr. 
Sanchez  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that 
this  approach  to  our  company  is  tinforgive- 
able  and  should  be  summarily  disciplined 
This  letter  Is  my  notice  to  yoii  .us  the  head 
of  your  Commission  that  no'one  at  Motorola 
with  authority  to  represent  our  company  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
matters  will  meet  or  communicate  or  co- 
operate in  any  manner  in  the  future  with 
Mr  Sanchez  If  he  comes  to  our  premises,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  If  he  com- 
municates, we  shall  not  respond. 

However,  we  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
other  representatives  of  your  ngencv  on  :;p- 
propriate  business  whlcti  your  Commission 
may  have  with  us.  I  believe' that  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  in  legislating  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  purpose  of  the  President 
in  issuing  the  pertinent  Executive  Orders  can 
be  served  only  bv  men  of  good  will  and  high 
integrity. 

Sincerely. 

K.   M.   Piper, 
Vice    President. 


Investigation  vf  Charge  by  Equal  Employ- 
ment OppoRrfNiTY  Commission  in  Com- 
plaint OF  Harry  Rubinstein 
Pursuant  to  a  date  set  in  earlv  February 
1969  for  an  Investigation  of  the  above  charge 
by  the  Albuquerque  office  of  the  Equal  Em- 
plovment      Opportunity      Commission.      Mr. 
Robert  Nystrom.  77  West  Washlncton  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois,  attorney  for  Motorola,  Inc  . 
flew  to  Phoenix.  Arizona  to  meet  in  mv  offlce 
with  Mr.  John  J    Sanchez  of  the  Etjual  Em- 
ployment   Opportunity    Commission    lor   an 
arranged    date   during    the   day   of   M.irch   6. 
1969.  Mr.  Nystrom  and  I  were  ready  at  8:30 
a.m.  to  proceed  with  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Sanchez.  However,  he  was  not  present   After 
waiting  for  more  than  an  hour.  I  called  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
office   :ind    was   assured    bv   the   receptionist 
who  iinswered  the  telephone  that  Mr.  San- 
chez was  in  Phoenix   :ind  .it   the  We.stward 
Ho  Hotel.  I  advised  the  receptionist  that  he 
had    .m   appointment    that   morning   in   my 
otllce  and  that  our  attorney,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Sanchez,  had  come  .ill  the  wav 
from  Chicago  to  participate  in  the  meeting. 
I  subsequently  telephoned  the  Westward  Ho 
Hotel  in  an  effort  to  locate  Mr,  Sanchez  and 
was  advised   that   he  was   not   registered  at 
this  hotel.  I  again  called  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  office  and  reported  to  the 
receptionist  that  I  had  been  unable  to  lix;ate 
Mr.   Sanchez  at   the   Westward   Mo   Hotel.   I 
asked    that    she    report    to    him    that    I    had 
called    concerning    our    appointment     that 
morning  and  I  requested  that  she  ask  him 
to  communicate  with  me  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity.  At    10:15   a.m..   Mr.   Sanchez  ap- 
peared   in   my    office.    I    told    him    that    Mr 
Nystrom   and   I   had   been   waitlnq   for  him 
since  8  30  a.m.   He  responded  that   he  had 
difficulty  in  iirranging  transportation, 

Mr.  Nystrom  inquired  of  Mr  John  Sanchez 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  information  he  de- 
sired that  we  submit  to  him  in  connection 
with  the  charge  filed  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  by  Mr 
Harry  Rubinstein,  a  Job  applicant.  A  discus- 
sion follov.ed  ,is  to  the  wordlnc  <  f  the  charge 
with  an  observation  by  Mr.  Nystrom  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  valid  st:itement  How- 
ever, Mr  Nystrom  Indicated  quite  clearly 
that  Motorola  desired  to  furnish  all  the  per- 
tinent facts  concerning  the  matter.  In  this 
discussion.  Mr.  Nystrom  exhibited  to  Mr. 
Sanchez  a   list   of    the   officers   of   Motorola, 
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pointing  out  the  names  of  those  who  were 
Jewish  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanchez. 
Mr.  Nystrom  gave  to  him  a  list  of  three  offi- 
cers who  were  of  Jewish  extraction.  Mr.  Ny- 
strom, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanchez,  also 
gave  to  Mr.  Sanchez  the  names  of  principal 
department  heads  in  the  Semi-conductor 
Products  Division  (the  division  against 
which  the  charge  was  filed)  who  are  of  Jew- 
ish origin.  The  names  were  those  of  Mr.  Amle 
Lesk.  Mr.  David  Metz  and  Mr.  Gerald  Fried. 
Mr.  Sanchez  was  advised  that  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  interview  any  of  these  employees 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought 
by  Mr.  Rubinstein.  The  latest  EEOC  form  and 
three  employee  booklets  on  Motorola  were 
furnished  to  Mr.  Sanchez  at  his  request.  Ad- 
ditionally. Mr.  Sanchez,  at  his  request,  was 
furnished  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rubinstein's  appli- 
cation received  on  November  18.  1968;  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  LeRoy  Maready  ( Mr.  Maready  Is 
a  I'ormer  Motorola  employee  and  professional 
recruitment  interviewer  who  allegedly  Inter- 
viewed Mr.  Rubinstein  concerning  the  lat- 
ters  technical  qualifications);  and  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  dated  December  13,  1968  by 
Mr.  Maready  regarding  his  employment  In- 
terview with  Mr.  Rubinstein.  Mr.  Sanchez 
requested  to  see  closed  cases  of  Job  appli- 
cants who  had  been  Interviewed  by  Mr. 
Maready.  Mr.  Nystrom  advised  him  that 
these  were  apparently  not  at  issue  and  his 
investigation  should  be  limited  to  the  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  Rubinstein. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  San- 
chez, he  was  advised  that  Mr.  Maready  was 
of  the  Mormon  faith.  Upon  the  furnishing  of 
the  information  to  Mr.  Sanchez  as  to  the 
religious  faith  of  Maready.  Mr.  Sanchez 
charged  that  Mormons  were  prejudiced 
against  Negroes  and  that  Mormons  were  also 
jirejudlced  against  Jews.  Mr.  Sanchez  stated 
that  Mormons  interpreted  their  version  of 
the  Bible  to  mean  that  Negroes  are  second- 
class  citizens.  He  added  that  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  one  <  f  the  athletic  teams 
had  refused  to  play  in  a  scheduled  contest 
with  a  team  from  Brigham  Young  University 
because  of  the  known  attitude  of  the  Mor- 
mons about  Negroes.  Mr.  Nystrom  Interrupt- 
ed Mr.  .Sanchez  to  remind  lilm  that  the 
meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Rubinstein  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  oblectlve  of  the  meeting, 
he  would  appreciate  it  if  the  inquiry  were 
restricted  to  tubjpct  matter  which  was  per- 
tinent Mr.  Nystrom  advised  Mr.  Sanchez  that 
based  upon  the  reactions  which  he  gratuit- 
ously expressed,  l-.e  was  raising  a  question 
In  his  mind  as  to  l-.ls  att:tude  about  persons 
affirminc  the  Mormon  religion. 

Mr  Paul  ."^bele.  Employment  Manager  at 
the  Semiconductor  Products  Division,  was 
interviewed  by  Mr.  Sanchez  and  in  response 
to  the  questions  directed  at  Mr.  Abele.  he 
outlined  the  procedures  by  which  applica- 
tions lor  employment  were  processed. 

After  '.unch.  Mr.  LeRov  Maready  came  to 
my  office  \\here  he  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Sanchez  as  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Maready's 
purported  interview  with  Rubinstein.  Mr. 
Maready  told  Mr.  Sanchez  that  in  his  opinion 
the  charge  that  Motorola  had  discriminated 
against  Mr.  Rubinstein  because  of  religion 
■was  ridiculous.  Mr.  Maready  stated  he  had 
worked  as  a  missionary  for  his  church  in 
Germany  and  had  assumed  Mr.  Rubinstein 
was  of  German  oriRin  because  he  had  known 
many  Germans  with  that  name.  Mr.  Maready 
stated  that  lie  had  no  recollection  of  having 
Interviewed  Mr.  Rubinstein.  He  stated  that 
his  only  contact  with  Mr  Rubinstein  as  re- 
flected by  the  iile  information  was  one  tele- 
phone conversation.  In  response  to  questions 
from  Mr  Sanchez  as  to  the  reason  for  not 
hiring  Mr  Rublnrt-ein.  Mr.  Maready  pointed 
out  that  there  hud  not  been  much  need  for 
technicians  at  the  time  Mr  Rubinstein  ap- 
plied. Mr  Maready  stated  that  m  reviewing 
the  file  he  would  conclude  that  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein was  a  j  )b  hopper  because  of  his  many 


short-tenure  Jobs  and  that  he  would  have 
rejected  him  on  his  work  record  which  was 
spotty  and  showed  excessive  Job  changes.  Mr. 
Sanchez  asked  Mr.  Maready  if  he  was  preju- 
diced against  Mr.  Rubinstein  because  he  was 
a  Jew.  Mr.  Maready  claimed  that  he  was  not 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Rubinstein.  Mr.  San- 
chez asked  Mr.  Maready  what  his  religious 
beliefs  were  with  respect  to  Negroes.  Mr.  Ny- 
strom interrupted  and  stated.  "I  have  told 
you  we  are  not  going  into  that  matter  be- 
cause it  is  irrelevant  to  the  Rubinstein  case. 
You  cannot  come  in  here  and  ask  questions 
which  are  not  pertinent."  Mr.  Sanchez  ap- 
parently lost  his  composure  at  this  point.  Mr. 
Sanchez  stood  up  and  waved  his  arms  in  a 
provocative  manner  as  if  to  challenge  In 
physical  combat  and  started  talking  in  a 
very  loud  manner  while  jjolntlng  to  Mr. 
Nystrom.  Mr.  Sanchez  said.  "You  are  a  typi- 
cal Minnesota  Catholic  bigot.  You  should 
see  your  priest  because  you  arc  prejudiced 
against  Mexicans.  I  have  three  coUeue  degrees 
and  a  better  background  than  both  of  you. 
Neither  of  you  have  more  than  one  degree.  I 
know  all  about  you  and  Motorola."  At  this 
point.  I  told  Mr.  Sanchez  that  I  had  to  admit 
that  I  was  not  very  smart.  Mr.  Sanchez  re- 
plied. "I  am.  and  I  am  a  tough  Mexican."  Mr. 
Sanchez,  with  his  standing  physical  po.se 
maintained,  indicated  he  was  WTlling  to  enter 
into  a  fist  fight.  Mr.  Sanchez  stated  to  Mr. 
Nystrom.  "You  are  fat  and  soit."  Mr.  Sanchez 
complained  that.  "You  stalled  me  lor  a 
month  in  getting  together  lu  this  meeting." 
Mr.  Nystrom  said.  "I  am  sorry  Ijut  I  have 
been  on  n  vacation  for  two  weeks  in  Mexico." 
Mr.  Sanchez  stated.  'Oh.  seeing  how  tiie 
peons  live.  I  suppose?"  Mr.  Nv.^trom  .-tntcU. 
"In  my  opinion,  we  are  not  petting  any  place 
in  this  meeting.  Therefore.  I  am  tuegesting 
that  the  Investigation  cease  and  if  Mr.  t^an- 
chez  feels  the  way  he  has  expressed  himself. 
he  is  free  to  leave  the  meetinc."  .'^t  this  junc- 
ture. Mr.  Sanchez  calmed  down  and  took  his 
seat. 

Without  any  preliminary  warning  or  basis 
for  making  the  request.  Mr.  Sanchez  asked 
Mr.  Nystrom  to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Nystrom 
replied.  "Not  a  chance.  If  you  do  not  like 
what  is  going  on  In  this  meetinc.  I  should 
like  lor  you  to  know  that  you  are  tree  to  leave 
if  you  so  desire."  Mr.  Sanchez  said,  I  have  a 
right  to  be  here."  Mr.  Nystrom  replied.  'You 
are  here  at  our  Invitation."  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  exchange  of  remarks.  Mr.  Sanchez  ap- 
peared to  regain  his  composure  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  Mr,  Maready  by  Mr,  Sanchez  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  Sanchez  stating  his  prefer- 
ence that  he  would  like  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Maready  at  some  tither  place.  Mr.  Maready 
who  had  remained  silent  and  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sanchez,  then  said.  "I  am  late 
to  another  appointment  ana  would  like  to  pet 
this  over  with.  ¥ot  your  inlorniation,  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  any  race."  Mr.  Mare- 
ady then  wrote  a  statement  for  Mr.  Sanchez 
that  he  was  not  prejudiced  against  any  race. 
He  submitted  a  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Sanchez 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Mormon 
Church's  favorable  attitude  towards  Jews. 
Mr.  Sanchez  stated  that  since  Mr.  Maready 
was  not  at  this  point  :in  eniployee  of 
Motorola,  he  had  no  obligation  whatsoever  to 
furnish  to  Motorola  a  copy  "f  the  statement. 
I  asked  Mr.  Mareaday  if  he  would  give  me  a 
copy.  He  replied,  "Yes."  Thereafter,  two  copies 
were  made. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  Mr. 
Sanchez  to  interview  the  engineers  from  the 
Mesa.  Arizona  plant  of  Motorola  who  had  had 
some  contact  with  Mr,  Rubinstein.  These  en- 
gineers were  Mr.  Joe  Chapley  :;nd  Mr.  Law- 
rence McMillan.  They  agreed  to  submit  state- 
ments. The  questioning  ijy  Mr.  Sanchez  was 
concluded  at  4:27  p.m.  .in  March  6,  i;)69.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Nvstrom 
stated  to  Mr.  Sanchez,  "So  that  you  will  know 
that  I  am  not  the  bigot  vou  think  I  am,  a 
young   Mexican   girl   hivs   ii\ed   in   my   home 


for  the  past  year,  and  my  daughters  have 
visited  the  home  of  her  jmrents  in  Mexico 
on  an  exchange  ouring  the  same  period." 

Mr.  Sanchez  advised  me  and  Mr.  Nystrom 
that  he  would  return  to  my  oilice  at  2:00 
p.m.  on  March  7,  1069  to  pick  up  the  type- 
written and  slened  statements  ol  Iilr.  Chapley 
and  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Sanchez  asked  nie  to 
write  Mr.  McMillan  tirglng  him  to  lind  a  Job 
.u  Motorola  for  Mr.  Rubinstein.  He  --tated 
that  if  I  would  do  this,  and  furnish  to  liim  a 
copy  of  mv  letter  t.j  Mr.  McMillan,  he  would 
.ipproach  Mr,  Rubinstein  to  request  that  the 
latter  tiismiss  the  complaint. 

At  2:00  p.m.  on  March  7.  19G9.  Mr.  Sanchez 
came  to  my  <  iSce  where  he  met  with  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Levant,  Personnel  Director  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment Electronics  Dlvi.-lon  of  Motorola,  Mr. 
Nystrom  and  me.  I  iurnithed  to  Mr.  Sanchez 
the  written  statements  of  Mr.  Abele  and  Mr. 
McMillan.  Mr.  Sanchez  requested  that  the 
company  submit  a  position  paper  on  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  minority  employment  field  in 
which  Motorola  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Sanchez  .vtatod  that  Motr^rola  was 
under  no  compulsion  to  submit  such  a  paper 
and  that  it  v.ould  be  a  voluntary  response  to 
Ills  request.  I  told  him.  "Mr.  Sanchez,  you 
have  all  the  facts  you  liave  rcque.-ted  that  we 
furnish  to  you  and  I  believ.,'  that  this  should 
be  adequat-e."  Mr.  Sanchez  advised  me  that  I 
was  hlL'hly  [irejudiced  aeamst  Indians.  He 
i^tated  that  he  did  not  like  my  attitude.  Mr. 
.Sanchez  said.  "You  are  a  bipoi.  You  are  work- 
Inc  against  everything  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish." I  fisked  Mr.  Sanchez  what  my 
attitude  was  since  I  did  not  recall  having 
rxpressed  it.  Mr.  Sanchez  statod.  'I  know 
what  you  said  about  Indians  yesterday."  I 
replied.  "I  simply  advised  you  wliat  an  Indian 
liad  told  me  about  Indians.  I  have  made  no 
inder^endent  statement  of  my  own  .ibout 
Induais." 

Mr.  Sanchez  then  charged  me  with  having 
been  insultlnEr  to  the  eirl  at  the  Equal  Em- 
jiloyment  Opportunity  r.ffice  v  hen  I  had 
c.tlied  on  the  prior  day  when  Mr.  Nvstrom 
and  I  were  waiting  for  .\"lr.  Sanchez.  I  told  Mr. 
Sanchez  plainly  that  I  was  Irritated  \rtth 
liavinc  our  lawyer  sit  in  my  ofiice  and  waste 
our  time  and  money. 

During  the  course  cf  the  days  rf  M.irch  i; 
and  7.  1969.  Mr.  Sanchez  did  not  tike  one 
note.  However,  lie  asked  persons  interviewed 
to  submit  a  statement  as  to  what  they  had 
said. 

At  4:15  p.m.  on  March  7.  1969.  which  was 
only  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Sanchez  had  left 
the  office.  Mr.  Harry  Rubinstein  telephoned 
ine.  Mr.  Rubinstein  stated  that  lie  under- 
stood the  investigation  resulting  from  his 
niins:  the  complaint  had  been  embarrassing 
to  me.  I  said.  "Yes.  and  the  cost  to  the  com- 
j)any  is  :i  needless  consideration."  He  said. 
"I  cannot  indict  Mowrola  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts.  Actually,  I  do  not  practice  the  religion 
of  my  ethnic  group.  I  am  trying  to  be  objec- 
tive. I  had  no  Intention  of  tising  the  com- 
phunt  as  a  leverage  to  cet  into  Motorola.  ' 
He  stated  that  lie  was  against  L-ovornment 
interference  and  believed  that  Motorola  had 
done  a  lot  for  the  country  and  v.  great  deal 
for  the  commtuuty.  He  stated  Motorola  ac- 
tually owed  him  nothing. 

I  would  infer  that  Mr.  Sanchez  had  called 
Mr.  Rubinstein  regarding  his  investigation 
of  Mr.  Rubinstein's  charge  since  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein seemed  to  have  information  bearing 
u()on  it  which  could  have  come  only  from  an 
individual  who  had  participated  in  the  meet- 
ings on  March  6  and  7,  1969. 

Rrrus  Coulter. 
Director  of  Human  Relations.  Motorola, 
Die. 


Kxhibit  3 

.\RizoNA  Public  J.mvicE  Company 

The   following   are   some  of   -he   jiroblems 

that  we  encountered  in  attempting  to  provide 

the  information  requested  by  Mr  Oroz  of  the 
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Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Please 
understand  that  any  flsjures  quoted  are 
estimates  and  we  have  no  figure  on  the  cost 
incurred  in  the  Data  Processing  Department 

First  of  all.  aa  you  recall,  we  only  had  two 
davs  to  research  our  records  to  elve  him 
:he  Infcirmatlon  he  requested  which  t>f  course 
meant  dropping  other  routine  work  There 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  the  cost  of  postponing 
these  other  projects.  To  the  best  of  our  recol- 
lection there  were  close  to  ninety  man  hours 
spent,  part  of  u  at  overtime  (This  ninety 
hours  Includes  time  spent  on  the  project  after 
Mr  Oroz  arrived  »  We  first  had  to  review 
the  weekly  personnel  letters  to  ^-et  a  list  of 
employees  hired,  terminated  or  transferred 
FYr.m  this  list  each  employee  s  personnel  file 
had  to  be  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  find  out: 
'  1 1  previous  job  title  and  pay  rate.  i2)  In  the 
ca.se  if  terminations  we  had  to  look  for  a 
reason  isome  of  this  we  had  to  obtain  from 
the  exit  intervlewsl.  i3»  personnel  nies  and 
T  E  EOC  riles  were  researched  to  determine 
t.ich  employee's   race 

Alter  these  records  had  been  reviewed  It 
then  became  necessary  to  compile  the  in- 
.'ormatlon  In  legible  form  and  special  808s 
had  to  be  prepared  to  code  for  race  In  the 
ma^ster  historic 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  necessary  to 
m.ilce  an  extra  copy  of  808's  of  all  new  hires, 
terminations  .md  transfers  to  eliminate  going 
'hr oiigh  the  same  steps  again  in  May  and 
V'  vember 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  don't  have  ;(ny 
;:i{'!res  on  man  hours  or  costs  In  the  Data 
Pr  esslng  Department.  As  I  vinderstand  it. 
;•  -'-quired  a  slUht  revision  In  the  master 
iii^-.ry  program  to  incorporate  the  race  code 
aid  the  -.peclal  form  that  -.vas  prepared  In 
Wage  and  Salary  Indicating  the  race  code  of 
each  employee  other  than  Caucasian  had  to 
he  typed  hv  Data  Processing  in  order  to  k-et 
:t  Into  the  permanent  master  hlstorv  In 
addition  to  the  above.  It  required  redesigning 
our  808  form  to  provide  a  space  for  the  race 
code. 

Hope  thU  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

Arizona  Pt-biic  Service  Co  —Visit  or  OFCC 
Officiai.  November  1968 

On  November  4.  1968.  Mr  Oroz  of  the  Office 
)f  Federal  Contract  Compliance  called  ind 
notified  >!.ir  umpany  that  he  would  be  visit- 
ing us  )n  November  &-7.  1968.  to  review  our 
company  for  compliance  with  Executive  Or- 
der 11246  He  dictated  to  my  secretary,  over 
the  telephone,  a  list  of  items  which  he  asked 
be  made  available  to  him  upon  his  arrival 
which  are  as  follows: 

1  Specific  steps  to  guarantee  employment 
opportunity  keyed  to  the  problems  and  needs 
o:  members  of  minority  groups,  including, 
when  there  .ire  deficiencies,  the  development 
of  .specific  ?oaU  .-md  time  tables  for  the 
prompt  achievement  of  full  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity 

-*  A  table  of  Job  classifications  showing 
,'  'b  -iiles.  a  clear  statement  of  principal  and 
auxiliary  duties,  rates  of  pay.  and  where  more 
•han  one  rate  of  pay  applies,  due  to  longevity 
or  other  factors,  the  .ippllcable  rates. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  the  utilization  of  ml- 
Tiorlty  group  personnel  which  Includes: 

a  .\n  analysts  of  minority  group  repre- 
senuitlon  ;n  all  Job  categories 

b.  An  analysis  of  hiring  practices  for  the 
past  year,  including  recruitment  sources  and 
testing,  to  determine  whether  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  is  being  afforded  In  all  Job 
categories. 

c  An  analysis  of  upgrading,  'ransfer  and 
promotion  for  the  past  year  to  determine 
whether  equal  employment  oppwrtunlty  is 
being  afforded 

A   written   Affirmative   Action   Compliance 

Program,   signed   by    an   executive    jfflclal   of 

•he  company.  Is  required  for  each  of  the  con- 

tractors  establishments.  Each  must  be  eval- 

latPd  and  updated  annually. 

We  Immediately  began  to  try  to  get  thla 


Information,  and  worked  nights  to  have  most 
of  It  ready  for  him  When  Mr  Oroz  arrived 
on  November  6.  we  entered  into  two  days  if 
the  most  frustrating  dlscuvslons  I  have  ever 
been  exposed  to    Some  examples  of  this  are 

.13    follows 

1  He  irtslsted  on  talking  to  the  President 
.'f  the  company  instead  of  a  Vice  President. 
.IS  he  said  that  was  his  instrtictlon.  Plnally. 
he  agreed  to  work  with  me  after  talking  to 
Mr  F*>rman. 

2  I  told  Mr  Ornz  we  had  been  working 
closely  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  ,ind  li;id  been  visited  by 
Mr  Xlmlnes  la  commissioner),  who  seemed 
\ery  happy  with  Arizona  Public  Service  Com- 
pany .Mr  Orc>?  told  me  his  office  liad  nothing 
to  do  with  EEOC — It  was  another  department 
.and  he  was  not  concerned  with  them,  and 
that  I  was  now  talking  to  the  OFCC 

3  In  reviewing  the  many  figures  that  we 
presented,  he  continually  probed  into  them 
as  to  their  basis  in  fact.  I  was  continually 
given  examples  of  how  other  companies 
evaded  the  requirements. 

4  When  our  Executive  Vice  ITesldent  was 
in  a  session  with  .Mr.  Oroz  and  others,  ex- 
plaining to  him  some  of  the  out.standing 
contributions  APS  had  made  in  the  area  of 
human  relations.  Mr  Oroz  stated  that  the 
group  he  was  using  as  an  example  was  a  so- 
cial group  and  was  doing  no  i?ood  for  the 
Mexican-American  community;  this  in  spite 
of  testimonials,  etc  .  as  U-)  past  results. 

5  When  I  was  presenting  statistics  that 
our  Mexican-. American  employment  was  7 
percent  of  the  work  force,  and  that  the  su- 
pervisory force  WHS  10  5  percent  Mexlcan- 
.\merlcan.  he  said  this  dldnt  necessarily 
indicate  good  progress  When  I  asked  him 
why,  he  replied  that  some  companies  have  a 
policy  of  holding  back  minorities  at  certain 
supervisory  levels  What  he  was  interested  In, 
was  did  we  have  a  Mexican  Vice  President? 

6  He  insisted  on  visitinc  many  of  our  fa- 
cilities which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Area  md  we  had  to  send  him  along  with  a 
company  guide  while  he  visited  employee 
areas  and  examined  our  bulletin  boards,  etc., 
in  minute  detail. 

7  .M  one  point  In  his  suggested  action 
for  compliance,  he  recommended  "hat  we 
should  go  to  SER  i  Mexican-American  em- 
ployment group!  lor  all  job  openings  before 
we  went  to  any  other  source  1  might  add  Mr. 
Oroz  didn't  seem  particularly  interested  In 
minority  ?roupe  other  than  Mexican- 
.\merlcan. 

8.  Mr  Oroz  overhead  me  'Uscussing  a 
speech  I  was  to  give  at  the  Mexlcan-.^mer- 
Ican  Club  that  day  He  invited  himself  to  go 
along  with  me.  I  made  him  welcome,  of 
course:  after  culling  the  State  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  who  had  Invited  me  as  a 
speaker  Mr  Oroz  came  to  the  meeting  late. 
and  questioned  me  in  the  meeting  on  several 
Items  that  I  had  presented  in  my  speech 

.As  I  .Tientloned  to  you  previously,  we  have 
had  to  completely  revise  our  records  and  re- 
establish the  minority  group  numbers  and 
ratios,  becauise  us  a  re?u:*.  .1  The  ■  rli;ir.al 
Civil  Rights  Act.  we  destroyed  all  this  in- 
formation In  compliance  with  the  govern- 
ment order  of  Title  7 

We  had  to  work  employees  overtime  and 
borrow  employees  from  other  departments 
In  order  to  bring  this  Information  lnt<j  com- 
pliance with  the  new  requirements.  We  are 
still  working  on  various  items  that  conflict 
between  EEOC  and  OFCC 

Exhibit  4 
.N'Ew  Directions  and  Attitides  of  the  Equal 
Employment  OpfORTf.NrrY  Commission. 
MARfH  1969  .Aerospace  Industry.  March 
12.  1969.  Movie  iNOf.sTRY.  March  13,  1969, 
Ba.nks  anu  TV    March  14.  1969 

OENLRAL    (.LIMATC 

The  temper  and  attitude  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  was  dif- 


ferent from  II  similar  hearing  held  m  New 
York  City  m  January,  1968.  Although  the 
(luestlons  were  unnecessarily  tough  at  the 
New  York  Hearing,  and  even  at  times  caustic, 
the  Chairman  nor  the  staff  eneaijed  in  con- 
tinuous harra.s.';ment  In  .New  York  Unfor- 
tunately, from  March  12  through  the  14th  the 
Los  Angeles  Hearing  was  conducted  In  such 
a  manner  as  t<i  negate  any  sen.se  of  objectiv- 
ity by  the  commission  and  staff  In 
fact,  at  times  the  so-called  Hearing  re- 
sembled a  carnival  atmosphere  rather  than  a 
government  heannkt  There  .■■eemed  to  be  an 
attitude  of  person.Tl  vendett,i  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  with 
the  represenUiUves  of  the  buslne.ss  cornnni- 
nlty  and  the  unions.  Most  of  the  questions 
.isked  of  those  testifying  were  not  .isked  to 
either  elicit  information  or  to  help  those 
testifying,  but  were  asked  merelv  to  be  puni- 
tive or  to  show  that  minority  persons  could 
dish  It  out"  to  the  so-called  establishment. 

Tlie  following  are  questions  representative 
of  the  attitude  that  has  Just  been  described. 
I'hese  questions  were  .isked  throuch  the  hear- 
ing and  are  not  isolated  examples : 

•\)  One  of  the  tirst  questions  asked  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas Corporation  and  repeated  to 
'Aerv  aerospace  company  testifying.  Do  you 
have  a  plan  when  .\ou  build  planes?  Do  you 
fire  the  supervisors  or  those  m  charge  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  specifications  of  those  plans? 
Do  you  fire  supervisors  for  not  living  up  to 
your  "plan"  of  equal  opportunity?  Shouldn't 
people  be  fired  for  not  meeting  the  specifica- 
tions of  plans  in  reijard  to  equal  opportunity 
the  same  as  they  are  fired  for  not  meeting  a 
plan  or  a  i-peciflcatlon  for  the  building  of  an 
.ilrplane?" 

iJi  Every  company  testifying  durlnc  the 
three  day  Hearing  was  .isked  the  following 
question,  ■Do  you  have  any  blacks.  Mexican 
.\merlC3ns.  women.  Indians.  Orientals  or 
'ther  minorities  on  your  Board  of  Directors. 
.3  President  or  at  the  Vice  Presidential  level?  " 

1 3)  The  second  company  testifying  was 
Lockheed.  After  a  few  minutes  of  their 
•esiimony.  20  or  30  rude  and  ugly  signs 
bcean  appearing  at  the  back  of  the  room 
.ibout  brown  power,  chlcano  power  and 
iigainst  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  Cntnmlssloner  Vicente 
Ximenes.  the  only  Mexican  American  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  .Mr  Sterner,  the 
C.eneral  Counsel  made  the  Group  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Lockheed  testify  about  the  special 
efforts  needed  to  prepare  minorities  during 
•h:s  interruption. 

i4i  At  the  beginning  of  Lockheed's  testi- 
mony the  following  question  was  asked.  "Do 
!/ou  hate  regular  top  vianagi.mcnt  reviews  of 
•jOur  employment  policy?"  When  the  answer 
iias  given  t'lat  thfy  had  semi-  nnual  meet- 
■ugs  uith  all  Lockheed  iice  inestdcnts.  Mr. 
<teiner  then  asked.  ■  /.sn'f  the  great  ichite 
lather  image  presented  m  these  semi-annual 
meetings  when  all  of  the  per.sons  present  are 
ail  lihite  and  all  vice  presidents?" 

1 5)  The  Chairman  then  asked  Lockheed 
to  tell  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  exact  number  •■(  dollars 
spent  on  their  total  equal  pportunlty  pro- 
cram.  (Throughout  Lockheed's  testimony. 
persons  in  the  audience  rumbled  and  made 
noise  If  they  did  not  like  the  answers  ) 

i6i    A   further  question   w.^s  asked   Lock- 
heed.   "Maybe    you    need    training    programs 
:   r  hiu-d-cure  management  instead  of  train- 
ti]i  for  hard-core  minorities  '" 

'7)  Then  the  Chairman  stated  that  per- 
haps the  ■  exotic  behavior  of  minorities  was 
oerhaps  the  direct  fault  of  the  company's 
testifying  because  of  their  I.-vck  of  success 
In    the    field    of    equal    opjxirtunlty." 

i8i  The  Chairman  then  lectured  I.ock- 
."^eed.  "How  a  person  wears  his  ha;r.  or 
clothes,  or  speaks  should  not  make  a  differ- 
ence " 

91  When  North  .\merlcan  Rockwell  ap- 
peared,   they     were    really     filled     by    the 
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Comml.sslon  After  Mr.  Wohl.  representative 
of  North  American  Rockwell,  said  something 
the  Chairman  ciis'.lked.  the  Chairman  would 
reply  s.irci&tlcally.  Very  interesting,"  and 
the  audience  would  laugh  The  Chairman 
also  said,  very  sarcastically.  "At  the  rate 
you  are  going  maybe  in  20  years  you  will 
have  3       minorities  in  vour  work  force  " 

ilOi  Rockwell  was  then  asked.  'What  are 
the  salaries  of  the  10  highest  paid  minori- 
ties in  the  Comoany?  And  the  highest  10 
paid  whites?  iThls  of  course  included  the 
President  i  ' 

(11)  At  this  lime,  many  persons  in  tlie 
audience  started  f-creamlng  obscenities  and 
cursing  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commis.'iion.  the  i-ompariles.  and  Commis- 
sioner Ximenes.  The  Chairman  did  not  try 
very  hard  to  put  a  stop  to  this  demonstra- 
tion During  the  questioning  of  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell,  the  audience  (black)  clapped 
the  questions  of  the  General  Counsel  tive 
times  iBccaufc  the  General  Counsel  put  the 
company  down)  Thirty  persons  got  up  and 
clapped  as^ainst  the  company  (black)  and 
one  [jcrson  even  .^creamed  "damn  liar"  at 
Mr  Wohl  v.hen  he  was  trying  to  speak.  The 
Chairman  wa.s  soundly  cheered  by  the  au- 
dience when  lie  denounced  the  company  for 
not  t.'-ylng 

I  12)  Then  the  que^tion  was  asked  of  Rock- 
well. "What  percent  if  your  sales  are  made 
to  the  government?"  The  Chairman  then 
said.  In  view  of  that  kind  of  data,  don't 
you  think  you  had  better  Improve,  lest  the 
government  do  lomcthlng  about  your  in- 
adequate compliance?  " 

(13)  Rockwell  was  then  asked.  "Why  not 
let  minorities  come  into  the  company  on  a 
favored  ba^is  because  of  the  lack  of  100  years 
of  equal  (  pporfuniiy','" 

(  14i  Commissioner  Kuck  accused  Rockwell 
of  having  a  ■crediblUly  gap."  The  audience 
cheered 

I  15)  Commissioner  Brown  then  asked  sev- 
eral questions,  like  a  [irosecuting  attorney. 
The  Chairman  concluded  the  questioning  of 
North  .\merlcan  Rockwell  by  stating.  "The 
employment  I'lcture  will  pet  worse.  This  is 
because  '  f  the  employment  projections  in 
Washington.  .■\nd  those  who  .ire  hired  last. 
I  minorities)  vkill  be  thrown  out  of  jobs  first. 
Do  you  believe  that  anybody  who  talks  about 
iincmplcjvment  has  another  motive?  To  throw 
minorities  tiit  of  Jobs?  i  He  was  hinting  that 
this  was  a  Nixon  policy)." 

(16)  Mr.  .Sterner.  General  Counsel,  then 
discussed  U'ecAr.s  v  Southern  Bell,  decided  In 
the  5th  circuit  on  March  4.  1969  which  de- 
termined that  the  BFOQ  iBonna  Fide  Oc- 
cupation Qualirication )  exception  of  703(e) 
cf  Title  VII  vvas  to  be  Interpreted  narrowly. 
In  order  to  rely  on  the  BFOQ  exception,  the 
liurden  was  on  t;le  employer  to  prove  that 
women  could  not  tlo  a  certain  task.  It  stated 
that  Title  VII  precludes  romantic  paternal- 
ism and  now  women  are  on  equal  footing 
and  must  he  Judged  on  individual  merit 
and  not  a  traditional  sterotype. 

Mr.  Stelner  stated  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
.ment  Opportunity  Commission's  opinions 
WTll  have  a  lot  of  weight  with  the  courts  dur- 
ing the  following  year. 

(17)  When  the  international  representa- 
tive of  the  International  .Association  of  Ma- 
chinists (lAM)  appeared,  the  Commission 
humiliated  him.  It  was  most  embarrassing 
because  the  man  was  black  and  had  worked 
himself  up  through  the  ranks  of  Lockheed 
and  had  finally  become  an  international  rep- 
resentative of  a  union.  Commissioner  Brown's 
comments  are  particularly  Interesting,  "I  am 
not  only  surprised  at  your  testimony,  I  am 
appalled."  Commissioner  Brown  then  asked, 
".Are  you  willing  to  Ftrike  because  of  dis- 
crlmlnr.tcry  employment  policies  by  com- 
panies?" 

(18)  Tlie  Cliairman  risked  the  representa- 
tive of  lAM.  "How  much  money  does  your 
union  give  the  Urban  Lt-^ague?  How  In  good 
conscience  can  you  ns'r.  help  from  the  Urban 
League  If  you  don't  give  money  to  It?" 


(19)  TRW  Systems  was  admonished  by 
the  Chairman,  "Don't  talk  about  the  .NAB. 
that  is  not  Important  here  and  it  Is  iinother 
whole  thing."  Then  he  said  at  the  rate  you 
are  going  it  will  take  another  50  years  before 
there  are  any  minorities  employer  at  your 
company.  Tlien  the  company  was  asked  v.hat 
contributions  have  you  made  to  organiza- 
tions that  need  help  like  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Foundation''  Other  contributions?" 

MOVlr    INDUSTRY 

The  testimony  and  questions  regarding  the 
motion  picture  was  so  horrid  that  it  was  a 
nightmare.  Both  the  questions  asked  and  the 
answers  received  were  imbellevable.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  examples  of  questions  asked 
and  responses  recei\ed: 

(1)  A  minority  witness  lor  the  Equ.il  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  P^y 
Martel.  a  strlMng  actor,  was  allowed  to  call 
the  entire  motion  picture  mdiutry  "dogs" 
and  to  say  t.hat  they  were  '  r.icist  pigs"  :ind 
that  they  should  be  tried  like  the  nazi's  .it  ,1 
world  tribunal.  The  Chairman  let  l;lm  go  on 
like  this  totally  unrestrained. 

(2)  Warner  Brothers  was  ivked  by  the 
Chairman.  "Do  you  know  -hat  two  thirds  01 
the  world  is  brown  tr  l:)lack?  So  you  belter 
do  something  about  hirlnc  some  oi  them." 

The  Chairman  also  a.sked  Warners'.  "You 
have  done  such  a  pocr  job  m  employment  ol 
minorities,  do  you  even  know  v.hat  title  the 
EEOC  is  under  m  the  Civil  Rlchts  .'^ct  of 
1964," 

Commissioner  Brown  asked  Warners'.  "In 
light  oi  your  territalp  iigures  and  your  size, 
number  two  in  the  industry,  maybe  vou 
should  try  a  little  harder?" 

The  Chairman  then  asked.  "When  is  yovir 
company  going  to  take  this  law  seriously? 
Is  it  going  to  take  another  100  years?  ' 

Then  the  Chairman  a^ked  what  the  liieh- 
cst  salary  of  a  black  employee  'v.-as  and  then 
asked  the  man  to  supply  the  ."-alary  cf  Darrel 
Zanuck,   the  president  of  Warners, 

i3)  Commissioner  Brown  asked  Walt  Dl.-ney 
Productions.  ".Mter  Walt  Disney  died,  you 
demoted  the  only  black  secretary  in  the  exec- 
utive otSce.  Why  I  think  that  Walt  Disney 
would  turn  over  in  his  ^rave  i:  he  read  your 
figures."  When  the  man  objected  to  this  line 
of  questioning.  Commissioner  Brown  •ore 
into  him  and  .said.  I  will  do  the  question- 
ing, not  you." 

(4  I  The  Chairman  summed  up  the  ciay  bv 
addressing  his  comments  to  the  Walt  Disney 
representatives,  "Your  attitude  is  indicative 
of  your  industry  You  Iind  the  questions 
funny  and  the  lack  01  progress  funny,  I  trust 
you  change  very  last  to  comply  with  the  law." 

(5  I  The  General  Counsel  closed  the  hear- 
ing With  tlie  attached  itidictment  that  wa.s 
given  to  the  press  alter  r.e  read  it  to  the 
hearing. 

TELEVISION  NETWORKS 

The  final  testimony  was  lieard  :rom  the 
three  major  networks.  'I'he  Los  Aneeles  'rimes 
article  read.  "U.S.  Hearing  Assails  -Networks 
on  Minority  Hiring  Pr.actices"  and  the  sub- 
lieading  read.  "TV  Portrayals  of  Blacks.  Mexi- 
can-Americans also  Draw  Kire  From  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Ccnuiiissioncrs". 
Followinc  are  representative  questions  asked 
the  networks: 

( 1 1  ".-^re  any  Mexican-.Amcricans  or  fcliicks 
used  in  roles  iis  Dciciors.  Lawyers,  or  D.A.'s? 
V.'hy  are  Mexican-.Americans  always  tised  111 
the  role  Cif  a  heavy  1  bad  guy)''"  "f'he  Chair- 
man demanded  to  know  liow  the  companies 
cjtild  put  111  all  those  tiocumentaries  (about 
minority  problems)  when  you  don't  have 
any  minority  employees?"  Commissioner 
Ximenes  asked  all  the  networks.  "We  have 
heard  from  Ray  Martel  and  In  the  Lc.>  An- 
geles Times  this  morning  an  article  appeared 
about  Gilbert  Roland.  Both  state  th.it  the 
tele\ision  and  nic\  ic  Industry  is  racists  and 
ijlgoted.  With  your  figures.  I  would  have  to 
agree  that  they  have  something." 

(2)  The  Chairman  asked  for  a  report  at  the 


end  of  C  months  on  the  iiumber  of  TV  shows 
where  Mexican-Americans  appeared  ..nd  iti 
wh..t  type  ol  roles. 

(3)  Commissioner  Kuck  made  the  loUow- 
ing  statement  alter  all  the  networks  h:id 
testitled  and  during  the  question  and  answer 
period  of  ABC,  "The  television  programs  con- 
centrate on  the  hard-core  unemployed  Could 
it  be  that  the  programs  concentrate  on  the 
hard-core  unemployed  too  much?  Maybe 
they  should  concentrate  on  discrimination  In 
employment?" 

(4i  Commissioner  Brown  slated  to  ABC. 
"You  have  not  done  a  good  job.  Candidly. 
I'll  have  to  say  that  if  your  tigurcs  sijeak  lor 
the  country,  we  are  in  terrible  shape" 

(5)  The  Chairman  ended  the  ciuestlonlng 
as  follows:  "Not  to  praise  your  competition 
you  have  the  worst  ligures  of  all  the  net- 
works. (.'^BCi"  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  heard  from  the  three  networks, 
they  tjring  you  the  news."  (The  audience 
ijroke  out  in  gales  of  laughter).  He  pointed 
out  that  none  has  had  a  "black  or  brown  Mce 
president."  He  called  the  altitude  Cif  the  net- 
works "callous"  and  s.iid  that  tlierc  was  little 
imprtr.ement  since  the  EEOC  he.irings  in  New 
York  hfteea  months  ago  v. here  the  i.eiWf.rKs 
were  quizzed.  He  then  stated.  "I  would  re- 
mind the  networks  that  equal  c>pportunUy  Is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  we  I'.re  telling  you 
that  you  are  potential  lawbreakers.  You  have 
a  greater  responsibility  than  anyone  else  we 
have  heard  Irom  this  week,  and  with  your 
ligures  you  can't  bring  the  news  lairlv  to 
.•\merlca.  It  is  an  awful  situation.  I  think 
America  will  worry  about  what  was  heard 
here  today  ' 

rn.NKING     IN'Dr.=TnY 

The  Commission  seemed  f.ilrly  pleased  with 
the  minority  employment  figures  of  Occi- 
dental Life  Insurance.  IBS'"-  minorities  and 
did  not  quiz  them  \ery  much.  In  the  case  of 
Bank  of  .America,  numerous  questions  were 
asked  about  the  Bank's  reluctance  t>3  put 
black  cr  brown  bank  managers  into  all-white 
areas.  Bank  ol  Anierici  v.  as  also  asked.  Do 
you  use  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  .Advertls- 
iiie?  Do  you  know  that  they  use  separate 
iieadine  by  sex?  Do  you  know  that  this  vio- 
lates Title  \TI  for  you  to  use  the  separate 
headings''" 

As  lor  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  the 
Commission  a.sked  many  questions  in  regard 
to  their  diff.culty  in  recruiting  from  colleges 
.md  one  Commissioner  stated.  "I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  sending  recruiters  out 
really  looking  for  minorities."  The  Chairman 
asked  them  '  Do  you  give  th.e  Wonderlic  tost 
or  tlie  California  Maturity  Test  to  your  board 
of  directors?  Why  not'  Y'ou  give  them  to  all 
other  persons  entering  the  c-.mpany,"  The 
Chairman  ended  the  quesiionmE:  of  Pacific 
with  the  lollowing,  "Why  should  lilac'ks  or 
browns  bother  to  get  an  education?  They  will 
never  pet  on  the  'ooard  of  directors  or  on 
the  '.ice  presidential  level.  Who  needs  h.lgh 
falutin  education  when  you  can't  itiake  the 
crade?  Do  you  liave  any  average  whites  at 
the  bank?  Do  you  lilre  average  blacks  or 
bro'wns?  Or  only  super  blacks?" 

GENERAL     COMMENTS     MADE     BY     CHAIRMAN 
.M.EXANDER 

The  EEOC  Will  hold  hearings  v.ith  the  T-^x- 
tile  Industry  soon  as  a  follow  up  ui  the  i.ear- 
ings  held  In  1967  with  the  Textile  Industry. 

The  Chairman  made  numerous  references 
to  the  New  York  Hearing  held  In  January  cf 
1D68  and  Implied  that  the  EEOC  will'  lie 
returning  toon  to  hold  follow  up  liearings  m 
New  York  in  order  to  determine  If  substantial 
changes  have  cccurred  during  the  last  15 
months . 

The  Chairman  stated  a  number  of  time? 
that  the  EEOC  discovered  during  the  New 
Y'ork  hearings  that  Plans  for  Progress  com- 
panies were  the  pieatest  uiiderutlllzers  of 
minority  persons.  He  further  ftated  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  for  Plans  f  jr  Progresi 
companies  throughout  the  nation. 
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DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America  .^  greatest  oons  has  returned  to 
the  plains  of  the  Midwest,  having  con- 
cluded a  lifetime  of  seruce  to  his  coun- 
try. Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  General 
of  the  Army,  J4th  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  beloved 
men  in  .\inerica.  is  laid  to  rest  in  the 
heartland  of  the  Nation  he  served  and 
led. 

Future  historians  will  write  what  his 
deeds  and  accomplishments  meant  to  the 
world  We  of  this  t;ene;ation  were  too 
close  to  the  many  events  lie  helped  shape. 
His  leadership  of  the  diverse  elements 
in  the  Allied  armies  against  the  common 
aggressor  brought  victorv-  m  the  largest 
war  in  liistory.  His  later  leadership  as 
President  brought  us  throueh  a  difficult 
time  of  readjustment.  He  ended  a  bloody 
war  in  Asia;  he  made  the  first  stand  for 
cuTl  riehts  when  the  order  of  our  Hia;h- 
est  Court  was  ignored.  Now  the  work  for 
his  fellow  men  is  done  and  Dwisht  David 
Eisenhower  has  returned  to  the  native 
Kansas  he  loved. 

Not  only  does  every  American  feel  a 
personal  loss  at  his  passing,  but  the  whole 
world  mourns  the  death  of  this  good 
man  Hi.s  name  and  good  works  will  live 
m  ;i;.-to:  V 


REQUEST  FOR  FUNDS  FOR  NAVAHO 
COMMUNIT\'  COLLEGE 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
ni  :nv  cu;lr'at,'iie  from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Gold- 
w.^TER'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
remarics  which  iie  iiad  prepared  for  de- 
li', fry  in  the  Senate  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record  Fie  ::treatly  desired  to  be  here 
to  deliver  this  speech  on  behalf  of  a 
most  wortliy  undertaking  and  regrets 
that  he  is  unable  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NsvAHO   CoMMVNrry   College 
Statement  'oy  benator  GOLDWArrai 

rhe  purpose  ol  my  remarlts  on  this  occa- 
sion is  to  .icquamt  Congress  .ind  the  people 
of  the  country  with  one  of  -.he  most  con- 
structive .-\nd  inspiring  educational  projects 
'ver  undertaicen  by  .i  minority  group  In  the 
United  States. 

rhe  buoject  which  I  oring  ro  your  iiiten- 

•lon  Is  Thiit  o!  the  Navaho  Community  Col- 

■^ge    .1  unique  and  extremely  promising  en- 

erprise  w.^ich  was  launched  In  January  of 

als  ye.ir  with  the  best  wishes  md  prayers 

■  :'  all  .Americans  concerned  with  the  present 

pUghi  and  :uture  cori'lition  of  the  AmerlCiia 

Indian.  This  college  was  estaoUshed  by  the 

Navajo  Indians  themselves  on  a  dream  and 

I  shoestring.  It  is  .i  courageoos  undertaking 

■,^-hich  contains  many  of  the  aspiration*  of  « 

very   proud    and   deserving  segment  of  our 

population. 

The  Navaho  Community  College  la  the  first 
rollege  ever  located  on  .in  Indian  reserva- 
tion. It  is  the  Am  college  ever  to  be  con- 
iroUed  by  an  Indian  bo.ird  of  regents  .And 
It  Is  the  first  college  which  is  totally  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  Indian  students. 

The  College  is  located  temporarily  at  Many 
Farms,  .\rizona.  the  geographical  center  of 
:he  vast  Xavajo  reservation  which  compares 
in  sue  with  the  state  of  West  Virginia  The 
college  has  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
fhe  .Vavajo  Tribal  Council  which  has  given 
both  land  .ind  money  to  the  new  institution 
of  higher  education.  And  although  the  Nava- 
jo tribe  Is  supporting  the  college  to  the  full 


extent  of  Its  linanclal  capacity,  the  project 
requires  additional  help  from  government, 
private  foundations,  business  and  Industry 
and  Interested  Individuals 

Before  I  go  any  further,  .Mr  President,  let 
me  emphasize  that  the  Navaho  Community 
College,  while  It  will  he  designed  primarily 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Navajus.  will  also  be 
open  to  any  quall&ed  non-Indians  who  wish 
to  enroll. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  college  was 
a  courageous  iindertakine  launched  i.'n  u 
dream  and  a  shoestring.  The  dream  goes  back 
many  years  and  can  best  be  summed  up  as 
the  yearning  of  our  Indian  residents  for  a 
clear  and  positive  self-image,  and  a  clear 
and  positive  sense  if  Identity  It  represents 
the  Indians'  great  desire  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  individual  capacities  so  that 
they  can  function  In  their  own  culture  and 
in  the  complex  of  varied  cultures  which 
comprise  the  larger  socletv  of  man. 

The  shoestring  Is.  of  course,  hnanclal  lu 
nature  I  .im  sure  I  do  not  have  to  em- 
phasize here  the  fact  that  it  requires 
large  sums  of  money  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  today  to  sustain  an  educa- 
•:onal  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  The 
fact  that  the  Navaho  Community  College 
came  into  being  this  \ear  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  tietermination  and  help  of  the 
Navajo  Indians  themselves,  two  grants  from 
the  Donner  Foundation  and  a  two-year  n- 
iianclal  commitment  by  the  OtTlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  I  might  state  here.  .Mr 
President,  that  while  I  am  not  .in  admirer 
■  !  everything  done  by  the  OEO  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  assistance  to  the  Navaho  Community 
College.  I  believe,  is  <mc  of  its  worthiest  en- 
aeavors. 

With  the  .ibove  mentioned  help,  a  presi- 
dent was  named  and  a  Btari  assembled  to  per- 
mit the  college  to  open  its  doors  on  Janu- 
ary 20  of  this  year.  It  Is  situated  presently  In 
temporary  ciuarters  obtained  in  the  new 
Bureau  of  Indian  AHairs  High  School  at 
Many  Farms.  Tlie  college  wTll  share  this  ta- 
cUity  untU  June.  1970.  when,  hopefully,  it 
will  move  to  a  permanent  campus  on  a  2.000 
I'.cre  -ite  near  the  beautiful  Tsaile  Lake,  lo- 
cated about  a  thirty-mile  drive  from  Win- 
dow Rock,  capital  of  the  Navajo  reservation. 

.\t  the  present  time  the  coilesite  has  !30 
students  A  university  study  shows  that  this 
number  will  Increase  by  nt  least  four  times 
la  the  next  few  years  But  direct  financial 
help  19  needed  in  the  very  near  future  if  the 
new  college  is  to  make  the  most  of  its  flne 
beginning  and  start  construction  on  a  per- 
manent installation. 

Mr.  President,  those  most  directly  Inter- 
ested la  this  very  worthwhile  and  extremely 
uecesoary  project  have  surveyed  many  sug- 
i^estlons  on  ways  to  provide  adequate  financ- 
ing. It  IS  generally  understood  t.'-.at  the  Na- 
vajo Tnbc  cannot  begin  to  meet  this  heavy 
hnanclal  <;>bll(:ation  lt.»elf.  particularly 
wh;lf  .'.  continues  to  provide  for  'he  Navajo 
ie«.ervation — often  referred  to  as  "a  nation 
wuhm  a  nation  "  ConKequent'.y,  we  believe 
that  the  requirements  will  be  for  finan- 
cial from  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
rroni  private  sources. 

The  college  currently  Is  engaged  In  pre- 
senting a  request  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
riTi  Appropriations  for  n  "line  Item"  appro- 
priation to  permit  it  to  start  construction  at 
Tsaile  Lake  this  summer.  I  am  sure  this  body 
is  well  acquainted  with  my  long-held  views 
:n  opposition  to  federal  :ild  t^  education. 
However,  room  has  always  existed  for  excep- 
tions to  this  opposition,  particularly  In  the 
realm  of  higher  education  and  construction 
costs.  Added  to  this  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Indians  repreNent  a  'peclal  case  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Federal  Government.  .^  deep 
and  lasting  obligation  Is  Involved  here,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  dignity  and  the  honor  tif 
a  very  proud  and  worthy  people  These  peo- 
ple, the  American  InL:'ans.  need  leadership 
to  help  them  to  better  help  themselves  in  a 


changing  world.  And  In  this  connection  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  Is  better  designed  to 
provide  such  leadership  than  projects  such  as 
the  Navaho  Community  College.  I  might 
point  out  that  a  National  Indian  Leadership- 
Service  Institute  has  been  established  lu  the 
Navaho  Community  College  to  serve  this  very 
need. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  state  my  firm 
belief  in  the  merits  of  the  Navaho  Com- 
munity College  and  go  on  record  In  support 
of  an  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  It  la  Its  quest  fur  permanency. 
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A  MIRV  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  alihough 
the  country  and  the  Congres.s  are  legit- 
imately concerned  about  the  antibal- 
listic  mi.ssile,  another  weapon,  soon  to 
be  added  to  America  s  arsenal,  can  bring 
mankind  beyond  the  point  of  no  return, 
too. 

MIRV — multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  reentry  \ehicles — are  currently 
being  tested  and  soon  will  be  deployed. 

The  troublesome  feature  of  .MIRV  s 
is  that  they  may  have  a  danuerous  ellcct 
on  the  strategic  nuclear  balance.  The 
use  of  MIRV  mi.^siles  by  the  United 
States  may  cau.se  a  Soviet  reaction  that 
will  further  exacerbate  the  ohcady 
spiraling  armaments  race. 

This  IS  because  once  MIRV  i.s  deployed 
the  Soviets  will  not  know  how  many  in- 
dependently retargetable  missiles  loaded 
with  nuclear  warheads  we  will  liave. 
This  uncertainty  could  lead  the  Ru.ssians 
to  escalate  their  missile  buildinu  to  off- 
set our  new  pdvanccmenis.  In  tarn,  the 
Russians  mi^ht  develop  .MIRV's  causing 
the  LTnited  States  to  be  unsure  of  the 
Soviet  potential,  leadin.a  us  to  build  more 
weapons  to  combat  the  added  Ru.'^.sian 
threat — and  .so  we  will  !.;o  around  the 
mcrry-i;o-round,  continuing  to  aggra- 
vate the  already  delicate  balance  of 
power. 

Last  year,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  'Mr  McC.iRTHY'  called  for  an  in- 
ternational moratorium  on  all  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapon  systems.  It  seem.s  to  me 
that  Senator  McCarthys  proposal  has 
a  great  deal  of  persuasiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
proposal  and  .■several  newspaper  nrticles 
explaining  why  MIRV's  should  not  be 
deployed  now  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  toUows: 

Excerpt    Fro.m    Position    Paper    of    Eugene 
McCarthy.   Jct-t    10.    1968 

We  mu£t  seek  an  immediate  International! 
moratorium — a  freeze — on  the  number  and 
characteristics  of  strategic  weapons,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  Such  ,i  moratorium 
would  prevent  ABM  deplovments  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
mean  there  would  be  no  deployment  by  the 
United  States  of  new  offensive  ml.ssilcs.  for 
••xample  the  multiple  warhead  mls.slles, 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon.  The  tsovlet 
Union  In  turn  would  terminate  the  very  con- 
siderable expansion  of  Its  offensive  strategic 
program  that  Is  now  underway.  It,  is  particu- 
larly important  that  this  moratorium  come 
into  effect  beiore  there  is  any  major  ABM 
deployment  by  the  United  States  and  before 
the  Soviet  ABM  Is  extended. 

So  long  as  the  moratorium  Is  effective 
there  should  also  be  an  agreement  that 
there  shall  be  no  flight  testing  of  new  ICBMs. 


or  new  submarine-launched  missiles.  For- 
tunately It  appeiu-s  feasible  to  verify  com- 
pliance wltli  all  these  prohibitions — on  ABM 
deployment,  on  significant  new  offensive  mis- 
sile deployment  and  on  fight  testing  of  new 
dffenslve  iui.--.slle6 — without  there  being  any 
need  for  intrusive  verification  procedures. 
Both  sides  now  have  other  verification  capa- 
bilities, including;  observation  satellites. 
which  are  sufticlently  dependable  to  minimize 
the  risks  of  i^urnlflcant  undetected  evasions 
even  in  the  absence  of  specific  inspection 
agreements. 

As  an  inlti.il  step  toward  reaching  agree- 
ments 11  limit  strategic  armaments  we 
should  .announce  that  we  are  delaying  de- 
ployment i>:  :he  Sentinel  ABM  system  and 
the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  III  ICBM  pend- 
ine  .tpeedy  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
can  do  this  without  putting  our  security  In 
Jeopardy,  fcincc  neither  the  Chinese  nuclear 
threat  iieainst  which  we  are  deploying  Sen- 
tinel, nor  •.he  Soviet  .\BM  which  Is  the 
rationale  for  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
III  developments,  are  moving  ahead  per- 
ceptlblv.  At  the  very  Ic.iSt  we  would  be  de- 
ferrlna  rxpenditurcs  In  a  year  when  our 
economy  Is  tonously  .^trained;  and  If  our  re- 
straint .=hould  promote  an  agreement  on 
strategic  forces  we  would  have  gained  greatly 
from  our  umlaterial  Initiatives  In  this  area. 

As  part  of  a  freeze  on  strategic  offensive 
and  deiensive  systems,  we  should  also  seek  an 
intcrnaiionril  .:greement  to  prohibit  both  de- 
velopment and  deployment  ol  new  intercon- 
tinental bombers.  Compliance  in  this  case 
too  could  be  easily  verified. 

Following:  .\  treeze  nn  sir.itegic  offensive 
systems  and  .-^BMs,  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment t.-i  reduce  the  number  of  strategic 
weapons.  Reaclilns  agreement  on  this  point 
may  be  more  cufhcult  !)ecause  of  the  prob- 
lems of  establishing  the  levels  to  be  retained, 
and  balancing  dLssimilar  weapons  systems. 
Reductions  of  ttratesic  .systems  to  very  low 
levels  will  !je  extremely  difficult  and  we 
should  not  nuke  the  mistake  of  believing 
otherwi.sc.  It  will  be  necessary  but  not  easy  to 
persuade  all  countries  having  nuclear  weapon 
I'.ipabilities  vi  accede  to  s-uch  agreements.  It 
will  also  i)e  di.T.cuIt  to  secure  agreement  on 
the  intrusive  inspection  procedures  that  will 
be  necessary.'  when  the  retained  levels  are  bo 
low  that  small  evasions  could  atTect  the 
•■^trateelc  balance.  These  problems,  liowever, 
are  not  lieyond  solution  i:'  tliey  are  not  be- 
yond political  will. 

.\  freeze  on  strategic  deliverv  systems  and 
.\BMs  should  significantly  reduce  the  mlli- 
t.iry  demand  for  production  of  additional 
nuclear  warlieads.  and  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  agree  finally  to  prohibit  further  produc- 
t.on  ol  fissionable  material  for  military  pur- 
poses. Such  nn  nereoment  too  could  be  veri- 
fied without  intrusive  iiispection.  It  would 
require  merely  the  same  Internauonal 
.Momic  Energy  Agency  controls  on  reactors 
md  on  the  facilities  that  are  used  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 


{From  the   New  York  Times,  August   1968] 
Decision  cn  the  MIRV 

Twf  nty-'hree  years  ago  this  week  the  world 
entered  the  nuclear  weapons  era  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Ever  since,  Washington 
has  been  torn  between  the  temptation  to 
maintain  and  exploit  f.s  lead  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  nuclear  supcrlprity  would  become 
me.minL-less  when  b^th  Russia  and  the 
United  .'!^rates  had  the  capability  to  destroy 
each  other  resardiess  of  which  attacked  first. 

That  moment  lias  \o-nz  since  arrived.  Yet, 
just  as  momentotis  talks  ta  curb  nuclear  mis- 
siles impend  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton, President  Johnson  is  under  pressure 
from  his  military  advisers  to  initiate  a  vast 
new  expansion  of  .American  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles.  .And  no  cne  doubts  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  follow  suit. 

The  trigger  for  this  new  venture  into  over- 
kill  would   be  provided   by   going  ahead  on 


schedule  this  month  with  tlie  first  full-sys- 
tems flight-test  of  tlie  revolutionary  nuclear 
warheads  known  as  MIRV  i  Multiple  Inde- 
pendently Tarceted  Re-entry  Vehicles).  Pro- 
totype versions  of  the  two  new  missiles  de- 
veloped as  MIRV  carriers  for  tlie  iiineteen- 
seventles — tlie  subm.irine-laiinched  Poseidon 
and  silo-based  Mlnuteman  III — will  Ret  tiieir 
Initial  fllcht  tests  at  Cape  Kennedy  next 
week.  But  whether  MIRV  will  also  be  tested 
on  these  flights  has  now  been  classified  secret. 

Even  without  tlie  expansion  tliat  MIRV 
would  represent,  tlie  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon of  the  arms  race  already  lias  given 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
nuclear  forces  tliat  former  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  describes  as  "(zreatly  in  excess"  of 
security  needs.  Mure  serious  still,  nuclear  es- 
calation has  foreclosed,  one  by  one.  tlie  pos- 
sibilities of  ever  petting  the  atom  under 
control. 

The  failure  to  agree  to  ban  tests  n:  H- 
bombs  before  1952-54  and  of  intercon.tmenta! 
missiles  before  1958-CO  has  not  only  Increased 
the  nuclear  danger  but — hy  shortening  re- 
action time  from  many  hours  to  a  low  min- 
utes— has  also  made  arms  control  far  more 
difficult.  A  major  watershed  was  passed  in 
1955  when  defense  scientists  ol  East  and  West 
conceded  tliat  no  means  of  international  in- 
spection any  longer  ciuld  lind  concealed 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  warheads.  Ever  since,  it 
has  been  possible  to  control  only  delivery 
systems. 

Now.  Russia's  reaction  to  American  testing: 
and  deployment  of  MIRV  cjuld  make  control 
of  delivery  systems  as  difficult  Cis  control  of 
nuclear  bombs.  In  the  MIRV  era,  no  satellite 
will  be  able  to  count  whether  a  Soviet  mis- 
sile carries  five  or  fifty  warheads.  And  there 
Is  a  greater  risk. 

Small  and  highly  accurate.  MIRV  warheads 
win  be  far  more  effective  against  enemy  mis- 
sile Eilos  than  existing  weapons.  This  qual- 
ity, plus  MIRV's  ability  to  overwhelm  missile 
defenses,  could  lead  tlie  Soviet  Union  to  turn 
away  from  undercround  silcs  toward  mobile 
land»based  ICBMs.  These  would  be  about  as 
Invulnerable  to  MIRV  attack  as  Polaris  sub- 
marines, but  clieaper  to  build  and  easier  to 
deploy. 

And  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  line. 
Satellites  can  count  Polaris  submarines  at 
sea.  But  even  with  on-site  inspection  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  number  oi  mobile  missiles 
on  land  could  never  be  known  witii  certainty. 
With  no  realizable  means  to  turn  down  the 
arms  race. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Awz.  5.  :068) 
DEI.AY  THE  MIRV  Tests 

There  is  a  kind  of  "mad  momentum"  In- 
trinsic in  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry,  former  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara said  not  long  ago.  If  a  weapons  svstrm 
works  and  works  well."  he  added,  "there  Ls 
strong  pressure  from  many  directions  to  pro- 
cure and  deploy  the  v  capon"' — whetlier  or  not 
It  is  needed. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  only  explanation  for  the 
danger,  discussed  elsewhere  on  this  page,  that 
the  United  States  this  month  may  take  i:self 
and  Russia  into  a  "MIRV  era"  tliat  would 
multiply  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  nianytold 
on  both  sides — nist  as  Soviet-.American  talks 
to  curb  the  missile  race  are  about  to  open. 

The  revolutionary  nuclear  v.-ar.heads  known 
as  MIRV — Multiple  Independently  Tanretcd 
Re-entry  Vehicles — were  developed  to  enabl',' 
the  United  States  to  overwhelm  a  heavy  na- 
tionwide Soviet  anti-miESile  system.  But  Rus- 
sia so  far  is  limiting  its  missile  defense 
coiictructlcn  to  tiie  Moscow  area,  where  it  Is 
proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace.  It  may  have 
decided  that  neither  Russia  nor  the  U3.  can 
build  an  effective  missile  deie:;se  that  the 
other  could  overcome.  Yet  America's  $4-bll- 
lion  MIRV  program  is  moving  ahead  un- 
changed. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  McNamara  ha.s  re- 
vealed, already  has  a  nuclear  arsenal  "greatly 


in  excess"  of  prudent  security  need  because 
It  overestimaied  Soviet  missile  plans.  It  h.as 
2.200  separately  deliverable  warheacLs  In  its 
alert  forces  and  a  total  of  4.200  in  all.  three 
to  four  times  as  many  .a.s  the  Soviet  Union. 
Delivery  of  only  400  warheads  on  Soviet  t;ir- 
^•cts  would  Inflict  74  nUllion  fatalities  and 
wipe  out  three-fuiu-Uis  cf  Soviet  Industry. 

There  ciearly  is  no  need  right  now  to  "take 
tiie  irreversible  steps  that  the  first  MIRV 
!lieht-test  this  montli  would  represent.  The 
.American  lead  in  MIRV  development  of  two 
years  or  more,  the  slowdown  in  Soviet  anti- 
missile deployment  and  the  imminent  Soviet- 
American  talks  cry  out  for  a  few  months 
delay. 

The  .MIRV  era  would  have  a  dangerous 
destabilizing  cilect  on  the  .strategic  nuclear 
b.Uance — one  that  would  be  distinctly  un- 
favorable  to  America  as  well  a.s  world  so- 
' "irity  interests.  It  would  rule  out  an  e.irly 
missile  freeze.  And  it  would  enormously 
•  ■implicate  arms  control  Inspection  problems. 
inakinj  a  comprehensive  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  far  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
passible, for  the  next  Administration  to 
..chieve.  History  will  not  c-.isilv  forgive  such 
.1  mindless  acceleration  of  the"  arms  r.ice. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  31,   1968] 

Halti.ng  Missile  Dlplovment 
^  •^:enaujr  .McCarthys  proposal  that  the 
United  States  delay  deployment  of  new  of- 
lensive  and  (ielensive  strategic  missiles 
pending  "speedy  agreement"  on  a  mutual 
niorauirlum  with  the  .Sov-.et  Union  places  the 
problem  in  proper  perspective. 

The  objective  would  be  to  achieve  the  mis- 
sile freeze,  which  W.i.=hinston  i^nd  Moscow 
iiave  agreed  to  negotiate,  before  rather  than 
alter  a  v.ast  new  expansion  ol  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems  on  botii  sides.  .Such  expansion 
v.ould  be  both  expensive  and  dangerou.s.  and 
it  would  greatly  com.plicate  the  projected 
Soviet-.Amerlcan  negotiations.  It  Is  tlierefore 
highly  desirable  in  the  initial  talks  v.irh 
Moscow  to  seek  a  quick  agreement  on  mutual 
restraint  v.nile  the  compreiiensive  negotia- 
tions go  forward. 

.A  delay  in  .American  nusslle  deplovment 
until  this  approach  cm  be  explored  wnth  the 
Soviet  Union  would  dramatize  the  need  for 
.1  r.apid  reciprocal  move  by  .Moscow;  a  um- 
:  tcral  Amicncan  standstill  obviouslv  could 
not  cijntmue  indtiinitcly. 

The  :.IcCarthy  position  pajser,  which  was 
prepared  by  two  f  jrm.er  Presidential  science 
advisers — Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky  of  Har- 
vard and  Dr.  Jerome  Wicsner.  provost  of 
Massacliusetts  I.istitute  of  TcclmoloRv — 
arirues  that  such  a  standstill  would  not  jeop- 
ardize .American  security.  It  would  apply 
to  the  Sentinel  antimissile  system  and  tiie 
Poseidon  and  Mintiteman  III' offensive  mis- 
siles. The  fact  that  the  House  lias  iio-.v  fol- 
lowed  the  .~enate  in  approving  funds  for 
Sentinel  deployment  does  not  obligate  the 
Administration  to  begin  construction  im- 
mediately. 

Neither  the  Chinese  nuclear  threat 
."•gainst  which  v.e  are  depitying  Sentinel  nor 
the  Soviet  antibalUstic-missile.  which  is  the 
rationale  for  the  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman 
in  deployments,  are  moving  ahead  percepti- 
bly." the  McCarthy  paper  observes. 

The  danger  in  lotting  the  iiUssile  race  go 
on  during  a  prolonged  negotiation  is  evident. 
The  introduction  of  sophisticattKi  missile  de- 
fense systems  and  new  offensive  missiles 
equipped  witli  multiple  warheads  c.iuld  de- 
=-.roy  the  strategic  stability  that  now  exists. 
That  stability  results  from  the  presenc?  on 
both  sides  of  invulnerable  deterrent  forces 
cap.ible  of  absorbing  a  surprise  attack,  then 
striking  back  in  retaliation  with  devastating 
effect.  The  new  weapons  systems,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  r.i'se  fears  on  both  sides  that 
tl-.e  oiiier  .may  be  atlileving  a  cap.ibllity  for  a 
•jireemptive  attack.  In  crises,  there  would  be 
tlie  temptation  to  l.uinch  a  first  strike. 
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The  mutual  moratorium  Senator  McCarthy 
pr<ipos«!  tn  head  off  this  danger  would  freeze 
the  number  ind  characteristics  of  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  at  their 
present  level  Both  sides  would  halt  anti- 
missile deployments  The  United  SUtes 
would  cease  deployment  and  flight-testing  of 
new  offensive  mls-slles.  such  as  Pnseldon  and 
MInuteman  III  The  Soviet  Union  would  do 
the  same,  terminating  the  conslderahle  ex- 
pansion of  it5  offensive  strategic  |)rogram 
that  hM  been  underway  Development  and 
deployment  of  new  intercontinental  Ixsmbers 
would  also  be  prohibited 

Subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  weapons 
would  be  more  difficult  to  ichleve,  since  in- 
trusive inspection  would  be  needed  and 
agreement  on  retained  levels  of  arms  would 
not  be  eiisv.  But  a  freeze  of  present  weapons 
could  be  monitored  by  satellite  reconnais- 
sance without  intn.i8lve  onslte  verlftciition 

Would  the  Soviet  Union  respond  to  this 
propoeal  tor  quick  agreement  ^n  a  mutual 
moratorium  as  a  prelude  to  a  comprehensive 
treaty  No  one  can  say.  But  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rtnd  out  before  another 
upward  spiral  m  the  missile  race  Is  iniuated 

I  From    the   New   Yf  rH  Times.   Aug    5     1968! 
MIRV  s  First  Tfstand  the  Missox 
Freeze 
(By  Robert  Klelman) 
Impending  talUs  with  Moscow  on  the  curb- 
ing  of    nuclear   missiles   confront   President 
Johnson   with  a  conundrum   as  complex  as 
any  he  has  faced  m  the  White  House;   Can 
the  arms  race  be  slowed  down  by  speeding  It 

"^The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  want  to  go  ahead 
this  month  as  scheduled  with  the  first  flight- 
tests  '.t  the  revolutlonarv  MIRV  i  Multiple 
Independently-Targeted    Re-en-.ry    Vehicles) 

warheads. 

The  Arms  CXintrol  .aid  Disartnament 
Agency  with  some  miUtarv  as  well  .ts  civilian 
support  m  the  Defease  and  State  Depart- 
ments, favors  a  delay  Postponement  of  the 
test  series  is  urged  until  taUs  with  the  Rus- 
sians reveal  whether  a  missile  freeze  be- 
fore, rather  -haji  after,  entry  into  the  MIRV 
era'    Is  possible. 

President  Johnson  reportedly  Is  convinced 
that  MLRV  development  and  moves  to  deploy 
the  ■thin"  Sentinel  antibaUlstlc  missile 
iABMi  system  are  what  have  brought  Mos- 
ruw  after  a  17-raonth  delay,  to  accept  nego- 
•lations.  But  the  MIRV  lest-senes  would 
-.ike  the  world  past  a  point  of  no  return  la 
the  arms  race  that  would  certainly  compU- 
cate.  probably  delay  and  possibly  doom  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  missile  ceilings 

At  present,  many  experts  believe,  a  missile 
freeze  could  be  verihed  by  satellite  recon- 
naissance and  jther  unilateral  intelligence 
means  ABMs.  offensive  missile  silos  and  Po- 
laris submarines  at  sea  could  be  counted 
with  AUtficlent  .iccuracy  to  detect  large-scale 
evasion  that  might  seriously  upset  the  stra- 
tegic bvilance 

But  satellite  observation  could  not  tell 
whether  a  MIRV-tlpped  missile  carried  five  or 
fifty  nuclear  warheads.  In  the  MIRV  era — 
If  It  cannot  be  headed  off— verincatlon  of  a 
missile  freeze  might  require  'n-slte  Inspec- 
tion far  more  intrusive  than  any  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  willing  to  contemplate 

The  negotiations  would  also  be  hindered 
by  the  rapidly  spirallng  missile  race,  which 
would  threaten  the  stability  of  mutual  de- 
terrence that  now  exists  MIRV  would  enable 
the  new  silo-bosed  MInuteman  III  and  <ub- 
m:irine-launche<l  Poseidon  missiles,  each  to 
deliver  ?.  ro  12  rniclear  warheads  on  3  to  12 
widely  separated  targets 

On  the  average,  by  one  calculation,  the 
number  of  separately  targeted  warhead* 
mounted  on  the  I.TIO  American  •strategic  of- 
fensive missiles  could  be  multiplied  per- 
haps slxfrld  to  over  10.000.  A  *lmUar  expan- 
sion of  Russia's  deliverable  warheads  iiuuld 
be  possible    With  missile  accuracy  Increas- 


ing and  missile  defenses  Introducing  other 
i.incert.ilnties.  fear  nn  l>oth  sides  that  the 
other  was  achieving  a  pre-emptive  capability 
could  lead  In  a  crisis  to  a  shoot-flrst  psy- 
chology. 

What  risk  'j  there  In  holding  up  the  MIRV 
tests?  MIRV  was  developed  to  overwhelm  a 
heavy  nationwide  Soviet  missile  defense  But 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  Is  still  limited  to  the 
Moscow  area  ,ind  is  proceeding  very  slowly 
there. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reportedly  argue 
that  Moscow  might  drag  out  the  missile  talks 
tor  the  two  venrs  it  would  need  to  prepare 
Its  own  MIRV  tests  Meanwhile,  the  tripling 
of  Russia's  land-based  offensive  missile  force 
that  has  been  under  way  could  be  completed 
That  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  parity  with 
America's  1.054  MInuteman  and  Titan  II  mis- 
siles, but  not  with  the  U  S  Polaris  force  of 
(356  ni.sslles. 

Essentially,  the  Joint  Chiefs  feel  that  the 
United  States  should  maintain  Its  arms  lead 
by  going  ahead  with  MIRV  ,md  a  heavy 
missile  defense  They  ask  rigorous  on-site 
inspection  for  any  ml&sile-freeze  pact. 

How  will  President  Johnson  decide'  His 
.arms  control  advisers  would  seek  agreement 
with  Moscow  nrst  on  measures  they  feel  can 
be  verified  adequately,  despite  JCS  objec- 
tions, without  intrusive  on-site  inspections. 
That  might  permit  an  early  mutual  mora- 
torium on  further  deployment  of  ABMs  and 
i  >ffensive  missiles. 

There  is  more  controversy  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  satellite  and  peripheral  radar  verl- 
ticatlon  of  a  MIRV  test-ban:  a  small  amount 
of  inspection  could  increase  confldence  But 
Russia  IS  believed  to  be  two  >ears  or  more 
from  a  MIRV  test  .ind  this  question  could 
well  be  left  for  the  next  .Administration  to 
decide 

What  must  be  decided  now  is  whether  to 
foreclose  options  for  the  next  President — and 
lor  future  generations  if  Americans — by 
night-testing  MIRV  before  exploring  the 
issue  with  the  Russians.  To  do  so  would  prob- 
ably assure  Moscow's  decision  to  develop  and 
test  Its  own  MIRV  before  accepting  a  missile 
freeze  Soviet  development  of  mobile  land- 
based  .ntercontmental  missiles — safe  from 
American  MIRV  attack  but  far  more  difficult 
than  MIRV  for  arms  control  inspection — 
might  also  be  stimulated  And  chances  un- 
doubtedly would  he  fnded  for  President 
Johnson  before  leaving  oiflce  to  obtain — or  at 
least  prepare — n  moratorium  that  would 
freeze  missile  deployment  at  present  levels 
pending  negotiated  reductions 


ROGER  L.  aiEVENS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Roger  Ste- 
vens was  named  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Ails  on  March  11. 
1965,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowTnent  for  the  Arts  on  September  29. 
1965.  Many  are  the  complaints  today 
that  he  has  not  been  renamed. 

To  say  his  original  appointment  to 
these  posts  was  a  wise  decision  is  an 
understatement.  Royer  Stevens  has  de- 
voted enormous  effort  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  arts  program.  And 
more  importantly,  he  has  achieved  re- 
markable results  despite  the  fact  that  the 
funds  needed  to  laiKicli  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram many  of  us  envisaged  wiien  the 
'.egislation  was  passed,  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
closely  wath  Roger  Stevens  in  develop- 
in?  these  programs,  in  the  words  of  Rob- 
•^rt  E  Lc-f.  bid  h:m  an  nlTertlonate  iaie- 
well,  but  only  as  a  full-time  Federal  ad- 
minlbtralor.  For.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
creativity  and  force  will  contmue  to  be 
feit.  perhaps  even  more  .strongly,  by 
those  engaged  in  artistic  activity  in  this 


country  now  that  he  is  a  private  citizen 
and  not  bound  by  adminl.';trative  and 
bureaucratic  con.siaeratiun.s 

Many  outstanding  program.-  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  C'uuiic:!  on 
the  ArUs  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  .-\rts  under  the  chairman.sliip  of 
Roger  Stevens.  His  track  record  i.s  an 
enviable  one.  I  would  like  to  note  .some 
of  it; 

Fir.'^t  Durinp:  fiscal  years  1966,  1967. 
and  1968.  the  Endowment  made  approxi- 
mately 800  grants  for  a  total  Federal  in- 
vestment of  S13  3  million:  inoieover. 
this  S13  3  million  in  Endowmt  nt  moneys 
directly  riicouraged  the  investment  of 
over  .$32  million  from  other  .sources  for 
suppoit  of  the  arts. 

Second.  As  a  result  of  the  Endowment's 
activities,  the  first  maior  national  artists' 
liousing  center  in  the  United  States  and 
the  largest  in  the  world  will  open  next 
year. 

Third.  Forty-nine  States  and  four 
territories  have  now  established  arts 
councils  with  the  a.ssi.stance  of  Federal 
funds  provided  on  a  matchinc  basis. 
The.se  State  councils  are  now  engaged  in 
support  of  protects  and  productions 
which  brine  the  arts  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This  program,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  basic  legislation  cstab- 
lishinp  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  partnerships  that  could  be 
imaiiined.  The  degree  of  interest  it  has 
engendered  has  been  remarkable  and 
for  the  first  time  the  arts  are  beini:  sup- 
port("d  in  States  and  communities  on  a 
fully  cooperative  basis  with  the  Federal 
Government  To  my  mind,  no  current 
procram  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
achieved  .such  widespread  results  at  such 
a  minimal  P'ederal  investment. 

Fourth  There  has  been  established  an 
American  FMlm  Institute.  This  organiza- 
tion was  proposi.d  by  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  when  he  sitmcd  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  Until  its  crea- 
tion, the  United  States  was  the  only 
"civilized"  nation  without  .such  a  film 
organization.  As  the  result  of  S2  6  million 
provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Endowment,  an  additional  S2.6  mil- 
lion was  raised  from  film  companies,  dis- 
tributors, and  other  corporations  allied 
with  the  film  industry.  The  institute  i.s 
artictively  engaged  in-  Film  preservation 
activities;  the  development  of  the  film 
audience;  improving  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional training  opportunities  for  film- 
makers in  the  United  States;  the  produc- 
tion of  short  films  which  provide  an  out- 
let for  experimentation  ..nd  change  by 
film  artists:  the  publication  of  additionnl 
film  literature;  and  the  production  of 
feature  motion  pictures  whereby  new 
filmm.akers  can  create  motion  pictures 
that  might  not  ordinarily  be  made. 

Fifth  Readings  in  poetry  have  been 
brought  to  students  and  teachers 
thr'^ughout  the  country.  This  program 
has  been  received  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  The  response  on  the  part  of 
.-tudenrs  hns  been  1  ttlc  sliort  of  lemaik- 
ablc.  Poets  visiting  the  high  schools  have 
Sx'cn  mobbed  by  students  who  want  more 
of  the  readings  and  resultant  discus- 
sion.s. 

Sixth.  The  Endowment  has  entered 
into  a  partnership  with   the   -'Unerican 
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National  Theater  and  Academy — 
ANTA — which  has  made  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  a  first-class 
fully  operational  Broadway  theater 
which  will  be  used  by  nonprofit  theat- 
rical organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try Before  this  facility  became  available, 
such  groups  did  not  have  an  opportimity 
to  meet  t!ie  severe  tests  of  critics  and 
audiences  to  be  found  only  in  New  York 
City. 

Seventh.  Laboratory  theaters  have 
been  established  in  Providence.  New  Or- 
leans, and  Los  Angeles.  This  project, 
conceived  in  cooperatioii  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  enabled  profes- 
sional theater  companies  to  perform 
clas-sics  of  dramatic  literature  in  produc- 
tions of  the  highe.st  quality  for  second- 
ary school  students:  at  the  same  time 
the  plays  are  being  studied  in  the  class- 
room.s.  Over  a  3 -year  period,  approxi- 
mately 302.500  high  school  students  in 
Providence.  Los  Angeles,  and  New  Or- 
leans have  been  brought  to  the  thea- 
ters— more  than  90  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  one  of  the.se  cities  had  never 
seen  live  theater — and  the  impact  of  the 
stage  productions  had  brought  to  life 
the  plays  which,  without  the  excitement 
provided  by  hve  theater,  might  have  re- 
mained nothing  more  than  words  on  a 
page.  Enthusiastic  reactions  of  both  the 
teenagers  and  their  teachers  to  the  pro- 
ductions have  led  to  altered  attitudes 
and  unprecedented  enthusiasm  toward 
dramatic  literature  among  these  "ex- 
Ijosed"  individuals. 

Eighth.  In  the  summer  of   1968,  the 
P'lndowment    made    c rants    to    16    cities 
for  inner  city  arts  programs  with  match- 
ing funds  being  provided  by  the  cities 
themselves.  Two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars m  private  contributions  generated 
a  Federal  investment  of  a  like  amount 
which  in  turn  resulted  in  a  SI. 2  million 
program  in  those  cities.  The  Endowment, 
in    cooperation     with     the     President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  played  a 
part  in  drawing  into  active  participation 
thousands  of  America's  inner-city  resi- 
dents who  were   involved   in   numerous 
arts  activities  and  workshops,  many  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  This  Endow- 
ment pro'-;ram,  when  mentioned  together 
with  another  pilot  project  which  is  stim- 
ulating arts  activities  in  five  small  rural 
communities   with   populations   ranging 
from  1.150  to  8.800.  illustrates  the  Coim- 
cll's  and  fne  Endowment's  determination 
that  the  arts  not  be  the  province  of  the 
urban  wealthy  alone,  but  that  they  reach 
into  and  enrich  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
Ninth.  The  individual  grants  program 
of  the  Endowment  has  been  truly  out- 
standing.   Hundreds    of    visual    artists. 
V.  rilers,  choreographers,  and  other  young 
artists  of  high  potential  have  received 
financial  assistance  to  encourage  them  to 
keep  working  in  their  areas  of  Interest. 
The  Nation's  artistic  future  depends  on 
the    enrcuraeenient    rnd    assistance    of 
.'ich.  :ndi\idual.s.  If  they  are  forced  to 
find  financial  support  outside  the  area  of 
their  artistic  interests,  they  will  be  lost 
to  us  forever.  One  fact  has  become  clear, 
without  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
WPA  during  the  depression  to  our  artists 
this   counti-y    todav   v  ould   be   far,   far 
poorer  culturally  tlian  it  is. 


Tenth.  Another  exciting  new  partner- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  arts  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  Endowment  and  the 
AFL-CIO's  Council  lor  Scientific.  Pid- 
fessional.  and  Cultural  Employees.  Funds 
are  used  to  establish  arts  demonstration 
projects  ill  four  major  American  cities  m 
cooperation  with  union  locals  and  com- 
munity arts  organizations.  Whole  new 
segments  of  the  population  will  be  in- 
volved. Another  pro.icct  alone  these  lines 
will  enable  Oakland  University  in  Roch- 
ester, Mich.,  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Automobile  'Workers  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  in 
an  experimental  audience  development 
program. 

The  foregoing  was  a  short  recitation 
of  some  of  the  activities  and  programs 
sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Roger  Stevens.  His  work  lias  beeii  truly 
outstanding.  I  am  sorry  that  its  value  has 
not  been  really  recognized  in  his  own 
countiT.  Abroad,  the  name  of  Roger 
Stevens  is  equated  with  Ktr.-eeing  \isio:: 
in  aesthetic  endeavors.  However,  on 
Capitol  Hill  he  has  been  vilified  as  well 
as  praised.  Our  Nation  gained  a  dedi- 
cated and  wise  public  servant  and  c  debt 
has  accrued  which  has  been  neither  ac- 
knowiedged  and  can  never  be  repaid. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  Roger  Stev- 
ens has  been  and  is  an  honored  counselor 
and  trusted  friend.  I  hope  some  day  his 
fellow  citizens  asain  may  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  his  services.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure  from  public  serv'lce, 
I  say  a  heartfelt  thank  you  and  all  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  LEON  PA- 
NETTA  AS  HEW  CI'VIL  RIGHTS 
CHIEF 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read,  over  the  weekend,  that 
Mr.  Leon  Panetta,  formerly  a  ler^islative 
assistant  on  the  staff  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Senator  Tom  Kuchel,  had  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Ofiice  for  Ci\il 
Rights  of  the  Department  ol  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  is  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  compliance 
program  authorized  by  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI.  of 
course,  is  the  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  programs  or  activities  which 
discriminate  on  the  ba^.s  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

The  HEW  title  \T  compUance  activi- 
ties— particularly  the  school  descgretia- 
tion  program — have  been  the  center  of 
considerable  controversy  in  recent  weeks. 
I  think  much  of  the  controversy  might 
well  have  been  avoided  if  the  new  ad- 
ministration had  been  clear  at  the  outset 
about  i".s  commitment  to  carr>-  out  the 
title  VI  compliance  pro^-ram  m  the  area 
of  elementar>'  and  secondary  education. 
There  remains  today  p.  great  deal  ci  con- 
fusion among  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  interested  in  this  proL'ram  about 
the  intentions  of  this  administration. 
I  hope  I  am  correct  in  interpreting  t'ae 


appointment  of  Mr.  Panetta.  who  worked 
as  a  member  of  Senator  Kuchel  s  staff  on 
civil  rights  legislation,  as  an  affirmative 
sign  that  tile  administration  does  intend 
to  carry  out  an  effective  title  XT  school 
desegregation  program.  It  is  good  to  know 
tnat  the  Director  of  this  program  wtII  be 
a  man  with  the  backsround  of  Mr. 
Panetta. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  limes  article  on 
Mr.  Paneita's  appointment  be  printed  in 
liie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  lUfiR.'VL  I.s  Given  Civil  Hichts  Post — Finch 

.\:l.f.     Negoti.ites     Flan     tor     Misbissippi 

l.-.ir.GRATION 

I  By  Rov  Reed  I 

Washington.  M.irch  2'J. — Leon  E.  Panetta. 
a  C'tlifornia  liberal,  hr.s  been  named  director 
of  the  Office  i')r  Civil  Rights  In  the  Depari- 
iiient  01  Health.  Education,  and  V.'ella.'c 

Mr.  Panetta.  \^■ho  Is  white,  will  replace  Dr. 
L:oyd  R.  Henderson,  who  has  been  acting 
director  since  t!ie  resignation  ol  Mrs.  Ruby 
Martin,  a  Neuro.  March  10. 

The  new  director  has  been  special  a.wistant 
lor  civil  rights  to  Robert  H.  Finch.  Secretary 
(.■f  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  that  role,  he  has  been  involved  in  nego- 
tiations with  .'^juthern  school  officials  on 
knotty  desegrcgauou  problems. 

His  lirst  action  as  director  was  to  negotiate 
a  desegregation  plan  for  the  South  Panola 
Schocl  District  at  Batesville.  Miss. 

S<:>uth  Panola  was  one  of  five  Southern 
districts  that  won  60  extra  days  from  Mr. 
r.:-.rh  ii<  pT'xiuct  an  acceptable  plan  before 
hnaliy  losing  Federal  funds  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  l'J64  civil  rights  law. 

Only  one  oiher  district.  Martin  County, 
K.C..  among  the  five  have  developed  an  ac- 
ceptable plan.  It  was  accepted  Feb.  27.  over 
the  objection  of  some  department  officials 
that  It  was  of  questionable  educational  value. 

South  Panola,  in  Intense  last-minute  nego- 
tiations with  Mr.  Panetta.  a^;reed  to  inte- 
grate all  Its  schools  beginning  with  1970-71 
school  year. 

SINGLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

All  high  school  students  are  to  attend  a 
single  school,  elementary  and  Junior  hl:rh 
schools  are  to  be  zoned  to  require  students 
go  to  the  schools  nearest  their  homes,  and 
i.icultles  are  to  be  desecre^ated 

For  the  1969-70  school  year,  the  school 
ijoard  agreed  to  assign  at,  least  20  per  cent  of 
The  Negro  students  to  formerly  all-white 
>.  hods. 

The  bDard  agreed  not  to  dismiss  any  Negro 
toucliers  because  of  the  desearegation  It  also 
.•^-treed  to  "take  steps"  toward  faculty  descgre- 
LMtlon  next  f.Tll. 

Mr.  Panetta  was  pleased  with  the  plan. 
He  said  the  South  Panola  school  board  had 
a  riit^cult  problem  becau.se  the  district  has 
.1  56  per  cent  Negro  enrollment.  Southern 
•vhites  have  been  particularly  reluctant  to 
int<>grate  where  they  are  outnumbered  by 
Negroes. 

Three  other  districts  will  apparently  f  ir- 
foi'  tlieir  funds  either  becatise  of  litudequate 
ti'.ans  or  because  they  have  submitted  no 
plans  a:  all.  They  are  Barnwell  County  Dis- 
trict No.  45  in  South  Carolina,  AbreviUe, 
t;.C..  and  Water  Valley,  Miss. 

DEEP    COMMITMENT 

Mr.  Flitch  said  in  announcing  Mr.  Paneita's 
appointmctit  that  the  new  director  had 
"clearly  demonstrated  h.is  deep  commitment 
to  strong,  f.'-lr  and  rational  enforcement  of 
the  19(34  Civil  Rigi'.ts  Act." 

Mr.  Finch  has  been  tinder  pressure  from 
some  liberals  to  make  clear  l^'s  cwn  com- 
mitment   to   the   enforcement   cf   the    civil 
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rlghta  law.  which  prohibits  discrimination 
In  schools  and  other  areas.  His  (granting  of  a 
60-clay  erace  period  to  the  Hve  Southern  dis- 
tricts—  rhe  first  major  civil  rights  action  of 
the  Nixon  Administration — was  denounced 
by  liberals  as  a  relaxation  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedure 

Mr.  Panetta.  30  years  old.  was  legal  counsel 
and  legislative  aide  to  former  Senator  Thomas 
H  Kuchel.  the  liberal  California  Republican, 
until  this  year. 

He  worked  m  the  clvU  rights  area  in  Mr. 
Kuchels  offlce.  And  he  helped  draft  the  1968 
open  houslne  bill. 

He  ^ew  up  In  southern  Cnllfomla  He  was 
graduated  with  honors  In  1963  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara  Law  School,  where  he 
was  editor  of  The  Law  Review 

CAROLINA    PLAN    IN    TROt'BLE 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Martin  County  de- 
sesrregatlon  plan  seems  to  be  in  trouble.  Ne- 
ifroes  nre  complaining  that  all  the  Integration 
13  cine-w;iy.  vilth  Negro  students  going  to 
predominantly  white  schools  .ind  no  white 
students  going  to  predominantly  Negro 
schools 

Whites  are  unhnppy  wlt.l  it.  tx)  Martin 
Countj  has  an  active  Ku  Klux  Klan  A  white 
private  school  Is  being  formed. 

A  proposed  bond  issue  designed  to  build 
two  new  public  schools  Is  under  ;ittaclc  from 
segregationists  and  antltax  elements. 

Desegregation  can  continue  without  the 
two  new  buildings,  but  the  process  would  be 
slmpllfled  with  them 


IZ.\AK  WALTON  LJKAGUE  EXDORSES 
BIG   THICKET  N'AITONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH  Mr  Picsident, 
the  Izaak  Walton  Leacue  of  America  is 
a  well-known  and  hiahly  respected  or- 
ganisation that  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
In  July  1968,  at  it5  national  convention 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  adopted  a  resolution  supporting 
the  establishment  of  a  Bi?  Thicket  Na- 
tional Reserve  of  approximately  100.000 
acres"  This  prestigious  organization 
has  .^een  'he  significance  of  the  unique 
and  beautiful  Big  Thicket  area  in  south- 
east Texas,  and  has  lent  its  support  to 
S.  4.  my  bill  to  establish  a  Bic  Thicket 
National  Park  of  not  less  than  100.000 
acres. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  entitled  "Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Re.<ierve."  adopted  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  on  July  12. 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd.  as  follriws: 

Bio  Thicket  National  Preserve 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  region  of  south- 
east Texas  contains  a  number  of  outstanding 
natural  areas  of  great  scientific  value.  Includ- 
ing rare  and  endangered  species  such  as  the 
Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  and  ?reat  recrea- 
tional potential,  if  established  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  contiguous  environmental  sys- 
tem: .nd 

Whereas,  separate  tracts  and  inierconnect- 
ing  land  and  water  systems  are  now  proposed 
as  a  national  preserve,  but  are  threatened  by 
logging  operations,  housing  developments 
and  drainage  projects  which  would  spoil 
highly  desirable  recreational  resources  and 
Irreplaceable  natural  areas,  and  which  would 
create  problems  oX  sUtation  in  the  waterways 
of  the  area;  and. 

Whereas,  a  number  of  private  Interests 
have  expressed  favor  for  supplementing  the 
several  preserve  areas  In  the  Big  Thicket  with 
recreational  waterways  and  forested  corridors 


connecting  those  areas,  thereby  setting  aside 
a  more  complete  land  and  water  system  than 
Isolated  and  vulnerable  parcels  could  pro- 
vide:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  t>ie  l:aak  Walton  League  of 
ArntTica  xn  convention  assembled  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  tfiis  12th  day  of  July.  2^68.  That 
support  Is  hereby  expressed  for  establishment 
of  a  Big  Thicket  national  preserve  of  approx- 
imately 100.000  acres,  based  upon  a  plan 
which  will  preserve  the  most  ecologically  sig- 
nificant natural  are.M.  create  public  riverway 
ajid  recreational  Interconnecting  corridors 
between  the  nature  preserves  along  the 
Neches  River,  Village  Creek  and  Pine  Island 
Bav.  and  which  would  establish  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  In  a  selected  area  of  the  Big 
Thicket  now  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days  I  think  all  of  us  have  come 
to  realize  more  fully  mst  how  much  our 
34th  President,  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, was  respected  and  revered  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  peoples  of  all  nations  America 
is  mourning  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  one  of  its  best 
loved  Presidents.  Thousands  came  to  pay 
their  last  respects — to  join  in  a  final 
salute — to  this  gallant  soldier  whose 
leadership  in  tune  of  war  and  later  in 
quest  of  a  lastmg  peace  lias  had  sreat 
impact  un  our  Di-mocracy  The  tragedy 
of  President  Eisenhowers  death  has 
touched  manj-  nations,  for  he  was  really 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Born  in  Texas  and  reared  in  Kansas, 
he  was  a  neighbor  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  to  Okla- 
homans  He  \lsited  with  us  a  r.umber 
of  times,  always  fnendly,  courteous,  and 
helpful,  and  we  shared  the  pride  in  his 
achievements. 

Tlie  bravery  and  imtailinK  good  humor 
that  he  displayed  in  his  last  days  was  a 
reflection  of  the  great  courage  and  dedi- 
cation that  marked  his  entire  life. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  trusted  and 
respected  by  his  fellow  men  because  he 
was  decent  and  upright  and  honorable, 
and  because  he  trusted  and  respected  his 
fellow  men.  We  v.il'.  mi.ss  him  deeply. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    .STRONG    COAL 
MINE  S.At^TY  LAW 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  has  almost  com- 
pleted its  hearings  on  various  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  sponsor  of  S.  1300,  the  administra- 
tion bill.  I  hope  and  believe  that  within  a 
very  short  time  the  subcommittee  will 
complete  its  deliberations  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  so  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  and  health  of  thousands  of  coal 
miners  throughout  the  Nation.  For  my 
part.  I  shall  certainly  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  the  committee  reports  out  a  bill 
which  will,  at  long  last,  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  tools  it  needs  to  remedy  a  cen- 
tury of  neglect,  neglect  which  has  caused 
death  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
coal  miners  and  injury  and  crippling  dis- 
ability from  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis, commonly  called  black  lung,  to 
thousands  more. 


Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  matjazine  of  March  31,  1969.  con- 
tains an  article  wntt»n  by  Bon  A  Frank- 
lin, the  Appalachian  regional  corrc- 
sixindent  of  the  Time.s.  which  states  the 
case,  in  the  stronge.st  po.s.sibk'  terms,  for 
an  effective  Federal  coal  nane  salely  law. 
I  nsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord, 
as  follows: 
More  Than    120.000  Mi.ner.s  Have  Died  Vio- 

;  ently  —  the  sca.vdal  of  death  a.nd  injury 

IN  THE  Mines 

I  By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

"Of  the  54  men  in  the  mine,  only  two 
who  happened  to  be  in  some  crevices  near 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  escaped  with  life. 
Searly  all  the  tnternal  works  of  the  mine 
iicre  bloicn  to  atoms  Such  teas  the  force 
n/  f'le  explosion  that  a  basket  then  descend- 
ing, containing  three  men.  icas  blown  near- 
Iji  100  fret  into  the  air.  Two  tell  out  and 
uere  cru'ihed  to  drath.  and  a  third  remained 
in.  and.  with  the  basket,  was  thrown  some 
70  to  80  fret  from  the  shaft,  breaking  bath 
}i:s  legs  and  arms." 

These  sentences  matter-of-factly  describ- 
ing the  pulverization  of  a  shift  c;  cnal  min- 
ers, including  the  three  men  grotesquely 
orbited  cut  of  the  mine  shaft  a.s  if  liiunched 
from  a  missile  rilo,  nre  irom  the  first  de- 
tailed record  of  an  American  n;ine  disaster. 
Antiquity  probably  explains  the  nursery 
rhyme  quality — "two  fell  down  and  broke 
their  crowm  .  .  ."  For  this  carlle-it  remem- 
bered mine  catastrophe.  In  the  Black  Heath 
pit  near  Richmond,  Va.,  occurred  March  18, 
1839. 

A  primitive  time,  no  doubt.  The  nation 
was  then  so  new  that  Martin  Van  Bureii. 
',varmlng  his  feet  at  the  c():il-burnln;r  prates 
In  the  White  House,  was  the  first  President 
to  have  been  born  a  United  States  citizen. 
The  daguerreotype  was  introduced  here  that 
year  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  while  awaiting 
the  Issuance  of  a  patent  rn  Lis  tolepraph. 
Half  the  coal-producing  states  were  not  yet 
in  the  Union 

The  coal  mines,  on  the  threshold  of  fuel- 
ing a  manufacturing  explosion  that  wa.s  t.j 
maJte  this  country  an  unmatched  Industrial 
power,  produced  barely  one  million  tons  in 
lH.3a.  less  than  1  5(X)th  i. :  the  output  today. 
lu  the  absence  of  all  but  the  crudest  tech- 
nology, men  relying  on  the  death  flutter- 
Ings  of  cnged  canaries  to  warn  them  of  im- 
mment  suffocation  obviously  would  die  in 
the  mines  Som.e  mines  employed  suicidal 
specialists  known  as  "cannoneers,"  whose 
mission  was  to  crawl  along  the  tunnel  floors 
under  a  wet  canvas  before  a  shift,  igniting 
"puffs"  of  mine  gas  near  the  roof  with  an 
upraised  candle.  Dead  niir.ers  were  not  even 
counted.  Their  enormous  casualty  rate  was 
;;ot  archived  until  less  than  100  years  ago. 
A  glimpse  into  this  dim  crevice  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  history  is  necessary  to  put 
into  perspective  the  myths  and  realities  of 
the  men  who  work  la  the  nunes  today.  For 
the  real  story  of  coal  Is  not  its  multiplying 
inanimate  statistics — tons  and  carloadlngs 
and  days  lost  in  strikes.  It  is  the  a^'ony  cf 
those  men — a  tale  as  old  as  Black  Heath  and 
one  that  is  so  full  of  extravagantly  evil 
personalities  and  atrocious  acts  that  Charles 
Dickens  would  have  loved  to  tell  it.  For 
behind  and  beneath  the  mountains  of  the 
Appalachian  coalfield,  miners  have  remained 
since  Black  Heath  the  most  systematically 
exploited  and  expendable  class  of  citizens 
(With  the  possible  exception  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  Negro)  in  this  country. 

The  story  at  last  may  have  an  un-Dlcken- 
sian  ending  For  now,  coal  mlntrs  r.in  .=ee 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  In  this  1969 
spring,  130  years  after  the  Black  Heath  disas- 
ter, the  mining  industry  may  finally  agree  to 
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pay  the  mode.st  cost  of  keeping  Its  work  force 
.illve,  (jI  abandoning  tlie  embedded  idea  that 
men  are  che.iper  than  coal.  And — small  plt- 
i.tnce — we  may  all  be  Involved  In  helping  pay 
what  it  costs  to  write  this  long  delayed  post- 
script to  tlie  industrial  revolution:  the  price 
i>f  bringing  miners  into  the  liOth  century 
rrobably  will  appear,  as  we  shall  see,  as 
iionnles  on  our  electric  bills. 

In  the  context  of   techiiological  advance- 
;:ient  1;;   nearly   every  other  area  of  human 
interprlse.  very  little  has  changed  for  men 
who  go  clown  to   the  mines  In  shafts.  Only 
:.jur  months  ago,  78  coal  miners  were  trapped 
and  killed  below  ground  In  West  Virginia  In 
lie  (>i   tiie  most  volcanic  eruptions  of  ex- 
plosion  and   lire   in   the  memory   of  Federal 
.•nine  li.spcciors.  As  at  Black  Heath,  the  ex- 
plosion at  tlie  Consolidation  Coal  Company's 
:;7-square-mile   No.   9    mine   at    Farmlngton, 
\V.   Va  .  a. most  certainly   w.is  caused  by   an 
unltion   of   methane  tz&s.   a  volatile,  highly 
:l:unmablc.    u.'iually    odorless    and    invisible 
:,:,drocarbon  g.is  liberated  from  virgin  coal. 
At  Consol  No.   9.   a  modern,  "sale"  mine 
operated  by  one  o:  the  wealthy  giants  of  the 
industry,  the  diUly  methane  emission  was  8 
inlUion  cutjic  feet,  enough  to  supply  the  heat- 
ing and  CvK'kmg  needs  of  a  small  city  11  It 
were  captured  and  sold.  The  explosion  hazard 
was  dealt   with   there  a.s   it    is   generally   in 
iiiinins  today,  by  only  modestly  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  than  those  at  Black  Heath. 
Fresh  air  Is  drawn  into  the  mines  by  giant 
tins  and  circulated  and  directed  constantly 
tnrouch  the  honeycomb  of  tunnels  by  means 
•  if   doors,    ducts   or    sometimes    by    curtains 
caJled    brattices    (miners   call   them    "brad- 
■.ishes"i.  The  intake  air  is  supposed  to  dl- 
.ute  and,  by  law.  "render  h.irmless  or  carry 
■  way"  the  methane  and  liold  the  mine  at- 
•iiosphere  to  less  than  the  legal  limit  of   1 
:  er  cent  gas.  Unless  coal  dust  is  mixed  with 
1' — In    which   case    the   explosion    threshold 
irops  sieniftcantly — methane  will  not  isnite 
r  explode  in  cjncentrations  c-:  less  than  5 
■)er  cent.  Miners  live  and  die  t'xlay  on  a  mar- 
■m   o:   4   percentage   points— or  less   if  coal 
lust  is  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  is  known  that  the  giant  electric  mining 
:nachines  lu  use  for  the  last  20  years — ma- 
hines  that  chew  up  and  claw  coal  from  the 
,ice  with  rotary  bits  the  .--i/e  oi  railroad 
■.vheels — rliurn  up  an  Immense  amount  of 
,iust.  Tlie  machines  have  water  sprays  to 
-.ettle  the  dust  But  the  machines'  r^pid  r<ite 
f  advance  through  the  seam  also  liberates 
.nuch  methane. 

The  tirst  etiplosion  at;  Consol  No.  9  came 

•,t  5:25  A.M..  Nov.  20,  durin.:;  the  c.iteye  shift. 

It  was  a  day  alter  the  p.i.ssage  over  northern 

West  Virginia   of   a   cold   tront   accompanied 

">y  an  abrupt   drop  in  barometric  pressure. 

la  the  primitive  mythology  of  mine  safety, 

these  natural  events — the  arrival  cf  cold,  dry 

ur   and   a   banimeirlc   low.   which   increases 

the  methane  liberation  In  a  mine — have  been 

ssociated  for  years  with  disasters.  The  leg- 

••ndar\    L'reat  mine  explo.'^ions  irom  Monon- 

.■ah  and   D.irr  in   1907.  R.ichel  &  Agnes  In 

:i)08  and  on  up  to  Orient  No.  2  in  1951.  have 

ccurred  in  November  and  December  and  In 

tild,  dry  weather.  The  dry  air  riehumidifies 

I  mine  and  sets  coal  dust  in  motion. 

Every  fall  through  10t)7.  the  United  Mine 
A'orkers  Journal  had  published  a  fraternal 
v.arning  to  union  brothers  to  observe  special 
lecautlons  in  "the  explosion  season."  But, 
.0  research  having  been  done  in  a  century 
t  surh  meteorolosical  coincidences,  the  in- 


■  One  example  of  the  retarded  technology 

f  mine  safety  is  that  miners  testing  for  gas 

ill  rely  today  on  the  Glame  safety  lamp  of 

-ir   Humphrey    Davy,    perfected    more   than 

:iO  years  ago.  The  safety  lamp  is  rugged  and 

ife'lf  useti  properly,  but  it  requires  highly 

rtilled  operators  to  read  It  accurately,  and 

sen   its   accuracy   is  no   more  than  half  a 

,'orcentage  point^or  10  per  cent  of  the  mar- 

■;n  between  survival  and  explosion. 


dustry  can  and  does  take  no  account  of  what 
it,  therefore,  regards  as  a  folklore  factor — 
which  might  Interfere  with  production.  The 
U.M.W.  Journal  had  not  got  around  to  run- 
ning the  1968  warning  when  Consol  No.  9 
blew  up.  "We  hgured  afterward  it  would  be 
no  use,"  a  Journal  editor  said  later. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  death  befell  the 
78  men  In  No.  9.  Miners  who  survive  the 
shock  wave,  heat  and  afterdamp  i  carbon 
monoxide)  of  an  underground  explosion  are 
instructed  to  barricade  themselves  in  piK>d 
air,  if  any,  and  await  rescue.  But  during 
the  nine  days  and  nights  that  rescue  teams 
stood  by  helplessly  on  the  surface  at  F\irm- 
Ington,  there  were  at  least  16  further  ex- 
plosions in  the  mine.  The  first  blast  had 
burst  up  600  feet  through  the  port.ils  and 
ventilation  shafts,  blowing  Uie  internal 
worlcs  of  the  mine  to  atoms  and  knocking 
out  ventilation  circuits.  At  the  top.  the  n.ain 
Shalt  became  tlie  muzzle  o!  a  mammoth 
subterranean  cannon.  The  massive  head- 
irame.  a  trestled  structure  of  ijridge-size 
st«el  I-beams  that  supported  the  main  hoist, 
was  blown  apart.  Fur  days,  a  bmiinc  plume  o: 
poisonous  black  smoke  alternately  belched 
from  the  shaft  and  then  unaccountably  re- 
versed its  flow  and  Inhaled,  bnrstinc  lorth 
again  with  renewed  detonations  below. 

Finally,  on  Nov.  29,  all  five  shaits  and 
portals  at  the  mine  were  sealed — capped  and 
made  airtight  with  t^ns  of  rock,  steel  and 
concrete.  Not  for  months,  until  engineers  are 
certain  that  restoring  ventilation  will  not 
reignlte  coked  embers  and  trigger  the  mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  methane  collecting  m 
the  primordial  atmosjJhere  below,  will  Farm- 
ington's  dead  be  disinterred  from  their  g.issy 
t-'rave.  The  same  mine  v.a.f  sealed  frr  more 
ti'.an  a  year  following  a  less  violent  explosion 
in  1954  that  killed  IG  men  (including  one. 
Black  Heath-style,  topside  near  the  mine 
mouth  I ,  the  hres  continued  to  burn  in 
.-caJed  sections  of  tlie  mine  even  after  pro- 
ditction  wa-=  resumed. 

If  entomljlng  a  mine  fire  to  control  it 
jnems  primitive  in  this  tiay  of  chemical  fire 
lighting  acents  and  automatic  deluge  sjjrink- 
ler  systems,  it  is  fii'uristic,  compared  with 
the  industry's  performance  in  disaster  prc- 
vntion.  There  have  been  profitable  tech- 
nological advances  in  the  extr.iction  of  coal 
from  the  seam,  and  today  the  industry  1:^; 
<m  the  brink  of  such  a  long,  secure  produc- 
tion boom  that  big  oil  companies,  with  some 
of  the  sharpest  eyes  for  markets  and  proflts 
in  the  business  world,  are  buying  up  and 
merging  with  coal  companies  at  a  rapid  rate. 
But  production  economies  in  the  past  have 
more  often  than  not  been  at  the  exoense  of 
human  economies,  and  Big  Oil  may  be  sur- 
I-nsed  to  find  itself  s.iddled  with  coal's  amaz- 
ing insensitivlty  to  mayhem  and  death.  It 
was  the  fatalistic  acceptance  of  Farmington 
mrjre  than  the  disaster  itself  (President 
Nixon  has  since  criticized  this  acceptance 
I.:  death  as  "as  much  a  part  o;  the  job  as 
the  t(X)ls  and  the  tunnels"  i  that  finally 
.-tarted  the  minc-salety  revolution. 

At  f.rst,  at  the  daily  post-explosion  news 
c  'Hferences  in  Consols  ctnderblock  company 
.-tore  near  Farmingiou  (many  miners  are  still 
icday  in  debt  to  their  employers'  merchan- 
dising subsidiaries  for  nearly  a  Itill  piycheck 
before  they  are  p.iid).  William  Poundstone, 
Consol's  executive  vice  president  for  mining 
operations,  insisted  that  the  mine  w;is  "only 
technically  gassy."  W.  R.  Park,  a  senior  Fed- 
eral mine  inspector  familiar  for  years  with 
the  mine,  insisted  It  was  "extremely  gassy." 
:.nd  John  Roberts,  a  Ccnsol  ptiblic  relations 
man,  called  it  "excessively  gassy."  Roberts,  a 
master  of  malapropism  who  greeted  the  news 
corps  before  one  vlgU  news  conference  by 
::';king  Cheerily,  "Are  all  the  bodies  here?" 
also  described  the  No.  9  explosion  hazard  as 
'something  that  we  have  to  live  with." 

Then  came  the  parade  of  VIP  's.  U.M.W. 
president  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  came  to  the 
mine  head  not  only  to  congratulate  Consol 


on  being  "one  of  the  better  companies  a--  iar 
as  cixjperation  and  safety  are  concerned.  '  but 
to  add  that  if  this  "sale"  mine  blew  up,  'you 
can  Imagine  what  the  rest  are  like."  "As  long 
a:s  v.e  mine  Coal,"  said  Boyle,  the  philo- 
sophical miners"  ombudsman,  "there  is  al- 
ways this  inherent  dancer  of  explosion."  The 
then  assistant  Secretary  of  tiie  interior  J. 
Cordell  Moore,  the  departments  top  minerals 
n.an.  Hew  up  from  Washinct<.in  to  a- id  that 
'  imiortunately— we  don't  understand  why 
these  things  happen — but  tlicy  do  happen," 
and  to  venture  that  "the  company  here  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  make  this  a  safe 
mine."  (In  fact.  Moore's  own  Bureau  oi  Mines 
had  reported  substandard  rock  dustinc  at 
Consol  No.  9 — tlie  most  basic  o:  explosion- 
prevention  measures  involves  rendering  coal 
dust  inert  with  ti5  per  cent  crushed  lime- 
stone— m  all  24  oi  its  inspections  tlicre  since 
1963.  The  bureau  had  cited  No.  9  for  25  other 
safety  violations  since  December.  1966.  Moore 
jirobably  saw  nothing  unusual  In  that  be- 
cause violations  are  the  norm  in  most 
mines.) 

Hulett  C.  Smith,  then  the  Governor  of 
West  Virpinia,  also  stood  before  the  television 
c.uneras  and  observed  mere  in  sadness  than 
in  anprer  that  "we  must  recognize  that  this  is 
a  hazardous  business  and  what  h.as  occirred 
here  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  being  a  miner." 
With  that,  the  fuse,  delayed  so  long,  finally 
blew  in  Washington.  The  then  Secretary  of 
th.e  Interior.  Stewart  L.  Udall.  after  eight 
years  of  more  C'  aicern  for  California  redwoods 
than  for  miners,  denounced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  coal  mining — the  technological  and 
moral  systems — .is  "unacceptable."  As  an 
astonished  lapnan,  Udall  noted  that  Consol 
WMs  mining  "in  an  area  that  really  is  a  low- 
grade  gas  held"  and  that  "obviously  it  is  not 
a  solution  that  is  completely  adequate  to 
dilute  the  gas  by  pumping  m  air."  Within 
three  weeks.  Udali  summoned  a  national  coal- 
.s.ifety  conference  which  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  amazing  gatherings  in  bureau- 
cratic history.  In  a  Soviet-style  mood  of 
confession.  Udall  publicly  admitted  that  "we 
ha\e  accepted,  even  c.ndoned,  an  attitude  of 
f.itallsm  that  belongs  to  an  age  darker  than 
t'ne  deepest  recess  cf  any  coal  mine.  At  every 
level  of  responsibility,  from  the  individual 
miner  to  tlie  highest  councils  of  Government, 
we  have  looked  with  horror  on  the  specters 
of  death  and  disetise  that  haunt  our  mines. 
Then  we  have  shrugged  our  .shoulders  and 
said  to  ourselves.  Well,  coal  mining  is  an 
inherently  hazardous  business'  or  "It's  too 
b.id.  of  course,  but  as  long  as  coal  is  mined 
men  Inevitably  will  die  underground."  These 
easy  rationalizations  are  no  longer  acceptable 
in  this  time  m  history." 

The  snibborn  Black  Heath  Evndrome— so 
costly  In  human  life  and  so  profitable  to  the 
indastry— finally  w.is  broken.  Within  a  week. 
Bureau  cf  Mines  Director  John  F.  O'Leary, 
on  the  job  one  month,  issued  orders  to  his 
inspectors.  They  were  to  cease  immediately 
siving  prior  notification  of  impending  in.spec- 
tions  to  the  operators,  a  practice  known  for 
years  to  encourage  a  sudden,  temporary  kind 
of  mine  housecleaniug  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inspector — "baking  a  cake,"  one  inspector 
c.illed  it.  They  were  t.i  cease  reviewing  mine 
violation  reports  with  owners.  Where  viola- 
tions occurred  involving  imminent  danger 
of  explosion,  they  were  no  longer  merely  to 
write  them  down  as  before,  they  were  to  close 
the  mine.  The  l:st  was  startling  for  what  It 
said  about  past  practices. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  Is  more  gripping— 
the  penny-pinching,  corner-cutting  and  prof- 
iteering v.-aste  of  human  I'.fe  in  nunes  still 
operated  today — Black  Heath-style — with 
bland  abandon  of  what  the  U.S.  Bureau  cf 
Mines  calls  "ordinary  regard  for  safety,"  or 
'he  callous  result,  the  history  cf  human 
carnage  in  the  mines.  The  record  to  date, 
even  the  most  contemporary  chajjters  of  it.  is 
appalling.  In  the  100  years  that  partial  rec- 
ords of  fatal  mine  accidents  have  been  kept 
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(the  early  figures  are  Incomplete)  more  than 
120.000  men  have  died  violently  in  coal  mines, 
an  average  of  100  every  month  for  a  century 
The  total  does  not  include  those  who  died 
of  what  passes  for  "natural  causes"  In  worlt 
that  Ls  as  notoriously  hazardous  to  health  as 
It  Is  to  life  and  limb  Today,  among  men  aged 
60  to  64.  t.i-  -natural"  death  rate  of  miners 
IS  el^ht  times  th.ii  of  worlcers  in  any  other 
industrial   Liccupatlon 

Chronic  lung  disease  may.  In  fact,  turn 
out  to  be  a  far  worse  killer  of  miners  than 
accidents  The  U  S.  Public  Health  Service.  In 
unfinished  research  that  is  25  years  behind 
completed  medical  findings  In  British  mines, 
has  recently  documented  that  coal  dusl — 
not  the  rock  dust  associated  (or  decades  with 
miners'  silicosis — has  become  perhaps  the 
pre-eminent  threat  to  survival  m  the  mines. 

.\  prevalence  study  completed  In  1965 
found  that.  conservat:velv.  100.000  active  and 
retired  American  coal  miners  suffered  from 
the  progressive,  gasping  breathlessness  asso- 
ciated with  prolonged  Inhal;  non  vt  fine 
coal  dust,  a  condition  Itnown  i  f rom  autopsy 
observation  I  us  ■blacJc  lung"  or  pneumocon- 
iosis The  U.M  W  estimates  that  tn  the  20 
yeajs  that  electric  mining  machines  have 
been. churning  up  greater  and  greater  clouds 
of  dust  at  least  one  million  men  have  been 
exposed  to  an  occupational  disease  whose 
ravages  do  not  stop  with  removal  to  a  dust- 
free  environment. 

The  black-lung  hazard— as  the  coal  indus- 
try ;ind  physicians  In  its  employ  constantly 
point  out — IS  as  yet  a  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  uncertain  threat  to  life  It  Is 
real  enough  however  to  have  caused  more 
than  30.000  West  Virginia  miners,  normally 
among  the  last  in  the  industry  to  engage  in 
wildcat  strikes,  to  walk  nff  their  j  ibs  for 
three  weeks  in  February  of  this  year  to  de- 
mand that  the  State  Legislature  include 
black  lung  in  the  list  of  Injuries  and  diseases 
for  which  disabled  miners  are  eligible  to 
collect  workmen's  compensation  beneflts. 
Until  then,  only  three  ccal-producing  states — 
Alabama.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — au- 
thorized workmen  s  compensation  payments 
(generally  financed  by  the  industry i  to 
black-lung  victims,  and  only  Pennsylvania 
h.is  paid  any  claims,  i  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
benefits  are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  not  the 
Industry  which  may  explain  how  the  legisla- 
tion survived  there  Coal  has  a  history  of 
very  aggressive  lobbying  to  protect  us  eco- 
nomic interest  i 

In  West  Virginia's  Statehouse  last  month, 
a  doctor  testifying  in  support  of  the  indus- 
try's proposal  of  further  medical  siudle.s  of 
black  lung  before  changing  the  rompensa- 
tlon  law  ■  In  haste. "  charged  that  Drs.  I.  E. 
Bu3.  Donald  L.  Rasmussen  and  Hawey  Wells, 
the  three  crusading  physicians  in  that  state 
who  had  galvanized  the  miners  to  strike  for 
health  reiorm.  had  done  more  damage  as 
"alarmists'  than  the  disease  itself.  There  was 
nothing  more  pathetic,  the  lachrymose  Indus- 
try witness  testified,  than  a  coal  miner  told 
to  quit  the  only  work  he  knows  Just  because 
he  IS  a  little  breathless.  It  was  a  Dlckensian 
performance. 

The  coal  operators,  or  some  of  them,  have 
taken  the  position  that  pneumoconiosis  does 
not  exist.  But  sudden  violence  In  the  mines 
has  bten  documental  monotonously  vlnce 
Black  Heath.  Last  year,  alone.  309  miners 
died  In  accidents — "needlessly.  "  according  to 
O'Leary.  the  new  :ind  aggressively  saleiy- 
consclous  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — 
and  the  niiners'  death  .md  injury  rates,  al- 
ready the  highest  of  any  industry,  are  on  the 
rise  this  \ear. 

The  Injury  teveritg  rate  In  mines,  also  the 
highest.  Is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
lumbering,  nearly  Jour  times  that  cf  truck- 
ing. Since  records  of  nonfatal  .iccldents  be- 
gan to  'le  archived  In  1930.  the  number  of 
men  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled 
digging  coal  has  risen  to  1  5  million  Today. 
.1  miner  surviving  a  lifetime  In  coal    (and 


there  Is  one  chance  In  i2  that  he  will  not) 
can  expect  three  or  four  lost-time  Injuries, 
not  counting  one  chance  In  6  or  10  serious 
and  eventually  f.itnt  lung  disease 

.Mining,  like  prnstltiulnn.  Is  one  of  the  old- 
est nccupatlons  In  the  world  and  Is  probably 
as  Impossible  to  stop  Prom  the  beginning. 
C'lal  ha.s  ijeen  ii  curse  on  the  land  Irom 
whence  It  came,  blighting  the  landscrtpe  with 
strip  mines  and  culm  banks  and  polluted 
streams,  extracting  for  absentee  owners  vast 
lortuiips  ironi  App  ilaohian  states  tli.it  are 
today  synonymous  with  poverty,  and  plung- 
ing generations  Into  despair 

But  the  scandal  of  gratuitous  death  and 
injury  In  the  mines — almost  all  of  It  recng- 
nl2<»d.  as  the  Interior  Department  report  put 
it  recently,  as  the  result  of  the  operators' 
"tendency  to  cut  safety  corners  when  profits 
are  low  and  Ignore  good  safety  practices 
when  profits  are  high" — has  finally  reached 
the  point  at  which  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion In  Washington  Is  talking  about  limiting 
coRl  production  to  save  lives. 

In  testimony  this  month  supporting  the 
sudden  rush  of  mine-safety  bills  In  Congress 
following  the  explosion  at  Farmlngton.  this 
radical  notion  was  put  forth  by  none  other 
than  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J 
Hlckel.  "It  Is  clear  that  our  society  can  no 
loneer  tolerate  the  cost  In  human  life  and 
human  misery  that  Is  exacted  In  the  mining 
of  tills  e^>sentlal  fuel"  Hlckel  said  "Unless 
we  find  ways  to  eliminate  that  Intolerable 
cost,  we  must  inevitably  limit  our  mining  of 
coal,  which  has  an  almost  Inexhaustible  po- 
tential for  Industrial,  economic  and  social 
good." 

Republican  coal  barons  must  have  rolled 
m  their  graves  Even  from  Democratic  Ad- 
mlnUtraUons.  this  most  destrtictlve  of  in- 
dustries had  never  received  such  a  radical 
warning  In  fact.  Democrats  In  Congress  have 
been  the  protectors  of  the  Industry's  eco- 
nomic Interests  over  the  survival  Interests  of 
Its  workers 

In  1941,  at  the  end  of  three  decades  during 
which  miners  died  at  an  average  rate  of  bet- 
ter than  2.000  a  year,  a  series  of  terrible  dis- 
asters which  had  killed  276  men  during  the 
closing  months  of  1340  finally  forced  pi^sage 
of  the  so-called  Coal  Mine  Inspection  and 
Invesueatlon  .Act  It  was  conceded,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  timidly  put  It  then,  that 
=  peed  of  operation  and  demand  for  maxi- 
mum tonnage  at  a  minimum  co.st  resulted  In 
a  neglect  of  ordinary  safety  measures." 

la  1941.  when  technology  in  the  United 
States  had  advanced  to  the  threshold  of  the 
a.tomlc  era.  the  gross  and  calculated  neglect 
of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  fowder-house 
atmosphere  of  coal  mines  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  barely  half  the  underground 
coal  miners  had  been  equipped  wnth  battery- 
powered  electric  c.ip  lamp=.  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  absence  of  spark 
hazards.  Incredibly,  the  rest  still  wore  car- 
bide lajnps,  which  gave  their  light  by  gen- 
erating acetylene  gas  and  emitting  an  open, 
two-inch  Jet  of  flame 

In  1941.  half  the  mines  still  used  unstable 
black  powder  for  blasting  nther  than  the 
safer  "permissible"  explosives  recommended 
for  30  year.s  by  the  bureau  The  carbide  lamps 
were  handy  for  lighting  fuses  Some  mines 
l:ad  .idvmccd  ti  the  employment  nf  "shot 
ftrers,"  solitary  men  whose  Job  was  to  shoot 
clown  the  drilled  coal  after  everyone  else 
had  left  the  mine  It  was  a  concession  to 
modernity.  If  the  mine  blew  up.  only  one 
man  was  lost. 

Everyone  knew  lhf»t  disasters  could  be 
stopp<^.  "In  view  of  the  present  knowledge  of 
preventinir  explosions,  disasters  are  inexcus- 
a'ole  and  discredit  the  mining  industry."  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  &\:d  In  1940  Everyone  knew 
that  more  Improvements  in  the  feeble  state 
mining  laws  were  being  blocked  than  passed 
3ut  Congress  heeded  the  Industry's  states' 
rights  argument.  The  1941  act  pave  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  first  time  authority 


t'l  filter  and  inspect  mines  and  write  reports 
containing  noncompulsory  safety  recom- 
mendations, but  no  powers  of  enforcement 
I'he  stales  would  take  care  of  that 

Since  l'.>10.  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  w.is 
established,  us  engineers  have  been  testing 
and  recommending  to  the  industry  as  ap- 
proved or  disapproved — as  "permlsfilble"  ir 
nonpermisslble"  (words  that  convey  more 
authority  than  the  bureau  had  then  or  h  i^s 
txlay  to  require  their  use) — a  whole  range  ■  : 
mining  equipment,  including  explosives  niid 
electric  wiruiK,  lights,  drills,  cutting  ma- 
chines .ind  haulage  devices.  Such  safe'v- 
deslgned  m.ichlnery  is  obviously  the  key  t 
liisuster  prevent. on  in  mines  full  of  a  mixture 
if  .nflammable  methane  g.is  and  explosive 
co.ll  dust 

Ifet.  nearly  half  the  explosions — 835  miner? 
dead — between  May.  1341.  when  the  burena 
got  Its  .luthority  to  Inspect  and  recommend 
and  July.  1952.  when  Congress  next  amended 
the  mine-Safety  law.  were  caused  by  electric 
arcs  from  nonpermisslble  mine  machinerv 
Most  of  the  rest  Involved  nonpermisslble  - 
but  Still  not  Illegal — use  of  explosives. 

Unbelievably,  when  the  misnamed  Federil 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952  finally  emeri;f  c 
Irom  t;ie  coal  lobby's  permissible  cuttinu- 
machine,  it  contained  a  "grandfather  clause 
which  allowed  the  Indefinitely  continued  u  e 
Lf  knowingly  dangerous  nonpermisslble  ele  - 
t.-lcal  machinery  "if.  before  the  elective  d.ue 
of  th.s  section  .  .  the  operator  of  such  mir.- 
owned  such  equipment  .  .  or  had  ordercci 
such  equipment."  The  law  also  set  up  twi 
cl.'isses  of  mines — jj  issy  and  nonja?sy — and  :t 
stretched  the  loophole  for  nonpermisslble 
equipment  even  further  for  the  85  per  cent 
.jf  nUne  owners  lucky  enough  to  meet  the 
nongassy  st.andard. 

In  effect.  Congress  told  the  mine  operators 
that  'if  you  were  creating  an  avoidable  ex- 
plosion hazard  before  we  passed  thl.s  law.  it's 
all  r.ght  to  go  on  doing  so  until  the  dangerous 
machinery  wears  out"  Today,  this  mean.s 
that  spark-hazard  machines — some  of  tliem 
rebuilt  twice  and  three  times  over  under  the 
same  serial  numbers — are  still  In  use  m  some 
mines  17  years  after  the  law  was  passed  A 
count  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1967.  when 
the  law  had  been  on  the  books  15  years, 
showed  1.117  pieces  of  nonpermisslble  elec- 
trical equipment  In  use  in  l,i9  mines. 

The  1952  mine-safety  act  may  have  been 
one  of  the  great  legislative  mirages  of  all 
time.  It  specifically  exempted  small  mines 
those  with  fewer  than  15  employes.  Althoucli 
the  small  nunes  were  depicted  In  the  indus- 
try's testimony  as  too  Inefficient  and  limited 
in  capital  resources  to  bear  the  ciist  oi  retool- 
ing for  the  most  basic  disaster  preventloi; 
their  number  immediately  doubled  after  tl:e 
law  vvas  passed.  Large  mines  were  simply 
separated  Into  smaller  units  to  evade  tiie 
l.cw.  I  In  1966.  the  small  mines  were  finallv 
brought  In — with  all  'erand lather  clauses 
still  muict.) 

Moreover,  the  law  was  deliberately  written 
to  apply  to.  and  to  give  Federal  mine  li> 
sjjectors  Jurisdiction  over,  only  certain  kinds 
of  "major  disasters" — defined  by  Congress  a- 
those  killing  five  or  more  miners  In  one 
stroke.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  mine  death? 
then  occurred  in  lonely  ones,  twos  and  threes 
Far  more  than  half  were  caused  b"  rock  fall, 
from  the  mine  roof,  largely  at  the  worklcs 
face  The  1952  law  established  roof-contrci 
standards,  but  only  for  established  tunnels 
used  as  hJUlageways  where  such  accidents 
were  least  common. 

Having  extended  Federal  safety  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  "major  disasters"  that 
made  the  news  wires  and  brought  discredit- 
ing publicity.  Congress  emphasized  that  the 
new  law  was  not  to  protect  the  miners  Irrr  . 
"the  lack  of,  or  Inadequacy  t  f.  puards  i: 
protective  devices."  It  was  totally  silent  on 
hazards  to  health. 

In  signing  the  act  Into  law,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  obviously  did  not  overstate  the 
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facts  in  observing  that  "I  consider  It  my 
duty  t*j  point  out  its  defects  so  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  misled  Into  believing  that  this 
LS  a  broad-gauge  accident-prevention  meas- 
ure .  I  am  advised  that  loopholes  In  the 
Uiw  were  provided  to  avoid  any  economic  im- 
p;ict  on  the  coal-mining  industry." 

Congress  has  considered  mine-safety  leg- 
i.4atlon  only  three  times  In  the  last  three 
aecades.  But  m  the  years  between  enact- 
ments, there  w.is  activity.  In  1962,  after  ex- 
plosions in  the  Robena  and  Compass  mines 
li.id  killed  59  men,  President  Kennedy  com- 
missioned a  task  force  t^  review  the  sltua- 
Tion  Its  report  concluded  that  the  Industry's 
lontlnulng  disregard  of  the  most  basic  haz- 
.irds  to  life  and  limb  deserved  Congressional 
.atention  For  one  thing,  the  task  force  pro- 
posed tv)  put  a  deadline — one  year  after  en- 
,  ctment  of  an  Implementing  amendment  by 
Congress — on  the  nonpermisslble  machinery 
^irandfather  clause."  It  also  noted  that 
Hritaln,  producing  only  a  fraction  of  the 
,  jal  output  of  the  United  States,  was  spend- 
:  ng  more  than  twice  as  much  on  mine  health 
research. 

But  then  111  a  series  of  private  conferences 
with  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment oi'iclals,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
.Association,  the  union-negotiating  arm  of  the 
I  oal  industry,  persuaded  them  to  recom- 
mend to  Concress  a  "grandfather  clause" 
(leadline  of  five  years.  Since  Congress  took  no 
.ictlon  on  It.  the  B  C  O  A.  had  another  op- 
portunity hist  year  to  persuade  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  propose  an  even  further  extension 
•o  tm  years  The  capitulation  was  so  flagrant 
•hat  the  V.hite  Hotise.  overseeing  the  drafts- 
:;;an.shlp  of  the  r.»68  mine-safety  bill,  de- 
:'..anded  Us  exclusion  from  the  bill,  which 
went  up  to  Conttress  In  September.  It  died 
without  hearinsts. 

Other  capitulations  to  the  industry  have 
perpetu-iled  the  Bureau  of  Mines  s  reputation 
:s  the  su'omis.sive  c.iptive  of  the  Industry  it  is 
apposed  to  police   As  recently  as  a  year  ago, 
I    long-proposed    revision    of    the    1952    law 
pecUicallv  requinm:  diversion  of  a  minimum 
;low    of    dust-    and    gas-diluting    forced    air 
ventilation     to     the    working    face    of    coal 
mines— a  point  beyond  the  last  moving  air 
irrent    in    the    f>tabltshed    workings — was 
topped  by  the  bureau   upon  the  B.C.O.A.'s 
implalnt  that  it  would  be  loo  costly. 
It  has  been  known  for  years  that  progressive 
contamination    o{    mine    ventilation    air — a 
pickup  ol  dangerous  amounts  of  methane  or 
.   lal    du.st.    or    both— results    from    coursing 
iir  from  one  working  section  of  a  mine  to 
..nother  before  routing  It  to  the  surface.  The 
J  ractice  is  known  to  have  caused  explosions 
.iiid  deaths.  Yet  a  year  ago  the  B.C.O.A.  was 
•ill    dickenn'j    privately    with    the    bureau, 
demanding    language    in    the    bureau's    pro- 
piisals  i.T  tou>;her  mine  ventilation  standards 
which   would   say   that   If   It   cost   too   much 
•o  provide  a  separate  ■'spilt"  of  air  to  each 
.ictlve    -Aorkm^    place    It    would    not    be    re- 
quired until  after    "a  reasonable  time" — not, 
of  course,  defined. 

It  is  not  that  any  of  these  proposals  were 
new  The  Industry  could  claim  no  element  of 
.-.urpnsc — except  at  the  idea  of  being  com- 
!>elled  to  adopt  them  after  so  long  a  history 
>'.  lethal  latsxr::-fane.  Mine  technology  has 
been  equal  to  all  of  these  proposed  measures 
for  at  least  all  of  this  century — for  101,000 
mine  deaths. 

The  incUi.sive  almanac  of  mine  disasters 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1960  {It 
IS  now  cut  of  print)  says  that  the  violently 
explo.Mve  and  unpredictable  characteristics 
of  suspended  coal  dust  In  mines  were  known 
us  lung  ai^o  as  1886.  A  team  of  mining  engi- 
neers which  visited  all  the  major  coalfields 
in  190H.  a  year  alter  the  worst  mine  explosion 
in  American  history  had  killed  362  men  at 
Monongah.  W.  Va  .  published  a  detailed  re- 
port ideniifving  every  source  of  all  the  subse- 
.[uent    mine    disasters    (72,501    deaths — 1909 


through  1968)  and  recommending  disaster- 
prevention  standards  which  are  f-till  not 
ob.served. 

While  lobbying  prlvUy  aitalnst  safety,  the 
industry  has  publicly  promoted  the  idea  that 
the  death  and  mutilation  of  Its  workers  was 
a  cost  of  doing  business.  It  got  a  depletion 
allowance  on  Its  taxes.  Its  workers  pot  none 
for  their  depletion.  The  industry  reaction  to 
disaster  was  in  the  brave  tradition  of  "what 
can  you  expect  In  an  Inherently  risky  busi- 
,iess" — and  with  some  of  the  most  etTective 
lobbying  In  legislative  history  to  perpetuate 
the  trade-ofi  of  cheap  life  for  cheap  coal.  And 
it  has  not  been  alone. 

Even  on  the  left  In  this  medieval  atmos- 
phere, the  miners'  union,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  so  concerned 
with  helping  the  Industry  .'survive  Its  post- 
war slump  and  with  preserving  coal's  low- 
cost  competitive  advantage  over  other  basic 
fuels — oil.  natural  gas  and  nuclear  energy— 
that  It  long  ago  sacrificed  what  could  have 
been  the  leadership  of  a  mine-safety  crusade 
for  high  wages,  mechanized  high  production. 
and  the  highest  accident  rate  of  any  indus- 
try. 

Some  of  the  accidents  were  no  accident. 
In  1947,  the  UM.W.  in  Illinois  was  found 
to  have  voluntarily  signed  a  labor  contract 
with  coal  operators  in  that  slate  whose  terms 
forbade  the  union  from  seeking  j.rnprove- 
ments  in  Illinois'  mine-safety  law.  upon 
which  the  industry  placed  such  store  In  op- 
posing greater  Federal  control.  The  Federal 
law  of  1941.  then  in  ellect,  was  no  threat 
to  the  cheapest  production  economies:  the 
1941  act  had  been  so  considerate  of  the  in- 
dustry's faith  in  state  regulation  that  Federal 
mine  inspectors  were  denied  crUorcement 
powers. 

Since  1946.  moreover,  the  U.M.'W.  had  be- 
come locked  in  an  embrace  with  the  opera- 
tors nationally.  Through  the  iy46  coal  labor 
contract,  which  set  up  the  UM.W.  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  and  financed  It  by  an 
industry  royalty — now  40  cents  a  ton  for  all 
coal  taken  out  of  union  mines — the  U  M.W. 
also  acquired  an  immense  interest  in  pro- 
duction. The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
collects  income  from  vpcrating  mines,  not 
from  those  harried  by  mine  inspectors  or 
closed  down  fcr  salety  violations. 

The  U.M.W.'s  obvious  conflicts  of  Interest 
are  a  legacy  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  8y-year-old 
former  president.  Lewis'  postw.ar  decision  to 
help  the  coal  Industry  survive  by  sacrificing 
400,000  miners'  jobs  to  mechanization  m  re- 
turn for  the  company  royalties  was  regarded 
then  as  a  modernizing  act  o:  industrial  s'ates- 
manship.  But  it  established  alliances  that 
obviously  are  not  in  the  best  interests — on 
mine  safety,  if  n.iihing  else — of  the  rank- 
and-file  membership.  For  ex-,xmple,  under 
Lewis  the  U.M.W.  bought  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  a  profitable  side- 
line that  has  furthered  the  i.ppearance.  If 
not  the  fact,  of  shared  interests  by  making 
loans  to  coal  companies. 

Since  Congress  was  no  help.  In  1946  the 
Interior  Department,  which  was  then  operat- 
ing the  mines  under  President  Truman's 
strike-Induced  Federal  seizure  order,  ne- 
gotiated with  the  unions  (as  a  condition  in 
the  contract)  safety  standards  unobtainable 
by  other  means.  Compliance  with  the  con- 
tract's so-called  Mine  .<ateiy  Code,  which  in- 
corporates many  of  the  reforms  talked  about 
since  the  early  nlneteen-hundreds,  is  moni- 
tored by  Federal  mine  inspectors.  But  Its 
enforcement  depends  en  the  tinion.  throvigh 
Its  contractual  right  to  withdraw  men  from 
mines  In  violation  of  the  code. 

Compliance,  accoruing  to  Bureau  of  Mines 
Director  O'Leary,  "leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired." The  compliance  average  In  20  of  the 
largest  mines  Is  65  per  cent.  O'Leary  has  told 
Congressional  committees,  but  In  some  states 
(depending  on  coal  operator  attitudes  and 
union  mlUtance)   it  Is  as  low  as  30  per  cent 


and  in  one  state  as  low  as  7  per  cent.  The 
U  M.W.'s  "safety  division"  at  Its  headquar- 
ters m  Washington  consists  of  one  man. 

The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  is  not 
the  only  loser  when  the  men  walk  out  of  an 
unsafe  mine.  The  miners  lose  wages.  When  I 
a.sked  him  several  months  ago  whether  the 
U  M.W.  had  considered  negotiating  with  the 
ompanles  a  reqtiirement  that  they  pay  reg- 
ular wages  to  men  who  left  a  shift  while 
demonstrable  code  violations  were  corrected, 
the  U-M.W-'s  Boyle,  a  slight,  normally  comba- 
tive Irishman  from  Montana,  told  me  that 
that  would  be  Impossible  because  even 
:tmong  miners  there  were  "lazy  men":  there 
would  be  abuses  to  pet  pay  lor  no  work. 
Later,  in  a  safety  proposal  prepared  by  the 
U  M.W..  the  union  finally  supported  the  Idea 
tliat  miners  should  be  paid  for  time  off  the 
Job  if   a  Federal  inspector  closed  a  mine. 

But  more  than  any  other  witnesses  on  this 
year's  crop  of  catch-up  mine-safety  bills, 
Bovle  h.as  agreed  with  the  Industry's  posi- 
tion. On  the  proposed  revision  that  Secretary 
Hlckel  and  O'Leary  have  called  the  reform  of 
•'paramount  Importance."  Boyle's  stand  Is 
significantly  less  reformist  than  the  Indus- 
try's In  view  of  the  miserable  record  of  C  ,n- 
gresslonal  Inaction  and  p.-otection  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  Administration  this  year  Is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  flexibility  of  administrative  rule- 
making authority.  After  hearings,  he  would 
establish  the  safety  standards.  There  would 
be  the  right  of  appeal.  It  Is  the  system  m 
u.se  since  1938  In  nearly  every  other  area  of 
Federal  regulatory  activity,  and  the  coal  In- 
d-,:stry  n  jw  .=  :!Vs  "it  w.U  po  along  v.ith  it  if 
the  Secretary's' authority  Is  suitably  clrcum- 
.■^cribed  to  prevent  arbitrarv"  (ieci.--:on.'^, 
Boyle,  however,  has  said  he  "would  rather 
take  our  chances  with  Congress," 

Those  chances  tills  year  ure  very  good  In- 
deed, p irtlv  because   Bovle   i::m-elf  has  un- 
derlined   the    unequal    forces    working    for 
mine  safety  in  the  privr.te  sector.  The  U  M.W. 
is  cleurly  embarrassed  by  the  reformist  zeal 
o:  what  It  calls  "Johnnv-come-lately  experts" 
since   F.irmmgton.  like  Udall.   Ralph   Nader 
and    Representative    Ken    Hechler    of    West 
Virginia.    For    suggesting    tiiat     ti'.e     union 
bears    .'ome    responsibility    and    that    it    has 
compromised  and  "snuggled  up  to"  manage- 
ment on   safety   issues,   the   UM.W.   Journal 
recently     labeled     Nader     and     Hechler     as 
■■links""  In   a   front-page   editorial.    And   the 
union  magazine  has  engaged  In  such  a  Mao 
Tse-tung  glorification  of  Boyle  and  his  rec- 
ord as  a  safety  crusader— it  refers  to  him  as  a 
■■union  chieftain"— liiat  the  U  M.W.  has  be- 
come   an   embarrassment   to   its   friends    m 
Congress.  While  fulminating  at  the  charges 
of'collabor.ition  with  the  industry.  The  Jour- 
r  il  hiis  not  reported  that  weeks  before  t:ie 
Consol    dis.ister.    the    UM.W.   was    convicted 
along  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
in  a  Federal  court  in  Lexington.  Ky..  of  con- 
spirmg  to  create  a  nionupoly  In  the  soft  coal 
industry.  With  the  conviction,  which  is  being 
appeale'd.   went  a   $7,300,000   damage   award, 
t)  be  paid  half  bv  the  union  and  half  by  the 
,  ompanv  that  Bovle  h.is  praised  fcr  ■■coopera- 
tion ■■    The    case    Involved    Consors    alleged 
•A-thdrawel  of  coal  marketing  services  from 
South-East   Coal   Company    after   the   c  m- 
panv  went  non-union. 

Moreover  the  coal  industry  can  hardly  cry 
poor  this  ve..r.  Because  of  its  secure  grip  on  a 
■'rowing  s"hare— now  more  tiian  half— of  the 
fuel  market  In  the  surging  electric  utility 
business,  even  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion is  calling  tiie  future  "glittering.  '  It 
t-arns  out  that  local  boosters  who,  through 
depression  upon  depression,  have  been  call- 
ing the  state  cl  West  Virginia  ■'The  Billion 
Dollar  Coal  Field"  were  not  far  from  wrong. 
As  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey  noted  in  starting  mine-safety 
hearings,  coal  has  become  so  prohtable  that 
since   1966  the  three   Largest  coal  producers 
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have  been  taken  over  by  other  giant  mineral 
corporations— Peabody     Coal     Company     by 
Knnecott    Copper.    Consolidation    by    Conti- 
nental Oil  Company,  and  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company  by  Occidental  OH  According  to  the 
National  Coal  Association,  the  list  of  oil  cor- 
porations   that    have    acquired    coal-mlnlng 
companies  now   Includes   at  least   20  of   the 
major     petroleum     producers — Gulf      Shell. 
Humble.  Standard  of  Ohio.  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld. 
Sun.  Ashland  and  Kerr-McQee  among  them 
It    was   a   relief    to   kn.iw.    Senator   Williams 
noted,  that  the  safety  hearings  would  not  be 
•'complicated"  by  the  usual   coal   claims  of 
Imminent  bankruptcy.  To  the  oil  owners  of 
coal.   Williams  pointedly  observed  that  the 
-•spectacle  of  oil-well  pollution  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean    off   Santa    Barbara.   Calif .    and    new 
evidence  of  "lung  pollution"  in  the  mines 
"may   be   Irving   to   tell   us   something."    "In 
both  cases,"  he  said  "we  find  at  the  top  of 
the  ownership  structure  big  oil  companies  " 
Whether  or  not   by  corporate  edict   from 
these  powerful  new  coal  owners,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  larg- 
est Industry  group.  Is  taking  a  remarkably 
calm  and  even  welcoming  view  of  the  strenu- 
ous  safety    legislation   before   Congress   this 
year    By  enacting  the  Nixon  Administration 
bill,  which  Is  among  the  strongest  of  the  lot. 
Congress  could  close  all  the  old  loopholes  at 
once  ;ind  take — for  coal — ;i  darlne  new  step 
Into  industrial   human   ecology    The   Nixon 
bill  would  require  mine  operators  to  attack 
the   black-lung  epidemic  among   miners  by 
reducing  coal   dust   contamination  In  mine 
air  to  4  5  milligrams  of   resplrable  dust   per 
cubic  meter  of  air.  as  a  starter.  The  ^tandard 
Is  a  compromise  of  the  U  3.  Public  Health 
Services  1968  recommendation — 3  milligrams 
It  would  become  effective  six  months  after 
pass.ige  of  the  law  and  could  be  lowered  later 
by  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
The    dust-control    problem    Is    publicly    pic- 
tured as  a  cost  nightmare  by  the  industrv. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  the  cost 
wU!  be  onlv  pennies  per  ton 

The  economics  of  mine  safety  are  the  one 
great  unknown  in  this  years  reform  spree. 
No  one  knows  what  the  cost  of  a  centurv  of 
neglect  hat  been.  Lee  White,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  regu- 
lates wholesale  electric  power  rates,  opened 
the  dixir  .i  .-rack  during  Secretary  Udall's 
post-Fnrmington  men  culpa  Mst  December  by 
observing  that,  as  as  nation,  we  have  lost 
monev  :»s  well  as  life  in  the  mines  '  ind  we 
must  pav."  The  PPC  is  inxlous  to  pass  nn 
to  consumers  Mn  savings  In  costs  that  me 
properlv  made."  White  said  But  if  It  takes 
an  increase  m  the  co^t  of  electricity  to  In- 
demnify the  miners  who  dig  the  coal  for 
steam-ele.-tnc  power  t  believe  the  American 
people  are  willing  and  should  be  willing  to 
pay  that  extra  cost  For  :ill  I  know,  we  are 
not  talking  about  Increased  rales  but  only  a 
smaller  decrease  In  mtes  " 

Some  but  not  all  of  coal's  new  20-vear  and 
30-vear  contmcta  to  supply  the  huge  fuel 
demands  of  electric  power  contain  escalator 
clauses,  which  would  permit  certain  price 
increases  to  pay  for  safety  But  a  shnre-the- 
cost  program  mav  not  be  as  easy  to  work  out 
as  White  made  it  seem:  one  reu.son  that  the 
coal  industry  is  so  mercilessly  cost-conscious 
has  been  the  strong  downward  pressure  on 
prices  exerted  by  the  electric  utilities,  includ- 
ing the  Government's  own  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  biggest  of  all  coal  consumers 
The  average  value  per  ton  of  coal  it  the  mine 
has  dropped  from  S4  99  in  1948  to  S4  62  last 
year 

It  may  be  significant  that  John  Corcoran, 
the  president  of  Consol — a  .noderate  man  to 
start  with,  by  coal  indu.'.try  standards,  and 
one  who  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
PaniUngton  disaster— als<i  Is  chairman  of  the 
Nation. il  Coal  .Association  and  a  director  of 
the  .American  Mining  .Association  and  the  Bl- 
tunuuous  Coal  Association  The  Industry  do«a 


seem  to  be  speaking  with  a  new  voice  But  the 
coal  industry  Is  still  a  very  loose  coalition  of 
new  humanists  and  old  buccaneers  And  .i.s 
one  of  Its  publicists  put  It  recently.  "We  are 
like  any  association — we  reflect  the  lowest 
common  denominator  We  have  a  few  mem- 
bers who  think  the  world  is  flat,  so  we  have 
not  publicly  endorsed   the  use  of  globes." 


PRESIDENT  D'vVIC.Hr  I)  EISENHOW- 
ER, FIRST  PRESIUENT  BORN  IN 
TEXAS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  wc  heard  many  fine  tributes 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  Dwicht 
David  Eisenhower  Today,  I  would  like 
to  add  to  tho.se  tributes  with  the  words 
of  the  editorial  writers  of  some  of  the 
newspapers  in  Texas. 

President  Ei.senhower  was  born  in 
Texas,  at  Denison.  Tex  ,  on  October  14. 
1890.  He  was  the  first  person  born  in 
Texas  ever  to  be  President  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  was  in  Texas  that  President 
Ei.senhower  met  Mamie  Geneva  Doud. 
who  was  later  to  become  Mrs.  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  P'irst  Lady  of  America. 

Texans  have  felt  especially  do.se  to 
the  Eisenhowers  through  the  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  close  ties  of  Texas  with 
Dwight  Elsenhower.  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate that  the  tributes  to  that  ureat  t,'en- 
eral  of  peace  include  these  remarks  from 
newspapers  in  Texas.  I  add  these  in  ad- 
dition to  my  personal  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record:  "Ike  Was  a  Leader  Who 
Inspired  Trust."  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram of  March  29;  "General  Ike  One  of 
Best  Loved  and  Most  Selficss  of  .Ameri- 
cans, '  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
of  March  :.'9;  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower," 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  March  ::9; 
"Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  '  Beaumont 
Enterprise  of  March  29:  Eisenhower," 
San  Antonio  Li^ht  of  March  29:  Dwight 
D  Eisenhower."  Houston  Chronicle  of 
March  29.  and  "He  Served  Our  Nation 
Ably  in  War  and  Peace.  "  the  Houston 
Post.  March  29. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Port  Worth  i  Tex  i  Star-Telegram. 
Mar  29.  19f39| 

iKr  Was  a  LrAOEM  Who  Inspired  TIiist 

Dwight  D  Elsenhower  was  the  kind  Kij  man 
who  inspired  America;  trust,  whether  u.t 
peace  i.r  at  war  Thia  was  because  Ike  carried 
with  htm.  into  the  White  House  !i*  upon 
the  Normandy  beachhead,  the  sort  of  per- 
sonal integrilv  and  character  that  built  con- 
fidence Into  those  whom   he  led. 

It  was  this  force  of  character  that  brought 
him  out  of  the  ranks — for  25  years  he  failed 
to  rise  above  lieutenant  colonel — to  lead  the 
great  World  War  II  Crusade  In  Europe  .At 
West  Point,  where  his  Rrxt  love  was  athletics, 
he  ranked  61st  in  grades  and  '.iSth  in  con- 
duct among  163  fellow  classmen  .Never  mind 
that;  when  the  free  world  needed  a  leader, 
he  wna  there 

Mr  Elsenhower  viewed  war  with  the  ab- 
horrence of  a  man  who  had  seen  It  firsthand, 
yet  he  thought  It  could  be  avoided  only  if 
the  United  St.ttes  remained  mighty  both 
militarily  and  economlc.iUy  When  he  t)ecanie 
President  In  1963.  he  sjid  In  his  ftrst  In- 
.^ugur^i  .iddreas  thai  the  nation's  goal  must 


1ji>  peace  with  honor  There  must  be  no  ap- 
peasement, he  warned,  for  a  "soldier's  pack 
is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as  a  prl.-oner'b 
chain." 

As  we  look  back  now  upon  those  pres. 
Identlal  years,  they  might  appear  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily tranquil,  almost  an  IdvlUc  Inter- 
lude between  the  great  conflagrations  ,..f 
world  war  and  those  of  soclety'.s  crises  vf 
the  1960s  Yet  the  Elsenhower  years  were 
beset  with  issues  that  :^tlrred  the  nation. 
The  alarms  during  his  lirst  administration 
over  Communist  Inflltratlon  Into  po\ernment 
and.  later,  the  hlsttirlc  beginnings  of  true 
racial  integration,  sputnik's  smashing  psy- 
chological and  propaeanda  victory  tor  the 
.Soviets,  the  paralyzing  V-2  spy  plane  In- 
cident, crises  at  the  .Suc^  C.inal.  In  Lebanon 
Matsu  and  Quemoy,  the  .severing  of  diploma- 
tic relations  with  Castro's  Cuba 

Problems  enough  tor  any  President,  they 
were,  and  not  even  Ikes  lamous  prln  or  his 
spirit  of  optimism  could  hide  his  deep  con- 
cern over  America's  future  .md  that  of  the 
world 

Although  Mr.  Ei.senhower  came  very  close 
to  being  a  consensus  President,  he  had  his 
detractors.  There  were  those  who  differed 
with  his  concepts  uf  security  In  a  nuclear 
•ige  Others  complained  about  his  aloofness 
irom  the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics,  or 
his  sometimes  rambling  syntax,  or  even  his 
brave  efforts  to  break  80  on  the  golf  course 

Yet  few  hgures  in  Amerlcui  public  life 
have  commanded  the  love  and  respect  that 
were  showered  upon  Mr.  Elsenhower.  It  was 
almost  Impossible  to  dislike  him  as  a  man. 
or  to  question  his  unyielding  de-iire  to  do 
what  was  right  He  gave  of  himself  unstlnt- 
Ingly  to  build  a  more  peaceful  and  decent 
world,  and  lor  his  own  country  he  r.urtured 
a  love  that  will  remain  a  model  through  the 
years. 

"There  Is  nothing  wrong  v.ith  America  that 
faith,  love  of  freedom,  intelUger.ce  and  the 
energy  of  her  citizens  cannot  cure,"  Mr 
ELsenhower  declared 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  an  epitaph. 

I  From  the  San  Antonio  iTex.l    Express  and 

News.  Mar.  29,  1909 1 

General  Ike  One  op  Best  Loved  and  Most 

f.elfxess  of  .americans 

The  remarkable  career  of  Dwight  D  Elsen- 
hower. Texas-born,  Kansas-reared  larm  boy 
who  became  supreme  commander  of  allied 
armies  in  World  War  II  and  president  of  the 
United  States,  ended  with  courage  and  that 
fairly  typified  his  life. 

The  general  survived  the  dangers  of  mod- 
ern war,  the  pressures  of  the  presidency,  the 
atttacks  of  disease  when  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  couldn't.  History  will  record  him  as 
a  candid  and  unusual  citizen.  His  candor 
brought  professional  diplomats  clown  in  scorn 
upon  him  .it  times  Some  critics  say  he  was 
an  inept  president.  .Jokes  about  his  hours 
on  the  golf  cour:^es  were  legion. 

The  truth  is  that  he  presided  over  the  na- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  country  was  .>^ick  ct 
war.  afraid  of  aggressive  communism  and  rid- 
ing a  tidal  wave  of  prosperity.  He  tried  to  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  more-powtruil  central 
government  and  he  tried  to  make  the  >taff 
system  of  the  Army  work  In  the  White  House. 
Whatever  failures  there  were  in  each  effort 
were  due  to  historical  .ind  traditional  mo- 
mentum in  society  and  government  that 
greater  politicians  than  he  failed  to  master 

Gen.  Elsenhower  was  neld  in  special  regard 
in  San  Antonio.  He  began  his  career  here  and 
he  met  Mamie  here.  He  also  started  hl.s  rapid 
rise  to  the  top  of  his  military  service  here, 
as  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  Walter  Krueger  s 
Third  Army. 

He  had  the  happy  warrior  look  but  he  never 
acquired  the  reputation  for  being  a  willlni; 
warrior,  He  waa  a  civilized  man.  one  of  the 
most -loved  of  his  era  and  a  gallant  soldler- 
citizen. 
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[From   the   Dallas    (Tex  1    Morning  News, 

Mar    29.   1969) 

Dwight  D    Eisenhower 

Of  all  his  virtues,  the  word  stability  best 
liescrlbes  the  nature  and  contribution  of 
Dwlcht  David  Elsenhower,  military  leader  and 
34th  president  (f  the  United  States.  He  died 
,ts  he  had  lived,  tenacious  but  firm  and 
calm  In  time  of  crisis. 

Few  In  our  history  have  stepped  forward 
even  once  as  the  man  if  the  hour.  But  twice 
the  f.me  and  the  circumstances  converged 
upon  this  native  son  of  Texas. 

A  prim.  resoUitc  but  troubled  free  world, 
I  nculfed  In  the  uncert.^lntles  of  global  con- 
I'.lct.  turned  to  Gen.  Elsenhower  for  leader- 
.-hlp.  That  overwlde  mouth  pulled  to  one 
ide  In  determination,  lie  led  the  crusade 
that  was  to  salvaee  from  bombed-out  rubble 
.1  Europe  with  new  leases  on  freedom  and 
.self-con  hdence 

In  1952  a  nation  reeling  from  "corruption, 
communism  and  Korea"  sought  him  out 
ince  again  .\merlca  did  more  than  Just  like 
Ike.  It  loved  him  as  nn  older  brother.  The 
liroad  grin  promised  that  things  would  turn 
uut  all  richt  despite  the  mistakes  of  the 
moment  His  lack  of  polish,  by  professional 
political  standards,  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
the  people. 

Most  of  all.  the  nation  in  that  worrisome 
hour  longed  for  the  stability  born  of  battle- 
field judgment  and  command  decision.  It 
•raved  a  leader  who  would  station  himself 
at  the  front  cate  and  defend  the  family 
against  one  and  all — a  counselor  whose  vin- 
embroldered  advice  was  steeped  In  experi- 
ence. 

Not  lone  aco  Elsenhower  gazed  back  Into 
what  for  him  was  the  recent  past  and  told 
ills  old  running  mate.  Richard  Nixon,  that 
1968  resembled  1952.  "The  people  of  this 
..'ountry  genuinely  want  a  change.  They're 
tired  uf  the  way  the  Democrats  have  been 
running  tiie  government  I  think  they  want 
•he  Republicans  to  have  a  chance  at  things 
now." 

When  Eisenhower,  the  military  victor,  was 
called  upon  to  be  Elsenhower,  the  political 
savior,  the  nation  was  dizzy  from  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  De.il  .md  their  '.c-gislatlve 
hinges.  The  voters  wanted  a  breather — a 
time  to  sit  down  and  assess  what  had  come 
"o  pass. 

The  activists,  who  see  legislation  as  the 
one  and  only  cure-all.  impatiently  labeled 
Elsenhower  a  do-notlilng  president.  The 
iabel  l.s  patently  ridiculous. 

Elsenhower's  service  as  president  Is  best 
.-vmbolizod  by  the  painting  which  hangs  in 
.•nany  a  doctor's  crfice.  Tl^e  dim  light  is  cast- 
ing long  shadows  The  young  patient  lies 
Ltravely  ill.  and  the  doctor  sits  at  bedside, 
ostensibly  doing  nothing. 

But  to  view  this  picture  l.s  to  believe  In- 
stinctively that  the  patient  will  recover.  The 
strong  hand  extended  in  comfort  can  be  all- 
i  onquering  tiicrapy 

Elsenhower  s  u  up  with  .America,  and  when 
morning  dawned  l^ealth  had  prevailed  over 
sickness.  Inner  strength  h.ad  triumphed  over 
iatigut. 

Stability  is  strength.  Stability  was  Elsen- 
i:(i\\  er 

From  the  Beaumont  iTex.)  Enterprise,  Mar. 

29, 19691 

D\\u;ht    David    Eisenhower 

Soldier,  st.itesman.  [iresident.  paragon  of 
iiomely  virtues  .  .  . 

.■\bove  all.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  a 
designer  and  defender  of  freedom:  For  ail  the 
people  in  lils  own  broad  .aid  beloved  land 
and  for  human  souls  everywhere  who  seek 
self-determination  and  vow  \en';eance  upon 
the  despots  heel 

No  man  In  nu'dern  times  has  been  a 
greater  scourge  of  political  systems  and  mll- 
I'ary  machines  that  ravage  the  God-given 
right.s  of  others. 


As  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied  inva- 
sion forces  In  Europe  in  World  War  II,  he 
met  and  licked  the  Nazi  legions  on  many  a 
bloody  battlefield.  As  supreme  commander  ol 
the  Atlantic  pact  lorces  alter  the  war,  he 
became  a  symbol  of  worldwide  resistance  to 
the  expansion  of  communism,  Hitler's  suc- 
cessor in  infamy  and  oppression. 

Then  as  president  of  the  United  States  lor 
eight  years,  he  held  firm,  in  policies  and 
practices,  to  the  conviction  that  na'Jonal 
weakness  is  an  Invilation  to  enslavement. 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  only  an  exercise  m 
common  sense,  that  Ircedom  is  insured  (jnly 
for  il  people  willing  to  defend  it  with  their 
lives. 

Tlie  good  general's  List  advice  for  his  coun- 
try came  in  the  form  I'f  an  address  to  last 
year's  Republican  National  Convention  in 
which  lie  warned  that  communism  liasn't 
chanced  its  spots,  that  at  tills  very  moment 
its  technicians  of  totalitarianism  are  map- 
ping now  assaults  on  American  ideals  and 
mllue.Tce  around  tiie  globe. 

In  his  last  days,  tlie  old  warrior  iiarbored 
the  fear  that  his  country  would  become  party 
to  a  "Vietnam  agreement  amouming.  in  his 
words,  to  "camoutlaged  surrender."  He  re- 
minded that  many  of  the  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  m  reslstnig  such  scoundrels 
as  those  we  now  oppose   in  Soui.heast  .Asia. 

Elsenhower  sought  with  equal  passion 
paths  of  jieace  and  understanding  between 
nations.  He  was  .m  internationalist  m  the 
fullest  sense,  gave  strong  support  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  recognized  the  urgency 
of  measures  aimed  at  easing  tlie  awesome 
threat  to  civilization  inherent  in  tiie  iiuckar 
arms  race. 

But  to  the  eeneral's  way  of  t'ninking.  ap- 
peasement became.  In  the  hnai  .malyiis,  an 
instrument  of  war  and  further  oppression, 
not  independence  and  understanding  and 
mutual  respect. 

Eisenhower  was  no:  v.nthout  loyalty  ''>  the 
Republican  Party.  Still,  he  never  was  quite 
comfortable  m  the  role  of  the  partisan.  He 
found  especially  irrit.itlng  the  pettiness,  pid- 
dilng  personality  clashes,  .-.nd  iavor  seeking 
t.hat  are  built-in  party  patterns. 

The  s.ime  nonpartis.in  feeling  was  reflected 
by  the  American  people.  From  the  bei-inning 
of  his  politic.il  venture,  he  was  looked  'ipon 
as  a  leader  peculiarly  above  partisanship. 

The  image  ol  elder  statesman  was  besiowed 
naturally  and  .ufectionately  soon  .iit?r  he 
left  the  White  House, 

His  love  of  countrv — and  countrvm':'!! — 
was  uninhibited  and  tmcoi-nplicat<.>d.  To  him, 
there  never  ruuld  be  as  much  v.-ron.;;  v.ith 
this  nation  as  was  right  with  it.  He  was  an 
old-fashioned  patriot  in  an  age  of  almost 
traumatic  change. 

But  the  deep  divisions  in  our  society  .'orely 
wounded  the  generals  spirit,  especiallv  the 
growing  disrespect  for  1  iw  and  order.  Living 
hard  by  the  Gettvsburg  baitlelield.  he  had 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  nio.st  tragic  Iruit 
of  division  in  American  history, 

Texans'  affection  for  Elsenhower  "was  mixed 
with  deep  pnde.  lor  he  was  a  native  of  this 
st,ate.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  both  his 
races  for  tlie  presidency  lie  carried  Texas 
handily. 

This  newspaper  Joins  the  nation  and  the 
Free  World  in  a  fond  larewell  to  a  great  man 
and  a  great  friend. 

It  won't  be  the  same  without  Ike. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  i  Tex  )  Light, 
Mar.  29.  1969] 
Eisenhower 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  gave  his  life 
to  his  beloved  country — and  was  beloved  In 
return.  His  death  Is  a  personal  thing,  bring- 
ing sadness  Into  every  home. 

Few  thought  of  him  as  "Gen."  Eisenhower, 
or  ""President"  Elsenhower,  or  "Mr."  Elsen- 
hower. To  his  shining  credit  as  a  human 
being,  the  people  thought  of  him  simply  as 


"Ike."  a  nickname  In  which  he  took  satisfac- 
tion. 

Only  a  ;ew  of  the  greatest  men  are  ever 
genuinely  humole,  but  it  glowed  in  the 
warmth  of  his  unaffected  and  infectious 
smile  as  it  glowed  in  tiicse  revealing  words 
"ne  once  s;x)ke: 

"Humility  must  always  be  the  portion  of 
any  man  who  receives  acclaim  earned  In  the 
blood  of  his  followers  and  tlie  .■-acrlhces  r,f 
his  friends." 

Those  words  were  uttered  in  1945  at  the 
glorious  climax  ol  .i  lung  c.ireer  as  a  protes- 
sional  warrior.  The  lormer  West  Point  c.tdet 
had  Just  achieved  victory  as  commander  of 
the  greatest  .imaii;amatlon  of  military  forces 
ever  mustered  in  tiie  world 

Tlius  it  was  never  the  role  of  liero  or  lead- 
er which  gave  satisfaction  to  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower.  To  lilm  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  was  to  do  one's  duty  In  accord- 
ance "Willi  one's  principles  and  to  the  best  ol 
one's   abilities. 

The  people  sensed  and  responded  to  this, 
electing  liim  to  a  second  term  in  the  White 
House  although  lie  would  iiave  jjreterred  to 
retire  to  the  Gettysburg  farm  which  lie  and 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  liad  lovingly  established  as 
their  first  permanent  home. 

.■\s  President  he  l.ibored  unceasingly  for  the 
peace  .ind  world  stability  he  h.id  sought  to 
.issure  on  the  battlenelds  of  Europe  His  dis- 
appointments were  rjroiound.  tr.anks  to 
Communist  hostility,  liut  steady  .-ind  patient 
persistence  in  his  chosen  course  avmded  open 
conflict  lor  eight  years  while  .'boring  up  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Iree  world. 

At  home,  meanwhile,  he  gave  his  devotion 
and  energies  to  lurther  the  constitutional 
system  in  which  he  so  passionat-ely  believed. 
a'  whole  ne"A'  era  of  Justice  for  the  unuer- 
privileged  was  opened  when  he  sent  troops 
to  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to  enforce  court-ordered 
school  integration. 

But  this  Is  not  the  place  to  enumerate 
the  maniiold  achievements  of  a  man  v.ho. 
even  in  reiirement  and  plagued  bv  repeated 
heart  attacks,  continued  to  serve  his  country 
and  his  political  party  with  the  valued  and 
trusted  advice  of  an  elder  statesman. 

Instead  this  Is  the  place  to  give  t'nanks 
for  the  towering  example  set  by  the  devotion 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  human  being — and  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

I:  would  be  wrong  to  call  his  death  a  trag- 
edy. He  h.id  a  1  mg  and  richly  uselul  lile  and 
he  lived  it  with  grace.  Our  sorrow  is  in  hav- 
ing to  say  goodbye  to  such  a  good,  true 
friend. 

I  From  tlie  Houston   iTex.i   Chronicle. 
Mar.  -29.  19691 

DwicHT  D.    Eisenhower 

.Soldier,  educator,  author.  President,  peace- 
maker, preai  American.  These  are  the  roles 
that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  lived  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

.Almost  a  decade  has  passed  since  he  left 
the  While  House  and  moved  out  ol  the  world 
spotlight  It  was  24  years  ago  that  he  retired 
as  a  five-star  general  from  t'ae  Armv  Inevi- 
t.ibly.  his  moments  of  crisis  and  triumph 
have  dimmed  in  the  public  mind.  But  one 
thing  stands  out  as  clear  as  ever:  Gen  Eisen- 
liower  -Aas  one  of  the  most  behoved  and 
trusted  men  of  his  time. 

Had  l.e  not  been  elevated  to  the  presidency, 
he  still  would  have  left  his  mark  cm  h.lstory. 
As  supreme  tommander  of  the  World  War  II 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  he  commanded 
the  greatest  l.md-air-naval  invasion  force 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

First  in  North  Africa,  then  in  Sicily  and 
iTAly.  and  finally  in  Europe  he  displayed  the 
planning  ability  and  the  strategic  daring 
which  liiumately  destroyed  a  powerful  Ger- 
man .Army 

Friend  and  :oe  .ilike  hailed  his  military 
genius    He  was  a  stern  commander,  but  even 
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ifto  enemy  respected  him  To  hU  own  troops 
he  W48  lice  perhaps  the  mo6t  clvilian-mlnded 
professiiinai  soldier  thla  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced 

He  was  trained  as  a  miittary  man.  hut  he 
hated  war.  and  at  President  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  promotion  ot  world  peace  and 
friendship  under  freedom 

Both  political  parties  sought  him  as  a 
presidential  candidate  At  first  he  wasn't  In- 
terested He  h.id  a  soldier's  dUdain  for  poli- 
tics .\s  .1  soldier  ne  dldnt  vote  and  he  did  not 
afflliate  with   any  political   organization 

In  the  White  House  he  remained  aloof 
from  partisan  politics  as  best  he  could  Party 
affairs  bored  him,  t.5  the  dismay  of  hla  fellow 
Republicans  and  to  the  delight  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  tend  to  5hare  that  ■.  Ipw 

.•\s  President,  he  declined  to  assume  the 
strong  presidential  role  of  his  predecessors 
He  relegated  much  of  the  foreign  responsibili- 
ties to  John  Foster  Dulles,  his  trusted  secre- 
tary if  state  On  the  domestic  side,  leaders  of 
the  Democratically  controlled  Congress — 
such  aa  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son— assumed  important  leadership  responsi- 
bilities 

Critics  said  Ike  abdicated  too  much  re- 
sponsibiiuy  Yet  he  remained  trtie  to  his  own 
Idea  of  the  presidency  He  declined  to  project 
himself  into  many  public  Issues  because  he 
felt  the  fedenl  government  was  assuming  too 
large  a  share  of  national  decision-making 

Arguments  over  that  .ispect  of  his  leader- 
ship will  continue  for  years  to  come  In  ret- 
rospect, ne  perhaps  w.xs  a  product  of  the 
nations  needs  His  White  House  years  fol- 
lowed a  great  war  ,ind  all  the  turbulence  and 
agony  that  i^oes  with  war,  before  that  a  <reat 
depression  which  produced  the  New  Deal  re- 
forms ■^  Franklin  Ro<..sevelt. 

The  nation  needed  a  man  like  Elsenhower 
In  the  50s  His  was  not  a  time  of  dynamic 
leadership  but  rather  of  surcease  and  sta- 
bility The  whole  free  world  looked  to  Elsen- 
hower for  confldence.  for  he  was  a  man  the 
whole  word  re.spected  and  trusted. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  political  .ichlevement 
was  In  bringing  the  Republican  Party  up  to 
date  He  was  a  moderate  Republican  himself, 
.md  he  forced  a  stubborn  GOP  to  accept  the 
achievement.-t  of  the  New  Deal,  then  he 
pulled  the  party  toward  the  broad  middle 
ground  where  it  remains  today 

Here  in  the  .South,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  President  Elsenhower  In  1957  ordered 
federal  tnxjps  into  Little  Rock,  Ark  .  to  en- 
force a  court-ordered  plan  of  school  integra- 
tion. It  was  the  flrst  such  use  of  federal  power 
since  the  days  of  Reconstruction  "Mob 
rale  "  he  ",ald.  'cannot  be  allowed  to  over- 
ride the  decisions  of  the  courts." 

It  was  Elsenhower  the  suldler-statesman. 
who  brought  peace  m  Korea  after  three  harsli 
years  of  war. 

It  was  Elsenhower,  the  peacemaker,  who 
used  his  farewell  address  to  warn  of  the  po- 
tentially dangercjus  influence  on  the  nation 
of  the  burgeoning  industrlal-mllUary  com- 
plet  That  r^irewell  warning  rivals  in  wisdom 
the  farewell  address  of  the  first  President. 
George  Washington,  to  whom  President 
Elsenhower  hjs  often  and  aptly  been  com- 
pared. 

Gen  Elsenhower  will  not  go  down  in  his- 
tory ai  the  greatest  among  Presidents. 
Rather,  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  great- 
est among  Americans  A  man  beloved  by  first 
his  troops  and  then  his  countrymen,  whose 
honesty.  Integrity,  dedication  and  good  will 
were  never  questioned. 

[Prom  the  Houston  iTex  )  Post. 

Mar   '29.  19691 

Kb  Served  OtjR  Nation  Ably  in  War  \.vd 

Peace 
They  called  him  Ike. 

.\merican  war  hero.  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  historian,  private  citizen 
whose  retirement  from  public  life  was  never 
quite  complete,  all  these  things  he  was,  but 
to  the  man  on  the  street  he  was  Ike. 


And  of  all  the  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
markable man.  his  greatest  was  probably  the 
place  he  won  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people 

A  man  trained  in  war.  he  dedicated  his 
public  life  to  the  pursuit  of  reason.  Frequent- 
ly under  intense  criticism,  he  always  sought 
to  rind  a  way  to  talk,  to  discuss,  to  reason  He 
believed  intensely  that  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica was  m  Its  historic  refusal  to  go  the  easy 
way  of  extreme  measures  And  the  people 
understtx>d  this,  and  so  responded  in  great 
numbers  to  the  man  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower 

His  life  was  like  a  blueprint  for  an  Ameri- 
can success  story 

He  was  born  on  Oct  14.  1890  In  Denlson. 
Texas,  the  first  President  to  be  born  In  Texas. 
He  was  about  a  year  nid  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Abilene.  Kansas  Hla  boyhood  was 
typical  of  the  youth  of  his  time  and  place. 
He  tended  garden,  took  care  of  the  chickens, 
sold  eggs,  milked  the  cow.  delivered  chickens 
and  vegetables,  did  odd  Jobs,  helped  his 
father. 

He  became  a  soldier  almost  by  ch,ince.  His 
first  choice  was  Annapolis,  but  lie  discovered 
he  would  be  past  the  age  limit  of  20  when 
the  term  started 

Instead,  he  went  to  West  Point,  and  the 
course  of  .American  hlstorv  was  changed 

Graduating  61st  In  a  class  of  164  In  1915. 
he  began  .i  historic  military  career  It  would 
be  years,  however,  befcre  the  focus  of  world 
attention  would  turn  toward  the  soldier 
named  Ike. 

In  the  Louisiana  maneuvers  of  1941.  Ike 
was  singled  out  for  his  tactical  bnlU.ince 
Thus  began  a  series  of  Army  assignments 
that  would  lead  a  heretofore  obscure  officer 
to  a  tive-star  generalcy  .md  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  great    "Crusade  In  Europe  '" 

The  story  of  that  crusade  Is  well  known. 

Ike's  personality  helped  lorge  the  victory. 

He  possessed  unexampled  ptiwers  to  weld 
diverse  forces,  .ind  at  times,  in  the  handling 
of  individualistic  and  temperamental  com- 
manders, he  needed  them  to  their  fullest 

The  Germans  .-^egarded  his  ability  .is  a 
fighting  commander  highly  One  German 
general  wi\s  later  to  say  that  the  German 
general  >itaff  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
general  oi  the  war.  because  of  his  able  plan- 
ning Ins  daring  and  the  extent  o:  ins  au- 
thority 

"He  took  great  gambles,  as  in  Africa  and 
later  on  the  French  beaches,  but  he  won 
and  that  Justified  his  daring."  the  lormer 
enemy  said. 

With  the  war  won.  Ike  hoped  to  retire  to 
the  fjeace  of  a  quiet  life  Presidential  offers 
were  dangled  before  him.  but  they  were 
spumed. 

After  the  war,  he  served  as  president  of 
Columbia  Unf. ersity.  .tnd  then  was  called 
back  into  the  service  of  his  country  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  become  commander  ot  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  forces. 

In  1952,  he  yielded  to  the  constant  calls 
that  he  turn  to  politics  In  a  dramatic  return 
to  the  United  States,  he  campaigned  :vnd  won 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination  He 
went  on  to  serve  two  terms  ;is  President,  both 
times  winning   by   overwhelming   majorities. 

On  Jan  20.  1953.  at  the  age  of  62,  he  be- 
came the  34th  President  of  the  Omted  States. 
the  first  Republican  to  occupy  the  White 
House  in  20  years. 

If  there  Is  any  single  way  to  describe  the 
Elsenhower  presidency  It  Is  in  the  phrase 
"peace  with  honor  "  i  He  was  later  to  name 
the  second  part  of  the  history  of  his  presi- 
dential years   'Waging  Peace  ") 

Ike  served  In  tense  times,  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  disaster  ever  present  The  Korean 
War  ended  In  his  term.  Josef  St&Un  died,  and 
,1  ;iew  ret'lm?  einrrk-nd  :n  Mi,-..  I,*  iTif  rjo. 
neva  summit  of  1955  eased  world  tensions, 
but  later  they  wero  heightened  In  the  U-2 
affair. 

On  the  home  front.  Ike  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  governmental  ilscal  responsibility 


The  two  themes — peace  and  prosperity — 
brought  reelection  In  1956  by  the  irreatest 
popular  vote  ever  recorded,  despite  recurring 
worries  about  his  health 

He  worked  hard  at  molding  a  united  OOP 
around  his  phlloeophy  of  "Modern  Repub- 
licanism." He  was.  however,  ai.sapp^iliit^d 
when  Richard  Nixon  Inlled  In  hl.s  Md  to  .^\ic- 
ceed  him  He  continued  to  urge  unity  \\-lthln 
the  party  In  retirement,  his  .idvico  w:is  con- 
stantly sought  by  his  two  Democratic  buc- 
ces-sors.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 

Unity  and  Its  strength  meant  much  to  Ike. 

Later,  reminiscing  on  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent, lie  w.i.s  •■./  .-,iy.  Wlicn  I  .niic  t  j  'hf 
presidency,  the  country  was  rather  in  un 
unhappy  state.  There  was  bitterness  imd 
•hero   w.is  quarreling  and  .'-o  on  I    tried 

to  create  an  atmosphere  of  greater  serenity 
and  mutual  confidence,  and  I  think  that 
It  was  noticeable  over  those  eight  years 

that  that  was  brought  about  .  .  ." 

His  legacy  to  the  American  people  was  his 
life  of  service  .md  his  realization  of  the  Im- 
portance of  peace.  Justice  and  mutual  con- 
fldence. 


REDUCTION  IN  COST  OP  MEDICINE 

Mr.  McINTi'RE.  Mr.  President,  some 
critics  of  American  labor  unions  liave 
-Stated  from  time  to  time  that  \hefe  in- 
stitutions .lie  devoted  txclusivoly  to 
matters  directly  pertaining  to  .<uch  col- 
lective bariTaming  i.ssues  as  wases.  hours, 
and  -A'Drkint:  conditions.  Those  ot  us  who 
are  more  familiar  with  labor  organiza- 
tions have  long  been  aware  that  their 
interests  are  far  broader,  and  we  liave 
one  more  indication  of  that  fact  at  hand. 

Tlie  Communications  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  wh:ch  represents 
nearly  a  lialf  a  million  men  and  women 
in  the  telephone  and  otlier  indu.sincs. 
describes  Itself  as  a  community-mmded 
union."  Its  president.  Joseph  A.  Beirne. 
iias  distinguished  himself  as  a  civic- 
minded  man  with  a  broad  range  of 
interests. 

Thus,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  international  executive 
board  of  the  CWA.  mtetiiT^  this  week  in 
Washington,  had  once  ayain  .spoken  out 
on  behalf  of  the  consumers'  interest.  In 
endoisint!  two  bills — S.  950  and  S.  1612— 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
members  of  the  CWA  leadership  panel 
have  shown  a  i^ignificant  understanding 
of  what  IS  needed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
medicine  for  the  workm;-i  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

The  CWA  statement  points  out  that 
these  two  bills  nive  the  American  people 
"another  chance."  first,  to  t:it  a  .^mule 
course  of  information  on  the  druus  which 
a  doctor  prescribes  for  his  patients,  thus 
bringing  the  doctor  greater  opportunity 
to  prescribe  by  generic  rather  than  brand 
names,  at  a  saving  to  the  patient:  and, 
second,  to  make  mandator>'  that  all 
labels  on  containers  of  pre.scriptions  bear 
the  .--eneric  names  of  the  drui:s  beinu^  dis- 
I>ensed,  so  that  the  consumer  himself  can 
identify  these  teneric  nam  s, 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  Communications  Woikers 
statement  which  declares: 

We  recognize  the  creat  ."savings  that  could 
be  made  by  the  American  public  If  the  filler 
of  the  prescriptions  was  :iw;ire  of  the  equiv- 
alent substitute  or  generic  name  of  any  and 
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.ill  prescribed  brand  i.ame  druirs.  This  would 
en.ible  the  cirimglst  to  111!  the  prescription  for 
a  consumer  under  the  cheaper  generic  name. 

As  the  CWA  iwlnts  out.  under  present 
prociHlure.'^ — and  because  of  the  lack  o-f 
oro.)d!y  d.-spcnscd  knowledge — "adver- 
li.sfments  all  too  often  are  the  only  source 
of  information  quickly  available  to  the 
doctor:"  and  as  a  risult  he  is  "likely  to 
prescribe  a  hiahly  advertised  drug  when 
a  'generic'  druL'  is  available  at  four,  five 
or  even  10  times  less  cost." 

These  are  .'ouiid  observations.  The 
CWA  leadership  people  .sen-e  their  mem- 
bers well  in  adoptini.'  this  statement. 
Those  of  us  who  have  a  keen  interest  in 
protectina  the  consumers  of  medicine  in 
this  country  are  most  grateful  that  a 
lively  and  lorward-looking  organization 
like  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  has  lent  the  stren.sth  of  its 
brains  and  voice  to  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  CWA's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  HicoRD. 

There  bemt:  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
mer.t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prescription     Drugs — Brand    and    Generic 
Names 

A  healthy  step  forward  In  the  control  of 

rlsiiii;  UruK  prices  l.s  :it  last  possible,  thanks 
to  the  Introduction  of  two  important  new 
bills  Into  Cooftress  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. Support  ;rcm  broad  areas  of  the  Amerl- 
car.  jniblic.  liowever.  Is  a  critical  part  of  the 
ueeded  treatment  for  what  now  ails  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry's  unique  pricing 
pr.icuces. 

For  years.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  as  Com- 
missioner ot  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, recommended  a  drug  compendium  pro- 
uding  doctors,  on  a  reliable  and  ready  basis, 
the  'generic"  names  for  drugs  which  the 
manu:  tcturers  too  ouen  packat^e  and  sell  at 
nearly  prohibitive  prices  under  highly-adver- 
tised brand  names. 

.•\dverf.ienients.  .\\\  too  often,  are  the  only 
source  I'l  information  quickly  available  to 
the  doctor — aiid  doctors,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
can  be  conlused  by  ;idvertisine. 

Hence,  a  doctor  is  hkely  to  prescribe  a 
lilfthly  advertised  drug  when  a  "generic" 
drug  Is  available — at  lour.  live  or  even  ten 
times  less  cost. 

Dr.  Ooddard's  sugge.siion  for  a  compen- 
dium on  drugs  would  have  set  aside  the 
problem  if  con:u.sion^ — a  problem  that  affects 
both  doctor  and  patient.  But.  nothing 
happened. 

Now  we  have  another  chance. 

In  January  Senator  Nelson  introduced  S. 
950  calling  lor  the  publication  of  a  single 
source  of  information  on  drugs  which  the 
doctor  prescribes  for  his  patients.  This  bill  if 
en.icted  would  protect  both  the  health  and 
pocketbook  .f  the  American  public.  It  would 
make  available  to  the  doctor  information 
th.it  would  give  to  him  the  names  of  the 
cheaper  drugs  under  the  generic  names  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  those  that  carry  a 
brand  name. 

Senator  Nelson's  second  bill.  S-1512.  is 
c.illed  a  generic  Libeling  bill.  This  bill  would 
make  It  mandatory  that  all  labels  un  con- 
t.iiners  if  prescriptions  bear  t!-.e  ceneric  name 
of  the  drug  or  drugs  being  dispensed.  This 
ipouid  enable  the  consumer  himself  to  iden- 
tify the  "fflclal  generic  name  of  the  drug 
prescribed  for  l.lm. 

We  must  expect,  and  be  prepared  for.  a 
counterattack  Irom  the  drug  industry.  It  will 
argue  that  only  those  drugs  produced  by 
"research-oriented,  quality-conscious"  drug 
companies  are  ".■=afe  .ir.d  effective."  Anything 
else,     particularly     anything     made    by     the 


smaller  drug  companies,  is  "potentially  dan- 
gerous." 

Tlie  facts  speak  differently,  however,  be- 
cause all  drugs,  whether  sold  under  brand 
names  or  generic  names,  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain chemical  standards  set  by  two  national 
agencies,  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia 
and  the  National  Formulary.  These  standards 
cannot  guarantee  equivalency,  but  they  do 
insure  that  the  drugs  are  pure  and  potent. 

In  addition,  the  cheaper  "generics"  .tppear 
to  be  good  enough  to  pass  the  vltjorous  tests 
laid  down  by  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  form  the 
major  part  of  the  smaller  firms'  market,  buy- 
ing larger  quantities  of  drugs  on  'old  basis. 
Small  companies  with  lower  production  and 
distribution  costs  and  no  advertising  and  re- 
search overhead,  often  outbid  the  big  drug 
firms  for  such  contracts. 

Based  on  the  facts,  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  recognizes  the  urgent 
need  for  the  adoption  of  S-f^50  itnd  S-I612 
and  adds  its  full  support  to  the  iidoptlon  of 
such  measures. 

Further,  we  recognize  the  .ureat  savings 
that  could  be  made  by  the  American  public 
If  the  filler  of  the  prescriptions  was  aware  of 
the  equivalent  substitute  or  generic  name  of 
any  and  all  prescribed  brand  name  drugs. 
This  would  enable  the  druggist  to  till  the 
prescription  for  a  consumer  under  the 
cheaper  generic  name. 

Therefore,  the  Communications  WcKers 
of  America  goes  a  step  further  than  bills 
S-950  and  S-1612.  by  calling  on  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  require  a  phy- 
sician when  writing  a  prescription  for  a 
patient,  to  WTite  into  the  prescription  along 
with  the  brand  name,  the  oflicial  i  generic  i 
name  of  the  drug  or  drugs  that  he  is  pre- 
scribing. 

THE  NEED  FOR  GREEN-CARD 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  year,  as  last  year.  I  was  pleased  to 
.ioin  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  ihe  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  KENNEDY'.  S.  1694,  which 
would  require  commuter  aliens — the  .so- 
called  tirten  carders — to  be  reculaviy 
certified  every  6  months  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  certification  is  13 
indicate  that  the  -.vorkers  jircscnce  :n 
this  country  to  seek  work  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  v.'ages  and  workina 
conditions  of  American  workers. 

Last  year  hearings  were  held  on  this 
problem  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  also 
by  the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration.  These  hear- 
ings have  disclosed  a  wide  ran.ae  of 
opinion  regarding  the  benelits.  or  :ack 
thereof,  of  the  .^^ystem  oi  employing 
commuter  aliens. 

My  State  has  faced  a  long  history  of 
poverty  and  disadvantase  along  the 
Texas-Mexico  border.  Unfortunately,  my 
State  has  not  enacted  a  minimum  wase 
law  and  many  of  the  jobs  along  the  bor- 
der are  not  covered  by  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law.  Some  of  the  wages  paid 
in  this  area  are  astonishingly  low  and 
because  of  this  fact  the  area  is  very  poor 
in  many  instances. 

The  alien  commuter  system  has  aggra- 
vated this  unfortunate  situation  by  cre- 
ating extensive  unemployment  among 
American  workers  who  are  displaced  by 
commuters  willing  to  work  for  lower 
wages  because  they  do  not  live  in  this 
country. 

This  often  causes  bitt€r  feelings  along 


the  border — a  bitterness  which  we  can- 
not diplomatically  afford.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  I  mention  the  Chamizal  Treaty 
as  one  example.  This  iirogress  should 
not  be  upset  with  bitterness  among  the 
local  people  because  their  jobs  are  taken 
away  by  alien  commuters  who  live  in 
Mexico  and  freely  cross  the  river  and 
;'et  the  .lobs  of  American  citizens  with 
L-rccn  cards. 

Also,  it  .^hould  be  emphasized  that  we 
are  not  endma  the  commuter  .^^ysiem.  We 
■v',-r.l  .-till  allow  workers  to  come  iicross  the 
border.  All  the  amendment  .'^eeks  to  do 
is  i)revent  such  commuters  from  causing 
unemployment  m  this  countrj,-,  because 
the  commuters  are  takina  American  jobs. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  give  an  accurate  in- 
ventory of  how  many  preen  cardholders 
there  are  and  where  they  are. 


BUREAUCRATIC        DECEIT        IN 
WEATHER   STATION   CLOSURES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  recently  displayed 
the  most  unfortunate  example  ('I  bureau- 
cratic doubletalk.  evasion,  and  outnaht 
deception  that  I  have  witnessed  m  many 
years. 

I  am  referring  to  the  mismanaged 
propaaanda  campaign  last  month  that 
launched  the  Department's  effort  to  close 
down  13  weather  stations  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  lias  left  me  with  the  feeling  that 
concerned  Members  of  Conaress  and  the 
people  they  represent  have  been  betrayed. 

One  thing  is  clear  to  me:  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  .Administration 
has  deliberately  misrepresented  iierson- 
nel  cutbacks  to  Congress  and  to  the 
public. 

ESSA  advised  my  office  2  months  ago 
that  it  was  forced  to  close  down  the  13 
stations,  including  a  two-man  reporting 
station  in  Elko,  Nev.  The  ESSA  jjoople 
told  me  they  hated  to  do  it  but  they  .'ust 
did  not  iiave  any  other  choice  under  the 
personnel  restrictions  .niposed  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
letters  in  jxiint  from  the  Deputy  .-\dmin- 
istrator  and  then  the  Administrator  be 
•printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  m 
my  remarks. 

There  'uema  no  ob.iection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  P.ecord, 
as  follows: 

U..S.    Depart.v.ent    of    Commerce. 
Environmental    Science    Kerv- 

:crS    .-^DMINI.STRATlON. 

Rockvillc.  Md..  March  12. 1969. 
Hon.  .\LAN  Bible. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa^hingtnrj,  D.C. 

Dear  .-ENAioR  Bible:  Recently.  Mr.  Eberly 
of  niv  office  informed  vour  staff  of  plans  t-o 
close'  the  two-man  ESSA  Weather  Bureau 
omce  located  m  the  Post  Office  Building  at 
Elko.  Nevada,  before  June  30,  1969.  This  ac- 
tion i.s  '-ne  of  13  similar  ictions  being 
taken  ihrouchout  the  country  to  enable  us 
to  live  within  the  personnel  constraints  im- 
posed bv  P.L.  90-364.  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures Confrol  Act  of  19G8.  Both  employ- 
ees will  be  offered  poeitions  elsewhere  within 
the  Weather  Bureau  •vithout  loss  c :  grade. 

Our  present  cffice  is  open  eight  hours  per 
day  and  in  addition  to  making  three  direct 
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radio  broadcasts,  disseminates  public  weather 
forecasts  for  Elko  and  vicinity.  Meteorologi- 
cal supp<'jrt  to  aviation  interests  Is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminlstrntlon  of- 
fice at  the  airport.  In  the  future  the  forecasts 
and  warnings  for  Elito  and  eastern  Nevada 
win  be  avaiiAble  to  the  local  news  media  in 
Elko  via  the  press  wire  service  from  our  office 
at  Salt  Lake  City  The  direct  radio  broadcast 
will  be  discontinued 

Officials  of  uur  Regional  Office  In  Salt  Lake 
have  discussed  the  pending  cltisure  with  our 
personnel  in  Elko  and  will  follow  up  with 
re«ipec;  to  appropriate  assignments  and  pro- 
vision of  essential  services  to  user  groups  We 
shall  be  g;id  to  provide  any  additional  In- 
formation you  may  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jens    W     TOWNSEND,    Jr        ' 
Deputy  Admtni.ttrator 

V  3.    Departmbmt    or    Commehcc. 
envrronmental  science  schvtces 
Administsatiom        Washington 
SciE.vcE    Center. 

RorkriHf,  \fd  .  March  21.  1969 
Hon    Ai,an  Bible. 
V.S    Ssnaf'V 
Wa.ifiiaifion.  D  C. 

DE.AR  Senator  Bible  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  10.  1969  jnd  enclosed 
correspondence  concerning  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau Office  in  Elko    Nevada 

We  recognize  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
a  commtinity  through  the  services  of  a  local 
Weather  Bureau  office  and  we  regret  that  we 
must  proceed  with  plans  to  i-lose  the  Elko 
facility 

Elko  Is  one  of  13  additional  Weather  Bu- 
reau installations  which  we  plan  to  close  be- 
fore June  30.  1969.  to  enable  us  to  live  within 
the  constraints  impo»?ed  by  Public  Law  90- 
364.  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control 
Act  of  1968  which  requires  reductions  In 
both  employment  and  expenditures  Pour 
other  offices  were  closed  recently  for  this 
reason. 

The  offices  which  we  have  closed,  and  plan 
to  close.  w«re  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution  in  the  Bureau's  overall  program. 
We  felt  that  the  services  provided  by  these 
offices,  although  valuable  were  of  lower  prior- 
ity than  thaie  of  other  offices  or  installations. 
The  Elko  office  wis  selected  for  i-losure  In- 
stead of  the  Wendover  Utah,  office  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  Feder.a!  Aviation  Admin- 
istration Flleht  Service  Station  iPAA  PSS) 
at  Elko  This  facility  has  been  taking  weather 
observations  and  providing  pilot  weather 
brleflng  services  for  some  time  so  the  closure 
of  our  Elko  office  will  not  affect  these  Im- 
portant services  There  is  no  PSS  at  Wend- 
over. Although  we  have  automatic  meteoro- 
logical observing  equipment  at  Wendover  this 
equipment  d'>es  not  observe  or  measure  cer- 
tain weather  elements  or  parameters,  such  as 
sky  condition  and  visibility  This  import,int 
Information  is  added  to  the  observations  by 
our  personnel  Thus,  closure  of  the  Wend- 
over office  would  result  in  the  further  loss 
of  Important  weather  data  m  .in  area  which 
is  only  soarselv  covered  at  present 

While  there  is  no  complete  substitute  for  a 
local  office  the  more  Important  weather  serv- 
ice needs  in  the  Elko  area  can  be  met  by 
other  means  Severe  weather  warnings  for 
Elko  County  will  be  issued  bv  our  Wlnne- 
mucca  facility  which  is  open  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week  Public  and  aviation  weather 
forecasts  for  eastern  Nevada  are  presently 
prepared  bv  our  Salt  Lake  City  office  and 
this  procedure  will  continue.  Public  forecasts 
and  warnings  covering  northeastern  Nevada 
will  be  available  to  the  Elko  news  media 
through  the  press  wire  services. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  M    White. 

Adrnini<<t'-ator. 

Mr    BIBLE    Mr    President    I  told  the 
ESSA  officials  at  the  outset  that  I  would 
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have  to  object  to  closing  the  Elko  station, 
but  I  promised  to  be  fair  about  it  since  I 
couJd  easily  understand  their  problems 
under  the  congressional  mandate.  Ob- 
vously.  we  cannot  cut  Federal  spending 
without  some  cutback  in  Federal  services. 

Now — without  notice  or  explanation  to 
me — it  has  suddenly  been  decided  that 
four  of  the  13  otilces  with  16  of  the  29 
positions  will  remain  open.  I  had  to  learn 
of  this  development  through  a  news 
story  published  m  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  circulated  in  Elko  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  news  item  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  beim^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Weather  Bireau  Reprieve  Misses  Closed 
Elko  OrricE 

Washington  —The  Weather  Bureau  said 
Friday  it  Is  granting  reprieve  to  4  if  13 
weather  stations  the  biu-eau  closed  for  econ- 
omy reasons 

The  sUitlons  escaping  the  shutdown  order 
are  at  Houghton  Luke.  Mich  .  with  six  em- 
pluyes:  Stockton.  Calif  .  nve  Mansfield. 
Ohio,  three,  and  La  Cross.  Wis  .  two  Thev 
account  for  16  of  the  29  Jobs  that  were  to 
be  trimmed  from  the  Weather  Bureaus  pay- 
roll by  the  closing  of  the  13  stations 

Stations  still  facing  elimination  include 
the  oi.e  at   Elko    Nev    It  has   two  emploves 

Public  and  congressional  respKanse  to  the 
announcement  that  the  bureau  will  have  to 
snuff  out  some  stations  has  been  rather 
emphatic,  a  spoke.sman  xald. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  it  appears 
a  magic  solution  to  the  Weather  Bu- 
reaus personnel  limitations  was  dis- 
covered, and  I  sui-'Kest  it  was  a  jxilitical 
one.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  tum- 
aroimd  was  ordered  directly  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce  I  can  only  as- 
sume the  Secretary  had  also  ordered  the 
closures,  since  ESSA  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  under  it  are  both  In  his  Depart- 
ment. 

At  any  rate,  the  reversal  on  closing 
four  ofBces  completely  discredits  the 
statements  supporting  any  closure  else- 
where If  the  Secretary  can  keep  four 
offlces  open.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
could  keep  the  remaining  nine  open  as 
well  since  they  contain  less  than  half 
the  personnel  [X)sitions.  I  Hunk  now  that 
the  whole  affair  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  smoke.scre«'n.  and  I  intend  to 
fight  the  remaining  closure  ail  the  way. 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  dais 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
which  I  serve 

The  E)epartment  of  Commerce  and  its 
agencies  not  only  misrepresented  the 
personnel  situation,  they  broke  faith 
with  the  people  of  Elko  County  who  have 
depended  on  the  Elko  Coimty  weather 
reporting  station  services.  For  it  was  im- 
plied that  essential  services  would  be 
maintained  by  other  means. 

E.xactly  nothing  is  planned.  The  iso- 
lated Elko  County  region,  a  ranching 
area  heavily  dependent  on  weather  fore- 
casts, has  been  told  to  get  K,s  forecast 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  200  miles  away  in 
Utah  And  how  will  the  people  cjet  them? 
Not  by  any  Weather  Bureau  .service 
They  will  ^et  them  only  as  they  are  pro- 
vided in  occasional  and  abbreviated 
fashion  by  the  press  service  wire  to 
Elko's  single  radio  station. 


This  whole  affair  has  been  nothins: 
more  than  a  mismanaged  propaganda 
campaign  and  a  string  nf  broken  prom- 
ises I  am  calling  :iinv  on  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce  to  order  it  all  droiJi)ed  and 
to  direct  ESSA  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  begin  again — on  the  right  toot  I  am 
certain  the  nece.ssary  personnel  reduc- 
tions can  be  accomplished  without  clos- 
ing important  weather  stations  since  the 
capability  has  already  been  demon- 
stratt'd  m  four  instances. 

Mr  President,  when  I  st.iied  the 
weather  station  .serving  northea.stern 
Nevada  '.vas  important,  I  spoke  tiom  my 
own  exjjeriences  when  traveling  and 
visiting  in  the  region.  But  I  also  rellected 
the  views  of  many  concerm  1  citizens 
who  wrote  me  to  protest  the  announced 
closure  of  the  station.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  .sampling  of  the.se  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  ix-ing  no  objection.  t!ie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Nevada  Legisi.ature. 

.If arc'!  3.  1969. 
Hon    Alan  Bible. 
.s'f-nafor  F'om  Si  i  ada, 
Wa.\liingt(in,  DC 

Dear  Alan:  Those  mean  old  Wa-shiugtcn 
bureaucrats  are  tr\-lng  to  save  money  again 
and  have  glv->n  notice  that  the  ESSA  weath- 
er station  in  Elko  will  be  clo.sed  effective  in 
June 

With  one  of  the  biggest  winters  on  record 
still  in  progress  the  services  provided  bv  ihe 
local  weather  station  have  been  hlirhlichted 
during  the  oast  .several  months  and  the  de- 
pendency 'if  the  local  poptilace  upon  the 
weather  inlormation  provided  by  the  .^t.ltlon 
has  never  'oeen  more  greatly  appreciated  or 
needed. 

If  the  station  is  closed  our  entire  area 
will  be  without  accurate  dally  weatlier  re- 
ports .ind  the  pr.bllc  will  be  greatly  Incon- 
'  enienced  .ind,  in  the  case  of  our  ilvestook 
people,  may  even  he  -ubiect  to  uinieiessary 
damage  through  lack  of  weather  uiforma- 
tlon. 

Information  from  the  PAA  station  located 
in  Elko  IS  to  the  effect  that  the  personnel 
•iiere  does  not  have  the  time  nor  lacllitles  to 
disperse  weather  information  to  the  general 
public 

The  ESSA  station  Is  presently  jirovldiiig 
regular  broadcasts  by  radio  at  stated  mter- 
\als  during  the  day  and  is  also  providing 
weather  information  for  the  newspapers,  all 
of  which   is  greatly  followed  by  the  public. 

I  would  urge  that  you  look  into  this  mat- 
ter for  the  people  of  northeastern  Ne\ada 
and  that  you  exert  your  everv  influence  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  plans  of  the  federal  people 
to  close  this  important  weather  reporting 
station. 

With  sincere  best  regards.  I  remain, 
Yovirs  sincerely. 


City  op  Elko. 
Elko.  ,Vf  r..  March  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
US.  Senatr. 
WashingtoTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  I  would  like  to  voice 
as  strong  a  protest  as  I  possibly  ran  to  the 
Weather  Bureau's  announced  Intention  of 
closing  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  Weather  Station  In  Elko.  Ne- 
vada. I  will  try  to  be  as  objective  as  I  ran: 
however,  you  should  know  that  I  spe.ik  from 
a  background  of  .some  knowledge  o{  the  op- 
erations of  the  PAA  .md  the  Weather  Bureau, 
having  worked  with  both  for  over  fifteen 
vears. 
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For  vour  Information  the  Elko  ESSA  office 
Is  operated  by  two  technicians  frcjm  7  AM. 
to  4  P  M  .  dally.  Diirlng  this  time  period  these 
men.  In  addition  to  their  regular  functions, 
dls-senilnate  we.alu'r  reports  three  times  each 
dav  '.i.i  our  local  radt)  station.  The  area  en- 
i'  >rMpai>.<ed  by  this  service  includes  all  of  Elko 
Covinty.  the  northern  half  of  Eureka  County. 
.Old  the  northeastern  and  eastern  portion  of 
L.iiider  County  Hie  Elko  office  Is  the  only 
Weather  Bureau  service  outlet  in  northeast- 
ern Nevada,  the  next  closest  offices  being 
Winnemucca  (125  miles  west^  and  Ely  1 180 
miles  south  1 .  During  the  more  severe  weath- 
er i^ea.son  i October  throuch  May)  about  ten 
weather  alerts  arc  issued.  These  are  warnings 
•  'f  heavv  snow  w  stockmen  and  warnings  of 
hazardous  travel  conditions  for  the  traveling 
public  Direct  calls  are  made  to  City  and 
State  Polirp.  the  State  Highway  Department, 
to  some  ranching  interests,  and  the  local  offl- 
ces of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pa- 
ciiic  Railroads  Tlie  Weather  Bureau  network 
iif  stations,  both  observing  and  serrtce  out- 
lets. :s  extremely  sparse  in  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  with  perhaps  fewer  stations 
in  Nevada  'han  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 

riie  .services  rendered  by  the  Elko  ESSA 
statioii  .ire  of  prime  importance  to  our  live- 
stock industry.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
Elko  F.VA  FHpht  Ser'.  Ice  Station  would  be 
a  suitable  substitute  for  the  ESSA  station, 
but  this  is  patently  not  true.  If  this  argu- 
ment had  any  merit,  erco  we  covild  do  away 
with  all  ESSA  stations  and  let  the  FAA  sta- 
tions take  over  this  job.  Being  an  old  PAA 
m.iii  I  'Know  'hat  the  FAA  is  geared  to  the 
aviation  lndu.=itrv  primarily,  and  it  does  not 
h.i.ve  the  manpower  or  the  time  to  handle  the 
porson.ilized  .service  required  by  the  stock- 
inen  and  the  traveling  public. 

I  have  only  one  r.ther  iiomt  to  .ircue.  Back 
In  1959  the  Wcatb.er  Ilureau  determined  there 
was  insufficient  activity  at  Wendover,  Utah, 
■o  warr.Tnt  'he  continued  operation  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  Station  at  that  site:  and 
They  actuallv  closed  that  facility.  Within  a 
short  time  therealter.  and  after  the  enact- 
ment of  a  ".special  appropriation",  the  Wend- 
over. Utah,  weather  staiioii  '.vas  reopened  and 
is  open  to  this  date.  Tliey.  too.  have  two  tech- 
nicians; but  In  addition  they  have  automatic 
weather  rcportme  larllities  which  are  "re- 
moted"  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  this  automatic 
equipment  reports  directly  to  Salt  Lake  City 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  Now  the  question  neces- 
-.xv.'.v  .'.rise.-.  "What  sort  of  a  workload  does 
Wcna.-ver.  Utah,  have  that  Justifies  its  reten- 
tion as  compared  to  Elko.  Nevada?"  Elko  has 
an  average  liljh  of  390  direct  telephone  calls 
ill  January  to  a  low  average  of  210  calls  in 
Julv  and  .August.  In  addition  the  Elko  auto- 
matic telephone  answerins;  syftem  has  been 
.ailed  on  an  avcrace  or  270  times  in  Decem- 
oer  to  .1  low  of  63  times  in  July. 

The  wTiter  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
new  administration's  desire  to  economize, 
but  in  my  considered  opinion  this  move 
would  be  false  economy.  The  community  of 
Elko  IS  Kro'.vmg.  and  this  growth  warrants  the 
retention  nf  this  iacillty,  I  would  urge  you. 
with  whatever  nieaits  vo-a  have  available  to 
voti.  to  prevail  upon  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
reconsider  and  rescind  Its  order  closing  the 
Elko  ESSA  station  or.  at  the  very  least,  to 
substitute  the  Wendover.  Utah,  ESSA  station 
in  the  stead  t.if  Elko.  Nevada,  for  its  so-called 
planned  program  of  closures 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Fran  Weinrauch.  Mayor. 


Chilton  Engineering. 

Elko.  Sev..  .March  6.  1968. 
Hon.  .\lan  Bible. 
U.S.  Senate. 
\Vashi7igt07i .  D  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bible:  It  has  been  an- 
uuuiiced  rhit  the  Weather  Bureau  has  plans 
!o  close  the  Reporting  Station  here  in  Elko. 


I  wish  to  express  our  concern  over  this 
announcement  and  to  state  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to  this  proposed  action 

We,  as  engineers,  svirveyors  and  aerUl  pho- 
tographers, rely  greatly  upon  weather  lore- 
casts  and  iTiany  times  it  could  mean  serious 
consequences  were  a  weather  report  not 
available  at  Elko. 

Please  do  what  you  can  lo  keep  our  weather 
station  operating. 

■yours  very  truly, 

Mark  Chilton'. 

Elko,  Nev.. 
.March  7.  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
U  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  An  announcement 
has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Eiko 
Weather  Bureau  office  will  be  closed  some- 
time prior  to  June  30.  1969. 

The  weather  bureau  office  performs  an  es- 
sential service  to  this  community  and  out- 
lying areas.  This  service  Is  used  by  ranchers, 
tourists,  air  travelers  and  local  residents  in 
all  activities  ranging  from  shearing,  lambing 
and  calving  to  planning  a  trip. 

I  would  like  to  register  a  protest  to  the 
closing  of  this  office  and  I  liope  that  you 
will  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevent  this 
action 

Sincerely, 

Philip  M    Baldwin-. 


Gil's  Chevron  .Service. 
Elko,  yev.,  March  10.  1969. 
Senator  Alajj  Bible. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  I  am  -vvrlting  xo  you 
not  only  for  myself,  but  on  behalf  of  (vther 
pilots  of  light  planes,  who  depend  on  the 
Weather  Bureau  for  planning  personal  and 
charter  flights. 

My  plane  is  equipped  for  XTR  (Visual 
Flight  Rules)  only;  therefore.  In  order  to  riy 
to  varlotis  places  requiring  several  days  flight 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  weather  briefing  from 
the  'Weather  Bureau.  Many  of  the  flights  are 
with  passengers.  True  FAA  iias  pilot  weather 
briefing,  but  only  for  ,i  24  hour  period.  I 
have  called  on  the  Elko  Weather  Bureau 
office  many  times  for  the  projected  outlook 
covering  up  to  and  Ixicludlng  a  four  day 
period.  Not  only  have  they  given  me  the  de- 
sired information  but  .iLso  the  best  time  for 
making  the  trip.  They  have  yet  to  rail  in 
giving   me   the  correct   cGiidltions. 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  po'^-er 
to  rescind  the  order  lor  closing  the  Elko 
ESSA  Weather  Bureau  otf.ce.  Not  only  would 
owners  of  VFR  equipped  plairts  .surfer  b'dt  it 
could  be  disastrous  tor  the  Ranchers  of 
Elko.  E^ureka.  and  Lander  Counties  who  de- 
pend on  the  service  of  the  Elko  Weather 
Bureau  office. 

Respectfully, 

Gil  -States. 
Secretary-Treasurer.    Elko    Pilots    .As- 
sociation. 


The  Elko  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Elko.  .Wev.,  March  11,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Bibi  e. 
Senate  Office  Binldirig, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  The  Elko  Chamber  (  f 
Commerce  wishes  to  strongly  protest  the 
proposed  closing  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  weather  sta- 
tion in  Elko,  Nevada. 

A  special  committee  of  the  chamber  has 
met  with  Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Masar.  U.=cr  .Service 
Representative  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
Regional  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City:  Mr.  Charles 
Inskip.  Aviation  Service  Representative  from 
the  same  office,  and  Mr.  Omar  Sir.clair.  Orti- 
cial-in-charge  at  the  Elko  Station,  and  has 
studied  the  effect  the  closing  cf  this  station 
would  have  on  the  economv  of  'he  area. 


Although  the  Weather  Btireau  announce- 
ment stated  that  "the  affected  commtinltles' 
most  urt:ent  wrather  service  needs  will  be  met 
by  other  means",  we  find  that  the  only  serv- 
ice lo  be  provided  is  area- wide  reports  and 
predictions  from  Salt  Lake  City  transmitted 
to  Elko  newspapers  and  radio  station  KELK 
by  the  wire  press  services  This  information 
would  be  neither  as  complete  nor  current  as 
that  now  beine  broadcast  over  KELK  ihree 
times  a  day  by  the  local  Weather  Station  and 
furnished   by  telephone  of  jjersonal  inquiry. 

As  you  know,  Elko  is  the  li*art  of  the  live- 
stock industry  in  Nevada.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  producers  of  red  meat  protein 
in  the  United  States.  The  vastness  of  ihi.s 
sparsely  jjopulated  .<rea  and  the  hueeness  of 
sprawling  ranges  requires  that  ranchers  re- 
lei'.  e  the  latest  jjossible  mlormatlon  \ia 
radio. 

While  this  information  Is  vital  to  the 
ranching  iiidustry  the  year  around,  it  Is  of 
critical  importance  during  February  and 
March  when  the  cows  are  calving  .iiid  mid- 
Apnl  and  May  when  sheep  are  lambiiig.  The 
local  Weather  Bureau  Issues  an  average  of 
ten  alerts  .i  year,  telephoning  raiichers  .ibout 
fc>rthcomlng  severe  local  storms,  as  well  as 
.derting  the  local  radio  station.  Since  lamb- 
ing and  calving  is  done  on  the  open  range, 
lack  of  this  information  could  l)e  disastrous 
to  the  livestock  growers.  Tlii.s  ^-dvance  warn- 
ing of  severe  lOj^ditiuns.  whirh  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  local  station  is  closed,  can 
;.;;ow  the  livestock  operators  to  move  live- 
stock to  more  sheltered  areas.  This  results  in 
thou.sands  of  iamb  chops  and  T-bone  steaks 
getting  to  market  which  otherwise  would 
not  liave  stirvived  the  iirst  hours  of  life. 

.According  i<i  State  Statistlci.tn  R.  M.  Pal- 
lesen.  Elko  County  accounts  for  206.000  of 
the  591. (jOO  head  of  cattle  in  Nevada,  and 
80.000  of  the  231.000  sheep  in  the  state  Elko 
County  cattle  are  valued  at  over  $30,000,000 
and  sheep  at  over  S2.000.000.  Elko  Countv 
also  accounts  for  .*]3,500.000  in  cattle,  .sheep 
and  wool  sales.  This  is  35''  of  the  entire 
state's  S38.500.000  income  from  livestock 
products. 

By  continuing  to  serve  this  basic  Industry 
of  Droducing  food  for  a  hungry  world,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Elko  station,  the  United  States 
Weather  Btirea'u  has  the  unique  opportunity 
to  continue  .service  'jO  a  rural  area  and  simul- 
taneously 'ocneSt  urban  .ircas  vo  a  jrcater 
degree  than  would  i^e  jx>ssib:e  if  the  present 
local  service  were  dlscontiriued.  Almost  ev- 
eryone would  agree  that  this  would  Ijc  a 
most  gratifying  ttirn  of  eveiits  in  Federal 
.Atralrs. 

If  the  '.octil  station  Is  closed,  it  wotild  no 
longer  \x  possible  to  Isstie  warnings  to  city 
riJid  state  police,  the  state  lilghway  depart- 
ment or  '.he  traveling  public  when  weather 
changes  create  iiazardous  travel  condltioiis. 
Due  *x)  the  mour.talno'as  terrain,  weather  can 
chaxige  very  rapidly,  creating  treachero'ds 
driving  conditions  m  rnount-ain  ;)a.sses  .md 
canyons. 

Further  importance  of  the  station  is  shown 
by  the  local  telephone  and  personal  Inquir- 
ies received,  ranging  from  an  average  low  of 
210  m  July  and  .August  to  a  high  of  390  in 
December.  In  addition,  an  average  of  v.p  to 
270  telephone  inquiries  a  month  receive 
taped  local  forecasts  during  'he  iiours  '.he 
station  is  closed. 

The  Elko  Weather  Bureau  serves  all  of 
Elko  County,  the  northern  half  of  Eureka 
County  and  the  northeastern  and  eastern 
portion  of  Lander  Cotinty.  an  area  approxi- 
mately 25''  greater  'han  the  combined  iireas 
f.f  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
tlirown  in  for  ^ood  mea-sure.  Connecticjt. 
one-fourth  the  ar^a  served  by  the  Elko  sta- 
tion, has  fotir  Weather  B'areau  stations,  each 
ofTerlng  the  same  service  .t.s  is  ofTered  by  the 
Elko  station.  New  Jersev.  one-third  the  area 
served  ':^v  -he  Elko  station,  also  lias  four  sta- 
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tlona    Even  Rh<x!e  IslAnd    one-slx1*enth   the 


area 


'.h&'.  served  bv  t.he  Elko  s'jktlon,  ha« 


a  itat-ion  It  mltfht  b*  aj^ued  'Jxat  the  (treftt«r 
popu;a'!'^.n  ararTan.'a  thla  number  of  stations. 
Such  anf'tir.enta  are  not  vallfl.  however.  Inas- 
much aa  varlatlorLs  In  weather  take  place 
not  in  relation  to  population,  but  rather.  In 
relation  to  area. 

Piirther.  communication  Is  much  more 
difficult  In  an  area  as  sparsely  settled  as 
that  sen-ed  by  the  Elko  station  than  It  Is  In 
the  thickly  populated  centers  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  If  a  station  were  -loeed  In  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  states,  the  area  could 
be  served  by  another  station  located  within 
10  to  20  miles  If  the  Weather  B'lrean  jtfl.-e 
In  Elko  Is  cl^jsed.  the  closest  service  offices 
would  be  W'.onemucca.  125  miles  west,  and 
Ely.  180  mlle.s  south 

The  E:ko  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  In  full 
agreement  with  the  need  for  economy  In  <ov- 
eri.rr.en-  We  tre  il.-sri  nw  ire  that  communities 
ajte  often  inclined  to  want  economy  as  lonj; 
as  It  takes  place  somewhere  else  For  this 
re>a.s<^>n  we  lnvestli;s.ted  the  p<'>sslbHlty  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  could  provide  these 
ser.'lces  in  another  m.inner  We  have  found 
that  thLs  IS  r..->t  p.>,sslble  Therefore,  we  must 
pr«>tes«  the  complete  ell.mlnatlon  of  such  a 
rlta!  iervloe  to  an  area  greater  than  Con- 
necticut. Delaw.ixe.  Rhode  Island  and  Mew 
Jersey  combined  while  t.hose  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  L'nlted  States  retain  an  over- 
abundance of  such  services. 

We  respectfully   ur^e  you   to  prevail   upon 
the  Weather  Bureau,  by  whatever  means  you 
have  aviUlable  to  you.  to  reconsider  ind  re- 
scind Its  order  closing  the  Elko  ESSA  station. 
Respectfully, 

ERVl>r    H     SCHTTLZ, 

Manager. 

We.*thfr  Br-aF-.*r-  Has  No  Pl.^.vs  for  Ei-KO 
Aar  \ 

E-K'^  —A  reglon-^l  Weather  Bureau  repre- 
sentative S.1VS  the  Weather  Bureau  does  not 
have  plans  to  provide  for  this  area's  weather 
service  needs  after  closing  the  local  station. 

Lloyd  H  Magar.  user  service  representative 
of  the  We.ither  Bureau  regional  office  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  told  this  to  members  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Elko  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

He  also  said  he  didn't  think  there  was  much 
that  the  weather  bureau  could  do  to  provide 
those  services  He  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
direct  telephone  lines  to  another  station, 
such  as  Salt  Lake  City,  as  no  funds  are 
ava.llable 

An  announcement  was  recently  made  by 
the  V  S.  Weather  Bureau  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  here  would  be  closed  before  July  1 
because  of  cutbacks  In  government  employ- 
ment. 

The  announcement  stated  that  affected 
employes  In  the  federal  cutback  would  be 
placed  In  other  positions  within  the  organi- 
zation as  vacancies  occur 

Blko  Bottling  Co . 
Ell<o.  Sev  .  March  12.  1969 
Senator  Ala.n  Bible, 
Senate  Office  Budding. 
Wa^hingto'i,  D  C 

Dt.\a.  SrNATOR  Bible  .^s  a  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Elko,  I  wish  to  protest  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Environmental  Science  Weath- 
er Station  in  Elko.  Nevada. 

This  facility  has  long  been  a  viul  asset  to 
the  livestock  industry  In  northeastern  Ne- 
vada, to  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  State  and  County  Highway  Depart- 
ments 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance of  the  above  Is  to  curtail  ex- 
penses In  view  of  this  reasoning.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  some  areas  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  with  a  square  mile  area 
much  less  than  the  area  served  by  the  Elko 
station  are  served  by  as  many  as  four  weather 


stAUons  My  thinking  l»  thp.t  area  should  have 
prece<lence  over  population  density  with  a 
facility  such  as  this 

I  sincerely  hope  you  win  exert  ail  poB.slble 
effort  to  convince  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
need  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  Weath- 
er Station  in  Elko 
Respectfully. 

C.  B.  Handwricht, 

Manager 

Elko    Nev 
March  20.  1969. 
Senator  .^lam  Bible. 
Senate  Oflce  Buiiding, 
Washington.  DC. 

The  Lamoille  Soli  Conservation  District 
strongly  opposed  the  pl.inned  closure  of  the 
Essa  Weather  Bureau  m  Elko 

Dave  .Setrlst. 

Chairman. 

City  of  Wells, 
W'-IU,  .Vt-r..  .Ifarc^i  20.  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Bible. 
S'-nate  Ofice  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

De.\r  Alan  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  numerous  individuals  that  great 
harm  will  be  done  to  Elko  and  vicinity  by 
the  closing  of  the  US  Weather  Bureau.  It 
Is  critical  for  many  persons  In  the  Elko  area, 
including  ranchers,  travelers,  police,  hlghw.iv 
crews,  pilots  and  others. 

Not  only  will  the  removal  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  atTect  Elko,  but  .surrounding  com- 
munities such  as  Wells  have  depended  tjreatly 
on  the  bureau  to  supply  them  with  much 
needed  Information. 

The  City  Council,  the  Wells  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  verv  intere.sted  citizens  of 
Wells  Join  with  me  in  asking  you  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  retain  the  weather  station 
in  Elko.  We  feel  it  poor  economv  to  discon- 
tinue such  a  badlv  needed  and  .much  used 
service. 

Sincerely. 

John  Di  Ghazia. 

Mayor. 

Lamoille.  Nev.. 

March  21.  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Bible  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  planned  closure  of  the  ESSA 
Weather  Bureau  office  In  Elko  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  have  the  people  who  have 
directed  the  closing  of  this  office  to  reverse 
their  decision 

The  livestock  warnings  and  travelers  warn- 
ings that  we  receive  from  this  office  ,ire  verv 
vital  to  us  and  we  fear  a  detrimental  effect 
on  'he  Nonheastern  Nevada  area  If  these 
services  are  no  longer  available. 
Yours  truly. 

Eldon  Westlutto. 

Elko.  Nev . 
.Vfarch  23.  1969 
Senator  .^lan  Bible, 
Senate  Office  Bnitding. 
Wa.<ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Biblt  .\s  a  resident  of  Elko 
Co  .  Nev  .  I  would  like  to  protest  the  possible 
closing  of  the  E.S  SA  weather  station  here. 
.\s  you  are  aware  this  station  i;overs  many 
square  miles  and  gives  us  weather  coverage 
that  we  will  be  deprived  of  otherwise. 

I  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
so  that  It  can  remain  In  <;iperatlon. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  E    Wilson. 

Elko.  Nev.. 
March  35.  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Bible    I  am  voicing  a  protest 
felt  by  many,  against  the  closing  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Service  Administration 
weather   station   :n   Elko.  Nevada 

It  seems  a  bit  ridiculous  to  expect  an  ac- 
curate weather  picture  or  forecast  made  in 


Salt  Lake  City  over  250  miles  away  Thl."! 
l.s  where  the  information  would  come  Ironi 
were  Elko  discontinued 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  thl."! 
matter 

Don  Griswolo 

Elko  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Elko,  Nev.,  March  26,  1969 
Hon   .Alan  Bible, 
Wijshtngton    DC 

Understand  Stockton.  La  Crosse,  Houghton 
Lake,  Mansfield  weather  stations  reinstated 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce,  What  Is  the  out- 
look for  Elko? 

Ervin  H    Schitltz. 


ApHl  1,   1969 
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[Prom  the  Elko  (Nev  )  Dallv  Free  Preiw 

Mar   12.  19691 
Forecast  for  Weather  BvREAtr:    "?" 
iBv  Catherine  Tate) 
Forecast  for  the  Elko  Weather  Bureau:  de- 
teriorating   high    pressure    area    with    slight 
chance  of  recoverv 

A  terse  announcement  from  the  Environ- 
mental Science  .Services  .Administration 
(ESSA  I  noting  that  '13  Weather  Bureau  sta- 
tions will  be  closed  between  now  and  June 
30.  ■  apparently  heralds  the  end  of  an  81-year- 
old  tradition  established  locally  by  the  Elko 
b\ireau. 

Iliat  tradition  has  .seen  distribution  of 
vital — and  occasionally  perhaps  not  so 
vital — information  .concerning  anythint;  from 
crops  and  from  picnics  to  flying. 

The  bureau  hfis  provided  a  valued  service 
for  ranchers,  fiirmers.  pilot.s  and  builders 
whose  livelihood  depends  in  some  part  on  an 
accurate  forec;ist  of  coming  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Preclselv  In  the  words  of  the  New  Stand- 
ard Encyclopedia.  Weather  Bureau.^  jirc^ivlde  ,i 
more  or  less  satislactory  .ser\ice  lor  lorecast- 
ing  weather  conditions;  and  .such  service  l.t 
maintained  by  all  civilized  nations. 

The  .services  of  the  bureau  are  supported 
by  a  national  network  of  surface  and  upper- 
air  observing  stations,  .iircralt  satellite  sys- 
tems, communications  and  computers.  Some 
300  bureau  Held  offices  In  cities  .icross  the 
nation  maintain  close  contact  witli  the  gen- 
eral public,  "to  insure"  prompt  and  useful 
dissemination  of  weather  information,"  ac- 
cording to  an  ESSA  publication. 

The  local  office  h.indles  nearly  700  tele- 
phone and  office  Inquiries  during  peak 
months,  provides  emergencv  weather  warn- 
ings to  state  anl  local  police,  the  sheriff's  of- 
.Ice.  state  hlghwav  department  and  the  rail- 
roads and  provides  ranchers  .ind  larmers  with 
critical  warnings  during  lambing  and  calving 
seasons. 

The  largest  portion  handled  by  Elko"s  twf' 
weathermen — Omar  Sinclair  and  George 
Bostlc— is  the  gathering  .md  maintaining 
of  records  useful  ;n  forecastini;  and  used  :n 
painting  a  general  picture  of  -he  Elkc 
climate. 

Sinclair  and  Bostlc  prcp.irc  three  dailv 
broadcasts  for  the  local  radio  st^ition.  draw- 
weather  maps  indicating  pressure  centers 
and  fronts  tor  use  m  forecasting,  digest 
reams  of  material  from  teletype  machines, 
cut  tapes  lor  the  bureaus  answering  ser\"- 
Ice  and  .inswer  calls  from  tourists,  ranchers. 
housewives,  busine.s.smen  and  a  hundred 
other  people  who  tind  weather  information 
uselul. 

Elko  has  iiad  a  weather  bureau  of  some 
sort  since  1888.  and  talk  of  closing  the  bu- 
reau has  been  common  for  the  last  15  years 
.A  reduction  of  the  bureau's  staff— from  six 
to  Ave — was  the  result  of  one  such  effort  13 
years  ago  \  second  reduction,  assignment  .1 
obser\ailon  duties  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
administration,  another  reduction  and  a 
move  from  the  airport  to  the  Post  Office 
have  left  the  bureau  at  its  present  stage. 


The  first  substantial  threat  of  closure  came 
in  1957,  but  a  hue  and  cry  from  the  Elko 
populace  thwarted  the  move. 

'The  Weather  Bureau  here  is  relied  on 
more  than  In  other  parts  of  the  country  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  the  economy  is  depend- 
ent on  weather  forecasts,  '  Bostlc  noted. 

Tlie  only  weather  services  to  be  provided 
Elko  after  t!ie  bureau  closes  will  be  area- 
wide  reports  and  predictions  over  the  wire 
press  .services  lea.sed  by  the  Free  Press  and 
radio  station  KELK. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  heading 
what  may  be  .m  ill-fated  effort  to  forestall 
closure  of  the  Elko  bureau  by  contacting  the 
Nevada  Congressional  delegation  and  spear- 
heading other  Itx-.tl  opposition. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  which  op- 
erated ESSA  and  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 
has  pointed  out  the  closure  order  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  903-364  which  re- 
(lulres  reduction  in  ledcral  employment  and 
expenditures. 

Having  exhausted  all  practical  alterna- 
tives, the  .igency  is  now  reluctantly  moving 
to  close  additional  Weather  Bureau  offices  so 
that  other  higher  priority  programs  and  serv- 
ices can  be  continued,"  a  press  release  from 
the  department  notes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  forecast  for  local 
weather  watchers  remains  "cool,  with  de- 
linlU'ly   raging  temperatures.'" 

Nevada  Ci'vic  Cltjb, 

Elko,  Nev.,  March  28,  1969. 
.Senator  Alan  Biblf, 
Si-natf  O'fivr  liinlding. 
Wa.ftnngton.  D  C. 

Dear  Sk.nator  Bible:  The  Nevada  Civic 
Club  of  Elko  \visne.>  to  strongly  protest  the 
l}roposed  closing  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  .Administration  Weather  Sta- 
tion In  Elko.  Ne'. ada. 

Elko  Cnuntv.  the  Nation's  second  largest 
county  and  the  State's  larccst  producer  of 
live.-.tock  IS  serviced  by  the  Elko  weather  sta- 
tion Sudden  changes  :n  weather  can  be  dis- 
astrous to  cattlemen  and  woolgrowers  unless 
Warned  by  a  local  lorecast. 

Neitlier  lilchw.iy  nor  police  radio  networks 
Would  be  able  to  receive  local  weather  bureau 
reports  'The  nearest  weather  bureau  forecast. 
which  would  come  from  Reno,  Nevada  or 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  could  not  give  our  local 
iondition.s.  Tlie  wether  "hrough  this  part  of 
.Nevada  can  change  within  a  fifty  mile  radius 
irom  a  fair  to  liazardous  condition.  This  will 
lea\e  almojt  three  hundred  miles  of  inter- 
:,tato  80  v.ithout  adequate  weather  forecasts. 
The  Nevada  Civic  Club  of  Elko  is  in  full 
agreement  with  the  need  for  economv  in 
government.  Wc  arc  also  aware  that  com- 
:iinnii;cs  ..re  often  inclined  to  want  economy 
:is  long  as  It  takes  pl.acc  clse-where.  For  this 
reason,  we  invest leaied  the  possibility  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  i  .luld  provide  their 
service  in  another  satisfactory  manner.  We 
have  found  this  is  not  possible.  Therefore. 
we  must  protest  the  complete  elimination 
of  such  a  vital  service  to  such  a  large  area 
when  other  smaller  areas  in  the  United 
States  retain  an  over  abundance  of  such 
service. 

We  request  your  aid  and  cooperation  and 
:isk  that  you  do  your  titmost  to  prevent 
the  complete  closing  of  the  Elko  Weather 
Bureau 

Respectfully, 

R.  C.  Harrington, 

President. 

Elko.  Nev..  March  27,  1969. 
Senator  .Ala::  Bible. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  .Senator  Biei.e:  I  am  writing  to  you. 
in  my  capacity  of  st.atlon  manager  of  Radio 
Station  KEiJC.  to  urge  yoti  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Elko 
ESSA  Weather  Bureau  Office 


In  support  of  this  request  I  am  enclosing 
some  cards  and  letters  that  have  been  re- 
ceived here  at  the  radio  station  protesting 
the  closing  of  this  vital  and  necessary  service. 
Copies  of  these  messages  are  also  being  for- 
warded to  Senator  Cannon  and  Congressman 
Baring. 

As  you  are  well  aware.  Senator,  Elko  County 
Is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  size  of  our  county,  the 
farms  and  ranches  are  quite  Isolated  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  television  to 
these  remote  areas,  and  radio  station  KELK 
Is  the  only  means  these  ranchers  and  farmers 
have  of  obtaining  current  news  and,  more 
Importantly,  weather.  The  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  the  radio  station  have,  for  many 
years,  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  to  supply  these 
people  with  factual,  reliable,  up-to-the-min- 
ute weather  information  This  will  be  imp<->s- 
slble  If  the  Elko  ESSA  Weather  Bureau  Office 
Is  closed  and  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  infor- 
mation from  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ESSA 
Weather  Bureau  office 

I  can  think  of  no  other  area  in  these  United 
States  where  the  rapidly  changing,  and  often, 
severe  weather  conditions  have  more  effect 
upon  the  lives  and  property  of  cattle  ranchers 
and  sheep  raisers  than  in  Elko  County, 
Nevada, 

I,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  you  use 
your  office  to  urge  reconsideration,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  the  planned  clos- 
ing of  this  office. 

Respectfully, 

D  Rav  Gardner, 

Station  .Manager. 

Caklin.  Nf.v  , 
.1fc;rr/i  14.  1069. 
Manager. 

Elko  Radio  Station  KELK. 
Elko.  Nev. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  R'ldio 
request,  we.  the  undersigned,  who  have  been 
citizens  and  taxpayers  In  Carlin,  Nev..  since 
1920.  are  moet  certainly  opprxsed  to  the 
closing  of  the  Elko  weather  station  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  would  appear  to  tL>=  that 
there  are  many  things  m  W;ishington,  that 
could  be  curtailed  drastically  in.ste.ad  vif  cut- 
ting out  \1tal  services  to  the  community. 
state  and  nation,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  the 
Elko  weather  station. 

Fundamentally  the  Citv  of  Elko  and  the 
surrounding  area  of  Elko  County.  Is  a  ranch- 
ing community  and  is  absolutely  vital  that 
these  ranchers  know  what  the  weather  Is 
going  to  be.  I  [xiint  out  also  that  the  two 
nearest  stations  on  which  we  get  auv  weather 
data,  are  Salt  Lake  City  a.nd  Reno.  Neither 
one  are  equipped  to  give  us  the  local  data 
on  storms,  water  content,  and  especially  the 
local  conditions  of  highways  :ind  roads.  For 
the  above  stated  reasons,  we  like  many  other 
local  citizens  are  opj>osed  to  the  Government 
taking  awav  a  vital  .'-ource  of  information 
frr.m  us.  I  am  al=o  .iddressms;  Senator  .Alan 
Bible  and  Senator  Howard  Cannon,  and  Rep- 
resentative Walter  Baring. 

Trusting    that    letters    of    this    kind    may 
bring  pressure  cnotigh  to  bear  on  the  mat- 
ter in  Washington.  D.C.  we  remain. 
'Verv  trulv  vours. 

Mr.  ,.nd  Mrs.  C.  T.  HtTiD. 

ROtTNDS    SERVICE    .STATION. 

Battle  Moinitam.  .\'( ;  ..  MarfJi  17.  1969. 
Radio  .Station  KELK, 
Elko.  Nev. 

Gentlemen:   I  oppose  the  discontinuance 

of  the  ESSA  weather  bureau  station  in  Elko. 

The  station  is  a  great  benefit  to  this  entire 

part  of  Nevada  and  should  not  be  allo-wed 

to  be  closed. 

If  you  could  talk  to  everyone  in  and  around 
this  area,  you  would  find  the  opposition  to 
be  unanimous. 

'Verv  trulv  vours, 

S.  S.  RorNDS. 


Elko  Independent. 
Elko.  Nev.,  March  4.  1969. 
Ei.Ko  Broadcasting  Co., 
Radio  Station  KELK, 
Elko.  Nvv. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  very  anxious  to  have 
the  U.S.  ESSA  station  maintained  as  it  Is 
now  m  Elko,  and  to  have  Radio  .Station  con- 
tinue the  dally  merchant-sponsored  weather 
reports. 

Tliank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
•tu  opinion. 

.Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Warren  L.  Mo.n'roe. 

Olin  Insurance  & 
Real  Estate  .Agency. 
Elko,  Nev..  March  27,  1969. 
Hon.  .Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa-'-lnngton,  DC 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  .Senator:  1  :im  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  announcement  of  the  closing 
of  the  Weather  Bureati  Office  here  in  Elko 
:ind  of  the  great  harm  and  inconvenience  it 
will  be  to  the  ranchers,  travelers,  l.iw-en- 
lorcement  olfici.ils  and  the  public. 

As  the  Representative  for  northeastern 
Nevada  lor  tiie  Federal  Land  Bank  .Associa- 
tion of  Reno,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eral L.ind  Bank  of  Berkeley,  wlio  make  real 
estate  loans  to  the  ranchers  and  I  also  rep- 
resent the  Nevada  Livestock  Production  Cred- 
it A.ssociation,  who  lend  funds  for  capital 
improvements  and  operating  expenses  on 
livestock  to  ranchers.  I  must  \  isit  the  ranch- 
ers Irequently  and  at  all  times  of  tlie  yc.ir. 
I  .-er\ire  approxiiiiateiy  05  accounts  In  this 
area.  I  have  found  that  the  services  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  are  used  and  depended  upon 
by  all. 

When  making  inspections,  appraisals  or 
cattle  counts  at  these  ranches  they  always 
insist  upon  having  a  radio  in  the  .lUtomoblle 
or  not  leaving  until  after  they  have  heard 
the  Weather  Bureau  report  from  KELK.  the 
local  radio  station.  The  information  Is  very 
beneficial  to  them  in  their  operations. 

It  IS  al.so  a  must  for  travelers  in  this  re- 
mote area  to  check  on  weather  conditions, 
especially  in  the  winter  lime,  before  making 
a  trip.  Tiie  reports  that  are  given  from  Reno 
or  Salt  Lake  City  do  not  apply  to  the  Elko 
area. 

For  your  additional  information  I  enclose 
.t  pace  from  the  Elko  Daily  Free  Press  which 
I  hope  will  give  you  .idditional  information. 

Do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  Weather  Bureau  here  in 
Elko  as  it  is  a  very  necessary  service. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jim  Olin, 

Carlin,  Nev., 
March  21.  1969. 
To  Whom  :t   '■U:y  Concern: 

I  would  like  to  protest  the  closing  of  the 
Elko  Weatl.er  Bureau.  It  is  the  only  one  In 
this  part  of  Nevn'rla  ,ind  m:iny  of  the  people 
especially  ranchers  depend  on  it.  I'm  sure 
that  there  is  n  Weather  Bureau  somewhere 
else  that  is  a  little  less  essentia!  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  J.  \V.  Wii.kins. 


Wells,  Nev.. 
March  7.  1969. 
Radio  KELK : 

.A  weather  report  to  a  rancher  Is  a  vital 
p.Trt  of  his  day. 

We  liope  that  this  service  will  not  be  dis- 
continued. 

Tlie  K.N-T-rsEN  R  xnch. 

Welt  s,  Nev., 
.March  12,  1969. 

KELK 
Elko.  Sev. 

De.ar  Sirs:  Hope  the  weather  forecast  con 
continue,  as  it  '^-otild  be  a  great  dlsadvantr.ge 
to  cattle   ;ir.d   sheep   men  and   people   living 
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in  country,  wno  depend  on  hearing  weather      wibuuon    to   the   entire   communUy   we  do 


April   1,   I !><;!) 


I 


forecast    for    working   cattle,   and   road   con 
ditions  for  tr.ivel   to  town  for  supplies  etc. 
Yours  truly. 

The  John  P   Mvrphy's, 

March  6.   1989. 
R.^Dlo  Station  KELK. 
£/fco.  Nfi 

De.ar  Sirs  I  wou:d  like  to  say  that  we 
re, lily  do  look  forward  to  the  12:15 — SL 
Weather  Bureau  weather  report  dally  Some 
of  our  neighbors  in  the  Ini-lependence  Valley 
do  not  get  KELK  some  days  and  they  phone 
me  to  find  out  what  the  weather  report  is. 
I  feel  that  It  would  be  a  real  loss  to  the 
residents  of  Elko  County  to  discontinue  our 
local  weather  report*. 

I  do  hope  something  ran  be  done  to  keep 
the  good  ser.ice  coming  daily 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Nelo  Mori. 

BaTTLB    MOUNTAI>f.    Nev  . 

Marcn  7.  1969. 
KELK. 
£iA;u.  Nev 

SIRS  1  was  shocked  to  hear  the  govern- 
ment was.  closing  the  S  O  Weather  Station 
as  we  people  here  In  Eastern  Nev  need  this 
service  its  the  Reno  station  doesn  t  cover  this 
part  of  the  state 

I  hope  they  will  reconsider  and  hop>e  this 
note  will  help  in  some  small  way 
Sincerely. 

RvTH  A.  Bennett. 

Elko  Nev 
We  depend  on  the  weather  forecast  and  will 
be  lost  without  it   We  do  not  have  T  V   and 
enj.iy  the  radio  5o  very  much  It  really  keeps 
U8  up  With  the  news. 
Thank  you  so  much 

Lawrence  and  CXara  Reed. 

Febrl-ary  5.  1969, 
Radio  Station  KELK. 
E'ko  Sev. 

Dear  Sir;  This  is  to  advise  you  that  we 
live  at  the  Bullion  mine,  and  depend  on  your 
weather  report  nearly  ,l11  year  in  fact  one 
of  your  repof.s  saved  us  from  being  snowed 
in.  In  the  month  of  December  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  see  a  service  so  valuable  as  this 
taken  off  the  air. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  StTHERt-ANo. 
John  B.arne 


Elko,  Nev  . 
March.  4.  1969. 
KELK   R\Dlo  Statio.n. 
Elko.  .Vff 

Gentlemen  I  believe  the  local  'Weather 
Bureau"  office  ihould  not  be  closed  In  Elko. 
The  dally  weather  forecast  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant and  vsLluable  service  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— local,  all  travelers,  tourists  and  the 
ranchers  In  our  area  Each  one  of  us  de- 
pends upon  the  weather  forecast  every  day 
of  the  year 

Certainly     the     government     should     cut 


want  to  keep  it  operating! 
Yours  truly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Swain. 

March  9.  1969 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  protest  the  closing  of 

the  US.  Weather  Bureau  at  Elko 

.^s  a  rural  area  ni.ill  rarrler.  year  a  round. 

I  depend   on   the   W.   Bls   Radio   broadcasts 

each  dny  It  helps  to  go  prepared 

Anyone  living  here  for  .my  length  of  time, 

know.<;    the    wecither    cu.i    ch;tnge    from    one 

extreme   to   mother   In   a   very   short    time. 

Thank  you.  I  remain. 

Mrs.  Betty  L  Taylor. 

March  5,  U169 
I  am  opposed  to  closing  the  Elko  Weather 
Station.    There    is   no   sUtlon    between    Salt 
Lake  and  Reno 

Floyd  Newton. 

Elko   Nev. 
I  wish   to  protest  the  closing  of  the  U  S 
Weather  Bureau  SUitlon   in   Elko.   We  need 
this  service  In  Elko  County  badly. 

Mrs.  B   M.  Fairchild. 

Elko,  Nev 
We   are   greatly    m   favor   of   keeping    the 
weather  station  open.  It  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  our  community.  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrencx  Daniels. 

Elko.  Nev  . 
March  14  1969 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  close  the 
Weather  Bureau  office  at  Elko.  Agriculture, 
the  traveling  public,  .iviatlon  and  recreation 
are  ser\ed  and  depend  on  the  reports  from 
this  station  which  serves  a  large  Isolated  area. 
Grant  W  Tttrner. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  to  request  that  you 
continue  to  broadcast  the  weather  through 
the  facilities  of  the  E  3.S.A.  There  Is  no  other 
service  like  this  in  this  area. 

Also  please  do  everything  In  your  power  to 
prevent  the  closing  down  of  "the  Weather 
Bureau  here 

Max  WtcNALL, 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  please  keep  the 
weather  broadcasts  on  the  air  Also,  do  what 
you  can  to  .stop  the  government  from  clos- 
ing the  local  weather  station. 

Norman  L.  Brow.v 

March   17.    11)69 
We  wish  to  protest  the  closing  of  the  Elko 
Weather   Bureau,    We    are    ranchers    in    the 
Ruby  Valley  area  and   find   the  reports  are 
beneficial  in  our  business. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Sharp. 

.\tarrh  20.  1969. 
I  would  like  to  protest  the  closing  uf  the 
Weather  Station   here  In   Elko.  The  service 


March    23.    1969 
Dear  Sirs    Please  :i(ltl  my  name  to  the  list 
asklni;  that  the  Essel  Weather  Bureau  remaui 
m  Elko 

Its  been  a  ritual  In  our  family  to  listen 
to  the  weather  news  .  its  nut  only  helped 
local  families  but  is  a  necessity  to  otir  stock- 
men and  out  In  the  country  ranchers. 

Both  Mr  Bostlc  and  Omar  Sinclair  have 
been  .iccommodating  and  a  help  to  our  com- 
munity 

Thank  you. 

Ruth  S    Toral. 

Elko.  Nev. 
March   8.  1969. 
KELK 

Wf  hope  and  pray.  Weather  report  will 
not  be  closed  down. 

Living  on  a  ranch,  we  surely  rely  on  daily 
reports.   Its  .i  wonderful  service. 
Respectfully. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  E.  Moore 

Petition 
To     US.    Department    of   Commorre.    ESSA 
Weather  Bureau. 

Gentlemen  The  undersigned  directors  ni 
the  Davis  County,  Utah.  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, having  been  instructed  1>\  ;ib,  me.'nber- 
ship  to  submit  this  petition,  hereby  re.spect- 
fuUy  uige  the  expansion,  rather  than  reduc- 
tion, of  weather  reporting  stations  ami  fore- 
casting facilities  at  Elko.  Nevada,  unci  the 
general  area  reeding  weather  to  west  ..iitr.,! 
Utah. 

We  h.ive  experienced  severe,  damugini; 
winds  and  frosts  which  have  escaped  lorccaj-t 
bv  reason  of  the  limited  facilities  in  this 
rront  Our  efforts  at  iruit  crop  protection  are 
wasted  when  we  ,ire  surprised  bv  such 
weather  from  our  blind  side. 

Tour  earlv  attention   to   this  matter  will 
be  most  helpful  and  .ippreclatcd. 
Respectfully, 

J.    Llovd    .Ml-LLIS, 

Prrsident. 
Chester  P  Call, 
.•\lden  Bi-rton. 
Ellis  R   Wilson, 
Glenn-  B   Manning. 

Director  a. 
Dated  Marrh  i;4    :0'"<i 


spending— evervone   is   for   this— but   let   us      provided  by  them  is  extremely  important  to 

our  operation  at  the  QU  Ranch.  Lee  In  calv- 
ing, feeding-etc.  Our  losses  could  be  much 
more  severe  without  their  weather  forecasts. 
George  Fairchild. 


not  cloee  our  local  weather  bureau  when  it 
is  giving  such  an  essential  service  to  all  of 
us 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kathleen  L.  Romans. 
PS— You  may  use  the  comments  In  this 
letter  any  way  you  wish 


Elko.  Nev., 
March  35.  1969. 
Please,  lets  keep  the  weather  report  here 
In  Elko, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A   Baker. 
Mrs    Gladys  Jensxn. 


Box  525. 
Carlin,  Nev. 
If  they  take  our  weather  reports  away  we 
will    not   be    ,-ible    to   know   what    to   expect 
weather  wise 

We  always  listen  to  the  weather  report  3 
rimes  a  day. 

Mrs.  Mary  Roose. 

Elko.  Nev. 
Please  don't  let  the  US.  Weather  Bureau 


We   would    like   to   .'iign    our   names   with 
those    wno    protest    the    closing    .jt    Elkos      close  in' ElkoVNeVada"we"need  Tt"vVrv"badrv 
weather   bureau— It  has  made  such  a  con-  i    t    Fairchild    Jr 


DR     MAR  nx   LUTHER   KING 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  we  com- 
memorate this  week,  on  April  4.  the 
tramc  death  of  a  man  who  devoted  hi.s 
entire  life  to  the  cause  oi  humanuy. 

The  histoiT  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world  shall  lont'  moum  that  da.v. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kins?,  Jr..  was  a 
man  of  heroic  dimensions.  His  everv 
word  and  deed  attested  to  a  ..hole- 
hearted  faith  in  the  dignity  and  equalitv 
of  men. 

His  faith  in  these  ideals  was  unshak- 
able. 

His  courage  in  denouncum  injustice 
was  dauntless. 

His  efforts  to  briiif,'  about  change  were 
tireless. 

His  method  of  achieving  change  was 
nonviolence. 

It  is  primarily  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  for  black  .Americans  that  the  late 
Dr.  Kin.g  is  remembered.  But  his  efTorts 
were  by  no  means  coniined  by  racial 
boundaries. 

Martm  Luther  K;ni,''s  love  and  com- 
passion were  extended  to  all  mankind 
His  strupsle  was  earned  on  for  the  op- 
pres.sed  everywhere,  espousirm  the  phi- 
losophy of  Frederick  Douidass: 
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I  know  of  no  rights  of  race  superior  to  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

On  the  lirst  anniversary  of  Dr.  King's 
violent  and  untimely  death,  let  us  honor 
the  memory  of  this  great  American  with 
•A  fii-m  resolve  that  his  dream  shall  be  a 
reality,  and  that  his  life's  efforts  shall 
not  have  been  in  vain. 


A  SYSTEMATIC  LOOK  AT  COAL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  two  decades  the 
U  S.  Government  lias  spent  over  $2  bil- 
lion ot  the  taxijayers'  money  in  a  massive 
research  and  development  program  to 
cnlar:;e  the  Nation's  energy  supply  by 
ci{\iting  a  whole  new  industry — nuclear 
)3ower.  Today,  however,  that  industry 
.supplies  only  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of 
the  Nations  energy  demand,  and  addi- 
tional billions  in  public  funds  will  have 
to  be  spent  to  increase  its  share. 

Over  this  same  20-year  period,  Fed- 
eral preoccupation  with  nuclear  energy 
lias  resulted  in  relative  official  indiffer- 
ence toward  the  potential  of  our  most 
abundant  resource,  coal.  Losing  its 
transportation  market  after  the  war  the 
coal  industn--.  in  the  shadow  of  this  in- 
difference, struggled  almost  alone 
through  Its  own  private  depression.  With 
jjiactically  no  Government  help,  it  cap- 
tured an  important  share  of  a  fast-grow- 
ing markct^ — electric  power  generation — 
.solely  by  virtue  of  the  low  cost  of  its 
product.  Today  coal  has  regained  a  pre- 
carious economic  security  through  its 
ability  to  meet  over  half  the  Nation's 
demand  for  cheap  electricity,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  energy  demand. 

And  what  of  tomorrow?  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  Government  will 
continue  to  lavish  money  on  the  golden 
calf  of  atomic  power — money  that  could 
better  be  .spent  in  developing  the  poten- 
tial of  coal.  America's  energy  demands 
are  .swelling:  consumption  patterns  are 
chanmng;  only  coal  is  capable  of  supply- 
;nu  unlimited  energy  in  any  form  that 
the  .shifting  market  needs. 

This  capability  rests  on  two  factors. 
The  first  is  coal's  abundance.  By  the  most 
conservative  definition.  America's  coal 
reserves  total  three-quarters  of  a  trillion 
tons — enough  to  last  several  centuries  at 
present  rates  of  consumption.  Improved 
mining  technology  or  higher  prices  could 
substantially  increase  the  reserve  figure. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  our  coal 
resources  are  unlimited.  By  contrast, 
sub.stantial  new  discoveries  of  oil.  gas, 
.mu  uranium  will  have  to  be  made  if  the 
supply  of  these  fuels  is  to  last  even 
through  the  next  30  years. 

Tlie  second  factor  underlying  coal's 
unique  capability  to  supply  any  energy- 
market  IS  its  ver.satility.  Although  most 
coal  is  today  consumed  in  solid  form,  it 
can  be  converted  to  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels  as  well.  Consequently,  whatever 
changes  in  energy  consumption  the  fu- 
ture may  bring — from  the  emergence  of 
an  all-electric  economy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  fuel  cells  for  private 
homes — coal  can  be  relied  on  to  supply 
the  demand.  True,  coal-conversion  proc- 
e.sses  are  uneconomic  at  present.  But 
diligent  research  could  reduce  the  costs, 
and  the  research  would  be  directed  to- 


ward the  broader  utilization  of  a  virtu- 
ally unlimited  resource.  Surely  it  makes 
sense  to  divert,  to  this  cause,  .some  of  the 
millions  now  being  spent  on  b'-oadening 
the  market  for  our  limited  resources  of 
nuclear  fuels. 

Coal's  potential  versatility  contrasts 
shan^ly  with  the  narrow  uses  actually 
being  made  of  this  fuel.  Over  half  of  the 
coal  mined  today  is  consumed  m  a  single 
application,  power  generation,  by  a  sin- 
gle method,  combustion,  lo  create  steam 
that  spins  turbines.  It  is  not  suiprising 
that  the  use  of  coal  is  so  restricted:  the 
industry's  return  from  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic extinction  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  by  securing  a  significant 
part  of  an  extremely  high  tonnat-e  mar- 
ket. Of  coal's  many  pos.sibilities.  indus- 
try correctly  chose  the  one  for  which  de- 
mand was  greatest  and  growing  fastest. 

The  demand  for  energy,  however,  is 
constantly  changing.  Projections  for 
energy  consumption  show  an  increase  of 
50  percent  by  1980,  and  300  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  Changes  in  tech- 
nology could  drastically  alter  the  form 
in  which  we  consume  energy — whether 
as  electric  power,  liquid  fuels,  or  gases. 
In  anticipation  of  such  changes — ai.d 
history  tells  us  that  they  must,  indeed. 
be  anticipated — let  us  examine  the  abil- 
ity of  our  present  fuel  resources  to  meet 
tomorrow's  demands. 

Petroleum  is  the  "high  prestige"  fuel 
source  in  today's  markets.  Its  products 
are  widely  favored  for  their  ease  of 
transportation  and  convenience  of  use. 
and  America  is  dependent  on  petroleum 
for  a  full  third  of  its  energy  needs.  There 
are  clear  signs,  however,  that  this  de- 
pendency may  entail  risks.  The  Nation's 
"proved  reserves"  of  petroleum  total 
only  about  one-third  of  the  projected 
demand  between  now  and  1980.  Tliis 
means  that,  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum  for  the  next  decade 
alone,  the  industiy  will  have  to  insure 
the  availability  of  nearly  three  times  the 
crude  oil  now  knowTi  to  be  available. 

Two  ways  of  attempting  such  a  iruar- 
antee  are  being  pursued.  The  first  is  to 
increase  the  precenta^c  of  petroleum 
recovered  from  known  underrrround 
reservoirs;  the  second  is  to  find  new- 
reservoirs.  Both  are  expensive.  Neither 
can  give  certainty  of  success.  Neverthe- 
less, outstanding  successes  m  both  areas 
will  be  required  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  petroleum  shortage,  based  on 
today's  consumption  habits.  Although  it 
is  true  that  the  industry  is  increa.sing  its 
recovery  rate,  and  adds  to  its  reserves 
yearly,  it  cannot  guarantee  that  these 
activities  will  add  the  necessary  quantity 
to  America's  petroleum  reserves  through 
the  end  of  the  centurj-,  or  even  in  the 
next  10  years.  For  coal,  however,  with  its 
unlimited  reserves,  no  such  efforts  are 
required;  no  such  guarantee  is  neces- 
saiy.  The  recent  acqui.sition  of  larse  coal 
deposits  by  several  major  oil  firras  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  these  facts. 

For  natural  gas.  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  as  for  petroleum.  The  known 
supply  of  gas  is  adequate  to  meet  the  total 
expected  demand  for  this  fuel  for  ap- 
proximately the  next  two  decades.  Like 
petroleum,  however,  uas  accounts  for  a 
full  third  of  the  Nation's  energy  -use.  and 


the  uas  industry's  ability  to  continue  sup- 
plying such  a  large  share  ol  the  market 
rests  on  Us  ability  lo  greatly  increase 
proved  reserves  by  the  year  2000.  Al- 
though .lias  reserves,  like  tho.se  of  oil,  can 
be  expected  to  grow  by  a  certain  per- 
centage yearly,  the  mdu.stiy  cannot  give 
a,s.surance  that  tlie  growth  will  be  ureat 
enough  to  meet  the  projected  demand. 
Tai.s  is  not  to  say  that  very  larue  in- 
creases in  gas  reserves  are  impo.sslble: 
inei  e'y  that  they  are  not  certain.  Tiie  un- 
certainty could  be  eliminated  by  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  proces.s  for  making 
a  substitute  pipeline  u'as  from  coal. 

The  potential  of  atomic  power,  the 
"glamour  fuel."  to  satisfy  a  sicnificant 
.share  of  America's  growing  energy  de- 
mands IS  at  jjresent  luicertain.  The  capi- 
tal costs  of  installing  reactors  are  hieh. 
and  growing  faster  than  the  in.stallation 
costs  of  otlier  jjower  .sources.  Increased 
reactor  efficiency  would  help  olT.set  this 
trend,  but  recent  exijenence  has  shown 
how  difficult  and  exi)ensive  is  the  re- 
.search  needed  to  make  reactors  more  ef- 
ficient. Indeed,  "the  promi.se  of  the  atom" 
has  been  broken  more  than  once  For  ex- 
ample, development  of  the  liit:hly  touted 
breeder  reactor,  which  is  suiJjio.sed  to 
create  more  fuel  than  it  consumes,  has 
been  long  delayed  by  imforeseen  techni- 
cal i^roblems.  Solving  them  will  cost 
many  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
beyond  the  sums  already  sjient  (-n  nu- 
clear ijower.  A  le.s.ser  amount  spent  on 
coal  research  would  assure  a  much  bicger 
and  more  versatile  .source  ot  cnercy — 
and  would  assure  it  sooner. 

The  future  of  oil  .shale  as  an  energy 
source  is  even  more  tenuous  than  that 
of  atomic  power.  Although  oil  .-hale  re- 
serves are  larger,  in  terms  of  energy  con- 
tent, then  reserves  of  any  other  fuel  ex- 
cept coal,  no  mdastiy  exists  to  exploit 
this  resource.  And  none  :s  likely  to  ap- 
liear  m  the  foreseeable  future,  judging 
by  the  negative  industrial  response  to 
the  Interior  Department's  recent  offer  ol 
.shale  lands  for  production  lea.ses.  At  pres- 
ent, therefore,  we  cannot  depend  on  oil 
.shale  as  a  resource — only  as  a  resource 
Ijotential. 

And  that  brinc^s  us  to  coal:  the  most 
de.Mendable.  as  well  as  the  most  abun- 
dant, energy  resource  of  all.  As  we  have 
seen,  coal  reserves  are  iiractically  imlim- 
ited.  and  can  supply  energy  m  any  form. 
U.sed  in  a  rather  primitive  way.  coal  al- 
ready supplies  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation'.s  energy.  Research  could  make  it 
possible  for  coal  :o  be  u.sed  .'n  many  other 
'.vays.  however,  supplying  markets  now 
dependent  on  far  less  abundant  aiels. 

Now.  I  am  not  arguing  that  coal  is  an 
"ideal  fuel."  or  that  it  should  be  used  in 
place  of  all  others.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  Nation's  energy  consumers  should  be 
able  to  select  amonc  alternative  fuels,  if 
only  to  spur  the  competition  between  in- 
dustries that  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  keepmi'  prices  down.  This  free- 
dom of  choice,  however,  is  limited  today 
by  the  failure  of  technology  to  make  coal 
available  in  more  than  one  form.  Fur- 
thermore, coal  alone  can  serve  as  a 
"backstop."  or  enei gy  reserve,  in  the 
event  that  our  soaring  enercy  consump- 
tion depletes  the  reserves  of  one  or  more 
other  fuels.  Experts  agree  that  a  trulv 
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serious  shortage  of  oil,  say,  or  natural 
gas.  Is  unlikely  In  the  foreseeable  future; 
nevertheless.  It  could  happen,  particu- 
larly as  the  result  of  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency If  It  did  happen,  the  consequences 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Nation.  And 
our  only  present  assurance  that  it  will 
not  happen  is  the  industry's  confidence 
that  enormous  supplies  of  oil  and  sas  re- 
main to  be  discovered  and  tapped.  While 
the  industry  may  stake  lu  own  future 
economic  security  on  such  assumptions. 
the  Nation  must  be  more  conservative. 
Commercially  feasible  ways  of  convert- 
ing coal  to  oil  and  gas  must  be  developed 
as  insurance  as:;ainst  a  long-term  decline 
m  oil  and  cas  reserves.  Likewise,  more 
sophisticate»l  and  efficient  methods  of 
turnini,'  coal  into  electricity  must  be  per- 
fected if  onlv  to  be  available  while  nu- 
cle-^r  physicists  and  engineers  attempt  to 
Justify  their  faith  m  atomic  power 

Accepting  coals  abundance,  then,  as 
an  mvltation  to  make  better  use  of  this 
resource  in  the  national  interest — what 
needs  to  be  done'  The  answer  is  re- 
search A  broad  and  intensified  researcli 
effort  must  be  undertaken  to  propel  the 
technology  of  mming,  processing,  and 
us;n^  coal  into  a  position  of  equivalence 
with  the  advanced  technologies  of  the 
other  fuel  resources.  Oil,  ^as.  and  ura- 
nium have  all  benefited  from  research 
programs  much  more  intensive  than  any 
ever  devoted  to  coal:  it  Is  time  to  correct 
the  Imbalance 

The  cost  of  correction  will  be  high,  but 
not  as  high  as  the  cost  of  some  less  re- 
warding?, more  glamorous  research  pro- 
i^rams  now  imderway  For  example,  the 
Government  spends  at  least  $150  million 
yt- arly  on  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
reactors;  no  more  than  one-third  to  half 
of  that  amount  would  be  required,  over  a 
10-  or  15-year  period,  to  fully  develop 
the  energy  potential  of  coal. 

This  expense,  furthermore,  should  be 
borne  by  _he  Federal  Government,  on 
the  same  grounds  that  it  now  supports 
nuclear  power  research  that  the  Nation 
benefits  from  a  wider  choice  of  possible 
energy  sources.  This  principle,  though  a 
good  6ne.  has  never  been  pursued  with 
consistency  by  the  Federal  research  es- 
tablishment, which  has  long  scanted  coal 
to  spend  more  money  on  nuclear  power 
and  even  -.i!  and  ~'as  research.  An  ex- 
haustive 1964  report  on  "Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  and  National 
Progress,  '  submitted  to  Donald  Hornig, 
then  Presidential  science  adviser,  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  imbalance.  Al- 
though oil  and  gas  are  well-established 
and  wealthy  industries,  the  Government 
spent  nearly  four  times  as  much  on  oil 
and  gas  research  in  1963 — the  year  under 
study — as  on  coal. 

This  pattern  of  mistaken  priorities 
continues  today.  The  coal  industry  can- 
not correct  the  balance:  it  is  not  pros- 
perous enough  to  afford  the  research  ex- 
penditures. This  becomes  clear  when  you 
consider  the  structure  of  today's  coal 
mdustry.  It  is  composed  lar,'ely  of  rela- 
tively small  companies  that  supply  rela- 
tively minor  poitions  of  the  total  domes- 
tic output.  Only  a  very  few  of  our  coal 
producing  firms  are  large  enough  to  sup- 
port effective  research  efforts  So.  if  a 
research  job  that  will  benefit  the  entire 


industry  and  the  public  is  to  be  done,  it 
will  nave  to  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  doing  it.  however,  the  Government 
will  encounter  a  remarkable  opportunity. 
An  adequate  coal  research  program  will 
have  to  cover  so  many  different  areas — 
from  mining  through  treatment  to  end 
use.  and  even  waste  dispo.sal — that  the 
modern  concepts  of  "systems  technology" 
can  be  applied  for  the  first  time  on  a 
broad  industrial  scale 

Using  the  'systems"  approach,  the 
mming.  proce.ssing  and  use  of  coal  would 
be  seen  as  a  .single  continuum  in  which 
eveiT  operation  is  Imked  to  all  the  others. 
The  goals  of  the  system  would  be  to  pio- 
duce  adequate  quantities  ol  low-cost  fuel 
while  minmiizing  iiazards  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  tho.se  employed  in  the  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  environmental  pol- 
lution associated  with  coal  Everj-  oper- 
ation in  the  system  would  be  designed 
with  these  goals  in  mind.  For  example. 
mmmg  methods  would  be  selected,  not 
merely  for  high  productivity,  but  to  re- 
duce mine  safety  and  health  hazards  as 
well.  Today,  by  contrast,  many  hazards 
are  actually  caused  by  the  mming  meth- 
ods used,  and  techniques  have  had  to  be 
developed  to  cope  witli  problems  that 
need  not  ever  have  arisen. 

The  systems  concept  has  been  most 
spectacularly  applied  to  the  Nation's 
space  program,  and  the  recent  flights  of 
Apollo  8  and  9  show  how  well  sys- 
tems engineering  can  work.  It  is  time 
we  applied  it  on  and  under  the  earth 
to  .solve  problems  that  are  rooted  m  the 
haphazard  and  undirected  growth  of  to- 
day's technology.  Problems  like  mme 
safety  are  not  the  mevitable  results  of 
industrialization,  they  are  instead  the 
undesirable  byproducts  of  an  unsystem- 
atic technology 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  idea  of  a 
"coal  system'  does  not  imply  the  ulti- 
mate merger  of  all  the  industries  con- 
cerned, in  one  w.»y  or  another,  willi  coal. 
It.  only  means  that  all  would  accept,  as 
common  ^oals.  the  need  to  produce, 
transport  and  use  coal  at  low  cost,  in 
high  volimie.  and  with  minimal  threats 
to  the  Nation's  environment  and  the  m- 
dustrys  own  workers.  From  such  ac- 
ceptance can  flow  the  cooperative  adop- 
tion of  new  technology  systems  that 
actually  cross  industry  lines  to  permit 
the  more  effective  use  of  America  s  coal. 
Indeed,  the  need  for  such  inter-industry 
cooperation  has  already  been  recognized, 
and  has  spurred  such  developments  as 
the  unjt-train.  The  railroads  have 
adapted  their  service  more  closely  to  the 
requirements  of  both  coal  producers  and 
coal  users,  and  as  a  result  all  three 
benefit. 

Systems  engineering  would  provide  an 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  major 
problems  facing  the  coal  industrj'  today. 
In  the  field  of  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  effective  mining  systems  could  be 
developed  to  minimize  or  eliminate  most 
of  the  .so-called  "inherent  hazards  of 
coal  mining"  Systems  technology  could 
also  provide  methods  of  eliminating  the 
environmental  pollution  problems  now 
associated  with  coal,  from  acid  mine 
water  to  fly  ash  and  sulfur  dioxide.  Such 
problems  are  typical  side-effects  of  tech- 


nologies whose  full  implications  have  not 
been  thought  out  by  those  who  designed 
them.  Finally,  a  full-fledged  "coal  utili- 
zation system"  would  be  able  to  meet 
rapidly  shifting  demands  for  any  kind 
of  energy,  from  electric  power  to  liquid 
fuels,  with  a  flexibility  unknown  to  in- 
dustrj'  today. 

To  realize  all  those  benefits,  however, 
work  must  begin  now  I  recommend  that 
research  toward  an  all-inclusive  coal 
utilization  system  be  undertaken  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  where  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  working  on 
research  that  will  lead  to  development 
of  new  and  improved  mining  systems  for 
.several  years.  The  Bureau's  mining  and 
coal  research  facilities,  together  with  In- 
terior's Office  of  Coal  Research,  would 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  this  advanced 
loroizram 

The  research  would  cover  three  broad 
areas.  First,  improvement  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  coal  is  ciurently  mined. 
transport<fd,  processed  and  used.  Incor- 
porating such  existing  programs  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  mine  systems  effort, 
this  phase  would  concentrate  on  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  coal  for  conventional  ap- 
plications, improving  the  industr>''s 
safety  record,  and  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems.  The  objective  would  be 
to  Introduce  systems  technology  to  the 
industry  as  it  now  exists. 

The  second  area  of  research,  directed 
toward  the  coal  mdustry  of  tomorrow, 
would  concentrate  on  unconventional 
methods  of  converting  coal  to  electricity. 
One  of  the  mo:st  promising — and  for- 
midably nami'd — is  magneto-hydrody- 
namic  power,  or  MHD  for  .short.  This 
svstem  burns  coal  at  about  4.000  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  creating  a  plasma  which 
generates  an  electric  current  when 
passed  through  a  magnetic  field.  A 
workable  MHD  generator  would  be  able 
to  extract  much  more  electricity  from  a 
ton  of  coal  than  the  best  of  today's 
steam  turbines,  which  have  reached  the 
limits  of  their  elficiency  with  current 
technology 

In  addition,  pollution  from  an  MHD 
generatoi-  could  be  greatly  reduced,  com- 
pared to  pollution  levels  a.s.sociated  with 
today's  powerplants.  The  ulfur  and 
nitrogen  compounds  that  constitute  the 
most  common  air  pollutants  from  con- 
ventional coal-fired  powerplants  would 
be  recoverable,  in  an  MHD  plant,  as 
commercially  valuable  chemicals.  Thus, 
when  such  generators  are  developed  for 
mriust-ial  use,  'he  co.il  <.i(Msum!nui:i 
subsystem  will  Incorporate  a  pollution 
control  subsystem.  .MHD  power  is  the 
subject  of  a  modest  Biireau  of  Mines  le- 
search  piogiam  which  sho'.ild  be  sub- 
stantially ind  quickly  enlargrd 

The  final  broad  area  of  research,  under 
the  coal  utilization  .sy.stems  program, 
would  cover  conver.sion  of  coal  to  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels.  Coal  conversion  is  not 
only  theoretically  possible:  at  one  time 
or  another  it  has  provided  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels  to  nations  cut  off  from  con- 
ventional supphcs.  Although  none  of  the 
known  processes  is  economic  in  Ameri- 
ca today,  some  research  is  underway  on 
reducing  costs.  Much  of  this  research  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and   serious  consideration 
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should  be  given  to  expansion  of  the  work 
in  this  field. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  basic  research 
Is  attacking  the  fundamental  problem  of 
coal  conversion,  adding  hydrogen  to  the 
coal  molecule.  A  Bureau-discovered 
process  using  electrochemical  hydro- 
genation  offers  a  possible  breakthrough 
In  coal  conversion,  and  the  project  de- 
serves all  possible  support.  Also  note- 
worthy are  two  Bureau  efforts  in  the 
more  conventional  field  of  catalytic  hy- 
drogenation:  one  employing  unusually 
low  temperatures  and  pressures,  and  the 
other  using  catalysts  in  massive  quanti- 
ties. 

In  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  qualified  organi- 
zations outside  the  Federal  Government 
for  work  on  coal.  Several  current  awards 
involve  conversion  of  coal  to  liquids  and 
gases  by  methods  considered  promising 
enough  to  justify  work  on  a  pilot-plant, 
or  even  demonstration-plant,  scale. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
farsighted  coal  conversion  research  ef- 
forts In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Such  efforts  do  not  in  themselves,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  systems  approach  to 
coal  utilization:  they  must  be  carefully 
coordinated  with  all  other  phases  of  the 
coal-utilization  program.  This  means 
that  the  Department  will  have  to  exer- 
cise a  more  centralized  control  over  its 
various  coal  projects,  from  mining  re- 
search to  the  award  of  contracts  for  pilot 
plants.  I  would  hope  to  see  the  Depart- 
ment submit,  in  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture, an  overall  plan  for  conducting  its 
coal  utilization  systems  program,  includ- 
ing clear  assignments  of  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  and  conduct  of  the 
various  subsy.stem  projects. 

Finally,  in  drawing  up  such  a  plan,  I 
hope  the  Department  will  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  employing  the  sub- 
stantial resources  of  both  industry  and 
the  academic  community.  Although  the 
coal  industry  cannot  fund  the  entire  ef- 
fort on  its  own.  it  can  supply  both  tal- 
ented manpower,  and  the  field  facilities 
needed  to  test  new  developments  once 
they  pass  out  of  the  laboratory  stage. 
The  intimate  uivolvement  of  industry 
scientists  and  engineers  will  insure  the 
speedier  adoption  of  systems  technology 
as  it  becomes  available.  Similarly,  the 
academic  community  should  be  able  to 
provide  imiwrtant  help  in  the  research 
and  development  stages  through  such 
mechanisms  as  grant  and  contract 
awards.  The  cuiTent  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  provide  a  pattern 
on  which  the  Department  could  base  an 
expanded  effort  of  this  type. 

We  are  talking  about  no  small  job — the 
development  of  a  wholly  new  coal  utiliza- 
tion system.  All  available  capabilities, 
both  Government  and  private,  must  be 
used  to  the  fullest  if  this  revolutionary 
idea  is  to  become  a  reality.  When  it  does, 
though — I  say  when,  not  if — the  Nation 
will  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  wholly  de- 
liendable  source  of  energy  to  meet  what- 
ever demands  the  future  may  bring.  And 
perhaps  even  more  important,  we  will 
have  demonstrated  effectively  that  the 
exploitation  of  natiu-al  resources  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  a 
healthful,  undamaged  environment,  or 
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the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  our 
vital  resources  industries. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  from  testimony  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Hickel  recently,  that 
he  recognizes  the  potential  inherent  in  a 
strong  research  effort  on  coal  and  that 
his  Department  is  committed  to  such  an 
effort  to  the  extent  of  its  resources.  I  urge 
that  we  here  in  the  Congress  do  all  in  our 
power  to  see  that  those  resources  are 
adequate. 

CRUIKSHANK  SUCCEEDS  EDELMAN 
AS  LEADER  OF  NATIONAL  COUN- 
SEL OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  has  been  fortimate  in  its 
choice  of  men  to  serve  as  its  president. 
Aime  Porand,  a  distinguished  Congress- 
man and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fight 
for  medicare,  was  its  first  leader.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  Edelman,  one  of  the 
great  spokesmen  for  labor  and  for  other 
worthy  causes  of  deep  meaning  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Edelman  has  now  been  aavised  by 
his  physicians  that  he  must  retire  from 
his  duties  as  president,  but  he  will  re- 
main as  chairman  of  the  NCSC  National 
Advisory  Committee.  Even  though  the 
friends  of  NCSC  will  miss  Mr.  Edelman's 
day-to-day  presence,  they  will  still  bene- 
fit from  his  wisdom  and  experience. 

An  announcement  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  News — the  monthly 
publication  of  NCSC — gives  the  welcome 
news  that  a  worthy  successor  has  been 
found  for  Mr.  Edelman. 

He  is  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  former 
Director  of  the  Social  Security  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  a  world-renowned  expert  on 
social  insurance.  Mr.  Cruikshank  comes 
to  his  new  position  with  many  qualifica- 
tions and  a  multitude  of  honors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Senior 
Citizens  News  printed  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  the  new  acting  president 
of  NCSC,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  own 
personal  welcome,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  to 
an  old  friend  who  is  taking  on  ne^x  and 
very  important  responsibilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tlie  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, Inc.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.,  Senior  Citi- 
zens News.  April  1969] 
CstriKSHANK  SrccEEDs  Edelm.an  as  National 
Council  President 

Washington,  D.C,  April  1. — A  distin- 
guished former  American  labor  official  who 
Is  a  world  expert  on  social  Insurance  Is  the 
new  leader  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank  of  Washington,  D.C, 
former  Director  of  the  Social  Security  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor-Congress of  Industrial  Organizations,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  retiring  President 
J.  'W.  Edelman  and  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  to  serve  Im- 
mediately as  Acting  President  of  the  2,500.- 
000-member  organization  until  NCSC's 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  June  5-6-7  when 
Crulkshank's  name  will  be  formally  placed 
in  nomination   for  convention  approval. 

Edelman    told    the   members   of   the    Na- 


tional CouncU'.s  Executive  Board  that  his 
doctors  had  advised  his  Immedl.ae  retire- 
ment from  the  heavy  duties  of  National 
President.  As  a  President  Emeritus,  he  will 
continue  to  serve  the  National  Council  as 
chairman  of  Its  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, though  no  longer  able  Xo  devote  full 
time  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
National  Coimcll.  "At  this  moment  when 
the  National  CoiincU  is  needed  more  than 
ever  before  to  .stimulate  nationwide  effort  to 
bring  a  better  life  for  our  older  people,  we 
are  extremely  fortunate  that  there  is  an  out- 
standing national  leader,  a  long  time  sup- 
porter of  the  National  Council,  to  take  the 
he!m,"  .said  Edelman. 

OITTED   SPE.\KER 

Cruikshank  Is  one  of  the  earliest  support- 
ers of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  has  served  as  chairman  of  its  Na- 
tlo)ial  Advisory  Committee.  He  is  well-known 
to  NCSC  convention  delegates  for  he  ha.<;  not 
missed  attending  an  NCSC  convention  flnce 
1962.  He  Is  a  gifted  public  speaker  whose 
services  have  been  sought  ;ifter  for  confer- 
ences and  conventions  of  many  national  or- 
ganizations. 

Cruikshank  has  been  one  of  the  ;)rlnci- 
pal  architects  of  progressive  social  legisla- 
tion supported  by  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment over  rr..iriy  ve;jrs  His  \vi>e  counsel  In 
this  area  of  legislation  has  been  sought  by 
the  leadership  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  V  S.  Congress  and  Ills  testimony  before 
the  standing  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
much    valued    and    widely    circulated. 

Cruikshank  coordinated  the  AFTr-CIO  cam- 
paign tor  Medicare  and  was  a  key  strategist 
In  labor's  successful  campaign  to  add  dls- 
abilltv  benefits  to  the  Social  Seciirlty 
system. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment's statutory  advi.-orv  councils  on  social 
security  in  1948^9,  1958-59  and  1964.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  speci.il  consultant's  group  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  social  security  :n  1954. 

EXPERT   ON    MEDICARE 

C.-ulkshank  was  tiie  recelplent  of  NCSC's 
Alme  J.  Porand  .'Vward  in  1965 — along  with 
colleague  Andv  Biemlller,  legislative  rcpre- 
.sentative  of  .'UTlr-CIO — for  lUs  efTorts  In  the 
Medic.Tre  tight, 

Tlie  Social  Security  .\mendments  of  1965. 
which  authorl.zed  the  Medicnre  proirram.  also 
established  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  iHIBACi  ^hich  was 
charged  vlth  advislnj  tlie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educ.ntion.  nnd  Welfare  on  matter.';  of 
e,-eneral  policy  in  ihe  formulation  of  rcijula- 
tlor.s  and  the  administration  of  the  Medicare 
progr.'-rm. 

Cruikshank  has  served  on  this  committee 
,-lr.ce  its  inception  .as  a  .spokesman  for  the 
u'eneral  public  and  last  Fall  he  wa.s  reap- 
pointed for  a  further  four  \enrs.  Since  April. 
1968.  one  of  his  colleapues  on  That  committee 
has  been  National  Council  Executive  Director 
William  R.  Hutton. 

Tlie  nev.-  leader  of  the  Np.ilonal  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  was  born  in  Bradner.  Ohio. 
in  1902.  He  attended  public  schools  at 
Postorla,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  1925.  H<-  .nter.d'-'d  Union 
Tlieoloirlcal  Semlnarv  m  New  York  Cltv  In 
1929. 

As  a  youth  Cruikshank  worked  m  ..utomo- 
bile  factories  in  and  .around  the  Toledo. 
Ohio,  area  a.nd  lie  was  employed  for  three 
seasons  or.  Great  Lakes  steamships. 

From  1930  to  1933  he  directed  a  relief  pro- 
irram at  Brooklyn.  New  York,  for  -.he  Federa- 
tion of  Churches. 

He  directed  a  workers'  educational  program 
at  Yale  University  ;cr  the  Connecticut 
Central  Labor  Union  and  was  orcanlzer  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Con- 
necticut from  1533  to  1935. 
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The  next  year  he  directed  a  WPA  Workers 
Education  Prijgram  at  New  York  University. 
Ne*  Y  Tk  Cltv 

Between  1937  and  1942.  Crulkshank  was  a 
labor  relations  expert  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  being  director  or  the  Admm- 
istrations  Migratory  Labor  Camp  Program  for 
the  last  two  years  of  this  period. 

He  was  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Labor 
Members  of  the  Mana^ement-L'\bor  Advisory 
Committee,  War  Manpower  Admlnistr.itlon, 
and  Deputy  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion m  charge  of  labor  relations  in  1943  and 
1944 

In  1944  he  served  as  Director  of  Social 
Insurance  Activities  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Lahnr 

INTERNATIONAL     EXPERIENCE 

Then,  he  moved  to  Paris  Prance,  where  he 
was  Dlrectiir  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  C  3. 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
1951  and  1962. 

Returning  to  the  US  In  1983,  he  was 
named  Director  uf  the  AFL-CIO  Social  Secu- 
rity Department,  the  position  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1965 

Crulkshank  was  a  member  of  the  U  S.  E>ele- 
gation  try  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mission (UNESCO  I  m  1946  and  a  member 
of  the  US  Delegation  of  the  First  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO  I    in   1948 

Since  1966  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  in  Social  Security. 
International  Labor  Organization,  Geneva. 
Switzerland 

Crulkshank  served  three  terms  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Employment 
Security,  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

He  Ls  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
for  DuXe  Unlversitvs  Divinity  School. 

During  the  1969  Spring  term,  he  is  a 
Vliltlng  Professor  ol  Social  Science  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  UnlversiTv  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  .AFL-CIO.  he  has  also  served  as 
Visiting  Pr  jfessor.  School  of  L.ibor  and  In- 
dustrl.il  Rtlatlons.  Michigan  State  Unlver- 
iity.  and  his  been  a  lecturer  at  the  School 
of   Social    Work.    University   of    Michigan. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
further  morning  business.'  It  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  oi  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coIl^>ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered.  Pursuant  to 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  the  floor 


A  REVIEW   UF   US    FOREIGN 
POLICY   ASD  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
our  country  stands  at  crossroads.  The 
choices  \*e  make  now  and  as  we  enter  the 
1970s  will  shape  our  policies  for  many 
years  to  come.  They  will  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  world  as  well. 

As  wp  look  about  us.  we  see  a  world  in 
turmoil,  both  within  states  and  In  rela- 


tions between  states.  Tian.sitions  are  all 
about  us  and  it  is  clear  that  we  are  com- 
insi  to  the  end  of  an  era.  if  we  are  not  al- 
ready there.  For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  mandatory  that  we  review  our 
present  policies  to  bnnt;  them  m  lino  with 
current  trends  and  the  realities  which 
are  developing  in  the  world  at  large.  As 
I  survey  the  .scope  of  our  foreign  afTaus 
and  foreign  involvements  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  too  many  policies,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  are  rooted  m  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  the  years  just  follow- 
ing that  mammoth  conflict.  The  world  is 
not  the  same  as  it  was  m  the  late  1940's 
and  early  1950's.  It  has  chan:;ed  izreatly 
and  siLiniflcantly  Our  policies  unfortu- 
nately .seem  not  to  reflect  these  changes. 
As  I  have  said  before,  events  have  by- 
passed policy,  and  it  is  imperative  in  my 
ludument  that  we  move  to  a  new  basis 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

This  IS  the  unport  of  Senate  Document 
No.  13  of  this  Congress,  which  ha.s  been 
placed  on  the  desks  of  all  Senators  It  is 
a  report  prepared  by  me  tor  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  wluch  I  am  a 
member,  and  after  an  89-day  tour  I  made 
of  Russia  and  the  Far  East  from  Septem- 
ber 27  to  December  24.  1968. 

Fifty-three  days  of  that  tour  were 
spent  inside  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

This  tour  represented  my  fifth  visit  to 
the  USSR,  and  for  the  first  time,  in 
one  trip.  I  was  able  to  visit  the  capitals  of 
each  of  the  15  Soviet  Republics,  as  well 
as  16  other  major  cities. 

One  cannot  travel  through  and  over 
the  Russian  domain  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  changes  and  growth  that 
have  taken  place  in  that  sprawling  terri- 
too'  Everywhere  I  went  material  prog- 
ress was  discernible.  Tlie  people  were 
living  in  a  prosperity  unknown  to  them, 
although  still  far  behind  the  standards 
of  America  or  even  some  ol  the  Western 
democracies.  The  construction  of  vast 
housing  compie.xes  was  proceeding  apace 
in  every  city  I  visited.  The  development 
of  natural  resources,  such  as  the  oil  and 
gas  fields,  mining  of  various  minerals 
and  the  construction  of  tremendous  hy- 
droelectric facilities  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed. 

All  over  the  country-  from  the  Ukraine 
to  the  reaches  of  Asia  and  Siberia,  in- 
dustrialization has  been  pushed  at  full 
speed.  One  cannot  help  being  impressed 
by  this  progress  Although  all  of  us  ab- 
hor communism,  it  is  plain  that  as  an 
ideology  it  has  been  successful  in  mar- 
shaling forth  unprecedented  i-lTorts  by 
the  people  themselves  in  building  a  vi- 
able and  mighty  national  economy.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  successful  holds 
important  implications  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation.  I  shall  return  to 
this  question  m  a  moment 

But  this  very  success  also  holds  im- 
portant implications  for  the  internal  op- 
erations and  administration  of  the 
USSR,  as  well.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Stalin,  who  grew  to  power  in  the  midst 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty,  ruled  Russia 
with  an  iron  hand  from  the  death  of 
V  I,  Lenin  in  1924  until  his  own  death 
in  1953.  During  that  entire  period,  there 
was  no  place  for  dissent  except  among 
the  hl£!hest  bureaucrat'c  circles  within 


the  Communist  Party  headed  by  Jo.seph 
Stalin,  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
Stalinist  purges  there  was  very  little  dis- 
sent at  all  and  Stalin's  word  became  law 

This  was  a  period  wliere  the  Russian 
leaders  saw  as  their  overriding  concern 
the  buildinu  of  Russia  into  a  mighty 
world  power.  Such  a  ba.se  of  national 
power  was  needed,  according  to  Ru,ssian 
lights,  to  protect  the  U.S.S.R  from  ex- 
ternal attack  and  give  it  a  strong  voice 
in  world  affairs.  All  national  efforts  were 
aimed  at  providing  a  heavy  industrial 
base  for  the  economy  and  Stalin  .saw 
this  as  tlie  quickest  and  surest  road  to 
attain  Hu.ssian  national  power  In  this 
effort,  lie  brooked  no  argument  or  dis- 
sent and  the  overriding  need  of  his  coun- 
try acted  to  reinforce  his  hand  among 
the  people. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  Stalinist  ide- 
ology and  Its  ,T-year  plans,  Russia  was 
turned  from  an  agrar-an,  .semi-iiidustiial 
state  into  one  of  the  major  powers  of 
the  world  This  brought  severe  stresses 
and  chanues  within  the  Ru.s.sian  society; 
it  brought  to  the  surface,  among  other 
things  on  the  part  of  the  Ru.ssian  peo- 
ple— the  consumers,  the  workers,  the 
farmers,  in  other  words,  the  man  in  the 
street — a  yearning  for  a  better  way  of 
life  Without  a  doubt,  this  yearning  had 
existed  lor  many  years,  but  for  the  first 
time,  the  resources  with  which  to  satisfy 
these  de.sires  became  available  to  the 
leadership.  The  people  began  to  exert 
pre.ssure  upon  the  leaders  wlio  were 
forced  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  an- 
swering these  demands  With  the  attain- 
ment of  a  great  power  status  and  indus- 
trial might,  pressures  for  social  and  eco- 
nomitJ^hanges  began  to  develop.  Diver- 
sity of  viewpoint  began  to  make  itself  felt 
and  the  death  of  Stalin  in  19.^3  signaled 
a  change  in  domestic  policy  of  far-reach- 
ing consequences 

I  first  visited  Ru.ssia  in  1955.  2  years 
after  .Stalin's  death.  I  believe  it  was 
Tocqueville.  while  tourinu  the  United 
States  in  the  mid-19th  century,  who  first 
stated  that  the  questions  of  the  next  cen- 
tury would  be  decided  between  the 
Uruted  States  and  Russia  This  Euro- 
pean .saw  that  m  terms  of  inherent  na- 
tional power,  only  Russia  could  match 
the  United  States.  In  1955.  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  his  point  of  reference  had 
been  reached. 

Thiiteen  years  ago,  the  cold  war.  as  an 
extension  of  World  War  II.  was  very 
much  in  evidence.  In  spite  of  the  so- 
called  spirit  of  Geneva,  which  urew  up 
for  a  time  after  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower's meeting  with  Khrushchev  ;n 
that  year,  only  two  states  felt  them- 
.selves  locked  in  deadly  conflict.  Even  at 
the  time  of  my  first  visit,  I  was  very 
much  concerned  with  the  implications 
this  held  for  the  future  of  the  world.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  th>>re  was  a  great  deal 
of  pettiness  marking  the  relations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  until 
the  question  of  a  basic  appioach  could  be 
solved,  no  progress  could  be  made  toward 
the  construction  of  a  peaceful  world 
community.  .Mthough  I  had  no  desire  to 
defend  the  Russians  or  Russian  actions. 
it  seemed  to  me  that  our  policy  planners 
were  making  a  basic  mistake  in  allowing 
Rus.^ian  attitudes  to  control  their  own. 
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Fight  communism  with  military  might 
became  the  war  cry  and  Congress  fol- 
lowed through  with  more  funds  to  meet 
the  Communist  threat.  Our  diplomatic 
channels  were  almost  closed.  'We  were 
engaging  in  a  child's  play  of  reacting 
to  each  Russian  move  in  the  cold  war.  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  our 
Nation  to  assume  a  magnanimous  atti- 
tude m  an  effort  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  more  cooperative  attitude  in  the  fu- 
ture. To  cite  one  example.  I  will  recall 
the  following  in.stance  which  occurred 
while  I  was  vi.siting  in  Moscow  in  1955: 
Mr.  Bohlen  was  our  Ambassador  at 
that  time.  Prior  to  my  visit,  I  had  sent 
him  a  questionnaire  to  be  answered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter.  In  the  letter  I  asked 
all  the  embassies  which  I  visited  that 
year  to  make  appointments  for  me  with 
ranking  members  of  the  government  in 
their  countries. 

When  I  reached  Moscow.  I  went  to  the 
American  Embassy  and  Mr.  Bohlen  re- 
ceived me.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion I  asked  him  whether  he  had  made 
an  appointment  for  me  with  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo.  His  answer  was  in 
the  necative.  I  asked  him  had  he  received 
my  letter  asking  that  it  be  done,  and  he 
.said  yes,  he  had  received  the  letter,  but 
.said  he  had  strict  instructions  to  make 
no  appointments  for  me  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Government. 

I  was  kind  of  amazed  at  that  and  asked 
him  where  did  lie  get  his  orders.  He  said 
they  came  from  the  State  Department. 
I  told  !um  that  if  I  had  known  that 
earlier.  I  misht  have  been  able  to  ar- 
range ;hint;s  before  I  left.  I  asked  him 
would  lie  .send  a  cable  to  the  State  De- 
partment asking  that  I  be  allowed  to 
make  my  own  appointments.  He  replied 
that  he  would,  but  that  it  would  serve 
no  purpose.  He  .said.  "If  you  meet  with 
any  of  them  you  might  speak  5  minutes, 
but  you  will  never  get  anything  out  of 
them  " 

Well,  "  I  said,   "Mr,  Bohlen.  let  me  be 
the  (udee  of  that." 

Mr.  Bahlen  sent  the  cable  to  Wash- 
in:.;  ton  and  within  approximately  3  hours 
he  received  a  cable  back  consenting  to 
my  makina  my  own  appointments. 

.After  receiving  that  information  from 
Washinfton,  I  called  on  the  secretarj-  to 
Mr.  Bihlen  and  asked  her  to  get  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Moscow  so  that  I  could  telephone  there. 
In  time,  she  pave  me  the  telephone 
number.  When  I  reached  over  to  use  a 
telephone  in  the  Embassy  which  was  on 
Mr.  Bohlen's  desk,  he  said.  "Don't  touch 
that.  You  cannot  use  a  telephone  in  any 
part  of  th'.s  Embassy  to  telephone  the 
Foreign  Office.  Those  are  orders  of  long 
.standing." 

I  said.  "What  has  become  of  us?  "What 
Is  the  trouble  here?  I  came  here  to  get 
information  and  to  speak  to  these  people 
to  see  if  we  can  !:et  together." 

•  Well,"  ho  .said,  "you  won't  gain  any- 
thing by  doing  that." 

He  reached  down  in  his  pocket  and 
!ave  me  two  or  three  coins  so  that  I 
could  10  downstairs  and  use  a  pay  tele- 
phone. Why  he  did  not  want  me  to  tele- 
phone from  the  Embassy  to  the  Foreign 
Office  I  could  never  say,  except  that  he 
had  strict  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment, 


I  went  downstairs  to  the  pay  tele- 
phone and  called  up  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Moscow.  In  a  matter  of  le.ss  than  30 
minutes  I  had  made  an  appointment  for 
the  next  day  with  none  other  than  Mr. 
Mikoyan,  who  was  then  serving  as  the 
chief  economist  for  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  very  capable  man. 

When  I  returned  to  Mr.  Bohlen's  of- 
fice, I  told  him  what  I  had  done.  He  was 
very  much  disturbed,  for  some  rea-son 
or  other.  He  reiterated  that  I  would  be 
wasting  my  time  by  going  to  see  Mr. 
Mikoyan.  I  repeated  that  I  was  going  to 
t)e  the  judge  of  that. 

In  the  meantime.  I  visited  .several  co- 
operatives in  the  eiuirons  of  Moscow, 
and  in  speaking  to  the  heads  of  the  col- 
lective farms,  I  found  that  there  was 
much  dissatisfaction  on  the  collective 
farms  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
own  their  own  machinery  to  work  the 
land  assigned  to  them.  They  al.so  had 
to  sign  a  contract  for  the  .saie  of  what- 
ever they  produced  before  the  planting 
of  any  commodity.  Of  cour.se.  they  were 
very  much  disturbed  about  that.  So.  the 
next  day,  when  I  vi.sited  Mr.  Mikoyan.  I 
opened  up  the  conver.sation  with  liim  on 
that  subject. 

Before  I  left  the  embassy.  Mr.  Bohlen 
had  asked  if  I  would  object  to  having 
one  of  his  men  come  with  me.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  not  object  at  all.  if  it  would 
not  disturb  me  in  making  my  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Mikoyan.  I  .said.  "If  he 
agrees,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me.  "  I  told 
Mr.  Bohlen  that  what  I  could  do  was 
merely  to  let  one  of  the  Embas.sy  stafT 
come  along  with  me.  At  the  Kremlin. 
IJermission  was  granted  for  the  Embassy 
representative  to  accompany  me  to  the 
meeting. 

So  I  began  to  di.scuss  with  Mr.  Mikoyan 
the  conditions  I  found  on  the  collective 
farms.  He  was  very  interested  Mr, 
Mikoyan  talked  with  me.  not  4  or  5  min- 
utes, but  2  hours.  I  actually  ran  out  of 
questions. 

I  got  up.  and  Mr.  Mikoyan  asked  me. 
"Where  are  you  going  from  here'.^"  I 
said.  "My  itinerary  calls  for  m?  to  go 
from  Moscow  to  Rumania.  I  would  like 
to  visit  Russia,  but  I  understand  that  I 
cannot.'  He  asked.  "Who  told  you  thaf?" 
I  said.  "Tlie  State  Department" — which 
was  true.  He  said.  "Name  the  places,  and 
I  will  give  you  permission  to  go." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  at  the  every  end 
of  my  trip,  and  it  was  getting  cold — it 
was  in  November— and  I  asked  him  if  he 
w^ould  permit  me  to  come  the  next  year, 
which  was  1956.  He  said.  "Yes.  .A.11  you 
need  do  is  write  me.  tell  me  where  you 
want  to  go,  and  I  will  give  you  permis- 
sion to  go  wherever  you  want." 

I  asked  him  if  I  could  carry  a  carr.era 
with  me.  He  said  I  could. 

I  asked  him  if  I  could  have  my  own 
interpreter.  He  said  I  could. 

So  when  I  went  in  1956,  those  condi- 
tions w^ere  met. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Mikoyan.  the  State 
Department  representative  and  I  got 
into  the  car  to  go  back  to  the  Emba.ssy. 
There  were  2  or  3  minutes  of  absolute 
silence  in  the  car.  Finally,  he  said  to  me. 
"Senator,  I  have  been  here  in  Moscow 
for  about  a  year.  I  learned  mere  from 
the  conversation  that  you  had  with  Mr. 


Mikoyan  in  2  hours  than  I  ha\e  m  tne 
la.sl  12  months" 

I  .said  to  him.  "The  trouble  with  you 
fellows  IS  that  whene\er  you  want  to  dis- 
ciLss  matters  with  the.se  jx-ople,  you  have 
chips  on  your  .shoulders.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  answer  any  questions:  did  he?" 

Mr.  Guthrie  said.  "No.  He  imprc.s.sed 
me." 

I  .said.  'You  could  do  the  .same  thing, 
if  only  you  acted  as  I  did." 

We  reached  the  Emba.s.sy.  Mr.  Boh- 
len was  very  interested  in  what  I  had  to 
.say.  He  expected  me  back  within  4  or  5 
minutes  after  I  reached  there,  and  when 
I  stayed  over  2  hours,  he  became  con- 
cerned So  when  I  went  back  to  tlio  Em- 
ba.s.sy. Mr,  Bohlen  wa.s  quite  excited  Hf 
asked  me  what  had  taken  place.  I  .said, 
"I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  You  a.sk  your 
own  man.  and  whatever  hr  tells  vou  I 
will  vouch  for." 

So  on  leavinc  the  Embas.sy,  I  ;okingIv 
told  -Mr.  Bohlen— although  I  meant  it— 
iliat.  m  liis  book,  the  only  good  Ru.s.sian 
was  a  dead  one.  I  left  and  continued  my 
tour  of  Moscow  and  its  environs. 

When  I  returned  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, it  appeared  clearly  to  me  that  every 
po.ssible  .-tep  .--hould  be  taken  to  break 
down  the  walls  between  the  peoples  of 
Ru.ssia  and  the  i.>eopIes  of  .America.  I  felt 
that  more  people-to-people  contact 
would  redound  to  our  benefit  many  times 
over  if  the  people  of  Russia  could  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Western 
World  to  .see  what  we  had  accomplished 
and  how  we  had  accomplished  it.  It 
would  iiave  an  immen.se  c-fff  ct  upon  the 
domestic  considerations  of  the  Rus.slan 
leadership  As  I  said,  the  trend  toward 
social  and  political  diver.sity  was  already 
developing  and  making  itself  felt  among 
the  Ru.ssian  people.  I  felt  thLs  was  a 
trend  which  we  should  make  even.-  effort 
to  cncouraec.  In.stead,  the  State  and  De- 
fen.se  Departments  were  wedded  to  the 
idea  that  Ru.ssia  could  be  i.solated  and 
that  she  could  not  develop  her  resources, 
prepare  for  war.  and  feed  and  clothe  her 
people  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  do  not  believe  it  caii  ever  or  should 
ever  be  forgotten  how  -roatly  the  his- 
tory of  Ru.ssia  differs  from  our  own.  With 
our  beginnings  as  an  open  democratic 
.society,  with  the  insulation  that  two 
creat  oceans  and  friendly  neishbors  have 
provided,  and  with  the  tradition  of  free 
speech  and  free  political  activity,  it  is  al- 
ways difRcuU  for  the  American  i>eop:e  to 
acknowledge  that  none  of  these  factors 
have  tjeen  pre.sent  in  Ru.s.slan  .society. 
Since  its  inception  under  the  C7ars  and 
under  the  i-ule  of  a  hierarchial  church, 
Ru.ssian  .society  has  been  ir.arked  by  a 
suppression  of  all  di.ssent  Pensonal  free- 
dom was  virtually  unknown,  particularly 
among  the  serfs  and  peasants  and  the 
urban  ma.s.ses.  When  revolts  occurred,  as 
in  the  late  19th  centurv  and  in  190,=;. 
they  were  put  down  loithle.ssly.  Political 
-■^critators  were  either  driven  under- 
ground, or  to  Siberia,  or  to  the  wall. 

Russia  is  bordered  by  potential  ene- 
mies: she  has  always  lived  in  fear.  Her 
present-day  attitude  must  be  \iewed  in 
the  light  cf  the  Ta^'ar  invrusion  of  the 
past  and  of  the  more  recent  inva.sions 
i:om  tlie  West.  V.'cstcrn  leaders  from 
Napoleon  to  Hitler  have  sought  to  ex- 
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tend  their  power  to  Russian  soil.  The  fact 
that  American  troops  were  amonK  the 
western  forces  seeking  to  overturn  the 
1917  Revolution  has  not  been  forgotten. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  doubt  that  the 
American  people  in  general  are  aware 
that  between  1918  and  1920.  American 
soldiers  were  occupying  Siberian  soil.  We 
can  only  imagine  what  a  st&ie  our  na- 
tional consciousness  would  be  In  If  a 
similar  situation  hat*  prevailed  within 
our  borders  only  50  years  ago.  or  if  our 
cities  had  been  besieged  by  Hltler'.s 
hordes  I  viewed  areas  of  Russia  where 
wanton  carnage  and  willful  destruction 
of  homes  led  to  much  grief,  sorrow,  and 
suffering. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  communism, 
or  at  least  the  leaders  of  communism, 
has  been  successful  m  turning  Russia 
from  the  stepchild  of  Europe  Into  a 
mighty  world  p*r.ver  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  Russian  people  themselves 
appreciate  this  change  for  as  I  have  said. 
th»y  are  living  better  today  than  they 
have  ever  lived  before  This  was  true  In 
1955  and  It  Is  even  more  apparent  today. 
Therefore.  I  recommended  that  In  addi- 
tion to  establl-shlng  the  widest  possible 
personal  contacts  with  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, all  of  our  information  and  propa- 
ganda programs  sho'ild  aim  at  extolling 
the  virtues  of  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise and  make  no  effort  to  at:ack  the 
accomplishments  of  communism  These 
accomplishments  were  r>^al,  they  were 
there  for  all  to  see  and  they  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  and  such  attacks 
would  only  make  the  people  more  sxis- 
^cious  of  our  intentions. 

I  again  visited  Russia  In  1956  and  1957, 
as  well  as  ir.  1961  By  1961.  the  changing 
tendencies  ubviaus  6  years  before  were 
bvxromm  ■  mo:e  and  more  evident  Mucn 
decentralization  of  the  economy  had 
taken  place.  A  form  of  local  control  Ln 
both  atinculture  and  industry'  was  mak- 
ing it^lf  known. 

More  emphasis  was  being  placed  on 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  as 
oppo.sed  to  heavy  indu.stry  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  changes  were 
forced  upon  the  Ru.s.'^ian  leadership  Al- 
though Khrushchev  inaugurated  m.any 
reforms,  he  was  in  fact  doing  little  more 
than  riding  with  the  tide  The  liberaliz- 
ing trends  which  economic  progress 
bnngs  to  any  .society  were  bemg  ac- 
knowlediied  Scholars  have  come  to 
point  out  that  econcniic  progress  means 
more  liberalism  in  social  and  political 
spheres — a  point  which  I  made  on  my 
first  visit  to  Russia  in  1955 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  point, 
which  I  first  sensed  m  1957  but  which  I 
brought  out  forcibly  in  1961:  namely. 
that  our  policy  of  containment  was 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  our  long- 
range  Interests  vis-a-vis  Russia,  In  my 
estimation,  even  at  that  time  contain- 
ment had  served  ito  purpose.  The  ex- 
pansionist tendencies  in  the  USSR, 
had  been  checked  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hopes  of  other  exponents  of  con. 
tainmer.t  had  not  been  realized.  Russia 
had  not  been  Isolated  and  weakened; 
the  reverse  was  true  The  USSR,  was 
stronger  than  ever  The  Industrial  base 
had  been  broadened,  and  its  people  were 
better  off  and  more  contented  than  be- 


fore. It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
this  view  has  become  stronger  in  the  last 
8  years,  that  our  proper  course  was  to 
aim  at  removing  tiie  suspicions  existing 
between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
American  people  Certainly  containment 
did  not  do  anything  in  this  direction 
The  construction  of  a  ring  of  steel 
around  Ru.ssia  from  Japan.  Ui  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  North  Africa,  to  Western 
Europe,  sponsored  by  the  Defense  De- 
pa.'-tmfnt.  had  the  reverse  effect.  Under 
these  conditions,  there  was  no  way  to 
make  the  Russians  believe  they  were  not 
threatened  by  American  military  men 
and  American  military  power  On  my 
first  visit,  as  well  as  sub.sequent  ones.  I 
was  asked.  'Why  surround  our  country 
with  such  might"  My  answer  was.  for 
defense,  which  did  not  impress  the  peo- 
ple at  all. 

This  was  particularly  true  after  the 
decision  was  made  to  rearm  West  Ger- 
many and  admit  it  t«  NATO  in  1955. 
Tlie  Russians  luoked  upon  this  action  as 
a  fundamental  threat  to  their  security  in 
light  of  past  hist^r^'  The  inclusion  of 
West  Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  lead  to  the  creation 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  line  between 
East  and  West  is  still  drawn  t«day  The 
rehabilitation  of  Japan  by  us  did  not 
help  the  situation  More  fear  of  us  was 
engendered.  At  the  time,  we  were  told, 
in  effect,  that  all  of  this  was  necessary 
because  of  greater  dangers  lurking 
ahead — the  spread  of  Russian  commu- 
msm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  1968  tour  of 
Russia.  I  became  convinced  more  Uian 
ever  that  our  policies  needed  drastic 
changes  if  we  really  intended  to  set  the 
stage  for  world  peace 

The  Russian  people  plainly  do  not 
want  war;  their  leaders  must  realize 
that  the  continued  economic  progress 
has  been  made  and  both  light  industry 
and  the  production  of  consumer  goods 
has  been  pushed  ahead  full  speed.  The 
system  of  workers  incentives  based  on 
quantity  of  production  has  been  re- 
placed It  was  found,  as  I  commented  m 
1957  and  again  in  1961,  that  tlie  system 
led  to  tlie  production  of  shcxldy  goods 
and  brought  forth  much  criticism  from 
the  people.  A  new  system  of  incentives 
was  adopted  in  1963.  It  Is  ba.sed  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  produced  and  tneir 
acceptance  in  the  marketplace  Rates  of 
pay  are  based  on  those  two  features  and 
not  on  their  quality  alone.  The  \iews  of 
the  people  who  purchase  tlie.se  goods  are 
being  .sought  more  and  more  by  tlie 
managers  of  the  various  plants  within 
the  country 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic system,  workers  and  managers 
are  in  fffect  practicing  a  form  of  free 
enterpri.se.  Their  income  is  now  based 
on  meeting  tlie  needs  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  government.  To  tins  end  Ixjtii 
managers  and  workers  have  been  tilven 
more  authority  at  the  l(x;al  level.  They 
can  buy  new  machines,  from  profits 
made  on  goods  produced  beyond  the 
norm  set,  without  having  to  bow  to  Mos- 
cow Without  a  doubt  tins  will  increase 
the  trend  toward  diversity,  that  I  noted 
earlier  To  encouiage  this  trend,  we 
should  go  further  than  before  to  bring 


about  meaningful  contacts  with  the  peo- 
ple through  commercial  and  cultiu-al 
channels. 

Similar  changes  are  taking  place  In 
agriculture  The  managers  of  coopera- 
tive fanns  are  enjoying  more  authority 
in  Uie  operations.  The  structures  tliat 
tied  the  cooperatives  to  state  control 
have  been,  in  large  degree,  dismantled, 
and  tlie  fanners  can  now  sow  and  sell 
wliat  they  desire  in  a  much  freer  market. 
E^•en  communism  cannot  control  prices 
when  supply  does  not  meet  demand. 
Agricultural  production  is  Increasing.  It 
IS  my  belief  that  this  is  laj-gely  because 
of  the  emphasis  on  local  control  as  op- 
pos<'d  to  the  dictates  of  collectivism. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  taking  advantage  of  these 
domestic  chanues  m  our  own  foreign 
poUcies  For  almost  20  years  now.  many  of 
us  in  the  Conme.ss  have  more  or  less 
blindly  followed  our  military  spokesmen. 
Some  have  become  captives  of  the  miU- 
tai-y  We  are  on  the  verge  of  turning  into 
a  militaristic  nation.  Since  the  end  of 
thL>  Second  World  War  we  have  been 
operating  under  a  cold  war  psychology. 
The  attention  of  the  countr>'  has  been 
turned  abroad  and  the  problems  of  our 
domestic  life  have  been  neglected.  We 
have  forgotten  many  of  the  traditions 
and  values  which  made  this  country 
great,  and  v.e  have  flung  men,  arms,  and 
mau'rial  almost  heedlessly  about  the 
world, 

Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup.  entitled  "The  New 
.American  Militarism.  '  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  -Atlantic,  beais  out  what  I 
liavc  t)et'n  saying.  General  Shoup  is  a 
past  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Si>eaking  of  the  new  American 
milit.ansm.  lie  points  out : 

The  .\mencan  peiiple  have  .ilso  become 
more  and  more  uccustomwl  to  miltansm.  to 
uiuforms,  to  the  cult  of  the  gun.  .ma  lo  the 
vuiieiice  of  lombat.  Whole  generations  have 
oeen  brought  up  on  waj  news  .aid  wartime 
propaganda,  the  few  years  of  peace  since 
ly39  nave  seen  a  steady  stream  of  war  novels, 
war  movies,  comic  strips,  and  television  pro- 
t;r,ims  w'.lh  w.ir  or  military  settings.  To 
many  Americans,  military  training,  expedi- 
tionary ser  ice.  and  waxJare  .ire  merely  ex- 
tensions of  the  entertainment  and  games 
of  chlldhcxl.  Even  the  -.vcaponry  .tnd  hard- 
ware they  use  ai  war  are  similar  to  the 
highly  realistic  toys  of  tlieir  youth.  Soldier- 
ing loses  .ippea!  for  some  of  the  relatively 
few  who  experience  the  blood.  terrt)r.  and 
filth  of  battle;  for  many,  however.  Includ- 
ing far  too  many  senior  professional  officers. 
■Aar  and  combat  are  an  exciting  adventure, 
a  •.'ompetltlve  game,  and  an  escape  from  tlie 
dull  routines  ol  peacetime. 

It  Is  this  influential  nucleus  of  :iggresslve. 
ambitious  protesslonal  military  leaders  who 
are  the  root  ^f  .'\merlcas  evolving  militarism. 
TTiere  are  nver  410,000  comml'si'jned  ottirers 
on  active  'luty  In  the  four  armed  services.  Of 
these,  well  over  half  are  Junior  ranking  re- 
serve officers  on  temporary  active  duty.  Of 
'he  150,000  or  so  regular  career  officers,  only 
a  portion  are  senior  ranking  colonels,  gener- 
•ils,  and  admirals,  but  It  Is  they  who  con- 
stitute the  ellt^-  core  of  the  military  establish- 
ment It  Is  these  few  thou.sand  top-ranking 
professionals  who  command  and  manage  the 
irmed  forces  and  plan  and  formulate  mili- 
tary policy  and  opinion  How  Is  It.  then,  that 
in  spite  of  ( Ivlllan  controls  and  the  national 
fjcssire  for  peace,  this  sanall  group  of  men 
exert  so  much  martial  influence  upon  the 
government  and  life  of  the  American  people? 
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The  hard  core  of  high-ranking  profes- 
sionals are,  first  of  all,  mostly  service  academy 
graduates:  they  had  to  be  physically  and  in- 
tellectually above  average  among  their  peers 
Just  to  gain  entrance  to  an  academy.  There- 
after for  the  rest  of  their  careers  they  are 
exposed  to  constant  competition  for  selec- 
tion and  promotion.  Attrition  Is  high,  and 
only  the  most  capable  surrtve  to  reach  the 
elite  senior  ranks.  Pew  other  professions  have 
such  rigorous  selection  systems;  as  a  result, 
the  top  military  leaders  are  top-caliber  men. 

Not  many  industries.  Institutions,  or  civil- 
ian branches  of  goverrunent  have  the  re- 
sources, techniques,  or  experience  in  training 
leaders  such  as  are  now  employed  by  the 
armed  forces  in  their  excellent  and  elaborate 
school  systems.  Military  leaders  are  taught  to 
command  large  organizations  and  to  plan  big 
operations.  They  learn  the  techniques  of  In- 
fluencing others.  Their  education  Is  not,  how- 
ever, liberal  or  cultural.  It  stresses  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  traditions,  and  codes  of  the  mili- 
tary trade.  It  produces  technicians  and  dis- 
ciples, not  philosophers. 

The  professional  military  leaders  of  the 
US.  Armed  Forces  have  some  additional  mo- 
tivations which  Influence  their  readiness  to 
Involve  their  country  in  military  ventures, 
ttnllke  some  of  the  civilian  policymakers,  the 
military  has  not  been  obsessed  with  the 
threat  of  Communism  per  se.  Most  military 
people  know  very  little  about  Communism 
either  as  a  doctrine  or  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  have  been  given  reason 
enough  to  presume  that  It  Is  bad  and  repre- 
sents the  force  of  evil.  When  they  can  Identify 
"Communist  aggression."  however,  the  mat- 
ter then  becomes  of  direct  concern  to  the 
armed  forces.  Aggressors  are  the  enemy  in 
the  war  games,  the  "bad  guys,"  the  "Reds." 
Defeating  aggression  Is  a  gigantic  combat- 
area  competition  rather  than  a  crusade  to 
save  the  world  from  Communism.  In  the 
military  view,  all  "Communist  aggression"  Is 
certain  to  be  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

The  armed  forces'  role  in  performing  Its 
part  of  the  national  security  policy — In  addi- 
tion to  defense  against  actual  direct  attack 
on  the  United  States  and  to  maintaining  the 
strategic  atomic  deterrent  forces — is  to  be 
prep>ajed  to  employ  Its  General  Purpose 
Forces  in  support  of  our  collective  security 
policy  and  the  related  treaties  and  alliances. 
To  do  this  It  deploys  certain  forces  to  for- 
ward 2x>nes  In  the  Unified  Commands,  and 
maintains  an  up-to-date  file  of  scores  of  de- 
tailed contingency  plans  which  have  been 
thrashed  out  and  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair.  Important  featuers  of  these 
are  the  movement  or  deployment  schedules 
of  task  forces  assigned  to  each  plan.  The 
v.anous  details  of  these  plans  continue  to 
create  Intense  rivalries  between  the  Navy- 
Marine  sea-Uft  forces  and  the  Army  Air  Force 
teiam  of  air- mobility  proponents.  At  the 
senior  command  levels  parochial  pride  In 
ser-.ioe.  personal  ambitions,  and  old  Army- 
Navy  game  rivalry  stemming  back  to  acad- 
emy loyalties  can  Influence  strategic  plan- 
ning far  more  thajQ  most  clvUlans  would 
care  to  believe.  The  game  Is  to  be  ready  for 
deployment  sooner  than  the  other  elements 
of  the  Joint  task  force  and  to  be  so  disposed 
as  to  be  the  "first  to  fight."  The  danger 
presented  by  this  practice  is  that  readiness 
and  deployment  speed  become  ends  in  them- 
selves. This  was  clearly  revealed  In  the  mas- 
sive and  rapid  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Ropubllc  In  1965  when  the  contingency  plans 
and  inierservlce  rlvalr;'  appeared  to  super- 
sede diplomacy.  Before  the  world  realized 
what  was  happening,  the  momentuna  and 
velocity  of  the  military  plans  propelled  al- 
most 20.000  US.  soldiers  and  Marines  Into 
the  small  turbulent  republic  in  an  impres- 
sive race  to  test  the  respective  mobility  of 
the   Army   and   the   Marines,  and   to  attain 


overall  oommand  of  "U.S.  Forces  Dominican 
Republic."  Only  a  fraction  of  the  force  de- 
ployed was  needed  or  Justified.  A  small  1935- 
model  Marine  landing  force  could  probably 
have  handled  the  situation.  But  the  Army 
airlifted  much  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion to  the  scene,  Included  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral,   and    took   charge   of    the   operation. 

Simultaneously,  In  Vietnam  during  1965 
the  four  services  were  racing  to  build  up 
combat  strength  in  that  hapless  country. 
This  effort  was  ostensibly  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
aggression.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it 
was  motivated  In  part  by  the  same  old  mter- 
servlce  rivalry  to  demonstrate  respective  Im- 
portance and  combat  effectiveness 

The  punitive  air  strikes  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  in  late  1964 
revealed  the  readiness  of  naval  air  forces  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam,  (It  now  appears  that 
the  Navy  actually  had  attack  plans  ready 
even  before  the  alleged  incident  took  place!) 
So  by  early  1965,  the  Navy  carrier  people  and 
the  Air  Force  initiated  a  contest  of  compara- 
tive strikes,  sorties,  tonnages  dropped. 
"Killed  by  Air"  claims,  and  target  grabbing 
which  continued  up  to  the  1968  bombing 
pause.  Much  of  the  reporting  on  air  .action 
has  consisted  of  misleading  data  or  propa- 
ganda to  serve  Air  Force  and  Navy  purposes 
In  fact.  It  became  increasingly  apparen  that 
the  U.S.  bombing  effort  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam  has  been  one  of  the  mo.<;t  wasteful 
and  expensive  hoaxes  ever  to  be  put  over  on 
the  American  people.  Tactical  and  close  air 
support  of  ground  operations  is  essential,  but 
air  power  use  in  general  has  to  a  large  degree 
been  a  contest  for  the  operations  planners 
"fine  experience"  for  young  pilots,  and  opfwr- 
tutilty  for  career  officers. 

The  battle  successes  ;i-nd  heroic  exploits  of 
America's  fine  young  lighting  men  have 
added  to  the  military's  traditions  which  extol 
service,  bravery,  and  sacrifice,  and  so  it  has 
somehow  become  unpatriotic  to  question  our 
military  strategy  and  tactics  or  the  motives 
of  military  leaders.  Actually,  however,  the 
military  commanders  have  directed  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  they  have  managed  the  details 
of  Its  conduct;  and  more  than  most  civilian 
officials,  the  top  military  jjlanners  were  ini- 
tially ready  to  become  involved  in  Vietnam 
combat  and  have  the  opportunity  to  practice 
their  trade.  It  has  been  popular  to  blame  the 
civilian  administration  for  the  conduct  and 
failures  of  the  war  rather  than  to  question 
the  motives  of  the  military.  But  some  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  are  by  no  means  with- 
out responsibility  for  the  Vietnam  miscalcu- 
lations. 

Our  militaristic  culture  was  born  of  the 
necessities  of  World  War.  nurtured  by  the 
Korean  War,  and  became  an  accepted  aspect 
of  American  life  during  the  years  of  cold 
war  emergencies  and  real  or  Imagined  threats 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  Both  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  institutions  of  militarism  grew 
during  these  years  because  of  the  momentum 
of  their  own  dynamism,  the  vigor  of  their 
Ideas,  their  large  size  and  scope,  and  because 
of  the  dedicated  concentration  of  the  emer- 
gent military  leaders  upon  their  doctrinal 
objectives.  The  dynamism  of  the  defense  es- 
tablishment and  Its  culture  Is  also  inspired 
and  stimulated  by  vast  amounts  of  money,  by 
the  new  creations  of  military  research  and 
materiel  development,  and  by  the  concepts 
of  the  Defense  Department-supported  "think 
factories."  These  latter  are  extravagantly 
funded  civilian  organizations  of  scientists, 
analysts,  and  retired  military  strategists  who 
feed  new  militaristic  philosophies  Into  the 
Defense  Department  to  help  broaden  the 
\'lews  of  the  single  service  doctrinaires  to 
create  fresh  policies  and  new  requirements 
for  ever  larger,  more  expensive  defense  forces. 

Somewhat  like  a  religion,  the  basic  ap- 
f>eals  of  anti-Communism,  national  defense. 


and  patriotism  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
powerful  creed  upon  which  the  defense  es- 
tablishment can  build,  grow,  and  Justify  its 
cost.  More  so  than  many  large  bureaucratic 
organizations,  the  defense  establishment  now 
devotes  a  large  share  of  its  efforts  to  self- 
perpetuatlon.  lo  Justifying  its  organisations, 
to  preaching  its  doctrines,  and  to  self-main- 
tenance and  management.  Warfare  becomes 
an  extension  of  war  games  and  field  tests. 
War  Justifies  the  existence  of  the  establish- 
ment, provides  experience  for  the  military 
novice  and  challenges  for  the  senior  officer. 
Wars  and  emergencies  put  the  military  and 
their  leaders  on  the  front  pages  and  give 
status  and  prestige  to  the  professionals.  Wars 
add  to  the  military  traditions,  the  .self- 
nourishment  of  heroic  deeds,  and  provide  a 
new  crop  of  military  leaders  who  become  the 
rededlcated  disciples  of  the  code  of  service 
and  military  action.  Being  recognized  public 
figures  in  a  nation  always  seeking  folk 
heroes,  the  military  leaders  have  been  largely 
exempt  from  the  criticism  experienced  by 
the  more  plebeian  politician. 

Flag  officers  are  considered  "experts",  and 
their  views  are  often  accepted  by  press  and 
Congress  as  the  gospel.  In  turn,  the  dlstln- 
truished  military  leader  feels  obliged  not  only 
to  perpetuate  loyally  the  doctrine  of  his  serv- 
ice but  to  comply  with  the  .-tercotyped  mili- 
tary characteristics  by  being  lough,  aggres- 
sl\e.  and  firm  in  his  resUiance  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  his  belief  In  the  mili- 
tary solutions  to  world  problem;  Standing 
closely  behind  these  leaders,  encouraging  and 
prompting  them,  are  the  rich  .aid  powerful 
defense  Industries.  .Standing  in  front, 
adorned  with  service  caps,  ribbons,  and  lapel 
emblems,  is  .i  nation  of  veterans — p.itrlotic, 
belligerent,  romantic,  .uid  well  Intentloned. 
finding  a  certain  sublimation  and  c-xcUement 
in  tl:ieir  country's  latest  military  venture. 
Militarism  in  America  is  In  full  bloom  and 
promises  a  future  of  vigorous  self-pollina- 
tion— unless  the  blight  of  Viet  Nam  reveals 
•hat  militarism  is  more  a  poisonous  weed 
than  a  glorious  blossom. 

Mr,  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
reexamine  our  national  interest  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  I  have  long 
questioned  the  need  for  us  to  maintain 
large  contintrents  of  American  men  about 
the  globe,  particularly  m  Western  Eu- 
rope. We  .';av  that  our  po.'^ture  i,';  one  of 
defense  against  Russia  Ru.ssia  say.";  that 
its  ixisture  is  !or  defen.se  asainst  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  we  have  each 
other  in  the  sights  of  our  respective 
atomic  missiles. 

As  in  my  staled  report,  our  military 
as.sistance  to  other  governments  has 
amounted  to  S31  4  billion  irom  19^ 
through  1968,  A  table  in  the  document 
on  each  Senators  desk  .'-hows  that  we 
have  5.748  personnel  .'^till  stationed 
throughout  the  world  in  a  variety  of  mil- 
itarj-  assistance  missions,  I  do  not  think 
the  continued  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  almost  ever.-  free  nation 
of  the  world  can  be  .mstified.  It  serves  to 
increase  the  effect  of  Russian  propa- 
ganda which  aims  at  jDortraying  the 
United  States  as  a  militari.«tic  nation.  I 
know  that  we  are  not  such  a  nation,  yet 
our  defense  expenditures  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  are  not  reassurins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  document  en- 
titled "New  Oblisational  Authority  in 
Department  of  Defense.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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New  obligattonal  aut>iOTity  tn  Department  of 
Di'fen.ie 

I  In  bllilonsi 
Year  Amount 

1948    $9,993 

1949    . 10  427 

1950  13  las 

1951  48  248 

1952 «1  919 

1953  49   136 

1954 34  587 

1955  29  865 

1956 33    149 

1957  36   lai 

1958 36  699 

1959  41    233 

1960  -- 40  599 

1961  41   393 

1962  47  654 

1963  49  797 

1964 49  921 

1385  49  359 

1966    61   839 

1967  _- 71   935 

1968  - 76  332 

1969    '73  089 

'  Does  not  include  $2  871  proposed  supple- 
mental 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  as  I 
point  out  in  my  report,  NATO  should 
not  be  extended  The  ABM  should  not  be 
constructed  in  the  h^ht  of  proposed  talks 
with  Russia  for  disarmament  We 
should  not  eneaee  in  efforts  that  will 
further  broaden  the  suspicions  and  fears 
that  now  exist  between  us  and  the 
V  S  S  R  It  IS  unrealistic  for  us  to 
advocate  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  for  war 

Unlf^ss  and  until  we  can  dispell  the 
fear  and  suspicion  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U  S  S  R  ,  no  meaninKful 
progress  can  be  made  m  the  search  for 
world  peace.  I  recounize  that  any  effort 
on  our  part  should  be  reciprocated  by 
the  Russian  leaders  Certainly,  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  peace  does  not  and  can-' 
not  rest  on  our  shoulders  alone  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 'maice 
the  first  meaningful  move.  Because  of 
the  power  we  have  as  a  nation,  we  can 
afford  to  be  magnanimous.  It  will  no 
doubt  require  the  patience  of  Job.  but 
we  must  learn  to  approach  the  Russians 
on  a  realistic  diplomatic  basis  and  extend 
to  them  the  same  recognition  we  extend 
to  other  states. 

Mr  President,  in  my  report.  I  have 
.several  pages  devoted  exclusively  to  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  At  this 
point  I  wish  to  read  several  paragraphs 
from  the  report: 

Looking  bacR  over  the  perspective  of  13 
years,  to  1955.  I  cannot  help  feeling  rein- 
forced m  my  original  thinking;  namely.  That 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  give  the  peo- 
ples of  the  V  S  S  R  objective  knowledge  of 
':fe  In  the  West  and  the  United  States  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  begin  to  look  for  ac- 
tions that  our  nation  might  take  to  reduce 
the  tensions  between  our  two  countries  and 
dissipate  the  suspicions  between  our  govern- 
ments. Many  areas  suggest  themselves  In  this 
regard  Our  structure  of  foreign  bases  should 
be  reexamined  to  decide  If  all  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  national  interest.  Under  the 
ch.%nglng  world  conditions,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  missiles,  many  of  them  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Last  year  alone,  our  foreign 
military  installations  cost  us  more  than  $5  8 
billion  (See  table  1  below  i  Our  foreign  bases 
are  fast  beconung  more  of  an  economic  and 
political  liability  than  military  asset. 


Our  NATO  posture  should  be  reexamined 
As  a  ooUecUve  security  mechanism  has  It  any 
real  value  after  the  withdrawal  of  Prance's 
military  c<K)peratlon ?  It  serves  to  give  propa- 
ganda advantages  to  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
economic  advantages  to  our  erstwhile  allies. 
Its  military  advantages  fare  to  face  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  more  questionable 

We  are  maintaining  300  000  men  in  West- 
ern Europe  at  a  cost  of  approximately  S2  6 
billion  per  year  It  it  had  been  left  to  me.  I 
would  have  pulled  (Jack  a  majority.  If  not 
all.  of  ■)ur  American  forces  from  the  area 
when  President  de  QauUe  made  It  plain  that 
we  were  no  longer  welcome  im  French  soil. 
We  missed  a  golden  ripport unity  at  the  time 
til  take  action  fundamentally  In  our  Inter- 
est from  an  economic  standpoint;  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  politics  a  with- 
drawal would  remove  what  the  Ru.sBlarLs  ran- 
ntit  help  seeing  as  a  threat  to  fhelr  security. 

Directly  related  to  the  abrive  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  maintaining  mlUlArv  assistance 
advisory  groups  or  mllgroups  in  48  countries 
artiund  the  globe-  -trom  Belgium  to  Venezuela 
and  from  the  Congo  to  Saudi  Arabia  As 
of  the  end  of  1968,  we  had  4,056  officers  and 
men  scattered  among  these  various  military 
groups  throughout  the  world  These  were 
supported  by  1692  US  and  foreign  civilians 
for  a  total  military  complement  of  5.748. 
Table  2  shows  the  disposition  uf  these  MAAO 
missions  and  milgroups 

In  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen  In 
foreign  capitals,  this  pro^nun  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  and  as  soon  us  possible. 
In  my  view,  where  a  U  S  military  presence  Is 
advisable  and  Indeed  In  our  Interest  and  the 
interest  of  the  host  country,  the  representa- 
tion should  be  made  through  the  regular 
personnel  attached  to  our  Embassy  and  di- 
rectly responsible  to  our  Ambassador  Should 
situations  arise  requiring  special  assistance. 
It  r>hould  be  made  available  strictly  for  that 
purpose  and  then  withdrawn.  It  Is  foolish  for 
us  to  maintain  these  military  personnel  at 
srreat  expense  all  over  the  world  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

I  have  two  main  nbjectlons  to  the  con- 
tinued overseas  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  U.3.  military  personnel  First,  to  see  of- 
ficers and  men  moving  about  In  foreign 
capitals  In  uniform  cannot  help  emphasizing 
the  military  .ispects  of  American  life  In  the 
minds  of  many,  this  presence  marks  us  as 
warmongers 

Second.  I  .^m  convinced  that  the  personnel 
:»ttached  to  these  military  missions  .ire  in- 
strumental in  influencing  host  tjovernments 
to  build  up  their  armed  forces  and  weaponrv 
.at  nur  expense  Prom  fiscal  1950  through  fiscal 
1968.  we  have  spent  $31  4  billion  on  military 
assistance  programs  throughout  the  world. 
An  expenditure  of  $406  7  million  for  such 
programs  has  been  projected  fur  fiscal  1969. 
Not  only  should  we  cut  back  on  this  expendi- 
ture, but  the  first  step  should  be  the  reduc- 
tion and  recall  of  the  forces  which  generate 
them 

Provided  that  we  could  do  so  in  a  way 
which  would  positively  demonstrate  to  the 
Russian  people  the  advantages  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  agriculture,  we  might  go  .so 
far  iw  to  extend  Russia  technological  assist- 
ance with  Its  agricultural  problems  I  would 
make  every  effon  to  have  the  Russians  co- 
operate with  us  In  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  tor  peaceful  purposes,  rather  than 
war  Perhaps  the  orfers  would  be  rejected  out 
of  hand,  but  that  would  be  up  to  the  Russian 
leadership  The  point  Is  that,  so  long  as  a 
nation  such  as  our  remains  strong  by  keeping 
Its  Internal  affairs  and  economic  house  In 
order,  we  need  fear  no  outside  force  frr>m  any 
quarter  and  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous 

The  American  people  .should  know  that  we 
cannot  win  over  communism  by  military 
attack,  any  more  than  we  could  destroy  reli- 
gion by  force  of  arms,  nor  can  we  Incite  the 


Russians  to  revolt  against  their  Oovern- 
ment  We  can  win  out  in  the  long  run  only 
by  concentrating  In  our  own  .society  so  that 
It  can  be  held  up  as  a  banner  for  the  rest 
of  the  world 

In  pursuing  this  course,  we  must  remem- 
ber, as  I  believe  It  has  been  forgotten,  that 
the  military  is  only  an  Instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  the  distinction 
has  been  neglected  In  this  country  over  the 
past  20  years  TTie  Congress  has  been  misled 
by  Uie  combination  of  our  Defense  and  State 
Departments  on  many  important  policy 
questions,  both  domestic  and  foreign  I  can- 
not escape  'he  feeling  that  the  military  horse 
has  been  allowed  to  get  ahead  of  the  diplo- 
matic cart 

To  Illustrate  the  Influence  of  the  military, 
we  are  now  hearing  fears  expressed  that  be- 
cau.se  inly  .i  very  few  of  the  present  Russian 
leadership  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Western  World,  the  chances  are  Increased  for 
miscalculation  In  its  foreign  affairs.  I  can 
personally  recall  hearing  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chief?  i^f  Staff  tell  me  that  nothing 
had  changed  in  the  quality  of  Russian  life, 
that  no  decentralization  or  loosening  of  .my 
controls  had  taken  place  over  the  last  two 
decades  Tlie  spokesman  admitted  that  he 
had  never  been  Inside  Russia  It  .seems  to 
me  that  we  have  as  much  to  fear  from  Ig- 
norance, prejudice,  selfishness,  .md  bias  In 
our  own  Nation  as  we  have  from  a  similar 
condition  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
leadership. 

For  the  past  20  years  I  have  heard  experts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  refer  to 
the  cold  war  struggle  as  a  "battle  for  men's 
minds."  Although  we  have  tried  to  adjust 
some  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  to  the 
demands  of  this  kind  of  warfare  .md  have 
paid  lip  service  to  the  concept  we  have  in 
most  instances  tended  to  .act  as  though  this 
were  not.  in  fact,  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  struggle.  ."Vs  a  result,  our  poUcv  has  con- 
tinued to  place  predominant  emphasis  on 
the  mlUtarv  aspects  rather  than,  broadly 
speaking,  the  psvchologlcal  aspects  of  the 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR. 

In  our  battle  for  men's  minds,  we  ought 
to  be  concentrating  on  winning  over  the 
minds  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Russian 
people.  However,  not  only  are  we  falling  ,it 
present  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  this  fac- 
tor, we  seem  Instead,  to  follow  policies  which 
tend  to  Isolate  and  even  alienate  the  Russian 
people  from  'he  Influences  of  Western  civil- 
ization. In  this  fashion,  we  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  apparatus  whose 
principal  source  of  power  stems  irom  the 
people's  lack  of  contact  with  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  mainstream  of  history  and 
of  current  events. 

In  short.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should 
embrace  communism  or  .my  part  of  its  con- 
cepts. I  abhor  that  godless  philosophy  as 
much  as  any  American  citizen,  but  we  can- 
not prevail  over  it  by  military  .ictlon  or 
military  threat  We  can  only  win  by  acting 
through  the  Russian  people  themselves.  This 
is  the  only  way  anticommunlsm  can  prevail 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  get  the  mili- 
tar>'  out  of  the  diplomatic  picture  and 
return  it  to  Its  nahtful  place  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  our  foreign  policy.  I  think 
that  too  often  in  the  last  20  years  we  have 
allowed  the  militaiy  cart  to  eet  in  front 
of  the  diplomatic  horse.  I  am  convinced 
that  Russia's  foreign  policy  is  basically 
defensive,  as  we  hold  ours  to  be.  If  that 
is  true,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
'.ve  cannot  t;et  together  and  settle  the 
differences  between  us  I  believe  firmly 
thit  if  agreements  and  understandings 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
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can  be  arrived  at  through  realistic  diplo- 
matic measures,  peace  will  come  to  the 
whole  world.  But  I  repeat,  we  must  get 
the  mailed  fist  of  the  mihtary  out  of  the 
diplomatic  picture. 

Turning  now  to  areas  other  than  Rus- 
sia. I  also  toured  Japan,  Korea.  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong.  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines.  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  I  discussed  my 
findings  in  each  of  these  areas  in  detail 
in  my  written  report,  and  Senators  may 
wish  to  tuni  to  them  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

The  primary  problem  facing  us  in  Asia, 
besides  Vietnam,  is  the  future  of  Oki- 
nawa and  the  relationship  between  Oki- 
nawa and  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
I  point  out  this  relationship  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  one  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with.  Frankly,  I  question 
the  seriousness  of  those  political  leaders 
in  Japan  who  are  agitating  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  island  to  Japanese  control. 
It  is  proving  a  rich  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  Japanese.  All  in  all,  I 
think  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  in  our 
best  interest  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Japanese  over  the  status  of 
Okinawa,  allowing  the  withdrawal  of 
.some  American  control.  Perhaps  base 
rights  could  be  maintained  for  some  time 
in  the  future.  In  any  event.  I  expect  that 
if  we  make  it  known  that  we  desire  to  be 
compensated  for  those  improvements  we 
have  made  on  the  island,  it  may  dampen 
tiie  ardor  of  some  of  those  advocating  its 
reversion.  Concerning  our  other  activi- 
ties such  as  the  operations  of  our  Em- 
bassies, our  information  program,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  various  at- 
taches. Senators  will  find  all  of  these 
discu.ssed  in  detail  in  my  report. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  on  January  18 
of  1968.  President  Johnson  issued  a  di- 
rective that  employment  overseas  be  cut 
back  in  an  effort  to  improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  ixDsition.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  note  the  results  of  this 
Executive  order,  and  found  that  some  re- 
ductions in  overseas  employment  had 
been  made  In  my  opinion,  the  cutback 
has  not  yet  cone  far  enough  and  there 
is  .still  room  for  improvement.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  new  administration 
will  follow  through  with  this  effort  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  our  foreign  operations. 

All  in  all.  however.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  the  importance  that  our  fu- 
tiue  iKilicics  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
liold  for  world  i)eace  throughout  the 
world,  and  our  own  place  in  it.  I  have 
!)roposed  a  .set  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  a  part  of  my  report,  based 
on  my  13  years  of  around-level  experi- 
ence with  the  Russian  people  and  leaders. 
I  think  these  recommendations  represent 
a  realistic  analysis  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Conclusions  .^ND  Recommendations 

I.    PERSPECTIVES 

It  was  more  than  13  years  ago,  in  1955,  that 
I  made  my  first  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stalin  had  died  In  1963.  and  the  state  of  Rus- 
sian leadership  was  still  very  much  In  flux. 


Khrushchev  was  not  to  emerge  until  mld- 
1957  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

What  was  known  as  the  cold  war  was  very 
much  In  evidence.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Alliance  Organization  was  in  full  swing,  or 
at  least  we  considered  It  to  be.  Vital  and  deep 
disagreement  between  the  then  great  powers 
of  the  world^the  United  States.  Prance. 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia — had  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
as  a  free  and  Independent  state  and  to  Its 
Inclusion  as  a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
This,  In  turn,  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  organization  with  Russia  and 
the  Eastern  European  states  it  controlled  as 
members.  The  lines  of  East-West  conflict 
drawn  by  Stalin  were  still  clearly  evident. 

I  returned  from  my  visit  of  1955  deeply 
concerned  at  the  state  of  relations  existing 
between  the  two  mightiest  countries  In  the 
world.  Even  at  that  time,  before  the  threat 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  tipped 
with  atomic  and  hydrogen  warheads  was 
dangling  over  the  world.  It  was  obvious  that 
our  two  governments  were  looking  at  each 
other  In  a  manner  that  a  later  wTlter  would 
describe  as  "two  tarantulas  trapped  In  a 
bottle." 

Prom  my  observations  of  the  progress  being 
made  In  Russian  fields  and  factories,  It  was 
plain  to  me  that  a  base  was  being  laid, 
supported  by  ample  natural  resources,  for  the 
development  of  a  productive  and  industrial 
economy  much  like  our  own  It  was  also  plain 
to  me  that  no  society  or  system  could  have  a 
growth  of  economic  prosperity  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  political  and  social 
development. 

I  was  certain  that  as  time  progressed  the 
Russian  people  would  demand  more  freedom 
and  that  they  would  press  these  demands 
upon  the  leadership.  It  therefore  appeared 
that  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  World  lay  in  providing  a 
groundwork  for  more  normal  relations  in  tlie 
future.  Accordingly,  I  recommended  that  we 
work  out  means  to  promote  peop'.e-to-people 
contacts  between  the  two  systems.  I  felt  that 
such  contacts  could  not  help  but  heighten 
the  trends  which  were  obvious  inside  Russia 
at  that  time. 

Even  so.  certain  developments  during  my 
visit  caused  me  great  concern  for  the  future 
I  was  aware,  as  I  indicated,  that  the  cold  war 
was  in  full  bloom,  if  that  expre.sslon  mav  be 
used,  and  that  our  Government  and  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  were  .U  loggerheads  I  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  we  liad  anv  good 
substantive  or  long-range  reasons  for  retain- 
ing what  I  might  describe  as  a  chlp-on-the- 
shoulder  attitude  To  cite  only  one  example: 
when  in  Moscow  for  the  first  time.  I  asked 
whether  arrangements  had  been  made  for  me 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Russian  leadership  as  I  l.ad  requested  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Bohlen.  our  Nation's  chief  repre- 
sentative in  Moscow,  that  such  a  meeting  was 
not  arranged  by  him  because  of  strict  objec- 
tions at  the  Washington  level  I  persisted 
with  the  request  that  an  attempt  be  made, 
but  was  told  that  no  help  would  be  forth- 
coming from  our  Embassy 

I  asked  that  a  cable  be  sent  to  Washington 
asking  that  I  be  permitted  to  make  my  own 
appointments.  Within  a  few  hours.  I  was 
granted  permission.  I  obtained  the  telephone 
number  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  US.SR  . 
and  reached  over  to  use  the  telephone  in  our 
Ambassador's  office  I  was  told  that  I  could 
not  use  any  telephone  connected  with  our 
Embassy  I  was  given  a  few  coins  so  that  I 
could  use  a  pay  telephone  station  not  far 
away.  I  placed  a  call  with  the  Foreign  Office 
and,  within  an  hour,  I  was  able  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  Mr  Anastas  Mikoyan.  the 
architect  of  Khrushchev's  economic  reforms 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Russian  helr- 
archy.  Our  Ambassador  was  not  too  happy 
and  said  to  me  that  I  was  wasting  my  time 
and  that  I  would  be  unable  to  obtain  much 


Information  He  said  that  I  might  be  ..ble  to 
talk  to  Mr,  Mikoyan  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes.  The  next  day.  I  came  back  to  our 
Embassy  to  fulfill  my  appointment  and  Mr 
Bohlen  asked  if  I  would  object  to  taking  one 
of  his  men  with  me  I  replied  that  I  would  not 
object  if  it  was  .igreeable  to  Mr,  Mikoyan 

I  met  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  and  .spent  almost 
2  hours  with  him.  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
representative  of  our  Embassy,  after  per- 
mission ;rom  the  Kremlin  was  obtained  Be- 
fore our  conversation  started  I  asked  if  it  was 
agreeable  for  my  companion  to  take  notes 
•is  we  spoke  and  permission  was  granted  To 
be  frank.  I  ran  out  of  questions  I  got  up  to 
take  my  leave  and  I  was  a.^ked  where  was  I 
going  from  Moscow,  I  told  Mr,  Mikoyan  that 
I  was  going  to  Rumania  but  that  I  would 
prefer  to  visit  more  within  Russia.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  informed  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  I  could  not  visit  Russia.  He 
promised  to  gi\e  me  permission  to  visit  any 
part  of  Ru.ssla,  I  told  him  that,  since  I  was 
more  or  less  on  the  tailend  of  my  trip.  I 
could  not  accept  his  kind  offer  I  asked  if 
I  could  come  uext  year  He  asked  me  to 
write  to  him  when  i  desired  to  como  and 
said  that  he  would  make  the  arrangements 
for  me.  I  thanked  him  and  returned  to  mv 
car.  Absolute  silence  prevailed  for  about  2 
minutes  and  then  my  Embassy  companion 
said  to  me.  Senator,  I  have  been  liere  al- 
most 1  year  now  and  I  have  learned  more 
about  Russia  in  2  hours  than  during  my 
stay."  I  replied  by  saying.  "The  trouble  with 
you  fellows  Is  that  'A'hen  you  talk  to  Russian 
leaders,  you  always  have  chips  on  your 
shoulders." 

Tlie  point  of  this  example  is  that  here  we 
were,  at  that  time  unquestionably  tlie  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  li:ir"dly  able  to 
.speak  to  our  chief  ^idversary.  I  am  not  saying 
that  all  the  fault  was  ours  by  .iny  means: 
certainly,  the  Russians  bear  more  than  a  fair 
.'ihare  of  the  blame  The  cooperation  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  hoped  for  with  the 
.Soviet  Union  !iad  been  dashed  away  by 
Stalin's  actions  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  invasion  ..'f  North 
Korea  and  by  numerovis  other  instances  not 
designed  to  reassure  the  Western  World  con- 
cernins  Russia's  intentions  Restrictions  were 
no  doubt  placed  on  the  American  Embassy 
personnel  so  th.it  they  could  not  leave  Mos- 
cow and  travel  freely  about  the  country,  even 
if  they  had  so  desired  We  had  and  have 
similar  restrictions  on  Russian  diplomatic 
travel  in  this  country  Nevertheless,  the 
point  is  valid,  for  if  the  situation  of  the 
middle  1950's  was  a  li.meover  from  the  Stalm 
era,  the  situation  today  in  1969  represents 
a  hangover  Irom  the  cold  war  era. 

In  1956,  pursuant  to  his  i  Mr.  Mikoyan'si 
promise  and  with  my  (.wn  guide  and  camera 
in  hand.  I  traveled  more  extensively  through- 
out the  U.S.S.R.  I  toured  the  agricultural 
areas  and  also  vl.slted  many  industrial  cen- 
ters. My  report  to  the  Senate  of  that  year 
made  it  clear  that  serious  difficulties  were 
besetting  Russian  agriculture.  It  was  plain 
to  me  that  efforts  aimed  at  collectivism  and 
state  control  were  not  working.  If  production 
was  to  be  Increased  In  any  meaningful  terms. 
it  would  require  efforts  lying  outside  the 
most  Important  and  traditional  tenets  of 
Communist  Ideoloey.  In  short.  I  felt  that  real 
and  personal  incentives  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other would  have  to  be  Introduced  In  the 
agricultural  areas  It  would  be  necessary,  I 
thought,  to  restore  some  of  the  principles  ff 
private  ownership  to  the  farm  workers.  The 
vital  need  of  the  Soviet  leaderslp  to  show 
results  would  make  them  responsive  to  such 
changes.  To  some  extent,  this  has  come  about 
over  the  last  12  years,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  look  for  further  progress  in  this 
field. 

I  also  reported  at  the  end  cf  my  tour  that 
great  changes  were  taking  place  In  the  Rus- 
sian industrial  base.  In  1956.  I  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Aa  to  Russian  Industry.  I  saw  some  mfKl- 
ern  processes  (such  aa  a  most  unique  shcie 
production  llnet.  along  with  great  evidence 
of  expansion,  but  for  the  most  part.  Ru.sslan 
Industry  seems  to  be  crude  and  backward 
when  compared  to  our  ciwn  I  -;aw  only  r;ve 
dlTerent  models  of  passenger  cars,  two  models 
of  passenger  buses,  one  for  short  and  the 
other  long  haul,  two  models  of  refrigerators, 
one  standard  model  of  trucks  I  do  not  desire 
to  leave  the  Impressl'^n  that  this  status  may 
long  remain,  for  great  efTorts  are  being  made 
to  modernize  Russian  industry,  and  to  ex- 
pand production  —  particularly  In  the  area  of 
heavy  Industry  Dam.s  bi.th  for  navigation 
and  power  generation  are  being  constructed 
More  factories  are  rising  The  Industrial  base 
Is  being  widened,  and  within  the  next  5  to 
10  years.  Russia  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
mlgh'y  industrial  power  That  will  come 
about  by  the  Increasing  demand  for  more 
and  more  consumer  goods." 

Needless  to  say,  those  changes  referred  to 
12  years  ago  have  now  come  to  pass  and  I 
am  convinced  the  trend  will  continue.  Again 
I  repeat.  Increasing  economic  prosperity  can- 
11' >t  help  but  bring  about  greater  political 
and  social  development  .^.-i  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  beginnings  of  that  Ojrrespondlng  devel- 
opment wtre  In  evidence  even  then  I  visited 
many  Russian  schools  In  that  year,  from  the 
elementarv  level  to  In.stitutU.ns  of  higher 
learning  When  I  saw  what  was  going  on  and 
the  attention  that  was  being  turned  to  edu- 
cation. I  wrote  as  follows: 

"As  more  Russians  bee  .me  educated  they 
will  become  less  and  less  prone  to  accept  at 
fare  i.alue  the  propaganda-loaded  description 
of  ;i:e  m  the  United  States  which  the  Red 
propa^^anUa  system  dins  insistently  Into  their 
ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious  by 
nature;  they  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
curious  about  Americans,  about  life  In 
America,  and  about  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  " 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  changes  amongst 
the  Russian  people  were  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance for  the  drafting  of  fund.imentaJ. 
lung-term  US  foreign  policy  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  factors  of  increased  education, 
natural  curioBlty.  and  a  desire  for  self-lm- 
pruvement  which  were  evident  among  the 
peoples  of  the  USSR.  shou:d  be  capitalized 
upon.  •  •  •  more  use  of  In  our  own  approach 
to  relations  with  the  Rusislan  Government 
and  the  problems  of  securing  world  peace  In 
light  of  this.  I  ag-.iln  recommended  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  broaden  our  e.xchange  of 
persons  program  with  the  Soviet  Union  I  was 
convinced  and  I  remain  conanced  today  that 
widespread  exchanges  would  have  to  redound 
to  our  benefit 

I  .im  .dwaj-e  that  the  so-called  cultural  ap- 
proach to  international  affairs  which  this 
represents  is  not  the  answer  to  International 
problems  which  are  long  and  deep  rooted,  but 
we  are  dealing  here  with  trends,  not  ultimate 
solutions  It  is  lime  for  us  to  follow  the 
patas  which  are  available 

My  third  tour  through  Russian  territory 
*■  i.<  made  the  next  year,  in  1957.  by  the  Invi- 
tation of  Mr  Khrushchev  who  by  then  was 
firmly  ensconced  in  power  Revolts  and  resis- 
tance to  Russian  ideological  control  had  suc- 
cessfully brought  a  liberalization  of  Polish 
industry  and  agriculture  The  Hungarian 
revolution,  with  somewhat  similar  begln- 
nin<s  h  id  gone  out  of  control  and  led  to  the 
attempted  *nthdrawal  of  Hungary  from  the 
VV  irs.iw  P.ict  It  had  been  brutally  suppressed 
These  events  seemed  to  have  been  accepted 
on  rhe  one  hand,  and  forgotten  on  the  other, 
by  the  Russian  pe<jp:e  No  doubt  they  had  not 
been  told  the  facts  uf  either  sltuauon  In  any 
event.  I  found  their  attention  was  elsewhere 
At  the  conclusion  of  mv  tour.  I  wrote  as  fol- 
lows concerning  my  general  Impressions 

■  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
niy  rindlngs  on  this  visit  was  change  and. 
with  respect  to  the  various  go<xls  and  serv- 
ices available  to  the  Russian  consumer,  the 
Change   Was   invariably   for  the  better    Also, 


pec  pie  are  more  talkative-  they  were  more 
prune  to  assert  themselves  Oenerally  speak- 
ing. I  found  a  much  higher  degree  of  con- 
tentment amuni;  the  peoples  of  Russia  than 
on  my  previous  visits  In  addition.  I  found 
considerable  pride  -a  pride  which  was  visi- 
bly Increased  when  the  people  learned  of  the 
successful  firing  of  the  first  .space  satellite. 
I  was  In  Russia  when  the  event  occurred 
and  the  news  was  made  public,  and  there 
w.is  much  Jubilation  among  the  Russian 
masses  " 

There  was  apparent  domestic  contentment. 
but  a  rising  curiosity  about  America  and  an 
urge  to  forge  ahead  of  us  I  felt  that  this 
was  all  to  the  good,  for  competition  means 
contact,  and  the  economic  progress  this  com- 
petitive spirit  would  necessarily  produce 
would  bring  development  In  other  spheres. 
I  also  wrote  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  undergoing  a 
process  of  evolution— not  revolution,  but 
evolution  There  Is  .»  great  surge  .pf  dereii- 
trallZHtlon  taking  place  The  people  are  de- 
manding more  .ind  more  autonomy  In  the 
hope  of  attaining  more  voice  in  their  local 
affairs  Sparked  by  increased  emphasis  upon 
universal  education— an  emphasis  which 
carries  with  It  a  growing  desire  for  Individual 
leadership,  an  eagerness  f.ir  information,  and 
an  abundant  curiosity  regarding  events,  de- 
velopments, and  peoples  outside  the  Soviet 
borders — the  present  Ru.s.slan  leadership  Is 
taking  a  calculated,  but  evidently  necessary 
risk  • 

LotDklng  back,  history  was  to  show  that 
this  calculated  risk  did  not  pay  off  for  Mr 
Khrushchev  and  his  leadership  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  control  the  liberalizing  processes  and 
so  was  removed  from  power.  His  removal, 
however,  did  not  mean  that  the  processes 
would  not  continue  and  that  they  should 
n.Tt  be  used  to  our  benefit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  1957  tour  I  recom- 
mended that  our  policymakers  reexamine 
our  approach  to  the  waging  of  the  cold  war. 
A  new  approach  In  light  of  changing  con- 
ditions was  necessary  to  dispel  the  fear  which 
the  Russian  people  felt  toward  Westerners 
and  Western  Intentions  It  was  absolutely 
necessary.  I  thought,  to  begin  building  a 
base  for  mutual  confidence  I  pointed  out 
that  our  Government's  information  program 
should  not  be  directed  Into  a  frontal  attack 
against  either  Russia  or  communism,  but 
should  aim  toward  a  positive  exposlUon  of 
American  life  and  accomplishments. 

I  agnln  stated  the  belief  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  In  Rtisslan  dele- 
gations from  all  walks  of  life.  We  should 
have  permitted  aa  many  as  the  Russians 
would  allow  to  come  and  should  have  paid 
their  expenses,  if  necessary  In  the  same 
manner  as  we  did  for  visitors  from  other 
countries  thr.ughout  the  world  I  felt  It  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  people  of  Russia 
to  see  at  first  hajid  the  boundless  advan- 
tages which  a  free  enterpnse  system,  based 
on  representative  government,  had  to  offer. 
The  necessary  steps  for  military  security 
could  be  taken  and.  In  any  event,  we  had  little 
to  hide  that  was  not  available  to  our  press 
and  the  travelers  of  other  nations. 

I  also  felt  that  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  Government  ^.3  often  as  possible 
whenever  there  wis  i  chance  of  agreement 
on  any  Issue 

At  the  same  time.  I  began  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  our  so-called  con- 
tainment policy 

As  part  I  if  this  latter  effort,  we  had  estab- 
lished bases  ringing  the  Soviet  Union  and 
were  attempting  to  create  fuU-tledged  mod- 
ern armies  in  small  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  beginnings  of  the  missile  age  were 
on  us  and  I  did  not  feel  that  Lhese  bases 
would  be  effective  in  relation  to  their  c«6t 
and  to  the  anti-,Amencan  propaganda  ad- 
vantage they  gave  to  the  Russian  leadership. 


I  felt  that  many  of  our  military  assistance 
programs  were  putting  us  In  an  untenable 
and  Illogical  position  We  were  supporting 
governments  of  queetionable  legitimacy  and 
giving  the  Communists  within  and  without 
Russia  amniunuion  against  us. 

In  1961.  I  again  had  the  opix)rtunlty  of 
making  observatlon.s  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  found  that,  again,  liberalizing 
changes  had  been  made  In  both  the  Indus- 
trial and  .igrlcultur.il  managejiient  tech- 
niques Assembly  lines  were  becoming  wide- 
spread. Decentralization  of  production  was 
occurring  ,ind  local  management  In  charge 
of  actu.il  production  had  been  granted  more 
fxiwer  Steps  had  been  taken  to  make  col- 
lective farming  more  autonomous,  at  least 
by  Soviet  stand.i.'-ds  Tlie  farms  could  pur- 
chiise  their  own  equipment  and  their  prod- 
ucts were  being  .sold  on  the  open  market  I 
found  tliat  prices  Iluctuated  con.'^lderably 
depending  on  supply  and  demand  More  con- 
sumer good.s  were  ivalluble  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  changes  in  the  making  would 
have  Imporuint  implications  I  wmte  :n  1961 
as  follows 

"I  find  that  no  effort  Is  made  to  .us.slst  the 
Induidual  worker  by  providing  wage  incen- 
tives, luxury  Items,  and  the  like  He  Is  helped 
in  a  collective  way.  i\s  In  the  past,  by  provid- 
ing for  general  benefits  such  as  better  schools, 
more  ho.spltals.  elaborate  cultural  centers, 
spacious  parks,  and  the  like.  Few  workers, 
I  am  Inlonned.  are  enihuslastlcally  ur.  really. 
interested  In  10-  ,ind  20-year  plans.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  diary,  and  .us  I  have  stated 
many  times  before,  even  though  It  is  true 
that  the  lot  of  the  average  Russian  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  in  a  physical  sense,  still  he 
desires  more  improvement  In  his  standard  of 
living  and  I'Vnitat  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
satisfied  with  promises  of  a  belter  life  years 
hence.  He  has  been  hearing  that  tune  for 
many  years  now.  and  I  doubt  that  he  will 
much  longer  be  reconciled  by  It.  In  short,  it 
Is  my  belief  that  unless  the  Rus.slan  leader- 
ship takes  steps  now  to  provide  higher  pay 
fur  factory  workers,  or  in  the  .ilternallve  to 
lower  the  price  of  consumer  goods,  including 
food  and  clothing,  discontent  will  become 
mure  and  more  apparent  " 

Because  of  my  findings  and  experiences,  I 
again  recommended  a  greatly  expanded  ex- 
change program,  together  with  elimination  of 
unnecessary  travel  restrictions  upon  Russians 
stationed  in  the  United  States  What  we  were 
doing.  I  felt,  was  basing  our  diplomatic  ac- 
tions on  what  the  Russians  did.  Actually,  we 
were  reacting  and  not  acting  at  all  I  re- 
peated my  view  that  such  child's  play  hud  no 
place  in  the  relatloiis  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  .  and  that  we  ;  hould 
take  the  Initiative  In  breaking  down  barriers 
wherever  possible 

To  cite  another  example  of  the  cold  war 
psychology  that  was  In  force.  I  can  well  re- 
member that,  in  1961.  I  had  been  scheduled 
to  visit  some  of  the  high  Russian  dams  which 
surpass  our  own  in  hydroelectric  capacity 
The  inspections  had  been  approved  by  the 
Russian  authorities  Yet,  when  the  time 
came,  approval  was  withdrawn  Upon  In- 
quiring. I  learned  rhat,  some  time  previously, 
a  party  of  .American  experts  In  the  field 
headed  by  Senator  Mo.ss.  of  Utah,  had  toured 
the  facilities  of  the  USSR,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  visit  would  be  made  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  The  similar  Russian  visit  to 
America  became  bogged  down  In  pulltlcal 
bungling  for  one  reason  or  another,  with  the 
result  that  It  was  not  allowed  Therealtcr.  It 
was  stated  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  me 
to  In'.pect  the  facilities  This  is  i.nly  one  ex- 
ample among  many  where  needless  friction 
can  develop,  and  I  ask.  If  we  could  not  get  re- 
sults in  such  small  areas,  how  tould  we  ex- 
pect cooperation  In  the  major  and  more  im- 
portant questions 

I  also  recommended,  on  my  return  to  the 
United  States,  that  some  nonstrnlegic  and 
commercial  contacts  be  restored  between  our 
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two  nations.  I  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
by  1961,  was  no  longer  In  short  supply  of 
virtually  any  goods  needed  by  the  industrial 
economy  and  that  all  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  were  trading  with  her,  Including 
our  erstwhile  allies.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  hurting  ourselves  as  much  as  the  Rus- 
sians and  aiding  the  development  of  friction 
in  the  meantime. 

I  also  pointed  out  that,  If  we  expected  re- 
sults in  Russian  dealings  otir  diplomats  would 
be  required  to  exercise  the  "patience  of  Job." 
The  Russian  leadership  from  the  czars  to  the 
Soviets  have  always  been  suspicious  of  for- 
eigners and  difficult  to  reach.  Objective  ob- 
servers will  agree  that  the  Russians  had 
almost  as  good  reasons  for  fearing  America 
and  Western  Intentions  as  we  did  to  fear 
theirs. 

Finally,  It  seemed  to  me  that  our  contain- 
ment policy  had  been  successful  only  insofar 
as  It  had  halted  any  supposed  Russian  efforts 
to  expand. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  we  had  not  been 
successful  in  "Isolating"  Russia  by  trying  to 
cut  off  her  trade  and  contacts  with  the  West- 
em  World.  She  was  not  suffering.  She  had 
become  militarily,  scientifically,  and  Indus- 
trially stronger  than  ever,  as  was  easily  ob- 
vious to  anvone  traveling  within  her  borders. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  gone  deep 
Into  debt,  had  flung  dollars,  arms,  and  men 
about  the  world  to  support  our  antl-Com- 
munlst  posture.  Our  collective  security  alli- 
ances were  proving  hollow,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  ap.irt. 

Before  leaving  this  area  of  discussion,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  I  held  and  voiced  these  opinions  In  the 
mld-19.'i0's  when  they  represented  distinct 
political  liabilities.  I  was  vociferously  de- 
nounced in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  for  my 
views,  by  many  spokesmen  who  would  not 
admit  tliat  communism  had  brought  relative 
prosperity  to  the  Russian  people,  and  that  it 
had  to  be  dealt  with  realistically  If  Its  goal 
w:is  to  be  defe  '.ted  by  Western  governments. 
Nevertheless  the  last  13  years  have  shown 
that  my  comments  and  predictions  of 
changes  within  the  Russian  society  have 
come  about. 

II.     THE     PRESENT 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  latest  tour,  in 
1968.  I  was  able  to  view  the  changes  In  Rus- 
sian society  over  .i  period  of  13  years.  In  my 
five  trips  through  It,  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  I  have  traveled  more  miles  through 
Russian-controlled  territory  than  perhaps 
any  other  Western  observer.  I  have  talked 
with  countless  Russians  and  representatives 
of  Russian  minority  groups — m  English  and 
French,  as  well  as  through  interpreters.  I 
have,  by  ind  large,  been  able  to  go  where  I 
wanted  to  go  and  was  shown  what  I  asked 
to  see  •  •  •  the  farms  and  factories  •  •  • 
the  high  dams  •  •  •  the  schools.  I  was 
accorded  freedom  of  movement  and  was  ac- 
companied only  by  an  Interpreter  provided 
by  our  ..\merlcan  Embassy;  and  my  visits  and 
passages  among  the  people  were  not  Inter- 
fered with.  The  restrictions  and  troubles 
that  I  experienced  occasionally,  I  mark 
do«m  as  much  to  bureaucratic  bungling  as 
to  Ideological  fervor. 

In  the  past  13  years,  I  have  seen  Russia 
move  from  a  war- torn  economy  and  abso- 
lutely controlled  society  to  a  position  of  In- 
dustrial and  scientific  leadership.  The 
USSR  is  today  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  manufacturing  output.  Its  people, 
like  our  own,  have  become  almost  uni- 
versally literate.  In  some  areas,  as  in  the 
construction  and  successful  operation  of 
massive  hydroelectric  facilities,  Russia  sur- 
passes our  own  accomplishments  by  far. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  agriculture,  light 
Industry,  and  the  production  of  consumer 
goods,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  lag  far 
behind.  Even  here.  I  find  great  progress  being 
made.  More  resources  are  being  put  into  the 
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agriculture  sector,  new  fertilizer  plants  are 
being  brought  into  operation,  and  unwise 
policies  such  as  the  reckless  plowing  of 
Khrushchev's  "virgin  lands"  have  been 
slowed  down.  The  agricultural  techniques 
which  we  developed  and  proved  so  successful 
are  being  put  more  and  more  into  practice.  I 
was  told  that  the  leadership  has  plans  to 
develop  an  extension  service  along  the  lines 
of  our  own,  A  system  of  local  and  regional 
agriculture  research  stations,  such  as  we 
have  In  each  State,  Is  already  in  being  The 
effort  that  was  carried  on  under  Stalin  to 
apply  the  principles  of  Communist  philos- 
ophy to  the  biological  improvement  of  plants 
and  animals  has  been  forgotten.  The  only 
real  drawbacks  now  facing  the  development 
of  Russian  agriculture  are  the  problems  of 
collectivization  and  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
over  much  of  the  land  area. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  problem 
of  Increasing  crop  yields  must  yield  sooner 
or  later  to  the  Introduction  of  principles  that 
contradict  Communist  ideology. 

Even  now,  the  farmers  have  been  granted 
more  freedom  and  a  system  of  incentives  has 
been  developed  to  allow  the  collectivized 
farmers  to  feel  a  greater  sense  of  ownership 
and  responsibility  for  the  land. 

Industrial  production  has  also  seen  the  In- 
troduction of  a  new  system  of  economic 
Incentives  designed  to  make  the  worker's  re- 
ward more  closely  dependent  on  his  output. 
It  appears  that  working  for  the  "common 
good"  is  not  sufficient  to  motivate  the  Rus- 
sian individual  any  more  than  anyone  else — 
even  after  years  of  a  controlled  and  propa- 
gandized society.  The  emphasis  is  no  longer 
on  the  quantity  of  goods  produced,  but  on 
the  quality.  Management  has  been  allowed 
more  control  over  the  production  of  each 
plant.  Bonuses  are  now  paid,  to  both  man- 
agement and  v».orkers.  based  upon  the  s.t la- 
bility of  the  goods  in  the  marketpl.ice—ln 
other  words,  the  profit  motive  is  operating. 
If  this  form  of  Incentives  Is  not  a  keystone 
of  private  enterprise.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  Is.  The  provision  of  economic  incentives 
to  the  individual  farmers  and  workers  is 
tied  more  closely  to  Western  ideals  th.m  it 
is  to  Communist  thought  and  there  are  those 
who  say  that  under  the  impact  of  trade  and 
Industrial  technoloijy.  the  U  S.S.R.'s  Euro- 
pean satellites  will  become  more  Western 
than  Communist.  After  my  experiences  in- 
side the  U.S.S.R.  last  year.  I  wonder  ;f  the 
same  thing  could  not  be  said  of  Russia 
itself,  in  the  long  run. 

This  is  not  to  say  by  any  means  that  I 
consider  it  likely  that  the  .Soviet  clMzens 
will  turn  upon  their  leadership.  Tills  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
present  Russian  society,  its  jjeople  are  liv- 
ing incomparably  better  than  at  any  time 
in  their  history.  In  every  city,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  apartment  buildings  being  con- 
structed, and  Industry  Is  booming  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are  flock- 
ing to  the  cities  in  Russia  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  are  doing  so  all  over  the 
world — In  search  of  a  better  life.  By  and 
large,  they  are  finding  It.  I  saw  more  con- 
sumer goods  available  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  and  it  was  easily  apparent  th.it  the 
people  were  v^-ell  fed  and  content.  No  one 
expressed  any  desire  to  turn  against  the 
Government. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  .ire  told 
only  what  the  Government  desires  them  to 
hear.  They  have  no  standards  of  comparison 
with  the  Western  way  of  life.  I  .'im  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  people  themselves 
like  and  respect  Americans,  even  if  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  form  of  government. 

I  did  notice  some  signs  of  unrest  in  the 
population,  particularly  among  the  students 
and  the  younger  groups.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  present  system  of  Russian  education 
operates  very  inefficiently  for  a  state  of  its 
size  and  considering  the  needs  for  industrial 


manpower  that  must  be  met.  It  is  a  very 
stratified  system  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  is  consumed  in  teaching  students  to 
operate  machines  In  textile  or  metalworklug 
plants.  After  a  student  chooses  his  field  he 
is  more  or  less  confined  within  it.  even 
though  he  may  be  years  away  from  realizing 
any  benefits,  and  may  decide  that  he  would 
prefer  pursuing  some  other  course  of  study. 
After  completion  of  training.  I  was  told  that 
the  graduates  po,ssibly  find  themselves  no 
better  off  economically  than  other  workers, 
and  I  heard  that  many  were  wondering  why 
the  effort  wa,s  necessary  at  all.  I  suggest  that 
the  entire  system  is  in  for  a  revamping  in 
the  years  ahead. 

III.    THE    JfTX^RE 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  realistic  analysis  of 
our  position  in  the  world  today  and  our  hop>es 
for  tomorrow  can  be  summed  up  as  follows  i 

(1)  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  country  which  can 
threaten  the  t-errltory  and  Institutions  nf  the 
United  States.  It  follows  from  this  that  we 
must  provide  against  any  danger  from  this 
quarter  and  must  keep  our  defense  strong 
enough  to  protect  our  way  of  life. 

(2)  The  problem  of  world  peace  ixjils  down 
to  the  problem  of  overall  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S  R.  If  we  can- 
not come  to  grips  with  this  reality,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  redticlng  the  overall  tension 
of  the  world.  A  pullback  from  tho.se  areas 
where  we  are  confronting  the  Soviet  Union 
without  good  reason  Is  absolutely  necessary 
if  our  negotiators  are  to  have  room  to  seek 
.icoommodatlons  and  long-range  understand- 
ings with  the  other  great  power  m  tl.e  world. 

(31  It  follows  from  the  first  two  points 
that  we  must  be  more  concerned  with  the 
establishment  of  workable  relations  with  our 
foremost  adversary  than  with  various  other 
nations  In  the  world  Under  no  condition 
should  we  allow  our  allies  to  tell  us  what  to 
do.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  co- 
oj>erate  with  them  in  broad  areas  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  but  we  should  recogni/e  that 
all  of  Western  Europe  has  increased  its  eco- 
nomic strength  and  can  develop  what-ever 
military  capabilities  necessary  for  it,s  own 
protection.  Tlie  countries  of  Western  Europe 
need  rely  no  longer  on  Uncle  Sam  and  they 
shotiM  not  do  so. 

I  4^   Under  the  economic  progress  that  lias 
been   made   within   Russia   and   The  satellite 
states,  a  social  and  political  liberi-^.H^atirin  Is 
developing,   Tlie    people   are   becoming   more 
educated   and   will   not    be   satisfied   to   hear 
only  propaganda  day  in  and  day  out.  Tliey 
will  desire  to  exercise  more  control  over  their 
own  affairs  and  the  Government  cannot  re- 
main   deaf    to    these    Influences     It    follows 
from  this  that  we  should  do  all  possible  to 
help  this  trend  develop.  We  should  encour- 
age  more    open-trade    relationships    and    all 
the  person-to-person  contacts  and  exchange 
programs  that  the  Eastern   bloc  will  all'.w, 
(5)    The  efforts  of  Stalin  and  his  succes- 
sors in  office  to  give  their  country  a  heavy 
industrial  base  and  to  turn  it  into  a  world 
power  have  been  successful   Quite  aside  from 
the  threat  It  poses  to  our  position,  that  very 
success     has     had     Important     implications 
within  Russia    While   it   has   provided   more 
resources    to    the    Government.    It    has    also 
given    rise    to    heated    competition    between 
science,  agriculture,  constimers.  the  military 
and  other  Interest   groups   for  priorities   In 
the  tise  of  these  resources.  The  Party.  Itself, 
and    certainly    the    Government.    Is    divided 
over   the  future   use   of   national   resources. 
As  a  result  the  Communist  P.arty  is  finding 
It  ever  more  difficult   to  exercise  its  mono- 
lithic   control    over    the    Russian    economy. 
This  to  me  is  an  indication  that  proper  trade 
fXJlicles,    Increased    economic    contacts    and 
Western    Infiuenccs    In    t;eneral    might    help 
create    an    ever    stronger    trend    toward    di- 
versity within  the  US  S  R  — if  we  will   only 
spend  some  effort  and  imagination  In  bring- 
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li'.K    'i'.p    Rus.^Un    people    back    Into   contact 
with  the  wcTld  community. 

fi  I  TYie  monolithic  control  of  the  Com- 
n.vml.st  f'lrtv  uf  the  Soviet  Union  over  other 
ptir'.lp.s  tttul  k;  vernments  abroad  has  been 
sha'.tPrfHl  bv  the  tides  of  change,  some  of 
which  were  n  >ted  above  Moecow  no  longer 
d(in.ln.iTp>;  the  Communist  movement  In- 
deed, .\l'>&cow  cannot  even  control  thoce 
Cl>nl.^^^[Us'  stues  along  Its  borders.  Czecti- 
t'<;;,.vakl.i  n  I" withstanding  This  represents 
another  advantage  to  the  West  It  meanfi 
that  our  peoples  and  governments  need  not 
he  so  fearful  of  Ideological  plans  for  world 
domination,  and  can  return  to  more  tradi- 
tional   relationships    between    states 

From  the  .above.  It  should  be  plain  that 
It  Is  time  Indeed  past  time  for  a  reldentl- 
ticatlon  of  our  national  Interests  Events 
of  the  !a.«t  decade  have  bvpassed  policies 
•sti:!  r'"itpd  in  World  W  ir  11  We  may  ask 
ourselves  what  practlc.il  purposes  are  served 
bv  'hp  prwem-e  of  hundred.s  of  thousands  of 
.American  nieii  In  Western  Europe  The  an- 
swer l-s  alwa.3  lor  defense  against  Russia. 
The  Ru.s6ian  leaders  will  say  that  their  mlll- 
td.rv  eatab'.l.^hment  Is  also  for  defense — 
a*jam.s'  the  United  States  As  a  result,  our 
two  coutiiries    ire   at   dagger   p>olnt. 

lAHjkmg  Oack  over  the  perspective  of  13 
vears  to  1955.  I  cannot  help  feeling  rein- 
forced in  my  original  thinking,  namely,  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U  S  S  R  objective  knowledge  of  life 
In  the  West  and  the  United  States  Further- 
more, we  should  begin  to  look  for  actions 
that  our  nation  might  take  to  reduce  the 
tensions  between  our  two  countries  and  dis- 
sipate the  suspicions  between  our  govern- 
ments. Many  areaa  suggest  themselves  in  this 
regard  Our  structure  of  foreign  bases  should 
be  ree.xamined,  to  decide  If  all  are  absolutely 
neces.^ary  to  the  national  interest.  Under  the 
chaoKing  world  conditions,  and  with  the 
a<lvent  of  nuclear  missiles,  many  of  them 
can  be  dispensed  with  Last  year  alone,  our 
foreli?n  military  Installations  cost  us  more 
than  S5  8  billion  (See  table  1  below  i  Our 
foreii^n  bases  are  fast  becoming  more  of  an 
economic  and  political  liability  than  mili- 
tary aiiset 

Our  N.ATO  posture  should  be  reexamined. 
.^^  a  -.  :>  -'.ve  security  mechanism  has  It  any 
TfM.  -..i;  .f  after  the  withdrawal  of  Frances 
'  o' .  ■<  perition''  It  serves  to  give  prop- 
\^\:.  li  1,!.  m-ages  to  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
e>  .■ii..,iiii..-  advantages  to  our  erstwhile  allies. 
Its  mlUtarv  advantages  face  to  face  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  more  questionable 

We  are  maintaining  300.000  men  in  West- 
ern Europe  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2  6 
bllUon  per  year  If  it  had  been  left  to  me.  I 
would  have  pulled  back  a  majority  if  not 
all  of  our  American  forces  from  the  area 
when  President  de  Gaulle  made  It  plain  that 
we  were  no  longer  welcome  on  French  soil. 
We  missed  a  golden  opportunity  at  the  time 
to  take  action  fundamentally  in  our  interest, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  of  International  politics,  a  with- 
drawal would  remove  what  the  Russians  can- 
not help  seeing  as  a  threat  to  their  security 
Directly  related  to  the  above  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  maintaining  military  assistance 
advisory  groups  or  mllgroups  in  48  countries 
around  the  globe — from  Belgium  to  Venezu- 
ela and  from  the  Congo  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As 
of  the  end  of  1968.  we  had  4  056  officers  and 
men  scattered  among  these  various  military 
groups  throughout  the  world  These  were 
supported  by  1.692  US  and  foreign  civilians 
for  a  total  military  complement  of  5.748. 
Table  2  shows  the  disposition  of  these  MAAO 
missions  and  mllgroups 

In  my  opinion,  from  what  I  have  seen  In 
foreign  capitals,  this  program  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  and  as  soon  as  possible 
In  my  view,  where  a  U  3  military  presence 
Is  advisable  and  Indeed  In  our  interest  and 
the   Interest  of   the   host  country,   the   rep- 


resentation should  be  made  through  the 
regular  personnel  attached  to  our  Embassy 
and  directly  responsible  to  our  Ambassador 
Should  situations  arise  requiring  special  as- 
sistance. It  should  be  made  available  strictly 
for  that  purpose  and  then  withdrawn.  It  Is 
foolish  for  us  to  maintain  these  military  per- 
sonnel at  great  expense  all  over  the  world 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  have  two  main  objections  to  the  con- 
tinued overseas  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
US  military  personnel  First,  to  see  officers 
and  men  moving  about  In  foreign  capitals 
in  uniform  cannot  help  emphasizing  the 
military  aspects  of  American  life  In  the 
minds  of  many,  this  presence  marks  us  as 
warmongers 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  the  person- 
nel r.ttached  to  these  military  missions  are 
Instrumental  in  Influencing  host  govern- 
ments to  build  up  their  .irmed  force';  and 
weaponry  at  otir  expense  Prom  fiscal  lO-iO 
through  fiscal  1968.  we  have  spent  «31  4  bil- 
lion on  military  .assistance  programs  through- 
out the  world  An  expenditure  of  $406  7  mil- 
lion for  such  programs  has  been  projected 
for  fiscal  1969.  Not  only  should  we  cut  back 
on  this  expenditure,  but  the  first  step  should 
be  the  reduction  and  recall  of  the  forces 
which  generate  them 

Provided  that  we  could  do  so  In  a  way 
which  would  positively  demonstrate  to  the 
Russian  people  the  advantages  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  agriculture,  we  might  go  io 
far  as  to  extend  Russia  technological  assist- 
ance with  its  agricultural  problems  I  would 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  Russians  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  rather  than 
war  Perhaps  the  offers  would  be  rejected  out 
of  hand,  but  that  would  be  up  to  the  Rus- 
sian leadership  The  point  is  that,  so  long 
as  a  nation  such  as  ours  remains  strong  by 
keeping  Its  Internal  affairs  and  economic 
house  In  order,  we  need  fear  no  outside  force 
from  any  quarter  and  can  afford  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. 

The  American  people  should  know  that  we 
cannot  win  over  communism  by  military  at- 
tack, any  more  than  we  could  destroy  religion 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  can  we  incite  the 
Russians  to  revolt  against  their  Government 
We  can  win  out  in  the  long  run  only  by  con- 
centrating on  our  own  society  so  that  It  can 
be  held  up  as  a  banner  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  we  must  remem- 
ber, as  I  believe  It  has  been  forgotten,  that 
the  mlUtary  is  only  an  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy  I  believe  that  the  distinction 
has  been  neglected  in  thla  country  over  the 


past  20  years  Tlie  Congress  hiu;  been  nil.slfd 
bv  the  combination  of  our  Defen^^e  and  Stale 
Departments  on  many  Iniiw-irtant  policy  quet^- 
tlou.s,  both  domestic  and  forelttn  I  cannot 
escape  tlie  r<H>llnK  that  the  nillltarv  horse  lias 
been  allowed  to  get  ahead  of  the  dlploma'ic 
cut 

To  '.llustra'e  "lie  Influence  of  the  military, 
we  are  now  hearing  fears  expressed  that  be- 
cause only  a  very  few  of  the  present  Riis.slan 
leadership  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Western  World,  the  chances  are  Increased  for 
miscalculation  In  lt.s  foreign  affairs  I  can 
personally  recall  hearing  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  .staff  tell  me  that  nothing  had 
changed  in  the  quality  of  Ru.sslan  life,  that 
no  decentralization  or  loo,senlng  of  any  con- 
trols had  t.4ken  place  over  the  la-st  'wo 
decades  The  spokesman  admitted  that  he 
had  ne\pr  been  iruslde  Russia  It  .seems  to  nip 
that  we  have  ,i,s  much  to  fear  from  lu'norance, 
prejudice,  selfishnes.s  and  bias  m  our  own 
Nation  as  we  have  from  a  similar  condition 
on  'he  part  of  "he  Russian  leadership 

For  the  pa.st  20  years,  I  have  heard  exper's 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  refrr  to  the 
cold  war  struggle  as  a  "battle  for  men's 
minds  ••  .Althnuch  we  have  tried  to  adjust 
some  .uspecs  of  our  foreign  pollcv  to  tlie 
demands  of  thte  kind  of  warfare  and  have 
paid  Up  service  to  the  concept,  we  have  :n 
most  instances  tended  fo  act  as  thougli  t!us 
were  not.  In  fact,  the  fundament, il  tiature  of 
the  struggle  As  a  result,  our  [xillcy  hius  con- 
tinued to  place  predominant  empha.sis  on 
the  military  suspects  nither  than,  broadiv 
speaking,  the  psychological  aspect.s  of  the 
competition  between  the  United  .states  .ind 
the  USSR 

In  our  battle  for  men's  minds,  we  oiittht  'o 
be  concentrating  on  winning  over  'he  minds 
and  the  sentlment.s  of  the  Ru.s-slan  people. 
However,  not  onlv  are  we  falling  at  present  -o 
give  proper  emphasis  to  this  factor  we  seem. 
Instead,  to  follow  policies  which  tend  'o 
Lsolate  and  even  alienate  'he  Ru.ssian  tieople 
from  the  Influences  of  Western  chlll?atlon. 
In  this  fashion,  we  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  apparatus  whose  principal 
source  of  power  stems  from  the  people's  lack 
of  contact  with  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
mainstream  of  history  and  of  current  events 
In  short,  I  :un  not  .saying  that  we  should 
embrace  communl.sm  or  any  part  of  its  con- 
cepts. I  abhor  'hat  godless  philosophy  as 
much  as  any  American  citizen,  but  we  cannot 
prevail  over  It  by  military  action  or  military 
threat.  We  can  only  win  bv  acting  through 
the  Russian  people  themselves  This  ;s  the 
only  way  antlcommunlsm  can  prevail  In  the 
long  run. 


TABLE 
II  n  millions  of 

I 
dollars! 

U  S  operalini 

costs  and 

military   - 

construction 

costs  lor 

bases 

Military  assists 

ice 

Economic 
aid 

USIA 

Country  or  area 

Govern- 
ment 
aid 

- 

Credit 
sales 

Grand 
total 

Western  Europi> 

12.800.0  . 
>300iO  . 
'700.0  . 
33.1 
108.9 
16.0  . 
6  . 
7  6 
740  5 
467  2  . 
491  9  . 

330  0 
34.0 

m 

6tti  Fie«t. .^ 

7th  Fie«i ,., 

Turkey 

<6. 9  . 
99.1  . 

1.4 
87.1 

361.9 

690.4 
43  9 

188.  S 
17.5 

>93  1 
97.1 
20.1 
1.0 
78.6 
48.8 

1.6 
1.2 
4.0 
7.6 
1.5 
1.3 

.8 

3.2 

8 

4,3 

.6 
1.0 

.7 

Pahistaii 

India .„„.....,..,.  . 

Iran  ,-..,»..,........„... 

21.9 
2S1S  .. 

100.0 

Okinawi " 

Japan      

Pt'ilippinw 

5l2  .. 

21.5  .. 
1.1  .. 
2.0  .. 
2.8  .. 

.... 

Libya     

.... 

Morocco.. .....„..„„  . 

Tunisia 

-  -•- 

- 

" 

Total                

s.eo.0 

4S3.8 

105.0 

1.729.4 

28.6 

Grand  total        

8. 166.  0 

Does  not  include  military  construction  costs. 
=  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
■  Less  tlian  {50,000 
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Authorized,  as  of  Jan.  1, 1968 


Actual,  as  of  Dec,  31,  1968 


Auttiorized,  as  of  Oct.  1.  1969 


Auttionzed,  as  of  July  1,  1970 


United 
States 


Foreign 


Total 


U.S. 
military 


US, 
civilian 


Foreign 


Tota 


United 
States 


Foreign 


Total 


United 
States 


foreign 


Tota 


Eucom- 

BelluK   

Denmari* .  . . . 

France 

Germany 

Greece      _ ... 

Italy     

Libra  .  .. 
Morocco.  -- 
'Netherlands. 

r^orway   

Portugal  

Spain   _ 

Tunisia 
Turkey   -.    .. 


31 

24 

10 

110 

99 

40 

34 

76 

23 

30 

21 

101 

4 

319 


15 

46 

7 

31 

10 

20 

?? 

132 

56 

155 

6 

46 

1? 

46 

7 

83 

5 

28 

11 

41 

9 

30 

31 

132 

11 

4 

60 

479 

19 

19 

8 

61 

71 

27 

23 

44 

20 

22 

18 

71 

8 

220 


b 
3 
1 

16 

10 
7 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 

20 
0 

43 


6 
9 

16 

46 
4 
7 
7 
5 

10 
9 

28 

2 

140 


31 
28 
18 
93 

127 
38 
31 
53 
26 
35 
31 

119 
10 

403 


21 
20 
10 

54 
80 
29 
28 
48 
20 
20 
20 
78 
4 
235 


10 
6 

7 

12 
43 

4 
7 
7 
4 

10 
9 

24 

0 

118 


31 
26 

17 
66 

123 
33 
35 
55 
24 
30 
29 

102 
4 

353 


20 
20 
10 
54 
80 
26 
28 
47 
20 
20 
14 
56 
16 
213 


7 

27 

6 

26 

17 

12 

66 

37 

117 

30 

35 

54 

24 

28 

21 

21 

77 

18 

107 

320 

Total,  [ncom 


Slric""! 

L.jiiJiO 

tlhiopia 

India      

Iran 

Jordan , 

Liberia 

Nepal  .. 

Nigeria     -.-. 

Pakistan  

Saudi  Arabia. 


922 


351 


1.273 


631 


117 


296 


1,044 


667 


261 


928 


624 


236 


860 


Total,  Stricom. 


Soulhcom: 

Argentina 

Bolivia     

Brazil      

Chile        

Colombia - 

Costa  Rica. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador. .   

Fl  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras. 

'•icaraRua.. 

Panama   

Paraguay 

Peru. 

Uruguay. 

'lenezuela 


64 

178 

12 

447 

15 

31 

3 

2 

5 

206 


5 
62 
7 
262 
6 
9 
4 
1 
2 
5 


69 

240 

19 

709 

21 

40 

7 

3 

7 

211 


50 

117 

8 

337 

14 

22 

2 

1 

6 

135 


0 
3 
1 

27 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


1, 

55 

61 

181 

16 

184 

•.-48 

18 

27 

5 

2 

14 

139 

42 

119 

9 

377 

15 

20 

1 

1 

7 

137 


5 

47 

44 

163 

B 

15 

01 

578 

6 

21 

5 

25 

0 

1 

I 

2 

4 

n 

4 

141 

42 

113 

9 

335 

15 

20 

0 

1 

7 

137 


5 

47 

39 

152 

6 

15 

157 

492 

6 

21 

5 

25 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

11 

4 

141 

963 


363 


1,326 


692 


32 


1- 


65 
51 
116 
49 
62 
11 
59 
69 
25 
30 
21 
23 
5 
2S 
70 
28 
82 


9 
10 
49 
8 
6 
2 
3 
9 
3 
« 
3 
2 
1 
4 
S 
7 
2 


74 
61 
165 
57 
68 
13 
62 
78 
28 
34 
24 
25 
6 
29 
7S 
35 
84 


45 
39 
70 
35 
55 

4 
40 
54 
20 
28 
19 
18 

6 
25 
49 
22 
57 


11 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 


281 


7 
9 
44 
7 
6 
1 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
7 
2 


1,005. 


54 

50 

125 

42 

62 

5 

41 

63 

23 

32 

22 

19 

7 

28 
55 
30 
60 


728 


37 
45 
75 
32 
51 

4 
43 
39 
19 
30 
16 
19 

5 

20 
38 
22 
51 


276 


1,004 


679 


227 


7 
10 
40 
5 
6 
1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
6 
2 


44 
55 
115 
37 
57 
5 
45 
44 
22 
33 
19 
21 
6 
23 
43 
28 
53 


33 
40 
69 
32 
48 

4 
39 
39 
15 
26 
14 
15 

5 
17 
38 
20 
51 


6 
7 

33 
5 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
5 
2 


906 


39 
47 
102 
37 
53 

5 
41 
44 
17 
29 
16 
17 

6 
20 
42 
25 
53 


Total,  Southcom. 


791 


127 


918 


586 


20 


112 


718 


546 


Pacom. 

Bu'ma     

China 

Indonesia.., 
Japan  .... 
Philippines. 
Korea  .  . . 
Thailand 


20 
633 

14 

45 

97 

,306 

421 


49 

94 
0 

75 

16 

557 

3 


69 
727 
14 
120 
113 
1.863 
424 


17 

452 

12 

23 

82 

1,215 

346 


0 
47 

0 
15 

9 
75 

4 


46 
79 

14 
0 

14 

527 

3 


63 

578 

26 

39 

105 

1,817 

353 


18 
429 

13 
10 

74 

1,061 

435 


104 


45 
58 
11 
75 
10 
349 
58 


650 


64 

487 

24 

85 

84 

1,410 

494 


505 


16 

393 

13 

10 

65 

1,048 

379 


88 


22 

55 

11 

6 

6 

349 

3 


593 


443 

24 

16 

72 

1,397 

382 


Total,  Pacom, 


2.536 


794 


3,330 


2.147 


151 


683 


2,981 


2.U41 


Worldwide  total. 


5.212 


1,635 


6,847 


4,056 


320 


1,372 


5,748 


3,982 


607 
17248 


2.648 

'sTso 


1,925 


452 


2.377 


3,733 


1.003 


4.736 


iThe  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  the  address 
by  Mr.  Ellender,  Is  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr  MURPHY,  I  am  Interested  in  the 
Senators  statement.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  position  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  \'is-a-\-ls  the  suggested  and 
aimounced  policy  of  Russia  are  one  and 
the  same?  Does  the  Senator  believe  this 
when  the  Soviet  Government  has  said 
continuously  for  the  last  30  years  that 
they  intend  to  bur>-  us  and  destroy  our 
system?  Does  the  Senator  believe  we  do 
not  need  protection  against  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
Kood  friend  that  I  realize  those  state- 
ments have  been  made  and  they  have 
been  repeated  from  time  to  time  by  some 
of  Stalins  successors. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  and  in  my  report,  things  have 
chanced   in   Russia.   We  are  no  longer 


dealing  with  the  dictatorship  of  Joseph 
Stalin  and  the  monolithic  control  he 
exercised  over  the  Communist  Party  in- 
side and  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  Tlie  people 
are  demanding  more  and  more  from  their 
leaders.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  much  of  the  change  that 
took  place  did  not  come  about  because 
the  leaders  desired  it,  but  it  came  about 
because  the  people  demanded  it.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  speech  as  well  as  in 
my  report,  we  should  encourage  such  a 
trend.  The  Incentive  system  that  has 
taken  root  in  Russia  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  and  we 
should  use  all  means  at  our  command  to 
help  strengthen  it.  Economic  progress 
will  work  to  bring  about  social  and  politi- 
cal progress. 

In  my  opinion,  today  Russia  is  veering 
toward  capitalism.  We  should  try  to  re- 
inforce that  trend:  that  is,  .we  should 
show  the  people  how  they  could  have  a 
better  living  if  only  they  would  continue 
to  demand  more  local  authority. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 


leacue  that  this  is  not  a  new  approach 
on  the  part  of  the  United  State.'=.  I  recall 
many  years  aeo  that  we  sent  entire  fac- 
tories to  Russia  to  help  them  understand 
that  we  did  not  mean  to  be  an  agcressor 
but  that  we  meant  to  be  a  friend.  In  some 
satellite  nations  we  built  lactones.  My 
brother  was  instmrnental  in  building 
steel  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  .'-ome  years 
aso.  The  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
thought  and  hoped  they  were  goms  to 
gain  some  small  mea.sure  of  fieedom,  but 
they  found  out  to  their  di.smay  that  that 
was  not  permitted  by  Ru.ssia.  We  had  an 
example  of  a  Russian  maneuver  that  was 
.'io  quick,  showing  a  capability  of  the  mili- 
tary so  far  surpassing  anything  we  imag- 
ined, that  it  surprised  all  NATO  nations 
and  all  military  experts. 

Incidentally.  I  recall  stating  in  this 
Chamber  yesterday  that  I  disagree  on 
occasion  with  General  Shoup  in  regard 
to  the  military.  We  had  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  attending  the  funeral  of  a  great 
military  leader  and  commander  of  the 
largest  army  of  th^  greatest  power  ever 
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assembled,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  urged  the  United  States  to 
build  a  Just  peace  When  he  became 
President  we  were  at  war  He  was  able 
to  bring  that  war  to  negotiation  It  was 
certainly  not  complete  but  at  least  we 
stopped  the  fighting  m  Korea  He  gave 
us  8  years  of  peace 

I  do  not  always  accept  the  statement 
that  the  military  people  are  perpetuat- 
ing themselves  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing war  On  the  contrary  the  record 
would  show  that  during  the  time  when 
we  had  an  outstanding  and  superior 
military  power  in  this  country  we  never 
used  It  in  an  imperialistic  fashion  or  to 
impose  our  methods  or  desires  or  char- 
acteristics on  other  nations  On  the  con- 
trary we  have  used  our  power  to  guaran- 
tee peace  since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  rr 

I  have  risen  today  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter  I  know  my  col- 
league will  forgive  me  for  disagreeing 
with  such  an  expert  as  General  Shoup 
At  the  same  time.  I  have  studied  these 
matters  carefully  Because  of  my  former 
position  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 
I  had  to  become  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical pre.s.sures  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  use  of  Russian  propaganda  I  became 
familiar  with  Russian  propaganda  pol- 
icies in  America,  laid  down  first  bv  Lenin 
and  then  by  Stalin.  They  thought  con- 
trol of  the  motion  picture  industry  was 
the  best  method  and  means  of  propa- 
ganda that  existed.  I  have  been  an  in- 
terested student  of  these  matters  for  a 
long  time 

I  w:sh  I  could  enthusiastically  agree 
there  has  been  this  great  change  in  Rus- 
sia There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  free- 
dom There  is  no  question  that  they  need 
to  go  away  from  their  socialistic  system 
toward  the  capitalistic  system  to  receive 
sufficient  products  at  home,  but  as  to 
how  far  this  will  be  permitted  by  the 
leaders  and  the  military  we  do  not  know. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  Russia  every- 
thing IS  politically  motivated.  I  have 
)ust  finished  reading  several  of  their 
latest  military  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments. There  is  no  question  about  their 
designs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Their  designs  for 
whaf 

Mr   MURPHY   For  world  conquest. 

Mr  ETXENDER.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  The  Senator  has  a  right  to  his 
own  views  However,  I  have  been  in 
Russia  five  times  since  1955,  and  I  know 
what  has  taken  place.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Russians  at  all,  the  Ru^ssian  people,  for 
being  fearful  of  America. 

Mr  MURPHY  I  agree,  because  they 
have  been  propagandized, 

Mr  ELLEXDER  Because  of  the  fact 
that  we  embrace  their  former  worst 
enemy.  Germany,  and  that  we  embraced 
Japan,  once  their  worst  enemy  in  Asia. 

When  one  goes  through  Russia  and 
sees  the  carnage  that  was  committed  bv 
Hitler  s  troops,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. I  do  not  blame  the  Rus.'^.ans  for 
fearing  us,  because  we  embraced  Ger- 
many, the  country  that  was  instrumental 
in  doing  all  of  this  damage  to  the  people 


What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  recog- 
nize the  changes  that  have  'aken  place 
inside  Russia  and  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  The  great  need  now  is  for  us  to 
develop  :Tew  approaches  We  have  .spent 
in  excess  of  $150  billion  to  isolate  Russia 
and  that  has  not  worked  The  peoples  of 
Ru.ssia,  I  am  certain,  are  anxious  to 
prumute  permanent  peace  and  we  should 
lean  backwards  in  our  efforts  to  arcnm- 
ir.odate  them  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
now  show  them  that  we  are  not  desirous 
of  taking  their  country  over  we  can  re- 
store good  relation.ships  that  will  com- 
pletely dispel  such  fears  as  they  now  en- 
tertain against  us 

Mr  MURPHY  Would  my  colleague 
concede  that  never  in  history  has  one  na- 
tion given  as  much  in  materiel  and  as- 
sistance as  the  United  States  of  America 
gave  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  II' 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  agree  with  that 
Tlieie  IS  no  doubt  about  that.  But  limes 
have  changed  since  the  late  Iy40s  and 
1950's.  Nuclear  energy  has  Imposed  a 
peace,  of  sorts,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
realizes  this  as  much  as  we  do 

Mr  MURPHY  Now  al.so  would  not  my 
colleague  concede  that  in  the  matter  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  that  they  had  any  intentions  of 
forcibly  changing  our  kind  nf  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  the  threat  and  the 
promise  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  many 
years,  particularly  since  we  were  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  and 
actually  put  them  in  business? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  may  be  tnie.  but 
the  fact  that  we  assisted  the  two  coun- 
tries that  did  the  must  damage  to  Russia 
made  the  Russian  leadership  more  fear- 
ful of  our  intentions  Wmild  the  Senator 
agree  with  my  statement  that  unless  and 
until  we  can  dispel  the  suspicions  that 
now  exist  between  this  country  and 
Russia,  there  is  no  chance  for  us  to 
agree  on  .some  method  of  promoting 
world  peace;' 

Mr.  MURPHY  I  agree,  as  long  as  that 
kind  of  propaganda  exists  unchallenged. 
Now.  my  distinguished  colleague  may 
remember  that  I  stood  in  this  Chamber 
a  year  ago  m  June,  when  the  G-day  ^var 
between  Egypt  and  Lsrael  tocjk  place,  and 
I  said  that  the  night  before  I  had  listened 
for  1  hour  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  accusing  the 
United  States  of  America  ol  being  sniilty 
of  perpetrating  practically  everv  aggres- 
sion of  the  past  30  years. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  if  what  the 
Russian  Ambassador  .said  was  true,  then 
the  United  States  should  be  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  if  what 
he  said  was  not  true,  then  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  United  Nations. 

Now.  I  think  that  both  my  colleague 
and  I  know  the  recitation  the  Russian 
•Embassador  made  had  no  basis  in  fact 
or  in  truth.  I  think  that  my  colleague 
will  agree  that  this  is  but  a  straw  man,  a 
bogeyman. 

I  recall,  for  instance,  that  we  have 
heard  about  the  necessity  to  take  the  first 
step  in  international  relations.  I  said  the 
other  day,  "Would  it  not  be  fine  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  take  the  first  step 
and  decide  it  would  not  supply  any  more 


armaments  to  the  North  Vietnamese?" 
I  feel  certain  that  if  they  would  do  that, 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  be  over 
within  a  week 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  my  conclu- 
sion in  my  report  But  that  cannot  come 
about  unless  and  until  the  suspicions  are 
dispelled  as  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia 

Mr  MURPHY  If  my  distinguished 
colleague  will  fon^ive  me.  I  have  dealt 
:n  negotiations  with  the  Ru,ssians.  For 
many  years  I  dealt  in  cultural  ex- 
changes. I  know  the  whole  history  of  the 
cultural  exchange  matter  It  .seems  to  me 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Russians  that 
if  we  put  it  on  a  1-for-l  basis,  they  insist 
on  getting  it  on  a  3-to-l  basis. 

•Mr.  ELLENT)ER  I  would  be  for  mak- 
ing it  1. 000  to  1  Let  them  come  over  here 
and  .see  what  we  have.  That  is  the  trou- 
ble When  I  came  back  from  Ru.ssia  In 
1955  I  made  .suggestions  for  a  realistic 
exchance  program.  I  went  to  the  late 
John  Eoster  Dulles  and  asked  him  to 
promote  a  realistic  exchange  program. 
He  said,  "Oh.  we  cannot  hope  for  more 
than  one  American  for  one  Ru.sslan  "  I 
said,  "Don't  start  it  in  that  manner  be- 
cause It  won't  be  effective.  Let  as  many 
Russians  come  over  here  and  visit  us  and 
see  what  we  have  here,  even  if  we  have 
to  have  them  followed  by  FBI  men.  Let 
them  see  our  productive  capacity  and  let 
them  become  i-nvious  of  what  we  have. 
In  that  way  the  Rus,sian  people  will  be 
tempted  to  force  their  leaders  to  work 
with  us.  and  that  would  contribute  much 
toward  world  peace" 

Mr  MURPHY.  Would  my  dl.stineutshed 
colleague  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
some  years  ago.  as  a  director  of  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Association.  I  was  instnimen- 
tal  in  making  the  contract  which  brought 
the  Bolshol  Ballet  to  this  country  for  that 
very  purpo.se'?  Some  objected  to  the  con- 
tract, but  I  arranged  their  .schedule  so 
that  everj'  day  the.se  young  Ru.sslan  art- 
ists, while  they  were  in  Los  Angeles,  would 
have  lunch  in  a  different  area,  they  would 
be  driven  by  different  areas  of  Los  An- 
i-'eles  and  southern  California,  so  that 
they  would  liave  onporiunitles  to  see  our 
country  and  its  people,  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  do  exactly  what  my  colleague 
has  suegested;  namely,  return  to  Russia 
and  tell  their  people  wliat  they  had  .seen 
and  heard. 

The  hope  was  that  one  day  the  people 
of  Russia  would  say  to  their  leaders. 
"Look  here,  we  would  like  to  accept  the 
help  of  America.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  free  society  ;n  Rus.sia,  an  open  society, 
such  as  they  have  In  America." 

As  I  .said.  Russian  visitors  to  Hollywood 
were  .shown  through  our  plants,  our  steel 
mills,  and  they  were  invited  to  see  what 
we  were  doing.  However,  something  seems 
to  happen  when  they  get  home.  The  Iron 
curtain  drops  down.  There  is  a  control 
over  their  minds  and  their  freedoms. 

We  all  remember  the  three  outstanding 
Russian  writers  who  were  sent  to  Siberia, 
one  sentenced  to  5  years  there,  merely  for 
suggesting  a  freedom  which  we  take  for 
■ranted  in  America  that  exists  for  all 
to  .see. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  In  our 
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dealings,  in  the  times  when  we  have  been 
succe.ssful  in  the  negotiations,  we  have 
always  dealt  from  a  position  of  strength, 
such  as  when  President  Truman  went  to 
Potsdam,  as  President  Eisenhower  did  in 
Lebanon,  and  as  President  Kennedy  did 
in  the  Cuban  cri.sis.  So  that  I  think,  once 
again,  we  liavc  the  example  of  negotiat- 
ing from  a  position  of  strength,  which  is 
somethint;  they  iccognize  and  respect. 
Weakne.-^s  or  fritndship  is  something 
which  sometimes  they  refuse  to  recognize 
in  Its  true  character. 

I  would  hate  very  much  to  have  our 
President  !,oing  into  new  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  without  having 
some  basis  of  strength  from  which  to 
bargain. 

I  have  said  this  often :  As  a  young  man. 
I  remember  Neville  Chamberlain  when 
he  went  to  Munich,  and  folks  were  poking 
fun  at  him  for  t:oing  with  his  umbrella. 
The  fact  is  that  that  umbrella  was  all 
the  'government  of  his  countrj'  had.  Brit- 
ain had  .so  weakened  its  military  position 
at  that  time  to  the  point  it  had  nothing 
to  talk  with  or  to  bargain  with.  He  was 
in  a  weakened  position  when  he  talked 
with  Hitler. 

That  IS  the  only  rea.son  I  rose  to  speak 
t(xlay.  not  to  disauree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  because  I  know  that 
his  urge  for  peace  and  understanding  is 
certainly  as  great,  if  not  greater  than 
mine:  but  merely  to  let  the  record  show 
that,  in  .some  instances,  the  military  are 
not  of  one  mind;  nor  do  some  of  us  al- 
ways agree  with  the  views  of  the  mili- 
tary— which  has  been  quite  vocal  lately, 
.•-uch  as  General  Shoup  and  his  approach. 
The  record  is  replete  with  the  kind  of 
approacli  wliich  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Another  fact  remains,  that  our  prob- 
lem is  greater  today  than  it  was  5  years 
ago,  and  greater  5  years  ago  than  it  was 
40  years  ago.  That  is  why  I  sometimes 
worry  and  i>erhaps  consider  that  we  have 
been  taking  the  soft  approach,  which  is 
the  wrong  approach  and  that  Instead, 
we  should  have  an  equal  meeting  of  the 
minds  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo,  which  seems 
to  ije  normal.  I  am  hopeful  that  even- 
tually the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  understand,  and  thereby  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  finally  come  to  an  agreement 
which  will  reflect  itself  in  peace  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  for  the  whole  world. 

I  thank  m^-  distinguished  colleague  for 
permitting  me  this  interruption  in  order 
to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  welcome  the  Sena- 
tor's views.  They  are  not  a  reflection  of 
what  I  have  in  mind,  as  I  have  made  a 
very  close  study  of  matters  in  Russia 
since  1955.  I  have  gone  right  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  There  is  no  area  in  Russia 
that  I  have  not  visited.  The  Senator  can- 
not name  a  large  city  which  I  have  not 
visited  there.  I  have  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple in  all  walks  of  life.  I  never  visited 
any  finer  people  anywhere  in  the  world 
than  I  saw  in  Siberia.  They  remind  me  of 
the  people  who  discovered  the  American 
West,  who  made  our  West  what  it  is  to- 
day. They  are  the  same  kind  of  people. 
They  come  from  Latvia,  the  'Ukraine, 
and  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we 
can  dispel  that  fear  which  exists  between 
our  two  countries,  peace  will  not  be  loo 
far  off.  Let  me  remind  my  friend  that  the 
Russian  people  are  now  speaking  out. 
They  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
more  and  more  decentralized  authority 
from  Moscow  in  favor  of  the  local  man- 
agers and  workers.  I  invite  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  read  my  report. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  a  moment  further,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  have  a  proposal  based  upon  my  be- 
lief that  this  fear  is  a  synthetic  fear.  It 
should  not  exist.  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  set  up  a  massive 
educational  program  in  order  to  render 
to  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  the  sat- 
ellite nations,  and  the  people  of  Ru.ssia, 
insofar  as  we  are  able,  the  true  storj- 
of  the  people  of  America. 

My  colleague  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  Trade  Fair  in  New  Delhi,  India.  At 
that  time  we  had  not  provided  very 
much  money  for  the  American  exhibit 
at  the  Trade  Fair.  I  was  a.sked  if  I  had 
a  suggestion.  I  said  I  thought  we  could 
arrange  to  have  shown  at  the  1  rade  Fair 
in  New  Delhi  the  original  motion  picture. 
"Cinerama,"  which  gave  a  true  picture 
of  the  United  States  from  the  great  port 
of  New  York,  to  New  England  in  the  Fall, 
to  the  great  Ohio  Valley  with  its  great 
manufacturing  complex,  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  great  Northwest,  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  to  tne  great  slopes  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  great  highways  and 
superhighways.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
exactly  what  my  esteemed  colleague  has 
said — that  eveiybody  there  was  so  inter- 
ested in  seeing  this  simple,  true  depiction 
of  America— the  America  we  take  for 
granted — that  actually,  for  long  i^eriods 
of  time,  the  Russians  could  not  be  kept 
in  their  own  exhibits,  because  the  people 
who  had  been  sent  there  from  Russia  to 
run  the  Russian  exhibits  were  so  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  pictures  of  America. 

I  hope  my  colleague  will  join  me  in  the 
efifort  to  get  a  mas.sive  educational  pro- 
gram going  to  tell  the  true  story  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  characteristics  of  her  people, 
the  things  we  want  to  acomplish.  and  re- 
fute the  propaganda  which  has  been  so 
falsely,  but  nevertheless  so  effectively, 
spread  about  us  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  permitting  me 
to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  Senator  from  California  present  in 
the  Chamber  a  while  aao  when  I  discussed 
the  incident  at  which  our  Ambassador 
refused  to  make  appointments  for  me? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  things  I 
bring  out  in  my  remarks.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  read  the  speech 
ver>'  carefully. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Such  treatment  as 
that  is  uncalled  for.  I  had  no  trouble 
visiting  Mr.  Mikoyan.  The  second  lime  I 
went  there  was  by  invitation,  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  4  hours.  I  ob- 
tained such  information  from  him.  which 
I  brought  to  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  during  the 


time  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  in  power  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  capitalism — be- 
lieve it  or  not — in  Russia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  did  it  by  promot- 
ing a  system  of  incentives,  the  corner 
stone  of  capitalism.  That  is  why  the  in- 
dustries are  producing  more  uoods.  the 
farms  are  yielding  more  food  and  fibers. 
What  we  oucht  to  do.  I  repeat,  is  cncuur- 
ape  the  trend,  instead  of  building  up  our 
military  as  ha.s  been  proposed,  and  there- 
by further  widen  the  t^ap  of  suspicion  and 
fear  that  now  exists  betv^-een  us  and 
Russia. 

'This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
that  occurred  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Ellender's  address  which,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  > 

Mr.  EI.LENDER.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  delivered  my  speech,  I  had  jalaced  (»n 
I  he  desk  of  i  ach  Senator  a  copy  of  my 
Ijrinted  report.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ;.>aGes  be  ordered  to  deliver 
tliose  reports  to  the  offices  of  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witlnut 
objection,  it  is  .<^o  ordered. 


DWIGHT  D    ELSENHOWER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said  and  felt  by  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world  on  the  death  of  our  great 
President  and  wartime  leader,  Dwieht 
David  Eisenhower. 

The  world  mourns  his  death,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  marvels  at  the  fullness 
of  his  life.  For  President  Eisenhower 
truly  exemplified  the  best  that  is  Amer- 
ica, and  was.  in  the  eloquent  words  and 
drawing  of  the  incomparable  Herblock, 
a  "50  star  general."  He  will  be  .-orely 
missed:  but  v.iiat  is  more,  he  will  be 
remembered  v.ith  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  all  men. 


THE    LAWRENCE    EAGLE-TRIBUNE: 
100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  I  was  privilcL'ed  to  sp(>ak  at 
the  dedication  of  a  new  Ijuildina  for 
the  Lawrence.  Ma.ss..  Eagle-Tribune. 

For  100  years  this  new.spaper  has 
served  the  community  of  Lawrence. 
Mass..  and  the  surroundint?  area  of 
Essex  County.  Now,  as  it  moves  into 
its  next  hundred  years,  the  Eaele- 
Tiibune  will  operate  from  the  most  mod- 
crn  plant,  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment available  to  any  newspaper  in  the 
country.  I  wa.^  ti  uly  ...ipitv-..>ed  v.ith  the 
vast  array  of  computers  and  textmasters 
which  will  handle  the  layout  and  type, 
with  the  photolype.setting  machines  for 
advertising  duplication,  with  the  auto- 
mated six-unit  press  which  can  print  a 
86-paiie  newspaper  at  a  rate  of  100,000 
paces  per  minute. 

These  new  facilities  will  truly  help  the 
Lawrence  Eaele-Tribune  to  meet  its 
goals  for  the  community:  "To  provide 
our  readers  v.ith  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive information  and  honest,  intelligent 
interpretation,  to  foster  the  moral,  ma- 
terial  and   cultuial   well-being    of   our 
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community  and  our  State,  to  encourage 
honest  and  eCQcient  tjovernment.  to  fight 
injustice  and  wron^  dointj,  and  contin- 
ually to  strive  to  illuminate  our  coun- 
try's noblest  ideals  of  human  freedom  " 
I  congratulate  Irving  E  Rogers.  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  and  Irving  E  Rogers.  Jr  ,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  paper  and  extend 
to  them  and  their  staff  my  very  deepest 
best  wishes  for  continued  and  fruitful 
years  of  service. 


MAINE  ACTION  ON  ELECTORAL 
REFORM  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN 
RIGHT   DIRECTION 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  old  political  .saying,  fairly  reliable, 
winch  says,  "As  Maine  go€s,  so  goes  the 
Nation." 

Once  aealn  Maine  has  taken  the  lead, 
this  time  in  electoral  college  reform.  The 
Maine  Legislature  has  adopted  the  so- 
called  di.strlct  plan.  Under  the  law  now  in 
effect  lu  Maine,  one  elector  would  be 
choien  fcom  each  of  the  two  congres- 
sional districts  and  the  remaining  two 
electoral  votes  will  be  cho.sen  from  the 
State  at  large.  The  electors  representing 
the  congre.ssional  districts  would  be  re- 
quired to  vote  for  the  party  ticket  which 
carried  the  district,  and  at-large  elec- 
tors w  ould  cast  their  ballots  for  the  ticket 
winning  the  States  popular  vote. 

Mf  President,  this  is  the  basic  plan 
encomnassed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
t:i)!;  12  which  I  have  introduced  along 
with  18  cosponsors 

It  is  possible  under  the  present  word- 
ing oi  the  Constitution  for  the  individual 
States  to  change  the  method  of  choos- 
ing electors  The  courageous  members  of 
the  Maine  Legislature  have  done  so,  just 
last  week,  in  an  effort  to  break  up  the 
present  wir:;er-take-all  method  that 
prevails  Shculd  the  other  49  States  take 
smiilar  action,  adoption  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.'  would  not  be  necessary  A 
basic  electoial  college  reform  would 
have  been  achieved 

While  I  salute  the  faiaighted  members 
of  the  legislature,  I  ani  somewhat  puzzled 
at  stat,:-meMts  attributed  to  the  Governor 
of  that  State  who  allowed  the  bill  to  be- 
come law  without  his  signature.  In  the 
pie>s  reports,  he  is  quoted  as  saying  he 
opposes  the  new  system  because  it  will 
requ.re  candidates  to  "tailor  their  argu- 
ments to  many  regional  and  local 
interests.  ' 

Mr  President,  I  would  hope  so.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  district  plan  should 
be  adopted  Any  national  candidate  for 
President  should  be  forced  to  aive  equal 
weight  to  the  interests  of  all  regions, 
rather  than  concentrating  his  appeal  and 
his  pror-Tams  on  one  segment  of  our 
society,  fur  example,  the  great  masses  of 
votes  in  our  large  cities,  as  is  presently 
the  case 

The  action  taken  by  the  State  of  Maine 
Illustrates  a  second  reason  why  Con^jress 
should  now  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12  The  district  plan  can  be  adopted. 
The  States  wdl  ratify  such  a  plan  This 
mdependent  action  of  the  State  of  Maine 
proves  that  point  beyond  any  doubt 


Mr  President,  as  one  who  has  labored 
in  this  area  of  reform  for  well  over  15 
years.  I  want  to  have  electoral  college 
reform,  and  I  want  it  to  work.  I  am  not 
interested  in  continuing  theoretical  de- 
bates or  In  great  forensic  fireworks  about 
the  preferential  points  of  one  plan  or 
another 

I  want  a  plan  approved  by  Congress 
which  will  be  adopted  by  the  States,  be- 
cau.se  It  takes  only  13  State  legislatures  to 
defeat  any  plan  we  adopt.  So.  I  hope 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  give  the 
proper  weight  to  what  they  have  now 
seen  happen  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
a  State  legislature,  acting  on  Us  own,  has 
taken  action  to  approve  the  district  plan 
for  itself,  regardless  of  what  is  done  in 
the  other  49  States.  It  Is  much  easier,  ol 
course,  to  win  approval  for  a  plan  for  all 
States  than  it  Is  to  approve  it  for  one 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  addi- 
tional reasons  why  the  district  plan  as 
proposed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  is 
the  proper  answer  to  our  electoral  col- 
lege problems.  In  addition  to  the  two 
already  mentioned,  let  me  now  discuss 
some  of  these  additional  reasons. 

Reason  nimiber  three  is  that  Senate 
Jomt  Resolution  12  breaks  up  the  general 
ticket,  wmner-take-all  system  which  is 
the  primary  fault  in  the  existuu;  method. 
Someone  has  said  that  that  system  of 
the  winner  take  all  in  terms  of  electoral 
college  voting  is  the  taproot  of  most  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  our  country 
during  the  past  three  or  four  decades. 
Under  the  electoral  college  as  it  now  op- 
erates. It  is  pos.sible  for  a  President  to  be 
elected  with  the  support  of  only  12 
States,  and  in  effect  the  support  of  only 
those  voters  inhabiting  the  main  city  or 
cities  of  those  States. 

In  fact,  some  15  major  American  cities 
in  only  12  States,  voting  with  a  predom- 
inancy for  one  candidate  or  another,  can 
now  control  and  determine  the  election 
of  a  President  This  would  be  put  to  an 
end  permanently  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 12.  the  so-called  district  plan. 

Fourth,  the  district  plan  brings  tiie 
electoral  vote  more  into  line  with  the 
popular  vote  Under  the  existing  system 
a  candidate  receives  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  no  matter  how  narrow  his 
margin  of  popular  votes  may  have  been, 
producing  a  final  electoral  vute  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  his  popular  vote. 

In  fact,  a  single  voter  m  New  York 
State  breaking  a  tie  vote  among  the  pop- 
ular votes  cast  for  President  puts  4.3  elec- 
toral votes  into  the  hopper  in  favor  of 
the  candidate  wnnning  his  individual,  tie- 
breaking  vote. 

He  gets  not  only  the  votes  of  all  of 
those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  President,  but  he  also 
gets  all  of  the  votes  of  the  people  who 
voted  against  him.  wrapped  up  in  one 
ball  of  wax  and  delivered  to  the  one  who 
received  that  tie-breaking  vote.  That 
vote  alone  would  more  than  offset  the 
unammous  vote  cast  for  another  condi- 
date  by  the  people  of  some  10  or  12  or 
more  other  States  of  the  Union,  depend- 
ing upon  which  States  are  .selected.  Ob- 
viously, something  is  wrong  with  a  sys- 


tem that  makes  such  a  mockery  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

Fifth.  It  binds  the  elector  so  we  no 
longer  have  the  problem  of  the  "faith- 
less elector  "  Under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 12,  each  elector  must  sign  an  oath 
before  the  election,  swearing  to  supiwrt 
the  candidate  that  carried  his  district. 
Should  he  later  attempt  to  vote  other- 
wise ills  vote  would,  nevertheless,  be 
counted  in  accordance  with  his  oath. 
So,  he  is  bound  and  has  no  alternative 
except  to  have  his  vote  coimted  as  he 
pledged  it  would  be  when  he  placed  his 
name  as  an  elector  before  Ins  con- 
stituents. 

The  sixth  reason  Is  that  the  district 
plan  IS  a  preferential  plan,  a  workable 
plan,  a  plan  tested  in  three  early  na- 
tional elections  in  the  histon*-  of  tins  Re- 
public, and  a  plan  that  can  be  adopted. 
It  equalizes  the  power  of  the  respective 
States  in  the  event  of  a  contingent  elec- 
tion. The  present  method  is  undemocratic 
and  unfair  to  the  larre  States,  because 
each  State,  no  matter  how  lartte,  can  cast 
but  a  .sinule  vote  m  the  contiiment  elec- 
tion in  Congress.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12  provides  for  a  joint  .session  of  Con- 
gress, with  each  Member  voting  individu- 
ally instead  of  having  the  issue  decided 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
each  State  voting  individually — New- 
York,  for  example,  would  have  its  43 
votes,  while  Maine  and  South  Dakota 
would  have  only  the  four  to  which  they 
are  entitled  rather  than  the  one-State, 
one- vote  formula  now  prevailing  should  a 
iiresidential  choice  now  be  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  seventh  reason  why  those  of  us 
who  have  supported  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 12  for  many,  many  years  support 
it  now  with  greater  confidence  and 
greater  enthusiasm  Is  that  It  requires  the 
minimum  of  change  In  con.^iltutional 
;ani,'uage  to  achieve  the  maximum  de- 
gree of  required  refoi-m.  Our  system, 
after  all.  has  functioned  well — we  have 
had  41  presidential  elections  since  the 
12ih  amendment  was  added — and  any 
change  proposed  or  made  should  be  the 
absolute  minimum  required  to  bring 
about  the  desired  or  necessary  results. 

Eighth  It  makes  the  presidential  elec- 
tion a  national  election  in  fact  as  well  as 
m  name  Because  each  voter  has  the 
same  voting  power,  the  authority  to  vote 
for  three  electors,  the  President  will  be 
elected  nationally,  rather  than  the  choice 
of  just  some  Isolated  area  or  segment  of 
our  society  or  that  of  some  special  pres- 
sure group. 

Ninth.  The  district  plan  deserves  the 
.support  of  Congress  because  it  !etain.s  the 
Federal  Republic  conceiit.  Under  this 
system,  each  State  is  allocated  two  elec- 
tors corresponding  to  its  Senators.  It  Is 
the  allocation  of  these  two  "bonus"  elec- 
toral votes  that  preserves  our  Federal 
system  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  faith 
with  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Tenth.  It  preserves  for  the  States  the 
right  to  establish  their  own  election  laws, 
as  they  presently  do.  thus  avoiding  the 
specter  of  Federal  control  of  our  election 
process  and  machinery.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  nationalization  of  all  the  elec- 
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tion  laws  of  this  country,  as  would  in- 
evitably have  to  be  done  if  the  direct 
election  or  popular  vote  were  being 
adopted.  It  allows  States  to  lower  the 
voting  age  if  they  wish,  but  places  no 
inessure  on  their  neighboring  States  to 
do  likewise,  in  self -protection. 

Eleventh.  It  maintains  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  The  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
wins;  if  not,  the  contingent  election  proc- 
ess is  utilized,  m  which  again  a  majority 
vote  is  required  in  the  joint  session  of 
Congress.  None  of  this  business  of  elect- 
ing a  President  with  a  35-percent  or  a 
40-percent  minority  vote.  None  of  the 
prospects  of  having  a  runoff  election 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  season  to 
determine  who  the  President  might  be. 
It  provides  the  basic  requirements  and 
machinery  for  making  a  majority  deci- 
sion on  the  basis  of  the  way  the  votes  are 
ca.st  for  President  and  for  Congress  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November. 

Twelfth.  It,  more  than  any  other  plan, 
tends  to  encourage  retention  of  our  two- 
party  system.  A  splinter,  or  third  party, 
to  have  any  effect,  would  have  to  be  truly 
national  In  scope.  Isolated  pockets  of 
strength  are  recognized,  and  a  third 
party  candidate  might  pick  up  a  district 
or  two — three  or  four  electoral  votes — 
but  these  jrower  centers  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  minuscule  minorities  in  other 
districts  whose  cumulative  power  in  the 
final  vote  tally  would  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  strength. 

Thirteenth.  It  opens  up  the  office  of 
President  to  all  men  and  women  in 
America,  no  matter  how  small  their  home 
constituency  may  be.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  general  ticket  system  vir- 
tually excludes  from  otfice  all  candidates, 
no  matter  how  able  and  outstanding  they 
may  be.  unless  they  come  from  a  State 
with  a  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes. 

Fourteenth.  It  reduces  the  impact  of 
fraud  and  therefore  the  likelihood  and 
the  temptation  of  fraud  in  a  presidential 
election.  With  the  present  system,  fraud- 
ulent \otes  can  affect  the  outcome  In  the 
entire  State.  By  utilizing  the  district  sys- 
tem, if  fraud  would  still  prevail,  it  could 
inlluence  .simply  the  electors  coming 
from  that  specific  electoral  district — to 
wit.  three  electors  iuid  no  more. 

Fifteenth.  It  is  fast  and  sure.  When  the 
votes  are  counted,  in  all  probability  we 
will  have  a  decision  and  will  not  have  to 
wait  out  the  long  process  of  recounts  in 
close  States.  If  the  general  election  does 
not  provide  a  victor,  the  contingent  con- 
gressional i)iocess  goes  into  effect  and  we 
do  not  have  to  wind  up  our  cumbersome, 
expensive  election  maciiinery  again  to 
enter  a  new  era  of  acrimony  and  uncer- 
tainty while  the  wiiole  presidential  cam- 
paign is  operated  all  over  again  for  a 
.second  time. 

Sixteenth.  It  appeals  to  both  big  and 
.small  States  because  it  gives  the  smaller 
States  a  more  equal  vote  in  the  general 
election  but  restores  the  rightful  vote 
of  the  larger  States  in  the  contingent 
election  should  the  decision  be  referred 
to  Congress. 

Seventeenth.  It  corrects  every  serious 
problem  In  the  present  system  both  in  the 


general  election  and.  when  necessary.  In 
the  contingent  election. 

Eiighteenth,  It  clears  up  gaps  in  our 
election  process  should  either  the  Presi- 
dent-elect or  the  Vice-President-elect  die 
before  they  actually  assume  office. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  salute  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
"as  Maine  goes  so  goes — or  should  go — 
the  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  I  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
along  with  the  statement  that  I  delivered 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  last  week  on  the  subject 
of  electoral  college  reform  and  In  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Maine  Alters  Rules  on  Kllctor  FrxcTiONS 

ArcusTA.  Maine.  Marcti  26. --Maine  adopted 
a  new  method  uf  ctiooslng  and  binding  pres- 
idential electors  yesterday 

The  new  law,  which  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Cur- 
tis opposed  and  allowed  to  pass  '.vithout  his 
signature,  provides  that  one  of  tlie  states 
four  presidential  electors  shall  be  chosen 
from  each  of  Malnes  two  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  other  two  from  loe  state  at 
large. 

District  electors  would  be  required  to  vote 
for  the  Party  ticket  which  carried  the  dis- 
trict, and  at-large  electors  would  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  ticket  wmnms  the  states  pop- 
ular vote.  Current  law  requires  .:11  electors  to 
vote  for  the  statewide  winner. 

Curtis,  who  believes  the  President  should 
be  chosen  by  Nationwide  popular  vote,  said 
the  new  system  -.vill  require  candidates  to 
"tailor  their  arguihents  to  maiiy  regional  and 
local  interests." 


Statement  bt  .Senator  Karl  Mvndt.  in  Be- 
half or  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 — 
Proposing  the  'District  System'  Elec- 
toral Plan 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  once  again  this 
opportunity  to  ;ippear  before  this  subcoir.- 
mittee.  It  is  the  third  lime  in  a  little  over 
three  years  that  I  have  done  so.  In  fact,  for 
fifteen  years  I  have  been  itrping  a  rcfarm  of 
the  Electoral  College  to  make  It  constlttitlon- 
ally  representative  o:  our  people  in  electing 
our  chief  executive  and  this  is  the  7th  or  8t,h 
time  In  all  that  I  liave  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hou.3e  or  the 
Senate  on  this  proposed  reform. 

During  all  these  year?  the  tirlnciples  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendn;ent  I  have  urtred  lirive 
remained  the  same,  although  the  language 
has  varied  somcv.-hat  What  it  all  boils  down 
to,  in  non-constitutional  language,  is  to  pro- 
vide within  the  context  of  what  is  possible, 
the  most  fair,  accurate,  certain,  and  demo- 
cratic method  of  electing  our  President, 
while  maintaining  'he  deep  moral.  If  indeed 
not  legal  commitment,  we  have  to  our  Cr.n- 
stltutlonal  forefathers  and  those  who  hold 
to  their  basic  concepts. 

There  Is  in  siich  a  situation  a  te.iiptatlon 
to  shrug  our  collective  shoulders  and  quote 
the  famous  saying  that  "the  more  thing? 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same"  and 
yet  we  all  know  deep  in  nur  Iteart  that  thins.-: 
are  not  the  same.  This  is  the  year  of  change 
because  things  are  not  the  same.  We  have  a 
country  heavily  united  behind  an  alteration 
in  the  present  system.  We  have  a  country 
acutely  aware  of  what  could  happen  should 
the  present  method  of  electing  'he  president 
remain  In  effect  In  future  years. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fruit  la 
ripe — U  we  pluck  it  we  will  have  our  prize.  If 


we  rudely  .shake  the  tree,  we  :acc  two  aiter-_ 
natives  One,  it  will  fall  unattainable  over 
the  neighbor's  fence,  or,  two,  it  will  be 
ijrulsed  .iiid  not  worthy  of  our  victory. 

To  take  it  out  of  this  allegorical  concept, 
we  arc  laced  with  tliese  .Uternatives.  given 
the  present  propensity  lor  change:  we  could 
.iclueve  our  objectives — a  more  realistic  and 
Ueniocratlc  nieihod  of  electing  our  president: 
or.  we  could  1 1 1  see  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  fail  to  .ichleve  the  necessary 
ratihcatlon  by  state  legislatures  ur  i2i  we 
could  e.xperlence  a  "victory  "  In  whicii  we  ap- 
pro-, ed  a  con.stitutlonai  amendment,  attained 
ratiticatloii  o;  n.  .ind  tlien  liad  to  (leal  with 
tlie  uiiiiappy  consequence  of  It. 

I  am  neither  willuig  nor  ready  to  accept 
either  of  the  latter  iUlernati'.es.  I  (juite 
iraukly  want  meaiUuglul  reform  now.  not 
:n  -he  remote  luture.  I  have  fought  Uiis 
battle  lor  .ilmost  two  decades,  sometimes 
Willi  many  ;UUes,  sometimes  almost  alone. 
I  do  not  tet  myself  ;ts  an  expert  in  this  field 
but  I  have  been  uu  this  battlefield  before, 
botli  !>efore  tlie  committee  and  on  ihe  lioor 
i>f  the  Senate.  We  ha\e.  in  n;y  estimation,  a 
troldeii  upportuiuiy  to  '/btain  reform — let  us 
not.  so  to  speak  "blow  It". 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  :,peak  for  ;s  reason 
noi  rationalisation.  relf>rm  not  refutation, 
sense  not  sensationalism,  decentralization 
destruction,  mipro'.ement  not  impeoimeut 
and  probability  not  jxjsslbiUty.  In  short.  I 
.support  the  so-called  District  Plan. 

I  woiUd  ije  tlie  iirst  to  .idmit  that  the  per- 
fect plan  of  today  is  the  modified  plan  of 
tomorrow.  One  must  accept  basic  and  polit- 
ical facts  of  life  even  when  you  are  pi;rsu;ng 
a  principle.  Wiial  we  must  never  overlook  is 
the  prii^-ciple.  The  principle  here  Is  Federal- 
ism and  we  cannot,  nor  should  not,  forget  iT 
forsake  it.  We  can,  however.  Ivrmg  principle 
and  :x)litlcal  practicality  together.  That 
union  can  produce  a  t^onstltutional  ameiid- 
ment. 

.■\s  an  example,  let  m.e  cite  the  progress  jf 
wliat  has  become  to  !>e  known  .'us  .Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12.  the  District  Plan.  What, 
as  ."-ome  mizht  .say.  started  as  an  exercise 
la  principle,  has  evolved  into  a  politically 
possible  plan  .-iriiply  because  we  were  .kLle 
to  adapt  to  preseni-day  requirements  while 
retaining  .ts  basic  thrust. 

Before  ihe  debate  on  the  Senate  lioor  in 
March  1956.  the  language  uf  our  An-.endment 
was  for  the  election  ^.f  Electors  of  President 
and  Vice  Presiaent  "In  ihe  ::a.!ne  rnanner"  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  C::i;.Tess 
axe  elected.  The  main  thrust  of  the  oppo- 
nents In  that  Senate  debate  was  that  Con- 
I'-re.sslonal  Districts  were  unequal  and  grerry- 
mandered  and  would  continue  to  be  tincq-jal 
."ind  cterryrrtandered  because  the  State  L/cgis- 
latures  were  unequal  .aid  gerrymandered. 
.-Mthotigh  the  Congressional  Districts  did  dif- 
fer substantially  in  population,  iuiu  tliat  is 
;ai  important  element  in  gerrymandering. 
_-errymandering  by  districts  is  in  miniature. 
OS  compared  witli  no  districts  a,t  all.  Even 
so  gerrymantiered.  the  minority  in  a  closely 
divicied  state  could  elect  some  members  of 
the  Electoral  College,  as  against  none  under 
the  present  general  ticket  system.  No  cUs- 
tricts  at  all — our  present  electoral  system — is 
perrymanderins  at  its  worEt^per|)etuated 
and  glorified. 

Nevertheless,  to  counteract  this  objection 
we  replaced  tills  language  wnth  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  our  districts  In  -A-ords  such  .us  tliese: 
Tlie  districts  should  be  composed  of  "com- 
pact and  contiguous  territory,  containing  :i5 
nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  persons 
which  entitled  the  .states  to  one  Representa- 
tive In  Congress." 

This.  In  my  estimation.  ;iccompUshed  all 
of  our  basic  purposes.  It  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution the  objectives  of  Districts  belug 
compact,   contiguous,    and    equal. 

The   question    was   raised,   however,   as   to 
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whe'McT  tJie  court  wo'old  accept  a  case  In 
which  inefi'iantv  of  population  was  the  main 
c<inipiaih'.  If  this  were  In  the  ConatltuUon. 
there  vovud  be  no  question  a«  to  Its  deci- 
sion but  as  It  turned  out.  we  did  not  need 
the  protection  of  written  words  In  a  series 
of  declsloos.  the  Court  not  only  decided  It 
w»:>uld  accept  such  cases,  but  It  ruled  on  the 
equality  nf  the  districts 

Next,  and  this  has  come  to  a  head  since 
my  la.st  appearance,  was  the  continued  nag- 
ging doubt  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
reservations  as  to  the  court  enforcing  the 
"non-gerrymandering"  provisions.  I  still 
maintain  that  once  It  is  in  the  Constitution. 
It  has  no  cfir^lce  but  It  .appears  the  Coxirt 
may  be  moving  without  this  backstop  In  .i 
little  noted  case,  the  Supreme  Court  on  J.tn- 
uarv  13th  of  this  year  heard  arguments  on 
W--:-i  V  Rocke f flier  This  case  alleges  that 
gerrvmanderlng  of  legislative  districts  is  un- 
cun.-^tltunonal. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  point  and  the  legal  background  of  the 
Judicial  enforceability  of  the  so-called  "dis- 
trict plan  ■  Is  well-documented  in  mv  testi- 
mony on  February  28.  1966  before  this  sub- 
committee I  would  rather  move  to  another 
point  regarding  electoral  college  reform  and 
Illustrate  how  we  have  compronxlsed  between 
principle  and  politics  to  produce  the  p<^)s- 
slble. 

Much  his  been  said  about  "falthlesa"  or 
"errant  '  electors  The  subject  Is  not  new 
After  la60  when  a  Republican  Elector  In 
Oklahoma  failed  to  vote  lor  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  we  added  a  provision 
binding  the  elector  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  his  party 

The  1968  election  Indicated  that  this  was 
not  quite  strong  enough  After  the  last  elec- 
tion when  Dr.  Bailey  voted  for  Wallace,  who 
earned  this  Congressional  District,  and 
against  Nixon  who  carried  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  our  amendment  now  further  binds 
the  elector  by  oath  and  provides  that  his 
vote  must  be  counted  according  to  his  oath 
In  effect,  we  have  made  a  neuter  factor  out 
of  the  elector,  retaining  him  for  his  cere- 
monial, rewardable.  and  symbolic  function, 
but  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  relegating 
him  to  the  position  of  a  unit  vote,  capable 
of  carrving  out  his  constitutional  function 
but  incapable  of  disregarding  the  will  of  the 
people 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  committee  can 
now  recognize  wh.it  I  .im  talking  about 
when  I  use  the  terms  principle,  politics,  and 
possible,  and  that  they  add  up  to  an  accept- 
able and  adoptable  constitutional  amend- 
ment It  Is  something  we  have  preached  and 
practiced.  I  have  been  discussing  for  the  last 
lew  minutes  some  of  the  points  of  my  plan 
and  how  I  have  Improved  them  over  the  years 
to  correct  what  I  considered  to  be  inequities. 
I  feel,  however,  that  we  should  now  turn  to 
what  I  believe  is  the  real  question  before  us. 
namely  what  Is  basically  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent svstem 

This  unfortunately  Is  one  of  our  major 
faults  as  an  over-anxious  legislative  body. 
We  tend  to  forget  the  primary  target — the 
present  system— and  what  Is  wrong  with  It. 
We  rush  ahead  with  cures  before  we  isolate 
the  Illness  What  Is  then  wrong  with  the  ex- 
isting method  of  electing  our  President?  I 
would  point  out  these  Ave  factors 

111  The  winner-take-all  system  under 
which  the  Pre.sldential  candidate  losing  a 
state  by  even  a  close  margin  forfeits  all  of 
that  state  s  electoral  votes  and  the  votes  cast 
for  him  are  actually  reported  in  favor  of  his 
opp<jnent. 

i2i  The  winner's  electoral  votes  are  not 
representative  of  his  popular  vote 

3 1    Electors    can    vote    for    anyone    they 
pieaj>e. 

I  4 )  In  the  case  of  a  contingent  election  the 
decision  is  made  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voting  not  as  Individual 
members  but  In   units   as  state  delegations 


no  matter  how  large  or  for  that  matter  how 
small 

(5 1  A  vagueness  In  prescribing  what  pro- 
cedure would  govern  should  either  the  Pres- 
ident-elect or  Vice  President-elect  die  before 
they  assume  office 

Mr  Chairman,  my  testimony  of  February 
28.  rj66  adequately  rovers.  X  believe  p.)in» 
number  one  Because  this  Is  so  Important  to 
the  discussion  of  electoral  college  reform, 
however   I  would  like  to  reiterate  some  of  It 

The  primary  objection  nf  course  Is  the  cap- 
tive voter  Millions  of  citizens  each  year  are 
literally  disenfranchised,  their  vi>tes  not  only 
taken  from  their  own  candidate  but  given  to 
the  opposition  as  they  get  reported  in  his 
electoral  vote  t.ital 

The  general  ticket  system  has  also  pro- 
dttced  these  adverse  effects 

(li  It  virtually  excludes  from  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  all  men.  no 
matter  how  able  and  outstanding  they  may 
be.  unless  they  come  from  a  State  with  a 
l.irge  bloc  of  electoral  votes 

i2i  By  the  same  token,  the  dominant 
forces  In  the  large,  pivotal  states  which  are 
responsible  for  the  nomination  and  election 
of  our  Presidents  have  inordinate  Influences 
at  the  White  House  and  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government 

(3)  It  Invites  fraud  In  the  large  states 
that  are  crucial  and  where  the  vote  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  close  The  effect  of  such  vote 
fraud  Is  statewide  under  the  general  ticket. 
A  fraudulent  vote,  undetected,  counts  Just  as 
much  as  a  valid  vote  In  the  statewide  total 
This  Invitation  to  fraud  In  key  or  pivotal 
states  works  hand-in-hand  with  another  evil 
of  our  political  system — the  large  campaign 
contributions  that  gravitate  to  the  big  cities 
in  the  heavily  populated  states  Where  the 
stake  Is  some  forty  electoral  votes,  which  Is 
just  over  one-sixth  of  the  number  necessary 
to  elect  a  President,  the  temptation  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  achieves  its  objective  Is 
alarmingly  strong. 

By  utilizing  the  district  system,  if  fraud 
would  still  prevail.  It  could  intluencc  simply 
the  electors  coming  from  that  specific  elec- 
toral district  It  would,  therefore,  minimize 
the  Impact  of  fraud.  At  worst,  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption m  any  specific  area  or  election  con- 
stituency could  Influence  only  three  electoral 
votes  not  30  or  40  .is  can  now  occur 

1 4)  Although  the  Constitution  gives  each 
state  the  same  numerical  representation  In 
the  electoral  college  that  It  has  In  the  two 
House  of  Congress  by  using  the  general  ticket 
for  electors,  we  have  formed  a  constituency 
for  the  President  which  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  which  elects  the  Congress  The 
great  difference  t)€tween  these  two  constitu- 
encies is  that  almost  all  Representatives  are 
elected  In  single  memt>er  districts  while  their 
counterparts  In  the  electtiral  college  are 
elected  in  multimember  districts  consisting 
of  entire  states  This  situation  permits  voters 
of  a  state  to  produce  one  result  In  the  elec- 
toral college  and  an  altogether  different  re- 
sult In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
?ame  election  The  elTect  "f  ill  this  is  that  we 
have  what  I  have  called  a  "presidential 
United  States"  and  a  "ooiigre.esioiial  United 
States"  that  are.  politically  speaking,  two 
different  countries  within  one  national 
boundary. 

The  questions  regarding  the  relationship 
of  the  electoral  votes  to  the  popular  vote  and 
the  possibility  of  electors  voting  independ- 
ently have  also  been  covered  In  previous  tes- 
timony or  earlier  today  Point  number  ;our. 
dealing  with  contingent  elections,  requires 
some  amplification. 

The  contingent  election  Is  a  question  be- 
yond the  Electoral  College.  It  comes  on  when 
the  Electoral  College  fulls  to  give  a  majority 
for  President  to  one  person  Our  amendment 
has  always  placed  a  contingent  election  In  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  with  each  member 
having  one  vote.  The  provision  not  only 
extends  the  federal-national  principle  of  rep- 


re«entAtlon  of  the  Electoral  College  to  a  con- 
tingent election,  but  it  Insures  a  prompt 
and  repre.sentative  decision  on  the  election 
of  a  President 

This  meets  head  on  the  objection  to  the 
pre.sent  provision  whereby  If  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  the  elector. il  VDtes 
when  they  are  counted  In  Congress  that  the 
Hnuse  of  Representatives  shall  ch(»se  Im- 
mtvllHtely  a  President  from  .unong  the  can- 
didates with  the  three  highest  numbers  of 
electoral  votes  The  vote  In  such  .i  ciise — 
the  last  time  It  occurred  Wiis  in  1824 — Is  by 
stale;  each  sUite  delegation  having  one  vote. 
In  the  event  a  state's  House  delcRatlon  Is 
evenly  divided.  Its  vote  Is  not  recorded  A 
majority  of  the  states  Is  rf>qulrecl  for  elec- 
tion 

The  objection  to  this  system  l.s  that  it  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  larger  states,  giving  New 
York.  Callforniii.  and  Pennsylvania  no  greater 
voice  than  Alaska.  Delaware,  and  Nevada 
despite   the   great   population   disparities 

.Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  corrects  this 
situation  It  provides  that  in  the  event  no 
presldenlal  candidate  has  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  that — 

■  If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has 
such  a  majority,  then  from  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  three  highest  numbers  of  votes  for 
President,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives together,  each  member  having 
one  vote,  shall  choose  Immedlatelv.  by  bal- 
lot, the  President  .■X  quorum  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  Senators  and  ReprescnUillves. 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice  If  an  additional  ballot 
Is  necessary,  the  choice  on  the  .second  ballot 
shall  be  between  the  two  per-^on.';  having  the 
highest  numbers  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot  '" 
The  Constitution  also  provides  that  If  no 
candidate  for  Vice  President  ha.s  a  majority 
that  the  Senate  shall  chcH.>se  lilm  :rom  .unong 
the  two  candidates  with  the  hlghe,-;!  electoral 
vote  total.  Senat*  Jrilnt  Resolution  12  pro- 
vides that  both  Houses  in  Joint  session  and 
voting  by  the  head,  as  for  President,  shall 
.select  the  Vice  President  from  among  the 
candidates  with  the  three  highest  numbers 
of  electoral  votes  Tills  provision  would  also 
guard  against  the  ix)sslblllty  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  dliferent 
parties 

So  I  point  out  that  while  we  equalize  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent we  recognize  the  validity  that  bigger 
states  should  have  more  authority  if  it  comes 
to  be  decided  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
so  that  we  also  are  fair  .md  equitable  to  '.he 
big  states  by  pivlng  them  more  authority 
than  they  have  now  We  do  not  attempt  to 
simply  take  power  from  one  or  the  other  but 
rather  to  equalize  the  power  of  both  and  to 
recognize  that  mere  .iccldent  of  geographical 
residence  should  not  give  one  .American 
citizen  more  than  14  times  as  much  .signifi- 
cance, stature,  and  authority  In  the  voting 
booth  .Ls  another  .American  citizen,  and  this 
is  what  occurs  today. 

We  believe  that  the  large  states  should 
have  their  proprirtlonate  power — no  one  is  ad- 
vocating taklni;  avvav  43  votes  cf  New  York — 
but  we  do  believe  that  this  power  should 
be  registered  in  'he  electoral  coHeee  on  the 
basis  in  which  the  people  voted  it  To  do 
"therwise.  or  in  other  words,  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  general  ticket,  vvlnner- 
take-all  voting  with  Its  cumulative  effect 
which  produces  second-,  third-,  and  even  fif- 
teenth-class voting  citizens,  wnuli  '>e  to  ttlve 
.some  individuals  a  greater  voting  power  than 
they  de.serve 

This  'vpe  of  a  contingent  election  Is  far 
superior  to  a  run-off  between  the  two  candi- 
dates in  a  nationwide  race.  It  is  .  iniple.  .ac- 
curate, and  quick.  A  run-off  on  'he  other 
hand  requires  cranking  up  our  complicated 
election  michlnerv*  once  again,  something 
that  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  In  a 
short  time  period. 
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In  addition,  there  Is  the  question  of  ex- 
pense and  sheer  physical  fatigue.  Political 
campaigns  have  reached  the  ridiculous  state 
as  tar  .is  finances  are  concerned,  primarily 
bec.tu.se  of  television  costs.  The  temptation  to 
saturate  the  airways  In  a  last  attempt  to 
gain  victory  during  a  run-off  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  avoid.  Both  the  political  parties 
and  the  voters,  who  by  this  time  would  be 
sick  and  tired  of  politics,  will  be  poorer  lor 
It. 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  point  five  President  Nixon,  In  his 
message  on  electoral  reform,  pointed  out 
that  there  are  gaps  in  our  election  process 
should  either  the  President-elect  or  the  'Vice 
President-elect  die  before  they  actually  as- 
sume office 

I  have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  S  J 
Res  12  that  would  correct  all  of  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

Under  my  .uiiendment.  should  the  person 
who  received  sufficient  electoral  votes  to  be- 
come President  die  before  tlic  electoral  votes 
are  counted,  the  per.son  who  would  be  his 
Vice  President  would  succeed  Should  the 
Vice  President  die  before  taking  office,  the 
office  win  remain  vac.mt.  but  the  new  Presi- 
dent, upon  taking  office,  shall  nominate  a 
Vice  President  In  conformity  with  Section  2 
of   'he  Twenty-fifth   Amendment 

This  then  is  the  updated  version  of  S.J. 
Res  12.  It  will  get  the  Job  done.  It  will  ac- 
complish the  needed  reforms  and  not  do 
ciamaKe  to  our  Federal  system  of  government. 
AlKive  all  it  has  that  appealing  virtue  of  be- 
ing capable  of  achieving  ratification. 

.\s  you  know,  any  13  states  can  defeat  rati- 
fication A  plan  that  diminishes  the  power  of 
certain  states  has  to  overcome  this  hurdle, 
and    It   is   a   big  one 

As  an  example  of  the  logic  arguing  against 
such  a  move,  let  me  cite  statistics  from  the 
lues  election  Official  returns  now  show  that 
Massachusetts  produced  a  majority  of  702.- 
379  votes  lor  Hubert  Humphrey.  On  the 
other  hand.  17  states  ranging  in  size  from 
Alaska  to  Wisconsin  all  went  decisively  for 
Richard  Nixon  and  yet  their  total  majority 
for  Nixon  was  only  691.156,  In  practical 
political  terms  this  means  that  states  with 
an  .lecrecate  electoral  vote  of  84  would  be 
completely  cancelled  out  by  one  state  repre- 
senting only  14  electoral  votes  The  legisla- 
tures of  these  17  states  can  readily  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  Influence  would  be  di- 
minished by  a  direct  vote  plan  and  for  the 
most  part  vote  accordingly. 

Tlie  district  pl.tn  on  the  other  hand  hurts 
no  one.  It  (Hjualizes  all  and  can  and  should 
be  adopted. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair  i.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lepislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


elusion  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Monday,  April  14, 
1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  3.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  FERDINAND  MARCOS 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  hon- 
ored today  with  a  visit  by  a  distinguished 
statesman,  soldier,  and  chief  of  state.  I 
refer  to  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  this  outstanding  leader, 
to  have  him  discu.ss  matters  of  mutual 
interest  with  so  many  Member-  of  the 
Senate,  matters  which  pertain  lo  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  world  and 
to  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

It  is  regrettable  that  President  Marcos 
will  not  be  here  longer  but  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  that  he  took  time 
out  of  an  extraordinary  and  exhausting 
schedule  to  come  to  the  Capitol.  We  were 
delighted  also  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  again  the  First  Lady  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Imelda  Marcos,  and  that  country's 
Foreign  Minister,  Carlos  Romulo.  a 
friend  of  many  years. 

The  Senate  is  highly  honored  by  this 
visit  of  President  Marcos.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  we  will  have  a 
chance,  once  again,  to  see  him. 


Senate  a  message  received  today  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  191.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  lor  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair'.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  concurrent  I'e.'^o- 
lution,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

H     C'.'N     Res     191 

Rrsolvfd  by  the  Hoitse  nf  Reprr^mitatiies 
tthr  Senate  ccnrvrring]  .  Tliat  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  -m  Tluirsday.  .^prll  :i.  1969, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. Monday,  April  14.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana '.•' 

Tliei-e  being  no  ob.iection  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'H.  Con.  Re's.  191'  was 
considei-ed  and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  DOLE   ON   MONDAY,   APRIL 

14.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole>  be  recognized 
for  not   to  exceed   1    hour  at  the  con- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate : 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basin 
Rowland  Duncan; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue:  and 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  f.nal  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  191)  that  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  April 
3,  1969,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian,  Monday,  April  14,  1969. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL   THURSDAY. 
APRIL  3.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  busir.ess  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senat^e.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  jioon  on 
Tliursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  3 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  jj.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thur.sday.  April  3,  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  APRIL  3.  1969.  TO 
APRIL   14.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  28.  1969.  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  March  27,  1969: 

Departme.n-t   of   the    TREASmY 
Dorothy    A     Elston.    of    Delaware,     to    be 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Mint 
Mary  Brooks,  of  Idaho,  to  he  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  ri  term  of  5  years. 

Department   op  Tkansportation 
Ralph    R.    Barteismeyer,   of   Illinois,    to   be 
Director  of  Public  Roads. 

In  the  Army 
Lt.  Gen.  Marshall  Sylvester  drter,  018359. 
Army  of  the  United  St,'ttes  (majcr  general. 
US.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  cf  lieutenant  general  under  the 
provLslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962. 

In-   the   Navy 

Having  designated  Rear  Adm  .Arthur  R. 
Gralla,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  bo 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  .idmlral 
while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Ray  C.  Needham  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  iist  m  i.cccrrlaiiCf-  -.vltli  the  ',rovi.=lrns 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  1.  1969: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Harrison  Loesch,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant .Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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GEN    DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  Jl.  l'J69 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  the  physical 

pi'sence  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
has  departed  from  this  earth  but  if  we 
wDiild  only  follow  the  principles  and 
beliefs  he  exemplifled.  this  world  wotild 
lit  long  last  know  once  again  that  peace 
which  marked  his  8  years  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

VV'hile  .ve  mourn  his  passing  with  a 
sorrow  that  is  usually  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  ones  immediate  family,  we  must 
be  grateful  for  the  long  lite  granted  to 
him  so  that  not  only  this  Nation,  but 
also  the  free  world  might  benefit  from 
his  wisdom   and   guidance. 

We  who  served  under  him  in  World 
W.ir  II  developed  not  only  great  con- 
fidence in  his  military  leadership  but 
also  a  tjroat  sen.-,e  of  affection  for  the 
man  luir.self  .As  I  donned  my  issue 
Eiseuhow.-r  jacket,  I  can  well  remember 
my  iU'eat  >en.^e  of  pride  in  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Eisenhower  team.  Even  as 
an  enlisted  man,  I  could  sense  that  his 
leadership  would  bring  us  victory  over 
the  mighty  Hitler  hordes. 

Although  we  were  a  heterogeneous 
force  when  he  took  command,  he  soon 
knit  us  mto  a  united  team  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  bring  freedom  to  all.  It 
was  only  through  this  imiflcation  that 
Hitlers  nefarious  effort  to  enchain  the 
entire  world  in  slavery  went  down  to 
permanent  cefeat. 

No  man  has  led  armies  into  a  more 
puiposeiul  \ictory  .All  freedom-loving 
people  called  him  "savior." 

Upon  my  discharge,  I,  as  well  as  all  e,x- 
servicemen.  followed  his  career  with 
great  interest  We  were  pleased  when 
he  turned  to  the  field  of  education,  since 
we  felt  that  he  could  instill  in  our  sons 
that  great  sense  of  humanity  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  that  characterized  his  own 
hfe. 

When  the  Nation  called  on  him  to  re- 
•jume  a  military  role  as  the  leader  of  an 
international  army  to  maintain  the 
peace,  we  gained  the  feeling  that  free 
Europe  would  be  ^.ecure  Time  has  justi- 
fied our  feelings. 

We  who  knew  lum  well,  realized  that 
this  man,  trained  for  war.  was  truly  a 
man  ot  peace. 

Once  muif.  I  had  this  same  sense  of 
security  when  he  became  President  of 
these  Unittd  States.  Though  many,  dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  that  ofRce,  had  ex- 
piessed  leais  tiiat  he  would  lead  us  into 
wars  abroad,  we  who  had  followed  lus 
every  word  knew  differently.  Again,  our 
faith  was  justified.  His  two  terms  were 
periods  of  peace 

As  he  took  over  the  Presidency,  those 
of  us  who  had  ser'.t-d  under  him  were 
immensely  pleaded  that  we  were  once 
more  to  become  members  of  Ikes" 
team    Although  I  was  only  a  one-term 


Congressman  when  he  assumed  office,  he 
accorded  me  the  privilege  of  a  lengthy, 
private  discussion  In  order  that  I  might 
make  known  to  luni  my  legislative  views. 

Here  I  learned  of  the  sunilaiity  u\  uur 
upbringing.  We  both  came  from  families 
that  not  only  lived  by  the  Bible  but 
raised  their  children  to  govern  their  ac- 
tions b>  Its  leachmgs. 

If  only  the  paients  of  today  would  read 
the  story  of  the  early  life  of  Uwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  as  he  hun.self  told  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  Ihey  would  leam  a  method  of 
child  laismg  that  would  lead  to  a  fuller 
and  more  meaningful  life  for  their  ciul- 
dreii  His  parents  impressed  upon  lum 
that  service  to  his  fellow  man  was  a  law 
of  God  They  al.so  told  him  that  such  a 
service  was  futile  unless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  love. 

It  will  be  noted  that  even  on  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  he  .>poke  of  his  love  for 
others.  President  Nixon  has  told  us  of 
the  woids  that  he  ^poke  to  his  lovely 
wife  from  his  deathbed 

He  said: 

I'-.e  always  loved  my  wife  I've  always 
loved  my  rhlldren.  I've  always  loved  my 
grandchildren  .>nd  I've  .ilwuys  loved  my 
country. 

I  realize  that  I  cannot  .speak  for  our 
Nation,  but  I  can  and  do  speak  for  the 
people  of  the  14th  Ohio  District  when  I 
say  that  we  return  the  love  of  General 
Eisenhower  from  the  depths  of  our  being. 

God  was  not  dead  to  this  man.  and  we 
know  that  lie  is  now  under  His  mantle. 

To  his  beloved  wife  of  52  years,  we  can 
only  .say  that  the  love  that  we  felt  for 
him  encompassed  the  rest  of  those  so  dear 
to  him.  No  tribute  to  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  would  be  complete  without 
the  inclusion  uf  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower. 
She  still  remains  in  our  hearts.  Our 
hearts  tro  out  to  her  and  the  family  in  this 
hour  of  her  greatest  sorrow  All  of  our 
tea  IS  are  intermingled  with  hers. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  a  man 
of  Ike's  owTi  choosing  and  training  oc- 
cupies the  White  House  I  am  certain  that 
he  shares  the  dedication  of  Dwi2;ht 
Eisenhower  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  Again  we  have  a  leader  in  whom 
we  can  have  total  confidence  We  kno'.v 
that  we  will  strive  for  that  peace  with 
justice  that  characterii^ed  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

The  .Akron  Beacon  Journal  recently 
ran  an  editorial  about  General  Eisen- 
hower's passing.  That  newspaper's  presi- 
dent and  editor,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  all  Kiught  newspapers,  was 
a  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  our  late 
President.  Excerpts  from  that  editorial 
follow: 

I  Prom    the    .Mtroa    lOhlo)    Beacon   Journal, 

.Mar  29.  I969| 

DwicKT  D.  Elsenhower 

'Stand  firmly  for  .America  " 

This  is  Ike's  legacy  to  the  .American  peo- 
ple. 

These  are  his  final  words,  his  final  exhor- 
tation to  those  he  loved  and  served  and  to 
those  who  loved  him. 

"Stand  firmly  for  America"  on  the  battle- 
tields.  In  the  halls  of  Congress.  In  our  courts. 


in  our  schools,  at  tlie  polling  places  and, 
most  of  all.  In  our  homes 

Teach  our  children  to  love,  respect  and 
honor  the  principles  of  true  .\merlcan  pa- 
triotism th.tt  Ike  made  the  guldeposls  of  ills 
entire  life.  Teach  our  people  that  the  only 
route  to  dignity,  lo  prusperuy.  lo  Individual 
greatness  Is  the  American  way. 

In  the  Image  of  Wa^hlngtcJii.  Lincoln  and 
all  the  others  who  have  biult  this  nation  to 
;;reatriess.  Presldent-Oenrral  Ike  Klsonhower 
dedicated  lUs  life  to  standlne  lirm  t  r  .Vmor- 
Ica  In  war  and  in  peace 

He  led  us  safely  and  well  along  the  dan- 
gerous routes  during  war  and  peace  The  in- 
spiration and  leadership  he  has  given  do  not 
die  wUh  him 

While  history  must  hand  down  the  final 
verdict  on  the  stature  of  this  soldier,  thl.s 
statesman  and  this  patriot,  all  of  us  must 
recotxnlze  the  f.^ct  that  General  Elsenhower, 
as  President  during  a  critical  [x-rlod,  in- 
bplred  the  American  people  to  greater  unity 
and  confidence  and  courage. 

As  a  leader  in  peace  and  war,  we  liked  Ike. 
We  shall  treasure  his  memory. 

Another  good  friend  and  confidant  of 
General  Eisenhower  was  Harvey  .S.  P'lre- 
stone.  Jr.,  national  chairman  of  the 
United  Service  Organization — USO — and 
retired  chairman  of  the  board  of  Fire- 
stone. I  include.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  mes- 
sage to  Mr.s    Eiscnho'.ver: 

The  world  has  lost  a  leader  and  the  nation 
mourns  a  friend.  The  valor,  leadership,  love 
of  country  and  humanity  of  your  gallant 
husband  will  keep  his  memory  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  men  for  the  ages  and  will  be  a 
continuing  inspiration  to  those  (f  us  who 
counted   ourselves   among   his   friends. 

.•\s  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  he  heard 
the  drums  of  history  and  marched  to  them 
as  the  liberator  of  the  f.-ee  world. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

I  .F     \LAB.\MA 

IN  THE  nOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  been  ureatly  concerned 
with  litter,  trash,  and  pollution  which 
seems  increasingly  to  mar  almost  t  very 
place  man  is  found,  I  read  with  extreme 
interest  a  recent  article  on  the  recycling 
of  aluminum  by  Mr.  David  P.  Reynolds, 
executive  vice  president  of  Reynolds 
Metals  Co. 

Mr.  Reynolds  mentions  several  unique 
aspects  of  the  aluminum  industry  re- 
^'ardin'.?  the  wide  (xtcnt  to  which  recy- 
cUn--;  is  already  being  jiractlced.  For  this 
the  industry  is  to  be  commended. 

But  Reynolds  Metals  is  f:oing  an  addi- 
tional -step.  The  company  is  sponsoring 
experimental  programs  in  the  reclama- 
tion and  recycling  of  aluminum  beverage 
and  food  cans  such  as  can  be  seen  along 
with  ihe  tons  of  other  litter  on  many  of 
the  Nation's  highways,  parks,  and 
beaches. 

The  Reynolds  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, particularly  in  view  of  the  abundant 
supplies    of     aluminum     from    natural 


sources,  is  commendable  as  an  exemplary 
act  of  responsible  citizenship.  I  hope  the 
Reynolds  example  will  be  widely  imitated 
bv  other  firms  and  industries. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  know  of 
this  Important  activity,  I  include  the 
article  bv  Mr.  Reynolds  as  printed  in  the 
Reynolds  Review  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

Recycling   of   Alvminim;    One   Answer   to 
LrrTER  AND  Conservation  Challenges 
(By  David  P.  Reynolds,  executive  vice 
president) 
In   a   spaceship   journeying   to   the  moon, 
efficiency  and  economy  are   vital.  The  space 
traveler   has    limited   fuel,   water,   food   and 
other  essentials    He   also   has   hmlted  facili- 
ties for  waste  d.sposal.  As  a  means  of  solving 
l)oth   problem-s.   he   tries  to  Include  systems 
tor  converting  wastes  into  usable  materials. 
The  word  lor  this  process  is  recycling. 

In  recent  vears  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  our  planet  Earth  is  a  giant  spaceship 
orbiting  the  sun.  Mankind's  supply  of 
breathable  air,  water,  '.oods  and  important 
minerals  .aid  fuels  is  not  boundless.  Our 
fuvironmcnt  is  not  a  hmitless  receptacle  for 
\v.<s-.es  Earth's  expanding  population  is  ag- 
gravating the  problem.  We  cannot  go  on 
;i;Uetiniielv  rloBging  our  atmosphere,  our 
waters  or  our  land  with  increasing  quantities 
i.if  waste. 

For  the  ijrobU'm  of  s-olld  wastes.  Incinera- 
tion, land  fill  and  i-ther  disposal  techniques 
do  not  offer  sati.siactory  long-term  solutions. 
Like  the  aftroiiauts,  we  have  to  develop 
lecvcUng  svstems. 

Congressman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  if  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  ul  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs,  has  said.  "We 
must  learn  how  to  mine  our  scrap  heaps  and 
lunk  yards  for  '.he  saluable  metals  they 
I  untaln." 

Aluminum  has  Ijeen  called  the  most  ver- 
.-.atiie  metal  bec.iuse  it  combines  so  many 
advantages  and  serves  thousands  of  human 
needs.  Many  of  alum.num's  basic  properties 
were  not  fully  exploited  until  a  problem  or 
a  crisis  arose  which  jiropelU-d  them  into 
prominence.  For  instance,  the  need  for 
thousands  of  aircraft  in  World  War  11 
brought  aluminums  combination  of  light- 
weiglit  and  liigh-strenpih  dramatically  to 
the  attention  of  millions.  Historical  circum- 
stances, combined  with  technological  ad- 
vances, brought  aluminum'.s  advantages  to 
the  fore. 

The  problems  cf  solid  waste  disposal  and 
preservation  of  i'.atural  resources  which  con- 
iront  us  today  are  highlighting  another 
basic  property  ol  aluminum-  -its  ability  to  be 
recycled.  The  National  .\ssociat:on  of  .Sec- 
niidarv  Material  Industries  reports  that 
.ibout' 30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  world's  alu- 
minum comes  from  soccndary  sources— in- 
dicating that  about  a  third  of  the  aluminum 
liroduced  in  the  world  already  is  being 
recvcled. 

Not  that   t.he   world   is   in   any   danger   of 
running  out  of  aluminum  in  the  foreseeable 
future  Far  from  it  Our  pl.inet  has  been  gen- 
erously endowed  with  aluminum.  iMore  than 
1'12   of    the   earth's    surface   Is   aluminum.) 
There  should  be  abundant  supplies  for  many 
^■enerations   to   come   despite   the   fact   that 
the  volume  of  aluminum  being  used  by  man 
has  been  doubling  roughly  every  ten  years. 
Countless   products   that   we   use  today — 
from   automobiles   and   appliances   to  pack- 
ages and  cms — contain  aluminum.  As  these 
products  are  discarded.   Increasing  amounts 
of  aluminum  will  be  Included  In  the  waste 
materials  which  our  municipalities  must  dis- 
pose of.  To  some  people  who  are  only  partly 
f.imlliar  with  the  properties  of  aluminum  or 
•he  economics  of  the  aluminum  Industry,  our 
metiil    is    a    source    of    particular    concern. 
.•\nd  it  needn't  be 

I  have  heard  some  people  voice  their  ap- 
prehension In  this  way:  "At  least  a  steel  can 
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win  rust  away,  but  an  aluminum  can  thrown 
on  a  park  or  highway  will  lay  there  for 
years."  But  it  Is  precisely  this  Indestructible 
quality  of  aluminum  which  gives  It  Us  high 
salvage  value  and  which  will  result  m  its 
being  picked  up,  while  the  steel  can  may  lie 
there  for  years. 

It  is  this  quality  of  aluminum  which 
makes  possible  a  recycling  system  which  will 
both  Inhibit  litter  and  stret<?h  out  the  supply 
of  aluminum  almost  indeflnltely. 

Aluminum  has  certain  basic  tiualltles  that 
make  it  attractive  to  salvage  and  reclaim: 

1.  Aluminum  Is  immune  to  rust  and  re- 
sists corrosion. 

2.  Because  of  its  light  weight,  it  is  easy  to 
handle. 

3.  It  is  In  demand  for  thous.mds  of  uses 
and  new  uses  are  being  found  dally. 

4.  It  can  be  remelted  readily,  re-.ihoved 
and  used  again 

Sir  George  P.  Thompson,  Ncbel  prize  win- 
ning physicist  and  author  of  "The  Foresee- 
able Future,"  has  said  that  "What  we  should 
do  is  to  recover  used  metals  even  when  not 
economic  at  present  prices—  a  process  rather 
like  planting  oak  trees  tor  future  genera- 
tions." 

The  happy  lact  about  aluminum  Is  that  it 
Is  economical  to  recover — at  present  prices 
When  it  comes  to  cans  and  containers, 
aluminum  Is  the  only  metal  being  used  today 
which  Is  economically  attractive  to  reclaim. 
The  scrap  value  ol  ahmiinum  Is  s^'bstantial 
compared  with  most  materials  and  metals. 
Some  have  virtually  no  value  a,s  scrap.  For 
example,  a  ton  of  aluminum  will  luring  S-200 
from  dealers,  compared  witli  >20  lor  steel  or 
$16  for  waste  paper. 

So  economically  sound  is  the  concept  of 
.iluminum's  reci.umability  that  larger  users 
of  aluminum  take  it  into  account  in  their 
purchasing  decisions.  Take  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Railroads  liave  invested  in  ahimintmi 
railroad  cars  ijnmarily  Ijecause  the  metiil 
makes  possible  larger  cars,  greater  payloads 
.aid  lower  maintenance.  But  in  some  in- 
stances the  decidinc  lactor  in  selecting  al- 
lUninum  has  been  the  guarantee  that  after 
extra  years  of  service,  an  aluminum  r.iilroad 
car  still  will  bring  substantial  scrap  prices. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  been  sttidy- 
ing  \arious  approaches  to  recvcllnp  .tlumi- 
nuin  to  eliminate  waste  and  litter.  We  iiave 
been  concentrating  in  the  area  of  aluminum 
cans  and  containers  since  this  is  of  most  Im- 
mediate concern  to  consumers.  Our  company 
is  sponsoring  can  reclamation  programs  in 
Miami,  Fla,,  and  Los  .■\ngeles,  Calif. 

We  are  taking  a  different  .ipproach  m  each 
program  and  will  be  experimenting  vith 
other  approaches  in  other  cities.  We  hope 
that  these  programs  ,;re  the  lorerunners  of 
recycling  systems  which  will  keep  aluminum 
beverage  and  food  cans  off  the  nation's  high- 
ways, parks  and  beaches  and  Sowing  back  to 
the  smelter. 

Our  aluminum  c.m  rec!.:mation  programs 
.ire  onlv  a  besmnme.  In  the  years  to  come 
a  nationwide  aluminum  recycling  system 
may  be  built  within  our  industrial  and  eco- 
noiiiic  structure.  Such  a  system  would  re- 
claim all  forms  of  aluminum  .^crap.  crreatly 
reducing  the  solid  .waste  disposal  i^roblem 
and  stretching  out  the  supply  of  aluminum 
to  serve  the  world's  increasing   demand. 


PROGRESS    REPORT    ANTD    ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  Incorporate  in  the  Congres- 
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SIGNAL  REcoRn  mv  mo.st  recent  progre.ss 
report  and  my  annual  questionnaire  to 
the  citizens  of  Nebraska's  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

In  my  second  newsletter  of  this  ses- 
sion, I  include  a  brief  summary  of  sev- 
eral bills  that  I  have  introduced  in  this 
session,  and  al.so  write  about  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  spillage  disaster  and  the  pro- 
po.sed  Common  Market  soybean  tax. 

My  questionnaire  asks  ihe  opinion  of 
First  District  constituents  on  matters 
ranging  from  election  reform  to  limita- 
tion of  agriculture  subsidy  iiayments. 

I  hope  that  these  publications  might  be 
i)f  use  to  any  of  my  colleagues  consider- 
ing these  methods  of  eommuiucating 
with  those  whom  they  reprfsent. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Ft!'i(,R|.ss  hrpiiRT  From   \^■.^sHl^■c.TON'   lo  Ne- 

LR.^.sK.^  s    FiusT    District    From    C'ongress- 

.MAN  HODLRT  V.  Dt.N.N'EY 

De.ir  Friend:  Introducing  bills,  ..-tudying 
a  national  disaster,  and  protecting  domestic 
agriculture  have  been  of  major  concern  to 
nie  since  my  last  Progress  Report; 

.So  lar  this  session,  I  have  introduced  25 
bills  In  Congress,  several  are: 

H.  Res.  33:  A  resolution  to  establl.sh  a 
congressional  Crime  Investigation  and  .Study 
Committee. 

HR.  8041:  A  bill  to  cstablith  a  Country- 
,';dp  Development  foniml.'^slon  to  seek  ways 
to  lur.her  develop  >maller  urban  areas  in 
'irder  to  reverse  the  overcrowding  In  major 
cities. 

H.  Res.  126:  A  resolution,  called  Trut.h  In 
Legislation,  to  require  that  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  proposed  programs  be  included 
m  newly-introduced  legislation, 

H.R.  3528;  A  bill  to  provide  insured  oper- 
ating loans,  including  lo;.ns  to  :  )W-;iicome 
Lirincrs  and  ranchers 

H.R.  4258:  A  bill,  called  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act,  to  allow  private  businesses  t.ix 
credits  to  help  cover  t!ie  expenses  of  living 
j'jb  training  to  the  under  privileged. 

CALIFORNIA   OIL  CONCERNS  PUBLIC   WORKS 

COMMITTEE 

Last  month  some  of  iny  colleacues  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  .aid  I  flew 
to  Caliiornla  during  March  recess  to  .issess 
the  danii-.ge  to  the  Santa  Barbara  coast.  The 
dls.usier  was  cau.sed  by  ciU  ^pilling  from  a 
ruptured  off-shore  drilling  rig. 

The  water  pollution  re^ult!ng  from  the 
spuiage  has  caused  extensive  destruction  of 
marine  life  and  birds,  as  well  as  endangering 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  that  part  of  the 
Pacific. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel, 
testiiviner  "before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, spoke  of  several  bills  that  would  -et 
rriminal  liability  on  companies  who  know- 
ingly, or  through  negligence,  pollute  our  wa- 
ters" As  yet.  there  is  no  law  on  the  books  that 
requires"  a  guilty  nrm  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary cleanup  operations  or  to  reimburse  in- 
jured parties  for  damages  stistalned  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  operations. 

MY     1369    QLTSTIONNAIRE 

I  Will  be  sending  out  my  1369  question- 
naire soon  to  learn  your  opinion  en  matters 
cf  concern  for  the  nation. 

This  will  be  your  cnance  t:i  register  your 
views.  Last  year  It  helped  considerably  and 
this  year  I  again  look  forward  to  your  as- 
sistance 

DENNEY    FIGHTS    SOYBEAN     TAX 

European  Common  Market  countries  are 
quletlv  working  on  .i  plan  to  place  a  "con- 
sumption" tax  on  soybe.m  products  Im- 
ported into  their  countries.  Tlie  U.S  pro- 
duces 72'"  of  all  exported  soybeans,  and  last 
year  our  state  alone  exported  $13  5  million  In 
soybean  products. 
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The  proposed  tax  Is  aimed  at  edging  us 
out  of  competition  with  Europe's  locally- 
grown  livestock  feed,  and  would  work  a 
hardship  on  our  agricultural  community  as 
well  vs  adversely  aiTectlng  our  bal&nce  of 
payments  situation. 

Because  of  this.  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  R-igers  requesting 
him  to  express  disapproval  oi  the  proposed 
tax.  I  hope  our  official  dissent  will  encourage 
them  to  abandon  this  project,  which.  Inci- 
dentally,  violates  their  treaty  obligations 

rhe  le'ter  follows 

CONoBESS    or    THE    UNtTED    STATBS, 

Wai'itngton    DC.  March  12.  t9€9. 

Hon      WlLtlAM    Ror.ERa, 

Secretary  of   Statr. 

TKe  Department  of  State. 

Wa.ih.ingtori_   D  C 

Dear  oecBETART  RoccRS  I  .\sk  that  you  ex- 
press concern  and  disapproval  to  those  Euro- 
pein  countries  that  are  considering  the  im- 
position of  consumption  t,ixes  on  soybean 
products  Imported  from  the  United  States. 
We  must  continue  to  maintain  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  Common  Mtrket  countries  to 
protect  our  domestic  soybean  industry 

Sales  of  U  3  farm  exporu  In  foreign  mar- 
kets xre  ibsolutely  essentl.al  to  the  malnte- 
naace  of  pur  balance  of  payments  and  for 
the  good  of  our  farmers  Last  year  Nebr.iska 
exported  $13  5  mlUlun  worth  of  soybean 
products,  and  to  allow  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  would  certainly  w^rk  a  hardship 
on  our  agricultural  community 

These  countries  would  like  nothing  better 
th.xn  to  restrict  commercUl  use  of  our  soy- 
bean exports  Our  I'xports  which  are  pres- 
ently being  used  for  oil  cake  In  the  feedln? 
of  livestock  for  example,  would  be  repl.iced 
by  soft  wheat  and  oora  that  they  grow 
Such  practice  Is  clearly  "protective"  .ind 
would  bring  this  action  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  GATT 

Specifically  I  believe  that  the  suggested 
tax  would  be  in  clear  violation  of  Art  3  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
which  prohibits  use  of  a  tax  for  "protective  " 
purposes  but  allows  such  a  t.ix  If  it  is  for 
"revenue"  purposes 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  Nebraskans 
Interested  In  the  development  of  soybean 
m.irkets  The;  are  of  course  stronglv  op- 
posed to  such  practices  The  President  of  the 
Nebraska  Soybean  Association,  R  L  Wagner 
of  Hartlngton.  Nebraska  has  indicated  gen- 
eral opposition  by  his  group  to  the  restrlct- 
m.;  of  our  European  market  for  example 

Think  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  V    Denney. 
Member  of  Congreis. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PAY    RAISE 

Without  a  di.ubt.  the  major  subject  of  let- 
'ers  coming  Into  my  office  m  the  last  several 
months  ha,'?  been  on  the  congressional  pay 
raUe  I  '^er'ainlv  ayree  with  the  bulk  of  these 
letters  that  t^e  increa.'e  is  unwarranted  at 
this  time 

I  do  want  to  explain  to  you  my  position  on 
this  matter  and  how  the  ral^e  was  put  Into 
effect  In  1967.  the  Congress  (controlled  by 
the  Democratic  Par'vi  pushed  through  a  bill 
delegating  authority  for  setting  congression- 
al salaries  to  a  commUslon  I  str':'ng!y  op- 
posed and  vuted  against  the  formation  of 
that  commission. 

After  the  President  recommended  that  con- 
gressii>nal  salaries  be  raised  partially  follow- 
ing the  recoir.n.cndatloa  of  the  C"":mm;s8lon, 
the  pav  raise  was  to  automatically  go  into 
effect  UNLESS  the  Congress  vetc-eU  U  Legis- 
lation that  I  favcTed  was  introduced  to  veto 
President  Johnson's  recommendation,  but  It 
wa.;  tied  up  In  the  Rules  Committee  (again 
controlled  by   Democratic  metntcrsi     I  wlil 
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continue  to  work  against  this  type  of  legis- 
lation 

CuNCRESSMAN     ROBERT     V       DENNEY     WvNTS 
YotrR    OptMION 

Dear  Fellow  Nebraskan  Nearly  every  day, 
Waslungt.m  mtikes  decisions  affecting  your 
life  As  your  congrossmHn,  I  want  to  repre- 
sent your  views  in  ihls  del■l^lllnInalclllg  It 
will  only  take  a  few  minutes  and  a  stamp  to 
let  me  know  what  you  tlilnk,  iind  It  will  help 
me  in  better  repreNeiitlng  you 


.4/)/'//  /.  nhnf 


Previous   questionnaires   liave   proven   very 
helpful,  and  I  again  welcome  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

RiiHERT  V    Dennkv. 

Member  ,>f  Cungress 
Instructions:  Please  read  each  fjueslt^'U 
carefully:  then  punch  out  the  appr.^prlute 
box  with  a  sharp  pencil  Remove  punched 
tabs  from  the  back  of  the  card.  Place  ques- 
tionnaire In  an  envelope,  mark  it  "poll"  and 
return  to; 


II  you  iit  not  airijdf  iccwxufi  iiy  »fttn\  rtpoft.  twi  wouW  Uke  to,  please  punch  out  Uiu  box  tai  place 
iriMir  return  Mldrcu  an  llM  f*v«ri«  ud« „ r,...^....  , 


1  ShOL'  *  •► 

2  Do  , 
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n? 
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i     Do  |Ovi  .u, 

t\  i  .(II 

«   On  electioii   -■■  .  •  ■•lectinl  rnlleit  5ysl»"    (a)  remain  is  is  (b)  b«  ibilishert  »nd 
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i    R»(i  lihn.i     !),i  <n'.i  (Ivor  U  S  support  lor  admission  o'  Peki  ig  to  the  United  'Ulir'S? 

6  Wh    '  .  .10  «ou  lavor    (a)  continued  present  leed  itrain  proiram   (b)  eliminate  Go>ernme>it 

rv  :  .jrica  supports  on  leed  Kram  (()  establish  a  grain  reserve  with  no  release  at  less  than 

(UD  ,>efi,*''it  t>arilV 

7  Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  la.vs  lo  he!p  prevent  strikes  by  public  emplove«t7 
i    On  (Ou  lavor  lowering  de  <nlin|  tt»  10  Id' 

9    1^0  you  believe  trie  ledcul  ..ov.'iiment  should  gujranKe  and  annual  income  lo  head!  ol  lamilies, 

whether  or  lol  the*  jrt  working' 
10   Do  you  tavor  a  volunteer  military  with  comparable  pay  lo  private  industry  lolliwini  a  conclusion  ol 

Vtetn»m  jv»r' 
1  ■  linn  ,i(riculluie  suii      .     i.        •  ^ 

' 'itates  conitruct  <  'cmissile  system' 

li  „  programs,  do  you  t."..-.  ^..::.-  1 -;i(n4ias  Uioulil  be:  (a)  itduccd.  Cb)  kept  at 

pr«>«:ii  icvvt  (c)  increased, 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  H0L'?;E  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  .Apnl  t.  1969 

Mr  SNYDER,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include  the 
following  report  and  questionnaire  to  my 
constituents  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kentucky: 

April  Ki6y 

Dear  Priends  :  Hello  again  from  Washing- 
ton .\s  we  move  along  Into  the  leRlslat'.ve 
year  it  appears  that  this  .session  may  see 
no  proposals  for  giant  new  programs,  but 
Wlil  probably  be  recorded  m  history  as  a  pe- 
riod of  consolidation.  As  the  President  said  In 
his  inaugural  address,  during  the  last  third  of 
this  century,  government  has  "passed  more 
laws,  spent  more  money,  initiated  more  pro- 
grams" than  ever  before  in  our  history  I 
.Tgree  with  the  apparent  teniperument  of  this 
Congress — tliat  It  Is  time  to  pau^e  and  review 
some  of  the  programs  pawned  In  previous  ses- 
sions and  hopefully  to  make  some  Improve- 
ments. 

TAX    REK)RM 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  already 
holding  bearings.  The  lust  m.-ijor  tax  re- 
form was  in  1954  and  took  two  years  to 
write  because  of  the  complications  Involved. 
There  is  a  50. 50  chance  It  can  be  done  In 
one  year  this  time.  Special  targets  for  tax 
loophole  closing  appear  to  be  tax-free  foun- 
dations, depletion  allowances,  hobby  farm- 
ing, etc —  a  Job  long  overdue 

stockpile 
The  Joint  Congressional  Comnuttee  on  Re- 
duction   of    Federal    Expenditures    .-egularly 
issues  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  na- 


tional stockpile.  Tliis  stockpile  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  allegedly  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials, and  the  latest  report  Is  Just  out. 

Taxpayers.  I  am  sure,  will  be  delltthted  to 
know  that  tJncle  Sam  has  acciunulateU  1.- 
480.997  pounds  of  feathers  That's  right. 
feathers.  Tins  is  about  a  half-m;lllon  prninds 
more  feathers  than  the  people  who  set  up 
the  feather  quota  !hi:;k  this  country  needs. 

We  have  also  iipproxunately  49  mllllun 
more  pounds  of  cobalt  than  anybody  needs 
ur  wants;  8  million  more  pcnnuls  of  radmiuni 
than  the  government  has  any  busn:ess  with; 
almost  18  million  excess  carats  of  industrial 
cl!;imonds  and  nt-arly  69  million  surplus 
potinds  of  cord  fiber 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  if 
these  figures  make  you  slightly  111.  just  re- 
member that  your  government  has  a  firm 
grip  on  63,430,201  more  pounds  of  castor  oil 
than  It  needs  Which  is  Just  about  par  for 
th?  oourtc 

.\s  we  begin  the  1st  session  of  this  Congress, 
I  seek  your  cooperation  m  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions  I  can  best  represent  all  our 
4th  District  people  If  I  know  their  views  on 
these  and  other  Important  issues: 

i.  Do  you  favor  legislation  whlcii  would  re- 
turn to  the  States  I  or  use  as  they  see  fit,  a 
percentage  of  the  money  now  collected  in 
Federal  Income  Tax? 

Yes  G;  No  C 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  guar.intee  an  annual  Income  to  beads 
of  families,  whether  or  not  they  are  working? 

Yes  C;  No  D- 

3.  Do  you  suppwrt  the  proposal  to  convert 
tiie  Post  Olfice  into  a  irDveriiiUfnt-owned 
corporation  to  operate  on  a  self-supporting 
basis? 

Yes  D:  No  n 

4.  Viewing  tlie  rcoiiomy  as  It  now  stands, 
do  you  favor  renewing  the  10'"'-.  surtax  when 
It  expires  on  June  307 

Yes  C;  No  D. 
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5.  Do  you  favor  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  replacing  the 
draft  with  a  voluntary  army  and  a  ready  re- 
serve? 

Yes  C;  No  n. 

6  Should  the  United  States  continue  Its 
membership  In  the  United  Nations? 

Yes  n;  No  □■ 

7  Generally  speaking,  are  you  favorably 
Impressed  with  the  first  three  months  of  the 
.Nixon  Administration? 

Yes  G;  No  G. 

H    Do  you  believe  that  Foreign  Aid  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated? 
Yes  G:  No  G- 

9.  Do  you  believe  the  "war  on  poverty"  has 
been  worth  the  cost? 

Yes  G;  No  C. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  resumption  of  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  by  the  United  States? 

YesG;  NoC 

11  Should  the  U.S.  stay  out  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States? 

Yes  D:  No  n. 

12  Do  you  favor  holding  spending  within 
revenues  and  a  real  effort  to  reduce  the  public 
debt  even  If  It  means  cutting  expenditures  in 
vour  favorite  government  program? 

Yes  C;  No  D. 

13.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  1968  "gtm 
law'  as  It  applies  to  long  guns  (rifles  and 
.shot  guns  I  ■' 

Yes  C:  No  C. 


THE  NATIONS  STAKE  IN  AN  IM- 
PROVED AIRPORTS  SYSTEM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

l)F    fXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  cities 
in  the  country-  have  built  or  are  building 
airports  capable  of  handling  the  soaring 
air  traffic  demands  of  the  1970's.  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa,  and  Miami  are  notable 
exceptions.  Florida's  leadership  In  airport 
development  was  noted  recently  by  Stu- 
art G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
!X)rt  Association  of  America,  In  an  ad- 
dress to  a  statewide  transportation  con- 
ference In  Jacksonville. 

In  his  address,  however,  Mr.  Tipton 
said: 

Even  that  select  group  of  U.S.  cities  build- 
ing .iirports  adequate  to  meet  traffic  demands 
of  the  l970's  will  see  their  investment  partly 
wasted  If  artificial  schedule  restraints  at  ma- 
jor air  hut)8  are  permitted  to  take  the  place 
of  new  runways  and  radar  really  needed 
nationwide. 

Mr.  Tipton  maintains  that  the  only 
meaningful  answer  is  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  building  more  airports  and  airways. 

I  believe  the  timely  subject  matter  of 
Mr.  Tipton's  speech  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  Under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit  It  for  inclusion  In 
the  Record: 

The  Price  the  Pttbuc  Pays  for  Inadequate 
.Airports  and  Airwats 

( .\n  address  by  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president, 
the  -Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
before  the  Florida  State  Transportation 
Conference,  Jacksonville,  Pla.) 
I  am  an  airlines  sf>okesman  invited  to 
speak  at  a  Florida  State  Transportation  Con- 
ference In  Jacksonville. 

I  like  the  combination.  It  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity, on  behalf  of  the  airlines,  to  pay 
a   well   deserved  compliment  to  a  city  and 
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state  preparing  for  the  air  travel  demands 
of  the  1970's. 

Here  in  Jacksonville  you  have  opened  a 
$27  million  alrpwrt.  And  you  accomplished 
the  entire  project — from  public  approval  of 
the  airport  bond  Issue  lo  opening  of  the  air- 
port last  October — In  less  than  five  years. 
This  Is  considerably  better  than  the  national 
average  of  seven  to  ten  years  for  such 
projects. 

In  Tampa,  the  airport  has  been  completely 
modernized.  Including  construction  of  a  new 
terminal. 

And  in  the  Everglades,  50  miles  West  of 
Miami,  work  Is  nearlng  completion  on  an 
airport  big  enough  to  accommodate  several 
airports  the  size  of  Kennedy  International 
Airport  In  New  York. 

Late  this  year,  the  new  Miami  Eu-ea  field 
will  begin  handling  the  200,000  yearly  air- 
line training  flights  now  operating  out  of 
Miami  International,  thus  relieving  pressure 
on  that  important  gateway. 

Such  progress  places  the  cities  of  Jacitson- 
vilie,  Tampa  and  Miami  In  rather  select  com- 
pany, as  the  following  figures  will  demon- 
strate: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  In 
the  1968  edition  of  Its  National  Airport  Plan, 
concluded  that  800  new  airports  must  be 
built  In  the  next  five  years  to  "relieve  pres- 
ent congestion  and  accommodate  future 
growth".  This  would  include,  of  course,  both 
airline- used  airports  and  smaller  fields  for 
general  aviation. 

Our  own  studies  at  ATA  show  beyond  any 
doubt  that  all  of  the  major  air  hubs  need 
present  airports  expanded  or  new  airports 
built  by  1975. 

But  even  If  we  Include  the  alrllne-served 
cities  of  all  sizes,  only  about  a  dozen  have 
tackled  the  Job.  The  Florida  cities  of  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa  and  Miami  account  for  a 
fourth  of  these. 

You  realize  the  Importance  of  your  air 
links.  You  have  acted  to  expand  them. 

Yet  your  air  links,  like  those  of  other  air- 
port-building cities  like  Dallas-Ft  Worth, 
Hotiston  and  Kansas  City,  will  be  seriously 
clogged  if  we  don't  get  moving  soon  on  a 
meaningful  national  program  to  provide  ade- 
quate airports  and  airways  throughout  *he 
country. 

Even  that  select  group  of  U.S.  cities  build- 
ing airports  adequate  to  meet  trafHc  demands 
of  the  1970'e  will  see  their  Investment  partly 
wasted  if  artificial  schedule  restraints  at 
major  air  liubs  are  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of  new  runways  and  radar  really  needed 
nationwide. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a 
moment  or  so  the  inherent  dangers  in  pur- 
suing artificial  schedule  restraints  in  place 
of  meaningful  national  programs  for  ade- 
quate airport  and  airways. 

Then  I  will  outline  for  you  the  airlines 
program  to  revamp  these  systems. 

And  after  I'm  finished,  I  believe  I  will  have 
given  you  the  reasons — both  community  and 
national  reasons — why  you  should  support  a 
needed  massive  program  of  .airports  and  air- 
ways development. 

I  believe  this  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of 
your  program  today. 

Your  statewide  transportation  conference 
is  exploring  the  outlook  for  each  of  the  major 
transport  modes.  From  the  .standpoint  of 
the  airline  Industry,  I'could  cite  the  SIO 
billion  the  airlines  will  be  investing  in  1.000 
or  more  new  planes  over  the  next  six  years 
I  could  cite  also  the  $2  billion  or  more  the 
industry  will  be  spending  during  this  same 
period  for  passenger  and  cargo  terminals  and 
for  maintenance  and  overhaul  facilities. 

I  could  'uhen  dwell  ufjon  the  Industry's 
projections  which  see  last  year's  150  million 
airline  passengers  growing  to  330  million  an- 
nually by  1975. 

But  along  with  the  investment  and  the 
projections  on  traffic  demand,  the  airlines' 
future  will  be  Infiuenced  by  other   factors. 
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And  I  can  think  of  none  more  important 
than  the  airways  upon  which  we  axe  de- 
pendent for  safe,  efficient  navigation  and  air 
traffic  control  and  the  airports  we  must  use 
to  meet  rising  dein.\nd  for  our  passenger  and 
cargo  services, 

Buth  of  the  :,itter  systems  are  clearly  in- 
adequate. Both  have  been  the  victims  of  in- 
adequate resources  in  the  face  "f  clearly 
demon-strated  ptibllc  need.  .\e  a  con.sequence, 
the  industry  has  just  emerged  from  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  .strangest  exercises 
in  our  history. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  liave  \ieen  closing 
the  door  to  potential  business. 

For  32  days  of  nearly  continuous  sessions 
the  airlines  using  the  three  New  York  area 
airports,  and  Washington's  National  and  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare  have  been  deciding  how  to  re- 
duce ser\-lce  to  comply  with  hourly  flight  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  the  FAA. 

In  an  era  when  rising  costs  of  capital, 
wages  and  material  force  every  profit-con- 
."iclous  industry  to  reach  out  for  new  market- 
expansion  opportunities,  the  fact  that  the 
airlines,  on  their  own,  could  cut  their  own 
schedules  to  .arrive  at  a  formula  within  the 
FAA  restrictions  is  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment— even  against  the  backdrop  of  lasS 
Summer's  congestion  crisis  at  major  air 
hubs. 

It  Is  made  even  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it  is  an  approach  the  airlines  believe 
shortsighted  and;  inherently  harmful  not 
only  to  themselves,  taut  to  the  public. 

No  other  segment  of  aviation  lias  made 
?uch  a  sacrifice. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  evidence  of 
.on  increasing  awareness  In  government  that 
artificial  schedules  rcstr.iU.ts  .tre  r.ot  the 
answer. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Transportation,  as 
did  the  new  President  before  him,  has  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  r.ew  national  effort 
to  improve  the  airports  and  .airways  :-yFtems, 
most  probably  through  a  trust  fund  concept 
And  the  F.AA  has  postponed  the  date  for  the 
start  of  schedule  curtailment  at  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Chicago  area  airports  from 
late  .'ipril  to  June.  Let's  hope  that  in  the 
interim  a  way  is  found  to  abandon  the  idea 
altogether. 

It  might  serve  as  a  spur  in  this  direction 
to  delineate  the  impact  on  other  cities. 

Let's  start  rleht  here  In  Jacksonville. 

As  you  know  many  other  cities  last  .Summer 
were  on  the  brink  of  the  .'ame  tvpe  of  con- 
gestion experienced  by  La  Guardla.  Newark. 
Kennedy  Internationai,  Washington  National 
and  O'Hare. 

.At  a  conference  on  congestion  called  by 
the  FAA  In  Washington  last  .Augtist  the  F.AA 
cited  a  number  of  cities  In  which  it  said 
"delays  of  varying  magnitudes  are  en- 
countered". These  included — m  addition  to 
New  York.  Washington  and  Chicago — Los 
.Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Miami.  Boston  and 
.\tlanta. 

In  September,  when  the  F.AA  issued  its  pro- 
posed rule  limiting  .schedules  at  New  York, 
Washington  and  Chicago,  the  proposal  con- 
tained the  following  comment:  "However,  as 
congestion  and  delay  increase  m  other  .ireas. 
regulatory  control  of  demand  will  be  ex- 
tended as  appropriate." 

How  would  .<  .-pread  of  the  philosophy  of 
artificial  schedule  restriction,  in  place  of  a 
program  of  adequate  .arports  airways  devel- 
opment, affect  Jacksonville? 

Of  the  one  mUlion  or  so  people  arriving  at 
or  departing  from  Jacksonville  last  year. 
340,000  or  34  per  cent  were  travelers  between 
your  city  and  Boston,  New  York.  Washington. 
Chicago  and  .Atlanta. 

Jacksonville  has  long  attracted  vasitors  who 
enjoyed  Its  beaches  and  its  climate.  Now  you 
are  building  upon  this  base  to  attract  major 
companies  to  make  Jacksonville  a  Ixinking 
and  Insurance  center  of  the  Southeast. 

.At  a  time  when  most  cities  are  losing 
ground  economically  and  in  terms  tf  popula- 
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Uon  growth  tc>  their  surburbs.  Jacksonville 
has  C'>n3o:idated  lis  city  and  county  govern- 
merr.s  V>  create  a  new  city  encompasslne;  827 
square  miles-  the  largest  city  In  terms  of 
space  In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Wnrld  Almanac  I'm  told  that  even  In  a  Jet 
airliner  It  takes  30  minutes  to  travel  around 
the  new  city  limits 

You  have  pack.iged  all  of  your  recent  ac- 
complishments and  hopes  for  the  future  Into 
a  phniae  I  like  very  much — '■Jaclcsonvllle — 
the  bold  new  city  of  che  3outh  " 

But  at  a  time  when  there  Is  every  natural 
evidence  that  air  trafflc  natl  inwlde  will 
doub.e  wlthm  the  next  six  years — and  quite 
possibly  more  than  double  on  major  air 
rutes  how  bold  can  be  the  outlook  for 
any  city  North  or  South,  if  those  sources 
represen'.lni?  a  third  .r  more  of  travel  ttj  It 
are  artlflclallv  repressed' 

I  have  coni-entrate<l  on  JarksonvUIe  a.'?  an 
eiimple  close  at  hand  I  could  Just  as  well 
have  rlted  Sdiaml  where  i>i  per  cent  of  the 
arrlvint}  paosenicers  last  year  came  from  New 
York.  Boston.  Washlrifrton.  Chicago  and  At- 
lanta    all  restriction-threatened  cities 

Earlier  this  year  I  made  the  same  point  In 
New  York  which  could  lose  «54  million  next 
year  and  M05  million  annually  by  1975 
f".:  i.<h  lack  of  adequate  airport  airwiys 
facilities. 

I  have  made  the  same  point  In  Los  Angeles 
and  I  win  make  the  same  point  later  this 
year  In  other  cities  Take  each  of  the  500  or 
so  airports  In  this  country  served  by  the  air- 
lines and  add  up  the  dumal  Impact  of  arti- 
ficial schedule  restraints  on  people  who  want 
to  get  to  and  from  major  air  hubs  at  their 
convenience  and  you  have  the  public  price 
of   Inadequate   airport   airways  deveijpmenr 

ThU  needn't  be.  For  years  now.  everybody 
In  aviation  has  bad  a  rather  realistic  Idea  of 
what  Is  needed  for  adequ.ite  airport  airways 
development. 

Here  Is  the  airline  Ind'jstry  program  It 
realizes  the  need  for  development  of  both 
the  airways  system  and  the  airports  system, 
but  It  recognizes  essential  differences  in  each 
system 

Alrpt>rts  ar^■  a  :.H-al  or  regional  responsibil- 
ity u.s;a::v  s'lppx^rted  by  revenue  bonds 
which  are.  In  turn,  backed  up  by  the  rentals, 
landing  fees  and  other  airport  revenue  gen- 
erated by  th^  au-llnes  Consequently  most 
alrllne-used  airports  are  highly  productive 
econ'->mlc  entires 

But  the  major  problem  In  achieving  ade- 
quate airports  la.  quite  simply,  a  lack  of 
time 

We  must  do  within  the  next  five  years  what 
we  should  have  been  doing  on  airport  devel- 
opment over  the  last  20  years.  The  Job  Is  one 
of  riehlevlnj?  massive  improvement,  nation- 
wide and  nearly  simultaneously 

The  airlines  propose  that  this  be  accom- 
plished through  an  Airport  Development 
trust  fund  supported  bv  a  two  per  cent  in- 
crease In  the  current  tax  on  domestic  airline 
passenger  tickets  and  a  new  charite  of  83  on 
tickets  bought  for  travel  from  the  United 
States  to  points  abroad  The  Fund  would 
support  development  not  only  at  alrllne-used 
airports,  but  also  at  general  aviation  airports 
to  the  extent  that  these  were  designed  to 
relieve  pressure  on  airline-served  fields 

The  airlines  proposal  differs  in  one  very 
Impi^rtant  respect  from  other  airport  trust 
fund  pri'posals  which  would  use  trust  fund 
money  directly  for  construction  costs 

Costs  are  simply  too  high  for  such  an  old 
fashioned  rtpprimch  A  single  runway  Includ- 
ing supporting  taxiways.  for  todays  Jets  costs 
between  $4  million  and  $5  million  Con- 
sequently, even  if  the  Trust  Fund  produces 
$120  million  in  its  first  year— as  it  Is  quite 
likely  to  do- — we  could  not  build  very  many 
runways  at  one  time  And  even  over  five 
years,  direct  funding  of  airport  projects 
would  enable  us  to  accomplish  little  more 
than  patchwork. 
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But  there  Is  a  way  of  using  the  Trust  Fund 
money  to  i?et  moving  on  man'  more  times  as 
much  wiirk  during  the  same  live  year  period 
This  could  be  done  by  using  most  of  the 
Trust  Fund  money  to  meet  75  percent  of 
debt  service  costs  on  locally  Issued  airport 
bonds,  repayable  over  periods  of  up  to  40 
years 

Such  an  approach  would  permit  the  is- 
suance of  $3  billion  In  alrjxirt  bonds  during 
the  tlrst  five  years  of  the  prii^ram  By  com- 
parison, direct  grants  for  airport  develop- 
ment would  produce  only  about  $600  million 
over  the  same  period 

This  is  exactly  what  the  airlines  propose 
We  say  of  such  an  approach  that  It  achieves 
the  multiplier  effect  because  It  multiplies 
the  amount  of  airport  work  that  can  get  mov- 
ing all  over  the  countr,'  simultaneously 

The  airways  system  for  safe,  efficient  navi- 
gation and  air  traffic  control  requires  a  dif- 
ferent approach  It  is  .i  federal  responsibility 
and  has  been  since  1926. 

All  beneficiaries  if  this  system  should  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  to  Its  support 

Airline- users  do  this  through  the  five  per 
cent  tax  on  passenger  tickets,  otflclally  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  a  user  charge  for  sup- 
port of  the  airways  system  The  airlines  would 
welcome  further  congressional  inquiry  to  de- 
termine an  equitable  formula  whereby  all 
users  of  tlie  airways — including  general  avia- 
tion and  the  government,  through  the  use 
the  military  makes  of  'he  airways — contribute 
their  fair  share  of  adequate  airways  develop- 
ment 

Action  at  this  point  Is  up  to  the  new  Con- 
gress and  the  new  Administration  The  air- 
lines are  exerting  every  elTort  to  win  support 
of  their  alrpwrts  jlrway.%  program 

We  ask   your  solid  support. 

Providing  all  cities  with  tlie  air  links  they 
need  In  the  face  of  growing  demand  Is  in  your 
mterefii  as  well  as  our  own. 

Thank  you 


April  1,  19  no 


HOW    TO    FIGHT    DRUGS    IN    HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


GEN    DWIGHT  D    EISENHOWER 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or     MARTI..\ND 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau    March  31.  1969 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  my  collea:^ues  toda.v  m  payms 
last  respects  to  a  great  American,  general 
of  the  Army  and  former  President. 
I>*ight  David  Elsenhower. 

Dwight  D  Eisenhower  was  a  gallant 
and  courageous  man  who  i^ained  the  af- 
fection and  respect  of  his  countr>'inen 
and  of  all  humanity 

His  contributions,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
are  without  measure  .\s  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  NATO,  and  as  our  34th  Presi- 
dent. Dwinht  D  Eisenhower  served  his 
Nation  well.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
.stafT  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  President  Eisenhower.  I  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  dignity  and  .strength 
that  he  brought  to  that  Office 

In  a  letter  written  in  1966.  Dwi^'ht 
Elsenhower  li.sted  what  he  felt  were  23  of 
the  chief  accomplishments  of  his  admin- 
istration First  among  these  in  all  our 
hearts  was  the  peace  that  the  Nation  en- 
joyed under  his  leadership.  And.  as  much 
as  ai^.y  other  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  unified  the  Nation. 

With  what  a  deep  .sense  of  loss  we 
mourn  his  passing. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

>F    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1969 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tion.ship  to  drug  use  to  trouble  and  vio- 
lence in  the  .school.s  is  undeniable  Some- 
thinij  has  got  to  be  done  to  get  the  word 
to  our  young  people  that  it  is  stupid,  not 
.smart,  to  u.se  drut^s:  that  it  is  their  own 
lives  that  will  be  damaged,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, in  the  proce.ss. 

Girls  can  help  here  too — if  they  will 
show  their  contempt  ot  boys  who  take 
to  pot  aiid  speed  instead  of  helping  with 
the  problems  of  society  that  seem  so  in- 
surmountable at  this  hour.  Youngsters 
who  run  away  to  the  dream  world  of 
drugs  set  the  stage  for  hard  narcotic  use 
when  the  kick  of  the  lesser  pot  becomes 
tame.  Hard  stufi  destroys  the  body  and 
the  mind  as  well  as  being  habit  fonning. 
The  agonies  of  withdrawal  are  among 
the  worst  pains  known  to  civilized 
mankind.  \ 

If  anything  like  4o\percent  of  the 
young  people  in  high  saiool — no  less — 
have  reached  the  heroin  stage  as  re- 
ported m  the  following  \ Alsop  column. 
Congress  had  better  vievs*  this  situation 
as  requiring  a  crash  program  for  solu- 
tion. 

I  urge  parents,  teachers,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  schools  across  the  land 
to  give  the  .^tudent.s  themselves  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  lor  dealing  with 
their  own  We  should  encourage  the 
young  people  to  help  their  friends  under- 
stand the  menace  and  save  themselves 
before  they  are  hooked  Give  young  peo- 
ple— even  in  the  high  schools — a  piece 
of  the  action  here  and  I  believe  all  con- 
cerned would  be  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  results 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 

iFnim    the    Wsishington    iDC)     Post,    Mar. 

n.    19691 
Drug    Use     in     New    York    CrrT    Schools 

APPAUI-ING    Sdl.t'TtON     TO     V'lOLENCE 

By  Joseph  .'Msop) 

.\ew  York  — "More  drugs,  less  violence,  less 
drugs,  more  violence,  that's  about  the  size  of 
It." 

The  lalrly  halr-raibing  equation  was  quietly 
offered  by  one  of  this  city's  most  humanely 
wise  school  superintendents.  Elliott  Shapiro. 
It  was  In  tact  his  explanation  of  the  relative 
calm  at  Hughes  High  School,  in  lower  Man- 
hattan, where  more  than  40  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents have  reached  the  stane  of  heroin-use.  or 
at  least  of  heroin  experiments. 

The  terrifying  Increase  In  hard  (lrut;-use  lu 
the  New  York  schools  i  wiilch  merely  predict 
the  future  in  other  big  city  ■schools)  is  In 
truth  only  one  side  of  the  medal.  The  medals 
other  side  is  the  steady  lncrea.se  of  vUilence. 
born  of  racial  tension  The  violence  Is  rather 
clearly  stlinuUtted  and  even  urctiestraicd  by 
external  organizations  like  the  SDH  and  the 
Maoisl-learnlng  Alro-Amerlcan  Association 

Hertr  a  i^ood  case  In  point  Is  Franklin 
K  Lane  High  School,  in  the  Brouklvn  Queens 
border  Lane  s  huge  and  haiuisume  b\uldlnK  Is 
the  focal  point  of  a  white  middle  clabs  nelch- 
borhood.  but  gerrymandering  to  produce 
Integration  has  given  Lane  a  high  proportion 
of  black  students. 
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When  this  reporter  went  to  Lane.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  "Black  Monday" — the  final 
deadline,  In  other  words  for  meeting  the 
"non-negotlable  demands"  of  the  school's 
handful  of  black  militants.  Tlie  demands  were 
not  being  met;  bvit  It  was  all  as  quiet  as  a 
May  morning,  no  doubt  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  no  less  than  75  uniformed  police, 
both  Inside  the  school  Itself  and  on  all  the 
routes  of  access 

The  Lane  story,  it  turned  out.  was  classic. 
It  began,  as  troubles  in  the  big  city  high 
schools  always  do.  with  acute  over-crowding. 
This  led  to  double  sessions,  and  to  the  break- 
down of  the  discipline  and  security  that 
double  sessions  alwavs  tend  to  cause.  In 
this  case,  the  breakdown  of  security  was 
very  grave. 

In  a  talrly  short  space  of  time,  there  were 
over  a  d07,en  ass;iults:  and  all  were  assaults 
on  whit*  teachers  by  black  students.  These 
culminated  in  ,in  attack  on  still  another 
teacher.  Prank  Slracusa.  by  three  students 
acting  In  concert,  who  cornered  him  In  a 
stairwell.  One  held  him.  One  sprayed  him 
with  sometlilng  like  lighter  fluid.  The  third 
Ignited  his  clothes.  It  was  lucky  (and  Slra- 
cusa's  assailants  were  also  lucky)  that  he 
escaped  without  serious  harm. 

The  Teachers  Union  thereupon  rather  un- 
derstandably demanded  police  protection  in- 
side the  school:  and  this  was  provided. 
Meanwhile  the  school  principal,  Morton 
Selub.  moved  to  restore  the  school  to  a  sin- 
gle session-schedule  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  dropping  about  700  persistent  truants 
absent  30  days  or  more  out  of  50 — from 
L.ine'8  enrollment. 

Tills  supposedly  t^Tannlcal  act  led  to 
much  turmoil,  including  the  "non-negotla- 
ble demands  "  of  the  schooKs  black  militants. 
Certain  concessions  were  made,  but  In  the 
main,  the  demands  had  to  be  rejected. 

Since  then.  Lane  High  School  has  remained 
under  siege,  with  something  like  30  uni- 
formed officers  regularly  on  duty.  And  the 
whitos  of  the  Cypress-Woodhaven  Commu- 
nity Council  have  now  begun  to  demonstrate 
in  their  turn,  demanding  that  the  lines  of 
the  school  district  be  redrawn  once  again, 
so  that  X^ne  will  be  mainly  white. 

The  point  of  telling  this  grisly  story  Is. 
quite  simply,  that  there  is  nothing  very  ex- 
ceptional abotit  It.  b.T.rnng  the  Slracusa  epi- 
sode. Dr  Nathan  Brown,  the  able  assistant 
school  superintendent  of  New  York  City,  gave 
me  the  estimate  that  there  were  at  least  five 
other  New  Yiirk  high  schools  In  the  same 
state  as  Lane  Ten  more,  he  added,  were  also 
threatened  with  comparable  outbreaks  of 
violence. 

TTiese  are  all  high  schools  with  Important 
Negro-Puerto  Rlcan  student  populations.  In 
other  schools  where  whites  predominate — 
most  import.antly  in  the  nationally  famous 
Bronx  High  School  ol  S<-lence — the  SDS  Is 
also  especially  active.  Here,  "confrontations" 
In  the  best  Columbia-Berkeley  style  may  soon 
occur. 

There  Is  plenty  of  tinder  here,  to  touch 
matches  to.  of  course.  The  simplest  proof 
that  .1  gcxxl  many  of  the  matches  are  ex- 
ternally supplied  is  the  well-edited,  rather 
e.\penslvely  printed  "High  School  Free  Press." 
This  highly  obscene  propaganda  sheet, 
crammed  with  every  kind  of  appeal  to  vio- 
lence, now  circulates  widely  throughout  the 
New  York  High  schools.  It  Is  certainly  not  the 
sort  of  publication  school  boys  and  girls 
could  either  produce  or  finance. 

Such.  then.  Is  the  present  state  of  this 
city  s  school  system,  which  was  once  the  best 
that  any  American  big  city  boasted.  The  de- 
cent, hard-working  chairman  of  the  school 
board.  John  Dear,  hopes  that  "■we"ll  be  able 
to  control  it — but  that  means  using  all  the 
needed  measures  to  meet  this  level  of  siege." 
One  must  pray  Doar  Is  right. 
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THOMAS  MERTON— 1915-68 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  one  of  the 
most  interesting  literary  figures  of  our 
day  was  a  cloistered  monk  serving  in  a 
Kentucky  monastery.  Thomas  Merton, 
who  gave  us  "The  Seven  Storey  Moun- 
tain," and  other  memorable  works  of  lit- 
erature, was  known  as  Father  M.  Louis, 
of  the  Trappist  Monasterj-  at  Gethsem- 
ani,  Ky. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  most  inter- 
esting and  detailed  account  of  Thomas 
Merton's  unusual  career.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  account  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aillcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Merton  Is  Dead  at  53 — Monk  Wrote 
or  Search  for  God 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

Thomas  Merton,  the  Trappist  monk  ^'ha 
spoke  from  the  world  of  silence  to  quest'ng 
millions  who  sought  God,  died  on  Monday  In 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  He  was  53  years  old. 

Author  of  an  autobiography  entitled  "The 
Seven  Storey  Mountain."  which  became  an 
Immediate  best-seller  on  publication  m  1948. 
he  was  a  writer  of  singular  grace  about  the 
City  of  God  and  an  essayist  of  penetrating 
originality  on  the  City  of  Man 

The  Trappist  Abbey  of  Gethsemanl,  at 
Bardstown,  Ky  .  announced  the  death  of  its 
best-known  member  A  spokesman  for  the 
abbey  said  a  cable  with  the  news  had  arrived 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  Bangkok. 
There  was  no  indication  of  the  c.iuse  of 
death 

Father  M,  Louis — the  religious  n.^ime  Mer- 
ton adopted  at  the  monastery — left  for  the 
Par  East  several  months  age  to  attend  a 
number  of  religious  conferences  He  was  an 
expert  on  the  contemplative  life  of  the  East. 
having  written  on  a  variety  of  Asian  religious 
experiences. 

In  the  history  of  recent  Roman  Catholic 
letters.  Merton  occupied  a  place  of  unusual 
prominence.  He  wrote  of  ageless  spiritual  life 
and  religious  devotion  with  the  knowledge  of 
a  modern.  And  in  the  perspective  of  one  who 
sought  to  increase  his  distance  from  the 
clangor  of  the  age.  he  was  beset  by  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  found  him  a  prophet  of 
that  withdrawal. 

As  the  leading  light  of  his  monastery,  he 
found  himself  all  but  condemned  by  his  ab- 
bot to  sit  at  the  typewriter  and  produce  wis- 
dom of  the  ages.  It  was  a  sign  of  his  two 
minds  about  his  role  that  he  was  ironically 
resigned  and  yet  enthusiastically  committed 
to  It. 

object  of  pilgrimages 

In  the  wake  of  the  fame  that  descended 
on  him  as  a  result  of  his  writings,  he  was 
the  object  of  pilgrimages  to  the  monastery. 
Though  Trappists  follow  a  regimen  of  si- 
lence— in  conditions  of  pometlmes  severe 
privation — Merton  was  permitted,  even  en- 
couraged, to  propagate  his  thoughts.  This 
he  did  in  poetry,  In  a  stream  of  books.  In  re- 
views of  books  by  others,  and  In  letters  to 
editors. 

The  vogue  that  attended  his  prominence 
In  the  late  nlneteen-fortles  and  fifties  de- 
clined somewhat  as  the  years  progressed. 
For   some    avant-garde    Catholic    Intellectu- 


als Merton  was  partly  stranded  In  the  me- 
dleval-gnrde.  though  his  concern  for  the 
problems  of  life  extended  to  contemporary 
man.  Even  when  Merton  wrote  about  the 
Justice  of  demands  by  Neeroes.  or  the  In- 
justice of  duties  ImiKised  by  co\ernments. 
he  seemed  a  far  echo  of  the  message  that 
\va.s  clear  to  others  before  him 

Tliomas  Merton  wa.s  born  on  Jan.  31, 
1915  In  Prades.  a  French  town  that  nestles 
below  the  Pyrenees  near  Spain.  Today  the 
town  is  best  known  for  havlnc  served  ;is  the 
site  of  the  Prades  music  festival,  orcanlzed 
by  Pablo  Casals,  the  Spanish  exile  cellist. 

Merton's  father  was  Encllsh  i  Church  of 
England),  his  mother  American  (Quaker). 
He  grew  up  and  studied  in  France.  Bermuda. 
England,  and  the  United  States  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  :ind 
earned  a  master's  degree  there. 

After  teaching  English  briefly  at  Colum- 
bia, he  became  .-^o  upset  about  the  Injustices 
of  life  that  he  Joined  a  young  Communist 
group.  At  the  same  time,  he  served  at  a 
Catholic   settlement   house   In   Harlem 

His  reading  was  bringing  lilm  closer  and 
closer  to  Catholicism  He  later  wrote  lu 
"Tlie  Seven  Storey  Mountain"  that  his  "mind 
was  taken  up  with  this  one  thought:  of  get- 
ting baptized  [he  was  Cliurch  iif  England) 
and  entering  at  la.^t  Into  the  .-supernatural 
life  of  the  Church  " 

He  added: 

"I  was  about  to  set  foot  on  the  shore  at 
the  foot  of  the  high,  seven-circled  mountain 
of  a  Purgatory  steeper  and  more  arduous 
than  I  was  able  to  imagine  and  I  was  not 
at  all  aware  of  the  climbing  I  was  about 
to  have  to  do  " 

"Tlie  es.sentlal  thing."  he  noted,  "was  to 
begin  the  climb." 

From    then — 1938— until     his    death,     the 
climb    was   a   search    for    the    perfection    of- 
the  vision   that   filled  mystics  with  wonder 
and  realists  with  apprehension 

"The  whole  work  of  man  In  this  life  Is 
to  :ind  God."  Merton  WTOte, 

In  1941  Merton  entered  the  Trappist 
monastery  of  Gethsemanl.  The  full  title  Is 
Order  of  Cistercians  of  the  Strict  Observ- 
ance, and  the  aim  of  this  observance  Is  saint- 
hood 

Curious  about  the  kind  of  life  that  awaited 
him.  Merton  consulted  an  encyclopedia,  and 
V.ls  reading  there  convinced  !iim  that  lu 
earlier  days  the  world  and  the  order  were 
vastly  different. 

"What  wonderful  happiness  *here  was. 
then."  he  wrote.  "There  were  still  men  on  this 
miserable,  noisy,  cruel  earth,  who  tasted  the 
marvelous  joy  of  silence  and  solitude,  who 
dwelt  in  forcotten  mountain  cells.  In  se- 
cluded monasteries,  where  the  news  and  de- 
sires and  appetites  .'-.nd  conflicts  of  the  world 
no  longer  reached  them." 

Wlierc  '  thers  saw  only  the  rigors  of  dis- 
cipline, Merton  perceived  the  joys  of  opportu- 
nity. 

"A  man  Is  .t  m.'in  who  has  slven  up  every- 
thing to  possess  everythine."  he  wrote.  ""He  is 
one  who  h.'is  abandoned  desire  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  lulfillment  of  all  desire. 
He  has  renounced  Ills  liberty  in  order  to  be- 
come free." 

As  the  vagaries  of  literary  favor  would 
have  it.  Merton's  autobiography,  describing 
The  spiritual  pilgrimage  leading  frcm  the  lilt 
ol  French  to  the  silence  of  Kentucky,  had  to 
negotiate  past  unlikely  obstacles. 

On  the  nonfictlon  iieEt-seller  list  for  1949, 
No.  1  was  "White  Collar  Zoo."  a  book  of 
animal  photographs  with  humorous  cap- 
tions. No.  2  dealt  with  canasta,  and  No.  3 
was  'Tlie  Seven  Storey  Mountain."  which 
moved  many  to  new  views  of  the  old  virtues 
')f  piety  and  prayer,  and  of  the  temptritions 
of  the  flesh. 

Merton  was  a  practiced  literary  hand  by 
the  time  his  most  popular  book  emerged  from 
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the  monastery  He  wrote  hla  first  book  at  the 
Age  .)f  10.  and  followed  it  with  10  more  un- 
published novels. 

Though  he  noted  that  he  had  destroyed 
all  of  them  one  novel  from  his  youth  Is  to 
be  published  by  Doubleday  In  July  — "My 
Argument  with  the  Gestapo  a  Macaronic 
Journal  "  It  tells  of  a  youni?  poet's  attempt 
to  report  the  World  War  II  from  London 
"Macaronic  ■  means  verse  written  In  two  or 
more  ian(?uai?ps 

The  txjok  waa  written  In  1940.  and  leans 
heavily  on  the  author's  imagination  He  did 
not  cover  the  fighting  nor  argue  personally 
with  the  Gestapo 

Merton's  devotion  to  severe  Ideals  did  not 
prevent  him  from  seeing  humor  In  life  "Can 
we  recover  from  the  titanic  humorlessness  of 
our  civilization  '"  he  wondered 

Since  he  had  little  hair  left  he  did  not  have 
to  bother  shaving  his  head  to  make  him  a  fit 
member  of  the  order 

You  have  got  me  kneeling  behind  that 
pillar."  he  complained  to  God.  with  my  mind 
making  a  noise  like  a  bank  Is  that  contem- 
plation'''' 

Among  his  earlier  works  are  "Thirty 
Poems'  I  1944  I  The  Waters  of  Slloe"  |1949). 
"Seeds  of  Contemplation"  (1949),  "The  Sign 
of  Jonas'  il352(  and  "No  Man  Is  an  Is- 
land" I  1955  I 

More  recently.  "Conjectures  of  a  Guilty 
Bystander"  i  1966)  and  'Mystics  and  Zen 
Misters'  1  1967  F 

Too  complete  an  Intellectual  to  accept 
filth  blindly,  he  expressed  his  doubts — and 
also  his  fulfillment 

"You  have  given  me  peace."  he  said,  and 
In  the  second  person  he  meant  the  first  per- 
son m  the  thoughts  he  put  on  paper    God. 

After  resignedly  acting  ao  master  of  nov- 
ices at  Gethsemani.  he  withdrew  to  a  her- 
mitage on  abbey  property,  to  ^aln  more 
distance  for  contemplation 

His  trip  to  the  Far  East  was  a  rupture  In 
this  eiT  >rt  to  glimpse  more  of  the  universe 
by  seeing  less  of  the  world.  But  It  wa.s  a 
characteristic  move  for  the  man  who  was  no 
less  concerned  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  wopld 
than  a  pusul:  of  what  could  put  It  right. 

The  monk  who  wandered  In  out  of  the 
war'.d  and  t.^.en  back  Into  the  world  con- 
cluded his  m  )3t  popular  book  with  an  epi- 
taph that  he  Imagined  to  be  the  words  of 
God 

"And  when  you  have  been  praised  a  little 
and  loved  a  little."  God  was  saying  to  Mer- 
ton.  "I  win  take  away  all  your  gifts  and  all 
your  love  and  all  your  praise  and  you  will 
be  utterly  forgotten  and  abandoned  and  you 
will  be  nothing,  a  dead  thing,  a  rejection. 
And  In  that  day  you  shall  begin  to  possess 
the  solitude  you  have  so  long  desired  " 

QVOT.\TIONS   mOM    MERTON'S    WaiTINCS 

On  mans  relation  to  Cod  We  cannot  ar- 
rive at  the  perfect  possession  of  God  In  this 
life,  and  that  is  why  we  are  traveling  and  In 
darkness.  But  we  already  possess  Him  by 
grace,  and  therefore  In  that  sense  we  have 
arrived  and  are  dwelling  In  the  light. 

Addressing  Gjd.  alter  taking  his  Trapplst 
vows  For  now.  oh  my  God.  It  is  to  You 
alone  that  I  can  talk,  because  nobody  else 
will  understand.  I  cannot  bring  any  other 
man  on  this  earth  Into  the  cloud  where  X 
dwell  m  Your  light,  that  Is.  Your  darkness, 
where  I  am  lost  and  abashed.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain to  any  other  man  the  anguish  which 
Is  Your  Joy  nor  the  loss  which  Is  the  Pos- 
session of  You.  nor  the  distance  from  all 
things  which  is  the  arrival  In  You.  n^r  the 
death  that  Is  the  birth  In  You  because  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  myself  and  all 
I  know  is  that  I  wish  It  were  over— I  wish 
It  were  begun 

On  mans  responsibility  to  man  Einstein 
was  a  great  prophet  of  the  now  dead  age  of 
liberalism  He  emerged  with  the  disconcerting 
kindness  and  Innocence  of  the  liberal,  came 
forth  from  the  confusions  of  his  day  to  pro- 
duce for  us  all  a  little  moment  of  clarity,  and 
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also,  as  an  afterthought,  he  left  us  the  atomic 
bomb  But  we  cannot  take  che  bomb  as  pre- 
text for  liToklng  down  on  his  liberalism,  or 
doubting  his  benevolence 

On  the  Ch'neratlon  Oap  Yesterday  I  of- 
fered .Mass  (or  the  new  generation,  the  new 
poets,  the  fighters  for  peace  and  for  civil 
rlght.s  and  for  my  .jwn  nuvlces  There  Is  In 
many  of  them  a  peculiar  quality  of  tnith 
that  older  -squares  have  rln.sed  out  of  them- 
selves in  hours  of  secure  right-thinking  and 
noncommltment  Mav  Oort  prevent  us  from 
becoming  rlght-thlnklng  men  — that  Is  to 
say  men  who  agree  f^rfectly  with  their  own 
police. 

p<  'CraY 

"TrapptsCi,  working 

"Now  All  our  s»ws  sing  holy  sonnets  In  this 

world  of  timber 
Where  oaks  go  off  like  guns,  and  fall  like 

cataracts. 
Pouring    their   roar    Into    the   woods    green 
well. 

Walk  to  us.  Jesus    through  the  wall  of  trees. 
And    find    us    still    adorers    In     these    airy 

churches, 
smglng  our  other  Office  with  our  saws  and 

axes. 
Still  teach  your  children  in  the  busy  forest. 
And  let  some  little  sunlight  reach  us.  in  our 

mental  shades,  and  leafy  studies. 

When    time   has   turned    the   country   white 

with  grain 
.'Vnd   filled  our  regions  with   the  thrashing 

sun, 
W^aik  to  nz.  Jesus,  through  the  walls  of  wheat 
When  our  two  tractors  come  to  cut  them 

down: 

Sow  some  light  winds  upon  the  acres  of  our 

spirit. 
And  '-(xjl  the  regions  where  our  prayers  are 

reapers. 
And  slake  us.  Heaven,  with  Your  living  riv- 
ers. ' 

"Wisdom 
"I  studied  It  and  It  taught   me  nothing. 

I  learned  It  and  soon  forgot  everything  else: 
Having    forgotten,    I    was    burdened    with 

knowledge — 
The  insupportable   knowledge  of  nothing. 

How  sweet  mv  life  would  be.  If  I  were  wise! 
Wisdom  Is  well  known 
When  It  Is  no  longer  seen  or  thought  of. 
Only  then  la  understanding  bearable." 
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SPIRnT\-\L  AND  MOR,^L 
DISINTEGRATION  ' 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

yfonday.  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.^h  to  call 
atterition  to  an  article  by  Willard  F. 
Rockwell,  board  chairman  of  the  Rock- 
well Manufactunr.R  Co  .  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  that  firm's  quarterly 
publication.  Flow  Line.  I  include  the 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

SPIRITU.\L    A.VD    MriRAL    DISINTEGRATION'' 

I  By  Win.ard  P  Rockwell.  Board  Chairman. 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co  ) 
Time  after  time,  the  s^reat  leaders  of  history 
have  fxjlnted  out  that  all  who  do  not  learn 
lessons  from  the  mlsUikes  of  the  past  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them  In  his  1935  St,ite  of 
the  Union  message  President  Primklln  D. 
Roosevelt  included  a  warnlnj?  of  welfarism's 
effects  In  destroying  human  character,  with 
cumulative  effects  on  the  entire  community 


and  state  He  said:  "The  lessons  of  history 
show  conclusively  .  .  .  that  continued 
dependence  on  relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and 
moral  di.^iTift-grafiori  fundamentally  destruc- 
tive to  the  national  tlljer.  To  dole  out  relief 
is  to  administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle 
destroyer  uf  the  human  .spirit      .  ." 

In  quoting  these  remarks,  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  .<rtrfff  Journal  continued: 

HlRtory's  lessons  are  Just  as  pliiln  now  as 
thev  were  in  1935.  when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
thus  warned  of  welf.irlsm's  effects  m  his  St.ite 
of  the  Union  message  Yet  many  wfll-mpa'i- 
ing  AmeTicans  largely  Ignored  those  lessons 
now.  Just  as  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  did  later 
on. 

"Confronted  by  the  failures  of  the  exUstlng 
welfare  system,  nearly  everyone  would  like  to 
supplement  it  or  replace  It  with  something' 
else  Three  if  the  pnposals — all  very  much 
alive  as  a  new  Administration  hears  office  - 
were  dlscu.ssed  m  .i  recent  speech  by  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  .It  Stanford  Unlver.Mty." 

One  can  only  assume  that  President  Roose- 
velt found  that,  having  started  the  welfare 
system.  It  might  be  Impossible  to  be  re- 
elected unless  he  continued  It,  and  he  hoped 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  Increasing  the 
so-called  benefit*  It  h.is  been  not«>d  that  the 
greatest  subsequent  welfare  increases  have 
passed  In  Congress  Just  before  national  elec- 
tions, until  It  now  becomes  the  greatest 
peacetime  'hreat  to  our  nation's  future 
financial  strength  and  moral  fiber 

Henry  HavUtt.  the  economist  who  is  known 
over  the  world  for  his  comments  on  interna- 
tional economics  and  finance,  hius  recently 
written  a  b<x)k  entitled  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Welfare  State  This  book  clearly  shows  the 
way  in  which  our  professional  p.)liticlans 
have  le<l  this  nation  Into  its  present  perilous 
position  .As  self-preservation  is  said  to  be  the 
first  law  of  nature,  we  can  see  why  pandering 
politicians  throughout  hi.siory  have  had  no 
scruples  about  seeking  election  and  successive 
re-elections  by  offering  personal  securitv 
which,  throuf^hout  the  world's  history,  has 
resulted  in  national  insecjirity  If  they  know 
history  they  knuw  it  will  bring  disaster,  but 
they  expect  that  the  disaster  will  occur  after 
tiielr  departure  from  this  life.  Apres  nous,  !e 
deluge' 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  recent 
years  that  a  strong  nation  can  use  Its 
strength  wisely  and  increase  the  national 
welfare  if  its  manpower  and  money  power  are 
used  wisely  However,  when  the  ruling  poli- 
ticians reduced  manpower  and  financial  re- 
sources by  wars  against  other  nations  or  by 
futile  promises  to  its  own  people  to  wipe  out 
poverty  t-o  the  point  where  its  people  can 
reduce  their  labors  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease their  leisure,  the  onlv  result  has  been 
destructive  impairment  of  its  national  wel- 
fare When  Britain's  rulers  adopted  the  Key- 
nesian  plan,  its  <'ltlHens  were  assured  the 
country  would  increase  and  maintain  Its  po- 
sition as  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  To<lay.  some  of  the  most  powerful 
voices  which  promoted  the  Keyneslan  the- 
ories have  had  to  admit  it  has  redticed  Brit- 
ain from  the  top  world  power  to  a  third-rate 
power  and  has  contributed  to  the  rise  of  other 
nations  which  took  advantage  of  Brltl.sh  po- 
litical mistakes.  To  many  good  people,  the 
politicians'  promise  to  eliminate  poverty 
through  adopting  their  nostrums  Is  down- 
right blasphemy! 

The  Involvement  of  our  great  nation  in 
wars,  the  ever- increasing  crime  rates  due  to 
softness  shown  to  criminals  by  courts  which 
give  them  greater  and  greater  protection 
against  Just  punishment,  the  frightening  in- 
roads of  inflation,  and  the  disrespect  for  all 
police  and  military  powers  in  our  country 
all  came  about  through  weakening — and 
sometimes  abandoning — our  original  consti- 
tutional protection.  It  is  only  confusing  to 
seek  to  find  whether  foreign  countries  hav- 
Ing  similar  troubles  copied  our  mistakes,  or 
vice  versa. 
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While  he  was  the  governor  of  New  York, 
PYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said,  "Our  nation 
has  been  a  successful  experiment  in  demo- 
cratic government  because  the  individual 
states  have  waived  In  only  a  few  instances 
their  sovereign  rights  .  .  .  But  there  Is  a 
tendency,  and  to  my  mind  a  dangerous 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment, to  encroach,  on  one  excuse  or  an- 
other, more  and  more  upon  state  supremacy. 
The  elastic  theory  of  interstate  commerce, 
for  Instance,  has  been  stretched  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  to  cover  certain  regula- 
tory powers  desired   by  "Washington," 

Roosevelt  became  President  In  1932  on  a 
strong  platform  pledging  himself  and  his 
party  to  uphold  states  rights  and  to  reduce 
federal  expenditures  by  cutting  both  the 
number  of  federal  agencies  and  powers  and 
the  vast  number  of  employees,  all  In  accord- 
a.nce  with  our  Constitution,  'When  these 
party  planks  were  rapidly  revoked,  the  first 
protest  by  a  big  Kroup  of  businessmen  In 
Washington  was  followed  Immediately  by  the 
threat  that  every  individual  attending  that 
protest  meeting  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  new 
scrutiny  of  their  Income  tax  returns  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  That  Improper 
pressure  effectively  suppressed  publicized 
protest  meetings  and  was  believed  by  many 
good  citizens  to  have  obliterated  the  rights 
of  free  speech. 

Speaker  Byrd  of  the  'Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  prophesied  In  1910  that  passage 
of  the  Income  Tax  Amendment  would  permit 
federal  and  state  politicians  to  build  up  a 
.sy.stem  of  spying  and  snooping  by  ever  ex- 
panding bureaucracies.  Time  has  proven  that 
forecast  to  be  only  too  correct.  Individuals 
and  agencies  do  pry  Into  every  individual's 
private  affairs  Just  as  it  was  done  under 
Communist  and  Nazi  regimes  In  other 
countries, 

Dan  Smoot,  a  former  FBI  agent  and  a  fear- 
less commentator  on  political  evasions  and 
invasions  of  our  constitutional  freedoms,  re- 
minds us  That  Frederic  Bastlat,  a  19th  Cen- 
tury French  philosopher,  said:  "Life,  liberty, 
and  property  do  not  exist  because  men  have 
made  laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  fact 
that  life,  liberty,  and  property  existed  be- 
forehand that  caused  men  to  make  laws  In 
the  first  place." 

Mr.  Smoot  regards  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  "a  solemn  agreement  which 
every  officer  of  government  Is  under  a  sacred 
duty  to  obey."  He  believes  that  "It  Is  treason 
as  defined  by  the  Constitution  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  International  communism  .  .  ." 
He  states  that  our  freedom  is  in  danger  be- 
cause of  federal  activities  not  authorized 
under  the  Constitution  as  a  proper  sphere  of 
government.  He  declares  government  has  no 
authority  "to  grant  powers  for  welfare  pro- 
grams, for  schemes  to  redistribute  wealth, 
and  for  activities  which  coerce  people  into 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  code 
of  social  planning." 

In  his  opinion,  when  our  government  steps 
over  the  line  and  assumes  "the  aggressive 
role  of  redistributing  wealth  and  providing 
so-called  "benefits'  for  some  of  Its  citizens.  It 
then  becomes  an  instrument  for  what  Fred- 
eric Bastlat  called  legalized  plunder.  'How  Is 
this  legal  plunder  to  be  Identified?"  asks 
Bastlat, 

"  'See  if  the  law  takes  from  some  persons 
what  belongs  to  them,  and  gives  It  to  other 
persons  to  whom  It  does  not  belong.  See  If 
the  law  benefits  one  citizen  at  the  expense  of 
another  by  doing  what  the  citizen  himself 
cannot  do  without  committing  a  crime."  " 
Bastlat  prophesied  that  such  legalized  plun- 
der was  the  greatest  threat  then  to  our  greatly 
admired  Republic 

How  many  of  our  solid  citizens  can  fall  to 
see  that  our  government  has  assumed  greater 
and  greater  authority  over  every  citizen's 
private  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property?  It 
has  truly  been  extended  to  c-over  his  life  from 
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womb  to  tomb,  with  inheritance  tax  laws  to 
pursue  his  heirs  for  years  after  his  death. 

PROFESSIONAL    DO-GOODERS 

In  the  same  article.  Mr,  Smoot  offers  a 
quotation  from  the  writings  of  Henry  Grady 
Weaver : 

"Most  of  the  major  ills  of  the  world  have 
been  caused  by  well-meaning  people  .  .  .  ob- 
sessed with  fanatical  zeal  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  manklnd-ln-the-mass  through  some  pet 
formula  of  their  own  .  .  .  The  harm  done  by 
ordinary  criminals,  murderers,  gangsters,  and 
thieves  Is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
agony  inflicted  upon  human  beings  by  the 
professional  'do-gooders,'  who  attempt  to  set 
themselves  up  as  gods  on  earth  and  who 
would  ruthlessly  force  their  views  on  all 
others — with  the  abiding  assurance  that  the 
end  Justified  the  means." 

How  true ! 

When  Henry  Weaver  made  these  remarks, 
the  crime  rates  were  being  reduced,  and  he 
could  not  foresee  that  those  "well-meaning" 
people  would  also  be  responsible  for  the 
present  frightening  and  frightful  Increase  in 
crimes  from  which  this  nation  is  now  suffer- 
ing. Some  "well-meaning"  jjeople  believed 
that  people  accused  of  crime  needed  protec- 
tion from  overzealous  policing  authorities, 
but  some  of  the  "well-meaning"  people  were 
the  Judges  in  our  courts  who  made  new  rules 
so  favorable  to  criminals  that  it  is  difficult 
and  occasslonally  impossible  to  convict 
known  felons.  The  leniency  was  applauded  by 
the  worst  kind  of  citizens — ranging  from 
sneak  thieves  to  criminal  gang  leaders. 

The  powers  given  to  labor  leaders  e.Ntended 
in  some  cases  to  gangsters  who  had  seized 
labor  union  control,  some  of  whom  are  now 
more  powerful  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress.  These  people 
demonstrate  their  power  by  closing  down  en- 
tire industries,  regardless  of  national  interest, 
"They  have  closed  entire  public  utility  sys- 
tems and  kept  them  closed  until  they  were 
granted  some  utterly  inequitable  demands. 
The  politicians  gathered  votes  for  themselves 
when  they  refused  to  prevent  the  seizure  of 
private  property  by  union  men  until  the  in- 
ordinate demands  of  tinlon  racketeers  were 
met,  even  when  such  demands  led  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  vast  losses  to  both  Investors  and 
customers,  including  hospital  patients,  "Tlie 
politicians  did  not  foresee  the  time  when 
labor  leaders  would  use  the  same  methods 
to  invoke  strikes  among  organized  govern- 
ment employees  who  would  shut  down  every- 
thing from  schools  to  sanitation  districts  and 
even  obstruct  our  military  defenses  and  oper- 
ations of  our  courts.  The  pandering  poli- 
ticians have  been  hoisted  now  by  their  own 
petard ! 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  used  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  delay  the  recent  Maritime 
strike.  One  hour  before  the  strike  was  de- 
clared, he  called  on  Ixith  parties  in  the  dis- 
pute "'to  resolve  this  matter  and  to  do  so 
immediately."  He  stated  that  a  55-day  port 
strike  four  years  ago  cost  the  nation  almost 
$1  billion  m  export  losses,  and  said.  "We  can- 
not pay  that  price  again,  or  even  risk  being 
exposed  to  the  danger," 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  powerless  to  stop  a  group  of  men  who  take 
such  actions  against  the  public  welfare,  re- 
gardless of  the  President's  declaration  of  the 
danger  which  had  cost  our  country  .so  much  in 
a  previous  strike,  who  can  say  what  may  hap- 
pen next?  How  long  will  the  public  suffer 
such  savagely  ruthless  punishment  without 
demanding  that  there  be  a  return  to  consti- 
tutional pyower  and  abolishment  of  these 
shameful  malpractices? 

In  New  York  City,  public  welfare  recipients 
now  approach  10  per  cent  of  the  population; 
more  money  is  spent  on  welfarism  than  is 
spent  to  support  education,  health,  housing, 
policing,  and  the  courts — Just  as  President 
Roosevelt  predicted  when  discussing  welfar- 
ism in  1935. 
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As  predicted  for  many  years,  welfarism  in 
the  United  States  has  been  extended  by  our 
politicians  to  welfarism  for  the  entire  world — 
to  our  former  allies,  our  former  enemies,  aud 
neutrals,  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last 
election,  57  per  cent  of  our  citizens  who 
voted  were  opposed  to  the  welfarism  which 
leads  to  local,  state,  and  nation<il  bankruptcy. 
The  Presidential  candidate  who  said  that  if 
we  were  worried  about  the  federal  .spending 
u])  to  now  he  would  show  u.s  .some  new  rec- 
ords received  the  votes  of  'well-meaning  " 
people,  aud  every  beneficiary  of  the  welfare 
votes  and  the  leniency  toward  the  crlminhl 
elements.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
good  citizens  did  not  vole  because  they  lelt 
It  has  become  lmpo.ssible  to  obtain  a  con- 
servative and  constitutional  vlcttiry  m  view 
of  the  socialistic  [iromlses  oi  the  oppo.sulon. 

CRIMINALS   ARE   GROWING    VOTJNOET? 

Congressman  Glenn  C.  Cunningham  of  Ne- 
braska, addressing  the  Speaker  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  gave  this  shocking 
report  on  crime  based  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Jtistlce.  and  recent  F.B  I.  and 
Public  Healtli  Service  figure.':: 

"Three-quarters  of  all  arrests  for  crime  in 
the  United  States  each  year  are  people  under 
25  years  of  age  The  greatest  cliis-s  of  crlm- 
inais  in  the  IJnlted  States  are  15  years  of 
age.  and  the  second  greatest  cl,>ss  arc  16  year 
olds  One  thousand  and  five  hundred  teen- 
agers a  day  are  afflicted  with  venere.Tl  disea-^e 
Rape  in  the  United  States  has  incre:i-sed  61 
per  cent  since  1960,  and  this  rat.p  rose  7  per 
cent  from  1966  to  1967  nationwide.  What  Is 
worse,  the  rate  of  forclljle  rape  in  our  major 
cities  Increased  12  per  cent  from  1966  io 
1967.  This  is  a  fire,  and  ob.soenity  and  por- 
nography are  gasoline  that  Is  spla-shed  on 
this  fire  at  the  rate  of  100  million  pieces  nt 
objectionable  m.sterlal  a  year  through  the 
Po.it  Office  Department. 

"Crime  ;s  then  largely  a  youth  problem 
and  becoming  more  so.  The  15-to-24-year-old 
group  is  the  fi-.stest  growing  part  "f  tlip  p^'p- 
ulation.  The  growth  of  crime  is  much  fftster 
than  the  growth  of  our  jxipulatlon.  but  the 
problems  that  our  youtli  are  liavmg  :.re  part 
of  the  nationwide  crime  problmi  If  v.e  are  to 
.start  solving  the  crime  problem  we  must 
start  with  the  problems  young  people  have, 
Tlte  problem  of  adolescence  Is  for  the  mast 
piirt  lidjustlng  relationships  to  the  opposite 
sex  and  these  rrl.aionshlp.s  .ire  being  twisted 
by  the  free  distribution  of  obscenity  and  the 
greed  of  smut  merchants.  Tlie  curse  of  very 
young  lives  is  'obscenity  ' 

Obscenity  inflames  the  curiosity  of  the 
young  and  their  Imagination.  Most  ob.scene 
materials  are  directed  at  the  very  young 
Smut  m.iUers  pav  a  very  hlgli  price  for  the 
names  of  youngsters  in  the  12  to  14  age 
bracket  It  :.<■.  a  f:reat  'vvrong  Ijecause  it  pre- 
sents membpr.":  of  the  oppo.^ite  sex  as  subjects 
for  physical  .satisfaction  only.  In  addition, 
member?  of  the  opposite  se.x  are  presented 
lis  masochistic  creatures  who  can  only  re- 
spond to  crueltv." 

.^fter  hearing  such  a  well-documented  in- 
dictment of  increasing  juvenile  i-rime,  what 
good  citizen  would  believe  that  Congress  did 
not  take  prompt  action'!' 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  ,subsldlzed 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  but 
many  of  such  mothers  have  sluiwn  no  interest 
in  and  take  no  care  of  their  chikiren  Federal 
minimum  wage  laws  ha\e  wiped  nut  oppor- 
tunities for  young  untrained  people  to  take 
Jobs,  and  many  capable  men  are  kept  from 
t)btalnlng  employment  because  of  union  re- 
strictions, from  which  there  is  no  sure  ap- 
peal. The  most  powerful  newspaper  in  the 
country  reports  millions  of  dc>:iarF  are  stc^len 
by  collusion  between  government  i-inpioyees 
and  joble.ss  people  In  New  "iVirk  City,  which 
cotilci  not  continue  if  politicians  did  not 
benefit  from  the  chicanery  A  lew  years  ape, 
there  were  many  unions  in  New  York  City 
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which  did  not  have  a  single  UMk  or  Puerto 
Rtcan  member;  there  are  Stfll  many  which 
have  none  And  yet  the  politicians  try  to 
blame  this  condition  on  employers — who  are 
barred  from  employing  non-union  workers. 
The  fact  that  such  monopolistic  powers  are 
unconstitutional  seems  to  be  overloolced  by 
the     well-m.eaning"  friends  of  the  people 

Boys  from  wealthy  families  whose  parents 
forbid  them  to  drive  cars  have  found  out  how 
easy  It  Is  uri  steal  one — and  often  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  do  so  After  stealing  cars. 
It  Is  inevitable  that  they  are  started  on  the 
way  to  a  criminal  career  People  on  relief,  be- 
cau.se  they  do  not  want  to  work,  spend  their 
time  searching  for  homes  to  r^ib  and  use 
e-.  ery  other  possible  means  of  acquiring  other 
peoples  property  TTiere  are  actually  thou- 
sands of  welfarers  who.  in  the  Jargon  of  the 
criminals,  spend  their  time  "casing  Joints." 

WELFAKI    ABUSES 

Mt-n  with  l.irge  families  working  for  low 
salaries  are  urged  by  government  employees 
to  get  a  divorce  In  this  way  they  are  told 
how  they  cm  keep  all  their  earnings,  and 
their  wives  and  children  will  be  immediately 
put  on  relief  They  also  tell  theni  that  If  they 
live  In  a  different  place,  they  can  continue 
their  ref^tions  wirh  their  wives  And  the 
governm«Bt  employees  who  urge  such  actions 
are  seldom  brought  to  task  for  their  part 
m  such  Illicit  and  pernicious  practices. 

Some  state  legislatures  passing  welfare  laws 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  payments  were  re- 
stricted fo  bona  fide  citizens,  and  so  pro- 
Mded  th.it  new  residents  in  the  state  would 
receive  no  pajTnents  until  a  stated  period  of 
residence  had  been  established  One  court 
decided  that  this  was  not  C(jnstitutlonal. 
that  any  new  resident  could  immediately  re- 
ceive the  maximum  benefits  That  decision 
started  a  big  migration  even  though  the 
case  has  not  vet  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  where  it  is  pending 

On  January  21st  of  this  year,  newspapers 
reported  that  a  Mississippi  woman  with 
twelve  children  had  moved  to  New  York 
"solely  to  take  advantage  of  high  relief  pay- 
ments." She  expected  to  receive  $745 
a  month — *f;40  more  than  the  »105  a  month 
she  received  In  Mississippi  She  appealed  to  a 
trial  examiner  ippolnted  by  the  State  De- 
partment ot  Welfare,  but  her  claim  was 
rejected  und-^r  the  State  Social  Service  Law 
because  she  "came  Into  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  public  assistance."  and 
therefore,  was  "undeserving  and  Ineligible 
for  welfare  " 

The  woman  Is  living  with  a  daughter  who 
haa  two  children  ,ind  Is  receiving  S462  a 
month  In  emergency  aid.  When  the  lawvers 
get  through  arguing,  and  :f  welfare  Is  re- 
fused, the  woman  will  continue  to  receive  aid 
until  plans  can  be  made  for  her  return  to 
Mississippi. 

In  addition  to  the  welfare  payments,  the 
state  has  to  pay  legal  fees  for  legal  counsel 
to  the  Indigents.  No  information  Is  given 
about  the  fathers  of  the  children  involved 
in  this  case  It  Is,  however,  a  well  itaown 
fact  that  many  men  desert  their  families, 
which  then  become  supported  by  welfarism. 
The  added  tax  burdens  to  honest  people  who 
earnestly  work  for  a  living  become  discourag- 
ing to  many,  who  finally  switch  from  work 
to  welfare  When  children  are  abandoned  by 
their  legally  responsible  parents,  they  slip 
Into  slums  and  ghettos  faster  than  "well- 
meaning"  people  can  wipe  )ut  ;iuch  blots  on 
o'ar  community  s  conscience. 

Henry  Taylor  tells  us  that,  although  I968's 
crimes  increased  16  per  cent  over  1967.  ar- 
rests increased  only  4  per  cent,  and  convic- 
tions decreased  8  per  cent.  Do  we  need  more 
proof  that  our  nation  is  going  rapidly  from 
bad  to  worse ^  Is  there  any  hope  of  change 
for  the  better^ 

Yes.  there  is  hope'  In  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, President  Richard  Nixon  did  not  advo- 
cate  more   welfarism    He   spoke  only  of  an 
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honest,  \intirliig  effort  ro  return  to  peace  In 
all  the  world,  to  reduce  ou*  crime  rate,  and 
to  bring  our  people  together  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  any  other  condition  If  we 
don  t  hang  together  this  time,  remember 
Ben  Kranklln  s  warning  that  we  may  all  even- 
tually hang  separately 
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PREACHING  DOCTRINES  OF  HATE, 
VIOLENCE.  BURNING.  AND  KILL- 
ING AL1.EGED  TO  BE  FINANCIALLY 
PROFITABLE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday    Apnl  ;.  1969 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels.  Eldiidtje  Cleavers— 
and  other  preachers  of  hate  ar.d  vio- 
lence— are  reported  to  be  finding  it  ex- 
tremely rewarding  financially  to  pursue 
these  doctrines 

It  has  been  .said  that  a  wide  variety  of 
student  clubs,  organizations,  and  well- 
to-do  and  middle-class  citizens  are  con- 
tributing .sizable  amounts  of  money  to 
further  these  actlvist-s'  cause.< 

Ray  Cromley.  of  the  New.spaper  Enter- 
prise As.sociation.  has  written  a  .syndi- 
cated column,  "Ray  Cromley  Says  Spout- 
ing Hate  Is  Now  Profitable  Career,"  in 
the  RaleiMh  Ret;lster.  Becklev.  W.  Va  .  on 
March  24.  1969 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Cromleys  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Spotrrt.vc  Hate  Is  Now  Profitable  C\reer 
By  Ray  Cromley  i 

Washington  —One  of  the  anomalies  of 
American  life  is  that  It  Is  sometimes  very 
profitable  Indeed— financially — to  be  a  shout- 
ing, cursing,  rabble-rousing  enemy  of  The 
Establishment. 

For  some  time  now,  men  studying  the  most 
violent  of  I  he  campus  confrontations  have 
noted  that  time  and  again  the  same  men  and 
women  are  present  as  organizers  and  agit- 
prop leaders  These  Inevitably  seem  to  have 
the  funds  they  need 

The  same  ability  to  come  by  money  Is  seen 
among  some  men  who  travel  from  slum  to 
slum  preaching  violence  and  riots 

Becuuse  of  this  coincidence,  detailed  stud- 
ies are  being  undertaken  to  determine  how 
thrte  promoters  secure  the  sizable  amounts 
of  money  that  some  of  them  seem  to  spend. 

These  studies  have  already  brought  some 
curious  facts  to  light. 

Take  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  who 
in  1967  moved  from  slum  to  .slum,  preaciung 
a  doctrine  of  hate,  violence,  burning  aiir 
killing 

Carmlchael  spoke  at  one  Texas  tinlver- 
sity  for  a  $5,000  fee,  at  another  for  $2,500. 
For  a  round  of  appearances  In  Honolulu  he 
w.is  paid  $1,000.  A  talk  In  Chicago  netted 
him  $500  Students  at  a  university  In  Mas- 
sachusetts paid  Carmlchael  $1,000  for  a  talk. 

For  perlrxls  In  1967,  C.irmlchael  spoke 
from  three  to  four  times  a  week  In  the  first 
five  months  of  that  year  he  sfxjke  at  more 
than  40  colleges  for  fees  which  frequently 
ran  from  S500  to  $1,500  and  more.  On  one 
occasion  at  least,  as  noted  above  he  drew 
$5,000 

Or  take  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  who  also  has 
preached  a  doctrine  of  hate 

Cleaver,    a   leader   of    the   Black    Panthers 


and  notorious  for  his  assaults  on  women, 
has  received  upward  of  $75,000  for  his  writ- 
ings 

In  a  numt)er  of  universities,  student  hate 
groups  have  captured  control  of  student  as- 
!i<x-latlon  funds,  used  them  as  pay-offs  for 
their  "troopjs  " 

Some  of  these  men  have  acquired  an  ex- 
pertise in  .securing  funds  from  a  wide  va- 
riety  of  student   clubs  and   organizations 

There  is  a  fourth  source  of  funds  for  the 
professional  student  activist  and  "burn, 
babv.  burn"  racial  hater. 

Sizable  amounts  of  money  In  uital  are 
donated  by  wealthy,  well-to-do  and  upper- 
mlddle-class  men  and  women  to  activists 
who  want  to  Tear  the  system  down,"  some- 
times with  no  Idea  of  what  they  want  in  Ite 
place 

Some  of  the  donors  are  themselves  mem- 
bers of  The  Establishment  and  personally 
hf.id  positions  of  considered  pxslltlcal,  eco- 
nomic or  social  power 

Others  have  inherited  fortunes,  big  or 
small 

Some  among  the  activist  groups  have 
found  a  wav  to  gain  funds  for  themselves 
and  their  followers  m  the  loose  controls 
resulting  trom  the  skyrocketing  growth  of 
government  and  private  experimental  so- 
cial programs 

It  Is  now  quite  clear  from  the  studies  to 
date  that  some  participants  have  profited 
considerably  from  the  campus  and  slum 
riots  which  have  caused  disruption  and  suf- 
fering for  so  many. 

This  Is  in  no  way  to  imply  that  any  ex- 
cept a  small  minority  of  students  and  slum 
rioters  falls  In  this  category.  This  column 
is  about  a  hard  core  of  rather  cvnlcal  men 


A  BILL  TO  EASE  THE  UNEQUAL  TAX 
BIRDEN  AND  CLO.SE  T.\X  LOOP- 
HOLES 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE.  JR. 

'  'K    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  March.  31.  1969 

Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducint,'  a  cumprehfii.sive  tax  reform 
bill  entitled  the  Wa«e  Harner'.s  Eco- 
nomic Independence  Act.  At  a  time 
when  the  average  lower  and  middle- 
income  families  are  feeling  the  pressures 
of  the  rising;  cost  of  li\1nt,'.  .spiralinR  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  and  a  pos- 
sible surtax  extension,  we  need  a  com- 
prehensive letiislative  prou'ram  desi^'ned 
to  correct  present  inequities  m  the  Fed- 
eral tax  .system  by  redistributing  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

Every  day.  Mr.  S[x>aker,  I  receive  doz- 
ens of  thoughtful  letters  from  concerned 
citizens  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Mich- 
igan. They  are  law-abiding  citizens  who 
work  hard,  pay  their  taxes,  and  supjjort 
their  Government's  efforts  both  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  this  Nation  and  to 
assist  the  welfare  of  our  citizenry.  They 
do  not  mind  paying  their  fair  share  in 
taxes  but  feel  the  unfair  weight  of  an 
unequal  tax  burden  when  the  Govern- 
ment .slaps  on  a  surtax  to  'raise  needed 
revenue  and  arrest  inflation."  yet  con- 
tinues to  let  many  extremely  wealthy 
people  and  businesses  slip  through  exist- 
ing loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  to  escape 
paying  their  .share  in  taxes. 

This  is  one  reason  why.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   am    today    introducing    a    bill    which 
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would  both  help  to  ease  this  unequal  tax 
burden  now  carried  by  low-  to  middle- 
income  families  and  single  persons  and 
would  close  several  special-interest  tax 
loopholes. 

When  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  conduct  hearings  on  tax  reform  pro- 
posals in  preparation  for  introducing 
widespread  tax  reform  legislation,  I 
hailed  this  decision  as  a  major  break- 
through for  the  average  American  fam- 
ily. At  that  time,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  expedite  its  action  because  I  believe 
that  the  10-percent  surtax  was,  and  still 
is,  a  poor,  stopgap  substitute  for  long 
overdue  tax  reform.  After  speaking  with 
several  of  our  colleagues  who  sit  on  that 
committee.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  it 
is  likeli'  that  we  will  see  some  tax  reform 
legislation  come  out  of  the  committee 
this  year.  I  strongly  support  the  commit- 
tee's efforts  and  merely  wish  to  add  my 
own  proposals  to  the  ones  they  are  now 
considering.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  digest  of  my 
bill  follows  1 

WACr-EARNERS    ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCE    ACT 

Title  I.  (An  Increase  In  personal  annual 
exemptions  to  $1,000,  for  taxpayer,  spouse, 
,'ind  dependents;  and  blindness  of  taxpayer 
and  spouse)  from  the  present  $600.  The  pres- 
ent annual  exemption  Is  grossly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  attempting  to  pro- 
vide selves  and  family  with  the  necessities  of 
life. 

( Exclusion  from  taxable  Income  of  certain 
reimbursed  moving  expenses)  In  addition  to 
present  deductions  relative  to  expenses  of 
moving  household  goods  and  personal  effects, 
this  provision  would  provide  deductions  for 
house-hunting  oxpen.ses.  temporary  living 
expenses,  costs  of  selling  the  former  residence 
rit  the  old  work  location,  and  attorney  fees 
and  other  expenses  Incident  to  the  purchase 
of  the  new  residence. 

(ExcUislon  from  taxable  income  of  Interest 
on  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds)  where  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  aggregate  of  such 
interest  and  the  price  paid  for  such  bond  Is 
less  than  the  purchasing  power  of  the  price 
paid  for  such  bond. 

Title  II.  (Education  tax  credit)  designed 
to  help  cope  with  the  rising  cost  of  college 
education  The  m.axlmum  credit  would  be 
$325  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  paying 
51.500  annually  for  tuition,  fees,  books, 
equipment  and  supplies. 

(Tax  rredit  to  ease  the  burden  of  local 
property  taxes  on  homeowners)  and  the 
equivalent  liability  of  rentpayers.  Credit 
would  be  given  for  a  percentage  of  local 
property  taxes  which  exceed  five  percent  of 
a  taxpayer's  net  income  and  a  similar  credit 
for  tenants  b.Tsed  on  25  percent  of  their  rent. 
Title  II.  I  Extends  head  of  household  bene- 
fits to  cert.Tln  .«ir.clp  persons),  to  help  alle- 
\iate  the  present  inequitable  tax  burden  on 
these  persons. 

Title  IV.  I  Provides  a  deduction  for  the 
cost  of  transportation  required  as  a  result  of 
a  physically  handicapping  disability,  and  a 
personal  exemption  for  the  disabled).  Offsets 
the  inequities  in  income  taxation  which  dis- 
criminate against  the  severely  handicapped. 
Title  V  (Repeal  of  the  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise taxi  on  passenger  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers 

Title  VI.  (Tax  relief  for  senior  Americans), 
to  make  tax  exempt  the  first  $5,000  in  in- 
come for  people  65  and  over. 

TifZe  VII.  (Reduction  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gasi  wells 
(  presently  27' J   "  i  to  15  percent. 

Tttle  VIII.  (Elimination  of  the  14-polnt 
Western  Hemisphere  deduction),  a  tax  privi- 
lege utilized  primarily  by  the  oU  and  gas 
industry.  A  tax  incentive  program  designed 
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to  Infuse  capital  into  emerging  countries  is 
substituted. 

Title  IX.  (Modification  of  the  capital  gains 
treatment  of  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dent.) Under  the  present  law.  considerable 
capital  gain  escapes  income  tax  completely 
when  transferred  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other through  bequests.  This  provision  would 
tax  such  transfers  as  gifts  as  transfers  in 
trust  are  currently  taxed 

Title  X.  (Repeal  of  the  multiple  surtax  ex- 
emption.) The  multiple  exemption. is  used  by 
single  enterprises  and  their  subsidiaries  to 
avoid  tax  liability. 

Title  XI.  (Effective  date  )  This  bill  will  be- 
come effective  six  months  after  enactment  or 
at  the  start  of  a  new  Fiscal  Year,  whichever 
time  occurs  first. 
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their  hostile  homeland  into  any  of  the 
various  countries  which  openly  welcome 
them.  Thus  raci.<;m  and  oppression  .--till 
haunt  mankind  and  on  the  holiday  of 
Pas.sovcr  the  meaning  of  freedom  mu.'t 
once  again  be  re-examined. 

It  is  with  a  great  .sense  of  respect  that 
I  extend  to  the  brave,  tenacious  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith  a  happy  and  a  healthy 
Passover.  Let  us  pray  that  in  years  to 
come,  the  Jewish  people  and  those  all 
over  the  world  will  finally  be  free  of  op- 
pression and  repression.  Hag  Same'  ah! 


PESACHi   YEAR  5729 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  Wednesday  night,  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  the  observance  of  the 
festival  of  Passover  will  begin  for  the 
Jewish  people  all  over  the  world.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  Jewish  family, 
gathered  together  for  the  traditional 
Passover  service  and  meal,  called  the 
seder — which  literally  means  order — 
will  ask  the  first  question : 

Why  is  this  night  different  from  all  other 
nights? 

The  oldest  member  of  the  uroup  will 
then  supply  the  answers  which  are  faith- 
fully recorded  in  the  Haggadah.  The 
Haggadah  is  the  book  which  tella  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Exodus  in  which 
Moses,  following  the  orders  of  God,  led 
the  Israelites,  who  were  slaves  in  Egypt, 
out  of  the  land  of  tiondage  through  the 
desert  and  into  the  Promi-sed  Land. 

In  the  ceremonial  .seder,  it  is  explained 
that  bitter  herbs  arc  dipped  into  sundry 
mixtures  and  eaten  as  a  reminder  of  the 
bitterness  that  the  ancient  Israelites 
were  subjected  to  while  they  were  slaves 
in  the  Egyptian  land.  To  remind  the 
participants  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  forced  to  flee  from  Egypt, 
matzoh  is  served.  Matzoh  is  flat,  unleav- 
ened bread  similar  to  that  which  the  Is- 
raelites baked  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  sun 
and  were  compelled  to  subsist  on. 

In  our  modern  world  of  today,  the  mes- 
sage of  Passover  is  still  a  relevant  one. 
Today,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  are  still  .strugclins  to  maintain 
both  their  identity  and  their  being  in 
the  face  of  Arab  hostility  and  terrorist 
activity.  What  more  poignant  example  of 
the  modern  day  lack  of  freedom  can  be 
exhibited  than  the  intolerable  way  the 
Iraqi  Jews  are  presently  being  treated. 
These  people  are  virtual  hostases  in  a 
country  which  will  not  allow  them  free- 
dom and  peace  in  other  lands.  They  have 
been  denied  their  civil  liberties,  boycotted 
by  their  fellow  countrymen,  deprived  of 
their  jobs  and  sources  of  income,  and 
denied  their  right  to  attend  universities. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recently  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  would  urge 
the  Iraqi  Government  to  allow  their  Jew- 
ish people  the   right  to  emigrate  from 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  address  on  conglom- 
erate merger  investigations  before  the 
section  of  antitrust  law  of  the  .American 
Bar  -'^.ssociation  m  Washington.  DC.  on 
Thursday,  March  27.  1969.  My  address 
follows  1 

CONGLOMERATF.    MfRC.FR    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  opportunity  to  .-peak  at  this  Spring 
Meetlne  of  the  .'Antitrust  Law  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  .Association  :s  most  welcome. 
Change  is  in  the  air  in  antitrust  Forty  seven 
years  m  Congre.ss  has  taught  me  to  expect 
change.  Change  m  fact  may  be  our  only  con- 
stant. I  never  thought  tliat  I  would  see  the 
day,  liowever.  when  the  business  community 
would  be  pleading  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  an  investigation  of  business.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  i;as  resulted  from  the 
merger  practices  of  .some  of  our  lending  cor- 
porations, particularly  the  tactics  of  some  of 
the  so-called  conglomerate  corporations 

From  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  .ibovit 
corporate  Taiders"  and  "buccaneers."  There 
.are  even  worse  adjectives  used  to  describe 
take-over's  from  nonwilliiig  managements. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find  In  1968 
there  were  4,462  merger  announcements,  and 
this  was  a  50  percent  increase  from  the  2.975 
announcements  in  1967.  There  were  2,442 
manufacturing  and  niinlng  mergers  consum- 
mated in  1968.  wlv.eh  was  1'..  times  the  1967 
level  and  3  times  the  1960  level.  Tliese  merg- 
ers and  proposals  X-n  merge  Involved  hun- 
dreds of  cities  acrass  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States 

But  not  only  iias  the  rate  of  merger  activ- 
ity assumed  m.assive  proportions,  the  force 
of  the  merger  movement  comes  from  our 
:.\rgest  corporations.  In  1966,  101  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of  $10  mllllcn  or  more,  in- 
volving a  total  of  1-4  1  blJlion  were  acquired. 
In  1967.  there  were  169  .■^uch  large  corpora- 
tions acquired,  accounting  for  total  assets  of 
S8.2  billion.  In  1968.  192  corporations  of  this 
size,  totaling  a?sets  of  $12  6  biihon  were  ac- 
quired. According  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 82  percent  of  the  mergers  In  1968 
were  prod;ict  extension  conglomerate  or  ether 
conglomerate. 

Now  what  happens  In  these  mergers''  Fre- 
quently corporate  headquarters  are  moved 
from  a  small  or  medium  sized  city  to  a 
metropolis.  Local  management  is  removed  or 
subordinated  to  outside  interests  Civic  lead- 
ers familiar  with  community  needs  may  be 
replaced  with  profesflona!  managers  whose 
concern  is  with  the  problems  of  a  profit  and 
loss  statement,  and  who  have  little  time  or 
interest  for  the  problems  of  local  school 
boards,   municipal   and   covmty   government, 
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community   charity,    looai    real    e«.  __ 

adequate  policing  of  crime,  and  to  teXvXbina 
to  other  civic  disruptions  manlfeat  through- 
out the  itLnd. 

Employees  may  And  unfamiliar  faces  acroaa 
the  barK.tining  table  Their  opponenta  may  b« 
straii«ers.  uiiaympatnetic  to  local  conditions, 
who  attempt  to  resolve  all  differences  in  a 
corpor.ite  mold  made  for  other  unions  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Local  banks  lose  lonff  standing  accounu 
as  i,  distant  corporate  hea^lquarters  Eissumes 
flnanclai  direction.  Local  .a«v  nrm.s  and  ac- 
counting Arms  that  have  served  the  acquired 
company  for  years  And  they  have  lost  irre- 
trievable business 

These  effects  are  nationwide  They  generate 
complaints  in  every  Senators  State  and  in 
every  Representative  s  District  News  media 
throughout  the  land  And  subject  matter  for 
stories  that  fall  upon  a  svmpalhetlc  audience 
Is  there  any  wonder  why  coiporate  mergers, 
particularly  conglomerate  mergers,  have 
sparited  an  unprecedented  number  of  In- 
vestlgaMnns,  which  Involve  many  functions 
of  the  Oovernment.  at  the  national  leveP 

There  are  a  tcital  of  eight  Investigations 
underway  Before  the  elections  In  1968.  con- 
glomerate merger  Investigations  had  been 
announced  by  three  antitrust  groups— the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee 

Since  July  I.  1964.  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  under  Senator 
Hart,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Senator 
Hruslca,  has  collected  a  wealth  of  Information 
on  mergers  and  other  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  economic  concentra- 
tion in  American  Industry  since  World  War  11 
Senator  Hart  s  longstanding  study  comprised 
seven  volumes  of  hearings  up  to  April  7.  1968. 
and  It  Is  continuing 

On  March  18,  1968  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslons  annual  merger  report  noted  that 
•Merger  activity  in  1967  experienced  the 
sharpest  Increase  In  modern  Industrial  his- 
tory '  Aa  a  result,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  my  good  friend  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  the  FTC 
on  July  2,  1968.  adopted  a  resolution  to  In- 
vestigate the  long-run  consequences  of  the 
merger  movement,  particularly.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  cf  conglomerate  mergers  The 
FTC's  investlcatlon  Into  what  manv  fear  Is 
a  pervasive  restructuring  of  basic  American 
industry  has  been  underway  since  that  date 
On  October  9  1968.  I  announced  that  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  under  my 
direction,  in  the  91st  Congress  would  under- 
take a  comprehensive  studv  Into  the  eco- 
nomic signiflcance  of  the  current  conglom- 
erate merger  wave  Mv  press  release  notes 
that  although  the  Subcommittee  is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  economic  or  legis- 
lative conclusion.  It  may  be  that  the  tradi- 
tional standards  of  the  antitrust  laws  against 
mergers  and  combinations  may  need  reevalu- 
atlon  in  the  light  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical effects  of  Conglomerate  mergers. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  apprehensions 
concerning  the  slgnltlcance  of  conglomerate 
mergers  have  come  to  a  head  There  are 
criticisms  from  every  side  and  investigations 
have  proliferated. 

!  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ,,n  February  8,  1969.  announced  an 
inquiry  Into  conglomerate  ownership  of 
broadcasting  stations 

2  On  March  6.  1969.  Hamer  H  Budge 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunisslon  stated  that  the  merger  move- 
ment In  the  last  four  years  had  developed 
strong  Ananclal  Implications  that  were  of 
Increasing  concern  to  his  agency,  particularly 
the  use  of  debt  securities  and  bank  loans  to 
finance  acquisitions  Mr  Budge  stated  that 
the  wave  of  conglomerate  mergers,  and  the 
Ananclal  methods  used  In  company  take- 
overs involved  long  term  risks  that  If  un- 
controlled, could  possibly  bring  about  an 
economic  collapse. 
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These  views  were  endorsed  by  his  pred- 
eres,sor  at  the  SEC  Emanuel  P  Cohen.  Mr 
Cohen  supports  advance  flUng  of  take-over 
bids  and  asked  for  amendments  which  would 
require  corporatlon.s  making  take-over  bids 
to  disclose  their  Identity,  corporate  Inten- 
tion, and  sources  of  funds. 

3  President  Robert  W  Haack.  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  Issued  warnings 
against  the  use  of  long  term  warrants,  debt 
securities  and  bank  loans  In  mergers  and 
corporate  takeovers  On  February  21  1969,  a 
letter  advised  all  presidents  of  listed  com- 
panies that  the  NYSE  would  examine  pro- 
posed Issues  even  more  Intensively  and  under 
certain  clrrumstances  would  deny  the  ap- 
plication, and  might  even  consider  delisting 
the  company.  On  February  26.  1969,  Mr 
H.iack  emphiislzed  this  concern  and  pointed 
out  that  in  January  1969,  a  total  of  106 
companies,  almost  ill  of  which  were  listed 
on  the  NYSE,  were  Involved  In  one  way  or 
another  In  tender  and  exrhange  ofTers  Trad- 
ing activities  In  these  Issues  aggregated  over 
40  million  shares  In  January,  some  15  per- 
cent of  the  overall  activity  for  the  month 

4.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
under  Chairman  Wilbur  D  Mills.  In  Its  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  tax  revision,  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  tax  law  provisions 
that  encourage  conglomerate  mergers  On 
March  12.  1969.  the  Wavs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee heard  representatives  of  the  SEC  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  PTC,  and  numer- 
ous private  witnesses,  on  the  need  for  tax 
reform  that  would  change  the  deductibility 
of  interest  payments  on  debentures  used  in 
mergers,  and  to  limit  the  tax  deferral  per- 
mitted in  Installment  reporting  of  gain  I 
understand  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
win  report  a  bill  that  will  reduce  tax  bene- 
Ats  that  encourage  corporate  mergers.  I  en- 
dorse this  objective  Over  the  vears  I  have 
sought  changes  In  tax  law  .so  that  antitrust 
objectives  would  be  reinforced  and  not  di- 
minished. Adjustments,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
duce tax  benefits  that  encourage  corporate 
mergers.  I  feel,  necessarily  would  be  bene- 
Aclal. 

5.  While  corporate  mergers.  Including  con- 
glomerates, have  ranked  high  In  the  Antl- 
'rust  Division's  contlnulnc  enforcement  pro- 
gram. In  February  the  Antitrust  Division  be- 
came more  actively  concerned  with  ■pure" 
conglomerates.  The  new  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust.  Richard  W  McLaren, 
has  announced  an  Intention  to  challenge 
these  mergers  under  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act 
This  development  Is  one  that  I  have  long 
encouraged  Failure  to  use  Its  force  against 
conglomerates  neglects  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act's  objective  to  preserve  a  competitive  sys- 
tem. Prom  Its  inception,  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act  was  conceived  as  an  instrument  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  economic  concentration 
Its  purpose  was  to  forestall  the  evil  of  undue 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few— to  retain  local  control  over 
the  forces  of  industry. 

The  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  iH 
Rept  No.  1191.  8Ist  Congres.?,  Isl  session  i  Is 
explicit  It  states  the  law  applies  to  all  types 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions,  vertical  and  con- 
glomerate as  well  as  horizontal  which  have 
the  spe<Maed  effects  of  substantially  lessen- 
ing c<impetltlon  .  or  tending  to  create  a 
monopoly-  The  House  acted  first,  and  passed 
Celler-Kefauver  on  August  15.  1J)49  In  all  the 
time  until  final  passage  on  December  29.  1950. 
It  was  always  clear  that  the  amendment  was 
not  limited  to  horizontal  mergers  of  competi- 
tors or  vertical  mergers  between  suppliers  and 
customers  The  Celler-Kefauver  Act  reaches 
all  mergers  that  may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In 
any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the 
countrv  What  could  be  more  deadening  to 
competition  than  a  "ba-slc  restructuring  of 
American  Industry'  in  which  absentee  man- 
agers determine  the  destiny  of  thousands  of 


workers  in  hundreds  of  communities  by 
analysis  of  monthly  profit  and  loss  report*? 
Restructuring  of  American  Industry  by 
definition  will  substantially  affect  competi- 
tion in  some  cases  It  must  necessarily  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  Some  corporate  leaders  aver  as 
much.  Fortune  magazine  reports  that  Pred 
Sullivan.  Chairman  of  Walter  Kldde  &  Co. 
has  stated  that  going  conglomerate  is  "the 
American  way  of  business"  .ind  will  soon  be 
obligatory"  for  all  United  States  business. 
Indeed.  Nicholas  Salgo,  head  of  the  Bangor 
Punta  conglomerate  Is  cjuoted  :us  predicting 
that  In  ten  years  there  will  be  only  200  ma- 
jor Indu.strlal  companies  In  the  United  States, 
all  conglomerates   '  ' 

While  I  believe  It  Is  clear  that  the  Celler- 
Kaufauver  .^ct  in  an  appnsprlate  case  applies 
to  a  pure  conglomerate  acquisition — It  Is  not 
clear  that  the  Act  Is  adequate  to  correct  all 
conditions  that  may  result  In  public  Inlury. 
That  Is  the  rea.'^on  for  the  Hou.'^  .■\utltrust 
Sutacommlttee'.s  Investigation. 

We  aim  to  find  out  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: If  a  multi-industry  company  merger 
does  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws'  Is  there 
any  effect  that  nonetheless  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected by  legislation? 

To  an.swer  this  question,  a  wide  spectrum 
of  information  Is  required  Each  of  the  eight 
Investigations  now  underway  will  provide 
insight  on  the  ba.sis  of  its  own  '■peclalty  and 
responMbllltles.  "nie  results  irom  each  will 
be  mutually  uselul  and  complementary. 

The  technique  used  In  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittees  Uv.estleatlon  Is  to  examine 
In  detail  specific  merger  tran.^actlr.ns  of  a  se- 
lected sample  of  conglomerate  corporations 
This  technique  will  produce  factual  case 
studies  that  Illustrate  1 1)  motivation  for  the 
merger  transaction  and  i2)  management  ef- 
fects and  efficiencies  after  the  merger  trans- 
action. 

A  problem  that  arose  early  In  the  investiga- 
tion—and  which  still  persists— Is  an  ade- 
quate definition  of  the  term  conglomerate  " 
Tlic  term  once  was  an  accolade  for  moder- 
nity, innovation,  and  success  Now  it  seems  to 
be  a  term  of  opprobrium  At  least  all  of  the 
companies  In  our  sample  .ire  TakUiR  pains  to 
establish  that  ihey  are  something  else.  May- 
be that  Is  because  someone  facetiously  said: 
"Conglomerate  has  become  a  dirty  word." 

Conglomerates  commonly  are  Identified  as 
companies  that  encompass  a  variety  of  indus- 
trial activities  that  serve  more  or  less  separate 
and  distinct  markets.  Many  companies  that 
are  not  popularly  considered  to  be  conglomer- 
ate, however,  are  diversified  multi-mdustrv 
operations.  General  Motors,  for  example.  In 
addition  to  automobiles,  makes  locomotives. 
refrigerators  and  washing  machines.  General 
Electric,  according  to  Fortune  magazine,  is 
engaged  in  14  business  categories  in  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classi/ication  Manual, 
IBM  Is  :n  8.  and  Dupont  is  in  9.  These  corpo- 
rations, however,  are  not  In  the  normal  course 
thought  of  as  conglomerate  corporations. 

Diversity  alone  does  not  sufflcientlv  identify 
.1  conglomerate  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  concepts  and 
practices.  Conglomerate  corporations  have 
good  features  that  may  provide  important 
benefits  to  the  public  ;is  well  .is  bad  practices 
that  need  to  be  curtailed. 

Harvey  H  Segal,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
suggests  that  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic may  be  found  in  the  manner  of  recent 
ttrowth  ■  Corporations  popularly  considered  to 
be  conglomerate  appear  to  be  corporations 
where  mergers  have  accounted  for  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  recent  ;isset  growth  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpora- 
Mon.  for  example,  had  assets   that  grew  by 
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more  than  $2  billion  In  the  period  1960-1967, 
and  mertters  accounted  for  more  than  a  third 
of  that  total.  Mr.  Segal  points  out  that  In 
1966-1967,  mergers  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  of  Litton  Industries' 
growth.  47  percent  of  Gulf  &  Western's,  69 
percent  uf  Textron's.  nearly  100  jjercent  of 
Martin  M.irletta's.  and  95  percent  of  Glen 
Alden's.  Mr.  Segal's  refinement  appears  to  be 
reasonable.  Perhaps  other  definitions  may 
dlsclo&e  themselves  ;is  appropriate  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee's  sample  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  diversification  con- 
sidered ;n  conjunction  with  popular  reputa- 
tion. Tlie  sample  consists  of  the  following  six 
companies: 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

Ling-Temco-Vought.  Inc. 

Litton  Industries,  Inc. 

Gulf  A;  Western  Industries,  Inc. 

National  General  Corix>ratlon. 

Leasco  Data  Processing  Equipment  Corpo- 
ration. 

ITT,  21st  on  Fortune's  Largest  Corpora- 
tions list.  Llng-Temco,  38th  on  the  list,  and 
Litton,  44th.  and  Oulf  &  Western,  135th,  are 
widely  recognized  lis  leading  examples  of  the 
conglomerate  pattern.  Omission  of  these  com- 
panies would  make  an  Investigation  In- 
complete. 

The  other  two  companies  are  much 
smaller,  and  younger.  They  are  the  products 
of  imaginative  and  aggressive  managements 
and  were  selected  from  a  number  of  likely 
prospects  because  of  their  acquisition  of  In- 
surance companies  and  banking  functions. 
Treatment  of  Insurance  company  reservea 
and  assets  demand  special  attention.  Sta- 
bility In  insurance  operations  mtist  not  be 
Jeopardized  by  a  financier's  enthusiasm. 

The  Subcommittee's  sample  should  pro- 
vide a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
good  as  well  ;ls  the  bad  features  of  con- 
glomerate organization.  Each  company  has 
developed  variances  in  policy  and  techniques 
In  their  growth.  There  are  wide  differences 
In  their  post-acqulsltlon  management  con- 
trols. 

In  one  respect,  the  companies  In  the  sam- 
ple are  similar.  In  all,  the  top  management 
central  figures  have  a  characteristic  youth 
and  .tggresfive  vitality.  They  seek  innova- 
tion, and  the  application  of  new  manage- 
ment concepts.  In  one  sense,  they  lead  an 
assault  against  much  which  Is  outmoded, 
inefficient,  and  timid.  They  disturb  the 
status  quo — .ind  to  the  extent  the  business 
world  has  l.tgged  behind  modem  technol- 
ogy—this .should  be  beneficial.  In  some  in- 
stances minnows  have  sought  to  swallow 
whales.   Such  a  process  Is  not  beneficial. 

A  iinal  word  about  our  investigation.  Let- 
ters of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  sample  com- 
panies on  February  18.  1969.  In  essence  these 
letters  -cueht  cooperation  In  the  production 
of  documents  The  Subcommittee's  schedule 
plans  'cr  receipt  of  documents  by  March  31, 
1969.  with  public  hearings  commencing  in 
May.  This  may  be  ambitious,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  requires  extraordinary 
effort  and  attention.  We  are  assured  full  co- 
operation by  The  companies. 

The  Subrcn-.rnlttee's  reqtiest  for  Informa- 
tion .^eeks  (locumentatlcn  to  be  found  in  the 
files  of  ! he  Lompanles.  Generation  of  new 
materials  Is  to  be  avoided.  The  letter  to  ITT, 
for  example,  states: 

"It  is  the  Subcommittee's  Intention  to  con- 
liuct  this  study  In  a  manner  to  avoid  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  Interference 
with  the  normal  routine  of  ITT  and  to  Im- 
pose a  minlmtim  burden  on  the  time  and 
effort  of  Its  officials,  personnel  and  facilities. 
It  is  hoped  that  virtually  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion requested  may  be  assembled  from  ma- 
terials presently  existent  .and  available  in 
the  files  of  ITT.  In  your  response  to  the  Sub- 
committee's requests,  we  wish  to  avoid  wher- 
ever possible  the  necessity  to  prepare  new 
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documents  or  materials,  or  to  prepare  elabo- 
rate presentations  that  duplicate  Information 
presently  available  in  another  format." 

In  general,  the  file  materials  sought  are 
the  Internal  records  that  the  top  manage- 
ment officials  utilized  in  decision  making  in 
merger  transactions  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964  through  January  1.  1969.  These 
records  will  provide  an  objective  record  of 
motivating  forces  at  work  in  each  trans- 
action. 

To  evaluate  management  techniques  and 
post  acquisition  efficiencies,  the  Subcommit- 
tee win  look  at  financial  records  and  [jer- 
formance  evaluation  records  of  management 
officials  responsible  for  operations  that  were 
acquired.  Qovernjnent  contractus  transferred 
by  the  acquisition  will  be  examined  to  evalu- 
ate post  acquisition  experience 

After  examination  of  these  matters  in  pub- 
lic hearings,  and  analysis  of  the  information 
developed  in  the  other  investigations,  we  will 
be  In  a  much  better  position  to  deal  with 
the  conglomerate  problem  If  needed,  mean- 
ingful amendments  to  tne  antitrust  laws  will 
be  able  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  KENNETH  KEAT- 
ING TO  FRIENDLY  SONS  OF  ST. 
PATRICK 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DII^KSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER*  and.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
t^xt  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Ken- 
neth Keating,  of  New  York,  at  tiie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater 

A  number  of  years  ago  It  was  my  extreme 
honor  to  be  asked  to  address  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  meeti.ig  on  St  Patrick's  Day.  It 
marked  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings 
of  my  life,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  Joining  with  these 
fine  people  In  paying  honor  to  their  patron 
saint.  It  might  seem  strange  to  Senators  that 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Goldwater  should  be 
so  enamored  of  the  Irish.  I  can  explain  by 
pointing  out  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  mother  who  had  some  Irish  blood  In 
her  veins. 

At  the  recent  celebration  of  this  annual 
event,  one  of  our  former  colleagues  and  a 
great  son  ol  St.  Patrick  himself,  Hon.  Ken- 
neth Keating,  of  New  York,  addressed  the 
dinner.  His  remarks  v.-ere  ro  entertaining  and 
to  the  point  that  I  asked  him  to  let  me  place 
them  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 

"Judge  Curran,  Reverend  Clergy,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  Your  ExceUenclee,  my  former 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  and  House,  former 
and  present  distinguished  members  of  the 
Establishment,  distinguished  guests — all 
Irish  or  would-be  Irish,  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
telling  a  llghthearted  Irish  friend  of  mine 
about  my  forthcoming  speech  before  the 
Friendly  Sons  down  here  In  Washington. 
'Ken',  he  said,  'I  can  see  the  scene  as  you 
stand  up  to  speak.  All  your  fine  Irish  friends 
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stand,  give  you  a  big  hand,  and  start  sing- 
ing "Stranger  in  Paradise!" ' 

'•  'Well,'  I  said,  'I  have  new?  for  you.  I'm 
a  card-carrying,  dues-paying  member  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  In  New  York  and  I  have  no  less 
valid  a  right  to  be  there  In  that  goodly  com- 
pany than  has  my  friend  BUI  Pay,  the  dis- 
tinguished Irish  Ambassador  whom  I  hopye 
to  tee  there.' 

"For  It  is  County  Wexford,  that  blessed 
little  enclave  of  the  Irish  heaven,  that  is  the 
ancient  tribal  homeland  of  the  Keatlngs. 
And  there  today,  in  a  spirit  of  pity  rather 
than  of  anger,  my  own  branrh  of  the  family 
is  known  as  the  Lost  Souls,  And  all  because 
one  of  my  Keating  ancestors  perversely  took 
a  left  turn  when  all  the  traffic  on  the  road 
to  salvation  was  moving  straight  ahecxll 

"Otherwise,  my  name  today  might  be 
Kevin  instead  of  Kenneth,  and  I  might  well 
be  celebrating  the  annual  Red  Mass  instead 
of  attending  It,  In  this  connection,  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  was  flattered  by  a  pi^jmlnent 
Catholic  layman  here  tn  Washlneton  who 
once  told  nie  that  he  was  Impressed  by  my 
close  facial  resemblance  to  my  deeply  es- 
teemed friend.  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  'In  fact',  he 
said,  'If  you  two  changed  clothes.  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  bet  that  you  could  pass  for  the  Cardi- 
nal and  he  for  the  Senator,' 

"  'Well,'  I  told  my  friend,  'that  might  be  so 
up  to  a  certain  point.  But  I'll  tell  you  when 
the  expose  would  come  .  .  "n  the  day  that 
Cardinal  Keating  celebrated  his  first  pontif- 
ical hlph  mass" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  once  Indeed  a 
priest.  .At  least  for  a  fleeting  second  or  two. 
Even  If  only  In  the  imaelnatlon  of  a  child. 
And  all  because  United  States  Senators  are 
given  to  wearlne  black  hoinburcs.  somber 
dark  overcoats,  and  white  scarves  It  wrvs  'n  a 
New  York  upstate  city  that  the  trans- 
moerlficatlon  took  place.  I  was  there  to  de- 
liver a  speech,  and  was  taking  a  brisk  walk 
down  the  city's  main  street  to  get  the  blood 
coursing  through  my  veins,  when  a  little  boy 
of  nine  or  ten  passed  me  by.  raised  his  cap 
respectfully,  and  said.  "Good  evening 
Father."  Now  that's  what  I  call  "instant 
ordination'! 

"And  I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  little 
Dennis,  age  8.  one  of  my  staunchest  sup- 
porters in  my  more  political  d.iys.  ot"  After 
my  election  to  the  Courts  of  .Appeals  Ills 
mother  wrote  me  the  story  of  Dennis'  devo- 
tion to  my  cause,  etc. 

"Mention  of  the  Red  Mass  a  moment  ago 
reminds  me  that  there  are  in  this  cotintry, 
as  you  know,  certain  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  with  a  missionary  zeal  to 
what  mliiht  be  called  the  de-valuation  of 
God.  It  seems  two  of  these  rheoloclans  of 
doom  were  present  at  a  Washington  cock- 
tail party  lone  of  those  hlghbai;-to-hlghball 
confront.atlons)  :  Well,  anyway,  these  two 
devaluators  were  .sad-faced  as  they  drank. 
Finally,  one  turned  to  the  other  and  said:  T 
tell  yo\i.  I  Just  can't  figure  It  out  The  harder 
we  light  in  our  cau.se,  the  more  we  .seeni  to 
lose.  After  years  of  effort,  we  finally  managed 
through  the  court  to  get  God  out  of  the 
schools  ,  .  .  but  now  look  where  He  is  for 
consultations!  ...  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White   House   every    Sunday.' 

'As  you  know.  New  York  City,  so  plagued 
with  problems,  so  hard  pressed  to  remain  a 
viable  urban  entity,  is  like  Wusliington — 
looking  for  salvation  in  home  rule.  Indeed,  a 
'ziove  is  already  afoot  to  give  the  city  h.ome 
rule  In  the  grand  manner  .  ,  .  by  liavlng 
it  break  away  from  the  St:ite  of  New 
York    and    teccme    itself   a    St\Xe    .  the 

51st  In  the  Union  But  I  have  an  Irish  friend 
in  New  York  who  goes  even  further  l.n  this 
.=ep;jratlst  movrment  Tlie  Irl.'.h  Im.ittin.ition 
always  files  at  a  higher  celling,  of  cn\ir?e. 
so  he  has  come  up  wTth  the  original  and 
provocative  nc'lon  of  cstabll.shlng  the  f.ve 
boroughs  of  New  York  .ss  a  separate  na- 
tion ,  .  .  sovereign  and  Independent.  As  I 
say,   the   Irish   think  big.  And  I  must  con- 
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f-s«  that  the  more  he  detailed  the  advan- 
i<ig(^  ot  such  a  move,  the  more  exciting  and 
attractive  It  appeared  to  be 

Now,  the  first  problem  was  to  find  a  suit- 
able name  tur  the  new  natiun  My  friend 
gave  some  consideration  to  the  name  Fun- 
landla  but  this  seemed    i  bit  too  whim- 

sical ro  he  picked   the  sober,  more  dig- 

nified, yet  wholly  fitting  name  of  Atlantic* 

■  Just  to  cit*  an  opening  advantage 
this  new  nation  of  Atl.\ntlCM  would  Instantly 
require  the  appointment  of  some  115  am- 
b;vssadurs  and  other  diplomatic  officials 
Think,  said  my  Irish  friend,  how  this  would 
cut  down  uiicniployment  among  the  very 
rich' 

•Still  on  the  diplomatic  level,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  P.)pe  Paul  would  be  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  infant  nation,  and  to 
send  a  Papal  Nuncio  to  Manhattan.  As  for 
the  present  clerg>  of  .New  York  City,  many 
would  enjoy  a  sudden  mass  elevation  to  the 
purple  upper  altitudes 

"But  since  New  York's  chief  troubles  are 
ec  )n  )mlc.  it  Is  In  this  area  that  nationhood 
wou'.d  really  pay  off  The  concelver  of  At- 
lantlca  tells  me  that  the  first  policy  move 
would  be  to  put  the  bite  on  our  great,  rich 
and  powerful  neighbor  to  the  west  .  .  .  the 
United  Stales  of  America  This  would  Involve 
a  visit  of  state  to  Washington  on  the  part 
of  President  Lindsay  or  King  John 

depending  on  what  form  the  new  govern- 
ment takes  And  after  President  Nl.xon  greets 
him  at  the  airport  .  and  after  the  parade 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  two-power 
conference  could  convene  over  a  friendly 
drink  and  discuss  the  prime  Item  on  the 
agenda     Aid   to  over-developed   nations 

"And  once  on  Its  fiscal  feet,  think  what  a 
rosy  future  would  lie  In  store  for  the  new 
nation  Defense  budgef  What  for''  Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  .AUantlcas  powerful 
neighbor,  the  USA.  would  have  to  guarantee 
Its  defense  in  the  event  of  threats  from 
without  Although  my  Irish  friend  does  con- 
cede that  there  might  be  need  of  a  token 
army  .  .  in  case  of  any  attempted  take- 
over bv  Oovernor  Rockefeller! 

■  And  one  last  pwlnt  that  he  brought  to  my 
attention  was  the  Inviting  prospect  of  recip- 
rocal tarlfl  agreements  with  other  powers. 
Think,  he  said,  of  a  trade  arran^ement  wnth 
Ireland  that  would  cut  the  price  of  Old  Bush- 
mill's In  half  and  bring  the  liquid 
therapy  of  Guinness  to  those  in  direst  need 
of  It. 

"Now  that  I've  mentioned  Old  Bushmill's, 
it's  only  fair  that  I  give  equal  time  to  John 
Jameson,  so  let  me  tell  you  the  story  of 
SI:  lemas  O'Donnell 

"Most  men  lift  a  glass  now  and  then 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  sociability  or 
thirst  .  but  Shaemas  literally  drank  for 
a  living  He  was  a  wiiiskey  taster  for  that  fine 
old  firm  of  John  Jameson.  Now.  it's  an  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  Shaemas  loved  his 
work 

"He  was  the  first  man  at  the  task  In  the 
morning  and  the  last  to  leave  the  dlstlllerv 
at  night  And  Shaemas  was  one  of  those  rare 
creatures  who  make  their  work  a  hobby.  In 
brief,  he  ta.sted  whiskey  above  and  bevond 
the  call  of  John  Jameson  The  charitable 
might  say  ol  Shaemas  that  his  Imbibing 
wasn't  so  much  a  vice,  as  a  virtue  that  got  a 
little  out  of  hand. 

"Well,  as  one  might  suspect,  with  the 
passing  years  of  both  currlcular  and  extra- 
curricular whiskey  drinking,  Shaemas  died 
a  sudden  death.  A  beautiful  death,  some 
tender  souls  called  It.  for  at  the  time  the 
glass  was  at  his  lips,  and  he  had  the  laeatlflc 
look  on  his  face  Now  his  widow,  Ellen,  was 
a  most  sensitive  woman,  and  she  was  deeply 
worried  about  how  Shaemas'  obituary  would 
read  She  wanted  to  send  copies  of  the  news- 
paper account  to  Shaemas'  close  relatives  in 
America,  and  it  would  be  an  eternal  shame 
U  the  obituary  came  out  with  the  truth      .  . 
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that  Shaemas  had  died  ot  the  drink  So  she 
sought  out  a  newspaper  T'-poT'er  who  was 
an  old  pub  companion  of  Shaemas  and  con- 
fided to  him  her  problem.  Have  no  fear. 
Ellen.'  said  the  reporter.  Im  writing  the 
obil  myself  MI  have  Shaenins  goini?  out  in 
glory,  and  with  no  taint  whatever  on  his 
proud  nnme  '  And  so  it  was  When  Shaemas' 
friends  rend  the  obituary,  they  could  hardly 
recognize  their  old  pal 

His  pa-s-slng  sounded  like  a  lo.ss  not  Just  to 
his  family  and  John  Jameson,  but  to  the 
nation  A  funeral  wreath  of  praise,  the  story 
was  bedecked  with  tine  words  ilke  dedi- 

cation, assiduity,  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
family  and  friends  And  Shaemas  was  Iden- 
tified not  as  a  whiskey  taster,  but.  euphe- 
mutlc.illy.  as  a  memt>er  of  John  Jameson's 
quality  control  stair.  However,  what  grati- 
fied and  comforted  his  widow,  Ellen,  the 
most  was  the  final  line  of  the  story  the 

final.  t)eautlfui  line  Mr  OEKinneU's  death 
was  attributed  to  overwork 

"We  live  today  in  an  age  of  communica- 
tion The  world  has  been  wired  for  sound. 
If  not  understanding  Words  and  images  even 
fall  like  rain  from  tile  sky  .  Irom  the 
satellites  m  space  to  let  peoples  talk  to 

peoples  on  a  kind  of  cosmic  party  line  But 
the  great  paradox  and  pity  is  that  the  sci- 
ence of  communicating  lias  so  far  out- 
stripped the  art  of  communicating  ,  that 
the  means  of  conveying  thoughts  are  so 
much  more  sophisticated  and  inspiring  than 
the  thoughts  themselves  In  a  word,  the  ine- 
diiun  shames  the  message  For  we  are  so 
often  served  an  electronic  menu  of  banali- 
ties platitudes,  and  carefully  phrased 
nothings.  Fatuity  and  poor  ttiste  debase  the 
ciilna».'e  of  expression  and  in  kind  ot 
a  linguistic  Gresham's  Law  bad  talk  drives 
out  rhe  liood  Now  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause I  want  to  dwell  a  moment  on  one  of 
the  manlfo4d  gifts  that  the  good  Lord  be- 
stowed on  the  Irlsii  I  speak  of  their  won- 
drously  rare  gemus  for  ennobling,  gracing 
and  vivifying  the  art  of  communication 
for  making  words  sing  and  dance  as  no  other 
people  can.  In  fact,  it  Is  completely  true  . 
and  no  blarney  to  say  that  the  Irish 
don't  speak  in  black  and  white  .  tliey 
speak  In  living  color  Even  when  they  teach 
the  truth  to  do  the  twnst,  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  lovely  dance' 

■'.^nd  their  wnv  with  words,  is  a  wealth 
that  the  Irish  never  hoard  .  so  that  our 
li'e,  no  less  than  our  language,  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  tongues  and  pens  of  Eire, 

"Of  course,  there's  sometimes  mischief  and 
malice  in  Irish  humor  .  .  but  what  good's 
a  fine,  sharp  rapier  If  ynii  don't  give  a  thrust 
with  It  now  and  then.  You'll  think  of  many 
examples  but  I  myself  am  thinking  now 

of  the  old  trishmm  Sean  O'Sulllvan  being 
consoled  on  his  deathbed  by  his  parish 
priest.  Father',  said  Sean.  It's  too  late  now 
to  change  the  record.  It's  all  marked  down 
Either  I'm  going  to  heaven  or  I'm  going  to 
heir  Then  he  sighed,  and  a  soft  light  came 
into  his  eyes  But  whether  its  heaven  or 
hell.  Father,  theres  the  one  great  consola- 
tion   I've  got  friends  in  both  places!" 

"And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Irish  have 
brought  their  wit  no  less  than  their  skill 
to  the  field  of  sports.  I'm  reminded  of  the 
New  York  football  coach  of  Irish  ancestry 
who  spoke  in  an  upstate  New  York  city  be- 
fore a  woman's  club  on  tiie  subject  of  foot- 
ball The  ladies  were  eager  to  learn  the  fine 
points  so  they  could  at  least  understand 

their  husbands  and  .issure  domestic  tran- 
quility As  a  result  the  speaker  was  asked 
many  questions  Finally,  one  lady  got  up  and 
asked  him  Lf  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  split  end 
and  a  tight  end.  The  answer  came  like  a 
crack  of  a  pistol.  'About  five  martinis!' 

An  Irish-born  sports  reporter  was  cover- 
ing the  spring  training  camps  There  was  a 
Baseball  Players  Golf  Tournament,  and  our 
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reporter  walked  around  with  one  loursonie 
of  well-known  baseball  players  Now  in  the 
foursome  was  a  certain  star  outfielder  .  .  . 
we'll  call  him  Clarence  to  protect  him  .  .  . 
who  was  a  novice  at  golf,  as  his  game  clearly 
showed  He  was  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  and 
seemed  unable  to  do  anything  right  Except 
for  one  thing  When  his  shots  came  out  of 
the  woods  and  he  spent  most  ol  his  time 

there  .   they   were   things  of   beauty  .   .   . 

amazing  recovery  shots  Finally,  on  the  last 
hole,  as  tlie  others  stood  waiting  on  the 
green,  Clarence's  ball  came  lilgh  and  hard 
out  of  the  wcHXls  and  landed  within  a  foot  of 
the  hole.  At  this  the  Irlsli  sports  reporter 
threw  out  his  hands  and  broke  Into  a  broad 
grin 

"What  a  man,   that  Clarence!  His  drives 

.ire  swinging  bunts     .     his  irons  are  terrible 

and  he  L'ant  putt  .       but  I'll  say  this  !or 

the  i;uy  He's  got  the  greatest  throwing 

arm  in  gol."" 

"Now  If  It  Is  true  that  the  Irish  art  of 
communlcailon  Is  distinguished  above  all 
others  by  its  verbal  felicity  and  Us  wit,  this 
IS  by  no  means  the  full  story.  Let  us  not 
mistake  the  bouquet  for  the  brandy  nor 

the  :ragrance  for  the  rose  For  In  their  cen- 
turies-long dialogue  with  the  world,  the  Irish 
have  contributed  something  deeper  than 
words  something  richer  tiian  liunior 

something  rarer  ihan  cliarm    I  speak  of  the 
sacred  i-on'opt  th^.t  has  run  :ike  a  thread  of 
gold    through   the   tapestry  of   Irish   history 
the  concept  of  ttie  dignity  of  man 

"It  is  a  concept  that  grows  as  natur.iUy 
oiit  of  the  faith  implanted  by  Saint  Patrick 
.is  the  shamrock  grows  out  of  tlie  grass  lie 
once  trod  For  what  is  the  dignity  of  man 
but  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  his  Maker 
a  refiection  in  faces  and  hearts  of  the  eternal 
truth  that  man  is  a  unique  creation  on  this 
earth  .  a  spark  in  its  darkness  .  an  im- 
mortal among  mortal  creatures 

"Since  tile  days  of  the  sainted  Patrick  Ire- 
land has  held  this  truth  before  the  world  like 
a  bunner  Beaten  to  its  knees  so  long  bv  ilie 
hammering  fists  of  adversity  and  oppression. 
It  found  deep  in  Its  soul  the  strength  to  rise 
again  to    rise    and    mike    come    true    a 

deathless  dream. 

"Yes.  history  tried  to  shape  Ireland  from 
without  .  .  .  h\n  Ireland  shaped  history 
from  withm  and  It  was  In  its  sense  of 

the  innate  dignity  of  man  that  it§  greatest 
force  lay. 

"This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  Ire- 
lands  dialogue  with  the  world  .  .  of  what 
a  land  so  small  has  communicated  to  a 
world  so  vast.  Yes.  it  may  well  be  .said  that  in 
freedom"?  long  story  the  Irish  have  done  more 
than  write  their  own  pages.  Indeed,  they 
iiave  illuminated  tlie  manuscript  ol  human 
history  .  .  made  it  glow  with  tlielr  God- 
granted  gifts  of  soul  and  heart,  mind  and 
muscle. 

"In  this  context  let  m.e  say  that  one  could 
not  read  our  dear  friend  Eddie  Poiiiard"s  story 
of  the  Friendly  Sons — a  story  done  so  beauti- 
fully .  .  with  Eddie"s  rare  touch  and  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  Immriise  and  In- 
delible contributions  of  the  Irish  to  the  crea- 
tion and  growth  of  our  own  United  .States. 
Ireland  was  there  with  Waslungton  .  .  . 
when  the  bleeding  was  done  .  .  .  when  free- 
dom was  won  And  Just  as  they  were  pres- 
ent at  the  birth  of  the  nati:m.  so  liave  the 
sons  of  Eire  tjeen  among  the  (Teat  build- 
ers of  the  dream  that  Is  .^merlc.^  ...  a  part 
of  Its  spirit  and  .sinew  for  two  hundred  vears. 

'And  so,  tonight,  we  Friendly  .s.  ns  u'litner 
here  .  .  as  the  nations  Prlfiuily  Sons  liave 
gat!iered  since  1781  ...  to  rt'iiniuber  who  we 
are  .  .  to  remember  the  saints  and  heroes 
and  poets  who  have  made  vis  proud  of  who 
we  are  .  .  .  proud  of  a  little  emerald  home- 
land that  puts  a  mist  in  your  eye  .it  the  men- 
tion .  and  proud  of  a  people  wlio  have 
given  this  world  so  much  .  .  .  why?  Because 
they  had  so  much  to  give." 
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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS:    NO  EASY 
SHORTCUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  deeply  concerned 
over  our  Nation'.s  continued  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  we  must  not  overlook  the  po- 
icntial  and  «ro\vinc  danser  of  U.S.  over- 
commitment elsewhere. 

We  have,  accoiding  to  i-eliable  reports, 
slowly  built  up  our  military  forces  in 
Thailand  to  50.000  men.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  our  entanclcment  in  'Vietnam 
besan  with  much  fewer  American  per- 
sonnel. It  will  be  futile  to  welcome  the 
end  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  been  sowing  the 
seeds  of  an  equally  tiagic  conflagration 
t'l-sewhere. 

The  following  aiticle  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  C.  L.  Sulzbei-ser,  points  up  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  to  Tliailand, 
and  the  Thai  Government's  expectation 
that  a  considerable  number  of  U.S.  troops 
will  remain  on  its  soil,  if  and  when  peace 
comes  to  Vietnam: 

FoRFICN     .^FF.MRS:     No    E.\SY    SHORTCTTTS 

iBy  C    L.  Sulzberger) 

Bangkok.-  The  process  of  American  mili- 
tary disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia  may 
take  fully  as  long  as  the  process  of  American 
military  engagement.  An  example  why  is 
Tliailand. 

This  country  lias  been  our  ally  fifteen 
years  It  feels  W.ishingtons  obligations  here 
represent  a  sep.arate  undertaking  from  the 
commitment  m  Vietnam.  No  matter  what 
settlement  is  eventually  achieved  at  the 
Pans  talks.  Bangkok  expects  continuation  of 
American  responsibilities  to  Thailand. 

TTiere  was  no  local  exultation  when  Wash- 
ington began  negotiations  with  Hanoi  on  a 
basis  plainly  removed  from  any  position  of 
all-out  strength.  Nevertheless.  Bangkok  pre- 
fers to  believe  assurances  that  no  .Southeast 
.\sian  peace  will  be  accepted  which  doesn't 
[jrovide  for  this  country"s  security, 

UNGERS    ST.^TEMENT 

Ambassador  Leonard  Unger  recently  stated : 
"We  want  not  only  to  re-establish  peace  in 
Vietnam  but  to  end  Communist  violations  of 
tlie  19G2  settlement  in  Laos.  We  insist  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  cease  their  policy  of 
aggression  against  their  neighbors,  and  leave 
in  peace  the  peoples  of  continued  "U.S.  um- 
brella toward  Laos  and  Thailand  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam."' 

The  Thais  interpret  this  statement  and  the 
tenor  of  their  conversations  with  Washing- 
ton as  implying  that  any  Paris  agreement 
should  transcend  Vietnam  and  insure  re- 
gional t'uarantces.  Bangkok  fears  that  Hanoi, 
relieved  of  heavy  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam,  might  redirect  its  military  thrust 
across  Laos  to  Tliailand. 

AMER1C.\N    PRESENCE 

Certainly  there  Isn't  yet  the  slightest  hint 
♦hat  Wasliington  wants  to  reduce  U.S.  forces 
stationed  here — despite  the  prospect  of  a  cut 
In  war-torn  Vietnam  There  are  approximtely 
50.000  .'American  FoMlers  in  Thailand  where 
.-ome  $200  million  have  been  Invested  In 
buses  operating  under  the  Thai  flag  but  used 
against  Cnmmunists  in  Vietnam.  At  least 
half  of  the  U.S  air  missions  in  South  Viet- 
nam— Including  immense  B-52  bombers — fly 
from  Thailand. 

Some  Americans  argue  tliat  its  expensive 
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military  presence  here  could  Involve  the 
United  States  in  "another  Vietnam"'  tjecause 
of  counter-insurgency  operations  by  Tlial 
forces  against  their  own  small  guerrilla  move- 
ment. But  Bangkok  insists  it  can  handle  this 
problem  by  Itself  and  only  wishes  off  the 
danger  of  direct  foreign  invasion. 

IX  a  Vietnam  accord  finally  comes.  Bang- 
kok wants  to  feel  protected  while  it  studies 
the  way  peace  is  applied  hy  botli  Hanoi 
and  Peking.  It  sees  this  need  for  protection 
as  especially  desirable  wlien  Communist  uy- 
iiamlsm  now  dammed  up  m  South  Vietnam 
could  suddenly  be  released. 

Depending  on  liow,'  a  postwar  period  in 
Vietnam  might  go.  there  is  talk  of  initially 
keeping  a  maximum  of  perliaps  40.000  Amer- 
icans here  and  possibly  paring  the  figure 
down  to  5,000  should  regional  .--titbiliiy  de- 
velop. The  5.000  would  care  lor  Thai  bases 
under  the  SEATO  alliance 

Thus,  despite  discussion  in  the  U.S.A.  of 
total  withdrawal  from  the  .^sian  mainland — 
as  ultimately  desirable  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  ""dove"'  faction — tliere  is  no  t:\ich  dis- 
cussion liere.  Indeed.  Tliailand  hopes  no 
drive  by  an  emotional  American  public  opin- 
ion will  penalize  this  country  by  eventually 
depriving  it  of  protection  after  it  had  risked 
Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  anger  by 
Joining  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Even  the  vague  thought  of  .such  a  pullout 
would  have  immense  political  repercussions 
in  this  country.  Being  wary  and  experienced, 
Bangkok  is  clearly  considering  muiiinal  con- 
tingency plans  of  its  own.  It  has  indicated 
to  neighboring  Cambodia — neutral  but  hoe- 
tile  and  a  reluctant  host  to  Hanoi's  troops — 
a  readiness  to  renew  diplomatic  relations 
and  abandon  previous  territorial  claims.  It 
lias  also  expressed  willingness  lo  meet  with 
representatives  of   Peking. 

FAITH  IN  WASHINCTO.N 

Foreign  Minister  Tlianat  Klioman  ac- 
knowledges tlie  wisdom  of  rea.ssessing  Thai- 
land's world  position  .'^o  that  it  need  no  longer 
necessarily  "reckon  with  possible  U.S.  com- 
mitments." But  it  is  simply  not  belie\ed 
that  Washington  would  abandon  the  formal 
undertakings  it  has  assumed  here  Unlike 
some  other  capitals.  Bangkok  thinks  .'\mer- 
ica  meant  the  pledges  it  underwrote  on  the 
Asian   mainland   through   SEATO. 

Thailand  Is  therefore  not  only  ready  taut 
eager  to  have  U.S.  troops  stay  on  its  soil 
even  if  and  when  peace  comes  to  Vietnam. 
This  doesn't  mean  on  the  present  l.irge  .'-cale. 
but  at  least  a  symbolic  caretaker  force  until 
it  is  certain  Southeast  Asia's  political  storms 
liave  blown  past.  Americans  who  wish  we 
had  never  stumbled  onto  this  continent 
are  discovering  there  is  no  shortcvit  out  that 
is  both  easy  and  lionorable. 
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the  air  traffic  In  and  out  of  Washington  It 
lies  on  tlie  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  and 
offers  somewhat  taster  access  to  the  capital 
than  Dulles  Internationa!  .Mrport  once  tlie 
p.xsseiiger  is  on  the  ground. 

Dulles  is  al.so  in  Virginia.  As  .Sen  Byrd  said 
in  a  Senate  speech,  it  "was  built  .specifically 
to  provide  lor  tlie  day  wlien  National  became 
overcrowded,  .ind  it  Is  clear  tli.it  day  has  ar- 
med"". 

It  .irri\ed  some  time  ago.  as  many  Staun- 
tonians  and  otliers  residing  in  the  Upper  Val- 
ley who  fly  out  of  .Shen.iiidoah  Valley  Airport 
to  W;i,sliingUin  have  been  saying. 

Airline  demands  for  expansion  of  National 
wcju  some  sujiport  l.ist  year.  But  as  .Sen,  B\Td 
told  his  colle.igues.  architects  can  provide 
workable  plans  for  expanding  terminal  facil- 
ities but  ".ire  powerless  to  create  more  air 
space,  ;ind  tliat  air  space  Is  .ilarmlngly  full"'. 
That  It  is.  as  any  airline  pa.ssenger  with  Na- 
tional ..s  his  destination,  departure  or  trans- 
fer jiort  could  tell  "he  go\ernnient. 

Wliy  tiie  big  airlines  have  persisted  in  us- 
ing National  rather  than  Dulles  has  oeen  a 
puzzle  for  some  time.  The  Dulles  l acuities 
.ire  th..iroughly  modern,  the  skies  are  not 
crowded,  and  nelllier  arc  the  runways  or 
loading  bays  Good  lilghways  and  fast  public 
transport  h.ive  been  provided  But  refusal  'o 
make  the  siuft  ironi  National  has  resulted  in 
the  liaiidling  there  last  year  of  10  million  pas- 
.sengers.  although  the  rated  capacity  is  four 
million. 

Congress  should  not  ..ppropri.ile  funds  for 
expansion  of  National  Airport,  especially 
when  huge  public  funds  went  into  construc- 
tion of  Dulles  to  accommodate  the  Increased 
traffic  foreseen.  Tliere  are  grave  risks  to  life 
in  tiie  crowded  skies  over  National ^a  fact 
which,  coupled  with  a  turndown  by  Congress, 
the  expense  and  public  dissatlsf.iction.  should 
force  airlines  to  restudy  tlielr  traffic  patterns 
.md  transfer  a  heavy  ■. olume  of  their  business 
to  Dulles 


DON'T  EXPAND  NATIONAL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-inted 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
entitled  ""Don't  Expand  National."  pub- 
lished in  the  Staunton,  Va..  Leader,  of 
March  21,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't    Expand    National 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  D-Va..  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  his  opposition  to  expansion 
of  National   Airport,   which  carries  most  of 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  GREECE, 
MARCH  25.    1821 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NF.W     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tur<iday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
of  Gi"eek  ori?:in  ai"e  amonj;  our  :iio.-t 
valued  fellow  citizens.  They  have  con- 
li"ibuied  .substantially  to  our  economy 
and  our  civilization, 

Gieek  ideals  of  liberty.  Greek  thought. 
Greek  literature,  and  Gieek  art.  are 
:oundat!on  .stones  of  An^erican  nviliza- 
tioii.  The  people  of  Hellenic  ext'.'action 
among  us  today  ai"e:  our  esteemed  Vice- 
President.  Spif.o  T.  Agnew:  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana.  .Joh:;  BR.^f..f;r.i.«iS : 
the  Representative  from  Noi"th  Carolina. 
Nicholas  GALiri.i.KAKis:  the  Representa- 
tive from  Maine.  Pf.ter  Kyros:  and  'he 
Rep!"e.sentat!ve  from  Peniisylvania.  Grs 
Y.'^TROx:  friends.  neit;hbors,  associates. 
and  coUeaKues. 

Greece,  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
was  a  valiant  defender  ol  freedom  aiid 
democracy  with  the  United  Slates  and 
our  allies  durifi:;  World  War  II  and  dur- 
ing the  ci"itical  period  thereafter  when 
the  thieats  of  totalitarian  oppression 
within  Greece  were  lepuised. 

Greece  .-tands  icady  today  as  always, 
to  deter  the  imperialistic  designs  of  Com- 
nuinist  lorcc.-<  in  order  to  ;ireserve  liberty 
and  democracy  and  it  is  appropriaic  that 
we  fittingly  honor  the  Greek  people  who 
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In  modern  times  won  their  Independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  March  25. 
1821. 

In  New  York  City,  the  annual  Greek 
parade  commemorating  the  148th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
will  take  place  Sundav  afternoon. 
May  18. 

Seated  in  the  gallery  of  Conere.s.s.  on 
Tuesday.  March  25.  was  Miss  Greek  In- 
dependence of  1969.  Eugenia  Bookas 
from  Hemp.stead.  N  Y  .  the  tjeneral  chair- 
man of  tt.e  Greek  parade  and  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Amencan-Hellenlc 
Societies  of  Greater  New  York  Pericles 
J  Lantzounis.  and  president  of  the  St. 
Paul'.s  Society,  Eastern  Orthodox  of  the 
Police  Department.  City  of  New  York. 
Lt    Peter  L    Philios 


RAILRO.AD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
SUBSIDIES 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    Mf'NTA.VK 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Apr:l  1.  1969 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  8  is  addressed  to  the 
recent  request  of  the  railroad  industn.- 
for  subsidies  to  operate  passenger  service. 
The  Star  editorial  writer  refers  to  the 
"highly  inflated  '  losses  claimed  by  the 
railroads  and  to  the  fundamental  need, 
prior  to  deciding  the  subsidy  Issue,  of  a 
"definitive  study  to  determine  the  role 
rail  passenger  service  should  play  In  the 
Nations  overall  transportation  pro- 
gram—a study  of  the  type  proposed  to 
Congress  by  the  ICC  last  year  ' 

Mr  President.  I  endorse  the  Star  s  po- 
sition and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editonal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rail  Passenger  Service 
The  nation's  railroads  have  suggested  a 
Pi.\n  uccier  which  ihe  taxpayers  would  .sub- 
sidize money-lo6ing  passenger  trains  which 
the  rai:r';iads  are  forced  to  operate  under 
orders  or  the  Interstate  ComineT>x  Conuxils- 
slon 

The  railroads  once  fought  hard  tor  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  ICC  to  eliminate  their 
hopelessly  unprofltable  ajid  unused  passen- 
ger trains  That  authority,  won  In  1958.  en- 
ab;ed  the  railroads  to  avoid  continual  battles 
wit^  state  regulatory  agencies  every  time 
a  Uttle-used  -rviln  wa^s  to  be  discontinued. 

Now  the  ICC  has  gotten  tough,  and  wants 
the  rii:ri>.id.s  to  put  fort,h  more  persuasive 
pr.K.f  when  they  seeic  to  end  passenger  5erv- 
Ice  And  -A  hen  iume  railroads  found  that  the 
ICC  Wouldn't  .Uways  accede  to  their  requests 
to  discontinue  passenger  trains,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  downgrade  tJiose  trains  to  the  point 
Where  jnly  the  hardiest  tra-.elers  would  use 
them. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  even  'he 
cost  of  operating  passenger  trains  remains 
a  mystery — and  this  is  a  Key  p»olnt  In  the 
rallr<.>ads'  p.-oposal  The  Industry  would  have 
the  preseii;  low  level  jf  paS6eiii.;er  service 
subsidized  on  what  appears  to  be  the  so- 
called  fully  allocated  method  of  figuring 
coeto.  fn^er  th-s  complicated  -vccounting 
prijcedure  p.irt  jt  all  railroad  operating  coeti) 
Is  allocated  to  the  passenger  service  and 
highly  Loilated  lueses  result. 
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Thu.'*  what  the  rallrnad-i  really  are  .laylng 
Ifl  that  either  the  taxpayer  should  subetdlze 
service  which  often,  trrnugh  not  In  all  (^a^es, 
iB  .'!hf>ddy  on  'he  hauls  of  highly  Inflated  lose 
claims-  about  taiw  million  a  year — or  the 
Industry  should  be  allowed  to  end  whatever 
passenger  services  It  choosee 

Obviously,  neither  l.s  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion. 

One  part  of  the  rallrortds'  pruposal  makes 
sense  that  the  Depiirtment  of  Tninsporta- 
tlon  be  emp<:>wered  to  buy  new  passenger 
equipment  and  malntrtln  a  pot>l  from  which 
rallri>Ril«  o-'uld  rent  It  This  would  enable 
the  rii:r'*<l.s  to  srrap  much  of  their  pre«;ent 
equlpnuMit  iiid  offer  the  public  a  smoother 
ride  iin  newer  cars    But  far  more  l,s  needed. 

Wh.it  Ls  ner««;iT>-  first  Is  a  definitive  study 
to  determine  the  role  rail  passenger  service 
should  play  In  the  nation's  over-all  trans- 
portation program — a  .study  of  the  type  pro- 
posed to  Congress  by  the  ICC  last  year 
It  waa  lobbied  to  death  by  the  railroads 
because  It  '*ouId  have  included  a  moratt>rlum 
of  *orts  on  discontinuing  the  '.lu-t  pas-senger 
trains  between  major  cities  pending  oomple- 
Uon  of  the  stvidy 

If  the  .study  Is  made  and  If  It  shows  that 
efficient.  e<-ononucal  ser.lce  will  draw  passen- 
gers to  the  railroads,  the  way  .should  be 
opened  for  a  cooperative  government-indus- 
try piiui  that  Ideally  would  Include  not  only 
new  equipment  but  government  aid  In  sub- 
sidizing losses  to  some  extent  on  wliat  would 
then   be   txtUy   a  public  service. 


Apnl  1,  1969 


SPIRIT  OP  "1776" 


SELECTED  READING  LIST  CONCERN- 
ING BLACK  SOCIAL  RE\'OLL'TION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wtsco.vsi.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    Apnl  1.  1969 

Mr  K.ASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Library  Student  .Association  of  the  Uril- 
versity  of  Wisconsin  .has  drawn  up  a  se- 
lected list  of  paperback  literature  con- 
cerning the  black  social  revolution.  The 
as.sociatlon  has  done  this  In  the  hope  of 
providing  a  basis  for  better  understand- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  facing 
our  country  today. 

The  list  follows: 

The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  by  Gordon  W  .All- 
port   Doubleday,  1958 

Black  Power-  The  Politics  of  Liberation  in 
America,  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Charles 
V    Hamilton    Random  House.  1967 

Soul  on  Ice.  by  Eldrldge  Cleaver.  Dover, 
1968. 

The  3ouls  of  Black  Polk,  by  W  E  DuBols 
Elssays  and  short  stories  Pawcett.  1961  (Orig- 
inally written  In  1903  ) 

Invisible  Man,  by  Ralph  Ellison  Novel. 
Signet.  1952 

The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  by  Prantz 
F.mon  Grove,  1968. 

Nigger,  by  Dick  Gregory  Autobiography. 
E  P  Dutton,  1964 

Black  Rage,  by  William  H.  Grier  and  Price 
M  Cobb-s.  Banton.  1968, 

The  Shadow  That  Scares  Me.  by  Dick  Greg- 
ory. Short  comments    Pocket  book.   1968 

Rebellion  in  Newark  Official  Violence  .and 
Ghetto  Response,  by  Tom  Hayden.  Ventage, 
1967 

Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here,  Chaos  or  Com- 
munity, by  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Beacon. 
1968. 

Death  .it  an  Early  .\ge,  by  Jonathan  Kozol. 
Bantam  Books.  1961. 

Malcolm  X  Speaks,  by  Malcolm  X  Speeches. 
Grove.  1965. 

The  .\utoblography  of  Malcolm  X.  Grove, 
1965. 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Apnl  l.  1969 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  .Amertcans  express  their  patri- 
otism and  respect  for  the  heroism  In 
.American  history  in  many  ways.  On 
Sunday.  March  16.  the  play  "1776" 
opened  Its  doors  to  the  public.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times,  the  au- 
dience gratefully  responded  with  pathos 
and  emotion,  not  only  to  the  musical 
and  lyrical  talents  of  Its  author,  but  to 
the  .stoi-y  of  our  Nation's  birth. 

The  play  "1776"  is  a  Wstorlc  accoimt 
of  the  men  who  signed  and  constructed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
portrays  the.se  men  as  they  really  were — 
not  lofty  .statesmen  who  were  simply  per- 
forming an  academic  task,  but  men  with 
ordiiiary  shortcomings  united  in  their 
heroism,  love  and  desire  for  these  united 
states. 

The  Stat<?  of  New  Jersey  has  a  legion 
of  historic  monuments  to  remind  us  of 
the  days  of  1776  It  is  becoming,  and 
gratifying  to  mc.  that  the  man  who  gave 
birth  to  tills  play  Is  a  resident  of  Boonton 
Manor.  N.J.  His  name  is  Sherman  Ed- 
wards. Mr  Edwards  combined  musical 
talents  with  his  academic  background  to 
produce  "1776.  ' 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  this  special 
.American  and  the  spirit  which  he  will 
hopefully  create,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  comment  on  the  play  and 
the  man  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

:From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   18,  1969] 
Theater:     Spirited     "1776" — Founding    Fa- 
thers   Tale  Is  a  Happy   Mcsicai. 
I  By  Cllve  Barnes) 

THE    C.^ST 

"1776, '•  a  musical  M'.;3lc  .md  lyrics  by 
Sherman  Edwards:  book  by  Peter  Stone: 
based  on  a  conception  of  Sherman  Edwards: 
setting  and  lighting  by  Jo  Mlelzlncr:  cos- 
tumes by  Patricia  Zlpprodt:  musical  direction 
by  Peter  Howard:  orchestrations  by  Eddie 
Sauter:  musical  numbers  .staged  by  Onna 
White,  .xssoclate  to  Miss  White.  Martin  Allen; 
hairstyles  by  Ernest  .-^dlcr:  staged  by  Peter 
Hunt:  production  suage  man.ager.  Peter  Stem. 
Prcteiued  by  Stuart  Ostrow.  At  the  46th 
Street  Theater. 

John  Hancock.  David  Fr.rd. 

Dr.  Jo&iali  Bartlett.  Dai  Richards. 

John  .^d.-uns.  William  Daniels 

.'Stephen  Hojikins.  Ruv  Poule. 

Rocer  Sherman.  David  Vosburgh. 

Lewis  Morris.  Ronald  Kross. 

Robert  Livingston.  Henry  Le  Clair. 

Rev  Jonathan  Wltherspoon.  Edmund 
Lyndeck. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  Howard  Da  SUva. 

Jjhn  Dickinson.  Paul  Hecht. 

James  Wilson.  Emory  Bass. 

C.aesivr  Rodney.  Robert  Gaus. 

Col.  Thomas  McKean.  Bruce  Mac  Kay. 

George  Re.id.  Duane  Bodin. 

Samuel  Chase.  Philip  PoUto. 

Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ronald  Holgate. 

Thomas  JefTers^jii.  Ken  Howard. 

Joseph  Hewes.  Ch;irles  Rule. 

Edward  Rutledge.  Clifford  David. 

Dr.  Lyman  Hall.  Jonathan  Moore. 

Charles  Thomson.  Ralston  HIU. 


I 
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.^nd^ew  McNair.  William  Duell 
A  Leather  Apron   B  J   Slater 
Courier  Scoti  Jarvls. 
.Abitrail  Adams   VlrL-lnia  Vestoff 
Martha  Jefferson,  Betty  Buckley. 
On    the   face   of   It.   few   historic   incidents 
seem    more    unlikely    to   spawn    a    Broadway 
musical    than    that   solemn    moment    in    the 
history    of     mankind,     the    .signing    of     the 
Declaration    of    Independence     Yet     •1776.' 
.vhKli    iipened    Sunday    at    the    46th    Street 
I'heater      most      handsomely     demonstrated 
•hat  (H>ople  who  merely  iio  'on  the  face  (jf  if 
.ire  occa.sioually  ijutrageously  wronu.  Come  to 
ihlnk  >if  It    that  was  .il.^o  what  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  demonstrated,  so  there 
IS  a  readv  precedent  at  liarid 

1776.'  which  1  saw  at  one  of  its  critics^ 
;)reviews  on  Saturday  afternoijn.  is  a  most 
inking,  most  grippmt;  musical  I  recom- 
mend It  without  reservation  It  makes  even 
m  EngUshm.HVs  heart  beat  a  Uttle  bit  faster. 
This  IS  a  musical  with  style,  humanity,  wit 
.ind  passion 

The  credit  fur  the  idea  of  the  musical 
belongs  to  Sherman  Edwards,  who  has  also 
rontrlbuled  the  music  and  lyrics.  The  book. 
IS  by  Peter  Stdiie  best  known  as  a  Hollywood 
-creenwnter  The  two  of  them  hr.ve  done  a 
line  lob 

Mr  Edw;irds  and  Mr  Stone  have  found  a 
wonderliil  story  for  themselves  in  the  birth 
l);ings  of  .1  nation  Here  is  John  Adams  i  "ob- 
noxious and  disliked.'  as  everyone  is  agreed  I 
ni;hilng  for  Ins  dream  of  freedom,  the 
.ivuncular  Franklin,  lull  of  aphorisms 
plagued  by  gout  and  confident  of  the  good 
icport  of  history,  and  then  the  laconic  Vir- 
..rinlan,  Tliomas  Jetfer.son,  the  great  drafter 
of  independence,  who,  even  though  he  some- 
times plagiarized  John  Locke,  ■wrote  with  the 
eloquence  of  Justice  It  is  a  great  cast  and 
I  great  story. 

In  fairness,  my  person.-xl  comprehension  of 
American  history  is  probably  as  profound 
.IS  was  that  of  General  Burgoyne.  However,  it 
should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  authors 
iiave.  on  occasion,  bent  history  Just  a  little. 
Hie  general  thrust  of  their  story  is  undoubt- 
,-dly  honest,  but  here  and  there  one  or  tv^'o 
jiarrles  have  been  pcrh.ips  exaggerated  in  the 
interest    of    histrionic    accuracy. 

As  even  a  European  schoolboy  knows,  there 
were  56  sienatures  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, not  the  dozen  or  so  represented 
here  Assuredly  the  economics  of  the  theater 
are  to  blame,  and  this  is  a  license,  if  not 
poetic  i.t  least  practical. 

Then  again  — my  memory  could  be  wrong 
I, ere— I  belie-,  e  that  historians  consider  that 
Congress's  resolution  of  July  2 — all  signa- 
tures, amendments  and  holidays  to  the  con- 
trnry— was  the  really  vital  event.  Also  I 
wonder  about  the  .luthors'  treatment  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  the  Virginia  patriarch. 
n:ey  present  him  as  a  charming  ass.  and 
he  pawn  (  f  Franklin  who  sends  him.  In  May. 
)ack  to  V^irpinia  to  (zet  .i  resolution  through 
the  Virginia  Leeisl.iture  proposing  independ- 
ence. In  iairness  to  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Lee,  I  think  it  is  true  that  even  a  month 
before  that  lie  h.id  already  written  to  Patrick 
Henry  suggesting  that  independence  was 
,;bsoluicly  essential. 

What  only  is  impon:int  however,  is  that 
the  authors  have  really  captured  the  Spirit 
.if  '76.  The  fharactenzatlons  are  most  un- 
usually lull  for  a  mv.sical.  and  even  though 
the  outcome  of  the  story  is  never  in  any 
very  serioas  doubt.  •1776"  is  consistently 
exciting  and  entertaining,  for  Mr.  Stone's 
book  is  literate,  urbane  and.  on  occasion. 
very  amusing. 

For  the  music  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  Mr  Edwards  to  have  produced  a  pastiche 
of  Revolutionarv  tunes,  but  this  he  has 
studioiislv  avoided  There  is  admittedly  a 
flavor  here,  but  the  music  is  absolutely  mod- 
ern in  Its  sound,  and  it  is  apt.  convincing 
and  enj:vable 

■nie    authors    have,    bravely    perhaps    al- 
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though  in  the  event  it  seems  jjerfectly  nat- 
ural, omitted  any  cliorus.  so  that  absolutelv 
evervone  in  the  cast  has  a  significant  part 
to  piay.  This  offers  a  great  challenge  to  the 
actors  and  to  the  people  responsible  for  the 
staging  In  almost  every  respect  tills  is  ex- 
cellent, although  personally  I  lelt  that  ihe 
settings  by  Jo  Miel?:iner  were  very  disappoint- 
ing and  old-lashloiied  Here,  with  such  an 
•idventurous  music. il  was  .,n  opportunity  for 
.■>ome  outstanding  design,  but  it  was  an  op- 
porttinlty  missed 

Fortvinately  the  cnstunies  by  Patricia  Z\p- 
prodt  were  stylishly  appropriate— although, 
as  a  matter  of  accuracy,  virtually  cveryonr- 
should  have  been  m  wliite  wigs,  certainly  at 
'.he  signing — and  the  direction  by  Peter  Hunt 
,vnd  the  musical  staeliic  by  Onna  White  were 
both  faultless,  Mr  Hunt  has  encouraged  his 
.ictors  to  behave  precisely  as  if  they  were  in 
a  play  rather  tiian  a  musical,  and  Miss 
White"  has  most  adr<'itly  done  the  rest  Both 
ire  helped  by  a  great  cast 

William  Daniels  has  given  many  persua- 
sive performances  m  tlie  past,  but  nothing. 
1  think,  can  have  been  so  effective  as  his  John 
Adams  here.  This  is  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
pride,  ambition,  an  almost  jiriggish  .-^ense  of 
justice  and  yet  — the  savins  erace  in  'he- 
character — an  ironic  self-awareness  Mr 
.Stone  and  Mr  Edwards  provided  Mr  Dan- 
iels \»,'lth  the  character  to  jilay.  but  Mr 
Daniels  plays  it  to  the  hilt.  .^Iso.  notably, 
he  still  remains  perfectly  in  character  when 
lie  sings. 

The  other  st.ir  iierformance  is  provided  l)v 
Howard  Da  Silva  as  Ben  Franklin  Mr.  Da 
.-^ilva  has  a  voice  as  sweet  .ts  molasses  and 
i.s  mellow  as  rum.  tind  his  humor  a.nd  gotxl 
nature  are  a  constant  delight.  But  this  is  a 
cast  without  a  weak  link  I  must  mention 
ClilTord  Davids  rapier-sharp  arrotsance  as  tli'' 
Southern  Edward  Rutledge.  Paul  Hechfs 
aristocratic  clegaiice  as  the  loyalist  John 
Dickinson — the  Pennsylvanian  who.  though 
unable  to  vote  for  Independence,  did  ;oin 
the  Continental  .\rmy  as  a  private— Ronald 
Holgate's  brilliantly  extrovert  and  show- 
stopping  performance  of  Richard  Henry  Lee 
and  the  .iptly  dunisy  poise  of  Ken  Ho-v^-ard 
■is  Thomas  JefTerson  And  then  there  were 
the  ladies,  the  beatitlful  Virginia  Vestoff 
as  Abigail  .\dams,  and  Bettv  Bucklev  .is  the 
spirited  Martha  Jefferson. 

Btit  enough,  I  cannot  mention  all  26  t/f  the 
actors,  and  yet  utter  Iairness  would  demand 
no  less.  The  musictil  will,  I  suspect,  prove 
to  be  the  sleeper  of  the  season  Who  knows. 
It  niight  even  run  until  the  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  in  1976,  I  rather  hope  so. 
Certainly  you  don't  have  to  be  a  historian 
to  love  •1776, '■ 

iFrom   the  New  York  Times.  Mar    18.   19691 

■1776"   Heaps   Fra-iT   of    Long   Reskarch 
I  By  Lewis  Fiinke  i 

Some  day  in  Morristcvvn.  X  J.,  where  Gen 
George  Washington  made  his  headquarter-- 
in  the  Ford  Mansion  and  wrote  :■  lot  of  .Amer- 
ican history  .ighting  the  British,  a  pkique 
may  be  pl^iccd  on  a  wall  of  the  local  lihrnry. 
reading:      Sherman   Edwards  W'orked   Here  " 

It  v^'ould  commemorate  the  fact  That  with- 
in its  quiet  rooms,  a  20th-cenlury  song- 
writer, did  most  of  his  research  for  a  musical. 
■1776."  depicting  tlie  men  and  events  iii- 
\clved  in  the  v^Titing  and  Mcnine  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

The  musical  opened  at  the  46th  Street 
Theater  on  Sunday  night  before  an  audience 
that,  when  the  curtain  came  down,  repeated 
a  performance  that  had  been  tromc  on 
through  the  preliminary  previews  Tl.ey  rose, 
cheereo.  applauded  and  whistled,  moved  by 
a  sense  of  reaffirmation  emanatina  from  the 
story  of  the  nation's  ijirth — a  reaffirmation 
that  was  not  achieved  by  sentimental  ffag- 
waving  but  in  recognition  of  the  shortcom- 
ings, bumblings  and  actual  heroism  of  the 
men  who  lathered  the  i  ot-.ntry 
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■I  didnt  have  any  .special  pleading  in  mind 
when  I  set  out  to  create  this  show,"  Mr  Ed- 
wards, an  ex-history  teacher,  remarked  yes- 
terday afternocin  ;us  he  tried  to  relax  and 
ccnsunie  yome  sausaee  and  egu's.  his  first  food 
since  4  AM  Aware  that  patriotism  in  this 
country  appears  to  be  (jld-lashioned  in  some 
quarters,  Mr  Sherman  said,  I  didn't  set  out 
to  .-.nswer  any  one  My  concept  simply  was 
'o  show  what  men  and  events  of  the  time 
with  honesty  tmd  respect  lor  reportage  of  the 
lacts  I  wanted  to  show  these  men  at  iheir 
outermost  limits, 

■  These  men  were  the  cream  of  their  colo- 
nies .Some  were  very  erudite  and  others  were 
.^imple.  honest  men  They  were  moved  by 
self-interest,  of  course  But  they  were  non- 
neurotic,  the  kind  of  people  I've  alway.s  liked 
They  form  a  diverse  group.  They  disagreed 
.inri  lought  with  each  other  But  they  under- 
stood commitment,  and  though  they  fought 
they  fought  affirmatively.  They  didn't  light 
negatively  and  leave  it  at  that. 

'They  were  struggling  to-ward  a  goal, 
ihotigh  each  had  his  own  ideas  of  what  that 
.should  be.  ."ind  they  came  up  with  some- 
tliing.  sometliing  that  never  'A-as  i>erfect.  But 
U  was  as  good  as  they  could  make  it  at  the 
'  ime  " 

Mr  Edwards,  who  is  49  years  old.  married 
and  the  lather  of  two  children,  began  work- 
ing on  his  idea  about  seven  years  ago  He 
majored  in  history  at  New  York  University 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Cornell,  with  his 
(.riginal  interest  being  m  ancient  and 
Mediterranean  history.  I  gravitated  in 
American  history,"  he  recalled,  ".md  I  was 
tjrabbed  by  This  thing,  this  story  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  It  excited  me 
.ind  I  wanted  to  do  it  " 

The  lia-/Pl-eyed  Mr  Edwards,  a  resident  <■! 
Btx)nt4jn  Manor  NJ.  beean  frequenting  the 
library  in  MoiTistown  He  had  taught  briefly 
after  getting  out  of  college,  but  gave  that  up 
because  he  also  was  a  musician  and  had  been 
working  with  such  bandleaders  as  Benny 
Goodman.  Tommy  Dorsey  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong. Among  the  song  hits  he  has  written 
are  "Wonderful.  Wonderful."  See  You  m 
September."  Johnny  Get  Angry"  and 
Broken-Hearted  Melody  " 

But  the  trips  to  the  library  began  crowd- 
ing out  the  music  One  day  Mr.  Edwards 
went  home  to  his  wife.  Ingrid  former  Swiss 
ballet  dancer  and  said.  We  have  to  have  a 
meeting. '•  He  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
lake  off  two  years,  perhaps  three,  to  work  on 
his  Idea:  doing  the  books  and  lyrics  besides 
the  music  •■.■\nd  we  could  go  broke'  he 
said.  There  was  no  need  for  a  meeting.  Mrs 
Edwards  said.  He  had  to  do  what  he  had 
to  do  Mr  Edwards  recalls  the  incident  with 
a  gulp  in  his  throat  She's  been  v.onderftil  ' 
l.e  said 

Al.so  very  helpful  was  Mrs.  Marian  Gear- 
hart,  the  Morristijwn  librarian,  who  turned 
over  the  John  Adams  room  and  everv thing 
else  to  get  what  Mr    Edwards  wanted 

pr.OBLEM    or    ACC^EPTANCE 

'  Thev  were  lonely  hours."  the  composer 
observed,  taking  off  his  glasses.  Getting  into 
that  car  .-uid  feoing  to  the  library,  leaving  my 
wife  and  children  But  I  couldn't  let  go  I 
had  to  go  through  with  it  "  He  made  copious 
notes  from  his  readme  With  minor  excep- 
tions.' lie  said,  everything  in  this  show  was 
said,  these  things  were  done  ' 

Early  rebuffs  greeted  Mr  Ed-w.^ards.  alter 
he  had  finished  his  work  I  can't  mention 
names,  some  of  the  biggest  in  the  theater.' 
he  said.  They  looked  at  me  and  said.  'What 
a  costume  muslcaP  \  costume,  historical  mu- 
sicaP"  But  Stuart  Ostrow,  who  liad  produced 
■The  .Apple  Tree."  bought  the  concept  lor 
•■1776, "  He  .igreed  that  nothing  would  be 
done  to  alter  t!ie  aim  But  lie  didn't  like 
the  book  Mr  Edwards  agreed  to  call  In 
Peter    .Stone,    a    successful    screen-a-riter, 

Mr.  Stone  has  written  the  Broadway  shows 

Kean  "  and  'Skv-scraper     B\;t  iiis  real  marks 
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had  been  made  In  aims,  where,  for  example, 
with  Prank  Tarloff.  he  won  an  Oscar  for 
F.ither  GcMise  Mr  Stone  Agreed  to  under- 
take the  Job  of  rewriting  the  book  on  one 
condition  that  there  would  be  no  cutting  of 
the  information  In  the  musical  when  it  began 
Its  tryouts 

I  was  fascinated  with  the  idea."  Mr  Stone 
said  yesterday      But  more  than  that:   I  was 
astonished    at    what    I    dldnc    know    about 
American   history,   especially    that   period    I 
"ipent   seven   years   in  college    I  dldnt  shirk 
history   But  as  Sherman  told  me  about  what 
went  on  I   found  myself  :«ppaUed    it   mv  ig- 
norance   Of  the  56  men  involved  in  the  mo- 
mentous  decision    I   knew   four  or  five   and 
they   were   only   cardboard   figures    I   didn't 
know  the  dates,   the  compromises,  the  sell- 
outs   This  is  a  national   legend   and  Ifs  not 
really   taught   In    the  schools    That's   why   I 
Insisted    that    hU    the    Information    remain 
Its    been    a    most    rewarding   experience 
Were  in  i  period  of  groping  in  this  coun- 
try   Were  trying  to  find  out   if  .-ind   where 
we  went  wrong  I  think  our  show  is  going  to 
help  ■ 
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■■I778"  Victory  CoNnaMPD  Bv  Sales  \r  Box 
Omce 
The  mQslcal  ITTS'  whlrh  opened  Sun- 
day night  'ftad  an  estimated  sale  of  »25  - 
fiOO  at  the  46th  Street  Theater  boxofflce 
window  yesterday  and  about  Ave  times  that 
amount  in  telephone  orders 

The  show  3  .advance  sale  was  »60.000  com- 
p.ired  with  «1  .3-mlUlon  for  another  recent 
hit.  •Promises.  Promises  so  there  were  racks 
full  of  seats  for  this  week  .^nu  on  through 
May 

A  line  that  numbered  from  30  to  100 
moved  by  the  box  office  all  day 

Its  the  utter  chaos  of  a  smash  hit." 
commented  Edward  Lynch,  the  theater  treas- 
urer We  haven  t  had  anything  like  this 
iince    How  to  Succeed'   back  In   19«1  " 

Among  the  leading  investors  In  •1778." 
Which  w.us  capitalized  at  tMOOOO.  ,ire  Ed- 
gar M  Bronfman,  head  of  Joseph  B  Sea- 
i?ram  .t  Sons  Inc  .  who  put  in  %2i()  000 
William  J  Green,  board  chairman  of  the 
Cle'.epac  Company  and  CBS  Records  »100  - 
1300  each,  and  Roger  L  Stevens,  former  head 
'jf  the  Vatlon  il  Endowment  of  'he  Arts 
« 10  000 


PAX   RELIEF   FOR    MIDDLF  -   AND 
LO'.VER- INCOME   F^FufLF 


HON    DONALD  M.  FRASER 

>■    m:.n— .1.3..,  r\ 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    April   l,   I9ti9 

Mi  FRASER  Mr  Speaker  despite  the 
piosre^ne  nature  of  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  .system,  the  tax  burden  is  not 
distributed  equitably  amon/  all  income 
-: roups  Middle-  and  iower-mcome  peo- 
ple are  overburdened  with  taxes  while 
iLih-income  people  are  paying  less  than 
■:'eir  fair  share 

Earlier  this  se.«sion.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  close  many  of  the  loopholes 
a-,  ailable  to  people  m  the  upper  brackets 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  the  vast  majority  of  fami- 
lies and  .single  people  in  the  middle-In- 
come raniie  and  below 

This  legislation  w-U  do  the  following 

First  Increase  the  minimum  stand- 
aid  deduction  from  $200  plus  SlOO  for 
each  allowable  exemption  to  S600  plus 
SlOO  for  each  exemption 

This  provision  will  bring  tax  relief  to 
individuals  and  families  who  are  living 
below  the  poverty  line  The  increased  de- 


duction will  provide  complete  rxtmption 
to  I',  million  iiiip<)\eii.shefi  families  who 
now  must  pay  taxes  It  will  also  reduce 
the  tax  liability  of  another  1  million  low- 
income  families 

Second    Increase  the  ^tandard  deduc- 
tion   perrentaKe    from    10   per<-ent    to    14 
percent  and  increa.sp  the  maximum  al- 
lowable deduction  from  $1,000  to  $1,800 
The  middle-income  taxpayer  will  ben- 
efit   siKnificantly    from    this    provision, 
whicli   will  streamline  processing  of  tax 
returns   Tlie  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates  tiiat   a    14-percent   standard   de- 
duction will  encourage  an  p»-!cent  of  all 
taxpayers  to  use  the  standard  form   Cur- 
lently  only  ,S7  percent  of  all  returns  are 
I'omputed  using  the  .standard  deduction 
With  so  many  less  people  itemiziiik'  de- 
ductions,   the    auditing    problems    con- 
fronting   the    Internal   Revenue  Service 
each  year  will  bo  sicnlficantly  reduced 
Third    Increase  the   personal   exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $1  000 

This  provision  will  benefit  all  tax- 
payers. It  represents  a  long  overdue  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  [personal  exemption 
more  in  line  with  the  cost  of  living  The 
current  exemption  provides  only  $2,400 
in  deductions  for  .i  family  of  four,  yet  a 
recent  Labor  Department  .study  shows 
tiiat  a  family  of  this  size  needs  at  least 
a  $9,191  annual  income  to  maintain  a 
moderate  standard  .if  livuikc  The  last 
time  the  personal  exempthm  was  in- 
crea.sed  was  m  1948.  Since  then  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  44  6  percent 

Most  taxpayers  will  find  that  this  leg- 
.siation  1. -duces  their  taxes  by  at  least 
10  percent  For  a  family  of  four  with  an 
annual  income  of  $1:2.000  the  tax  cut  will 
be  as  high  as  JO  percent 

The  total  cost  of  mv  lax  relief  pro- 
;ram— about  $15  biUlon— equals  the  rev- 
enue that  will  be  raised  by  mv  earlier 
bill.  H  R  7980.  which  closes  loopholes 
and  establishes  a  minimum  tax  on  all  in- 
comes over  $50,000 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H  R     9680 
■\  bill  to  amend  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1964   to    liberalize    both    the    minimum 
iiandard    deduction    and    the    percentage 
itandnru  deduction,  and  to  mcrea&e  from 
WOO  io  81.000  the  tiersonal  income  Ux  ex- 
emption of  the  taxpayer 
Be    tt    enacled    by   the   Srnaf    and    Hoti.ir 
ut   ReprcAentatttes  of   Die    United    Statei   of 
Aminca    in    Conffrest    asaembled.    That    mi 
vubsertlons   lai      tai.  and  (ci   of  section  141 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ■  relat- 
ing to  standard  deduction!   are  amended  to 
read  as  tollows 

'  '01  Standard  Deduction.  — Except  as 
niierwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  referred  to  in  this  title  is  the 
larger  of  the  I4-p*rcent  standard  deduction 
or  the  minimum  standard  deduction. 

''br  14-Perceut  Stand.ird  Deduction  The 
U-percent  standard  deduction  is  .in  .imjuiu 
equal  to  14  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  The  14-perceiu  standard  deduction 
snail  not  exceed  $1,800.  except  that  In  the 
■:ase  of  \  separate  return  by  a  married  Indi- 
vidual the  U-pt-rcent  standard  deduction 
ihall  not  exceed  4900 

■(C)  .Minimum  Standard  Deduction. — 
rhe  minimum  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of- 

"lit  8100.  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions  allowed  lor  the  taxable  year  as 
a  Jeductlon  under  section  161.  plus 

i2i  I  Ai  8600.  In  the  cw-e  of  a  Joint  return 
of  a  husband  and   wife  under  section  6013, 


iBi    .S600.   m   the  case  of  u  return   of  an 
individual    who   is    not    married,    nr 

(C)   $300.  m  the  lase  of  a  separate  return 
by  a  murrlcd  individual 

Hie  minimum  st.indHrd  deduction  sh.iU 
not  exceed  $1,000  except  that  In  the  rase  of 
a  separate  return  by  a  married  Individual 
the  minim'im  standard  deduction  shall  not 
i\''eed  $500   " 

lb)  Section  141  all  of  such  Code  irelatlntr 
to  married  individuals  tiling  sepHrate  re- 
turns) Is  amended  by  striking  out  'lo-per- 
ceni"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     14-percent". 

ici  Section  141  of  such  Code  Is  .imended 
by  adding  .u  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

le)  Dependents  of  Other  Taxi>.ivt>rs 
Notwithstanding  subsection  la).  the  mini- 
mum  standard  deduction  shall  not  apply  iii 
the  case  of  a  return  of  an  Individual  if  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  such  individual  i. 
.illowed  under  section  151  (e»  to  aiiv  othi>r 
taxpayer  for  anv  period  which  overlaps  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  taxable  veor  of  such 
individual  ' 

Sec  2  a)  The  following  provisions  of  tli.- 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  .imender! 
•■y  striking  out  $600"  wherever  appearing 
•herein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$1  000  " 
111  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  lor  personal  exemptions): 

'2i   Section  642(b)    i  relating  to  allowance 
•  f  deductions  for  estates)  ; 

i3)    Section   60l2iai    i  relating   to  person.s 
required    to   make   returns   of   incomei     and 
i4i     Sectl.^n    »i013(  bi  (3  m  A)     .relating    ».. 
L.v,eesment    .ind    collection    In    the    .Mse    o! 
L'rtiln  returns  of  husband  and  wlfei 
lb)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended   by  striking  out     $1,200  '  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $2,000" 

Ml    Section   6012(a)(1)     (relaUng   to   per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  income  i 
and 

i2)  .Section  60I3(bii3MAi  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
'.iin  return  of  husband   and  wife) 

Stc  3  .ai  Section  3ib)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  If  .-vdjuated  gross  income  is  less  than 
$5,000.  In  the  case  of  Uxable  vears  beelnnlnEr 
ufter  December  31    1964  i  is  amended 

(1  .  by  inserting  in  the  heading  before  the 
period  the  following     "And  Before  Januarv 

I.  1969 

'2 1  bv  inserting  and  before  Janiurv  : 
ia69.  •  after  beginning  after  December  31 
1964.     and 

(3)  by  inserting  nfter    After  December  3 1 
1064"  each  place  It  appears  in  the  tables  tl.p 
following      And  Before  January  1.  ly69 

ibi  .Section  3  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  .idding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

ici  Taxable  Yeajls  Beci.nninc  .^jtir  Ui  • 
■  EMBM  31.  1968— In  lieu  of  the  tax  im- 
(H^ed  by  section  I.  there  is  hereby  imposed 
for  each  tixable  year  beginning  .utcr  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  on  the  taxable  Income  of  everv 
individual  whose  adjusted  irross  income  for 
such  year  is  less  than  $5,000  and  who  ha.s 
elected  for  such  year  to  jiav  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  section,  a  tax  determined  imd^r 
tables  which  shall  be  pre.scrlbed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  The  tables  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  shall  correspond  m 
form  to  the  tiibles  In  subsection  ibi  and 
■hall  provide  for  .imounts  o.*  tax  :n  -he  -.ari- 
ous  adjusted  gross  income  brackets  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  amounts  which  would 
be  determined  under  section  1  if  the  taxable 
income  were  computed  by  taking  the  stand- 
ard deduction  " 

(Ci  Section  4ihi  of  such  Code  relating  to 
number  of  exempuons.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Uiblee  m  section  3"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  tables  m  .section 
3(ai  and  3(b)  and  the  tables  prescribed  un- 
der section  3ic  I  " 
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Id)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c) 
oi  such  Code  (relating  to  husband  or  wife 
tiling  separate  return  )    are  .imended  to  read 

as  follov^'S  ■ 

i2)  Except  .IS  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  In  the  case  of  .i  husband  or  wife 
liliUi^  a  separate  return,  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  J  shall  be — 

I  .A  I  lor  taxable  years  bemnning  In  1964, 
the  lesser  of  the  lax  shovsn  in  Table  IV  or 
Table  V  of  section  3(ai. 

tB)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  and  before  January  1,  1969, 
the  le.sser  of  the  tax  sliown  in  Table  IV  or 
Table  V  of  section  3(bi.  .:iid 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  the  lesser  of  the  taxes  shown 
in  the  corresponding  tables  presctibed  under 
section  3(c) 

•'(3)  Table  V  of  secti.jn  3ia).  Table  V  of 
section  3ib).  .ind  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c)  shall  not  apply 
in  tlie  case  of  a  husband  or  '.vlfe  filing  a  sep- 
arate return  if  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is 
determined  with  regard  to  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  Individ- 
ual described  m  section  141(d)  (2)  may  elect 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  to  p.iy  the  tax  shown  in 
Table  V  of  section  3(a).  table  V  of  section 
3(b).  or  the  correspondlnij;  table  prescribed 
under  section  3ic)  in  lieu  ( f  the  tax  shown  In 
Table  IV  of  .section  3(ai.  lable  IV  of  section 
3(b).  or  the  corresponding  table  prescribed 
imder  sectlcn  3(c).  as  tlic  case  in.iv  be.  For 
purposes  of  this  title  an  election  made  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as 
an  election  made  under  section  141(d)(2)." 

(ei  Section  4ifii4)  of  such  Code  (cross 
references)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
'fable  X  in  section  3(b)  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  Table  V  in  section  3(b),  and 
the  corresponding  table  prescribed  under 
section  3(c) " 

(f  I  The  last  sentence  of  section  6014(a)  of 
such  Code  (relatine  to  election  by  taxpayer) 
Is  .amended  to  read  ns  follows:  "In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn -ind  electing  the  benefits  of  this  subsec- 
tion Table  V  of  section  3(a).  Table  V  of 
section  3(b).  and  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed    under    section    3ic)     shall     not 

:ipply" 

Sec.  4  lai  Section  3402(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  method  of  withholding  Income 
t»ix  :it  source  I  is  .amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  :ind  insertlne  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foliownng: 

Percentage    method    inth>iolding    table 

Amount  of 

I  one 

urithholding 
'Pavroi;  period:  exem-ption 

Weekly    $21.20 

Biweekly    42.30 

Semimonthly    .. 45.  80 

Monthly    -_-         91.70 

Quarterly » 275.00 

Semiannual i 550.00 

Annual    1,100.00 

.•\nnual    or    miscellai-.eous    (per 

day  of  such  period) ^      3.00" 

(bid)  Section  3402(c)(1)  of  suck  Oode 
(relating  to  wage  bracket  withliolding)  Is 
amencjed   to   read   as   follows: 

"(1 )  .'^t  the  election  of  the  employer  'with 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to 
such  employee  a  tax  determined  in  accord- 
ance With  tables  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary 
f  r  nis  delegate,  which  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the 
tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a).  The  tables  prescribed 
uncJer  this  paragraph  shall  correspond  in 
lorm  to  the  wage  bracket  withiioldlng  tables 
contained  in  this  paragraph  prior  to  1969 
and  shall  provide  for  deducting  and  with- 
holding at  any  time  iimounts  of  tax  In  the 
various  wage   brackets   approximately  equal 
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to  the  amounts  which  would  be  determined 
if  the  tax  were  deducted  and  withheld  under 
subsection  (a)  at  such  time." 

(2)  Section  3402(c)(6)  of  such  Code  (au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  prescribe  certain 
withholding  tables)   is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  3402 (m)  (1)  of  such  (>3de  (re- 
lating to  withholding  allowances  based  on 
itemized  deductions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$700"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,100". 

Sec  5.  The  iimendments  made  by  sections 
1.  2.  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respject  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cemtver  31.  1968.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  4  of  this  .'\ct  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calend.or  month 
which  begins  more  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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WORLD    WAR    ON    HUNGER 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYI  V.^.M-^ 
I.\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   LWITED  ST.'^TES 

Tiipsdav.  April  1.  19h!i 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  iccently. 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Stnner.  tairecu.r  of  the 
W.  E.  Upjohn  InsLiLute  lor  Emplcyment 
Research,  invited  my  attention  to  an 
excellent  speech  entitled  World  Food 
Development — Its  Challenges  and  Op- 
ix>rtunities.  "  Its  author  is  Mr.  Emil  A. 
Malick,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Provesta  Corp..  a  firm 
created  by  the  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  to  combine  their 
technologies  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
synthetic  protein  designed  for  mass  con- 
sumption in  an  effort  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  world's  nutrition  crisis. 

Mr.  Malick  discusses  this  crisis  both 
in  terms  of  the  pitfalls  whicli  liave  been 
encountered  in  man's  past  attempts  to 
deal  with  it  and,  more  important,  in 
terms  of  his  hope  for  the  future  that  the 
world's  armies  fighting  hunger  will  move 
as  one  in  a  concerted  effort  to  win  this 
battle.  Because  of  the  interest  which  I 
know  others  share  in  this  crucial  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
World  Food  Development — Its   Ch.\llenges 

AND    OPPORTrNITIES 

( Address  by  Emil  A.  Malick  i 
■When  it  ■was  suggested  that  I  address  CCDA 
on  world  food  development,  I  pointed  out 
that  Provesta  Corporation  was  less  than  six 
months  old  at  the  time  and  could  not  yet 
reinforce  its  statements  with  any  great  past 
achievements — this  despite  the  strength  of 
General  Mills  In  food  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
Internationally  In  other  fields.  As  you  may 
known  General  Mills  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
are  the  present  shareholders  in  Provesta  and 
have  brought  various  advanced  technologies 
into  the  new  company 

I  suggested  the  CCDA  might  be  better 
off  to  get  a  more  authoritative  speaker  with 
demonstrated  muscle  rather  than  a  gleam  in 
the  eye.  Your  meeting  programmer  disagreed, 
pointing  out  that  CCDA  is  itself  a  group 
with  a  built-in  gleam  in  the  eye- — which  I 
guess  is  one  way  of  defining  marltet  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  address  you.  In 
terms  of  futures  rather  than  pasts.  I  shall 
speak  only  in  broad  terms,  because  It  is  In 


the  area  of  management  philosophies  rather 
than  technologies  that  the  real  world  lood 
crisis  l;es 

There  are  two  words  which  characterize  the 
present  world  food  picture — co7itradictions 
and  confusion  We  read  and  hear  that  (.n  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  world  food  crisis  that 
may  bring  civilization  down  to  ns  knees  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  crisis  is  not 
really  a  crisis,  even  though  it  looks  like  one 
to  some,  because  belter  agriculture  and  other 
new  technologies  can  cope  with  the  crisis  in 
time  to  avert  world'wlde  (disaster. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  headline  read 
"World  Doom  Is  Forecast  By  Biological  Scien- 
tist." The  scientist — well-qualified  academ- 
ically, a  professor  and  director  (jf  praduat* 
study  in  biology  at  a  major  U.S  university — 
painted  the  picture  with  "broad  strokes  of 
black,"  He  stated  at  the  meeting  at  which 
his  remarks  were  made  that  '  the  chances 
of  holding  a  nieetirig  like  thi.s  t  Af-nty  \ears 
from  now  I'd  say  are  almost  zero"  The  sci- 
entist went  on  to  repeat  the  usual  dire 
pronouncements:  Tliat  jjopulatlons  are  rising 
faster  than  :ood  jjroduction.  that  the  ,in- 
swer  to  the  Jiroblem,  horrible  fi  conceive  ir.av 
lie  in  a  thermonuclear  ■v.ar  decimating  popu- 
lations, or  a  worldwide  viral  jjlagxie  that 
Would   thin   out   the  ranks 

.Sharins?  this  view,  an  article  appeared  in 
'ho  New  York  Times  toward  the  end  oi  1968 
captioned  "C,  P.  .Snow  Fearful  That  Hich 
Nations  Won't  Bar  Famine."  The  eminent 
Britisher  is  said  to  have  stated  that  he  was 
nearer  to  despair  than  ever  in  his  hfe  and  now 
has  very  little  reason  to  hope  that  countries 
will  ever  cooperate  enouuh  to  head  oir  "stag- 
gerinf!  famine"  which  will  spre:id  into  "a  sea 
rf  hunger"  beeinnme  in  the  1975-80  i^eriod 
He  is  said  to  liave  added  that  a  tew  years 
ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  to  avert 
famine  but  that  now  the  chance  has  become 
remote  and  that  "everything  that  lias  hap- 
pened III  this  ti.irk  \  ear  liad  inished  it  itirther 
away,"  His  prediction  was  not  aimed  Just  at 
underdeveloped  countries,  feeling  that  the 
•  sea  of  famine"  will  also  engulf  "rich"  coun- 
tries by  century's  end  unless  energetic  (fforts 
:.re  ir.ade  immediately   to  avoid  ir 

There  is  nothini.'  new  about  such  pro- 
nouncements. They  have  been  kicking 
around  since  1798  '.vhen,  you  will  recall,  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Malthus,  an  economist  of 
sorts,  published  his  famous  essay  .saying 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  world  because 
popvilation  rises  L-eometrically  while  food 
rises  arithmetically  His  answer  to  the 
riilemma.  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  scientist  just 
menticncd.  was  war.  lamine  and  disease  to 
keep  things  in  balance  Later  Malthus  soft- 
ened, suegestlng  another  alternate:  Marry 
later  in  life  and  abstain  Incideniallv  :t  '.vas 
'his  Malthusian  Doctrine  tliat  jircinpted 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  name  economics  "the  dis- 
mal ;cience  '  Maliht:s  ciitild  not  see.  nor  ran 
many  prophets  today,  almost  200  years  later, 
the  tremendous  impact  technoloey  would 
make  on  food  production. 

Last  month,  .ilmott  en  the  !:eels  of  these 
:;ronouncements  n  wire  service  appeared  cap- 
tioned. "World  Marts  Won't  Dent  Growing 
U.S.  Wheat  Crop.'  It  stated  that  wheat  now 
.  n  hand  in  the  Uiu'ed  States,  when  piled  on 
that  accumulated  .n  other  eraln-tjrowm'j 
tiations.  poses  the  probability  that  wcrld 
wheat  trade  in  1969  may  be  the  smallest  in 
seven  years  or  mere.  In  t  intrast  lo  the  earlv 
GO'S,  it  was  stated  that  less  of  the  immcd'.a:r 
surplus  !,s  located  in  the  U.S.  The  article 
added  that  our  record  crops  comprise  "ho 
most  important  problem  plaauing  U  .S. 
wheat  exports.  '  You  will  note  the  choice  of 
words — reference  to  the  abundance  of  an 
important  food  commodity  as  a  curse  rather 
than  blessing,  at  a  time  when  others  warn 
of  hunger  and   faniir.c 

On  the  same  day  another  press  article 
appeared  st.itinB  "Red  Meat  Supplies  Con- 
tinue To  Climb.  "  It  worriedly  asked,  "can 
the  citizens  of  this  couii'rv  continue  to  eat 


the    Increased    meat    production    turned    out 
bv    the    cattle    and    tlvestock    Industry'''    It 
lidded  that  "If  livestock  prices  are  to  be  main- 
tained, cattle  and  swine   numbers  must   be 
reduced  or  people  are  (joing  to  have  to  eat  a 
lot  more  meat  '  It  is  significant  that  this  re- 
port appeared  while  studies  of  certain  couti- 
trles — and.  I  might  add.  studies  of   "pockets" 
in   the   US.- -show   startling   protein   "gaps." 
and   at   the   same   time   that   a   Washington 
expert  was  averring  that  world  food  produc- 
tion   per    capita    In     1968    points    to    deeper 
trouble  for  the  hungry  people  who  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  population. 
We  could  go  on  with  other  examples  but 
■»e   don  t   have   to   beat    the   point   to   death. 
You    have    yourselves    been    exposed    to    this 
fantastic   war   of   w.rds.   distortion   of   facu. 
and  disagreement  on  objectives  You  too  have 
noted  the  lack  of  definition  of  priorities,  and 
built-in       body     English"     applied     through 
political  or  other  biases    You  too  have  been 
troubled   by   the  evidences  of  Ineffectual  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  scientists,  sociologists, 
and    government   and    industry   to   work   to- 
gether and  act  decisively,  in  ways  that  would 
cope  wuh  social  degradation,  apathy,  mental 
retardation,  and  potentially  the  mass  debil- 
itation of  mankind  through  poor  and  Inade- 
quate c)ie.ts 

It  IS  t^rue.  The  specter  does  loom  closer. 
And  It  may  exert  Us  toll,  not  Just  In  the  form 
of  starvation,  but  through  many  other  side 
effects  that  starvation  creates.  These  Include 
social  Irutabllliy  and  greater  susceptibility 
by  the  hungry  to  manipulation  by  those  who 
would  use  hunger  as  a  political  weapon.  Of 
concern  to  Industry  Is  also  the  prospect  of 
potentlallly  Irreparable  disorder  and  setback 
that  mass  hunger  and  attendant  Intellectual 
decline  could  create  for  future  worldwide  In- 
dustrial growth. 

The  Eireate'it  tnisedv,  however.  U  i:  iie  ■  :' 
this.  It  Is  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
world  tj  lack  load.  The  tragedy  Is  not  that 
Industry  lacks  the  abill'.y  to  create  vastly 
greater  supplies  of  food,  and  with  startUng 
speed.  It  Is  that  ue  are  still  floundering  on 
how  to  get  t'le  job  done  The  greatest  tragedy 
is  the  current  lack  of  a  hardhitting,  siii'jle- 
mlnded.  syi.tems-nriented  programming  of 
effort  to  eradicate  food  shortages  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  Working  together  indus- 
try and  govirnment  could  without  question 
assure  an  ample  world  food  supply  that  can 
keep  up  with  any  presently  projected  growth 
In  world  population. 

In  business  terms,  food.  In  contrast  to  In- 
dustries that  at  times  go  through  traumatic 
upheavals,  is  a  hlehlv  stable,  assured  and 
growing  market  For  while  science  has  done 
many  astounding  things  it  has  yet  to  find  a 
substitute  for  food.  This  market  may  rise 
100  :  in  30  years  and  perhaps  300  In  80 
years.  Roughly  one  million  more  food  cus- 
to.^le^s  are  apparently  being  added  to  the 
"market "  earn  week — I  repeat  eiich  week 

What  the  world  Is  also  starved  for  Is  in- 
novative management  and  pragmatic  pro- 
gramming of  food  development  on  a  global 
scale  I  use  the  word  •m.anagemen:  '  to  in- 
clude both  government  and  industry,  each 
operating  in  its  own  sphere  and  planning 
broadly  rather  than  piecemeal.  Up  tj  now 
food  groups  here  and  dbroad  have  been  large- 
ly occupied  with  putting  together  reports  of 
studies  that  demonstrate  potential  nutri- 
tional benefits  and  theoreticul  feasibility  of 
one  or  another  undertaking  These  reports 
are  being  put  out  In  large  numbers  by  dozens 
of  study  groups,  agencies  and  Invest.gatlng 
committees  They  make  Impressive  reading. 
But  reports  have  low  caloric  value  They  do 
not  In  themselves  provide  or  even  delineate 
the  operating  programs  that  are  needed  to 
brldt;e  the  chasm  between  theory  and  fact 

This  ch.ism  Is  deep  and  rockv  and  dirticult 
to  traverse  It  can  be  bridged  only  bv  an  in- 
dustry that  Is  ready  to  apply  bold  new  man- 
agement   insights    that    will    result    In   pro- 
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grams  as  yet  iinconcelved  programs  ttiat  re- 
fle^t  Integrated  short  and  long  range  con- 
siderations. And  these  must  be  built  on  the 
rock  of  economically  viable  enterprises  rather 
than  the  sands  of  short-range  problem  solv- 
ing and  free  and  subsidies  that  In  the  long 
run  weaken  the  recipienu  and  dLsslpate  the 
strength  of  the  providers 

In  such  new  programs  Industry  will  not  be 
able  to  get  by  with  conventional  market  de- 
velopment thinking  regardless  of  how  effec- 
tive such  patterns  have  been  In  the  past  In 
developed  marketplaces.  World  food  develop- 
ment Is  far  more  complex  and  Is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  same-song-second-verse  ap- 
proach. Of  course,  many  of  the  variables  are 
the  same  flnaiuing,  operations,  pr  motion, 
marketing,  distribution  and  the  like  But 
the-se  take  on  new  forms  in  the  case  of  world 
Icxi  development  Superlmp  wed  upon  them 
In  the  case  of  food  are  new  variables  as  well. 
the  weighting  of  which  may  differ  from  pro- 
gram to  program  Penetration  of  developed 
markets  with  products  and  services  is  one 
thing  Penetration  of  new  food  markets  with 
new  technologies,  particularly  underde.el- 
oped  areas,  is  a  horse  of  another  color 

Each  situation  must  be  searched  out  and 
developed  for  Itself- not  by  rote— and  we. 
rather  than  the  custnmer,  must  ad/ust  to  fit'. 
Failure  to  realize  this  has  accounted  for 
frustrations  suffered  in  the  past  by  some  who 
liave  tried  to  move  forward  In  this  market 
What  do  we  have  to  sell?  The  list  Is  long 
but  we  cannot  equate  the  market  wuh  one 
or  another  pet  product  or  technology  whi-tii- 
er  these  be  new  agricultural  tools,  protein 
from  sea.  crops  or  petroleum,  hydroponics, 
algae,  fertilizers.  Insecticides  or  other  know- 
how.  Each  Is  useful  Each  has  its  place  But 
somewhere,  not  everywhere.  Each  Is  only  a 
tool,  and  to  m.sure  successful  .ippUcatlon  of 
these  parUcular  tools  Innovative  thinking  Is 
essential.  Lack  of  such  innovative  programs, 
custom  fitted  to  each  job.  is  what  has  made 
this  market  appear  to  many  to  be  like  punch- 
ing a  rubber  bag. 

In  addition,  programming  has  been  badly 
fragmented.  There  are  too  many  overlapping 
groups  involved,  each  with  a  small  piece  of 
the  action  and  each  with  a  different  angle- 
political,  sociil.  or  economic.  Governments 
everywhere  must  remodel  their  thinking  to 
produce  effective  broad-spectrum  programs, 
adopting  viable  economic  patterns  conceived 
by  industry,  rather  than  trying  to  have  in- 
dustry adapt  Itsel:  to  the  varied,  shifting  and 
at  times  disoriented  policies  of  momentary 
expediencies 

The  potential  sources  of  supply  of  new 
food  are  great  Advanced  agricultural  tech- 
nologies, tor  one.  can  do  much  more  Pro- 
vesta  Is  Itself  involved  in  one  agricultural 
discovery  that  has  shown  magnitude  in- 
creases m  yields  of  various  crops  on  test 
acreage,  all  other  factors  such  as  rain.  wind, 
fertilizers,  birds  and  Insects  being  held  con- 
stant. New  strains  of  rice  are  said  to  increase 
yields  as  much  as  fifteen  times:  new  com 
hybrids  produce  crops  of  greater  protein  con- 
tent, tlie  ocean  Is  a  vast  new  source  of  food 
wuh  only  a  moderate  part  of  the  potential 
"crop"  now  being  harvested:  fish  protein 
concentrate  and  other  protein  made  by 
■farming"  the  tiniest  of  protein  producers, 
select  strains  of  microorganisms,  using  hydro- 
carbons as  nutrients,  have  been  widely  pub- 
licized and  plants  are  being  built  In  the  case 
of  some. 

Protein  from  oil  seeds  has  already  moved 
out  way  ahead  yielding  many  nutritious  and 
tisty  food  products  that  can  be  modelled  to 
the  palates  of  Individual  consumer  and 
ethnic  groups.  There  are  also  algae  that  could 
In  some  places  yield  useful  feed  for  animals. 
In  time,  even  though  this  may  be  of  poorer 
quality  than  the  other  protein  sources 
named. 

Looking  ahead  a  few  generations  we  may 
also  see  direct  synthesis  of  protein  from  ele- 
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naental  materials  And  today  we  also  have 
chemicals  that  dramatically  reduce  the 
ravages  of  birds  on  grain  crops,  thereby  in- 
creasing net  harvested  yields  In  .i  hum.me 
fashion  with  very  low  bird  mortality. 

A  crystal  ball  study  reeiitly  (oniplcted  by 
one  study  team  forecasts  that  for  the  year 
2000 — only  about  ^0  years  from  now — wheat 
harvests  may  rca  h  300  bushels  per  acre:  corn 
may  reach  500  bu'^hels  per  acre:  a  single  cow 
may  through  h:'.-niones  pnxiuce  many  times 
more  calves  in  a  lifetime;  and  farm  fields 
may  be  covered  by  huse  plastic  domes  or 
other  devices  controlling  environment  and 
crop  growth.  E\  ?n  if  the  crystal  ball  of  the 
authors  of  this  particular  study  is  assumed 
to  be  somewhat  cracked,  these  potential  mag- 
nitudes of  gain  should  be  reassuring  even  to 
the  most  skeptical. 

But  crystal  balls,  like  study  reports,  have 
low  caloric  value  In  themselves.  Only  Indus- 
try, working  with  government,  can  translate 
them  into  digestible  re.sults 

Altogether,  such  technologies  could,  ac- 
cording to  some,  support  a  world  population 
of  50  billion  people  compared  to  t:ie  world's 
present  3"2  billion  or  so.  Here  again,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  projection  Is  not  important. 
What  Is  important  is  that  a  great  deal  more 
ca^i  be  done,  even  utth  to'fay's  know-iiow 

The.'e  technological  advances  can  be 
brought  into  highly  developed  countries  as 
well  as  underdeveloped  ones  In  a  smooth, 
evolutlona.-y  manner,  although  the  time 
.scales  and  phasing  for  the  two  types  of  mar- 
kets will  differ  New  sources  of  agricultural 
protein  do  not  dlsplacs  f:irming.  T'.iey  aug- 
ment It.  Protein  from  the  sea  and  micro- 
organisms does  not  displace  livestock  and 
poultry.  It  adds  to  it.  providing  new  sources 
of  feed  to  more  animals  ;is  well  .is  directly  to 
humans  m  time.  Farming,  animal  growing 
and  new  technologies  tlierefore  phase  to- 
L'ether  harmoniously. 

Where  does  the  chemical  Industry  fit  into 
;ill  this?  Everpwli.'re.  In  whr.t  forms?  Some 
should  be  apparent.  Others  may  require  a 
little  thought.  But  the  opportunities  are 
there.  ProvrstA  Is  finding  some  important 
ones  in  spvf-.-a  tldf.  using  sevrr.il  tech- 
nologies. You  aho  can.  This  docs  not  impiv 
you  have  overloo::cd  the  opportunities.  I 
know  you  haven  t  But  I  also  know  tliat  many 
companies  have  ne?n  perplexed  and  thus  in- 
hibited about  tr.fkllng  them,  because  of  their 
many  unconventional  aspects  and  the  seem- 
ing obst;icles  to  making  them  profitable.  p-iT- 
tlcularly  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Tiiere 
are  many  critical  questions  such  markets 
pose  Corporate  restraints  on  doing  business: 
price  controls:  restrictions  on  choice  of  raw 
materials:  poorly  developed  marketing  and 
distributing:  Io-a-  per  c.-.pita  Income:  lack  of 
domestic  investtiient  capital:  body  engUsh  by 
government  groups,  and  others. 

But  the  job  rail  be  done.  Certainly,  a  man- 
kind that  could  go  from  its  first  feeble 
efforts  to  fly  to  orbiting  the  moon  in  only 
about  50  \ears.  and  also  unharness  the  ener- 
gy of  the  atom,  can  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions cope  with  the  world's  food  problem. 
But  it  must  creatively  devise  ways  to  set 
programs  up  in  i  sound,  businesslike  manner 
that  will  prove  profitable  to  all  concerned — 
profitable  in  terms  of  dollars,  improved  in- 
dustrial and  co:nmunity  developments,  sta- 
bilized societies,  and  healthier,  more  intel- 
ligent resources  r,f  people  which  will  in  time 
fiow  into  other  growing  industrle.s — as  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States  In  its  history  of 
mass  movement  of  people  from  farms  to 
urban  areas  as  agricultural  technologies  im 
proved. 

The  potential  is  there  for  a  good  return  to 
stockholders  if  business  management  takes 
the  initiative,  devises  the  modus  operandi, 
and  government  management  helps  to  clear 


the  path.  Both  industry  and  government 
must  accept  these  complementary  roles 
Government  Is  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lemp,  education,  nutrition,  food,  economics 
and  the  like.  Industry  al.so  has  these  prob- 
lem.s.  except  that  Industry  must  cope  with 
ihem  under  .m  additional  rigorous  and  de- 
manding premise  ordinarilv  absent  in  gov- 
ernmental thinking  lndu.strv  must  do  the 
Job  lu  .1  manner  that  will  create  econom- 
ically .sound   induxtr-.al  development 

So  f;:r.  governniPiH.  li.no  m  the  main  p.irt 
failed  to  adopt  this  posture  and  Industry 
has  not  been  too  c'.ear  on  its  own  po.nure  But 
there  are  now  encouraging  signs  that  both 
see  the  light,  Indu.^try  must  be:ir  the  child. 
Ciovernment.  as  the  sire,  can  benefit  from 
the  counsel  the  US  Navy  gave  expectant 
fathers  when  they  a.sked  for  leave  to  attend 
the  birth  of  iheir  offspring:  The  father  Is 
necessary  only  at  the  laying  of  the  keel— not 
at  the  launching. 

Actually,  u-overnment  and  Industry  have 
\<'ry  similar  fiducinrv  responsibilities  Gov- 
ernment must  always,  in  principle  at  least, 
u.se  the  money  of  its  stockholders  the  tax- 
payers, to  obtain  good  social  and  economic 
returns  of  investment  of  funds.  Business 
works  the  ^:,me  way.  Each  segment  has  the 
responsibilltv  to  its  own  stockholders  to  use 
its  money  to  get  .i  fj-nod  return. 

Government  must  relate  to  business 
Bu.siness  must  relate  to  government.  And 
both  have  to  be-.d  Both  hiive  to  help  archi- 
tect new  vehicles  to  get  the  job  done 

We  flew  to  t!.»  moon  and  unlocked  the 
atom— despite  technical  ch  illengcs  fpr 
greater  than  those  posed  bv  food,  because 
objectives  were  set.  oruanizatlons  for  execu- 
tion were  rigidly  deiined  .ind  not  dissipated 
widely  amouLT  many  .(tjcncies.  latitude  of  per- 
formance was  permitted:  and  Jiecessanj 
ruiidf!  were  m:.de  .  v.-nlable.  m  dealing  -vith 
the  food  crisis,  however,  broad  and  concrete 
end-oblectlves  have  not  vet  been  set  inte- 
grated timetables  are  mn-existent.  organiza- 
tion is  not  pinpointed.  :!nd  lines  of  responsi- 
bility .-^^re  not  cle;tr!v  delineated  and  not 
dr-legated— at  least  not  to  the  degree  needed 
Finally,  only  a  fraction  of  the  money  that 
was  committed  to  .space  and  nuclear  'efforts 
has  been  allotted  to  get  the  food  "crisis"  be- 
hind us  once  :ind  for  ,tll. 

Truly,  this  is  tn'gic.  Survival  of  a  healthy 
productive  and  stable  mankind  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  flying  to  the  moon. 

There  is  growliiir  av.-areness  of  the  "organi- 
zational gap."  But  there  arc  a<t  :jet  no  .strong 
signs  that  such  a  globally  planned  effort  will 
be  put  into  being  on  the  scale  needed  in  time 
to  avoid  -evrre  social  and  human  disorder. 

Industry  must  appiv  .Ml  its  skills  of  per- 
suasion nnd  capabilitv  for  efficient  perform- 
ance to  the  ta.?k  if  for  no  reason  other  than 
to  assure  its  own  continued  health  and 
growth.  It  cannot  flourish  without  a  healthy, 
alerr.  oncrretic  and  intelligent  humanity.  In 
nutrition,  as  in  no  other  field,  we  now  know 
th.it  unless  Inimans  receive  adequate  and 
balanced  diets  enrlv  In  life,  actually  starting 
prenatally,  they  will  suffer  to  one  "degree  or 
another  irreparable  damage  to  their  brain 
cells.  If  the  diet  is  grossly  deficient  at  early 
stages,  as  it  now  is  for  large  and  growing 
numbers  throughoiit  the  world,  the  net  re- 
stilt  will  be  people  who  throughout  their 
lives  will  be  underproductive  to  society. 
Neither  industry  nor  government  could  sup- 
port or  thrive  under  the  burden  of  such  an 
incapacitated  mankind. 

Today,  one  or  two  small,  starving  nations 
can  be  the  focal  point  of  worldwide  political 
unrest  and  manipulation  affecting  us  all, 
making  action  critically  urgent  for  political 
as  well  as  humanitarian  and  economic 
reasons. 

Tlie  course  of  the  human  race  may  well 
depend  upon  industry's  leadership  in  this 
most  (  ritlcai  field. 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


OF    LOUISIAN.^ 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1069 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  as  you 
know,  there  is  now  beinp  hi  aid  across 
the  land,  a  clainor  for  .setting  aside  the 
draft  law  and  .sub-stitutin'-  an  "all  \  olun- 
teer"  militai-y  establi.simient. 

It  is  my  view  that  ino.'^t  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  philo.sophy  know  precion.s 
little  about  the  military  and  military  life. 
If  they  had  some  deeper  and  more  abid- 
ing understanding  of  the  ■•c'hemi,stry"  of 
the  military  piofession.  they  would  ilien 
be  aware  that  what  they  rccomm-nd  i.s 
anathema  to  our  .society. 

Tlie  February  H)69'i.s.niP  of  the  US 
Naval  Institute  P!ocerdint,s  contains  an 
excellent  and  scliolarly  article  ccncern- 
mg  the  military  instituli.n.  its  character 
and  its  values. 

Because  of  the  poriinency  of  this  ai ti- 
de to  the  growins^  dialog  on  ihis  .-nbjert 
matter,  I  urge  that  e\ery  Member  of 
the  House  familiarize  himself  vitii  it. 

I  v.ish  to  i^articulai ly  conii'ralulatp  the 
authors  of  this  aiticlc.  Col.  S  H  Hays 
U.S.  Army,  and  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  A.  Rehm! 
U.S.  Army,  as  well  as  the  publishers  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  for 
their  excellent  contribution  to  our  store 
of  knowledge  on  tliis  important  .sub,iect. 
I  include  the  article  in  its  cntiictv  in 
my  remarks: 

■fUE   MiLiiARY   I.N-    lur   FnLi:   Societv 

I  By  Co!.  3.  H.  Hays.  U.S.  Armv.  and  Lt    Col 

Tlion-ia.s  A.  Rjtim.  US.  Army  i 

Contemporary  attitudes  toward  the  war  m 
Vietnam  pnri  toward  xhc  emplovment  of  rcrce 
in  the  D.;minican  Republic  are  only  the  most 
recent  mani:estatlon.s  of  a  trend  which  has 
occn  t;aining  :iiom--::tum  for  some  fine  'the 
dialectic  on  freedom  .-.nC  security  continues 
to  rai;-^e  questions  of  meaii.=  and  ends. 

In  the  lace  of  these  strains,  milirarv  forces 
mu.-t  continue  to  induct  and  train  recrrHs 
trymg  to  assimilate  them  into  an  institution 
•hat  requires  their  whol.-Iiearted  cvmmlt- 
ment. 

The  military  in.stltiiti.  n  has  a  distinctive 
character  which  makes  a  binding  set  of 
norms  and  values  at  once  desirable  and  cs- 
•senrial.  Its  basic  mandate  gives  the  military 
a  near  monopoly  of  these  means  of  violence 
available  that  can  be  cmp!,:.ved  in  a  nitnncr 
dangerous  to  society. 

It.s  critical  nature  is  emphasized  bv  ihe  'act 
that  it  manages  or  employs  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  national  wealth,  economic  pro- 
duction, and  manpjwer.  The  actual  and  no- 
tentlal  relationship,s  between  the  mil't'.rv 
and  industrial  institution.s  hold  manv  possi- 
bilities which,  under  conceivable  circum- 
stances, could  prove  disadyantaseous  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  the  members  of  the  military 
services  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
national  service  to  ftilfill  a  social  need.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  pursued  :or  self-inrc'rest 
or  profit  nor  does  it  produce  a  product  which 
can  be  assigned  an  economic  value.  The  mili- 
tary contract,  as  Sir  John  Hackett  remind.s 
us.  has  an  "unlimited  liability  clause"  com- 
mitting the  military  member  to  unlimited 
service  and  sacrifice.  Self-interest,  family  and 
even  life  itself,  are  committed  to  the  welfare 


of  society.  The  terrors,  perils,  and  pressun-s  of 
combat  require  a  motivation  and  group 
solidarity  cjf  an  order  well  beyond  that  re- 
quired 111  almost  any  other  pursuit. 

Willie  it  must  be  understo  ,d  that  militRry 
values  articulate  ratlier  than  clash  with  the 
general  American  system  of  values,  tliere  is 
a  di.siinct  core  of  norms,  roughly  definable 
as  thf  'military  ethic,"  iha'  clearly  conirasts 
with  those  prevalent  in  the  civilian  commu- 
uity.  This  military  ethic  provides  the  rules  of 
behavior  that  make  it  po.ssible  for  the  mili- 
tary to  function  effectively  uiternallv.  as 
well  .as  to  operate  within  the  civilian  social 
system.  This  ethic,  which  tends  t)  be  viewed 
by  many  a.s  authoritarian  :,nd  archaic,  is  in 
lact  highly  functional  in  nature  and  essen- 
tial to  a  Mable  and  '.fficient  military  struc- 
ture. 

One  function  of  the  military  ethic  i.s  to  pro- 
vide for  society's  protection.  It  assures  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  violence 
jiosse'^^sed  by  the  military  in.stitutlon  is  not 
directed  toward  over-turning  the  civilian  In- 
stitutlcns  it  is  jjledged   to  support. 

A  second  function  is  to  provide  fr.r  proper 
re'.atloaships  with  other  .soci.il  institutions 
and  to  assure  that  military  positions  of  au- 
thority are  not  used  to  the  ;idvantaee  of  the 
individuals   who   occupy   them, 

A  final  function  is  to  -upport  the  internal 
operation  of  the  niilit  iry  ..rLanizatlon  as  .-uch 
in  the  conduct  of  its  interpersonal  and  inter- 
group  rclatlon.shlps  and  in  pursuit  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  for  it. 

The  military  ethic,  in  :;hort  supports  -.rroup 
solidarity  .^nd  provides  common  expectations 
that  are  essential  to  an  or.;. nidation  that 
lias  the  size,  nature.  comp:e>iiy.  and  critical 
social  importance  of  our  military  establish- 
ment. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mihtarv  ethics, 
it  is  necessary  to  e.xnmliie  its  sevenTl' compo- 
nents. First,  can  we  enunicate  those  values 
which    not    only    protect    the    sooisl    group 
a?aiust    its    external    and    internal    enemies 
but  also  protect  the  military  from  wTon'jfuI 
acts  by  its  own  members?  V/c  frequently  refer 
to   these  values  as  Pntriotism.  Lovaltv,   In- 
tegrity.  Obedience,  and   Sense   cf  Duty.   But 
v.--rds   i.lone  do  net  convey  adequately   the 
'ntirc  suh.stnnce  of  the  concept  as  it  is  felt 
by  the  military  man  hlm.self.  Pntriotism.  for 
instance,  described  as  loyalty  to  an  .ibstract 
set  of  social,  political,  and  economic  beliefs 
I'crsonified  hi   the  Ltate.  is  more  central  in 
importance    f  >r   the    military    than    for    the 
aver.-ige  citi  en.  It  provide?  the  busic  reason 
for  institutional  existence.  Hence,  the  v.nlues 
held  by  military  men  that  concern  the  ob- 
servance of  fealty  to  the  symbols  of  national- 
ity and  to  the  national  purpose  and  interest 
can  be  expected   to  lie  of  somewhat  higher 
order  than  those  that  mieht  reasonably  be 
expected  of  his  civilian  conten.porary. 

Military  discipline,  involving  a  more  cen- 
•■ral  sense  of  loyalty  toward  military  \and 
civilian  superiors,  and  obedience  to  the  will 
of  duly  constituted  authority,  has  lo.-sg  been 
recognized  a;s  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  siTccess- 
ful  military  organization.  The  successful  in- 
^■ulcritlon  (  f  discipline  m  members  of  mili- 
tary orc.Tnizations  is  essential.  The  fear  of 
undisciplined  soldiery  has  been  a  primary 
factor  of  the  citizen's  long-standinj  suspicion 
of  larce  military  forces,  and  h.as  made  mutiny 
second  only  to  treason  in  the  hierarchy  of 
r.ffenses  against  society. 

Tlie  soldier  inevitably  places  discinline  .nd 
obedience  high  in  his  value  .system,  .-ince 
they  ostablish  the  guideposts  for  his  conduct 
He  recognizes  ihem  as  the  basis  for  the  trust 
and  confidence  v.-!.:ch  the  public  has  con-  - 
iided  :n  officers  .md  which  they  in  turn  nlace 
in  subordinates.  This  discipline  in  our  dem- 
ocratic society  does  not.  as  some  profess  to 
believe,  stifle  independent  thought  or  Imply 
any  reduction  in  the  :egU<macv  of  discussion 
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argument  or  dissent  The  American  noldler 
knriws  that  he  can  vlgorijiisly  argue  a  pfilnt 
up  lo — but  not  beyond — the  flnal  decision. 
As  De  Tocquevllle  pointed  out  a  century 
ago 

"A  democratic  people  must  despair  of  ever 
obtainm*;  !r  im  soldiers  that  blind,  minute, 
svibmlsslve.  and  invariable  obedience  which 
an  arlatorritlc  people  may  impose  on  tuem 
without  difficulty.  The  st.ite  of  society  aoes 
nat  prepare  them  for  It,  and  the  njtton 
might  be  in  ditiger  of  losing  its  natural  ad- 
va  stages  if  It  sought  artificially  to  acquire 
advantages  of  this  partl;ul,ir  kind  Among 
democr.uio  communities.  mlUtiry  discipline 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  annihilate  the  free 
spring  of  the  tacultles.  all  that  can  be  done 
by  discipline  Is  tr>  direct  u;  the  obedience 
thus  Inculcated  Is  less  exjct,  but  It  Is  more 
eager  and  mere  intelligent  It  has  Its  root 
In  the  win  of  him  who  obeys  It:  it  rests  not 
only  on  his  instinct,  but  on  hi5  reason:  and 
consequently.  It  will  often  sp<  ntaneously  be- 
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not"iit^L'^"*\°'    "»^'^-'"'^'    security    are      solidarity,  mutual  trust,  and  predictable  be- 
r«Lt     ^.h,      ^       ,  separate    from    political       havlor    Discipline  Ks  a  preconditK-n   ..;   mi:i- 


issues  Problems  of  weapons  procurement, 
base  location,  and  reserve  force  structure, 
Which  are  essentially  military  in  nature. 
tend  to  become  entangled  in  partisan  po- 
litical controversy  While  on  one  hand  the 
penis  of  political  Involvement  appear  to 
tnre.iten  the  objectivity  of  the  military  man. 
political  non-;::^■olvement  provides  an  efuKU 
peril  on  the  other  The  Nuremberg  trials 
and  other  war  crimes  trials  point  out  that 
unquestioning  <ibedlen<e  to  the  political 
institution  was  not  always  the  right  answer 
Thus,  while  the  soldier  is  not  In  a  position 
to  qiieitlon   the   wl.fdom   .r   rightne:  s   o:    :in 


order,    he   is   expected    to   be   personally    re-      m  normal  times 


tary  eRectiveness  since  the  mutual  f.uth  and 
trust  between  member.s  of  a  military  team 
are  only  tCKj  i-ft^n  paid  off  in  blo<xl  Group 
loyalty  conn  nes  plac-ing  one's  military  group 
and  Immediate  fellows  above  ail  others. 
Lying,  stealing,  and  engaging  In  any  other 
neg.itive  act  that  might  disrupt  the  gr.uip 
are  punishable  offenses.  Subordinating  one- 
-■■elf.  working  selHessly  for  and  evidencing 
pride  In  the  group  are  correspondingly 
praised  and  rewarded  Thus  the  code  is  higlily 
functional  In  maintaining  the  group  under 
stressful  conditions,  as  well  as  providing  a 
powerful  motivational  force  for  its  members 


sponsible  for  its  legality  and  morality,  par- 
ticularly If  he  loses  the  war  In  which  the 
question  arose. 

In  practical  terriLs,  since  the  mlUtirv  men 
must  serve  political  parties  in  different  ad- 
ministrations,   they   should   not   do   for   one 


c,.me  more  strict  as  d.inger  requires  it    TJie  administration    that   which  they   might  re- 

disclpUne  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  ,.pt  to  gret    should    us    opponent  get    into    office 

be  relaxed  in  war  because  that  discipline  Is  •■  -         .  '*»'  » 

founded  upon  h  jblts,  and  war  disturbs  those 


h,-ibi:..-  The  discipline  of  a  dom  'rratic  army, 
on  Wie  consrary  Is  strengtlu-ned  In  sight  of 
the  enemy.-b«ca'.ise  every  s^iidicr  then  •  earlv 
perceives  that  he  must  be  silent  and  obedi- 
ent  in   order  tc:   c  inquer  " 

As  one  views  Amerlcin  military  Institu- 
tions there  U  little  danger  of  them  acqtilrlng 
a  •  blind,  minute,  submissive  and  invarl.ible 
obedience  .  .    " 

A  !^!nse  of  duty,  of  social  respoaMblUty. 
on  tlie  part  of  those  in  positions  of  com- 
m  md  or  leadership  is  .mother  part  of  the 
military  ethlo.  In  assuming,  in  a  sense,  cus- 
todianship for  the  nations  security  and  .4 
Urge  part  if  its  weiUh  and  voung  manpower, 
the  military  man  sees  a  moral  obli^aricn  to 
ensure  this  security,  safeguard  the  wealth. 
and  look  after  the  men  confided  to  his  care 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  The  unlimited 
commitment    that    he    has    made    tends    to 


Hence,  tr.e  ideal  of  political  neutrality  is 
highly  regarded  in  the  military  code  This 
some  principle  is  involved  In  the  many  re- 
strictions on  the  public  utterances  of  mili- 
tary leaders  i.nd  i;i  the  troop  mdoctrin.Ation 
progrartLS  of   the  services    In   a  democracy. 


Group  solidarity  and  unit  effectiveness  are 
rooted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  continuity. 
tradition,  and  legitimized  leadership  Tradi- 
tion and  continuity  reduce  con:a.sion  .md 
un-ertainty  and  assist  the  Individual  in  iden- 
tifying with  group  standards  and  goals  The 
military  has  always  depended  heavily  on 
ceremonies  that  emphasize  tradition  and 
continuity  Military  insistence  on  ceremony, 
distinctive  badges  and  traditioiinl  procedures 
is  primarily  justified  on  the  ba>is  of  building 
group  solid.-irlty  and  cohesUeness  High 
standard.*  of  appearance  and  unlfurmlty  of 
dress,  frerjuently  cast.gated  as   'spit  and  pol- 


rs  ;r::r  ^cj;;:r"^^c^rit"^  '^'^•■'  -^  "^"""^  -■--  -  ^"^^  — -  - 


18  that  of  public  serv.tnts.  they  must  not 
make  statements  that  conflict  with  the  po- 
iltloii  of  the  current  admlnlstrntuni  Per- 
Roial  opmioris  that  disagree  with  estab- 
lished omclal  policy  should  be  kept  within  the 
institutional  family  as  long  as  the  individu- 
al Is  a  member 

Bu.-iness  and  industrial  Institutions  are 
second  only  to  political  institutions  in  Im- 
portance of  their  contact  with  the  mili- 
tary Contracts  amounting  to  many  millions 
cf  dollars  are  Involved  In  the  purchase,  re- 
pair, and  maintenance  of  weapons  weapons 
systems,   equipment     and    mlllUkry   instaUa- 


cause   him   to   view  national  security  prob-  tions    To   a   large   extent,    the   contract   ne 

lems   as    his   problems     problems   which    he  gotiatlons    involving    these    operations    are 

could  be  required  to  devote  his  life  to  solv-  handled   by   military   men     In   the  manage- 

Ing    It  also  causes  him  to  uke  a  very  pater-  ment  of   these  contracts  and   in   the   devel- 
nalistic  view  of  his  subordinates,   who,  like 


himself  have  confided  their  lives  and  wel- 
fare to  the  ser'.  ice  of  the  state,  and  for  whose 
effective  use  he  Is  personally  responilble  In 
practicilly  no  other  segment  of  society  does 


opment  of  major  weapons  systems,  there  are 
many  temptations  lor  individuals  or  mili- 
tary servU-es  to  seek  personal  or  group  ad- 
vantage from  tlrms  vying  eagerly  for  their 
favor   and    attention     Yet,    m    the    mlUtarv 


the  exercise  of  leadership  or  management  code  many  of  the  normal  business  practices 
encompass  the  total  relationship  included  become  tiireats  to  his  Integrity.  The  mlli- 
m  the  term  'command  •  Command  respon-  tary  pr.xurfment  officer  is  e.xpected:  both 
r'bihtv  to  the  soldier  in  all-encompasoing.  a  bv  his  peers  and  the  public,  to  retain  an 
tJt.ll  commitment  of  responsibility    whether      integrity    and    objectivity    in    his    financial 

dealings  that  would  not  be  expected  of  the 
corner  grocer  Military  men  are  not  sup- 
P':<sed  to  be  motuated  by  private  financial 
gain  or  even  future  Job  opportunities  Even 
the  appearance  of  collusion  Is  regarded  un- 
favorably 

This  Ideal  of  Integrity  and  professional 
objectivity  is  presumed  tj  be  the  rule  in  the 
development   of   weapons   systems  In   which 


for  ship,  plane  or  unit.  The  commander  is 
responsible^  for  all  his  unit  does  or  falls  to 
do,  and  fur  its  welfare,  readiness,  morale,  and 
condition 

Among  those  values  that  concern  the  In- 
terrelationships between  the  military 
institution  and  other  social  Institutions, 
there  exists  another  cluster  of  values 
related  to  loyaltv,  impartiality.  Integrity,  and 


responsibility    Here,  again,  virtues  that  are      billions  of  dollirs  are  involved    The  oppor 
^^^^  .„    .^    .w.  .  .  tunlties  for  developing  mutual  influence  and 


common  to  the  general  society  have  been 
reinforced  with  somewhat  more  specific 
memlng  and  import  Political  institutions 
.  re  perhaps  those  that  are  most  closely  asso- 
clited  with  the  military  Political  institu- 
tions generate  a  public  consensus  on  Issues 
resolve  problems,  and  develop  general  poli- 
cies and  plans  for  community  actlcn  The 
political  institutions  are  the  mechanism  by 


pride  in  i  nil.  and  the  development  of  string 
unit  solidarity. 

The  ml  Itary  value  system  is  geared  to  a 
complex  set  of  motivations  tijat  are  largely 
intrinsic  and  Internal  to  the  iii.stitutlon. 
Constrained  by  the  many  restrictions  of  the 
code,  by  law  and  regulation,  subjected  to  fre- 
quent hardship,  and  expected  to  give  total 
commitment  to  the  institution,  the  soldier 
s?eks  his  satl.slactlons  viitlun  the  Institu- 
tion The  status,  reputation,  and  o.imaraderle 
resulting  from  group  solidarity,  organiza- 
tional fsprit.  and  common  expertaiions  pro- 
vide some  of  the  greatest  appeals  Living 
within  an  ethical  system  that  sustains  mu- 
tual faith  imd  conitdence  is  another.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  sense  of  devotion  to  the 
.'ause  of  the  general  community  and  the  feel- 
ing that  this  service  is  of  vital  importance 
The  sense  of  vocation  Is  common  with  that 
prevailing  in  the  ministry,  medicine,  law 
and  the  field  of  education — the  so-called 
pr.fessions.  Tlie  military,  then,  dufers  Irom 
the  professions  primarily  in  the  amount  of 
individual  sacritice  involved  and  the  degree 
of  commitment  demanded 

Pew  would  .issert  that  the  Idealized  value 
system  of  the  military  institution  is  followed 
by  all  its  members  on  all  occasions.  Neither 
are  the  Ten  Commandments  Htvvcver,  the 
system  do«s  establish  a  scale  ot  values  that 
influence  the  attitudes,  behavicr  ,ind  per- 
formance of  milluiry  men.  It  is  this  v,Uue 
svstem  that  must  be  accepted  by  new  mem- 
bers of  the  mllltarv  m  order  to  properlv  as- 
similate them. 

The  total  social  environment  in  which  mir 
modern  military  establishment  must  operate 
Is  one  characterized  by  rapid  change  .■S<irletv 
shows  the  many  signs  of  stress  that  such  pe- 


interesls  between  industrial  corporations,  po-  rlods  of  choiige  generate  Bureaucracies  a.s 
Utlcal  leaders,  and  military  re.search  and  de-  social  institutlons-wlth  their  complex  man- 
velopment  officers  demand  the  safeguards  of     agerial    techniques-are    becoming    incre.is- 


the  highest  degree  of  personal  integrity  and  ingly  more  significant  in  the  studv  of  con- 
professional  Judgment  The  stakes,  in  terms  temporarv  human  behavior  As  Dr  Paul 
cf  national  security  and  public  Interest,  are  Kurtz  stated  in  The  New  York  Timea  re- 
much  too  high  to  permit  the  normal  stand-     cently,    'The  power  to  make  moral  decisions 

„,Ki,K    „      .  ,  -       **'''*  "'   *^^   market   place   to  govern    As  in     is  shifting  from  the  iiKlividual  u.  the  i.ri.'o 

which  society  creates  its  military  forces  and      many  other  areas,  the  responsibility  the  mill-      organlzathm  " 

gives  them  substance  and  direction    Loyalty      tarv    man    must    c.irrv   demands   a    level    of 

requires  the  soldier  to  be  obedient  snd  re-      Integntv   that  will   ensure  that  positions  of 

sp<insue  to  his  political  institutions,  to  obey      great    authority    are    not   employed    for    the 

their  dictates  and  to  carry  out  their  bidding.      private  g.iin  of  the  occupant  or  his  associates. 

Since    political    insUtutlons   in   democracies  Finallv.  we  h<ive  said  that  the  value  system 

are  partisan  in  nature   with  political  parties      of  the  mllltarv  Institution  serves  to  support 

tending  to  replace  each  other  in  office  pe-      the  internal  operation  of  its  organization.^  In      there  appear'to^be  "r  ither'nTonounced   dis 

ru.dica ly,    the    military,    both    Individually      their  interpei^onal  and  intergroup  relations,      tlnctions    betwLi    cl    1    ,™^^^  ^nd 

UonslnTZLI"^'"!  ""?'^  ^,"""'  ^*'-       "''^  '"  ^"'"«  "^'"^  '-^  P^f"^™  ^^^'^  P^""«^y      ^»^--  °f  the  mTutarvwLeaT"lS  lower  ,e  el 
!'°1' .^'?'*..^,"l"'^'*  *  P'**^""  °^  neutrality      mission  of  combat    The  stresses  of  combat     social  groups  of  miUtarv  organisation,  tend 

place    high    premiums    on    discipline,    group      to  be  cohesive,  encompassing  most  of  the  ac- 


Thc  upper  strata  of  organizations  appear 
to  demoi.strate  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
military  organizations.  They  :ire  hierarchical. 
governed  by  rules,  and  encompass  a  v^ide 
spectrum  of  skills  and  professions.  At  the 
lower   levels   of  social   nrK,iniz.i!lon.   however. 
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ti\  ities  of  the  members  and  exerting  substan- 
tial intluence  over  their  action  and  behavior, 
ill  the  civilian  ^ector  the  work  community, 
play  community  and  living  community  have 
become  increasingly  separate.  Furthermore, 
the  living  ci.inmumty  as  a  force  exerting  so- 
cial com.  1.1  .nor  ihe  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  Us  members  has  declined  sharply  In  In- 
fluence over  the  last  half  century. 

The   basic   family   unit   has   changed   from 
the    three-fjoneratlon,    patriarchal    family   of 
the  turn  <.f  the  century,  to  a  iwo-generation 
family   mure   charactenzi'd   by   mobility   and 
iiist.ibility  than  by  ccjiuimiity  and  strength. 
In  addition,  urbanization  and  the  decline  of 
the  rural  and  small  community  is  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  conununitv  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  our  youth.  Thus,  with 
substantially   greater   economic  security,   in- 
creased academic  standards  and  less  oppor- 
tunity   to    engage    in    gainful    cmplovment, 
young  men  .ire  arrivini^  .a  military  age  with 
considerably    more    education    and    substan- 
tially less  influenced  by  the  norms  that  de- 
rive from  parent,il  and  community  discipline, 
or   experience   in    the    labor   force.    As   social 
chaiikie  magnifies  the  generation  gap.  youth 
has  been   turnln;;  in  tncre.islng  numbers  to 
his  peers  for  siuld.mce    This  in  turn  adds  to 
the  reduced  deeree  of  general  consensus  being 
exhibited   by   increasing   numbers  of   today's 
youth.    Much    of   the   enTiuislas-m.    ideallsin, 
energy,  and  increased  intellectual  ;)rep:;ratlon 
of  youth  seems  to  be  focused  on  experimenta- 
tion,   protest     and    various    forms    of    revolt 
against    existing    social    standards 

It  is  commonplace  to  note  that  elders  have 
alwav.=  complained  of  the  rebelliousness  and 
dlsre.spect  of  vouth  It  is  perhans  equally 
trite  to  observe  that  ronserv.itism  tends  to 
increa.se  with  age.  :iffluencp,  and  social  com- 
mitment. Yet,  looking  .it  the  temper  and 
customs  of  our  society  over  a  half-century  or 
more,  there  has  been  a  eradual  and  oerceol 
tlble  change  In  our  attitudes  and  opinioiis 
and  the  values  which  underlie  them.  To  de- 
scribe a  general  set  of  values  for  American 
society  or  its  younger  gene.'-allon  would  go 
well  beyond  the  scrpe  of  this  paper  Never- 
theless, some  generallzition  can  be  made 
concerning  the  outline  of  those  values  that 
have  sneclfic  bearing  on  the  .socialization  nf 
military   re''ruit.'= 

Despite    the    bureaucratic    nature    of    our 
oreanizational     structure    and     the    sociallv 
oriented  philo;op(n-  that  has  developed  with 
it.    the    lon.sening   of    soc!--!    controls    at    the 
lower  organizationr.l  levels  has  led  to  a  pro- 
gressive  incre,Tse   in    mdlvidur  lism.   Permis- 
siveness In  pdiuation  and  child  rearing  has 
led  toward  a  .-elf-ce-iiered  emplrsis  on  indi- 
vidual autonomv  and  choice.  .Self-actualiza- 
tion, self-achievement      elf-satlsfnctlon.  self- 
development  have  been  taking  on  increasing 
importance   In   the   sne^trum   of  values  over 
those  of  oblfcatlon,  dutv,  and  responslbilitv 
As    Richard    Flacks    has    stated    in    a    recent 
paner.  "The  onlv  re,;Uv  worthwhile  goal  of  an 
affluent  society  -.vith  re-ppct  to  its  vouth  is  to 
promote  the  maxlmtim  tjossible  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  self-development."  The  Presi- 
dent's   Commissifn    on    Nat'oml    Goals    ex- 
pre.c.sed  this  point  in  a  siightlv  different  wav 
when  it  stated  that  "The  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  remain  our  primary  concern    All 
our    institutions— political,    social,    and    eco- 
nomic—must further  enhance  the  dignity  of 
the  clt!?en,  promote  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  his  capabilities,  stimulate  their  re- 
sponsible exercise  and  widen  the  ranee  and 
effectiveness  of  opDor'unlties  for  Individual 
choice  ••  Any  comp.rison  of  this  kind  of 

emohisis  on  the  Individual  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  group-centered  value  of  the  mlll- 
t.irv  ethic 

Admittedly.  Americans  have  always  been 
highly  individualistic.  The  basic  conditions 
of  frontier  life.  Immigration,  free  jand.  and 
social  mobility  fostered  freedom  of  Inquire 
individual  decision-making,  and  dissent.  Yet. 
this    individualism    was    tempered    by    the 
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strong  family  and  community  ties  of  a  large- 
ly rural  and  agrarian  society  and  bv  the 
necessity  for  group  solidarity  in  the  struggle 
against  economic  failure  and  the  adversities 
of  the  frontier.  Highly  integrated  economic 
machinery,  coupled  with  the  rising  affluence 
of  our  current  society,  has  added  an  entirely 
new  dimension  to  the  problem. 

The  emphasis  on  individualism  has  been 
accompanied  by  :;  t;r.)\vii;g  skr-p- ir:,^nj  n  Aards 
existing  standards  and  mores  Tlie  canons 
of  religion,  philosophy,  art,  and  literature 
have  been  under  progressively  increasing  .it- 
tack.  Absolute  standards  have  .successively 
given  way  to  highly  relative  and  situational 
ones.  Freedom  of  expression  has  gained  .in 
increasing  a.scendency  over  restraint.  This 
raises  immediate  problems  m  a  military  en- 
vironment. The  iinportance  of  the  public  ut- 
terances of  military  personnel  m  civil-mili- 
tary relations  demands  that  social  control 
be  exerted  over  military  telf-expression  in 
many  of  its  forms.  The  individual  recruit 
finds  most  irksome  such  restraints,  which  he 
rarely  encountered  in  civil  life. 

Another  facet  of  the  growing  individualism 
is  the  declining  respect  for  .nuhority.  The 
patriarchal    family    :ind    the    growing    class 
consciousness    of    early    industrial    America 
fostered  a  .substantial  respect  for  authority, 
both   in   the   home   and    in   the   cominmuty! 
Two  world  wars  and  severr.l  decades  c;f  cul- 
tural   revolution    later,    the    percei\ed    value 
of   regard   for  authority  is   ;ubstantlally  re- 
duced. Rank,  age,  and  pr,.:iiion  are  atfcirded 
few   of   the   outward    .signs   of   respect   con- 
sidered normal  two  generations  ago   Even  the 
law  is  a  restraint  to  be  flouted  if  it  appears 
to    obstruct    some    desired    moral    end,    Tlie 
civil    disobedience    techniques    of    the    civil 
rights  movement  are  but  one  of  the  examples 
of  the  reduced  value  given  to  instifutional- 
!?pd     •'ithoritv    !•!    rii;r   i.">neral    '<nr-,,-'\-     The 
structured  a.uthority  pattern  of  the  militarv 
establl.shment  exi.sts  in  almost  complete  op- 
position   to    this    developing    trend.    To    the 
young  man  accustomed  to  granting  sr-ant  re- 
spect to  his  elders   or   their  standards,   the 
expected  responses  to  militarv  authority  pro- 
vide substantial  dlfificuUy. 

Equ  .lity  lias  long  been  .;=soclatPd  with  in- 
di\i(ltialiim    in    the    .■American    l]ierai-ch\-    of 
v.ilues.  Since  the  davs  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution  there  h  ..s  'oeen  .i  .strong  element   of 
egalitaricnism    in    Americ.in    thou3ht.    Fos- 
tered bv  the  ircniier  and  Jacksoni.-n  Democ- 
'■  cy.  there  his  alv.Mys  been  a  .su.^ulcrtm  and 
'lift  iste  for    ristocr.nic  ])reten<^ions  ,,nd  class 
privilege.    An    emotion. u    involvement    with 
'-■quilitv  can   be   detected   in   most   ;:egm°nts 
■  if  Am'-;ican  .societv.  M-.ich  of  the  recent  out- 
cry again;-:   ihe  dralt  has  b"en   ijased   upon 
Its  uneou'il  treatment  of  individuals.  As  the 
over-:',ll    affluence    of   .^^^ocietv    has    increased, 
the    rationale    for   culfcrential    privilege    anti 
inequality  of  treatment  has  had  prosresslvely 
less  ,tipport,  Tliur    The  innate  sen.'-e  nf  equal- 
it'-   :;nd   tlie   demand    for  eatiai   privilege  Is 
subst:;nti  illy   atfronted   by   the   hierarchy  of 
rank   and   privilege  in   the  militarv  rervices. 
Where  the  aivergence  of  rank  .-.uci  .skill  is 
the    greatest,    as    in    the    young    officers    and 
soldiers  with  professional  education  who  leel 
their  expertise  is  not  properlv  recognized,  the 
problem  is  the  greatest.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing  strain   in   a   learning   .society   that   gen- 
er.ites    substantial    iniergenerational    varia- 
tions in  educational  levels.  When  immediate 
supervisors  are  seen  as  being  less  well  edu- 
cated than  those  they  control,  the  strain  on 
interpersonal    relationships    and    individual 
adaptation  is  obvious.  Few  yould  deny  that 
this  problem  has  grown  ste.idilv  in  scope  over 
the  past  50  years  and  it  gives  no  immcalate 
promise  of  declining. 

The  attitude  of  citizens  toward  their  trov- 
ernment  and  nation- patriotism— nas  also 
neen  subject  to  a  steady,  if  almost  impercep- 
tible, change.  As  the  preoccupation  of  the 
rountry  in  world  affairs  ,ind  the  importance 
of  international  institutions  has  grown,  so. 


too,  have  the  altitudes  of  citizens  become 
le.ss  parochial,  s..mev.hat  le.ss  nationalistic. 
Under  ni.my  inlluences  that  tend  to  empha- 
size the  world  scene  and  to  de-e.-nphaslze  the 
tiaditional  iicus  on  American  patriot,,  w.ij 
lu.storlc  virtues,  the  outspoken  .sentiment  ot 
patriotism  has  declined  in  iti  general  accept- 
ance. While,  in  absolute  terms,  the  feelings 
oi  loyally  of  the  citizen  for  his  government 
may  not  ha\e  declined  subotantiallv.  public 
celebrations  „iui  public  beha\if,r  supporting 
tho.se  feelings  have.  Compare,  if  vou  will,  the 
..tliludes  wiih  which  the  nation  faced  the 
•Sp.ini.h  .American  Was-.  World  War  I  World 
War  II,  Korean  War,  and  now  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  r.ie  .substantial  decline  in  patriotic 
utterances,  rallying  to  the  fl.ig.  .uul  public 
'.oluntcerlng  in  the  .sen^e  of  'mv  country. 
right  or  wrong."  is  noteworthy,  '.\hlle  die 
.•:.o  lal  ..cceptability  of  draft  eva.sions.  criti- 
cizing national  interests  and  nollcles  has 
made  increa.sing  gains.  Similarly.'  the  respect 
and  veneration  with  whlcli  I'enerations  held 
the  veteriiLS  of  the  Gr.md  .^rmv  of  the  Re- 
public li.'ve  n.jt  •oeen  replaced  bv  similar  nub- 
ile attitudes  toward  the  members  of  the  more 
ni,.clern  veterans'  organizations. 

The  government  appears  to  be  assuming  a 
much  different  place  in  the  regard  of  its 
citizens  Tiie  willingness  of  the  iiidlvidu.il 
11  support  the  national  welfare  and  will,  as 
ex:.re.'-sed  by  his  elected  leaders,  appears  to 
bo  increasingly  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  sub- 
ordination to  an  arbitrary  and  distant  au- 
thority over  which  one  can  exercise  little 
control.  Similarly,  the  feeling  that  our 
nation  should  act  directly  to  support  our 
imere.-;ts  or  citizen.s  abroad  is  being  replaced 
bv  the  feeling  that  such  actions  should  be 
referred  to  an  impartial  international 
agency.  In  \iew  of  the  rcquirciuent  for  bas- 
ing inilU;  ry  action  on  the  loy.ii  .>.upp,-rt  of 
the  nation,  and  the  importance  of  p.atnot. sm 
;n  developing  the  necessary  gr.jup  cohe.sion 
always  required  by  a  military  org.inlzatlon, 
the  weakening  of  patriotic  n:  lionalism  adds 
to  the  problem  of  socializing  military 
recruits. 

The  threat  of  external  danger  to  a  social 
group  has  long  been  recognized  as  a   potent 
force    in    creating    strong    group    solidarity. 
Patriotism    and    support    fcr    n.itional    pur- 
poses  ir,   strongest    when   the  danger   to   its 
welfare   and    institutions   can    be   popularly 
perceived  us  clear  and  urgent.  The  American 
has    rallied    most    enthusiastically    to    his 
coiintry's   call   for  a   moral   criuade   agcinst 
the   enemies   who   threaten    his   liberty.  Jiis 
way  of  life,  or  his  democratic  ideal.s.  When 
the  United  Stales  is  cast  in  the  role  of  sup- 
p-irting    world    order,    of    supporting    ant,- 
Communist    go-.ernment    and    viable   econo- 
mies  in    underdeveloped    couiiiries   far   from 
its  shores,   ,-ind  wlien  the  clear  .-.nd  present 
danger  to  American  society  is  far  from  ob- 
vious,  the  lag   in  enthusi.ism   for  the  s.-icri- 
flces   entailed    its   pronounced.   Short    of   an 
all-out  confrontation  betw-een  .uomlc  powers 
or    the     creation     of     strong    siipranational 
police  agencies,  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  required  to  pro'ide  constabu- 
lary forces  m  far-off  ureas  ;n  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihcKid  of  global  conflict  and  to  main- 
tain some  reasonable  semblance  of  a  world 
order    it    cm    live    with.    Developing    enthu- 
siasm fcr  riicli  -asks  among  -di-iers.  some  ot 
whom  were  reluctantly  inducted  in  the  first 
pl.ice.  provides  a  substantl.il  .md  continuing 
challenge   In    the    fact    of    public    ap.ahy    or 
outright  opposition  from  many  people. 

In  :.n  achieving  society  -.vherefn  individual 
goals  have  incre.isingly  been  measured  in 
terms  of  economic  rr-tunis.  the  intrinsic 
motivations  of  the  military  services  are  wide- 
ly misunderstood.  All  too  frequently  the 
civilian  critic  tends  to  me.-'sure  the  attrac- 
tions of  military  service  in  terms  of  pay  and 
financial  reward.  Bec.-.use  these  rewards  ap- 
pear modest  such  critics  tena  to  downgrade 
the  ambition  of  those  who  seek  to  serve  and 
they  themselves  find  little  attraction  in  such 
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service  As  financial  rewards  increasingly  pro- 
vide the  status  symbols  and  measure  the 
prestige  of  an  occupation,  the  task  of  re- 
orienting the  military  recruit  toward  the 
Intr.nslc  satisfactions  of  the  service  becomes 
more  ,ind  more  difficult  Even  those  p>eople 
wh.i  have  devoted  some  time  to  mint  \ry  serv- 
ice tend  to  become  dlssailRfled  .is  they  com- 
pare their  working  hours,  responsibility,  md 
pay  with  those  of  a  comparable  p.)sition  in 
som?  elvU  pursuit  Yet.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  an  effective  mlllt.iry  force  cm  be  built 
so'.ely  upon  the  basis  of  a  fliianci:il  motiva- 
l.on 

The  character  and  qualities  of  a  military 
estibllshment  are  intimately  related  to  the 
society  th:it  provides  it  The  value  systems 
of  that  society  provide  the  basis  upon  which 
the  more  demanding  value  system  of  the 
mllitarv  ethic  is  developed  The  current 
Rbsonce  of  value  consensus  in  society  at  the 
'.ocnl  community  level  creates  problems  for 
military  socialization  These  problems  stem 
from  the  strains  between  the  Increasingly 
socialized  nature  of  our  larger  structures  .md 
the  atomi/ed  individuality  at  the  base  They 
may  be  solved  In  time  is  new  social  struc- 
tures develop  the  ability  to  handle  functions 
of  older,  local  structures  — the  family  and  the 
comnuinlt^  As  men  Iparn  ta  live  ind  adapt 
rhemselves.  their  ideals,  and  their  objectives 
to  the  restraints  Imposed  oy  larger  social  or- 
ganizations, the  dllferences  between  the  mlll- 
t.iry organizations  and  their  counterparts  in 
civil  life  mav  be  expected  to  diminish.  As 
Allen  Ciuttman  has  pointed  mt.  the  military 
or','aniz:itii>ns  represent  .i  m.ijor  working 
e.x.imple  of  the  complete  welfare  society  It 
may  bf  that  the  continued  extension  into 
lower  organlz.uional  strata  of  the  -or^anlza- 
l  jn  man  •  phenomenon  may  presoclalUe  our 
future  m.iuary  inductees  On  the  other  hand, 
any  ■(ubst.mtial  reorientation  awav  from  the 
present  emphasis  on  Individualism  would  ap- 
!>e  ir  to  be  a  Ion?  way  in  the  future. 

A  second  trend  tpiiding  t  >  .illcv  late  the 
problem  lies  in  the  changing  nature  of  the 
mllltJrv  institutions  themselves.  The  chang- 
ing skill  and  icb  structure  A  military  orga- 
nizations cr.ates  xn  i:  creasing  pe'rcentai?e  of 
positions  for  highly  trained  specialists,  reduc- 
ing us  d..tlno  ion  be.ween  the  iiature  ..' 
military  and  civilian  Jobs.  Thus,  the  transi- 
tion from  civilian  occupations  to  their  mili- 
tary counterparts  can  be  eased  for  an  In- 
'  re:suiij  ;iw:nt)er  ..f  inil.tarv  members  The 
lack  of  articululon  bciwee-i  the  skill  struc- 
ture and  the  rank  structure  appe.irs  to  be 
m  the  p."oress  ^.f  reduction  throu.th  •.nriable 
pay  schemes,  the  inreasin*  development  of 
career  spetuiu  itlon  and  the  expanded  use 
of  technical  .siafT  communication  channels. 
Tht  e  .'actors  will  change  the  formal  expres- 
sion but  not  the  content  of  the  basic  mili- 
tary value  svstem.  Although  le.idershlp  in 
modern  m:llt  ry  :or>;es  employ!^  manipulative 
techniques  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  rmpiiaols  on  -.ne  nicd  to  lespect  authority 
and  rank  are  ^till  inhere, .t  in  military  orga- 
nizations. The  question  •>{  how  b?st  to  indoc- 
trinate recruits  <>teeped  m  eg»l:t.i-uni.'m  and 
resentful  of  ..uthoriiy  with  'he  needful  sense 
of  subo.-din.uion  ta  superiors  re.-nalns  ati 
open  one 

Military  uritar.izations  have  rel.ed  on  In- 
struction, (cremonies.  .ind  symbolic  rituals 
oi  vinous  types  to  focus  the  attention  of 
their  inductees  on  the  primary  i.mpjrtince  of 
loyalty  to  the  ntion.  This  process  has  be- 
come Increasingly  more  complicated  as  the 
recruit  has  b:coc:e  more  sophisticated  and 
Jets  itupressed  with  the  cmut.onal  pairloti.sm 
common  tj  older  gener.itlons  Ceremonies  and 
rituals  thus  tend  to  be  less  effective.  As  the 
patnciic  valuei  tend  ta  diminish,  other 
values  wiU  have  to  be  relied  on  to  take  their 
place  Experience  generally  indicates  t.iat 
organizatio  al  or  unit  loyalties  provide  a  sub- 
stantial   focus    for    highly    professionalized 
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groups.  If  loyalty  to  unit  or  .-.ervice  tran- 
scends the  Importance  of  loyalty  to  country 
and  government,  our  national  society  can 
expect  to  face  much  the  s.ime  type  of  dlf- 
Ilculty  with  its  armed  forces  that  otuer  na- 
tions have  encountered   in  the  past 

If  our  educational  system  beglnn.ng  at 
primary  levels  were  to  plft(c  more  emph.usls 
•n  indlvidu-.I  responsibilities  a>id  duties  to 
others  and  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship, 
it  mltcht  be  possible  tn  reverse  or  at  least  halt 
the  trend  .\fter  all.  we  can  hardly  expect  a 
yoUiig  man  to  a.^ume  willingly  a  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  largely  explained  as  a 
burden  rather  than  a  privilege  Increased 
attention  toward  training  in  self-government 
and  citizenship  might  in  time  bear  irult  and 
assist  in  Ilndlng  sol i.t  oils  to  a  number  of  our 
so.-i  ii  problems 

American  civilians  are  strongly  bound  up 
with  secondary  issoclations  rather  than  with 
a  single  dominant  primary  group  In  the 
military,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  group  rather  than  the  Individual.  Is  the 
unit  of  action  The  focus  is  on  the  prlmarv 
group  rather  than  on  a  multiplicity  of  .sec- 
ondary associations.  The  inductee  must  un- 
derst.md  and  .iccept  this  group  culture.  The 
need  to  maintain  intact  the  prlm.ixy  eroup 
sense  developed  in  initial  basic  training 
should  be  fostered  to  the  maximum  extent. 
The  proliferation  in  the  military  of  new 
kinds  of  units  tailored  to  a  specific  type  of 
task  makes  it  more  difficult  to  identify  a 
common  group  culture  As  specific  rules  be- 
come less  denned,  personnel  shifts  require 
more  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual Any  actions  ttiat  can  be  taken  within 
the  organization  to  retain  common  skill  com- 
ponents ;.nd  to  malnt.^ln  continuity  among 
primary  groups  would  fusslst  In  the  task  of 
cultivating  unit  solidarity  and  group  Identi- 
fication. 

The  prc^e&s  of  i^roup  identification  Is  sub- 
stantially assisted  by  the  phenomena  of 
"other-dlrectedness"  of  our  current  vouth. 
Their  peer  itroup  orientation  makes  It  sub- 
stantially easier  for  them  to  accept  the 
standards  and  norms  of  the  group  in  which 
they  find  themselves  even  if  It  happens  to 
be  a  military  one.  This  indicates  that  the 
maintenance  of  strong  organizational  norms 
and  continuity  in  nailitary  units  is  a  critical 
factor  in  r'le  .•■ocial.L'jitlon  processes.  If  the 
group  has  adopted  institutional  standards 
and  traditions  into  its  value  system,  the  new 
arrival  has  less  resources  to  hold  out  against 
his  peers  than  may  have  been  true  in  the 
past  To  that  extent  the  process  of  assimi- 
lating the  individual  into  an  cxlsung  mili- 
tary unit  may  be  somewhat  ea.sier  than  as- 
similation Into  the  temporary  small  group 
or  replacement  packet 

The  final  problem  of  generating  support 
from  .\  crusading  society  for  int.?rmittent 
crises  iind  police  .ictions.  of  various  sizes, 
over  prolonged  periods  of  time,  far  from 
home.  I.«  not  an  easy  one  Already,  as  In  the 
time  of  Marius,  voices  are  in  full  cry  de- 
manding the  creations  of  a  fully  nrofessional 
force  in  order  to  relieve  the  citizen  of  this 
onerouji  duty  The  dangers  in  this  line  of 
action  stem  from  the  degree  of  separation 
of  suc.i  a  force  from  its  supporting  society 
and  the  eventual  effect  such  a  poiicv  would 
have  on  the  motivauons  and  attitudes  of 
both  the  society  ,-ind  Its  military  forces 
ClvU-military  relationships  could  be  ex- 
pected 'o  tike  on  a  much  difTerent  caste  and 
the  systems  of  recruitment  and  socialization 
into  the  military  would  rely  less  on  the 
sanctions  and  social  pressures  of  the  rom- 
munltr  and  more  on  the  attractive  power  of 
the  military  forces  themselves  Experience 
suggests  that  military  estebllshments  with 
high  prestige,  status  and  attracting  pr>wer 
are  not  always  willing  to  accept  the  dictates 
of  the  social  orgaiUzatusn  which  seeks  to 
control  them. 
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The  wiser  course  may  well  be  m  shoulder- 
ing our  responsibilities  as  a  nation,  and  in 
training  our  youth  to  accept  them.  Just  as 
the  individual  must  show  responsibility  for 
his  community  and  his  nation,  so  also  Is  the 
nation  responsible  to  the  extent  of  lis  ca- 
pabilities for  the  welfare  of  the  international 
community.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
catastrophe,  our  nation  must  use  its  power 
wisely  and  with  restraint.  It  does  not  have  a 
viable  alternative  in  avoiding  International 
responsibility 

We  have  argued  that  the  exl.stence  of  an 
efTectlve  military  force  in  contemp<irary 
America  is  ulTected  by  the  articulation  uf  the 
miliary  viilue  system  with  that  of  the  larger 
society.  We  see — as  others  before  us  have 
seen — areas  of  significant  .-train  The  proper 
resolution  of  these  strains  is  contingent  up<in 
recognition  by  both  the  military  and  the 
larger  .'oclety  of  all  the  factors  involved.  A 
dialogue  requires  two  participants,  and  it  has 
been  the  purpose  t  f  this  paper  to  develop  and 
present  the  issues  from  a  soldier's  point  of 
\  lew. 

The  military  does  not  feel  inadequate  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  socialization  we 
have  presented  Indeed,  the  trends  of  social 
change  appear  to  support  solutions  In  many 
areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  reso- 
lution has  been  placed  principally  upon  the 
mlliury  when  in  fact  the  problems  are  those 
of  the  commimity  at  large  Society  must  in 
the  long  run  seek  to  break  away  from  sim- 
plistic stereotypes,  ideological  viewpoints  and 
rationalizations  and  see'  the  military  as  a 
social  Institution  of  its  own  creation  which 
can  only  operate  effectively  If  It  .s  permitted 
to  rewm  Its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  community. 


DE.\TH  OF  BEN  3HAHN 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JtRSEY 

IN  THE  tsEXATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  I.  1969 

.Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jci?ey.  .Mr. 
President,  the  world  ha.s  suffered  a  deep 
I0E.S  with  the  death  of  B,mi  Shahn.  the 
hi!?hly  resnected  painter.  His  death  has 
greatly  .saddened  his  friends  and  admir- 
ers who  have  faithfully  followed  and 
marveled  at  Mr.  Shahn'.s  unique  contri- 
butions to  the  aitistic  world.  Ben  Shahn 
was  a  deeply  committed  human  being. 
He  was  committed  to  arresting  man  s  in- 
humanity to  man  through  \iolencc  and 
injj.<^.t  ce.  He  was  committed  to  ideals 
which  centered  attention  on  the  .social 
and  humanitaiian  i.ssues  01  our  da  v.  He 
^vas  committed  to  the  task  of  stimulat- 
ing peoples  interest  in  the  aits.  He  was 
committed  to  the  people  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  know  nim  personally 
and  to  those  whom  he  would  never  know. 
His  work  always  expressed  these  con- 
cerns and  It  is  because  of  his  ('m;)athctic 
artwork  that  he  will  be  remrnibered  so 
vividly. 

.Mr.  Shahn  expressed  his  feelings  both 
on  canvas  and  with  eloquent  words  on 
tliC  subject.  In  1936.  while  he  was  a 
Charles  Ellel  Norton  Professor  at  Har- 
vard College,  he  described  his  feeling 
about  the  source  of  art  when  he  said; 

Thus  It  is  not  unimaginable  that  art  arises 
from  something  stronger  than  stimulation 
or  even  inspiration— that  It  may  take  fire 
from  something  closer  to  provocation,  that  It 
may  not  Just  turn  to  life,  but  that  it  may  at 


certain  times  lie  ccinpelled  iiy  life  .Art  al- 
most always  has  Its  ingredient  of  Impudence, 
its  floutlne  of  establi.-^hed  authority,  so  that 
it  may  sub.stltute  its  own  .luthority,  and  its 
own  enlightenment 

Mr.  Shahn  .served  on  the  New  Jersey 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  to  Study  the  .■\rts  in  New  Jersey. 
We  in  New  Jer.sey  are  indeed  fortunate 
that  the  New  Jer.sey  State  Museum  will 
di.splay  Ills  niurals  later  this  year. 

Ben  Shahn  has  left  a  legacy  which  will 
not  .soon  be  loruotten.  Peggy  Lewis,  of 
the  Trenton  Times  of  Sunday,  March  23, 
1969.  has  written  a  beautiful  farewell  to 
Mr  Shahn  and  I  believe  this  excellent 
tribute  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  who.se  lives  were 
touched  by  Mr.  Shahn's  art  and  his  con- 
cern lor  i)eoi3le. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beinsi  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sh.m-om.  Be.n  Sh.ahn 
I  By  Pr-gy  Lewis) 

•T  have  hoped,  m  some  small  way,  to  help 
monumentalize  those  days  so  that  we  may 
not  so  soon  become  inured  to  an  unaccept- 
able violence,  a  failure,  a  profound  sadness." 

Ben  Shahn.  of  Roosevelt,  wrote  those  words 
In  the  introcUiction  to  a  poem  he  illustrated, 
•November  Twenty  Six  N:r.eteen  Hundred 
Sixty  Three."  written  by  Wendell  Berry  (N.Y.: 
Prazlller,  1964  1  They  tit  as  well  much  of  the 
huge  body  of  wrrk  lie  left  when  he  died  late 
Fr;d,.y  night.  .Maroli  14,  at  Mt  Slnal  Hospital. 
m  New  York 

For  Ben  Shahn  made  a  poignant  and  pro- 
found rer-i.rd  of  ihe  blight  (..f  the  thirties  and 
the  forties  m  a  Kinguuge  Ihat  forces  us  to 
remember  those  times  It  was  first  with  the 
language  of  flat  gouache  ( opaque  water- 
colon  and  then  with  nervous  lines  and  lone- 
some .sp.ices  that  he  battled  injustice,  vio- 
lence and  exploitation.  In  the  same  language 
he  endowed  the  degraded  ..nd  the  deprived 
with  dignity. 

.'Mt  hough  many  artists  had  committed 
themselves  to  ■'social  art,"  no  one  else  made 
hi.s  .statements  as  uniquely  or  as  well. 

By  his  own  admission.  Shahn  painted  two 
things:  ".  .  .  what  I  love  and  what  I  abhor." 
And,  In  1956.  he  put  iiis  feeling  about  the 
source  of  art  in  a  nutshell  It  was  at  one  of 
his  lectures  .it  Harvard  the  year  the  Uni- 
versity named  him  Cluirlcs  Eliot  Norton  Pro- 
fessor, and  it  appe.ircd  m  print  the  following 
year  when  Harvard  pulilished  the  series  of 
Norton  lectures  under  the  title.  "The  Shape 
of  Content  " 

"Thus  It  is  not  unimaginable  that  art 
arises  from  something  strontrer  than  sttmu- 
l.ition  f  r  even  inspiration  —  that  it  may  take 
lire  from  something  closer  to  provocation, 
that  It  may  not  just  turn  to  life,  but  that  It 
may  at  certain  times  be  compelled  by  life. 
.•\rt  .ilniost  always  ha.s  its  ingredient  of  Impu- 
dence, Its  flouting  of  established  authority, 
so  that  it  may  substitute  its  own  authority, 
.ind  its  own  etilightenment." 

When  a  ciant  dies-^in  this  case  a  man  of 
International  renown  and  one  of  America's 
tnoft  popular  artists — the  fact  always  comes 
,is  a  shock 

.\s  I  sit  here  trying  to  piece  together  the 
fragments  of  a  man  from  wh.at  I  can  re- 
member about  !iim.  and  from  what  I  have 
collected,  the  fraements  unite  like  the  tes- 
serae of  that  oriiliant  Shahn  mosaic,  once 
a  mural  In  the  S  S.  Shalom  and  soon  to  be- 
come a  pcrmaticnt  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
-State  Museum,  some  time  In  September  when 
his  Retrospective  Exhibit  becomes  a  memo- 
rial to  this  great  artist. 

I'art   of    the   mosaic    of   Shahn,   the   man. 
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consists  of  the  bare  biotraphical  facUs  so 
often  stated  in  the  pa-st  week — and  worth 
repeating. 

Shahn  was  born  In  Kovno.  Lithuatila.  in 
1898.  the  son  of  a  carpenter.  In  1906  Ills 
family  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  In 
Brooklyn.  From  1913  to  llUT  he  tittended 
high  school  at  night  tmd  .'^pent  his  days 
as  a  lithographer's  apprentice 

Until  1930  he  worked  off  and  on  a,s  a  hthog- 
rapher  while  he  furthered  his  schooling  at 
New  York  University;  City  College  (.f  New 
York;  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  After  two  trips 
abroad  to  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  he  had  his  first  one-man  show  at 
The  Downtown  Gallerv,  New  York  (.'ipril 
8-27.1930.) 

In  1931  Shahn  completed  23  small  gouache 
paintings  and  two  large  panels  on  the  Sac- 
co-Venzetti  case.  The  large  panels  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  in 
New  York.  From  that  point,  Shalm's  career 
.as  artist,  photographer,  writer  and  teacher 
brought  him  ever-increasing  recngnltion  a.s 
a  major  American  artist  of  international 
importance,  known  for  Ills  focus  on  social 
and  htimanltarlan  issues 

His  reputation  as  a  graphic  artist  grew 
to  equal  his  reputation  as  a  painter  Com- 
missions from  such  companies  as  tht  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System;  ma-ss-produced 
posters  announcing  cultural  events  or  so- 
liciting public  support  for  favored  causes 
or  candidates;  Illustrations  for  books  or 
specialty  Journals,  all  served  to  familiarize 
people  who  rarely  visit  museums  or  craller- 
ics  with  Shahn's  images. 

His  aficionados  know  many  of  these  im- 
aces  as  peculiarly  American,  for  the  ideas 
they  incorporate,  in  Sliahn's  words.  "  are 
amnng  the  abidinr;  symljols  of  .American 
dally  life,  to  be  celebrated  and  brou<.'ht  into 
awareness."  * 

.Another  facet  of  Shahn's  essence  was  his 
delight  at  the  discovery  of  humor  in  some 
small  detail  and  his  easerness  to  share  it. 
When  "The  Shape  of  Content."  for  e.\:imple. 
v.-as  translated  into  Japfinese.  he  found 
tremendous  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
title,  once  translated  Into  Japanese  and  then 
retranslated  into  Enellsh,  came  out  to  be 
•  The  Outside  of  the  Inside." 

Shahn  was  extraordinarily  artlculat,e,  tind 
he  possessed  great,  spontaneous  wit.  Once, 
during  a  TV  interview  with  a  panel  of  doc- 
tors who  were  weekend  painters,  the  modera- 
tor asked  him  if  he  had  a  hobby. 

He  hesitated  only  a  second  and  tlien  an- 
swered. "Certainly." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Well."  he  said,  "I'm  a  .Sunday  suraeon." 
Shahn  was  gregarious  On  a  Sunday,  his 
home  burgeoned  with  a  steady  stream  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  his  table  was 
heaped  with  delicacies  which  he  urged  <  very- 
one  to  sample. 

If  he  went  to  an  event  m  a  nearby  town. 
he  was  accompanied  by  half  of  Roosevelt 
They  traveled  in  a  caravan  of  cars,  appteared 
en  masse  and  brousht  with  them  ttn  un- 
foreettable  elan. 

When  the  American  Israeli  Shippin[:  C:,m- 
pany  sold  its  ship,  "Shalom"  1  Peace),  to  a 
Gorman  shipping  company  four  years  after 
she  sailed  on  her  maiden  voyase  between  New 
York  and  Haifa,  the  $300,000  worth  of  art 
that  made  her  a  floating  i^iuseum  wa,s  not 
included  in  the  transaction. 

Mainly  through  the  effort,s  of  Dr.  Kennetii 
W.  Prescotf  two  of  tlie  Shalom's  30-by-6- 
foot  mosaic  murals  by  Shahn,  one  based  on 
the  periodic  tables  of  the  elements,  the  other. 
"The  Tree  of  Life."  became  the  property  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Museum. 

But  dock  strikes  and  the  complexity  of 
assembling  and  reassembling  the  huge  pan- 
els have  delayed  their  installation.  Tlie  mu- 
rals are  now  in  Trenton,  and  the  firm  of 
Gabriel  Loire,  In  Chartres,  has  Informed  Dr. 
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Prescott  that  their  specialist,  Mr.  Dl  Val- 
entin, will  leave  for  the  United  States  in  the 
ntiddle  of  .August  to  oversee  the  job. 

The  instalhition  will  be  completed  at  an 
appropriate  time,  lor  the  Mtiseum  will  open 
a  Shahn  Retrospective  exhibition  on  .Sep- 
tember 20.  Many  of  the  graphics  to  be  shown 
win  come  from  their  own  collection,  one  '.'f 
the  most  complete,  for  the  Museum  owns 
some  50  graphics  and  posters  as  well  as  the 
recent  ijortfollo  based  on  "Xotebook-s  of 
Malte  Laurids  Brigge"  by  K.uner  Maria 
Rllke,  the  Germtm  poet  whom  .-shahn  ..d- 
mired  and  with  whom  lie  identified. 

This  memorial  exhibit  jilanned  for  .'August 
and.  by  Shahn's  wishes  rescheduled  lor  -Sep- 
tember, comes  71  years  after  his  birth  in 
Kovno  on  September  10.  1898.  .-^side  irom 
works  from  the  Museum  C'lllectlon.  the  ex- 
hibition will  incltide  numerous  borrowed 
works.  Over  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Leah  Slosh- 
berg.  Curator  of  Arts  and  .'Assistant  Director, 
has  spent  mtmy  hours  at  the  Kennedy  Gal- 
leries, in  New  York,  researching  available 
Shahns. 

Shahn,  who  was  on  the  board  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Cotmcii  on  the  .Arts,  was  ,in 
invaluable  member  of  The  Commission  to 
Study  the  .Arts  m  New  Jersey.  His  enthtisi- 
asm  and  drive  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
arts  in  his  .State  was  not  academic,  but  per- 
sonal. He  liad  the  same  driving  entliusi.asm 
about   the  State  Museum. 

So  the  forthcoming  State  Museum  Retro- 
spective assumes  tremendous  importance  It 
gives  the  resident.-  o!  New  Jersey  the  ojjpor- 
tunlty  to  see  Ben  .-■■hahn's  intense  concern 
for  justice  and  humanity  among  all  peoples 
expressed  in  his  strikingiy  personal  and  un- 
forgettable iinaces. 

Ben  Shahn.  .Shalom! 


FCC   RE.ACHES    FOR    POWER 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

'   F    K.^.\S.^.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE- 
T7ipsday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  j.i-esent 
controver.sy  over  ci-'arctte  advertisint'  on 
radio  and  television.  I  leel  the  pcmts 
made  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Topeka, 
Kans,.  State  Joiiinal  i;re  uortiiy  of  note. 
I  direct  ihe.m  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  follows: 

FCC    Re.^ches    fOp.    Power 

.At  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  tiie  Federal  Co-mmunlcations  Com- 
mission is  attempting  to  pressure  Congress 
into  continuing  the  health  warning  on  ciga- 
rette packages,  or  is  trying  to  break  new 
ground  in  censorship  of  radio  and  television 
advertising. 

Either  effort  falls  beyond  the  legal  and 
ethical  -lUthority  of  the  FCC.  and  will  cer- 
tainly draw  plenty  of  fire  from  interested 
congressmen  and  senators. 

A  1965  law.  which  requires  cigarette  manu- 
f.icturers  to  print  the  warning.  "Caution; 
Cigarette  Smoking  May  be  Ha^ardotts  to  Your 
Health."  on  every  pack,  expires  June  30  this 
year  unless  Congress  re-enacts  it. 

That  same  law.  possibly  anticipating  the 
FCC.  proliibits  it  from  imposing  any  change 
on  cigarette  advertising  on  r.idio  and  tele- 
vision, which,  an  industry  spokesman  re- 
ported, produces  about  $215  millicn  annually 
in  advertising  Income. 

Wednesday.  ICC  members  voted  6  to  1  to 
ban  all  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
f.'levision  if  Congress  allows  the  1965  statute 
to  lapse. 

.Although  the  FCC  now  lacks  the  authority 
for  its  action.  Rosel  H.  Hvde.  FCC  chairman. 
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<;ii!cl  the  action  amounts  to  giving  notice  to 
C'jngTCBa  of  the  PCCs  Intention*  should  the 
law  be  allowed  u>  die. 

Apparently  the  PCC  selected  thla  sensitive 
area  to  test  ita  authority  to  regulate  change 
or  prohibit  certain  types  of  advertising  from 
radio  and  television  PCC  members  were 
aware  adversaries  on  the  question  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  and  smoking  are  both 
powerful  and  articulate 

If  the  PCC.  moving  behind  the  sound  and 
f'.iry  of  the  controversy  over  cigarette  adver- 
tising, should  succeed  in  establishing  its  au- 
thority to  control  all  radio  and  televUlon  ad- 
vertising. It  truly  would  be  the  czar  of  the 
Industry 

Already  there  are  controls  which  prohibit 
fraudulent,  misleading  and  dishonest  adver- 
tising This  is  as  It  shoud  be  Federal  agencies 
concerned,  aided  strongly  by  advertising  in- 
dustry organizations,  are  constantly  scru- 
tinizing advertising  In  ali  media.  Including 
the  press,  to  make  certain  It  meets  minimum 
standards. 

Congress  may  simply  re-enact  the  1955 
statute  which,  beyond  opposition  by  tobacco 
Interests,  drew  no  public  criticism  or  atten- 
tion. 

It  appeal's  the  PCC.  like  the  cold  camel.  Is 
attempting  to  get  Its  nose  under  the  tent. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AKIZ  •s\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tu'^^day.  April  1.  1969 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  each  year, 
Americans  of  L  thuan:an  origin  com- 
memorate Che  day  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania became  independent — February  16 
Althoujjh  the  freedom  cf  this  brave  na- 
tion was  shjrt  lived  because  of  Com- 
munist oppression,  the  flame  of  freedom 
still  burns  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Lithuanian  Americans  all  over  the  Na- 
tion 

With  the  hope  that  Lithuanian  and 
her  sister  captive  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain  may  some  day  again  be  truly 
free,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Independence  Day  resolution  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Club  of  Phoenix. 
Ariz  .  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion 

Resolution  w.is  presented  and  adopted  at 
an  observance  of  Lithuania  Independence 
Day  Commemoration,  held  on  Sunday,  Peb- 
ru.try  16th,  1J69  at  Lithuanian-American 
Club.  3720  W  Greenway  Road  Arizona,  by 
.Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancest.-y  and  their 
friends,  commemorating  the  7l8th  annlver- 
s.iry  of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mlndaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lith- 
uanian principalities  Into  one  kingdom  in 
1251  and  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  tj  power  in  Lithu.uila  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic process,   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania by  force  of  arms  In  June  of  1940:  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  for  more  than  -ieven  centuries  in  the 
past,  and 
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Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  15,  1940    and 

Whereas  the  Crovemment  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  government  of  the  free  Republic  of  Llth- 
uanlA  and  consistently  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  in- 
corp<iration  of  this  freedom  loving  country 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  created  by  //  Re«  346  at  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  U^.at  the  Incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  interna- 
tional laws,  and 

Whereas  the  Horine  ..f  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  i  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress i  unanimously  passed  Hou.ie  Concurrent 
Rescmltion  416  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
World  opinion  at  the  United  .Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, and  U)  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples:  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  descent  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world;  .and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
states  crimes  out  the  expre.sslon  of  the  US. 
Congress  conuined  In  H  Con.  Rgs.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  quesUon  In  the 
United  .N.itlons  and  demanding  the  Soviets 
to  withdraw  rrom  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, and  be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  State  WlUUm 
Rogers,  United  States  .Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Charles  Yost.  United  States 
Senators  from  Arizona,  Members  of  the  U  S. 
Congress.  Litnuanlan  .Minister  In  Washing- 
ton, DC ,  and  Lithuanian  Consuls  in  New 
York  Clrv,  Chicago,  111  ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif  , 
and  Boston,  .Mass  .  and  the  press 

Lithuanian  -  .\merlcan  Commemoration 
Day  Committee  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  Fe- 
licia Kezes.  Ju.stin  Saulys.  Edward 
Gozawskas.  Emily  Josen.  Kostanclja 
Rudaltyte 


April  1,   l!)r,i) 
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INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

■  •:        Ml  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  l,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  11, 
VJ69.  Mr  Charles  Y  Lazarus,  a  distin- 
guished Ohioan  and  president  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  made  an  im- 
portant address  to  the  California  Re- 
tailers .Association  and  the  Central  City 
Association  entitled  Let  The  Consumer 
Dec'.de  •  In  that  .iddre.-s  iu-  deull  ulth 
the  .American  consumer's  interest  in  in- 
ternational trade  policies  and  its  rela- 
tion to  our  national  goals.  Since  this 
subject  IS  one  with  which  this  Congress 
and  the  President  will  probably  concern 
themselves,  I  am  asking  that  It  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  and  suggesting 
that  all  Members  give  it  careful  consid- 


eration in  establishing  future  cilterla  for 
our  trade  policies.  Mr.  Lazarus'  remarks 
follow : 

Let  the  Consumer  DrcroE 

By  Charles  Y  Lazarus,  president.  American 
Retail  Federation;  pre«ildent.  The  P.  &  R. 
Lazarus  ,i  Co  ,  Cohtmtaus,  Ohio:  vice  presi- 
dent. Federated  Deparunent  -Stores,  Inc  ) 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise.  I  found  the 
timeliest  thesis  for  these  remarks  In  .i  docu- 
ment that  Is  almost  ten  years  old 

The  document  Is  called  "Goals  for  .^merl- 
cans.  Programs  for  .\ctlon  In  the  1960's"  You 
nrny  remember  :t  a-s  the  title  for  a  report  by 
President  Elsenhower's  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Ooals 

.Some  time  ago  prompted  first  bv  my  ap- 
pointment to  the  Public  .Advl.sory  Comn;lt- 
tee  on  Trade  PoUcv  under  .i  Domocrallc  ad- 
ministration and  then  by  the  election  of  a 
new  Republican  administration,  I  l>egan  re- 
reading this  report,  curious  to  know  how 
much  of  It  might  still  Ije  relevant.  Bv  way  of 
cuing  us  to  the  mam  polnt.'^  I  hop<'  to  make 
today,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts. 
I  quote 

The  paramount  goal  of  tlie  United  St^iies 
was  set  long  ago.  It  is  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  to  eiisure  his  development, 
and  lo  enlarge  his  opportuiulv  .  .  Our  iii- 
durlng  aim  is  to  build  a  nation  ,-ind  help 
build  a  world  in  which  every  >iuman  bring 
shall  be  free  to  develop  his  capacities  to  the 
fullest.  We  must  reriedlcate  nur.'^elves  to  this 
principle  and  theretav  strengthen  lt«  appeal 
to  a  world  In  polltlc-al.  social,  economic,  and 
teclinological  revolution. 

"Tlie  status  of  the  intUvldual  mu.<t  remain 
our  primary  concern  .All  our  institutions — 
pallilcal.  social,  and  economic — must  further 
enhance  the  dlgnltv  of  the  citizen,  promote 
the  maximum  de-.eKpment  of  his  capabili- 
ties .  .  and  widen  the  nsnge  and  effectlve- 
ncES  of  opportunities  for  individual  choice. 
Prom  this  concern  .  .  .  comes  'mr  insistence 
on  a  widely  distributed  political  and  eco- 
nomic power,  on  the  greatest  range  of  free 
cliolce  in  our  economy,  and  on  the  fair  and 
democratic  exercise  of  public  and  private 
power." 

I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  things  have 
changed  since  1960.  As  you  In  Los  Angeles 
have  special  reason  to  know,  it  has  been  a 
decade  marked  by  protest  and  violence.  Our 
cities  have  exploded  in  riots.  Our  rainpuses 
h.ive  been  rocked  by  student  revolts.  .All  our 
institutions,  as  the  price  of  surviv:\l.  have 
been  shocked  into  what  in  a  different  context 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  called  and  'ago- 
nizing reappraisal." 

So  general  has  been  the  discontent  and  so 
shrill  the  conflicting  cries  for  attention — 
and  yes,  so  incoherent  and  frequently  terri- 
fying have  bee.n  the  demands  of  tlie  out- 
raged—as to  pose  a  deep  and  perplexing 
question : 

Does  all  this  add  up  to  a  petition  from 
history  that  the  American  system  be  discard- 
ed and  some  new  system,  as  yet  undefined, 
be  put  m  its  place? 

Or   do   these   events    merely   represent    an 
insistence,  largely  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
society  has  heretofore   neglected   or   ignored, 
'hat  the  system  be  made  to  work  better 
that  its  Imbalances  be  corrected  that  the 

rights  of  citizenship  and  the  re-.vards  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  system  be  extended  to  all 
.Americans  that,  in  short,  we  reorganize 

for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  implicit  in 
the  ve.  v  b.tsic  Idea  of  Ainerica? 

Granted  that  we  are  In  crisis;  graiited  that 
'v!iate\er  o.-ie  di  p-  :n  times  like  these  is  nec- 
essarily an  act  of  faith.  What  lie  liave  bcpTi 
sreuig  15  not  'i  idrricc  of  a  rrvolt  aqatnst  the 
.irncrtcan  system  hut  only  a  new  episode  in 
uhat  hecian  at  Lexington  m  1775  and  has 
hcen  eiolimg  ever  ,<;tr!ce. 

What  we  have  been  seeing,  I  insist,  is  not 
the  submergence  of  individuals  but.  on  the 


contrary,  an  enlargement  of  the  very  concept 
of  the  individual 

What  has  liappened.  quite  simply.  Is  that 
more  and  more  individuals  have  organized 
to  stake  their  claim  m  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Sometime  during  the  1930's,  so  the  story 
goes,  a  Labor  Department  otficial  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  when  confronted  by  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  "But  Mrs  Roosevelt!  It's  not  that 
we've  discriminated  against  women.  We  Just 
never  thought  about  women."  Simply  put. 
our  society  and  the  me:i  we  have  made  lead- 
ers have  now  been  forced  to  think  about 
everybody.  And  for  this  new  reality  we  have 
to  thank  the  American  Negro,  the  American 
poor,  and  that  remarkable  abstraction,  the 
.American  consumer 

It  IS  mostlv  about  this  .\merlcan  consumer, 
and  with  the  importance  of  the  consumer 
movement  to  us  as  retailers,  businessmen, 
and  citizens,  that  I  want  to  speak  today. 

To  most  retailers,  the  consumer  movement 
iisiures  .is  .<  .-erles  of  quite  specific  bits 
of  Federal  legislation  Truth-ln-Packaglng, 
Truth-in-Lendlng.  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
.Act.  for  example — the  intent  of  which  is  to 
protect  or  inform  our  customers.  "I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
consumer-conscious  Congress."  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  a 
year  ago.  And  indeed  it  did  Ten  months 
later.  28  pieces  of  major  consumer-oriented 
legislation  became  lav. . 

Now.  in  cose  any  of  us.  is  inclined  to  dismiss 
this  impro.s.sne  performance  ;«  an  act  of  Con- 
gressional catharsis  that  ended  with  the  re- 
tirement of  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  moment's  re- 
flection on  pvcnt.s  .since  January  20th  should 
set  us  straight, 

A  rait  of  new  consumer  bills  has  been  in- 
troduced One  would  establish  a  Department 
of  Consimi£r  .^Uairs  at  cabinet  level.  Of  per- 
haps etiual  signiflc.'ince.  the  year-old  Con- 
sumer fVderation  of  .America  has  now  estab- 
hshcd  a  secure  claim  to  liaving  achieved  what 
President  Eisenhower's  Commission  recom- 
mended ten  year?  ago:  "There  is  need  for 
more  private  liitercsi  groups  which  repre- 
sent broader  interests  such  ;ls  consumers." 
At  its  .second  -innual  Consumer  Assembly, 
the  Federation  rep'irted  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership from  ,")6  to  136  i.rgani/ations.  What's 
inorc.  its  ^.ipenlnc-tiight  reception  attracted 
160  C:ingre.s:-men.  On  the  flo(>r  above,  a  trade 
association  was  hoKiliig  a  similar  reception — 
and  I  might  add,  a  much  more  lavish  one.  In 
attendance   were   all   of   hve  Congressmen. 

So.  coiihumerism  is  much  more  than  so 
many  skeptical  ladies  with  shopping  lists. 
Though  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  was  un- 
(ioiibtedly  right  when  he  wrote.  "Politicians 
have  discovered'  the  .-American  consumer," 
constimerism  i.s  also  considerably  more  than 
a  body  of  Congressmen  who  know  a  good 
thing  when   they   see  it. 

It  IS  important.  I  think,  that  we  try  to 
understand  some  of  its  deeper  implications. 

For  one  thing,  the  emergence  of  consumer- 
ism as  a  iihenomenon  of  the  sixties  clearly  re- 
tiects  the  .-hift  from  a  prouucer-oriented  to 
a  .service-<  r:ented  ecjiiomy.  The  technologi- 
cal revolution  has  created  vast  numbers  of 
new  service-iypr  jobs,  in  occupational  set- 
tings far  .-emoved  from  factories  and  the 
traditional  symbols  of  production.  The  ef- 
fect ol  this  has  been  to  increase  enormously 
the  numbers  of  .Americans  who  identify  psy- 
chologically With  the  jjrocesses  of  distribu- 
t:on  and  consumption,  and  to  de-emphasize, 
comparatively,  those  who  are  still  emotion- 
aUy  tied  to  the  assembly  line.  The  effect  has 
also  been  to  expose  lar  greater  numbers  to 
the  frustrations  of  a  marketplace  that  is  too 
often  impersonal. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that 
consumerism  will  have  an  impact  only  on 
legislative  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
and  safety  of  merchandise.  It  wUl  bie  felt, 
inevitably,  on  marketing  operations  as  well. 

Of  more  fundamental  importance,  the  con- 
sumer   Interest   has    now    become    the    new 
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standard  for  public  policy.  After  centuries 
of  being  lost  and  unidentified  in  the  loud 
traffic  of  special  interests,  the  consumer  has 
now  appeared  not  merely  as  a  new  element  in 
the  political  mix  but  as  the  symbol  of  the 
common  interest.  As  one  Washington  edi- 
torialist recently  said,  "The  thing  about  con- 
sumers is  that  everybody  is  one."  Suddenly, 
the  American  consumer  is  Everyman,  For  the 
"individual"  whose  advancement  has  always 
been  our  paramount  national  goal,  you  can 
now  write  "constimer."  for  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  Washington  they  liave  become  one 
and  the  same. 

It  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  this  new 
focus  on  the  individual-consumer  will  put  an 
end  lo  special-interest  thinking  I  am.  how- 
ever, encouraged  to  believe  that  if  the  trend 
continues,  social  problems  will  soon  be 
pushed  to  a  new  and  higher  level  of  visibility. 
The  result  will  be  not  only  a  more  generally 
comprehensive  approach  to  prob'.em-solvlng. 
Policymakers  operating  at  this  new  level  will 
be  almost  forced  to  take  into  account  all  the 
cause-and-effect,  llfe-and-death  relation- 
ships that  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  set 
in  motion  if  a  proposed  action  is  taken.  With 
the  new  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  this 
higher  and  broader  point  of  view,  I  think  it 
only  natural  to  iissume  that  one's  :mmediate. 
short-range  interests  will  come  to  be  seen 
in  a  different  and  less  persuasive  perspective. 

On  a  somewhat  modest  scale.  I  saw  some- 
thing like  this  process  at  work  Ust  year  .is  one 
of  34  members  of  the  President's  Public  .Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Trade  Policy. 

Our  committee  represented  a  f,,ir  cross- 
section  of  those  private  iiiteretts  normally 
presumed  to  be  affected  by  the  import- 
export  business.  Our  purpose  wps  to  confer 
with  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trr.de  Ne;;,it;raions.  in  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  long-r..nge  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 
From  the  begmninr,  this  effort  was  m  .rked 
by  an  insistence  that  the  problem  be  viewed 
in  its  entirety  and  as  :•.  retailer  I  took  it  as  my 
natural  responsibility  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer, 

.As  you  know,  debate  on  U.S.  trade  has  tra- 
ditionally centered  on  the  hro.-id  irsues  of 
economic  growth  and  foreign  relations.  To 
my  knowledge,  this  v.t.s  the  lir.n  time  that 
any  formal  analysis  of  our  trade  policies 
c\cT  took  seriously  into  account  the  effect  of 
these  policies  on  the  purchasii.g  power  of 
the  American  consumer. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
things  I  learned  in  the  course  of  this  study, 
drawing  on  two  po.~-ition  p.ipers  that  I  wrote 
for  consideration  of  the  President's  Special 
Represeiitative.  First,  .i  statement  of  ra- 
tionale. 

It  seems  elementary  to  me  that  foreign 
trade  policy  recommendations  .'hotild  be  de- 
veloped in  a  way  thra  v.-ould  advance  our  pri- 
mary national  foal.  In  terms  of  tr.nde.  this 
means  .neccssr.rily  those  :)olicies  that  offer 
the  individual  a  high  standard  of  living. 
with  a  maxmium  freedom  of  choice.  It  seems 
only  logical  thereiore  that  what  America 
should  seek  is  to  accommodate — not  negate — 
worldwide  enjoyment  ol  the  fruits  of  world- 
wide economic  opportunities.  Not  lo  recog- 
nize this  in  long-range  foreign  trade  policy 
recommendations  could  result  in  legislated 
self-interest  for  special  croups,  a'.id  thus  do 
violence  to  our  main  national  goal.  Tliat  goal, 
let  me  remind  you.  is  no:  to  enrich  a  few 
individuals  but  to  do  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  all  individual  .Ameri- 
cans. 

A  trade  policy  that  shields  special-interest 
grouf)s  is  not  in  our  best  national  interest, 
long-range.  Imports  and  exports  move  In  such 
precarious  balance  that  it  is  virtually  Im- 
poEsible  for  the  United  States  to  protect  a 
single  industry  through  tariffs  or  quotas 
without  inviting  retaliation  from  foreign 
governments,  to  the  Inevitable  detriment  of 
some  other  American  industry.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  individual  citizen,  that  is 
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the  constimer,  should  be  the  final  decision- 
maker on  the  amount  of  goods  we  Import. 
Neither  tariff  barriers  nor  non-tariff  bar- 
riers should  Ije  .illowed  to  protect  producers 
indefinitely  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

To  me,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  con- 
sumer's interest  in  international  trade  Is 
best  served  by  jjolicies  wliich 

1    .Save  him  money. 

2.  Bring  him  a  larger  selection  of  fash- 
ions and  styles. 

:^  .Satisfy  his  demands  for  merchandise 
not  otherwise  available  from  domestic  sup- 
pliers; and 

4.  Maintain  the  competitive  impact  of 
imports  on  domestic  prices,  product  effi- 
ciency, innovation,   and   fashion. 

But  to  wliat  extent  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
other  trade  barriers  might  be  inimical  to  the 
consuiiier  interest  on  these  four  points  is 
something  we  do  not  yet  know.  Therefore,  in 
an  effort  to  fix  .some  guidelines  for  future  re- 
search, last  fall  I  asked  a  few  associates  to 
examine  the  sales  records  on  -.i  group  of  se- 
lected aj)parel  lines  and  to  talk  with  key 
executives  in  three  department  stores— one 
in  New  York,  one  in  Washington,  and  a  tlilrd 
in  Chicago 

What  they  lound  was  that  on  some  of  our 
most  in-demand  imports  present  trade  bar- 
riers are  costing  tlie  consumer  m  sheer  dol- 
lars and  cents  .is  much  as  40  percent  on 
pr:ce. 

For  example.  :t  man  can  buy  an  imported 
cashmere  sweater  tor  $25.  He  would  liave 
to  pay  $35  lor  a  comparable  U  S.-inanuf[;c- 
tured  product.  With  present  trade  barriers 
removed,  the  retail  jjricc  of  the  imported 
sweater  would  be  roughly  >-21. 

-An  imported  boy's  winter  coat  made  ol 
synthetic  fiber  retails  for  S2a.  If  we  had  no 
trade  barriers,  that  same  coat  would  cost 
523.00.  (The  price  for  a  comparable  US - 
manufactured  coat  is  530.001. 

A  lady's  cotton  dress  glove  costs  S3  under 
present  trade  barriers:  v.ithout  them  it  would 
cost  $2.  A  comparable  glove  manufactured 
:n  the  United  States  sell  for  $5. 

And  so  on. 

But  the  value  of  Imports,  as  we  wilj  know. 
dees  not  lie  in  price  alone.  Of  tin  senior 
department  store  buyers  interviewed,  all 
agreed  that  imports  make  an  equally  im- 
jjortant  contribution  by  givin;  consumers  a 
wider  choice  of  styles,  fashions,  and  cralts- 
mai.ship.  In  fact,  many  imported  items  (for 
example  high-fashion  dresses  and  gowns. 
higii  quality  furniture  or  housewares,  r\;gs 
and  tapestries)  are  higher  priced  than  the.r 
U.S.  counterparts.  In  ,n  expanding  economy 
like  ours,  however,  tl.ev  find  re.tdy  buyers 
amoiig  i:p;)er  and  middle  income  Americans 
because  of  their  distinctive  fashion  and 
design  features 

Our  study  ;ocused  ;Uso  on  the  mdircct  costs 
to  the  consumer  of  tariffs  and  quctris.  There 
is.  for  instance,  the  very  real,  though  as  yet 
imprecisely  measured,  effect  of  increased 
capital  costs  lor  plant  and  equipment  be- 
cause of  tariffs  and  quotas,  costs  that  are 
compounded  and  passed  on  to  the  retailer 
and  consumer  in  .ncreased  distribution  costs 
of  finished  goods. 

It  IS  clear,  too.  that  the  consumer  suffers 
indirectly  from  government  Buy  Ainerica 
policies.  While  no  one  questions  the  need 
to  keep  those  industries  efficient  that  are 
essential  to  our  national  defense,  there  is,  ;t 
seem.s  to  me.  a  re.isonable  question  as  to 
whether  all  the  industries  protected  by  this 
policy  are  in  that  category.  In  any  event, 
there  is  no  dotibt  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  policies  have  increased 
the  cost  of  government  operations  by  billnins 
cf  dollars  since  passage  of  the  Buy  -\i:ierica 
law  in  1933  and  .l^e  administration's  action 
of  the  early  1960'e,  Statistics  tell  us  the  In- 
llatlonary  etfect  of  increased  government 
i-osts  Hence,  increased  taxes  amount  lo  many 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  .American  con- 
sumers. 
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Our  research  admittedly  was  spotty  and 
incomplete  Otir  main  contribution  to  the 
Committee's  deliberations  waa  to  Introduce 
the  consumer's  stake  aa  a  valid  and  largely 
unexplored  stibject  of  Inquiry.  In  all  aspects 
of  world  trade.  More  spectflcally,  we  Identified 
the  need  for  more  thorough  research  Into  the 
effect  on  the  consumer  or  restrictive  trade 
practices  on  U  direct  Imports,  21  capital 
costs,  and  3i  government  procurement  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Nixon  administration 
win  undertake  such  research  and  present  its 
findings  to  the  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies for  action 

All  of  this.  It  seems  to  me.  assumes  special 
relevance  in  the  light  of  the  recent  move  by 
the  new  administration  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  governments  for  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  the  Import  of  textiles  and  apparel 
Items 

For  the  past  four  years,  we  have  been  in- 
creasing Imports  of  all  textiles  and  apparel 
Items  at  an  average  rate  of  25  percent  a  year. 
Under  the  proposed  "voluntary  '  quotas — 
assuming  they  follow  the  textile  Industry's 
recommendations  of  last  year — this  growth 
rate  woultl  Tie  reduced  to  5  percent  a  year 
and  Itept  mere,  regardless  of  the  continuing 
increase  m  consumer  demand. 

I  think  It  most  Important  that  before  the 
administration  consummates  any  agree- 
ments It  Mke  into  .iccount  the  serious  In- 
flationary effect  of  quotas  on  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  I  think  It  equally  important 
that  whatever  relief  may  be  necessary  by 
Industry  or  by  company  within  Industry,  be 
very  temporary  m  nature 

Were  talking  about  added  costs  to  the 
consumer  that  would  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars! 

Plainly  if  we  re  going  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power— which  now  rep- 
resents 60  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product— we  retailers  have  to  be  able  to 
buy  the  right  goods  at  the  rl<;ht  price  at  the 
right  time  In  a  global  economy  regardless 
of  where  these  goods  are  produced.  This 
shouJd  be  our  long-range  goal,  .ind  we  should 
not  forget  It. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
shouJd  be  indifferent  to  companies  and 
workers  that  might  actually  be  experiencing 
injury  due  to  imports.  All  of  us  are  having 
to  learn  how  to  adapt  mobility  in  capital 
and  labor  to  the  demands  of  a  global  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  process  some  of  us  will  un- 
doubtedly be  hurt  I  personally  favor  a  more 
liberalized  escape  clause  In  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act  that  would  provide  meaning- 
ful temporaTij  relief  in  such  cases— but  only 
to  those  who  actually  have  been  injured. 
I  also  favor  adjustment  assistance — re-traln- 
ing.  iow-cost  loans,  moving  expenses — that 
would  enable  companies  and  workers  to 
adapt  to  competition  from  lmt>jrts.  Such 
assistance  would  be  used  whenever  feasible, 
not  only  to  maintain  competitive  world 
trade,  but  as  a  way  of  preventing  windfalls 
to  those  larger  companies  that  are  in  no  need 
of  relief,  and  of  insuring  that  benefits  go  to 
those  smaller  companies  who  may  in  fact 
be  in  real  trouble. 

a:1  this  acknowledged.  I  remain  convinced 
that  in  the  long  run  the  best  policy  for  both 
retailers  and  consumers  Is  the  one  advanced 
In  1960  by  President  Eisenhowers  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals.  "The  healthiest 
world  economy  is  attained  when  trade  Is  at 
its  freest. " 

There  is.  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded 
after  my  service  on  the  Advisory  Committee, 
a  direct  connection  between  free  men  and 
free  trade.  I  was  especially  encourat^ed,  there- 
fore, when  President  Nixon  told  one  of  his 
earliest  press  conferences:  "I  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  warld  will  best  be 
served  by  moving  toward  freer  trade  rather 
than  toward  protection  I  take  a  dim  view 
of  this  tendency  to  move  toward  quotas  and 
other  methods  that  may  become  permanent. 
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whether  they  are  applied  here  or  by  n.iuons 
abroad." 

I  began  these  remarks  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  individual  Yet  I  liiive  been  talking 
mostly,  and  on  the  whole  optimistically, 
about  pollcy-mttlcing  in  W.ishlngton  and  the 
power  of  big  and  dlver'^e  organizations — 
things  that  are  commonly  thought  to  dimin- 
ish the  utility  of  individual  action.  As  con- 
tradictory as  It  may  appear,  what  I  have  In 
fact  been  trying  to  do  is  to  make  clear  the 
need  for  increased  individual  involvement — 
particularly  at  the  level  of  the  local  com- 
munity, .tnd  post  particularly  by  business- 
men Let  me  explmn. 

I  um  convinced  that  the  processes  by  which 
national  policy  Is  now  being  formed,  though 
.still  woefully  inefflclent.  are  nevertheless 
more  likely  than  ever  before  to  accommodate 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  all  our  citizens 
Prom  the  evidence  of  the  past  51  d.iys.  I 
would  Judge  th.Tt  Mr.  Nixon  means  to  en- 
courage these  processes.  Everything  con- 
sidered, the  President  has  indicated  that  he 
IS  a  man  who  Intends  to  look  at  all  the  levers 
before  lie  pulls  :iny  one  of  them.  For  this  he 
deserves  our  commendation  and  support. 

But,  It  must  be  recognized,  policies  are 
one  thing  and  effective  administration  is 
quite  another  To  make  policies  work,  pro- 
grams :u-e  required.  Regrettably,  the  intent  of 
some  of  our  most  enlightened  policies  Is  often 
defeated  by  the  overlap  In  functions,  the  cor- 
rosive jealousies,  and  the  Institutionalized 
resistance  to  change  that  characterize  so 
many  of  the  organizations  on  which  the  ad- 
muiistratlon  of  these  programs  depends.  One 
example  will  lllustratr:  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  us 
of  1367  our  metropolitan  :ireas  were  served 
by  20.745  local  governments.  Chicago  has 
1.U3  different  and  often  competing  local  au- 
thorities; In  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  there  are  876  separate  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

If  I  knew  nothing  about  the  problems  of 
getting  things  done  in  my  home  town,  these 
figures  alone  would  convince  me  of  the  need 
for  basic  Institutional  change. 

Now,  the  simple  and  Inesctipable  fact  is 
that  if  this  needed  change  is  to  occur — which 
is  almost  to  say,  if  the  American  system  is 
to  endure— it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
there  be  more  local  Initiative,  .as  well  is 
more  enlightened  local  response  to  Federal 
initi-itive  and  more  enlightened  Federal  re- 
sponse to  local  Initiative.  Reforms  must  take 
place  at  the  level  where  people  ;ire. 

There  Is  no  hope  that  such  needed  reforms 
can  be  accomplished— certainly  no  hope  that 
they  can  be  accomplished  rationally  and 
orderly — unless  businessmen  like  those  of  us 
In  this  room  today  participate  ever  more 
personally  and  ever  more  positively  In  the 
aifairs  of  our  communities 

I  take  Issue  with  those  among  us  who 
argue  that  the  responsibility  jf  business  Is 
only  to  make  a  profit  for  our  shareholders 
and  who  would  delegate  to  others — mostly 
others  in  government  and  to  paid  profession- 
als in  our  trade  associations — the  problems  of 
housing,  employment,  transportation,  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  and  politics.  It  should  be 
clear  beyond  doubt  by  now  that  our  failure 
to  solve  nur  social  problems  has  added  di- 
rectly to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  that 
these  costs  cannot  be  reduced  merely  by  at- 
tending to  the  Internal  affairs  of  corporate 
management  We  must,  more  and  more,  .as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  environment  m 
which  business  operates. 

In  today  s  world,  like  It  or  not,  it  is  through 
big  organizations  that  .\merlcans  get  things 
done.  Over  the  past  several  years,  however, 
we  have  learned  that  the  Jot)  to  be  done  is 
too  big  even  for  our  biggest  organizations, 
public  or  private,  acting  alone  and  ipart.  As 
a  consequence,  we  are  seeing  the  formation 
of  new  alliances,  particularly  between  busi- 
ness and  government,  of  such  potential  as  to 
constitute  a  new  kind  of  federalism. 

These   new   coalitions   offer   great   promise 
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but  they  also  pose  .\  great  challenge.  Fhe 
challenge  is  to  keep  tliem  responsive  both  to 
the  people  who  created  them  and  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  .serve.  .\nd  the  fact  is. 
the  only  way  this  challenge  can  be  met  Is  for 
the  people  affected  by  these  big  coalitions  to 
participate  thoughtfully  and  actively  in  the 
policies  and  programs  of  their  member  or- 
ganizations. 

Which  gets  me  around  to  the  job  that  v^-e 
retailers  have  been  doing  through  our  own 
organizations. 

I  .am  pleased  to  report  tliat  our  record  is 
improving.  I  have  been  especially  heartened 
by  your  performance  in  California.  You  havr. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  set  a  standard  for  the  rest 
of  us.  particularly  when  it  comes  to  getting 
your  top  leaders  to  accept  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  work  with  ijovernment. 

We  now  have  fifty  state  retail  organiza- 
tions, whereas  only  three  years  ago  we  liad 
thirty-seven  We've  begun  to  act  more  con- 
certedly  and  more  pc^itively.  witii  a  result 
that  doors  are  opening  to  us.  not  only  m 
Washington  but  in  state  liouses  all  over  tlie 
country.  In  short,  we  have  set  the  .stage  for 
the  fulfillment  of  what  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard .IS  the  retailer's  logical  mission  in  .m 
increasingly  urban  society— to  be  one  of  the 
consumers  respected  and  most  effective  .id- 
vocates  in  the  highest  councils  of  govern- 
ment. 

But.  obviously,  we  need  to  do  more.  I 
would  urge  you  to  give  more  support  to 
your  agents  in  Washington,  meaning  the 
American  Ret.ul  Federation.  During  my  ten- 
ure as  president,  I  haxe  been  p^^nlcularly 
impressed  with  the  need  for  more  substan- 
tive research  and  for  more  .sustained  com- 
munications, to  our  membership  as  well  .is 
to  key  pollcym.  kers.  Without  these,  our  staff 
finds  it  extremely  dlfflcult  to  develop,  .uid 
offer  to  Congress  at  the  opportune  time,  rec- 
ommendations lor  action  that  ..re  both  in- 
novative and  feasible. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  because  we  have  had 
time  and  resources  only  to  rea.t  to  threats 
of  damaging  legislation,  we  have  been  forced 
on  the  defensive,  leaving  a  distinctly  nega- 
tive impression  in  the  minds  ol  our  most  in- 
fluential Congressmen.  We  now  need  to  move 
into  a  secure  position  of  advocacy  To  do  this. 
and  thereby  crrate  a  more  positi\e  innge. 
we  definitely  need  to  expand  our  programs  in 
research  and  communications. 

We  retailers  have  the  knowledge,  llie 
money,  and  the  numbers  to  become  an  Im- 
jjurtant  presence  m  Waslungton. 

Tackling  the  problems  in  our  own  com- 
munities, we  can  also  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  all-per- 
vasive urban  crisis 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  we  will  be  most 
effective,  at  both  the  national  and  local 
levels,  if  we  bear  this  conitantly  In  mind: 
within  the  .American  system  our  Job  as  retail- 
ers is  to  preserve  and  Improve  tlie  economic 
position  of  our  customers — coUectively.  the 
consumers  of  .America  who  constitute  our 
lightful  constituency. 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  be  confident  that  our 
activities  as  an  association  of  retailers  are 
in  step  with  what  has  always  been  this  na- 
tions paramount  goal--"To  ijuard  the  rishts 
of  the  individual,  to  ensure  his  development. 
and  to  enlarge  his  opportunity." 
Thank  you. 

The  CoNSi'MrR's  Stakk  in  International 
Tr.^de 
Note. — The  table  that  follows  Is  drawn 
from  a  study  initiated  last  fall  by  Charles 
Y  Lazarus,  president  of  the  F  <v  R  Lazarus  iS.: 
Company,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  while  .serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Pre.-klenfs  Public  .-Xd- 
visory  Committee  on  Trade  Policy.  The  lind- 
ings  are  based  on  an  examination  of  .sales 
records  for  selected  apparel  lines  In  three  typ- 
ical US.  department  stores — (jne  in  New 
York,  one  In  W.ishlngton,  and  a  third  In 
Chicago  ) 
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-      T 

Merchandise 

Retail  prices 

to  the  con- 

•  umer  with  no 

trade  barriers 

Retail  (inces 
to  the  con- 
sumer ivith 

present  tr.^.le 
baineis 

Retail  prices 

today    ol    ,i 

compaMlile 

U  S   inanulac- 

tured  i-iroduct 

Merchandise 

Retail  prices 
to  the  con- 
sumer with  no 
trade  barriers 

Retail  prices 
to  the  con- 
sumer with 

present  trade 
barriers 

Retail  prices 
today   of   a 
comparable 
US.  manufac- 
tured pioduct 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Boys'  wear: 

Boys'  whilet  coat,  v/ool 

Boys'  winter  coat,  synthplic  liber 

Boys'  winter  wool  coat,  pile  lining  ( 

or  German) 

Boys'  winter  wool  coat,  oniamental 

construction 

Boys'  hooded  terrycloth  robe,  gu.ililv 

English 

tutted 

Mbtic 

sers 

stretch 

idually 

1)-'.   -1 

eave    , 

$16   15 
23.  M 

28  85 

37.45 

14  UO 
13.60 

8,60 

8,50 
9.20 
10,60 

$20.00 
28,00 

35,  00 
45.00 

15.00 
18.00 

11, UO 

11.00 
12.00 
14  00 

$22.  50 
30,00 

40.00 
(') 

20.00 
(') 

(•) 

(') 
0) 

(') 

Lad 

Me 
Lac 

ies'  shoes: 
Pumu.  16'8  leather  upper,  leather  sole,  bow 

tliTI        -     -  . 

Sandal,  4  8  stack  heel,  leather  upper,  leather 
sole    

Sandal  stripping,  12  8  covered  heel,  leather 
upper,  leather  sole 

I's  sportswear: 

«14.60 

8.70 

14.80 

20.85 

14.00 

138.00 

14.85 

29.40 

2.50 
12.50 

$17.00 

10.00 

17.00 

25.00 

17  00 

150.00 

18.00 
35.50 

3.00 
15.00 

$24. 00 
14.00 
21.00 
35.00 

Boys'  Helenca   velour   fabric  shirt, 
collar 

Boys'     (isherman's    sweater,     indi\ 
hand  knit 

'.lens  V  neck  hmbs  wool  sweater  (English). . 

Men's  cowbide  loathei  coat  (Swedish) 
Men's  listiprman's  .vool  sweater,  indk'idually 
handknit  (Italian) 

21.00 
200.00 

(i> 

Boys'  cardigan  (individually  hand  Un 
Boys'  wool  ski  sweater  bulky  type  w 

Men's  hand  loom  wool  coat  (English) 

les'  gloves: 
1  a  dies'  cotton  dress  gloves         

5.00 

Ladies'  kid  leather  gloves,  labric  lined 

(') 

I  Not  available  in  United  States  or  supply  ol  comparable  product  inadequate  to  meet  consumer  ilemands 


TRIBUTES 


TO   MRS.   BUN 
R.^LEY 


•LUCILE' 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN   THE   :SEN.'\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tnrsdap.  April  1.  1969 

Mr,  Y.\RBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Januaiy  2.  1969.  a  tiapic  accident  in 
Waco.  Te.\..  rnnovod  from  a  life  of  very 
acti\'o  and  ;)encticial  .'^ervice  to  tire  peo- 
l)le  of  Texas.  Mr.';.  Bixn  "Lucile"  Haley 
of  Waco.  Tex. 

Mi.<.  Raley  wa.s  a  librarian,  teacher, 
.^ciiolar.  author,  civic  worker,  and  good 
citizen.  Her  husband.  Bun  Raley.  was 
knovvn  to  manv  jicople  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  a.-;  he  wa.^  twice  national  presi- 
dent nf  the  Rural  Mail  Carriers  of  Amer- 
ica and  .served  in  a  hich  position  in  the 
Po.'-t  Office  Department  of  the  United 
3tai.cs  until  his  retirement  approxi- 
mately  7  years  auo. 

Mr.«.  Raley  was  coauthor  of  the  book 
entitled  "Texas:  Wilderness  to  Space 
\i'e."  published  in  1962.  It  is  now  a  text- 
book u.'ed  'n  Texas  .schools. 

.Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  printed,  in  the  Exten- 
-sioirs  of  Remarks,  a  .^^hort  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Raley's  life  as  printed  in  the  Lone  Star 
Po>;tmastcr  of  February  15,  1969,  and 
Senate  Resolution  .57.  adopted  Janu- 
ary 29,  1969.  in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas 
and  .sij;ned  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  the  .secretary  of  the  Texas  Senate 
on  the  on.!.:inal  copy  of  the  resolution. 

There  l:)eina:  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

I  Frc  m  the  Lone  Star  Postmaster, 

Feb    15,  19691 

Mrs.  Bin  R^lky  Dies  in  Janu-^ry 

.\\  to  .xccident 

Mrs  Bun  iLuctlei  R.iley  of  Waco,  formerly 
of  Valley  Mills,  died  Tliursday  of  last  'week 
;ilter  .sl.e  '.vas  injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. 

The  two-car  accidetit  occurred  in  Waco. 
Mrs  Raley  was  rushed  to  a  Waco  hospital, 
where  .'■he  died  the  same  afternoon. 

Mrs  Itaiey  had  been  with  the  Waco  Inde- 
pendent School  District  since  1936.  She  held 
the  title  of  consultant  in  library  services  for 
mere  than  20  years  with  offices  in  the  school 
.idministrailoii  building. 


Mrs.  Raley  was  a  member  of  ih.^  t.T  S  Presi- 
dent's Library  CcnsuUin^  Committee. 

She  was  a  member  of  Cocdell  M°i"nori:il 
Methodist  Church  m  Waco:  ,i  member  .ind 
past-president  of  the  Waco  branch  of  :he 
.•\merican  Association  of  rtniversity  Women: 
lifetime  member  of  the  \ational  Education 
Association;  member  of  the  Tex:is  State 
Teachers  .•Association;  member  of  the  Cur- 
:-ent  Events  Club:  member  of  La  Societe  De 
Beauxarts:  former  member  :ind  p:(st  iircsiclent 
I  f  the  Altrusa  Club:  jiast-reGent  of  the  Henry 
Downs  chaoter  of  the  Dauehters  of  the  .■Amer- 
ican Revolution;  charter  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Zeta  Ciiapter  of  Delt.^i  Kappa 
Ciamma  society;  and  others. 

Surviving  ,'re  her  hu.=  band;  one  ri:iughter. 
Mrs.  Werner  H.  Barth  of  Lock  Haven.  Pa,:  her 
mother.  Mrs,  John  C,  Willi.tmson  o;  Waco. 

Letters  of  condolences  included  one  from 
President  ;  nd  Mrs.  Johnson.  lonEtinic  friends 
of  the  Raleys.  Texas  Senate  Resolution  No,  57 
praised  Mrs.  Raley  for  her  'national  recog- 
nition for  her  outstanding  ability  in  librriry 
.science  with  her  appointment  .as  a  niember 
of  the  Library  Consulting  Committee  (;f  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Raley — who  is  well  known  to  Texas 
Postmasters  has  the  true  .'sympathy  of  all. 


Senate  Resolution  No.   57 — In   Memory  op 
Mrs.  Bun  "Lucile"  Raley 

Whereas,  Citizens  of  Waco  and  the  Central 
Texas  area,  were  saddened  by  the  tragic  death 
on  January  2.  1969.  of  Mrs.  Bun  (Lucile) 
Raley.  who  was  loved  and  admired  for  bring- 
ing library  service  on  a  personal  level  to  Waco 
school  children  for  more  than  30  years:  .ind 

Wlicreas,  Mrs.  Raley  had  been  with  the 
Waco  Independent  School  District  since  1936. 
and  held  the  title  of  consultant  in  library 
ser\'ices  for  more  than  20  years;  and 

Whereas.  All  the  schools  m  the  Waco  sys- 
tem relied  heavily  on  .Mrs.  Raley  for  library 
services,  and  she  had  the  responsibility  of 
approving  all  library  purchases  and  book  se- 
lections; and 

Whereas,  When  North  Junior  High  School 
in  Waco  opened  its  doors,  she  was  the  li- 
brarian and,  later,  she  Iteld  this  position  at 
Waco  High  School  before  becoming  system 
consultant:  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Raley  received  national  rec- 
ognition for  her  outstanding  ability  in  library 
science  with  her  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Library  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Administrators  of  the  Waco 
School  System  expressed  for  all  the  teachers 
and  school  children  of  Waco  their  deep  re- 
great  and  sense  of  loss  at  her  untimely  death. 
and  said  that  it  wotild  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  anyone  to  replace  her  in  ability  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  Waco  schools;   and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Raley  waa  born  in  Moody, 


daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Williamson; 
she  attended  Moody  schools  and  Mary 
Hurdm-Bavlor  Collece  :n  Belton.  receiving  a 
degree  m  library  science  from  Louisiana  State 
University   .a   Baton   Rouge.   Louisiana;    and 

Whereas.  She  v.-as  a  member  of  Cogdell 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  In  Waco,  a 
member  and  jjust-iirosident  of  the  Waco 
br.\nch  of  the  .American  .Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  life  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  member  of  the  Texas 
St.^te  Teachers  .Association,  member  "f  the 
Current  Events  Club  and  La  .Societe  De 
Beauxarts.  :ind  a  former  member  and  past- 
[iresident  of  the  .'Altrusa  Club;  she  '"'as  i.ast- 
regent  of  the  Henry  Downs  Chapter  of  the 
D.iUEhters  of  the  .American  Revolution,  char- 
ter member  and  past-president  of  Zeta  Chap- 
ter of  Delta  K.ippa  Ciamma  society,  and 
recipient  of  the  Alpha  State  achievement 
;.ward;  and  she  was  a  member  of  the  Drama 
Cirotip,  wiilch  met  frequently  in  her  home; 
and 

W)icreas.  She  is  survived  by  iiusband:  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  Werner  H.  Barth  of  Lock 
Haven.  Pennsylvania:  her  mother.  Mrs.  Etta 
Williamson  of  Stilwei;  Memorial  Residence 
i:\  Waco:  two  brothers.  .Albert  William.ion  of 
Groesoeck.  and  Robert  WiUiarnson  of  Mld- 
l.-.nd:   and  two  grandchildren:   and 

Wlicrras.  It  is  appropriate  tliat  the  .Senate 
(jf  the  State  of  Texas  pay  tribute  to  this  out- 
st.tndlng  educator,  who  gave  so  generously 
of  herself  in  the  service  of  her  community 
:aid.  particul.irly.  the  school  children  ol 
Waco;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  61st  Leg- 
islature bv  this  Resolution  show  honor  and 
respect  to  Mrs.  Luci'e  Ra'ev.  and  extend  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  o:  her  family  m  their 
great  loss:    and.   he  it  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  cppies  of  this  Resolution  be 
prepared,  under  the  >en\  of  the  Senate,  for 
members  of  her  family;  and  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  day  it  do  so  in  her 
memory. 

Be.v  Barnes. 
LiciitcnaJii  Governor. 

I  'ncrrhy  certify  that  the  above  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  January  29, 
1969.   by   a   rising   vote. 

Charles  Schnabel. 
Sccrcta  p  nf  the  .^cnatc. 


JOINT  operati:;g  newspapers 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.    DENNEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    have 
recently  received  a  copy  ol  rcmaiks  de- 
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Uvered  by  Haroid  \V  Andersen,  president. 
World  Publishing  Co  .  duiinu  a  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Newspapers 
Pubhshers  Association  His  remarks  speak 
in  favor  of  legislation  exempting  from 
antitrust  laws  certain  arrangements  for 
the  survival  of  joint  operating  newspa- 
pers. He  feels  strongly  that  such  leijisla- 
tion  is  vitally  important  to  a  slaniflcant 
segmeiU  of  the  Nation  s  press  Having 
received  permission,  I  insert  the  foUow- 
liv;  portion  of  h,s  remarks  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

JnNr  Operating  Newsh.^pers 
I  feel  a  community  can  be  well  served  by 
<i  Single  newspaper- -two  editorial  voices  .ire 
not  an  absolute  essential  for  good  Joiu-nallstlc 
service  to  a  community  I  believe  our  paper — 
and  hundreds  of  other  slugle-uwnership.  ui- 
dlvidu.i!  newspapers — are  doing  j,  good,  re- 
sponsible job  of  meeting  the  dally  newspaper 
needs  of  the  community 

But  if  the  people  of  a  communltv  xre  wUi- 
ing  to  siipfjiirt  two  newspapers  by  buying 
L'opies  lit  ejich  paper,  and  If  the  only  w.-vy 
two  newsp  ipers  can  survive  in  this  commu- 
nity IS  thror.i^h  an  agency  agreement,  nr 
through  publication  of  morning  ind  evening 
r.ewspapers  under  single  ownership,  as  is  the 
case  in  I  j8  cities,  then  I  submit  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  .igainst  public  policy. 
It  gives  the  reading  public  in  that  particular 
community  what  it  wants  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for. 

I  .im  among  those  who  feel  the  newspaper 
business  m  general  :s  in  healthy  condition. 
And  one  reason  that  it  ts  in  healthy  rondltton 
m  .1  gi-),id  many  cities  Is  becatise  it  has  been 
possible  to  effect  essential  economies  through 
.igpncy  ofierations  or  through  mergers 

The     "falling     companv     doctrine  is 

not  new  lu  American  anti-trust  law  Nor  .ire 
limited  exemptions  a  new  thing.  Some  have 
said  newspapers  should  not  <isk  special  con- 
sideration. Well,  it  special  consideration  Is 
justified  by  the  facts,  if  the  public  interest  is 
not  damaged  thereby,  then  special  consider- 
ation :s  entirely  :ippropriate  Special  con- 
sideration i.»  very  much  a  legitimate  p.irt  cf 
the  legislati'c  process — designing  wr  amend- 
ing ::iw:-i  to  r.t  special  needs. 

There  has  been  a  ?30d  deal  of  concern  ex- 
pressed over  predatory"  practices  that 
mlJiht  be  pos.-vlble  Sponsors         .  .  have 

proposed  amendments  designed  to  remove 
any  duiubts  In  tlUs  area  and  to  make  It  un- 
equivocally clear  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
aii'i-trurt  :i;,v>i  r'-mal:i  applicable  except  :or 
the  narrow  exemptions  specified  .  .  Such 
amendments  would  make  clear  that  the  bill 
would  not  exempt  conduct  by  a  newspaper 
combination  or  Joint  arrangement  that 
woultl  be  unla'*ful  if  under* nkcn  by  a  single 
firm. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  If  a 
particular  Joint  arrangement  or  merger  Is 
challenged  by  the  government  or  a  private 
party,  the  newspaper  would  have  the  burden 
of  proving  It  meets  the  bill's  deflnltlon  of  a 
falling  newsp.iper  and  once  it  is  established 
that  s  merv;er  or  agency  agreement  Is  legally 
exempt,  the  two  newspapers  would  continue 
to  be  fully  responsible  for  their  conduct  un- 
der anti-trust  law. 

r  im  Inclined  to  pass  rather  quickly  over 
the  argument  that  if  a  falling  newspaper 
?oes  out  of  business,  leaving  only  one  news- 
paper in  the  conjmunlty,  the  door  Is  thereby 
opened  for  new,  vigorous  Journalistic  entre- 
preneurs to  start  a  second  newspaper  The 
history  of  Axnerlcaa  Journalism  over  the  past 
half  a  century  or  more  indicates  clearly  that 
there  Is  virtually  no  chance  of  this  happen- 
ing This  new  blood"  argument,  in  short,  is 
answered  very  convincingly  by  the  economic 
facts  of  dally  newspaper  life— facts  known 
well  to  all  of  us  m  this  room. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  R  KM  ARKS 

The  antl-tnut  laws  are  Intended  to  pre- 
serve competition  iThls  legislation  i  Is  in- 
tended to  preserve  competition  Thus  we  have 
a  case  in  which  u  carefuUy-Umlted  exemption 
actually  serves  to  further  the  basic  purpose 
and  philosophy  of  .iiitl-trust  law 

In  addition  to  the  philosophical  arguments 
that  can  be  advanced,  there  Is  this  very  prac- 
tical consideration: 

Where  Is  the  Justice  In  suddenly  calling 
into  question  .igency  or  merged  operations 
whu-li  were  entered  into  In  goi.xl  lalth  .ind 
which  have  become  so  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  two  papers'  way  of  life  that  to  require 
separation  now  would.  It  seems  to  me,  '.cry 
likely  mean  the  death  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  papers? 


.1 />/•//    /,    !!)H'J 


April   1,   11)09 


ADDRESS  BY  NAJEEB  E.  HALABY 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RBOOE    ISLA.N-D 

IN  THE  .SEN.'VTE  OF  'HIE  UNllKU  STATES 
Tui-sday.  April  I.  1969 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  each  of  us  is 
a'.vare  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  to  cncourape  more  of  our  foreign 
friends  to  visit  the  United  States  since 
the  creation  of  the  USTS  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administration 

Mr  Najeeb  E  Halaby,  president  ol  Pan 
American  .Airways,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  European  Travel 
Commission  in  Amsterdam  m  which  lie 
spoke  of  the  new  technique^  and  ihe  new 
equipment  which  Pan  .American  and 
other  US.-flai:  carriers  will  have  avail- 
able m  the  197n's  to  lure  more  and  more 
foreigners — Europeans,  particularly — to 
come  to  our  great  country  and  take  part 
in  the  'Visit  America"  procram.  We  all 
remember  Jeeb  Halaby  when  he  was  the 
late  President  Kennedy's  appointee  as 
.Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  He  has  lost  none  of  his 
incisiveness  or  sense  of  public  .ser\ice 
since  becoming  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(okd. 
as  follows : 

Usny  .VNB  Djvebsitv  in  Travel  Promotion 
.An  address  by  Na)eeb  E   Halaby.  president. 
Pan  .American  W(  rlrt  .Airways   prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  European  Travel  Com- 
mission, March   la.   1969,  Amsterdint 
This    Is    my   first    and    your    third    trans- 
ralantlc  travel  <:ingrc«y.  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  here,    is  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of 
the  European  Travel  Commission 

I  admire  first  of  all  v.nir  longevitv.  In 
these  days  of  burgeoning  regional  travel  and 
trade  groups,  yours  Is  the  grandfather  of 
them  all.  'Y'oti   have  ted  the  way. 

More  than  that,  so  many  years  of  harmony 
between  21  countries  In  pursuit  of  a  common 
i-MUse,  I  am  sure  must  have  encouraged  and 
even  Inspired  the  EiiropjLin  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  European  Free  TYade  As- 
sociation. 

You  have  not  only  worked  well  on  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic  but  vou  haven't  done 
so  badly  on  our  side  either  I  conKratulate 
you  and  your  North  American  counterparts 
for  your  efforts  In  co-sponsoring  this  travel 
congress 

But  why  am  I  yovu  particular  admirer'' 
It  s  gratitude  that's  all.  The  Januarv  belore 


last  was  our  winter  of  discontent  In  the  U  S 
travel  Industry.  We  barely  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  celebrating  New  Year's  eve  before 
President  Johnson  was  warning  us  that  travel 
restrictions  should  be  Imposed  to  Improve 
our  unfavorable  balance  oj  payments  In 
effect  "Americans,  stay  home"  was  painted 
on  the  US   fence 

Then.  ETC  leaders  like  Tim  O'Drlscoll, 
Leonard  Llckurlsh  and  Arthur  Haulot  did 
•^omrthlng  Itr  which  their  portraits  will  Imng 
in  my  p.'rsonal  travel  hall  of  tame  I'hey 
lime  to  '.Vafihlngton  and  helped  convince  our 
legislators  that  by  removing  ojie  spoke  In 
the  wheel,  that  Is,  the  American  tourist,  the 
whole  mechanism  of  world  travel  could  .'^low 
to  a  snail's  pace. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  mere  graceful  way 
of  suggesting  that  our  travel  restrictions 
could.  In  turn,  breed  retaliation? 

We  have  ,i  new  administration  in  Wlu^h^ng- 
lon.  and  Indications  are  that  Me.s.sleurs  O'- 
Drlscoll. Llckorlsh.  and  Haulot  shouM  be  able 
to  store,  but  not  unpack  their  flight  bags 
There  hopefully  will  be  in  Ui69  fewer  threats 
to  travel — the  single  greatest  Item  in  interna- 
tional trade— contributln.tr  $21  billion  to 
world  commerce  in  iy68  alune 

But  let's  face  It.  1068  tlesplte  ."^ome  in- 
creases wiis  not  the  best  of  .ill  passible  travel 
vears.  Trn\el  wasn't  ,so  much  cist  back  .is  It 
was  distorted  and  redirected.  For  example, 
influenced  by  gloc'my  reconuiiendatlons  from 
Washington,  Pan  .Am  showed  unly  u  modest 
.licretLse  on  its  Atlantic  routes  while  pa.s.sen- 
ger  miles  to  the  Caribbean  and  South  Amer- 
ica showed  a  dramatic  increase. 

Prospects  are  that  1969  and  1970  will  tell  a 
more  positive  and  profitable  story.  The  At- 
lantic community  ,stlU  represents  the  big- 
gest, the  most  profitable  chunk  of  the  vvorki's 
travel  business.  And  Its  going  to  keep  in  that 
vav  Some  80  per  cent  of  all  International 
tourists  and  their  expenditures  come  from 
the  United  Stales,  Cai;ada  .uid  10  ETC  coun- 
tries. 

Tnis  audience,  of  cotirie.  represents  the 
cream  of  the  European  and  Ni,,rth  Air.erlcan 
travel  lnd\i.-.try  You  arc  experts  at  vkhat 
draws  and  makes  *  tourist  happy  on  the 
ground  .md  in  the  air.  Chances  are  if  he  isn't 
i-ailihed  v.-ilh  one,  he  won't  be  so  keen  about 
the  other 

But  vou  know  all  this.  So  If  I  gave  you  my 
i-tandard  Pan  Am  presidential  speech  of  the 
past  year — and  it  feels  like  I  have  given  It 
It  least  7-;7  times — I  wi..u!d  JUly  be  educat- 
ing the  already  educated. 

Therefore  I  will  only  jay  a  few,  I  hope, 
well-chosen  words  about  the  747.  Yf-u  kn^w 
'.vhat  a  catalyst  this  362-passenger  plane  can 
be  as  means  to  stlniulate  travel.  For  this  new 
bird,  you  know  what  ground  support  facili- 
ties are  ready,  what  should  be  ready — and 
what,  unfortunately,  will  not  be  ready. 

Pan  Am.  by  the  way,  will  be  investing  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  In  its  747  program  bv 
1972.  We're  not  .isklng  anyone  to  match  this 
but  a  little  help  ori  the  ground,  here  and 
there,  wouldn't  hurt. 

The  747  Is  after  all  a  giant  .-tep  forward  to 
meet  our  industry's  immediate  future — the 
changing  and  expanding  environment  lor 
travel. 

What  do  I  mean  by  environment?  The  Jet 
has  changed  n^.an's  physical  environment  by 
shrinking  the  world  to  manageable  propor- 
tions in  terms  of  time  and  distance.  I  use 
the  word  environment,  however,  not  to 
measure  a  physical  relationship,  but  an  eco- 
nomy one 

If  we  attempt  to  match  our  resources  to 
fit  our  opportunities,  we  will  have  come  to 
grips  with  our  particular  eiivirottinent.  In 
terms  of  another  indu.slry.  IBM  l.s  the  classic 
cAse  of  a  firm  that  took  advaiita>;p  if  its 
environment  It  iinild  have  gone  tin  happily 
making  bigger  and  better  card-type  data 
sorting  equipment.  But  Tom  Watson,  seeing 


the  business  information  explosion  decided 
the  time  was  ripe  to  ,'^tep  up  into  electronic 
computers   He  did  not  regret  the  decision. 

Nor  will  we  regret  the  decision  to  step  up 
to  the  747  Bold  decisions,  however,  cause 
co..cern,  especially  among  those  who  view 
change  as  a  threat  instead  of  an  opportu- 
nity You  will  recall,  ol  course,  that  there 
were  many  who  viewed  the  Introduction  of 
the  707  in  the  late  fifties  as  a  flight  from 
reality, 

I'oday.  there  are  many  who  lall  to  see  the 

747  as  the  gigantic  opportunity  It  Is  sure  to 

j.        be — a  chance  to  direct  and  mold  the  tourist 

'         explosion    Into    an    etticient    and    profitable 

travel  market, 
I  IAT.\     has     Just     taken     two     steps     that 

'        recognize   the  true   potential   of  the  747  as 
the  vehicle  of  super-jet  transportation: 

II.  No  surcharge  on  the  747, 
2,  Bulk  fare  proposals:  Tour  operators  wiU 
now  be  able  to  buy  In  advance  at  discount 
seats  in  blocks  of  40  eastbound  or  20  west. 
Such  wholesaling  at  fares  less  than  half 
nc.rmal  econrniy  levels  will  jiay  a  crucial  role 
in  closing  the  (.'ap  between  annual  traffic 
growth  and  increased  rapaLitv 

These  are  important  st«ps.  but  let  me 
stress  that  the  mass  market  we  seek  Is  al- 
ready there.  It  just  needs  to  be  tapped — and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  new  methods  of  pro- 
moting and  selling  travel  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic — by  industry  and  by  govern- 
ments. 

First  we  have  to  face  a  levv  lacts  squarely. 
In  'he  "-iimmer  of  1970,  Pan  .\m's  747s  wil: 
have  added  a  45  per  cent  seating  capacity  to 
our  North  Atlantic  routes,  over  .-.nd  above 
what  we  would  normally  otl'er  with  our  707s. 
And  by  the  .-ummer  of  1971.  totalling  up  not 
only  ours  taut  the  747;;  of  our  worthy  com- 
petitors, world  alrlin'-s  will  have  room  for 
30  million  more  pa-sseneers  than  the  cur- 
rent 150  million  flymg  internationally  today. 

Can  we  fill  these  seat.s?  I  believe  the  poten- 
tial customers  are  vvaitlna  to  be  tugged  Into 
them.  And  If  you  don't  i>elieve  It,  here  are 
some  figures  that  will  make  you  sit  up  and 
take  notice  We  estimate  some  25  million 
.Atiiericans  have  the  leisure  money  to  cross 
the  -Atlantic:  while  18  million  Europeans 
have  both  the  time  and  money  to  do  the 
same,  i  Perhaps,  m  a  few  years,  with  our 
rising  standard  of  living  we  will  all  get  the 
annual  vacatlott  time  Sweden  and  Poland 
now  have  by  law — 24  working  days  not  In- 
clu'ling  official  holidays,  i 

C.in  we  coax  these  43  million  potentials 
onto  the  planes''  This  is  our  challenge — our 
opporttinlty.  If  we  fail,  we  could  very  well 
wind  up  with  unfilled  capacities  in  the  air 
and  on  the  prour.d  .ind  serious  losses  in  our 
countries  economies.  So  I  repeat — we  can, 
we  must  develop  more  effective  ways  of  pro- 
inotlng  travel  to  the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic 
coiunitinity. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  a  major  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Westcrit  Europe  Is  broken  up  Into  21  sep- 
. irate  -tates,  each  of  which  concentrates  on 
promoting  its  own  attractions.  However,  be- 
cau.se  o!  this  diversity,  no  unified  on  conti- 
nent-wide official  effort  can  be  effective  for 
promotion  of  European  travel  to  the  U,S.A, 

The  United  .states,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
homogeneous  and  its  regional  attractions — 
from  the  igloos  of  Alaska  to  the  bikinis  of 
P.tlm  Beach — are  hard  to  promote  on  an 
individual  basis  However,  because  of  its 
unity  of  interest,  language,  and  currency, 
one  firm  like  .American  Express  In  a  single 
nationwide  effort  can  easily  promote  Ameri- 
can travel  to  Europe. 

Let's  examine  a  supposition.  Suppose  you 
h:id  decided  to  rebuild  after  the  war  as  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  What  would  your 
travel  promotion  be  to  my  side  of  the 
Atlantic'' 

There  would  probably  be  only  one  or  two 
European  airlines  servins  the  Atlantic  routes 
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rather  than   the   15   we  have   today,  and — I 
wouldn't  mind  that! 

There  would  most  likely  be  Just  one  ETC. 
advertisement  in  Holiday,  Venture,  or  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  rather  than  21  sep- 
arate ads  which  currently  grace  the  leading 
American  consumer  media. 

Europe  did  not  take  the  route  I  have  Just 
outlined.  With  such  a  limited  approach  to 
travel  promotion,  the  odds  are  that  travel 
to  Europe  would  be  only  a  i ruction  ol  what 
it  is  today. 

Let's  flip  the  travel  promotion  coin. 
Suppose  each  U.S.  State  opted  for  an  indi- 
vidual approach  to  the  European  travel 
market. 

Then  it's  possible  each  St.ite  would  have 
its  OW11  trans-Atlantic  airline — or  perhaps 
groups  of  States  could  combine  for  this  jjur- 
pose — much  like  SAS.  Individual  States — or 
regions — would  do  their  own  advertising  laid 
maintain  their  own  inforniation  offices 
abroad.  Think  of  the  bu^st  air  Texas  would 
be  having  in  the  Pacific! 

This  fragmented  .ippro.ich  would  cer- 
tainly attract  more  European  visitors  than 
we  have  now  Perhaps  50  pev  cent  more  con- 
sidering 50  States  m  the  Union! 

So  we  have  a  curious  economic  paradox 
that  may  only  lit  travel  promotion.  Pragmen- 
t-itlon  works  best  to  promote  regional  attrac- 
tions: unification  works  best  to  ^each  the 
overall  or  mass  market. 

Economic  nationalism  begins  to  tail  cS  'he 
jet  shrinks  the  world.  But  we  need  as  much 
cultural  nationalism  as  we  can  get  For  cul- 
tural diversity  is  the  vision  and  variety  of  the 
travel  experience- — vvhica  .ifter  .ill  is  based  on 
seeing  things  that  can't  be  .-een  in  your  own 
backyard. 

Europe  has  great  cuuural  diversity,  as  does 
America.  But.  America,  unlike  Europe,  has 
never  been  able  to  effectively  tap — lor  tourist 
development — its  cultural  resources  c>r  rely  on 
the  power  of  regional  enthusiasm 

President  Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address 
pinpointed  this  lack  of  regional  response: 
"We  need  the  energies  of  our  people,  enlisted 
not  only  in  grand  enterprises,  but  more  im- 
portantly, in  these  small  splendid  efforts  that 
make  lieadlines  in  the  neighborhood  news- 
paper instead  of  the  national  journals." 

Now  may  be  time  lor  a  few  suggestions  on 
how  the  U.S.  can  tap  those  "small  splendid 
efforts"  on  a  regional  basis  in  the  promotion 
of  world  travel,  as  well  as  improvnng  our  broad 
national  approach  to  encouraging  visitors  to 
our  shores.  Earlier,  I  advised  Tim  O'DriscoU 
to  set  aside  his  emergency  flight  bag  and 
come  to  America  the  next  few  times  only  on 
the  call  of  pleasure  or  of  someone  singing 
"Take  Me  Along,"  I  was  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  the  re-assurance  given  the  day  before  yes- 
terday by  Maurice  Stms,  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  the  newly  merged  discover 
America  travel  organizations  that  this  ad- 
ministration had  no  intentions  of  imposing 
any  taxes  on  those  Americans  who  wished  to 
travel  abroad. 

Representing  the  Secretary,  we  have  among 
us  today  C,  Langhorne  Washburn,  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  'Travel  Service,  A  friend  of  our 
President,  a  great  campaigner  and  a  man  of 
vigorous  and  far-reaching  enthusiasm,  he  vvtII 
bring  new  and  realistic  thrust  to  all  visit 
USA.  efforts. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Washburn  will  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  me  that  no  official  U.S. 
travel  promotion  program  can  find  success 
unless  it  makes  sense  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  from  the  Congress  that 
has  come  the  setting  of  policy,  in  the  U,S, 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  and  must  come  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  any  expanded  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment program  and  It  Is  with  the  Congress 
that  such  a  program  must  be  discussed  and 
formulated  to  Implement  more  vigorously 
the  policy  already  crystallized. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress,  having  refused 
last  year  to  take  the  negative,  restrictive  step 
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of  taxing  Americans  on  their  overseas  travel, 

will  not  fail  soon  to  t.iKe  the  step  (-:  provid- 
ing more  funds  to  sell  the  U,S,A.  as  a  travel 
destination.  Certainly,  the  United  States 
should  rank  lilghcr  than  we  do  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  tjf  government  tourist  promotion. 
But  the  burden  of  convincing  our  legisla- 
tors is  ours.  We  must  produce  proof — m  our 
research,  in  our  programs,  in  the  jx)wer  of 
our  private  etforts — that  a  greater  Federal 
:und  Will  yield  .-.  uie.iter  return  in  tlie  in- 
vestment of  our  taxpayers. 

In  discussing  the  American  effort,  may  I 
say  that  we  ii:i  tlie  private  sector  of  the 
American  economy  do  not  rely  and  do  not 
intend  to  rely  on  the  Federal  trovernment  to 
do  our  job  for  us.  Such  companies  as  TWA 
aiid  Pan  .•\rn  l.ave  been  iiccr.slui:i;eu  to  ^pcnu- 
mg  larger  sums  than  our  government  has 
spent  on  the  development  of  travel.  You  ex- 
perts m  the  Held  will  surely  agree  that  the 
respective  t.:sks  of  government  .-.nd  private 
enterprise  are  separate  and  distinct  and  tliat 
history  has  proven  that  the  satisfactory 
i:.arri.i.'e  i.:  the  'wo  irequeiitlv  raises  .i 
licalthy   famllv   cf   prcxluctive   progeny. 

We  have  learned  in  the  highly  competitive 
:;irline  business — a  business  m  which  we  ad- 
mire our  competitors,  but  do  not  wish  to 
.share  all  uur  secrets  with  them. — that  we  can 
work  together  better  and  more  effectively 
when  a  government  establishes  and  invests 
in  a  basic  travel  development  i^rocrram.  th.cn 
vviien  one  ot  us  .ittenipts  to  serve  as  chlel- 
lian  for  the  others. 

With  adequate  tiitids  the  U.S.  Travel 
■Service  could  not  .tnly  improve  its  perform- 
ance o:  tills  essential  task  but  could  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  all  government  agen- 
cies iiffectlng  this  enormous  international 
industry  and  tmderpin  all  efforts,  both  pub- 
lic ana  jjrlvate,  with  timely  and  accurate 
aata — and  assure  that  the  U,S.A,  presents 
its  views  and  programs  articulately  and  per- 
stiasively  in  the  world's  councils  of  trade 
,tiiQ    travel. 

It  .'eenis  reasonable  *o  suggest  that  the 
head  of  this  service  should  have  the  rank  of 
assistaitt  secretary  in  our  department  of 
comjnerce. 

Such  recommendations  on  the  first  tier, 
of  our  international  travel  activities  would 
be  sadly  incomplete  without  supporting  1: 
With  a  secondary  and.  if  my  earlier  remarks 
were  trtie,  a  tertiary  level  of  action. 

We  need  a  .-trong  private,  non-profit  insti- 
tution, which  could  well  be  the  discover 
America  travel  organizations,  merged  into 
one  incorporation  two  days  ago  in  Waslung- 
:on,  financed  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by 
private  Industry,  Tliis  should  function  as  the 
semi-official  arm  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
and  actively  promote  travel  to  .aid  vvathin 
•he  United  States. 

Regional  organizations — my  third  tier — 
would  spark  those  splendid  local  efforts  we 
discussed  earlier  and  be  . advisors  to  the  non- 
profit foundation,  keeping  watciiful  and 
.-.nxious  eyes  on  how  their  sectional  interests 
were  being  promoted  in  the  market  of  the 
world. 

We  can  envision  at  least  six:  the  far  west. 
the  deep  south,  the  Caribbean,  the  midwest. 
New  Engl.ir.d  and  the  megalopolis  [if  the  mid- 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  point  out — strong- 
ly— that  the  European  travel  industry  has  a 
vested  interest,  and  I  mean  a  vested,  finan- 
cial, profit-seeking  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  travel  by  Europeans  to 
America, 

Now  that  I  have  discussed  America,  per- 
haps I  may  be  forgiven  for  ofTering  a  few 
suggestions  to  Europeans,  And  my  first  sug- 
gestion— now  that  I  have  proposed  the  di- 
versification of  .America — is  that  perhaps 
Europeans  could  use  a  more  tmified  effort 
than  exists  today. 

National  boundaries  protect  your  distinc- 
tive cultures:   But  they  li^nder  development 
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of  a  mass  lra%el  market  to  the  world,  mass 
merchandising  and  the  applications  of  mod- 
ern :echnology 

Perhaps  un  international  travel  organiza- 
tion such  as  rUOTO  could  take  the  leadership 
in  encouraging  cooperation  on  an  industry- 
to- Industry  basis  across  national  boundaries 
lUOTO.  of  course,  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  efforts  It  has  already  made  in  this  area. 
Tour  operators  and  travel  wholesalers 
should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  to  sell  to  a 
Europe-wide  market,  instead  of  customers  of 
travel  .igentj;  in  one  country. 

Varloua  segments  of  your  travel  Industry 
might  benefit  from  a  study  exploring  liow 
Europe- wide  combinations  can  be  formed 
using  computer  technology  to  reduce  costs 
and  Improve  efficiency. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  you  can  be  the 
link  in  the  great  tourist  migration  from 
eastern  Europe  and  North  America.  It's  be- 
ginning to  build  up  now  There  is  perhaps  no 
better  proof  than  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  eastern  European  promotions  aimed  at 
American  travel  writers  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  their  advertising  in  U.S.  periodi- 
cals. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  common  prob- 
lems on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  to 
solve  ;s-how  to  conimce  the  public  at  large 
and  oui  -governments  that  tourism  Is  not 
only  Important,  but  for  many  a  national 
economy  Tourism  means  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss. 

Our  case  is  not  always  an  easy  one  to  prove. 
When  we  deal  with  travel,  we  deal  with  an 
invisible  slant  of  an  industry — an  Industry 
without  smoke  stacks  One  without  organized 
constituencies  and  therefore  with  few  mem- 
bers L>f  p.irliaments,  We  know  the  Impact,  the 
importance,  but  our  firguments  never  strike 
me  as  particularly  dramatic,  or  politically 
dynamic. 

Your  own  ETC  promotional  material  dis- 
cusses this  verv  point  when  you  sav  tourism 
Is  "the  most  Complex  of  export  commodities  " 
Statistics  show  that  one  out  of  every  six 
Jobs  in  America  today  can  be  attributed  to 
the  economic  activity  created  bv  travel.  This 
IS  a  fascinating  and  vital  statistic,  but  it  has 
nowhere  near  the  emotional  impact  created 
by  the  loss  of  Jobs  on  a  production  line  v.hen 
a  visible  manufacturing  plant  closes  down 
In  my  coiintrv.  ifs  the  loss  of  Jobs  that  agi- 
tates legisUto.-s.  converts  nervous  energy  into 
action    Loss   tf   jobs   tramla'cs  into  loss  of 
votes— and   no  politician  in  his  right   mind 
sweeps  that  under  the  congressional  carpet 
What  I  am  looking  for  is  not  someone  to 
convince  legislators,  but  to  convince  others 
as  well  of  travel's  importance    We  need,  lor 
example,  to  convince  that  group  of  students 
cnargmg  the  barricades  that  their  .icttons  arc 
bad  for  tourl-m.  I  mti  not  asking  them  to 
chicken  out.  but  we  need  a  minister  of  tour- 
ism to  designate  a  nice  off-beat  spot,  not  as 
yet  discovered  by  the  Jet  set  for  all  good  eld 
fashioned  riots. 

Aside  from  helping  the  students.  I'd  like 
to  do  something  for  the  tour  operator— an 
Important  element  in  the  pleasure  travel 
market.  We're  trying  to  solve  problems  :n  -he 
United  States  .is  they  affect  and  impede 
European  tour  operators. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  International 
Committee  of  Discover  America  Travel  Or- 
ganizations Inc  is  bringing  in  a  group  of 
European  tour  packagers  to  meet  with  the 
American  providers  of  ground  services. 

Any  of  you  who  attended  Discover  Amer- 
ica s  Brussels  meeting  last  June  heard,  as  we 
say  in  the  States,  a  mouthful  from  European 
tour  operators  and  travel  agents  concerning 
the  state  of  the  art  of  tourism  in  the  United 
States. 

Their  complaints  were  legitimate  And 
what  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  an  or- 
ganization which  will  somehow  take  respon- 
sibility for  filling  the  requirements  of  Euro- 
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pean  operators  and  travel  agents  Tlie  U  ST  S. 
can't  do  it.  Airlines  would  not  be  the  proper 
choice  either  Perhaps  this  ould  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  proptised  second-tier  non-profit 
organization  that  I  described  earlier  under 
contract  to  Uncle  Sam 

For  what  is  apparently  needed  Is  US  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  the  tourist  reception 
industry— providing  guides,  interpreters,  and 
a  coordinating  office  to  help  match  accom- 
modations and  attractions  with  demand  from 
overseas  tour  operators 

I  wish  I  knew  the  man  who  said:  "the  task 
of  statesmanship  in  our  time  Is  not  to  keep 
nations  peacefully  apart,  but  to  bring  them 
actively  together"  Using  that  premise,  or- 
ganizations like  E.T.C..  Canmexus.  and  the 
rest  have  a  defense  mechanism  even  more 
powerful  than  NAT  O..  for  if  anything  makes 
light  of  political  and  national  prejudice — If 
anything  reduces  the  significance  of  national 
frontiers,  If  anything  is  the  most  direct  path 
to  world  peace — it  is  eye  to  eye.  nose  to  nose. 
hand  to  hand  tourism 
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JOB  CORPS  STAFF  TOLD:  HARASS 
FOE 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


IN  THE  MOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursdau.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  Kreat  deal  of  controversy 
in  my  congressional  district,  .specificallv 
withm  the  city  of  Omaha  where  the  Biir- 
roushs  Corp.  lias  taken  over  two  of  our 
major  downtown  hotels  for  use  for  the 
Women's  J-jb  Corps  irainmcr  program.  I 
.'eel  that  the  (looplc  of  Omaha  are  not 
•pecifically  against  the  Job  Corjjs  per  se 
but  they  ob.icct  strenuously  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  down- 
town business  district.  They  nrc  anxious 
that  when  the  Bunoimhs  Corp.  .^  contract 
expires  the  latter  part  of  June  it  not  be 
lenev.ed  for  fontinued  operation  in  the 
two  downtown  hotels. 

I   believe   the  nulse  of   the  people  of 
Omaha— and   i  articularly   the   business 
community— is  that  the  Center  .should  be 
moved  to  some  othtr  location  outside  of 
the  downtown  business  district  because 
Omaha  has  a  tremendous  redevelopment 
program  coins  on  m  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. Furthermore,  since  Omaha  is  in  the 
center  of  the  Nation  it  has  been  a  major 
tite  for  recional  and  national  conven- 
tions. I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
this  subject  as  I  n  as  manager  of  the  con- 
vention bureau  of  the  Omaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1940.  Conventions  con- 
stitute a  major  industry  so  far  as  Omaha 
IS  concerned  and  we  were  limited  at  that 
time  to  conventions  drawing  aroimd  2.500 
to  3,000  delegates  whom  we  could  house 
comfortably    because    of   a    shortage   of 
hotel   space     Now    that    the   Burroughs 
Corp.  lias  taken  these  two  major  hotels 
out  of  circulation,  conventions  have  been 
severely  restricted,  resulting  in  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  income  and  in  effect  crip- 
pling a  major  industry  of  our  city.  I  have 
explained  this  to  representatives  of  the 
Burroughs  Corp. 

I  supported  funds  for  this  program  in 
the  past,  but  I  and  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  vast  majoritv  of  our  citi- 
zens feel  that  it  is  only  the  location  that 


is  involved.  When  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  representatives  of  the  Bur- 
routrhs  Corp.  I  thought  ttiey  were  under- 
standing uf  our  concern.  But  I  was  very 
disappointed  to  find  that  in  my  opinion 
lollowins  our  visit  they  entered  into  an 
Intrigue  and  the  paid  employees  of  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  have  con- 
ducted a  liarassmer.t  (■ampai::n  against 
anyone  who  feels  that  the  Center  should 
be  transferred  from  the  downtown  busi- 
ness area  I  certainly  do  not  leel  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  for  such 
lobbyinLT  jiurposes  and  I  urgently  recom- 
mend tliat  because  of  v.  hat  I  believe  to  be 
a  doiiblecro.s.'<.  the  rontiact  nt  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.  not  be  renewed  unless  and 
until  they  agree  to  vacate  these  two 
maior  downtown  hotels  .so  that  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  conventioneers  might 
resume.  The  less  of  these  conventions 
compares  to  the  lo.ss  of  a  huae  industry. 
as  mentioned  above. 

As  an  example  of  the  Burroughs 
Corp.'s  harassment  tactics,  there  lol- 
lows  a  newspaper  article  irom  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  de.scnbinu  m  greater  de- 
tail what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
Having  been  sympathetic  to  the  training 
i>:  these  •■iiis,  I  .^fonrily  obiect  to  this 
hara.s.sment.  .ns  do  other  substantial  or- 
'^-'am.7ations.  groups,  and  individuals  The 
story  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
follows : 

Job  Corps  St.\ff  Told:  H.*r.\ss  Foe 
I  By  David  Tlshendorf ) 

A  memorandum  Instructing  staff  members 
of  the  Omaha  \V(Jinen's  Job  Corps  Center  to 
seek  .support  lor  keeping  the  center  in  down- 
town Omaha  and  to  'harass"  persons  who 
feel  the  center  sliould  oe  moved  drew  lire 
Tueidav  from  City  Councilman  AI  Veys 

At  the  same  time,  L.  H  Cilaab,  director  of 
the  center,  said  he  saw  ■nothing  wrong,  pro- 
fessionally or  ethically."  with  the  memo. 

He  said  the  use  of  the  word  ■har.Tss"  was 

unfortunate,"   but   he  defended   the  memo 

as  a  'normal  reaction"  to  ".^ome  pretty  strong 

things   ihat  have  been  said   about  the  Job 

Corps.  ' 

The  memo,  written  by  Br.ndon  M.  V'hls- 
tler.  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Job 
Corps,  was  dated  March  10. 

The  memo  .s.iid  a  'task  force"  c/f  nine  staff 
members  had  been  formed  to  "establish  a 
few  links'  Each  of  the  .stall  members  was 
assigned  to  call  upon  persons  in  various  seg- 
ments in  the  communltv.  The  memo  con- 
tinued: 

"In  your  efforts  to  do  your  part,  we  request 
that  \ou  inform  a  member  of  the  task  force 
of  the  list  of  people  you  pl.an  to  contact,  and 
then  later  the  results  of  the  contact,  and  any 
-"eneral  Information  pertinent  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

TWO- FOLD    REQL'EST 

"The  reason  for  request  Is  two-fold.  First. 
we  do  not  wish  to  har.ass  anyone  iinneces- 
sarily  if  a  contact  h.is  already  been  made  with 
positive  results. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  the  result  Is  nega- 
tive, then  please  harass.  Second,  we  would 
like  to  record  results  of  all  efforts." 

Councilman  Veys.  who  said  he  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  memo  from  "an  employe  of  the 
Job  Corps.  •  h.ad  the  document  read  into  the 
record  at  the  council's  meeting  Ttiesday. 

"Isn't  that  great,  that  the  people  in  the 
Job  Corps  are  going  to  start  harassing  every- 
body In  Omaha?"  Veys  said. 

■  Th.it's  the  only  comment  I  ha\c  It's  not 
worth  further  comment." 

Glaab  said  he  approved  the  inomo  before 
it  was  issued  to  the  staff  members  and  he 
takes  "full  responsibilitv  for  it' 


"Tlie  memo  Is  not  meant  the  way  it 
sounds,"  he  said  "I  know  there  hasn't  been 
any  harassment 

"We  h.ive  had  people  contacting  their 
friends  We  wanted  to  see  if  everybody  in  the 
community  felt  !he  same  way  (that  the  cen- 
ter should  be  moved  i . 

"We've  found  that  that  Isn't  true.  We've 
found  that  we  have  a  lot  of  friends. 

WE    EXPLAIN 

'\Ve'\e  .isked  people  if  they  support  the 
progr.un.  If  the  answer  Is  'no,'  then  we  ex- 
plain the  program  and  leave  It  go  at  that." 

Glaab  said  '.he  staff  members  have  "gone 
about  this  thing  iii  a  very  pentlemanly  way." 

"What  Mr.  Veys  is  forgetting  is  that  em- 
ployes of  the  center  are  members  of  the  com- 
munity. They  :ire  ritii'ens.  they  vote  and  pay 
taxes  and  they  have  opinions  too."  he  said. 

"They  can  \ery  well  do  what  they  feel  is 
necessary   if   they  leel  something   is  wrong." 

Glaab  said  "one  of  the  gratifying  things" 
during  the  current  debate  o\  er  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  'the  way  the  stall  has  responded  to 
criticism  of  iheir  job.  their  livelihood." 

"How  is  a  per.-ion  supposed  to  react  when 
you  threaten  to  take  his  livelihood  away  Irom 
him?  Roll  ever  and  play  dead?  I  don't  think 
so. 

"If  there  had  been  any  other  reaction.  I 
would  have  been  (iisappolnted.  I  want  dedi- 
tated  pcopli-  working  lev  me" 

Gl.iab  said  alihcugh  the  morale  of  the  staff 
has  "been  hard  ti  maintain,  the  person  that 
1j  going  to  he  aiiected  :;nd  hurt  the  most  is 
the  Eirl  " 

"Tiiat"s  wrong,  very  wronc."  he  said. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  statement  by  the  Oiuaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  was  issued  a  few 
days  ago  and  which  very  candidly  and 
v,-ithout  bias  reflects  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Omaha. 
If  the  Burroughs  Corp.  thinks  it  has 
made  friends  using  these  tactics  it  is 
sadly  mistaken.  Rather,  most  of  us  who 
leel  another  location  is  more  desirable 
Will  work  (  ven  harder  to  ,see  that  this  is 
accomplisheu. 
St.^tement  of  Omah.'v  Chambfr  of  Commerce 

The  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  highly 
endorses  the  training  and  education  of  dis- 
advantaged persons  as  a  part  of  society's  re- 
sponsibility to  :  olve  many  of  Its  most  press- 
ing problems.  However,  it  does  not  believe 
the  downtown  urea  of  Omaha  is  a  desirable 
location  for  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Training 
Center.  The  present  Ijc.Uioii  must  be  con- 
sidered a  liisruptive  influence,  hampering  the 
continued  business  development  and  orderly 
growth  oi  the  principal  business  area  of  our 
city 

Apprcxirnaiely  five  years  ago  a  concen- 
trated program  was  started  by  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  other  community  leaders  and 
investors  to  revitalize  downtown  Omaha.  To- 
day more  than  SlOO  million  in  new  construc- 
tion lias  either  been  completed,  is  under 
construction,  or  is  being  planned  in  this 
concentrated  area,  effectively  demonstrating 
the  desire  of  business  and  the  community  at 
large  to  rebuild  and  maintain  a  healthy, 
growing  downtown.  The  continued  operation 
of  the  Job  Ciirps  in  the  two  downtown  hotels 
Is  incompatible  with  this  development  plan. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  help  relocate  the  Job 
Corps  In  Omaha,  a  Chamber  committee  has 
worked  with  the  Burroughs  Corporation  by 
siiKgesting  a  number  cf  alternate  sites  away 
Irom  the  business  core  area  of  the  city.  Un- 
fortunately these  were  found  to  be  Inade- 
cjuate. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Omaha  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  present  Job  Corps  con- 
tract   covering    the    operations    In    the    two 
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downtown  hotels  should  not  be  extended  for 
an  Indefinite  period.  Instead,  the  Chamber 
recommends  that  the  Job  Corps  operations  at 
these  hotels  be  "phased  out"  by  the  end  of 
1969. 

The  Chamber  recognizes  the  future  of  the 
present  Job  Corps  program  Is  uncertain.  The 
task  of  training  the  disadvantaged  is  cur- 
rently being  reviewed  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. The  Job  Corps  operations  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
July  and  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz 
has  promised  a  definitive  statement  on  the 
future  of  the  Job  Corps  in  the  near  future. 
New  and  Innovative  programs  for  training 
the  disadvantaged  are  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped soon  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Omaha  will  be  able  to  participate  in  such 
programs  in  order  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  underprivileged  people  living  In 
Omaha. 

The  recommended  "phasing  out"  by  the 
end  of  1969  would  appear  to  be  fair  to  the 
Burroughs  Corporation.  We  believe  they  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  operating  the  training 
center  and  have  been  a  good  corporate  citi- 
zen. Continuing  these  centers  to  the  end  of 
the  year  will  enable  Burroughs  to  maintain 
its  training  capability  here,  at  which  time 
the  new  direction  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  Us  new  programs  should  be  known.  This 
should  enable  Burroughs  to  respond  promptly 
to  such  new  training  programs  and  it  Is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  want  to  use  this  caoablllty 
at  that  time  to  help  Omaha  meet  Its  training 
needs. 


DR.  LOUIS  W.  ALLARD,  BILLINGS, 
MONT. 


HON.  lEE  METCALF 

OF    MONT,^N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VNITED  PTATES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.'-:idcnT.  in  an 
arre  such  ns  ours,  when  most  men  meas- 
ure their  lives  hv  what  'hey  have  been 
able  to  acccnv.Msh  for  themselves,  it  is 
refreshing  and  heartwarming  to  know  a 
man  whose  )'."'..'  has  '^een  measured  by 
what  he  has  done  for  others. 

I  shall  pass  ihrouch  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good.  theref.")re,  that  I  can  do.  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  fellow  hu- 
man taeiiis?.  Ut  ine  do  it  now,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again. 

Tlie  words  are  those  of  Dr.  Louis  W. 
AUard.  of  Billings.  Mont.,  now  82  years 
old  and  a  re.'^idcnt.  with  his  wife,  in  a 
Billings  retirement  home. 

Dr.  Allard's  long  life  has  been  .sin- 
gularly devoted  to  service  to  his  fellow 
human  beings,  particularly  to  crippled 
children,  for  v.hom  he  started  a  .•-pccial 
school  in  Billings  in  1914. 

It  is  notable,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Allard 
had  as  a  patient  Ernest  Hemingway,  and 
that  the  famous  author  was  a  friend  of 
the  Allard  familv  and  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
Allard. 

An  articl-?  -.vritten  by  Addison  Bragg 
and  published  in  the  Billings  Gazette 
expresses  better  than  I  can  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  humanitarian. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A  Life  of  Givinc 
(By  Addison  Bragg i 

The  reporter  who  years  ago  interviewed 
Dr  Louis  W,  Allard  for  a  national  magazine 
drew  on  tradition  for  words  to  sum  up  what 
he  considered  the  Laurel-born  physician's 
jjhllo&ophy  oi  life 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once 
.•\ny  good,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  or  any 
kindness  I  can  show  to  any  fellow  human 
ijemg,  let  nie  do  it  now.  for  I  shall  not  pass 
this  way  again."  lie  wrote 

Those  who  know  the  white-haired,  quiet 
to  the  point  if  retiring  jjliysician  who  cele- 
brated his  82nd  birthday  last  November  agree 
there's  no  one  the  expresi-aon  r.ls  better. 

An  ex-Helenan — who  never  knew  Dr 
Allard  but  who  had  heard  of  liis  work  with 
polio  patients — rec:-.lls  ■.  iv:dly  the  way  in 
which  the  longtime  Billings  physician's  name 
l:rst   came   to   his  attention. 

■'I  guess  there's  a  thousand  ur  so  people 
Walking  around  today  Vilio  owe  their  laes 
.ind  their  legs  to  that  guy,"  he  growled. 
■'and  he  wouldn't  take  a  dime  lor  helping 
them." 

In  the  siiiiny  room  in  New  Western  Manor, 
where  Dr  and  Mrs  Allard  have  lived  lor  the 
last  iliree  \ears  or  so,  one  of  'i'eliowstonc 
County's  best  known  and  best  loved  doctors 
pulled  on  the  stub  tit  his  cigar,  brushed 
ashes  from  Ills  while  shirt  and  smiled,  eyes 
warm  behind  the  thick-k-nsed  tzlusses, 

•■■i'ou  know,  my  f.ither  was  ;•  larmer  "Ui 
l.iy  Laurel  where  1  was  born  la  1887."  he  taid. 
"so  I  gaes.s  It  was  a  doctor  uncle  of  mine  back 
in  Wiscon.sin  who  sort  of  iniiuenced  me  Into 
making  a  career  of  medicine  ' 

After  attending  the  University  cf  Wiscon- 
.sin  and  Brush  Medical  School  in  Chicago. 
Dr.  Allard  turned  down  offers  from  eastern 
lio.spitals  and  mora  metropolitan  commu- 
nities to  come  bac.^  to  Mcitaiia  where  he 
started  practice  in   1914 

This  was  v.-hcn  he  niurried  the  former 
Jiarriect  Thorpe  of  Bozeman  who  lie  had  liiet 
while  they  wore  students  at  Montana  Acn- 
culmral  College  (now  MSU(  there.  And  Dr 
Allard's  c.jllection  of  incmcntces  still  in- 
cludes a  photograph  of  the  1907  ^tate  cham- 
pions— with  him  among  baskebali  players 
wearing  a   huge    "A""   on   his  shirt. 

Though  he'd  be  first  to  turn  prai.'e  or 
credit  from  iiimself  to  others.  Dr.  Allard — 
iliose  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  decl.ore — 
is  .'I  major  reason  why  St.  Vincent's  Hospluil 
ill  Billings  IS  what  it  is  today. 

■The  C'.rner.siGne  ot  St".  Vincent's,"  the 
Leavenworth.  Kan.,  nuns  v.-ho  staff  the  lios- 
pltal  called  him — and  still  do. 

And  he  was  an  honored  guest  In  1956  at 
r-  remonies  ciedic.tine  :■.  i.cw  vine  at  the  lios- 
pltal.  a  doctor  described  ai  the  souvenir 
program  as  "a  laan  who  spent  all  his  adult 
life  lielping  others." 

Dr.  Allard — aUvays  too  busy  with  and  too 
toncerned  for  the  children  who  were  his  pa- 
tients as  well  as  others  _who  sought  his 
help — souci.t  neither  recognuion  nor  honor. 

But  recogniiou  and  honor  sought  him — 
persistently. 

He  was  i  ommissioned  a  colonel  In  the 
Montana  National  Guard  and  cited  for  citi- 
zenship by  Gov  Roy  Avers.  In  1953  he  won 
the  medical  association's  Pliysician's  Award 
for  his  work  in  reiiabllitation.  iDr.  Allard 
helped  to  start  the  Crippled  Children's  Hos- 
iptal  School  in  Blllmcs  in  1914.  the  Mon- 
tana As:;ociation  for  Rehabilitation,  the 
Midland  Rehabilitation  .Association,  the 
Missoula  Polio  Commission,  the  Butte-Ana- 
ronda  Auxiliaries  for  Crippled  Children  ;'.nd. 
mo.st  recentlv.  Handicapped.  Inc.  in  Bllllncs  i 

Gunzaga  L'nr.ersity  presented  Jiim  it.s  De- 
•Smet  medal  for  services  to  crippled  children 
in  1932. 

But  The  highest  honor  came  in  1930  when 
the    Montana    physician,   who   at   71   told   a 
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friend  he  intended  to  continue  serving  peo- 
ple 'as  long  as  Ood  permits."  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St    Gregory. 

Pope  Plus  XI.  m  announcing  the  conferral 
L'{  papal  knighthood  un  the  BlUlngs  doctor, 
said  It  wa.s  awarded  'or  service  to  human- 
ity '  The  medal  Is  kept  In  the  Allard  safety 
deposit  bo.x  in  a  BlUings  bank 

Only  one  of  Dr  AHards  four  children — 
his  son.  Clayton — has  followed  in  his  fa- 
ther's footsteps.  A  second  son,  Joe  works  at 
the  First  National  Bank,  and  a  third.  Ed- 
win, is  a  retired  Marine  colonel  in  California. 
The  .Mlards'  daughter.  Katherlne,  Is  married 
to  Cale  Crov,'ley,  BlUlnga  lawyer. 

When  you  move  from  a  house  the  way  we 
did.  '  said  Mrs.  Allard.  'you  loce  a  lot  of 
things  like  pictures,  scrapbooks  and  souve- 
nirs—  but  every  once  in  a  while  you  turn 
something  up  you  didn't  even  know  you 
had  " 

One  thing  that  'turned  up"  after  moving 
was  the  1937  edition  of  Time  Magazine  fea- 
turing Ernest  Hemingway  on  the  cover. 

Dr  .\lUird  was  the  man  who  set  the  arm 
Hemingway  broke  In  an  accident  on  a  VVy- 
"ming  dude  ranch  and  who  took  care  of  him 
when  he  whs  a  patient  at  St    Vincents 

I  It  was  from  his  Billings  stay  that  Hem- 
m^way  drew  for  his  story  "The  Gambler.  The 
Sv.n  find  Th«  Radio  "l 

The  two  pages  of  pictures  rime  editors 
used  to  illustrate  their  Hemingway  piece  In- 
cluded one  jhot  of  the  famous  writer,  arm 
in  a  sling,  supplied  them  by  Amateur  Pho- 
totn-apher  Allard. 

One  thing  about  him,"  said  Dr.  Allard. 
was  his  ir.endllness — and  the  way  he  liked 
people  Once  he  heard  about  my  family 
nothing  would  do  but  that  he  oome  out  and 
Mslt  them — which   he  did.  several   times" 

Mrs.  Allard  apologizes  good  naturedly  for 
lack  of  a  scrapbook  which — did  one  exist — 
would  surely  bulge  with  stories  of  a  man 
%-.-ho  sp>cnt  his  life  the  way  Louis  Allard  has. 

"I  guess."  she  said.  "I  was  too  busy  rais- 
ing a  family  to  keep  a  scrapbook." 

And  her  husband — a  man  who  Is  among 
thousands  who  co-.iiit  service  to  man  as 
eo,ualIlng  in  dignity  and  honor  as  service  to 
Ood — ■was  also  busy    Helping  people. 


.\  BILL  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 
COLLEGE  BENEFIT  SYSTEM  OF 
.AMERICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OK     Nrw       :      .HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  college  benefit  .'system  of  Amer- 
ica. This  measure  i^as  already  k)een  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  and  in  the  House 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

In  1906.  when  pensions  were  extremely 
rare.  Andre'.v  Carnegie  sought  to  aid 
higher  education  by  establishing  a  re- 
tirement system  for  college  professors. 
This,  he  conjectured  would  enable  uni- 
versities to  attract  able  faculty  members 
without  shouldering  the  financial  burden 
of  pensions 

To  assist  Mr.  Carnegie's  project.  Con- 
gress chartered  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Work- 
ing with  a  group  of  educators,  the  foun- 
dation devised  principles  for  a  nation- 
wide contributory  pension  .system  Both 
institutions  and  individuals  'vvere  to  i)ar- 
ticipate:  reserves  were  to  remain  intact 
until  retirement;  benefits  were  fully  vest- 
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ed  in  the  individual  and  freely  transfer- 
able when  the  recipient  moM-d  nom  col- 
lege to  college  These  provisions  still 
guide  the  college   pension   system. 

Ultimately,  Mr  Carnegie  endowed  the 
foundation  with  $26  million,  but  the.se 
funds  soon  proved  inadequate  As  a  re- 
sult, in  1918.  the  State  of  New  York  char- 
tered the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association — a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  offer  contributory  pensions  to  the 
faculties  and  staffs  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Provided  by  t.'ie  Car- 
negie Corp.  with  working  capital,  TIAA 
went  mto  full  operation  lus  princi- 
ples of  full  funding,  vesting,  and  porta- 
bility were  later  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  .-ocial  security  system 

A  TIAA  study  conducttxl  after  World 
War  II  revealed  that  through  American 
history,  the  dollar  had  never  remained 
stable  during  one  individual's  -working 
and  letiiement  period  Ti.'uis.  m  1952.  the 
New  York  Legislature  .sanctioned  the 
College  Retirement  Ecjuities  Fund  to  of- 
fer variables  annuities  to  college  faculty 
and  staff  members. 

The  TIAA-CREF  pension  system  cur- 
rently has  over  300.000  members  from 
more  than  2.000  institutions.  Its  funds 
total  over  $3  billion  It  is  one  of  the  lew 
retirement  systems  which  "provide  equal 
senices  and  benefits  at  equal  cost  to  any 
college  and  to  any  participant  in  any 
of  the  50  States." 

Unfortunately.  TIAA-CREF  is  now 
jeopardized  by  possible  State  taxation. 
The  very  vesting  and  portability  provi- 
sions which  have  proved  beneficial  have 
rendered  college  pension  contributions 
subject  to  State  insurance  codes  As  it  is 
presently  chartered.  TIAA-CREF  will 
eventually  become  en.snarled  in  50  sepa- 
rate .sets  of  insurance  regulations  de- 
signed for  profitmaking  companies. 

Pensiorus  sponsored  by  corporations, 
labor  unions,  and  public  employees  orga- 
nizations all  are  exempt  from  State  and 
Federal  taxation,  yet  a  pen-sion  system 
which  fireatly  assists  higher  education  is 
now  threatened  by  State  tax  laws. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  incorpo- 
rating the  college  benefit  system  is  not  In 
question.  In  1944.  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
plicitly ruled  that  Congress  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  insurance  business 
under  the  commerce  clause.  Thus  Federal 
action  IS  entirely  justified. 

In  a  [H^riod  in  which  American  col- 
leges are  beset  with  financial  problems, 
they  .should  not  also  have  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  new  pension  plans  or  face 
the  resignation  of  skilled  professors.  The 
incorporation  of  the  college  benefit  .sys- 
tem would  avert  this  threat  and  leave 
colleges  free  to  concent: ate  their  tfforts 
and  funds  on  more  urgent  problems  of 
education. 
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THE  oOTH  ANNIVERSARY:  LEAGUE 
OP  WOMEN  VOTERS 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS.  JR. 

cr    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
Tuesday.  April  I,  1969 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  marks  the  ."SOth  an- 
niversary of  the  original  proposal  for  a 


League  of  Women  Voters.  Of  course,  the 
early  crusade  was  for  suffrage,  but  since 
those  days  a  half-centui-y  ago.  the  league 
has  moved  energetically  into  liie  area  of 
public  debate  and  political  action. 

Those  of  u.s  who  work  at  the  busme.ss 
of  drafting  public  policy  are  well  aware 
of  the  invaluable  contributions  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  made,  and 
will  continue  t )  make,  in  a  wide  variety 
of  problem  areas.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
many  fine  contributions  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey league  and  the  national  organization, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportimiiy  to 
extend  a  salute  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  this  remarkable  movement. 

The  Trenton  Times  of  March  28  gives 
the  league  a  well-earned  tribute  and  en- 
dorsement. The  editorial  is  clear  evidence 
of  New  Jerseys  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Be- 
cause It  .says  so  well  what  millions  of 
Americans  want  to  say  in  tiianks  to  the 
league.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  piinttxi  in  the  I^ecoru. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  edititnal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Kecof.d. 
as  follows : 
League  of  Women  Voters  Annuers.^rv 
Organization  of  a  league  of  women  voters 
wfis  proposed  .iO  years  ago  this  week,  and 
'he  League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized  a 
year  later  Its  initial  aim  was  to  tinlsh  the 
nght  for  woman  surtrage  and  to  help  the 
newly  enfranchised  voters  achieve  the  politi- 
cal goals  for  which  they  had  sought  the  vole. 
In  the  half  century  since,  the  League  lias  be- 
come a  recognii'.ed  force  for  civic  education 
and  constructi'.e  political  action 

In  addition  to  providing  nonpartisan  In- 
formation about  voting,  candidates  .aid  is- 
sues, the  League— now  organized  in  1.250 
communities  In  50  states — has  advocated  In- 
numerable causes  It  conceived  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

In  the  early  years,  these  causes  were  chiefly 
those  concerned  with  protection  of  women 
and  children,  broadened  social  Insurance.  Im- 
proved civil  service  and  food  and  drug  Icgis- 
:.ttlon  Nowadays,  the  emphaiis  is  on  an  end 
•o  water  pollution  and  the  advancement  of 
equality  of  opportunity  In  education,  em- 
ployment and  housing.  .Vnd  throughout  the 
years,  the  League  has  done  much  to  provide 
iniormation  and  promote  action  In  such  tields 
.ti  charter  reform,  constitutional  revision,  fair 
apportionment,  court  reiorm.  nscal  reform, 
ind  planning. 

Now.  ;is  It  moves  Into  Us  50th  year,  the 
League  Is  .seeking  $11  million  natlonaUy  to 
f.xpand  its  elTons  and  Its  eUectlveness.  The 
V organization  deserves  every  .supp)ort  for  a 
continuation  of  what  has  been  for  so  long 
and  in  so  many  ways  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  civic  well-being  of  all. 
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NO  RETREAT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


nt-    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr  MLTIPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  tense  situation  in  the 
Middle  F^ast  holds  the  center  of  world 
concern.  While  there  has  been  relative 
peace  since  the  6-day  war,  there  is  a 
potential  for  suift  and  sudden  resump- 
tion of  iiostilities  at  any  time. 

Many  propo.-^als  have  been  .set  forth 
to  settle  the  differences  in  the  Middle 


East,  but  .some  of  them  ignore  certain 
basic  issues  which  must  be  a  part  of  any 
.settlement. 

For  example,  some  parties  feel  that  the 
big  four  powers  should  meet  and  de- 
velop a  settlement  for  the  Middle  East. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  proposal.  I  feel 
that  the  .settlement  must  come  from 
negotiations  betw  een  Israel  and  the  Arab 
Stat-es,  and  it  must  begin  with  the  ac- 
knowledgement by  the  Arabs  that  Israel 
is  a  nation,  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  other  nation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  in  any  way  be  involved  in  a 
four-power  settlement  imposed  on  the 
Middle  East. 

A  second  proposal  often  voiced  is  for 
the  United  Nations  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiating  peace  in  the 
area.  This.  too.  is  the  wrong  approach. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  Nations 
is  not  an  effective  organization  for  set- 
tling this  type  ot  dispute.  Any  proposal 
which  might  be  acceptable  to  Israel  is 
vetoed  either  by  Russia,  or  by  the  Arab 
block  of  votes  representing  the  Arab 
States  and  those  states  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  .Arab's  oil-based  economic 
power. 

Furthermore.  I  reject  the  concept  and 
theory  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
inir  force,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
has  not  worked. 

A  recent  pamphlet  published  by  the 
United  Zionists-Revisionists  of  America 
entitled  "No  Retreat"  spells  out  quite 
clearly  the  factors  w  hich  cannot  be  com- 
promised in  a  Middle  East  settlement. 
I  think  this  document  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  pamphlet: 
Beware  of  •■.^IoR^L  Pressure"  bt  Big  Powers 
W.^TCH  Over  Israels  Integrity 

An  unholy  alliance  is  shaping  up  to  put 
"moral  pressure  "  on  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
the  areas  which  came  under  its  control  in  the 
wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  and,  in  exchange 
lor  vague  promises  of  a  "peaceful  settle- 
ment." retreat  to  the  long  obsolete  armistice 
hnes  of  1949 

The  original  t'Ain  promoters  of  this  anti- 
l,:,rael  plot  have  been  Soviet  Russia  and 
Kgypt.  They  have  been  recently  Joined  by 
General  de  Gaulle  ol  France  and  by  Mr. 
Tham  of  Burma,  the  meddlesome  Secretary 
General  i^f  the  United  Nations.  Tlie  attitude 
(if  the  new  US  Administration  is  still  uncer- 
tain. There  are.  however,  persistent  reports 
that  it  is  lending  an  attentive  ear  to  some 
form  ol  the  Soviet-French  .scheme.  There  is 
thus  sufficient  cause  for  concern. 

Soviet  Russia  and  de  Gaulle  took  up  the 
Arab  cry  that  Israel  must  withdraw  from 
what   they  call   "occupied   Arab   territories." 

Tlie  entire   concept   of   such   a  scheme   Is 
wrong   and   dangerous   on   all   counts.   It   is 
based  on  a  triple  set  of  premises,  which  are 
i>oth  false  and  distorted. 
I 

One  is  the  claim  that  '  Lsrael  should  not  be 
permuted  to  retain  the  fruits  of  its  ag- 
LTcsslon." 

Even  the  United  Nations  bodies,  whose 
anti-Israel  bias  is  now  reaching  Its  peak, 
have  never  labeled  Israel  an  "aggressor."  The 
Soviet,  Arab  and  French  U.N.  delegations 
had  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  to  include 
the  "aggression"  charge  into  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion of  November  22.  1967.  They  failed  Ig- 
nomlniouslv   In  the  eyes  of  the  international 
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community  Israel  is  not  an  "aggressor  state". 
The  aggressors  are  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria 
whose  military  moves  had  triggered  the  Six- 
Day  War. 

u 

Another  faulty  premise  Is  an  out-of-con- 
text  quotation  from  a  sanctimonious  U.N. 
resolution  which  speaks  of  "the  Inadmissi- 
bility of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war  " 
This  sweeping  and  blatantly  arbitrary  adage 
Is  given  the  He  by  the  entire  history  of  man- 
kind. Since  time  immemorial  and  in  our  own 
times,  territorial  changes  resulting  from  war 
have  repeatedly  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
peace  settlement. 

Large  areas  conquered  by  the  victorious 
Allied  Powers  in  World  W'ar  II  in  defense 
against  German  and  Japanese  aggression, 
have  become  firmly  established  'acquisi- 
tion" of  Soviet  Russia,  Poland  and  the 
United  States.  Nobody  pleads  for  the  "inad- 
nalsslbillty"  of  this  state  of  affairs.  And 
surely,  nobody  suggests  the  "return"  of  such 
territories  to  their  former  owners.  Nor  is  any- 
body advocating  the  restoration  to  Germany 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France  or  of  the  Sudet- 
enland  by  Czechoslovakia. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  und  jus- 
tice for  applying  to  Israel's  victory  over  Arab 
aggression  any  kind  of  the  artiticlally  con- 
cocted and  historically  inexistent  "inadmis- 
sibility". 

Ill 

The  biggest  lie  of  them  all  is  the  loose  talk 
of  "Israel-occupied  Arab  territories". 

The  arean  that  liave  come  under  Israeli 
control  in  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War  arc 
not  "Arab  territories" . 

The  West  Bank  ot  the  Jordan  River  has 
been  for  two  decades  illegally  ruled  by  the 
"Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan"  whose  Arab 
Legion  had  In  1948  overran  the  historically 
Jewish  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  Both 
areas  had  been  provinces  of  King  Solomon's 
realm  and,  later,  part  of  the  territory  of 
Palestine  under  the  Mandate  conferred  on 
Britain  by  the  League  of  Nations — an  area 
destined  to  become  the  National  Home  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

Acquired  by  conquest,  the  West  Bank  was 
in  1950  unilaterally  annexed  by  the  Amman 
regime.  The  annexation  was  never  recognized 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  or 
any  other  country,  "with  the  exception  o: 
Britain  and  PaiciEtan.  It  was  opposed  and 
decried  by  the  entire  Arab  League. 

This  background  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion certainly  does  not  provide  the  Hashem- 
ite Kingdom  with  any  legal  and  or  moral 
title  to  the  West  Bank  as  'Arab  territory"  to 
be  "returned"  to  its  sovereignty.  Israel  did 
not  "conquer"  Judea  and  Samaria.  They 
have  been  liberated  from  the  Arab  occupiers 
and  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  as 
part  of  the  integral  historical  patrimony  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  very  heart  of  Israel  and  world  Jewry 
is  the  nation's  eternal  capital.  Jerusalem.  The 
Eastern  part  of  It  was  occupied  by  the  .'Vrab 
Legion  in  1948  and  became  a  provincial  town 
in  the  area  annexed  by  Amman  The  artifi- 
cially divided  City  ol  David  is  now  reunited- 
never  to  be  torn  again. 

IV 

Egypt  has  no  title  v,haisoever  to  the  tiny 
Gaza  Strip — the  sole  gain  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
vation  in  1948.  Cairo  never  claimed  sover- 
eignty to  Gaza.  Throughout  two  decades 
the  Strip  has  been  treated  as  an  occupied 
territory.  Its  inhabitants  were  treated  as  for- 
eigners in  Egypt  and  were  not  permitted  to 
settle  there.  Administered  by  Egyptian  mili- 
tary authorities,  the  Gaza  enclave  served  a.s 
a  base  for  terrorist  attacks  against  Israel. 

After  the  liberation  by  the  Israel  Defense 
Army,  the  Strip  has  reverted  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  shaped  by  history  and 
geo-political  realities. 
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Jewish  roots  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  are 
deep  and  meaningful. 

It  was  in  the  Sinai  ciesert  that  the  I.-.- 
raelltes  had  encamped  alter  the  Exodus  Irom 
Egypt,  on  the  v.ay  to  the  Promised  l^nd 
and  received  the  Pentaveuchai  legislation. 

Egypt  ha.s  no  roots  In  the  Smai.  The  Penin- 
sula belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  until 
1840  when  its  Western  pan  was.  under  the 
i'ressure  oi  the  European  I'u'Aer.  turned  over 
to  the  Egyptian  Khedive;  ;lie  Eastern  par; 
was  turned  tiver  t  )  Egyptian  administration 
not  until  I'Joe  by  tlie  British  who  had  ruled 
the  Sinai  under  a  condominium  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  In  the  peace  treaty  betweeii 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey  there  was  r.o  men- 
tion ol  the  Smai.  Under  nominal  Egyptian 
rule,  the  Smai  Peninsula  remained—  as  in 
Biblical  times —  The  Wilderness  ol  Sin  ' 

The  Sinai  Operation  of  l'.)56  brought  the 
entire  area  vinder  Itrael.s  control.  It  was  re- 
linquished under  a  twin  .Soviet-American 
pressure  Recovered  during  the  bix-Day  War 
.Sinai  now  looks  forward  to  an  era  of  devel- 
"pment  and  progress 

\i 

Deep  are  also  .Jewish  roots  m  the  Golan 
Heights  liberated  from  Syrian  rule. 

It  was  in  the  Biblical  Golan  and  Bashan 
'.hat  had  settled  the  hall-tribe  cl  Manas- 
seh.  The  Golan  region  lljurished  in  the  times 
111  the  .Second  Temple.  Jews  continued  t 
live  there  until  the  end  ol  the  Middle  Ages 
.\  very  recent  accretion  to  the  Syrian  do- 
main, ilie  Golan  Helghtsr  .'■erved  as  a  ba.se  i  ; 
constant  shelling  cf  the  Jewish  frontier  set- 
Tlement.s,  rendering  l;fe  m  the  v.iUey  below 
untenable 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  Lsrael  to  revert  t.. 
the  borders  of  the  1949  armistice.  They  were 
unnatural,  overlong.  strategically  indefensi- 
ble, and  a  constant  Invitation  to  terrorist  i:> 
eursions. 

The  cease-hre  territorial  delineation  whicii 
emerged  In  June  1967  is  the  only  one  that 
gives  Israel  a  measure  of  protection  against 
invasion. 

The  Jtrdan  River  is  I.sraels  natural  frontier 
.'.nd  defense  line  in  the  East  So  are  the  Go- 
lan Heights  in  the  North.  The  Israeli-con- 
trolled Sinai  Peninsula  gives  Israel  sutlicient 
time  and  w.arning  to  ward  cff  a  "Pearl  Har- 
bor"-type  attack  by  Rtissian  Migs  piloted  by 
Esyptians. 

None  of  the  areas  liberated  by  Israel  in 
June  1967  is  "Arab  territory'  Nor  are  any 
of  them  essential  to  the  existence  and  well- 
being  of  the  j^rab  states.  They  are.  yet.  es- 
sential for  the  existence  and  development  of 
Israel.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  na- 
tional territory  <  f  the  Reborn  Jewish  State, 
which  is  an  organic  entity  Israel's  integrity 
must  not  and  will  not  be  frittered  away  under 
any  "moral  jjressurc  '  :rom  the  Big  Powers, 
v.hose  motivation  is  anything  but  moral. 

.Jews  the  world  over  must  serve  notice  to 
their  respective  governments  that  they  stand 
!.rm!v  by  the  Whole  of  Israel. 


RAY  MARTIN  ON  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VTROIN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  prior  occasions,  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  excellent  inteiiDretive 
series  of  articles  on  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  written  b>  Ray  Martin,  city  editor 
of  the  Dominion-News,  of  Morgantown. 


W  Va  There  follows  the  text  of  addi- 
tional articles  written  by  Ray  Martin  on 
this  subject 

Moore  Endorses  Li'NO  Law 
I  By  Rny  Martin  i 

Moi'NDsvin.E  — Gov  Arch  A  Moore.  Jr. 
Saturday  renewed  his  State  ol  the  State  plea 
to  the  State  Legislature  to  enact  meaningful 
coal  mine  health  nnd  safety  legislation 

The   governor    made    his    \iews    known    ns 
word  reached  his  home  county  that  pending 
hlack   Hing'    legislation  faces  new  delavs 

Moore  stressed  that  the  lull  meaning  of 
lus  January  statement  still  stands,  and  that 
lie  *lll  preempt  action  in  this  field  should 
'he  Legislature  fall  to  act. 

Presumably,  the  governor  would  utilize 
executive  orders  directing  the  Workmen's 
Ccimpensatlon  Commission  to  broaden  its  in- 
rerpretatlon  of  respiratory  ailments  and  the 
Stite  Department  of  Mines  to  promulgate 
!iew,  iinngent  rules  atfecting  mine  safety 

As  the  work  stoppage  by  the  state's  coal 
miners  v-onlinued  to  spread.  Del  Gust  G 
Brenda  Jr  .  D-Welrton.  expressed  Tear  that 
'lie  miners'  L-urrent  action  might  cause  some 
legislators  To  react  adversely  to  their  cause 

Delegat?  BreiiUa  said  the  House  will  hold 
Its  iecond  hearing  Tuesday  on  'he  monetary 
phase  iif  the  amendments  to  'he  Workmen's 
Compensation  .\ct  No  action  can  be  taken 
until  that  hearing  is  completed,  the  Weirton 
Democrat  said 

He  predicted  it  would  t)e  at  least  Thursday 
ir  Friday  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
!nltt*e  complete.-i  the  writing  o:  a  committee 
bill  which  would  encompass  some  pha&es  uf 
each  of  the  six  bills  now  before  the  '.-om- 
'iiutee 

Delegate  Brendii  said  he  thought  the 
House  might  suspend  rule*  to  allow  the 
•ommittee  measure  to  go  to  the  floor  lor  a 
prompt  vote 

On  the  basis  of  the  current  timetable  this 
means  ':he  House  could  vote  on  the  bill 
March  4  The  Legislature  is  due  to  adjourn 
March  8. 

The  governor  was  m  Moundsville  to  attend 
the  Americar.lsm  Conference  md  Past  Com- 
manders   Banquet   of   the   American   Legion 

More  than  200  persons  witnessed  the  pres- 
entation of  I  life  membership  to  Moore  in 
the  Legions  Earl  Francis  Post  No    J  here. 

Moore  also  suid  he  will  send  State  Road 
Commissioner  Williiim  Ritchie  to  Waahing- 
Ton  this  week  to  confer  with  iifflclaU  oi  the 
U  S  Bureau  nf  Public  Roads  on  a  new  com- 
pletion date  for  Interstate  70.  The  governor 
said  he  was  making  available  $13  9  mtUlon 
lor  improvements  on  W    Va.  2 

He  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  Senate's 
action  on  the  tax  bill  Upon  learning  the 
House  rejected  the  Senate-passed  bill  on 
Saturday.  Moore  said  he  would  not  comment 
until  he  sees  the  House  version  "f  the  tax 
bill,  but  said  he  roresees  no  great  clitHculty 
III  getting  the  tux  bill  .hrough  the  Lcijlsla- 
lure. 

I  Prom  the  Morgantown   <W    Va  i   Dominion- 
News.  Feb   25.  1969  I 
No  L\w.  No  Coal   ■  ARt^  MiNtRs  Vow — Capi- 
tal  JolTRNrr    Pl.AN.NCD 

■  By  Ray  Martini 

Coal  miners  normally  employed  at  the 
Christopher  Coal  Co  mines  at  Humphrey. 
Osage.  Arkwrighc.  Pursglove  and  BlacksvlUe 
unanimously  agreed  last  night  to  adopt  a 
position  of  "uo  law.  no  coal.  '  The  reference 
was  to  the  St.ite  Legislatures  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  Workmen  5  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  provide  for  compensation  pay- 
ments to  miners  found  to  be  suffering  from 
pneumoconiosis  >  black  lungi  and  other  oc- 
cupational diseases- 

The  meeting  which  attracted  an  overflow 
crowd  at  the  Cougar  Club,  formerly  the  Dal- 
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ias  Pine  Room,  in  Piir»glove  w««  arranged  by 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Miners'  Health  and 
Sifety 

Miners  .ittendlng  the  rally  called  to  com- 
pare the  bills  sponsored  before  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  by 
the  Black  Lune  Association  voted  to  support 
Senue  Bill  216  the  measure  endorsed  by  the 
latter  irroup 

Tlie  Monongalia  County  coal  miners  agreed 
to  meet  m  smaller  groups  today  and  prepare 
petitions  calling  for  the  pasaage  of  Senate 
BUI  216  The  petition.^  would  be  taken  to 
Charleston  by  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  handed  ti  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  .State  Senate  from  the  county 
It  was  .suggested  that  plans  be  made  t<;>  char- 
ter buses  to  take  a  large  ktroup  of  miners  to 
the  St\te  Capital  on  Wednesday  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  rally  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
in  Charleston  and  t.)  pay  personal  calls  on 
legislators 

Elijah   Wolford    a   miner   irom    Humphrey 
No    7.    acted   as   chairman    for    she   meeting 
The  Morttantown  resident  Is  a  member  of  the 
mine  salety  coniiuittee  at  the  Mt    Morris.  Pa 
mine 

Basil  Callen.  one  of  two  delegates  from  Lo- 
cal 1058  UMW  who  Attended  the  Feb  II 
hearing  im  black  lung  bills  In  Charleston. 
>rtld 

We  are  not  only  here  to  talk  about  black 
lung  alone,  for  it  haa  far  rearhlng  efTect^ 
urreater  than  the  disease 

To  pass  a  bill,  a  bill  on  l)lack  Uing  iilone. 
certainly  would  be  a  great  mistake  We  the 
coal  miner?  are  not  selllsh.  but  what  we  are 
seeking  i»  a  law  that  will  cover  black  lung 
Uisea!»e  and  that  U  known  as  an  occupational 
disease 

Occupational  disease."  Mr  Callen  said, 
would  cover  many  industrial  workers-  ir<te- 
wise  occupational  disease  would  Include 
many  poisons  in  the  coal  held  such  as  exces- 
sive cable  smoke  .*moke  from  fire  and  sand, 
carbon  monoxide  gases  Irom  motors 

There  are  many  free  riders."  the  ?peaker 
declared  Tlie  factory  workers  should  speak 
up  for  their  own  protection   ' 

Mr  Callen  recalled  the  worda  of  Dr  Jethro 
Qough  the  Welsh  lung  ?ipeciallst.  wh.-)  said 
that  when  the  compensation  law  was  passed 
in  England  in  1943  this  was  followed  in  a 
short  time  by  the  coal  mines'  utilization  ct 
measures  to  re<Iuce  coal  dust  in  the  mines 

'When  vou  reduce  dust  in  the  coal  mines, 
•.oti  measurably  reduce  the  chances  for  nn 
rxplusion  or  nre."  Mr    Callen  .-.aid 

Far  be  It  for  me  to  'eek  re'^imeiitat'.on  m 
the  coal  mine*,  but  we  do  want  safety  regula- 
tions and  the  true  compliance  thereof  Most 
any  consclentloti.^  employe  knows  full  well 
that  his  employer  must  make  n  profit  But 
that  profit  should  not  t)e  at  the  expense  oi 
human  disability  or  even  death.  '  he  said 

Mr  Callen  described  the  plight  that  a 
miner  faces  when  he  is  faced  with  going  nn 
county  welfare  rolls  It  breaks  up  a  family. 
lie  said  and  thts.  In  turn,  leads  to  other 
comm\inity  problems 

In  an  urgent  plea,  the  miner  ^ald.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  occupational  disease  law. 
not  only  tor  yovirself.  but  also  becauNe  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  better  for  the  em- 
ployer, as  well  as  odr  society  as  a  •A'hole." 

Wayne  l,ee.  another  miner  wi'.o  attended 
the  Charleston  hearing,  recited  statistics 
showing  the  number  ol  miners  ;ii  the  state 
iiiid  nation  rep'iriedly  sufft^ring  from  black 
lung 

Sam  Campbell,  a  miner  who  is  said  to  be 
sufTerlng  from  coal  workers  pneumr)conl06ls. 
was  interviewed  by  Mr  Callen  Mr  Camp- 
bell told  ol  his  experiences  with  visits  to 
Project  Alford  at  West  Virginia  University 

They  guaranteed  my  compensation  il  I 
would  agree  tn  be  a  guinea  pig.  '  said  Mr 
Campbell  They  wanted  me  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  and  sign  a  statement  relieving  them 
ot  all  responsibility  for  my  llle. 
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"I  said  no.  when  they  could  offer  no  as- 
surance that  I  would  ever  be  .ible  to  walk 
otit  of  the  hospital.  "  Mr    Campbell  said 

Dr  H  A  Wells  of  Johnstown.  Va  .  ii  mem- 
ber of  the  Physicians'  Committee  for  Miners' 
Health  and  SaTety.  whs  scheduled  to  appear 
at  the  Ptixsglnve  meeting  Poor  flying  weather 
prevented  his  trip  to  Morgantown 

.Arrangements  are  being  made  lor  another 
meeting  of  the  miners  at  which  Dr  Wells  will 
i-peak 

Several  persons  presented  reports  on  the 
contents  of  the  two  bills  In  the  absence  cf  Dr 
Wells 

.\\  'jiie  pniiit  cUirmc  the  meeting  tempers 
flared  when  a  UMW  offlcial  who  liad  allegedly 
Identined  a  member  "f  the  union  who  v.a.s 
picketing  at  Arkwrlght  mine  was  seen  in  the 
audience  and  a.sked  tij  explain  his  action 

The  chairman  quickly  restored  order  and 
said  that  the  incident  was  one  for  the  proper 
concern  of  the  particular  local  union  in- 
volved. 

I  From  the  Morgantown   iW    V«  I   Dominion- 
News.  Feb    26.  19691 
Coal  OfrRAioRs  Chali  enge  Bovlk  To  Force 
Miners  Back   to  Work 

CHARLEsrriN  — W  A  iTonyi  Bovle  |)resi- 
Uent  iif  the  United  .Mine  VVorker.s  ut  Amrri- 
CR.  has  been  challenged  to  use  the  powers 
available  to  him  under  the  UMW  Constitu- 
tion and  Bylaws  to  force  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  back  to  their  jobs 

The  challenge  was  laid  down  Tuesday  by 
live  southern  West  Virginia  coal  operators 
assc>clatlons  In  making  public  their  action 
the  operators  said  they  would  regard  the 
current  contract  as  "meaningless  and  Inef- 
fectual "  If  the  UMW  IS  unable  to  control  the 
actions  of  Its  members 

A  spokesman  for  the  coal  operators  said 
that  thousands  of  miners  striking  in  support 
of  "black  lung  "  legislation  ore  doing  so  in 
violation  of  the  industry  contract  with  the 
UMW  A 

Branding  the  strike  unlawful,  the  coal  op- 
erators '.ent  telegrams  to  Boyle  at  interna- 
tional headquarters  in  Washington  and  to 
two  UMW  District  presidents — stating  that 
UMWA  should  make  an  all-out  eftort  to  con- 
trol the  actions  of  its  members  and  thereby 
uphold   the  contract 

Tuesday's  action  was  taken  by  Southern 
Cool  Producers  .Association,  Greenbrier  Coal 
Operators  -Association  Kanawha  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association,  Smokeless  Operators  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Logan  Coal  Operators  A.ssocia- 
t  ion 

K  spokesman  for  the  five  operator  groups 
said  members  provide  employment  for  an  es- 
timated 20.000  miners 

In  addition  to  the  telegrams  tn  UMW  nt 
Washington,  similar  telegrams  were  sent  to 
R.  R  Humphreys,  president  of  UMW  District 
17  in  Charleston,  and  Larkin  S  Phllpott, 
president  of  UMW  District  29  in  Bcckley 

"This  strike  does  not  arise  from  any  labor 
disputes  between  operators  and  employes 
who  are  members  ot  UMWA.  but  arises  from 
ciforts  of  employe  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  others  to  influence,  by  pressure  tac- 
tics, the  passage  of  black  lung  legislation  now 
pending  in  and  under  consideration  by  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature.  "  the  telegrams 
read. 

Tlie  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage 
.Agreement  between  the  (operators  and  UMW.A 
obligates  the  operators  to  afford  speciiied 
liberal  wages  and  beneiits  amounting  to  a 
total  of  more  than  $50  a  day  to  employes  ' 
Ti-e  signatory  operators  have  performed 
and  are  performing  their  obligations  under 
that  contract  The  contract  llkewi.se  obligates 
the  einploje  members  of  the  UMWA  to  work 
and  not  to  engage  in  work  stoppages  m  vio- 
lation of  the  contract."  the  telegrams  con- 
timieU 

"If  the  mine  workers  are  unwilling  to 
perform  their  obligation  under  the  contract 


and  the  UMWA  Is  either  willing  or  unable  to 
control  the  actions  ol  Its  members — and  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  contract — the 
contract  is  rendered  meaningless  and  Inef- 
fectual. 

"West  Virginia  coal  operators  slg^natory  to 
the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agree- 
ment with  UMWA  call  upon  the  mine  work- 
ers of  West  Virginia  to  stop  this  unlawful 
strike  and  upon  the  UAfWA  to  use  Imme- 
diately all  means  at  Its  disposal  Including  all 
powers  available  to  It  under  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  that  organizations — to  fulfill 
the  UMWA  obligations  under  the  contract 
and  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  that  con- 
tract 

"West  Virginia  coal  operators  have  stated 
publicly,  and  now  reiterate  that  they  favor 
legislative  action  which  would  clarify — and 
make  It  Indisputable — coal  workers"  pneumo- 
coniosis tmder  the  West  Virginia  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  and  which  would  assure  a 
fair  and  equitable  procedure  for  determining 
existence  of,  and  providing  for.  the  com- 
pensation of  disability  resulting  from  that 
disease. 

"Any  differences  which  may  exist  between 
the  operators  and  UMA\'A  and  Its  members 
concerning  the  form  of  such  legislation,"  the 
telegrams  concluded,  "can  be  no  possible 
Justification  for  the  unlawful  strike  being 
engaged  In  throughout  West  Virginia." 

Tlie  southern  coal  operators  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  other  two  UMW  Districts  In  the 
state  whose  members  are  participating  In  the 
work  stoppage  to  draw  attention  to  the  black 
lung  legislation. 

Some  of  the  state's  miners  say  that  they 
are  also  away  from  their  Jobs  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  desirability  of  having  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reappoint  John  O'Leary  as  di- 
rector of  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  mass  rally  of  miners  Is  set  here  Wednes- 
day to  bring  the  miners'  call  for  a  liberali- 
zation of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  to 
the  State  Legislature. 

Tlie  mass  meeting  will  include  busloads  of 
miners  from  all  over  the  state  wearing  the 
traditional  hard  hat  and  the  black  lung 
movement's  symbol — a  skull  and  crossbones 
Inscribed  -with  the  words  "black  lung." 

The  miners  are  seeking  legislation  "with  a 
presumptive  clause  that  a  miner  suffering 
from  pneumoconiosis,  commonly  called 
"black  lung,"  may  presume  he  contracted  the 
disease  while  working  in  a  mine.  The  clause 
carriers  a  five  year  work  stipulation.  The 
burden  of  proving  the  disease  was  the  result 
of  mining,  now  lies  with  the  miner. 

.Several  bills  are  now  before  the  Legislature 
on  black  lung  and  House  of  Delegates 
Speaker  Iver  Boiarsky  has  said  one  of  the 
bills  \^-ill  come  to  the  floor  this  week  for 
consideration. 

(From  the  Moreantown   (W.  Va.)    Dominion- 
News.  Feb.  26.  1969) 
CoNSOL  ExEctmvE  States  Company's  Black 
Lung  Position 
I  By  Ray  Martin) 

An  offlcial  corporate  position  on  black  lung 
legislation  pending  In  the  West  Virginia  State 
Legislature  has  been  .stated  by  William  N. 
Poundstone,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Poundstone  made  the  Pittsburgh-based 
corporation's  views  known  through  telegrams 
sent  to  John  L  Rozance.  Christopher  Coal  Co. 
president,  and  ether  Consol  officials.  Copies 
of  the  telegram  were  distributed  to  United 
Mine  Workers  locals  whose  members  are  em- 
ployed by  Consol  subsidiaries. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Poundstone's  telegram  was 
lia  follows: 

The  following  is  Consol's  position  regarding 
pneimiocomosis  legislation:  We  feel  that  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosiB  or  'black  lung' 
should  be  made  compensable.  We  believe  that 
It  has  been  included  in  our  existing  leglsla- 
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tlon,  but  feel  that  since  some  doubt  exists, 
we  support  a  definition  of  'black  lung'  In  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Insure  that  men  with  the 
disease  are  compensated.  We  further  believe 
that  present  benefits  are  not  sufficient  under 
present  conditions  and  should  be  raised.  We 
would  like  to  work  with  the  UTVIW  and  the 
Legislature  to  accomplish  these  needed  revi- 
sions." 

Earlier  this  month  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Association,  of  which  Consol  is  a  member, 
attacked  what  It  called  the  "sideshow  antics" 
of  advocates  of  "black  lung"  legislation  and 
called  for  an  impartial  evaluation  of  medical 
facts  about  the  pulmonary  condition  by  phy- 
sicians qualified  to  make  such  determina- 
tions. 

"At  that  time — and  only  then — will  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
be  competently  equipped  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  concerning  the  many  dllTerent 
bills  now  before  it  on  pneumoconiosis,"  said 
the  Association's  vice  president.  Stephen  G. 
Toung. 

Mr.  Young  referred  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion which  called  on  the  Legislature  to  ap- 
point a  panel  of  experts  In  pulmonary  dis- 
ease "to  conduct  a  thorough  objective  study." 

Mr.  Young  stressed  that  the  Legislature 
shouldn't  enact  any  legislation  on  pneumo- 
coniosis until  such  a  medical  study,  "^as  com- 
pleted. Legislators  did  not  respond  "*o  the 
Medical   Association   resolution. 

David  D.  Johnson,  a  Charleston  lawyer  rep- 
resenting the  Coal  Association,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  that  "if  a  Eut)st£in- 
tlal  part  of  the  proposed  increases  in  Work- 
men's Compensation  are  enacted,  the  end  re- 
sult win  be  a  lot  ot  now-active  coal  miners 
being  unemployed." 

At  the  Feb.  11  public  hearing  before  the 
Joint  meeting  of  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
Oommlttees,  Mr.  Johnson  voiced  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  various  black  lung  proposals.  He 
Joined  George  Burnette,  an  attorney  for  four 
URfW  Districts,  In  asserting  the  black  lung 
had  been  subject  to  the  state's  laws  since 
1949. 

The  lawyer  explained  that  the  reason  that 
no  miner  had  received  compensation  for 
black  lung  was  the  Inability  to  provide  X-ray 
evidence  of  the  disease. 

Tom  'Whyte,  Consol's  general  counsel  and 
representative  In  the  Coal  Association  said  he 
believed  there  was  no  disagreement  between 
his  firm  and  the  ix)sltlon  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation "We're  traveling  the  same  path,"  he 
said. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  miner  has  ever 
received  a  comi>ensatlon  award  for  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis,  Mr.  Whyte  reiter- 
ated the  "View  that  state  law  already  covered 
the  disease,  adding  that  Consol  was  agreeable 
to  spelling  out  a  definition  of  the  disease  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  Whyte  said  Consol  was  oppoeed  to  adop- 
tion of  the  presumption  clause  contained  in 
some  of  the  pending  bills.  He  said  the  com- 
pany strongly  supports  a  requirement  that 
X-ray  evidence  of  the  disease  be  present 
before  a  compensation  award  Is  made. 

Proponents  of  Black  Lung  Association 
legislation  assert  that  X-rays  do  not  reveal 
every  Incidence  of  pneumonconlosls  and  that 
pulmonary  tests  be  used  as  well. 

Autopsy  and  biopsy  are  the  only  sure  ways 
to  detection  of  black  lung  according  to 
proponents  of  the  pending  legislation.  Many 
doctors  look  with  disfavor  on  the  biopsy 
procedure,  labeling  It  as  painful  and  some- 
times harmful.  Autopsies  come  only  after  a 
man's  death. 

The  Consol  representative  said  that  in- 
creases In  some  of  the  compensation  pay- 
ments (now  ranging  from  $16  to  $47  a  week) 
are  required  In  view  of  escalated  costs  of 
living. 

Bills  relative  to   black   lung  and  general 
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workmen's  compensation  are  bottled  up  In 
the  Legislature.  Speculation  as  to  when 
legislative  action  will  come  on  black  lung 
ranges  irom  today  through  March  4.  four 
days  before  the  session  ends 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Neal  A.  Kln.solvlnc.  R- 
Kanawha.  announced  renewal  of  an  etTort  to 
give  the  state  mines  director  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  afTectlng  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners  He  will  seek  to 
amend  a  bill  now  before  the  committee  on 
mines  and  mining.  An  earlier  propcsal  of  the 
Charleston  Republican  was  buried  in 
committee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  ha.-,  sched- 
uled a  hearing  Friday  on  H.B.  842.  sponsored 
by  Dels.  Cleo  Jones.  R-Charleston  and  Albert 
L.  Sommervllle  Jr..  D-Webster  Springs,  -which 
would  make  employers  subject  to  law  i?ults 
under  certain  circumstances  in  industrial 
accident  and  death  cases. 

Existing  state  law  prohibits  legal  recourse 
against  an  employer  who  carries  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  pays  the  required 
premiums. 

Some  Capitol  observers  regard  the  Jones- 
Sommervllle  proposal  as  compromise  legisla- 
tion to  the  pending  black  lung  bills. 

[From  the  Morgantown   i  W.  Va.)   Dominion- 
News,  Feb.  27.  19691 

CHARMBtTRY       EXPLAINS       WHY       He       REJECTED 

Mines  Post 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

After  a  fiery  blast  at  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  attitudes  and  actions,  Dr.  H.  Beecher 
Charmbury,  secretary  <,t  mines  and  mineral 
industries  In  Pennsylvania,  rejected  a  pos- 
sible appointment  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Before  announcing  his  rejection  of  the 
directors  post.  Dr.  Charmbury  was  told  bv  an 
aide  to  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  there  was 
no  assurance  he  "would  get  the  post. 

In  view  ot  the  various  actions  which  pre- 
ceded the  Feb.  14  telephone  call  to  Washing- 
ton from  Harrlsburg,  Dr.  Charmbury  told  the 
aide  in  efTect  that  '"this  Is  one  helluva  way 
to  run  a  railroad." 

In  announcing  his  decision  not  to  accept 
the  federal  post.  Dr.  Charmbury  made  a  refer- 
ence to  the  infighting  that  went  on  after  It 
"was  learned  he  was  being  considered  for  a 
top  spot  In  the  Interior  Department. 

He  said  that  he  was  honored  by  "being 
the  first  Pennsylvanlan  to  be  offered  a  post," 
in  the  Nixon  Administration. 

"I  have  given  this  (offer)  very  serious  con- 
sideration and  discussed  It  with  a  great  many 
people  but  in  view  of  our  r.ew  concepts  of 
mine  safety  and  conversation  programs  which 
have  been  Instituted  in  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  see  the  programs  completed."  he  said, 

"The  proeranis  are  already  benefitting  not 
only  the  men  working  la  the  mines  but  also 
the  people  llvine  In  the  coal  producing  areas," 
he  added. 

""We  are  leading  the  nation  m  coal  mine 
safety  p.ni  conservation  and  I  .■.ni  certainly 
proud  of  our  accomplishments  " 

This  was  as  close  as  the  Pennsylvanlan 
came  to  revealing  just  what  actually  hap- 
pened to  cause  him  to  chance  his  mind 
about  transferrins  his  activities  from  Harrls- 
bure  to  Washineton. 

Dr.  Charmbury  ortelnally  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  White  House  as  one  c.f  two  top- 
ranked  candidates  for  appointment  as  assist- 
ant secretary  in  charge  of  minerals 

In  that  post.  Dr.  Charmbury  would  have 
directed  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Division  and  oil 
Imports. 

Washington  sources  said  the  Interior  De- 
partment caved  in  *o  Industry  pressure  and 
withdrew  Dr.  Charmbui7'8  proposed  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  secretary. 
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Industry  thlaks  be'3  too  tough. 
The  coal  .irid  )11  industries,  these  sdiroes 
said,  imniedltttely  protested  the  proposed  np- 
pomtment  They  did  not  want  to  take  the 
ch.-ince  that  the  Pennsylvania  official  would 
insist  that  the  Keystone  state's  strong  regu- 
lation on  mine  safety,  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion and  strip  mine  restoration  be  imple- 
mented as   the  rederal   level 

The  success  of  PennsvUanla's  mines  i.nd 
conservation  program  has  been  played  'lown 
at   the   national    level 

Dr  Charmbury  was  called  to  W;vshlngton 
two  week-i  ^tgo  and  urged  to  take  the  as- 
sistant secretary  post  immediately.  He  de- 
clined 'in  the  grounds  he  had  to  discuss  the 
ofTer  with  Pennsylvania's  Gov  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  and  other  political  leaders.  Includ- 
ing the  two  VS.  senators  from  the  state 

The  Pennsylvania  mines  secretary  left  for 
Arizona  on  vacation  He  was  called  back  to 
Washington  Feb  14 — two  days  later — and 
told  that  he  no  longer  was  being  considered 
for  '-he  .assistant  .secretaryship  .ind  was  urged 
to  take  the  S3 6  1)00  .i  \ear  post  as  Bureau  of 
Mines  director 

Dr  Charmbury  posed  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  Just  how  broad  his  authority 
would  be  as  director  and  to  whom  he  would 
be  responsible 

He  returned  to  Pennsylvania's  capital  city 
and  discussed  the  switch  with  aides  and 
others.  Late  on  Friday.  Feb  14.  Dr  Charm- 
bviry  called  Secretary  Hlckel's  office  to  say 
he  would  take  the  Job  as  director  of  the 
mines  bureau. 

It  was  then  that  he  was  told  that  even 
the  director's  Job  was  "merely  a  recommen- 
dation" and  there  was  no  assurance  he  would 
get  the  appointment.  He  then  washed  his 
hands  of  the  Interior  Department  and  com- 
mented on  Its  methods. 

Secretary  Hlckel's  office  said  that  Dr. 
Charmbury 's  withdrawal  and  the  "strong 
support"  for  John  O'Leary's  reappointment 
,ts  Bureau  of  Mines  director  obviously  in- 
creases Mr  O'Leary's  chances.  ' 

.■V  spokesman  for  the  secretary  referred  to 
the  incumbeit  mine  director  as  "a  pretty 
outstanding  man  ' 

But  there  was  no  firm  decision  yet  lo  re- 
tain him.  officials  said. 

It  was  learned  that  three  key  Bureau  of 
Mines  officials  now  have  left  their  posts: 
Elmer  L.  Hoen.  administrator  of  the  con- 
troversial oil  program.  Rear  Adm.  Onnle  P 
Lattu.  director  of  the  office  of  Gas  ana  Oil; 
and  William  S  Flory,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Minerals  and  ScUds. 

The  secretary's  office  said  Mr  Hoen  had 
resigned  while  the  other  two  officials  had 
been  asked  to  leave 

The  Interior  Department  announced  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  P  HoUey  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  secretary. 

[From  the  Morgantown  i  W   Va  )   Dominion- 
News  Feb  27,  19691 
All  Legislators  From  .\re.\  B.'^ck  Laws  For 

.MiNKRS 

I  By  Ray  Martin ) 

Chajujiston  — Members  of  the  Legislature 
from  Monongalia  and  Barlon  Counties  today 
voiced  support  for  strong  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation 

Del  ClItTord  B.  Hoard.  D  -Monongalia,  said 
that  the  cou:ity's  three-man  delegation  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  passage  of  the  strongest  possible  laws 
concerning  the  miners 

Mr  Hoard  said  he  had  not  vet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  House  Bill  1040.  re- 
ported to  the  House  Wednesday  Printed 
copies  of  the  bill  were  to  be  distributed  today 

Dels     Robert   W.    Dlnsmore   and    Harry    U 
Howell,  both  Monongalia  County  Democrats, 
served    on    the   committee    which    fashioned 
House  Bin  1040.  The  measure  includes  some 
of  the  proposals  contained  In  bills  sponsored 
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by  the  Black  Lung  .A.'iSf)Clatlon  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  as  well  ;us  seven  other 
bills  dealing  with  'black  lung'  or  coal  work- 
ers pneumficonlowls 

Mr  Dlnsmore  was  an  advocate  of  the  so- 
called  presumptive  clause  concerning  the 
miner's  lung  disease  The  Morgantown  at- 
torney served  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  prepared  the?  bill  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
The  freshman  legislator  also  supported  a 
provision  which  would  have  spelled  out  that 
X-ray  evidence  of  the  disease  was  not  nec- 
essarily conclusive  proof  for  proving  com- 
pensation claims  This  provision  was  aban- 
doned late  Wednesday 

The  bill  .IS  reporteti  to  the  House  contains 
no  reference  to  X-rays  and  simply  refers  to 
medical  diagnosis  of  occupational  pneumo- 
coniosis 

Mr.  Dlnsmore  said  efforts  would  probably 
be  made  Friday  to  insert  additional  provi- 
sions ■){  House  Bill  814.  the  Black  Lung  As- 
sociation proposal,  which  was  omitted  in  the 
preparation  of  House  Bill  1040 

Del  J.  E.  iNed)  Watson,  D-Falrmont.  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  said  he  would  seek  a  suspension 
of  House  rules  Friday  to  permit  prompt 
pitssage  of  the  new  bill 

Del  Nick  Fantasia.  D-Klngmont,  whose 
father  was  injured  in  a  coal  mine  accident 
said.  There's  no  question  of  where  1  stand. 
We  need  a  strong  law  While  we  may  not  get 
everything  we  want,  we  must  take  a  start 
somewhere." 

Del  William  J  Parker  D-Falrmont,  said 
that  he  has  shown  his  reelings  about  the 
need  for  strong  legislation  in  several  ways 
already.  TTie  Fairmont  delegate  is  pressing 
for  a  legislative  committee  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  states 
nune  laws  He  plans  to  renew  his  battle  for 
this  study  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
Sens.  William  Morland.  D-Morgantown 
a.nd  O  O  Hedrlck.  D-Falrmont  have  both 
sponsored  mine  health  and  safety  measures 
in  the  Senate  and  have  pledged  adoption  of 
the  best  attainable  law 

Mr.  Moreland.  who  serves  on  the  Senates 
Judiciary  Committee,  made  several  attempts 
this  week  to  force  committee  action  on  black 
lung  bills  referred  to  that  committee  The 
committees  chairman.  Sen.  William  T. 
Brotherton  Jr  .  D-Charleston.  remains  rirm 
in  his  announced  position  of  waiung  until 
the  house-passed  bill  reaches  the  Senate  be- 
fore taking  any  action 

I  From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Dominion 

News.  Feb.  27.  1969) 

Miners    or    County    Join    Move — Opinions 

Arz  Aired  in  Moore's  OmcE 

{By  Ray  Martin)  . 

Charleston  —A  delegation  lif  Mononga- 
lia County  Coal  miners  took  part  In  a  .series 
of  activities  here  Wednesday  designed  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  lor  occupational 
disease  legislation 

ElijiUi  Wolford  of  Morgantown  was  chosen 
as  the  official  spokesman  for  northern  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  and  eis  such  was  the 
first  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  in  Oov.  Arch 
.\.  Moore's  office 

Wolford  told  the  governor  that  the  miners 
came  to  Charleston  to  "impress  upon  you 
the  need"  for  new  legislation  'If  coal  Is 
going  to  be  produced  In  West  Virginia,"  he 
said,  "the  laws  as  well  as  the  machines  used 
In    productions    will    have    to    be    Improved." 

The  Morgantown  miner  and  member  of 
the  Safety  Committee  at  Humphrey  No.  7 
mine  at  Mt  Morris,  Pa.,  cited  several  con- 
flicting provisions  of  the  state's  mine  law. 

We   want    laws    with   teeth,    not   words," 
Wolford  declared. 

Governor  Moore  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  Inconsistencies  In  the  law  and 
said  that  he  has  directed  John  Ashcraft,  his 
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appointee  as  head  of  the  State  Department 
of  .Mines  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the 
law  and  its  administration 

The  governor  then  read  a  portion  of  his 
State  of  the  State  message  relative  to  mine 
safety  and  health.  All  of  the  miners  pre.sent 
in  his  office  were  given  a  copy  .f  the  Janu- 
ary message  to  the  legislature 

When  the  ^;overnor  completed  the  reading 
of  his  prevloxis  rrfessage,  Wolford  reminded 
him  that  the  miners  were  not  only  inter- 
ested In  compensation,  but  'We're  here  to 
stop  the  cau.se  of  black  lung  " 

Governor  Moore  e.xpressed  his  concern  over 
Social  Security  Administration  policies  which 
pen.ilue  workers  who  get  workmen's  com- 
pen.satlon  awards  and  v^ho  also  get  disability 
payment>s  under  social  .security 

The  Federal  government  deducts  the 
amount  paid  by  the  state  from  lus  checks 
to  the  disabled  worker 

While  in  Congress.  Moore  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  remedy  the  situation  He  .said 
that  the  worker  pays  for  the  federal  benefit 
and  Is  entitled  to  it.  Irrespective  of  any 
awards  he  gets  under  the  employer  paid  In- 
Jury  program 

The  governor  renewed  his  promise  to  call 
the  legislature  into  specl.il  session  to  enact 
black  lung  legislation  if  It  failed  to  do  so 
before  the  session  ends  March  8. 

He  questioned  the  miners  about  their 
failure  to  bring  up  the  problem  at  either  the 
January.  1968.  or  Sept.  1968  sessions  <jf  the 
legislature 

Charles  E.  Brooks  of  Winifred,  president 
of  the  Bliurk  Lung  Assocl.itlon.  told  the  gov- 
ernor the  st-ite's  miners  had  Ux)ked  to  the 
leadership  in  the  L^^IW  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises in  seeking  such  legislation  in  the  states, 
including  West  Virginia 

Thai  promise  Brooks  said,  was  renewed 
at  the  Denver.  Colo  convention  in  Septem- 
ber. 1968 

When  It  became  evident  that  the  UMW 
wasn't  going  to  do  anything,  we.  as  individ- 
ual miners,  formed  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion We  hurriedly  trot  a  lawyer  .ind  told 
him  to  hurry  up  with  some  legislation  on 
black  lung." 

Brooks  described  the  UNfW-sponsored  bill 
in  the  legislature  its  "good,  but  that,  too,  Is 
weak   ' 

He  observed  that  all  of  the  bills  Introduced 
sought  to  do  something  for  the  miner  but 
asserted  that  the  Black  Lung  Association 
bill,  while  not  perfect,  came  closer  to  meet- 
ing the  miners'  needs. 

Miners  from  all  areas  of  the  state  made 
brief  statements  of  their  positions  to  the 
governor.  Including  a  delegation  from  the 
disabled  Miners  and  widows  org.inixition. 
That  group  has  17  units  m  the  state  and  Is 
m  the  process  c>f  extending  this  orcaruiatlon 
beyond  the  states  borders 

'The  governor  told  the  miners  that  he  could 
not  .aid  would  not  fault  them  for  the  tactics 
they  employed  to  bring  their  problems  to 
public  attention 

Wolford  .also  addressed  the  miners  assem- 
bled In  Municipal  Auditorium  who  had  gath- 
ered there  to  hear  a  progress  report  on  the 
drive  to  secure  occupational  disease  legis- 
lation. 

'In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  a  small 
i;roup  of  miners  set  out  on  a  Journey  from  a 
northern  county  to  come  here  to  Charleston 
to  give  our  meager  supjxsrt  to  our  fellow  mine 
workers  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
who  are  giving  their  all  In  support  of  txood. 
strong  black  lung  legislation."  the  Moriian- 
town  resident  said, 

"Being  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  ■working 
in  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  can  e;isily  understand  why  miners  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  more  Intent 
on  getting  a  good  mine  health  and  safety  bill 
passed. 

"Miners  who  have  worked  in  the  northern 
counties  only  do  not  know  that  there  Is  a 


dlfTerence  In  the  dust  conditions  In  mines  in 
the  north  and  In  the  south. 

"Lets  have  some  representatives  from  the 
southern  [lart  of  the  state  go  Into  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  .state  and  educate  their 
brotheri^,"  he  said 

After  a  reference  to  meetings  held  in 
Morgantown.  at  which  he  served  a.s  chairman, 
Wolford  said.  "Several  times  I  have  been 
asked  why  I  have  become  involved.  I  have  a 
two-part  answer  to  this  question. 

No  1— I  am  obligated  ;o  help  a  brother 
In  adversity.  No.  2 — Because  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  all  of  us  being  called  dumb  coal 
miners  The  sad  part  of  this  Is  that  up  until 
1968  the  people  who  have  been  calling  us 
dumb  have  been  provms  the  point  by  cheat- 
ing and  klUintr  us  with  inadequate  mine 
health  and  safety  laws 

■  When  this  meeting  Is  adjourned,  we  are 
going  to  march  out  of  here  and  show  the 
world  that  we  are  not  dumb  and  that  we  will 
no  longer  be  cheated  or  die  because  of  poor 
mine  legislation  :n  the  .state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia," Wolford  s.ild 

Ttie  three  leaders  of  the  Physician's  Com- 
mittee tor  miners'  health  ,ind  safety — Drs. 
I  F.  Butt.  LK>nald  Hasmussen  and  H.  A. 
WelKs — made  brief  remarks  at  the  auditorium 
rally. 

Former  State  Sen  Paul  Kaufman  an  at- 
torney retained  by  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion, explained  the  differences  In  the  various 
bills  which  had  been  introduced  by  leg^ls- 
Uitors. 

In  addition  to  Wolford.  miners  from  other 
sections  of  the  state  also  spoke  briefly  at  the 
rally. 

Rep  Ken  Hechler.  a  Huntington  Democrat, 
drew  a  resounding  wave  of  applause  when  he 
told  the  iissembled  miners  that  "no  longer 
are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  meekly  accept 
the  mouldy  crumbs  of  compromise,  grudg- 
ingly thrust  forward  by  those  who  are  more 
concerned   with  production  and  profits. 

•  No  longer  are  we  going  to  let  them  ig- 
nore the  human  values  which  mean  life  It- 
self: the  right  to  breathe,  the  right  to  work 
where  conditions  are  safe,  the  right  to  speak 
without  fear  of  punishment  and,  yes,  the 
rlBht  to  strike  when  conditions  become  In- 
tolerable." the  Fourth  District  Congressman 
said. 

Admitting  that  he  was  "■wrong"  when  he 
had  earlier  advLsed  the  miners  to  return  to 
their  Jobs.  Hechler  said  he  was  still  behind 
the  miners  100  percent. 

Don't  toreet,  I  am  the  original  'fink"  la- 
beled by  the  UMW  national  leadership  be- 
cause I  had  suggested  the  UMW  wasn't  doing 
enough. 

"By  the  way."  Hechler  asked,  "how  much 
Is  the  UMW  national  leadership  helping  you 
With  this  strike  and  the  efforts  to  get  good 
tough  legislation"'" 

Continuing,  the  Huntington  democrat  said, 
I  was  talking  with  a  member  of  the  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Humphrey  mine  at  Mt. 
Morns  where  they  had  the  fire  and  narrow 
escape  recently  He  put  It  very  eloquently 
when  he  said  that  he  had  read  about  de- 
mocracy In  the  school  history  books,  but 
raised  the  question:  Why  is  It  that  democ- 
racy is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  American 
people  except  the  coal  miner? 

"That's  a  good  question.  Once  we  win  this 
fight  for  black  lung,  we  might  start  asking 
whether  you  have  democracy  In  the  UMW, 
too,"  Hechler  said. 

The  Congressman  ended  his  remarks  with 
tlie  presentiition  of  a  $1,000  check  to  the 
Black  Lung  Association. 

."Vfter  the  meeting  adjourned,  several 
hundred  miners  marched  from  the  audi- 
torium down  the  Kanawha  Boulevard  to  the 
State  Capitol.  They  were  given  a  police  es- 
cort and  traffic  was  rerouted  from  one  side  of 
the  divided  highway. 
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(From  the  Morgantown   (W.  Va  )    Dominion 
News,  Feb.  27.  1969  | 
Panel  Ends  Its  Work  on  Bill 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Charlestown. — Ten    minutes    before    the 
scheduled  beginning  of  a  miners'  rally  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  here  I'uesday— about 
three  miles  from  the  Capitol — Del.  J  E.  Ned 
Watson,     D-Fairmont.     emerged     from     the 
House    Judiciary    Committee    room    to    an- 
nounce  that  the   committee  had   completed 
Its  work  on  a  "black  lung"  bill. 

The  news  traveled  fiist.  itlthough  the  .'.c- 
tual  contents  of  the  32-page  bill  were  not 
revealed  until  nearly  four  o'clock,  two  liours 
later.  In  the  interim  the  committee  reas- 
sembled and  made  further  changes  In  the 
bill  which  is  now  numbered  House  Bill  1040 
After  the  bill  was  reported  lo  the  House 
by  its  Judiciary  Committee  chairman,  the 
Fairmont  Democrat  explained  that  no  action 
could  be  taken  on  the  bill  until  Friday, 

In  response  to  questions  posed  by  Del. 
Warren  McGraw,  D-Pineville.  Chairmaii  Wat- 
son said  that  the  bill  could  not  get  us  hrst 
reading  until  Thursday.  The  bill  was  sched- 
uled to  be  printed  over  night.  House  rules 
preclude  any  action  until  each  member  has 
a  printed  copy  of  a  bill  on  his  desk. 

Miners  who  had  filled  the  House  galleries 
left  when  Watson  explained  that  the  bill 
would  get  Its  first  reading  Thursday  a^id  then 
be  open  to  amendment  on  Friday. 

The  Fairmont  Democrat  said  that  once 
amendments  are  acted  upon.  ,i  motion  will 
be  made  Friday  to  suspend  the  rules  to  en- 
able passage  of  the  bill  and  i'.«  subsequent 
transmittal  to  the  Senate. 

Senate  sources  continue  to  hold  to  the 
previously  stated  position  of  Sen.  William  T. 
Brotherton  Jr..  D-Charlestnn.  that  the  Senate 
would  take  no  action  on  black  lung  legisla- 
tion until  it  receives  the  House-passed  bill. 
The  committee-drafted  bill  provides  a  pre- 
sumptive clause  for  "occupational  pneu- 
moconiosis," which  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
representatives  of  the  state's  coal  Industry. 
The  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"If  It  be  shown  that  the  claimant  or  de- 
ceased employee  has  been  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  Inhaling  minute  particles  of  dust 
in  the  course  of  and  resulting  from  his  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  10  years  during  the 
15  years  Immediately  preceding  the  date  cf 
his  last  exposure  to  such  hazard  and  that 
such  claimant  or  deceased  employee  has 
sustained  a  respiratory  disability  consistent 
with  a  diagnosis  of  occupational  pneumo- 
coniosis, then  it  shall  be  presumed  that  such 
claimant  or  deceased  employee  Is  suffering 
from  occupational  pneumonconlosis  which 
arose  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. This  presumption  shall  not  be  con- 
clusive." 

The  latter  phrase  leaves  the  door  open 
for  an  employer  to  prove.  If  he  can,  that  the 
worker  didn't  contract  the  disease  In  the 
course  of  his  work. 

The  bill  amending  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  states  that  the  terms  "Injury" 
and  "personal  injury"  shall  Include  occupa- 
tional pneumoconiosis  and  any  other  occu- 
pational disease. 

Occupational  pneumonoconlosls  l.s  defined 
as  a  disease  of  the  lung  caused  by  the  Inhala- 
tion of  minute  particles  of  dust  over  a  period 
of  time  and  in  which  the  dust  is  due  to 
causes  and  conditions  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  employment. 

The  term  occupational  pneumonoconlosls 
Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  silicosis,  coal 
workers  pneumoconiosis  (commonly  known 
as  black  lung),  slUco-tuberculosls,  "and  an- 
thraco-sUlcosls  and  any  and  all  other  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  not  specifically  designated 
but  which  result  from  the  Inhalation  of  mi- 
nute particles  of  dust. 
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Eligibility  for  compensation  Is  based  on 
the  requirement  that  the  West  Virginia 
worker  has  been  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
occupational  pneumonconlosis  over  a  perlcxl 
of  not  less  than  10  years  during  the  15  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  work- 
er's List  exposure  to  such  liazards. 

One  of  the  proposals  dropped  by  the  com- 
mittee after  us  Initial  announcement  would 
have  ijrovided  that  X-rays  iilone  are  not  the 
conclusive  evidence  factor  m  determining  the 
presence  of   the  disease. 

As  now  proposed,  the  bill  removes  a  car- 
dinal point  which  the  coal  Industry  Insisted 
be  contained  in  any  .such  legislation.  Indus- 
try wanted  X-ray  evidence  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  excluding 
a  worker  from  benefits  if  he  falls  to  wear  a 
safety  device  or  •. iolated  posted  safety  rules. 
Supporters  of  the  Black  Lung  Association  bill 
wanted  this  provi.'-lon  dropped  from  the  bill. 

Missing  from  the  bill  is  a  clause  pertain- 
ing to  attorney's  lees,  which  was  contained 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

It  contains  provisions,  however,  for  deny- 
ing benefits  to  a  widow  found  to  be  engaging 
l:i  pro.'itituiion,  Tlie  ,-anic  prinriple  :-  ap- 
plied to  widows  or  "Widowers  found  to  be 
living  under  a  common  law  marriage  situa- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  u  schedule  of  payments 
for  certain  medical  and  hospiu.l  expeiises  and 
abolishes  the  present  Silicosis  Medical  Board 
and  replaces  it  with  an  Occupational  Pneu- 
moconiosis Board.  An  Occupational  Diseases 
Medical  Board  would  also  be  treated  under 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Hou.se  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  first  stage  silicosis  payment  provided 
in  existing  law  is  eliminated.  Under  that 
provision  a  worker  who  accepted  $1  000  pay- 
ment automatically  waived  his  rights  to  fur- 
ther compensation. 

House  Bill  1040  provides  that  no  additional 
award  shall  be  made  to  any  claimant  lor 
compensation  for  occupational  pneumocon- 
iosis who  has  been  exposed  to  the  dust  haz- 
ard subsequent  to  his  initial  award. 

The  bill  unveiled  Wednesdav  apparently 
makes  no  change  In  the  statute  of  imita- 
tions conUdned  in  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.  This  allows  a  worker  to  seek 
compensation  within  three  years  of  his  last 
exposure  to  the  hazard. 

The  proposal  pegs  compensation  payments 
to  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  West 
Virginia,  a  figure  which  is  computed  annu- 
ally. The  Black  Lung  Association  proposal 
called  for  payments  based  on  the  individual 
workers  average  v^nee 

If  a  person  is  disabled  by  Lccupational 
pneumoconiosis,  his  minimum  weekly  bene- 
fits "(.vould  be  S26  and  the  maximum  benefits 
would  be  computed— after  July  1970 — at  66 
and  two  thirds  per  cent  of  the  average  week- 
ly wage  in  West  Virginia. 

At  ])resent.  the  average  waae  i:i  t:-.e  state 
Is  $117.  At  66  and  two  thirds  per  cent  this 
would  make  the  maximum  benefit  $78, 

Until  July  1970,  however,  the  maximum 
would  not  exceed  43  per  cent  of  the  average 
wage,  or  $50.31,  The  current  maximum  pay- 
ment under  the  compensation  Ia"w  is  547. 

All  "workmen's  compensation  claims  are 
paid  out  of  a  fund  contributed  to  by  em- 
ployers "ft-hose  employes  are  covered  hy  the 
compensation  plan. 

Because  workmen's  compensation  is  net 
compulsory  In  West  Virginia,  the  proposed 
law  stipulates  that  the  employer  must  have 
paid  ills  premium  for  the  quarter  in  which 
the  worker  w"as  innired  in  order  for  the  em- 
ployee to  get  benefits. 

T!ie  UMW  contract  provides  that  all  coal 
operators  signatories  must  c:irry  "R-orkmen's 
compensation. 

The   Judiciary   Ccmmittee   chairman   said 
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the  bill  "ts  aa  strong  as  can  be  supported 
by  any  reepoaslble  body  of  medical  opinion 

IProm  the  Morgantown  .W.  Va  >  Etomlnlon- 

NewB.  Feb    28.   1969] 

BoTLB   Raps   Hechler   At   Pvblic    Hxasing — 

Randolph  Defends  Coal  Companies 

I  By  Ray  Martin ) 

Washington — W.  A  iTonyi  iJ-ivle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Unlt-ed  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Thursday  used  a  public  hearing  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  to  conducrt  an 
unprecedented  and  continuous  attack  on  a 
member   of   Congress 

Despite  long  standing  rulee  which  forbid 
personal  ittaclts  on  a  member  of  one  body 
of  the  Congress  by  a  member  of  the  other 
body  and  repeated  attempts  by  senators  to 
change  the  subject,  the  UMW  president  per- 
sisted in  a  serlee  of  attacks  a^aliist  Rep  Ken 
Hechler  D-W  Va  At  one  point.  Boyle  threat- 
ened to  stuff  a  bologna  clown  Hechler's 
throat. 

He  charged  that  Hechler  got  attention  at 
meetings  on  black  :ung  t>ecause  the  Hunt- 
ington Democrat  was  talking  to  persons  who 
contracted  black  lung  before  he  Bovle)  was 
bom. 

The  trSrw  pree-ldent  also  vilified  a  critic 
to  such  an  exter  l  that  Sen.  Harrison  Wll- 
Uama.  D-NJ.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  L•a^x>r.  said  that  the  man 
wotild  have  to  be  afforded  an  opjxtrtunlty  to 
appiear  before  the  oo.ntnlttee. 

Senator  Williams  told  Boyle  that  he  had 
not  considered  oonsumer  critic  Ralph  Nader 
as  in  "expert"  on  mining  and  mine  .safety. 
Because  of  this  reasoning,  the  New  Jersey 
Democrat  said.  Nader  wotUd  not  have  ap- 
peared before  this  cjonunlttee 

Boyle  lifter  several  generalized  verbal  at- 
tack.s  on  Nader,  said  he  'would  aght  him  In 
^he  'oack  alleys  or  ivnywhere  he  could  find 
him   ■ 

WlllKuns  then  announced  that  in  fairness 
and  as  a  result  of  Boyle  s  attack,  the  com- 
mittee wt>uld  have  to  extend  an  "pportunlty 
to  Nader  to  present  his  views. 

.\fter  asserting  that  Boyle  had  been  de- 
ficient in  '.nilon  'eadershlp  functions.  Nader. 
m  a  messa«p  read  *o  West  Virginia  coal  min- 
ers in  Charl-^ton  on  Jan  26  said.  "The  time 
ha*  come  for  you  to  Lnvite  Mr  Boyle  to  West 
Virginia  and  have  him  exercxse  hla  right  jf 
replying  to  these  facts  You  may  conclude 
that  he  is  no  longer  worth v  .f  being  "our 
leader  that  vou  need  new  .eadershlp  that 
will  fight  for  vour  rights  anri  not  =nuggle 
up  close  to  the  coal  op>erators  and  forget 
about  the  men  who  .ire  paying  the  dues  and 
paying   the  price  " 

The  miners  .it  'he  Charleston  Civic  Center 
rally  responded  with  i  unanimous  resolution 
Inviting  the  UMW  president  to  be  In  Charles- 
ton when  the  West  Virginia  Legls;.\ture  held 
hearings  '>n  bUick  lung  legislation  and  to  pre- 
^ent  fhe  miners'  case  The  hearing  was  held 
Feb.  11  and  Bovle  wtis  absent 

OMW  Vice  President  George  Tltler  released 
the  text  of  a  statement  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  make  .it  the  Feb  11  hearing.  He 
did  not,  however,    iddress  the  committee 

.After  asserting  thit  Nader  had  never  been 
Inside  a  coal  mine.  Boyle  told  the  Senate 
committee  that  3.000  tjsiw  delegates  who  at- 
tended the  organizations  convention  last 
year  in  Denier  Colo  .  wanted  him  to  violate 
the  UMW  constitution  uid  accept  the  union's 
presidency  for  life 

Boyle  said  he  rejected  the  proposal. 

He  said  he  also  turned  down  an  offer  of  the 
convention  delegates  to  double  his  salairy. 

With  refi>rence  to  the  salary  statement, 
Senator  Williams  said.  "We  'the  senators) 
would  do  the  same  thing  " 

Boyle  then  Tiade  an  oblique  reference  to 
President  Nixon's  acceptance  of  i  pay  In- 
crease under  legislation  initiated  by  former 
President    Johnson     He    also    attacked    the 
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Johnson  Administration's  mine  safety  bill 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  In  January  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

Because  Hechler  served  as  a  White  House 
aide  to  former  Presluent  Truman,  Boyle  tried 
to  link  him  with  the  nearly  *4  million  fine 
assessed  against  John  L.  Lewis,  then  the 
UMW  president,  .ind  the  UMW  in  the  19508. 

Boyle  said  he  never  heard  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Fourth  District  congressman  until 
after  November.  1968,  and  the  Parmlngton 
No    9  mine  disaster 

During  a  portion  of  Thursday's  hearing, 
Hechler  was  ^eated  next  to  Boyle  on  a  front 
row  seat  In  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  BulldlnK  George  Tltler.  a  West  Vir- 
ginian and  I'MW  vice  president,  had  been  ac- 
tive In  previous  election  campaigns  of  the 
Huntington  Democrat 

The  K'reater  portion  of  Boyle's  two-hour 
appearance  before  the  Senate  committee  was 
utilized  to  justify  his  position  as  the  leader 
of  the  country's  co»il  miners  and  In  attacks 
on  critics  uf  the  UMW 

"There  is  nothing  new  about  those  who 
try  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon  or  those  who 
attempt  to  carry  the  tlag  when  It  presents  an 
opportunity  for  personal  publicity  or  to  be- 
come a  Pled  Piper  Such  false  prophets  lead 
people  astray  by  distorting  the  truth.  In- 
dulging in  falsification  and  distorting  every 
facet  of  the  truth  in  order  to  create  evidence 
of  self-importance."  Boyle  said. 

During  that  long  and  lonesome  struggle, 
from  the  creation  of  the  union  In  1890,  until 
1966,  we  did  not  receive  .iny  support  from 
anyone  until  one  coal  company,  of  all  the 
coal  companies  in  the  United  States,  was 
found  to  be  in  our  corner  in  the  strategy  to 
improve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal 
miners,'   the  UMW  chief  said. 

He  Identified  the  one  coal  firm  .is  Con- 
.solidatlon  Coal  Co. 

Sen  Jennings  Randolph,  D-W  Va .  asked 
Boyle  If  all  of  West  Virginia's  coal  companies 
didn't  suppHDrt  the  UMW  position  in  1966 
Tl-ie  legislation  concerned  the  .tppllcablllty 
of  federal  mine  laws  to  companies  employing 
less  than  15  miners. 

Boyle  said  Randolph  was  correct. 

Tlie  U^rw  president  told  the  committee 
the  union  had  spent  J2  billion  for  the  re- 
habilitation uf  miners  who  had  been  injured. 
He  said  that  they  had  been  sent  to  clinics 
and  hospitals  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Randolph  asked  about  the  source  of  the 
money. 

Boyle  told  West  Virginia's  senior  senator 
the  funds  h.ad  come  from  the  royalty  which 
the  UMW  gets  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined 

Randolph  told  the  committee  members  he 
was  trying  to  [xjlnt  out  that  the  union  didn't 
engage  in  the  project  alone 

After  reiterating  the  union's  opposition  to 
legislation  which  would  penalize  miners  for 
'.  lolatlon  r.f  ^afetv  rules  nr  l.iws.  Bovle  said. 
"Several  states  do  provide  for  penalties 
against  coal  u'perators  and  miners 

"However,  our  research  has  determined 
that  the  [lenaltles  are  Invariably  applied 
riBtalnst  the  coal  miners,  but  rarely  against 
the  coal  operator  "" 

Sen.  Winston  Prouty.  R-Vt  .  pressed  Boyle 
f  >r  details  of  the  union's  research. 

.\fter  the  question  weis  rephrased  In  sev- 
1  ral  ways  without  getting  a  reply,  Prouty 
thundered  "You've  said  It  on  Page  14  of 
vuur  prepared  statement  You  shouldn't  make 
statements  you   can't  back   up  '" 

Boyle  said  the  research  consisted  of  verbal 
conversations  with  miners  who  had  been 
fired. 

[From  the  Morgaiitown  i  W.  Va.  i  Dominion- 
News.   Mar.    1,    19691 
Panel   Launches    Inquirt 
I  By   Ray    Martin  i 

Washington. — The  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee win  seek  Information  about  Industry 
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or  union  reprisals  against  coal  miners  who 
complain  about  unsafe  health  and  working 
conditions  In  mines.  It  wtu  announced 
Friday. 

The  Information  will  be  sought  as  part  of 
a  committee  investigation  which  began 
Thursday  on  four  mine  health  and  safety 
bills. 

Two  members  of  the  Senate  panel  headed 
by  Sen  Harrlsbn  Williams,  D -N.J  .  asked 
United  Mine  Workers  President  W.  A.  (Tony) 
Boyle  Thursday  what  Job  protection  the 
union  afforded  miners  who  complained  or 
protested  about  unsafe  working  conditions. 

Following  Ids  objection  to  Inclusion  of 
penalties  against  coal  miners  who  violate 
safety  rules  and  regulations.  Boyle  said. 
"Several  states  do  provide  for  penalties 
against  coal  operators  and  miners.  However, 
our  research  has  determined  that  the  penal- 
ties are  Invariably  applied  against  the  ooal 
miner,  but  rarely  against  the  coal  operator. 
For  these  reasons,  we  reiterate  our  opposition 
to  financial  penalties  being  Imposed  upon 
coal  miners." 

Sen.  Winston  L  Prouty,  R-Vt  .  asked  Boyle 
to  provide  the  committee  with  the  results 
of  the  UMW's  research. 

After  the  Vermont  Republican  asked  the 
question  In  several  different  ways  without 
getting  a  direct  response  from  the  UMW 
president,  Boyle  acknowledged  the  union 
didn't  have  any  research  findings  In  the 
generally  accepted  sense. 

'We  never  wrote  It  down,"  Boyle  said 

TurnlnK  to  another  area,  the  UMW  presi- 
dent told  the  Senate  committee  that  a  num- 
ber <)f  safety  committee  members  had  been 
fired 

Williams  asked  for  details  on  this  point. 

I'he  union  leader  said  he  didn't  liave  the 
records. 

"As  a  union,  aren't  you  supposed  to  pro- 
tect vour  members?  Don't  you  have  records 
<  f  ttrlevances?"  the  committee  chairman 
asked. 

Uovie  said  (grievances  are  handled  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  set  procedure  and  Indicated 
to  the  committee  that  the  UNfW  generally 
.suppMrts  the  company's  action  because  mine 
mr.naKement  Is  responsible  for  the  mine's 
operation 

The  UMW  win  not  abridge  rights  of  mine 
operators  la  running  the  mines."  Boyle  said. 
We  follow  the  Judgment  of  the  coal  oper- 
ators, right  of  wTong,"  he  added. 

Tlie  committee  chairman  then  asked  about 
Job  protection  for  the  thousands  of  coal 
miners  who  are  pressing  the  West  Virginia 
State  Legislature  for  better  health  laws. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature Friday  passed  an  .imended  version 
of  the  so-called  black  lung  bill  reported  out 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Wednes- 
day. 

'The  U.S.  District  Court  In  Charleston  will 
hear  arguments  Saturday  morning  on  a  suit 
brought  against  the  UMW  Ihtematlonal 
union.  Districts  17  and  29  and  the  49  locals 
within  the  districts.  The  suit  filed  by  the 
Eastern  .Vssoclated  Coal  Corp.,  Youngstown 
Mines  Corp  .  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Olga 
Coal  Corp  ,  Kanawa  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion and  the  I.ogan  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion seeks  to  halt  the  miners'  work  stoppage 
and  asks  damages  of  51. 1  million  per  day  for 
the  duration  of  the  stoppwvge. 

Bnyie  didn't  respond  to  Chairman  Wil- 
liams' question  directly 

"If  I  thought  a  national  strike  would  bring 
about  new  laws  from  Congress.  I  would  do  it 
now  But.  I  know  legislators  won't  be  black- 
J.icked  Into  taking  action."  Boyle  said. 

The  New  Jersey  Democrat  said  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  West  Virginia  miners  ware 
protesting  an  unsafe  working  condition  and 
were  seeking  a  remedy,  particularly  for  the 
future. 

Senator  Prouty  said  Friday  he  would  con- 
tinue his  effort  to  get  documented  Informs- 
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"tlon  about  charges  that  miners  have  be«n 
&red  for  protesting  unsafe  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  Vermont  R«publlcan  said  he  would 
ask  for  Information  about  the  number  and 
frequency  of  mine  safety  committee  Inspec- 
tions. Coupled  with  this,  he  said,  la  the  num- 
ber of  times  mines  have  been  closed  by  the 
action  of  mine  safety  committees. 

Fred  Blackwell,  committee  counsel,  Friday 
said  the  committee's  staff  could  be  "profita- 
bly used"  In  seeking  the  Information  raised 
by  the  questions  of  Chairman  Wllllamis  and 
Senator  Prouty. 

Blackwell  said  that  he  expected  that  ques- 
tions of  a  slmlUar  nature  would  be  asked  of 
Bureau  of  Mines  persoimel  when  they  appear 
before  the  committee  In  a  later  session. 

The  UMW  contract  calls  for  a  mine  safety 
committee  selected  by  the  local  union  at 
each  mine. 

When  committee  members  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation of  an  explosion  or  disaster  they 
are  paid  their  regular  rates  of  pay  by  the 
employer.  On  other  occasions  they  are  paid 
by  the  local  union. 

The  contract  states:  "The  mine  safety 
committee  may  Inspect  any  mine  develop- 
ment or  equipment  used  In  producing  coal. 
If  the  committee  believes  conditions  found 
endanger  the  life  and  bodies  of  the  mine 
workers.  It  shall  report  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  management.  In  those 
special  Instances  where  the  commlt'tee  be- 
lieves an  Immediate  danger  exists  and  the 
committee  reconamends  that  the  manage- 
ment remove  all  mine  workers  from  the  un- 
safe area,  the  operator  Is  required  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee." 

The  UMW  contract  also  states:  "If  the 
safety  committee  In  closing  down  an  un- 
safe area  acts  arbitrarily  and  capriciously, 
members  of  such  committee  may  be  removed 
from  the  committee.  Grievances  that  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  a  request  for  removal  of 
a  member  of  the  safety  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  handled  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  providing  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes." 

Chairman  Williams  said  the  present  bear- 
ings should  not  be  "complicated  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy arguments  so  frequently  leveled  at 
this  type  legislation"  In  the  past. 

He  cited  recent  statements  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  which  predict  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  coal. 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  2.  1969 1 

Injunction  Against  State  Miners  Denied 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston. — Federal  Judge  John  A. 
Field  Jr.  Saturday  denied  an  Injunction  to 
27  West  Vlnrlnla  coal  operators,  who  sought 
to  get  striking  miners  back  on  the  Job.  on 
the  grounds  that  U.S.  District  Courts  have 
no  authority  to  grant  such  relief. 

The  authenticity  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  contract,  submitted  by 
the  operators,  was  challenged. 

Judge  Field's  ruling  came  after  nearly  two 
hours  of  argument  by  attorneys  represent- 
ing coal  operators  In  the  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia field  and  counsel  for  the  UMWA. 

Attorneys  said  northern  coal  operators 
didn't  take  part  In  the  court  action  or  name 
union  locals  In  districts  because  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  that  area's  miners  would 
return  to  work  Sunday.  This  has  been  dis- 
puted by  many  miners,  who  have  maintained 
a  vigil  at  the  State  Capitol  In  support  of 
black  King  legislation 

David  M.  Johnson,  a  Charleston  attorney 
who  represented  the  West  Virginia  Coal  As- 
sociation li.  opposing  black  lung  bills  before 
the  State  Legislature,  acted  as  counsel  for 
the  coal  operators. 

Mose  Bolrasky  of  Charleston  represented 
the  UMWA  as  attorney  of  record.  WlUard  P. 
Owens,    a    Washington   UMWA   lawyer,   was 
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admitted  to  practice  before  the  court  In  the 
proceeding. 

Johnson  contended  the  action  of  the  min- 
ers In  walking  off  their  Jobs  Feb.  19  was  a 
breach  of  contract. 

Owens  Insisted  the  black  lung  legislation, 
sought  by  coal  miners,  actually  was  a  result 
of  "working  conditions  under  existing  con- 
tracts." 

The  coal  operators  sought  a  damage  award 
of  $1.1  minion  per  day  for  each  day  of  the 
walkout's  duration. 

While  Judge  Field  denied  the  temporary 
restraining  order  sought  by  the  operators,  he 
left  open  the  question  of  damages.  He  said 
that  that  would  have  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
separate  matter. 

Johnson  claimed  officials  of  mine  union 
locals  had  "systematlcaUy  and  methodically" 
participated  in  actual  direction  of  the  walk- 
out. 

He  said  UMWA  leadership  had  not  taken 
p>06ltlve  steps  to  restrain  the  locals. 

Owens  countered  by  saying  that  while 
UMWA  had  admitted  the  walkout  was  not 
a  proper  method  of  pressing  claims  of  miners, 
it  had  no  authority  to  order  back  the  men 
who  were  seeking  improvement  of  "working 
conditions. 

The  UMWA  lawyer  said  the  organization's 
contract  didn't  cover  all  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, adding  that  UMWA  had  no  right  to 
stop  the  miners'  efforts  to  get  legislation  to 
Improve  their  working  conditions  and  would 
not  do  so. 

Owens  told  the  court  that  neither  the 
UMWA,  Its  dUtricts  17  and  29  or  the  49 
locals  had  been  served  "with  legal  pai)ers  per- 
taining to  the  case. 

The  union  attorney  said  that  local  UMWA 
unions  are  not  a  party  signatory  to  the 
contract. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  he  said,  neither  the 
local  unions  nor  district  officers  could  be  held 
accountable  for  any  alleged  breaches  of  con- 
tract. 

Owens  said  that  the  no-strike  clause  cited 
by  the  coal  operators  w£is  not  contained  in 
the  most  recent  UMWA  contract. 

The  union  la"wyer  said  the  strike  "was  be- 
ing encouraged  by  "a  member  of  Congress, 
certain  doctors  and  certain  lawyers." 

"We  advise  against  black-jacking  legisla- 
tors," he  said. 

The  plaintiffs  filed  a  printed  copy  of  the 
October,  1968,  contract  between  the  UMWA 
and  the  several  coal  operators'  associations  as 
an  exhibit  with  their  petition. 

Owens  told  the  court  this  was  not  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  contract.  He  said  the  com- 
plete copy  would  have  shown  that  the  no- 
strlke  clause  is  no  longer  in  existence.  After 
the  court  had  handed  down  its  ruling  Owens 
was  asked  whether  he  would  have  Insisted 
that  the  plaintiffs  file  an  exact  copy  of  the 
UMWA  contract  If  the  case  had  continued. 

Owens  said  he  would  have  taken  this 
action. 

Sources  at  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
Washington  told  the  Sunday  Dominion-Post 
that  the  contract  reportedly  signed  October 
4,  1968.  has  not  yet  been  filed  with  that 
agency.  The  federal  agency  used  the  contract 
copy  for  checking  on  compliance  with  an  as- 
sortment of  laws  concerning  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  as  well  as  welfare  and 
pension  programs. 

Miners  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  con- 
tract In  October,  indicating  that  it  "was  to 
be  signed  Oct.  14.  Last  week  they  received  an- 
other printed  copy  and  that  copy  contained 
the  printed  names  of  persons  purportedly 
signing  the  agreement. 

No  aica  miner  has  been  able  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  actual  agreement,  although  several 
have  gone  to  Washington  for  that  purpose. 

The  Labor  Department  also  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what  coal 
companies  are  covered  by  the  respective  con- 
tracts. 
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IFrom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.  3.  1969) 
Mines  Still  Oct — Strike  SPREAocNa 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston.— As  word  reached  the  State 
Capitol  this  morning  that  the  miners  work, 
stoppage  In  support  of  stronger  health  and 
safety  laws  had  spread  to  neighboring  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  Its  "black 
lung"  bUl. 

Duquesne  Light  and  Power  Company'^ 
Warwick  No.  3  mine  was  idled  this  morning 
by  a  proup  of  roving  pickets.  The  mine  Is 
located  between  Bobtown  and  Greensboro. 

Miners  are  still  out  in  Monongalia  County, 
according  to  the  Christopher  Coal  Company 
office  there. 

Lfist  week  John  Kelly,  president  of  United 
Mine  Workers  Local  5159  at  Bobtown,  said 
after  citing  the  difference  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  laws,  that  the  slt\ia- 
tlon  had  not  reached  a  critical  stage  In  his 
state.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  more 
could  be  done  In  Pennsylvania  to  reduce  dust 
levels  in  mines. 

Members  of  the  Senate  committee  headed 
by  Sen.  WllUam  T.  Brotherton  Jr..  D-Charles- 
ton,  worked  until  midnight  yesterday  at  the 
Capitol  hammering  out  the  committee's  black 
lung  bin. 

Sens.  William  Moreland.  D-Morgantown, 
and  O.  G.  Hedrlck,  D.-Palrmont,  are  members 
of  the  committee. 

Technical  changes  were  still  being  made  to 
the  Senate  measure  early  today. 

It  differs  from  House  Bill  1040  on  several 
key  points.  The  House  passed  its  bill  Friday 
by  a  95-0  vote  after  adoption  of  both  com- 
mittee and  floor  amendments. 

The  Senate  bill.  It  "Ras  learned,  contains  a 
more  definitive  description  of  pneumoconi- 
osis (black  lung)  than  approved  in  the 
House-approved  bill.  The  measure  also  would 
prohibit  subsequent  claims  for  aggravated 
forms  of  the  lung  disease  with  the  exception 
of  the  massive  fibrosis  stage. 

The  House  bill  provided  compensation  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  43  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age state  salary  this  year  and  46  per  cent  next 
year. 

The  Senate  measure  also  redefines  the  so- 
called  presumptive  clatise.  It  says  simply  that 
If  the  worker  shows  the  tanelble  signs  of 
pneumoconiosis.  It  will  be  presumed  that  he 
contracted  It  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. 

Methods  of  proving  that  t:ie  worker  haa 
the  lung  ailment  are  more  restrictive  In  the 
Brotherton  Committee  bill.  The  House-passed 
bin  permits  a  show  of  the  claimant's  ability 
to  function  normally  or  to  undereo  normal 
prolonged  exertion  when  compared  to  aver- 
age men  of  same  age  and  general  physical 
condition  as  a  factor  In  determlninc  eligibil- 
ity in  addition  to  x-rays.  These  examinations 
are  regarded  as  pulmonarv  iunction  t^sts. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  black  lung  bill 
calls  for  x-ray  and  "other  scientific  testf  " 
Some  members  of  the  committee  fxprrssed 
the  belief  that  the  term  "scientific  t^-st-s" 
would  rule  cut  the  pulmonary  test  allowed  in 
the  House  bill. 

Present  plans.  It  was  learned,  call  for  Sen- 
ator Brotherton  to  report  the  committee's 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  as  an 
amendment  to  House  Bill  1040 

At  that  point,  the  House-passed  bill  would 
come  before  the  Senate  on  a  first  reading  and 
be  printed  in  the  Senate  Journal  for  the 
amendment  stage  tomorrow  Technical 
amendments  would  be  introduced  from  the 
Senate  floor. 

Passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  could 
come  tomorrow  or  Wedaesdav  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  whether  rules  .ire  suspended  re- 
quiring a  secoud  and  third  reading  on  suc- 
cessive days 

Miners    from    the    Morgantown    area    were 
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agAln  In  evidence  at  the  State  Capital  today. 
shlf'.liii?  their  scene  of  'p*"rdtli'>n  from  the 
House  gailerv  '.o  the  Sern"<-  nailery 

Elijah  Wolfdrd  ofBclal  sf)okesmin  for 
northern  area  miners  said  today  that  mem- 
bers '.->:  U\rw  I>»-tt:  lOSa  as  individual*.  Sun- 
day presented  the  miners  from  that  local 
dome  money  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  their 
frequent  trlpa  to  Charleston  In  support  of  the 
biack  :ung  bit! 

Local  lOSa  Is  comprised  of  miners  who  work 
at  Christopher  Coal  Company's  Humphrey 
No  7  mine  at  Mt   Morris,  Pa 

(Prom  the  Morgantown   (  W    V'a  i    Dominion- 
News.  Mar  •:    13691 

Bi  *CK   Ling   De.*dlock    Is   Pbedictxd   iv 
Senatx 

Charleston  — A  deadlock  on  "black  lung" 
legislation  may  develop  In  the  State  Senate 
Monday  when  Its  Judiciary  Committee  un- 
veils Its  version  of  a  black  lung  bill 

Sen  William  T  Brotherton,  D-Char!eston. 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman,  said  Satur- 
day his  committee  has  drafted  a  bill  which  Is 
entirely  different  from  the  measure  passed 
by  the  House  Friday  The  House  bill  has  been 
referred  to  Brotherton's  committee 

The  Charleston  Democrat  s.ild  his  com- 
mittee win  recommend  Monday  that  its  bill 
be  substituted  lor  the  House  biU  If  the  Sen- 
ate approves  this  action  and  passes  the  bill  It 
would  set  up  a  deadlock  between  the  Senate 
and  House  over  which  bill  to  enact  Into  law 

If  the  Senate  passes  its  own  bill  it  would 
reqvilre  the  appointment  of  a  conference 
committee  representing  the  House  and  Sen- 
.»te  to  attempt  to  agree  on  a  compromise  hll! 
acceptable  to  both  branches  if  the  State 
Legislature  before  next  Saturday's  adjourn- 
ment of  the  current  60-day  session. 

Miners  maintaining  a  vigil  in  the  State 
Capitol  said  Saturday  they  had  no  intention 
of  returning  to  the  mines  until  the  legisla- 
ture passes  a  black  lung  bill  containing  the 
provisions  'hey  support 

Meetings  were  scheduled  Sunday  In  the 
northern  panhandle  and  the  Morgan tovjn 
area  by  the  United  Mine  workers  in  an  effort 
to  stet  the  miners  back  on  the  Job  Miners 
here  said  telephone  calls  were  being  made  to 
miners  In  he  northern  part  of  the  state, 
indicating  that  since  the  House  had  passed 
an  amended  version  of  the  black  lung  bill 
Pridav  the  battle  had   been  won 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  coal  op- 
erators sharply  criticized  the  bill  which  was 
■ipproved  by  the  House  in  a  95-0  vote 

Paul  Morton,  president  of  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association,  said  the  action  of  the  House 
Is  "a  dire  warning  to  all  business  and  In- 
dustry in  the  state. 

■'It  has  opened  the  Pandora's  box."  he  said. 

Morton  said  "The  bill  is  not  Just  social 
legislation,  but  galloping  socialism  In  purest 
form  " 

He  said  the  bill  was  a  "classic  example  of 
bowing  -o  pressure  from  mass  demonstrators 
with  total  disregard  for  sound  reasoning  and 
medical  facts. 

He  asserted  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
House  would  allow  "every  miner  to  almost 
automatlcaily  file  for  benefits  under  the  bill 
upon  his  retirement  whether  he  is  disabled 
or  not  " 

Noicman  Fr>ster.  a  Lookout  miner,  said 
"We're  :iot  going  back  tintll  that  law  la 
passed  Its  no  law.  no  work.'  Well  go  back 
when  the  governor  signs  It" 

Another  .Tilner  who  is  a  member  of  local 
750  at  Cabin  Creek  said  "We  can't  return  to 
work  until  this  goes  through  the  Senate  It 
has  some  good  points  now  I'm  satisfied, 

but  we  -hlnk  there  should  be  some  improve- 
ment to  the  bill" 

The  man  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used 
because   '  the  company  laid  me  off  for  work- 
ing in  the  black  lung  crusade   " 
A   Boone   County   miner    said.      We    don't 
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know  the  sentiment  of  th'.-  Senate  .  .  all 
our  hard  work  could  be  done  away  with  the 
Semite  floT  We  certainly  hope  we'll  have  the 
support  of  the  Sen.ite  It  might  ease  the 

pressure  uround  here  We  don't  want  to  miss 
any  more  work  but  we're  not  goln«  back 

until  we  get  a  good  law  " 

Another  miner  added  "Kanawha  County 
won't  be  bark  not  until  we  get  what  we 

want  " 

A  large  sign  decorated  a  column  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  capltol  Made  by  the  wife  of 
a  disabled  miner  fri'm  OalUigher,  It  pro- 
claimed 'I  ,im  phvslcully.  mentally  and 
.sexually  disabled    I  have  black  lung  " 

Del  Robert  Dinsmore.  D-Monongalla. 
played  a  key  role  in  ^;ettlng  amendments  to 
the  measure  adopted  In  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  before  Del  J  E  Ned  Watson's 
committee  reported  additional  .imendments 
to  House  Bill  1040.  the  committee-written 
bill. 

Del  Warren  McOraw.  D-Wyomlng,  hailed 
house  passage  of  the  bill  as  the  "most  sig- 
nificant piece  of  labor  legislation  In  this 
century." 

.\  new  mine  safety  bill  which  one  Kanawha 
County  senator  has  labeled  "meaningless" 
has  been  reported  out  and  recommended  for 
p.i.-sage  in  the  St,ite  Senate 

Sen  O  O  Hedrlck.  D-Falrmont  chairman 
of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  said  the 
bill  win  tighten  up  safety  procedures  In 
mining  "  Hedrlck  said  the  bill  would 
"straighten  and  clarify  existing  laws  but  not 
change  them  too  much." 

Kanawha  County  Sen  Nell  A  Klnsolvlng. 
a  Republican  failed  to  get  the  committee  to 
adopt  his  amendment  to  the  Hedrlck  bill 
which  would  give  the  state  Mines  director 
f)Ower  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
:jt  tieep  mining 

Klnsolvlng  said  he  was  baffled  as  to  why 
.his  move  had  gathered  no  support,  either 
from  miners  or  the  UMW. 

Hedrlck  suggested  the  chances  of  addition- 
al mine  safety  bills  coming  out  in  the  Senate 
were  practically  nil  He  said  his  corrmilttee 
probably  would  not  meet  again  this  session. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  iW.  Va  )  Dominion- 
News.  Mar   4.  1969] 
Miners'    Demands    for    Compensation 
More  ruAN  JusTrriEO 

Black  lung  and  coal  mine  disasters  are 
symptoms  of  a  social  disea.se  .\s  long  .as  they 
continue  needlessly  they  will  diminish  our 
claim  to  be  a  civilized  nation. 

The  soft  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia  are 
currently  involved  In  what  can  be  construed 
as  an  open  revolt  against  a  system  which  has 
brutalized  them  for  generations.  They  are  up 
against  some  mighty  tough  adversaries,  and 
they  deserve  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

The  miners  have  shucked  their  customary 
fatalism  to  become  political  activists  and  an 
estimated  42.000  miners  In  the  state  have 
walked  off  the  Job  in  the  biggest  outpouring 
of  indignation  ,ind  anger  In  decades. 

Their  immediate  target  Is  the  West  Virginia 
State  Legislature,  where  a  strengthened 
Workmen's  Compensation  .Act  that  would 
make  life  more  nearly  bearable  for  the  victims 
of  black  lung — the  notorious  miner's  dis- 
ease— Is  under  consideration 

The  House  of  Delegates  has  passed  a  bill 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
disgrace  which  the  miners  of  West  Virginia 
have  been  subjected  to  over  the  course  of 
years  That  body  of  the  Legislature  passed  the 
measure  by  a  95-0  vote. 

We  would  hope— and  Indeed,  insist,  that 
the  State  Senate  respond  In  a  similar  vein  and 
adopt  the  House-passed  bill  rather  than  en- 
gage In  legislative  trickery  designed  to  cheat 
the  miners  once  again 

Some  quarters  have  been  critical  of  the 
tactics  utilized  by  the  miners  to  make  their 
presence  felt  in  the  legislative  chambers  of 
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the  State  Capitol  Most  of  the  critics  have 
been  advocates  of  the  status  quo  concept  and 
this  means  a  continuance  of  the  second-class 
citizenship  which  the  miners  of  this  state 
have  endured  for  generatlims 

I-eglslatures  of  this  state  have  been  gen- 
erally influenced  by  interests  such  as  the 
coal  operators  and  nther  big  business  The 
tide  has  turned  somewhat  And  It  turned  be- 
cause the  miners  made  their  presence  felt  in 
Charleston  .ind"  in  a  way  the  miners,  to  use 
an  old  adage,  put  their  money  where  their 
mouths  are 

It  13  recognized  that  business  entitles 
.■^pend  large  sums  of  money  to  Influence  the 
course  of  legislation  and  engage  pwllshed 
lobbyists.  Ciften  In  the  form  of  legislators. 
and  the  miners  I:u"ked  such  degreee  of  ex- 
pertise However,  the  miners  exercl.sed  their 
rights  as  citizens  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  :ls  well  as  the  Constitution  of 
West  Virginia  to  coax  a  good  law  out  of  the 
Legislature  In  doing  so.  the  miners  endured 
an  added  liardshlp  by  falling  to  report  to 
their  customary  Jobs  at  the  mlnee. 

This  action  has  Inconvenienced  sorne  who 
are  not  miners,  but  little  real  progress  has 
ever  been  made  In  this  country  by  ocqulee- 
cence  to  Injustice  without  the  discomfiture 
of  the  comfortable  few. 

The  stakes  for  the  miners  were  high  and 
they  were  willing  to  pay  that  price.  They 
should  be  lauded  rather  than  scorned  Their 
ardor  and  diligence  will  yield  ultimate  bene- 
tlts  for  every  man  who  toils  for  a  living  in 
this  state  and  who  is  injured  in  the  course 
of   that  toll 

The  miners  of  West  Virginia  will  doubt- 
less be  .supported  by  miners  of  the  other  28 
coal  mining  states  as  Congress  goes  through 
the  periodic  motions  of  seeking  new  mining 
safety  and  health  laws  This  effort  should 
get  the  enthusiastic  .^upp>ort  of  the  entire 
nation  It  d<,)esn't  take  t<X3  much  manipula- 
tion of  the  slide  rule  to  determine  that  the 
price  of  safety  Is  ultlmatolv  a.  lot  loss  ex- 
pensive than  the  cost  of  misery,  death  and 
a  slag  pile  heaped  high  with  the  bodies  of 
wasted  men 

.\n  essential  Ingredient  from  the  federal 
level  Is  the  sincere  and  effective  enforcement 
of  appropriate  laws  dealing  with  the  mines. 
Coal  miners  and  others  have  called  upon 
President  Nixon  to  reappoint  John  O'Leary 
as  director  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  Job  he  has 
done  In  the  past  four  months  to  make  Amer- 
ica's mines  safer  and  healthier  places  In 
which  to  work 

We  think  The  reappointment  of  Mr. 
Ol^ary  Is  an  excellent  Idea  and  Implore  the 
President  to  .act  promptly  In  this  matter, 
thus  re.assurlng  all  American*  that  he  favors 
the  most  safe  and  healthy  climate  In  our 
mines  that  man  is  capable  of  devising. 

Although  forsaken  In  many  Instances  by 
'heir  logical  leaders,  the  miners  of  America 
ire  to  be  commended  for  their  effort  to  bring 
the  18th  century  health  and  safety  standards 
under  which  they  work  to  the  level  of  the 
'20th  century  methods  of  coal  production. 
We  wish  them  complete  success  and  at  the 
.same  time  renew  this  newspaper's  vow  that 
It  win  not  forget  the  horror  In  Mountaineer 
Mine  No.  9  between  Nov.  20  and  Nov.  29.  1968. 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government,  State  Government,  operators, 
union  and  miners  or  the  voters  to  forget 
about  it  and  accept  half-way  measures  that 
have  followed  previous  accidents. 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W   Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.  4.  19691 
Injunction  To  Reqi'ire  Miners  To  Work 
Nixed 
I  By  Ray  Martin) 
Charlesto.n      New  light  was  .«:hed  on   the 
relationship  between  the  state's  coal  opera- 
tors and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
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and  the  UArW's  relationship  with  coal  mlnera 
as  the  result  of  a  hearing  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Southern  West  Virginia  here 
Saturday. 

The  culmination  of  the  two-hour  hearing 
before  Judge  John  A  Field  Jr.  was  that  the 
27  coal  operators  acting  through  their  several 
a.ssoclatlons  were  denied  an  Injunction  to 
force  coal  miners  back  to  their  Jobs.  TTie  court 
rejected  the  operators'  plea  on  the  ground 
that  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  barred  the 
issuance  of  such  Injunctive  relief. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  'Youngstown  Mines  Corp., 
Olga  Coal  Co..  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp., 
Kanawha  Coal  Operators  Association  and 
Logan  Coal  Operators  Association  by  the 
Charleston  law  firms  of  Dayton,  Campbell  & 
Love  and  Jackson,  Kelly,  Holt  &  OTarrell. 

David  D.  Johnson  of  the  latter  law  firm 
argued  the  case  before  Judge  field.  His  first 
step  was  to  have  Attorney  Ernest  H.  Gilbert 
Jr.  ask  the  court's  permission  to  remove  two 
of  the  plaintiffs  from  the  proceeding  because 
they  were  entered  erroneously.  The  two  were 
Youngstown  Mines  Corp.  and  Olga  Coal  Co. 
Mose  E.  Bolarsky  of  Charleston  represented 
the  UMWA  with  Willard  P.  Owens,  a  UMW 
attorney  from  'Washington,  presenting  the 
union's  case  to  the  court. 

Initially.  Owens  raised  the  point  that  the 
court  was  without  Jurisdiction  in  the  case 
because  that  no  service  or  process,  the  com- 
plaint, or  notice  of  hearing  had  been  effected 
on  the  defendants 

After  citing  Section  301  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  and  Section  4 
of  the  Norns-LaGuardIa  Act  which  prohibits 
injunctions  of  the  nature  sought  by  the  coal 
operators.  Owen  said : 

"Any  temporary  restraining  order  limiting 
the  right  of  employes  to  picket  at  or  about 
plaintiffs'  mines  and  facilities  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  speech  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Constitution's  First 
Amendment  and  by  West  Virginia  Constitu- 
tion. Article  III.  Section  7" 

The  union  attorney  also  told  the  court 
that  the  restraining  order  sought  by  the  em- 
ployers would  violate  the  right  of  employes 
peaceably  to  assembly  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redre.ss  of  grievances,  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions. 

"The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage 
Agreement  of  1968  does  not  contain  a  no- 
Mrike  clause  and  does  not  deny  to  plaintiffs' 
employes  the  right  to  engage  in  a  work  stop- 
page, he  said. 

The  Wa.shlngton  lawyer  asserted  that  the 
plaintiff's  Exhibit  A  was  "not  a  full  or  com- 
plete copy  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Wage  Agreement  of  1968." 

He  said  the  1968  agreement  expressly  re- 
pealed the  no-strike  clauses  contained  in 
earlier  labor-management  agreements.  The 
plaintiffs  were  basing  their  case,  in  part,  on 
the  argument  that  the  no-sirlke  clause  had 
been  violated  and  hence  this  was  a  breach 
of  the  contract. 

The  UMWA  attorney  stressed  that  Individ- 
ual UMWA  locals  are  not  parties  to  the  con- 
tract. Identification  of  Individual  companies 
Is  Impossible  to  ascertain  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  UMWA  Inter- 
national signs  the  agreement  with  the  sev- 
eral coal  associations. 

The  court  was  told  that  the  unions  have 
not  authorized,  engaged  in  or  encouraged 
any  work  stoppage  or  strike,  nor  have  said 
unions  authorized,  engaged  in  or  encouraged 
and  picketing  of  any  of  plaintiffs'  mines. 

"Unions'  Constitution  does  not  give  them 
either  the  authority  or  control  to  require 
their  members  to  comply  with  and  perform 
said  contract,  or  to  compel  them  to  work  for 
plaintiffs  against  their  will."  Owens  said. 

"The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage 
Agreement  of  1968  does  not  require  em- 
ployes of  any   plaintiff  to  work  or  perform 
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services  for  any  plaintiff,  as  work  is  sched- 
uled by  the  plaintiffs.  The  unions  deny  that 
they  have  engaged  in,  encouraged,  ratified  or 
approved  any  work  stoppages  at  any  of  the 
said  mines,  but  aver  that  any  such  work 
stoppages  are  a  result  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  employes  of  the  plaintiffs  In  petition- 
ing the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  enact  legislation  to  protect  them 
and  to  compensate  them  for  respiratory  in- 
juries commonly  known  or  referred  to  as 
'black  lung',  and  that  any  such  work  stop- 
pages, on  information  and  belief,  are  the 
result  of  activities  of  an  association  known 
as  the  'Black  Lung  Association'. 

"Unions  further  state  that  plaintiffs,  and 
each  of  them,  are  fully  aware  of  these  facts 
and  that  such  work  stoppages  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  grievance  arising  under  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement  of 
1968." 

The  union  attorney  said  since  plaintiff 
companies  seek  money  damages  against 
unions,  plaintiffs  admit  they  are  not  suffer- 
ing irreparable  injury.  He  also  disputed  the 
plaintiffs'  contention  that  District  17  and 
District  29  of  UMWA  "were  "labor  organiza- 
tions." He  called  them  "administrative  divi- 
sions" of  UMWA. 

Owens  stressed  that  the  wage  agreement 
doesn't  cover  all  conditions  of  employment 
of  the  miners  and  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  held  that  workmen's  compensation 
is  part  of  the  contract  of  employment. 

He  said  the  miners  were  engaging  in  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  Improvement  in  working  conditions 
and  the  "UMWA  has  no  right  to  stop  this  and 
won't." 

The  court  was  told  that  unions  have  ad- 
vised their  members,  through  local  union  of- 
ficers and  members,  to  cease  the  work  stop- 
page and  return  to  work,  and  further  have 
disavowed  any  strike  action  and  have  ver- 
bally and  in  writing  so  notified  representii- 
tlves  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Meetings  held  by  UMWA  locals  throughout 
the  state  Sunday  failed  to  spark  a  return  to 
work  movement  among  the  idled  coal  miners. 
Acting  independently  of  the  union,  miners 
have  adopted  a  "No  Law.  No  Coal"  slogan  and 
spokesmen  for  the  miners  said  there  will  be 
no  return  to  work  until  the  State  Senate 
passes  the  House-approved  black  lung  bill 
and  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  signs  it  Into  law. 
The  new  legislation  would  become  effective 
July  1. 

After  telling  the  court  that  the  UMWA 
advised  Its  members  against  "blackjacking 
legislators."  Owens  said  the  strike  was  being 
encouraged  by  a  member  of  Congress,  certain 
doctors  and   certain  lawyers." 


[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.  5,  1969] 
JotTRNAL  Mixes  Up  Heckler's  Quotes 
(By  Ray  Martin  i 

Washington. — The  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  got  its  quotations  a  bit  mixed  up  in 
its  latest  effort  to  Impugn  the  motives  of 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W.  Va 

Writing  in  the  March  1  Issue  of  the  U^^W 
Journal,  Rex  Lauck,   assistant   editor,   said: 

"We  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning behind  Rep.  Ken  Hechler's  sudden 
attacks  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  its 
leadership  until  a  friend  with  a  long  memory 
and  a  good  filing  system  called  our  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  defunct  Pageant  Maga- 
zine. 

"In  its  April,  1959,  Issue  the  magazine  de- 
scribed "With  Hechler's  consent:  How  to  Get 
Elected  to  Congress. 

He  advised : 

"First  you  pop  off  to  get  attention,  regard- 
lees  of  the  merit  of  your  ideas. 

"Then  you  pose  as  the  champion  of  the 
average  man  against  the  'interests'. 

"Then  after  you  are  rebutted,  no  matter 
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liow  strong  the  facts  against  you  you  reply 
at  once  as  the  lonely  camp.alpner'  seeking 
the  sympathetic  support  traditionally  given 
the  underdog. 

"The  truth  of  your  statement  or  the  merit 
of  your  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your    response    or    your    conduct 

"Finally,  you  adopt  the  imaginary  'we'  as 
the  shining  knight  defending  the  oppressed 
people  against  the  Imaginary  brutalities  of 
the  interests 

"That  explains  much  about  how  this  man 
Hechler  operates.  Shades  of  Joe  McCarthy!" 

Asked  about  the  l.vtest  U'MW  Journal 
charge,  the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Democrat 
said.  "Hrumph!  1  never  wrote  or  said  any- 
thing like  that  in  my  life." 

The  annals  of  the  Library  of  Congress  not 
only  unmistakably  put  the  lie  to  the  UMW 
Journal  article  but  allow  the  Fourth  District 
Congressman  to  bask  in  some  reflected  glory. 

It  -was  on  March  24.  1959.  that  former 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphery,  then  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  said.  '"There  "were 
a  good  many  highly  interesting  pollttciil 
campaigns  last  fall.  One  in  particular  was 
that  of  Ken  Hechler.  who  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  West  Virginia's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. Ken  Hechler.  In  winning,  had  to  over- 
come the  distinct  handicap  of  having  lived 
in  the  state  for  little  more  than  a  ye.ar  when 
he  announced  as  a  candidate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  against  two  native-l5orn  sons. 

"The  story  of  Ken  Hechler's  campaign  to 
victory  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  Pageant 
magazine.  It  is  fiiscinating  reading  find 
should  give  encouargement  to  others  who 
liave  wanted  to  take  an  active  role  In 
politics." 

The  former  vice-president  talked  of  a  visit 
he  had  made  to  Charleston,  W  Va  ,  for  a 
Democratic  Women's  Day  program  and  then 
.'-aid.  "West  Virginia  can  be  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  represented  the  ftate 
in  the  Congress  throughout  the  years.  They 
can  take  special  pride  in  our  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  Senator  Randolph,  and  men 
in  the  House  such  as  Rep.  Ken  Hechler." 

The  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver.  D-Tenn,.  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  that  day 
In  March  1959,  "I  Join  with  the  distinguished 
member  from  Minnesota  i  Senator  Hum- 
phrey) in  congratulating  Rep  Ken  Hechler 
and  to  commend  the  tine  article  about  him 
published  in  Pageant  magazine.  It  was  most 
fitting  that  Mr.  Hechler  be  recognized  in  this 
fashion,  because  he  represents  "what  a  real 
citizen  should  be  in  this  country  cf  ours. 

"Ken  Hechler.  before  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  West  Virginia,  pained  wide- 
spread recognition  as  a  Etimulatlng  and  out- 
standing professor  in  the  field  of  political 
science."  Kefauver  said 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  while 
serving  as  a  senator  from  Massachusetts  a'.so 
heralded  the  magazine  article  about  Hechler. 

The  April.  1959.  issue  of  Pageant  contains 
an  article  written  by  Howard  Cohn  entitled 
"How  to  Get  Elected  to  Congress." 

The  closest  thing  to  the  "credo"'  reported 
by  UMW  Journal  and  contained  in  the  Cohn 
article  is  "Ken  Heckler's  10  rules  for  Cam- 
paigners." 

They  are : 
"1.  Pay  Attention  to  the  average  person. 

"2.  Be  true  to  your  own  personality. 

"3.  Be  constructive  and  campaign  cleanly. 

"4.  Turn  every  attack  on  you  into  an  asset. 
Couple  an  Immediate  answer  with  your  own 
constructive   approach   to  the   problem. 

"5.  Remember — your  most  effective  workers 
are  under  20  (they're  enthusiastic)  and  over 
60  (their  word  is  respected). 

"6.  Avoid  'strategy  meetings'  that  cause 
dissension  waste  time. 

"7.  Venture  forth  around  the  district  every 
day.  Don't  be  deskbound." 

"8.  Don't  tie  your  hands  with  Job  promises. 

"9.  Don't  promise  the  moon  to  pressure 
groups. 
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10.  B«  able  to  laugh  at  yourself  and  en- 
Joy  U.  • 

[Prom  the  Morgantown   i  W.  Va  i   Domlnlon- 

Vews  Mar   5    19«9| 
HicKKL     Doesn't     Take     PusmoN — Support 
Lagging    on    Compensation — SAfTTY    Biu, 
Backed 

(By  Ray  Martini 
Washington  --Interior  Se<-retarv  Walter  J 
Hlckel  Tiieeday  refused  to  f.alce  i  position  on 
a  CongreBBlonal  propoeal  deslf^ned  to  encour- 
age states  to  improve  their  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws 

Under  persistent  queetloning  by  Rep  Carl 
D  Perkins.  I>  Ky  .  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Cumnilttee.  Hlckel  11- 
luUly  agreed  that  coal  miners  .ire  exposed  to 
occupational  hazards  equally  as  those  fHced 
by  uranium  miners 

A  bin  introduced  by  Perkins  iind  six  other 
members  of  the  House  would  extend  the  ex- 
isting Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workeri' 
Compensation  Act  to  em  pi  )  yes  not  covered 
by  ^tate  workmen's  compertsatlon  laws  The 
Perkins  plan  speclfles  '.hat  any  employe  who 
suffers  death  or  disability  as  the  result  of 
pneumooonlosls  In  .i  stiite  whoee  compensa- 
tion la*s  don't  co'.er  the  disease  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage  under  the  federal 
statute 

Asaimi;ni<  it  enacts  the  so-called  blacJf 
lung  bill  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  would 
be  the  fourth  legislature  In  the  nation  to 
Include  pneumoconiosis  <ts  a  disease  compen- 
sable   under    wnrkmens   compensation 

The  Hlckel-Perklns  exchange  came  during 
the  course  of  Hlckel's  appearance  before  the 
House  Labor  Subcommittee  which  began 
hearings  on  mine  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion. Rep  John  Dent.  D-Pa.,  chairs  the  sub- 
committee. 

Jobn  P  O'Leory.  U  S  Biu'eau  of  Mines  di- 
rector. Joined  Hlckel  in  teetifyuig  before  the 
committee  In  support  jf  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration s  mine  safety  and  health  bill  which 
w^as  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  late  Monday. 

Rep  Ken  Hechler.  D  W  V.i  .  .said  he  was 
gratiaed  by  the  .strong  statements  on  behalf 
of  mine  health  und  safety  made  Tuesday  by 
Hlckel  and  OLeary. 

"In  general,  the  Nixon  .idmlnlstratlon  bill 
Is  a  good  one.  although  there  are  a  number 
of  improvements  which  sJiould  be  made." 
the  Huntington  Democrat  said.  'Pur  example, 
the  standard  of  three  milligrams  if  resplr- 
able  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  recom- 
mended by  the  Pxibllc  Health  Service  should 
be  attainable  M  ia  earlier  date  than  the  bill 
recommends. 

We  ought   to   >top  putting  the  emphasis 

exclusively   on    the   industry's   deftnuion    of 

technology,'  and  put   the  emphasis  Instead 

un   what   level   of  coal   dust   Is   Injurious   to 

the  coal  miner 

Any  law  will  be  meanlnglesa  without  a 
good  administraU)r  It  Is  obvious  from  his 
outstanding  record  )i  enforcing  the  law  since 
taking  office  on  Oct.  20,  1968.  that  John 
O  Leary  has  become  a  symbol  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  throughout  the  nation.  A 
clearcut  announcement  that  John  P  O'Leary 
will  be  retained  as  mines  director  will  do 
more  to  resa^siu-e  the  coal  miners  of  the  na- 
tion that  their  safety  will  be  protected  than 
any  amount  of  legislation. 

"I  am  disturbed  by  retention  of  the  Board 
of  Review  m  the  administrations  legislation. 
This  would  mean  more  delay  and  possible 
blocking  of  effective  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations. "  the  West  Virginia  Congressman  said. 
In  sending  the  bill  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  said.  "The  workers  In  the  coal  mining 
Industry  and  their  families  have  too  long  en- 
dured the  constant  threat  and  often  sudden 
reality  of  disaster,  disease  and  death.  This 
great  industry  has  strengthened  our  na- 
Uon  with  the  raw  material  of  f>ower.  But  It 
has  also  frequently  saddened  jur  nation  with 
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news  of  crippled   men,  grieving  widows  and 
fatherleae  children 

Death  in  the  mines  can  be  as  sudden  aa 
an  explosion  i>r  a  collapse  of  a  roof  and  ribs, 
or  It  comes  insidiously  from  pneumoconloala 
or  black  lung  disease  When  a  miner  leaves 
his  home  for  work,  he  and  his  family  must 
live  with  the  unsptjken  but  always  present 
fear  that  before  the  working  day  Is  over,  he 
mav  be  crushed  cr  burned  to  death  or  suffo- 
cated This  acceptance  of  the  poeslblUty  of 
death  in  the  mines  has  become  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Job  as  the  tools  and  the 
tunnels 

The  time  has  come  to  replace  this  fatalism 
with  hope  by  substituting  action  :.,r  words 
Catastrophes  In  the  coal  mines  are  not  In- 
evitable Thev  can  be  prevented  and  they 
must  be  prevented.'    the  President  said 

The  White  House  suggested  a  number  of 
actions  which  could  be  taken  under  existing 
laws  and  proposed  strengthening  the  law  in 
other  aspects 

Nixon  8  proposals  for  legislation  have  bi- 
partisan support  In  the  House  uf  Represent- 
atives 

A  copy  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
posal was  not  available  as  the  House  sub- 
committee began  its  hearliiK 

Hlckel  said,  however.  1  l.e  need  f.r  this 
legislation  U  unmistakable-  there  has  been 
no  Improvement  in  the  merall  fatality  rate 
since  1947   " 

The  cabinet  ufflcer  .said  he  considered  the 
bill's  single  most  ImpiDrtant  feature  to  be  a 
provision  which  would  require  the  secretary 
to  develop  and  promulgate  regulations  for 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  for 
■  ill  coal  mines. 

Hlckel  proposed  a  dust  standard  of  45 
milligrams  which  would  become  effective  60 
days  after  passage  of  the  l.iw  He  would  have 
the  Bureau  i>f  Mines  determine  it  eventually 
could  be  lowered  to  three  milligrams,  the 
standard  recommended  December  by  the 
Public  Health  Service 

Taking  a  page  from  British  mine  pro- 
cedure, Hlckel  said  the  Nixon  proposal  would 
require  that  each  miner  be  given  an  annual 
chest  x-ray.  Any  miner  who  shows  substan- 
tial evidence  of  development  uf  black  lung 
would  be  assigned  at  the  miners  option, 
either  to  another  area  of  the  mine  where  the 
resplrable  dust  concentrations  do  not  exceed 
two  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air  or  to 
an  area  In  excess  of  two  mi.llgrams  If  the 
miner   continuously    wears   a   respirator. 

Noting  that  the  White  House  measure  em- 
bodied health  and  s;Uety  In  a  single  bill. 
Hlckel  said,  "In  ray  opinion,  those  who  op- 
pose health  legislation  are  the  same  people 
who  oppose  safety  legislation  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Congress,  like  the  Executive  branch, 
can  consider  both  subjects  simultaneously 
and  enact  one  bill  covering  both  health  .ind 
safety.  I  urge  that  you  do  so  We  must  avoid 
the   divide  and  conquer'  approach." 

The  UMW.\  supports  .i  separate  bill  for 
health  and  another  for  safety.  The  union 
contends  that  those  who  favor  the  slngle-bUl 
approach  want  to  kill  all  the  legislative 
proposals. 

"No  longer  can  there  be  a  claim  that  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  workers  In  one  of 
our  major  industries  are  luxuries  that  we 
caJi  fifford    .  Yet,   the  way  we  mine  coal 

today  is  not  humanitarian.  res<:)urcelul,  or 
efficient.  It  Is  inexcusably  wasteful  of  our 
most  precious  :LSset — the  human  being." 
Hlckel  said  In  concluding  his  testimony 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  director  readily 
agreed  with  Chairman  Dent's  assessment 
that  the  bureau  had  not  been  fulfllllng  many 
of  the  requirements  of  existing  law,  particu- 
larly those  health  responsibilities  outlined 
In  Title  I  of  the  law 

He  pointed  out  that  except  for  the  disasters 
most  of  the  Injuries  and  fatalities  In  the 
mines  come  from  actions  over  which  mine 
inspectors  have   no  Jurisdiction 
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O  Leary  told  the  committee  that  44  miners 
had  died  In  mine  accidents  since  the  Parm- 
liigton  disaster  in  November,   1968. 

The  mine  agency  director  reviewed  the 
steps  he  has  t.aken  smce  the  West  Virginia 
mine  tragedy. 

He  said  that  the  Inspection  staff  had  to  be 
upgraded  He  noted  that  only  20  members  of 
the  250-man  force  had  degrees  In  engineer- 
ing He  said  he  favors  scrapping  the  present 
requirement  tha»  mine  Inspectors  have  five 
yeius  experience  In  the  mines  before  estab- 
lishing knowledgablUty  for  appointment.  He 
would  use  the  term  "adequate"  Instead  of  a 
specified  number  of  years,  thus  enabling  him 
to  utUl/e  more  college-trained  personnel 

Noting  that  this  was  only  the  third  piece 
Lf  mine  legislation  In  47  years.  Chairman 
Dent  said  today's  mechanized  mines  are 
working  under  laws  and  rule^  established  in 
the  days  of  manual  mining. 

The  Pennsylvanlan  said  he  visited  a  mine 
two  weeks  ago  which  he  had  helped  to  open 
during  the  Depression  days  and  found  the 
electrical  wiring  Installed  then  was  still  In 
use 

The  committee  chairman  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  details  about  dust  standards 
and  state-federal  cooperation  agreements 

Dent  said  the  latter  was  Included  In  the 
last  effort  to  obtain  meaningful  legislation 
•IS  a  compromise  tacUc  He  said  he  didn't 
think  such  .agreements  were  satisfactory  and 
perhaps  the  federal  government  should  have 
total  responsibility  for  mine  health  and 
safety   and    the    required    Inspecaons. 

(From  the  .Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  6.  19691 
A   10-Day  .MorRNiNO  Period  Sovght  et 

Ml.VERS 

I  By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston. — A  group  of  Monongalia 
County  soft  coal  miners  Wednesday  respond- 
ed to  the  State  Senate's  emasculation  of 
House  Bill  1040,  the  so-called  "black  lung- 
bill,  with  an  .ippeal  to  United  Mine  Workers 
President  W  A    i  Tony  i  Boyle 

Another  group  uf  miners  made  an  appeal 
to  President  Richard  Nixon.  ;iskJng  that  the 
state  be  declared  a    "disaster  area.  ' 

Elijah  W(.i!ford  of  Morgantown,  official 
.spokesman  ior  northern  area  miners  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  House-passed  pneu- 
moconiosis bill,  said  a  telegram  had  been 
-sent  to  Boyle  iisking  him  to  declare  a  10-day 
mourning  period  for  the  78  miners  who  were 
killed  in  the  Farmlngton  No.  9  mine  disaster 
l.tst  November 

The  telegram  will  be  followed  by  a  petition 
signed  by  the  state's  miners. 

Wolford  said  the  appeal,  supported  bv 
many  miners  from  the  states  .southern  coal 
fields,  .isked  that  the  UMW  president  ma.ke 
the  period  one  of  national  mourning. 

The  unions  wage  .igreement  provides  for 
•"memorial  periods."  That  section  of  the  con- 
tract reads  as  follows: 

"The  international  union.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  may  designate  memorial 
I>eriods  not  exceeding  a  total  of  10  days  dur- 
ing the  term  of  this  agreement  at  any  mine 
or  operation,  provided  It  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  cc>al  company." 

There  was  no  mimediate  reaction  as  to 
what  Boyle's  response  might  be  in  support  of 
the  proup  of  miners. 

UMWA  Vice  President  George  Tltler  report- 
edly conferred  with  Senate  president  Lloyd  G. 
Jackson.  D-Hamlin,  and  Sen.  William  T, 
Broti.erton,  Jr.,  D-Charleston,  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  chairman,  prior  to  the  Sen- 
ate's action  Wednesday. 

Miners  supporting  black  lung  legislation 
Invited  Boyle  to  come  to  the  State  Capitol  In 
February  to  testify  In  their  behalf  He  did 
not  come  and  Tltler — although  he  had  a  pre- 
pared statement — did  not  testify  before  the 
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hearing  held  Feb  11  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  committees. 

The  telegram  sent  to  President  Nixon  said: 
"The  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia,  who  are 
seeking  the  adoption  of  a  meaningful  law  to 
provide  compensation  for  miners  who  suffer 
from  pneumoconiosis,  need  your  help.  Some 
of  the  miners  who  already  suffer  from  this 
dread  disease  and  who  have  received  no  help 
and  mighty  little  solace  from  the  state  over 
the  years  are  actually  In  a  state  of  poverty  In 
Its  real  meaning.  We  ask  that  you  declare  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  a  disaster  area  so  that 
the  federal  government.  If  necessary,  can  take 
action  to  bring  this  needless  and  careless 
disregard  of  human  life  to  an  Immediate 
end." 

Sen.  Neal  Klnsolvlng,  R.-Kanawha,  led  an 
unsuccessful  fight  to  have  the  more  compre- 
hensive House  Bill  1040  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  his  measure  failed  by  28-5. 

Klnsolvlng,  who  has  worked  In  the  mines, 
asserted  that  until  the  mine  operators  have 
to  pay  monetary  damages,  the  "Miners  will 
have  neither  help  nor  safety  in  the  mines." 

The  Charleston  Republican  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  Include  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  have  i>ermltted  damage 
suits  against  mine  operators  In  accidents  In- 
volving gross  negligence. 

He  said  the  concept  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation had  outlived  Its  usefulness  and  hoped 
that  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  would 
review  this  subject. 

Klnsolvlng  said  the  present  dilemma  facing 
the  Legislature  "is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  neglect." 

Coal  miners  scattered  around  the  State 
Capitol  remained  resolute  In  their  stand  of 
"no  law.  no  coal." 

The  Black  Lung  Association  said.  In  a 
statement.  "The  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa- 
tion accuses  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung 
Association  of  'emotionalism'  and  the  State 
Legislature  Is  accused  of  bowing  to  the  'pres- 
sure' tactics  of  42,000  frustrated  coal  min- 
ers. Let  him  who  is  without  sin  throw  the 
first  lump  of  coal. 

"Surely,  the  pressure'  of  the  miners'  pres- 
ence in  Charleston  at  this  time  Is  no  greater 
that  the  pressures  exerted  long  and  contin- 
uously by  the  tremendous  economic  forces 
arrayed  against  them.  The  'emotionalism' 
charged  against  the  West  "Virginia  Black 
Lung  Association  appears  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  Coal  Association's  case. 

'Conveniently  ignoring  the  expert  testi- 
mony given  at  the  full  legislative  hearing, 
the  Coal  Association  and  those  writers  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Coal  Association  position 
against  decent  black  lung  legislation,  can  see 
little  merit  In  the  case  for  the  coal  miner," 
the  statement  said. 

The  Black  Lung  Association  statement 
•went  on  to  list  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  medical  witnesses  who  appeared 
at  the  Feb.  11  hearing. 

IFrom  the  Morgantown  (W.  "Va,)  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  6,  1969) 
UMW  Journal  Ignores  State  Miners' 
Strike 

(By  Ray  Martin) 

The  current  Issue  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  takes  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  40,000  coal  miners  were  off 
their  Jobs  in  support  of  black  lung  legislation. 

The  March  1  issue  takes  note  of  the  "West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee black  lung  compensation  bill,  but 
does  not  report  the  suit  filed  against  the 
union  in  the  US.  District  Court  at  Charles- 
ton, which  was  dismissed  last  Saturday. 

Justin  McCarthy.  Journal  editor,  "wrote: 

"The  fight  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
will  not  be  easy  and  many  of  our  new  found 
supporters  In  the  continuing  battle  for  health 
and  safety  in  America's  coal  mines  can  be 
expected   to  desert  us   along  the  'way.  The 
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public  interest  is  at  a  high  pitch  right  now 
and  has  been  since  the  Consol  No.  9  mine 
disaster  of  last  November.  We  would  hope 
that  his  public  interest  could  be  sustained. 
But  the  history  of  such  battles  makes  ua 
skeptical  that  public  Interest  will  be  main- 
tained. 

"In  the  long  pull  ahead  to  get  constructive 
legislation  at  the  state  and  federal  levels  it 
win  be  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
that,  as  always,  will  be  the  shock  troops  and 
will  carry  on  the  battle  until  legislation  Is 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  various  coal  state 
governors. 

"UMWA  members  should  not  be  confused 
by  superficial  coverage  on  television  and  in 
some  newspapers.  The  'instant  experts'  who 
like  to  see  their  pictures  on  the  television 
screens  and  see  their  names  In  the  news- 
papers as  new  found  friends  of  the  coal 
miners  will  stop  sounding  off  when  the  tele- 
vision cameras  and  the  reporters  pencils  have 
found  more  exciting  stories  to  record. 

"Then  it  "Will  be  up  to  you  coal  miners  and 
the  union  that  has  represented  you  for  nearly 
80  years  to  carry  on  the  fight  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

"Better  health  and  safety  in  America's  coal 
mines  will  be  won  in  the  long  run  as  It  always 
has  been  won;  through  the  untiring,  deter- 
mined, constructive  efforts  of  the  coal  miners' 
union,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  ..." 

Rep.  John  M.  Slack  Jr.,  D-W.Va..  is  quoted 
in  the  Journal  as  saying.  "It  is  my  own  per- 
sonal conviction  that  stronger  federal  mine 
safety  legislation  alone  will  not  bring  com- 
pletely acceptable  conditions  of  work  under- 
ground. We  must  look  farther  afield  for  that, 
and  only  prolonged  research  will  assure  us  of 
suitable  end  results. 

"I  am  dismayed  by  the  trend  of  recent 
publicity — by  the  callous,  heartless,  self  pro- 
motional antics  of  the  few  who  have  ap- 
pointed themselves  arbiters  of  mine  safety 
standards."  The  West  Virginia  Democrat  said. 

Representative  Slack  assailed  proposals  to 
fine  coal  miners  for  violations  of  federal 
safety  standards. 

Noting  that  the  budget  provides  for  less 
than  300  federal  coal  mine  inspectors.  Rep- 
resentative Slack  said,  "It  is  unlikely  that 
any  news  aimed  at  Improving  mine  safety  and 
health  conditions  can  muster  significant  im- 
pact on  present  conditions  without  the  active 
support  and  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
UMWA  as  part  of  Its  continuing  program  to 
Improve  working  conditions  In  all  respects," 

He  said  there  is  no  qualified  spokesman 
for  any  mining  interest  who  is  opposed  to 
safer  working  conditions,  "if  It  can  be  estab- 
lished that  new  regulations  will  mitigate  an 
identified  danger  without  destructive  cost 
increases." 

The  Journal  concludes  its  reporting  of  the 
West  Virginia  congressman's  words  in  this 
fashion: 

"Meanwhile,  let  there  be  a  moratorium  on 
silly  charges  against  "the  interest'  and  a 
pause  in  the  finger  pointing  at  UMWA  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  Boyle,  Vice  President  George 
Tltler,  Secretary  Treasurer  John  Owens,  and 
their  colleagues. 

"Let  us  have  law,  based  on  fact,  and  let 
us  define  by  law  what  must  be  done.  Having 
passed  a  good  law.  we  can  be  confident  that 
Mr.  Boyle.  Mr.  Tltler,  Mr.  Owens,  and  the 
knowledgeable  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  will  claim  their  tisual 
position  in  the  van  (sic)  of  a  vigorous  drive 
for  safer  conditions  In  coal  mining." 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  7,  1969] 
Black  Luno  Session  Slated  To  Begin  Today 
(By  Ray  Martin) 
Charleston. — Del,    Robert    Dlnsmore,    D.- 
Morgantown,  Thursday  was  named  chairman 
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of  a  five-man  House  committee  to  meet  with 
a  like  number  of  Senators  in  an  eilort  to 
Iron  out  differences  between  the  "black  lung" 
bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature 

Sen.  William  T.  Brotherton  Jr  .  D. -Charles- 
ton, will  head  the  Senate  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  Only  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  supported  House  Dill  1040  In 
that  body. 

The  conferees  are  slated  to  meet  today 
at  an  unspecified  hour. 

There  are  two  principal  differences  in  the 
measures  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House. 
One  is  the  so-called  presumption  clause  and 
the  other  is  the  definition  of  pneumoconiosis 
and  the  need  to  show  x-ray  evidence  of  the 
lung  ailment. 

When  the  Senate  substituted  Its  bill  for 
the  House-passed  measure,  pneumoconiosis 
was  described  in  this  fashion: 

"Pneumoconiosis  is  defined  as  a  disease 
of  the  lungs  caused  by  the  Inhalation  of 
minute  particles  of  dust  over  a  period  of 
time  which  has  produced  pinhead  or  hu-ger 
nodulatlon  which  can  be  identified  by  x- 
rays  or  other  like  objective  medical  evidence 
of  equal  diagnostic  value,  and  a  pneumo- 
coniosis shall  be  considered  to  be  an  occu- 
pational pneumoconiosis  when  the  pneu- 
moconiosis results  from  causes  and  condi- 
tions arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of 
the  employment.  The  term  'occupational 
pneumoconiosis'  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  such  diseases  as  silicosis,  an- 
tharco-slUcosls,  coal-workers'  pneumoconiosis 
commonly  known  as  black  lung  or  miners 
asthma,  sillco-tuberculosls  (silicosis  accom- 
panied by  active  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs), 
coal-workers'  pneumoconiosis  accompanied 
by  active  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  tuber- 
culoslllcosls,  asbestosls.  slderosis,  anthrax 
and  any  and  all  other  dust  diseases  of  the 
lungs  not  speciflcaUy  designated  herein  . 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  this  lan- 
guage: 

"Occupational  pneumoconiosis  is  defined 
as  a  disease  of  the  lungs  caused  by  the  In- 
halation of  minute  particles  of  dust  over 
a  period  of  time  and  •which  said  dust  Is  due 
to  causes  and  conditions  anting  cut  of  and 
in  the  course  of  employment  The  term  'oc- 
cupational pneumoconiosis'  .shall  include. 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  silicosis,  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  (commonly  known 
as  black  lungi,  f  lUcotubercuU^^ls  i  silicosis 
accompanied  by  active  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs),  anthraco-slUcosis  and  any  and  all 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  conditions 
and  diseases  secondary  to  occupational  pneu- 
moconiosis which  are  not  specifically  desig- 
nated herein  .  .  " 

Another  section  of  the  House  bill  states: 
"Impairment  of  the  claimant's  ability  to 
function  normally  or  to  undergo  normal  j)ro- 
longed  exertion  when  compared  with  an  aver- 
age man  of  his  age  and  like  genera',  physical 
condition  shall  be  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination of  claimants  disability  from  occu- 
pational pneumoconiosis." 

The  House  conferees  are  expected  to  Insist 
that  any  compromise  bill  contain  the  broad 
presumption  clause  contained  in  the  House 
bin  as  well  as  the  definition  oi  pneumoconi- 
osis. House  members  are  reported  ready  to 
accept  some  of  the  .Senate  amendments 
which  actually  strengthen  the  House 
measure. 

In  appointing  conferees.  Senate  President 
Lloyd  G.  Jackson,  D-Hamlln,  did  not  .select 
any  senators  from  southern  counties,  where 
the  "black  lung"  problem  Is  reportedly  the 
worst. 

In  addition  to  Brotherton,  a  Charleston 
attorney  who  introduced  Senate  Bill  216 
from  which  the  House  took  iis  presumption 
clause,  Jackson  named  two  other  Kanawha 
County  senators:  Mario  J.  Palumbo,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  John  P  Poffenbarger,  a  Republi- 
can. Both  men  are  attorneys. 
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William  Tompaa  a  Welrton  Demt)orat.  was 
the  sole  s«nat«  supporter  of  House  Bill  1040 
who  was  named  to  the  conference  committee. 
The  Senate  roster  lists  Tompas  as  a  "clerl- 
cai-lnvestl(;ator  " 

Chester  R  Hubbard  a  Wheeling  Republi- 
can and  attorney,  was  the  tlfth  senator 
named  to  the  conference  committee 

In  addition  to  Dlnsmore,  who  Is  an  attor- 
ney. House  Speaker  Ivor  F  Bolarsky.  D- 
Charleston  named  three  other  freshman  leg- 
l.slators  -o  the  i-onference  committee  All  of 
the  Hou.se  participants  are  lawyers 

C:eo  ij  Jones.  Charleston  Republican.  Is 
the  iinlv  delestate  with  previous  service  on 
the  conference  committee  He  was  in  the 
58th  .Session  of  the  Legislature. 

Other  House  c  ^nferees  are  Odell  H  Huff- 
man. D-Prlncelon.  Orton  A  Jones,  R-Spen- 
cer.   .ind   Anthony   J    Sparaclno    D    Beckley. 

The  conferees  are  all  members  of  the  Ju- 
dlcl.irv  t'ommlttee  of  their  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Miners  from  all  parts  of  the  state  con- 
tinued their  vlgll  In  the  State  Capitol,  re- 
iterating their  slogan.     No  law.  no  coal." 

Widows  and  surviving  children  from  last 
Novembers  mine  disaster  ;it  Mannlngton  are 
expected   Ui  Join   the  miners  here 

Saturdaj:  night  is  the  deadline  for  the  reg- 
ular 6<j-day  session  of  the  Legislature  The 
session  has  been  extended  through  Tuesday 
by  Gov  .\rch  A  Moore  Jr  ,  but  only  to  con- 
sider the  budget 

If  no  acceptable  ■black  lung"  measure 
comes  out  of  the  session.  Moore  has  told 
miners  in  a  face-to-face  meeting  on  the 
Statehouse  steps  that  he  would  have  legisla- 
tion introduced  at  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  he  has  scheduled  for  July 


I  Prom  the  Morgantnwn  iW   Va  )   Dominion- 
News.  Mar  6.  19691 
Senate  Ft'rther  DiLtrrEs  Black  Lung  Mi:as- 

I'RE Co>fTESTED   ISStT   STILL     'np   IN   AlR" 

I  By  Ray  Martini 
Charleston —The  State  Senate  Wednes- 
dav  passed  a  watered-down"  version  of  a 
black  lung"  compensation  law.  leaving  the 
measure  without  the  sought  presumptive 
clause  and  the  controversial  Issue  still  up  in 
the  air 

The  Senate  on  a  vote  of  34-0  approved  an 
even  xeaker  version  of  the  bill  brought  to  the 
floiir  this  week  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  earlier  had  emasculated  a 
strong  House  of  Delegates  measure  by  dilut- 
ing a  presumptive  clause  and  recommending 
X-ray  diagnosis  of  the  hard-to-ldentify 
disease 

The  House  will  he  asked  to  accede  to  the 
Senate  amendments  Thursday,  but  this  may 
fall  and  the  bill  would  t;o  to  a  conference 
conmilttee  Del  Robert  Dlnsmore.  D-Monon- 
galla.  may  get  the  chairmanship  of  the  con- 
ference group 

Dlnsmore  a  freshman  legislator,  worked  on 
a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  came 
up  With  the  bill  containing  a  strong  presump- 
tive clause  and  no  other  requirements  of 
proof  of  the  disease  That  bill,  a  blending  of 
six  measures  submitted  to  the  House,  passed 
the  lower  body  95-0 

Sen.  William  Brotherton.  D-Kanawha, 
chairman  of  rhe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
guided  the  bill  through  the  upper  body 
Wednesday 

Brotherton  had  been  sponsor  of  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  West  Virginia  Black  Lung  As- 
sociation, a  lobby  organized  to  push  the  legis- 
lation He  said  the  -ienators  must  chcKjse 
between  social  legislation"  and  laws  based 
on  medical  evidence"  He  said  the  House 
passed    stKial  legislation 

The  Senate  accepted  the  amended  version 
of  the  bin  yesterday,  only  after  an  effort  to 
pacis   the   House  bill  — numbered    1040 — with- 
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ovit  any  differences  Sen  William  Moreland, 
D-Monongalla,  led  this  effort,  which  was 
beaten  28  5 

Then  came  the  amendments  The  most  Im- 
portant allows  meth(Xls  other  than  x-rays  to 
be  used  as  proof  of  "black  lung."  But  the 
definition  of  black  lung"  in  the  bill  ItaeU 
requires  x-ray  proof. 

Sources  around  the  Capitol  Indicated  that 
Hou.se  members  likely  will  push  lor  their 
version  of  the  "black  Jung"  Ueflnltlon — 
which  does  not  require  an  X-ray 

The  same  sources  indicated  there  will  be 
a  light  by  the  delegates  to  put  some  tvpe  of 
presumptive  clause  back  into  the  measure 

Action  •>n  the  bill  is  expected  to  be  quick, 
because  the  Legislature  ends  Its  regular  ses- 
sion at  midnight  Saturday 

Rule  suspensions  on  each  side  would  make 
It  possible  to  Introduce,  amend  and  approve 
the  bill  the  same  day  Normal  processes  re- 
quire three  days  for  action. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  pneumo- 
coniosis must  be  diagnosed  in  any  case  and. 
If  a  person  with  that  diagnosis  has  worked 
two  of  the  previous  10  \ears  In  a  mine.  It  Is 
presumed  he  got  the  disease  In  his  employ- 
ment. 

ThU  waa  nearly  identical  to  the  House  bill 
for  that  period,  but  the  Senate  did  not  go 
Into  the  clear  presumption  after  10  years 

The  Senate  committee's  definition  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, claimed  by  the  West  Virginia 
Black  Lung  Association  to  restrict  diagnosis 
speclflcally  to  X-rays,  was  amended. 

.\s  the  bill  passed,  pneumoconiosis  was 
defined  as  a  disease  of  the  lungs  caused  by 
inhalation  of  dust  over  a  period  of  time 
which  has  produced  pin-head  or  l.irger  nodu- 
latlon  that  can  be  identified  by  X-rays  or 
"other  medical  evidence   ' 

By  comparison.  Brotherton  said  the  Sen- 
ate bin  allows  greater  benefits"  and  con- 
tained no  statute  of  limitation  on  reopening 
of  claims  after  an  Initial  award. 

The  Judiciary  chairman  said  afterward 
that  he  thought  It  was  "a  good  bill,"  but 
said  he  expected  the  House  uo  refuse  to 
accept  It— which  would  force  it  into  confer- 
ence committee. 

IFrom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va. (  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.  6.  1969 1 
How  They  Voted 

CuAiiLESTo.v. — Sen.  Neal  Klnsolvlng,  R- 
Kanawha.  Wednesday  tried  to  amend  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  version  of  a 
"black  lung"  bill  by  striking  I:  and  Insert- 
ing the  strong  House  of  Delegates  bill  in  full. 

The  motion  was  defeated  J8^.  and  the 
Senate  later  adopted  a  "watered-down"  ver- 
sion. 

The  five  who  voted  for  adoption  of  tjie 
tough  House  version  were: 

Sens.  WiKlim  Moreland.  D-Morgantown; 
Neal  A.  Klnsolvlng.  R  -Charleston:  Robert  K. 
Holiday.  D  -Oak  Hill.  V  K  Knapp,  R  -Hurri- 
cane:   and  William  Tempas.  D  -Welrton. 

Voting  against: 

R.  E  Harnett  D  -Bluefleld:  Theodore  M. 
Bowers.  R -New  Martinsville:  John  H.  Bowl- 
ing Jr.  D -White  Sulphur  Springs:  William 
T  Brotherton  Jr  .  D  -Charleston.  Robert  W. 
Burk  Jr.  R -Vienna:  John  E  Carrlgan  R- 
MoundsvlUe:  Bernard  L.  Crawford.  D  -Beck- 
ley:  J.  Prank  Deem.  R  -St.  Marys:  John  Pat 
Panning.  D-Iaeger:  Noah  E.  Floyd.  D -Wil- 
liamson: Carl  E  Gainer.  D-Rlchmood:  O.  G. 
Hedrlck.  D  -Fairmont:  Walter  A.  Holden.  D- 
Clarksburg:  Chester  R  Hubbard.  R  -Wheel- 
ing: Tracy  W  Hylton.  D  -Mullens:  J  Kenton 
Lambert.  R  -Parsons:  Clarence  E.  Martin  Jr  . 
D  -Martlnsburg:  E  Hans  McCourt.  D  -Web- 
ster Springs.  C  H  McKown.  D -Wayne: 
.Mario  J  Palumbo.  D  -Charleston:  John  T. 
Poffenbarger.  R-Charleston.  Ray  E  Sawvers. 
D-Hlnton.  Brad  Sayer.  R -Oay;  WlUlam 
Sharpe.  Jr.  D -Weston.  Lyle  A.  Smith.  D.- 
Huntington,   W    Bernard   Smith.   D  -Logan; 
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Dallas    Wolfe,    R.-Rowelsburg;     and    Senate 
President  Lloyd  G.   Jackson,  D. -Hamlin. 

Sen  John  I  ilogers.  R  -Keyser,  was  absent 
when  the  roll-call  vote  was  taken. 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W   Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Mar  7.  1969 1 
Policy    Explained  by   McNutt 

Charleston —West  Virginia  University  at 
Morgantown,  the  largest  user  of  soft  coal 
among  state  ;igencles.'  Is  the  first  govern- 
ment agency  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  miner's 
work  .stoppage.  Charles  F  McNutt.  director 
of  the  state  purchasing  division,  said  Thurs- 
day. 

WVTJ  arranged  to  have  coal  trucked  In  from 
Pennsylvania  'inder  xin  emergency  purchase 
order,  McNutt  said. 

The  state  official  said  he  had  not  received 
rpp<3rts  from  other  government  agencies 
which  would  Indicate  the  need  to  make  spe- 
cial purchase  of  coal 

The  usual  contract  McNutt  said,  does  not 
penalize  the  vendor  when  he  l.s  unable  to 
perform  under  the  terms  of  his  contract  Fire, 
floods  and  other  natural  h.izards  over  which 
the  vendor  lias  no  control  are  recognized  as 
mitigating  circumstances 

Strikes  fall  into  that  category,  state  officials 
said  If  the  strike  continues."  McNutt  tald, 
"I  expect  to  be  faced  with  requests  for  emer- 
gency purchase  orders  from  other  state  agen- 
cies," 

Asked  whether  the  state  would  turn  to  out- 
of-state  coal  companies  for  its  coal  as  WVU 
did."  McNutt  said.  "Well  probably  arrange  to 
buy  It  from  non-union  strip  or  truck  mines 
in  the  state" 

He  said  that  such  coal  would  be  purchased 
at  prevailing  contract  prices  In  some  cases, 
he  added,  it  might  be  necessary  to  pay  10 
percent  more,  particularly  If  the  coal  has  to 
be  brought  in  from  cinother  state 

(Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.  8,  1969) 

West  Virginla  University  Students.  Widows 
Back  Black  Lung  Bill— Timetable  Im- 
perils Safety  Proposal 

By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston-  -West  Virginia's  soft  coal 
miners  drew  t-upport  in  the  corridors  of  the 
State  Capitol  and  the  governor's  office  Friday 
from  two  different  groups  In  their  fight  for 
liberalization  of  the  state's  workmen's 
compensation  law. 

About  60  West  Virginia  University 
students  imder  the  name  "Emergency  Black 
Lung  Committee"  Joined  miners  at  the  Cap- 
itol lobbying  for  passage  of  a  bo-called  black 
lung  bill.  Three  women  whose  husbands  died 
in  the  Mannl.-.gton  mine  disaster  kist  No- 
vember also  came  to  the  Capitol. 

Virtually  all  United  Mine  Workers  of 
.\merlca  members  in  the  state  have  left  the 
pits  in  a  massive  lobbying  action  in  support 
of  a  measure  initially  proposed  by  the  Black 
Lung  Association.  Hundreds  of  miners  have 
been  present  at  the  Capitol  dally  since  mid- 
February. 

The  number  ff  miners,  who  started  leav- 
ing their  Jobs  Feb.  18.  now  numbers  more 
than  40.000.  according  to  spokesmen  for  the 
coal  miners. 

Spokesman  for  miners  supporting  the 
West  Virginia  Black  Lung  .'\ssoclation  have 
vowed  they  will  not  return  to  work  until  the 
l.iw  is  changed. 

The  House  oi  Delegates  l.ist  Friday  passed 
an  amended  black  lung  bill  Including  many 
of  the  i-Tovisions  sought  by  the  miners.  The 
vote  waa  95-0. 

On  Wednesday  the  State  Senate  passed  Ita 
version  .>f  a  black  lung  bill  by  a  34-0  vote. 
The  action  came  alter  the  Senate  rejected  a 
move  to  replace  Its  Judiciary  Committee- 
written  bill  with  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
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vote  was  28-5.  with  one  senator  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  roll  call. 

A  joint  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee, comprised  of  five  senators  and  five  dele- 
gates, met  three  times  Friday  in  an  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  differences  between  the 
two  bills.  Late  Friday  night  It  was  reported 
that  the  conference  had  made  no  progress 
toward  settlement  of  those  differences. 

House  conferees  are  led  by  Del.  Robert 
Dlnamore,  D-Morgantown,  and  Senate  con- 
ferees are  vmder  the  chairmanship  of  Sen. 
William  T.  Brotherton  Jr.,  D-CharleBton. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Leglslatxire 
comes  to  an  end  at  midnight  Saturday. 

The  blax;k  lung  bill  conference  committee 
win  resume  Its  deliberations  Saturday  and 
many  Capitol  observers  have  expressed  fear 
that  It  well  may  be  in  the  last  hour  of  the 
legislative  session  that  the  fate  of  the  bill 
is  known. 

Although  Crovernor  Moore  extended  the 
current  legislative  session  by  three  days  the 
additional  time  can  only  be  used  for  budg- 
etary matters. 

Key  Issues  of  contention  before  the  con- 
ference committee  surround  the  so-called 
presumptive  clause  and  the  definition  of 
pneumoconiosis.  The  miners  support  the 
language  contained  In  House  Bill  1040  on 
these  points. 

Many  members  of  the  House  regard  these 
two  points  as  the  "guts"  of  the  bill  and 
have  asked  that  their  conferees  not  yield 
xo  the  somewhat  weaker  Senate  provisions. 

The  WVU  students  raised  $600  on  the 
campus  Thursday  to  finance  their  200-mlle 
trip  to  Charleston.  They  paraded  around 
the  Capitol  rotunda  and  outside  the  gov- 
ernor's office  carrying  signs  In  support  of 
the  black  lung  movement. 

The  three  widows,  Mrs.  Sara  L.  ICaznoskl, 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Nora  Snyder 
had  a  brief  meeting  with  Governor  Moore. 
They  also  watched  the  Senate  session. 

They  were  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  WlUlam  A.  Moreland,  D-Morgantown, 
who  said  they  were  three  women  who  since 
last  November  have  become  concerned  about 
mine  safety  and  health. 

Seventy-eight  men  died  In  the  explosions 
and  fire  Inside  the  Mountaineer  Coal  Co. 
No.  9  mine  at  Mannlngton  last  November. 
The  women's  husbands  are  stUl  entombed  In 
the  mine. 

The  governor  told  the  women  he  stands 
for  improved  mine  .safety  and  health  legis- 
lation. He  said  if  the  Legislature  does  not 
pass  a  .satisfactory  bill  for  black  lung 
compensation,  he  would  include  It  In  his 
"call  "  to  the  Legislature  at  a  planned  special 
session  in  July 

It  was  learned  that  most.  If  not  all,  of 
the  local  unions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
In  Monongalia  County  will  hold  special  meet- 
ings Sunday,  concerning  the  present  walkout. 

Andrew  Morris,  UMW  field  representative, 
said  he  had  received  numerous  calls  from 
union  members  concerning  future  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  locals  regarding  the  black 
lung  legislation  before  the  Legislature. 

The  union  representative  said  It  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  Information  from 
Charleston  on  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

When  this  Information  is  at  hand.  Morris 
said,  the  local  unions  will  be  able  to  consider 
their  course  of  action. 

Morris  said  he  had  told  local  union  leaders 
that  the  membership  would  have  to  decide 
the  future  course  of  action. 

While  the  fate  of  the  black  lung  bill  Is 
argued  by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees, 
question  arose  over  the  passage  of  Senate 
Bill  301  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  Thursday,  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Sen.  O.  G.  Hedrlck,  D-Fairmont. 
and  Senate  President  Lloyd  G.  Jackson,  D- 
Hamlln,  provides  for  pay  Increases  for  mine 
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safety  Instructors,  mine  Inspectors,  mine 
rescue  teams  and  amends  the  existing  min- 
ing law. 

As  of  late  Friday  the  Senate-passed  bill 
had  not  yet  arrived  In  the  House.  Several 
members  of  the  House  Indicated  that  the  bill 
might  be  kUled  In  the  legislative  timetable. 

Rules  call  for  referral  to  a  committee 
after  It  has  been  reported  to  the  House.  The 
committee  would  have  to  give  Its  approval  of 
the  bill  before  It  Is  placed  on  the  first  read- 
ing In  the  House. 

Second  and  third  readings  could  be  waived, 
members  said,  but  time  would  not  allow  a 
committee  to  act  on  the  Senate  bill  and  ar- 
range for  Its  printing  so  that  every  delegate 
would  have  a  copy  of  the  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  Increases  In  salary 
authorized  In  the  bill,  the  measure  would  re- 
quire that  members  of  mine  rescue  teams  be 
restrloted  to  men  who  are  50  years  of  age 
or  less. 

The  Hedrlck-Jackflon  measure  would  re- 
duce the  length  of  service  required  prior  to 
designation  of  a  miner  as  a  foreman.  Present 
law  requires  five  years  experience  In  the 
mines.  The  bill  would  reduce  the  time  to 
three  years. 

It  also  states  that  an  applicant  for  a  fore- 
man's position  In  a  gassy  mine  must  have 
had  prior  experience  In  such  a  mine. 

The  Senate  bill  adds  two  safety  measures 
to  the  existing  law. 

It  calls  for  Inspection  of  mine  escapeways 
weekly.  The  present  statute  specifies  that 
such  inspections  are  to  take  place  every  two 
weeks. 

The  Hedrick-Jackson  bill  would  require  all 
unattended  permanent  belt  conveyors  to  be 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinkler  systems 
as  a  fire  protection  measure. 

The  bill  calls  for  new  mine  mapping  pro- 
cedures, Including  that  mine  maps  be  filed 
semi-annually. 

Efforts  made  by  Preston  County's  land  stir- 
veyor  to  allow  surveyors  as  well  as  engineers 
to  make  the  maps  was  defeated  by  the 
Senate. 


[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va  )  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  9,  1969] 
Delegate  Blasts  Moore  and  Qtnrs 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston. — Del.  John  M.  Bobbltt.  a 
Huntington  Republican  and  physician,  Sat- 
urday night  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  after  a  bitter  attack  on 
Gov.  Arch  Moore's  tax  pwUcles  and  actions  of 
the  Legislature,  Including  passage  of  the 
Black  Lung  bill. 

Bobbltt  charged  that  the  Legislature,  prod- 
ded by  the  Governor,  had  seen  fit  to  double 
the  tax  on  manufacturers  again  and  that 
some  legislators  supported  the  move  as  a 
matter  of  political  expediency. 

When  the  House  passed  Its  black  lung  bill 
last  Friday.  Bobbltt  was  the  only  delegate 
voting  against  it.  He  changed  his  vote  to 
"aye"  after  becoming  the  target  of  Jeers  from 
miners  In  the  gallery. 

"If  the  Governor  dealt  a  blow  to  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  West  Virginia  economy,  then 
the  Legislature  supplied  its  own  karate 
punch  when  it  acquiesced  to  the  executive 
will,"  Bobbltt  asserted. 

The  two-term  delegate  said  the  State  had 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  Industrial  Jobs  over  the 
past  two  years  as  a  result  of  Its  tax  policy. 

"This  Legislature  compounded  the  felony 
when  It  knuckled  down  before  the  onslaught 
of  a  somewhat  hysterical  special  Interest 
group,"  he  said,  "The  hysteria  generated  by 
a  mere  handful  of  rabble  rousers  was  enough 
to  dictate  policy  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Equally  frightening  was  the  sight  of  a  few 
delegates  supposedly  voting  on  a  workmen's 
compensation  bill,  actually  boasting  of  the 
bill  as  'social  legislation.' 
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"The  fact  that  this  House  would  capitulate 
so  quickly  has  struck  fear  Into  the  very  heart 
of  most  industries.  The  psychological  Impact 
of  our  action  may  well  be  felt  for  many 
months  to  come." 

Bobbltt  told  the  House.  "I  find  the  phi- 
losophy and  direction  of  current  state  govern- 
ment Inconsistent  with  my  own  beliefs  and 
Ideals.  My  personal  sense  of  Intellectual  hon- 
esty, my  understanding  of  what  Is  best  for 
my  native  West  Virginia  are  both  la  conflict 
with  the  events  of  these  past  few  weeks." 

He  then  put  on  his  coat  and  walked  out. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  iW   Va  )  Dominion- 
News.  Mar  9.  1969] 
Black  Lung  Bill  Passes  With  Presumptive 
Clause 
iBy  Ray  Martin) 

Charleston. — West  Virginia  has  a  black 
lung  law  with  a  presumption  clause 

Acting  10  minutes  before  the  final  gavel 
would  have  fallen  on  the  regular  60-day  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  at  midnight  Saturday, 
the  State  Senate  accepted  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  black  lung  bill  and  voted  to  en- 
act It  bv  a  vole  of  32-2 

sens.  Brad  Sayre.  R-Gay.  William  R.  Sharpe, 
D-Weston.  voted  against  the  bill 

Sen.  William  T.  Brotherton  Jr  ,  D-Charles- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  said 
the  bill  was  "not  the  best  bill  l:i  the  world" 
but  It  would  benefit  all  those  who  suffer  from 
pneumoconiosis 

"Many  on  strike  may  feel  that  they  didn't 
get  what  they  wanted."  Brotlierton  said. 

Sen.  William  A.  Moreland.  D-Morgantown. 
noting  that  time  precluded  a  reading  of  the 
conference  committee  report,  said  he  hoped 
that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  would  recog- 
nize the  effort  as  an  Improvement  on  existing 
I.iw.  "Which   has  done   many   Injustices." 

He  appealed  to  the  miners  to  give  the  new 
law  a  chance  to  see  if  it  solves  the  problems 
thev  have  faced 

^ioreland  was  one  of  five  senators  who  had 
a  fight  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  week  to  ac- 
cept House  BUI  1040  Intact. 

The  bin  authorizes  a  minimum  of  $26 
weekly  compensation  for  black  lung  or  on 
Industrial  accidents  and  a  maximum  of  45 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  of  all 
state  workers  as  computed  annually.  After  » 
July  1.  1970  the  maximum  would  go  up  tg_^ 
50  per  cent  with  the  same  minimum 

This  represents  an  increase  from  43  per 
cent  for  1969  m  House  Bill  1040  The  maxi- 
mum in  1970  would  have  gone  to  47  per  cent 
la  HB  1040. 

Approximately  30  minutes  before  the  Sen- 
ate fiCted.  Del  Robert  Dlnsmore.  D-Morean- 
town,  appeared  on  the  House  floor  to  report 
the  conferees  had  reconciled  differences  over 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill. 

"The  proposal  which  we  now  submit  to 
the  House  will,  la  the  opinion  of  your  con- 
ferees, provide  this  state  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive black  lung  legislation  la  the  world." 
Dlnsmore  told  the  House. 

He  said  the  bill  "will  provide  a  strong  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  can  build  as  time  and 
necessity  dictate." 

There  were  only  two  major  areas  of  dis- 
harmony. Dlnsmore  said.  First,  the  presump- 
tion clause,  which,  as  it  stands  now  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  House  bill:  and, 
second,  the  definition  of  the  disease  of  pneu- 
moconiosis was  modified  to  Include  ail  types 
of  medical  evidence. 

The  House  voted  93-0  la  accepting  the  bill. 
There  were  seven  absentees. 

In  defining  black  lung,  the  conference 
committee  said  It  must  produce  "plnhead 
or  other  nodulatlons  or  pathological  or  ab- 
normal physiological  change  generally  ac- 
cepted by  recognized  specialists  la  the  field 
of  respiratory  disease." 

The  new  law  >;ays  that  x-ray  evidence  Is 
not  necessarily  concltislve. 
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The  presumption  clause  follows  the  Senate 
pattern  iind  issumes  the  worker  roiitrarted 
the  disease  In  the  mines  after  he  proves  that 
he  haa  !t 

In  a  quick  review  of  the  bill  Paul  Kaufman 
ftttornev  for  the  West  Virginia  Black  LunK 
Association  said  the  conference  cnmmlttee 
bin  elemlnated  medical  and  hospital  pay- 
ments for  persona  sufTerln?  from  black  luni? 

Coal  miners  -All!  assemble  in  Be<-klev  at 
2  pm  Sunday  to  review  the  bi;;  md  deter- 
mine their  future  course  of  action 

I  From  the  Moirantown  (W.  Va  )   Dominion- 
News.  Mar.    11.    19691 
New  Black   Lung   L.\vi   Explained 
(Bv  Ray  Martin* 

In  .^ddlOon  'o  recoKnl/lnar  coal  workers' 
pneimnoconloelii  i  black  lun^i  an  a  compen- 
sable disease  amendments  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  paaeed  by  the  Legislature 
Saturday  increased  payments  to  all  Injured 
workers  and  their  survivors  and  chajiijed 
some  practices  In  the  administration  of  the 
state  compensation  program 

The  act  will  take  effect  July  1  It  awn'.ts 
the  signature  of  oov  Arch  A  Moore 

The  new  act  Includes  tx-cupatlonal 
pneumoconiosis  as  an  •Injury"  or  "piersonal 
Injury"  within  the  meaning  of  the  work- 
men's rompiensatlon  law  However,  workers 
must  be  employed  by  emplovers  who  rire  not 
delinquent  !n  the  payment  ijf  the  premiums 
to  '.he  compensation  fund  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  compensation  awards 

Compensation  for  black  lung  or  death 
•herefrom  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  worker 
has  been  subjected  to  the  black  lung  hazard 
In  West  Virginia  over  a  continuous  period 
of  not  "esa  than  two  years  during  the  10  vearr 
immediately  r>recedlng  the  date  of  his  last 
exposure  to  such  hazards." 

C<jsts  of  the  compensation  award  may  be 
divided  among  the  employers  bv  whom  the 
claimant  was  employed  for  as  much  as  60 
days  during  the  period  of  three  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  tiling  of  the  appUca- 
•lon  for  compensation  The  .illocatlon  wlU  be 
based  upon  the  time  and  degree  of  exposure 
'vvlth  each  (»mplDyer. 

The  disease  is  described  In  the  new  act  In 
this  way 

Pneumoconiosis  Is  a  disease  of  the  Umgs 
rau-sed  by  the  inhalation  uf  minute  particles 
of  dust  over  a  period  of  time  which  has  pro- 
duced pmhead  or  other  nodulauon  or 
pathological  or  abnormal  physloloclcal 
cnaiige  tienerally  accepted  by  recognized  5pe- 
ciallsts  in  the  field  of  respiratory  dueases  as 
supporting  a  diagnosis  of  pneumoconiosis 
a::d  which  cxn  be  identified  by  X-rays  or 
other  medical  evidence  and  a  pnemoconiosis 
ihall  be  considered  to  be  an  'vrcupatlonaJ 
pneumoconiosis  when  the  pneumoconiosis 
results  from  causes  and  condlMona  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  " 
The  term  "occupational  pneumoconiosis" 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to  luch  diseases 
as  silicosis.  anthraco-sUlcocis.  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis  i  commonly  known  as  black 
lung  or  miner's  asthmai.  sUlco-tuberculosIs 
(Silicosis  accompanied  by  active  'uberculosls 
of  the  lungs),  coal  workers  pneumoconi- 
osis accompanied  by  active  tuberculosis  of 
'he  lungs,  tubercuio-slllcosls.  asbestosia, 
sideroeis.  anthrax  and  any  and  all  other  dust 
diseases  of  the  lungs  meeting  the  definition 
of  occupational  pneum'->;on;asis 

The  act  specifies  that  X-ray  evidence  shall 
not  necesaarlly  be  held  conclusive  insofar  as 
It  bears  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  occu- 
pational pneumoconiosis. 

Workers  who  willfully  expose  themselves 
to  the  hazards  of  pneumoconiosis  through 
failure  to  use  protective  devices  or  adherence 
to  posted  safety  .md  health  standards  are 
dtsqualihed  as  compensation  recipients 

Operating  under  the  premise  that  occupa- 
tional pneumoconiosis  Is  permanent  dlsabil- 
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Ity  and  not  subject  to  any  kind  of  medical 
or  surgical  rehabilitation  technique,  the  act 
specifically  disallows  any  payments  for  medi- 
cal, surgical,  dental  and  hospital  treatment 
Other  workers  i-overed  by  the  compensation 
program  are  entitled   to  such  coverage 

The  new  lu-t  provides  for  the  payment  of 
funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  J750  if  death 
results  from  a  cause  reoognlze<l  by  the  act 
Benefits  under  the  ;ict  are  based  on  the 
average  weekly  wage  of  the  Individual  work- 
er and  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  all  work- 
ers in  West  Virginia  The  latter  figure  Is  com- 
piled annually  by  the  state  employment  com- 
nruaeloner 

Starting  July  1.  1969.  and  lontlnulng  until 
July  1.  1970,  the  worker  will  K'et  a  mimmum 
of  t2fl  per  't/eek.  and  a  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit omputed  on  the  basis  of  66  and  two- 
thirds  per  rent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
not  to  exceed  45  per  cent  of  the  states  aver- 
age weekly  wage  After  July  1.  1970.  the  maxi- 
mum figure  would  be  Increased  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  states  average  weekly  wage  The  mini- 
mum would  remain  at  »26. 

With  the  exception  of  occupational  pneu- 
moconiosis cases,  the  new  act  proyidea  that 
when  an  award  for  temporary  total  disability 
Is  later  changed  to  permanent  partial  disabil- 
ity only  that  amount  of  compensation  paid 
In  excess  of  10  weeks  shall  be  considered 
compensation  under  the  new  category 

Impairment  of  the  employe's  ability  to 
function  normally  or  to  undergo  normal  pro- 
longed exertion  when  compared  with  an  aver- 
age man  of  his  age  and  like  general  physical 
condition  may  be  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  employes  disability  from  oc- 
cupational pneumoconiosis 

The  bin  passed  earlier  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  used  the  word  shall"'  where  "may" 
appears  :ri  the  ;)aragraph  above 

The  present  ailico&ls  Medical  Board  will  be 
known  as  the  Occupational  Pneumoconiosis 
Board  after  July  1. 

The  so-called  presumption  clause  in  the 
act  reads  as  follows 

"If  It  can  be  shown  that  the  claimant  or 
deceased  employe  has  been  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  inhaling  minute  particles  of  dust 
In  the  course  of  aiid  resulting  from  his  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  10  years  during  the 
15  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
his  last  exposure  to  such  h.izard  and  that 
such  claimant  or  deceased  employe  has  sus- 
tained a  medically  dlagnosable  disease  of  the 
lungs  consistent  with  a  diagnosis  of  occupa- 
tional pneumoconiosis,  then  It  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  such  clalnxant  or  deceased  em- 
ploye Is  suffering  from  occupational  jineu- 
raoconiosis  which  arose  out  of  and  In  the 
course  of  his  employment  This  presum^ptlon 
shall  not  be  conclusive."' 

The  new  act  provides  for  \n  average  In- 
crease of  SIO  a  month  In  payments  made  to 
widows,  surviving  children  and  dependent 
parents. 

Although  rules  applicable  to  Joint  Senate- 
House  conferees  preclude  Inclusion  of  any 
material  not  covered  In  the  bills  before  them. 
this  provision  emerged  In  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  Saturday: 

"In  computing  benefits  payable  on  account 
of  ix-cupatlonal  pneumoconiosis,  the  com- 
missioner shall  deduct  the  amount  of  all 
prior  workmens  compensation  benefits  paid 
to  the  same  claimant  on  account  of  silicosis, 
but  a  prior  silicosis  award  shall  not.  In  any 
event,  preclude  an  award  for  occupational 
pneumoconiosis  otherwise  payable  under  this 
article." 

The  new  act  repealed  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed a  first-stage  silicosis  award  of  $1  000 
That  award  precluded  any  subsequent  claim 
for  the  same  disease 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  compensa- 
tion commissioner,  the  occupational  Pneu- 
moconiosis Board  and  the  Occupational  Dl.«- 
easefi  Medical  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  governor  in  September  each  year    Based 


April  1,  1969 


April  1,  1969 


on  facts  available  as  of  the  preceding  June 
to,  the  report  Is  to  Include  a  statement  of  the 
causes  of  the  Injuries  for  which  compensa- 
tion awards  were  made,  an  explanation  of  the 
diagnostic  techniques  used  by  the  respective 
medical  boards  and  all  examining  physicians 
to  determine  the  presence  of  disease  and  the 
1  xtent  of  Impairment  attributed  to  the  dis- 
ease 

The  annual  report  must  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scientific  support  for  the  tech- 
niques used  by  the  various  doctors  and  tech- 
nicians It  mtist  also  contain  a  summary  of 
public  and  private  research  relating  to  prob- 
lems and  prevention  of  occupational  diseases. 

The  reports,  which  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Legislature  and  the  public,  will  also 
Include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  disburse- 
ments, and  the  condition  of  the  compensa- 
tion fund,  together  when  any  specific  recom- 
mendation for  Improvements  In  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  and  for  more  effl- 
ilent  and  responsive  administration  of  the 
law. 


[From  the  Morgantown  iW   Va  )   Dominion- 
News.  Mar  11.  1969] 
UMW   JotjRNAL   Seeks   Morj:   US.   Research 
I  By  Ray  Martin  i 

W.^sHiNCTON  —The  latest  l.ssue  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  carries  a  plea 
for  additional  taxpayer  funds  for  the  OflUce 
of  Coal  Research,  continues  Its  attack  on 
UMWA  critics,  and  announces  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  on  black  lung  ' 

Joseph  P  Brennan.  U^^WA'B  Research  and 
Marketing  Department  director,  notes  that 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  will  get  J13.300.- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  1970. 
This  amount  represents  a  decrease  from  $13.- 
7(X),000  m  the  current  fiscal  year 

It  Is  apparent  to  all  that  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  lOCRi  and  "with  It  the  federal 
research  program  for  the  coal  industry  has 
come  to  a  moment  of  truth."  Brennan  .said. 

"If  the  budget  for  1970  Is  any  Indication 
of  the  future,  it  Is  evident  that  OCR  haa 
amved  at  a  crisis!"'  he  declared. 

Six  "facts"  were  listed  by  Brennan  to  un- 
derscore his  contention  of  a  "research  crisis 
in  coal"  They  were: 

"Fact  1  The  OCR  budget  has  not  grown  to 
any  degree  for  the  past  several  years.  Instead, 
the  office  has  been  forced  to  witness  a  cut- 
back in  funds  and  the  elimination  of  worth- 
while project-s  ■■ 

"Fact  2,  As  the  funding  has  stagnated,  the 
available  money  has  become  more  and  more 
concentrated  Into  a  relatively  few  projects. 
For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  for  example,  five 
projects  will  receive  a  total  of  $11  5  million, 
or  R6  per  cent  of  the  entire  OCR  budget. 

"Fact  3.  Because  of  the  lid  on  sjjcndlng, 
OCR  has  not  been  able  to  carry  through  on 
several  promising  projects  that  have  been 
proven  in  the  laboratory,  but  now  require 
pilot  plant*  to  demonstrate  commercial  feasi- 
bility. 

Fact  4,  Little  new  money  has  been  avail- 
able to  seek  out  and  contract  for  research 
in  areas  of  Immediate  concern  to  the  coal 
industry,  or  of  long-range  significance  to  the 
tiatlonal  welfare  When  the  money  needed  to 
admlrUster  OCR  for  fiscal  1970  Is  added  to 
the  $11  5  million  for  the  five  major  projects 
mentioned  above,  only  a  little  more  than  91 
million  Is  left  to  carry  on  the  current  pre- 
pilot  plant  work  of  OCR  and  begin  on  other 
[iromlslng  research  programs  of  tx>tentlal 
value 

"Pact  5  The  budget  squeeze  has  precluded 
extensive  OCR  work  in  many  areas.  Including 
Improved  methods  of  electric  generation,  re- 
se.irch  In  the  field  of  health  and  safety,  and 
a  program  aimed  at  reducing  the  adverse  en- 
'.  ironmental  impact  caused  by  the  consump- 
tion of  coal 

"Pact  6  Because  OCR  functions  by  contact 
research,  the  lack  of  funds  has  driven  away 


from  OCR  many  research  organizations  which 
could,  if  funding  were  available,  lend  their 
talents  to  further  the  attainment  of  the 
mandate  given   to  OCR  by  Congress." 

Brennan  then  spells  out  the  role  of  coal  In 
relation  to  other  sources  of  energy  and  con- 
cludes his  thesis  in  these  words: 

"In  any  event,  there  has  developed  a  tech- 
nology crisis  in  the  coal  Industry,  a  crisis 
which  threatens  to  undercut  the  economic 
position  of  coal  and  the  ability  of  the  Indus- 
try to  meet  the  needs  of  American  people 
In  the  years  ahead  We  suggest  that  an  early 
resolution  of  this  crisis  is  In  the  Interest  of 
not  only  the  coal  industry,  but  all  of  the 
American  people.  We  also  suggest  that  the 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  coal  research  will  return  to  that 
Treasury  many  times  the  investment  and 
that  the  real  winners  will  be  the  American 
people,  who  m  the  final  analysis  pay  all  of 
the  bills, 

"So  It  Is.  that  this  is  in  many  ways  a  year 
of  decision  for  coiil,  Ctrtainly.  all  those  with 
an  interest  in  coal  must  strive  to  secure  for 
OCR  a  level  of  lundlng  consistent  with  the 
congressional  mandate  to  that  Office  and  also 
consistent  with  potential  inherent  In  the 
vast  coal  reserves  that  underlie  our  great 
nation."  Brennan  said. 

Rex  Lauck.  assistant  Journal  editor,  "wrote: 

"On  this  page  Is  an  article  by  the  UMWA's 
Director  of  Research  and  Marketing.  Joseph 
P  Brennan.  about  the  crisis  in  coal  research. 
We  urge  our  "instant  experts'  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle. Research  money  for  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  is  badly  needed," 

The  Journals  editorial  page  announces 
publication  of  a  pocket-sized  pamphlet  on 
"Black  Lung— the  facts  on  the  crippling  dust 
disease — coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis — and 
what  can  be  done  about  It,"  Copies  of  the  22- 
pape  booklet,  which  were  distributed  to  con- 
gressional offices,  are  available  by  writing  to 
the  Journals  editor. 

(From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  Mar.  13,  1969] 
Congressman  Wants  Apology  F^om  Botle, 
UMW  Chief 
(By  Ray  Martin) 

Washington. — Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W,  Va,. 
has  demanded  an  Immediate  apology  from 
W,  A.  ( Tony  i  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  an  erroneous 
quotation  api>earlng  in  the  March  1  Issue  of 
UMW  Journal.  The  Huntington  Democrat 
also  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views  on  health  and  safety  legislation  in  a 
future  Issue  of  the  Journal  as  well  as  having 
the  Journal  reprint  an  April.  1959,  magazine 
article  from  which  the  quotation  was  re- 
portedly taken. 

He  also  called  for  a  moratorltun  on  per- 
sonal attacks. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Hechler  said: 

"Someone  has  been  caught  redhanded.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal  Issue  of  March 
1,  1969,  contains  an  article  which  purport- 
edly quotes  statements  that  I  allegedly 
made.  These  alleged  quotations  are  a  com- 
pletely   false   and    total    fabrication. 

"The  L'MW  Journal  states  that  It  obtained 
the  quotations  from  a  'friend  with  a  long 
memory  and  a  good  filing  system.'  I  believe 
that  this  "friend'  ought  to  have  the  guts  to 
step  forward  and  Identify  himself. 

"If  It  is  true  that  he  works  on  Capitol 
Hill.  1  pity  the  office  In  which  he  works  be- 
cause that  kind  of  memory  and  that  kind  of 
filing  system  would  produce  complete  chaos 
within  a  congressional  office.  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  Identify 
himself. 

"The  UMW  Journal  article  purports  to 
quote  from  the  April.  1959.  Issue  of  Pageant 
magazine  which  Included  a  story  on  'How 
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to  Get  Elected  to  Congress,'  The  Pageant 
magazine  article  does  contain  some  quotes 
from  me  which  are  my  "10  rules  for  cam- 
paigns,' Including  such  Items  as:  Pay  atten- 
tion to  the  average  person,  be  true  to  your 
own  personality,  be  constructive  and  cam- 
paign cleanly,  turn  every  attack  on  you  into 
an  asset — couple  an  immediate  answer  with 
your  own  constructive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

"The  UMW  Journal  states  without  quali- 
fication that  what  I  said  in  April  1959.  »vas: 
first  you  pop  off  to  get  attention  regardless 
of  the  merit  of  your  ideas.  Then  you  pose  as 
the  champion  of  the  average  man  against  the 
Interests.  The  truth  of  your  statement  or  the 
merit  of  your  argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  response  or  your  conduct." 

The  West  Virginia  congressman,  who  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for 
better  mine  safety  and  health  legislation, 
told  his  House  colleagues; 

"In  Its  desperate  efforts  to  discredit  nie 
because  of  my  fight  for  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation,  the  UMW  Journal  has 
falsely  fabricated  Ideas  which  I  have  never 
expressed,  never  entertained  or  ever  dreamed 
of.  The  enormity  of  this  deliberate  attempt 
to  defame  my  character  is  clearly  apparent 
from  the  following  text  of  the  telegram  which 
I  have  sent  to  W.  A.  Boyle" 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Hechler 
Introduced  the  copy  of  the  UMW  Journal 
article  written  by  Rex  Lauck.  :issiEUini 
Journal  editor;  the  1959  Pageant  article 
written  by  Howard  Cohn.  along  with  state- 
ments made  in  the  Congress  by  Sens. 
John  F,  Kennedy,  Hubert  H,  Humphrey  and 
Estes  Kefauver,  The  various  documents  were 
ordered  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  text  of  Hechler's  telegram  to  Boyle 
was  as  follows: 

"Page  13  of  the  March  1.  1969.  issue  of  the 
UMW  Journal  contains  a  false  and  malicious 
article  signed  by  Rex  Lauck  and  entitled 
"Ken  Hechlers  Credo  is  Revealed.'  This  arti- 
cle purports  to  quote  what  are  alleged  to  be 
Hechler's  own  Ideas'  as  allegedly  expressed 
In  the  April.  1959.  Issue  of  Pageant  maga- 
zine. The  UMW  Journal  article  concludes: 
"That  explains  much  about  how  this  man 
Hechler  operates    Shades  of  Joe  McCarthy!' 

"I  trust  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  article  in  the  UMW  Journal  is 
worded  In  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  designed 
to  defame  my  character  Thousands  of  read- 
ers of  the  Journal.  Including  a  large  number 
In  my  Congressional  District,  are  being  fed 
these  deliberately  falsified  statements  which 
bear  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  anything 
I  said  in  the  Pageant  article,  or  anything  I 
have  either  said  or  thought  before  or  since 
the  appearance  of  this  article. 

"Even  If  you  should  remove  the  direct  quo- 
tation remarks  and  present  this  material  as  a 
paraphrase  Instead  of  an  allegedly  direct 
quote,  the  entire  article  In  the  Journal  is 
false,  malicious  and  designed  to  defame  my 
character. 

"I  trust  you  do  not  condone  the  printing 
of  such  malicious  misinformation  by  a  man 
listed  on  the  masthead  of  the  Journal  as  as- 
sistant editor.' 

"I  demand  an  immediate  apology  for  this 
false  quotation,  attribution  and  characteriza- 
tion In  the  article,  and  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  health  and  safety  legis- 
lation in  a  future  Issue  of  the  Journal  .is 
well  as  a  reprint  of  the  April.  1959,  Pageant 
article. 

"The  cause  of  health  and  safety  legislation 
Is  far  bigger  than  any  personal  differences 
which  may  have  arisen  between  us.  We  can- 
not afford  to  continue  to  divide  the  forces 
supporting  effective  action  to  clean  up  the 
coal  mines,  protect  the  safety  of  thousands 
of  coal  miners  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
black  lung. 

"We  must  seek  out  and  welcome  new  re- 
cruits In  this  fight  Instead  of  condemning 
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those  who  may  not  have  carried  the  battle 
as  long  as  others. 

"Only  through  the  aroused  conscience  of 
millions  of  Americans  can  elfective  legisla- 
tion and  a  sound  adnilnistrat:on  be  obtained. 
Over  40.000  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia 
alone  are  determined  to  obtain  the  protection 
they  have  f;illed  to  enjoy,  and  without  which 
they  will  continue  to  suffer  the  risk  ci  heme 
burned,  buried,  crushed  or  passed. 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  these  personal  attacks  and  issue  a  i  :iii 
for  111!  forces  to  join  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  win  "vhe  fight  still  ahead  of  us." 


I  Prom  the  .Morftantown  iW   Va  )  Dominion- 
News.  Mar.   14.   19691 
Dr     Zinn    Outlines    Function    of    Center 
I  By    Ray    Martin ) 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Zinn.  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Officer  named  as  director  of  t!ie  Ap- 
palachian Center  for  Environmental  Health, 
vlsuallzel  the  new  center  here  as  ""playing  a 
vita;  role  m  the  iuture  ijealtli  and  euviroii- 
niental  happiness  of  all  the  people  of  .\p- 
pahtciiia  '" 

.■\ppo;nted  ;o  tne  post  by  the  Environ- 
mental Control  -Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  .ind  Wel- 
;are.  Dr  Zinn  was  In  Mor^.intown  to  <on- 
.=  ult  wnth  Dr  James  G.  Harlow.  West  Vir- 
Kima  University  president,  and  Dr.  Chiirlea 
E.  Andrews.  W\'U  provost  lor  i.ealih  sciences. 

The  46-year-old  native  of  Cairo,  Ritchie 
County,  expects  to  take  up  residence  liere 
sometime  m  .■\pnl  und  just  prior  to  the  time 
when  ground  is  scheduled  to  be  broken  :or 
the  new  federal  facility  which  will  adjoin  the 
WVU  Metrical  Center, 

A  1948  graduate  oi  WVU,  Dr,  Zinn  received 
his  DVM  degree  sumnia  cum  l.iude  irom  Oido 
State  University  in  1957 

Dr  Zinn  joined  the  US,  Public  Health 
Service  in  1959.  That  career  with  'he  PHS 
iiiclude.s  two  years  service  as  epidemic  in- 
telligence officer  at  the  National  Communi- 
cable Diseiises  Center.  Atlanta.  Ga 

In  1961  he  was  .tsslgned  to  the  National 
Heart  Institute  at  Bethesda,  Md, 

For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Division  of  Research  .Services  t  tne 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dunne  the  last 
two  years  he  ha=  ueen  chief  of  L.borat'iry  a:d.s 
branch  at  NIH, 

In  this  cipacity.  Dr  Zinn  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  central  support  of  all  intra- 
mural research  programs  at  NIH.  He  i^as 
previously  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
research  f.icilities  i.per.iting  on  :•.  national 
basis. 

Dr,  Zinn  will  not  be  in  control  of  the 
scientific  .spec:  ot  the  :ie"*"  centers  pro- 
grams. Eacn  phase  of  xhe  programs  mission, 
he  said,  will  liave  US  own  scientific  chief. 

His  prime  mission  at  the  moment  is  to 
get  the  center  operational  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Construction  Is  due  to  start 
within  a  few  weeks  and  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion la  1971. 

The  center  will  be  concerned  "with  Identi- 
fication and  resolution  of  human  problems 
resulting  from  the  interplay  ^'tween  num 
and  the  vario'jT  f-rctr  ^f  .'Appalachian  en- 
vironment. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
health  related  studies  In  human  ecology,  Dr. 
Zinn  Bald. 

The  center  will.  In  coojieratlon  'ftTth  uni- 
versities, state  and  local  agencies,  carry  out 
research  in  epidemiological  Investigations  and 
ecological  studies  to  provide  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  immediate  and  direct  e:Tect  cf 
envlronmenal  conditions  of  health.  .Also  of 
concern  to  the  center  'v^ill  be  ihe  Indirect 
and  long-range  effects  of  environmental  con- 
ditions on  health. 

The  new  federal  facility  will  direct  serv- 
ices :i;jd  provide  technical  ;.;siEt;.nce.  in- 
cluding training,  to  the  people  of  the  region 
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relative  to  effective  mefttia  ■>?  controlling  en- 
vironmental factors  in  Appalachu. 

Current  programs  scheduled  :or  the  new 
center  include  studiea  uf  work-reUited  res- 
piratory diseases  of  coal  miners,  improved 
water  ^upp!le8.  ^olld  waste  disposal,  commu- 
nity and  recreational  area  sanitation,  hous- 
ing? hygiene  and  Injury  control 

Dr.  Zinn  looks  forward  to  the  challenge 
which   the  new   center  will   provide 

The  native  West  Virginian  has  :in  In- 
tense desire  '.o  n^ake  a  contribution  to  the 
future  he.iitii  of  West  Virkjinlans  as  well 
as  nil  the  people  who  live  In  Appalachla. 

.\s  he  puts  It,  It  U  not  Juit  enough  to 
iK.iKH  .^ure  tti.it  ci  inaii  has  a  liealthy,  clean 
environment  In  which  to  work  eight  houra 
a  day.  If  ne  goes  home  to  a  place  which  Is 
Just  the  direct  opposite  of  the  work  en- 
vironment. It  neirates  the  (irotrres.s  .niade  la 
work  conditions  because  he  spends  16  hours 
a  day  In  the  lesser  environment 

'Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  men 
living  longer.  "  Dr  Zlnn  said  But  what  good 
Is  this  longer  ::fe  If  man  cant  be  healthy 
and  happy.'"  he  asked. 

The  Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases  (ALFORD)  which 
is  now  located  in  space  provided  by  WVU 
wUl  b«  but  one  of  the  center's  units.  It  will 
expand  Its  research  on  black  lung  .uid  other 
respiratory  ailments.  Dr.  Zlnn  said. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Mann 
of  Renlck  and  the  couple  have  an  eight- 
year-old  son. 

The  center  will  be  built  on  land  adjicent 
to  WVTJ's  Medical  Center  and  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  federal  government  for 
this  purpose. 

When  fully  operational.  It  will  have  a  staff 
of  200  research  and  administrative  health 
personnel, 

IFrom  the  Morgantown   (W.  Va.\   Dominion 

News,  Mar.  16.  1969] 

Lecislatt-re  Ignores  Mixe  Bills:  33 

Proposals   iNTRODtrcED 

I  By  Ray  Martin) 

Thirty-one  bills  and  two  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  mining,  mine  safety  and  health  and 
operations  of  the  state  department  of  Mines 
were  introduced  In  the  1969  session  of  the 
59th  Legislature. 

Of  the  lot.  <lx  bills  ultimately  cleared  the 
hurdles  posed  by  the  State  Senate  and  House 
.:  Delegates  and  wound  up  on  Gov.  Arch  A. 
Moore  Jr  's  desk. 

Provisions  of  10  bills,  four  In  the  Senate 
and  5tx  in  the  House,  were  ised  In  one  form 
or  ajiother  to  provide  the  basis  for  House  BUI 
1040.  fashioned  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  so-called  "black  lung"  bill,  which 
has  been  signed  into  law  by  the  governor. 

Del  Robert  W  Dlnsmore.  D-Morgantown. 
.is  chairman  .>!'  House  conferees  on  the  bill, 
played  a  key  role  In  obtaining  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  m  the  final  hour  of 
the  regular  .session  of  the  legislature  a  week 
ago.  Sen.  William  D  Moreland.  D-Morgan- 
town.  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  House 
measure  in  the  State  Senate 

A  measure  introduced  by  Sen.  O  G.  Hed- 
rick.  D-Falrmont,  increasing  the  salary  scale 
of  the  supervising  oil  and  gas  Inspector  from 
a  range  of  55.000-38.000  to  87,000-Sl  1.000 
has  been  signed  by  the  governor.  The  bill  also 
Increased  the  pay  ot  the  regular  oil  and  gas 
Inspectors  from  a  range  of  $5,600-$7,400  to 
S6.0OO-$9,4OO 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Hedrlck  and 
Sen.  Walter  A.  Holden,  D-Clarksburg.  has 
been  vetoed  by  Governor  Moore  It  would 
have  made  the  provisions  of  the  state's  min- 
ing laws  applicable  to  surface  mines  and 
would  have  authorized  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  such  mines. 

The  Hedrick-Holden  proposal  Included 
this  provision:  "Any  surface  mining  sup>er- 
vlsor    and    surface    mining    inspectors    who 
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were  'in  permanent  tenure  June  30,  1967, 
shall  t>e  reinstated  under  such  tenure  with- 
out tjelng  required  to  t.ike  an  cxamLnation. 
Sen  J  I-Yank  Deem.  K-.St  Marys,  sponsored 
a  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  deputy 
director  for  oil  and  gas  It  was  sent  to  the 
governors  desk   for  signature. 

Senator  Hedrlck  Joined  Sen.  Lloyd  O.  Jack- 
son, D-Hamlln.  the  Senate  president  In 
sponsorship  of  another  measure  which  found 
Its  way  to  Governor  Moore's  desk 

This  measure  provided  for  increases  In  the 
salaries  of  mine  safety  Instructors,  mine  in- 
spectors, mine  rescue  team  members  and 
electrical  Inspectors 

The  Hedrlck-Jackson  bill  defined  "return 
air."  required  that  persona  examining  gassy 
mines  be  certified,  required  that  a  mine  fore- 
man in  a  gassy  mine  liave  had  previous  ex- 
perience In  a  gassy  mine,  changed  the  quali- 
fications for  a  tire  i>oss.  required  that  escape- 
ways  be  inspected  weeklv,  permltt<>d  men  and 
mine  cars  to  share  the  same  cage  lift  during 
the  development  of  a  new  mine,  and  re- 
quired the  tiling  of  mine  maps  showing  the 
status  of  the  mine  as  of  Jan.  I  and  July  1 
each  year 

The  sixth  bill  sent  to  the  governor  .spells 
out  regulations  for  oil  and  cas  drtlling 

The  Senate  let  a  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion die  which  would  have  directed  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Government  and  Finance  to 
make  a  study  into  the  need  and  desirability 
of  amending  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to 
health  and  safety  of  persons  emploved  in 
underground  coal  mines.  It  was  killed  in  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee 

Del  William  J.  Parker.  D-Falrmont.  In- 
troduced a  House  resolution  to  rreate  a  -spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  causes  of  the 
Mountaineer  Coal  Co.  dls;\ster  last  November 
and  to  determine  if  mining  laws  need 
strengthening.  It  was  killed  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Its  chairman.  Del. 
J  E.  Ned  Watson.  D-Falrmont.  said  that  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution,  v^'hich  was 
later  killed  in  the  Senate,  would  extend  be- 
yond adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  The 
simple  resolution,  he  said,  would  lose  Its  ef- 
fect With  adjournment 

A  bill  Which  would  require  trust  funds, 
such  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund,  to  submit  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  West  Virginia  courts  passed  the 
House.  It  died  in  the  .Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  had  been  introduced  by  Del.  War- 
ren McGraw.  D-PlnevlUe. 

Two  bills  which  would  have  eliminated  the 
Immunity  against  legal  action  which  em- 
ployers now  liave  in  workmen's  compensation 
cases  died  ;n  House  and  Senate  committees. 
Also  killed  in  committees  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  Legislature  were  two  bills  which 
would  Imve  Imposed  a  10-cent  per  ton  tax 
on  coal  to  pay  the  cost  of  benefits  to  persona 
contracting  occupational  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

Several  bills  giving  the  director  of  the  state 
Department  of  Mines  authority  to  promul- 
gate rules  affecting  safety  and  health  died 
In  committees 

Del.  Robert  Nelson.  D-Huntlngton,  Intro- 
duced a  bill  creating  a  Division  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  in  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  transferring  present  Department  of 
Mines  functions  to  it.  The  bill  was  killed  In 
committee, 

.■\lso  killed  in  commltteee  were  propyosals 
which  would  have  required  mine  foremen 
and  .=«ction  foremen  to  examine  all  working 
places  In  a  mine  at  least  once  during  each 
coal-producing  shift.  When  certain  danger- 
ous conditions  were  found  during  such  in- 
spections, the  foreman  would  have  to  re- 
move employes  from  the  area  and  the  work- 
ers would  lose  no  pay  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  work. 

The  bill  would  have  prohibited  the  em- 
ployer from  firing  the  foreman  for  carrying 
out  the  action  called  for  in  the  proposed  law. 
One  bill,  which  died  in  committee.  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  granting  the  Department  of  Mines  di- 
rector rule  m.iking  power,   would   have: 

Prohibited  the  transportation  of  employes 
on  conveyor  belts.  And  specUQed  that  no  con- 
veyor belts  be  in  excess  of  500  feet  and  that 
a  merles  of  belts  would  be  permitted  only  un- 
der s{H»ciflc  criteria. 

Required  methane  gas  readings  at  15- 
mlnute  Intervals  where  machinery  is  used  at 
the  face  of  a  mine. 

liequlred  reversible  fans  as  part  of  the 
ventilating  system. 

Established  specific  rock  dusting  criteria. 
Required  that  all  motors  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances   l:>e    totally   enclosed   and   explosion 
proof  and  display  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
permissibility  seal. 

Required  that  where  roof  bolting  near  the 
face  is  impractical,  timbers  or  light  hydraulic 
J;w:k9  would  have  to  be  Installed  to  protect 
the  miners. 

Required  that  no  mining  machine  be  ap- 
proved in  the  future  which  doesn't  provide 
■  tn  riutiamatic  canopy  of  armor  ['late  to  pro- 
tect the  machine  and  the  workers  who  use  it. 
Required  that  automatic  recording  barom- 
li-ters  be  installed  in  the  offices  of  the  mine 
superintendent,  ventilation  engineer,  and 
mine  manager  and  that  all  mine  officials 
be  notified  when  barometric  pressure  falls 
two-tenths  inch  in  a  two-hour  period  and 
If  the  pressure  drops  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
111  a  Three-hour  period  :iU  underground  em- 
ployes are  to  i)e  evacuated. 

Required  that  respirable  dust  in  each 
mine  not  exceed  three  milllgTams  per  cubic 
meter  of  .Ur. 

Required  that  no  transportation  moving 
In  excess  of  three  miles  an  hour  be  used 
unless  approved  by  the  Department  of  Mines 
director  in  writing. 

Required  that  an  adequate  cache  (t  canned 
foods  and  water  be  provided  lor  emergencv 
use  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  mine 
telephone 

Required  escape  holes  of  at  least  30  inches 
In  diameter  be  drilled  at  the  rate  of  lo  per 
square  mile  or  one  for  each  64  acres  of  the 
mine  and  appropriately  recorded  on  a  map 
filed   with   the  Department  of  Mines. 

Required  that  each  mine  operator  provide 
.It  least  two  complete  .^ets  of  oxygen  equip- 
ment and  assure  the  presence  of  two  f)ersons 
trained  to  use  such  equipment  with  each 
operating  section  of  each  shift. 

EsUibllshed  a  method  lor  bleeding  off 
methane  gas. 

Required  that  the  existing  communica- 
tion system  of  each  mine  be  augmented  bv 
drilling  communication  holes  Into  short 
openings  off  from  the  main  arteries  of  the 
mine  that  there  be  at  least  25  such  com- 
munication holes  Within  each  square  mile 
of  the  mine:  that  'wo  spare  spools  of  two- 
wire  lines  each  shall  be  stored  in  a  protected 
place  near  each  communication  hole  and 
that  all  such  communication  holes  be  con- 
nected with  the  outside  central  at  least 
quarterly  for  testing  by  actual  use. 

A  separate  bill  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  telephone  or  other  communications 
system  in  the  mines  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  hearings  held  by  our  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 


in  March  and  May  of  1968,  nationwide 
attention  has  been  directed  toward  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  credit  bu- 
reaus and  credit  reporting  organizations. 
Influencing  as  they  do  the  life  of  every 
American,  such  business  intelligence 
firms  are  a  vital  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  as  well  as  essential  contribu- 
tors to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
economy.  It  was  their  pervasive  impact 
on  our  people  which  was  the  basic  reason 
why  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  I 
determined  to  bring  congressional  inves- 
tigative tools  to  bear  on  these  organiza- 
tions which  had  received  little,  if  any, 
public  scrutiny. 

Since  our  liearings,  the  credit  bureau 
industry  itself  prepared  their  "Credit 
Bureau  Guidelines  to  Protect  Consumer 
Privacy."  I  was  pleased  to  announce  this 
important  step  of  self -policing  and  self- 
regulation  on  January  13,  1969.  While 
there  may  be  some  questions  about  the 
content  of  the  guidelines  and  some  legit- 
imate concern  about  how  efifective  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  will  be 
in  enforcing  compliance  within  the 
credit  bureau  industry,  I  feel  that  they 
represented  a  promising  first  step.  As  is 
widely  known,  the  wheels  of  legislative 
machinery  grind  slowly;  the  guidelines 
provide  the  consumer  with  some  protec- 
tion now. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  our  credit  industry  In- 
vestigations has  been  to  generate  in- 
creased public  concern  and  knowledge. 
This  has  not  only  taken  the  form  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles;  busi- 
ness intelligence  firms  and  the  social  and 
constitutional  questions  they  pose  are 
the  topic  of  academic  interest  as  well. 
Today,  for  example,  I  received  a  first- 
rate  treatment  of  the  legal  issues  in- 
volved in  the  actions  of  credit  bureaus 
and  credit  reporting  firms.  Volume  57, 
No,  3  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Jour- 
nal contains  an  extensive  student  note 
entitled  "Credit  Investigations  and  the 
Right  to  Privacy:  Quest  for  a  Remedy." 
This  discussion  of  the  question  of  pri- 
vacy in  the  context  of  the  activities  of 
commercial  firms  was  chosen  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Georgetown  Law 
Journal  as  the  outstanding  student  work 
of  the  year. 

And  outstanding  it  is.  It  is  an  excellent 
overview  of  the  legal  issues  involved  and 
provides  a  valuable  source  of  research  for 
those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  members 
of  State  legislatures  around  the  country, 
and  Americans  whose  lives  can  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  errors  in  or  misuses  of 
credit  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  I  was 
able  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  important  work.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  enter  the  covering  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Jour- 
nal and  the  splendid  student  note  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Georgetown  Law  Jouknal, 
Georgetown  University  Law 
Center. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  27, 1989. 
Hon.  CoRNELnrs  E.  Gaixaoher, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  George- 
town Law  Journal  in  which  the  article  on 
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Credit  Investigations  and  the  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy was  published.  I  personally  consider  it 
an  important  contribution  to  both  the  Jour- 
nal and  to  an  understanding  of  this  very 
real  social  and  legal  problem,  .'^s  a  note  of 
Interest,  the  executive  board  of  the  Law 
Journal  recently  attested  to  its  quality  by 
voting  it  the  outstanding  student  work  of  the 
year. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppwrtunlty 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  your 
valuable  cooperation  and  Eissistance  In  the 
preparation  of  the  article.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have 
produced  a  work  of  such  quality  without 
your  help. 

Again,  I  express  my  thanks  for  the  Interest 
you  have  shown  In  the  Journal. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  J.  Stevens  III. 
Editor  in  Chief,  Volmnc  58. 


Notes — Credit  Investigations  and  the  Right 
TO  Privacy:  Quest  for  a  Remedy 
The  United  States,  according  to  a  current 
aphorism,  has  a  credit-based  economy,'  and 
social  commentators  are  predicting  that  the 
cash  transaction  will  soon  Join  the  bald  eagle 
as  a  vanishing  American  breed.-  The  phe- 
nomenal increase  In  both  consumer  install- 
ment credit'  and  the  element  of  risk  which 
accompanies  the  grant  of  a  loan  or  the  issu- 
ance of  a  credit  card  has  fostered  the  growth 
of  organizations  which  collect  information 
on  credit  applicants.  These  credit  bureaus 
and  credit  reporting  agencies  compile  data 
on  an  Individual's  *  financial  standing,  his 
personal  life,  or  both.  They  have  files  on  over 
100  million  Individuals  and  wTlte  an  addi- 
tional 100  million  credit  reports  each  year.' 
The  pervasive  reach  of  the  credit  Investiga- 
tion business  provoked  one  critic  to  make 
this  observation:  "If  your  ntime  is  not  in  the 
records  of  at  least  one  credit  bureau,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  you  don't  rate.  What  It 
does  mean  is  that  you  are  either  under  twen- 
ty-one or  dead."  •  Despite  the  potential,  and 
present,  threats  to  privacy '  Inherent  in  the 
credit  bureau  industry.  It  is  as  yet  virtually 
unregulated '  and  has  managed  to  retain  an 
almost  complete  anonymity.  This  Note  wUl 
examine  the  procedures  used  by  the  credit 
industry  to  gather  information,  analyze  their 
legal  shortcomings,  evaluate  possible  judicial 
remedies,  and  suggest  workable  legislative 
controls. 

THE    SETTING 

The  subscribers  to  credit  bureau  services 
Include  not  only  credit  grantors  such  as  oil 
companies  and  department  stores,  but  also 
Insurance  companies  and  landlords."  A  par- 
ticular subscriber,  before  deciding  whether 
to  extend  credit,  wTlte  an  Insurance  policy,  or 
lease  an  apartment,  will  request  a  report 
from  the  bureau.  A  typical  credit  report  con- 
tains the  applicant's  name,  address,  marital 
status,  bank  references,  and  a  notation  of 
his  blU-paylng  habits."  It  may  also  contain 
Information  about  his  employment  history, 
present  salary,  approximate  bank  balance,  a 
record  of  loans,  mortgages.  Installment  pur- 
chases, and  charge  accounts,  as  well  as  legal 
Involvements  Including  arrests,  law  suits,  di- 
vorces, and  bankruptcies."  Some  reports,  es- 
pecially those  on  Insurance  applicants,  may 
comment  on  the  Individual's  character,  his 
reputation  In  the  community,  and  even  his 
drinking  habits." 

The  information  contained  In  a  report  is 
drawn  from  many  sources;  much  of  It  may 
already  be  in  the  bureau's  files."  Many  bu- 
reaus systematically  collect  data  on  arrests, 
lawsuits,  and  divorce  petitions  from  news- 
pap)ers  and  court  records."  Other  public  rec- 
ords may  also  be  checked  and  an  Independ- 
ent Investigation  conducted.  The  latter  might 
Include  contacting  the  applicant's  bank,  his 
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employer,  and  perhaps  his  neighbors."  In- 
formation irom  all  these  sources  Is  coordi- 
nated by  the  bureau  and  reported  to  the  sub- 
scriber lor  a  lee  which  ranges  from  as  little 
as  $.22  to  $25  or  more  depending  on  the  type 
and  quantity  of  information  required  ' 

The  information  gathering  and  reporting 
process  raises  two  problems.  The  first  is  one 
of  accuracy.  Reports  may  contain  trrors  of 
identiflcation,''  and  the  information  may  be 
incomplete,  misleading,'"  or  .'-imply  false. 
While  arrests,  law^suits,  and  convictions  are 
collected  Evstematically."  settlements  and 
dismissed  charges  are  often  unreported;  •"' 
and.  If  a  claim  is  disputed.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  credit  bureau  will  remove  the  no  pay" 
evaluation  or  allow  the  subject  to  present  lils 
side  of  the  story.-"-  Furthermore,  the  informa- 
tional sources  may  be  bi.ased.''-  This  problem 
is  most  acute  in  insurance  investigations  by 
tirms  which  rely  on  hearsay  statements  l.'-om 
neighbors  and  other  associates  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  much  of  the  information  In  their 
reports. =-  Damaging  inaccuracies  caused  by 
these  shortcomings,  as  well  as  accurate  in- 
formation which  no  longer  has  any  relevance, 
may  remain  in  a  person's  file  indehnitely." 

The  problem  of  inaccuracies  i.^  c  jmpounded 
because  the  person  who  is  relused  credit  or 
insurance  is  usually  not  given  a  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  lils  application  or  even  told 
that  he  was  investigated.-  Most  contracts  be- 
tween credit  bureaus  .-.nd  their  fubscribers 
state  that  all  information  shall  be  held  In 
confidence  and  that  tlie  identity  oi  the  re- 
porting agency  shall  not  be  revealed  to  the 
subject  of  the  report^-  If  a  credit  applicant 
is  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  the  existence 
of  a  report  on  him  and  the  name  of  the  re- 
porting agency,  the  bureau  may  apprise  him, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  the  cause  of  his  failure 
to  obtain  credit.  In  most  instances,  however, 
he  V.T11  not  be  allowed  to  examine  the  record 
and  check  Its  acciuacy." 

The  second  major  problem  in  credit  bureau 
investieations  Is  the  invasion  ot  privacy. 
While  the  subjects  of  these  reports  have  little 
or  no  access  to  them,  the  information  can 
apparentlv  be  obtained  quite  e^islly  by 
others.--  Most  credit  bureaus  do  require  a 
legitimate  business  reason  before  making  a 
report:  ■'  however,  t.hey  seem  to  be  singularly 
lax  in  investigating  their  prospective  cus- 
tomers.*" Employees  of  the  credit  bureau  ■■" 
or  of  Its  subscribers  are  another  Fource  of 
information  leakage.  Althoutrh  the  subscriber 
contracts  to  keep  it,s  Information  confidential, 
strict  control  is  almost  Lmposslble."-  More- 
over, access  to  credit  bure:iu  liles  is  not  re- 
stricted to  tlie  agency's  employees.  Local 
police  ."^md  federal  inve-^tlBators  :-.re  usuallv 
permitted  to  examine  xhc  records  -  r  nd  some 
federal  agencies,  acting  in  t.heir  capacity  as 
credit  t'rantors.  deal  directly  with  credit 
bureaus.-" 

In  addition  to  The  ci.incers  c-f  undue  !:iub- 
lication.  the  type  of  information  that  is  ob- 
•.xined  may  i'self  constitute  a  threat  to  pri- 
•.  acy  Althoueh  reports  are  uEu.uly  restricted 
:o  Items  sucn  liS  credit  stranding  and  public 
record  information,  they  may  lilso  cc-mment 
on  an  :ipplicant's  morals,  ^exual  behavior, 
emotional  stability,  mental  health,  cr  cirmk- 
-.ns  liabits.-^"  This  information  is  obviously 
highly  volatile  and  extremely  r,n  hearsay,  it 
can  easily  be  incorrect  tr  misleadms.  .Such 
data  extends  far  beyond  the  public  record 
stage  and  should  place  a  heavy  burden  of 
trust  and  responsibility  on  credit  investi- 
gators. 

JinjICL^L   REMEDIES 

Accuracy 

Despite  the  scope  and  nature  of  credit 
investigations  and  the  serious  inaccuracies 
or  misinformation  they  may  produce,  the 
individual  who  is  the  subject  ot  a  credit  re- 
port is  all  but  unprotected  in  most  juri5- 
dictlons.  Most  cf  the  .-sctions  against  credit 
bureaus  are  liberal  suits;  *  they  are  seldom 
successful,    however,    because    the    majority 
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view  13  that  a  report  by  a  credit  bureau  to 
a  particular  subscriber  whose  legitimate  busi- 
ness interests  are  involved  or  appear  to  be 
involved  Is  conditionally  privileged "  Thus 
In  the  atwence  of  malice,  the  subje<-t  ^if  the 
report  hsis  no  cause  of  action  a«alnst  the 
credit  bureau,  regardless  jf  the  falsity  of  the 
report  "  The  basis  for  the  privilege  is  that 
the  credit  bureau  is  perf.irmina:  a  necessary 
and  useful  business  which  benefits  those  who 
have  a  leBrltlmale  Interest   in   the  report  " 

The  privilege  Is  only  condUlontU.  however, 
and  may  be  lost  In  several  ways  The  bureau 
loses  the  privilege  If  It  releases  the  report  to 
the  general  public  or  to  disinterested  as  well 
as  interested  subscribers."'  The  rationale  for 
this  exception  Is  that  the  publication  of  de- 
famatory material  by  a  business  for  profit 
can  be  upheld  solely  on  the  i<round  of  public 
convenience  Individual  rights  -ihould  not  be 
made  subservient  to  business  exigencies  more 
than  Is  necessary  to  satisfy  reasonable  pub- 
lic interests  These  public  Interests  nre  ■  ide- 
quately  served  by  extending  the  Immunity  of 
privileged  communications  only  so  far  as  to 
embrace  communications  to  subscribers  who 
have  special  interest  in  the  information  "  " 
The  definition  of  an  'Interested  subscriber" 
Is  vagtie,  however,  and  a  superficial  Inquiry 
into  the  subscriber's  motives  will  apparently 
Insulate  the  credit  bureau  from  liability-' 

The  qualified  privilege  Is  also  vitiated  If 
the  statement  is  made  with  malice  Most 
courts  Interpret  this  ivs  express  ur  ictual  mal- 
ice and  thus  require  a  showing  of  bad  faith, 
HI  will  or  other  Improper  motive."  The  bur- 
den U  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  both  the  r:il- 
slty  of  the  statement  and  that  It  was  made 
with  express  malice."  A  few  courts  hold  that 
the  privilege  Is  lost  if  a  report  is  made  with 
a  wtuiton  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  another''  Another  minority  Mew  is  that 
the  privilege  Is  ribused  If  the  credit  bureau 
m.^kes  a  statement  which  it  asserts  to  be  true 
when  It  lacks  probable  cause  or  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment." A  similar  due  care  requirement  h.is 
been  laid  down  in  several  other  coses  '  but 
the  majority  of  courts  reject  it  "  ind  hold 
that  negllgen-e  will  not  destrov  the  priv- 
ilege •* 

FTie  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
the  -ase  law  3  that  the  consumer  is  t;lven 
almost  n.j  protection  while  the  credit  bureau 
h^s  .m  all  but  iibsolute  immunity  M.allce 
rarely  exists,  ind  when  it  does,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  A  court  seeking  to  give  the  subject 
of  \  report  a  more  -ubstantlxl  remedy  could 
profit  trom  ^  -stvidv  of  oases  which  have  de- 
nied the  privilege  where  there  were  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  "r  probable  cause  for  a  credit 
b-areau  to  believe  the  truth  of  a  statement 
in  a  report,-  where  the  credit  bureau  had 
not  used  due  care  In  the  collection  of  Infor- 
mation. '  or  where  the  report  had  been  sub- 
stanti.illy  different  from  the  information 
gathered  '^  Courts  could  also  hold  to  a  stricter 
definition  of  "Interested  subscriber"  and  deny 
the  privilege  If  the  credit  bureau  releases  a 
repijrt  to  a  person  who  It  knows  ha.s  lio  proper 
interest  '^  or  if  It  falls  to  make  an  adeq'iate 
mvestlftatlon  to  confirm  the  Interest 

Perhaps  both  the  public  interest  and  that 
of  the  subjects  of  the  reports  would  best  be 
protec'ed  by  a  denial  of  the  qualified  priv- 
ilege .iltogether.  The  reastnlns;  of  two  early 
cases  which  denied  the  privilege  completely 
seems  more  valid  today  than  the  rationale 
of  the  most  recent  cases  which  have  affirmed 
It  In  Pact/lc  Packing  Co.  v.  Bradstreet  Co..'^ 
the  court  held  that  the  only  just  and  safe 
rule  was  one  that  would  place  a  penalty  on 
falsehtxDd.  The  court  believed  that  ■  the  com- 
pany that  goes  into  the  business  of  selling 
reports  ab<3ut  'Others  should  assume  -he 
responsibility  for  Its  acts,  and  must  be  sure 
that  :t  Is  peddling  the  truth  •»  The  reason- 
ing behind  the  denial  of  the  qualified  prlv- 
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liege  In  Oreat  Britain,  first  expressed  In 
Maclntoih  i  Dun."  Is  even  more  compel- 
ling: "Then  comes  the  real  question-  Is  It 
in  the  Interest  of  the  community.  Is  It  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  that  the  protection  which 
the  law  throws  around  communications 
made  in  legitimate  self-defense,  or  from  a 
bona  fide  sense  of  duty,  should  be  extended 
to  communications  made  from  motives  of 
self-interest  by  persons  who  trade  for  profit 
in  the  characters  of  other  people''"^' 

There  la  little  modern  precedent  for  hold- 
ing credit  bureaus  liable  for  negligent  mis- 
statements *■  The  few  courts  that  do  allow 
an  action  f.  r  the  negligent  misuse  of  lan- 
guage also  require  privity  of  contract."  al- 
though a  few  have  Implied  that  liability  may 
be  found  when  there  Is  a  relationship  that 
creates  a  duty  to  inform  correctly.  This  re- 
lationship usually  exists  when  there  Is  re- 
liance by  the  plaintiff  and  a  foreseeablllty 
>f  harm  If  she  information  is  false*  The 
plaintiff  In  a  recent  case*'  attempted  to  hold 
a  credit  reporting  agency  liable  for  a  false 
report  that  she  and  her  son  were  business 
partners  While  recognizing  the  general  rule 
that  there  is  no  liability  for  negligent  mis- 
statements, the  court  held  that  the  defend- 
ant had  some  duty  of  care  to  the  plaintiff 
since  It  knew  that  reports  would  be  acted 
upon  by  its  subscribers.  This  seeming  de- 
parture from  earlier  precedent  was  negated, 
however  by  the  court's  conclusion  that  the 
company  still  retained  the  qualified  privilege 
defense  ^ 

Despite  contrary  decisional  authority,  pub- 
lic p)ollcy  would  be  better  served  If  credit  bu- 
reaus were  held  to  a  standard  of  negligence, 
or  even  strict  liability  Although  the  typical 
credit  contract  contains  a  disclaimer  of  ac- 
curacy." credit  reports  are  t^ken  at  their  face 
value  by  sutwcrlbers  and  the  risk  of  harm 
from  mistakes  and  misstatements  Is  obvious. 
.A  policy  decision  must  be  made  and.  as  the 
English  rule  explains.**  there  Is  a  greater 
social  value  in  denying  the  privilege." 

Since  denial  of  the  privilege  would  make 
credit  bureaus  strictly  liable  for  defamatory 
st.'jtements,  courts  might  be  reluctant  to  take 
this  approach  They  should  not  balk,  how- 
ever, at  finding  liability  for  negligent  mis- 
statements Because  proving  negligence  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  nibject  of  a  credit 
Investigation,  a  lalie  rir  misleading  report 
should  create  a  presumption  of  negligence 
which  could  be  rebutted  by  a  showing  that 
the  credit  bureau  had  used  some  care  In  the 
collection  and  transmitt.il  of  the  informa- 
tion For  example,  the  bureau  could  show 
that  It  had  clarified  heirsay  Information 
Jro.n  public  records  If  this  were  possible,  that 
It  had  made  a  foUowup  Investigation  Into 
the  results  of  lawsuits  and  arrests,  either 
from  public  records  or  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  that  It  had  transmitted  the  In- 
formation correctly  While  this  remedy  may 
seem  harsh.  It  would  afford  greater  protec- 
tion for  the  subjects  of  credit  reports  and 
ensure  more  accurate  Information  The  credit 
bureaus  would  not  be  able  to  complain  of 
my  resultant  Increases  In  their  expenses 
since  they  would  undoubtedly  pass  them  on 
to  the  credit  kirantors  In  the  form  of  an  In- 
creased fee  md  then  to  the  corvsumer  as  a 
higher  Interest  rate  or  service  charge  Thus. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  public  would  pay 
so  that  each  of  Its  members  might  be  pro- 
tectee! 

The  danger  of  inaccurate  data  could  be 
lessened  If  Inve.stlgatees  were  given  access  to 
their  files  to  correct  mli^takes  and  distortions 
before  the  information  Is  disseminated 
among  credit  grantors  and  Insurance  com- 
panies No  effective  method  Is  presently 
available  to  compel  such  acces.^.'"  and  credit 
Investigators  are  reluctant  to  grant  It  vol- 
untary" Adoption  by  the  Judiciary  of  Pro- 
fe.sior  .Man  Westln's  suggestion "  that  per- 
sonal liiformatlon  be  treated  as  a  property 
right,  with  all  Its  due  prtjcess  l.^;pllcatlona. 
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would  alleviate  this  problem  Due  process  re- 
quires that  protected  rights  cannot  be  In- 
fringed without  such  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard  as  Is  "appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  case."""  If  personal  Information  were 
to  be  considered  a  property  right  protected 
as  "fundamental"  '^  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  credit 
and  Insurance  Investigators  would  probably 
be  compelled  to  notify  the  Investlgatee  that 
an  Investigation  Is  about  to  be  commenced, 
allowing  him  to  state  hlj  objections  to  par- 
ticular types  of  Inquiries  about  to  be  under- 
taken, and  giving  him  a  chance  to  correct  or 
at  least  note  his  objections  to  particular 
Items  contained  In  the  final  report 

Treating  personal  Information  as  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  property  right  Is  not 
a  vvhoUv  novel  concept  C<.:)urts  have  tradi- 
tionally held  that  the  personal  Information  In 
bank  records  Is  to  be  treated  as  a  "property 
right"  of  the  depositor  and  Is  to  be  protected 
accordingly  '■  Moreover,  while  It  Is  true  that 
cases  arising  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  have  not  Involved 
the  "taking'"  of  "personal  Information,""-  It 
Is  also  true  that  courts  once  believed  that  the 
fourth  amendment  was  limited  to  searches 
and  seizures  of  physical  property  and  rebuked 
attempts  to  extend  Its  protection  to  non- 
physical  property — that  Is,  evidence  obtained 
by  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping."  In  Sil- 
lerrnan  v.  United  Staten."  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  became  aware  of  the  extreme 
Invasions  of  privacy  wrought  by  the  growing 
sophistication  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices  "  and  extended  the  protection  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  oral  statements."  This 
expansion  of  the  fourth  amendment  concept 
of  property  wus  a  reaction  to  technological 
advancements  unforeseen  by  the  drafters  of 
the  Constitution.  Similarly,  the  steady  growth 
of  computerized  credit  and  Insurance  In- 
vestigating bureaus  "  would  seem  to  Justify 
a  further  expansion  of  protected  "property" 
rights   • 

The  foregoing  constitutional  argument  for 
comp>elling  the  granting  of  access  to  credit 
files  rests  on  an  asstimptlon  that  the  requlre- 
mont.s  of  "state  action"  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment '*  could 
be  satisfied  To  constitute  state  action,  the 
involvement  of  the  state  need  neither  be 
direct  nor  exclusive  ■•  In  Eians  v.  Neicton," 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  the  difficulty  In 
distinguishing  .'^tate  action  and  private  ac- 
tion: "What  is  'private'  nctlon  and  what  Is 
'state'  action  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine Conduct  that  Is  formally  "private" 
may  become  so  entwined  with  governmental 
policies  or  so  Impregnated  with  a  govern- 
mental character  as  to  become  subject  to 
the  constitutional  limitations  placed  upon 
state  action."*  A  "'private"  organization 
which  is  regulated  or  otherwise  significantly 
involved  with  the  government  may  become 
so  "ent'Alned  with  governmental  policies"  or 
"so  impregnated  with  a  governmental  char- 
acter" .is  to  be  treated  as  a  state  for  the 
pur;x»es  of  the  fourteenth  amendment " 
.since  insurance  companies  are  heavily  regu- 
lated by  state  authorities.**  their  activities 
are  arguably  state  action.*  Furthermore,  an 
investigating  agency  is  generally  considered 
the  "agent""  of  its  client;  "*  thus,  an  insurance 
investigating  agency  could  likewise  be  held 
subject  to  the  fourteenth  ftmendment"s  due 
process  limitations.'""^  Whether  a  credit  In- 
vestigating agency  would  be  held  subject  to 
constitutional  limitations  under  this  theory 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  whether  the 
state  was  sufficiently  Involved  in  the  client's 
business 

Likewise,  it  may  be  argued  that  failure  to 
regulate  credit  or  Insurance  InvesUgatlng 
agencies  '-  amounts  to  state  Inaction  clothing 
these  agencies  with  a  measure  of  state  au- 
thority sufficient  to  satisfy  the  fourteenth 
anjendment  "•»  It  Is  also  suggested  that  a 
cor;xratc    credit   or   Insurance    Investigating 


agency  may  be  held  to  be  "acting  as  a 
state"  when  Its  acUvltles  become  so  ex- 
tensive and  BO  Intrusive  as  to  take  on  a 
quasi-governmental  character."'  Although 
none  of  these  theories  of  state  action  have 
ever  been  applied  to  the  precise  situation 
under  discussion,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  concept "  has  brought  such  a  result 
well  into  the  realm  of  poeelblUty." 
Prit'ocy 
The  right  to  privacy "  has  been  defined 
as  a  legal  concept  of  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
another  Individual  or  group  may  obtain  his 
Ideas,  yvrltlngs.  or  other  Indicia  of  his  per- 
sonality; obtain  or  reveal  Information  about 
him;  and  Intrude  Into  his  life  space." 
Inherent  In  this  definition  are  two  signifi- 
cant problems,  both  of  which  arise  in  a 
credit  Investigation  context.  One  is  the  re- 
lease of  Information  to  {>ersons  who  have 
no  legitimate  business  Interest  In  It;  the 
other  Is  the  collection  of  information  of  a 
highly  personal  nature.*  These  problems 
have  no  relation  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a  report,  but  are  Intimately  tied  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  right  to  privacy. 

While  a  remedy  for  the  first  problem,  the 
distribution  of  Information  to  persons  other 
than  credit  grantors,  might  seem  to  be  avail- 
able In  the  cases  which  have  allowed  a  cause 
of  action  for  the  publloatlon  of  private  facts 
about  the  plaintiff. "  this  line  of  attack  has 
two  drawbacks.  First,  publicity  Is  a  pre- 
requisite: publication  of  a  private  fact  to 
a  plaintiff's  employer  •^  or  to  a  small  group 
of  people  "  Is  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 
Second,  the  fact  must  be  private;  matters 
of  public  record,  such  as  birth  or  naarrlage 
dates,*  or  military  records,  ""  are  not  pro- 
tected. Furthermore,  as  in  all  privacy  actions, 
the  Invasion  must  be  offensive  to  ordinary 
sensibilities.'"^ 

These  limitations  on  an  action  for  the 
publication  of  private  facts  are  luireallstlc 
and  unnecessarily  harsh.  The  definition  of 
publicity  should  be  modified  to  Include  the 
release  of  Information  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons other  than  those,  such  as  credit 
grantors,  who  have  an  Immediate  and  legiti- 
mate Interest  In  It.  A  release  of  Information 
to  one  person  who  misuses  It  can  have  as 
damaging  an  effect  on  the  Investigatee's  rep- 
utation as  a  general  publication.""  The  re- 
quirement of  private  facte  should  be  con- 
strued narrowly  ""—information  should  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  record 
merely  because  It  Is  published  in  credit  bu- 
reau files  or  department  store  records.  In 
fact,  several  cases  have  held  that  publicizing 
another's  debts  can  lead  to  liability  on  the 
grounds  that  a  person's  debts  are  not  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  that  their 
publication  serves  only  to  expose  the  debtor 
to  ridicule  and  disgrace.'"* 

The  second  problem,  the  collection  of  par- 
ticularly sensitive  and  personal  Information 
such  as  that  pertaining  to  morals,  character, 
emotional  stability,  or  sexual  behavior.  Is  one 
which  the  courts  have  been  unwilling  "to 
remedy.  The  intrusive  nature  of  the  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  of  information  makes  any 
consideration  of  publicity  Irrelevant.  There 
are  cases  holding  that  an  intrusion  into  a 
plaintiff's  personal  life  is  an  Invasion  of 
privacy,  but  the  ln"truslon  must  be  an  ex- 
treme one.  The  courts  have  found  a  cause 
of  action  for  physically  intruding  Into  a 
person's  home,""  peering  through  his  "win- 
dows,"* or  harassing  a  debtor  to  collect  a 
debt.""  In  cases  InvoUing  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, the  courts  have  not  been  hesitant 
to  focus  on  the  probe  into  the  private  area 
of  an  Individual's  personality:  "»  in  at  least 
one  case  involving  a  credit  bureau,  however, 
an  action  on  this  ground  failed."" 

"Wlien  credit  bureaus  seek  highly  personal 
Information,  an  Investlgatee  might  ask  for  an 
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injunction  against  further  Intrusions  by  as- 
serting a  constitutional  right  to  privacy  based 
on  GrUnoold  v.  Connecticut.^^  In  Griswold, 
co-directors  of  a  birth  control  clinic  were 
convicted  as  accessories  under  a  Connecticut 
statute  "1  prohibiting  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  devices  to  prevent  concep- 
tion. While  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
allowed  the  defendants  to  assert  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  married  couples  "^  and  de- 
clared the  statute  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
infringement  on  the  right  to  privacy,  the  in- 
dividual Justices  differed  as  to  the  appro- 
priate rationale.  Justice  Douglas,  writing  for 
the  Court,  found  a  violation  of  the  penumbra 
of  privacy  emanating  from  the  first,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  amendments."^  Justice 
Goldberg,  Joined  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  Justice  Brennan,  rested  his  concurrence 
on  the  ninth  amendment.'"  Yet  another  view 
was  set  forth  by  Justices  Harlan  "^  and 
White,"'  who  found  that  the  right  to  marital 
privacy  Is  a  fundamental  right  protected 
by  the  due  process  vJ^ause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  Although  the  decision  was  wide- 
ly "Viewed  by  commentators  as  heralding  a 
renewed  Judicial  concern  for  the  protection 
of  privacy,"'  lower  courts  have  consistently 
refused  to  extend  Griswold  beyond  Its 
facts."*  This  disinclination  to  extend  the  pri- 
vacy doctrine  might  be  explained,  in  part, 
by  language  In  Griswold  implicitly  reqtUrlng 
a  court  to  balance  the  Interests  of  the  state 
against  intrusions  on  the  Individual's  right 
to  privacy,'"  thus  apparently  limiting  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  more  ex- 
treme invasions.'*  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  relaUvely  few  of  the  Investigations 
launched  by  credit  or  Insurance  Investigators 
will  Involve  such  extreme  invasions  of  prl- 
vacy,'^'  the  reasoning  of  Griswold  might  be 
useful  where  the  bounds  of  reasonable  In- 
vestigation are  overstepped.'-'^ 

Credit  bureaus  should  not  escape  liability 
for  an  invasion  of  privacy  "with  a  defense  of 
consent.  An  applicant  for  an  Insurar.ce  policy 
Is  usually  unaware  that  an  investigation  will 
be  made  and  thus  gives  no  crnsent.  Further- 
more, although  an  applicant  for  credit  gives 
an  implied  consent  to  check  his  references, 
he  does  not  consent  to  a  full-scale  Investi- 
gation nor  to  the  transmission  of  Informa- 
tion to  Individuals  unrelated  to  the  credit 
transaction."* 

LEGISLATIVZ    REMEDIES 

The  presently  available  Judicial  remedies 
fall  far  short  of  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  dangers  of  Inaccuracy  and 
invasion  of  privacy  Inherent  In  credit  inves- 
tigations. Moreover,  legislation  regulating 
credit  bureaus  Is,  "with  one  exception,'^'  al- 
most nonexistent.'^  A  substantial  number  of 
states  regulate  investigations  by  detective 
agencies,'*  but  most  of  the  statutes  specifi- 
cally exempt  agencies  investigating  appli- 
cants for  credit  or  Insurance.'-'  Even  If  these 
exemptions  did  not  exist,  however,  the  pri- 
vate detective  statutes  would  not.  in  most 
instances,  provide  adequate  remedies  for  the 
privacy  problems  that  arise  In  a  credit  or 
Insurance  Investigation  context.  These  stat- 
utes place  no  limitations  on  the  type  of  In- 
formation that  may  be  gathered  by  private 
detectives,  and  the  only  limitation  on  the 
me"thod  of  investigation  Is  an  occasional  pro- 
vision prohibiting  unauthorized  entrance 
Into  a  home.'^  F\irthermore.  dissemination 
of  information  to  outsiders  is  permitted  if 
authorized  by  "the  licensee  "^  and.  In  some 
cases,  by  the  client  of  the  licensee  as  well.'-'^ 
Provisions  protecting  the  individual  against 
Inaccurate  or  distorted  data  gathered  by  the 
investig&tors  are  similarly  of  limited  value. 
For  example,  while  several  of  the  statutes 
provide  sanctions  for  the  willful  making  of 
false  reports  by  the  Investigator  or  his  em- 
ployees,'" only  two,  one  expressly'"  and  one 
by  Implication,'^  provide  sanctions  for  fail- 
ure to  exercise  due  care  In  the  making  of 
such  reports.  All  but  one  private  detective 
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statute  are  silent  on  the  Issue  of  access  by 
an  InvesUgatee  to  the  investigator's  files  to 
correct  Inaccuracies  before  a  report  is  given 
to  a  client."* 

An  Oklahoma  statute  '^■'  is  the  only  legis- 
lation, state  or  federal,  which  specifically 
deals  "With  the  credit  btueau  problem.  It  con- 
centrates on  the  Issue  of  access  and  provides 
that  "'I  wlhenever  an  opinion  upon  the  finan- 
cial or  credit  standing  of  any  person  Is  about 
to  be  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  esttibllsh- 
Ing  a  financial  or  credit  rating  of  customers. 
to  be  used  by  the  retail  business  concerns, 
the  person  .  .  .  submitting  such  opinion  shall 
first  mall  a  copy  of  such  opinion  to  the  per- 
son about  whom  the  opinion  is  given."" "" 
It  also  establishes  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  willfully  making  false  credit  or  finan- 
cial reports.'"  While  the  statute  is  a  pofiitive 
first  step,  it  provides  only  a  limited  remedy 
for  a  credit  bureau's  refusal  to  correct  a  re- 
pwrt'-"-  and  does  not  prevent  outsiders  from 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report  without  the 
consent  of  the  investlgatee.  Moreover,  since 
its  terms  are  limited  to  retail  credit  situa- 
tions, it  would  seem  to  exempt  agencies  In- 
vestigating insurance  applicants. 

.'Although  the  regulation  of  bu.^lnesses  Is 
considered  an  appropriate  state  function, '"■• 
state  inaction  has  prompted  several  federal 
proposals  for  the  regulation  of  the  credit  in- 
vestigation Industry"*  Congres.sman  Zablockl 
recently  introduced  a  limited  bill  '"  which 
would  require  a  credit  grantor  to  supply  an 
applicant  for  credit,  upon  his  request,  with 
the  name  of  any  credit  bureau  Investigating 
him  and  require  the  credit  bureau,  also  upon 
request,  to  furnish  the  applicant  with  the 
credit  report  If  It  contained  derogatory  en- 
tries. This  bill  Is  Inadequate  because  It  places 
the  burden  on  the  applicant  to  request  the 
report  and  does  not  address  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  confidentiality  of 
the  report.  Senator  Proxmlre  has  stated  that 
he  will  Introduce,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.'"  a  bill  to  remedy 
some  of  the  evils  surrounding  credit  Inves- 
tigations '"  His  projxjsal  attempts  to  avoid 
the  compiling  of  inaccurate  data  by  requir- 
ing credit  bureaus  to  maintain  the  currency 
of  their  records.'*'  It  would  resolve  the  ac- 
cess problem  by  providing  that  a  credit  bu- 
reau must  give  notice  to  an  investlgatee 
"whenever  Information  is  obtained  . 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  record  and  bears 
adversely  upon  his  credit  worthiness,  stand- 
ing or  capacity,  and  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  such  individual  to  submit  an 
pxpl.inatjry  statement  "with  respect  there- 
to." "^  While  this  latter  provision  is  com- 
mendable because  it  places  the  burden  on 
t:-,e  credit  bureau  to  notify  the  applicant,  t.he 
duty  of  notification  should  not  be  limited 
to  matters  of  public  record.'*"'  A  derogatory 
statenient  from  a  private  source  may  be 
equally  as  damaging  as  one  from  a  public 
record.  Furthermore,  without  such  notifica- 
tion, an  applicant  will  be  no  more  aware  of 
a  derogatory  matter  from  a  private  source 
'.han  from  a  public  record:  In  fact,  the  reverse 
would  be  more  likely.  T.ie  objective  of  pro- 
viding the  Investlgatee  an  opportunity  to 
co.Tect  the  report  before  lis  dlisemlnctlon 
would  not  be  completely  fulfilled  if  E-ach  a 
distinction  is  retained  Another  pap  In  the 
proposal  1-.  that  U  fails  to  provide  a  rem?dy  If 
■i-he  credit  bureau  refuses  to  correct  the  re- 
port after  the  applicant  gives  notice  of  an  In- 
accuracy. A  credit  bure;iu  should  eit};er  be 
required  to  correct  a  false  report  or.  If  some 
doubt  remains  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  iu- 
fomiation,  at  least  include  the  applicant's 
objections  as  part  of  the  report  to  potential 
credit  grantors."' 

The  Proxmlre  proposal  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
of  the  credit  report  and  provides  a  two- 
pronged  approacjj  to  the  problem.  The  pro- 
posal would  comjjel  credit  bureaus  to  initiate 
Internal  procedures  to  assure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the   report  '**   and   would  require 
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ttiaX  the  ezpr«a  oonaent  of  the  appUoant  b« 
obOklDed  before  lufomutUcm  oould  be  re- 
le«eed  to  persona  other  than  cre<llt  fpmnt- 
on  ■"  This  Utter  provision  should  be  ez- 
paxuled  by  Adding  that  oonaent  by  an  appU- 
oajit  to  the  release  of  Lofomxatlon  to  a 
apectfled  peraon  who  Is  not  a  credit  grantor 
should  not  be  oonatrued,  Ln  the  absence  of 
a  clear  agreement  to  the  contrary,  as  a  gen- 
eral ooneent. 

Finally,  the  proposal  Is  unclear  ajt  to  wheth- 
er It  applies  solely  to  credit  investliiiatlons 
for  potential  credit  grantors  or  whether  It 
would  also  cxjver  Investigations  of  applicants 
for  Insurance.  Its  coverajte  should  be  made 
manifest  and  spedfloally  extended  to  encom- 
pass the  latter  type  of  InveaUgaUon  » 

CONCI-rSION 

The  needs  for  safeguards  in  the  collection 
and  transfer  of  personal  Information  has  In- 
creased with  the  advent  of  the  computer  and 
the  resultant  elimination  of  physical  limita- 
tions on  data  storage. ■»  While  only  a  mlnor- 
Uy  of  credit  bureaus  presently  h&ve  com- 
puterized systems  in  .->peratlon.  many  others 
are  contemplating  the  future  use  rrf  com- 
puters. "'^  This  trend  portends  several  adverse 
efTeot«.  First,  the  purchase  of  a  computer 
usuaUy '  results  In  the  oollectlon  of  more 
Informatfon  ==•  Second,  it  creates  the  danger 
of  a  rigid  computer  program  which  does  not 
contain  all  algnlfloant  Information:  Indi- 
viduals may  be  selected  or  rejected  on  certain 
preprogrammed  criteria  which  leave  no  room 
for  consideration  of  special  clrcumstanceB  '« 
Third,  because  the  Information  Is  computer- 
ized. It  will  be  presumed  accurate.'" 

Perhaps  the  moet  threatening  aspect  of  the 
computerization  of  credit  bureau  Informa- 
tion Is  the  possibility  of  a  centralized  per- 
sonal Information  91e  on  all  citizens;"  Credit 
bureau  executives  are  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  national  system  of  Information  shar- 
ing •■>•  .tnd  the  president  of  one  large  credit 
corporation  told  the  House  -Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy  that  his  company  could 
have  every  American's  name  on  its  computers 
within  ave  years. -^  The  creation  of  a  file  on 
every  American  would  have  many  cf  the 
dangers  :>f  a  government  dossier  with  none 
orf  the  .ulvantages  ■'"  While  credit  bureaus  are 
needed  to  protect  lenders  and  merchants  and 
to  ensure  the  .'ree  flow  crt  credit  a.n  Intense 
scrutiny  of  their  operations  la  also  required 
Credit  bureaus  operate  on  a  national  scale 
and  iffect  the  personal  interests  •!  millions 
of  Americans:  the  moet  immediate  need  Ls 
for  legislation,  both  at  the  state  imd  federal 
levels,  to  control  their  practices  and  pro- 
cedures 

Even  In  the  absence  of  such  legislation. 
however  the  cotirts  should  adapt  exLstlng  ju- 
dicial doctrine  to  meet  the  realities  of  the 
credit  bureau  Industry  The  invasions  of 
privacy  involved  are  not  as  "shocking"  as  a 
wiretap  >r  the  unauthorized  publication  by  a 
newspaper  of  an  individual's  life  story  re- 
plete with  sordid  details.  They  are  smaller 
Intrusions  into  each  person's  !lfe.  but  the 
potential  harm  id  Just  as  great  be<-ause  they 
afifect  the  privacy  r>f  so  many  The  '-oncept  of 
privacy  held  by  most  courts,  considered  revo- 
lutionary during  the  Warren-Brandeis  era,'" 
seems  more  fltted  for  the  19th  -enturv  than 
the  20th,  a  "new  privacy"  must  be  formu- 
lated to  protect  the  individual  from  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  ''omp'i'er    ii?e 

POOTNOTta 

•  Bazelon,  Money  .Wtut  Co  EsQcae,  Oct 
1968.  at  166 

'  See  Westln.  The  Sncxtp^ng  %rachine,  Puit- 
B<:iT.  May  1968.  at  130 

'  Consumer  Installment  credit  has  sur- 
passed the  «100  billion  mark  and  Is  expected 
to  Increase  by  approximately  87  3  billion  In 
1968  Presently,  an  estimated  60"  of  the 
average  Individual's  Income  Is  used  to  pay 
credit  obligations  Nrw  Rztxtbuc.  Oct  5.  1968. 
at  5:  Hearings  on  Commercial  Credit  Bureaus 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Invasion  of  Pritfocy 
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of  the  Cornm  an  Oovemment  Operations 
90th  Cong.  2d  Seas  6  (1968)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Credit  Bureau  Hearinga\ 

'Credit  bureaus  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  mercantile  agencies,  such  as 
Dun  &  Bradatreet.  which  collect  information 
on  the  financial  standing  of  buKlnesaes  or  In- 
dividuals engaged  In  business  See  15  .Am.  Ju». 
2d  Collection  and  Credit  Agencies  i  3.  at  551 
(1964). 

''  The  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America. 
Inc  (  ACB  of  A) ,  a  trade  association  of  credit 
bureaus,  has  2.068  member  bureaus  that  ex- 
change Infrirmatlon  freely  They  have  files 
on  ye  million  people,  and  serve  365.000  credit 
grantors  to  whom  they  Issued  more  than  100 
million  consumer  credit  reports  In  1967 
Credit  Bureau  Hearings  109-21  Retail  Credit 
Co  .  the  largest  private  Investigative  ivgency 
In  the  United  States,  does  some  credit  in- 
vestigations, but  most  of  Its  work  Involves 
insurance  Investigations.  Insurance  investi- 
gations are  similar  to  credit  checks  and  are 
used  by  Insurance  companies  In  deciding 
whether  to  write  a  policy  for  a  prospective 
customer.  Retail  Credit  Co.  has  "7000  Investl- 
gatt)rs,  maintains  dossiers  on  42  million  peo- 
ple, and  grosses  more  than  $100  million  an- 
nually" A  Westin,  Privacy  and  Freedom 
159  (I967i  Retail  Credit  has  62  subsidiary 
credit  bureaus  which  are  members  of  the  ACB 
of  .^  Nrw  RrPTBLic.  Apr  27,  1968.  at  11 
"  H  Black.  Bit  Now.  Pay  Later  37  i  1961). 
"  See  generally  H  Black  ^lipra  note  6:  M. 
Brenton  Tub  Privacy  Invaocxs  (1964);  V 
Packard.  The  Naked  Society  (  1964 »  :  Morris, 
What  the  Credit  Bureaus  Know  About  You, 
Reader's  Dice.st.  Nov    1967.  at  85. 

*  See  notes  124-38  infra  and  accompanying 
text 

'  See  Wall  -Street  Journal,  Feb.  5.  1968,  at  1, 
col-  6, 

'  Credit  Bureau  Hearings  5. 
'■  Id  .  Morris,  supra  note  7  at  86. 
■'•  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb    5,   1968.  at   16, 
col  3. 

'•  See  note  5  supra. 

■'Credit  Bureau  Hearings  10.  The  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York  has  a  division 
which  compiles  the  names  of  civil  litigants 
and  criminal  defendants  In  the  local  courts 
It  has  reports  on  14  million  suits.  Judgments, 
and  other  actions  M  Brenton.  supra  note  7, 
at  26 

"  M  Bbentow.  .iupra  note  7,  at  26-27  Some 
credit  bureaus,  however,  such  as  Credit  Data 
Corp.  a  computerized  firm  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  ACB  of  A.  ronflne  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  their  files  Credit  Bu- 
reau Hearings  67-69  (testimony  of  Harry  C. 
Jordan.  President.  Credit  Data  Corp  I .  But 
the  insurance  inspectlor,  firms  usually  make 
an  independent  Investigation  of  each  appli- 
cant Hearings  on  the  Retail  Credit  Co  Before 
the  Subcornrn  on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the 
Comrn  on  Cwovemment  Ope'ations.  90th 
Cong  .  2d  -Sees  3  i  1968)  >  because  these  hear- 
ings I'.ave  not  been  "fflclally  published,  page 
r. umbers  cited  herein  refer  to  the  unotHclal 
transcript)  |  hereinafter  cited  as  Retail  Credit 
Hearings] 

'A.  Westin.  supra  note  5.  at  309-10 
'See  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb    5.  1968.  at 
16.  col    3. 

-  An  adequate  statement  for  some  recip- 
ients may  tiecome  misleading  if  it  is  p>assed 
'^n  .A  man  may  tell  his  draft  board  that  he 
Is  divorced,  without  adding  that  his  former 
wife  has  remarried  The  credit  grantor,  be- 
lieving that  the  applicant  has  an  obllgaUon 
for  aUmony.  may  deny  him  credit  Karst. 
"The  Files  "  Legal  Controls  Over  the  Accu- 
racy and  Accessibility  of  Stored  Personal 
Data.  31  Law  a  Co.^^r«MP.  Prob.  343.  354 
I  1966). 
'■'  See  note  14  supra  tind  accompanying  text. 
"  C'edit  Bureau  Hearings  10-11.  E:ach  year 
approximately  780.000  derogatory  Items  are 
entered  In  the  flies  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Oreater  New  York.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  about  550,000.  are  information  on  law- 
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suits  taken  from  court  records;  however,  one 
Important  fact,  the  outcome  of  the  suits.  Is 
never  recorded.  The  reason  given  for  the 
failure  to  Include  the  disposition  of  the  suits 
is  prohibitory  expense.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb   6.  1968.  at  1.  col.  6. 

"  Karst,  supra  note  18.  at  373. 
=»  Credit  Bureau  Hearings  11. 
"  While  every  retail  credit  Investigator  la 
taught  the  importance  of  confirming  unfav- 
orable information,  these  Inspectors  average 
11' J  reports  per  day.  Retail  Credit  Hearings 
47-52.  Since  each  report  Consists  of  a  field 
Investigation  as  well  as  the  preparation  of 
the  formal  report,  little  time  Is  available  for 
thorough  research.  Id. 

■*  Even  the  large  bureaus  remove  repwrts 
from  their  flies  only  after  five  or  ten  years. 
Karst.  supra  note  18.  at  372. 

*  Retail  Credit  Hearings  26,  53. 
"See  15  Am.  Jub.  2d  Collection  and  Credit 
Agencies  §  3,  at  551-52  (1964).  Retail  Credit 
Co's  contract  states  that: 
(t|he  undersigned  desiring  to  use  your 
I  Retail  Credit's)  service  at  the  regular  prices 
established  by  you  agrees  that  all  reports 
win  be  submitted  and  received  subject  to 
the  following  conditions. 

All  reports,  whether  oral  or  written,  will  be 
kept  strictly  confidential;  except  as  required 
by  law,  no  Information  from  reports  nor  your 
Identity  as  the  reporting  agency  will  be  re- 
vealed to  the  persons  reported  on.  .  .  . 
Retail  Credit  Contract  (copy  on  file  with 
the  House  Subcomxn.  on  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy) 

-■'  See  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  5,  1968.  at 
16.  col.  3  Retail  Credit  Co  will  neither  con- 
firm nor  deny  that  a  report  was  made  on  an 
Individual.  This  policy  Is  designed  to  protect 
Its  sources  of  information:  "(I]t  would  re- 
sult In  a  suppression  of  Information  If  each 
Individual  sought  to  correct  his  file  In  detail 
or  sought  to  correct  a  particular  report  or 
detail.  .\nd  Just  because  the  legal  processes 
are  so  involved  and  the  time  factor  Is  so  in- 
volved, we  feel  that  the  whole  business  In- 
formation process  would  be  slowed  down." 
Retail  Credit  Hearings  32  (testimony  of  W. 
Lee  Burge.  President.  Retail  Credit  Co.). 

■  See  Credit  Bureau  Hearings  6-9;  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Feb.  6.  1968.  at  16,  col.  3. 

™A  nonsubscrlber  can  obtain  Information 
from  many  ACB  of  A  credit  bureaus  If  he 
pays  their  fees  and  can  establish  a  logical 
business  reason.  Morris,  supra  note  7,  at  88. 
The  Retail  Credit  Co.  requires  the  users  of 
their  services  to  be  reputable  business  Anna 
with  a  legitimate  need  for  business  Informa- 
tion Retail  Credit  Hearings  46.  The  President 
of  Retail  Credit  admitted,  however,  that  oc- 
casionally reports  are  made  as  "favors."  Id. 
•  See  Credit  Bureau  Hearings  64-65.  Re- 
ports have  allegedly  been  made  on  prospec- 
tive bridegrooms  and  Jurors.  M.  Brenton. 
,'upra  note  7.  at  37 

"  At  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Oreater  New 
York,  more  than  500  employees  have  ready 
■icce.ss  to  the  8  5  million  files.  The  14.000  em- 
ployees of  the  other  ACB  of  A  affiliates  In  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  their  employers'  files.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Feb  5.  1968.  at  1.  col.  6. 
^'Credit  Bureau  Hearings  112. 
''The  ACB  of  A  even  advertises  this  fact. 
Two  years  ago.  one  of  their  publications 
stated  that  the  Washington  and  regional  of- 
fices of  the  FBI  are  among  the  largest  users 
of  credit  bureau  services.  Credit  Bureau  Hear- 
ings 6.  Investigators  from  such  federal  agen- 
cies as  the  FBI  and  the  State  Department 
receive  copies  of  more  than  20.000  records 
from  the  Oedlt  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York 
every  year.  The  executive  manager  of  the 
New  York  bureau  said  In  an  Interview: 
"Frankly,  we  don't  ask  the  government  what 
they're  doing  ....  We  don't  feel  that's  our 
prerogative."  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  5, 
1968,  at  16.  col  3. 

"  The  FTIA  has  credit  bureau  reports  con- 
taining information  on  the  applicant's  mari- 
tal stability    These  can  be  purchased  by  prl- 
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vate  mortgage  lenders  for  $1.60  each.  Credit 
Bureau  Hearings  1-2;  A.  Westin,  tupra  note 
6.  at  160.  A  number  of  agencies,  sucb  aa 
AID,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  employ  the  Retail 
Credit  Co.  to  make  employment  check*.  Re- 
tall  Credit's  estimated  annual  government 
buslnees  Is  approximately  $350,000  In  per- 
sonnel InvestlgaUons  and  $250,000  In  other 
business,  mostly  credit,  annually.  Retail 
Credit  Hearings  56. 

*'  See  note  12  supra  and  accompanying 
text.  Insurance  investigation  records  are  par- 
ticularly troublesome  because  Insurance 
companies  are  Interested  In  what  they  call 
"moral  hazards."  This  category  Includes  ex- 
tramarital affairs  or  heavy  drinking.  Some 
Insurance  companies  refuse  to  write  policies 
on  persons  suspected  of  being  homosexual. 
When  asked  If  it  was  fair  to  limit  a  report 
solely  to  the  unconfirmed  suspicions  of 
neighbors,  a  representative  of  Hooper- 
Holmes,  an  Insurance  Investigation  company 
with  files  on  over  nine  million  people  stated: 
"We  won't  say  he's  a  homosexual  ....  We'll 
report,  for  example,  that  certain  people  feel 
he  has  homosexual  tendencies."  Wall  Streei; 
Journal,  Feb.  5,  1968,  at  16,  col.  3. 

*  Libel,  the  written  form  of  defamation.  Is 
an  Invasion  of  the  plaintiff's  Interest  In  rep- 
utation and  good  name  by  a  communications 
which  may  Injure  him  In  the  eyes  of  others. 
W.  Prosses,  Torts  i  106  (3d  ed.  1964).  Truth 
Is  an  absolute  defense  In  a  defamation  ac- 
tion. Id. 

<"  E.g.,  H.  E.  Crawford  Co.  v.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  Inc..  241  F.2d  387  (4th  Clr.  1957); 
Erber  &  Strtckler  v.  R.  G.  Dun  Co.,  13  F.  526 
(CO.  Ark.  1882);  Wetherby  v.  RetaU  Credit 
Co.,  235  Md.  237,  201  A.2d  344  (1963);  Shore 
V.  Retailers  Commercial  Agency,  342  Mass. 
515.  174  N.E.2d  376  (1961);  Barker  v.  Retail 
Credit  Co.,  8  Wis.  2d  664.  100  N.W.2d  391 
(1960):  Annot.,  30  A.L.R.2d  776  (1953). 
Contra,  Johnson  v.  Bradstreet  Co.,  77  Ga. 
172  (1886):  Pacific  Packing  Co.  v.  Bradstreet 
Co.,  25  Idaho  696.  139  P.  1007  (1914).  The 
privilege  is  not  recognized  In  Great  Britain. 
E.g..  Macintosh  v.  Dun,  [1908]  18  A.C.  390 
(P.C. 

«  The  conditional  privilege  has  even  been 
used  to  deny  access  to  a  report  In  discovery 
proceedings.  Retail  Credit  Co.  v.  Garroway, 
■240  Miss.  230.  126  So.  2d  271  (1961).  The 
court  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  use 
discovery  to  obtain  the  reports  until  he 
proved  malice  In  their  publication  even 
though  their  contents  might  have  helped 
him  prove  his  case.  Id.  at  241.  126  So.  2d  at 
275. 

™  "The  communication  related  to  some- 
thing In  which  the  writer  |Dun  &  Brad- 
street] had  an  Interest  or  duty,  to  one  having 
a  corresponding  interest  or  duty,  and  was 
made  In  protection  of  that  Interest  or  in 
performance  of  that  duty."  H.  E.  Crawford 
Co.  V.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  241  F.2d  387, 
393  (4th  Clr  1957).  Another  court  felt  that 
the  harm  done  by  credit  Investigations  Is 
nislgnlficant  In  relation  to  the  benefit  that 
subscribers  derive  from  the  frank  reports. 
Watwood  v.  Stone's  Mercantile  Agency,  90 
U.S.  App.  DC.  156,  194  F.2d  160   (1952). 

The  application  of  the  privilege  can  have 
harsh  results  See  Wetherby  v.  Retail  Credit 
Co..  235  Md.  237.  201  A.2d  344  (1963).  In 
Wetherby  the  female  plaintiffs  were  denied 
life  insurance  on  the  basis  of  a  Retail  CJredlt 
report  containing  accusations  by  neighbors 
of  wild  parties  and  lesbianism.  Alter  the 
company  denied  access  to  the  reports,  the 
plaintiffs  hired  a  man  for  $400  to  obtain 
them.  He  did  so,  apparently  by  breaking  Into 
the  offices  of  Retail  Credit  and  stealing 
them.  Id.  at  239,  201  A.2d  at  345. 

»  E.g.,  Watwood  v.  Stone's  Mercantile  Agen- 
cy. 90  U.S.  App.  D.C.  156.  194  F.  2d  160 
(1952);  Trussel  v.  Scarlett,  18  F.  214  (1882); 
PoUasky  v.  Mlnsher.  81  Mich.  280.  46  N.W.  5 
(1890);  King  v.  Patterson.  49  N.Ji.  417,  9 
A.  706  (Ct.  Err.  &  App.  1887);  see  Calvin  v. 
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New  York.  N.H.  &  H.RJI.,  341  Mass.  293.  168 
NJ:.  2d  263  (1960). 

"King  V.  Patterson,  49  N.JX.  417.  431,  9  A. 
705,  713  (Ct.  Err.  &  App.  1887).  The  court 
added:  "Society  is  organized,  and  courts  are 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  individuals.  Unrestrained  by  those  legal 
principles,  which  control  the  acts  and  con- 
duct of  other  persons  under  like  circum- 
stances, these  agencies.  In  the  vastness  of 
their  operations,  might  become  Instruments 
of  Injustice  and  suppression  so  grievous  that 
public  policy  would  require  their  entire  sup- 
pression." Id. 

"  It  has  been  held  that  the  bureau  need 
not  show  that  the  subscriber  actually  had  a 
legitimate  Interest  In  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port. A  publication  Is  privileged  If  the  per- 
son receiving  it  reasonably  appears  to  have 
a  duty.  Interest,  or  authority  In  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  report.  Wat- 
wood v.  Stone's  Mercantile  Agency.  90  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  156,  194  F,  2d  160  (1952).  An 
employer  has  been  held  to  have  sufficient 
Interest  In  his  employees  to  be  an  Interested 
subscriber.  Watwood  v.  Credit  Bureau,  97 
A.  2d  460  (D.C.  1953). 

"E.g.,  H.  E.  Crawford  Co.  v.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street, Inc.,  241  F.  2d  387  (4th  Clr.  1957); 
Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  v.  Bunn,  161  F.  2d 
102  (5th  Clr.  1947). 

"  H.  E.  Crawford  Co.  v.  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc.,  241  F.  2d  387   (4th  Clr.  1957). 

«  E.g.,  Mil-Hall  Textile  Co.  v.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street, Inc.,  160  F.  Supp.  778  (SDJJ.Y.  1958). 
See  also  Sheehan  v  Tobln,  326  Mass.  185,  93 
N.E.  2d  524  (1950).  The  privilege  has  been 
lost  In  some  Instances  where  there  has  been 
less  than  express  malice  based  on  the  ra- 
tionale that  "[tjhere  Is  no  social  utility  In 
reports  that  are  made  recklessly  or  without 
reasonable  grounds.  The  injury  to  the  subject 
of  the  report  can  be  great  and  the  person 
receiving  the  report  gains  nothing."  Shore 
V.  Retailers  Commercial  Agency,  342  Mass. 
515,521,  174  N.E.  2d  376,  380  (1961). 

One  of  the  lew  cases  to  Impose  a  respon- 
sibility to  substantiate  the  veracity  of  the 
Information  received  Is  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc.  V.  Robinson.  233  Ark.  168.  345  S.D.  2d 
34  (1961).  In  Robinson,  a  mercantile  rating 
agency  reported,  without  verification,  that 
certain  persons  had  told  Its  Investigators 
that  the  plaintiff  has  discontinued  his  busi- 
ness. The  court  held  that  the  report  was 
defamatory  and  that  the  privilege  was  lost 
because  the  defendant,  by  not  confirming 
the  damaging  hearsay  information,  had  acted 
with  conscious  Indifference  and  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  plaintiff's  rights.  Id.  at  173- 
74,  178,  345  S.W.  2d  at  37.  40. 

"Stationers  Corp.  v.  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
Inc.,  62  Cal.  2d  412,  398  P.  2d  785,  42  Cal. 
Reptr.  449  (1965). 

*'Altoona  Clay  Prods..  Inc.  v.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street, Inc.,  367  F.  2d  625  (3d  Clr.  1966); 
Hartman  Co.  v.  Hyman,  87  Pa.  Super.  358, 
aff'd,  287  Pa.  78.  134  A.  486  (1926);  see  Locke 
V.  Bradstreet  Co..  22  F.  771   (D.  Minn.  1886). 

"  E.g.,  Pavlovsky  v.  Board  of  Trade.  171  Cal. 
App.  2d  110,  340  P.2d  63  (1st  Dlst.  Ct.  App. 
1959) . 

*»  H.  E.  Crawford  v.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc., 
241  F.2d  387  (4th  Clr.  1957);  Shore  v.  Re- 
tailers Commercial  Agency,  342  Mass.  515,  174 
N.E.2d  376  (1961);  Pecue  v.  West,  233  N.Y. 
316,  135  N.E.  515  (1922).  In  one  early  case, 
however,  a  credit  bureau  was  held  liable 
when  It  Issued  a  report  containing  Informa- 
tion which  was  substantially  different  from 
the  Information  received  at  Its  office.  The 
court  said  that  "any  right  or  privilege  may  be 
so  carelessly  used  as  to  lose  the  protection 
which  It  would  otherwise  afford."  Douglas  v. 
Dalsley,  114  P.  628,  634  (1st  Clr.  1902) . 

"o  See  note  48  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"  Altoona  Clay  Prods.,  Inc.  v.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street. Inc..  367  F.2d  625  (3d  Clr.  1966);  see 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.  v.  Robinson,  233  Ark. 
168,  345  B.W.2d  34  (1961).  One  commentator 
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suggests  that  the  credit  bureau  should  have 
the  burden  of  proving  due  care.  Note,  The 
Mercantile  Agency  and  Conditional  Privilege 
in  Defamation,  11  S.Ci,.Q.  256  (1959). 

^  See  Douglas  v.  Dalsley,  114  F.  628.  634 
(1st  Clr.  1902) ,  discussed  in  note  49  supra. 

<-''  Cf.  Harang  v.  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co  ,  400 
S.W.2d  810  (Tex.  1966). 

"25  Idaho  696.  139  P.  1007  (1914). 

'^  /d.  at  704,  139  P.  at  1010. 

"  (1908)  18  A.C.  390  (P.C). 

'^•/d.  at  400 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
fendants generally  have  acted  otherwise  than 
cautiously  and  discreetly.  But  Information 
such  as  that  which  they  offer  for  sale  may  be 
obtained  In  many  ways,  not  all  of  them  de- 
serving commendation. 

It  may  be  extorted  from  the  person  whose 
character  is  in  question  through  fear  of  mis- 
representation or  misconstruction  If  he  re- 
mains silent.  It  may  be  gathered  from  gossip. 
It  may  be  picked  up  from  discharged  serv- 
ants. It  may  be  betrayed  by  disloyal  em- 
ployees. It  Is  only  right  that  those  who  en- 
gage In  such  a  business,  touching  so  closely 
very  dangerous  ground,  should  take  the  con- 
sequences if  they  overstep  the  law. 
Id. 

'"'  One  author  argues  that,  in  cases  Involv- 
ing transfer  of  Information,  even  applying 
the  negligence  standard  Is  not  enough  and 
that  such  financial  transactions  should  give 
rise  to  an  absolute  duty  of  accuracy.  Green, 
The  Duty  to  Give  Accurate  Information,  12 
U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  464  (19651.  Interestingly,  In 
defamation  the  defendant  who  has  no  privi- 
lege available  is  held  to  a  strict  liability 
standard.  W.  Prosseb.  Torts  ?  108  (3d  ed. 
19641 

^  E.g.,  Ultramares  Corp.  v.  Touche,  255  N.Y. 
170.  174  N.E.  441  (1931). 

'"  Dale  Svstem.  Inc.  v.  General  Teleradlo, 
Inc..  105  F.  Supp.  745  ( S.D.N  Y.  1952);  see 
Glanzer  v.  Shepard,  233  N.Y.  236,  135  N.E.  275 
(1922).  In  Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v.  First 
Security  Corp.,  the  court  found  a  bank  liable 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  a  life  Insurance  policy 
because  It  failed  to  pay  the  premiums  In 
accordance  with  an  authorization  of  the 
policyholder  who  had  an  account  at  the 
bank.  9  Utah  2d  215.  341  P.2d  944  ( 1959) .  The 
bank  claimed  It  owed  no  duties  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries because  they  were  not  In  privity  of 
contract,  but  the  court  rejected  the  argu- 
ment: "It  Is  often  stated  that  privity  of  con- 
tract Is  a  prerequisite  to  holding  one  liable 
for  a  breach  of  a  duty  thereunder.  But  It  Is 
also  recognized  that  there  are  duties  to  others 
that  the  immediate  parties,  where  from  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  It  is  plainly  evident 
to  the  promlssor  that  the  contract  is  for  the 
benefit  of  third  persons  and  that  a  failure  to 
discharge  his  dutv  would  adverselv  affect 
them."  Id.  at  217-l'8,  341  P.2d  at  945-46.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  subjects  of  a  credit 
report  would  qualify  as  third  party  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  contract  between  the  bureau 
and  the  credit-grantor;  however,  many  credit 
bureau  representatives  contend  that  the  pur- 
pose of  their  reports  Is  to  "help"  people  get 
credit.  See  Credit  Bureau  Hearings,  supra 
note  3,  at  110. 

Telephone  companies  have  been  held  liable 
for  negligently  omitting  a  name  from  their 
directories,  based  on  Implied  contract  and 
the  companies'  duty  as  a  public  servant. 
E.g.,  Masterson  v.  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Tel.  Co.,  55  App.  DC.  23.  299  F.  890  1 1924 1. 
Moreover,  In  one  case  the  company  was  held 
liable  even  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  a 
telephone  subscriber.  Lorldans  v.  Southern 
Bell  Tel.  Co..  172  So.  2d  323  (La.  1965).  In 
Lorldans,  the  plaintiff  shared  an  office  with 
one  Thomas,  a  telephone  subscriber.  Thomas 
made  an  agreement  with  the  plaintiff  to 
have  both  their  names  printed  In  the  di- 
rectory. When  the  plaintiff  sued  the  tele- 
phone company  lor  omitting  his  name,  the 
court  held  that  even  if  the  contractual  rela- 
tion existed  solely  between  the  company  and 
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Thomaa  a«  subscriber  such  an  agreement 
was  In  the  nature  of  a  third  f>arty  beneflcUry 
contract  Although  a  credit  bureau  Ls  not  a 
public  servant  In  the  same  sense  .is  a  tele- 
phone company,  these  bureaus  arguably  have 
aaaumed  a  quasi-governmental  power  Cf  A. 
Wbstw.  iupro  note  5  at  325 

"  Serlao  v    Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc..  267  T 
Supp    396  (DSC    19671 
■'  Id   at  399 

■>•  15  Am  JfR  2d  Collection  and  Credit 
Agencies   %  3  (  1964t  . 

**  See  notes  56-57  supra  and  accompanying 
text 

"The  whole  of  tort  law  may  be  envisaged 
as  a  process  of  a  protection  of  one  mans 
Interest  at  the  expense  of  another's  accord- 
ing to  A  norm  of  social  policy.  In  the  law  of 
defamation,  as  elsewhere,  we  And  a  continu- 
ous comparison  of  the  social  value  nf  the 
interests  Involved  and  the  probable  effect 
thereon  of  license  or  restraint  uF>on  state- 
ment and  discussion.  Immunity  l.s  granted 
or  withheld  on  the  principle  of  the  residuum 
of  social  convenience  deriving  from  the  pro- 
tection of  one  Interest  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Harper,  Privileged  Defamation  22 
Va   L  Rev   M2    1936i 

'See  generally.  Karst.   iupra  note  18 
*"  Sec  aoles  25-27  supra  and  accompanying 
text 

"A  Westin.  supTd  note  5.  at  324-25 
*•  MuUane  v  Central  Hanover  Trust  Co  , 
339  V.S  306,  313  (1949>:  accord,  Armstrong 
v.  Manzo.  380  US  545.  550  i  1965 1 .  see  Sigma 
Chi  Praternltv  v  Regents  of  Unlv  of  Colo  , 
258  P  Supp  515.  528  iD  Colo.  19661:  Hal- 
vorsen  v  Grain  Dealers  Mut  Ins  Co  .  210  P. 
Supp    73.76  iWD    Mich    1962) 

•■  The  Supreme  Court  his  stated  that  In 
deciding  whether  a  right  Is  protected  by  the 
due  process  clause  oi  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 4  court  must  look  to  the  '  traditions 
and  (collective!  conscience  of  our  people'  to 
determine  whether  a  principle  is  so  rooted 
[there I  ..  .is  to  be  ranked  .is  fundamen- 
tal.'" Snvder  v  Masfiachusetts.  291  US  97 
105  (1933)  Citing  United  States  v  Texas  252 
P.  Supp  234  J50  I  WD  Tex  i  .  alj'd  mem.,  384 
US    155   .  1966) 

See.  eg  Zimmerman  v  Wilson  81  F  2d 
347.  849  1 3d  Clr  1936 1;  Brex  v  Smith.  101 
V  r    Eq    386.    !90,   146  A.  34.  36  iCh.  19291. 

-  Such  cases  have  typically  involved  "tak- 
ings" f  either  physical  property  rights  or 
quasi- property  rights  intertwined  with  the 
economic  well-being  ol  individuals.  E.g., 
Oreen  v  McEIroy,  360  US  474  i  1959)  (quasl- 
property :  employee  dismissed  after  revocation 
of  security  clearance);  Nelson  v  Hall.  368 
P2d  103  (9th  Clr  1966  (  (physical  property 
confiscation  of  prisoners  automobile  (;  Col- 
lins v.  City  of  Wichita.  225  P.2d  132  (  10th 
Clr. ).  cert,  dented,  350  U  S  886(1955)  (physi- 
cal property  confiscation  of  right  of  way 
under  powers  "f  eminent  domain  > .  Hecht  v 
Monaghan.  307  N  Y  461,  121  N  E  2d  421  i  1954) 
1  quaai-prt'pertv  revocation  of  taxi  driver's 
license) 

'See,  e.g..  On  Lee  v.  United  States.  343 
US  747  (1952):  Qoldman  v  United  States 
316  US.  129  (1942).  0:m.stead  v  United 
States.  277  US  438  (1928)  In  Olmstead,  the 
Court  j'.i3tified  r,i  refusal  to  exclude  evidence 
obtained  by  wiretapping  by  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  physical"  and  "non-physi- 
cal "  property:  "The  Amendment  Itself  shows 
that  the  search  is  to  be  of  material  things-- 
the  person,  the  house,  his  papers  or  his  ef- 
fects The  description  of  the  warrant  neces- 
sary to  make  the  proceeding  lawful.  Is  that 
it  must  specl.'y  the  place  to  he  searched  and 
the   fierson  or  things  to  be  .'.elzed  The 

language  of  the  .Amendment  can  not  be  ex- 
tended and   expanded   to   include   telephone 
wires  reaching  to  the  whole  world  from  the 
defendant's  h-.use  cr  '  fflce  "  Id.  at  464-65 
'365  US  505  (1961) 

^  Id  at  508-C)9,  citing  S  D\sh,  R  Schw.^rtt; 
&  R    KNOWI.TO.V.  Thb  Eavesdroppers   (1959) 
See  generally  M.  Brenton,  'upra  note  7;   V. 
Packard,  supra  note  7. 
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'  The  Court  avoided  the  "large  questions" 
argued  by  the  att<imey»  concerning  the 
fourth  amendment  Implications  of  .  |the| 
frightening  paraphernalia  which  the  vaunted 
marvels  of  an  electronic  Hge  may  visit  upon 
human  society"  and  instead  rested  Its  deci- 
sion on  the  fact  that  the  eavesdropping  was 
accomplished  by  a  phvslcal  penetration" 
and  was  therefore  violative  of  the  fourth 
amendment  365  U  S  at  509-10  The  physical 
penetration  rule  stemming  from  Ol'nstead 
and  followed  in  Sttr  i-rvian  was  eventually 
overturned  Katz  v  United  States.  389  U  S. 
347  352-53  (  1967  i  However,  the  broader  con- 
cept of  property  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment established  by  Silverman  has  been  re- 
attirmed  fc'  g  Katz  v  United  States,  supra. 
Berger  v    New   York,   388   US    41    (1967i 

See  notes  151   59  mjra  and  accompanying 
text. 

•  .A  somewhat  analogous  argument  to  com- 
pel access  under  the  due  process  clause  may 
be  grounded  on  the  theory  that  an  applicant 
has  the  right  to  confront  the  evidence  against 
hini  before  being  denied  credit  <  r  insur- 
ance The  .Supreme  Court  has  determined 
that  due  process  requires  that  an  applicant 
be  allowed  to  confront  persons  whose  state- 
ments allegedly  prevented  him  from  being 
accepted  by  his  state  bur  u.ssoclatlon    Winner 

V  Committee  •■n  Characu-r  and  Fitness,  373 
US  &6  (1963)  Although  denial  of  credit  or 
Insurance  will  not.  in  mott  cases,  be  as  im- 
port-ant  as  denial  of  entrance  into  one's 
chi>sen  profession  the  need  lor  acce.ss  to  the 
records  of  Insurance  and  credit  Investigators 
to  Correct  inaccuracies  is  surtlclentiv  Impor- 
tant to  merit  further  protection  by  the 
cour".^ 

'  The  fourteenth  amendment  provides  that 
"I  no  I  State  i  shall  |  deprive  .iny  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of   law  "   US    Const    amend    XXV.    5  1 

(emphasis  added  (  Thus,  the  argument  that 
personal  information  should  be  treated  as  a 
fourtee.ith  amendment  property  right  must 
necessarily  be  grounded  on  "slate  action" 
rather  than  action  by  individuals  See  en  . 
United  States  v  Quest  383  U  S  745  755 
(1966);  Burton  v  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority. 365  US  715.  721  i  1961  ) :  Shelley  v. 
Kraemer.  334  U  S.  1.  13  ( 1948)  :  United  States 

V  Crulkshank.  92  US    542,  554-55   (1875) 

-  United  States  v  Guest  383  US  745  755 
(  19661. 

*   382  US   296  (1966). 

»-'  Id.  at  299. 

"The  question  of  finding  state  action 
through  state  regulation  or  other  Involve- 
ment h.is  mo6t  frequently  irtsen  in  a  civil 
nghts  context  See.  e.g.,  Robinson  v  Florida. 
378  US  153  (1964)  .state  health  regulation 
i-eq-.ilring  racially  .separate  facilities);  Peter- 
son v  City  of  Greenville.  373  US.  244  (1963) 
(State  regulation  compelling  discrimination 
by  race  in  public  accommodations) ;  Smith  v 
.Ailwnght.  321  US.  649  i  1944)  (state  Involve- 
ment m  party  prtm.iry  elections) 

"  State  governmental  regul.itions  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  many  areas  of  the  In- 
surance business,  including  rates,  terms  uf 
the  iiisurance  contract  .md  marketing  and 
advertising  See  gerierally  Parker,  State  Regu- 
lation— Today  s  ProbUms  and  Proposed  Solu- 
tions,   1964    ABA    I.NSURANCE,    Negligence    & 

COMPENSATIO.N     LAW    SECTION     132. 

"In  an  analogous  situation  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  street  railway  was  so 
heavily  regulated  by  federal  agencies  that  It 
was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  flfth 
amendment  Public  UtU  Commn  v  PoUak. 
343  US.  451  (1953);  see  Boman  v.  Birming- 
ham Transit  Co  .  280  F.2d  531  i5th  Clr.  1960) 
(allegedly  ""private""  bus  company  held  to  be 
public  utility  due  to  state  regulation) 

"Credit  Bureau  Hearings,  supra  i.ote  3.  at 
20-21  ( testimony  of  /Man  F.  Westin.  Professor 
of  Public  Law  and  Government.  Columbia 
University):  id.  at  108  (testimony  of  John  L. 
Spafford.  Executive  Vice  President.  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  Inc.). 
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'■  The  theory  that  a  private  organization 
can  b«  an  "agent"  of  the  state  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  fourteenth  amendment  has  been 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  several 
occasions.  See,  e.g.,  Evans  v.  Newton,  382  U  S. 
296.  299  (  1966) ;  Smith  v.  Allwrtght.  321  U  S. 
649    663    (1944). 

*  See  notes  124-38  infra  and  accompanying 
text 

-'  Several  courts  have  determined  that  a 
state  may  be  held  to  have  acted  by  refusing 
to  exercise  existing  authority  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Individuals.  See,  eg, 
Lvnch  v.  United  States.  189  F.2d  476.  479  (5th 
cir  ).  cert,  denied,  342  US  831  (1951);  Pick- 
ing v  Pennsylvania  R  R..  151  P.2d  240,  250 
(3d  Clr  1945).  cerf.  denied.  332  U.S.  778 
(1947);  Catlette  v.  United  States,  132  F.2d 
902.  907  (4th  Clr.  1943).  This  analysis  might 
be  taken  one  step  further  to  hold  that  failure 
to  pass  and  enforce  regulatory  legislation  to 
control  Investigating  bureaus,  wbckse  methods 
of  operation  may  deprive  Individuals  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  is  state  action,  clothing 
these  agencies  with  sufficient  governmental 
authority  to  satisfy  the  state  action  require- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  See  geri- 
erally Peters,  CtriJ  Rights  and  State  Non- 
Action.  34  Notre  Dame  Law.  303  (1959). 

'"The  theory  that  ".icting  as  a  state""  con- 
stitutes state  action  has  been  applied  to  a 
labor  union  and  to  a  corporation  running  a 
company  town  Marsh  v  Alabama,  326  V.3. 
501.  507  n4  (1946)  (corporation);  Steele  v. 
Louisville  &  NRR.,  323  U.S.  192.  198  (1944) 
(  dicta )  ( labor  union ) .  One  commentator  has 
noted  that  courts  will  hold  a  state-created 
corporation  subject  to  the  same  constltution- 
.il  limiuitlons  as  a  state  upon  a  Iindlng  of  the 
"existence  of  sufficient  economic  power  In  the 
\ehlcle  to  mvaae  the  constitutional  right  of 
an  individual  to  a  material  degree.""  Berle, 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Corporate  Ac- 
tivity— Protection  of  Personal  Rights  from 
Invasion  Through  Economic  Power,  100  U. 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  933,  943  (1952) 

•"  See  generally  Abernathy,  £jpanston  of 
the  State  Acticm  Concept  Under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  43  Cornell  L.Q.  375 
(1958);  Horowitz.  The  Misleading  Search  for 
"State  Acticm"  Under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 30  S.  Cal  L.  Rev.  208  ( 1957) ;  Williams, 
The  Twilight  of  State  Action,  41  Texas  L.  Rev. 
347  (1963) 

"-  It  may  also  be  possible  to  hold  credit 
Hgencles  subject  to  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  by  asserting  that  their 
services  are  so  widely  used  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  to  become  'public  functions'"  and 
therefore  subject  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions The  Supreme  Court  has  determined 
that  the  delegation  of  activities  from  govern- 
mental bodies  to  private  bodies  could,  in  some 
circumstances,  convert  these  private  bcxlles 
into  aeents  of  the  State  while  performing 
these  lunctions.  thus  making  such  activities 
public  functions"  subject  to  constltu- 
'lonal  limitations  Evans  v  Newton.  382  U.S. 
296  (  1966)  In  i'lans.  the  Court  acknowledged 
that  the  fact  that  government  has  engaged 
:n  .1  particular  activity  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  an  Individual  entrepreneur  or 
manager  of  the  same  kind  of  undertaking 
suffers  the  same  constitutional  Inhibitions."' 
but  left  the  determination  of  whether  a 
"public  function  "  could  be  found  to  a  case 
hy  case  analysis.  Id.  at  299-300:  see  Terry  v. 
Adams.  345  U.S.  461  (1953)  (party  primary 
held  to  be  integral  part  of  elective  process; 
delegation  to  private  organization  did  not  de- 
feat    public  function"  character). 

"  See  generally  Pound,  The  Fourteenth. 
Amendment  and  the  Right  of  Privacy,  13  W. 
Rls.  L.  Rev.  34  ( 1961 ) ;  Prosser,  Privacy.  48 
Calif  L  Rev  383  (I960):  Shlls,  Pru-acy:^a 
Constitution  and  Vicis-ntudes,  31  Law  &  Cow- 
temp.  Prob.  281  (1966):  Warren  &  Brandels, 
T'le  Right  to  Privacy.  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193 
(1890) 

"  Beaney,  The  Right  to  Privacy  and  Ameri- 
can Law,  31  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  253,  254 
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(1066)  Despite  the  breadth  of  this  definition, 
the  right  has  been  construed  narrowly  by  the 
courts  See  Prosser,  supra  note  93.  According 
to  Dean  Prosser  "invasion  of  privacy,"  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  embraces  not  one  tort 
but  four:  1)  an  Intrusion  upon  a  plaintiffs 
solitude  or  Into  his  private  aflfalrs;  2)  pub- 
licity which  puts  the  plaintiff  In  a  false  light 
In  the  public  eye:  3)  public  disclosure  of 
embarrassing  or  private  facts  about  the  plain- 
tiff; and  4)  appropriation  for  the  defendant's 
advantage  of  the  plaintiff's  name  or  likeness. 
Id.  at  389. 

'*  The  seriousness  of  the  Intrusion  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  transfer  of  the  Information, 
even  to  those  with  a  legitimate  Interest  In  It. 
*"  E.g.,  Trammell  v.  Citizens  News  Co.,  285 
Ky.  529,  148  S.W  2d  708  (1941);  Blederman's 
of  Springfield,  Inc  v  Wright,  322  S.W.2d  892 
(Mo.  1959).  These  cases  are  similar  to  the 
defamation  c«ues,  but  the  defense  of  truth  Is 
not  available.  See  note  36  supra. 

•'  The  reported  cases  concern  the  com- 
munication to  the  employer  of  his  employee's 
debts  The  rationale  for  denying  the  cause  of 
action  Is  that  the  employer  has  a  legitimate 
Interest  In  the  debts  of  his  employees.  Harri- 
son V.  Humble  Oil  &  Ref  Co  ,  264  P.  Supp.  89 
(D.S.C.  1964):  Yoder  v.  Smith,  253  Iowa  506, 
112  NW.2d  862  (1962). 

""•  See  Gregory  v  Bryan  Hunt  Co.,  295  Ky. 
345.  174  S.W.  2d  510  (1943)  (oral  accusation 
of  theft). 

»"  Meetze  v  Associated  Press,  230  SO  330, 
95  SE.2d  606  (1956). 

""Stryker  v.  Republic  Pictures  Corp.,  108 
Cal.  App.  2d  191.  238  P.2d  670  (ad  Dlst.  Ct. 
App.  1951);  Continental  Optical  Co.  v.  Reed, 
119  Ind.  App.  643.  86  N.E  2d  306  (1949). 

"'»  Shorter  v  Retail  Credit  Co.,  251  P.  Supp 
329   (D.S.C    1966) 

""Courts,  recognizing  the  dangers  of  the 
release  of  personal  Information  to  unauthor- 
ized persons,  but  hindered  by  the  general 
publication  rule  from  finding  an  invasion  of 
privacy,  have  used  other  methods  to  protect 
the  individual.  In  one  case  the  plaintiff's  em- 
ployer called  the  bank  where  the  employee 
had  a  checking  account  and  asked  the  bank 
manager  to  Inform  him  If  his  employee  were 
to  do  anything  that  might  discredit  the  com- 
pany. The  bank  later  notified  the  employer 
that  the  plaintiff's  funds  had  been  depleted 
and  that  his  checks  had  been  returned  for 
Insufficient  funds.  The  disclosure  was  made 
without  the  plaintiff's  consent  or  knowledge. 
AJthough  refusing  to  hold  the  bank  liable  for 
an  invasion  of  privacy  since  nothing  had 
been  communicated  to  the  public,  the  court 
found  the  bank  liable  for  breach  of  an  im- 
plied contract  not  to  divulge  transactions 
with  Its  customers.  Peterson  v.  Idaho  First 
Nat'l  Bank,  83  Idaho  578.  367  P.2d  284  (1961) . 
'"  A  related  but  unresolved  question  is  the 
effect  of  lapse  of  time  on  public  records.  In 
Melvin  V.  Reid,  the  defendants'  motion  pic- 
ture Included  a  portrayal  of  the  plaintiff  as 
a  prostitute,  a  fact  which  had  appeared  in  the 
records  of  her  murder  trial.  112  Cal.  App  285 
297  P.  91  (4th  Dlst.  Ct.  App.  1931) .  The  court 
held  that  such  Inclusion  did  not  violate  her 
right  to  privacy  since  the  facts  were  con- 
tained In  a  public  record;  It  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  of  the  facts  seven 
years  after  the  trial  and  after  her  subsequent 
reformation,  coupled  with  the  use  of  her  real 
name,  violated  her  state  constitutional  ^ght 
to  pursue  happiness.  Id.  at  290-93,  297  P 
at  93-94. 

""  E.g.,  Trammell  v.  Citizens  News  Co.,  286 
Ky.  529,  148  S.W.  2d.  708  (1941);  see  Bleder- 
man's  of  Springfield,  Inc.  v.  Wright,  322 
S.W  .2d  892  (Mo.  1959). 

■"Young  V.  Western  &  AM.  Co.,  39  Qa. 
App.  761,  148  S.E.  414  (1929). 

"»  Sounder  v.  Pentdleton  Detectives,  88  So 
2d  716  (La.  App.  1955). 

'"Norris  V.  Moekln  Stores,  132  So.  2d  321 
(Ala.  1961). 

"*  Powler  V.  Southern  Bell  Tel.  ft  Co.,  343 
P.2d  160  (5th  Clr.  1966)  (wiretapping  by  fed- 
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eral  employees) ;  Hamberger  v.  Eastman,  106 
N.H.  107,  206  A.2d  239  (1984)  (landlord  in- 
stalled listening  device  In  tenant's  bedroom ) ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Murray,  423  Pa.  37,  223 
A.2d  102  (1966)  (wiretap  by  private  detec- 
tives) . 

">"  Shorter  v.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  261  P.  Supp. 
329  (D.S.C.  1966).  In  Shorter,  a  retail  credit 
Investigator  went  to  the  plaintiff's  home  and 
obtained  certain  Information  from  his  "wife 
concerning  her  age,  number  of  children,  and 
the  plaintiff's  salary  and  occupation.  The 
coiu-t  held  that  the  Intrusion  was  Insufficient 
to  constitute  an  Invasion  of  privacy.  There 
was  no  public  surveillance,  no  publication  of 
the  fact  that  an  Investigation  was  taking 
place,  and  no  constant  harassment  or  con- 
tinued trespass  on  the  plaintiff's  property. 
The  court  said  that  when  a  privacy  action  Is 
for  an  Intrusion  without  publication,  the 
plaintiff  must  show  a  blatant  and  shocking 
disregard  of  his  rights,  and  serious  mental  or 
physical  injury  or  humiliation.  Id.  at  332. 
"•381U.S.  479  (1966). 

'"COKN.  am.  Stat.  Rev.  {$  53-32,  54-196 
(1958). 

'"The  Cotirt  determined  that  the  clinic 
directors  could  assert  the  Invalidity  of  the 
act  as  an  unconstitutional  imposition  on 
marital  privacy  because  "the  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  .  .  .  are  likely  to  be  diluted 
or  adversely  affected  unless  those  rights  are 
considered  in  a  suit  Involving  those  who  have 
this  kind  of  confidential  relation  to  them." 
381  U.S.  at  481. 

•"  381  UJ3.  at  484-86. 

"«/d.  at  487-99.  The  history  of  the  ninth 
amendment  and  Its  place  In  constitutional 
adjudication  has  been  discussed  by  a  number 
of  commentators.  See  generally  Kelsey,  The 
Ninth,  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, 11  Ind.  L.J.  309  (1936);  Kutner,  Ne- 
glected Ninth  Amendment:  The  Other  Rights 
Retained  by  the  People,  51  Mahq.  L.  Rev. 
121  (1967):  Redllch,  Are  There  -Certain 
Rights  .  .  .  Retained  by  the  People"?,  37 
N.T.U.L.  Rev.  787  (1962). 

"«381  U.S.  at  500  (Harlan,  J.,  concurring). 
"*Id.  at  502  (White.  J.,  concurring). 
"'  See  generally  Beaney,  TTic  Griswold  Case 
and  the  Expanding  Right  to  Privacy,  1966 
Wis.  L.  Rev.  979:  Symposium  on  the  Grisicold 
Case  and  the  Right  to  Privacy,  64  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  197  (1965). 

"«  See,  e.g.,  Lamont  v.  Commissioner  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicles,  269  P.  Supp.  880  (S.D.N.Y.)  affd 
mem.,  386  P.2d  449  (2d  Clr.  1967)  (right  of 
privacy  not  applied  to  sale  of  registration 
records  to  outsiders  by  motor  vehicle  bu- 
reau); Davis  V.  Plrment.  269  P.  Supp.  24 
(E.D.  La.  1967)  right  of  privacy  not  applied 
to  keeping  hair  long  In  public  high  school); 
People  V.  Agular,  65  Cal.  Rptr.  171  (1st  Dlst. 
Ct.  App.  1968)  (right  of  privacy  not  applied 
to  smoking  marihuana);  People  v.  Frazler, 
64  Cal.  Rptr.  447  (1st  Dlst.  Ct.  App.  1967) 
(right  of  privacy  not  applied  to  homosexual 
relationship  between  prisoners).  But  see 
Nader  v.  General  Motors  Corp..  292  N.Y.S  2d 
514  (Sup.  Ct.  1968). 

"•381  U.S.  at  485,  497-99. 
^  One  state  court  expressly  recognized  the 
limitations  of  Griswold  by  stating  that  Its 
protection  extends  only  to  those  Intrusions 
which  cause  "mental  suffering,  shame  or  hu- 
miliation to  a  person  of  ordinary  sensibili- 
ties." Pare  v.  Donovan,  54  Misc.  2d  194,  200, 
281  N.Y.S.2d  884,  890  (Sup.  Ct.  1967). 

^But  see  Wetherby  v.  Retail  Credit  Co.. 
235  Md.  237,  201  A.2d  344  (1963) .  discussed  in 
note  39  supra. 

i^*  Arg-oments  that  the  "penumbra"  of  pri- 
vacy cited  by  Justice  Douglas  or  the  privacy 
guaranteed  by  the  ninth  amendment  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  further  Intrusions  by 
credit  Insurance  investigators  must  neces- 
sarily be  grounded  on  state  action  because 
the  state  action  requirement  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  by  Implication,  also  ap- 
plies to  those  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
applied  to  the  states  through  the  fourteenth 
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amendment.  See.  e.g..  Bates  v.  Uttle  Rock, 
361  U.S.  516,  522  (1960);  NAACP  v.  Alabama, 
357  U.S.  449,  460-61  (1958);  Marsh  v.  Ala- 
bama, 326  U.S.  501,  509  (1946);  notes  79-92 
supra   and   accompanying   text. 

■^Crcdtf  Bureau  Hearings,  supra  note  3, 
at  2.  A  person  who  names  a  bank  as  a  refer- 
ence probably  does  not  know  that  many 
banks  will  not  only  confirm  that  he  has  an 
account  but  will  even  give  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  average  balance.  Karst,  supra  note 
18,  at  373. 

'"Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  24,  §{81-85 
(1955);  see  notes  135-38  infra  and  accom- 
panying text. 

''•  Statutes  specifically  dealing  with  such 
businesses  are  usually  revenue  measures. 
E.g..  Ala.  Code  tltl.  51,  §§450,  501  (Supp. 
1967)  (license  tax);  La.  Rev.  Stat.  §47-387 
(Supp.  1952)  (license  tax);  Tenn.  Code  Ann. 
§67-4203  (item  29)  (1955)  ( privilege  tax ) ; 
Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §§82.04.050,  82.04.220 
(1962)    (business  and  occupation  tax). 

'•«£.?.,  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  71-2101  to  -2112. 
(Supp.  1967);  Cal.  Btrs  &  Paor.  Codk 
§  §  7500-83  1  West  1964 ) ;  Ind.  ann  Stat.  5 «  42- 
1207  to  -1227  (1965):  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  56, 
§§75-99  (1968);  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ch. 
147,  §§22-30  (Supp.  1968);  N.J.  Stat.  Ann. 
§§45:19-8  to  -27  (1963);  N.Y.  Gen.  Bus. 
Law  §§79-89a  (McKlnney  1968);  Pa.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit.  22,  §§  11-30  (1955). 

'"■E.g.,  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §72-2110  (Supp. 
1967);  Cal.  Bus.  &  Pmor.  Code  ?  7522(c) 
(West  1964);  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  §42-1211(2) 
(1965);  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  22,  §25  (1955). 
Several  of  these  states  restrict  the  exemption 
to  Investigations  of  the  personal  habits  and 
financial  or  credit  responsibility  of  appli- 
cants for  Insurance  or  commercial  credit.  If 
the  agency  participates  In  other  activities 
proscrlt>ed  by  the  act,  it  will  be  treated  as  a 
detective  agency.  E.g.  N.Y.  Gen.  Bus.  Law 
§70.3  (McKlnney  1968);  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit. 
22,  §  25  (1955). 

'»£.?..  Cal.  Bus.  &  Prop.  Code  5  7538(g) 
(West  1964);  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  5  42-1224 (e) 
(1965). 

'»£.g..  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  §29-161 
(1960);  Del.  Code  Ann.  tit.  24,  §  1315  (Supp. 
1966);  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ch.  147,  5  28 
(Supp.  1968). 

""•E.g.,  Cal.  Bus.  &  Paor.  Code  5  7538(a) 
(West  1964);  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  S  42-1218 
(1965). 

'"  The  Jndlana  statute  Is  typical.  It  pro- 
vides that  "no  licensee  .  .  .  shall  knowingly 
make  any  false  report  to  his  .  .  .  client  for 
whom  the  Information  was  obtained."  Ind. 
Ann.  Stat.  §  42-1218  (1965).  The  licensee  Is 
also  civilly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  em- 
ployees during  the  course  of  business.  Id. 
§  42-1217.  Presumably,  a  willful  making  of  a 
false  rejxirt  by  the  employee  to  the  licensee, 
which  ia  then  transmitted  to  the  client, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  statute — the  will- 
ful acts  of  the  employee  being  imputed  to 
the  licensee.  A  detective's  license  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  if  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  violated,  and  the  licensee 
Is  required  to  file  a  surety  bond  with  the 
state  to  cover  any  damages  incurred  In  civil 
suits  filed  by  parties  Injured  by  the  willful, 
malicious,  or  wrongful  acts  of  the  licensee  or 
his  employees.  Id.  §§  42-1218,  ^1224(2)  (b) . 
Litigation  Involving  private  detective  stat- 
utes Is  frequently  grounded  on  "false  report" 
provisions.  See  Schander  v.  Weiss.  274  App. 
Dlv.  940.  83  N.T.S.2d  575  (1948)  (defamation 
suit) ;  Bayer  v.  Plnkerton's  Nat'l  Detective 
Agency,  247  App.  Dlv.  191.  286  N.Y.S.  663, 
aff'd.  mem.,  272  N.Y.  474,  3  N.E.2d  875  (1936) 
(malicious  prosecution). 

">  The  California  Business  and  Professions 
Code  provides  that  the  Investigator  "sub- 
mitting the  report  shall  exercise  diligence  in 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  facts  and 
Information  in  such  a  report  are  true  and 
correct."  Cal.  Bus.  &  Psor.  Code  §  7538(c) 
(West  1964).  Since  a  license  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  If  a  licensee  has  '"violated 
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any  of  the  provision*  of  this  chapter."  stat« 
offlcleUs  would  seem  to  have  the  discretion  to 
revoke  or  suspend  the  Investigator's  license 
If  he  has  failed  to  exercise  due  care.  Id. 
i  7551(b). 

'"A  New  York  court  Interpreted  that 
state's  applicable  statute  as  follows: 
"[T)here  Is  an  Imperative  need  on  the  part 
of  a  private  investigator  to  exercise  good 
faith  and  reasonable  care  In  conducting  In- 
vestigations and  In  rendering  reports  and  (a) 
lack  of  good  faith  or  a  failure  to  exercise  due 
care  would  constitute  'cause'  for  revocation 
or  suspension  of  the  Investigator's  license" 
Advance  Detective  Bureau  v.  Lomenzo,  24 
App.  Dlv.  417,  418,  280  N  Y.S.2d  291,  293 
(1965),  construing  N.T.  OkK.  BtTS.  Law  i  74 
(McKlnney  1957). 

'*'  The  Kansas  statute  requires  detective 
agencies  to  keep  a  file  record  of  their  activ- 
ities and  provides  that  any  person  can  apply 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  an  order  allowing 
him  to  Inspect  the  reports  of  a  detective 
agency.  Kan.  Stat.  Ann.  J  21-1704  (1964). 
This  statute  may  have  negative  aspects  as 
well  since  It  allows  "any  person"  to  request 
permission  for  an  Inspection,  not  Just  the 
Inveatlgatee. 

■»OKi-»-STAT   Ann   tit   24.  5181-85  (1965). 
"»M    5  82. 
^  Id   5  83 

•"If  the  credit  bureau  refuses  to  correct 
the  report  and  such  refusal  Is  found  to  be 
"willful."  this  may  presumably  be  used  as 
evidence  to  show  that  the  report  was  "will- 
fully" false  within  the  meanlns;  of  the  statute. 
Id. 

'•  "Regulation  of  certain  lawful  trades,  oc- 
cupations and  business  activities  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  legislature  Its  determination 
comes  within  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  unless  afflrmatlvely  shown 
so  unreasonably  oppressive,  extravagant,  and 
arbitrary  as  to  needlesaly  Invade  property  or 
personal  rights  as  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." People's  Appliance  <fe  Furniture.  Inc  v. 
City  of  Flint.  358  Mich  34.  45.  99  N.W.2d  522. 
528  (  1959) ;  -see  Kellv  v  Bovne.  239  Mich  20||». 
214-15.  214  NW    316'.  320   (  1927).  W^ 

'"For  example.  In  stating  that  he  would 
Introduce  a  bill  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses 
Involved  In  rredlt  Investigations.  Senator 
Proxmlre  speciflcally  noted  the  lack  of  state 
regulatory  leglslaUoai  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  114.  part  19.  page  24902:  see 
Credit  Bureau  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  18 
I  testimony  of  Alan  P.  Weatln.  Professor  of 
Pxibllc  Law  and  Oovemment,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) 

'"H.R.  15627.  90th  Cong.  2d  Sess    il968>. 
'«Pub.  L.  No.  90-321   I  May  29.  1968),  1388 
n.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ao   News  1232. 

'"The  purpose  of  the  bill.  Senator  Prox- 
mlre stated.  Is  "to  protect  consumers  against 
the  arbitrary  or  erroneous  credit  ratings.  u.nd 
the  unwarranted  publication  of  credit  Infor- 
mation '  Congressional  Record,  volume  114, 
part  19,  page  24902. 

'"/(I  at  lO.oai  I  }  503(21(0). 
'* /d .  (  5  503  ( 2 )  ( D  i  ) 

■'*  The  propi.>8al  apparently  puts  the  burden 
on  the  applicant  to  request  access  to  the  files 
to  correct  any  derogatory  matter  from  a  pri- 
vate source  Id    i  i  503 1  2  »  i  Bi  i 

'*'  A  bill  introduced  In  California,  but  never 
enacted,  took  a  slightly  different  approach  to 
this  problem.  It  provided  that  the  sanction 
for  falling  to  correct  a  false  report  ujxjn 
notification  of  its  falsity  by  the  Investlgatee 
Is  the  loss  of  the  qualified  privilege.  Karst, 
jupra  note  18,  at  375  n   152 

■"Congressional      Record,      volume      114, 
part  19.  page  24902. 
'"Id.  I  5  503(11  I 

""  Awareness  of  the  problems  of  privacy  in 
a  technological  age  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  United  states;  therefore,  study  of  the 
oomprehenslve  statutory  schemes  enacted 
elsewhere  could  be  a  useful  aid  In  the  draft- 
ing of  legislation  here.  See,  eg.,  Lehman, 
Right  of  Privacy  in  Germany,  1  NY  U  J.  Int'l 
L.    ic  Pol.  108  (1988). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'*'  A.  WE*rtN,  supra  note  6.  at  309.  A  recent- 
ly developed  memory  system  can  store  the 
equivalent  of  20  double-spaced  pages  of  typed 
data  on  every  person  In  the  United  States 
on  a  4800  foot  reel  of  one  Inch  tape.  Weatln, 
supra  note  2.  at  132 

•^  A.  Westin.  supra  note  6,  at  309;  Loe  An- 
geles Times,  June  10.  1986.  at  14,  col.  6; 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept  6,  1986,  at 
14.  cols.  2-3. 

'•■■»  .^  Westin,  supra  note  5,  at  161.  "The 
Impact  of  computers  on  organizational  life  is 
to  destroy  practical  boundaries  of  privacy  In 
record  keeping  which  were  once  meaningful 
In  this  area  as  walls  and  doors  were  to  con- 
versational privacy  before  the  advent  of  the 
new  physical  surveillance  technology."  Id. 

'•■■*  Lear.  Whither  Personal  Privacy,  SATtm- 
DAY  Rev..  July  23,  1966,  at  36.  One  may  en- 
counter difficulty  explaining  to  a  computer 
why  he  did  not  pay  his  bill.  See  Credit  Bureau 
Hearirigt,  supra  note  3.  at  19,  But  see  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  July  29,  1968. 

•■■•'  An  Individual  trying  to  correct  or  clar- 
ify the  "hard"  information  of  a  computer 
must  have  convincing  evidence.  With  the 
reliance  on  computer  tapes,  written  rec- 
ords tend  to  disappear,  leaving  the  individual 
unable  to  show  a  past  history  different  from 
that  programmed  A.  Westin,  supra  note  5, 
at  313 

'■^  The  expense  of  computers  encourages 
sharing   Karst.  supra  note  18.  at  343-60. 

■'"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept.  6,  1966, 
at  14.  cols    2-3 

■^Credit  Bureau  Hearings  69  (testimony 
of  Harrly  C  Jordon.  President,  Credit  Data 
Corp.  I . 

-*  Congress  continues  to  debate  the  desir- 
ability of  a  National  Data  Bank  containing 
Information  on  individuals  that  Is  now  scat- 
tered through  many  government  files.  While 
Congress  debates,  private  Industry  may  be 
doing  almost  the  .same  thing.  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Feb  5.  1968.  at  1.  col.  6.  Professor 
Westin  suggests  that  an  information  anti- 
trust policy  may  he  needed.  Credit  Bureau 
Hearings  19. 
•  '*  See  Warren  k  Brandels,  supra  note  93. 
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Am    FORCE    .\SSCX:iATION    STATE- 
.MENT  OF  POLICY,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  I.  1969 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force 
.Association,  a  very  distinguished  group 
with  highly  patriotic  motives,  adopted  at 
its  1969  national  convention  in  Houston 
a  statement  of  policy.  This  document  is 
outstanding  in  its  content,  and  it  deser\'es 
wide  circulation.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
it  for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

.Km  Force  .Association  Statement  of  Policy, 
1969 

The  new  national  Administration  faces 
twin  challenges  which  together  represent  a 
national  task  more  complex  than  any  within 
living  memory  These  are  the  Constitutionally 
Imposed  obligations  of  providing  for  the 
common  defense  while  at  the  same  time 
ensuring  domestic  tranquillity. 

There  are  voices  abroad  in  the  land,  grow- 
ing In  numbers  and  In  volume,  that  say  that 
these  goals  are  Incompatible,  that  the  one 
can  be  achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  that  the  United  States  Is  neither 
powerful  enough  nor  wise  enough  to  do  both. 

The  Air  Force  Association  rejects  out  of 
hand  any  such  philosophy  of  despair  We 
believe   the  United   States  can  do  both.  We 


believe  it  must  do  both.  Peace  and  freedom 
must  be  viewed  as  an  indissoluble  entity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Any  national  effort 
that  does  not  hold  both  goals  to  be  attain- 
able betrays  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution  in 
which  this  nation  was  born  and  from  which 
it  has  taken  its  strength  for  almost  two 
centuries 

Providing  for  the  common  defense  requires 
a  penetrating  evaluation  of  present  and  po- 
tential threats  to  national  security.  Those 
who  wish  to  provide  for  domestic  tranquillity 
at  the  expense  of  the  common  defense  jus- 
tify their  position  either  by  saying  that  the 
external  threat  has  somehow  lessened  or 
that  it  has  become  too  great  to  be  coped 
with  by  other  than  diplomatic  means.  The 
one  Is  wishful  thinking  The  other  represents 
at  best  apathy,  at  worst  the  prospect  of 
appeasement. 

We  view  the  threat  to  our  nation's  secu- 
rity as  greater  than  ever.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  become  more  complicated.  A  decade 
ago  the  threat  represented  a  simple  bipolar 
confrontation  between  the  world's  only  two 
nuclear  superpowers — the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  It  Is  three-pronged. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  tightened  Its  grip  on 
Its  satellites  by  naked  force  while  continuing 
Its  buildup  of  both  sophisticated  advanced 
weaponry  and  conventional  forces.  Red  China 
continues  its  domination  of  the  landmass  of 
.■Vsla  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  while  at  the 
same  time  thrusting  toward  full-fledged 
status  as  a  nuclear  superpower  In  Its  own 
right.  Both  Communist  powers  urge,  aid,  and 
abet  so-called  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
in  the  less-developed  areas  of  the  world  Any 
one  of  these  developments  poses  grave  risks 
for  the  United  States  m  Its  position  as  leader 
of  the  Free  World.  Taken  together  they  rep- 
resent a  threat  of  greater  magnitude  than  any 
this  nation  has  faced  to  date. 

To  the  -■Mr  Force  Association  the  facts  are 
clear.  While  there  may  be  areas  In  which 
the  United  States  can  negotiate  safely  and 
with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  our  ad- 
versaries, such  negotiations  must  proceed 
from  a  basis  of  undefeatable  strength  and  In 
concert  with  our  Allies,  who  must  provide  a 
fair  share  of  that  strength.  Domestic  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  in  ways  that  do  not 
weaken  our  position  at  the  international  bar- 
gaining table.  Our  adversaries  are  counting 
on  both  external  and  Internal  conflicts  to 
weaken  American  strength  and  American 
will.  This  need  not  happen.  It  cannot  be 
permitted  to  happen. 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  Association 
recognizes  that  the  quest  for  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  Americans  at  home  makes 
equally  compelling  demands  on  our  national 
resources  and  national  will.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction here  Indeed,  the  U  S  niiiltary  has 
pioneered  in  the  erasure  of  racial,  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  social  discrimination.  Likewise, 
It  has  succeeded  in  imparting  educational 
experiences  and  vocational  skills  to  those 
whom  civil  society  had  discarded  as  un- 
teachable  and  unusable.  The  aerospace  in- 
dustry, on  which  the  armed  forces  depend 
for  advanced  weaponry,  has  accumulated 
skills  and  resources  which  are  being  put  to 
work  in  the  solution  of  pressing  domestic 
problems  ranging  from  education  to  housing. 
Taken  together,  the  military-industry  team, 
which  protects  our  national  Interest  against 
foreign  enemies,  constitutes  at  the  same  time 
a  vital  national  resource  that  contributes  on 
an  ever-increasing  scale  to  solutions  for  many 
of  our  domestic  ills. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  current 
debate  over  national  purpose  and  national 
resources  obviously  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  unpredlcted  costs  and  ill-deflned  objec- 
tives of  that  conflict  helped  to  create  the 
economic  and  social  pressures  that  are  now 
eroding  the  public  support  for  essential  de- 
fen.se  measures  and  programs.  Hence,  the 
military  and  poUtlcal  lessons  of  Vietnam 
require  the  closest  scrutiny.  In  the  military 
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sense,  Vietnam  haa  demonstrated  anew  the 
utility  and  flexibility  of  properly  managed 
alrpower  In  close  support  of  ground  troops, 
as  a  highly  effective  tactical  weapon,  and 
as  an  Indispensable  logistic  tool — all  In  the 
context  of  overall  strategic  deterrence.  The 
Impasse  in  Vietnam  U  not  military.  Rather, 
It  marks  the  failure  of  a  political  doctrine  to 
evoke  the  kind  of  response  from  our  adver- 
sary that  it  was  expected  to  evoke. 

Out  of  the  bitter  Vietnam  experience  must 
come  a  broader  understanding  of  the  range 
and  nature  of  military  pwwer  required  for 
the  19706  as  well  as  the  need  to  correlate 
political  policies  to  the  military  facte  of  life. 
Our  forces  must  be  tailored  to  deter  ag- 
gression across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  from 
subversion  and  guerrilla  activity  to  the  po- 
tential intercontinental  exchange  of  massive 
nuclear  weapons.  In  achieving  such  a  posture 
we  must  take  full  advantage  of  available 
technology  and  ensure  that  future  techno- 
logical advances — whether  defensive  or  offen- 
sive— do  not  become  a  monopoly  of  a  poten- 
tial adversary. 

We  must  order  our  priorities  ao  as  to  sep- 
arate peripheral  threats  from  those  that  are 
vital  to  our  own  national  survival  and  that 
of  our  Allies.  We  cannot,  as  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  rob  our  strategic  forces  of  money 
and  technology  to  pay  for  indecisive  and 
expensive  adventures  In  conventional  war- 
fare. Above  all,  the  American  people  must 
be  told  the  truth  about  the  price  and  the 
purpose  of  our  military  and  political  com- 
naltments. 

AmerlcEui  resources  are  vast  but  not  unlim- 
ited. American  willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
and  take  risks  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and 
freedom  must  be  shared  by  those  who  share 
the  benefits  of  that  peace  and  that  freedom. 
In  the  future,  therefore,  we  should  examine 
carefully  any  political  and  military  Involve- 
ments into  which  our  friends  and  Allies  are 
unwilling  to  accompany  us  or  even  support 
us. 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  that 
the  time  for  a  deep  and  searching  reassess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  national  ptirposes, 
priorities,  and  Interests  is  long  overdue.  A 
new  national  Administration  provides  an 
Ideal  oppxartunlty  for  such  an  appraisal. 
Parochialism,  partisanship,  self-interest,  £ind 
self-deception  have  no  part  in  it.  All  such 
narrow  considerations  must  be  swept  aside 
in  a  quest  for  national  unity  In  a  spirit  If 
candor  and  trust 

Only  thus  can  both  the  common  defense 
and  domestic  tranquillity  best  be  served. 


FOREIGN  BUILDING  STONES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  distressing  to  me  to  receive 
a  report  Indicating  that  for  the  very 
first  time  foreign  building  stones  will 
be  used  on  a  government  building  in  lieu 
of  domestic  marble  or  stone.  The  build- 
ing on  which  foreign  building  stones  are 
to  be  used  is  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  foreign  product, 
which  admittedly  is  a  very  beautiful 
Italian  marble,  is  that  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  considerably 
less  than  if  domestic  products  were  used. 
The  reason  for  the  higher  cost  of  do- 
mestic products  primarily  has  been  due 
to  the  higher  wages  the  American  work- 
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men  and  craftsmen  in  the  stone  industry 
are  paid  when  related  to  foreign  work- 
ers in  a  similar  industry. 

This  Congress  has  in  the  past  years  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage  rates  and,  of 
course,  tiiis  increases  the  cost  of  the 
final  product.  Now  we  are  told  our  prod- 
ucts cost  too  much  for  the  Government 
to  use. 

The  building,  which  is  under  construc- 
tion at  the  present  time,  involves  some 
$14,000,000  and  is  an  extension  of  the 
Smitlisonian  museums. 

As  a  basic  national  policy,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  a  buy- 
American  policy  in  the  construction  of 
its  buildings  and  facilities  even  though 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  materials  at  a 
lower  cost  from  foreign  producers. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many : 

First.  We  have  a  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  a  report  to  be  released  shortly 
to  the  American  people,  we  will  be  told 
that  our  balance  of  trade  for  the  first 
quarter  was  very  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States  and,  though  part  of  this 
is  obviously  due  to  the  longshoremen's 
strike,  it  is  aggravated  by  governmental 
agencies  purchasing  foreign  products 
at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  products, 
thus  sending  American  dollars  abroad. 

Second.  Another  reason  for  using 
American  materials  in  Government 
buildings  is  that  these  buildings  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  American  inge- 
nuity, workmansiiip,  and  our  heritage. 
As  a  part  of  America  and  as  a  tribute 
to  its  people,  these  buildings  should  be 
built  with  domestic  materials,  not 
foreign. 

Third.  A  third  reason  for  using  our 
American  products  is  that  the  basic 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  should  be 
to  help  promote  our  home  industries 
through  governmental  contracts,  par- 
ticularly when  the  home  Industries  may 
have  had  the  cost  of  their  products  in- 
creased due  to  our  policy  of  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  adequately 
compenasting  the  workingmen  whereas 
foreign  industries  have  not  necessarily 
followed  a  similar  policy. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  try  to  stop  the 
use  of  foreign  stone  in  the  construction 
of  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  by  all  reasonable  means. 


MONROE    KIMBREL    SPEAKS    ON 
INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
major  address  to  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  Monroe  Kimbrel,  the  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta 
warned  Tuesday,  March  18,  that  some  of 
American  businesses  are  edging  the 
country  deeper  into  inflation  by  "plan- 
ning for  inflation"  instead  of  "plarming 
for  production." 

Mr.  Kimbrel,  former  president  of  both 
the  American  and  the  Georgia  Bankers 
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Associations,  made  his  remarks  in  a 
speech  at  the  39th  armual  convention  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  which  was  held  March  17-19  in 
Las  Vegas. 

His  speech  is  highly  Informative,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  submit  it,  there- 
fore, for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 

What  Does  Inflation  Cost? 
(By  Monroe  Kimbrel.  president.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta) 

At  this  time  of  year,  many  of  us  like  to  look 
back  and  measure  our  accomplishments.  I 
could,  therefore,  take  the  easy  way  and  spend 
my  allotted  time  reminding  you  of  the  good 
things  we  have  gained. 

You  recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion achieved  much  in  1968,  and  the  future 
looks  very  bright.  You  also  no  doubt  rec- 
ognize that  the  nation's  banks  shared  in  this 
growth,  with  deposits  and  earnings  up 
sharply. 

I  will  not,  however,  enlarge  on  these  points 
of  which  you  are  aware,  but  should  like  to 
discuss  the  losses  we  suffered  because  of  the 
failure  to  stem  the  acceleration  of  Inflation 
during  1968. 

Let  us  consider  three  developments  that, 
although  they  cover  only  a  part  of  the  loss 
Incurred  by  Inflation,  do  merit  our  serious 
reflection. 

1.  At  the  end  of  1968,  the  dollar — as  meas- 
ured by  consumer  prices — was  worth  almost 
5  percent  less  than  It  was  a  year  earlier. 

2.  The  United  States,  partly  because  of  the 
Inflationary  trend,  lost  the  major  part  of  its 
favorable  position  in  world  trade. 

3.  In  some  instances,  planning  for  Inflation 
was  substituted  for  planning  for  production 
by  a  change  of  emphasis  In  making  Judg- 
ments on  spending  and  Investing.  (In  my 
opinion  this  Is  the  greatest  loss.) 

No  doubt,  some  businessmen  are  happy 
about  their  abUity  to  charge  higher  prices; 
their  financial  statements  look  better  as  a 
result.  Also,  corporations  may  point  to  In- 
creased earnings  per  share  of  stock. 

Businessmen  may  be  especially  happy  if 
the  Increase  in  the  prices  of  goods  they  sell 
Is  more  than  the  Increase  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  they  buy.  This  happiness, 
however,  will  sour  if  the  prices  of  the  mer- 
chandise or  services  they  offer  do  not  con- 
tinue to  rise  over  the  prices  of  their  pur- 
chases. 

Not  everyone  has  been  so  fortunate;  and 
as  costs  catch  up.  it  is  likely  that  the  num- 
ber retaining  this  particular  type  of  lead  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  In  the  long  run.  the 
benefits  of  Inflation  will  inevitably  accrue 
to  only  a  few  persons. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  many 
persons  who  in  1968  lost  through  Inflation. 
Consumers,  as  a  group,  found  that.  In  the 
end.  the  major  part  of  1968  s  growth  in  in- 
come was  an  lllustion.  In  1967.  the  per  capita 
disposable  income,  or  average  Income  per 
person  after  Federal  taxes,  was  $2,744;  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  average  income  increased 
by  $182  to  reach  a  total  of  $2,926  per  capita. 
Measured  in  current  dollars  i  that  Is,  with 
out  allowance  for  deterioration  in  purchas- 
ing power) ,  the  Increase  was  about  7  percent. 

The  consumers  may  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  statistics,  but  they 
learned  through  hard  experience  of  the  at- 
trition in  their  purchasing  power  as  the  year 
progressed. 

Statisticians  tell  us  that,  when  this  6183 
gain  Is  deflated  for  the  Increase  in  prices,  the 
per  capita  gain  in  personal  disposable  in- 
come during  1968  was  only  3  percent. 

To  refute  the  behef  that  the  economy 
gains  from  inflation.  I  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  February  17  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reviewing  various  case 
studies  gathered  from  throughout  the  na- 
tion.   The    article    concludes,    "Inflation    la 
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shattering  many  Americans'  complacent 
belief  that  every  year  they  are  living  a  Uttle 
better  than  before." 

In  the  words  of  the  article,  many  persons 
report  'less  bowling,  more  overtime;  no 
cookies  for  the  kids:  retiree  stops  eaUng 
three  times  a  day:  and  cutting  out  pork  and 
veal  and  substituting  salads." 

The  uneven  impact  of  Inflation  extends 
b«yond  those  with  relatively  low  incomes 
I"or  example,  while  attending  a  meeting  re- 
cently I  talked  with  a  businessman  who  is 
also  the  trustee  of  a  preparatory  school  He 
complained  that  the  funds  laboriously  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years  for  construction 
of  a  badly  needed  building  this  year  fell  far 
short  of  the  present  cost  because  of  rising 
prlcea. 

A  city  ofBclal  attending  the  same  meeting 
was  acutely  aware  of  the  rising  costs  of  gov- 
ernment and  capital  Improvements  caused 
by  Inflationary  conditions.  Under  inflatlon- 
any  conditions,  the  economy  gets  out  of 
Joint,  and  you  as  bankers.  I  axa  sure,  have 
heard  many  such  complaints. 

Bankers  well  know  that  the  price  of 
money,  like  the  prices  of  goods  and  services, 
hfta  Incoeased  briskly.  Yields  on  long-term 
govemmaaX  securities  are  the  highest  since 
the  Civil  WslT  Higher  rates  are  charged  on 
loans  and  Investments,  and  reflect  higher 
earnings  on  bank  statements 

But  inflated  expenses  cut  net  profits  and 
the  dollars  banks  earned  from  higher  in- 
terest rates  bought  less.  What  Ls  more,  every 
fixed  Income  aaset  on  the  bankers'  books  de- 
creased In  market  value  as  Interest  rates 
rose — a  rectirring  development  In  Inflation- 
ary periods 

When  the  general  public  becomes  aware  of 
the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  its  money, 
many  i;if  Its  members  find  It  more  difficult  to 
save  and  begin  to  wonder  If  It  Is  even  worth- 
while If  curtailed  saving  becomes  wide- 
spread, the  nation  will  experience  a  weak- 
ening In  one  of  the  chief  forc€?s  responsible 
for  Its  economic  growth  and  high  prjduc- 
tlvlty  The  fact  Is.  the  savings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  o'  consumers  as  well  as  business- 
men, provide  much  of  the  capital  Investment 
funds  required  for  economic  itrowth 

The  second  loss  during  1968  because  of  in- 
flation was  .1  deterioration  )f  the  .ountry'a 
competitive  position  In  world  trade 

Our  total  balance  of  payments  for  1968 
looks  very  gcxxl  on  the  surface  Dur.ng  1968. 
this  nation  achieved  a  balance  •<{  payments 
surplus  for  the  first  time  since  1957  Bal- 
ance of  payments,  of  course  includes  finan- 
cial transactions  and  other  non-trade  f.ictors 
I  shai;  not  co  into  the  details  of  how  this 
surplus  was  H.chleved  except  U]  sn^t^e^t  that 
many  of  the  forces  creating  last  year  s  surplus 
may  not  be  as  strong  this  year  The  'itock 
market  boom,  the  repatriation  of  corporate 
funds,  and  the  success  In  curtailing  lending 
abroad  by  U  S  banks  all  played  a  pnrt  in 
achieving  a  substantial  Increase  In  financial 
flows  Into  this  country 

The  total  ronreals  the  serious  deteriora- 
tion In  the  tr.ide  surplus  of  the  I'nlted  States 
In  prior  vear^  we  have  been  able  to  count  on 
selling  substant!  tllv  more  .roods  and  servlres 
abroad  than  we  imported  This  f.avorable 
balance  nf  trade  helped  carry  the  load  of 
government  expenditures  abroad  and  drains 
through  financial  transactions. 

The  United  States  was  competitive  In  world 
markets  during  the  early  1960's  largelv  be- 
cause It  was  .^b!e  to  keep  the  pri-es  of  ir^ 
exports  relatively  stable  whereas  many  for- 
eign countries  suffered  internal  Inflation  We 
have  lost  this  advantage 

In  1968  the  excess  of  the  value  of  this 
country's  «oods  and  services  exported  over 
th'jse  import^ed  was  more  than  *:3  billion  less 
than  In  either  1966  or  1967  Rising  prices 
here  have  made  our  exports  lees  attractive  to 
foreigners  and  have  attracted  more  imp<irt8 
Most  experts  see  little  hope  for  Improving  this 
situation  very  much  until  we  bring  our  rising 
prices  under  control. 
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The  shifting  of  emphasis  toward  Inflation- 
ary considerations  when  making  decisions  to 
spend  or  Invest  may  turn  out  to  be  the  great- 
est loss  during  1968  because  of  Inflation. 

Traditionally,  the  American  businessman 
analyzed  economic  opportunities  on  the  basis 
of  how  they  would  provide  the  services  or 
produce  the  goods  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public  Success  or  failure,  reflected  by  his 
profits  has  typically  depended  upon  the 
businessman's  astuteness  In  discovering  these 
opportunities  and  his  efficiency  In  producing 
the  goods  or  providing  the  services  the  public 
wants. 

In  contrast.  In  many  countries  of  the  world 
decisions  to  Invest  or  to  launch  enterprises 
have  been  based  almost  entirely  upon  Infla- 
tionary considerations  Investments  there  are 
not  chosen  because  they  are  most  productive 
In  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public,  but 
because  It  appears  they  will  benefit  most  or 
suffer  le&st  from  Inflation. 

Under  this  philosophy.  Instead  of  measur- 
ing efficiency,  profits  may  reflect  only  Infla- 
tion In  the  short  run.  rising  prices  may  con- 
ceal mistakes:  in  the  long  run.  resources  are 
misdirected  Giving  rewards  to  the  Inflatlon- 
mlndled  destroys  the  very  basis  for  the  opera- 
tions of  a  free  enterprise  system 

One  of  the  things  suggested  In  a  recent 
review  of  economic  history  was  that  econ- 
omists In  1834  believed  the  consumer,  the 
investor  i.s  motivated  by  fear  when  things 
are  going  down  or  are  at  the  bottom  But 
when  prices  rise,  as  they  are  now.  some  p>eo- 
ple  are  motivated  by  greed  And  this  greed  de- 
stroys rational  Judgment 

Could  It  be  said  t.>day  that  a  part  of  the 
American  public  Is  being  motivated  by  greed, 
as  shown  for  example  by  those  In  the  stock 
market  who  dlsreirard  the  current  price-earn- 
ings ratio  and  the  intrinsic  v.ilue  of  some  of 
their  l.'ivestments? 

Moreover,  unfortunately,  there  are  those 
In  the  banking  business  who  may  have  pur- 
sued the  s.tme  misdirected  k;o;ils.  Some  nf 
us  In  the  F'ederal  Reserve  would  like  to  hear 
that  bankers  have  beKun  to  sav  "No"  to  cer- 
tain of  their  loan  applicants  We  shou'.d  !:ke 
to  see  more  consumers  with  less  of  this 
psychological  fear  of  inflation,  so  that  they 
will  base  fewer  financial  decisions  on  what 
prices  may  be  tomorrorw  next  month,  or  In 
two  months. 

It  Is  i-enerally  popular  to  blame  rising 
prices  on  someone  else  Four  good  targets  are 

1  Labor,  which  Is  acciised  of  pushing  up 
watfes  t.ister  than  productivity. 

2  Business,  which  Is  often  charged  with 
beini?  '>ver-e.u;er  to  raise  prices  iti  order  to 
niauit.un  pri>fiUs; 

3  Government  spending,  which  we  all 
think  should  be  reduced  except  for  the 
things  we  are  Interested  In:  and 

4  The  Federal  Reserve,  which  some  claim 
has  not  been  tight  enough  with  its  monetary 
P'.'Ucles 

A  strong  case  has  been  made  to  support 
each  one  of  these  charges  Labor  c(«ta  have 
risen  Employers  complain  of  low  productiv- 
ity -Average  hourly  earnings  of  manufactur- 
ing workers  r'»e  over  6  percent  between  the 
end  of  1967  and  the  end  of  1968.  Some  work- 
ers experienced  greater  gains,  and  some  less 
There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  Infla- 
tion Itself  was  a  major  spur  to  the  push  to- 
ward high  wages,  and  the  average  worker  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  trying"  to  maintain 
his  income  In  the  face  of  rising  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  can  point 
to  higher  corporate  profits  in  1968  than  In 
1967  Even  after  substantially  higher  taxes, 
corporate  prufits  rose  from  $48  1  billion  In 
1967  to  »51  billion  In  1968  But  would  not 
some  businessmen  respond  that  this  was 
only  the  normal  growth  required  to  main- 
tain Incentives? 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  government 
spending  has  been  high.  The  Federal  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  reached  125  2  btlllon  and  In 
the  last  half  of  calendar  1968  was  111  billion 
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To  finance  this,  the  VS.  Treasury  hAd  to 
borrow  $23.1  billion  from  the  public  in  fiscal 
1968  and  91 1.3  billion  in  the  last  half  of  1968. 
This  borrowing  on  top  of  heavy  demands  for 
funds  by  the  private  sector  had  much  influ- 
ence on  the  high  Interest  rates.  Since  a  large 
pan  of  the  deficit  was  financed  by  additional 
bank  credit.  Inflationary  pressures  were  In- 
creased. 

In  early  1967,  economic  and  financial  ex- 
perts pointed  out  that  the  nation  was  going 
to  get  Into  trouble  if  it  did  sot  Increase  taxes 
or  reduce  expenditures.  There  was  no  lack  of 
warning,  but  Congress  was  slow  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  cope  with  the  problem.  Finally, 
with  pressures  having  been  built  up  for  so 
long,  the  surtax  program  that  was  put  Into 
effect  In  mid- 1968  has  been  slow  to  take 
effect.  Ultimately,  it  may  help. 

Before  condemning  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  for  dilatory  actions, 
consider  If  It  might  not  be  true  that  they 
were  reflecting  pretty  well  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the 
taxpayer  hoped  taxes  could  be  reduced  If  the 
Federal  Government  would  cut  expenditures 
for  everything  but  those  projects  which  had 
his  special  approval. 

How  many  of  us  wrote  letters  to  our  Con- 
gressman applauding  the  closing  down  of  a 
local  Federal  facility  or  establishment?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many  of  us  applauded 
our  Congressman  during  1967  and  early  1968 
If  he  announced  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  tax  Increase? 

Another  popular  whipping  boy  is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Critics  can  point  out 
that  In  the  first  half  of  1968  bank  credit 
rose  at  what  they  considered  an  excessively 
high  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  6.6 
percent  After  mid-year,  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  was  even  hlghar— about  21  percent 
In  July  and  August  and  15  percent  In  Sep- 
tember. By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rate  had 
slowed  down  a  bit  With  prices  rising  so 
rapidly,  critics  ask.  "Why  did  the  Federal 
Reserve  supply  the  reserves  to  the  banking 
system  that  made  this  growth  In  bank  credit 
possible?" 

You  will  find  that  I  am  on  record  as  hav- 
ing suggested  during  1968  that  the  bank 
credit  growth  was  excessive.  At  the  same 
time.  It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  caught  In  a  trap  that 
prevented  It  from  exerting  the  pressures  re- 
quired to  completely  offset  the  effects  of  defi- 
cit Treasury  financing  Alone,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve could  not  have  held  back  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  completely  without  creat- 
ing serious  side  effects. 

You  will  recall  that,  because  of  the  failure 
to  take  timely  action  In  respect  to  fiscal  pol- 
icy, the  Treasury  was  forced  to  borrow  heav- 
ily during  l'J68.  especially  during  the  second 
half  Corporations  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  strongly  competing  for  funds. 
Interest  rates  were  high  How  much  higher 
they  would  have  gone  had  not  the  Federal 
Reserve  supplied  some  additional  credit  to 
the  banking  system  no  one  knows.  An  even 
greater  and  sudden  Increase  In  rates,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  disastrous,  possibly 
Including  a  failure  In  Treasury  financing. 
Perhaps  the  Federal  Reserve  can  be  criti- 
cized for  Its  policy  Judgments,  but  those  who 
do  so  should  remember  the  problem  that  was 
faced,  who  and  what  created  the  problem, 
and  what  might  have  been  the  consequences 
of  a  more  restrictive  policy  posture. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  responsibility 
for  keeping  our  economic  and  financial  affairs 
In  order  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  any  one  group  Neither  can  a  democracy 
expect  any  agency  It  may  set  up,  including 
a  central  bank  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  successfully  do  the  Job  unless 
there  Is  widespread  public  support. 

Professor  Reuf.  the  French  financial  expert, 
has  stated  that  no  democratic  society  can 
be  expected  to  run  its  financial  affairs  suc- 
cessfully. "Is  he  right?"  you  may  well  ask. 
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Amsrlcan  economic  and  financial  hlvtory 
has  ahcwn  that  a  society  such  as  oun  can 
manage  its  financial  affairs  whan  It  wants  to. 
We  have  made  mistakes,  soiiiAtlinea  we  have 
refused  to  face  reality,  we  have  refused  to 
accept  discipline,  and  some  spaclal  Interests 
have  at  times  forgotten  -the  public  Interest. 
But  the  record  of  our  American  society  Is 
far  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

'When  we  have  lapsed,  we  have  eventually 
realized  the  dlsatrtrous  consequences  that 
could  result  unless  we  changed  direction. 
We  have  then  accepted  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility and  stopped  trying  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility to  others.  Political  leaden,  busl- 
nesHuen,  and  labor  have  responded  by  taking 
or  supporting  the  needed  steps  to  restore 
financial  order. 

'Who  is  responsible  for  our  present  Infla- 
tionary problem?  Is  labor,  or  business,  or 
government,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
shoulder  the  blame?  Perhaps  all  of  them 
must  accept  some  of  the  censure,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  can  place  moert  of  the 
blame  on  our  own  collective  complacency — 
the  failure  of  you  and  me  and  other  Amer- 
icans to  accept  the  responsibility  and  to  act. 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  we  can  bring 
inflation  under  control.  More  and  more  per- 
sons realize  that.  If  the  same  Inflationary 
conditions  prevail  in  1969  as  In  1968,  otir 
losses  can  be  compounded.  The  realization 
that  these  conditions  must  be  controlled  Is 
perhaps  getting  our  fiscal  affairs  In  a  more 
manageable  state.  With  better  control  of  our 
fiscal  affairs,  monetary  policy  may  have  more 
room  to  maneuver.  Signs  here  and  there  at- 
test that  the  frantic  pace  of  the  economy  Is 
abating. 

Patience  and  determination  can  win  the 
battle  against  Inflation.  Bowing  to  the  temp- 
tation of  Inflationary  greed  and  disregarding 
the  need  for  discipline  can  make  the  battle 
much  harder  to  win.  If  we  all  support  those 
whose  Job  it  is  to  administer  the  discipline, 
victory  can  be  ours. 


A  DREAM  COME  TRUE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in 
my  district  a  very  fine  example  of  indi- 
vidual Involvement  with  society  and 
humanity. 

It  is  a  story  about  a  couple,  the  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  John  McCloud  of  Sodus, 
N.Y..  who  are  using  their  own  money  to 
build  a  church.  They  both  have  full-time 
jobs  and  do  their  ministering  on  Simdays. 

The  McClouds  have  dedicated  their 
time  to  helping  their  fellow  men,  because, 
"We  saw  so  much  to  be  done.  Especially 
with  the  kids.  So  many  of  them  going 
wrong  because  they  were  poor  and  didn't 
have  anyone  to  teach  them  to  live  right." 

And  so  the  McClouds  began  going 
around  from  house  to  house  on  Sunday, 
their  only  free  day. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  a  story  by  Herman 
Archunde  that  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Union,  March  17: 

DuEAM  Coming  Trtts:    Sodtts  Chitrch 
Risxs   Fbom    a    Gravel   Pit 

(By  Herman  Archunde) 
Sodus. — Slowly  taking  form  In  the  ravaged 
pocket  of  an  abandoned  gravel  pit  close  by 
the   Buerman   Road   Just   east   of   here   Is   a 
church. 
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It's  a  small  church  and  it  sits  so  low  off 
the  paved  rural  road  that  a  passing  motorist 
can  almost  look  down  on  the  tall  and  skeletal 
wood  frame  that  'wlU  one  day  be  Its  sharply 
pointed  steeple. 

A  btmable  setting?  Yes. 

But  though  the  elements  in  this  scene 
aren't  Intended  to  be  symbolic,  they  some- 
how add  up  to  one  shining  word — hope. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  McCloud  (he's  64 
years  old,  she's  63)  have  much  hope;  and 
perhaps  In  even  greater  abundance,  faith. 
Together  they  are  building  the  church.  Ev- 
ery extra  penny  they  earn  goes  Into  the 
building  and  Into  improving  the  scarred  site 
on  which  it  rests. 

They  have  had  some  outside  help.  A  few 
persons  have  donated  money,  others  mate- 
rial, a  stained  glass  window  and  a  pulpit  for 
Instance. 

But  though  the  donations  are  welcome  the 
McClouds  are  not  Bollcltlng. 

Rev.  McCloud,  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
Church  of  God,  believes  one  has  to  sacrifice 
to  prove  to  others  the  sincerity  of  the  effort. 
Or  In  bis  words  "to  show  them  you  make  the 
grade." 

Surely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCloud  make  the 
grade.  Their  aim  is  to  help  others  make  It 
too.  That's  why  they're  building  the  church. 

The  McClouds  came  to  Wayne  County  from 
Florida  five  years  ago  because  they  needed 
Jobs,  They  found  them.  Both  work. 

But  here  In  Wayne  they  found  a  calling 
for  another  kind  of  work,  one  that  pays  not 
In  dollars  and  cents  but  In  spiritual  satis- 
faction. 

"We  saw  so  much  to  be  done,"  Estelle 
McCloud  says,  "Especially  with  the  kids.  So 
many  of  them  going  wrong  'cause  they  were 
poor  and  didn't  have  anyone  to  teach  them 
to  live  right." 

The  McClouds  began  a  sort  of  roving  min- 
istry, going  from  home  to  home,  usually  on 
Sunday,  their  only  free  day,  and  covering  a 
territory  that  stretches  from  Ontario  in  the 
west  to  Woloott  in  the  east. 

It's  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover,  especially 
when  there's  only  one  day  to  cover  it  In, 
when  your  transportation  is  a  battered  '65 
compact,  and  especially  when,  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  McCloud,  "there's  so  much  need." 

The  church  was  the  answer  to  bringing 
together  their  scattered  flock. 

They  looked  at  a  number  of  sites.  Many 
of  them  were  good.  And  at  least  once  they 
almost  nailed  down  a  deal.  But  In  the  end 
either  the  land  was  too  expensive  or  else  the 
owner  seemed  unwilling  to  sell  to  a  minister 
bent  on  building  a  church  for  a  Negro  con- 
gregation. Last  April  they  found  the  gravel 
pit. 

"It  looked  terrible  bad  when  we  first  saw 
It,"  Rev.  McCloud  said.  "But  we  saw  where 
It  could  be  fixed  up."  So  they  bought  it. 

They  hired  bulldozers  and  had  the  floor 
of  the  huge  cavity  filled  and  leveled.  After 
that  was  done,  they  hired  one  carpenter  and 
began  building. 

Today  the  sturdy  gray  brick  walls  of  the 
church  are  up  and  the  roof  Is  almost  com- 
plete. The  frame  for  the  steeple  is  in  place. 
And  the  gravel  pit  Is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  a  gradual  rejuvenation. 

But  there  Is  still  much  work  to  be  done. 

The  church  needs  a  floor  and  windows;  It 
needs  seats,  and  light,  and  heat.  And  out- 
side there  are  still  holes  to  fill  and  ground 
to  level  and  top  soil  to  bring  in  for  the  lawn. 

"I  guess  it'll  be  another  year  before  it's 
really  finished,"  Rev.  McCloud  said. 

By  April,  however,  he  hopes  the  church 
will  be  far  enough  along  that  he  can  hold 
an  Easter  service.  He's  counting  on  it. 

The  other  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -McCloud  led 
a  visitor  on  a  quick  tour  of  the  site. 

"My  son  and  X  designed  it."  said  Rev. 
McCloud  with  obvious  pride. 

Rev.  McCloud  Is  the  father  of  11  children 
by  a  previous  marriage.  He  married  Estelle 
21   years  ago  after  his  first  wife  died.  They 
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have   bad   no  more   children  and   since  the 
others  are  grown  and  gone,  the  McClouds  are 

alone  now. 

The  son  who  helped  design  the  church  is 
a  mason  now  living  in  Paterson,  N.J.  He 
and  some  in-laws  have  provided  more  free 
labor,  Rev.  McCloud  said. 

"We've  been  able  to  keep  the  cost  down  a 
lot  that  way,"  he  noted. 

Behind  the  church  the  McClouds  are 
building  on  a  small  addition  where  they 
Intend  to  live.  They  now  rent  a  home  In 
Ontario. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  real  pretty  church." 
says  Estelle  who  can  hardly  contain  her  Joy 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  "everything 
wUl  be  Just  right." 

"We'U  have  swings  and  slides  for  the  kids 
over  there,"  she  says,  pointing  to  one  side 
of  the  building,  ".^nd  here  In  front  we'll 
have  tables  and  chairs  where  grownups  can 
sit  and  talk." 

The  way  she  describes  it.  one  can  almost 
see  the  happy  people  gathering  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  talking  and  laughing  outside,  and 
singing  a  Joyful  song  inside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  work  by 
the  McClouds,  gives  us  much  hope  for 
the  future. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  CONDUCT  COMPLETE  RE- 
VIEW OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
newspaper  stories  about  the  effects  of 
conglomerates  and  one -bank  holding 
companies  have  stressed  the  impact  that 
such  monopolistic  practices  have  upon 
small  business. 

The  small  businessman  cannot  com- 
pete with  industrial  monopolies  and.  in 
addition,  the  small  businessman  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  the  necessary  financing 
through  the  private  business  sector. 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was 
established  in  1954. 

It  is  no  secret  that  lately  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  goals  and  ideals  under  which 
it  was  established. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  limited 
programs,  the  agency  is  w  ithout  funds  to 
make  loans  to  small  businessmen.  As  an 
alternative,  the  agency  must  participate 
with  commercial  banking  institutions  to 
provide  economic  assistance  and  to  com- 
pound the  problem,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  allows  these  financial  in- 
stitutions to  charge  the  highest  legal  rate 
on  these  loans.  The  interest  rates  on 
these  loans  put  them  virtually  out  of 
reach  for  the  average  small  businessman. 
A  number  of  small  businessmen  have  told 
me  that  if  they  pay  the  high  interest 
rates,  they  know  they  will  not  be  able  to 
repay  the  loan.  However,  they  point  out, 
that  unless  they  obtain  the  financing, 
they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  In 
short,  either  way  they  are  doomed. 

The  lack  of  lending  funds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  However,  to  compound 
this  situation,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
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operated  that  raises  grave  questions 
about  Increased  lendin?  authority  for 
that  agency 

It  Is  a  cruel  hoax  for  small  businessmen 
to  be  told  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration that  the  agency  has  no 
funds  with  which  to  make  loans.  At  the 
same  time,  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
stories  of  mismanaged  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  affairs  In  addition. 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  with  all  the 
truly  deserving  small  businessmen  in  the 
country  who  are  In  need  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration must  search  out  people  to  re- 
ceive loans  or  other  similar  SBA  bene- 
fits. 

Legislation  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  would  increase  the  amount  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  have 
outstanding  In  its  various  lending  pro- 
grams. This  is  an  extremely  Important 
piece  of  legislation.  However,  it  will  be 
no  help  to  small  businessmen  to  merely 
increase  the  authorized  lending  capacity 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
without  making  certain  that  the  agency 
operates  in  the  best  interests  of  all  small 
businessmen.  To  this  end.  the  staff  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  begun  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
operations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
staff  will  have  collected  and  analyzed 
this  prellmlnar>-  data  before  the  com- 
mittee opens  hearings  on  the  Increased 
authorization  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  If  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation by  the  staff  uncovers  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  It.  I  will  ask 
that  the  committee  imdertake  a  full- 
scale  study  of  SBA  before  considering 
the  new  authorizations.  In  short.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
SBA  is  operating  properly  in  every  re- 
spect before  we  extend  its  lending  pro- 
grams. 

The  preliminary-  work  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  has  already  turned  up  some 
shocking  disclosures,  including  an  at- 
tempt by  SBA  to  cover  up  some  of  its 
mistakes 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  strong  Small 
Business  Administration  but  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  agency  is  proper- 
ly managed  and  supervised  so  that  it 
can  meet  the  t;oals  established  for  It  by 
Congress. 


LOWER  VOTING  AGE  GAINING 
GROUND 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVA.NH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  impressed  and  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  growing  awareness 
throughout  the  Nation  that  the  time  has 
come  to  lower  the  voting  age.  I  recently 
reported  the  actions  of  the  Pennsylvariia 
Legislature  toward  lowering  the  voting 
age.   actions  which  auger  well   for  an 
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early  vote  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

The  Peni^ylvania  action  reflects  what 
I  believe  to  be  is  a  ground  swell  for  low- 
ering the  voting  age  Today  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  two  editorials  and 
one  news  story  on  this  subject  which  I 
believe  represents  further  proof  of  the 
growing  trend 

The  first  editorial  Is  from  the  Rey- 
noldsviUe.  Pa  .  Star  wherein  the  writer 
notes: 

By  the  level  of  their  (the  young  people) 
education,  experience  and  exposure  to  the 
affairs  of  the  country  and  the  world,  they 
are  no  doubt  moving  Into  an  area  where  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  contribution  they  can 
make  by  participation  In  making  political  de- 
cisions 

The  second  editorial,  from  radio  sta- 
tlon  WTOP  here  in  Washington,  deals 
most  directly  with  the  current  Maryland 
situation,  but  I  found  the  comment  on 
the  maturity"  of  our  young  people  of 
panlcular  interest. 

Turning   to   the   national   scene,    the 
article  In  the  March  20  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  should  be,  I 
believe,   ■must"  reading  for  all  Members 
of  this  House.  A  survey  by  the  Monitor 
revealed    that,    of    257    Members    ques- 
tioned. 175  were  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  The  article  also  points  out  that  there 
are  51  Senators  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age.  It  also  points  out  some  qual- 
ifications to   these  numbers,   but  I  be- 
lieve it  cannot  he  denied  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  by  Members  to  favor- 
ably consider  the  propasition,  and  it  Is 
my  belief  that  that  tendency  will  con- 
vince more  of  our  colleagues  to  join  in 
efforts  to  lower  the  voting  age  nationally. 
The  editorials  and  news  story  follow: 
(From  the  Reynoldsvllle   i  Pa  i    Star| 
A  New  Voter  Bloc' 
Four  times  In  our  history  of  politics,  the 
Constitution    has   been    amended    to    permit 
the  inclusion  uf  large  proups  of  citizens  In 
the  right  to  vote  l.iws    Moves  are  now  afoot 
:o  repeat  this  Inclusion  process  by  granting 
:he  .'ranchlse  to  those  over  18  years  of  age. 
We    -started    out    early    In    enlarging    t.he 
electorate    by    .striking    down    the    tests    for 
religion    and    property    as    qualifications    for 
voters    It  triok  a  bloody  waj  to  at  l(«6t  grant 
'jur  black  citizens  the  ri^ht  to  cast  a  ballot. 
.■Vnother  period  elapsed   before   the  suffra- 
cettes    won    the    ladies    of    the    country    the 
privilege  of  marking  their  x"s  for  the  candi- 
dates  of    their   choice    And    then    just    four 
years    ago    anotner    amendment    retired    the 
poll    tax    test    for    voters    which    had    disen- 
franchised   hundreds   (>i   thousands 

In  every  instance  there  was  a  pitched  bat- 
tle of  one  level  or  another  We  don't  ad- 
vance the  privilege  to  anyone  until  It  Is 
proved  they  deserve  It  and  can  handle  It 
when  they  get  It 

We  have  routinely  advised  going  slow  on 
letting  18  year  olds  visit  the  polls  with  their 
elders  In  the  first  place  we  wanted  them  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  themselves  for  a  while  until 
they  had  to  assume  the  obligations  of  being 
a  full-fledged  citizen  As  the  events  have 
transpired,  many  of  them  are  assuming  the 
obligations  but  have  received  little  In  the 
way  of  political  consideration  A  great  bulk 
of  them  are  familiar  with  paying  taxes,  as- 
suming family  responsibilities  and  bearing 
arms   In    protection   of    the   country 

To  be  sure,  the  actions  of  a  volatile  mi- 
nority   of    those    between    18    and    21    have 
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branded  the  remainder  with  a  sort  of  a  no- 
toriety that  sort  of  slowed  down  any  desires 
to  Include  them  In  the  voting  ranks.  Rioters 
and  anarchists  don't  want  to  vote  anyway. 
But  fortunately,  those  who  see  the  whole 
spectrum  of  youthful  endeavor  have  made 
serious  moves  In  this  state  to  approve  the 
age  of  18  vote. 

By  the  level  of  their  education,  experience 
and  exp)06ure  to  the  affairs  of  the  country 
and  world,  they  are  no  doubt  moving  Into 
an  area  where  we  cannot  Ignore  the  contri- 
bution they  can  make  by  p&rtlcli>atlng  In 
making  political  decisions. 

One  thing  we  have  noticed  of  recent  years 
is  that  you  can't  con  them  Into  much  any- 
more The  goods  has  to  be  full  cut,  of  good 
quality  and  at  a  good  price.  Maybe  If  they 
practice  the  same  criteria  on  candidates, 
they  may  be  a  welcome  addition. 

(Prom  WTOP  radio  and  television  editorial, 

Mar.  4  and  5,  1»69] 

Voting  Age 

The  arguments  being  circulated  In  Mary- 
land In  opposition  to  lowering  the  voting  age 
amount  to  a  lot  of  illogical  nonsense. 

The  most  fraudulent  among  these  Is  the 
Implication  frequently  heard  that  all  18-  and 
19-year-olds  are  bent  on  violence,  disruption, 
and  other  unsavory  pastimes,  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  franchise. 

This  bias  against  all  youth  because  of  the 
antics  of  a  few  Is  patently  unfair.  It  would 
make  as  much  sense  to  deny  the  vote  to  all 
adults  because  a  few  adults  have  been  seen 
to  engage  In  murder 

As  for  maturity  and  education,  the  18-to- 
21  group  In  the  present  day  Is  much  better 
prepared  to  be  In  the  arena  of  public  affairs 
than  the  same  age  group  was  40  years  ago  or 
even  20  years  ago  This  Is  a  reality  which  ob- 
viously makes  .some  people  uncomfortable 
If  you  have  doubts  about  the  preparation  of 
the  tv-plcal  high  school  graduate  In  1969,  Just 
talk  vr\th  the  admissions  officer  In  any  uni- 
versity 

E^•en  the  old  saw  which  says  that  the  18- 
year-old  Is  handicapped  by  Inexperience  is 
out  of  touch  wnth  the  reality  of  the  electronic 
age  Instant,  world-wide  communication  pro- 
vides today's  young  people  with  experiences 
no  other  generation  has  shared  at  any  age 

Two  American  Presidents— Elsenhower  and 
Johnson— have  supported  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  Two  states — Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky— have  done  so,  w\ih  no  shattering 
shifts  m  their  political  philosophies. 

In  Maryland,  where  a  bill  allowing  19-year- 
olds  to  vote  is  under  consideration,  much  Is 
being  made  of  the  possible  danger  to  other 
constitutional  reforms  on  the  ballot  If  the 
voting-age  question  also  appears  The  ob- 
vious remedy  Is  the  structuring  of  separate 
votes,  so  that  the  failure  of  one  Issue  need 
not  affect  others 

Some  people  undoubtedly  feel  more  secure 
In  themselves  by  proclaiming  a  lack  of  wis- 
dom and  maturity  in  the  18-to-21  group,  but 
the  facts  say  otherwise 

Maryland  will  have  a  stronger  body  politic 
If  It  broadens  the  electorate  to  Include  those 
18  and  up 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  ,  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 

(From  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.   20, 

19691 
Despite  Student  Upheaval:   Poll  in  Hotjs* 

Backs   Teen    Vote — A   Monftor   Survey 
(By  Lyn  Shepard) 

Washington. — Despite  recent  campus  dis- 
orders, sentiment  In  Congress  Is  gravitating 
toward  lowering  the  national  voting  age  to 
18 

A  survey  of  House  reaction  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  shows  support  for  this  pro- 


posal surpassing  a  2-1  margin  of  approval 
among  the  257  congressmen  responding. 

A  two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses 
would  be  needed,  as  well  as  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Another  Monitor  study  published  earlier 
this  week  found  roughly  4-1  backing  for 
teen-age  voting  rights  from  51  Senators 
answering  questionnaires. 

Yet  in  the  House,  even  more  than  In  the 
Senate,  knowledgeable  sources  caution 
against  projecting  these  levels  of  support 
among  those  not  responding  to  the  poll. 

"Getting  Congress  to  consider  and  act  on 
this  type  of  'reform,'  "  warned  Rep.  Howard 
W.  Boblson  (R)  of  New  York,  "Is  like  the 
proverbial  'pulling  of  hens'  teeth." 

"Perhaps  we  will  do  It,"  he  wrote  on  hla 
questionnaire,  "but  only,  I  suspect,  if  there 
Is  a  groundswell  of  public  Interest  In  and 
support  for  the  proposal." 

WITH    ITS    for,    76    AGAINST 

The  House  sampling  found — at  least  on  the 
surface — a  phalanx  of  opinion  endorsing  18- 
year-old  voting:  175  in  favor,  76  opposed,  and 
6  undecided.  The  study  also  unearthed  sur- 
prising support  among  conservatives  of  l>oth 
parties  as  well  as  nearly  solid  liberal  backing. 

These  findings  would  seem  to  disprove  the 
recent  comment  of  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D) 
of  New  York  that  "teen-age  voting  has  made 
very  little  progress  [in  Congress)." 

Mr.  Celler.  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  has  refused  for  years  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  issue.  Yet  the  Monitor  sur- 
vey found  14  members  of  the  35-man  panel 
in  favor  and  only  4  opposed. 

[Some  79  House  members  chose  not  to 
Identify  themselves  on  the  questionnaire,  so 
a  greater  number  of  Mr.  Celler's  committee- 
men may  have  actually  responded.) 

DIFFERENT    AGE    SUGGESTED 

Nonetheless.  House  observers  say,  members 
who  failed  to  answer  the  survey  would  be 
more  likely  to  oppose  lowering  the  voting  age 
than  those  who  replied.  If  they  are  right,  it 
does  not  bode  well  for  the  propnisal. 

Even  If  the  silent  members  were  to  divide 
their  votes  equally  In  a  floor  test.  It  should 
be  noted,  the  measure  would  fall  about  25 
votes  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. Should  they  tend  to  vote  as  those  re- 
sponding to  the  Monitor's  straw  poll  did, 
though.  It  would  clear  the  House  with  ease. 

Interestingly,  a  dozen  members  remarked 
that  the  amendment  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  passage  were  the  voting  age  low- 
ered to  19  or  20  rather  than  18. 

With  others  the  question  of  the  added  year 
or  two  made  no  difference.  They  flatly  opposed 
any  change  from  the  status  quo. 

"There  is  no  real  reason  for  it,"  contended 
Rep.  David  W.  Dennis  (R)  of  Indiana.  "There 
has  to  t>e  an  age  line  somewhere;  21  Is  tradi- 
tional and  Is  generally  consistent  with  leg^al 
majortty.  .  .  .  The  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
those  who  want  a  change." 

GENERATION     CAP    CITED 

On  the  other  hand.  Rep.  Robert  G. 
Stephens  Jr.  (D)  of  Georgia  argued  that 
Congress  should  follow  the  example  of  his 
home  state,  which,  he  said,  "has  had  confi- 
dence In  the  young  people  for  many  years," 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  permit  voting  rights 
to  18-year-olds,  Alaska  to  19-year-olds,  and 
Hawaii  to  20-year-olds. 

Mr.  Stephens  praised  his  state's  initiative 
In  granting  what  he  called  "an  Incentive  for 
persons  to  take  the  voting  privilege  In  a  re- 
sponsible position  at  an  early  age." 

A  new  member  of  the  Celler  committee. 
Rep.  Abner  J  Mikva  (D)  of  niinols.  also  de- 
fended the  proposed  reform. 

"One  reason  for  the  generation  gap,"  he 
wTote,  "Is  that  the  young  people  feel  left  out 
of  the  action  They  are  affected  directly  by 
too  many  of  the  consequences  of  an  election 
to  deny  them  participation  in  It." 
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Rep.  William  J.  Randall  (D)  of  Missouri,  a 
conservative,  said  his  opposition  was  based 
largely  on  timing. 

"I  am  against  bringing  up  the  Issue  at  this 
time,"  he  explained,  "because  in  my  opinion 
It  would  be  defeated.  The  recent  instances  of 
violence  on  our  campuses  have  caused  our 
mail  to  run  very  highly  against  18-year-old 
voting." 

SOME    CONSERVATTVSS    IN    FAVOR 

Other  unidentified  critics  were  harsher  in 
their  Judgment  of  the  younger  generation. 
"Immature,"  "irresponsible,"  and  "radical" 
often  popped  up  as  adjectives  describing 
those  in  the  18-21  category. 

"Today  a  small  minority  of  radicals  and 
revolutionaries  on  college  campuses  can  con- 
trol student  bodies  of  10,000  to  18,000  stu- 
dents," one  congressman  charged. 

"In  the  past,"  another  observed,  "I  have 
felt  that  It  might  be  good  for  18-year-oIds  to 
be  able  to  vote.  But  with  all  the  uproar  this 
past  year  I  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to 
their  ability.  .  .  ." 

Yet  some  stalwart  conservatives  favor  the 
Idea  of  an  18-year-old  voting-age  minimum. 
Among  them  are  Reps.  John  M.  Ashbrook 
(R)  of  Ohio,  Sam  Stelger  (R)  of  Arizona, 
Dan  H.  Kuykendall  (R)  of  Tennessee,  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom  (D)  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  fact.  New  York's  Mr.  Roblson  asserts 
that  the  survey  probably  detected  greater 
House  enthusiasm  for  teen-age  voting  than 
If  It  had  been  taken  a  year  ago. 

"When  we  went  to  the  campuses  during 
the  last  campaign."  he  explained,  "we  found 
a  great  number  of  young  people  who  felt  this 
should  have  been  passed  by  Congress  years 
ago.  But  that  doesn't  mean  their  mothers 
and  fathers  feel  that  way." 

M'CORMACK    B.^CKS    CHANGE 

Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack, 
a  leader  lately  under  attack  from  his  party's 
liberal  wing  for  allegedly  losing  touch  with 
the  times,  wrote  back  a  strong  endorsement 
of  the  reform  measure. 

"To  me,"  the  Boston  lawmaker  reasoned, 
"the  question  Is  the  educational  ability  of 
those  18  years  old  to  assume  with  responsi- 
bility the  fullness  of  citizenship  through  the 
exercise  of  suffrage.  Americans  18  years  of  age 
clearly  meet  this  test." 

Despite  such  powerful  backing,  two  other 
champions  of  youthful  voting  rights  are 
clearly  concerned  about  the  jKJlltical  ob- 
stacles ahead. 

"I  think  the  bill's  chances  are  slight,"  ad- 
mitted Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds  (D)  of  Washington, 
"primarily  because  the  Congress,  hopefully, 
will  be  working  on  'election  reform'  as  It 
relates  to  the  Electoral  College." 

[Though  Congress  seldom  has  proposed 
more  than  one  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  states  during  its  two-year  sittings,  the 
87th  Congress  did  this  In  1960-62.  It  offlered 
the  23d  and  24th  amendments,  which  were 
promptly  ratified.) 

Rep.  James  Harvey  (R)  of  Michigan  also 
Is  skeptical. 

"Campus  strife  and  disorder  have  created 
a  most  unfavorable  atmopshere  for  this  de- 
served legislation,"  he  contends.  "A  hand- 
ful [of  student  dissenters]  may  well  block 
passage." 


EDINBURG,    TEX.,    ALL-AMERICA 
CITY 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
often  In  modem  times  we  hear  of  the 
title,    "All    American,"    associated,    of 
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course,  with  sports;  sometimes  also  as- 
sociated with  youth,  where  we  call  a 
clean-cut  young  man  an  "all-American 
boy."  But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
title,  "All-America  City, '  an  award  be- 
stowed by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine. 

I  am  proud,  very  proud,  to  inform  you 
that  Edinburg,  Tex.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  chosen  for  this  designa- 
tion. This  is  the  kind  of  an  award  I  like 
to  see  given,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  you  see  no 
one  individual,  no  one  group  is  given  the 
recognition.  It  Is  given  to  all  the  citizens 
of  that  community,  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white,  for  their  contribution  large  or 
small  toward  making  their  city  a  better 
place  to  live.  I  am  more  proud  for  the 
citizens  of  Edinburg,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause this  Is  not  a  rich  area;  it  Is  not  a 
prosperous  metropolis;  it  is  just  an  aver- 
age small  town,  but  Indeed  it  Is  not  aver- 
age in  its  desire  to  better  the  lives  of  Its 
citizens.  This  is  what  makes  America 
strong;  this  is  what  makes  it  great:  Its 
people,  with  faith  in  God,  in  their  coim- 
tr>',  and  in  themselves,  and  working  to- 
gether they  join  hands  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  attack  mutual  problems. 

I  am  happy  further  to  infoi-m  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
that  you  share  part  of  this  great  honor, 
for  in  some  areas  it  was  legislation  which 
we  have  enacted  here,  under  your  leaoer- 
shlp.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  aided  the  citizens 
of  Edinburg  along  the  way,  and  I  know 
they  would  like  for  me  to  tell  you  this. 
Therefore,  I  ver>'  respectfully  invite  you, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  to  join 
me  in  extending  a  very  warm  "well 
done,"  and  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  public  officials  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Edinburg,  Tex..  All-Amenca  City. 


NAZARETH  COLLEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  In  the  February  13.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Record  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  concern- 
ing Nazareth  College.  This  outstanding 
college  now  has  a  new  president.  Charles 
M.  Karcher,  who.  by  the  way,  is  estab- 
lishing a  splendid  record. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  Nazareth 
College  located  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  and,  along 
with  our  other  universities  and  colleges 
in  our  district,  Nazareth  has  a  congjtnend- 
able  educational  program  underway. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  article  entitled  "Pres- 
ident Karcher  Reflects  on  Nazareth's 
Goals"  Is  as  follows: 

President  Karcher  Reflects  on  Nazareth's 
Goals 

(By  Joseph  Duerr) 

It's  not  unusual  for  Charles  M.  Karcher 
to  pick  up  his  morning  mall  at  Nazareth  Col- 
lege and  find  It  addressed  under  the  title  of 
"Sister  Superior"  or  "Very  Reverend." 

And  he's  accustomed  to  people  calling  him 
"Sister"  or  "Pa'her." 

Karcher  was  not  at  all  used  to  these  things 
more  than  a  year  ana  a  half  ago  when  he 
was  the  first  layman  to  become  president  of 
the     155-year-old     Nazareth     College     near 
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Bardatown.  Now,  he  merely  shrugs  them  off 
with  a  atnlle. 

But  titles  aside.  Karcher  has  aot  found 
that  being  the  lay  president  of  a  predom- 
inantly all-girls  college  previously  headed  by 
Sisters  has  handicapped  his  work. 

In  hlB  soft-spokea  and  thoughtful  manner, 
he  quickly  points  out  that  there  la  a  •shared 
responsibility  and  good  rapport  between 
the  lay  and  Religious  at  the  college.  (Relig- 
ious outnumber  laymen  on  the  faculty  about 
3-to-l  ) 

And  he  notes  the  good  cooperation  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Slstere  of  Charity,  who  oper- 
ate the  college,  and  the  •excellent  people- 
he  can  turn  to  for  advice  when  problems 
arise. 

The  56-year-old  Karcher,  a  native  of  Lelp- 
•Ic,  Ohio,  did  not  come  to  the  presidency 
without  some  experience  in  school  admin- 
istration. He  served  as  executive  head  of  two 
public  school  districts  In  Ohio  before  coming 
to  Nazareth  in  1961  as  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation department. 

Looking  back  on  his  year  and  eight  months 
as  president,  he  says  he^a  ••Just  pleased  that 
every  once  in  a  while  something  goes  right. '• 
That  may  be  a  modest  appraisal,  becaiwe 
he  proceeds  to  list  a  number  of  •right" 
thln^.  like  new  learning  programs,  the  role 
students  have  In  college  declsion-maJLlng 
and  new  building  plans  ■  plans  are  now  un- 
derway for  a  new  dining  hall  and  book  store) . 
He's  particularly  proud  of  the  school's  new 
social  .service  program,  which  prepares  stu- 
dents for  professional  social  work.  ( ••We  are 
one  of  the  few  private  colleges  In  the  country 
with  this  type  of  program."  he  says,  "and 
iwe)  are  being  looked  on  by  others  as  a 
resource  college") 

With  student  discord  plaguing  some  cam- 
puses around  the  country.  Karcher  cltee  the 
"Immediate  communication"  at  Nazareth 
between  students  <  340  are  enrolled  full-time 
this  semester)  and  the  administration  and 
the  voice  studenu  have  In  decision-making^' 
at  the  college.  (Students,  for  example,  are 
represented  on  the  collegers  top  committee— 
the  .Admlnlstritlve  Committee  ) 

And  he  also  likes  to  talk  about  the  ••re- 
sponsible'^  work  of  the  student  government. 
"It  has  concerned  Itself  with  some  lmport<ant 
activities  ilncudlng  curriculum  and  rtls- 
clpllne).  which  has  resulted  In  betterment 
for  the  college.'    he  explains. 

This  does  not  mean,  though,  that  Karch- 
er does  not  have  problems  For  he  feels  that 
they  are  basically  the  same  problems  facing 
larger  colleges  and  universities  but  on  a 
smaller  scale 

Placing  the  college  on  a  more  stable  fi- 
nancial foundation  Is  the  primary  problem, 
he  says  "All  the  others  (Including  faculty 
recruitment  and  building  construction)  are 
somehow  related  to  this" 

What  about  the  future  of  private  church- 
related  colleges,  like  Nazareth' 

Karcher  thinks  there  Is  a  future,  despite 
increasing  ft.nanclal  problems,  because  the 
private  college  can  "better  Innovate"  'han 
the  state  schools  and  ^lecause  some  parents 
will  always  be  willing  to  pay  a  "premium" 
for  their  children's  education  In  a  private 
college 

But  he  also  believes  that  the  private  col- 
lege will  have  to  limit  its  academic  program 
"to  those  things  which  we  can  do  well" 

He  says  the  "thrust  now"'  in  education, 
paralleled  by  the  change  In  students.  Is  to- 
ward the  ■humanitarian"  fields  tstJClal  work, 
speech  therapy  and  teaching)  and  the  aes- 
thetic" fields   I  music,  drama  and  art) 

Students  today  are  "more  service  minded. •" 
Karcher  observes.  "They  want  more  involve- 
ment and  ithey)  seem  Impelled  to  do  some- 
thing. And  they  also  have  a  keener  appre- 
ciation for  aesthetics" 

Karcher  and  his  wife  live  In  Bardstown 
They  have  two  daughters — one  Is  married 
and  Is  living  in  Port  Hamilton,  NY.,  and 
the  other,  a  recent  graduate  of  Nazareth 
CoUege.  Is  teaching  first  grade  in  the  Jeffer- 
son County  school  system. 
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BISHOP  JOHN  JOSE3*H  WRIGHT 
NAMED  CARDINAL  BY  POPE  PAUL 
VI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHr'SirTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Aprtl  1.  1969 


Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pltta- 
burgh.  Here  he  showed  not  only  his  suc- 
cessful administrative  qualities,  but  also 
his  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity—through his  active  leadership  in 
the  areas  of  ecumenism,  civil  rights,  and 
education. 

Bishop  Wright  is  a  true  humanitarian. 

I  commend  hlra  for  his  service,  I  pray 

that  his  work  In  the  years  ahead  will  be 

Mr    BURKE    of   Ma.ssachusetta    Mr.     fruitful— that  he  will  have  the  strength 

Speaker,  I  know  I  express  the  feeling  of     ^"^d  good  health  to  continue  In  God's 

great  pride  of  the  people  of  the  arch-     v^ork.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  him  In 

diocese   of   Boston    Ln    learning   of   the     ^^  Ws  efforts. 

elevation  to  cardinal  of  Bishop  John  Yes.  we  are  proud  of  Cardinal -designate 
Joseph  Wright,  as  announced  last  week  John  Joseph  Wright,  very  proud,  Indeed. 
by  Pope  Paul  VI.  We   salute    this    new    prince   of   the 

As    one    who    grew   up    In    the   same     church.        

neighborhood  as  BLshop  Wright,  we  al-                         "^^"^^""^^ 
ways  knew  that  this  brilliant,  dedicated                         odtt^t/^xi  o/^t  t 
young  man  was  destined  to  become  one                         ufirxiuw  fOLi, 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  world.  

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Blsh-  unfi    U/IIIIAUr     mixicuaii 

op    Wright    as    an    altar    boy    at    St  "^"-    "'^'LIAW  t.  MINiHALL 

Angela's    Parish    In    Mattapan.    Mass.  o'  oh'o 

There,  under  the  guidance  and  spiritual  in  the  house  op  representatives 

leadership  of  the  late  beloved  Rev.  FYan-  Tuesday   Avril  1    laca 

CIS  X  Ryan.  John  Wricht  exemplified  the  „                           ^         ' 

qualities  of  love  of  neighbor  and  respect  ^^    MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

for  his  parent.s — qualities  so  e.s.sential  in  ^^*^^  *°  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 

todays  .society  insert  mj'  March  1969  opinion  poll  in  tbe 

Bishop  Wright  was  bom  In  Boston  on  ^^^°^° 

July  18.   1909,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minshall  OpimoN  poll,  March  1969 

John  J.  Wright  of  698  River  St  ,  Matta-  ^h'^  year  the  Minshall  Oplalon  Poll  is  be- 

pan.  He  Is  one  of  six  children,  having  ''^  ^^"^  ^  *^^'T^  ^°^^  '"  ^^^  23rd  Congres- 

three  brothers  and  two  sisters    During  ^"^^^  District,   i   welcome   your  additional 

his     .schoolboy     davs     at     Rn<:t.nn     T  afin  comments,  however  I  regret  that  time  and 

«?rh/v^l    h»  fcfoKiVcKL  t,     **?;^^"     ^^i"  staff  limitations  will  not  permit  me  to  per- 

School.  he  estabUshed  himself  as  an  out-  sonally  respond  to  each  return   Resu^  ^iii 

standing  .scholar  and  debater.  While  at-  be  made  kAown  to  the  ne^s  media  ^nd  in  a 

tending  school  he  worked  as  a  stack  boy  forthcoming     "Washington    Report."    Please 

at    the    Boston    Public    Library    for    25  mail      your     completed     questionnaire     to 

cents  an  hour.  Another  Job  that  helped  ^li^^^*"  Opinion  Poll,  2243  Rayburn  House 

finance  his  education  at  Boston  College  ^^'^  Building.  Washington.  D.c ,  20515.  Let 

was  his  work  In  the  city  room  at  the  '^"''''^' 'iri^^ ^^ZZ^' r^'^''    , 

Boston  Post  nPTrsnancr  Oo  >ou   favor  one  year  of  compulsory 

tKJSCon  fost  newspaper  training  for  all  young  men? 

At  Boston  College  Bishop  Wright  con-  Yes  D.    n-*  q. 

tinued    In    his    academic    achievements,  -   ^°  you  approve  of  the  proposed  limited 

Kraduatlntr    with   a   B.A.    degree.    Prom  anu-baiiistic  missile  system? 

Boston   College    he   entered   St    John's  ^'**  ^-    ^°  ^■ 

Seminary  at  Brighton.  Ma.s.s  ,  where  he  ^o^   ^^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  program  justify  its 

remained  for  a  year  before  going  on  to  "^"^^ee  n     No  n 

Ronie  to  continue  his  studies  in  theology  4   Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  19? 

at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University.  Yee  □     No  C.         »  '^"'^  lowereo  to  i»7 

Bishop  Wright  entered  the  priesthood  ^-  l"  cases  of  continued  flagrant  campus 

In  Rome  on  December  8.  1935.  After  his  <^'*o''der.  should  federal  funds  for  the  college 

ordination  he  remained  abroad  to  earn  "^^°l'^*|^''^  suspended  until  order  is  restored? 

his  doctorate  in  sacred  theoloirv   nnri  to  J^S-'     ^'°  '-'■ 

diiar  ranee.  Presidency? 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  Yee  a     No  Z]. 
19.39  and  became  a  profe.ssor  of  phllos-  "•   Do  you  favor  financing  the  research  and 
ophy  at  his  alma  mater.  St   John's  Semi-  development  of  a  Supersonic  Transport  air- 
nary    In   194:1.  he  was  appointed  secre-  "^^  ^^   ^^  estimated   government   cost   of 
tary  to  the  lato  William  Cardinal  O'Con-  ^PP^^'^'f  "'^'y  'is  biuion? 
nell  and  In  1947  he  was  appointed  auxlll-  J^  "-^        .    ,        _ 
ary  bishop  of  Boston.  A  new  Worcester,  income^^?  '''"'  ""  ''^'^"'^"'''^  ''"'  ''"' 
Mass  .  dioce«ie  was  created  by  the  Vatican  Yee  U-    No  Q. 

In   1950  and  Bishop  Wright  became  its  9     Should    the    government    subeldlze    a 

first  bishop.  guaranteed  annual  Income? 

In  Worcester  Bishop  Wright  faced  the  '^^  ^     No  c. 

challenge  of  Instilling  in  Catholics  of  dl-  '°  ^^  ^°'^  think  the  NUon  Administration 

verse  ancestral  backgrounds  a  feeling  for  '"'^^^n'  "^Ti^'^' 

^'rnn.h'°^'^°"    jfuJ^"^.      ^^'}'^^^-         H-  I^  the  PaSs  peace  talks  do  not  succeed 

Through   Bishop   Wright's   dynamic   ef-  in  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  what  alternl; 

forts.  .30  new  parishes  were  established  tlve  would  you  suggest? _ 

and  an  outstanding  hospital,  St.  Vln-  ~- 

cent's,  was  created.  

In  a  most  colorful  ceremony  In  Pitts-  „  ^k,  ^".^^^  //>"  ^^\^'^  ^^  the  principal 

burgh  in  1959.  Bishop  Wright  was  In-  P'^"'""*  "^'"^  ''"'  °*"°°  '°^''^' 

stalled  by  Cardinal  Cushlng  as  the  new "--I----III---II-"""]I^im^II"'" 
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April  1,  1969 

EDUARDO  MONDLANE  AND 
PRELIMO 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP  imnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago  Eduardo  Mondlane,  a  leader  In  the 
African  liberation  movement,  was  mur- 
dered. Mondlane  was  president  of  the 
Mozambique  Liberation  Front,  more 
commonly  called  FRELIMO.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  March  Issue  of  "Venture" 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  work  of 
Mondlane  and  his  organization.  It 
states: 

Mondlane's  living  memorial  Is  a  soundly 
structured  movement  which  will  be  further 
developed.  FRELIMO  remains  a  model  for 
other  movements  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
self-determination  in  Southern  Africa. 

Following  is  the  complete  editorial : 

Eduaxoo  Monslamk 
Africa  lost  one  of  its  great  leaders  when 
Eduardo  Mondlane,  president  of  the  Mozam- 
bique  liberation    Front    was   murdered    in 
Dar-ee-Salaam  on  3  February. 

Mondlane's  contribution  -to  the  struggle 
for  Africsm  liberation  and  development  was 
a  vital  one.  FRELIMO  has  pioneered  Rmrmg 
the  national  liberation  movements  of  Soutlh- 
em  Africa  a  coherent  revolutionary  strategy 
of  integrated  activity  in  the  military,  politi- 
cal, economic,  social  and  educational  fields. 
Its  strategy  Is  Inspired  and  shaped  by  an 
Identlflably  African  political  philosophy,  and 
shares  much  with  the  thinking  of  Julius 
Nyerere  and  the  Tanzanlan  example.  FRE- 
LIMO shares  Nyerere's  Ideals  of  non-align- 
ment, self-reliance,  socialism  and  democracy 
and  is  applying  them  to  the  armed  struggle 
to  replace  Portuguese  colonial  rule  In  Mo- 
z.-imblque  with  a  new  social  and  political 
order. 

Prelimo's  political  creed  has  developed  In 
response  to  the  lessons  learned  in  applying 
It  In  the  war  zones  and  liberated  areas  of 
Mozambique.  Frellmo  Is  more  than  a  nation- 
alist movement:  It  is,  In  the  areas  it  controls, 
a  government,  and  no  mere  government  in 
exile.  Party  leaders  move  regularly  and  freely 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  Mozam- 
bique. Frellmo  has  brought  an  administra- 
tive structure,  educational  and  welfare  serv- 
ices (albeit  rudimentary  in  the  face  of  obvi- 
ous handicaps)  and  the  possibility  of  popular 
participation,  to  areas  of  Mozambique  which 
have  known  only  the  stultifying  hand  of  Por- 
tuguese colonial  rule.  More  than  that  the 
movement  has  worked  to  reconstruct  the 
economy  of  the  liberated  areas,  and  Is  tack- 
ling from  the  base  the  problems  of  rural 
underdevelopment. 

Mondlane  from  the  party's  beginnings 
recognised  the  Importance  of  education,  both 
academic  and  political,  and  the  urgent  need 
for  administrative  and  vocational  training 
at  all  levels.  The  work  of  the  Mozambique 
Institute  under  the  direction  of  hl«  wife 
Janet  Rae  Mondlane  has  been  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  FYellmo's  development.  Its  activi- 
ties Include  wide-ranging  educational  pro- 
grammes both  in  Tanzania  and  In  Mozam- 
bique Itself,  training  administrators  for  the 
liberated  areas,  training  medical  aides  and 
directing  welfare  work  among  Mozamblcan 
refugees. 

This  then  is  the  legacy  of  Eduardo  Mond- 
lane who  left  the  soft  option  of  American 
university  life  and  the  corridors  of  the  ttn 
to  lead  his  people  in  their  fight  for  political 
and  economic  Independence.  His  book  TTic 
struggle  for  Mozambique  will  be  published 
by  the  Penguin  African  Library  in  May.  He 
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wrote  about  Frellmo  and  the  war  In  the  July/ 
August  1968  Issue  of  Venture.)  His  InteUec- 
tual  energy  and  his  enthusiastic  capacity  for 
human  relationships  won  him  many  friends 
in  all  continents  and  he  learned  from  many 
different  creeds  and  social  orders,  yet  his  own 
personal  contribution  was  distinctively 
African. 

Sui>erficial  observers  tended  to  assiune  that 
Mondlane  was  Frellmo,  and  that  Frellmo  was 
Mondlane.  Yet  he  had  no  taste  for  the  cult 
of  personality  and  constantly  emphasized  the 
collectivity  of  Frelimo's  leadership.  The  ideas 
and  Institutions  that  Mondlane  did  so  much 
to  develop  are  the  organic  product  of  seven 
years  of  collective  struggle  and  find  their 
most  recent  embodiment  In  the  decisions  of 
the  second  Frellmo  congress  held  In  July  last 
year  in  the  Niassa  province  of  Mozambique, 
and  In  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
central  committee. 

Mondlane's  living  memorial  is  a  soundly 
structured  movement  which  will  be  further 
developed.  Frellmo  remains  a  model  for  other 
movements  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  in  Southern  Africa. 

It  has  inevitably  been  suggested  that 
Mondlane's  death  was  the  result  of  divisions 
within  Frellmo.  Of  course  no  guerrilla  move- 
ment Is  entirely  free  from  internal  differ- 
ences, and  in  contemporary  Africa  it  is  easy 
for  outside  agencies,  not  least  the  principal 
enemy  in  the  struggle  to  exploit  these.  In 
the  last  18  months  Frellmo  has  not  escaped 
such  difficulties,  but  sources  of  strain  were 
recognised  by  the  collective  leadership  which 
successfully  worked  to  correct  them  by  dem- 
ocratic methods.  The  true  nature  of  diffi- 
culties which  gave  rise  to  disturbances  at 
Frelimo's  secondary  school  and  more  seri- 
ously in  its  Dar-es-Salaam  office  in  the  first 
half  of  1968  was  recognized  both  by  the 
Tanzanlan  government  and  by  the  Oau  lib- 
eration conunittee.  The  disorders  were  the 
work  of  elements  external  to  Frelimo,  but 
doubts  as  to  Frelimo's  unity  were  not  at  first 
easily  dispelled. 

The  July  congress  eliminated  these  doubts, 
and  left  FVelimo  greatly  strengthened.  Dele- 
gates from  all  over  Mozambique  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  policy  followed  dur- 
ing the  six  years  since  the  first  congress  in 
1962  and  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in  the 
Frelimo  leadership  (and  on  issues  where 
there  was  a  division,  majority  votes  were 
taken).  The  congress  discussed  in  detail 
problems  arising  from  the  political  and  social 
structure  development  in  the  liberated  areas, 
including  the  working  relationship  between 
the  military  and  the  civilian  administration, 
methods  of  Increasing  production  through 
agricultural  and  trading  co-operatives  and 
the  development  of  local  industries. 

Frelimo's  educational  and  welfare  pro- 
grammes were  also  scrutinised.  The  congress 
further  agreed  on  Important  structural  re- 
forms which  broadened  the  base  of  the  con- 
gress and  of  the  central  committee,  which 
was  re-established,  with  elected  members 
and  a  strictly  legislative  function.  Executive 
functions  now  rest  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  president  and  the 
vice-president  and  the  secretaries  of  the  spe- 
cialised departments — defence,  organisation, 
external  affairs,  social  affairs  and  so  on. 
These  are  appointed  by  the  president. 

At  the  end  of  August  1968  In  its  new  char- 
acter as  a  legislative  body  the  central  com- 
mittee met  to  draw  up  new  lines  of  action, 
analysing  in  detail  the  work  of  all  depart- 
ments, changing  the  structure  of  some  of 
them  and  approving  their  programmes.  (De- 
tails, which  reveal  the  sophistication  of  the 
organisation,  can  be  read  In  Mozambique 
rcTKilution,  official  organ  of  frelimo,  obtain- 
able through  the  Committee  for  Freedom 
In  Mozambique,  1  Antrim  Road,  NW3.)  In 
the  field  of  external  relations  which  was  the 
direct  responslblUty  of  Vice-President  81- 
mango  It  was  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
conunittees  of  support  for  the  struggle  of 
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the  Mozamblcan  people  have  been  created 
In  many  cotuitrles,  including  recently  In  the 
west.  The  importance  of  improving  under- 
standing of  Frelimo's  position  abroad  was 
stressed. 

The  practical  support  which  Eduardo 
Mondlane  and  other  Frellmo  spokesmen 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  in  the  United 
States,  In  Scandinavia  and  recently  In  Brit- 
ain are  a  vital  element  in  Frelimo's  struggle. 
The  three  Scandlnartan  governments  sup- 
port the  Mozambique  Institute's  educational 
and  welfare  programmes,  and  a  number  of 
religious  and  humanitarian  non-governmen- 
tal organisations  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  also  make  important  contributions. 
The  message  that  the  healthy  and  stable 
development  of  Mozambique.  .'Angola  and 
Guinea-Bissau  lies  in  self-determination  has 
made  headway  in  the  west.  The  shift  in  the 
Anglo-American  position  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  vs  vote  is  some  e\1dence  of  tills 
(see  Venture,  January  19G9). 

Indeed  the  most  likely  motive  underlying 
the  assassination  of  Eduardo  Mondlane  is 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  enemies 
of  African  advancement  in  Mozambique  that 
Mondlane  and  the  Frellmo  leadership  had 
successfully  foiled  attempts  to  sabotage  the 
movement  from  within  and  were  making 
dlplomaUc  progress  in  the  west.  It  was  no 
doubt  hoped  that  the  death  of  Mondlane 
would  check  Frelimo's  progress. 

Western  supporters  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  Portugal's  colonies  will  be  help- 
ing to  carry  on  the  work  of  Eduardo  Mondlane 
if  they  continue  to  contribute  materially  to 
Prelimo's  programmes,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  educaUon  and  welfare.  Thev  should 
also  work  for  further  changes  in' western 
policies  towards  Portugal,  which  continues  to 
derive  strength  from  her  position  within 
NATO  and  ETTA.  It  Is  through  such  channels, 
particularly  nato.  that  pressures  must  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  change.  Meanwhile  the 
African  people  of  Mozambique  \i-lll  continue 
to  bury  their  dead  and  maintain  their  strug- 
gle in  all  Its  aspects.  In  Mondlane's  own 
words:  "It  is  not  that  a  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  weet  will  alter  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle.  But  it  could,  we  feel, 
help  to  determine  the  time  it  mav  t-nke  for 
us  to  win". 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March,  31,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
millions  of  other  Americans,  I  ser\-ed 
under  General  Eisenhower  in  World 
War  II.  and  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Pany  because  of  him.  So  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  owe  him 
my  present  position  in  life. 

But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
debt. 

I  owe  him  the  same  thing  we  all  do — 
his  immetisurable  contribution  to  our 
Nation,  and  to  the  world. 

His  atoms-for-peace  program;  the 
Nation's  system  of  superhighways  begun 
xmder  his  guidance;  the  dramatic  trip  to 
Korea  that  laid  the  groimdwork  for  the 
negotiations  at  Panmunjom — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  items  in  his  legacy. 

There  are  the  other  things,  the  human 
things.  The  jokes  about  his  golf  game,  at 
which  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  anyone. 
The  charm  of  the  photographs  in  the 
Nation's  press  of  a  proud  grandfather 
romping  with   his   grandchildren.   And 
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above  all,  that  fantastic  charming  grin 
that  lit  up  his  face  like  sunrise  over  the 
White  House. 

Rather  than  mourning  his  loss.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  be  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  having  had  him  among  us,  at  a 
time  when  we  needed  hun  so  desperately. 
We  will  be  remarkably  lucky  if  we  see 
another  world  leader  In  our  lifetimes 
who  can  beuin  to  measure  up  to  him. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  DEFENSE 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIfDRNI.\ 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATrV'ES 
Tuesday.  April  I.  1969 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace 
and  war  in  Vietnam  are  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  millions  of  people  As  issues  these 
are  not  the  concern  of  only  this  Nation. 
Rather,  viewed  as  they  must  be.  in  broad 
perspective,  they  extend  beyond  national 
boundaries.  They  touch  the  lives  and 
futures  of  all  men.  Yet.  it  is  wise  to 
approach  these  difficult  problems  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  assure  that  the  national 
interest  is  well  served  by  our  policy  de- 
cisions If  this  can  be  achieved,  and  if 
our  position  in  the  world  community  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  cannot  but  follow- 
that  benefit  will  flow  beyond  the  limit- 
ing confines  of  national  .self-interest. 
Our  problem,  then,  is  to  examine  criti- 
cally our  policies,  our  goals,  and  our 
methods 

Albert  Einstein  once  said: 

L'nt.:;  we  iire  '.aught  what  our  hlstcry  books 
do  not  teach,  that  the  fault  is  usually  ours 
quite  as  much  as  some  other  natloas.  we 
have  not  taken  the  first  step  to  that  wisdom 
which    alone    can    save    us 

The  history  books  do  not  record  the  full 
implications  cf  nuclear  power  and 
weapons  of  destruction  which  flow  from 
our  knowledge  of  recent  scientific  ap- 
plications ol  .such  power  Educated 
guesses  can  be  made  on  such  matters 
as  deterit'nt  effects  and  first  and  second 
strike  capabilities.  Yet,  how  secure  are 
we  when  we  base  our  decisions  upon 
guesses — in  the  absence  of  knowledge.' 
How  much  reliance  can  we  place  upon 
those  who  guess  one  way  while  others, 
equally  as  competent,  conclude  in  a  con- 
trary direction'  And  if  we  follow  the 
course  of  those  who  risk  in  the  direction 
of  even  larger  and  more  powerful 
weaponry,  with  escalating  costs  beyond 
those  we  iiave  ever  before  bteii  able  or 
willing  to  bear,  to  what  end  are  we 
being  led? 

Our  military  leaders  and  the  scientists 
who  supix)rt  their  views  look  only  to- 
ward one  objective — military  supremacy. 
Who  IS  there  in  the  higher  circles,  where 
policy  15  determined,  who  listens  to  the 
scientists  whose  special  province  is  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  our 
[people.'  Is  there  not  need  to  pause  and 
consider  that  the  people,  their  hopes  and 
dreams,  are  of  creater  importance  than 
military  power'  Should  The  peoples'  in- 
terests be  sacrificed  because  of  costs  of 
the  military.'  The  hi.story  books  cannot 
guide  us  in  this  specific — but  a  true  his- 
torical perspective  does  reveal  that  the 
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ultimate  result  of  a  total  disregard  of  the 
need  of  the  people  has  led  many  a  nation 
and  .society  to  fall  and  to  disappear. 

Our  policies  relating  to  war  and  peace 
are  influenced  by  those  who  have  access 
to  information  which  is  classified  and 
withheld  from  the  people  In  the  absence 
of  facts  and  knowledge  the  [people  Judge 
our  national  Intentions  by  what  they  can 
-^ee  and  by  the  cflect  of  our  actions  upon 
them  We.  today,  talk  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament Yet  we  continue  to  spend  un- 
acceptable numbers  of  lives  and  amounts 
of  money  to  achieve  these  In  Vietnam 
and  other  areas  we  move  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  drain  our  resources  in  manpow- 
er, aoods,  and  money.  We  justify  this  in 
a  way  whicii  satisfies  none  of  t*iose  who.se 
loved  ones  are  killed  or  whose  stomachs 
are  empty  or  whose  opportunities  to 
achieve  a  better  life  are  denied  What  is 
needed  is  a  rationale  which  can  be  more 
easily  understood  Such  a  rationale  flows 
from  the  deeds  which  lessen  the  personal 
impact  of  massive  military  undertakings. 
That  such  deeds  are  missing  from  the 
stage  IS  evident  if  we  consider  our  cas- 
ualty lists — if  we  view  the  hunger  found 
everywhere  in  our  Nation — if  we  view  the 
denial  of  significant  opportunities  for 
millions  of  people  to  achieve  a  better 
>hare  of  all  that  is  good  in  our  economy. 

One  has  only  to  look  critically  at  the 
D^'partment  of  Defense  to  understand 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  frustrations 
of  so  many  of  our  people  Our  men  fight 
and  die  for  ttie  preservation  of  a  concept 
of  a  government  Within  this  concept  is 
embodied  the  principle  of  "liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happine.ss  "  Yet  these  are 
denied  in  too  many  instances.  For  where 
is  there  liberty  if  the  chains  of  jxjverty 
and  underemployment  bind  individuals 
to  the  lowest  levels  possible  in  our  eco- 
nomics structure?  How  can  there  be  ac- 
ceptance of  the  stated  objectives  of  our 
national  policy  of  defense  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  without  good  reason. 
grants  contracts  to  textile  mills  which 
violate  Federal  law  pertaining  to  civil 
rights — the  right  to  tqual  opportunity  in 
employment?  This  action,  the  flouting  of 
equal  employment  laws  and  regulations, 
demonstrates  that  "race  relations"  has 
low  priority  among  the  considerations 
which  lead  to  policy  in  defense  matters 
So,  what  is  national  policy?  Is  it  that  of 
the  Defense  Department? 

Who  creates  the  policy  of  the  Defense 
Department?  There  are  few,  if  any.  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  group  included 
among  the  civilian  policymakers  of  that 
vast  empire.  Yet  we  .^tate  that  military 
policy  IS  the  role  of  civilian  authorities 
If  this  be  so,  one  can  only  wonder  how 
mucli  consideration  is  given  to  the  social 
action  programs  by  tliese  civilians  who 
are  less  than  representative  of  the  civil- 
ian community  at  large  Negro  manpower 
IS  heavily  involved  in  the  fighting  to 
which  our  uniformed  forces  are  com- 
mitted It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Negro  civilians  to  be  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  policy  decisions  which  effect 
the  conditions  under  which  all  personnel, 
military  and  civilian,  must  function. 

In  the  race  to  achieve  superiority  in 
weapons  and  a  destructive  capability 
there  is  no  certainty  that  this  Nation 
wiU    win     As    a    practical    matter    one 
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wonders  how  important  the  race  is  if  In 
the  process  of  testing  relative  strengths 
50  or  more  American  cities  are  wiped  out 
in  a  first  strike  Retaliation  capability  is 
poor  consolation  under  such  a  circum- 
stance. Even  less  impressive  is  the  rea- 
soning related  to  deterrent  capability  if 
we  must  assume  that  a  nation  Is  morally 
degraded  and  foolish  enough  to  use  Us 
nuclear  force. 

Our  only  defense  is  some  focm  of  Inter- 
national control  for  the  prevention  of 
wars  Continued  and  uncontrolled  ex- 
pansion of  our  weapons  systems  coupled 
with  the  maintenance  of  military  forces 
of  great  magnitude  is  folly  of  the  first 
order  It  deters  only  those  who  are  not 
foolish  enough  to  test  our  strength.  But 
the  process  saps  our  national  will  as  lt,s 
costs  mount  to  the  point  where  human 
need  Is  ignored  because  the  military  need 
IS  paramount.  More  sense  is  to  be  found 
m  "making  peace"  by  using  our  science 
and  technology  to  solve  the  "people" 
problems  of  poverty,  huneer,  ill  health, 
and  the  withholding  of  human  dignity. 

If  It  IS  our  intent  to  convlnge  the 
people  of  the  world  that  we  fight  for 
their  right  to  self-determination  we  may 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  believed 
if  we  change  .some  of  our  approaches 
within  our  own  Nation.  Perhaps  the  first 
step  IS  to  provide  clear  evidence  m  the 
fonn  of  actions  at  home  which  grant  to 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  walk  In 
dignity  with  freedom  to  determine  their 
individual  destinies.  With  the  Influence 
which  its  more  than  $80  billion  annual 
budget  generates  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  shape  the  forces  which  will 
change  the  climate  in  which  our  minori- 
ties now  live,  work,  and  die.  Let  us  then 
take  a  first  step  by  changing  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Department  which  spends 
most  of  our  money  but  provides  the  least 
evidence  that  It  has  a  social  responsi- 
bility. 

In  support  of  my  position  I  directed  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  on 
March  18.  1969.  I  am  awaiting  a  reply 
and  action.  A  copy  of  my  letter  follows: 

March  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  L   L.mrd. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC 

D£AR  Mr  Secret.^ry  A  recently  published 
column  by  Mr  Carl  Rowan,  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Star,  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
tiiere  are  currently  no  Negro  civilian  person- 
nel who  occupy  policy-making  positions. 
Such  positions  are  defined  in  the  column  as 
those  at  and  above  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  level.  If  one  e.xaxnlnes  the  tele- 
phone directory  of  the  Department  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  Identify  by  title  approximately 
one  hundred  positions  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  la  the  category  mentioned  in 
the  column. 

I  think  it  Is  not  necessary  to  comment  at 
length  on  the  Image  which  this  situation 
projects  to  the  concerned  public  Negro  man- 
power Is  heavily  Involved  in  the  activities  of 
the  uniformed  forces  of  our  country.  In  view 
of  this  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  Negro 
civilians  to  be  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  policy  decisions  which  affect  the  con- 
ditions under  wiiich  all  personnel,  military 
and  civilian,  must  function 

The  often  stated  lack  of  qualified  Indi- 
viduals Is  no  longer  acceptable  as  a  reason 
for  the  absence  of  Negroes  In  key  positions. 
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Where  there  has  been  very  real  efTort  to 
Identify  qualified  Negro  personnel  and  where 
there  Is  absent  any  calculated  policy  of  ex- 
clusion, progress  has  been  demonstrated. 
Thus,  there  exists  an  urgent  requirement 
to  ascertain  what  the  factors  are  which  have 
produced  a  situation  such  as  now  exists 
within  your  Department — a  situation  In 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  total  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  policy-making  positions. 

I  recall  that  approximately  four  years  ago 
there  were  only  five  Negroes  within  the  total 
Department  of  Defense  whose  grades  were 
above  GS-15.  Today,  I  believe,  the  picture  Is 
worse  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  only  one 
Negro  has  ever  occupied  a  position  In  any  of 
the  military  departments  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  a  title  of  Deputy  Assistant  or 
higher.  In  view  of  this  record,  your  consider- 
ation of  the  few  Negroes  now  In  supergrade 
positions  for  elevation  to  higher  and  more 
responsible  roles  Is  urged.  P*urther,  I  would 
urge  the  active  search  for  and  the  placement 
of  other  Negroes  In  policy-making  positions 
of  your  Department. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  a  current  pic- 
ture of  the  utilization  of  Negro  civilians  In 
key  positions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  request  that  the  following  Informa- 
tion be  forwarded  to  me: 

1.  The  total  number  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions, excluding  scientific,  currently  allocated 
t«  the  Department  of  Defense.  (This  should 
Indicate  grade  and  the  military  departments 
or  the  DOD  In  which  the  positions  are  to  be 
found.) 

2.  The  number  and  grade  of  Negro  person- 
nel currently  occupying  any  of  the  above 
positions  together  with  a  sununary  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  required  of  each  of  the  in- 
cumbents. 

3.  The  total  number  of  poeltlons,  by  De- 
partment or  service,  which  are  Included  In 
the  Executive  Level  salary  schedule  and  the 
title  of  those  positions  which  remain  to  be 
filled. 

Your  personal  attention  to  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  problem  presented  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Negro  personnel  In  key  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  Impera- 
tive If  significant  changes  are  to  be  effected. 
I  am  certain  tliat  you  Join  with  me  In  seek- 
ing to  assure  that  racial  discrimination  be 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  upgrading  the  role 
which  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
ity groups  play  In  providing  civilian  control 
of  our  military  departments. 
Sincerely, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

Mem  ber  o/  Congress . 
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TAX  REFORM  SUGGESTIONS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.    WYATT.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    very 
respected  financial  authority  in  Oregon 
has  carefully  noted  the  hearings  on  tax 
reform   now   proceeding   in   the   House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  has 
written  a  letter  to  me  containing  some 
suggestions  and  observations  which  make 
good  sense.  Therefore,  I  now  offer  them 
for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues: 
Hon  Wendell  Wtatt, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Sir.  A:  the  present  time  there  are 
several  proposals  for  tax  reform  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Some  of  these  proposals  appear  to 
deserve  serious  consideration.  However,  there 
are  some  proposals  that  originated  through 


Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Tax   Policy,   that   propose 
such  drasUc  changes  and  which  could  have 
such  serious  consequences  to  our  basic  free 
enterprise  system   that  I  feel   compelled   to 
write  to  you  and  express  some  of  my  views  in 
objection  to  such  legislation.  Theseproposals 
would  not  affect  me  Individually   but  they 
would    certainly   affect   a    large    number    of 
people  with  whom  I  come  Into  contact  as  well 
as  affect  our  economy  adversely. 
Those  that  concern  me  most  are : 
1.  A  proposal  for  unified  transfer  tax  which 
would  put  estate  and  gUt  taxes  into  a  single 
tax,  giving  a  single  «60,000  exemption  adding 
together  Inter  vivos  gifts  and  death  transfers 
to  determine  total  transfer  tax  and  adding 
the  gift  tax  paid  to  gifts  to  determine  higher 
estate  tax  brackets.  This  particular  proposal 
appears  to  be  designed   for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  lifetime  giving.  The  economic 
consequences    as    well    as    the    social    con- 
sequences would  be  most  unfortunate  since 
it    would    discourage    gifts    to    children    and 
grandchildren,  thus  keeping  this  money  out 
of    immediate    circulation    where    it    would 
stimulate   the   economy.   It   would   place   an 
unbearable    burden    upon    personal    repre- 
sentatives, that  Is,  executors  and  administra- 
tors,   to   discover    all    transfers    made    by    a 
decedent  during  his  life  and  would  continue 
the  present  law  while  the  new  one  is  bein" 
developed.  The  result  would  be  unbelievable 
complexity  which  would  make  It  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  Increase  executor's  and  adminis- 
trator's fees,  thus  further  reducing  the  estate 
values  and  causing  great  hardship  particu- 
larly In  the  smaller  estates.  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  oppose  such  legislation. 

2.  Another  proposed  change  would  be  to 
assess  a  capital  levy  on  each  generation  by 
putting  a  transfer  tax  at  regular  rates  on 
property  going  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. This  Is  an  extremely  dangerous  pro- 
posal in  my  view  In  that  small  businesses 
would  have  to  be  broken  up  In  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  pay  taxes  and  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration. Any  estate  plarmlng  to  meet 
these  changes  would  be  almost  impossible 
with  the  result  that  there  would  be  a  liquida- 
tion and  sale  of  family  businesses  to  raise 
the  second  and  third  taxes  which  would 
evolve.  Congress  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  small  business  enterprise  which 
It  the  key  to  our  system  and  such  legisla- 
tion would  certainly  frustrate  this  desire. 

The  Incentive  to  accumulate  estates  would 
be  destroyed  since  large  estates  in  trust 
would  be  broken  up  by  the  successive  tax 
levies  with  loss  to  our  economy,  of  Initia- 
tive and  imagination. 

This  legislation  Is  aimed  at  property  left 
in  trust  and  to  encourage  outright  bequests 
and  defeat  the  useful  services  for  which 
trusts  have  previously  been  encouraged  by 
tax  legislation. 

Even  Mr.  Surrey  and  his  academic  backers 
have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  any  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  raised  by  the  proposed 
legislation  since  it  runs  counter  to  long- 
established  principles  of  law.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  Congress  has  never  Indicated  a 
desire  to  levy  additional  taxes  on  transfers 
which  put  property  In  trust  during  the  period 
of  perpetuities.  England  has  tried  it  and 
failed.  We  should  learn  from  their  experience. 
3.  To  take  the  sting  out  of  the  first  two 
matters,  there  has  been  purposed  a  100  per 
cent  marital  deduction.  This  is  Just  simply 
a  device  to  try  to  win  backing  for  the  other 
two  socialistic  proposals.  It  would  overdo  in 
most  cases  the  distributions  to  wives  and  cut 
out  the  children  who  could  use  It  advantage- 
ously and  put  It  more  quickly  Into  the  gen- 
eral economy. 

The  above  three  proposals  have  no  place 
In  our  system.  They  admittedly  will  not  raise 
additional  revenue  but  cost,  according  to  the 
figures  I  have  seen,  anywhere  from  400  to 
900  million  dollars.  Therefore,  having  no 
revenue  purpose  in  mind,  the  Intent  of  the 
proposal  Is,  to  say  the  least,  suspect. 


The  other  proposals  are  Income  tax  pro- 
posals and  these  are  equally  objectionable 
and  the  ones  I  feel  the  most  obJecUonable 
are  as  follows: 

4  Tax  treatment  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions which  would  allow  contributions  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  thev  exceed  3  per 
cent  of  gross  Income  similar  to  our  present 
medical  deductions.  This  would  discourage 
the  small  giver;  thus,  churches  and  other 
charitable  organizations  would  be  placed  in 
such  a  precarious  financial  state  that  many 
could  never  recover.  The  second  part  of  tlUs 
proposal  which  Is  to  assess  capital  gains  on 
appreciation  at  the  time  of  gift  would  simi- 
larly discourage  charitable  giving  and  leave 
our  educational  Institutions,  hospitals,  etc 
with  no  place  to  turn  for  support  except  the 
Federal  Government  and  It  appears  that  .<;uch 
proposals   would  be  self-defeating. 

5.  The  tax  treatment  of  business  income 
is  proposed  to  be  changed  In  one  respect 
which  would  be  to  put  sub-chapter  "S" 
corporations  in  the  s^me  cateeory  as  the 
self-employed  as  far  as  retirement  benefits 
are  concerned.  One  has  onlv  to  look  In  the 
legislative  history  on  the  establishment  tf 
bub-chapter  "S"  to  know  that  this  i.s  one 
of  the  principle  reasons  for  li  In  the  first 
place;  that  Is,  to  give  the  share-holders  and 
employees  the  same  benehts  a.s  enjoyed  bv 
corporate  officers  and  employees 

6  The  last  proposal  which  I  feel  Is  omi- 
nous is  that  the  appreciation  In  the  value 
of  assets  transferred  at  death  or  by  gift  be 
taxed  as  capital  gains.  Tlie  amount  of  the 
tax  apparently  vould  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  taxable  estate  but  not  as  a 
credit  against  the  estate  tux.  Many  small  es- 
tates would  be  reduced  under  such" a  proposal 
by  50  percent  and  a  much  larger  percentage 
in  the  more  sizeable  estates.  Double  taxation 
would  also  result  since  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  carry-over  of  the  decedent's  cost 
basis. 

Personal  representatives  would  also  find  it 
very  difficult  to  establish  the  ctst  figures 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable task,  all  of  which  would  cause 
an  increiise  in  fees  to  cover  the  services 
which  are  already  begrudged  by  many,  ,i:id. 
Ill  some  States,  for  very  good  reason.  This 
Is  a  completely  unnecessary  tux  a.«;  are  the 
others.  Although  there  has  been  unfortunate 
tax  legislation  in  the  past,  never  before  have 
such  proposals  been  quite  su  onercu<=  a'  least 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  shaken  me  from 
my  lethargy  and  stimulated  me  to  write  to 
you. 

Anything  you  can  do  In  objection  to  these 
proposals    would    be   most   appreciated,    not 
only  by  me  but  by  I  am  sure  the  v.-ist  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

<Name  withheld.) 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March,  31,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  long  lines  of  people  waiting 
outside  the  Capitol  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  express  more 
eloquently  than  words  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

General  Eisenhower  once  said  "I  came 
from  the  heart  of  America"  and  so  he 
did.  He  came  from  the  vast  heartland  of 
our  Nation  and  grew  up  in  the  open 
counti-y  of  Kansas.  In  another  genera- 
tion there  will  be  few  men  left  'ftho  re- 
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member  America  aa  it  was  when  Owight 
David  Elsenhower  was  a  boy. 

Since  its  Inception  our  Nation  has 
grown  and  changed  and  the  urban 
Amerca  of  tomorrow  will  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  the  land  that  Washington 
and  Jefferson  knew.  It  wlU  bear  little 
resemblance  that  is  in  physical  charac- 
teristics. But  the  heart  of  America  is  not 
the  geographical  center  of  the  Nation, 
but  rather  that  enduring  quality  com- 
posed of  a  history  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  a  belief  in  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  This  is  the  heart  of  America  from 
whence  came  E>wlght  David  Eisenhower. 

He  will  be  remembered  beet  as  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States  not  for 
pro«rrams  or  policies,  but  rather  for  an 
attitude  and  a  way  of  looking  at  Life.  He 
was  honest  and  fair.  He  loathed  to  ques- 
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tlon  the  motives  of  others.  He  Uked  peo- 
ple and  saw  the  best  In  each  man.  In 
those  dark  days  of  the  early  fifties  when 
siisplclon  and  accusation  were  rampant 
Ln  the  land,  a  man  like  General  Elsen- 
hower was  needed.  He  feared  no  one  and 
trusted  both  friend  smd  foe  alike.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  basic  goodness  of  mankind 
and  understood  that  good  Intentions 
could  produce  varying  viewpoints. 

In  1953  when  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency, the  world  wtis  beset  by  division 
and  mistrust.  General  Elsenhower 
brought  with  him  the  experience  as  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Forces.  As  such,  he  had 
brought  together  the  military  leaders  of 
all  the  -Allied  Nations  who  worked  with 
him  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  free 
world.  He  saw  no  reason  why  that  spirit 
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of  cooperatlcm  and  dedication  to  princi- 
ple could  not  be  continued  and  indeed 
expanded  during  peacetime.  His  foreign 
policy  reflected  this  attitude.  He  was  a 
man  of  principle,  a  man  above  party. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1953, 
he  assiuned  the  oCQce  of  the  President.  I 
remember  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
existed  between  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches. 

His  obvious  and  enorn\pus  dedication 
to  the  Nation  was  the  motive  force  In  his 
life  of  public  service.  We  shall  miss  his 
honesty,  his  Integrity,  his  devotion  to 
duty.  We  shall  also  miss  his  smile  and 
the  warmth  that  reflected  the  heart  of 
America — the  love  of  mankind.  It  was  to 
this  heart  that  he  appealed.  It  was  this 
heart  from  whence  he  came. 


